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United  States 
of  America 


Congressional  Hecord 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  02^  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE— rwesrfay,  January  18,  1972 


The  18th  day  of  January  being  the  day 
prescribed  by  Public  Law  92-217,  92d 
Congress,  first  session,  for  the  meeting  of 
the  second  session  of  the  92d  Congress, 
the  Senate  assembled  in  its  Chamber  at 
the  Capitol. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  called  the  Sen- 
ate to  order  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  Father,  who  has  watched  over 
our  going  out  and  our  coming  in  and  has 
brought  us  to  this  new  time  of  service,  ac- 
cept now  the  dedication  of  oui-  hearts,  our 
minds,  and  our  souls  in  the  service  of 
this  Nation  and  of  all  mankind.  Grant  to 
the  President,  to  all  oiu*  leaders,  and  espe- 
cially to  all  who  labor  in  this  Chamber, 
grace  and  wisdom  for  their  tasks.  Help 
them  to  keep  their  honor  bright,  their 
hearts  pure,  their  devotion  to  the  peo- 
ple's welfare  high  and  true.  May  new  op- 
portimities  bring  new  insights,  and  new 
responsibilities  bring  new  powers.  May 
Thy  reconciling  grace  pervade  this  place 
and  Thy  peace  abide  in  our  hearts  so  that 
united  in  spirit  we  may  fulfill  Thy  will 
for  this  Nation  and  advance  the  king- 
dom over  which  Thou  dost  rule. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Redeemer 
who  is  the  Lord  of  Lords.  Amen. 


SENATOR  FROM  VERMONT— AD- 
MINISTRATION OF  OATH 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  certificate  of 
election  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  which 
the  clerk  will  state : 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

State  op  Vermont,  Certificate  of  Election 

FOR  Unexpired  Term,  U.S.  Senator 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  7th  day  of 
January,  1972,  Robert  T.  Stafford  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Vermont  a  Senator  for  the  unexpired  term 
ending  at  noon  on  the  3d  day  of  January, 
1977,  to  flu  the  vacancy  In  the  representa- 
tion from  said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  caused  by  the  death  of  Winston 
L.  Prouty. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor,  and 
our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  Montpeller  this  I7th 
day  of  January,  In  thfe  year  of  our  Lord  1972. 
[seal]  John  S.  Burgess, 

Acting  Governor. 
Richard  C.  Thomas, 

Secretary  of  State. 

CXVin 1— Part  1 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  Sena- 
tor-designate will  present  himself  at  the 
desk,  the  oath  of  office  will  be  admin- 
istered to  him. 

Mr.  STAFFORD,  escorted  by  Mr. 
Aiken,  advanced  to  the  Vice  President's 
desk;  the  oath  prescribed  by  law  was  ad- 
ministered to  him  by  the  Vice  President; 
and  he  subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the 
official  oath  book. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the-jroll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cerk  called  the 
roll,  and  the  following  Senators  answered 
to  their  names: 


[No.   1  Leg.] 

Atken 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

Allen 

Ellender 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Fulbrlght 

Packwood 

Baker 

Gambrell 

Pastore 

Beall 

Goldwater 

Proxmire 

Bellmon 

Grlffln 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Rlbicoff 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Schwelker 

Hoggs 

Hart 

Scott 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Smith 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Spong 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Javlts 

Stafford 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Svmington 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Taft 

Chiles 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Chtirch 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Williams 

Curtis 

McGee 

Yoxing 

Dole 

Metcalf 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible)  ,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
'Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mt.^artke)  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GrovERN) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre),  the  Senator  from 
Washlngrton  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 


(^^r.  Stevenson)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott  and 
Mr.  DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Brock),  the  Senator  fron^ 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin),  the- Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller),  the  Sena^tor  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong) 
and  the  Senator  fron.  Alaska  (Mr.  Stev- 
ens) are  absent  on  official  committee 
business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Alsc,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
RoTH),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 


LIST  OF  SENAiCrS  BY  STATES 

Alabama. — John  J.  Sparkman  and 
James  B.  Allen. 

Alaska.— Ted  Stevens  and  Mike 
Gravel. 

Arizona. — Paul  J.  Fannin  and  Barry 
Goldwater. 

Arkansas. — John  L.  McClellan  and 
J.  W.  Fulbright. 

California. — Alan  Cranston  and  John 
V.  Tunney. 

Colorado. — Gordon  Allott  and  Peter 
H.  Dominick. 

Connecticut. — ^Abraham  A.  Ribicoff 
and  Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr. 

Delaware. — J.  Caleb  Boggs  and  Wil- 
liam V.  Roth,  Jr. 

Florida. — Fdward  J.  Gumey  and  Law- 
ton  Chiles. 

Georgia. — Herman  E.  Talmadge  and 
David  H.  Gambrell. 

Hawaii. — Hiram  L.  Fong  and  Daniel 
K.  Inouye.  i^ 

Idaho. — Frank  Church  and  Len  B. 
Jordan. 

Illinois. — Charles  H.  Percy  and  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson  III. 

Indiana. — Vance  Hartke  and  Birch  E. 
Bayh. 
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/ozta.— Jack    Miller    and    Harold    E. 
Hughes. 

Kansas. — James  B.  Pearson  and  Rob- 
ert Etole. 

Kentucky. — John     Sherman     Cooper 
and  Marlovv  W.  Cook. 

Louisiana. — Allen  J.  Ellender  and  Rus- 
sell B.  Long. 

Maine. — Margaret  Chase  Smith  and 
Edmimd  S.  Muskie. 

Maryland.— Charles     McC.     Mathias, 
Jr.,  and  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr. 

Massachusetts. — Edward  M.  Kennedy 
and  Edward  W.  Brooke. 

Michigan. — Philip  A.  Hart  and  Robert 
P.  Griffin. 

Minnesota.— Walter  F.   Mondale  and 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

Mississippi. — James  O.  Eastland  and 
John  Stennis. 

Missouri. — Stuart      Symington      and 
Thomas  P.  Eagleton. 

Montana. — Mike   Mansfield    and   Lee 
Metcalf. 

Nebraska. — Roman    L.    Hruska    and 
Carl  T.  Curtis. 

TVerada.— Alan  Bible  and  Howard  W. 
Cannon. 

New  Hampshire. — Norrls  Cotton  and 
Thomas  J.  Mclntyre. 

New    Jersey. — Clifford    P.    Case    and 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. 

New    Mexico. — Clinton    P.    Anderson 
and  Joseph  M.  Montoya. 

New     York. — Jacob    K.     Javlts     and 
James  L.  Buckley. 

North   Carolina. — Sam   J.   Ervln,   Jr. 
and  B.  Everett  Jordan. 

North  Dakota. — Milton  R.  Young  and 
Quentin  N.  Burdick. 

Ohio. — William  B.  Saxbe  and  Robert 
Taft,  Jr. 

Oklahoma. — Fred  R.  Harris  and  Henry 
Bellmon. 

Oregon. — Mark  O.  Hatfield  juid  Bob 
Packwood. 

Pennsylvania. — Hugh  Scott  and  Hlch- 
ard  S.  Schweiker. 

Rhode  Island. — John  O.  Pastore  and 
Claiborne  Pell. 

South     Carolina. — Strom     Thurmond 
and  Ernest  F.  HoUings. 

South   Dakota. — Karl  E.  Mundt  and 
George  S.  McGovem. 

Tennessee. — Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.  and 
Bill  Brock. 

Texas. — John    G.    Tower    and    Lloyd 
Bentsen. 

Utah. — Wallace  F.  Bennett  and  Prank 
E.  Moss. 

Vermont. — Geo^  D.  Aiken  and  Rob- 
ert T.  Stafford. 

Virginia. — Harry    F.    Byrd,    Jr.    and 
William  B.  Spong,  Jr.         f 

Washington. — Warren    G.    Magnuson 
and  Henry  M.  Jackson. 

West    Virginia. — Jennings    Randolph 
and  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Wisconsin. — William     Proxmire     and 
Gay  lord  Nelson. 

Wyoming. — Gale  W.  McGee  and  Clif- 
ford P.  Hansen. 


January  18,  1972 


January  18,  1972 
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NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolution 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  222)  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  Join  such  committee  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  lnforn}_  him  that  a  quorum  of  each 
House  is  assembled  and  that  the  Congress  Is 
ready  to  receive  any  communication  he  may 
be  pleased  to  make. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott)  as  members  of  the 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


NOTIFICATION  TO   THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolution 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  223)  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  Is  asembled  and  that  the  Senate 
Is  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


HOUR  OF  DAILY  MEE'l'lNG 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolution 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  224)  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  hour  of  daily  meeting 
of  the  Senate  be  12  o'clock  meridian  unless 
otherwise  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


PROGRAM— ORDER  TO  TAKE  UP 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  further  business  conducted  by 
the  Senate  today,  except  that  the  distin- 
guished minonty  leader  and  I  will  tele- 
phone the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  await  any  communications  or  mes- 
sages he  may  wish  for  us  to  deliver  to 
the  Senate. 

There  will  be  no  insertions  and  no 
speeches  today  but.  contrary  to  the  usual 
custom,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  be- 
ginning tomorrow  the  Senate  take  up  the 
unfinished  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  ALLEN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  prayer 
by  the  Chaplain  and  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  tomorrow,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Al- 
len) be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNDSra 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  tomorrow 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  a  time 
limitaticm  of  3  minutes  on  speeches,  and 
that  the  period  not  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  committee  appointed  to  join  a  simi- 
lar committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  wait  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  inform  him  that  a 
quonmi  of  each  House  had  assembled 
and  was  ready  to  receive  any  commimi- 
cation  he  may  be  pleased  to  make,  I  re- 
port that  we  have  performed  that  duty, 
and  that  the  President  has  advised  us 
that  he  would  be  ifleased  to  address  the 
two  Houses  in  joint  session  at  12:30  p.m., 
Thursday,  January  20,  1972. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  President  extends 
his  best  wishes  to  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Presiding  Officer,  the 
President  pro  tempore,  and  to  the  Vice 
President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  Senator. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment imtil  the  hour  of  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
12:37  p.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow.  Wednesday,  January  19,  1972, 
at  11  ajn. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— raesrfa^,  January  18,  1972 


This  being  the  day  fixed  by  Public 
Law  92-217,  92d  Congress,  enacted  pur- 
suant to  the  20th  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  for  the  meeting  of  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  92d  Congress,  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  92d  Congress  met  in  their  Hall,  and 
at  12  o'clock  noon  were  called  to  order 
by  the  Speaker,  the  Honorable  Carl  Al- 
bert, a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Oklahoma. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DX>.,  L.H.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

I  have  set  before  you  life  and  death, 
blessing  and  cursing:  therefore  choose 
life,  that  both  thou  and  thy  seed  may 
live. — Deuteronomy  30:  19. 

Almighty  God,  our  Father,  whose  love 
created  us,  whose  strength  sustains  us, 
and  whose  wisdom  makes  us  wise  in  rev- 
erence of  mind  and  humility  of  heart,  we 
bow  before  Thee  as  we  set  out  upon  a 
new  year.  May  we  be  empowered  by  Thy 
spirit  to  meet  these  disturbing  days  with 
creative  courage  and  a  worthy  wUling- 
nesS  to  work. 

Bless  Thou  our  President,  our  Speaker, 
our  Representatives,  and  those  who  la- 
bor with  them.  Lay  Thy  blessing  upon 
all  who  work  in  our  Government,  with 
our  Armed  Forces  and  especially  for  our 
prisoners  of  war.  Together  may  they  and 
we  face  the  future  with  faith  and  hope 
and  love. 

We  remember  before  Thee  our  beloved 
colleague,  George  W.  Andrews,  of  Ala- 
bama, who  passed  away  during  oUr  re- 
cess. We  thank  Thee  for  him,  and  the 
fine  contributions  he  made  to  our  coun- 
try and  to  his  State  of  Alabama.  May 
Thy  presence  comfort  his  family  and 
give  them  strength  for  the  days  ahead. 

Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  hal- 
lowed be  Thy  name,  Thy  kingdom  come. 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread, 
forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive 
those  who  trespass  against  us.  And  lead 
us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us 
from  evil.  For  Thine  is  the  kingdom  and 
the  power  and  the  glory  forever.  Amen. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  a 
quoriun. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  answered  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  1] 


Abbltt 
Abzug 
Adams 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews 
Arends 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Baker 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Blester 


Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brasco 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 


Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byrcn 
Cabell 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins,  lU. 


CoUlns.  Tex. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Held,  N.T. 

Colmer 

Jones,  N.C. 

Reuss 

Conable 

Karth 

Rlegle 

Cotter 

Kastenmeler 

Roberts 

Crane 

Kazen 

Robinson,  Va. 

Culver 

Keating 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Curlln 

Kee 

Rodino 

Daniel,  Va. 

Keith 

Roe 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Kemp 

Rogers 

Danlelson 

King 

Roncallo 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kluczynskl 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Davis,  B.C. 

Koch    , 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Kuykendall 

Rostenkowskl 

Delaney 

Kyros 

Roush 

Dellenback 

Landgrebe 

Rousselot 

Denholm 

Landrum 

Roy 

Dennis 

Latta 

Runnels 

Dent 

Link 

Ruppe 

Derwlnskl 

Lloyd 

Ruth 

Devlne 

Long,  Md. 

Ryan 

Dickinson 

Lujan 

St  Germain 

Dlngell 

McClory 

Sandman 

Donohue 

McCoUister 

Sarbanes 

Dorn 

McCormack 

Satterfleld 

Dow 

McDonald, 

Saylor 

Dowdy 

Mich. 

Scherle 

Drinan 

McEwen 

Schmitz 

Dulskl 

McFall 

Schwengel 

Duncan 

McKinney 

Scott 

du  Pont 

Macdonald, 

Sebelius 

DuTrer 

Mass. 

Seiberllng 

Eckhardt 

Madden 

Shipley 

Edmondson 

Mahon 

Shoup 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mann 

Sikes 

Eilberg 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Skubltz 

Erlenborn 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Slack 

Eshleman 

Matsunaga 

Smith,  Calif. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Mazzoli 

Smith,  Iowa 

Fascell 

Meeds 

Smith,  N.T. 

Pish 

Melcher 

Snyder 

Fisher 

Metcalfe 

Spence 

Flood 

Michel 

Springer 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

.  Mikva 

Stanton, 

Porsythe 

MiUer,  Calif. 

J.  WiUlam 

Fountain 

Miller,  Ohio 

Stanton, 

Frellnghuysen 

Mills.  Md. 

James  V. 

Frenzel 

Minish 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Puqua 

Mink 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Gaydos 

Minshall 

Stephens 

Gettye 

MitcheU 

St  ration 

Gialmo 

Mlzell 

Sullivan 

Gibbons 

Mollohan 

Symington 

Gonzalez 

Monagan 

Taylor 

Goodllng 

Moorhead    . 

Tcague.  Calif; 

Gray 

Morgan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Green,  Pa. 

Morse 

Terry 

Griffiths 

Mosher 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Gross 

Moss 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Grover 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Gude 

Myers 

Thone 

Haley 

Natcher 

Tiernan 

Hall 

Nedzi 

Ullman 

Hamilton 

Nelson 

Vanik 

Hammer- 

Nix 

Veysey 

schmldt 

Obey 

Vigorito 

Hanley 

O'Hara 

Waggonner 

Honna 

OKonskl 

Wampler 

Hansen,  Idaho 

O'Neill 

Ware 

Harsha 

Patman 

Whalley 

Hathaway 

Patten 

White 

Hawkins 

Pelly 

Whltchurst 

Hays 

Pepper 

Wldnall 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Perkins 

Wiggins 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Peyser 

Williams 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Pickle 

Wilson, 

Hillls 

Pirnie                y-      Charles  H. 

Hogan 

Poage 

Winn 

Holifleld 

Poff 

Wr.ght 

Howard 

PoweU 

Wydler 

Hull 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Wylle 

Hungate 

Price.  111. 

Wyman 

Hunt 

Price,  Tex. 

Yates 

Hutchinson 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Yatron 

Ichord 

Purcell 

Young,  Fla. 

Jacobs 

Quie 

Zablockl 

Jarman 

Qulllen 

Zlon 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rallsback 

Jonas 

Rarick 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  308 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro-' 
ceedings  under  the  caU  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  HONORABLE  RICHARD  W. 
MALLARY 

The  sf'EAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 

Washington,  D  C, 

January  17,  1972. 
The  Honorable  Carl  Albert, 
The  Speak?.r,  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Please  be  ad\'lsed  that 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  has  received  the  of- 
ficial certification  of  election  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Canvassers  of  Vermont,  showing 
that  Richard  W.  Mallary  received  the  great- 
est number  of  votes  to  be  elected  Representa- 
tive to  Congress  for  the  unexpired  term. 
ending  on  the  third  day  of  January  1973. 

The  above  certification  of  election  is  on 
file  In  the  Clerk's  Office. 
"With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

■W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Repre.sentative- 
elect  will  present  himself  in  the  well  of 
the  House  for  the  purpoj-e  of  hanng  the 
oath  admini.'^tered  to  him. 

Mr.  MALLARY  presented  himself  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  and  Look  the  oath 
of  oface. 


COMMITTEE  TO  NOTIFY  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  758)  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  758 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  Mem- 
bers be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  Join 
with  a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  notify  the  President  of  the  United  Statet 
that  a  quorum  of  each  House  has  assembled 
and  Congress  Is  ready  to  receive  any  com- 
munication that  he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 

The  resolution  was  agi'eed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  join  a  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  notify  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  a  quorum 
of  each  House  has  been  assembled,  and 
that  the  Congress  is  ready  to  receive  any 
communication  that  he  may  be  pleased 
to  make,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Bocas.  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  O'Neill,  and  the  j^eiitleman 
from  MichiRTai,  Mr.GERALD   R.  Ford. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  SENATE 

Mr.  M.^HON,  Mr.  Sijeaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  re-:olution  <H.  Res.  759  >  and 
aske  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  759 
Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  In- 
form the  Senate  that  a  quorum  of  the  House 
Is  present  and  that  the  Hotise  Is  ready  to  pro- 
ceed with  business. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DAILY  HOUR  OF  MEETING 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  760 >  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  760 

■Resolved,  That  until  otherwise  ordered,  the 
dally  hour  of  meeting  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C, 

December  17,  1971. 
The  Honorable,  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  Pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  by  the  House  on  December  17,  1971, 
the  Cleric  received  today  the  following  mes- 
Ba^es  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

That  the  Senate  passed  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.  Con.  Res.  439,  to  provide  for  the  print- 
ing of  fifty  thousand  additional  copies  of  the 
Subcommittee  print  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Domestic  Finance,  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  entitled  "A 
Primer  on  Money"; 

H.  Con.  Res.  441,  Authorizing  the  printing 
of  "The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations:  Purpose.  Legislative  History, 
Jurisdiction,  and  Rules"  as  a  House  docu- 
mient,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  Con.  Res.  469.  to  provide  for  the  print- 
ing as  a  House  document  a  compilation  of 
the  eulogies  on  the  late  Justice  Hugo  L. 
Black: 

H.  Con.  Res.  498,  providing  for  the  sine  die 
adjournment  of  the  First  Session  of  the 
Ninety-Second  Congress:  and 

That  the  Senate  passed  S.  Res.  215,  re- 
solving that  a  committee  of  two  Senators  be 
appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to  Join 
a  similar  committee  of  the  Ho<.ise  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  notify  the  President  of  the 
tlnited  States  that  the  two  Houses  have  com- 
pleted their  business  of  the  session  and  are 
ready  to  adjourn  unless  he  has  some  further 
communication  to  make  to  them. 

with  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  receive 
unanimous-consent  requests  from  Mem- 
bers, but  will  first  recognize  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Denholm) 
to  announce  the  death  of  a  former 
Member. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  HAROLD  O. 
LOVRE 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  armounce  to  the  Members  of 
this  assembly  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Harold  O.  Lovre,  who  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  a  former  Member  and  col- 
league in  this  House  from  1948  through 
1956. 


Mr.  LovTe  was  an  able  and  kind  man — 
devoted  to  a  lifetime  of  service  to  others 
and  to  his  country.  He  lived  a  commend- 
able hfe  and  his  death  last  night  is  a 
sorrow  sensed  by  all  of  us  today. 

Harold  O.  Lovre,  67  years  of  age  and 
a  former  Republican  Member  of  this 
Hous6  of  Representatives  from  South 
Dakota  passed  away  last  night  at  Silver 
Spring,  Md.  Mr.  Lovre  lived  at  9516  East 
Bexhill  Drive  in  Kensington  and  was  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  1948  through 
1956. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  Mr.  Lovre  sponsored  many 
bills  to  provide  full  100  percent  of  parity 
for  the  Nation's  farmers  and  was  also  ac- 
tive in  promoting  legislation  for  ex- 
tended farm  credit.  He  was  also  an  ad- 
vocate of  river  development  and  took  the 
lead  in  the  House  to  obtain  funds  for 
construction  of  dams  on  the  Missouri 
River  for  flood  control,  navigation,  and 
power  generation.  Mr.  Lovre  was  an  ad- 
vocate of  a  two-price  farm  program 
which  provided  full  parity  for  farm  prod- 
ucts sold  in  the  United  States  while  sur- 
plus commodities  would  be  sold  in  inter- 
national markets  at  prevailing  world 
prices. 

Mr.  Lovre  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Chowder  and  Marching  Club.  President 
Nixon  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
Laird  are  also  charter  members  of  the 
group  organized  in  1949  by  new  Repub- 
lican Congressmen  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing legislation.  The  organization 
later  became  deeply  involved  in  President 
Nixon's  campaigns  for  the  Presidency. 
Even  after  leaving  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Mr.  Lovre  was  very  active 
in  the  organization  and  each  year,  until 
recently,  provided  a  wild  game  dinner  for 
the  group. 

While  in  Congress,  Mr.  Lovre  served  as 
an  a.ssi.stant  Republican  whip  for  the 
Midwest  States  and  after  leaving  Con- 
gress, he  was  active  in  Republican  activ- 
ities in  the  district  and  throughout  the 
Nation.  He  was  known  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing fundraisers  for  the  Republican  Party 
and  for  individual  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators. 

In  1957,  Mr.  Lovre  established  a  law 
practice  in  the  district  and  was  Washing- 
ton counsel  for  the  American  Football 
League  from  its  inception  until  the  merg- 
er with  the  National  Football  League. 
He  also  represented  the  merged  leagues 
and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  obtaining 
a  congressional  exemption  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  for  the  merger.  Also,  in  addi- 
tion, he  represented  the  American  Truck- 
ing Associations  and  a  number  of  trade 
associations  before  regulatory  agencies 
and  the  Congress.  He  was  an  advocate  of 
protecting  American  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers from  imports  and  represented  Amer- 
ican mink  ranchers  several  times  before 
the  Congress  and  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  Lovre  was  born  in  Toronto,  S.  Dak., 
on  January  30,  1904,  and  was  graduated 
from  Toronto  High  School.  He  received 
an  LLB  degree  from  the  University  of 
South  Dakota  in  1927.  He  served  as  Re- 
publican coimty  chairman  and  State 
GOP  chairman  and  was  a  member  of  the 
South  Dakota  State  Senate.  He  was  also 
president  of  the  South  Dakota  State  Fair 
Board.  He  was  a  member  of  Lambda  Chi 
Alpha,  social  fraternity,  and  Phi  Delta 


Phi,  legal  fraternity.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  practice  of  law  in  South  Dakota,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Maryland  and 
also  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  He  was  also 
active  in  the  Masons  and  Elks. 

Mr.  Lovre  was  a  member  of  St.  Luke 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Silver 
Spring  and  a  former  president  and  mem- 
ber of  the  church  council. 

Mr.  Lovre  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Viola,  of  the  home  address,  and  four 
daughters.  The  daughters  are  Mrs. 
Wayne  L.  Hall,  Janice,  of  Hanover,  N.H.; 
Mrs.  M.  O.  Ryan,  Jr.,  Carmen;  Mrs.  Stacy 
Williams,  Sandy,  of  Potomac;  and  Mrs. 
Zachery  Taylor,  Linda,  of  Saddlebrook, 
N.J.  A  brother.  Dr.  Stanton  Lovre  of  Ari- 
zona, also  survives. 

The  family  has  requested  that  in  lieu 
of  flowers,  contributions  be  made  to  the 
American  Cancer  Society  or  the  St.  Luke 
Memorial  Fund. 

Mr.  Lovre  was  my  friend — he  was  the 
friend  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  shall  be 
remembered  by  many  and  forgotten  by 
few.  He  was  a  man  among  men — he  knew 
the  sense  of  duty,  honor,  and  country.  He 
was  an  American  and  his  work  of  life 
shall  be  his  memorial  on  this  earth  for 
all  to  see. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us — his  acquaint- 
ances, his  friends,  and  his  colleagues — 
join  with  me  in  extending  our  sincere 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Lovre  and  their  four 
daughters,  and  to  all  of  his  loved  ones 
at  this  time  of  great  sorrow. 

I  have  been  informed  that  friends  may 
call  at  Joseph  Gawler's  and  Sons  Fu- 
neral Home  at  5130  Wisconsin  Avenue  at 
Harrison  Street  NW..  from  3  to  5  and  7  to 
9  p.m.,  Wednesday,  January  19. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  January 
20,  at  3:30  p.m.  at  St.  Luke's  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  Church  at  Colesville  Hbad 
and  Highland  Drive,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
Interment  will  be  at  Parklawn  Cemetery. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  sure  the  news  of  the  passing 
of  our  former  colleague,  Harold  Lovre, 
saddens  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him. 
He  was  a  respected  Member  of  this  House 
and  a  gentleman -in  every  way — a  won- 
derful father,  and  a  great  friend,  and  I 
must  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listed  Harold 
Lovre  among  my  closest  friends. 

All  who  knew  him  share  deeply,  I  am 
siue,  the  sorrow  and  sympathy  that 
words  carmot  express.  We  hope  that  his 
family,  particularly  his  dear  wife,  will 
get  some  solace  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
great  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  all 
who  knew  him.  To  his  wife  and  his  chil- 
dren I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  • 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Certainly 
everyone  who  served  here  with  Harold 
Lovre  or  had  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  vilth  him  in  the  years  since 
his  service  while  he  remained  in  the 
Washington  area  and  thousands  of  peo- 
ple in  the  State  of  South  Dakota  will 
share  in  the  grief  that  all  of  us  feel  at 
the  passing  of  Harold  Lovre. 

The  things  that  we  think  of  every  time 


we  try  to  describe  a  good  friend,  one  we 
respected  and  admired,  can  be  said  In 
all  sincerity  relating  to  Harold.  He  was 
a  generous  man,  a  man  with  a  great  love 
for  his  coimtry  and  his  God,  a  man  who 
doted  upon  his  family,  a  man  who  was 
generous  and  kindly,  and  a  true  friend 
of  those  many  who  could  be  named 
among  his  friends. 

He  suffered  a  difficult  time  prior  to 
his  passing;  so  for  him  I  suppose  it  can 
be  said  it  is  a  blessing  that  finally  eter- 
nal peace  has  come  to  him. 

I  know  that  many  of  us  here  want  to 
share  in  expressing  to  his  wife  Viola  and 
to  his  fine  family  the  grief  that  we  feel 
and  the  admiration  that  we  had  for  him 
as  a  Member  of  this  House  and  as  a 
true  and  lasting  friend. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 

I  must  say  I  am  very  saddened  to  hear 
of  the  passing  of  our  departed  friend, 
Harold  Lovre. 

I  got  to  know  Harold  Lovre  when  he 
first  came  to  Washington,  as  he  was 
sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  when 
I  was  still  serving  as  an  assistant,  to  my 
predecessor,  but  he  had  occasion  to  stop 
by  our  office  any  number  of  times.  All 
through  these  years  we  got  to  know  one 
another  well  and  we  have  kept  up  our 
close  ties  after  he  left  this  body. 

As  Mr.  Davis  has  indicated,  he  experi- 
enced very  troublesome  times  physicaUjy 
within  the  past  couple  of  years,  havinft 
suffered  a  stroke  and  several  serioua 
stints  in  the  hospital.  But  through  it  all 
he  always  had  a  very  optimistic  outlook 
on  life.  Harold  loved  life  when  he  was  in 
good  health  and  always  had  such  a 
friendly  attitude  toward  all  Members  of 
this  body,  even  after  leaving.  I  am  cer- 
tainly going  to  miss  the  good  times  we 
had  together. 

It  is  a  terrible  loss  for  us  to  have  to 
sustain,  and  I  certainly  want  to  express 
my  unbounded  sympathy  to  Viola  and 
the  children  for  our  having  lost  such  a 
dear  friend. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  extremely 
sorry  to  hear  the  announcement  the  gen- 
tleman has  made.  This  is  my  first  news 
of  Harold  Ix)vre's  passing. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
to  Viola  and  his  family  the  sincere  sym- 
pathies of  Joyce  and  myself. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
yield? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  minority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  heard  this 
morning  of  Harold  Lovre's  passing. 

Harold  and  I  came  to  the  Congress 
together.  We  were  sworn  in  on  January 
3,  1949.  We  became  very  close  friends, 
almost  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
friendship  continued  following  his  po- 
litical defeat  in  the  1950's.  Our  families 


were  very  close  and  still  are  today.  I  have 
the  highest  respect  for  his  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

He  was  a  conscientious,  dedicated,  and 
able  legislator.  He  continued  his  inter- 
est in  government  following  his  defeat, 
and  it  was  a  constructive,  unselfish, 
forward-looking  interest  on  behalf  of 
what  he  thought  was  right.  With  the 
death  of  Harold  Lovre,  the  coimtry  has 
lost  one  of  the  finest  and  most  con- 
scientious people  I  have  ever  known. 

I  join  with  our  other  Members  in 
extending  to  Harold's  wonderful  wife 
Viola,  and  to  his  family,  my  deepest 
sympathy.  They  have  gone  through  a 
very  difficult  time  in  the  last  several 
months.  We  have  all  lost  a  great  friend, 
and  the  coimtry  has  lost  a  very  fine 
citizen. 

Harold  Lovre  passed  away  Monday 
night  at  Carriage  Hill  extended  care 
nursing  home  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.  He 
lived  at  9516  East  Bexhill  Drive  in  Kens- 
ington and  was  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  1949  to  1957. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  Mr.  Lovre  sponsored  many 
bills  to  provide  full  100  percent  of  parity 
for  the  Nation's  farmers,  and  waso^lso 
active  in  promoting  legislation  for  ex- 
tended farm  credit.  He  was  also  an  advo- 
cate of  river  development  and  took  the 
lead  in  the  House  to  obtain  funds  for 
construction  of  dams  on  the  Missouri 
River  for  flood  control,  navigation,  and 
power  generation.  Mr.  Lovre  was  an 
advocate  of  a  two-price  farm  program 
which  provided  full  parity  for  farm 
products  sold  in  the  United  States, 
while  surplus  commodities  would  be  sold 
in  international  markets  at  prevailing 
world  prices. 

Mr.  LovTe  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  Chowder  and  Marching  Club.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird  are  also  charter  members 
of  the  group,  organized  in  1949  by  new 
Republican  Congressmen  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  legislation.  The  organiza- 
tion later  became  deeply  involved  in 
President  Nixon's  campaigns  for  the 
Presidency.  Even  after  leaving  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Mr.  Lovre  was  very 
active  in  the  organization  and  each  year, 
until  recently,  provided  a  wild  game  din- 
ner for  the  group. 

While  in  Congress,  Mr.  Lovre  served  as 
an  assistant  Republican  whip  for  the 
Midwest  States  and  after  leaving  Con- 
gress he  was  active  in  Republican  activ- 
ities in  the  District  and  throughout  the 
Nation.  He  was  known  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing fundraisers  for  the  Republican 
Party  and  for  individual  Congressmen 
and  Senators. 

In  1957,  Mr.  Lovre  established  a  law 
practice  in  the  District  and  was  Wash- 
ington counsel  for  the  American  Foot- 
ball League  from  its  inception  until  the 
merger  with  the  National  Football 
League.  He  also  represented  the  merged 
leagues  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  ob- 
taining a  congressional  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws  for  the  merger.  Also, 
in  addition,  he  represented  the  Americay 
Trucking  Association  and  a  number  of 
trade  associations  before  regulatory 
agencies  and  the  Congress.  He  was  an 


advocate  of  protecting  American  farmers 
and  ranchers  from  impxjrts  and  repre- 
sented American  mink  ranchers  several 
times  before  the  Congress  and  the  Tar- 
iff Commission. 

Mr.  Lovre  was  born  in  Toronto,  S.  Dak., 
on  January  30,  1904,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Toronto  High  School.  He  re- 
ceived an  LL.B.  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Dakota  in  1927.  He  served 
as  R^utlican  county  chairmsui  and 
State  OOP  chairman  and  was  a  member 
of  the  South  Dakota  State  Senate.  He 
was  also  president  of  the  South  Dakota* 
State  Fair  Board.  He  was  a  member  of 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  social  fraternity, 
and  Phi  Delta  Phi.  legal  fraternity.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in 
South  Dakota,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Maryland  said  also  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  He  was  also  active  in  the  Masons 
and  Elks. 

Mr.  Lovre  was  a  meifcber  of  St.  Luke's 
Evangelical  Lutheran  ^Church  of  Silver 
Spring  and  a  former  president  and  mem- 
ber of  the  church  council. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  join  my  coUeageus  in  expressing 
sorrow  at  the  untimely  passing  of  our 
esteemed  former  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Harold  Lovtc, 

It  was  my  privilege  to  enter  the  Con- 
gress with  him  as  a  member  of  the  81st 
Congress  and  to  serve  v\1th  him.  Con- 
greesman  Lovre  represented  his  district 
and  his  State  and  country  with  dedica- 
tion and  devotion.  He  was  a  pleasant 
and  friendly  gentleman. 

He  win  be  missed  by  his  family  and  his 
many  friends.  The  Nation  has  lost  a  great 
citizen.  My  wife  joins  me  in  expressing 
deep  sympathy  to  his  beloved  wife  and 
family.  May  they  derive  some  small  con- 
solation from  the  knowledge  that  their 
loss  is  shared  by  his  many  friends. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  learned  today  of  the 
death  of  my  friend  and  former  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Harold  O.  Lovre. 

Harold  and  I  were  elected  in  1948  and 
came  to  Congress  for  the  first  time  in  the 
81st  session.  Prior  to  his  election  to  this 
body,  Harold  served  as  a  State's  attorney 
in  South  Dakota;  as  president  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  South 
Dakota;  and  a  member  of  the  State 
senate. 

He  was  a  capable  and  dedicated  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
his  untimely  death  is  a  blow  to  all  of  his 
many  friends. 

Mrs.  Gross  joins  me  in  extending  deep- 
est sympathy  to  his  wife,  Viola,  and  all 
members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  our  former  colleague  from 
South  Dakota,  Harold  Lovre.  He  per- 
formed a  distinguished  service  for  his 
State  and  for  the  Nation  during  his  serv- 
ice in  the  House.  After  leaving  Congress 
he  continued  in  private  life  to  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  strength 
and  stability  of  the  Nation. 

I  join  in  mourning  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Lovre  and  in  expressing  deepest  sympa- 
thy to  the  loved  ones  left  behind. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  TO 
NOTIFY  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  House  to  join 
a  like  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  notify  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  a  quorum  of  each 
House  has  been  assembled  and  is  ready 
to  receive  any  communication  that  he 
may  be  pleased  to  make  has  perfomied 
that  duty.  The  President  asked  us  to 
report  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  deliver 
his  message  at  12:30  o'clock  p.m.,  Thurs- 
day, January  20,  to  a  joint  session  of 
the  two  Houses. 


JOINT  SESSION  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES.  THURSDAY,  JANUARY 
20,    1972 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  499)  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  499 

Resolved  by  the  Home  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  lu  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Thtu-sday, 
January  20.  1972.  at  12:30  p.m.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  such  communications  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
pleased  to  make  to  them. 

The  consurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  TO  DE- 
CLARE RECESS  ON  THURSDAY, 
JANUARY  20 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 20,  1972,  it  may  be  in  order  for  the 
Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  at  any  time 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY OF  THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  this  week  may 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOia^TmiENT  BY  SPEAKER  OF 
PRO^CEDURES  FOR  JOINT  SESSION 
JA^ARY  20,  1972 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  announcement. 

After  consultation  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  with  their  con- 
sent and  approval,  the  Chair  announces 
that  on  Thursday,  January  20,  1972,  the 
date  set  the  joint  session  to  hear 
an  address  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  only  the  doors  immediately  op- 
posite the  Speaker  and  those  on  liis  lelt 
and  right  will  be  open.  No  one  vnll  be 
allowed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  who 
does  not  have  the  privileges  cf  the  floor 
of  the  Hou.se. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  title: 

S.  Con.  Res.  54.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  hearings  on  "War 
Powers  Legislation." 

The  message  also  announced  that  a 
committee  consisting  of  two  Senators  be 
appointfe4_bj:^the  Vice  President  to  join 
such  committee  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  wait 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  inform  him  that  a  quorum  of  each 
House  is  assembled  and  that  the  Con- 
gress is  ready  to  receive  any  commimica- 
tion  he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Secretary  inform  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  a  quorum  of  the  Senate 
is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate  is 
ready  to  proceed  to  business. 


Congress  must  correct  the  Imbalance  of 
power  that  we  aUowed  to  develop  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches.  By  its  overwhelming  vote  to 
repeal  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  on 
December  31,  1970,  Congress  attempted 
to  reassert  its  authority  by  removing 
from  the  President  a  statement  of  policy 
which  the  Executive  had  improperly  in- 
terpreted as  a  blank  check  for  war. 

The  House  can  now  take  another  step 
to  restore  its  independence  and  dignity. 
In  adopting  this  resolution,  which  "dis- 
approves and  censures"  the  conduct  of 
the  President  and  directs  him  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  section  601,  we 
will  be  assuring  the  American  people  that 
the  Constitution  lives  in  our  land  and 
that  we  will  not  allow  the  law  to  be  vio- 
lated, even  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  must,  under 
the  rj)les  and  precedents  of  the  House, 
admonish  our  visitors  who  are  guests 
of  the  House  in  the  galleries,  that  dem- 
onstrations of  approval  or  disapproval 
are  not  permitted  from  the  galleries  dur- 
ing proceedings  of  the  House. 


RESOLUTION  DISAPPROVING  AND 
CENSURING  CONDUCT  OP  PRESI- 
DENT 

(Mrs.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  resolution  disapprov- 
ing and  censuring  the  conduct  of  the 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  POLICY  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
/nission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  begin 
this  new  session  of  Congress,  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  remains  the  supreme  is- 
sue before  our  country  and  before  Con- 
gress. 

The  President  has  attempted  to  show 
the  American  people  a  reassuring  scene 
of  a  war  dwindling  away.  But  behind  the 
facade  of  Vietnamization,  the  facts  of 
Vietnam  remain  as  ugly  and  brutal  as 
ever. 

No  amount  of  Presidential  rhetoric 
can  ma.sk  the  impact  of  this  dreaded 
war— the  blood  shed  and  the  lives  lost; 
the  horror  and  tragedy  of  a  disastrous 
conflict  which  has  drained  our  treasure 
OTid  stained  our  conscience. 

No  amount  of  Presidential  rhetoric 
can  mask  the  fact  that  the  President's 
policy  is  not  one  of  peace — but  of  con- 


President  of  the  United  States  in  delib 

erately  violating  the  law.  Section  601  of     tinued  death  and  destruction ^n  direct 

the  Military  Procurement  Act  of   1971     violation  of  the  will  of  the  people  and 


declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  terminate  "at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date"  all  military  operations  of 
the  United  States  in  Indochina  and  pro- 
vides for  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  mil- 
itary forces  "at  a  date  certain"  subject 
to  the  release  of  all  American  prisoners 
of  war. 


the  letter  of  the  law. 

Section  601  of  the  Military  Procure- 
ment Act  of  1971,  Public  Law  92-156, 
declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  terminate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  all  U.S.  military  operations 
in  Indochina  and  to  provide  for  the  with- 


drawal of  all  U.S.  military  forces  at  a 
In  signing  this  law,  the  President  said  date  certain  subject  to  the  releaae  of  all 
.  ViaH  nr.  iT,for.H«v,  r.f  oK«^i„or  K„  c««       American  prisoners  of  war.  Trie   Con- 


he  had  no  intention  of  abiding  by  sec- 
tion 601.  and  he  has  flouted  both  its  lan- 
guage and  intent  by  refusing  to  set  a 
date  for  withdrawal.  He  escalated  the 
massive  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  while 
Congress  was  in  recess,  and  he  has  con- 
tinued the  mass  bombings  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia. 

What  is  at  issue  here  is  a  constitu- 
tional confrontation.  Has  the  President 
the  authority  to  pick  and  choose  which 
sections  of  the  law  to  obey  and  which  to 
disobey? 


gress  passed  this  law  in  response  to  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  American 
people  who  want  this  deadly  conflict  to 
end,  and  to  end  now. 

At  the  time  the  President  signed  this 
law,  he  stated  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
abide  by  this  provision,  and  he  has  lived 
up  to  his  w'ord.  Not  only  has  he  ignored 
the  law  of  the  land,  but  through  renewed 
bombings — while  the  Congress  was  in  re- 
cess— he  has  embarked  on  a  policy  in 
direct  opposition  to  it. 


The  people  of  this  Nation  have  demon- 
strated theii^  steadfast  opposition  to  this 
war  time  and  time  again:  in  the  voting 
bo3th,  in  public  opinion  polls,  and  in  the 
streets. 

Yet  the  President — as  deaf  as  his  so- 
called  majority  is  silent — continues  to 
fuel  the  fires  of  war.  Such  callous  disre- 
gard for  the  will  of  the  people  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  coun- 
tenanced. 

Therefore,  VvC  are  today  introducing 
a  resolution  to  disapprove  and  censure 
the  conduct  of  the  President.  The  Pres- 
ident must  be  held  accountable  for  his 
actions. 


THE  PRESIDENT  IS  NOT  ABOVE  THE 
LAW 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  as  a  new  Member 
coming  in  last  year  I  was  thrilled  by 
the  charge  and  the  mandate  given  by 
our  distinguished  Speaker.  That  man- 
date and  charge  said  that  this  body 
would  assume  its  rightful  place  of 
leadership  in  the  structure  of  Govern- 
ment in  this  country. 

I  was  thrilled,  and  every  Member  of 
the  House  was  thrilled,  because  we  know 
that  we  have  the  ability  and  the  ca- 
pacity to  assume  that  role.  We  must  do 
this  because  we  are  the  body  closest  to 
the  people. 

I  am  rising  to  speak  to  the  resolution 
Introduced  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  New  York.  The  President 
Is  not  above  the  law.  This  House  has  a 
responsibility  to  act  when  basic  laws 
are  transgressed,  ignored,  and  defied. 

I  am  rising  to  speak  in  support  of  this 
resolution  because  once  and  for  all  in 
this  Nation  we  must  make  a  determina- 
tion that  the  separation  of  powers  of 
Government  means  the  equal  sharing 
of  power. 

No  one  is  above  the  law,  not  even  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  reminds 
our  guests  in  the  galleries  that  the  Cliair 
must  enforce  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
that  demonstrations  from  the  galleries 
vnll  not  be  permitted. 


ON  THE  MOTION  TO  CENSURE  THE 

PRESIDENT 
<• 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in  this 
motion  to  censure  not  because  I  expect 
that  this  will  occur,  but  because  I  know 
that  so  many  times  on  this  floor  Mem- 
bers have  stood  up  and  criticized  the 
other  body  for  failing  in  its  responsi- 
bilities. I  think  it  is  time  that  the  Mem- 
bers stood  up  and  criticized  the  Presi- 
dent when  he^^as  failed  in  his  respon- 
sibilities. 

However,  there  is  something  we  can  do 
even  if  we  do  not  censure  the  President, 
and  that  is  we  can  cut  off  the  funding 
of  this  immoral  and  unconstitutional  war 
in  Vietnam. 


Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  told 
that  there  will  be  much  said  this  year 
by  certain  strategists  about  law  and 
order. 

Certainly  the  highest  form  of  law  in 
this  country  is  the  constitution,  and  the 
most  important  issue  of  order  is  war  or 
peace. 

Yet  we  find  the  President  of  the  Unit-/ 
ed  States  in  flagrant  and  admitted  vio- 
lation of  the  constitution. 

Our  Constitution  wisely  preserves  for 
the  Congress,  the  body  most  closely  rep- 
resentative of  all  the  people,  the  right  to 
declare  war.  It  names  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  thereby  assigning 
him  the  lesser  duty  of  implementing  the 
military  decisions  made  by  Congress. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  in  Public  Law  92-156,  the 
Congress  made  a  decision  that  the  Viet- 
nam war  should  be  ended  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date.  The  President  was  man- 
dated to  withdraw  all  our  troops,  with  the 
provision  that  our  forces  should  remain 
only  as  long  as  our  prisoners  of  war  are 
not  released. 

In  liis  remarks  on  signing  the  bill  the 
President  stated  flatly  that  hfe  would 
ignore  this  provision  of  law.  By  so  do- 
ing, he  has  usurped  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
respond.  If  we  fail  to  act,  we  will  have 
only  ourselves  to  blame  for  further 
erosion  of  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  government. 

I  am  today  joining  in  the  introduction 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  sponsored 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Mrs.  Abzug)  resolving  that  President 
Nixon  be  <;ensured  for  disregarding  his 
constitutional  obligation  to  end  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

He  has  failed  to  order  a  prompt  with- 
drawal of  all  our  forces  by  a  date  cer- 
tain, and  instead  has  decreed  a  massive 
increase  in  the  air  war  and  bombing. 
This  escalation  of  the  war  was  com- 
menced when  Congress  was  away  on  re- 
cess and  college  students  were  home  on 
vacation. 

I  support  an  immediate  end  to  the  war, 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  •Xl  our 
forces  and  a  total  halt  to  the  bombing. 


THE  WEST  COAST  DOCK  STRIKE 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) ~^ 

Mrs.  IvUNK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  tliat 
on  this  first  day  of  this  new  session  of 
Congress  I  must  rise  to  express  my  deep 
regret  that  the  parties  representing  the 
west  coast  shipping  industry*  w^ho  were  in 
negotiation  were  unable  to  aiTive  at  a 
settlement,  necessitating  the  resiunp- 
tion  of  the  strike  yesterday. 

Those  of  us  who  followed  this  situa- 
tion that  began  last  summer  realize  the 
economic  hardships  and  losses  both  to 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  which  I  represent, 
and  many  west  coast  areas  and  other 
agricultural  communities. 

Because  of  the  resumption  of  this  strike 
we  are  again  faced  with  the  possibility 
of  even  more  serious  economic  hardships 
in  our  areas.  Therefore,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  joint  resolution  which  will 


require  the  Attorney  General  to  seek  an- 
other court  injunction  calling  for  a  sec- 
ond 80-day  cooling  off  period  in  order 
to  permit  the  parties  additional  time  in 
which  to  arrive  at  a  settlement. 

In  yesterday's  news  releases  one  of  the 
parties  declared  that 'they  simply  "ran 
out  {5f  time"  while  the  other  paily  stated 
that  there  was  only  one  major  is.sue  that 
was  preventing  a  settlement.  In  view  of 
this  and  because  of  tiie  precedents  estab- 
lished by  this  House  and  by  this  Congress 
in  dealing  with  tlie  railway  transporta- 
tion difficulties,  I  call  upon  tlie  commit- 
tees that  will  be  receiving  this  resolution 
to  expeditiously  handle  this  legislation 
and  to  enact  it  in  order  that  all  areas 
involved  may  be  saved  from  further  diffi- 
culties. 


POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  that 
the  gallery  be  cleared. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  not 
tolerate  demonstrations  of  approval,  or 
disapproval  in  the  galleries. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  a  point 
of  order  that  our  guests  and  those  in  the 
galleries  are  not  in  order.  I  request  that 
the  gallery  be  cleared. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's  point 
is  well  taken.  The  galleries  will  be 
cleared. 


CRUDE  AND  UNWARRANTED 
PUBLICITY  GIMMICK 

'  (Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.)    ' 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nobody  is  more  interested  in  bringing 
the  Vietnam  war  to  a  swift  and  just 
conclusion  than  President  Nixon.  By  May 
1,  American  strength  will  have  been  re- 
duced by  almost  one-half  million  troops 
during  the  course  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. Casualty  figures,  which  were  hit- 
ting 300  in  the  last  years  of  the  Jolin- 
son  administration,  are  now  in  single 
figures.  The  dollar  cost  of  the  war  is 
less  than  a  third  of  what  it  was  in  1968. 

^tlie  spectacle  we  have  just  witnessed 
stjould  really  focus  the  attention  of  all 
Americans  on  this  question:  should  we 
support  the  programs  of  those  very 
people  who  put  us  so  deeply  involved 
in  Vietnam  or  should  we  support  the  only 
policy  that  has  had  any  effect  in  getting 
us  out  of  Vietnam?  The  atiswer  should 
be  obvious  to  us  all. 

The  so-called  Mansfield  amendnjent, 
as  finally  approved  by  the  Congress,  does 
not  claim  to  be  binding  on  the  President. 
It  expresses  a  judgment  about  the  man- 
ner in  which  American  involvement  in 
the  war  should  be  ended.  Tlie  President 
is  not  obliged  to  follow  its  recommenda- 
tions— and  as  the  success  of  the  alterna- 
tive course  he  is  taking  should  make 
clear,  it  is  a  good  thing  that  he  does  not 
feel  obliged  to  follow  it. 

And  that  is  why.  before  closing.  I  would 
like  to  make  just  a  few  remarks  about 
the  tone  and  character  of  the  unneces- 
sary and  uninvited  display  here  this 
afternoon.  Democracies  are  fragile  in- 
stitutions. Tliey  are  dependent  on  rea- 
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soned  discourse  and  mutual  respect. 
What  we  have  just  witnessed  here  to- 
day was  far  from  that.  It  was  an  attempt 
to  lise  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives— an  institution  I  regard  as 
the  greatest  deliberative,  constitutional 
body  anywhere  in  the  world — for  a 
crude  and  unwarranted  publicity  gim- 
mick. 

I  think  the  organizer  of  this  spectacle 
owes  both  our  colleagues  and  the  Nation 
at  large  an  apology  for  this  behavior.  If 
anybody  warrants  the  censure  of  this 
body,  it  Is  not  President  Nixon  who  has 
courageously  and  selflessly^  endured  as- 
sault after  assault  on  his  motives  and 
character — but,  rather,  those  who  would 
use  this  Chamber  as  a  stage  for  continu- 
ing those  assaults — a  stage  being  watched 
by  the  world  audience  with  our  friends 
in  amazement  and  our  enemies  chuck- 
ling with  felee. 


broad  policy  determination  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 
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DEMONSTRATION  IN  THE  GALLERY 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

'Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  demon- 
stration— if  that  Is  the  proper  word  for 
the  disturbance  which  has  just  taken 
place  in  the  galleries — quite  obviously  Is 
well  organized  and  well  planned.  It 
flaunts  the  tradition  and  dignity  of  the 
House.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  constitutional 
process'es  of  government. 

Now,  the  question  is  who  organized  it? 
It  cannot  be  held  that  this  disturbance 
was  simply  coincidental  with  the  state- 
ments that  were  made  earlier  today  in  the 
House  urging  that  the  President  be  cen- 
sured. It  makes  one  wonder  who  s  direct- 
ing tills  ugly  show,  what  their  connec- 
tions are.  and  what  their  true  motives 
are. 


A  MISORDERING  OF  PRIORITIES 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  misordering  of  priori- 
ties for  speeches  to  point  to  a  floor 
demonstration  as  a  breach  of  the  rules 
so  as  to  becloud  the  issue  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  violated 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  true  that  the  President  has  the 
power  to  direct  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  but  not  to  declare  war  or 
to  continue  it  in  opposition  to  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  statements  that  have  been  made 
before  are  entitled  to  be  respected  and 
should  in  no  manner  be  disparaged  be- 
cause of  any  activity  which  may  happen 
in  the  gallaries . 

I  am  not  Intimidated,  and  support  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  on  the  reso- 
lution. I  favor  it.  I  believe  in  this  in- 
stance it  Is  a  serious  oflfense  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  say  flatly  he  will  not  respect  the 


all  the  assistance  it  can  to  help  hasten 
the  day  when  Congress  acts. 


NO  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  UNLESS  BIG 
STRIKES  CURBED 

(Mr.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  1972  is  only 
a  few  hours  old  and  already  it  appears 
that  our  Nation  faces  the  ominous  and 
all  too  familiar  threat  of  again  being 
brought  to  its  economic  knees  by  a  major 
transportation  strike. 

We  were  greeted  in  this  morning's 
papers,  for  example,  with  the  news  that 
the  long  and  costly  west  coast  longshore- 
men's strike  has  been  resumed. 

This  unhappy  New  Year's  development 
dramatically  underscores  the  urgency  of 
devising  better  means  of  dealing  with 
these  major  labor  disputes. 

The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Labor-Management  Relations,  which  I 
am  privileged  to  chair,  conducted  a  series 
of  informal  meetings  on  this  subject 
early  last  year. 

Since  then,  a  number  of  bills  have  been 
introduced — and  formal  hearings  begim 
by  the  Committee  of  Jurisdiction. 

While  these  developments  are  highly 
encouraging,  few  of  us  need  be  reminded 
of  the  past  reluctance  of  the  Congress 
to  come  to  grips  with  this  issue.  Not  even 
a  recent  series  of  three  back-to-back 
crises,  for  example,  was  enough  to  com- 
mand more  than  llth-hour  temporary 
solutions. 

Thus,  as  the  secoond  session  of  the  92d 
Congress  begins,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
momentum  now  built  up  not  be  lost. 

Accordingly,  our  Task  Force  will  con- 
tinue to  work  to  complement  the  activi- 
ties of  others  in  keeping  the  debate  on 
this  issue  in  sharp  focus. 

Beginning  this  month,  we  will  inten- 
sify our  efforts  to  help  the  Congress  iden- 
tify a  legislative  solution  which  is  both 
workable  and  fair  to  the  parties — and 
which,  most  importantly,  reflects  our 
paramount  concern  of  protecting  the 
public  interest. 

Our  examination  will  be  thorough.  In 
addition  to  complete  analyses  of  pres- 
ently pending  proposals,  we  will  solicit 
the  views  of  other  Members  of  Congress, 
the  administration,  academicians,  and 
representatives  of  business,  labor  and  the 
public.  We  are  not  looking  for  an  anti- 
union 0-  anti-management  solution — 
but  a  pro-public  one,  which  is  really  in 
the  best  interest  of  everyone  concerned. 
I  am  confident  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
our  review  we  will  be  able  to  offer  some 
specific  recommendations  which  will  as- 
sist the  Congress  in  reaching  a  consensus 
over  this  sorelyrneeded  and  long-over- 
due reform. 

The  American  people,  innocent  by- 
standers whose  wellbeing  and  livelihoods 
are  jeopardized  and  ravaged  by  these 
major  strikes,  are  demanding — and  de- 
serve, an  expeditious  and  effective  con- 
gressional response. 
And  our  Task  Force  is  anxious  to  lend 


PUBLIC  OPINION  CANNOT  BE  AC- 
CURATELY MEASURED  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a 
little  bit  amused  at  the  remarks  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  the  city  of  New  York 
who  seems  to  think  the  sun  rises  and 
sets  in  that  community,  and  that  New 
York  City  is  a  good  bellwether  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  this  country. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  few  of  the  talk 
shows  originating  there  with  a  stacked 
audience  such  as  we  witnessed  here  a 
few  moments  ago.  The  reactions  to  ques- 
tions or  statements  by  individuals  on 
those  shows  is  predictable  when  the  au- 
dience is  made  up  strictly  of  native  New 
Yorkers.  And  if  one  would  take  the  meas- 
ure of  public  opinion  simply  from  that 
community  he  would  certainly  be  fooling 
himself. 

I  would  suggest  that  to  get  an  honest 
sampling  of  public  opinion  as  to  what 
kind  of  President  Mr.  Nixon  is  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  ought  to 
get  a  much  better  reading  from  around 
our  country.  I  suspect  most  Members 
fresh  from  their  districts  will  agree  with 
me  that  he's  more  popular  now  than 
ever  before. 

Finally,  if  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  and  a  few  others  do  not  like  what 
our  President  is  doing,  it  is  certainly 
their  right  to  introduce  a  censure  or 
impeachment  resolution,  but  I  predict  Its 
support  will  be  as  negligible  as  the  gen- 
tlewoman's influence  in  this  House. 


ANTONIO  B.  WON  PAT  FULLY  RE- 
BUTS U.N.  ASSERTION  THAT 
GUAM'S  CITIZENS  ARE  UNHAPPY 
WITH  ROLE  AS  U.S.   TERRITORY 

(Mr.  MATSUNAGA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hau- 
oli  Makahikl  Hou"-^r  Happy  New 
Year,  as  we  say  in  Hawaii.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  first  legislative 
order  of  business  in  the  House  in  this 
second  session  of  the  92d  Congress  will 
be  the  consideration  of  H.R.  8787,  a  bill 
to  provide  nonvoting  representation  In 
the  House  for  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

In  this  connection  my  colleagues  will 
no  doubt  be  interested  in  the  corre- 
spondence from  Antonio  B.  Won  Pat, 
Guam's  elected  but  as  yet  unofficial  del- 
egate to  Washington,  relating  to  charges 
by  a  United  Nations  subcommittee  that 
Guam's  political  association  with  the 
United  States  is  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  Guam's  citizens. 

Mr.  Won  Pat  responded  to  that  as- 
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sertion  in  the  strongest  possible  terms, 
pointing  out  that — 

Even  the  moet  casual  visitor  to  Guam 
would  readily  see  that  the  t>eople  are  any- 
thing but  captive  subjects  of  an  oppressive 
colonial  power. 

To  the  contrary,  since  Guam  first  became 
a  possession  of  the  United  States  In  1888, 
the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  our  people 
has  been  to  obtain  greater  participation  in 
America's  affairs,   not  less. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  precisely  to 
that  end  that  H.R.  8787  Is  directed.  It 
would  provide  both  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  with  a  real  voice  in  our  Nation's 
affairs. 

I  urge  that  each  Member  be  present 
today  to  support  this  equitable  legisla- 
tion, and  I  commend  to  each  Member  the 
full  text  of  the  letters  from  Mr.  Won  Pat,^ 
referred  to  above,  which  I  include  In  thj 
Record : 

Territory  op  Guam,  U.S.A.,  Office 
OF    Guam's    Representative    in 
Washington. 
Washington,  B.C.,  November  2,  1971. 

Dear  Congressman:  The  United  Nations 
Subcommittee  on  the  Pacific  recently  sub- 
mitted to  the  full  Committee  on  Colonial- 
ism a  report  critical  of  the  present  relation- 
ships between  the  United  States  and  two  of 
its  territories,  Guam  and  American  Samoa. 
The  report  asserted.  In  effect,  that  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  island's  inhabitants 
these  relationships  well  might  be  re-eval- 
uated. 

While  I  cannot  speak  for  American  Samoa, 
as  the  elected  Representative  of  the  100,000 
American  citizens  of  Guam,  I  can  and  do 
denounce  all  statements  which  denigrate 
the  excellent  relations  Guam  and  the  rest 
of  the  United  States  enjoy. 

In  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
you  and  In  view  of  the  pendency  of  the  Dele- 
gate BUI,  H.R.  8787,  I  am  pleased  to  enclose 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Honorable  U. 
Thant,  Secretary-General  of  the  U.N.,  rebut- 
ting some  of  the  misinformed  and  mislead- 
ing statements  in  the  report  of  the  U.N. 
Subcommittee. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  any  comments  you 
might  care  to  make. 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Antonio  B.  Won  Pat. 

Terhitort  op  Guam,  U.S.A.,  Office 
OF  Guam's  Representative  in 
Washington, 

Washington,  D.C.,  November  1, 1971. 
Hon.  U.  Thant, 

Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations, 
UJf.  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Deab  Mb.  Secretaky:  As  a  native  of  Guam 
and  the  elected  Representative  of  the  more 
than  100,000  people  of  Guam  who  are  all 
Ouamanians  (U.S.  citizens),  I  am  writing  to 
protest  the  allegations  of  the  United  Nations 
Subcommittee  on  the  Pacific,  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Colonialism,  that  Guam's  political 
association  with  the  United  States  is  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interests  of  its  citizens. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  facts  will  cer- 
tainly reveal  that  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

It  Is  diflBcult  to  conceive  of  what  grounds 
the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  used  as 
a  basis  for  their  findings.  Certainly,  it  could 
not  be  laid  to  information  received  from  dis- 
gruntled islanders  lobbying  for  a  change  in 
our  status.  To  my  knowledge,  no  such  group 
exists. 

Nor  could  substantiating  data  have  been 
gathered  during  a  personal  inspection  tour. 
Even  the  most  casual  visitor  to  Guam  would 
readily  see  that  the  people  are  anything  but 


captive  subjects  of  an  oppressive  colonialist 
power. 

To  the  contrary,  since  Guam  first  became 
a  possession  of  the  United  States  in  1898,  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  of  our  people  has 
been  to  obtain  greater  participation  In  Amer- 
ica's affairs,  not  less. 

Our  loyalty  to  America  has  been  proven 
many  times.  In  World  War  11,  when  Japanese 
forces  invaded  and  held  Guam  captive  for 
several  years;  yet  not  a  single  Guamanlan 
turned  his  back  on  America.  In  the  conflict 
In  Vietnam,  where  67  of  our  sons,  to  date, 
have  died  in  support  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
in  Southeast  Asia.  And  in  countless  other  in- 
stances where  my  fellow  islanders  have 
gladly  volunteered  to  serve  whenever  America 
called. 

In  return,  our  fellow  Americans  have  ex- 

ressed  their  awareness  of  our  efforts  on  their 

(half  W^  granting  us  citizenship  in  1950, 
along  with  the  right  to  elect  a  21 -man  legis- 
lature. Two  years  ago,  the  U.S.  Congress  au- 
thorized Guam  to  elect  its  first  native  Gov- 
ernor. Last  year,  the  elections  were  held,  and 
over  85  per  cent  of  the  registered  voters 
turned  out  to  cast  thielr  ballots  in  an  open 
and  honest  election.  This  last  fact,  I  am  sure 
you  will  note,  Is  more  than  can  be  said  for 
many  of  Guam's  neighbors  in  the  Far  East. 

Today,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Is  preparing  to  vote  on  a  bill,  H.R.  8787,  that 
would  authorize  the  Territories  of  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  each  elect  a  non-voting 
delegate  to  that  body.  Passage  of  this  leg^- 
latlon  would  not  only  assure  the  people  of 
Guam  true  representation  within  the  Federal 
establishment  but  also  permit  us  at  least  a 
voice  in  our  Nation's  affairs. 

Obviously,  Guayi's  relationship  with  the 
United  States  has  not  been  a  one-way  street. 
The  people  of  Guam  have  benefited  enor- 
mously and  the  United  States  has  been  able 
to  count  on  the  lasting  support  and  affec- 
tion of  the  Guamanlan  people.  In  today's 
confused  world  nothing  more  can  be  ex- 
pected and,  quite  often,  far  I%ss  is  received. 

To  be  sure,  through  the  years  moments  of 
stress  and  strain  have  shown  through  the 
fabric  of  our  mutual  association.  Today,  for 
example,  the  Government  of  Guam  is  hard 
at  work  seeking  an  agreement  with  the  U.S. 
Navy  to  limit  the  amount  of  island  land  the 
military  controls.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
have  large  tracts  of  Federally-owned  land, 
now  lying  vacant,  returned  to  the  people  of 
Guam. 

Chances  of  a  settlement  In  each  qf  these 
instances  appear  favorable  in  time  aM  I  am 
confident  that  our  present  differences,  much 
like  our  past  dlflScultles,  will  all  be  adequate- 
ly resolved  by  working  within  a  democratic 
system  of  government. 

I  trust  that  the  preceding  statements  will 
afford  you  and  the  m'embers  of  the  Sub- 
committee a  better  understanding  of  the  true 
nature  of  Guam's  relationship  with  the 
United  States.  If  I  may  be  of  further  service 
to  you  with  respect  to  the  American  Territory 
of  Guam,  please  feel  free  to  call  on  me  at 
any  time. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Antonio  B.  Won  Pat. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2067) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 


>  I 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


MARIA  LUIGIA  DI  GIORGIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  2070) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Luigia  Di  Giorgio. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.    ANNA    MARIA   BALDINI   DELA 
ROSA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3713) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Baldinl 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  COLBATH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  4310) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Colbath. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 


MRS.  CARMEN  PRADO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6108) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Carmen  Prado. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  on  objection. 


RENE  PAULO  ROHDEN-SOBRINHO 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  5181) 
for  the  reliei  of  Rene  Paulo  Rohden- 
Sobrinho. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  ov"er 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

was  no  objection. 


CATHERINE  E.  SPELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7312) 
for  the  relief  of  Catherine  E.  Spell. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bilL  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectloa  to 
the  request  of  Uie  gentleman  frorii  Mis- 
souri? ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  1862) 
for  the  relief  of  Frank  J.  McCabe. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DONALD  L.  BULMER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1994) 
for  the  relief  of  Donald  L.  Bulmer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  MARINA  MUNOZ  DE  WYSS 
<NEE  LOPEZ) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5579) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marina  Munoz  de 
Wyss  (nee  Lopez). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VrrO  SERRA 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5586) 
for  the  relief  of  Vito  Serra. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  xman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CARMEN  MARIA  PENA-GARCANO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6342) 
for  the  relief  of  Carmen  Maria  Pena- 
Gnrcano. 

Mr.  HALt.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  H.  NICKERSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4064) 
for  the  relief  of  William  H.  Nickerson. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAICER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANTONIO  BENAVIDES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2394) 
for  the  relief  of  Antonio  Benavldes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 


MRS.  CONCEPCION  GARCIA 
BALAURO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  2703) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Concepcion  Garcia 
Balauro. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALBINA  LUCIO  Z.  MANLUCU 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  559)  for 
the  relief  of  Albina  Lucio  Z.  Manlucu. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


DELEGATES  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES FOR  GUAM  AND 
THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8787)  to  provide  that 
the  unincorporated  territories  of  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  repre- 
sented in  Congress  by  a  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  8787,  with  Mr. 
Slack  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  flr.st  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Bur- 
ton) will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen)  will  be  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California.  (Mr.  Burton)  . 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  author  of  this 
legislation,  I  am  plea.'ied  to  have  been 
honored  by  the  responsibility  of  man- 
aging this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  would 
extend  the  democratic  and  representa- 
tive process  to  our  fellow -Americans  of 
two  of  our  self-governing  territories. 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  by  pro- 
viding them  the  opportunity  to  elect  non- 
voting Delegates  who  would  represent 


them  here,  in  this  House,  beginning  with 
tlie  next  Congress. 

This  bill  has  received  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs:  the  vote  was  26  ayes, 
and  only  one  no. 

The  proposal  to  grant  these  territories 
a  non-voting  Delegate  has  been  before 
the  Congress,  in  one  form  or  another, 
since  the  84th  Congress. 

At  the  last  Congress,  my  bUl,  almost 
identical  to  H.R.  8787,  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Its  coauthors  included  such  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  as  the  Hon.  Rogers 
Morton,  now  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  Mr.  Albert  and  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr. 
AspiNALL.  Unfortunately,  the  committee 
action  came  too  late  in  the  session  for  a 
rule  to  be  granted  and  the  bill  never 
came  to  the  floor. 

However,  the  bipartisan  spirit  of  sup- 
port continued  during  the  current  Con- 
gress. Three  bills  were  introduced  at 
this  session  and  were  considered  by  the 
subcommitteee  on  Territorial  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  One  was  introduced  by  my- 
self and  other  members.  In  addition,  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member, 
Mr.  Saylor,  introduced  a  separate  bill, 
and  so  did  Mr.  Hosmer  and  nine  other 
minority  members  of  the  committee. 

The  bills  were  almost  identical.  The 
minor  differences  generally  were  easily 
resolved.  It  was  decided  that  there  should 
be  a  runoff  election  should  no  candidate 
receive  a  majority — which  was  a  pro- 
posal of  the  Administration.  It  was  re- 
solved that  the  Delegates  would  not  have 
a  vote  in  committee  unless  the  House 
Rules  were  changed;  and  that  the  House 
Rules  could  be  amended  to  adjust  the 
compensation  and  benefits  of  the  Dele- 
gates. It  was  proposed  that  the  cost  of 
the  Delegates  be  paid  by  the  territories, 
but  this  was  not  adopted  as  there  was 
no  precedent  for  it. 

A  clean  bill.  H.R.  8658  was  introduced 
by  myself  with  Mr.  Aspinall  and  Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen  as  principal  coauthors 
and  with  23  other  sponsors  including  Mr. 
Stephens  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Taylor  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  and  • 
Mrs.  Chisiiolm. 

So  that  members  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, who  were  ndt  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, could  join  in  sponsorship  of 
this  legislation,  the  committee  reported 
out  this  bill,  H.R.  8787,  introduced  by  my- 
self, which  incorporated  the  committee 
amendments.  Mr.  Aspinall  and  Mr.  Say- 
lor are  principal  coauthors  of  this  bill. 

It  is  this  legislation,  H.R.  8787,  which 
is  before  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  we  in  the  Congress  more  than  any- 
one else  have  created  the  imperative  need 
for  the  territories  to  be  represented 
among  us.  Year  by  year  the  Congress 
has  included  the  territories  more  and 
more  in  general  legislation — from  public 
assistance  to  housing:  from  educational 
aid  to  the  minimum  wage ;  from  airports 
to  veterans  benefits:  and  in  a  multitude 
of  other  bills.  Seldom  today  do  we  pass 
separate  legislation  just  for  the  territor- 
ies. We  have  come  to  recognize  that  they 
have  reached  a  stage  in  their  develop- 
ment when  we  can  treat  them  like  the 
rest  of  our  country.  It  is  a  credit  to  our 


fellow  Americans  in  the  territories,  and  to 
the  Congress,  that  they  have  come  so 
far.  They  elect  their  Governors  and  their 
legislators  and  manage  their  own  affairs 
as  do  the  people  of  the  several  States. 

No  longer  does  legislation  for  the  ter- 
ritories pass  through  a  handful  of  sub- 
committees. Every  committee  of  Con- 
gress is  legislating  for  the  territories.  And 
no  longer  does  only  one  administrative 
department,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, have  control  over  Federal  pro- 
grams for  the  territories.  Every  agency 
of  Goveinment  novv  is  administering 
these  programs. 

The  territories  recognized  several  years 
ago  that  they,  like  congressional  districts 
each  01'  us  represent,  need  an  elected  of- 
ficial in  Washington.  Therefore,  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  each  elected  a 
Washington  representative.  This  proved 
an  unsatisfactory  solution  because  these 
representatives,  although  able  men,  have 
no  status  above  that  of  any  lobbyist.  They 
could  only  ask  Conirrssmen  and  Sen- 
ators to  do  for  them  what  they  could  not 
do  themselves. 

And  I  must  add.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
many  Me.Tibers  of  this  House  have  showTi 
gi-eat  intere-st,  and  devoted  much  time,  to 
assisting  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  two  territories  petitioned  the  Con- 
gress to  grant  them  what  we  have 
granted  every  mature  tenitory  for  180 
years:  a  nonvoting  delegate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Such  a  delegate 
would  have  the  access  and  the  official 
stature  necessary  to  represent  the  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  the  territories.  His  voice 
could  be  heard  in  the  Congiess  and  in  the 
Executive. 

Under  this  legislation,  a  Delegate 
would  be  elected  imder  the  same  condi- 
tions and  for  the  same  term  of  office  as 
a  Member  of  the  House.  He  would  have 
the  privilege  to  speak  and  access  to  the 
same  resources  as  doea  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico. 

More  important,  indeed,  than  all  the 
practical  reasons  I  have  given  for  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation,  is  that  this  bill 
extends  democratic  representation  to 
American  citizens  who  have  never  had  a 
direct  voice  in  the  course  of  their  gov- 
ernment. In  passing  this  bill,  we  shall  be 
affirming  our  commitment  to  the  demo- 
cratic principles  of  our  Republic. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  histor?/,  with 
the  passage  of  this  legislation,  every 
American  citizen  living  permanently  on 
American  soil,  will  be  represented  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  20  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Aspn«LL). 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
have  seen  the  years  come  and  go  in  my 
public  service,  which  period  is  now  ap- 
proaching the  half  century  mark,  I  have 
become  more  and  more  impressed  by  a 
philosophy  of  life  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed ofttimes  as  follows: 

The  better  we  know  each  other,  the  more 
we  love  each  other. 

To  this  I  would  add  that  as  under- 
standing and  love  develops'lu^he  minds 
of  people  who  are  associated  together  by 
common  principles  of  freedom  and  lib- 


erty, we  tend  to  desire  to  share  not  only 
the  responsibilities  which  flow  to  those 
of  us  who  are  dedicated  to  such  princi- 
ples of  freedom  and  liberty  but  also  we 
desire  to  share  the  benefits.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  as  members  of  a  freedom-loving 
nation  that  I  wish  to  make  my  statement 
in  support  of  the  legislation  now  before 
us. 

It  has  been  my  responsibility  and  priv- 
ilege in  this  body  beginning  in  January 
1949  to  help  in  the  consideration  of  mat- 
ters and  problems  relating  to  the,  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
cho.se  such  assignment  wHen  I  came  to 
Congress  because  of  my  interest  in  gov- 
ernment, attained  and  furthered  during 
my  university  days  and  my  years  of 
leaching  in  the  public  schools. 

Our  fellow  citizens  of  the  territories 
are  not  our  wards,  but  rather,  they  are 
full-fledged  citizens  of  our  Nation.  Inso- 
far as  it  is  practical  to  do  so,  they  are 
entitled  to  the  full  si^ectrum  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  benefits  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  Since  the  beginning 
of  our  Nation,  segments  of  our  area  have 
been  inhabited  and  developed  by  citizens 
of  the  territories.  In  all  instances  except 
that  one  having  to  do  with  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines,  they  have  become  in- 
tegral parts  of  our  Nation,  either  as  sister 
states  or  as  incorporated  or  unincorpo- 
rated territories  or  as  a  Commonwealth, 
such  as  Puerto  Rico. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  this  summer  I 
was  charged  with  the  handling  of  the 
legislation  on  the  floor  of  this  body  pro- 
viding for  Puerto  Rico  to  develop  its  own 
Commonwealth  Constitution.  I  was  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
ior and  Insular  Affairs  when  the  state- 
hood bill  for  Alaska  was  passed  by  this 
body  in  1958.  I  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  when  Hawaii  was  granted 
statehood  in  1959.  I  have  been  a  part 
of  the  legislative  operation  of  the  House 
committee  and  the  approving  of  the  Or- 
ganic Acts  for  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Since  passage  of  the  Organic  Acts, 
we  have  seen  fit  to  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  territorial  legislatures  and 
the  Governors  of  these  two  areas.  We 
have  also  provided  for  the  election  of  the 
legislature  for  the  national  area  of  Sa- 
moa as  well  as  the  legislative  body  of  the 
Trust  Territory.  Recently  the  unincor- 
porated territories  of  Guam  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  have  provided  for  the  elec- 
tion of  persons  de.signated  by  them  to 
serve  as  representatives  here  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

As  far  as  the  unincorporated  territories 
of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  may  I 
say  that  in  my  opinion  the  next  orderly 
step  is  to  pass  legislation  permitting  these 
integral  parts  of  our  Nation  whose  in- 
dustry, service,  and  loyalty  have  been 
proven  over  and  over  again,  to  have  non- 
voting delegates  serving  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the  people  in 
these  areas  almost  as  well,  in  some  cases 
just  as  well  or  even  better,  than  I  know 
the  people  of  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict. I  have  visited  their  areas  and 
worked  with  their  people  continually 
during  the  last  23  years.  I  know  them 
intimately,  including  all  of  their  leaders, 


Governors  appointed  by  various  admmis- 
trations  and  now  elected  by/the  people, 
and  legislators  belonging  Ix/all  political 
organizations  present  in  >he  territories. 
It  has  been  one  of  the  rnos^  rewarding 
experiences  of  my  public  life  to  see  what 
I  am  prompted  to  refer  to  as  the  orderly 
and  constructive  development  of  the  peo- 
ple of  these  areas  into  local  bodies  wliich 
are  completely  in  harmony  with  our 
government  and  which  are  serving  the 
citizens  of  these  areas  not  only  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  areas  concerned,  but  in 
the  interests  of  our  Nation  itself. 

The  Virgin  Islands  were  acquired  by 
the  United  States  in  1916.  Tliose  who  did 
not  desire  to  become  citizens  of  their  new 
nation  were  allov.ed  to  seek,  their  citizen- 
ship elsewhere.  Very  few  of  them  did. 
They  have  been  continually  proud  of 
their  association  with  their  new  mother 
country.  I  have  never  seen  a  people  who 
are  prouder  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
citizens  of  the  United  Ktr.tes  of  America 
than  these  people  of  the  Caribbean. 

Guam  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1898  as  a  part  of  the  treaty  v^liich  ended 
the  war  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  monarchy  of  Spain. 
Since  that  time  Guam  has  been  tlie  west- 
ein  gateway  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  Because  of  its  relationship  to 
the  international  dateline,  they  have  the 
slogan  that  Guam  is  the  first  area  of  each 
new  day  where  tlie  sun  rises  on  American 
territory.  Its  struggles  and  phenomenal 
growth,  advantaged  and  disadvantaged 
at  the  same  time  by  the  military,  has 
been  unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  our 
great  Nation.  The  loyalty  of  its  people 
during  two  great  ".orld  wprs  has  been  so 
outstanding  th.it  knowledgeable  citizens 
of  the  United  States  have  constantly  re- 
ferred to  such  loyalty  as  being  unsur- 
passed by  any  of  our  citizens. 

In  each  of  these  two  territories  the  peo- 
ple have  proved  themrelves  worthy  of 
the  confidence  and  trust  reposed  in  them 
by  the  Federal  Government.  I  would  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  during  their 
progress  toward  closer  and  fuller  asso- 
ciation with  thp  rest  of  the  citizens  of  tlie 
United  States  that  they  have  had  their 
difficulties  ond  problems,  but  I  would 
suggest  at  the  same  time  that  by  and 
large  they  have  handled  them  as  wisely 
as  any  peoples  we  have  vithin  this  Union. 
They  are  now  asking  for  this  closer  re- 
lationship with  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  They  are  not  out- 
siders— they  are  insiders.  We  are  not 
helping  some  people  removed  from  us, 
we  are  helping  our  own.  We  are  making 
it  easier  for  them  to  let  all  of  us  under- 
stand and  know  their  problems  and  their 
potential  contributions  to  our  Nation. 
We  are  not  giving  them  something  new 
and  unheard  of — we  are  sharing  with 
them  that  which  is  dear  to  us.  I  return 
to  my  first  quote : 

The  better  we  know  each  other,  the  more 
we  love  each  other  and  the  more  we  love 
each  other,  the  more  determined  we  are  to 
share  with  each  other  mutual  responsibili- 
ties and  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  8787,  which  provides  for  two  non- 
voting Delegates  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, one  from  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  one  from  Guam.  At  the  present  time 
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the  House  has  a  nonvoting  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico,  and  a 
nonvoting  Delegate  from  the  District  of 
Coliunbia.  The  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
result  in  a  total  of  four  nonvoting  Dele- 
gates to  the  House  from  the  U.S.  terri- 
tories and  possessions.  Incidentally,  in 
the  past  Congress  has  had  as  many  as  10 
nonvoting  Delegates  at  one  time.  There  is 
no  particular  significance  to  the  fact  that 
one  is  called  a  Resident  Commissioner 
and  the  others  are  called  Delegates.  Un- 
der this  legislation  each  of  them  are 
elected  representatives  from  their  re- 
spective territories,  with  the  right  to 
represent  their  territorial  interests  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  a  nonvoting 
capacity. 

It  should  be  emphasized  at  the  outset 
that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  will  not 
affect  the  total  number  of  Members  in 
the  House.  That  total  has  been  435  since 
1910,  except  for  the  brief  period  prior  to 
1960  when  it  was  increased  to  437  as  the 
result  of  the  admission  into  the  Union  of 
the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  When  the  Representatives  were 
apportioned  after  the  1960  census  the 
total  number  became  435  again,  where  It 
is  today.  The  nonvoting  Delegates  are  not 
Members  of  the  House  and  are  not 
counted  in  the  total  number. 

As  a  matter  of  general  interest,  the 
total  membership  of  the  House  during  its 
entire  history  has  been  as  follows:  65 
under  the  original  constitutional  appor- 
tiorunent;  106  after  the  1790  census;  142 
after  the  1800  census:  186  after  the  1810 
census:  213  after  the  1820  census;  242 
after  the  1830  census:  232  after  the  1840 
census:  237  after  the  1850  census;  243 
after  the  1R60  census:  293  after  the  1870 
census:  332  after  the  1880  census;  357 
after  the  1890  census;  391  after  the  1900 
census:  435  after  the  1910  census. 

In  addition  to  its  oflBcial  Members,  the 
House  has  had  a  long  hi.story  of  oflBcial, 
nonvoting,  delegates  from  the  various 
territories.  The  practice  started  under 
the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  has  continued 
to  the  present  time.  The  ordinance  of 
1787  provided  for  a  delegate  from  the  ter- 
ritory northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,  and 
the  first  delegate  from  that  territory  was 
William  Henr>'  Harrison.  In  1790  Con- 
gress authorized  a  delegate  from  the  ter- 
ritory south  of  the  River  Ohio,  but  the 
delegate  did  not  actually  take  ofiBce  until 
1795.  The  following  list  shows  the  terri- 
tories authorized  to  send  delegates  to 
Congress,  and  the  authorizing  statute: 
Territory  and  Authorizing  Statute 

North  of  the  Ohio  River — Northwest  Or- 
dinance of  1787. 

South  of  the  Ohio  River — 1  Statute  123 
(1790). 

AUssissippl— 1  Statute  549  (1798). 

Indiana— 2  Statute  58  ( 1800) . 

Orleans — 2  Statute  322  (1805) . 

Michigan— 2  Statute  309  (1805) . 

minols— 2  Statute  514  (1809). 

Missouri — 2  Statute  743  (1812). 

Alabama — 3  Statute  371   (1817). 

Arkansas — 3  Statute  493  ( 1819) . 

Florida— 3  Statute  654  (1822) . 

Wisconsin — 5  Statute  10  ( 1838) . 

Iowa — 5  Statute  235  (1838) . 

Oregon — 9  Statute  323  (1848). 

Mlnnesota^-9  Statute  403  (1849). 

New  Mexico — 9  Statute  446  (1850). 

Utah — 9  Statute  453  (1850). 

Washington— 10  Statute  172  (1853). 


Nebraska^lO  Statute  277  (1854). 

Kansas — 10  Statute  283   (1854). 

Colorado— 12  Statute  172  (1861). 

Nevada— 12  Statute  209  (1861). 

Dakota^l2  Statute  239  (1861). 

Arizona— 12  Statute  664  (1863). 

Idaho — 12  Statute  808  (1863) . 

Montana — 13  Statute  853  (1864). 

Wyoming- 15  Statute  178  (1868). 

District  of  Columbia — 16  Statute  426 
(1871). 

Oklahoma.— 26  Statute  81   (1890). 

Hawaii— 31  Statute  141  (1900). 

Puerto  Rico — 31  Statute  86  (1900). 

PhUlpplne  Islands— 32  Statute  694  (1902). 

Alaska— 34  Statute  169  (1906). 

District  of  Columbia — 84  Statute  848 
(1970). 

One  important  fact  with  respect  to  ter- 
ritorial Delegates  needs  to  be  mentioned 
and  emphasized.  The  provisioii  for  a 
nonvoting  tenitorial  representative  in 
the  House  is  in  no  sense  a  first  step  in 
the  admission  of  the  territory  into  the 
Union  as  a  State.  It  is,  of  course,  a  his- 
torical fact  that  most  of  the  territories 
that  have  sent  Delegates  to  the  House 
were  later  admitted  as  States.  There  are 
important  exceptions,  however,  and 
these  exceptions  underscore  the  fact  that 
the  provision  for  a  Delegate  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  prelude  to  statehood. 

The  most  obvious  exception  is  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  Instead  of  becoming  a 
State,  the  territory  became  an  independ- 
ent nation.  Another  exception  is  Puerto 
Rico.  It  has  a  special  statutory  status 
called  Commonwealth,  and  although  fu- 
ture statehood  is  a  possibility,  there  are 
other  alternatives  that  are  equally  pos- 
sible, and  that  ai-e  under  active  con- 
sideration today.  The  provision  for  a 
Resident  Commissioner  in  Congress  is  in 
no  sense  a  prejudgment  that  the  Com- 
monwealth is  destined  to  become  a  State. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  it  would  not. 
I  mean  only  to  say  that  statehood  is  not 
necessarily  the  alternative  that  will  be 
provided  by  Congress.  Other  alternatives 
are  available. 

What  I  have  said  about  Puerto  Rico 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Next,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the 
distinction  between  incorporated  and 
unincorporated  territories.  An  incorpo- 
rated territory  is  one  to  which  all  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  have  been 
extended.  The  Constitution  is  usually  ex- 
tended to  a  territory  by  a  specific  provi- 
sion in  its  organic  act.  An  unincorpo- 
rated territory  is  one  in  which  some  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  do  not  apply, 
again  because  of  the  terms  of  Its  or- 
ganic act.  The  United  States  does  not 
now  have  any  incorporated  territories. 
The  last  ones  were  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
Our  present  territories  are  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  the 
Coinmonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  a  few 
small  islands.  All  of  them  are  unincorpo- 
rated. My  point  is  that  incorporation  or 
lack  of  incorporation  has  no  relevance 
to  the  need  for  nonvoting  representation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Although  the  incorporation  of  a  terri- 
tory has,  historically,  been  a  preliminary 
step  to  statehood,  this  bill  has  nothing 
to  do  with  incorporation.  It  is  concerned 
only  with  a  nonvoting  Delegate,  and  his- 
torically a  nonvoting  Delegate  is  not  nec- 
essarily associated  with  statehood,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  with  respect  to  Puerto 


Rico,  the  Philippines,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

When  this  bill  is  enacted,  American 
Samoa  will  be  our  only  remaining  terri- 
tory which  has  no  representation  In 
Congress.  I  do  not  regard  the  enactment 
of  this  bill,  which  provides  for  nonvoting 
delegates  from  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  as  any  precedent  for  a  non- 
voting Delegate  from  American  Samoa. 
The  need  for  a  nonvoting  Delegate  must 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
applicable  to  each  territory.  The  facts 
relating  to  American  Samoa  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  vastly  different  from  the 
facts  applicable  to  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  precedent 
for  American  Samoa  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  self-government  in  the 
various  territories.  Puerto  Rico  probably 
has  a  greater  degree  of  self-government 
than  either  Guam  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 
The  District  of  Columbia,  however,  prob- 
ably has  less. 

Tremendous  strides  have  been  made  in 
recent  years  in  the  development  of  self- 
government  in  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Each  territory  has  a  broad  Or- 
ganic Act,  enacted  by  Congress,  under 
which  the  territory  has  an  elected  Gov- 
ernor, an  elected  legislature,  and  an  in- 
dependent judiciary.  The  local  govern- 
ment has  a  degree  of  autonomy  in  local 
affairs  that  is  comparable  to  that  of  the 
States. 

In  both  territories  the  people  have 
shown  an  increasingly  mature  grasp  of 
their  responsibilities.  Politically,  they 
have  developed  meaningful  party  sys- 
tems. In  the  last  general  election  in  the 
Virgin  Islands,  80  percent  of  the  regis- 
tered voters  actually  voted.  In  Guam 
88  percent  voted.  That  is  an  unusual 
record.  Moreover,  there  was  not  a  single 
charge  of  election  irregularity  or  fraud. 

The  budgets  for  operating  the  territo- 
rial governments  are  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $70  million  annually  for  Guam  and 
$87  million  annually  for  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. The  territorial  governments  are 
responsible  for  the  administration  of 
these  fimds. 

Economically,  the  private  economy 
in  both  territories  is  growing  and  pros- 
perous. It  is  based  both  on  tourism  and 
supporting  services,  and  on  manufac- 
turing. Development  of  the  economy  has 
increased  the  need  for  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  services,  and  for  public 
improvements.  The  territorial  govern- 
ments  are   responding   to   those   needs. 

The  population  of  Guam  is  around 
87,000  and  the  population  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  is  about  64,000.  This  is  larger  than 
the  population  of  many  of  our  earlier 
territories  which  sent  delegates  to  the 
House. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  8787  will  bene- 
fit both  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
territorial  governments.  The  day  has 
passed  when  all  Federal  legislation  for 
the  territories  can  be  handled  separately 
from  general  legislation.  Rapidly  chang- 
ing economic  and  social  conditions  in 
both  the  continental  United  States  and 
the  territories  make  it  necessary  to  deter- 
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mine  on  a  case-by-case  basis  whether  a 
particular  Federal  program  should  or 
should  not  be  made  applicable  in  the 
territories.  As  legislation  progresses 
through  the  various  legislative  commit- 
tees of  the  House,  the  presence  of  a  non- 
voting delegate  who  can  speak  with  au- 
thority and  with  knowledge  of  territorial 
needs  will  be  invaluable  to  the  House. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  territory, 
It  Is  equally  important  that  the  people 
have  an  elected  spokesman  who  can  par- 
ticipate in  the  legislative  process,  on  a 
nonvoting  basis,  and  make  certain  that 
Congress  considers  the  interests  of  the 
territory  along  with  the  interests  of  all 
other  citizens. 

For  several  years,  both  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  have  maintained  a  rep- 
resentative in  Washington,  and  those  two 
representatives  have  been  diligent  in 
their  efforts  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  committees  and  to  the  Members  of 


the  House  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
the  territorial  pe<Jple.  These  representa- 
tives, however,  have  no  status  in  Con- 
gress and  they  must  function  in  much 
the  same  manner  that  a  lobbyist  func- 
tions. This  is  not  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment. The  territorial  people  should  have 
a  representative,  accredited  to  the  House, 
who  can  participate  in  committee  delib- 
erations and  in  floor  debate. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  will  remember 
the  important  contributions  that  were 
made  by  the  Delegates  from  Alaska  and 
the  Delegates  from  Hawaii  before  those 
States  were  admitted  to  the  Union.  All 
of  my  colleagues  have  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  the  contributions  made  by  our 
present  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico.  Their  participation  in  the 
legislative  process  up  to  the  point  of  vot- 
ing has  been  helpful  both  from  the  na- 
tional and  from  the  territorial  viewpoint. 
I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  similar 


partition  by  Delegates  from  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  cost  of  this  bill  will  equal  the  com- 
pensation and  allowances  payable  for  two 
Members,  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. That  is,  each  of  the  Delegates  will 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  compensa- 
tion and  allowances  that  are  provided 
for  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  is  the  same  rule  that  applies 
to  the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico  and  to  the  Delegate  from  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  provide  for  four  trips  for 
each  Delegate  and  60  percent  of  the  stat- 
utory amounts  to  operate  the  oflQces  of 
the  Delegates. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  shows 
the  various  general  statutes,  some  of 
which  relate  to  cost,  that  apply  both  to 
Members  of  the  House  and  to  nonvoting 
Delegates: 


STATUTORY  REFERENCES  TO  CONGRESSMEN,  DELEGATES,  AND  RESIDENT  COMMISSIONERS 


Reference 


Citation 


Congressman/delegate 


Time  of  election 2  U.S.C.  sec.  7(1970)... 

Vacancies,  manner  of  filling....  2  U.S.C.  sec.  8(1970)... 

Oatfl  of  office 2  U.S.C.  sec.  25(1970) 

Compensation... 2  U.S.C.  sec.  31  (1970) 

Concerning  residence 2  U.S.C.  sec.  31c  (1970). 

Salaries 2  U.S.C.  sec.  34(1970).. 

Salaries  upon  taking  oath. 2  U.S.C.  sec.  35(1970) 

Salaries  for  unexpired  term....  2  U.S.C.  sec.  37  (1970).. 

Disposition  of  unpaid  salary  2  U.S.C.  sec.  38a  (1970) 

upon  death. 

Deductions  for  absence 2  U.S.C.  sec.  39(1970) 

Deductions  for  withdrawal 2  U.S.C.  sec.  40(1970) 

Deductions  for  delinquent  2  U.S.C.  sec.  40a  (1970} 

indebtedness.  * 

Allowance  for  newspapers 2  U.S.C.  sec.  41  (1970) 

Airmail  and  special  delivery  2  U.S.C.  sec.  42c  (1970) 

stamps. 

Mileage 2  U.S.C.  sec.  43(1970).. 

Additional  transportation  2  U.S.C.  sec.  43b  (1970) 

expenses.  , 

Stationery 2  U.S.C.  sec.  46b  (1970) 

Do 2  U.S.C,  sec.  46b-2 

(1970). 
Telephone,  telegraph,  radio-       2  U.S.C.  sec.  46g  (1970) 

telegraph  allowance. 
Telephone  charges  outside  2  U.S.C.  sec.  46g-l 

the  District  of  Columbia.  (1970). 

Certification  of  salary  and  2  U.S.C.  sec.  48  (1970) 

mileage  accounts. 

Certificate  during  recess 2  U.S.C.  sec.  49(1970) 

Substitute  to  sign  accounts 2  U.S.C.  sec.  50(1970)... 

Monuments  for  deceased  2  U.S.C.  sec.  51  (1970). . . 

members. 
U.S.  Code  Annotated 2  U.S.C.  sec.  54(1970)... 

Student  interns 2  U.S.C.  sec.  60g-2 

(1970). 
Clerk  hire 2  U.S.C.  sec.  92(1970)... 


Pay  of  clerks  as  affected  by 
death  of  representative  or 
delegate; 


2  U.S.C.  sec.  92a  (1970). 


.  Tuesday  after  1st  Monday  in  No- 
vember in  every  even-numbered 
year. 

Prescribed  by  laws  of  several  States 
or  territories  respectively. 

Given  by  Speaker. 

$42,500  per  year. 

j3,000  yearly  limit  on  tax  deductions 
for  living  expenses  away  from 
residence. 

Payable  monthly. 

Payable  at  end  of  month. 

Commence  on  date  of  election  and 
not  before. 

Paid  to  persons  surviving  according 
to  statutory  procedure. 

Deducted  from  monthly  payments. 

Mileage  for  returning  home  forfeited. 

Deducted  from  salary. 

None  allowed. 

$700  maximum  per  session. 

20  cents  per  mile. 

Number  of  round  trips  per  year 
between  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
place  represented  equal  to  number 
of  months  Congress  is  in  session. 

$3,000  per  regular  session. 

Prorated  when  Member  elected  for 
portion  of  term 

70,000  units  per  session. 

Reimbursed  up  to  $300  quarterly. 

Conclusive  upon  all  departments 
and  officers  in  Government. 

Signed  by  Clerk  of  House. 

Speaker  may  sign  accounts  for 
those  who  appoint  him. 

For  Members  buried  in  Congres- 
sional Cemetery  (not  delegates). 

Provided  for  each  Member  and 
Delegate. 

Each  Member  and  Delegate  may 
have  1  for  summer. 

8  or  9  per  Member  or  Delegate 
depending  upon  population  of 
district. 

Continues  for  1  month  after  death. 


Reference 


Citation 


Congressman/delegate 


Pay  of  clerks  as  affected  by        2  U.S.C.  sec.  92b  (1970).. 
death  of  Member  of  Con- 
gress only. 

Office  space  in  district 2  U.S.C.  sec.  122  (1970). . 

Reimbursement  for  office  out-     2  U.S.C.  sec.  122(2)(1970). 

side  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Use  of  recording  studio 2  U.S.C.  ssc.  123b(b) 

(1970). 
Reimbursement  for  transpor-      2  U.S.C.  sec.  127a  (1970). 

tation  expenses  of  employee 

of  office  of  Member  or 

Delegate. 

Corrupt  practices. 2  U.S.C.  sec.  241(b) 

(1970)  et  seq. 

Contested  elections. 2  U.S.C.  sec.  381  et  seq 

(1970). 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
Generally Rule  XII,  sees.  1,  2  i 


Franking  privilege Rules,  misc.,  39  U.S.C. 

sec.  4161  (1970). 

V 

Do 39  U.S.C.  sec.  4162 

(1970). 
f- 

Do 39  U.S.C.  sec.  4163 

(1970). 

Do 39  U.S.C.  sec.  4171 

(1970). 

Do 39  U.S.C.  sec.  4164 

(1970). 


Continued  until  election  of  successor 


Each  Member  and  Delegate  entitled 

to  2  places. 
Amount  not  to  exceed  $300  quarterly. 

Access  exclusively  to  Members 
(including  Dilegates). 

1  emclovee,  2  tiips;  1  tiip,  2  em- 
ployees between  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  distiicL 

Corrupt  Ptactices  Act  applies  to 
candidates  for  Congressman  and 
Delegate. 

Provisions  apply  to  candidates  and 
incumbents.  Members  or  Delegates. 


Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico  and  Delegate  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  may  serve  on  standing 
committees  in  same  manner  as 
Members,  and  possess  in  such 
committees  the  save  powets  and 
privileges  as  other  Members. 
Delegate  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  serve  on  District  Committee. 

May  send  free  through  the  mails 
any  matter  not  exceeding  4  lbs. 
to  any  Government  official,  and 
to  any  person,  correspondence 
not  exceeding  4  oz.,  upon  official 
or  department  business. 

May  send  and  receive  all  public 
documents  printed  by  order  of 
Congress. 

May  send  Congressional  Record,  or 
any  part  thereof. 

Upon  death  of  Member,  Delegate, 
or  Resident  Commissioner,  sur- 
viving spouse  may  send  materials  . 
relating  to  death,  under  frank,  for 
180  days  thereafter. 

Seeds  and  agricultural  reports 
emanating  from  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  privilege  extends 
to  ex-Members  and  ex-Delegates 
until  June  30  following  expiration 
of  term  of  office. 


'  Citations'under  this  rule  indicate  that  a  Delegate  may  debate,  may  in  debate  call  another 
Member  to  order,  may  make  any  motion  which  a  Member  may  make  except  the  motion  to  recon- 


sider, may  make  a  point  of  order.  He  may  move  an  impeachment,  be  appointed  a  teller,  and  make 
reports  for  committees.  But  he  may  not  vote. 


The  need  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  reside  in  Guam  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  for  representation  in  Con- 
gress, and  the  need  of  Congress  for  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  such  representa- 
tives, are,  in  my  judgment,  beyond  dis- 
pute. Now  is  the  hour  to  cement  this 
closer  union  and  mutual  feeling  of  under- 
standing and  security.  I  urge  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  8787. 

Mr.  Bttrton,  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Territorial  and  Insular  Af- 


fairs, will  discuss  in  more  detail  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  just  want  to 
state  that  in  my  remarks,  which  I  will  be 
including  in  the  Record  at  a  later  time, 
I  want  to  concur  fully  in  the  content  and 
substance  of  the  remarks  the  gentleman 
Just  made  as  they  related  to  statehood. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Yes,  I  would  be  glad  to 
jdeld  to  my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  were  the  figures 
given  by  the  gentleman  for  the  popula- 
tion of  these  two  islands? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  did 
not  hear  my  friend. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  populatio^^ figures 
did  the  gentleman  give  for  these  two  Is- 
lands? I  have  a  figure  from  the  1970 
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census  for  Guam  of  84,996  population 
and  for  the  Virgin  Islands  62,468. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
Increased  that  by  2,000  or  3,000  in  each 
case;  di1  he  not? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  would  suggest  to  my 
friend    that    the    population    has   been 
growing.  I  am  giving  the  gentleman  some 
figures  which  I  think  are  up  to  date  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  87,000  for  Guam 
and  about  64,000  for  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Mr.  GROSS.  WiU  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  further  question? 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Where  does  the  influx  of 
population  come  from — the  increase  In 
the  last  year  over  the  1970  census? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Most  of  it  comes  from 
certain  areas  of  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  some  of  our  people  who  are  re- 
tiring with  a  desire  to  go  to  these  areas 
to  make  their  home. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  it  the 
purpose  of  these  Delegates  in  each  case 
to  represent  the  Americans  who  are  re- 
tiring to  live  on  the  virgin  Islands  and 
Guam? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Well,  my  friend  has 
Americans,  as  he  knows  it — and  we  are 
talking  about  Americaiis  in  each  in- 
stance— who  retire  in  his  congressional 
area.  I  have  those  who  retire  to  my  con- 
gressional area,  and  as  soon  as  they  re- 
tire there  they  become  citizens  and  it  is 
my  pleasure — and  I  am  sure  it  is  my 
friend's  pleasure— to  represent  them  here 
in  Congress  in  any  interest  which  they 
may  have.  These  people  who  we  legislate 
for  in  this  bill  are  our  own.  They  are  no 
different  than  anybody  else. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  wUl  yield 
further,  why  is  it  that  this  legislation  has 
been  before  the  Congress  in  one  form  or 
another  since  the  84th  Congress  but 
never  has  it  reached  this  stage  to  my 
knowledge.  I  do  not  recall  it  ever  having 
been  considered  on  the  floor. 

Has  this  legislation  been  before  the 
House? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  has  never  been  be- 
fore the  House  heretofore.  It  has  been 
before  our  committee  for  some  time.  May 
I  say  to  my  friend  who  has  served  in  this 
body  the  same  length  of  time  that  I 
have — and  the  gentleman  has  seen  the 
operations  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  He  has  seen 
what  I  called  attention  to  in  my  open- 
ing remarks,  the  orderly  development  of 
territorial  areas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Ml'.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  At  first,  we  had  naval 
or  military  control  over  both  of  these 
areas.  Then,  they  had  the  Organic  Act 
with  administration  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  a  part  of  our  Gov- 
ernment closer  to  us  than  the  other.  Next 
we  provided  for  the  election  of  legisla- 
tures— unicameral  legislatures  in  each 
territory — and  next  we  provided  for  the 
election  of  a  Governor.  Until  these  steps 
took  place,  there  was  never  any  real 
pui-pose  in  bringing  this  legislation  be- 
fore this  body  for  approval. 

This  is  the  orderly  development  that 
comes  with  any  governmental  process 


for  developing  peoples,  permitting  them 
to  proceed  in  the  fashion  which  I  have 
described. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  legislation 
as  it  has  been  presented  from  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  ,of 
H.R.  8787,  a  bill  which  provides  that  ftie 
unincorporated  territories  of  Guam  and 
the  Vii-gin  Islands  shall  each  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Congress  by  a  nonvoting 
Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  territory  of  Guam  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States  in  1898.  The  Virgin 
Islands  territory  was  purchased  from 
Spain  in  1917.  Since  that  time,  Congress 
has  passed  legislation  providing  organic 
acts  for  each  territorial  government. 
Each  territorial  government  has  a  formal 
structure.  The  90th  Congress  provided 
for  the  popular  election  of  the  Governor 
and  Lieutenant  Governor  in  each  terri-  ' 
tory.  Congress  has  supported  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  growth  and  ad- 
vancement in  each  territory  in  the  best 
of  democratic  traditions  and  both  terri- 
tories have  matured  rapidly  along  lines 
compatible  with  and  in  furtherance  of 
our  democratic  way  of  life.  Nevertheless, 
the  citizens  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  though  affected  in  varying  de- 
grees by  the  acts  of  Congress,  do  not 
have  direct  representation  in  Congress. 
This  bill  before  the  House  today  is  de- 
signed to  remedy  that  defect. 

Both  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are 
key  areas  and,  in  addition  tOyServing  the 
interests  of  the  U.S.  citizens  living  in 
these  areas,  it  becomes  increasingly  man- 
datory that  we  provide  the  legislatures 
and  elected  Governors  with  the  best  pos- 
sible ties  to  our  Nation  through  improved 
communications  with  the  Congress. 

Legislation  of  the  sort  here  proposed 
is  not  new.  In  every  Congress  for  the 
past  8  years  proposals  to  provide  for  con- 
gressional representation  for  each  terri- 
tory have  been  introduced.  In  the  90th 
Congress  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  reported  out  a  bill  similar 
to  this  one.  This  bill  is  not  the  idea  of 
someone  sitting  here  in  Washington  di- 
vorced from  the  problems  and  aspirations 
of  the  citizens  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  people,  ex- 
pressed through  their  elected  legislators 
and  heard  here  in  Washington.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Territorial  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  charged  with  oversight 
responsibility  for  the  territories  care- 
fully considered  this  proposal.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  recommended 
enactment  of  similar  legislation  and  the 
committee  carefully  considered  this  bill 
and  has  recommended  enactment. 

The  fact  is  that  the  rapidly  changing 
economic  and  social  conditions  in  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  are  no  longer  so 
limited  in  scope  that  the  national  inter- 
est and  general  welfare  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  territories  can  be  so  easily 
handled  in  one  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

There  are  political  and  secixrity  con- 
siderations which  are  changing  in  the 
areas  surrounding  these  territories  and 
demand  our  urgent  attention.  Our  atten- 
tion can  best  be  focused  through  an 
elected  delegate  who  can  carry  the  re- 


sponsibility for  maintaining  contact  and 
liaison  with  the  Congress  and  with  the 
executive  agencies. 

We  have  had  problems  in  the  past  In 
the  world  because  we  did  not  have  the 
important  proper  line  of  communication 
between  existing  governments  and  the 
United  States.  We  must  always  be  pre- 
pared for  any  eventuality. 

The  Delegates  to  Congress  authorized 
by  this  bill  would  be  duly  accredited  and 
accepted  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and,  as  such,  would  receive 
the  same  compensation  and  allowances 
as  any  other  Member  miless  the  rules  of 
the  House  are  amended  to  provide  other- 
wise. The  Delegates  would  receive  the 
same  privileges  and  immimities  as  the 
Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico 
except  the  right  to  vote,  which  shall  be 
the  same  as  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico,  imless  the  rules  of  the 
House  are  amended  to  provide  otherwise. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  seating 
territorial  Delegates  or  Commisisoners  in 
the  House.  The  first  Delegate  was  elected 
from  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio 
River  which  had  been  created  by  Con- 
gress in  1790.  That  territory  later  be- 
came the  State  of  Tennessee.  He  was 
seated  in  the  second  session  of  the  Third 
Congress,  November  3.  1794.  The  second 
Delegate  elected  to  the  House  came  from 
the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
River.  He  was  seated  in  the  Sixth  Con- 
gress, convening  on  January  2.  1800. 
Since  that  time,  there  have  been  many 
Delegates  from  many  territories — most 
recently,  we  seated  a  nonvoting  Delegate 
from  the  District  of  Coliunbia.  The  pat- 
tern can  and  should  continue.  Om-  rep- 
resentative form  of  government  should 
continue  to  be  representative.  To  do  that, 
it  must  crow  with  the  oeoole. 

These  two  territories.  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  can  and  should  have  rep- 
resentation in  the  Congress.  Citizens, 
resident  in  these  territories  should,  just 
as  the  citizens,  resident  in  the  several 
States,  have  the  opportimity  to  express 
their  views  respecting  the  acts  of  the 
Congress  through  their  elected  represent- 
atives, duly  accredited  and  accepted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Although 
these  delegates  will  have  limited  powers, 
their  presence  in  the  House  will  aid  their 
constituents  and  territorial  governments 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  broad  range  of  legis- 
lative objectives  of  the  territories.  Pas- 
sage of  this  bill  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  I  sincerely  hope  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  93d  Congress,  the  duly 
elected  delegates  from  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  will  be  here  assuming 
the  responsibility  of  representing  the 
needs,  welfare  and  interests  of  the  in- 
habitants of  each  territory.  Fuller  rep- 
resentation of  the  people  is  not  a  par- 
tisan issue. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
representatives  from  Guam  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  Mr.  Antonio  B.  Won  Pat  and 
Mr.  Ron  DeLugo,  the  popularly  elected 
Governor  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Gov.  Carlos  Camacho  and  Gov. 
Melvin  Evans,  and  their  respective 
legislatures  for  their  enthusiastic  sup- 
port and  endorsement  of  this  legislation. 
Governor  Evans  flew  to  Washington  as 
did  Governor  Comacho  and  memW 
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the  Guam  Legislature  to  express  their 
deep  concern  and  support  for  legislation. 

This  bill  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  I  strongly  support  it. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  our  colleagues  will 
give  this  legislation  the  overwhelming 
support  it  fully  deserves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  reserve  my  time. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  note  the  leadership 
and  applaud  the  effective  contributions 
made  by  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen),  the  ranking  minority  member 
on  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  administration,  has 
played  a  most  significant  role  in  develop- 
ing the  legislation  before  us,  and  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  ge^itleman.  And  for 
that  matter  I  would  also  like  to  commend 
all  of  our  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee, 
as  well  as  on  the  full  committee,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  because  there  liter- 
ally was  not  a  single  Member  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  in  the  subcommittee  or 
in  the  full  committee  who  voted  against 
the  recommendation  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
understand  from  the  discussion  here  to- 
day that  there  are  plenty  of  precedents 
for  this  bill  en  toto.  But  I  have  one 
problem.  " 

I  understand  that  both  of  these  terri- 
tories are  organized  but  are  unincorpo- 
rated. My  question  is,  Is  there  precedent 
for  admitting  delegates  to  the  House 
from  unincorporated  territories? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  In  checking 
with  counsel,  I  am  advised  that,  based 
upon  their  research,  there  would  be 
precedents  for  this.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 
And  these  precedents  are  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  and  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor),  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  full  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  would 
also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  full  committee,  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Baylor)  . 

Mr.  Saylor,  as  all  of  us  know,  is  learn- 
ed in  the  work  and  the  affairs  of  various 
matters  pending  before  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee and  the  various  subcommittees. 
He  has  been  of  enormous  assistance  to 
us  and  has  bockstopped  our  ranking  sub- 
committee member  and  has  always  been 
most  cooperative  in  the  efforts  to  con- 
struct the  most  viable  pieces  of  legisla- 


tion that  can  be  constructed  that  come 
out  of  our  full  committee. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  California  for  those  kind  remarks. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  lu-ge  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  for  this  bill,  H.R. 
8787,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  delegate  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  un- 
incorporated territories  of  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Thi,s  U  a  logical  step  that 
the  Congress  should  take  at  this  time 
with  regard  to  these  two  territories. 

Very  frankly,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  serve  along  with  Wayne  Aspinall  as 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  since  1949,  and  it  has  been  in- 
teresting to  watch  the  development  that 
has  taken  place  in  these  and  other  terri- 
tories, former  territories  under  the 
American  flag. 

What  is  happening  is  completely  con- 
trary to  what  has  happened  with  evei-y 
other  nation  that  I  know  of  in  the  world 
because,  instead  of  exploitation  and  colo- 
nization which  has  been  the  role  of  other 
nations,  the  United  States  has  assumed 
a  different  attitude  toward  the  ii  ■  lividu- 
als  in  the  territories  imder  the  American 
flag;  to  wit  that,  as  they  show  that  they 
.  could  handle  properly  more  and  more 
elements  of  self-government,  the  Con- 
gress in  its  wisdom  has  given  them  tliose 
rights. 

As  a  result,  all  of  the  territories  and 
the  people  in  the  territories  under  the 
American  flag  have  come  closer  and 
closer  to  the  American  people  rather 
than  further  and  further  away  from  self- 
government  and  independence  as  has 
been  the  policy  of  other  nations. 

In  1970,  when  the  census  was  con- 
ducted in  the  terri toi-y  of  Guam,  there 
were  84,996  people.  In  the  Virgin  Islands, 
there  were  62,468  i>eople. 

These  are  American  citizens.  The  Con- 
gress has  glvep  them  that  right. 

Let  us  look  4t  the  government  of  these 
two  territorieB»  because  these  are  the 
governments  thafc^rovide  for  over  150,000 
American  citiz^s.  In  both  territories 
the  Congress  has  given  them  the  right 
to  elect  their  local  representatives  of  their 
local  legislatures — and  they  have  done 
that.  That  legislature  has  been  respon- 
sive in  both  cases  to  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

In  both  territories  the  Congress  has 
given  them  the  right  to  set  up  a  separate 
judicial  branch  so  their  courts  are  sep- 
arate and  operate  under  the  federal  sys- 
tem, of  course. 

In  the  last  step  we  took,  we  gave  to 
both  territories  the  opportimity  for  them 
to  elect  their  own  Governor. 

And  in  the  election  which  occurred  2 
years  ago,  in  a  turnout  which  makes  most 
of  our  voting  areas  hang  their  heads  in 
shame  as  far  as  comparison  is  concerned, 
because  over  90  percent  of  the  eligible 
voters  in  both  territories  turned  out,  and 
after  a  very,  very  spirited  campaign,  they 
elected  two  fine  gentlemen  as  Governors. 
Melvin  Evans  was  elected  as  Governor 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Governor 
Camacho  was  elected  in  Guam. 

The  next  step,  therefore,  should  be  to 
give  them  some  voice  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, because  this  Is  what  Congress  had 


done  in  the  other  territories  which  now 
call  themselves  States. 

You  will  find  my  name  on  this  piece  of 
legislation  for  the  reason  that  I  support 
the  concept  that  the  people  of  these  ter- 
ritories can  and  should  have  some  rep- 
resentation in  the  Congress.  That  rep- 
resentative can,-  should  and  will,  if 
this  bill  is  enacted,  be  here  as  an  elected 
representative  with  limited  powers  rep- 
resenting each  of  the  territories.  It  mat- 
ters little  to  me  what  you  would  call  him, 
whether  you  call  him  a  resident  commis- 
sioner, a  delegate,  or  any  other  name,  as 
long  as  they  are  here  in  an  official  ca- 
pacity. But  that  representative  will  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  rep- 
resenting the  desires,  aspirations,  and  the 
hopes  of  his  constituents  in  a  broad  range 
of  legislative  proposals,  proposals  rang- 
ing from  social  welfare  to  housing,  agri- 
culture assistance,  aid  for  highways  and 
airports,  import  quotas,  veterans'  bene- 
fits, immigration  laws,  and  voting  rights. 
By  the  way,  since  I  mentioned  the 
veterans'  benefits,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  from  both  territories  per- 
centagewise, both  of  them  have  turned 
out  tremendous  portions  of  their  popu- 
lation to  participate  in  the  aiTned  serv- 
ices of  their  country,  your  country,  and 
mine. 

Presently,  only  one  of  the  committees 
of  Congress  has  the  responsibility  of 
looking  after- the  specific  needs  of  people 
and  the  governments  of  tlie.se  territo- 
ries. Many  measures  considered  by  many 
Members  of  the  Congress,  ranging  from 
simple  to  complex  Federal  problems,  af- 
fect the  political,  social,  and  economic 
welfare  of  the  territories.  Elected  Dele- 
gates from  the  territories  will  be  able  to 
more  easily  handle  the  varied  territorial 
legislative  objectives.  For  this  reason  it 
troubles  me  a  little  that  this  bill  does  not 
give  the  territorial  representatives.  Dele- 
gates, a  vote  in  the  committees  unless  the 
rules  of  the  House  are  amended  to  so  pro- 
vide. I  am  afraid  that  the  effects  of  the 
provisions  in  this  bill  will  be  to  create  the 
impression  in  the  minds  of  my  colleagues 
that  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  wants  to  handicap  these 
Delei^ates.  I  haye  no  argument  with  the 
proposition  that  the  Delegates  should 
conform  and  be  governed  by  the  rules 
of  the  House.  I  just  want  the  record 
clarified  to  reflect  a  positive  application 
of  those  rules  rather  than  a  negative 
inference.  One  purpose  of  the  Delegates 
will  be  to  express  the  views  of  the  citi- 
zen-resident in  his  respective  territory. 
They  are  entitled  to  have  their  views 
heard  concerning  legislation  which  af- 
fects them,  as  they  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  just  as.  the  citizens  of  the 
50  States  are  so  ^titled,  and  it  is  surely 
not  the  intentionVof  the  committee  to 
stifle  those  views.  ' 

There  Is  a  sectioji  of  the  bill  that 
concerns  me  very  much,  and  that  is 
section  5.  This  section  would  have  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  absorb 
the  cost  of  the  salaries  and  oflBce  ex- 
pense of  the  two  nonvoting  Delegates. 
Both  Guam  and  the  Virjrin  Islands  now 
have  representatives  in  Washington. 
These  representatives  are  not  Delegates 
to  and  recognized  Members  of  this  body. 
Both  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  now 
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pay  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  those 
representatives,  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  governments  of  these  two  territories 
plan  to  discontinue  the  practice  if  this 
bill  does  not  pass  and  their  representa- 
tives are  already  here  continuing  to  per- 
form their  functions  under  their  present 
status. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  passage 
of  this  bill  should  relieve  those  govern- 
ments of  that  obligation  they  have  al- 
ready assumed,  especially  since  their  as- 
sumption of  that  obligation  is  partially 
offset  by  financial  support.  I  will,  there- 
fore, at  the  proper  time  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  that  the  territories  each 
pay  the  expenses  of  their  respective  Dele- 
gates and  to  delete  the  appropriate  lan- 
guage. 

During  the  91st  Congress  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  did  re- 
port out  legislation  providing  for  Dele- 
gates from  these  two  territories.  The  bill 
was  reported  late  in  the  session,  and  there 
just  was  not  enough  time  to  get  a  rule. 

This  Congress  will  be  able  to  do  a  little 
better.  We  are  now  on  the  floor,  the  rule 
having  been  granted,  and  discussing  a 
measure  that  is  going  to  reflect  the 
growth  and  contribute  to  the  political 
maturity  of  these  two  territories  of  this 
great  country.  The  passage  of  this  bill 
will  be  in  keeping  with  the  principles  of 
representative  government.  The  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  considered  in 
these  terms,  is  small.  Therefore  I  urge 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  House  to 
proclaim  their  support  of  this  bill  and  on 
a  roUcall  vote  to  vote  "aye." 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  liked 
the  gentleman's  statement  that  we  have 
two  groups  of  American  citizens  who  do 
not  have  any  voice  in  this  body.  Does  the 
gentleman  agree  that  this  condition  is  not 
equitable  and  is  not  right  and  that  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  correct  this 
condition? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  Is  correct.  This  bill 
is  in  keeping  with  what  prior  Congresses 
have  done  with  every  territory  that  has 
been  added  to  the  sisterhood  of  States  to 
make  us  now  the  50  States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California.         . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  ranking  Republican  Member 
of  our  full  committee  for  his  very  artic- 
ulate statement.  His  comments  parallel, 
I  believe,  the  unanimous  position  of  the 
membership  of  our  committ«e.  While 
tiiere  may  be  different  points  of  view  as 
to  how  the  nonvoting  delegate  and  his 
staff  should  be  funded,  the  very  fact  that 
the  gentleman  has  stood  in  the  well  and 
has  presented  in  this  very  articulate 
manner  the  reasons  why  we  should  have 
this  legislation  is  deserving  of  my  thanks 
as  well  as  that  of  the  membership  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico. 


Mr.  C6RD0VA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8787.  I  commend  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  on  their  re- 
marks and  their  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is,  indeed,  important  to  these  two 
communities  of  American  citizens  as  it  is 
important  to  the  Nation  to  grant  this 
measure  of  recognition  to  these  citizens. 

It  is  true  that  the  grant  of  represen- 
tation with  voice  and  without  vote  in 
Congress  will  involve  additional  expense 
arid  that  these  two  commimities  have 
thought  it  important  enough  to  have 
someone  in  Washington  to  appropriate 
the  money  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  a 
representative  from  each  of  them,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  suggest  that  in  con- 
sidering this  legislation  we  do  not  distin- 
guish between  these  two  representatives 
and  others  who  have  preceded  them  from 
territories  and  other  communities  of 
American  citizens,  that  we  do  not  dis- 
tinguish in  the  sense  of  withholding  from 
them  that  degree  of  recognition  which  is 
implicit  in  the  assumption  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  the  ex- 
penses of  these  officers,  as  has  always 
been  done  in  the  case  of  all  the  delegates 
and  Resident  Commissioners  who  have 
represented  the  territories  and  other 
communities  of  American  citizens  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  tnie  that  these  two  communities 
of  American  citizens,  just  as  is  true  of 
the  community  which  I  represent,  do  not 
for  the  most  part  pay  Federal  taxes  in 
the  end.  They  are  entitled  to  retain  the 
taxes  which  are  collected  in  the  respec- 
tive communities.  But  they  do  carry  a 
heavier  burden  than  the  tax  burden,  just 
as  my  constituents  carry  it.  There  is  a 
burden  inherent  in  our  citizenship,  the 
burden  of  contributing  to  the  defense  of 
our  Nation.  This  burden  has  been  par- 
ticularly severe  in  recent  years  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  in  Guam,  as  well  as 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  as  well  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  Nation,  because  of  the  unfortunate 
conflict  in  which  the  Nation  saw  fit  to 
engage  itself  quite  some  years  ago,  from 
which  it  has  not  yet  been  completely  ex- 
tricated. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  blood  of  the  young 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  of  Guam 
should  be  a  sufficient  consideration  to 
justify  the  treatment  of  their  represent- 
ative in  the  same  manner  as  representa- 
tives from  other  communities  of  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

It  may  be  wise  and  convenient  to  place 
a  limit,  as  has  been  suggested  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  on  the  ex- 
penses of  these  two  oflBcials.  There  is  no 
question  that,  because  of  the  limited 
populations  of  these  two  areas,  consid- 
eration must  be  given  to  the  issue  of 
whether  their  representatives  here 
should  have  the  same  staffing  as  allowed 
to  Members  of  Congress.  But,  whatever 
limitation  it  may  be  wise  to  place  on  the 
expenses,  the  expenses  should  be  borne 
by  the  U.  S.  Government,  just  as 
has  been  done  in  the  case  of  every 
other  nonvoting  delegate  who  has  been 
permitted  to  represent  his  community  in 
this  body. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House,  in  considering  this  legislation,  not 
to  withhold  from  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Guam,  not  to  withhold  from  their  elected 


Representatives,  the  same  recognition 
that  has  been  uniformly  granted  to  dele- 
gates from  every  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try throughout  history. 

I  believe  it  is  particularly  important  in 
the  case  of  these  two  commimities  of 
American  citizens,  precisely  because  they 
are  small,  precisely  because  their  popu- 
lations are  small,  precisely  because  the 
possibility  of  their  becoming  full-fledged 
States  is  p«rhaps  so  remote,  to  grant  to 
these  communities  such  recognition  as 
may  be  granted  them  short  of  statehood. 

I  believe  one  of  the  things  that  can  be 
done  is  the  granting  of  the  nonvoting 
delegate  to  represent  each  of  these  com- 
munities in  the  Congress,  and  the  as- 
siunption  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  whatever  reasonable  ex- 
penses these  delegates  may  incur. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  favor  of  this  bill.  I  suggest  that  what- 
ever amendments  are  deemed  wise  they 
do  not  eliminate  the  assumption  by  the 
U.S.  Government  of  the  expenses  of  these 
delegates. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  c6RDOVA.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  now  spleaking  in  the  well,  the 
Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico,  is  probably  the  most  qualified 
Member  in  the  House  to  be  able  to  re- 
spond to  this  kind  of  question. 

The  questions  I  would  ask,  pertain  not 
only  to  the  Virgin  Islands  on  the  one 
hand,  which  is  in  the  Caribbean  area, 
but  also  to  Guam  even  more  so,  which  is 
in  the  Pacific.  As  an  example,  I  am  think- 
ing in  terms  of  service  to  your  con- 
stituency. I  recognize  you  have  a  sub- 
stantially larger  number  of  people  in 
Puerto  Rico  than  they  have  in  these 
other  areas,  but  I  would  like  to  have  you 
respond  to  this  question  for  the  benefit 
of  the  House.  What  percentage  of  your 
time  is  spent  in  responding  to  requests  in 
the  area  of  military  and  veterans  affairs 
alone?  Second,  the  other  question  which 
I  think  would  be  very  helpful — and  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
will  be  speaking  later  on  this,  and  I  hope 
he  will  possibly  address  himself  to  this 
question,  also — is  how  much  do  you  feel 
this  nonvoting  delegate  would  improve  on 
your  ability  as  well  as  the  potential  abil- 
ity of  other  countries  in  the  Caribbean 
area  to  improve  their  communications 
between  the  people  who  are  American 
citizens  in  these  areas  and  the  people  of 
PuK-to  Rico  as  w^llk4f  those  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  ? 

Mr.  CORDOVA.  As  to  the  percentage 
of  my  time  devoted  to  veterans'  affairs, 
I  could  not  say.  I  know  that  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  my  time  is  taken  up 
with  casework,  work  on  matters  involv- 
ing veterans  and  soldiers  and  social  se- 
curity affairs,  but  soldiers  and  veterans 
are  the  bulk  of  it.  We  have  165,000  veter- 
ans in  Puerto  Rico  right  now  from  every 
war  this  country  has  engaged  in  during 
this  century.  Although  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Guam  do  not  have  a  comparable 
number  of  veterans,  yet  I  have  found 
that  being  a  Member  of  the  House  and  a 
Delegate  in  the  Congress  has  helped  me 
enormously  in  seeking  to  help  the  vet- 
erans and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 


The  biu«aucracy  pays' particular  atten- 
tion to  the  letterheads  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. That  alone  is  important.  That 
alone  will  help  the^elected  Delegates  from 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  in  taking 
care  of  the  problems  of  their  constituents 
in  regard  to  such  problems  as  they  might 
encoimter  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  there- 
after as  veterans. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  My  concluding 
comment  to  the  gentleman  in  the  well  Is 
that  I  do  want  to  compliment  him  for  the 
excellent  advice  and  counsel  that  he  pro- 
vided to  the  committee  where  he  sits  as 
a  member  in  helping  to  educate  the 
members  as  to  the  problems  he  faces  and 
how  it  would  relate  directly  to  the  areas 
under  consideration  at  this  point. 

Mr,  CdRDOVA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaca)  . 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  8787,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  to  provide  both  the  ter- 
ritories of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
with  nonvoting  delegates  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

When  the  rule  for  H.R.  8787  was 
adopted  last  October,  I  set  forth  in  some 
detail  the  reasons  for  my  support;  I 
will  not  repeat  them  now.  But  let  me 
say  that  this  measure  represents,  for  me 
and  a  number  of  other  Members,  the 
culmination  of  several  years  of  legisla- 
tive labor.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Bar- 
ton) .  and  members  of  his  committee  for 
bringing  this  measure  to  the  floor. 

The  issue  before  us  is  a  very  simple 
one.  It  is  this:  Do  the  people  of  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  deserve  some 
form  of  ofBcial  representation  in  Con- 
gress? 

We  who  are  proponents  of  the  legis- 
lation say  "Yes."  The  people  of  both  ter- 
ritories are  highly  literate  and  politi- 
cally mature,  and  imbued  with  a  deep 
sense  of  loyalty,  appreciation,  and  re- 
spect for  the  principles  of  American 
democracy.  Congress  recognized  this  in 
1969  by  granting  them  the  right  to  elect 
their  own  Governors. 

Guam  now  has  a  larger  population 
than  that  living  In  any  of  17  territories 
at  the  time  of  their  admission  to  state- 
ho(xi;  the  population  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands now  exceeds  that  of  eight  former 
territories  at  the  time  of  their  admis- 
sion into  the  Union  of  States.  But  neither 
of  these  two  territories  now  seek  nor 
desire  statehood  They  are  not  asking 
for  admission  into  the  Union  as  States. 
They  are  not  even  asking  for  any  voting 
representation  in  the  Congress-  But,  as 
Americans,  they  do  assert  that  their 
cherished  American  heritage  of  "consent 
of  the  governed"  demands  some  measure 
of  representation  in  the  National  Legisla- 
ture, and  all  they  are  asking  for  is  to  be 
represented  by  a  nonvoting  Delegate  In 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Certainly  there  is  ample  precedent  for 
voteless  representation.  A  nonvoting 
Delegate  served  in  the  Congress  as  early 
as  1794,  as  a  representative  from  what 
Is  now  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Hawaii 
was  allowed  a  nonvoting  Delegate 
throughout  her  status  as  a  territory;  so 


was  Alaska.  A  nonvoting  Resident  Com- 
missioner has  represented  Puerto  Rico 
In  the  House  since  1904.  and  1971  saw 
the  addition  of  a  nonvoting  Delegate 
elected  by  the  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

In  fact,  both  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  are  now  represented  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol  by  Delegates  who  are 
elected  by  the  people  of  these  territories, 
but  who  are  without  any  official  status 
from  the  Federal  standpoint.  What  the 
pending  bill  would  do  would  be  to  grant 
these  duly  elected  Delegates  official 
recc^nition  on  the  same  basis  as  the  non- 
voting representatives  from  Puerto  Rico 
and  Washington,  D.C.  In  more  simplistic 
terms,  the  financial  burden  of  maintain- 
ing their  nonvoting  representation  in 
Washington,  D.C,  would  be  shifted  from 
the  territories  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Certainly,  our  fellow  Americans  in 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  deserve  at 
least  this  much  consideration. 

We  need  to  remember,  too,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  enactment  of  H.R.  8787.  will 
not  opei-ate  as  one-way  legislation.  The 
Federal  Government,  and  consequently, 
the  Amei'ican  people  in  general,  will 
gain  as  much  as  will  the  citizens  of  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Congress  would  have  at  hand  experts 
fully  cognizant  of  temtoiial  problems 
and  all  their  nuances. 

The  peoples'  representatives  would  be 
informed  of  crucial  developments  in  leg- 
islation affecting  the  welfare  of  their 
respective  territories,  and  could  work  for 
legislation  beneficial  to  the  best  interest 
of  their  people. 

The  advice  and  expertise  of  the  Dele- 
gates would  benefit  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  other  interested  agencies 
as  well  as  the  Congress. 

Finally,  the  American  public  would 
benefit,  with  the  Delegates'  informed 
remarks  and  opinions  being  widely  dis- 
seminated through  the  Congressional 
Record  and  other  media. 

One  other  consideration  of  greatest 
significance  is  that  the  creation  of  the 
office  of  delegate  for  Guam  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  would  do  much  to  dispel 
lingering  impressions  of  American  colo- 
nialism still  held  in  some  areas  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  Caribbean.  A  recent  re- 
port of  the  United  Nations  Colonialism 
Subcommittee  on  the  Pacific,  inept  as  it 
may  have  been,  tended  to  lend  credi- 
bility to  such  mlslmpressions.  Represen- 
tation in  Congress  for  these  Island  resi- 
dents is  an  urgent  and  necessary  step  in 
our  American  democratic  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  genuinely  believe 
in  furthering  that  democratic  process, 
then  we  must  provide  the  Guamanians 
and  Virgin  Islanders  with  at  least  a  non- 
voting iSelegate  to  Congress,  for,  in  fact, 
they  are  not  colonists;  they  are 
Americans. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Hawaii. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  has  expired. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  for  yielding.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  most  excel- 


lent and  persuasive  statement  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill  which  has  been  reported 
out  of  the  subcommittee  of  which  I  am 
a  member.  I^'ant  to  join  also  in  strong 
support  and  advocacy  of  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Both  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaca)  and  I,  representing  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  are  fully  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  tills  biU  as  well  as  the  semces 
which  the  people  of  these  areas  will  be 
able  to  benefit  from  through  the  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
for  their  work  in  making  possible  this 
legislation  which  is  pending  before  the 
House  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this*  legisla- 
tion. I  want  to  first  of  all  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  their  leadership  and 
stanch  advocacy  of  full  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  our  territories. 
Because  of  their  great  leadership,  our 
territories  have  moved  step  by  step  to- 
ward full  participation  in  their  own 
governance.  Today's  legislation  is  the 
culmination  of  our  recognition  of  the 
right  of  all  Americans  to  have  repre- 
sentation In  a  legislative  body  which  con- 
trols their  welfare  and  their  destiny. 

The  progress  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  has  been  steady  smd  impressive. 
These  two  territories,  through  thfeir'own 
initiative,  have  sent  to  the  Congrfess  their 
own  delegates  to  speak  to  their  needs.  Mr. 
Won  Pat  of  Guam  and  Mr.  Ron  de  Lugo 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  have  done  a  re- 
markable job  despite  the  handicaps  of 
being  without  portfolio,  without  office, 
and  almost  without  staff. 

Since  I  came  to  the  Congress,  along 
with  my  predecessors,  feeling  a  strong  al- 
liance with  our  friends  from  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  we  have  attempted  to 
speak  for  them  whenever  and  wherever 
it  was  required  or  opportime.  Hawaii  has 
known  what  it  is  like  to  be  without  a 
voice  in  Congress.  She  has  known  the 
great  advantages  that  came  from  our 
being  allowed  a  nonvoting  Delegate  in 
1900. 

We  must  remember  that  as  a  nation 
we  have  renounced  our  Intention  of  being 
a  colonial  power.  We  have  more  than 
proven  this  point  on  many  occasions. 
Certainly,  the  granting  of  Statehood  to 
Hawaii  was  one  of  the  principal  acts  of 
faith  in  the  right  of  all  Americans  to 
equal  participation  in  the  affairs  of  our 
country. 

The  people  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  like  the  people  of  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  before  Statehood,  are  every  bit  as 
American  as  you  and  I.  Their  citizens  are 
Americans  by  birthright.  Any  one  of  them 
coiUd  be  elected  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Yet,  they  are  not  accorded  the  privilege 
of  participating  in  this  national  legis- 
lative body,  where  decisions  are  made 
which  apply  to  them,  equally  as  they 
apply  to  us.  They  are  not  seeking  to 
affect  the  jwlicies  of  our  country*.  They 
are  merely  seeking  the  right  to  be 
heard.  Only  the  right  to  be  heard  in  mat- 
ters which  affect  their  people.  This  Is  an 
essential  right  of  representative  govern- 
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ment.  The  Constitution  provides  that  all 
citizens  have  the  basic  right  to  present 
their  grievances  to  tiieir  government. 
These  Americans  in  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  are  hampered  in  this  right  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  mechanism  by 
which  they  can  effectively  be  iieard. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  an  obli- 
gation and  responsibility  to  these  citi- 
zens, to  provide  for  their  rep.esentation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  While 
the  Delegate  envisioned  by  thi.i  legisla- 
tion will  be  nonvoting,  he  will  be  able  to 
effectively  bring  before  the  Members  of 
Congress  the  needs  and  wishes  of  these 
constituents. 

We  need  information  about  the  prob- 
lems and  the  conditions  on  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  in  order  to  effectively 
legislate  for  tiiem,  just  as  much  as  the 
people  there  need  to  give  us  tlieir  coun- 
sel. We  should  not  oi^erate  in  the  daik 
with  regard  to  the.se  territories  but 
should  have  the  full-time  working  repre- 
sentation of  their  elected  Delegates  to 
advise  us  of  their  special  needs  and  re- 
quirements. 

Consequently,  this  legislation  works 
both  ways — it  benefits  both  the  Congress 
and  the  people  who  now  lack  represen- 
tation. 

Tills  House  has  previously  enacted  laws 
for  the  people  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  through  legislation  granting 
them  greater  self-determination,  includ- 
ing the  power  of  their  local  legislatures 
to  fix  their  own  salaries,  to  reapportion 
themselves,  and  the  right  to  elect  their 
own  Govemore. 

In  keeping  with  this  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  complete  self-govern- 
ment, the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Guam  should  be  afforded  this  coord- 
inate right  to  representation  here  in  the 
Congress. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  H.R.  8787. 
Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Chainnan,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me, 
and  I  want  to  associate  my.self  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 
I  support  the  effort  the  gentleman  has 
made  in  enacting  this  legislation,  and 
who.  as  an  individual,  did  so  much  for 
our  country  in  the  last  great  war  in  the 
Pacific. 

I  would  think  that  those  who  oppose 
this  legislation  would  be  glad  that  the 
people  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
are  willing  to  join  us  and  that  they  want 
to  join  us  in  our  efforts  to  maintain  the 
peace  in  the  Pacific  and  aroimd  the 
world.  And  insofar  as  the  opponents  to 

"^-ttjis  legislation  are  concerned 

r--4«finder  what  country  they  prefer 
that  the  people  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  should  be  associated  with  rather 
than  America.  The  people  that  we  talk 
of  today  are  Americans — I  welcome  their 
representation  in  this  House  of  the  peo- 
ple and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  on  his  coura- 
geous efforts  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
Islands  in  the  peaceful  Pacific — and  for 
his  duty  and  honor  to  our  country.    ^ 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga) 
for  the  remarks  he  has  made  on  behalf 
of  this  bill.  I,  too,  want  to  congratulate 
the  Members  who  introduced  this  very 
worthwhile  legislation. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  8787,  a  bill  which  would  allow 
both  the  citizens  of  Guam  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  each  elect 
a  representative  to  sit  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

Since  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1898  when 
Guam  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  Spain,  the  territory  of  Guam  has  had 
a  history  of  participatory  democracy. 
The  territoi-y  has  developed  a  formal 
governmental  structure  of  a  locally  elec- 
ted legislature  and  executive.  Last  year, 
when  elections  were  held,  over  85  percent 
of  the  registep^d  voters  cast  their  ballots 
in  an  open,  honest  election. 

The  loyalty  that  the  Guamanians  have 
shown  toward  America  has  been  proven 
over  and  over  again.  In  World  War  II, 
Japan  held  Guam  captive,  but  the  Gua- 
manians remained  true  to  the  United 
States.  In  Vietnam,  to  date,  67  Guama- 
nians have  died  in  support  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

The  rapid  political,  economic,  and  so- 
cial maturity  of  this  island  of  100,000 
people  parallels  the  highest  ideals  of 
American  democracy  and  hum-'.n  aspira- 
tion. Such  growth  brings  with  it  the  need 
for  further,  more  effective  representation 
on  the  Federal  level . 

Mr.  Chainnan.  many  Guamanians  live 
in  the  area  that  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent and  I  have  witnessed  firsthand  their 
industry,  their  diligence,  and  their  grasp 
of  political,  economic,  and  social  respon- 
sibilities. 

Simple  justice  demands  that  the  U.S. 
citizens  of  these  two  territories  be  allowed 
to  elect  a  delegate  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  enthusiastically  support  this  measure 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  also  vote 
favorably  on  H.R.  8787. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  the  gentleman  from  Hawai  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  for  his  invaluable  assistance 
in  developing  this  legislation,  and  his 
helpful  support  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

I  would  also  like  to  underscore  with 
great  emphasis  the  leadership  given  by 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mnoc)  and 
that  is  "Ms." — for  her  leadership  on 
this  question  over  the  years,  and  her 
great  work  and  contribution  in  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  not 
only  in  this  Congress,  but  in  the  Con- 
gress before  this,  and  the  one  before  that. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  would 
like  to  commend  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga) 
lor  his  statement,  and  particularly  that 
part  of  the  statement  where  he  called 
attention  to  the  report  from  the  United 
Nation.s,  and  to  the  everlasting  credit  of 
tlie  two  individuals  who  ncnv  lepresent 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  on  a  selec- 
tive ba.sis  for  those  people,  may  I  say  that 
both  of  them  sent  very  scathinrr  letters 
of  denunciation  to  the  United  Nations 
saying  that  they  were  not  colonies,  and 
that  thcv  had  full  rights,  and  ihat  they 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when  they 
would  have  a  voice  on  the  floor  oi  this 
Congress.  This  will  be  a  further  step  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  time  to  thank  and  command  the  ma- 
jority staff.  Bill  Thomas  and  Nancy  Lar- 
son, of  the  subcommittee,  and  ths  mi- 
nority staff  counsel,  Mr.  Charles  Leppert. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  California, 
the  ranking  minority  mem  tier  <Mr.  Don 
H.  CLAUsr^N)  as  well  as  the  contribution 
of  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor). 

I  would  also  like  at  this  time  to  men- 
tion for  the  record  the  thanks  of  the  sub- 
conmiittee  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor),  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley),  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan),  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink), 
the  gentleman   from   Washington    <Mr. 
Meeds),   the   gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.   BuRLisoN),   the   gentleman   from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens),  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Vigorito),  the 
gentleman   from   Wyoming    (Mr.   Ron- 
CALio).  who  has  championed  this  issue 
for  some  time.  And.  of  course,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  (Mr.  Becich),  as  well 
as  obviously  the  contribution  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California   (Mr.  Hosmer), 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sku- 
BiTz),  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppe)  .  oixr  distingiiished 
colleague  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan)  , 
our  colleague  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sebe- 
Lius) .  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
McKEvriT)    and  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  C6rdova)  . 
Finally.  I  should  like  to  note  the  effort 
of  my  predecessor  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Territorial  and  Insular 
Affairs   (Mr.  Carey  of  Nev.-  York) .  When 
I  proposed  in  1968  that  the  subcommittee 
include  in  the  Elected  Governor  Act  non- 
voting delegates  for  Guam  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  Mr.  Carey  was  very  helpful. 
Subsequently  this  amendment  was  re- 
moved in  the  full  committee,  but  not  be- 
fore we  received  a  promise  that  the  non- 
voting delegates  would  be  considered  at 
tlie    next    session.    Consequently,    Mr. 
Carey's  assistance  enabled  this  bill  to 
take  its  first  step  toward  enactment. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  today's  editions  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post: 
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Americans  Without  a  Voice  in  Congress 

Today,  as  a  new  congressional  session  be- 
gins on  Capitol  Hill,  members  of  the  House 
will  have  an  Important  opportunity  to  realize 
the  longstanding  hopes  of  some  American 
citizens  who  are  without  any  representation 
In  the  Congress.  They  are  the  people  of 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  who,  In  a  bill 
scheduled  as  the  first  order  of  business,  are 
seelclng  voices  in  the  House  in  the  form  of 
non-voting  delegates. 

Obviously,  the  subject  strikes  a  familiar 
chord  in  this  community,  which  until  last 
year  was  similarly  voiceless — ^but  the  situa- 
tions are  by  no  means  identical.  Fo*  one 
thing,  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are  U.S. 
territories  that  already  enjoy  the  right  to 
elect  their  own  local  governments  and  gov- 
ernors; thus,  the  quest  for  r.on-voting  dele- 
gates is  not  really  related  to  any  "home  rule" 
issue — or  even  to  the  future  status  of  the  two 
areas. 

The  legislation,  sponsored  by  Rep.  Phillip 
Burton  (D-Callf.),  would  simply  provide  a 
non-voting  delegate  for  each  of  the  two 
territories  with  the  same  privileges  granted 
already  to  the  resident  commissioner  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
delegate — except  for  a  vote  in  committee. 
(The  committee-vote  issue  would  remain 
up  to  the  House  to  decide  later,  through 
amendment  to  its  rules.)  The  legislation  has 
administration  support  and  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  Interior  Committee  by  a 
26-to-l  vote. 

The  bill  does  not  entail  any  abdication  of 
power  by  the  Congress.  Rather,  It  would  per- 
mit the  people  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  a  formal  voice,  if  not  a  vote,  in  the 
handling  of  their  affairs  on  the  Hill.  It  is  a 
limited  and  appropriate  way  to  recognize 
the  reasonable  desires  of  these  American 
territories,  and  we  hope  the  House  will  act 
favorably  on  it. 

I  was  reluctant  to  urge  the  adoption 
of  Chairman  Aspinall's  amendment 
spelling  out  that  the  clerk  hire  allow- 
ance to  each  delegate  shall  be  60  percent 
of  a  Member  and  that  the  transporta- 
tion expenses  shall  be  limited  to  less 
than  those  granted  to  Members.  How- 
ever, these  two  limited  exceptions  im- 
doubtedly  will  assure  passage'  of  the 
legislation.  The  amendment  does  not  ef- 
fect many  benefits  to  the  delegates  in- 
cluding Government  contributions  to 
life  insurance,  health  benefits,  and  re- 
tirement. Nor  does  it  affect  postage,  dis- 
trict oflace  rental  and  expense,  telephone 
and  telegraph  allowances,  and  electrical 
equipment.  The  amendment  was  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  elected 
representatives  of  both  the  territories, 
Mr.  Antonio  B.  Won  Pat  of  Guam  and 
Mr.  Ron  de  Lugo  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
for  their  able  and  effective  role  in  gain- 
ing passage  of  this  legislation.  Able  as- 
sistance was  also  give  to  me  by  Mr.  Tom 
Dunn.  Virgin  Islands  Affairs  Officer  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  Mr. 
Ed  Baxter.  Washington  representative 
for  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Without  the  counsel  and  advice  of  our 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Aspinall)  this  effort  today 
would  have  been  enormously  more  diffi- 
cult. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  will  just  make  these  concluding  re- 
marks. 

The  principal  reason  that  I  have  add- 
ed my  support  to  the  legislation  before 
us  is  that  this  will  not  only  provide  that 


these  people  will  have  representation, 
but  it  will  improve  their  ability  to  com- 
municate with  we  who  serve  in  the  posi- 
tion of  responsibility  in  the  Congress 
thi-ough  their  own  populaiiy  elected  dele- 
gate. 

But  most  significant  of  all  in  my  view 
is  the  rapidly  changing  circumstances 
throughout  the  world  as  it  relates  to  the 
security  question. 

In  the  Caribbean  certainly,  we  have 
the  Cuban  problem.  We  have  had  prob- 
lems with  the  Dominican  Republic. 
There  has  been  some  imsettlement  in 
Haiti  and  in  some  of  these  other  areas. 

I  believe  it  is  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  move  toward  an  action  pro- 
gram rather  than  a  reaction  program 
after  the  problems  develop.  Certainly, 
with  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  Pacific,  with  the  question  of  Oki- 
nawa and  the  question  of  Taiwan  and 
the  political  status  question  of  Micro- 
nesia, yet  to  be  resolved,  I  think  what 
we  do  here  today  will  have  great  effect 
on  the  kinds  of  working  relationships 
that  we  have  with  these  other  areas  in 
the  future.  Certainly,  the  meeting  that 
I  attended  with  our  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee with  the  Pacific  conference 
of  legislators  in  Guam  brought  out  very 
clearly  some  of  the  problems  that  have 
become  a  part  of  a  total  Pacific  basic 
commimity  and  their  effort  to  resolve 
some  of  the  security  questions  as  well  as 
tlie  political,  economic,  and  social  prob- 
lems that  do  exist  in  those  areas. 

For  that  reason,  I  strongly  urge  a 
strong  vote  in  support  of  this  legislation 
which  is  now  before  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  few  moments  ago  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  spoke  of  the 
admission  of  these  territories  to  the 
Union.  I  have  heard  a  couple  of  other 
Members,  perhaps  three  or  four  Mem- 
bers say  this  afternoon  that  there  is  no 
thought  of  admitting  them.  Which  is  it? 
Is  this  a  prehminary  thing  to  admitting 
these  two  territories — one  with  a  popula- 
tion of  84,000  and  the  other  with  a  popu- 
lation of  60,000 — admitting  them  as 
States  to  the  Union?  Is  this  what  we  are 
up  to? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  As  I  stated 
earlier,  Mr.  Gross,  I  view  this  as  no 
movement  toward  statehood  and  I  intend 
to  include  in  the  record  to  make  the 
legislative  history  what  my  comments 
are,  which  are  consistent  with  what  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  (Mr. 
Aspinall)  has  stated  earlier.  Certain- 
ly, the  resolution  factor  alone,  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  itself  will  determine 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  change 
in  the  political  status  question  is  safe- 
guard enough  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  would  not  entertain  that  as  long  as  I  am 
in  this  particular  position  because,  ob- 
viously, it  is  not  realistic. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentlpmnn  will 
yield  further,  of  course,  that  is  the  next 
step  on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  if  it 
wants  to  take  it,  to  admit  them  to  state- 
hood; it  is  not? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Obviously, 
that  Is  a  possibility,  but  I  do  not  see  it  as 


a  likelihood  because  I  believe  this  will  be 
considered  with  the  other  political  ques- 
tions of  the  entire  area  surrounding  these 
areas.  So  I  am  not  the  slightesf  bit  con- 
cerned at  this  particular  point  about  that 
kind  of  movement  receiving  the  support 
not  only  in  this  body  but  also  the  sup- 
port of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  question 
whether  providing  a  nonvoting  Delegate 
for  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  in  the 
Congress  can  or  should  be  considered  as 
the  first  step  toward  granting  statehood 
to  the  Territories  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  let  me  assure  my  colleagues  that 
this  bill  should  not,  and  I  urge  that  it 
not  be  considered  in  the  context  of  grant- 
ing statehood  to  these  territories. 

I  ask  and  urge  that  this  bill  not  be 
looked  upon  as  a  first  step  to  statehood 
because  that  is  not  the  intent  of  the  leg- 
islation and  the  committee.  During  hear- 
ings on  this  bill,  it  was  made  explicitly 
clear  that  the  committee  did  not,  nor 
should  the  people  of  the  territories,  con- 
sider the  passage  and  enactment  of  this 
legislation  as  preliminary  to  the  grant- 
ing of  statehood.  The  question  of  state- 
hood is  a  matter  that  must  be  decided  by 
this  Congress  or  a  future  Congress. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  this  body 
who  have  studied  the  history  of  our  great 
Nation  will  recall  that  Congress  in  its 
wisdom  provided  for  a  nonvotihg  Dele- 
gate or  Resident  Commisfioner  for  the 
Territory  of  the  Philippines. 

Today,  this  former  territory,  after  hav- 
ing sought  their  independence,  rather 
than  statehood,  obtained  the  same,  de- 
spite their  having  representation  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  importance  of  providing  a  non- 
voting Delegate  for  the  Territories  of 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  let  me  cite 
for  my  colleagues  some  cogent  points 
from  the  committee  report  on  this: 

Each  Congress  considers  and  acts  upon  a 
variety  of  propKJsals  which  (If  enacted,  affect 
the  territories  and  their  people  in  varjing  de- 
gress, sometimes  only  remotely,  but  often  In 
a  direct  and  substantial  way.  We  submit  the 
citizen  residents  of  these  territories  are  as 
entitled  as  the  citizens  of  the  several  States 
to  express  their  views  respecting  the  actions 
of  the  Congress  through  a  duly  accredited 
and  accepted  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, albeit  one  with  limited  powers. 

At  the  present  time,  the  unincorporated 
territories  of  the  Unlt«d  Stages  are  not  af- 
fected by  general  legislation  unless  they  are 
speciflcaily  mentioned  in  the  legislation  or 
the  legislation  is  made  applicable  to  the  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

The  fact  is  that  the  rapidly  changing  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  in  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  are  no  longer  so  limited  In 
scope  that  the  national  interest  and  general 
welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  territories 
can  t>e  so  easily  handled  In  one  Committee 
of  the  Congress.  For  example,  the  legislative 
objectives  of  these  territories  range,  inter 
alia,  from  education  and  welfare  assistance, 
to  housing,  agricultural  assistance,  food 
stamps,  unemployment  compensation,  pre- 
vailing wage  rates,  immigration  amendments, 
airport  construction  assistance,  federal  high- 
way and  harbor  assistance,  air  routes,  wat«r 
and  electric  power,  oil  and  wat<:h  quotas, 
veterans  benefits,  and  voting  rights. 

Through  legislation  already  enacted  the 
federal  involvement  in  the  economic  and  so- 
cial conditions  of  both  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  has  progressed  to  the  point  where 
they  are  affected  by  measxires  considered  by 
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many  of  the  Committees  of  Congress.  The 
various  and  complex  federal  programs  which 
affect  the  needs  of  these  territories  are  now  so 
numerous  and  so  varied  that  the  territories 
require  direct  territorial  representation  to 
meet  the  changing  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions In  each  territory.  The  enactment  of 
the  bill  will  place  the  responsibility  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  legislative  objectives  of 
these  territories  upon  the  popularly  elected 
delegates. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  election  of  a 
Delegate  from  each  of  the  territories  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  can  more  ef- 
fectively represent  and  Interpret  the  needs, 
welfare  and  interest  of  the  inhabitants  of 
each  territory.  He  will  carry  the  responsibil- 
ity of  maintaining  the  contacts  and  liaison 
with  the  Committees  of  the  Congress  and  the 
ofiScials  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  Govern- 
ment to  meet  territorial  concerns.  In  doing 
so,  the  elected  Delegate  will  relieve  other 
Members  of  Congress  of  the  necessity  of  deal- 
ing with  individual  problems  in  these  terri- 
tories in  addition  to  meeting  the  usual  calls 
Uf)on  them  from  their  own  constituencies. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  tiie  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncm^). 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr^-^hairman,  I 
would  first  like  to  pay^ribute  and  my 
respect  for  the  abilit/  and  expertise  of 
the  chairman  of  the /ill  committee  (Mr. 
AspiNALL) ,  and  the  (^airman  of  the  sub- 
committee (Mr.  BupoN),  who  this  year 
embarks  on  the  wotk  in  the  House  In- 
terior Committee  regarding  the  legisla- 
tive chores  in  enacting  laws  from  the 
subcommittee  he  now  chairs. 

I,  too,  support  the  bill  which  I  am 
honored  to  cosponsor. 

Earlier  in  the  debate  we  had  our  at- 
tention called  to  the  fact  that  the  first 
delegate  elected  to  this  House  came  from 
a  territory,  a  nonvoting  delegate,  in  1793. 
That  tradition  has  been  firmly  estab- 
lished ever  since. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  also  in  our  report 
that  the  second  delegate  to  be  elected  to 
the  House  as  a  nonvoting  delegate,  and 
again  from  an  unincorporated  territory, 
was  William  Henry  Harrison  who  came 
here  from  the  Northwest  Territory  of 
Ohio,  in  1799. 

His  great,  great  grandson  some  138 
years  later  came  to  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, then  not  too  many  years  a  full 
State,  and  he  was  then  elected  to  the 
Congress  and  for  many  years  was  one 
of  my  predecessors  from  the  State  of 
Wyoming. 

In  addition  to  the  70,000  to  80,000  who 
live  in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  80,000 
or  so  wlio  live  in  Guam,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  citizens  visit 
these  territories  monthly.  This  factor, 
and  a  respect  for  the  American  visitor 
there.  a.s  well  as  the  military  roles,  which 
were  alluded  to  by  my  colleague  from 
California  'Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  and 
above  all  the  National  Parks  which  great 
conservationists  such  as  Rockefellers 
created  in  the  Virgin  Islands — areas  for 
wildlife  and  for  marine  life  observation, 
as  we  have  in  the  National  Parks  in  the 
Virgin  Islands — I  think  all  this  com- 
mends the  bill  to  all  of  us,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  it  will  pass  with  a  strong 
approval. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Ron  De  Lugo,  the  repre- 
sentative from  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Mr.  Tony  Won  Pat,  of  Guam,  will  make 
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commendable  additions  to  this  member- 
ship. Their  welcome  is  long  past  due. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ryan). 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  bill,  which  will  give 
a  voice  in  Congress  to  the  people  of  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  It  is  a  need  which 
is  long  overdue  and  one  which  we  should 
now  recognize. 

I  should  like  to  take  occasion  to  com- 
mend not  only  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Colorado,  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  (Mr.  Aspinall),  but  also 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Territorial  and  Insular  Affairs 
(Mr.  Burton),  for  the  effective. support 
which  they  have  given  this  measure  and 
the  leadership  which  they  have  shown. 
Particularly  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, a  new  subcommittee  chairman,  has 
demonstrated  great  ability  in  bringing 
this  measure  to  the  floor  and  presenting 
it  very  lucidly. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  (H.R. 
8787) ,  I  believe  it  will  improve  our  rela- 
tionships with  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. It  is  consistent  with  the  demo- 
cratic principles  which  we  cherish  and 
coincides  with  the  aspirations  of  the  peo- 
ple of  both  territories. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  today's  Washington  Post: 
Americans  WrrHotrr  a  Voice  in  Congress 
Today,  as  a  new  congressional  session  be- 
gins on  Capitol  Hill,  members  of  the  House 
will  have  an  important  opportunity  to  rea- 
lize the  longstanding  hopes  of  some  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  are  without  any  representa- 
tion in  the  Congress.  They  are  the  people 
of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  who,  in  a 
bill  scheduled  as  the  first  order  of  business, 
are  seeking  voices  in  the  House  in  the  form 
of  nonvoting  delegates. 

Obviously,  the  subject  strikes  a  familiar 
chord  in  this  community,  which  until  last 
year  was  slmilarry  voiceless — but  the  situa- 
tions are  by  no  means  identical.  For  one 
thing.  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are  U.S. 
territories  that  already  enjoy  the  right  to 
elect  their  own  local  governments  and  gov- 
ernors; thus,  the  quest  for  non-voting  dele- 
gates Is  not  really  related  to  any  "home  rule" 
issue — or  even  to  the  future  status  of  the 
two  area?. 

The  legislation,  sponsored  by  Rep.  Phillip 
Burton  (D-Callf),  would  simply  provide  a 
non-voting  delegate  for  each  of  the  two  ter- 
ritories with  the  same  privileges  granted  al- 
ready to  the  resident  commissioner  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  District  of  Columbia  delegate — 
except  for  a  vote  in  committee.  (The  com- 
mittee-vote issue  would  remain  up  to  the 
House  to  decide  later,  through  amendment  to 
its  rules.)  The  legislation  has  administration 
support  and  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
Interior  Committee  by  a  26-to-l  vote. 

The  bill  does  not  entail  any  abdication  of 
power  by  the  Congress.  Rather,  it  would  per- 
mit the  people  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands a  formal  voice.  If  not  a  vote,  in  the 
handling  of  their  affairs  on  the  Hill.  It  Is  a 
limited  and  appropriate  way  to  recognize  the 
reasonable  desires  of  these  American  ter- 
ritories, and  we  hope  the  House  will  act 
favorably  on  it. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppe). 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 


bers, I  should  like  to  offer  my  very  strong 
support  for  H.R.  8787,  which  would  pro- 
vide Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  non- 
voting representation  in  the  Congress. 

I  just  had  an  opportunity  last  week  to 
join  my  colleagues  (Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Mr.  Burlison  of  Missouri)  in 
a  trip  to  Guam,  and  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  this  territory  is  certainly  ripe 
for  representation  and  Indeed  very  de- 
serving of  representation  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  proud  to  note,  first  of  all,  that 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  of  Guam 
for  the  strongest  affiliation  with  the 
United  States  and  for  representation 
here  Is  imquaimed.  They  have  through- 
out that  island  the  warmest  regard  for 
all  of  us  here  on  the  mainland  and  a 
great  patriotism,  perhaps  even  a  greater 
patriotism  than  has  been  evidenced  by 
many  other  Americans  in  the  last  few 
years. 

Statistics  indicate  that  well  over  60 
people  from  Guam  have  been  killed  In 
Vietnam  and  In  Southeast  Asia  In  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  If  we  had  the  same 
proportion  of  loss  within  the  continental 
United  States,  it  would  mean  that  our 
losses  suffered  here  on  the  mainland 
would  total  well  over  200,000  killed.  This 
more  than  anything  else  I  saw  demon- 
strates the  patriotism,  the  loyal  devotion 
to  the  flag  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
Guam. 

In  addition,  we  should  recognize  that 
they  very  actively  participate  in  their 
own  governmental  and  elective  affairs 
and  have  done  so  for  the  past  several 
years.  They  have  elected  successively  a 
Governor  and  a  21-member  Senate.  The 
people  on  the  island  are  obviously  very 
enthusiastic  about  the  elective  process. 
They  very  widely  participate  in  their 
own  elections  on  Guam.  It  is  obvious 
they  imderstand  the  importance  and  ap- 
preciate the  impact  of  the  elective  proc- 
ess. I  am  sure  they  are  going  to  elect 
someone  as  a  delegate  to  this  Congress 
who  will  very  ably  represent  them,  as 
indeed  they  have  been  ably  represented 
by  Governor  Comacho  and  Mr.  Tony 
Won  Pat  these  past  years.  So,  vmder- 
standing  the  patriotism  and  interest  of 
the  people  of  Guam  in  the  mainland  of 
the  United  States  and  their  devotion  to 
us,  and  considering  their  participation  in 
the  election  process  these  past  years,  I 
think  they  merit  our  support,  and  cer- 
tainly H.R.  8787  should  be  passed  forth- 
with. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  commend  my  friend  from  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Mr.  Don  DeLugo,  who  has  been 
the  Virgin  Islands  representative  in 
Washington  since  1968.  He  has  per- 
formed an  outstanding  job  in  interpret- 
ing the  needs  of  his  territory  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  official  representative  for  the 
Virgin  Islands.  But  the  needs  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  and  Guam  have  changed; 
these  territories  have  had  rapidly  chang- 
ing economic  and  social  conditions  in  the 
past  decade.  Legislative  objectives  of 
these  two  territories  now  range  from  ed- 
ucation and  welfare  systems  to  housing, 
agriculture,  food  stamps,  veterans'  bene- 
fits, and  voting  rights:  these  objectives 
are  such  that  they  can  no  longer  be  han- 


dled by  just  one  congressional  commit- 
tee. The  national  interest  tmd  general 
welfare  of  the  86,926  inhabitants  of 
Guam  and  63,200  Inhabitants  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  necessitate  their  direct  rep- 
resentation In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  strongly  support  this  initiative. 

A  nonvoting  delegate  from  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  hardly  a  new  proposal.  It 
has  been  before  us  since  the  84th  Con- 
gress. During  the  91st  Congress,  a  non- 
voting delegate  legislation  was  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Territorial  and  Insular  Affairs. 
But  this  bill  was  reported  out  too  late 
to  receive  a  rule.  In  this  Congress  we 
have  an  opportimity  to  vote  on  this  pro- 
posal. 

This  proposal  represents  a  progressive 
step  in  enhancing  the  principles  of 
American  democracy.  Our  democratic 
government  encourages  fuller  represen- 
tation of  its  people.  By  a  series  of  enact- 
ments over  the  past  decade.  Congress  has 
continually  provided  greater  self-govern- 
ment for  its  territories.  We  now  have  a 
nonvoting  delegate  from  Puerto  Rico. 

We  now  also  have  nonvoting  delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia.  How  many 
years  did  it  take  for  us  to  finally  grant 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  nonvoting 
delegate?  This  is  only  a  beginning.  I 
have  supported  these  previous  moves 
toward  fuller  representation  and  as  my 
colleagues  know,  I  strongly  support  the 
next  step  of  home-rule  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  how  many  years 
will  it  take  us  to  grant  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Guam  a  nonvoting  delegate? 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  is 
not  only  in  keeping  with  our  modem 
trend  of  democratic  representation;  it 
would  also  serve  to  erase  any  lingering 
impressions  of  American  colonialism 
which  may  still  exist  in  some  quarters  of 
the  world.  Colonialism  has  been  an  an- 
athema to  the  principles  of  American 
democracy.  We  have  before  us  today  an- 
other excellent  chance  to  prove  this  once 
again. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  a 
time  when  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
recognize  and  to  secure  the  human  rights 
of  all  segments  of  our  society,  the  inter- 
ests of  150,000  American  citizens  are 
being  forgotten.  The  residents  of  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  lack  a  direct  voice 
in  the  Government  that  rules  them.  In 
every  matter  of  concern  to  these  people, 
Congi-ess  acts  as  self-appointed  repre- 
sentative, and  it  is  time  to  create  a  po- 
sition of  real  power  for  a  delegate  native 
to  these  territories  who  will  voice  their 
aspirations  and  be  responsive  to  their 
needs. 

Loyal  and  law-abiding,  these  island 
citizens  have  more  than  earned  their 
right  to  an  elected  spokesman  in  Con- 
gress. Many  Guamanians,  for  example, 
have  served  in  our  Armed  Forces.  Fifty- 
nine  men,  all  of  tliem  volunteers,  have 
died  in  Vietnam.  No  other  State,  com- 
monwealth, or  territory  has  sacrificed  a 
greater  proportion  of  lives.  The  islandei-s 
are  proud  and  dedicated  people  willing 
to  die  for  our  country. 

At  the  same  time,  they  are  helpless, 
even  more  so  than  malnlanders.  In  the 


face  of  govemmentsd  bureaucracy.  If 
nothing  else,  a  Congressman  In  Wash- 
ington is  an  indispensable  source  of  re- 
assuiance  and  aid  to  those  who  are  con- 
fused by  the  intricacies,  vastness,  and 
impersonality  of  our  national  machinery. 
The  Congressman  is  a  valuable  mediator 
•  making  Govei-nment  work  for  his  con- 
stituents and,  in  so  doing,  maintaining 
their  faith  in  the  democratic  process. 

We  have  much  to  lose  by  their  dis- 
enchantment. It  is  these  people  and  their 
representatives  who  can  best  provide  us 
with  the  knowledge  and  expertise  neces- 
sary to  drafting  meaningful  and  respon- 
sive legislation. 

If  Americans  are  sincere  in  their  belief 
that  self-determination  is  the  right  of 
all  people,  they  will  welcome  this  move 
on  the  part  of  Virgin  Islanders  and 
Guamanians  to  participate  in  the  de- 
cisionmaking processes  that  control  their 
destiny.  Let  us  not  get  trapped  in  petty 
quarrels  over  official  titles  and  the  in- 
corporated or  unincorporated  status  of 
these  territories.  Let  us,  rather,  direct 
our  energies  to  the  realization  of  one  of 
our  most  precious  national  principles: 
the  right  to  choose  who  wUl  speak  for 
us  in  the  representative  bodies  having 
authority  over  us.  More  than  ever,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  inject  dignity  and 
trust  into  our  relations  with  fellow  citi- 
zens in  the  territories. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  this  bill,  H.R.  8787,  which 
would  authorize  a  nonvoting  delegate  for 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  brought  to 
the  fioor  and  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
expedite  passage  of  the  bill.  I  feel  enact- 
ment of  this  measure  is  long  overdue  and 
I  especially  want  to  go  on  record  as  sup- 
porting H.R. 8787. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  granting 
nonvoting  representation  in  Congress  to 
American  citizens  of  Guam  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands — for  example,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Philippines,  and  Alaska.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  Congress  has  rec- 
ognized the  growing  political  maturity 
of  the  Amyican  citizens  of  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  ilands  by  passing  laws  grant- 
ing them  greater  self-determination  and 
responsibility. 

This  legislation  has  had  bipartisan 
support  for  many  years  in  the  territories, 
in  the  Congress,  and  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
administration  of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
first  called  for  such  legislation,  the  ad- 
ministration of  John  P.  Kennedy,  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  and  now  Richard  Nixon 
have  all  supported  such  legi.slation. 

Since  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  United  States,  I 
believe  that  their  views  and  interests 
should  be  articulated  in  Congress  by  their 
elected  representatives.  This  can  be  done 
by  passing  this  legislation  before  us  to- 
day, and  I  urge  all  Members  to  support 
H.R.  8787. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  8787, 1  am  please(3 
to  rise  in  support  of  this  measure  which 
grants  each  of  the  territories  of  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  with  a  Delegate 
to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  people  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands are  governed  in  large  part  by  the 
laws  enacted  by  Congress.  It  Is  only  fit- 
ting, therefore,  that  these  two  commu- 


nities of  American  citizens  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  as  other  citizens  of  this 
Nation,  and  that  includes  having  repre- 
sentation in  this  Chamber. 

The  success  of  this  legislation  is  due, 
in  large  part,  to  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  di.stiiiguished  gentleman  from 
California,  Phil  Burton.  He  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  outstanding  leadership  in  the 
development  and  passage  of  this  measure. 
As  chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Sub- 
committee on  Territorial  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  as  principal  author  of  H.R. 
8787,  Phil  Burton  has  honored  his  long- 
standing personal  commitment  to  ex- 
tending the  democratic  process  of  gov- 
ernment and  representation  to  the  people 
of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  8787, 
providing  nonvoting  delegates  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

I  oppose  this  legislation  on  population 
grounds.  Guam,  with  a  population  of 
84,994,  and' the  Virgin  Islands,  with  a 
population  of  62,468,  have  a  combined 
total  population  less  than  one-third  that 
of  the  average  congressional  district, 
which  has  a  population  of  nearly  500,000, 
I  oppose  this  legislation  because  we 
are  already  short  on  office  space.  If  we 
have  to  provide  space  for  two  more  Mem- 
bers, it  will  hasten  the  time  when  we 
have  to  build  an  additional  House  Office 
Building. 

I  .oppose  this  legislation  because 
neither  Guam  nor  the  Virgin  Islands 
pays  any  money  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. In  1970,  the  $10,837,000  in  Federal 
taxes  collected  in  Guam  went  back  into 
Guam's  treasury.  Federal  taxes  collected 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  that  year  were  not 
large  enough  to  be  listed  as  a  separate 
category  in  Internal  Revenue  statistics. 
But  all  of  the  money  collected  was  re- 
turned to  the  Virgin  Islands  treasury.  In 
comparison.  Federal  revenue  collected  in 
Alaska,  the  smallest  congres.sional  dis- 
trict, totaled  $181,287,000.  And  yet.  if 
this  bill  is  enacted,  the  American  tax- 
payers will  have  to  provide  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year  in  salaries 
and  allowances  for  these  delegates.  The 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam 
will  not  have  to  share  this  cost. 

Representatives  of  Guam  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  argue  that  their  residents 
are  subject  to  the  draft,  and  should  thus 
have  a  voice  in  our  legislature.  How- 
ever, aliens  residing  in  the  United  States 
are  also  subject  to  the  draft.  They  do 
not  elect  representatives  to  Congress.  I 
do  not  hear  anybody  arguing  that  they 
should  have  this  privilege. 

I  urge  you  to  join  me  in  voting  to 
defeat  this  legislation.  ^ — 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Be  it   enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in    Congress   assembled.    That   the 
territory  of  Guam  and  the  territory  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  each  shall  be  represented  In 
the  United  States  Cong^ress  by  a  nonvoting 
Delegate   to   the   House   of   Representatives, 
elected  as  hereinafter  provided. 
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Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  Is  a  very  short 
bill,  and  I  believe  it  could  stand  at  least 
a  little  reading  before  we  dispense  with 
further  readin-^  of  it.  It  is  less  than  a 
three-page  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  therefore  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BT     MB.     GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.  Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  Page  1, 
line  6.  after  the  comma,  insert  "and  the 
United  States  Senate,". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  imtil  the 
rule  came  up  on  this  bill.  I  could  not 
believe  that  anyone  was  serious  in  offer- 
ing this  kind  of  legislation — that  is,  se- 
rious to  the  extent  that  it  would  ever  get 
to  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  purpose  of  this  bill  really  is. 
It  can  only  be  on  the  basis  of  giving  these 
two  nonvoting  delegates  prestige  or  some- 
thing akin  to  prestige  and  recognition. 
If  we  really  want  to  give  them  pres- 
tige and  if  we  want  to  give  them  recog- 
nition, the  Members  should  support  this 
amendment  to  give  them  a  delegate  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Can  Members  think  of 
a  m.«re  prestigious  deal  than  that? 

I  am  amazed  that  the  committee  did 
not  report  a  bill  giving  both  these  islands 
a  delegate  in  that  august  body  across  the 
Capitol.  I  simply  do  net  understand  why 
the  U.S.  Senate  is  not  included.  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  representative  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  from  Puerto  Rico  or  any 
other  islands  we  can  drum  up  with  .34,000 
population  or  62,000  population  or  less. 
Surely  we  do  not  propose  here  this  af- 
ternoon to  deny  the  Senate  the  pleasure 
of  rubbing  elbows  with  the  delegates 
from  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  Surely  the  Members  do  not 
mean  to  do  that.  I  have  several  technical 
amendments  to  offer  elsewhere  to  make 
the  bill  conform  and  which  I  will  offer 
after  the  Members  adopt — as  I  am  sure 
they  will  want  to  do — my  amendment  to 
give  these  territories  representatives  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Also  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  bill,  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
amend  the  title. 

I  urge  a  favorable  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment which  I  know  will  provide  a  glor- 
ious hour  in  the  lives  of  these  islanders. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
amendment,  and  I  urge  its  defeat. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

There  has  never  been  the  considera- 
tion our  friend  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
would  give  to  the  legi-slation.  We  are  pro- 
viding for  a  representative  for  these 
people  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
which,  after  all,  is  the  body  which 
represents  the  people. 

We  arp  not  providing  for  prestige.  We 
are  providing  for  these  people  simply  to 
have  representation  in  this  body,  which 
I  believe  they  are  entitled  to  one  way  or 


another.  Now  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  no  longer  represents  them  to 
any  great  extent,  this  would  give  them 
the  opportunity  of  being  represented 
here.  I  am  sure  my  friend  from  Iowa 
understands  this. 

I  cannot  take  exception  to  the  refer- 
ence to  the  other  body,  but  I  believe,  after 
all,  this  is  the  body  where  people  are 
represented.  Tliis  is  the  reason  why  we 
provide  in  this  legislation  for  representa- 
tion in  this  body  and  not  in  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
friend  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  always  willing  to 
yield  to  my  genial  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  so  doing. 

Is  the  gentleman  saying  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  does  not  represent  the 
people? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  No.  The  gentleman 
from  Colorado  is  stating  the  constitu- 
tional situation  about  the  other  body 
in  its  origin.  I  would  hope  at  this  time 
it  represents  States  as  well  as  people,  and 
there  is  no  State  involved  in  this  partic- 
ular matter.  We  are  talkinjr  here  about 
people  in  various  areas.  Therefore,  repre- 
sentation in  that  distinguished  body  on 
the  other  .';ide  of  the  Capitol  is  not  a 
part  of  this  l»siclation,  and  should  not  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  would  not  the  gentle- 
man think  they  would  be  much  more 
prestigious  and  much  more  distinguished 
and  carry  far  more  v^eight?  Prestige  and 
recognition  seems  to  be  the  argument 
here.  I  have  heard  no  other  argument 
for  these  delegates. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  again  remind 
my  friend  from  Iowa,  this  is  not  an  at- 
tempt to  make  a  State  or  States  out  of 
these  area.s,  and  it  is  no  precedent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  talking  about  a 
precedent;  I  am  talking  about  prestige. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  know  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about,  and  that  kind 
of  prestige  does  not  mean  anything  to 
these  people,  I  can  guarantee  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
I  do  so  because  our  colleague  from  Iowa 
has  stated  he  was  concerned  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  was  a  precedent  for 
statehood. 

If  we  really  want  a  precedent  for  state- 
hood, we  should  adopt  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  because  the 
Founding  Fathers  said  that  all  States 
should  be  equal  and  should  have  two 
Senators.  If  we  want  to  treat  these  peo- 
ple as  equals  in  that  respect,  we  should 
not  accept  just  one  Senator,  but  we  ought 
to  have  it  amended  to  provide  that  they 
have  two,  both  of  which  should  be  des- 
ignated as  Senators. 

From  the  very  earliest  days  of  this 
country,  after  our  Constitution  was  orig- 
inally drafted,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  set  the  pattern  for  admission 
of  delegates  or  commissioners  to  come 
and  represent  the  people  and  to  give  voice 
to  the  desires  of  the  people  in  the  terri- 
tories. This  House  of  Representatives  is 
the  forge  of  democracy.  This  is  where 
the  laws  actually  are  made.  This  is  where 
the  vital  decisions  are  made. 


If  we  really  want  to  give  these  people 

prestige,  we  will  do  so  by  adopting  the 

bill  which  the  committee  has  reported. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  I  am  trying  to  do  is 
spread  the  good  things  of  life  among  the 
greatest  nmnber. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  All  I  can  say,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  gentleman's  desire  is  that 
to  extend  those  rights  to  the  other  body, 
in  my  opinion  does  not  extend  the  good 
things  of  life. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
delegates  from  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  not  what  it  will  do  to  enhance 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  It  is  not  my 
intent  to  take  up  too  much  time  other 
than  to  e.vpress  my  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
is  very  sincere  in  wanting  to  help  the 
people  in  those  areas,  but  I  believe  we 
should  not  infringe  upon  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  other  body  and  add  to  their 
confusion. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mi".  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

As  I  understand  it,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  handling  this  bUl,  this 
delegate  or  whatever  you  will  call  him 
will  get  all  of  the  staff  and  everything 
that  a  Member  of  the  House  gets? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BURTON.  Well,  this  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  very  important  and  au- 
thoritative and  highly  regarded  and  well 
thought  of  committee  chaired  by  our 
colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays). 

Mr.  HAYS.  Let  me  put  another  ques- 
tion to  you  after  all  those  encomiums, 
which  I  appreciate  thoroughly.  What  is 
the  population  of  this  groun  of  islands? 
Mr.  BURTON.  In  the  order  of  80,000 
each. 

Mr.  HAYS.  In  other  words,  the  aver- 
age House  of  Representatives  area  will 
now  range  from  460,000  to  470,000,  de- 
pending on  the  State.  Do  you  think  that 
an  area  with  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately one-sixth  that  of  the  average 
congressional  district  should  have  as 
many  staff  people  as  a  Congressman 
should  have?  I  want  a  little  guidance  on 
what  to  set.  Do  you  not  think  about  two 
or  three  would  be  sufficient? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  have  always  had 
great  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio  in 
matters  of  this  sort.  I  am  led  to  believe 
further  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
mtm  of  the  full  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  will  provide  i!bt  only  some 
insight  but  even  a  ceiling  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  might  appreciate. 

Mr.  HAYS.  ?>  understood  that  It  was 
going  to  be  60  percent.  So  that  would  be 
9  people  to  rim  an  office  for  80,000  peo- 
ple as  against  15  people  to  run  an  ofBce 
for  470,000  people.  I  do  not  mind  telling 
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you  that  that  seems  to  be  quite  a  bit  too 
high  for  me. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  would  just  like  In  fur- 
ther response  to  the  gentleman  to  state 
that  I  have  full  confidence  that  after 
hearing  the  case  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  which,  as  it  has  In  al- 
most all  instances  In  the  past,  rendered 
~*^  very  sound  judgment,  will  do  so  with 
f egard  to  the  case  stated.  It  was  because 
in  part  of  the  fact  that  we  wanted  to 
leave  the  House  this  flexibility  and  with 
the  knowledge  that  this  committee,  led 
by  our  distinguished  friend  from  Ohio, 
would  be  rendering  a  judgment  on  it  that 
we  felt  the  facts  contained  In  the  bill 
would  permit  the  soundest  possible  judg- 
ment in  this  regard. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  In  addition  to 
what  has  been  said,  the  committee  saw  fit 
to  establish  a  very  detailed  hearing  rec- 
ord on  the  budgets  of  each  of  the  terri- 
torial governments  and  what  is  now  allo- 
cated to  the  current  representatives.  I 
am  convinced  that  Mr.  De  Lugo  and  Mr. 
Won  Pat  are  fully  aware  of  the  concerns 
that  are  being  expressed  by  the  gentle- 
man. We  do  not  want  to  infringe  on  an- 
other committee;  namely,  that  chaired  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  but  certainly 
the  budget  they  present  will  be  given 
careful  scrutiny  not  only  by  our  commit- 
tee but  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio's 
committee. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  appreciate  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  said.  I  had  not  been  aware, 
really,  that  we  had  authority  to  set  the 
number  of  employees  for  this  delegate. 
If  we  do,  that  is  one  thing,  but  if  it  is  set 
arbitrarily  at  a  certain  number,  that  will 
influence  how  I  vote  on  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  That  is  where 
we  will  rely  on  the  discretion  of  that  par- 
ticular individual.  I  can  say  categorically 
that  we  have  stated  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms  that  the  entire  legislation 
would  be  in  jeopardy  if  they  did  not  prove 
themselves  responsible  as  far  as  the 
number  of  employees  they  employed  as 
staff,  whatever  that  number  is. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  does  not  make  much 
sense,  because  the  legislation  is  going 
to  be  passed,  obviously,  before  they  show 
whether  they  have  any  discretion  or  not. 
So,  the  gentleman's  argument  does  not 
carry  much  water  with  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  not 
asked  the  question,  although  I  suspect  it 
has  occurred  to  him,  but  he  has  not  had 
time  to  do  so,  about  travel  to  Guam.  As 
I  xmderstand  it,  the  first-class  air  fare 
is  a  substantial  amount  of  money.  I  think 
it  is  about  $1,700  first  class,  and  that  in- 
volves 12  trips,  exclusive  of  the  trip  at  the 
opening  of  a  session. 

I  think  some  attention  ought  to  be 
given  to  this  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the 
staff. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  I  have  never  been  to 
Guam  but  it  may  be.  as  in  the  case  of 


some  Members  from  places  closer,  once 
they  get  down  here  they  do  not  want  to 
go  home.  Maybe  the  fellow  may  not  want 
to  go  back  very  often  and  we  may  not 
have  that  problem  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  2.  (a)   The  Delegate  shall  be  elected 
by  the  people  qualified  to  vote  lor  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  of  the  territory  he  Is 
to  represent  at  the  general  election  of  1972, 
and  thereafter  at  such  general  election  every 
second  year  thereafter.  Tlie  Delegate  shall  be 
elected  at  large,  by  separate  ballot  and  by  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  for  the  office  of 
Delegate.  If  no  candidate  receives  such  m-n- 
Jority,  on  tl-.e  fourteenth  day  following  such 
election  a  runoff  election  shall  be  held  be- 
tween the  candidates  receiving  the  highest 
and  the  second  highest  number  of  votes  cast 
for  the  office  of  Delegate.  In  case  of  a  per-\. 
manent  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Delegate,  by  •'■■ 
reason  of  death,  resignation,  or  permanent 
disabUlty,  the  office  of  Delegate  shall  remain 
vacant   until    a   successor   shall    have    been 
elected  and  qualified. 

(b)  The  term  of  the  Delegate  shall  com- 
mence on  the  third  day  of  January  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  election. 

Sec.  3.  To  be  eligible  for  the  office  of  Dele- 
gate a  candidate  must — 

(a)  be  at  least  twenty-flve  years  of  age  on 
the  date  of  the  election, 

(b)  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  for  at  least  seven  years  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  election, 

(c)  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  territory  from 
which  he  is  elected,  and 

(d)  not  be.  on  the  date  of  the  election,  a 
candidate  for  any  other  office. 

Sec.  4.  The  legislature  of  each  territory 
may  determine  the  order  of  names  on  the 
ballot  for  election  of  Delegate,  the  method  by 
which  a  special  election  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  D?legate  shall  be  conducted,  the 
method  by  which  ties  between  candidates  for 
the  office  of  Delegate  shall  be  resolved  and 
all  other  matters  of  local  application  pertain- 
ing to  the  election  and  the  office  of  Delegate 
not  otherwise  expressly  provided  for  herein. 

Sec.  5.  The  Delegate  from  Guam  and  the 
Delegate  from  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  have 
such  privileges  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  may  be  afforded  him  under  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  UntU  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
amended  to  provide  otherwise,  the  Delegate 
from  each  territory  shall  receive  the  same 
compensation,  allowances,  and  benefits  as  a 
Memb3r  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  whatever  privileges  and 
immunities  are,  or  hereinafter  may  be, 
granted  to  the  Resident  Commissioner  for 
Puerto  Rico:  Provided,  That  the  right  to  vote 
In  committee  shall  be  as  provided  by  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


amendment    offered    by    MR.    SATLOR 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofl'ered  by  Mr.  Saylor:  Page 
3,  line  11,  After  the  period  insert  the 
following : 

The  salary  and  expenses  of  office  for  the 
Delegate  from  each  territory  siiall  be  paid  by 
each  territory  respectively. 

And  on  lines  13  through  15,  strike  the  fol- 
lowing languages:    "shall  receive  the  same 
compensation,  allowances,  and  benefits  as  a 
Member  of   the   House   of   Representatives,* 
and". 


Mr.  SAYLOR  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


r 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
important  amendment.  It  has  to  do  •with 
the  matters  which  were  just  being  dis- 
cussed by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr, 
Hays)  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross).  The  bill  now  provides  that  the 
Delegate  from  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Guam  shall  receive  compensation,  allow- 
ances, and  benefits  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  same  pattern 
that  has  been  u.sed  in  every  other  bill  that 
has  been  passed  affecting  a  Resident 
Commissioner  or  a  Delegate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

■''  However,  we  are  dealing  with  a  situa- 
tion In  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  that 
is  not  the  same  as  it  Is  in  any  other  ter- 
ritory that  we  have  talked  about  up  until 
now,  and  that  is  that  these  territories  en- 
joy a  special  tax  privilege.  The  taxes 
which  are  normally  paid  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  the  form  of  income  tax  and 
other  taxes  in  these  two  territories  are 
not  covered  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  covered  into  the  treas- 
ury of  the  local  territory. 

Now.  for  that  reason,  and  since  they 
get  this  privilege  they  should  pay  their 
bills.  Congress  did  this  because  these  two 
territories  were  not  self-supporting  and 
rather  than  ha\ing  the  people  come  to  the 
Congress  each  year  and  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  ask  for  large 
contributions  to  run  their  ofRce  of  Gov- 
ernor, to  run  their  legislature,  to  run 
their  judicial  system.  Congress  in  its  wis- 
dom said  it  was  foolish  to  have  it  come  in 
and  then  turn  around  and  send  it  back 
out.  Why  not  let  the  people  in  these  ter- 
ritories keep  their  money  and  spend  it? 

The  two  territories  at  the  present  time 
do  pay  all  of  the  expenses  of  their  Dele- 
gates here  in  Washington.- 

Some  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
what  this  will  cos*,  or  what  it  will  save  If 
this  amendment  is  adopted.  The  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Jen- 
nings, under  date  of  May  20,  1971,  sent 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  an  estimated  cost  of  the  nonvot- 
ing Delegate  from  the  Virgin  Islands  In 
assuming  his  oflBce,  if  he  comes  from  the 
city  of  St.  Thomas,  and  the  nonvoting 
Delegate  from  the  island  of  Guam,  the 
differences  are  only  in  air  travel.  The 
mileage,  of  course,  from  Guam  is  in  the 
first  instance  $3,808.20,  and  from  the 
Virgin  Islands  It  is  $720.80.  As  to  the 
roimd  trips  provided  for  Members  for 
air  travel,  from  Guam  It  is  $16,800,  and 
from  the  Virgin  Islands  it  is  $3,024. 

The  total  expenditure  for  15  employ- 
ees— and,  by  the  way,  I  would  like  to  say 
to  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
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Ohio  <Mr.  Haysi,  that  if  this  bill  is 
passed  in  its  present  form  without  my 
amendment,  the  gentleman  has  no  juris- 
diction except  to  give  them  15  clerks  if 
they  so  desire  to  hire  them  at  the  salaries 
specified  in  the  various  acts,  and  the  ex- 
penses will  be.  for  the  Virgin  Islands, 
$253,250.80.  and  the  expenses  for  Guam, 
because  of  the  difference  in  air  travel,  is 
$272,410.20. 

I  realize  that  we  have  in  the  Congress, 
with  reference  to  prior  Delegates  or  prior 
Resident  Commissioners,  never  required 
that  they  pay  the  expenses  of  their  oflBce. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  tight 
for  space  in  the  House  at  the  present 
time,  one  of  the  real  jobs,  when  this  bill 
is  passed,  that  the  Speaker  is  going  to 
have  and  that  the  Clerk  of  the  House  is 
going  to  have,  is  to  find  adequate  oflBce 
space  to  put  these  two  nonvoting  Dele- 
gates in  but  if  we  give  them  free  ofBce 
space,  which  will  be  a  savings  to  the  peo- 
ple in  botti  of  these  teiTitories,  then  I 
think  it  is' only  fair,  because  of  the  im- 
U-sual  tax  situation,  that  we  should  ask 
them  at  the  present  time  to  assume  this 
responsibility  and  to  continue  to  pay  for 
the  expenses  of  their  Delegates.  This  they 
have  done  in  the  past,  and  I  am  sure  they 
would  be  willing  to  do  this  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  this  amend- 
ment be  adopted. 

SrBSXmjTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
ASPINAI.L  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.    SAYLOR 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  substitute  amendment  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  As- 
piNALL  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Saylor:  Page  3.  line  19,  change  the  period  to 
a  colon  and  add:  "Provided  further.  That 
the  clerk  hire  allowance  of  each  Delegate 
shall  be  a  single  per  annum  gross  rate  that 
Is  60^^  of  the  cleric  hire  allowance  of  a  Mem- 
ber: Provided  further.  That  the  transporta- 
tion expenses  of  each  Delegate  that  are  sub- 
ject to  reimbursement  under  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  September  17,  1967  (81  Stat.  226, 
2  U.S.C.  43b),  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of 
four  round  trips  each  year." 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
matter  which  way  we  go  in  this  particu- 
lar matter,  we  are  going  to  establish  a 
precedent.  The  amendment  that  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Saylor)  has  ordered,  establishes  for 
the  first  time  the  precedent  that  repre- 
sentatives from  territories  would  have  to 
pay  their  own  expenses. 

My  amendment  limits  the  amount  for 
such  Repre-sentatives  serving  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  two  In- 
stances. 

First,  in  the  matter  having  to  do  with 
clerk  hire.  The  total  amount  of  which  is 
around  $133,500  per  year  for  each  Mem- 
ber. I  would  limit  that  to  60  percent 
which  would  be  about  $80,100. 

Then  in  the  matter  of  the  four  trips 
that  are  involved.  The  round  trip  fare  to 
Guam  is  $1,400  and  four  trips  would 
amount  to  $6,400.  The  round  trip  fare 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  is  $260  and  four 
trips  would  cost  $1,040. 

This  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
travel  expenses  of  Representatives  that 
a  Representative  receives  in  reporting  to 


the  Congress  and  his  return  to  his  district 
once  every  session  of  the  Congress. 

I  can  see  logic  to  limiting  the  expenses 
in  the  matters  that  I  have  set  forth  in  my 
substitute  because  of  the  size  of  these 
areas  at  the  present  time.  Although  I 
would  say  this — these  are  full-time  jobs 
and  more  than  likely  the  offices  will  be 
quite  busy. 

Guam  is  far  removed  and  about  the 
only  way  there  would  be  any  way  at  all 
to  get  in  touch  would  be  by  correspond- 
ence. Secretarial  help  is  very  necessary. 

I  listened  to  what  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  had  to 
say  relative  to  the  expenditure  of  these 
funds.  May  I  say  that  I  have  been  here 
going  on  24  years  now  and  only  once  in 
my  service  have  I  ever  spent  the  total 
amount  of  my  allowance.  I  may  approxi- 
mate it  again  in  a  matter  of  6  weeks  or  so. 
I  understand  that  not  spending  the  full 
allowance  is  not  imcommon.  This  is  a 
common  practice — we  do  not  spend  all  of 
the  money  that  is  available  to  us  unless 
we  need  it — and  this  is  the  way  it  should 
be. 

My  difficulty  in  following  the  logic  of 
my  good  friend  and  coworker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Saylor)  is 
this — if  we  give  to  our  fellow  citizens  the 
benefits  and  responsibilities  coupled 
with  their  citizenship,  then  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  treat  them  any 
differently  except  perhaps  in  amounts, 
than  we  treat  ourselves.  They  have  a  job 
to  do  for  the  citizens  they  represent  just 
like  we  do.  I  think  we  should  not  give 
them  something  and  then  in  the  legisla- 
tion hold  back  from  them  some  of  the 
benefits  that  go  with  the  task  which  we 
have  given  to  them. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  there  is  more 
logic  to  the  substitute  which  I  have  pro- 
posed. 

Vl^e  are  not  talking  about  very  much 
money.  Most  of  us  think  in  terms  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  rather  than  millions  of 
dollars  or  billions  of  dollars.  As  I  said  in 
my  opening  statement,  we  are  thinking 
about  our  own.  We  are  not  thinking 
about  others  away  from  us — we  are  not 
thinking  about  outsiders.  We  are  talking 
about  insiders.  When  we  take  these 
amounts  of  money,  as  small  as  this,  and 
when  it  comes  to  our  relationship — and  I 
might  say  I  sometimes  question  my  own 
actions — with  some  of  our  neighbors 
throughout  the  world— this  small 
amount  means  nothing.  * 

But  it  does  mean  something.  I  am  the 
first  one  to  agree  with  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  that 
sooner  or  later — and  the  sooner  the 
better — that  these  territories  should  be- 
gin to  return  to  the  Federal  Government 
some  part  of  their  special  tax  funds  they 
now  keep  for  themselves.  I  have  made 
overtures  to  this  effect  and  I  understand 
this  proposition  will  be  considered  soon 
in  their  constitutional  conventions.  But 
right  at  the  present  time  it  just  is  not 
possible,  in  my  opinion,  for  us  to  give 
something  on  the  one  hand  and  then  not 
go  the  full  way  and  make  their  operation 
honorable  and  in  most  respects  similar 
to  the  responsibilities  which  you  and  I 
accept  without  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Saylor)  and  in  support  of 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  We  have  had 
a  number  of  continuing  discussions  since 
the  resolution,  wa£  considered  in  the 
committee,  and  while  we  developed,  as 
I  said  earlier,  in-depth  information  as 
to  the  operating  budget  of  the  respective 
individuals  now  serving  in  a  representa- 
tive capacity,  Mr.  DeLugo  and  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is 
an  acceptable  compromise.  As  stated  be- 
fore, I  was  concerned  about  precedent, 
but  I  am  also  concerned  about  discrimi- 
nation. If  you  look  at  the  situation,  as 
an  example,  in  Alaska,  there  is  no  lim- 
itation on  administrative  allocation,  and 
yet  the  population  Is,  I  believe,  a  little 
over  200,000.  In  this  instance,  with  aU 
the  other  demands  that  will  be  met — and 
I  am  convinced  there  will  be  increasing 
demands  because  in  Guam  alone  we  have 
not  only  the  85,000— this  summer  it  will 
be  85-  or  90,000  residents  of  the  area 
who  are  American  citizens — but  we  also 
have  a  substantial  military  population. 
For  that  reason,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, and  I  believe  I  speak  for  the 
majority  of  the  membership  on  our  side, 
we  are  willing  to  accept  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  would  like  to  join  with 
our  colleague,  the  ranking  IN^anber  on 
the  other  side  of  the  subcommittee,  in 
urging  adoption  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  full  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  some 
of  the  debate  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
and  the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  because 
I  think  this  is  part  of  the  overall  prob- 
lem we  are  discussing.  As  I  read  the  bill 
and  the  committee  report,  the  two  indi- 
viduals who  would  come  in  this  instance 
to  the  House  would  get  the  same  allow- 
ances, et  cetera,  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  get.  If  I 
solicit  accurately,  each  Member  of  the 
House  currently  has  the  right  to  15  staff 
members  for  a  congressional  district  that 
has,  on  the  average,  a  population  of  450,- 
000  to  460,000. 1  read  in  the  committee  re- 
port that  the  Census  for  1970  indicates 
the  Government  of  Guam  will  have  a 
population  of  86.926.  The  Government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  will  have  63,200  in- 
habitants. It  is  hard  for  me  to  rationalize 
why  those  who  represent  those  two  areas 
should  have  15  employees  for  a  far  lesser 
number  of  people  to  serve  than  a  Mem- 
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ber  of  the  House  who  has  far  more  con- 
stituents to  serve.  Is  there  an  answer 
to  that  question? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Of  course,  I 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  We  are  talking  in 
numbers,  and,  of  course,  the  number  15 
is  the  maximum  number  that  Members 
can  have. 

It  so  happens  that  I  have  in  my  office 
six  or  seven  employees.  I  use,  not  the 
maximum,  but  the  major  part  of  my  al- 
lowance. My  amendment  which  I  just  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  in  place  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor)  would 
limit  the  clerk  hire  to  60  percent  of  what 
the  other  Members  of  the  House  use.  and 
it  would  limit  the  number  of  trips  which 
we  have  to  four  trips  instead  of  the  12 
which  we  take,  keeping  in  mind  each  one 
of  us  is  entitled  to  a  trip  to  the  session 
and  a  return  trip  from  the  session  as  an 
additional  trip. 

I  think  there  is  some  logic  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  in 
mind,  but  I  do  not  want  to  go  so  far  as 
to  establish  a  precedent  in  this  instance 
and  cause  these  areas  to  pay  all  of  their 
own  expenses.  So  my  amendment  would 
limit  it  to  60  percent  and  four  trips. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  One  of  the 
words  used  by  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  I  think  was  used  inad- 
vertently incorrectly.  I  believe  the  chair- 
man said  60  percent  of  the  allowance  for 
personnel  "used"  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Did  the  gentleman  not  mean  60 
percent  of  that  authorized  for  Members 
of  Congress? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  correct.  My 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  that  I  favor 
this  legislation.  I  have  some  concern 
about  the  precedent  that  might  be  es- 
tablished by  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  or 
even  that  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  but  whatever  happens  on 
either  of  tnese  amendments,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  support  the  legislation.  I  think 
it  should  be  passed,  and  I  hope  the  House 
will  approve  it. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  who  offered  the 
substitute  amendment.  In  the  .summary 
that  was  submitted  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  to  our  committee,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  statutes  on  the  books  at 
the  pre.'^ent  time,  the  clerks  to  Members 
are  entitled  to  two  round  trips  into  the 
district  in  any  1  year.  Is  there  any 
effort  in  the  amendment  the  gentleman 
has  offered  to  limit  the  travel  for  clerks? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  that,  as  I  understand  this  amend- 
ment, it  goes  to  the  triE>s  by  the  Members. 
I  would  have  to  refer  to  this  statute  again 
to  see,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  if  the 
Members  have  the  right  to  have  their 
staffs  visit  their  home  districts,  that  we 
could  not  deny  this  particular  right 
within  limitaiton  to  the  Members  from 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  only  asking  these 
questions  for  purposes  of  clarification. 

Now,  the  total  amoimt  for  clerk  hire 
in  accordance  with  the  letter  submitted 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  our  com- 
mittee is  $141,500,  and  that  was  before 
the  last  5-percent  increase,  so  the  pres- 
ent amount  allowed  for  clerk  hire  is 
$148,575.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  to  take  60  percent 
of  the  figures  submitted  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  or  the  latter  figure  which  is 
the  present  allowance? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  to  take  60 
percent  of  whatever  the  total  amount 
would  be.  I  do  not  have  that  from  the 
Clerk,  I  have  it  from  our  staff  members. 
If  I  am  a  little  under,  it  would  not  be  by 
very  much. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  gentleman  from  Colora- 
do. How  did  the  gentleman  arrive  at  60 
percent?  Is  it  just  a  good  round  percent- 
age figure,  or  is  there  something  back  of 
the  60  percent? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  would  yield  to  me,  I 
arrived  at  that  figure  as  a  logical  rea- 
sonable percentage  of  what  we  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  had  allowed  to 
us.  I  did  not  try  to  boost  their  officers, 
I  did  not  try  to  cause  their  officers  to  be 
understaffed.  I  say  again,  as  I  said  when 
I  was  in  the  well  of  the  House  a  few 
minutes  ago,  that  we  do  not  have  to  use 
all  of  oui'  office  allowances.  These  gen- 
tlemen will  not  have  to  use  all  of  their 
office  allowances.  I  would  say  that  if 
they  become  Members,  they  will  be  closer 
in  touch  with  us  all  the  time,  and  we  will 
know  what  they  are  doing.  I  think  this 
will  be  good  for  all  of  us.  And  if  they  are 
overstaffing,  I  think  we  can  take  care  of 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  60  percent  is  not 
based  on  the  population  that  the  dele- 
gates are  designed  to  serve? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  has  no  relation  what- 
ever to  that.  I  cannot  think  of  anything 
it  does  have  a  relation  to. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  my  friend  will  yield, 
the  60  percent  is  based  on  the  amoimt 
necessary  to  operate  a  reasonable,  hon- 
orable staff  which  operates  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  whom  they  represent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  asking  a  ques- 
tion, but  I  would  hope  when  these  dele- 
gates get  here,  if  this  bill  is  passed  and 
I  hope  it  is  not  approved,  that  their  of- 
fices will  not  be  equipped  with  crystal 
chandeliers  which  were  installed  in  the 
Speaker's  lounge  during  adjournment 
and  I  saw  for  the  first  time  a  few  minutes 
ago.  I  am  told  those  things  cost  about 
$15,000. 

I  would  hope  that  at  this  time  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  the  House  would 
begin  to  husband  the  taxpayers'  dollars, 
and  it  will  not  be  accomplished  by  pur- 
chasing expensive  crystal  chandeliers 
such  as  now  adorn  the  Speaker's  lounge. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  tQ  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  For  24  years  my  friend 


has  had  the  best  eyesight  and  has  had  the 
best  hearing  and,  may  I  say,  as  indus- 
trious an  operation  as  any  Member  of 
Congress.  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact. 

Do  not  measure  this  operation  by  what 
it  costs  here  at  the  Capitol.  Let  us  see 
what  these  people  can  do  for  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  this  operation 
is  happening  right  here  at  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  suppose  it  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  has  to 
advise  me.  He  sees  a  lot  more  of  those 
things  than  I  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  legislation,  pro- 
viding for  delegates  from  these  two  com- 
paratively small  islands,  is  being  acted  on 
right  here  at  the  Capitol  this  afternoon. 
This  legislation  will  cost  money — make 
no  mistake  about  that. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  This  will  be 
very  brief. 

So  far  as  my  reason  for  accepting  this 
particular  percentage  as  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  is  concerned, 
I  believe  it  is  reasonable,  in  that  again  I 
refer  to  the  number  of  people  liung  in 
the  State  of  Alaska.  There  are  something 
around  200,000  people.  When  we  combine 
the  military  people  living  on  Guam  with 
the  number  of  American  citizens  living 
out  there,  it  is  a  little  over  half.  This  is 
one  reason  why  I  felt  60  percent  as  a 
formula,  restrictive  as  it  is,  is  reasonable. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  couree,  those  service- 
men living  on  Guam  will  likely  come 
back  to  the  Representatives  or  Senators 
from  their  home  States  and  districts  for 
the  help  they  get.  That  is  what  they  have 
been  doing. 

I  do  not  see  that  as  a  basis  for  60  per- 
cent, 80  percent,  40  percent  or  any  other 
figure. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania.  So  long  as 
the  taxes  are  being  retained  by  the  is- 
lands, there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
dip  into  the  Federal  Treasury  to  pay  the 
costs  of  maintaining  these  delegates. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  the  only  thing  I 
can  say  is  so  long  as  the  particular  mili- 
tary operation  in  that  area  has  the  sig- 
nificance it  has  on  the  total  security 
picture  I  believe  it  is  a  small  price  to  pay. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  It  comes  to  my  mind,  if  they 
have  80,000  on  these  two  islands  and 
want  to  get  the  60  percent,  how  about 
Puerto  Rico,  with  2.7  million?  Are  we 
going  to  adjust  that  figure? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  a  very  good  ques- 
tion, an  excellent  question.  I  cannot  an- 
swer it.  The  proponents  of  this  bill  should 
do  so. 

Mr.  QUILLKN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation,  and  ask  not  a  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  or  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado,  but  the  Members 
of  this  body. 

We  are  talking  about  U.S.  citizens. 
We  are  talking  about  U.S.  possessions. 
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I  had  the  happy  privilege  of  visiting 
Guam  during  World  War  11,  and  again 
in  Augu3t  of  this  past  year.  It  is  the 
cominia'  rt-creation  point  of  the  Pacific. 
It  is  our  lust  bulwark  against  the  agres- 
sors  of  the  Fjr  East. 

Why  do  we  single  them  out  to  re- 
strict in  any  way  the  privileges  of  these 
citizens,  these  people  who  will  die  for 
our  freedom?  If  we  suffer  the  fires  of  our 
national  devotion  to  expire,  then  the 
flames,  the  democratic  flames,  will  also 
expire,  to  the  ultimate  detriment  of  man- 
kind. 

I  say  we  should  be  here  today  cham- 
pioning the  cause  of  Guam  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  treating  the  people  as  cit- 
izens, and  going  forward  to  build  up 
these  islands  for  the  defense  of  this  great 
Nation. 

The  majority  of  the  tourists  who  came 
to  Guam  last  year,  other  than  those  from 
the  United  States,  from  the  mainland, 
were  from  Japan.  Japan  is  now  the  eco- 
nomic giant  of  the  Pacific.  She  is  build- 
ing up  these  Islands  and  pouring  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  into  Guam 
while  we  here  on  the  mainland  speak  as 
if  Guam  i.^  an  island  so  distant  that  we 
will  never  get  there  or  never  travel  there. 

Today,  Guam  is  a  part  of  America.  Her 
people  are  U.S.  citizens.  We  should  build 
them  up.  We  should  welcome  them  vdth 
open  arms,  remembering  the  future  of 
this  country  lies  in  these  islands  as  well 
as  in  our  defense  posture.  Let  us  go  for- 
ward: let  us  recognize  these  U.S.  citizens; 
let  us  bring  them  in  on  an  equal  basis 
and  go  forward  toward  a  greater  and 
broader  United  States  of  America. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  take  only  a  min- 
ute to  compliment  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  and  of  the  subconunittee, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  as  well  as 
the  members  of  the  committee  on  this 
legislation. 

I  know  that  the  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  subcommittee  have  de- 
voted a  tremendous  amount  of  time  to 
this  subject.  I  know  they  have  been  to 
both  places  on  several  occasions. 

I  feel  this  House  would  be  acting  very 
wisely  if  it  adopts  this  bill  by  a  very  large 
majority. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
correctly  described  the  thrust  of  the  leg- 
islation, which  is  to  extend  as  far  as  is 
practicable  and  possible  the  benefits  of 
citizf  n.-hip  in  this  great  Republic.  That 
has  indeed  been  the  thruiit  of  our  de- 
mocracy since  its  inception. 

The  amendments  we  have  adopted  to 
our  Constitution,  many  of  them,  have 
be°n  in  that  direction;  namely,  to  extend 
citizenship  and  the  privileges  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship  to  all. 

As  tlie  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
QuiLLEN- ' ,  has  pointed!  out,  these  are  not 
ver>-  distant  places  today.  We  have  in- 
stant communication  with  them  and 
travel  there  in  a  matter  of  hours. 

The  best  evidence  of  good  citizenship 
I  think,  has  been  the  great  rewards  we 
have  obtained  by  extending  statehood  to 
our  fellow  State  of  Hawaii  which  is  not 
contiguous  to  the  States  and  what  it 
meant  to  this  great  union  of  States. 


This  is  not  a  question  of  statehood,  of 
course,  but  it  is  a  question  of  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  people  who  live  in 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  are  entitled  at  least  to 
have  some  voice  and  some  recognition 
here  in  this  deliberative  body. 

I  hope  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  seeks 
a  fair  rolution  to  the  staffing  problem  will 
be  adopted  and  that  thereafter  we  will 
adopt  the  bill. 

Mr.  CORDOVA.  I  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words,  Mr,  Chair- 
man. 

In  connection  with  the  need  for  these 
delegates  whom  we  are  considering  here 
for  stafif  and  other  help,  may  I  iwint  out 
that  while  the  degree  and  the  load  of 
the  casework  varies  more  or  less  directly 
with  the  population,  still  the  population 
does  not  provide  the  only  measure  for 
determining  the  need  for  clerical  and 
other  assistance. 

The  nonvoting  Delegate  from  a  terri- 
tory, like  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puei-to  Rico,  must  and  does  have 
a  legislative  workload  which  is  probably 
larger  than  that  of  most  Members  In 
that  he  must  watch  the  progress  of  legis- 
lation, but  he  must  do  it  in  the  Senate  as 
well  as  in  the  House;  that  Is,  he  has  no 
help  at  all  in  the  Senate,  no  representa- 
tion at  all  in  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  which  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  would  indeed  be  a  boon  to  Puerto 
Rico,  it  would  be  a  boon  to  me  if  I  coiild 
have  some  assistance  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Hill.  But,  the  fact  remains  that 
we  do  not  have  that  assLstance.  The  leg- 
islative workload  requires  the  nonvoting 
Delegate  to  do  whatever  representation 
Is  required  not  only  on  this  side  of  the 
Hill  but  also  on  the  other  and  that 
should  be  taken  into  account.  So,  It  is 
not  purely  a  question  of  what  is  the  pop- 
ulation. There  are  other  factors  involved. 

I,  therefore,  find  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
eminently  reasonable.  I  imderstand  it  Is 
acceptable  to  the  people  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. I  certainly  endorse  it  in  preference 
to  the  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Saylor). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall) 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor)  . 

The  substitute  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor),  as 
amended  by  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  AsprNALL) . 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Slack,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 


(H.R.  8787)  to  provide  that  the  unincor- 
porated territories  of  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  shall  each  be  represented 
in  Congress  by  a  Delegate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  piu-suant  to  House 
Resolution  624,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quonmi  la 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  232,  nays  104,  not  voting  95, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  2] 
YEAS— 232 


Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  III. 
Andrews 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Badlllo 
Beglch 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Brasco 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Carney 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Collins,  in. 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Donohue 


Dow 

Drinan 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Evans.  Colo. 

FasceU 

Findley 

Fish 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Puqua 
Gallagher 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
GrltBths 
Grover 
Gude 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Hicks.  Mass. 
HilUs 
Hogan 
HoliHeld 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Johnson,  Calif. 


Jcnes,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Latta 

Link 

Lloyd 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKinney 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mallary 
Mathlas.  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Mills.  Md. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Minshall 
MltcheU 
MoUohan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Pat  man 
Patten 
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Felly 

Roy 

Symington 

Pepper 

Ruppe 

Taylor 

Perkins 

Ryan 

Terry 

Peyser 

Sarbanes 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Pike 

Saylor 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Plmle 

Schwengel 

Thone 

Poflf 

Sebellus 

Ullman 

Preyer,  N.O. 

Selberllng 

Vanlk 

Price,  m. 

Shipley 

Veysey 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Skubltz 

Vlgorlto 

Puclnskl 

Slack 

Wampler 

Qule 

Smith,  Iowa 

Ware 

Qulllen 

Smith,  N.Y. 

White 

Rees 

Springer 

Widnall 

Reld 

Staggers 

Wiggins 

Reh,ss 

Stanton, 

WUson, 

RobVts 

J.  WUllam 

Charles  H. 

Robl/kjn,  N.Y, 

Stanton, 

Wlnn 

Rotrtno 

James  V. 

Wright 

Roe 

Steed 

Wydler 

Rogers 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Yates 

Roncallo 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Young,  Pla. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Stephens 

Zablockl 

Rostenkowskl 

Stratton 

Roush 

Sullivan 
NAYS— 104 

Abbltt 

Gallflanakls 

Price,  Tex. 

Ashbrook 

Gaydos 

PurceU 

Baker 

Gettya 

Rallsback 

Belcher 

Glalmo 

Randall 

BevUl 

Goodllng 

Rarlck 

Blaggl 

Gross 

Robinson,  Va. 

Blackburn 

Hagan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Bow 

Haley 

Rousselot 

Brlnkley 

Hall 

Runnels 

Brooks 

Harsha 

Ruth 

BroyhUl,  N.O. 

Hays 

St  Germain 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Sandman 

Casey,  Tex. 

Hull 

Satterfleld 

ChappeU 

Hunt 

Scherle 

Clancy 

Jarman 

Schmltz 

Claw  son,  Del 

Jones,  N.C. 

Scott 

Collier 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Shoup 

Collins,  Tex. 

King 

Slkes 

Colmer 

KuykendaU 

Smith,  OaUf . 

Conable 

Landgrebe 

Snyder 

Conte 

Landnim 

Spence 

Cotter 

Long,  Md. 

Steele 

Crane 

McCoUister 

Teague,  CalU. 

Curlln 

Mahon 

Teague,  Tex. 

Daniel,  Va. 

Mann 

Thomson,  Wli. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Tlernan 

Davis.  SO. 

Mazzoll 

Waggonner 

Delaney 

Michel 

Whalley 

Devine 

Miller,  Ohio 

Whltehurst 

Dickinson 

Mlzell 

Wmiams 

Dorn 

Monagan 

Wylle 

Dulskl 

O'Konskl 

Wyman 

Eshleman 

Pickle 

Yatron 

Fisher 

Poage 

Zlon 

Fountain 

Powell 
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Abemethy 

Flowers 

Metcalfe 

Addabbo 

Flynt 

Mills.  Ark. 

Anderson, 

Fraser 

Montgomery 

Tenn. 

Frey 

Murphy,  m. 

Annunzlo 

Fulton 

Nichols 

Archer 

Garmatz 

Passman 

Aspln 

Goldwater 

Pettis 

Baring 

Grasso 

Podell 

Barrett 

Green,  Oreg. 

Rangel 

Bell 

Grlffln 

Rhodes 

Betts 

Gubser 

Rlegle 

Boland 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rosenthal 

Brademaa 

Harvey 

Roybal 

Bray 

Hubert 

Scheuer 

Buchanan 

SchneebeU 

Burke,  Pla. 

Henderson 

Shrlver 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Horton 

Slsk 

Caffery 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Stokes 

Camp 

Jonas 

Stubblefleld 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Leggett 

Stuckey 

Clay 

Lennon 

Talcott 

Conyera 

Lent 

UdaU 

Long,  La. 

Van  Deerlln 

de  la  Garza 

McClure 

Vander  Jagt 

Dtggg 

McCulloch 

Waldie 

Dlngell 

McDade 

VS^Rlen 

Dowdy 

McKay 

Whltten 

Downing 

McKevltt 

Wilson,  Bob 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McMillan 

Wolff 

Edwards,  La. 

MalUlard 

Wyatt 

Esch 

Martin 

Young,  Tex. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mayne 

Zwach 

So  the  bUl 

was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote; 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  for,  with  Mr.  Annunzlo 

Mr.  Aspln  for,  with  Mr.  Nichols  against. 

Mr.  Waldie  for,  with  Mr.  Abemethy  against. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert 
against. 

Mr.  Leggett  for,  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 

Mr.  Clay  for,  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Whltten  against. 

Mr.  Rangel  for,  with  Mr.  Dowdy  against. 

Mr.  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Flynt  against. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  for,  with  Mr.  Griffin  against. 

Mr.  Conyers  for,  with  Mr.  McMillan  against. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Montgomery  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  for,  with  Mr.  Betts  against. 

Mr.  Martin  for,  with  Mr.  Archer  against. 

Mr.  Buchanan  for,  with  Mr.  Talcott  against. 

Mr.  Stokes  for,  with  Mr.  Baring  against. 

Mr.  MaUllard  for,  with  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania  against. 

Mr.  Camp  for,  with  Mr.  SchneebeU  against. 

Mr.  McDade  for,  with  Mr.  Zwach  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mrs.  Grasso  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Harvey. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  £)ownlng  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Btirke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  McKevltt. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  UdaU. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Scheuer. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  nUnois  with  Mr.  Mllla  of 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  DENT  and  Mr.  WILLIAM  D. 
FORD  changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  material  prior  to  the  vote  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill  H.R.  8787. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemaji  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


against. 


WAIVING  POINTS  OF  ORDER 
AGAINST  THE  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  S.  2819,  FOREIGN  AS- 
SISTANCE   ACT    OF    1971 

Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 


resolution    (H.  Res.   765,  Rept.  No.   92- 
763)   which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
H.   Res.   765 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  t.hi« 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  conference  report  on  the  biu   (S    2819) 
to  provide  foreign  mlUtary  and  related  aa- 
slatance  authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  or- 
der against  the  conference  report  for  faUure 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  3 
Rule  XXVm  are  hereby  waived 


LAW    CHANGE    PROPOSED    TO    AID 
FAMILIES  SEEKING  DRUG  HELP 

(Mr.  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  permit  use  of 
the  mails  by  family  members  seeking 
anonymous  counsel  from  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  as  to  whether  samples 
found  in  their  homes  contain  dangerous 
drugs. 

Present  law  includes  a  flat  prohibition 
against  the  sending  of  dangerous  drugs 
through  the  mails. 

But  I  feel  a  strong  case  can  be  made 
for  a  hmited  exception  to  enable  prop- 
erly worried  parents  to  seek  counsel 
about  substances  which  they  discover  on 
the  person  or  in  the  belongings  of  their 
children. 

The  drug  problem  among  young  peo- 
ple is  critical  and  I  beUeve  we  should 
seek  to  cooperate  In  every  way  possible 
with  family  members  who  need  and  seek 
factual  information  upon  which  to 
proceed. 

The  plan  Is  Intended  to  overcome  the 
sensitivity  of  some  individuals  toward 
dealing  directly  with  law  enforcement 
officers.  They  would  need  simply  to  mall 
In  the  sample,  using  a  code  number  of 
perhaps  six  numerals.  A  week  later,  the 
sender  could  call  the  office  to  which  the 
sample  was  sent  and  obtain  the  report 
associated  witlr-that  code  number. 

My  bill  was  prepared  after  consulting 
informally  with  the  several  Federal 
agencies  involved. 

In  addition,  I  have  sent  copies  of  the 
bill  test  and  an  explanation  of  the  plan 
to  law  enforcement  officials  throughout 
the  country.  I  have  asked  these  State, 
county,  and  municipal  law  enforcement 
officials  for  their  comments. 

I  already  have  talked  with  Erie  County 
Sheriff  Michael  A.  Amico  and  he  has  in- 
dicated that  he  would  be  happy  to  ana- 
lyze any  sample  submitted  to  his  office  In 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Now,  I  am  seeking  the  reaction  of  other 
representative  officials  in  law  enforce- 
ment. I  recognize  that  some  departments 
lack  laboratory  facilities  and  we  need 
suggestions  on  how  they  could  handle 
requests  for  tests  of  samples. 

In  brief,  we  are  looking  carefully  Into 
£J1  aspects  of  this  plan  from  the  outset 
In  the  hope  of  reducing  the  time  for  leg- 
islative consideration  and  action.  I  aip 
hopeful  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Facilities  and  Mall,  of  which  I  am  an  ex 
officio  member,  can  set  hearings  in  the 
next  couple  of  weeks. 

This    plan   has    a    twofold    purpose: 
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First,  it  is  intended  to  provide  parents 
with  facts,  in  place  of  suspicions,  In  deal- 
ing with  a  potential — or  real — drug  prob- 
lem in  their  family.  Unfounded  suspicions 
can  wreck  family  relations  unnecessarily. 
Second,  it  would  contribute  to  the  over- 
all effort  to  control  narcotics  traffic  by 
soliciting  the  cooperation  of  families  and 
hopefully  improving  relations  with  law 
enforcement  officials.  Those  in  police 
work  are  interested  in  preventive  action 
as  well  as  enforcement,  in  this  case  by 
intercepting  problems  before  they  endan- 
ger both  the  individuals  themselves,  their 
families,  and  society  in  general. 


A  MAJOR  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  EMER- 
GENCY    COMMUNICATIONS     FOR 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House,  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and 
to  include  a  statement. > 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
happy  to  be  able  to  announce  at  this 
opening  of  the  second  session  of  the  92d 
Congress,  a  major  achievement  in  emer- 
gency communications  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  as  of 
January  16,  1972,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia adopted  "911"  as  the  single,  emer- 
gency number,  thus  joining  the  more 
than  100  other  communities  who  have 
taken  this  step. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  text  of  Mayor  Walter  E. 
Washington's  statement  on  the   "911 
emergency  system  made  at  a  special  press 
conference  January  14.  1972. 

STATEMENT  OP  MAYOR  WALTER  E.  WASHING- 
TON   ON    THE    9-1-1    Emergency    System, 

January  14, 1972 

We  are  today  announcing  the  start  of  a 
project  that  will  be  of  major  significance  to 
this  community. 

Beginning  Sunday,  this  City  will  have  a 
new  around-the-clock  emergency  telephone 
system  that  will  sharply  reduce  the  time 
between  a  citizen  call  for  help  and  a  re- 
sponse by  emergency  vehicles. 

Using  this  system,  anyone  In  the  City 
•who  needs  emergency  assistance  can  dial 
9-1-1  and  have  immediate  access  to  fire, 
police  and  ambulance  dispatchers.  The 
seven-digit  emergency  numbers  we  have 
been  using  until  now  will  continue  in  serv- 
ice untu  we  are  sxire  all  Washington  resi- 
dents are  familiar  with  the  simpler  9-1-1 
system. 

What  we  are  talking  about  Is  shaving 
the  time  on  calls  for  help  when  seconds 
may  spell  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  for  a  resident. 

Tlie  9-1-1  system  has  proved  successful  in 
other  Jurisdictions.  We  want — and  we  must 
provide — the  most  up-to-date  emergency 
system   available  to   the  community. 

I  would  caution  residents  against  over- 
taxing the  system  by  using  it  for  all  emer- 
gencies, not  Just  the  ones  It  was  designed 
to  handle.  Calls  that  do  not  require  a  re- 
sponse by  police  and  fire  vehicles  or  am- 
bulances will  just  tie  up  the  9-1-1  system 
so  other  people  in  need  of  help  cannot  get 
through.  All  other  emergency  calls  should 
be  made  to  the  District  Government  switch- 
board at  NA-8-6000. 

The  new  emergency  system  will  work  this 
way: 

When  a  citizen  dials  9-1-1  he  will  get  a 
dispatcher  at  the  Police  Department  Com- 
munications Center  who  will  immediately 
send  whatever  police  emergency  vehicles 
are  needed.  If  the  call  is  for  fire  equipment 


or  an  ambulance,  the  call  will  be  instantly 
transferred  by  a  direct  line  to  the  fire  dis- 
patcher. The  police  officer  who  originally 
took  the  call  will  remain  on  the  line  to 
determine  whether  police  help  Is  also 
needed. 

There  are  several  additional  features  to 
the  system  we  hope  will  be  available  within 
18  months.  These  include  a  mechanism 
that  enables  the  dispatcher  to  keep  a  line 
open  even  if  the  caller  hangs  up  and  an- 
other that  fiashes  in  front  of  the  dispatcher 
the  caller's  telephone  number.  Both  fea- 
tvires  enable  the  police  to  help  even  If  the 
caller  Is  incoherent   or  confused. 

To  make  the  new  emergency  system  op- 
erational, we  expanded  to  33  the  number 
of  answering  positions  at  the  Command 
Center.  Previously  there  were  22  positions. 
In  addition,  direct  lines  were  installed  to 
several  agencies. 

I  am  delighted  that  Washington  Is  join- 
ing 150  communities  around  the  country. 
Including  New  York  City.  In  using  the  sys- 
tem. The  Council  of  Governments  Is  making 
plans  for  a  number  of  suburban  communi- 
ties to  switch  to  the  service. 

While  the  police  department  will  be  In 
charge  of  day-to-day  operations  of  the  9-1-1 
system.  Its  planning  has  been  a  joint  effort 
by  a  number  of  city  agencies  and  the  C&P 
Telephone  Company.  I  would  like  to  thank 
all  of  those  involved  for  their  efforts  toward 
making  emergency  help  closer  to  the  people. 

We  look  to  this  system  to  bring  dramatic 
Improvements  In  our  ability  to  help  citizens 
In  trouble. 

Mr.  Sfjeaker,  my  Interest  in  a  single, 
nationwide,  emergency  telephone  num- 
ber goes  back  5  years.  I  was  an  original 
initiator  of  legislation  to  provide  a  sense 
of  Congress  resolution  regarding  the 
value  of  such  emergency  communica- 
tions. I  am  the  sponsor  of  legislation  at 
this  time  to  provide  funds  under  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  to  assist  communities  in  adopting 
"911"  with  the  hope  that  we  wiU  make 
this  a  nationwide  emergency  number, 
easily  known,  quickly  remembered,  im- 
mediately accessible  to  persons  of  all 
ages,  occupations  and  locations.  I  have 
been  anxious  for  the  city  of  Washington 
to  adopt  this  number.  While  I  had  hoped 
that  the  whole  metropolitan  area  would 
be  included  I  recognize  that  there  are 
many  distinct  problems  in  the  various 
jurisdictions  involved.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  city  of  Washington,  my  second 
home,  has  now  made  this  progressive  step 
forward.  Huntington,  Ind.,  my  first  home, 
and  the  place  where  my  family  resides, 
was  the  first  city  in  the  Bell  System  to 
adopt  "911."  I  hope  that  other  cities  will 
follow  in  the  lead  of  these  two  vastly  dif- 
ferent communities,  both  of  which  recog- 
nize the  value  of  simplified  emergency 
communications. 


NEW  SATELLITE  WILL  BE  AIMED  AT 
SOLVING  EARTH'S  POLLUTION 
PROBLEMS 

<Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial.) 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  During  past 
years  on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber,  I 
have  heard  my  learned  colleagues  refer 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  as  a  "wasteful  luxury." 
As  you  may  remember,  I  have  been  more 


than  vocal  in  taking  exception  to  that 
label. 

NASA's  past  achievements,  including 
landing  men  on  the  moon,  I  feel  have 
more  than  justified  the  money  Ameri- 
cans have  spent  on  the  program.  The 
Agency's  activities  have  stimulated  this 
country's  economy  by  creating  new  in- 
dustry and  jobs  and  what  may  be  more 
important,  have  captured  the  imagina- 
tion of  man  and  crossed  international 
boundaries  to  achieve  a  sense  of  world 
unity  seldom  seen  in  our  disjointed  world. 

In  spite  of  what  I  feel  to  be  the  past 
advantages  of  an  adequately  funded 
space  program,  many  of  you  have  con- 
tinued to  view  NASA  as  a  "wasteful 
luxury." 

The  collection  of  great  minds,  unpar- 
alleled technological  capacity  and  un- 
tapped potential  at  the  Manned  Space- 
craft Center  in  Houston  and  at  other 
NASA  facilities  over  the  world  is  un- 
matched by  any  university  or  industry 
in  the  world. 

With  the  incredible  talent  we  have  as- 
sembled at  NASA.  I  have  always  con- 
tended and  will  continue  to  assert  that 
there  are  no  technical  problems — includ- 
ing pollution  of  our  environment — that 
cannot  be  approached  and  in  many  cases 
conquered  by  the  intelligent  use  of  the 
collected  talent  at  NASA. 

I  call  your  attention  to  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Peter  Mosley  of  the  British  news 
service,  Reuters,  with  a  dateline  in  Hous- 
ton, written  at  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center. 

The  story  details  a  few  of  the  more 
than  700  experiments  which  will  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  first  earth  resources  tech- 
nology satellite  due  for  launch  this  spring 
into  a  near-polar  orbit  565  miles  above 
the  earth. 

This  satellite  will  act  as  a  remote  sci- 
entific station,  relaying  information  to 
earthbound  scientists  regarding  such 
problems  as  the  haze  over  Los  Angeles, 
land  use.  environment,  and  weather  in 
the  Great  Lakes  region  of  Wisconsin,  an 
inventory  of  timber  resources  In  U.S.  for- 
ests, protection  of  the  seacoast  and  tidal 
marshes  of  New  Jersey. 

The  information  gathered  by  this  sat- 
ellite— ^information  which  would  be  dif- 
ficult or  even  impossible  to  gather  by  any 
other  means — will  be  used  and  analyzed 
by  scientists  all  over  the  world  to  solve 
some  complex  problems  we  could  solve 
no  other  way. 

Why  even  the  forests  and  waters  of 
Wisconsin,  so  dear  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  that  State,  who  has  often  dis- 
agreed with  me  on  the  necessity  of  ade- 
quately funding  NASA,  will  benefit  from 
this  newest  NASA  project. 

I  could  go  on  and  name  all  700  exper- 
iments— including  10  aimed  at  research- 
ing problems  in  my  own  home  State — 
but  I  will  let  you  read  for  yourselves  the 
benefits  the  United  States  and  many  of 
our  allies  will  gain  from  this  far-reach- 
ing and  eventually  productive  experi- 
ment. 

After  looking  into  this  program,  I  dare 
you,  I  defy  you,  to  label  NASA  a  "waste- 
ful luxury."  I  do  not  believe  any  of  you 
gentlemen  would  call  this  satellite  proj- 
ect either  wasteful  or  luxurious.  Instead, 
I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
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such  a  program  is  vital,  useful,  imagina- 
tive, and  resourceful. 

I  only  ask  that  the  next  time  this  Con- 
gress has  a  chance  to  vote  on  any  bill 
which  sells  the  space  agency  short,  you 
remember  this  particular  NASA  project 
and  consider  the  many  more  like  it  which 
could  result  if  the  agency  would  receive 
the  level  of  funding  it  so  richly  deserves. 
I  think  then  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  NASA,  far  from  being  a  "wasteful 
luxury,"  is  the  embodiment  of  man's  de- 
sire to  achieve,  improve,  and  explore  and 
a  necessity  which  we  may  well  not  be  able 
to  live  without. 

The  article  follows: 
Abotjt   700  Jobs  Assigned  Orbiters 
(By  Peter  Mosley) 

HousTON.-^Hundreds  of  experiments,  rang- 
ing from  locating  icebergs  In  the  Antarctic 
to  spotting  locust  breeding  grounds  In  Saudi 
Arabia  and  analylng  the  haze  over  Los  An- 
geles, are  being  planned  for  the  space 
agency's  first  major  examination  of  man- 
kind's environment. 

Scientists  from  all  over  the  world  pro- 
posed more  than  700  experiments  for  the 
two  earth-orbltlng  spacecraft  which  will  con- 
duct the  examination  with  an  array  of  cam- 
eras and  sensors. 

They  are  the  first  Earth  Resources  Tech- 
nology Satellite  (ERTS-A).  due  for  launch 
next  spring  Into  a  near-polar  orbit  565  miles 
above  earth  which  will  keep  It  synchronous 
with  the  sun,  and  the  three-man  Skylab  or- 
biting station  planned  to  start  operations 
about  one  year  later. 

So  far,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  has  accepted  about  130  Ex- 
periment proposals.  They  came  from  scien- 
tists in  29  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  from  22  foreign  countries.  Another 
270  proposals  were  rejected,  and  the  rest  are 
being  evaluated. 

The  two  earth-survey  projects  represent 
NASA's  answer  to  those  who  say  the  space 
program  is  a  wasteful  luxury. 

Even  NASA's  foes  In  Congress  stand  to 
benefit  from  the  surveys.  Sen.  William 
Proxmire  (D-Wls.)  and  Walter  P.  Mondale 
(D-Mlnn.),  who  have  spearheaded  the  regu- 
lar attacks  on  the  space  agency's  budget, 
can  note  two  experiments  planned  for  study- 
ing the  ecology,  land  planning  and  weather 
In  the  Great  Lakes  region  of  Wisconsin,  and 
another  for  studying  land  use  management 
In  Minnesota. 

A  total  of  10  experiments,  however,  will 
focus  on  Texas,  and  eight  on  California. 

A  cross-section  of  the  experiments  indi- 
cates the  ambitious  scope  of  the  projects' 
domestic  studies: 

Vegetation  damage  from  highway  con- 
struction In  Maine; 

Pollution  of  Lake  Pontchartraln,  La.; 

Effectiveness  of  measures  to  control  pink 
bollworm  infestation  of  cotton  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley  of  California; 

Grazing  of  wild  and  domestic  animals  on 
public  lands  In  the  West; 

Protection  of  the  seacoast  and  tidal 
marshes  of  New  Jersey; 

Land  use  in  the  great  urban  stretch  from 
Boston  to  Washington,  D.C.; 

Ecological  effects  of  the  Gulf  Stream  off 
the  East  Coast; 

An  Inventory  of  the  timber  resources  In 
all  the  major  types  of  forest  in  the  United 
States. 

The  experiment  to  study  the  formation 
and  location  of  Antarctic  icebergs  was  pro- 
posed by  John  L.  Hult  of  Santa  Monica, 
\!allf.  A  NASA  spokesman  said  one  aspect 
o\the  experiment  was  to  examine  the  fea- 
sibility of  towing  an  iceberg  to  Los  Angeles 
and  using  It  for  drinking  water  or  Ice  cubes. 

Remote  sensorlng  of  the  haze  that  fre- 
quently bangs  In  the  Los  Angeles  basin  was 


proposed  by  Dr.  Ernest  H.  Rogers  of  the 
Aerospace  Corp.  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  32  foreign  experiments  accepted  so 
far  Include  one  proposed  by  D.  E.  Pedgley 
of  the  Anti-Locust  Research  Center  In  Lon- 
don, for  detecting  potential  locust  breeding 
sites  m  southwest  Saudi  Arabia. 

Other  environmental  studies  will  be  con- 
ducted by  scientists  in  Australia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  France, 
West  Germany,  Greece,  Guatemala,  India, 
Indonesia,  Israel,  Japan.  South  Korea,  Mex- 
ico, Norway,  Peru,  South  Africa,  Switzerland 
and  Venezuela. 

NASA  will  fund  the  U.S.-proposed  experi- 
ments and  foreign  experiments  will  be 
funded  by  the  countries  concerned. 


HIGHWAY  USER  ACT  OF  1972 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Americans  today  enjoy  the  finest  highway 
system  in  the  world.  They  enjoy  this  won- 
derful system  largely  due  to  two  com- 
panion acts  passed  by  the  Congress  in 
1956.  The  acts  to  which  I  refer  are  the 
Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  and  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956.  To- 
gether, these  acts  have  provided  the  me- 
chanics and  the  finances  necessary  to 
build  this  great  system.  This  system  of 
highways  has  greatly  facilitated  our 
"fifth  great  freedom,"  the  freedom  of 
movement  of  men  and  goods.  All  sectors 
of  our  economy  have  benefited  a  good 
deal  from  this  highway  system.  One  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  has  made  especially 
productive  use  of  this  highway  system. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  our  great  transpor- 
tation industry,  and  in  partic;ikHS-the 
trucking  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  great  admirer  of 
the  wonderful  success  story  which  is  the 
story  of  our  trucking  industry.  Our  truck- 
ers move  more  ton-miles  of  goods  in  the 
United  States  than  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  together.  Their  growth  and 
success  have  been  phenomenal.  This  im- 
mense success  story  was  made  possible 
largely  due  to  the  action  and  leadership 
of  the  House  Roads  Subcommittee  and 
the  Congress. 

At  the  time  the  Highway  Revenue  Act 
was  passed,  it  was  felt  Congi-ess  lacked 
sufficient  information  on  the  question  of 
the  relative  shares  of  the  highway  costs 
which  should  be  borne  by  various  classes 
of  highway  users.  The  Congress  directed 
that  a  study  be  undertaken  to  provide 
this  information. 

Section  210  of  the  Highway  Revenue 
Act  of  1956,  contained  a  provision  which 
directed  a  study  as  to  the  basis  for — 

An  equitable  distribution  of  the  tax  bur- 
den among  the  various  classes  of  persons 
using  the  Federal -Aid  highways  or  otherwise 
deriving  benefits  from  such  highways. 

The  study  was  known  as  the  Highway 
Cost  Allocation  Study.  The  final  report 
on  the  study  was  due  on  March  1.  1959, 
but  an  extension  to  January  3,  1961,  was 
granted.  The  report  is  contained  in  House 
Document  No.  54,  87th  Congress,  First 
session.  The  provisions  of  section  210  re- 
quired that  the  study  be  coordinated  with 
the  results  of  the  AASHO  road  test  at 
Ottawa,  m.  The  AASHO  tests  were  not 
completed  at  the  time  the  original  cost 


allocation  report  was  submitted.  As  a 
result,  a  supplementary  report  of  the 
Highway  Cost  Allocation  Study  was  sub- 
mitted— House  Document  No.  124,  89th 
Congress,  first  session,  dated  March  24, 
1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  reports  showed 
rather  dramatically,  that  certain  cate- 
gories of  highway  users  have  not  in  fact 
been  paying  "their  fair  share"  of  the  cost 
of  our  highway  programs.  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  biU  which  will  make  certain 
adjustments  in  our  highway  user  tax 
structure  to  correct  these  inequities. 

In  particular,  the  larger  truck  com- 
binations, especially  those  over  55,000  ap- 
peared to  be  paying  considerably  less 
than  their  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
highway  program. 

i^The  State  of  Iowa  recently  had  oc- 
casion to  utilize  the  results  of  the  cost 
allocation  study  in  analyzing  their  high- 
way user  tax  structure.  A  couple  of  points 
made  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  Coupal, 
director  of  highways,  Iowa  State  Highway 
Commission,  are  of  particular  interest  on 
this  point: 

In  our  analysis,  we  have  found  that  gen- 
erally, truck-tractor  seml-traUers  are  not 
paying  their  full  share  of  cost  responslbUlty, 
based  upon  an  Incremental  cost  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in 
1965.  The  results  of  this  study  have  been  ad- 
justed to  reflect  the  proportionate  changes 
In  vehicle  miles  traveled  In  Iowa  by  the  sev- 
eral vehicle  types,  and  prellmlna.ry  figures 
indicate  that  truck-tractor  seml-traller 
combinations  have  an  Incremental  cost  re- 
sponsibility of  32.5  per  cent.  Our  preliminary 
figures  indicate  that  this  type  of  vehicle 
produces  14.3  per  cent  of  the  State  road  use 
tax  fimd.  We  tire  presently  reanalyzing  this 
data,  and  these  percentages  are  subject  to 
correction. . . . 

We  have  found  through  the  results  of  the 
AASHO  road  test  and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  Incremental  cost  study  that  the  road 
user  responsibility  for  commercial  vehicles 
Increases  at  an  accelerating  rate  as  the  gross 
weight  Increases.  The  formula  that  we  are 
suggesting  provides  for  such  an  accelerated 
rate  i>er  ton  of  gross  weight.  .  .  . 

We  further  believe  that  there  should  be 
a  greater  than  one  cent  differential  between 
gasoline  taxes  and  dlesel  fuel  taxes.  Various 
studies  have  Indicated  that  a  dlesel -powered 
vehicle  obtains  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
per  cent  more  miles  per  gallon  than  a  gaso- 
line-powered vehicle  of  the  same  eross 
weight.  "^ 

Careful  analysis  by  the  Department  of  , 
Transportation  shows  a  similar  pattern 
of  imderpayment  on  a  national  basis. 
Figures  contained  in  the  publication, 
"Road-User  and  Property  Taxes,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion in  1970  cleariy  document  this  point. 
Based  on  my  analysis  of  these  figures,  I 
find  that  automobiles  pay  taxes  amouiit- 
ing  to  0.1185  cents  per  ton-mile,  while 
trucks  pay  only  0.02267  cents  per  ton- 
mile.  This  indicates  that  automobiles  are 
paying  5.227  times  as  much  in  Federal 
taxes  on  the  fuel  they  use  as  do  trucks  on 
a  ton-mile  basis.  You  must  keep  in  mind 
too,  that  trucks  have  a  much  higher 
cost  responsibility  for  highwav  pro- 
grams according  to  Department  of 
Transportation  calculations.  Trucks 
should  be  paying  several  times  more  than 
automobiles  rather  than  the  reverse  situ- 
ation which  now  exists.  For  this  reason,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  which  vko. 
make  certain  adjustments  in  our  high- 
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way  user  tax  structure  to  correct  these 
Inequities . 

The  proposed  bill  is  intended  to  dis- 
tribute highway  program  costs  more 
justly  among  the  different  classes  of 
highway  users.  It  would  do  this  by  chang- 
ing the  present  flat  annual  tax  rate  of  $3 
per  thousand  pounds  of  gross  weight  on 
trucks  and  buses  in  excess  of  26  pounds 
gro3S  weight,  to  a  graduated  tax  applica- 
ble only  to  vehicle  combinations — consist- 
ing of  a  truck-tractor  and  semitrailer 
either  with  or  without  a  full  trailer,  or  a 
truck  with  one  or  more  full  trailers — and 
.intercity  buses.  The  new  rates  proposed 
would  range  from  $3.50  per  thousand 
pounds  for  a  vehicle  combination  with 
gross  weight  between  26.000  pounds  and 
40,000  pounds,  to  $9.50  per  thousand 
poimds  for  vehicles  with  a  grpss  weight 
of  70,000  pounds  or  more.  In  table  form 
the  tax  as  proposed  is  as  follows: 


Except  that  for 
the  taxable 

The  tax  for 

period  beginning 

each  1,000 

on  July  1,  1977, 

If  the  taxable 

pounds  of 

and  end'ng  on 

gross  weigtit  of 

taxable  gross 

Sept.  30  1977, 

sucli  highway 

weight  or 

the  tax  lor  each 

motor  vehicle 

fraction 

1,000  pounds  of 

Is  equal  to  or 

But 

thereof  for 

taxable  gross 

more  than 

less  than 

each  taxable 

or  fraction 

(pounds)— 

(pounds)— 

period  is— 

thereof  is— 

26,001 

40.000 

J3.50 

$0.88 

40,000 

50,000 

5.00 

1.25 

50,  000 

60,000 

6.50 

1.63 

60,  000 

70,  000 

8.00 

2.00 

70,000 

9.50 

2.38 

In  recognition  of  the  much  higher 
mileage  obtained  by  those  vehicles  using 
diesel  fuel,  my  bill  proposes  an  increase 
In  the  tax  on  diesel  fuel  used  in  highway 
vehicles  to  6  cents  per  gallon,  a  raise 
from  the  present  4  cents  per  gallon.  The 
additional  mileage  obtained  through  the 
use  of  diesel  fuel  naturally  means  in- 
creased wear  and  tear  on  the  highways. 

The  text  of  my  bill  is  that  submitted 
to  the  Congress  earlier  this  year  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  John  Volpe, 
Secretary  Volpe  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  courage  in  proposing  the  much  need- 
ed changes.  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator, Frank  Turner,  made  reference 
to  the  Department's  bill  and  their  posi- 
i;ion  on  it  during  his  testimony  before 
our  Roads  Subcommittee  relative  to  the 
big  truck  bill.  He  stated: 

This  Department  has  transmitted  legisla- 
tion to  the  C!ongress  to  Increase  heavy  truck 
user  charges  so  that  this  class  of  highway 
user  bears  what  our  previous  reports  to  Con- 
gress have  Indicated  to  be  a  more  equitable 
share  of  the  cost  of  Federally  aided  highway 
construction.  This  legislation  would  carry 
out  congressional  policy  as  set  forth  In  Sec- 
tion 209(b)  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of 
1956.  It  relates  to  existing  disparities  In  shar- 
ing of  costs  and  should  be  enacted  before 
and  regardless  of  whether  any  Irrerease  in 
size  and  weights  would  simply  compound  the 
current  inequitable  distribution,  (Emphasis 
added.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  point  raised  by  the 
trucking  industry  on  the  question  of  cost 
allocation  should  be  clarified  here.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  truckers  have  referred 
to  a  recent  revision  of  the  truck  use  tax 
tables  as  a  "tax  increase  without  legis- 
lation." They  have  inferred  that  because 


of  this  so-called  tax  increase  without 
legislation,  no  further  tax  increase  can 
be  justified.  This  charge  clearly  indicates 
the  utter  irresponsibility  of  some  of  the 
truckowTiers. 

The  question  arose  as  a  result  of  stories 
early  this  year  by  Mr.  William  Steif  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  Mr. 
Steif  revealed  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment was  losing  $40  to  $50  million  per 
year,  because  the  truck  use  tax  tables 
only  covered  tinicks  weighing  60,000 
pounds  or  less.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Code  requires  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  promulgate  regulations  for  de- 
termining the  taxable  gross  weight  of 
various  types  of  vehicles.  Under  the  reg- 
ulations which  had  been  promulgated,  a 
maximum  gross  weight  of  60,000  pounds 
wa.s  the  heaviest  taxable  category.  The 
tables  ignored  any  truck  having  a  total 
gross  weight  in  excess  of  60,000  pounds. 

So  what  we  really  had  was  a  gigantic 
tax  loophole  through  which  the  truck- 
ers were  happily  rolling  their  big  rigs. 
The  loophole  was  created  by  the  negli- 
gence of  Internal  Revenue  ofiBcials  in  fail- 
ing to  change  the  tax  table.  Secretary 
Kennedy  has  quickly  moved  to  bring  the 
tax  table  up  to  date  and  thus  close  the 
loophole. 

The  point  I  would  make  is  this,  not 
only  was  there  no  "administrative  tax  in- 
crease," but  there  is  a  real  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  truckers  owe  "back 
taxes"  for  the  heavier  rigs  operated  dur- 
ing this  period.  Certainly,  the  updating 
of  the  truck  use  tax  tables  is  not  a  valid 
reason  for  delaying  the  enactment  of 
the  Highway  User  Act  of  1969. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  10947,  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1971,  will  cause  an  estimated 
loss  of  $360  million  annually  in  trust  fund 
receipts,  due  to  the  repeal  of  the  7-per- 
cent excise  provision  on  light  trucks. 
While  I  supported  this  provision  of  the 
Revenue  Act,  I  feel  that  enactment  of  the 
bill  which  I  am  introducing  today  will  go 
far  toward  restoring  the  loss  to  the  trust 
fund.  By  my  estimates,  the  bill  which  I 
am  introducing  today  will  bring  in  ap- 
proximately $295  million  per  year  in  ex- 
cise tax  revenues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  this  bill  was 
originally  submitted  to  you  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  John  Volpe,  on 
July  28,  1969.  I  introduced  the  bill  as 
H.R.  15106  in  the  91st  Congress,  and  as 
H.R.  455  in  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress. I  am  reintroducing  the  bill  at  this 
time,  because  of  minor  changes  made  in 
it,  principally  due  to  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970,  which 
extended  the  termination  date  of  the  ex- 
cise taxes  involved  here. 

The  text  of  my  new  bill,  together  with 
a  section-by-section  analysis  follows: 

H.R. 12429 
A  bill  to  provide  additional  revenues  for  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea   of   the    United    States    of 

America  in  Confess  assembled, 
Sectiok  101.  Short  Tttle, 

(a)  Short  Title. — This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Highway  tTser  Act  of  1972". 

(b)  Amendment  of  1954  Code. — Except  as 
otherwise   expressly   provided,    whenever   In 


this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is  expressed 
In  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of, 
a  section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section 
or  other  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

Section  102.  Tax  on  Special  Fuels. 

(a)  Section  4041  (a)  and  (b)  (relating  to 
tax  on  special  fuels)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)   Motor  Vehicles. — 

"(1)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  there  Is  hereby  Im- 
posed a  tax  of  2  cents  a  gallon  upon  any 
liquid  (other  than  any  product  taxable  un- 
der section  4081)  — 

"(A)  sold  by  any  person  to  an  owner,  lessee, 
or  other  operator  of  a  motor  vehicle,  for  use 
as  a  fuel  In  such  vehicle;  or 

"(B)  used  by  any  person  as  a  fuel  In  a 
motor  vehicle  unless  there  was  a  taxable  sale 
of  such  liquid  under  this  section. 

"(2)  Diesel -powered  highway  vehicles, — In 
lieu  of  the  tax  imposed  by  paragraph  (1), 
there  Is  hereby  Imposed  a  tax  of  6  cents  a 
gallon  upon  any  liquid  (other  than  any 
product  taxable  under   section  4081)  — 

"(A)  sold  by  any  person  to  an  owner, 
lessee,  or  other  operator  of  a  dlesel-powered 
highway  vehicle,  for  use  as  a  fuel  In  such 
vehicle;  or 

"(B)  used  by  any  person  as  a  fuel  In  a 
dlesel-powered  highway  vehicle  unless  there 
was  a  taxable  sale  of  such  liquid  under  this 
section. 

"(3)  Other  highway  vehicles. — In  lieu  of 
the  tax  Imposed  by  paragraph  (1),  there  Is 
hereby  imposed  a  tax  of  4  cents  a  gallon  upon 
any  liquid  (other  than  any  product  taxable 
under  section  4081 )  — 

"(A)  sold  by  any  person  to  an  owner, 
lessee,  or  other  operator  of  a  highway  ve- 
hicle (other  than  a  diesel-powered  highway 
vehicle),  for  the  use  as  a  fuel  in  such  ve- 
hicle; or 

"(B)  used  by  any  person  as  a  fuel  in  a 
highway  vehicle  (other  than  a  dlesel-powered 
highway  vehicle)  unless  there  was  a  taxable 
sale  of  such  liquid  under  this  section. 

"(4)  Definition  of  highway  vehicle. — For 
pcposes  of  this  chapter,  the  term  "highway 
vehicle'  means  a  motor  vehicle — 

"(A)  which  Is  registered,  or  required  to 
be  registered,  for  highway  use  under  the  laws 
of  any  State  or  foreign  country,  or 

"(B)  which.  If  owned  by  the  United  States, 
Is  used  on  the  highway. 

"(b)  Special  Motor  Fuels. — There  Is  hereby 
Imposed  a  tax  of  2  cents  a  gallon  on  benzol, 
benzene,  naphtha,  liquefied  petroleum  gas, 
caslnghead  and  natural  gasoline,  or  any 
other  liquid  (other  than  kerosene,  gas  oil,  or 
fuel  oil,  or  any  product  taxable  under  sec- 
tion 4081  or  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  — 

"(1)  sold  by  any  person  to  an  owner, 
lessee,  or  other  operator  of  a  motorboat  for 
use  as  a  fuel  In  such  motorboat;  or 

"(2)  used  by  any  person  as  a  fuel  In  a 
motorboat  unless  there  was  a  taxable  sale  of 
such  liquid  under  paragraph  (1)." 

(b)  Section  4041(d)  (relating  to  tax  on 
special  fuels)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Additional  Tax. — If  a  liquid  on  which 
tax  was  Imposed  on  the  sale  thereof  Is  tax- 
able at  a  higher  rate  on  the  use  thereof  under 
this  section,  there  Is  hereby  Imposed  a  tax 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  tax  so 
Imposed  and  the  tax  payable  at  such  higher 
rate." 

Section  103.  Tax  on  Use  of  Certain  Vehicles. 

Section  4481(a)  (relating  to  tax  on  use  of 
certain  highway  motor  vehicles)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  ImpKJSltlon  of  Tax. — A  tax  Is  hereby 
Imposed  on  the  use  of  any  highway  motor 
vehicle,  other  than  a  single  unit  truck,  as 
follows : 
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If  the  taxable 

gross  weight  of 

such  highway 

motor  vehicle 

Is  equal  to  or 

more  than 

(pounds)— 


But 

less  than 

(pounds)— 


The  tax  for 

each  1,000 

pounds  of 

taxable  gross 

weight  or 

fraction 

thereof  for 

each  taxable 

period  Is— 


Except  that  for 

the  taxable 

period  beginning 

on  July  1,  1977, 

and  ending  on 

Sept.  30,  1977, 

the  tax  for  each 

1,000  pounds  of 

taxable  gross 

weight 

or  fraction 

thereof  is— 


26,  001 

40,000 

$3.50 

0.88 

40.000 

50,000 

5.00 

1.25 

50,  000 

60.000 

6.50 

1.63 

60.000 

70,000 

8.00 

2.00 

70,000  .. 

9.50 

2  38 

Section  104.  Highway  Trust  Fund, 

Section  209  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of 
1956  (relating  to  the  highway  trust  fund) 
Is  amended  as  follows; 

(a)  Subsection  (c)(1)(A)  (relating  gen- 
erally to  transfer  to  trust  fund  of  amounts 
equivalent  to  certain  ta.xes)  and  subsec- 
tion (c(3)(A)  (relating  to  liabilities  In- 
curred before  October  1,  1977,  for  new  or 
Increased  taxes)  are  amended  by  striking 
out  "under  sections  4041  (ta.xes  on  diesel 
fuel  and  special  motor  fuels)"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "under  sections  4041  (tax  on 
special   fuels)". 

(b)  Subsection  (e)(1)  (relating  to  man- 
agement of  trust  fund  In  general )  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Commerce"  and  In- 
serting In   lieu   thereof   "Transportation". 

(c)  Subsection  (f)  (relating  to  expendi- 
tures from  trust  fund)  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  (relating  to  Federal- 
aid  highway  program)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Amounts  In  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
available  as  provided  by  appropriation  acts, 
for  making  expenditures  to  meet  obligations 
of  the  United  States  which  are  attributable 
to  Federal-aid  highways  or  as  otherwise 
specifically  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  Trxtst  Fund  by  Federal -aid  highway 
legislation  and  to  general  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion m  carrying  out  the  programs  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  the  Trust  Fund." 

(2)  Paragraph  (5)  (relating  to  transfers 
from  the  trust  fund  for  special  motor  fuels 
and  gasoline  used  in  motorboats)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Commerce"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Transportation". 

(d)  Subsection  (g)  (relating  to  adjust- 
ments of  apportionments)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Commerce"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Trans- 
portation". 

Section  105.  Effectfve  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act,  ex- 
cept by  section  103,  shall  apply  to  sales  or 
uses  occurring  on  or  after  the  first  day  of 
the  first  calendar  month  beginning  more  than 
sixty  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 
This  amendment  made  by  section  103  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  use  on  and  after 
July  1,  1972. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  Proposed 
Highway  User  Act  of  1972 

section  101 — SHosT  title;  amendment  of 

1954  code 

Section  101  (a)  of  the  bUl  provides  that  the 
Act  mav  be  cited  as  the  "Highway  User  Act 
of  1972". 

Section  101(b)  of  the  bill  provides  that, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  references  are  to 
sections  or  other  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

section  102 — tax  on  special  fuels 

Section  102  amends  section  4021(a)  and 
(b)  and  section  4021(d)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (relating  to  tax  on  special 
fuels) . 


Present  Law. — Under  present  law,  diesel 
fuel  Is  taxed  under  section  4041(a)  and 
special  motor  fuels  are  taxed  under  section 
4041(b).  The  general  rate  of  tax  on  both 
diesel  fuel  and  special  motor  fuel  is  4  cents 
a  g:allon,  but  the  effective  rate  of  tax  varies 
according  to  the  use  of  the  fuel  and  the  type 
of  fuel.  For  example,  liquids  (other  than 
gasoline)  sold  for  use  or  u.«*d  as  fuel  la  a 
dlesel-powered  highway  vehicle  which  Is  reg- 
istered or  required  to  be  registered  for  high- 
way use  are  taxed  as  diesel  fuel  at  the  4-cent- 
per-gallon  rate.  If  such  vehicle  is  not  regis- 
tered or  required  to  be  registered  for  high- 
way use,  the  tax  Is  2  cents  per  gallon.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  special  motor  fuel  tax  of  4  cents 
a  gallon  is  Imposed  on  designated  fuels  (such 
as  benzol,  benzene,  etc.)  sold  for  use  or 
used  as  a  fuel  in  a  motor  vehicle  or  motor- 
boat.  However,  the  rate  of  tax  on  special 
motor  fuels  Is  only  2  cents  per  gallon  where 
sold  for  use  or  used  In  a  vehicle  (including 
a  motorboat)  other  than  a  highway  vehicle. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  102(a)  of 
this  bill  Is  designed  to  change  the  rate  of  tax 
applicable  in  certain  cases  and  to  clarify  the 
present  system  of  taxing  diesel  fuel  and 
special  motor  fuels  by  reorganizing  section 
4041.  Thus,  subsection  (a»  imposes  tax  on 
liquids  sold  fcr  use  or  userl  as  fuel  In  motor 
vehicles,  while  subsection  (b)  imposes  tax  on 
liquids  sold  for  use  or  used  as  fuel  in  motor- 
boats. 

Afotor  Vehicles. — Under  the  bill  subsection 
(ai  of  section  4041  will  Impose  a  tax  on  fuel 
sold  for  use  or  u.sed  in  motor  vehicles. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  provides 
the  general  rule  that,  except  as  provided  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  any  liquid  (other 
than  gasoline)  sold  for  use  or  used  as  a  fuel 
in  a  motor  vehicle  is  subject  to  tax  at  the  rate 
of  2  cents  per  gallon,  the  sajne  rate  as  gen- 
erally applicable  under  present  law. 

This  is  a  chan2;e  from  present  law  wherein 
some  liquids  (including  kerosene,  gas  oil,  and 
fuel  oil)  are  not  subject  to  tax  unless  sold  for 
use  or  used  in  dlesel-powered  highway  ve- 
hicles. It  Is  desirable  to  remove  the  possible 
competitive  advantage  accorded  fuels  not 
presently  subject  to  tax. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  4041(a)  imposes 
a  tax  of  6  cents  a  gallon  (as  compared  to  4 
cents  a  gallon  under  present  law)  on  any 
liquid  (except  gasoline)  sold  for  u.se  or 
used  in  a  diesel-powered  highway  vehicle. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  4041(a)  imposes 
a  tax  of  4  cents  a  gallon  on  any  liquid  (ex- 
cept gasoline)  sold  for  use  or  used  In  high- 
way vehicles  which  are  not  diesel-jxiwered. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  section  4041(a)  defines 
"highway  vehicle"  for  purposes  of  chapter 
31  to  mean  a  motor  vehicle  which  Is  regis- 
tered, or  required  to  be  registered,  for  high- 
way use  under  the  laws  of  any  State  or  for- 
eign country,  or  which,  if  owned  by  the 
United  States,  Is  used  on  the  highway.  This 
definition  is  consistent  with  present  law. 

Special  Motor  Fuels. — Under  this  bill  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  4041  continues  the 
present  tax  on  special  motor  fuels  (benzol, 
benzene,  naphtha,  liquefied  petroleum  gas, 
caslnghead  and  natural  gasoline,  or  any  other 
liquid  (other  than  kerosene,  gas  oil,  or  fuel 
oil  or  any  product  taxable  under  section 
4081  or  subsection  (a)  of  section  4041) ) .  The 
bill  deletes  the  reference  to  motor  vehicles 
in  this  subsection  because  all  fuel  used  in 
such  vehicles  is  taxable  under  section  4041 
(a).  Hence,  subsection  (b)  will  only  apply  a 
tax  of  2  cents  a  gallon  on  these  fuels  wlien 
sold  for  use  or  used  in  motorboats  in  order 
to  preserve  existing  law. 

Additional  Tax.— Subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 4041  provides  for  the  Imposition  of  an 
additional  tax  if  a  liquid  is  subject  to  tax  at 
a  higher  rate  on  the  actual  use  made  of 
such  liquid  than  the  rate  levied  on  Its  sale. 
This  additional  tax  Is  equal  to  the  difference 
between  (a)  the  tax  Imposed  en  the  sale  of 
such  liquid  and  (b)  the  tax  payable  at 
such  higher  rate  on  the  use  thereof. 


section    103 TAX   ON   USE  OF  CERTAIN 

VEHICLES 

Section  103  of  the  bill  amends  subsection 
(a)  of  section  4481  (relating  to  Imposition 
of  tax  on  use  of  certain  highway  motor  ve- 
hicles) by  Increasing  the  rate  of  tax  and 
by  instituting  a  graduated  rate  system.  Un- 
der present  law  the  rate  of  tax'  is  $3  for 
each  1,000  pounds  of  taxable  gross  weight  or 
fraction  thereof  If  the  taxable  gross  weight 
Is  more  than  26,000  pounds.  The  rates  Im- 
posed by  section  4481(a)  as  amended  by  the 
bill  on  each  1,000  pounds  of  taxable  "gross 
weight  or  fraction  thereof  for  each  year  are: 


TaMble  gross  weight  equal 
to  or  more  than  — 


But  less  than- 


Rate 


26,001  pounds 40,030  pounds  J3.50 

40,000  pounds 50,000  pounds  5  00 

50,000  pounds 60,000  pounds 6.50 

60,000  pounds 70,000  pounds  8.00 

70,000  pounds .'.  9.S0 


Provision  is  made  for  proration  of  the  tax 
for  the  taxable  period  beginning  on  July  1, 
1977,  and  ending  on  September  30,  1977 
(the  day  immediately  preceding  the  date  on 
which   the  tax  is  scheduled  to  terminate). 

In  accordance  with  the  Highway  Cost  Al- 
location Study  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  section  4481(a),  as  amended 
oy  section  103  of  the  bill,  modifies  existing 
law  to  provide  that  the  tax  shall  not  apply 
to  single-unit  trucks.  Thus,  the  tax  would 
apply  only  to  combination  trucks  and  trail- 
ers, tractors  and  trailers,  and  buses.  This 
section  would  also  amend  section  4481(a) 
so  as  to  reflect  the  rate  of  tax  which  is  ap- 
plicable for  the  portion  of  the  fiscal  year 
between  the  end  of  the  last  full  fiscal  year 
and  the  date  of  the  termination  of  the  trust 
fund. 

SECTION    104 HIGHWAY    TRUST    FUND 

Section  104  of  the  bill  amends  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  provisions  in  section  209  of 
the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  104  of  the  bill 
amends  subparagraph  (A)  of  sections  209(c) 
(1)  and  (3)  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  to 
provide  for  the  transfer  to  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  of  taxes  collected  on  the  sale  or 
use  of  special  fuels  as  imposed  by  section 
4041  of  the  code  as  amended  bv  section  102 
of  the  bill. 

All  revenues  from  the  present  tax  on  spe- 
cial fuels  Imposed  by  section  4041  of  the 
code  now  are  transferred  to  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund.  Currently,  estimated  revenues 
from  the  tax  on  special  motor  fuels  used  in 
all  motorboats  are  now  and  would  continue 
to  be  transferred  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Puad  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  104  of  the  bill 
amends  paragraph  (1)  of  section  209(e)  (re- 
lating to  management  of  trust  fund  in  gen- 
eral) of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  by  chang- 
ing "Secretary  of  Commerce"  to  "Secretary 
of  Transportation"  to  reflect  transfer  of  these 
functions  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Act. 

Subsection  (c)(1)  of  section  104  of  the 
bill  amends  section  209(f)(1)  of  the  High- 
way Revenue  Act  relating  to  the  date  during 
which  expenditures  may  be  made  from  the 
trust  fund.  Present  law  terminates  such  ex-  '^ 
pendltures  on  October  1,  1977;  this  bill 
amends  section  209(f)  so  as  to  make  avail- 
able the  revenue  transferred  to  the  triist 
fund  for  the  paym°nt  of  expenditures  after 
September  30,  1977.  attributable  to  obliga- 
tions Incurred  on  or  before  that  date  in 
connection  with  the  Federal -aid  highway 
program.  A  clarifying  amendment  Is  made 
in  the  language  relating  to  general  expenses. 
Also,  the  bill  deletes  the  reference  to  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  made  necessary  due  to  the 
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creation  of  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion. 

Subsection  (c)  (2)  amends  section  209(f) 
(5)  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  by  chang. 
Ing  "Secretary  of  Commerce"  to  "Secretary 
of  Transportation"  to  reflect  transfer  of 
functions  under  that  subsection  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Act. 

Subsection  (d)  amends  section  209(g)  re- 
lating to  adjustments  of  apportionments  by 
changing  "Secretary  of  Commerce"  to  "Sec- 
retary of  Transportation"  to  reflect  transfer 
of  functions  under  that  subsection  by  the 
DOT  Act. 

SECTION     105 EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Section  105  of  the  bill  sets  forth  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  amendments  contained  In 
the  bill. 

Section  105  provides  that  the  amendments 
made  by  the-  bill,  except  section  103,  shall 
apply  to  sales  or  uses  occurring  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  calendar  month  beginning 
more  than  sixty  days  after  enactment  of  the 
Act.  The  amendment  made  by  section  103 
shall  apply  to  uses  occurring  on  and  after 
July  1.  1972. 


CHATTANOOGA  JUDGE  ATTACKS 
COURT-ORDERED  BUSING 

(Mr.  BAKER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  in 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Circuit  Court  Judge 
Joe  Hunter  handed  down  an  order  pro- 
hibiting expenditure  of  the  taxpayers' 
funds  for  busing  to  achieve  numerical  ra- 
cial balance  in  our  city's  school  system. 

Responding  to  a  lawsuit  brought  by 
concerned  Chattanooga  parents.  Judge 
Hunter  ruled  no  new  funds  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  busing  and  ordered  the 
city  to  stop  spending  money  already  ear- 
marked for  this  purpose. 

This  is  another  chapter  in  the  conflict 
between  the  people  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  question 
becomes,  "Will  the  wishes  of  the  people 
be  respected?"  This  query  becomes  par- 
ticularly important  when  over  80  percent 
take  the  same  position  on  a  question,  as 
they  have  overwhelmingly  against  court- 
ordered  crosstown  busing  of  our  young 
people. 

I  believe  this  is  one  battle  the  people 
will  win,  with  freedom  of  choice  and  right 
of  individual  determination  being  upheld 
in  the  American  system. 

Judge  Hunter  stated,  and  rightfully  so: 

The  concept  (of  forced  busing  to  achieve 
racial  balance)  violates  the  laws  of  reasoning 
and  even  sanity.  It  endangers  and  Jeopardizes 
the  health  and  lives  of  hundreds  of  small 
children.  It  creates  unbelievable  traffic  condi- 
tions. It  gets  small  children  out  before  day- 
light to  go  to  school. 

It  Is  disturbing  the  minds  of  citizens  and 
their  tranquility.  It  dlsnipts  the  neighbor- 
hood's whole  concept  of  the  American  way 
of  life,  and  it  depreciates  quality  education. 
In  addition  to  being  illegSTTlt  Is  feared  and 
despised  by  the  vast  majority  of  people  In 
this  nation,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
It  should  not  be  allowed. 

Our  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  outlaw  assignment  of  a  student 
to  any  school  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 


1970 


373, 326 


35,112 

888 

602 

2,477 

9,684 

1,562 

1,457 

539 

722 

1,051 

14,158 

1,972 


Percent 
change 
l%S-70 


+25.8 


-54.3 

-47.2 
-56.5 
-38.7 
-59.7 
-71.4 
-52.8 
-76.1 
-70.1 
-47.0 
-48.3 

-36.6 


82,994        +121.2 


4,520 
16, 464 

1,770 
24, 973 

3,585 
13,195 

1.768 

4,139 

2,067 
912 

8,575 


-1-138.6 
+448. 4 

+12.5 
+130.8 

-57.7 

+558.1 

+7.5 

+88.1 
+  128.4 

-50.8 
+204. 3 


1,026        +209.0 
92. 816        +36971 


or  creed  remains  in  the  House  Committee  immigrants  born  in  specified  countries  and  areas 

on  the  Judiciary.  More  than  125  of  my  percent  change,  i965  versus  1970 

colleagues  and  I  have  joined  in  signing  a     — — 

petition  to  discharge  the  measure  so  that  Fiscal  year 

the  representatives  of  the  people  may  r„„„„„„.hirih        ""T^ 

vote  upon  it.   Judge  Hunter's   remarks  Country  ot  birth             l%5 

point  up  once  again  the  very  significant         t  .  .            .  ,~.  ,»■■ 

reasons  for  passage  of  this  amendment         Total  ,mm,grants 296,697 

during  this  session.  Total,  Northern  and 

Western  Europe 76,  816 

"^"^^^^"^^^^"^^  Austria 1,680 

Denmark 1,384 

THE  NEW  iMMiGRA-noN— 1970      GeSyV.::::;;;;;::::;:::   24;o45 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or-     Ne?he?randV-"-"''""--'--      s'ols 

der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from     Norway 2;256 

Missouil  (Mr.  Hall)  is  recognized  for  20     i*fbl"iand \m 

minutes.  United  Kingdom.'."."'"' 27'358 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Con-  "'e'^om'"'""  '""^  *"'"" 

gress    was    considering    the    Kennedy-               '    . 

Johnson  immigration  bill,  now  the  act         Total,  southern  and 

of  October  3.  1965.  Public  Law  89-236,  I            ^''*""  ^'"°^- ^^'^'^ 

cautioned  that  if  enacted  this  law  would  Czechoslovakia i,894 

do  several  things  of  questionable  value  Slfn*ga%" ,°74 

to  the  Nation,  including  the  following:  itaiy...;;;;;;;;.".'lli;il.'.';  10,821 

It  would  increase  Immigration  at  a  time      pSriugaT".; 2005 

when  the  nation  was  already  suffering  from  ^omami '.'.'..'.'.........'.'...'.  l!644 

the  social  and  economic  problems  of  over-      Spain. 2,200 

population  and  unemployment.                            Jjg*^ .  f^^ 

It  would  shift  the  source  of  our  immlgra-      Yugosla'via 2818 

tlon    from    the    countries    of    northern    and  Other  Southe"rn"a"nd  Eastern 

western  Europe,  which  founded  the  nation         ^"'"P^ 332 

and  gave  to  it  its  language,  culture  and  po-  jnui  a<ia  ,q  „a 

Utlcal  institutions,  and  thus  would  dlscrlml-                   '        '  "'  "^ 

nate   against   the   majority   of  our   citizens.      China  1 4,057 

It  would  in  a  generation  or  so  bring  about     t^"!'*  ^""^ J'^ 

vast  and  radical  changes  in  the  culture  and      iran^;:;:""""." 804 

institutions  of  this  nation  because  the  pop-  Israer.'!!".".'."''."'.'.'.".".".".!".''  882 

ulatlon    would    be    ethnically    changed    In     -"^P^" --  3,180 

composition.                                                                   JordanJ 702 

-„            ,_,                                                                        Korea 2,165 

It    would   accentuate   political    and   social  Philippines....  3, 130 

unrest    by    increasing   racial    minorities   out      Other  Asia .'...  3,'564 

of  proportion  to  their  numbers  in  our  popu-  t  .  ■  m    .u  .                ^^T^f"^^ 

lation,   so   that   the  chaos  and  riots  of  the  Total.  North  America....  126,729 

1960's  would  be  tame  in  comparison  to  those     West  indies 37,583 

of  the  future.                                                                       Cuba 19,760 

Dominican  Republic 9,504 

I  stand  upon  these  predictions.  I  was,          "^''' 3,609 

perhaps,  too  cautious,  because  they  are         TrS"ind"f6bagS-"  ''Sis 

coming    true    faster    than    anticipated          other  west  indies 2,388 

The  1970  annual  report  of  the  Immi-  "'"^  '^'""^  *'"'"" «^'  '^^ 

gration   and   Naturalization   Service   is  Total,  South  America 30,962 

now  available  to  the  public  and  to  Mem-  xotai  Africa  3  383 

bers  of  Congress  from  the  Superintend-          ' 

ent    of    Documents,    U.S.    Government  ^otai,  Oceama \m2 

Printing  Office.  This  130-page  report  is     other  countries 4  4  0 

carefully  prepared  by  experts,  and  is  the     — 

official  record  of  what  is  being  done  im-  '  includes  Taiwan. 

der    the    Kennedy-Johnson    first-come.  '  in'i"d« «""  Palestine. 

first-served  immigration  law  of  1965.  I  I  do  not  doubt  that  many  of  the  new 
quote  one  paiagraph  from  page  4  of  the  immigrants  will  make  good  citizens, 
report :  Good  citizenship  does  not  necessarily  de- 
There  has  been  a  significant  shift  In  the  Pend  upon  the  color  of  a  man's  skin.  But, 
ethnic  makeup  of  immigrants  coming  to  this  there  is  no  evidence  to  justify  an  optimis- 
country.  The  flow  of  English.  Irish.  German,  tic  conclusion  that  it  will  inevitably 
and  Scandinavian  immigrants  of  past  years  benefit  this  Nation  for  these  people  of 
has  slowed  considerably,  and,  in  their  place,  alien  cultures  to  come  here.  It  is  their 
more  immigrants  are  coming  from  Asia  and  "problems"  and  "concepts,"  which  have 
from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  Thus,  kept  their  nations  Of  origin  from  being 
while  total  immigration  to  the  United  States  great  countries,  with  benefits  of  liberty 
in  1970  was  up  26  percent  over  that  of  1965  and  prosperity  for  their  citizens.  There  is 
(the  last  full  fiscal  year  prior  to  the  Act  of  just  no  evidence  upon  which  to  assume 
October  3^  1965)  Immigration  from  North-  that  they  will  adopt  America's  ways.  The 
It  thf^J^ttl"   ,"'T  '^'?.^^  ^  ^'°*"'-  largest  increases  in  immigration  are  of 

cre^L^r^ZZn    r^^    ?r."°"^  "^l^  '^     t^os«  P^oPles  in  our  national  experience 

creased  369  percent   from  Southern  and  East-      v,oo  ov,^™.^  *^  i, *!,«  t       1.  j-  ■^■ 

ern  Europe  It  Increased  121  percent  ?^  ^°^  ^  ^*^®  ^^  ^^^^  disposition 

to  assimilate.  They  are  those  who  have 
been  the  exception  to  the  rule,  and  thus 
disproved  the  "melting  pot"  theory,  that 
immigrants  will  always  adopt  an  Ameri- 
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The  following  table  from  page  5  of  the 
report  gives  a  country-by-coimtry  break- 
down of  these  regional  totals: 
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can  character.  Specifically,  I  wonder  jus 
how  this  Nation  benefits  from  a  decline 
of  54.3  percent  in  immigration  from 
Northern  and  Western  Europe  while  we 
have  an  increase  of  442.6  percent  from 
Hong  Kong,  247.4  percent  from  China, 
1,637.8  percent  from  India,  896.9  percent 
from  the  Philippines,  718.3  percent  from 
Jamaica,  and  1,415.5  percent  from  Trini- 
dad and  Tobago?  This  is  what  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson bill  has  done  since  it  be- 
came law  in  1965  and  the  trend  is  speed- 
ing up.  These  are  the  facts  of  record.  I 
do  not  want  anybody  to  say  when  the 
roof  finally  falls  in,  "Oh,  if  someone  had 
only  warned  me." 

A    few   additional   random   statistics 
from  the  1970  annual  report  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  are 
pertinent.  The  number  of  immigrants  In 
the  fiscal  year  1970  must  be  compared  by 
areas  in  order  to  get  the  full  impact  of 
the  change  wrought  by  the  1965  Immi- 
gration Act.  For  instance,  in  the  fiscal 
year  1970  only  35,112  immigrants  were 
permitted  from  Northern  and  Western 
Europe,  a  54.3-percent  decline.  Immigra- 
tion from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe 
•    shot  up  121.2  percent  to  a  total  for  1970 
of  82,994.  Asia  went  up  369.3  percent  to 
92,816.  The  West  Indies  went  up  63.4  per- 
cent to  61,403.  Africa  went  up  139.9  per- 
cent to  8,115.  In  other  words,  the  region 
of  the  world  formerly  furnishing  most  of 
our  immigrants  has  declined  rapidly,  as 
the  first-come,  first-served  concept  of 
immigrant  selection  has  given  the  edge 
to  those  areas  of  the  world  of  greatest 
population  pressures,  poverty,  and  politi- 
cal instability.  A  good  example  of  this 
is  Germany.  In  the  1965  fiscal  year  she 
furnished  24,045  immigrants  and  in  1970 
only  9,684,  a  decline  of  59.7  percent.  Ire- 
land's immigration  fell  71.4  percent  from 
5,463  to  only  1.562.  The  United  Kingdom 
fell  48.3  percent  from  27,358  to  14.158.  At 
the  same  time,  Portugal's  immigration 
increased  558.1  percent  from  2,005  to  13,- 
195.    Communist   Yugoslavia   increased 
204.3  percent  from  2.818  to  8,575.  China 
and  Hong  Kong  now  furnish  more  immi- 
grants than  the  United  Kingdom  and 
about  twice  as  many  as  Germany.  India 
furnishes  more  immigrants  to  us  than 
any   nation   in   Northern   and   Western 
Europe  except  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
India  is  rapidly  approaching  parity  there 
and  will  soon  exceed  the  English-speak- 
ing immigrants.  The  Philippines  have  al- 
ready done  so.  In  5  years  they  have  in- 
creased 869.9  percent  from  3.130  to  31,203 
for  the  1965  and  1970  fiscal  years,  respec- 
tively. 

The  Dominican  Republic.  Haiti,  Ja- 
maica. Trinidad,  Tobago  and  the  other 
West  Indies  furnished  9,975  more  immi- 
grants to  the  United  States  in  1970  than 
all  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe  put 
together.  By  this  I  mean  more  than  the 
combined  totals  of  Austria,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany,  Ireland,  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Scarcely  a  day  goes  by  that  we  do 
not  read  of  the  problems  the  new  Immi- 
gration policy  is  bringing  to  America.  In 
the  last  few  days  I  have  read  in  the  press 
of  the  crowded  conditions  and  of  the  in- 
crease in  crime  in  the  Manhattan  and 


San  Francisco  Chinatowns.  We  read  of 
Paterson,  N.J.,  where  a  third  of  the  143.- 
000  population  is  Spanish-speaking  and 
of  the  housing,  social  service,  and  edu- 
cational costs  this  is  creating  for  the 
taxpayers.  Similar  problems  are  develop- 
ing in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Florida, 
Texas,  California,  and  elsewhere.  And  so 
the  story  goes.  As  in  the  past.  New  York 
remains  the  State  in  which  most  immi- 
grants take  up  i-esidency  with  26.2  per- 
cent, but  California  is  second  with  19.9 
percent  and  growing.  However,  all  States 
are  now  building  up  large  blocs  of  im- 
assimilable  aliens  within  their  popula- 
tions. 

In  January  1970,  a  total  of  4.247,377 
aliens  reported  their  addresses  as  re- 
quired by  law.  This  is  a  6.1  percent  in- 
crease over  1969.  Of  the  total  reporting, 
87.6  percent  were  listed  as  permanent 
residents  in  the  United  States.  The  larg- 
est single  nationality  group  was  Mexican 
with  734,119  reporting.  Of  these,  97.3  per- 
cent were  permanent  resident  aliens,  and 
81.2  percent  of  these  resident  alien  Mexi- 
cans were  living  in  California  and  Texas. 
The  West  Indies  made  up  the  second 
largest  group  of  aliens  with  613,249  re- 
porting. Regristered  Asian  aliens  num- 
bered 491,150. 

In  addition  to  the  aliens  legally  ad- 
mitted into  this  rcnntry,  there  continues 
to  be  an  increase  m  the  number  of  illegal 
entrants.  During  iiscal  1970.  345,353  de- 
portable  aliens   were   apprehended,   an 
increase  of  22  percent  over  fiscal  year 
1969.  Of  this  total,  277.377.  or  80  percent, 
were  deportable  Mexicans.  The  Immigra- 
tion Service  is  doing  a  fine  job  within  the 
limits  of  its  manpower  to  stem  the  tide 
of  illegal  aliens  storming  our  gates  and 
burrowing  under  them.  Prosecutions  and 
convictions   for   immigration   violations 
have  increased.  It  seems  that  all  prob- 
lems of  immigration  enforcement  have 
turned  for  the  worse  under  the  Uberal 
first-come,   first-served  Kennedy-John- 
son law  of  1965.  The  magnitude  of  the 
task   of  border  inspection   boggles   the 
mind.  During  the  1970  fiscal  year,  97,- 
097.498  citizens  and   134.500,887   aliens 
were  inspected  and  admitted  as  immi- 
grants or  nonimmigrants.   It  is   small 
wonder  that  there  has  been  an  ascertain- 
able  59-percent   increase   in   smuggled 
aliens  who  are  deportable  and  that  the 
alien  subversives   and  criminal   classes 
have  sorely  taxed  the  capacity  of  au- 
thorities to  cope  with  them. 'Understand- 
ably then,  our  U.S.  welfare  roles  increase. 
The  sobering  fact  is  that  in  each  year 
since  the  1965  act  became  the  law,  immi- 
gration into  this  coimtry  has  soared  and 
has  exceeded  each  year  any  prior  year, 
back  to  1924  and  1927.  Many  of  the  most 
severe  problems  facing  mankind  can  be 
traced   to   overpopulation.    The   United 
States  cannot  solve  the  overpopulation 
problems  of  the  world   by  continually 
opening  more  widely  its  doors  to  immi- 
grants  on   this   first-come,   first-ser\'ed 
basis.  Our  own  problems  are  only  being 
made  woree.  The  29-percent  increase  in 
immigration  in  the  past  5  fiscal  years, 
1966-70,  over  the  5  years  prior  to  that, 
can   be    attributed   solely    to    the   new 
Kennedy-Johnson  immigration  formula, 
relaxing  immigration  restrictions.  How- 


ever noble  the  professed  intentions  of  the 
supporters  of  this  legislation,  it  is  not 
serving  the  national  interest.  It  is  time  to 
lower  the  immigration  ceiling.  It  is  time 
to  show  that  we  are  not  intimidated  by 
false  cries  of  racism  and  bigotry,  when 
all  we  seek  to  do  is  to  preserve  our  free- 
dom and  way  of  life  for  our  childreruand 
grandchildren.  And  when  all  we  seek  to 
do  is  to  preserve  our  God-given  natural 
resources  for  our  own  development  as  set 
forth  in  the  words  of  Daniel  Webster  in 
the  quotation  over  the  dais  of  the 
Speaker. 


HAWAII  OCEAN  COMMERCE  PRO- 
TECTION ACT,  H.R.  12362,  UR- 
GENTLY NEEDED:  THE  WEST 
COAST    SHIPPING    STRIKE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Galifianakis)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga>  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
west  coast  shipping  strike  has  been  re- 
sumed as  of  yesterday.  In  anticipation  of 
this  eventuality,  just  2  days  before  the 
end  of  the  first  session  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress, I  introduced  H.R.  12362,  the  pro- 
posed Hawaii  Ocean  Commerce  Protec- 
tion Act.  I  am  taking  this  time  today  so 
that  I  might  explain  the  provisions  of 
my  bill,  offer  my  reasons  for  introducing 
it,  and  ask  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  the  passage  of  this  necessary  legisla- 
tion. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  a  long- 
shoremen's strike  shutdown  west  coast 
ports  on  July  1,  1971,  and  continued  un- 
abated until  Federal  court  injimctions 
forced  a  return  to  work  on  October  9. 
During    that     100-day    strike    period, 
neither  shipping  companies  nor  mari- 
time labor  imions  gained  anything,  since 
profits  and  wages  simply  ceased  to  exist ; 
but  the  real  victims  of  the  strike  were 
the  innocent  bystanders  who  were  not 
parties  to  the  dispute.  Farmers  in  the 
western    United    States,    for    example, 
foimd  there  was  no  way  to  export  their 
products  and  suffered  heavy  economic 
losses;  and  by  far  the  most  severely  af- 
fected by  the  tie-up  were  the  people  of 
the    State    of    Hawaii,    whose    health, 
safety,  and  economic  well-being  became 
more   precarious    each   day    the   strike 
continued.  Separated  by  thousands  of 
miles  of  ocean   from   the  rest   of   the 
United  States.  Hawaii  found  that  life's 
essentials  could  not  be  brought  to  the 
islands,  that  Hawaii's  own  agricultural 
products  were  cut  off  from  their  mar- 
kets,   that    already    high    prices    were 
forced  even  l^her,  and  that  unemploy- 
ment  by   November   of   last   year  had 
reached   6.4   percent,   the   highest   rate 
recorded  in  Hawaii  since  figures  have 
been  compiled. 

When  surface  ships  and  barges  can- 
not reach  Hawaii  from  the  west  coast, 
the  effect  is  as  devastating  as  that  of  a 
total  stoppage  of  all  land  transporta- 
tion into  a  landlocked  State  on  the  main- 
land. When  ocean  commerce  shuts  down 
for  any  reason,  it  is  as  if  a  Md western 
State  were  suddenly  deprived  of  truck. 
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train,  and  auto  ti-ansit  simultaneously. 
That  is,  in  effect,  what  happened  to  Ha- 
waii during  the  1971  strike. 

During  those  100  days,  I  called  on 
President  Nixon  time  after  time  to  use 
the  powers  at  his  disposal  to  alleviate  the 
hardships  being  suffered  by  the  people  of 
Hawaii.  He  could  have  provided  Govern- 
ment ships  to  carry  needed  goods  between 
the  mainland  and  Hawaii.  Th^  is  what 
President  Truman  did  in  1949,  during 
the  devastating  Hawaii  dock  strike  which 
stretched  from  May  1  to  October  24, 
nearly  6  months.  Mr.  Nixon  could  also 
have  invoked  the  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  at  a  much  earlier  point,  as 
President  Kennedy  did  after  27  days  of  a 
Pacific  coast-Hawaii  walkout  in  1962. 

Last  year,  despite  repeated  urgings  by 
me  and  scores  of  other  interested  parties, 
President  Nixon  chose  to  do  neither  of 
these  things.  In  fact,  it  was  not  until  the 
east  and  gulf  coast  longshoremen  went 
on  strike  in  October  that  Mr.  Nixon  final- 
ly saw  fit  to  seek  a  Taft-Hartley  injunc- 
tion, under  which  the  people  of  Hawaii 
were  granted  an  80-day  respite  from  the 
crippling  tieup. 

The  inconsistency  in  the  exercise  of 
the  Presidential  powers,  even  when  it  re- 
sults from  good  faith  judgments  by  the 
Federal  oflficials  involved,  demonstrate 
the  need  for  placing  the  authority  to  al- 
leviate the  hardship  in  Hawaii  in  a  posi- 
tion closer  to  those  responsible  directly 
for  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  its 
people. 

To  meet  this  most  urgent  need  and  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  1971  series  of 
events.  I  have  introduced  H.R.  12362,  the 
Hawaii  Ocean  Commerce  Protection  Act. 
At  my  urging,  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  has  already  requested 
reports  on  my  bill  from  the  appropriate 
executive  agencies,  and  I  am  hopeful  for 
early  hearings  and  committee  approval. 
Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  12362  would  make 
A  congressional  finding  that  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  Hawaii  could  stand  no 
more  than  a  30-day  interruption  in  sur- 
face water  transportation  from  the  west 
coast  because  of  any  labor  dispute.  At 
that  point,  if  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
Governor  of  Hawaii,  the  President  would 
be  mandated  to  provide  the  necessary 
vessels  to  restore  the  normal  flow  of 
goods  between  the  mainland  and  Hawaii. 
If  necessary,  the  President  could  charter 
private  ships  and  hire  private  workers  to 
fulfill  this  obligation,  but  neither  ships 
nor  workers  could  be  from  management 
or  labor  involved  in  the  dispute  itself. 

There  are  unique  advantages  offered  by 
my  proposal.  First,  Hawaii  would  be 
given  automatic  relief  from  any  stoppage 
in  surface  water  transportation  which 
lEists  for  30  or  more  days;  and,  second, 
the  integrity  of  the  collectvie  bargaining 
system  would  not  be  compromised.  The 
parties  to  the  dispute  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  accept  a  settlement  imposed 
upon  them  by  a  third  party.  They  would, 
however,  be  encouraged  to  negotiate  an 
early  settlement,  for  so  long  as  the  strike 
continues,  both  sides  would  continue  to 
suffer  the  same  economic  loss  as  if  there 
was  no  resumption  of  shipping.  As  stated 
earlier,  none  of  the  ships  and  none  of  the 
workers  involved  in  the  strike  would  be 
put  back  into  operation  or  be  ordered 
back  to  work  by  the  Presidential  order. 
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I  should  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
my  bill  is  patterned  closely  after  S.  2836, 
introduced  by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  Hawaii.  Senator  Daniel  K. 
Inouye. 

Hearings  on  S.  2836  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Merchant 
Marine  begin  today  in  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hawaii's  unique  insular- 
ity, and  its  resultant  nearly  total  depend- 
ence on  shipping  to  carry  ordinary  con- 
sumer, commercial  and  industrial  goods, 
demand  that  action  be  taken  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  crippling  tie-ups  like  the 
one  Hawaii  has  just  experienced.  I  be- 
lieve that  H.R.  12362  represents  the  ap- 
propriate action  and  urge  its  support. 

I  include  at  this  point  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  my  bill  : 

Sbction-By-Section  Analysis 
hawaii  ocean  commerce  protection  act 

(H.R.     12362) 

(Introduced  December  15,  1971  by  Congress- 
man Spark  M.  Matsunaga  of  Hawaii) 

Section  1.  Short  title. 

Sec.  2.  Congressional  Findings. 

To  maintain  the  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  sur- 
face water  transportation  between  the  State 
and  the  United  States  mainland  is  required. 
The  cessation  of  such  transportation  for  more 
than  30  days  would  be  Inimical  to  the  best 
interests  of  Hawaii.  Previous  cessations  or 
reductions  have  resulted  in  irreparable  harm 
to  the  people  and  economy  of  Hawaii,  and 
new  legislation  Is  required. 

Sec.  3.  Congressional  Purposes  and  Policies. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  regulate 
commerce  so  as  to  Insure  that  no  maritime 
or  longshore  dispute  of  more  than  30  days 
will  imperil  the  health,  safety,  or  welfare  of 
the  people  of  Hawaii. 

Sec.  4.  Definitions  of  terms. 

Sec   5.  Governor's  Discretionary  Powers. 

The  Governor  of  Hawaii  may.  31  days  after 
the  major  seaports  of  either  Hawaii  or  of  the 
west  coast  are  obstructed  or  closed  due  to  a 
strilce  or  lockout  or  other  form  of  labor  strife 
or  discord  in  either  the  maritime  or  long- 
shore industry,  request  the  President  to  fur- 
nish remedial  assistance. 

Sec  6.  President's  Mandatory  Powers. 

The  President  shall  comply  with  the  re- 
quest from  the  Governor  of  Hawaii  by  Im- 
mediately making  available  for  public  use 
whatever  vessels,  either  owned  or  chartered 
by  the  United  States  Government,  and  what- 
ever supporting  seaport  facilities  are  neces- 
sary, for  the  earliest  possible  resumption  of 
maritime  commerce  both  to  and  from  Hawaii. 
If  the  \essels  which  the  President  is  em- 
powered to  provide  are  already  engaged  in 
national  emergency  relief  or  national  de- 
fense, the  President  shall  charter  whatever 
vessels  the  Governor  deems  necessary. 

But  the  President  shall  under  no  circum- 
stances charter  vessels  which  are  owned  by 
any  of  the  parties  involved  in  a  labor  dispute 
which  Is  obstructing  or  closing  the  major 
seaports  of  either  Hawaii  or  of  the  west  coast, 
or  hire  any  personnel  who  are  members  of  a 
labor  union  which  is  engaged  in  such  dispute. 

Sec  7.  Separability  clau';e. 

Sec,  8.  Effective  date. 

Effective  immediately  upon  enactment. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  TROHAN 
EMERITUS  WASHINGTON  BUREAU 
CHIEF,  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr.  Derwinski)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  imder  a  special  order 


to  pay  tribute  to  Walter  Trohan,  the 
emeritus  Washington  bureau  chief  of 
the  Chicago  Tribunes  Washington  office 
who  retired  on  December  31,  1971,  after 
43  years  of  service  with  the  Tribune. 

In  most  of  his  long  and  illustrious 
career  with  the  Tribime,  Walter  Trohan 
served  in  Washington  and  earned  a  very 
deserving  reputation  for  his  penetrating 
analysis  of  the  Washington  scene,  his  ob- 
jectivity, and  his  unusual  perceptiveness 
of  political  and  governmental  develop- 
ments. 

All  of  us  who  know  Walter  appreciate 
his  journalistic  talents  and  recognized 
him  as  one  of  the  most  penetrating  ob- 
servers on  the  Washington  scene.  I  am 
pleased  that  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
from  Illinois  have  joined  me  in  this  spe- 
cial tribute  to  a  dear  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  wish  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  the  farewell  column  by 
Walter  Trohan,  which  appeared  in  the 
Friday,  December  31,  1971,  Tribime: 
Trohan  Bids  Hail  and  Farewell 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washington,  Dec.  30. — Ave  atque  vale — 
hail  and  farewell — were  the  simple  but  mov- 
ing words  of  the  Roman  poet,  Galus  Valerius 
Catullus,  at  the  tomb  of  his  brother  beside 
the  pines  of  the  Appian  Way.  They  will  serve 
fittingly  to  mark  the  last  rites  of  this  12-year- 
old  column  and  the  end  of  almost  43  years  of 
service  on  The  Tribune,  more  than  37  of  them 
in  Washington  and  various  world  capitals. 

In  these  columns  the  ever  burning  desire 
has  been  to  light  what  Biblical  apocrypha  so 
illumlnatlvely  terms,  "a  candle  of  under- 
.standlng."  Perhaps  if  I  had  begun  these  writ- 
ings earlier,  I  might  have  reached  for  Jove's 
lightning,  a  sky  piercing  searchlight,  or  even 
a  book  burning  torch. 

As  It  was.  I  was  content  to  strive  fcr  a  small 
flame,  one  that  might  throw  some  light  into 
a  dark  corner  or  lengthen  a  shadow  In  history. 
I  sought  for  a  warm  light,  a  friendly  light: 
one  that  like  a  dinner  candle  would  lend 
grace  and  beauty  to  the  table  and  a  fine  re- 
flected glow  to  the  wine  of  knowledge. 

Often  I  was  far  from  the  mark  and  fre- 
quently I  lost  sight  of  my  purpose,  being  In 
sore  need  of  light  for  my  own  way.  I  was  not 
always  mellow  or  friendly.  In  fact.  In  look- 
ing back  over  the  years.  I  wonder  whether  I 
was  not  sometimes  unconsciously  seeking  to 
rival  the  medieval  scholar,  who  planned  a 
book  under  the  title:  De  Omni  re  Scibill  et 
Qulbusdam  Allis — Of  Everything  Knowable 
and  Several  Other  Things. 

I  tried  to  keep  the  faith — In  God,  country 
and  my  fellow  man.  I  did  maintain  my  loy- 
alty, first  to  the  man  and  then  to  the  memory 
of  the  man  who  made  my  way  and  purpose 
possible,  the  late  Robert  R.  McCormlck,  edi- 
tor and  publisher  of  The  Tribuni.  Also,  It 
was  ever  my  aim  to  offer  some  linowledge 
with  whatever  I  wrote,  so  that  If  I  did  not 
convince  I  did  educate  in  history,  literature 
and  the  arts,  especially  in  music,  the  great- 
est and  most  moving. 

How  well  I  succeeded,  if  at  all,  I  can  never 
know.  I  have  been  cheered  over  the  years  by 
mrny  glowing  and  encouraging  letters  and 
aided  by  many  interesting  and  penetrating 
suggestions.  I  was  helped  as  well  by  a  share  of 
criticism  and  even  abuse,  at  times  loud  and 
even  violent  but  always  studied  as  represent- 
ing an  expression  of  a  point  of  view  I  might 
not  have  taken  into  proper  consideration. 

Writing  is  not  the  easiest  road  for  making 
one's  way  thru  life.  Not  only  is  It  hard  work, 
but  it  is  a  road  on  which  one  Is  forever  forced 
to  measure  himself  against  what  he  ought 
to  be  or  ought  to  do.  Even  at  best,  one  Is 
constantly  aware  he  could  do  much  better  If 
he  were  wiser,  more  gifted,  more  retentive 
and  more  responsive. 


Of  course,  with  all  the  agony  there  is 
much  satisfaction.  There  is  a  solemn  pride  In 
serving  a  great  man  and  in  being  part  of  a 
great  Institution.  There  is  excitement  In  see- 
ing the  world  and  observing  scenes  of  crises. 
"ITiere  is  fascination  In  attaining  varying 
degrees  of  Intimacy  with  men  and  women 
who  are  making  the  world  we  live  in  or  In- 
fluencing its  thought.  Tbis  is  especially  true 
because  one  is  not  isolated  from  the  common 
people,  but  walks  and  talks  and  lives  among 
them  to  win  a  balance  the  leaders  do  not 
luiow. 

It  has  been  a  rare,  if  trying  privilege,  to 
serve  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  so  many  of  you, 
both  as  a  reporter  and  a  commentator,  a 
service  that  actually  began  a  half  century 
ago  on  graduation  from  high  school  and 
which  was  Interrupted  only  by  four  years  in 
college.  In  being  able  to  render  this  service, 
I  have  been  among  the  luckiest  of  men.  If  I 
had  It  ail  to  do  over  again,  I  would  go  the 
same  way,  concerned  only  about  doing  it 
better  and  more  effectively  than  before. 

And  so.  In  my  farewell,  may  I  thank  each 
and  every  reader  over  the  long  corridor  of 
years,  because  you  have  all  helped  to  make 
this  good  life  possible  and  may  the  good 
Lord  bless  you  and  make  the  light  of  His 
face  shine  upon  you  now  and  forever. 

Walter  and  his  wife,  Carol,  have  been 
planning  for  their  retirement  and  have 
built  a  home  in  the  beautiful  Irish  coun- 
tiTside  in  Shannon.  There  Walter  will 
work  on  his  memoirs,  but,  knowing  him 
as  I  do,  I  am  sure  he  will  keep  a  lively  eye 
on  developments  in  Europe  and  he  will 
surely  maintain  his  contacts  with  the 
thousands  of  friends  he  has  made  during 
his  great  career. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  conclude  my 
remarks  with  the  Tribune's  December  31, 
1971  editorial  paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Tro- 
han after  a  long  and  storied  career: 

A  Friend  We  Will  Miss 

Readers  of  Walter  Trohan's  valedictory 
column  on  this  page  today  will  reach  the 
same  conclusion  that  we  did:  he  can  say 
it  better  than  we  can.  His  long  service  with 
the  Tribune  now  ends,  and  looking  back  over 
a  lifetime  he  has  no  occasion  for  regret  that 
he  ever  failed  to  do  his  best  as  a  reporter. 
Washington  Bureau  Chief,  and  commenta- 
tor. 

His  writings  have  made  him  known  to  a 
host  of  Americans.  He  has  known  the  great 
without  ever  betraying  a  confidence,  and  he 
has,  as  he  says,  been  the  eyes  and  ears  of  a 
multitude  without  ever  falling  his  trust.  He 
has  a  distinguished  career  but,  typicaUy, 
sums  it  up  with  modesty. 

Walter  and  his  wife,  Carol,  are  retiring  to 
Ireland  where  they  have  built  a  house.  He 
should  be  at  home  among  kindred  spirits, 
whose  pleasure  In  the  association  will  grow 
with  knowledge  of  him  as  ours  has.  We  can 
think  of  no  more  fitting  leave-taking  than 
the  old  Oalelc  blessing : 

"May  the  roads  rise  with  you.  and  the  wind 
be  always  at  your  back,  and  may  the  Lord 
hold  you  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand." 

We  wish  the  Trohans  many  years  of  life. 
May  they  all  be  happy  and  serene. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  to  join  my  esteemed  colleague 
from  Illinois,  Hon.  Edward  J.  Derwin- 
ski. who  requested  this  special  order,  in 
paying  tribute  to  a  distinguished  jour- 
nalist— Walter  Trohan. 

Mr.  Trohan's  career  with  one  of  the 
outstanding  newspapers  in  my  city,  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  sparmed  43  years. 
He  served  as  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Tribune  for  the  historic 
period  from  1949  to  1969.  On  January  1 
of  1969.  Mr.  Trohan  retired  as  chief  of 


the  Washington  bureau,  but  continued  to 
write  his  column  until  December  31, 1971, 
the  date  of  the  last  coliunn,  written  from 
his  home.  After  a  long  career  of  unusual 
distinction,  he  and  Mrs.  Trohan  are  re- 
tiring to  Ireland. 

Walter  Trohan,  bom  in  Mount  Carmel, 
Pa.,  in  1903,  received  his  A.B.  from  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  in  1926;  he 
was  a  recipient  of  the  D.  Utt.  from  Lin- 
coln College  in  1958. 

Employed  as  a  reporter  as  early  as 
1922— with  the  Chicago  Daily  Calumet- 
he  moved  to  the  city  news  bureau  of  the 
old  Calumet  in  1927.  Two  years  later,  in 
1929,  he  began  his  long  association  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  one  of  America's 
greatest  newspapers.  In  that  same  year 
he  married  Carol  Rowland. 

In  1934  Walter  Trohan  came  to  the 
Nation's  Capitol  as  assistant  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Tribime.  From  1947 
to  1949  he  was  executive  director  of  the 
Washington  bureau,  of  which  he  later 
became  chief.  His  career  as  a  columnist 
began  in  1960  and  closed  with  his  recent 
retirement — after  11  years — from  the 
world  of  the  press. 

Special  assignments  and  honors  in  his 
career  were  many  and  varied,  providing 
a  rich  background  of  experience  and  in- 
sight for  his  interpretation  of  the  news 
of  the  day. 

In  1936  and  1941  he  visited  South 
America,  and  Europe  in  1940.  He  attend- 
ed the  Summit  Conference  of  1955,  1960, 
and  1961 ;  the  Foreign  Ministers  Confer- 
ence of  1957  and  1959,  and  the  Paris 
Peace  Talks  in  1968.  He  served  as  news 
commentator  for  WGN  and  MBS 
from  1951  to  1969. 

A  member  of  the  advisory  council  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Letters  at  Notre 
Dame,  he  was  also  a  trustee  of  Lincoln 
College.  In  Washington,  he  served  as 
president  of  the  White  House  Corre- 
spondents Association  from  1937  to  1938, 
and  was  active  in  the  Association  for 
many  years. 

Author  and  editor,  his  "the  Roosevelt 
Years"  and  "Jim  Farley's  Story"  are  rep- 
resentative of  his  reporting  skill  and  un- 
derstanding. 

To  him  and  to  his  wife,  we  wish  every 
happiness  and  the  opportunity  for  well- 
earned  tranquillity.  He  takes  with  him 
the  enduring  satisfaction  of  a  life-time  of 
honorable  service  to  the  public  press  to 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  name 
Walter  Trohan  is  virtually  synonymous 
with  that  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  As  a 
distinguished  editorial  and  feature  writer 
as  well  as  former  Washington  bureau 
chief  of  the  Tribune,  Walter  Trohan  has 
always  reported  the  news  in  a  style  which 
was  unmistakably  clear  and  forthright. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  little  question 
but  that  the  political  philosophy  of  the 
area  known  as  Chicagoland,  which  the 
Chicago  Tribune  serves,  has  been  in- 
fluenced substantially  by  the  late  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick  and  by  Tribune 
editorial  writers  and  columnists. 

One  of  those  who  was  intimately  asso- 
cited  with  the  late  Colonel  McCormick 
was  Walter  Trohan.  His  43  years  of  serv- 
ice with  the  Tribune — including  37  years 
of  service  in  our  Nation's  Capital,  cover 
a  dramatic  era  of  American  history  and 
establish  a  record  which  has  earned  the 


respect  and  admiration  of  all  Ameri- 
cans— i>articiaarly  those  from  the  great 
heartland  of  the  Midwest.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  meet  Walter  Trohan  per- 
sonally on  a  number  of  occasions  and  to 
observe  firsthand  his  thoughtful  analy- 
sis of  events  as  they  occurred,  as  well  as 
his  prophecies  of  their  consequences. 

Without  Colonel  McCormick  and  now. 
without  Walter  Trohan,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  certainly  can  never  be  the  same. 
I  read  the  Tribune  quite  thoroughly  al- 
most every  day.  I  sense  the  changes  that 
are  occurring  in  Tribune  Tower.  How- 
ever, the  influence  of  Colonel  McConnick 
will  never  entirely  disappear,  nor  will  the 
wisdom  expressed  by  Walter  Trohan  be 
discarded — nor  his  sage  advice  ignored. 

It  is  reported  that  Walter  Trohan  and 
Mrs.  Trohan  will  soon  be  leaving  Wash- 
ington to  take  residence  in  Ireland.  I  am 
suspicious  that  Walter  will  find  some 
things  about  which  ]to  report  from  Ire- 
land, either  in  the  columns  of  the  Trib- 
ime, or  some  other  publication.  Thus, 
"we  will  continue  to  benefit  from  Walter 
Trohan's  talents  for  observing  and  re- 
porting. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  I  already  miss 
his  Washington  Reports,  as  well  as  the 
stories  he  composed  when  he  visited 
many  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  bid- 
ding him  farewell  from  the  Washington 
scene.  I  extend  to  him  and  Mrs.  Trohan 
my  best  wishes  for  long,  enjoyable,  and 
productive  lives  in  the  Irish  Republic. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congressmen  who  are  paying  tribute  to 
Walter  Trohan  today  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many  people  who  miss  his  "Washington 
Reports''  We  have  lost  an  able,  dedicated, 
and  inspired  journalist.  I  know  I  have 
personally  benefitted  from  reading  his 
fine  works.  However,  Walter  Trohan's  re- 
tirement is  well-deserved,  and  I  wish  him 
and  Mrs.  Trohan  every  happiness  in  Ire- 
land. He  should  now  look  back  on  his 
career  with  pride,  remembering  that  he 
has  spent  most  of  his  life  informing  the 
American  public. 

In  1922,  Walter  Trohan  began  his  ca- 
reer as  a  reporter  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
Calumet.  Five  years  later  he  was  work- 
ing in  the  city  news  bureau  of  the  old 
Calumet.  Then,  in  1929,  his  long  and  re- 
warding association  of  43  years  began 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune,  an  outstand- 
ing newspaper.  Walter  Trohan  served  as 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau  for  20 
years— 1949-6&— but  continued  writing 
his  column,  "Washington  Report,"  until 
his  retirement  the  end  of  December.  At 
that  time,  he  presented  a  moving  and  re- 
vealing editorial  alwut  himself.  I  think 
better  than  anything  I  could  say  Walter 
Trohan  explains  in  this  work  what  he  was 
trying  to  accomplish  in  his  profession.  I 
include  this  particular  article,  "Trohan 
Bids  Hail  and  Farewell,"  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks.  I  am  certain  all  will 
agree  with  me  that  Walter  Trohan  wa.s 
successful  in  his  efforts  and  that  he  truly 
"kept  the  faith." 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Dec.  31.   1971] 

Washington  Report:  Trohan  Bids  Hail  and 

Farewell 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washington. — Ave    atque    vale — hall    and 

farewell — were  the  simple  but  moving  words 

of  the  Roman  poet.  Gains  Valerius  Catullus, 
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at  the  tomb  of  his  brother  beside  the  pines 
of  the  Applau  Way.  They  will  serve  fittingly 
to  mark  the  last  rites  of  this  12-year-old 
column  and  the  end  of  almost  43  years  of 
service  on  The  Tribune,  more  than  37  of  them 
In  Washington  and  various  world  capitals. 

In  these  columns  the  ever  burning  desire 
has  been  to  light  what  Biblical  apocrypha  so 
lUuminatlvely  terms,  "a  candle  of  under- 
standing." Perhaps  if  I  had  begun  these  writ- 
ings earlier.  I  might  have  reached  for  Jove's 
lighting,  a  sky  piercing  searchlight,  or  even 
a  book  burning  torch. 

As  it  was,  I  was  content  to  strive  for  a  small 
flame,  one  that  might  throw  some  light  into 
a  dark  corner  or  lengthen  a  shadow  in  his- 
tory. I  sought  for  a  warm  light,  a  friendly 
light;  one  that  like  a  dinner  candle  would 
lend  grace  and  beauty  to  the  table  and  a  fine 
reflected  glow  to  the  wine  of  knowledge. 

Often  I  was  far  from  the  mark  and  fre- 
quently I  lost  sight  of  my  purpose,  being  in 
sore  need  of  light  for  my  own  way.  I  was  not 
always  mellow  or  friendly.  In  fact.  In  looking 
back  over  the  year.  I  wonder  whether  I  was 
not  sometimes  unconsciously  seeking  to  ri- 
val the  medieval  scholar,  who  planned  a  book 
under  the  title:  De  Omni  re  Sciblli  et  Qulbus- 
dam  Allls — Of  Everything  Knowable  and  Sev- 
eral Other  Things. 

I  tried  to  keep  the  faith — In  God.  country 
and  my  fellow  man.  I  did  maintain  my  loy- 
alty, first  to  the  man  and  then  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  man  who  made  my  way  and  pur- 
pose possible,  the  late  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
editor  and  publisher  of  The  Tribune.  Also, 
It  was  ever  my  aim  to  offer  some  knowledge 
with  whatever  I  wrote,  so  that  If  I  did  not 
convince  I  did  educate  in  history,  literature 
and  the  art.s.  especially  in  music,  the  great- 
est and  most  moving. 

How  well  I  succeeded,  if  at  all,  I  can  never 
know.  I  have  been  cheered  over  the  years  by 
many  glowing  and  encouraging  letters  and 
aided  by  many  Interesting  and  penetrating 
suggestions.  I  was  helped  as  well  by  a  share 
of  criticism  and  even  abuse,  at  times  loud 
and  even  violent  but  always  studied  as  rep- 
resenting an  expression  of  a  point  of  view 
I  might  not  have  taken  Into  proper  consid- 
eration. 

Writing  is  not  the  easiest  road  for  mak- 
ing one's  way  thru  life.  Not  only  is  It  hard 
work,  but  it  Is  a  road  on  which  one  Is  for- 
ever forced  to  measure  himself  against  what 
he  ought  to  be  or  ought  to  do.  Ex-en  at  best, 
one  is  constantly  aware  he  could  do  much 
better  If  he  were  wiser,  more  gifted,  more 
retentive  and  more  responsive. 

Of  course,  with  all  the  agony  there  Is  much 
.■iatlsfactlon.  There  Is  a  solemn  pride  in  serv- 
ing a  great  man  and  in  being  part  of  a 
great  Institution.  There  is  excitement  in 
seeing  the  world  and  observing  scenes  of 
crises.  There  Is  fascination  In  attaining  vary- 
ing degrees  of  Intimacy  with  men  and  women 
who  are  making  the  world  we  live  in  or  in- 
fluencing Its  thought.  This  Is  especially  true 
because  one  Is  not  Isolated  from  the  com- 
mon people,  but  walks  and  talks  and  lives 
among  them  to  win  a  balance  the  leaders 
do  not  know. 

It  has  been  a  rare,  if  trying  privilege,  to 
serve  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  so  many  of  you. 
both  as  a  reporter  and  a  commentator,  a 
service  that  actually  began  a  half  century 
ago  on  graduation  from  high  school  and 
which  was  Interrupted  only  by  four  years  In 
college.  In  being  able  to  render  this  service. 
I  have  been  among  the  luckiest  of  men.  If  I 
had  it  all  to  do  over  again.  I  would  go  the 
same  way.  concerned  only  about  doing  It 
better  and  more  effectively  than  before. 

And  so.  In  my  farewell,  may  I  thank  each 
and  every  reader  over  the  long  corridor  of 
years,  because  you  have  all  helped  to  make 
this  good  life  possible  and  may  the  good 
Lord  bless  you  and  make  the  light  of  His 
face  shine  upon  you  now  and  forever. 

Mr.    KLUCZYNSKI.    Mr.    Speaker,   I 


would  like  at  this  time  to  express  my 
deepest  admiration  for  the  work  of  an 
outstanding  joiu-nalist,  Walter  Trohan, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  as  chief 
of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Press  Service. 

Of  all  the  members  of  the  Washington 
press  coriw  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing,  during  my  service  in  the  Con- 
gress, none  has  exceeded  Walter  Trohan 
in  the  grand  experience  of  getting  the 
truth  to  the  American  people.  His  per- 
formance has  been  truly  remarkable. 

In  25  years  with  the  Washington  bu- 
reau, he  has  covered  the  White  House, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate, 
all  of  the  principal  and  many  of  the 
lesser  departments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. And  in  all  his  reporting,  he  has 
revealed  the  genius  that  has  rendered 
him  a  giant  in  his  field. 

Walter  Trohan  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  1927.  as  a  member  of  the  Chi- 
cago City  News  Biu^au.  He  transferred 
to  the  Tribune  staff  in  February  1929 
and  soon  was  on  his  way.  establishing  a 
reputation  as  a  remarkable  foreign  cor- 
respondent, with  stories  relayed  home 
from  places  far  afield  such  as  Buenos 
Aires,  Madrid,  Geneva,  Rio  de  Janeii-o, 
London,  Paris.  Rome,  Berlin,  Quebec. 
Mexico  City,  Lisbon,  Athens,  Ankara, 
New  Delhi,  Kabul.  Karachi,  Teheran, 
Tunis  and  Casablanca. 

Walter  Trohan  was  the  first  repwrter 
to  find  out  that  the  United  States  had 
broken  the  Japanese  code  in  advance  of 
the  Pearl  Harbor  attack,  and  his  report 
of  the  matter  trigt,ered  a  congressional 
investigation.  He  also  was  the  first  re- 
porter to  imcover  the  news  of  the  im- 
pending removal  of  Gen.  Etouglas  Mac- 
Arthur  as  commander  of  U.N.  forces  in 
Korea.  Two  other  scoops  included  his 
stories  on  the  fall  of  France,  in  1940,  and 
President  Truman's  abortive  plan  to  send 
Chief  Justice  Vinson  to  Moscow  follow- 
ing World  War  II.  He  covered  the  Big 
Four  Conference  at  Geneva,  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  First  International 
Food  Conference. 

On  the  domestic  scene,  Walter  Trohan 
has  reported  on  political  conventions 
since  1932.  He  also  has  covered  Governors' 
conferences  and  ghostwritten  speeches 
for  many  famous  people.  As  chief  of  the 
Washington  Bureau,  he  has  continued 
to  excel  as  a  journalist,  also  becoming 
known  as  a  radio  commentator  for  sta- 
tion WGN. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  on  this  occasion 
to  pay  my  respects  to  a  man  who  has 
represented  the  cause  of  journalism  with 
the  greatest  skill  imaginable  over  the 
past  43  years,  to  the  benefit  of  his  em- 
ployers, his  profession,  and  the  people  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Walter 
Trohan  already  was  one  of  the  best 
known  Washington  corresEwndents  when 
I  took  my  seat  in  the  82d  Congress  just 
21  years  ago.  We  soon  became  good 
friends  and.  as  the  years  went  on.  our 
friendship  ripened  and  my  respect  for 
him  as  a  newspaperman  increased. 

In  1958  Walter  received  a  high  honor 
from  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict which  I  represent  when  Lincoln 
College  at  Lincoln,  El.,  gave  him  the 


honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  literature. 
He  later  became  a  member  of  the  col- 
lege's board  of  trustees. 

Most  of  his  43  years  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune  were  in  the  Washington  bureau. 
He  came  here  during  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt's  first  term  and  was  chief 
of  the  Tribune's  Washington  bureau  for 
20  years  from  1949  to  1969. 

Throughout  these  years  Walter  Trohan 
was  known  to  his  colleagues  in  the  press 
corps  as  a  hard  digger  for  the  real  facts 
behind  the  headlines,  as  a  forceful  writer, 
and  as  a  penetrating  analyst  of  the  major 
issues  of  his  times. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  Walter  Trohan  leave 
the  Washington  scene  but  I  imagine  we 
will  be  hearing  from  him  again  before 
long.  His  mind  is  a  storehouse  of  knowl- 
edge and  I  suspect  that  his  fingers  soon 
will  itch  for  the  typewriter  keys.  What- 
ever books  he  writes  in  coming  years  will 
be  eagerly  awaited.  They  will  be  well 
worth  reading. 

Elsie  joins  me  in  wishing  Walter  and 
his  wife  much  happiness  in  their  new 
home  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago,  when  I  had  the  honor  of 
having  Walter  Trohan  as  a  guest  on  my 
weekly  television  program  in  Chicago.  I 
introduced  him  as  the  "dean  of  the 
Washington  press  corps." 

Walter  then  told  me  he  did  not  like 
that  title  because  "it  is  something  you  get 
only  by  age,  not  by  merit  or  ability  and 
I  would  prefer  to  earn  whatever  titles 
come  my  way  rather  than  having  them 
merely  conferred  upon  me  as  I  get  older." 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  Walter  Trohan's 
37  years  as  a  Washingrton  reporter,  span- 
ning the  terms  of  six  Presidents  and 
hundreds  of  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
have  included  a  lot  more  than  just  time 
on  the  job. 

He  has,  without  a  doubt,  earned  what- 
ever titles  may  be  conferred  upon  him 
and  he  has  earned  them  in  the  manner 
he  prefers,  through  merit  and  ability. 
Rarely  has  the  news  media  claimed  a 
member  with  the  dedication  and  devo- 
tion to  truth,  to  accuracy,  and  to  good 
reporting. 

As  might  be  expected  from  a  veteran  of 
so  many  years.  Walter  Trohan  has  many 
thoughts  on  today's  press  and  not  all 
of  them  are  favorable. 

Walter  told  me: 

Today  slanting  the  news  has  become  a  way 
of  life  for  many  reporters.  They  set  out  with 
preconceived  ideas  of  what  they  want  to 
prove  and  throw  all  the  other  ideas  out.  I'm 
not  denying  that  all  reporters  have  their 
own  ideas  and  their  own  prejudices,  but  at 
least  there  was  an  attempt  to  tell  both  sides 
of  the  story  in  my  earlier  days  In  Wash- 
ington. 

He  said  many  of  today's  reporters  will 
interview  only  those  public  officials  whose 
political  persuasions  are  similar  to  their 
own  and  as  a  result,  reporting  is  be- 
coming  more   and   more  one-sided. 

I,  and  more  than  80  of  my  colleagues, 
had  first-hand  experience  with  this  one- 
sidedness  last  summer  when  we  partici- 
pated in  a  series  of  specisil  orders  deal- 
ing with  our  Nation's  defense  posture. 

Despite  the  fact  that  more  than  80 
Members  of  Congress,  who  represent 
about  40  million  Americans,  joined  to- 
gether in  a  single  effort  on  August  4, 
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there  was  almost  a  total  blackout  of  this 
event  by  the  news  media. 

Walter  Trohan  was  the  only  Chicago 
newspaperman  to  mention  this  event.  I 
suppose  that  should  not  be  surprising 
since  Walter  Trohan  frequently  was  the 
only  reporter  to  cover  other  significant 
events  which  for  various  reasons  were 
ignored  by  other  segments  of  the  press. 

Walter's  retirement  is  a  great  loss  to 
those  of  us  who  have  read  him  faith- 
fully and  who  believe  and  trusted  him. 
Dozens  of  his  readers  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  have  expressed  their  best  wishes 
to  him  through  letters  to  the  editor  and 
I  think  that  expression  of  faith  in  him 
is  very  revealing  at  a  time  when  public 
opinion  polls  show  very  little  reliance 
in  the  news  media. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  thanking  Walter  for  his  service  as  a 
journalist  and  I  wish  him  Godspeed  as 
he  and  Mrs.  Trohan  begin  their  retire- 
ment in  Ireland. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  a  man  who  has  done  a  difficult  job 
and  has  done  it  exceedingly  well.  Walter 
Trohan  is  perhaps  a  model  of  the  news- 
man's newsman.  He  has  covered  the  most 
difficult  beat  in  the  world,  and  has  gained 
the  respect  and  friendship  of  thousands 
of  public  figures.  He  has  been  resource- 
ful— yet  fair,  and  has  made  the  Chicago 
Tribimes  Washington  coverage  among 
the  most  complete  and  interesting  of 
all  the  major  newspapers  in  the  Nation. 

Nothing  that  we  can  say  here  on  the 
House  floor  will  add  anything  to  the 
lustre  of  a  man  who  has  covered  the 
major  events  of  the  past  quarter  century, 
who  has  interviewed  the  top  figures  of 
the  political  world,  and  who  has  remained 
through  it  all  a  human,  likeable,  and  en- 
joyable member  of  the  fourth  estate. 
Walter  Trohan's  retirement  will  leave 
a  void  in  the  Washington  press  corps.  He 
will  be  missed,  not  only  by  those  of  us 
from  Illinois,  but  by  a  host  of  people  in 
politics.  I  know  that  Walter  will  retire 
only  from  active  reporting,  and  devote 
his  time  and  energies  to  his  library  and 
literary  pursuits. 

I  will  join  many  others  in  missing  his 
distinctive  byline  pieces,  and  hope  that 
he  will  still  "^eep  his  hand  in"  now  and 
then  with  a  discourse  on  some  of  the 
major  events  of  the  future.  For  now  we 
hate  to  see  him  go,  but  wish  him  a  long 
and  productive  retirement,  well  earned 
by  hjis  years  of  top-notch  reporting  on 
the  Washington  scene. 

I  include  his  last  column  which  ap- 
peared in  the  December  31,  1971,  edition 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Washington   Report:    Trohan   Bids   Hail 

AND   Farewell 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washington.— Ave  atque  vale — hall  ^nd 
farewell — were  the  simple  but  moving  words 
of  the  Roman  poet.  Galus  Valerius  Catullus, 
at  the  tomb  of  his  brother  beside  the  pines  of 
the  Appian  Way,  They  will  serve  fittingly  to 
mark  the  last  rites  of  this  12-year-old  col- 
umn and  the  end  of  almost  43  years  of  serv- 
ice on  the  Tribune,  more  than  37  of  them  In 
Washington  and  various  world  capitals. 

In  these  columns  the  ever  burning  desire 
has  been  to  light  what  Biblical  apocrypha  so 
lUuminatlvely  terms,  "a  candle  of     under- 


standing." Perhaps  If  I  had  begun  these 
writings  earlier,  I  might  have  reached  for 
Jove's  lightning,  a  sky  piercing  searchlight, 
or  even  a  book  burning  torch. 

As  It  was.  I  was  content  to  strive  for  a 
small  fiame,  one  that  might  throw  some 
light  into  a  dark  corner  or  lengthen  a 
shadow  in  history.  I  sought  for  a  warm  light, 
a  friendly  light;  one  that  like  a  dinner  can- 
dle would  lend  grace  and  beauty  to  the  table 
and  a  fine  reflected  glow  to  the  wine  of 
knowledge. 

Often  I  was  far  from  the  mark  and  fre- 
quently I  lost  sight  of  my  purpose,  being  In 
sore  need  of  light  for  my  own  way.  I  was  not 
always  mellow  or  friendly.  In  fact,  In  looking 
back  over  the  years,  I  wonder  whether  I  was 
not  sometimes  unconsciously  seeking  to 
rival  the  medieval  scholar,  who  planned  a 
book  under  the  title:  De  Omni  re  Sciblli  et 
Quibusdam  Allls — Of  Everything  Knowable 
and  Several  Other  Things. 

I  tried  to  keep  the  faith — In  God.  country 
and  my  fellow  man.  I  did  maintain  my  loy- 
alty, first  to  the  man  and  then  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  man  who  made  my  way  and 
purpose  possible,  the  late  Robert  R.  McCor- 
mick. editor  and  publisher  of  the  Tribune. 
Also,  It  was  ever  my  aim  to  offer  some 
knowledge  with  whatever  I  wrote,  so  that  If 
I  did  not  convince  I  did  educate  In  history, 
literature  and  the  arts,  especially  In  music, 
the  greatest  and  most  moving. 

How  well  I  succeeded,  if  at  all,  I  can  never 
know.  I  have  been  cheered  over  the  years  by 
many  glowing  and  encouraging  letters  and 
aided  by  many  Interesting  and  penetrating 
suggestions.  I  was  helped  as  well  by  a  share 
of  criticism  and  even  abuse,  at  times  loud 
and  even  violent  but  always  studied  as  repre- 
senting an  expression  of  a  point  of  view  I 
might  not  have  taken  Into  proper  considera- 
tion. 

Writing  is  not  the  easiest  road  for  making 
one's  way  thru  life.  Not  only  Is  it  hard  work, 
but  it  is  a  road  on  which  one  is  forever  forced 
to  measure  himself  against  what  he  ought  to 
be  or  ought  to  do.  Even  at  best,  one  Is  con- 
stantly aware  he  could  do  much  better  if  he 
were  wiser,  more  gifted,  more  retentive  and 
more  responsive. 

Of  course,  with  all  the  agony  there  Is  much 
satisfaction.  There  is  a  solemn  pride  in  serv- 
ing a  great  man  and  in  being  part  of  a  great 
institution.  There  is  excitement  in  seeing  the 
world  and  observing  scenes  of  crises.  There  Is 
fascination  in  attaining  varying  degrees  of 
intimacy  with  men  and  women  who  are  mak- 
ing the  world  we  live  in  or  Influencing  its 
thought.  This  is  especially  true  because  one 
Is  not  isolated  from  the  common  people,  but 
walks  and  talks  and  lives  among  them  to  win 
a  balance  the  leaders  do  not  know. 

It  has  been  a  rare,  if  trying  privilege,  to 
serve  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  so  many  of  you, 
both  as  a  reporter  and  a  commentator,  a  serv- 
ice that  actually  began  a  half  century  ago  on 
graduation  from  high  school  and  which  was 
interrupted  only  by  four  years  In  college.  In 
being  able  to  render  this  service.  I  have  been 
among  the  luckiest  of  men.  If  I  had  It  all  to 
do  over  again.  I  would  go  the  same  v^'ay,  con- 
cerned only  about  doing  it  better  and  more 
effectively  than  before. 

And  so.  In  any  farewell,  may  I  thank  each 
and  every  reader  over  the  long  corridor  of 
years,  because  you  have  all  helped  to  make 
this  good  life  possible  and  may  the  good  Lord 
bless  you  and  make  the  light  of  His  face  shine 
upon  you  now  and  forever. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  December  31,  1971,  was  a 
benchmark  in  the  history  of  Washington 
journalism.  On  that  day,  Walter  Trohan, 
the  Chicago  Tribime's  bureau  chief, 
stepped  down  after  a  distinguished  ca- 
reer which  spanned  43  years  in  the  news- 
paper business  and  a  full  decade  as  chief 
Washington  correspondent  for  "the 
world's  greatest  newspaper." 


Everyone  who  reads  the  Tribune  will 
miss  the  highly  individualistic,  trenchant 
reporting  which  could  always  be  found  in 
the  Trohan  column  at  the  top  of  the  edi- 
torial page.  And  the  Washington  press 
corps  will  be  the  poorer  for  his  depar- 
ture. A  man  of  strong  views  who  did  not 
pull  his  punches  even  when  powerful  in- 
terests were  involved,  he  will  stand  as  an 
example  of  journalistic  integrity  and  in- 
sight long  after  he  goes.  I  take  pleasure 
in  joining  my  colleague  Mr.  Derwinski 
and  other  Members  of  the  Illinois  dele- 
gation who  are  saluting  a  great  reporter 
at  the  close  of  his  distinguished  career. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


KANSAS   VERSUS   ATOMIC   ENERGY 
COMMISSION— ROUND  2 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skubitz)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have, 
as  many  of  my  colleagues  are  by  now 
acutely  aware,  a  deep  and  abiding  in- 
terest in  the  endeavor  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  install  what  is 
best  described  as  an  atomic  waste  gar- 
bage dump  in  my  State  of  Kansas. 

I  have  resisted  this  move  because  my 
earliest  probing  into  the  proposal  con- 
vinced me  that  inadequate  study  and  re- 
search had  been  devoted  to  this  aspect  of 
the  problems  of  the  atomic  age.  It  was  as 
if  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  had 
adopted  a  policy  of  promoting  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  the  atom  without  too  much 
concern  for  the  consequences;  as  if  some- 
one had  said — let  us  get  these  atomic 
powerplants  on  the  road  and  we  will 
cross  that  waste  disposal  bridge  later. 

Unfortunately,  the  waste  disposal 
problem  is  fully  as  big  and  as  important 
as  the  building  of  the  powerplants — un- 
less and  until  we  get  into  the  nuclear 
breeder  powerplant  age.  As  investigation 
of  waste  disposal  proceeds,  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  by  other  experts, 
it  becomes  increasingly  obvious  that  the 
initial  ideas  proposed  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  must  undergo  sharp 
revision.  And  particularly  is  this  true 
with  respect  to  the  plan  for  burying 
wastes  in  salt  beds  in  the  Lyons,  Kans., 
area. 

The  Commission  no  longer  denies  pub- 
licly that  the  site  poses  "problems,"  as 
It  euphemistically  phrases  it.  It  continues 
to  explore  those  "problems  "  and  hopes 
that  they  may  be  solved.  Meanwhile,  it 
commissioned  the  Kansas  Geological 
Survey  to  investigate,  inspect,  and  report 
on  other  salt  bearing  areas  in  Kansas. 
For  some  reason  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  fathom,  the  'Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  £m  obsession  with  my  State — 
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a  sort  of  unnatural  love  that  most  of  us 
in  the  State  would  prefer  it  abandon. 

The  director  of  the  Kansas  Geological 
Survey  was  invited  last  month  to  de- 
liver a  paper  before  the  138th  meeting 
of  the  prestigious  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  In  a 
sy-mposlum  titled  "The  Energy  Crisis: 
Some  Implications  and  Perspectives,"  Dr. 
William  W.  Hambleton  dealt  with  this  is- 
sue in  some  detail.  Fossil  fuels,  their 
scarcity,  the  increased  threats  of  brown- 
outs, the  demand  for  nuclear  energy,  and 
the  onrush  of  the  atomic  power  age  with- 
out adequate  advance  planning  on  all 
of  the  problems  that  flow  from  it,  these 
were  the  basis  of  Dr.  Hambleton's  tre- 
mendously interesting  paper. 

It  tends  to  prove  that  the  concern 
against  dumping  dangerously  lethal  high 
level  wastes  is  a  real  one,  a  scientific  one, 
and  not  the  bogeyman  conjured  up  by 
an  untutored,  country  boy  Congressman 
from  the  Kansas  prairies  nor  yet  the 
motivated  pleas  of  some  schoolchildren 
from  my  hometown,  as  was  once  sug- 
gested in  order  to  demean  and  make  light 
of  our  concern. 

Discussing  bedrock  storage  of  wastes. 
Dr.  Hambleton  notes  that  as  long  as  5 
years  ago  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Earth  Sciences  Division  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  expressed 
strong  reservation  about  that  method  of 
storage.  More  recently.  Dr.  Hambleton 
said,  a  prominent  member  of  that  com- 
mittee observed  that  the  proposed  storage 
plan  at  Savannah  is  a  "disaster  looking 
for  a  place  to  happen."  But  the  AEC  is 
going  ahead  with  a  study  of  this  storage 
because  of  cost  differences. 

After  discussing  in  intimate  detail  the 
selection  of  the  Lyons  site  by  the  AEC, 
its  geographic  problems,  and  its  geo- 
logic inadequacies,  all  of  which  might 
easily  have  been  determhied  prior  to  the 
choice  of  Lyons,  Dr.  Hambleton  observes 
that^- 

The  Lyons  site  Is  a  bit  like  a  piece  of  swlss 
cheese  and  the  possibility  for  entrance  and 
circulation  of  fluids  Is  great. 

Moreover,  he  adds; 

The  Jury  Is  still  out  on  the  entire  concept 
of  burial  of  wastes  In  salt. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing statements  made  before  his  peers 
by  an  eminent  scientist  who  must  be 
chary  of  overstatement  and  careful  In 
his  choice  of  words: 

Dr.  Hambleton  wrote: 

The  AEC  has  not  established  an  overall, 
well-coordinated  plan  for  resolving  Its  waste 
management  problems  and  achieving  Its  ob- 
jectives at  all  installations.  .  .  .  Even  where 
long-term  storage  has  been  of  concern,  the 
AEC  has  adopted  the  attitude  that  what  Is 
worth  doing*  is  worth  doing  wrong. 

Mind  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  man 
whose  Kansas  Geological  Survey  was 
commissioned  by  the  AEC  to  study  and 
report  on  alternative  sites  in  Kansas  ever 
since  the  AEC  became  aware  of  the  geo- 
logic faults  of  the  Lyons  site.  Dr.  Ham- 
bleton's private  report  has  now  been 
completed  and  delivered  to  the  AEC  who 
will  msike  it  public  shortly,  I  hope.  It  will 
show,  I  am  sure,  that  not  a  single  salt 
site  in  Kansas  is  free  of  gas  and  oil  well 
holes  that  pimcture  ii  to  subsurface  wa- 
ter areas,  thus  openin  ;  the  possibility  of 


atomic  pollution  of  water  sources  in  the 
State. 

Before  asking,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
full  text  of  Dr.  Hambleton's  paper  be  in- 
serted ia.the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks, I  wx)Uld  like  to  repeat  Dr.  Ham- 
bleton's invocation  to  his  scientific  col- 
leges. It  is  particularly  appropriate 
for  the  AEC's  most  prayerful  considera- 
tion and  it  was  obviously  so  intended : 

From  Ignorance,  which  shrinks  from  truth; 
from  apathy,  which  Is  satisfied  with  half- 
truth;  from  arrogance,  which  knows  all 
truth;  oh  Ood  of  truth  deliver  us! 

Storage  op  High-Level  Radioactive  Waste 
(By   William   W.   Hambleton,  Ph.  D.) 

One  of  the  most  gainful  occupations  In 
Kansas  Is  the  production  of  large  quantities 
of  wheat.  Kansas  has  experienced  no  brown- 
outs. No  nuclear  power  plants  are  sited  with- 
in the  borders  of  the  State.  Why,  then,  should 
Kansas  be  central  to  the  problems  of  the  nu- 
clear power  Industry,  and  to  the  larger  ques- 
tion of  the  energy  requirements  and  resources 
of  the  United  States? 

To  begin  with,  Kansas  Is  Illustrative  of  our 
domestic  energy  problems.  Annually,  we  pro- 
duce energy  valued  at  approximately  one- 
half  billion  dollars  In  the  form  of  crude  oil, 
gas.  natural  gas  liquids,  and  coal,  {(nd  have 
drilled  more  than  250.000  wells  In  the  search 
for  oil  and  gas.  Nevertheless,  during  the  past 
eight  years  average  dally  production  In  Kan- 
sas has  declined  to  5.4  barrels  per  well,  the 
number  of  wells  drUled  has  declined  frcan 
4,326  to  2.465.  Exploration,  production,  and 
reserves  have  decreased  by  almost  any  meas- 
ure one  can  use,  a  trend  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  national  energy  industry.  Second- 
ly. In  1970  Kansas  had  the  doubtful  distinc- 
tion of  being  chosen  as  the  site  for  a  na- 
tional high-level  radioactive  waste  repository. 
Perhaps  it  Is  poetic  justice  that  we,  who  have 
extracted  so  much  energy  from  our  state, 
should  now  be  asked  to  place  In  it  the  high- 
energy  waste  products  of  another  part  of  our 
energy  Industry. 

As  for  the  Kansas  Geological  Survey,  I 
judge  that  it  has  been  highly  regarded  as  a 
competent  mineral  resources  research  and 
development  organization,  quietly  going 
about  its  business  of  reasonably  innovative 
contribution  to  Kansas  for  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years.  In  1970,  things  changed  with  a 
vengeance.  We  began  testifying  before  legis- 
lative and  congressional  committees.  Our  ad- 
vice was  sought  by  governmental  agencies, 
congressmen,  and  governors.  We  were  praised 
or  blamed  by  one  or  another  conservation  or 
citizens  groups.  In  fact,  the  title  of  my  paper 
this  morning  prol>ably  should  be  "Environ- 
ment, Energy,  Nuclear  Power,  and  Politics." 
At  least,  I  hope  that  we  have  gained  some 
humility.  Perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to 
share  our  invocation  with  you:  "F^om  igno- 
rance, which  shrinks  from  truth;  from 
apathy,  which  is  satisfied  with  half-truth; 
from  euTogance,  which  knows  all  truth;  Oh 
God  of  truth  deliver  us  I 

The  potential  hazards  from  radioactive 
waste  derive  from  the  basic  characteristics  of 
the  radioisotopic  contaminants.  Many  radio- 
isotopes decay  rapidly;  some  decay  at  such  a 
slow  rate  that  they  represent  a  potential  haz- 
ard to  mankind  for  centuries,  and  allowing 
these  radioisotopes  to  decay  naturally  is  the 
only  practical  means  of  reducing  their  radio- 
activity to  non-hazardous  levels.  The  Isotopes 
that  are  of  the  greatest  concern  are  those 
which  are  highly  toxic  and  have  long  lives,  in- 
cluding strontium  90  and  cesium  137,  which 
require  hundreds  of  years  to  decay,  and 
Plutonium  239,  which  has  a  half  life  of  24,000 
years  and  requires  more  than  250,000  years 
to  decay  to  an  innocuous  level — five  times  the 
history  of  man  on  earth. 

Radioactive  wastes  vary  widely  in  the  con- 
centration of  radioactive  materials.  High- 
level  liquid  wastes  cannot  be  released  Into 
the  environment  because  of  their  high  radio- 


activity concentration,  which  may  be  as  much 
as  10,000  curies  per  gallon.  To  confine  and 
isolate  high-level  liquid  wastes  the  AEC  has 
stored  them  underground  in  large  steel- 
lined,  concrete  tanks  and  in  steel  tanks  with- 
in concrete  vaults.  These  liquid  wastes  from 
AEC  operations,  which  now  amount  to  some 
80  million  gallons,  require  continual  sur- 
veillance, and  storage  in  this  manner  can  be 
considered  only  as  an  Interim  solution. 

Radioactive  waste  containing  numerous 
radioisotopic  products  has  been  generated 
in  processing  irradiated  nuclear  fuels  at  the 
chemical-processing  plants  operated  by  AEC's 
Richland,  Savannah  River,  and  Idaho  Opera- 
tions Offices,  as  well  as  at  the  commercial 
plant  of  Nuclear  Fuel  Services  Incorporated, 
at  West  Valley,  New  York.  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  has  generated  high-level  liquid 
wastes  at  its  radiochemical-processing  pilot 
plant,  and  Is  currently  generating  such 
wastes  at  its  transuranium-processing  facili- 
ties. Additional  corrmierclal  fuel  reproces- 
sing plants  are  being,  or  will  be,  constructed 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  processing  in- 
creasing amounts  of  irradiated  fuels  which 
will  be  generated  in  nuclear  powered  electric 
plants.  The  waste  from  these  plants  will 
amount  to  an  estimated  60  million  gallons 
by  the  year  2000. 

At  present,  Richland  is  proceeding  with 
removal  of  strontium  90  and  cesium  137  from 
high-heat  liquid  wastes  and  In-tank  solidi- 
fication of  the  remaining  liquid.  Removal  of 
cesium  and  strontium  enables  the  remain- 
ing wastes  to  decay  to  low-heat  liquid  within 
about  five  years,  and  Richland  is  developing 
a  process  to  construct  a  facility  for  solidify- 
ing and  encapsulating  liquid  strontium  and 
cesium  concentrates.  Solidification  of  low- 
heat  liquid  wastes  into  salt  cakes  in  tanks  Is 
considered  to  be  an  Interim  storage  process 
\jntll  the  acceptability  of  the  process  can  be 
determined.  In  1968  Richland  was  faced  with 
a  potentially  serlotis  situation  with  respect  to 
the  condition  of  Its  existing  tanks,  for  some 
leaks  had  been  detected. 

Idaho  National  Reactor  Testing  Station  is 
converting  liquid  waste  to  a  granular,  cal- 
cined material,  which  is  stored  in  stainless- 
steel  bins  In  underground  concrete  vaults, 
as  an  interim  storage  process.  At  Idaho,  the 
burial  grounds  have  been  inundated  on  oc- 
casion by  water  from  melting  snow. 

At  Savannah  River,  wastes  are  segregated 
on  the  basis  of  their  heat  generation  rates, 
and  are  Immobilized  In  tanks  by  evaporation 
to  salt  crystals  and  sludges.  A  tank  leak  at 
Savannah  River  would  be  more  serious  than 
at  Richland  because  the  leakage  would  be 
expected  to  migrate  Into  ground  water.  Ac- 
cording to  the  AEC,  burial  practices  followed 
by  Richland,  Savannah  River,  Idaho,  and 
Oak  Ridge  have  not  resulted  in  releases  of 
radioactivity  beyond  the  confines  of  the  bur- 
ial grounds. 

STORAGE    CONCEPTS         * 

Dupont  and  Company,  the  operator  of  the 
Savannah  River  plant,  has  proposed  that 
radioactive,  separation-process  waste  be  per- 
manently stored  in  caverns  to  be  excavated 
In  bedrock  at  the  plant  site.  The  concept 
suggests  that  storage  for  100  million  gallons 
of  waste  can  be  excavated  In  bedrock,  ap- 
proximately 1,500  feet  below  grade,  and  con- 
sisting of  six  storage  tunnels  arranged  in 
three  pairs.  After  each  storage  tunnel  is  ready 
to  receive  waste,  It  is  to  be  sealed  from  an 
access  tunnel  by  impervious  bulkheads,  de- 
signed to  withstand  hydrostatic  pressure  at 
tunnel  depth.  The  tunnels  are  to  be  con- 
structed in  predominantly  Precambrlan  and 
Paleozoic  metamorphic  gneiss  and  schist, 
which  are  relatively  impervious,  but  e.xhlblt 
some  fractures  and  fissures. 

These  fracture  and  fissure  zones  can  be 
sealed  by  grouting,  and  it  Is  predicted  that 
the  migration  of  radioactive  constituents 
from  the  storage  facility  will  be  so  slow  that 
no  harmful  contamination  of  off-site  watec 
will  occur  because  of  the  low  hydravaic  gra- 
dient of  bedrock  water,  the  low  solubility  of 
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Plutonium,  and  the  high  density  of  the  waste 
fluids  as  compared  with  groundwater.  Geo- 
logical, geochemlcal,  hydrologlcal,  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  the  project  have  been  In- 
vestigated for  almost  eight  years.  A  review 
panel  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
m  May  of  1969  concluded  that  the  storage 
proposal  has  sufficient  promise  that  con- 
struction of  the  shaft  and  several  tunnels 
should  be  undertaken  in  order  to  determine 
the  severity  of  the  fracture  problem.  I  note 
that  In  1966  a  majority  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Earth  Sciences  Division  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  expressed  strong  res- 
ervation concerning  the  bedrock  concept  of 
waste  storage,  and  recommended  that  the 
Investigation  be  discontinued.  More  recently, 
a  prominent  member  of  that  committee  ob- 
served that  the  proposed  storage  at  Savan- 
nah is  a  "disaster  looking  for  a  place  to  hap- 
pen." The  AEC  has  decided,  however,  to  per- 
form the  additional  studies  because  of  the 
cost  differential  between  bedrock  storage  and 
other  alternatives. 

Deep -cavern  storage  also  has  been  pro- 
posed for  Richland  a^  an  alternative  to  long- 
term  storage  of  solidified  waste  in  tanks. 
Studies  were  begun  In  1969  to  determine  the 
feasibllitv  of  Isolating  wastes  in  caverns 
mined  Into  basalt,  2,000  to  4.000  feet  beneath 
the  site.  According  to  this  concept,  salt  cake 
resulting  from  in-tank  solidiflcatlon  of  liq- 
uid waste  would  be  removed  from  the  tanks 
m  the  dry  state,  water  would  be  added  In  the 
transfer  system,  and  the  slurry  waste  would 
be  transported  to  the  underground  caverns. 
Richland  is  conducting  a  program  of  ex- 
ploratory- drilling  into  secure  geological,  hy- 
drologlcal, and  other  physical  data  to  be  used 
In  evaluating  the  suitability  of  these  sub- 
surface rocks  for  waste  storage. 

Salt  formations  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Committee 
In  1955  because  salt  is  abundant,  can  heal 
Its  own  fractures  by  plastic  flow,  transmit 
heat  readily,  and  exhibits  compressive 
strength  and  radiation  shielding  properties 
similar  to  those  of  concrete.  However,  not 
until  1959  were  studies  relating  to  salt  stor- 
age initiated  at  Oak  Ridge,  and  not  until 
1963  were  studies  undertaken  in  Kansas.  In 
that  year,  the  AEC  chose  a  mine  of  the  Carey 
Salt  Company  at  Hutchinson  for  study  of 
salt  properties,  and  subsequently  extended 
this  study  to  the  abandoned  Carey  salt  mine 
at  Lyons."  During  Project  Salt  Vault  studies 
at  Lyons,  engineering  test-reactor  fuel  as- 
semblies were  utilized,  along  with  heaters, 
to  create  an  environment  that  would  be 
similar  to  the  expected  environment  of  a 
real  repository.  The  mine  was  Instrumented 
with  devices  for  recording  heat,  radiation, 
and  physical  properties.  Subsequent  selec- 
tion of  the  Lyons  site  in  1970  as  the  actual 
storage  location  was  based  partly  on  re- 
search from  the  nearby  Hutchinson  mine 
and  the  Lyons  mine.  Other  determining  fac- 
tors included  the  seismic  stability  of  central 
Kansas,  availability  of  a  300  foot  section  of 
salt  over.aln  by  800  feet  of  rock  containing 
Impermeable  shales,  the  generally  flat- 
bedded  character  of  the  salt,  the  economic 
aspect  of  also  using  the  abandoned  Carey 
Salt  mine  for  storage  of  low-level  waste, 
and  the  hospitality  of  the  people  of  Lyons. 

Meanwhile,  additional  studies  and  design 
of  storage  facilities  and  methods  to  trans- 
port the  radioactive  waste  were  proceeding 
at  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory.  Accord- 
ing to  plans,  liquid  wastes  from  commer- 
cial reprocessing  plants  would  be  converted 
into  solid  form  and  placed  In  stainless  steel 
cylinders,  which  would  be  transported  by 
rail  in  large  shielded  casks.  Each  cylinder 
would  be  lowered  down  a  shaft  Into  a  newly 
excavated  salt  mine  at  Lyons.  The  cylinder 
would  be  placed  In  a  hole  In  the  floor  of  the 
mine  with  specially  designed  equipment. 
When  an  appropriate  number  of  these  cyl- 
inders had  been  placed  In  the  mine,  the 
entire  room  would  be  backfilled  with  crushed 


salt.  Experimental  evidence  suggested  that 
the  crushed  salt  would  recrystalUze,  and 
both  crushed  salt  and  bedded  salt  would 
flow  plastically  so  as  to  completely  seal-off 
the  waste  material.  Other  low-level  radio- 
active materials  consisting  of  contaminated 
clothing,  lubricants,  and  laboratory  ware 
were  to  be  stored  In  the  abandoned  Carey 
Salt  mine.  There  was  some  suggestion  that 
granular,  calcined  waste  from  Idaho  also 
eventually  would  be  transferred  to  this 
repository. 

The  Kansas  Geological  Survey  expressed 
serious  concern  about  the  proposal.  One  kind 
of  concern  related  to  the  Lyons  site  itself; 
another  related  to  the  burlal-in-salt  con- 
cept. Initially,  the  geology  of  the  area  was 
Inadequately  known.  On  the  basis  of  Survey 
recommendations,  the  AEC  funded  further 
geological  studies.  Numerous  holes  were 
drilled  and  logged  at  the  site,  water  samples 
were  taken  in  aU  the  holes  and  anal>-zed, 
and  a  geological  evaluation  of  the  area  ha.s 
been  conducted.  These  investigations  re- 
vealed a  probable  major  fault  in  the  area  and 
a  pressure  sink  on  the  water  surface  of  a 
major  aquifer,  suggesting  vertical  circulation. 
Furthermore,  other  conditions  at  Lyons  were 
revealed  that  demonstrated  the  Inadequacy  of 
prior  Investigations. 

The  abandoned  Carey  Salt  mine  Is  located 
on  the  north  border  of  this  town  of  approxi- 
mately 5,000  people  at  a  depth  of  800  feet. 
An  entry  In  this  mine  extends  southward 
beneath  the  City  of  Lyons.  The  only  access 
to  the  mine  is  a  vertical  shaft,  which  pene- 
trates 40  feet  of  saturated  aquifer  and  was 
constructed  through  use  of  a  caisson.  The 
abandoned  salt  mine,  plus  an  adjoining  1,000- 
acre  site  is  the  proposed  repository  for  the 
radioactive  waste.  At  the  south  border  of  the 
town  is  the  mine  of  the  American  Salt  Com- 
pany. An  entry  in  this  mine  extends  north- 
ward under  the  town  of  Lyons.  The  Carey 
entrj'  and  the  American  Salt  Company  entry 
are  within  1,800  feet  of  each  other.  Tlie  only 
access  to  the  American  Salt  Coniipany  mine 
is  a  vertical  shaft,  which  also  penetrates 
about  40  feet  of  saturated  aquifer. 

The  water  Is  collected  in  a  ring  about  200 
feet  down  the  shaft,  and  pumped  back  to 
the  surface.  Just  to  the  southwest  cf  the 
underground  mining  operation,  the  Ameri- 
can Salt  Company  also  mines  salt  hydraulic- 
ally  by  Injecting  fresh  water,  which  dissolves 
the  salt  and  creates  caverns  the  full  height 
of  the  salt.  The  resulting  brine  Is  returned  to 
the  surface  for  processing. 

The  area  contains  both  abandoned  and 
producing  oil  and  gas  wells,  numbering  into 
the  hundreds.  The  locations  of  some  of  these 
old  wells  have  never  been  determined,  and 
svu-face  subsidence  has  occurred  in  places 
where  old  casing  has  corroded  and  permitted 
surface  and  groundwater  to  excavate  caverns 
in  the  salt.  Some  of  the  resulting  surface  de- 
pressions are  as  much  as  >4  of  a  mile  in  di- 
ameter. Some  of  the.se  wells  penetrate  deep 
Arbuckle  rocks,  which  contain  fluids  under 
hydrostatic  pressure  sufficiently  great  that 
the  static  water  level  in  the  well  stands 
higher  than  the  level  of  salt  mines.  It  is  clear 
that  Intersection  of  an  Arbuckle  well  by  min- 
ing will  cause  flooding  of  the  mine.  At  least 
29  wells  have  been  Identified  on  the  site  to 
be  acquired  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  these  must  be  completely  cleaned 
out  and  replugged.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  other  unidentified  wells  may  be  pres- 
ent. An  abandoned  shaft  representing  an  ear- 
lier salt  mining  effort  has  been  located  Just 
west  of  Lyons.  This  shaft  Is  full  of  water. 

During  the  past  summer,  the  American 
Salt  Company  Intersected  an  abandoned  oil 
well  with  a  rock  bit,  preparatory  to  shooting 
the  salt  face.  Although  some  water  entered 
the  mine,  the  hole  was  plugged  satisfactorily. 
Somewhat  earlier,  the  American  Salt  Com- 
pany lost  all  circulation  during  a  hydraulic 
mining  operation.  Following  successful  in- 
jection of  fresh  water  and  production  of  brine 


for  five  days,  approximately  180  thousand  gal- 
lons of  fresh  water  disappeared.  The  opera- 
tion was  terminated  and  no  one  can  discover 
where  the  water  went.  In  other  words,  the 
Lyons  site  Is  a  bit  like  a  piece  of  swlss  cheese, 
and  the  possibility  for  entrance  and  circula- 
tion of  fiulds  is  great.  Should  fluids  penetrate 
the  American  Salt  Company  mine,  the  pos- 
sibility of  salt  solution  and  entrance  Into  the 
Carey  operation  also  Is  great. 

Other  investigations  revealed  approxi- 
mately 400  feet  of  displacement  In  Arbuckle 
rocks,  suggesting  the  presence  of  a  major 
fault.  All  of  these  factors  have  led  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  to  recommend  that  the  Lyons 
site  be  abandoned.  An  Independent  analysis 
by  a  Committee  of  the  Kansas  Geological 
Society  produced  similar  conclusions,  as  did 
an  analysis  of  the  Council  of  the  Kansas 
Academy  of  Science.  There  is  nothing  more 
important  than  recognizing  a  dead  horse 
early,  and  burying  it  with  as  little  ceremopy 
as  possible.  ' 

As  to  the  concept  of  burial  in  salt,  the 
Jury  is  still  out.  The  axial  temperature  of 
the  cylinders  containing  the  radioactive 
waste  Is  about  930°  C.  The  cylinders  will 
generate  heat  that  must  be  dissipated 
through  tlje  salt  and  other  overlying  and 
underlying  rocks.  We  claim  that  the  two- 
layer,  two-dimensional  heat-flow  model  used 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is  overly 
simplified.  A  multi-layered,  three-dimen- 
sional heat  flow  model  Is  necessary  for  reso- 
lution of  the  problem.  This  work  Is  being 
undertaken  at  the  present  time.  Another 
problem  relates  to  possible  mine  subsidence. 
The  crushed  salt  used  to  back-fill  the  mine 
will  contain  approximately  30  percent  void 
space.  RecrystalUzatlon  and  plastic  flow  of 
the  salt  could  cause  subsidence  and  shear 
In  the  overlying  rocks,  permitting  surface  or 
ground  water  to  penetrate  the  mine,  dissolve 
the  salt,  and  S5it  up  a  thermal  transport  sys- 
tem. This  situation  Is  even  more  dangerous 
because  the  stainless  steel  cylinders  are  ex- 
pected to  begin  to  break  down  within  three 
months,  releasing  the  waste.  Likewise,  the 
rock  mechanical  model  used  for  studies  of 
mine  subsidence  Is  overly  simplified.  Many 
rock  properties  are  temperature  dependent, 
and  even  de watering  of  shales  could  create 
problems.  Radiation  damage  and  subsequent 
release  of  energy  as  a  thermal  excursion, 
both  with  respect  to  the  salt  and  the  radio- 
active waste  Itself,  is  an  Improperly  investi- 
gated subject.  Appropriate  studies  should 
reveal  whether  or  not  radioactive  waste  can 
be  stored  safely  In  salt. 

Meanwhile,  the  Kansas  Geological  Survey 
has  undertaken  additional  reconnaissance 
studies  of  other  areas  of  Kansas  for  possible 
storage  of  radioactive  waste.  The  study  is 
concerned  with  eight  large  areas  that  seem- 
ingly are  underlain  by  salt  beds  that  are  at 
least  200  feet  thick,  no  deeper  than  2.000 
feet,  and  no  shallower  than  500  feet.  Addi- 
tionally, these  areas  cont.ain  a  small  num- 
ber of  oil  and  gas  wells,  salt  mines,  storage 
cavities,  and  pipelines,  and  a  small  popula- 
tion. A  literature  and  file  search  has  been 
undertaken  for  these  areas  to  assemble  in- 
formation regarding  salt  and  overburden 
thickness,  quality  of  the  salt,  ground  water 
conditions,  and  regional  geological  charac- 
teristics, as  well  as  information  about  min- 
eral resources,  well  Igpauons,  salt  mines, 
Uquid-petroleum-gas  storage  cavities,  pipe- 
lines and  fKxpulatlon. 

The  report  will  present  an  evaluation  of 
these  factoos  for  each  area.  On  the  baSls  of 
these  evaluations,  the  Atomic  Ccwnmlssion 
will  determine  if  any  of  the  areas  Justify 
further  investigation.  Because  the  areas  con- 
tain few  wells.  Information  concerning  the 
underlying  rocks  is  sparse,  and  much  addi- 
tional investigation  will  be  required  before 
any  of  the  areas  can  be  judged  to  be  suit- 
able for  storage  of  radioactive  waste. 

In  July.  1971.  Cohen.  Lewis,  and  Braun 
of  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  proposed 
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a  method  for  disposing  of  nuclear  reactor 
wastes  by  in-sltu  Incorporation  In  molten 
silicate  rock.   The   proposal  suggests  Injec- 
tion of  liquid  wastes  Into  a  chimney  formed 
by  a  5  klloton  nuclear  explosion  at  approxi- 
mately a  2,000  meter  depth.  The  waste  would 
be  permitted  to  self-boll,  and  the  resulting 
steam  would  be  recycled  and  processed  In  a 
closed  system.  When  waste  addition  Is  termi- 
nated, the  chimney  would  be  allowed  to  boll 
dry.  thereby  solidifying  the  wastes.  The  heat 
generated    by   the   radioactive   waste   would 
then    melt    the    surrounding    rock,    which 
would  dissolve  the  waste.  Finally  the  rock 
WO-,  :d  refreeze.  trapping  the  radioactive  ma- 
terial   underground    In    an    insoluble    rock 
matrix.  The  authors  claim  safe,  permanent, 
and  timely  removal  of  radioactive  material 
from   the   biosphere  at   relatively   low  cost, 
elimination  of  the  need  for  waste  transpor- 
tation by  siting  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  reprocessing  plant,  and  waste  Injection 
with  minimal  or  no  treatment.  Waste  addi- 
tion at  a  rate  of  1.500  tons  per  year  for  a 
period  of  25  years  is  contemplated.  The  con- 
cept has  been  described  as  interesting  and 
worthy   of  further  study  by  numerous   re- 
viewers. However,  It  has  been  criticized  on 
the  grounds  of  conflict  with  the  concept  of 
recoverabiUty.  and  serious  doubts  about  the 
insolubility  of  the  rock  matrix,  differentia- 
tion permitting  plutonlum  to  con(ientrate  In 
a  near-critical  mass,  geochemlcal  alteration 
of   the   drill   hole   and   casing,   and   gaseous 
phase  transport  of  such  elements  as  ruthe- 
nium tetraoxide.  Obviously,  much  research 
is  nece.5sary. 

On    September    16    and    17.    1971,    Glsela 
Dreschhoff  and   Edward   J.   Zeller,   Research 
Associates  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Kan- 
sas, visited  the  Asse  Nuclear  Waste  Reposi- 
tory In  Germany  where  key  staff  members 
provided  a  complete  review  of  the  project. 
At  present,  low-level   waste   is  stored   In   a 
cavity  in  the  Asse  salt  stock.  Containers  are 
released  from  shipping  shields  and  lowered 
by   crane   into   a   chamber.   Remote  control 
facilities  and  remote  television  cameras  per- 
mit movement  and  observation  of  the  waste 
containers.  No  attempt  is  made  to  achieve 
symmetrical  stacking.  At  the  present  time 
nearly  lo.OOO  casks  of  low-level  waste,  each 
having  a  limit  of  Ave  curies  total  activity 
are  stored  in   two  rooms  at  the   750   meter 
level.     High-level     waste     emplacement     Is 
planned  for  1974  or  1975.  The  waste  will  be 
solidified  In  the  form  of  glass  cylinders  ap- 
-  proximately  20  centimeters  in  diameter  and 
one  meter  In  length.  These  will  be  stacked 
vertically  in  bore  holes  In  the  salt  roughly 
50  meters  deep  In  tunnels  at  the  750  meter 
level.   After   filling   the   bore   holes  with   30 
meters  of  high-level  waste  cylinders,  a  con- 
crete plug  will  be  poured  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  hole  above  the  plug  will  be  filled  with 
crushed  salt.  The  Asse  anticline  Is  structural- 
ly stable  and   a  massive  gvpsum  cap  rock 
can  support  the  load  of  overlying  sediments 
and  serve  as  a  shield  for  the  underlying  salt. 
Two  nearby  mines  are  flooded  as  a  "result  of 
l^l^Z^^''  ™"""^  techniques.  The  Germans 
do  not  seem  to  be  concerned,  because  the  sys- 
h«?,^VT''^''  ""  equilibrium,  no  collapse 
nn%<^,«  "^'^'-/^^  "^ar  the  old  shafts,  and 

Fvpnf?    ?"*  '^^''^^^  ^"^^  ^^^"^  determined. 
Even  If  water  entered  the  mine,  the  Germans 
feel  the  water  would  be  nearly  saturated  and 
would  cause  no  problems.  However,  the  pres- 
ence of  sinkholes  and  salt  springs  does  Indi- 
cate that  some  solution  Is  taking  place 
fK^*^",f' ^t  ^^"''•es  are  being  conducted  at 
the  Hahn-Meltner-Instltut  for  Nuclear  Re- 
r^?    '"Berlin  and  at  the  Nuclear  Research 
«,t^    f  .f  w^nfL^'"™^^'  ^^^''^  ouf  colleagues 
tif,  .1^"^^-  ^*^-  ^*"^'^^  ^«  concerned  ^th 
radiation  damage  and  the  problems  of  proc- 
essing and  solidifying  nuclear  waste  In  form 
suitable  for  storage  In  the  Asse  mine   Com- 
petent scientists  are  In  charge  of  the  pro- 
grams, which  appear  to  be  free  of  Irrational 
political  Influence.  Mention  was  made  of  the 
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desirability  of  greater  Interchange  of  Infor- 
mation between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many regarding  matters  related  to  nuclear 
waste  disposal.  Seemingly,  there  has  been 
little  exchange  In  the  past  four  years  and 
direct  liaison  between  the  U.S.  and  German 
research  and  development  groups  should  be 
established  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  far  as  we  can  determine,  high-level 
radioactive  waste  is  being  stored  at  or  near 
the  surface  In  other  countries. 

.   ^°-i^®  ^^*^'  y**^  ^^'^0.  AEG  was  author- 
ized $2.3  bUUon  for  Its  various  programs  Of 
this  amount,  only  28  million  or  roughly  one 
percent    represents    operating    and    capital 
funds    authorized    for    waste    management 
programs.  The  Government  Accounting  Of- 
flee  believes  that  to  expedite  the  development 
of  methods  for  placing  hlgh-level  waste  In 
long-term  isolation,  AEG  should  place  great- 
er emphasis  on  evaluating  the  actions  taken 
by  Its  contractors,  determining  the  adequacy 
of  long-term  storage  proposals,  and  taking 
the  steps   needed   to  accomplish  long-tera 
storage.  AEC  has  not  established  an  overall 
well-coordinated  plan  for  resolving  its  waste 
management  problems  and  achieving  its  ob- 
jectives at  all  installations.  In  the  past  and 
currently,  AEC  management  has  emphasized 
and  given  priority   to   the  development  of 
technology  and  plans  with  respect  to  weap- 
ons   production    and    reactor    development 
which  result  In  the  generation  of  radioactive 
waste.    Even    where   long-term   storage   has 
»ff,?  2    ^?"'=^'""-  the  AEC  has  adopted  the 
attitude  that  what  Is  worth  doing  is  worth 
doing  wrong. 

K.'^^   chronicle   of   disarray   In   storage   of 
high-level  waste  Is  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
array  which   we   face   with   respect   to   the 
entire  energy  situation  in  this  country  That 
T  Vf^t  an  energy  crisis  can  no  longer  be 
doubted.    The    September.     1971     issue    of 
Scientific  American  Is  devoted  entirely  to  the 
problem.  At  the  recent  Interstate  Oil  Com- 
n»f,V    ,^"?i.^'°"  meeting  in  BUoxl.  Plnck- 
ney  C.  Walker  of  the  Federal   Power  Com- 
mission noted  that  from  1968  to  1970    con- 
sumption  of   natural    gas   nation-wide   was 
almost   twice   the   amount  of   new  gas   re- 
serves  found.    Consumption   of    gas   by   in- 
terstate   customers    exceeded    additions    of 
new  reserves  by  17  trillion  cubic  feet  In  1970. 
The   National    Petroleum   CouncU   estimates 
that  unless  public  policies  are  modified    or 
economic  conditions  In  the  energy  Industry 
Changed,  the  gap  between  the  nation's  re- 
quirement for  gas  and  probable  supply  will 
be  17.4  trillion  cubic  feet  in  1985.  Crude  oil 
and   related   product   withdrawals   exceeded 

WeLTires'*""""'  '^  ^""^^^  '  ''""- 

t>,«°TT^,?"f1"^'  *°'*^  petroleum  imports  to 
the  United  States  amounted  to  23  percent 

^L  It  f 'iEP"*^  •'^  ^^"^O-  ""^^  forecasts  indl- 
^fi  i  V  *?^  percentage  of  total  supply  pro- 
L  *  =  J  '°'"^'^''  sources  will  Increase  to 
about  50  percent  during  the  next  15  years 
Mr.  Walker  concludes  that  If  the  nation  is  to 
have  an  adequate  and  reliable  supply  of  en- 
ergy In  the  future  there  must  be  a  compre- 
hensive reevaluatlon  of  current  energy  nol- 
icles.  That  he  should  reach  this  conclusion  Is 
curious  for  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
has  been  Instrumental  in  pricing  gas  at  such 
low  prices  that  the  Incentive  for  exploration 
has  nearly  disappeared,  and  crude  oil  and 
coal  have  been  undervalued. 

At  the  same  meeting  In  Blloxl,  Gene  P 
Morrell.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas 
noted  that  as  the  decade  of  the  70s  began' 
^®  are  consuming  energy  at  a  rate  of  68.8 
quadrillion  B.T.U.6  annually,  and  that  re- 
quirements may  reach  133  quadrillion  B  T  U  s 
by  1985.  He  concludes  that  our  national 
energy  policies  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
rapid  and  unprecedented  changes  in  our 
consumptive  patterns  and  social  objectives 
Superimposed  upon  this  pattern,  we  find  a 
developing  nuclear  power  complex,  with  Its 
waste    storage    problem    largely   unresolved 
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that  probably  will  provide  up  to  15  percent 
of  our  energy  needs  by  1985. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
talk,  the  nuclear  power  Industry  is.  Indeed 
of  special  interest  to  Kansas,  not  because 
we  have  vast  resources  of  uranium  or  abun- 
dant sites  for  power  plants,  but  because  we 
have  been  chosen  to  be  the  location  of  all 
waste  from  the  nuclear  power  industry  and 
because  our  energy  production  is  declining  at 
an  alarming  rate.  Chosen  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  an  agency  of  the  federal 
government  having  vast  powers  and  a  pro- 
gram largely  unrelated  to  other  energy  agen- 
cies of  the  federal  establishment  ^ 

In  fact,  other  energy  agencies  of  the 
to'^t^V'^^^^'^^'"^"*  ^«^«  ""le  relationship 
tL  S^H  °\^*i-  °^  ^"PP'y  *«  regulated  by 
ok!.,^''"*\  ^°^'^^  Commission  through  an 
obsolete  pricing  structure.  Petroleum  sup- 
ply  Is  regulated  by  an  outmoded  system 
of  st&te  regulatory  activity.  Department Tf 
the  Interior  and  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  reg- 
lanrtl°"fn  "S^f'^'^e  public  and  Off-shore 
Ho^f^'  f  ^"'I'-onmental  Protection  Agency 
determined  to  protect  the  environment  and 
an  indecisive  Import  policy.  A  simUar  situa- 
tion exists  with  respect  to  coal,  and  some 
members  of  Congress  even  seem  determined 
no?!^7^?*^*i^P  ""'"'"S.  In  short,  we  have 
no  articulated  national  goals  with  respect  to 
energy,  and  we  have  no  coherent  and  co- 

f/.^h"*^     J'.*^'°"*^    ^'-"Sy   P°"«=y-   As   Ken- 
neth  Boulditig   noted   under  other  circum- 
stances  "We  keep  coming  to  decision  points 
where  there  are  a  number  of  possible  futures 
and  of  which  we  select  only  one.  Our  de- 
cisions,  however,  depend  on   values  and   In 
man  values  are  almost  wholly  learned.  In- 
stincts are  quite  literally  for  the  birds    De- 
cision   theory    states    that    everybody    does 
what  he  thinks  best  at  the  time,  which  Is 
hard  to  deny.  The  tricky  problem  is  how  do 
we  learn   not  only   what   the  real   alterna- 
tives are  but  also  what  values  we  place  on 
them."   Unless   we   as  scientists   are   willing 
to    become    involved    in    evaluation    of   real 
alternatives,   we   will   have  no  complaint   If 
others  become  involved  for  us  and  make  In- 
correct decisions  in  the  absence  of  adequate 
data.  We  must  be  willing  to  get  out  of  our 
ivory   towers   and   academic   stralghtjackets 
and    go    to    legislative    and    congressional 
hearings  and  propose  alternatives.  By  taking 
such   action   we   can   accomplish    much.   By 
Just  talking  to  ourselves  at  meetings  such 
as  this,  we  do  not  accomplish  much  as  far 
as  the  "real  world"  is  concerned.  We  must 
speak    with    an    to     decision-makers     and 
most  emphatically  Jn  a  language  that'  deci- 
sion-makers understand.  To  not  do  so  is  to 
fail   our   disciplines,   our   young,   and   most 
importantly  ourselves. 
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GRANTING      A      BASIC      AMERICAN 
RIGHT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OP  GUAM 
AND    THE     VIRGIN    ISLANDS'     A 
STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OF  H  R 
8787 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  urge  passage  of  H.R.  8787,  a  bill  to 
provide  that  the  unincorporated  ter- 
ritories of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands shall  each  be  represented  in  Con- 
gress by  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Enactment  of  such  provi- 
sion is  long  overdue. 

The  citizens  both  of  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  such  are  entitled  to  all 
hasic  rights  under  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. Certainly  one  of  the  more  funda- 
mental rights  Is  the  right  of  citizena 


to  be  heard  in  the  Nation's  premier  coun- 
cil. Whereas  the  Constitution  restricts 
the  right  to  vote  in  national  elections  to 
citizens  of  the  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  there  is  no  proscription 
against  the  nonvoting  participation  of 
territorial  citizens  in  the  deliberations 
of  either  House  of  the  Congress,  and 
there  is  no  legal  distinction,  in  terms  of 
nonvoting  representation,  between  incor- 
porated and  unincorporated  territories. 

When  Congress  in  1794  first  permitted 
a  Delegate  from  a  Territory  to  sit  in  the 
House — the  Tenitory  South  of  the  River 
Ohio,  which  became  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee in  1796 — there  was  some  question 
as  to  whether  he  should  serve  in  the 
Senate  rather  than  in  the  House.  After 
a  short  debate,  the  House  voted  to  seat 
him  within  its  own  Chamber,  and  with- 
out consulting  the  Senate;  the  latter, 
rather  imperiously,  chose  to  ignore  the 
issue.  Precedent  thereby  was  set  to  seat 
Delegates  only  in  the  House,  and  only 
from  incorporated  territories;  but  there 
remains  no  constitutional  bar  to  seating 
a  Delegate  from  an  unincorporated  ter- 
ritory, or,  even,  to  granting  him  a  seat 
in  the  Senate. 

And  the  precedent,  in  efifect,  was  shat- 
tered many  years  ago  in  terms  of  seating 
Delegates  only  from  incorporated  terri- 
tories. Puerto  Rico  has  been  represented 
in  the  House  by  a  Resident  Commissioner 
since  shortly  after  the  turn  of  this  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  Philippine  Islands  had  two 
Resident  Commissioners  sitting  simul- 
taneously in  the  House  for  decades.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  only  difference 
between  a  Delegate  and  a  Resident  Com- 
missioner lies  in  the  name:  both  can 
speak  on  the  House  floor  and  introduce 
resolutions,  although  neither  can  vote  in 
the  Chamber:  both  serve  on  committees 
and  both  can  vote  therein — since  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 — 
both  receive  the  same  compensation  that 
is  accorded  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators. 

Like  Puerto  Rico  and  like  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  before  the  latter  territory 
was  granted  its  independence,  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  are  imincorpo- 
rated  territories;  and  they  deserve,  at 
.  the  very  least,  to  have  the  same  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  as  that  enjoyed 
by  the  other  unincorporated  territories. 

Whether  their  representatives,  once 
seated,  should  be  called  "Delegates"  or 
"Resident  Commissioners"  would  seem 
of  no  import  inasmuch  as  the  terms  are 
synonymous  in  legal  connotation.  A 
subtle  distinction,  however,  originally 
separated  the  two  concepts,  and  that  dis- 
tinction still  exists  in  the  minds  of  those 
opposed  to  the  admission  of  additional 
States.  A  Delegate  from  the  first  repre- 
sented an  incorporated  territory — the 
latter  title  is  always  capitalized  when 
it  refers  to  an  mcorporated  area,  which 
is  considered  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  United  States,  whereas  an  unincor- 
porated territory  merely  belongs  to  the 
United  States — and  such  territory,  in 
the  collective  mind  of  the  Congress,  was 
expected  to  become  a  State  sooner  or 
later.  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  never 
envisioned  either  the  Philippines  or 
Puerto  Rico  as  a  prospective  State;  con- 
sequently, while  granting  both  unincor- 
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porated  territories  nonvoting  representa- 
tives in  the  House,  it  named  them  "Resi- 
dent Commissioners."  Puerto  Rico,  even 
though  a  commonwealth  since  1952,  is 
still  an  unincorporated  territory;  and  the 
title  of  its  representative  remains  un- 
changed. 

It  may  well  be  that  Congress  will  insist 
that  any  representative  from  either 
Guam  or  the  Virgin  Islands  be  called 
Resident  Con^issioner  rather  than 
Delegate.  Yet,  Congress  posed  no  ob- 
jection to  the  designation  of  Delegate 
for  the  recently  elected  representative  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  And  certainly 
the  District  was  not  considered,  initially 
at  least,  a  candidate  for  statehood.  And, 
unlike  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  it 
could  not  become  a  State  without  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Whatever  the  title  of  the  representa- 
tives, I,  along  with  most  of  my  fellow 
American  citizens  in  Guam  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  could  not  care  less.  I  am 
profoundly  concerned  that  all  Americans 
have  a  voice  in  this  Nation's  main  legisla- 
tive body.  Another  compelling  reason  for 
seating  representatives  from  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  lies  in  the  significant 
benefit  that  would  accrue  to  all  parties 
concerned.  Congress  would  have  imme- 
diately available  advice  and  information 
on  two  of  its  more  important  strategic 
outposts,  and  the  islanders  would  be  im- 
mediately informed  of  the  mechanics  and 
politics  of  legislation  involving  their  in- 
terests. Perhaps  most  importantly,  the  is- 
landers' sense  of  isolation  would  be  sub- 
limated through  the  meaningful  par- 
ticipation of  their  representatives  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  National  Congress. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  reiterate  my  full  support  for  H.R. 
8787. 


POLITICAL  CLOUT  AT  WORK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  iMr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  goes  without  saying  that  one  of  the 
foremost  duties  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
is  to  serve  the  needs  of  his  constituents. 
In  this  connection,  a  service  performed 
by  Senator  Robert  P.  Griffin  of  Michi- 
gan in  handling  a  situation  involving  De- 
troit's poor  is  deserving  of  special  atten- 
tion. Senator  Griffin  deftly  used  his  po- 
litical clout  to  bring  about  expansion  of 
a  supplemental  feeding  program  for  low- 
income  infants,  nursing  and  pregnant 
mothers  in  Detroit.  The  Detroit  Free 
Press  in  an  editorial  dated  December  28, 
1971,  explains  how  Senator  Griffin  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  supplemental  feed- 
ing program  expanded  and  how  he  used 
his  political  influence  for  the  good  of  the 
people  of  Detroit.  The  editorial  follows: 
PoLmcAL  Clout  at  Work 

More  of  Detroit's  poor  are  being  fed — and 
fed  better — as  a  result  of  Sen.  Robert  Grif- 
fin's use  of  "clout"  with  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. It  makes  an  interesting  story. 

Griffin,  Republican  whip  In  the  Senate, 
voted  with  the  majority  as  controversial  Earl 
L.  Butz  was  confirmed  as  secretary  of  Agri- 
culture by  a  vote  of  51-44.  From  his  posl- 
tio.i  of  leadership.  If  Sen.  Griffin  had  gone 
aga'.nst  Butz  he  could  conceivably  have  In- 


fluenced three  other  senators  to  vote  with 
him  and  defeat  the  nomination. 

The  senator  has  denied  that  he  would  have 
voted  against  confirmation,  but  added  that 
"Butz's  nomination  came  along  at  a  very 
fortuitous  time."  Indeed  it  did. 

Two  days  before  the  vote,  Butz  met  with 
Griffin  In  an  attempt  to  solicit  support  for 
his  confirmation.  The  senator  didn't  commit 
himself  and  expressed  concern  about  the  food 
situation  In  Detroit.  Dr.  Butz  got  the  mes- 
sage and  the  next  morning,  Philip  C,  Olsson. 
deputy  assistant  secretary  of  Agriculture, 
flew  to  Detroit  to  investigate. 

The  day  following  the  vote,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  approved  expansion  of 
the  supplemental  feeding  program  for  low- 
income  Infants,  nursing  and  pregnant  moth- 
ers in  Detroit  from  3,400  to  16,000.  In  the 
short  time  since  then,  the  USDA  has  re- 
stored high-nutrition  foods  such  as  peanut 
butter  and  scrambled  egg  mix  to  the  pro- 
gram. And  the  fruit  Juice  allotment,  which 
had  been  cut  by  two-thirds,  has  been  re- 
stored to  Its  original  level  and  more  Juices 
addftd. 

Sen.  Griffin,  Sen.  Philip  Hart.  "Detroit  area 
representatives  and  the  Rev.  Father  William 
T.  Cunningham,  director  of  Focus:  HOPE, 
which  administers  the  supplemental  food 
program,  had  been  working  with  little  suc- 
cess for  a  year  to  expand  and  restore  the  pro- 
gram. 

Sen.  Griffin  has  modestly  shared  credit 
with  Sen.  Hart,  who  Is  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Hungjer  and  Nutri- 
tion, and  Sen.  Warren  Magnuson  of  Wash- 
ington, who  wanted  the  program  for  the  de- 
pressed Seattle  area. 

But  Magnuson.  a  Democrat,  was  right  in 
saying  the  Republican  whip  was  the  "key 
man  who  breaks  logjams."  Griffin  has  in- 
fluence with  Republican  senators  and  with 
the  Nixon  administration.  And  he  has  used 
it  to  help  his  constituents  in  the  Detroit  area 
and  185,000  other  Infants  and  mothers 
around  the  country. 


ILLEGAL    ALIEN    HEARINGS    TO    BE 
HELD  IN  DETROIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Rodino  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
advise  the  House  that  Subcommittee  No. 
I  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciar>-  has 
scheduled  1  day  of  field  hearings  on  il- 
legal aliens  m  Detroit,  Mich.  These  pub- 
lic hearings  will  be  held  on  Fi-iday.  Jan- 
uary 21,  1972,  in  room  802,  U.S.  Federal 
Building,  Detroit.  Mich. 

The  hearings  are  a  continuation  of 
hearings  which  began  in  the  first  session 
of  the  92d  Congress  to  investigate  the 
numerous  problems  presented  by  illegal 
aliens  and  nonimmigrants  who  obtain 
unauthorized  employment.  During  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  hearings  were 
held  ill  Washington.  D.C.;  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Denver,  Colo.;  El  Paso,  Tex.:  and 
Chicago,  HI. 

Interested  parties  wishing  to  testify  or 
prepare  statements  to  be  submitted  for 
the  hearing  record  should  address  their 
request  to  Subcommittee  No.  I,  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, room  2139  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20515. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LATE  HON.  L.  MENDEL 
RIVERS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Davis)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  a  little  over  a  year 
since  the  death  of  one  of  the  outstanding 
sons  of  South  Carolina.  While  the  happy 
Christmas  season  was  celebrated  across 
the  world,  in  Charleston  and  across  South 
Carolina,  another  anniversary  was  ob- 
served. On  December  the  28th,  in  1970, 
Congressman  L.  Mendel  Rivers  was  called 
to  his  eternal  task.  There  are  many  of  his 
associates  here  in  these  halls\  Numerous 
persons  who  can  look  bacto  on  their 
friendships  with  Mr.  Rivers.  While  he  was 
not  a  man  to  mince  his  wor^s.  he  was 
respected  by  friend  and  foe  alike. 

I  would,  at  this  time  of  reflection,  call 
upon  the  words  of  another  illustrious 
citizen  of  our  State,  the  Speaker  of  the 
South  Carolina  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Honorable  Solomon  Blatt.  To 
Speaker  Blatt  fell  the  task  of  accepting 
a  portrait  of  the  late  Congressman  to 
hang  in  the  hall  of  the  representative's 
chamber  in  the  State  House.  I  would,  at 
this  time,  enter  into  the  Record  the  re- 
marks made  by  Speaker  Blatt.  I  feel  he 
has  eloquently  put  down  on  the  record, 
what  all  of  us  feel  in  our  hearts: 

SpEE    H    ArcEPTINC   THE    PORTRAIT  OF  THE   LaTE 
HO.NORABI.E  L.  MENDEI.  RIVERS  ON  BEHALF  OF 

THE  House  of  Representatives  by  Solo- 
mon Blatt.  Speaket?  of  the  House 
.'Vs  night  follows  the  day — death  follows 
life.  Life  Is  divided  into  five  areas.  Hope— 
Pa^th — Charity — Love — and  Service.  Death 
is  the  sum  total  of  all  these  as  the  key  that 
opens  the  door  to  that  home  high  in  the 
heavens  where  there  is  happiness  that  flows 
as  the  result  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Individual   during  his  lifetime. 

While,  for  me,  this  is  a  sad  moment  as  it 
Is  for  you,  as  we  recall  the  life  and  death  of 
our  departed  friend,  it  is  also  the  time  when 
sadness  fades  away  and  the  yesteryears  of 
Mendel  Rivers  brings  to  us.  his  family  and 
friends  over  the  world  the  fond  recollections 
of  the  dedicated  services  of  a  great  man. 

I  am  highly  honored  to  be  chosen  as  his 
friend  to  receive  this  portrait  on  behalf  of  all 
South  Carolinians.  Though  Mendel  Rivers  is 
not  here  with  us  in  body  at  this  hour — he  is 
with  us  in  spirit  and  he  sees  every  act,  and 
hears  every  word  as  we  dedicate  this  occasion 
to  him  for  a  life  well  lived,  well  spent  and  for 
his  outstanding  service  to  his  God,  his  family 
and  hi.~  fellowman. 

Mendel  Rivers  was  born  In  Berkeley 
County,  September  28,  1905.  He  graduated 
from  the  high  school  of  Charleston  and 
from  there  he  went  to  the  College  of  Charles- 
ton and  graduated  from  the  tTniverslty  of 
South  Carolina  School  of  Law.  He  and  his 
tamily  moved  from  Berkeley  County  in  1916. 
He  served  in  the  South  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives  from  1933-36.  Prom  1936- 
40  he  .served  as  special  attorney  for  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice.  He  was 
married  to  the  former  Margaret  Mlddleton 
of  Charleston,  a  dedicated  help  mate,  and 
had  two  daughters.  Mrs.  Robert  O.  Eastman 
and  Miss  Lois  Marlon  Rivers,  and  a  son 
Lucius  Mendel  Rivers,  Jr. 

He  was  elected  to  the  77th  Congress  on 
November  5,  1940,  and  he  served  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
and  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  which  be- 
o.^me  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. He  became  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  in  1965. 

He  held  honorary  degrees  from  The  Citadel, 
Clemson  University,  the  College  of  Charles- 
ton, and  Bob  Jones  University.  He  held  hon- 
orary memberships  in  almost  every  military 
reserve    and    veterans'    association    In    the 


United  States.  The  Reserve  Officers'  Associ- 
ation presented  him  the  Mlnuteman  Award 
in  1965,  and  the  Air  Force  Association  pre- 
sented him  wtlh  the  Distinguished  Ameri- 
can Award  In  1970.  On  October  29,  1970,  the 
L.  Mendel  Rivers  Library  was  dedicated  at 
the  Baptist  College  at  Charleston. 

Congressman  Rivers  died  on  December  28, 
1970,  at  the  University  of  Alabama  Medical 
Center  In  Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  was 
buried  on  December  30,  1970,  In  the  church- 
yard of  the  St.  Stephen  Episcopal  Church, 
St.  Stephen,  South  Carolina,  In  Berkeley 
County  where  he  was  born. 

Mendel  Rivers  was  a  gentleman,  an  hon- 
est, sincere,  dedicated  statesman  and  In  my 
Judgment  was  one  of  the  great  Americans  of 
our  time.  He  was  outspoken  and  fearless.  The 
United  States  Is  a  greater  nation  today  and 
we  are  a  free  people  because  Mendel  dared 
to  tell  the  truth  and  kept  us  strong.  He  be- 
lieved that  our  future  as  a  free  people  was 
secure  only  if  we  had  an  army-navy-alr  corps 
second  to  none  and  this  was  a  responsibility 
he  assiuned  and  he  saw  to  It  that  sufficient 
funds  were  appropriated  annually  to  provide 
the  Instruments  of  war  if  and  when  needed 
and  to  keep  our  shores  free  from  any  in- 
vaders. He  loved  and  protected  with  all  he 
had  those  who  were  in  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States. 

Mendel  Rivers  was  a  man  of  sound  Judg- 
ment, strong  and  capable.  He  not  only  served 
his  district  with  outstanding  ability,  he  was 
Mr.  Congressman  At  Large.  He  loved  his 
state  and  nation.  He  loved  people  and  he 
burned  the  midnight  oil  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity to  better  serve  the  people  of  his  state 
and  nation.  He  was  responsible  for  many 
military  Installations  found  in  many  areas 
of  South  Carolina,  giving  employment  to 
thousands  of  people  in  our  state. 

Mendel  came  to  the  South  Carolina  House 
of  Representatives  In  1933  the  same  year  I 
began  my  service  in  this  hall.  He  was  kind 
and  made  friends  without  difficulty.  He  In- 
stantly became  a  leader  in  the  House  and  was 
loved  and  respected  by  all  of  his  colleagues. 
He  was  with  us  but  a  short  while  when  I 
predicted  he  would  travel  a  long  way  during 
the  time  he  lived.  I  am  so  happy  that  the 
opportunity  was  mine  to  serve  with  him 
where  we  became  fast  friends  and  that 
friendship  continued  to  the  date  of  his 
death. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
lost  its  most  outstanding  member  and  the 
nation  one  of  its  most  outstanding  states- 
men. This  state  Is  a  better  state  because 
Mendel  Rivers  was  a  citizen  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  lived  here  and  our  nation  Is  a  bet- 
ter nation  because  he  served  in  the  halls  of 
Congress, 

Though  Mendel  Rivers  be  dead  he  will 
never  die  and  he  will  always  live  In  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  freedom  loving  people 
the  world  over  and  It  is  entirely  proper  and 
fitting  that  his  portrait  be  painted  and  hung 
In  this  historic  chamber  where  the  genera- 
tions yet  unborn  might  have  the  opportunity 
to  see  this  great  man  and  to  learn  of  his 
love  for  his  family,  his  state  and  the  people 
he  fought  to  protect  during  all  the  years  of 
his  life.  In  honoring  him  we  honor  our- 
selves. 

As  one  who  loved  him.  It  is  with  pride  and 
a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  that  I  have  been 
designated  to  accept  this  portrait  of  my  good 
and  gre.1t  friend,  and  I  do  so  now  for  you, 
his  family.  South  Carolina,  and  all  mankind. 


REPLY    TO    TSTHMTAN    DEM'^GOGS 
AND  THEIR  COLLABORATORS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Ilcuse,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  evo- 


lution of  the  Isthmian  Canal  policy  of  the 
United  States,  November  29,  1971,  may 
be  recorded  in  history  as  a  pivotal  date. 
On  that  day  w^ere  srtarted  the  first  com- 
prehensive congressional  hearings  on 
crucial  canal  policy  questions  since  1906 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Panama 
Canal  of  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  under  the 
chairmanship  of  my  able  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Murphy  ) . 

Since  the  start  of  the  indicated  inquiry 
there  have  been  a  number  of  interesting 
developments  and  significant  disclosures. 
As  they  liave  not  been  adequately  covered 
by  the  major  press  of  the  United  States. 
I  shall  mention  some  of  them: 

First.  The  attempts  during  the  hear- 
ings by  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, especially  the  Department  of 
State,  to  avoid  the  spotlight  of  public 
scnitiny  on  canal  policy  questions  by  re- 
questing executive  sessions. 

Second.  The  determination  of  certain 
State  Department  officials  to  surrender 
U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  to 
Panama. 

Third.  The  biological  dangers  of  con- 
structing a  canal  of  so-called  sea  level 
design,  which  Include  the  Infestation  of 
the  Atlantic  with  the  poisonous  Pacific 
sea  snake  and  the  voracious  crown  of 
thorns  starfish  that  are  not  indigenous 
to  the  Atlantic. 

Fourth.  The  Inherent  instability  of 
Panama  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  last  69  years  It  has  had  59 
presidents.  One  of  them,  who  had  been 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
was  deposed  by  the  present  revolutionary 
government  of  Panama  in  1968  after 
serving  only  11  days  of  his  4-year  term 
and  had  to  flee  for  his  life  into  the  Canal 
Zone. 

In  contrast  to  the  general  ignoring  of 
these  hearings  by  the  mass  news  media 
in  our  country  except  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une, Phildelphia  Bulletin,  and  New  York 
Daily  News,  the  Spanish-language  press 
in  Panama  has  featured  sensationally 
hostile  propaganda  against  the  United 
States  and  Members  of  the  Congress. 
This  has  included  statements  by  Gen. 
Omar  Torrijos  and  Foreign  Minister  Juan 
Tack,  who  have  not  only  maliciously  crit- 
icized Chairman  Murphy  of  the  subcom- 
mittee but  also  have  threatened  to  pre- 
vent his  committee  from  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  Isthmus  and  reiterated  false 
charges  of  colonialism  and  imperialism  at 
Panama.  One  threat  by  General  Torrijos 
is  to  invade  the  Canal  Zone  in  the  event 
Panama  does  not  succeed  in  obtaining  Its 
aspirations  in  the  current  treaty  nego- 
tiations, which  includes  full  sovereignty 
over  the  zone  territory. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century, 
when  the  Isthmian  Canal  policy  of  the 
United  States  was  being  formulated,  the 
highest  officials  in  our  Government  per- 
.<^onally  studied  the  subject,  and,  when 
needed,  made  public  statements.  Today 
there  is  no  evidence  of  such  study  by 
our  highest  officials,  who  have  made  no 
significant  statements  protective  of  the 
U.S.  interests  at  Panama  since  Secre- 
tary Dulles,  following  the  1956  Suez  Ca- 
nal crisis. 

In  the  absence  of  such  statements  by 
our  high  responsible  officials  In  the  ex- 
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ecutive  branch,  I  shall  reply  to  some  of 
the  Panamanian  allegations  as  to  the 
imperialism  and  colonialism. 

In  1902,  the  United  States  selected  the 
Panama  route  in  preference  to  Nica- 
ragua. Was  that  colonialism  or  imperial- 
ism? It  was  not  but  an  action  based  upon 
specific  recommendations  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission  headed  by  Rear 
Adm.  John  G.  Walker,  after  years  of 
study  of  the  complicated  subject. 

In  1903,  the  United  States  recognized 
the  independence  of  Panama  after  its 
secession  from  Colombia,  and  guaranteed 
that  independence.  Were  these  colonial- 
ism or  imperialism?  They  certainly  were 
not,  but  actions  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  Isthmian  Canal  at  Pan- 
ama as  desired  by  Panamanian  leaders 
who  feared  its  loss  to  Nicaragua.  These 
facts  are  never  mentioned  by  present 
revolutionary  leaders  of  Panama. 

During  the  construction  of  the  canal, 
1904-14,  the  United  States  was  unable 
to  get  many  Panamanians  to  work  and 
had  to  employ  West  Indian  nationals 
by  the  thousands.  Was  this  colonialism 
or  imperialism?  Of  course  not. 

When  the  United  States  started  upon 
the  task  of  sanitating  the  Canal  Zone 
in  1904,  it  transformed  the  Isthmus  from 
the  worst  pest  hole  in  the  world  to  a  place 
of  health  and  sanitation,  supplying  the 
people  of  Panama  an  example  for  emula- 
tion. Was  that  action  colonialism  or  im- 
perialism? Most  certainly  not,  but  these 
facts  are  never  mentioned  by  Pana- 
manian propagandists. 

As  of  June  30,  1968,  the  total  net  in- 
vestment of  the  United  States  in  the 
Panama  Canal,  including  its  defense 
since  1904,  was  more  than  $5,000,000,000. 
much  of  which  was  expended  in  Panama. 
Were  such  expenditures  colonialism  or 
imperialism?  They  were  not. 

Since  U.S.  occupation  of  the  Canal 
Zone  that  territory  has  been  frequently 
used  as  a  haven  of  refuge  for  Panama- 
nian leaders  seeking  to  escape  assassina- 
tion, one  of  the  most  recent  examples 
having  been  that  of  Seiiora  Torrijos  who 
fled  there  from  Panama  during  an  abor- 
tive attempt  to  overthrow  General  Tor- 
rijos. Was  such  use  of  the  Canal  Zone 
colonialism  or  imperialism?  Certainly 
not  but  humane  action.  For  humani- 
tarian reasons  alone  let  us  preserve  the 
zone  as  an  island  of  stability  and  se- 
curity in  a  sea  of  endemic  revolution  and 
guerrilla  control.  If  present  Panamanian 
demagogues  have  their  way  it  Is  likely 
that  they  themselves,  when  the  time 
comes  for  their  overthrow,  will  be  the 
first  victims  of  their  own  practices. 

One  of  the  defects  of  the  1903  treaty 
was  its  failure  to  provide  for  an  ade- 
quate crossing  of  the  canal  for  Panama- 
nians. To  correct  that  situation  the 
United  States  constructed  the  Thatcher 
Perry  and  Highway  at  the  Pacific  end 
of  the  canal  and  in  1962  replaced  the 
ferry  with  a  great  bridge.  Were  these 
actions  colonialism  or  imperialism?  Ob- 
viously not  but  measures  for  the  con- 
venience of  residents  of  Panama  as  well 
as  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  Congress,  In  the  Panama  Canal 
Reorganization  Act  of  1950,  placed  the 
canal  on  a  self-sustaining  basis  and  has 
thus  been  able  to  keep  tolls  relatively  low 


for  the  benefit  of  the  ultimate  consumer 
of  the  products  transported  through  the 
canal.  Was  this  colonialism  or  imperi- 
alism? Of  course  not,  but  a  benefaction 
to  the  world  at  large,  including  Panama. 
Since  completion  of  the  canal  the 
United  States  has  expended  vast  sums 
in  defending  it  and  maintains  forces  in 
the  isthmus  for  its  protection.  Are  these 
acts  of  colonialism  or  imperialism?  Of 
course  not,  but  measures  essential  for  the 
defense  of  the  entire  Western  Hemis- 
phere, including  Panama. 

Since  opening  the  canal  to  traffic  in 
1914,  the  United  States  has  employed 
thousands  of  Panamanians  in  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  canal.  Was 
this  colonialism  or  imperialism?  Certain- 
ly not,  and  about  16,000  Panamanians 
now  have  employment  in  the  Canal  Zone 
and  do  not  wish  to  have  it  jeopardized. 

In  1969,  Canal  Zone  soiu-ces  injected 
about  $161  million  into  the  Panamanian 
economy,  giving  this  small  country  one  of 
the  highest  per  capita  incomes  in  all  of 
Latin  America.  Was  this  colonialism  or 
imperialism?  Certainly  not,  for  zone  ac- 
tivities were  and  still  are  a  major  source 
of  income  for  that  coimtry. 

In  the  face  of  the  truly  beneficent 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  build- 
ing, maintenance,  operation,  sanitation, 
and  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal  our 
country  has  written  one  of  the  most 
glorious  chapters  in  its  history.  Yet  the 
present  revolutionary  government  of 
Panama,  in  temporary  control  of  that 
country,  in  order  to  prolong  its  existence 
has  attempted  to  misinform  and  mislead 
the  people  of  Panama  that  evers^thing 
done  by  the  United  States  since  1904  has 
been  imperialistic  or  colonial  in  char- 
acter for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them. 
There  could  be  no  greater  falsehood.  The 
truth  is  that  the  present  government  of 
Panama  has  been  communistic  in  char- 
acter and  practice,  serving  as  a  tool  for 
Soviet  power.  Were  the  United  States  to- 
day to  withdraw  its  recognition  of  the 
present  revolutionary  regime  that  gov- 
ernment would  wither  and  die. 

During  recent  years  our  own  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  adopted  and  practiced 
weak  and  timid  policies  with  respect  to 
Panama:  and  this  course  has  served  to 
invite  the  intolerable  conditions  now 
plaguing  our  relations  with  that  small 
country.  Looking  back,  it  is  indeed 
fortunate  that  during  the  construction  of 
the  canal  the  State  Department  was  not 
in  the  picture  for  if  it  had  been,  the  canal 
could  probably  not  have  been  built. 

Never  in  the  entire  diplomatic  history 
of  the  United  States  has  our  State  De- 
partment been  so  weak,  vapid,  stupid,  and 
submissive  as  it  has  been  in  recent  years, 
and  now  is,  at  Panama.  All  of  this  plays 
directly  Into  the  hands  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
policy  which  since  1917  has  had  for  a 
main  objective  the  viresting  of  control 
of  the  Panama  Canal  from  the  United 
States,  which  would  be  followed  by  a 
complete  takeover  of  the  canal  and  Pan- 
ama as  was  done  in  Cuba  and  Chile. 

In  the  face  of  the  pro-Communist 
attitude  of  the  present  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment of  Panama  that  threatens  the 
security  of  our  maritime  jugular  vein,  the 
Department  of  State  never  offers  a  public 
denial  of  the  false  and  malicious  charges 


of  that  government  which  would  not 
even  be  in  existence  except  for  our  ill- 
advised  recognition  of  it. 

During  recent  months  I  have  received 
many  comunications  from  persons  espe- 
cially knowledgeable  about  our  relations 
with  Panama  and  the  present  situation 
there.  The  writers  reside  in  Panama,  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  the  United  States  and 
most  of  them  for  security  reasons  must 
not  be  named. 

One  of  my  informants  from  California, 
because  of  his  family  connections  with 
former  President  Manuel  Amador  of 
Panama,  has  followed  the  Isthmian  situa- 
tion closely.  Because  of  their  relevance,  I 
quote  major  excerpts  from  some  of  his 
letters,  as  follows: 

November   7,   1971. 
Dear  Congressman  Flood:  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  a  letter  that  I  sent  to  Mr.  Harold 
Lord  Varney  about  his  article  that  you  kind- 
ly sent  me. 

Concerning  Torrijos'  flight  to  Cuba  to  meet 
with  Kosygin  and  Castro,  this  meeting  is  not 
to  be  ignored.  We  know  that  Torrijos  has 
been  meeting  with  agents  of  Castro  in  David 
for  the  past  two  years.  As  we  know  that  Tor- 
rijos Is  being  steered  by  the  Kremlin,  that 
meeting  with  Castro  and  Kosygin  in  Cuba 
could  only  mean  that  Torrijos  is  working 
out  a  plan  with  the  Kremlin  concerning  fur- 
ther violent  attacks  against  the  United 
States  and  a  pos.sibie  financing  of  a  neu. 
Canal  in  Panama.  This  financing  of  a  new 
Canal  by  the  Soviets,  has  been  strongly  ru- 
mored during  the  past  two  months. 

From  what  we  can  gather  from  very  re- 
liable sources  in  Panama,  Torrijos  will  an- 
nounce shortly  opening  diplomatic  relations 
with  Red  China.  Panama  has  enjoyed  the 
vocal  support  of  the  Red  Chinese  in  its  de- 
mand for  more  equitable  arrangement  con- 
cerning the  Canal  Zone. 

Actually,  what  has  kept  Torrijos  in  power 
for  the  past  3  years  has  been  the  U.S.  eco- 
nomic aid  and  financial  assistance  .joth  pub- 
licly and  privately.  This  is  a  paradox  as  Pana- 
ma lias  no  safeguards  being  a  non-constitu- 
tional government.  You  probably  are  aware  of 
the  financial  crisis  In  Panama  today. 

As  close  to  100 '7  of  the  Panamenos  want 
their  constitutional  government  of  President 
Arias  back,  they  are  making  a  very  concise, 
unified  effort  to  restore  their  legal  govern- 
ment. .As  Torrijos  has  a  highly  paid  network 
of  spies  In  all  aspects  of  society,  this  still  will 
not  stop  the  people  of  Panarria  from  restor- 
ing their  elected  government  of  1968  and  this 
could  happen  at  anytime. 

Again,  with  my  warmest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Phillip  Harman. 


November  6,  1971. 
Mr.  Harold  Lord  Varney, 
President,     Committee     on     Pan     American 
Policy  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.Y.: 
Congressman  Flood  so  kindly  sent  me  a 
copy  of  your  article  "Why  Is  Mr.  Nixon  giv- 
ing away  the  Canal  Zone?" 

Mrs.  Harman,  whose  grandfather  was  the 
founder  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  I 
enjoyed  very  much  your  article. 

There  are  two  (2)  factors  that  I  would 
like  to  mention  concerning  this  article.  The 
first  factor  concerns  the  present  treaty  dis- 
cussions in  Washington.  You  mentioned  on 
page  28  "But  so  certain  are  the  Nixon  nego- 
tiators that  they  will  prevail  that  they  have 
already  adopted  a  tentative  timetable  call- 
ing for  the  completion  and  signing  of  the 
new  treaty  this  year,  and  its  submission  to 
the  Senate  for  ratification  in  the  present  ses- 
sion. Anderson  and  his  associates  are  confi- 
dent that  the  new  surrender  treaty  will  be 
operative,  with  Mr.  Nixon's  signature,  by  the 
beginning  of  1972." 
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As  I  am  so  close  to  Panama  and  also  fol- 
lowed the  1964-67  proposed  treaties,  I  per- 
sonally do  not  believe  that  President  Nixon 
win  submit  a  treaty  or  treaties  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  Advice  and  Consent  for  the  following 
reasons ; 

1.  The  House  of  Representatives  are  again 
against  any  new  treaty. 

2.  The  present  government  in  Panama  is 
leftist. 

3.  The  present  government  in  Panama  is 
non-constltutlonal. 

The  constitution  of  Panama  clearly  states 
that  any  treaty  has  to  be  signed  by  a  con- 
stitutional elected  president  and  ratified  by 
the  National  Assembly  of  Panama.  As  there 
are  no  procedures  for  ratification  being  a 
non-constitutional  government,  the  United 
States  could  not  validly  sign  a  treaty  with 
the  present  government  in  Panama. 

The  second  factor  concerns  the  constitu- 
tional President  of  Panama.  Dr.  Arnulfo 
Arias,  whom  you  mentioned  on  page  23.  As 
I  have  Explained  to  Congressman  Flood  and 
also  to  Senator  Thurmond,  President  Arias 
has  been  the  target  of  the  Red  conspiracy 
since  the  1940's  when  he  openly  declared 
that  the  Soviets  plan  of  conquest  was  first 
the  Republic  of  Panama  and  after  that 
would  come  the  "cold  war"  battle  for  con- 
trol of  the  Panama  Canal.  Of  all  of  the  Pana- 
manian presidents.  Dr.  Arias  was  the  one 
the  people  listened  to  and  that  Is  what  the 
Reds  feared.  As  he  was  the  only  Panamanian 
President  that  fought  the  Reds  and  exposed 
them,  tlioy  falsely  accused  him  and  slandered 
his  name  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad. 

In  President  Arias'  presidency  of  1949-51. 
he  endeavored  to  pass  a  bill  through  the 
National  Assembly  to  ban  Communists  from 
public  office.  On 'April  11th,  1951  this  bill 
was  defeated.  One  month  later  on  May  10th, 
the  Reds  who  hide  behind  other  people  in 
Panama,  were  able  to  overthrow  his  govern- 
ment and  take  away  his  civil  rights  for  10 
years. 

President  Arias  has  devoted  his  whole  life 
both  as  a  physician  and  as  a  president  en- 
deavoring to  improve  the  lot  of  the  poorer 
Panamanians.  And  because  of  that  he  has 
been  shot  and  wounded,  imprisoned,  citi- 
zenship taken  away  for  10  years,  3  govern- 
ments overthrown,  robbed  of  an  election,  his 
home  burned  to  the  ground  with  all  of  his 
personal  effects  and  documents,  and  then 
had  to  leave  his  presidency  on  October  11th, 
1968  otherwise  he  would  have  been  shot  and 
killed. 

The  Panamanian  politicians  have  always 
used  the  Canal  as  a  political  football.  The 
only  Panamanian  that  never  used  the  Canal 
as  an  issue  Is  President  Arias.  He  always 
maintained  that  the  country  should  be  de- 
veloped and  not  depend  so  much  on  the 
economy  of  the  Canal.  However,  he  has  al- 
ways been  very  much  aware  that  Panama 
receives  in  fringe  benefits  $166  million  dol- 
lars paid  for  in  salaries,  pensions,  and  prod- 
ucts bought  from  Panama.  You  will  be  in- 
terested in  reading  the  enclosed  1963  news- 
paper clipping  concerning  the  viewpoints  of 
Dr.  Octavlo  Fabrega  and  President  Arias. 
DrrTabrega  said  there  should  be  a  full  re- 
vision of  the  1903  treaty  whereas  President 
Arias  In  reply  said  the  Canal  issue  is  fal- 
laclovis.  He  warned  that  "anti-Yankee  cam- 
paigns opens  the  door  to  subversive  agents 
of  Castro  communism  and  Soviet  imperial- 
ism." Today,  we  know  that  Torrljos  is  meet- 
ing with  agents  of  Castro  in  Panama  City 
and  David  and  Soviet  advisors  have  been  In 
Panama  for  the  past  2  years.  That  statement 
of  President  Arias  was  made  8  years  ago. 

Of  the  four  (4)  elections  that  President 
Arias  won  and  always  with  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  votes  by  the  people  of  Panama 
(one  of  which  the  Reds  did  not  allow  him 
to  assume  In  1964)  the  Reds  were  always  able 
to  keep  him  out  of  office  after  a  short  period 
of  time  in  the  presidency.  However,  they  were 
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unable  to  stop  him  from  Iniatlng  tbe-Soclal 
Security  and  making  it  possible  for  the-Wom- 
en  of  Panama  to  vote.  \ 

Last  Wednesday  I  talked  to  Presidenfi,  Arias 
in  Miami  where  he  Is  in  exile.  He  is  very 
much  concerned  over  the  rumored  fllg^  of 
Torrljos  to  Cuba  where  he  met  with  Kosy^ln 
and  Castro,  As  I  am  In  constant  touch  with 
Panama,  the  Panamanians  who  are  captlvfs 
In  their  own  country  by  the  leftist  military 
regime,  are  also  very  worried  over  this  Com- 
munist meeting.  I  am  enclosing  the  Mi^ml 
article  about  this  secret  fllgiu.  The  article 
also  mentioned  about  the  pi'esstrre'^being 
brought  upon  Torrljos  to  adopt  a  more  vio- 
lent position  against  the  United  States. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Soviet's 
"Panama  Canal  prize"  is  much  greater  than 
their  Naval  bases  In  Cuba.  They  do  not  want 
to  lose  this  once  in  a  lifetime  opportunity 
with  the  leftist  military  regime  now  in  power 
hi  Panama. 

For  your  information,  a  very  recent  "secret 
poll"  was  taken  In  David,  Panama  City,  and 
Colon  to  determine  the  thinking  of  the 
Panamanians  relative  to  restoring  their  1968 
constitutional  government.  Close  to  lOOTo 
were  in  favor  of  bringing  back  their  elected 
government  of  President  Arias.  It  is  with 
this  strength  of  the  people  that  will  restore 
their  constitutional  government  and  this 
could  happen  at  anytime. 
Cordially, 

Phillip  Harman. 
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November  13,  1971. 
Hon.  David  M.  Abshire, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Congres- 
sional Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Abshire:  Mrs.  Harman, 
whose  grandfather  was  the  founder  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  and  I  read  with  Interest 
the  November  lOth  Issue  of  the  Miami  Herald 
newspap)er  concerning  your  apprehension 
over  Congressman  John  M.  Murphy's  Sub- 
committee on  Panama  Canal  hearings  that 
will  start  on  November  29th. 

In  my  letter  to  you  of  November  4th,  I 
had  enclosed  the  Miami  article  about  the 
secret  rumored  flight  of  Omar  Torrljos  to 
Cuba  where  he  met  with  Kosygln  and  Castro. 
It  Is  said  that  Torrljos  asked  Kosygln  for  $27 
million  dollars  in  cash  and  $44  million  dol- 
lars worth  Of  arms.  His  need  for  these  arms 
would  be  for  his  threat  of  Invading  the 
Canal  Zone  If  he  doesn't  get  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Canal  Zone.  Congressman  Durward 
G.  Hall  In  his  address  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  November  11th,  also  men- 
tioned about  Torrljos'  Invjislon  of  the  Canal 
Zone  with  6,000  rifles  if  he  failed  to  get  a 
new  treaty. 

As  the  Panamanian  treaty  negotiators  only 
represent  the  non-constltutlonal  military 
government,  the  Panamenos,  who  are  cap- 
tives in  their  own  country,  know  that  the 
discussions  do  not  have  tiny  validity.  Your 
statement  of  "The  presence  of  your  com- 
mittee In  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone  in 
order  to  take  testimony  from  Panamanian 
officials  or  residents  of  the  Canal  Zone  could 
certainly  affect  the  course  of  these  negotia- 
tions to  the  detriment  of  US.  Interests  as 
well  as  adversely  affect  our  over-all  rela- 
tions with  Panama"  shotUd  take  into  con- 
sideration two  (2)  factors  of  your  state- 
ment: 

I.  Concerning  "detriment  of  U.S.  interests" 
the  military  of  Panajna.  who  are  steered  by 
Communist  Agents,  already  have  plans  for 
the  nationalization  of  three  (3)  American 
Interests;  namely, 

A.  Utilities.  They  already  have  harassed 
the  Fuerza  y  Luz  (The  Panama  Power  and 
Light  Company)  who  also  supply  gas  and 
operate  the  telephone  company.  As  the  mili- 
tary does  not  pay  their  government  bills.  It 
it  very  difficult  for  the  Fuerza  y  Luz  to  stay 
In  business.  Then  the  military  takes  over. 

B.  Banks.  The  plan  of  the  military  is  to 


follow  the  procedure  that  Allende  is  now  do- 
ing in  Chile  in  taking  over  the  banks. 

C.  Bananas.  As  this  Is  the  principal  prod- 
uct of  Panama  (more  than  $60  million  dol- 
lars worth  were  exported  In  1970)  this  Is  the 
number  one  objective  of  the  military. 

2.  Concerning  "over-all  relations  with  Pan- 
ama" the  recent  "secret  poll"  taken  In  Pan- 
ama to  determine  Uie  thinking  of  the  Pan- 
amenos relative  to  restoring  their  constitu- 
tional government  President  Arnulfo  Arias, 
showed  that  close  to  100%  of  the  people 
wanted  their  1968  elected  government  back. 
The  I»anamenos  are  now  making  a  very  con- 
cise unified  effort  to  restore  their  constitu- 
tional government  and  this  could  happen  at 
anytime. 

Because  the  "over-all  relations  with  Pan- 
ama" could  change  at  anytime  when  the 
Panamenos  restore  their  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. It  should  be  taken  Into  considera- 
tion by  the  United  States,  that  President 
Arnulfo  Arias,  a  good  friend  of  the  United 
States  and  now  In  exile  In  Miami,  would  be 
cpnfronted  with  these  present  de  facto 
tteaty  discussions.  If  these  discussions  are  to 
be  resumed  upon  President  Arias  return,  I 
do  know  they  would  be  conducted  in  a  very 
friendly  atmosphere  and  on  a  very  open 
basis  with  responsible  and  knowledgeable 
Panamanians  representing  the  constitutional 
government  of  President  Arias. 

With  my  warmest  regards. 
Most  sincerely, 

Phillip   Harman. 

December  11.  1971. 

Dear  Congressman  Flood:  It  was  so  kind  of 
you  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Hearings  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Affairs 
and  also  your  letter  of  Dec.  6th  thanking  me 
for  the  birthday  greetings. 

In  the  Evening  Star  clipping  that  you 
graciously  sent  me,  I  noticed  where  It  said 
"The  State  Department  is  concerned  largely 
because  the  Issue  so  explosive  with  the  Pan- 
amanian public."  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  In  answer  to  this,  I  sent  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Abshire.  The  number  2 
point  explains  how  the  propaganda  of  the 
military  operates.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
my  letter  as  I  know  that  you  would  be  in- 
terested m  seeing  It.  Nine  Individuals  are 
running  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  I  have 
listed  their  names.  Omar  Torrljos  is  the 
figurehead. 

At  the  present  time  In  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 
are  two  Soviet  diplomats  whose  names  are 
Arnold  Ivanovlch  Mosolov  and  Stanlslav  Ves- 
.selovsky.  They  are  endeavoring  to  persuade 
the  Costra  Rlcan  people  to  open  relations 
with  the  Soviets.  However,  these  two  Russian 
diplomats  have  made  several  trips  to  David 
and  Panama  City  where  they  met  with  the 
military.  The  strategy  between  the  two  coun- 
tries Is  that  Costa  Rica  would  be  the  first 
to  open  relations  and  then  Panama  would 
follow.  Foreign  Minister  Faclo  of  Costa  Rica 
has  been  an  admirer  of  the  leftist  military  In 
Panama  and  has  publicly  supported  the  mili- 
tary's demand  for  sovereignty  over  the  Zone. 
Because  of  his  support,  the  military  recently 
decorated  him. 

With  my  warmest  regards  and  admiration. 
Sincerely, 

Phillip  Harman. 
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December  11,  1971. 
Hon.  DAiD  M.  Abshire, 

Assistant    Secretary    of    State    for   Congres- 
sional Relations,   Department  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Secretary  Abshire:   Thank  you  for 
writing  to  Senator  Ctwe  concerning  a  let- 
ter that  I  wrote  to  him  about  the  military 
dictatorship  In  Panama  that  Is  threatening 
the  security  of  the  Panama  Canal,  Because 
of  this  do  keep  five  (5)  factors  In  mind: 

1.  The  Panamanian  negotiators  only  rep- 
resent 9  Individuals  and  not  the  people  of 
Panama  who  deplore  this  dictatorship.  The 


9  individuals  are:  Omar  Torrljos,  Rodrigo 
Garcia.  Florenclo  Florez,  Armando  Contreras, 
Manuel  Noriega,  Ruben  Paredes,  and  Man- 
uel Arauz  all  of  the  military;  Bolivar  Val- 
larino,  former  head  of  the  military  and 
Ruben  Darlo  Souza,  General  Secretary  of 
the  People's  Party,  the  Communist  Party 
of  Panama. 

2.  The  military  control  all  news  media. 
Their  propaganda  given  out  to  the  world  that 
the  Canal  Zone  sovereignty  Is  an  explosive 
situation  with  the  Panamanian  public.  This 
Is  not  true.  The  large  silent  majority  of 
Panamanians  are  aware  of  the  $160  million 
they  receive  from  the  U.S.  for  salaries,  pen- 
sions, and  products  bought  from  them.  They 
do  not  want  to  lose  this  Income  and  liveli- 
hood. 

3.  The  head  of  the  military  is  a  Com- 
munist like  Castro.  In  a  press  Interview 
on  Sept.  30th,  1970  In  Moscow,  Ruben  Darlo 
Souza  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Panama, 
Informed  the  press  that  Omar  Torrljos  !s  a 
Communist. 

4.  The  Panamanians  are  gravely  worried 
over  the  Justice  Department  report  that 
Panama  Is  one  of  the  world's  key  centers 
of  the  illegal  narcotics  traffic. 

5.  The  recent  "secret  poll"  taken  In  Pan- 
ama showed  that  close  to  100%  of  the  people 
want  to  restore  their  constitutional  govern- 
ment of  President  Arnulfo  Arias,  a  good 
friend  of  the  U.S.  and  this  could  happen  at 
anytime. 

Cordially, 

I       Phillip  Harman. 
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I  am  also  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  that 
I  sent  to  Mr.  Mark  B.  Feldman,  legal  adviser 
for  Inter-American  Affairs  and  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Abshire  of  the  State  Department 
who  also  had  requested  Congressman  Murphy 
not  to  continue  his  hearings  In  the  Zone. 

You  will  be  Interested  to  know  that  the 
Panamenos  are  making  a  very  concentrated 
and  unified  effort  to  restore  their  1968  con- 
stitutional government  and  this  could  hap- 
pen at  anytime.  The  return  of  President 
Arnulfo  Arias,  a  good  friend  of  the  United 
States  and  now  in  exile  In  Miami,  would 
certainly  change  the  status  of  the  treaty 
talks  now  going  on  in  Washington.  As  to 
President  Arias'  viewpoints  concerning  the 
Canal  Issue,  you  will  be  interested  In  reading 
the  enclosed  article  of  October,  1963  where 
he  says  "anti-Yankee"  campaigns  opens  the 
door  to  subversive  agents  of  Castro  commu- 
nism and  Soviet  Imperialism."  That  state- 
ment was  made  over  8  years  ago.  Today  in 
Panama,  the  military  have  been  meeting  with 
agents  of  Castro  for  over  2  years  and  Soviet 
advisers  are  now  there. 

As  I  am  in  constant  touch  with  factual 
happenings  in  Panama,  do  let  me  know  If 
there  Is  any  Information  that  I  can  send  to 
you.  The  planned  nationalization  of  Ameri- 
can interests  In  Panama  such  as  utilities, 
banks,  and  the  banana  industry  by  the  leftist 
military  Is  another  story. 

With  my  warmest  regards  and  best  wishes 
for  the  holidays. 
Cordially, 

Phillip  Harman. 


December  18,  1971. 
Mr.  Jeremiah  O'  Leary, 
The  Evening  Star,  \ 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  O'Leary:  Mrs.  Harman,  whose 
grandfather  was  the  founder  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  and  I  have  been  following  the 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Panama 
Canal.  As  I  understand  It,  the  hearings  were 
concluded  on  December  10th. 

Congressman  Flood  so  kindly  sent, me  your 
article  of  December  1st  concerning  the  hear- 
ings. May  I  bring  up  two  (2)  parts  of  your 
article  that  may  be  of  Interest  to  you?  Am- 
bassador Mundt  had  requested  to  conduct 
the  questioning  In  executive  session  and  the 
State  Department  Is  concerned  largely  be- 
cause the  Issue  Is  so  explosive  with  the 
Panamanian  public : 

1.  Perhaps  the  reason  why  Ambassador 
Mundt  requested  the  secret  hearings  pertains 
to  a  secret  report  that  I  am  enclosing  for 
you  to  read.  This  was  a  meeting  held  at  the 
Presidential  Palace  in  Panama  on  September 
21st  concerning  the  Panamanian  treaty  ne- 
gotiators. This  report  states  that  the  United 
States  and  Panama  have  agreed  that  Panama 
would  ratify  the  treaty  first  and  this  must 
be  done  before  December  31st  of  this  year. 

Perhaps  that  explains  Ambassculor  Mundt's 
request  and  also  why  Omar  Torrljos  had 
asked  Congressman  Murphy  not  to  come  to 
the  Canal  Zone  to  continue  his  hearings. 
Congressman  Murphy's  presence  In  the  Isth- 
mus would  alert  the  Panamanians  and  may 
disturb  the  strategy  that  Torrljos  has  planned 
for  a  de  facto  ratification  before  the  year 
Is  out. 

2.  The  Issue  of  the  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  is  not  an  explosive  issue  with  the 
Panamanian  public.  As  the  military  control 
all  news  media  and  as  there  Is  no  freedom 
of  speech  In  Panama,  the  propaganda  ma- 
chine of  the  military  in  conjunction  with 
the  Communist  party  of  Panama,  have  given 
out  this  false  publicity  In  order  to  stir  up 
world  sympathy. 

The  large  silent  majority  of  Panamanians 
are  very  much  aware  of  the  fact  that  they 
receive  over  $160  million  dollars  yearly  from 
the  United  States  In  the  form  of  salaries, 
pensions,  and  products  bought  from  them. 
They  do  not  want  to  lose  this  Income  and 
livelihood. 


December  13,  1971. 
Mr.  Mark  B.  Feldman, 
Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Inter-American 

Affairs,  Department  of  State,  Washinaton 

D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Feldman:  Mrs.  Harman,  whose 
grandfather  was  the  founder  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  and  I  have  been  following  Con- 
gressman Murphys  hearings  with  a  great 
deal  of  Interest. 

As  you  probably  know,  as  a  private  Indi- 
vidual I  have  been  Informing  the  members  of 
Congress  and  others  about  the  leftist  mUltary 
dictatorship  in  Panama  and  their  ties  with 
the  Soviets  and  Cuba.  Just  the  other  day,  the 
two  Soviet  diplomats  that  are  In  San"Jose, 
Costa  Rica  endeavoring  to  get  that  govern- 
ment to  open  relations  with  the  Soviets,  have 
made  several  trips  to  David  and  Panama  City 
where  they  met  with  the  military.  Their 
names  are  Arnold  Ivanovlch  Mosolov  and 
Stanlslav  Vesselovsky.  At  the  present  time  In 
Panama  are  several  Russian  professors  who 
are  holding  conferences  on  various  subjects 
at  the  University  of  Panama.  I  am  enclosing 
a  picture  of  some  of  the  Russian  advisers  that 
have  been  coming  Into  the  country. 

In  the  December  1st  Issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star,  the  article  mentioned  that 
"The  State  Department  is  concerned  largely 
because  the  Issue  Is  so  explosive  with  the 
Panamanian  public.''  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  As  the  military  control 
all  news  media,  this  Is  the  false  propaganda 
to  stir  up  world  sympathy.  The  Panamanian 
public  deplore  this  leftist  dictatorship  and 
also  they  are  very  aware  of  the  $160  million 
dollars  a  year  that  the  U.S.  pays  to  them  In 
the  form  of  salaries,  pensions,  and  products 
bought  from  them.  They  do  not  want  to  lose 
this  Income  and  livelihood. 

I  am  enclosing  a  5  page  letter  that  I  sent 
recently  to  Senator  Spong  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  concerning  the  military 
In  Panama  and  also  a  letter  that  I  have  sent 
to  Secretary  Abshire.  As  you  are  a  member  of 
the  Bar,  you  will  be  Interested  In  the  enclosed 
statement  of  the  National  Bar  Association  of 
Panama  that  was  made  on  Oct.  14th,  1968 
Just  3  days  after  the  military  took  the  coun- 
try over  by  gunpoint.  Their  statement  to  the 
world  should  be  read  by  the  other  Latin 
American  countries  who  do  not  already  have 
a  military  government. 


You  wUl  be  Interested  to  know  that  In  the 
recent  -secret  polV  that  was  taken  in  Colon 
David,  and  Panama  City  that  close  to  lOO-o 
of  the  Panamenos  were  in  favor  of  restoring 
their  1968  constitutional  government  of 
President  Arnulfo  Arias,  a  good  friend  of  the 
United  States  and  now  in  exile  in  Miami, 
Florida.  It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that 
the  Panamenos  are  making  a  very  concen- 
trated and  unified  effort  to  bring  back  their 
elected  government  so  that  civil  liberties  and 
democracy  will  be  restored  to  them  and  this 
could  happen  at  anytime. 

I  do  know  that  upon  the  return  of  Presi- 
dent Arias,  if  the  United  States  wishes  to 
resume  the  treaty  talks,  that  President  Arias 
would  be  pleased  to  do  so.  They  would  be 
resumed  In  an  open  and  friendly  atmosphere 
with  responsible  and  knowledgeable  Pan- 
amanians representing  the  people  of  Panama. 
As  It  is  now,  the  Panamanian  treaty  negoti- 
ators are  only  representing  9  Individuals 
which  I  listed  In  my  letter  to  Secretarv 
Abshire  and  not  the  one  million  Panameiios 
who  deplore  what  the  leftist  military  did  to 
their  country. 

With  my  warmest  regards. 
Cordially, 

Phillip  Harman. 

January  10.  1972. 
Dear  Congressman  Flood:  For  the  first 
time  in  the  Canal  Zone  history,  the  canal  is 
now  surrounded  by  Communist  countries  and 
countries  that  have  full  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  USSR.  What  with  Cuba  In  the 
Atlantic,  Chile  In  the  Pacific,  Colombia  In  the 
South  and  now  with  Costa  Rica  In  the  North, 
the  USSR  Is  getting  closer  to  their  primary 
objective  of  gaining  control  over  the  Panama 
Canal. 

As  I  previously  mentioned  in  one  of  mv  let- 
ters, the  new  Soviet  Ambassador  to  Costa 
Rica,  Stanlslav  Vesenovsky,  and  his  Russian 
diplomatic  adviser  for  Latin  America,  Arnold 
Ivanovlch  Mosolov,  have  made  several  trips 
to  Panama  where  they  met  with  T^arrljos  and 
other  officers  as  well  as  Ruben  Darlo  Souza, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party 
In  Panama. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Copley  News 
Service  article  that  was  released  yesterday 
concerning  the  leftist  military  of  Panama  and 
their  threats  to  divert  the  Chagres  River  and 
control  the  waters  that  supply  the  canal. 

Because  of  the  military's  threats  to  divert 
and  control  the  water  that  supply  the  canal; 
the  threats  to  takeover  the  Canal  Zone  by 
force:  and  to  stop  the  military  from  trafficlng 
in  narcotics  of  which  12  "7  of  the  drugs  In  the 
U.S.  stem  from  Panama,  the  people  of  Pana- 
ma are  making  a  very  concentrated  effort  to 
restore  the  constitutional  government  of 
President  Arnulfo  Arias  and  this  could  hap- 
pen  at  anytime. 

With  my  warmest  regards  and  best  wishes 
for  the  New  Year. 
Cordially, 

Phillip  Harman. 

(From  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)   Union,  Jan   9 

1972) 
Give  Up  Canal,  Panama  Tells  United  States 
(By  William  Glandonl) 
Panama,  not  Communist  Cuba  or  Marxist 
Chile,  could  well  be  the  United  States'  big- 
gest problem  In  Latin  America  In  1972. 

Panamanians,  from  strong  man  Gen.  Omar 
Torrljos  on  down,  are  publicly  threatening 
the  United  States  with  violence  If  demands 
for  "Panamanian  sovereignty  and  effective 
Jurisdiction"  over  the  Panama  Canal  are  not 
met. 

Clearly,  the  government  of  Panama  Is  try- 
ing to  force  the  United  States  to  give  up  the 
"direct,  unilateral  and  effective  control  over 
canal  operations  and  defense"  that  It  has 
long  exercised  and  wants  Included  In  any  new 
treaty  between  the  two  countries.  • 

Panamanian  student  spokesman  Conrado 
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Gutierrez,  for  example,  told  the  National  Stu- 
dent and  Popular  Assembly  for  the  Unity  of 
Antl-lmperialist  forces  In  Panama  City  that 
the  U.S.  military  presence  must  be  eliminated 
In  the  Isthmian  republic. 

"Not  a  single  U.S.  soldier  to  remain  In 
our  country,"  he  told  the  meeting  at  the 
University  of  Panama.  "The  aggressive  U.S. 
nature  and  the  military  bases  must  be  liqui- 
dated, and  the  canal  area  must  be  returned  to 
the  Panamanian  government." 

Gen.  Torrijos,  the  head  of  Panama's  Na- 
tional Guard,  himself  declared  that  the 
masses  would  rise  up  In  rebellion  If  they  were 
not  satisfied  by  outcome  of  the  treaty  talks, 
and  that  he  would  not  move  to  put  down  the 
■uprising. 

The  National  Guard  serves  as  both  police 
force  and  army  in  Panama.  It  has  long  en- 
Joyed  a  reputation  for  expertise  In  handling 
volatile  crowds  and  preventing  riots,  but  it 
acts  only  on  command  from  higher  author- 
ity, currently  Gen.  Torrijos. 

What  apparently  worries  the  Panamanian 
government  is  contradiction  between  the 
stands  of  the  United  States  and  Panama  on 
the  matter  of  sovereignty  over  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Under  terms  of  the  Hay-Bunau  VarlUa 
treaty,  Panama  granted  the  United  States. 
In  perpetuity,  the  use,  occupation  and  con- 
trol of  a  zone  of  land  and  land  imder  water 
for  the  construction,  maintenance,  operation, 
sanitation  and  protection  of  a  canal,  with 
all  the  rights,  powers  and  authority  within 
the  zone  which  the  United  States  would  pos- 
sess and  exercise  if  It  were  the  sovereign  of 
the  territory. 

Although  that  document,  signed  In  Wash- 
ington Nov.  15.  1903,  15  days  after  Panaman- 
ian Independence  was  proclaimed,  aroused 
objections  in  Panama  as  soon  as  Its  terms  be- 
came known  there.  It  has  served  to  permit 
the  United  States  to  construct  and  operate 
the  Panama  Canal. 

•  «  «  *  * 

Attempts  to  draft  new  treaties  reflecting 
the  realities  of  this  day  and  age  started  years 
ago.  Panamanian  and  U.S.  negotiators  did 
manage  to  work  out  a  set  of  three  proposed 
agreements  in  1967. 

As  one  former  U.S.  treaty  negotiator.  John 
C.  Mundt.  told  the  House  subconunlttee  on 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  1967  drafts  contained 
the  following  provisions: 

The  first  treaty,  relating  to  the  present 
canal,  would  have  abrogated  the  Treaty  of 
1903  and  provided  for  recognition  of  Pa- 
namanian sovereignty  and  sharing  of  juris- 
diction In  the  canal  area,  operation  of  the 
canal  by  a  Joint  U.S. -Panamanian  authority 
with  U.S.  majority  membership,  and  ultimate 
possession  of  the  existing  canal  by  Panama. 

The  second  treaty  would  have  granted  the 
United  States  an  option  for  20  years  to  start 
constructing  a  sea-level  canal  in  Panama  and 
U.S.  majority  membership  In  the  controlling 
authority  for  60  years  after  Its  opening. 

The  third  treaty  would  have  provided  for 
continued  U.S.  defense  of  the  existing  canal 
and.  subsequently.  U.S.  defense  of  the  sea- 
level  canal.  If  built. 

While  Mundt  did  not  mention  the  fact, 
the  draft  treaties  were  concluded  about  the 
time  that  a  presidential  election  campaign 
started  in  Panama  and  quickly  became  a 
political  football.  President  Marco  A.  Robles, 
who  now  lives  In  exile  In  the  United  States, 
did  not  bother  to  submit  them  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  for  ratification. 

President  Arnulfo  Arias,  Inaugurated  to 
succeed  Robles  Oct.  1,  1968,  was  ousted  on 
Oct.  11,  and  also  went  Into  exile  In  the 
United  States. 

The  provisional  Junta  government  that 
emerged  in  Panama  under  the  leadership  of 
Gen.  Torrijos.  studied  the  drafts,  rejected 
them  and  asked  for  renewal  of  negotiations. 

Serious  talks  got  under  way  again  In  mld- 
1971  in  Washington. 


But,  as  Is  obvious  from  the  tone  of  com- 
ment In  Panama's  tightly  controlled  news- 
papers, "emotional  Issues"  cloud  the  dis- 
cussions. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  Marxist  agita- 
tors are  doing  their  utmost  to  excerbate 
Panamanian  sentiments  against  the  United 
States.  Students  at  the  University  of  Panama 
are  being  harangued  with  Inflammatory 
speeches. 

One  such  was  the  talk  by  law  professor 
Camllo  O.  Perez,  who  spoke  of  Panama's 
struggle  for  sovereignty  and  peace.  He  went 
so  far  as  to  suggest  that  Panama  could  divert 
the  Chagres  River  and  control  the  waters 
that  supply  the  canal,  to  strengthen  Its  posi- 
tion In  the  treaty  negotiations. 

Efforts  are  being  made  In  other  Latin 
American  countries  to  mobilize  students  to 
support  Panama's  fight  against  "Imperial- 
ism." 

Among  the  countries  egging  Panama  Into 
a  confrontation  with  the  United  States  are 
China,  Communist  China  and  Marxist  Chile. 


A  CONSTITUTIONAL  LIMIT  ON  DEFI- 
CIT SPENDING,  BY  HON.  HAROLD 

RUNNELS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Runnels)* 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  our  con- 
stitution to  limit  deficit  spending  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Our  public  debt  now  exceeds  $423  bil- 
lion. This  fiscal  year  it  is  estimated  that 
we  will  go  S28  billion  further  into  debt. 
Our  debt  last  year  was  over  $23  billion 
and  our  debt  next  year  apparently  will 
be  over  S32  billion. 

The  reasons  for  the  present  economic 
condition  of  this  Nation  can  and  prob- 
ably will  be  debated  and  discussed  for 
decades;  however,  I  think  almost  all 
economists  will  agree  that  continued 
large-scale  deficit  spending  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  become  the  great- 
est single  factor  acting  to  the  detriment 
of  our  Nation's  overall  economic  health. 

Last  fiscal  year.  President  Nixon  pre- 
sented Congress  with  a  budget  which  he 
said  would  create  a  $1.3  billion  surplus. 
At  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year  we  learned 
that  this  $1.3  billion  surplus  had  changed 
into  a  staggering  deficit  of  over  $23  bil- 
lion. Initial  explanations  of  next  year's 
recommended  budget  deficit  are  some- 
what confusing  in  that  unemployment 
statistics  have  somehow  been  integrated 
into  administration  calculations.  The  to- 
tal figures  stand  out  quite  clearly,  how- 
ever. In  4  years  this  administration  will 
have  incurred  a  debt  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $86  billion,  a  feat  sxu-- 
passed  only  by  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt during  the  Second  World  War. 

Of  course,  Congress  must  also  be  held 
accountable  for  deficit  spending.  But  it 
must  be  pointed  out  that  Congress  is 
given  a  budget  by  the  administration  to 
be  followed  each  fiscal  year.  Congress 
uses  that  budget  as  a  general  guideline 
together  with  revenue  estimates  also  pro- 
vided by  the  administration.  I  have  al- 
ready introduced  legislation.  House  Joint 
Resolution  907,  which  would  have  Con- 
gress draft  its  own  budget  using  its  own 
revenue  estimates  in  hopes  that  a  dif- 
ferent approach  might  lead  to  more  suc- 
cess. I  don't  see  how  a  new  approach 


could  be  much  worse  than  our  present 
system. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
complements  House  Joint  Resolution  907. 
This  bill  would,  through  an  amendment 
to  our  constitution,  impose  a  ceiling  on 
deficit  spending.  Any  appropriation  made 
by  Congress  in  excess  of  that  ceiling 
would  be  without  constitutionally 
granted  powers  and  this  would  be  null 
and  void.  I  have  set  the  deficit  spending 
ceiling  for  any  fiscal  accounting  period 
at  5  percent  of  the  total  revenues  received 
by  the  Federal  Government  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  accounting  period.  This 
would  allow  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
deficit  spending  when  necessary.  At  the 
same  time  the  ceiling  would  not  be  set  at 
an  arbitrary  monetary  figure  wliich  could 
become  insignificant  as  the  Federal  budg- 
et grows  with  our  economy. 

In  fiscal  year  1971,  Federal  receipts 
amounted  to  $188.4  billion.  If  the  deficit 
spending  ceiling  I  am  proposing  today 
were  in  effect  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
our  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972  would  be 
$197.82  billion.  Any  legislation  passed 
subsequent  to  appropriatwns  in  that 
amount  would  be  null  android. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  effect  the 
deficit  ceiling  would  hsyve  would  be  to 
force  Congress  to  keep  a  close  account  of 
its  appropriations  eacn  year.  The  fact 
that  those  appropriations,  enacted  into 
law  after  the  spending  limit  ceiling  has 
been  reached,  would  be  null  and  void 
would  necessitate  that  Congress  set  up 
spending  priorities,  an  event  wiiich  I 
think  a  vast  majority  of  Americans  feel 
is  long  overdue.  The  establishment  of 
spending  priorities  would  perhaps  be  dif- 
ficult and  painful  but  the  resultant  sav- 
ings to  the  American  taxpayer  would  be 
a  blessing.  In  my  opinion  the  American 
economy  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
revitalize  and  rejuvenate  itself. 

Aother  important  effect  of  setting  a  de- 
ficit spending  ceiling  would  be  to  pro- 
vide a  clear  and  distinct  guideline  to  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  our  Federal  budget 
each  fiscal  year.  The  revenues  of  one  fis- 
cal year  would  control  the  budget  for  the 
subsequent  fiscal  year.  Congress  would 
no  longer  have  to  rely  on  vague  and 
fluctuating  revenue  estimates  which 
somehow  almost  always  end  up  produc- 
ing an  unbalanced  budget. 

As  our  revenues  grow  each  year  our 
budgets  would  also  be  able  to  grow.  Con- 
gress would  be  forced  to  provide  a  means 
of  raising  revenues  if  it  determined  that 
a  significant  increase  in  Federal  spend- 
ing had  become  necessary  the  following 
fiscal  year. 

I  have  included  an  emergency  provi- 
sion in  this  bill.  It  would  allow  Congress, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses,  to 
declare  a  national  emergency  necessi- 
tating the  temporary  suspension  of  the 
deficit  spending  ceiling  limit  in  any 
given  fiscal  year. 

The  end  result  of  this  bill  would  be  to 
curb  the  almost  geometrical  expansion 
of  our  Nation's  public  debt.  Since  1930 
our  national  debt  has  grown  by  leaps 
and  bounds  from  $16  billion  to  well  over 
$400  billion.  During  the  last  two  dec- 
ades our  national  debt  has  increased  by 
an  amount  greater  than  the  entire  na- 
tional debt  which  accumulated  from  the 
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birth  of  this  Nation  until  the  Second 
World  War.  We  are  now  paying  over 
$40,000  per  minute  on  interest  on  this 
debt.  This  interest  amounted  to  over  $20 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  state  of  our  economy  has  become 
the  primary  topic  of  concern  in  our  Na- 
tion. Americans  are  now  working  from 
day  to  day  under  Federal  regulations 
which  control  our  financial  affairs  to  the 
extent  of  even  limiting  how  much  we 
can  receive  in  salary  increases.  Some  of 
the  most  fimdamental  concepts  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  have  been  sus- 
pended. Whether  or  not  these  controls 
will  restore  a  healthy  economy  to  our 
land  is  a  matter  of  speculation  at  this 
point.  The  one  thing  which  is  certain  is 
that  the  Federal  Government  must 
straighten  out  its  financial  affairs.  We 
can  begin  by  eliminating  once  and  for 
all  such  deficit  spending  as  last  year's 
$23  billion  debt  and  the  $28  billion  debt 
anticipated  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  my  bill : 

H.J.   Res.    907 

Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
limiting  deficit  spending  by  the  Federal 
Government 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following 
article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States: 

"ARTIC1.E  — 

"Section  1.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
for  any  fiscal  accounting  period  to  draw 
money  from  the  Treasury  in  consequence  of 
appropriations  made  by  law  in  excess  of  no 
more  than  5  per  centum  of  those  receipts  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States  during  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  accounting  period,  except  where 
Congress  by  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses 
during  any  fiscal  accounting  period  shall  de- 
termine that  a  national  emergency  requires 
that  additional  money  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury  during  that  fiscal  accounting  pe- 
riod." 

"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 


RESOLUTION  TO  CENSURE  THE 
CONDUCT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abzug)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  resolution  of  censure  of 
the  conduct  of  the  President  in  deliber- 
ately and  explicitly  violating  section  601 
of  Public  Law  92-156,  duly  enacted  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  into  law  on  No- 
vember 17, 1971. 

Section  601  of  the  Military  Procure- 
ment Act  of  1971  declares  it  to  be  "the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  terminate 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  all  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  United  States  in 
Indochina"  and  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  military  forces  "at  a 
date  certain"  subject  to  the  release  of 
all  American  prisoners  of  war.  Section 


601  then  directed  the  President  to  take 
the  following  steps  to  implement  this 
policy : 

First.  Establish  a  final  date  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  our  military  forces 
contingent  upon  the  release  of  the 
prisoners. 

Second.  Negotiate  with  the  govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  for  an  immediate 
cease  fire  by  all  parties  to  the  hostilities 
in  Indochina. 

Third.  Negotiate  for  an  agreement 
which  would  provide  for  a  series  of 
phased  and  rapid  withdrawals  of  our 
forces  from  Indochina  in  exchange  for  a 
corresponding  series  of  phased  releases 
of  American  prisoners  of  war,  to  be  com- 
pleted by  a  date  certain. 

This  modified  version  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  did  not  itself  set  a  specific 
date  for  withdrawal,  as  so  many  of  us 
have  urged  and  will  continue  to  urge.  It 
does,  however,  declare  it  to  be  not  just 
the  sense  of  Congress,  but  rather  the 
"policy  of  the  United  States"  that  a 
date  certain  for  total  withdrawal  of  our 
forces  from  Indochina  be  established, 
subject  only  to  the  release  of  American 
prisoners. 

In  enacting  this  language,  the  Con- 
gress did  not  act  lightly  or  without  de- 
liberation. The  question  of  our  involve- 
ment in  Indochina  has  been  the  all-con- 
suming issue  before  the  Congress  and 
before  the  American  people  for  at  least 
half  a  decade.  The  debate  has  been  held, 
and  the  consensus  is  in.  A  majority  of 
the  American  people,  now  that  they  know 
the  horrible  truth  about  this  war  which 
has  been  wrong  from  its  inception,  have 
repudiated  it.  They  want  it  to  end,  the 
sooner  the  better,  and  they  want  our 
prisoners  returned. 

In  response  to  this  overwhelming  de- 
mand, the  Congress  has  formally  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  policy  of  our  Nation 
to  terminate  all  military  operations  in 
Indochina  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
and  to  set  a  specific  date  for  total  with- 
drawal. It  would  remind  you  that  this 
language  was  overwhelmingly  approved 
by  the  Congress,  including  the  minority 
leadei-ship  of  both  houses. 

Yet  in  signing  into  law  the  Military 
Procurement  Act,  the  President  flatly  and 
publicly  stated  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  abiding  by  section  601.  He  has  indeed 
proceed  to  flout  both  the  intent  and  the 
language  of  the  law.  He  has  refused  to  set 
a  date  for  withdrawal.  He  has  escalated 
the  mass  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
choosing  to  do  so  while  Congrelss  was  in 
recess,  and  he  is  continuing  the  massive 
bombing  of  Laos  and  Cambodia.  He  has 
not  negotiated  in  good  faith  in  Paris.  He 
has  bitterly  disappointed  and  abused  the 
faith  in  Paris.  He  has  bitterly  disap- 
pointed and  abused  the  faith  of  the  fami- 
lies of  our  prisoners  of  war  by  pretending 
that  he  must  maintain  a  military  pres- 
ence in  Indochina  in  order  to  obtain  the 
release  of  the  prisoners  when,  in  fact,  the 
reverse  is  true. 

If  the  President  truly  wants  to  secure 
their  release,  he  has  only  to  name  the 
date  when  all  our  troops  will  have  de- 
parted from  Indochina.  If  he  considers 
this  a  risk,  it  is  a  risk  well  worth  taking. 
If  the  President  should  set  a  withdrawal 
date  and  the  North  Vietnamese  were  to 


renege  on  thek  public  statement  that 
they  would  agree  to  a  simultaneous 
phased  release  of  the  prisoners,  then  the 
whole  world  know  where  the  fault  lies 
and  the  President  would  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  and  the  public  in 
reconsidering  the  withdrawal  date. 

But,  in  fact,  the  real  stumbling  block 
is  that  the  President  has  imposed  another 
condition  for  a  settlement,  and  tliat  is 
the  maintenance  in  power  of  the  Thieu 
government  in  South  Vietnam,  a  govern- 
ment that  is,  in  office  by  virtue  of  a  sham 
election.  It  is  to  this  goal  that  he  con- 
tinues to  commit  American  lives  and  re- 
sources in  violation  of  the  law. 

I  believe  that  what  is  at  issue  for  us  is 
a  clear  constitutional  confrontation.  Does 
the  President  have  the  authority  imder 
the  Constitution  to  pick  and  choose 
which  sections  of  the  law  he  will  obey 
and  which  he  will  disobey?  Is  the  Presi- 
dent to  decide  by  himself,  with  perhaps 
the  advice  of  one  man  elected  by  nobody, 
whether  this  Nation  is  to  be  at  peace  or 
war? 

Under  the  Constitution  the  President 
is  charged  with  the  duty  to  "take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 
Under  our  constitution  it  is  the  Congress 
that  has  the  authority  to  determine 
when  and  where  we  go  to  war  and,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  the  Pi-esidenfs  role 
is  to  implement  the  decision  of  Uie  Con- 
gress. 

In  this  body,  we  know  only  too  well 
how  our  authority  has  eix)ded  and  the 
power  of  the  Executive  has  grown  to  such 
enormous  dimensions  that  the  Pi-esident 
has  been  described  as  the  most  powerful 
elected  dictator  in  the  world. 

Unfortunalely.  this  process  has  oc- 
curred with  the  tacit  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress which  has  ceded  its  powers  to  the 
President.  If  we  are  now  at  the  point 
where  the  President  feels  free  to  declaie 
openly  that  he  will  ignore  the  law,  then 
the  Congress  shares  in  the  responsibility 
for  this  shocking  state  of  affairs. 

Our  forefathers  in  framing  our  Con- 
stitution did  not  construct  a  monarchy. 
They  did  not  construct  a  government  in 
wliich  one  branch  would  have  inordinate 
power  while  the  legislAtm-e  would  be 
subseiTient.  They  constructed  a  demo- 
cratic system  of  check*  and  balances  in 
which  the  legislature  represents  the  most 
direct  link  with  the  will  of  the  electorate. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  correct  the  imbalance  tliat  we  have 
allowed  to  develop.  By  its  overwhelming 
vote  to  repeal  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution on  December  31,  1970,  the  Con- 
gress attempted  to  reassert  its  authority 
by  removing  from  the  President  a  state- 
ment of  policy  which  the  Executive  had 
improperly  interpreted  as  a  blank  check 
for  war. 

The  House  can  now  take  another  step 
to  restore  its  independence  amJ, dignity. 
In  adopting  this  resolution  which  "dis- 
approves and  censures"  the  conduct  of 
the  President  and  directs  him  immedi- 
ately to  implement  the  provisidlns  of  sec- 
tion 601,  the  House  will  be  assuring  the 
American  people  that  the  Constitution  is 
still  alive  in  our  land  and  that  we  will 
not  allow  the  law  to  be  violated,  even  if 
it  be  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  / 
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The  text  of  the  resolution  of  censure, 
and  the  names  of  the  Members  cospon- 
%oringit,  follow: 

H.  Con.  Res.  500 
Concurrent  Resolution  disapproving  and  cen- 
suring the  conduct  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  In  falling  and  refusing  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  601 
of  Public  Law  92-156,  known  as  the  Mans- 
field Amendment,  and  his  conduct  in  re- 
suming the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  and 
directing  him  to  comply  with  the  said 
section  SOI. 

Whereas,  section  601  of  Public  Law  92-156, 
approved  November  17,  1971,  provides  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  terminate  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  all  military  op- 
erations of  the  United  States  in  Indochina, 
and  to  provide  for  the  prompt  and  orderly 
withdrawal  of  all  United  States  military 
forces  at  a  date  certain,  subject  to  the  release 
of  all  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the 
Government  of  North  Vletiiam  and  forces  al- 
lied with  such  Government  and  an  account- 
ing for  all  Americans  missing  In  action  who 
have  been  held  by  or  known  to  such  Govern- 
ment or  such  forces.  The  Congress  hereby 
urges  and  requests  the  President  to  imple- 
ment the  above-expressed  policy  by  initiating 
immediately  the  following  actions: 

"(1)  Establishing  a  final  date  for  the  with- 
drawal from  Indochina  of  all  military  forces 
of  the  United  States  contingent  upon  the  re- 
lease of  all  American  prisoiaers  of  war  held 
by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  and 
forces  allied  with  such  Government  and  an 
accounting  for  all  Americans  missing  in  ac- 
tion who  have  been  held  by  or  known  to  svich 
Government  or  such  forces. 

"(2)  Negotiate  with  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  for  an  immediate  cease-flre 
by  all  parties  to  the  hostilities  in  Indochina. 
'■(3)  Negotiate  with  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  for  aia  agreemeiit  which 
would  provide  for  a  series  of  phased  and  rapid 
withdrawals  of  United  States  military  forces 
from  Indochina  in  exchange  for  a  correspond- 
ing series  of  phased  releases  of  American 
prisoners  of  war,  and  for  the  release  of  any 
remaining  American  prisoners  of  war  con- 
currently with  the  withdrawal  of  all  remain- 
ing military  forces  of  the  United  States  by  not 
later  than  the  date  established  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  hereof  or 
by  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  negotiating  parties:"  and: 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
at  the, time  he  approved  the  said  law.  stated 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  observe,  follow,  or 
abide  by  the  provisions  of  the  said  section: 
and. 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  time  since  the  said  law  was  approved, 
has  not  observed,  followed,  or  abided  by  the 
provisions  of  the  said  section:  and. 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  clear  violation  of  the  law,  the  will  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  will  of  the  American  people,  re- 
sumed the  mass  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
while  Congress  was  In  recess:  and. 

Whereas,  the  said  resumption  of  bombing 
has  exposed  more  American  military  person- 
nel to  the  risk  of  Imprisonment  by  "the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  and  forces  allied 
with  such  Government:  and. 

Whereas.  In  violation  of  the  requirement  of 
section  601  of  Public  Law  92-156  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States  from  Indochina  be  conditioned 
only  upon  the  release  of  American  prisoners 
of  war.  the  President  has  imposed  an  addi- 
tional condition  upon  such  withdrawal 
namely,  that  the  present  Government  of 
South  Vietnam,  headed  by  President  Thleu 
be  preserved:  ' 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 


(the  Senate  concurring),  that  the  aforemen- 
tloned  conduct  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  be.  and  hereby  Is  disapproved 
and  censured:  and  further. 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  directed  to  observe 
immediately  the  explicit  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  he  establish  "a  final  date  for  the 
withdrawal  from  Indochina  of  all  mUltary 
forces  of  the  United  States  contingent  upon 
the  release  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
and  forces  allied  with  such  Government  and 
an  accounting  for  all  Americans  missing  In 
action  who  have  been  held  bv  or  known  to 
such  Government  or  such  forces."  and  other- 
wise comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  601 
of  Public  Law  92-156. 
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SOFT  DRINK  FRANCHISE 
AGREEMENTS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  (Mrs.  Griffiths) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
enable  soft  drink  bottlers  to  continue 
marketing  their  products  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  franchise  sys- 
tem as  it  has  existed  in  this  industry  for 
more  than  70  years. 

This  past  year  has  seen  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  file  numerous  com- 
plaints against  soft  drink  companies, 
stating  that  there  must  be  full  intra- 
brand  competition  within  the  soft  drink 
industry.  Although  in  its  recent  com- 
plamts  the  FTC  charges  that  the  geo- 
graphical limitation  of  franchise  agree- 
ments between  soft  drink  manufacturers 
and  retail  bottlers-distributors  is  in  vio- 
lation of  antitrust  laws,  I  believe  in  this 
instance  that  the  letter  of  the  antitrust 
laws  is  without  just  consideration  for  the 
intent  of  this  legislation. 

Undoubtedly,  the  FTC  is  genuinely 
seeking  to  promote  the  public  interest; 
and,  on  a  superficial  view,  the  elimina- 
tion of  territorial  restrictions  would  ap- 
pear to  promote  competition  with  a  cor- 
responding benefit  to  the  public  and  the 
unrestricted  distributor. 

This  theoretical  analysis,  however,  ig- 
nores many  hard  facts  and  realities  of 
the  marketplace.  The  marketing  method 
traditionally  used  by  the  soft-drink  in- 
dustry has  been  sales  and  service  by 
route  delivery.  This  method  requires  and 
in  fact  has  produced  Intensive  competi- 
tion between  the  bottlers  of  the  different 
national  brands  for  the  trade  of  virtu- 
ally every  restaurant,  filling  station  and 
other  outlet  in  the  territory  and  com- 
petition for  shelf  space  within  the  super- 
markets. Low  prices  and  good  service  to 
the  public  at  all  retail  outlets  have  been 
the  results  of  this  method.  Some  of  the 
large  grocery  chains,  however,  find  this 
method  inconvenient  with  their  practice 
of  mass  purchasing  from  suppliers  and 


redistribution  through  warehouses  to 
their  retail  outlets.  This  Is  particularly 
true  of  those  chains  which  offer  their 
own  private  brand  beverages  in  compe- 
tition with  the  national  brands.  Gen- 
erally, the  chains  which  want  central 
warehouse  delivery  are  interested  only  in 
cans  and  nonreturnable  bottles,  since 
they  are  unwilling  to  assume  the  cost  of 
dual  handling  and  local  storage  space  at 
the  retail  outlets  which  are  inherent  in 
returnable  bottle  use. 

If  this  territorial  system  is  destroyed 
as  a  result  of  the  PTC  action,  warehouse 
delivery  to  the  large  grocery  chains  and 
other  volume  buyers  will  become  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  It  would  per- 
mit supermarkets  and  large  distributors 
to  maintain  monopolistic  control  of  the 
market.  A  step  further  is  that  it  would 
permit  a  grocery  chain  store  to  purchase 
one  small  franchise  and  distribute  to  its 
chain  all  over  the  country.  Those  bottlers 
fortunate  enough  to  be  located  in  close 
proximity  to  the  chain's  warehouses  or 
who  are  in  financial  position  to  restruc- 
ture their  methods  of  operation  to  spe- 
cialize in  only  large  volume  customers 
over  a  wide  geographic  area  will  be  able 
to  increase  their  sales.  The  majority  of 
bottlers,  however,  who  are  neither  fortu- 
nately situated  nor  financially  able  to 
quickly  adapt  will  inevitably  be  placed  in 
a  precarious  economic  and  competitive 
position.  The  cost  of  distribution  to  small 
volume  outlets — such  as  "mom  and  pop" 
grocery  stores,  drugstores,  office  build- 
ings, and  vending  machine  outlets,  and 
so  forth— is  considerably  liigher  than  to 
large  volume  outlets — such  as  grocei-y 
chain   retail  stores.  Therefore,  bottlers 
left  with  only  smaller  volume  outlets  will 
immediately  suffer  sharp  reductions  in 
sales  and  be  forced  to  raise  prices  to 
their    remaining    customers.     Without 
some  sort  of  territorial  protection  for 
their  trademark  rights  or  the  large  cus- 
tomer base  of  a  metropolitan  area,  bot- 
tlers will  become  credit  risks  unlikely 
to  obtain  the  financing  necessary  to  com- 
pete under  the  changed  circumstances. 
Only    large    metropolitan    bottlers    now 
have  the  consumer  base  and  financing 
necessary  for  the  $1  million-plus  invest- 
ment required  for  the  production  of  non- 
returnable  containers  demanded  by  the 
chains.  It  is  an  exercise  in  fantasy  to  ex- 
pect many  of  the  smaller  bottlers  to  be 
able  to  make  an  investment  of  this  kind 
on  the  mere  hope  that  they  will  in  some 
way  be  able  to  compete  successfully  in 
the  restructured  market. 

The  success  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission's complaints  will  inevitably  lead 
to  the  demise  of  the  majority  of  small 
local   bottlers.    An    increased    trend    to 
mergers  may  be  the  only  alternative  to 
a  rash  of  bankruptcies.  Should  that  hap- 
pen, any  immediate,  short-term  gain  in 
intrabrand  competition  which  might  re- 
sult from  the  commission's  action  would 
surely  be  far  out-weighed   by   a  long- 
term  loss  to  competition  in  general  Once 
the  large  grocery  chains  and  the  sur- 
viving regional  bottlers  are  dictating  the 
terms  of  the  competitive  struggle    the 
smaller  retail  outlets  and  the  consuming 
public  wiU  be  the  losers.  The  chains- 
present  emphasis  on  nonreturnable  con- 
tamers  despite  their  high  retail  prices  is 
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illustrative  of  their  lack  of  desire  to  save 
the  consumer  any  money.  Soft  drink  bot- 
tlers are  skeptical  of  the  thought  that 
any  savings  the  chains  might  realize  in 
lower  wholesale  prices  would  in  faxjt  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

If,  as  I  would  predict,  the  FTC's  ac- 
tion results  in  the  restructuring  of  what 
is  now  a  competitive  industry  of  about 
3.000  local  manufacturing  concerns 
into  a  highly  concentrated  one  with 
the  loss  of  years  of  financial  investment 
by  the  unlucky  bottlers  might  still  be 
justified  if  in  some  way  the  public  is 
benefited.  But  monopolistic  rather  than 
competitive  pricing,  reduced  or  no  com- 
petition and  service  to  smaller  retail  out- 
lets, loss  of  easily  identifiable  manufac- 
turer responsibility  for  pure  quality  bev- 
erages are  the  more  likely  results  which 
will  flow  from  this  action;  and  these 
results  are  not  in  the  public  interest. 
Ironically,  the  purpose  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  will  have  been 
used  to  achieve  the  opposite  of  congres- 
sional intent. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  LEGISLATION 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing has  the  objective  of  assuring  that, 
where  the  licensee  of  a  trademarked  food 
product,  whether  he  is  the  bottler  or  the 
licensee  of  another  food  product,  is  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture,  distribution, 
and  sale  of  such  product,  he  and  the 
trademark  owner  may  legally  include 
provisions  in  the  trademark  licensing 
agreement  which  give  the  licensee  the 
sole  right  to  manufacture,  distribute, 
and  sell  the  trademarked  product  in  a 
defined  geographic  area  or  which  limit 
the  licensee,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
manufacture,  distribution,  and  sale  of 
such  product  only  for  ultimate  resale  to 
consumers  within  that  geographic  area, 
subject  to  the  conditions  that:  First, 
there  is  adequate  competition  between 
the  trademarked  product  and  products 
of  the  same  general  class  manufactured, 
distributed,  and  sold  by  others,  second, 
the  licensee  is  in  free  and  open  competi- 
tion with  vendors  of  products  of  the 
same  general  class,  and  third,  the  licen- 
sor retains  control  over  the  nature  and 
quality  of  such  product  in  accordance 
with  the  Trademark  Act  of  1946 — Lan- 
ham  Act. 

Thus,  if  the  legislation  is  enacted,  each 
teiTitorial  agreement  would  be  viewed  in 
the  economic  context  in  which  it  operates 
and  the  existence  of  competition  in  the 
market  would  be  taken  into  account,  sub- 
ject to  the  further  requirement  that  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  licensee's  goods 
or  services  in  connection  in  which  the 
mark  is  used  are  legitimately  controlled 
by  the  licensor  in  accordance  with  the 
Trademark  Act  of  1946.  These  are  tra- 
ditional, legal  concepts.  The  legislation 
seeks  no  more  than  to  continue  the  cli- 
mate created  almost  a  century  ago  and 
which  has  been  part  and  parcel  of  our 
national  economy  imencumbered  until 
the  recent  FTX:  action.  It  establishes 
nothing  new  and  asks  no  more  than  to 
continue  in  the  same  atmosphere  where 
vigorous  interbrand  competition  has  pro- 
duced quality,  quantity,  low  price,  na- 
tionwide availability,  and  a  healthy, 
small  business  complex  which  has  prov- 
en beneficial  to  the  consumer. 


LEST  WE  FORGET— THE  NATIONAL 
DEBT  REACHED  $423,771,319,347.55 
ON  JANUARY  3 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  1972,  the  gross  public  debt  of  the 
United  States  of  America  reached  the 
grand  total  of  $423,771,319,347.55.  That 
amount  represented  a  modest  decrease 
since  December  1,  1971,  but  compared  to 
the  January  figure  of  1  year  ago,  the 
gross  public  debt  increased  over  $34.8 
billion. 

I  bring  these  staggering  figures  to 
your  attention  because  there  is  an  all 
too  unfortunate  tendency  on  the  part  of 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congi-ess  to 
forget  that  the  American  taxpayer  is 
forced  to  shoulder  the  financial  burden 
resulting  from  our  deliberations. 

Day  after  day,  month  after  month,  and 
year  after  year,  Federal  programs  for 
this,  that,  and  everything  are  added  to 
the  lawbooks  and  the  money  used  to  pay 
for  the  schemes  thus  created  comes  from 
the  citizen's  wallet.  In  this  regard,  I 
hope  each  Member  has  read  the  impor- 
tant staff  study  released  on  January  11 
by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  Even 
a  quick  perusal  of  that  document,  "The 
Economics  of  Federal  Subsidy  Programs," 
will  convince  the  skeptics  that  "some- 
thing" must  be  done  to  control  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  involvement  in  our 
free-market  economy.  A  quote  from  the 
introduction  to  the  study  illuminates  the 
problem: 

Federal  programs  aimed  at  supporting  or 
improving  the  economic  position  of  particu- 
lar groups  or  Industries  should  be  constantly 
reevaluated  In  the  light  of  changing  circum- 
stances. Whatever  their  Initial  Justification 
subsidy  programs  should  be  so  contrived  as 
to  eliminate  the  necessity  for  their  con- 
tinuation. 

New  subsidies  are  constantly  being  pro- 
posed, often  enacsted,  and  the  total  subsidy 
system  grows  in  size  and  cost  to  the  gen- 
eral puhJit  The  system  of  Federal  subsidies 
seems  tf)  bdvaomewhat  out  of  control  In  the 
sense  that  It  continues  to  grow  despite  the 
fact  that  we  know  so  little  about  It. 

As  these  comments  Imply,  difficulty  in 
controlling  the  subsidy  system  stems  from 
public  Ignorance  about  this  form  of  eov- 
ernment  activity.  Neither  the  facts  nor  a 
framework  for  Identifying,  understanding 
and  evaluating  the  facts  have  been  brought 
to  the  public  arena.  Subsidies  have  been 
allowed  to  exist  In  the  shadows  of  pub- 
lic policy.  ^ 

When,  and  usually,  money  is  not  read- 
ily available  to  pay  for  the  programs 
voted  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the 
President,  the  size  of  the  national  debt 
IS  increased.  The  resulting  debt  is  fi- 
nanced through  the  issuance  of  Govern- 
ment securities.  In  order  to  pay  the  in- 
terest cost  alone  on  this  whopping  debt, 
the  Federal  Government  budgeted  the 
tidy  sum  of  $21,150  mUlion  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  For  fiscal  year  1973— beginning 
July  1,  1972— you  and  I  and  the  long- 
suffering  productive  members  of  the 
American  society  can  expect  the  admin- 
istration's budget  to  contain  a  sizable  in- 
crease in  the  amount  requested  for  debt 
repayment. 

I  attempted  to  learn  the  exact  amount 


of  this  new  figure  for  inclusion  in  these 
remarks  but  the  Division  of  Budget  Prep- 
aration of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  refused  to  shed  any  light  on  the 
subject  prior  to  the  formaJ  submission 
of  the  new  budget  to  the  Congress.  In 
fact,  the  Division's  spokesman  said  the 
figure  was  "extremely  sensiti\e"  to  the 
administration.  I  am  not  surprised. 

To  pay  the  interest  due  on  the  public 
debt  during  the  month  of  December  1971, 
the  Federal  Government  made  with- 
drawals in  the  amount  of  $94,382.82 
from  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States.  That  amount  was  the 
fifth  largest  withdrawal  for  the  month 
following  withdrawals  for,  first,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense — civil  and  mili- 
tary; second,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration: third,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  and  fourth,  the 
Federal  oid-age,  disability,  and  health 
insurance  trust  funds. 

One  tends  to  ignore  figures  of  the 
magnitude  thus  far  mentioned — there- 
fore, a  more  meaningful  and  personal 
comparison  is  made:  the  current  gross 
national  debt  on  January  3,  1972,  is  a 
financial  burden  to  the  tune  of  $2,031.80 
for  each  of  the  208,569,344  men,  women, 
and  children  in  the  United  States.  For 
the  average  family  of  four,  its  national 
debt  bill  on  the  third  day  of  the  new  year 
stood  at  $8,127.20.  And  that  on  top  of  the 
Christmas  bills. 

In  times  past,  when  the  people  de- 
manded that  the  Federal  Government 
give  to  the  public  without  first  taking 
from  the  public,  the  "solution"  was  the 
printing  of  worthless  paper  money,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  "greenbacks."  When 
used  by  the  Central  Government  to  pay 
its  bills,  such  paper  money  acquired  value 
at  the  expense  of  the  value  of  all  the 
other  money.  The  printing  of  green- 
backs— to  permit  "giving"  without  seem- 
ing to  be  taking — was,  in  effect,  an  m- 
visible  tax  on  anybody  who  had  any 
money. 

Today,  imder  a  more  sophisticated 
banking  system,  Government  no  longer 
prints  greenbacks  when  it  is  called  upon 
to  spend  more  money  than  it  takes  in 
from  taxes  or  through  the  sale  of  bonds 
to  the  public.  In  order  to  raise  additional 
funds  necessitated  by  congressional  and 
executive  action,  the  Government  .sells 
interest-bearing  securities  in  the  fi- 
ancial  marketplace.  Many  of  the  Govern- 
ment I  O  U's  become  a  part  of  the  com- 
mercial banks'  reserves,  thus  permitting 
the  creation  of  "checkbook"  money.  The 
effect  of  this  checkbook  money  on  the 
value  of  the  public's  money  is  the  same 
as  if  greenbacks  had  been  printed  in  the 
first  place.  But  it  also  has  an  effect  that 
greenbacks  did  not  have:  The  public 
must  be  taxed  to  pay  the  bank  interest 
on  the  I  O  U's  and  then  taxed  again  to 
pay  back  the  banks. 

The  custom  of  governments  every- 
where, and  particularly  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States— the  crea- 
tion and  spending  of  new,  imeamed 
money — is  the  root  cause  of  inflation. 
The  simple  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this 
admittedly  abbreviated  discourse  on  eco- 
nomics is  that,  in  order  to  control  infla- 
tion, the  Federal  Government  must  be 
controlled.  And  that  is  our  primary 
responsibility  as  Members  of  Congress. 
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During  the  first  session  of  the  92(1  Con- 
gress, I  introduced,  along  with  Congress- 
man John  H.  Dent,  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  which  would  require 
the  submission  of  balanced  Federal  funds 
budgets  each  year  by  the  President  and 
action  by  the  Congress  to  provide 
revenues  to  offset  the  Federal  debt.  Our 
proposal  was  referred  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary;  it  reads  as 
follows : 

H.J.  Res.  1004 

Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
quiring the  submission  of  balanced  Federal 
funds  budgets  by  the  President  and  action 
by  the  Congress  to  provide  revenues  to  off- 
set Federal  funds  deficits 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States: 

"Article  — 
"Section  1.  (a)  On  or  before  the  fifteenth 
day  after  the  beginning  of  each  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress,  the  President  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  budget  which 
shall  set  forth  separately — 

"(1)  his  estimate  of  the  receipts  of  the 
Government,  other  than  receipts  of  tru.st 
funds,  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  under 
the  laws  then  existing,  and  his  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  expenditures  to  be  made 
by  the  Government,  other  than  expenditures 
to  be  made  by  the  Government,  other  than 
from  trust  funds,  during  such  ensuing  fis- 
cal year,  which  shall  not  exceed  his  esti- 
mate of  such  receipts;  and 

■•(2)  his  estimate  of  the  receipts  of  Gov- 
ernment trust  funds  during  such  ensuing 
fiscal  year  under  the  laws  then  existing,  and 
his  estimate  and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  expenditures  from  such  trust  funds 
during  such  ensuing  fiscal  year. 
The  President  may,  from  time  to  time,  trans- 
mit revisions  of  his  estimates  of  the  receipts 
referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and 
revisions  of  his  estimates  and  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  expenditures  referred  to 
in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) .  and  shall  Include 
any  necessary  revision  with  respect  to  e.xpen- 
ditures  referred  to  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  so  that 
his  recommendations  with  respect  to  such 
expenditures  do  not  exceed  his  estimate  of 
the  receipts  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(b)  In  transmitting  the  budget  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  President  may  recommend 
measures  for  raising  additional  revenues  and 
measures  for  the  expenditure  of  all  or  part 
of  such  additional  revenues. 

"Sec.  2.  On  or  before  the  last  day  of  the 
second  month  following  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year,  the  President  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  the  actual  amount  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  Goverrunent  during 
such  fiscal  year,  other  than  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  trust  funds. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  If.  for  the  period  of  two  con- 
secutive fiscal  years,  beginning  with  the  first 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  required  by 
section  2  Is  made  to  the  Congress,  or  for  any 
period  of  two  consecutive  fiscal  years  there- 
after following  the  close  of  the  preceding 
two-fiscal-year  period,  the  aggregate  expendi- 
tures by  the  Government,  other  than  ex- 
penditures from  trust  funds,  exceed  the  ag- 
gregate receipts  of  the  Government,  other 
than  receipts  of  trust  funds,  neither  the 
House  of  Representatives  nor  the  Senate 
shall,  after  receiving  the  report  under  sec- 
tion 2  for  the  second  of  such  fiscal  years. 


have  power  to  pass  any  bill  or  other  measure 
appropriating  any  moneys  out  of  the  gen- 
eral funds  of  the  Treasury  until  such  time 
as  provisions  of  law  have  come  Into  effect 
which  will  provide  additional  revenue,  with- 
in a  period  of  not  more  than  twelve  months 
thereafter.  In  an  amount  not  less  than  the 
amount  by  which  such  expenditures  exceed- 
ed such  receipts. 

"(b)  During  a  war  or  other  national  emer- 
gency the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) ,  and  of 
so  much  of  section  1  as  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  a  budget  in  which  recom- 
mended expenditures  do  not  exceed  esti- 
mated receipts,  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  any  period  If — 

"(1)  the  Preoident  recommends  to  the 
Congress  the  suspension  of  such  provisions 
with  respect  to  such  period,  and 

"(2)  the  Congress  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
each  House  agrees  to  a  resolution  suspending 
such  provisions  with  respect  to  such  period. 

"Sec.  4.  Section  1  of  this  article  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  flj«t  calendar 
year  which  begins  after  the  ratification  of 
this  article.  Sections  2  and  3  of  this  article 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  com- 
mencing after  such  first  day. 

"Sec  5.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
imless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 

Congressman  Dent  and  I  are  by  no 
means  the  only  Members  of  Congress 
knowing  the  public  debt  situation  is  out 
of  control,  nor  are  we  the  only  two  Mem- 
bers searching  for  ways  and  means  of 
re-establishing  monetai-y  and  fiscal  san- 
ity to  the  affairs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  "honor  roll"  of  congressional 
sponsors  of  bills  or  resolutions  similar  to 
our  House  Joint  Resolution  1004, 
though  not  large,  is  growing.  To  conclude 
my  remarks,  I  want  to  cite  and  com- 
mend that  distinguished  group  and  call 
upon  other  Members  of  both  Houses  to 
join  in  the  struggle  to  put  America  back 
on  a  sound  financial  basis.  After  all.  is 
there  a  higher  national  priority? 

The  bipartisan  list  of  sponsors  in- 
cludes: 

Representative  Bill  Archer  of  Texas; 
Representative  Leslie  C.  Arends  of  nilnols; 
Representative  Mark  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota; 

Senator  Henry  Bellmon  of  Oklahoma: 
Representative     Ben     B.     Blackburn     of 
Georgia; 

Representative  Prank  T.  Bow  of   Ohio; 
Representative   John   N.   Happy   Camp   of 
Oklahoma; 

Representative    Elford    A.    Cederberg    of 
Michigan; 

Senator  Lawton  Chiles  of  Florida; 
Representative  Del  Clawson  of  California; 
Representative  James  M.  Collins  of  Texas; 
Representative  Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.,  of 
New  York; 

Senator  Marlow  W.  Cook  of  Kentucky; 
Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis  of  Nebraska; 
Representative  John  H.  Dent  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; 

Senator  Robert  Dole  of  Kansas; 
Representative  Jack  Edwards  of  Alabama; 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.  of  North  Caro- 
lina; 

Senator  Paul  J.  Fannin  of  Arizona; 
Representative  Dante  B.  Fascell  of  Florida: 
Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan; 

Senator  Barry  M.  Goldwater  of  Arizona; 
Representative  H  R.  Gross  of  Iowa; 
Representative  James  A.  Haley  of  Florida; 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield  of  Oregon; 
Representative  Louise  Day  Hicks  of  Massa- 
chusetts; 
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Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska  of  Nebraska; 

Representative  W.  R.  Hull.  Jr.  of  Missouri; 

Representative  Charles  Raper  Jonas  of 
North  Carolina; 

Senator  Len  B.  Jordan  of  Idaho; 

Representative  Jack  F.  Kemp  of  New  York; 

Representative  Manuel  Lujan,  Jr.  of  New 
Mexico; 

Representative  Robert  C.  McEwen  of  New 
York; 

Representative  James  R.  Mann  of  South 
Carolina; 

Representative  Robert  H.  Michel  of  Illi- 
nois; 

Representative  John  T.  Myers  of  Indiana; 

Representative  N.  C.  Nix  of  Pennsylvajila; 

Representative  Otis  G.  Pike  of  New  York; 

Representative  John  R.  Rarlck  of  Louisi- 
ana; 

Representative  John  J.  Rhodes  of  Arizona: 

Representative  Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Jr.  of 
Michigan; 

Representative  Howard  W.  Robinson  of 
New  York; 

Representative  William  R.  Roy  of  Kansas; 

Representative  Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr. 
of  New  Jersey: 

Representative  John  P.  Saylor  of  Penn- 
sylvania: 

Representative  William  J.  Scherle  of  Iowa; 

Representative  John  G.  Schmltz  of  Cali- 
fornia; 

Representative  William  Lloyd  Scott  of  Vir- 
ginia; 

Representative  Keith  G.  Sebellus  of  Kan- 
sas: 

Representative  Garner  E.  Shrlver  of  Kan- 
sas; 

Representative  H.  Allen  Smith  of  Califor- 
nia; 

Representative  M.  G.  Snyder  of  Kentucky; 

Representative  Burt  L.  Talcott  of  Califor- 
nia: 

Representative  OUn  E.  Teague  of  Texas; 

Representative  Fletcher  Thompson  of 
Georgia; 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Caro- 
lina; 

Senator  John  G.  Tower  of  Texas; 

Representative  Joe  D.  Waggonner,  Jr.  of 
Louisiana; 

Representative  Lawrence  G.  Williams  of 
Pennsylvania; 

Representative  Lester  L.  Wolff  of  New 
York: 

Representative  Wendell  Wyatt  of  Oregon: 

Representative  Louis  C.  Wyman  of  New 
Hampshire;  and 

Representative  Gus  Yatron  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


THE  RETROACTIVE  FAY 
AMENDMENT 


'Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day—a full  month  after  the  Congress 
had  passed  the  amendments  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act — the  Pay  Board 
finally  got  around  to  issuing  the  neces- 
sary orders  to  make  certain  that  teach- 
ers, public  employees  and  workers  en- 
titled to  retroactive  pay  receive  the  pay- 
ments. 

The  requirement  that  the  contracts 
and  agreements  entered  into  prior  to  the 
August  15  freeze  be  honored  was  included 
in  the  amendments  which  the  Congress 
passed  on  December  14,  1971.  As  a  result 
of  the  action  of  the  Congress,  millions  of 
teachers,  public  employees  and  other 
workers  will  be  receiving  their  checks. 

It  was  mandatory  that  the  Pay  Board 
take  action  to  implement  the  congres- 
sional mandate,  but  the  Board  kept  drag- 
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ging  its  feet  before  finally  issuing  the  or- 
ders. This  created  great  confusion  for 
school  boards,  local  and  State  govern- 
ments and  otjier  employers  all  around 
the  Nation. 

Because  of  the  slowness  in  implement- 
ing the  pay  sections  as  well  as  other 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act,  I  have  written  both  the  Pay 
Board  and  the  Price  Commission  asking 
for  a  full  report  on  what  steps  have  been 
taken  to  issue  the  necessary  regulations 
and  interpretations.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  these  letters  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Pay  Board  and  the 
Price  Commission. 

House  op  Representatives,  Com- 
mittee  ON   Banking   and   Cttr- 
rency, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  10,  1972. 
Hon.  George  H.  Boldt, 

Chairman.  Pay  Board,  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Program,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Judge  Boldt:  As  I  am  sure  you  re- 
alize, the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
Is  receiving  numerous  Inquiries  concerning 
the  Economic  Stabilization  program  and  the 
manner  In  which  It  Is  being  administered. 
These  Inquiries  are  coming  from  Members 
of  the  Committee,  other  Members  of  the 
Congress,  and  the  general  public.  So  that 
these  questions  may  be  answered  promptly 
and  accurately,  I  would  appreciate  a  com- 
plete and  detailed  statement  from  you  con- 
cerning what  steps  the  Pay  Board  has  taken 
to  comply  with  the  amendments  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  which  were  signed 
Into  law  on  December  22,  1971. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  receive 
copies  of  any  regulations.  Interpretations,  or 
other  docimients  which  have  been  prepared 
or  Issued  In  connection  with  these  amend- 
ments. As  you  know,  this  Committee  orig- 
inated the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  In 
1970  and  all  Members  of  the  Committee  are 
vitally  concerned  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  law  Is  being  carried  out. 

While  I  would  appreciate  a  complete  run- 
down of  all  the  steps  that  have  been  taken 
to  comply  with  the  Act  as  amended,  I  would 
particularly  want  the  details  of  the  regula- 
tions which  have  been  Issued  to  comply  with 
Section  207  dealing  with  administrative  pro- 
cedures and  public  hearings. 
Subsection  (b)  of  Section  207  requires: 
"Any  agency  authorized  by  the  President 
to  Issue  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  under 
this  title  shall,  in  regulations  prescribed  by 
it,  establish  procedures  which  are  available 
to  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  an 
Interpretation,  modification,  or  rescission  of, 
or  seeking  an  exception  or  exemption  from, 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  orders.  If  such 
person  is  aggrieved  by  the  denial  of  a  request 
for  such  action  under  the   preceding  sen- 
tence, he  may  request  a  review  of  such  de- 
nial by  the  agency.  The  agency  shall,  in  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  It,  establish  appropri- 
ate   procedures.    Including    hearings    where 
deemed  advisable,  for  considering  such  re- 
quests for  action  under  this  section." 
Subsection  (c)  of  Section  207  states: 
"To    the    maximum    extent    possible,    the 
President  or  his  delegate  shall  conduct  for- 
mal   hearings    for    the    purpose   of   hearing 
arguments  or  acquiring  information  bearing 
on  a  change  or  a  proposed  change  In  wages, 
salaries,  prices,  rents.  Interest  rates,  or  cor- 
porate dividends  or  similar  transfers,  which 
have  or  may  have  a  significantly  large  Im- 
pact upon  the  national  economy,  and  such 
hearings  shall  be  open  to  the  public  except 
that  a  private  formal  hearing  may  be  con- 
ducted   to    receive    Information    considered 
confidential  under  section  205  of  this  title." 
When  the  amendments  were  going  through 
the  Congress,   there  was  much  controversy 
•urroundlng  the  provisions  dealing  with  pay 


contracts  entered  Into  prior  to  August  15, 
1971.  I  would  particularly  Uke  the  details  of 
what  steps  have  been  taken  to  comply  with 
these  provisions  and  the  dates  on  which  the 
actions  were  Implemented.  These  are  manda- 
tory requirements  and  there  Is  no  legal 
Justification  for  delay  In  triggering  these 
Sections. 

Throughout  the  years,  this  Committee  has 
carefully  monitored  the  administration  of 
the  various  laws  which  It  has  originated. 
We  regard  this  as  a  prime  legislative  respon- 
sibility and.  In  the  past,  the  Committee  has 
not  hesitated  to  convene  oversight  hearings 
where  necessary  to  see  that  the  laws  over 
which  it  has  jurisdiction  arc  being  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress.  Such  hearings  are  time-consuming 
and  the  public  interest  is  better-served  when 
the  agencies  Involved  take  the  appropriate 
steps  to  comply  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  law. 

This  Committee — over  the  past  eighteen 
months — has  carried  out  Its  functions  con- 
cerning the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
against  much  opposition  and  amidst  a  great 
deal  of  controversy.  With  this  background, 
I  am  sure  that  you  can  understand  that  the 
Committee  does  not  take  Its  oversight  func- 
tions lightly  and  that  It  Is  not  willing  to  see 
Its  legislative  work  overturned  by  arbitrary 
administrative  decisions  which  do  not  meet 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress. 

With  best  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Wright  Patman.  Chairman. 


House  op  REPRESENTATrvEs, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

Washington,  DC,  January  10.  1972. 
Hon.  C.  Jackson  Grayson, 
Chairman,     Price     Commission,     Economic 
Stabilisation  Program,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  You  are  undoubtedly 
aware  that  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee is  receiving  a  great  number  of  In- 
quiries concerning  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion program  and  the  manner  In  which  the 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act,  signed  Into  law  on  December  22,  1971, 
are  being  carried  out.  So  that  we  may  answer 
these  questions  quickly  and  accurately,  I 
would  appreciate  a  detailed  statement  from 
you  concerning  the  steps  which  your  Com- 
mission has  taken  to  meet  the  specific  re- 
quirements of  these  amendments. 

As  you  know,  the  Congress  Included  a  pro- 
vision which  allows  the  consumer  and  others 
to  help  police  prices  through  civil  damage 
suits.  Obviously,  this  provision  is  meaningful 
only  If  the  Price  Commission  requires  that 
sufficient  Information  be  made  available  to 
the  consumer  concerning  prices.  Otherwise, 
they  have  little  basis  on  which  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  legal  rights  which  the  Congress 
accorded  them  In  this  amendment.  Therefore, 
I  would  like  for  your  statement  to  Include  a 
detailed  rundown  of  what  Is  being  done  to 
assure  that  these  rights,  as  provided  by  the 
Congress,  are  being  protected. 

My  office  has  received  numerous  Inquiries 
from  Members  of  Congress  and  the  public 
concerning  rents.  When  the  amendments  to 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  were  before 
the  House  of  Representatives,  there  was  wide- 
spread agreement  that  rent  increases  should 
be  controlled  by  the  Price  Commission  and 
not  left  to  local  rent  authorities.  An  amend- 
ment was  adopted  requiring  the  continued 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Price  Commission  over 
such  matters  and  I  would  like  to  know  what 
you  have  done  to  make  certain  that  this  clear 
Intent  of  the  Congress  has  been  carried  out. 
While  I  would  appreciate  a  complete  run- 
down of  all  the  steps  that  have  been  taken 
to  comply  with  the  Act  as  amended,  I  would 
particularly  want  the  details  of  the  regula- 
tions which  have  been  issued  to  comply  with 
Section  207  deaMng  with  administrative  pro- 
cedures and  public  hearings. 


Subsection    (b)    of   Section   207   requires: 
"Any  agency  authorized  by  the  President 
to  issue  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  under 
this  title  shall,  in  regulations  prescribed  by 
It,  establish  procedures  which  are  available 
to  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  an 
Interpretation,  modification,  or  rescission  of, 
or  seeking  an  exception  or  exemption  from, 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  orders.  If  such 
person   is   aggrieved   by   the   denial   of   a  re- 
quest for  such  action  under  the  preceding 
sentence,  he  may  request  a  review  of  such 
denial  by  the  agency.  The  agency  shall,  in 
regulations  prescribed  by  it,  establish  appro- 
priate pracedures,  liicluding  hearings  where 
deemed  advisable,  for  considering  such  re- 
quests for  action  under  this  section." 
Subsection    (c)    of  Section  207  states: 
"To    the    maximum    extent    possible,    the 
President  or  his  delegate  shall  conduct  for- 
mal hearings  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  ar- 
gux-nents  or  acquiring  information  bearing  on 
a  change  or  a  proposed  change  in  wages,  sal- 
aries, prices,  rents,  interest  rates,  or  corpo- 
rate  dividends   or  similar   transfers,   which 
have  or  may  have  a  significantly  large  im- 
pact upon  the  national  economy,  and  such 
hearings  shall  be  open  to  the  public  except 
that  a  private  formal  hearing  may  t)e  con- 
ducted   to    receive    information    considered 
confidential  under  Section  205  of  this  title." 
Throughout  the  years,  this  Committee  has 
carefully   monitored   the   administration    of 
the  various  laws  which  it  has  originated.  We 
regard  this  as  a  prime  legislative  responsi- 
bility and,  in  the  past,  the  Committee  has 
not  hesitated  to  convene  oversight  hearings 
where   necessary  to  see  that   the   laws  over 
which  it  has  jurisdiction  are  being  carried 
out   in   accordance  with  the   intent  of  the 
Congress.  Such  hearings  are  time-consuming 
and  the  public  interest  is  better-served  when 
the  agencies  involved  take  the  appropriate 
steps    to    comply    with    the    letter   and    the 
spirit  of  the  law. 

This  Committee — over  the  past  eighteen 
months— has  carried  out  Irs  function  con- 
cerning the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
against  much  oppiosition  and  amidst  a  great 
deal  of  controversy.  With  this  background, 
I  am  sure  that  you  can  understand  that  the 
Committee  does  not  take  its  oversight  func- 
tions lightly  and  that  it  is  not  willing  to  see 
its  legislative  work  overturned  by  arbitrary 
administrative  decisions  which  do  not  meet 
the  Intent  of  Congress. 
With  best  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Wright  Patman,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon  administration 
opposed — by  every  means  possible — the 
congressional  action  on  any  amendments 
to  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act,  par- 
ticularly tho.se  dealing  with  the  retroac- 
tive pay  for  teachers  and  working  people. 
Some  have  attempted  to  cloud  the  issue 
and  there  have  been  some  distorted 
claims  about  who  did  and  who  did  not 
support  the  legitimate  claims  of  such 
groups  as  the  teachers  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  mv  purpose  to 
question  the  motives  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration and  its  supporters  in  opposing 
these  key  amendments  to  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  and  their  attempts  to 
block  retroactive  pay  for  teachers.  But  I 
do  think  it  is  important  that  the  record 
be  clear  so  that  each  Member  may  be  able 
to  have  the  vote  reported  accuiatclv  in 
the  news  m3dia. 

So  that  the  record  will  be  straight  and 
so  that  distortions  will  not  be  possible, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  letter  dated  January  14,  1972,  from 
Mr.  Stanley  J.  McFarland,  assistant  ex- 
ecutive secretary  for  Government  Rela- 
tions and  Citizensliip  of  the  National 
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Education  Association  which  represents 
1.1  miUion  teachers.  Mr.  McFarland  ex- 
plains fully  the  vote  and  the  position 
which  the  teachers  took  on  the  retroac- 
tive pay  Issues  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  last  December.  The 
letter  follows: 

National  Education  Association, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  14,  1972. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Patman:  I'd  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your 
Interest  In  securing  equitable  treatment  and 
retroactive  pay  for  teachers  whose  salary  In- 
creases were  unjustly  withheld  due  to  the 
wage-price  freeze. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  the  National 
Education  Association,  on  behalf  of  our  1.1 
million  members,  supported  H.R.  11309  as  re- 
ported by  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  We  hoped  that  It  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  with- 
out change.  However,  we  are  fully  aware  that 
a  "No"  vote  on  the  Stephens  amendment — 
because  of  the  parliamentary  situation — was 
not  a  vote  against  retroactive  pay  for  teach- 
ers. We  realize  that,  in  effect,  a  "No"  vote  was 
actually  a  "Yes"  vote  for  the  language  of  the 
Minlsh  amendment  which  had  been  added  at 
our  request  to  the  bill  during  the  Commit- 
tee's deliberations.  The  NEA  fully  endorsed 
the  Minlsh  amendment  and  opposed  the 
Stephens  amendment  In  the  form  In  which  It 
was  Initially  offered. 

Since  a  substantial  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  decided 
to  accept  the  Stephens  amendment,  we  wish 
to  further  express  our  appreciation  for  the 
successful  efforts  to  modify  the  langxiage  of 
that  amendment  In  a  way  that  made  final 
passage  of  the  bill  totally  acceptable  to  the 
NEA. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  as 
you  consider  Important  legislation  to  combat 
the  problems  facing  American  education. 
Sincerely, 

Stanlet  J.  McFarland. 
Assistant  Executive  Secretary,  Govern- 
ment Relations  and  Citizenship. 


IS  BIGNESS  AN  EXEMPTION  FROM 
THE  LAW? 

fMr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recess,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  issued  a  far-reaching  deci- 
sion which,  in  effect,  said  that  size  would 
be  an  exemption  from  regulation. 

This  decision  came  in  the  case  of  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp. 
and  the  FCC  announced  that  the  in- 
vestigation of  this  mammoth  company 
was  being  stopped  simply  because  the 
Commission  did  not  have  the  staff  or 
resources  to  carry  on  the  project.  As  a 
result,  the  FCC  will  now  accept  the  fig- 
ures submitted  by  A.T.  &  T.  itself  in 
determining  the  rates  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  pay  for  long-distance 
calls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  tragic  mistake. 
Not  only  will  this  mean  higher  telephone 
rates  for  millions  of  families,  but  it  also 
raises  a  major  question  about  this  ad- 
ministration's approach  to  big  corpora- 
tions operating  both  in  the  United  States 
and  overseas.  To  many,  it  may  appear 
that  bigness  is  an  exemption  from  reg- 
ulation and  law. 


Certainly,  I  do  not  have  the  informa- 
tion at  hand  to  know  whether  the  FCC 
has  the  staff  and  the  resources  to  carry 
out  its  functions,  but  I  feel  sure  that  this 
Congress  would  move  immediately  to 
provide  whatever  staff  and  funds  were 
necessary  to  protect  the  American  pub- 
lic on  the  matters  which  come  imder  the 
Commission's  jurisdiction.  It  seems 
strange  that  the  FCC  has  issued  such  a 
decision  without  asking  for  an  emer- 
gency appropriation  from  the  Congress 
and  without  requesting  the  assignment 
of  personnel  from  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  A.T.  &  T.  case  brings  to  mind  how 
little  the  regulatory  agencies,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  public  really  know  about 
the  corporate  giants  which  control  the 
economy  of  the  Nation.  According  to  the 
FCC,  these  corporations  are  so  big  that 
no  one  will  ever  know  what  is  going  on 
inside  the  board  rooms  and  what  is  being 
entered  on  the  ledger  sheets.  They  are 
bigger  than  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  American  people — the  FCC  tells  us 
In  an  official  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Post 
carried  an  excellent  article  on  this  prob- 
lem by  D.  J.  R.  Bruckner  in  last  Friday's 
edition,  January  14,  1972.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  place  a  copy  of  this  article  in  the 
Record: 

Is  Howard  Hughes  Such  a  Special  Case  op 

Secrecy?:  Toward  a  Se:parate  Sovereignty 

FOR  Big  Business 

(By  D.  J.  R.  Bruckner) 

Nev/  York. — So.  there  is  a  Howard  Hughes. 
More  precisely,  there  is  a  voice  of  Howard 
Hughes  which  has  convinced  people  who 
talked  with  him  long  ago  when  he  could  be 
seen  as  v.-ell  as  heard  that  it  Is  the  true 
voice.  This  confirmation  must  be  of  special 
Interest  to  multitudes  whose  lives  have  been 
directly  affected  by  the  power  and  money  of 
this  discreet  gentleman — people  in  the  se- 
curities business,  banking,  aircraft  and  air- 
lines, casino  and  hotel  businesses,  and  in  the 
government  of  the  State  of  Nevada. 

The  hidden  Hughes  may  be  thought  per- 
sonally eccentric,  but  he  Is  not  as  unusual  as 
he  ought  to  be.  How  many  of  the  800.000 
employes  or  100  million  customers  of  Amer- 
ican Telephone  and  Telegraph  know  who  the 
directors  of  the  company  are.  who  makes 
policies,  what  are  the  company's  finances? 

WOULD  IT  MAKE  ANY  DIFFERENCE  WHATEVER  TO 
THE  NORMAL  CONDUCT  OF  BIG  BUSINESS  IF  ALL 
THE  PEOPLE  RUNNING  THEM  WERE  CLOSETED 
IN  HOTELS  IN  THE  BAHAMAS? 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
confesses  it  Is  not  big  enough  to  investigate 
the  telephone  company's  long-distance  rate 
structure.  Who  Is  big  enough? 

How  many  drivers  of  cars  in  America  know 
anything  about  the  process  of  decision  mak- 
ing in  the  auto  companies  or  in  the  oil  com- 
panies? That  Is  if  the  directors  are  not  in 
hiding,  of  course:  if  you  are  curious,  you 
can  catch  sight  of  them.  So  what?  Would  It 
make  any  difference  whatever  to  the  normal 
conduct  of  big  business  if  all  the  people  run- 
ning them  were  closeted  In  hotels  in  the  Ba- 
hamas? Would  It  make  any  difference  to  the 
governments  of  the  states,  or  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States?  Probably,  it 
would  not. 

The  directors  of  the  Penn  Central  rail- 
road, for  instance,  might  have  run  that  rail- 
road into  bankruptcy  from  the  Caribbean 
Just  as  efficiently  as  they  did  it  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  they  would  not  have  been  any 
more  distant  from  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment, which  seems  to  have  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  what  they  were  up  to  until  It  was 
too  late. 


Now,  three  directors  of  the  Penn  Central 
face  a  trial  In  Philadelphia.  Would  they  have 
been  tried  If  the  company  had  not  col- 
lapsed? I  doubt  It.  Hughes,  whose  record 
certainly  has  not  been  soiled  by  Inconven- 
ient bankruptcies,  said  in  his  telephone  in- 
terview last  week  that  among  other  reasons 
for  his  remaining  unseen  for  so  long  Is  a  re- 
luctance to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  In 
courtrooms  testifying  in  various  civil  actions 
which  other  Individuals  have  brought 
against  him.  That  Is  a  cogent  reason.  And 
Hughes,  after  all,  is  not  in  trouble  with  the 
government.  But  his  reason  must  be  appeal- 
ing to  a  few  businessmen  who  have  fallen 
afoul  of  the  government. 

Perhaps  the  ultimate  solution  lies  In  a 
separate  sovereignty  for  big  business.  The 
people  running  the  largest  companies  in  the 
world  could  conspire  to  purchase  an  island, 
establish  their  headquarters  there  and  set  up 
their  own  government.  This  would  give  them 
total  immunity. 

Perhaps  they  could  persuade  the  leaders  of 
the  major  labor  unions  to  Join  them.  An  In- 
cidental benefit  of  this  scheme  would  be 
restoration  of  the  faith  of  the  American  peo- 
ple In  their  own  government,  since  govern- 
ment would  then  have  a  legitimate  excuse 
for  paying  no  attention  to  what  the  powerfi.il 
of  the  earth  are  doing,  and  it  would  have  an 
excuse  for  resisting  their  Insolence. 

You  will  think,  perhaps,  this  Is  an  exag- 
geration of  the  problem.  But  you  need  not 
look  far  for  disturbing  evidence.  If  that  big 
customer,  the  U.S.  Government,  had  kept  a 
sharp  eye  on  Lockheed,  would  Congress  have 
had  to  put  up  collateral  (tax  money)  to  pre- 
vent a  bankruptcy  in  that  company? 

Again,  until  recently,  the  government  was 
unable  to  extract  enough  financial  informa- 
tion from  some  major  international  oil  com- 
panies to  make  a  Jtidgment  about  their  tax 
liabilities.  Even  now,  the  government — and 
the  governments  of  other  nations — have  to 
deal  with  a  handful  of  these  companies  as 
with  worldwide  independent  powers.  Well,  oil 
was  only  early  In  that  game.  There  are  now 
hundreds  of  businesses,  and  banks,  which 
have  simply  extended  themselves  beyond  the 
sovereignties  of  nations  and  thus,  in  effective 
ways,  beyond  the  reach  of  national  laws  and 
controls. 

In  the  case  of  conglomerates,  not  even  their 
Investors,  creditors  and  bankers  can  be  sure 
they  know  very  much  about  them.  The 
methods  used  by  many  of  these  firms  for 
drawing  up  balance  sheets  have  badly  dam- 
aged the  credibility  of  the  accounting  pro- 
fession In  the  United  States. 

THE  METHODS  USED  BY  MANY  OF  THESE  FIRMS 
FOR  DRAWING  UP  BALANCE  SHEETS  HAVE  BADLY 
DAMAGED  THE  CREDIBILITY  OF  THE  ACCOUNT- 
ING   PROFESSION    IN    fHE    UNITED    STATES 

The  customers  of  some  conglomerates  are 
even  further  removed  from  any  knowledge  of 
the  people  they  are  dealing  with.  It  Is  practi- 
cally impossible  for  the  average  man  to  know 
who  Is  deciding  price,  quality,  variety,  avail- 
ability of  the  things  he  buys  and  uses  every 
day,  and  there  is  no  effective  way  for  him  to 
find  out  why  these  decisions  are  made.  It 
would  be  a  lot  easier  to  get  Howard  Hughes 
on  the  telephone,  than  to  get  behind  normal, 
everyday  business  decisions  In  America. 

The  Hughes'  case  is  not  really  very  com- 
plicated, you  see,  nor  he  very  hidden.  HI 
wealth  and  power,  his  operations,  sales 
purcha.ses  are  fairly  widely  known.  The 
thing  really  Illusory  about  him  is  hi§ 
pearance.  In  the  ca.se  of  much  of  tl 
business  of  the  world,  the  appearance  of  the 
men  of  power  Is  real;  It  is  everything  else  that 
seems  an  illusion. 

As  this  article  plainly  points  out,  the 
problem  of  corporate  secrecy  has  in- 
creased in  recent  years  through  the 
growth  of  the  multinational  firms  which 
operate  all  over  the  world.  These  multi- 
national operations  go  hand  in  hand  with 
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major  money  center  banks  which  finance 
their  activities  in  these  foreign  countries 
Little  is  known  about  the  operation  of 
these  companies  and  even  less  about  the 
financing  arrangements  which  are  con- 
ducted through  U.S.  commercial  banks 
The  export  of  U.S.  capital,  without  con- 
trol, is  massive  through  these  banks. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  article  by  Mr 
Bruckner: 

Again,  until  recently,  the  government  was 
unable  to  extract  enough  financial  Informa- 
tion from  some  major  oil  companies  to  make 
a  Judgment  about  their  tax  liabilities  Even 
now,  the  government— and  the  governments 
of  other  nations— have  to  deal  with  a  handful 
of  these  companies  as  with  worldwide  Inde- 
pendent powers.  Well,  oil  was  only  early  In 
that  game.  There  are  now  hundreds  of  busi- 
nesses, and  banks,  which  have  simply  ex- 
tended themselves  beyond  the  sovereignties 
of  nations  and  thus,  in  effective  ways  be- 
yond the  reach  of  national  laws  and  controls. 

.The  Congress  has  done  little  about 
these  multinational  banking  and  corpo- 
rate expansions  despite  the  fact  that  to- 
day the  operations  of  these  international 
high  fliers  can  drastically  affect  the  do. 
mestic  economy.  There  seems  to  be  little 
inclination  within  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion for  any  firm  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  have  regulatory  agencies  an- 
nounce that  the  corporations  which  they 
regulate  are  too  big  to  be  regulated  the 
Congress  wUl  be  required  to  step  in  and 
provide  some  restrictions  of  its  own  on 
toe  operations  of  these  giant  concerns 
Apparently  no  action  is  contemplated  by 
the  Nixon  administration,  which  has  re- 
mamed  silent  about  the  FCC's  strange 
decision.  Judging  from  this  silence  we 
can  only  assume  that  it  has  approval  at 
the  highest  levels. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  wage-price 
control  program  and  this  is  an  excellent 
time  for  the  regulatory  agencies,   the 
Congress,  and  the  enUre  administration 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  role  that  the 
large  banking  and  business  corporations 
Play  in  controlling  the  economy.  Now  is 
the  time  to  peel  back  some  of  the  secrecy 
to  which  Mr.  Bruckner  refers  in  his  ar- 
ticle   Now  is  the  time  to  discover  to 
what  degree  prices  are  actually  adminis- 
tered by  a  handful  of  corporate  giants. 
Now  is  the  time  to  find  out  how  the 
multmational  corporations  and  the  com- 
mercial banks  which  operate  branches 
all  over  the  world  are  contributing  to 
some  of  our  economic  problems 

The  Economic  StabUization  Act  has 
given  the  President  and  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council,  the  Pay  Board,  and  the  Price 
Commission  vast  powers  to  investigate 
these  situations.  They  have  the  power  of 
subpena  and  the  full  authority  to  investi- 
gate the  books  of  these  corporations  and 
bankmg  institutions.  The  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion of  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
various  regulatory  agencies  should  work 
closely  with  the  agencies  involved  in  the 
economic  stabilization  program  and  take 
tne  steps  necessary  to  assure  that  high 
prices  are  not  being  administered  and 
that  the  economy  is  not  being  distorted 
by  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  a  handful 
of  corporate  managers. 

Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  de- 
termine what  is  wrong  at  the  Federal 
Communications    Commission.    If    the 
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^^C— or  any  of  its  members— have  de- 
cided that  they  cannot  do  their  job— as 
the  A.T.  &  T.  decision  seems  to  indicate- 
then  steps  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
replacements  are  appointed.  The  public 
is  entitled  to  an  active  FCC  and  to  the 
protections  written  into  the  Federal 
Communications  Act.  It  is  not  the  role 
of  the  Commission  to  issue  decisions  an- 
nouncing that  it  does  not  intend  to  carry 
out  the  fimctions  which  have  been  as- 
signed it  by  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
President,  who  appoints  the  members  of 
this  Commission,  investigate  this  most 
serious  problem  immediately. 


THE  NEED  FOR  REFORM  ON  REAL 
ESTATE  TRANSACTIONS 
(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  has  been  running  an  excel- 
lent series  of  articles  on  a  long-standing 
problem  for  homeowners— the  high  costs 
of  closing  a  real  estate  transaction 

This  is  an  area  that  has  gotten  little 
attention  despite  the  fact  that  millions  of 
consumers  all  over  the  Nation  are  re- 
quired to  shell  out  himdreds— and  even 
thousands— of  dollars  to  pay  the  various 
legal  fees,  title  insurance,  unnecessarily 
large  escrow  accounts  and  other  charges 
which  are  thrown  into  a  closing  of  any 
home  purchase.  As  the  article  plainly  es- 
tabUshes,  these  charges  vary  greatlv 
irom  jurisdiction  to  jurisdiction  while 
the  services  performed  are  virtually  iden- 
tical. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  particularly  im- 
portant area  since  these  fees  must  be 
paid  m  cash  out  of  the  pocket  of  the 
home  buyer.  At  times,  the  massive  nature 
of  these  closing  costs  actually  prevents 
families  from  obtaining  decent  housing 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  has 
taken  an  apathetic  approach  to  these 
problems.    The    National    Housing 


and  this  legislation  is  scheduled  to  be 
reported  to  the  full  committee  verv  soon. 
In  light  of  this,  I  have  urged  the  sub- 
committee   chairman,     the    Honorable 
William    Barrett   of   Pennsylvania,    to 
consider  the  problem  outlined  in   the 
Washington  Post  articles  and  to  consider 
including     amendments     which     would 
remedy  this  situation.  In  addition  to  this 
work  at  the  subcommittee  level,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  full  committee  will 
hold  hearings  on  the  housing  bill  and  I 
would  like  to  see  this  subject  dealt  with 
in  these  sessions.  At  that  time,  we  should 
have  available  the  final  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  there  would  be  no  excuse  for 
failing  to  legislate  in  this  area. 

A  number  of  remedies  might  be  consid- 
ered. For  example,  it  would  be  possible 
to   prohibit   federally-insured    financial 
institutions  from  participating  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  any  transactions 
in  which  extortionate  and  imreasonable 
fees   are  being  charged  in   connection 
with  real  estate  closings.  In  addition,  it 
would  be  possible  to  prohibit  the  charg- 
ing of  unnecessary  or  unreasonable  fees 
on  any  mortgage  which  is  insui-ed  by 
any  entity  of  the  Federal  Government.  ' 
Also,  it  would  be  possible  to  broaden 
and  strengthen  the  truth  in  lending  law 
to  provide  control  over  all  costs  connected 
with  a  real  estate  loan.  All  of  the  closing 
costs  are  tied  either  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  loan  on  the  real  estate,  and  it 
would  be  a  simple  matter  to  extend  the 
truth  in  lending  authority  to  this  aiea. 
Undoubtedly,    there    are    other    routes 
which  could  be  used  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  H.R.  5700— 
the  so-called  Bank  Reform  Act — which 
sought  to  eliminate  the  various  conflicts 
of  interest  which  I  am  convinced  contrib- 
ute greatly  to  the  inflated  charges  tacked 
on  to  the  closing  of  real  estate  trans- 
actions. H.R.  5700  prohibited  any  insured 
institution,  officers  or  directors  of  such 
an  institution,  or  a  member  of  the  im- 
mediate family  of  any  officer  or  director 
or  an  insured  institution  from  directly 
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Mvej,  ine  secretary  the  power  necessary     or  indirectly  controlling  anv  title  com- 
r^nfi^i      -^^  ^"^^^  ^^^  charged  in  con-     Pany;  company  engaged  in  the  business 
nection  with  any  mortgage  insm-ed  by      ' 
the  Federal  Government.  Instead  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration has  simply  endorsed  whatever  the 
charges  were  in  the  local  jurisdiction 

Many  of  us  in  the  Congress  have  been 
dissatisfied  with  the  lack  of  attention 
given  this  area  by  HUD  and  in  the  Emer- 
gency Home  Finance  Act  of  1970  the 
Department  was  ordered  to  make  a  de- 
tailed study  of  mortgage  settlement  costs 
around  the  Nation.  More  ImportantJy 
r^  J'f^..**'  tievelop  recommendations 
for  legislative  and  administrative  actions 


of  appraising  property;  or  company 
which  provides  senices  in  connection 
\^ith  the  closing  of  real  estate  transac- 
tions. H.R.  5700  also  prohibited  anv  per- 
son who  is  a  trustee,  director,  officer  or 
employee  of  an  imured  financial  institu- 
tion from,  performing  legal  ser\-ices — in 
connection  with  a  loan  or  other  business 
transaction — with  such  insured  institu- 
tion for,  or  on  behalf  of.  any  person. 

In  short,  H  R.  5700  would  separate  the 
lending  functions  from  the  other  aspects 
of  the  real  estate  transaction  and  elimi- 
nate the  conflicts  of  interest  which  con- 
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costs  and  standardize  them  for  all  geo 
graphical  areas.  The  Secretarv  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  was  required 
to  submit  the  report  by  July  24,  1971,  but 
was  able  to  come  up  only  with  a  "Pre- 
hmmary  Report."  The  full  report,  with 
recommendations,  is  expected  to  reach 
the  Congress  sometime  this  month 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee is  working  on  a  new  housing  bill 


which  deny  the  homebuyer  access  to 
independent  judgments.  The  committee 
conducted  lengthy  hearings  on  this 
measure  but  we  have  not  been  successful 
in  gaining  a  broad  consensus  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  set  of  reforms.  In  light  of  the 
revelations  of  the  Washington  Post  ar- 
ticles, I  hope  that  the  committee  and  the 
Congress  will  take  another  look  at  HR 
5700. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  current  articles  in 
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the  Washing-ton  Post  are  part  of  a  series 
of  investigative  stories  which  that  news- 
paper had  published  on  questionable 
housing  practices  over  the  past  several 
years.  These  series  have  been  invaluable 
in  focusing  n  ttention  on  some  of  the  dark 
comers  of  the  real  estate  and  mortgage 
lending  industries.  These  are  areas  which 
have  been  too  long  ignored  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Washington  Post  series 
will  make  it  impossible  for  this  apathy  to 
continue.  The  writer — Ron  Kessler — and 
his  editors  have  performed  a  tremendous 
public  service.  This  series  may  encour- 
age other  newsmen  around  the  Nation  to 
look  at  their  local  situations  and  bring  a 
broader  public  imderstanding  of  the  need 
for  reforms  in  these  industries.  Legisla- 
tion—such as  H.R.  5700 — simply  cannot 
pass  against  the  tremendous  lobbying 
pressures  unless  the  spotlight  is  thrown 
on  these  practices.  This  is  a  simple  fact  of 
legislative  life  and  J  elcome  the  public 
exposure  which  the  .Vashington  Post  is 
providing  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in   the  Record 
copies  of  the  articles  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post: 
I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  9,  1972] 

The  Settlement  Squeeze:   Kickbacks 

Victimize  Home  Bdters 

(By  Ronald  Kessler) 

Charges  paid  by  virtually  all  Washington 
area  home  buyers  at  settlements  Include  a 
variety  of  kickbacks  and  payoffs,  many  of 
them  in  apparent  violation  of  criminal  laws. 
a  Washington  Post  Investigation  has  found. 

These  hidden  arrangements  account  for 
large  chunks  of  settlement  charges  paid  by 
Washington  area  home  buyers,  amount  by 
one  estimate  to  millions  of  dollars  each  year, 
and  in  most  Instances  constitute  clear-cut 
evidence  that  home  buyers  are  being  over- 
charged. 

Indeed,  government  comparisons  show  that 
settlement  costs  in  the  Washington  area  are 
among  the  highest  In  the  nation. 

Settlement  costs,  a  mystery  to  most  home 
buyers,  are  an  array  of  legal  fees,  title  in- 
surance premiums,  taxes  and  other  services 
that  lending  institutions  require  as  a  condi- 
tion to  giving  a  mortgage  on  a  house.  The 
costs  vary  with  purchafie  price,  but  on  a 
$40,000  home  they  amount  to  $1,248  in  DC, 
$1,418  In  northern  Virginia,  $2,514  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  and  $2,562  in  Prince  George's 
County. 

These  charges  are  double  to  triple  the  set- 
tlement fees  levied  for  the  purchase  of  the 
same  house  in  Boston,  which  was  visited  by 
a  Post  reporter  as  part  of  a  two-month  in- 
vestigation of  settlement  practices.  During 
the  course  of  the  study,  more  than  a  hundred 
lawyers,  title  Insurance  officials,  lenders, 
real  estate  brokers,  developers,  and  other 
academic,  legal,  and  government  experts  were 
Interviewed. 

The  most  common  arrangements  in  the 
Washington  area  were  found  to  be  kickbacks 
and  other  hidden  payments  given  by  lawyers 
and  by  title  Insurance  companies.  They  are 
paid  to  developers,  lenders,  real  estate  bro- 
kers, and  buildings  in  cash  or  in  free  or  cut- 
rate  services.  The  one  who  pays  for  all  the 
arrangements  Is  the  home  buyer. 

Although  some  lawyers,  title  insurance 
companies,  lenders,  developers,  builders,  and 
brokers  will  have  no  part  of  the  deals,  many 
of  the  practices  are  so  pervasive  that  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  find  exceptions. 

What  such  kickbacks  amount  to.  says  Sey- 
mour Glanzer.  chief  of  the  U.S.  attorney's 
fraud  unit.  Is  "commercial  bribery"  that  di- 
rectly Inflates  settlement  costs  paid  by  home 
buyers. 


The  purpose  of  giving  kickbacks  and  hid- 
den payments  is  to  gain  referral  of  home  buy- 
ers' settlement  business,  and  the  referral 
methods  are  not  always  subtle. 

Some  developers  refuse  to  sell  houses  un- 
less settlement  is  held  with  the  attorney  or 
title  company  that  gives  them  kickbacks. 
Some  lenders  refuse  to  give  agreed-upon 
mortgage  loans,  or  charge  up  to  $150  extra, 
unless  borrowers  deal  with  the  chosen  attor- 
ney. Some  real  estate  brokers  include  clauses 
in  their  contracts  with  home  buyers  giving 
them  the  right  to  select  the  title  attorney. 

Almost  without  exception,  Maryland  law- 
yers pocket  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  title 
insurance  premium  that  heme  buyers  with 
mortgages  are  required  to  pay.  This  is  their 
commission  for  choosing  a  particular  insur- 
ing company  and  accounts  for  27  per  cent  of 
premiums  paid  by  home  buyers  to  Washing- 
ton's four  major  title  insiu^ance  companies. 

Although  they  are  legal,  the  commissions, 
according  to  bar  association  officials,  would 
violate  bar  ethics  unless  lawyers  obtain  buy- 
ers' {)ermlssion  to  take  them.  However,  buy- 
ers are  seldom  consulted. 

Some  lawyers  inflate  their  charges  by  add- 
ing on  to  surveyors'  charges.  Through  an 
inflated  bill  arrangement,  one  Maryland  title 
attorney  receives  $8,000  a  year  In  this  way. 

There  are  geographical  variations.  Virginia 
lawyers  do  not  take  a  part  of  the  title  insur- 
ance premium,  while  most  Maryland  lawyers 
do.  DC.  lenders  do  not  require  that  custom- 
ers settle  with  designated  attorneys,  while 
this  is  common  practice  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland. 

Kickback-type  payments  to  developers  are 
more  common  than  to  brokers,  and  DC.  law- 
yers rarely  get  Involved,  because  they  gen- 
erally leave  settlement  work  to  the  title  in- 
surance companies. 

But  most  of  the  practices  are  so  pervasive 
that  some  of  the  participants  admit  to  them 
openly. 

They  are  "the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion," says  F.  Shield  McCandlish,  who  headed 
a  special  Virginia  State  Bar  investigation  into 
the  practices  in  northern  Virginia  earlier  this 
year. 

The  investigation,  conducted  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  past  and  present  presi- 
dents of  state  and  local  bar  associations, 
compiled  a  16-page  "confidential"  report 
that  found  a  number  of  the  arrangements 
to  be  widespread,  illegal,  and  a  factor  In  un- 
reasonably high  settlement  costs  imposed  on 
Virginia  home  buyers. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Virginia  and  Maryland 
attorneys  general  and  for  the  U.S.  attorney 
in  D.C.  say  that  many  of  the  arrangements 
violate  state  criminal  and  Insurance  laws, 
bar  association  ethics,  and  could  violate 
federal  fraud  laws. 

The  lawyer  who  initiated  the  bar  Investi- 
gation while  he  headed  the  state  bar's  griev- 
ance committee  In  Northern  Virginia, 
Walter  L.  Stephens  Jr..  a  Fairfax  attorney, 
attributes  the  pervasiveness  of  the  prac- 
tices to  a  feeling  by  established  laix'yers 
that  prosecutors  are  "afraid"  to  touch  mem- 
bers of  the  bar. 

Although  a  copy  of  the  report  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  bar  last  April  to  Virginia  At- 
torney General  Andrew  P.  Miller  in  a  re- 
quest for  a  ruling  on  whether  certain  of 
the  practices  were  illegal,  and  he  determined 
that  they  were,  nothing  has  come  of  it. 


NO  PROSECTTTION  SCHEDULED 


man  of  the  bar  committee  and  a  partner 
with  Boothe,  Prichard  &  Dudley,  one  of  Vir- 
ginia's largest  law  firms. 

"Lawyers  are  not  willing  to  finger  one 
another;  that's  why  all  these  arrangements 
have  remained  invisible  for  so  long,"  says 
James  E.  Starrs,  a  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity professor  specializing  in  real  estat« 
law. 

The  dollar  value  of  the  kickbacks  and 
other  hidden  arrangements  is  Impossible  to 
determine  without  an  audit  of  the  cdm- 
panles  and  individuals  involved.  Even  the 
number  of  houses  bought  and  sold  in  the 
Washington  area  is  not  known,  realty  agents 
and  government  officials  say. 

But  Starrs,  citing  the  quick  turnover  of 
real  estate  in  the  Washington  area,  esti- 
mates the  total  to  be  "staggering"  and 
easily  in  the  millions  of  dollars  each  year. 

The  profits  to  be  made  are  illustrated  by 
a  typical  kickb.ock-type  arrangement  on  a 
200-house  development.  Several  Virginia 
lawyers  and  bar  officials  estimate  that  by 
referring  buyers  to  the  proper"  lawyer,  the 
developer  with  200  houses  to  build  brings 
the  lawyer  $100,000  of  business,  of  which 
nearly  $80,000  Is  for  work  already  done.  In 
return,  the  lawyer  rebates  some  $16,000  in 
free  legal  services  to  the  developer. 

Although  the  home  buyer  pays  the  bill, 
his  interests  often  come  last,  says  Stephens  of 
the  Virginia  bar.  He  .says  those  persons  fun- 
nellng  business  to  a  lawyer  sometimes  bring 
pressure  to  bear  to  have  him  overlook  de- 
fects in  the  title  or  ownership  of  houses  or  to 
give  clients  less  than  straightforward  ad- 
vice. 

Most  home  buyers  have  no  idea  why  they 
must  pay  settlement  fees,  what  the  mystify- 
ing array  of  charges  means,  or  where  the 
money  goes.  Indeed,  nearly  all  settlement 
sheets  that  list  the  charges  are  arranged  in 
such  a  way  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  who 
gets  some  of  the  fees. 

"I     REALLY     GOT     STUNG" 

But  although  they  do  not  understand, 
heme  buyers  generally  have  a  feeling  that  the 
charges  are  too  high.  "I  really  got  stung," 
s.iys  a  While  House  aide  of  the  charges  he 
paid  when  he  bought  his  Bethesda  home. 

The  charges  are  required  by  lenders  before 
they  will  give  mortgages.  How  many  of  the 
services  would  be  purchased  by  home  buyers 
if  they  weren't  mandatory  is  open  to 
question. 

"People  who  buy  one  or  maybe  two  homes 
in  their  lifetimes  just  do  not  have  the  eco- 
nomic clout  to  bargain  with  the  real  estate 
establishment."  says  Sen.  William  Proxmlre 
(D-Wis. ),  who  has  Introduced  a  bill  to  re- 
quire lenders  to  pay  for  title  insurance 
charges. 

Why  the  charges  are  at  particular  levels  is 
also  open  ,  question.  In  many  respects,  set- 
tlement costs  imposed  on  Washington  area 
residents  are  a  mlcroscosm  cf  a  national  pat- 
tern, which  Is  crazy-quilt. 

Although  living  costs  are  approximately 
the  same  among  the  various  Washington 
Jurisdictions,  settlement  costs  are  not.  The 
purchase  of  a  $40,000  home,  as  indicated 
earlier,  brings  with  It  settlement  costs  that 
vary  by  more  than  100  per  cent  in  D.C,  Vir- 
ginia, Prince  George's,  and  Montgomery. 

Many  of  the  variations  are  due  to  differing 
levels  of  transfer  taxes,  which  are  paid, 
like 


sales  taxes,  on  house  purchase  prices 
,,,.,.,  ^     ,. ,,  „  ,  The  charges  also  Include  property  tax  escrows 

Virginia  Assistant  Attorney  General  T.  J.  ^-^hich  vary  In  level  with  different  local  col- 
tarkow  explains.   "We   would   not   take  any  i  lectlon  reaulrements  and  t.a»  IptoIs 


Markow 

action   to  prosecute   until  the   bar  asks   us 

to." 

The  president  of  the  bar.  C.  Wynne  Tol- 
bert.  an  Arlington  lawyer,  says  the  report 
Is  still  being  studied.  He  calls  the  report  and 
its  findings  "confidential"  and  refuses  to 
discuss  any  part  of  them. 

Since  the  report  was  submitted,  "nothing 
has  changed."  says  McCandlish,  the  chalr- 


sf^y     lection  requirements  and  tax  levels. 

But  comparison  of  legal  fees,  the  largest 
and  most  flexible  nongovernment  expense, 
shows  variations  from  locality  to  locality  of 
up  to  76  per  cent  for  the  same  service. 

Searching  title,  preparing  papers,  and 
holding  settlement  on  a  $40,000  house  costs 
$314  In  D.C.  but  $555  in  Virginia. 

The  same  service  in  Maryland  costs  $385 
In  Montgomery  County  but  $525  in  Prince 
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George's  County   (including  title  Insurance 
commissions  taken  by  Maryland  lawyers) . 

This  roller-coaster  pattern  produces  the 
spectacle  of  a  law  firm  with  offices  in  both 
Maryland  counties  charging  36  per  cent  more 
in  their  Prince  George's  office  than  in  their 
Montgomery  office  for  the  same  work. 

"Custom  rather  than  reason  underlies 
many  of  the  title  coets  the  home  buyer  must 
bear,"  says  Sen,  Proxmlre. 

Locally,  more  than  custom  is  involved.  In 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  lawyers'  fees  for  title 
work  are  set  by  the  local  bar  associations 
through  minimum  fee  schedules,  and  the 
variations  In  the  schedules  account  for  the 
disparities  among  the  suburban  Jurisdictions. 

The  fee  schedules  are  often  used  to  Justify 
lawyers'  charges  when  skeptical  home  buyers 
question  the  fees.  Lawyers  say  they  can  be 
disbarred  for  not  following  the  mlnimums. 

But  minimum  fee  schedules  are  little  more 
than  price-fixing,  according  to  Richard  W. 
McLaren,  who  recently  left  his  post  as  clilef 
of  the  Justice  Department's  antitrust  divi- 
sion to  become  a  federal  Judge. 

Asked  if  the  schedules  violate  antitrust 
laws,  McLaren  said  before  he  left  Justice,  "I 
don't  think  there  is  too  much  question  .  .  . 
that  there  Is  a  per  se  violation  there,"  and 
for  the  bar  to  say  It  is  exempt  because  It  is 
not  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce  "would 
be  to  place  its  faith  in  a  rather  slender  re«d." 
A  Justice  Department  spokesman  declined  to 
say  whether  the  bar  is  being  investigated  on 
antitrust  grounds. 

"It  is  rather  astonlslilng  that  the  bar  has 
failed  to  recognize  that  such  minimum  fee 
schedules  constitute  price  fixing  and  are  in 
direct  violation  of  federal  antitrust  laws," 
says  an  article  last  May  in  Case  &  Comment, 
a  lawyers'  magazine. 

Last  July's  American  Bar  Association  Jour- 
nal, concluding  that  fee  schedules  should  be 
abolished,  said  they  "may  well  violate  the 
antitrust  laws." 

LOWER    FEE    TO    INDIGENTS 

Some  local  bar  association  presidents  say 
they  are  not  violating  the  law  because  a 
lawyer  sometimes  charges  less  than  the  fee 
schedule  requirement  (to  an  indigent  for 
example),  and  because  the  latest  American 
Bar  Association  ruling  says  charging  less  is 
only  one  factor  to  be  considered  when  deter- 
mining if  a  member  is  to  be  disbarred. 

"The  fee  schedule  is  a  guide,  it's  not  a 
hard-and-fast  rule,"  says  Charles  W.  Wood- 
ward Jr..  a  RockvlUe  attorney  who  Is  presi- 
dent of  the  Montgomery  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

Asked  what  would  happen  if  a  lawyer 
charged  half  the  prescribed  minimum  fee. 
Woodward  said,  "It  might  be  a  question 
presented  to  the  ethics  committee  .  .  .  You'd 
have  to  go  into  the  reason  for  doing  it  and 
find  out  why." 

"I  guess  the  members  would  be  concerned," 
Albert  T.  Blackwell  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Prince  George's  County  Bar  Association's 
minimum  fee  schedule  committee,  said  in 
response  to  the  same  question. 

DISBARMENT     POSSIBLE 

Others  are  more  explicit.  "If  a  lawyer  con- 
sistently charges  low,  it's  considered  vin- 
ethlcal.  and  he  could  be  disbarred,"  says 
Betty  A.  Thompson,  president  of  the  Arling- 
ton County  Bar  Aaeociatlon. 

Whatever  the  interpretations,  practicing 
lawyers  interviewed  In  Maryland  and  Virginia 
said  they  clearly  understood  that  they  could 
be  disbarred  for  undercharging.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  lawyers  in  Virginia  and  Maryland 
agree  that  the  schedtile  is  hardly  ever 
violated. 

Differing  explanations  are  given  by  ABA 
officials  for  the  existence  of  a  mtolmxun  fee 
schedule.  They  are  to  "Inform  the  lawyers 
what  It  cosita  to  deliver  legal  services,"  says 
PhiladelplJia  lawyer  William  J.  Fuchs,  chair- 
man  of   the    ABA'S   economics   committee. 


Others  say  it  is  a  public  service  to  show  what 
reasonable  fees  might  be,  or  to  discourage 
kickbacks  and  ambulance-chasing. 

However,  three  of  the  five  bar  associationa 
around  D.C,  refused  to  show  this  reporter 
copies  of  their  fee  schedules.  (Copies  were 
obtained  anyway.) 

Asked  why  the  schedules  were  not  public. 
Woodward  of  the  Montgomery  bar  confessed 
he  knew  oT  no  reason  but  said  bar  rules 
prohibit  It. 

"If  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  schedule  is 
the  protection  of  the  public,"  says  Prof, 
Starrs  of  George  Washington,  "they  should 
be  disclosed.  Of  course,  the  purpose  is  to 
protect  the  well-entrenched  lawyers  by 
stamping  out  competition  and  keeping  rates 
high."  says  Starrs,  who  Is  a  member  of  the 
D.C.  Bar  Association. 

The  lawyers'  charges  are  far  higher  than 
charges  for  the  same  work  by  title  insur- 
ance companies,  which  traditionally  handle 
settlements  in  D.C,  These  companies  perform 
two  functions:  they  sell  title  Insurance, 
which  protects  lenders  and  home  owners 
against  defects  In  the  title  to  their  houses 
and  any  other  claims,  such  as  attachments  or 
tax  Hens,  that  might  have  been  outstanding 
against  a  house  prior  to  Its  purchase. 

If  a  house  turns  out  to  be  owned  not  by  the 
seller  but  by  some  previous  occupant,  for 
example,  title  Insurance  will  reimburse  the 
purchaser  of  the  house  for  any  losses  he 
incurs. 

The  title  companies  also  perform  In  the 
District  the  Jobs  that  lawyers  perform  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland:  searching  title,  pre- 
paring papers,  and  holding  settlements. 

The  companies,  as  indicated  by  the  legal 
fees  incurred  at  settlements  In  D.C,  simply 
charge  less  than  do  the  lawyers  in  the  sub- 
urbs. The  lawj'ers,  in  turn,  have  warded  off 
competition  by  keeping  the  title  companies 
out  of  the  suburbs. 

SUIT    IN    MONTGOMERY 

Some  12  years  ago,  the  Montgomery  County 
Bar  Association  filed  suit  against  a  title 
company,  contending  it  was  practicing  law 
Illegally.  In  Virginia,  legislation  was  readied 
to  bar  title  companies  from  the  state. 

The  net  effect,  says  E.  Spencer  Fitzgerald, 
president  of  District-Realty  Title  Insuranw 
Corp.,  Is  that  title  companies'  searching  of 
titles  is  "taboo"  in  Virginia.  In  Maryland, 
lawyers  jiermlt  the  companies  to  search 
titles  (the  "menial  work,"  says  Fitzgerald), 
but  the  companies  cannot  hold  settlements 
without  alienating  the  bar. 

This  produces  an  anomalous  situation. 
While  the  lawyers  cajitend  the  title  com- 
panies Illegally  practice  law  by  searching  ti- 
tles to  houses,  many  of  the  companies  are 
engaged  to  do  Just  that  by  Maryland  lawyers, 
who  charge  clients  the  bar  rate,  rather  than 
the  lower  title  company  rate. 

Home  buyers  in  Maryland  can  hire  title 
companies  to  handle  settlements  at  a  sub- 
stantial saving,  but  the  closing  must  be  held 
in  D.C.  This  requirement  keeps  title  com- 
panies' Maryland  business  to  a  minimum. 

Many  bar  associations  contend  that  prep- 
aration of  legal  documents  and  rendering 
opinions  on  title  is  a  lawyer's  Job.  The  law- 
yers acknowledge  that  it  is  lawyers  employed 
by  title  companies  who  do  this  work  for  the 
companies.  But  they  say  that  unless  the 
lawyers  are  practicing  independently,  they 
cannot  adequately  represent  the  interests  of 
home  buyers. 

Courts  in  many  Jurisdictions  have  upheld 
this  argument. 

Nevertheless,  no  bar  official  interviewed 
contended  the  title  companies  do  an  Inferior 
job.  Frank  D.  Swart  .president  of  the  Fairfax 
Bar  Association,  saj)B,  "In  my  opinion.  If  the 
title  companies  can  do  the  Job  for  less,  they 
should  be  permitted  to  do  so." 

LAWTEX'S  DEFENSE  OF  PRACTICE 

In  defending  their  charges,  lawyers  say 
they  and   their  secretaries  spend  far  more 


time  than  is  apparent  to  the  home  buyer  in 
searching  title,  preparing  documents,  adjust- 
ing utility  charges,  arranging  the  date  of  the 
settlement  and  sending  out  checks. 

Lawyers  also  point  out  that  they  assume 
liability  for  the  work  done,  because  a  title 
Insurance  company,  faced  with  a  loss,  may 
try  to  collect  it  from  the  lawyer  who  searched 
title. 

Because  of  archaic  record-keeping  by  city 
and  county  agencies,  a  research  of  title  rec- 
ords on  a  property  may  take  a  day  to  a  week 
if  it  is  done  from  scratch. 

But  often  lawyers  have  searched  the  title 
to  a  home  or  the  subdivision  where  It  Is  lo- 
cated for  a  previous  client,  and  the  addi- 
tional searching  required  is  mliJmal, 

Although  lawyers  certify  they  have 
searched  title  for  60  years  back,  it  is  not 
uncommon,  according  to  the  Virginia  bar 
report  and  Virginia  and  Maryland  lawyers 
interviewed,  for  lawyers  to  stop  after  a  year 
or  two. 

It  is  also  not  uncommon  for  Virginia  and 
Maryland  lawyers,  rather  than  searching  the 
title  themselves  or  hiring  employees  to  do  it, 
to  buy  a  title  certificate  from  free-lance  title 
searchers  who  can  be  found  In  the  court- 
houses. 

Such  a  certificate  costs  $30  to  $50  per 
house,  but  the  lawyer  charges  the  clleni  up 
to  $400  for  the  same  service,  the  Virginia  bar 
report  says. 

Lawyers  say  the  markup  covers  their  lia- 
bility In  event  of  error.  Sen.  Proxmlre  calls 
this  an  example  of  protection  piled  upon  pro- 
tection: the  home  buyer  Is  forced  to  pay  for 
title  Insurance  that  fully  protects  the  lender, 
then  is  forced  to  pay  a  form  of  insurance  to 
the  attorney  to  cover  his  own  errors,  which 
in  turn  are  generally  covered  by  lawyers' 
malpractice  Insurance. 

"It's  a  matter  of  how  much  can  you  im- 
prove on  100  per  cent  protection?"  says  Mar- 
tin Lobel,  an  aide  to  Proxmlre. 

Lenders  say  they  need  the  services  and  in- 
surance to  protect  their  interests  when  giv- 
ing a  mortgage  loan  on  a  property.  For  exam- 
ple, they  want  to  be  sure  that  the  house  is 
owned  by  the  owner;  for  this  they  require 
both  a  title  search  and  Insurance.  To  be  sure 
the  house  does  not  encroach  on  other  prop- 
erties, they  require  a  survey. 

While  such  services  are  required  by  Wash- 
ington lenders,  they  are  not  required  by  Bos- 
ton lenders.  Greater  Boston  is  about  the 
same  size  as  metropolitan  Washington;  It 
has  about  the  same  living  costs;  it  is  an  east- 
ern, urban  city;  and  it  is  older  than  Wash- 
ington. 

SETTLEMENT  COSTS  LOWER 

Yet  settlement  costs  there  are  a  half  to  a 
quarter  what  they  are  here.  Besides  lower 
lawyer  fees,  Boston's  costs  are  lower  because 
lenders  either  do  not  require  or  absorb  the 
expense  of  title  insurance,  surveys,  credit 
reports,  appraisals,  and  notary  fees. 

Referring  to  Washington  lenders'  require- 
ments, Norman  Mcintosh,  vice  president  of 
Boston's  Provident  Institution  for  Savings. 
Boston's  largest  source  of  mortgsige  money, 
says.  "You  know  why  they  require  them?" 

"Because."  he  says,  "they  can  get  away 
with  it." 

Thornton  W.  Owen,  president  of  Perpetual 
Building  Association,  the  Washington's  area's 
largest  source  of  mortgage  funds,  says  banks 
are  more  competitive  in  New  England,  forc- 
ing them  to  absorb  costs  to  get  more  busi- 
ness. 

"We  feel  we  should  be  reimbursed  for 
costs  we  put  out."  he  says. 

L.  A.  Jennings,  chairman  of  Riggs  Na- 
tional Bank,  the  Washington  areas  largest 
bank,  acknowledges  that  the  charges  could 
be  "foregone."  "But,  Jennings  says,  "We're 
In  business  to  make  a  profit,  and  we're  not 
making  a  large  profit  on  it." 

The  chart  above  (not  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ORDl  includes  all  charges  that  buyers  with 
conventional  mortgages  must  pay  above  the 
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price  or  the  house.  Several  small  lawyer 
charges  are  paid  by  sellers  in  some  Jurisdic- 
tions and  buyers  In  others;  for  purposes  of 
consistency,  and  since  seller  charges  are  the- 
oretically passed  along  to  buyers  In  the  price 
of  the  house,  they  are  all  shown  under  buyer 
costs. 

The  figures  are  prevailing  rates  and  taxes 
according  to  Commonwealth  Land  Title  In- 
surance Co.  in  DC.  and  lawyers  B.  George 
Ballman  in  Montgomery  County,  Robert  K. 
Williams  Jr.  In  Prince  George's  County,  and 
P.  Shield  McCandllsh  in  Northern  Virginia. 
A  breakdown  of  the  charges: 
Fees  to  lawyers  include  examination  or 
search  of  title,  drawing  of  papers,  prelimi- 
nary report  or  binder,  and  settlement  fee.  In 
1^  D.c .  these  fees  go  to  title  insurance  com- 
panies rather  than  lawyers  because  the  com- 
panies handle  settlements.  In  Maryland  law- 
yers also  take  about  25  per  cent  of  the  title 
Insurance  premium  as  their  commission  and 
this  is  Included  in  the  chart  under  fe^  to 
lawyers.  The  title  Insurance  premium  is 
shown  as  being  reduced  proportionately.  For 
purposes  of  consistency,  the  25  per  eent  cut 
is  shown  In  DC  under  fees  to  title  com- 
panies rather  than  under  title  insurance 
premium. 

Title  insurance  Includes  lenders',  Insur- 
ance, which  is  required,  and  owners'  Insur- 
ance which  is  optimal  but  usually  taken 
The  owners'  policy  is  about  a  third  more 
than  the  lenders'  premium.  The  money  goes 
to  title  Insurance  companies. 

Services  required  by  lender  (misc.)  Include 
appraisal,  credit  report,  survey,  fire  insur- 
ance and  notary.  The  fees  go  to  those  pro- 
viding the  services. 

Taxes  to  government  include  transfer 
taxes  or  stamps,  clerks'  fees  for  recording  and 
giving  tax  statements,  and  propertv  tax 
escrow  required  by  lenders,  based  on  typical 
property  taxes  for  sale  prices  shown 
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fFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  lo.  19721 

The  Settlement  Sqtjeeze— II :   HmoEN  Pees 

Boost  Home's  Cost 

(By  Ronald  Kessler) 

Anyone  who  has  bought  a  house  has  had 

the  experience.  Tou  sit  rather  tensely  before 

a    lawyer    or    settlement    clerk.    Papers    are 

passed,  documents  signed. 

You    are   handed    a   sheet    of    mystlfylnR 
charges.  There  is  not  much  sense  in  ques- 
tioning them.  You  will  only  be  told  they  are 
set  ■  or  "required." 

You  want  your  house,  and  with  some  relief 
you  pay. 

What  you  pay  are  settlement  costs  an 
array  of  legal  fees,  title  insurance  premiums 
taxes,  and  service  charges  required  by  lend- 
ers. There  is  often  more  to  the  charges  than 
meets  the  eye. 

Consider  the  settlement  sheets  of  Elmer  P 
Blanchard,  a  «burban  Maryland  title  attor- 
ney with  four  offices  In  Prince  George's  and 
Montgomery  counties.  Settlement  sheets  list 
all  the  charges  that  must  be  paid  at  settle- 
ment. 

Blanchard's  sheets  show  that  home  buyers 
are  charged  $55  for  a  survey,  one  of  the  serv- 
ices lenders  generally  require.  But,  unknown 
to  Blanchard's  clients,  the  actual  charge  for 
most  of  his  surveys  is  $45.  Blanchard  retains 
the  extra  $10. 

Blanchard  acknowledges  that  he  has  what 
he  calls  a  "deal"  with  Maryland  surveyor 
Roger  M.  Vales.  He  refers  nearly  all  of  his 
survey  business  to  Vales.  Vales  charges  Blan- 
chard only  $45,  less  than  the  going  rate  of 
$60.  Vales  says  that  he  sends  Blanchard  a  bill 
for  $55.  The  higher  figure  appears  on  settle- 
ment sheets,  and  Blanchard  makes  $10  per 
settlement. 

Blanchard  says  he  handles  some  700  to  800 
settlements  in  this  wav  each  year.  That 
comes  to  $7,000  to  $8,000  a  year. 

However,  he  says.  "We're  not  going  to  be 
sitting  h«re  with  any  $8,000  at  the  end  (of 
the  year)." 


Blanchard  figures  part  of  the  money  is 
returned  to  Vales  when  Blanchard  has  to  pay 
him  for  surveys  for  which  Blanchard  doesn't 
get  reimbursed.  This  happens  when  home 
buyers  cancel  settlements  after  the  survey 
has  been-  done.  Other  lawyers  and  surveyors 
say  lawyers  nearly  always  pay  surveyors  In 
these  cases  anyway. 

Blanchard  maintains  that  the  "arrange- 
ment" helps  everyone,  since  home  buyers 
pay  $5  less  than  the  going  survey  rate.  He 
says  his  other  charges  are  in  line  with  or 
below  the  usual  fees. 

Blanchard  later  said  that  because  of  the 
prospect  of  reporting  of  his  arrangement  in 
The  Washington  Post,  he  plans  to  give  all 
the  money  to  Vales. 

Henry  R.  Lord,  deputy  attorney  general  of 
Maryland,  says  such  a  practice  would  appear 
to  violate  the  Maryland  criminal  law  dealing 
with  rebates  at  real  estate  settlements. 

The  law  cited  by  Lord  provides  that  "no 
person  .  .  .  having  any  connection  whatso- 
ever with  the  settlement  of  real  estate  trans- 
actions .  .  .  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  solici- 
ting, obtaining,  retaining,  or  arranging  any 
real  estate  settlement  or  real  estate  settle- 
ment business,  pay  to  or  receive  from,  any 
other  person,  firm,  or  corporation  any  fee, 
compensation,  gift  .  .  .  thing  of  value,  re- 
bate, or  other  consideration  ..." 

An  arrangement  like  that  described  by 
Blanchard  also  would  appear  to  violate 
American  Bar  Association  ethics,  according 
to  Rockville  attorney  David  E.  Betts.  the 
president-elect  of  the  Maryland  Bar  Associ- 
ation. 

Blanchard's  arrangement  is  only  one  ex- 
ample of  the  types  of  hidden  payments  and 
kickback  practices  larding  settlement  costs 
in  the  Washington  area.  The  most  prevalent 
payments  are  by  lawyers  and  title  insurance 
companies  (those  who  handle  settlements) 
to  developers,  builders,  real  estate  brokers, 
iind  lenders  (those  who  bring  in  settlement 
business) . 

In  DC,  settlements  are  generally  handled 
by  title  insurance  companies,  while  In  the 
suburbs  they  are  handled  by  lawyers.  Cen- 
tral to  the  pervasiveness  of  kickback-type 
arrangements  by  lawj-ers  is  the  fact  that"  no 
one.  including  the  lawyers,  knows  whom  the 
lawyers  represent  at  settlements. 

Lawyers  are  normally  hired  bv  one  person, 
paid  by  him.  and  given  orders  by  him.  At  set- 
tlements, however,  although  lawyers  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  home  buyers,  who  pay 
their  fees,  they  are  given  instructions  by 
lenders,  and  many  lawyers  interviewed  con- 
ceded that  their  first  loyalty  is  to  those  who 
hire  them — usually  developers  brokers  or 
lenders. 

'How  can  you  represent  people  who  are 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  table?"  asks  Law- 
rence A.  Widmayer  Jr.  of  Bethesda's  Jones. 
O'Brien  &  Widmayer.  a  law  firm  that  does  a 
large  settlement  business.  Confilct-of-lnter- 
est  is  inherent  in  the  work,  he  says. 

Many  home  buyers  have  never  heard  of 
settlements,  much  less  settlement  attorneys 
who  specialize  in  title  work.  They  are  likely 
to  heaj  the  terms  first  from  brokers,  lenders, 
or  developers  when  they  have  decided  upon 
a  house  or  applied  for  a  mortgage.  Brokers 
often  tell  buyers  they  don't  need  their  own 
attorney,  who  would  only  add  to  expenses. 
One  way  or  another,  the  buver  is  steered  to 
where  the  payments  are. 

The  most  lucrative  arrangement  Is  with 
developers.  This  is  how  it  works: 

Before  new  houses  are  biUlt,  developers 
hire  lawyers  to  check  the  title  to  the  raw 
land  and  to  perform  other  legal  work,  such 
as  zoning  appeals. 

Lawyers  say  a  typical  charge  for  such  work 
on  a  200-house  development  is  $16,0(X).  If 
a  buyer  of  a  fimshed  house  in  the  develop- 
ment hires  the  same  lawyer  to  check  title  to 
the  property,  the  lawj-er's  charge  is  almost 
pure  profit,  since  he  has  already  checked  the 
title  and  does  not  reduce  his  fee. 
Richard  B.  Chess  Jr..  a  Fairfax  lawyer,  esti- 
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mates  that  the  additional  work  involved  to 
bring  a  title  up  to  date  for  all  the  purchasers 
of  200  homes  of  $40,000  would  be  a  total  of 
$1,600. 

If  the  lawyer  gets  the  business  on  all  200 
homes,  however,  he  gets  a  total  title  search 
fee  of  $80,000  under  bar  association  mini- 
mum requirements.  He  gets  another  $20  000 
for  drawing  up  papers  and  holding  settle- 
ments. 

What  happens  is  that  the  lawyer  makes  a 
deal  with  the  developer:  You  refer  buyers  to 
me,  and  I'll  do  the  initial  title  work  for  you 
free  or  at  cost.  The  seller's  settlement  fee  of 
$25  to  $50  per  house  is  also  waived. 

"It's  an  open  secret  that  any  builder 
that  has  a  subdivision  usually  gets  the  entire 
work  done  free  provided  he  refers  purchasers 
to  the  lawyer,"  says  C.  Edwin  Kline,  presi- 
dent of  Citizens  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion Inc..  Silver  Spring,  one  of  Montgomery 
County's  largest  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. 

F.  Shelld  McCandllsh,  who  headed  a  special 
Virginia  State  Bar  investigation  of  the  'prac- 
tices earlier  this  year,  estimates  that  90  per 
cent  of  closings  on  new  houses  in  Virginia  de- 
velopments involve  such  arrangements. 

One  developer  figures  he  saved  $14,000  in 
legal  costs  on  20  houses  he  built  in  Virginia 
this  year.  The  developer  said  only  one  out  of 
five  Virginia  law  firms  he  approached  did  not 
offer  a  reduced  rate  in  return  for  an  agree- 
ment to  refer  business. 

"Referring  cases  Is  understood  if  you  want 
to  reduce  fees,"  says  Carl  Bernstein,  presi- 
dent of  Berlage-Bernstein  Builders,  Inc  of 
Alexandria,  one  of  the  largest  builders  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland. 

Bernstein's  method  of  following  through  on 
his  side  of  the  agreement  is  simple:  he  refuses 
to  sell  a  house  to  anyone  who  wont  settle 
with  the  agreed-upon  firm,  he  says. 

"We'll  do  them  (title  searchers  for  develop- 
ers) at  cost,"  acknowledges  Victor  A.  De  Leon 
of  Conroy  &  Williams,  a  Bethesda  and  Prince 
George's  County  title  law  firm.  "The  general 
idea  behind  it  Is  that  they  (the  developers) 
will  refer  the  finished  business."  New  develop- 
ers, he  added,  may  not  get  a  break  until  they 
are  more  established. 

"In  21  years  in  Montgomery  County."  says 
Widmayer.  of  Jones.  O'Brien  &  Widmayer.  an- 
other established  title  law  firm  in  Bethesda. 
"I've  never  heard  of  a  law  firm  that  doesn't" 
give  a  special  rate  to  a  developer  with  the 
hope  and  anticipation  that  they  will  get  re- 
turn business."  Widmayer  says  his  firm 
knocks  off  up  to  two-thirds  of  title  search 
charges  and  waives  other  fees  for  developers. 
The  American  Bar  Association's  code  of 
ethics  says:  ".  .  .  a  lawyer  shall  not  compen- 
sate or  give  anything  of  value  to  a  person  or 
organization  to  recommend  or  secure  his  em- 
ployment." 

Whether  the  "thing  of  value"  is  legal 
services  or  money  Is  irrelevant,  savs  N.  Sam- 
uel Clifton,  executive  director  of  the  Virginia 
State  Bar  in  Richmond.  "What  It  amounts  to 
Is  a  kickback."  he  says,  and  is  "illegal." 

The  Virginia  law  cited  by  Clifton,  by  the 
Virginia  bar  report  on  the  practices  in  north- 
ern Virginia,  and  by  the  Virginia  attorney 
general's  office  prohibits  anyone  from  acting 
as  an  agent  for  an  attorney  by  soliciting  busi- 
ness for  him.  An  agent  is  defined  as  "one  who 
acts  with  or  without  compensation  at  the  re- 
quest, or  with  the  knowledge  and  acquies- 
cence of  the  other  In  dealing  with  a  third 
person  or  persons." 

Both  agent  and  attorney  are  subject  to 
fines  of  up  to  $1,000  or  Jail  terms  of  up  to 
a  year  or  both. 

As  indicated  previously,  the  Maryland  crim- 
inal code  cited  by  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Lord  prohibits  those  connected  with  real 
estate  settlements  from  giving  any  "fee. 
compensation,  gift . .  .  thing  of  value,  "rebate."  ' 
or  other  consideration  . . ."  for  the  purpose  of 
"soliciting,  obtaining,  retaining,  or  arranging 
any  real  estate  settlement  or  real  estate  set- 
tlement business. . . ," 
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Many  of  the  lawyers  interviewed  contended 
their  arrangements  do  not  violate  the  law 
or  professional  ethics  because,  so  far  as  they 
know,  developers  do  not  insist  that  buyers 
settle  with  the  lawyers.  As  a  result,  they  say, 
perhaps  10  per  cent  of  buyers  of  new  houses 
settle  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  lawyers,  De  Leon,  added  in  a 
subsequent  Interview  that  the  reduced  rates 
his  firm  gives  to  developers  are  still  within 
bar  association  minlmums,  because  the  bar's 
fee  schedules  permit  negotiated  rates  on 
properties  with  values  in  excess  of  a  certain 
level. 

Referring  to  lawyers'  arguments  that  de- 
velopers don't  insist  that  all  buyers  settle  at 
the  agreed-on  law  firm,  Betts,  the  president- 
elect of  the  Maryland  State  Bar  Association 
says.  "It  doesn't  make  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  dif- 
ference whether  the  developer  says  he'll  give 
you  all  or  part  of  it  (the  business)."  Betts,  a 
partner  in  the  Rockville  law  firm  of  Betts, 
Clogg  &  Murdock.  which  does  a  large  title 
business,  says  such  arrangements  with  devel- 
opers -in  all  probability  violate  the  (ABA) 
ethics." 

Kickback  arrangements  between  attorneys 
and  real  estate  brokers  are  harder  to  pin 
down.  "I  wouldn't  tell  you  If  they  did  (oflfer 
me  kickbacks),"  says  Ted  R.  Lingo,  president 
of  Ted  Lingo,  Inc.,  a  Maryland  and  D.C.  real 
estate  broker.  However,  he  says  that  while 
some  brokers  insist  on  settlements  with  one 
lawyer,  he  gives  buyers  free  reign. 

The  Virginia  state  bar  report  says  that 
"many  attorneys  do  legal  work  and/or  title 
work  for  brokers  at  no  charge  in  considera- 
tion of  the  broker  directing  settlements  to 
those  law  firms." 

Walter  L.  Stephens  Jr.,  the  Fairfax  lawyer 
who  initiated  the  investigation  as  head  of 
the  state  bar's  grievance  committee  for 
northern  Virginia,  says  that  it  is  common 
practice  for  realtors  to  designate  settlement 
attorneys  on  purchases  of  existing  houses  by 
getting  buyers  to  sign  contracts  delegating 
this  right  to  the  realtor. 

Gilbert  A.  Schlesinger.  a  Silver  Spring 
realtor,  says  brokers  have  told  him  as  re- 
cently as  several  months  ago.  "Why  dont 
you  deal  with  so-and-so  (lawyer).  He  gives  a 
kickback."  The  usual  payment  quoted,  says 
Schlesinger.  is  $25  to  $35  per  house. 

John  H.  Beers,  another  Silver  Spring  brok- 
er, says.  "It  (kickbacks  to  brokers)  is  some- 
thing that  is  going  on.  People  in  the  trade  say 
It's  cash;  $25  a  case." 

"A  lot  of  brokers  get  a  lot  of  kickbacks" 
says  Kline,  the  president  of  Citizens  Build- 
ing and  Loan  Association. 

"When  a  real  estate  broker  is  steering 
everyone  to  the  same  lawyer,  it  isn't  because 
of  a  great  fondness  for  him,"  notes  Clifton, 
the  Virginia  bar  director. 

Schlesinger  and  others  say  it  is  not  un- 
common for  the  payment  to  take  the  form 
of  free  legal  services,  which  an  average  brok- 
er's office  may  require  once  a  month.  In  addi- 
tion, says  Widmayer  of  Jones.  O'Brien  & 
Widmayer.  brokers  will  get  a  third  of  the 
legal  charges  knocked  off  when  buying  their 
own  houses. 

"We  figure,  what  the  hell,  it's  out  of  our 
pockets."  says  Widmayer. 

Earlier  this  year.  Robert  E.  Bullard.  a 
Rockville  lawyer  active  in  bar  association 
affairs,  filed  suit  against  Citizens  Building 
and  Loan  Association,  charging  that  since 
1969  it  has  required  that  all  settlements  on  its 
mortgages   be  held  by  two  lawryers. 

The  lawyers.  Herbert  W.  Jorgensen  and 
Joe  M.  Kyle  of  Helse,  Kyle  &  Jorgensen  also 
are  the  attorneys  for  the  Citizens  S&L.  They 
have  their  offices  in  the  same  building  in 
Silver  Spring.  And  Jorgensen  Is  a  member  oi 
the S&Ls  advisory  board. 

Bullard  charges  In  his  suit  that  he  was 
told  by  Kline,  the  president  of  Citizens,  that 
the  institution  was  paying  "approximately 
$17,000  a  year  to  their  attorney  and  had  to 
compensate  them   in  some   other  way.   The 


feeding  of  all  settlements  to  their  attorneys 
was  their  solution." 

Since  the  suit  was  filed.  Citizens  has 
changed  its  practice,  according  to  Kline.  The 
S&L  now  permits  borrowers  to  settle  else- 
where but  requires  that  they  pay  Kyle  and 
Jorgensen  $70. 

Kline  says  the  fee  is  partly  to  cover  the  law- 
yers' charges  for  looking  over  the  papers  pre- 
pared by  other  lawyers  and  partly  to  prepare 
the  required  deed  of  trust  and  note,  which 
the  borrower's  own  lawyer  should  not  there- 
fore have  to  do. 

Jorgensen  said  this  practice  protects  home 
owners,  since  the  lender  has  the  greatest  stake 
in  the  soundness  of  the  title  to  a  house 
on  which  It  lends  money.  "When  our  attorney 
does  it  we  know  It's  right,"  says  Kline. 

However,  he  said  that  in  return  for  the 
Tunneling  of  business  to  Kyle  and  Jorgensen, 
they  "give  us  some  free  services.  They  won't 
charge  If  it's  an  opinion  or  advice."  Jorgen- 
sen did  not  comment  on  Kline's  statement. 

A  similar  arrangement  exists  at  Metro- 
politan Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
whose  Bethesda  office  is  adjacent  to  the  firm 
that  gets  the  business — Jones,  O'Brien  & 
Widmayer.  Ellis  M.  Jones  of  the  law  firm  is 
also  senior  vice  president  and  a  director  of 
the  S&L. 

Jessie  Hilderbrand.  president  of  Metro- 
politan Federal,  said  the  purpose  of  the  ar- 
rangement is  to  "insure  safety"  because  the 
S&L's  law  firm  can  be  trusted  to  do  a  good 
job. 

The  extra  charge  for  borrowers  who  use 
their  own  lawyers  is  $150.  Of  this,  $35  is  for 
preparation  of  papers. 

Some  lawyers  make  their  own  charge  for 
preparation  of  the  same  papers,  doubling  this 
cost  to  the  home  buyer. 

While  many  S&L's  say  they  don't  require 
their  own  lawyer  at  settlement,  Schlesinger 
says  some  lenders  will  "look  a  little  glazey- 
eyed  at  you  and  give  the  hint  to  the  broker 
not  to  come  back  again"  with  customers  who 
insist  on  their  lawyers. 

In  Virginia,  the  bar  report  says,  many  banks 
and  S&Ls  require  that  their  loans  be  settled 
with  specific  firms.  "Usually,  there  is  a  rela- 
tionship between  a  member  of  the  law  firm, 
i.e.,  a  directorship,"  the  report  says.  Other 
lenders  charge  an  extra  fee  instead  of  re- 
quiring closing  with  their  attorneys,  it  adds. 
A  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  regula- 
tion that  became  effective  last  January  per- 
mits S&Ls  to  engage  in  these  practices.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  regulates 
banks,  has  no  regulation  either  way. 

The   Virginia   bar   report,    too,   concluded 

there  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  practice. 

One  Montgomery  County  S&L  president, 

called  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

regulation  a  "farce." 

"It's  absurd;  all  you  have  to  do  is  read 
them  ( the  mortgage  documents ) ,"  he  says. 
"What  the  arrangement  does  is  force  every- 
one into  the  arms  of  the  lawyers,  when  the 
title  companies  from  D.C.  could  do  the  job 
for  far  less,  and  in  my  opinion,  they  do  a  far 
more  professional  job." 

DC.  banks  and  S&L's  permit  borrowers  to 
settle  with  any  lawyer  or  title  company. 
Thornton  W.  Owens,  president  of  Perpetual 
Building  Association,  Washington's  largest 
S&L,  says  the  mortgage  documents  are  read 
over  by  clerks  when  they  come  in  from  the 
buyer's  lawyers,  and  the  cost  is  considered 
an  ordinary  business  expense. 

The  problem  with  all  these  arrangements, 
says  Stephens  of  the  Virginia  bar,  is  that 
lawyers  wind  up  representing  the  interests 
of  those  who  hire  them — the  lenders,  brok- 
ers, and  developers — rather  than  those  of  the 
buyers.  If  the  lawyer  gets  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  his  business  from  a  few  lenders  or 
developers,  he  may  become  dependent  upon 
them  and  succumb  to  pressure  to  overlook 
defects  in  title  or  to  give  bad  advice  to  clients, 
he  says. 

The  danger  is  not  hypothetical.  Stephens 


says  a  number  of  lawyers  have  told  him  of 
attempts  at  such  pressure. 

To  insure  that  lawyers  represent  only  their 
clients,  ABA  ethics  provide  that  a  lawyer 
"should  not  accept  compensation  or  any 
thing  of  value  incident  to  his  employment  or 
services  from  one  other  than  his  client  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  consent  of  his  client 
after  full  disclosure." 

The  idea  behind  the  rule  is  that  one  giv- 
ing compensation  to  a  lawyer  may  ewert  in- 
fluence over  him,  and  the  influence  may  not 
coincide  with  the  client's  best  Interests. 

Despite  the  rule,  nearly  all  Maryland  title 
lawyers  accept  a  "commission"  from  title 
insurance  companies  in  return  for  choosing  a 
particular  company.  (Virginia  lawyers,  by 
custom,  do  not.)  And  although  the  ABA  rule 
requires  that  permission  of  home  buyers  be 
obtained  before  taking  such  payments,  few 
home  buyers  are  aware  of  the  arrangements, 
and  Maryland  brokers  say  they  have  never 
heard  a  lawyer  ask  such  permission. 

Many  Maryland  lawyers  believe  they  com- 
ply with  the  ethic  by  disclosing  the  arrange- 
ment in  a  printed  line  on  their  settlement 
sheets.  The  line,  in  small  type,  generally  says 
the  law  firm  acts  as  the  agent  for  a  title  In- 
surance company  and  may  take  a  commis- 
sion on  the  Insurance  premium. 

I.  John  Rltterpusch  of  Rltterpusch  and 
Glngell,  a  Silver  Spring  law  firm  with  a  large 
title  business,  says  that  as  a  rule  he  doesn't 
expressly  tell  clients  about  the  commission. 
Instead,  the  charge  for  title  Insurance  Is  de- 
scribed on  his  settlement  sheets  as  "Premium 
&  Commission."  with  no  indication  that  the 
commission  goes  to  Rltterpusch. 

Rltterpusch  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Bar  Association's  real  estate 
committee,  says  he  believes  the  description 
satisfies  ethical  requirements.  He  says  if  the 
commissions  were  eliminated,  legal  fees  would 
have  to  go  up. 

The  comml.<:slon  varies  from  20  per  cent  to 
about  35  per  cent  of  the  total  premium  Some 
lawyers  who  help  write  the  policies  are  paid 
commissions  of  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
premium. 

Althoueh  title  companies  acknowledge  that 
lawyers  who  eet  the  lower  commissions  do 
no  work  In  return,  they  say  that  any  single 
company  that  dropped  the  payments  would 
Immediately  lose  substantial   business. 

Whether  home  buvers  always  set  what  they 
are  pavlne  for  at  settlement  is  an  onpn  ques- 
tion. The  Virginia  bar  report  says  that  while 
lawyers  certify  they  have  searched  title  to  a 
house  back  at  least  60  years,  "many  attor- 
neys." the  report  says,  "do  far  less  than  a  60- 
year  examination." 

"There  are  some  shortcutters  In  the  busi- 
ness who  will  stop  (searching)  with  a  mort- 
faee — maybe  a  year  back."  savs  T.  Hnmmond 
Welsh  Jr..  nresldent  of  Marvlar^d  State  Sav- 
ines  and  Loan  Association  In  Hyatt=viiie 

Welsh,  a  former  Prince  Georee's  lawyer, 
savs  the  practice  has  been  common  In  Mary- 
land for  years. 

Another  common  practice,  the  Virginia 
bar  renort  says.  Is  for  "an  attorney  to  pav 
$75  for  a  certificate  of  title  to  a  $40,000 
house  and  charee  the  purchaser  from  $350 
to  S400."  Such  certificates,  which  are  pur- 
chased from  free-lance  searchers  who  can  be 
found  In  county  coTirt  hoiises.  go  f or -$3S  In 
Monteomery  County. 

Lawyers  Justify  this  practice  by  saying 
their  charges  are  to  cover  their  liability.  But 
the  bar  reoort  notes  that  when  the  .same 
lawyer  handles  settlement  on  the  same  house 
several  tlmps.  his  "exposure  (liability)  has 
not  been  Increased  one  lota,  so  how  can  the 
additional  .  .  .  fee  be  Justified?" 

Even  the  survey,  a  service  generally  re- 
quired by  lenders  to  make  sure  the  mort- 
gaged house  Is  within  property  lines  and 
isn't  encumbered  by  other  adjoining  prop- 
erties, is  not  always  what  It  appears  to  be 
Charles  B.  DeLashmutt,  a  partner  of  De- 
Lushmutt    Associates.    Arlington    surveyors. 
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acknowledges  that  nearly  half  the  surveys  suburbs— of  checking  title  to  houses,  pre-  Schick    &    Pepe   this   yeax   were   settled   at 

he  supplies  on  existing  properties  are  ones  paring  legal  documents,  and  holding  settle-  Commonwealth  Rlckman  savs 

he  has  done  for  previous  purchasers.  ments.                                                                            Rickman   say's    the   arrangement   benefits 

He  takes  a  picture  of  the  old  survey,  he  Since  business  is  referred  to  the  companies  home      buyers      because      Commonwealth's 

says,  places  a  new  date  on  It.  and  goes  out  by  lawyers,  developers,  lenders,  and  brokers,  charges  are  lower  than  those  of  Maryland 

to   the   property   to   make   sure   there   have  the  companies  do  not  attempt  to  compete  by  settlement  attorneys.   "It's  not  wrong;    I'm 

been  no  changes.  lowering  rates  to  home  owners,  they  concede,  using  the  cheapest  place  In  town  "  he  says 

DeLashmutt  says  he  charges  as  If  he  had  Rather,  they  offer  free  or  cut-rate  services  Although     he    concedes    the    arrangement 

to  do  a  new  survey  because  his  liability  Is  and  other  monetary  favors  to  the  real  estate  "doesn't  sound  good  "  Rlckman  says  "As  lone 

increased  when  a  new  owner  buys  the  house,  men  who  bring  In  the  business.  as  It's  not  lUegal  or  Immoral,  what's  wrong 

Rodney  L.  Hanson,  president  of  the  Mary-  Consumers  get  no  benefit  from  the  kick-  with  it?" 
land  Society  of  Surveyors,  says  lawyers  some-  backs,  and  have  to  settle  with  particular  com-          Smith  ssUd  he  doesn't  believe  the  arrange- 
times  add  on  to  survey  charges  at  settlement,  panies  without   knowledge  of  the  arrange-  ment  is  Illegal ,  and  he  said  Schick  &  Pepe 
Often   the   evidence    turns    up   years   later,  ments,  says  Seymour  Glanzer,  chief  of  the  gives  some  services  In  return  for  the  pay- 
when  a  home  owner  calls  Hanson's  firm,  Han-  U.S.  attorney's  fraud  unit.  Glanzer  calls  the  ments. 

son  &  den  Outer  in  RockvUle,  to  ask  a  ques-  kickbacks  "commercial  bribery."                                 Smith   declined   to  say  what  the  services 

tion  about  the  survey.  Anthony  J.  Horak,  manager  of  the  Wash-  are. 

The  owner  mentions  what  he  was  charged.  Ington  branch   of  Lawyers  Title  Insurance         Samuel  R.  Glllman.  president  of  Columbia 

and  it  turns  out  he  paid  as  much  as  $120  Corp.,  the  largest  of  Washington's  four  major  Real  Estate  Title  Insurance  Co.,  the  fourth 

for  a  $60  surveyXHanson  says.  title  insurance  companies,  says  that  giving  major  D.C.  title  company,  says  any  payment 

Typical  settlei^ent  on  a  $36,500  home  in  discounts  on  title  examination  and  settle-  or  discount  by  a  title  company  to  a  broker, 

MarMand  suburbs  ments  work  to  brokers,  lenders,  developers,  lender,  or  developer  Is  lUegal,  and  he  says 

Price                   ...\                            S36  500  00  ^"'^  lawyers  in  return  for  business  referred  his  firm  never  does  It. 

DeaositVith'brokS                               l' 500  00  '^  common  practice  throughout  the  title  In-          "You  cannot  give  kickbacks.  Anybody  who 

Appraisal  fee  lender!                                   35  00  s"rance  Indu.stry.  is  willing  to  take  that  risk  is  crazy."  Glllman 

Piret  deed  of  trustVe'nder                29  20000  Developers,  he  says    generally  get  a  75  per  says.  When  told  several  companies  had  ad- 

Insurance  paid  poljcy  at  setTfe:  f ^''^  reduction  on  title  examination  charges  nutted    to   the    practices.    OUlman    was   in- 

ment     1    mo     Inf   escrow    to  '"^  "^""^  ^°'"  ^"  agreement  to  refer  buyers  credulous. 

lender        .     '     J                                aio  00  °^  finished  houses  to  the  companies  for  pur-         Henry   R.   Lord,  deputy   attorney   general 

Taxes      12-22-7Y"J^o""  6^30""'^,"  *^^*^  °^  "^^®  insurance  and  handling  of  the  of  Maryland,  agrees  that  such  arrangements 

S692  91   vr      ^"^                                     363  72  settlement.  The  Idea,  he  says,  is  that  the  de-  are  illegal  if  they  involve  purchase  or  sale  of 

Front  ■  foot    benefit "  ciiaVg'eV " 'n'  veloper  gets  work  done  at  cost.  Maryland  property.  PunneUng  the  paj-ments 

«52  50  vr                                                     1  26  Sometimes  the  agreement  Is  put  in  writ-  through  a  company,  as  Schick  &  Pepe  says  It 

Taxes  for  4'm'o"^cro'w— lender""          248' 56  *"?'  ^®  ^^^-  '^^  contract  provides  that  If  a  does,  doesn't  alter  the  violation,  he  says. 

Survey                                  lender..           248.56  substanual    amount    of    business    isn't    re-          Under    the    provisions    of    the    Maryland 

Title  lnsurance"&'l"n"t"e"rrm  binder!  ^*"^'    "-^^    developer    gets   charged    at    the  criminal  law  cited  by  Lord,  those  having  any 

owners-morteaeees                               149  50  ..t  "  ^■^^'^'                  ^  connecUon   with   settlements   on   Maryland 

Examination  of  title.                             les'oo  J^V      ^''l  ^'^  do  business,"  Horak  says,  real  estate  are  prohibited  from  giving  or  re- 

Prelimlnarv   report             ""     ""'               250  Brokers,  lenders,  and  lawyers  also  general-  ceiving  any  "fee,  compensation,  gift  ...  thing 

Tax  certificate  and  "renort                            2' "50  ^    ^^^    ^    *^"'*^    °^    ^"""^    °'    *'*^®    charges  of  value,  rebate,  or  other  consideration  ..  ." 

Conveyancing  deed            15  00  l"""^^^  °"  ^^en  they  buy  their  own  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  "soliciting,  obtaining,  re- 

Recordine  deed   trust..                               23  00  .^^,   ^^^^'  ,     ,  taming,  or  arranging  any  real  estate  settle- 

Notarv  fee...  !                                               I'so  It  s  conceivable  that  he  might  get  most  of  ment  or  real  estate  settlement  business  . 

Settlement" "fee                                            se' 00  '*   ^^^^  ""®  charge)   off  if  he's  a  real  good         The  Maryland  Insurance  code,  also  cited 

Most  Constr   Co"" 36500  '^"^'o'ne''""     ^oT&i:.     says.     Title     company  by  the  attorney  general's  office,  bars  title  in- 

Re venue  stamns" state                               ifio'no  charges    on    a    J60.000    house    pvirchase    are  simince  companies  from  giving— directly  or 

MarvTand  transfer  tal 82' 50  f^^°  '"^  '""^  ''"^  "^^'""^  •'^"'^  *"^  ^°'  '^^^-  indirectly-aTan  inducement  to  insurance. 

Balance                                7  mV  Z.  '"^   "P   P^P^""^   ^"^  conducting  settlement,  any  "valuable  consideration  or  inducement 

•             1.^1.0*  The  charges  vary  with  house  price.  whatever  .  .  ." 

Total                                             38  341  64  Horak    estimates   that    besides   these   dls-          The  insurance  law  provides  a  fine  of  up  to 

.  o  counts.  Lawyers  Title  this  year  spent  at  least  $50,000  and  possible  revocation  of  the  right 

IFrom  the  Washineton  Post    Jan    11    1Q721  '^^^O"  entertaining  local  lawyers,  develop-  to  do  business  for  violations.  The  criminal  " 

liTom  tne  wasnington  Post,  Jan.  11,  19721  ^^5  lenders,  and  brokers,  including  providing  law  provides  a  penalty  of  up  to  six  months 

The  Settlement  Squeeze,  III:  Home  Buying  them  with  tickets  to  the  Redskins'  games.  in  Jail  or  up  to  a  $1,000  fine  or  both  for  each 

A   Grab   Bag   for   All  Ralph   C.   Smith,  president  of  the  Wash-  offense. 

(By  Ronald  Kessler)  ington  division  of  Commonwealth  Land  Title         Such  arrangements  could  also  violate  fed- 

The  charges  look  legitimate  enough    Sen  Insurance  Co..  another  of  Washington's  four  eral  fraud  laws.  Glanzer  of  the  U.S.  attorney's 

William  Proxmire  paid  $205  when  he  bought  '^''eest  title  companies,  says  most  title  com-  office  says.  In  government  contract  work,  any 

his  $60,000  home  in  DC.  Sen    John  E    Moss  f^nles.  including  Commonwealth,  give  some  kickback  Is  legally  presumed   to  constitute 

paid  .?161  on  his  $40,000  Washington  home.  .^  of  discount  to  developers.  over-pricing  and  must  be  given  to  the  gov- 

Rep.   James   E.   Hanley   paid   $180   when   he  ^    ^°   ^^®   ""^  company   it   means  getting  ernment.  he  says, 

bought  his  $48,000  Bethesda  home  business  it  might  otherwise  not  get.  To  the          Horak    of    Lawyers    Title    and    Smith    of 

o,r;„rs.'T„r^'^r=s;^"  ^I:rT''T'^T^^^  ^^~i'^^^^si^n:ss^ 

^•eii  know,    he  says.                                                                 Analysis  of  title  Insurance  company  finan- 

Unknown  to  home  buverq   whPthpr  mpm  ^'"''^^  °^  Commonwealth  Land  "ntle  main-  cial  statements  on  file  with  the  D.c".  Insur- 

be^s  of  Sress  or  o^rtina^  citizen?^  Jf^'l^'^  '^*'  ^^  company  doesn't  give  kick-  ance  department  shows  that  $8.8  million,  or 

insurancrpSums  thev  must  nav  fVeau?^^^^  ^"^^  ^  *"^''^^-  ^"'   ^">'"  ^-  ^^<^^'^^'^'  «  ^7  per  cent,  of  the  title  insurance  premiums 

rcontainSle  hidden  fTesal^  wen  ^  ^^r"^"  °'  ^'=^'^''  *  ^^P*  ^"'='  °"«  °^  ^"''-  P^'^  ^^  ^"^^  ''"^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^"^  "^J^^  '«=*! 

backrthat  appear  to  bMnrtomio^^  "'"''*''  Maryland's  largest  realtors,  says  that  companies  was  paid  out  by  the  companies 

nal  law"                                   %1olation  of  criml-  f^r  every  settlement  case  he  refers  to  Com-  in  1970  as  commissions. 

■  ■•c^Jl-y^^^    „.  J    I,       V-     ,.,-        .           ,.  monwealth,  Schick  &  Pepe  gets  a  cash  "re-          The  commissions  are  paid  to  Induce  lawvers 

mon^y'oK'e  title  in^suranrecompan's^Sf  ^T"  J'"'"  Commonwealth.  who  handle  settlemen^to  buy  title  iS! 

bankers    the  broke^    me  ?au^^^^  Rlckman    contends    the    arrangement    Is  ance  for  home  buyers  from  a  particular  in- 

develor^rs  "%avs  wmiam  J   kS   d^rect^r  ^^^"^    ''^'^^"^    ^^*    money-the    amount    of  surer.  Maryland  lawyers  accept  them,  while 

of  the?enn4?van^  Insuranc^  r^pk^^  ^v?"^*'   ^*   **^"''^"   ^  disclose-ls  funneled  Virginia  lawyers  do  not  or  are  not  offered 

HcensesWeau    which  ™t^^  through  a  company  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  them.    (Lawyers  Title  says  it  pays  commls- 

stand  L  insurancTrate  r^lat^on    "T^l^^is  '^'^^l^'ng  the  money  from  Commonwealth  and  si Dns  only  to  agents  who  write  policies . ) 

Tg^ab  bag  for  eveA^^v  "  h^  ^Is  ^'^'"^  "  '"^  *•"*  °^"*''  °^  ^^'"^  *  ^*P^-               "^^  commissions  are  specifically  exempted 

Title  insurance  companies  sell  title  in^ir  Rlckman  says  his  salesmen,  who  are  not  from  the  Maryland  law  prohibiting  real  es-  ' 

nnil  tV^^iLf  K            Jl         V     I  iv.    ,^    J  *'^*''«  °^  ^^^  arrangement,  only  suggest  that  tate  settlement  rebates,  and  they  are  legal 

ance  to  home  buyere  throughout  the  Wash-  settlement    be    held    with    ComiSonwealth  In  D.C.  and  Virginia.  In  California  they  are 

ington  area,  and  in  D.C.  they  perform  the  ad-  when  asked  by  buyers  for  a  recommendation,  against  the  law.  A  bUl  to  outlaw  them  In  New 

dltional  function— handled  by  lawyers  In  the  Only    150   of   450    existing   houses    sold    by  York  State  recently  died  In  the  legislature 
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"The  commission  Is  of  absolutely  no  bene- 
fit to  the  home  buyer, "  says  Fairfax  Leary 
Jr.,  counsel  to  Ralph  Naders  Public  In- 
terest Research  Group  and  former  counsel 
and  a  director  of  Title  Insurance  Corp.  of 
Peniisyh'anla. 

Fitzgerald  of  District-Realty  concedes  the 
commissions  are  of  nq  value  to  consumers 
and  oui;lawlng  them  could  bring  title  In- 
surance rates  down  substantially. 

James  E.  Starrs,  a  George  Washington 
University  law  professor,  calls  commissions 
In  the  title  Insiu-ance  business  "only  kick- 
backs that  have  been  legalized  by  the  state 
legislatures  controlled  by  the  lawyers."  He 
says  they  bear  no  relation  to  oommissions 
paid  to  life  Insurance  agents,  for  example, 
because  the  life  Insurance  agents  work  to 
get  more  business,  while  lawyers  are  simply 
performing  their  duties  by  securing  various 
services  for  their  clients. 

Further,  Starrs,  says,  the  title  Insurance 
market  cannot  be  expanded,  since  the  In- 
surance Is  required  by  lenders,  while  agents 
can  work  to  Induce  more  people  to  buy  life 
insvirance.  Every  dollar  spent  on  commis- 
sions Is  wasted  money,  he  says. 

Here  lies  the  key  to  the  title  Insurance 
problem.  The  title  Insurance  companies  do 
not  make  exorbitant  profits.  Analysis  of  their 
insurance  department  statements  shows  av- 
erage annual  profit  last  year  after  taxes  of  9 
per  cent  for  the  four  major  companies.  By 
most  business  standards,  this  Is  not  exces- 
sive. Nor  are  the  companies  falling  down  on 
the  Job. 

"The  system,  with  all  of  its  Irritations, 
costs,  and  delays.  Is  a  very  effective  consumer 
protection,"  says  Allison  Dunham,  a  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  law  professor,  one  of  many 
professors  throughout  the  country  who  has 
studied  settlement  costs  and  laws. 

But  congressional  and  consumer  critics  say 
the  cost  of  this  protection  is  Inflated  by  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  because  the  companies 
have  no  incentive  to  cut  costs. 

Indeed,  says  Sen.  Proxmire.  who  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  require  lenders  to  pay  for  title 
insurance,  the  structure  of  the  title  business 
puts  a  premium  on  raising  costs  to  the 
consumer. 

"The  only  way  title  companies  can  get 
more  business."  says  Martin  Lobel,  an  aide 
to  Proxmire,  "is  by  throwing  away  money 
to  the  real  establishment." 

"The  companies  don't  show  high  profits 
because  they  give  all  the  money  away  to 
brokers,  lenders,  developers,  and  lawyers," 
adds  K-.mtz  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insurance 
department. 

(The  companies  do  not  pay  employees  well, 
either.  At  Lawyers  Title,  clerks  make  $4,800  a 
year,  title  searchers  up  to  $6,000  a  year,  ex- 
aminers up  to  $10,000  a  year,  and  lawyers 
between  $10,000  and  $17,500  a  year.) 

Besides  getting  their  business  from  those 
in  the  real  estate  business,  title  companies 
generally  are  controlled  by  real  estate  men  on 
their  boards  of  directors,  a  study  by  Prox- 
mlre's  office  found. 

In  Washington,  for  example.  20  of  the  24 
directors  of  Columbia  Real  Estate  Title  Co. 
^       are  either  lenders  or  real  estate  brokers. 

The  reason,  says  Charles  E.  Mitchell,  vice 
president  of  Guaranty  Land  Title  Agency 
Inc..  which  represents  an  out-of-town  in- 
surer, Is  that  the  companies  hope  these  di- 
rectors will  refer  business  to  them. 

Critics  such  as  Proxmire  say  title  Insur- 
ance premiums  are  far  too  high,  and  they 
point  out  that  losses  on  title  Insurance  poli- 
cies are  almost  nonexistent.  Last  year,  Insur- 
ance department  statements  show,  the  four 
major  Washington  compames  paid  as  losses  5 
per  cent  of  the  premiums  they  took  in  from 
DC,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  home  buyers. 

Two  of  the  companies — Columbia  and 
District-Realty — reported  losses  of  0.1  per 
cent.  Columbia  had  no  losses  In  D.C.  and 
Maryland,  and  only  a  $1,000  loss  In  Virginia. 


Title  companies  counter  that  their  losses 
cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  other  in- 
surance companies  because  they  try  to  pre- 
vent risks,  rather  than  assuming  them.  Fire 
Insurance  companies,  they  say,  have  no  con- 
trol over  the  outbreak  of  fires,  but  title  In- 
surance companies.  If  they  search  title  prop- 
erly, should  have  minimal  losses. 

Since  most  losses  are  the  fault  of  the  title 
company  that  overlooked  an  outstanding 
claim  when  it  searched  title,  many  home  buy- 
ers question  why  they  should  pay  for  a  title 
search  and  pay  again  to  Insure  that  it  was 
done  properly. 

The  companies,  counter  that  they  could 
make  a  lump  charge  for  the  search  and  insur- 
ance, and  no  one  would  question  it. 

Title  insurance  rates  have  remained  un- 
changed in  the  Washington  area  for  years, 
but  since  they  are  based  on  house  prices,  the 
rates  bring  in  more  money  per  bouse  as  real 
estate  values  go  up.  The  Maryland  Insurance 
commissioner  has  authority  to  reject  rate 
filings  but  never  has.  while  the  D.C.  and  Vir- 
ginia insurance, department*  say  they  have 
no   authomv^ver    rates. 

Proxmirereasons  that  since  lenders  are 
the  ones  who  require  title  Insurance,  they 
should  pay  for  it,  and  he  believes  they  would 
then  use  their  economic  clout  to  force  rates 
down. 

Although  the  title  insurance  charge  would 
still  be  passed  along  to  consumers  as  part  of 
the  Interest  rate  on  mortgages.  Proxmire  says. 
lenders  would  try  to  reduce  the  charge  as  a 
competitive  measure. 

Rep.  William  L.  Hungate  (D-Mo.)  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  regulate  D.C.  title  insurance 
companies.  Benny  L.  Kass,  a  consumer  ad- 
vocate lawyer,  says  it  reads  "like  an  Industry 
attempt  to  keep  out  competition;  it  has  no 
provision  for  reducing  excessive  rates." 

The  bill,  concedes  a  spokesman  from  Rep. 
Hungate.  was  prepared  by  the  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Columbia  title  company. 

Purpose  of  Title  Search  Explained 
The  purpose  of  a  title  search  and  title  in- 
surance is  to  make  sure  that  the  seller  of  a 
property  Is  the  true  owner  and  that  no  one 
else  has  an  interest  In  the  property. 

Examination  of  a  typical  file  at  District- 
Realty  Title  Insuralbce  Corp.  shows  how  this 
is  done.  Title  records  generally  are  searched 
back  60  years,  but  District  previously  had 
checked  title  on  the  particular  propertv,  a 
Northwest  Washington  home,  in  1963. 

Since  that  date,  13  mortgages,  and  deeds 
had  been  placed  on  the  home.  Each  of  the 
documents  was  examined,  and  those  who 
were  parties  to  the  transactions  checked  out 
legally.  If  one  of  the  signers  of  a  deed  had 
been  declared  at  the  time  to  be  legally  in- 
sane, for  example,  the  deed  could  be  void. 

The  title  check  turned  up  a  condemnation 
proceeding  Involving  the  property,  four  dec- 
larations of  Insanity  proceedings  against 
four  pcr=o>is  with  the  same  name  as  the 
signer  of  one  of  the  deeds,  a  domestic  rela- 
tions claim,  a  guardianship  proceeding,  and 
a  pricr  tax  lien  against  the  house. 

Besides  these  claims  and  legal  vagaries, 
ownership  of  a  house  may  not  be  free  and 
clear  because  of  a  legal  Judgment  outstand- 
ing against  the  property  or  an  undisclosed 
mortgage  on  it. 

The  ultimate  title  defect — a  wrong  owner — 
is  a  rare  occurrence,  and  when  it  happens  the 
new  occupants  of  the  house  are  almost  never 
evicted.  Rather,  title  Insurance  companies 
reach  som-  form  of  cash  settlement  with  the 
rightful  owner. 

Although  most  title  insurance  losses  are 
the  fault  of  a  title  searcher  who  overlooked 
an  outstanding  claim,  some  are  beyond  the 
control  of  the  company — ^a  forged  deed,  for 
example,  or  an  error  by  a  recorder  of  deeds. 
Most  title  policies  cover  these  unforeseen 
losses. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan,  12,  1972 1 

This  Settlement  Squeeze,  IV:    Boston  and 

Washington  :   Cost  Difference  Shocking 

(By  Ronald  Kessler) 

"Great  Scott!"  "You're  nuts!"  "I'm  quak- 
ing in  my  shoes!" 

These  are  the  reactions  of  Boston  bankers 
and  title  lawyers  when  told  how  much  settle- 
ment charges  are  in  Washington.  Their  shock 
is  well-founded.  "* 

Purchasing  a  $40,000  house  In  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  requires  double  to 
triple  the  settlement  cost  outlay  required  in 
the  Boston  area.  Nor  is  Boston  out  of  line 
with  the  rest  of  the  country. 

A  soon-to-be  released  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  study  shows  that 
it  is  Washington  that  is  out  of  line.  The 
highest  settlement  costs  in  the  nation — ex- 
clusive of  government  transfer  taxes  and 
fees — are  in  Maryland,  the  study  found.  The 
fifth  and  sixth  highest  costs,  respectively, 
are  in  Washington  and  Virginia. 

Transfer  taxes  and  government  fees  re- 
quired at  settlement  also  are  higher  in  Mary- 
land than  in  any  state  in  the  nation.  Vir- 
ginia and  D.C.  are  seventh  and  eighth  high- 
est, respectively. 

Those  who  make  the  charges — the  lenders, 
lawyers  and  title  insurance  companies — gen- 
erally agree  that  costs  here  are  too  high. 
"When  I  came  down  here  from  Ohio,  I  was 
shocked  too,"  says  Anthony  J.  Horak,  branch 
manager  of  Lawyers  Title  Insurance  Corp., 
Washington's  largest  title  insurance  com- 
pany. "The  buyer  down  here  really  gets  clob- 
bered," he  says. 

One  effect  of  the  high  closing  costs,  a  1967 
Montgomery  County  housing  report  con- 
cluded, is  that  fewer  people  can  afford  to  buy 
their  own  homes. 

Although  they  agree  charges  are  too  high, 
each  of  the  parties  to  settlement  blames  the 
other.  "No  one  has  come  out  and  said  who 
is  gouging  whom  and  how,"  says  Gary  L. 
Garrlty.  director  of  public  affairs  of  the 
American  Land  Title  Association,  a  trade 
group. 

As  detailed  In  previous  stories,  a  Wash- 
ington Post  Investigation  has  found  that 
Washington  area  title  insurance  companies 
and  developers  Involved  in  real  estate  settle- 
ments are  engaged  In  widespread  klckback- 
type  practices. 

Such  hidden  arrangements,  says  Sevmour 
Glanzer,  chief  of  the  U.S.  attorney's  "fraud 
unit,  constitute  clear-cut  evidence  of  over- 
charging. "It's  obvious  that  money  used  for 
kickbacks  is  money  that  consumers  are  being 
cheated  of,"  he  says. 

Prom  an  economic  standpoint,  savs  Paul 
A.  Samuelson.  the  Nobel  Prize  winner  in 
economics,  kickbacks  mean  that  charges  are 
being  forced  up  by  "monopoly  pricing/' 

"If  you  can  insist  through  cartel  that  fees 
are  too  high,  the  result  is  swag  and  it  has 
to  go  to  somebody — frequently  in  the  form 
of  kickbacks,"  says  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  professor. 

James  E.  Starrs,  a  George  Washington 
University  law  professor  specializing  in  real 
estate,  says  the  first  measure  that  should  be 
taken  is  "stringent  disciplinary  action" 
against  lawyers  violating  bar  assiciation 
ethics,  and  enforcement  of  the  Insurance  laws 
dealing  with  rebates. 

However.  Starrs  says,  "The  same  lawyers 
who  do  the  investigating  of  ethical  viola- 
tions are  often  the  ones  who  should  be 
investigated.'' 

Starrs  proposes  creation  of  a  special  com- 
mission with  subpoena  power  and  a  mandate 
to  hold  public  hearings  on  Washington  area 
settlement  practices. 

Although  hidden  payments  and  kickbacks 
represent  a  sizeable  chunk  of  charges  paid 
at  settlements  in  Washington,  home  buyers 
In  part  are  being  gouged  not  by  individuals 
but  by  the  system. 
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Many  experts  compare  the  present  system 
of  transferring  title  to  homes  by  searching 
title,  drawing  legal  papers  surveying,  adjust- 
ing and  insuring  to  auto  liability  Insurance. 
The  costs  of  fixing  blame  for  accidents  under 
the  liability  system  far  exceed  the  benefits, 
critics  say. 

In  Massachusetts,  where  liability  Insurance 
has  been  replaced  by  no-fault  Insurance, 
bodily  injury  premiums  have  t)een  reduced 
by  55  per  cent  over  two  years. 

Boston  still  has  a  long  way  to  go  before 
Its  methods  of  transferring  title  are  as  sim- 
ple as  the  state  no-fault  insurance  plan.  But 
Boston,  which  Is  about  the  same  size  as  the 
Washington  area,  has  about  the  same  living 
costs  and  Is  older  than  Washington,  has  set- 
tlement costs  that  are  enviably  low. 

Settlement  on  a  $40,000  house  In  the  Bos- 
ton area  costs  $753  to  $843.  This  compares 
with  $2,562  in  Prince  George's  County,  $2,514 
In  Montgomery  County,  $1,418  In  Virginia 
and  $1,248  in  the  District. 

An  observer  of  Boston  settlements  is  Im- 
mediately struck  by  their  low-key  atmo- 
sphere. Passing  of  papers,  as  the  process  Is 
called  there,  often  Is  held  in  musty  recorder 
of  deeds'  offices  rather  than  in  plush  lawyers' 
offices. 

Unlike  Washington  lawyers,  Boston  at- 
torneys do  not  keep  escrow  accounts  for  the 
funds  transferred  at  settlement.  They  sim- 
ply endorse  the  checks  to  the  proper  parties, 
never  touching  the  money.  In  Maryland  and 
Washington,  escrow  accounts  have  led  In 
some  instances  to  embezzlements  of  home 
buyer's  funds.  (Three  Maryland  lawyers  were 
Jailed  when  It  was  found  in  1967  that  they 
had  pocketed  the  new  mortgage  loans  of  70 
home  buyers,  who  were  left  with  old  unpaid 
mortgages  still  outstanding  against  their 
properties.) 

Escrow  accounts  kept  by  attorneys  with 
large  settlement  practices  here  typically 
amount  to  $1  million  and  more.  The  accounts 
don't  bear  interest,  making  them  lucrative 
arrangements  for  banks.  A"s  an  Inducement 
to  getting  the  accounts,  some  lending  in- 
stitutions say  they  give  loans  at  reduced  in- 
terest rates  to  attorneys  with  the  accounts. 
By  delating  dispersal  of  funds  after  a 
settlement,  an  attorney  can  increase  the 
"float"  or  average  daily  balance  in  these  ac- 
counts. While  many  attorneys  disperse  funds 
within  four  or  Ave  days — the  time  it  takes 
for  checks  to  clear — a  common  complaint  by 
home  buyers  is  that  their  settlement  attor- 
ney took  three  weeks  and  more  to  complete 
the  transaction  and  send  them  their  deed. 
Although  title  insurance  rarely  is  bought 
in  Massachusetts,  in  those  instances  when 
It  Is  purchased  for  large  commercial  proper- 
ties lawyers  say  they  decline  to  accept  a  com- 
mission when  it  is  offered  by  the  title  com- 
panies. 

"It's  a  violation  of  bar  ethics  to  accept 
money  in  connection  with  your  client's  busi- 
ness unless  you  get  his  permission."  says  Al- 
bert B.  Wolfe,  a  Boston  lawyer.  "So  most 
lawyers  I  know  either  give  the  money  to  the 
client  or  don't  accept  it." 

Nearly  every  Washington  area  title  lawyer 
and  broker  acknowledges  hearing  reports  or 
rumors  of  kickbacks  here  In  Boston,  says 
John  S.  Bottomly,  a  Boston  lawyer  who  for- 
merly was  an  assistant  attorney  general  of 
Massachusetts,  "You  never  hear  of  kick- 
backs." 

"The  lawyers  have  the  Protestant  ethic 
up  there,  and  the  banks  don't  like  to  see 
screwing  around."  contends  Martin  Lobel,  an 
aid  to  Sen.  William  Proxmire  (D-Wls.) .  Prox- 
mlre  has  Introduced  a  bill  to  place  the  bur- 
den of  paying  for  title  Insurance  and  other 
title  charges  on  lenders.  Lobel's  father  Is  a 
Boston  lawyer. 

Why  Boston  has  this  different  atmosphere 

Is  hard  to  pin  down.  Periodically  rocked  by 

political  scandal.  Massachusetts  usually  looks 

outside  its  borders  for  models  of  reform. 

But    two   differences   are   clear:    Boston's 


lending  institutions  are  highly  competitive 
and  work  to  keep  closing  costs  down  to  get 
an  edge;  Boston's  records  system,  even  to 
the  untrained  eye.  Is  far  superior  to  Wash- 
ington's. 

The  key  to  a  good  records  system  is  the 
index,  which  Is  supposed  to  pinpoint  the 
material  wanted  In  one  listing.  Washington 
area  indexes  are  more  like  chapters  in  lx)oks 
than  indexes. 

In  Washington,  property  sales  are  Indexed 
by  both  location  of  the  property  and  by 
names  of  buyers  and  sellers.  The  location  In- 
dex consists  of  Index  cards  placed  loosely  In 
file  drawers.  Since  any  card  can  be  misplaced 
or  stolen,  title  searchers  say  they  cannot  rely 
on  the  index  because  they  may  overlook  a 
mortgage  outstanding  against  a  property. 

The  buyer-seller  index,  while  it  is  reliable, 
is  cumbersome  and  this  leads  to  errors.  For 
one  thing,  it  is  not  strictly  alphabetical.  To 
find  a  buyer  by  the  name  of  Freeman,  one 
has  to  search  some  10  to  20  handwritten 
pa^es  listing  everyone  from  Frederick  to 
Fritz. 

In  Montgomery  County,  matters  are 
worse.  The  seller-buyer  Index  neglects  to 
note  the  location  of  the  property  involved, 
and  one  developer  or  speculator  may  have 
bought  and  sold  hundreds  of  properties  each 
year.  The  deed  to  each  of  the  transactions 
must  be  extracted  from  weighty  record 
books  and  examined  in  order  to  find  the 
right  one. 

John  W.  Byrnes,  a  deputy  recording  clerk 
in  Montgomery,  says  that  originally,  loca- 
tions were  left  out  because  "almost  all  prop- 
erty was  acreage.  Like  Topsy,  it's  Just  grown 
that  way."  he  says. 

Defending  the  DC.  records  system.  Elea- 
nore  D.  W.  Shoop,  first  deputy  recorder  of 
deeds,  says  that  strict  alphabetization  of 
the  indexes  would  be  "impossible." 

What  is  impossible  here  has  been  done 
for  years  in  Boston,  where  the  Suffolk  Coun- 
ty and  Middlesex  County  recorders'  offices, 
covering  most  of  Greater  Boston  keep  alpha- 
betical indexes  both  by  first  and  last  names, 
listing  property  locations  as  well. 

Each  index  goes  back  5  to  10  years,  elimi- 
nating the  need  to  pull  an  index  book  for 
each  year  to  be  searched. 

And  each  of  the  Boston  indexes  lists  mort- 
gages, deeds,  attachments.  Hens  and  bank- 
ruptcies, all  of  which  are  needed  to  search 
titles.  In  Washington,  these  records  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  city  in  various  court  build- 
ings and  city  agencies. 

Because  of  these  defects,  Washington  title 
Insurance  companies  keep  their  own  set  of 
land  records.  "Anybody  who  thinks  he  can 
do  a  title  by  going  to  the  DC.  recorder  of 
deeds  is  a  Jackass."  says  Samuel  R.  Olllman, 
president  of  Columbia  Real  Estate  Title  In- 
surance Co.,  one  of  the  four  major  D.C.  title 
companies  that  keeps  its  own  records. 

Peter  S.  Ridley,  DC.  recorder  of  deeds, 
says  he  has  never  heard  this  criticism.  He 
says  he  understood  the  companies  keep  their 
own  records  because  it  is  more  convenient 
to  search  titles  at  their  own  offices.  He  notes 
that  the  companies  get  the  data  for  their 
records  from  his  office,  and  he  says,  "We 
don't  arrange  our  records  for  the  conven- 
ience of  any  special  group." 

The  time  it  took  this  reporter  to  look  up 
the  last  deed  to  Sen.  Birch  Bayh's  house  on 
Garfield  Street  NW,  ranged  from  5  minutes 
at  Lawyers  Title  Insurance  Corp.  to  more 
than  a  half  hour  at  District-Realty  Title 
Insurance  Corp.  Bayh  bought  the  house  In 
1966. 

Such  duplicate  records,  says  Nicholas  N. 
Klttrie,  an  American  University  law  pro- 
fessor who  recently  completed  a  study  of 
closing  costs  for  HUD,  massively  infiate  costs 
to  consumers. 

"If  the  government  Is  paying  for  a  sys- 
tem of  recording,  why  shouldn't  the  citizen 
be  able  to  go  in  and  count  on  Its  accuracy?" 
asks  Klttrie. 


It  is  the  lenders  who  dictate  settlement 
practices.  A  house  purchased  for  cash  could 
be  transferred  without  any  expense  other 
than  taxes  and  recording  fees.  But  what 
lenders  in  Washington  dictate  Is  qult«  dif- 
ferent  from  what  Boston  lenders  want. 

Boston  lenders  do  not  require  title  insur- 
ance; Washington  lenders  do.  And  Boston 
lenders  either  don't  require  or  else  pay 
themselves  for  surveys,  appraisals,  credit  re- 
ports, notaries  and  extended  property  tax 
escrows.  Washington  lenders  require  all  these 
services  and  place  the  burden  of  paying  for 
them  on  the  buyer. 

Bankers  say  Boston  banks,  which  charge 
lower  interest  on  mortgage  loans  than  do 
Washington  banks,  are  competitive  for  mort- 
gage customers.  This  Is  because  New  Eng- 
land, with  its  manufacturing  and  insurance 
companies,  has  a  surplus  of  money.  Wash- 
ington, without  an  Industrial  base,  has  a 
deficit  of  money,  meaning  the  banks  here 
compete  to  get  money  rather  than  to  lend  It.    ^ 

As  one  competitive  measure,  Boston  sav- 
ings banks  offer  lower  closing  costs.  "People 
here  shop  for  closing  costs,"  say  Robert  T. 
Lawrence,  senior  vice  president  of  Boston 
Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  Boston's  second 
largest  mortgage  loan  source. 

Referring  to  protection  required  by  Wash- 
ington lenders,  Norman  Mcintosh,  vice  presi- 
dent for  real  estate  of  Provident  Institution 
for  Savings,  the  Boston  area's  largest  mort- 
gage loan  source,  says,  "There's  such  a  thing 
as  going  overboard." 

Instead  of  requiring  title  Insurance,  Bos- 
ton lenders  rely  upon  the  word  of  lawyers 
that  title  is  sound.  If  the  lawyer  Is  wrong, 
he  pays. 

"We  have  a  strong  tradition  of  lawyers 
making  good  on  their  titles,"  says  Paul  O. 
Counlhan,  a  Boston  lawyer. 

Title  insurance  is  a  relatively  recent  de- 
velopment related  to  quicker  turnover  of 
property  in  tirban  areas,  says  Ted  J.  Fiflis,  a 
University  of  Colorado  law  professor  who  has 
studied  settlement  costs.  Ralph  C.  Smith  of 
Commonwealth  Land  Title  Insurance  Co. 
says  fewer  than  25  per  cent  of  property 
transfers  In  the  U.S.  are  covered  by  title  In- 
surance. 

Another  major  difference  between  Wash- 
ington and  Boston  practices  is  that  It  Is 
unclear  whether  Washington  area  settlement 
attorneys  represent  buyers,  developers,  lend- 
ers or  real  estate  brokers,  while  In  Boston 
It  is  made  clear  that  the  lawyer  represents 
the  lender. 

Massachusetts  law  requires  banks  to  tell 
borrowers  in  their  letters  committing 
mortgages  that  the  lawyer  will  represent  the 
bank.  The  law  also  requires  that  the  bank  bill 
buyers  for  the  lawyer's  fees.  And  to  comply 
with  bar  ethics,  says  Boston  lawyer  Wolfe, 
lawyers  tell  buyers  orally  at  settlement  that 
they  represent  the  lender.  Buyers  are  told 
they  can  hire  their  own  lawyer  if  they  wish. 

Throxigh  this  direct  tie  between  lawyers 
and  banks,  banks  keep  costs  down  by  exert- 
ing pressure  on  their  lawyers.  As  a  result, 
a  buyer  can  call  five  banks  in  Boston  and 
get  five  different  quotes  on  closing  costs. 

Lawyers'  charges  on  a  $40,000  house  closing 
range  from  $270  to  $360  In  Boston.  This 
compares  with  $555  In  Virginia,  $525  in  Prince 
Georges  County,  $385  in  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty and  $314  in  the  District.  (ITie  Maryland 
fees  include  title  insurance  commissions 
pocketed  by  lawyers  there.)  The  title  In- 
surance premium,  that  practically  rules  out 
the  possibility  that  lawyers  will  have  to  pay 
for  claims,  is  an  extra  $160  In  the  Washing- 
ton area. 

Boston  lenders  require  an  average  of  2^ 
months  of  property  taxes  In  escrow,  com- 
pared with  up  to  a  year  In  the  Washington 
area.  Transfer  taxes  also  are  far  lower  in 
Boston,  and  many  experts  believe  Washing- 
ton levies  should  be  brought  Into  line. 
Transfer    taxes,    says    Henry   J.    Aaron,    a 


Brookings  Institution  economist,  are  a  poor 
and  arbitrary  way  to  get  revenue. 

"Transfer  taxes  are  not  related  In  any  logi- 
cal way  either  to  ability  to  pay  or  benefits 
received."  pr.  Aaron  says.  "Lots  of  people 
who  are  wealthy  don't  buy  houses,  and  the 
fact  that  these  people  aren't  taxed  and  oth- 
ers are  Is  Inequitable." 

Traditionally,  property  taxes  are  the  most 
poUtically  sensitive  taxes  on  a  local  level,  and 
experts  say  transfer  taxes  are  a  less  visible 
way  to  Increase  revenues. 

A  report  prepared  this  year  by  the  Vir- 
ginia bar  on  kickback  arrangements  of  Vir- 
ginia title  lawyers  and  the  inefficiency  of 
present  title-searching  methods  concludes 
that  "unless  the  bar  Itself  makes  a  serious 
effort  to  rectify  the  injustices  to  the  public 
set  out  above,  the  day  will  soon  come  when 
outside  forces  will  do  Just  that." 

The  report  continues:  "It  would  seem  that 
the  committee  is  recommending  a  change 
which  would  adversely  affect  the  lawyer's 
pocketbook.  This  may  be  so.  but  we  are  liv- 
ing In  times  of  change,  and  this  would  not  be 
the  only  change  that  might  adversely  affect 
the  Income  of  lawyers.  The  no-fault 
rule  In  personal  injury  cases  is  another  exam- 
ple of  such  a  change  which  Is  currently  be- 
ing proposed." 

The  comparison  with  no-fault  Insurance  is 
apt.  Prof.  Starrs,  for  one,  contends  that  as 
in  no-fault  Insurance  plans,  lawyers  could 
"for  almost  all  purposes  be  taken  out  of  the 
title  picture." 

Others  say  that  the  principle  behind  no- 
fault— that  changes  In  the  law  can  reduce 
costs  by  eliminating  needless  work— can  be 
applied  to  title  transfers. 

Charles  S.  Bresler,  head  of  Bresler  &  Reiner 
Inc.,  one  of  Metropolitan  Washington's  larg- 
est and  most  diversified  developers  of  resi- 
dential housing,  office  buUdlngs,  and  shop- 
ping centers,  says  he  sees  no  reason  why 
sale  of  a  house  should  not  be  as  simple  and 
Inexpensive  as  the  sale  of  a  car. 

Bresler,  who  studied  the  problem  In  an 
attempt  to  cut  costs  on  his  own  develop- 
ments, says  regional  computer  centers  should 
keep  records  on  property  transfers  the  way 
state  auto  registration  bureaus  keep  track  of 
car  ownership. 

"The  cost  of  this  would  be  infinitesimal," 
he  says,  and  would  considerably  cut  down  on 
title  defects. 

In  addition,  Bresler  proposes  a  federal  ti- 
tle Insurance  program,  as  mortgages  are  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion and  Veterans  Administration,  to  cover 
any  claims  that  arise.  The  instirance,  like 
FHA  insurance,  would  be  paid  for  by  a  pre- 
mium represenUng  less  than  a  half  of  a  per 
cent  of  the  mortgage  taken  on  a  house,  Bres- 
ler says.  The  prenUum  would  be  paid  only 
once  for  each  house  rather  than  being  col- 
lected each  time  the  hoixse  is  sold,  as  Is  the 
practice  of  private  title  Insurance  compa- 
nies. 

"This  could  cut  out  the  duplication  of 
effort  by  title  insurance  companies  and  title 
searchers  and  bring  costs  down  to  almost 
nothing."  Bresler  claims. 

Others  are  not  so  sure.  Qulntln  Johnstone, 
a  Yale  University  law  professor,  believes  that 
the  method  would  make  property  ownership 
"too  uncertain"  that  the  cost  of  computeriz- 
ing might  exceed  the  efficiencies  produced, 
and  that  federal  title  Insurance  wouldn't 
represent  any  savings  over  private  title  in- 
surance. 

Garrlty,  of  the  American  Land  Title  As- 
sociation, says  computerization  "probably 
would  be  a  great  expense,  and  whether  it 
would  work  might  be  questionable."  Oovern- 
Qient  title  insurance  would  only  create  "a 
new  federal  bureaucracy"  which  would  add 
to  taxpayer  expense  to  benefit  those  who  buy 
houses,  he  says. 

Prof.  Kittrle  of  American  University  says 
It  Is  the  function  of  government  to  "tell  you 
that  title  to   property  is   valid   and  clear." 
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If  it  did,  there  would  be  no  need  for  Insur- 
ance, he  says. 

"The  present  system,"  says  developer  Bres- 
ler, "puts  a  burden  on  every  home  buyer 
without  giving  him  anything  In  return.  In  a 
day  when  you  can  put  a  man  on  the  moon," 
he  says,  "the  transfer  of  property  Is  still  back 
in  the  horse-and-buggy  era." 


(The  above  editorial  appeared  In  Intercom, 
publication  for  members  of  Government  Em- 
ployes Credit  Union,  El  Paso,  Texas  ) 


CREDIT   UNION   SAVES   HOME 
PURCHASER   $12,000 

(]vfr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
closed article  from  Intercom,  the  pub- 
lication for  members  of  the  Government 
Employees  Credit  Union,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  is 
another  example  of  how  credit  imions 
work  in  the  interest  of  their  members. 

The  article  tells  of  a  woman  who  saved 
$12,000  on  a  home  purchase  transaction 
after  receiving  advice  from  the  credit 
union.  The  lady  wanted  to  refinance  the 
house  for  an  additional  25-year  mortgage 
at  7 '2  percent  interest.  But  after  visiting 
the  credit  union,  she  found  that  she  could 
assume  a  5 -percent  mortgage  loan  which 
had  only  12  years  to  run.  Thus,  the  short 
visit  to  the  credit  union  provided  a 
$12,000  saving. 

Perhaps  the  moral  in  this  situation  Is 
that  while  not  everj'one  who  is  a  credit 
union  member  can  expect  such  a  wind- 
fall, every  member  can  be  assured  that 
the  credit  union  works  only  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  member,  and  if  there  is  any  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained,  it  will  be  gained  by 
the  member. 

The  article  follows: 

Work  Miracles?  Not  Always!  But  CREDrr 
Unions  Can  and  Do  Save  Members  Money 
The  oth«r  day  a  lady  came  to  see  us  say- 
ing she  "just  wanted  some  advice."  The 
lady,  a  widow  and  long-time  good  credit 
union  member,  wanted  to  buy  a  home.  She 
showed  us  a  proposed  Contract  calling  for  a 
small  down  payment  on  a  house  she  liked 
and  financing  the  balance  due  under  an  FHA 
25-year  mortgage  loan  at  71/2%  per  annum. 
Including  the  FHA  insurance. 

It  looked  like  a  good  deal.  Everyone  knows 
an  FHA  mortgage  loan  is  usually  the  most 
reasonable  home  financing  arrangement 
around.  The  lady  had  saved  enough  money  to 
cover  the  small  down  payment.  She  had  also 
carefully  figured  her  personal  budget  and 
knew  she  could  meet  the  monthly  payments. 
But  was  it  really  a  good  deal. 
It  turned  out  the  owner  of  the  house  had  a 
5'^;  mortgage  loan  which  had  only  12  years 
to  run.  A  little  figuring,  and  the  use  of  some 
real  estate  loan  amortization  tables,  showed 
the  lady  could  borrow  a  few  thousand  dollars 
on  a  personal  loan  from  the  credit  union, 
purchase  the  former  owner's  equity,  assume 
the  existing  5""^  mortgage  and  save  $12,000  In 
Interest  charges. 

The  result :  the  lady  will  own  her  home  free 
and  clear  in  12  years  Instead  of  25  years,  will 
save  the  $12,000  and  her  total  monthly  loan 
payments  (on  the  house  and  to  the  credit 
union)  will  be  only  a  few  dollars  more  for 
the  12  years  than  they  would  have  been  for 
25  years  under  the  FHA  mortgage  loans 
arrangement. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  us  .  .  .  FHA 
mortgage  loans  are  fine  and  It  Is  all  right  to 
take  25  years,  if  need  be,  to  pay  for  a  home. 
And  please  do  not  think  we  are  offering  to 
save  $12,000  for  every  member  who  comes  to 
us  for  "advice"  about  buying  a  home.  But 
we  did  save  one  member  $12,000 1 


COST-OF-LIVING  COUNCIL  SHOULD 
OBEY     CONGRESSIONAL     INTENT 
WITH     RESPECT     TO     DEFINING 
LOW- WAGE  WORKER  EXEMPTION 
(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.   RYAN.   Mr.   Speaker,   when   the 
Congress  enacted  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act  Amendments  of  1971,  it  In- 
cluded a  section,  title  II,  section  203 <d) 
which  provides  that — 

[WJage  Increases  to  an  Individual  whose 
earnings  are  substandard  or  who  is  amongst 
the  working  poor  shall  not  be  limited  in  any 
manner,  until  such  time  as  his  earnings  are 
no  longer  substandard  or  he  is  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  working  poor. 

Instead  of  implementing  this  section 
as  intended  by  the  Congress,  the  Cost-of- 
Living  Coimcil  is  on  the  verge  of  applying 
an  administrative  interpretation  which 
would  perpetuate  the  inequity  this  pro- 
vision was  designed  to  cure.  The  Cost-of- 
Living  Council  has  submitted  a  mem- 
orandum to  the  Pay  Board  suggesting 
that  the  wage  level  for  defining  substand- 
ard earnings  be  $1.90  an  hour,  less  than 
$4,000  per  year. 

The  legislative  history  of  this  section 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  intent  of 
Congress  was  to  define  "substandard 
earnings,"  and  "working  poor,"  to  mean 
a  level  of  income  of  about  $6,960  annual- 
ly. 

This  language  exempting  low-paid 
workers  originated  in  the  House  (my  bill 
H.R.  11406).  The  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  Report  states  with 
respect  to  this  language  ; 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  that 
this  exemption  from  control  apply  to  all 
persons  whose  earnings  are  at  or  below  lev- 
els established  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics in  determining  an  income  necessary 
to  afford  adequate  food,  clothing  and  shelter 
and  similar  necessities.  (Report  No.  92-14 
p.  5) 

The  BLS  in  its  1970  report  sets  forth 
a  minimum  budget  for  a  family  of  four 
in  an  urban  area  as  $6,960  per  year. 
Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  this  is  the  fig- 
ure which  the  Congress  had  in  mind  in  ^ 
enacting  this  provision. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  this 
BLS  report  contemplates  only  one  wage 
earner  in  the  family,  and  it  is  on  that 
basis  that  the  figure  $6,960  annually 
was  determined. 

Furthermore,  it  is  critical  to  note  that 
the  most  recent  BLS  report  giving  the 
$6,960  flguie  was  based  on  1969  data. 
Therefore,  the  $6,960  figure  is  subject 
to  a  cost  of  living  increase  to  account 
for  inflation  of  about  15  percent  through 
1972. 

I  have  urged  the  Cost-of -Living  Coun- 
cil and  the  Pay  Board  to  implement 
the  low-wage  exemption  in  accordance 
with  our  congressional  intent.  The  Cost- 
of  Living  Council  and  the  Pay  Board 
should  carry  out  our  mandate  and  not 
attempt  to  undermine  it  by  administra- 
tive interpretation. 
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ESCALATION   OF   THE   AIR  WAR  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  escalation 
of  U.S.  air  strikes  against  North  Vietnam 
shattered  once  and  for  all  the  illusion 
that  imder  the  President's  vaunted  Viet- 
namization  policy  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  is  dwindling  to  an  end. 

All  that  now  remains  is  the  stark 
horror  of  a  brutal  war  by  proxy — sus- 
tained by  American  bombs  and  aircraft. 

Time  and  time  again  the  President  has 
told  the  Nation  that  Vietnamization 
would  lead  us  to  peace.  But  now  this 
policy  must  be  seen  for  what  it  is:  A  de- 
vice designed  to  screen  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  bankruptcy  of  our  mili- 
tary intervention  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  is 
nothung  more  than  a  public  I'elations  ef- 
fort to  tranquilize  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion, while  our  Government  feeds  the 
fires  of  death  and  destruction  in  Indo- 
china. 

In  an  effort  to  keep  his  Vietnamization 
policy  from  coming  apart  at  the  seams. 
President  Nixon  ordered  massive  air 
strikes  against  North  Vietnam  while  the 
Congress  was  in  recess.  A  tragic  and 
totally  unacceptable  reversion  to  the  dis- 
credited bombing  policy  of  the  past,  this 
is  not  the  path  to  peace  but  the  road  to 
more  bloodshed  and  lives  lost.  The  failure 
of  the  bombing  strategy  has  been  appar- 
ent throughout  the  past  7  years.  It  has 
not  broken  the  will  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  resist,  but  it  has  yielded  untold 
death,  vast  devastation,  and  millions  of 
refugees. 

Under  President  Nixon,  the  air  wax 
has  continued,  more  bomb  tonnage  being 
dropped  during  1959.  1970,  and  1971  than 
In  the  previous  years  of  the  war. 

And  at  the  end  of  December  the  bomb- 
ing raids  over  North  Vietnam  were  re- 
newed and  intensified.  This  escalation 
was  ordered  by  the  President  in  viola- 
tion of  the  declared  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  all  U.S.  military  operations  in 
Indochina  be  terminated  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  and  that  all  U.S.  military 
forces  be  ^^ithdrawn  at  a  date  certain 
subject  to  the  release  of  prisoners  of 
war.  as  set  forth  in  section  601  of  the 
Military  Procurement  Act  of  1971.  Pub- 
lic Law  92-156. 

Therefore,  on  December  28,  39  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  joined  with  me  and 
Ropresentatives  Robert  Kastenmeier 
and  Benjamin  Rosenthal  in  a  bipartisan 
appeal  calling  upon  the  President  to 
order  an  immediate  halt  to  all  American 
bcmbincr  missions  in  North  Vietnam. 

The  text  of  our  December  28,  1971, 
telegram  to  President  Nixon  follows : 

December  28,  1971. 
The   President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

We  are  deeply  distressed  by  the  escalation 
of  TJnlted  States  air  strikes  In  North  Viet- 
nam. Such  a  reversion  to  the  discr?ditetl 
bombing  policy  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion will  not  brlner  the  war  to  the  speedy 
end  all  Americans  desire  Rather,  it  will  serve 
only  to  continue  the  death  and  destruction 
In  Southeast  Asia.  What  America  needs  is 
stepped-up   Initiatives  in  the  Paris  negoti- 


ations, not  a  stepped-up  air  war.  We  urge 
you  to  order  an  immediate  halt  to  all  Amer- 
ican bombing  missions  on  North  Vietnam. 

William  P.  Ryan,  Robert  Kastenmeier, 
Benjamin  Rosenthal,  Bella  Abzug,  Les 
Aspln,  Herman  BadlUo,  Jonathan 
Bingham,  Phillip  Burton. 

Shirley  Chlsholm,  John  Conyers,  Ronald 
Dellums,  Robert  Drinan,  John  Dow, 
Bob  Eckhardt,  Don  Edwards,  Donald 
F'raser. 

Ella  Grasso,  Michael  Harrington,  Augus- 
tus Hawkins,  Ken  Hechler,  Henry  Hel- 
stoski,  Edward  Koch,  Robert  Leggett, 
Paul  McCloskey,  Abner  Mikva. 

Parren  Mitchell,  P.  Bradford  Morse.  Lu- 
clen  Nedzl,  David  Obey,  Charles  Ran- 
gel,  Thomas  Rees,  Ogden  Reid. 

Henry  Reuss,  Donald  Rlegle,  Peter  Ro- 
dlno,  James  Scheuer,  John  Seiberllng, 
Louis  Stokes,  Charles  Vanik,  Members 
of  Congress. 


HARRIS-RYAN  BILL  AUTHORIZING 
FUNDS  FOR  THE  FEDERAL  COM- 
MUNICATIONS COMMISSION  TO 
CONDUCT  STUDY  OF  AMERICAN 
TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission's  an- 
nouncement on  December  23  that  it  has 
abandoned  its  investigation  of  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  constitutes  a 
default  of  the  Commission's  fundamental 
responsibility  to  regulate  A.T.  &  T.  and 
the  Bell  System  in  the  public  interest. 
This  decision  can  only  be  viewed  as  a 
victory  for  special  interests  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public.  On^e  again  a  regula- 
tory agency  has  failed  to  carry  out  its 
mandate  to  regulate  a  substantial  busi- 
ness interest  to  prevent  exploitation  of 
the  public. 

The  Commission  gave  as  its  reason  for 
abandoning  this  investigation  a  lack  of 
funds.  But  the  Commission  never  made  a 
specific  request  to  Consress  for  funds  to 
carry  out  a  study  of  the  factors  which 
make  up  the  rate  base  of  A.T.  &  T. 

So  that  a  lack  of  funds  can  no  longer 
be  used  as  an  excuse.  Senator  Fred 
Harris  and  I  today  are  proposing  legisla- 
tion to  provide  the  Commission  with 
funding  to  carry  out  this  long  deferred 
study  of  A.T.  &  T. 

This  legislation  authorizes  $2  million 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  of  A.T.  &  T.  and 
the  Bell  System.  This  investigation  will 
include,  but  is  not  limited  to:  the  reve- 
nue requirement:;  of  the  A.T.  &  T.  and  the 
Bell  System,  the  reasonableness  of  prices 
and  profits,  the  amoimts  claimed  for  in- 
vestment and  operating  expenses,  and 
the  internal  rate  structure  of  the  inter- 
state and  foreign  message  toll  telephone 
service.  The  Commission  is  required 
within  1  year  of  the  enactment  of  this 
.ict  to  report  to  Congress  the  results  of 
its  study  together  with  its  recommenda- 
tions, including  any  necessary  legislation. 

I  believe  it  is  particularly  necessary 
for  the  Congress  specifically  to  direct  the 
FCC  to  carry  form  its  long-deferred 
study  of  A.T.  &  T.  A^  Commissioner  Nich- 
olas Johnson  pointefd  out  in  his  very  lu- 
cid dissent  to  the  PCC's  decision  to  aban- 
don this  investigation,  the  FCC  knows 


very  little  about  the  major  factors  that 
go  into  setting  the  rate  base  for  A.T.  &  T. 
and  the  Commission  is  iminf  ormed  about 
many  other  critical  factors  such  as  the 
phone  company  pricing  structure  and  the 
relationship  of  A.T.  &  T.  to  its  subsidiaries 
like  Western  Electric  and  New  York 
Telephone.  It  is  unconscionable  that  the 
FCC  should  be  uninformed  about  these 
matters. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  consum- 
ers lose  millions  of  dollars  every  year  be- 
cause of  the  accoimting  and  financial 
practices  employed  by  A.T.  &  T.  and  its 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  New  York  Tele- 
phone. Despite  what  New  York  Telephone 
describes  as  a  21 -year  low  in  its  earn- 
ings, the  company  paid  its  normal  full 
dividend  of  $1.60  on  all  of  its  stock  in 

1970.  The  lucky  sole  stockholder  was  A.T. 
&  T.  This  is  money  that  should  stay  in 
New  York  to  help  improve  service  and 
make  rate  increases  unnecessary.  If  this 
money  had  stayed  in  New  York,  the  enor- 
mous 9-percent  rate  increase  for  the 
New  York  Telephone  Co.  which  was  ap- 
proved yesterday  by  the  New  York  State 
Public  Service  Commission,  might  not 
have  been  granted.  This  9-percent  in- 
crease, in  addition  to  a  "temporary"  rate 
increase  granted  last  July  9  and  made 
permanent  yesterday,  means  that  most 
New  York  City  telephone  users  will  now 
be  paying  rates  29  percent  above  what 
they  were  before  last  July  9.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  FCC  probe  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  between  A.T.  &  T.  and  New 
Yoik  Telephone. 

Today,  Senator  Harris,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commissioner  Nicholas 
Johnson,  and  I  held  a  press  conference 
to  annoimce  the  introduction  of  this 
legislation.  I  believe  Senator  Harris's 
and  Commissioner  Johnson's  remarks 
were  very  cogent.  Therefore,  I  will  in- 
clude their  statements  in  the  Record.  I 
am  also  including  other  essential  back- 
ground documents  relating  to  this  issue 
as  follows: 

First.  The  text  of  the  December  23, 

1971.  opinion  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  announcing  its  de- 
cision to  abandon  this  investigation,  to- 
gether with  concurring  opinion  of  Com- 
missioner Bartley  and  dissenting  opinions 
of  Commissioners  Johnson  and  H.  Rex 
Lee. 

Second.  Correspondence  of  January  1, 

1972.  January  14.  1972,  and  January  16, 
1972,  between  U.S.  Senator  Fred  R. 
Harris  and  FCC  Chairman  Dean  Burch 
concerning  this  matter. 

Third.  A  letter  from  FCC  Chairman 
Burch  of  January  13,  1972,  to  several 
Members  of  Congress  defending  the 
Commission's  decision  in  this  matter. 

Fourth.  A  letter  from  Commissioner 
Johnson  of  January  13,  1972,  to  several 
Members  of  Congress  criticizing  the 
FCC's  decision  in  this  matter. 

Fifth.  An  article  by  Antony  Prisendorf 
from  the  New  York  Post  of  January  12, 
1972. 

The  item  follows : 

Statement  of  Senator  Fred  R.  Harris  (D- 
Okla.i   Press  Conference,  January  18,  1972 

We  are  here  today  to  talk  about  the  aver- 
age person's  telephone  bill — whether  it  will 
go  up,  whether  it  will  go  down,  whether  or 
not   it  will  buy  a  decent  service. 

There     are     public     questions — questions 
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which  Congressman  Ryan,  Commissioner 
Johnson  and  I  have  some  responsibility  to  ad- 
dress— because  the  telephone  company  Is  a 
government-regulated  monopoly.  The  Amer- 
ican Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  and 
its  local  subsidiaries  all  over  the  country  are 
not  competing  firms  in  a  free  market. 

If  you  think  you're  paying  too  much  for 
telephone  service — and  many  people  today 
think  they  are — or  yooi  are  tired  of  not  being 
atjle  to  get  a  dial  tone  or  get  home  repair 
service — and  many  people  today  are  tired 
of  shoddy  telephone  service — there  Is  not 
very  much  you  can  do  about  It.  You  can't 
take  your  business  elsewhere;  AT  &  T  Is  the 
only  telephone  com(>any  in  town. 

To  find  protection  from  telephone  com- 
pany overcharges  and  shoddy  service,  the 
average  person  must  look  to  the  State  and 
Federal  agencies  that  are  supposed  to  regu- 
late AT  &  T  and  its  local  companies.  In  the 
States  that  means  the  local  public  service 
or  public  utility  commission.  Nationally  it 
means  the  Federal  Communicatloms  Com- 
mission. 

In  the  thirty-eight  years  since  the  Con- 
gress set  out  the  PCC's  power  and  duty  to 
regulate  AT  &  T  in  the  Interests  of  the 
public,  the  Commission  has  never  conducted 
a  full  and  open  investigation  of  the  fairness 
of  AT  &  T's  long  distance  rates.  During  that 
same  period  of  time,  through  prosperity  and 
depression.  AT  &  T  never  missed  paying  a 
dividend  to  its  stockholders. 

On  December  23,  1971,  the  FCC  announced 
it  had  decided  over  the  opposition  of  Com- 
missioners Johnson  and  Lee,  to  call  off  the 
only  such  investigation  It  had  ever  planned. 
Right  now  the  only  information  the  Com- 
mission has  to  go  on  in  setting  AT  &  T's 
rates  is  what  is  submitted  by  the  telephone 
company  itself.  And  the  company  obviously 
has  an  Incentive  to  overestimate  costs  and 
underestimate  profits. 

Because  the  law  provides  that  AT  &  T 
may  earn  a  "fair"  profit  on  the  money  It 
invests  In  plants  and  equipment,  the  com- 
pany has  an  incentive  to  classify  everything 
It  can  get  away  with  as  plant  facilities  or 
equipment.  For  example,  as  Commissioner 
Johnson  pointed  out  in  his  dissent  to  the 
PCC's  December  23  decision,  AT  &  T  counts 
the  cost  of  turning  on  a  telephone  when  a 
new  tenatnt  moves  into  an  apartment  as 
part  of  its  equipment  expenses.  Thus,  the 
telephone  company  earns  a  profit,  first,  on 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  telephone 
and,  then,  again  every  time  it  turns  on  the 
telephone  for  a  customer. 

The  story  is  the  same  on  figuring  out  what 
Is  a  "fair"  profit  for  AT  &  T.  The  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  estimated  that  between  1955  and 
1961,  AT  &  T  overcharged  consumers  by  al- 
most $1  billion,  simply  because  the  company 
had  overestimated  what  rates  it  would  have 
to  charge  to  make  a  "fair"  profit  as  set  by 
the  FCC  and  the  Commission  had  never 
bothered  to  check  up  on  It. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  when  the  FCC  de- 
cided to  drop  Its  Investigation  of  how  AT  &  T 
sets  long  distance  rates.  It  was  telling  the 
average  person  In  this  country  that  he  Is  go- 
ing to  pay  more  for  telephone  service.  When 
you  read  In  the  papers  about  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
when  you  read  about  rates  of  return  and  rate 
bases,  when  the  smallest  figures  discussed  are 
In  the  mUlions  of  doUars  and  the  biggest  are 
In  the  billions — you  may  think  it  doesn't 
make  any  difference  to  you  or  your  family. 

But,  In  fact,  every  decision  that  the  FCC 
makes  about  AT  &  T  can  cost  you  and  me 
money.  Because  the  telephone  company  Is  so 
big,  a  one  per  cent  change  In  its  rate  of  profit 
will  cost  the  average  consumer  $13  a  year  In 
higher  telephone  bills.  Likewise,  If  AT  &  T  Is 
allowed  to  Include  one-fifth  too  many  ex- 
penses as  part  of  Its  Investment  In  plants 
and  equipment,  then  the  average  American 
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will  have  to  pay  an  extra  $17  a  year  in  tele- 
phone bills. 

Thus,  It  Is  clear  that  the  kind  of  effort  the 
FCC  puts  Into  regulating  the  telephone  com- 
pany has  direct  Impact  In  dollars  and  cents 
on  the  pocket  books  of  the  average  person  In 
this  country.  You'd  expect  that  keeping  an 
eye  on  AT  &  T  would  be  one  of  the  FCC's 
highest  priorities.  In  fact,  when  the  Congress 
set  up  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion In  1934,  It  said  specifically  that  "the 
Commission  shall  give  to  the  hearing  and 
decision  of  such  questions  (telephone  rate 
Increases)  preference  over  all  other  questions 
pending  before  It  and  decide  the  same  as 
speedily  as  possible." 

And  yet  now  we  see  the  FCC  majority 
abandoning  its  hearing  on  AT  &  T's  rates. 
Explaining  the  Commission's  actions.  Chair- 
man Dean  Burch  has  told  me  that  "as  a  par- 
ent. I  have  made  It  my  practice  never  to 
choose  among  my  children,  and  this  same 
posture  carrie.s  over  to  my  official  respon- 
sibilities." In  addition.  Chairman  Burch  has 
suggested  that  the  FCC  dees  noi  have  the 
res  urces  In  money  or  maiipower  to  ade- 
quately investigate  AT  &  T. 

These  explanations  would  be  acceptable  if 
they  did  not  ignore  the  simple  facts  of  the 
situation.  Chairman  Burch  cannot  vote  le- 
gally to  drop  the  Investigation  "as  a  low 
priority."  when  the  Federal  <5ommunlcations 
Act  of  1934  commands  the  FCC  to  make  tele- 
phone rate  cases  the  highest  priority.  By 
dropping  its  hearings,  these  four  FCC  com- 
missioners are  breaking  the  law.  Likewise  it 
Is  hypocritical  for  Chairman  Burch  to  argue 
that  the  TCC  doesn't  have  the  resources  to 
continue  its  investigation  when  it  has  never 
come  to  the  Congress  to  ask  for  those  re- 
sources. 

In  any  case  that  is  all  past.  What  we  need 
to  do  now  is  get  the  FCC  back  into  the  busi- 
ness of  protecting  the  consumer.  First,  that 
means  that  the  Commission  must  start  obey- 
ing the  law,  Just  like  everyone  else,  by  mak- 
ing rate  regulation  of  AT  &  T  the  Number 
One  priority  the  Congress  said  it  must  be. 
If  the  Commission  revises  its  position  of  Its 
own  accord,  fine. 

If  not,  I  am  prepared  to  take  them  to 
court  to  make  them  do  it. 

Second,  Congressman  Ryan  and  I  are  in- 
troducing a  bill  this  week  to  give  the  FCC 
the  resources  they  say  they  need  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  telephone  company.  It  will  pro- 
vide $1  million  immediately  and  an  extra 
million,  if  necessary,  for  the  FCC  to  hire  the 
eoonomista.  lawyers  and  accountants  It  needs 
to  reopen  and  continue  Its  Investigation  of 
AT  &  T's  rates.  That  sounds  like  a  lot  of  the 
taxpayer's  morvey  to  spend  Just  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  telephone  company.  But  when 
you  realize  that  If  that  $1  million  Invest- 
ment may  lead  to  even  a  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent  cut  in  AT  &  T's  rate  of  profit,  the 
public  will  be  saved  sixty  times  as  much  in 
lower  telephone  bills.  That's  quite  a  bar- 
gain. 

Saving  the  ordinary  consumer  a  few  dol- 
lars, while  protecting  his  right  to  good  tele- 
phone service.  Is  the  Job  the  FCC  Is  sup- 
p>osed  to  do.  We  hope  this  legislation  will 
help  make  sure  that's  the  Job  it  does, 

January  18.  1972.  Press  Conference  of  Sena- 
tor Fred  Harris  and  Congressman  Wh-liam 
P.  Ryan  Regarding  F'CC  Cancellation  of 
AT.  &  T.  Rate  Hearing 

(Statement  of  PCC  Commissioner  Nicholas 
Johnson) 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion's cancellation  of  Its  hearing  Into  the 
expenses  and  Investment  of  the  Bell  System 
Is  the  third  example  In  recent  weeks  of  the 
dominance  of  big  business  in  communica- 
tion's policy. 

The  Report  on  Televised  Violence  came 
out  yesterday.  To  no  one's  surprise.  It  Is 
little  more  than  a  whitewash.  The  Admin- 
istration let  the  networks  pick  their  "Jurors." 


Olven  this  sell-out  to  network  power.  It's  a 
wonder  the  panel  didn't  recommend  parents 
force  their  kids  to  watch  more  violence  be- 
cause it's  good  for  them. 

This  morning  I  came  from  FCC  delibera- 
tions on  cable  television  policy.  On  August 
5,  1971,  the  Commission  advised  the  Senate 
and  House  of  its  new  policy — the  product  of 
months  of  delit>eratlons  and  compromise. 
Subsequently,  the  largest  broadcasters,  cable 
operators  and  program  owners — not  satisfied 
with  a  little  bit  of  greed — got  together  in 
private  sessions  with  PCC  Chairman  Burch 
and  White  House  staff  and  wrote  their  own 
policy.  They — and  the  Chairman — now  ex- 
pect the  other  Commissioners  to  swallow  it 
and  tell  the  Congress  it  serves  "the  public 
interest." 

The  issue  that  Senator  Harris  and  Con- 
gressman Ryan  have  highlighted  is  the 
Commission's  December  21  cancellation  of 
the  only  hearing  the  PCC  has  ever  held  since 
1934  Into  the  expenses  and  Investments  of 
AT&T.  Although  the  Communications  Act 
provides  that  we  should  give  rate  hearings 
"preference  over  all  other  questions"  Chair- 
man Burch  has  decided  that  the  matter  is 
not  of  sufficient  "priority"  to  warrant  use 
of  the  Commission's  resources.  When  pressed 
by  Senator  Harris  to  state  what  his  priorities 
were  he  would  not  do  so. 

No  wonder  the  Commission  has  been  called 
a  leaning  tower  of  Jello. 

I  did  not  call  this  press  conference.  The 
FCC  Is  now  confronted  with  petitions  for 
rehearing  in  the  rate  case,  and  I  would 
therefore  not  address  the  merits  of  the  is- 
sues before  the  Commission.  However.  Sena- 
tor Harris  and  Congressman  Ryan  requested 
my  attendance  here,  and  I  was  pleased  to  be 
able  to  come  at  this  time. 

The  American  people  are  reaching  the  end 
of  their  patience  as  they  sit  by  and  watch 
this  Administration  auction  off  their  land, 
and  lives — and  tax  dollars — to  the  highest 
corporate  bidder.  In  my  Judgment,  anything 
the  Congress  can  do  to  reverse  that  trend — 
at  my  Commission  or  other  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment— should  be  given  all  the  support  we 
can  muster. 


(Before  the  Federal  Communications  (Com- 
mission, Washington,  DC,  Docket  No. 
19129] 

In  the  Matter  or  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co. — Charges  for  Domestic 
Telephone  Service,  A.T.  &  T.  TRANSMrrrAL 
Nos.  10989,  11027 

Adopted:  December  21,  1971;  Released: 
DecemlJer  23,  1971. 

By  the  Commission :  Commissioner  Bartley 
concurring  and  Issuing  a  statement;  Com- 
missioners Johnson  and  H.  Rex  Lee  dissent- 
ing and  issuing  statements. 

1.  By  our  Order  herein  of  January  21,  1971, 
25  F.C.C.  2d  151,  we  directed  that  the  Issues 
Involved  in  these  proceedings  be  heard  and 
determined  in  two  phases.  In  Phase  I.  we 
were  to  address  the  issue  of  the  fair  rate  of 
return  that  should  be  allowed  the  Bell  System 
companies  on  their  Interstate  and  foreign 
communications  services.  The  Issues  Involved 
in  Phase  n  cill  for  an  examination  of  those 
matters  that  could  affect  the  revenue  re- 
quirements of  the  Bell  SystMn,  including  the 
reasonableness  of  Western  Electric 's  prices 
and  profits,  and  the  amounts  claimed  by  the 
carriers  for  investment  and  operating  ex-  J 
penses.  The  Phase  II  Issues  also  contemplated  ' 
examination  of  the  internal  rate  structure  of 
the  Interstate  and  foreign  message  toll  tele- 
phone service.  In  addition,  the  Commission 
announced  that  it  would  retain  Jurisdiction 
of  the  proceedings  herein  until  it  has  reached 
a  determination  in  Docket  No.  19143.  In  the 
Matter  of  the  Petitions  Filed  by  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  con- 
cerning the  effect.  If  any,  of  alleged  discrim- 
inatory practices  of  the  Bell  System  com- 
panleit  on  their  revenue  requirements. 
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y  2.  Related  to  the  rate  of  return  issue  In 
Ph;»se  I  herein  ore  the  proceedings  in  Docket 
No.  18128,  in  which  consideration  Is  being 
given  to  the  principles  that  shoiild  govern 
the  assignment  of  ihe  Bell  System's  revenue 
rcquiremeats  among  its  principal  classes  of 
Ijiterstate  and  foreign  services.  Thus  our 
Order  of  January  21,  1971,  provided  that  the 
implementation  of  our  flndinge  in  Phase  I 
with  respect  to  rate  of  return  will  be  subject 
to  the  determinations  to  be  made  in  Docket 
No.  18128  insofar  as  they  relate  to  the  assign- 
ment of  any  revenue  requirements  to  inter- 
state and  foreign  message  toll  telephone  serv- 
ice. The  accounting  and  refund  requirements 
of  our  Order  of  January  20,  1971,  herein,  will 
of  course  continue  to  operate  until  such  im- 
plementing actions  have  been  taken. 

3.  Pursup-nt  to  our  Order  of  January  21. 
1-971.  the  Hearing  E.Kamlner  has  submitted 
his  Initial  Decision  oh  the  over-all  rate  of 
return  Issue  (Phase  I).  Our  Order  stated 
that: 

"After  the  parties  have  concluded  their 
participation  in  the  rate  of  return  phase, 
they  may  address  themselves  to  the  remain- 
ing Issues  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
expedite  that  phase  of  this  proceeding,  al- 
though we  do  not,  at  this  time,  impose  any 
time  limitations  on  the  conduct  of  that  as- 
pect of  the  matter. "  (paragraph  13a) 

4.  With  the  submission  of  the  Initial  De- 
cision, the  immediate  question  Is  presented 
with  respect  to  the  further  proceedings  re- 
quired to  treat  the  Issues  involved  in  Phase 
II.  The  question   arises   because   we   do   not 
have  sufficient  resources  to  permit  adequate 
staffing  cf  the   hearings  that   would  be   in- 
volved or  to  complete  the  preparatory  staff 
work   required   for  developing  a   meaningful 
evidentiary   record   on   these   issues.   This   is 
the  result  of  the  continuing  growth  in  the 
volume  and  complexity  of  regulatory  prob- 
lems within   the   common   carrier  field.   We 
need  only  mention  as  examples  in  tills  con- 
nection such  matters  as  the  many  pending 
applications  which  have  been  filed  with  us 
for  authorization   for   the   establishment    of 
competitive    services    and    facilities    in    the 
field   of    intercity   specialized   common    car- 
rier communications;   our  pending  proceed- 
ing looking  toward  the  formulation  of  policy 
to  guide  our  development  of  domestic  satel- 
lite systems:  further  implementation  of  the 
Carterjone   policy   by   expanding   the   Inter- 
connection options  to  communications  users 
in  the  beneficial  use  of  the  existing  common 
carrier  networks;    the  initial   determination 
of  policies  to  govern  rate-making  applicable 
to  International  services  of  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corporation;    and  the  deter- 
mination  of  rate  making  principles  appli- 
cable to  the  rate  levels  and  structures  for  the 
various  classifications  of  domestic  communi- 
cations   (Docket  No.   18128).  This  increased 
workload  is,  of  course,  aggravated  by  budg- 
etary and  staffing  limitations  and  turnover 
over  which  we  have  no  control. 

5.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  find  it 
necessary  to  revise  our  program  priorities  and 
to  defer  action  on  the  Phase  II  i.ssues  until 
we  are  In  a  position  to  go  forward  with  the 
proceedings  in  a  meaningful  manner.  With- 
out minimizing  the  Importance  to  the  con- 
sumers of  communications  services  of  the 
Issues  Involved  In  Phase  II  and  the  recog- 
nized need  to  seek  their  resolution  as  soon 
as  we  are  able  to  ^o  so.  we  believe  It  will 
make  for  a  more  orderly  procedure  to  di.";- 
miss  the  proceedings  with  respect  to  Pha=e 
II  issiies.  rather  than  simply  deferring.  Wc 
will  relnstltxite  further  proceedings  on  the 
Issues  Involved  as  and  when  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  treat  them  with  the  required  effec- 
tiveness. 

6.  It  Is  ordered.  That  the  proceedings  are 
dismissed  herein  Insofar  as  the  issues  in 
Phose  II  ai-e  concerned  and  Jur'sdlctlon  Is 
retained  with  respect  to  the  aforementioned 
matters  involved  In  and  related  to  the  Issues 
involved  In  Phase  I  as  discussed  above. 
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Federal  Communications  Commission — 
See  attached  statements  of  Commissioners 
Hartley,  Johnson  and  H.  Rex  Lee. 

Ben  F.  Waple. 

Secretary. 

CONCURRING   STATEMENT  OF  COMMISSIONER 
ROBERT     T.     HARTLEY 

I  have  Joined  in  the  action  taken  by  th- 
majority  in  this  case  although  I  deeply  re- 
gret the  underlying  reasons  that  make  this 
action  necessary. 

The  Commission's  action  Is  a  frank  ad- 
mission that  we  do  not  have  the  minimum 
capabilities  to  carry  out  our  most  funda- 
mental statutory  responsibilities  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  public  in  fair  and  rea- 
sonable interstate  rates.  It  is  also  a  forceful 
dramatization  of  the  unrealistic  and  penuri- 
ous budget  and  fiscal  policies  that  have 
shackled  the  Commission's  regulatory  efforts 
in  the  past  decade  in  the  common  carrier 
field. 

The  issues  Involved  In  Phase  2,  which  w« 
are  dismissing,  are  addressed  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  billions  of  dollars  of  costs 
upon  which  the  rates  of  the  Bell  System  are 
based.  They  also  address  the  soundness  of 
the  rate  structure  for  interstate  telephone 
services.  In  other  words,  these  issues  are 
dealing  with  the  most  basic  matters  of  regu- 
latory concern. 

The  common  carrier  industry  has  been 
growiiig  at  a  faster  pace  than  any  other 
sectof  of  our  economy.  Public  expenditures 
for  common  carrier  services  subject  to  Fed- 
eral regulation  exceed  $6.5  billion  a  year  and 
have  been  growing  by  more  than  10' r  an- 
nually in  the  past  decade.  In  1961  the  plant 
of  the  telephone  system  in  the  United  States 
represented  an  investment  of  some  $32  bil- 
lion. Today  that  plant  Investment  has  more 
than  doubled  where  It  now  exceeds  some  $76 
billion  and  it,  too.  Is  growing  at  about  an 
annual  rate  of  10%. 

Advances  in  cbmmunlcations  and  related 
technologies,  such  as  the  electronic  com- 
puter and  communications  satellites,  have 
not  only  revolutionized  the  methods  by  which 
conventional  communications  services  are 
supplied,  but  they  have  also  generated  con- 
sumer demands  for  new,  expanded  and  im- 
proved services  of  all  kinds.  This  dynamic 
growth  and  change  translate  Into  increas- 
ingly complex  regulatory  problems  faced  by 
the  country  such  as  those  ej^amples  cited 
In  the  Commission's  majority  opinion. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  a 
change  in  the  fundamental  approach  of 
Congress  to  the  funding  of  the  Commission's 
regulatory  responsibilities.'  First.  It  Is  im- 
perative that  the  Commission's  resources  be 
sufficiently  and  systematically  augmented  to 
a  level  which  permits  an  on-going  regulatory 
program  to  deal  with  Issues,  such  ss  those 
involved  in  Phase  2,  on  a  continuing  basis. 
Second,  with  respect  to  a  matter  as  complex 
and  far-reaching  as  Western  Electrlc's  rela- 
tionship to  the  Bell  System  and  the  effects 
of  that  relationship  on  the  cost  of  telephone 
service,  it  is  my  opinion  that  an  investiga- 
tion of  this  matter  should  be  undertaken  by 
the  Congress  Itself  or  by  a  special  task  force 
functioning  under  the  aegis  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  financed  through  a  separate  appro- 
priation. Any  such  Investigation  should  also 
examine  the  effects  of  vertical  Integration  of 
telephone     operations    and     manufacturing. 
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'  From  my  address.  "Let's  Abolish  the 
FCC,"  (page  6),  Illinois  Broadcasters  Asso- 
ciation. May  23.  1968:  "I  believe  there  would 
be  a  more  responsible  administration  of  the 
differing  functions  now  administered  by  the 
FCC  if  they  were  the  responsibilities  of  sepa- 
rate agencies.  I  think  they  would  each  fare 
better  In  their  appeals  for  manpower  and 
money;  they  would  each  be  able  to  concen- 
trate more  and  become  more  expert  in 
their  more  specialized  field;  the  members 
could  give  greater  guidance  to  their  staffs  on 
policy  planning  and  In  supervision." 


This  Industry  structure  no  longer  applies 
solely  to  the  Bell  System.  In  recent  years.  It 
has  also  become  a  basic  characteristic  of  the 
Independent  segment  of  the  telephone  Indus- 
try as  a  result  of  mergers  and  consolidations 
f  Independent  telephone  operations  within 
orporate  systems  which  include  manufac- 
turing and  marketing  affiliates. 

Bell  Non-Regulation 

DISSENTING  OPINION  OF  COMMISSIONER 
NICHOLAS    JOHNSON 

I  dissent  to  these  two  actions  by  the  major- 
ity but  I  admire  my  colleagues'  candor. 

The  FCC  has  concluded  that  examination 
of  the  appropriateness  of  Bell's  costs,  the  role 
of  Western  Electric,  vertical  integration  In 
the  telephone  industry,  and  the  internal  rate 
structure  of  the  long  distance  telephone 
schedule  are  matters  of  low  priority  given  the 
Commission's  present  resources  and  activities. 
The  promises  made  in  1965,  and  reaffirmed  In 
1971,  that  these  were  matters  that  should 
be  investigated  are  not  to  be  fulfilled.  Rather 
than  continuing  the  six-year-old  charade  of 
"deferring"  proceedings  the  Commission 
does  not  plan  to  activate  anyway,  however, 
the  majority  now  simply  dismisses  them. 

I  dissent  on  both  management  and  sub- 
stantive grounds. 

On  substantive  grounds  I  believe  these 
matters  are  of  a  higher  priority  than  do  my 
colleagues.  We  have  spent  significant  re- 
sources on  determining  the  appropriate  rate 
of  return  for  the  Bell  System.  We  have  spent 
very  little  time  in  examining  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  costs  which  the  Bell  System  in- 
curs and  deducts  from  revenues  before  the 
Commission  ever  gets  to  the  question  of  rate 
of  return.  (See  my  opinion  concurring  to  the 
designation  for  hearing  of  the  present  rate 
increase.  Docket  19129,  i4r&r  27  FCC.  2d 
151,  165  (1971).)  Questions  concerning  the 
level  of  maintenance  expenses,  levels  of  man- 
agerial expenses,  the  appropriate  treatment  of 
accelerated  depreciation  and  many  others — 
Issues  raised  in  prior  proceedings — will  now 
not  be  examined. 

The  American  people  paid  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem companies  over  $17  billion  last  year.  The 
prices    they   paid    were   not   determined    by 
forces  of  free  private  enterprise  operating  in 
a     competitive     market — In     part     because 
Bell    has    fought    the    possibility    of    mar- 
ketplace  competition    at   every    turn.    Tele- 
phone rates  are  initially  set  by  a  monopolis- 
tic company  at  whatever  level  It  wishes.  The 
reason   the   Federal   Communications   Com- 
mission and  the  state  regulatory  commissions 
are  responsible  for  reviewing  and  approving 
those  prices  is  because  the  public  is  other- 
wise left  with  no  protection  whatsoever.  For 
the  FCC  to  say  it  does   not  have  the  "re- 
sources"   to    do    this    Job — a    Job    which,   of 
course,  the  Bell  System  hopes  it  won't  do — 
is  like  your  bank  telling  you  It  doesn't  have 
the  resources  to  prevent  other  people  with- 
drawing money  from  your  checking  account. 
If  an  unemployed  Inner  city  resident  breaks 
Into  a  coin  phone  box  and  takes  $3.20  to  feed 
his  family  he  Is  considered  an  outcast,  his 
earning  potential  is  cut  off  entirely,  and  he  Is 
sent  to  the  Jallhou.se.  But  If  a  wealthy  tele- 
phone company  executive  succeeds  in  "break- 
ing Into"  100  million  private  telephones,  tak- 
ing $3  20  from  each  subscriber  by  manipulat- 
ing the  law,  he  is  hailed  as  a  pillar  of  the 
business  community,  his  stock  goes  up.  and 
he's  Invited  to  the  White  House.  I  think  it's 
about   time   that    "law    and   order" — not   to 
mention   w.ige-price  control — be  applied   to 
rich  and  poor  alike. 

There  is  considerable  question  whether  a 
handful  of  professionals  in  an  agency  like  the 
FCC  can  ever  "regulate"  the  rates  of  a  com- 
pany with  $40  billion  in  assets  and  a  $17  bil- 
lion gross.  But  putting  a<?lde  for  a  moment 
that  well-founded  skepticism,  let's  take  a 
look  at  how  those  rates  are  set. 

"Rate  of  return" — the  part  of  the  proceed- 
ing to  which  the  FCC  is  willing  to  turn  its  at- 


tention— involves  perhaps  the  least  signifi- 
cant aspect  of  the  public's  monthly  telephone 
bill. 

There  are  at  least  four  factors  that  go  into 
fixing  a  phone  bill. 

(1)  Expenses.  All  the  bills  together  will 
have  to  generate  at  least  enough  Income  to 
pay  for  the  phone  company's  expenses  of 
operation. 

(2)  Capital  Investment.  The  compan'y  Is 
entitled  to  some  return  on  its  "investment" — 
the  value  of  the  lines,  and  poles,  and  tele- 
pho.ies,  and  other  equipment  that  goes  into 
running  a  telephone  company.  That  invest- 
ment, known  as  "rate  base,"  has  to  be  com- 
puted. 

(3 )  Rate  of  return.  Once  the  amount  of  the 
rate  base  has  been  ascertained,  the  regulatory 
agency  in  question  then  has  to  address  the 
question  of  "rate  of  return" — what  percent- 
age return  Is  the  company  entitled  to  have  on 
that  Investment.  This  Is  the  aspect  of  utility 
rate  hearings  that  often  attracts  the  most 
public  and  media  attention. 

(4)  Pricing.  Decisions  must  be  made  about 
rates  for  individual  services  within  the  guide- 
lines determined  for  expenses,  rate  base,  and 
rate  of  return.  How  is  the  revenue  to  be  gen- 
erated? Will  the  homeowiier  pay  more  for  his 
service  while  the  businessman  pays  the 
same — In  the  way  that  postal  Increases  tend 
to  be  lowest  for  Junk  mail  and  highest  for 
first  class?  It's  little  consolation  to  know  the 
phone  company's  rate  of  return  went  from 
8',  to  9^";  (a  12V2''  increase),  if  your  own 
bill  went  up  20'^. 

Obviously,  however  high  the  phone  com- 
pany's profits  may  be.  they  do  not  represent  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  average  sub- 
scriber's telephone  bill.  Most  of  that  bill  goes 
to  pay  expenses.  Are  the  expenses  reasonable 
and  fair?  The  FCC  doesn't  know.  And,  as  of 
today,  it  makes  clear  it  has  no  Intention  of 
finding  out.  It's  as  If  an  employee  would  say 
to  his  boss,  "I'll  negotiate  with  you  about  my 
salary — but  of  course  I  won't  let  you  look  at 
my  unlimited  expense  account." 

As  for  the  portion  of  the  bill  that  is  profit, 
it  is  obviously  as  much  affected  by  the  size 
of  the  "rate  base"  as  it  is  by  the  "rate  of  re- 
turn." Let's  look  at  an  example. 

Suppose  the  company's  capital  Investment 
Is  considerable  to  be  $50  billion.  A  IC;  rate 
of  return  means  $5  billion  profit  a  year.  An 
8'~,  rate  of  return  means  a  $4  billion  profit 
a  year — $1  billion  difference. 

But  consider  for  a  moment  that  the  capital 
Investment  may  lie  Inflated — or  represent 
arbitrary  decisions.  Suppose  what  would  cost 
$50  billion  to  replace  today  only  cost  $30 
billion  when  It  was  built  and  could  only  be 
sold  for  $20  billion  if  It  had  to  be  sold  In  Its 
present  condition.  What's  the  rate  base? 
Keeping  the  rate  of  return  the  same — at  the 
higher  10'^  figure — the  profit  fluctuates  from 
$5  billion  to  $2  billion,  a  $3  billion  difference. 

One  example.  During  the  rate  of  return 
hearing  it  came  out,  that  Bell  regularly  puts 
in  Its  rate  base  at  cost — which,  of  course.  It 
computes  internally  within  the  company — 
for  turning  on  the  telephone  in  an  apart- 
ment when  a  new  occupant  moves  In.  The 
value  of  the  telephone  (which  Bell  has 
bought  from  Itself  at  whatever  price  It 
chooses)  Is,  ol  lourse,  also  placed  In  the  rate 
base.  There  is  tio  telling  how  many  new 
telephones  are  turned  on  each  year.  It  is. 
obviously,  far  more  than  there  are  new  tele- 
phone instruments  manufactured  and  in- 
stalled. Whatever  may  be  the  most  appropri- 
ate way  of  determining  the  cost  to  the  com- 
pany of  turning  on  those  telephones,  it  seems 
to  me  there  is  considerable  question  as  to 
the  propriety  of  treating  that  cost  as  a 
"capital"  item  on  which  the  company  wlU 
be  fjermitted  to  earn  a  "rate  of  return"  for 
years  and  years  until  entirely  depreciated.  I 
could  go  on  with  the  examples,  but  I  trust 
this  makes  the  point:  to  regulate  telephone 
rates  responsibly  one  simply  must  know  the 
contents,   and  formulae   used,   In   the   rate 


base.  To  "regulate"  a  rate  of  return  without 
examining  what's  in  the  rate  base  is  like 
agreeing  to  pay  a  merchant  an  18 '^t  carrying 
charge  on  your  unpaid  balance,  while  leav- 
ing to  him  the  discretion  of  "defining"  un- 
paid balance  to  be  the  maximum  amount 
you  ere  ever  permitted  to  charge,  or  any 
other  level  he  chooses. 

These  Issues  need  not  be  made  sophisti- 
cated and  obtuse.  They  are  simple  and  fun- 
damental. 

The  FCC  has  not  been  regulating  the  Bell 
System  as  the  law  and  common  sense  re- 
quires it  to  do.  It  has  been  granting  Bell's 
requested  rate  Increases  while  procrastinat- 
ing on  the  Job  of  examining  its  costs  and 
rate  base.  I  am  as  tired  of  the  liypocrisy  as 
my  colleagues.  I  commend  them  for  their 
candor  in  abandoning  publicly  a  task  that 
has  not.  in  fact,  been  tended  to  anyway.  Our 
difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  I  would  es- 
tablish a  management  system  to  permit  us 
to  evaluate  priorities,  and  then — probably — 
accord  this  crucial,  first  responsibility  of  the 
FCC  more  resources  than  they  have. 

Vertical  Integration  also  presents  several 
important  questions.  If  the  Bell  System  is 
correct,  and  Western  Electric  Is  the  cheapest 
supplier  of  communications  equipment,  why 
shouldn't  non-Bell  companies  buy  from  the 
lowest  cost  source?  The  1956  Consent  Decree 
prohibiting  such  sales  by  Western  Electric 
should  be  examined  in  light  of  developments 
in  the  past  15  years.  Alternatively,  how  does 
vertical  Integration  affect  the  pace  of  tech- 
nological Innovation,  and  also  tlie  emergence 
of  non-telephone  common  carriers  who  want 
to  sell  communications  equipment?  Our  Trial 
Staff  urged  in  the  rate  of  return  proceeding 
that  the  rate  of  return  for  Western  Electric 
is  relevant  to  any  determination  of  a  rate  of 
return  for  the  Bell  System  overall.  Tlie 
counter-argument  is  that  this  Is  a  question 
for  a  subsequent  phase — which  is  now  dis- 
missed. 

In  short,  it  borders  on  the  Irresponsible  for 
the  regulatory  agency  concerned  with  Inter- 
state telephone  communications  to  ignore 
these  questions.  The  1965  AT&T  Investiga- 
tion was  thought  important  becaiise  no  such 
Investigation  had  been  held  in  30  years  on 
the  Bell  System.  I  do  not  see  that  six  years 
have  made  the  Issues  any  less  urgent. 

I  must  admit  that  it  is  difficult  to  be 
confident  about  what  the  priorities  of  the 
FCC  should  be.  I  am  a  little  surprised  that 
my  colleagues  can  be  so  sure.  This  agency  has 
never  attempted  to  determine  what  the 
totality  of  agency  programs  and  projects  are, 
what  resources — personnel,  contractual  stud- 
ies, and  consultant  help — are  required  to 
meet  the  program  needs,  what  the  outputs 
and  goals  of  the  various  programs  and  proj- 
ects are,  what  alternatives  there  are  to  doing 
the  present  programs  and  projects,  and  final- 
ly, what  difference  it  makes  to  assign  alter- 
ageiicy. 

We  do  not  now  have  this  information 
for  the  agency  as  a  whole,  nor  for  the 
common  carrier  activity  in  particular.  No 
one  questions  that  this  agency  cannot  do  all 
it  would  like  with  every  project  it  might 
undertake.  My  objection  is  that  the  decisions 
on  what  to  do  are  not  made  rationally  and 
systematically.  It  has  not  been  done  In  the 
budgetary  process.  It  has  not  been  done  in 
managerial  control  of  agency  activity,  and 
it  is  not  being  done  here. 

Continuation  of  Phase  II — whether  In 
Docket  No.  16258  or  Docket  No.  19129 — has 
always  been  a  stepchild  here.  Whenever  the 
question  of  initiation  of  proceedings  has  been 
raised,  It  has  met  with  significant  resistances 
The  Commissioners  have  not  made  a  sophis- 
ticated presentation  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  or  the  Congress  on  this 
Issue,  describing  with  any  particularity  the 
resources  required  to  do  the  Job  adequately, 
and  the  possible  multl-bllllon-dollar  benefits 
that  could  flow  in  terms  of  this  Commission's 
responsibilities  to  the  consuming  public,  the 


American  business  community  In  general, 
and  the  communications  Industry  in  particu- 
lar. We  have  not  attempted  to  push  vigorous- 
ly a  svipplemental  appropriation  request  that 
would  focus  on  these  matters.  It  is  wron^sto 
blame,  by  implication,  the  Office  of  Manag^ 
ment  and  Budget  or  the  Congress  by  saying 
we  don  t  have  the  resources,  and  they  should 
have  been  provided  to  us.  Neither  Congress 
nor  OMB  has  ever  been  given  the  choice  of 
giving  us  the  resources  we  think  we  need,  or 
watching  tliese  crucial  proceedings  be  ter- 
minated. We  have  no  one  to  blame  but 
ourselves. 

I  dissent. 

Attachment. 

Appendix 
Excerpt  Prom  Concurring  Opinion  to  Ini- 
tial Commission  Action  Setting  the  AT  &  T 
Rate  Increase  for  Hearing. 
(In  the  Matter  of  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  .  .  .  Docket  No.  19129,  27  FCC. 
2d  151.  165,  January  21,  1971 1 
Now  that   the  Commission  has  decided  to 
designate  this  case  for  hearing,  I  want  to  in- 
dicate the  Issues  I  believe  must  be  explored 
before  the  Commission  can  make  a  determi- 
nation   on    this    massive    rate    Increases    for 
the  Bell  System.  It  is  clear  what  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem want.s  the  Commission  to  do.  It  -vould 
prefer  a  quick  rate  of  return  hearing  where 
rate  of  return  is  the  only  issue.  It  wants  ques- 
tions of  costs,  rate  base  questions,  and  ques- 
tions ef  pricing  allocation  to  be  deferred  to 
the   hopefully   distant   future.   I   believe   we 
simply  must  not  fall  into  this  trap  again.  In 
1965    the    Commission    promised    to    explore 
costs,  pricing  policies,  and  rale  base-Western 
Electric  relationships  in  a  full  rate  investiga- 
tion. On  those  particular  issues  the  passage 
of  six  years  has  shown  no  real  results.  When 
questions  of  quick  rale  decreases  are  at  stake 
for  the  consumer,  an  argument  can  be  made 
that  Ignoring  time-consuming  issues  may  de- 
lay deserved  rate  decreases,  and  the  Commis- 
sion should   move   ahead  quickly.   But   now 
that  there  are  price  increases  to  be  paid  by 
consumers,  at  a  time  when  the  highest  na- 
tional priority  should  be  directed  to  reduc- 
ing inflationary  price  increases,  the  Commis- 
sion can  no  longer  ignore  important  rate  is- 
sues. I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  encouragement 
of  e.\pedition  in  Commission  proceedings,  but 
I  will  not  worship  expedition  at  the  expense 
of  thoroughness  when  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  the  public's  money  are  at  stake. 
The  Commission  has  expressed   a  hoped- 
for  time  schedule.  I  would  expect  that  our 
staff    would   Immediately    tell    us   if   its   re- 
sources are  inadequate  to  do  a  thorough  Job, 
and  that  it  would  then  be  up  to  the  Commis- 
sion  to  secure  those  resources  if  our  staff 
lacks  them.  The  Commission  has  indicated 
in  Its  January  12  letter  to  Bell  the  issues  it 
particularly  wishes  to  explore  in  the  upccln- 
ing  hearing — Issues  on  allocations  of  reveifue 
requirements   among   Bell's   service»j-«*fnd   a 
speedy  resolution  of  the  issues  in  Dkt.  No. 
18128  where  those  questions  are  already  being 
litigated.  Other  Issues  the  Commission  point- 
ed to  In  its  letter  Include  Bell's  estimate  of 
the  elasticity  of  the  MTT  service   (message 
toll  telephone,  the  "long  distance"  per-call 
pricing  system),  and  Its  predictions  on  the 
Increases    in   costs,   particularly   In   mainte- 
nance expenses.   Naturally  these  are  all   Is- 
sues  the   Commission   must   explore    in   the 
forthcoming  hearing. 

But  there  are  other  Bell  costs  which  the 
Commission  should  evaluate  before  deciding 
that  Bell  can  tax  its  subscribers  an  additional 
half  billion  dollars  every  year.  Tliese  should 
include  Bell's  advertising  expenses,  parti- 
cularly expenses  for  institutional  advertis- 
ing and  for  service  stimulation  at  times  when 
Bell  was  already  having  problems  meeting 
service  demands.  Another  category  which 
sould  be  examined  is  that  of  managerial  ex- 
penses, and  the  possibility  that  the  cost-plus 
contract  of  regulation  has  induced  padding 
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In  this  area.  And  fundamental  to  any  deter- 
minations about  cost  of  capital,  rate  of  re- 
turn, and  financing  policies  are  evaluations 
of  growth  policies — particularly  In  areas 
which  might  be  considered  peripheral  to  the 
provision  of  a  basic  telephone  service.  The 
spector  of  other  utilities,  such  as  railroads 
like  the  Penn-Central,  concentrating  on  ex- 
pansion in  exotic  areas  to  the  detriment  of 
basic  consumer  services,  should  be  explored 
In  any  expansion  program  as  massive  as  that 
of  the  Bell  System. 

In  my  Judgment,  public  utility  regulation 
generally  tends  to  be  perceived  by  public, 
companies  and  commissions  alike  In  a  way 
that  over-emp.iaslzes  profit  ("rate  of  re- 
turn") and  under-emphaslzes  costs  (and 
capital  investment,  or  "rate  base"). 

Bell  earns  a  rate  of  return  on  Its  "rate  bEise" 
(depreciated  capital  Investment).  Subscrib- 
ers' monthly  bills  are  computed  at  levels  suf- 
ficient to  guarantee  the  company  the  recovery 
of  all  of  Its  costs  of  operation  plus  a  profit 
("rate  of  return").  Of  the  total  amount  paid 
by  the  subscribers,  something  on  the  order 
of  80%  represents  costs  rather  than  prof- 
Its. 

Assume  the  following  ballpark  figures  for 
purposes  of  ease  of  Illustration: 

Rate  base:  «40  billion. 

Rate  of  return:  T',  . 

Annual  costs  of  operation:  $10  billion. 
Subscribers  would  have  to  pay  telephone  bills 
sufficient  to  raise  $10  billion  costs  plus  $2.8 
billion  profit  (T~r  of  a  $40  million  rat«  base 
as  a  rate   of  return)    or  812.8  billion. 

Now  assume  the  rrvte  of  return  Is  increased 
10' r,  from  $2  8  billion  to  about  $3  billion, 
and  exists  remain  constant.  The  total  sub- 
scriber burden  Increases  from  $12.8  billion 
to  $13  billion. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  costs  increase  by  10'":^ , 
from  $10  billion  to  $11  billion  (while  the 
rate  of  return  remains  constant),  the  sub- 
scribers' burden  goes  from  $12.8  billion  to 
$13.8  billion. 

Moreover,  even  the  amount  of  profit  Is 
affected  as  much  by  the  amount  of  the 
rate  base  as  by  the  "rate"  of  return. 

A  7";  rate  of  return  on  $40  billion  Is  $2.8 
billion  of  annual  profit.  A  6'"  rate  of  return 
on  $40  billion  is  $2.4  billion.  Exit  a  7'";  rate  of 
return  on  $30  billion  Is  only  $2.1  billion. 

The  only  point  of  this  dlscxisslon  is  that  It 
Is  dangerously  shortsighted  for  this  Com- 
mission to  be  willing  to  accept  the  com- 
pany's suggestion  that  it  pass  upon  a  half- 
blllion-dollar  annual  Increase  by  examin- 
ing only  the  Issue  of  rate  of  return  while 
ignoring  (or  continuing  to  postpone  for  s\ib- 
sequent  consideration — which  Is  the  same 
thing)  the  80"^  of  the  subscribers'  burden 
represented  by  the  company's  unexamined 
multl-bilUon-dollar  levels  of  costs,  and  the 
tens-of-bllllons-of-dollars  of  rate  base  to 
which  the  simple  rate-of-return  psrcentago 
would  be  applied. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission petition  charging  that  Bell  discrimi- 
nates In  Its  hiring  practices  Is  an  Issue  the 
Commls.'Jlon  cannot  duck,  no  matter  how 
strongly  Bell  cries  "foul."  EEOCs  position  Is 
that  no  rate  Increases  may  be  found  by  the 
Commission  to  be  In  the  public  Interest  while 
Bell  discriminates  in  employment.  There  Is 
some  concern  by  the  Commission  on  the 
relevance  cf  this  Issue  to  what  Is  construed 
as  the  narrow  issue  of  rate  levels.  I  do  not 
now  reach  that  question  because  I  do  not 
need  to.  I  would  establish  a  separate  pro- 
ceeding, to  be  resolved  concurrently  with  this 
one.  to  examine  EEOCs  charge.  EEOC  should 
be  permitted  to  file  a  brief  subsequently, 
after  the  evidentiary  proceeding,  showing 
how  Its  complaint  is  relevant  to  the  Com- 
mission determination  on  the  proposed  rate 
Increase. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  half  of  Bell's 
direct  case  In  this  proceeding.  Bell  statements 
10  through  16,  are  directed  toward  Justifying 
the  present  vertically  Integrated  relationship 


with  Western  Electric.  This  is  another  ter- 
ribly Important  issue  that  the  Commission 
promised  It  would  explore  In  its  1965  rate 
investigation,  but  which  It  has  never  con- 
sidered. I  do  not  believe  the  Commission  can 
any  longer  shirk  Its  duty  In  this  area.  Verti- 
cal integration  has  Increased  In  the  domestic 
common  carrier  Industry  since  1965,  I  be- 
lieve the  Commission  must  now  open  a  new 
proceeding  and  undertake  a  full  market  study 
of  vertical  integration,  particularly  In  this 
era  of  changing  rates  of  technological  Inno- 
vation. The  Department  of  Justice  has  com- 
me.ited  in  another  proceeding  before  the 
FCC: 

"The  Bell  System  has  traditionally  relied 
on  a  captive  equipment  supplier.  Western 
Electric,  and  has  continued  to  rely  extremely 
heavily  on  that  supplier,  thereby  Insuring 
that  virtual  nationwide  monofwly  In  public 
message  telephone  service  be  rejjeated  In  the 
field  of  telephonic  equipment,  whether  or 
not  there  was  any  economic  justification  for 
such  concentration  at  the  manufacturing 
level." 

DOJ  Reply  Comments  in  Dkt.  No.  18920, 
p.  3  (emphasis  supplied).  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  question  of  vertical  integra- 
tion In  the  domestic  common  carrier  indus- 
try is  one  the  Commission  simply  must  ex- 
amine fully,  particularly  when  the  issues  are 
related  to  the  Bell  half-bllUon-dollar  rate 
increase.  Even  Bell  acknowledges  the  crucial 
Importance  of  this  relationship  by  devoting 
so  much  of  its  direct  case  to  It.  A  full  market 
study  of  vertical  integration  should  again 
proceed  concurrently  with  the  other  proceed- 
ings related  to  the  rate  Increases — Dkt.  No. 
18128  on  pricing:  the  EEOC  proceeding;  and 
the  rate  of  return/cost  Justification  proceed- 
ing. 

For  this  Commission  to  do  otherwise  seems 
to  me  to  leave  it  open  to  the  charge  that 
it  acquiesces  in  Bell's  setting  the  rules  for 
Commission  action,  rather  than  the  Com- 
mission setting  the  rules  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic. In  short,  I  believe  the  least  the  Commis- 
sion can  do  on  a  rate  increase  of  this  magni- 
tude Is  to  conduct  a  proceeding  no  less 
thorough  than  some  of  those  conducted  by 
the  state  commissions — for  example,  the  Cal- 
ifornia Investigation  in  1964  of  Pacific  Tele- 
phone. Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  53 
P.U.R.  3d  513  (1964),  aff'd  in  major  respects 
62  Cal.  2d  634.  58  P.U.R.  3d  229  (1965).  I  do 
not  see  how  the  Commission  can  maintain 
that  it  has  done  an  adequate  Job  of  protect- 
ing the  public  without  such  an  effort.  This  is 
particularly  so  when  it  is  apparently  this 
Commission's  destiny  to  preside  over  perhaps 
the  largest  proposed  public  utility  rate  in- 
crease in  history. 

Perhaps  the  Commission  does  not  have  the 
resources  to  undertake  the  Job  it  should. 
If  true,  then  an  estimate  of  the  resources 
required  should  b«  made  and  a  candid  re- 
quest for  those  resources  made.  (And,  of 
course,  any  "public  interest"  Intervenors 
ought  to  be  specially  welcomed,  rather  than 
discouraged  as  has  so  often  been  the  case  In 
the  past.)  But  I  cannot  believe  that  with  a 
half-billion  dollars  at  stake,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  public — who  must  pay  these 
prices — will  not  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  Commission's  needs.  And  if  statutory  au- 
thority is  thought  to  be  lacking  to  protect 
the  public  and  Its  own  regulatory  processes, 
I  would  exi>ect  the  Commission  to  seek  that 
authority  with  vigor. 

It  might  be  argued  that  pursuing  these  Is- 
sues would  risk  "delays."  I  have  heard  these 
arguments,  and  I  am  not  persuaded.  If  an  ad- 
equate hearing  takes  a  little  longer,  the  Com- 
mission has  ample  power  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  all  parties.  Including  Bell.  I  would 
welcome  a  reasoned  presentation  as  to  why 
the  Commission  should  not  move  In  the  man- 
ner I  have  suggested.  And  I  would  especially 
like  to  hear  any  reason  why  an  Intervening 
six  years  have  decreased  the  urgency  of  the 
issues  the  Commission  should  exDlore. 


DISSENTING    STATEMENT   OP   COMMISSIONER 
H.     REX    LEE 

I  must  dissent  to  the  majority's  action  in 
dismissing  further  proceedings  in  Docket  No. 
16258  and  in  Phase  II  of  Docket  No.  19129. 
While  I  am  most  sympathetic  with  the  ma- 
jority's position,  especially  In  light  of  the 
current  budgetary  and  staffing  limitations 
(including  restrictions  Imposed  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget),  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  timing  of  the  action  taken. 

The  Commission  Intended  these  proceed- 
ings to  serve  as  the  vehicle  for  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  revenue  requirements  of 
the  Bell  System,  including  the  reasonable- 
ness of  Western  Electric's  prices  and  profits, 
and  of  the  basis  upon  which  such  revenue 
requirements  are  to  be  determined.  The 
Phase  II  inquiry  also  contemplated  an  ex- 
amination of  the  internal  rate  structure  of 
the  Interstate  and  foreign  message  toll  tele- 
phone service.  The  majority's  action  in  dis- 
missing these  highly  important  inquiries  is 
based  on  the  painful  fact  that  the  Commis- 
sion does  not  now  possess  sufficient  resources 
to  ensure  the  development  of  meaningful 
records  in  these  proceedings  or  even  to  staff 
the  hearings  that  must  be  held. 

The  Inquiries  previously  ordered  by  the 
Commission  into  the  rate  structure  of  the 
Bell  System.  Including  the  amounts  claimed 
by  the  carriers  for  investment  and  operating 
expenses  and  the  relationship  between  Uie 
associated  telephone  companies  and  their 
equipment  supplier,  are  much  too  Important 
to  the  consumers  of  Interstate  and  foreign 
communicaclons  services  to  permit  a  termi- 
nation of  these  proceedings.  Moreover,  our 
decision  in  the  Phase  I  Inquiry  as  to  the  ap- 
propriate rate  of  return  for  AT&T  is  closely 
interwoven  with  an  existing  rate  structure 
that  must  be  examined  If  we  are  to  fulfill 
our  regulatory  responsibilities. 

With  the  given  restraints  imposed  upon 
this  agency  in  the  form  of  budgetary  and 
average  grade  reductions  and  the  current 
staff  turnover  In  the  Common  Carrier  Bu- 
reau, it  seems  unlikely  that  these  proceedings 
will  be  reactivated  In  the  near  future.  Rather 
than  be  faced  with  such  a  prospect,  I  would 
have  preferred  to  keep  the  proceedings  alive 
by  seeking  from  the  OMB  a  specific  exemption 
from  the  existing  budgetary  and  average 
grade  restrictions  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
accomplish  this  task.  I  believe  it  pertinent 
to  point  out  that  the  Congress  In  the  last 
session  appropriated  all  the  monies  requested 
by  the  FCC  that  were  cleared  by  the  OMB. 
This  appropriation  Included  funds  for  addi- 
tional staff  for  the  Common  Carrier  Bureau. 
While  this  additional  personnel  may  not  have 
been  adequate  for  the  total  tasks  contem- 
plated in  this  proceeding,  it  would  have  been 
enough  to  keep  this  proceeding  alive  until 
ihe  next  fiscal  year.  I  would  then  have  pre- 
sented to  the  OMB  an  adequate  program  for 
the  1973  fiscal  year  budget. 

Quite  simply,  before  taking  such  a  drastic 
step  as  the  majority  is  doing  today,  I  believe 
that  the  Commission  should  have  notified 
the  Congress  that  without  additional  re- 
sources the  Bell  System,  as  well  as  other 
Important  utilities,  will  be  entering  Into  a 
period  of  effective  deregulation  in  signifi- 
cant areas.  If  after  presentation  to  the  OMB 
and  the  Congress,  it  is  decided  to  follow  this 
line  of  deregulation,  I  would  certainly  con- 
sider the  majority's  action  to  be  appropri- 
ate. But  not  until  that  time. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  1, 1972. 
Mr.  Dean  BtracH, 

Chairman,  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Chairman  Bttrch:  I  was  disturbed 
to  read  of  the  December  23  decision  by  the 
FOC  to  abandon  plans  to  Investigate  the  rate 
base  of  the  Bell  Telephone  System  because 
of  Inadequate  staff.  The  effect  of  this  de- 
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cislon  on  the  public  and  on  American  in- 
dustry could  be  disastrous.  They  will  con- 
clude, and  Justifiably  I  believe,  that  in  choos- 
ing not  to  proceed  with  this  examination,  the 
PCC  has  surrendered  to  bigness.  They  will 
think  that  while  the  PCC  will  tackle  the  little 
guys,  the  giants  will  be  left  alone. 

In  exploring  the  history  of  this  case,  it  was 
especially  distressing  to  realize  that  this  is 
not  an  isolated  Instance  of  the  regulated 
ruling  the  regulators.  Who  knows  how  many 
quiet  surrenders  are  made  by  federal  regula- 
tory bodies  each  year? 

Because  this  case  thus  carries  implications 
far  beyond  its  immediate  boundaries,  I  am 
preparing  legislation  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds  to  continue  the  investigation  of  mam- 
moth AT&T— with  its  800,000  employees 
and  billions  in  assets.  I  will  propose  an  initial 
appropriation  of  $1  million  to  the  PCC  for 
fiscal  1972  to  add  SO  econoimisits  and  office 
personnel  to  the  PCC  staff.  If  this  addition 
proves  inadequate,  the  bill  will  earmark  an- 
other $1  million  In  supplementary  funds  for 
still  more  staff  later. 

I  ask  you  to  Join  me  in  seeking  from  the 
Congress  the  necessary  funds  to  rescue  this 
crucial  project.  In  defending  this  appropria- 
tion, however,  It  will  be  helpful  to  have  from 
you  a  list  of  the  priorities  the  PCC  will  pur- 
sue during  your  tenure  as  Chairman.  In  an- 
nouncing its  decision,  the  PCC  majority  de- 
clared that  an  exploration  of  the  AT&T  rate 
base  Is  not  high  on  the  Commission's  list  of 
priorities. 

Since  the  PCC  has  never  made  public  a 
detailed  agenda  of  priorities,  this  declaration 
Invites  serious  mistrust  and  cynicism  among 
AT&T  consumers — who  will  conclude  that 
such  major  decisions  are  made  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis. 

It  therefore  would  be  useful  to  have  an- 
swers to  the  following  questions:  What  is  a 
higher  priority  than  regulating  the  biggest 
monopoly  in  America?  Exactly  how  will  Com- 
mission resources  be  allocated  during  the  next 
several  years?  What  additional  funding  will 
the  PCC  require  to  perform  what  you  con- 
sider its  duties?  What  price  will  the  Ameri- 
can public  pay  in  overcharges  and  deterio- 
rating services  if  the  PCC  is  forced  to  back 
away  from  encounters  with  the  corporate 
giants  because  of  Inadequate  funding  or 
sUff? 

Since  I  will  be  submitting  this  bill  to  the 
Congress  when  it  reconvenes  January  18,  I 
would  appreciate  having  your  answers  before 
that  date.  I  ask  you  to  speak  out  on  behalf 
of  the  tens  of  millions  of  Americans  who  will 
pay  excessive  telephone  charges  for  years  if 
the  PCC  does  not  undertake  this  vital  in- 
vestigation of  AT&T. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Fred  R.  Harris, 

V.  S.  Senate. 


Federal     Communications     Com- 
mission, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  14, 1972. 
Hon.  Fred  R.  Harris. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Harris:  Your  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 1st  raises  questions  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
address  them. 

But,  first.  I  feel  I  must  demur  from  your 
characterization  of  the  Commission's  de- 
cision of  December  23,  1971.  It  did  not  con- 
stitute an  "abandonment"  of  our  Intention 
"to  investigate  the  rate  base"  of  the  Bell 
System.  And.  although  I  can  only  speak  for 
myself  and  from  my  own  perspective.  I  know 
of  no  "surrenders"  (quiet  or  otherwise)  that 
this  Commission  has  made  during  my  tenure 
as  Chairman.  This  is  not  to  say  that  every  one 
of  our  Judgment  calls  has  been  greeted  with 


universal   approbation — but   "surrenders   to 
the  regulated,"  no. 

Rather  than  restating  here  the  thinking 
that  entered  into  the  December  23rd  de- 
cision, I  have  attached  a  copy  of  my  recent 
letter  to  several  of  your  colleagues  that  sets 
forth  the  rationale  for  that  decision.  I  re- 
iterate and  underscore  its  conclusion:  that 
it  does  define  an  effective  regulatory  pro- 
(.'riim  and  one  that  has  worked  to  the  public 
bc-n?fit. 

You  ask  for  my  personal  "list  of  priorities" 
and.  again.  I  must  demur.  As  a  parent,  I've 
made  it  my  practice  never  to  choose  among 
my  children,  and  this  same  posture  carries 
over  to  my  official  responsibilities.  I  have  no 
facetious  intent  in  saying  this,  for  the  fact 
is  that  the  Commission  is  confronted  with 
literally  dozens  of  "priority"  issues  at  any 
given  time — ^all  of  them  of  high  importance, 
all  of  them  with  far-reaching  public  interest 
implications. 

Let  me  cite  Just  as  examples,  the  AT&T 
rate  case  now  awaiting  decision  as  to  permis- 
sible "range  of  return"  (the  critical  Phase 
One  of  Docket  19129) ;  the  proceeding  on  al- 
location of  overall  revenue  -requirements 
among  the  various  categories  of  Bell's  Inter- 
state services;  the  formulation  of  policy  gov- 
erning domestic  satellite  systems;  rate  de- 
terminations involving  COMSAT;  the  draft- 
ing and  Implementation  of  new  rules  for  the 
near-term  evolution  of  cable  television; 
pending  proceedings  with  respect  to  chil- 
dren 's  programing  and  its  commercial  con- 
tent; completion  of  new  policies  and  proce- 
dures as  to  broadcast  license  renewals;  re- 
vision of  the  Commission's  fairness  doctrine; 
revision  of  our  broadcast  and  cable  multiple 
ownership  policies — and  I  could  go  on  for 
several  additional  pages  before  running  low 
on  "priorities"  and  beginning  to  note  the 
■•normal"  business  that  constantly  confronts 
us. 

I  am  neither  making  excuses  nor  looking 
for  sympathy.  The  further  fact  is,  very  can- 
didly, that  we  can  never  have  staff  resources 
wholly  adequate  to  these  responsibilities. 
Nor  can  such  staff  be  recruited  and  trained 
on  a  one-year  one-shot  "crash"  basis.  During 
my  tenure  as  Chairman,  we  have  asked  each 
year  for  steady  incremental  build-ups  in 
staff  resources — which,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
Congress  has  granted.  We  will  continue  to 
do  so  in  Fiscal  '73,  and  for  as  long  as  I  hold 
this  office.  We  will,  more  particularly,  con- 
tinue to  apply  the  lion's  share  of  our  Com- 
mon Carrier  Bureau  resources  to  an  ongoing 
program  of  in-depth  surveillance  of  the  Bell 
System  and  other  carriers,  always  retaining 
the  option  of  moving  to  the  hearing  process 
when  this  course  of  action  promises  a  sub- 
stantial pay  off.  Let  me  repeat  this:  the  ac- 
tion of  December  23rd  did  not  foreclose  the 
hearing  option  with  respect  to  rate-base  de- 
terminations. 

Again.  Senator,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  Inquiry.  Whether  or  not  we  agree  about 
the  impact  of  this  or  any  other  Commission 
decision  Is  relatively  unimportant.  What  does 
matter  Is  that  the  reasons  for  them  be  made 
part  of  the  public  record. 

Finally,  petitions  for  reconsideration  of  our 
December  23rd  action  have  been  filed  by 
parties  to  the  proceeding.  I  have  not  yet  ex- 
amined these  petitions  and  have  thus 
reached  no  Judgment  on  their  merits.  You 
will  appreciate  that  the  sole  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  set  forth  the  basic  holding  of 
the  December  23rd  action  and  to  indicate  the 
range  of  Important  matters  facing  the  Com- 
mission. In  view  of  the  pending  petitions,  I 
cannot  engage  In  any  continuing  exchange 
on  the  merits  of  these  matters;  but  I  hope 
that  this  general  background  and  clarifica- 
tion Is  helpful  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Dean  Burch. 

Chairman. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  16,  1972. 
Mr.  Dean  Burch 

Chairman,    Federal    Communications    Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mh.  Chairman:  I  am  afraid  your 
letter  of  January  14  on  the  PCC  decisioii  to 
abandon  its  examination  of  the  AT&T  rate 
base  raises  more  questions  than  it  answers. 

You  object  to  my  dexirlption  of  that  de- 
cision as  a  surrender  to  bigness.  But  you  fail 
to  provide  any  evidence  to  lead  me  to  thi.ik 
otherwise. 

I  still  believe  that  setting  a  rate  of  return 
for  the  Bell  System  without  examining  its 
rate  baise  could  cost  the  American  public 
hundreds  of  millions  of  doUai-s  In  telephone 
overcharges  for  years  to  come.  No  one  will 
ever  know,  because  so-called  "continuous  sur- 
veillance '  is  a  feeble  substitute  for  hard- 
liosed  investigation  of  the  AT&T  rate  base  by 
FCC  specialists.  This  program  you  defend 
consists  of  private  meetings  with  AT&T  ex- 
ecutives, from  which  representatives  of  the 
consumer  are  excluded.  The  public  is  en- 
titled to  better  protection  than   this. 

I  am  also  disturbed  by  your  refusal  to  set 
forth  the  priorities  the  FCC  Is  following.  In 
my  letter  of  January  1.  I  asked  you  to  make 
public  how  Commission  resources  will  be 
allocated  during  your  tenure  as  Chairman. 

You  reply  that  you  "never  chooee  among 
my  children,  and  .  .  .  this  same  posture 
carrle.5  over  to  my  official  responsibilities.' 
This  strikes  me  as  a  clear  abdication  of  your 
responsibility  as  Chairman  to  set  goals  for 
the  PCC  and  to  give  It  direction. 

You  also  tell  me  "we  never  have  staff  re- 
sources wholly  adequate  to  these  responsi- 
bilities." Doesn't  this  mean  you  must  decide 
how  to  spend  these  resources,  make  choices, 
set  an  agenda?  Some  projects  must  suffer. 
I  take  it,  while  others  are  served.  Is  this  not 
to  set  priorities? 

So  again  I  ask  you,  as  Chairman  of  the 
FCC.  to  make  public  your  list  of  priorities 
for  the  Commission  in  the  years  ahead. 

And  I  repeat  my  questions  of  January  1 : 
What  Is  a  higher  priority  than  regulating  the 
blg;gest  monopoly  in  America?  And  what 
price  will  the  public  pay  in  overcharges  and 
deteriorating  service  if  the  FCC  is  forced  to 
back  away  from  encounters  with  this  cor- 
porate g;lant  because  of  inadequate  staff  or 
funding? 

These  difficult  questions  remain,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  again  urge  you  to  Join  me  In  seeking 
from  the  Congress  emergency  ftmding  to 
revive  this  Important  Investigation.  I  intend 
to  proceed  with  legislation  to  appropriate  $1 
million  to  add  the  necessary  economists 
and  aides  to  the  FCC  staff  to  carry  out  this 
vital  task. 

I  still  believe  the  ordinary  people  in  this 
country  have  a  right  to  expect  the  FCC  to 
conduct  a  full,  fair,  and  open  Investigation 
of  the  AT&T  rate  base,  as  the  law  requires. 
Sincerely, 

Fred  R.  Harris, 

U.S.  Senate. 

News   From   Federal   Communications 
Commission 

For  information  on  releases  and  texts  call 
632-0002 — January  13.  1972 — C. 

In  a  letter  to  a  group  of  key  Congressional 
leaders,  FCC  Chairman  Dean  Burch  has  re- 
affirmed Commission  policies  in  common  car- 
rier regulation,  stating  that.  "The  Commis- 
sion always  h'as.  does  now.  and  will  continue 
to  regulate  the  Bell  System — vigorously,  ef- 
fectively, and  with  all  the  resources  we  can 
muster." 

The  letter  was  being  submitted.  Chairman 
Burch  said,  to  record  his  personal  views  on 
the  reasoning  behind  a  Commission  an- 
nouncement December  23.  1971,  terminating 
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certain  aspects  of  the  AT&T  rate  case  (Phase 
II.  Docket  19129). 

The  following  Is  the  text  of  the  letter: 

On  December  23.  1971.  the  Commission 
announced  that  It  would  not  go  forward  as 
originally  planned  with  formal  hearings  In 
Phase  II  of  the  AT&T  rate  case  (Docket 
19129).  It  seemed  to  me  then  that  the  de- 
cision spoke  for  itself.  But  In  view  of  the  re- 
action— extending  even  to  the  suggestion 
that  it  represented  some  sort  of  devious  "end 
run"  around  the  Congressional  appropria- 
tions and  oversight  processes — I  can  see  that 
I  was  mistaken,  and  I  believe  it  Is  essential 
to  go  on  record  with  my  personal  views  as  to 
the  rationale  underlying  the  decision. 

That  decision  does  not  mean  that  the  FCC 
has  abdicated  its  regulatory  responsibilities. 
And  it  is  impossible  to  put  this  point  too 
emphatically  We  have  not  "caved  In"  to  the 
AT&T  "giant".  The  Commission  always  has. 
does  now.  and  will  continue  to  regulate  the 
Bell  System — vigorously,  effectively,  and  with 
all  the  resources  we  can  muster. 

What  the  decision  does  mean  is  that  the 
Commission  will  not  now  conduct  a  formal 
hearing  on  the  Phase  II  issues.  They  remain 
before  us.  And  all  our  future  options.  In- 
cluding ultimate  recourse  to  the  hearing 
process,  remain  open. 

It  may  be  that  the  December  23rd  action 
was  impolitic.  Clearly,  it  could  have  been 
more  lucidly  explained.  But  it  was  made 
with  the  public  interest  uppermost,  and  for 
reasons  that  I  believe  are  sound.  Before  turn- 
ing to  those  reasons,  let  me  review  the 
salient  background. 

The  roots  of  the  decision  go  back  at  least 
to  1965  and  Docket  16258  That  landmark  pro- 
ceeding resulted  in  an  interim  decision  of 
July  1967.  Introducing  the  "range  of  return" 
concept  as  the  benchmark  for  AT&T  tariff 
determinations.  (The  permissible  rate  of  re- 
turn was  fixed  then  in  the  range  of  7.0  to 
7.5  percent.)  Equally  Important,  the  Com- 
mission for  the  first  time  formulated  basic 
principles  and  gtiidelines  governing  rate- 
base  determinations  and  Identified  the  prin- 
cipal components  of  investment  that  could 
be  included  In  the  rate  base.  Other  Issues  In 
that  proceeding — deferred  In  1967  and  still 
unresolved  as  of  last  month — were  the  prices 
and  profits  of  Western  Electric  (the  Bell  Sys- 
tem's manufacturing  arm)  and  their  impact 
on  the  cost  of  telephone  service,  and  amounts 
claimed  for  Investment  and  operating  ex- 
penses. You  will  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
these  are  much  the  same  Issues  as  are  in- 
volved In  Phase  II  of  Docket  19129  and  were 
to  repeat,  still  unresolved  fully  six  years  af- 
ter Docket  16258  was  originally  Instituted. 

In  November.  1970.  AT&T  filed  with  the 
Commission  proposed  interstate  rate  In- 
creases that  would  have  produced  $545  mil- 
lion in  net  Income  before  taxes.  Because  of 
the  obvious  public  Interest  considerations  of 
so  major  an  increase,  the  Commission  re- 
quested the  Company  to  set  aside  its  original 
proposal  and  file  instead  for  a  sxibstantlally 
lesser  amount — about  $250  million  in  net  In- 
come before  taxes.  AT&T  acceded  to  this  re- 
quest. (Even  this  proposed  Increase  was  sus- 
pended by  our  order  of  January  20  1971.  and 
made  subject  to  accounting  and  possible 
refund:  it  will  not  become  final  p>endlng  the 
outcome  of  this  and  related  proceedings.) 
And.  as  section  204  of  the  Act  requires,  we 
determined  to  hold  an  expedited  hearing  on 
the  Justification  for  the  proptosed  rate  of  re- 
turn (Phase  I):  this  was  to  be  followed  Im- 
mediately by  a  hearing  on  all  the  other  is- 
sues (Phase  II) . 

The  hearing  process  was  divided  in  tnio 
way  for  sound  reasons.  The  burden  of  proof 
is  on  the  carrier  seeking  rat*  increases.  Thus, 
as  part  of  Its  direct  case  filed  In  support  of 
tariff  changes.  AT&T  submitted  voluminous 
testimony  and  data  on  the  operations,  prices, 
and  profits  of  Western  Electric — to  demon- 
strate that  the  payments  by  the  operating 
companies  of  the  Bell  System  for  the  equip- 


ment and  service  they  purchase  from  their 
Western  Electric  affiliate  are  fair  and  reason- 
able, and  constitute  no  undue  burden  on  the 
users  of  telephone  services. 

This  relationship  involves  unique  complex- 
ities. Further,  the  Commission  could  not  be 
certain  about  the  amounts  of  time  and  staff 
preparation  that  would  be  required  for  an 
In-depth  examination  of  AT&T's  case  In  this 
regard,  and  so  we  reserved  treatment  of  this 
Issue  for  Phase  II  of  the  hearings.  It  was 
contemplated  that  Phase  II  would  consider 
this  and  other  matters,  Including  operating 
expenses  and  maintenance  costs,  that  could 
affect  rate  levels  and  revenue  requirements. 
All  these  matters  call  for  highly  specialized 
Investigation  and  analysis  of  the  carrier's  op- 
erations, to  Identify  any  problems  and  then 
to  establish  the  nature  and  extent  of  rate  ad- 
justments that  might  be  called  for. 

The  rate  of  return  Issues  of  Phase  I  were 
designed  to  examine  AT&T's  principal  Justi- 
fication for  an  immediate  rate  Increase.  And 
the  hearing  on  these  issues  was  among  the 
most  exhaustive  in  recent  Commission  his- 
tory. It  consumed  33  days;  involved  12  AT&T 
witnesses  plus  eight  others.  Including  two 
Independent  experts  on  the  cost  of  capital 
presented  by  the  trial  staff:  and  produced 
more  than  5,000  pages  of  testimony.  And 
the  hearing  was  expedited.  It  began  In 
March.  1971.  and  the  Hearing  Examiner's 
Initial  decision  (recommending  an  8.25  per- 
cent rate  of  return)  was  Issued  In  August. 
Following  that,  the  Commission  en  bone 
held  oral  arguments  covering  two  days — and 
Phase  I  is  now  ripe  for  final  decision. 

An  unpredictable  element  of  delay  has 
skewed  the  normal  course  of  events.  Since 
early  November,  we  have  been  waiting  for 
the  Price  Commission  to  publish  guidelines 
that  will  have  an  Impact  on  pricing  policies 
and  thus  on  rate  determinations  Involving 
regulated  industries  under  the  President's 
economic  stabilization  program.  A  decision 
on  Phase  I  will  soon  be  Issued,  however.  And 
that  decision  will  determine  the  most  criti- 
cal questions  that  are  Involved  In  passing 
on  the  merits  of  AT&T's  case  for  rate  In- 
creases. 

This  brings  us  again  to  mid-December  and 
the  Issues  we  had  originally  deferred  to  the 
Phase  11  hearings.  When  the  Hearing  Ex- 
aminer Indicated  that  he  was  ready  to  pro- 
ceed, we  had  to  face  the  reality  that  we 
simply  were  not  prepared  for  a  meaningful 
examination  of  TA&T's  case  on  Western 
Electric  or  the  other  Phase  II  Issues.  There 
had  been  no  In-depth  Investigation  of  these 
complex,  highly-specialized  Issues.  Our  staff 
resources  had  proved  to  be  too  thin.  And 
some  sort  of  "crash"  effort  seemed  to  promise 
mere  "appearances",  considering  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Issues  involved.  With  all  the 
advantages  of  hindsight.  I  can  now  see  that 
a  whole  series  of  factors  had  come  together: 

(I)  Phase  I  had  not  only  required  a  great 
deal  of  staff  effort,  because  of  Its  complexity 
and  expedited  timetable,  but  also  had  in- 
volved a  new  "staff  consuming"  procedure 
recommended  by  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference. We  separated  the  trial  staff  totally 
from  all  decisionary  aspects  of  both  Phase  I 
and  II  And  this  has  had  the  practical  ef- 
fect— requiring  very  nearly  two  staffs — of 
drastically  diminishing  the  Common  Carrier 
Bureau's  available  staff  expertise. 

(II)  That  staff  was  already  thinned  by 
several  key  losses  and.  since  August,  by 
stringent  hiring  cutbacks  required  to  im- 
plement the  President's  economic  stabiliza- 
tion program. 

(III)  Finally,  there  are  many  other  com- 
plex common  carrier  proceedings  competing 
for  priority,  all  of  them  calling  for  substan- 
tial staff  commitments.  In  bare  outline,  there 
are  hundreds  of  applications  for  competitive 
services  In  the  field  of  specialized  common 
carrier  communications:  Implementation  of 
the  Carterfone  policy  to  expand  Intercon- 
nection options  for  users  of  existing  com- 
mon  carrier   networks;    proceedings   toward 


development  of  a  policy  governing  domestic 
satellite  systems;  and  initial  determination 
of  policies  to  govern  Comsat  rates  In  Inter- 
national services.  Of  particular  pertinence 
to  regulation  of  Bell  System  rates,  there  is 
also  Docket  18128 — In  which  the  Commission 
will  establish  principles  to  prevent  cross- 
subsidy  and  to  facilitate  equitable  alloca- 
tion of  overall  revenue  requirements  among 
the  various  classes  of  Bell's  Interstate  serv- 
ices. Action  on  this  docket  is  moving  forward 
on  schedule. 

Confronting  all  these  considerations  at 
once,  the  Commission  essentially  bad  three 
choices.  We  could  have  proceeded  to  Phase  II 
as  planned.  But  while  this  course  of  action 
might  have  kept  up  appearances,  it  would  in 
fact  have  been  mostly  window  dressing  in 
view  of  the  lack  of  necessary  staff  prepara- 
tion. 

Second,  we  could  simply  have  deferred  the 
hearing  In  Phase  II.  But  this  again  would 
have  meant  evading  the  hard  choice  we  con- 
fronted. The  staff  that  was  not  available  on 
December  23rd  for  specialized  preparatory 
work  would  not  miraculously  become  avail- 
able on  the  24th.  It  takes  time  to  recruit  and 
train  such  expert  staff,  and  then  more  time 
for  them  to  do  the  digging  and  preparation 
that  the  Phase  II  Issues  call  for.  Then,  too, 
effective  government — and  effective  regula- 
tion In  particular — means  acting  as  rapidly 
Is  possible  consistent  with  available  re- 
sources and  competing  priorities.  Postpone- 
ment per  se  might  simply  have  been  a  re- 
enactment  of  the  history  of  Docket   16258. 

We  turned  Instead  to  a  third  choice :  prin- 
cipal reliance  on  a  continuing  program  of 
surveillance  to  develop  the  In-depth  under- 
standing we  need  concerning  the  fundamen- 
tal aspects  of  Bell  System  operations,  and  a 
pteady  buUd-up  of  this  program.  We  will  in 
this  way  recruit  and  train  the  needed  stair. 
And  we  will  be  dealing  Informally  but  ef- 
fectively with  most  of  the  Phase  II  Issues. 
Surveillance  In  my  view  Is  the  most  useful 
Instrument  for  developing  the  data  that 
enables  us  to  sharpen  the  Issues  that  may  or, 
Indeed,  should  ultimately  be  referred  to  for- 
mal hearings.  The  hearing  option,  I  repeat, 
remains  open.  Our  choice  has  been  to  posi- 
tion ourselves  for  maximum  effectiveness — 
by  surveillance  and  hearings.  Far  from 
sloughing  off  our  obligation  to  deal  with  the 
Issues  of  Phase  II,  we  assessed  the  prag- 
matics of  the  situation  and  opted  for  the  one 
course  of  action  that  promises  real  and  Im- 
mediate returns. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  our  continu- 
ing surveillance  efforts  must  be  bolstered. 
We  have  constantly  been  attempting  to  aug- 
ment our  professional  staff  resources  by 
steady  annual  Increments  for  several  years — 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  In  Fiscal  '73.  This 
means  more  Conmaon  Carrier  staff  overall 
and.  even  beyond  that,  the  most  effective 
possible  utilization  of  whatever  staff  we  do 
have.  We  are  also  updating  our  methods  of 
gathering  and  analyzing  both  operating  and 
financial  data  by  use  of  computerized  proc- 
essing techniques. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  accounting  Is 
In  order  with  respect  to  the  Commission's 
ongoing  surveillance  progrsim.  I  do  not  claim 
that  the  program  Is  perfect,  nor  that  a  better 
Job  could  not  have  been  done  with  more 
resources  and  longer  range  planning.  But 
that  will  always  be  true — particularly  be- 
cause there  always  are  unpredictable  factors 
that  enter  into  the  equation.  I  do  maintain, 
however,  that  continuing  surveillance  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  critically  Im- 
portant component  of  the  total  regulatory 
program.  And  it  has  worked  to  benefit  the 
public. 

This  can  be  spelled  out  In  dollars  and 
cents.  In  the  period  since  1953,  the  last  gen- 
eral long-distance  Interstate  rate  increase, 
there  have  been  several  major  rate  reduc- 
tions and  assumption  of  expenses  by  Inter- 
state   operations    that,    together,    substan- 
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tlally  amount  to  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
at  current  levels  of  business.  During  the 
same  period.  It  Is  relevant  to  note.  Bell's 
wage  Index  went  up  by  123  percent  and  Its 
cost  of  debt  capital  by  102  percent.  Even 
with  the  Interim  Increase  of  1971  (now  sub- 
ject to  our  decision  In  Phase  I),  rate  levels 
are  about  9  percent  lower  than  those  pre- 
vailing In  1953 — and,  by  contrast,  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  has  risen  by  52  percent 
and  the  Wholesale  Price  Index  by  30  percent. 

The  continuing  surveillance  program  en- 
compasses many  of  the  Issues  that  were  In- 
volved In  Phase  II.  First:  the  Commission 
establishes  the  rules  and  regulations  that 
govern  the  Bell  System's  accounting  prac- 
tices, and  this  Uniform  System  of  Accounts 
(first  prescribed  in  1935)  is  under  con- 
tinuous staff  review  with  an  eye  to  revision 
and  Improvement.  Second:  our  staff  makes 
studies  and  continual  spot-checks  of  Bell's 
compliance  with  these  prescribed  practices. 
Third:  fifty  State  regulatory  agencies  also 
have  continuing  access  to  the  books  and 
records  of  Bell  System  companies,  and  we 
work  closely  with  NARUC  to  make  sure  that 
our  efforts  are  complementary.  Fourth:  the 
Commission  prescribes  and  every  three  years 
revises  the  depreciation  rates  that  the  Bell 
System  companies  may  use  for  their  depre- 
ciation entries.  And  fifth:  we  receive  regular 
reports  (upwards  of  2600  a  year)  containing 
extensive  financial  and  operating  data  per- 
taining to  the  Bell  System,  Including  West- 
ern Electric,  and  these  are  the  subject  of 
staff  scrutiny  of  any  significant  deviations 
from  normal  trends.  Indeed,  Commission 
rules  require  that  tariff  changes,  new  service 
offerings,  and  facility  applications  must  al- 
ways be  accompanied  by  relevant  economic 
data — and  all  this  Is  part  of  the  continuing 
surveillance  process. 

It  Is  difficult  to  quantify  all  the  savings 
that  accrue  to  the  public  from  such  efforts — 
as.  for  example.  In  the  depreciation  area. 
But  such  savings  do  result  and  they  are  sub- 
stantial. With  heightened  surveillance  ef- 
forts, year  by  year,  I  am  convinced  that  sig- 
nificantly greater  public  benefits  can  reason- 
ably be  expected. 

In  the  last  analysis,  we  are  left  with  two 
principal  questlonSj.  In  view  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, was  the  December  23rd  decision 
a  sound  one?  I  believe  It  was.  And,  even 
more  Important,  do  we  have  a  program  of 
effective  regulation  that  promises  results 
commensurate  with  the  Commission's  high 
statutory  responsibilities?  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  we  do. 

Copies  of  the  letter  were  sent  to:  Senator 
Warren  G.  Magnuson;  Senator  John  O.  Pas- 
tore:  Senator  Norrls  Cotton:  Senator  Howard 
H.  Baker,  Jr.;  Senator  Gordon  Allott;  Con- 
gressman Harley  O.  Staggers:  Congressman 
Torbert  Macdonald,  Congressman  William 
Springer:  Congressman  Hastings  Keith;  and 
Congressman  Edward  P.  Boland. 


Federal  Commi;nications  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  13,  1972. 
Senators  Pastore.  Magnuson,  Cotton,  Baker 

and  Allott, 
Congressmen  St  access,  Macdonald,  Roland, 

Keith  and  Springer, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Oentlemen:  In  1934  the  United  States 
Congress  Instructed  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  prevent  AT&T  from 
making  "unreasonable  discrimination  In 
charges,"  or  charges  that  are  "unjust  or  un- 
reasonable," and  to  "make  a  valuation"  of 
AT&T's  property.  Sections  201(b).  202(a), 
203(a). 

In  1965  the  PCC  undertook  a  hearing  that 
could  have  been  a  step  towards  carrying  out 
these  instructions. 

During  the  seven  years  since,  little  or  noth- 
ing has  been  done  to  execute  the  most  Im- 
portant aspects  of  this  hearing :  whether  Bell 
is  discriminating  against  the  small  consumer 
In  its  pricing;  whether  its  charges  are  based 
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upon  costs  of  doing  business  that  are  unjust 
and  unreasonable  (including  prices  paid  its 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  Western  Electric) ; 
and  the  effort  to  make  a  valuation  of  its 
property  (the  "rate  base" — which  Bell  agiierts 
is  worth  about  $40  billion — ijbOK  which  the 
"rate  of  return"  must  be  pai^p)y  consumers) . 
Note  that  each  of  these  feati 
ones  that  Congress  identified 
years  ago. 

On  December  21,  1971,  the 
finally  admitted — with  commendable  can- 
dor— that  not  only  had  nothing  been  done 
in  the  ptist,  but  that  very  little  was  likely  to 
be  done  In  the  futvire.  Accordingly,  it  was 
simply  cutting  out  the  hypocrisy  and  calling 
off  the  hearing. 

The  majority  concluded  (Commissioner 
Bartley  concurring  with  "deep  regret,"  Com- 
missioner H.  Rex  Lee  and  I  dissenting)  that 
this  hearing  was  being  called  off  because, 
"we  find  it  necessary  to  revise  our  program 
priorities.  .  .  ."  But  it  is  Congress  that  es- 
tablishes our  "program  priorities"  In  common 
carrier  regulation,  not  an  FCC  majority's 
whim.  And  the  Congress  has  expressly  and 
precisely  provided  that  the  FCC  should  give 
"the  hearing  and  decision  of  such  questions 
[telephone  rate  Increases]  preference  over  all 
other  questions  pending  before  it  and  decide 
the  same  as  speedily  as  possible."  Section  204. 

The  Commission,  comfortable  with  the 
years  of  cozy  privacy  of  Its  so-called  "con- 
tinuous surveillance"  procedures  (closed 
door  sessions  with  company  officials),  was 
taken  aback  to  find  the  Congress  and  public 
did  not  take  quite  so  UghUy  its  abdication 
of  responsibility  for  regulating  the  Bell  sys- 
tem In  public  hearings. 

Now  today,  January  13,  the  Chairman  feels 
compelled  to  reply  to  the  understandable 
public  outrage  that  has  accompanied  our 
cancellation  of  the  hearing.  So  he  has  writ- 
ten you  that  "The  Commission  always  has, 
does  now,  and  will  continue  to  regulate  the 
Bell  System — vigorously,  effectively,  and  with 
all  the  resources  we  can  muster."  (One  of  the 
most  disturbing  sentiments  In  his  letter  Is 
his  seeming  willingness — even  desire — to  re- 
turn to  the  "continuous  surveillance"  of  the 
good  old  days.) 

After  all  the  verbiage  In  Chairman  Burch's 
six  page  letter  is  scraped  away,  what  re- 
mains— with  the  stark  prominence  of  the 
Washington  Monument  on  our  city's  sky- 
line— Is  the  overpowering  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  has  never, 
slucH.  emphasize  never,  carried  out  the  rather 
straightforward  Congressional  mandate  of 
1934.  Nor.  I  would  note,  has  It  today  asked 
you  for  the  additional  funds  to  do  the  Job. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  our 
lack  of  resources  to  regulate  AT&T.  (Al- 
though there  have  been  unfilled  positions  In 
the  Common  Carrier  Bureau  for  months.) 
But  our  failure  even  to  ask  for  those  re- 
sources raises  questions  as  to  whether  the 
FCC  has  the  will,  as  well  as  the  way,  to  regu- 
late Bell. 

My  dissenting  opinion  of  December  21, 
1971,  further  spelling  out  my  concerns,  Is 
attached. 

Respectfully, 

Nicholas  Johnson, 

CoTnmtsstoner. 


[From  the  New  York  Post,  Jan.  12,  1972] 

Congress  To  Push  on  ATT  Rates 

(By  Anthony  Prlsendorf ) 

Washington. — Consumer-conscious  Con- 
gressmen are  planning  to  pressure  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  reverse 
itself  and  reopen  Its  cancelled  Investigation 
of  the  rate  base  used  by  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  for  its 'interstate  tele- 
phone service. 

When  Congress  reconvenes  next  week,  com- 
panion bills  win  be  submitted  to  the  House 
and  Senate  appropriating  $1  million  in  emer- 
gency funds  to  cover  the  extraordinary  costs 


Involved  in  such  a  massive  accounting  probe 
of  AT&T. 

The  sponsors  of  the  Congressional  pres- 
sure tactic — Sen  Harris  (D-Okla.)  and  Rep. 
Ryan  (D-Man.)  are  predicting  that  the  ges- 
ture will  receive  broad,  bipartisan  support 
In  both  houses. 

"It'll  be  pretty  tough  for  any  Senator  or 
Congressman  to  get  on  the  consumer-pro- 
tection band-wagon  In  this  election  year  and 
not  support  such  an  Investment."  one  Sena- 
tor's aide  remarked. 

The  basic  thinking  behind  this  "invest- 
ment" approach  in  Congress  Is  essentially 
this:  AT&T's  current  rate  base  Is  about  $50 
billion,  with  an  annual  return — based  on  the 
recent  request  for  a  10  per  cent  return — of 
roughly  $5  billion  a  year.  ">• 

HUGE   potential  SAVINGS 

Harris  and  Ryan  are  prepared  to  argue  that 
even  If  that  rate  base  is  only  slightly  in- 
flated—and no  regulatory  agency  in  the  fed- 
eral government  has  studied  It  for  accuracy 
within  the  i>ast  six  years — a  change  could 
result  In  a  tremendous  savings  for  the  aver- 
age telephone  user. 

For  example,  one  of  Harris'  key  legislative 
aides  theorized.  If  the  rate  base  were  $2  bil- 
lion too  high,  the  adjusted  rate  of  return 
would  mean  a  savings  to  telephone  users  of 
$200  million  a  year. 

Thus,  Harris  and  Ryan  reason.  Investing 
$1  million  of  public  funds  to  conduct  a 
thorough  study  of  the  rate  base  Is  a  small 
price  to  pay  In  view  of  the  potential  savings 
it  could  lead  to. 

The  FCC.  by  a  4  to  2  vote  last  month, 
announced  It  was  abandoning  the  AT&T  in- 
vestigation which  the  commission  initially 
scheduled  six  years  ago. 

The  reasons  given:  the  commission's  Com- 
mon Carrier  Bureau,  the  FCC's  Investigative 
arm  In  this  ca-se.  has  neither  the  financial  nor 
manpower  resources  to  do  the  proper  Job. 

AT&T,  with  subsidiaries  that  include  the 
Bell  System,  has  $50  billion  in  assets,  reve- 
nues last  year  totalling  $17  billion,  and 
800.000  employes  around  the  world. 

The  FCC's  Common  Carrier  Bureau  has  a 
$3  million  annual  budget  and  162  staff 
workers. 


CONDITIONAL  AMNESTY  FOR 
DRAFT  RESISTERS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  an 
estimated  50,000  to  70,000  Americans  in 
exile  who  have  left  this  coimtry  over  the 
past  half  a  decade  to  avoid  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  Many  have  left  because 
they  could  not  in  good  conscience  fight 
in  Vietnam ;  others  perhaps  had  less  good 
reasons. 

With  the  "winding  down"  of  the  war 
and  the  return  of  our  troops  from  Viet- 
nam, I  think  it  is  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary that  we  consider  how  we  can  bring 
home  these  young  Americans.  This  coun- 
try has  already  suffered  a  tragic  loss 
through  the  deaths  of  55,000  young 
Americans  in  Vietnam.  We  cannot  bring 
these  men  back,  but  we  can  bring  back 
those  who  are  in  exile.  To  eCfectively  bar 
their  return  would  be  to  compoimd  the 
tragedy  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
today  to  offer  conditional  amnesty  to  * 
draft  resisteiis.  This  bill,  H.R.  12417 
would  allow  young  men  who  have  left 
the  United  States  since  August  4,  1964. 
to  avoid  the  draft  to  return,  without  fear 
of  prosecution,  if  they  agreed  to  provide 
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2  years  of  civilian  service  to  the  United 
States  in  such  programs  as  VISTA,  in 
Veterans'  Administration  and  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals,  and  in  other 
services  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. This  bill  would  also  apply  to  those 
men  imprisoned  for  draft  violations,  giv- 
ing them  the  option  to  leave  prison  and 
perform  such  alternative  service  with  up 
to  1  year's  credit  being  given  for  the  time 
spent  in  jail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
is  like  the  amnesty  bill  introduced  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  in  the  Senate 
(Mr.  Taft),  the  only  significant  differ- 
ence being  that  the  Senator's  biU  would 
require  3  years  of  civilian  service  while 
my  bill  requires  2  years  of  such  service. 
I  believe  that  a  2-year  requirement  is 
appropriate  because  this  is  the  length  of 
alternative  service  presently  required  of 
conscientious  objectors. 

H.R.  12417  would  become  effective  im- 
mediately upon  enactment  and  allow  a 
man  a  year  in  which  to  exercise  his  option 
to  return. 

In  April  of  1969,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion that  would  assist  the  return  of  those 
who  left  for  reasons  of  conscience  by  al- 
lowing them  to  apply  for  selective  con- 
scientious objector  status.  In  December 
1969.  I  went  to  Canada  and  visited  with 
some  of  the  draft  resisters. 

I  believe  that  enabling  the  young  men 
now  in  exile  to  rejoin  American  society 
is  of  paramount  importance  and  that  Is 
why  I  have  joined  with  Senator  Taft  in 
sponsoring  this  bi-partisan  measure  of- 
fering conditional  amnesty.  The  war  has 
left  great  divisions  in  our  society.  The 
subject  of  amnesty  is  a  highly  emotional 
one.  But,  it  is  time  that  our  country  put 
aside  its  differences  and  lay  to  rest  the 
acrimony  that  has  consumed  us.  Institut- 
ing this  conditional  amnesty  that  de- 
mands some  compromise  from  everyone 
would  be  a  step  in  this  direction.  I  be- 
lieve that  civilian  service  in  return  for 
repatriation  is  a  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary response  which  takes  into  consider- 
ation the  legitimate  feelings  of  those  who 
served  in  Vietnam — many  of  whom  op- 
posed the  war — and  of  the  families  of 
those  who  lost  their  lives  there. 

Amnesty  is  not  a  new  concept  to  the 
United  States.  George  Washington 
granted  amnesty  to  several  hundred 
Whiskey  Insurrectionists  in  1795.  In  a 
move  to  reunite  the  country.  President 
Lincoln  instituted  a  program  of  amnesty, 
and  most  recently  President  Harry  Tru- 
man in  1945  granted  pardons  to  draft 
evaders.  Surely,  the  United  States  at 
this  point  in  her  economic  and  social 
history  should  have  the  magnanimity 
to  grant  an  amnesty  to  those  who  left  the 
coimtry  in  order  to  avoid  fighting  in  a 
war  they  believed  to  be  unconstitutional 
and  immoral. 

In  a  recent  survey  conducted  by  the 
Gallup  Organization  for  Newsweek  con- 
siderable support  was  found  for  condi- 
tional amnesty:  64  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents said  they  favored  amnesty 
with  a  national  service  requirement.  A 
number  of  religious  leaders  have  ad- 
vanced the  Idea  of  an  amnesty  for  the 
Vietnam  draft  evaders,  including  the  late 
Cardinal  Cushing  who  urged  the  Govern- 
ment as  an  Easter  gesture  to  drop 
charges  against  these  men  for,  in  his 


words,  "wherever  our  young  people,  even 
for  reasons  we  do  not  know,  stand  in 
need  of  mercy,  let  us  reach  out  to  them." 
The  text  of  H.R.  12417  follows: 

H.R.  12417 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
to  conditionally  suspend  the  application  of 
certain  penal  provisions  of  law 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  of  chapter  119  a  new  chapter,  as 
follows : 

"Chaptee  122. — Conditional  Suspension  of 
THE  Application  of  Certain  Penal  Provi- 
sions OF  Law 

"Sec. 

"2610.  Amnesty;  conditions. 
"2611.  Release  of  persons  convlctv<»d;  dismis- 
sal of  proceedings. 
"2612.  Pardons. 
"2613.  Exception. 
"2614.  Administration. 

"§  2610.  Amnesty;  conditions. 

"(a)  No  law  providing  for  the  punishment 
of  persons  evading  or  refusing  registration 
for  the  military  service  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  persons  evading  or  refusing  induction 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
shall  apply  to  any  person  who  has  evaded  or 
refused  such  registration  or  Induction  since 
August  4,  1964,  if  not  later  than  one  yeaw 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  chap- 
ter, such  person — 

"  ( 1 )  presents  himself  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  or  such  other  offi- 
cial or  officials  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
President. 

"(2)  agrees  in  accordance  with  regulations 
established  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  enlist  and  serve  for  a  period 
of  two  years  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  or  agrees  to  serve  for  a  period 
of  two  years"  in  Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America  (VISTA),  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital,  a  Public  Health  Service  hospi- 
tal, or  other  service  eligible  pursuant  to  reg- 
ulations Issued  under  section  2614  of  this 
title,  and 

"(3)  agrees  to  serve  for  such  period  In  the 
lowest  pay  grade  at  which  persons  serve  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America  (VISTA), 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals.  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals,  or  other  service 
eligible  pursuant  to  regulations  issued  under 
section  2614  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  willful  failure  or  refusal  of  any 
person  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  his  agree- 
ment under  this  section  shall  void  any  errant 
of  Immunity  made  to  such  person  under  this 
section. 

"§  2611.  Release  of  persons  convicted;  dis- 
missal of  proceedings. 

"(a)  Any  person  who  has  been  convicted 
and  is  serving  a  prison  sentence  for  evading 
or  falling  to  register  for  the  military  service 
of  the  United  States  after  August  4.  1964.  or 
tar  evading  or  refusing  induction  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  after  such 
date  shall  be  released  from  prison,  and  the  re- 
maining portion  of  any  punishment  shall  be 
waived  If  such  i>«rson  compiles  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2610(a)  of  this  title, 
except  that  the  two-year  period  of  military  or 
public  service  required  thereunder  shall  be 
reduced  by  any  period  equal  to  the  period 
served  by  such  person  In  prison  for  his  con- 
viction, but  such  period  shall  not  be  reduced 
by  more  than  one  year.  Any  such  person  shall 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  present  himself 
to  the  Attorney  General  pursuant  to  section 
2610(a)  of  thU  title. 

"(b)  Any  pending  legal  proceedings 
brought  against  any  person  as  a  result  of  his 
evading  or  falling  to  register  for  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  after  Augtist  4, 
1964,  or  for  evading  or  refusing  Induction  In 


the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  after 
such  date  shall  be  dismissed  by  the  United 
States  if  such  person  enters  Into  an  agree- 
ment described  in  section  2610(a)  of  this 
title  and  completes  the  period  of  military  or 
public  service  prescribed  In  such  agreement. 
"§  2612.  Pardons. 

"(a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  grant  a  pardon  to  any  person 
convicted  of  any  offense  described  in  section 
2611(a)  of  this  title  If  such  person  enters 
Into  an  agreement  described  In  section  2610 
(a)  of  this  title  and  completes  the  period  of 
military  or  public  service  prescribed  In  such 
agreement. 

"(b)  In  any  case  In  which  a  person  has 
been  convicted  of  an  offense  described  in  sec- 
tion 2611(a)  of  this  title  and  has  been  re- 
leased from  prison,  or  given  a  suspended  sen- 
tence. It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  grant  a  pardon  to  such  person 
for  such  offense  If  such  person  jjerforms 
military  or  public  service  prescribed  In  sec- 
tion 2610(a)  of  this  title,  reduced  by  a  period 
equal  to  the  period  served  by  such  person  tn 
piTlson  for  his  conviction  (such  period  of 
service  not  to  be  reduced  by  more  than  one 
year),  provided  such  person  undertook  to 
perform  such  service  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  one  year  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  chapter. 
■§  2613.  Exception. 

"The  provisions  of  sections  2611  and  2612 
of  this  title  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  any 
pej^on  otherwise  eligible  for  the  benefits  of 
euch  provisions  If  such  person  ( 1 )  Is  serving 
a  prison  sentence  for  an  offense  not  described 
In  section  2611  of  this  tiUe  or  is  scheduled 
to  serve,  Immediately  after  completion  of  his 
sentence  for  an  offense  described  In  section 
2611  of  this  title  a  prison  term  for  any  other 
offense  for  which  he  has  been  convicted  or 
(2)  Is  wanted  for  trial  for  any  other  alleged 
offense,  unless  the  President  determines  that 
the  public  interest  would  be  beitter  served 
by  affording  such  person  the  benefits  of  this 
chapter. 
"§  2614.  Administration. 

"The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
Issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  effectively  the  provis- 
ions of  this  chapter." 

Sec.  2  (a)  The  table  of  chap>ters  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  of  the  table  of  chapters 
for  Part  I — Crimes,  the  following: 
"122.  Registration  and  Induction  for  mili- 
tary   service." 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  of  Part  I  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"122.  Registration  and  Induction  for  military 
service." 

"Sec.  3.  Section  12(a)  of  the  MUltary  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Any"  at  the  beginning  of  such  sec- 
tion and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as 
provided  In  chapter  122  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  any". 


FEDERAL  OPERATING  SUBSIDIES 
FOR  MASS  TRANSIT 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  5 
of  this  year  the  New  York  City  transit 
fare  was  raised  16%  percent  to  35  cents. 
During  this  time  of  supposed  economic 
stabilization,  this  increase  will  have  a  de- 
vastating effect  on  many  New  Yorkers: 
those  who  live  in  two  fare  zones,  18  per- 
cent of  all  riders,  must  now  pay  $350  an- 
nually, to  ride  a  dilapidated  and  some- 
times dangerous  subway  system  to  and 
from  work. 
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This  fare  increase,  however,  will  cover 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  New  York  City 
Transit  Authority's  estimated  deficit  of 
$440  million  over  the  next  2  years,  part  of 
which  is  caused  by  a  costly  New  Year's 
Eve  labor  settlement  totaling  $151  mil- 
lion. 

In  an  attempt  to  pay  for  this  enormous 
deficit  the  Transit  Authority's  financing 
for  the  next  2  years  will  be  a  jerrybuilt 
operation  depending  heavily  on  moneys 
borrowed  from  both  the  city  and  the 
State.  This  is  a  poor  way  to  cover  operat- 
ing expenses.  It  is  a  stop-gap  approach 
that  bodes  an  even  more  costly  fare  in- 
crease 2  years  hence  when  the  Transit 
Authority  must  find  the  revenue  to  cover 
the  repayment  of  interest  and  principal 
on  the  loans,  not  to  mention  the  expense 
of  new  labor  negotiations. 

The  fare  box  can  no  longer  pay  for 
transit  service,  and  localities  cannot  con- 
tinue their  makeshift,  desperate  efforts 
to  finance  these  systems  endlessly  from 
local  taxes,  or  borrowing  schemes.  More 
than  ever  before,  this  fare  package  in 
New  York  City  points  out  the  urgent  need 
for  Federal  assistance  to  mass  transit 
systems.  And  the  New  York  transit  situa- 
tion is  not  imique:  Saint  Louis,  Boston, 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Miami  are  only 
some  of  the  other  cities  whose  transit 
systems  face  operating  deficits. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  10400,  as 
amended,  which  would  create  a  5  year,  $1 
billion  emergency  relief  program  for 
rapid  transit  and  commuter  railroad  sys- 
tems. This  Federal  money  would  offset 
transit  deficits  by  paying  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  rights-of-way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  emergency  nature  of 
transit  operations  can  no  longer  be 
ignored  by  this  Congress,  which  has  ap- 
proved subsidy  programs  similar  in  con- 
cept to  that  contained  in  H.R.  10400  as 
amended,  for  air  and  automobile  trans- 
portation. The  time  for  action  is  now. 
The  failure  of  this  Congress  to  enact  sub- 
sidies for  transit  operations  will  only 
spur  the  demise  of  those  systems  and  en- 
courages the  growing  dependence  on  the 
automobile  that  is  already  congesting 
and  befouling  our  cities. 


THE  PRICE  OP  LIBERTY  IS  ETERNAL 
VIGILANCE 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  smd  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  acknowl- 
edging the  verity  of  the  axiom  that  "the 
price  of  liberty  is  eternal  vigilance."  I 
feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity to  inform  my  colleagues  of  yet  an- 
other example  of  what  I  call  "issue  ex- 
ploitation" by  those  out  to  undermine 
our  society,  government,  and  institu- 
tions. 

This  subversive  activity  often  takes 
place  under  the  guise  of  the  most 
worthy  appearing  causes  tmd,  with  in- 
creasing frequency,  it  is  done  in  the  most 
subtle  way  imaginable. 

The  most  recent  example  was  a  full- 
page  advertisement  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  Sunday,  December  19,  1971 — 
just  6  days  before  Christmse — when 
much  of  the  non-Communist  world  Is 


most  vulnerable  to  emotional  appeals 
regarding  children  and  humanitarian- 
ism. 

The  ad — entitled  "A  Letter  to  Four 
Children — and  to  all  the  children  of  the 
world" — was  directed  by  a  so-caUed  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  of  Concerned  Citizens 
at  a  regrettable  act  of  violence  on  the 
night  of  October  20.  1971 — 2  months 
earlier  it  should  be  noted — in  New  York 
City  when  four  shots  were  fired  by  snip- 
ers into  a  room  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
United  Nations  Mission  which,  at  that 
moment,  was  occupied  by  four  children. 
No  one  was  injured  and  an  arrest  has 
been  made  of  the  suspected  sniper,  who 
has  been  Identified  as  a  member  of  the 
extremist  Jewish  Defense  League. 

After  some  60  days  of  presumably  deep 
reflection  upon  the  nature  of  this  crimi- 
nal act.  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Con- 
cerned Citizens  published  its  message 
deploring  what  it  called  a  series  of — 
previous  bombings,  harassment,  threats 
of  murder,  and  other  attacks  on  Soviet 
personnel  and  installations  in  New  York 
and  Washington. 

The  advertisement  was  illustrated  by 
a  charming  sketch  of  two  children — one 
garbed  in  Arab  attire  and  the  other  pre- 
sumably Jewish— jointly  feeding  pigeons 
symbolizing  the  doves  of  peace  and 
amity. 

In  the  text  of  "A  Letter  to  Pour  Chil- 
dren." the  ad's  sponsors  said  the  sniper 
shots  "struck  terror  in  our  hearts — and 
shame,  dismay,  and  anger."  Continuing, 
the  ad  declared: 

We  know  you  are  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, and  guests  In  our  country,  even  as  so 
many  of  our  children  are  guests  In  yours.  We 
don't  know  If  any  of  you  are  Jewish.  It  does 
not  matter.  Some  of  us  are,  some  are  not.  We 
write  you  simply  as  Americans  who  detest 
mindless  violence  aind  discrimination  In  any 
form — ^racial,  religious  or  political. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  message  cannot  be 
faulted.  Then  the  ad's  backers  picked  up 
a  broader  brush,  clearly  suggesting  that 
those  who  would  snipe  at  the  Soviet  Mis- 
sion to  the  U.N.  are  simply  an  extension 
of  what  the  ad  implies  is  an  American 
conspiracy  to  "murder"  thousands  in 
Vietnam,  slay  Negro  children  in  a  Bir- 
mingham Sunday  School  in  1963  and  gun 
down  black  Americans  leading  the  strug- 
gle for  an  end  to  "racism." 

Purthermore,  the  advertisement  warns 
that  such  an  attack  on  the  Soviet  Mis- 
sion endangers  efforts  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  the  United  States  to  prevent  nu- 
clear war.  The  text  continues: 

Our  two  i>eoples,  dear  children,  have 
much  In  common.  Together  your  people  and 
ours  fought  against  fascism,  In  a  wartime 
alliance  that  was  dismantled  by  men  of  bad 
will. 

It  was  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  had  my  first  real  misgivings  about  this 
advertisement.  The  alliance  that  defeated 
fascism  in  World  War  n,  as  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  well  knows,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, was  torn  asunder  by  only  one  man  of 
bad  will — Josef  Stalin — who  then  threat- 
ened his  Western  alUes  with  world 
war  ni  while  he  trampled  down  the 
flickering  hopes  for  freedom  in  Eastern 
Europe  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Balkans. 

The  balance  of  "A  Letter  to  Four 
Children"  amounted  to  an  appeal  for 


"human  rights"  and  an  end  to  hatred 
and  violence  in  any  form — something  to 
which  we  all  subscribe. 

Curious  as  I  was  about  the  language 
and  emphasis  of  the  first  part  of  the  ad- 
vertisement, I  then  looked  at  the  list 
of  162  published  signers  who  so  decried 
"mindless  violence  and  discrimination  in 
any  form — racial,  religious  or  political." 

I  discovered,  interestingly  enough,  that 
of  the  sponsors  50  were,  in  fact,  members 
of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  it  comes  to 
"mindless  violence,"  these  are  the  people 
who  have  consistently  condoned  the 
Kremlin's  starvation  and  execution  of 
the  Kulaks  in  the  Ukraine,  the  massacre 
of  the  Poles  while  Poland  fought  alone 
against  the  Nazi  armies,  the  massive 
purges  of  Jews  and  intellectuals,  the 
cruel  slaughter  of  the  Hungarians,  the 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  con- 
centration camp  torture  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  innocent  Russians. 

When  it  comes  to  "discrimination  in 
any  form — racial,  religious,  or  political" 
these  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  signers 
for  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Concerned 
Citizens  are  the  very  same  people  who 
support  Soviet  persecution  of  Jews,  the 
physical  destruction  of  churches,  and 
religious  activity  throughout  the:  Com- 
munist world,  the  mass  execution  of 
Cubans  imwilling  or  unable  to  endorse 
Fidel  Castro — Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on 
and  on  with  the  infamies  of  Red  facism, 
but  it  would  serve  no  further  purpose. 

And  these  same  people — at  least  the 
50  who  are  members  of  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A. — are  trying  to  link  up  ex- 
tremist sniping  with  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  halt  Commimist  aggres- 
sion in  Southeast  Asia  while  suggesting 
that  such  men  as  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
Harry  S.  Truman,  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower, and  Winston  Churchill  "disman- 
tled" the  World  War  n  alliance  against 
fascism,  because  of  "bad  will." 

This  advertisement,  hiding  behind  our 
natural  disgust  for  a  sniping  attack 
which  endangered  children's  lives  and 
playing  upon  the  desire  for  an  end  to 
"mindless  violence  and  discrimination  in 
any  form,"  very  cleverly  seeks  to  shift  all 
blame  and  responsibility  for  crimes 
against  humanity  to  the  people  and  the 
Government  of  these  United  States.  This 
is  an  intellectual  atrocity  I  do  not  want 
to  go  imchallenged  or  imexposed. 


LET'S  LOOK  BEFORE  WE  DRILL 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  residents 
of  the  east  coast  have  voiced  alarm  over 
the  announcesnent  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  that  exploratory  oil  drilling 
might  be  started  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
On  December  9.  I  introduced  H.R.  12146, 
establishing  a  moratorium  on  all  oceanic 
drilling  until  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior determined,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
the  requirements  of  our  nation's  re- 
sources. The  bill  also  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  marine  sanctuaries  in 
the  Atlantic,  permanently  free  of  the 
threat  of  drilling. 
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This  month,  two  Connecticut  news- 
papers have  editorialized  on  this  prob- 
lem calling  for  action  similar  to  that 
proposed  in  my  bill.  An  editorial  in  the 
January  8  edition  of  the  Meriden  Morn- 
ing Record  notes, 

To  rush  into  projects  without  full  re- 
search. Is  to  battle  without  the  weapons 
modern  technology  has  made  available. 

And  an  editorial  in  the  Hartford 
Coiu-ant  on  January  12  states, 

One  current  propos;il  that  seems  to  make 
^  sense  would  ban  Atlantic  oil  drilling  for  at 
least  some  time  to  come.  The  restriction 
would  stay  in  effect  until  it  could  be  demon- 
strated that  the  new  supplies  are  definitely 
needed. 

I  am  sure  that  editorials  such  as  these, 
and  the  legislative  action  proposed  by 
myself  and  my  colleagues  have  had  a 
bearing  on  the  recent  derision  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  halt  all  drilling 
for  4  years.  Although  the  Secretary's  ac- 
tion is  proper.  I  feel  that  we  should  pass 
legislation  giving  this  action  the  status 
of  law. 

I  Prom  the  Meriden  Record.  Jan.  8,  1972] 
Let's  Look  Before  We  Drill 

Congressman  John  S.  Monagan.  whose 
district  includes  Meriden.  believes  residents 
of  the  Atlantic  seacoast  have  cause  to  be 
concerned  over  announcement  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  of  plans  to  lease  areas 
off  the  New  Jersey-MarylaJid  shore  and  Cape 
Cod  for  offshore  oil  drilling. 

He  has  submitted  a  bill  establishing  a 
moratorium  on  all  oceanic  drilling  until  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines,  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Council  on  Environmentcl 
Quality,  the  precise  requirements  of  the  na- 
tion's natural  resources. 

"If  an  oil  spill  similar  to  that  which  oc- 
curred off  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.,  should  hap- 
pen in  the  Atlantic,  a  devastating  environ- 
mental and  economic  blow  would  be  dealt 
the  eastern  half  of  our  nation."  he  says. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  marine  sanctuaries  In  the  Atlantic,  per- 
manently free  from  the  threat  of  drilling. 

Monagan  has  made  clear  that  he  is  aware 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  respon- 
sibility to  insure  that  the  nation's  demands 
for  energy  are  met.  but  he  notes  that  he 
also  has  "a  responsibility  to  consider  the 
environmental   impact  of  production." 

The  dickens  of  it  Is  that  projects  such 
as  the  Secretary's  proposal  increasingly  seem 
to  require  a  vast  amount  of  exact  study.  Do 
we  have  adequately  documented  evaluations 
of  our  need  for  new  sources  of  energy?  Just 
what  is  the  total  environmental  impact  of 
drilling?  The  Congressman  thinks  we  do 
not.  and  that  to  embark  upon  such  an 
activity  as  Atlantic  oceanic  drilling  until  we 
know  more  about  what  is  involved  could 
be  tragic. 

It  is  not  only  the  bearer  of  the  "Excelsior" 
blazoned  banner  of  ecology  who  will  see  the 
sente  of  Representative  Monagan's  bill.  This 
Is  an  age  in  which  decisions  can  increasingly 
rest  more  and  more  upon  precise  knowledge. 
To  rush  into  projects  without  full  research, 
is  to  battle  without  the  weapons  modern 
technology  has  made  available. 

[Prom  the  Hartford  Courant.  Jan.  12,  19721 
Search  for  More  Oil  Moves  to  Atlantic 
Both  the  riches  and  the  problems  of  drill- 
ing for  oil  have  for  the  most  part  been  found 
In  places  far  away  from  Connecticut.  Texas, 
the  Gulf  Coast.  Alaska.  South  America  and 
Arabia  have  had  them.  We  haven't. 
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Oil  exploration  and  production  could  soon 
come  closer  to  home.  Geologists  say  they 
have  uncovered  a  new  and  promising  source 
of  oil  under  the  costal  shelf  of  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard. 

Canadians  have  already  tapped  an  oil  sup- 
ply off  Novla  Scotia,  and  oil  companies  say 
there  are  27  billion  gallons  to  be  found  off 
the  coasts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
The  new  "find."  however,  may  lie  un- 
tapped for  many  years  to  come.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  Canadian  discovery  sent 
environmentalists  into  action,  and  one  anti- 
drilling  bill  was  almost  immediately  Intro- 
duced in  Congress.  Interior  Secretary  Rogers 
C.  B.  Morton  has  also  been  finding  a  cool 
reception  to  drilling  proposals  in  talks  with 
Eastern  congressmen  and  governors. 

Offshore  oil  wells  have  been  the  source  of 
a  string  of  ecological  disasters  in  recent 
years,  including  the  Santa  Barbara  leak  of 
1960  and  two  oil  well  "blowouts"  in  1970 
off  the  Louisiana  coast. 

With  Long  Island  standing  offshore  as  a 
buffer,  Connecticut  would  be  relatively 
well -protected  from  a  similar  Incident  In 
the  Atlantic.  We  would  not  be  immune, 
though,  from  the  dangers  posed  by  a  pos- 
sible increase  in  oil  shipping  and  handling 
in  and  around  Long  Island  Sound. 

Connecticut  has  a  history  of  Jealously  pro- 
tecting its  Sound.  We  have  launched  or 
backed  dozens  of  antl-pollutlon  measures 
and  have  helped  short-circuit  such  projects 
as  the  1970  plan  for  an  oil  processing  plan 
on  Long  Island's  northern  shore  and  the 
test  drilling  last  year  for  a  possible  man- 
made  Island  to  serve  as  a  gas  shipment 
terminal. 

Secretary  Morton  has  promised  to  proceed 
with  caution  and  look  closely  at  possible 
environmental  effects  before  his  department 
issues  any  permits  for  offshore  drilling  in 
the  Atlantic.  The  work  may  not  even  be 
permitted   at   all. 

The  drilling  debate  Is  not  a  one-sided  one. 
While  the  present  available  supply  of  oU  will 
hardly  run  dry  tomorrow,  it  does  have  Its 
limits,  and  new  sources  will  eventually  be 
needed. 

One  current  proposal  that  seems  to  make 
sense  would  ban  Atlantic  oil  drilling  for  at 
least  some  time  to  come.  The  restriction 
would  stay  in  effect  until  it  could  be  demon- 
strated that  the  new  supplies  are  definitely 
needed. 


PRESroENT   NIXON   APPROVES  DE- 
VELOPMENT OP  SPACE  SHUTTLE 

<Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  t 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  5,  1972,  President 
Nixon  approved  the  development  by 
NASA  of  the  Space  Shuttle,  something 
engineers  and  scientists  have  been  look- 
ing forward  to  for  several  years. 

I  commend  the  President  upon  his  far- 
sightedness in  this  instance,  for  I  am 
confident  the  shuttle  will  be  the  very 
keystone  of  our  space  program.  This  re- 
usable launch  system  will  make  space 
travel  easy  on  the  passenger  and  easy  on 
the  taxpayer.  It  will  convert  space  travel 
into  a  low-cost  airline  mode  of  operation 
and  bring  it  closer  home,  just  as  the 
DC-3  airplane  revolutionized  commer- 
cial aviation. 

The  shuttle  will  be  an  important  new- 
system,  one  that  will  result  in  major  ad- 
vances in  aerospace  technology.  With  it, 
we  will  have  a  simpler,  safer,  and  less 
costly  way  to  place  men  and  machines  in 


earth  orbit,  support  them  while  they  are 
there,  and  then  bring  them  back  to  earth 
It  win  serve  science,  the  national  econ- 
omy, and  the  national  defense.  In  itself, 
it  will  be  an  orbital  laboratory  manned 
by  scientists  and  engineers. 

In  my  view,  the  President's  action  has 
come  at  the  right  time.  We  have  spent 
the  first  decade  or  so  of  our  space  pro- 
gram learning  techniques  and  feeling  our 
way  as  we  advanced.  We  can  now  move 
confidently  into  the  second  generation  of 
launch  systems — reusable  laimch  sys- 
tems— to  serve  us  in  the  decades  ahead. 

There  are  those  who  would  have  us 
turn  away  from  this  challenge  and  this 
opportunity,  to  abandon  the  promise  of 
space  to  other  nations.  In  my  view,  to 
halt  shuttle  development  would  be  com- 
parable to  what  might  have  happened 
in  the  last  century  if  the  railroads  had 
been  prevented  from  pushing  into  the 
West.  Space  is  the  new  frontier,  just 
as  the  West  was  after  the  early  settlers 
had  established  a  firm  foundation  in 
the  East. 

Space  officials  have  predicated  a  great 
increase  in  worldwide  demand  for  appli- 
cations satellites  in  the  years  to  come. 
But  this  demand  can  be  met  only  if 
we  can  make  the  satellites  less  costly  to 
build  and  easier  to  design,  launch  and 
maintain.  To  do  this,  we  must  have  the 
shuttle — to  deploy  spacecraft  in  orbit, 
repair  them,  resupply  them  with  film  or 
fuel  or  whatever  else  they  need,  or  bring 
them  back  to  earth  for  refurbishment  or 
reuse. 

It  will  open  the  way  for  us  to  develop 
new  technology  for  space  use.  It  will 
bridge  the  gap  between  aeronautics  and 
astronautics  providing  valuable  new 
technology  for  aviation  as  well  as  space 
flight. 

The  technology  which  will  come  as 
a  result  of  shuttle  development  will  help 
us  maintain  a  strong  economy  with  con- 
tinually increasing  productivity,  some- 
thing that  is  dependent  primarily  upon 
technological  advance.  We  have  already 
seen  that  a  strong,  continuing  space  pro- 
gram contributes  significantly  to  the 
economy. 

We  have  shovm  the  world  that  we  are 
the  leaders  on  the  new  frontier — space. 
We  must  not  turn  back.  We  must  remain 
active  with  a  productive,  forward-look- 
ing, cost-conscious  program.  That  is  the 
basis  on  which  NASA  has  planned  the 
shuttle  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics,  which  I  am  pri- 
vileged to  chair,  has  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  space  shuttle  concept.  Dur- 
ing these  hearings,  I  became  convinced 
that  this  Nation  needs  a  more  flexible  and 
less  costly  way  of  getting  to  space,  and 
that  the  shuttle  will  meet  that  need. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  the  President's 
decision  to  proceed  with  shuttle  develop- 
ment. Our  committee  plans  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  NASA's  specific  plans  for  the 
shuttle.  And  I  am  confident  that,  when 
the  fiscal  year  1973  NASA  Authorization 
Act  comes  to  the  Floor  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives,  we 
will  endorse  the  President's  historic  step. 
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PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  that 
I  was  unavoidably  absent  December  16 
when  the  House  voted  to  table  the  Mans- 
field amendment.  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  "no"  on  roll  472.  It  is 
past  time  for  Congress  to  accept  its  re- 
sponsibility in  ending  the  war. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  the  following  Mem- 
bers (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Boggs)  : 

Mr.  Griffin,  for  today,  on  account  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Rangel,  for  today  and  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  RoYBAL,  for  today  and  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  oflBcial  busi- 
ness. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  for  the  week  of 
January  18,  on  account  of  illness. 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  the  following  Mem- 
bers (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford ) : 

Mr.  MiNSHALL,  for  Wednesday,  Janu- 
ary 19,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  Wednesday,  January 
19,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Lent,  for  today,  on  account  of 
illness.  ' 

Mr.  McKevitt,  for  January  18  and  19, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Annunzio  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois),  for  the  week  of  Janu- 
ary 18,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nix) ,  for  the  week  of  Janu- 
ary 18,  on  account  of  official  business  . 

Mr.  Wolff  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ryan)  ,  for  from  January  18  to  February 
1,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  O'Neill)  ,  for  the  week  of  January 
18,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  ordei-s 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ryan  for  30  minutes,  tomorrow, 
January  19,  1972,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Hall,  for  20  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude pertinent  tables. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama,  for  1  hour, 
Tuesday,  January  25,  in  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Honorable  George 
W.  Andrews  of  Alabama,  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material. 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  for  15  minutes,  today, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Spence)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Derwinski,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Skubitz,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rodino,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Runnels,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Abzug,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Griffiths,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  60  minutes,  January  26. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  p>ermission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  SiKES  in  five  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs.  Mink  to  extend  her  remarks  in 
the  Record  following  those  of  Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  SiKES  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gross  and  to  include  pertinent 
material. 

Mr.  AspiNALL  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  H.R.  8787  and  include  certain  per- 
tinent matters  and  include  tables. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  immediately  preceding 
the  conclusion  of  the  Private  Calendar. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Spence)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  SBnTH  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Springer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McClory  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Schwengel  in  12  instances. 

Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Carter  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Schmitz  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Veysey  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Snyder  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Collier  in  live  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  O'Konski  in  10  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  10  instances. 


Mrs.  Abzug  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  AspiN  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Gaydos  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Dingell  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rostenkowski. 
Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Pucinski  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Flynt  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Seiberling  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Metcalfe. 
Mr.  Waldie  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Brinkley. 
Mr.  Begich  in  five  instnnces. 
Mr.  JoNEs  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Steed  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  MiKVA  in  12  instances. 
Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  CoNYERs  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Symington  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Eraser  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Blatnik. 
Mr.  Kyros. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  eight  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Patten. 
Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Byron  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Matsunaga. 
Mr.  Hebert. 
Mr.  Fauntroy  in  five  instances. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  54.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  hearings  on  "War 
Powers  Legislation";  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  TO  PAY  RESPECT 
TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  GEORGE  W.  AN- 
DREWS 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day next  after  the  disposition  of  all  other 
special  orders  heretofore  entered  into 
that  I  may  address  the  House  for  1  hour 
and,  may  I  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  on  that  day 
will  be  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
our  beloved  colleague,  the  Honorable 
George  William  Andrews. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  GEORGE  W 
ANDREWS 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  resolution. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  766 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable George  W.  Andrews,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly  (at  4  o'clock  and  26  min- 
utes p.m.*  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Wednesday,  January  19,  1972, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1372.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  on  the  transjwr- 
tatlon  of  certain  unserviceable  material,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  91-121;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1373.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  Presidential  Determination 
72-8,  pursuant  to  section  504(a)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1374.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  sales  to  less-developed 
countries  during  fiscal  year  1971.  pursuant  to 
section  35(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  of  1968:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1375.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  ITS.  House  of 
Representatives,  transmitting  a  list  of  re- 
ports which  It  is  the  duty  of  any  ofBcer  or 
department  to  make  to  Congress,  pursuant  to 
rule  III,  clause  2,  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-221):  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

1376.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  transmitting 
the  Commission's  study  of  unsafe  and  un- 
sound practices  in  the  securities  industry, 
prepared  pursuant  to  section  11(h)  of  the 
Securities  Investor  Protection  Act  of  1970  (H. 
Doc.  No.  92-231):  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

1377.  A  letter  from  the  national  adjutant. 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc., 
transmitting  the  proceedings  of  the  19th 
annual  national  convention  of  the  organiza- 
tion including  a  report  of  its  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  the  year  ended  September 
30.  1971.  pursuant  to  Public  Laws  8a-105  and 
85-530  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-223):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  Illustrations. 

1378.  A  letter  from  the  General  Sales  Man- 
ager. Export  Marketing  Service.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  of 
agreements  signed  during  November  and 
December  1971,  providing  for  use  of  foreign 
currencies,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-128; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1379.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
that  the  "Limitation  on  salaries  and  ex- 
penses," Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant 
to  31  use.  665;  to  the  Committee  en  Ap- 
propriations. 


1380.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development,  De- 
partment of  state,  transmitting  a  report  on  a 
violation  of  section  3679,  Revised  Statutes, 
Involving  the  "Acquisition  of  Property  Re- 
volving Fund,  AID,"  pursuant  to  said  section; 
to  the  Conimlttee  on  Ap>proprtations. 

1381.  A  letter  from  the  siecretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
establish  the  amount  of  compensation  paid 
to  members  of  the  Naval  Research  Advisory 
Committee;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1382.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  simplify  the  admin- 
istrative procedures  for  promoting  an  Air 
Force  Reserve,  or  Air  National  Guard,  official 
to  the  next  higher  reserve  grade  when  he  Is 
serving,  or  has  served,  on  extended  active 
duty  In  a  temporary  grade  which  Is  higher 
than  his  reserve  grade;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1383.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing), transmitting  notice  of  the  location, 
nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  various  facili- 
ties projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  and  no- 
tice of  the  cancellation  of  certain  previously 
proposed  projects,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2233a(l):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1384.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Military  Personnel  Pol- 
icy), transmitting  a  list  of  persons  formerly 
affiliated  with  the  Department  of  Defense  who 
have  filed  reports  for  fiscal  year  1971  Indicat- 
ing employment  by  a  defense  contractor,  to- 
gether with  copies  of  their  reports,  pursuant 
to  83  Stat.  212;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1385.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  of  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  July-September  1971,  pur- 
suant to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

1386.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  transmitting  his  1970  annual  re- 
port, pursuant  to  section  333  of  the  Revised 
Statutes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

1387.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman. 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  transmitting  the  third  annual  re- 
port of  the  Board  on  truth  In  lending,  cov- 
ering the  year  1971.  pursuant  to  section  114 
of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1388.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary, 
Public  Service  Commission  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  transmitting  the  58th  annual 
report  of  the  Commission,  covering  calendar 
year  1970,  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  act 
of  March  4,  1913;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1389.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president  and 
general  manager,  Chesapeake  &  Potomac 
Telephone  Co.,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  company  for  1971;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1390.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmit- 
ting the  semiannual  consolidated  report  of 
balances  of  foreign  currencies  acquired  with- 
out payment  of  dollars,  as  of  June  30,  1971, 
pursuant  to  75  Stat.  443;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1391.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  Presidential  Determination 
72-9  concerning  the  grant  of  defense  articles 
and  services,  pursuant  to  section  614(a)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1392.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development,  De- 


partment of  State,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Implementation  of  section  620 (s)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1393.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  combined  state- 
ment of  receipts,  expenditures,  and  balances 
of  the  U.S.  Government  for  fiscal  year  1971, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1029  and  66b:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1394.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  nega- 
tive report  covering  the  disposal  of  excess 
property  In  foreign  countries  for  the  calendar 
year  1971,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1395.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  the  1971  an- 
nual report  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1396.  A  letter  from  the  General  Manager, 
U.8.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  disposal  of  foreign  excess 
property  by  the  AEC  during  fiscal  year  1971. 
pursuant  to  40  U.S.C.  514;  to  the  Commltte* 
on  Government  Operations. 

1397.  A  letter  from  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  transmitting  a 
report  for  1971  showing  the  sums  drawn  by 
him  pursuant  to  2  VS.C.  78  and  80,  the  appli- 
cation and  disbursement  of  the  sums,  and 
balances  remaining  In  his  hands,  pursuant 
to  2  U.S.C.  84;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  House 
Administration. 

1398.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  concerning  the  disposal  of  rec- 
ords, pursuant  to  44  U.S.C.  3303ft(f);  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

1399.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  15th  annual 
report  on  the  status  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  and  participating  projectB. 
pursuant  to  70  Stat.  105;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1400.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  1971 
operation  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  and 
1972  projected  operations,  pursuant  to  82 
Stat.  886;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1401.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
reclassification  of  certain  lands  In  the  Hunt- 
ley Project  Irrigation  District,  HunUey  proj- 
ect, Montana;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1402.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  concession 
contract  for  the  operation  of  a  motion  pic- 
ture, lecture,  and  photographic  studio  on  the 
South  Rim  of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 
Ariz.,  for  an  additional  year,  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972,  pursuant  to  67  Stat.  271  and  70 
Stat.  543;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1403.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  a  conces- 
sion contract  for  the  operation  of  Lake  Mead 
Marina  and  related  facilities  and  services 
within  the  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation 
Area.  Nevada,  for  an  additional  year,  through 
December  31.  1972,  pursuant  to  67  Stat.  271 
and  70  Stat.  543;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1404.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  report 
of  the  final  determination  of  the  Commission 
in  docket  No.  230,  The  Cayuga  Nation  of  In- 
dians of  Oklahoma,  Plaintiff,  v.  The  United 
States  of  America,  Defendant,  pursuant,  to 
25  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1406.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  on  proceedings  Insti- 
tuted before  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  during  calendar  year  1971,  pur- 
suant to  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 


Act  of  1960,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Security. 

1406.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board,  transmitting 
the  21st  annual  report  of  the  Board;  to  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security. 

1407.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  for  emergency  financial  as- 
sistance to  medical  and  dental  schools,  in- 
cluding recommendations  for  appropriate  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  action,  pursuant 
to  section  10:£(b)  of  the  Health  Training 
Improvement  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1408.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  administration  of  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  during  fiscal  year  1971, 
pursuant  to  section  8  of  Public  Law  89-755; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1409.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Legislative  Services,  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. Public  Health  Service,  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  a  proposed  regulation  to 
set  up  procedures  and  standards  for  evalu- 
ating the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  over- 
the-counter  drugs;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1410.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1940.  as  amended,  to 
facilitate  the  payment  of  transportation 
charges;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1411.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  In  the  Com- 
mission as  of  November  30,  1971,  pursuant  to 
section  5(e)  of  the  Communications  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1412.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
permits  and  licenses  for  hydroelectric  proj- 
ects Issued  by  the  Commission  during  fiscal 
year  1971.  financial  statements  of  proceeds 
derived  from  licenses  Issued  by  authority  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act,  and  the  names  and 
compensation  of  persons  employed  by  the 
Commission  during  that  year,  all  pursuant  to 
section  4(d)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1413.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
the  Commission's  85th  annual  report,  cover- 
ing fiscal  year  1971:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce. 

1414.  A  letter  from  the  President,  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  transmitting  a  semi- 
annual progress  report  by  the  Academy's 
Committee  on  Motor  Vehicle  Emissions,  pur- 
suant to  section  6  of  the  Clean  Air  Amend- 
ments of  1970:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1415.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Mediation  Board,  transmitting  the  37th 
annual  report  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board,  including  the  report  of  the  National 
Railroad  Adjustment  Board;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1416.  A  letter  from  the  clerk.  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  transmitting  a  list  of  all  the  Judg- 
ments rendered  by  the  court  for  the  year 
ended  September  30.  1971,  the  amounts 
thereof,  the  parties  in  whose  favor  rendered, 
and  a  synopsis  of  the  nature  of  the  claims, 
pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  791(c);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1417.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth 
preference  classification,  pursuant  to  section 
204(d)   of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality 


Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1418.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth 
preference  classification,  pursuant  to  section 
204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1419.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  an  order  entered  In  the  case  of  an  alien 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (11)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1420.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  cases  in  which  the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  212(d)(3)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exercised  In  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  section  212(d)  (6)  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1421.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  under  the  authority  con- 
tained in  section  13(b)  of  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 11,  1957.  pursuant  to  section  13(c)  of 
the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1422.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting  a  draft  report  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Service  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
pursuant  to  section  1004  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

1423.  A  letter  from  the  National  Quarter- 
master, Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  tlje 
U.S.A..  Inc.,  transmitting  the  financial  re- 
port of  the  organization  as  of  September 
30,  1971,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-530;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1424.  A  letter  from  the  National  Ships- 
writer  Secretary,  Navy  Club  of  the  U.S.A., 
traiasmittlng  copies  of  the  annual  audit  and 
of  the  minutes  of  the  annual  convention  of 
the  organization  for  1971;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1425.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board 
of  Directors,  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  audit  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  Anr.erica 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1971;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1426.  A  letter  from  the  Commandant.  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
number  of  Coast  Guard  officers  above  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  entitled  to 
receive  incentive  ptay  for  flight  'Juty,  and  the 
average  monthly  Incentive  pay  authorized 
by  law  paid  to  such  officers  during  the  6 
months  ended  December  15.  1971.  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

1427.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  report  for  calendar  year  1971  on 
scientific  and  professional  positions  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  3104;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

1428.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel. Department  of  Commerce,  transmit- 
ting a  report  for  calendar  year  1971  on  scien- 
tific and  professional  positions  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
3104(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

1429.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Management  and 
Budget),  transmitting  a  report  for  calendar 
year  1971  on  scientific  and  professional  posi- 
tions in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  pur- 
suant 6  U.S.C.  3104;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


1430.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency:  transmit- 
ting a  report  for  calendar  year  1971  on  scien- 
tific and  professional  f>osltions  In  the 
Agency,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  3104(c);  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1431.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  report  on  positions  in  grades  GS-16,  17, 
and  18  in  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts  during  1971.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
5114(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

1432.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  transmitting  a  report  on 
positions  Upgrades  GS-16,  17,  and  18  in  the 
Railroad-rtetirement  Board  during  1971,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  5114(a);  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1433.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  revised  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  completing  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  pur.ruant 
to  23  U.SC.  104(b)  (5);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

1434.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  1972  Annual  Re- 
port on  the  urban  area  traffic  operations  im- 
provement (TOPICS)  program,  pursuant  to 
23  use.  135:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

1435.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmuting  his  repKjrt  and  rec- 
ommeiidations  regarding  completion  of  cer- 
tain segmients  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  pur- 
suant to  section  129  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1970:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

1436.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  the 
report  and  recommendations  of  the  D.C.  City 
Council  on  the  Interstate  Highway  Syst«m  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  pursuant  to  section 
129  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1437.  A  letter  from  the  acting  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  November  U,  1971.  submitting  a  report, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  Holly  Beach  and  vicinity.  La., 
requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  August  4  and  Sep- 
tember 3,  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

1438.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  2.  1971,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  Great  South  Bay  and  Patch- 
ogue  River,  N.Y.,  requested  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  May  10,  1962.  No  au- 
thorization by  Congress  is  recommended  as 
the  desired  improvements  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  accom- 
plishment under  the  provisions  of  section  107 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  I960:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1439.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
vjf  Commerce  for  Economic  Development, 
transmitting  an  explanation  for  the  delay  in 
presentation  of  the  Repwrt  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1971:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1440.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  traiiKmittlng  the 
Annual  Report  of  TVA  for  fiscal  year  1971; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1441.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  .Administration, 
transmitting  a  list  of  the  present  and  former 
NASA  employees  who  have  filed  reports  with 
NASA  pertaining  to  their  NASA  and  aero- 
space related  Industry  employment  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  pursuant  to  .section  6  of  Public 
Law  91-119.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

1442.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury,  transmitting  the  statement  of 
liabilities  and  other  financial  commitments 
of  the  U.S.  Government  as  of  June  30.  1971. 
pursuant  to  80  Stat.  1590;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

1443.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Renegotiation  Board,  transmitting  the  16th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board,  covering  fiscal 
year  1971.  as  required  by  section  114  of  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Received  From  the  Comptroller  General 

144-1.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  examination  of  financial  statements 
of  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Office  of  Education.  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
for  fiscal  year  1970  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-232);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1445.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
fiscal  year  1971  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-233);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Op>€ratlons  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

1446.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  Improvements  needed  in  the  admin- 
istration of  contracts  for  evaluations  and 
studies  of  antipoverty  programs  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1447.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  for  long-range  planning 
for  avionics  development  programs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1448.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  improving  procedures  to  recover  de- 
faulted loans  under  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program,  Office  of  Education,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1449.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  costly  replacement  of  faulty  pot- 
ting compounds — a  protective  material — In 
major  weapon  systems  by  the  Department  of 
Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1430.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Increased  use  of  financial  data 
and  an  improved  tariff  system  needed  by  the 
Military  Airlift  Command,  Department  of  the 
Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1451.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  for  the  Forest  Service  to 
Insure  that  the  best  possible  use  Is  made  of 
Its  research  program  findings;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1452.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  alternatives  to  secondary  sewage 
treatment  which  offer  greater  Improvements 
In  Missouri  River  water  quality  (Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on   Government  Operations. 

1453.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  progress  being  made  to  strengthen 
the  U.S.  Government  foreign  tax  relief  pro- 
gram on  defense  expenditure  overseas. 
Department  of  Defense  and  Department  of 
State;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1454.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  opportunities  for  Improving  federally 
assisted  manpKDwer  programs  Identified  as  a 
result  of  our  review  in  the  Atlanta.  Ga.,  area; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1455.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list 


of  reports  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
issued  or  released  during  December  1971. 
pursuant  to  section  234  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  765.  A  resolution  waiving  points 
of  order  against  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  of  S.  2819  to  provide  foreign  military 
and  related  assistance  authorizations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972.  and  for  other  purposes; 
(Rept.  No.  92-7631.  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under   clause  4   of  rule   XXI,   public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
seveially  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DULSKI : 
H.R.    12383.    A    bill   to   amend    chapter   30 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  a 
person.  In  complete  anonymity,  to  send  sub- 
stances in  the  mails  which  they  suspect  are 
drugs    to    Government    officials   for   analysis, 
and   for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee 
on   Post   Office  and   Civil   Service. 
By    Mr.    ABERNETHY: 
H.R.    12384.   A   bill    to   amend   the   Federal 
Trade    Commission    Act    (15    U.S.C.    41)     to 
provide    that    under    certain    circumstances 
exclusive  territorial   arrangements  shall   not 
be  deemed   unlawful;    to   the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.R.    12385.    A    bill    to    amend    chapter    55 
of  title   10,   United   States   Code,   to   provide 
additional    dental    care    for    dependents    of 
active  duty  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices;   to   tlie  Committee   on   Armed  Services. 
By   Mr.    ASPINALL: 
H.R.  12386   A  bill  to  amend  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive   Claims    Settlement    Act    by    correcting 
minor  errors  and  by  correcting  an   Internal 
Inconsistency  in  the  language  of  subsection 
17(d);    to    the    Committee   on    Interior    and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  12387.  A  bill  to  convey  the  Ely  Indian 
Colony    the    beneficial    Interest    In    certain 
Federal  land:   to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
H.R.  12388.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C,  41)  to 
provide  that  under  certain  circumstances 
exclusive  territortal  arrangements  shall  not 
be  deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce, 

By    Mr.   BINGHAM    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Abourezk.  Mr,  Burton,  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.  Cotter.  Mr,  Fish,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Helstoski.     Mr,     Koch.     Mr.     Mat- 
stJNAGA.  Mr.   Mxtchell,   Mr.   Mikva, 
Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Prtob  of  Arkansas. 
Mr.    Rosenthal.    Mr.    Schetter,    Mr. 
Seiberling.  Mr.  Tiernan)  : 
H.R.  12389.  A    bill    directing    the    Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  Investigate 
the  rate  base  and  structure  of  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co..  and  Its  subsidi- 
aries;   to   the   Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr,  WYLIE: 
H.R.  12390.  A  bill  to  amend  section  404  of 
the  National  Housing  Act;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.R.  12391.  A   bill   to  amend   the   Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 


vide that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  lie 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce, 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  12392.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  section  1491.  to  authorize  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  Implement  Its  Judg- 
ments for  compensation;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  12393.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

ROSTENKOWSKI)  : 

H.R.  12394.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  certain 
rules  with  respect  to  the  manufacturers  ex- 
cise tax  In  the  case  of  Installment  accounts 
and  leased  articles  sold  by  one  member  of  an 
affiliated  group  to  another  member  of  the 
affiliated  group;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
aitd  Means. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  12395.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  private  retirement  system  by  es- 
tablishing minimum  standards  for  partici- 
pation in  and  for  vesting  of  benefits  under 
pension  and  profit-sharing  retirement  plans, 
by  allowing  deductions  to  Individuals  for 
personal  savings  for  retirement,  and  by  In- 
creasing contribution  limitations  for  self- 
employed  individuals  and  shareholder-em- 
ployees of  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CULVER: 

H.R,  12396,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Sac  and  Pox  Indians, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 

H.R.  12397.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  Los 
Angeles  County  in  the  State  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr,  DAVTS  of  South  CJarollna: 

H.R.  12398.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  that  under 
certain  circumstances  exclusive  territorial  ar- 
rangements shall  not  be  deemed  unlawful; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr   FORSYTHE: 

H.R.  12399.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced- 
rate  transportation  for  individuals  aged  65 
and  older  during  nonpeak  periods  of  travel; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 

H.R.  12400.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Madison  Coun- 
ty. Fla.,  shall  be  Included  in  the  northern 
Jvtdlclal  district  of  Florida;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 

H.R.  12401.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  prohibitions  contained  In 
the  Sherman  Act  to  the  business  of  organized 
professional  team  sports;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 

HR.  12402.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to 
provide  that  under  certain  circumstances 
exclusive  territorial  arrangements  shall  not 
be  deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  12403.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 

H.R.  12404.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
act  of  September  21,  1968  (82  Stat.  860),  re- 
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latlng  to  preparation  of  a  roll  of  persons  of 
California  Indian  descent  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  certain  funds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

H.R.  12405.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  lands  are  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Covelo  Indian  Com- 
munity of  the  Round  Valley  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr,  HAMILTON    (for  himself,  Mr. 
EsHLEMAN.  Mr,  Myers,  Mr.  Rarick, 
and  Mr,  Zion  )  : 
H.R,  12406.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  Federal  law  relating  to  explosives; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H.R.  12407.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing a  proposed  Ohio  River  National  Park- 
way In  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs, 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  12408.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  Investigate 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
and  its  subsidiaries;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce, 

H.R.  12409.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C,  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  exclu- 
sive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed. unlawful:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr,  JACOBS: 
H.R.  12410.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  evi- 
dentiary use  of  prior  Inconsistent  statements 
by  witnesses  In  trials  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; to  the  Committee  on  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R,  12411,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  pay- 
ment under  section  6421  or  credit  under 
section  39  for  gasoline  used  to  operate  con- 
crete mixers  and  to  provide  for  exemption 
under  section  4041  for  dlesel  fuel  and  special 
motor  fuels  used  to  operate  concrete  mixers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr,  JONES  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  12412.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
fcr  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  12413.  A  bill  to  amend  section  112 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  Income  the  entire  amount 
of  the  compensation  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  of 
civilian  employees  who  are  prisoners  of  war. 
missi!:g  l;i  action,  or  In  a  detained  status 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict;  to  the  Commit- 
tee o:i  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.    12414.   A   bill   making  an   appropria- 
tion  to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  carry  out  an  investigation  of  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegram  Co.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  KING: 
H.R.    12415,   A  bill   to   amend   the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide  that   under  certain   circumstances   ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.    12416,   A   bill    to   amend    the   Public 
Health   Service   Act   to  direct   the   Secretary 
of  Health,  Education   and   Welfare  to  pre- 
scribe radiation  standards  for,  and  conduct 
regular  Inspections  of.  diagnostic  and  other 
X-ray  systems;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  12417,  A  bin  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States   Code,    to   conditionally    suspend    the 
application   of  certain   penal    provisions  of 
law;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  LANDRUM: 


H.R.  12418.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933,  to  require  pay- 
ment of  certain  county  taxes,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr,  LINK: 

H.R.  12419.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to 
provide  that  under  certain  circumstances 
exclusive  territorial  arrangements  shall  not 
be  deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
By  Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas: 

H.R,  12420.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  brotidcast  licenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr,  RARICK: 

HR,  12421.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to 
provide  that  under  certain  circumstances 
exclusive  territorial  arrangements  shall  not 
be  deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

H.R,  12422.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr,' RYAN; 

H.R,  12123.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  investigate 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  and 
its  subsidiaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  12424.  A  bill  to  provide  supplemental 
appropriations  to  fully  fund  bilingual  educa- 
tion programs  under  title  VII  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R,  12425.  A  bill  to  provide  supplemental 
appropriations  and  Increased  contract 
authority  to  fully  fund  the  urban  renewal 
model  cities,  and  rent  supplement  programs, 
and  the  low-income  homeownership  and 
rental  housing  programs,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972;  to  the  Committee  on  ApDropriatloni. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER; 

H.R.  12426.  A  bill  to  amend  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Amendments  Act  of 
1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

H.R.  12427.  A  bill  to  provide  more  effective 
means  for  protecting  the  public  Interest  In 
national  emergency  disputes  involving  the 
transportation  Industry,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R,  12428.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  ( 14  U.S.C.  41 )  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  exclu- 
sive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  12429.  A  bUl  to  provide  additional  rev- 
enues for  the  highway  trust  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

H.R.  12430,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  clrcums:tances  exclu- 
sive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  12431.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H  R.  12432.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  reorganize  cer- 
tain grant  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 

Abzcc,  Mr,  Badillo,  Mr.  Cotter.  Mr, 

Danielson,  Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  Dincell. 

Mr.    Eckhardt,    Mr.    Eilberg,    Mrs. 

Orasso,  Mr,  GuDE,  Mr.  Halpern.  Mr. 

Leggett.  Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Mitchell, 

Mr.    P>epper.    Mr,    Rosenthal.    Mr. 

ScHEUER,  and  Mr.  ViGORrro)  : 

H.R.  12433.  A  bui  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  use 

of  recycled  oil;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By    Mr,    VEYSEY     (for    himself,    Mr, 
Begich,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr,  Habsha,  Mr, 
Helstoski,  Mr.  Hillis.  Mr,  Lent.  Mr, 
MiKVA,  Mr.  MtTRPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr,     h 
Scheuer.  Mr.  WHiTEHtJRST,  Mr,  Bob    ' 
Wn,soN,  Mr,  Wright,  Mr,  Zion)  : 
H.R,  12434,  A   bUI  to  establish  a  Federal 
program  to  encourage  the  voluntary  dona- 
tion of  pure  and  safe  blood,  to  require  li- 
censing and   inspection  of  all  blood   banks, 
and  to  establish  a  national  registry  of  blood 
donors;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H  R.  12435.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C,  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  12436.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  proce- 
dures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr,  YOUNG  of  Florida : 
H.R,  12437.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  direct  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  require  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  emergency  telephone  call 
referral    system    using   a   single,   nationwide 
telephone  number  for  sucl.  calls;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
By  Mr,  ALEXANDER : 
H.R.  12438.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act,  to  facilitate  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  officers  and  employees  of 
the  U,S.  Postal  Service  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BURTON: 
H.R.  12439.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Cabinet 
Committee  for  Asian  American  Affairs,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the    Committee   on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R,   12440,  A  bill   to  permit  suits  to  ad- 
judicate disputed   titles  to  lands   In   which 
the  United  States  claims  an  Interest;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
H.R,  12441,  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  $1,680 
to  $3,600  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted  each    year    without   any   deductions 
from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
H.R,  12442.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
Columbia  lock  and  dam  located  at  Columbia, 
Ala.,  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  George 
W.  Andrews  lock  and  dam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DINGE3A: 
H.R.  12443.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
restoration  of  all  lands  located  In  the  United 
SUtes  upon  which  strip  mining  operations 
are  l>elng  or  have  been  carried  out,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  12444.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal 
standards  for  the  prevention  of  slltatlon  and 
the  control  of  erosion  on  certain  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  construction  projects;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 

H.R.  12445.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  for  shore  protection  and  beach 
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erosion  control  projects  for  privately  owned 
shores  which  are  not  open  for  public  use; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  12446.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
full   employment    and   restore   a   diversified 
production    base;     to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  stem  the  outflow  of 
U.S.  capital,  jobs,  technology,  and  produc- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.    12447.  A  bill    to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  to  provide  that  State- 
inspected  facilities  after  meeting  the  inspec- 
tion requirements  shall  be  eligible  for  dis- 
tribution in  establishments  on  the  same  beisis 
as    plants    inspected    under   title   I;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.R.   12448.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  exclu- 
sive   territorial    arrangements   shall    not   be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerct. 
By  Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS : 
H.R.  12449.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  without 
any  deductions  from  benefits  thereunder;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  12450.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Gateway  National  Recreation 
Area  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  12451.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Institute  of  Gerontol- 
ogy; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    HALPERN    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Mayne,  and  Mr.  Becich)  : 
H.R.    12452.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in  mak- 
ing  repairs  and   improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  McClure)  : 
HR.   12453.  A  bill  to  permit  suits  to  ad- 
judicate certain  real  property  quiet  title  ac- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ : 
H.R.  12454.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  financial 
management  of  Federal  assistance  programs, 
to  facilitate  the  consolidation  of  such  pro- 
grams,  to  strengthen   further  congressional 
review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid,  to  provide  a 
catalog  of  Federal  as.sistance  programs,  and 
to  extend  and  amend  the  law  relating  to  in- 
tergovernmental   cooperation;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  12455.  A  bill  to  change  the  minimum 
age  qualification  for  serving  as  a  Juror  In 
Federal  courts  from  21  years  of  age  to  18 
years  of  age;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts : 
H.R.  12456.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  Fed- 
eral   funds   for   pviblic   education    to   States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  12457.  A  bill  to\)rovide  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  with  the 
authority  to  make  grants  to  States  and  local 
communities  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  eye  ex- 
amination programs  to  detect  glaucoma  for 
the  elderly;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H  R.  12458.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  Innocent  victims  of  violent 
crime  In  need;  to  make  grants  to  States  for 
the  payment  of  such  compensation;  to  au- 
thorize an  insurance  program  and  death  and 
disability  benefits  for  public  safety  officers; 
to  provide  civil  remedies  for  victims  of  rack- 
eteering activity:  and  for  ether  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  12459.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970,  title  39,  U.S.C.,  to 
eliminate  certain  restrictions  on  the  rights 
of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  12460.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  strengthen  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  and  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  in  order  more  effectively 
to  carry  out  the  national  effort  against  heart 
and  lung  diseases;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  12461.  A  bill  to  prohibit  local  televi- 
sion blackouts  of  professional  football,  base- 
ball, basketball,  and  hockey  games  which  are 
substantially  sold  out;  to  the  Comimittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

H.R.  12462.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  12463.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  heads  of  the 
respective  executive  agencies  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  advance  notice  of  certain 
planned  organizational  and  other  changes 
or  actions  which  would  affect  Federal  civil- 
ian employment,  and  for  other  purpKJses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 

H.R.  12464.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-738.  85  Stat.  794)  to  expand  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  pilot  program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  12465.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  appli- 
cations for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses; 
to  the  Committee  on,  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.   Burton,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.   Dan- 

lELSON,      Mr.      ElLBERG,     MTS.      GRASSO, 

Mr.     Helstoski,     Mr.     Jacobs,     Mr. 
MiKVA,   Mr.   St  Germain,   Mr    Sar- 
BANEs.    Mr.    ScHEUER,    and    Mr.   Sy- 
mington) : 
H.R.  12466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and   Currency. 

By     Mr.     RYAN     (for     himself,     Mrs. 
Abzug.  Mr.   Badillo,  Mr.   Brademas. 
Mr.    Dent,    Mr.    Edwards    of    Cali- 
fornia, Mr.   Halpern,  Mr.   Harring- 
ton, Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  MrrcHEix,  Mr.  Pep- 
per,   Mr.    Rancel,    Mr.    Rosenthai,, 
and  Mr.  Rodino  ) : 
H.R.  12467.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Lead- 
Based   Paint   Poisoning  Prevention   Act;    to 
the  Committee  on   Banking   and   Currency. 
ByMr.  BEVILL: 
H.J.  Res.  1017.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States  requiring  the  submission   of 
balanced  Federal  funds  budgets  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  action  by  the  Congress  to  provide 
revenues  to  offset  Federal  funds  deficits;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.J.  Res.  1018.  Joint  resolution  to  suspend 
for  80  days  the  continuation  of  any  strike 
or  lockout  arising  out  of  the  labor  dispute 
between  the  Pacific  Maritime  Association  and 
the  International  Longshoreman's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RUNNELS : 
H.J.  Res.  1019.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment   to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  limiting  deficit  spending  by 


the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By     Mrs.     ABZUG     (for     herself,     Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Helstoski, 
Mr.   Koch,   Mr.   Mikva,  Mrs.   Mink, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, and  Mr.  Ryan)  : 
H.    Con.   Res.   500.   Concurrent   resolution 
disapproving  and  censuring  the  conduct  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  In  falling 
and  refusing  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  section  601  of  Public  Law  92-156,  known 
as  the  Mansfield  amendment,  and  his  con- 
duct   In    resuming    the    bombing    of    North 
Vietnam,  and  directing  him  to  comply  with 
the  said  section  601;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER : 
H.   Con.  Res.  501.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  withdrawal  of  AmericaJi  troops  from 
South  Vietnam,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER : 
H.    Con.   Res.   502.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  applies 
to  radio  and  television  broadcasting;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ger- 
ald    R.     Ford,     Mr.     Pickle,     Mr. 
ScHWENCEL,   Mr.   Anderson   of   Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  Stephens)  : 
H.    Res.    761.   Resolution    authorizing   the 
U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society  to  take  pic- 
tures of  the  House  while  in  session;   to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.  Res.  762.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.  Res.  763.  Resolution  creating  a  special 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study   into   the   legal,   political,   and   diplo- 
matic status  of  lands  which  were  the  subject 
of  grants  from  the  King  of  Spain  and  from 
the    Government    of    Mexico    prior    to    the 
acquisition  of  the  American  Southwest  as  a 
result  of  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo 
concluding   the    Mexican-American   War   In 
1848;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  MIKVA: 
H.  Res.  764.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  relative  to 
the  crisis  In  South  Asia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

292.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  territory  of  Guam,  relative 
to  public  hearings  on  Guam  on  the  proposed 
Sella  Bay  project;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

293.  Also  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alabama,  relative  to  American 
prisoners  of  war  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

294.  Also  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California,  relative  to  Federal  grants; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

295.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  economic 
conversion;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

296.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  relative  to  a  postage 
stamp  commemorating  veterans  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

297.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Ohio,  relative  to 
a  postage  stamp  commemorating  Joseph  W. 
Briggs,  originator  of  free  city  mail  delivery; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 
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298.  Also,  Legislature  of  the  territory  of 
Guam,  relative  to  Inclusion  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  government  of  Guam  under 
the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  BEGICH: 
H.R.  12468.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Sara 
Obertl  Zumaran;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.    12469.   A   bUl   for   the   relief  of  Dr. 
Vlvenclo  P.  Baltan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  12470.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Prollan 

Abellera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROOMPIELD: 

H.R.  12471.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ignaclo 

A.  Mateo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 

H.R.  12472.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edvard 
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DeNeergaard;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

H.R.  12473.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Trinidad 
Trevlno-Perez;  to  the  Ccmmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 

H.R.  12474.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anil 
Khosla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12475.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sonja  M. 
Gozum;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 

H.R.  12476.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
members  of  the  civilian  guard  force  of  the 
6487th  Air  Base  Squadron,  Wheeler  Air  Force 
Base,  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

173.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  City  and  Covmty  of 
San  Prandsco,  Calif.,  relative  to  the  Imposl- 
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tlon  of  national  building  codes  as  a  condi- 
tion for  approval  of  funding  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

174.  Also  petition  of  Chief  Spencer  Beck- 
man,  et  al.,  Beaver  Clan  of  the  Onondagas, 
Iroquois  Confederacy,  Nedrow,  NY.,  relative 
to  an  allegedly  illegal  contract;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

175.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Pearlle  Sharp, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  relative  to  candy  containing  al- 
cohol; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

176.  Also,  petition  of  Robert  Alexander. 
Lexington,  Va.,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

177.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, Asotin  County,  Wash  ,  relative  to 
Federal-State  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

178.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, Pierce  County,  Wash.,  relative  to 
Federal-State  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

179.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council, 
Stanwood,  Wash.,  relative  to  Federal-State 
revenue  sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
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PUBLIC  EDUCATION  FINANCIAL 
CRISIS 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18.  1972 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  present  financial  crisis  of  the  Nation's 
public  schools  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  confronting  us  today.  The  na- 
tionwide taxpayers'  rebellion  against  in- 
creases in  the  property  tax,  which  is  the 
mainstay  for  financing  our  schools,  and 
recent  State  court  and  Federal  court  (}e- 
cisions  which  have  held  that  existing 
school  financing  systems  violate  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment,  compel  us  to  acquaint  our- 
selves with  the  full  dimensions  of  this 
crisis. 

The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Education  and  Training  has  recently 
focused  its  attention  on  this  complex 
dilemma  and  during  the  coming  months 
we  plan  to  continue  our  examination  of 
the  school  finance  situation  and  various 
proposals  for  Federal  action.  Today,  I 
v/ould  like  to  insert  some  of  the  mate- 
rials we  have  compiled,  which  I  believe 
may  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues. 

Members  of  the  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Education  and  Training 
are:  Orval  Hansen,  of  Idaho,  chairman; 
Clarence  Brown,  of  Ohio;  John  Dellen- 
BACK,  of  Oregon;  Bill  Frenzel,  of  Min- 
nesota; James  Hastings,  of  New  York; 
Margaret  Heckler,  of  Massachusetts; 
Jack  Kemp,  of  New  York ;  Robert  Michel, 
of  Illinois ;  John  Myers,  of  Indiana ;  Wal- 
ter Powell,  of  Ohio;  Albert  Quie,  of 
Minnesota;  Earl  Ruth,  of  North  Caro- 
lina ;  William  Steiger,  of  Wisconsin;  and 
William  Whitehurst,  of  Virginia. 

The  materials  follow: 
Property  Tax:  A  Strained  Base  op  Support 

Although  charged  with  providing  educa- 
tion, the  States  down  through  the  years  have 


delegated  much  of  their  responsibility  to  lo- 
cal governments  and  have  authorized  them 
to  levy  property  taxes  to  support  education. 
In  many  places,  particularly  central  cities, 
that  tax  base  now  is  overburdened  and  can- 
not adequately  support  education  in  addi- 
tion to  providing  sufficient  funds  for  other 
local  services.  And  the  differences  In  educa- 
tional quality  are  so  flagrant  they  are  under 
attack. » 

The  major  advantages  of  the  property  tax, 
namely,  that  (1)  It  Is  fairly  stable,  (2)  prop- 
erty Is  not  easily  moved  to  avoid  taxation, 
and  (3)  benefits  are  most  directly  received  by 
residents  of  the  taxing  district  are  far  out- 
weighed by  Its  disadvantages:  (1)  it  Is,  by 
and  large,  a  tax  on  housing,  (2)  it  tends  to 
discourage  rehabilitation  of  deteriorating 
housing,  (3)  It  affects  decisions  by  businesses 
and  industry  to  locations  and  plant  sites, 
(4)  It  favors  businesses  with  a  low  ratio  of 
property  to  sales,  (5)  varying  assessment 
practices  tend  to  make  It  unequal  for  tax- 
payers, (6)  property  ownership  is  not  closely 
correlated  with  either  Income  or  net  wealth, 
(7)  the  amount  extracted  by  a  property  tax 
often  depends  upon  the  aggressiveness  of  the 
local  assessor  and  treasurer  and  (8)  In  re- 
gards to  revenue,  property  tax  Is  not  highly 
elastic,  (9)  revenues  from  property  tax  often 
have  little  correlation  to  school  finance 
needs. 

Local  governments  presently  raise  most 
of  their  own  revenues — seven  of  every  eight 
dollars — from  the  property  tax,  and  school 
districts  receive  about  98  percent  of  their 
local  tax  revenue  from  taxes  on  property. 
During  the  past  fifteen  years  the  amount  of 
general  revenue  derived  from  State  and  local 
sources  has  nearly  quadrupled,  the  amount 
of  revenue  from  property  taxes  tripled,  but 
property  taxes  as  a  share  of  State  and  local 
revenues  has  decreased  by  eight  percent.  And 
the  share  of  every  local  property  tax  dollar 
claimed  by  education  has  grown  from  about 
one-third  In  1942  to  more  than  one-half  In 
1969,  leaving  cities  and  counties  an  ever 
smaller  share  to  use  for  other  local  services.' 


« Who  Should  Pay  For  Public  Schools?"  Re- 
port of  The  Conference  On  state  Financing 
of  Public  Schools,  Advisory  Commission  On 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  October.  1971, 
16. 

'  Ibid.,  2. 


PROPERTY  TAXES:  SHARE  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  REVENUES 
|ln  billlonsl 


State  and  local 


1956       1965 


1971 


Total  general  revenue J34.  7      J74.0      $1410 

Revenues  from  property  tax 11.7        22.6         36  5 

Percent  tax  revenues^ 34.O       31.0         26  0 


Irrespective  of  the  source  of  funds,  cur- 
rent trends  Indicate  that  responsibility  for 
operating  schools  will  continue  to  reside  at 
the  local  level.  But  public  reaction  to  the 
property  tax  and  the  general  resistance  to 
locally  levied  Income  and  sales  taxes  suggest 
that  the  relative  amount  of  financial  sup- 
port provided  by  the  local  school  district 
will  not  Increase  significantly. 

The  extent  of  taxpayers'  rebellion  to  bond 
Issue  renewals  and  approvals — the  mainstay 
for  financing  schools'  capital  needs — has 
been  Increasing  steadily  over  the  past  five 
years.  And  bigger  bond  issues  have  fared 
worst  of  all.  Only  1  of  4  bond  Issues  was 
rejected  in  1965,  but  In  1970  the  number 
had  climbed  to  nearly  1  of  2. 

BONO  ISSUES 


1965      1966     1967      1968      1969      1970 


Total  submitted. 
Total  reiected 
Percent  rejected. 


2.041 

516 
25 


1.745    1.625 

480        543 

28  33 


1,750 
567 
32 


1.341     1216 

579        569 

43  47 


disparities  in  tax  distribution 
Disparities  in  tax  assessments  and  distribu- 
tions occur  virtually  everywhere  in  the 
t)nited  States.  Only  In  HawaU  where  the 
State  directly  administers  education  are 
school  funds  raised  through  State-wide  taxes. 
The  table  below  shows  the  wide  disparity 
In  the  amounts  spent  per  pupil  by  school 
districts  in  each  state  and  the  percent  of  dif- 
ference between  the  highest  and  lowest 
amounts  spent  per  pupil  within  the  state. 
The  difference  in  the  amount  spent  bv  the 
highest  spending  school  district  In  the  high- 
est and  lowest  ranked  states  (Wyoming  and 
Alabama)  Is  $13,973;  between  the  second 
highest  and  lowest  ranked  states  (Texas 
and  Alabama)  the  difference  Is  much  smaller, 
but  stm  a  sizeable  $4,724.» 


'U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  November  8, 
1971.  49. 
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THE  "EDUCATION  GAP"  THAT'S  UNDER  GROWING  ATTACK 


Spending 
per  pupil 


High 


Low 


Excess 
of  high 

over  low 
district 

(percent) 


Alabama J581  $344 

Alaska 1,810  480 

Arizona 2,223  436 

Arkansas 654  343 

California 2.414  569 

Colorado 2,801  444 

Connecticut 1,311  499 

Delaware --  1.081  633 

Florida 1,036  593 

Georgia    736  365 

Hawaii - 984  984 

Idaho 7,763  474 

Illinois .  2.295  391 

Indiana 965  447 

Iowa     1.167  592 

Kansas 1.831  454 

Kentucky....  ; .  885  358 

Louisiana                  892  499 

Maine  1555  229 

Maryland 1,037  635 

Massachusetts 1.281  515 

Michigan      1.364  491 

Minnesota         .                  903  370 

Mississippi.  .       825  283 

Missouri                                      .  1.699  213 

Montana    .                                  .1.716  539 

Nebraska  1,  175  623 

Nevada                                           .  1.679  746 

New  Hampshire 1.191  311 

New  Jersey..                               .1.485  400 

NewMexico 1.183  477 

New  York      . 1  889  669 

North  Carolina 733  467 

North  Dakota 1.623  686 

Ohio                        -.  1,685  413 

Oklahoma 2,566  342 

Oregon.. 1,439  399 

Pennsylvania : 1,401  484 

Rhode  Island 1.206  531 

South  Carolina 610  397 

South  Dakota 1,741  350 

Tennessee 766  315 

Texas 5,334  264 

Utah        1.515  533 

Vermont 1,517  357 

Virginia 1,126  441 

Washington 3,406  434 

West  Virginia.. 722  502 

Wisconsin  1,532  344 

Wyoming 14,554  618 


68 
277 
410 

94 
324 
531 
163 

71 

75 
102 


272 
487 
116 
97 
303 
147 
79 
579 
63 
149 
178 
144 
192 
693 
213 
89 
125 
234 
271 
143 
182 
57 
138 
308 
650 
261 
190 
127 
54 
397 
143 
1,920 
184 
325 
155 
685 
43 
316 
2,255 


Note:  Spending  is  tor  1969  70  school  year.  A  study  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  School  Finance  shows  wide  disparity 
in  the  amounts  spent  per  pupil  by  school  districts  in  each  State. 
A  look  at  the  highest  and  lowest-spending  districts.  State  by 
State 

Furthermore,  big  city  school  districts 
within  many  of  these  states  are  handicapped 
in  the  financing  of  education  by  the  "munic- 
ipal overburden"  which  afflicts  nearly  every 
major  American  center  city. 

In  a  major  city,  cost  of  f>olice  and  fire 
protection,  streets,  public  health  and  other 
services  may  eat  up  as  much  as  two-thirds 
of  all  local  tax  revenues,  leaving  only  one- 
third  for  education.  Many  suburban  dis- 
tricts, with  lighter  demands  for  such  serv- 
ices, can  put  two-thirds  of  their  property  tax 
revenues  Into  schools.  Because  of  this  munic- 
ipal overburden,  a  small  suburban  district 
and  a  large  city  district  may  have  the  same 
amount  of  taxable  property  value  behind 
each  student,  but  the  city  district  would 
not  be  able  to  spend  nearly  as  much  per  pupil 
for  education.  Yet  the  central  city  districts 
where  municipal  overburden  is  most  acute 
have  the  greatest  concentrations  of  disad- 
vantaged children  who  are  the  most  expen- 
sive to  educate.' 

TEACHERS'    SALARIES 

A  large  part  of  current  exi)endltures  for 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  is 
for  salaries  of  Instructional  staff  (amount- 
ing to  61  "^  in  1967-68).  Total  expenditures 
for  these  salaries  (In  1969-70  dollars)  In- 
creased from  89.7  billion  in  1959-60  to  $20.1 
bUUon  In  1969-70.  and  they  are  expected  to 
be  $26.9  billion  In  1970-60.  These  Increases 
are  due  to  larger  numbers  of  Instructional 
staff  and  to  higher  average  annual  salaries. 

The  average  salary  paid  to  Instruct lonal 
staff      (Including      principals.      sui>€rvlsors. 


♦  ACIR,  2. 
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teachers,  librarians  and  related  instructional 
workers)  gained  $642.  or  7.1^,  from  $9,047 
In  1969-70  to  $9,689  in  1970-71.  By  1979-80 
It  Is  expected  to  bo  $11,097  (In  1969-70 
dollars) .» 

The  following  table  ranks  ten  of  the  states 
according  to  the  average  annual  salary  paid 
to  their  Instructional  staflf. 

AVERAGE    SALARIES    INSTRUCTIONAL   STAFF    1970-71 


State 

Amount 

Percent 
change, 
1961-71 

5  highest: 

Alaska 

New  York 

$14,025 
12,  COO 

100.4 
76.5 

California 

11,650 

65.8 

District  of  Columbia 

Michigan 

5  lowest: 

South  Dakota 

11,289 
10,875 

7  500 

69.8 

77.6 

94  8 

Idaho.    

.  .           7,  393 

62  9 

North  0.3kota 

7,200 

75.6 

South  Carolina 

7,150 

90.  1 

Arkansas   . 

6,841 

101.3 

U.S.  average 

9,689 

77.8 

Alaska  ranks  first  with  an  average  salary 
of  $14,025,  while  Arkansas  ranks  last  with 
$6.841 — a  difference  of  $7,159. 

Average  Instructional  staff  salaries  were 
2.514  times  per-capita  personal  Income  from 
1961-62  to  1965-66.  This  ratio  has  declined 
since  then,  averaging  2.437  from  1966-67  to 
1970-71.  This  Is  some  Indication  that  the 
teachers'  economic  position  relative  to  the 
rest  of  the  economy  has  slipped  in  recent 
years  despite  the  record  of  annual  Increases. 
The  trend  Is  as  follows: 


Average 

instruction- 

Ratio   of 

Per  capita 

al  staff 

salaries  to 

Year 

inccmj 

salaries 

income 

1961  62 

$2  264 

$5.  700 

2.518 

1962  63 

2  368 

5,921 

2.500 

1963-64 

2,455 

6,240 

2,542 

1964-65 

2,586 

6  465 

2.500 

1965  66 

2  765 

6  935 

2,508 

1966  67 

2.  980 

7.129 

2.392 

1967  58 

3  162 

7,709 

2.438 

19S8  69 

3.  421 

8  272 

2.418 

1969  70 

3,680 

9  047 

2,458 

1970  71 

3,910 

9  689 

2.478 

Although  classroom  teachers'  salaries  In- 
creased $630,  or  7.3';  from  $8,635  In  1969-70 
to  $9,265  In  1970-71.  regional  differences  in 
teachers'  salaries  are  acute.  The  dollar  dif- 
ference between  the  average  salaries  of  class- 
room teachers  In  the  Southeast  at  $7,835  and 
m  the  Far  West  at  $10,633  was  $2,798.  How- 
ever, when  salaries  for  1964-65  and  1970-71 
are  compared,  slight  improvement  Is  noted 
In  the  salaries  in  the  Southeast  and  the 
Plains  states  relative  to  the  U.S.  average, 
whereas  the  relative  position  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Southwest  regions  has 
worsened." 

AVERAGE  SALARIES  PAID  TO  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOL  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC 
REGION,  1%4  65  AND  1970-71 

Average  annual  salary 


Region 

1964  65 

1970-71 

United  Stales ... 

$6. 195 

$9,265 

New  England 

Mideast 

6.583     ■ 

6.928 

5.039 

6.417 

5.662 

5,580 

5,864 

7,462 

9,315 
10  317 

Southeast 

Great  Lakes 

7.835 
9  765 

Plains 

8  530 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountain. 
Far  West' 

8.270 

8.078 

10.633 

'  Not  including 

Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

"  "Financial  Status  of  The  Public  Schools", 
Committee    on    Educational    Finance,    NEA, 
1971.  15. 
•/bid. 
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ACCODNTABlLrrY 

Prominent  attention  has  been  focused  re- 
cently on  the  accountability  of  financial  re- 
sources and  Its  role  In  making  fonnal  edu- 
cation a  more  effective  tool  In  the  service  of 
society  and  Its  children. 

In  his  message  on  Educational  Reform 
sent  to  Congress  In  March  1970.  President 
Nixon  supported  the  concept  of  account- 
ability in  the  operation  of  the  nation's  pub- 
lic schools.  He  stated:  "School  administra- 
tors and  school  teachers  alike  are  respyon- 
sible  for  their  performance  and  It  Is  In  their 
interest  as  well  as  In  the  Interest  of  their 
pupils  that  they  be  held  accountable  .  .  . 
We  have,  as  a  nation,  too  long  avoided 
thinking   of   the   productivity    of   schools."' 

Accountability  is  primarily  an  economic 
concept  concerned  with  Input-output  rela- 
tionships and  their  efficiency. 

Until  recently  almost  everyone  engaged 
m  education  measured  the  quality  of  schools 
by  class  size  (I.e..  teacher-pupil  ratio); 
qualification  of  teachers  (I.e..  type  of  degree, 
years  of  experience,  salary) ;  number  of  books 
in  the  library;  age,  size  and  equipment  of 
the  building;  and  many  other  types  of  non- 
economic  measurements.  However,  the  ques- 
tion being  asked  today  "What  are  we  getting 
In  return  for  the  dollars  we  are  spending  on 
education?  demands  both  a  more  precise 
and  meaningful  answer.' 

Regretfully,  at  present  we  can  only  begin 
to  provide  that  answer.  Although  several 
analytical  tools  used  In  economics — namely, 
systems  analysis,  planning  programmlng- 
budgetlng,  and  economies  of  scale — have 
been  applied  to  education  to  help  answer 
questions  concerning  accountability,  as  yet 
there  is  not  overall  acceptance  of  or  satis- 
faction with  these  analyses  by  educators  and 
laymen  alike.  In  addition,  relevant  data  used 
In  these  analyses  Ls  not  available  In  many 
local  school  districts,  even  If  their  applica- 
tion to  operations  of  the  public  schools  was 
agreed  upvon. 


States  Perspective  on  School  Finance 
Since  it  was  long  ago  determined  that 
education  should  be  a  state  function  and  a 
state  responsibility,  and  that  local  school 
districts  have  no  Inherent  power  to  levy 
taxes,  the  National  Education  Finance  Proj- 
ect •  examined  variations  in  fiscal  capacity 
and  effort  among  the  st&tes. 

The  NEFP  utilized  two  methods  to  make 
the  measurements: 

1.  the  states  were  compared  on  economic 
Indicators  such  as  measure  of  Income  per 
capita  or  per  household  to  determine  rela- 
tive ability  of  the  state  to  raise  revenues  for 
school  purposes; 

2.  the  states  were  compared  on  the  basis 
of  available  tax  bases  and  the  amounts  of 
revenue  these  bases  would  produce  If  they 
were  subjected  to  various  rates  of  taxation. 

But.  according  to  the  NEFP  researchers, 
personal  Income  per  capita  Is  not  wholly 
satisfactory  for  purposes  of  camparlson  In- 
asmuch as  It  Ignores  the  fact  that  taxpayers 
must  buy  the  necessities  of  life  and  must  also 
pay  substantial    federal   Income  taxes. 

In  Its  studies,  the  NEFP  developed  a  net 
personal  Income  formula  by  making  two 
deductions  from  total  personal  Income:  (1) 
$750  for  each  person  for  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  and  (2)  the  amount  of  personal  In- 
come paid  as  tax  to  the  federal  government. 
The  resulting  figure  was  the  net  personal 
income  and  a  better  measure  for  determining 
the  amount  of  Income  available  to  a  state 
In  Its  tax  program. 

Hence,  on  a  national  basis,  the  net  per- 
sonal Income  amounts  to  69.55  %  of  personal 


'  "A  C!oncept  of  Accountability  In  Educa- 
tion," Roger  Freeman.  The  University  Book- 
man. Summer.   1971.  Vol.  XI.  No.  4.  77. 

•  The  NEFP  Is  a  4-year.  $2  million  co- 
operative research  project  funded  by  the  US. 
Office  of  Education  in  1968  to  study  the 
public  school  flnanclfil  crisis. 
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Inoome,  but  among  the  states  it  ranges  from 
a  high  of  74.68%  to  a  low  of  58.94%.  These 
figures    are    lUiuninated    In    the    following 

chart: 


Rank 


State 


Net  personal 

per  capita. 

1%9 


1 Alaska 

5 - California 

10 Delaware 

15 Ohio 

20.. I Minnesota... 

25 Wyoming 

30 Vermont 

35 Oklahoma... 

40 New  Mexico, 

45 Louisiana 

50 Mississippi . . 


$3. 369 
3.0% 
2,781 
2,633 
2,538 
2,338 
2,239 
2.056 
1,909 
1,784 
1,292 


Obviously,  some  states,  because  of  more 
Industry,  business  and  resources  of  one  kind 
or  another,  have  a  greater  potential  for  rais- 
ing revenues  because  of  the  higher  Individual 
Incomes  of  their  residents. 

The  next  Important  factor,  according  to 
the  studies  of  the  NEFP,  Is  the  amount  of 
effort  a  state  puts  Into  the  business  of  sup- 
porting state  and  local  government,  includ- 
ing the  schools.  In  relation  to  Its  potential 
fiscal  capacity. 

Since  about  one-third  of  the  state  and  lo- 
cal taxes  go  to  support  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  a  state  with  a  relatively 
large  potential  for  raising  revenue.  I.e..  high 
p>er  capita  Income,  may  not  have  to  make  the 
same  effort  to  support  Its  schools  as  states 
with  a  low  revenue  jxjtentlal. 

If  state  revenue  Is  largely  based  on  net 
personal  Income,  two  reasonable  Indices  of 
state   effort    to    support   education   are: 

1.  the  percentage  of  net  personal  Income 
devot^  to  elementary-secondary  schools. 

2.  the  pyercentage  of  the  tax  revenue  of  the 
state  and  local  governments  that  goes  to 
education. 

Once  again,  there  are  wide-ranging  dif- 
ferences with  the  citizens  of  some  states  pro- 
viding a  larger  percentage  of  their  net  per- 
sonal Incomes  to  elementary-secondary  edu- 
cation than  those  of  other  states.  Some 
examples : 


Rank 


State 


Personal 
income' 


1 New  Mexico 

5 Mississippi 

10 Minnesota 

15 New  York 

20 Colorado/Wisconsin. 

25 Michigan 

30 Alaska 

35 North  Carolina 

40 Oklahoma 

45 Illinois 

50 Nebraska 


8.9 

84 

36 

99 

61 

44 

6.21 

5.89 

5.66 

5.39 

5.00 


>  Elementary-secondary  education  as  percent  of  net  personal 
income,  1969. 

There  are  similar  variations  In  the 
amounts  states  and  local  governments  allo- 
cate to  elementary  and  secondary  schools  out 
of  their  revenues.  On  a  percentage  basis,  a 
dozen  states  show  differences  ranging  from 
a  top  allocation  of  almost  40%  to  a  low  of 
little  more  than  25%;  again,  the  following 
table  will  assist: 


Rank 

State 

{ 

Education  > 

1 

Utah                 

39  73 

5 

Pennsylvania 

38.87 

10 

Illinois     

37.38 

15 

Virginia 

36.  3'1 

20 

Maine    

35.65 

25 

30 

35 

40...     .... 

45 

50 

North  Carolina.     . 

Texas 

Idaho/Georgia 

California 

Hawaii     . 

Wyoming 

33  99 
32.  D? 
32.11 
30. 48 
29.18 
25.  51 

>  Percent  of  State  and  local  tax  revenue  allocated  to  elemen- 
tary secondary  education,  1969. 
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So  these  and  other  more  comprehensive 
studies  show  that  there  are  substantial  varia- 
tions in  the  fiscal  capacity  of  the  states  to 
raise  revenue  whether  one  uses  one  measure, 
e.g.,  per-caplta  Income,  or  composite  tech- 
niques as  outlined  by  researchers  of  NEFP. 
The  major  conclusion  to  be  remembered 
is  that  the  differences  In  state  educational 
expenditures  are  explained  largely  by  varia- 
tions In  their  fiscal  ability.  Since  states  are 
not  able  to  alter  their  fiscal  ability  in  any 
substantial  amount,  the  researchers  for  the 
NEFP  conclude  that  "It  would  appear  that 
only  the  federal  government  Is  In  a  position 
to  eliminate  the  fiscal  variations  among  the 
states  insofar  as  education  is  concerned." 
Further,  variations  among  districts  within 
a  state  are  greater  than  the  differences  among 
the  states  in  their  support  of  education. 
Studies  that  have  been  examined  by  the 
NEFP  demonstrate  wide-ranging  differences 
In  the  fiscal  cap>acltles  of  local  governments. 

For  example,  a  study  of  215  standard  met- 
ropolitan statistical  Eireas,  as  defined  by  the 
U.S.  Census  Bureau,  showed  the  revenue  ca- 
pacities for  local  government  varying  from  a 
high  of  $343  per  capita  to  a  low  of  less  than 
$100  per  capita. 

But  what  are  the  avenues  of  change  open 
to  a  state?  What  can  it  do  to  offset  the  In- 
equities in  fiscal  capacity  which  exist  among 
the  school  districts? 

First,  It  could  eliminate  the  local  dis- 
trict's authority  to  levy  regressive  proF)erty 
taxes,  providing  the  district  Instead  with 
the  entire  cost  of  its  program  from  state  and 
federal  sources  which  are  derived  princi- 
pally from  Income  and  consumer  taxes. 

Secondly,  if  it  chooses  to  retain  the  ex- 
isting system  it  can,  as  most  states  do  at  the 
present  time,  reduce  inequities  In  fiscal  ca- 
pacity by  providing  more  state  funds  per 
pupil  to  the  districts  of  less  wealth  than  to 
the  districts  of  greater  wealth;  or  it  could 
entirely  eliminate  Inequities  by  distributing 
whatever  amounts  of  state  school  aid  are 
required  to  eliminate  the  differences  In  local 
wealth  per  pupil. 

Thirdly,  it  can  reorganize  local  districts  to 
Increase  their  efficiency  and  reduce  variations 
in  wealth. 

Finally,  It  could  provide  for  the  extra  costs 
of  special  education  programs  and  the  spe- 
cialized services  needed  by  some  pupils  and 
schools. 

In  the  continuing  search  for  effective 
equalization  plans,  the  National  Education 
Finance  Project  suggests  several  guldeposts: 

1)  Full  state  funding  Is  the  surest  way  to 
achieve  complete  equalization.  But  if  local 
school  districts  are  to  retain  taxing  author- 
ity, then  equalization  begins  only  as  the  level 
of  state  Involvement  rises  aljove  the  local 
effort.  No  equalization  is  possible  if  state 
dollars  are^ simply  matched  with  local  funds 
on  a  dollar  to  dollar  basis. 

2)  When  state  funds  are  allocated  as  uni- 
form flat  grants  on  a  per  teacher  or  per 
pupil  basis  without  taking  Into  considera- 
tion necessary  variations  in  units  costs  and 
in  local  taxpaying  ability,  very  little  equali- 
zation is  achieved. 

3)  As  the  state  takes  into  account  varia- 
tions In  unit  costs,  the  pKJsslblllty  of  equali- 
zation through  the  flat  grant  method  im- 
proves somewhat. 

4)  Most  "equalization  plans"  are  designed 
to  assure  each  school  district  an  agreed  upon 
foundation  level  of  financing  p)€r  pupil. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  plans  which  pro- 
vide more  equalization  than  the  fiat  grant 
type  of  aid.  Under  these  plans,  state  funds 
are  allocated  to  the  districts  to  fill  the  gao 
between  locally  raised  dollars  and  the  sup- 
port the  state  deems  necessary  for  each 
pupil. 

5)  Even  the  "equalization  plans"  may  be 
inequitable  if  a  high  degree  of  local  leeway 
Is  allowed  above  the  state  foundation  financ- 
ing level.  In  short,  equal  education  can  be 
provided  by  the  school  dlstrlcte  only  if  they 
have  a  high  degree  of  equality  In  financial 
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support.  The  only  way  this  can  be  achieved 
is  through  a  state  tax  structure  and  alloca- 
tion plan  which  provides  each  district  equal 
access  to  fiscal  resources. 

A  brief  look  at  the  situation  in  Michigan 
will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  dilemma  in 
the  states. 

When  the  1970-71  school  year  drew  to  a 
close,  the  school  financing  picture  in  Michi- 
gan was  a  bleak  one.  There  have  been  a  large 
number  of  teacher  strikes  every  year.  Many 
schools  were  going  on  half-day  sessions  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds.  Close  to  100  school 
districts — one-sixth  of  the  total  number  of 
school  districts  in  Michigan — were  deficit 
sj)ending.  Programs  In  the  Michigan  schools 
were  subsl;antlally  reduced. 

In  a  special  message  to  the  Michigan 
legislature.  Governor  MlUikin  outlined  his 
concern  about  the  school  crisis.  Among  the 
deficiencies  he  noted  were  a  wide  disparity 
in  resources  for  education  in  the  various 
districts,  ranging  from  about  $500  to  $1200 
fjer  pupil,  too  much  reliance  on  the  property 
tax  to  finance  school  op)eratlng  costs,  and 
lack  of  adequate  measurement  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  present  educational  sj-stems 
and  methods. 

To  improve  educational  resources  in  Mich- 
igan, Governor  MllUken  ppof>osed  that  the 
State  a)  do  away  with  the  prop>erty  tax  for 
general  school  operating  purp>oses  and  b) 
distribute  financial  support  per  pupil  in  an 
equitable  manner. 

The  property  tax  for  education  operations 
was  averaging  25.7  mills  statewide.  The 
Governor  called  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  the  levy  which  would 
provide  property  tax  relief  of  $1,118  billion — 
$618  million  of  it  on  individual  property  and 
$500  million  for  business.  To  make  up  the 
needed  revenue,  he  proposed  an  increase  In 
the  personal  income  tax  of  2.3  p>ercentage 
fKJints  and  the  adoption  of  a  2  i)ercent  value- 
added  tax.  the  latter  to  raise  additional  rev- 
enue from  business  while  keeping  the  cor- 
porate income  tax  rate  low  enough  to  protect 
Michigan's  competitive  position  with  other 
states.  The  Michigan  proposal  to  replace  the 
school  property  tax  with  a  personal  Income 
tax  Increase  and  a  new  value-added  tax 
would  leave  Intact  the  property  tax  for  local 
government  services. 

Similarly,  in  Minnesota,  Governor  Ander- 
son recommended  in  his  1971  Budget  Mes- 
sage to  the  Minnesota  Legislature  a  shift 
away  from  heavy  reliance  on  the  property 
tax  for  schools  and  a  new  formula  for  de- 
termining State  aid. 

This  concerted  response  by  the  states  to 
adjust  both  to  the  Internal  pressures  of 
equalization  formulas  and  the  external  prod 
by  the  Judiciary  In  decisions  like  the  Ser- 
rano case  In  California  was  actually  pre- 
saged in  a  farslghted  report  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
In  April  1969. 

After  thoroughly  reviewing  the  current 
crisis,  the  Commission  observed  that  the 
States  should  become  the  prime  financial 
source  for  education. 

They  also  commented  that  with  steadUy 
rising  educational  costs  at  the  local  level 
and  only  moderate  Increases  in  State  educa- 
tion aid  relative  to  those  local  costs,  school 
needs  are  absorbing  more  and  more  of  prop- 
erty tax  revenues — the  claims  of  education 
now  account  for  more  than  half  of  the  local 
property  tax  dollar,  up  from  one-third  In 
1942. 

In  capsule  form,  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations were : 

1.  In  order  to  create  a  financial  environ- 
ment more  conducive  to  attainment  of 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  and  to 
remove  the  massive  and  growing  pressure 
of  the  school  tax  on  owners  of  local  property 
the  Commission  recommends  that  each  State 
adopt  as  a  basis  objective  of  Its  long-range 
State-local  fiscal  policy  the  assumption  by 
the  State  of  substantially  all  fiscal  responsi- 
bility for  financing  local  schools  with  op- 
portunity  for   financial   enrichment   at   the 
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local  level  and  aesurance  of  retention  of  ap- 
propriate local  policymaking  authority. 

2.  In  States  that  have  not  assumed  sub- 
stantially full  responsibility  for  financing 
education,  the  Commission  recommends  that 
they  construct  and  fund  a  school  equaliza- 
tion program  so  as  to  extend  additional  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  those  school  districts 
handicapped  In  raising  sufficient  property  tax 
revenue  due  to  the  extraordinary  revenue 
demands  made  on  the  local  tax  base  by  city 
and  county  Jurisdictions. 

3.  The  Commission  recommends  that  In 
enacting  or  modifying  functional  grant-in- 
aid  legislation.  States  Include  not  only  fiscal 
standards  such  as  those  establishing  ac- 
counting, auditing  and  financial  reporting 
procedures:  but  also,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  performance  standards  such  as 
minimum  service  levels,  client  eligibility,  and 
where  appropriate,  guidelines  for  citizen  par- 
ticipation such  as  the  holding  of  public 
hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  California  Supreme 
Courts  action  in  Serrano  against  Priest 
has,  since  August  1971  become  a  mile- 
stone decision  in  the  annals  of  school 
finance.  Thanks  to  my  colleague  from 
California,  the  Honorable  Victor  Vey- 
SEY.  the  text  of  the  Serrano  decision  has 
already  been  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  117,  part  25,  page 
33220.  Since  that  decision,  a  great  deal 
has  been  written  on  its  significance  and 
meaning.  One  erroneous  interpretation  is 
that  it  means  that  property  tax  can  no 
longer  be  used  to  finance  education.  An- 
other mistaken  interpretation  is  that  it 
means  that  local  and  State  governments 
must  spend  equal  amounts  on  every  stu- 
dent— "one  student,  one  dollar"  in  the 
same  vein  as  "one  man.  one  vote,"  Be- 
cause some  confusion  exists  as  to  what 
the  Serrano  decision  and  two  subsequent 
decisions  in  Texas  and  Minnesota  do 
mean,  I  would  like  to  insert  the  texts  of 
the  Texas  and  Minnesota  decisions,  as 
well  as  several  articles  and  excerpts  from 
"Private  Wealth  and  Public  Education," 
by  John  E.  Coons.  William  H.  Clune  III, 
and  Stephen  D.  Sugarman: 

(From  State  Headlines.  Council  of  State 
Governments.  Jan.  3,  1972) 
Texas'  system  of  public  school  financing 
was  declared  unconstitutional  and  ordered 
to  be  revamped  within  two  years.  A  three- 
Judge  federal  panel  ruled  December  23  In 
Rodriguez  v.  Edgar  that  because  educational 
expenditures  are  made  a  function  of  local 
wealth,  the  financing  system  discriminates 
against  children  In  poorer  districts  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Local 
districts  fund  about  40  percent  of  educa- 
tional costs  in  Texas,  relying  heavily  on  prop- 
erty taxes.  The  State  pays  49  percent  and 
the  federal  government  the  rest.  The  State 
based  Its  defense  on  an  earlier  federal  court 
decision,  confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  which  held  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment did  not  apply  to  school  financing 
{Mclnnis  v.  Ogilvie,  394  U.S.  322).  Texas  may 
appeal  the  December  ruling  directly  to  the 
US.  Supreme  Court  and  Is  expected  to  do 
so.  .  .  . 

The  text  of  the  Texas  decision  follows: 

(US.  District  Court,  Western  District  of 
Texas,  S?.n  Antonio  Division,  ClvU  Action 
No.  63-173-SAj 

Demetrio  p.  Rodriguez,  et  al.  v.  San  Antonio 

INDKPENDENT    SCHOOL    DISTRICT,    ET    AL. 

Before  Goldberg.  Circuit  Judge;  Spears. 
Chief  District  Judge;  and  Roberts.  District 
Jucige. 

Per  Curiam:  Pursuant  to  Rule  23.  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  plaintiffs  bring  this 
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action  on  behalf  of  Mexican  American  school 
children  and  their  parents  who  live  In  the 
Edge  wood  Independent  School  District,  and 
on  behalf  of  all  other  children  throughout 
Texas  who  live  In  school  districts  with  low 
property  valuations.  Jurisdiction  of  this 
matter  Is  proper  under  28  U.S.C.  §§  1331. 
1343.  This  Court  finds  merit  In  plaintiffs' 
claim  that  the  current  method  of  state 
financing  for  public  elementary  and  second 
ary  education  deprives  their  class  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion.' 

Edgewood  and  six  other  school  districts  He 
wholly  or  partly  within  the  city  of  San  An- 
tonio, Texas.  Five  additional  districts  are  lo- 
cated within  rural  Bexar  County.  All  of  these 
districts  and  their  counterparts  throughout 
the  State  are  dependent  upon  federal,  state, 
and  local  sources  of  financing.  Since  the  fed- 
eral government  contributes  only  about  ten 
percent  of  the  overall  public  school  expendi- 
tures, most  revenue  is  derived  from  local 
sources  and  from  two  state  programs — the 
Available  School  Fund  and  the  Minimum 
Foundation  Program.  In  accordance  with  the 
Texas  Constitution,  the  $296  million  in  the 
Available  School  Fund  for  the  1970-1971 
school  year  was  allocated  on  a  per  capita 
basis  determined  by  the  average  dally  attend- 
ance within  a  district  for  the  prior  school 
year. 

Costing  in  excess  of  one  billion  dollars  for 
the  1970-1971  school  year,  the  Minimum 
Foundation  Program  provides  grants  for  the 
costs  of  salaries,  school  maintenance  and 
transportation.  Eighty  percent  of  the  cost  of 
this  program  Is  financed  from  general  State 
revenue  with  the  remainder  apportioned  to 
the  school  districts  in  "the  Local  Fund  As- 
signment." Tex.  Educ.  Code  Ann.  arts.  16.71- 
16.73  (1969).  Although  generally  measuring 
the  variations  In  taxpaylng  ability,  the  Eco- 
nomic Index  employed  by  the  State  to  deter- 
mine each  district's  share  of  "the  Local  Fund 
Assignment"  (Tex.  Educ.  Code  Ann.  arts. 
16.74-16.78)  has  come  under  Increasing  criti- 
cism.' 

To  provide  their  share  of  the  Minimum 
Foundation  Program,  to  satisfy  bonded  In- 
debtedness for  capital  expenditures,  and  to 
finance  all  expenditure  above  the  state  mlrU- 
mum.  local  school  districts  are  empowered 
within  statutory  or  constitutional  limits  to 
levy  and  collect  ad  valorem  property  taxes. 
Tex.  Const,  art.  7,  §§3,  3a;  Tex.  Educ.  Code 
Ann.  art.  20.01.  et  seq.  Since  additional  tax 
levies  must  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
property-taxpaying  voters  within  the  individ- 
ual district,  these  statutory  and  constitu- 
tional provisions  require  as  a  practical  matter 
that  all  tax  revenues  be  expended  solely 
within  the  district  In  which  they  are  col- 
lected. 

Within  this  ad  valorem  taxation  system  lies 
the  defect  which  plaintiffs  challenge.  This 
system  assumes  that  the  value  of  property 
within  the  various  districts  will  be  sufficient- 
ly equal  to  sustain  comparable  expenditures 
from  one  district  to  another.  It  makes  edu- 
cation a  function  of  the  local  property  tax 
base.  The  adverse  effects  of  this  erroneous 
assumption  have  been  vividly  demonstrated 
at  trial  through  the  testimony  and  exhibits 
adduced  by  plaintiffs.  In  this  connection,  a 
survey  cf  110  school  districts^  throughout 
Texas  demonstrated  that  while  the  te.i  dis- 
tricts with  a  market  value  of  taxable  prop- 
erty per  pupil  above  $100,000  enjoyed  an 
equalized  tax  rate  per  $100  of  only  thirty- 
one  cents,  the  poorest  four  districts,  with 
less  than  $10,000  in  property  per  pupil,  were 
burdened  with  a  rate  of  seventy  cents.  Never- 
theless, the  low  rate  of  the  rich  districts 
yielded  $585  per  pupil,  while  the  hi^h  rate 
of  the  poor  districts  yielded  only  $60  per 
pupil.  As  might  be  expected,  those  districts 
most  rich  in  property  also  have  the  highest 
median  family  income  and   the  lowest  per- 
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centage  of  minority  pupUs.  while  the  poor 
property  districts  are  poor  In  Income  and 
predominately  minority  In  composition.* 

Data  for  1967-1968  show  that  the  seven 
San  Antonio  school  districts  follow  the  state- 
wide pattern.  Market  value  of  property  per 
student  varied  from  a  low  of  $5,429  In  Edge- 
wood,  to  a  high  of  $45,095  In  Alamo  Heights. 
Accordingly,  taxes  as  a  percent  of  the  prop- 
erty's market  value  were  the  highest  In  Edge- 
wood  and  the  lowest  In  Alamo  Heights.  De- 
spite Us  high  rate  Edgewood  produced  a 
meager  twenty-one  dollars  per  pupil  from 
local  ad  valorem  taxes,  while  the  lower  rate 
of  Alamo  Heights  provided  $307  per  pupil. 

Nor  does  State  financial  assistance  serve  to 
equalize  these  great  disparities.  Fimds  pro- 
vided from  the  combined  local-state  system 
of  financing  in  1967-1968  ranged  from  $231 
per  pupil  In  Edgewood  to  $543  per  pupil  In 
Alamo  Heights.  There  was  expert  testimony 
to  the  effect  that  the  current  system  tends 
to  subsidize  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
p>oor,  rather  than  the  other  way  around.  Any 
mild  equalizing  effects  that  state  aid  majr 
have  do  not  benefit  the  poorest  districts. 

For  poor  school  districts  educational  fi- 
nancing in  Texas  Is,  thus,  a  tax  more,  spend 
leas  system.  The  constitutional  and  statutory 
framework  employed  by  the  State  In  pro- 
viding education  draws  distinction  between 
groups  of  citizens  depending  upon  the  wealth 
of  the  district  In  which  they  live.  Defendants 
urge  this  Court  to  find  that  there  Is  a  rea- 
sonable or  rational  relationship  between 
these  distinctions  or  classifications  and  a 
legitimate  state  purpose.  This  rational  basis 
test  Is  normally  applied  by  the  courts  in  re- 
viewing state  commercial  or  economic  regu- 
lation. See,  e.g.,  McGowan  v.  Maryland,  366 
U.S.  420  (1961);  Williamson  v.  Lee  Optical  of 
Oklahoma,  348  U.S.  483  (1955).  More  than 
mere  rationality  is  required,  however,  to 
maintain  a  state  classification  which  affects 
a  "fundamental  Interest",  or  which  Is  based 
upon  wealth.  Here  both  factors  are  involved. 

These  two  characteristics  of  state  classifi- 
cation. In  the  financing  of  public  education, 
were  recognized  In  Hargrave  v.  McKinney, 
413  P.  2d  320  324  (6th  Clr.  1969) .  on  remand. 
Hargrave  v.  Kirk.  313  P.  Supp.  944  (M.D. 
Fla.  1970);  vacated  on  other  grounds  sub 
nom..  Askev)  v.  Hargrave.  401  U.S.  476  (1971) . 
Among  the  authorities  relied  upon  to  support 
the  Hargrave  conclusion  "that  lines  drawn  on 
wealth  are  suspect"  Is  Harper  v.  Virginia  Bd. 
of  Elections,  383  U.S.  663,  668  (1965).=  In 
striking  down  a  poll  tax  requirement  because 
of  the  possible  effect  upon  Indigent  voting, 
the  Supreme  Court  concluded  that  "(l)lnes 
drawn  on  the  basis  of  wealth  or  property, 
like  those  of  rac^  .  .  .  are  traditionally  dis- 
favored. .  .  .  'W  Introduce  wealth  or  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  as  a  measure  of  a  voter's  qual- 
ifications Is  to  Introduce  a  capricious  or  ir- 
relevant factor. "  Likewise  McDonald  v.  Bd.  of 
Elections  Comm'rs  of  Chicago,  394  U.S.  802. 
807  (1969),  noted  that  "a  careful  examina- 
tion on  our  part  is  especially  warranted 
where  lines  are  drawn  on  the  basis  of  wealth 
.  .  .  which  would  Independently  render  a 
classification  highly  suspect  and  thereby  de- 
mand  a   more  exacting   Judicial   scrutiny." 

Further  Justification  for  the  very  demand- 
ing test  which  this  Cotu^  applies  to  defend- 
ants' classification  Is  the  very  great  signifl- 
gance  of  education  to  the  individual.  The 
crucial  nature  of  education  for  the  citizenry 
lies  at  the  heart  of  almost  twenty  years  of 
school  desegregation  litigation.  The  oft  re- 
peated declaration  of  Brown  v.  Bd.  of  Educa- 
tion. 347  U.S.  483,  493  (1954),  continues  to 
ring  true: 

"Today,  education  Is  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant function  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. Compulsory  school  attendance  laws 
and  the  great  expenditures  for  education 
both  demonstrate  our  recognition  of  the  Im- 
portance of  education  to  our  democratic  so- 
ciety. It  is  required  In  the  performance  of  our 
most  basic  public  responsibilities,  even  serv- 
ice in  the  armed  forces.  It  Is  the  very  foun- 
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datlon  of  good  citizenship.  Today  It  Is  a  prin- 
cipal Instrument  In  awakening  the  child  to 
cultural  values,  in  preparing  him  for  later 
professional  tj^lning,  and  In  helping  him  to 
adjust  normally  to  his  environment.  In  these 
days.  It  Is  doubtful  that  any  child  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  succeed  in  life  II  he  Is 
denied  the  opportunity  of  an  education. 
Such  an  opportunity,  where  the  state  has 
undertaken  to  provide  It,  is  a  right  which 
must  be  made  available  to  all  on  equal 
terms." 

Because  of  the  grave  significance  of  educa- 
tion both  to  the  Individual  and  to  our  society, 
the  defendants  must  demonstrate  a  compel- 
ling state  Interest  that  Is  promoted  by  the 
current  classifications  created  under  the  fi- 
nancing scheme. 

Defendants  Insist  that  the  Court  is  bound 
by  the  opinions  In  Mclnnia  v.  Shapiro,  293  P. 
Supp.  327  (N.D.  m.  1968),  aff'd  mem,  sub 
nom.,  394  U.S.  322  (1969) ;  and  Burrus  v.  Wilk- 
erson,  310  P.  Supp.  572  (W.D.  Va.  1969),  aff'd 
mem.  sub  nom,  397  U.S.  44  (1970).  However, 
-we  disagree. 

The  development  of  Judicially  manage- 
able standards  Is  Imperative  when  reviewing 
the  complexities  of  a  state  educational  fi- 
nancing scheme.  Plaintiffs  in  Mclnnis  sought 
to  require  that  educational  expenditures  In 
nilnols  be  made  solely  on  the  basis  of  the 
■"pupils'  educational  needs."  Defining  and 
applying  the  nebulous  concept  "educational 
needs"  would  have  Involved  the  court  In  the 
type  of  endless  research  and  evaluation  for 
•which  the  Judiciary  Is  lll-sulted.«  Accord- 
ingly, the  court  refused  the  claim  that  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  demands  such  an  unworkable 
standard.  The  subsequent  affirmance,  with- 
out opinion,  by  the  Supreme  Court  would 
not.  in  our  opinion,  bar  consideration  of 
plaintiffs'  claim  that  lines  in  Texas  have  been 
drawn  on  the  basis  of  wealth.  The  same  sit- 
uation prevails  with  respect  to  Burrus  where 
the  Court,  in  referring  to  the  "varying  needs' 
of  the  students,  found  the  circumstances 
"scarcely  distinguishable"  from  Mclnnis. 

In  the  Instant  case  plantiffs  have  not  ad- 
vocated that  educational  expenditures  be 
equal  for  each  child.'  Rather,  they  have  rec- 
ommended the  application  of  the  principle 
of  "fiscal  neutrality."  Briefly  summarized, 
this  standard  requires  that  tbe  quality  of 
public  education  may  not  be  a  function  of 
wealth,  other  than  the  wealth  of  the  state 
as  a  whole.  Unlike  the  measure  offered  In  Afc- 
Innia,  this  proposal  does  not  involve  the 
Court  in  the  intricacies  of  affirmatively  re- 
quiring that  expenditures  be  made  In  a  cer- 
tain manner  or  amount.  On  the  contrary,  the 
state  may  adopt  the  financial  scheme  desired 
so  long  as  the  variations  in  wealth  among 
the  govemmentally  chosen  units  do  not  affect 
spending  for  the  education  of  any  child. 

Considered  against  this  principle  of  "fis- 
cal neutrality",  defendants'  arguments  for 
the  present  system  are  rendered  insubstan- 
tial. Not  only  are  defendants  unable  to  dem- 
onstrate compelling  state  interests  for  their 
classifications  based  upon  wealth,  they  fall 
even  to  establish  a  reasonable  basis  for  these 
classifications.  They  urge  the  advantages  of 
the  present  system  in  granting  decision- 
making power  to  individual  districts,  and  in 
permitting  local  parents  to  determine  how 
much  they  desire  to  spend  on  their  children's 
schooling.  However,  they  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  state  has.  In  truth  and  in 
fact,  limited  the  choice  of  financing  by  guar- 
anteeing that  "some  districts  will  spend  low 
(with  high  taxes)  while  others  will  spend 
high  (with  low  taxes) ."  »  Hence,  the  present 
system  does  not  serve  to  promote  one  of  the 
very  Interests  which  defendants  assert. 

Indicative  of  the  character  of  defendants' 
other  arguments  Is  the  statement  that  plain- 
tiffs are  calling  for  "socialized  education". 
Education  like  the  postal  service  has  been 
socialized,  or  publicly  financed  and  operated 
almost  from  its  origin.  The  type  of  socialized 
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education,  not  the  question  of  Its  existence. 
Is  the  only  matter  currently  in  dispute.  One 
final  contention  of  the  defendants  however 
calls  for  further  analysis.  In  essence  they 
argue  that  the  state  may  discriminate  as  It 
desires  so  long  as  federal  financing  equalizes 
the  differences. 

Initially,  the  Coiul;  notes  that  plaintiffs 
have  successfully  controverted  the  conten- 
tion that  federal  funds  do  in  fact  compen- 
sate for  state  discrimination.'  More  impor- 
tantly, defendants  have  not  adequately 
explained  why  the  acts  of  other  governmen- 
tal units  shoxUd  excuse  them  from  the  dis- 
crlnUnatory  consequences  of  state  law.  Hob- 
son  v.  Hansen,  supra,  269  P.  Supp,  at  496, 
countered  defendants'  view  by  finding  that 
the  federal  aid  to  education  statutes '» 
".  .  .  are  manifestly  Intended  to  provide  ex- 
traordinary services  at  the  slum  schools,  not 
merely  to  compensate  for  inequalities  pro- 
duced by  local  school  boards  in  favor  of  their 
middle-Income  schools.  Thus,  they  cannot  be 
regarded  as  curing  any  inequalities  for  which 
the  Board  is  otherwise  responsible." 

Since  they  were  designed  primarily  to  meet 
special  needs  in  disadvantaged  schools,  these 
funds  cannot  be  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  state  aid  without  violating  the  Con- 
gressional will.  Further  support  for  this  view 
Is  offered  by  a  series  of  decisions  prohibiting 
deductions  from  state  aid  for  districts  re- 
ceiving "impacted  areas"  aid."  Performance 
of  its  constitutional  obligations  must  be 
Judged  by  the  state's  own  behavior,  not  by 
the  actions  of  the  federal  government. 

While  defendants  are  correct  In  their  sug- 
gestion that  this  Court  cannot  act  as  a  "su- 
per-legislature", the  Judiciary  can  always  de- 
termine that  an  act  of  the  legislature  is 
violative  of  the  Constitution.  Having  deter- 
mined that  the  current  system  of  financing 
public  education  in  Texas  discriminates  on 
the  basis  of  wealth  by  permitting  citizens  of 
affluent  districts  to  provide  a  higher  qual- 
ity education  for  their  children,  while  paying 
lower  taxes,  this  Court  concludes,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law.  that  the  plaintiffs  have  been  de- 
nied equal  protection  of  the  laws  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  by  the  operation  of  Article  7, 
§  3  of  the  Texas  Constitution  and  the  sec- 
tions of  the  Education  Code  relating  to  the 
financing  of  education,  including  the  Mini- 
mum Foundation  Program. 

Now  it  Is  Incumbent  upon  the  defendants 
and  the  Texas  Legislature  to  determine  what 
new  form  of  financing  should  be  utilized  to 
support  public  education."  The  selection  may 
be  made  from  a  wide  variety  of  financing 
plans  so  long  as  the  program  adopted  does 
not  make  the  quality  of  public  education  a 
function  of  wealth  other  than  the  wealth  of 
the  state  as  a  whole. 
Accordingly,  it  is  ordered  that : 

(1)  The  defendants  and  each  of  them  be 
preliminarUy  and  permanently  restrained 
and  enjoined  from  giving  any  force  and 
effect  to  said  Article  7,  §  3  of  the  Texas 
Constitution,  and  the  sections  of  the  Texas 
Education  Code  relating  to  the  financing 
of  education,  including  the  Minimum 
Foundation  School  Program  Act  (Ch.  16). 
and  that  defendants,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  the  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  each  of  them,  be 
ordered  to  reallocate  the  funds  available  for 
financial  support  of  the  school  system,  in- 
cluding, without  limitation,  funds  derived 
from  taxation  of  real  property  by  school  dis- 
tricts, and  to  otherwise  restructure  the  fi- 
nancial system  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
violate  the  equal  protection  provisions  of 
both  the  United  States  and  Texas  Consti- 
tutions; 

(2)  The  mandate  in  this  cause  shall  be 
stayed,  and  this  Court  shall  retain  Jurisdic- 
tion in  this  action  for  a  period  of  two  years 
in  order  to  afford  the  defendants  and  the 
Legislature  an  <^portunity  to  take  all  steps 
reasonably  feasible  to  make  the  school  sys- 
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tem  comply  with  the  applicable  law;  and 
without  limiting  the  generality  of  the  fore- 
going, to  reallocate  the  school  funds,  and  to 
otherwise  restructure  the  taxing  and  fi- 
nancing system  so  that  the  educational  op- 
portunities afforded  the  chUdren  attending 
Edgewood  Independent  School  District,  and 
the  other  children  of  the  State  of  Texas,  are 
not  made  a  function  of  wealth,  other  than 
the  wealth  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  as  re- 
quired by  the  equal  prcxtectlon  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution.  In  the  event  the  legislature 
fails  to  act  within  the  time  stated,  the  Court 
is  authorized  to  and  wUl  take  such  further 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  Implement  both 
the  purpose  and  the  spirit  of  this  order.  See 
Swann  v.  Adams,  263  F.  Supp.  225  (S.D. 
Fla.  1967) ;  Klahr  v.  Goddard,  254  F.  Supp.  997 
(D.  Ariz.  1966).  Needless  to  say.  the  Court 
hopes  that  this  latter  action  wUl  be  un- 
necessary. 
Dated  December  23.*1971. 

FOOTNOTES 

»  See  Serrano  V.  Priest.  5  Cal.  3d.  584, 

P.      2d   (1971);    and   Van   Dusartz  v. 

Hatfield,  P.   Supp.  (D.   Minn. 

1971).  Serrano  convincingly  analyzes  dis- 
cussions regarding  the  suspect  nature  of 
classification  based  on  wealth,  and  Van 
Dusartz  points  out  that  In  this  type  case  "the 
variations  in  wealth  are  state  created.  This 
Is  not  the  simple  instance  in  which  the  poor 
man  Is  Injured  by  his  lack  oif  funds.  Here 
the  poverty  Is  that  of  a  governmental  unit 
that  the  state  Itself  has  defined  and  com- 
missioned." 

=  See  the  Challenge  and  the  Chance.  Rpt, 
of  the  Governors  Comm.  on  Public  School 
Education  58-68  (1968).  The  accuracy  of  the 
Ekjonomlc  Index  is  the  subject  of  separate 
litigation  In  Port  Worth  Ind.  School  Dlst.  v. 
J.   W.   Edgar,    (N.D.   Tex.,  Port   Worth   Dlv.). 

»  The  total  number  of  districts  in  the  state 
Is  approximately  12(K). 

«  Plaintiffs'  Exhibit  VIIT  shows  1960  median 
family  Income  of  $5,900  in  the  top  ten  dis- 
tricts and  $3,325  In  the  bottom  four.  The 
rich  districts  had  eight  per  cent  minority 
pupils  while  the  poor  districts  were  seventy- 
nine  percent  minority. 

■■'  In  addition,  the  court  relied  upon  Doug- 
las V.  California,  372  U.S.  353  (1963).  and 
Oriffln  V.  Illinois,  361  U.S.  12  (1956),  which 
are  decisions  Invalidating  state  laws  that  dis- 
criminated against  criminal  defendants  be- 
cause of  their  poverty. 

•Difficulties  In  defining  the  term  are  dis- 
cussed at  note  4,  293  F.  Supp.  329. 

'  Indeed,  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  de- 
fendants reach  a  contrary  conclusion  since 
even  the  Mclnnis  plaintiffs  did  not  request 
precisely  equal  expenditures  per  child. 

•  As  the  Court  said  In  Van  Dusartz  v.  Hat- 
field, supra,  note  1 :  "By  its  own  acts,  the 
State  has  Indicated  that  It  Is  not  primarily 
Interested  In  local  choice  in  school  matters. 
In  fact,  rather  than  reposing  in  each  school 
district  the  economic  power  to  fix  Its  own 
level  of  per  pupil  expenditure,  the  State  has 
so  arranged  to  structure  as  to  guarantee  that 
some  districts  will  spend  low  (with  high 
taxes)  while  others  will  spend  high  (with 
low  taxes).  To  promote  such  an  erratic  dis- 
persal of  privilege  and  burden  on  a  theory 
of  local  control  of  spending  would  be  quite 
Impossible." 

•Plaintiffs'  Exhibit  8.  Table  X.  indicates 
that  while  Edgewood  receives  the  highest 
federal  revenues  per  pupil  of  any  district  in 
San  Antonio,  $108,  and  Alamo  Heights,  the 
lowest,  $36.  the  former  still  has  the  lowest 
combined  local-state-federal  revenues  per 
pupil.  $356.  and  the  later  the  highest.  $594. 

'0  TTie  statutes  Involved  were  the  Economic 
Opportimlty  Act.  42  U,8.C.  SS  2781-2791 
( 1064) :  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  20  U.S.C.  {  S  241a-411  (1970 
Supp.) ,  and  federally  Impacted  areas  aid.  20 
U.S.C.  (S  236-244  (1964).  as  amended.  (1970 
Supp.) . 
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"  These  cases  have  held  that  the  statute 
clearly  provides  that  the  aid  Is  Intended  as 
special  assistance  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies, and  that  to  permit  a  reduction  In  state 
aid  would  violate  the  Congressional  Intent. 
Douglas  Ind.  School  Dlst.  No.  3  v.  Jorgenson, 
293  F.  Supp.  849  (D.  S.D.  1968);  Hergenreter 
V.  Hayden,  295  P.  Supp.  251  (D.  Kan.  1968); 
Shepheard  v.  Godwin,  280  F.  Supp.  869  (E.D. 
Va.  1968);  Carlsbad  Union  School  Dlst.  v. 
Rafferty.  300  F.  Supp.  434  (S.D.  Cal.  1969). 
aga.  429  F.  2d  337  (9th  Clr.  1970) ,  and  Trlp- 
lett  V.  Tlemann,  302  F.  Supp.  1244  (D.  Neb. 
1969).  After  these  actions  arose,  the  statute 
was  amended  to  prohibit  aid  to  schools  In  any 
state  which  has  "taken  Into  consideration 
payments  under  this  subchapter  in  determin- 
ing the  eligibility  of  any  local  educational 
agency  In  that  State  for  State  aid  .  .  .  ."  20 
U.S.C.  §§  240  (d)    (2)    (1969). 

■-On  October  15.  1969  this  Court  Indicated 
Its  awareness  of  the  fact  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Texas,  on  its  own  initiative,  had  au- 
thorized Che  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
study  the  public  school  system  of  Texas  and 
to  recommend  "a  speciic  formula  or  formu- 
lae to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  for 
the  division  of  the  financial  responsibility 
between  the  State  and  the  various  school  dis- 
tricts of  Texas".  It  was  then  felt  that  ample 
lime  remained  for  the  committee  to  "explore 
all  facets  and  all  possibilities  In  relation  to 
the  problem  area".  In  order  for  appropriate 
legislation  to  be  enacted  not  later  than  the 
adjournment  of  the  62nd  Legislature,  and 
since  the  legislature  appeared  ready  to  grap- 
ple with  the  problems  involved,  the  trial  of 
this  cause  was  held  in  abeyance  pending  fur- 
ther developments.  Unfortunately,  however, 
no  action  was  taken  during  the  62nd  Session 
which  nas  adjourned.  Hopefully,  the  Gover- 
nor will  see  fit  to  submit  this  matter  to  one 
or  more  special  sessions  so  that  members  of 
the  legislature  can  give  these  complex  and 
complicated  problems  their  undivided  atten- 
tion. 


Memorandum    and   Order 

(U.S.  District  Court,  District  of  Minnesota, 

Third  Division,  No.  3-71  Civ.  243 1 

(Donald  Va|i  Dusartz  and  Audrey  Van  Dus- 
artz,  Indlvldi^felly  and  on  behalf  of  all  others 
similarly  sltirtOed;  et  al..  Plaintiffs  v.  Hol- 
land P.  Hatfield,  Auditor  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, et  al..  Defendants.) 

Roger  S.  Haydock,  Deiores  C.  Orey.  Michael 
A.  Wolff.  John  E.  Branch,  Legal  Assistance  of 
Ramsey  County,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  attorneys 
for  plaintiffs.  John  E.  Coons,  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, of  counsel.  John  Mason,  Solicitor 
General,  and  Douglas  Skor,  Special  Assistant 
Attorney  General.  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  attorneys  for  defendants. 

This  Is  one  of  three  actions  brought  by 
various  parties  to  challenge  the  constitu- 
tional validity  of  Minnesota's  system  of  fi- 
nancing public  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  The  companion  cases  are  Min- 
nesota Federation  of  Teachers,  et  al.,  vs. 
Hatfield,  et  al.,  4-71  Civ.  458,  and  Minnesota 
Real  Estate  Taxpayers  Association,  et  al.,  vs. 
State  of  Minnesota,  et  al.,  3-71  Civ.  233. 

Plaintiffs  In  the  above-entitled  action  base 
their  claims  solely  on  the  alleged  denial  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  a  class  of 
plaintiff  school  children  they  purport  to 
represent.  Jurisdiction  of  this  court  Is  In- 
voked pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  1343  (3)  and  (4) 
because  plaintiffs'  cause  of  action  arises  un- 
der the  Civil  Rights  Act,  42  U.S.C.   §  1983. 

Defendants  have  moved  to  dismiss  In  all 
three  cases  on  the  grounds  that  the  com- 
plaints fail  to  state  a  claim  upon  which  re- 
lief can  be  granted  and  that  the  cases  are 
moot. 

Since  the  above-entitled  case  appears  to  be 
on  solid  Jurisdictional  grounds  as  to  the 
plaintiff  pupils  and  does  not  raise  pendent 
claims   under   the   laws   or  Constitution   of 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Minnesota,  this  Court  chooses  to  analyze  the 
narrow  claims  presented  here  in  light  of  the 
recent  California  Supreme  Court  decision  In 

Serrano  v.  Priest,  5  Cal.  3d  584,  P.  2d 

(1971).  Although  separate  orders  will 

be  entered  denying  defendants'  motions  to 
dismiss  In  the  other  two  cases,  the  Court 
chooses  to  postpone  any  ruling  on  the  other 
complex  Issues  presented  by  those  com- 
plaints. 

The  primary  purpose  here  Is  to  test  the 
plaintiff  children's  cause  of  action,  and 
to  examine  the  substantive  Issues  raised  by 
their  complaint.  With  proper  deference  to  the 
Legislature,  It  Is  appropriate  to  consider  the 
correctness  of  the  Serrano  rule  and  to  ex- 
amine the  applicability  of  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  to  the  Instant  case. 

The  Issue  posed  by  the  children,  here 
as  in  Serrano  v.  Priest  ...  Is  whether 
pupUs  in  publicly  financed  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  enjoy  a  right  under  the 
equal  protection  guarantee  of  the  14th 
Amendment  to  have  the  level  of  spending  for 
their  education  unaffected  by  variations  In 
the  taxable  wealth  of  their  school  district 
or  their  parents.  This  Court  concludes  that 
such  a  right  Indeed  exists  and  that  the  prin- 
ciple announced  in  Serrano  v.  Priest  Is  cor- 
rect. Plainly  put,  the  rule  Is  that  the  level  of 
spending  for  a  child's  education  may  not 
be  a  function  of  wealth  other  than  the  wealth 
of  the  state  as  a  whole.  For  convenience  we 
shall  refer  to  this  as  the  principle  of  "fiscal 
neutrality."  a  reference  previously  adopted 
In  Serrano.' 

This  Court  will  treat  defendants'  motion 
to  dismiss  as  a  motion  for  summary  Judg- 
ment In  which,  for  the  purposes  here,  plain- 
tiffs' allegations  of  fact  must  be  taken  as 
true.  These  allegations  will  be  supplemented 
by  Judicial  notice  of  facts  appearing  in  of- 
ficial public  records  and  reports  which  have 
been  stipulated  to  by  the  parties  herein.  The 
State  has  argued  that  the  expiration  of 
M.S.A.  §  124.211  as  rendered  the  complaint 
moot.  If  in  fact  the  existing  vacuum  in 
"equalizing"  state  aids  were  to  continue,  the 
Influence  of  district  wealth  variations  would 
be  even  more  extensive  and  Invidious  than 
what  we  are  about  to  describe.  In  fact,  the 
opposite  is  true;  it  has  seriously  aggravated 
the  Injury.  In  fairness  to  the  State  it  shall 
be  assumed — contrary  to  fact — that  there 
presently  continues  in  existence  a  system 
of  subventions  similar  to  the  recently  ex- 
pired system. 

The  recently  expired  Minnesota  system  ap- 
pears structurally  Indistinguishable  In  Its 
basic  parts  from  the  California  system  de- 
scribed In  the  Serrano  opinion,  supra  at  591- 
595.  The  Minnesota  pupils — like  those  In 
Serrano — allege  that  the  number  of  dollars 
per  pupil  spent  In  their  school  districts  is  a 
function  of  the  amount  of  taxable  wealth 
per  pupil  located  within  the  boundaries  of 
those  districts  and  thus  subject  to  the  local 
educational  levy.  See  M.S.A.  Chapter  124. 
School  districts  in  Minnesota  differ  in  tax- 
able wealth  per  pupil.  Indeed,  some  districts 
have  almost  no  taxable  wealth  while  others 
range  up  to  and  even  above  30.000  dollars 
per  pupil.  The  plaintiff  children  reside  in 
relatively  poor  districts. - 

The  State  has  assisted  the  poorer  districts 
with  "equalizing"  aid  but  in  a  manner  which 
offsets  only  a  portion  of  the  influence  of 
district  wealth  variations.'  To  be  specific.  In 
1970-71  If  a  school  district's  tax  "rate  were 
at  least  20  mills.  It  was  guaranteed  a  total  of 
$404  spendable  dollars  by  the  State.  Thus, 
If  the  local  levy  of  20  mills  raised  only  $200 
(In  a  district  with  $10,000  assessed  valuation 
per  pupil)  the  State  supplemented  this  with 
a  subvention  of  $204  per  pupil.  If  the  dis- 
trict was  sufficiently  wealthy  that  a  20-mtll 
levy  raised  more  than  the  $404  guarantee.  It 
retained  the  excess  collection  and  now  has 
It  available  for  expenditure.  There  appear  to 
be  a  number  of  districts  in  this  enviable  posi- 
tion. 
In  addition  the  State  has  guaranteed  to 
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every  district  a  minimum  state  subvention 
of  $141  per  pxipU.  Thus  a  rich  district  which 
raised  $450  at  the  20-mll  rate  may  spend  $591 
per  pupil.  What  is  Important  about  this  flat 
grant  Is  that  it  Is  useful  only  to  the  richer 
districts.  Even  if  it  were  abolished,  those 
districts  poor  In  taxable  wealth  would  re- 
ceive no  less  than  they  now  do,  because  the 
$141  Is  counted  as  part  of  the  equalizing  aid. 
As  in  our  previous  example,  a  poor  district 
raising  only  $200  with  the  20-mUl  local  rate 
would  receive  its  $204  from  the  state  in 
"equalizing"  money  even  If  the  $141  guaran- 
teed minimum  did  not  exist.  Thus  this  latter 
guarantee  acts  In  effect  as  a  unique  bonus 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  rich  districts. 

Finally,  Insofar  as  districts  exceed  the 
20-mlll  local  tax  rate  (apparently  all  poor 
districts  do)  they  are  essentially  on  their 
own.  For  every  siddltlonal  mill  on  Its  local 
property  a  district  with  $20,000  valuation  per 
pupU  adds  another  $20  per  child  in  spending; 
a  district  with  $5,000  valuation  per  pupil 
adds  only  $5  In  spending.  Put  another  way. 
above  20  mills  there  Is  a  high  correlation  per 
pupil  wealth  and  the  amount  available  to 
spend  for  education  for  the  same  mill  rate. 
To  sum  up  the  basic  structure,  the  rich 
districts  may  and  do  enjoy  both  lower  tax 
rates  and  higher  spending.  A  district  with 
$20,000  assesed  valuation  per  pupil  and  a 
40  mill  tax  rate  on  local  property  would  be 
able  to  spend  $941  per  pupil;  to  match  that 
level  of  spending  the  district  with  $5,000 
taxable  wealth  per  pupil  would  have  to  tax 
itself  at  more  than  three  times  that  rate, 
or   127.4  mills. 

There  are  apparently  many  minor  refine- 
ments and  subventions,  none  of  which  alter 
this  essential  pattern.'  The  overall  conclu- 
sion Is  Inescapable.  The  level  of  spending  for 
publicly  financed  education  In  Minnesota  Is 
profundly  affected  by  the  wealth  of  each 
school  district.  Children  living  in  districts 
poorer  than  the  richest  are  proportionately 
disadvantaged.  It  Is  this  class  which  pupil 
plaintiffs  claim  to  represent. 

It  may  be  true,  of  course,  that  not  every 
difference  in  spending  level  Is  traceable  Into 
a  difference  In  effectiveness  of  education.  We 
must  recognize  that  there  has  been  disagree- 
ment among  scholars  over  the  degree  to 
which  money  counts.'^  For  present  purposes, 
however,  it  Is  sufficient  that  the  relation 
between  cost  and  quality  of  education  has 
been  alleged.  In  any  event,  the  Legislature 
would  seem  to  have  foreclosed  this  issue  to 
the  State  by  establishing  a  system  encour- 
aging variation  in  spending;  it  would  be  high 
Irony  for  the  State  to  argue  that  large  por- 
tions of  the  educational  budget  authorized 
by  law  In  effect  are  thrown  away.  The  courts 
that  have  considered  the  Issue  are  In  agree- 
ment." 

Furthermore,  this  Court  notes  the  affi- 
davit of  Van  D.  Mueller,  attached  to  plain- 
tiffs' brief  In  that  it  gives  an  Indication  of 
the  correlation  between  spending  per  pupil 
and  the  quality  of  education.  The  statements 
made  in  the  affidavit  must,  under  the  law,  be 
taken  as  true  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  plaintiffs  have  spelled  out  a  cause 
of  action.  Mueller  fiatly  states: 

"The  districts  having  the  lowest  per-pupU 
expenditure,  which  are  generally  the  poorest 
districts  In  terms  of  assessed  valuation  per- 
pupll  unit,  offer  an  education  that  Is  in- 
ferior to  the  districts  having  the  highest  per- 
pupU  expenditures." 

While  the  correlation  between  expendi- 
ture per  pupil  and  the  quality  of  education 
may  be  open  to  argument,  the  Court  must  as- 
sume here  that  It  Is  high.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  to  hold  that  In  those  wealthy  dis- 
tricts where  the  per  pupil  expenditure  is 
higher  than  some  real  or  Imaginary  norm,  the 
school  boards  are  merely  wasting  the  tax- 
payers' money.  The  Court  Is  not  willing  to  so 
hold,  absent  some  strong  evidence.  Even 
those  who  staunchly  advocate  that  the  dis- 
parities here  complained  of  are  the  result  of 
local    control    and    that    such    control    and 
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taxation  with  the  resulting  Inequality  should 
be  maintained  would  not  be  willing  to  con- 
cede that  such  local  autonomy  results  In 
waste  or  Inefficiency. 

The  disparities  demonstrated  by  the  Cali- 
fornia court  In  Serrano  stood  out  In  bold 
relief,  while  the  figures  supplied  by  the  Min- 
nesota Department  of  Education  tend  to  show 
a  lack  of  such  great  disparities.  Nevertheless, 
this  Court  must  accept  at  face  value  the 
affidavit  of  Mueller  which  states  that  If  the 
st.itlstlcs  for  Minnesota  are  arranged  In  the 
same  manner  as  In  California,  that  Is,  divid- 
ing elementary  and  secondary  school  figures, 
the  disparities  are  "very  comparable".  Thus, 
there  Is  little  or  no  difference  between  the 
factual  allegations  In  this  case  and  those  In 
Serrano. 

u 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  em- 
ployed two  distinct  approaches  to  claims  as- 
serted under  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  Amendment.  See,  e.g.,  Shapiro  v. 
Thompson.  394  U.S.  618  (1969)  and  Mc- 
Goican  v.  Maryland,  366  U.S.  420  (IMl). 
These  approaches  Involve  substantially  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  deference  for  state  legis- 
lation depending  upon  Its  subject  matter 
and  character.  Most  regulation  by  the  states 
of  most  kinds  of  Interests  Is  Judged  merely 
by  the  rationality  of  the  relation  between  the 
state's  objective  and  the  means  of  regula- 
tion (the  statutory  or  admliUstratlve  clas- 
sifications) chosen.  The  Court  does  not  ordi- 
narily undertake  to  evaluate  purposes  and 
effects  as  such.  This  test  of  the  relation  of 
means  to  ends  might  plausibly  be  applied 
to  the  Minnesota  system  here  attached.  If 
the  State's  objective  Is  a  "general  and  uni- 
form system"  of  education,  as  Article  VIII. 
Sections  1  and  2  of  the  Minnesota  Constitu- 
tion declare.  It  might  be  wondered  whether 
the  means  chosen  are  rationally  adapted  to 
that  goal. 

However,  this  Issue  Is  not  reached  because. 
In  the  present  case,  the  stricter  test  of  equal 
protection  Is  clearly  more  appropriate.  This 
approach  requiring  close  scrutiny  of  the  state 
law  by  the  Court  Is  triggered  whenever  either 
a  "fundamental  Interest"  Is  at  stake  or  the 
state  has  employed  a  "suspect  classification." 
Here  both  such  factors  are  Involved  and 
mutually  reinforce  the  pupil  plaintiffs'  at- 
tack upon  the  system. 

First,  as  to  the  specially  protected  In- 
terest: Where  the  onus  of  a  legislative  classi- 
fication falls  upon  an  Interest  which  is  classi- 
fied as  "fundamental",  the  State  bears  the 
burden  of  demonstrating  a  compelling  In- 
terest of  Its  own  which  Is  served  by  the  chal- 
lenged legislation  and  which  cannot  be  satis- 
fled  by  any  other  convenient  legal  structure." 
That  approach  fits  this  case  because  the  In- 
terest at  stake  Is  education.  The  Serrano 
opinion,  supra  at  604-610,  has  correctly  In- 
ferred from  relevant  expressions  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  from  the 
nature  of  education  itself  that  this  Interest 
Is  truly  fundamental  in  the  constitutional 
sense. 

It  Is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  persuasive 
analysis  of  the  California  court  on  this  point, 
but  It  is  worth  observing  that  education  in 
this  respect  Is  to  be  sharply  distinguished 
from  most  other  benefits  and  services  pro- 
vided by  government."  It  Is  not  the  "Im- 
portance" of  an  assessed  interest  which  alone 
renders  It  specially  protected.  One  can  con- 
cede the  significance  of  welfare  payments  to 
an  Indigent  and  yet  accept  the  result  In 
Dandridge  v.  Williams,  where  the  Court  did 
not  face  a  suspect  classification."  Educa- 
tion has  a  unique  Impact  on  the  mind,  per- 
sonality, and  future  role  of  the  individual 
child.  It  Is  basic  to  the  functioning  of  a  free 
society  and  thereby  evokes  special  judicial 
solicitude.'" 

Now  we  consider  the  relevance  of  the  leg- 
islative classification.  As  noted  above,  the 
pupUs'  objection  to  the  financing  system  Is 
augmented  by  the  nature  of  the  classifying 
fact— district  wealth— by  which  the  dlstrl- 
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butlon  of  education  Is  affected  and.  In  sig- 
nificant degree,  determined.  In  a  number  of 
decisions  over  the  last  fifteen  years  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  made  It 
plain  that  classification  based  upon  wealth 
are  suspect.  These  decisions,  convincingly 
analyzed  In  Serrano,^  are  well  known  and 
need  no  comment  here.  What  Is  Important  to 
note  Is  that  the  objection  to  classification  by 
wealth  Is  In  this  case  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  the  variations  in  wealth  are 
State  created.  This  Is  not  the  simple 
Instance  In  which  a  poor  man  Is  in- 
jured by  his  lack  of  funds.  Here  the  poverty 
Is  that  of  a  governmental  unit  that  the  State 
Itself  has  defined  and  conunlssloned.  The 
heaviest  burdens  of  this  system  surely  fall  de 
facto  upon  those  poor  families  residing  in 
poor  districts  who  cannot  escape  to  private 
schools,  but  this  effect  only  magnifies  the 
odlousness  of  the  explicit  discrimination  by 
the  law  Itself  against  all  chUdren  living  In 
relatively  poor  districts. 

This  does  not  suggest  that  by  Itself  dis- 
crimination by  wealth  is  necessarily  decisive. 
No  court  has  so  held.  However,  when  the 
wealth  classification  affects  the  distribution 
of  public  education,  the  constitutional  sig- 
nificance Is  cumulative,'^ 

It  cannot  be  argued  that  a  quality  educa- 
tion endows  Its  recipient  with  a  distinct  eco- 
nomic advantage  over  his  less  educated 
brethren.  By  these  standards  the  Inexorable 
effect  of  educational  financial  system  such  as 
here  maintained  puts  thT^state  In  the  posi- 
tion of  making  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer.  If  added  to  this  tfroblem  In  the  prob- 
lem that  the  parents  of  children  who  live 
In  poor  districts  have  Also  a  lower  income 
than  the  parents  In  wejllthler  districts,  then 
the  disparity  may  be  wen  more  severe  than 
that  alleged  by  plaintiffs. 
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A  state,  of  course,  could  have  a  powerful 
and  legitimate  Interest  In  maintaining  the 
strength  of  local  government  by  preserving 
local  choice  In  school  spending.  If  that  In- 
terest were  "compelling" — and  sufficiently 
so — and  If  because  of  some  extremely  Im- 
portant state  need.  It  were  necessary  that 
only  wealthy  children  be  given  quality  edu- 
cation and  that  poor  children  be  denied  such, 
then  the  present  financing  structure  might 
be  justified.  See  Shapiro  v.  Thompson  394 
U.S.  618  (1969).  Whether  this  interest  of 
the  State  Is  constitutionally  compelling, 
however,  need  not  be  decided"  for  two  rea- 
sons. By  Its  own  acts,  the  State  has  Indicated 
that  It  Is  not  primarily  Interested  In  local 
choice  in  school  matters.  In  fact,  rather  than 
reposing  in  each  school  district  the  economic 
power  to  fix  Its  own  level  of  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure, the  State  has  so  arranged  the 
structure  as  to  guarantee  that  some  districts 
will  spend  low  (with  high  taxes)  while  others 
will  spend  high  ( with  low  taxes ) .  To  promote 
such  an  erratic  dispersal  of  privilege  and 
burden  on  a  theory  of  local  control  of  spend- 
ing would  be  quite  Impossible. '-^ 

The  second  reason  for  Ignoring  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  State's  interest  is  com- 
pelling Is  thait,  under  the  constitutional 
standard  here  adopted.  If  the  state  chooses 
to  emphasize  local  control.  It  remains  free 
to  do  so  to  whatever  degree  It  wishes.  In 
fact.  It  Is  the  singular  virtue  of  the  Serrano 
principle  that  the  State  remains  free  to 
pursue  all  imaginable  Interests  except  that 
of  dlsitributing  education  according  to 
wealth.  The  State  makes  the  argument  that 
what  plaintiffs  seek  here  Is  uniformity  of 
expenditure  for  each  pupU  in  Minnesota. 
Neither  this  case  nor  Serrano  requires  ab- 
solute uniformity  of  school  expenditures. 
On  the  contrary,  the  fiscal  neutrality  prin- 
ciple not  only  removes  discrimination  by 
wealth  but  also  allows  free  play  to  local 
effort  and  choice  and  openly  permits  the 
State  to  adopt  one  of  many  optional  school 
funding  systems  which  do  not  violate  the 
equal  protection  clause." 


The  State  argues  that  the  Issues  here 
posed  have  been  foreclosed  by  Mclnnis  v. 
Shapiro,  293  F.  Supp.  327  (N.D.  m.  1968), 
aff'd  sub  nom  Mclnnis  v.  Oqlivio,  394  U.S. 
322  (1969),  and  Burress  v.  Wilkerson,  310 
F.  Supp.  572  (W.D.Va.  1969)  all  d  nom. 
397  U.S.  74  (1970).  It  is  true  that  the  present 
complaint — like  the  two  decisions  noted — 
contained  references  to  a  duly  of  the  Stat< 
to  respond  to  individual  "needs"  of  pupils. 
It  appears  that  plaintiffs  herein  have  now 
abandoned  this  aspect  of  their  claim.  In 
any  event  such  a  claim  is  in  fact  foreclosed 
by  Mclnnis  and  Burress,  supra.  These  two 
decisions,  however,  do  not  speak  to  the  issue 
here  considered — whether  there  is  a  right  to 
more  fiscal  neutrality.  As  the  Serrano  de- 
cision makes  clear,  the  Supreme  Court  left 
that  issue  open.  See  Askew  v.  Hargrove,  401 
U.S.  476  (1971).  The  reasoning  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia court  on  this  point  is  completely 
persuasive  and  this  Court  adopts  it  as  its 
own.  Serrano  v.  Priest,  supra  at  615-618. 

V 

Therefore,  this  Court  concludes  that  the 
allegations  of  the  plaintiff  children's  com- 
plaint state  a  cause  of  action  and  [that  a 
system  of  public  school  financing  which 
makes  spending  per  pupil  a  function  of  the 
school  district's  wealth  violates  the  equal 
protection  guarantee  of  the  14th  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.]  In  Eiccordance  with  the  foregoing 
memorandum. 

It  Is  ordered  that  the  motions  of  defend- 
ants to  dismiss  the  action  are  denied. 

The  Court  will  retain  Jurisdiction  of  the 
case  but  will  defer  further  action  until  after 
the    current   Mlimesota    Legislative   session. 
Miles  W.  Lord, 
U.S.  District  Judge. 

Dated-  October  12.  1971. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  The  analysis  here  generally  parallels  that 
appearing  in  J.  Coons  W.  Clunc.  and  S. 
Sugarman,  Private  Wealth  and  Public  Edu- 
cation (Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press. 
1970),  hereinafter  cited  as  Private  Wealth 
and  Education . 

-  The  rule  adopted  here  and  in  Serrano 
does  not  depend  upon  the  personal  wealth  of 
the  pupils  or  their  parents.  It  is  sufllcient 
that  the  plaintiffs  be  mem^>?rs  of  the  larger 
class  of  pupils  Injured,  which  class  is  defined 
as  the  pupil  jwpulatlon  of  relatively  poor 
school  districts.  Serrano  v.  Priest,  5  Cai.  3d  at 
601,  —  P.  2d  at  — .  Whether  "relative"  poverty 
Includes  every  district  poorer  than  that  one 
district  richest  in  assessed  valuation  |>er 
pupil  need  not  now  be  determined,  nor  would 
this  appear  to  have  great  practical  signifi- 
cance in  the  application  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple. 

'  The  examples  that  follow  In  the  text  are 
all  hypothetical  applications  of  M.S.A.  S. 
124.211. 

•  Defendants'  contention  that  other 
categories  of  state  aids  substantially  increase 
the  revenue  of  many  schools  may  raise  a 
question  of  fact,  i.e.  whether  dependence  on 
local  school  district  wealth  is  overcome  by 
these  other  aids.  However,  for  purpose  of  this 
motion,  we  must  accept  as  true  plaintiffs'  al- 
legation of  wealth  dependence. 

5  The  competing  views  are  summed  up  In 
Serrano  v.  Priest.  5  Cal.  3d  at  col. — p.  2d  at — 
(f.n.  16).  It  Is  noteworthy  that.  whUe  Prof. 
James  Coleman's  earlier  work  is  sometimes 
interpreted  to  question  the  cost-quality  rela- 
tion, his  foretcord  to  Private  Wealth  and 
Public  Education  suggests  that  spending 
differences  are  a  significant  factor  In  edu- 
cation. 

"The  cases  are  collected  in  the  Serrano 
opinion  at  f.n.  16,  5  Cal.  3d  at  col. — p.  2d 
at—. 

T  Shapiro  v.  Thompson,  394  U.S.  618  (1969). 
See  also  Griffin  v.  Illinois,  351  U.S  12  (1956) ; 
Douglas  v.  California.  372  U.S.  353  (1963); 
Harper  v.  Virginia  Board  of  Elections,  383  U.S, 
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66s  (1966);  Kramer  v.  Union  Free  School 
District  No.  15,  395  U.S.  621  (1969).  The  fun- 
damental Interest  cases  and  the  rationale  of 
the  corrrtatlve  "compelUng  Interest"  test  are 
considered  at  length  in  the  Serrano  opinion,/ 
5  Cal.  3d  at  604-611. — p.  2d  at .  / 

^  And  this,  Incidentally,  does  not  con- 
stitute an  opening  wedge  for  eventual  flscll 
neutrality  In  all  governnaent  services  through 
the  medium  of  the  14th  Amendment,  Serrano 
V.  Priest,  5  Cal.  3d  at  613-614;  Coones,  Clune, 
and  Sugarman,  Private  Wealth  and  Public 
Education,  m-419  (1970). 

"397  U.S.  471  (1970).  See  also  James  v. 
Valtierra.  402  U.S.  137  (1971).  (The  Interest 
In  housing).  In  another  respect  Valtierra 
actually  supports  the  •'fundamentallty"  of 
the  Interest  In  education.  The  Court  there 
emphasized  the  special  Importance  of  the 
democratic  process  exemplified  In  local  pleb- 
l«:ltes.  That  perspective  here  assists  pupil 
plaintiffs  who  ask  no  more  than  equal  ca- 
pacity for  local  voters  to  raise  school  money 
In  tax  referenda,  thus  making  the  democratic 
process  all  the  more  effective. 

'» Even  the  majority  opinion  in  Dandridge 
seems  to  Intimate  this  by  Its  citation  of  the 
decision  In  Shelton  v.  Tucker.  364  U.S.  479 
(1960)  as  the  exemplar  of  the  Court's  com- 
mitment to  a  special  view  of  equal  protec- 
tion In  those  areas  where  "freedom  guaran- 
teed by  the  BUI  of  Rights"  may  be  affected. 
397  U.S.  484.  In  Shelton,  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
for  the  majority  had  declared  that  "The  vigi- 
lance protection  of  constitutional  freedom 
is  nowhere  more  vital  than  in  the  commu- 
nity of  American  Schools",  364  U.S.  at  487. 

"  5  Cal.  3d  at  597-604.  Elaborate  analyses  of 
these  cases  appear  In  Note,  "Developments  In 
the  Law — Equal  Protection",  82  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
1065  (1969):  Mlchelman,  'On  Protecting  the 
Poor  Through  the  Fourteenth  Amendment", 
83  Harv.  L.  Rev.  7  (1969);  Private  Wealth  and 
Public  Education.  359-387. 

1-  As  with  the  conjunction  of  poverty  and 
the  voting  interest  In  Harpehv.  Virginia  Board 
of  Elections.  383  U.S.  663  (/i966).  or  poverty 
and  the  Interest  In  access  t6  appellate  review 
as  in  Grigfin  v.  Illinois.  351  U.S.  12  (1956). 

"The   Serrano  opinion  states  the  idea: 

"We  need  not  decide  whether  such  de- 
centralized financial  decision-making  Is  a 
compelling  state  Interest,  since  under  the 
present  financing  system,  such  fiscal  free  will 
Is  a  cruel  Illusion  for  the  poor  school  dis- 
tricts .  .  .  Far  from  being  necessary  to  pro- 
mote local  fiscal  choice,  the  present  financ- 
ing system  actually  deprives  the  less  wealthy 
districts  of  that  option  ..."  5  Cal.  3d  at  611. 

'*  This  Court  m  no  way  suggests  to  the 
Minnesota  Legislature  that  It  adopt  any  one 
particular  financing  system.  Rather,  this 
memorandum  only  recognizes  a  constitu- 
tional standard  through  which  the  Legisla- 
ture may  direct  and  measure  its  efforts.  For 
an  explication  of  some  of  the  niunerous 
school  financing  systems  available  which 
meet  the  equal  protection  standard,  see 
Guthrie,  Kleindorfer,  Levin  and  Stout, 
Schools  and  Inequality  ( 1971 ) ;  Coons. 
Clune,  and  Sugarman,  Private  Wealth  and 
Public  Education  (1970),  and  "Educational 
Opportunity:  A  Workable  Constitutional 
Test  for  State  Financial  Structures,"  57  Gal. 
L.  Rev.  305  (1969). 

JProm  the   New  York  Times,  Jan.  6,   1972] 

Michigan   Court  To   Review   Propertt   Tax 

FOR  Schools 

Lansing,  Mich.,  January  5. — The  Michigan 
Supreme  Court  announced  today  that  It  bad 
agreed  to  review  the  constitutionality  of 
Michigan's  property  tax  as  a  basic  source  of 
revenue  for  public  schools  support. 

The  court  said  It  would  honor  Gov.  Wil- 
liam O.  MUliken's  request,  filed  a  month 
earlier,  that  It  take  over  a  suit  Initiated  In 
Ingham  County  Circuit  Court. 

Governor  MllUken  and  Attorney  General 
Frank  J.  Kelley  filed  a  suit  on  Oct.  15,  1971, 
against  three  suburban  Detroit  school   dls> 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

trlcts  to  force  a  court  review  of  the  kind 
that  led  a  California  state  court  and  a  Fed- 
eral court  in  Texas  to  throw  out  property 
taxes  for  schools  in  those  states. 
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[From  the  Sunday  Star,  Jan.  9,  1972) 

Principles  or  the  American  Dream 

(By  Phyllis  Myers) 

Already,  certain  groups  speak  to  each  other 
easily  about  "pre-Serrano"  and  "post-Ser- 
rano." Their  numbers  are  not  large,  but  they 
are  persistent  and  able  people  who  are  used 
to  striking,  sometimes  successfully,  often  not, 
at  the  roots  of  the  privilege  and  discrimina- 
tion that  have  tangled  the  egalitarian  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  dream. 

Pre-Serrano  and  post-Serrano  span  at 
least  a  decade,  five  years  back  and  five  years 
into  the  future.  The  midpoint  is  Aug.  30, 
1971.  when  the  California  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  Its  long-awaited  Serrano  v. 
Priest  decision.  By  a  6-1  majority,  the  court 
felled  the  system  of  financing  public  schools 
In  California — a  system  that,  in  Its  heavy 
dependence  on  the  property  tax  and  hence 
the  vagaries  of  local  wealth,  California  shares 
with  most  states  In  the  union. 

"This  funding  scheme,"  said  the  court, 
"Invidiously  discriminates  against  the  pKXjr 
because  It  makes  the  quality  of  a  child's 
education  a  function  of  the  wealth  of  his 
parents  and  neighbors." 

Already,  legal  activity  has  stepped  up 
markedly:  Similar  suits  have  succeeded  In 
Minnesota  and  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  more 
than  20  new  suits  have  been  filed.  Farslghted 
educators  and  lawyers  are  already  thinking 
beyond  the  courts  about  long-range  strate- 
gies— over  five  years  or  longer — aimed  at  de- 
livering the  Implicit  promise  of  Serrano  by 
giving  legal,  political,  and  fiscal  substance 
to  the  elusive  concept  of  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

Attorney  Sarah  C.  Carey  of  the  Lawyers' 
Conunlttee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law  re- 
cently outlined  In  Capitol  Hill  testimony  a 
heady  list  of  reform  possibilities  opened  up 
by  Serrano.  They  Included  overall  property 
tax  reform,  the  redrawing  of  school  districts 
to  encourage  socioeconomic  and  racial  inte- 
gration, massive  extra  resources  to  poor  stu- 
dents, extensive  research  Into  effective  edu- 
cation, and  the  ending  of  Intradlstrict  dis- 
crimination against  the  poor  within  cities 
as  well  as  federal  Intervention  to  end  dis- 
parities among  states. 

Just  a  few  months  into  the  post-Serrano 
period,  however,  the  mood  has  changed  from 
elation  to  extreme  caution.  For  while  Ser- 
rano may  hold  out  the  promise  of  the  resur- 
rection of  American  education,  it  also  holds 
out  the  possibility  of  equity  without  fairness. 
Because  of  erroneous  Ideas  about  the  nature 
of  the  urban  crisis.  It  is  even  conceivable 
that  Serrano  covild  lead  backwards  for  city 
schools,  whose  desperate  plight  spurred  all 
the  activity  to  begin  with.  Arthur  Levin  of 
the  Potomac  Institute  recently  warned  a 
group  of  lawyers  pressing  Serrano-type  suits 
to  be  careful  lest  we  "snatch  defeat  from 
the  Jaws  of  victory,"  ending  up  "worse  off 
In  the  end  than  If  we  hadn't  won  the  case." 

UNUSUAL    CONFERENCE 

To  understand  how  this  could  be.  one 
must  go  back  to  the  pre-Serrano  period 
which,  in  a  real  sense,  began  In  1967,  when 
the  principal  of  an  elementary  school  in 
East  Los  Angeles  called  in  John  Anthony 
Serrano  for  an  unusual  conference.  His  two 
boys  were,  according  to  IQ  tests,  unusually 
bright  and  school-ready.  The  school,  in  a 
poor,  largely  Chlcano  neighborhood  beset 
by  the  usual  array  of  urban  ills.  Just  couldn't 
give  them  the  kind  of  education  they 
deserved. 

Serrano  was  not  surprised,  either  about  his 
children  or  the  school.  As  the  numbers  of 
poor  and  minority  children  Increased  In  a 
school,  he  knew,  there  were  fewer  regular 
teachers,  textbooks,  and  equipment — and 
bigger  classes. 


Articulate  and  aware,  Serrano  was  already 
moving  among  activist  types  who  were  try- 
ing to  change  things.  At  a  cocktail  party,  he 
met  Derek  Bell,  an  attorney  then  heading 
the  Western  Center  for  Law  and  Poverty, 
funded  by  OEO,  and  through  him,  lawyers 
like  Sidney  Wolinsky  and  Harold  Horowitz, 
who  were  looking  Into  what  they  believed 
were  unconstitutional  Inequities  In  munic- 
ipal services.  These  and  other  meetings  final- 
ly resulted  in  a  suit,  filed  in  August  1968. 
on  behalf  of  Serrano  and  a  large  group  of 
other  dissatisfied  parents  and  children,  which 
moved  their  gripes  about  the  local  school  up 
to  the  Los  Angeles  school  board  and  to  the 
state  and  "the  system" — the  treasurer,  the 
controller,  the  tax  collector,  and  the  super- 
intendent of  schools. 

The  suit  threw  a  number  of  arguments  be- 
fore the  Judge.  As  a  "direct  result"  of  the 
financing  scheme  based  on  varying  wealth, 
the  state  was  failing  to  meet  minimum 
California  and  federal  constitutional  re- 
quirements. It  was  providing  substantially 
Inferior  educational  opportunities  to  many 
chllAbn.  especially  black.  Spanlsh-surnamed, 
and  other  minority  children.  Quality  of  edu- 
cation was  a  function  of  wealth  and  geo- 
graphical accident.  The  system  failed  to  take 
account  of  varying  needs  and  abilities. 
School  districts  were  not  reasonable  units 
for  allocating  funds.  And  so  on. 

The  Serrano  suit  was  turned  down  twice 
by  lower  courts,  as  other  similarly  Inspired 
suits  floundered  In  a  dozen  states.  A  big 
blow  was  the  McOinnls  vs.  Ogllvle  case  in 
Illinois,  which  sought  a  redistribution  of  re- 
sources based  on  educational  need  vrlthout 
suggesting  bow  that  need  could  be  deter- 
mined. The  Judges  agreed  that  there  were 
Inequities,  but  said  these  were  problems  for 
the  legislature,  not  the  Judiciary. 

The  decision  of  the  California  Supreme 
Court  to  review  the  Serrano  case  came  as 
a  surprise.  No  one  was  particularly  optimis- 
tic, although  the  court  was  already  known 
as  a  pacesetter  for  Its  liberal  decisions.  By 
this  time,  the  lawyers  had  learned  a  great 
deal  about  what  courts  would  buy  and 
wouldn't  buy,  and  had  done  extensive  legal 
and  political  spadework. 

This  paid  off  now,  as  a  number  of  "friends 
of  the  court"  submitted  briefs  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Supreme  Court.  Among  these  was  one 
prepared  by  Berkeley  law  professor  John  E. 
Coons  and  attorney  Stephen  Sugarman  and 
supported  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Support  of  the  Public  Schools  and  the  Na- 
tional Urban  Coalition.  The  brief  mirrored 
theories  Coons  and  Sugrarman,  along  with 
William  H.  Clune  m,  had  already  extensively 
developed  in  their  book,  "Private  Wetilth 
and  Public  Education."  This  new  assault  on 
the  system,  much  leaner  and  more  Judicially 
mancLgeable,  left  behind  race,  geography,  and 
need  and  focused  simply  on  fiscal  equity. 

Education,  the  brief  asserted.  Is  a  "funda- 
mental Interest" — a  dlsarmlngly  simple 
phrase  to  the  nonlawyer  but  one  that  moves 
public  education  to  the  "Inner  circle"  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
alongside  voting  and  travel,  and  puts  the 
burden  on  the  state  to  show  that  there  is  a 
"compelling  reason"  for  the  present  system. 

The  brief  moved  logically  from  precedent 
to  precedent  with  pointed  examples  of  the 
"bizarre  maldistribution  of  resoxirces"  In  the 
system.  Beverly  Hills  had  $50,885  behind  each 
student  and  Baldwin  Park  only  $3,697.  Bev- 
erly Hills  spent  $1,232  per  student  and  Bald- 
win Park  only  $677 — yet  Baldwin  Park's  tax 
rate  was  over  twice  as  high  as  that  of  Bev- 
erly Hills. 

State  aid.  which  was  supposed  to  be 
"equalizing"  in  favor  of  the  poorer  districts, 
actually  operated  In  favor  of  districts  such 
as  Beverly  Hills,  "one  of  the  very  few  gov- 
ernmental devices  explicitly  favoring  the 
rich."  The  facts  were  not  new,  but  they  were 
packaged  In  a  more  logical  and  legally  com* 
pelUng  rationale  than  ever  before. 
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NlXON  "shocked" 

The  court  bit  the  hook  and,  basing  Its 
favorable  deoMon  heavily  ou  the  Coons- 
Sugarman  brief,  found  that  there  was  no 
constitutional  Justification  for  an  educa- 
tional system  whose  quality  varied  with 
local  wealth. 

Suddenly,  the  neglected  and  lackluster 
field  of  school  finance  took  on  unexpected 
excitement.  The  Jubilation  among  civil 
rights  and  urban  groups  was  echoed  In  un- 
usual quarters.  President  Nixon  said  he  was 
"shocked"  by  the  Inequities.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion commissioner  Sidney  Marland  hailed 
the  decision  as  a  "fundamental  break- 
through." Fortune  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  added  their  plaudits. 

Even  people  In  Beverly  Hills  thought  It 
was  a  good  idea,  for  hadn't  they  always 
thought  education  was  Important?  Then 
they  realized  that  Serrano  had  found  the 
villain  and  It  was  them.  Someone  said  It 
would  cost  about  $5  billion  to  bring  all  the 
districts  In  California  up  to  Beverly  Hills' 
standard  of  educational  living. 

As  the  euphoria  was  replaced  by  thoughts 
about  what  to  do  next.  Serrano  became  a 
springboard  for  everyone's  pet  solution  to 
the  education  problem.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
hoped  Serrano  would  strengthen  the  states' 
role  In  the  federal  partnership  and  lead  to 
a  total  state  assumption  of  education  costs. 
Certain  economists  were  pleased  that  their 
favorite  whipping  boy,  the  regressive  prop- 
erty tax,  had  been  dealt  a  major  blow. 

Ralph  Nader  used  Serrano  to  press  Instead 
for  reforms  that  would  Increase  the  property 
tax's  equity  and  yield.  Some  people  wanted 
"upward  leveling"  to  get  more  districts  to 
spend  more;  others  wanted  "downward 
leveling"  to  stop  some  districts  from  spend- 
ing too  much.  Some  wanted  to  preserve  local 
options,  others  to  kill  them.  Many  taxpayers 
Just  thought  the  whole  thing  would  lower 
their  tax  bill.  But  most  of  those  who  were 
early  supporters  of  the  lawsuits  seemed  to 
think  that  Serrano  would  funnel  more  funds 
into  the  increasing  number  of  bankrupt  city 
schools. 

Writing  ill  the  New  York  Times,  Coons 
said,  "The  decision  has  been  grossly  mis- 
construed and  Its  scope  widely  exaggerated." 
Serrano  "would  forbid  the  linking  of  afflu- 
ence and  spending,  but  that  is  all  It  would 
do.  It  would  not  proscribe  the  use  of  a  real 
property  tax;  nor  would  It  require  .  .  .  the 
legislature  to  Impose  uniform  spending 
statewide." 

Its  message  Is  essentially  negative:  It  says 
the  state  cannot  base  differential  spending 
on  wealth  differences.  But  It  Is  back  In  the 
halls  of  the  state  legislatures,  which  bear 
the  responsibility  for  the  present  disarray  In 
the  first  place,  where  a  political  solution 
must  be  hammered  out. 

What  Serrano  means  is  probably  best  un- 
derstood by  looking  at  Coons'  own  solution, 
which  Is  now  receiving  a  good  bit  of  atten- 
tion In  California.  "Power-equalization,"  as 
he  calls  It,  flows  out  of  the  arguments  devel- 
oped In  Serrano,  and  Is  aimed  at  giving  dis- 
tricts the  equal  capacity  to  raise  money.  It 
would  entail  a  schedule  of  minimum  and 
maximum  tax  rates  linked  to  different  spend- 
ing levels.  These  would  be  triggered  as  each 
school  district  elected  its  own  tax  level. 

A  community  might  opt  for  the  minimum 
tax  rate  of,  say,  $1,  which  would  entitle  It  to, 
say,  $900  per  pupil.  If  It  generated  more  than 
It  could  spend  with  this  rate,  the  district 
would  spend  the  excess  on  the  "state  kitty." 
Districts  that  couldn't  raise  the  minimum 
with  the  same  tax  rate  would  dip  Into  the 
kitty  to  make  up  the  difference.  Districts 
could  tax  themselves  more  and  spend  more, 
but  only  according  to  the  specified  schedule 
of  statewide  tax  rates  and  spending  levels. 

Pair?  Well,  It  depends  on  how  you  look  at 
it.  In  Its  simplest  form,  such  a  solution  In 
California  would  result  In  a  $5-per-pupll  loss 
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In  Los  Angeles,  virtually  no  dollar  change  In 
Oakland,  and  a  substantial  loss  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. All  big  cities  In  California  are  above  the 
median  in  taxable  real  property  wealth  be- 
hind each  pupil  and  thus  could  lose  money  or 
stay  about  the  same  on  a  straight  equaliza- 
tion basis. 

At  a  recent  conference  called  by  the  Law- 
yer's Committee  to  align  a  national  strategy 
vis-a-vis  Serrano,  Robert  J.  Goettals  of  the 
Syracuse  University  Research  Corporation  re- 
ported similar  findings  In  New  York  State. 
In  a  study  for  the  Flelschmann  Commission, 
a  state  legislative  study  group  which  has  been 
subjecting  the  public  educational  system  to 
Intensive  analysis.  SURC  has  learned  that  vir- 
tually every  sizable  city  In  New  York  State 
falls  above  the  state-wide  median  In  wealth 
as  measured  by  property  value  per  student  In 
average  dally  attendance,  a  commonly  used 
measure.  Poorer  communities  in  New  York 
State  are  not  necessarily  taxing  themselves 
at  a  heavier  rate  than  wealthier  communities, 
reported  Goettals. 

Said  economist  Charles  Benson,  the 
Flelschmann  Commission's  director  and  a 
Berkeley  professor  who  is  considered  the 
"academic  dean"  behind  the  school  finance 
movement:  "We  must  make  distinctions 
among  cities.  Some  are  disadvantaged. 
Others  are  resting  on  their  oars." 

What  Goettals  and  Benson  were  saying 
clearly  worried  many  of  the  lawyers  and 
others  who  had  pushed  Serrano  and  Serrano- 
type  school  finance  reform  suits.  Like  many, 
they  had  taken  it  as  basic  urban  dogma  that 
any  realignment  designed  to  overcome  In- 
equities in  the  distribution  of  taxable  wealth 
would  automatically  favor  the  cities.  After 
all,  weren't  city  tax  roles  In  a  disastrous 
decline? 

When  one  moves  up  to  the  state  level  for 
equalization  purposes,  however,  and  all  com- 
munities— the  less  affluent  suburbs  and  rural 
districts  as  well — are  factored  In,  a  different 
gestalt  comes  together.  Said  Goettals:  "The 
really  poor  areas  (In  terms  of  taxable  wealth) 
we  found  In  New  York  State  are  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  In  upstate  New  York." 

Robert  Relschauer,  a  Brookings  Institution 
property  tax  expert,  believes  that  "excess 
walling  over  the  plight  of  cities"  has  obscured 
our  understanding  of  the  natvire  of  their 
problem.  "It  Is  untested  hypothesis  that  cen- 
tral cities  are  poor.  Relative  to  new  growth, 
of  course,  cities  are  declining.  But  in  very 
few  cities  Is  absolute  wealth  declining.  It  Is 
probably  going  up  slightly  In  most  cities." 
He  adds:  "Cities  have  real  problems,  but 
maybe  It's  not  their  fiscal  base,  but  their 
excessive  needs." 

TOO     VAGUE 

It  Is  need,  of  course,  which  the  Illinois 
Judges  found  too  vague  for  Judicial  Interven- 
tion In  the  McOinnis  case,  but  which  now 
must  be  factored  back  Into  legislative  pro- 
posals for  new  aid  equations. 

The  problem  Is  that  no  one  really  knows 
what  would  make  either  opportunity  or 
achievement  "equal"  In  an  urban  school — 
or  Indeed,  how  much  payoff  such  an  effort 
directed  within  school  walls  can  accomplish 
anyway.  The  pall  left  by  the  so-called  1965 
Coleman  study,  which  concluded  that  noth- 
ing the  schools  did  made  a  significant  dif- 
ference In  student  achievement,  save  what  he 
brought  from  his  family  upbringing  and 
whom  he  met  In  schools,  still  confounds  all 
discussions  about  dollars  and  equality.  This 
Is  the  reason  need  was  droppted  from  law- 
suits, although  many  of  the  lawyers  Involved, 
sensing  the  dangers  In  the  concept  of  fiscal 
equity,  still  wish  It  hadn't  been. 

There  are  special  things  that  make  urban 
education  more  expensive,  like  higher  sal- 
aries for  teachers,  higher  land  and  construc- 
tion costs,  higher  vandalism  and  Insurance 
costs.  Increased  funds  for  devising  new  pro- 
grams to  teach  disadvantaged  minority  chil- 
dren, and  so  on.  According  to  Norman  Drach- 
ler,  former  school  superintendent  In  Detroit, 
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equal  dollars  buy  hall  as  much  In  city  schools 
as  they  do  elsewhere. 

Municipal  overburden — the  extra  services 
such  as  police,  hospitals,  lighting,  recreation, 
and  transportation  that  cities  must  support 
out  of  local  taxes — Is  getting  particvUar  at- 
tention these  days.  It  offers  a  sizable,  readily 
quantifiable  urban  excess-cost  factor.  A  study 
of  Detroit  and  its  19  suburbs  showed  that 
when  all  calls  on  local  property  taxes  are 
taken  Into  consideration,  Detroit  has  the 
highest  local  tax  rate;  Detroit's  lax  rate  for 
schools,  alone,  however,  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list.  In  Baltimore,  one-third  of  the  total 
local  budget  goes  for  schools,  while  Balti- 
more County  can  devote  56  percent  of  its 
local  budget  to  schools.  In  Boston,  schools 
get  23  percent  of  the  total  local  budget, 
while  In  the  neighboring  suburb  of  Lexing- 
ton, the  figure  Is  81  percent. 

Remedies  that  take  these  things  Into  ac- 
count are  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the 
Serrano  argument,  neither  are  they  required. 
Both  Coons  and  Sugarman  point  out  that 
Serrano  leaves  legislatures  free  to  gear  extra 
dollars  to  special  need  or  to  pay  lor  regional 
cost  differences,  either  as  separate  aid  pack- 
ages or  as  weights  in  "power-equalization 
formulas." 

They  even  have  a  scheme  that  marries 
power-equalization  to  vouchers,  equalizing 
the  power  of  families  rather  than  that  of  dis- 
tricts to  buy  equal  education.  But,  says  Sug- 
arman, "I  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that 
while  It  Is  quite  easy  to  suggest  that  wealth 
should  be  eliminated  as  a  basis  for  support- 
ing schools,  as  a  practical  matter  determin- 
ing precisely  what  equal  effort  really  is  very 
complex  Indeed." 

Just  how  difficult  this  Job  can  be  is  ap- 
parent from  the  SURC  study  prepared  for  the 
Flelschmann  Commission.  When  Joel  Berke, 
the  study's  co-director.  Juggled  different  al- 
ternative aid  formulas  by  computer  simula- 
tion to  t«st  their  impact  in  New  York  State — 
that  is  which  districts  win  and  which  lose— 
many  of  the  possible  solutions  left  New  York 
City  and  other  cities  with  a  substantial  drop 
in  aid.  None  worked  across  the  board  for, 
say,  all  rural  areas  or  all  small  cities  or  all 
large  cities.  It  took  about  25  simulations  to 
get  a  formula,  which  he  based  on  low  achieve- 
ment levels,  where  enough  cities  gain,  along 
with  some  poorer  suburbs  and  rural  areas, 
so  that  the  whole  effort  was  worthwhile  and 
seemed  politically  feasible. 

MUCH      TO      CAIN 

But  even  If  cities  don't  get  any  Immediate 
dollar  payoff  in  that  short  run,  they  have 
much  to  gain.  Sugarman  Insists.  If  Los  An- 
geles loses  $5  per  pupil,  and  Beverly  Hills 
loses  $400.  has  Los  Angeles  really  lost?  Isn't 
the  problem  of  the  cities  really  the  fact  that 
they  are  surrounded  by  some  wealthy  sub- 
urbs that  compete  for  their  better  teachers 
and  students?  he  asks.  If  rich  suburbs  can  be 
denied  their  preferential  place,  won't  Los  An- 
geles be  better  off? 

Although  Los  Angeles  has  yet  to  be  heard 
from,  the  school  board  of  San  Francisco — 
the  richest  urban  school  district,  where 
wealth  behind  each  pupil  is  almost  as  high 
as  In  Beverly  Hills — surprisingly  did  file  a 
brief  suppKDrting  the  Serrano  suit.  It  was 
signed  by  every  school  official  from  the  city. 

Not  a  little  of  the  credit  for  this  goes  to  at- 
torney Ephralm  Margolin,  who  agrees  that  "if 
what  we  get  out  of  Serrano  Is  a  totally  unso- 
phisticated statewide  distribution,  every  city 
will  lose."  But  though  the  city  seems  rich, 
says  Margolin,  it  is  "suffocating  in  its  pres- 
ent condition.  The  situation  Is  so  terrible  we 
had  little  to  lose.  We  In  the  cities  are  paying 
a  terrible  premium  for  the  present  system, 
which  enshrines  the  move  to  the  suburbs." 

He  admits  that  he  gets  criticized  by  those 
who  doubt  that  even  under  the  gun  of  Ser- 
rano the  state  legislature  will  be  any  more 
friendly  to  San  Francisco  than  before,  and 
adds:  "I  am  not  willing  to  accept  this  ar- 
gument, although  It  could  pwsslbly  be  true." 
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As  the  data  come  through,  it  may  well  turn 
out  that  cities  can  find  new  allies,  among  the 
rural  districts  and  poorer  suburbs,  in  suffi- 
cient strength  to  ram  down  some  of  the  gates 

Of  privilege.  Berke  warns  that  any  strategy 

that  only  favors  the  poor  In  cities  Just  can- 
not pick  up  enough  strength  to  push  it  over 
the  top  in  state  legislatures. 

It  is  clear  that  those  whose  concerns  aro 
particularly  the  siphoning  of  money  into 
desperate  city  schools  had  better  do  a  good 
bit  of  homework  or  they  could  find  them- 
selves stuffing  cookies  into  someone  else's 
container.  Warns  Sarah  Carey:  "State  leg- 
islatures don't  move  often.  When  they  do, 
unless  we  are  careful,  we  can  be  locked  Into 
a  formula  we  don't  like  for  over  a  decade." 

BIGGER   PIE 

Despite  these  worries,  the  momentum  for 
reform  is  in  full  swing.  The  President's  Com- 
mission on  School  Finance  will  be  reporting 

nesi  Marcn  alter  a  iwo-year  study  ol  ine 

fiscal     problems     of     public     and     nonpublic 

schools.  The  National  Educational  Finance 

Project,  sponsored  by  tlie  ORlce  of  Education. 

has  Just  released  the  results  of  its  lengthy 
statistical  survey.  Tax  studies  are  under  way 
ill  over  20  states. 

With  this  kind  of  documentation  or  the 

fiscal  crunch,  the  general  feeling  Is  that 
cities  must  end  up  better  off  than  they  were 
before.  If  only  because  long-obscured  In- 
eciuitles  will  be  more  starkly  revealed  and 
the  pie  may  get  bigger.  Already  there  is  re- 
newed talk  about  additional  federal  money 
keyed  to  Intrastate  taxation  and  spending 
reforms,  possibly  including  the  straighten- 
ing out  of  inequities  within  city  districts 
and  those  between  states. 

The  legislature  Is  already  at  work  on 
remedies  in  California,  although  at  this  writ- 
ing the  state  has  not  yet  decided  whether  it 
win  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The 
possibility  of  a  long  wait  for  a  final  decision 
has  prompted  the  California  Supreme  Court 
to  warn  citizens  to  go  on  paying  taxes  until 
a  new  system  Is  worked  out. 

Meanwhile.  John  Anthony  Serrano,  whose 
dissatisfactions  with  the  neighborhood 
school  have  taken  on  proportions  he  never 
envisioned,  has  solved  his  personal  dilemma 
in  a  familiar  way.  Serrano,  now  a  psychiatric 
social  worker  and  no  longer  poor,  has  moved 
to  Whlttler  City  outside  of  Los  Angeles. 

Serrano  does  not  share  the  doubts  of  Cole- 
man, et  al..  about  whether  good  schools 
make  a  difference.  He  rates  Whlttler  City's 
schools  much  higher  than  the  ones  his  chil- 
dren used  to  go  to — In  teachers,  buildings, 
class  size,  and  materials — and  is  convinced 
that  they  are  giving  his  children  a  better 
start  in  life. 

iNTROorcTioN :    Values   in   Collision 

(Coons.  John  E.  WUllam  H.  Clune  ni. 
Stephen  D.  Stigarman.  Private  Wealth  and 
Public  Education.  Cambridge.  Massachusetts: 
The  Belknap  Press  of  Harvard  University 
Press.  1970.) 

Solovlev.  The  Meaning  of  Love:  "In 
theory  .  .  .  every  sane  man  admits  a  perfect 
equality  between  himself  and  others;  but  In 
practice.  In  his  feelings  and  dealings,  he  is 
ever  affirming  the  Immeasurable  difference, 
the  fundamental  dissimilarity  between  him- 
self and  them." 

This  book  Is  about  equality  of  educational 
opportunity.  Nearly  every  American — and  we 
Include  ourselves — endorses  it.  often  with 
fine  unconcern  for  the  serious  difficulties  of 
definition.  For  sheer  ambiguity  each  of  Its 
terms  would  be  hard  to  Improve  upon: 
equality  and  opportunity  alike  elude  descrip- 
tion. Taken  together  they  cloak  the  most 
diverse  and  conflicting  philosophies.  There 
Is  here  even  a  suggestion  it  contradiction: 
perhaps  equality  and  opportunity  can  co- 
exist, but  theirs  Is  a  mixed  marriage  that 
requires  accommodation. 

Despite  such  reservations,  there  will  be 
much  use  of  these  terms,  especially  equality. 
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In  ensuing  chapters.  This  could  be  mislead- 
ing. The  frequent  use  of  "equal,"  "equality," 
"equalizing,"  and  the  like  may  give  the  im- 
pression of  an  underlying  design  more  egali- 
tarian than  is  Intended.  Our  central  motif 

emphasizes  opportunity  as  much  as  equality, 
for  there  is  a  subtle  harmony  Ijetween  those 
egalitarian  and  Individualistic  values  that 
simultaneously  inform  our  "free-enterprise 
democracy." 

But  this  places  us  slightly  ahead  of  oit 
story,  and  indeed  It  Is  a  story  much  more 
than  It  Is  a  philosophy.  It  has  its  heroes  and 
villains,  and.  as  we  come  upon  the  scene,  the 
villains  are  In  the  ascendancy.  The  states  are 
dispensing  public  education  according  to  the 
wealth  of  school  districts.  Children  who  live 
In  poor  districts — children  rich  and  poor, 
white  and  black  alike — are  t)eing  Injured. 
This  story,  which  anyone  can  understand,  Is 
an  existing  condition  that  needs  an  alterna- 
tive more  than  It  needs  pliiioeopliy.  W^e  would 

like  to  frame  a  different  plot  for  the  tale  and 
render  It  leso  a  tragedy. 

The   new   theme  Is  a  simple  formula   with 

modest  aspirations— one  designed  to  reach 

the  speclflc  evil  In  the  system  and  no  more: 

The  quality  of  public  education  may  not  be 
a  function  of  wealth  other  than  the  wealth 
of  the  state  as  a  whole.  It  will  be  evident 
from  this  precept  that  we  do  not  aim  to  effect 
equality  of  educational  opfxirtunlty  in  all  Its 
possible  senses.  But  to  lapse  briefly  into 
philosophy.  It  should  be  asked,  why  do  we 
care  at  all?  Whence  the  sense  of  Injustice? 
What  Is  Intelligible  and  sound  In  "equality 
of  educational  opportunity,"  first,  that  makes 
It  worth  seeking  at  all.  and  second,  that  Is 
offended  by  the  speclflc  existing  systems  that 
dispense  public  education  by  wealth? 

ON    HAVING   THE   SAME   POOR    ALWAYS   WITH   US: 
MOBILITY.    EQUALITY.    AND    EDUCATION 

There  Is  an  enduring  tension  of  purposes 
,  In  American  public  education  that  is  nicely 
syncretlzed  and  obscured  in  "equality  of 
educational  opi>ortunlty."  Notions  of  equal- 
ity. In  the  senses  both  of  uniformity  of 
schools  and  of  their  products,  must  compete 
for  allegiance  with  the  often  contrasting 
values  of  individualism  and  social  mobility. 
All  these  views  must  be  harmonized;  thus, 
to  the  extent  that  equality  might  Imply 
sameness,  our  ethoe  rejects  It.  To  be  sure, 
our  consciences  may  t»e  troubled  by  perma- 
nent Inequalities  (for  example,  in  the  sense 
of  inherited  burdens  from  poverty  or  race) ; 
but  the  remedy  sought  is  never  that  of  regi- 
mented uniformity.  Our  folklore  easily  abides 
the  descent  of  the  rich  man's  son  to  poverty 
so  long  as  his  grandson  may  rescend.  The 
Negro's  continuing  poverty  might  be  toler- 
able If  we  could  be  persuaded  that  he  de- 
serves It.  The  crucial  value  to  be  preserved 
Is  the  opportunity  to  succeed,  not  the  uni- 
formity of  success.  It  Is  the  philosophy  of 
contest — free  enterprise  In  the  broadest 
sense.  This  is  not  to  be  construed  as  an 
exclusive  emphasis  on  business  success,  on 
compietltlon  for  money  or  on  enterprise  in 
Its  narrow  sense.  It  is  rather  a  label  for  the 
maximizing  of  Individual  choice,  of  flexibility 
In  life  roles,  of  alternatives  for  p>articlpatlon 
in  the  social  system. 

But.  however,  broadly  the  prize  is  defined, 
the  newborn  are  Incompetent  to  seek  it.  and 
they  remain  dependent  until  pushed  from 
the  nest  Into  the  struggle  for  place.  The  mere 
lapse  of  time  hardly  prepares  them  for  entry 
Into  the  competitive  world:  when  they  do 
enter  the  contest,  they  must  be  reasonably 
■ftt.  considering  their  natural  limitations. 
In  short,  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  fair  con- 
test system — of  equality  of  opportunity — Is 
equality  of  training.  And  that  training  is 
what  public  education  Is  primarily  about. 
There  are.  we  hope,  loftier  views  of  education 
that  coexist,  but  In  a  competitive  democracy 
those  views  represent  dependent  goals  that 
can  be  realized  only  upon  a  foundation  of 
training  for  basic  competence  In  the  market. 

Such  a  view  tolerates  groes  differences  In 
outcome.  If  the  contest  Is  fair.  Native  ability 
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and  effort  must  In  this  view  account  for 
relative  success,  and  the  marketplace  serves 
as  the  Impartial  Judge.  But  because  the  mar- 
ket can  distinguish  only  competence  it  can- 
not decide  li  the  contest  Itself  Is  just;  It 

nei tiler  knows  nor  cares  how  competence  was 
achieved.  If  Stephen  cannot  read,  the  market 
win  not  ask  whether  his  father  could  read  or 
whether  Stephen  had  a  father.  The  search 
for  excellence  is  ruthlessly  in.partlal,  but  the 
opportunity  to  train  for  excellence  may  be 
less  so. 

Here  from  the  viewpoint  of  equality  we 
find  the  soft  sp.it  In  the  system:  in  practice, 
the  market  effectively  su.stalns  a  competence 
whlcli  is  inherited  or  may  even  be  nourished 
by  governmental  privilege  but  which  In 
either  case  Is  unmerited.  For  many  of  us 
competence  effectively  Is  "Inherited"  because 
our  society,  organized  in  large  part  about  the 
family,  stimulates  the  transference  of  ad- 
vantages  and   disadvantages   from   parent   to 

child.    Democracy   can   stand    certain    kinds 

and  amounte  of  tills;  there  are  enormoixs 
gajns   from   moderate  dynastic   stimuli   such 

as  the  laws  of  Inheritance  and  wills.  Un- 
merited success  can  be  viewed  In  such  cases 
as  the  end  product  of  a  fair  contest,  a  legiti- 
mate  reason  for  trying  to  get  ahead  In  the 

first  place.  What  democracy  cannot  tolerate 
Is  an  aristocracy  padded  and  protected  by 
the  state  Itself  from  competition  from  below, 
while  an  underclass  coexists  that  is  largely 
excluded  from  hope  of  success.  Members  of 
the  new  generation  of  contestants  must  not 
be  bound  by  the  state  to  the  failure  or  suc- 
cess of  their  ancestors,  for  this  is  the  hall- 
mark of  an  unfair  contest. 

Insofar  as  public  education  seeks  In  theory 
to  counter  this  "inherited  Incompetence"  It 
Is  Informed  by  more  than  egalitarian  values. 
It  strives  to  make  room  for  the  deserving 
children  of  the  poor  and  the  foolish  not 
merely  in  the  middle  but  at  the  top.  Social 
mobility  as  a  value  plays  a  potent  role  here 
and  public  education  must  be  seen  In  its 
special  relation  to  the  underclasses  to  whom 
It  Is  the  strongest  hope  for  rising  In  the  so- 
cial scale.  The  public  school  was  designed  to 
permit  the  poor  to  compete;  it  was  explicitly 
a  response  to  their  fate  In  a  pay-as-you-go 
educational  system.  The  intended  relation 
of  the  public  school  to  the  problem  of  per- 
manent social  Inequality  Is  vivid  In  this  ex- 
cerpt from  an  address  by  Thaddeus  Stevens 
to  the  Pennsylvania  legislature.  In  which  he 
pleaded  for  the  continued  existence  of  the 
school  law: 

This  law  Is  often  objected  to,  because  Its 
benefits  are  shared  by  the  children  of  the 
profligate  spendthrift  equally  with  those  of 
the  most  industrious  and  economical  habits. 
It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  benefit 
Is  bestowed,  not  on  the  erring  parents,  but 
the  Innocent  children.  Carry  out  this  objec- 
tion and  you  punish  children  for  the  crimes 
or  misfortunes  of  their  parents.  You  virtu- 
ally establish  castes  and  grades  founded  on 
no  merit  of  the  particular  generation,  but  on 
the  demerits  of  their  ancestors;  an  aristoc- 
racy of  the  most  odious  and  Insolent  kind — 
the  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  power.* 

Stevens  and  other  nineteenth-century  re- 
formers saw  the  tension  In  the  social  order 
between  equality  and  opportunity.* 

They  saw  in  "free-enterprise  democracy" 
the  potential  contradiction  between  prefer- 
ment for  the  excellent  and  control  by  the 
majority.''  These  men  were  not  levelers.  They 
accepted  the  tension  and  contradiction,  but 
they  did  so  on  condition:  equality  of  op- 
portunity through  education.  Dewey  later 
put  It  this  way: 

"Obviously  a  society  to  which  stratifica- 
tion into  seperate  classes  would  be  fatal,  must 
see  to  It  that  Intellectual  opportunities  are 
accessible  to  all  on  equable  and  easy  terms. 
A  society  marked  off  into  classes  need  be 
specially  attentive  only  to  the  education  of 
its  ruling  elements.  A  society  which  Is  mo- 
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bile,  which  Is  full  of  channels  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  change  occurring  anywhere, 
must  see  to  It  that  Its  members  are  edu- 
cated to  personal  Initiative  and  adaptability. 

Otherwise,  they  will  be  overwhelmed  by  the 

changes  In  which  they  are  caught  and  whose 
significance  and  connections  they  do  not 
perceive.  The  result  will  be  a  confusion  in 
which  a  few  will  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  results  of  the  blind  and  externally  di- 
rected activities  of  others."  * 

To  the  extent  that  public  education  Is 
designed  for  mobility,  the  present  fiscal  dis- 
criminations are  especially  absurd  and  ag- 
gravating. The  existing  systems  represent  the 
very  worst  basis  upon  which  to  distribute 
public  education.  If  our  hope  is  to  increase 
the  mobility  of  the  poor.  At  least  this  Is  true 
to  the  degree  that  poor  people  live  In  poor 
districts. 

Obviously  nonmonetary  factors  endemic  to 

poor    men    and    poor    districts    also    have    an 

enormous  impact  on  now  well  prepared  ror 

life    a    child    will    be    upon    completion   of    his 

formal  education.  These  factors  will  remain 

even    after   the    economic    unfairness   In    the 

education  system  is  eliminated.  Poverty  is 
not  eradicated  by  ending  its  effect  upon  the 
quality  of  public  educa-tion  a  child  receives. 

and  Its  influence  will  continue  to  be  slgnlfl- 

cant  In  his  life  inside  and  outside  of  the 
classroom.  The  poor  will  not  be  saved  by 
equality  of  opjwrtunlty  in  education;  they 
merely  cannot  be  saved  without  It. 

There  Is.  however,  an  Important  difference 
between  discrimination  In  public  education 
and  most  of  those  other  social  ills  we  tend 
to  associate  with  poverty.  Crime,  slum  hous- 
ing, Illness,  and  bad  nutrition  are  not  the 
anticipated  consequence  of  government 
planning.  Discrimination  in  education,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  precisely  the  anticipated 
consequence  of  the  legislated  structure  of 
public  education.  Far  from  striving  to  over- 
come poverty's  effects  upon  education,  the 
state,  in  structuring  the  system,  has  taken 
that  poverty  Itself  as  the  measure  of  quality 
in  education.  Such  a  system  bears  the  ap- 
pearance of  calculated  unfairness. 

EQUALITY   AND  THE   NONPOOR 

It  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  social 
mobUlty  Is  the  only  value  competing  with 
equality  In  public  education  or  to  suppose 
that  public  education  Is  designed  for  the 
poor  alone.  This  Is  so  clear  as  to  need  no 
argument— at  least  not  from  those  hundred 
mlUlons  of  Americans  who  are  not  poor  but 
who  have  used  the  public  schools.  It  would 
be  tiresome  to  try  to  list  every  purpose  of 
such  persons  In  choosing  public  education. 
They  are  as  numerous  as  the  reasons  for 
choosing  to  be  educated  at  all  plus  some 
others  peculiar  to  the  American  middle  class. 
We  might  encapsulate  them  In  the  general 
idea  that  such  children,  like  all  others,  must 
be  prepared  to  function  In  a  competitive 
society.  Perhaps  the  additional  value  that 
this  suggests  may  simply  be  labeled  "pre- 
paredness." " 

What,  then.  Is  the  objection.  If  any,  of 
the  nonpoor  to  the  present  systems  of  dis- 
tribution of  public  education?  For  those  non- 
poor  (or,  for  that  matter,  those  poor)  who 
live  In  school  districts  which  are  themselves 
wealthy  there  is  no  objection  whatsoever; 
they  enjoy  the  privUeges  of  the  system,  and 
their  children  are  in  general  the  Ijcst  pre- 
pared. But  for  the  nonpoor  living  In  a  poor 
district  the  objection  Is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  poor  man.  To  the  extent  that 
quality  of  public  education  affects  prepared- 
ness, each  Is  Injured  by  the  system.  The  com- 
plaint of  the  nonpoor  student  Is  less  poig- 
nant, for  he  can  escape  to  private  schools, 
protect  his  mobility,  and  achieve  his  other 
purposes.  Nevertheless,  quite  aside  from  ob- 
jecting to  the  double  cost  of  private  educa- 
tion, he  may  ask  the  more  fundamental  ques- 
tion, by  what  rationale  does  the  state  dis- 
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pcnse  education  In  such  a  manner?  For  him 
the  ultimate  value  question  can  be  put  this 
way:  To  what  extent  may  the  state  be  arbi- 
trary In  its  provisions  of  public  education, 
and  Is  a  wealth-determined  system  of  dis- 
tribution anything  but  arbitrary?  « 

With  respect  to  the  nonpoor  another  point 
should  be  borne  In  mind.  When  persons  are 
distinguished  from  one  another  by  their  rela- 
tive wealth,  irrelevancy  Is  risked,  for  the 
subject  then  has  become  not  school  children, 
but  their  parents.  Children  In  a  true  sense  are 
all  poor.  It  is  difficult  to  precelve  how  chil- 
dren residing  In  poor  districts,  either  of  poor 
or  nonpoor  families,  deserve  less  in  terms  of 
public  education.  If  government  is  to  educate 
at  all,  these  children  should  be  as  prepared 
to  participate  and  compete  In  our  society  as 
their  {jeers,  rich  and  poor,  who  live  In  wealthy 
neighborhoods. 

If  we  believe  all  this,  why  have  we  so 
narrowed  our  focus?  Why.  for  example,  have 

we  left  our  private  schools,  and  why  Is  the 

proposition    w^e    promote    so    conservative?    If 

equality  of  opportunity  in  education  is  de- 
sirable, why  not  strike  at  anything  whatso- 
ever that  Impedes  It?  The  answer  Is  not  that 
we  have  no  constitutional  handle  upon  pri- 
vate  education — though    we    don't — or   that 

we  do  not  approve  compensatory  education, 

which  we  do.  Rather  It  Is  twofold:  first,  to  us 
the  state's  moral  and  legal  Imperative  ex- 
tends no  further  than  those  Inequalities  cre- 
ated by  government  itself.  Discrimination  by 
the  state  Is  our  sole  object;  this  excludes  the 
duty  to  ameliorate  cultural  or  natural  dis- 
advantages. It  Is  Important  to  cast  this  in 
terms  of  %bsence  of  the  state's  duty:  we 
do  not  suggest  that  the  state  is  forbidden 
to  compensate  for  such  disadvantages. 

Yet.  if  the  standard  were  put  in  terms  of 
a  duty  to  establish  pure  equality  of  school- 
ing, we  would  be  forced  either  to  forbid  com- 
pensatory education  or  else  to  define  equal- 
ity In  a  most  peculiar  fashion.  Thus  we  have 
chosen  to  employ  a  negative  proposition 
which  reaches  the  Important  state-created 
discrimination  (that  by  wealth)  but  leaves 
the  way  open  for  rational  dlsijensatlon  of 
resources  according  to  educational  need.  If 
that  appears  desirable  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  states.  Let  us  add  that  this  is  not  merely 
a  device.  We  accept  in  most  respects  the 
statement  of  relevant  principles  delineated  by 
Hayek : 

A  hundred  years  ago,  at  the  height  of  the 
classical  liberal  movement,  the  demand  was 
generally  expressed  by  the  phrase  la  carri^e 
ouverte  aux  talents.  It  was  a  demand  that 
all  man-made  obstacles  to  the  rise  of  some 
should  be  removed,  that  all  privileges  of  in- 
dividuals should  be  abolished,  and  that  what 
the  state  contributed  to  the  chance  of  Im- 
proving one's  conditions  should  be  the  same 
for  all.  That  so  long  as  people  are  different 
and  grow  up  In  different  families  this  could 
not  assure  an  equal  start  was  fairly  generally 
accepted.  It  was  understood  that  the  duty 
of  government  was  not  to  ensure  that  every- 
body had  the  sajne  prospect  of  reaching  a 
given  pHDsltlon  but  merely  to  make  avail- 
able to  all  on  equal  terms  those  facilities 
which  In  their  nature  depended  on  govern- 
ment action.  That  the  results  were  bound 
to  be  different,  not  only  because  the  individ- 
uals were  different,  but  also  because  only  a 
small  part  of  the  relevant  circumstances  de- 
pended on  government  action,  was  taken 
for  granted. 

This  conception  that  all  should  be  allowed 
to  try  has  been  largely  replaced  by  the  al- 
together different  conception  that  all  must 
be  assured  an  equal  start  and  the  same 
prospects.  This  means  little  less  than  that 
the  government.  Instead  of  providing  the 
same  circumstances  for  all,  should  aim  at 
controlling  all  conditions  relevant  to  a  par- 
ticular individual's  prospects  and  so  adjust 
them  to  his  ca|>acltles  as  to  assure  him  of 
the  same  prospects  as  everybody  else.  Such 
delilierate  adaptation  of  opportunities  to  in- 
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dividual  alms  and  capacities  would,  of  course, 
be  the  opposite  of  freedom." 

Our  proposition,  of  course,  Is  more  limited 
than  Hayek's  statement  Insofar  as  we  would 

forbid  only  such  state  discrimination  as  de- 
pends upon  wealth.  The  rationale  for  this 
limitation  is  simply  the  lawyer's  fetish  for 
sticking  to  the  facts  of  his  case:  when  the 
state  begins  to  discriminate  by  the  color  of 
one's  hair,  it  will  be  time  to  consider  broad- 
ening the  principle.)  Further,  unlike  Hayek, 
we  would  confine  the  prohibition  to  educa- 
tion (a  limitation  which  requires  the  more 
elaborate  explanation  offered  in  Part  III). 
We  are  more  "liberal"  than  Hayek,  however. 
In  the  sense  that  we  would  permit  and  pro- 
mote, though  not  require,  prudent  expendi- 
ture according  to  such  criteria  as  need  or 
gifts. 

Equality  of  opportunity  represents  the  de- 
fining  rhetoric   of   American    free-enterprise 

democracy:   the  public  school  i-;  charged  with 

Its  realization.  This  renders  the  distribution 

of    quality  of   public   education   according   to 

wealth   an   incongruity  in   need  either  of 

powerful  justification  or  speedy  elimination. 

That  is  the  bedrock  Jvidgment  In  this  book, 
and  we  believe  that  it  is  supported  by  an 
American  consensus. 

MEASl'RINC  OPPORTUNiry 
The  analysis  now  is  threatened  by  an  am- 
biguity that  is  inevitable  in  any  discussion 
Of  equality  of  educational  opportunity:  the 
confusion  between  two  competing  measures 
of  excellence  in  education.  This  Is  an  Issue  we 
have  already  settled  by  implication,  but  one 
we  had  l>est  make  clear  before  proceeding 
further.  One  measure  of  education  focuses 
upon  the  child  and  the  effects  of  education 
upon  him.  How  Is  he  actually  changing  as 
a  consequence  of  the  process?  How  Is  he 
being  prepared  for  the  contest?  The  other 
measure  focuses  upon  the  school  and.  thus, 
the  objective  characteristics  of  the  education 
process.  We  might  call  one  the  child  concept 
and  the  other  the  school  concept  of  opportu- 
nity. When  measuring  opportunity,  the  ques- 
tion may  be  either:  (1)  are  children  grad- 
uated from  schools  A  and  B  equally  prepared 
for  life,  or  (2)  are  schools  A  and  B  providing 
equal  programs  of  instruction?  Another  sim- 
ple way  to  phrase  the  problem  Is  this:  Are 
schools  to  be  equal  or  are  they  to  be  equal- 
izers? The  distinction  corresponds  to  that  be- 
tween state-created  inequalities  (unequal 
schools)  and  Inequalities  generated  by  other 
sources  (unequal  children). 

Neither  view  of  opportunity  can  be  entirely 
rejected;  both  Influence  policy  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  The  "child  concept."  however. 
Involves  Implications  that,  at  the  extreme, 
approach  the  whimsical.  Setting  aside  all 
questions  of  the  proper  measure  of  a  child's 
general  competence  for  life  and  even  allow- 
ing for  all  the  "natural"  Inequalities  of  Intel- 
ligence and  physique.  It  remains  grossly  Im- 
probable that  public  education  can  com- 
pensate for  cultural  deprivation.  In  order  for 
the  schools  to  produce  children  equipped 
equally  except  for  their  natural  differences  it 
would  be  necessary  for  them  to  overcome  the 
congeries  of  forces  operating  outside  the 
classroom  which  contribute  to  the  Inequality. 
The  school  would  have  to  reverse  the  whole 
pattern  of  social  stratification  and  In  so  doing 
perform  tasks  such  as  Improving  family  life, 
housing,  and  protection  from  crime.  It  Is 
quite  clear  that  the  remedy  of  formal  educa- 
tion Is  simply  not  directly  relevant  to  many 
of  these  needs,  or.  If  relevant,  not  adequate. 
Yet  we  have  already  said  and  we  now  re- 
affirm that,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  the  state 
may  choose  unequal  schools  to  compensate 
to  the  extent  possible  for  environmental  bur- 
dens; there  Is  nothing  In  democratic  theory 
to  Impede  this  and  everything  to  applaud  it. 
so  long  as  the  resources  for  compensation  are 
reasonably  allocated.  (If  experience  shows 
that  it  takes  $25,000  a  year  for  10  years  to 
raise  an  intelligence  quotient  from  70  to  80, 
priorities  must  be  carefully  evaluated,  espe- 
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daily  when  that  $25,000  must  be  drawn  from 
other  educational  or  social  uses.)  Others 
would  argue  that,  rather  than  providing  In- 
school  compensation,  the  money  would  b« 
better  spent  in  speotaL  programs  outside  the 
system  of  formal  education.  A  few  perhaps 
would  raise  this  to  an  Imperative  and  state 
that  compensatory  education  is  antidemo- 
cratic in  its  violation  of  formal  equality. 

While  we  are  much  concerned  with  sound 
educational  policy,  we  arc  first  concerned 
with  what  the  state  must  do  or  not  do  under 
the  organic  law  of  our  society.  As  a  constitu- 
tional standard,  the  child  concept  Is  exces- 
sively vague.  It  is  difficult  to  Imagine  the 
most  sympathetic  court  deciding  that  un- 
equal education  is  required,  if  only  because 
the  standards  of  appropriate  Inequality  under 
a  child  performance  concept  are  almost  to- 
tally subjective  and  incommunicable. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  concept  of  school 
equality  is  objective  and  could  pass  muster 
for  clarity  in  a  constitutional  contest.  It  is 
not  entirely  quixotic  to  suppose  a  duty  that 
the  state  refrain  from  operating  educational 
systems  that  guarantee  Inferior  schools  to 
identifiable  classes  of  persons.  We  have 
chosen  to  formulate  that  duty  In  terms  of 
forbidding  the  state  to  dispense  education  by 
wealth.  That  standard  is  as  objective  as  one 
reasonably  can  wish;  indeed  it  Is  measurable 
In  terms  of  dollars.  However,  it  is  not  pre- 
cisely equivalent  to  '■school  equality,"  for  It 
would  permit  differences  In  quality  springing 
from  sources  other  than  wealth. 

STIBSUJIARrrT   AND   EDUCATIOM 

The  competing  values  of  equality  and  mo- 
bility have  found  dynamic  balance  through 
their  absorption  Into  the  complex  concept  of 
equal  opportunity:  and  that  concept  in  turn 
has  become  the  theoretical  cornerstone  of  a 
democratic  educational  system.  It  follows 
thac  the  imposition  of  inferior  schools  upon 
the  residents  of  poor  districts  simply  because 
of  their  district's  poverty  is  offensive  to 
American  values.  But  It  is  clear  that  this  does 
not  imply  the  impropriety  of  every  variation 
in  quality  within  a  state.  We  have  already 
suggested  that  children  with  certain  needs  or 
certain  abilities  might  well  be  preferred  by 
the  state,  as  they  sometimes  are,  in  its  dis- 
tribution of  resources.  Equality  of  opportu- 
nity cannot  be  insulated  completely  from 
comfjetltlon  with  other  values. 

Historically,  its  most  constant  competi- 
tion— Its  nemesis,  in  fact — has  been  that 
slightly  eccentric  emphasis  upon  local  gov- 
ernment which  Is  the  scandal  of  foreign  visi- 
tors and  the  pride  of  the  pioneer.  There  Is  no 
adequate  name  for  It.  "Federalism"  Is  a 
label  for  what  Is  merely  one  domestic  ex- 
ample of  the  principle;  the  terms  "provin- 
cialism" and  "localism"  both  overemphasize 
the  whimsical  aspects  of  the  matter  and  con- 
jure the  image  of  a  town  meeting  featuring 
spittoons  and  grass-chewing  farmers.  There 
la  nothing  slmplemlnded  or  bizarre  about  the 
principle  that  government  should  ordinarily 
leave  decision-making  and  administration  to 
tbe  smallest  unit  of  society  competent  to 
handle  them.  Neither  Congress  nor  the  city 
council  should  decide  when  a  man's  children 
shall  go  to  bed.  On  the  whole,  Indeed,  we 
leave  decision-making  to  the  Individual. 
Even  the  family's  recognized  sector  of  power 
over  its  minor  children  stands  as  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  and  the  rule  Is  self-determi- 
nation of  the  individual. 

This  preference  for  low  level  decision-mak- 
ing has  furnished  the  common  coin  of  politi- 
cal discourse  In  America  since  1789.  It  speaks 
with  many  voices  on  many  levels  but,  for 
present  purposes.  Its  most  Important  appli- 
cation lies  In  the  petty  federallsms  of  local 
government.  The  parceling  out  of  the  state's 
powers  to  Its  created  subentltles  has  pro- 
vided the  Incubator  for  a  cultural  localism 
reminiscent  of  the  respect  accorded  the  fed- 
eral system  Itself.  The  citizen  who  Is  Jealous 
of  state  prerogatives  under  the  Constitution 
Is  likely  also  to  cherish  the  "prerogatives"  of 
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school  district  52  over  and  against  the  state. 
The  attitude  is  not  only  understandable  but, 
within  limits,  laudable.  It  is  usually  sup- 
ported upon  the  rationale  noted  above :  local 
people  should  support  and  run  their  own 
schools. 

This  principle  Is  as  old  as  Aristotle.  Like 
his  scholastic  successors,  we  shall  give  it  the 
ungainly  label  subsidiarity.  It  Is  not  a  word 
found  In  Webster's  Unabridged,  but  it 
should  be.  There  is  need  for  it.*  Subsidiarity 
embodied  in  local  control  of  taxation  is  the 
apparent  stake  in  the  coming  struggle  for 
fiscal  equity.  Our  conviction  that  equality 
and  Nsubsidiarity  are  compatible  values  will 
requu®  elaborate  defense  and  demonstration, 
a  tasK\that  will  consume  a  fair  portion  of 
this  book. 

Of  all  the  decisions  that  have  to  be  made 
about  education,  perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant Is  the  level  of  effort  that  will  be  made 
for  Its  financial  support.  And  when  we 
talk  about  public  education,  that  decision 
is  one  about  taxation.  The  decision  can 
be  made  at  a  number  of  levels.  Public  edu- 
cation is  presently  financed  by  taxes  set  and 
levied  in  large  part  at  the  school  district 
level;  that  is,  decisions  are  delegated  to  and 
made  by  units  smaller  than,  and  included 
In,  the  states  whose  reserved  powers  Include 
that  to  maintain  public  schools. 

To  have  significant  choice  at  the  local 
level,  more  is  necessary  than  mere  local  col- 
lection and  local  expenditure  of  money,  for 
under  such  a  system  all  decisions  concern- 
ing the  level  and  type  of  tax  and  expendi- 
tures could  be  made  centrally.  Subsidiarity 
means  more:  It  implies  at  least  the  power  of 
localities  to  decide  (a)  how  much  education 
they  desire  (perhaps  within  minlmums  and 
maximums  set  by  the  state)  and  (b)  how 
much  they  are  willing  to  spend  to  reach 
their  goals.  It  is  this  outlook  toward  public 
education  which  permits  some  localities  to 
spend  more  than  others;  it  is  a  source  of  one 
kind  of  inequality. 

Let  us  assume  for  the  moment  that  this 
kind  of  inequality  is  undesirable.  To  offset 
the  bad  effect  the  special  advantages  of  local 
decision-making  will  have  to  be  Identified 
and  weigheu  against  equality.  Many  of  the 
advantages  are  obvious."  starting  with  sheer 
satisfaction  with  schools:  a  variety  of  local 
decisions  means  that  the  personal  choices 
of  more  people  are  likely  to  be  reflected  In 
the  schools.  Further,  a  degree  of  freedom  Is 
gained  for  the  dissatisfied  constituents  in 
one  school  district  who  at  least  can  move 
to  another;  under  a  system  of  statewide 
decisionmaking  there  Is  only  one  choice. 
Perhaps  the  point  seems  elementary,  but  In 
our  exi>erlence  ptersons  seeking  better  schools 
through  centralized  'equality"  often  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  achievement  of  such 
an  equality  guarantees  not  better  but  only 
similar  schools. 

The  educational  needs  of  children  differ 
widely,  and  various  educational  services  re- 
quire differential  efforts  from  district  to  dis- 
trict. It  is  plausible  that  persons  on  the  local 
scene  are  In  general  better  able  to  evaluate 
what  must  be  spent  and  what  measures  are 
required  to  achieve  an  acceptable  education 
In  their  district.  At  least,  there  exists  no  body 
of  experience  demonstrating  the  superiority 
of  the  Insights  of  state-level  administrators. 
Furthermore,  one  district  may  simply  be  more 
efficient  than  another:  It  should  be  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  good  husbandry,  but 
Its  neighbor,  on  the  other  hand,  should  not  be 
constrained  to  jjoorer  schools  by  a  rigid 
standard  of  equality.  In  general,  the  combi- 
nation of  better  Information  and  stronger 
motivation  of  those  who  are  affected  by  deci- 
sions assures  a  better  fit  of  local  services  to 
local  needs.  Virtually  any  criterion  of 
"equality"  dictated  from  above  (equal  dol- 
lars per  pupil,  for  example)  would  have  to  be 
grossly  general  and  necessarily  gloss  over  one 
or  all  of  these  dimensions. 
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A  similar  advantage  of  local  choice  lies  in 
the  possible  desirability  of  some  "inequal- 
ity" of  schools.  Schools,  after  all,  are  not  aia 
end  In  themselves;  much  of  their  purpose 
is  fixed  by  the  general  goals  of  society.  When 
the  state  permits  variation  In  local  conunit- 
ment  to  schools,  by  minimum  and  maximum 
tax  rates,  the  local  community  has  discretion 
to  adjust  the  blend  of  Its  total  services,  edu- 
cational and  otherwise,  so  as  to  achieve  better 
these  broader  goals.  Thus  $50,000  extra  In  so- 
cial services  may  be  more  effective  In  achiev- 
ing the  broader  goals  of  "education"  In  a 
general  sense  than  $50,000  In  schools.  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  extra  $50,000  Is  better 
kept  In  the  taxpayers'  pockets;  clearly  at 
some  point  the  marginal  utility  to  the  com- 
munity in  question  of  extra  money  in  schools 
must  be  too  small  to  Justify  another  dollar.'" 
Similar  considerations  may  apply  to  the  di- 
verse needs  of  subcultures  within  the  gen- 
eral society.  Computers  and  closed  circuit 
television  imparting  knowledge  of  calculus 
and  oriental  languages  will  best  meet  the 
needs  of  one  district.  Montessorl  and  voca- 
tional schools  another. 

There  are  other,  more  diffuse  advantages 
of  subsidiarity.  While  it  Is  possible  for  a 
community  under  a  local  option  system  to 
undervalue  education,  it  Is  also  possible — 
even  likely — ^that  the  plurality  of  Independ- 
ent and  self-interested  decision-makers  will 
stimulate  competition,  thus  constantly  In- 
creasing the  total  commitment  of  the  state 
to  education.  Further,  local  freedom  may 
well  mean  local  creativeness.  As  with  the 
"grand  experiment"  of  federalism,  this  may 
mean  more  trial  and  error  than  experiment, 
but  even  this  Is,  for  us,  preferable  to  bland 
monotony.  Looking  at  the  same  argument 
from  the  lower  level,  subsidiarity  In  educa- 
tion forms  (literally)  a  school  for  democ- 
racy, providing  experience  In  government 
for  the  maximum  number  of  people;  also, 
the  persons  really  affected  In  the  constltr- 
ency  are  infinitely  more  likely  to  come  Into 
face-to-face  contact  with  local  declsioi'- 
makers  than  with  centrally  located  ones.  ^\ 
means,  too,  an  additional  i>olitlcal  option  f>» 
the  citizen.  His  participation  in  local  dec  - 
slons  never  forecloses  his  involvement  at  stato 
levels.  To  complete  the  sketch.  It  can  be  sail 
that  there  are  also  real  advantages  In  ama- 
teurism. Educational  administration  is  not 
noticeably  overpopulated  with  philosopher 
kings.  Even  if  It  were,  education  is  too  Im- 
jjortant  to  be  left  to  professionals  whose 
plenary  control  under  a  centralized  system 
would  be  difficult  to  avoid. 

In  recent  years,  the  historic  subsidiarity  of 
state  systems  of  education  has  come  under 
attack  for  at  least  two  good  reasons.  One  is 
the  difficulty  of  lessening  racial  segregation 
in  our  great  city  school  systems  In  the  ab- 
sence of  an  Interdlstrlct  authority  that  can 
order  the  use  of  facilities  In  accessible 
suburbs.  This  Is  not  our  subject  (though  we 
may  observe  that  special-purpose  Interdls- 
trlct authorities  are  not  necessarily  Incon- 
sistent with  a  general  district  system).  The 
other  reason  for  the  attack  on  subsidiarity 
Is  Its  apparent  Incompatibility  with  equality 
of  opportunity  In  the  fiscal  sense.  The  poor 
districts  have  begun  to  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  the  autonomous  district  system  has 
something  to  do  with  the  financial  Inferiority 
of  their  schools.  But  even  while  subsidiarity 
has  been  under  this  attack  from  fanciers  of 
uniform  solutions.  It  has  Ironically  been 
given  a  new  lea^  on  life  by  some  of  Its  most 
prominent  victims.  Black  community  groups 
have  begun  to  press,  sometimes  with  suc- 
cess, for  something  resembling  the  very 
"autonomy"  which  heretofore  has  crippled 
the  poor  district."  These  groups  appear  will- 
ing to  risk  equality  of  opportunity  for  the 
sake  of  greater  local  control;  and  a  risk  It  Is, 
for  they  are  not  typically  wealthy  commu- 
nities and  are  dependent  upon  continued 
outside  toleration  and  support.  The  stage 
seems  set  for  a  curious  struggle  for  a  commu- 
nity "freedom"  that  In  fact  can  only  remain 
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an  intolerable  bondage  to  the  financing  au- 
thority until  community  solvency  accom- 
panies community  autonomy.  No  way  yet 
has  been  perceived  to  harmonize  subsidiar- 
ity and  equal  opportunity;  there  Is  still  a 
re.il  possibility  that  centralization  and  uni- 
formity of  fiscal  policy  will  be  seen  as  the 
only  "solution."  We  think  a  policy  answer 
can  be  suggested  that  will  save  both  values. 
That  answer  has  the  further  virtue  of  being 
complicated  and  expensive  and  is,  conse- 
quently, an  Ideal  reform. 

Preliminarily,  however,  there  are  two  ele- 
mentary points  to  be  clarified.  First,  It  must 
be  apparent  by  now  that  we  have  focused 
upon  the  state  Instead  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment as  the  primary  source  for  reform  In 
public  education.  This  is  not  because  federal 
power  is  irrelevant;  It  Is  simply  that  the  con- 
stitutional responsibility  we  seek  to  establish 
Is  more  easily  fastened  upon  the  state  and, 
also,  that  we  think  the  proper  federal  role  Is 
ancillary  and  remedial  In  character,  even  if 
It  is  crucial  and  extensive.  That  role  will  be 
elaborated  in  Part  II,  but  It  should  be  stated 
here  that  the  federal  role  cannot  begin  to 
make  sense  until  the  states  put  their  own 
houses  in  order.  It  is  clear  from  the  data  In 
Appendix  A  that  the  states,  because  of  their 
varying  wealth,  stand  to  one  another  much 
as  school  district  do  within  states;  but  it  will 
only  be  when  the  states  have  ceased  to  dis- 
criminate by  wealth  inside  the  state  that  the 
federal  government  can  begin  intelligibly  to 
ameliorate  the  effects  of  differences  InVealth 
among  them. 

The  other  point  to  be  clarified  Is  the  wider 
implication  of  subsidiarity.  Examples  given 
of  Its  application  thus  far  have  all  involved 
school  districts  and  their  powers  and  duties; 
but  thfere  is  nothing  to  prevent  extension  of 
our  analysis  to  the  level  of  the  family.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  argue  that  the  locus  of  de- 
cision about  the  financing  of  public  educa- 
tion could  and  therefore  should  fall  on  the 
family,  and  we  will  eventually  outline  a  sys- 
tem harmonizing  equality  and  subsidiarity 
at  the  family  level. 

JUGGLING   THE    VALTTES 

To  understand  the  apparent  conflict  be- 
tween equality  of  opportunity  and  subsid- 
iarity, something  must  be  said  of  the  form 
and  effects  of  a  district  system  of  education. 
Some  kind  of  local  support  necessarily  Is  In- 
volved In  the  application  of  subsidiarity  to 
school  finance.  When  It  Is  said  that  com- 
munities must  evaluate  how  much  education 
Is  worth  to  them,  financial  sacrifice  Is  Im- 
plied. If  all  the  money  earmarked  by  the  state 
for  education  comes  from  outside  the  district 
just  for  the  asking,  local  choice  Is  effectively 
removed.  Voters  in  general  would  elect  the 
best  education  available.  If  subsidiarity  is  to 
make  any  sense,  the  acquisition  of  more  edu- 
cation must  cost  the  district.  Just  as  all  other 
market  choices  coist,  and  there  should  be 
fewer  dollars  left  for  other  things. 

Allocating  wealth  among  needs,  the  pur- 
chaser (the  district)  Is  guided  by  the  totality 
of  everything  that  Is  needed  and  that  can 
be  afforded.  In  the  abstract,  except  for  the 
Inequality  proceeding  from  free  choice,  there 
is  nothing  In  this  kind  of  local  tax  support 
that  must  produce  Inequality — a  fact  which 
helps  explain  why  the  practical  effects  of  ex- 
isting systems  are  widely  misunderstood.  If 
all  districts  were  equally  wealthy  In  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  education  to  be  pro- 
vided. Inequalities  of  expenditure  might  be 
tolerable.  But  wealth  is  not  evenly  dis- 
tributed. Indeed,  distribution  Is  very  uneven, 
with  some  districts  rich  and  others  jyoor.  The 
resulting  Inequities  are  the  source,  stimulus, 
and  subject  of  this  book. 

The  consequence  of  uneven  distribution  of 
wealth  Is  wide  variation  In  the  sacrifice  nec- 
essary to  produce  the  same  amount  of  money. 
As  a  result,  the  multitude  of  decisions  that 
are  made  by  districts  regarding  commitment 
to    education    Is    everywhere    weighted    by 
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wealth.  In  order  for  a  poor  district  to  procure 
a  school  as  good  as  Its  thrice  rich  neighbor 
It  must  be  willing  to  tax  three  times  as  hard; 
even  then  It  may  well  be  prevented  from  do- 
ing so  by  state-mandated  tax  maximums.  But 
In  either  case  It  Is  ordinarily  left  behind  In 
the  race  for  superior  schools,  for,  clearly,  the 
rich  district  can  always  stay  ahead  If  It  de- 
cides to. 

Of  course,  thfs  systematic  hobbling  of  poor 
districts  In  the  race  for  good  schools  Is  pre- 
cisely the  condition  that  conflicts  with  basic 
democratic  values.  The  public  school  system 
has  taken  on  the  evils  of  the  private  school 
system  it  replaced.  In  a  race  for  better  schools 
that  Is  fueled  by  the  kudos  and  hard  cash  of- 
fered by  colleges  to  the  best  educated  stu- 
dents and  then  relntenslfied  by  comparisons 
of  college  entrance  test  scores,  the  poor  dis- 
tricts are  doomed  to  failure  by  their  poverty. 

It  is  group  poverty  produced  by  distinctive 
residential  and  wealth  patterns  which  Is  de- 
terminative rather  than  individual  poverty, 
but  for  most  children  the  outcome  Is  the 
same.  To  the  extent  that  extra  dollars  can 
purchase  educational  resources,  the  people 
In  richer  districts  can  afford  to  keep  their 
children  ahead  of  those  in  poorer  ones.  Often 
poorer  districts  tax  themselves  at  higher  rates 
than  richer  districts,  only  to  garner  sig- 
nificantly lower  yields.  The  difference  In 
ability  to  pay  Is  thus  taken  out  on  the  chil- 
dren In  quality  of  schools,  as  well  as  out  of 
the  depleted  tax  base  of  the  district.  Sub- 
sidiarity under  such  circumstances  Is  not 
only  unserviceable;  It  Is  hard  to  see  how  It 
can  be  Invoked  as  a  supporting  value  In  the 
first  place,  If  one  of  Its  presuppositions  Is 
the  uniform — or  at  least  general — compe- 
tence of  the  decision-making  unit  to  perform 
the  particular  function.  We  have  ceased  to 
depend  upon  the  family  alone  to  teach  the 
child  precisely  because  of  the  gross  differ- 
ences in  educative  capacity  among  families. 
Our  society  has  decided  that  the  value  of  edu- 
cational "home  rule"  is  outweighed  by  the 
homes'  differential  ability  to  perform  the 
task,  and  public  education  has  come  to  re- 
place the  family  with  larger  economic  and 
administrative  units.  But  If  for  variations  In 
family  ability  we  have  substituted  a  similar 
crazy  quilt  of  district  abilities,  it  Is  hard  to 
see  that  we  have  satisfied  the  assumption  un- 
derlying the  preference  for  subsidiarity. 

It  Is  of  absolutely  vital  Importance  to  un- 
derstand that  between  the  values  of  equality 
and  subsidiarity,  as  we  have  defined  them, 
there  is  no  direct  conflict  such  that  choice  of 
one  implies  abandonment  of  the  other.  Re- 
call  that  the  standard  for  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  was  framed  In  the  nega- 
tive. That  proposition  Is  satisfied  when  deci- 
sions regarding  commitment  to  education  are 
free  of  local  wealth  determinants:  to  make 
them  so.  In  the  purchase  of  education  It 
should  "hurt"  as  much  for  a  poor  district  to 
raise  an  extra  dollar  as  a  rich  one,  but  It 
should  htirt  no  more.  The  mechanism  by 
which  proportionality  of  sacrifice  can  be  ob- 
tained will  be  explored  brlefiy  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter  and  In  detail  In  Part  II.  To 
prepare  for  its  explanation  a  brief  section 
on  terminology  is  In  order. 

BASIC  FACTORS  IN  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  FINANCE 

The  discussion  of  equality  and  subsidiarity 
has  thus  far  proceeded  on  an  abstract  level. 
As  the  focus  shifts  Increasingly  to  the  ex- 
istential. It  will  be  necessary  to  discuss  at 
some  length  the  process  of  purchasing  edu- 
cation in  order  to  render  Intelligible  the  re- 
forms that  can  assure  the  harmonizing  of 
equality  and  subsidiarity.  The  reality  of 
school  financing  is  sufficiently  complex  and 
difficult  to  describe  that  we  must  set  out 
some  of  the  major  potential  sources  of  mis- 
understanding and  indicate  some  of  the  as- 
sumptions we  will  be  making  later.  Though 
most  clarification  will  be  reserved  for  Chap- 
ter 1,  three  points  should  be  stated  here. 

First,  equality  of  school  districts  has  no 
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meaning  unless  we  can  state  the  amount  of 
education  that  must  be  accomplished  in  the 
district  ( 'educational  task");  the  existence 
of  an  equal  number  of  Identical  school  build- 
ings and  teachers  in  every  district  In  the  state 
would  obviously  leave  districts  with  more 
students  relatively  pressed.  Equality  must  be 
measured  according  to  some  unit  of  educa- 
tional task;  for  the  moment,  and  through- 
out, unless  otherwise  specified,  the  task  unit 
we  will  employ  is  the  Individual  student.  If 
we  say  that  school  districts  are  spending  the 
same  amount  on  education,  we  mean  that 
they  are  spending  the  same  amount  per  stu- 
dent. 

Second,  there  are  technical  and.  within 
limits,  arbitrary  decisions  to  be  made  by  the 
state.  What  Is  "education"  and  what  Is  not? 
In  some  districts,  unrelated  community  serv- 
ices may  be  appended  to  the  school;  financ- 
ing of  these  would  not  have  to  be  free  from 
local  wealth  determinants  to  satisfy  our 
principle.  The  distinction  between  current 
and  capital  expenditures  might  be  more 
troublesome.  Educational  quality  is  often 
measured  simply  by  current  expenditures  be- 
cause it  Is  thought  that  these  have  the  most 
direct  Impact  on  the  true  quality  of  the 
school;'^  also,  there  are  formidable  problems 
which  inhere  in  the  accounting  of  capital 
expenditures.  Nevertheless,  many  modern 
proposals  for  reform  include  c.-ipltal  ex- 
penditures.'' In  general  these  conundrums 
are  no  problem  for  us.  We  are  less  Interested 
In  the  specific  substance  of  education  than 
in  its  distribution:  all  we  assume  (unless 
otherwise  indicated)  Is  that,  whatever  stand- 
ards the  state  is  using,  they  are  the  same  for 
each  district. 

Third,  there  is  another  basic  limitation  to 
the  debate.  We  are  Interested  In  the  prob- 
lem of  Interdlstrlct  discrimination,  not  in  the 
duty  of  the  school  district  to  distribute  its 
resources  to  Its  own  constituents  according 
to  some  standard  of  rationality  or  Justice. 
Others  have  treated  of  the  latter  Issue.'*  and 
more  surely  will  follow.  The  Issue  for  us  Is 
not  whether  a  specific  school  falls  to  meet 
some  criterion  or  other,  but  whether  the 
children  of  school  district  124  are  being 
cheated  because  of  something  about  the  dis- 
trict taken  as  a  whole  in  comparison  to 
other  districts.  Thus,  ironically,  the  question 
of  an  "equal  school"  does  not  concern  us 
except  as  one  potential  side  effect  of  reform 
of  the  state  structure:  the  actual  quality  of 
the  Individual  child's  education  is  technically 
irrelevant,  and  the  existing  wrong  he  suffers 
is  [jerceived,  for  our  purpHsses,  solely  In  the 
state's  treatment  of  the  child's  district.  To 
Invert  the  irony,  the  child  may  in  fact  re- 
ceive a  splendid  education  and  yet  be  cheat- 
ed by  discrimination  against  his  district.  We 
deal,  then.  In  collectives.  Further,  and  cruc- 
ially, by  accepting  local  decision-making  we 
permit  differences  In  per  pupil  expenditures 
from  district  to  district.  Again,  our  formula-' 
for  equality  of  opportunity  is  satisfied  by  the 
insulation  of  quality  from  the  Influence  of 
wealth,  other  than  the  total  wealth  of  the 
state.  All  that  need  be  done  to  purify  the 
district  system  is  to  bestow  equal  power  upon 
the  districts  to  generate  dollars — though,  of 
course,  many  other  solutions  also  would  be 
coiisistent  with  the  principle. 

THE  COST-aUALrrT  QtTESTION 

If  we  are  to  speak  of  equality,  we  must 
first  reckon  with  quality.  There  must  be  some 
standard  for  Judging  whether  education  is 
better  in  one  district  than  In  another.  We 
have  already  distinguished  two  basic  views 
of  equal  opportunity — the  objective  .school 
concept  and  the  subjective  child-perform- 
ance concept — and  the  difference  is  relevant 
here.  Having  chosen  the  objective  standard, 
the  measure  of  quality  becomes  not  what  Is 
achieved  but  what  Is  available.  This  way  of 
stating    the   Issue   very   nearly   dictates    the 
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answer.  What  is  available  becomes  whatever 
goods  and  services  are  purchased  by  school 
districts  to  perform  their  task  of  education. 
Quality  Is  the  sum  of  district  expenditures 
per  pupil;    quality  is  money. 

This  approach  may  appear  excessively 
formal,  but  It  has  significant  advantages. 
Its  employment  reduces  the  problem  of 
quality  to  manageable  simplicity.  Money  is 
the  only  measure  applicable  to  every  ele- 
ment in  the  educational  process^salarles, 
plant,  equipment,  and  so  on:  all  educational 
goods  and  services  are  objects  of  purchase. 
Consider  the  alternative  measures  necessary 
to  cope  with  fifty  state  systems,  each  of 
whose  districts  exercises  a  wide  administra- 
tive discretion  in  spending.  Should  the  ques- 
tion be  whether  two  hours  of  folk  singing 
equal  one  of  history?  Or  whether  four 
teachers  with  B.A.'s  equal  three  with  M.A.'s? 
We  have  no  stomach  for  such  an  imbroglio. 
Ultimately  we  will  need  a  standard  appro- 
priate to  the  rigors  of  Judicial  proof,  and 
the  only  convincingly  quantifiable  item  in 
the  spectrum  is  money  available  for  the  gen- 
eral task  of  education  In  each  district. 

The  statutes  creating  district  authority 
to  tax  and  spend  are  the  legal  embodiment 
of  the  principle  that  money  is  quality  in 
education.  The  power  to  raise  dollars  by  tax- 
ation is  the  very  source  of  education  as  far 
as  the  state  is  concerned.  By  regulating  the 
rates  of  taxation,  typically  from  a  minimum 
to  a  maximum,  the  state  Is  in  effect  stating 
that  dollars  count  (at  least  within  this 
range)  and  that  the  district  has  some  free- 
dom to  choose  better  or  worse  education. 
If  dollars  are  not  assumed  to  buy  education, 
whence   the   Justification   for  the   tax? 

The  formal  dollar  standard  for  measuring 
quality  would  suffice  a.s  a  basis  for  our  central 
theme,  that  wealth  must  not  determine  the 
quality  of  public  education:  indeed.  It  is  an 
integral  part  of  that  theme.  Suppose,  how- 
ever. It  could  be  shown  that  those  objects 
which  education  Is  designed  to  promote — 
knowledge,  skills,  personal  development — 
would  be  served  equally  by  forbidding  the 
operation  of  all  schools,  public  and  private. 
If  In  fact  dollars  for  schools  have  no  jxKltlve 
effect  upon  those  objects,  this  book  Is  largely 
a  sterile  exercise  and  all  the  excitement  over 
the  school  finance  question  is  a  mere  dis- 
traction. Indeed,  something  more  than 
merely  "some  positive  effect"  would  be 
needed  to  Justify  the  costs  borne  by  the  tax- 
payer In  the  name  of  education.  Legislators 
have  assumed,  the  courts  have  assumed,  so- 
ciety has  assumed  that  spending  for  educa- 
tion In  fact  purchases  some  effect  worth 
having  and  that  more  spending  will  purchase 
more  of  that  effect.  Historically,  educators, 
with  near  unanimity,  have  asserted  a  power- 
ful cost-quality  relation  in  education.'" 
Suburban  "light  house"  districts  have  built 
their  reputntlons  (and  their  swimming 
pools)  on  that  foundation.  Paul  Mort,  a 
leader  In  this  field  for  forty  years,  suggested 
that  the  cost-quality  relation  may  even  be 
an  accelerating  one — that  the  la.'t  dollar 
spent  In  the  district  of  highest  expenditure 
may  be  the  most  productive  of  all  expendi- 
tures.'" 

Of  coxirse.  all  of  this  cculd  be  sheer  fantasy 
fired  by  the  self-interest  of  educators,  and 
America  may  have  wasted  all  or  a  fair  share 
of  the  hundreds  of  billions  it  has  poured  into 
schools;  such  heretical  notions  have  received 
a  certain  ambiguous  support  in  recent  years. 
This  has  been  the  unlikely  fallout  from  mas- 
sive efforts  of  social  science  to  explore  the 
e.Tects  oi  racial  segregation.  The  Coleman 
Report  on  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity ironically  has  been  the  soiuce  of  cer- 
tain of  these  doubts.'"  Our  sole  concern  with 
this  very  complex  document  centers  in  Its 
hesitant  suggestion  that,  for  certain  classes 
cf  students,  per-pupil  expenditures  show 
Uttle  relation  to  achievement  If  social  back- 
ground and'  attitudes  of  Individual  students 
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and  their  classmates  are  held  constant." 
This  "conclusion"  has  been  used  as  ammu- 
nition In  the  sometimes  nasty  debate  over 
the  relation  between  the  goals  of  racial  Inte- 
gration and  compensatory  education.  Some 
Integratlonisls  (not  Coleman)  seem  to  adopt 
the  position  that  the  p>oor- — at  least  the  black 
poor — are  Incapable  of  academic  Improve- 
ment except  in  integrated  schools.  We  find 
this  particular  use  of  the  Report  difficult  to 
understand  and  risky  In  Its  implications; 
even  the  authors  themselves  hedged  the  con- 
clusion in  several  respects,  and  the  Repwrt's 
authority  on  the  point  is  uncertain.  Bowles 
and  Levin  recently  have  argued  that  the  re- 
search design  employed  by  Coleman  was 
"biased  in  a  direction  that  would  dampen 
the  import.ince  of  school  characteristics. 
,  ,  ," '"  The  Report,  for  example,  was  not 
designed  to  take  Into  account  such  arguably 
cognate  factors  as  class  size;  further,  it  used 
only  gross  district  expenditure  figures  al- 
though individual  schools  within  districts 
vary  widely  in  i>er-pupil  cost.  Nevertheless, 
even  utilizing  data  in  the  Report  itself, 
Bowles  and  Levin  found  that  "some  school 
inputs  appear  to  have  significant  effects  on 
achievement."  -  Teacher  salaries  are  probably 
the  most  significant  factor: 

'The  same  teacher  characteristics  that  ac- 
count I  in  the  Report]  for  significant  varia- 
tions In  achievement  relate  directly  to  in- 
structional expenditures.  In  a  multiple  re- 
gression analysis  using  the  survey  data, 
teachers'  characteristics  explain  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  variance  in  teachers'  salaries. 

"The  implication  of  this  evidence  is  that 
higher  expenditure  on  teachers'  salaries  does 
indeed  lead  to  higher  achievement  levels 
among  students."  ^ 

A  more  recent  study  by  Thomas  Rlblch  has 
attempted  to  evaluate  the  cost-benefit  rela- 
tion In  those  few  "compensatory"  programs 
who  have  collected  data  in  anything  ap- 
approachlng  a  systematic  fashion.'"  Rlblch's 
painstaking  anal>'ses  suggest,  if  anything,  a 
variety  of  sometimes  conflicting  relationships 
between  cost  and  purely  economic  benefits 
from  added  dollar  Increments.  His  analysis 
seems  to  show,  as  one  would  expect,  that 
a  good  deal  depends  on  what  kind  of  educa- 
tion, for  whom,  at  what  level,  with  how 
many  extra  dollars  added  to  what  base,  and 
so  on.  The  relationships  that  did  appear 
were  relatively  mUd. 

Rlblch  concludes,  and  we  repeat,  that  all 
efforts  at  measuring  expenditure  efflclency 
risk  the  objection  that  there  is  no  agree- 
ment on  Just  what  effects  schools  are  In- 
tended to  have.  If  one  Is  concerned  only  with 
reading  scores  or  I.Q.'s,  one  kind  of  conclu- 
sion may  be  drawn;  but  there  are  countless 
ways  to  state  the  benefits  of  education.''-' 
Rl'oich's  analysis  was  set  largely  In  terms  of 
fighting  poverty:  that  is,  of  calculating  eco- 
nomic benefits  only,  and  not  of  assessing 
quality  in  the  sense  of  the  child's  personal 
development  or  of  the  total  Increase  of  his 
opportunities  for  a  useful  and  happy  life  as 
a  consequence  of  his  education.  Nonetheless, 
Rlblch  concludes  candidly  that,  even  within 
the  limited  compass  of  his  study:  "It  is  at 
best  questionable  .  .  .  whether  these  first- 
round  projects  are  truly  representative  of 
what  large  scale,  broadly  based  programs  can 
do  to  fight  poverty."  ^ 

There  are  similar  studies  suggesting  strong- 
er positive  consequences  from  dollar  incre- 
ments, and  there  are  others  suggesting  only 
trivial  consequences.''^  but  the  basic  lesson 
to  be  drawn  from  the  experts  at  this  point  Is 
the  current  inadequacy  of  social  science  to 
delineate  with  any  clarity  the  relation  be- 
tween cost  and  quality.  We  are  unwilling  to 
postpone  reform  while  we  await  the  hoped- 
for  refinements  in  methodology  which  will 
settle  the  issue.  We  regard  the  fierce  resist- 
ance by  rich  districts  to  reform  as  adequate 
testimonial  to  the  relevance  of  money.  What- 
ever It  Is  that  money  may  be  thought  to 
contribute  to  the  education  of  children,  that 
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commodity  is  something  highly  prized  by 
those  who  enjoy  the  greatest  measure  of  it. 
If  money  is  inadequate  to  Improve  educa- 
tion, the  residents  of  poor  districts  should 
at  least  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  be 
disappointed  by  Its  failure. 

Of  course  one  might  assert  that,  though 
money  may  be  a  good  measure  of  quality, 
this  could  hold  true  for  rich  districts  only. 
Such  a  notion  might  require  tis  to  assume 
falsely  that  nonpoor  families  seldom  inhabit 
poor  districts  or  that  children  of  the  rich 
are  homogeneous;  nevertheless,  let  us  sup- 
pose for  the  moment  that  such  Is  the  case. 
According  to  the  thesis,  these  children  of 
poor  districts  (especially  those  of  rural  and 
urban  lower  class  minority  families)  can 
absorb  only  the  most  rudimentary  and 
(hence?)  inexpensive  Instruction  because  of 
environmental  or  genetic  misfortune:  the 
three  R's  are  hard  enough  to  get  across  with- 
out trying  anything  tougher.  Rich  children, 
on  the  other  hand,  prepared  and  motivated, 
are  capable  of  soaking  up  the  most  esoteric 
offering.  Hence  it  Is  proper  to  prefer  them  In 
spending.  The  gross  condescension  of  this 
argument  should  be  enough  to  condemn  it. 
but  it  is  regrettably  persistent  in  important 
private  circles.  The  simple  factual  responses 
to  It  are  two.  It  may  be  true  that,  on  the 
average,  the  educational  needs  of  various 
groups  differ,  so  that  instruction  effective 
for  one  group  would  be  wasted  on  another," 
but  It  Is  not  necessarily  true  that  costs  will 
differ  in  a  uniform  manner  between  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  instruction  required  by  each 
group.  Ptirt  of  this  ambiguity  arises  from 
differing  goals,  vocational  versus  college 
preparatory  for  example,  and  part  from  dif- 
fering techniques  to  reach  the  same  goals. 
Even  the  relation  between  cost  and  the  level 
of  education  Is  quite  ambiguous.  For  all  we 
know,  It  may  be  more  expensive  to  teach 
monkeys  to  do  somersaults  than  to  teach 
human  children  to  read,  nothing  in  the 
sheer  academic  level  of  the  educational  Job 
reveals  anything  about  Its  cost.  Historically, 
in  fact,  vocational  training  has  been  among 
the  most  costly.  In  any  event,  even  assum- 
ing that  you  "get  less  for  your  money"  with 
poor  children,  this  doesn't  mean  such  chil- 
dren haven't  the  right  to  equal  schools.  We 
concede  that  equal  opportunity  across  the 
board  will  not  produce  equality  In  a  per- 
formance sense;  still,  one  doesn't  force  a  los- 
ing baseball  team  to  play  with  seven  men. 

But  there  Is  an  even  more  fundamental 
difficulty  with  the  uneducable  poor  argument 
which  renders  some  of  the  above  needlessly 
elaborate.  Would  it  not  be  miraculously  coin- 
cidental If  capacity  to  use  money  efficiently 
were  distributed  precisely  as  Is  school  dis- 
trict wealth?  Does  It  seem  likely  that  a  sys- 
tem with  Its  historical  roots  In  fiscal  consid- 
erations would  "happen"  also  to  take  on  a 
structure  related  to  educational  need?  The 
obvious  answer  to  these  questions  Indicates 
something  very  fundamental  about  the  un- 
educable poor  argument:  It  Is  a  rationaliza- 
tion. There  Is  no  "educabillty"  standard  to 
debate,  there  Is  only  a  rich-poor  standard. 

False  Issues  Concerning  Money  and  Qual- 
ity. The  c(5st-quallty  question  is  occasionally 
obscured  by  two  arguments  that  are  essen- 
tially irrelevant.  The  first  Is  that  schools 
cannot  cure  society's  Ills  even  with  fiscal 
equity  (or,  that  equal  schools  will  not  re- 
sult In  equality  of  opportunity)  and  that, 
therefore,  reform  elsewhere  Is  more  appro- 
priate. We  concede  the  premise,  but  the  con- 
clusion Is  a  non  sequitur.  Fiscal  reform  in 
education  concededly  is  not  the  sufficient 
condition  of  a  Utopian  tomorrow.  It  Is  only 
one  of  many  steps  necessary  If  we  expect  to 
realize  the  societal  goals  we  preach.  But  It  Is 
a  step,  and  the  objection  Is  not  germane. 
The  children  of  poor  districts  have  a  right  to 
equality  of  treatment,  notwithstanding  the 
Impotence  of  schools  to  solve  all  their  prob- 
lems. 

The  second  objection,  somewhat  closer  to 
the  mark,  insists  that  administrative  reforms 
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must  accompany  fiscal  reform  If  money  Is  to 
achieve  maximum  effect."  More  money,  it  Is 
said,  will  not  increase  quality  so  long  as  and 
to  the  extent  that  the  structure  of  the  educa- 
tional bureaucracy  frustrates  Its  efficient  ap- 
plication to  needs.  For  example,  even  If  it 
were  assumed  that  poor  urban  districts  could 
afford  salaries  and  class  sizes  equal  to  sub- 
urban districts,  equality  would  not  be  guar- 
anteed; slums  are  dangerous,  slum  children 
are  hard  to  teach,  and  few  teachers  would 
wish  to  live  within  easy  commuting  distance. 
Yet  the  administrative  system  continues  to 
permit  experienced  teachers  to  elect  safer 
neighborhoods  and  superior  young  teachers 
to  choose  the  suburbs  In  the  first  place. 
Equal  money  power  could  help  to  alter  this 
pattern,  but  administrative  changes  per- 
mitting state  control  of  assignment  of  teach- 
ers to  districts  might  be  equally  Important, 
Again,  however,  there  Is  no  Incompatibility. 
Fiscal  equality  will  be  the  answer  to  some 
problems;  administrative  reform  to  others; 
both  to  still  others. 

A  PREVIEW  OP  THE  SOLUTION  TO  INFQUALITY  OP 
EDUCATIONAL   OPPORTUNITY 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  satisfy  the 
basic  principle  that  wealth  should  not  deter- 
mine the  quality  of  public  education.  One, 
of  course,  is  the  abolition  of  public  educa- 
tion. Another  Is  the  abandonment  of  subsid- 
iarity by  the  creation  of  a  completely  cen- 
tralized state  system  with  expenditures  either 
equalized  on  a  per-pupll  basis  or  rationalized 
according  to  need  and/or  other  criteria.  As 
we  proceed  laboriously  to  lay  bare  the  exist- 
ing extent  and  m  :chanlsms  of  discrimination 
against  the  poor,  the  reader  may  begin  to 
despair  of  any  middle  path  that  can  preserve 
the  subsidiarity  built  Into  the  existing  sys- 
tem while  satisfying  the  principle  of  fiscal 
equity.  It  may  therefore  be  useful  in  these 
next  few  pages  to  delineate  In  skeletal  form 
the  solution  we  propose,  not  as  required  by 
the  Constitution,  but  simply  as  the  most  de- 
sirable social  and  educational  policy.  The 
description  will  evoke  a  dozen  objections  be- 
sides those  we  will  raise  ourselves;  but  we 
trust  that  the  reader  will  eventually  pursue 
possible  answers  to  the  objections  in  the 
denser  thickets  of  Part  II. 

Our  approach  depends  for  Its  practical 
effect  upon  manipulation  of  tax  systems. 
Equal  district  power  Is  the  key.  The  concrete 
financing  proposal  may  be  stated  thus:  equal 
tax  rates  should  provide  equal  spendable  dol- 
lars. That  Is,  the  local  unit  would  be  empow- 
ered to  fix  the  tax  rate  (effort)  to  be  Imposed 
upon  a  specific  class  of  local  wealth.  For 
every  level  of  local  tax  effort  permitted  by 
statute,  the  state  would  have  fixed  the  num- 
ber of  dollars  per  task  unit  (probably  per 
pupil)  that  the  district  would  be  empowered 
to  spend.  The  state  also  guarantees  that  this 
number  of  dollars  will  be  available  to  the  dis- 
trict. Assume,  for  example,  that  by  statute  a 
fifteen-mill  district  tax  rate  makes  $600  per 
pupil  available  to  the  district.  If  the  local 
levy  raises  less  than  $600,  the  state  makes 
up  the  difference  from  a  fund  generated  by 
taxation  of  general  state  wealth.  If  the  local 
tax  produces  an  excess  (it  can  be  set  so  that 
it  never  does) ,  that  excess  is  redistributed 
to  poorer  districts  within  the  system. 

The  local  share  would  come  probably  from 
a  levy  on  real  property,  though  Income  would 
be  superior  as  a  fair  measure  of  the  district's 
ability.  Whatever  the  source.  It  must  be  a 
reasonably  accurate  measure  of  wealth,  and 
It  must  be  reasonably  local  In  its  Incidence, 
for  the  aim  Is  to  provide  a  measure  of  the 
district's  sacrifice. 

The  state  tax  that  supplements  Insufficient 
district  collections  In  theory  should  be  pro- 
gressive to  the  degree  that  the  decisions  of 
individual  taxing  units  about  their  appro- 
priate sacrifice  for  schcxil  expenditures  are 
all  made  on  an  economic  parity.  Such  a  fine 
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adjustment  may  be  too  much  to  expect,  but 
In  any  event  It  should  not  be  a  regressive 
tax, 

A  highly  oversimplified  example  may 
help."'-  Imagine  a  state  divided  into  two 
school  districts,  A  and  B,  each  with  100 
pupils.  District  A  has  a  total  wealth  of 
$10,000  ($100  per  pupil).  District  B  has  a 
total  of  $90,000,  or  $900  per  pupil.  Each  de- 
cides to  tax  Its  wealth  at  the  rate  of  10  per- 
cent for  schools,  yielding  respectively  $10 
and  (90  per  pupil.  Under  our  basic  value 
Judgment,  district  A  is  $80  short — it  tried 
Just  as  hard,  so  It  should  be  able  to  buy  Just 
as  good  a  school.  The  $80  must  come  from  a 
state  tax.  Since  the  total  wealth  of  the  state 
Is  $100,000,  m  order  to  raise  the  $80  per  pupil 
for  district  A  the  state  chooses  to  levy  a  flat 
B-percent  tax,  producing  $72  per  pupil  from 
dlsitrlct  B  and  $8  from  district  A.  Now  look 
at  the  example  from  the  other  side.  In  gross 
taxes  per  pupU  district  A  has  paid  $10  (local) 
plus  $8  (state),  or  $18.  District  B  has  paid 
$90  (local)  plus  $72  (state),  or  $162.  As  a 
percentage  of  local  wealth,  each  total  tax  is 
exactly  the  same,  while  the  redistribution  of 
wealth  has  produced  equal  expenditures. 
Each  Is  taxed  at  10  percent  locally  and  18 
percent  totally,  each  has  $90  to  spend — from 
each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each  accord- 
ing to  his  effort. 

We  call  the  scheme  "power  equalizing." 
Eventually  we  will  show  that  it  may  be  used 
to  equalize  either  governmental  units  such 
as  school  districts  or  that  it  may  be  applied 
to  families.  It  Is  imperfect;  it  is  probably 
feasible;  It  Is  vastly  superior  to  any  existing 
system;  It  preserves  most  of  the  present  sys- 
tems. It  takes  advantage  of  an  Interesting 
phenomenon  that  will  emerge  in  Part  I :  poor 
districts  show  a  tendency  to  tax  themselves 
as  hard  as  or  harder  than  rich.  Under  exist- 
ing systems  this  sacrifice  by  the  poor  is  un- 
rewarded, for  It  Is  Imposed  on  an  Inferior 
tax  base  and  produces  inferior  education. 
The  solution  suggested  would  sacrifice  noth- 
ing but  the  right  of  the  rich  to  have  supe- 
rior public  schools  with  less  effort.  It  would 
insist  that  if  you  want  to  be  number  one, 
rich  or  poor,  you  mvist  try  hardest. 

APPENDIX     A THE     STATE-NATION     ANALOGY     TO 

THE      DISTRICT-STATE      PICTURE 

The  variation  among  the  states  themselves 
mirrors  the  pattern  of  district  variation  with- 
in the  states.  One  of  the  Implications  of  this 
Is  that  large-scale  federal  aid  to  education  is 
needed  if  we  are  to  achieve  full  national 
equalization.  This,  of  course.  Is  not  our  major 
concern,  but  national  analysis  can  be  helpful 
because  It  suggests  by  analogy  what  Is  hap- 
pening within  given  states. 

Among  the  states,  as  within  the  states,  va- 
riation In  expenditure  per  pupil  Is  a  product 
of  the  state's  ( 1 )  task,  the  amount  of  edu- 
cating to  be  done;  (2)  gross  ability,  the  to- 
tal public  wealth  available  in  dollars;  and 
(3)  effort,  the  Interest  and  willingness  of  the 
people  to  tax  themselves  for  schools  (F.  W. 
Harrison  and  E.  P.  McLoone,  Profiles  in  School 
Support:  A  Decennial  Overview  [Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1965],  p.  96). 

Task  can  be  cast  In  terms  of  the  num- 
ber of  classroom  units  that  must  be  served; 
such  units  not  only  count  pupils  but  also 
adjust  for  a  variety  of  factors  so  as  to  derive 
a  comparable  measure  of  the  educational 
burden  faced  In  a  great  diversity  of  settings. 
The  notion  of  relative  task  (which  allows 
comparison  between  jxipulous  California  and 
sparsely  Inhabited  Wyoming,  for  example) 
can  be  measured  by  the  number  of  class- 
room units  to  be  served  for  every  1,000  In 
population.  In  general,  a  lower  relative  task 
Is  found  where  there  are  "lower  birth  rates, 
more  private  school  attendance,  restricted 
coverage  of  school  attendance  Inws,  more  sat- 
isfactory attendance  arens.  and  dense  popula- 
tion" (Harrison  and  McLoone.  p.  100).  The 
national  average  is  7.73  classroom  units  per 
1,000  population  (as  a  guide,  one  can  expect 
something  like  one  unit  for  every  25  pupils) , 
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Here  are  the  national  extremes  (In  terms  of 
units  of  1,000  population)  : 

Heavy 

South     Dakota 12.03 

North     Dakota 11.17 

Oklahoma    10.66 

Light 

Rhode    Island 5  si 

New     York g.  19 

Illinois    - 6^41 

Another  way  of  looking  at  relative  task  is 
simply  in  terms  of  the  number  of  pupils  in 
dally  attendance  per  1,000  population.  The 
national  average  is  181;  the  national  extremes 
follow : 

Heavy 

Utah 231 

Wyoming 226 

West  Virginia I..  225 

Light 

Rhode    Island 135 

New  York 147 

Illinois    149 

It  is  evident^lfrom  these  task  figures  that 
a  large  variation  exists  in  educational  task  to 
be  accomplished.  That  is,  having  controlled 
for  population  differences  among  relevant 
umts  (here  the  states),  one  finds  that  public 
education  systems  still  have  highly  differ- 
ent burdens. 

Ability,  as  previously  defined,  can  be  meas- 
ured by  the  property  tax  base  (gross  assessed 
valuation)  or  In  other  ways,  for  example,  by 
total  personal  income.  Ability  alone  is  not 
directly  helpful.  Ability  per  educational  task 
unit  Is  helpful  and  Is  what  we  call  wealth 
throughout  the  b<X)k.  Thus  wealth  can  be 
measured  by  assessed  valuation  per  classroom 
unit  or,  for  example,  by  personal  Income  per 
classroom  unit.  It  Is  a  measure  that  serves 
as  an  ideal  comparative  dertce — It  tells  us 
which  education  providers  are  rich  and  which 
are  poor.  The  great  national  variation  in 
wealth  is  clear  below,  where  the  national  ex- 
tremes are  compared  in  terms  of  the  percent- 
age that  local  wealth  (state  valuation  per 
classroom  unit)  Is  of  national  median  wealth. 
With  the  national  median  1.00.  the  relation 
of  median  personal  income  per  classroom  unit 
to  the  national  standard  can  be  expressed: 

High 

New  York 1,58 

Illinois 1.44 

Delaware 1.44 

Low 

Mississippi   .44 

South  Dakota .45 

Arkansas .49 

With  the  national  median  again  at  1.00, 
the  same  relation  for  median  property  values 
can  be  expressed: 

High, 

Illinois 1,44 

Nevada    1.43 

Texas 1.33 

LotD 

Mississippi    .42 

South  Carolina .43 

Alabama   ,51 

Two  facts  are  now  clear.  The  more  Impor- 
tant is  the  great  variation — better  than  a  3- 
1  relationship — between  richest  and  poorest 
states;  the  same  or  much  worse  can  be  ex- 
pected regarding  districts  within  a  state.  In 
addition,  the  difference  In  the  two  sets  of 
figures  suggest  that  property  valuation  may 
not  be  a  perfect  Indicator  of  Income,  which 
Is  a  matter  discussed  elsewhere  In  the  book. 

Finally,  effort  is  measurable  by  the  per- 
centage that  funds  spent  on  education  are  of 
some  measure  of  wealth.  In  terms  of  spend- 
ing as  a  percent  of  personal  Income,  the  na- 
tional figure  In  1959-60  was  2.79  percent. 
Compared  here  are  the  efforts,  in  terms  of 
the  percentage  that  current  educational  ex- 
penditure is  of  personal  Income,  of  the  high 
and  low  wealth  states  mentioned  above. 
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Selected  States 

South  Dakota 4.50 

Mississippi   3.25 

South  Carolina 2.93 

Alabama  2.83 

Arkansas 2.80 

Nevada    2.83 

New  York 2.77 

Texas 2.69 

Illinois  - 2.31 

Delaware 2.26 

Clearly,  the  poorer  states.  Just  like  the 
poorer  districts,  are  forced  to  niake  a  greater 
effort  than  their  sister  states. 

FOOTNOTES 

''  '  Thaddeus  Stevens,  "An  Appeal  for  Tax- 
Supported  Schools,"  In  C.>H,  Gross  and  C.  C. 
Chandler,  eds..  The  History  of  American  Edu- 
cation through  Readings  (Boston,  1964),  pp. 
114-115. 

'  The  Idea  that  merit  alone  should  deter- 
mine wealth  and  power  is  actually  very  old. 
Plato's  education  system  was  Intended  to 
apply  to  a  very  small  group— magistrates  and 
military  men — excluding  businessmen,  farm- 
ers, and,  of  course,  slaves.  Yet  within  the 
military  and  magistrate  classes,  all  privilege 
of  birth  was  to  be  abolished  in  favor  of 
physical,  moral,  and  Intellectual  excellence. 
As  for  the  excluded  classes,  it  is  misleading 
to  apply  the  contemporary  model  of  mass 
democracy;  there  is  abundant  evidence  that, 
within  the  limitations  of  political  reality, 
Plato's  egalitarian  sentiments  extended  to 
those  classes  as  well  (except  for  slaves).  See 
R.  C.  Lodge,  Plato's  Theory  of  Education 
(London,  1947),  pp.  234-259.  Dewey  observes 
that  Plato  had  no  perception  of  men  as  In- 
dividuals, however:  education  would  deter- 
mine which  class  an  individual  should  enter, 
rather  Chan  liberate  unique  capacities:  John 
Dewey,  Democracy  and  Education  (New  York, 
1963),  pp.  89-90.  Plato's  idea  may  since  have 
gained  a  curious  renascence  through  our 
heightened  awareness  of  the  link  between 
education  and  social  class.  See  also  P.  A. 
Hayek,  The  Constitution  of  Liberty  (Chicago, 
1960).  pp.  92-93.  See  generally  M.  M.  Tumln, 
Social  Stratification  lEngiewood  Cliffs,  1967), 
pp.  1-4.  for  a  brief  di^ussion  of  the  ubiquity 
In  Western  culture  of  the  proposition  that 
equality  of  opportunity  refers  to  stratifica- 
tion by  merit  rather  than  by  birth, 

•See,  e.g..  The  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund, 
"Excellence  and  Equality  Are  Not  Incom- 
patible," in  Gross  and  Chandler,  History, 
p.  420. 

*  Dewey,  Democracy  and  Education,  pp.  87- 
88. 

^Education's  importance  in  this  regard  has 
been  greatly  magnified  by  the  modern  econ- 
omy. As  the  economy  becr>mes  more  special- 
ized and  the  work  environment  more  bu- 
reaucratized.  technological,  and  national,  the 
quality  and  level  of  education  become  In- 
creasingly determinative  of  success  in  life. 
At  whatever  earlier  occasion  sheer  "adapta- 
bility" as  the  focus  of  training  might  have 
suiliced  as  a  kind  of  universal  success  factor, 
and  however  desirable  it  remains.  It  is  today 
an  insufficient  qualification  for  success  In 
most  areas  of  the  economy.  We  have  Indeed 
witnessed  the  death  of  the  salesman,  and  If 
the  "sales  engineer"  Is  his  legitimate  prog- 
eny, he  is  not  a  chip  off  the  old  block.  Train- 
ing, even  for  the  pseudo-engineer,  unmis- 
takably Implies  formal  education  of  a  sub- 
stantial character.  See  C.  S  Benson.  The 
Economics  of  Public  Education  (Boston, 
1961).  pp.  220-221. 

"Proirfthe  earliest  times  the  state  has  per- 
ceived Its  interest  In  education:  Aristotle, 
Politics.  V.  9.  In  Great  Issues  in  Education 
(Chicago,  1956),  I,  87;  Stevens.  In  Gross  and 
Chandler.  History,  pp.  111-114,  119;  Horace 
Mann.  "An  Educator  Speaks  on  Education," 
ibid.,  pp.  94,  101.  This  Interest  may  be  In 
preserving  a  stable  and  perceptive  constitu- 
ency, as  suggested  by  Aristotle,  Stevens,  and 
Mann,  or  in  economic  prosperity.  See  articles 
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by  H.  M.  Groves,  Theodore  Schulz,  R.  D. 
Baldwin,  H.  P.  Clark,  and  Edward  Denlson, 
In  C.  S.  Benson,  ed.,  Readings  on  the  Eco- 
nomics of  Education  (Boston,  1963),  pp. 
7^1. 

Whatever  the  lure.  It  is  fascinating  to 
observe  the  onesidedness  of  this  point  as  it 
is  made  in  educational  literature:  The  state 
Is  seen  to  have  an  interest  in  demanding  a 
minimum  of  education  from  everyone  but  to 
have  no  corresponding  duty,  having  entered 
the  field,  to  dispense  the  service  fairly.  See 
Sidney  Webb  In  Benson,  Economics  of  Public 
Education,  p.  218.  This  Is  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  same  underlying  "neighborhood 
effects"  support  both  the  right  and  the  duty. 
If  an  ignorant  man  has  wide  social  and  eco- 
nomic impact  he  is  also  widely  Impacted  by 
society  and  economy.  See  Milton  Friedman, 
"The  Role  of  Government  In  Education,"  in 
Benson,  Perspectives  on  the  Economics  of 
Education,  pp.  132-134.  By  some  legerdemain 
It  seems  the  state  can  enter  the  field  of 
education  because  of  Interlocking  social  and 
economic  effects,  intensify  the  necessity  of 
education  a  la  Sputnik,  and  then  without 
challenge  apply  differential  pushes  to  Its 
trainees  on  the  basis  of  wealth! 

•  Hayek.  Constitution  of  Liberty,  pp.  92-93. 
Here  Hayek  is  curiously  reminiscent  of  the 
words  of  President  Jackson's  veto  of  the  bank 
bill:  "There  are  no  necessary  evils  in  govern- 
ment. Its  evils  exist  only  In  Its  abuses.  If  it 
would  confine  Itself  to  equal  protection,  and, 
as  Heaven  does  It  rains,  shower  Us  favors 
alike  on  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  It  would  be  an  unqualified  bless- 
ing" (J.  D.  Richardson,  ed.,  A  Compilation  of 
the  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents, 
1787-1887  (Washington,  DC:  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1896-1899],  II,  590). 

'  The  principle  is  of  course  imprecise  and 
Is  often  invoked  in  support  of  conflicting 
positions  of  the  proper  location  of  respon- 
sibility and  power  in  a  specific  case.  It  Is 
expres.sed  thus  in  Quadragesimo  Anno,  an 
encyclical  of  Pope  Plus  XI,  par.  79;  "It  is 
gravely  wrong  to  take  from  individuals  what 
they  can  accomplish  by  their  own  Initiative 
and  industry  and  give  it  to  the  community. 
It  is  also  an  injustice  ...  to  assign  to  a 
greater  and  higher  association  what  a  lesser 
and  subordinate  organization  can  do."  See 
also  Austin  Fagothey.  Right  and  Reason 
(St.  Louis:  C.  V.  Mosby.  1967),  pp.  319,  421- 
422;  John  XXIII,  Pacem  in  Terris.  pt.  IV 
(New  York:  Paulist  Press.  1963);  J.  Messner, 
Das  Naturrecht  (Innsbruck.  1966),  pp.  294- 
304.  The  primary  value  that  the  principle 
purports  to  guard  is  independence.  In  scho- 
lastic thought  dependence,  whether  Imposed 
or  voluntary,  is  an  imperfection  in  man's 
nature;  J.  F.  Kenney,  "The  Principle  of 
Subsidiarity,"  The  American  Catholic  Socio- 
logical Review.  16:31-36  (March  1955).  The 
pervasiveness  of  the  principle  in  American 
thought  is  illustrated  by  the  Ninth  Amend- 
ment, "the  enumeration  in  the  Constitution, 
of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to 
deny  or  dlspai-age  others  retained  by  the 
people."  and  the  Tenth  Amendment,  "the 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  UiUted  States  by 
the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively, 
or  to  the  people."  The  concept  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  "pluralism,"  which  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  interrelation  of  social,  cul- 
tural, and  religious  groups  In  a  factually 
differentiated  society.  SubKldlarlty  can  be 
satisfied  in  a  homogeneous  culture;  plural- 
Ism  cannot.  Pluralism  can  be  used  either  in 
a  descriptive  or  normative  sense;  subsidiarity 
Is  purely  normative. 

'  See  generally  Benson,  Economics  of  Pub- 
lic Education,  pp.  226-229. 

'"There  is  a  philosophy  of  local  govern- 
ment, sometimes  called  the  "political  econ- 
omy" school,  which  holds  that  a  community 
has  a  "right"  to  poor  senrlces  so  long  as  its 
taxes  are  at  a  low  level  to  compensate  the 
residents;   see  Benson,  Economics  of  Public 
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Education,  p.  241,  referring  to  the  words  of 
James  M.  Buchanan  and  KJeld  Phillips. 

"  See  generally  Martin  Mayer,  The  Teach- 
ers Strike:  New  York,  1968  (New  York,  1969); 
Reconnection  for  Learning:  A  Community 
School  System  for  New  York  City  (Report  at 
the  Mayor's  Advisory  Panel,  1967). 

>^Thls  was  the  method  chosen  In  an  ex- 
cellent study  of  the  cost-quality  relation- 
ship; H.  H.  Woolatt,  The  Cost-Quality  Rela- 
tionship  in  the  Growing  Edge  (New  York, 
1949),  pp.  32-33,  reviewed  by  P.  R.  Mort, 
"Cost-Quality  Relationship  In  Education,"  In 
R.  L.  Johns  and  E.  L.  Morphet,  eds.,  Problems 
and  Issues  in  Public  School  Finance  (New 
York,  1952),  pp.  15-17. 

"The  late  Paul  R.  Mort  not  only  recom- 
mended to  the  New  York  State  legislature 
that  the  current  debt  services  be  Included  In 
determining  state  aid,  but  he  advocated  the 
dissolution  of  excessive  accumulated  debt 
principal  as  well.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the 
total  accumulated  debt  which  could  not  be 
redeemed  by  a  2-mill  tax  was  to  be  re- 
deemed by  the  State.  P.  R.  Mort,  "Unification 
of  Fiscal  Policy  in  New  York  State,"  In  C.  S. 
Benson,  ed..  Perspectives  on  the  Economics 
of  Education  (Boston,  1963),  pp.  342-343. 

"Harold  Horowitz,  "Unseparate  But  Un- 
equal—The Emerging  Foiu-teenth  Amend- 
ment Issue  In  Public  School  Education," 
UCLA.  Law  Review,   13:1147   (1966). 

''•  See,  e.g.,  C.  S.  Benson,  The  Cheerful  Pros- 
pect: A  Statement  on  the  Future  of  Public 
Education  (Boston,  1965),  pp.  22-26;  W.  D. 
Pirmon,  "The  Relationship  of  Cost  to  Quality 
In  Education,"  in  National  School  Finance 
Conference,  Committee  on  Educational  Fi- 
nance, ed  ,  Long  Range  Planning  in  School 
Finance  (Washington,  D.C.,  1963),  pp.  101, 
107;  H.  J.  James,  J.  A.  Thomas,  and  H.  J. 
Dyck,  Wealth.  Expenditure  and  Decision- 
Making  for  Education  (Palo  Alto,  1963),  p. 
125.  "^ 

'"Mort,  In  Johns  and  Morphet,  Problems 
and  Issues,  pp.  9-10  (review  of  studies). 

"  J.  S.  Coleman  et  al..  Equality  of  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  (Washington.  D.C:  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office.  1966). 
'^Ibid.,  p.  325. 

"•  Samuel  Bowles  and  Henry  Levin,  "The 
Etetermlnants  of  Scholastic  Achievement — An 
Appraisal  of  Some  Recent  EMdence,"  Journal 
of  Human  Resources,  3:3  (1968).  According 
to  Bowles  and  Levin  a  fundamental  bias  was 
the  Introduction  of  a  background  variable  In 
the  regression  analysis  before  the  resources 
variable.  Since  expenditures  were  highly  cor- 
related with  background,  the  variable  first 
Introduced  would  "wash  out"  the  other. 
While  this  choice  was  based  upon  the  prop- 
osition that  background  precedes  school 
spending  in  time,  the  authors  of  the  Report 
in  fact  offer  no  time  analysis  of  the  mutual 
Influence,  If  any,  of  child  resource  and  school 
resource.  Ibid.,  pp.  13-16  and  n.  24.  But  see 
Coleman's  reply.  Journal  of  Human  Re- 
sources. 3:237,  240-244  (1968). 
''Ibid.,  p.  9. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  10. 

^Thomas  Rlblch,  Education  and  Poverty 
(Washington,  DC,  1968). 

"Ibid.,  pp.  100-132.  That  the  problem  of 
defining  output  poses  an  almost  Insuperable 
barrier  to  establishing  an  Input  (money) - 
output  relationship,  see  Jesse  Burkhead, 
Public  School  Finance  (Syracuse,  1964),  pp, 
76-77,  92  (chapter  based  on  materials  pre- 
pared by  Harold  P.  Clark) . 

"Rablch,  Education  and  Poverty,  p.  62. 
»For  evaluation  of  a  nimiber  of  studies, 
see  Henry  Dyer,  "School  Factors  and  Equal 
Educational  Opportunity,"  Harvard  Educa- 
tional Review,  38:38  (1968);  James  Guthrie 
and  J.  A.  Kelly,  "Compensatory  Education — 
Some  Answers  for  a  Skeptic,"  In  E.  Reach.  R. 
F^ilton,  and  W.  Gardner,  eds..  Education  and 
Social  Crtsis  (New  York,  1967).  The  most 
recent  major  report  is  the  "preliminary 
draft"  of  the  evaluation  of  Heed  Start  pro- 
grams. "The  Impact  of  Head  Start,"  mimeo- 
graphed     (Westlnghouse     Learning     Corp., 
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1969).  Its  report  of  minuscule  lasting  gains 
already  has  caused  at  least  one  of  Its  con- 
sultants to  denounce  its  methodology  and 
withdraw  the  use  of  his  name.  Another 
rather  gloomy  report  is  that  based  on  data 
from  the  More  Effective  Schools  Program  In 
New  York  City.  Here  students  showed  mini- 
mal achievement  gains  from  large  Increases 
in  expenditure;  but  the  increases  went 
mostly  for  smaller  teaching  units.  The  MES 
data  suggests  the  limited  value  of  the  par- 
ticular technique  used  alone,  but  not  the 
hopelessness  of  every  program  which  might 
cost  more  money.  See  David  Cohen,  "Policy 
for  the  Public  Schools:  Compensation  and 
Integration,"  Harvard  Education  Review, 
38:114  (1968);  "Defining  Racial  Equality  in 
Education,"  V.C.L.A.  Law  Review,  16:255 
(1969). 

Arthur  Jensen,  "How  Much  Can  We 
Boost  IQ  and  Scholastic  Achievement," 
Harvard  Education  Review,  39:1  (1969).  See 
also  the  critiques  of  the  Jensen  article  In 
Harvard  Education  Review,  39:273-356 
(1969). 

"See  Benson,  Cheerful  Prospect,  pp.  71-74, 
117-118. 

•'  See  the  closely  similar  Table  7.1  In  Ben- 
son. EcoTwmics  of  Public  Education,  p.  243. 
Benson's  demonstration  of  the  evenhanded- 
ness  of  this  type  of  grant  provided  a  primary 
clue  to  the  more  general  solution  we  have 
adopted  as  our  own. 


(Prom  Saturday  Review,  Nov.  20,  1971] 

Financing  Schools:  Property  Tax  Is  Obso- 
lete— The  California  Doctrine 
(By  Arthur  E.  Wise) 

On  August  30,  1971,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California  announced  what  may  become  as 
historic  a  decision  as  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation. In  Serrano  vs.  Priest,  the  court 
tentatively  concluded  that  the  state's  public 
school  financing  system  denies  children 
equal  protection  guaranteed  under  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  because  it  produces  sub- 
stantial disparities  among  school  districts  in 
the  amotint  of  revenue  available  for  educa- 
tion. The  problem  to  which  the  case  was 
addressed  can  be  simply  stated  by  an  exam- 
ple. The  Baldwin  Park  school  district  ex- 
pended only  $677.49  to  educate  each  of  Its 
pupils  In  1968-69,  while  the  Beverly  Hills 
school  district,  in  the  same  county,  expended 
$1,231.72  per  pupil.  The  principal  source  of 
this  Inequity  was  the  difference  In  local  as- 
sessed property  valuation  per  child:  In  Bald- 
win Park  the  figure  was  $3,706  per  child, 
while  in  Beverly  Hills  It  was  $50,885 — a  ratio 
of  1  to  13.  Furthermore,  Baldwin  Park  citi- 
zens paid  a  school  tax  of  $5.48  per  $100  of 
assessed  valuation,  while  Beverly  Hills  resi- 
dents paid  only  $2.38  per  $100 — a  ratio  of 
more  than  2  to  1. 

The  Idea  that  the  unequal  allocation  of 
educational  resources  within  a  state  might 
be  unconstitutional  was  first  suggested  only 
during  the  mid-1960s.  It  was  not  that  the 
allocation  of  educational  resources  among 
school  districts  within  a  state  suddenly  be- 
came unequal  in  the  mid-19608,  nor  were 
these  Inequities  suddenly  discovered.  Rather, 
the  Inequities  In  school  finance  were,  for  the 
first  time,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  then 
prevailing  egalitarian  thrust  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  Court,  under  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren, had  been  embarked  on  a  campaign  of 
guaranteeing  fundamental  rights  to  dispos- 
sessed minorities  and  had  precipitated  broad 
social  change.  In  1954,  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  that,  at  least  as  far  as  race  Is  con- 
cerned, public  education  is  a  right  that  must 
be  made  available  equally.  Beginning  In  1956, 
the  Coiirt  began  to  attack  discrimination 
based  on  wealth  in  a  series  of  cases  con- 
cerned with  rights  of  defendants  In  criminal 
cases.  In  1962,  the  Court  moved  to  eliminate 
geographic  discrimination  by  requiring  legis- 
lative reapportionment.  By  1966,  the  wealth 
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discrimination  argument  had  been  extended 
to  voting  rights  In  a  case  that  eliminated 
the  poll  tax. 

In  the  context  of  this  historic  trend,  a 
Constitutional  attack  on  inequities  In  edu- 
cational finance  seemed  eminently  feasible. 
Many  parallels  among  the  rights  at  stake 
were  possible.  More  important,  perhaps,  was 
the  fact  that  the  Warren  Court  had  demon- 
strated a  willingness  to  guarantee  Individual 
rights  when  legislatures  failed  to  act.  State 
legislatures  had  been  struggling  with  mis- 
erly state  school  finance  equalization  for- 
mulas for  at  least  as  long  as  they  had  failed 
to  reapportion  themselves. 

The  California  equalization  suit  was  not 
the  first  such  suit  to  be  prosecuted.  Earlier 
there  had  been  unsuccessful  efforts  In  Illi- 
nois and  Virginia  to  challenge  the  Constitu- 
tionality of  school  finance  legislation.  The 
California  court  took  pains  to  distinguish 
between  the  case  before  it  and  the  earlier 
ones.  The  earlier  complaints  had  contended 
that  "only  a  financing  system  which  ap- 
portions public  funds  according  to  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  students  satisfied  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment."  The  lower  courts 
had  found  the  notion  of  "educational  needs" 
too  nebulous  a  concept  with  which  to  deal, 
and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  had  affirmed 
their  decisions  that  held  that  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  did  not  apply  to  school  financ- 
ing. However,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  was 
obliged  to  render  a  Judgment  when  these 
cases  were  appealed  to  it  from  the  lower 
courts  because  of  a  technicality.  According  to 
the  California  court,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  affirmance  of  these  decisions  was 
substantially  the  equivalent  of  a  decision  not 
to  become  involved  in  the  Issue  at  that  time. 
Furthermore,  the  California  court  thought 
that  Its  case  was  different  In  that  It  Involved 
the  simpler  principle  of  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  wealth.  It  should  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  earlier  cases  had  perhaps 
erred  because  they  contained  a  remedy  In 
the  complaint.  The  California  complaint 
simply  attempted  to  have  the  present  sys- 
tem of  finance  declared  unconstitutional. 

There  were  three  steps  In  the  reasoning 
of  the  California  court  as  It  reached  Its  de- 
cision. First,  It  noted  that  "the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  demonstrated  a  marked  an- 
tipathy toward  legislative  classifications 
which  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  certain 
'suspect*  personal  characteristics.  One  fac- 
tor which  has  repeatedly  come  under  the 
close  scrutiny  of  the  High  Court  Is  wealth." 
The  California  court  reviewed  precedents  In 
which  the  High  Court  had  Invalidated  wealth 
classifications  that  Infringed  on  the  rights 
of  defendants  In  criminal  and  voting  rights 
cases.  It  appeared  to  the  court  that  Califor- 
nia's school  financing  system  does  discrimi- 
nate on  the  basis  of  the  wealth  of  a  district 
and  Its  residents. 

While  the  court  had  substantial  Judicial 
precedent  for  finding  wealth  a  suspect  clas- 
sification. It  did  not  have  judicial  precedent 
for  finding  education  a  "fundamental  In- 
terest." Such  a  finding  was  an  Important 
second  step  for  the  theory  that  the  court  was 
attempting  to  develop.  The  court  relied  upon 
a  number  of  decisions  that  "while  not  legally 
controlling"  are  "persuasive  In  the  factual 
description  of  the  significance  of  learning." 
The  classic  expression  of  this  position  came 
In  Brovm  vs.  Board  of  Education: 

"Today,  education  is  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant function  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. Compulsory  school  attendance  laws 
and  the  great  expenditures  for  education 
both  demonstrate  our  recognition  of  the  Im- 
portance of  education  to  our  democratic  so- 
ciety. It  is  required  in  the  performance  of 
our  most  basic  public  responsibilities,  even 
service  in  the  armed  forces.  It  Is  the  very 
foundation  oi  good  citizenship.  Today  It  Is  a 
principal  Instrument  In  awakening  the  child 
to  cultural  values.  In  preparing  him  for  later 
professional  training,  and  In  helping  him  to 
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adjust  normally  to  his  environment.  In  these 
days.  It  Is  doubtful  that  any  child  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  succeed  In  life  If  he  Is 
denied  the  opportunity  of  an  education.  Such 
an  opportunity,  where  the  state  has  under- 
taken to  provide  It,  Is  a  right  which  must 
be  made  available  to  all  on  equal  terms." 

These  cases,  together  with  the  court's  own 
analysis  of  the  Importance  of  education, 
compelled  It  to  treat  education  as  a  "funda- 
mental Interest."  "Education,"  the  court 
stated,  "Is  the  lifeline  of  both  the  Individual 
and  society." 

The  final  step  was  a  determination  of 
whether  the  California  school  financing 
scheme,  as  presently  structured,  constituted 
a  "compelling  state  Interest."  Finding  that 
education  Is  a  "fundamental  Interest"  and 
that  the  present  method  of  school  financing 
Interferes  with  no  "compelling  state  Inter- 
est," the  court  declared: 

"The  California  public  school  financing 
system,  as  presented  to  us  by  plaintiffs'  com- 
plaint supplemented  by  matters  Judicially 
noticed,  since  it  deals  Intimately  with  edu- 
cation, obviously  touches  upon  a  funda- 
mental Interest.  For  the  reasons  we  have 
explained  in  detail,  this  system  conditions 
the  full  entitlement  to  such  Interest  on 
wealth,  classifies  Its  recipients  on  the  basis  of 
their  collective  affluence  and  makes  the 
quality  of  a  child's  education  depend  upon 
the  resources  of  his  school  district  and  ulti- 
mately upon  the  pocketbook  of  his  parents. 
We  find  that  such  financing  system  as  pres- 
ently constituted  Is  not  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  any  compelling  state  Interest. 
Since  It  does  not  withstand  the  requisite 
"strict  scrutiny,"  it  denies  to  the  plaintiffs 
and  others  similarly  situated  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws." 

To  this  point  the  court  was  supporting  the 
proposition  that  the  quality  of  public  edu- 
cation may  not  be  a  function  of  wealth  other 
than  the  wealth  of  the  state  as  a  whole. 
(See  SR,  April  17,  1971,  p.  76.)  This  proposi- 
tion would  permit  educational  quality  to 
vary  from  school  district  to  school  district  so 
long  as  each  district  had  an  equal  capacity  to 
raise  funds  for  education.  Thus,  for  example, 
a  community  that  chose  to  tax  Itself  at  the 
rate  of  1  per  cent  might  have  available  $400 
per  student,  Irrespective  of  the  wealth  of 
that  community.  A  community  that  chose  to 
tax  Itself  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  might 
have  available  $800  per  student,  again  Ir- 
respective of  the  wealth  of  that  community. 
The  state  In  this  scheme  commits  itself  to  the 
specified  level  of  expenditure  per  student 
regardless  of  what  It  raises  by  the  local  tax. 
The  state  gives  aid  In  exactly  the  amount 
that  local  resources  are  Insufficient  to  reach 
the  specified  expenditure.  This  scheme, 
known  as  "district  power  equalizing"  Is 
apparently,  however.  Inconsistent  with  the 
principle  of  territorial  uniformity. 

The  cotirt  took  some  pains  to  argue  that 
territorial  uniformity  In  school  finance  Is 
constitutionally  required.  "Where  funda- 
mental rights  or  suspect  classifications  are  at 
stake,"  said  the  court,  "a  state's  general 
freedom  to  discriminate  on  a  geographical 
basis  will  be  significantly  curtailed  by  the 
equal  protection  clause."  In  support  of  this 
interpretation,  the  court  first  relied  upon  the 
school  closing  cases  in  which  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  Invalidated  efforts  to  shut 
schools  In  one  part  of  a  state  while  schools 
in  other  areas  continued  to  operate.  Secondly, 
the  court  relied  upon  the  reapportlorunent 
cases  In  which  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held 
that  accidents  of  geography  and  arbitrary 
boundary  lines  of  local  government  can 
afford  no  ground  for  discrimination  among  a 
state's  citizens.  "If  a  voter's  address  may  not 
determine  the  weight  to  which  his  ballot  Is 
entitled,  surely  It  should  not  determine  the 
quality  of  his  child's  education." 

This  analysis  Is  consistent  with  the  more 
egalitarian  proposition  that  the  quality  of  a 
child's  education  may  not  be  a  function  of 
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local  wealth  or  of  how  highly  his  neighbors 
value  education.  In  other  words.  It  would  pro- 
hibit variations  In  the  number  of  dollars 
spent  on  any  child  by  virtue  of  his  place  of 
residence.  It  would  apparently  permit  varia- 
tions based  on  educationally  relevant  char- 
acteristics of  the  child.  One  point  that  re- 
mains unclear  in  the  opinion  is  whether  the 
equal  protection  clauses  applies  to  children 
or  to  school  districts.  If  It  Is  children  who 
are  entitled  to  equal  protection,  then  the 
quality  of  a  child's  education  could  not  be 
subject  to  a  vote  of  his  neighbors. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  California  court 
simply  declared  the  present  system  of  school 
finance  unconstitutional.  It  (fortunately) 
did  not  prescribe  solutions,  but  apparently 
left  these  to  be  developed  by  the  California 
legislature.  However,  because  the  opinion  is 
somewhat  hazy,  it  is  unclear  what  new  plans 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  courts.  The  next 
steps  are  in  the  hands  of  the  defendants  and 
the  trial  court  to  which  the  case  was  re- 
manded. 

(On  Octob^  21,  the  California  Supreme 
Court  issued  a  clarification  of  its  earlier  rul- 
ing, pointing  out  that  it  had  not  yet  actually 
struck  down  the  school  finance  system,  but 
had  merely  ordered  the  case  returned  to  the 
trial  court.  Apparently,  however,  the  trial 
court,  if  it  determines  that  the  facts  are  as 
alleged,  must  find  the  system  unconstitu- 
tional.) 

In  the  weeks  since  the  California  equali- 
zation decision  was  announced,  perhaps  as 
many  as  twenty  or  thirty  challenges  to  school 
finance  legislation  have  been  made  through- 
out the  nation.  In  the  first  of  these  to  be  de- 
cided, a  federal  district  court  In  Minnesota 
has  ruled,  on  grounds  similar  to  those  in  the 
California  case,  that  Minnesota's  school  fi- 
nancing system  Is  unconstitutional.  The 
court  retained  jurisdiction  of  the  case  but 
deferred  further  action  until  after  the  cur- 
rent Minnesota  legislative  session. 

One  of  the  most  lmporta.it  outcomes  of 
these  lawsuits  is  their  effect  upon  legislative 
bodies.  To  be  sure,  the  California  and  Minne- 
sota decisions  explicitly  call  for  responses 
from  the  state  legislatures.  However,  the  years 
since  the  legal  theories  were  developed  have 
seen  an  unprecedented  level  of  school  fi- 
nance activity  on  the  part  of  political  bodies. 
While  other  factors  have  undoubtedly  played 
a  part,  the  threat  of  impending  lawsuits  may 
have  served  as  an  impetus  to  action  in  an 
area  that  has  been  characterized  by  legisla- 
tive intransigence. 

The  concept  of  "full  state  funding"  has  en- 
tered the  vocabulary  of  education.  President 
Nixon  has  apjjointed  a  Commission  on  School 
Finance  and  is  reported  to  be  "deeply  con- 
scious of  the  Inequities  and  the  inadequacies 
of  the  property  tax  as  the  principal  source  of 
support  at  the  local  level  for  the  cost  of 
education."  The  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  has  recom- 
mended that  the  states  assume  "substan- 
tially all"  of  the  responsibility  for  financing 
local  schools  In  order  to  grant  property  tax 
relief  and  ensure  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity. Governor  William  Milliken  of  Michigan 
has  been  endeavoring  to  achieve  broad  re- 
form in  educational  finance  In  that  state 
for  the  last  two  years.  Reportedly,  the 
netschmann  Commission  in  New  York  State 
will  recommend,  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
full  state  assumption  of  the  costs  of  educa- 
tion. Imposition  of  a  statewide  property  tax. 
stabilization  of  spending  in  wealthy  school 
districts,  and  ultimately  greater  spending  in 
districts  with  poor,  disadvantaged  youth. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  Serrano,  or  a 
similar  case,  will  be  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  near  future.  If  it  should 
refuse  to  review  the  decision,  the  effect  would 
be  to  leave  the  Judgment  standing  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  California  legislature,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  trial  court,  would  have  to 
develop  a  new  school  finance  system,  and  the 
pace  of  filing  suits  in  other  states  might  be 
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quickened.  The  Californle  Supreme  Court, 
a  prestigious  state  court,  would  have  estab- 
lished a  precedent  that,  though  certainly 
not  binding  on  other  courts,  would  carry 
some  weight.  One  would  expect  decisions  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  At  that  point,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  would  probably  feel  com- 
pelled to  hear  a  case  in  order  to  establish  a 
single  Interpretation  of  the  equal  protection 
clause  In  this  area.  By  that  time  one  or  more 
states  would  have  grappled  with  the  Imple- 
mentation of  a  Serrano-type  decision  and 
have  demonstrated  whether  or  not  school 
finance  systems  can  be  operated  along  lines 
consistent  with  Serrano. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  possible  that  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  would  agree  to  hear  an 
appeal  on  a  Serrano-type  decision  hnmedl- 
ately.  The  Court  may  be  anxious  to  dispose 
of  this  potentially  troublesome  affair.  Indeed, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  Supreme 
Court  is  obliged  to  accept  an  appeal  and 
render  a  Judgment.  Under  present  circum- 
stances most  observers  would  not  predict 
that  the  decision  would  be  upheld,  and  a 
negative  Judgment  would  spell  the  end  of 
Judicially  induced  school  finance  reform  for 
some  time.  For  this  reason  many  legal  ex- 
perts believe  that  an  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  should  be  postponed  for  as  long 
as  possible. 

The  next  months,  indeed  years,  will  be 
a  time  of  substantial  confusion  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  public  school  finance.  A 
principal  outcome  of  Serrano  will  be  to  free 
legislatures  from  the  strictures  of  the  past  to 
experiment  with  new  models  of  school  fi- 
nance. Efforts  at  reform  will  be  aided  by  a 
growing  discontent  with  the  local  property 
tax. 

In  sum.  Serrano-type  lawrults  are  designed 
to  attack  our  school  finance  system  that 
effectively  deliver  more  educational  resources 
to  children  in  wealthy  communities  and  less 
to  children  in  poor  communities.  The  suits 
have  as  their  objective  squaring  the  reality 
of  school  finance  schemes  with  the  rhetoric 
of  equality  of  educational  opportunity. 

COMPARISON  OF  TAX  RATES  AND  EXPENDITURE  LEVELS 
IN    SELECTED    COUNTIES    IN    CALIFORNIA    {l%8-69) 


County 


Assessed  Expendl- 

valueper        Tax    ture  per 

ADA  ADA  rate  ADA 


Alameda: 

Emery  Unified  .     . 

Newark  Unified. . 
Fresno: 

Coalinga  Unified 2,640 

Clovis  Unified 8.144 

Kern: 

Rio  Bravo  Elementary.        121 

Lamont  Elementary...     1,847 
Los  Angeles: 

Beverly  HilK  Unified..     5,542        50  885 

Baldwin  Park  Unified..  13, 108        3,706 


586    $100,187      J2.57      $2,223 
8,638         6,048        5.65  661 


33.  244 
6,480 

136.271 
5,971 


2.17 
4.28 

1.05 
3.06 

2.38 
5.48 


963 
565 

1.545 
533 

1.232 
577 


Note:  Some  districts  witli  lo»r  expenditures  per  child  in  average 
daily  atten-lance  (ADA)  have  correspondingly  low  tax  rates  but 
in  many  other  cases  the  opposite  is  true  Often  districts  with 
very  low  expenditures  per  ADA  have  unusually  high  tax  rates 
as  a  result  ol  their  limited  tax  base,  while  the  tax  rate  is  com- 
paratively low  in  "wealthy"  districts. 

Source:  Table  and  text  adapted  from  the  decision  of  the 
California  Supreme  Court  in  Serrano  v.  Priest. 


I  From  the  Legislative  Review,  Dec,  20,  1971) 

Legal  Experts  and  Legislators  Discuss  Ser- 
rano AT  ECS  Seminar  .  .  .  Lawter  Sugar- 
man  Says  Basic  Evn-  Is  That  Local  Dis- 
tricts Can  Tax  .  .  .  Lawyer  Silard  Offers 
FouK  Legislative  Options  .  .  .  Wyomino 
Court  "Urges"  Statewide  PaopniTT  Taxes 
FOR  Cowboy  State  Schools  .  .  .  Municipal 
Overburden  Recognized  in  Ohio  .  .  .  Re- 
forms Proposed 

Educators  and  legislators  in  every  state 
have  been  talking  about  and  worrying  about 
the  California  Supreme  Court  Serrano  deci- 
sion since  it  was  handed  down  August  30. 
Lawyers  representing  21  states  met  In  Wash- 
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Ington  on  October  16  to  plan  a  legal  assault 
on  local  property  taxes  for  school  purposes, 
but  it  remained  for  125  men  and  women. 
Including  100  legislators  from  38  states  to 
get  down  to  some  hard-nosed  analyses  and 
nltty-grltty  discussions  at  a  day-long  ECS 
sponsored  meeting  In  Houston. 

A  great  many  pertinent  questions  were 
asked; 

What  does  Serrano  really  mean  to  the  other 
states?  What  has  happened  in  California 
since  August  30?  What  can  be  expect-ed  to 
happen  In  the  other  states  In  the  days  ahead? 
What  can  the  states  expect  In  the  way  of  side 
effects  and  lateral  problems?  What  can  the 
federal  government  be  expected  to  do  and 
not  do?  What  are  some  of  the  possible  options 
available  to  legislatures  as  the  states  move  to 
reform  their  school  funding  systems,  either 
with  or  without  orders  from  their  respective 
supreme  courts?  What  are  the  pluses  and 
negatives  of  possible  legislative  options? 

And  there  were  answers.  They  came  pri- 
marily from  Stephen  Sugarman.  Los  Angeles 
attorney  In  the  Serrano  versus  Priest  case, 
and  from  John  Silard.  Washington.  D.C. 
attorney  and  author  of  Intrastate  Inequal- 
ities in  Education:  The  Case  for  Judicial  Re- 
lief Under  the  Equal  Protection  Clause;  Wis- 
consin Law  Review.  1970.  No.  l. 

Lawyer  Sugarman  said  that  while  much 
of  the  emphasis  in  post-decision  reporting 
has  been  on  ending  property  taxation  a  major 
effect  is  that  It  benefits  poor  people.  Essen- 
tially, the  Serrano  decisions  says  that  Califor- 
nia's school  finance  system  (which  Is  similar 
to  that  of  all  other  states  with  the  possible 
exceptions  of  Hawaii  and  North  Carolina)  Is 
for  the  most  part  locally  based,  locally 
financed  and  in  violation  of  the  14th  Amend- 
ment. 

"I  see  that  Serrano  strikes  a  blow  for  ra- 
tionality in  school  finance  as  much  as  It  does 
for  treating  children  fairly."  Mr.  Sugarman 
said.  "It  says  It  is  no  longer  permissible  for 
us  to  let  the  irrational  groupings  of  property 
values  determine  the  quality  of  education 
that  a  child  gets,  that  we  must  adopt  some 
new  approach  for  funding  our  elementary 
and  high  schools  .  .  ." 

Since  the  disparities  of  the  traditional 
property  tax  system  are  found  virtually 
everywhere  and  since  Its  Invldlousness  of- 
ten Is  related  to  the  amount  of  Industry  or 
the  amount  of  natural  resources.  Mr.  Sugar- 
man  believes  that  the  "essential  evil  of  the 
system  is  that  local  districts  are  allowed  to 
tax  .  .  .  allowed  to  tax  an  unequal  amount  of 
wealth  base.  Thus  everybody's  bad  example, 
Beverly  Hills,  taxes  not  only  Its  rich  citizens, 
but  a  fabulous  business  community  along 
WUshlre." 

Soon  after  the  first  shock  of  Serrano  wore 
off.  a  number  of  things  happened  In  Cali- 
fornia, things  that  may  be  expected  to  hap- 
pen In  the  other  states:  A  giant  committee 
composed  of  business,  agriculture,  education, 
the  minorities  and  other  Interest  groups  was 
set  up  to  "review"  Serrano  and  make  recom- 
mendations. Assemblyman  Leroy  Greene 
wrote  a  bill  designed  to  bring  the  state  Into 
compliance.  The  state  senate  set  up  a  com- 
mittee to  study  the  decision.  The  big  cities 
got  together  to  protect  their  Interests.  The 
governor  put  his  staff  to  work  on  It  and 
such  rich  districts  as  Beverly  Hills  got  to- 
gether, hired  lobbyists  and  mapped  cam- 
paigns to  preserve  their  advantages  as  long 
as  p>osslble. 

So  expect  a  lot  of  people  to  get  Into  the 
act  In  your  state!  There  will  be.  as  In  Cali- 
fornia, a  proliferation  of  committees,  organl-  " 
zatlons  and  studies.  The  Interests  of  some  of 
them  win  be  obvious  and  apparent;  some  will 
not. 

Lawyer  Sugarman  sees  all  sorts  of  side 
problems:  bussing  for  Integration,  capital 
expenditures,  statewide,  standard  salaries  for 
teachers,  what  happens  to  outstanding  bond 
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issues  ...  all  of  these  will  be  affected  In 
some  degree. 

Lawyer  Sugarman  does  NOT  believe  the 
federal  government  will  force  the  states  to 
adopt  similar  plans  as  they  go  about  the  big 
Job  of  remedying  their  local  property  tax 
systems  and  does  NOT  believe  the  feds  will 
take  over  financing  of  the  nation's  schools  . . . 
but,  YES,  he  does  believe  the  states  will  be 
driving  even  harder  for  more  federal  money 
once  they  realize  what  Serrano  Is  going  to 
cost  them. 

On  the  matter  of  local  control,  which  is 
always  brought  up  as  important  and  desir- 
able when  local  taxes  are  discussed,  Mr. 
Sugarman  waved  It  away,  said,  '"Hie  poor 
districts  simply  do  not  have  local  control; 
they  simply  do  not  have  the  local  ability 
to  raise  enough  money  to  compete  with 
places  like  Beverly  Hills  .  .  .  local  option  Is 
Just  a  myth.  It  Is  only  an  option  available  to 
the  rich."  — -- 

In  his  presentation  to  the  seminar,  Lawyer 
Silard  agreed  with  Mr.  Sugarman  95%,  then 
offered  POUR  alternative  legrlslatlve  options, 
said  the  one  clear  constitutional  require- 
ment In  Serrano  is  the  "untying"  of  the  cost 
(and  thus  the  quality)  of  public  education 
from  the  accident  of  a  locality's  taxable 
wealth  .  .  .  thus  untying  is  the  first  and  In- 
dispensable requirement. 

He  saw  two  desirable  goals:  (1)  mainte- 
nance of  a  local  option  to  Improve  local 
public  education  through  a  greater  taxing 
effort.  In  other  words.  If  local  districts  could 
and  would  Impose  an  additional  surcharge 
for  education  they  might  achieve  the  pre- 
mium education  they  need  for  culturally  dis- 
advantaged students;  (2)  facilitation  of  an 
educational  disbursement  system  which  does 
NOT  become  lmi>aled  on  an  equal  dollars  per 
child  formula,  e.g.,  a  desirable  system  would 
permit  Increased  dollar  allocations  to  school 
districts  with  above  average  costs  In  such 
areas  as  transportation,  plant  maintenance, 
employee  pay  and  special  teaching  burdens 
resulting  from  language  barriers,  cultural 
deprivation,  etc.  He  also  stressed  the  Im- 
portance of  political  acceptability. 

His  four  options : 

1.  Abandonment  of  the  local  property  tax 
base  for  education  In  favor  of  full  state 
funding;  Could  be  accomplished  through  the 
outright  abolition  of  local  taxes  In  favor  of 
state  Income,  sales  or  other  taxes  or  by  pool- 
ing and  distributing  local  revenues  from  the 
state  level. 

2.  Major  shift  of  funding  burden  from 
local  to  start*  sources.  He  believes  this  could 
best  be  accomplished  In  homogenous  states 
with  minor  Imbalances  In  local  taxable 
wealth  per  pupil. 

3.  Power  equalizing.  Under  this  system 
local  taxes  for  education  would  be  shifted 
from  tax-rich  districts  to  poorer  districts  In 
amounts  representing  their  taxable  wealth 
advantage.  Note:  He  believes  No.  3  has  low 
political  acceptability. 

4.  Local  tax  yield  equalization.  Under  this 
approach,  the  legislature  would  prescribe  a 
statewide  "local  public  education  contribu- 
tion" set  at  a  prescribed  annual  per  child  ex- 
penditure. Each  school  district  would  ralso 
that  sum.  Wealthier  districts  would  stUl  be 
able  to  raise  their  contribution  at  a  lower 
mlllage  rate  than  poorer  districts. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  articles 
pertain  to  the  value  added  tax,  one  of 
the  proposals  now  under  consideration 
to  make  Federal  revenues  available  to 
support  public  education: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  10,  1971] 
Nixon's  Tax  Bombshell 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

A  plea  for  a  modest  value-added  tax  Is 
due  to  be  the  most  surprising,  most  Interest- 
ing and  most  generally  gusty  of  President 
Nixon's  bombshells  for  the  election  year. 

The  President's  shrewdness  with  bomb- 
shells, and  the  Democrats'  Invariable  failure 
to  be  ready  for  them,  are  by  now  becoming 
almost  proverbial.  But  we  have  not  yet  had 
anything  quite  like  the  one  that  Is  now  In 
preparation  at  the  Treasury  Department, 
under  the  astute  supervision  of  Secretary 
John  Connally. 

Until  the  day  for  It  comes,  the  fact  of  the 
coming  bombshell  may  well  be  denied.  The 
day  may  not  come,  moreover,  until  the  sched- 
uled report.  In  early  February,  of  the  presi- 
dential commission  now  studying  the  school 
problem  under  the  chairmanship  of  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Nell  McElroy. 

This  will  be  a  multi-purpose  bombshell.  In 
truth,  calculated  to  bring  down  a  perfect 
covey  of  birds  In  a  single  thunderclap.  But 
one  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  with  the 
value-added  tax  Itself.  This  is  sometimes 
called  a  "transactions"  tax;  and  It  Is  loathed 
by  all  the  liberal  faithful,  because  Its  Im- 
pact resembles  that  of  a  simple  sales  tax. 

To  be  sure,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
with  their  strongly  soclal-mlnded  govern- 
ments, live  quite  comfortably  with  value- 
added  taxes  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent.  At  the 
West  German  level  of  11  per  cent,  with  ex- 
ceptions for  such  things  as  food,  an  Ameri- 
can value-added  tax  would  raise  an  addi- 
tional $50  billion  of  revenue  each  year. 

President  Nixon's  proposed  value-added 
tax  win  be  far  more  modest,  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  3  per  cent.  Very  substantial  re- 
missions and  exceptions  will  be  Included, 
to  make  the  tax  less  "regressive."  Yet  the 
estimated  revenue  will  be  somewhere  be- 
tween $10  billion  and  $12  billion  a  year. 

But  that  will  be  no  more  than  the  first 
part  of  the  bombshell-package.  The  revenue 
promised  by  the  suggested  new  tax  Is  cal- 
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culated  to  be  equal  to  the  share  of  the  na- 
tional school  bUl  that  Is  now  paid  by  the 
hated  local  property  taxes.  And  this,  please 
understand.  Is  by  design. 

Thus  the  revenue  from  the  new  Nixon  tax 
will  be  shared  out  to  the  states  on  a  complex 
pro  rata  basis,  roughly  In  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  in  school  in  each  state. 

The  states  will  then  be  required  to  pro- 
rate the  tax  to  the  towns,  cities,  counties 
or  other  tax  levying  bodies  that  use  property 
taxes  to  pay  school  bills.  And  these  bodies. 
In  turn,  will  be  required  to  forgive  all  prop- 
erty taxes  being  paid  on  residential  real 
estate,  to  the  extent  these  taxes  are  now  used 
to  support  the  schools. 

Both  home-renters  and  home-owners  will 
benefit,  since  landlords  will  be  also  required 
to  pass  on  the  forgiven  taxes  to  their  ten- 
ants. It  is  hard  to  Imagine  any  measure 
that  is  more  likely  to  arouse  middle  Amer- 
ican enthusiasm  than  what  will  amount  to 
a  very  big  cut  in  home-owner's  property  taxes 
and  a  considerable  cut  In  rents. 

By  the  same  token,  moreover,  a  crying  in- 
equity will  also  be  removed.  At  present,  the 
rich  suburbs  can  levy  much  lower  property 
taxes,  and  can  also  pay  for  much  better 
schools,  than  center  cities  and  other  areas 
where  the  average  personal  income  level  Is  far 
lower.  But  the  Nixon  bombshell  will  put  the 
whole  business  on  a  basis  of  share  and  share 
alike.  Rich  school  districts  and  poor  school 
districts  will  get  precisely  the  same  sum  per 
child  In  school. 

In  addition,  since  the  value-added  tax  will 
be  neatly  tied  to  a  per  capita  subsidy  for  in- 
dividual school  children,  It  may  be  possible  to 
Include  the  Catholic  school  systems  in  the 
larger  shareout.  These  systems  are  now  tot- 
tering towards  disaster.  Saving  them  will  also 
save  vast  sums  for  the  general  taxpaver. 

It  can  be  seen,  then,  that  bringing  down 
coveys  of  birds  with  a  single  thunderclap, 
is  really  a  very  mild  way  of  putting  it.  The 
true  blue  liberals,  of  course,  will  die  a  thou- 
sand deaths,  turning  as  many  colors  of  rage 
as  the  legendary  dolphin  In  agony.  But  If  you 
think  about  it,  this  Nixon  bombshell  is  not 
merely  bold  and  cleverly  contrived. 

It  further  promises  sensible,  practical, 
equitable  solutions  to  a  whole  series  of  ur- 
gent national  problems.  And  It  wlU  also  be 
interesting  to  see  the  liberal  Democrats 
running  against  a  big  cut  In  home  owners- 
property  taxes. 

Value-Added  Tax  :  The  Case  For 

(By  Dan  Throop  Smith) 

foreword 

In  the  days  of  a  $l-trlllion  economy  and 
a  $200-bllllon  budget,  all  mdlcations  point 
to  the  need  for  more  federal  revenues.  But 
from  what  sources?  The  only  options  open 
would  seem  to  be  Increases  In  the  corporation 
or  Individual  Income  tax,  or  the  adoption  of 
a  value-added  tax,  which  Is  a  type  of  national 
sales  tax.  In  arguing  the  case  for  a  VA  tax, 
this  expert  on  taxation  takes  the  position 
that  It  Is  the  "least  bad"  alternative  and 
would  produce  minimum  distortions  in  busi- 
ness decisions,  and  In  the  organization  and 
efficient  use  of  resources. 

Mr.  Smith  is  Professor  of  Finance.  Emeri- 
tus. Harvard  Business  School,  and  Lecturer 
In  Finance  at  Stanford  University.  He  Is 
Chairman  of  Flson  Corporation,  a  Director 
of  Cambridge  Research  Institute,  CML  Group, 
and  a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Investment.  He  was  Dep- 
uty to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
1953  to  1959. 

A  value-added  tax  is  being  proposed  with 
Increasing  frequency  In  discussions  regarding 
federal  tax  policy.  Even  a  strong  advocate 
of  VA  taxation  cannot  argue  that  It  Is  a  good 
tax  In  any  absolute  sense  or  without  fault. 
But  no  major  tax  is  positively  good  or  with- 
out fault. 

A  "least  bad"  tax  must  be  considered  as 
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the  "best  available"  tax  In  the  real  and 
somewhat  unpleasant  field  of  tax  policy.  A 
value-added  tax  appears  to  be  the  least  bad, 
and  hence  the  best  available,  tax  for  addl* 
tlonal  revenue  or  as  a  partial  substitute  for 
the  corporation  Income  tax  or  the  payroll 
taxes  when  one  balances  the  various  relevant 
criteria  of  economic  effects,  equity,  adminis- 
trative feasibility,  and  perhaps — when  the 
chips  are  finally  down — political  acceptabil- 
ity. 

Interest  In  a  VA  tax  here  In  the  United 
States  has  been  heightened  by  Its  adoption 
In  the  European  Common  Market  as  a  prin- 
cipal source  of  revenue  and  the  fact  that  It 
Is  the  basis  there  for  border  taxes  on  Im- 
I>orts  and  tax  rebates  on  exports.  Under  this 
system,  European  exports  receive  tax  re- 
bates when  they  leave  the  Common  Market 
countries  to  compete  with  our  products  In 
the  U.S.  domestic  market  and  In  other 
countries. 

However,  because  of  the  nature  of  our  tax 
system,  without  a  value-added  tax  we  can 
neither  give  tax  rebates  to  our  exports  to 
the  Ctommon  Market  countries  nor  Impose 
border  taxes,  as  distinct  from  tariffs,  on  Im- 
ports Into  our  own  country.  European  taxa- 
tion thus  provides  us  with  both  a  precedent 
and  an  incentive. 

While  the  Implications  for  U.S.  foreign 
trade  have  made  consideration  of  a  value- 
added  tax  timely,  growing  recognition  of  the 
tax  revenues — the  corporation  Income  and 
pasrroll  taxes — has  made  the  VA  tax  seem 
relatively  desirable  from  a  purely  domestic 
standpoint.  Though  first  contemplated  In  this 
country  as  a  partial  substitute  for  just  the 
corporation  Income  tax.  It  has  more  recently 
been  thought  of  In  this  way  for  both  the 
corporation  income  tax  and  the  payroll  taxes 
or — in  response  to  pressure  for  greater  rev- 
enues than  can  be  produced  by  the  existing 
tax  system — as  a  new  element  In  our  tax 
structure. 

The  value-added  tax  should  be  appraised 
both  as  a  partial  substitute  for  existing  taxes 
and  as  a  new  revenue  source,  and  compared 
with  alternative  sources  of  revenue  from 
other  new  taxes  or  from  Increases  in  the  rates 
or  the  base  of  existing  taxes.  But  first,  be- 
cause It  is  still  somewhat  unfamiliar  to  many 
people,  I  shall  describe  what  a  VA  tax  Is. 

COMPUTING    THE    TAX 

For  a  typical  company,  the  value-added 
would  be  measured  by  the  total  sales  less 
purchases  from  all  other  business  entitles 
which  are  themselves  subject  to  value-added 
taxation.  As  Its  name  Indicates,  a  VA  tax 
would  be  imposed  on  the  value  added  by  each 
successive  Independent  company  or  other 
business  entity  in  the  productive  process.  If 
one  could  Imagine  a  company  which  was 
fully  Integrated  vertically,  owning  all  Its  raw 
materials  '^nd  making  all  Its  own  capital 
equipment,  the  entire  value  of  its  products 
sold  would  be  the  result  of  Its  own  activities, 
and  its  value-added  tax  base  would  be  sim- 
ply its  net  sales. 

Thtis,  through  the  cumulative  process  of 
successive  stages  of  production,  the  total 
value-added  would  be  equal  to  the  final  sales 
to  ultimate  consumers.  The  total  value- 
added  would  be  the  same,  regardless  of  the 
degree  of  vertical  Integration. 

A  VA  tax  may  be  regarded  as  a  turnover 
tax  with  a  deduction  for  purchases  to  avoid 
any  discrimination  In  favor  of  vertical  Inte- 
gration. In  theory  value-added  may  be 
thought  of  as  the  sum  of  all  payments  to 
others.  Including  wages,  interest,  rents,  and 
dividends,  plus  retained  earnings  (except 
payments  to  those  who  are  themselves  sub- 
ject to  the  value-added  tax).  It  may  be  so 
computed.  But  the  same  result  can  be  se- 
cured by  deducting  purchases  from  sales;  the 
result  of  the  subtraction  Is  Identical  with  the 
sum  of  the  addition,  and  the  calculation  Is 
simpler. 

In  fact,  the  easiest  calculation  of  all  Is  to 
apply  the  tax  rate  to  net  sales  and  then  to 
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apply,  as  a  credit  against  this  amount,  the 
tax  paid  on  all  purchases  for  the  period.  The 
difference  Is  the  net  tax  due  by  the  company, 
or — if  purchases  have  exceeded  sales  for  any 
reason — the  excess  of  tax  credits  becomes  the 
basis  for  a  tax  rebate  from  the  government 
or  a  carry-over. 

CONSUMPTION    BASIS 

In  the  foregoing  description,  I  have  made 
no  distinction  between  purchases  of  raw 
materials  or  goods  for  resale  and  buildings  or 
capital  equipment.  One  might  separate  the 
two  and  require  the  tax  on  purchased  capital 
equipment  to  be  amortized  over  Its  useful 
life.  Thus  defined,  the  tax  base  would  be  the 
national  Income.  This  procedure  would  mean 
that  more  funds  would  be  tied  up  In  the 
unamortized  tax  component  of  the  purchase 
price  of  capital  equipment. 

In  practice  the  European  value-added 
taxes  allow  an  Inmiedlate  offset  of  the  tax  on 
purchased  capital  Items.  The  tax  base  thus  Is 
national  consumption.  The  existence  of  the 
tax  does  not  Increase  the  net  cost  of  capital 
investment,  and  no  distinctions  need  be 
made  between,  or  records  kept  of,  the  taxes 
on  different  categories  of  purchases. 

Since  the  consumption  type  of  value-added 
has  been  universally  adopted  abroad  and  Is 
much  easier  for  both  taxpayers  and  tax  col- 
lectors, there  Is  a  strong  presumption  that 
it  is  the  form  which  would  be  adopted  here. 
It  also  seems  preferable  In  theory  because, 
by  resting  on  consumption.  It  minimizes  any 
influence  taxation  might  exert  on  decisions 
regarding  the  productl  e  processes  in  Indus- 
try. In  this  analysis,  accordingly,  I  shall  con- 
sider only  the  consumption  form  of  the 
value-added  tax.  In  which  all  purchases, 
whether  of  raw  materials,  component  parts, 
supplies,  or  capital  items,  are  treated  alike. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   ASPECTS 

Typically,  the  corporation  is  required  to 
state  the  tax  separately  on  all  Invoices  up 
to,  but  not  Including,  sales  to  final  consum- 
ers. This  procedure  provides  a  certain  amount 
of  self-policing  and  also  simplifies  calcula- 
tions for  taxpayers.  The  total  of  the  taxes 
paid  on  all  purchases  for  the  period  needs 
only  to  be  determined  and  deducted  from 
the  single  calculation  of  the  tax  rate  ap- 
plied to  net  sales  for  that  period.  The  period 
may  be  monthly  or  quarterly,  or  any  Interval 
deemed  preferable  from  an  administrative 
standpoint. 

In  my  discussions  with  taxpayers  and  gov- 
ernment officials  in  Europe,  the  universal 
recommendation  regarding  a  value-added  tax 
is  to  avoid  exemptions  and  differential  rates. 
The  administrative  swlvantages  of  a  universal 
single-rate  tax  are  obvious.  (The  Implications 
from  the  standpoint  of  equity  will  be  noted 
later.) 

Some  critics  of  value-added  taxation  refer 
to  unspecified  administrative  problems  as  be- 
ing virtually  Insuperable.  European  experi- 
ence ^Ives  no  evidence  to  support  this  criti- 
cism. True  in  a  primitive  economy,  where 
records  consist  at  most  of  total  sales,  or  net 
Income  is  assumed  to  be  measured  by  changes 
in  cash  on  hand,  the  calculation  of  value- 
added  by  subtracting  purchases  from  sales, 
or  of  net  tax  due  by  subtracting  taxes  on 
purchases  from  a  computed  Lax  on  sales, 
would  call  for  a  higher  level  of  competence. 

However,  In  a  country  where  every  busi- 
ness has  to  compute  Its  net  income  for  tax 
purposes.  It  is  hard  to  Imagine  that  a  value- 
added  tax  could  present  any  really  significant 
problems.  After  all,  the  calculation  starts 
with  net  sales,  the  same  flgiire  as  that  used 
in  computing  net  income.  From  It,  there  Is 
Just  one  deduction,  total  purchases  from  all 
those  suppliers  of  goods  and  services  which 
have  Included  a  value-added  tax  on  the  pur- 
chase invoices. 

In  some  of  the  European  countries,  very 
small  companies — ones  that  we  would  cell 
mom-and-pop  stores — are  given  au  option  of 
stating  value-added  as  some  specified  per- 
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centage  of  sales.  This  could  be  done  here, 
though  it  really  seems  appropriate  only  if  the 
net  income  is  also  determined  by  some  stand- 
ard formulas  or  on  the  basis  of  external  indi- 
cia, procedures  which  we  have  not  found  nec- 
essary to  adopt  here. 

NEUTRALITY    ADVANTAGE 

The  principal  theoretical  advantage  of  a 
value-added  tax  from  the  domestic  stand- 
point is  its  neutral  treatment  of — 

.  .  .  labor-intensive  and  capital-intensive 
methods  of  production; 

.  .  .  efficient  and  inefficient  comj>anles; 
.  .  .  partnerships  and  proprietorships; 
.  .  .  equity  financing  and  debt  financing. 
The  tax  is  imposed  as  a  cost  of  dcdng  busi- 
ness, regardless  of  how  the  business  is  or- 
ganized, how  efficiently  It  Is  carried  on,  or 
how  it  is  financed.  In  other  words,  tax  factors 
are  minimized  in  business  decisions;  Inherent 
advantages  and  relative  efficiencies  are  al- 
lowed to  operate  in  the  market  economy  with 
minimum  tax  distortions. 

This  neutrality  of  a  value-added  tax  Is  in 
notable  contrast  to  the  effects  of  both  the 
corporation  income  tax  and  the  payroll  taxes. 
The  former,  by  definition.  Is  applied  only  to 
corporations  and  varies  with  their  reliance 
on  equity  rather  than  debt  capital  and  the 
efficiency  with  which  they  use  equity  capi- 
tal— that   is,  their  net  profits. 

Although  we  have  become  conditioned  by 
long  usage  to  thinking  of  the  corporation 
income  tax  as  a  normal  part  of  an  eco- 
nomic system,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that,  if 
one  could  start  with  a  clean  slate,  one  would 
choose  a  tax  which.  In  effect,  penalizes  the 
efficient  use  of  one  form  of  capital.  This  is 
especially  so  when  one  recognizes  (a)  that 
there  Is  both  a  domestic  and  a  worldwide 
need  for  much  more  capital  for  private  and 
public  Investment,  and  (b)  that  capital  is 
critically  important  to  Increase  labor  pro- 
ductivity. 

Some  businessmen,  when  they  first  con- 
sider a  value-added  tax,  discover  that  it  has 
no  equivalent  of  a  loss  carry-over  and 
promptly  decide  against  It.  Now,  a  loss  carry- 
over is  significant  only  because  there  is  a  tax 
on  profits.  It  seems  not  unfair  to  point  out 
to  those  who  are  entranced  with  the  loss 
carry-over  aspect  of  an  Income  tax  that  they 
could  maximize  the  "benefits"  of  a  loss  carry- 
over by  pushing  the  rate  of  tax  on  Income 
ever  higher.  Just  think  how  helpful  a  loss 
carry-over  would  be  at  a  100%  tax  rate!  This 
reductio  ad  absurdum  seldom  produces  a 
counterargument,  but  It  usually  leaves  a 
skeptic  vinconvlnced. 

Income  tax  distortion:  Even  those  who 
favor  a  corporation  Income  tax  In  spite  of, 
or  perhaps  because  of,  Its  distorting  effects 
agree  that  It  cannot  be  raised  indefinitely.  A 
50%  rate  seems  to  be  accepted  as  a  gen- 
erally practical  upper  limit,  except  for  war 
periods  when  general  economic  controls  are 
Imposed.  Even  at  a  60%  rate  It  is  twice  as 
important  to  save  a  dollar  of  taxes  as  to  earn 
another  dollar  of  income. 

It  Is  still  true,  however,  that  half  of  what 
is  earned  belongs  to  the  earning  entity,  and 
there  also  seems  to  be  a  quasl-lntultive 
recognition  of  the  proposition  that,  when 
the  tax  rates  are  pushed  above  60%,  there 
Is  almoet  a  qualitative  difference  In  their 
distorting  effect  on  decisions.  The  critical 
significance  of  the  60%  maxmum  was  well 
sitaited  in  the  Report  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  In  its  explanation  for  the 
reduction  in  the  celling  marginal  rate  on 
Individual  earned  Income  over  a  succession 
of  years  in  the  1969  tax  legislation  proceed- 
ings. 

A  value-added  tax,  by  contrast  and  because 
of  its  neutrality,  probably  will  produce  less 
distortion  in  individual  and  business  deci- 
sions than  any  other  major  tax.  It  will  tend 
to  encourage  savings  at  the  expense  of  con- 
sumption to  the  extent  that  Individual  de- 
cisions on  the  choice  between  savings  and  In- 
vestment are  infiuenced  by  the  price  of  con- 
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sumer  goods  relative  to  the  returns  on  sav- 
ings. 

Payroll  tax  discrimination:  When  viewed 
as  a  revenue  source,  payroll  taxes  are  clearly 
discriminatory  against  labor,  because  they 
Increase  the  cost  of  labor  by  the  amount  of 
the  tax.  Historically,  they  were  adopted  as  a 
means  of  financing  the  social  security  sys- 
tem on  a  contributory  basis.  Many  people, 
myself  among  them,  regard  the  contributory 
principle  as  so  important  for  a  variety  of 
social  and  political  reasons  that  it  should  be 
maintained.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  pay- 
roll taxes  are  simply  a  device  to  spread  part 
of  wage  Income  over  a  lifetime. 

Because  some  of  the  death  benefits  and 
the  failure  of  retirement  benefits  to  Increase 
in  proportion  to  the  taxable  wage  base,  there 
are  some  substantial  redistribution  effects 
between  individuals  and  generations,  and 
even  some  elements  of  real  insurance.  But 
the  system  still  relates  benefits  In  general  to 
contributions  in  general,  and  forced  savings 
during  active  years  to  pay  for  Income  of  an 
Individual  and  his  survivors  after  retirement 
or  death.  To  those  of  us  who  believe  that 
such  a  program  is  the  only  valid  one  for 
old-age  and  survivors'  benefit  payments,  pay- 
roll taxes  are  not  general  revenue  sources  and 
should  not  be  appraised  as  such. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  several 
proposals  advocating  that  part  of  the  social 
security  benefits  should  be  financed  by  gen- 
eral revenues.  If  a  fundamental  change  of 
this  sort  Is  made,  a  value-added  tax  seems  to 
be,  for  reasons  already  Indicated,  the  least 
bad  source  for  additional  general  revenue. 

Those  who  are  anxious  for  the  contrib- 
utory principal  not  to  be  abandoned  should 
perhaps  hesitate  to  suggest  that  there  is  any 
alternative  source  of  funds,  but  a  compre- 
hensive appraisal  of  the  alternative  sources 
of  available  funds  in  the  federal  fiscal  sys- 
tem could  not  Ignore  this  possibility. 

ALTERNATIVE    SOURCE 

The  most  intriguing — and  probably  the 
best — of  all  possible  alternative  sources  has 
only  begun  to  receive  serious  attention  In  tax 
literature.  It  would  be  a  personal  tax,  at  a 
single  standard  rate,  on  a  very  broad  base 
which  might  include,  not  only  income  as 
ordinarily  defined,  but  gifts,  bequests,  various 
forms  of  currently  exempt  Income,  and  real- 
ized capital  gains  in  full.  Progression  could 
be  secured  through  the  use  of  personal  ex- 
emptions. 

Statistical  analyses  indicate  that,  with  a 
rate  of  perhaps  less  than  20%  and  certainly 
not  more  than  25  % ,  such  tax  would  not  only 
produce  the  same  revenue  as  now  derived 
from  the  individual  Income  tax  and  the  es- 
tate and  gift  taxes,  but  would  also  Impose 
about  the  same  burdens  on  all  Income  classes. 
Including  those  at  the  very  top.  The  simplifi- 
cation would  be  enormous,  and  the  distort- 
ing effects  of  very  high  rates  and  differential 
rates  would  be  eliminated.  The  tax  would  be 
almost  completely  neutral  in  Ita  Impact  on 
decisions,  including  the  choice  between  con- 
sumption and  Investment. 

A  fundamental  feature  of  such  a  tax  would 
be  In  single  rate.  However,  the  danger  would 
be  that  while  it  woiild  be  adopted  at  a  single 
rate,  subsequent  legislation  could  make  the 
rates  progressive.  High  rates  on  such  a  broad 
base  would  have  even  more  perverse  effects 
than  the  high  rates  on  the  present  Income  tax 
base,  and  they  would  be  especially  destructive 
in  regard  to  the  formation  and  maintenance 
of  capital.  Because  the  broad  base  would  al- 
most certainly  exceed  any  concept  of  inctxne 
sustainable  under  the  Sixteenth  Amendment, 
authorizing  a  federal  income  tax,  the  new 
approach  would  require  another  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  which  could  and  should 
specify  a  single  rate. 

The  broad-t>ased,  single-rate  tax  seems  to 
appeal  to  tax  specialists,  regardless  of  their 
social  philosophies  or  attitudes  regarding  re- 
distribution of  Income.  But  the  fact  that 
most  readers  of  this  article  will   not  even 
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have  thought  or  heard  about  it  indicates  how 
far  away  it  is  from  serious  legislative  atten- 
tion. Value-added  taxation  will  continue  for 
some  time  to  be  the  most  likely  candidate  for 
adoption  In  tax  reform. 

EQUrrY  OF  VA  TAX 

If  a  value-added  tax  at  a  flat  rate  and  with 
no  exemptions  were  the  sole  or  principal 
source  of  revenue.  It  would  generally  be 
regarded  as  inequitable,  since,  by  definition. 
It  would  not  contain  the  equivalent  of  the 
personal  exemptions  In  the  Individual  in- 
come tax.  But  no  one  has  proposed  the  value- 
added  tax  as  the  sole  or  even  the  principal 
source  of  revenue,  and  hence  there  Is  no  need 
to  debate  an  unreal  contingency. 

We  have  an  Individual  income  tax,  and  we 
also  have  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  wel- 
fare programs.  In  addition,  for  the  first  time 
we  may  have  the  basis  for  a  sensible  general 
welfare  program  before  this  article  appears  In 
print.  In  recent  years,  we  have  had  increases 
in  personal  income  tax  exemptions,  and  di- 
rect and  indirect  reductions  In  bottom- 
bracket  Income  tax  rates.  We  have  also  had 
Increases  in  welfare  payments. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  further  changes 
along  these  lines  to  offset  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  inequities  from  a  value  added  tax 
on  those  wtlh  the  lowest  Incomes.  Changes 
in  Income  tax  exemptions  and  rates  and  In 
welfare  schedules  will  continue  to  be  made 
in  any  case.  It  would  be  much  simpler  to  fit 
In  additional  adjustments  as  desired  than  to 
try  to  devise  a  set  of  exemptions  and  differ- 
ential rates  in  a  value-added  tax.  Viewed  in 
perspective  as  part  of  a  whole  federal  system 
of  taxation  and  payments  for  Income  main- 
tenance, any  equity  problems  that  result  for 
low-income  feunllles  from  a  value-added  tax 
can  be  handled  readily. 

LIKELY  PROBLEMS 

A  value-added  tax.  If  adopted  as  a  new 
revenue  source,  or  an  Increase  in  the  rate  of 
an  existing  value-added  tax,  will  tend  to  be 
shifted  forward  to  ultimate  consumers,  as 
win  any  other  general  Increase  In  costs.  If 
the  tax  is  shown  separately  on  invoices,  the 
shifting  may  occur  more  promptly,  though 
this  procedural  detail  will  not  make  any  basic 
difference.  The  extent  and  speed  of  shifting 
win  vary,  among  other  things,  with  the  elas- 
ticities of  demand,  the  relative  growth  of  de- 
mand for  various  products  and  services,  and 
the  competitive-structure  in  Industries. 

A  full  macroeconomlc  analysis  of  the  effects 
of  a  value-added  tax  Is  very  Involved.  A  gen- 
eral rise  in  prices,  which  is  suggested  by  the 
adoption  of  a  value-added  tax,  assumes  cer- 
tain monetary  policies.  Additional  revenues 
presumably  are  associated  with  additional 
government  expenditures,  with  a  shift  of  re- 
sources from  the  private  sector  to  the  pub- 
lic sector. 

Pressures  to  maintain  private  real  incomes 
at  the  level  they  would  have  attained  in  the 
absence  of  the  tax  will  be  abortive  in  an  ag- 
gregate sense,  but  will  shift  burdens  among 
various  groups.  An  attempt  to  maintain  real 
Incomes  by  a  rise  in  wages,  discussed  in  the 
next  paragraph,  is  one  of  the  more  likely 
complications — and  must  be  kept  in  mind 
in  a  complete  analysis  of  the  effects  of  any 
major  change  In  the  balance  of  private  and 
public  spending  In  a  dynamic  economy. 

INFLATIONARY  PRESSURES 

The  most  serious  objection  to  a  VA  tax 
as  a  major  source  of  revenue  is  that  it  may 
be  more  likely  than  some  other  taxes  to  lead 
to  wage  Increases  when  wage  earners  attempt 
to  avoid  the  impact  of  the  tax  on  them  as 
consumers.  As  Just  noted,  increased  taxa- 
tion is  Intended  to  shift  resources  from  the 
private  to  the  public  sector  of  the  economy; 
public  or  collective  wants  are  being  satisfied 
to  a  greater  extent,  which  means  that  direct 
satisfaction  of  private  wants  must  be  reduced 
from  the  level  that  would  otherwise  be  pos- 
sible. Sometimes  this  fact  is  recognized. 
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An  Increase  in  individual  income  taxes,  for 
example,  may  be  accepted  as  Inevitably  lead- 
ing to  a  reduction  In  net  private  real  Income 
when  government  expenditures  increase.  But 
if  (a)  prices  are  rising  through  Inflation, 
and  (b)  wage  negotiations  are  based  on  ob- 
jectives of  Increasing  the  real  value  of  take- 
home  pay,  then  the  corollary  effects  of  a  tax 
Increase  are  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of  and 
absorbed  in  a  new  wage  settlement. 

A  cost-of-living  Increase  through  a  price 
Increase  arising  from  a  tax  increase  is  not 
likely  to  be  distinguished  from  an  inflation- 
ary price  increase.  Wage  demands  and  settle- 
ments, and  perhaps  even  contractual  wage 
Increases  based  on  the  cost  of  living,  may 
occur  in  ways  which  give  a  further  twist  to 
an  inflationary  spiral. 

Though  one  or  more  groups  may  avoid  the 
Impact  of  a  tax  imposed  on  them  by  shifting 
it  to  others,  the  tax  burden  cannot  be  uni- 
versally avoided.  A  goverrmient  embarked  on 
an  expenditure  program  will  finance  it  In  one 
way  or  another,  and  only  the  government  can 
resort  to  deflclt  financing — the  source  of  last 
resort.  The  federal  government  is  the  one 
spender  that  will  not  run  out  of  funds  to 
meet  its  authorized  expenditure  programs. 
If  a  shift  from  the  private  sector  through 
orderly  taxation  is  frustrated,  then  the  shift 
will  take  place  through  disorderly  inflation. 

In  view  of  the  constant  and  understand- 
able demands  to  Increase  personal  Income 
faster  than  can  be  justified  by  productivity 
increases,  efforts  should  be  made  to  prevent  a 
VA  tax  or  any  other  tax  increase  from  cre- 
ating additional  inflationary  price  Increases 
which  reduce  take-home  pay. 

Statistically,  the  task  may  be  easier  for  a 
value-added  tax,  since  its  effect  on  any  broad 
price  Index  could  be  estimated  reasonably 
well  and,  to  that  extent,  a  price  increase 
recognized  as  a  way  to  shift  funds  and  re- 
sources to  public  consumption.  A  statistical 
calculation  will  by  no  means  ensure  practical 
acceptance  of  the  result,  but  to  calculate  and 
discuss  the  concept  and  problem  Is  a  neces- 
sary preliminary. 

A  similar  but  more  subtle  problem  will 
arise  in  connection  with  Improvements  in  the 
quality  of  the  environment.  To  the  extent 
that  less  damaging  methods  of  production 
will  be  more  costly,  prices  will  rise.  Consum- 
ers will  be  buying  the  better  environment 
along  with  the  same  or  better  goods  and 
services. 

But  if  they  regard  the  higher  prices  as  Just 
another  twist  in  the  Inflation  spiral,  ignoring 
the  fact  of  the  improved  environment  and 
the  further  fact  that  it,  too,  has  a  price,  and 
attempt  to  offset  it  by  additional  wage  de- 
mands, part  of  the  cost  of  Improvement  in 
the  environment  will  be  greater  inflation. 
The  problem  for  statisticians  in  isolating  the 
effects  of  greater  costs  will  be  substantial — 
and  the  need  to  recognize  and  accept  the 
Implications  is  only  beginning. 

INTERNATIONAL  IMPLICATIONS 

In  the  introductory  paragraphs.  I  referred 
to  the  international  advantages  of  a  tax 
system  that  Included  a  VA  tax.  Under  long- 
standing practice,  and  embodied  In  the  GATT 
agreements,  Indlcect  taxes  may  be  rebated 
on  exports  and  equivalent  taxes  Imposed  on 
imports.  Direct  taxes  are  not  subject  to  simi- 
lar adjustments  at  international  borders. 
Thus  a  country  which  raises  a  substantial 
part  of  its  revenue  from  indirect  taxation 
can  give  rebates  on  exports  and  impose  taxes 
on  imports  to  its  own  advantage  and  to  the 
disadvantage  of  countries  relying  primarily 
on  direct  taxation.  The  United  States,  with 
its  very  small  use  of  indirect  taxation,  is  at 
a  particular  disadvantage. 

The  distinction  between  indirect  and  direct 
taxes  was  based  on  the  belief  that  theoreti- 
cally the  former  were  shifted  and  reflected  In 
prices,  while  the  latter  were  not.  To  the  ex- 
tent "that  this  was  true,  the  difference  in 
treatment  was  reasonable,  A  failure  to  make 
border   tax   adjustments  for   indirect   taxes 
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would  have  placed  domestic  producers  at  a 
tax  disadvantage,  while  border  adjustments 
for  direct  taxes  would  have  amounted  to  ex- 
port subsidies  and  nontarlff  protection  of 
home  markets. 

However,  with  Increasing  sophistication  In 
economic  analysis,  the  clear  distinction  be- 
tween the  effects  of  Indirect  and  direct  taxa- 
tion Is  recognized  as  a  gross  overslmpUflca- 
tlon.  Not  all  Indirect  taxes  are  fully  reflected 
In  prices,  and  many  direct  taxes  may  lead 
to  price  Increases. 

The  Incidence  of  the  corporation  Income 
tax  Is  perhaps  the  most  uncertain  major 
point  in  tax  literature.  Neither  theoretical 
nor  statistical  analysis  has  led  to  generally 
accepted  conclusions.  Opinion  over  the  past 
generation  has  changed  In  the  United  States 
in  the  direction  of  a  belief  that  the  tax  Is 
to  a  very  large  extent  shifted  forward,  though 
the  degree  of  shifting  depends  on  many  fac- 
tors. Both  economists  and  businessmen  quite 
widely  now  accept  the  fact  that  the  tax  is 
largely  shifted. 

One  may  sidestep  some  very  elaborate  anal- 
ysis by  asking  oneself  and  others  whether 
pretax  corporate  profits  would  be  as  high  as 
they  now  are  if  there  had  been  no  corporate 
income  tax  and.  with  e\en  more  telling  ef- 
fect, whether  net  profits  would  increase  by 
the  amount  of  the  tax.  and  stay  there.  If  the 
tax  were  abolished.  It  Is  a  rare  and  bold  per- 
son who  believes  that  competition  would  not 
ultimately  drive  profits  a  long  way  down  to- 
ward the  present  level  of  net  after-tax  profits 
If  the  corporate  tax  were  eliminated. 

The  Incidence  of  the  corporation  Income 
tax  Is  critical  In  appraising  the  extent  of  dis- 
advantage in  lntern.\tional  competition  from 
our  present  tax  structure.  To  the  extent  that 
the  tax  has  been  shifted  forward,  our  labor 
and  industry  are  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage in  both  foreign  and  domestic  markets. 
To  the  extent  that  the  tax  h.is  not  been 
shifted,  we  are  not  at  a  disadvantage.  Those 
of  us  who  believe  the  tax  has  largely  shifted 
believe  that  our  disadvantage  is  substantial 
and  that.  In  view  of  the  problems  In  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  in  maintaining  em- 
ployment in  competitive  Industries,  we  can 
no  longer  afford  to  hold  to  a  tax  structure 
which  does  not  permit  border  tax  adjust- 
ments. 

In  brief,  to  the  extent  that  our  tax  sys- 
tem has  led  to  higher  prices,  we  are  at  a  com- 
petitive International  disadvantage  because 
we  cannot  make  border  tax  adjustments  of 
the  sort  which  are  feasible  and  regularly  ap- 
plied in  countrirs  with  tax  structures  which 
Include  value-added  taxes.  Even  If  interna- 
tional agreements  were  modified  to  permit 
border  tax  adjustments  for  some  segment  of 
direct  taxes,  the  task  of  determining  nny 
defensible  average  rate  based  on  the  uncer- 
tain, and  doubtless  highly  varying,  impact  of 
the  corporation  Income  tax  on  prices  of  dif- 
ferent products  would  be  almost  insuperable. 
While  we  would  be  better  off  if  we  had  a 
better  tax  structure  which  permitted  us  to 
make  border  tax  adjustments,  there  should 
be  no  illusions  that  any  conceivable  substi- 
tution would  solve  the  competitive  problems 
of  the  Industries  acutely  suffering  from  for- 
eign competition.  The  textile,  shoe,  steel 
products,  and  perhaps  automobile  Industries 
are  confronted  with  products  from  efficient, 
low-cost  foreign  competitors. 

Differences  in  tax  burdens  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, the  differences  which  might  be 
compensated  for  In  border  tax  adjustments 
are  relatively  minor  compared  to  funda- 
mental differences  in  costs  and  export  policies 
of  foreign  companies  and  governments.  Al- 
though a  better  tax  system  would  be  no 
panacea,  our  balance  of  payments  problem  Is 
nevertheless  so  serious  that  we  should  wel- 
come any  significant  benefit,  especially  If  the 
change  also  has  advantages  In  Improving  the 
allocation  and  efficient  use  of  our  resources 
domestically. 
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SHIFTS  IN  TAX  BURDENS 

The  equity  of  a  value-added  tax  substituted 
for  p>art  of  the  corporation  income  tax  also 
depends  on  the  incidence  of  the  latter.  Those 
who  still  argue  that  the  corporation  income 
tax  rests  up>on  the  corporation  and  its  stock- 
holders believe  quite  correctly  that  any  sub- 
stitution would  shift  the  burden  of  taxation 
from  the  relatively  well-to-do  to  a  propor- 
tional levy  on  everyone. 

Even  if  true,  as  just  noted,  there  could 
be  offsetting  shifts  In  personal  income  tax 
exemptions  and  rates  and  welfare  payments. 
But  to  the  extent  that  the  corporation  In- 
come tax  is  shifted  forward  directly  In  higher 
prices  or  Impedes  the  efficient  allocation  and 
use  of  resources,  it  too  has  a  generally  pro- 
portional Impact. 

The  partial  substitution  would  not  signifi- 
cantly change  the  distribution  of  the  tax 
burden  over  different  Income  classes,  while  it 
would  produce  general  benefit  from  a  better 
and  more  efficient  use  of  resources.  (Refer- 
ence is  made  only  to  a  partial  substitution, 
because  of  certain  very  Involved  equity  prob- 
lems arising  from  retained  corporate  Income 
in  a  tax  system  which  has  no  corporation  In- 
come tax.) 

Opponents  of  VA  taxation  as  a  partial  sub- 
stitute for  the  corporation  income  tax  usual- 
ly insist  that  the  corporation  Income  tax 
rests  on  the  corporation  and  the  stockhold- 
ers, and  is  thereby  good  as  a  device  to  re- 
dlstribtue  Income.  It  is  sometimes  forgotten, 
however,  that  excessive  progression  can  cre- 
ate great  Inequities  and  do  great  harm  with 
little,  if  any,  gain  in  revenue.' 

In  all  honesty  one  must  admit  that  It  Is  the 
more  subtle  adverse  economic  effects  of  the 
corporation  income  tax,  and  not  the  ex- 
cessive progression  ostensibly  Imposed  by  a 
coijiblned  corporate  rate  of  about  50%  and 
individual  rates  rising  to  70^; .  which  are  so 
objectionable.  The  process  of  tax  shifting 
has  relieved  us  of  the  reality  of  a  virtually 
confiscatory  tax  burden  of  this  sort,  and  of 
the  great  and  direct  damage  to  this  sort,  and 
of  the  great  and  direct  damage  to  savings 
and  investment  which  it  would  entail. 

If  politics  demands  the  appearance  of 
extreme  progressivlty,  the  present  combina- 
tion of  corporate  and  Individual  taxes  Is  less 
inequitable  and  less  bad  in  its  economic 
effects  than  effective  confiscatory  taxation 
would  be.  But  perhaps  the  political  climate  is 
changing  for  the  better.  The  .■^ense  of  modera- 
tion and  the  recognition  of  economic  reali- 
ties refiected  in  the  adoption  of  a  50%  maxi- 
mum marginal  rate  on  earned  Income  in  the 
1969  tax  legislation  came  as  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  after  a  period  of  generally  oppressive  tax- 
ation. One  can  at  least  hope  that  the  political 
atmosphere  will  permit  moderation  and  good 
sense  in  other  aspects  of  taxation. 

A  personal  income  tax  has  certain  advan- 
tages from  the  standpoint  of  equity,  and.  If 
the  total  funds  needed  by  the  government 
were  relatively  small,  it  might  be  relied  on  as 
the  only  major  revenue  source.  But  It  does 
not  follow  that  a  least  bad  form  of  tax 
should  be  the  only  tax.  High  rates  in  any  tax 
produce  strains,  distortions,  and  Inequities. 
When  revenue  reqvilrements  are  large,  a  com- 
bination of  taxes  Is  desirable. 

The  disadvantages  of  different  taxes  are 
likely  to  offset  each  other  to  some  extent, 
and  the  aggregate  strains,  distortions,  and  in- 
equities probably  will  be  less  than  those 
from  a  single  tax  with  excessive  rates.  Un- 
fortunately, this  proposition  is  frequent- 
ly Ignored  by  those  who  most  strongly  em- 
phasize the  theoretical  advantages  of  Income 
taxation. 


>  See  my  article.  "High  Progressive  Tax 
Rates:  Inequity  and  Immorality?"  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  Law  Review,  Spring  1968,  p. 
451. 
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CONCLUSION 

If  Significant  amounts  of  new  revenue  are 
needed  beyond  those  produced  from  an  ex- 
panding economy  with  existing  taxes,  a 
value-added  tax  appears  to  be  the  best  and 
most  feasible  source.  Any  adverse  effects  on 
our  International  competitive  position  will 
be  fully  offset  by  the  border  tax  adjustments 
which  would  go  with  it.  Any  undeslred  ef- 
fects on  the  distribution  of  the  tax  burden 
on  different  Income  groups  could  be  offset  by 
adjustments  In  the  individual  income  tax  and 
welfare  payments.  The  tax  would  produce 
minimum  distortions  in  business  decisions 
and  in  the  organization  and  efficient  use  of 
resources. 

The  appropriate  rate  of  tax  would  depend 
on  revenue  needs.  EJach  percentage  point  of 
a  value-added  tax  would  produce  from  $4 
billion  to  $6  billion  of  revenue,  depending 
on  its  coverage.  Because  of  Inevitable  prob- 
lems associated  with  any  new  tax,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  start  with  a  low  rate  of  2'-,  or 
at  most  3%.  The  impact  of  border  tax  ad- 
justments at  that  rate  would  not  be  very 
significant.  Some  will  argue  that,  at  such  a 
rate,  the  domestic  and  International  advan- 
tages would  not  Justify  the  trouble  of  in- 
troducing a  new  element  In  our  tax  system. 

However,  even  $5  billion  Is  a  great  deal  of 
revenue,  equivalent  to  the  yield  of  an  addi- 
tional 5''v  or  6%  on  the  corporation  Income 
tax.  And  In  the  Improvement  of  a  tax  system, 
as  in  other  aspects  of  national  policy  as  well 
as  personal  affairs,  the  fact  that  one  cannot 
instantaneously  reach  a  much  better  posi- 
tion is  no  reason  for  not  making  a  start  on 
improvement.  It  is  notably  true  in  tax  policy 
that  one  can  sometimes  only  prevent  a  bad 
situation  from  becoming  worse. 

If  more  revenue  is  needed,  the  only  alter- 
natives to  a  value-added  tax  would  be  in- 
creases In  the  corporation  Income  tax  or  the 
Individual  Income  tax.  Significantly  higher 
rates  in  the  former  would  increase  the  dis- 
tortions for  which  It  is  already  responsible, 
worsen  our  International  competitive  posi- 
tion, and  to  a  considerable  extent  also  Impose 
a  broadly  proportional,  although  concealed, 
biu-den  at  all  Income  levels. 

The  increase  in  exemptions  and  reduction 
in  bottom-bracket  rates  In  the  Individual  in- 
come tax  In  1969  were  very  costly  In  terms 
of  revenue  forgone.  Congress  is  not  likely  to 
reverse  these  relief  provisions,  and  the  mid- 
dle- and  upper-bracket  rates  are  still  so  high 
that  further  increases  in  them  would  In- 
crease their  perverse  effects  and  be  generally 
counterproductive.  The  value-added  tax  thus 
comes  out  as  the  least  bad  source  of  addi- 
tional revenue. 

In  a  general  tax  reform,  the  addition  of  a 
value-added  tax  would  be  desirable  as  a 
partial  substitute  for  the  corporation  In- 
come tax.  It  would  reduce  the  present  dis- 
torting effects  of  tlie  corporation  Income  tax 
on  the  allocation  and  use  of  resources,  and 
permit  us  to  counter,  to  some  extent,  the 
international  competitive  advantages  which 
so  many  other  countries  now  have  because 
of  their  border  tax  adjustments. 

In  addition,  a  value-added  tax  might  be 
used  as  a  partial  substitute  for  the  Individual 
income  t.ax  if  such  a  move  was  deemed  nec- 
essary to  offset  actual  or  pn-esumed  undesir- 
able shifts  in  the  distribution  of  the  tax 
burden  or  to  make  a  politically  acceptable 
package  of  tax  legislation. 

Whether  used  to  provide  a  source  of  new 
revenue  or  to  give  partial  relief  from  some 
of  our  existing  taxes,  and  thereby  create  a 
better  balance  in  our  tax  structure,  the 
value-added  tax  should  rank  at  the  top  of 
the  list  for  adoption.  In  the  uncertain  world 
of  politics  and  tax  policy,  where  It  Is  general- 
ly foolhardy  to  make  predictions.  It  seems 
safe  to  say  that  the  chances  are  more  than 
even  that  within  a  decade  we  shall  have  some 
sort  of  value-added  tax.  Those  of  us  who  are 
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particularly  concerned  about  the  adverse 
effects  of  oou-  present  tax  system  can  only 
declare,  "The  sooner,  the  better." 

Value-Added  Tax  :  The  Case  Against 
(By  Stanley  S.  Surrey) 

FOREWORD 

In  stating  the  case  against  the  VA  tax,  this 
expert  on  taxation  argues  that  the  adoption 
of  this  regressive  tax  would  not  only  worsen 
our  present  domestic  tax  situation,  but  also 
fall  to  bring  us  any  significant  International 
trade  advantages.  He  further  says:  "There  is 
no  need  for  the  United  States,  with  an  al- 
ready effectively  functioning  retail  sales  tax 
structure  at  the  state  level,  to  have  at  the 
federal  level  a  value-added  structure  that 
collects,  in  more  complex  fashion,  the 
amounts  which  could  otherwise  be  collected 
under  a  retail  sales  tax." 

Mr.  Surrey  Is  the  Jeremiah  Smith,  Jr.  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
where  he  teaches  taxation.  From  1961  to  1969, 
he  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Tax  Pol- 
Icy  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department. 

Writers  of  tax  articles  have  recently  found 
a  new  topic  for  discussion — or  what  they  ap- 
pear to  Indicate  Is  a  new  topic — namely, 
"Should  the  United  States  have  a  value- 
added  tax?"  The  question,  when  so  phrased 
does  appear  to  be  a  new  one,  since  most  read- 
ers do  not  know  what  a  value-added  tax  is 
and  are  led  to  believe  it  is  a  novel  form  of 
taxation.  But  if  the  question  were  phrased 
more  accurately  as,  "Should  the  United 
States  adopt  a  national  sales  tax?"  the  read- 
ers would  at  once  be  on  familiar  ground. 

This  question  has  been  discussed  for  four 
decades  or  more  in  the  United  States —  and 
the  answer  has  been  consistently  In  the  neg- 
ative. A  value-added  tax  Is  Just  a  general 
retail  sales  tax  collected  in  a  different  way. 

It  is  interesting  that  advocates  of  the 
value-added  tax  generally  go  out  of  their 
way  to  avoid  mentioning  this.  Indeed,  ar- 
ticles urging  the  VA  tax  are  written  without 
once  using  the  words  "sales  taxation"  or 
"retail  sales  tax."  Many  other  people,  how- 
ever, such  as  public  finance  experts  and  the 
Europeans  who  have  such  taxes,  are  quite 
clear  on  the  sales  tax  classification  of  the 
value-added  tax. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  In  once  again  de- 
bating a  question  we  have  considered  a  num- 
ber of  times  before  in  the  United  States.  Any 
tax  system  must  constantly  face  up  to  con- 
tinued scrutiny.  Nevertheless,  we  should 
maintain  our  perspective  in  talking  about  a 
value-added  tax,  and  constantly  keep  in  mind 
tliat  It  is  no  more  than  one  way  of  collecting 
a  retail  sales  tax. 

Moreover,  and  this  Is  Important,  we  should 
recognize  that  many  who  wish  to  add  a 
national  sales  tax  to  our  tax  system  hope 
to  find  a  new  and  stronger  urgency  for  their 
position  by  pushing  this  variant  of  the  usual 
retail  sales  tax  under  a  name  that  is  gen- 
erally novel  to  our  ears  and,  even  more  sig- 
nificant it  does  not  reveal  its  basic 
character.  They  also  seek  thereby  to  cap- 
italize on  the  current  wave  of  adoption  of 
value-added  taxes  In  the  European  Economic 
Community. 

Let  us,  therefore,  first  look  at  that  back- 
ground and  see  how  a  VA  tax  functions. 
Then.  In  succeeding  sections,  I  shall  discuss 
the  domestic  and  International  considera- 
tions, and  present  my  Judgment  that  the 
United  States  should  not  adopt  a  national 
E-.'.es  tax  and  that,  in  any  event,  the  typical 
retail  sales  tax  is  preferable  to  the  value- 
added  tax  variation. 

VA  TAX  BACKGROUND 

What  Is  new  In  the  world  today  Is  that  the 
European  countries  are  In  the  process  of 
adopting  value-added  taxes.  Prance  has  had 
one  since  1954;  Denmark  adopted  one  In 
1967;  Germany  adopted  one  In  1968;  The 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  Belgium,  In  1969; 
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Norway,  In  1970;  and  so  on.  But  a  word  of 
perspective  Is  in  order. 

All  of  these  countries  have  for  many  years 
had  a  national  sales  tax  of  one  form  or 
another,  usually  the  Inefficient  turnover  tax. 
The  main  topic  for  them,  therefore,  was  not 
whether  to  have  a  national  sales  tax.  Rather, 
in  seeking  to  replace  the  undesirable  turn- 
over taxes  and  to  harmonize  their  tax  sys- 
tems under  the  European  Ekionomlc  Commu- 
nity, the  consideration  was  whether  they 
should  adopt  the  VA  form  of  sales  taxation 
or  some  other  form  of  sales  tax  as  the  com- 
mon denominator. 

For  reasons  growing  out  of  their  political 
and  tax  histories,  which  In  some  countries 
Involved  the  Inability  to  effectively  collect  a 
mass  income  tax,  they  had  already  chosen  to 
utilize  high -rate  sales  tax.  The  significant 
point  is  that  they  were  concerned  with  the 
subtoplc — namely,  the  form  of  a  sales  tax 
which  both  would  be  superior  to  the  turn- 
over tax  and  would  achieve  harmonization — 
and  not  the  main  topic:  Should  there  be  a 
sales  tax  at  all?  They  had  answered  that 
question,  as  I  have  said,  many  years  before, 
for  their  national  sales  taxes  go  back  at  least 
to  post-World  War  I  days.  As  for  the  present 
they  are  choosing  the  value-added  tax, 
partly  for  political  reasons  and  partly  be- 
cause of  worries  about  collection  problems 
under  the  retail  sales  tax,  I  shall  present 
more  on  this  point  later. 

HOW    IT    WORKS 

We  all  know  what  a  retail  sales  tax  Is — 44  of 
oiu:  states  and  some  of  our  cities  have  this 
tax.  We  also  know  what  a  wholesale  sales 
tax  is  and  what  a  manufacturer's  sales  tax 
is.  What.  then,  is  a  value-added  tax?  A  VA 
tax  is  merely  a  different  method  of  collecting 
a  retail  sales  tax.  Moreover,  it  is  a  more 
complex  method.  Using  the  recent  German 
tax  as  a  model — and  that  Is  the  type  urged 
for  adoption  in  the  United  States— let  us  see 
how  a  VA  tax  works. 

The  German  tax  is  Imposed  at  an  11 ';  rate 
on  almost  all  sales  of  goods  (and  some  serv- 
ices) by  any  business.  Take  the  case  of  a 
manfacturing  company:  it  applies  an  11 0 
rate  to  its  total  sales  to  find  the  preliminary 
tax  due.  From  this,  the  company  subtracts 
the  117c  taxes  It  has  paid  on  its  purchases; 
the  net  Is  payable  to  the  government. 

In  essence,  the  tax  Is  computed  on  the 
value-added  by  the  manufacturer,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  difference  between  the  values 
of  the  company's  total  sales  and  its  total 
piwchases.  The  latter  Include  all  compo- 
nents, either  as  raw  materials  or  semi- 
processed  goods;  capital  goods,  such  as  plant 
machinery  and  equipment;  goods  used  up 
In  manufacture;  business  furniture;  and  so 
forth.  The  manufacturing  company,  of 
course,  bills  its  wholesale  customers  for  the 
ll':'o  tax  on  the  sales  price  of  the  articles  It 
sells.  Just  as  it  was  earlier  billed  ll'",  on  Its 
purchases  from  suppliers.  The  tax  is  Invoiced 
separately  on  all  sales  and  Is  thus  not  hidden 
in  the  sales  price. 

The  process  is  repeated  at  the  wholesale 
stage — the  wholesaliiig  company  pays  the 
government  11%  of  its  sales,  less  the  taxes 
the  company  has  paid  previously  on  its  pur- 
chases, and  then  bills  the  11%  tax  to  Its 
customers.  No  pyramiding  should  occur  with 
the  VA  tax — in  contrast  to  the  turnover  form 
of  sales  tax — since  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
wholesaling  company  are  kepit  apart  from 
the  price  of  the  goods  it  purchased,  and  It 
can  subtract  this  tax  cost.  The  process  Is  re- 
peated once  again  at  the  retail  stage,  with 
the  retailer  charging  its  customers  for  the 
11%  tax. 

The  process  ends  there  if  the  retail  sale  Is 
for  personal  consumption,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  family  automobile,  household  furniture, 
clothing,  and  food.  But  if  the  article  is  pur- 
chased for  use  in  a  business— say,  a  com- 
pany automobile  or  office  desk — the  process 
begins  again,  and  the  company  subtracts  the* 
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tax  on  the  car  or  desk  from  the  taxes  It 
collects  on  Its  sales. 

There  is  one  addlUonal  important  facet  to 
note.  Under  the  German  system,  the  tax  pay- 
ment is  due  each  month.  Suppose,  then,  that 
a  company  has  paid  more  tax  on  Its  pur- 
chases than  It  has  collected  on  Its  sales  to 
customers  (e.g.,  sales  may  be  slow).  In  that 
case,  the  government  makes  a  refund  of  any 
excess  tax  paid  in  any  given  month;  thus  the 
cost  of  carrying  the  value-added  tax  Is  not 
borne  by  the  company  beyond  a  month  or 
two. 

All  this  clearly  adds  up  In  economic  effect 
and  Intended  result  to  an  11%  retail  sales 
tax  on  personal  consumption.  The  11%  VA 
levy  is  designed  to  be  passed  all  along  the 
processing  line  to  the  consumer  who  buys 
from  a  retailer  and  Is  left  with  the  tax. 
The  11%  tax  Is  not  intended  to  enter  into 
the  price  structure  until  the  final  sale.  Prior 
to  that  time,  it  is  a  tax  Item  that  accom- 
panies each  sale,  it  Is  kept  separate  on  the 
books,  and  it  is  so  indicated.  If  the  tax  item 
is  not  promptly  moved  along  the  business 
chain,  the  government  refunds  the  amount 
promptly. 

(Economists  refer  to  this  form  of  value- 
added  tax  as  a  consumption  type.  It  is  the 
form  used  by  all  European  countries  that 
have  adopted  the  tax.  There  are  other 
forms — for  example,  the  Income  type,  which 
allows  only  depreciation  of  a  producer's  cap- 
ital goods  purchased  and  has  the  effect  of  a 
proportional  Income  tax.  But  the  constimp- 
tlon  type  Is  the  one  that  advocates  of  a 
value-added  tax  have  in  mind  for  the  United 
States. ) 

The  obvious  question  that  one  familiar 
with  an  effective  retail  sales  tax  would  ask 
Is:  "Should  the  government  bother  with  the 
preliminary  steps  when  It  can  get  the  final 
11%  tax  at  retaU?"  The  response  Is  pre- 
sumptively, "Don't  bother  with  the  prelim- 
inaries that  occur  under  a  value-added  tax; 
Just  have  the  retail  sales  tax."  Indeed,  this 
was  the  reply  given  by  the  Canadian  Royal 
Commission  on  Taxation,  which  did  pose  the 
question  for  Itself.  I  shall  return  later  to  this 
aspect. 

DOMESTIC    CONSIDERATIONS 

Against  the  preceding  background,  we  can 
return  to  the  main  question  I  posed  at  the 
outset  of  this  article:  Should  the  United 
States  adopt  a  national  sales  tax?  Proponents 
of  this  tax  have  followed  two  courses.  One 
is  to  argue  that  we  should  have  a  sales  tax 
right  away,  and  it  should  be  substituted  for 
part  of  the  present  Income  tax,  usually  the 
corporation  Income  tax.  The  other  course  is 
to  assert  that  If,  as  a  nation,  we  decide  to  In- 
crease our  tax  payments,  the  sales  tax  should 
be  utilized  to  raise  the  additional  revenues. 

While,  In  the  eyes  of  sales  tax  proponents, 
these  two  courses  of  action  embody  the  view 
that  the  VA  tax  is  clearly  superior  to  all  other 
taxes,  in  part  the  courses  raise  separate  Is- 
sues. Let  us  first  consider  the  substitution  of 
a  sales  tax  for  part  of  the  corporate  tax. 

suBSTrruTiNC  a  sales  tax 

A  17  national  retail  sales  tax  would  yield 
about  $5  billion.  Similarly,  six  percentage 
points  of  the  corporate  income  tax  would 
yield  about  the  same  revenue.  Hence  should 
we,  for  example,  reduce  our  48%  corporate 
Income  tax  to  about  307 — proponents  of  a 
value-added  tax  do  not  say  how  much  of  a 
substitution  they  desire — and  make  up  the 
$15  billion  loss  of  revenue  through  a  3%  sales 
tax?  What  would  the  United  States  gain 
through  this  change? 

Aspect  of  neutrality:  Certain  virtues  are 
claimed  for  the  value-added  tax  In  the  name 
of  "neutrality,"  There  Is  no  such  thing,  how- 
ever, as  a  really  neutral  tax;  some  transac- 
tions or  people  must  In  the  end  be  taxed  and 
not  others. 

The  VA  tax  is  said  to  be  neutral  because  it 
applies  in  the  same  way  to  all  types  of  busi- 
ness. Thus  the  tax  is  said  to  be  a  cost  for 
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every  business — whether  a  business  makes  or 
loses  money,  whether  efficient  or  Inefficient, 
whether  In  corporate  form  or  proprietorship 
form,  whether  labor-intensive  or  capital-in- 
tensive, whether  debt-flnanced  or  equity-fi- 
nanced, and  so  on.  We  are  left  with  the 
impression  that  here  is  a  really  neutral  tax 
imposed  on  businesses  which  we  are  substi- 
tuting for  the  corporate  income  tax. 

But  this  Just  is  not  so.  The  value-added 
tax  is  neutral  as  to  businesses  because  It  does 
not  apply  to  businesses:  rather,  It  is  a  retail 
sales  tax  on  the  consum.ers  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, and  not  a  tax  on  the  producers  or  sellers 
of  goods  and  services.  For  the  business  sector, 
the  neutrality  of  the  VA  tax  simply  means 
the  neutrality  of  the  nontaxpayer,  because 
it  casts  the  business  firm  in  the  role  of  a  col- 
lector of  taxes  from  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Nor  should  be  view  a  VA  tax  as  a  neutral 
tax  on  consumers.  A  VA  tax  would  be  neutral 
only  if  it  taxed  all  consumer  goods  and 
services  at  the  same  rate.  But  no  such  tax 
actually  exists  in  Europe,  and  none  would 
exist  here.  The  French  tax,  for  example,  has 
four  rates:  a  normal  rate;  an  Increased  rate 
for  luxury  Items:  an  intermediate  rate  for 
certain  utilities,  such  as  hospital  care  and 
some  foodstuffs:  and  a  reduced  rate  for 
widely  consumed  foods,  tourist  hotels,  and  so 
forth.  The  Gemaan  tax  has  two  rates — a  gen- 
eral 11%  rate  and  a  5.6%  rate  for  iiost  ag- 
ricultural products — and  other  countries  gen- 
erally also  have  at  least  two  rates. 

Some  systems  exempt  food,  and  many  ex- 
empt a  large  variety  of  services,  financial  ac- 
tivities (banltlng  and  insurance),  news- 
papers, nonprofit  institutions  (schools  and 
governments  themselves),  and  so  on.  Some 
favor  small  businesses.  Other  systems  avoid 
differential  rates,  but  reduce  the  tax  base  for 
certain  sectors  of  the  economy  (e.g.,  con- 
struction) by  taxing  only  a  percentage  of 
the  sales  price.  The  list  of  separate  rates,  dif- 
ferentials, exclusions,  and  discriminations  is 
endless.  No  mass  tax  can  be  a  simple,  neutral 
tax,  as  anyone  acquainted  with  a  state  retail 
tax  will  agree,  and  a  value-added  tax  Is  more 
complex  than  a  retail  tax. 

Advocates'  arguments:  Some  supporters  of 
a  VA  tax  say  that  the  United  States  should 
derive  a  larger  portion  of  its  revenue  from  In- 
direct taxes — that  is,  from  sales  taxes.  This 
argument  is  usually  associated  with  the  Idea 
that  substituting  a  tax  on  sales  to  raise  part 
of  the  revenue  now  provided  by  the  corporate 
Income  tax  would  stimulate  economic  growth 
through  enhancement  of  investment  in  cor- 
porate equity.  Foreign  tax  systems  are  often 
cited  as  evidence  to  support  this  view. 

But  if  one  looks  at  the  components  of  the 
tax  systems  of  various  industrialized  nations 
over  a  period  of  time  and  relates  them  to 
the  growth  rate  of  their  economies,  there 
seems  to  be  no  observable  relationship  be- 
tween the  two.  We  have  been  doing  pretty 
well  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  decade, 
and  we  do  not  have  a  national  sales  tax. 

Arguments  as  to  the  •'fairness"  of  taxing 
corporate  Income  will  continue  so  long  as 
there  is  a  corporation  tax.  Far  be  It  from  me 
to  deny  that  a  separate  tax  on  corporate 
profits  does  not  have  distributional  and  In- 
centive effects.  It  does,  but  so  does  every  tax. 
and  some  of  these  effects  could  be  corrected 
by  appropriate  revisions  In  our  corporate  tax 
rules.  The  real  question  Is  whether  there  are 
advantages  to  corporate  profits  taxation 
which  offset  the  disadvantages.  I  believe 
there  are. 

The  history  of  corporate  income  taxation  In 
this  and  other  Industrialized  nations  has 
shown  that  there  is  a  significant  tax-paying 
capability  Inherent  in  the  corporate  struc- 
ture. Moreover,  many  approve  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  corporate  tax  by  Income  classes. 
And  the  taxation  of  corporations  and  their 
dividends  hardly  seems  to  put  a  damper  on 
the  long-run  advantages  that  Investors  find 
In  corporate  equities.  Some  economists,  of 
course,  would  like  to  see  the  corporate  Income 
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tax  Integrated  with  the  individual  Income 
tax — by  regarding  the  corporate  tax  as  a 
preliminary  withholding  tax  on  shareholders 
and  the  latter  taxed  on  their  shares  of  all 
corporate  Income — and  capital  gains  made 
fully  taxable  on  an  accrual  basis  as  far  as  pos- 
sible; but  this  Is  a  step  which  Is  rarely  urged 
by  advocates  of  a  VA  tax. 

If  we  desire  to  adjust  our  Income  tax  struc- 
ture to  tilt  It,  or  rebalance  it.  or  what  you 
will,  so  as  to  favor  Investment,  there  are 
ways  to  accomplish  this  (e.g..  Investment 
credit)  without  having  to  resort  to  an  en- 
tirely new  tax. 

Inasmuch  as  proponents  of  a  VA  tax  for 
the  United  States  so  often  refer  to  the  tax 
systems  of  foreign  countries  as  a  model  for 
the  use  of  indirect  taxes,  I  wonder  why.  If 
they  are  so  worried  about  the  level  of  our 
corporate  tax,  they  so  conveniently  ignore 
the  corporate  tax  rates  in  those  countries. 
Heavy  reliance  of  a  country  on  indirect  tax- 
ation does  not  mean  low  corporate  rates. 

For  example,  both  Germany  and  France 
have  a  rate  of  over  50%  on  undistributed 
corporate  profits,  and  the  United  Kingdom  s 
rate  Is  In  the  40%  bracket.  The  experience 
of  U.S.  companies  with  international  opera- 
tions and  U.S.  Treasury  data  on  the  foreign 
tax  credit  indicate  that  the  effective  rate  of 
European  corporate  income  taxes  generally 
Is  quite  comparable  to  that  of  the  United 
States. 

Moreover,  it  is  on  top  of  these  high  cor- 
porate rates  that  European  countries  have 
their  value-added  taxes,  also  at  high  rates. 
Thus  the  top  French  rate  is  23%:  the 
Swedish  rate,  15%;  and  the  German  rate, 
11'^.  No  European  country  has  reduced  Its 
corporate  tax  as  a  result  of  having  adopted 
a   value-added   tax. 

I  thus  can  find  no  persuasive  reasons  to 
shift  from  the  corporate  tax — or  any  other 
existing  tax — to  a  national  sales  tax.  The 
Conference  Report  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  and  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution in  1964,  on  the  subject  of  "The 
Role  of  Direct  and  Indirect  Taxes  in  the 
Federal  Revenue  System,"  ends  with  the 
same  conclusion:  "It  Is  hard,  then,  to  find 
much  support  for  more  reliance  on  indirect 
taxation  in  the  record  of  the  conference, 
even  though  some  participants  came,  and 
left,  with  a  disposition  toward  this  view."' 
Detractors'  objections:  There  are  a  number 
of  persuasive  reasons  against  a  shift  from 
the  corporate  tax  to  a  sales  tax.  It  would 
mean  the  substitution  of  a  regressive  tax 
for  a  progressive  tax,  and  on  equity  grounds 
this  would  be  a  distinct  step  backward.  A 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Study  contrasts 
the  distribution  of  consumer  expenditures 
as  a  percentage  of  Income  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  corporate  dividends,  also  as  a  per- 
centage of  income.'  Consider: 

The  consumer  expenditures  range  down- 
ward from  over  100'~^  of  Income  In  the  low- 
est brackets  to  80%  at  the  $10,000- to- 
$15,000  level,  and  62%  In  the  brackets  over 
$15,000. 

The  dividends  hover  around  0.6%  to  0.7% 
of  Income  until  the  $10,000-to-$16,000  brack- 
et, where  they  are  1.9%,  while  In  the  over- 
$15,000  bracket  they  are  6.7%. 

The  groups  under  $10,000  accounted  for 
82.5%  of  overall  consumer  expenditures,  but 
only  29.3%  of  the  total  dividends. 

The  groups  over  $15,000,  which  Included 
only  2%  of  the  consumer  units  In  the  coun- 
try, made  5.7%  of  the  expenditures  but  re- 
ceived 41.6%  of  the  dividends. 

The  value-added  tax  Is  levied  on  the  con- 


'  Role  of  Direct  and  Indirect  Taxes  In  the 
Federal  Revenue  System  (Princeton,  Prince- 
ton University  Press,   1964),  p.  313. 

'  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Survey  of 
Consumer  Expenditures.  1960-1961,  "Supple- 
ment 3 — Part  A  to  BLS  Report  No.  237-93," 
May  1966. 
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sumer  expenditures,  whereas  the  corporate 
tax.  In  effect,  reaches  the  dividends.  If  one 
believes  In  progresslvlty  in  our  federea  tax 
system,  one  would  oppose  the  substitution 
of  the  VA  tax  for  the  corporate  tax. 

Proponents  of  the  VA  tax  seek  to  meet  this 
objection  In  several  ways.  One  course  Is  to 
argue  that  the  corporate  tax  Itself  Is  shifted 
forward,  so  no  change  In  regressivity  would 
be  Involved. 

[This  argxunent  assumes  that  on  reduc- 
tion of  the  corporate  tax  there  would  be,  pro- 
tanto,  a  deshlftlng  which,  coupled  with  the 
effect  on  prices  of  the  value-added  tax, 
would  leave  prices  imchanged.  However,  the 
deshlftlng  Is  a  result  one  could  well  be  skep- 
tical about,  even  If  one  felt  that  there  had 
been  some  previous  shifting  of  the  corporate 
tax.  If  there  is  no  deshlftlng,  then  the  price 
structure  will  of  course  rise  with  the  Impo- 
sition of  the  value-added  tax.) 

The  economic  aspects  of  the  Incidence  of 
the  corporate  tax  are  very  Involved,  and  econ- 
omists are  in  varying  stages  of  disagreement 
on  the  theoretical  arguments  and  statistical 
analysis.  But  If  they  were  put  to  the  crucial 
and  operative  question,  "What  should  a  leg- 
islator. In  deciding  how  to  vote  on  tax  Is- 
sues, assimie  as  to  who  bears  the  corporate 
tax?"  I  believe  most  economists  would  an- 
swer, "The  legislator  should  assume  the  tax 
Is  borne  by  the  shareholders."  Further,  If 
put  to  the  same  form  of  question  on  a  re- 
tall  sales  tax,  or  a  VA  tax,  I  believe  they 
would  answer,  "The  legislator  should  assume 
the  tax  is  borne  by  the  consumer." 

Another  course  of  the  proponents  of  a  VA 
tax  Is  to  seek  to  minimize  the  regressivity 
effect,  either  by  raising  Income  tax  exemp- 
tions and  Increasing  welfare  payments,  or  by 
granting  exemptions  from  the  sales  tax — 
say,  for  food.  Perhaps  the  burden  of  a  VA 
tax  on  the  very  poor  can  be  moderated  in  this 
way.  But  the  VA  tax.  including  the  added 
load  of  the  Increased  welfare  payments,  must 
be  paid — and  It  will  be  paid— through  a  shift 
of  the  tax  burden  from  the  upper  to  lower 
brackets. 

A  third  course  Is  to  acknowledge  some  In- 
crease In  regressivity.  but  to  consider  this 
disadvantage  outweighed  by  the  purported 
advantages  of  the  tax  In  fostering  economic 
growth  and  giving  corporate  Investors  more 
"reasonable"  tax  treatment.  However,  this 
defense  is  only  as  good  as  those  purported 
advantages,  and  they.  In  my  view,  do  not 
carry  the  needed  weight. 

In  the  end,  the  arguments  come  down  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  those  who  advocate  a 
VA  tax  simply  have  a  distinctly  lower  regard 
for  progresslvlty  and  tax  equity  as  factors  In 
shaping  a  tax  system. 

The  substitution  of  a  sales  tax  would  cause 
prices  of  consumer  goods  to  rise,  which  is 
the  underlying  purpose  of  the  tax.  This  rise 
In  price  wovad.  In  all  likelihood,  set  off  a 
round  of  wage  Increases  as  the  price  index 
rose,  and  thus  the  substitution  of  the  tax 
would  have  an  inflationary  potential.  The 
addition  of  a  new  mass  federal  tax  also  would 
have  its  costs  In  taxpayer  compliance  and 
IRS  administration.  A  proposal  for  a  value- 
added  tax  would  Involve  a  political  and  legis- 
lative battle  of  the  first  order.  The  country 
would  not  be  well  served  by  provoking  such 
a  battle  for  a  tax  that  has  so  little  to  offer  to 
our  tax  system. 

RAISING    ADDITIONAL    REVENtTE 

Let  us  turn  to  the  question  of  what  should 
be  done  If  the  country  decides  that  additional 
revenue  should  be  raised.  The  previous  dis- 
cussion Indicates  that  a  national  sales  tax 
should  not  be  the  first  measure  to  turn  to  for 
the  additional  funds.  Recently,  $10  billion  In 
additional  taxes  was  raised  by  a  10%  Income 
tax  surcharge  without  any  adverse  conse- 
quences or  administrative  problems.  This 
Indicates  that,  if  additional  revenue  la 
needed  the  flrsrt;  course  should  be  to  raise 
Income  tax  rates  to  higher  levels. 
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Along  with  this  should  come  further  steps 
toward  reforming  the  Income  tax.  Target 
areas  could  Include  a  stronger  minimum  In- 
come tax,  income  taxation  of  appreciated 
capital  assets  at  death,  withholding  on  div- 
idends and  Interest,  elimination  of  the  max- 
imum tax  on  earned  Income,  wringing  out 
the  "Ux  water"  In  our  tax  preference  sub- 
sidles  (State  and  local  bonds,  real  estate,  oil 
exploration,  timber,  farm  losses),  and 
strengthening  the  estate  and  gift  tax  laws. 

Thus,  given  the  revenue  Increase  likely  to 
be  needed — if  It  Is  indeed  needed — for  eco- 
nomic Stabilization  reasons  or  voted  by  Con- 
gress for  expenditure  purposes,  we  would 
not  be  faced  with  the  question  of  whether 
we  were  using  our  existing  tax  system  beyond 
safe  limits,  and  a  new  mass  tax  would  thus 
not  be  required.  Moreover,  and  I  shall  con- 
sider this  later,  if  such  a  tax  becomes  nec- 
essary, a  retail  sales  tax  is  preferable  to  a 
value-added  tax. 

(Some  economists,  seeking  far  larger 
revenues  for  social  purposes,  see  a  national 
sales  tax  as  part  of  a  revised  tax  structure 
with  a  strengthened  Income  tax,  especially 
as  to  appreciation  In  capital  assets  whether  or 
not  realized  by  sales:  increased  taxes  on 
wealth  through  stronger  estate  and  gift  taxes 
and  perhaps  a  net  wealth  tax:  a  progressive 
expenditure  tax  for  well-to-do  spenders;  and 
a  strong  negative  Income  tax  or  Income  main- 
tenance arrangement  to  protect  the  poor. 
But  most  of  the  advocates  of  a  value-added 
tax  are  not  found  here,  for  they  see  only  the 
sales  tax  ingredient.) 

INTEKNATIONAL    ASPECTS 

The  preceding  discussion  states  the  view 
that,  on  the  basis  of  domestic  considerations, 
the  adoption  of  a  national  sales  tax  is  not 
desirable.  If  one  accepts  this  conclusion,  the 
next  question  Is:  Should  the  answer  never- 
theless be  altered  because  of  international 
considerations? 

Many  proponents  of  a  value-added  tax 
woiUd  reply  In  the  affirmative,  and  Indeed  rely 
on  international  considerations  to  differen- 
tiate the  latest  discussion  of  the  need  for  a 
sales  tax  from  the  previous  debates  on  that 
subject  In  this  country.  This  reliance  on  In- 
ternational considerations  Is  based  on  the 
structure  of  a  VA  tax  as  applied  to  inter- 
national trade. 

A  country  with  a  value-added  tax,  while 
recognizing  the  effect  of  the  tax  on  domestic 
prices,  prevents  the  tax  from  Increasing  ex- 
port prices.  It  does  so  by  exempting  a  manu- 
facturing company  (or  other  exporter)  from 
paying  a  VA  tax  on  its  exports.  The  coun- 
try also  rebates  to  that  company  the  VA 
taxes  it  has  paid  to  Its  suppliers  so  that  It 
does  not  Incur  those  tax  costs  for  Its 
exports. 

At  the  same  time,  the  country  brings  Im- 
ports under  the  value-  added  tax  by  Impos- 
ing a  border  tax  on  the  Imports  equal  to  that 
tax,  thereby  subjecting  Imports  to  the  same 
sales  tax  system  as  domestically  produced 
goods.  There  is  nothing  mysterious  or  tricky 
in  this  approach.  We  do  the  same  in  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  our  single-stage 
manufacturer's  taxes  on  automobiles,  ciga- 
rette, alcohol,  and  so  on — namely,  rebate  the 
tax  (if  previously  paid)  on  that  part  of  the 
output  which  Is  exported  and  collect  an 
equivalent  excise  tax  on  Imports. 

INADEQUATE  ARCT7MENTS 

Why,  then,  is  It  said  that  a  country  hav- 
ing a  VA  tax  is  favored  in  its  international 
trade?  Some  business  firms  and  groups  have 
a  simple,  first-level  answer.  They  say  that  a 
German  company  exporting  machine  tools, 
for  example,  is  exempted  from  an  11%  VA 
tax  if  It  sells  for  export,  but  not  if  it  sells 
domestically,  so  that  those  German  exports 
are  favored  by  the  11%  differential. 

This  simply  means,  however,  that  a  Ger- 
man exporter  of  machine  tools  does  not  pay 
a  sales  tax  In  Germany,  and  the  tax  does  not 
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increase  his  price;  but  neither  does  a  U.S. 
exporter  of  machine  tools  pay  a  sales  tax  In 
the  United  States.  Hence  both.  In  this  respect 
are  already  on  the  same  basis. 

They  also  say  a  German  exporter  receives 
a  rebate  of  11%  of  the  cost  of  his  purchases, 
while  the  American  exporter  does  not.  But 
the  German  exporter  has  paid  a  sales  tax 
equal  to  that  11%  rebate,  while  the  Ameri- 
can exporter  has  not.  Thus,  In  this  respect, 
they  also  end  up  on  the  same  basis — selling 
in  world  markets  free  of  a  domestic  tax. 

And  so  it  It  with  imports.  Machine  tools 
coming  into  Germany  must  pay  an  11%  tax 
because  machine  tools  produced  and  sold  in 
Germany  are  subject  to  that  tax.  Machine 
tools  coming  Into  U.S.  domestic  markets  do 
not  face  a  border  tax  In  the  United  States 
because  machine  tools  produced  In  the 
United  States  are  not  subject  to  such  a  tax. 

Clearly,  we  must  look  beyond  this  er- 
roneous first-level  contention  to  see  If  there 
Is  an  International  trade  effect.  Some  pro- 
ponents of  a  VA  tax  assert  that  while  this 
system  of  border  tax  adjustments  keeps  that 
tax  from  affecting  International  prices,  the 
United  States  does  not  have  comparable 
border  tax  adjustments  to  refiect  the  cor- 
porate Income  tax.  But  this  argument  has 
validity  only  If  the, corporate  tax  Is  shifted 
forward  In  prices  and  thus,  without  the  re- 
bate, would  affect  the  export  price.  This  is  a 
point  considered  earlier,  and  we  took  the  view 
that  the  corporate  tax  should,  for  legislative 
policy  purposes,  be  considered  as  not  shifted 
forward.  Moreover,  since  the  principal  Euro- 
pean countries  also  have  corporate  taxes  at 
about  the  same  effective  level  as  ours,  they 
are  In  the  same  posture  in  this  regard,  and 
this  argument  thus  has  no  weight. 

Let  us  move  from  these  clearly  Inadequate 
arguments  of  the  proponents  of  a  value- 
added  tax  to  try  another  avenue  of  analysis. 
As  noted  earlier,  the  VA  tax  Is  passed  for- 
ward In  an  accounting  sense  and  Is  expected 
also  to  be  shifted  forward  In  an  economic 
sense  through  a  price  rise. 

SuppKJse,  however,  that  It  is  not  fully 
shifted  forward  in  domestic  prices  because  of 
market  conditions.  Then  a  manufacturing 
company  will  be  forced  to  absorb  some  of  the 
tax  effects  on  Its  domestic  sales  and  thus  re- 
4a*ce  its  profits,  since  it  is  only  realistic  to 
assume  that  wages  cannot  be  reduced. 

But  the  company  would  not  have  the  con- 
sequence of  reduced  profits  on  Its  exempted 
export  sales;  therefore,  It  would  perhaps  turn 
more  of  Its  energies  to  exporting  and  thereby 
enlarge  the  country's  international  trade. 
Similarly,  foreigners  exporting  the  same 
product  to  the  value-added  tax  country 
would  suffer  lower  profits  and  be  less  In- 
duced to  push  those  exports. 

If  this  be  so,  a  country  with  a  VA  tax  would 
have  some  trade  advantage  through  such  an 
Incentive  to  export  and  the  disincentive  to 
Import.  The  situation  could  vary  from  prod- 
uct to  product,  depending  on  supply-and- 
demand  elasticities. 

But,  given  full  employment,  thp  absence  of 
full  forward  shifting  In  price  of  the  VA  tax 
would  presumably  be  due  to  a  reasonably 
tough  monetary  policy  that  did  not  allow 
domestic  prices  to  rise  to  absorb  the  tax.  If 
It  takes  such  a  tough  policy  to  produce  the 
trade  advantage  when  a  sales  tax  Is  Intro- 
duced, then  presumably  the  advantage  could 
also  be  obtained  by  the  same  monetary  policy 
and  Its  defiatlonary  effect  on  domestic  prices 
without  resorting  to  a  value-added  tax. 

Finally,  for  the  trade  advantage  to  be  at 
all  significant,  the  rate  of  the  VA  tax  must 
be  quite  high,  at  levels  commensurate  with 
the  European  rates.  But  a  VA  tax  applied  In 
the  United  States  at  such  levels  would 
swamp  our  existing  tax  system.  For  example, 
even  a  10%  rate  would  mean  a  revenue  yield 
considerably  greater  than  that  from  our 
total  corporate  tax. 

The  conclusion  which  emerges  from  this 
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examination  of  international  aspects  Is  this: 
If  the  United  States  were  to  decide,  on  domes- 
tic considerations,  that  It  should  not  adopt 
a  national  sales  tax,  It  should  not  change 
that  decision  because  of  International  con- 
siderations. The  international  considerations 
are  either  neutral  or  so  minor  In  their  effect 
that  the  final  decision  should  rest  on  domes- 
tic policy  considerations  alone. 

PREFERABLE  ALTERNATIVE 

In  regard  to  the  major  question  of  whether 
the  United  States  should  adopt  a  national 
sales  tax,  my  answer  is  no,  at  least  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  whether  the  sales  tax 
would  be  offered  as  a  substitute  for  an  exist- 
ing tax  or  as  a  method  of  raising  any  addi- 
tional revenues  needed.  But  even  If  the  an- 
swer were  yes,  why  should  the  value-added 
tax  be  chosen  by  the  United  States?  Why 
not  the  familiar  retail  sales  tax? 

EFFECTIVE  STRTJCTDRE  EXISTS 

In  the  United  States,  with  44  states  having 
retail  sales  taxes,  over  97%  of  our  population 
live  In  states  with  retail  sales  taxes,  and 
97%  of  our  retail  establishments  are  located 
In  states  having  such  taxes.  The  usual  rate 
Is  around  5%.  with  some  rates  as  high  as 
8%.  Thus,  today,  a  retail  sales  tax  is  being 
successfully  administered  In  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  if  the  federal  tax  system 
is  to  have  a  national  sales  tax,  why  not  simply 
use  the  retail  tax  structure  we  already  have 
functioning  and  adopt  a  national  retail  sales 
tax? 

What  Is  to  be  gained  by  having  a  VA  tax 
rather  than  a  retail  sales  tax?  As  far  as  I 
can  see,  the  answer  is  more  i)aper  work  and 
administrative  chores,  and  greater  tempta- 
tions for  exemptions  and  special  rates. 

The  end  result  of  a  VA  tax,  as  we  noted 
earlier.  Is  that  the  retailer  collects  the  tax 
from  his  customer.  Let  us  compare  the  ef- 
fect of  a  5%  retaU  sales  tax  and  a  5%  VA 
tax.  Under  the  retail  sales  tax,  a  retailer  col- 
lects 5%  of  the  sales  price  from  his  customers 
and  pays  the  full  5%  to  the  goverioment: 
that  Is  the  end  of  the  matter.  Under  a  value- 
added  tax,  however,  a  retailer  first  pays  57o 
to  his  wholesaler  on  goods  purchased,  then 
collects  5%  from  his  customers  on  the  re- 
tail price,  and  pays  the  net  difference  to  the 
govermnent. 

For  example,  if  the  wholesale  price  is  $70 
and  the  retail  price  Is  $100  before  tax,  the 
retailer  pays  the  wholesaler  $3.50,  later  col- 
lects $5.00  from  Its  customer,  and  pays  $1.50 
to  the  government.  The  government  Is  thus 
collecting  the  $5.00  In  bits  and  pieces:  $1.50 
from  the  retailer;  say,  $1.00  from  the  whole- 
saler (if  the  manufacturer's  price  Is  $50.  the 
wholesaler  collects  $3.50  from  the  retailer 
but  has  paid  the  manufacturer  $2.50,  leaving 
a  net  of  $1.00);  say,  $1.50  from  the  manu- 
facturer; and  the  rest  from  various  suppliers 
of  the  manufacturer. 

While  the  government  gets  part  of  the  $5 
earlier,  it  has  the  administrative  problems 
of  dealing  with  all  the  other  units  in  the 
productive  process.  These  units.  In  turn — 
wholesalers,  manufacturers,  and  suppliers — 
are  all  Involved  in  paper  work  under  the  VA 
tax,  whereas  they  are  less  encumbered  under 
the  retail  tax.  The  retailer  also  has  an  addi- 
tional burden  under  the  VA  tax,  for  he  must 
keep  track  of  both  purchases  and  sales, 
whereas  only  sales  records  are  Involved  with 
a  retail  sales  tax. 

Of  covirse,  under  a  retail  sales  tax,  most 
businesses  would  probably  be  registered, 
since  some  nonretailers  do  have  sales  at  re- 
tall.  Also,  such  registration  may  be  relied 
on  to  administer  the  exemption  for  sales  of 
a  producer's  goods  and  goods  to  be  used  in 
further  manufacture,  with  a  registered  seller 
being  permitted  to  sell  such  goods  on  an 
exempt  basis  to  a  registered  buyer.  In  addi- 
tion to  some  direct  exemptions,  the  exclusion 
of  such  goods  could,  of  course,  also  partly  be 
handled  under  a  system  of  refunds  to  the 
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exempt  purchaser,  which  Is  essentially  the 
way  a  VA  tax  does  It. 

Overall,  however,  the  paper  work  and  back- 
and-forth  tax  payments  and  credits  or  re- 
funds would  be  considerably  less  under  the 
retail  sales  tax.  Moreover,  the  conclusion  of 
various  classes  of  business  organizations,  rate 
differentials,  and  the  like — end  surely  there 
would  be  these — are  considerably  more  diffi- 
cult to  handle  under  a  VA  tax  (e.g.,  where 
a  company  not  required  to  collect  the  tax, 
because  It  Is  exempt,  has  paid  tax  on  Its  pior- 
chases)  than  under  a  retail  tax. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Europeans  de- 
veloped the  VA  tax  because  they  (a)  did  not 
believe  that  they  could  effectively  handle  a 
retail  sales  tax  and  (b)  were  improving  a 
turnover  tax  system  under  which  they  had 
been  taxing  all  sectors  of  manufacturing  and 
distribution,  and  hence  tended  to  think  of 
all  sectors  as  still  playing  a  role  in  the  sales 
tax  process.  The  Europeans,  especially  with 
their  high  rates  of  sales  tax,  said  that  If  the 
retailers  would  cheat  and  not  collect  a  retail 
sales  tax.  then  under  a  VA  tax  the  govern- 
ment at  least  would  get  the  tax  on  the  whole- 
sale price,  provided  the  wholesaler  played  his 
role. 

Even  this  view  disregards  two  aspects:  (1) 
typical  retailer  cheating— that  of  understat- 
ing the  retail  price  for  tax  computation  pur- 
poses— which  is  not  reached  by  either  tax; 
and  (2)  retailer  cheating  that  hides  some 
sales  entirely  or  cuts  below  the  wholesale 
price,  which  can  be  reached  under  a  retail  tax 
by  using  wholesaler  sales  records  without  re- 
quiring wholesaler  tax  collections.  In  short, 
both  types  of  tax  require  effective  govern- 
ment auditing  programs. 

Hence  there  is  no  need  for  the  United 
States,  with  an  already  effectively  function- 
ing retail  sales  tax  structure  at  the  state  level, 
to  have  at  the  federal  level  a  value-added 
structure  that  collects.  In  more  complex 
fashion,  the  amounts  which  could  otherwise 
be  collected  under  a  retail  sales  tax. 

CRUCIAI.      INTERRELATIONSHIPS 

Our  federal  system  adds  a  special  reason 
to  have  the  same  structure  for  the  national 
tax  as  that  used  in  our  states  Clearly,  our 
states  are  not  going  to  give  up  their  retail 
sales  taxes  as  a  revenue  factor;  more  likely, 
they  would  oppose  a  national  sales  tax  as  an 
encroachment  on  their  tax  preserves. 

But  If  we  are  to  have  a  national  sales  tax, 
we  should  at  least  use  It  to  work  in  the  di- 
rection of  uniformity  in  the  sales  tax  field. 
This  could  best  be  achieved  by  letting  the 
states  "ride"  the  federal  tax— that  is,  add 
their  rate  to  the  federal  rate  and  have  the 
federal  government  pay  over  to  a  state  the 
amounts  collected  on  its  behalf. 

The  states  cannot,  however,  without  a 
great  deal  of  confusion,  ride  a  VA  tax  and 
end  up  with  the  same  revenue  allocations 
among  them  as  exist  today. 

Retail  sales  taxes  In  a  federal  system  essen- 
tially allocate  their  revenues  to  the  state  of 
final  sale,  i.e.,  the  state  of  destination  of  the 
goods.  In  the  absence  of  border  adjustments, 
a  value-added  tax  allocates  its  revenues  In 
part  to  the  state  of  origin,  in  part  to  any 
states  having  intermediate  wholesalers,  and 
in  part  to  the  state  of  final  sale.  Indeed,  since 
the  Europeans  desire  for  the  period  ahead  to 
allocate  revenues  within  the  Common  Market 
to  the  country  of  destination,  they  must  re- 
tain their  border  adjustments  among  them- 
selves. 

In  the  United  States,  under  current  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  the  states  cannot 
apply  a  sales  tax  on  an  origin  t>asis.  and 
hence  the  states  have  adopted  a  different 
method  of  allocation.  On  the  one  hand.  It 
would  seem  difficult  to  change  that  method, 
because  a  federally  imposed  minimum  state 
sales  tax  would  be  required  to  prevent  inter- 
state competition.  On  the  other  hand.  It 
would  seem  confusing  to  accommodate  a  VA 
tax  to  that  method,  while  still  obtaining  a 
uniform  sales  tax  structure  with  Its  total 
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rate  made  up  of  national  and  varying  state, 
and  even  city,  rates. 

Indeed,  if  the  United  States  is  to  have  a 
national  sales  tax,  it  would  appear  that  this 
federal-state-city  interrelationship  is  a 
crucial  aspect  requiring  full  exploration. 

The  prudent  course,  if  we  are  to  have  a 
national  sales  tax  in  the  United  States,  would 
be  to  build  on  our  already  functioning  retail 
sales  tax  structure  and  to  see  If  any  difficul- 
ties turn  up  which  cannot  adequately  be 
coped  with  under  that  structure.  We  should 
explore  the  known,  rather  than  the  unknown 
of  whether  a  value-added  tax  offers  any  ex- 
pectation of  better  meeting  those  difficulties 
without  Incurring  new  problems. 

CONCLtTDING   NOTE 

In  varying  degrees,  our  existing  federal  tax 
system  provides  equity,  incentives,  certainty, 
and  familiarity.  It  is  by  no  means  perfect, 
but  any  change  should  be  in  the  direction  of 
improvement,  balancing  the  various  goals  the 
system  seeks  to  achieve.  Consider: 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  domestic 
considerations,  the  addition  of  a  national 
sales  tax  would  clearly  not  improve  our  pres- 
ent federal  tax  system;  rather,  it  would  make 
it  distinctly  worse. 

On  the  International  side,  a  national  sales 
tax  would  not  bring  the  United  States  any 
advantages  which  would  alter  a  policy  de- 
cision against  the  tax  made  for  domestic 
reasons. 

Finally,  if  a  national  sales  tax  were  ever 
deemed  desirable  in  the  United  States,  It 
should  take  the  form  of  a  retail  sales  tax  aad 
not  a  value-added  tax. 

In  this  light,  the  case  against  a  value- 
added  tax  for  the  United  States  is  very 
strong. 

The  Value  Added  Tax — Rebuttal  of  a  Neg- 
ative View 
(By  Richard  W.  Llndholm)  • 
In  order  to  be  as  useful  as  possible  to  read- 
ers of  The  Tax  Executive  In  their  efforts  to 
evaluate   the   value-added    tax    (VAT),    my 
comments  will  be  releated  very  closely  to  the 
views  of  Mr.  Surrey  as  given  In  a  previous  is- 
sue of  this  Journal.' 

CONDITIONS  ARE  NEW 

Today  the  deslrabUity  of  VAT  as  a  source 
of  tax  revenues  must  be  considered  In  light 
of  the  Federal  Government's  greatly  expand- 
ed emphasis  on  human  welfare  expenditure 
goals.  In  the  1920'3,>  and  again  in  the  early 
I940's,  this  type  of  expenditure  emphasis  was 
not  the  principal  purpose  of  Federal  revenue 
maintenance  and  revenue  Increase  actions. 
This  is  the  great  change  In  today's  conditions 
from  those  of  yesterday.  Expenditures  at  the 
Federal  level  have  become  meaningfully  sim- 
ilar to  those  existing  at  the  local  and  state 
government  levels  when  many  states  Intro- 
duced the  retail  sales  tax  in  the  1930's.  This 
action  was  taken  to  prevent  a  revenue  short- 
age from  causing  a  sharp  decline  In  the  qual- 
ity of  primary  and  secondary  public  educa- 
tion. The  state  expenditure  goals  to  be 
reached  with  the  revenues  collected  from 
the  new  retail  sales  tax  Justified  the  intro- 
duction of  a  tax  that  did  not  attempt  to 
change  the  vertlcle  distribution  of  Incomes. 
This  continues  to  be  a  fundamental  aspect 
of  the  political  acceptance  of  the  state  and 
municipal  retail  sales  tax. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  basic  changes 
of  the  past  forty  years  that  make  the  cur- 
rent situation  relative  to  use  of  a  broad  in- 
direct Federal  tax  very  "new"  indeed.  For 
example,  taxes  as  a  percent  of  Gross  National 
Product  (GNP)  are  growing  year-by-year  In 
all  Industrial  nations.'  The  additional  rev- 
enues vised  directly  to  finance  social  security 
In  all  Its  various  aspects  have  been  expand- 
ing particularly  rapidly.  During  this  same  re- 
cent past  the  rates  of  customs  duties  have 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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been  declining.  The  goals  of  lowered  tariffs 
of  the  Kennedy  Round  are  also  our  goals  as 
the  world's  major  trading  and  Investing  na- 
tion. 

The  combined  economic  Impact  of  these 
three  simultaneous  fiscal  developments,  i.e., 
(1)  the  expanding  Federal  welfare  role,  (2)' 
higher  taxes  as  percent  of  GNP,  and  (3) 
reduced  tariffs.  Is  to  sharply  Increase  the 
need  to  consider  international  Impacts  of  tax 
methods  used  to  raise  the  National  Govern- 
ment's revenues.  In  many  export  categories 
the  competition  being  faced  by  American 
produced  goods  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
Is  very  sharp  indeed.  The  direct  impact  on 
costs  of  exporters  of  the  internal  tax  method 
used  in  the  nation  of  production  and  im- 
portation has  become  Important.  The  help- 
fulness of  the  strength  of  VAT  In  the  Inter- 
national economic  arena  Is  largely  another 
"new"  situation.*  High  domestic  taxes  and 
low  tariffs,  plus  the  ability  of  VAT  to  pro- 
vide an  Internationally  acceptable  proce- 
dure to  levy  compensating  border  taxes  and 
to  extend  refunds  to  exporters  gives  VAT  a 
"new"  internal  attractiveness.  The  favor- 
ableness  of  the  International  aspects  of  VAT 
Is  not  limited  to  the  trade  account  portion 
of  the  balance  of  payments.  VAT,  by  pro- 
viding a  new  major  tax  base,  permits  a 
reduction  of  taxes  on  capital,  profits  and 
savings.  This  makes  a  nation  using  VAT  a 
more  attractive  place  to  invest.  This  in  turn 
stimulates  economic  growth  and  helps  pre- 
vent a  negative  balance  of  International  pay- 
ments.* 

Mr.  Surrey's  suggestion  of  adjustments  at 
the  border  by  simply  giving  rebates  to  ex- 
porters and  collecting  border  taxes  on  Im- 
ports is  not  accepted  international  practice. 
We  protest  actions  along  these  lines  by  other 
nations  and  use  countervailing  tariff  legis- 
lative provisions  to  combat  the  economic 
effect.'  However,  we  do  not  react  in  this 
way  toward  a  similar  type  of  trade  Impact 
through  use  of  VAT.  This  appears  to  be  the 
typical  situation.  The  attitude  difference  per- 
haps arises  because  an  export  rebate  and  the 
associated  border  tax  arising  from  adjust- 
ments due  to  a  national  broad-based  tax 
cannot  be  easily  changed  upward  and  there 
is  therefore  strict  built-in  limits. 

A     TAX     THAT     USES     GROSS     NATIONAL     PRODUCT 
AS   ITS    BASE 

The  base  of  a  VAT  that  would  include 
all  value-added  sold  in  the  market  place  is 
our  familiar  business  portion  of  private  sec- 
tor GNP.  It  is  also  true  if  Government  serv- 
ices as  well  as  other  services  are  added  to 
this  total  that  the  aggregate  Is  total  con- 
sumption. Production  has  no  value  unlees 
It  is  directly  and  Indirectly  consumed  by 
those  willing  to  pay  a  price  of  some  kind.' 
Basically  production  and  consumption  are 
equal,  and  the  fact  this  is  only  true  In  a 
long-run  or  a  static  equilibrium  situation 
does  not  destroy  the  basic  truth  or  useful- 
ness of  the  relationship  when  considering 
the  nature  of  VAT. 

This  private  sector  GNP  total,  which  is 
the  one  reported  by  the  Office  of  Business 
Economics  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce,  includes  the  value  of  capital 
goods  produced  as  well  as  consumer  goods 
such  as  corn  flakes.  That  this  is  the  situa- 
tion is  sometimes  forgotten.  For  example, 
the  price  of  corn  flakes  at  retail  must  of 
necessity  Include  the  cost  of  the  consump- 
tion of  buildings  and  machines  used  from 
the  plow  to  the  cash  register  of  the  grocer. 
Therefore  to  calculate  the  private  sector 
GNP  total,  while  avoiding  double  counting, 
the  retail  total  reported  as  a  portion  of 
GNP  is  much  less  than  the  retail  sale  price 
of  these  goods.  The  total  is  the  value-added 
at  retail. 

In  some  cases  retail  GNP  will  be  50  per- 
cent of  the  wholesale  price  and  In  others  It 
may  be  10  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
aggregate  of  the  value  of  all  goods  and  serv- 
ices sold  Includes  all  the  costs,  and  this  cost 
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total  is  equal  to  the  production  total  which 
Is  GNP.  What  you  and  I  spend  for  consumer 
goods  and  services  Includes  in  Its  total  the 
cost  of  all  capital  goods  used,  as  well  as  all 
payments  to  governments  as  taxes. 

These  basic  characteristics  of  our  GNP 
data  are  well  known  and  do  not  create  seri- 
ous analytical  difficulties  to  knowledgeable 
people.  The  only  reason  for  bringing  it  up  is 
to  highlight  the  meanlnglessness  of  trying 
to  distinguish  between  a  production  tax  and 
a  sales  tax  or  between  a  gross  income  tax  and 
a  gross  production  tax,  or  even  between  a 
tax  on  consumption  and  a  tax  on  produc- 
tion or  a  tax  on  gross  income  or  receipts. 

The  VAT  literature  distinguishes  between 
what  is  called  a  consumption  type  VAT  and 
an  income  type  VAT.  The  difference  between 
the  two  approaches  Is  the  treatment  given 
to  capital  purchases.  In  the  Income  type  ap- 
proach, the  VAT  paid  on  capital  purchases 
is  not  deducted  in  calculating  VAT  liability, 
but  depreciation  allowances  are  provided.  In 
the  consumer  type,  the  VAT  which  is  In- 
cluded on  invoices  of  capital  pvirchases  Is 
deducted  the  same  as  is  true  of  all  other 
VAT  reported  as  paid  on  Invoices  of  pur- 
chases. 

It  is  extremely  easy  to  fall  into  the  error 
of  believing  VAT  is  not  being  paid  on  the 
value  of  the  production  that  went  Into  the 
creation  of  capital  goods  when  the  tax  paid 
is  immediately  deductible  In  calculating  the 
VAT  liability  of  the  business  firm  purchasing 
and  using  the  machine.  The  possibility  of 
making  this  error  has  been  compounded  by 
the  literature's  nomenclature  which  calls 
this  the  consumption  type  VAT.' 

What  the  consumption  type  VAT  admin- 
istrative procedure  does,  as  is  demonstrated 
in  a  little  arithmetic  example  given  below, 
is  to  prevent  a  portion  of  the  monetary  value 
of  a  nation's  production  or  value-added  from 
being  taxed  twice.  It  is  a  method  of  making 
VAT  live  up  to  its  (ravance  billing  of  being 
a  truly  net  gross  sales  or  turnover  or  pro- 
duction or  even  income  tax.  You  choose  the 
name  you  prefer — the  tax  is  the  same.  VAT 
of  the  consumption  type  Is  being  used  by 
both  France  and  Germany. 

Under  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  con- 
sumption type  administrative  machinery  it  Is 
assumed  that  each  year  all  capital  equipment 
purchased  is  used  up  in  productive  activity 
Just  as  is  the  case  of  all  electricity  pur- 
chased." Therefore  the  receipts  from  the  sales 
of  each  firm  must  Include  the  price  of  all 
capital,  as  well  as  the  price  of  all  electricity, 
and  in  addition,  of  course,  the  expenditures 
made  for  labor  and  the  return  on  capital 
funds  invested.  In  the  aggregate  and  over  a 
period  of  years  tills  Is  the  true  situation. 

Example  Calculations   (fO%    VAT)    Costs  of 
Production 

Prior 
Payment 
Payments  for —  of  VAT 

Taxes $40,000  

Capital    equipment 100,000         $10,000 

Electricity 10,000  1,000 

Labor 200.000  

Profits  and  interest-.     50,000  

Total  costs  and  selling 
price 400,000  11,000 

The  prior  payment  of  VAT  by  other  firms 
on  costs  is  $11,000.  If  taxes  are  deducted 
from  the  VAT  base  so  that  only  private  sector 
GNP  is  taxed,  the  VAT  check  written  to  the 
Treasury  by  this  firm  Is  $36 ,000 -$11. 000  or 
$25,000.  This  private  sector  GNP  total  does 
not  include  double  counting  nor  does  it  ex- 
empt value-added  In  producing  production 
goods.  VAT  by  using  the  approach  of  stick- 
ing continually  to  the  position  that  any 
value-added  on  which  VAT  had  previously 
been  collected  is  deductible  In  calculating 
the  tax  base,  avoids  the  difficulties  of  typical 
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turnover  taxes  and  also  of  Income  taxes  where 
Income  is  taxed  as  corporate  Income  and 
again  as  Individual  Income. 

This  excursion  Into  national  Income  ac- 
counting has  been  made  to  demonstrate  that 
VAT  is  Just  what  its  name  says.  It  is  a  tax 
on  value-added  and  it  is  applied  where  that 
value-added  arises  in  an  economy.  If  it  must 
be  labeled  an  income,  a  sales,  a  consumption, 
or  a  production  tax,  the  best  economic  sup- 
port exists  for  calling  it  a  production  tax. 
However,  the  Michigan  Business  Activity 
Tax,  really  a  type  of  VAT,  was  called  an  in- 
come tax  by  the  courts  and  the  tai^  sur  la 
valeur  ajoutei  (TVA)  of  France  was  labeled 
a  tax  on  consumption  under  the  understand- 
ing of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariff  and 
Trade  (GATT),"' 

RETAIL  SALES  TAX  INSTEAD  OF  VAT 

In  a  previous  footnote  it  was  noted  that 
Sweden  has  replaced  a  single  stage  largely 
retail  sales  tax  with  VAT.  This  change  was 
made  for  many  reasons.  Some  of  these  are: 

The  tax  evasion  problem  of  a  high  rate 
tax  on  a  single  transaction  completed  in 
many  cases  by  small  and  underfinanced 
businessmen  was  reduced. 

It  made  the  economic  stimulation  to  ex- 
porters a  refund  of  taxes  paid  by  others 
rather  than  the  elimination  of  the  tax  lia- 
bility on  the  portion  of  sales  not  sold  do- 
mestically at  retail. 

The  likelihood  of  the  incidence  of  the  tax 
being  passed  backward  in  lower  prices  to 
factors  of  production  rather  than  forward  In 
higher  retail  prices  was  Increased. 

While  avoiding  the  problem  of  collection 
from  each  establishment,  it  made  possible 
the  taxation  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
value  of  the  sales  of  the  seller  of  services, 
I.e.,  all  materials  and  equipment  plus  rent 
paid. 

It  avoided  taxj>ayer  protests  from  those 
who  saw  others  enjoying  the  consumption 
of  purchases  that  were  purchased  at  whole- 
sale or  for  production  and  therefore  ex- 
empted from  the  high  rate  retail  sales  tax. 

The  net  effect  of  Sweden  replacing  the 
national  retail  sales  tax  with  VAT  was  that 
It  permitted  a  broadening  of  the  base  and 
an  Increase  of  the  rate  and  collections  while 
decreasing  administrative  problems.  Increas- 
ing Justice  and  adding  to  Sweden's  interna- 
tional competitiveness. 

In  the  United  States,  these  good  reasons 
to  adopt  VAT  and  not  a  retail  sales  tax  are 
also  applicable.  However,  a  desire  to  avoid 
burdening  retail  sales  in  most  states  with 
another  very  substantial  tax  to  be  collected 
at  the  point  of  retail  sale  Is  another  Justifi- 
cation for  favoring  VAT  here.  The  VAT  lia- 
bility of  a  retailer  varies  depending  on  his 
markup.  The  retail  sale  liability  of  a  10  per- 
cent VAT  on  a  washing  machine  selling  for 
$200  with  a  20  i>ercent  of  selUng  price  mark- 
up is  $4  or  .2  percent.  The  VAT  liability  on 
retail  sale  of  a  men's  suit  for  $200  with  a 
50  percent  of  selling  price  markup  would  be 
5  percent  or  $10.  Because  the  retail  VAT 
liability  Is  a  variable  portion  of  the  retail 
selling  price,  depending  on  markup  percent- 
age, it  is  not  a  tax  added  on  at  time  of  sale, 
unless  the  retailer  wishes  his  customers  to 
know  the  markup  on  each  Item. 

Because  of  this  administrative  situation 
with  VAT.  it  does  not  become  another  retail 
sales  tax  to  be  added  on  to  sales  price  at 
point  of  sale.  This  of  course  would  not  be 
the  situation  with  a  national  retail  sales 
tax.  Instead  of  functioning  as  another  major 
tax  to  be  collected  at  point  of  sale,  VAT 
takes  on  the  characteristics  of  a  cost  of  doing 
business.  VAT  at  the  retail  level  Is  like  prop- 
erty taxes  and  payroll  taxes.  In  fact  it  is 
reported  that  some  Dutch  retailers  insisted 
on  being  covered  by  VAT  so  they  would  be 
able  to  benefit  from  VAT  credits  and  re- 
funds." 

TAXATION   INCIDENCE 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  all  taxes  are 
included  In  prices  paid  and  all  members  of 
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the  economic  community  are  continually 
passing  prices  and  receiving  prices.  Any  ele- 
ment of  the  economic  community  that  is 
able  to  pay  low  prices  lor  what  it  purchases 
and  to  charge  high  prices  for  what  it  sells, 
possesses  considerable  economic  power.  More 
than  likely  taxes  levied  on  any  base  of  this 
type  of  economic  unit  are  shifted  to  weaker 
economic  units  through  the  market  mech- 
anism. 

The  strong  economic  unit  could  be  .t  con- 
sumer employed  as  an  airline  pilot  and  the 
weak  economic  unit  could  be  an  American 
steel  plant.  It  Is  not  where  the  economic 
activity  is  located  in  the  production-Income 
circle  of  the  national  Income  accounts  that 
determines  the  ability  of  the  unit  to  main- 
tain and  Increase  its  economic  wellbelng. 
This  Is  a  function  of  all  the  various  elements 
that  determine  relative  economic  and  politi- 
cal strengths  in  a  society. 

VAT,  like  all  taxes,  provides  revenues  for 
Government  use.  Government  revenues  spent 
to  pro\'lde  services,  possessing  a  high  priority, 
but  difficult  or  Impossible  to  provide  outside 
of  Government,  greatly  increase  satisfactions 
or  economic  efficiencies  from  the  level  that 
would  exist  if  the  taxes  were  not  paid. 

More  than  likely  the  greatest  shortcoming 
of  our  existing  Federal  tax  system's  empha- 
sis on  abillty-to-pay  and  the  avoidance  of 
taxation  of  the  final  goal  of  all  economic 
activity — consumption — Is  Its  development 
of  an  ostrich  head-ln-the-sand  attitude  that 
taxation  does  not  transfer  consumer  goods 
and  services  from  private  control  to  Govern- 
ment control.  Yet.  of  course,  that  is  what 
taxation  Is  all  about. 

ECONOMIC    NEUTR.^LITT 

VAT  by  taking  a  portion  of  production. 
I.e..  GNP,  wherever  it  takes  place — In  an 
electronics  plant  or  a  ma  and  pa  grocery 
store^very  definitely  aims  directly  at  mak- 
ing this  transfer  of  economic  power  from 
the  private  economy  to  the  public  econ- 
omy. It  does  not  Judge  whether  one  type  of 
"for  sale"  productive  activity  is  more  use- 
ful than  another.  This  Judgment  as  to  social 
or  welfare  priorities  Is  left  to  Government 
expenditure  decls.ons.  If  Government  wishes 
to  stimulate  ma  and  pa  grocery  stores  it 
pays  a  subsidy  to  the  operators  of  these 
stores  out  of  the  resources  it  has  acquired 
through  application  of  its  taxes  to  the  total 
"for  sale"  productivity  of  the  economy. 

The  Justifiably  unfavorable  position  de- 
veloped by  the  Treasury  under  Mr.  Surrey's 
leadership  in  its  attitude  toward  what  is 
frequently  called  "tax  expenditures"  Is  ap- 
plicable to  any  tax  that  fails  to  apply  a  flat 
rate  to  the  "total  GNP  arising  from  the 
private  sector. '=  Relative  economic  positions 
.".re  changed  through  the  levy  of  taxes  at  a 
higher  rate  on  corporate  income  than  on 
individual  income  and  the  collection  of  an 
excise  tax  when  one  type  of  prodtict  is  sold 
and  not  when  another  type  Is  sold.  Tills, 
i.e.,  the  deviation  from  a  neutral  base,  is 
what  the  concept  of  "tax  expenditures"  is 
really  all  about.  Of  course,  the  undesirable- 
ness  of  using  a  tax  base  that  isn't  neutral  is 
heightened  if  the  rates  are  graduated.  A 
major  basic  economic  advantage  of  VAT 
ari.ses  from  its  economic  neutrality  and 
therefore  its  avoidance  of  "tax  expenditures." 

Undoubtedly  the  American  people  are  not 
ready  to  completely  abandon  "tax  expendi- 
tures" whether  it  takes  place  through  tax 
exemptions  or  tax  applications.  The  beliefs 
supporting  varied  tax  treatments  of  in- 
comes and  production  from  different  sources 
In  moving  toward  an  improved  society  are 
deeply  imbedded.  The  use  of  VAT  in  this 
sort  of  environment  can  at  most  provide 
a  substantial  economically  neutral  revenue 
flow  to  flnance  a  portion  of  properly  de- 
termined public  expenditure  choices.  How- 
ever, it  seems  to  me  that  this  can  be  a 
major  contribution  of  VAT  and  it  is  one 
that  Mr.  Surrey  and  all  others  interested  in 
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wise  use  of  scarce  economic  resources  should 
8upp>ort.  A  commentator  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  has  written:  "Perhaps  the 
overriding  consideration  that  has  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  value-added  principle  In 
Europe  Is  Its  Internal  and  external  neutrality 
at  the  retail  level." 
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U.S.    POLICY    TOWARD    AFRICA 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 15.  1971,  upon  returning  from  a  5- 
week  study  tour  of  several  African  na- 
tions and  just  1  week  after  having  been 
appointed  by  President  Nixon  to  serve  as 
a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  I  issued  a  press  state- 
ment in  which  I  assessed  for  our  Govern- 
ment the  implications  for  U.S.  policy  of 
the  intensity  of  the  determination  for 
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freedom  of  the  black  majorities  in  South 
Africa,  Guinea-Bissau,  and  Cape  Verde. 

Included  in  this  statement  is  a  set  of 
preliminary  recommendations  that,  in 
general,  advised  that  the  United  States 
"get  on  the  side  of  freedom"  and  "work 
towards  the  peaceful  and  expeditious 
termination  of  minority  rule"  in  the  mi- 
nority-ruled and  colonial  areas  of  Africa. 

Following  this  press  statement,  I  began 
to  prepare  in  comprehensive  form  a  set 
of  recommendations  on  the  U.S.  policies 
from  the  information  and  insight  that  I 
gained  during  this  trip.  These  recom- 
mendations were  detailed  in  the  docu- 
ment, which  I  issued  in  a  December  14 
press  conference,  entitled  "Action  Mani- 
festo as  a  Result  of  My  Trip  to  South 
Africa,  Guinea-Bissau  and  Cape  Verde," 
and  were  presented  in  this  form  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  to  Dr.  Kissinger. 

There  are  some  55  recommendations. 
Although  these  arise  primarily  from  my 
recent  trip  to  Guinea-Bissau,  Cape  Verde, 
and  South  Africa,  certain  other  immedi- 
ate aspects  of  U.S.-African  policy  are  ad- 
dressed. Recommendation  54  relates  to 
Zimbabwe  and,  inter  alia,  urges  that  our 
Government  recognize  that  the  Heath/ 
Smith  "Proposals  for  a  Settlement"  do 
not  secure  to  the  people  of  Zimbabwe 
majority  rule  or  self-determination  in 
terms  of  their  rights  as  set  forth  in  the 
Charter  o/  the  United  Nations.  Recom- 
mendation 55  addresses  to  our  Govern- 
ment some  of  the  many  questions  raised 
by  the  anomalous  and  unprecedented 
half  billion  dollar  commitment  in  the 
Azores  agreement  by  this  Government  to 
Portugal  which  is  waging  three  colonial 
wars  against  black  people  in  Africa.  In 
fact,  it  was  the  conclusion  of  this  Accord 
which  constrained  me  to  submit  to  the 
President  my  resignation  from  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  on  December  17,  1971. 

The  statement  which  I  made  at  that 
time  rehearses  some  of  the  serious  prob- 
lems with  respect  to  U.S.  policy  toward 
Africa  which  confronted  me  as  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  well  as  my  inability  to  get  im- 
derway  a  consultative  process  on  these 
vital  issues.  Indeed,  I  was  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  considerations  of  integ- 
rity and  of  the  desperate  need  to  turn 
U.S.  policy  around  from  the  perilous 
course  on  which  it  has  embarked,  re- 
quired that  I  completely  disassociate  my- 
self from  the  administration  on  African 
policy  and  submit  my  resignation. 

Of  most  significant  note  is  the  fact  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  many 
messages  that  I  have  received  to  date  in 
regard  to  this  decision  have  been  con- 
gratulatory and  supportive.  A  most  gen- 
erous percentage  of  these  expressions  has 
come  from  spokesmen  for  the  some  26 
million  U.S.  citizens  of  African  descent 
whose  wishes  and  loyal  presence  are  not 
being  considered  in  the  shaping  of  our 
Government's  diplomatic  and  trade 
policies  with  Portugal  and  the  minority- 
ruled  areas  of  Africa. 

Following  are  the  full  texts  of  both  the 
Action  Manifesto,  and  of  my  statement 
of  resignation  as  it  was  made  in  a  press 
conference  called  by  me  on  December  17, 
1971: 


January  18,  1972 

Action  Manifesto  as  a  Result  of  My  Trip 
TO  South  Africa,  Guinea-Bissau  and  Cape 
Verde 

(By  the  Honorable  Charles  C.  Dicgs,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Africa  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives ) 

PROLOGUE 

This  prologue  which  is  drawn  from  my 
Press  Statement  of  September  15,  upon  my 
ret\irn  from  the  fact-finding  mission  to  sev- 
eral African  countries.  Including  Guinea- 
Bissau,  Cape  Verde  and  South  Africa,  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  background  for  this  Ac- 
tion Manifesto  which  consists  of  s  number 
of  recommendations  for  United  States  Pol- 
icy resulting,  for  the  most  part,  from  the 
trip.  In  view  of  the  Immediacy  of  concern 
on  the  proposed  Heath/Smith  settlement, 
and  In  view  of  the  action  which  was  an- 
nounced last  week  by  this  government  of 
the  agreement  on  the  Azores,  recommenda- 
tions have  been  added  on  these  two  sub- 
jects. 

The  visit  to  Guinea-Bissau  and  Cape 
Verde  was  extremely  Informative,  both  on  the 
stark  racism  of  the  Portuguese  Government 
and  on  the  tenuous  situation  of  the  Portu- 
guese in  Guinea-Bissau.  Guinea-Bissau  Is  an 
armed  camp,  and  the  Portuguese  are  indeed 
beleaguered.  At  the  same  time.  It  was  obvious 
that  a  consideration  of  the  effect  of  the 
PAIGC  must  include  not  only  its  military 
gains  and  its  concomitant  efforts  to  improve 
conditions  in  the  liberated  areas,  but  even 
the  housing,  health  and  educational  pro- 
grams currently  being  undertaken  In  the 
Portuguese-held  areas  In  Guinea  and  on  Cape 
Verde. 

The  basic  fact  which  I  found  on  the  fact- 
finding mission  to  South  Africa  was  the  In- 
domitable spirit  and  the  unquenchable  will 
of  the  people  of  South  Africa  to  be  free.  I 
have  rturned  with  the  conviction  that  ma- 
jority rule  in  South  Africa  is  inevitable  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  particularly  the 
United  States,  has  no  choice  but  to  get  on 
the  side  of  freedom. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  start  predicting  when 
or  how,  but  the  countdown  has  begun. 

Our  government,  at  present,  decries  vio- 
lence as  a  means  of  liberation,  without  con- 
demning the  violence  which  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  uses  to  enforce  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  majority  of  the  people.  The 
United  States  must  recognize  that  any  means 
are  legitimate  so  long  as  the  recalcitrance  of 
the  South  African  Government  continues. 

FVjr,  despite  some  questioning  among  some 
of  the  while  elements  in  South  Africa,  the 
situation  of  the  African  Is  worsening.  He  has 
no  right  of  political  participation  in  the 
government,  no  right  of  movement,  no  right 
to  work  or  even  to  live  with  his  family.  We 
found  no  evidence  either  that  the  inhuman, 
all  pervasive  restrictions  on  the  majority  of 
the  people,  or  that  the  repressive  laws — ap- 
plicable against  anyone,  black  or  white,  who 
opposes  the  system — are  being  mitigated  one 
iota.  In  fact,  the  resettlement  projects,  the 
Terrorism  Act  trials,  the  detention,  the  tor- 
tures, the  deaths  in  detention  and  the  baa- 
nlngs  by  unchallengable  executive  flat  con- 
tinue. The  pass  laws,  under  which  2,600 
Africans  are  arrested  each  day,  symbolize  the 
tyranny  and  the  repression. 

In  my  opinion,  the  United  States,  as  the 
leading  power  in  the  world,  must  act  to  avoid 
the  holocaust  which  will  otherwise  surely 
come.  The  government  must  reform  its  own 
employment  practices  in  its  enterprises.  In- 
cluding the  embas.sy  and  consulates  In  South 
Africa. 

There  is  positively  no  Justification,  under 
present  administration  policy,  whereunder 
black  foreign  service  officers  are  not  as- 
signed to  South  Africa.  Such  assignments 
must   be  made   without  delay.  The  city  of 
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Soweto  has  nearly  a  million  blacks,  there 
should  be  a  USIS  office  there. 

In  my  discussions  with  various  U.S.  busi- 
ness managers  in  South  Africa,  as  well  as  In 
my  visit  to  NASA,  I  found  an  utter  lack  of 
realization  that  blacks  are  human  beings. 
The  United  States  Government,  In  its  own 
enlightened  interest,  must  end  its  complicity 
with  ai>artheld,  and  work  towards  the  peace- 
fiU  and  expeditious  termination  of  minority 
rule  in  South  Africa. 

It  is  Incontrovertible  that  U.S.  business, 
representing  the  second  largest  foreign  In- 
vestment in  South  Africa  and  concentrated 
in  the  manufacturing  and  dynamic  sectors, 
buttresses  the  South  African  economy  and, 
therefore,  the  present  government  and 
apartheid.  Its  presence  not  only  renders  the 
U.S.  hostage  to  apartheid,  it  provides  a  stake 
in  the  status  quo.  Because  of  the  Innumer- 
able policy  and  legal  difficulties  tn  forcing 
U.S.  business  to  disengage,  I  am  directing 
present  efforts  against  the  exploitation  of  the 
blacks  by  U.S.  business,  which  uses  the 
apartheid  system  as  an  excuse  for  slave  labor 
practices. 

The  United  States  Government  must  use 
every  legitimate  means  to  bring  U.S.  busi- 
ness to  dedicate  itself  to  the  principles  and 
effectuation  of  lair  employment  practices 
with  respect  to  wages,  training  and  educa- 
tional programs,  fringe  benefits,  and  sp>ecial 
services  and  programs  for  the  African.  Amer- 
ican firms  must  push  beyond  th«  limits  of 
the  permissible  and  end  their  racist  practices. 
The  signs — Whites  Only — and  the  segregated 
facilities  and  the  discrimination  in  Jobs 
which  we  witnessed  both  in  U.S.  plants  In 
South  Africa  and  as  the  NASA  facility  there 
must  be  eliminated. 

I  have  long  opposed  the  sugar  quota  for 
South  Africa,  and  frankly,  I  was  shocked 
when  I  visited  the  sugar  estates  and  actual- 
ly witnessed  the  blatant  racism  of  the  Sugar 
Association  and  the  deplorable  conditions  of 
employment  for  the  svigar  workers — the 
wages,  the  housing,  the  diet,  and  the  long 
hours  of  work. 

The  potential  of  a  free  South  Africa,  with 
its  tremendous  natural,  industrial,  and  hu- 
man resources  for  all  of  Its  people.  Indeed, 
for  all  of  Africa,  is  unlimited. 

South  Africa  is  not  isolated  from  the  tide 
of  self-determination  and  freedom  which  has 
revolutionized  the  world  in  the  middle  of  this 
century.  Through  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  majority  rule,  self-determination 
and  human  rights  have  become  recognized 
legal  obligations  of  all  member  countries.  In- 
cluding South  Africa  and  the  United  States. 
The  international  community  has  been  trans- 
formed from  Independent  powers  and  de- 
pendent areas  to  communities  of  sovereign 
and  Independent  states.  This  tide  of  free- 
dom is  a  surging  undertow  In  South  Africa 
that  will  overcome. 

We  must  utilize  all  our  resources  for  its 
early  realization;  for  although  In  the  final 
analysis  the  resolution  Is  coming  from  the 
people  themselves,  external  forces  and  exter- 
nal assistance  can  make  a  vast  difference  in 
the  way  In  which  their  freedom  wUi  be  won. 
I  have  thus  Issued  this  Action  Manifesto 
with  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  to  Dr.  Kissinger  for  United  States 
Government  action. 
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!.  That  the  United  States  take  meaning- 
ful steps,  as  spelled  out  below,  (1)  to  end 
Its  complicity  with  apartheid,  (2)  to  Im- 
plement Its  pronouncements  of  adherence 
to  the  principle  of  self-determination  and 
of  abhorrence  of  apartheid  with  concrete 
actions  towards  their  realization,  (3)  to  com- 
ply with  United  States  obligations  under 
Articles  1,  2,  S5  and  66  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  and  (4)  to  act  In  accordance 
with  the  moral  and  legal  standards  of  the 
Constitution. 

2.  That  the  United  States  Government 
show  cause  why  it  should  not,  as  an  earnest 
of  Its  position  on  human  rights  and  self- 
determination,  downgrade  its  representation 
In  South  Africa  and  Portugal  to  the  Charge 
level. 

3.  That  the  United  States  condemn  the 
violence  with  which  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  and  Portugal  perpetuate  their 
rule  m  these  countries. 

4.  That  the  United  States  cease  its  con- 
demnation of  the  efforts  by  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  these  areas  to  achieve  their 
freedom  by  the  only  means  available  to 
them,  and  in  reafBrmatlon  of  the  principles 
enunciated  In  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence— principles  which  gave  birth  to  the 
American  Revolution  and  to  the  United 
States  of  America — acknowledge  the  sacred 
right  of  these  peoples  to  use.  so  long  as  the 
recalcitrance  of  those  governments  continues, 
whatever  means  are  necessary  to  achieve 
self-determination  and  to  win  their  free- 
dom. 

5.  That  the  United  States  contribute  to  the 
United  Nations  Trust  Pund.  The  Pund  Is 
made  up  of  voluntary  contributions  and  Is 
used  for : 

"(a)  Legal  assistance  to  persons  per- 
secuted under  the  repressive  and  discrimi- 
natory legislation  of  South  Africa; 

"(b)  Relief  to  such  persons  and  their  de- 
pendents; 

"(c)  Education  of  such  persons  and  their 
dependents; 
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"(d)  Relief  for  refugees  from  South 
Africa." 

(General  Assembly  Resolution  2397 
(XXIII)  of  2  December  1968). 

The  General  Assembly  Report  of  October, 
1971  listed  the  following  contributions  as  re- 
ceived during  the  previous  12  months:  Axis- 
trla.  $5,000;  Belgium,  $20,149;  Bulgaria,  $1.- 
000;  Cyprus,  $242;  Denmark,  $66,796;  Finland, 
$25,000;  Prance,  $20,000;  Ghana,  $1,000;  Ire- 
land, $2,750:  Jamaica,  $840;  Japan,  $20,000; 
Khmer  Republic,  $1,000;  Liberia,  $1,000; 
Morocco,  $3,972;  Norway,  $35,000;  Pakistan, 
$3,000:  Saudi  Arabia,  $2,400;  Sweden,  $77,369; 
Yugoslavia.  $1,000.  Note,  there  was  no  con- 
tribution by  the  United  SUtes. 

6.  That  United  States  NATO  contributions 
to  Portugal  should  be  suspended  until  Por- 
tugal recognizes  its  obUgations  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter  with  respect  to  the 
self-determination  of  the  people  of  GiUnea- 
Blssau,  Angola  and  Mozambique,  and  until 
Portugal  ceases  its  expenditure  of  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  its  budget  to  fight  a 
colonial  war  in  Africa.  This  recommendation 
is  underscored  by  (1)  the  absence  of  any 
significant  military  reason  for  such  contri- 
bution (the  United  States  NATO  contribu- 
tion to  Portugal  amounts  to  "approximately 
one-fourth  of  one  percent  of  Portuguese  mil- 
itary expenditures")  and  (2)  Portugal's  ex- 
penditure of  almost  50  "Tc  of  its  budget  for 
military  purposes. 

7.  That  the  United  States  suspend  all  sales 
to  the  Portuguese  armed  forces  until  such 
time  as  Portugal  takes  the  two  actions  speci- 
fied in  Recommendation  6. 

8.  That  again,  until  Portugal  takes  the  two 
actions  specified  in  Recommendation  6,  the 
United  States  suspend  all  sales  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Portugal  or  to  Portuguese  buy- 
ers, whether  such  sales  are  public  or  com- 
mercial, of  the  following: 

(a)  Aircraft  which  can  be  used  for  troop 
transport; 

(b)  Aims,  ammunition,  and  items  of  a 
weapons  nature: 

(c)  Items  for  the  use  of,  or  by,  the  Portu- 
guese armed  forces; 

(d)  Spare  parts  and  third  party  com- 
ponentry for  any  of  the  above. 

9.  That  United  States  export  licenses  for 
the  sale  of  any  of  the  items  listed  In  the 
prior  two  paragraphs  be  denied.  The  present 
arms  embargo  against  Portugal  not  only 
raises  questions  of  adequacy  of  enforcement; 
it  continues  a  military  partnership  with 
Portugal  without  regard  to  either  Portugal's 
violations  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  those 
territories  or  to  Portugal's  obligations  under 
internaUonal  law,  and  Indeed  without  regard 
to  our  own  obUgations  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  (validated  and  G-dest 
license  controls)  and  State  Department  (Mu- 
nitions Control)  should  be  amended  accord- 
ingly. 

10.  That  the  United  States  suspend  all 
Export-Import  Bank  facilities  to  Portugal 
until  such  time  as  Portugal  takes  the  two 
actions  specified  in  Recommendation  6. 

11.  That  the  United  States  pursue  a  posi- 
tive program  for  bringing  Portugal  to  re- 
think its  obdurate  position  on  Guinea-Bis- 
sau and  Cape  Verde. 

12.  That  the  United  States  cease  its  ob- 
struction of  efforts  by  other  NATO  coun- 
tries to  place  on  the  agenda  an  item  to  re- 
consider NATO  assistance  to  Portugal  and 
that  the  United  States  Government  use  every 
effort  to  have  this  item  placed  on  the  agenda 
for  the  next  NATO  Council  meeting. 

13.  That  the  United  States  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary.  Including  amending  its 
validated  license  regulations,  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  defoliants  to  Portuguese  buyers. 

,  14.  That  the  United  States  clearly  and 
publicly  state  Its  support  for  self-determina- 
tion for  the  people  of  Guinea-Bissau  and 
Cape  Verde. 
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15.  That  the  United  States  either  bi- 
laterally, or  through  the  United  Nations, 
give  humanitarian  aid  to  the  PAIOC  and 
other  liberation  movements.  (The  leaslblUty 
of  such  aid  is  attested  by  the  program  of  the 
Swedish  Government  which  has  an  on-going 
assistance  program  to  liberation  movements 
and,  In  the  calendar  year  of  1971  will  con- 
tribute to  the  PAIGC  1.750.000  kroner  In 
kind  for  humanitarian  or  educational  pur- 
poses ) . 

16.  That  the  United  States  C3overnment 
welcome  the  leaders  of  the  PAIGC  and  other 
liberation  movements  for  visits  to  this  coun- 
try and  that  United  States  officials  meet 
with  such  leaders. 

17.  That  the  United  States  endeavor  to 
get  the  two  sides,  the  PAIGC  and  other 
liberation  movements,  and  the  Government 
of  Portugal,  together  to  the  conference  table 
on  the  basis  of  the  Lusaka  Manifesto,  the 
principles  of  which  the  United  States  gen- 
erally endorsed. 

18.  That  the  United  States  support  multi- 
lateral and/or  bilateral  programs  of  humani- 
tarian support  to  the  liberation  movements, 
through  the  provision  of  educational  and 
reading  materials,  as  well  as  medical  sup- 
plies, to  people  In  the  liberated  areas  and 
to  refugees. 

19.  That  the  United  States  adopt  a  posi- 
tive and  substantial  program  of  assistance 
to  Southern  African  refugees. 

20.  That  our  foreign  policy  towards  South 
Africa  be  completely  revamped.  Our  present 
foreign  policy  towards  South  Africa  is  based 
on  pronouncemeuts  of  abhorrence  of  apart- 
heid on  the  one  liand.  and  coexistence  with, 
and  even  support  of,  its  adherents  on  the 
other.  In  our  own  enlightened  Interest,  this 
must  be  changed,  and  we  mxxst  come  to  grips 
with  the  fact  of  change  in  South  Africa  due 
not  to  the  largesse  of  the  whites,  but  to  the 
determination  of  the  majority  to  achieve 
self-determination.  To  this  end,  the  United 
States  should  affirmatively  adopt  a  policy, 
attuned  to  and  supporting  the  majority  and 
their  rights. 

21.  That  the  United  States  clearly  and  pub- 
licly state  the  legal  position  on  the  Bantus- 
tans,  namely,  that  ( 1 )  they  are  illegal  under 
International  law,  and  (2)  that  International 
law  requires  the  right  of  political  participa- 
tion in  the  Government  of  South  Africa  by 
all  the  people  without  distinction  as  to  race, 
color,  aex.  language  or  religion. 

22.  That  the  United  States  establish  sub- 
stantial contact  with  the  majorty  in  South 
Africa  through  the  opening  of  USIS  offices  in 
Soweto  and  in  other  large  black  communi- 
ties. 

23.  That  the  government  reform  its  own 
enterprises  In  South  Africa  and  terminate 
the  apartheid  practices  I  observed  there,  and 
that  the  embassy  and  consular  staffs  be  in- 
tegrated at  all  posts  and  at  all  levels  in  Soutb 
Africa,  and  specifically: 

(a)  That  the  United  States  assign  black 
personnel  without  delay  to  the  embassy  and 
consulate  staff  and  to  the  USIS  staff  In  South 
Africa  on  all  levels,  and 

(b)  That  local  blacks  be  employed  by  the 
diplomatic  and  consulate  staff  at  each  post 
and  In  all  categories. 

24.  That  guidelines  be  established  for  the 
United  States  Embassy  and  Consulate  Post 
for  (1)  the  use  of  segregated  facilities  In 
South  Africa,  and  (2)  for  entertaining  by 
United  States  Government  personnel  on  a 
non-racial  basis,  and  (3)  for  their  attend- 
ance at  segregated  functions.  (I  cannot  ac- 
cept the  position  of  the  Department  of  State 
that  (a)  It  gives  maximum  discretion  to  our 
Ambassador  in  regard  to  the  "delicate  prob- 
lem of  having  to  maintain  adequate  rela- 
tions with  the  authorities  while  continuing 
to  support  and  project  our  abhorrence  of 
apartheid  and  dedication  to  multiracial  prin- 
ciples" and  (b)  it  permits  the  Ambassador 
to  exercise  "this  discretion  in  tailoring  the 
nature  of  his  entertainment  and  that  of  his 
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staff  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  occasion."  Under 
these  vague  standards,  spelled  out  in  Mr. 
Abshire's  letter  to  me  of  July  26,  1971,  our 
Ambassador  gave  a  large,  segregated  reception 
Which  has  subjected  the  United  States  to 
much  criticism  in  South  Africa  and  in  the 
United  States.  Our  policy  interests  require 
the  establishment  of  functional  and  legal 
guidelines  for  embassy,  consular  and  all  of- 
ficial United  States  Government  personnel  in 
South  Africa  as  to  their  participation  at  of- 
ficial and  social  functions  and  their  use  of 
segregated  facilities). 

25.  That  the  agreement  with  South  Africa 
for  tracking  stations  in  South  Africa  (T.I.A.S. 
4562  of  September  13,  1960)  be  terminated 
according  to  its  terms  and,  in  the  interim, 
( 1 )  that  NASA  be  required  to  end  its  apart- 
heid policies  and  racist  practices  and  (2) 
that  there  be  no  discrimination  in  either 
the  conditions  of  labor  and  employment  or 
in  the  facilities  available  to  employees.  The 
callous  racism  and  apartheid  which  I  found 
at  the  NASA  Tracking  Station  near  Johan- 
nesburg must  be  ended. 

26.  That  the  role  of  the  Commercial  At- 
tache and  Economic  Officer  be  reexamined 
and  their  functions  of  encouraging  United 
States  businesses  in  South  Africa  be  ter- 
minated. 

27.  That  the  United  States  Government 
take  a  stand  against  business  expansion  in 
South  Africa  until  such  time  as  South  Africa 
ceases  its  racial  policies,  and  Implement  ef- 
fective disincentives  to  United  States  busi- 
ness Investment  in  South  Africa. 

28.  That  the  United  States  advise  businesses 
that,  if  they  decide  to  stay  in  South  Africa, 
they  do  so  at  their  own  risk;  and  in  the  event 
of  difficulties  with  liberation  elements,  the 
United  States  Government  will  not  support 
them  or  afford  protection. 

29.  That  the  United  States  Government 
actively  and  publicly  use  its  power  and  in- 
fluence to  cause  and  assist  United  States 
businesses  In  South  Africa  to: 

(a)  Close  the  communications  gap  between 
United  States  headquarters  and  their  sub- 
sidiaries and  branch  offices  in  South  Africa; 

(b)  To  pay  equal  pay  for  equal  work; 

(c)  To  get  on  with  the  task  of  training 
and  whatever  else  is  necessary  so  that  blacks, 
coloreds  and  whites  are  performing  equal 
work  on  a  substantial  scale; 

(d)  To  throw  off  local  coloration  and  give 
respect  to  ail  employees; 

(e)  In  sum,  to  establish  fair  employment 
practices  and  to  refuse  to  adhere  to  racial 
policies  and  practices. 

30.  (a)  That  Executive  Order  No.  10925 
be  amended  so  that,  with  respect  to  those 
United  States  businesses  in  South  Africa,  fair 
employment  practices  in  their  South  African 
enterprises  be  a  condition  for  their  eligibility 
for  government  contracts.  I  am  also  planning 
to  Introduce  legislation  for  this  purpose. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  Executive  Order 
10925  requiring  non-discrimination  by  gov- 
ernment contractors  and  in  view  of  Pan- 
Am's  exclusion  of  Black  Americans  from  its 
African  runs,  each  United  States  Govern- 
ment agency  having  a  contract  with  Pan- 
Am  should  review  such  contract  under  sec- 
tion 301  (6)  concerning  sanctions  and  rem- 
edies for  noncompliance  with  the  discrimina- 
tion clause. 

31.  That  an  appropriate  mechanism  be  es- 
tablished within  the  executive  departments 
to  investigate  the  practices  of  American  firms 
In  South  Africa,  to  report  to  the  Executive 
and  Congress  thereon,  and  to  advise  as  to 
those  firms  which  are  not  implementing  fair 
employment  practices. 

32.  That  the  United  States  Government  es- 
tablish an  Honor  Roll  of  those  firms  who  are 
Implementing  fair  employment  practices,  and 
are  providing  substantial  educational,  coun- 
seling and  training  for  their  African  em- 
ployees. 

33.  That  the  United  States  Government  end 
all  Export-Import  Bank  facilities  and  serv- 
ices  for   South   Africa.   As   brought   out   In 
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our  hearings  of  June  3,  1971,  at  which  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
appeared  before  the  Subcommittee,  the  fol- 
lowing services  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
are  allowable  under  present  guidelines  for 
South  Africa: 

(1)  Short-term  PCIA  [Foreign  Credit  In- 
surance Association]  insurance. 

(2)  Medium-term  PCIA  Insurance.  As  of 
April  30,  1971,  $9,882,000  insurance  was  au- 
thorized. 

(3)  Guarantees  of  loans  by  United  States 
financial  institutions  to  South  African  pur- 
chases of  United  States  goods  or  services. 

(4)  Guarantees  of  loans  by  non  United 
States  financial  Institutions  to  South  African 
purchasers  of  United  States  goods  or  services. 

Export-Import  Bank  has  informed  the  Sub- 
committee that  as  of  April  30.  1971,  $20,- 
246,000  guarantees  were  authorized  as  medi- 
um-term guarantees,  but  did  not  indicate  the 
nationality  (i.e..  United  States  or  South  Afri- 
can) of  the  exporter  bank. 

(5)  Exim  discount  loans  to  South  African 
purchasers.  In  his  statement  on  May  20, 
1970,  before  the  Subcommittee,  a  State  De- 
partment witness  had  listed  the  Exlm  Bank 
exposure  in  South  Africa  as  confined  to 
medium-term  and  short-term  insurance  and 
guarantees,  adding  that  no  Exlm  loans  or 
credits  have  been  issued  for  transactions  with 
South  Africa  since  1959.  However,  four  dis- 
count loan  commitments  to  South  African 
companies  were  approved  by  Exim  between 
October  20,  1969  and  February  25,  1971  for 
export  sales  to  South  Africa,  indicating  a 
change  and  relaxation  of  policy  by  this 
Administration.  (Two  of  these  transactions 
were  cancelled  by  the  borro^rers) . 

(6)  The  facilities  of  the  Foreign  Credit 
Insurance  Association  for  insuring  political 
risks  In  South  Africa. 

(7)  The  Export  Expansion  Facility  for 
Insuring  higher  risks  transactions. 

(8)  Guarantees  of  non-United  States  loans 
to  cover  local  costs  related  to  United  States 
purchases. 

(9)  The  re-lending  credit  program. 

(10)  The  provision  by  Exlm  Staff  of  guid- 
ance and  information  to  South  African  im- 
porters and  United  States  exporters  to  South 
Africa. 

(11)  And  the  availability  to  South  Africa 
of  Exim's  program  of  providing  direct  loans 
to  a  foreign  government  suffering  temporary 
dollar  shortages  was  not  stated  outside  of 
present  guidelines  by  the  Exim  Bank  witness 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  June  3. 

34.  That  Section  307  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  19  U.S.C.  1307,  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  goods  pro- 
duced by  forced  labor  be  enforced.  This  pro- 
vision reads ; 

"All  goods,  wares,  articles,  and  merchandise 
mined,  produced,  or  manufactured  wholly 
or  in  part  in  any  foreign  country  by  convict 
labor  or/and  forced  labor  or/and  Indentured 
labor  under  penal  sanctions  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  entry  at  any  of  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Importation  thereof 
is  hereby  prohibited,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  enforcement  of  this  provision. 
The  provisions  of  this  section  relating  to 
goods,  wares,  articles,  and  merchandise 
mined,  produced,  or  manufactured  by  forced 
labor  or/and  Indentured  labor,  shall  take 
effect  on  January  1,  1932;  but  in  no  case  shall 
such  provisions  be  applicable  to  goods,  wares, 
articles,  or  merchandise  so  mined,  produced, 
or  manufactured  which  are  not  mined,  pro- 
duced, or  manufactured  in  such  quantities 
in  the  United  States  as  to  meet  the  con- 
sumptive demands  of  the  United  States. 

•  Forced  labor,"  as  herein  used,  shall  mean 
all  work  or  service  which  is  exacted  from 
any  person  under  the  menace  of  any  penalty 
for  its  nonperformance  and  for  which  the 
worker  does   not  offer  himself  voluntarily. 
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(June  17,  1930,  ch.  497,  title  HI,  section  307, 
46  Stat.  689)." 

35.  That  the  sugar  quota  for  South  Africa 
be  terminated;  and  that  In  no  circumstances 
should  South  Africa  be  permitted  an  In- 
creased allocation  so  long  as  the  benefits  of 
the  quota  do  not  inure  to  the  majority  of 
the  people.  I  personally  witnessed  the  bla- 
tant racism  of  the  South  African  Sugar  As- 
sociation and  the  deplorable  conditions  of 
employment  of  the  workers  as  to  wages, 
housing,  diet,  and  hours  of  work.  To  this 
end.  I  recommend: 

(a)  That  the  President,  acting  pursuant  to 
Section  202(d)  (1 )  (B) ,  suspend  the  continua- 
tion of  the  sugar  quota  for  South  Africa. 
This  section  provides: 

"(B)  Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
President  finds  that  the  establishment  or 
continuation  of  a  quota  or  any  part  thereof 
for  any  foreign  country  would  be  contrary 
to  the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States, 
such  quota  or  part  thereof  shall  be  with- 
held or  suspended,  and  such  Importation 
shall  not  be  permitted.  A  quantity  of  sugar 
equal  to  the  amount  of  any  quota  so  with- 
held or  suspended  shall  be  prorated  to  the 
other  countries  listed  in  subsection  (c)  (3) 
(A)  (Other  than  any  country  whose  qucrta  Is 
withheld  or  suspended)  on  the  basis  of  the 
quotas  then  In  effect  for  such  countries." 

(b)  That  South  Africa  not  be  eligible  for 
the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of  Section  202 
(d)(2)(A)  of  the  Sugar  Act.  This  section 
provides : 

"(2)  (A)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that 
it  Is  not  practicable  to  obtain  the  quantity 
of  sugar  needed  from  foreign  countries  to 
meet  any  Increase  during  the  year  In  the 
requirements  of  consumers  under  section  201 
by  apportionment  to  countries  pursuant  to 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  such  quantity 
of  sugar  may  be  imported  on  a  first -come, 
first-served  basis  from  any  foreign  country, 
except  that  no  sugar  shall  be  authorized  for 
importation  from  Cuba  until  the  United 
States  resumes  diplomatic  relations  with 
that  country  and  no  sugar  shall  be  author- 
ized for  importation  here  under  from  any 
foreign  country  with  respect  to  which  a 
finding  by  the  President  is  in  effect  under 
paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  this  subsection:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  finding  shall  not  be  made 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  unless 
the  Secretary  also  finds  that  limited  sugar 
supplies  and  increases  in  prices  have  created 
or  may  create  an  emergency  situation  sig- 
nificantly interfering  with  the  orderly  move- 
ment of  foreign  raw  sugar  to  the  United 
States.  In  authorizing  the  importation  of 
such  sugar  the  Secretary  shall  give  special 
consideration  to  countries  which  agree  to 
purchase  for  dollars  additional  quantities  of 
United  States  agricultural  products.  In  the 
event  that  the  requirements  of  consimners 
under  section  201  are  thereafter  reduced  In 
the  same  calendar  year,  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding such  Increase  In  requirements  shall 
be  deducted  pro  rata  from  the  quotas  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  and  this 
subsection." 

36.  That  the  arms  embargo  against  South 
Africa  include: 

(a)  All  sales  to,  or  for,  the  South  African 
military.  Including  the  provision  of  spare 
parts,  componentry  and  repairs.  The  relaxa- 
tion of  the  arms  embargo  by  the  present  Ad- 
ministration to  permit  certain  sales  of  air- 
craft to  the  South  African  military  must  be 
ended. 

(b)  All  sales  of  light  aircraft,  military  or 
civilian,  destined  for  South  Africa.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  recommendation  U  indi- 
cated by  the  structure  of  the  South  African 
military  forces,  in  which  all  physically  quali- 
fied white  males  must  serve  and  in  which 
Africans  cannot  serve — a  structure  such  that 
the  "citizen  forces"  and  citizen  "air  com- 
mandos" form  an  Integral  part  of  the  defense 
force  of  the  country.  Thus,  planes  sold  for 
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clvUlan  use  are  in  fact  available  for  military 
purposes. 

(c)  Traimng  to  South  African  military,  In- 
cluding correspondence  courses  and  partici- 
pation In  conferences. 

(d)  Cooperation  in,  and  the  transfer  of, 
research,  development  and/or  military  know- 
how,  including  the  testing  of  mUltary  equip- 
ment. At  the  Subcommittee  hearings  of  No- 
vember 12,  1971,  the  Department  of  Defense 
testified  that  the  United  States  had  tested, 
In  the  United  States,  weapons  (surface-to-air 
missUes)  developed  by  joint  South  African- 
French  participation,  while  dealing  only  with 
the  French  firm,  to  which  we  had  provided 
money  for  the  testing. 

37.  That  the  role  of  the  military  attache 
in  South  Africa  be  reviewed  and  cause  be 
shown  why  these  functions  not  be  termi- 
nated. (Note,  Information  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  at  the  November  12 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  Indicated 
that  there  are  more  United  States  military 
attaches  assigned  to  South  Africa  than  to  any 
other  African  country.) 

38.  That  the  United  States  institute  an  ex- 
panded educational  and  cultvu-al  program 
with  the  South  African  majority  as  a. primary 
target  and  with  those  institutions  and  in- 
dividuals working  for  change  to  majority  rule 
as  a  secondary  target. 

39.  That  the  United  States  facilitate  pri- 
vate efforts  and  programs  to  provide  legal  and 
humanitarian  assistance  to  the  victims  of  the 
repressive  legislation  of  South  Africa. 

40.  United  States  cooperation  with  South 
Africa  In  the  field  of  nuclear  energy  should 
be  ended  and.  In  no  event,  should  there  be 
a  new  agreement  or  an  amendment  to  the 
present  agreement  to  provide  for  an  Increase 
In  the  amount  of  uranliun  enriching  services 
which  the  United  States  can  supply  South 
Africa.  (South  Africa  has  allegedly  developed 
a  new  uranium  enrichment  process  which  the 
Prime  Minister  estimates  (Speech  of  August 
3,  1971)  may  bring  South  Africa  $336,000,000 
a  year  in  foreign  exchange.)  Any  support  of 
South  Africa  In  this  effort  would  thus  sig- 
nificantly underglrd  apartheid  economically 
and  mllltarUy.  South  Africa  has  not  signed 
the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty. 

The  Chairman  of  the  South  African 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  been  quoted 
(Band  Dally  Mall,  12  April  1971)  as  saying 
that: 

"With  its  uranium  enrichment  process. 
South  Africa  Is  theoretically  in  a  position  to 
make  Its  own  nuclear  weapons,  whereas  be- 
fore. It  was  not  practical  to  make  the  bomb 
from  plutonliun  since  that  would  have  to  be 
imported  from  abroad  and  the  Installation 
would  be  subject  to  International  Inspec- 
tion." 

41.  That  United  States  policy  In  Interna- 
tional financial  organizations  be  consistent 
with  a  policy  of  supporting  change  in  South 
Africa  and  not  of  economically  undergirdlng 
the  status  quo. 

42.  That  the  United  States  visa  policy  to- 
wards South  Africa  be  based  on  "quid  pro 
quo"  considerations. 

43.  That,  In  conformity  with  the  Interna- 
tional legal  obligations  of  the  United  States 
and  In  accordance  with  the  acceptance  by  the 
United  States  of  the  Advisory  C^lnion  of  the 
International  Court  of  Jxistlce  on  the  "Legal 
Consequence  for  States  of  the  Continued 
Presence  of  South  Africa  In  Namibia,  not- 
withstanding Security  Council  Resolution 
276,"  the  United  States: 

(a)  Recognize  the  Illegality  of  South 
Africa's  presence  In  Namibia  and  the  Invalid- 
ity of  its  acts  on  behalf  of  and  concerning 
Namibia,  and 

(b)  Refrain  from  any  acts  and  in  partic- 
ular any  dealings  with  South  Africa  Imply- 
ing recognition  of  the  legality  of,  or  lending 
support  or  assistance  to.  South  Africa's  Il- 
legal presence  and  administration  of  Nami- 
bia, and  In  particular 

(1)   that  United  States  firms  doing  busl- 
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ness  In  Namibia  not  be  allowed  tax  deduc- 
tions or  tax  credits  for  monies  paid  to  the 
South  African  Administering  Authority  (see 
also  (5)(V)  below); 

(2)  that  grants,  concessions,  titles,  lic- 
enses, privileges  or  Interests  of  any  kind 
granted  by  the  South  African  Government  in 
regard  to  Namibia,  Namiblan  products,  goods 
or  property  of  whatever  kind  be  declared  in- 
valid (see  also  (5)  (IV)  below) ; 

(3)  that  the  Importation  of  goods  origina- 
ting In  Namibia  into  the  United  States  on 
the  basis  of  rights  or  interests  purported  to 
be  granted  by  the  South  African  Authority  be 
prohibited; 

(4)  that  the  United  States  not  apply  the 
provisions  of  any  treaty  with  South  Africa 
on  behalf  of,  or  concerning,  Namibia  (see  also 
(5)  (in)  below); 

(5)  that  the  United  States  implement 
without  delay  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  Committee  on  Africa,  as  presented 
to  Ambassador  George  Bush  on  November  4, 
specifically  those  regarding: 

(I)  American  diplomatic  and  consular 
accreditation  to  South  Africa; 

(II)  Preventing  South  African  representa- 
tion of  Namibia  in  international  affairs: 

(III)  No  Invocation  of  treaties  extended 
to  Namibia; 

(IV)  Invalidity  of  South  African  conces- 
sions and  other  acts; 

(V)  Treatment  of  American  businesses  in 
Namibia; 

(VI)  Political  asylum  for  Namiblan  refu- 
gees; 

(VII)  Actions  which  should  be  taken  by 
the  United  States  through  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

(c)  Cooperation  with  the  legal  Adminis- 
tering Authority  for  Namibia  by  joining  a 
reconstituted  Council  for  Namibia  and  seek 
to  Implement  practical  measures  to  end 
South  Africa's  Ulegal  occupation  of  Namibia 
(See  (5)  (VII)  above). 

44.  That  Recommendations  26  through  32 
regarding  United  States  policy  and  its  im- 
plementation with  respect  to  United  States 
investment  and  business  involvement  in 
South  Africa  also  be  applied  to  United  States 
investment  and  business  involvement  in  the 
Portuguese  territories. 

45.  That  all  investment-incentive  programs 
of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion (OPIC)  in,  and  for,  the  Portuguese  ter- 
ritories be  terminated  and  that  the  United 
States  Government  adopt  an  affirmative  pol- 
icy proscribing  OPIC  programs  for  the  mi- 
nority-ruled areas  of  Africa. 

46.  That  American  companies  operating 
abroad,  directly  or  indirectly,  he  required  to 
furnish  to  the  Departments  of  State,  Com- 
merce and  Labor  and  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  an  annual,  detailed 
comprehensive  statement  on  their  emplov- 
ment  and  wage  practices.  I  also  intend  to  in- 
troduce legislation  to  make  this  a  statutory 
requirement. 

47.  That  the  United  States  support  In  the 
United  Nations  and  all  other  appropriate 
forums,  as  well  as  bilaterally  in  our  rela- 
tions with  South  Africa  and  Portugal,  the 
application  of  the  Geneva  Conventions  of 
1949  to  the  freedom  fighters,  and  participants 
in  resistance  movements  and  to  the  civilian 
population.  The  status  of,  and  treatment  as, 
prisoners  of  war  should  be  accorded  to  the 
freedom  fighters.  The  humanitarian  provi- 
sions of  these  conventions  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  combatants  as  well  as  the 
civilians  in  confilcts  arising  from  the  struggle 
for  the  liberation  and  self-determination  of 
the   minority-ruled  areas  of  Africa. 

48.  That  the  United  States  (1)  place  In- 
creased emphasis  on  the  majority-ruled 
states  of  Southern  Africa,  particularly 
through  economic  and  technical  assistance 
and  educational  and  cultural  prog^ms.  and 
(2)  assist  their  efforts  to  resist  South  African 
domination. 

49.  That  the  United  States  should  encour- 
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age  and  assist  feasibility  studies  Into  the 

mineral      resources      of     the      majority-ruled 

countries  ot  Southern  Africa  In  order  to 
lessen  the  dependence  of  those  countries  on 
South  Africa. 

50.  That  the  United  States  look  for  an 
effective  means  to  encourage  greater  interest 
In  the  majority-ruled  statet  of  Africa  from 

United  States   Investors  and  businesses. 

51.  That  the  United  States  ceases  Its  hypoc- 
risy, dissimulation  and  legal  dishonesty  and 
recognize  that  the  situation  in  Southern 
Africa  is  within  the  purview  of  Article  39 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  This  section 
provides: 

•The  Security  Council  shall  determine 
the  existence  of  any  threat  to  the  peace, 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression  and 
shall  make  recommendations,  or  decide  what 
measures  shall  be  taken  in  accordance  with 
Article  41  and  42,  to  maintain  or  restore 
international  peace  and  security." 

In  order  that  the  Security  Council  can  get 
on  with  the  task  of  considering  appropriate 
measures  to  be  taken,  the  United  States  must 
acknowledge  that  the  situation  in  each  of 
the  minority-ruled  areas  of  Africa — the  sit- 
uation in  South  Africa,  the  situation  In 
Namibia,  the  situation  In  the  Portuguese  ter- 
ritories, as  well  as  the  situation  in  Southern 
Rhodesia — ^that  each  of  these  presents  a 
threat  to  the  peace. 

52.  That  a  Special  Task  Force  on  Africa  be 
created : 

(a)  Composed  of  ranking  members  of  the 
Departments  of  State,  Commerce,  Defense 
and  other  pertinent  agencies,  and  of  recog- 
nized experts  on  Africa  Including  members 
of  Congress,  academicians,  Journalists  and 
buslnesmen; 

(b)  Charged  with  the  task  of  making  a 
comprehensive  review  of  our  policies  towards 
Africa:  and 

(c)  Established  oti  the  principle  that  Its 
recommendations  will  be  effectively  Imple- 
mented. 

53.  Finally,  that  the  United  States  recog- 
nize the  validity  of.  and  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion on,  the  following  recommendations  and 
findings  of  the  United  Nations  Association — 
United  States  of  America  National  Policy 
Panel  on  Southern  Africa: 

(a)  That  "the  'rlghtness'  of  any  particular 
course  of  action  should  be  Judged  on  the  basis 
of  its  ability  to  assist  in  the  realization  of  ra- 
cial equality  and  representative  government 
in  South  Africa":  and  thus  that  "a  boycott 
in  sports  and  a  strengthening  of  exchange 
programs  may  both  be  helpful  in  promoting 
change."  (page  41  of  Panel  Report  of  Decem- 
ber 2). 

(b)  That  (in  addition  to  those  points  made 
in  Recommendation  29)  United  States  busi- 
nesses in  South  Africa  Institute  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  "providing  hot  lunches,  improved  med- 
ical care,  pension  programs,  and  disability 
insurance"  (page  45): 

(2)  facilitating  the  organizing  of  black 
workers  (page  45): 

(3)  "that  American  companies  cease  mak- 
ing financial  contributions  to  the  South  Af- 
rica Foundation"  (page  57) ; 

(4)  "that  American  companies  appoint  as 
managers  of  their  South  African  aftUlates 
only  those  who  are  willing  to  work  for  change 
and  are  committed  to  the  Implementation  of 
fair  labor  practices"  (page  46) . 

(c)  "That  all  United  States  groups  and 
organizations  concerned  with  apartheid  and 
racial  discrimination — and  particularly  the 
American  labor  movement  In  Its  tradition  of 
active  concern  with  the  betterment  of  work- 
ing conditions  throughout  the  world  become 
concerned  with  the  need  for  American  com- 
panies to  adopt  a  program  of  fair  labor  prac- 
tices In  their  South  African  operations"  (page 
47). 

(d)  "That  concerned  stockholders  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  annual  stockholders'  meetings 
to  bring  to  public  light  the  matter  of  employ- 
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ment  practices  and  conditions  In  South 

A/rlca"   (page  47) . 

(e)  That  "each  American  company  operat- 
ing In  South  Africa  should  assess  the  use  to 
which  its  products  are  employed  in  terms  of 
the  government's  apartheid  policy.  Any  prod- 
ucts used  directly  or  indirectly  in  support  of 
apartheid  or  racial  discrimination — particu- 
larly those  used  by  the  police  or  military — 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  South  African 
market"  ( pages  47-48 ) . 

(f)  That  "United  States  business  should 
not,  within  the  framework  of  its  own  domes- 
tic labor  practices  and  in  the  context  of  its 
social  responsibility,  rely  on  racially  dis- 
criminatory labor  practices  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  to  make  a  profit"  (page  48) . 

(g)  'That  United  States  banks  and  other 
financial  Institutions  refuse  to  accord  any 
financing  to  South  African  Government  sub- 
sidiaries or  to  government-sponsored  com- 
mercial or  military  projects"  (page  48). 

(h)  "That  the  United  States  Government 
review  questions  concerning  the  Impact  and 
future  of  International  companies  operating 
In  South  Africa  with  other  Investing  nations. 
The  United  States  might  Initiate  such  dis- 
cussions In  GATT  and  the  OECD  as  well  as 
in  the  United  Nations"  (page  50). 

(1)  That  the  United  States  assist  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Botswana,  Zambia  and  Tanzania 
in  their  programs  "for  the  thousands  of  po- 
litical refugees  from  Southern  Africa  whose 
needs  are  great  in  terms  of  housing,  educa- 
tion and  health  care"  (page  76) . 

54.  That  the  United  States,  cognizant  of  its 
obligations  under  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, and  specifically  Articles  1,  2  (2),  25,  65 
and  56: 

(a)  Recognize  that  the  Heath/Smith  "Pro- 
posals for  a  Settlement"  do  not  secure  to  the 
people  of  Zimbabwe  majority  rule,  self- 
determination,  human  rights  or  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  totality  of  their  rights  as  set 
forth  in  Article  73  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

(b)  Recognize  that  the  situation  in  Zim- 
babwe continues  to  constitute  a  threat  to  the 
peace. 

(c)  Support  the  authority  of  the  Security 
Council  with  respect  to  Zimbabwe. 

(d)  Recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the  strug- 
gle of  the  people  of  Zimbabwe  to  secvu-e  their 
rights. 

55.  (a)  That  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment must  be  required,  and  is  herein  called 
upon,  to  explain  the  enormous,  unprecedent- 
ed and  anomalous  commitments  which  the 
United  States  is  making  to  Portugal  In  con- 
nection with  the  Agreement  to  extend  U.S. 
base  rights  in  the  Azores — an  Agreement  un- 
der which  Portugal  Is  to  receive  in  the  next 
two  years  (the  Agreement  expires  on  Febru- 
ary 3.  1974)  the  following  quid  pro  quo: 

$15  million  in  P.L.  480  agricultural  com- 
modities: 

the  loan  of  a  hydrographlc  vessel  at  no 
cost; 

$1  million  for  educational  development 
programs: 

$5  million  in  drawing  rights  for  non-mili- 
tary excess  equipment: 

the  waiver  of  MAAO  support  payments 
($350,000)  for  the  MAAG  (Military  Assist- 
ance  Advisory  Group)    to  Lisbon; 

$400  million  of  Exlm  loans  and  guarantees 
for  development  projects. 

(b)  That  specifically,  the  government  Is 
called  upon  to  address  each  of  the  follow- 
ing points: 

1.  From  the  point  of  view  of  U.S.  interests, 
the  new  Agreement  with  Portugal  represents 
an  unusual  and  anomalous  commitment. 
There  is  no  apparent  Justification  for  the 
quid  pro  quo  in  then  new  Agreement. 

a.  The  general  availability  of  funds  for 
foreig^n  economic  assistance  has  been  di- 
minishing since  1967.  In  that  year,  funds  for 
economic  assistance  totalled  $5,120  million. 
In  1968,  they  were  $4,634  million.  In  1969, 
they    were   $4,067   million.   Last   year,    they 
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totalled  $4,711  million.  The  Export-Import 

Bank  Is  an  exception  to  the  rule;    Its  funds 

have  been  increasing  In  the  last  few  years. 
But  the  question  must  arise  wby  loans  and 
credit  guarantees  to  Portugal  are  rising  at  a 
moment  when  federal  funds  are  so  scarce, 
and  when  total  appropriations  for  economic 
assistance  are  falling. 

b.  The  funds  projected  for  commitment  to 
Portugal  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  pre- 
vious development  commitments  through 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  either  Europe  or 
Africa.  The  total  of  Export-Import  Bank 
loans  to  Africa  In  the  whole  period  1946-1970 
was  less  than  $358  million.  The  total  of  long- 
term  economic  loans  to  Europe  from  the 
same  source  in  that  period  was  only  $753.7 
million, 

c.  The  projected  conunltment  is  also  out  of 
proportion  to  any  previous  commitments  to 
Portugal  itself.  That  country  received  less 
than  $50  million  in  the  whole  period  from 
1946-1970  through  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
The  present  Administration  is  proposing  to 
provide  more  than  four  times  this  amount  in 
the  next  two  years  alone. 

d.  The  projected  new  commitments  would 
constitute  a  tremendous  drain  on  the  funds 
of  the  Export -Import  Bank.  They  would  rep- 
resent about  10 'T;,  of  the  average  annual  com- 
mitments to  all  countries  from  the  Bank  in 
the  last  few  years:  and  this  does  not  even 
take  Into  consideration  the  $200  million  In 
Exim  credit  guarantees. 

e.  The  question  which  remams  to  be  an- 
swered, therefore,  and  It  is  a  most  important 
question.  Is  why  a  small  nation  of  8.6  million 
people  should  receive  such  extraordinary  spe- 
cial treatment. 

2.  The  United  States,  furthermore.  Is  now 
going  through  the  worst  balance  of  payments 
crisis  In  its  history.  We  now  have  the  largest 
deficit  on  record.  Unemplojmient  has  risen 
to  high  levels  as  a  consequence  of  deflation- 
ary measures  designed  to  remedy  that  situa- 
tion. In  this  context  the  Administration  has 
undertaken  an  Agreement  with  a  small  Euro- 
pean country  which  will  lead  to  a  substan- 
tial Increase  In  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of 
our  economic  assistance.  Again,  the  question 
must  arise  why  Portugal  should  qualify  for 
such  special  treatment. 

3.  Total  U.S.  dollar  flows  to  Portugal  and  its 
overseas  territories  now  exceed  $400  million. 
(See  Table  below.)  These  flows  are  Important 
to  that  country's  balance  of  payments.  The 
Administration  is  now  proposing  a  substan- 
tial Increase  in  these  flows  through  the  loans 
provided  for  In  the  new  Agreement. 
Portugal  and  overseas  territories:  gross  flows 

of  funds  from  North  America* 
[1969,  millions  of  dollars] 
Imports    from   Portugal    and    overseas 

territories    -. $166 

Freight    and    Insurance    on    merchan- 
dise            3 

Other  transportation ii 

Travel  79 

Investment  Income 29 

Other  government 8 

Other  private 24 

Unrequited    transfers    (pension   remit- 
tances,  etc.) 89 

Nonmonetary    sectors:    Direct    invest- 
ment          6 

Total    413 

•  These  flgures  refer  to  flows  from  the 
U.S.  and  Canada.  U.S.  funds  account  for  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  total. 

Source:  IMP  Balance  of  Payments  Year- 
book, August  1971,  vol.  22. 

4.  The  Portuguese  are  now  running  a  trade 
deficit  of  Just  under  $600  million.  This  def- 
icit is,  to  an  Important  degree,  the  result 
of  the  drain  on  Portugal's  economy  created 
by  the  pursuit  of  three  colonial  wars  In 
Africa.  Additional,  and  substantial,  assist- 
ance to  Portugal  in  this  context  will  have 
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the  effect  of  helping  it  to  continue  those 

wars  at  the  very  moment  when  it  Is  being 
forced  to  consider  seriously  whether  it  ought 
to  withdraw  from  Its  overseas  territories. 

5.  It  should  be  noted  that  parts  of  the 
new  Agreement  can  easily  become  open-ended 
commitments.  The  expanded  commitment 
under  P.L.  480  may  well  be  Increased  still 

further  when  the  Agreement  is  reviewed  two 
years  from  now.  The  provision  dealing  with 
excess  equipment  is  already  open-ended.  Sec- 
retary Rogers'  letter  clearly  states  that  $6 
million  for  this  purpose  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  maximum  celling. 

6.  Dollar  flows  to  Portugal,  from  both  the 
private  and  the  public  sector,  are  already 
on  a  scale  amounting  to  "economic  Inter- 
vention that  might  Just  decide  the  outcome 
of  the  colonial  war."  The  new  Agreement  in- 
creases that  indirect  assistance  by  a  sub- 
stantial amount  and  changes  the  character 
of  our  commitment  to  Portugal. 

7.  The  political  context  cannot  be  Ignored. 
Particularly: 

The  liberation  forces  control  large  areas 
of  Angola,  east  and  south  of  the  Central 
Plateau. 

In  Mozambique  the  liberation  forces  con- 
trol several  provinces  and  operate  freely  south 
of  the  Zambesi  River. 

In  Guinea-Bissau,  the  PAIGC  have  forced 
the  Portuguese  to  leave  the  countryside  and 
to  retreat  to  the  urban  areas  and  a  few  scat- 
tered military  bases. 

The  obvious  effect  of  the  Azores  Agree- 
ment is  to  enable  Portugal  to  continue  wag- 
ing the  three  wars  In  Africa. 

8.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
military  value  of  the  Azores  is  of  overrid- 
ing importance  to  U.S.  security  so  that  it 
merits  such  an  inordinate  exjjenditure.  Fur- 
ther, the  fact  that  the  base  Agreement  re- 
mained dormant  for  the  past  10  years  (since 
1962)  indicates  this. 

9.  The  injection  of  huge  sums  for  economic 
and  educational  assistance,  as  well  as  aid 
In  kind,  into  the  Portuguese  economy,  in  the 
existing  Internal  situation  of  considerable 
domestic  unhapplness  with,  and  criticism  of, 
wholly  disproportionate  budgetary  expendi- 
tures on  colonial  wars,  will  greatly  assist  the 
Caetano  Government  in  dampening  the  do- 
mestic antipathy  to  the  wars  and  thus  to 
continue  their  prosecution. 

(c)  That,  If  the  Administration  cannot 
provide  a  statement  of  compelling  reasons 
for  making  this  Agreement,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  admitting  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Admimstration  to  directly  assist  Portu- 
gal in  waging  these  wars  against  the  peoples 
of  Guinea-Bissau,  Angola  and  Mozambique. 

(d)  That  the  United  States  Government 
respond  to  the  following  questions :     ' 

1.  What  projects  were  reviewed,  or  are  con- 
templated for  Exlm  loans? 

2.  Are  these  projects  in  Portugal,  that  Is  in 
so-called  "metropolitan  Portugal"  as  distin- 
guished from  Guinea-Bissau,  Angola  and 
Mozambique. 

3.  Are  similar  increases  in  Exim  loans  be- 
ing considered  (1)  for  South  Africa,  (11)  for 
majority-ruled  African  countries? 

(e)  That,  in  view  of  the  implications  of 
this  Agreement  for  the  United  States  in- 
ternally, the  Administration  explain  why  this 
Agreement  was  entered  Into  by  the  executive 
agreement  route  rather  than  as  a  treaty  and 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification. 

(f)  That  the  Administration  explain  the 
discrepancy  between  its  claimed  lack  of 
funds  to  assist  Black  business  in  the  United 
States,  with  its  23  mlUlon  Blacks,  on  the  one 
hand  and.  on  the  other.  Its  expenditure  of 
tremendous  sums  to  assist  the  economy  of 
Portugal,  a  country  with  only  8.6  million 
people,  and  thus  to  assist  the  waging  of  wars 
against  Black  people  In  Africa.  According  to 
Its  reports  to  the  Congress,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  now  giving  only  $213.8  million  In 
loans  to  minority  businesses  In  this  coimtry 
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(including   Blacks    and   Spanish-speaking 

Americans),  whereas  the  sums  projected  for 

Portugal  In  this  Agreement  are  more  than 
double  that  amount. 


Press  Conference  Statement,  Concressman 

Charles  C.  Dices,  Jr.   (D.-Mich)  ,  Decem- 

BEE  17,  1971 

When  I  was  Informed  of  my  assignment  to 
the  United  Nations,  I  was  fully  aware,  of 
course,  that  I  would  become  a  part  of  an 
Instructed  delegation.  But  I  only  undertook 
the  assignment  after  being  assured  that  there 
would  be  opportunity  for  input.  Indeed,  at 
the  Initial  meeting  of  State  Department  offi- 
cials with  the  delegation,  we  were  assiired 
that  the  Department  would  welcome  our  In- 
terest and  that  our  concerns  would  be 
granted  full  consideration.  On  Monday.  No- 
vember 29.  however,  during  a  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly,  I  was  informed  that 
a  vote  was  coming  up  within  that  hour  on 
apartheid  and  that  the  United  States  was  to 
vote  against  one  and  abstain  on  three  of  the 
resolutions  relating  to  the  Report  of  the 
Special  P^ltical  Committee.  Out  of  cour- 
tesy to  the  Otoyernment,  I  walked  out  of  the 
Assembly  an^l^t  a  bX/bS  person  to  cast  the 
votes.  That  aftltaoon,  I  dispatched  a  cable 
to  the  SecretaryV>f  State  (copy  of  text  is 
Attachment  No.  y ,  emphasizing  my  position 
on  cogg^lji^tio^rAlthougb,  more  than  two 
weeks  ana  several  voting  instructions  later, 
I  did  receive  a  reply,  my  request  for  consulta- 
tion was  Ignored  insofar  as  decisions  on  vot- 
ing were  concerned.  Admittedly,  In  the  press 
of  the  work  here  at  the  Mission,  there  is  not 
the  optimum  time  frame  for  discussion.  Even 
so,  time  for  consultation  could  have  been 
found.  If  there  had  been  a  real  Interest  on  the 
part  of  the  Administration  in  giving  me  op- 
portunity for  Input  Into  these  vital  questions 
on  Africa. 

I  have  been  especiaUy  concerned  with  our 
position  on  the  resolutions  on  the  Arms  Em- 
bargo; on  the  work  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Apartheid,  and  on  the  dissemination  of 
information  on  apartheid.  The  reasons  which 
have  been  furnished  for  these  votes  (Attach- 
ment No.  2:  letter  from  Dr.  Palma  of  Dec. 
14)  appear  tenuous  and  inadequate  to  me. 
Additionally,  although  I  understand  it  is  a 
long-standing  position,  I  cannot  accept  the 
argument  that  apartheid  is  not  a  "crime 
against  humanity"  as  anything  except  legal 
verbiage  to  support  a  policy  position  (see  At- 
tachment No.  3:  cable  to  the  Secretary  on 
this.  The  Department  classified  its  response) . 

In  company  with  South  Africa  and  Por- 
tugal, the  United  States  voted  against  this 
ycM's  resolution  on  the  "Question  of  Terri- 
tories under  Portuguese  Administration"  (A/ 
C.r/L.992).  I  believe  that  my  problems  with 
this  position  are  evident  from  the  following 
partial  catalogue  of  the  U.S.  difficulties  with 
this  resolution: 

We  objected  to  deploring  Portugal's  re- 
fusal to  recognize  the  inalienable  right  of 
the  people  of  those  territories  to  self-deter- 
mination and  independence  In  accordance 
with  OA  Resolution  1514,  the  Declaration  on 
the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial 
Counties  and  Peoples", 

We  objected  to  the  expression  of  deep 
concern  over  the  "continued  and  Intensified 
activities  of  those  foreign  economic  financial 
and  other  interests  which  contrary  to  the 
relevant  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly 
are  directly  and  indirectly  assisting  the 
Government  of  Portugal  in  its  colonial 
wars.  .  .  ."  To  those  who  would  argue  that  the 
Azores  Agreement  Is  a  matter  of  bilateral 
concern,  I  would  point  to  this  and  many 
other  similar  resolutions  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

We  objected  to  the  statement  that  the 
colonial  wars  waged  by  Portugal  in  these 
territories  seriously  disturbed  international 
peace  and  security.  The  United  States  con- 
tinues to  keep  vigilance  to  avoid  any  steps 
which  would  Indicate  a  frank  acknowledge- 
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ment  that  the  situation  In  the  Portuguese 

territories  Is  a  "threat  to  international  peace 
and  security",  and  therefore,  constitutes  a 
Chapter  VII  situation.  Further,  hiding  be- 
hind an  Irrelevant  '-domestic  jurisdiction" 
argument  in  relation  to  territories  within 
Chapter  XI  of  the  Charter,  we  objected  to 
Interfering  with  Portugal  and  urgently  call- 
ing upon  It  to  end  the  wars  and  grant  self- 
determination  and  independence  to  the 
peoples  of  these  territories. 

The  United  Slates  abstained  on  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  on  Namibia.  Inter 
alia: 

We  had  difficulty  with  a  provision  deplor- 
ing support  to  South  Africa,  which  enables 
South  Africa  to  pursue  its  repressive  policies 
in  Namibia,  and  calling  for  the  termination 
of  such  supports 

We  found  difficulty  with  a  provision  call- 
ing support  to  South  Africa,  which  enables 
relations  concerning  Namibia,  although  we 
acknowledge  that  the  General  Assembly  is 
the  legitimate  administering  authority  for 
Namibia. 

We  were  concerned  about  the  financial 
implications  of  a  clause  inviting  the  Spe- 
cialized Agencies  to  give  full  publicity  to 
Namibia  and  to  the  conditions  prevailing 
there. 

Although  we  acknowledge  that  South 
Africa  is  Illegally  present  in  Namibia,  we 
object  to  the  clause  calling  upon  States  not 
to  recognize  rights  or  interests  in  property 
or  resources  in  Namibia. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  resolution  on  the 
Portuguese  territories,  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
positions  enumerated  above  is  self-evident. 

The  United  States  has  voted  against  the 
UN  resolutions  on  the  "Activities  of  Foreign 
Economic  and  Other  Interests  which  are 
Impeding"  the  granting  of  independence  to 
countries  imder  colonial  domination.  This 
resolution  (as  contained  In  A 'C.4  L  1005) 
affirms  that  the  activities  of  foreign  eco- 
nomic and  financial  interests  constitutes  a 
major  obstacle  to  the  political  independence 
of  these  countries  and  deplores  the  sup- 
port given  by  other  States  to  such  interests 
in  exploiting  the  resources  of  these  areas 
without  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
These  positions  are  supported  by  much  of 
the  evidence  resulting  from  the  hearings  and 
Investigations  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Africa.  Further,  irrefuted  testimony  has 
shown  that  the  condition  of  the  majority  in 
South  Africa  has  actually  worsened  eco- 
nomically and  financially  since  the  develop- 
ment and  Industrialization  of  that  country. 
For  regardless  of  the  growth  of  an  economy, 
unless  all  the  people  are  given  em  opportu- 
nity to  participate  fully  and  freely,  a  full 
economy  does  not  mean  benefits  to  those 
segments  whose  free  participation  is  ex- 
cluded. In  South  Africa,  economic  growth  has 
not  meant  greater  spending  power  for  the 
Africans.  A  study  prepared  for  a  UN  agency, 
the  Unit  on  Apartheid,  "Poverty,  Apartheid 
and  Economic  Growth",  deals  directly  with 
this  question.  The  position  of  the  United 
States  on  "the  need  for  trade  to  help  Black 
Africans"  Is  not  based  On  fact.  I  am  also 
concerned  with  an  indication  that  the 
United  States  is  allyine:  Itself  with  South 
Africa's  "outward  policy". 

We  would  have  supported  the  resolution 
and  effort  to  have  more  information  on 
apartheid  disseminated,  but  this  would  have 
been  an  addition  to  the  UN  budget,  and  we 
are  opp>osed  to  anything  that  Increases  the 
UN  budget.  Therefore,  we  abstained.  I  find 
this  explanation  Inadequate,  because  we  do 
support  changes  in  the  structure  in  the  UN 
that  will  call  for  more  money. 

As  a  firsthand  witness.  I  have  found 
stifling  the  hypocrisy  of  our  Government 
which,  while  uttering  its  abhorrence  of 
ajxirtheld,  unflagglngly  votes  in  oppMxltlon 
to  any  attempt  to  act,  rather  than  orate, 
with  resp>ect  to  apartheid  and  the  minority 
regimes  of  southern  Africa. 
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The  deterioration  In  U.S.  policy  on  Africa, 
reflected    here   at   the   UN   In   our  votes  on 
critical  resolutions  on  Southern  Africa  was 
continued   by  the  hypocrisy  shown   by  the 
Administration    during    the    hard    fight    we 
made  in  Congress  against  the  Bjrrd  Amend- 
ment to  the  Military  Procurement  Bill.  This 
amendment  would  permit   the   importation 
of  Rhodeslan  chrome.  If  enforced.  It  would 
make  the  U.S.  an  International  law  breaker 
and  put  us  in  violation  of  our  UN  obligation 
imder  Article  25  of  the  Charter  to  enforce  the 
Security   Council    decisions   to   embargo   all 
trade  with  the  illegal  Smith  regime  in  Zim- 
babwe. The  Administration,  while  emitting 
soft  noises  of  adherence  to  sanctions,  utterly 
failed  to  convey  the  cues  to  Congress  which 
sophisticated  people  look  for  to  determine 
the  seriousness  of  the  Administration's  In- 
terest in  defeating  a  particular  measure.  It 
was  clear  that  the  White  House  was  not  con- 
cerned in  stopping  the  effort  to  undercut  the 
sanctions.   Consistent  with  that  posture  of 
this  Administration  is  a  suspicion  that  out  of 
the  Nixon-Heath  meeting  In  Bermuda  this 
coming  Monday  or  Tuesday,  there  may  come 
an  understanding  that  the  United  States  wUl 
support  the  Brittsh  on  the  Rhodeslan  settle- 
ment proposals — settlement  proposals  which 
do  not  accord  with  the  Inalienable  right  of 
the  people  of  Zimbabwe  to  self-determina- 
tion. A  position  of  supporting  a  unilateral 
British   decision   that   the   rebellion   of  the 
Smith  regime  was  ended  would  be  consistent 
with   our  opposition   to  a  resolution    (A/C. 
4/L..998)   providing  that  It  is  the  UN  which 
must  find  that  "a  non-self-govemlng  terri- 
tory" has   attained   a  full   measure  of  self- 
government  In  terms  of  Chapter  XI  of  the 
Charter. 

At  thi.s  point,  I  wish  to  make  clear  that 
the  people  here  at  the  US.  Mission  to  the 
UN  have  not  been  respon.sible  for  this  sit- 
uation. Many  people  at  the  Mission,  Includ- 
ing the  Ambassador,  have  been  frustrated 
in  their  desires  for  a  more  enlightened  pol- 
icy because  of  the  instructions  that  have 
come  down.  They  have  fought  for  a  more 
enlightened  position  and  have  lost  to  the 
European,  to  the  economic  and  to  the  mili- 
tary groups  which  have  been  dominating 
policy  vls-a-vls  Africa  Issues,  as  well  as  to 
those  'watch  dogs"  of  Southern  African 
policy  who  have  relegated  unto  themselves 
the  decision-making  authority  so  that  posi- 
tions on  this  area  are  the  peculiar  respon- 
sibility of  the  White  House  at  the  National 
Security  Council  level. 

My  concern  about  the  drift  In  our  deci- 
sion-making was  heightened  last  week  when 
the  State  Department  announced  the  con- 
clusion of  an  agreement  with  Portugal  con- 
tinuing U.S.  base  rights  In  the  Azores  and 
providing  a  $436  million  quid  pro  quo  for 
Portugal.  This  enormous,  unprecedented  and 
anomalous  commitment  was  made  to  a 
country  which  has  not  only  refused  to  rec- 
ognize its  obligations,  under  the  UN  Charter, 
of  self-determination  for  the  people  of  An- 
gola. Mozambique,  Guinea-Bissau  and  Cape 
Verde,  but  is  waging  wars  against  the  peo- 
ples of  each  of  these  African  territories. 

The  Government  of  Portugal  has  been  un- 
dergoing severe  financial  difficulties  because 
of  its  expenditure  of  approximately  one-half 
of  its  budget  to  fight  these  wars  against  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  Black  people  in 
Africa  for  freedom  and  Independence. 

The  Caetano  Government  has  also  been 
subject  to  much  domestic  criticism  for  this 
diversion  of  50%  of  Its  annual  resources 
away  from  the  development  of  its  own  coun- 
try, which  Is  the  least  developed  In  Western 
Europe,  to  maintain  a  colonial  empire. 

Having  visited  two  of  the  so-called  Por- 
tuguese territories  In  Africa,  Angola  and 
Mozambique  In  1969.  I  visited  the  other 
two — Guinea-Bissau  and  Cape  Verde,  last 
August.  I  have  seen  first-hand  the  exploita- 
tion by  the  Portuguese  of  their  African  colo- 
nies and  their  subjugation  of  the  people. 
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and  the  inordinately  low  state  of  the  econ- 
omy of  these  territories. 

I  have  seen  that  whatever  the  Portuguese 
are  doing  for  the  people  of  these  areas  Is 
attributable  to  the  pressures  of  the  Libera- 
tion movements.  At  the  same  time.  It  weis 
clear  that  the  Portuguese  do  not  admit  their 
legal  obligations  to  grant  self-determination 
to  the  peoples  of  these  areas.  Entering  Into 
a  pact  to  provide  Portugal  with  vast  amounts 
of  economic  assistance  Is,  therefore,  Incred- 
ible. 

What  is  the  Justification  for  the  extraor- 
dinary economic  assistance  program  for  Por- 
tugal In  this  agreement.  In  which  the  aid 
proposed  for  Portugal  through  loans  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
Is  more  than  four  times  the  Exlm  assistance 
program  to  Portugal  in  the  whole  period 
from  1946  to  1970? 

Does  this  agreement  not  add  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  the  already  deeply  perturbing  indi- 
cations of  NATO  interest  In  buttressing  the 
white  minority-ruled   areas  of  Africa? 

Does  not  our  Azores  agreement  with  Por- 
tugal appear  to  represent  a  feeling  that  Por- 
tugal is  threatened  by  the  successes  of  the 
freedom  fighters  militarily  and  economically? 
Portugal  is  suffering  a  trade  deficit  of  ap- 
proximately $498.8  million  dollars.  The  libera- 
tion forces  hold  substantial  territory  in  An- 
gola, Mozambique  and  Guinea-Bissau.  Has 
there  been  a  call  to  the  NATO  countries  to 
come  to  Portugal's  rescue  to  which  the  United 
States  has  responded? 

I  should  stress  that  my  quarrel  is  really 
much  deeper  than  the  injection  of  such  huge 
sums  into  Portugal — although  (when  I  con- 
sider our  alleged  inability  to  put  money  into 
crucial  areas  for  the  23  million  Blacks  In  the 
United  States)  I  find  the  amount  staggering. 
But,  I  object  most  strenuously  to  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  ball  Portugal  out  from  the 
economic  and  political  consequences  of  Its 
nefarious  policies  In  Africa  without  any  com- 
mitment and  definitive  action  by  Portugal  to- 
wards ending  the  wars  and  towards  granting 
independence  to  the  peoples  of  these  areas. 

This  decision  by  our  government  drama- 
tically climaxes  a  series  of  actions  which  this 
Administration  has  taken  both  against  the 
true  foreign  policy  interests  of  the  United 
States  vis-a-vis  Africa,  and  against  the  Inter- 
ests of  Africa  Itself. 

The  character  of  this  Administration's  sup- 
port to  South  Africa  and  Portugal  has 
changed.  Until  now,  there  has  been  a  aub 
rosa  alliance  with  the  forces  of  racism  and 
repression  in  southern  Africa,  as  indicated: 

By  the  relaxation  of  the  arms  embargo  to 
permit  the  sale  of  light  aircraft  to  the  South 
African  military  and  of  troop  transport  planes 
to  Portugal; 

By  the  sale  of  Bell  helicopters  to  the  Por- 
tuguese; 

By  the  quiet  reversal  of  our  former  policy 
of  limited  Exlm  involvement  in  South  Africa 
for  a  policy  of  substantial  Exlm  exposure  In 
South  Africa; 

By  the  erosion  of  our  policy  here  at  the 
United  Nations  on  African  questions  begin- 
ning in  1969,  first  to  abstaining  on  important 
Issues  on  African  policy  and,  finally,  to  ac- 
tually voting  against  such  resolutions. 

In  the  Azores  Agreement,  this  Administra- 
tion has  announced  both  an  open  alliance 
with  Portugal  and  a  decision  which  I  can  In- 
terpret only  to  mean  "partnership"  in  the 
subjugation  of  the  African  people.  The  hard 
line  on  African  Issues  with  which  I  have  been 
confronted  here  at  the  United  Nations  must 
have  been  a  precursor  of  this  decision  to  be- 
come directly  involved  with  Portugal  In  a 
pact  which  Is  in  flagrant  violation  of  numer- 
ous General  Assembly  resolutions  on  Portu- 
gal and  the  territories  under  Portuguese  Ad- 
ministration. (For  text  of  statement  submit- 
ted to  the  President  with  request  for  polnt- 
by-polnt  response,  see  Attachment  #4.) 

As  a  member  of  the  United  States  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations,  I  have  tried  In 
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vain  to  get  underway  a  real  consultative  proc- 
ess on  U.S.  positions  here  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. However,  the  Azores  Agreement  is  a 
watershed.  After  much  thought  I  have  de- 
cided that  considerations  of  Integrity  and 
of  the  now  desperate  need  to  turn  U.S.  policy 
around  from  the  perilous  course  on  which 
it  has  embarked  require  that  I  completely  dis- 
associate myself  from  this  Administration  on 
African  policy. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Azores  Agreement 
compels  me  to  cut  any  ties  that  bind  me  to 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  Administration. 
Although  it  Is  nearly  the  final  hour  of  this 
General  Assembly,  the  new  commitment  of 
this  government  to  actively  assist  Portugal 
in  waging  wars  against  Black  people  con- 
strains me  to  act.  I  am  therefore  submitting 
my  resignation  to  the  President. 

Attachment  No.  1 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  P.  Rogers,  with  a  copy 
to  The  Hon.  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs, 
on  November  29,  1971 : 

Walked  out  of  General  Assembly  today 
rather  than  follow  instructions  regarding  re- 
port of  SPC  (Pt.  II)  (A/8504/ Add.  1),  Pt.  A 
(Arms  Embargo,  U.S.  abstaining),  Pt.  C  (on 
behalf  of  work  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Apartheid,  U.S.  abstaining) ,  Pt.  F  (Situation 
in  South  Africa  resulting  from  policies  of 
Apartheid,  U.S.  voting  no) ,  Pt.  G  (dissemina- 
tion of  Information  on  Apartheid.  VS. 
abstaining) . 

Explanation  of  U.S.  rationale  totally  un- 
acceptable to  me.  Informed  of  U.S.  position 
on  these  votes  about  11  o'clock  approximately 
one  hour  before  the  Resolutions  were  to  be 
voted  on,  and  while  in  attendance  at  the 
General  Assembly  session.  There  was  no  time 
to  register  dissent,  and  out  of  courtesy  to  the 
U.S.  Government,  I  left  Grigg  to  cast  vote. 

You  are  hereby  placed  on  notice,  however, 
that  under  the  separation  of  powers  prin- 
ciple of  our  Constitution,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government, 
I  consider  (1)  that  I  should  be  afforded  full 
consultation  on  all  votes  In  which  I  am  ex- 
pected to  participate.  I.e..  (a)  I  should  be 
fully  briefed  In  advance  on  the  proposed 
United  States  position  and  on  the  basis 
therefor,  and  (b)  there  should  be  adequate 
opportunity  for  my  discussing  a  revised  posi- 
tion with  USUN  and  Washington  and  for 
reconciliation  of  any  points  of  difference,  and 
(2)  that,  certainly  In  the  absence  of  such 
consultations,  any  voting  Instructions  that 
I  may  receive  are  non-binding. 

Hon.  Charles  C.  Dicos,  Jr. 

Attachment    No,    2 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  D.C..  December  14,  1971. 
Hon.  Charles  C.  Dices,  Jr.. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dices :  Secretary  Rogers  has  asked 
that  I  reply  on  his  behalf  to  your  telegram 
of  November  29,  1971,  objecting  to  the  posi- 
tion of  our  government  on  four  resolutions 
on  apartheid. 

The  Department  Is  sincerely  appreciative 
of  the  part  which  Members  of  Congress  have 
played  over  the  years  as  part  of  the  official 
United  States  Delegations  to  successive  Gen- 
eral Assemblies.  We  believe  our  efforts  at  the 
United  Nations  derive  strength  from  the  par- 
ticipation of  Members  of  Congress,  particu- 
larly from  the  new  ideas  and  perspectives 
which  they  bring  to  bear  on  some  of  our 
perennial  problems. 

I  regret  that  you  have  foimd  consultation 
Inadequate  between  yourself  and  the  Mis- 
sion. As  you  know,  the  General  Assembly  ses- 
sion usually  develops  a  momentum  of  work 
In  which  the  pressures  build  up  as  deadlines 
become  tighter  and  tighter.  Both  we  In  the 
Department  and  the  Mission  regret  that  at 
certain  periods  these  pressures  have  not  per- 
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mltted  coordination  and  consultation  as 
close  as  would  be  desirable.  We  know,  too, 
that  your  own  responsibilities  as  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  occasion- 
ally created  difficulties  of  scheduling. 

While  we  welcome  dissenting  views  and 
fresh  appraisals  of  policy,  we  strongly  believe, 
and  are  pleased  to  note  from  your  telegram 
that  you  also  do,  that  the  United  States  must 
speak  with  one  voice  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly. If  it  were  otherwise,  the  resulting  confu- 
sion would  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  our 
country. 

In  the  particular  cases  you  cited,  there 
may  have  been  some  misunderstanding  about 
the  status  of  the  instructions  we  had  Issued. 
Voting  in  the  General  Assembly  plenary  nor- 
mally confirms  the  voting  position  taken  in 
committee.  This  was  true  In  the  cases  of  the 
four  resolutions  on  apartheid  cited  In  your 
telegram.  Instructions  on  all  of  these  reso- 
lutions had  been  sent  to  the  Delegation  by 
November  15  and  were  to  govern  our  actions 
both  In  the  Special  Political  Committee  and 
in  the  plenary.  I  understand  that  because  of 
your  other  obligations  you  were  not  able  to 
participate  In  all  discussions  on  this  subject 
at  the  United  Nations  Mission,  but  that  the 
Instructions  were  discussed  with  you  at  the 
earliest  time  when  you  were  available  in  New 
York,  well  before  the  question  was  considered 
In  plenary  on  November  29. 

The  four  resolutions  cited  were  particu- 
larly troubling  to  us,  and  I  would  like  to 
review  briefly  our  position  on  each  of  them. 
We  instructed  the  Mission  to  abstain  on  the 
Arms  Embargo  resolution  ( Part  A  of  Section 
II  of  the  Special  Political  Committee's  Re- 
port) principally  because  it  would  sweep 
aside  the  reservations  made  by  Ambassador 
Adlal  Stevenson  in  1963  and  which  con- 
tinue to  govern  our  policy  on  this  question. 
As  you  know,  we  have  applied  an  arms  em- 
bargo to  South  Africa,  subject  only  to  hon- 
oring our  existing  contracts  and  "our  right 
in  the  future  to  interpret  this  policy  in  the 
light  of  requirements  for  assuring  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity." The  resolution  also  confirmed  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolution  282  (1970)  on  which 
we  had  abstained  because  its  sweeping  pro- 
visions carried  with  them  the  danger  of 
weakening,  rather  than  strengthening,  the 
measure  of  compliance  required  to  give 
practical  effect  to  resolutions  of  the 
Council. 

We  also  abstained  on  the  resolution  estab- 
lishing the  Apartheid  Committee's  Work 
Program  (II.C).  on  budgetary  and  other 
grounds.  The  Work  Program  entails,  among 
other  things,  sending  representatives  or 
delegations  to  International  conferences 
concerned  with  apartheid,  which  would  fur- 
ther strain  the  already  existing  UN  budget 
crisis.  The  resolution  also  endorsed  the 
Apartheid  Committee's  plans  to  prepare  and 
publish  periodic  reports  on  "collaboration" 
between  governments  and  private  enter- 
prises with  South  Africa.  Such  activities 
can  only  exacerbate  the  differences  in  ap- 
proaches among  those,  including  the  United 
States,  who  are  seeking  to  put  an  end  to 
apartheid  practices,  and  In  our  view  would 
represent  a  rather  shortsighted  position  on 
how  best  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

Our  Mission  was  instructed  to  vote  against 
the  general  resolution  on  South  Africa's 
policy  because  It  was  based  upon  a  call  for 
Security  Council  action  under  Chapter  VII 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  As  you  know, 
Chapter  VII  action  Is  to  be  taken  In  con- 
nection with  threats  to  International  peace 
or  breaches  of  International  peace.  We  can- 
not agree  that,  bad  as  the  situation  In  South 
Africa  Is.  It  represents  a  threat  to  the  peace 
within  the  meaning  of  Chapter  VH.  This 
resolution  also  reaffirmed  the  right  of  the 
people  of  South  Africa  to  eliminate  racial 
discrimination  and  apartheid  by  "all  means 
at  their  disposal"  Including,  obviously,  armed 
force.  We  do  not  believe  that  such  a  course 
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of  action  would  be  at  all  In  the  Interest  of 
the  majority  In  South  Africa. 

We  abstained  on  the  resolution  on  Dis- 
semination of  Information  on  Apartheid 
(II.G).  Our  position  again  was  derived  from 
our  concern  over  the  financial  implications 
of  an  extensive  public  relations  campaign 
at  a  time  of  severe  budgetary  stringency. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  we  were  able 
to  support  five  other  resolutions  on  apart- 
held  which  were  also  voted  In  plenary  on 
November  29.  WhUe  not  entirely  acceptable 
in  all  respects,  these  five  resolutions  were  a 
step  In  the  direction  of  promoting  peaceful 
change  in  southern  Africa  and  encouraging 
UN  adoption  of  non-extreme,  practical  steps 
to  Induce  South  Africa  to  abandon  Its  policy 
of  apartheid.  Unfortunately,  the  four  reso- 
lutions which  you  cited  were  not  measures 
of  this  kind. 

This  government  has  made  It  plain  on 
many  occasions.  In  deed  as  well  as  In  word, 
that  we  regard  apartheid  as  an  abhorrent 
practice  and  a  criminal  affront  to  human 
dignity  and  conscience.  But  In  seeking  to 
end  this  practice,  we  must  be  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish between  practical  steps  which 
would  work  toward  betterment  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  black  majority  In  South  Africa, 
and  steps  which  wovild  not  only  not  help 
but  could  actually  worsen  their  situation. 

If  you  would  find  It  useful,  I  would  be 
most  happy  to  discuss  these  issues  further 
with  you  personally. 
Sincerely, 

Samuel  De  Palma, 
Assistant   Secretary  for  International 
Organisation  Affairs. 

Attachment  No.  3 
Washington,  D.C,  November  22, 1971. 
From  Coiigressman  Dices: 

SPC  resolution  on  Bantustans  came  up 
during  my  absence.  I  was  shocked  to  learn 
of  instruction  and  U.S.  position  that  con- 
struing apartheid  as  "crime  against  human- 
ity" is  "unwarranted".  This  Is  one  of  the 
things  that  seriously  impairs  our  credibility. 
I  therefore  request  Department  to  show 
cause  In  most  comprehensive  way  for  ration- 
ale this  position,  including  all  precedents 
used  for  this  Interpretation,  all  other  nu- 
ances that  go  Into  it,  bearing  in  mind  the 
obligations  of  each  member  State  under  the 
Charter,  specifically  Articles  1,  55  and  56. 

Attachment  4:  Statement  Submitted  to 
President  Nixon  Requesting  Point  by 
Point  Reply 

(a)  That  the  United  States  Government 
must  be  required,  and  is  herein  called  upon, 
to  explain  the  enormous,  unprecedented  and 
anomalous  commitments  which  the  United 
States  is  making  to  Portugal  In  connection 
with  the  Agreement  to  extend  U.S.  base 
rights  In  the  Azores — an  Agreement  under 
which  Portugal  Is  to  receive  In  the  next  two 
years  (the  Agreement  expires  on  Febru- 
ary 3,  19'ft)  the  following  quid  pro  quo: 

$15  million  In  P.L.  480  agricultural  com- 
modities; 

The  loan  of  a  hydrographlc  vessel  at  no 
cost; 

$1  million  for  educational  development 
programs; 

$5  million  In  drawing  rights  for  non-mili- 
tary excess  equipment; 

The  waiver  of  MAAG  support  payments 
($350,000)  for  the  MAAG  (Military  Assist- 
ance  Advisory  Group)  to  Lisbon; 

$400  million  of  Exlm  loans  and  guarantees 
for  development  projects. 

(b)  That  specifically,  the  government  is 
called  upon  to  address  each  of  the  following 
points: 

1.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  U.S.  Interests, 
the  new  Agreement  with  Portugal  represente 
an  unusual  and  anomalous  commitment. 
There  is  no  apparent  Justification  for  the 
quid  pro  quo  In  the  new  Agreements. 
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a.  The  general  availability  of  funds  for 
foreign  economic  assistance  has  been  dimin- 
ishing since  1967.  In  that  year,  funds  for 
economic  assistance  totalled  $5,120  million. 
In  1968,  they  were  $4,634  million.  In  1969, 
they  were  $4,067  million.  Last  year  they  to- 
talled $4,711  million.  The  Export-Import 
Bank  Is  an  exception  to  the  rule;  Its  funds 
have  been  increasing  in  the  last  few  years. 
But  the  question  must  arise  why  loans  and 
credit  guarantees  to  Portugal  are  rising  at 
a  moment  when  federal  funds  are  so  scarce, 
and  when  total  appropriations  for  economic 
assistance  are  falling. 

b.  The  funds  projected  for  commiiment  to 
Portugal  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  previous 
development  commitments  through  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  to  either  Europe  or  Africa. 
The  total  of  Export-Import  Bank  loans  to 
Africa  in  the  whole  period  1946-1970  was  less 
than  $358  million.  The  total  of  long-term 
economic  loans  to  Europe  from  the  same 
source  In  that  period  was  only  $753.7  million. 

c.  The  projected  commitment  is  also  out 
of  proportion  to  any  previous  commitments 
to  Portugal  Itself.  That  country  received  less 
than  $50  million  in  the  whole  period  from 
1946-1970  through  the  JExport-Import  Bank. 
The  present  Administration  Is  proposing  to 
provide  more  than  four  times  this  amount 
in  the  next  two  years  alone. 

d.  The  projected  new  commitments  would 
constitute  a  tremendous  drain  on  the  funds 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  Thev  would  rep- 
resent about  lOr--  of  the  average  annual  com- 
mitments to  all  countries  from  the  Bank  in 
the  last  few  years;  and  this  does  not  even 
take  into  consideration  the  $200  miUlon  In 
Exlm  credit  guarantees. 

e.  The  question  which  remains  to  be  an- 
swered, therefore,  and  It  is  a  most  Important 
question,  is  why  a  small  nation  of  8.6  million 
people  should  receive  such  extraordinary 
special  treatment. 

2.  The  United  States,  furthermore,  is  now 
going  through  the  worst  balance  of  payments 
crisis  in  its  history.  We  now  have  the  largest 
deficit  on  record.  Unemployment  has  risen 
to  high  levels  as  a  consequence  of  defiation- 
ary  measures  designed  to  remedy  that  situ- 
ation. In  this  context  the  Administration  has 
undertaken  an  Agreement  with  a  small  Eu- 
ropean country  which  will  lead  to  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  the  foreign  exchange 
costs  of  our  economic  assistance.  Again,  the 
question  must  arise  why  Portugal  should 
qualify  for  such  special  treatment. 

3.  Total  U.S.  dollar  flows  to  Portugal  and 
Its  overseas  territories  now  exceed  $400  mil- 
lion. (See  Table  below).  These  flows  are  Im- 
portant to  that  country's  balance  of  pay- 
ments. The  Administration  is  now  proposing 
a  substantial  Increase  In  these  flows  through 
the  loans  provided  for  In  the  new  Agreement. 
Portugal  and  overseas  territories:  Gross  flows 

of  funds  from  North  America'  / 

1 1969,  millions  of  dollars] 
Imports    from    Portugal    and    overseas 

territories $i66 

Freight  and  insurance  on  merchandise.        3 

Other  transportation  n 

Travel    79 

Investment  Income 29 

Other  government 6 

Other  private 24 

Unrequited    transfers    (pension    remit- 
tances, etc.)  89 

Nonmonetary    sectors:    Direct    Invest- 
ment          6 

Total    413 

•These  flgures  refer  to  flows  from  the  U.S. 
and  Canada.  U.S.  funds  account  for  almost 
the  whole  of  the  total. 

Source:  IMP  Balance  of  Payments  Year- 
book, August  1971 ,  vol.  22 

4.  The  Portuguese  are  now  running  a  trade 
deficit  of  Just  under  $500  million.  This  deficit 
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Is,  to  an  Important  degree,  the  result  of  the 
drain  on  Portugal's  economy  created  by  the 
pursuit  of  three  colonial  wars  in  Africa.  Addi- 
tional, and  substantial,  assistance  to  Portugal 
In  this  context  will  have  the  effect  of  helping 
It  to  continue  those  wars  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  is  being  forced  to  consider  seriously 
whether  it  ought  to  withdraw  from  its  over- 
seas territories. 

5.  It  should  be  noted  that  parts  of  the  new 
Agreement  can  easily  become  open-ended 
commitments.  The  expanded  commitment 
under  P.L.  480  may  well  be  Increased  still 
further  when  the  Agreement  Is  reviewed  two 
years  from  now.  The  provision  dealing  with 
excess  equipment  Is  already  open-ended.  Sec- 
retary Rogers'  letter  clearly  states  that  $5 
million  for  this  purpose  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  maximum  celling. 

6.  Dollar  flows  to  Portugal,  from  both  the 
private  and  the  public  sector,  are  already  on 
a  scale  amounting  to  "economic  intervention 
that  might  Just  decide  the  outcome  of  the 
colonial  war."  The  new  Agreement  Increases 
that  indirect  assistance  by  a  substantial 
amount  and  changes  the  character  of  our 
commitment  to  Portugal. 

7.  The  political  context  cannot  be  Ignored. 
Particularly: 

The  liberation  forces  control  large  areas 
of  Angola,  east  and  south  of  the  Central 
Plateau. 

In  Mozambique  the  liberation  forces  con- 
trol several  provinces  and  operate  freely  south 
of  the  Zambesi  River. 

In  Guinea-Bissau,  the  PAIGC  have  forced 
the  Portuguese  to  leave  the  countryside  and 
to  retreat  to  the  urban  areas  and  a  few  scat- 
tered military  bases. 

The  obvious  effect  of  the  Azores  Agreement 
Is  to  enable  Portugal  to  continue  waging  the 
three  wars  In  Africa. 

8.  There  Is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
military  value  of  the  Azores  is  of  overriding 
Importance  to  U.S.  security  so  that  it  merits 
such  an  inordinate  expenditure.  Further,  the 
fact  that  the  base  Agreement  remained  dor- 
mant for  the  past  10  years  (since  1962)  indi- 
cates this. 

9.  The  injection  of  huge  stims  for  economic 
and  educational  assistance,  as  well  as  aid  In 
kind,  into  the  Portuguese  economy,  in  the 
existing  internal  situation  of  considerable 
domestic  unhapplness  with,  and  criticism  of, 
wholly  disproportionate  budgetary  expendi- 
tures on  colonial  wars,  will  greatly  assist  the 
Caetano  Government  In  dampening  the  do- 
mestic antipathy  to  the  wars  and  thus  to 
continue  their  prosecution. 

(c)  That,  if  the  Administration  cannot 
provide  a  statement  of  compelling  reasons 
for  making  this  Agreement,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  admitting  that  it  is  the  Intention 
of  the  Administration  to  directly  assist 
Portugal  in  waging  these  wars  against  the 
peoples  of  Guinea-Bissau,  Angola  and 
Mozambique. 

(d)  That  the  United  States  Government 
respond  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  projects  were  reviewed,  or  are 
contemplated  for  Exlm  loans? 

2.  Are  these  projects  in  Portugal,  that  Is 
in  so-called  "metropolitan  Portugal"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Guinea-Bissau,  Angola  and 
Mozambique? 

3.  Are  similar  increases  in  Exlm  loans  be- 
ing considered  (i)  for  South  Africa,  (11)  for 
majority-ruled  African  countries? 

(e)  That,  in  view  of  the  implications  of 
this  Agreement  for  the  United  States,  the 
Administration  explains  why  this  Agreement 
was  entered  into  by  the  executive  agreement 
route  rather  than  as  a  treaty  and  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification. 

(f)  That  the  Administration  explain  the 
discrepancy  between  its  claimed  lack  of 
funds  to  assist  Black  business  in  the  United 
States,  with  its  23  million  Blacks,  on  the 
one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  its  expenditure 
of  tremendous  sums  to  assist  the  economy  of 
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Portugal,  a  country  with  only  8.6  million 
people,  and  thus  to  assist  the  waging  of  wars 
against  Black  people  in  Africa.  According  to 
its  reports  to  the  Congress,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  now  giving  only  $213.8  million  in 
loans  to  minority  businesses  in  this  country 
(including  Blacks  and  Spanish-speaking 
Americans),  whereas  the  sums  projected  for 
Portugal  in  this  Agreement  are  more  than 
double  that  amount. 


THE  PERSIAN  GULP  AND  THE 
INDIAN  OCEAN 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  great 
power  maneuvering  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  many  news  items  recently.  The 
three  articles  which  follow  examine 
briefly  the  British,  American,  and  Soviet 
roles  and  involvement  in  this  area,  and 
I  call  them  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

U.S.  Agreement  With   Bahrain   To  Set  Up 
Navy   Base   Disclosed 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington.  January  5. — In  a  move  to 
maintain  an  American  military  presence  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  area,  the  United  States  has 
entered  into  an  unpublicized  agreement  to 
establish  a  permanent  naval  station  on  the 
Island  of  Bahrain 

According  to  State  Department  officials, 
the  agreement  represents  an  extension  of 
arrangements  that  the  United  States  has 
had  over  the  last  20  years  to  use  a  British 
naval  base  on  Bahrain. 

These  officials  explained  that  now  that 
Britain  had  given  up  her  protectorate  role 
In  Bahrain  and  pulled  her  military  forces 
out  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  It  was  decided  that 
the  United  States  should  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  new  independent  Government 
of  Bahrain  to  have  the  Navy's  small  Middle 
East  force  continue  to  use  some  of  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  former  British  base. 

SENATORS    QUESTION     ACCORD 

To  some  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  however,  the  lease  of 
the  naval  facilities  raises  questions  of 
whether  the  Administration  la  undertaking 
new  foreign  commitments  without  first  ob- 
taining the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  lease  had  been  arranged  in  the  form 
of  an  executive  approval. 

Last  month,  five  committee  members  in- 
troduced a  resolution  that  would  call  upon 
the  executive  branch  to  submit  as  a  treaty 
the  recent  agreement  with  Portugal  extend- 
ing American  base  rights  on  the  Azores. 

The  resolution  was  sponsored  by  Clifford 
P.  Case  of  New  Jersey  and  Jacob  K.  Javlts  of 
New  York,  both  Republicans,  and  by  three 
Democrats — J.  W.  Pulbright  of  Arkansas, 
Stuart  Symington  of  Missouri  and  Prank 
Chvirch  of  Idaho. 

The  agreement  with  Bahrain,  which  is  un- 
classified, was  signed  on  Dec.  23.  According 
to  State  Department  officials,  there  has  been 
no  public  announcement  at  the  request  of 
the  Bahrain  Government. 

Diplomatic  sources  say  that  Bahrain  was 
Interested  In  having  the  United  States  take 
over  part  of  the  former  British  base  as  a 
way  of  assuring  American  proftectlon  against 
the  Soviet  Union,  neighboring  Iraq  and  Iran, 
which  makes  territorial  claims  on  Bahrain. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Bahrain  was 
said  to  have  been  somewhat  sensitive  about 
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having  attention  drawn  to  the  fact  that  she 
was  granted  to  the  United  States  the  one 
foreign  military  base  In  the  area. 

CHALLENGE     EXPECTED 

When  the  Case  resolution  on  the  Azores 
agreement  was  being  favorably  considered  by 
the  committee  early  last  month.  Senator 
Pulbright,  the  committee  chairman,  observed 
that  the  same  issue  seemed  to  be  developing 
in  Bahrain.  In  recent  days,  the  committee 
staff  has  Informed  the  Senators  about  the 
Bahrain  base  agreement,  thus  setting  the 
stage  for  what  is  expected  to  be  a  challenge 
by  the  committee  to  the  executive  branch 
when  Congress  returns  later  this  month. 

A  State  Department  official  who  helped  ne- 
gotiate the  agreement  said  that  the  United 
States  needed  the  base  to  continue  the  Mid- 
dle East  naval  force  as  "a  Sag-showing  op- 
eration to  manifest  United  States  interests 
In  the  area." 

"If  we  had  pulled  out  after  the  British  left, 
it  might  have  been  misinterpreted  that  we 
were  losing  Interest  In  the  area,"  he  added. 

State  Department  officials  emphasized  that 
the  agreement  contains  no  military  or  po- 
litical commitments,  either  explicitly  or  Im- 
plicitly, to  Bahrain  or  other  countries  in  the 
area. 

"All  we  are  doing  Is  changing  landlords," 
from  Britain  to  Bahrain,  explained  a  spokes- 
man in  the  State  Department's  bureau  of 
Near  East  and  South  Asian  affairs. 

MISSION    TO     SHOW    THE     FLAG 

Bahrain,  which  is  240  square  miles  In  area, 
gives  its  name  to  a  group  of  Islands  In  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

The  question  raised  Increasingly  in  recent 
months  by  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  about  foreign  bases  In  gen- 
eral Is  whether  a  United  States  base  does 
not  Inevitably  carry  with  It  at  least  an  im- 
plied commitment  to  the  defense  of  the  host 
country. 

The  explanation  offered  by  State  Depart- 
ment officials  for  not  entering  into  the  agree- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  treaty  was  that  "a 
treaty  would  have  implied  more  than  was 
Intended"  In  the  way  of  commitments. 

Staff  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  assert  that,  if  the  agreement  had 
been  entered  into  as  a  treaty  it  would  have 
been  possible  in  the  course  of  hearings  for 
the  committee  to  raise  such  questions  as 
whether  the  United  States  was  assuming  the 
protectorate  role  exercised  by  Britain  for 
a  century  In  the  Persian  Gulf  and  whether 
the  Middle  East  force  was  carrying  out  a 
symbolic  role  of  little  military  significance 
but  of  potential  political  embarrassment  to 
the  United  States  In  a  troubled  region  of 
the  world. 

The  Middle  East  force  consists  of  a  flag- 
ship— a  converted  World  War  11  seaplane 
tender — for  the  commanding  rear  admiral, 
Mannaduke  G.  Bayne.  Normally  two  destroy- 
ecs-^rom  the  Atlantic  fleet  are  assigned  to 
the,^0j>»e,  whose  primary  mission  Is  to  show 
the  AMerlcan  flag  In  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Red  Sea. 

Under  the  new  base  arrangement,  the  size 
of  the  Middle  East  force  is  to  be  expanded 
from  around  200  men — Including  the  crew 
of  the  flagship — to  about  260  men.  The  rea- 
son given  by  a  State  Department  official  was 
that  the  Navy  would  have  to  assume  some  of 
the  housekeeping  functions  formerly  per- 
formed by  the  British. 

The  Navy  is  to  leEtse  about  one-tenth  of 
the  Juflr  base  formerly  c^)erated  by  the 
British,  including  the  soccer  fleld,  accord- 
ing to  a  State  Department  official.  What  fa- 
cilities 1>eyond  the  soccer  fleld  will  be  leased 
neither  the  State  Department  nor  the  Navy 
vras  Immediately  prepared  to  say. 

Indian  Ocean  :  The  Point  Behind  All  Those 
Maneuvers 
The  Bay  of  Bengal  has  not  seen  the  last  of 
the  American  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise.  She 
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may  have  returned  last  week  to  the  Philip- 
pine Sea.  And  no  doubt  many  of  the  20  or  so 
Soviet  wtirshlps  presently  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  will  soon  be  on  their  way  to  some 
shore  leave  In  Vladivostok. 

But  the  December  war  on  the  Indian  sub- 
continent has  nevertheless  produced  com- 
petitive demonstrations  of  naval  power  of  a 
kind  that  the  world  Is  familiar  with  from 
successive  crises  in  the  Mediterranean.  Now 
that  this  pattern  has  been  established  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  It  will  surely  be  repeated. 

The  new  American  presence  In  these 
waters  Is  a  reply  to  Moscow.  The  arrival  of  a 
Soviet  navy  In  the  Indian  Ocean  In  recent 
years  Is  an  Immensely  Important  strategic 
happening — In  political  if  not  In  strictly 
military  terms.  The  United  States  Navy  does 
not  Intend  to  Ignore  It. 

Ironically,  the  original  reinforcement  of 
the  Soviet  naval  forces,  which  caused  such 
a  stir  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Indo-Paklstan 
conflict,  was  almost  certainly  fortultotis.  The 
Russians  were  operating  what  by  then  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  normal  assortment 
of  vessels  In  the  Indian  Ocean — a  destroyer, 
a  minesweeper,  at  least  one  F  Class  sub- 
marine, a  landing  ship  and  a  few  support 
craft.  These  ships  had  done  their  six-month 
stint  of  patroUng,  exercising,  paying  cour- 
tesy visits  and  periodically  resting  In  anchor- 
ages in  the  Seychelles  and  elsewhere.  But 
the  arrival  of  their  relief  squadron  from 
Vladivostok  coincided  with  the  war. 

A  routine  rotation  became  a  timely  rein- 
forcement. The  United  States  Seventh  Fleet 
promptly  dispatched  the  Enterprise  and  a 
powerful  amphibious  task  force  from  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin;  their  mission  was  never  con- 
firmed, but  was  evidently  partly  In  response 
to  the  Russian  presence.  Within  days,  a  new 
Soviet  squadron.  Including  two  gulded- 
mlsslle  destroyers  and  a  pair  of  submarines — 
this  time,  It  apparently  was  a  genuine, 
deliberate  reinforcement — set  sail  from 
Vladivostok. 

Now  that  the  Enterprise  has  returned  to 
her  normal  station,  the  Russian  ships  whose 
winter  leave  Is  overdue  probably  will  go  back 
to  their  bases.  But  will  the  "normal"  level  of 
Soviet  deployment  In  this  area  return  to 
what  It  was  or  will  It  be  stepped  up,  as  It  was 
In  the  Mediterranean,  after  the  Arab-Israeli 
War  In  1967? 

Russian  research  vessels  first  appeared  In 
the  Indian  Ocean  In  1967,  some  of  them  con- 
nected with  the  Soviet  space  program  but 
also  undertaking  an  extensive  hydrographlc 
survey.  They  were  followed  the  next  year  by 
warships;  first,  a  small  group  from  the  Par 
East  fleet  and  then  a  bigger  squadron  as- 
sembled from  both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
fleets.  By  1969,  they  were  sufficiently  at  home 
In  these  blue  waters  to  have  laid  their  own 
mooring  buoys  off  the  Seychelles;  on  the 
buoys  was  painted  (in  English  and  Russian) 
"Property  of  the  U.S.S.R." 

Why  should  the  Soviet  naval  commander 
suddenly  choose  to  send  his  ships  so  far  afield 
when  only  10  years  previously  they  scarcely 
ventured  outside  the  Baltic  or  the  Sea  of 
Japan?  There  can  be  no  single  answer.  The 
working  sailor  might  argue  that  the  com- 
mander, having  struggled  to  create  an  ocean- 
going navy  against  all  the  traditions  of  the 
Soviet  military  establishment,  simply  had  to 
find  things  for  his  ships  and  men  to  do.  The 
strategist  would  point  to  the  fact  that  Mos- 
cow is  now  within  range  of  American  Polaris 
missiles  launched  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
that  the  Soviets  must  feel  the  need  to  coun- 
ter growing  Chinese  Influence  in  Pakistan, 
Arabia  and  East  Africa. 

In  strictly  military  terms,  the  Soviet  force 
Is  still  inslgniflcant.  But  It  Is  a  powerful  sym- 
bol of  the  moral  support  and  practical  mili- 
tary aid  that  the  Soviet  Union  extended  to 
India  when  she  needed  It  most.  It  represents 
a  new  dimension  In  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic infiltration;  for  example,  through 
"fishing "    agreements    with    countries    like 
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Mauritius,  the  Russians  are  now  organizing 
east  of  Suez.  Just  as  they  have  done  to  the 
west  of  it. 

The  only  permanent  American  naval  pres- 
ence between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Malacca 
Straits  Is  the  small  squadron  that  has  been 
stationed  In  the  Persian  Gulf  for  the  last  20 
years  or  so.  It  consists  of  a  converted  World 
War  II  seaplane  tender — "The  Great  White 
Ghost  of  the  Arabian  Sea" — and  a  couple  of 
destroyers  on  rotation  from  the  Atlantic. 

While  the  British  were  still  there,  shore 
facilities  for  the  American  crews  and  their 
families  were  provided  by  the  Royal  Navy  In 
Bahrain.  When  Britain  pulled  out  at  the 
end  of  last  year,  the  United  States  had  to 
sign  a  new  agreement  that  Involved  taking 
over  about  a  tenth  of  the  area  covered  by 
the  former  British  base. 

The  handover  was  the  source  of  a  good 
deal  of  diplomatic  embarrassment,  not 
helped  by  what  looked  like  an  attempt  at 
concealment.  But  there  has  been  no  Indica- 
tion so  far  that  the  United  States  Navy  In- 
tends to  augment  the  Gulf  squadron,  which 
has  been  transferred  to  Its  European  com- 
mand. 

The  new  American  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  will  almost  certainly  not  be  deployed 
from  the  Persian  Gulf.  What  will  happen. 
If  the  war  In  Vietnam  continues  to  tva. 
down.  Is  that  units  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  In 
the  Pacific  will  be  free  to  make  periodic  'is- 
Its  to  the  Indian  Ocean  to  show  the  S'Ars 
and  Stripes. 

The  Delhi  Government's  frequently  ex- 
pressed hope  that,  with  the  departure  of  t^e 
British  Imperial  Navy,  its  ocean  could  be  left 
to  the  seabirds  and  the  dolphins — plus  the 
Indian  Navy — now  looks  like  no  more  than 
a  sad  piece  of  wishful  thinking. 


British  Still  Dominant  In  Persian  Gulp 

Area 

(By  Marvine  Howe) 

Jufair,  Bahrain. — The  withdrawal  of  Brit- 
ish forces  from  the  Arab  Persian  Gulf  is 
nearly  complete,  leaving  an  urgent  question: 
Who  will  succeec?  Britain,  which  has  domi- 
nated this  strategic  area  since  the  early  19th 
century? 

The  lower-gulf  sheikdoms  with  their  vast 
and  scarcely  tapped  oil  resources,  sparse 
population,  small  defense  force  and  seiApus 
lack  of  qualified  technicians  have  become  a 
ripe  target  for  outside  influences. 

The  gulf  sheiks,  or  emirs,  are  firmly  op- 
posed to  the  assumption  of  Britain's  role  sts 
protector  by  any  single  country  and  want  to 
establish  good  relations  with  all  the  forces  In 
the  area.  Openly  engaged  in  the  power  poll- 
tics  in  the  gulf  are  the  United  States,  Iran, 
Iraq,  Libya,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Britain. 

A  tour  of  the  sheikdoms  from  the  Impor- 
tant communications  center  of  Bahrain  to 
the  poor  emirate  of  Ras  al  Khalma  reveals 
that  there  Is  no  real  power  vacuum  in  the 
area  but  rather  a  new  balance  of  powers  with 
the  British  remaining  in  the  dominant  posi- 
tion. 

Britain  has  signed  .special  friendship 
treaties  with  the  sheiku  and  will  retain  the 
resp>onslbUity  of  training  and  arming  the  lo- 
cal defense  force. 

SIX    EMIRATES    IN     UNION 

Originally  Britain  had  hoped  to  leave  the 
nine  sheikdoms  of  the  lower  gulf  securely 
united  in  a  federation.  However,  after  three 
years  of  delicate  negotiations,  Bahrain  and 
Qatar  declared  themselves  Independent  sov- 
ereign states  last  siunmer,  leaving  the  seven 
Truclal  States  to  form  the  Union  of  Arab 
Emirates,  which  was  established  Dec.  2. 

Six  of  the  Truclal  States  established  the 
union,  but  one  emirate,  Ras  al  Khalma, 
stayed  out.  The  members — Abu  Dubai,  Du- 
bai, Sharja,  Ajman,  Fujaira  and  Umm  al 
Qalwaln — cover  40,000  square  miles  and  have 
a  total  population  of  300.0(X). 

The  name  Truclal  States  derives  from  the 
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truces  that  Britain  Imposed  on  sheikdoms  in 
the  last  century  to  end  piracy  and  protect 
trade  routes  to  India  by  undertaking  defense 
of  the  area. 

The  British  Forces  Gulf  command,  situ- 
ated here  at  Jufair,  will  be  turned  over  to 
Bahralnl  authorities  by  mid-February.  Most 
of  the  10,000  British  troops  suctioned  here 
and  elsewhere  on  the  coast  were  graduallv 
pulled  out  by  the  end  of  1971. 

SPECtn.ATION  ABOUT    UNITED    STATES 

Only  the  United  States  Navy  will  con- 
tinue to  occupy  one  corner  of  the  Jufair 
base.  The  flagship  of  the  United  States  Mid- 
dle Eastern  force — a  converted  World  War 
II  seaplane  tender — has  been  based  here 
since  1949  under  agreement  with  the  British. 
The  other  ships  are  two  destroyers  detached 
from  the  Atlantic  fleet. 

Bahrain  has  agreed  to  lease  to  the  United 
States  Navy  the  same  facilities  that  the  Navy 
used  to  get  from  the  British,  according  to 
the  United  States  charg6  d'affaires,  John  N, 
Gatch  Jr.,  who  Insists  that  no  substantial 
change  in  forces  Is  contemplated  and  that 
the  installations  will  be  provided  for  a  "fair 
rental"  and  with  no  military  commitments. 

"We  don't  intend  to  let  anyone  take  over 
the  British  Base,"  Bahrgln's  Foreign  Minister, 
Mohammed  bin  Mubarak  al-KhaJlfah.  de- 
clared Ir.  a  recent  Interview.  He  emphasized 
that  the  Americans  were  welcome  to  use  the 
naval  facilities  here — "as  are  the  Russians." 

The  new  agreement  with  Bahrain,  signed 
Dec.  23,  has  given  rise  to  wide  speculation 
that  the  United  States  is  seeking  to  Inherit 
Britain's  role  in  the  gulf. 

It  is  evident  that  the  United  States  has  a 
new  Interest  In  the  Persian  Gulf  area  with 
the  British  withdrawal.  Rodger  P.  Davles, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs,  toured  tne 
area  and  Oman,  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula, 
last  month  with  messages  from  President 
Nixon  to  Bahrain's  Ruler,  Sheik  Isa  bin  Sul- 
man  al-Khallfa,  and  the  Ruler  of  Abu  Dhabi, 
Sheik  Zaved  bin  Sultan. 

The  United  States  interest  appears  to  be 
more  economic  than  political.  American 
banks  are  coming  into  the  area  and  a  number 
of  oil-service  companies  are  moving  regional 
offices  from  Beirut,  Lebanon,  to  Bahrain. 
American  businessmen  hope  to  win  a  greater 
share  of  contracts  in  the  fast-developing 
sheikdoms  now  that  the  British  no  longer 
handle  the  sheiks'  foreign  affairs. 

The  Northrop  Corporation  and  Trans  World 
Airlines  have  been  called  in  as  consultants 
for  the  conversion  of  the  former  British  Air 
Force  base  in  the  sheikdom  of  Sharja.  Plans 
for  the  huge  base  Include  a  new  town,  the 
Union  of  Arab  Emirates'  Defense  Ministry 
and  the  largest  aircraft-repair  workshop  in 
the  Middle  East.  Sheik  Khalid  bin  Muham- 
mad al-Qasimi.  the  Ruler  of  Sharja,  has  kept 
eight  British  technicians  to  run  the  base,  and 
British  forces  will  be  allowed  to  use  the  base 
for  desert  training. 

Bahrain,  where  oil  was  first  struck  in  the 
gulf,  is  the  most  self-sufficient  sheikdom  but 
still  depends  heavily  on  British  technicians. 
The  other  sheikdoms  have  brought  in  con- 
sultants, administrators  and  but  seem  to 
prefer  the  British  technicians  from  every- 
where for  key  posts  over  possibly  revolu- 
tionary Palestinians,  Iraqis,  Syrians  or  Egyp- 
tians. 

Most  of  the  sheiks  still  depend  on  British 
security  officers  and  are  not  ashamed  to  admit 
it.  Sheik  Rashid  bin  Said  al-Maktum.  Ruler 
cf  the  prosperous  trading  emirate  cf  Dubai, 
recently  appointed  an  Englishman  as  chief 
of  the  Dubai  security  forces  in  addition  to 
his  present  position  as  commandant  of  the 
police  force.  Another  Englishman,  a  financial 
expert,  is  one  of  Dubai's  most  powerful  men. 

Britain's  permanence  in  the  gulf  was  par- 
ticularly striking  at  the  end  of  the  year  when 
the  new  Union  of  Arab  Emirates,  officially 
a  Moslem  state,  not  only  celebrated  Christ- 
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mas  as  a  national  holiday  but  also  Boxing 
Day— In  Britain  the  first  weekday  after 
Christmas  and  a  legal  holiday. 

Iran  Is  undoubtedly  the  foremost  military 
presence  In  the  gulf  now  that  the  British 
forces  are  gone.  The  Iranians  made  a  dramat- 
ic bid  for  power  Nov.  30  by  occupying  three 
small  gulf  islands — Abu  Musa,  Greater  Tunb 
and  Lesser  Tunb — in  an  apparent  move  to 
deter  other  forces  from  moving  into  the  area. 
The  Islands  command  the  Strait  of  Hormuz, 
a  channel  that  connects  the  Persian  Gulf 
with  the  Gulf  of  Oman  and  Arabian  Sea  and 
through  which  Iranian  and  other  Persian 
Gulf  oil  Is  shipped. 

Iran  and  Ras  al  Khalma  both  claim  sover- 
eignty over  the  two  Tunbs.  Iran's  troops 
took  up  positions  on  Abu  Musa  under  an 
agreement  with  Sharja. 

For  Iraq,  the  Persian  Gulf  Is  an  economic 
lifeline  and  her  only  access  to  the  sea.  She 
has  broken  relations  with  Iran  over  the 
seizure. 

Baghdad  has  taken  up  the  Issue  of  the 
gulf  Islands,  and  is  trying  to  counter  Ira- 
nian Influence  In  the  gulf  by  developing  new 
trade  centers  and  branches  of  the  Commer- 
cial Bank  of  Iraq. 

Libya  responded  to  the  Iranian  take-over 
by  offering  to  provide  the  sheiks  with  Arab 
guerrillas  to  combat  Teheran's  "expansion- 
Ism"  and  by  nationalizing  British  Petroleum 
In  Libya. 

Meanwhile.  Saudi  Arabia  Is  quietly  press- 
ing claims  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  Abu  Dhabi, 
a  wealthy  oil  producer.  The  popular  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  the  Occupied  Arab  Gulf, 
based  in  Aden  and  supported  by  China,  has 
been  sending  pamphlets  into  the  area  but 
has  not  caused  much  concern. 

"We  think  the  so-called  liberation  move- 
ment.s  will  be  weaker  now  that  they  have 
lost  their  main  argument  for  'liberating'  the 
area — the  British  military  presence  in  the 
gulf,"  Bahrain's  Foreign  Minister  declared 
optimistically. 


SAVE  THE  PEACE  CORPS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 


OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  think  it  is  important  on  this,  the 
first  day  of  the  new  session,  to  call  the 
attention  of  this  body  to  the  dire  finan- 
cial straits  in  which  we  have  placed  the 
Peace  Corps  in  this  fiscal  year.  The  Peace 
Corps  began  its  planning  on  the  basis  of 
the  administration's  request  of  $82.2 
million  for  fiscal  1972.  This  request  rep- 
resented a  reduction  of  nearly  $3  million 
from  the  previous  year's  spending.  On 
October  8.  1971,  Public  Law  92-135.  the 
Peace  Corps  authorization,  was  enacted, 
setting  a  spending  ceiling  of  $77.2  mil- 
lion for  the  Peace  Corps,  thus  forcing 
rigorous  cost  cutting,  amounting  to  $5 
million.  Over  the  last  6  months,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  been  operating  on  a 
series  of  continuing  appropriations  reso- 
lutions because  of  delays  on  the  foreign 
assistance  appropriations  bill.  In  Decem- 
ber the  Congress  passed  yet  another 
continuing  resolution  for  our  foreign 
assistance  programs,  only  this  time  the 
spending  level  for  the  Peace  Corps  was 
reduced  to  $72  million,  through  Febru- 
ary 22,  1972. 

While  this  further  reduction  of  $5.2 
million  may  not  seem  too  significant  on 
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its  face,  it  is  when  one  considers  that 
the  Peace  Corps  has  been  spending  at 
the  higher  levels  for  the  past  6  months 
and  has  been  training  and  fielding  vol- 
unteers based  on  these  higher  spending 
levels.  What  this  all  comes  do^^'n  to  is 
the  fact  that  following  February  22,  the 
Peace  Corps  will  only  have  $19  million 
for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year, 
nowhere  near  enough  to  continue  its 
present  operations.  Consequently,  unless 
the  Congress  takes  action  to  rectify  this 
situation,  the  Peace  Corps  will  be  forced 
to  bring  home  4,000  of  the  8,000  volun- 
teers now  in  the  field,  terminate  pro- 
grams in  15  or  more  of  the  55  countries 
in  which  it  now  serves,  and  cancel  train- 
ing programs  involving  some  2,400  train- 
ees between  now  and  the  end  of  June. 
In  addition,  of  course,  there  will  have 
to  be  a  concomitant  reduction  in  staff 
both  at  home  and  abroad — even  though 
the  Peace  Corps  has  already  just  effected 
a  15-percent  reduction  in  staff. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  this  Con- 
gress can  or  should  allow  this  situation 
to  persist.  I  continue  to  believe  that  the 
Peace  Corps  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  our  overseas  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  I  have  been  greatly  impressed 
with  the  reforms  introduced  by  Joe 
Blatchford  since  he  assumed  the  direc- 
torship of  the  Peace  Corps  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1969.  and  more  recently  the  direc- 
torship of  the  new  ACTION  agency  which 
includes  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA.  Joe 
Blatchford  has  made  a  special  attempt 
to  meet  the  changing  needs  and  require- 
ments of  the  developing  countries  by  re- 
cruiting more  volunteers  with  special 
skills  and  experience;  he  has  made  re- 
ductions in  staff,  included  more  host 
country  people  in  the  Peace  Corps  opera- 
tion, and  has  made  the  training  program 
more  relevant  and  effective  by  moving  it 
to  the  country  in  which  the  volunteer  will 
serve.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  reforms 
which  have  given  the  Peace  Corps  a  new 
outlook  and  meaningful  role  to  play  in 
third  world  development. 

In  referring  to  the  forced  cutbacks, 
Coliminist  William  RasbeiTy  has  said : 

If  that  happens,  the  Peac-^  Corps  could  be 
out  of  business  Just  when  it  is  showing  new 
signs  of  revltallzatlon.  The  irony  Is  that  the 
threat  comes  at  a  time  when  It  appears  that 
Peace  Corps  Is  the  only  thing  we're  doing 
right  overseas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  full 
authorized  amount  of  $77.2  million  will 
be  restored  in  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence on  the  foreign  assistance  appropria- 
tions bill  so  that  we  might  save  the  Peace 
Corps  the  agony  of  halving  its  present 
operations  and  having  to  default  on  com- 
mitments already  made  to  other  coun- 
tries. At  a  time  when  Peace  Corps  appli- 
cations are  once  again  on  an  upswing  af- 
ter a  5-year  decline,  and  at  a  time  when 
more  countries  are  asking  for  more  vol- 
unteers, because  we  are  doing  something 
right  for  a  change,  it  would  be  indeed 
ironic  and  tragic  if  this  Congress  allowed 
the  agency  to  slide  into  oblivion. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Include  certain  extraneous 
materials  including  articles  from  the 
New  York  Times  and  Washington  Post, 
a  letter  from  Joe  Blatchford  to  all  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  explaining  the  forced 
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cutbacks,  and  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  a  constituent,  a  former  volimteer, 
urging  restoration  of  the  agency's  funds: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  5,   1972] 

Peace  Corps  Wn-i.  Shrink  Size.  Service 

The  money-short  Peace  Corps  began  shap- 
ing plans  yesterday  to  reduce  Its  8,000  mem- 
ber volunteer  force  by  half  and  to  cancel 
programs  in  as  many  as  15  countries. 

Joseph  H.  Blatchford,  director  of  the  AC- 
TION agency  which  oversees  the  Peace  Corps, 
ordered  a  halt  in  signing  up  volunteers,  at 
least  until  July  1.  Applications  will  continue 
to  be  accepted. 

Blatchford  Instructed  Keven  O'Donnell, 
associate  director  of  ACTION  for  interna- 
tional affairs,  to  prepare  plans  for  termina- 
tion of  about  4,000  volunteers  now  on  duty 
In  55  foreign  countries. 

There  are  now  about  7,100  volunteers  on 
active  assignments  overseas  and  some  800  to 
900  In  training,  most  of  them  In  host  coun- 
tries. 

Blatchford  acted,  it  Is  understood,  because 
Congress  reftised  to  appropriate  the  $82  mil- 
lion requested  by  the  Nixon  administration. 
In  the  last  hour  before  it  adjourned  Dec.  17, 
Congress  passed  a  continuing  resolution  that 
would  give  the  Peace  Corps  a  budget  of  $73 
million. 

IFrom  the  New  York  'Hmes,  Jan.  9.   19721 
Peace  Corps:   "Why  Are  They  Picking 

ON  Us?" 
Washington. — A  pale  winter  sun  slanted 
across  Lafayette  park,  casting  thin  ribbons 
of  light  into  an  office  across  from  the  White 
House.  On  this  afternoon  of  Dec.  20  Joseph 
H.  Blatchford.  the  youthful  director  of  Ac- 
tion, the  volunteer  agency  that  includes  the 
Peace  Corps,  was  pacing  back  and  forth  an- 
grily, running  his  fingers  through  his  mod- 
ishly-long  hair.  Three  days  before.  Congress 
had  passed  a  continuing  resolution  slashing 
his  $82-mlllion  operating  budget  by  $10- 
mllllon. 

"Why  are  they  picking  on  the  Peace  Corps?" 
he  demanded  In  exasperation.  "Our  whole 
budget  doesn't  amount  to  half  the  price  of  a 
submarine.  Those  characters  over  at  the  De- 
fense Department  are  rolling  in  dough.  They 
round  off  their  cost  estimates  to  the  nearest 
Peace  Corps  budget." 

Mr.  Blatchford  laughed  at  his  own  line, 
but  it  was  a  rueful  laugh.  And  last  week, 
partly  as  a  warning  signal  to  Congress— aimed 
at  getting  a  Senate-Houss  conference  to  re- 
store at  least  half  of  the  cut — and  partly  as 
a  precaution  against  defeat,  the  director  took 
steps  to  bring  his  agency's  expenditures  into 
line.  He  ordered  a  temporary  halt,  at  least 
until  July  1,  In  signing  up  new  volunteers, 
although  applications  will  continue  to  be 
accepted.  And  he  ordered  plans  drawn  up 
for  the  termination  of  about  half  the  8,000- 
man  volunteer  force — plans  that  will  be  Im- 
plemented If  Congress  falls  to  restore  the 
funds.  The  odds  are  thought  to  be  better 
than  50-50  that  the  Senate-House  confer- 
ence win  give  the  agency  what  It  needs,  but 
It  Is  Impossible  to  be  sure. 

The  Peace  Corps  budget  squeeze  in  part  re- 
flects the  general  dissatisfaction  In  Con- 
gress with  foreign  aid.  But  it  is  also  a  sign 
of  deeper  change  In  prevailing  attitudes  to- 
wards the  nation's  largest  and  most  success- 
ful volunteer  program.  Budget  disputes  not- 
withstanding. It  Is  clear  that  much  of  the 
original  bloom  has  faded  from  the  Peace 
Corps  rose. 

The  agency  was  founded  in  1961  in  the 
early  and  ambitiously  idealistic  days  of  the 
New  Frontier.  It  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
young  I>resident's  inaugural  commitment  to 
"bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  sup- 
port any  friend  .  .  ."  In  defense  of  liberty. 

The  youth  of  the  country  responded.  In 
1961.  there  were  750  volunteers  in  training 
or  In  the  field,  in  1963,  6.500;  and  by  1966. 
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15.500.  Money  was  no  problem  for  the  prodi- 
gy; Congress  provided  more  than  was  needed, 
so  that  In  some  years  the  agency  actually 
turned  back  unspent  funds.  By  the  middle 
of  the  decade.  Peace  Corps  ofiaclals  were 
speaking  of  the  possibility  of  100,000  volun- 
teers. The  idea  spread  to  Europe  where  half 
a  dozen  countries  started  their  own  volun- 
teer programs. 

Problems  began  to  emerge  In  the  late 
1960's,  at  home  and  abroad.  Oovemments 
overseas  began  to  have  doubts  about  the 
presence  and  Influence  of  so  many  foreigners 
teaching  in  their  schools  and  dealing  with 
their  young  people.  In  the  late  1960's  the 
volunteers  were  asked  to  leave  Pakistan  and 
nine  other  countries.  Including  some  where 
military  regimes  suspected  them  of  foment- 
ing revolution.  In  this  country,  a  generation 
already  bearing  the  burden  of  Vietnam  lost 
its  enthusiasm  for  International  volunteer- 
Ism.  Applications  dropped  off  from  42.000  In 
1966  to  19.000  In  1970. 

Doubts  were  raised  for  the  first  time  In 
Congress.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Issued  a  report  in  1970  observing: 
"The  committee  believes  that  the  time  Is 
near  when  the  assumptions  and  concepts  on 
which  the  Peace  Corps  was  founded  need 
complete  re-examlnatlon." 

To  cope  with  the  new  realities,  the  Nixon 
Administration,  personified  by  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford, moved  to  streamline  the  program,  trim 
Its  staff,  and  increase  the  specialization  of 
its  volunteers  In  order  to  make  them  more 
appealing  to  skeptical  foreign  governments. 
More  older  people  and  more  specialists  with 
specific  skills,  such  as  civil  engineering  or 
farming,  were  recruited  In  the  place  of  the 
liberal-arts  generallsts  who  had  frequently 
worn  their  antiwar  sentiments  on  their 
sleeves. 

Last  fall,  the  corps  was  amalgamated  Into 
Action  along  with  Its  domestic  counterpart, 
VISTA,  over  the  protests  of  critics  who 
argued  that  the  program  would  suffocate  in 
an  expanded  biu-eaucracy.  The  move  also 
gave  rise  to  fears  that  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration was  out  to  kill  the  Kennedy-Inspired 
program — fears  that  since  have  largely  evap- 
orated in  the  face  of  the  President's  con- 
tinuing support  for  the  program. 

The  budget  cut  is  a  consequence  of  all 
these  factors.  But  ironically.  It  is  being  Im- 
posed Just  at  a  time  when  the  Peace  Corps 
appears  to  be  picking  up  steam  again. 

As  a  result  of  an  Intensive  recruiting  cam- 
paign, applications  In  1971  were  up  to  26.000. 
reversing  the  five-year  trend.  The  number  of 
volunteers  In  the  field  Is  stUl  down,  but  they 
are  serving  In  a  record  57  countries,  and 
eight  other  nations  have  submitted  requests 
for  new  volunteers. 

"Just  at  the  point  when  we  are  getting  off 
the  ground  again,"  Mr.  Blatchford  said, 
"they're  cutting  us  off  at  the  knees." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  14.  1972] 

The  Bitdget  Specter 

(By  WUllam  Raspberry) 

The  director  of  Action  put  It  plainly 
enough  In  a  letter  that  went  out  to  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  this  week: 

"The  Peace  Corps,"  he  said,  "faces  a  mo- 
ment of  truth,  a  point  of  decision  second  to 
none  In  its  history." 

What  Joseph  H.  Blatchford  was  talking 
about  was  money.  The  Peace  Corps  has  too 
little  of  it,  and  that  Is  believable. 

But  the  contingencies  he  outlines  In  the 
letter  may  not  be  so  believable;  they  sound 
too  much  like  the  cries  of  doom  that  attend 
every  appropriations  fight  here. 

Blatchford  virtually  la  begging  to  be  ac- 
cused of  overkill  when  he  says  that  If  Con- 
gress falls  to  do  right  by  the  Corps  he  may 
have  to; 

Recall  nearly  half  of  the  8.000  volunteers 
now  In  service  before  their  terms  can  be 
completed. 
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withdraw  from  15  or  more  of  the  55  coun- 
tries Peace  Corps  now  is  in. 

Cancel  training  plans  and  projects  for 
about  2,400  volunteers  scheduled  to  enter 
the  Corps  by  June. 

Reduce  staffs,  both  here  and  abroad. 
And  what  is  It  that  could  bring  on  these 
dire  consequences?  A  budget  reduction  from 
$77.2  million  to  $72  million  for  fiscal  1972 — 
a  reduction  of  a  little  more  than  $5  million. 

Is  Blatchford  kidding?  He  swears  he  Isn't 
and  the  explanation  from  his  office  Is  seri- 
ous enough. 

The  original  budget  request  as  amended 
was  for  $82.2  million;  $5  million  less  than 
that — $77.2  mllUon— authorized.  But  the 
money  never  was  appropriated — still  hasnt 
been. 

Meanwhile,  Peace  Corps  had  been  operat- 
ing, by  congressional  permission,  at  levels 
based  on  the  $82.2  mUUon  and  $77.2  million 
figures. 

Then  In  December,  with  the  fiscal  year  half 
gone.  Congress  passed  a  continuing  resolution 
that  forces  the  Corps  to  operate  at  the  annual 
level  of  only  $72  million  a  year  until  such 
time  as  regular  funds  are  appropriated. 

And  that  Is  a  lot  worse  than  It  soundB. 
Kevin  O'Donnell,  head  of  the  Peace  Corps 
(Blatchford  heads  Action,  which  Includes 
Peace  Corps.  VISTA  and  other  volunteer 
agencies),  tells  why: 

"The  reductions  Congress  has  handed  out 
are  not  Just  for  the  future  or  remaining 
months  of  the  fiscal  year.  These  authoriza- 
tions set  the  level  of  spending  for  the  entire 
year — past,  present   and  future." 

Thus,  each  reduction  In  the  annual  budget 
"has  the  ex  post  facto  result  of  making  previ- 
ously legal  spending  Into  over-expendi- 
tures . . .  Monies  spent  in  good  faith  under 
previously  higher  authorizations  must  be 
recouped  in  the  remaining  months  of  the 
fiscal  year." 

For  this  reason — and  because  the  reduc- 
tions can  never  be  put  into  effect  immedi- 
ately— O'Donnell  says  the  apparently  toler- 
able reduction  of  $10  million  halfway  into 
the  fiscal  year  has  the  effect  of  a  $30  million 
cut  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

And  If  that  is  anywhere  close  to  straight. 
a  $30  million  cut  in  an  $80  million  budget 
could  well  lead  to  the  kind  of  dire  things 
Blatchford  listed  in  his  letter. 

The  cuts  hit  particularly  hard  at  an  agency 
like  Peace  Corps,  which  has  what  O'Donnell 
describes  as  "a  people  budget." 

"Most  agencies  Involved  In  the  kinds  of 
social  programs  we're  Involved  In  have  some 
power  to  make  grants  and  other  kinds  of 
outlays.  Well,  this  kind  of  thing  you  can 
stop  doing  tomorrow. 

"But  our  money  goes  not  for  grants  or  ex- 
pensive equipment  but  for  people.  And  you 
really  can't  stop  supporting  your  people  In 
the  field  tomorrow.  You  can't  say,  'Sorry,  but 
we  can't  pay  you  this  month.' " 

The  whole  thing  could,  of  course,  be  ren- 
dered academic  when  Congress  reconvenes 
next  week.  But  the  fear  at  Action  Is  that  their 
cries  of  disaster  won't  be  taken  seriously  and 
that  Congress  will  appropriate  funds  danger- 
ously close  to  the  present  ^p^ndlng  level. 

If  that  happens,  the  Peace  Corps  could  be 
out  of  business  Just  when  It  is  showing  new 
signs  of  revltallzatlon.  The  Irony  is  that  the 
threat  comes  at  a  time  when  it  appears  that 
Peace  Corps  is  the  only  thing  we're  doing 
right  overseas. 

Peace  Corps. 
Washington,  D.C..  January  11.  1972. 
Dear  Peace  Corps  Volunteer:  The  Peace 
Corps  faces  a  moment  of  truth,  a  point  of 
decision  second  to  none  in  Its  history.  Press 
reports  about  cutbacks  In  the  Peace  Corps 
have  suggested  the  critical  nature  of  the  pres- 
ent situation,  but  they  have  left  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Peace  Corps'  large  family  confused 
and  concerned.  Thus.  I  am  taking  this  mo- 
ment to  write  to  you.  to  explain  the  grav- 
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ity  of  the  days  ahead  and  to  outline  the  steps 
we  have  taken  to  preserve  the  Peace  Corps 
idea. 

As  a  result  of  unexpected  budget  pressures 
by  the  Congress,  the  Peace  Corps  must  pre- 
pare a  contingency  plan  In  the  event  Con- 
gress fails  to  properly  fund  our  activities. 
These  Include: 

To  recall  nearly  4.000  of  the  8.000  volun- 
teers now  In  service  before  their  terms  can 
be  completed: 

To  withdraw  from  15  or  more  of  the 
present  55  countries; 

To  cancel  the  training  plans  and  postpone 
or  cancel  the  projects  of  the  2,400  volunteers 
scheduled  to  enter  the  Peace  Corps  between 
now  and  the  end  of  June; 

And  to  reduce  staff  both  at  home  and 
abroad  for  the  second  time  this  year — 
having  Just  absorbed  a  15%  reduction. 

Oddly,  these  measures  are  threatened  at  a 
time  of  particular  popularity  and  support  for 
the  Peace  Corps.  President  Nixon  has  ex- 
pressed his  support  for  the  Peace  Corps 
personally  to  me.  and  In  his  public  state- 
ments and  speeches. 

In  spite  of  austere  economic  conditions  in 
the  nation,  the  President  requested  an  $82.2 
million  budget  for  fiscal  1972.»  His  confidence 
in  the  Important  mission  of  the  Peace  Corps 
was  illustrated,  too,  when  he  indicated  that 
the  success  of  the  Peace  Corps  lent  promise 
to  his  plans  for  ACTION,  the  new  Federal 
citizen  service  idea  Inaugurated  on  Julv  1 
1971. 

Foreign  leaders  have  Joined  their  people 
in  renewed  enthusiasm  and  Interest.  Many 
countries  of  the  world  have  Initiated  domestic 
volunteer  corps  of  their  own.  and  at  the  same 
time  requested  more  and  more  volunteers 
from  the  U.S.  Peace  Corps. 

Americans,  too.  have  continued  to  dem- 
onstrate their  belief  in  the  Peace  Corps: 
26.564  applied  last  year,  and  applications  In 
recent  months  have  arrived  at  the  highest 
level  In  five  years.  When  the  Peace  Corps 
held  a  poster  contest  celebrating  its  Tenth 
Anniversary,  over  1500  entries  arrived,  one  of 
the  designs  will  become  a  U.S.  postage  stamp 
early  next  month. 

But  in  spite  of  these  signs  of  obvious 
health,  the  Peace  Corps  is  in  crisis.  Here, 
then,  is  the  history.  Last  year,  fiscal  1971, 
Peace  Corps  spent  $85  million  and  placed  ap- 
proximately 5000  new  volunteers  into  the 
field.  This  year,  fiscal  1972.  we  sought  ways  of 
saving  In  line  with  the  President's  attempt  to 
reduce  Federal  expenditures.  In  planning  this 
year's  programs,  the  Peace  Corps  found  that 
it  was  able  to  increase  the  numbers  of  vol- 
unteers and  trainees  from  last  year  and  still 
operate  on  a  lower  budget  of  $82.2  miHlon. 
During  fiscal  1972.  it  was  planned,  the  Peace 
Corps  would  grow  to  8,500  volunteers,  and  en- 
roll 5,800  trainees.  But  the  Congress,  Instead 
of  passing  the  Peace  Corps  bill  as  requested, 
responded  to  these  efficiencies  by  cutting  the 
Peace  Corps  budget. 

After  hearings,  the  Congress  passed  the 
authorization  bill  =,  setting  a  ceUlng  of  $77.2 
million.  In  order  to  operate  within  this  budg- 
et. Instead  of  the  $82.2  million,  we  were 
forced  to  do  rigorous  cost-cutting.  Heavy  re- 
ductions were  made  In  staff  and  two  of  the 
four  operating  regions  were  combined.  We 
reluctantly  decided  to  invite  800  less  into 
training.  Additionally,  Washington  and  coun- 
try budgets  were  cut  to  barest  operating  mln- 
imums.  Finally,  we  even  reviewed  each  train- 
ing program  to  reduce  the  normal  training 
time  and  effect  cost  savings. 

If  we  are  to  keep  the  Peace  Corps  opera- 

'  The  1972  fiscal  year  runs  from  July  1, 
1971  to  June  30,  1972. 

'The  Congress  goes  through  two  steps  In 
setting  the  Peace  Corps  budget.  It  first  passes 
an  authorization  bill  which  authorizes  us  to 
spend  at  a  certain  level:  It  then  passes  an 
appropriation  bill  which  actually  appropri- 
ates the  monev. 
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tlve — as  It  now  stands — to  avoid  massive 
cutbacks  on  the  present  volunteer  and  staff 
strength — ^?77.2  million  Is  rock  bottom.  This 
means  that  the  Congress  must  pass  an  ap- 
propriation bill  equal  to  the  authorized  $77.2 
million.  As  of  this  date — over  six  months  Into 
the  fiscal  year — the  Congress  has  not  passed 
an  appropriations  bill  for  the  Peace  Corps. 
Since  the  1st  of  July,  we  have  been  operating 
on  a  series  of  continuing  resolutions,  acts  of 
Congress  which  permit  continued  spending 
In  lieu  of  specific  appropriations  bills.  As 
Indicated,  we  had  found  ways  to  continue 
effectively  under  the  $77.2  mlUlon  celling. 
But  In  December,  unexpectedly,  the  Congress 
set  a  new  celling  of  $72  million  on  Its  most 
recent  continuing  resolution,  which  expires 
on  February  22nd. 

To  meet  the  present  crisis  of  having  to 
operate  the  Peace  Corps  at  $72  million,  I  have 
issued  Instructions  to  prepare  the  contin- 
gency plans  outlined  at  the  beginning  of 
this  letter. 

This,  then.  Is  the  Issue:  If  at  this  late 
stage  In  the  fiscal  year,  the  Congress  votes 
only  an  appropriation  of  $72  million,  the 
drastic  action  of  recalling  volunteers,  can- 
celling training  projects,  and  cutting  staff 
further  will  be  necessary.  If  $77.2  million  Is 
approved,  we  will  survive.  The  difference  may 
seem  small,  but  It  Is  a  vital  difference  when 
the  full  year's  expenditures  are  taken  Into 
account.  Having  started  the  year  spending 
at  the  rate  of  the  $82.2  million  the  President 
requested,  then  cutting  costs  down  to  $77.2 
million  when  the  authorization  was  passed, 
the  Peace  Corps  now  will  be  forced  to  cut 
back  at  a  disproportionate  rate  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  If  the  budget  Is  cut  now. 
In  actual  terms,  this  means  that  no  more 
than  $19  million  would  be  available  for  the 
period  following  February  22.  or  the  date  that 
the  continuing  resolution  expires.  Because 
the  volunteers'  allowances  are  small,  a  large 
number  must  be  brought  home  In  order  to 
curb  expenditures  significantly.  And  since 
efforts  we  can  make  to  save  money  are  In 
themselves  costly — airfare  for  returning  vol- 
unteers and  staff,  severance  pay,  costs  of 
breaking  leases  and  terminating  contracts, 
etc. — these  will  further  compound  the  strains 
on  Peace  Corps  funding. 

So  we  are  In  the  painful,  and  paradoxical, 
situation  of  having  today  to  begin  to  bring 
about  a  significant  reduction  In  the  Peace 
Corps  activities — In  spite  of  rising  levels  of 
support  for  the  Peace  Corps  both  at  home 
and  abroad — In  order  to  avoid  having  to  dis- 
mantle It  completely  In  the  very  near  future. 
The  fate  of  the  final  Peace  Corps  appro- 
priation is  still  In  doubt.  The  Congress  must 
take  up  this  bill  when  It  returns.  Obviously, 
the  consequences  of  an  appropriation  of  $72 
million  are  so  severe  that  we  are  very  hope- 
ful that  the  Congress  will  appropriate  the 
full  amount  authorized:  $77.2  million. 

By  the  time  the  Issue  is  resolved.  Peace 
Corps  projects  around  the  world  will  have 
been  done  Irreparable  harm.  We  are  strug- 
gling to  keep  the  very  Idea  of  the  Peace  Corps 
alive.  It  has  always  been  the  Peace  Corps 
philosophy  that  If  things  must  be  cut  back 
to  meet  spending  limitations,  the  volunteers 
must  be  kept  In  the  field  as  long  as  possible. 
We  are  adhering  to  that  philosophy,  and  yet 
recalling  volunteers  and  cancelling  projects 
may  still  prove  necessary.  These  are  Indeed 
moments  of  truth  for  the  Peace  Corps. 

As  you  can  see.  we  are  fighting  as  hard  as 
we  can  to  keep  the  Peace  Corps  alive:  we  are 
redoubling  our  efforts  to  explain  to  the  Con- 
gress what  the  Peace  Corps  has  done,  and 
can  do;  we  are  attempting  to  place  before 
them  a  clear  picture  of  the  critical  moments 
ahead. 

We  must  win.  The  moment  has  not  yet 
arrived  when  the  United  States  will  allow 
the  Peace  Corps  to  die  out  because  small 
amounts  of  money  are  not  made  available  to 
support  all  the  benefits  to  mankind  the  Peace 
Corps  can  and  does  deliver.  I  expect  the  Peace 
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Corps  will  emerge  from  this  fight  stronger, 
and  even  more  Importantly,  that  It  will 
emerge  from  the  fight  with  renewed  com- 
mitment of  support  from  both  the  American 
people  and  their  representatives  In  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  H.  Blatchford. 


Elizabeth,  III., 
January  12,  1972. 
Hon.  John  B.  Anderson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  I  am  writing  to  urge  your  support  for 
the  restoration  of  funds  cut  from  the  Peace 
Corps  budget.  As  a  returned  Peace  Corps  Vol- 
unteer (I  served  In  Ghana,  West  Africa,  from 
1967  to  1969),  I  am  deeply  angered  at  the 
financial  priorities  which  have  been  pursued 
in  this  case. 

How  can  the  United  States  Congress  pos- 
sibly jiKtlfy  spending  the  exorbitant  amount 
of  money  which  continues  to  be  poured  Into 
Southeast  Asia — and  simultaneously  propose 
cutbacks  In  a  program  whose  sole  objective 
Is  the  peaceful  Ideal  of  helping  people  to 
help  themselves? 

Just  one  of  the  recent  bombing  runs  Into 
North  Vietnam  would  exceed  In  costs  the 
total  amount  spent  by  the  Peace  Corps  In  an 
entire  year.  How  very  ironic  are  America's 
present  priorities  I 

I  hope  that  you  will  speak  out  against  the 
unwarranted  and  uninformed  criticisms  of 
the  Peace  Corps  which  Representative  Otto 
E.  Passman  has  made.  I  frankly  acknowledge 
that  the  Peace  Corps  Is  not  perfect,  but  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  Peace  Corps  remains 
the  one  most  valuable  program  In  America's 
entire  foreign  aid  policy.  Again,  I  urgently 
ask  your  help  In  restoring  needed  funds  so 
that  the  vital  work  of  the  Peace  Corps  may 
continue. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gerald  W.  Speer. 


THE  RICHMOND  RULING— A 
MONSTER  UNLEASHED? 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
ruling  of  U.S.  District  Judge  Robert  R. 
Merhige,  Jr.,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  which 
will  permit  busing  of  schoolchildren 
across  coimty  lines,  is  alarming  indeed. 
Its  implications  for  individual  freedom 
of  choice  and  States'  rig^hts  are  far- 
reaching. 

This  decision  must  be  appealed  and 
reversed. 

When  we  ignore  political  and  jurisdic- 
tional boundaries  to  achieve  an  arbitrary 
racial  balance,  we  disrupt  the  delicate 
mechanism  of  our  Federal  system,  which 
has  existed  since  the  beginning  of  our 
Republic. 

Neither  the  Constitution  nor  any  other 
Federal  law  require  this  busing.  In  fact, 
article  X  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  the 
famous  "reserved  powers  clause."  leaves 
control  over  education  to  each  State. 

When  we  ignore  the  Constitution  and 
tamper  with  the  autonomy  and  integrity 
of  State  and  local  sovemments,  we  may 
be  unleasing  a  monster  which  will  run 
rampant  over  the  rights  of  all  Americans. 
The  giant  hand  of  the  Federal  bureau- 
cracy which  sweeps  away  first  city  and 
county  lines,  as  in  the  Richmond  decl- 
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sion,  may  later  attempt  to  destroy  State 
lines  as  well.  Given  speed  of  modem 
transportation,  what  is  to  prevent  this 
grasping  hand  from  swooping  down  upon 
children  in  rural  areas  and  setting  them 
down  in  an  urgan  ghetto  hundreds  of 
miles  away — after  a  3-  to  4 -hour  bus 
ride? 

This  inequitable  and  illegal  court  or- 
der now  stands  as  the  law  of  the  land  and 
must  be  upheld  until  overruled  at  a 
higher  judicial  level.  In  the  name  of  free- 
dom and  commonsense,  let  us  hope  that 
second  decision  comes  promptly.  The  en- 
tire future  of  American  education^ and 
our  way  of  life  are  at  stake. 

The  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press, 
which  has  consistently  defended  the 
neighborhood  school  system  and  opposed 
court-ordered  massive  busing  of  our 
yoimg  people,  displayed  solid  knowledge 
of  the  law  and  dedication  to  constitu- 
tional principles  in  its  editorial  on  the 
Richmond  case: 

RiDicuLOTrs  Ruling 

Those  who  are  Inclined  to  tell  a  He  have 
been  warned  that,  aside  from  moral  consid- 
erations, lying  Is  bad  because  one  lie  often 
requires  another.  So  It  Is  with  court  deci- 
sions. Aside  from  legal  considerations,  one 
bad  ruling  often  leads  to  another. 

Now  U.S.  District  Judge  Robert  R.  Merhige 
Jr.  of  Richmond,  Va.,  has  come  forth  with 
one  of  the  most  Indefensible  but  potentially 
far-reaching  court  rulings  possible,  com- 
pletely without  constitutional  or  legal 
foundation. 

In  a  nutshell,  and  that  expression  Is  quite 
pertinent  to  this  case,  he  has  ruled  that  the 
busing  of  school  children  to  a  consolidated 
education  system  of  Richmond  and  Henrico 
and  Chesterfield  counties  must  be  under- 
taken simply  because  the  racial  composi- 
tion of  the  counties  Is  such  that  If  each  Is 
left  on  Its  own.  It  will  not  have  the  degree 
of  racial  Integration  that  Judge  Merhige 
desires. 

It  should  be  understood  from  the  first  that 
there  Is  no  complaint  that  any  of  these 
counties  Is  falling  on  Its  own  to  meet  every 
legal  requirement  for  racial  equality  In  Its 
schools. 

What  troubles  the  high-handed  judge  Is 
that  Richmond's  schools  are  60  per  cent 
black  while  the  schools  of  the  two  neighbor- 
ing systems  are  90  per  cent  white.  So  the 
Judge  has  ordered  racial  discrimination  to 
combine  the  school  systems  just  because  he 
wants  more  mixing. 

The  Constitution  does  not  require  It.  The 
Judge  should  have  no  power  to  require  It. 

The  original  school  desegregation  ruling 
of  1954,  which  was  extreme  In  concept,  was 
without  constitutional  foundation  and  was 
rendered  by  perhaps  the  most  liberal  Supreme 
Court  In  American  history,  did  not  require 
balanced  racial  Integration.  It  simply  out- 
lawed racial  discrimination  to  produce  racial 
segregation.  Subsequent  congressional  action 
outlawed  racial  balance  orders  by  courts  or 
other  officials.  Yet  here  Is  a  district  judge 
forcing  separate  school  systems  Into  con- 
solidation for  the  sole  purpose  of  racial  dis- 
crimination for  racial  balance. 

"The  consolidation  of  the  respective  school 
systems  Is  a  first,  reasonable  and  feasible 
step  toward  the  eradication  of  the  effect  of 
the  past  unlawful  discrimination."  Judge 
Merhige  declared.  Thus  he  makes  two  errors: 
1.  All  school  systems  already  were  In  com- 
pliance with  prevailing  court  rulings  ban- 
ning discrimination.  2.  No  power  has  been 
delegated  by  the  Constitution  to  any  court 
to  legislate  any  such  remedy  as  Judge  Merl- 
hlge  dictates. 

His  ruling  will  be  appealed.  It  must  b«. 

Is  It  possible  that  this  extremism  In  judl- 
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clal  dictatorship  might  provide  the  new 
"test  case"  on  forced  busing  by  which  a 
more  constitutionally  oriented  Supreme 
Court  may  undo  the  despotism  of  the  forced 
busing  tyranny?  Is  It  possible  this  could  lead 
to  establishing  a  constitutional  system  of 
equality  before  the  law  for  all,  freedom  of 
choice  for  all,  protection  of  all  from  such 
dictation  as  Judge  Merblge  has  resorted 
to  In  accelerated  deterioration  of  judicial 
Integrity  as  one  bad  precedent  has  led  to 
another? 


KWETHLUK  PROTESTS  BIA 
PERSONNEL  CUTBACK 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  many  aspects  of  the 
Federal  services  made  available  to  the 
American  public  will  suffer  by  virtue  of 
the  employment  cutback  standards  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  as  a  part  of 
the  new  economic  program.  Such  cut- 
backs will  have  a  particularly  imdesir- 
able  effect  in  those  areas  where  the  pres- 
ent level  of  Federal  governmental  serv- 
ices are  already  only  minimal  to  meet  the 
needs.  In  the  opinion  of  the  people  of 
Kwethluk,  Alaska,  this  situation  exists 
with  regard  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs personnel  presently  assigned  to  the 
village.  Their  sentiments  are  expressed  in 
the  petition  which  I  believe  will  be  of 
interest  to  other  Members  of  the  House: 
Petition 

kwethluk,  bia  school  advisory  school 

BOARD 

To  Whom  it  may  concern: 

We,  the  people  of  Kwethluk,  the  Kwethluk 
Advisory  School  Board,  and  the  Kwethluk 
Village  Council  members  do  not  wish  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  reduce  Its  pres- 
ent employees  for  the  year  1972  as  has  been 
proposed  to  meet  the  employment  cutback 
demands  of  President  Nixon's  economic  move. 
We  deeply  feel  this  reduction  vrtll  set  our 
educational  standards  In  Alaska  Native  Vil- 
lages back  instead  of  going  forward  as  we  all 
want. 

Frank  Nicori, 
Advisory  School  Board  Chairman. 
Nick  Epcheak, 
Advisory    School    Board    Secretary    and 
Kwethluk  Village  Council  Vice  Presi' 
dent. 

Evan  Olick,  Sr., 
Advisory  School  Board  Member. 

Mrs.  Madrona  Fishes, 
Advisory  School  Board  Member. 

Mrs.  Lela  Evan, 
Advisory  School  Board  Member. 
David  K.  Nicolai, 
Kwethluk  Village  Council  President. 

Mrs.  Elena  Triplett, 
Kwethluk  Village  Council  Treasurer. 

Joseph  Gat, 
Kwethluk  Village  Council  Secretary. 
John  Andrew, 
Kwethluk  Village  Council  Member. 

Tesho  Fisher, 
Kwethluk  Village  Council  Member. 

Nicolai  Andrew, 
Kwethluk  Village  Council  Member. 

XJST  OP  signatures 

Henry  Frank,  Nevada  R.  Enon,  Alfred  To- 
gayak,  Alexander  Necore,  Nastasla  Larson, 
Harry  Larson,  Paul  Alexel,  Richard  L.  Long, 

Willie  M.  Andrew  n,  Mary  Grey  Long,  Ni- 
colai K.  Nicolai,  Anna  K.  Nicolai,  Adam  An- 
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drew,  John  Nose,  John  L.  Alexle,  Matthew 
Speln,  Pete  Boros,  Andrew  OUcle,  Yako 
Hayes,  Nick  Fahr,  Katherlne  Ayapan,  Coretta 
Malrd,  and  Igrata  Olah. 

Alfred  Alexle,  James  Michael,  Phillip  Grey, 
Alexle  Alexle,  Martha  M.  Nicolai,  Elizabeth 
A.  Nicolai,  Balassa  Nicolai,  Mary  O.  Evan, 
Katie  W.  Mann,  Mary  Phillip,  Qlelea  Alexle, 
Peter  Nick,  Elena  E.  OUck,  Flora  Fisher,  Min- 
nie Nick,  Alfred  Evan,  Evan  Kopuk,  Paul 
Dablnskl,  Sophie  A.  Grey,  Necolai  E.  Nicolai, 
Ivan  Michael,  Katherlne  Andrews,  Lucy  M. 
Frank,  Jacob  Jackson,  and  Abraham  Alexle 
Sr. 

Maggie  Grey,  Elizabeth  Andrew,  Lena  An- 
greclan,  Kathy  S.  Alexle,  William  Frank,  Nick 
Alfred,  Vera  Michael,  Ellna  Egoak,  Katherlne 
Epchonk,  Xernlce  Nicolai,  Daniel  Mildred, 
Nellie  Fiber,  Nichols  Malik,  Elizabeth  W. 
Paul,  Ella  Grey,  Natalia  Jackson,  Henry 
Jackson,  Timothy  Mann,  EHlzabeth  Owens, 
Wassllle  P.  Nicolai,  Evan  Paul  Sr.  Annie  N. 
Michael,  and  Annie  K.  Alexle. 

Anesla  Nick,  Alexle  Nore,  Paul  G.  Nicolai, 
Xenla  Nlcorl,  WassUle  Macal,  James  Grey  Sr., 
Evan  OUck  Sr.,  Martin  Alexle,  Philip  Phillip, 
Nick  N.  Nicolai,  and  Raymond  Sjoak. 


LEARNING  AND  TEACHING  CAN  BE 

FUN 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  written  by 
Mrs.  Madge  Methvin,  editor  and  publish- 
er of  the  Vienna,  Ga.,  News,  for  it  points 
out  so  vividly  that  "learning  and  teach- 
ing can  be  fun."  The  article  reads: 
This  Johnny  Can  Write — And  How! 

A  few  years  ago  a  nationally  known  edu- 
cator came  out  with  a  book  entitled  "Johnny 
Can't  Read"  and  also  held  forth  Johnnys  and 
Marys  of  today  couldn't  write  either.  It  dis- 
turbed a  lot  of  people;  parents  and  teach- 
ers— and  now  we  are  seeing  a  lot  of  changes 
In  education,  in  a  return  to  the  old  phonetics 
methods  of  teaching  reading  and  spelling,  as 
well  as  many  new  methods  and  materials  for 
remedial  reading,  with  considerable  federal 
spending  for  the  boosting  needed. 

A  big  boost  to  our  hopes  for  the  sad  situa- 
tion we  have  long  observed  In  news  releases 
brought  to  us  by  school  students  In  their  re- 
ports on  school  news  came  this  week.  We  were 
shown  this  essay  written,  believe  It  or  not,  by 
a  third  grader,  and  in  a  writing  far  more 
legible  than  our  own.  He  Is  Lyle  Woodruff, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larry  Woodruff,  and 
grandson  of  the  Bury  Woodruffs  and  he  goes 
to  school  at  Tucker,  near  Atlanta.  We  break 
our  long-standing  rule  of  publishing  no 
essays  or  poetry,  which  has  saved  us  a  lot  of 
headaches  about  space  and  selectivity,  and 
bring  It  to  our  readers,  many  of  whom  are 
very  discouraged  about  our  schools  and  the 
type  of  education  we  are  getting  from  them. 
The  essay  follows : 

"what  it  is  like  to  be  jello 

"Here  I  am  being  made!  What  a  pride  It 
Is  to  be  made!  What  color  am  I?  Wow!  I'm 
Green.  They're  boxing  us.  I'm  In  a  truck  with 
all  the  other  boxes  of  green  Jello.  Whoops! 
I  fell  out!  Here  comes  the  cherry  truck.  He 
sees  me!  He  picked  me  up.  Here  I  am  with 
all  the  cherries.  They  make  fun  of  me  be- 
cause I  am  green.  We're  almost  to  the  super- 
market. Now  I  am  on  the  shelf. 

"Here  comes  somebody.  He  grabbed  me. 
Oh  boy.  Here  I  am  In  the  shopping  bag. 
We're  on  the  way  home.  I'm  In  the  cabinet. 
It's  dark  In  here.  They're  taking  me  down! 
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They're  mixing  me  with  hot  water,  now  cold 
water.  I'm  In  the  refrigerator.  Bnr — I'm  cold. 
I  have  some  hew  friends.  Milk,  ketchup, 
dressing  and  casserole  are  my  best  friends. 
Grapefruit  Is  the  bully.  We  have  fun.  Milk 
acts  like  he  Is  going  to  be  a  bully,  too.  He 
always  squirts  tis. 

"Cream  Is  my  girl  friend.  One  day  some- 
body took  cream  and  me  out.  They  put  me 
In  a  bowl  with  cream  on  top.  I  have  never 
been  so  close  to  Cream.  I  am  In  the  spoon. 
Wobble,  wobble.  Gulp!  Down  I  go.  I  am  no 
longer  solid.  Now  I  am  a  green  river.  Round 
and  round!  Ylpes!  A  big  pit!  Yummie — 
Splash." 

On  his  paper  was  this  teacher  notation: 
"Larry,  This  Is  great.  I  would  like  you  to  read 
this  to  the  class."  Wouldn't  you  love  to  have 
been  there  to  see  those  kids  faces  light  up 
and  hear  their  delighted  giggles  over  this 
piece  of  imaginative  whimsy?  Learning  and 
teaching  can  be  fun,  too. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
REFORM 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportimity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  entire  House 
membership  a  most  concise  and  thor- 
ough statement  by  our  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Jim  Harvey,  on  the  conference 
report  on  Federal  election  campaign 
reform — S.  382 — which  this  body  is  likely 
to  consider  for  final  approval  this  week. 
Congressman  Harvey's  complete  state- 
ment, which  follows,  highlights  the 
major  provisions  of  this  historic  legis- 
lation. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  quote  his 
concluding  paragraph  wherein  he  states : 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  final 
version  of  this  legislation  Is  far  from  perfect. 
One  newspaper  properly  entitled  a  story 
about  Its  history  "Chronicle  of  Compromise." 
The  final  version  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
soon  to  come  before  the  House  certainly  Is 
a  compromise,  but  It  Is  also  a  noteworthy 
accomplishment.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  Con- 
ference Report. 

I  believe  that  this  statement  by  Jim 
Harvey,  who  serves  on  both  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee,  both  of  which  acted  on 
campaign  spending  reform  legislation, 
and  who  was  a  conferee  on  S.  382,  should 
be  of  great  interest  to  all  of  us.  His  com- 
plete statement  follows: 
Congressman  James  Harvet  Discusses  Con- 
ference Report  on  Campaign  Spending 
Bill 

Just  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress,  the  conference  on 
the  campaign  spending  bill  concluded  Its 
work  and  Issued  Its  report.  I  was  honored  to 
serve  as  a  conferee  on  this  very  Important 
matter,  and  now  that  the  House  Is  about  to 
take  final  action  on  this  bUl,  I  would  like  to 
state,  for  the  Record,  some  of  my  thoughts 
on  the  final  action  of  the  conferees. 

Last  spring,  and  again  during  the  recent 
House  debate,  I  Indicated  that  I  was  strongly 
In  favor  of  legislation  that  would  strengthen 
disclosure  and  reporting  requirements  and 
also  provide  for  an  income  tax  credit  for  po- 
litical contributions.  These  two  steps,  I  be- 
lieve, would  Instill  confidence  In  the  voters 
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and  Increase  poUtlcsd  participation,  the  cor- 
nerstone of  a  democratic  political  system. 
At  the  same  time,  I  did  not  feel  an  exten- 
sive bill  to  limit  contributions  and  spending 
was  necessary.  I  still  do  not.  Yet,  a  majority 
of  the  American  people  and  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  Senate  feel  that 
such  steps  are  desirable,  and  despite  the 
hardships  that  the  repwrted  legislation  will 
cause.  I  will  yield  to  their  wishes  and  sup- 
port the  conference  report. 

The  thrust  of  the  bill,  I  am  happy  to  say.  Is 
toward  strengthening  the  reporting  and  dis- 
closure provisions,  but  not  In  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  strongest  possible  way.  I  had 
hoped  to  see  an  independent  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission  as  the  Senate  bill  recom- 
mended. It  was  not  the  will  of  the  confer- 
ence committee,  and  thus  the  House  lan- 
guage on  reporting  was  accepted.  The  bill 
also  did  not  provide  for  any  form  of  tax  credit 
for  fwlitical  contributions.  As  it  turned  out, 
such  a  step  was  unnecessary;  the  recently 
approved  "Revenue  Act  of  1971"  contains  a 
provision  permitting  a  $50  per  person  deduc- 
tion for  such  contributions. 

There  are  several  other  points  discussed  in 
conference  that  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  at  this  time.  All 
Indicate  that  this  report  reflects  the  com- 
promise so  necessary  to  a  successful  con- 
ference. 

(1)  Section  315  of  the  Communicatiovs 
Act  of  1934:  The  Senate,  as  you  will  recall, 
required  that  Section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  be  repealed  for  all  Federal  elec- 
tions. The  House  agreed  to  my  amendment 
to  the  Macdonald  amendment  to  the  Hays 
bill  which,  in  effect,  left  Section  315  as  it  is 
now.  During  the  conference,  the  Senate 
receded  from  its  position  and  agreed  to  ac- 
cept the  House  version  pertaining  to  Section 
315. 

(2)  Reduced  Media  Rates:  The  House  re- 
ceded from  its  position  and  agreed  to  accept 
the  Senate  version  on  reduced  media  rates. 
This  provision  provides  that  during  the  45 
days  preceding  a  primary  election  and  the  60 
day.5  preceding  a  general  or  special  election, 
a  candidal*  should  be  entitled  to  the  lowest 
unit  charge  of  the  station  for  the  same  class 
and  amount  of  time  for  the  same  period.  I 
disagreed  sharply  with  the  action  of  the  con- 
ference committee,  because  I  believe  that  the 
language  in  the  House  bill,  which  limited 
candidates  to  the  "actual  charges  made  by 
such  station  for  any  comparable  use  of  such 
station  for  other  purposes."  is  far  superior. 
More  important,  I  do  not  feel  that  candi- 
dates, whether  Incumbents  or  challenger.s, 
should  be  entitled  to  special  privileges  or  spe- 
cial treatment  as  far  as  rates  are  concerned. 
It  is  the  essence  of  the  conference,  however, 
to  give  and  take,  and  since  the  Senate  felt 
very  strongly  on  this  l.ssue.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  House  to  recede. 

(3)  Newspaper  rates:  The  Senate  agreed  to 
accept  the  House  version  on  newspaper  rates. 
The  language  in  the  House  bill  provided  that 
the  charges  made  for  the  use  of  space  shall 
"not  exceed  the  charges  made  for  comparable 
use  of  such  space  for  other  purposes."  I 
agree  with  the  action  of  the  conference  on 
this  issue,  and  I  believe  that  similar  action 
should  also  have  been  taken  for  the  broad- 
cast media.  Given  the  final  decision  of  the 
conferees  on  newspaper  rates,  my  question 
now  Is.  "How  do  I  retiu-n  to  my  constituents 
and  Justify  the  different  treatment  afforded 
to  the  broadcast  media  in  contrast  to  news- 
papers and  magazines?"  I  presume  that  my 
only  answer  is  to  point  out.  as  some  of  the 
Senate  conferees  did,  that  the  broadcasters 
are  licensees  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
as  such,  occupy  monopoly  positions.  At  the 
same  time,  these  monopyoly  licenses  are  sold 
and  resold  under  very  profitable  circum- 
stances. 

(4)  Direct  Mail:  The  House  agreed  to  recede 
and  delete  that  portion  of  the  House-passed 
bill  which  included  direct  and  computerized 
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mailings  under  the  spending  limits.  The  con- 
ference did,  however,  agree  to  keep  that  por- 
tion of  the  House  bill  which  included  tele- 
phones, the  paid  telephonists  and  automated 
equipment,  under  this  limitation.  I  very 
much  agree  with  this  action  because  to  have 
included  the  cost  of  direct  mall  in  either  a 
Congressional,  Senatorial  or  Presidential 
campaign  would  have  been  grossly  unfair. 
The  cost  of  first  class  postage  Is  itself  eight 
cents,  and  given  the  ten  cent  limitation,  the 
candidates  would  hardly  have  had  enough 
left  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  typing  the  letter. 
Perhaps  more  Impiortant  in  the  eyes  of  the 
press  and  those  who  consider  themselves  to 
be  the  "watchdogs  of  the  Congress,"  is  that 
the  inclusion  of  direct  mailings  under  the 
ten  cent  limitation  would  definitely  have 
labeled  the  campaign  si>ending  bill  an  "In- 
cumbent's" bill.  To  limit  a  challenger's  mail- 
ing while  doing  nothing  to  impxsse  similar 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  Congressional 
frank  would  certainly  have  been  termed 
"pro-incumbent." 

(5)  Elections  Commission:  The  Senate 
receded  and  agreed  to  accept  the  House  lan- 
guage which  removed  the  provisions  for  an 
Independent  elections  commission.  The 
House,  as  you  will  recall,  substituted  for  the 
elections  commission  the  Clerk  of  the  House, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  as  the  reporting  agents  for 
House,  Senate  and  Presidential  candidates, 
respectively.  I  disagreed  with  this  change,  but 
the  action  of  the  conferees  clearly  reflected 
the  strong  views  that  had  been  set  forth  In 
the  debate  in  the  House.  Once  again,  It  was 
necessary  to  yield  on  this  provision  In  order 
to  have  the  conference  agree  to  a  final  bill. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  final 
version  of  this  legislation  is  far  from 
perfect.  One  newspaper  properly  entitled 
a  story  about  its  history  "Chronicle  of 
Compromise."  The  final  version  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  soon  to  come  before 
the  House  certainly  is  a  compromise,  but 
it  is  also  a  noteworthy  accomplishment.  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 


BUFFALO'S     ROBERT     I.     MILLONZI 
NAMED  MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  personal 
friend  of  mine  of  many  years  stand- 
ing has  been  singularly  honored  by  our 
home  community. 

Robert  I.  Millonzi,  a  distinguished  at- 
torney and  public  servant — well  known 
in  New  York  State  and  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital, as  well  as  in  Buffalo — has  been 
named  Man  of  the  Year  in  the  first 
award  made  by  Pocus  magazine  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express. 

The  award  is  designed  to  honor  the 
individual  who  has  done  the  most  dur- 
ing the  year  in  behalf  of  cultural  en- 
richment in  the  Buffalo  area. 

No  better  selection  could  have  been 
made  for  this  initial  award,  because  Rob- 
ert Millonzi  has  been  conspicuous  in  sup- 
port of  the  arts  in  Buffalo  for  as  long 
as  anyone  can  remember. 

I  recall  well  when  I  was  on  the  Com- 
mon Council,  before  coming  to  Washing- 
ton, and  the  cooperation  which  he  gave 
in  the  valiant,  but  futile,  effort  to  save 
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Buffalo's  last  major  legitimate  theater, 
the  Erlanger. 

Where  music,  drama,  artwork  is  con- 
cerned in  Buffalo,  Robert  MiDonzi  is 
somewhere  in  the  picture,  doggedly 
working  to  make  and  keep  Buffalo  truly 
a  cultural  center. 

It  is  not  a  one-man  job,  of  course,  but 
there  must  be  a  catalyst,  a  dynamo  to 
keep  others  moving  forward.  In  Buffalo, 
you  spell  that  factor  Robert  Millonzi. 

During  the  Truman  administration, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  and  later  served 
with  distinction  on  United  Nations 
groups  dedicated  to  programs  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development. 

On  the  national  scene,  he  is  a  trustee 
of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  having  been  renamed 
to  a  10-year  term  in  1968. 

The  cultural  story  in  Buffalo  in  1971 
was  the  appointment  of  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  as  conductor  and  music  director 
of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
It  was  Robert  Millonzi  who  was  the  driv- 
ing force  behind  convincing  Mr.  Thomas 
he  should  come  to  Buffalo. 

Buffalo  and  western  New  York  is  in- 
deed fortunate  to  have  Robert  Millonzi 
on  its  cultural  team  and  his  recognition 
by  the  Courier-Express  is  well  deserved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  I 
include  an  excellent  story  on  Mr.  Millonzi 
by  the  well-respected  Courier-Express 
columnist,  Mrs.  Anne  McDhenney 
Matthews : 
Focus    Names   Millonzi   as   Man   op   Year; 

Courier-Express  Magazine's  First  Award 

Salutes  Buffalo's  Patron  op  the  Arts 
(By  Anne  McI.  Matthews) 

Being  first  is  no  novelty  to  Robert  I. 
Millonzi. 

Millonzi  Is  the  first  recipient  of  the  Pocus 
Magazine  Award. 

The  Focus  Award  is  designed  to  honor  the 
man  or  woman  who  has  made  outstanding 
contributions,  through  participation,  leader- 
ship or  patronage  In  the  arts  or  entertain- 
ment in  Western  New  York. 

Millonzi  is  the  man  behind  the  cultural 
story  of  1971 — the  appointment  of  Michael 
Tilson  Thomas  as  conductor  and  music  di- 
rector of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

Millonzi,  a  long-time  patron  and  promoter 
of  the  orchestra,  was  the  driving  force  be- 
hind the  acquisition  of  this  brilliant  young 
conductor  by  Buffalo.  It  was  Millonzi  who 
first  seriously  conceived  of  bringing  Thomas 
to  Buffalo;  it  was  Millonzi  who  made  the 
treks  to  Boston,  where  Thomas  was  associate 
conductor,  and  it  was  Millonzi  who  an- 
nounced at  a  meeting  of  the  Buffalo  orches- 
tra's executive  committee  in  his  home  that 
Thomas  was  ready  to  take  over  here. 

The  appointment  of  Thomas  made  music 
news  throughout  North  America,  and  bur- 
nished Buffalo's  reputation  accordingly.  This 
may  well  be  the  crowning  achievement  for 
Millonzi  as  a  patron,  and  as  a  cultural  leader. 
But  Millonzi  is  no  stranger  to  honors. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  10th  annual  cita- 
tion dinner  at  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Buffalo  Council  on  World  Affairs  In  June 
1968,  he  was  given  a  plaque  for  his  contribu- 
tion to  "human  achievement  and  interna- 
tional understanding."  In  many  ways  it  was 
a  masterpiece  of  understatement  because  It 
stressed  the  big  picture  Image  of  Robert  Mil- 
lonzi and  not  the  true  picture  of  the  smiling, 
quiet,  man  of  great  charm  who  can  almost 
fade  into  the  woodwork  in  his  passion  for 
doing  big  things  in  a  big  way  but  always.  If 
possible,  choosing  the  way  of  anonymity. 
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A  TRITE  MAN  OF  ACTION 

He  Is  primarily  a  man  of  action.  If  you 
want  a  Job  done  and  well  done  you  give  It  to 
Robert  I.  Millonzi  and  mark  It  "mission  ac- 
complished." In  world  affairs,  national  af- 
fairs, city  affairs  and  particularly  m  the 
realm  of  music  and  the  performing  arts  he  is 
a  formidable  entrepreneur. 

From  his  father,  Philip,  a  founder  of  the 
Community  Music  School,  Millonzi  Inherited 
a  great  love  and  appreciation  of  music  and 
as  a  direct  result  of  his  leadership  In  the 
Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Society,  (he 
is  a  former  president) ,  Buffalo  has  achieved 
the  securing  of  Thomas  to  replace  Lukas  Foss 
as  conductor. 

Another  result  of  this  Is  the  finest  audi- 
ence season  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  or- 
chestra has  had  in  many  years.  Crowds  even 
attend  rehearsals. 

Millonzi  is  interested  in  all  aspects  of  art. 
In  1968  he  was  reappointed  to  a  second  10- 
year  term  as  a  trustee  of  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  He  is 
also  Interested  In  the  new  Niagara  Frontier 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  in  Lewiston. 

One  of  the  greatest  honors  given  Millonzi 
was  his  designation  as  Public  Member,  TJJS. 
Delegation  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations  In  1967.  This  desig- 
nation has  the  assimilated  rank  of  an  am- 
bassador. 

Mlllonzl's  office  in  the  sixth  floor  of  the 
Western  Savings  Bank  Bldg.  at  Main  and 
Court  Is  a  testimonial  to  the  high  regard 
that  Presidents  Harry  S  Truman  and  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  had  for  him  especially  and  there 
are  many  historic  other  documents  on  his 
walls  from  prominent  persons. 

NAMED    TO    U.N.    GROUPS 

Truman  appointed  him  a  member  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and  to 
the  ECO-SOC  which  Is  one  of  the  main  ex- 
ecutive bodies  of  the  United  Nations  and  has 
supervision  of  all  U.N.  programs  of  economic 
and  social  development.  In  1967  he  was  one 
of  two  public  advisers  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  U.N.'s  Economic  and  Social  Council 
(ECO-SOC)  session  In  New  York.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  named  to  Buffalo's  Human  Re- 
lations Commission. 

Last  year  he  was  named  vice  chairman  of 
the  Concerned  Citizens  on  the  Arts  organiza- 
tion. He  is  also  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the 
Harry  S  Truman  Institute  for  National  and 
International  Affairs. 

Millonzi  is  the  senior  partner  In  the  law 
firm  of  Dlebold  and  Millonzi  which  head- 
quarters on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Western 
Savings  Bank. 

His  association  with  Charles  Dlebold  dates 
back  40  years  to  when  they  were  fellow  stu- 
dents In  the  Law  School  at  the  University  of 
Buffalo.  Dlebold  spread  his  hands  when  I 
told  him  of  the  Focus  Man  Of  The  Year 
distinction  and  said  It — as  he  always  does — 
simply. 

"There  Is  Just  no  way  to  describe  the  high 
esteem  I  have  for  this  man,"  he  said.  "The 
words  don't  come.  We  are  partners  and  we 
operate  like  brothers.  We  have  been  together 
in  the  thin  days  and  the  thick  days,  the 
good  times  and  the  problem  times.  He  has  a 
tremendous  vitality  and  a  tremendous  mind 
and  I  am  forever  Impressed  with  his  many 
and  varied  talents  and  abilities." 

Millonzi  and  his  wife,  the  former  Eleanor 
Verduln  live  at  75  Meadow  Rd.  One  daughter 
Is  Mrs.  Victor  Raiser  II  of  Chapin  Pkwy.  and 
another  daughter.  Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Millonzi 
lives  in  Boston. 

Millcnzl  was  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo  with  a  BA  degree  (Honors)  In 
1932.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Buffalo  Law  School,  LL.B  In  1935. 

AFFILIATIONS    ARE    MANY 

He  was  admitted  to  practice.  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court  in  September  1935  and 
also  admitted  to  practice  In  Federal  Court 
and  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States.  In 
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1952   he   was   admitted   to   practice   in   the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

He  Is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Bar  Assn.; 
a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Assn.; 
the  Erie  County  Bar  Assn.;  the  National  and 
State  Title  Assns.;  and  the  American  Judica- 
ture Society. 

From  1940  to  1943  he  was  counsel  to  the 
New  York  State  Dept.  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets.  In  1951-1952  he  was  commissioner, 
U.S.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  In 
1952-1953  he  was  consultant.  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corp.,  Washington. 

He  was  a  lecturer  at  the  University  of 
Buffalo  School  of  Law  on  Corporate  Finance. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Administrative  Law 
Section  of  the  American  Bar  Assn.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Utility 
Law  (formerly  Atomic  Energy),  New  York 
State  Bar  Assn. 

He  Is  director  and  counsel  of  th^  First 
Empire  State  Corp.,  Buffalo;  director  and 
regular  member  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Manufacturers  and  Traders  Trtist  Co.,  and 
trustee  and  counsel,  The  Western  New  York 
Savings  Bank,  Buffalo. 

He  Is  a  director  and  was  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Buffalo  Council  on  World  Affairs; 
a  member  of  the  Governing  Committee  of  the 
Buffalo  Foundation  and  a  Life  member  of 
the  Muse'im  of  Science. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  Buffalo  Historical 
Society;  a  former  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trtistees  and  life  member  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Academy  (Albrlght-Knox  Gallery) ,  a  member 
of  the  CouncU  on  International  Studies, 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 


TRIBUTE   TO   GOLF   GREAT 
BOBBY  JONES 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
holiday  recess  the  world,  and  particular- 
ly the  world  of  golf,  lost  one  of  its  giants 
when  the  great  Bobby  Jones  passed  away 
on  December  18,  1971.  To  those  millions 
who  enjoy  playing  the  game  of  golf,  he 
was  indeed  a  living  legend  and  his  im- 
believable  feat  of  winning  four  national 
championships  in  the  same  year,  1930,  is 
unlikely  to  ever  be  equaled. 

A  story  written  by  Will  Grimsley  of  the 
Associated  Press  recoimts  some  of  the 
highlights  of  the  life  and  career  of  Bobby 
Jones  and  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

"Gentleman   Golfer"   Wrrn   a   Temper 
(By  Will  Grimsley) 

Robert  Tyre  "Bobby"  Jones,  Jr.,  was  recog- 
nized as  the  "gentleman  golfer"  but  he 
shared  one  universal  trait  with  fellow  de- 
votees of  the  game — he  was  a  club  thrower. 

As  a  youngster,  Bobby  had  an  ungovern- 
able temper.  He  ranted  when  he  missed  a 
shot  and  often  showed  his  disgust  by  send- 
ing one  of  his  wooden  clubs  flying  through 
the  air. 

He  was  a  round-faced  chubby  youngster  of 
14  when  he  made  his  debut  in  the  U.S.  Ama- 
teur at  Marlon  Cricket  Club  outside  Phila- 
delphia in  1916.  He  created  quite  a  stir  when 
he  led  the  fleld  through  the  flrst  round  of 
qualifying  and  won  two  matches  before  bow- 
ing to  the  defending  champion.  Bob  Gardner. 
5  and  3. 

However,  his  petulance  and  bad  temper 
drew  sharp  criticism  from  the  press,  who 
labelled  him  a  "hot  head"  and  "spoiled  brat." 

Jones  learned  to  harness  his  emotions  In 
later  years  en  route  to  his  phenomenal  rec- 
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ord  of  13  national  championships  and  Grand 
Slam  in  1930  and  became  an  example  of  good 
sportsmanship  and  the  highest  ideals  of  the 
game. 

Associates  recalled  recently  some  of  the 
highlights  in  tl;e  career  of  the  golfing  im- 
mortal, who  was  burled  In  his  home  city  of 
Atlanta.  Jones,  69,  died  Dec.  18  after  years 
of  battling  a  spinal  ailment  that  produced 
slow  paralysis. 

"Bob  often  jested  about  his  early  temper 
tantrums,"  said  Fred  Corcoran,  fornier  direc- 
tor of  the  PGA  tour  and  director  of  the  World 
Cup  matches.  "He  wasn't  a  cry  baby  or  a  poor 
sport.  He  was  a  perfectionist.  He  got  mad 
when  he  failed  to  execute  a  shot  the  way  he 
thought  he  should." 

Describing  his  opening  match  In  1916 
against  Eben  Byers.  Jones  later  commented 
good-naturedly  in  one  of  his  many  books: 

"Mr.  Byers  and  I  both  played  very  WTetch- 
edly,  and  I  think  the  main  reason  I  beat  him 
was  because  he  ran  out  of  clubs  first." 

Jones,  who  played  In  the  wooden-shaft  era, 
became  in  the  ensuing  years  a  master  crafts- 
man although  even  in  his  championship  days 
he  became  so  nervous  before  an  important 
match  that  he  was  unable  to  hold  food  on 
his  stomach. 

A  scot  writer  once  wrote  of  him: 
"Mr.  Jones  stands  over  the  ball  Just  as  If 
he  were  engaged  In  ordinary  conversation. 
There  is  no  straddling  of  legs,  no  tying  of 
muscles  Into  a  knot,  no  extravagant  poses, 
nothing  to  suggest  that  he  Is  thinking  or  do- 
ing anything  in  particular  ...  of  the  mil- 
lions of  golfers  In  the  world,  I  do  not  sup- 
pose there  is  another  who  swings  a  club  back 
so  smoothly  or  so  sweetly." 

In  1925,  playing  In  the  U.S.  Open  at  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  Jones  called  a  penalty  shot  on 
himself  which  cost  him  the  championship. 
It  happened  on  the  12th  hole  of  the  flnal 
round.  As  he  left  the  green,  Jones  signalled 
to  a  U.S.  Golf  Association  official. 

"My  ball  moved  as  I  address  it."  he  said.  "I 

didn't  see  it  move.  Neither  did  anyone  else." 

"I  did."  said  Jones  resolutely,  refusing  the 

proffered  reprieve.  He  lost  the  tournament  by 

a  shot. 

In  the  1929  Open  at  Winged  Foot  in  Mama- 
roneck,  N.Y.,  Bobby  unleashed  a  phenomenal 
string  of  five  3s,  including  two  birdies  and 
an  eagle,  from  the  10th  through  the  14th 
holes,  finished  with  a  back  nine  31  that  still 
Stands  as  a  record.  The  card  Is  under  glass 
at  Winged  Foot. 

As  Jones  entered  the  locker  room,  he  heard 
officials  discussing  9  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  starting 
time  for  the  36-hole  playoff  the  next  day. 

"Al  Is  a  Catholic  and  he  probably  woxild 
like  to  go  to  Mass."  Jones  said.  "Why  don't 
we  make  It  10  and  3?"  the  officials  acceded. 
At  church  the  next  day.  Jones  and  his  wife, 
Mary,  sat  next  to  Al  Esplnosa.  Then  he  went 
out  to  win  the  playoff  by  23  strokes. 

Jones  always  had  great  admiration  for  Gene 
Sarazen,  the  doughty  pro  of  the  same  age. 
They  were  of  opposite  backgroiuids.  Jones 
was  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  Atlanta  attorney. 
Sarazen  was  an  ex-caddle.  offspring  of  poor 
Italian  Immigrants.  Sarazen  and  Jones  had 
many  battles.  Sarazen  beating  out  the  At- 
lanta Wonder  Boy  for  the  1922  Open 

Jones  remained  an  amateur,  steadfastly 
spurning  offers  to  turn  professional  A  great 
admirer  of  Jack  Nicklaus.  whom  he  saw  at  the 
apre  of  12  and  pinpointed  for  greatness.  Bobby 
once  wrote  Nlcklaxis  a  letter  urging  him  not 
to  turn  pro. 

Hailed  for  his  feats  by  U.S.  fans,  Bobby  was 
Idolized  overseas,  particularly  by  the  Scots 
and  Japanese.  He  recalled  that  one?,  visiting 
Japan,  he  lost  a  $5  bet  to  the  Japane^ie  star. 
Tommy  Miyamoto.  Many  years  later,  he 
learned  that  Miyamoto  had  taken  the  »5  bill 
and  framed  It. 

"If  I  had  been  forwarned  of  Miyamoto's 
Intentions."  Jones  said.  "I  would  have  paid 
him  by  check." 

The  late  Walter  Hagen,  king  of  the  pros 
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In  the  Golden  Twenties  when  Jones  was  the 
amateur  emperor  of  golf,  was  confronted 
with  a  touchy  question  once  during  a  locker 
room  gab  session. 

"If  you  had  to  put  up  $10,000  to  put  on 
one  golfer  to  win  an  Important  match,"  the 
Halg  was  asked,  "who  would  It  be?" 

Hagen  stroked  his  chin  momentarily  and 
replied: 
"Bob  Jones — he  has  to  be  the  greatest.'" 
Forty-one  years  have  passed  since  Jones 
scored  the  most  monumental  one-mean  feat 
in  golf — the  Grand  slam,  winning  the  U.S. 
and  British  Opens,  U.S.  and  British  Ama- 
teurs In  a  single  year — and  forty-eight  hours 
have  passed  since  Jones  was  laid  to  rest  In 
his  beloved  Atlanta,  but  golf  buffs  still  de- 
bate the  question: 

"Was  Bob  Jones  the  greatest  of  them  all?" 
Jones  himself  scoffed  at  such  comparisons, 
lauding  Ben  Hogan,  Arnold  Palmer  and  Jack 
Nlcklaus  as  men  who  came  along  In  the  pro- 
cession of  bigger-stronger-better  athletic 
specimens,  but  he  left  a  record  that  Is 
staggering. 

Over  an  eight-year  span — from  1923 
through  1930 — he  won  13  U.S.  and  British 
national  championships.  In  the  last  nine 
years  of  his  career,  he  played  in  12  Open 
championships,  nine  American  and  three 
British,  and  finished  no  worse  than  second 
In  11  of  them. 

At  28.  still  in  his  prime,  he  quit  competi- 
tive golf.  At  that  time,  he  was  eight  years 
younger  than  Ben  Hogan  was  when  Hogan 
won  the  first  of  his  four  Open  Crowns.  Jack 
Nlcklaus,  at  31.  like  Jones  a  Boy  Wonder,  a 
standout  amateur  before  he  turned  profes- 
sional, has  accumulated  11  major  crowns. 
Three  of  these  are  Masters,  not  rated  na- 
tional championships. 

Joiie.s'  best  72-hole  score  in  the  Open  was 
287  at  Interlachen  in  Minneapolis  In  1930. 
Eleven  years  later  Hogan  won  the  Open  In 
Riviera  In  Los  Angeles  with- 276,  a  score  sub- 
sequently bettered  by  Nlcklaus  and  Lee 
Trevlno  with  275. 

Jones,  however,  played  in  only  a  few  sel- 
ected tournaments  a  year  and  lacked  the 
challenge  of  tough  year-around  competition. 
Also,  he  played  with  wooden-shafted  clubs 
on  courses  which  had  not  been  barbered  to 
foster  low  scores  for  crowd  appeal. 

"Bob  Jones  was  supreme,"  said  Francis 
Oulmet.  the  scholarly  Bostonlan  whose  1913 
triumph  over  England's  Harry  Vardon  and 
Ted  Ray  is  credited  with  triggering  the  golf- 
ing explosion  In  the  United  States. 

"I  am  convinced  If  Bob  had  come  along 
15  or  20  years  later  he  would  have  rolled  out 
birdies  as  easily  as  he  did  pars." 

Charles  "Chick"  Evans,  who  played  cham- 
pionship golf  after  he  was  60  and  who  was 
one  of  Bobby's  keenest  rivals,  c&lled  Jones 
"the  master  shotmaker." 

"He  was  at  his  best  when  conditions  were 
tough  and  when  one  missed  stroke  cost  a 
tournament — he  was  incomparable,"  argued 
Evans. 

O.  B.  Keeler,  the  late  Atlanta  golf  historian 
who  became  known  as  Jones'  Boswell,  at- 
tributed the  difference  In  scoring  to  Improved 
equipment  and  softened  courses. 

"The  player  In  Jones'  days  had  to  know  his 
club  Intimately  and  play  every  club  with  re- 
gard to  severe  playing  conditions."  Keller 
said.  "The  modern  player  merely  steps  up 
and  bangs  away. 

"It's  the  difference  between  a  craftsman 
and  a  slugger." 

What  was  the  secret  of  Jones'  success? 
"Perfection    In   style   and   spirit,"   argued 
Oulmet.  "It  was  monotonous  and  discourag- 
ing the  way  he  hit  practically  every  shot  ex- 
actly as  It  should  be  hit. 

"This  perfection  rattled  opponents.  They 

started  gambling  and  changing  their  games. 

I    know    I    was    that    other    person    often 

enough." 

Jones  was  a  strong  driver — It  was  the  key 
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to  his  game.  If  he  had  a  weakness.  It  was 
with  the  mashle-nlbllck,  equivalent  to  the 
present  nine-Iron.  Yet,  outside  of  his  putter 
The  Calamity  Jane.  It  was  his  favorite  club. 

"Concentration  was  Jones'  strong  point," 
said  Keeler.  "He  played  his  shot  promptly 
and  without  apparent  worry  or  anxiety.  Al- 
though highly  nervous,  he  had  complete 
commfuid  of  himself  at  all  times." 

Jones  once  played  with  Sam  Snead,  the 
winner  of  more  than  100  pro  tournaments, 
and  Snead  sought  advice  on  the  proper  way 
to  fade  the  ball. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Jones. 

"My  policy  always  has  been  to  hit  the  ball 
straight.  If  you  can  hit  the  ball  straight,  I 
dont  think  youll  get  Into  too  much  trouble." 


January  18,  1972 

MR.  R.   A.   "ROONEY"  STIPES,   JR.— 
FRIEND  OP  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  MR.  WALTER 
TROHAN 


HON.  RALPH  H.  METCALFE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Walter  Trohan,  former  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une, has  retired  after  25  years  as  the 
bureau  chief. 

Mr.  Trohan  has  been  one  of  this  coun- 
try's most  prominent  political  reporters, 
covering  the  White  House,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Senate,  as  well 
as  other  departments  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

He  was  a  conscientious  reporter,  often 
being  the  first  newspaperman  to  scoop 
news  stories  that  made  national  head- 
lines. 

He  was  the  lone  reporter  on  the  first 
press  plans  charter  flight  with  President 
Roosevelt  to  South  America  in  1936.  He 
was  the  only  reporter  to  follow  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Summer  Welles,  from 
start  to  finish,  on  the  1940  peace  mission 
which  took  them  on  both  sides  of  the 
battlefront.  He  covered  President  Roose- 
velt in  four  election  campaigns,  as  well 
as  other  presidential  candidates  at  the 
time.  He  also  accompanied  "Ike"  on  his 
"flying  carpet"  trip  to  three  continents 
in  December  1959. 

Mr.  Trohan's  list  of  "flrsts"  and  out- 
standing performance  in  the  field  of 
journalism,  goes  on  and  on. 

His  list  of  activities  outside  the  field 
of  journalism,  is  just  as  impressive.  He  is 
a  trustee  of  the  Robert  A.  Taft  Memorial 
Foundation,  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Council  for  Liberal  and  Fine  Arts  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Editorial  AdvisoiT  Board  of 
Civil  War  History,  a  quarterly  published 
by  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  He  has 
been  awarded  an  honorary  Lit.  D.  degree 
by  Lincoln  College,  Lincoln.  111.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Press  Club,  Over- 
seas Writers'  Club,  White  House  Corre- 
spondents' Association,  and  Gridiron 
Club,  an  exclusive  organization  foimded 
in  1885  and  limited  to  50  of  the  1,500 
newspapermen  in  the  Capitol. 

Walter  Trohan's  journalistic  talents 
and  experience  will  surely  be  missed  on 
the  firing  lines  of  newsmaking  events  the 
world  over.  We  wish  him  a  long  and 
satisfying  life  in  his  retirement. 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  esteemed  fellow  townsman, 
R.  A.  "Rooney"  Stipes,  Jr.,  of  Cham- 
paign, 111.,  has  had  more  to  do  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  tax-sup- 
ported higher  education  in  our  State 
than  any  other  private  citizen. 

So  I  was  greatly  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  University  of  Illinois  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation has  given  him  Its  first  distin- 
guished service  award.  No  one  is  more 
deserving  of  this  great  honor. 

Rooney  retired  in  November  after 
serving  more  than  20  years  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  governors  of  State  col- 
leges and  universities  in  Illinois.  During 
the  past  7  years  he  was  the  chairman  of 
that  board,  which  is  the  governing  body 
of  five  major  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing— Eastern  Illinois  University  at 
Charleston,  Western  Illinois  University  at 
Macomb;  Chicago  State  University  and 
Northeastern  Illinois  University,  both  in 
Chicago,  and  Governors  State  University 
in  Park  Forest  South. 

The  two  decades  from  1951  through 
1971  marked  the  most  dramatic  period 
of  growth  of  higher  education  experi- 
enced in  Illinois.  Enrollments  mush- 
roomed, academic  and  nonacademic 
staffs  multiplied,  campuses  expanded, 
and  construction  of  buildings  and  other 
facilities  increased  beyond  all  expecta- 
tions. 

Over  these  long  years  Rooney  worked 
unselfishly  and  with  dedication  to  the 
immense  benefit  of  the  imiversities  under 
the  board's  jurisdiction,  to  their  facul- 
ties and  students  and  to  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Elinois. 

"He  brought  with  him,"  said  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  the  board's  November 
17-18  meeting,  "a  wealth  of  experience, 
commonsense,  ingenuity,  intelligence, 
and  initiative,  all  of  which  enabled  him 
to  provide  outstanding  leadership  for  the 
board."  His  complete  candor,  honesty, 
and  integrity  earned  him  an  unexcelled 
reputation  among  those  who  served  as 
members  of  the  Illinois  General  Assembly 
during  his  20  years  with  the  board. 

Rooneys  retirement  also  marked  the 
end  of  almost  20  years  service  as  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State 
universities  retirement  system.  As  presi- 
dent of  this  board  and  chairman  of  its 
executive  committee  he  gave  generously 
of  his  time  and  efforts  in  considering  and 
making  decisions  rclaling  to  investments, 
applications  for  benefits,  and  other  ad- 
ministrative matters  under  the  retire- 
ment board's  jurisdiction. 

Rooney  Stipes,  a  successful  business- 
man in  private  life,  can  look  back  on  a 
career  of  voluntary  service  in  the  public 
interest  that  has  seldom  been  equaled 
and  never  excelled  in  the  long  history  of 
the  State  of  Illinois.  His  shoes  will  be 
hard  to  fill. 


January  18,  1972 


SMUG  VIEW  NO  ANSWER  ON 
DEFENSE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  TYRE  JONES, 
JR.,  "BOBBY  JONES" 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  report  filed  earlier  this  month  by  the 
Armed  Services  Investigating  Committee 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  recent  pene- 
tration of  our  defense  perimeter  by 
Cuban  aircraft  which  have  raised  basic 
questions  as  to  the  adequacy  of  our  air 
defense  system.  This  report  has  not  gone 
unnoticed,  as  is  clearly  evident  from  the 
editorial  appearing  in  the  January  14 
edition  of  the  State  Journal  of  Lansing, 
Mich.,  entitled  "Smug  View  No  Answer 
on  Defense."  The  thoughtful  views  that 
it  expresses  deserve  to  be  carefully 
weighed  by  all  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  I  particularly  commend  them 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Smug  View  No  Answer  on  Defense 

Recent  charges  by  a  House  subcommittee 
that  most  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  U.S. 
Is  virtually  devoid  of  adequate  air  defense 
and  air  surveUlance  ought  to  shake  up  a  few 
people  In  Washington  and  bring  some  fast 
remedial  measures. 

The  House  armed  services  Investigating 
subcommittee  based  Its  report  largely  on  a 
probe  of  circumstances  last  October  when 
a  non-scheduled  Cuban  airliner,  a  slow  one 
at  that,  lumbered  Into  New  Orleans  entirely 
undetected  by  the  U.S.  air  defense  command. 

This  was  not  the  only  Incident.  In  October 
of  1969  an  armed  Cuban  MIG-17  Jet  sud- 
denly dropped  In  undetected  at  Homestead 
Air  Force  Base  In  Florida,  landed  and  parked 
next  to  the  President's  aircraft.  Air  Force 
One. 

Pentagon  officials,  apparently  having  a 
hard  time  explaining  the  lapse  in  air  de- 
fense security,  allowed  as  how  the  possibility 
of  an  enemy  attEK:k  from  the  south  is  ex- 
tremely remote  and  said  there  Is  no  way  any- 
one could  launch  a  bomber  attack  without 
the  U.S.  knowing  about  it. 

Maybe  so,  but  one  Is  reminded  of  the 
same  kind  of  smug  reassurances  from  the 
military  in  1941  when  war  clouds  were  gath- 
ering in  the  Pacific. 

Top  strategists  all  but  ruled  out  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  Japanese  air  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  home  of  the  Pacific  fleet.  It  was  said 
the  Japanese  would  never  take  such  a  gam- 
ble. Most  military  brass  In  Washington  rested 
comfortably  with  the  theory  that  radar  and 
continuing  U.S.  air  surveillance  around  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  would  make  such  a  sur- 
prise attack  Impossible. 

Historians  have  long  since  documented  the 
tragic  blunders  of  Pearl  Harbor,  Including 
the  fact  that  radar  operators  picked  up  the 
oncoming  Japanese  armada,  but  their  warn- 
ings were  disregarded  by  lower  echelon  offi- 
cers who  simply  could  not  believe  reality  on 
a  pleasant  Sunday  morning. 

It  would  be  nice  to  believe  that  It  could 
not  happen  again.  But  events  of  the  past  few 
months  suggest  there  could  Indeed  be  a  gap- 
ing hole  in  the  air  defense  system  for  the 
southern  part  of  the  nation. 

The  House  subcommittee  deserves  con- 
gratulations for  bringing  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  nation.  Leaving  the  back  door 
open  negates  what  Is  otherwise  supposed  to 
be  a  foolproof  defense  system  and  Is  an  invi- 
tation to  big  trouble. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

OF   GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert  Tyre 
Jones,  Jr.,  "Bobby  Jones,"  died  December 
18,  1971,  at  his  Atlanta  home  from  a 
crippling  illness  that  had  plagued  him 
since  1948. 

The  name,  the  legend,  and  the  man 
that  was  Bobby  Jones  dominated  golf 
for  50  years.  He  was  a  national  champion 
8  years  in  succession — U.S.  Open  Cham- 
pion in  1923;  U.S.  Amateur  Champion 
in  1924  and  1925;  U.S.  Open  and  British 
Open  Champion  in  1926  and  1927;  U.S. 
Amivteur  Champion  in  1927  and  1928; 
U.S.  Open  Champion  in  1929.  In  1930  he 
accomplished  what  no  other  man  has 
ever  accomplished,  the  legendary  "Grand 
Slam"  winning  all  four  major  champion- 
ships, the  U.S.  Open  and  Amateur  and 
the  British  Open  and  Amateur. 

Beginning  competitive  golf  at  the  age 
of  13,  Jones  retired  from  the  competi- 
tive strain  in  1930  after  winning  the 
"Grand  Slam."  In  1934  he  assisted  in  the 
founding  of  the  famed  Masters  Tourna- 
ment at  the  Augusta  National  Golf  Club. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  Masters  Jones' 
reappearance  in  competition  was  a  signal 
event  in  golf's  year.  Gradually,  the  tom- 
nament  grew,  and  an  invitation  to  the 
Masters  became  the  most  coveted  prize 
in  golfdom. 

Bobby  Jones'  accolades  in  golf  reveal 
only  part  of  the  man.  Jones  was  an 
astute  scholar  and  capable  lawyer.  Al- 
though his  Illness  finally  forced  him  to  a 
wheelchair,  he  still  made  daily  trips  to 
his  ofllce,  never  giving  in  to  his  affliction. 

One  of  the  greatest  tributes  paid  to 
Jones  came  from  his  close  friend.  Grant- 
land  Rice,  who  was  to  sportswriting  what 
Jones  was  to  golf.  In  1936  when  Jones 
played  a  one-round  exhibition  at  St. 
Andrews,  the  birthplace  of  golf  and  scene 
of  his  victory  in  the  British  Open  of  1930, 
the  legendary  Rice  wrote  the  following 
article: 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  15. — It  may  seem  to  be 
a  trifle  odd  to  give  precedence  to  a  retired 
champion  playing  an  exhibition  game  above 
title  competitions.  Yet,  to  my  mind,  the  one- 
day  visit  and  the  18-hole  round  that  Bobby 
Jones  played  over  the  old  course  at  St. 
Andrews  last  July  was  the  top  of  golf  for 
1936.  Only  those  present  could  appreciate 
what  It  meant  In  the  way  of  drama,  thrills, 
tradition,  and  you  can  add  adoration  if  you 
care  to  get  the  true  picture  of  what  hap- 
pened. 

In  the  first  place,  there  were  no  advance 
notices  of  any  sort.  Bob  called  up  the  night 
before  from  Olen  Eagles  to  ask  if  he  could 
bring  up  a  friend  and  play  a  round.  It  has 
been  six  years  since  his  last  appearance  at 
St.  Andrews — part  of  his  grand  slam  tour. 
Under  these  conditions.  It  bad  occurred  to 
no  one  that  any  sort  of  crowd  would  be  pres- 
ent. At  the  most,  a  hundred  or  so  might  get 
the  news  and  follow  for  a  few  holes. 

It  was  all  quite  different  when  Bob  came 
out  to  the  flrst  tee.  He  suddenly  came 
through  the  gate  and  stepped  Into  the  pres- 
ence of  6,000  Scots  who  In  some  way  or  an- 
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other  had  heard  he  was  to  play.  He  also 
stepped  Into  the  middle  of  one  of  those  ova- 
tions that  few  people  ever  get  when  it  comes 
to  such  complete  sincerity  It  can  never  be 
mistaken. 

Bobby  Jones  was  back — back  at  St. 
Andrews — back  on  the  old  course  after  six 
long  years.  "If  we  had  only  known  a  day  In 
advance,"  one  of  them  said,  "we'd  had  25.000 
here  today.  They  would  have  walked  In  from 
a  hundred  miles  away."  And  they  would. 

Even  as  It  was.  Bob  had  a  bigger  crowd  at 
St.  Andrews  than  either  the  open  or  the 
amateur  attracted  on  any  one  day.  For  this 
reason — golf  is  the  life  blood  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  Bobby  Jones  to  those  Scots  Is  the  king 
of  golf  still.  "He  should  be  king  of  Scotland," 
one  of  them  told  me.  "That's  where  he  be- 
longs." 

We  expected  them  to  watch  him  drive  off 
and  that  a  few  would  follow.  But  the  6.000 
set  out  In  pursuit.  Some  of  them  were  lug- 
ging or  tugging  kids  along  who  were  no  more 
than  four  or  five  years  old.  Others  were  car- 
rying babies.  The  ages  of  this  gallery  ranged 
from  three  to  the  upper  seventies.  This  was 
the  middle  section  of  a  hard  trip  for  Jones, 
with  no  great  amount  of  sleep  or  rest,  and 
he  had  played  little  golf  in  several  weeks. 
Yet  he  caught  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  went  out  in  32 — four 
under  par.  This  was  the  thrill  this  gallery 
wanted.  On  the  eleventh  hole,  his  caddie 
suggested  a  4  Iron  in  place  of  the  No.  5  Bob 
had  in  his  hand.  His  shot  to  the  green  almost 
hit  the  pin  but  bounded  over  Into  heavy 
trouble,  costing  a  five  on  a  par  three  hole. 
This  broke  the  spell,  but,  even  as  it  was  he 
finished  in  71,  two  under  par. 

This  one-round  exhibition  drew  more 
newspaper  notices  than  most  championships 
ever  know.  For  days  afterward,  there  were 
columns  piled  on  columns  in  the  leading 
papers  of  Scotland,  the  smaller  dallies  and 
the  weeklies.  Many  of  Scotland's  leading  golf 
writers  used  up  two  and  three  columns  each 
day  describing  each  type  of  shot  played. 

When  he  finished  there  were  tears  nmnlng 
down  the  faces  of  men  60  and  70  years  old. 
They  understood.  Here  was  Scotland — the 
spirit  of  Scotland — the  tradition  of  Scot- 
land— embodied  In  one  man.  And  one 
lady,  standing  next  to  Mrs.  Bobby  Jones, 
not  knowing  who  she  was.  remarked  to 
a  friend  as  Bob  came  to  the  final  green  to 
sink  a  30-foot  putt  for  a  three,  "what  a  fine 
face  he  has — how  good  looking— he  doesn't 
look  a  bit  like  a  Yank. " 

I  saw  Tony  Manero  and  Harry  Cooper  fight 
out  their  brilliant  duel  at  Baltusrol  in  the 
open  where  Manero  raced  around  In  67 
strokes  to  break  all  open  records  for  four 
rounds.  I  saw  Johnny  Fischer  finish  with 
three  consecutive  birdies  to  beat  Jock  Mc- 
Lean on  the  37th  hole  at  Garden  City  in  the 
amateur  final. 

They  were  performances  to  remember.  But 
after  all,  each  was  Just  another  round.  But 
this  one-round  stand  at  St.  Andrews  was 
something  entirely  different.  It  brought  a 
lump  to  your  throat  when  you  watched  the 
faces  of  that  gallery,  when  you  read  Its  emo- 
tions from  their  eyes.  Scotland,  you  may 
know,  doesn't  get  hysterical.  If  there  is  one 
race  In  the  world  that  keeps  its  feet  planted 
solidly  on  the  terrain  of  the  great  mother, 
meaning  earth,  it  Is  the  Scots.  But  Scotland 
on  this  occasion  let  itself  go.  Its  emotional 
outburst  was  completely  unashamed. 

Here  was  Its  favorite  person  trom  a  some- 
what narrow  world  that  has  so  tew  worthy  of 
any  extended  acclaim.  And  6,000  Scots  let  him 
know  It,  holding  nothing  back  In  the  way  of 
tribute.  Here  was  the  type  of  art,  skill,  char- 
acter, and  sportsmanship  represented  In 
Scotland's  favorite  son.  And  the  fact  that  he 
came  from  Georgia  meant  nothing  at  all.  To 
this  gallery,  he  was  a  product  of  bluebells 
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and  heather,  sand  dunes  and  wind — he  was 
Scotland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all  suffered  a 
great  loss.  The  world  has  lost  an  inter- 
national ambassador  of  goodwill  and  a 
great  sportsman.  Bob  Jones  will  be 
missed. 


NOBEL    PRIZE    WINNER— DDT 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  some  supposed  environmentalists  in 
our  society  today  who  are  crying  out  for 
the  acceleration  of  a  program  designed 
to  outlaw  the  use  of  DDT  and  other  pes- 
ticides. 

Dr.  Norman  E.  Borlaug.  a  1970  Nobel 
prize  winner,  has  made  some  comment 
on  this  matter,  and  his  remarks  serve  to 
dissipate  the  clouds  of  confusion  that 
currently  enshroud  this  subject.  Dr.  Bor- 
lauir  endeavors  to  boil  this  matter  of 
pesticide  use  down  to  its  fundamental 
fine  points,  and  because  his  effort  pro- 
vides an  urgently  needed  practical  per- 
spective on  this  subject  of  pesticides 
control.  I  insert  his  article  in  to  the  Con- 
GRE.SSIONAL  RECORD  and  commcnd  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

NoBEt.  Prize  Winner  .  .   .  DDT 

The  following  article  Is  from  a  statement 
by  Dr.  Norman  E.  Borlaug.  1970  Nobel  prize 
winner  and  director  of  the  Wheat  Program 
of  the  International  Center  for  Maize  and 
Wheat  Improvement,  before  a  recent  EPA 
hearing  on  DDT.  The  article  has  appeared  In 
numerous  publications  and  contains  some 
very  thought-provoking  Information. 

■•Environmentalists  today  seek  a  simple 
solution  to  very  complex  problems.  The  pol- 
Ivition  of  the  environment  Is  the  result  of 
every  human  activity  as  well  as  the  whims 
of  nattire.  It  is  a  tragic  error  to  believe  that 
agricultural  chemicals  are  a  prime  factor  In 
the  deterioration  of  our  environment. 

"The  Indiscriminate  cancellation,  suspen- 
sion, or  outright  banning  of  such  pesticides 
as  DDT  Is  a  game  of  dominoes  we  will  live 
to  regret. 

"DDT.  because  It  Is  a  name  popularly 
known  to  most  segments  of  the  public,  has 
been  the  first  target.  Once  that  Is  accom- 
plished, the  so-called  ecologists  will  work 
on  hydrocarbons,  then  organophosphates, 
carbamates,  weed  killers,  and  perhaps  even 
fertilizers  will  come  under  the  assault  of 
their  barrage  of  misinformation. 

"If  this  happens — and  I  predict  it  will  If 
most  DDT  uses  are  cancelled — I  have  wasted 
my  life's  work.  I  have  dedicated  myself  to 
finding  better  methods  of  feeding  the  world's 
starving  populations.  Without  DDT  and 
other  Important  agricultural  chemicals,  our 
goals  are  simply  unattainable — and  starva- 
tion and  world  chaos  will  result. 

"Perhaps  more  than  any  other  single  fac- 
tor In  the  world  today,  DDT  has  made  a 
unique  contribution  to  the  relief  of  human 
suffering.  I  need  not  reiterate  Its  vital  Im- 
portance In  the  control  of  malaria. 

"DDT  critics  will  say.  of  course,  that  only 
domestic  uses  of  the  chemical  are  being  re- 
viewed In  the  hearings  at  which  I  appeared 
today.  But  I  have  spent  my  life  working  with 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  help  -them  feed 
them.selves.  I  know  how  they  will  react  If 
we  terminate  uses  of  DDT  In  this  country 
and.  In  effect,  label  it  "poison."  If  It  Is  not 
good  enough  for  your  purposes,  they  will 
reason,  then  It  shouldn't  be  used  In  our 
countries.  The  Impact  wUl  be  catastrophic. 
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All  the  urging  and  reasoning  by  me  and 
other  scientists  will  fall  on  deaf  ears.  Can- 
cel DDT  In  the  United  States  and  you  will 
see  a  chain  reaction  of  cancellations 
throughout  the  world. 

"Science  without  common  sense  Is  worth- 
less, and  environmentalists  are  not  using 
common  sense  when  they  examine  DDT  and 
Its  effect  on  wildlife  In  this  country. 

"To  my  knowledge,  there  has  not  been  one 
shred  of  reliable  evidence  that  DDT  has  put 
any  species  of  wildlife  In  danger.  Ecologists 
point  to  diminishing  counts  of  such  birds  as 
the  bald  eagle  and  peregrine  falcon.  These 
smaller  counts  are  a  result  of  many  factors, 
and  a  crowded  habitat  Is  perhaps  the  most 
Important.  Some  species  of  wildlife  simply 
cannot  adapt  to  the  spread  of  man  Into  areas 
which  were  once  uninhabited. 

"The  argument  that  pesticides  are  upset- 
ting the  balance  of  nature  Is  utter  nonsense. 
Today  we  have  1  million  to  1  '4  million  species 
of  animals  and  350.000  species  of  plants  ex- 
isting in  the  world.  But  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  over  130  million  .>=i>ecies 
once  existed.  In  other  words,  today  only  one 
per  cent  of  the  species  is  left.  The  rest  have 
perished  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  People  who 
blame  DDT  and  other  pesticides  for  the  elim- 
ination of  species  are  Ignoring  geological 
history-.  Is  DDT,  which  has  only  been  In 
existence  for  25  years,  to  be  blamed  for  this 
too? 

"The  agricultural  chemical  Industry  has 
been  the  whipping  boy  of  environmentalists, 
whose  views  have  been  so  short-sighted  that 
they  haven't  bothered  to  examine  some  key 
facts: 

"1.  To  produce  food  for  ourselves  and  other 
nations,  we  required  290  million  acres  of 
farmland  l.-ust  year, 

"2.  To  get  the  same  yield  while  relj-lng  on 
the  technology  we  used  thirty  years  a^o — 
when  most  of  today's  pesticides  and  fertiliz- 
ers were  non-existent — we  would  have  re- 
quired nearly  600  million  acres,  or  twice  the 
amount  used  last  year. 

"3.  This  would  have  resulted  in  a  huge  loss 
of  forest  and  grass  lands  which  not  only 
would  have  further  crowded  some  animal 
species  into  extinction  but  would  have 
caused  other  problems  as  well. 

"4.  Pesticides,  therefore,  have  actually 
helped  prevent  the  development  that  en- 
vironmentalists fear  most — diminishing  spe- 
cies of  wildlife. 

"What  we  need  In  this  country  is  a  posi- 
tive approach  to  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems instead  of  the  negative  reactions  that 
now  prevail.  Legislating  against  the  problem 
will  not  make  It  disappear — it  will  only  post- 
pone the  issue  to  a  time  when  It  will  be  in- 
surmountable. Instead,  let's  take  a  positive 
approach.  Let's  allocate  more  money  to  re- 
search so  we  can  find  the  best  means  to  re- 
establish our  wildlife  for  the  future. 

"But  even  more  important,  let's  get  our 
priorities  In  perspective.  As  much  as  I  favor 
wildlife,  man  must  come  first.  We  must  feed 
ourselves  and  protect  ourselves  against  the 
health  hazards  of  the  world.  To  do  that,  we 
must  have  agricultural  chemicals.  Without 
them,  the  world  population  will  starve." 
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Americans  enduring  the  perils  of  an 
Asian  war.  Today,  there  are  148,100 
Americans  in  Vietnam  who  are  plaiming 
to  come  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon  is  keep- 
ing his  word. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  IS  KEEPING 
HIS  WORD 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  or- 
dered the  withdrawal  of  an  additional 
5,900  soldiers  from  Vietnam. 

On  January  20. 1969,  there  were  532,500 


COMPTROLLER  GENERAL'S  MONTH- 
LY LIST  OF  REPORTS 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Comp- 
troller General's  Monthly  List  of  Re- 
ports covers  a  wide  range  of  Federal  ac- 
tivities on  which  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  conducted  audits  and  made 
recommendations  for  improvements.  The 
compilation  has  been  required  for  1  year 
thus  far  and  already  it  has  shown  its 
utility  in  keeping  the  Congress  better  in- 
formed on  financial  and  management  as- 
pects of  the  Federal  department  and 
agency  operations. 

The  list  of  reports  issued  during  the 
month  of  December  1971  follows: 

Washington,   D.C, 

January  7.  1972. 
The  President  of  the  Senate. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Public  Law  91-510,  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970,  directs  the  Comp- 
troller General,  In  Section  234,  to  prepare 
and  transmit  each  month  to  the  Congress, 
its  committees,  and  Members  a  list  of  reports 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  of  the  pre- 
vious month. 

Reports  issued  or  released  In  December 
1971  are  listed  on  the  attachment. 

The  title  of  each  report,  file  number,  date 
of  issuance  and  agencies  reviewed  or  affected 
are  provided. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  from  GAO's  Report 
Distribution  Section,  Room  6417.  Telephone: 
code  129-3784  or  386-3784. 

Elmer   B.   Staats, 
Comptroller    General    of    the    United 
States. 


GAO  Reports  Issited  or  Released  in 
December  1971 

PART  I.    reports  to  CONGRESS.  COMMITTEES 
OR    MEMBERS 

Commerce  and  Transportation 
Management    of    selected    aspects    of    the 
strategic  and  critical  stockpile.  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparednesa,  General  Servlcee  Admin- 
istration. B-125067  of  December  9. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
determines  the  minimum  quantity  of  a  ma- 
terial which  should  be  stockpiled  and  the 
General  Services  Administration  buys,  sells, 
and  maintains  the  stockpile.  GAO  found  that 
Improvements  are  needed  In  the  manage- 
ment of  certain  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials. 

Three — molybdenum,  cordage  fibers,  and 
vegetable  tannin  extracts — no  longer  need  to 
be  stockpiled  and  should  be  eliminated. 
Other  materials — rubber,  cordage  fibers  and, 
to  a  lesser  degree,  magnesium,  tin,  high-car- 
bon ferromanganese,  and  antimony  sulfide 
ore — are  deteriorating  In  quality.  Although 
stockpiling  law  provides  for  the  rotation  of 
materials — none  of  the  materials  which  are 
subject  to  deterioration  have  been  rotated 
since  1962. 

Community   Development   and   Housing 
Inquiry  Into  the  low-rent  housing  project 
at    108th   Street — 62nd   Drive,   Queens,   New 
York,  proposed  by  the  New  York  City  Hous- 
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Ing  Authority,  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  B-1 18718  of  December  1, 
released  by  Congressman  Benjamin  S.  Rosen- 
thal, December  3. 

GAO  found  that — 

HUD  has  no  written  assurance  that  the 
Authority  will  bear  any  abnormal  foundation 
costs. 

Cost  of  the  piling  Is  uncertain. 

The  site  of  the  project  borders  on  the  six- 
lane  Long  Island  Expressway  (selection  of 
sites  near  hazards  such  as  expressways  was 
to  be  avoided) , 

Existing  schools  may  not  have  sufficient 
capacity  to  serve  the  project's  children,  and 

The  estimated  total  development  co6t  of 
the  project  falls  within  the  limitations  pre- 
scribed by  HUD. 

Benefits  could  be  realized  through  reuse 
of  designs  for  public  housing  projects.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. B-1 14863  of  December  2. 

Most  of  the  2,500  public  housing  projects 
approved  and  subsidized  by  HTTD  since  July 
1965  have  been  designed  individually.  In  pri- 
vate construction  such  as  housing,  motels, 
or  schools,  designs  are  often  reused.  GAO 
estimates  that,  if  50  percent  of  the  housing 
projects  placed  under  construction  in  fiscal 
year  1970  had  been  based  on  existing  designs 
rather  than  on  designs  Individually  devel- 
oped, about  $31  million  could  have  been 
saved. 

Approximately  1,400  Individual  project  de- 
signs could  be  made  available  to  local  hous- 
ing authorities;  allowing  them  to  avoid 
stereotyped  or  monotonous  projects.  Most 
local  housing  authorities  interviewed  by 
GAO  were  willing  to  make  greater  use  of 
existing  designs. 

Education  and  manpower 

Office  of  Education  should  improve  pro- 
cedures to  recover  defaulted  loans  under  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  fi- 
ll 7604  (7)  of  December  30. 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 
enables  students  attending  colleges  or  voca- 
tional schools  to  finance  part  of  their  edu- 
cation by  borrowing.  In  cases  of  default  the 
Office  of  Education,  which  administers  the 
program,  is  liable  for  unpaid  balances  of 
loans. 

Over  1  million  loans  amounting  to  nearly 
$1  billion  had  been  Insured  under  the  pro- 
gram. As  of  September  30,  1971,  15,427  loans 
were  in  default  and  8,963  had  not  Ijeen  proc- 
essed. 

The  rapid  buildup  of  unprocessed  defaults 
is  clear  evidence  that  the  Claims  and  Col- 
lection Section  of  OE  is  Inadequately  staffed 
and  GAO  noted  that  improvements  were 
needed  In  debt-collection  operations.  In  han- 
dling bankruptcy  cases,  and  that  there  was 
lack  of  a  uniform  refund  policy. 

General  government 

Government  executive  lunchrooms  fall  to 
pay  their  way.  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Justice,  Treasury,  Transportation,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  B-168033  of  De- 
cember 7,  released  by  Senator  Margeret  Chase 
Smith,  December  8. 

Except  at  Agriculture,  Government  em- 
ployees were  used  full  or  part-time  to  pre- 
pare and  serve  meals.  The  cost  for  each 
meal  substantially  exceeded  the  price  charged 
for  the  meal.  The  high  cost  is  attributable 
principally  to  the  labor  costs  Incurred  in 
preparing  and  serving  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  meals. 

Cost  Escalation  of  FBI  Building.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  B-169974  of  December  8,  re- 
leased by  Senator  William  Proxmlre,  Decem- 
ber 10. 

Based  on  an  escalation  factor  supplied  by 
GSA,  GAO  projected  the  cost  of  the  building 
at  January  1,  1972,  to  about  $109.6  million. 
The  original  estimated  cost  (construction 
only)  was  about  $20  a  gross  square  foot.  This 
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cost  had  increased   to  about  $34   by  April 
1971. 

The  average  cost  for  each  gross  square  foot 
for  five  recent  Government  buildings  In 
Washington  Is  about  $39.  Construction  costs 
for  eight  commercial  buildings  in  the  Wash- 
ington area,  adjusted  to  April  1971,  ranged 
from  $23.10  to  $61.36  a  gross  square  foot  and 
also  averaged  about  $39.  Special  features  to 
be  Included  in  the  FBI  building  are  not 
found  generally  In  office  buildings.  GSA  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  these  features  to  be  about 
$10  million. 

Examination  of  financial  statements  of 
Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc.,  fiscal  year 
1971.  Department  of  Justice.  B-1 14826  of  De- 
cember 14. 

The  Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
requires  the  Comptroller  General  to  make  an 
annual  audit  of  the  Federal  Prison  Indus- 
tries. Inc.  and  to  report  to  the  Congress.  This 
year's  report  contains  no  recommendations 
or  suggestions. 

Contract  award  procedures  and  practices 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  need 
improving.  B-130515  of  December  15. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO) 
has  been  awarding  a  large  number  of  its 
contracts  to  carry  out  anti-poverty  programs 
in  the  final  month  of  the  fiscal  year — a  pe- 
riod when  constraints  can  result  In  contract 
award  problems.  GAO  has  reviewed  OEO  pol- 
icies, procedures,  and  practices  on  this  mat- 
ter, finding  various  administrative  and  man- 
agement problems. 

OEO  recognized  these  difficulties  and  has 
convened  a  high-level  task  force  to  reexam- 
ine and  assess  OEO's  planning  process,  as 
well  as  the  various  phases  associated  with 
project  definition,  project  management,  and 
source  solicitation  and  selection.  Several 
committees  and  Members  of  Congress  have 
expressed  specific  Interest  In  OEO's  con- 
tracting activities. 

Improvements  needed  In  the  administra- 
tion of  contracts  for  evaluations  and  studies 
of  antlpoverty  programs.  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  B-130515  of  December  28. 

In  carrying  out  Its  function,  OEO  has  been 
a  pioneer  In  advancing  the  state  of  the  art 
of  evaluating  social  action  programs — an  im- 
portant, complex,  difficult  task.  During  fiscal 
years  1968  through  1970,  OEO  entered  into  237 
evaluation  and  study  contracts  amounting 
to  about  $30  million. 

GAO  examined  the  management  of  these 
contracts  and  this  report  illustrates  the 
need  for  exercising  careful  control  over  such 
contracts  to  ensure  that  the  results  obtained 
are  objective  and  useful  and  are  effectively 
utilized. 

Incom.e  security 
Allocation  of   funds   for   the    public    em- 
ployment program  under  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971.  Deaprtment  of  Labor. 
B-163922  of  December  17. 

The  purpose  of  the  Act  Is  to  provide  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  persons  with 
temporary  employment  in  public  service  Jobs 
during  times  of  high  unemployment.  The  Act 
authorizes  a  total  of  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1972  and  $1.25  billion  for  1973.  This  report— 
the  first  of  several — discusses  how  $600  mil- 
lion was  allocated  under  Section  9  of  the  Act; 
first  by  the  Federal  Government  and  then  by 
the  States.  GAO  believes  that  the  allocation 
of  funds  by  States  to  local  areas  primarily  on 
the  basis  of  population  without  considering 
the  degree  of  unemployment  In  the  areas  is 
questionable. 

International  affairs  and  finance 
Reorganization  proposals  relative  to  for- 
eign aid  and  foreign  military  sales  programs. 
Department  of  State,  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  and  Department  of  De- 
fense. B-172311  of  November  24,  released  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
December  1. 

This  report  identifies  areas  in  which  the 
administration's  proposed  reorganization  of 
foreign  aid  and  foreign  military  sales  pro- 
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grams  may  fall  short  of,  or  do  not  expressly 
address,  recommendations  from  past  GAO 
audits.  It  points  up  issues  arising  from  pro- 
posed legislative  changes;  brings  up  several 
matters  for  consideration  by  the  Committee 
and  the  Congress;  and  suggests  legislative 
language  to  remedy  some  of  the  matters  dis- 
cussed. 

Allegations  of  mismanagement  of  a  Peru- 
vian highway  project  financed  with  U.S.  as- 
sistance funds.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, Export -Import  Bank,  and  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  B-1 72661  of  Decem- 
ber 2,  released  by  Senator  Williams  Proxmlre, 
December  26. 

AID  and  Eximbank  put  up  $35.1  million 
for  a  $47  million  trans-Andes  highway  and 
the  Government  of  Peru  provided  the  rest. 
The  139  mile  project  is  far  l>ehlnd  schedule 
and  no  work  has  been  done  on  a  57  mile 
stretch.  Both  U.S.  contractors  have  stopped 
work  on  the  highway,  and  are  being  sued  by 
the  Government  of  Peru  on  charges  of  poor 
workmanship,  collusion,  and  fraud.  U.S.  for- 
eign aid  officials  failed  to  supervise  the  proj- 
ect effectively. 

Coordinated  consideration  needed  of  buy- 
natlonal  procurement  program  policies.  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget.  B-1 62222  of 
December  9. 

Although  the  "buy-national"  program  has 
been  In  existence  for  a  number  of  years,  in- 
formation has  not  been  accumulated  to  ap- 
prise its  effects  on  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit  or  to  determine  what  it  has  cost  to 
obtain  balance-of-payments  benefits.  The  re- 
port questions  whether  it  Is  in  the  national 
interest  to  pay  premiums  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually  to  retain  procurement  dollars 
in  the  U.S.  without  some  form  of  reporting 
system  to  determine  whether  balance-of-pay- 
ments benefits  are  being  achieved. 

National  defense 

Close  air  support :  Principal  Issues  and  air- 
craft choices.  Department  of  Defense.  B- 
173850  of  December  8. 

The  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air 
Force  all  participate  In  close  air  support  or 
the  reinforcement  of  ground  troops  by  close- 
in  delivery  of  ordnance  from  low-flying  air- 
planes. The  services  have  differed  over  equip- 
ment to  employ,  tactics  to  use,  and  the 
priority  of  this  type  of  mission.  The  Army's 
AH-56A  Cheyenne  helicopter,  the  Marine 
Corps'  Harrier,  and  the  Air  Force's  A-X  are 
under  consideration.  They  may  duplicate  each 
other  or  be  substantially  overlapping  in  ca- 
pabilities. 

A  powerful  operational  test  and  evaluation 
authority  Is  needed  In  the  weapon  acquisi- 
tion cycle  to  give  the  Congress  greater  as- 
surance that  only  proven  equipment  will  be 
passed  on  to  the  troops  and  that  fewer  dis- 
appointing weapons  will  be  in  the  arsenal 
should  hostilities  break  out. 

Improvements  needed  In  establishing  re- 
quirements for.  and  uses  of.  medical  profes- 
sional personnel  In  the  military  services. 
Department  of  Defense.  B-169556  of  Decem- 
ber 16. 

GAO  reviewed  the  use  made  by  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  of  their  medical  per- 
sonnel at  a  time  of  national  shortage  of 
medical  personnel.  The  report  makes  two 
essential  points:  (1)  Medical  professionals 
could  give  more  time  to  patient  care  if  com- 
mand, administrative,  and  nonprofessional 
duties  were  assigned  to  nonprofessional  per- 
sonnel. (2)  Imbalances  exist  in  the  number 
of  medical  professionals  authorized  and  as- 
signed in  each  service,  and  in  certain  medical 
specialties.  Better  distribution  of  medical 
manpower  would  be  possible  by  apportioning 
medical  specialists  according  to  needs  on  a 
regional  basis. 

Need  for  long-range  planning  for  avionics 
development  programs.  Department  of  the 
Army.  B-174248  of  December  28. 

Because  the  standard  lightweight  avionics 
equipment  (SLAE)  package — committed  for 
use  in  several  new  Army  aircraft  systems — 
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experienced  problems  In  development  which 
affected  airframe  programs,  GAO  reviewed 
the  SLAE  program  to  determine  the  under- 
lying causes  for  Its  shortcomings. 

Lack  of  adequate  planning  for  avionics  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Army's  light  observa- 
tion helicopter  was  the  primary  cause  of 
development  problems  encountered.  To  en- 
sure the  timely  development  of  avionics 
equipment,  the  Army  should  prepare  a  long- 
range  avionics  plan  to  support  Its  long-range 
aviation  plan. 

Natural  resources 
Coordinating  deep-ocean  geophysical  sur- 
veys  would   save   money.   National    Oceanic 
and    Atmospheric    Administration,    Depart- 
ment Of  Commerce;  and  Department  of  the 

Navy.  B-133188  of  December  8. 

GAO  wanted  to  know  whether  it  would  be 
feasible  for  the  Commerce  Department's 
agency  and  the  Navy  to  coordinate  deep- 
ocean  geophysical  surveys  of  the  same  areas 
and  what  benefits  might  result.  It  found 
that  the  Federal  government  couid  save  $20 
million  by  the  early  I980's  if  the  deep-ocean 
geophysical  surveys  to  be  conducted  by 
NOAA  and  the  Navy  are  planned  and  coordi- 
nated. Both  agencies  are  aware  of  the  other's 
geophysical  surveying  activities  but  have  no 
formal  mechanism  for  coordinating  the  sur- 
veys. Initial  steps  to  correct  the  situation 
were  taken  by  the  two  agencies;  more  spe- 
cific procedures  were  yet  to  be  established. 

II.     REPORTS     TO     HEADS     OF     DEPARTMENT     AND 
AGENCIES 

Need  for  the  Peace  Corps  to  Improve  Its 
controls  over  unused  transportation  tickets 
and  travel  advances.  (To  the  Director,  Peace 
Corps.)   B-156996  of  December  8. 

In  this  follow-up  of  a  1967  audit,  GAO 
found  the  Peace  Corps  had  still  not  estab- 
lished satisfactory  management  controls  over 
imused  tickets  and  travel  advances.  Although 
GAO  called  attention  to  weaknesses  In  con- 
trols over  unused  transportation  tickets  as 
early  as  1967,  controls  still  are  inadequate, 
and  the  Government  continues  to  suffer 
monetary  losses. 

Implementation  of  the  coordinated  Fed- 
eral wage  system  In  selected  wage  survey 
areas.  (To  the  Chairman,  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission.)   B-164615  of  December  10. 

Recommendations  made  to  ensure  a  more 
equitable  and  effective  pay  system  for  "blue- 
collar"  employees. 

Army  National  Guard  drill  pay  system 
generally  effective  and  accurate.  (To  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army.)  B-125037  of  Decem- 
ber 16. 

The  system  could  still  be  improved  by  cen- 
tralizing and  fully  mechanizing  drlU  pay 
processing  and  the  Army  could  save  an  esti- 
mated $105,000  annually. 

Inferior  painting  done  by  contractors  at 
military  installations.  (To  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.)   B-156106  of  December  20. 

Deficiencies  resulted  from — 

Inadequate  pre-award  investigations  as  to 
contractor  qualifications, 

Inadequate  Govenunent  and  contractor 
inspection  during  and  upon  acceptance  of 
work, 

I  n.ad equate  paint  testing,  and 

Failure  to  prepare  and  distribute  reports 
of  contractors'  unsatisfactory  work. 

Administration  of  debt  and  payment 
claims.  (To  the  Commandant,  Coast  Guard.) 
B-l  17604(12)    of  December  20. 

As  a  result  of  OAO's  audit,  the  Coast 
Guard  said  more  effective  procedures  have 
been  developed  and  Implemented  for  col- 
lecting, terminating,  or  suspending  collec- 
tion actions. 

The  price  of  steam  sold  from  Government 
heating  plants  does  not  cover  all  costs.  (To 
the  Administrator.  General  Services  Admin- 
istration.)   B-174701  of  December  22. 

The  rate  charged  for  steam  sold  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area  does  not  Include  de- 
preciation, repair,  and  improvement  costs — 

a  loss  of  about  $259,000  for  fiscal   year  1970. 
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Benefits  from  centralized  management  of 
leased  communications  services.  (To  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.)  B-169857  of  December 
22. 

There  is  no  independent  evaluation  or 
centralized  control  over  these  functions 
which  cost  some  $187,000  annually. 

Pricing  of  fixed-price  architect-engineer 
contracts.  (To  the  Secretary  of  Defense.) 
B-152306  of  December  22. 

A  small  number  of  contracts  showed  non- 
compliance with  the  Truth-ln-Negotiationa 
Act;  the  details  were  turned  over  to  the  con- 
tracting officers  for  follow-up. 

Bonneville  Power  Administration's  method 
of  computing  interest  understates  expense. 
(To  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.)  B-114858 
of  December  30. 

In  OAO's  opinion,  the  financial  statements 
of  the  Columbia  Power  System  are  presented 
fairly  with  the  exception  of  Bonneville's  In- 
terest computations  and  subject  to  any  fu- 
ture adjustments 

Two  ways  to  improve  the  use  of  warehouse 
space  on  the  west  coast.  (To  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.)  B-169968  of  December  30. 

More  efficient  use  of  warehouses  could  be 
obtained  by  the  Department  of  Defense  not 
storing  obsolete  or  questionable  materials, 
and  by  not  constructing  new,  unneeded 
buildings. 

Greater  balance-of -payments  benefits,  and 
lower  Interest  costs,  possible  through  better 
management  of  excess  foreign  currencies. 
(To  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Treasury.) 
B-146749  of  December  29. 

GAO  made  three  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  management  of  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies, not  all  of  which  were  agreeable  to 
the  Departments  Involved. 
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SOME  FACTS  ON  SPENDING 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  ill- 
ness and  recovery  time,  I  was  unable  to 
be  present  in  the  House  for  rollcall  votes 
taken  from  November  17,  1971,  through 
December  16,  1971. 1  was  recorded  in  live 
pairs  on  some  votes  and  my  position  for 
or  against  certain  legislation  was  de- 
clared. However,  on  the  remainder  of  the 
votes,  I  secured  only  a  general  pair.  While 
this  indicates  I  was  following  the  course 
of  legislation,  it  does  not  indicate  my 
position. 

In  order  that  my  positions  on  these 
Issues  be  a  matter  of  public  record,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record,  at  this  point,  a 
table  indicating  the  rollcall  number, 
date,  Record  page,  and  my  position  for 
or  against. 

The  table  follows: 


Page  in  Bound 

Roll  No. 

Date 

Record 

Pair 

402 

....  Nov.  17,1971 

41840 . 

.  For. 

406 

....  Nov.  18,1971 

42052 

.  For. 

407 

do 

42060 

.  For. 

408 

do. 

42062 

.  For. 

409 

....  Nov.  19.1971 

42210 

.  For. 

410 

do 

42220 

.  For. 

418 

....  Nov.  30.1971 

43411.... 

.  For. 

431 

....  Dec.    6.1971 

44934 

.  Against. 

432 

do 

44936 

.  For. 

435 

do 

44939 

.  For. 

443 

....  Dec.    8.1971 

45519 

.  For. 

^■:-::::: 

....  Dec.    9.1971 

45871 

.  For. 

.do 

45886 

.  For. 

458 

....  Dec.  10.1971 

46026 

.  For. 

459 

.do 

46033 

.  For. 

461 

....  Dec.  13,1971 

46577 

.  For. 

465 

Dec    14  1971 

46790 

47136 

For 

466 

....  Dec.  15.1971 

.  For. 

467 

do 

47147 

.  For. 

469 

do 

47154 

.  For. 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  In 
1932,  while  he  was  campaigning  for  the 
presidency,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  de- 
scribed Herbert  Hoover's  administration 
as  "the  greatest  spending  administration 
in  history."  Similar  words  are  now  being 
hurled  at  Richard  Nixon.  They  ought  not 
to  go  unchallenged. 

True,  expenditures  did  climb  during 
Hoover's  4-year  incumbency  of  the  White 
House  as  compared  to  the  8  years  of  the 
Harding-Coolidge  era.  Hoover  was  Presi- 
dent during  the  early  years  of  the  great 
depression  and  by  instituting  programs 
for  relief  and  recovery  naturally  spent 
more  than  did  his  immediate  predeces- 
sors. The  following  tabulation  shows  the 
amounts  spent  during  the  12  fiscal  years 
during  which  these  three  Chief  Execu- 
tives served : 

(Amounts  in  millions) 

1922    $3,289 

1923 3.140 

1924   2.908 

1925    2,924 

Total    12,261 

Harding-Coolidge,  $3,065  average. 

1926 2.930 

1927    — 2,857 

1928 2,961 

1929    3,127 

Total    11.875 

CooUdge,  $2,969  average. 

Total    24.136 

Average  entire  8  years,  $3,017. 
1930 3,320 

1931    - - 3,677 

1932   4,659 

1933    - 4,598 

Total 16,154 

Hoover,  $4,039  average. 

Candidate  Roosevelt,  who  had  dubbed 
the  Hoover  regime  "the  greatest  spend- 
ing administration  in  history,"  became 
President  Roosevelt  and  soon  forgot  the 
economy  pledges  of  the  platform  on 
which  he  had  campaigned.  During  his 
unprecedented  three  terms  he  broke  all 
previous  records  for  Federal  spending,  as 
the  following  tabulation  demonstrates: 

[In  millions] 

1934 $6,645 

1935 6,497 

1936 ./ 8,422 

1937 f. — --     7,733 

Total  — .  29,297 

First  PT3B  term,  $7,324  average. 

1938   6.765 

1939   8.841 

1940 - 9,589 

1941  — 13,980 

Total 39.175 

Second  FDR  term,  $9,794  average. 

1942   34,500 

1943  - 78,909 

1944  93.956 

1945   95,184 

Total     302,549 
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Third  FDR  term,  $75,637  average. 

Total - 371,021 

Entire  12  years,  $30,918  average. 

Harry  S.  Truman  succeeded  Roosevelt 
and  spent  more  in  8  years  than  his 
predecessor  had  in  12 : 

[In  millions] 

1946   $61,738 

1947 - 36,931 

1948     - 36,493 

1949  .  — 40,570 

Total  175,732 

FDR-Tnunan,  $43,933  average. 
1950 43.147 

1951    45,797 

1952   67,962 

1953   76,769 

Total   233,675 

Trtiman  full  term,  $58,419  average. 

Total     409,407 

Entire  8  years,  $51,176  average. 

Expenditures  continued  to  climb  dur- 
ing Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's  two  terms : 
(Amounts  in  millions) 

1954 $70,890 

1955 68,509 

1956    70,460 

1957 76,741 

Total    286,600 

First  term,  $71,650  average. 

1958 82,575 

1959    92.104 

1960    92.223 

1961    97.795 

Total    364,697 

Second  term,  $91,174  average. 
Entire  8  years,  $81,412  average. 

Spending  kept  climbing  during  the 
tenures  of  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Lyn- 
don B.Johnson: 

(Amounts  in  millions) 

1962 $106,813 

1963    111,311 

1964    118,534 

1965    118,430 

Total    155.138 

Kennedy- Johnson,  $113,785  average. 

1966    134,652 

1967    158,254 

1968    178,833 

1969    _- 184,548 

Total    656,287 

Johnson  full  term,  $164,072  average. 

Total   $1,111,425 

Entire  8  years,  $138,928  average. 

(Note. — In  1940  a  change  was  made  from 
an  administrative  budget  to  a  consolidated 
cash  statement  and  In  1954  a  change  was 
made  from  the  latter  to  a  unified  budget. 
This  causes  some  distortion  but  will  not 
negate  the  point  that  spending  increases 
will  be  automatic  unless  serious  efforts  are 
made  to  remove  built-in  mechanisms  that 
trigger  the  increases.) 

Fiscal  years  begin  July  1,  presidential 
terms  January  20  (March  4  prior  to  1937), 
and  Congresses  January  3  (March  4  prior 
to  1935).  This  tabulation  uses  the  first  fiscal 
year  for  each  presidential  term — the  one  be- 
ginning the  first  July  1  following  the  In- 
auguration. 

As  I  have  detailed  the  facts  regarding 
spending  by  eight  Presidents,  four  from 
each  major  political  party,  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  have  doubt- 
lessly been  saying  to  themselves,  "Yes, 
but  Roosevelt  had  a  war  on  his  hands  and 
had  to  spend  a  lot  of  money."  Granted, 
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Mr.  Speaker,  and  so  does  Mr.  Nixon,  a 
war  that  had  been  going  on  for  some 
years  before  he  assumed  the  Presidency 
and  from  which  he  is  laboring  mightily 
to  withdraw. 

The  point  that  I  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  get  across  by  reciting  these  figures 
is  that  every  President  in  my  time  has  in- 
herited a  tremendous  burden  of  spend- 
ing from  those  who  have  gone  before 
him.  No  matter  how  hard  he  works  to 
curtail  spending,  he  can  avoid  the  title 
of  "the  greatest  spending  President  in 
history"  only  by  performing  major  sur- 
gery on  the  budget. 

He  must  do  more  than  eliminate  waste, 
end  duplication,  and  consolidate  similar 
activities.  Programs  that  are  no  longer 
needed  must  be  terminated,  programs 
that  are  not  constitutional  responsibili- 
ties of  the  National  Government  must  be 
shifted  to  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  programs  that  are  not  proper 
functions  of  any  branch  of  Government 
must  be  turned  over  to  the  private  sector. 

All  this  will  require  the  wholehearted 
cooperation  of  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, State  and  local  governing  officials, 
and  private  individuals,  organizations, 
and  businesses.  Otherwise  it  is  inevitable 
that  Richard  M.  Nixon,  who  inherited 
the  multitude  of  programs  established  by 
his  extravagant  predecessor,  will  set  new 
records  for  spending.  His  vetoes,  like 
Mr.  Eisenhower's,  can  be  overridden  by  a 
profligate  Congress. 

During  the  last  3  years  we  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  a  reordering  of  priori- 
ties. Let  us  by  all  means  reorder  our  pri- 
orities and  put  first  things  first. 

Before  we  vote  for  a  renewal  of  exist- 
ing authorizations  or  the  assumption  of 
new  burdens  and  the  accompanying  ap- 
propriations for  financing  them,  let  us 
ask  ourselves  whether  the  programs  un- 
der consideration  are  necessary.  If  they 
are  necessary,  let  us  ask  oiu^elves 
whether  they  are  constitutional.  If  they 
are  constitutional,  let  us  ask  ourselves 
whether  we  can  afiford  them. 

Existing  programs  that  are  unneces- 
sary and  imconstitutional  should  be  ter- 
minated and  proposals  for  new  programs 
in  those  categories  should  be  rejected. 
Programs  which  we  cannot  afford  should 
be  postponed  until  we  can  afford  them  or 
sufficiently  reduced  in  cost  so  that  we  can 
afford  to  undertake  them. 

While  pursuing  the  goal  of  economy  in 
Government,  we  must  not  practice  false 
economy.  Cutting  expenditures  for  the 
defense  of  the  Nation,  when  pursued  be- 
yond the  elimination  of  waste,  would  en- 
danger national  security.  Self-preserva- 
tion demands  the  highest  priority;  if  we 
fail  to  preserve  our  national  independ- 
ence everything  else  will  quickly  and  in- 
evitably go  down  the  drain  with  it. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  let  those 
who  hurl  the  epithet,  "the  greatest  spend- 
ing President  in  history,"  at  Mr.  Nixon 
cease  their  destructive  tactics  and  in- 
stead enlist  in  a  campaign  to  cut  spend- 
ing. Let  them  strive  mightily  to  remove 
the  built-in  mechanisms  that  trigger  fu- 
ture increases  in  spending,  increases  that 
will  plague  any  future  President,  regard- 
less of  his  personal  or  political  party 
identity. 
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100,001  CARICATURES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  caricaturist  Jack  Rosen  recently 
completed  his  100,000th  caricature  of  a 
wounded  war  veteran,  a  most  unique  ac- 
complishment and  one  that  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  National  Cartoonist 
Society. 

Over  the  years,  Jack  Rosen  has 
brought  humor  and  joy  to  wounded  vets 
in  hospitals  throughout  the  country,  and 
his  only  reward  has  been  the  grateful 
smile  of  a  fallen  GI. 

I  include  for  the  Record  a  New  York 
Post  article  detailing  the  remarkable 
career  of  this  dedicated  man  from  Brook- 
lyn, so  that  my  colleagues  might  take  a 
glimpse  at  this  extraordinary  man : 
For  the  Vets,  His  Punch  Line  Is  a  Sqcigcl* 

"I  got  itchy  fingers."  warned  the  world's 
fastest  man  on  the  draw. 

Jack  Rosen's  fingers  tightened  around  the 
handle  of  his  favorite  weapon.  He  took  aim 
between  the  eyes  of  his  next  hospital  victim. 

Zip!  Zip!  Zip!  Zag! 

It  was  all  over  in  20  seconds.  Rosen  carved 
another  notch  in  his  No.  2  lead  pencil  and 
dropped  It  into  his  pocket. 

"I  bet  I  draw  that  man's  caricature  faster 
than  you  can  write  down  this  sentence."  he 
boasted.  He  was  right. 

THE    world's    fastest 

The  National  Cartoonist  Society  regards 
Rosen  as  the  world's  fastest  caricaturist.  And 
after  40  years,  the  57-year-old  Brooklyn  man 
had  Just  proved  the  point  by  completing  his 
100,000th  caricature  of  a  wounded  war  vet- 
eran— this  one  In  the  orthopedic  ward  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  on  E.  24th 
St. 

The  distinction  went  to  former  Army  Sp/6 
Fred  Zurhelda,  33,  still  undergoing  therapy 
for  the  multiple  sclerosis  he  contracted  on 
a  Vietnam  jungle  patrol  in  1966.  The  wheel- 
chair vet  accepted  the  hiunorous  impression 
of  himself  with  a  guffaw  of  Instant  recogni- 
tion, the  same  happy  response  Rosen  has 
been  getting  since  his  first  GI  caricature  of 
a  World  War  I  veteran  stranded  in  a  Houston 
VA  hospital  in  1934. 

Times  have  changed,  of  course.  Rosen's 
100,000th  subject,  like  many  Vietnam  vets 
now,  is  vociferously  antiwar,  sporting  a  peace 
button  on  his  chest.  Rosen,  too,  says  he's  gone 
from  hawk  to  dove  on  Vietnam — especially 
since  he  traveled  to  Saigon  In  1967  on  a 
Defense  Dept.  tour  of  hospital  w&ids  In  the 
war  zone. 

"This  Is  my  life,  my  greatest  enjoyment, 
to  give  the  unfortunate  side  a  break,"  says 
the  retired  sketch  artist,  formerly  a  security 
man  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  "I  did  3200  cari- 
catures in  Vietnam.  I  couldn't  stop.  You 
should  have  seen  me,  Jumping  from  bunk  to 
bunk  like  a  monkey."  Rosen  can  sketch  every 
patient  In  a  60-bed  hospital  ward  or  orphan- 
age within  a  half -hour. 

"I  used  to  be  faster,  but  my  fingers  aren't 
as  good  any  more,"  he  sighed. 

Rosen  often  sketches  as  many  as  three 
wards  a  day.  He  pays  for  his  own  pencils 
and  sketchpads.  Making  others  smile  Is  his 
only  reward. 

"In  Vietnam,  I  did  a  boy's  caricature  many 
times.  He'd  look  up  at  me  and  give  a  little 
smile  then  fade  out.  Two  minutes  later,  he'd 
be  dead." 
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Rosen  labors  under  no  pretensions  that 
he  Is  a  serious  artist.  "I'm  an  entertainer!" 
be  laughs. 

Nor  does  he  consider  himself  on  the  same 
level  of  artistry  with  political  caricaturists 
like  his  friend  David  Levlne,  or  Ronald 
Searle. 

PENCn.   AND   KNISH 

"He's  a  genius,"  says  Rosen.  "A  great 
painter,  too.  We're  both  Coney  Island  buffs. 
We  go  to  the  beach  together,  David  with 
a  paintbrush  In  one  hand  a  knlsh  in  the 
otlier.  But  by  the  time  he  does  one  caricature. 
I  do  150!" 

Rosen,  of  8701  Shore  Rd.,  hopes  to  make 
more  overseas  tours  In  the  future,  concen- 
trating on  children's  hospitals  and  'Medical 
facilities  for  veterans. 

"When  Bob  Hope  does  a  show,  the  boys 
have  fun  for  an  hour  or  two."  says  Jack 
Rosen.  "But  when  I  draw  their  portrait  in 
funnyface,  they  have  fun  with  it  for  weeks 
and  weeks." 

In  the  VA  orthopedic  ward.  Jack  Rosen 
tvirned  his  sketchpad  to  former  Pfc  Louis  De 
Gregorio.  whose  hospital  designation  is 
"BKA."  That  stands  for  "below  knee  ampu- 
tee." 

"You're  not  going  to  get  mad  at  me  If 
I  draw  your  picture,"  Jack  Rosen  teased  the 
young  soldier,  who  shook  his  head  with  a 
baehful  grin.  "If  anyone  did  this  to  me,  I'd 
knock  his  block  off."  Rosen  kidded,  and  then 
put  pencil  to  paper,  sketching  an  exag- 
gerated nose  and  ears  for  the  lOO.OOOst 
time. 


CONGRESSMAN  SCHERLE  INSISTS 
THAT  RIGHTS  AND  FREEDOMS  OP 
INDIVIDUAL  WORKERS  BE  MAIN- 
TAINED 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF  Iow.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague.  Bill  Scherle.  of 
Iowa,  gave  an  excellent  speech  in  Des 
Moines  recently  when  he  addressed  a 
statewide  meeting  of  lowans  for  Right  To 
Work. 

In  view  of  the  national  emergency 
caused  by  transportation  and  dock 
worker  strikes,  especially  damaging  to 
the  industry  of  agriculture,  Congressman 
Scherle's  address  pointed  up  once  again 
the  importance  of  right-to-work  legisla- 
tion. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  the  text  of  his 
speech  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  here 
this  afternoon.  The  lowans  for  Right-to-Work 
have  always  been  staunch  supporters  of 
•sound,  sane  labor  legislation,  and  you  have 
worked  diligently  for  years  to  gain  accept- 
ance of  these  principles  both  among  the 
general  public  and  in  the  state  and  na- 
tional legislatures.  You  know  that  I  have 
'been  right  behind  yoti  In  your  efforts.  It  has 
always  been  one  of  my  primary  goals,  first  as 
a  State  Representative,  then  as  a  member 
of  Congress  and  your  representative  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  and  now 
as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, to  promote  sensible,  equitable  labor 
laws.  For  this  is  one  of  the  most  vital  areas  in 
which  a  lawmaker  can  exert  his  influence. 
Eighty  million  Americans  are  members  of 
the  nation's  work  force.  They  and  their 
families  depend  on  us  to  Insure  that  their 
rights  and  freedoms  as  Individuals  are 
preserved  and  protected  from  any  and  all 
encroachments. 

There  are  some  (with  ready  access  to  the 
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mass  media)  who  would  accuse  us  and  those 
who  agree  with  our  views,  of  being  anti- 
union, anti-labor,  anti-worker.  They  do  not 
understand  our  position  very  well — or  per- 
haps they  deliberately  distort  it  because  it 
threatens  their  special  privileges — and  so 
it  is  essential  for  us  to  carry  our  message 
clearly  and  effectively  to  the  people  whose 
interests  we  cherish,  to  the  working  people 
of  America.  No  one  respects  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  individual  worker  more  honestly 
or  sincerely  than  those  who  would  protect 
his  most  basic  and  inalienable  right,  the 
right  to  work.  No  one  accords  a  higher  status 
to  labor  than  those  who  would  preserve  the 
independence  and  freedom  of  the  working 
man.  Anyone  who  examines  our  position 
objectively  would  understand  that,  far 
from  being  opposed  to  labor  unions,  we  heart- 
ily endorse  the  labor  movement,  and  are 
concerned  to  insure  that  it  retains  its  original 
purpose  as  an  effective  champion  of  workers' 
rights.  One  reason  we  oppose  compulsory 
unionism,  in  fact,  is  that  it  works  to  the 
detriment  of  responsive  and  responsible 
union  leadership.  As  one  union  member  put 
it:  "Good  unions  don't  need  compulsory 
unionism — and  bad  unions  don't  deserve  it." 

Advocates  of  right-to-work  laws  base  their 
position  on  one  fundamental  principle:  a 
belief  in  the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  integ- 
rity of  the  laborer.  We  are  fortimate  in 
this  country  to  enjoy  a  heritage  which 
recognizes  the  dignity  of  honest  work.  Ameri- 
cans have  never  been  handicapped  by  an 
aristocratic  disdain  for  the  fruits  of  hard 
labor.  Our  early  folk  heroes  were  men  of 
enterprise  and  Initiative  who  pitted  their 
own  strength  and  ingenuity  against  the 
forces  of  nature — and  won.  The  cultivation  of 
these  pioneer  virtues  has  made  us  the  most 
prosperous  nation  In  history.  Nevertheless, 
as  America  turned  gradually  from  an 
agrarian  based  to  an  industrialized  economy, 
the  individual  worker  found  that  he  lacked 
the  political  clout  to  defend  his  interests  in 
an  increasingly  mechanized  technological 
environment.  He  found  that  he  needed  to 
organize  to  make  his  voice  heard.  The  labor 
union  movement,  which  answered  his  need, 
thus  played  an  essential  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  American  democracy.  The  pri- 
vate sector,  like  the  public  sector,  requires 
a  balance  of  power  if  It  Is  to  thrive.  The 
growth  of  this  movement  provided  a  neces- 
sary counter-weight  to  the  burgeoning  power 
nf  big  business. 

Today,  however,  the  pendulum  of  social 
change  has  swung  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  labor  unions — the  institutions  them- 
selves, that  is,  not  the  workers  they  are 
supposed  to  represent — have  grown  in  eco- 
nomic power  and  political  Influence  to  the 
point  where  they  can  virtually  control  the 
national  life.  This  is  not  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  founded,  and  it  serves  no 
interest  beyond  the  self-aggrandizement  of 
the  labor  czars  who  run  their  unions  like 
so  many  feudal  ftefdoms.  In  retrospect  we 
can  see  that  the  actions  of  the  Democratic 
administration  during  and  Immediately  fol- 
lowing World  War  II  proved  detrimental 
to  the  economy  and  the  country  as  a  whole. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war.  only  22'7  of 
the  nation's  union  members  were  covered 
by  compulsory  unionization  regulations.  By 
the  end  of  the  war,  fully  77';  were  obligated 
by  mandatory  membership  requirements. 
These  concessions  were  made  to  labor  leaders, 
as  you  know,  in  return  for  their  pledge  not 
to  strike  during  the  wage-price  freeze.  The 
fact  that  a  parallel  situation  exists  today, 
where  the  government  needs  labor's  support 
for  its  economic  policies,  raises  the  potential 
danger  of  similar  concessions  being  granted 
to  similar  demands. 

Having  granted  favored  legislative  status 
to  the  unions  through  the  1935  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  the  nation  now  finds 
itself  facing  an  octopus  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic domination.  The  balance  of  power  in 
the  private  sector  needs  to  be  re-welghted  by 
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recognizing  the  legitimate  claims  of  a  third 
Interested  party — the  American  public.  The 
Interests  of  this  group  have  never  really  been 
eloquently  or  even  adequately  defended  in 
the  long  series  of  battles  between  manage- 
ment and  labor.  Yet  the  public  is  as  nearly 
and  directly  affected  by  crippling  strikes  and 
the  inflation  which  results  from  exorbitant 
wage  hikes  as  the  business  community. 

Life  in  most  of  our  big  cities  has  degener- 
ated to  the  level  of  a  bitter,  tastless  joke. 
Time  and  again,  the  machinerj'  of  urban 
existance  grinds  to  a  virtual  halt  because 
the  labor  bosses  decree  that  essential  serv- 
ices will  be  withheld  until  their  demands  are 
met. 

We  in  Iowa  who  are  close  to  the  agri- 
business community  are  perhaps  more  fully 
aware  than  most  people  of  the  effects  of  the 
nation-wide  dock  strike,  but  its  impact  will 
be  felt  throughout  the  nation.  The  idle  docks 
have  caused  special  hardships  to  the  agricul- 
tural sector  of  the  economy,  but  when  the 
farmers  suffer,  the  rest  of  the  economy  will 
eventually  be  penalized  also.  The  situation 
is  especially  critical  this  year  which  produced 
a  bumper  crop  of  corn.  The  blessing  of  abun- 
dance as  usual  hurt  the  farmer  in  the  mar- 
ketplace where  oversupply  has  depressed 
prices  below  the  cost  of  production.  The  dock 
strike  delivered  the  final  coup  de  grace  to 
the  farmer's  hopes  of  a  reasonable  return 
for  his  efforts.  Unable  to  ship  their  stocks  out 
of  the  country,  commodity  buyers  have  re- 
duced prices  still  further.  Worst  of  all.  the 
loss  of  overseas  sales  this  year  may  mean  the 
contraction  of  foreign  markets  for  American 
food  products  for  some  time  to  come,  as 
foreign  competitors  move  in  to  supply  what 
the  U.S.  has  forfeited  by  default. 

What  this  will  do  to  the  American  balance 
of  trade  for  this  year  economists  shudder  to 
think.  Agricultural  exports  reached  a  record 
high  of  $7.8  billion  last  year,  and  contributed 
more  than  $6  billion  to  our  commercial  trade 
balance.  Tlie  administration  had  hopes  of 
surpassing  those  figures  this  year.  A  healthy 
level  of  agricultural  exports  is  essential  to 
the  President's  program  to  stabilize  the  econ- 
omy, reduce  Inflation  and  restore  soundness 
to  the  dollar.  Tlie  high-handed  tactics  of  the 
longshoremen's  labor  leaders  have  probably 
torpedoed  these  ambitions  for  the  present. 

Farmers  meanwhile  are  sustaining  serious 
losses  at  home.  A  partial  estimate  of  the  sales 
sacrificed  during  the  West  Coast  walkout  In- 
cludes $50  million  worth  of  soybeans,  feed- 
grains  vaUied  at  $58  million,  and  meat  rep- 
resenting $5  million.  These  figures,  moreover, 
do  not  even  Include  losses  from  the  East 
Coast  and  Gulf  ports  strikes,  which  cost 
farmers  $1  million  daily. 

The  pressures  of  union  demands  are  aid- 
ing foreign  competition  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  American  workers  In  other  ways  as 
well.  The  trend  to  U.S.  Investments  abroad  Is 
on  the  Increase,  and  most  buslnessnaen  blame 
it  on  high  labor  costs  at  home.  Union  offi- 
cials, of  course,  denounce  companies  which 
export  Jobs  as  callous  profiteers,  and  refuse 
to  recognize  their  responsibility  for  the  ex- 
odus. But  the  fact  Is  that  the  rate  of  In- 
crease in  wage  settlements  and  fringe  bene- 
fits In  the  United  States  has  more  than  dou- 
bled over  the  past  five  years.  You  cannot  open 
your  morning  paper  these  days  without  read- 
ing of  some  new  extravagant  pay  hike.  The 
Presidential  Pay  Commission  notwithstand- 
ing, some  major  unions  are  still  managing  to 
extort  wage  settlements  of  up  to  15'~r.  thus 
flagrantly  flaunting  the  Board's  announced 
5.5  "r  guideline.  But  AFL-CIO  President 
George  Meany's  proposed  salary  Increase 
really  exceeds  all  bounds:  he  has  requested 
a  ruling  on  a  28'";  pay  boost  for  himself 
from  $70,000  to  $90,000! 

Most  economists  concede  that  the  chief 
reason  for  op)ening  plants  abroad  using 
American  materials,  machines  and  manage- 
ment techniques  is  to  make  use  of  cheaper 
foreign  labor.  The  average  hourly  labor  cost 
in  the  United  States  in  1970  was  $4.10.  Com- 
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parable  foreign  labor  costs  range  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  that  amount — a  con- 
siderable savings  for  a  manufacturer  seeking 
to  economize.  And  most  companies  which 
'  move  overseas  are  not  unpatriotic  penny- 
pinchers.  Many  are  businessmen  bankrupted 
by  excessive  union  demands  and  the  related 
inflation  in  the  cost  of  equipment  and  ma- 
terials. Their  profits  are  so  marginal  that 
they  would  be  forced  to  shut  down  opera- 
tions entirely  If  they  remained  In  the  United 
States. 

You  don't  have  to  be  an  expert  on  busi- 
ness trends,  however,  to  understand  infla- 
tion. Every  housewife  knows  that  her  al- 
lotted food  budget  no  longer  buys  what  it 
used  to.  In  the  last  two  decades  the  dollar 
has  lost  more  than  half  its  present  value. 
Worth  74. 80  in  1950.  It  dropped  more  than  a 
quarter  in  a  mere  twenty  years,  to  46.3'  in 
1970.  Now  no  one  contends  that  labor  unions 
are  entirely  responsible  for  all  this.  Waste- 
ful federal  spending  certainly  has  contrib- 
uted in  large  part  to  the  present  dollar  di- 
lemma. But  economists  concur  in  the  opinion 
that  the  continuing  pattern  of  wage  in- 
creases far  in  excess  of  gains  in  productivity 
must  bear  a  substantial  portion  of  the  blame 
for  inflaiton. 

Unfortunately  the  extent  of  labor's  influ- 
ence does  not  end  with  inflationary  wage 
demands.  Compulsory  unionism  with  its 
m.ossive  organization  and  mandatory  dues 
collection  provides  a  strong  vehicle  for  the 
purveyance  of  political  power  not  only  with- 
in the  union's  hierarchy  and  in  the  economic 
sector,  but  in  contests  for  elective  office  at 
the  local,  state  and  national  level  as  well. 
A  respected  political  observer  and  labor 
columnist,  Victor  Riesel,  states  that  "labor 
leaders  poured  out  well  over  $60  million" 
in  support  of  Hubert  Humphrey's  1968  quest 
for  the  Presidency.  The  true  impact  of  the 
AFL-CIO  effort  in  that  campaign  can  only 
be  realized  In  the  final  summary  figures 
compiled  by  Theodore  H.  White  in  his  re- 
spected study.  The  Making  of  the  President 
1968: 

"The  ultimate  registration,  by  labor's  ef- 
forts, of  4.6  million  voters;  the  printing  and 
distribution  of  55  million  pamphlets  and 
leaflets  out  of  Washington.  60  million  more 
from  local  unions;  telephone  banks  in  638 
localities,  using  8.055  telephones  manned  by 
24.61 1  union  men  and  women  and  their 
families:  some  72.225  house  to  hoiise  can- 
vassers: and,  on  Election  Day,  94,357  volun- 
teers ser%'ing  as  car-pool  drivers,  materials 
distribution,  baby-sitters,  poll-watchers  and 
telephoners." 

Although  many  people  do  not  know  It, 
present  law  forbids  such  practices.  Banks, 
corporations  and  labor  unions  are  all  pro- 
hibited from  making  contributions  or  ex- 
penditures in  connection  with  federal  elec- 
tions. This  law  was  amended  in  1947  to  cover 
political  expenditures  by  labor.  Its  stated 
purpose  was: 

( 1 )  to  reduce  the  undue  and  dispropor- 
tionate Influence  of  labor  unions  upon  fed- 
eral elections; 

(2)  to  preserve  the  purity  of  such  elections 
against  the  aggregated  wealth  by  union  as 
well  as  corporate  entitles;   and 

(3)  to  protect  union  members  holding  po- 
litical views  contrary  to  those  supported  by 
the  vinion  from  use  of  funds  contributed 
by  them  to  promote  acceptance  of  those  op- 
posing views. 

Unfortunately  these  objectives  have  not 
been  met  and  the  law  has  been  flagrantly 
flouted.  Labor  unions,  of  course,  are  not 
alone  in  this.  The  provisions  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  regulating  contributions  to  po- 
litical campaigns  are  disregarded  by  virtu- 
ally everybody  including  those  federal  offi- 
cials assigned  to  enforce  them.  As  you  un- 
doubtedly know,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives recently  passed  the  Federal  Election 
Reform  Act  which  is  designed  to  correct  some 
of  these  abuses.  One  privileged  group,  how- 
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ever,  emerged  from  these  Congressional  de- 
liberations with  Its  sacrosanct  privileges  in- 
tact. Representative  Phillip  Crane  of  Illi- 
nois introduced  an  amendment  banning  the 
use  of  compulsory  union  dues  for  partisan 
political  purposes.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  union  bosses'  Congressional  co- 
horts rushed  to  their  defense  and  roundly 
defeated  the  measure.  A  like  amendment  in- 
troduced earlier  this  year  in  the  Senate  met 
a  similar  fate. 

Nor  are  the  unions  content  with  this  dis- 
play of  muscle.  Organized  labor  (as  distinct 
from  the  individual  members  of  the  rank 
and  file)  has  already  done  all  it  can  to 
thwart  President  Nixon's  new  economic  pol- 
icy, balking  belligerently  at  every  step  of 
the  way.  More  ominous  yet,  George  Meany 
has  declared  war  on  the  White  House  and 
has  already  begun  a  drive  to  trounce  him  in 
1972.  Meany's  boorish  arrogance  to  the  Pres- 
ident at  the  recent  AFL-CIO  convention  in 
Miami  betokens  Just  a  taste  of  the  on- 
slaught to  come.  The  labor  sachenis'  child- 
ish and  tasteless  temper  tantrum  was  re- 
markable, not  so  much  for  its  hostility  to 
Mr.  Nixon  and  antipathy  for  his  policies, 
which  could  have  been  anticipated,  but  for 
the  utter  contempt  publicly  displayed  for 
the  high  office  of  the  Presidency. 

Well,  what's  to  be  done?  This  kind  of 
rampant  power  must  be  curbed,  and  it  is 
up  to  us  in  Congress  to  try  to  do  it.  As  all 
of  you  know,  the  heart  of  the  problem  is 
compulsory  unionism  and  the  automatic 
access  to  money  and  power  It  assures  for 
union  leaders.  I  have  therefore  co-sponsored 
a  bill  to  prohibit  precisely  this.  Nineteen 
states  including  our  own  now  have  rlght-to- 
work  laws.  As  a  state  legislator.  I  defended 
Iowa's  statute  from  repeal  and.  as  a  member 
of  Congress.  I  am  proud  to  sponsor  a  na- 
tional right-to-work  bill. 

Compulsory  union  membership  and  co- 
erced payment  of  union  dues  runs  counter 
to  the  basic  concepts  of  individual  freedom 
expressed  in  the  first,  fifth,  and  fourteenth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  seri- 
ously Infringes  on  those  rights.  No  person 
should  be  forced  to  belong  to  or  pay  money 
to  any  private  organization  in  order  to  earn 
a  living  for  himself  and  his  family.  Everyone 
should  have  the  right  to  Join  a  union,  but 
he  should  also  have  the  same  right  not  to 
Join.  These  two  rights  must  be  balanced  If 
the  Individual  is  to  be  preserved.  There  is 
little  difference  between  denying  a  person 
employment  because  of  color,  race,  religion 
or  sex  and  denying  him  employment  be- 
cause he  will  not  Join  a  union. 

It  is  one  of  the  astounding  paradoxes  of 
our  times  that  those  who  cherish  the  desig- 
nation of  "liberal"  should  nevertheless  be 
in  the  forefront  of  those  pressing  for  nation- 
wide compulsory  unionism.  It  is  an  index  of 
the  unbridled  power  of  the  unions  that  this 
legislation  will  probably  win  Committee  ap- 
proval. Even  if  It  did.  it  could  never  gain 
the  acceptance  of  a  majority  of  the  House. 
Opposition  in  the  Senate,  where  the  office- 
holders beholden  to  big  labor  include  such 
nationally  prominent  figures  as  Presidential 
hopefuls  Humphrey  and  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dential dropouts  Buyh  and  Hughes,  would 
even  be  more  unyielding. 

The  general  public,  however,  Is  quite  a 
different  matter.  Individual  citizens,  who  do 
not  depend  for  their  continued  Job  security 
on  toadying  to  the  labor  chiefs,  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  on  the  subject  with  sur- 
prising vehemence.  An  Independent  nation- 
wide poll  conducted  by  the  Opinion  Research 
Corporation  early  this  year  revealed  that 
62':;  of  the  American  people  believe  that  a 
man  should  be  able  to  hold  a  Job  regardless 
of  whether  he  belongs  to  a  union.  This  figure 
Includes  53 T^  of  the  union  families  polled. 
Seventy-two  percent  of  those  questioned 
favor  retention  of  section  14-B  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  which  authorizes  state  rlght-to- 
work  laws;  only  13%  wanted  it  repealed. 
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Other  surveys  show  deep-seated  dissatis- 
faction on  the  part  of  the  union  members 
with  their  leaders'  recent  actions.  Half  of 
those  queried  said  that  union  chiefs  repre- 
sented only  their  own  views  when  thev  criti- 
cized President  Nixon's  new  economic  policy. 
A  miijorlty  (52;  )  of  the  public  cl:s.^pproved 
of  the  union  bosses'  position  and  46^;.  of 
union  members  agree  with  them.  A  much 
bigger  proportion  (eS'-;  )  of  the  union  re- 
spondents were  opposed  to  Meany's  disgrace- 
ful conduct  iM  Miami  and  a  whopping  86 '7, 
resented  his  $20,000  pay  raise.  On  broader 
questions,  the  union  leaders  fared  even  more 
poorly.  A  considerable  "confidence  gap  "  seems 
to  have  opened  up  between  the  rank-and- 
file  and  their  bosses.  Two  out  of  three  mem- 
bers of  union  families  give  their  leaders  neg- 
ative ratings  on  their  performance,  both  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  union  members 
and  in  meeting  their  public  responsibilities. 
Among  the  general  public,  the  union  chiefs' 
image  was  even  more  tarnished.  73  ^^  of  adult 
Americans  feel  they  have  fallen  down  on  their 
public  responsibilities  and  poorly  represent 
the  worklngman.  On  other  issues  relating 
to  unions,  the  response  was  equally  negative. 
Sixty-nine  percent  of  the  American  people 
and  61'^;  of  union  families  believe  that  the 
recent  strikes  have  hurt  the  country,  and 
64';  of  both  groups  recognize  the  casual 
connections  between  higher  wage  demands 
and  higher  prices. 

Obviously  the  mood  of  the  nation  has 
changed.  Where  previously  union  leaders 
could  count  on  public  sympathy  for  their 
cause,  they  can  no  longer  rely  even  on  toler- 
ance. People  are  fed  up  to  their  eyeballs  with 
strikes.  The  arm-twisting,  self-serving,  short- 
sighted tactics  of  the  unions  no  longer  re- 
ceive the  support,  or  at  least  the  acquies- 
cence, they  once  did.  And  Congress,  ever  sen- 
sitive to  the  mood  of  its  constituencv.  is  soft- 
pedaling  labor  legislation.  Even"  labor's 
strongest  Democratic  backers  on  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  are  laving  low 
this  year.  No  hearings  have  been  scheduled  on 
such  traditional  union  targets  as  14-B  and 
situs  picketing. 

With  organized  labor's  star  on  the  decline 
in  the  public  view,  they  are  concentrating  In- 
stead on  what  we  may  characterize  as  "home 
and  mother"  bills.  The  trend  is  all  towards 
legislation  which  benefits  individual  workers 
rather  than  bolstering  the  power  of  unions 
as  such.  Chief  beneficiaries  of  the  bills  cur- 
rently under  consideration  are  workers  from 
low-Income,  minority  and  ethnic  groups,  the 
underdogs  of  society  with  whom,  presumably, 
everyone  can  sympathize. 

Just  as  Congress  earlier  this  year  approved 
legislation  to  compensate  victims  of  black 
lung  disease,  so  It  will  soofi  consider  bills  to 
raise  the  minimum  wage  and  expand  Its  cov- 
erage, as  well  as  proposals  establLshing  an 
agricultural  workers'  "bill  of  rights'  and  lim- 
iting the  employment  of  minors  in  agricul- 
tural work.  In  the  same  vein  is  a  bill  transfer- 
ring Jurisdiction  over  cases  involving  dis- 
criminations against  minority  groups  from 
the  Office  of  Contract  Compliance  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission. 

Now  the  merits  of  all  these  individual  bills 
may  and  will  be  hotly  debated,  but  their  sig- 
nificance in  the  aggregate  offers  considerable 
encouragement  to  our  cause.  The  exclusive 
concentration  on  such  measures  means  thai 
the  unions  are  worried.  They  know  that  their 
prestige  has  declined  and  are  trj-lng  to  re- 
furbish their  tarnished  image  by  allying 
themselves  with  humanitarian  causes.  "Their 
failure  to  retain  public  sympathy  may  mean 
at  long  last  that  people  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize the  need  for  right-to-work  legisIaUon. 
And — who  knows? — that  bill  we  Introduced 
this  year  may  prove  to  be  the  historic  fore- 
runner of  a  similar  measure  that  will  ulti- 
mately be  approved  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 
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LAIRD  FOR  HIGHER  OFFICE,  SHE- 
BOYGAN EDITORIAL  SUGGESTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  weeks  before  President 
Nixon  gave  his  warm  endorsement  of 
Vice  President  Agnew,  a  Wisconsin  daily 
independence,  the  Sheboygan  Press, 
strongly  suggested  that  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvin  Laird  be  considered  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Sheboygan  Press  editorial  noted: 

Mr.  Laird  possesses  unusual  characteristics 
as  a  potential  candidate.  Prior  to  his  accept- 
ing (under  extreme  Nixon  pressure)  the  de- 
fense role,  he  had  served  with  distinction  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  since  1952.  He 
Is  highly  regarded  In  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress and  In  the  Inner  sanctums  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  He  would  do  much  to  restore 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  legislative  role 
In  the  presently  murky  corners  of  the  White 
House.  He  has  gained  an  unusual  under- 
standing of  the  world  and  defense  situation 
In  these  last  four  years.  Mr.  Laird  has  greatly 
magnified  his  national  Image  in  his  tour  of 
duty  in  the  Defense  Department  and  his 
leadership  there,  his  accomplishments  and 
credibility  have  never  been  challenged.  His 
political  skill  and  astuteness  are  unani- 
mously recognized  and  his  complete  loyalty 
to  his  old  Marching  and  Chowder  Club 
fellow  member  Richard  Nixon  has  never 
be«n  questioned.  And  he  is  only  48  with  a 
long  future  ahead  of  him. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
I  insert  the  full  editorial  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Why   Not  Laird? 

There  is  no  secrecy  about  the  contention  of 
many  Republicans  that  Vice  President  Agnew 
would  be  a  distinct  drag  upon  the  Nixon  re- 
election ticket.  There  is  almost  complete  una- 
nimity that  if  Mr.  Nixon  is  to  be  successful, 
the  road  must  be  smoothed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  also  true  that  to  a  good  many  of 
the  O.O.P.  faithful,  the  Vice  President  is  the 
last  fearless,  uncompromising,  articulate 
voice  of  real  conservatism  left  in  the  land. 
Whether  or  not  the  slashing  attacks  of  Agnew 
upon  the  media  and  upon  any  who  dare  to 
disagree  have  been  by  Nixon  direction  Is  Im- 
material. It  Is  no  secret,  either,  that  Mr. 
Agnew  publicly  discusses  his  future  and  In- 
sists loyally  and  consistently  that  the  deci- 
sion is  Mr.  Nixon's  alone  and  that  the  only 
criterion  for  that  decision  should  be  whether 
or  not  he  can  help  Mr.  Nixon.  Even  the  most 
bitter  of  the  Agnew  critics  must  admit  that 
he  is  a  good  soldier  ever  loyal  to  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief. 

There  is  no  secret,  either,  about  the  Inten- 
tion of  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  to 
resign  his  present  position  some  time  In 
1972.  The  Wisconsin  native,  son  of  a  former 
Wisconsin  state  senator  and  wliose  mother 
served  with  distinction  as  a  university  regent, 
himself  a  former  member  of  the  Wisconsin 
legislature  and  long  time  congressman  from 
the  7th  district,  says  four  years  In  the  de- 
fense spot  is  long  enough.  Neither  Is  there 
any  secret  in  the  nation's  capital.  In  the 
Armed  Forces,  in  the  nation  that  Mel  Laird 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  secretaries  of 
defense  this  nation  has  ever  had  and  that  he 
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has  done  and  is  doing  an  outstanding  Job  In 
that  sjKJt. 

Why  not  Secretary  Laird  for  vice  president 
along  side  Mr.  Nixon?  Granted  that  we  do  not 
often  get  into  the  task  of  choosing  Repub- 
lican candidates  but  this  seems  to  be  such  a 
natural  that  Wisconsin  should  wait  no  longer 
to  start  the  drive  though  Mr.  Laird  himself 
may  not  be  too  enthusiastic. 

Mr.  Laird  possesses  unusual  characteristics 
as  a  potential  candidate.  Prior  to  his  accept- 
ing (under  extreme  Nixon  pressure)  the  de- 
fense role,  he  had  served  with  distinction  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  since  1952.  He  Is 
highly  regarded  in  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress and  in  the  inner  sanctums  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  He  would  do  much  to  restore 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  legislative  role 
in  the  presently  murky  corners  of  the  White 
House.  He  has  gained  an  unusual  under- 
standing of  the  world  and  defense  situation 
In  these  last  four  years.  Mr.  Laird  has  greatly 
magnified  his  national  image  in  his  tour  of 
duty  In  the  Defense  Department  and  his 
leadership  there,  his  accomplishments  and 
credibility  have  never  been  challenged.  His 
political  skill  and  astuteness  are  unanimously 
recognized  and  his  complete  loyalty  to  his 
old  Marching  and  Chowder  Club  fellow  mem- 
ber Richard  Nixon  has  never  l>een  questioned. 
And  he  is  only  48  with  a  long  future  ahead 
of  him. 

Can  Mr.  Nixon  twist  the  Laird  arm  once 
more  and  get  him  to  take  one  more  difficult 
assignment  for  the  party  and  for  the  nation? 
Can  he  convince  him  that  such  an  assign- 
ment would  be  an  excellent  stepping  stone 
for  the  presidential  nomination  in  1976?  We 
hope  so  and  if  the  raised  voices  of  Wisconsin 
can  help,  we  are  glad  to  raise  our  voice. 
Laird  for  Agnew?  Fine,  we  say  I 


MARSHA  SWARTZ:  OUTSTANDING 
MANPOWER  LEADER  AND  HUMAN- 
ITARIAN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  18.  1972 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  talented  and  dedicated  women  in 
the  Nation,  Marsha  Swartz,  of  Highland 
Park,  N.J.,  was  appointed  to  a  key  man- 
power post  in  the  New  Brunswick-Perth 
Amboy  labor  area,  in  New  Jersey. 

What  made  Marsha  Swartz'  appoint- 
ment so  unique  is  that  she  was  the  first 
woman  in  New  Jersey  selected  as  a  full- 
time  coordinator  for  manpower  pro- 
grams, a  major  position  that  requires  a 
great  many  talents — ranging  from  ad- 
ministrative ability,  to  great  human  un- 
derstanding. She  is  blessed  with  these 
qualities — and  more — and  has  earned  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  those  who 
know  her. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  especially  touched 
by  a  statement  Marsha  Swartz  made 
when  her  appointment  was  made: 

People  have  four  basic  needs — personal  re- 
spect, social  justice,  economic  opiX)rtunlty, 
and  political  representation — which,  when 
put  together,  add  up  to  human  rights. 

Marsha  Swartz  has  always  excelled  in 
her  work,  so  I  know  she  will  be  an  out- 
standing Manpower  Coordinator.  As  far 
as  hiunan  rights  are  concerned,  she  has 
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fought  for  them  all  her  life  because  she 
believes  in  them  with  all  her  heart  and 
soul.  In  fact,  many  of  the  gains  that  all 
citizens — especially  workers — enjoy  to- 
day, were  made  possible  by  persons  like 
Marsha  Swartz — a  woman  of  outstand- 
ing ability,  leadership,  and  courage. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  the  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Home  News,  of  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  when  her  appointment 
was  announced: 

Manpower  Leader  a  Woman 

Mrs.  Marsha  J.  Swartz  of  Highland  Park, 
has  been  named  full-time  coordinator  for 
Manpower  programs  In  New  Brunswick- 
Perth  Amboy  labor  market  area. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  the 
Middlesex-Somerset  County  Area  Manpower 
Planning  Council,  a  coordinating  organiza- 
tion established  nationally  by  executive  or- 
der In  August  1968  and  located  at  the  In- 
stitute of  Management  and  Labor  at  Rutgers 
University. 

Mrs.  Swartz  Is  the  first  woman  coordinator 
In  New  Jersey  of  a  Manpower  program  and 
was  hired  through  a  process  of  selection  by 
the  council's  personnel  committee.  Her  posi- 
tion was  made  possible  by  a  Perth  Amboy 
model  city  special  grant  which  will  become 
effective  Aug.  2. 

She  will  coordinate  the  efforts  of  all  the 
Manpower  agencies  In  the  labor  area  with  the 
services  available  from  adult  educators,  em- 
ployers, unions,  community  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations, and  Interested  citizens  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  job  and  training  op- 
portunities for  employed,  under-employed 
and  unemployed  workers. 

Referring  to  her  new  Job  as  the  sixth 
full-time  coordinator  In  the  state,  Mrs. 
Swartz  said,  "People  have  four  basic  needs — 
personal  respect,  social  Justice,  economic  op- 
portunity and  political  representation — 
which  when  put  together  add  up  to  human 
rights. 

"I  understand  the  complex  and  many- 
sided  problems  of  both  the  minorities  and 
the  majorities  In  the  country.  I  hope  I  can 
contribute  to  the  opportunities  for  all  In 
my  new  Job." 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  which  would  per- 
mit as  direct  evidence  prior  inconsistent 
statements  by  witnesses  in  trials  in  the 
District  of  Colimibia. 

The  hearsay  rule  against  the  use  of 
statements  by  third  parties  in  trials  is 
based  on  the  absence  of  such  parties  for 
the  purpose  of  cross-examination. 

Such  disability  does  not  obtain  in  the 
case  of  the  prior  inconsistent  statements 
of  persons  actually  present  and  perform- 
ing as  witnesses. 

It  occurs  to  me,  then,  that  this  Is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  commonsense  legis- 
lation. 

The  same  reasoning  seemed  common- 
sense  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the 
recent  case  of  California  v.  Green,  399 
U.S.  149  (1970). 
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PRICE  AND  WAGE  CONTROL 
AUTHORITY  EXTENDED 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF   CAIJFOaNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 10  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  H.R.  11309  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act,  author- 
izing price  and  wage  controls,  which  it 
originally  passed  July  31,  1970.  One  of 
my  first  newsletters  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, No.  70-5  concerned  this  act,  which 
I  voted  against  even  though  at  the  time 
we  were  solemnly  assured  by  the  White 
House  that  President  Nixon  never  in- 
tended to  use  the  vast  powers  we  were 
giving  him. 

The  Economic  Stabilization  Act  was 
extended  earlier  this  year  and  now  will 
be  extended  again,  imtil  April  30,  1973, 
if  it  wins  final  congressional  approval  as 
expected.  Although  the  imposition  of 
price  and  wage  controls  involved  a  Presi- 
dential declaration  of  national  emer- 
gency, the  President  has  acted  in  this 
matter  not  on  the  basis  of  any  preexist- 
ing executive  orders  applying  to  national 
emergencies,  but  solely  imder  the  author- 
ity granted  by  this  act  and  now  renewed 
by  its  extension.  The  defeat  of  H.R.  11309 
would  have  freed  our  economy  once 
again  by  next  April. 

The  House  Banking  and  Ciurency 
Committee,  to  which  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  amendments  of  1971  were 
referred,  approved  this  bill  despite  a 
well-researched  and  carefully  reasoned 
dissent  by  three  of  its  Republican  mem- 
bers: Benjamin  B.  Blackbvun  of  Georgia, 
Philip  M.  Crane  of  Illinois  and  John  H. 

Rousselot  of  California.  I  subscribe 
whole-heartedly  to  their  minority  report. 
My  three  Republican  colleagues  remind 
us  that  in  his  address  to  the  Nation  on 
the  rising  cost  of  hving  October  17,  1969, 
President  Nixon  said : 

We  are  not  considering  wage  or  price  con- 
trols. My  own  first  Job  In  Government  was 
with  the  old  Office  of  Price  Administration  at 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II.  And  from 
personal  experience,  let  me  say  this:  Wage 
and  price  controls  are  bad  for  business,  bad 
for  the  working  man,  and  bad  for  the  con- 
sumer. Rationing,  black  markets,  regimenta- 
tion— that  Is  the  wrong  road  for  America,  and 
I  win  not  take  the  Nation  down  that  road. 

Since  when — and  why — did  price  and 
wage  controls  become  the  right  road  for 
America?  I  have  yet  to  hear  President 
Nixon  answer  his  own  impressively  stated 
argiunent  of  October  17,  1969. 

The  three  Republican  authors  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee minority  report  on  this  legislation 
went  on  to  quote  the  lead  editorial  in  the 
December  6,  1971  issue  of  Barron's  fi- 
nancial weekly  by  John  Davenport,  for- 
mer editor  of  Fortime  magazine.  Refer- 
ring to  the  price  and  wage  control  pro- 
gram, Mr.  Davenport  said : 

This  is  the  very  kind  of  power  which  Mr. 
Nixon  was  committed  to  reduce  on  coming  to 
office,  and  the  real  case  against  controls 
goes  beyond  whether  they  break  down,  as 
some  hope,  or  whether  they  seem  to  produce 
results.  The  real  case  against  controls  Is  that 
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for  the  first  time  short  of  declared  war  (in- 
deed, at  a  time  when  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is 
being  wound  down),  the  government  has 
chosen  to  slap  on  to  a  trllllon-dollax  eco- 
nomy regulations  which  their  authors  admit 
are  wholly  arbitrary,  and  which  do  nothing  to 
get  at  the  real  imderlylng  causes  of  Inflation 
and  unemployment.  In  the  process,  they  may 
fatally  erode  and  weaken  both  now  and  In 
the  future  the  whole  free  market  economy, 
which,  along  with  respect  for  private  proper- 
ty, has  been  the  basic  underpinning  of  our 
higher  liberties  and  our  whole  constitutional 
system  of  strong  but  limited  governments. 

We  can  still  check  inflation  and  pre- 
serve the  free  market,  Mr.  I>avenport  de- 
clared, "through  fiscal  prudraice  and  a 
limitation  of  the  money  supply  to  a  rea- 
sonable yearly  increase"  coupled  with  "a 
wholesale  revision  of  present  labor  laws 
which  give  unions  their  power." 

Speaking  on  the  House  floor  just  before 
final  passage  of  the  bill,  12 -term  Repub- 
lican Congressman  H.  R.  Gross  of  Iowa 
summed  it  up  in  these  scathing  words: 

This  Is  a  sad  day  In  the  annals  of  a  once 
proud  and  free  nation  .  .  .  President  Nixon 
can  ask  for,  and  Congress  can  enact  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  control  measures  from 
now  until  doomsday,  but  unless  there  are 
drastic  reductions  in  expenditures,  inflation 
and  the  slide  to  financial  collapse  will  con- 
tinue. Last  year  the  Federal  deficit  was  more 
than  $25  billion.  It  Is  freely  predicted  that 
at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  It  will 
be  $30  to  $35  billion.  No  stabilization  act 
can  save  the  American  i>eople  from  this  kind 
of  folly  and  Irresponsibility.  Mr.  Chairman, 
never  did  I  think  I  would  live  to  see  the  day 
when  this  proud  Nation  would  tolerate  con- 
trols and  regimentation  In  time  of  peace.  It 
bespeaks  moral  decadence — a  tragic  loss  of 
Integrity  and  courage. 


HOUSE   RESOLUTION    630 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  won- 
dering if,  at  this  late  date,  any  Member 
of  Congress  or  any  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  would  care  to  say  he  or 
she  is  willing,  from  this  day  forward,  to 
give  his  or  her  life,  limb,  sanity  or  free- 
dom— POW  even  for  another  day — fur- 
ther to  prop  up  the  Saigon  dictatorship. 

Other  Americans  are  being  ordered  to 
do  so  today. 

Following  is  the  language  of  House 
Resolution  630,  which  I  introduced  on 
September  30,  1971: 

H.  Res.  630 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  March  4,  1971,  stated  that  his  pol- 
icy Is  that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American 
POW's  In  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to 
maintain  a  residual  force  In  South  Vietnam. 
That  Is  the  least  we  can  negotiate  for." 

Whereas,  Madame  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Qovemment  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  July  1,  1971,  that  the  policy 
of  her  government  Is:  "If  the  United  States 
Government  sets  a  terminal  date  for  the 
withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  In  1971  of 
the  totality  of  United  States  forces  and  those 
of  the  other  foreign  countries  In  the  United 
States  camp,  the  parties  will  at  the  same 
time  agree  on  the  modalities: 
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"A.  Of  the  withdrawal  In  safety-from  South 
Vietnam  of  the  totality  of  United  States 
forces  and  those  of  the  other  foreign  coun- 
tries In  the  United  States  camp; 

"B.  Of  the  release  of  the  totality  of  mili- 
tary men  of  all  parties  and  the  civilians  cap- 
tured m  the  war  (Including  American  pilots 
captured  in  North  Vietnam),  so  that  they 
may  all  rapidly  return  to  their  homes. 

"These  two  operations  will  begin  on  the 
same  date  and  will  end  on  the  same  date. 

"A  cease-fire  will  be  observed  between  the 
South  Vietnam  People's  Liberation  Armed 
Forces  and  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  in  the  United  States  camp, 
as  soon  as  the  parties  reach  agreement  on 
the  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of  the 
totality  of  United  States  forces  and  those  of 
the  other  foreign  countries  In  the  United 
States  camp." 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  shaU 
forthwith  p)rop>06e  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  In  return  for  the  return  of  all  Ameri- 
can prisoners  held  in  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shall  withdraw  all  its  Armed  Forces 
from  South  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  fol- 
lowing the  signing  of  the  agreement:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  agreement  shall  contain 
guarantee  by  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam of  safe  conduct  out  of  Vietnam  for  all 
American  prisoners  and  all  American  Armed 
Forces  simultaneously. 


A  NEW  FRONTIER  FOR  BLACK 
ELECTED  OFFICIALS:  YOUTH  DE- 
VELOPMENT THROUGH  PARK  AND 
RECREATION  SERVICES 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18.  1972 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 

in  June  of  1971,  mainly  as  the  result  of 
poor  planning  and  a  lack  of  foresight  on 
the  part  of  the  administration,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Congress  to  request,  in 
a  rush  action,  additional  funds  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corp  and  for  other 
national  summer  youth  programs  to  op- 
erate. As  a  result  of  this  retarded  action, 
and  because  of  the  collage  of  agencies  in- 
volved in  the  initial  allocation  of  the 
funds,  the  moneys  that  were  allotted  were 
not  properly  distributed  in  a  manner  de- 
signed to  make  the  best  use  of  the  man- 
power and  the  available  local  recreational 
facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  avoid  another 
year  of  "cram"  legislation  for  summer 
youth  programs.  The  Congress  must  act 
early  in  this  session  if  we  are  to  provide 
the  proper  authorizing  and  funding  leg- 
islation— legislation  that  will  enable  all 
American  youth  to  have  the  summer  jobs 
and  recreational  facilities  they  so  des- 
perately need. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  paper  that  was 
presented  by  Clarence  M.  Pendleton,  Jr., 
director  of  urban  affairs  at  the  National 
Recreation  and  Park  Association  before 
the  Conference  for  Black  Elected  Offi- 
cials, convened  by  "the  congressional 
black  caucus,  November  18,  1971. 
"Penny"  Pendleton  is  both  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  future  plans  for  our  Na- 
tion's youth  facilities  and  with  the  Gov- 
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ernment's  role  in  helping  to  shape  those 
plans. 

The  paper  follows: 
A   New   Frontier   for   Black   Elected   Offi- 
cials:     Youth     Development     Through 
_     Park  and  Recreation  Services 

(By  Clarence  M.  Pendleton,  Jr.) 

Pew  elected  officials  in  America  are  con- 
cerned about  the  social  development  of  their 
youthful  constituents.  In  the  case  of  black 
youth,  the  problems  are  more  serious,  but 
this  area  has  not  been  adequately  attacked 
by  black  elected  officials — especially  in  de- 
vising new  and  vinique  approaches. 

Youth — both  black  and  white — have  been 
turned  off  by  the  establishment.  Many  are 
timing  out.  They  need  rea.ssurance  that  the 
system  Is  not  all  bad — that  there  are  oppor- 
tunities for  human  growth  and  development 
within  society. 

Black  elected  officials  are  generally  more 
sympathetic  to  social  conditions.  Black  youth 
could  regard  you  as  living  proof  that  the 
races  can  work  together,  and  you  could  be 
their  representation  to  correct  many  of  their 
social  development  problems.  If  you  move  In 
the  area  of  "change"  you  could  be  their  link 
to  the  future. 

One  key  area  often  overlooked  by  black 
elected  officials  is  the  operation  of  park  and 
recreation  services.  Park  and  recreation  de- 
partments offer  both  facilities  and  programs 
which  elicit  and  sustain  human  contact. 
Given  a  fighting  chance,  they  could  play  a 
decisive  role  In  the  social  development  of 
youth.  To  date,  in  most  cities,  this  potent 
force  for  building  social  bridges  has  been 
pathetically  underutilized  and  underfunded. 

Each  summer  since  1967.  lawmakers  at  all 
levels  of  government.  Including  blacks,  have 
supported  actions  which  provide  about  25 
million  dollars  each  summer  for  short-term 
social  control  fun  and  games  activities,  and 
related  Jobs,  for  about  7  million  disadvan- 
taged youth,  as  the  primary  method  of  re- 
sponding to  their  needs — to  keep  them  from 
burning  down  the  cities,  if  you  will.  Each 
year,  you  literally  beg  the  federal  power 
structure  to  continue  supplying  these  fire- 
exilngulshlng  funds  for  the  upcoming  sum- 
mer, even  thovigh  every  evaluation  of  these 
programs  has  Indicated  they  do  not  accom- 
plish their  purposes.  These  programs  operate 
only  two  months  out  of  twelve:  they  dupli- 
cate and  compete  with  many  existing  pro- 
grams. As  a  result,  little  progress  Is  made 
toward  rnhanclng  youth  development.  When 
you  continue  support  of  these  fragmented, 
short-term,  duplicative  programs,  you  are, 
In  es.sence.  really  responding  to  your  own 
needs  to  keep  things  cool.  In  satisfying  your 
own  thing,  you  are  stifling  the  growth  of  your 
youthful  constituents.  You  are  Indicating, 
once  again,  that  the  system  does  not  under- 
stand them  or  their  needs. 

What  is  need'^d  is  for  you  to  focus  on 
year-round  programs.  Needs  of  youth  are  on- 
going. They  cannot  be  turned  on  and  off  like  . 
a  faucet.  Not  only  does  year-round  program- 
ming provide  a  continuing  base  for  social 
development  and  awareness.  It  also  negates 
the  need  for  you  to  participate  In  the  an- 
nual summer-funding  hassle,  with  Its  un- 
certainties and  disappointments.  You  should 
be  pushing  hard  for  legislation  which  will 
provide  maximum  recreation  and  job  related 
activities  throughout  the  year — not  only  for 
blacks — but  for  all  youth. 

Whereas  fun  and  games  are  crucial  to  the 
mission  of  the  park  and  recreation  system, 
there  are  additional  areas  where  this  sys- 
tem can  provide  services  which  will  aid  social 
development.  There  is  hardly  an  issue  on 
your  agenda  which  could  not  be  helped  to- 
ward solution  by  the  park  and  recreation 
system.    Take    the    matter    of    welfare    and 
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child  care.  Park  and  recreation  facilities 
can  house  extended  day  care  programs.  Many 
mothers  are  anxious  either  to  enter  man- 
power training  programs  and/or  go  to  work 
so  they  can  come  off  welfare,  but  many  can- 
not because  child  care  facilities  and  services 
are  inadequate  for  their  needs.  A  human 
enrichment  program,  operating  in  recreation 
centers  and  community  school  sites  between 
3  and  8  P.M.,  could  allow  mothers  to  work 
a  full  day  with  the  assurance  that  their 
children  are  receiving  proper  care  and  super- 
vision. Perhaps,  as  part  of  the  program,  a 
hot  meal  could  even  be  served  to  mothers  and 
children  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  enhance  the  self-concept  and  ex- 
pand the  social  horizons  of  mothers,  chil- 
dren, and  the  youths  who  would  be  em- 
ployed as  program  a.ssistants  to  the  trained 
leaders. 

Another  example  is  to  expand  the  use  of 
therapeutic  recreation  programs.  Under  the 
leadership  of  qualified  therapeutic  recrea- 
tion specialists,  youth  could  be  trained  as 
therapeutic  recreation  aides  to  work  in  hos- 
pitals assisting  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
patients  from  the  pediatric  to  the  geriatric 
wards.  Recreation  center  programs  could  in- 
clude Important  services  in  preventive  medi- 
cine— with  physical  fitness  and  other  related 
health  programs.  Both  of  these  examples 
could  provide  cost-savings  to  government  and 
personal  budgets. 

There  are  many  other  human  problems  to 
which  the  parks  and  recreation  system  can 
contribute  solutions — prison  reform,  educa- 
tion, pollution,  housing,  manpower  training 
and  employment,  to  name  a  few.  There  are 
many  agencies  and  organizations  ready  and 
anxious  to  work  with  you  In  developing  solu- 
tions to  these  problems.  One  such  organiza- 
tion is  the  National  Recreation  and  Park 
Association,  a  service,  research,  and  educa- 
tion organization  of  professionals  and  lay 
citizens,  whose  major  mission  is  to  generate 
understanding,  within  the  general  public, 
that  park  and  recreation  programs  are  criti- 
cal human  .'^ervice.s  and  activities. 

First  and  foremost  you  must  emphasize 
new  goals  for  park  and  recreation  programs 
which  are  more  substantial  than  merely  fun 
and  games— goals  that  help  to  realize  the 
great  potentials  for  social  growth  and  ad- 
justment that  are  inherent  in  park  and  rec- 
reation experiences.  As  black  elected  offi- 
cials you  have  a  golden  opportunity  to  en- 
hance the  social  development  of  the  nation's 
youth  and  adults — black,  brown,  and  white. 


A  LADY  OF  THE  PRESS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently,  Mrs.  Marian  Leifsen 
was  officially  named  managing  editor  of 
the  Home  Reporter  and  Sunset  News  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  This  appointment  re- 
flected a  recognition  of  her  excellent  per- 
formance as  a  journalist,  and  in  a  broad- 
er sense  recognized  the  substantial  con- 
tribution she  has  made  to  the  community 
during  the  time  she  has  been  associated 
with  this  valuable  Brooklyn  newspaper. 

I  include  for  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Home  Reporter 
announcing  Mrs.  Leifsen 's  appointment, 
and  I  wish  her  great  success  in  the  chal- 
lenging assignment  ahead: 
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Marian  Leifsen  Named  Managing  Editor  of 
Home  Reporter 
Marian  Leifsen  has  been  named  Managing 
Editor  of  the  Home  Reporter  it  was  an- 
nounced this  week  by  Publisher  J.  Prank 
Griffin. 

Mrs.  Leifsen  Is  believed  to  be  the  first 
woman  to  be  named  to  an  executive  post  on 
a  major  weekly  community  newspaper  In  New 
York.  She  has  been  functioning  as  the  Acting 
Managing  Editor  here  since  last  May,  when 
former  Executive  Editor  Charles  Otey  left  to 
Join  the  law  firm  of  Bromsen,  Gammerman, 
Altier  and  Wayne  In  Manhattan. 

Five  years  ago,  Mrs.  Leifsen  Joined  The 
Home  Reparter  as  a  free  lance  Journalist  and 
a  short  time  later  became  a  staff  writer  and 
police  reporter.  She  later  assumed  the  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  to  the  Editor. 

With  hundreds  of  major  stories  to  her 
credit,  Mrs.  Leifsen,  is  well  known  for  her 
coverage  of  the  narcotics  crisis  in  Bay  Ridge. 
The  most  recent  story,  written  In  collabora- 
tion with  Dennis  McHahon,  prompted  a 
crackdown  by  police  on  the  heroin  traffic  on 
Third  Ave.  "It  was  your  story  that  prompted 
us,"  police  said  about  the  coverage. 

Mrs.  Leifsen  is  also  known  for  "The  Battle 
of  P.S.  102",  an  intensive  report  written  with 
Charles  Otey  on  the  effects  of  the  1968  U.P.T. 
strike  m  Bay  Ridge.  A  New  York  Magazine 
story  hailed  the  coverage  as  "the  best  single 
account  of  the  anger  and  bitterness  on  local 
levels  of  any  paper  In  the  city." 

Some  of  the  community's  most  Important 
news  events  were  reported  by  Mrs.  Leifsen, 
Including  the  tragic  story  of  the  eleven  day 
search  for  two  little  boys,  Michael  Ungaro 
and  Chris  Berggren  who  disappeared  from 
their  homes  and  were  later  found  drowned 
In  Dyker  Park  pond. 

A  native  of  Staten  Island,  Ms.  Leifsen  has 
lived  in  Bay  Ridge  for  most  of  her  life.  She 
Is  a  graduate  of  Bay  Ridge  High  School  and 
attended  Long  Island  University  and 
Brooklyn  College. 

Her  children,  Thomas  11.  and  Kargy  9, 
are  students  at  P.S.  102.  where  Thomil^as 
recently  elected  president  of  the  general  or- 
ganization. 

Ms.  Leifsen  has  been  active  In  various  com- 
munity activities  Including  BREATHE  (Bay 
Ridge  Ecological  Action  Towards  a  Healthier 
Environment),  the  P.S.  102  PTA,  Bay  Ridge 
Independent  Democrats  and  the  Central 
Brooklyn  Independent  Democrats.  She  was 
Instrumental  In  organizing  a  recycling  drive 
In  Bay  Ridge  and  several  years  ago  founded 
the  Bay  Ridge  Writers  Workshop. 

She  is  responsible  for  many  Innovations  In 
this  newspaper  Including  the  creation  of 
a  page  of  news  space  devoted  to  block  as- 
sociations, as  well  as  an  environmental  col- 
umn. She  is  also  responsible  for  helping 
develop  the  Park  Slope  News  edition  into  a 
major  community  newspaper  In  its  own 
right,  a  newspaper  which  Pete  Hamill  hailed 
as  "the  be.^t  I've  seen". 

Some  of  Ms.  Leifsen's  writing  accomplish- 
ments Included  a  script  for  the  award-win- 
ning television  series  "The  Fugitive."  Her 
"Profiles"  column,  spotlighting  community 
personalities,  appears  regularly  in  this  news- 
paper. 

In  making  the  appointment,  Mr.  Griffin 
said. 

"The  decade  ahead  will  make  even  greater 
demands  on  the  community  newspaper  to 
close  the  information  gap  created  by  the 
death  of  our  dallies  and  the  shortcomings 
of  television.  The  position  of  Managing  Edi- 
tor of  the  Home  Reporter  is  not  one  that 
can  be  filled  lightly.  By  education,  by  abil- 
ity, by  training  and  by  dedication  to  the  field 
of  community  Journalism,  Marian  Leifsen  Is 
the  right  choice  for  this  tough  assignment." 


January  18,  1972 

CONCERNED  CITIZENS  FOR  RE- 
SPONSIBLE FEDERAL  WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18.  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  many  wel- 
fare recipients  are  being  forced  to  file 
lawsuits  to  protect  their  rights  under  the 
Federal  law.  Lawsuits  of  this  nature 
would  appear  to  be  unnecessary  in  light 
of  the  existing  authority  granted  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  enforce  compliance  with 
Federal  laws  and  regulations  pertaining 
to  public  welfare. 

I  would  like  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  place  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  a 
constituent  prepared  by  nine  concerned 
citizens  for  responsible  Federal  welfare 
administration. 

I  think  this  letter  reflects  concerns 
that  may  very  well  be  shared  by  many 
Americans. 

The  letter  follows: 
A    Letter    From    Concerned    Citizens    for 
Responsible    Federal    Welfare    Adminis- 
tration 

We,  the  Undersigned,  are  active  In  local, 
state  and  national  voluntary  and  govern- 
mental agencies  and  organizations  concerned 
with  public  welfare. 

We  are  deeply  troubled  by  the  failure  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  meet  Its  administrative  responsi- 
bilities, namely,  to  enforce  state  compliance 
with  federal  laws  and  regulations  pertaining 
to  public  welfare. 

To  Illustrate  the  breakdown  of  income 
maintenance  and  services  caused  by  contra- 
dictory federal  and  state  regulations  and 
further  confused  by  judicial  flat,  we  cite  four 
specific  examples: 

1.  The  1971  State  "Welfare  Reform  Act" 
was  passed  with  ample  warning  that  Imme- 
diate Injunctions  would  be  obtained  on  pro- 
visions known  to  be  out  of  conformity  with 
federal  law.  Parts  of  the  law  were  Imple- 
mented by  state  regulations  on  October  1, 
and  court  orders  setting  some  of  them  aside 
were  obtained  almost  immediately.  These 
orders  have  not  been  uniformly  recognized 
by  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
pending  State  appeals,  and  the  State  De- 
partment continues  Its  position  that  non- 
compliance with  State  regulations  by  coun- 
ties may  result  In  loss  of  funds  to  Counties. 
As  an  example  of  this  in  Contra  Costa  Coun- 
ty, the  Welfare  Director,  obeying  State  reg- 
ulations, has  been  charged  with  contempt  of 
court. 

2.  Why  Is  It  necessary  for  welfare  recipi- 
ents to  file  law  suits  to  force  the  state  to 
comply  with  federal  law?  Why  doesn't  the 
federal  agency  enforce  Its  own  laws  and  regu- 
lations? Following  are  three  examples  from 
some  300  lawsuits  on  file  against  California 
welfare  administrators: 

Conover  vs.  Carleson  challenges  the  state's 
arbitrary  restrictions  on  allowances  for  work 
expense  of  recipients  working  toward  Inde- 
pendence through  employment.  The  Social 
Security  Act  specifically  allows  necessary 
work  expenses. 

Villa  vs.  Hall  challenges  the  state's  deduc- 
tion of  a  recipient's  income  from  an  arbitary 
amount,  called  "maximum  grant",  rather 
that  from  the  state-determined  standard  of 
need  as  required  by  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  as  now  required  by  the  California  State 
Supreme  Court. 
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Kent  vs.  Carleson  challenges  the  state's 
regulation  that  insists  that  a  portion  of  a 
husb.ind's  income  is  available  to  support  his 
wife's  children  who  are  not  his.  This  Is  In 
direct  defiance  of  a  previous  order  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  and  current  Federal  law 
which  forbid  coimting  income  which  is  not 
actually  available  to  support  needy  children. 

3.  Federal  law  and  regulations  require  that 
recipient  appeals  be  handled  expeditiously 
and  that  payments  be  continued  pending  the 
decision  when  there  is  a  question  of  fact. 
These  principles  are  being  violated:  (1)  Ap- 
peals are  not  heard  promptly.  There  is  a 
backlog  of  over  15.000  cases.  Prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  "Welf.nre  Reform  Act"  this  was 
caused  by  state  regulations  and  directives 
promulgated  contrary  to  law  and  intended  to 
Impose  restrictions  In  areas  where  the  legis- 
lature had  refused  to  act.  The  numerous 
restrictive  provisions  of  the  "Welfare  Reform 
Act"  have  substantially  Increased  the  back- 
log. (2)  One  of  the  persons  signing  this  state- 
ment is  a  specific  example  of  a  case  in  which 
payments  were  di.scontinued  illegally  pend- 
ing the  hearing  of  her  appeal.  The  employ- 
ment of  legal  aid  resulted  In  resumption  of 
her  payments  pending  hearlr.g.  Further, 
since  the  average  fair  hearing  has  been  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $1,000.  the  total  county, 
state  and  federal  cost  of  a  backlog  of  15.000 
cases  alone  would  be  about  $15,000,000. 

4.  Why  has  the  State  Department  of  So- 
cial Welfare  not  been  forced  into  conformity 
with  the  federal  requirement  to  maintain  a 
State  Family  and  Children's  Services  Advisory 
Committee  and  a  State  Day  Care  Advisory 
Committee?  Citizen  participation  as  man- 
dated would  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  the 
resolution  of  public  welfare  problems. 

To  summarize,  it  is  our  firm  conviction 
that  if  the  federal  laws  and  regulations  were 
enforced,  there  would  be  no  need  for  most 
of  this  litigation.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
lawsuits  and  appeals  arise  because  people 
are  short-changed  as  the  intent  of  the  fed- 
eral law  is  subverted  by  the  state.  This  Is 
wasteful  and  deplorable,  both  in  terms  of 
money  and  human  resources.  Due  to  the 
breakdown  in  income  maintenance,  the  ele- 
mentary needs  for  food  and  shelter  are  not 
being  met.  Voluntary  organizations  find 
themselves  unable  to  cope  with  what  comes 
near  to  being  a  crisis  situation. 

We  ask  you  to  address  yourselves  to  these 
problems. 

Ann  Lenway,  Chairman;  Ruth  Anderson, 
Donald  Fibush,  Albertha  Preston.  Jane 
McKaskle  Murphy,  Charlotte  Jones, 
Mary  Charles,  Keith  Thompson,  Father 
John  J.  O'Connor. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  AMERICA,  1971 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr,  Speaker,  despite  all 
the  changes  of  the  times  and  the  years, 
Christmas  remains  the  great  American 
festival.  Though  America  as  a  Nation 
has  lost  far  too  much  of  its  once-strong 
Christian  commitment,  still  America 
celebrates  Christmas,  lovingly,  joyously, 
with  immense  enthusiasm,  far  more  than 
any  other  holiday  of  the  year.  In  that — 
despite  all  the  often -mentioned  abuses 
of  tawdry  commercialism — there  is  hope. 

For  this  spirit  of  Christmas  in  Amer- 
ica is  not  a  love,  a  joy,  an  enthusiasm 
generated  by  government  or  society  or 
ideology  or  even  advertising.  It  comes 
essentially  from  the  family,  from  little 
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children;  and  this  is  profoundly  fitting 
for  this  day  which  commemorates  the 
day  nearly  2,000  years  ago  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  faith  of  Christians — which  is 
my  faith — God  himself  became  a  little 
child  and  part  of  a  loving  family. 

The  American  family  today  faces  a 
major,  well -organized  and  sustained  as- 
sault by  avowed  enemies,  the  first  it  has 
encountered  in  any  significant  numbers 
in  our  Nation's  history.  My  Christmas 
newsletter  last  year  was  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  documenting  instances  of  tliis 
attack  on  the  family  and  warning  of  the 
shattering  consequences  that  would  flow 
from  its  success.  I  pointed  out  then  that: 

Tlie  critics  of  motherhood  lobby  for  free 
abortion  on  demand  so  that  children  con- 
ceived need  not  be  born,  and  for  government 
child  care  centers  so  that  children  who  are 
born  need  not  be  cared  for.  It  Is  hard  to  see 
how  personal  irresponsibility  could  go  much 
farther. 

Regular  readers  of  my  newsletter  know 
only  too  well  how  much  bad  news  I  have 
to  report  in  it  as  the  months  and  the 
years  pass  and  so  many  aspects  of  Ameri- 
can Government  and  life  slide  further 
dowTi  the  road  of  the  decline  of  our  Re- 
public. It  is,  therefore,  a  special  pleasure 
in  this  Christmas  season  of  1971  to  be 
able  to  point  to  two  really  significant 
victories  on  the  two  fronts  I  specifically 
mentioned  at  Christmas  time  a  year  ago. 

First,  while  there  are  still  far  too  many 
abortions  in  our  country,  the  drive  for 
abortion  on  demand  has  been  at  least 
temporarily  halted.  No  more  major  "lib- 
eralizations" of  State  abortion  laws  took 
place  dui-ing  the  past  year.  And  at  the 
Federal  level,  the  first  significant  roll- 
back of  permissive  abortions  occurred 
when  the  President  ordered  U.S.  military 
hospitals  to  abide  by  the  abortion  laws 
of  the  State  in  which  they  are  located, 
rather  than  providing  what  amounted 
to  abortion  on  demand  as  they  had  been 
allowed  to  do  from  July  1970  to  April 
1971. 

Second,  the  Government  child-care  bill 
which  the  antimotherhood  lobby  wanted 
so  badly  was  pushed  through  Congress, 
at  first  without  the  knowledge  of  most 
of  the  American  people,  later  against  a 
rising  tide  of  grassroots  opposition:  but 
as  that  tide  reached  its  crest  with  the 
bill  on  the  President's  desk,  he  vetoed  it 
December  9.  Although  just  2  months 
earlier  the  "Report  on  a  Positive  Presi- 
dency" praising  his  administration  had 
included  an  item  recalling  his  past  sup- 
port for  "a  range  of  programs  running 
from  the  'first  5  years  of  life'  project  and 
the  National  Center  for  Child  Advocacy," 
his  December  9  veto  message  stated : 

For  the  Federal  Government  to  pUnige 
headlong  financially  Into  supporting  child 
development  wovild  commit  the  vast  moral 
authority  of  the  National  Government  to 
the  side  of  communal  approaches  to  child 
rearing  over  against  the  family-centered  ap- 
proach. This  President,  this  Government,  is 
unwilling  to  takelhat  step. 

The  voice  of  the  people — of  American 
parents,  of  that  strong  majority  of 
Americans  who  still  love  and  honor  the 
family — had  been  heard  and,  for  once, 
heeded. 

And  so  in  1971,  from  Christmas  to 
Christmas,  on  the  ultimate  battle  line  so 
beautifully  symbolized  by  the  nativity 
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scene  in  Bethlehem,  the  American  family 
held  its  ground  and  hurled  back  the  at- 
tackers in  two  critical  engagements.  For 
this  we  may  indeed  give  thanks — to  Gtod, 
and  to  good  American  parents  and  citi- 
zens who  let  their  President  know  what 
they  wanted  on  both  these  issues,  finally 
inducing  him  to  do  as  they  asked. 


NEWS  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION  BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18.  1972 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
goal  of  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission — ARBC — is  to  help 
forge  a  national  commitment,  a  new 
"Spirit  of  '76."  an  attitude  which  makes 
relevant  the  ideals  for  which  the  Revolu- 
tion was  fought,  a  spirit  which  will  unite 
the  Nation  in  purpose  and  dedication  to 
the  advancement  of  human  welfare  as 
the  United  States  moves  into  its  third 
century. 

Congress  formed  the  Commission  in 
1966  and  charged  it  to  plan,  encourage, 
develop,  and  coordinate  activities  cele- 
brating the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
United  States.  Much  remains  to  be  done 
to  meet  our  goal,  but  much  has  and  is 
being  accomplished.  With  the  impetus 
given  by  Chairman  Emeritus  J.  E.  Wal- 
lace Sterling.  Chairman  David  Mahoney, 
and  the  ARBC  leadership  and  staff  are 
working  with  State  and  local  organiza- 
tions to  meet  ARBC  responsibilities. 

As  an  effort  to  help  communicate  bi- 
centennial activity  I  am  inserting  into 
the  Record  the  '  weekly  news  bulletin 
published  by  the  ARBC  communications 
committee,  chaired  by  James  S.  Copley, 
and  compiled  by  the  commimications 
staff. 

The  bulletin  outlines  in  capsule  form 
the  programs  and  projects  of  the  Com- 
mission. State  commissions  and  other  bi- 
centennial-oriented groups  across  the 
Nation  and  aroimd  the  world.  It  is  writ- 
ten for  quick  scanning,  giving  an  idea  of 
activities  during  the  past  week.  It  is  not 
intended  to  be  an  all-inclusive  or  indepth 
report.  Those  wishing  such  information 
may  contact  the  Commission. 

The  bulletin  reveals  the  wide  scope  of 
programs  and  the  many  organizations 
already  involved  in  the  bicentennial.  It 
is  my  hope  that  this  information  will 
spark  an  idea  among  persons  and  groups 
not  yet  involved  to  adopt  a  bicentennial 
project  of  their  own. 

I  will  introduce  copies  of  the  bulletin 
published  in  the  past  weeks  to  give  my 
colleagues  background  information  in  the 
planning  and  activity  already  underway 
for  the  bicentennial  celebration.  Mem- 
bers may  want  to  encourage  individuals 
and  organizations  in  their  districts  to 
consider  their  own  projects  for  the  bi- 
centennial. Most  areas  of  the  Nation  have 
already  been  heard  from  in  the  bulletin. 

While  I  have  this  opportimity,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  mention  one 
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other  aspect  of  the  ARBC,  one  that  is 
going  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Congi-ess  in  the  coming  weeks.  The  op- 
portimities  the  Commission  programs 
provide  are  boundless.  The  ideas  have 
been  outlined  and  put  down  on  paper, 
and  some  are  beginning  to  be  imple- 
mented. Now  comes  the  time  for  action. 
At  this  critical  juncture  Congress  will 
decide  whether  the  celebration  will  real- 
ize its  potential  and  fulfill  its  promising 
future. 

The  ARBC  has  been  struggling  to  ac- 
complish its  mission  with  a  totally  inade- 
quate budget.  A  bill  containing  an  au- 
thorization for  the  Commission  will  come 
before  the  House,  hopefully  within  a  few 
weeks.  I  urge  prompt  approval.  The  funds 
are  desperately  needed.  Fnirther,  the 
Commission  will  need  an  expanded  finan- 
cial base  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

It  is  a  deplorable  situation  for  a 
prestigious  commission  of  the  Federal 
government,  headed  and  staffed  by 
talented,  dedicated  citizens  planning  for 
an  anniversary  that  will  come  only  once 
in  the  nation's  history,  to  find  itself 
stripped  to  the  bare  bones  and  imable  to 
properly  function  through  insufficient 
funding. 

The  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  is  a  child  of  Congress. 
It  has  performed  its  homework  admira- 
bly. The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  for 
Congress  to  supply  the  spiritual  and  fi- 
nancial support  needed  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  reach  its  potential.  Congress 
must  then  face  up  to  its  responsibilities. 
I  include  the  ARBC  News  Bulletin 
for  the  week  ending  January  17  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, January  17.  1972 
In  an  article  entitled  "1976  Bicentennial 
may  trigger  boom"  appearing  In  the  January 
9  Washington  Post,  D.C.  Mayor  Walter  Wash- 
ington Is  attributed  with  saying  that  growing 
Interest  In  bicentennial  plans  reflects  a 
healthy  development  among  city  business- 
men. It  indicates,  he  thinks,  that  company 
executives  no  longer  fear  the  city  Is  dying. 
"Call  it  self-interest  or  whatever,"  he  said, 
"but  more  businessmen  are  getting  involved."' 
ARBC  Director  Jack  I.  Levant  last  week  met 
Scouts  of  America,  in  a  meeting  to  Initiate 
a  program  of  involvement  of  some  60.000 
with  George  C.  Freeman,  a  director  of  Boy 
Scouts  in  the  efforts  of  the  bicentennial.  The 
program  is  expected  to  get  under  way  in  the 
very  near  future. 

Philadelphia  Mayor  Frank  Rlzzo  on  Mon- 
day. January  10.  appointed  a  14-member 
committee  to  find  another  site  for  the  1976 
exposition.  Mayor  Rlzzo,  who  said  the  com- 
mittee had  30  days  "to  propose  a  workable 
site."  named  Girard  Bank  chairman  Stephen 
S.  Gardner  to  head  the  panel.  Mr.  Gardner 
said  the  group  would  give  "great  and  serious 
consideration  to  Fairmont  Park"  in  its  search 
for  a  new  site. 

Philadelphia  State  Senator  Benjamin  R. 
Donolow  has  ordered  legislation  drawn  for  a 
referendum  in  Philadelphia  in  the  April  pri- 
mary to  determine  whether  an  exposition 
should  be  held  In  the  city  for  the  blcenten- 
naJ.  Senator  Donolow  said.  "I  think  it  Is  time 
we  establish  once  and  for  all  whether  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  do  want  this  expoei- 
tion."  Donolow  has  not  taken  a  public  posi- 
tion of  the  question. 

ARBC  Philatelic  Advisory  Panel  Chairman 
John  C.  Chapin,  special  assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
has  annoimced  the  names  of  three  new  mem- 
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bers  who  will  attend  the  third  business 
meertlng  to  the  panel  at  ARBC  headquarters 
on  January  17.  The  new  appointees  add  a 
youth,  a  woman  and  a  black  to  the  stamp 
group.  They  Include  John  Thomas,  a  black 
resident  of  New  York  City  (with  a  special  In- 
terest in  primitive  and  oriental  stamps)  who 
has  been  actively  collecting  stamps  for  27 
years:  Barbara  WUliams,  a  Calif omlan  with 
an  Interest  In  sports  and  Olympic  stamps 
and  current  president  of  sports  Philatelists 
International;  and  David  Halaas,  a  seven- 
teen-year-old stamp  columnist  who  Is  a 
member  of  the  Junior  Philatelic  Society  of 
America  and  creator  of  UstampoU,  an  an- 
nual poll  on  commemorative  stamps. 

The  Charlottesville-Albemarle  (Va.) 
American  Independence  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission presented  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Lewis  F.  Powell,  Jr.,  with  a  set  of  goose-quill 
pens  and  an  engraved  replica  of  former  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall's  Inkwell  when  he  took 
office  of  January  7. 

Joe  Albl,  a  former  srt.ate  representative  from 
Denver  and  president  of  the  Cascade  Invest- 
ment Co..  has  been  named  executive  director 
of  the  Colorado  Centennial — Bicentennial 
Commission.  Mr.  Albl  has  announced  that 
the  Commission  will  soon  take  action  on  the 
selection  of  an  official  medallion  and  com- 
memorative coin  to  symbolize  Colorado's 
centennial. 

In  1976  the  town  of  Stoughton.  Mass.,  will 
be  250  years  old  and  will  couple  the  com- 
memoration of  the  anniversary  with  the  na- 
tional bicentennial.  Stoughton  proudly 
boasts  that  It  Is  the  birthplace  of  American 
liberty,  basing  this  on  the  fact  that  on  Au- 
gust 16.  1774,  at  the  Doty  Tavern  in  Old 
Stoughton  the  first  formal  meeting  was  held 
to  write  the  principles  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. This  document  was  carried  on 
horseback  by  Paul  Revere  to  electrify  a  dis- 
cordant Congress  at  Philadelphia. 

Alexandria,  Virginia's  bicentennial  com- 
mission approved  recently  the  use  of  a  bag- 
pipe band  for  official  city  functions  and  a 
Washington's  Birthday  "parade  with  a  pur- 
pose." The  commission  unanimously  ap- 
proved the  idea  of  a  bagpipe  and  drum  band 
"in  keeping  with  Alexandria's  Scots  heritage." 
On  Washington's  Birthday  a  walk  from  Alex- 
andria to  Mount  Vernon  Is  designed  to  raise 
money  for  future  bicentennial  activities  for 
youth,  particularly  the  classes  of  1974-76. 

President  Nixon  has  sent  a  letter  to  Ralph 
Bingham.  Chairman  of  the  Shenandoah  ( Va.) 
County  Bicentennial  Committee  saluting  the 
county  on  the  observance  of  Its  200th  anni- 
versary. The  letter  applauds  the  county  for 
Its  great  heritage  and  for  Its  constructive 
civic  value.  The  letter  wUl  appear  In  the 
Shenandoah  Bicentennial  magazine  which 
win  be  released  March  1.  The  commemoration 
wUl  be  observed  through  1972  and  each  town 
in  the  county  will  have  a  month-long  pro- 
gram to  celebrate  the  anniversary. 

Milton  L.  WeUenmann,  executive  director, 
Utah  State  Development  Services  Depart- 
ment and  acting  chairman  of  the  Utah  Bi- 
centennial Commission  Informed  the  ARBC 
that  Governor  Calvin  Rampton,  eis  chairman 
of  the  Four  Corners  Regional  Commission, 
has  given  assurance  that  the  commission 
will  allocate  funds  for  a  four-state  bicen- 
tennial observance. 

Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America 
(VICA)  has  Informed  the  ARBC  that  they, 
along  with  other  vocational  organizations, 
have  organized  In  a  youth  effort  which  in- 
volves a  five-year  program  called  the  "Spirit 
of  '76."  "This  five-year  program  was  developed 
out  of  a  challenge  from  the  White  House  for 
us  to  Involve  1.5  million  young  people  in  the 
appreciation  of  America  on  tls  200th  birth- 
day," said  Gary  M.  Diehl,  Assistant  Executive 
Director  of  VICA. 

The  Berks  County  (Pa.)  commissioners  are 
planning  to  study  the  county  open  space  and 
recreation  plan,  which  represents  16  months 
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of  research  and  Includes  a  recreation  and 
open  space  plan  for  the  city  of  Reading.  Ac- 
cording to  Jacob  Bowers,  Executive  Director 
of  the  commission,  a  big  consideration  In  the 
plan  Is  the  bicentennial  celebration.  Hence, 
a  number  of  proposals  are  oriented  to  getting 
things  done  in  the  next  four  years  to  entice 
tourists  to  Berks  County. 

Afibury  Theological  Seminary  (Wllmore, 
Ky.)  last  month  moved  to  get  in  tune  with 
the  bicentennial.  The  faculty  set  up  a  com- 
mission: to  plan  Afibury's  1976  celebration: 
to  initiate  historical  research  on  the  role  of 
Christian  Institutions  In  national  growth; 
and  to  seek  contributions  for  the  Asbury 
Library  that  will  boost  Its  American  History 
Resources. 

Deputy  Director  Hugh  A.  Hall  and  Director 
of  Communications  Dan  Buser  last  week  met 
with  Oklahoma  Governor  David  Hall  and 
Mrs.  Gladys  Warren,  Chairman  of  the  Okla- 
homa Bicentennial  Commission  to  discuss 
various  aspects  of  that  State's  role  In  the  Na- 
tional Anniversary  Commemoration.  Mr.  Hall 
and  Mr.  Buser  also  visited  Oklahoma  Chris- 
tian College  to  take  a  look  at  the  American 
Heritage  Program  and  a  special  mini  course 
on  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Mr.  Hall 
said  that  OCC  could  play  a  significant  role  in 
the  State's  celebration. 

The  next  meeting  on  the  ARBC  Executive 
Committee  will  be  at  9:00  a.m.,  Thursday, 
January  27,  1972,  In  ARBC  headquarters, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF   TENNESSEE    STU- 
DENTS HELP  CUT  HOSPITAL  COSTS 


"VINCENT  E.   GALKA  KILLED 
IN   VIETNAM 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  pennstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  18.  1972 

Mr.  GA'XDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  announce  the  death  of 
another  of  our  brave  fighting  men,  Spc.  4 
Vincent  E.  Galka,  of  McKeesport.  Pa., 
who  was  killed  in  Vietnam  on  December 
26, 1971. 

We  owe  a  profound  debt  of  gratitude 
and  appreciation  to  our  dedicated  serv- 
icemen who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  this 
great  coimtry.  In  tribute  to  Specialist  4 
Galka  for  his  heroic  actions,  I  wish  to 
honor  his  memory  and  commend  his 
courage  and  valor,  by  placing  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  following  article : 

Vincent   Galka 

Friends  are  being  received  today  In  the 
Craig  Memorial  Home  for  Specialist  4  Vincent 
E.  Galka  who  died  Dec.  26  in  Vietnam  where 
he  was  serving  with  the  101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Army  at  Camp  Ettgle  near 
DaNang. 

Resurrection  service  wUl  be  conducted  by 
the  Rev.  Stanley  P.  Idzlk  tomorrow  at  1  p.m. 
In  St.  Mary  Church  on  Versailles  Ave.  Inter- 
ment will  be  In  the  parish  cemetery  where 
military  rites  will  take  place.  Requiem  mass 
win  be  offered  Tuesday  at  10  a.m.  In  the 
church. 

Son  of  Edward  F.  and  Helen  Maha  Galka, 
he  also  is  survived  by  a  brother,  Richard,  and 
sisters.  Kathleen  and  Joanne  at  home;  and 
a  grandmother,  Mrs.  Anna  Maha  of  Port  Vue. 

Mr.  Galka  was  born  May  23,  1951,  In  Mc- 
Keesport. was  graduated  from  McKeesport 
Area  Senior  High  School  In  1969,  had  been 
employed  In  the  tool  room  of  the  Christy 
Park  Works,  U.S.  Steel  Corp.,  and  was  a 
member  of  St.  Mary  Church. 
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HON.  ED  JONES 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  students  at  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see College  of  Pharmacy  are  paving  the 
way  with  a  new  schenue  to  lower  hospital 
costs. 

This  system  of  utilizing  student  power 
to  benefit  both  the  students  and  the  pub- 
lic will  no  doubt  be  copied  and  expanded 
by  schools  all  over  the  country. 

Drug  Topics  covered  the  system  in 
their  October  11,  1971  issue.  The  article 
follows : 

Phabmact  Students  Work  Hospitals;  CriY 
Pays  College  Percentage  or  Monet  Saved 
Memphis,  Tenn. — Pharmacy  students  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee  are  getting  a  bird's 
eye  view  of  how  a  hospital  pharmacy  oper- 
ates, making  money  for  their  school,  and  Im- 
proving pharmacy  services  at  a  five-hosplttil 
complex  here. 

An  agreement  between  the  UT  College  of 
Pharmacy  and  the  City  of  Memphis  Hospitals 
provides  that  the  college  handle  administra- 
tion of  hospital  pharmacy  services.  Under  the 
contract,  25%  of  the  money  saved  the  city  by 
having  students  and  faculty  coordinate  phar- 
macy operations  Is  returned  to  the  college. 

The  school  needed  clinical  facilities  and 
the  hospital  needed  manpower  for  operations 
of  their  pharmacy.  Dean  Seldon  D.  Puert  told 
Drug  Topics.  "It  was  a  natural,"  he  said. 

Having  students  take  over  routine  phar- 
macy duties  like  Inventory  control  has  en- 
abled the  hospitals'  nine  pharmacists  to 
practice  full-time  pharmacy. 

Also,  because  the  pharmacy  service  Is  so 
closely  supervised,  there  Is  less  chance  of 
drug  pilferage  and  waste.  National  studies 
show  that  hospital  pharmacies  In  general 
have  great  pilferage  problems — an  expen- 
sive dilemma.  Having  the  students  on  the 
premises  with  their  advisors  has  practically 
eliminated  that  problem,  according  to  the 
college. 

Hospitals  are  saving  money  In  another  way, 
too — they  don't  have  to  go  into  the  manufac- 
turing business.  As  part  of  the  student  pro- 
gram, a  small  drug  manufacturing  plant  has 
been  set  up  at  the  school.  The  "plant"  con- 
forms with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion's good  manufacturing  practices  and  Is 
periodically  Inspected  by  FDA. 

The  students  are  producing  aluminum  hy- 
droxide capsules  for  use  in  hospital  renal 
dialysis  procedures.  The  capsules  are  not 
available  from  any  pharmaceutical  company. 
Dr.  Fuert  said,  indicating  that  by  making  the 
capsules  at  school,  the  hospitals  are  saved 
the  expense  of  manufacturing  their  own. 

The  program  Is  succeeding.  In  fact,  "we 
estimate  that  eventually  we  may  save  the 
City  of  Memphis  Hospitals  about  $200,000  a 
year  In  actual  savings  for  their  bills  for 
drugs."  Dr.  Fuert  said.  The  idea  for  the  Joint 
agreement  between  the  city  hospitals  and  UT 
was  formulated  by  Dr.  F^iert  about  1965.  It 
was  begun  In  July  1969  on  a  handshake  agree- 
ment. 

Use  of  hospital  facilities  "puts  our  stu- 
dents In  a  better  environment  to  learn,"  Dr. 
Puert  said.  It  establishes  a  relationship  be- 
tween pharmacy  students  with  the  medical, 
nursing,  dental  students — "these  people 
work  together  more  harmoniously  than  we 
have  ever  seen  before  on  our  campus."  he 
added. 

There  are  about  100  senior  students  and  20 
doctoral  candldatM  (registered  pharmacists) 
participating  uiid«  direction  of  14  faculty 
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members — registered  pharmacists  with  fac- 
ulty status. 

The  students  spend  about  220  hours  at 
hospital  as  part  of  their  clinical  training.  Dr. 
Fuert  said.  They  average  about  six  to  seven 
hours  per  week  on  duty.  There  are  anywhere 
from  one  to  six  students  at  any  location  at 
any  one  time,  working  with  at  least  one  fac- 
ulty member. 

UT  has  Instituted  several  new  programs  at 
the  city's  hospitals.  On  one  30-bed  floor  In 
one  of  the  institutions  they  have  established 
a  satellite  pharmacy.  The  pharmacy  operates 
round-the-clock  and  has  a  full-time  phar- 
macist coordinator,  one  part-time  pharma- 
cist, and  one  doctoral  student. 

This  Is  a  unit  dose  operation,  Dr.  Sidney 
Rosenbluth  told  DT.  Dr.  Rosenbluth  Is  In 
charge  of  the  student's  hospital  training  pro- 
gram. He  explained  that  the  students  have 
an  opportunity  to  screen  patient  records  for 
possible  drug  Interactions,  run  a  24-hour 
drug  Information  service,  and  take  patients' 
drug  histories. 

They  also  monitor  drug  therapy  and  dis- 
cuss medication  with  patients  being  dis- 
charged from  hospital. 

The  school  has  also  set  up  an  I.V.  additive 
program.  Dr.  Rosenbluth  said. 

In  the  out-patient  department  the  school 
has  brought  in  three  full-time  faculty-phar- 
macists, and  one  or  two  doctoral  candidates 
working  four  hours  a  day. 

The  students  have  reacted  well  to  the  pro- 
gram and  "feel  they  are  performing  a  service 
while  they  learn,"  Dr.  Rosenbluth  said.  Be- 
fore the  agreement,  students  learned  about 
being  a  pharmacist  by  play-acting  on  cam- 
pus, he  explained.  "Now  they  are  becoming 
productive  members  of  the  medical  commu- 
nity while  they  learn  from  a  real  life  situa- 
tion," he  said. 

The  only  problem  Is  keeping  the  service 
part  of  the  program  from  becoming  too 
great.  Dr.  Rosenbluth  added.  "We  want  them 
(the  students)  to  be  learning  as  well  as  par- 
ticipating In  health  care,"  he  said. 

A  similar  contract  between  the  college  and 
the  West  Tennessee  Chest  Disease  Hospital, 
a  state-owned  facility,  has  Just  been  signed. 
Dr.  Puert  has  hopes  of  signing  another  with 
a  large  psychiatric  hospital,  it  was  revealed 
to  DT. 


TRANSPORTATION  LEGISLATION 
NEEDED 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18.  1972 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
sumption of  the  west  coast  dockworkers 
strike  yesterday  is  a  stark  reminder  that 
we  must  find  a  way  to  help  both  workers 
and  employers  reach  a  solution  to  their 
differences  in  transportation  strikes. 
While  many  Members  of  Congress  are 
affected  by  the  strike  on  the  west  cosist, 
those  of  us  who  rely  so  greatly  on  the 
gulf  and  east  coast  ports  for  overseas 
shipments  have  a  few  days  of  nervous 
anticipation  before  the  80-day  cooling 
off  period  expires  on  February  13  or  14 
and  we,  too,  once  again  are  faced  with 
the  cessation  of  ocean  shipments. 

Farmers  lost  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  during  the  dock  strikes  which 
began  last  July  1.  Our  cash  grain  pro- 
ducers have  taken  losses  of  10  cents  per 
bushel  on  their  com  and  up  to  25  cents 
p)er  bushel  for  the  soybeans  they  were 
forced  to  sell  during  the  strike. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  low 
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prices  Midwest  com  farmers  received 
for  their  1971  crop.  Visits  I  just  com- 
pleted in  my  district  this  morning  and 
the  mail  I  have  received  for  several 
weeks  indicate  farmers  are  much  more 
upset  about  the  lack  of  action  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  end  the  dock  strike 
and  to  prevent  further  costly  strikes  of 
this  nature  than  they  are  about  the 
price  of  corn. 

During  the  congressional  recess,  I  have 
developed  a  bill  to  deal  with  future 
strikes  of  this  nature.  It  pi-ovides  the 
procedures  for  reaching  an  early  settle- 
ment of  transportation  strikes.  I  plan 
to  introduce  the  measure  soon  and  will 
be  calling  for  cosponsors  on  this  vitally 
important  legislative  item. 

Transportation  strikes  affect  all  citi- 
zens of  the  Nation — not  jast  the  em- 
ployees and  their  employers  who  are 
most  directly  involved.  The  current 
strike  has  done  irreparable  damage  to 
our  balance-of-payments  situation.  It  has 
eroded  our  overseas  agricultural  market- 
ing potential  for  years  to  come  because 
many  good  customers,  like  Japan,  have 
been  forced  to  look  to  other  nations  to 
supply  their  feed  grain  needs. 

In  addition,  it  has  caused  other  na- 
tions to  look  with  skepticism  at  mak- 
ing long-range  purchases  from  the 
United  States  because  we  seem  to  lack 
the  ability  to  handle  transportation 
emergencies  like  the  dock  strike.  It  is 
time  that  situation  be  changed  and  the 
bill  I  plan  to  introduce  soon  should  pro- 
vide the  necessary  first  step  in  that 
change. 


911:    THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH 
DIFFERENCE 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  event  of  a  serious  emergency,  be 
it  an  automobile  accident,  a  burglary, 
or  a  fire,  we  all  know  that  mere  seconds 
can  mean  the  difference  between  life 
and  death.  Too  often  now,  precious 
moments  are  lost  when  people,  under 
the  stress  of  an  emergency  situation, 
stumble  through  the  phone  book  trying 
to  find  the  number  for  the  police  or  the 
fire  department,  or  for  medical  help. 

There  is  no  need  for  this  confusion 
which  has  caused  many  people  great 
loss,  in  some  cases,  even  their  lives.  For 
this  reason.  I  am  introducing  todav  a 
bill  which  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
a  "911"  emergency  number  system  na- 
tionwide for  calls  of  this  nature.  This 
system  has  proven  to  be  of  great  value 
in  cities  that  have  tried  it.  and  I  be- 
lieve this  lifesaving  program  should  be 
available  to  all  Americans,  no  matter 
where  they  reside. 

In  an  emergency,  prompt  action  can 
save  lives  and  property.  Whether  a  doc- 
tor, or  a  policeman,  or  a  fireman  is 
needed,  hfe  is  needed  as  soon  as  possible. 
Also,  a  prompt  report  of  a  crime  can 
vastly  improve  the  chances  of  capturing 
the  criminal. 
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In  addition,  this  bill  will  make  it  un- 
lawful for  anyone  to  knowingly  use  this 
prescribed  number  for  a  telephone  call 
that  is  not  an  emergency — it  will  be  cru- 
cial to  the  success  of  this  system  not  to 
have  the  lines  tied  up  with  prank  calls 
and  false  alarms. 

Action  on  this  bill  is  needed  as  soon 
as  possible  so  that  tliis  vital  service 
might  be  made  available  to  our  country, 
for  one  can  never  tell  when,  or  where, 
or  for  whom,  this  number  might  make 
a  life  and  death  difference. 


GEORGE     FIRTH     RETIRES     FROM 
ACTIVE    SERVICE    WITH    OPEIU 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  an  outstanding  individ- 
ual, and  a  friend,  recently  retired,  and 
was  duly  honored  by  the  union  he  served 
imselfishly  for  some  40  years. 

In  a  moving  display  of  affection,  dele- 
gates to  the  recent  convention  of  the 
Office  and  Professional  Employees  Inter- 
national Union  gave  a  sustained  stand- 
ing ovation  to  George  Rrth,  one  of 
imion's  founders. 

The  convention  then  named  George 
vice  president  emeritus,  the  first  such 
honor  ever  bestowed  by  the  group. 

George  Rrth  deserves  this  acclaim  and 
more.  He  is  one  of  those  individuals  that 
makes  a  science  of  being  immensely  ef- 
fective and  virtually  invisible.  His  pres- 
ence is  felt  in  whatever  activity  he 
undertakes,  yet  he  guides  with  a  velvet 
glove. 

Whether  in  union  activity  or  in  head- 
ing local  political  clubs,  George  is  a 
master. 

His  union  will  miss  his  "inactivity," 
yet  there  are  those  of  us  who  will  profit 
from  his  availability  for  nonunion  ac- 
tivities. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  time 
some  clippings  from  the  OPEIU  pub- 
lication White  Collar.  They  are  a  small 
chronicle  of  a  big  man : 

December  24,  1971. 
Hon.  William  S.  Moorhead, 
House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Thank  you.  Congressman,  for  the  calendar. 
Both  my  wife  and  myself  are  U.S.  history 
"buffs",  and  never  will  get  enough  of  Wash- 
ington, in  spite  of  the  many,  many  times 
that  we  have  been  there.  Therefore  the  cal- 
endar will  be  retained  long  after  its  prime 
purpose  has  been  served.  It  is  beautiful. 

More  than  the  calendar  itself,  we  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  you  remembered  us  and 
took  the  time  to  so  well  express  yourself. 

As  things  stand  now,  I  will  not  be  the 
chairman  of  the  Oakland  Democratic  Club 
next  year.  Believe  that  we  have  at  least  one 
candidate  for  the  office  who  will,  If  given  the 
opportunity,  be  much  more  active  than  I 
could  be  in  the  affairs  of  the  Club.  Our  mu- 
tual friend,  Jim  Young,  was  kind  enough  to 
re-nominate  me.  but  since  I  have  often  said 
that  I  would  always  yield  if  and  when  a 
younger  candidate  was  available,  I  declined 
and  will  support  one  of  the  other  candidates. 
I  will  continue  as  a  member  of  the  Executive 
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Committee,  however,  and  do  my  best  to  keep 
the  Club  pointed  in  the  right  direction  (i.e. 
In  support  of  Bill  Moorhead) . 

My  wife  and  I  hear  your  remarks  every 
week,  when  Merle  PolUs  talks  with  you.  We 
believe  that  this  is  a  great  bit  of  public  rela- 
tions for  you,  it  doesn't  hurt  one  bit.  You 
come  across  good. 

I  am  enclosing  a  recent  Issue  of  "White 
Collar"  which  recounts  some  of  the  conven- 
tion actions.  Obviously,  I  am  very  happy  with 
this  issue.  Had  considerable  recognition  dur- 
ing my  active  life  with  OPEIU,  but  the  dem- 
onstration at  this  convention  topped  every- 
thing that  I  could  have  dreamed  about. 
OPEIU  is  'my  baby  "  no  doubt,  and  I  hated 
to  leave  the  active  position,  but  it  Is  now 
"of  age"  and  quite  capable  of  progressing  as 
a  part  of  the  APL-CIO.  Really,  the  union 
achieved  this  status  many  years  ago,  but  I 
stuck  around,  .  .  .  clucking  like  a  mother  hen. 

When  the  time  comes  to  again  "do  our 
stuff"  in  your  next  campaign,  let  me  know. 

In  the  meanwhile  you  may  be  hearing  from 
my  wife,  she  is  trying  to  figure  out  how 
"Phase  2"  has  stopped  the  rise  In  the  cost  of 
living.  As  pensioners,  we  are  now  more  con- 
scious of  these  certain  facts  of  life  than  we 
may  have  been  before. 

This  is  late  for  the  beginning  of  the  Sea- 
son, but  will  close  by  extending  our  best 
wishes  to  you  and  your  family  and  most  effi- 
cient staff,  for  a  Happy  Holiday  Season,  and 
the  best  of  everything  for  1972. 
Sincerely, 

George  P.  Firth. 


Convention  Salutes  Retiring  George  Firth 

On  Tuesday  morning  of  the  convention, 
the  session  was  moving  up  to  the  noon  break 
with  the  Resolutions  Committee,  under 
Chairman  John  Kinnick,  reporting.  Resolu- 
tion 45,  calling  for  a  vacation  bonus,  had 
Just  been  concurred  in.  Then  the  conven- 
tion took  up  Resolution  52.  whose  subject 
matter  was  Vice  President  George  P.  Firth. 

Suddenly  a  lot  of  delegates  realized  that 
Firth  was  67  years  old  and  that  he  was  going 
to  retire.  As  he  always  has  been  a  wiry,  agile 
type,  this  was  flabbergasting  news  to  many. 
Emil  Steck.  of  Buffalo,  who  later  was  elected 
to  the  Executive  Board  to  replace  Firth, 
spoke  on  the  resolution,  and  many  seconds, 
led  by  Rose  Cohen  of  Pittsburgh,  were  of- 
fered. Then  came  a  rising  ovation,  many 
wet  eyes,  with  Firth  the  only  man  seated 
In  the  big  hall  at  the  Hotel  Deauville.  More 
tributes: 

Arthur  P.  Lewandowskl,  Director  of  Orga- 
nization, speaking  for  the  staff:  "A  large  part 
of  our  stature  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  George 
P.  Firth." 

President  Howard  Coughlin:  "I  have 
known  this  wonderful  man  since  1942  when 
we  met  in  Chicago  at  the  founding  conven- 
tion of  the  International  Council  of  Office 
Employees  Unions." 

Secretary-Treasurer  Howard  Hicks : 
"George  was  the  guiding  light  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Council  of 
Office  Employees,  back  in  1937.  which  later 
became  the  Pacific  Coast  Council.  Including 
Denver  and  Salt  Lake — and  in  turn  became 
the  Western  States  Council." 

Hicks  recalled  that  he  and  Firth  appeared 
before  the  Resolutions  Committee  of  the 
1941  AFL  convention  in  Seattle  calling  for 
establishment  of  an  International  Union. 
The  committee  recommended  that  President 
William  Green  and  Secretary-Treasurer 
George  Meany  consider  the  matter  and  take 
appropriate  action. 

In  the  spring  of  1942.  Green  and  Meany 
called  a  meeting  in  Chicago  of  federal  locals 
to  form  the  International  Council  of  Office 
Employees,  out  of  which  the  International 
Union  charter  grew  In  1945.  The  names  of 
four  men  present  at  the  12th  Convention, 
Howard  Coughlin,  Howard  Hicks,  J.  Oscar 
Bloodworth.  and  George  P.  Firth,  appear  on 
the  charter. 
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Responding  succinctly,  with  Just  a  tinge 
of  emotion  In  his  voice,  Firth  characteris- 
tically credited  others,  among  them  his  wife, 
for  whatever  he  had  been  able  to  achieve. 

The  convention  then  voted  him  the  title 
of  Vice  President  Emeritus — the  first  man  In 
the  union  to  be  so  honored. 

KiRCHEB  Sees  Organizing  Becoming  More 
Militant 

The  changing  nature  of  the  vast  work 
force  was  a  "challenge  to  all  of  us."  William 
L.  Klrcher.  AFL-CIO  Director  of  Organiz- 
ing, told  the  1971  convention. 

Of  the  need  for  more  militancy  in  organiz- 
ing, Klrcher  said,  "We  may  have  to  demon- 
strate our  majorities  (to  employers)  in  elec- 
tions by  saying  we  will  go  out  on  the  picket 
line  on  order  that  you  can  count  us." 

"We  are  coming  out  of  the  namby-pamby 
phase  where  organizing  is  concerned,"  he  as- 
serted. "In  our  organizing  postures  we  must 
give  credit  to  people  for  having  more  guts 
to  obtain  their  right  to  collective  bargain- 
ing." 

The  challenges  to  union  organizing  lay  in 
the   following   figures,   he   said : 

Up  to  48.000.000  Job  openings  by  1980  (30,- 
000.000  because  of  retirements,  etc.t; 

18,000,000  new  Jobs,  of  which  6,000.000  are 
expected  to  be  clerical. 

"By  1980,  clericals  will  be  19  percent  of  the 
work  force,  nearly  one  in  five,  while  profes- 
sional, technical  and  kindred  workers  will  be 
approximately  16  percent  of  the  work  force. 
.  .  .  These  figures  will  disabuse  you  of  the 
notion  that  there  are  no  further  fields  to 
conquer,"  the  APL-CIO  leader  declared. 

Referring  to  recent  agricultural  organizing 
successes  in  the  west  under  Cesar  Chavez. 
Klrcher  commended  OPEIU  leaders  in  Los 
Angeles.  Gwen  Newton  among  them,  for  help 
In  circularizing  farm  workers  with  an  OPEIU 
label.  Klrcher  also  paid  tribute  to  the  long 
endeavors  of  retiring  OPEIU  Vice  President 
George  Firth  in  the  white-collar  organizing 
field. 


Union      Leaders      Rettjrned      to      Office; 

CORBEIL      AND      STECK     ARE     ELECTED     VP'S 

Emil  Steck,  Local  212  Business  Manager  In 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  Romeo  Corbeil.  of  Montreal, 
Regional  Direector  for  Eastern  Can.ada,  were 
elected  as  new  OPEIU  Vice  Presidents  by  the 
12th  Convention  to  succeed  George  P.  Firth 
(retired),  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  William  J. 
Mullln.  of  Hawkesbury.  Ontario,  both  of 
whom  declined  to  run  again. 

Steck  will  represent  Region  2  and  Corbeil 
Region  1  on  the  Executive  Board. 

President  Howard  Coughlin  was  Joined  by 
other  Executive  Board  members  in  voicing 
their  deep  appreciation  to  both  retiring  board 
members.  George  Firth,  they  recalled,  had 
made  major  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
white-collar  workers  and  the  OPEIU  during 
his  more  than  25  years  as  a  Vice  President 
and  full-time  International  Representative. 

Since  his  retirement  a  year  ago.  Firth  had 
continued  as  principal  historian  for  the 
OPEIU  and  was  responsible  for  the  striking 
historical  display  at  the  Convention,  showing 
the  union's  growth,  viewed  with  unusual  in- 
terest by  the  attending  delegates. 

He  had  also  been  engaged  in  a  number  of 
projects  to  benefit  future  students  of  OPEIU 
history,  and  has  also  assisted  many  Local 
unions  in  establishing  historical  facilities  of 
Interest  to  their  members. 

Warm  tributes  al.so  were  paid  to  Bill  Mul- 
lln who  had  served  ably  on  the  Executive 
Board  for  two  consecutive  terms  during  which 
his  advice  was  invaluable  in  making  deci- 
sions on  problems  of  OPEIU  members  In  his 
Canadian  Region. 

OPEIU  officers  reelected  unanimously 
without  opposition  were:  Howard  Coughlin, 
President;  J.  Howard  Hicks,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer; Vice  Presidents:  J.  Oscar  Bloodworth, 
Ronald  P.  Bone,  John  P.  Cahlll,  John  Kelly, 
John  B.  Klnnlck,  William  A.  Lowe,  Frank  E. 
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Morton,     Gwen     Newton     and     Edward     P. 
Sprlngman. 

The  only  contests  were  In  Region  7  where 
Incumbent  Vice  Presidents  Billle  D.  Adams 
and  H.  R.  Markusen  were  opiX)5ed  by  Cath- 
erine Lewis,  of  Local  333,  and  Arnold  Shamis 
of  Local  49.  Adams  and  Markusen  were  re- 
elected by  large  majorities. 
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MIDDLE    EAST    STRATEGY 


IN  DEFERENCE  TO  POPE  GREGORY 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  a 
plethora  of  predictions  for  the  year  1972 
from  many  sources  with  widely  differing 
opinions,  the  column  by  George  W.  Ball 
on  this  subject  is  both  thoughtful  and 
sound.  It  appeared  in  Newsweek  of  Janu- 
ary 10  as  follows: 

In  Deference  to  Pope  Gregory 
(By  George  W.  Ball) 

It  was  Pope  Gregory  xm  who  fixed  a  date 
soon  after  the  winter  solstice  to  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  year,  and  In  recent  times 
omniscient  Journalists  have  exploited  that 
date  as  an  excuse  to  ponder  and  pontificate. 

For  the  most  part,  such  pontlficatlon  has 
followed  a  stylized  pattern.  The  passing  of 
the  old  year  Is  hailed  as  the  end  of  an  era; 
the  prognosis  for  the  new  year  Is  invariably 
bright.  "There  will,  of  course,  be  problems, 
but  we  are  well  on  the  way,  etc." 

Well,  I  am  not  all  that  sanguine.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  next  twelve  months  will  bring 
forth,  but  I  am  certain  we  are  not  at  the  end 
of  an  era.  What  we  should  realistically  an- 
ticipate Is  more  of  the  same — but  with  a  dif- 
ference, since  history  adds  Its  own  fresh 
whlmseys.  Yet,  though  all  we  can  confidently 
expect  Is  the  unexpected,  I  would  note  at 
least  two  particularly  unstable  areas — two 
foci  of  danger — that  demand  special  vigi- 
lance. One  is  Belgrade,  and  the  other  the 
United  States  Congress. 

meditekranean  scenario 

Belgrade  because  the  past  fortnight's  up- 
risings In  Croatia  foreshadow  the  disintegra- 
tion of  Yugoslavia  once  the  79-year-old  Tito 
Is  no  longer  available  to  hold  It  together. 
With  an  energetic  assist  from  the  KGB  and 
other  agents  whom  Moscow  has  enlisted  In 
Eastern  Europe,  ancient  hatreds  are  being 
stirred  to  the  point  where  the  momentary 
success  of  a  local  insurgency  could  provide 
an  excuse  for  separatist  leaders  to  call  for 
help  from  the  Soviet  Army.  The  scenario  has, 
I  suspect,  already  been  scripted  In  Moscow. 
where  the  elimination  of  the  schismatic 
Communist  regime  In  Yugoslavia  Is  a  long- 
cherished  ambition.  It  would  complete  the 
consolidation  of  the  Kremlin's  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean empire,  encircle  an  obstinately  prickly 
Rumania,  and  make  chaos  of  the  febrile 
politics  of  Italy,  with  its  decaying  political 
center  and  the  largest  Communist  Party  In 
the  non-Communist  world. 

Nor  would  the  Impact  of  such  an  event  be 
limited  to  the  European  maiiiland.  It  would 
be  sharply  felt  in  the  whole  Mediterranean 
basin  where  Soviet  power  is  Increasingly 
visible.  This  is  where  the  vagaries  of  Con- 
gress are  relevant,  for  If  Congress  finally 
yields  to  the  Catonian  call  of  certain  key 
senators  for  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
from  Europe,  the  logic  and  momentum  of 
the  legislative  process  will,  sooner  or  later,  re- 
move the  Sixth  Fleet  from  the  Mediterranean. 
After  all,  if  we  leave  it  to  our  allies  to  look 
after  Western  security  on  the  mainland,  why 
should  they  not  take  responsibility  for  what 
has  long  been  thought  of  as  a  European  lake? 


Given  the  present  neurotic  state  of  Ameri- 
can opinion,  such  a  nightmare  sequence  can 
definitely  not  be  ruled  out.  Most  of  our 
countrymen  still  regard  the  Middle  East  as 
an  affair  of  Arabs  and  Israelis,  forgetting 
that  the  Russians  have  made  It  an  integral 
part  of  the  great -power  struggle.  They  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  only  operative  forces  deter- 
ring Moscow  from  a  unilateral  reopening  of 
the  canal  and  the  effective  Isolation  of  Israel 
are  the  presence  of  the  Sixth  Fleet,  the  con- 
tinuing availability  of  effective  American 
military  power  In  Europe,  and — most  impor- 
tant of  all — fear  that  they  would  feel  the 
thrust  of  that  power  if  they  tried  to  turn 
their  Egyptian  beachhead  into  hegemonic 
dominance  of  the  southern  Mediterranean 
littoral. 

In  spite  of  an  epidemic  of  piety — which 
has  led  many  otherwise  sensible  Americans  to 
a  self-flagellating  rejection  of  great-power 
responsibilities — the  West  cannot  afford  to 
lose  much  more  strategic  ground  to  a  Soviet 
Union  clearly  in' an  expansionist  phase.  For 
what  is  worth  prayerful  note — at  this  turn  of 
the  year — is  that,  while  we  are  systematically 
contracting  our  power,  the  Kremlin  Is  pur- 
suing a  reverse  Nixon  doctrine — establishing 
forward  bases,  deploying  its  rapidly  expand- 
ing fleet  of  ships  and  submarines  in  strange 
waters,  extending  its  military  reach,  and  ex- 
pa:iding  its  political  presence  around  the 
world. 

To  contend — In  the  face  of  these  flamboy- 
ant actions — that  we  should  deliberately 
reduce  our  own  weight  in  a  power  balance 
that  has  served  the  West  well  for  two  decades 
seems  curious  Indeed.  But  no  great  nation 
has  been  wholly  immune  from  aberrant  be- 
havior; we  were  blind  and  stupid  in  the 
1920s  and.  in  the  words  of  the  late  New  York 
City  mayor,  Fiorello  La  Guardia,  "when  we 
make  a  mistake,  it's  a  beaut." 

So  let  us  see  what  1972  brings  forth  and 
try  to  be  more  sensible  than  we  have  some- 
times been  in  the  past — which,  I  suspect.  Is 
as  much  as  one  should  reasonably  hope  for 
In  this  imperfect  world. 


TURNER  N.  ROBERTSON:  A  FRIEND 
WHO    WILL   BE   SEVERELY   MISSED 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
opening  day  of  the  second  session  of  the 
92d  Congress,  a  gentle  and  extremely 
dedicated  man  is  missing  from  the  House 
of  Representatives.  My  great  personal 
friend  Turner  N.  Robertson,  majority 
Chief  Pa.ae,  lias  ended  liis  career  in  the 
House  after  32  years  of  faithful  and  ex- 
ceptional service.  Tliis  esteemed  public 
sen'ant  was  always  gracious,  efficient, 
and  a  valuable  friend  to  all  Members  of 
Congress. 

In  my  own  5  years  in  this  Chamber, 
I  have  asked  Turner  so  many,  many 
times  for  assistance  and  advicc  on  a 
multitude  of  matters,  and  he  never  once 
let  me  down.  Not  only  was  the  smooth 
operation  of  the  Page  Service,  so  inval- 
uable to  each  Representative,  his  respon- 
sibility, but  in  addition  Turner  also 
touched  each  Member  tliiough  his  warm 
council,  liis  unfailing  idndness,  and  his 
constant  eagerness  to  help. 

Turner  now  looks  forward  to  many 
years  of  relaxing  retirement,  and  he  is  to 
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be  envied  indeed,  since  few  men  can 
reminisce  upon  such  a  richly  fulfilling 
and  satisfying  career  of  service.  Turner 
has  been  written  into  the  history  of  the 
House,  and  I  am  grateful  of  having  had 
the  opportunity  to  know  and  work  with 
him. 

I  am  certain  that  everyone  who  has 
ever  known  Turner  wishes  him  a  long 
and  happy  retirement,  which  he  so  richly 
deserves.  He  will  be  severely  missed  by  all 
who  ever  came  in  contact  with  this  re- 
markable and  unforgettable  man. 


PETTY  OFFICER  DORIS  MILLER 
HONORED  IN  DEDICATION  OF 
NAVY  BACHELOR  QUARTERS 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
significant  ceremony  occurred  recently 
in  my  congressional  district  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Doris  Miller  Bachelor 
Quarters  at  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training 
Center. 

The  late  petty  officer.  Doris  Miller,  was 
an  American  hero.  His  spectacular  brav- 
er>-  under  fire  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  De- 
cember 7.  1941,  earned  for  him  the  Navy 
Cross.  He  survived  that  conflict  and  con- 
tinued for  many  years  as  a  loyal  man 
of  the  Navy. 

The  significant  aspect  of  the  recent 
events  at  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training 
Center  is  that  this  complex  military  liv- 
ing quarters  is  named  in  memory  of  what 
is  currently  described  as  a  "black" 
American.  Indeed,  this  is  the  first  such 
recognition — and  may  be — in  a  sense — 
characteristic  of  the  trend  toward  recog- 
nition of  qualities  of  character  without 
regard  to  questions  of  race  or  color. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  participate  in 
this  ceremony  and  to  pay  appropriate 
honor  to  the  late  Petty  OfHcer  Doris  Mil- 
ler, and  to  honor  his  mother — Mrs.  Hen- 
rietta Miller — who  journeyed  from  Texas 
to  Great  Lakes  for  the  occasion. 

In  addition  to  the  base  commander 
and  the  Ninth  Naval  District  Comman- 
dant Rear  Adm.  Draper  L.  Kaufman, 
there  were  many  prominent  participants 
in  the  dedication  ceremony.  Judge  Archi- 
bald Carey  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook 
County  addressed  eloquent  remarks  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  late  Petty  Officer  Doris 
Miller.  Also  participating,  were  the  Rev- 
erend Elmer  L.  Fowler  and  Mrs.  Beatrice 
Luther  who  presented  Mrs.  Henrietta 
Miller  with  a  check  in  the  amount  of 
$10,000  resulting  from  voluntary  con- 
tributions in  the  Great  Lakes,  Wauke- 
gan,  and  North  Chicago  communities. 

I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues  will 
be  keenly  interested  in  this  landmark 
development,  and  particularly  in  the  elo- 
quent words  which  were  utttered  by  the 
late  Petty  Officer  Miller's  friend  and 
partner  in  the  Navy,  Mr.  Herbert  G. 
Odom.  and  those  of  Admiral  Kaufman. 
Accordingly,  I  am  inserting  copies  of 
those  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  I  commend  them  to  all  Americans: 
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Rear  Adm.  Draper  L.  Kaufman's  Remarks, 

E>ORis    Miller    Dedication,    December    7, 

1971 

We  are  gathered  here  today  for  a  very 
serious  purpose.  We  are  dedicating  our  larg- 
est and  finest  Bachelor  Enlisted  Quarters  to 
the  memory  of  a  gallant  and  courageous 
Navy  man.  Why?  First,  because  this  Navy 
man,  Doris  Miller,  on  a  Sunday  morning 
Just  30  years  ago  today  displayed  an  in- 
credible amount  of  courage,  heart  and  un- 
suspected ability  in  the  face  of  heavy,  con- 
centrated and  bloody  enemy  fire.  When 
Japanese  bombs  and  machine  guns  were 
killing  and  wounding  all  around  him,  did  he 
seek  the  safety  of  the  armor  plated  bulk- 
heads or  walls  so  easily  available.  He  did  not. 
He  deliberately  exposed  himself  to  the  full 
brunt  of  attack  in  order  to  carry  his  Cap- 
tain to  a  safe  place  find  then  he  returned  to 
an  exposed  position  to  man  a  maclilne  gun 
whose  crew  had  been  decimated.  This  Is  what 
we  in  the  Navy  call  "above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty" — way,  way  above  and  beyond. 

However,  the  dedication  of  this  building  is 
only  the  beginning  of  what  we  must  do  here 
today.  Much  more  important  is  it  that  we 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  elimination  of  prej- 
udice, fear,  hatred  and  discrimination  that 
still  prevail  between  two  great  American 
communities — the  black  race  and  the  white 
race. 

Did  Doris  Miller,  who  was  black,  think 
about  color  or  race  when  he  seriously  en- 
dangered his  own  life  to  carry  his  white  Cap- 
tain to  safety?  Obviously  not.  Can  we  do  less 
than  he  did?  Obviously  not.  We  too,  must 
rise  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  As 
human  beings  under  Ood  and  as  citizens  of 
a  great  country  we  cannot  do  less. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  this  critical  problem  of  accord  and 
concord  between  Black  Americans  and  White 
Americans  that  has  festered  like  a  cancer 
In  this  country  since  Its  creation  must  Ije 
solved  and  solved  quickly.  Furthermore,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  Navy  has  the 
opportunity  and  therefore  the  sacred  respon- 
sibility to  lead  the  way.  It  is  not  enough  that 
we  follow  the  rest  of  our  citizens.  We.  like 
Doris  Miller,  must  rise  above  and  beyond — 
way  above  and  beyond. 

Thus,  the  christening  of  this  building  is 
designed  to  do  far  more  than  bestow  well 
deserved  honor  to  a  great  Navy  man.  Pri- 
marily, it  Is  designed  to  Inspire  each  of  us 
who  work  and  live  on  this  base  to  make  a 
major  effort  every  day  and  I  repeat — a  major 
effort  every  day  to  bring  into  brotherly  har- 
mony our  two  great  communities  of  black 
and  white  Navy  men  so  that  we  can  actually 
reach  the  positive  goal  of  Admiral  Zumwalt. 
our  great  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  He  ha« 
said  again  and  again  that  we  cannot,  we  must 
not.  have  a  Black  Navy  and  a  White  Navy.  We 
can  only  have  a  United  States  Navy. 

I  have  Just  used  and  emphasized  the 
the  phrase — "make  a  major  effort  every  day." 
I  did  so  deliberately  because  this  divisive 
problem  of  ours  must  be  solved,  can  only  be 
solved  by  a  long  long  succession  of  small 
acts  done  by  each  of  us  every  day — every 
hour  of  every  day.  Pine  words,  fine  Inten- 
tions, fine  plans  are  not  enough. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  we  here  at  this  Naval 
Base  have  made  some  considerable  progress 
during  this  past  year.  This  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  major  efforts  made  every  day  by  many, 
many  people  under  the  quite  Inspiring  lead- 
ership of  the  commanders  of  our  many  in- 
dividual commands  on  this  ba^e.  Particularly 
I  should  commend  Admiral  Turville.  Com- 
mander of  the  Hospital.  Captain  Talbot  the 
Commander  of  otir  Nnval  TVaining  Center 
and  his  subordinate  skippers — Captain 
Symons  of  Recruit  Tmlnlng.  Captain  Love- 
day  of  Service  Schools,  Captain  West  of 
the  Administrative  Command.  But  I  should 
also  commend  the  many  members,  black 
and    white,    of   our    nine    CETO's    or    Com- 
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mittees  on  Equal  Treatment  and  Op- 
portunity— our  officers  and  chief  petty  offi- 
cers that  run  our  Race  Relations  School  that 
has  become  a  model  for  military  bases 
throughout  the  country,  our  Navy  Exchange 
and  Special  Services  people  who  have  en- 
sured that  black  products,  magazines  and 
books  are  available  In  our  Exchanges,  Com- 
missary and  Library,  that  black  barbers  and 
beauticians  are  available,  the  music  and  en- 
tertainment particularly  interesting  to  our 
black  Navy  men  and  their  friends  is  a  signif- 
icant part  of  our  club  life  on  the  bas*.  In  ad- 
dition I  should  mention  all  of  our  supply  and 
procurement  i>eople  who  make  a  major  ef- 
fort every  day  to  ensure  that  an  appropriate 
share — and  tills  means  a  much  greater 
share— of  our  total  buying  goes  to  black 
business.  Finally  I  must  mention  Captain 
Allen  and  his  superb  Housing  Officer  Mr. 
Waddell  Brooks  who  have  markedly  Improved 
the  housing  situation  for  our  black  service- 
men in  the  surrounding  communities.  Of 
course  none  of  this  would  have  been  possible 
without  the  sympathetic  understanding  and 
tremendous  support  given  to  us  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Black  Community  In  this  whole 
area — leaders  who  are  so  well  represented 
In  tlUs  program  by  our  great  and  good 
friends,  those  warm  and  loving  friends,  the 
Reverend  Fowler  and  Judge  Carey. 

I  have  mentioned  our  accomplishments 
and  progress  of  the  past  year  or  so.  I  am 
proud  of  these,  yes,  but  they  are  not  enough, 
not  nearly  enough.  Last  month  we  were 
visited  by  two  congressmen.  One  of  these 
gentlemen  stated  that  there  was  far  too 
much  racial  prejudice  and  discrimination 
on  this  base.  Although  I  might  not  agree  with 
him  as  to  scope  or  extent,  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  his  basic  premise  that  there  is  too 
much  prejudice  and  discrimination  here. 
Any  prejudice  and  discrinUnation  Is  too 
much.  Furthermore,  It  must  be  stopped  and 
it  can  be  stopi>ed.  There  Is  no  point  whatso- 
ever In  hiding  behind  the  bland  statement 
that  the  armed  forces  merely  reflect  the 
prejudices  of  the  country  at  large.  That  Is 
no  excuse.  As  I  said  before  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity and  therefore  the  responsibility  to 
lead  our  country — to  show  our  citizenry  an 
example. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  inspired  by  this 
memorial  to  a  gallant  black  Navyman  who 
risked  his  life  to  move  his  white  Captain  to 
a  safer  spot,  we  at  Great  Lakes  promise  you 
that  we  too  will  raise  ourselves  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty,  we  too  will  make  a 
major  effort  every  day  to  solve  this,  our  na- 
tions' most  serious  problem. 


Mr.  Herbert  Q.  Odom's  Remarks,  Doris 
Miller  Dedication 

Admiral  Kaufman,  Mrs.  Miller,  honored 
guests,  men  and  women  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  ladles  and  gentlemen:  having  been  a 
friend  of  the  late  Doris  Miller,  I  am  frankly 
happy  to  participate  in  this  program  marking 
the  dedication  of  this  bachelor  enlisted 
quarters  to  his  memory  and  in  his  honor.  My 
pleasure  is  greatly  enlarged  through  having 
as  a  co-participant,  the  venerable  Mrs. 
Henrietta  Miller  of  Waco,  Texas;  the  mother 
of  Doris  Miller,  a  lovable  matriarch,  a  share- 
cropper's wife,  a  living  indictment,  per- 
sonification of  the  black  experience.  I  feel 
humble  and  insignificant  in  her  presence, 
because  I  know  that  she  embodies  and  sym- 
bolizes, and  exemplifies  all  that  is  In  me 
which  Is  good,  and  all  that  is  in  me  that  is 
strong,  and  all  that  is  in  me  which  Is  en- 
during, and  all  that  Is  in  me  which  is  un- 
conquerable. 

It  is  commendable  of  this  conunand  and  of 
the  United  States  Navy  that  she  is  here  and 
is  being  so  honored!  We.  of  the  black  com- 
munity are  highly  appreciative  on  this 
occasion.  But  we  do  nort  construe  it  as  a 
personal  honor,  an  individual  honor;  rather, 
we  view  It  as  a  debt  acknowledged  and  a  trlb- 
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ute  paid  to  all  mothers  black  and  white, 
who  over  the  years,  the  decades  and  the  cen- 
turies, have  given  their  sons,  whenever  and 
where-ever  the  flag  was  threatened;  from 
Bunker  Hill  in  Massachusetts  to  Khe-Sahn. 
South  Viet  Nam.  I  wish  to  emphasize  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  may  not  know,  that  there 
were  sons  of  black  mothers  at  Bunker  Hill. 

The  story  of  Doris  Miller  as  a  Navy  man 
Is  a  short  one.  His  star  hovered  above  the 
horizon  for  a  very  brief  time  and  in  that 
span  he  faced  the  thundering  guns  of  war. 
was  decorated  by  his  country,  and  went  to 
a  watery  grave. 

We  were  never  shipmates,  :,ut  on  two  sepa- 
rate occasions  our  respective  ships  shared 
the  same  home  port.  That  we  should  gravitate 
toward  each  other  was  natural.  Being  black 
was  not  our  only  tie;  we  shared  many  com- 
mon experience  bases.  We  were  both  rural 
In  background;  both  country  boys.  Doris 
Miller  was  a  sharecropper's  son,  even  as  I  am 
myself.  We  had  Joined  the  Navy  for  the  same 
basic  reasons;  not  from  patriotism,  not  for 
adventure,  not  to  travel,  but  for  a  place  to 
eat,  and  sleep,  and  to  send  a  little  much 
needed  money  home.  My  assertion  that  Miller 
did  not  Join  the  Navy  from  patriotism  might 
lead  us  to  the  question:  "Was  Doris  Miller 
patriotic?"  He  had  to  be — he  was  poor  wasn't 
he?  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  who  was  both 
rural  and  poor  who  was  not  patriotic?  I 
haven't.  Whether  the  man  is  a  peasant  in 
France,  a  serf  in  Russia,  or  a  sharecropper  in 
Georgia;  show  me  a  rural  man  who  does  not 
own  enough  land  on  which  to  be  burled  and 
who  lives  In  lacks  and  wants,  and  I'll  show 
you  a  super-patriot.  A  man  who  will  lay  down 
his  life  at  the  drop  of  a  hat  for  the  one  thing 
he  can  claim  as  his  own;  that  mystical  thing, 
that  abstract  thing  called  country.  A  man 
from  this  social  strata  is  usually  a  mighty 
man  in  war  and  a  brave  and  resolute  foe  to 
any  enemy  of  his  country.  The  ferocity  and 
the  tenacity  of  the  sharecropper  as  a  fighting 
ma^^temmed  mostly  from  his  fatalism,  his 
slnglemlndedness.  his  ability  to  concentrate 
on  annihilating  the  enemy.  You  see.  of  all 
American  soldiers,  the  sharecropper  was  the 
one  least  concerned  with  coming  back — 
back  to  what?  Other  Americans  might  have 
Just  a  small  corner  of  their  minds  preoccupied 
with  such  things  as,  "Who  will  come  to  own 
my  land?  Who  will  spend  my  money?  Who 
will  majry  my  wife?"  The  sharecropper  had 
no  such  distractions.  In  the  first  place,  he 
had  no  land.  In  the  secopd  place  he  had  no 
money  and  lie  didn't  worry  about  who  would 
marry  his  wife,  and  there's  good  reason  why. 
Just  ask  yourselves;  who  of  all  Americans 
save  a  sharecropper  could  go  into  battle,  close 
in  for  hand-to-hand  combat  with  an  enemy 
whose  bayonet  Is  as  long  as  his  own;  soothed 
by  the  feeling,  comforted  by  the  thought  and 
calmed  by  the  knowledge  that  his  wife  Just 
couldn't  do  worse  the  second  time  around. 
Having  been  one  myself,  I  believe  that  If  the 
sharecropper  really  and  truly  loved  his  wife; 
after  killing  off  what  he  thought  was  his  fair 
share  of  the  enemy,  he  might  Just  delib- 
erately get  himself  killed  to  give  her  that 
second  time  around. 

The  sharecropper  Is  a  vanishing  breed  to- 
day, thank  God.  but  what  a  man  he  was; 
what  a  man!  He  could  be  hurt  and  he  could 
be  scared;  he  could  be  maimed  and  he  could 
be  killed — many  of  them  were — but  he  could 
never  be  conquered.  Thus  I  pay  tribute  to 
Doris  Miller's  dead  father  and  to  mine. 

Doris  Miller  entered  the  naval  service  at  a 
time  when  the  virus  of  racism,  injected  In 
the  Navy  during  the  administration  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  was  still  running  rampant.  It  was 
also  at  a  time  when  the  black  enlistees  were 
relegated  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  mess 
attendants.  This  was  a  cause  of  constant 
vexation,  humiliation,  protest  and  agitation 
on  the  part  of  the  black  press  and  public. 
When  this  dark.  Ignoble  and  regiettaTMe  chap- 
ter of  our  naval  history  is  set  In  historical 
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perspective,  it  would  appear  that  what  hap- 
pened to  the  Navy  was  a  byproduct  of.  or 
fallout  from,  the  Jim  Crow  laws  passed  in  all 
Southern  States  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury— some  Just  before  and  some  Just  after. 
The  Navy,  standing  out  like  a  sore  thumb: 
an  island  of  integration  in  a  sea  of  national 
separatism  soon  came  under  the  Jaundiced 
eyes  of  the  segregationists,  and  when  given 
the  chance,  they  struck. 

When  Josephus  Daniels  was  appwlnted 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  President  Woodrow 
Wilson,  he  publicly  avowed  to  make  the  Navy 
"lily  white."  Forthwith,  the  book  of  merit, 
with  respect  to  the  black  man  was  closed. 
He  was  suddenly  a  nobody,  not  even  worthy 
of  enlistment. 

The  gallant  deeds  and  Illustrative  record  of 
black  men  who  fought  and  died  with  John 
Paul  Jones.  Stephen  Decatur.  Oliver  Hazzard 
Perry,  and  David  Porter  were  willfully  dis- 
regarded, never  mentioned  ofHclally.  and 
buried  in  naval  archives.  Each  of  these  exact- 
ing but  unbiased  commanders,  along  with 
many  others  left  the  record  clear  and  plain. 
Each  in  his  own  way  was  lavish  in  praise  of 
the  black  men  in  his  command,  citing  in  par- 
ticular their  courage,  coolness  under  fire,  and 
devotion  to  duty. 

How  was  it.  then,  that  during  the  time  of 
Doris  Miller's  service,  throughout  World  War 
Two,  and  even  thereafter.  Intelligent  men. 
educated  men.  men  of  high  rank  were  seri- 
ously debating  and  somberly  contemplating 
such  things  as:  "Would  the  black  sailor  hold 
his  post  under  fire,  could  he  master  the  com- 
plexities of  the  modern  warship,  and  Its 
weaponry,  and,  strangest  of  all.  would  one 
black  man  take  orders  from  another?"  The 
explanation  of  this  lies  in  the  way  a  man  is 
related  to  his  beliefs.  A  man  is  shaped, 
molded,  and  limited  by  what  he  believes.  He 
Is  belief  expressed.  A  man  will  make  manifest 
pitifully,  that  which  he  believes  to  be  true. 
He  will  endow  with  a  false  reality,  that  which 
he  believes  to  be  true.  And,  too  often,  that 
which  he  believes  to  be  true  is  that  which  he 
wishes  was  true.  And,  In  turn,  that  which  he 
wishes  was  true  usually  Is  that  which  en- 
hances his  ego.  It  Is  through  this  process 
that  men  are  often  trapped  into  believing 
their  own  lies. 

Ironical  as  it  may  seem,  the  man  whom 
fate  for  years  placed  in  the  unenviable  posi- 
tion of  having  to  defend  the  Navy's  dis- 
criminatory pohcies,  practices  and  attitudes 
was  the  very  same  man  who  pinned  the  Navy 
Cross  on  the  chest  of  Doris  Miller,  Admiral 
Chester  W.  Nimltz.  The  Navy's  hard  and 
rigid  position  was  that  the  black  man  was 
already  serving  In  the  capacity  for  which  he 
was  best  suited. 

If  you  should  wonder  or  if  you  should  ask 
if  this  Incident  caused  the  Navy  to  reeval- 
uate Its  policies  or  reexamine  its  position, 
my  answer  would  be  no,  no.  a  thousand  times 
no !  The  remainder  of  Miller's  sojourn  on  this 
veil  of  tears  after  his  decoration  bears  this 
out.  For  instance,  he  remained  in  the  rating 
of  mess  attendant  2nd  class,  although,  later 
in  the  normal  course  of  events  he  was  pro- 
moted to  mess  attendant  1st  class,  which 
today  is  equivalent  to  the  pay  grade  of 
seaman. 

MUler's  last  ship,  the  Aircraft  Carrier  Lis- 
combe  Bay.  was  sunk  by  enemy  action  some- 
where in  the  South  Pacific  on  October  24, 
1943.  Miller  and  700  of  his  shipmates  were 
lost.  At  that  time  he  was  serving  In  the  rat- 
ing of  officer's  cook  3rd  class. 

And  although  his  Navy  Cross  did  not  pro- 
vide him  a  ticket  out  of  the  Messman  Branch, 
he  died  like  hundreds  of  other  Messmen  did— 
without  rancor  and  without  malice  toward 
the  Navy  or  his  country. 

Black  people.  Including  the  family  of  Doris 
Miller,  wish  the  Doris  Miller  saga  to  be  kept 
In  proper  perspective.  They  especially  resent 
any  untlmatlon  that  that  he  was  exceptional 
among  his  peers,  for  this  Is  Indicative  of  a 
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false  perception  of  black  people,  their  moti- 
vations, their  capacities  and  their  attitudes. 
Moreover  It  bespeaks  the  philosophy  which 
made  him  a  mess  attendant  in  the  first  place. 
Doris  Miller  is  revered  In  the  black  com- 
munity not  so  much  as  a  great  hero,  as  he  is, 
but  as  the  boy  who  embarrassed  the  Navy. 
There  was  not  a  single  black  mess  attendant 
at  Pearl  Harbor  who  would  not  have  given 
his  right  arm  to  be  top  side,  exposed  to  danger 
and  firing  a  weapon. 

The  black  man  is  like  that  and  he  always 
will  be.  No  amount  of  wishful  thinking  can 
change  him.  His  cultural  background  in 
Africa  was  warlike  and  he  was  no  more 
changed  by  enslavement  in  America  than 
were  the  Jews  by  their  enslavement  in  Baby- 
lon or  later  In  Egypt.  Of  course  the  black  man 
learned  survival  tactics  and  learned  them 
well.  He  resisted  change  by  seeming  to 
change.  He  feigned  docility  when  this  led  to 
hand-outs,  he  pretended  servility  when  this 
brought  favors,  he  acted  obsequious  when  he 
was  rewarded  for  seeming  so.  But  I  know, 
and  you  know,  and  all  Americans  deep  down 
in  their  hearts  know,  that  the  American  of 
African  descent  In  defense  of  his  country  is 
on  the  average  an  aggressive  man,  a  com- 
bative man;  attack  oriented  and  fearless.  He 
is  not  awed  by  violence  and  he  is  not  para- 
lyzed by  peril.  He  is  not  intimidated  by  odds 
and  he  is  not  panicked  by  Imminent  death. 
I  submit  to  you,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  that 
the  military  annals  of  our  country  would  be 
richer  by  far  If  these  innate  qualities,  so  es- 
sential to  the  military  and  so  native  to  the 
black  American  had  always  been  grudgingly 
acknowledged,  fully  appreciated  and  sensibly 
used.  These  qualities  not  withstanding,  the 
American  black  is  still  a  friendly  man.  an 
amiable  man;  a  man  of  deep  feelings  and 
broad  sympathies,  always  watching,  looking 
and  listening  for  the  genuine  In  another  man. 
For  insights  into  Doris  Millers'  actions  at 
Pearl  Harbor  then,  we  must  look  to  his  cul- 
tural heritage.  We  must  look  back  beyond  the 
cotton  fields  of  Spiglevllle  Texas;  back  be- 
yond the  slave  cabin  in  which  is  grandfather 
lived.  Back.  back,  back  to  the  continent  of 
Africa.  Here  we  would  find  a  society  where  to 
be  a  male  meant  to  be  a  warrior.  We  would 
find  a  social  context  where  from  the  age  of 
puberty  on.  one's  very  claim  to  manhood  was 
predicated  on  not  only  his  willingness,  but 
his  eagerness  to  seize  the  throat  of  the  enemy 
of  his  tribe  and  an  unquenchable  desire  to 
annihilate  all  those  who  would  violate  the 
sanctity  of  his  peoples'  territory. 

This  explains  why.  on  that  beautiful,  sun- 
drenched Sunday  morning  which  I  remem- 
ber so  well,  Doris  Miller  did  not  say  to  him- 
self: "It  is  none  of  my  business  what  Is 
going  on  up  here.  I'm  going  to  do  what  I've 
been  trained  to  do,  I'm  going  back  down  be- 
low and  keep  the  coffee  hot."  It  explains  why 
he  did  not  say  to  himself,  "The  captain  does 
not  love  me,  and  I  know  it.  The  captain  does 
not  respect  me,  and  I  know  It:  so  I  will  let 
him  fall  and  I  will  let  him  bleed  and  I  will 
leave  him  exposed  to  strafing."  This  was  not 
possible,  my  beloved  fellow  Americans,  be- 
cause, regardless  of  how  the  captain  felt; 
Doris  Miller  knew  that  with  the  impact  of 
the  first  bomb  on  Pearl  Harbor,  he  and  the 
captain  became  "us",  and  members  of  the 
same  tribe.  Every  man  worthy  of  life  will  die 
that  the  tribe  might  live.  On  the  other  hand. 
It  explains  why,  when  the  precious  moment 
of  action  came,  he  seized  it  and  thereby  ridi- 
culed, in  a  most  effective  way,  those  poli- 
cies, practices  and  attitudes  which  assaulted 
his  dignity  and  trampled  his  manhood. 

The  Navy  today  Is  far  different  from  the 
Navy  in  which  Doris  Miller  served  and  this 
Is  an  understatement.  The  dark  night  of 
racial  superstition — and  racial  prejudice  is 
a  superstition — was  lifted  by  flat  of  a  presi- 
dent named  Harry  S.  Truman.  Truman,  like 
Paraoh  of  old,  decided  at  long  last  to  let 
Doris  Miller's  people  go. 
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As  a  member  of  both  the  black  commu- 
nity and  the  naval  establishment,  as  one  who 
for  twenty-six  years  proudly  wore  the  blue, 
as  one  who  saw  the  transition  from  the  In- 
side, and  as  a  man  who  wears  no  ol,her  man's 
halter,  I  can  say  categorlcaJly  that  racla'  dis- 
crimination as  a  characteristic  of  ofiacial 
naval  policy  is  dead  and  can  never  be 
resurrected. 

Wherever  discrimination  Is  found,  prompt 
measures  are  taken  to  eradicate  it,  and  those 
who  practice  it  surreptitiously,  do  so  at  the 
risk  of  damage  to  their  careers.  Wrongs  of 
the  past  can  never  be  righted  but  the  navy 
moves  aggressively  to  equalize  opportunity 
and  participation  In  every  field,  every  pro- 
gram and  at  every  level. 

Much  has  been  accomplished,  but  not 
enough.  The  record  is  good  but  It  will  be  im- 
proved. The  goal  is  set  and  we  move  steadily 
aJid  determinedly  to  achieve  it. 

The  Navy  especially  solicits  the  help  of  the 
black  community  In  telling  the  Navy's  story. 
Whatever  the  field,  whatever  the  program,  if 
it  is  Navy,  it  is  for  you.  Too  often  a  boy  is 
looking  for  an  opportunity  and  an  opportu- 
nity is  looking  for  the  boy  but  their  courses 
do  not  cross.  Here  is  where  you  come  in — 
make  them  cross.  Do  not  emote  over  past 
exclusions  while  present  opportunities  go 
wanting  and  above  all  do  not  in  point  of  fact, 
confuse  past  practices  with  present  reality. 

Today,  along  with  you  and  along  with  the 
Miller  family,  the  Navy  too  Is  sad  that  heaven 
'  did  not  grant  and  fate  did  not  decree  that 
'  Doris  Miller  should  reach  this  promised  land 
of  integration,  acceptance  and  opportunity. 
He  was  destined  to  die  in  the  wilderness  of 
Inequity,  subordination  and  rejection. 

Providence  did  not  ordain  that  Doris  Miller 
should  live  to  see  how  the  Navy  has  vindi- 
cated his  gallant  deed.  He  saw  no  surgeon 
black  and  proud,  steady  of  hand  and  calm  of 
eye  lancinq,  binding,  curing,  healing  In  naval 
hospitals  throughout  this  land.  He  saw  no 
black  eagle  soar  above,  no  black  navigator 
chart  his  course!  He  saw  no  black  man, 
glasses  raised,  scan  the  horizon  from  the 
skipper's  seat.  But  somehow  in  some  mys- 
terious way.  I  like  to  feel  that  Doris  knows 
that  these  things  have  come  to  pass,  and 
that  he  hastened  their  coming.  And  by 
him  knowing  and  from  his  knowing,  and 
because  of  his  knowing:  somewhere  on  the 
ocean's  flotr,  in  his  tomb  of  steel,  painted 
grey;  the  poor  farm  boy  from  Splgleville; 
the  sharecropper's  son  with  a  tiger's  heart 
can  rest  In  peace. 

Congressman  McClort's  Remarks 
When  it  comes  to  heroes  in  time  of  peace 
or  war.  there  are  no  color  lines,  nor  are  there 
color  lines  which  distinguish  one  human 
being  from  another  in  terms  of  genuine  love 
or  in  terms  of  the  basic  character  of  a  man 
or  woman.  Certainly,  we  are  learning  more 
clearly  every  day  that  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Navy  are  to  be  measured  on  the  basis 
of  their  individual  merit  as  human  beings. 
One  Navy  hero  who  gave  that  last  full  meas- 
ure of  devotion  to  his  nation  and  to  the 
survival  of  his  fellowman  was  Petty  Officer 
Doris  Miller  whom  we  are  honoring  today  In 
dedicating  this  beautiful  enlisted  men's 
Quarters  at  this,  the  greatest  naval  training 
center  in  the  world. 

Men  and  women  of  the  Navy,  I  am  proud, 
indeed,  to  participate  in  this  ceremony  and 
to  pay  humble  and  grateful  tribute  to  Petty 
Officer  Doris  Miller — who  was  decorated  for 
his  bravery  at  Pearl  Harbor — just  30  years 
ago.  and  who  later  gave  his  life — a  great  and 
noble  hero  of  the  Navy — and  a  man  whom 
the  whole  nation  honors  and  respects.  I'm 
pleased  to  know  that  Petty  Officer  Miller's 
mother.  Mrs.  Henrietta  Miller,  has  come  here 
today  from  Texas  to  witness  this  ceremony 
and  that  his  brother,  James  Miller,  Is  also 
with  us. 

Others  who  are  participating  in  this  serv- 
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ice  today  have  recounted  the  events  sur- 
rounding Petty  Officer  Miller's  service  and 
decorations. 

I  appear  today  In  behalf  of  the  Civilian 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
500,000  people  of  this  Congressional  District 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent  in  the 
U.S.  Congress.  In  their  behalf  and  In  my 
Individual  capacity,  I  salute  Petty  Officer  Mil- 
ler and  I  join  in  honoring  his  memory  in  the 
dedication  of  this  great  and  enduring  monu- 
ment. 


January  18,  1972 


ASSESSMENT  OF  24TH  COMMUNIST 
PARTY  CONGRESS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  18.  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  a  government  study  of  the 
24th  Communist  Party  Congress  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  The  con- 
gress was  held  from  March  30  to  April 
9,  1971,  and  the  study  is  based  on  in- 
formation available  through  April  28, 
1971. 

It  focuses  on  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
assesses  Soviet  developments  in  several 
areas,  including  the  party,  the  govern- 
ment, the  economy,  and  its  foreign  rela- 
tions with  China,  Eastern  Euroi>e,  the 
West  and  the  Third  World. 

This  is  a  very  comprehensive  presenta- 
tion, and  one  that  deserves  examination 
by  my  colleagues. 

The  study  follows: 

The  24th  CPSU  Congress:   An 
Assessment 

part  1.  internal  affairs 

/.   The  party 

A.  Brezhnev  Now  Stronger  in  the  Collective 

The  24th  Party  Congress  (March  30-Aprll 
9)  was  largely  a  one-man  show;  the  honors 
paid  to  Brezhnev  by  various  speakers,  the  pre- 
eminence accorded  him  in  the  congress 
proceedings,  in  media  reporting,  and  the 
membership  and  protocol  rankings  of  the 
new  leading  Party  bodies  all  confirmed 
previous  indicators  of  Brezhnev's  increasing 
strength  as  the  top  Soviet  leader.  But  even 
the  transfer  of  four  of  the  top  25  political 
leaders  to  full  membership  on  the  Politburo 
does  not  apepar  to  have  given  Brezhnev  and 
his  coterie  an  automatic  voting  majority  in 
the  Politburo.  Consensus  politics  will  ap- 
parently continue  to  be  practiced  and  will 
probably  put  much  the  same  imprint  on 
Soviet  decision-making  as  has  been  observed 
during  the  post-Khruschev  period. 

Through  skillful  maneuvering.  Brezhnev 
appears  to  have  forged  further  ahead  of  his 
colleagues,  i>artlcularly  Kosygin.  The  addi- 
tion of  several  of  his  outspoken  admirers  to 
the  Politburo  will  probably  dilute  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  incumbents.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  their  promotions  were  made  In 
anticipation  of  the  departure  or  removal  of 
some  of  his  old  colleagues  (Pelshe,  Suslov, 
Podgorny,  and  Kosygin  are  all  over  65).  The 
new  men.  however,  appear  to  be  competent 
but  uninspiring  Party  bureaucrats,  and  their 
votes  would  not  seem  to  herald  marked 
change  in  Soviet  policy.  Moreover,  Brezhnev's 
own  predilections  seems  to  be  centrist  in 
nature  with,  of  course,  a  strong  conserva- 
tive bias.  Since  this  stance  has  been  re- 
flected m  Soviet  policy  under  his  secretary- 
ship, his  stronger  position  in  the  leadership 
does  not  appear  likely  to  generate  policy  In- 
novations over  the  near  term. 


B.  Varied  Treatment  of  Brezhnev's 
Pre-eminence 

That  the  extent  of  Brezhnev's  pre-emi- 
nence In  the  leadership  Is  an  unresolved 
Issue  was  reflected  both  In  the  speeches  at 
the  24th  Party  Congress  and  In  those  at  the 
republic  Party  Congresses  preceding  It.  In 
the  latter,  for  example,  new  Politburo  mem- 
bers Kunayev  and  Allyev,  First  Secretaries 
of  the  Kazakh  and  Azerbaydzhan  Party  orga- 
nizations respectively,  placed  themselves  at 
the  pro-Brezhnev  end  of  the  spectrum  by 
referring  to  him  as  the  "leader  of  the  Polit- 
buro." BodyiU,  First  Secretary  In  Moldavia, 
also  warmly  praised  Brezhnev,  as  did  Usuba- 
llyev  In  Kirgizia. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  stood 
Kebln,  the  First  Secretary  In  Estonia,  who 
failed  even  to  mention  Brezhnev's  name. 
Shelest,  First  Secretary  In  the  Ukraine,  Mash- 
erov  In  Byelorussia,  and  Mzhavanadze  In 
Georgia  also  gave  the  General  Secretary  short 
shrift.  The  remaining  republic  First  Secre- 
taries fell  somewhere  in  between  the  two  ends 
of  the  pole. 

At  the  24th  Party  Congress  Itself  such 
varied  treatment  was  equally  visible,  though 
there  appeared  to  have  been  some  crossing 
of  lines.  Kunayev  and  Allyev  continued  to 
lead  the  panegyrics,  closely  followed  by  Bod- 
yul  and  Maslennlkov,  First  Secretary  of  Gor- 
kly  Oblast  and  a  follower  of  Brezhnev  pro- 
tege K.  F.  Katushev.  Politburo  member 
Mazurov's  Belorussian  colleague  Masherov, 
too,  now  seemed  to  fall  In  line,  mentioning 
Brezhnev  four  times  In  his  speech  and  giv- 
ing him  personal  credit  for  "huge  efforts" 
In  agriculture.  Rashldov,  First  Secretary  in 
Uzbekistan,  also  got  on  the  Brezhnev  band- 
wagon, giving  the  General  Secretary  personal 
credit  for  a  number  of  successful  programs 
and  mentioning  him  warmly  several  times  In 
other  contexts. 

With  the  exception  of  Masherov,  all  the 
above,  plus  Latvian  First  Secretary  Voss, 
Chairman  of  the  Central  Auditing  Commit- 
tee Sizov,  and  Moscow  Oblast  First  Secretary 
Konotop  and  Zolotukhin,  First  Secretary  of 
Krasnodar  Kray,  both  of  whom  are  believed 
to  be  members  of  Polyanskly's  coterie,  fol- 
lowed a  pattern  set  by  Brezhnev  himself  of 
referring  to  the  "collectivity"  of  the  leader- 
ship. In  addition,  most  of  them  signaled 
their  support  for  Brezhnev  by  vocally  back- 
ing his  call  for  changes  in  the  Party  stat- 
utes. Kochinyan.  First  Secretary  in  Armenia, 
Romanov,  First  Secretary  of  the  Leningrad 
Oblast,  and  Ryabov  of  the  Sverdlovsk  Oblast, 
all  chimed  In  with  approval  of  the  contem- 
plated changes  In  the  statutes. 

Slsov,  Maslennlkov  and  Georglyev,  First 
Secretary  of  the  Altay  Kraykom.  expressed  or 
implied  support  for  Brezhnev's  exchange  of 
party  cards.  Neither  Kunayev  or  Allyev  ex- 
pressly mentioned  the  exchange  of  cards  at 
the  24th  Congress  but  both  had  called,  in 
earlier  speeches  at  their  respective  republic 
Party  Congresses,  for  dismissal  from  Party 
ranks  of  members  who  violated  discipline  or 
otherwise  showed  themselves  unworthy  of 
the  title  "Communist." 

Kebln  and  Shelest  were  again  the  most 
lukewarm  toward  Brezhnev  and  his  pro- 
grams. Neither  mentioned  "collectivity,"  nor 
did  they  voice  any  support  for  the  exchange 
of  Party  cards  or  change  of  Party  statutes. 
Kosygin,  Party  cadres  secretary  Kapltonov, 
and  Lithuanian  First  Secretary  Sneehkus 
also  failed  to  voice  support  for  these  latter 
initiatives.  Grlshln,  First  Secretary  of  the 
Moscow  City  Party  Committee  and  Just  pro- 
moted to  full  membership  in  the  Politburo, 
vaguely  supported  changes  In  the  statutes 
but  was  otherwise  rather  unforthcomlng 
with  respect  to  the  General  Secretary  and 
his  programs. 

Several  speakers  clearly  stressed  the  Polit- 
buro when  pinpointing  the  center  of  au- 
thority and  initiatives,  which  Is  in  sharp 
contrast   to   the    long-standing   practice   of 
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describing  the  Central  Committee  as  the 
focus  of  power.  Foreign  Minister  Oromyko 
spoke  about  the  Politburo's  dally  Interest  In 
foreign  affairs,  and  Brezhnev  made  the 
unique  public  statement  that  the  Politburo 
and  Secretariat  meet  weekly.  He  said  that 
the  Politburo  considered  the  most  vital  and 
urgent  questions  of  foreign  and  domestic 
affairs,  but  he  underplayed  the  Importance 
of  the  Secretariat  by  saying  that.lt  dealt 
chiefly  with  personnel  moves  and  checking 
execution.  A  noticeable  fact  was  that  the 
speakers  who  stressed  the  Politburo  were 
often  those  who  appeared  to  be  very  friendly 
toward  Brezhnev. 

Two  subjects  which  had  figured  promi- 
nently In  pre-Congress  political  activity  ap- 
parently were  taboo  at  the  Congress:  the 
two-volume  collection  of  Brezhnev's  works 
which  has  been  widely  published  In  the  lan- 
guages of  several  of  the  republics  as  well  as 
In  a  Russian  edition  of  a  half-mllUon:  and 
the  very  controversial  political  formulation 
of  the  "Politburo  headed  by  Brezhnev."  This 
formula  had  appeared  In  the  second  half  of 
1970  during  Brezhnev's  stumping  tour  of 
Central  Asia  and  was  later  widely  circulated 
in  the  republic  press  in  January  1971.  Al- 
though this  formula  was  carried  in  all  but 
two  of  the  14  republics  Party  newspapers. 
It  failed  to  appear  at  the  24th  Party  Con- 
gress. 

Two  "honored  workers"  at  the  Congress 
drew  attention  to  Brezhnev's  record  as  a 
front-line  warrior  In  World  War  II,  a  subject 
which  Brezhnev  may  feel  receives  too  little 
mention  in  the  heavy  dally  coverage  of  war- 
time reminiscences  in  the  Soviet  press.  Col- 
lective farm  chairman  I.  Mazunov  harked 
back  to  the  Red  Square  victory  celebration 
of  1945  in  which  Brezhnev  participated,  and 
L.  V.  Smlrnova,  an  ex-machlne-gunner,  con- 
fessed to  tears  of  pride  and  Joy  when 
Brezhnev,  "himself  a  former  front-line 
soldier  who  passed  through  the  flames  of 
war,"  praised  the  work  of  veterans. 

C.  Changes  In  the  Politburo 
The  only  change  in  the  Politburo  made 
at  the  Congress  was  the  addition  of  four 
full  members,  of  whom  Moscow  City  Party 
boss  Grlshln  (56),  Kazakh  Party  boss 
Kunayev  (58).  and  Ukrainian  Premier 
Shcherbitskly  (53i  were  previously  candidate 
members.  The  fourth,  F.  D.  Kulakov  (53), 
the  CPSU  Secretary  in  charge  of  agriculture, 
has  had  a  rapid  rise:  he  now  Joins  Brezhnev, 
Suslov,  and  Klrllenko  In  holding  a  CPSU 
secretaryship  and  full  Politburo  membership. 
Kunayev  and  Shcherbiskly  are  believed  to  be 
closely  tied  to  Brezhnev,  and  Kulakov  has 
worked  closely  with  both  Brezhnev  and 
Polyanskiy  in  agriculture.  Grishln's  political 
ties  are  less  clear,  but  his  rise  was  linked 
with  Shelepln's  slow  decline  in  political 
fortunes.  The  addition  of  these  new  men 
lowers  the  average  age  of  the  Politburo  full 
members  from  63  to  61. 

As  was  the  case  in  19^  at  the  23rd  Party 
Congress,  Brezhnev  announced  the  newly- 
elected  Politburo  members  and  Secretaries  in 
an  order  of  ranking  other  than  the  standard 
alphabetical  order.  For  the  most  part,  his  list- 
ings are  consistent  with  the  apparent  stand- 
ings of  political  leaders.  Kosygin  was  dropped 
from  second  to  third  place  In  Politburo 
ranking,  which  possibly  reflects  slip- 
page in  the  role  of  the  government  as  the 
Party  encroaches  upon  the  economic  sphere. 
Podgorny  rose  to  second  place  In  the  Party 
protocol  rankings,  but  this  is  probably  more 
the  result  of  Kosygin's  downw.ird  movement 
than  of  any  significant  accrual  of  power  or 
status  to  Podgorny  (It  Is  also  normal  In  offi- 
cial protocol  that  the  President  ranks  ahead 
of  the  Premier).  Suslov  and  Klrllenko  re- 
tained their  rankings  as  fourth  and  fifth,  re- 
spectively. The  failure  to  give  any  public 
recognition  of  Klrilenko's  role  as  Breznev's 
general  deputy  was  somewhat  surprising. 
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More  significant  was  the  drop  of  RSFSR 
Premier  Voronov  from  fifth  to  tenth  place 
and  that  of  Shelepin  from  seventh  to 
eleventh  place  In  protocol  ranking,  the  low- 
est of  the  Incumbents.  After  the  23d  Party 
Congress  Shelepin  lost  his  CPSU  secretary- 
ship after  being  demoted  In  July  1967  to  lead- 
ership of  the  Soviet  trade  union  movement, 
and  at  the  24th  Party  Congress  he  has  seen 
many  of  his  former  associates  lose  their 
CPSU  Central  Committee  status  subsequent 
to  losing  their  domestic  posts  and  being  sent 
into  diplomatic  exile.  Retention  of  Shelepin 
and  Voronov  on  the  Politburo,  despite  Brezh- 
nev's reported  animus  toward  the  former, 
may  in  large  part  result  from  Politburo  de- 
termination not  to  upset  the  political  bal- 
ance which  has  prevailed  since  the  ouster  of 
Khrushchev  and  suggests  continued  limits  to 
Brezhnev's  power. 

Politburo  listed  by  Brezhnev  at  the  1966  and 
1971  Party  Congresses;  full  members 

1966  1971 

1.  Brezhnev  Brezhnev 

2.  Kosygin  Podgorny 

3.  Podgorny  Kosygin 

4.  Stislov  Suslov 

5.  Voronov  Klrllenko 

6.  Klrllenko  Pel'she 

7.  Shelepin  Mazurov 

8.  Mazurov  Polyanskiy 

9.  Polyanskiy  Shelest 

10.  Shelest  Voronov 

11.  Pel'she  Shelepin 

Grlshln 
Kunayev 
Shcherbitskly 
Kulakov 

Demlchev  dropped  from  first  to  third  place 
in  the  protocol  list  of  Politburo  candidate 
members  and  now  ranks  behind  Andropov 
and  Ustinov.  Demlchev  may  have  slipped 
because  of  regime  dissatisfaction  with  the 
effectiveness  of  Ideology  and  propaganda, 
which  Is  his  area  of  responsibility.  A  con- 
solidation of  all  Ideological  efforts  in  one 
section  of  the  CPSU  Secretariat  was  called 
for  by  Tadzhik  Party  boss  Dzhabar  Rasulov 
in  his  speech  at  the  24th  Party  Congress  who 
said  that  such  a  move  would  eliminate  un- 
necessary "parallelism."  If  this  measure  Is 
carried  out  Demlchev's  position  would  be 
considerably  undermined  should  someone 
else  be  named  to  head  the  consolidated  sec- 
tion. 

The  Increase  in  KGB  representation  on  the 
new  Central  Committee  and  the  protocol 
ranking  position  of  Yuriy  Andropov  appear 
to  be  consistent  with  the  regime's  recogni- 
tion of  the  Importance  of  the  political  police 
as  a  pillar  of  the  system. 

Politburo  listed  by  Brezhnev  at  the  1966  and 

1971  Party  Congresses;  candidate  members 

1966  1971 

1.  Demlchev  Andropov 

2.  Grlshln  Ustinov 

3.  Mzhavanadze  Demlchev 

4.  Rashldov  Rashldov 

5.  Ustinov  Masherov 

6.  Shcherbitskly  Mzhavanadze 

7.  Kunayev 

8.  Masherov 

The  changes  worthy  of  note  in  the  rank- 
ing of  CPSU  secretaries  are  the  rise  of  Kula- 
kov from  tenth  to  fourth  place,  which  clearly 
stems  from  his  advancement  to  the  Polit- 
buro, and  the  exchange  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  places  by  Ustinov  and  Demlchev  with 
Ustinov  the  beneficiary.  Katushev  continues 
to  hold  a  very  Junior  ranking  In  the  Secre- 
tariat, number  nine  of  ten;  despite  top-level 
patronage  he  has  not  managed  to  rise  even  to 
the  number  seven  ranking  once  held  by 
Yurly  Andropov,  his  predecessor  In  the  bloc 
liaison  post.  His  relative  youth  and  lack  of 
seniority  (only  three  years  on  the  Secre- 
tariat)  apparently  are  still  restraining  fac- 
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tors.  This  point  was  underlined  in  the  De- 
cember 19,  1968  issue  of  Pravda  which  used 
the  unique  formula — "Secretary  under  (pri) 
the  CPSU  Central  Committee" — when  refer- 
ring to  Katushev. 

Protocol  listing  of  CPSU  Secretariat  given  by 
Brezhnev  at  1966  and  1971  Party  Con- 
gresses 

1966  1971 

1.  Brezhnev  Brezhnev 

2.  Suslov  Suslov 

3.  Shelepin  (re-  Klrtlenko 

moved  Sep-  Kulakov 

tember  1967)  Ustinov 

4.  Klrllenko  Demlchev 

5.  Demlchev  Kapltonov 

6.  Ustinov  Ponomarev 

7.  Andropov  Katushev 

8.  Ponomarev  Solomentsev 

9.  Kapltonov 

10.  Kulakov 

11.  Rudakov  (died 

July  1966) 

D.  Protocol    Revised   for   Chairing  of  Dally 

Sessions 

Protocol  snubs  were  experienced  by  four 
full  members  of  the  pre-expanslon  Polit- 
buro— Kosygin,  Polyanskiy,  Voronov,  and 
Mazurov  In  that  none  of  them  chaired  ses- 
sions of  the  1971  Party  Congress,  although 
they  had  five  years  ago.  Kosygin  and  Voronov 
received  further  protocol  snubs  which  were 
discussed  previously,  but  the  common  tie  In 
this  case  appears  to  be  that  their  responsi- 
bilities are  governmental  rather  than  Party. 

The  slights  administered  to  the  four  gov- 
ernment leaders  in  respect  to  chairing  dally 
sessions  of  the  Congress  is  in  contrast  to  the 
scrupulous  observance  of  the  protocol  gov- 
erning Politburo  speakers.  At  both  the  23rd 
and  24th  Party  Congresses,  the  same  four 
full  members  of  the  Politburo  gave  speeches: 
Brezhnev,  Kosygin,  Podgorny,  and  Shelest. 

E.  Future  Leadership  Changes  Still  Possible 
The  failure  to  retire  senior  Politburo  mem- 
bers was  consistent  with  the  stana-pat  pos- 
ture of  the  24th  Party  Congress,  but  it  only 
postponed  the  inevitable.  In  view  of  the  age  of 
the  senior  political  leadership,  it  seems  quite 
clear  that  many  of  the  present  Incumbents 
of  the  top  Politburo  posts  will  not  be  in  of- 
fice five  years  hence  at  the  25th  Party  Con- 
gress. The  expansion  of  the  Politburo  from 
11  to  15  full  members  may,  however,  be  a 
prelude  to  an  eventual  rejuvenation  of  the 
top  leadership.  One  possibility  for  change 
exists  in  the  Ukraine  since  it  is  not  clear 
whether  the  newly  promoted  Shcherbitskly 
will  remain  as  Ukrainian  premier  or  will  come 
to  Moscow. 

It  Is  also  possible  that  Pel'she.  now  72,  will 
remain  In  office  as  chairman  of  the 
Party  Control  Committee  only  long  enough  to 
supervise  the  exchange  of  Party  cards  and 
presumed  cleansing  of  Party  ranks  announced 
by  Brezhnev  at  the  Congress.  The  often 
rumored  departure  of  Kosygin  did  not  occur. 
But  at  67  he  might  be  Inclined  to  lay  down 
the  burdens  of  office  once  the  Five-Year  Plan 
is  finally  approved  later  this  year. 

F.  New  Central  Committee  Contains  Few 
Surprises 

As  expected,  the  composition  of  the  new 
Central  Committee  revealed  few  surprises. 
Most  of  the  changes  resulted  from  the  Con- 
gress placing  its  stamp  of  approval  on  pro- 
motions, demotions,  and  transfers  of  person- 
nel since  the  23rd  Congress.  Others  recognized 
retirements  and  death  of  Incumbents  and 
their  replacement  by  rising  younger  officials. 
But  one  fact  emerged  clearly  from  the  com- 
position of  the  new  Central  Committee:  no 
process  of  rejuvenation  Is  underway  if  only 
because  many  of  the  shifts  were  promotions 
within  the  Central  Committee.  The  In- 
creased tenure  in  the  Central  Committee  re- 
flects the  strength  of  the  bureaucracy  but 
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does  not  seem  to  indicate  any  Increased  role 
In  policy  formulation  In  this  regime  except, 
perhaps,  as  a  conservative  constraint. 

The  overall  size  of  the  Central  Committee 
Increased  from  360  to  396,  Including  an  In- 
crease of  46  full  memt)ers  and  a  decline  of 
candidates  from  165  to  155  (see  Table  1). 
Actual  turnover  among  full  members  was  37 
percent;  19  percent  were  dropped  and  17 
percent  were  promoted  from  candidate  status 
and  from  the  Central  Auditing  Commission. 
The  rate  of  change  was  higher  among  the 
candidate  members  and  the  Central  Auditing 
Commission,  although  total  membership  In 
these  categories  fell  slightly.  Most  of  the 
96  Central  Committee  members  who  were 
dropped  had  either  died  (eg..  Marshal  Voro- 
shllov).  retired  (e.g.,  ex-Ambassador  to  Po- 
land Aristov),  or  had  already  been  demoted 
(e.g.,  ex-KGB  head  Semlchastnyy) .  Several, 
however,  had  not  been  known  to  be  In  diffi- 
culty and  their  loss  of  Central  Committee 
status  would  seem  to  presage  their  removal 
from  office   (see  belowK 

The  occupational  and  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  the  new  Central  Committee  closely 
parallels  those  of  1961  and  1966  (see  Table 
2).  What  changes  are  evident  within  cate- 
gories are  largely  compensatory.  The  highest 
profKirtlon  by  occupwitlon  was  and  is  found 
among  the  professional  Party  workers  (42.7 
percent) .  the  apparatchiki.  the  vast  majority 
of  whom  live  and  work  outside  of  Moscow 
(78.1  percent).  Government  is  the  next  larg- 
est category  (36.4  percent);  in  contrast  to 
Party  workers  on  the  Central  Committee, 
they  are  found  primarily  in  Moscow  (68.1 
percent).  Virtually  all  members  of  the  USSR 
Council  of  Ministers  are  represented  as  are 
ranking  government  officials  from  each  of  the 
republics.  Military  and  security  apparatus 
representation  in  the  Central  Committee  in- 
creased slightly  but  remained  numerically 
small.  The  "others"  category,  comprising 
mostly  plant  directors  and  outstanding  work- 
ers, also  remained  small. 

Analysis  of  individual  changes  in  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  shows  that  several  officials  as- 
sociated  with   Brezhnev   have   prospered   at 
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the  24th  Party  Congress.  Among  those 
promoted  were  two  of  hla  personal  as- 
sistants— G.  E.  Tsukanov  and  A.  M.  Alek- 
sandrov-Agentov — but  his  assistant  for  agri- 
culture. V.  A.  Gollkov,  did  not  receive  this 
honor.  Two  key  officials  of  the  CPSU  Sec- 
retariat— K.  U.  Chernenko.  head  of  the  Gen- 
eral Section,  and  G.  S.  Pavlov.  Administrator 
of  Affairs — who  are  also  considered  close  to 
Brezhnev,  were  both  elected  full  members  of 
the  CPSU  Central  Committee. 

The  other  members  of  the  visible  trium- 
virate also  placed  their  aides  on  leading  Party 
bodies.  Two  officials  close  to  Kosygin — A.  K. 
Gorchakov,  head  of  the  Secretariat  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  USSR,  and  M.  S.  Smirty- 
ukov.  Administrator  of  Affairs  of  the  same 
body — were  added  to  the  Central  Auditing 
Commission.  Two  assistants  of  Podgorny  were 
similarly  honored;  L.  M.  Shevchenko,  Pod- 
gorny's  assistant,  and  P.  F.  Plgalev.  head  of 
the  Department  for  Soviets  of  the  Presldum 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet  USSR.  Unlike  Shev- 
chenko, Plgalev  was  a  hold-over  on  the  Cen- 
tral Auditing  Commission  from  1961  al- 
though at  that  time  he  held  a  far  more  Im- 
portant post  In  the  CPSU  Secretariat. 

Future  changes  within  the  CPSU  Secre- 
tariat were  signaled  by  the  altered  status  of 
several  officials.  Four  officials  were  dropped 
from  the  Central  Committee;  A.  S.  Panyush- 
kin  (66),  head  of  the  Cadres  Abroad  Section 
(and  former  Ambassador  to  the  US);  N.  N. 
Organov  (70) ,  head  of  an  unnamed  section; 
S.  A.  Baskakov  (60) ,  deputy  head  of  the 
Heavy  Industry  Section;  and  P.  K.  Slzov  (55) . 
head  of  the  Light  and  Pood  Industry  Sec- 
tion. Slzov  appears  to  be  linked  by  career 
with  Kosygin. 

The  promotion  to  the  Central  Auditing 
Commission  of  I.  P.  Yastrebov.  presently 
First  Deputy  Head  of  the  Heavy  Industry 
Section,  apparently  compensates  for  the  de- 
parture of  S.  A.  Baskakov.  Two  promotions 
of  officials  in  the  Propaganda  Section — A.  N. 
Yakovlev,  First  Deputy  Head,  and  K.  M. 
Bogolyubov.  a  deputy  head — suggests  that 
the  regime  may  be  on  the  verge  of  filling 
the  top  post  in  the  section  which  has  been 
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vacant  since  V.  I.  Stepakov  was  assigned  as 
Ambassador   to   Belgrade. 

Changes  are  apparently  planned  also  in 
the  People's  Control  Committee.  USSR,  since 
the  present  Chairman,  P.  V.  Kovanov  (64), 
was  dropped  from  the  Central  Committee; 
his  deputy,  V.  M.  Churayev,  was  also  de- 
moted from  full  membership  on  the  Central 
Committee  to  the  Central  Auditing  Conmils- 
slon. 

A  change  in  the  government  appears  likely 
since  A.  P.  Volkov  (61),  Chairman  of  the 
State  Committee  for  Labor  and  Wages  USSR, 
has  lost  his  seat  on  the  Central  Committee. 
And  a  change  in  the  Ukrainian  Government 
also  appears  likely  since  N.  A.  Sobol's.  a 
First  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  Ukrainian  SSR,  has  lost  his  seat 
on  the  Central  Committee.  The  loss  of  his 
candidate  membership  in  the  Central  Com- 
mitee  by  N.  D.  Bubnovskly  suggests  that  he 
may  lose  his  rank  as  First  Secretary  of  the 
Khmel'nltskaya  Oblast  Party  Committee  in 
the  near  future. 

Changes  In  the  membership  of  the  trade- 
union  leadership  seem  likely;  trade-union 
secretary  N.  N.  Romanov  and  V.  A.  Podzerko, 
a  secretary  of  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  lost  their  seats  as  candidate  mem- 
bers of  the  Central  Committee.  An  official 
of  the  RSFSR  Council  of  Ministers  also 
lost  his  candidate  member  rank:  Minister 
of  Culture  N.  A.  Kuznetsov. 

The  diplomatic  establishment  increased  its 
representation  on  top  Party  bodies  to  a  high 
of  23.  Both  the  Foreign  Office  representa- 
tion and  the  number  of  ambassadors  to  non- 
bloc  countries  Increased;  for  the  first  time 
the  ambassadors  to  Washington,  Havana, 
and  Chile  achieved  full  membership  on  the 
Central  (Committee.  The  Soviet  Ambassador 
to  Paris  lost  his  Central  Committee  seat, 
but  this  seems  due  more  to  age  (69)  and  his 
possibly  early  departure  than  to  any  dimin- 
ished interest  in  Franco-Soviet  relations. 
It  Is  rumored  that  Abraslmov,  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador to  East  Germany  and  a  full  member 
of  the  Central  Committee,  will  be  assigned 
to  Paris. 


TABLE  1.— OCCUPATIONAL  COMPOSITION  OF  CPSU  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE.  1961,  1966,  1971 


November  1%1 
(22d  CP  Congress) 

April  1966 
(23d  CP  Congress) 

Number      Percent 

April  1971 
(24th  CP  Congress) 

Primary  occupation' 

November  1961 
(22d  CP  Congress) 

Number      Percent 

April  1966 
(23d  CP  Congress) 

April 
(24th  CP  C 

Number 

1971 
.ongress) 

Primary  occupation ' 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Percent 

Full  members: 

Party  workers 

87 
62 
14 
12 
0  . 

175 

49.7 

35.4 

8.0 

6.9 

100.0 

90 
75 
16 
14 
0  . 

46.1 

38.5 

8.2 

7.2 

100 

95 

24 

19 

3 

41.5 

39.4 

10. 0 

7.9 

1.2 

Others..       

Unidentified 

Total 

Total: 

20 

12.9 

13 
5 

7.9 
3.0 

15 

7 

9.7 
4.5 

Government 

Military  and  security 

155 

100.0 

165 

100.0 

155 

100.0 

Otheis  . 
Unidentified... 

150 
116 

32 

32 
0  . 

45.5 

35.1 

9.7 

9.7 

159 

134 

35 

27 

5 

44.2 

37.2 
9.7 
7.5 
1.4 

169 

144 

39 

34 

10 

42.7 

Total    

195 

100.0 

241 

100.0 

Government 

Military  and  security... 

Others .. 

Unidentified 

Total.. 

36.4 
9.8 

Candidate  members: 

Party  workers 

63 
54 
18 

40.7 
34.8 
11.6 

69 
59 
19 

41.8 
35.8 
11.5 

69 
49 

15 

44.5 

31.6 

9.7 

8.6 
2.5 

Government 

Military  and  security.. 

330 

100.0 

360 

100.0 

396 

100.0 

t  Includes  officials  transferred  to  other 

unidentified  work  or  who  were  "retired"  and  those  c 
TABLE  2.-GE0GRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION  OF  C 

ngaged  in  unldentihed  work  who  were  elected  in  Apr 
PSU  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE.  1961,  1966,  1971 

1 1971. 

November  1%1 
(22d  CP  Congress) 

April  1966 
(23d  t?  Congress) 

Number      Percent 

April  1971 
(24th  CP  Congress) 

Number        Percent 

1 
Primary  location  ' 

November  1961 
(22d  CP  Congress) 

Number      Percent 

April  1966 
(23d  CP  Congress) 

April 
(24th  CP  ( 

Number 

1971 
longress) 

Primary  location  > 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Percent 

Full  members: 
Moscow : 

Party  workers 

21 
43 

11 
5 

24,1 
69.3 

78.5 
41.7 

23 
52 

15 

7 

25.6 
69.3 

93.8 
50.0 

23 

70 

19 
10 

23.0 
73.7 

79.2 
52.6 

Military  and 

security 

Others 

Total 

Total: 

Moscow: 

Party  workers 

Government 

Military  and 

security 

Others 

Total 

11 
U 

61.1 
55.0 

11 

4 

57.9 
30.8 

7 
8 

46.7 
53.3 

Government 

Military  and 

67 

43.2 

70 

43.8 

57 

36.8 

security 

Other. 

33 
76 

22 
16 

22.0 
65.5 

68.7 
50.0 

39 
91 

26 
11 

24.5 
67.9 

74.3 
40.7 

37 
98 

26 
18 

Total 

80 

45.7 

97 

49.7 

122 

50.6 

21.9 
68.1 

Candidate  members: 
Moscow: 

Party  workers... 

12 
33 

19.0 
61.1 

16 
39 

23.2 
79.6 

14 
28 

20.3 
57.1 

66.7 
52.9 

(Jovernmenf 

147 

44.5 

167 

47.0 

179 

45.2 

January  18,  1972 


1  Includes  officials  transferred  to  other,  unidentified  work  or  who  were  "retired",  and  those  engaged  in  unidentified  work  who  were  elected  in  April  1971. 


The  only  change  In  bloc  representation  was 
the  promotion  of  the  ambassador  to  North 
Korea  to  the  Central  Auditing  Commission, 
thus  restoring  the  rank  the  position  formerly 
enjoyed.  Several  one-time  associates  of 
Politburo  member  Shelepln,  namely  the  am- 
bassadors to  Copenhagen  (N.  G.  Yegorychev) , 
Canberra  (N.  N.  Mesyatsev),  and  Nairobi  (D. 
P.  Goryunov ) ,  lost  their  seats  on  the  Central 
Committee.  A  small  mystery  Is  connected 
with  the  naming  of  G.  I.  Pomin  as  a  Candi- 
date Member  of  the  Central  Committee;  he 
departed  Mexico  City  to  retire  from  the  diplo- 
matic service  in  early  1970  and  has  not  been 
seen  since.  Whether  or  not  he  Is  still  con- 
nected with  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  is 
unknown.  The  election  of  the  Ambassador  to 
Stockholm,  V.  F.  Mal'tsev,  to  the  status  of 
candidate  member  of  the  Central  Committee 
was  apparently  linked  with  the  decision  to 
make  him  Ambassador  to  Helsinki,  which  was 
announced  at  the  end  of  April.  Mal'tsev  re- 
placed Aleksey  Belyakov  who  held  no  national 
Party  rank  and  may  be  in  difficulty. 

Proportionately  the  largest  change  was  In 
the  security  apparatus.  In  1966  KGB  head 
Semlchastnyy  was  a  full  member  and  the 
ranking  regular  police  chief,  RSFER  MGCP 
Minister  Tikunov,  was  a  candidate.  In  1971, 
these  demoted  members  of  Shelepln  "s  coterie 
were  dropped,  but  overall  security  representa- 
tion went  up  to  five.  KGB  chief  Andropov 
and  MVD  head  Shchelokov,  a  Brezhnev  man, 
were  made  full  members,  and  Andropov's 
three  deputies  received  national  Party  rec- 
ognition: First  Deputy  KGB  head  Tsvigun 
and  Deputy  Chebrlkov  were  named  candi- 
dates, and  Deputy  Tslnev  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Central  Auditing  Commission. 

Military  representation  on  the  Central 
Committee  remained  almost  constant,  but 
there  were  changes  in  composition.  The  com- 
mander of  the  Air  Defense  Forces  (PVO). 
Marshal  Batltskiy.  was  made  a  full  member; 
in  1966  his  predecessor  was  not  made  a  full 
member  and  shortly  thereafter  was  removed 
from  office.  Now  all  major  force  commands 
are  once  again  represented  on  the  Central 
Committee. 

The  deaths  of  several  of  the  aged  marshals 
apparently  opened  up  positions  which  were 
filled  primarily  by  beads  of  field  commands, 
the  relative  Importance  of  which  also  seems 
to  have  changed.  Those  facing  China  were 
upgraded.  The  commanding  generals  of  the 
Par  Hiast  Military  District  (MD)  and  the  new 
Central  Asian  MD  were  made  full  members 
of  the  Central  Committee  and  the  head  of 
the  Transbaylcal  MD  was  named  to  the  Cen- 
tral Auditing  Commission.  The  commanders 
of  the  Group  of  Soviet  Forces,  Germany,  and 
of  the  Leningrad  MD  were  promoted  from 
candidate  to  full  members,  while  Kiev  MD's 
representation  was  dropped  from  full  to  can- 
didate status.  Moscow's  PVO,  the  Central 
Group  of  Forces  (Czechoslovakia) ,  and 
Transcaucasus  MD's  commanders  were  also 
made  candidate  members  for  the  first  time. 
The  latter  two  apparently  replaced  the  chiefs 
of  the  Carpathian  MD  and  of  the  Baku  PVO 
who  were  dropped,  along  with  the  Volga  MD. 
6.  The  Party:   Changes  In  Statutes 

On  Brezhnev's  initiative  the  Congress 
made  three  basic  changes  in  the  Party  Stat- 
utes. The  first  materially  broadened  the 
Party's  formal  right  to  Interfere  In  the  work 
of  ministries'  and  non-economic  agencies. 
The  second  extended  the  Intervals  between 
Party  Congresses  and  lesser  Party  meetings. 
And  the  third  altered  the  traditional  admin- 
istrative-territorial structure  of  Party  sub- 
ordination of  civilian  Party  units  to  take 
Into  account  the  formation  of  production 
associations. 

Primary  Party  organizations  now  have  the 
right  to  controi  the  management  of  cultural, 
education,  research  and  other  institutions, 
in  addition  to  their  long-standing  right  of 
control  over  the  management  of  productive 
enterprises.  This  extension  fills  a  long-stand- 
ing gap  In  the  system  of  Party  controls  and 
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probably  refiects  in  part  leadership  concern 
with  the  apparently  growing  disenchantment 
among  Intellectuals  with  Party  structures.  It 
Is  very  much  in  line  with  the  recent  decree 
criticizing  the  Party  unit  in  the  Lebedev 
Physics  Institute,  the  home  base  of  Academi- 
cian Sakharov  and  other  prominent  dissi- 
dents. 

Of  equal  If  not  greater  Importance,  Party 
organizations  within  ministries  and  com- 
parable state  agencies  have  been  given  the 
right  to  control  their  respective  administra- 
tions and  oversee  the  observance  of  Party  as 
well  as  State  discipline  by  all  employees  of 
the  agency.  Heretofore,  ministerial-type  Par- 
ty organizations  were  specifically  forbidden 
exercise  of  such  rights;  now  they  are  only 
prohibited  from  directly  Interfering  In  the 
activities  of  enterprises  and  Institutions  sub- 
ordinate to  the  ministry,  which  are,  of  course, 
already  monitored  by  local  Party  organs. 
While  ministerial-type  Party  units  still  will 
have  somewhat  less  control  than  their  coun- 
terparts In  other  organizations,  the  formal 
granting  of  even  these  limited  rights  repre- 
sents a  victory  for  the  Party  apparatus  over 
the  government  bureaucracy. 

These  changes  directly  counter  the  thrust 
of  the  23rd  Party  Congress  sigalnst  Party  In- 
terference In  the  operations  of  non-Party 
activities.  Then,  "petty  tutelage,"  defined  as 
direct  action  by  the  Party  apparatus  in  the 
affairs  of  enterprises  and  institutions,  was 
roundly  condemned,  and  the  Party  was  di- 
rected to  exert  its  influence  only  through 
primary  Party  organization  formed  within 
enterprises  and  institutions.  This  theme  was 
totally  lacking  at  the  24th  Congress  not  be- 
cause It  is  no  longer  practiced  but  evidently 
because  it  has  not  proved  effective  enough. 
Rather  than  formally  sanction  the  practice, 
the  Party  chose  to  Ignore  it  and  concentrate 
instestd  on  beefing  up  the  rights  of  primary 
Party  organizations.  The  decision  to  grant 
control  rights  to  them,  moreover,  marks  a 
fundamental  shift  in  organizational  philos- 
ophy. Up  until  now  Party  "control"  was  lim- 
ited to  productive  operations  in  accordance 
with  Marxian  writ;  now  it  Is  being  extended 
to  Intellectual  work  as  well. 

The  Congress  also  decreed  an  extension 
of  the  Intervals  between  its  convocations  and 
those  of  lesser  Party  meetings.  All-Unlon 
Party  Congresses  are  now  to  be  held  at  five 
rather  than  four-year  Intervals,  ostensibly 
to  have  them  coincide  with  five-year  plan  pe- 
riods. Actually,  the  frequency  proviso  has 
usually  not  been  observed,  and  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  Interval  at  the  national  level 
amounts  largely  to  an  ex-post  facto  approval 
of  Congress  timing. 

At  lower  levels,  all  republic  congresses  are 
now  scheduled  for  five  years;  heretofore,  those 
republics  subdivided  Into  provinces  had  a 
four-year  interval  whUe  those  without  pro- 
vincial subdivision,  a  two-year  one.  Pro- 
vincial Party  conferences  are  now  to  be  held 
twice  within  the  five-year  period  rather  than 
once  every  two  years.  Local  Party  convocation 
schedules  remain  unchanged  except  for  those 
large  organizations  which  have  the  rights  of 
a  county  Party  unit.  At  the  lower  levels  at 
least,  the  lengthening  of  the  interval  has  the 
effect  of  lessening  the  accountability  of  Party 
professionals  to  their  so-called  constituents. 

Other  statute  changes  included  granting 
the  right  to  intermediate-level  Party  com- 
mittees to  form  primary  Party  organizations 
within  the  framework  of  several  enterprises 
belonging  to  one  of  the  new  production  as- 
sociations even  though  the  enterprises  may 
be  located  In  different  administrative-terri- 
torial divisions  but  usually  within  the  bound- 
aries of  one  city.  This  represents  a  departure 
from  the  administrative-territorial  approach 
In  the  management  of  civilian  Party  organi- 
zations; the  military  and  security  apparatus 
Party  organizations  follow  the  chain  of  com- 
mand. It  does,  however,  constitute  an  Im- 
provement over  the  muddled  structure  ob- 
taining during  the  sovnarkhos  period  when 
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Party  officials  within  a  given  sovnoTkhoz  fre- 
quently reported  through  different  channels. 
Its  adoption  will  strengthen  the  powers  of 
superior  Party  units  in  whose  territory  pro- 
duction association  headquarters  are  located 
at  the  expense  of  those  which  lack  them. 

H.  Cleansing  of  Party  Ranks 

While  Brezhnev  noted  with  pride  that  the 
Party  now  numbers  almost  14.5  million,  or 
9  percent  of  the  adult  population  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  he  also  expressed  approval  of 
the  marked  slowing  down  in  its  rate  of 
growth  In  recent  years,'  and  went  on  to  call 
for  an  exchange  of  Party  cards.  He  implied 
that  the  Party  has  become  too  large,  un- 
wieldy and  undisciplined  and  that  the  ex- 
change would  be  used  to  weed  out  apathetic 
as  well  as  undesirable  members.  The  Con- 
gress resolution  confirmed  that  the  occasion 
would  be  utilized  to  cleanse  Party  ranks. 
While  a  major  Stalinist-type  purge  Is  un- 
likely, it  is  unclear  how  widespread  or  high 
up  In  the  hierarchy  this  cleansing  of  ranks 
is  expected  to  reach.  Brezhnev's  reference  to 
the  17-year  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  last  exchange,  however,  hints  that  a  net 
decline  In  Party  membership  may  occur,  for 
1953  saw  the  only  such  net  decline  In  the 
post-Stalin  period. 

The  exchange  of  Party  cards  could  also  be 
utilized  against  higher-ranking  figures  in  the 
regime.  Brezhnev  struck  an  ominous  note  in 
his  discussion  of  managerial  deficiencies 
when  he  stated:  "Nobody  Is  appointed  to 
leading  posts  forever.  Comrades."  Another 
hint  that  his  cleansing  of  Party  ranks  might 
extend  upwar4  was  contained  in  the  revela- 
tion that  the  Party  Control  Committee  at- 
tached to  the  Central  Committee  as  well  as 
is  local  counterparts  would  play  a  serious 
role  in  this  operation.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Control  Committee's  Jurisdiction  as  a  prose- 
cutor and  court  of  the  first  instance  is  lim- 
ited to  persons  having  Central  Committee 
status.  As  a  court  of  second  instance.  It  of 
course  encompasses  cases  at  all  echelons. 

In  this  connection,  Brezhnev  noted  in  his 
final  remarks,  as  broadcast  but  not  pub- 
lished, that  a  number  of  communists  who 
had  been  expelled  in  the  past  have  peti- 
tioned for  reinstatement.  He  did  not  identify 
them,  but  mention  at  this  forum  indicates 
that  they  were  once  high-ranking,  and  his 
use  of  the  term  "Communists"  suggests  that 
these  appeals  will  be  heard  favorably.  TTie 
most  prominent  persons  within  this  category 
are  members  of  the  so-called  anti-Party 
group,  such  as  Molotov,  at  least  several  of 
whom  were  quietly  expelled  after  their  re- 
moval from  office.  Reinstatement  would  en- 
able them  to  receive  their  not  inconsiderable 
Party  pensions  and  enable  them  to  die  with 
their  Party  boots  on.  The  Congress  agreed 
with  Brezhnev's  suggestion  that  the  Central 
Committee  take  cognizance  of  the  matter. 
//.  The  Government 

Relatively  little  attention  was  given  at  the 
Congress  to  Soviet  state  organs.  Indeed,  the 
manner  in  which  the  Issue  of  expanded  pow- 
ers for  local  Soviets  was  given  short  shrift 
by  the  leadership  simply  underscores  the  hol- 
lowness  of  the  recent  decrees  on  the  subject. 

The  importance  of  law  and  the  need  for 
stricter  enforcement  of  state  and  labor  dis- 
cipline, however,  received  considerable  atten- 
tion. At  the  republic  congresses,  every  First 
Secretary  without  exception  emphasized  the 
"law-and-order"  theme,  as  did  many  who  ad- 
dressed the  24th  Party  Congress.  In  his  ac- 
countability report  before  the  latter,  for  ex- 
ample. Brezhnev  emphasized  the  Importance 
of  law  and  the  equality  of  all  before  it.  Law 
was  envisaged,  however,  as  a  means  to  en- 
force stricter  discipline,  a  persistent  theme 
throughout  his  speech.  The  emphasis,  there- 
fore, was  on  the  duties  of  the  citizen  before 
the  state  rather  than  on  the  individual's 
rights. 
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Clearly  concerned  over  the  economic  reper- 
cussions of  violations  of  labor  discipline,  eco- 
nomic crimes  ranging  from  embezzlement  to 
petty  pilferage,  "parasitism"  and  low  labor 
productivity  resulting  from  cynicism,  the 
regime  is  turning  to  stricter  enforcement  of 
the  laws  as  a  means  to  crack  down  on  dis- 
senters, nonproducers  and  those  who  siphon 
off  public  funds.  This  is  unlikely  to  have  any 
curative  effects,  however,  since  in  essence 
it  deals  with  the  results  rather  than  the 
causes. 

On  a  related  theme,  Brezhnev,  in  his  re- 
port, emphasized  the  prophylactic  role  played 
by  the  KGB  in  protecting  Soviet  society  from 
the  ever-present  threat  of  imperialist  subver- 
sion. The  security  organs  had  been  strength- 
ened by  more  Ideologically  mature  cadres,  he 
said.  Brezhnev's  remark  that  the  Party  was 
indoctrinating  the  KGB  In  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  socialist  legality,  however,  was  clearly 
designed  to  Imply  that  while  the  hand  of  the 
KGB  was  being  strengthened,  the  Party  had 
no  Intention  of  allowing  It  to  return  to  the 
excesses  of  the  Stalinist  period. 

///.  Other  iJiternal  issties 
A.  Political-Military 

Political-military  relations  appeared  to  be 
quite  harmonious  at  the  Congress.  Hints  of 
military  concern  over  their  share  of  the  re- 
source pie  seen  In  articles  and  speeches  by 
military  leaders  prior  to  its  convocation  were 
not  apparent  during  the  course  of  the  Con- 
gress. Defense  Minister  A.  A.  Grechko  con- 
tinued to  play  up  the  imperialist  threat,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  expressed  gratitude  for 
the  Party's  constant  concern  for  the  armed 
forces  and  for  its  "worthy  attention  to  ques- 
tions of  further  strengthening  the  country's 
defenses." 

There  were  slight  nuances  between  the 
Brezhnev  and  Grechko  speeches.  Grechko 
spoke  of  the  objective  necessity  for  a  con- 
stant strengthening  of  the  armed  forces. 
Brezhnev  asserted  that  "to  strengthen  the 
Soviet  State  means  to  strengthen  its  armed 
forces."  but  he  did  not  promise  Increased 
allocations:  rather,  he  said  the  military  had 
been  provided  with  the  most  modern  weap- 
ons and  Implied  that  the  future  growth  of 
military  industries  would  depend  upon  the 
international  situation. 

The  congress  did  not  attempt  to  establish 
a  doctrinal  definition  of  the  balance  of  force 
between  East  and  West.  Although  Brezhnev 
and  Gromyko  seemed  to  be  at  pains  to  avoid 
appearing  provocative  by  boasting  of  Sovet 
weapons,  both  referred  to  military  strength 
as  one  of  the  underpinnings  of  Soviet  policy 
and  seemed  to  reflect  satisfaction  with  im- 
provement in  the  USSR's  military  position 
vis-a-vis  the  West  In  recent  years.  Most  of 
the  statements  about  Soviet  spending  on  the 
military  establishment  were  cast  in  terms  of 
continuing  Party  concern  to  maintain  the 
Soviet  Union's  defenses,  suggesting  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  the  forces  it  needed  but 
without  measuring  them  against  Western 
forces.  The  exception  was  Defense  Minister 
Grechko  who.  in  rejecting  any  idea  of  West- 
ern negotiation  from  positions  of  strength, 
asserted  that  the  USSR  and  the  socialist 
countries  were  capable  of  meeting  force  with 
greater  force.  Although  Brezhnev  referred  to 
equal  consideration  of  the  security  Interests 
of  both  sides  and  renunciation  of  unilateral 
advantages  as  the  necessary  conditions  for 
success  In  SALT,  he  did  not  refer  to  equality 
or  parity  In  weapons.  The  net  Impression  left 
by  the  congress  materials  was  one  of  aware- 
ness and  satisfaction  with  increasing  Soviet 
military  strength,  but  an  inability  or  reluc- 
tance to  try  to  translate  that  Into  a  pithy  net 
assessment. 

Nonetheless,  the  military  had  little  cause 
for  dissatisfaction.  Brezhnev  emphasized 
that  they  would  get  what  they  needed  to 
defend  socialist  and  communist  gains.  More- 
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over,  the  resolution  of  the  24th  Congress 
gives  somewhat  more  emphasis  to  defense 
than  did  the  23rd  Congress  In  1966.  In  1966, 
the  resolution  called  for  the  CPSU  to  sharpen 
the  vigilance  of  the  people  and  reinforce  the 
country's  defense  potential.  In  1971,  the 
order  Is  reversed.  "The  new  resolution  calls 
first  for  "the  utmost  improvement"  of  de- 
fense might  and  then  for  sharpened  vigi- 
lance. It  adds  that  defense  and  vigilance  are 
one  of  the  Party's  most  important  tasks. 

There  were  no  indications  at  all  during  the 
Congress  of  any  alterations  In  the  relation- 
ship between  the  political  leadership  and  the 
military  establishment.  The  more  extensive 
commitment  of  Soviet  prestige  abroad,  par- 
ticularly than  before  upon  the  marshals  for 
expert  advice.  There  Is  no  evidence,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  indicate  that  their  role  in 
policy-making  has  Increased. 

B.  Cultural  Policies  Unchanged 

After  almost  seven  years  of  progressive  re- 
trenchment from  the  relatively  free-swing- 
ing Khrushchev  days,  the  Congress  found 
relatively  little  left  to  criticize  on  the  cul- 
tural scene.  Hewing  closely  to  the  conserva- 
tive, middle-of-the-road  policies  of  the  re- 
cent past.  Brezhnev  expressed  overall  satis- 
faction with  the  dreary  conformity  which  In- 
creasingly rigid  Party  control  has  clamped 
on  Soviet  culture. 

Despite  advance  speculation,  the  General 
Secretary  dealt  only  superficially  with  the 
perennial  Stalin  issue  which  remains  so  sym- 
bolic of  the  issues  fermenting  below  the 
calm  surface  of  society.  Brezhnev  declared 
the  symbolic  Stalin  dead  and  burled,  his 
legacy  disposed  of  by  past  Party  decisions. 
Solzhenltsyn  and  other  liberal  critics  who 
rally  round  continuing  de-Stallnlzatlon  were 
lumped  together  with  their  Ideological  oppo- 
site numbers,  the  dogmatic  neo-Stallnlsts 
and  both  were  dismls.sed  as  falling  to  the 
left  and  to  the  right  of  the  "principled"  cen- 
trist f>ositlon. 

Chakovskly  was  almost  alone  among  speak- 
ers to  devote  considerable  attention  to  the 
problem  of  Internal  dissent,  which  he  char- 
acterized as  ".>o-called  'intellectual'  anti- 
communism"  designed  to  "corrupt  the  So- 
viet Intelligentsia,  so  to  speak,  from  within." 
He  lumped  together  all  criticism,  foreign 
and  domestic,  as  part  of  the  ideas  "earnestly 
exported  by  our  enemies."  Including  (para- 
phrasing Solzhenltsyn)  the  "allegedly  In- 
evitable necessity  for  every  genuine  artist  to 
find  himself  in  opposition  to  the  State." 
While  cheering  on  oppositionists  In  capitalist 
countries.  Chakovskly  denied  that  artists  In 
.socialist  states  have  the  same  right  to  criti- 
cize their  system,  which  he  claimed  Is  al- 
ready based  on  social  Justice. 

The  final  Congress  resolution,  though  It 
finessed  Chakovskly's  more  substantive 
points,  implied  mild  criticism  of  past  cul- 
tural performance  In  urging  the  creative 
unions  to  pay  "dally  attention"  to  Improve- 
ment of  the  "Ideological  standard  and  pro- 
fessional skill"  of  artists.  But  the  Congress 
overall,  while  avoiding  the  more  dire  alter- 
natives predicted  by  Internal  dissidents  and 
many  foreign  communists,  provided  little 
indication  of  any  change  In  the  direction  In 
which  the  Party  has  been  moving  in  cultural 
policy. 

C.  Youth  Problems  Ignored 

Ideological  and  social  disaffection  among 
young  people  regularly  receives  considerable 
attention  in  the  press  and  was  discussed  at 
nearly  all  the  republic  Party  congresses.  Yet 
this  Issue  was.  like  many  others,  swept  under 
the  rug  In  Moscow.  Komsomol  boss  Tj'azhel- 
nllcov  gave  an  empty  presentation  replete 
with  standard  pledges  of  labor  and  loyalty. 
Though  he  recommended  In  passing  the 
creation  of  a  special  council  to  coordinate 
scientific  research  Into  youth  problems,  with- 
out further  elaboration  It  Is  not  clear  what 
his  organization  might  consider  to  be  the 
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major  trouble  spots  In  youth  work.  Brezh- 
nev's only  substantive  remark  regarding 
youth  contained  a  reconimendation  to  fur- 
ther strengthen  the  "Party  nucleus"  within 
the  Komsomol  by  requiring  new  Party  mem- 
bers to  continue  working  In  the  Komsomol 
until  they  receive  a  regular  Party  assignment. 
This  would,  of  course,  tend  to  increase  even 
more  the  age  gap  between  the  leaders  and 
the  led  in  this  ostensible  youth  organization. 

D.  Increased  Attention  to  Nationalism 

The  Issue  of  nationalism  received  some- 
what greater  attention  at  this  Congress  than 
at  the  23rd,  Including  a  return  to  increased 
deference  to  the  leading  place  of  the  great 
Russian  people  among  Soviet  ethnic  groups. 
This  may  reveal  continuing,  even  Increased 
concern  with  the  stubborn  persistence  of 
antl-Russlan  and  locallst  sentiment.  But  no 
really  new  notes  were  struck  which  have  not 
been  heard  many  times  before  in  other  forum 
and  the  treatment  does  not  seem  to  herald 
any  substantive  policy  changes.  Neither  did 
the  commentary  on  this  problem — which  may 
well  be  worsening — suggest  that  recrudescent 
nationalism  constitutes  a  destabilizing  factor 
at  present. 

Brezhnev  set  the  tone  with  praise  for  the 
"special  role"  of  the  great  Russian  people 
which,  though  a  standard  formulation,  is  a 
theme  he  omitted  in  1966.  He  went  on  to  call 
for  the  "further  gradual  rapprochement  of 
ethnic  groups."  and  while  maintaining  that 
general  state  interests  must  be  balanced 
with  specific  national  concerns,  he  appeared 
to  come  down  on  the  side  of  the  former  In 
expressing  support  for  the  "strengthening" 
of  the  USSR. 

Brezhnev's  rather  vague  remarks  on  the 
subject  five  years  ago  were  largely  limited  to 
exhortations  to  friendship  among  peoples  and 
respect  for  all  nationalities,  and  contained 
only  a  passing  reference  to  rapprochement. 
This  time  around,  he  deferred  to  a  "spirit 
of  deep  respect  for  all  nations"  only  as  an 
addendum  to  a  call  for  an  uncompromising 
attitude  toward  nationalism  and  chauvinism. 
Brezhnev  concluded  with  an  expression  of 
pride  In  the  "new  historical  community — 
the  Soviet  people,"  and  declared  that  the 
past  five  years  had  witnessed  progress  to 
strengthening  the  unity  of  Soviet  society. 
He  promised  to  continue  to  "develop  the 
process  of  drawing  together." 

The  comments  of  republic  Party  first  sec- 
retaries refiected  local  variations  In  the  prob- 
lem of  nationalism  through  the  leaders  of  the 
Ukraine  and  Kazakhstan,  the  two  largest  re- 
publics after  the  Russian  Federation,  again 
this  year  largely  Ignored  the  Issue.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Turkic  republics,  where  tra- 
ditional colonial  relationships  most  obvious- 
ly still  pertain,  went  to  some  lengths  to  dem- 
onstrate that  they  bore  their  yokes  light- 
ly. Klrglz  First  Secretary  Usuballyev  won  the 
honors  for  groveling  obeisance  to  the  great 
Russians  whom  he  praised  for  their  "pro- 
found internationalism,  great  talent,  bril- 
liant Intellects,  generous  hearts,  unselfishness 
constant  readiness  for  self-sacrifice,  and 
magnanimity." 

Uzbek  Party  boss  Rashidov  spoke  of  the 
Russian  people  as  an  "elder  brother  and 
faithful  friend."  while  the  new  Turkmen 
First  Secretary.  Gapurov.  refuted  Western 
"slander"  regarding  "Soviet  colonialism"  In 
Central  Asia.  Another  new  first  secretary, 
-*.zerbaydzhan  Party  leader  Allyev,  may  have 
reflected  deep-seated  concern  over  the  Lssue 
(and  perhai>s  some  inclination  to  pass  the 
buck)  In  asking  for  more  theoretical  work 
on  the  rapprochement  of  nations,  research 
which  would  correct  the  "one-sided"  Ideologi- 
cal concentration  on  the  development  of  In- 
dividual republics. 

Speakers  from  those  republics  with  signifi- 
cant emigre  populations  overseas.  I.e.,  the 
Baltic  states  and  Armenia,  placed  somewhat 
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more  emphasis  on  the  external  threat  posed 
by  lmi>eriallst  encouragement  of  bourgeois 
nationalism.  Lithuanian  Party  head  Snech- 
kus  Joined  his  Baltic  conuudes  in  denouncing 
the  machinations  of  emigre  organizations, 
while  adding  a  reference  to  the  use  of  na- 
tionalist "criminals'  which  probably  reflects 
his  embarrassment  over  the  Lithuanian  hi- 
jack case. 

Though  Latvian  First  Secretary  Voss'  pre- 
decessor. Arvld  Pel'she,  had  prospered  while 
largely  avoiding  the  issue  of  nationalism  five 
years  ago,  Voss  addressed  himself  to  the  need 
to  acknowledge  the  primacy  of  multinational 
interests  and  spoke  of  the  "objective  neces- 
sity" for  the  mutual  exchange  of  workers 
amoiig  republics.  Voss  cautioned  against  both 
"thoughtless  haste  or  artlflclal  restraint"  on 
the  issue,  but  promised  to  "expose  the  bear- 
ers" of  nationalistic  views.  In  these  com- 
ments he  returned  to  the  theme  of  an  earlier 
Pravda  article  In  which  he  assailed  national- 
ist Latvian  officials  for  opposing  industrial 
projects  which  could  bring  In  non-Latvian 
workers  and  dilute  the  native  population. 

Estonian  First  Secretary  Kebln  produced 
somewhat  unique  phraseology  in  proxpotlng 
the  "enrichment  and  flowering  of  the  multi- 
national Soviet  culture"  whUe  omitting  any 
attendant  genuflection  to  rapprochement  of 
peoples  or  the  pre-eminence  of  Russian  cul- 
ture. Incidentally,  Kebln  was  almost  alone 
among  republic  first  secretaries  In  Indicat- 
ing no  real  concern  with  nationalistic  mani- 
festations In  his  speech  to  his  own  republic 
congress. 

It  was  perhaps  typical  of  the  avoidance  of 
many  issues  at  the  Congress  that  no  speaker 
mentioned  the  agitation  of  the  Crimean 
Tatars  for  repatriation  to  their  homeland  and 
of  many  Jews  for  emigration  to  Israel.  These 
are,  of  course,  two  of  the  most  troublesome 
nationality  problems  facing  the  present 
regime.  Zionism  was  mentioned  by  several 
speakers,  most  notably  by  Literary  Gazette 
editor  Chakovskly,  but  only  in  an  Interna- 
tional context. 

Another  cluster  of  issues  closely  connected 
with  the  nationality  question  was  sidestepped 
by  delaying  publication  of  the  preliminary 
1970  census  results  until  the  delegates  had 
all  gone  home.  The  census  revealed  that  a 
number  of  ethnic  groups  have  registered  a 
net  decline  In  numbers  while  others  have 
entered  Into  incipient  population  decline. 
The  Jews,  down  a  surprising  5.2  percent  since 
1959,  are  the  most  prominent  losers  in  the 
former  category,  and  the  hard-pressed 
Latvian  and  Estonian  minorities  In  the  lat- 
ter. While  ethnic  Russians  retained  an  over- 
all majority,  the  percentage  of  Slavic  peoples 
as  a  group  In  the  USSR  declined  under  the 
onslaught  of  the  explosive  Central  Asian 
birth  rates. 

Advance  knowledge  of  these  widely  diver- 
gent demographic  trends  may  well  have  un- 
derlain the  anxiety  over  nationalism  appar- 
ent in  the  Congress  deliberations.  The  Cen- 
tral Asian  demographic  challenge  may  also 
have  spurred  Brezhnev's  announcement  of 
new  measures  to  make  It  easier  for  working 
mothers  to  bear  and  care  for  children  and 
provision  of  cash  payments  for  children  of 
poorer  families.  Though  these  measures  may 
have  the  effect  of  raising  birth  rates  overall, 
the  assistance  to  working  mothers  will  have 
a  stimulative  result  primarily  among  Eu- 
ropean populations  in  which  a  high  propor- 
tion of  women  are  employed. 

/v.  The  economy 
A.  New  Economic  Five-Year  Plan  Continues 
Established  Policies 
Continuity,  the  banner  word  epitomizing 
the  scenario  and  the  outcome  of  the  recently 
concluded  24th  CPSU  Congress,  was  mani- 
fest also  In  the  economic  plans  for  the  cur- 
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rent  five-year  period.  The  CPSU  directives 
for  the  drafting  of  the  Ninth  Five-Year  Plan 
(1971-75),  published  In  February  after  30 
months'  delay  and  approved  with  only  minor 
changes  by  the  Congress,  chart  no  novel 
departures  from  the  policy  trends  established 
during  the  first  five  years  of  the  present 
leadership.  Most  major  Indicators  of  econoni- 
Ic  growth  are  slated  to  Increase  at  rates  about 
equal  to  or  below  both  the  planned  and 
actual  figures  for  1966-70,  and  there  Is  no 
evldci.ce  of  any  major  reshuffling  of  re- 
sources among  the  three  principal  claim- 
ants— aefense.  Investment,  and  consumption. 
The  apparent  moderation  In  setting  the 
targets  and  a  lack  of  novel  policy  departures 
are  In  accord  with  the  regime's  generally  con- 
servative posture  and  seem  to  represent  a 
compromise  along  established  lines.  The  lack 
of  detail  compared  to  the  past  allows  for 
flexibility  1.1  Implementation  but  rnay  also 
suggest  a  continuing  lack  or"kgreement.  For 
a  number  of  reasons,  however,  even  the  seem- 
ingly moderate  targets  may  turn  out  to  be 
too  ambitious. 

B.  Review  of  Main  1970  Results 
Both  the  directives  and  the  principal 
speakers  reviewed  the  main  economic  results 
in  1970.  the  final  year  of  the  Eighth  Five- 
Year  Plan  (1966-70),  which  brought  a  steep 
upturn  In  the  growth  rate  of  overall  out- 
put, chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  superior  per- 
formance of  agriculture.  In  assessing  the 
results.  Brezhnev  and  other  main  speakers ' 
repeated  the  by  now  standard  offtclal  claim 
that  the  basic  tasks  of  the  1966-70  plan,  set 
by  the  23rd  CPSU  Congress  In  April  1966, 
were  successfully  achieved.' 

This  claim  is  entirely  unwarranted,  since 
what  was  actually  achieved  was  the  fulfill- 
ment (or  a  slight  overfulfillment)  of  revised 
targets,  twice  scaled  down  from  the  original 
levels  by  substantial  margins.  Both  down- 
ward revisions,  necessitated  by  the  econ- 
omy's lag  behind  the  original  targets,  took 
place  at  what  the  regime  must  have  con- 
sidered politically  most  inopportune  mo- 
ments— the  first  in  October  1967.  on  the 
eve  of  the  50th  annlvesary  of  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution;  the  second  In  December  1969,  on 
the  eve  of  Lenin's  Centenary.  Even  a  veiled 
acknowledgement  of  a  failure  to  meet  the 
original  goals  from  the  forum  of  a  Party 
Congress  clearly  proved  unpalatable  to  the 
leadership. 

The  unwarranted  claim  that  the  original 
1966-70  targets  were  on  the  whole  met  Is 
belled  with  particular  clarity  by  output  sta- 
tistics for  key  industrial  commodities,  al- 
though agriculture.  Investment  (Including 
housing  construction),  and  labor  produc- 
tivity also  fell  short  of  their  mark  (see  Tables 
3  and  4).  The  targets  for  money  incomes 
and  real  per  capita  Incomes,  set  at  relatively 
modest  levels,  were,  however,  somewhat  over- 
fulfilled. The  official  assessment  of  the  1966- 
70  results  Is  plainly  Intended  to  convey  the 
political  message  that  the  present  leadership 
has  faithfully  carried  out  the  mandate  of 
the  23rd  Party  Congress,  and  thus,  by  Impli- 
cation, deserves  continuing  confidence  and 
support. 

National  Income.  The  growth  rate  of  na- 
tional Income  In  1970,  as  reported  in  the 
plan  fulfillment  report  published  In  Febru- 
ary and  cited  by  the  main  speakers  at  the 
Congress,  reached  8.5  percent,  nearly  twice 
the  rate  reported  for  1969,  bringing  the  1966- 
70  annual  average  to  7.1  percent  and  the 
overall  increase  for  the  five-year  period  to 
41  percent.  The  latter  figure  represents  the 
upper  limit  of  the  original  target  (38  to  41 
percent)  and  Is  suspect,  since  the  output  of 
most  Important  individual  commodities  fell 
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far  short  of  the  stated  goals.  The  same  reser- 
vation applies  in  particular  to  industry, 
where  overall  production  goals  assertedly 
were  either  met  or  slightly  exceeded,  while 
the  bulk  of  Individual  Industrial  commodi- 
ties fell  far  short  of  the  original  output  goals. 

Industry.  Overall  Industrial  output  in  1970 
registered  a  slight  acceleration  In  the  rate 
of  growth,  officially  reported  at  8.3  percent, 
reversing  the  declining  trend  of  the  preceding 
two  years.  For  the  fourth  consecutive  year, 
the  rate  of  output  of  consumers'  goods 
("Group  B")  registered  a  slight  edge  over 
that  of  producers'  goods  ("Group  A") ,  but  for 
the  five-year  period  as  a  whole  "Group  A" 
goods  output  retained  a  small  margin  over 
"Group  B"  goods  overall  growth  rate.*  The 
traditional  emphasis  on  rapid  growth  of 
producers'  goods  output  since  the  launching 
of  the  First  Five-Year  Plan  (1928-32)  had 
Increased  Its  proportion  In  the  total  Indus- 
trial output  from  40  percent  In  1928  to  over 
74  percent  in  1966  and  correspondingly  had 
reduced  the  proportion  of  consumers'  goods 
from  60  to  less  than  26  percent.^  These  pro- 
portions have  remained  virtually  unchanged 
to  date.  Despite  the  slightly  Increased  em- 
phasis on  a  stepped-up  production  of  con- 
sumers' goods,  the  largest  output  growth 
rates  In  1970  were  posted  by  branches  or 
lines  of  production  which  are  essential  for 
the  modernization  of  the  economy,  such  as 
machine-building  and  metalworklng  di  per- 
cent), the  chemical  Industry  (12  percent), 
and,  within  these  branches,  the  production 
of  Instruments,  means  of  automation,  and 
control  systems  (21  percent),  mineral  fer- 
tilizers (20  percent),  and  plastics  and  syn- 
thetics resins  (15  percent). 

Agriculture.  The  farm  sector,  which  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  1970  spurt  In  the 
growth  rate  of  national  Income,  registered  an 
increase  In  overall  output  of  8.7  percent,  fol- 
lowing a  drop  of  3-4  percent  in  1969.  to  a 
total  valued  at  85.8  billion  rubles.  That  the 
regime  regards  the  1970  upturn  as  a  tem- 
porary —  If  not  fortuitous  —  development 
which  cannot  be  sustained  over  a  longer  term 
is  evident  from  the  growth  targets  set  for 
the  current  five-year  period  for  both  agricul- 
ture and  the  non  agricultural  sectors  (see 
below). 

The  output  of  grain,  the  crucial  crop, 
reached  over  186  million  metric  tons  ( bunker 
weight,  Including  excess  moisture  and  Im- 
purities), which  will  yield  an  estimated  150- 
155  million  metric  tons  of  usable  grain  (of 
standard  moisture,  net  of  Impurities).  It  is 
noteworthy  that,  unlike  the  other  statistics 
on  the  1970  result  cited  In  the  directives  and 
mentioned  by  several  speakers  at  the  Con- 
gress, the  figure  on  grain  production  had  not 
been  officially  announced  previously.  A  prize 
political  plum.  Its  release  was  obviously  de- 
layed to  be  proffered  by  the  proper  person 
from  the  proper  forum  and  to  add  another 
feather  to  Brezhev's  cap. 

Consumer  Welfare.  The  relatively  moderate 
1966-70  targets  for  Increases  In  money  and 
real  Incomes  of  both  urban  and  rural  labor 
forces  were  overfulfilled  (see  Table  3)  — 
money  incomes  of  workers  and  employees  by 
a  fairly  wide  margin,  largely  because  of  the 
regime's  inability  to  keep  wages  and  salary 
expedlt\u-es  in  check.  The  gap  between  urban 
and  rural  Incomes  was  somewhat  reduced  but 
still  remains  wide."  Expenditures  from  the 
social  consimiption  funds  also  increased  fast- 
er than  planned  (possibly  reflecting  salary  In- 
creases for  teachers,  health  services  person- 
nel, pension  Increases,  etc. )  a-s  did  retail  trade 
turnover.  Nevertheless,  savings  deposits  con- 
tinued to  Increase  at  the  rat«  of  about  20 
percent  annually  throughout  the  quinquen- 
nium, attesting  to  continuing  inadequacy  of 
the  supply  of  acceptable  goods  and  serv"ices 
at  the  going  prices,  and  further  aggravating 
the  latent  inflationary  pressures. 
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C.  Main  Targets  for  1971-75 
The  directives  Imply  an  average  annual  In- 
crease In  national  Income  over  the  next  Ave 
years  of  6.7  percent,  which  Is  somewhat  be- 
low the  average  annual  rate  achieved  during 
1966-70  and  substantially  below  that  claimed 
for  1970  (see  Table  3).  This  lowering  of  sights 
on  growth  may  have  been  mainly  prompted 
by  an  anticipated  slowdown  in  the  rates  of 
labor  and  capital  Inputs  which  Is  to  be  at 
least  partially  offset  by  step  Increases  In  pro- 
ductivity and  a  marked  improvement  in 
procuct  quality  and  durability,  which  the 
regime  has  come  increasingly  to  recognize  as 
an  effective  substitute  for  growth  per  se.  To 
this  end.  the  directives — as  well  as  the 
SF>eeches  of  the  principal  rapporteurs  at  the 
Congress — lay  great  stress  on  the  need  to  ac- 
celerate the  pace  of  technological  progress, 
but  offer  no  concrete  reclp>e  for  a  speedy  at- 
tainment of  this  objective. 

Industry:  Producers'  vs.  Consumers'  Goods. 
In  Industry,  some  slowdown  is  also  indicated 
by  the  projected  growth  rates  for  both  over- 
all output  and  (with  some  exceptions,  most 
notably  motor  vehicles  i  Individual  Indus- 
trial commodities  (see  Tables  3  and  4).  For 
the  first  time  since  the  launching  of  the 
First  Five- Year  Plan  (1928-32),  the  direc- 
tives for  the  drafting  of  the  current  plan 
call  for  the  output  of  consumers'  goods  to 
grow  at  a  slightly  higher  rate  than  that  of 
producers'  goods  during  the  entire  five-year 
period,  continuing  a  policy  Initiated  on  an 
annual  basis  in  1968.  But  heavy  Industry 
and  particularly  the  branches  and  lines  of 
production  which  are  key  to  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  entire  economy  retain  their  high 
priority:  these  include  electric  power  gen- 
eration, chemical  and  petrochemical  Indus- 
tries, machine-building,  instrument-making, 
production  of  means  of  automation,  com- 
puters and  equipment  for  mechanizing  la- 
bor-Intensive operations.'  Despite  the 
window-dressing,  the  traditional  pattern  of 
priorities  seems  virtually  unchanged. 

Agricultural  Goals.  Overall  output  of  the 
farm  sector  is  scheduled  to  rise  by  20  to  22 
percent  over  the  next  five  years,  or  at  the 
same  overall  rate  as  It  bad  registered  dur- 
ing  1966-70.   The  production  of  grain,  the 
pivotal  crop,  is  to  reach  the   annual   average 
of  195  million  metric  tons   (bunker  weight, 
providing  some   160  million  metric  tons  of 
usable  grain).   The  three-pronged  program 
of      complex      mechanization,      large-scale 
chemicalization  and  land  Improvement,  ini- 
tiated In  1965,  but  lagging  behind  the  orig- 
inal schedule,  Is  to  continue  at  a  somewhat 
accelerated   pace.   To   Implement   this   pro- 
gram,  agriculture   is   to  receive   129   billion 
rubles   or   about   one-quarter   of   the   total 
investment  funds  of  some  490  billion  rubles. 
D.  Consumer  Program  Oets  Top  Billing 
Most  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the  Con- 
gress,   with   the   notable   exception   of   Ko- 
sygln,"    played    the    highly-advertised    con- 
sumer-orientation of  the  current  Five- Year 
Plan  (a  theme  accepted  uncritically  by  many 
a    Western    newsman)     to    the    hilt — albeit 
without  Justification.  Brezhnev  In  particu- 
lar, took  great  pains  to  give  the  new  Plve- 
Year  Plan's  consumer  program  a  prominence 
which    is    totally   unwarranted    by   the   ad- 
duced  figures.   While   there   Is  little  doubt 
about  the  regime's  earnestness  In  seeking  to 
provide     tangible     material     Incentives     to 
stimulate  greater  and  more  productive  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  the  working  population, 
and  while  the  directives  describe  the  need 
for  a  marked  Improvment  In  the  consumers' 
lot  as  "the  main  task  of  the  Five- Year-Plan," 
they  add  the  usual  caveat  that  this  objective 
can  only  be  achieved  on  the  basis  of  high 
rates   of   production   throughout    the   econ- 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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omy,  particularly  in  agriculture,  based  on 
steep  increases  in  productivity,  product 
quality,  and  efficiency  in  general. 

While  the  output  of  consumers'  goods  over 
the  next  five  years  is  slated  to  increase  at  a 
slightly  higher  rate  than  that  of  producers' 
goods,  the  planned  overall  rate  of  Increase 
Is  lower   than   that   claimed  to   have    been 
achieved  during  the  Eighth  Pive-Year  Plan 
(1966-70)    (see  Table  3).  Furthermore,  the 
overall  increases  planned  for  the  light  and 
food  industries — the  two  main  contributors 
to  the    total  volume  of  consumers'  goods — 
are  scheduled  at  levels  far  below  that  sched- 
uled for  consumers'  goods  eis  a  whole,'  indi- 
cating that  the  regime  is  banking  heavily  on 
a  dramatic  Increase  in  the  supply  of  durable 
consumers'   goods,    whose   output   has   been 
growing  fast  from  a  still  small  base,  and  on 
additional  supply  from  heavy  Industry  enter- 
prises, which  In  the  past,  despite  continuous 
exhortations  by  the  regime,  have  found  pro- 
duction of  consumers'  goods  from  scrap  ma- 
terials   unprofitable.   The   low   overall    rates 
planned   for  the  light  and  food  Industries 
and  the  very  narrowness  of  the  gap  projected 
for  the  growth  rates  of  consumers'  and  pro- 
ducers' goods,  respectively,  suggest  continu- 
ing division  within  the  regime  on  this  Issue 
or,  at  best,  an  Intent  to  continue  the  policy 
of   carefully    doled,   gradual   concessions  to 
the  consumer.  Although  the  specific  targets 
of  the  consumer  program  may  have  been  set 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Polish  riots  of 
December  1970,  the  packaging  and  presenta- 
tion of    the  program  by  Brezhnev  seem  to 
have  been  motivated  by  those  events. 

The  planned  Increases  In  minimum  wages, 
increases  in  pay  of  medium-paid  workers, 
introductions  of  regional  pay  differentials 
based  on  the  arduousness  of  working  condi- 
tions. Increases  in  minimum  pensions,  grants 
and  allowances  for  some  families.  Increased 
maternity  benefits  and  student  stipends.  In- 
creased payments  to  the  disabled,  selective 
reductions  of  Income  taxes,  and  other  bene- 
fits are  phased  over  the  entire  five-year 
period.""  Average  Increases  In  money  earn- 
ings of  workers  and  employees.  Income  of 
collective  farmers  from  the  communal  econ- 
omy (both  cash  and  in  kind),  expenditures 
from  the  social  consumption  fund,  retail 
trade  turnover,  and  real  per  capital  income 
of  the  working  population  are  all  planned  to 
Increase  at  lower  rates  than  were  registered 
during  1966-70  (see  Table  3) .  The  post-Stalin 
policy  of  narrowing  the  gap  between  the 
urban  and  rural  living  standards  Is  to  be 
continued,  but  the  gap  will  still  remain 
wide  by  the  end  of  the  current  Plve-Year 
Plan  even  If  the  policy  Is  successfully  Im- 
plemented." 

E.  Economic  Policies  Remain  Contentious 
Glimpse  of  disagreements  over  economic 
policies  that  doubtless  simmered  beneath  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  Congress  were  caught 
m  several  speeches  there  and  In  those  at 
the  republic  congresses  Immediately  preced- 
ing It.  Prominent  among  these  were  the  pe- 
rennial problem  of  resource  allocation,  which 
appeared  In  several  variants,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  efficacy  of  the  economic  reform 
adopted  In  1965  but  subsequently  watered 
down. 

Allocation  of  Resources.  Persisting  differ- 
ences over  the  allocation  of  resources  were 
expressed  In  the  contexts  of  light  versus 
heavy  Industry,  agriculture  versus  Industry, 
and  military  versus  civilian  sectors. 

In  his  accountability  report,  for  example, 
Brezhnev  seemed  to  be  defending  his  In- 
creased attention  to  consumer  goods  (even  If 
largely  cosmetic)  against  diehard  exponents 
of  heavy  Industry.  He  reminded  them  that 
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Lenin  himself  had  pointed  to  consumers' 
goods  as  the  ultimate  objective  of  the  manu- 
facture of  producers'  goods.  He  gave  assur- 
ances that  attention  to  heavy  Industry  and 
defense  would  not  be  reduced  In  the  future, 
and  said  that  in  the  past  there  had  been  no 
choice  but  to  sacrifice  allocations  for  con- 
sumers' goods  so  that  the  Industrial  base 
might  be  strengthened.  But  times  had 
changed,  he  declared,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
now  had  the  economic  potential  to  direct 
larger  Investment  to  light  Industry.  And  in 
what  could  only  have  been  seen  as  a  rebuke 
to  the  heavy  Industry  lobby,  he  condemned 
those  who  "subjectively"  opposed  the  con- 
sumer goods  program.  He  warned: 

"What  was  explicable  and  natural  In  the 
past  when  other  tasks  were  In  the  foreground 
Is  unacceptable,  comrades,  In  present  conduc- 
tions. And  If  some  comrades  do  not  take  this 
Into  account,  the  Party  has  the  right  to  see 
in  such  attitudes  either  a  lack  of  understand- 
iiig  of  the  essence  of  its  policy  ...  or  the  de- 
sire to  Justify  their  inactivity." 

For  reasons  which  remain  obscure,  how- 
ever, Pravda  carried  this  passage  In  the  ac- 
count of  his  speech  while  it  deleted  his  broad- 
cast comment  that  producers'  goods  account 
for  74  percent  of  total  Industrial  output  while 
consumers'  goods  account  for  only  26  percent. 
The  agricultural  lobby's  long-standing 
grievances  against  heavy  Industry  exponents 
were  alsa  given  expression.  For  example  G  S 
Zolotukhln.  First  Secretary  in  Krasnodar 
Kray  and  believed  to  be  a  member  cf  the 
Polyanskiy  coterie,  insisted  that  "comrades  " 
at  all  levels  must  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  Importance  of  agricultural  production 
and  must  "rebuff  and  correct  those  who  .still 
do  not  fully  comprehend  agriculture's  role 
and  requirements."  Perhaps  significantly, 
these  controversial  passages  which  Implied 
criticism  of  the  industrial  lobby  were  deleted 
from  Izvestiya's  account  of  Zolotukhin's 
speech  but  not  from  Pravda's. 

Resource  allocations  were  less  of  a  con- 
tentious issue  at  the  republic  Party  con- 
gresses—or perhaps  the  disagreements  were 
simply  articulated  less  sharply.  Differences 
were  nonetheless  visible.  While,  for  example, 
virtually  every  major  speaker  at  the  republic 
congresses  called  for  higher  living  standards, 
there  were  differences  as  to  how  to  go  about 
achieving  them.  The  majority  stressed  more 
oonsumers"  goods  at  the  key  eloment,  but 
Byelorussia  Party  chief  P.  M.  Masherov,  a 
8upiK>rter  of  Politburo  member  K.  T.  Mazu- 
rov,  gave  them  short  shrift.  Rather,  his  em- 
phasis was  on  higher  wages,  which  In  turn 
would  be  brought  about  by  increased  produc- 
tivity. As  further  evidenoe  that  he  favored 
heavy  and  military  Indtistries  over  light  he 
stated  flatly  that  the  Soviet  people  are  "will- 
ing to  make  any  sacrifice"  In  order  to 
strengthen  their  armed  forces,  thus  Implying 
that  they  would  be  willing  to  do  without  the 
consumers*  goods  Brezhnev  has  been  talking 
about,  (Given  this  position  on  MasheroVs 
part.  (It  was  rather  dubious  that  he  was 
among  those  lauding  Brezhnev  at  the  Mos- 
cow Congress.) 

Brezhnev  adherents  Usubaliyev  in  Kirgizia 
and  Aliyev  In  Azerbaidzhan  followed  the 
same  general  pattern  as  Masherov,  though  in 
somewhat  muted  form.  They,  like  Mzhava- 
nadze,  the  Georgian  Party  leader,  pointed  to 
consumers'  goods  but  were  more  emphatic  In 
urging  defense  needs.  Why  Aliyev  and  Usuba- 
liyev, who  normally  hew  closely  to  Brezhnev's 
line,  should  have  given  relatively  more  stress 
to  defense  than  to  consumers'  goods  while 
their  chief  was  giving  exactly  the  reverse  em- 
phasis remains  a  mystery. 

In  another  context,  the  extreme  paucity  of 
data  on  Investment  in  the  directives  of  the 
24th  CPSU  Congress  contrasts  sharply  with 
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those  of  the  23rd  Congress,  held  in  1966, 
and  suggests  that  specific  allocations  of  re- 
sources among  the  various  sectors  and 
branches  (except  for  agriculture  for  which 
the  allocation  was  approved  last  July)  con- 
tinue to  be  a  subject  of  indecision.  Both 
Brezhnev  and  Kosygln  cited  some  specific 
figures — notably  planned  investments  in  the 
light  and  food  Industries — but  Brezhnev's 
subsequent  remarks  suggested  that  the  source 
of  the  funds  intended  for  these  industries 
was  by  no  means  assured  and,  at  any  rate, 
neither  the  draft  nor  the  approved  directives 
cited  the  figures.  Kosygln  also  stated  that 
"there  are  to  be  essential  changes  In  the  size 
of  capital  Investments  in  Individual  branches 
of  the  economy,"  and  mentioned  approximate 
percentage  increases  intended  for  some 
branches,  but  gave  no  specific  absolute  fig- 
ures. In  any  event,  the  allocation  of  resources 
should  be  finalized  before  August  1,  the  latest 
of  a  number  of  deadlines  set  for  the  drawing 
up  of  the  final  draft  of  the  Five- Year  Plan, 
which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme 
Soviet  economic  and  budgetary  commissions 
by  September  1 . 

Economic  Reform.  Further  indications  of 
political  infighting  were  seen  also  over  the 
issues  of  economic  reform  and  planning.  At 
the  republic  Party  congresses,  the  majority 
of  speakers  ignored  the  economic  reform  Issue 
altogether  and  those  who  did  mention  It  gen- 
erally did  so  In  the  context  of  unfulfilled  ex- 
pectations. At  the  Moscow  Congress.  Brezhnev 
and  Party  officials  generally  gave  the  reform 
short  shrift  and  then  usually  critically. 
Moldavian  Party  leader  Bodyul,  for  example, 
lambasted  Gosplan,  which  is  directed  by 
Kosygln  adherent  Baybakov,  for  Its  ineffec- 
tive administration  of  the  reform. 

Kosygln  himself,  while  praising  the  re- 
form's efflcEu:y,  seemed  rather  defensive  on 
the  issue,  and  emphasized  that  reform  is  not 
a  one-shot  affair  but  a  continuing  pnxesa. 
Aside  from  saying  that  it  would  be  extended 
to  the  remainder  of  the  economy.  Including 
the  service  sector,  however,  he  gave  no  hint 
of  Its  further  development.  On  the  contrary, 
he  strongly  endorsed  the  concept  of  central- 
ized planning,  equally  strongly  rejected  the 
idea  of  giving  greater  play  to  market  forces, 
and  implied  that,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
improvement  of  economic  performance  will 
be  sought  by  organizational  measures,  such 
as  increasing  the  number  of  production 
associations  which  amalgamate  enterprises 
producing  similar  commodities,  encompass 
two  or  more  stages  of  a  given  production 
process  or  use  similar  production  technology. 

While  the  merits  of  the  production  associa- 
tions In  raising  the  standards  of  performance 
of  their  constituent  enterprises  (by  more 
efficient  use  of  labor,  capital  and  managerial 
skills,  specialization,  better  organization  of 
supply  and  research  services,  etc.)  have  not 
been  questioned,  the  associations  continue  to 
meet  with  opposition  In  several  quarters.  As 
organizational  fornas  intermediate  between 
the  producing  enterprises  and  the  ministries, 
they  are  opposed  by  both  individual  enter- 
prises that  would  be  absorbed  by  them  and 
the  ministries,  both  of  which  would  lose 
some  of  their  prerogatives  to  the  associations. 
Furthermore,  the  formation  of  an  association 
almost  invariably  entails  a  shift  of  control 
over  the  enterprises  absorbed  by  the  associa- 
tion from  lower  to  higher  echelons  of  both 
Party  and  government  hierarchy,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  latter,  also  the  loss  of  revenue 
from  the  enterprises'  profits  which  will  now 
flow  into  the  treasury  of  the  higher-echelon 
organ;  hence  the  resistance — often  passive 
but  occasionally  vocal — to  production  associ- 
ations among  local  and  mid-level  Party  and 
government  officials.  It  would  seem  that 
Brezhenv's     warning     that     administrative 
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boundaries  must  not  stand  in  the  way  of  Im- 
provement of  economic  management  was 
prompted  mainly  by  this  problem. 

The  directives  do  not  devote  a  separate 
section  to  the  subject  of  economic  reform 
and  mention  it  only  briefly,  noting  that  the 
transfer  of  Industrial  enterprises  to  the  new 
system  of  planning  and  management  will  be 
completed  by  1975,  I.e.,  with  several  years' 
delay.  The  section  on  management  and  plan- 
ning contains  a  long  list  of  familiar  appeals 
for  Improvement  in  planning  and  economic 
administration — including  the  somewhat 
ominous  call  for  "greater  state  discipline  In 
every  way  In  all  links  of  the  economy."  and 
a  call  on  Party  organs  at  all  levels  to  exercise 
closer  control  over  the  economy — but  It  Is 
by  and  large  a  hortatory  appeal  containing 
no  new,  genuinely  reformist  proposals.  The 
proponents  of  such  reforms,  who  aired  their 
views  In  public  while  the  directives  were  still 
being  debated,  apparently  were  allowed  to 
be  heard  but  not  listened  to. 

Neither  the  directives  nor  any  of  the 
speakers  mentioned  the  "Shcheklno  method" 
(Involving  dismissal  of  sui>erfluous  workers 
without  reducing  an  enterprise's  wage  fund 
and  using  part  of  the  savings  to  reward  those 
of  the  remaining  workers  who  raise  their 
productivity)  as  one  of  the  ways  of  Improving 
productive  efficiency.  This  reticence  is  some- 
what surprising,  particularly  In  view  of  the 
prospect  of  a  diminished  rate  of  flow  of  labor 
Inputs  and  the  fact  that,  like  the  production 
associations,  the  "Shcheklno  method"  does 
not  clash  with  what  the  conservatives  con- 
sider economic  "orthodoxy"  and  should  thus 
be  doctrinally  acceptable. 

Pravda's  account  of  the  Brezhnev  speech 
also  failed  to  mention  Shcheklno  but 
Izvestiya's  version  contains  an  explicit  en- 
dorsement of  the  "Shcheklno  method"  which 
Is  in  fact  a  costless  way  (from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  economy  as  a  whole )  to  ease  the 
expected  tightening  in  labor  supply.  How- 
ever, while  It  Is  unobjectionable  on  doctrinal 
grounds,  it  apparently  continues  to  meet 
with  resistance  on  other  grounds. 

Planning  Reform.  Harking  to  earlier,  but 
never  implemented  proposals,  both  the  di- 
rectives and  the  principal  speakers  called 
for  a  basic  Improvement  In  the  system  of 
planning,  particularly  for  the  elaboration  of 
"scientifically  grounded"  long-term  plans, 
spanning  a  period  of  10  to  15  years.  This 
should  assertedly  be  the  function  of  Gosplan. 
The  ministries  should  concentrate  on  major 
problems  common  to  their  various  sectors 
and  branches,  such  as  prognoses  of  the  de- 
velopment of  science  and  technology  and 
their  Implications,  population  trends,  for- 
mulation and  enforcement  of  uniform 
technological  policy,  and  training  of  skilled 
labor  cadres.  The  details  of  the  elaboration 
and  Implementation  of  plans  under  this  pol- 
icy could  assertedly  be  left  to  the  lower 
echelons  of  economic  administration,  par- 
ticularly the  production  associations.  The 
directives  also  call  for  an  improvement  in 
the  drafting  of  medium-term  (five-year) 
plans  by  specifying  not  only  the  main  tasks 
for  the  plan  period  as  a  whole  but  also  for 
its  annual  segments,  instead  of  drafting  an- 
nual plans  separately  on  the  basis  of  the 
previous  year's  results. 

P.  Prospects 

Although  the  Ninth  FHve-Year  Plan  ap- 
pears relatively  moderate  at  first  glance,  it 
may  turn  out  to  be  overly  ambitious  and 
therefore  unrealistic  on  several  counts.  The 
steep  increases  in  productivity  (to  offset  the 
reduced  rates  of  inputs  of  labor  and  capital ) 
upon  which  the  output  targets  are  predi- 
cated may  not  materialize  because,  as  in  the 
past,  the  plans  for  large-scale  introduction 
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of  up-to-date  technology  are  unlikely  to  be 
met  as  scheduled.  The  same  applies  to  the 
plans  for  a  radical  Improvement  in  output 
quality.  Moreover,  a  deterioration  in  the  In- 
ternational climate  may  lead  to  yet  another 
unplanned  diversion  to  the  military  of  re- 
sources (including  modern  technology) 
which  would  otherwise  be  available  to  the 
civilian  economy.  The  agricultural  goal  may 
also  ttirn  out  to  be  somewhat  ambitious; 
while  Its  attainment  would  require  only  a 
small  increase  in  the  average  annual  growth 
rate  over  that  achieved  during  1966-70  (4.2 
percent  compared  with  3.9  percent).  It  Im- 
plies Incomparably  larger  Increases  In  the 
physical  volume  of  output  since  the  1966-70 
average  rate  was  based  on  a  poor  year  ( 1965 ) 
whereas  the  1971-75  projected  average  Is 
based  on  the  record  output  of  1970. 

As  for  the  economic  reform,  the  Introduc- 
tion of  production  associations  and  the 
"Shcheklno  method"  will  apparently  con- 
tinue, albeit  at  a  slow  pace,  for  they  still 
continue  to  be  controversial  and  appear  to 
tread  on  too  many  toes.  The  "Shcheklno 
method"  to  many  smacks  too  much  of  capi- 
talism. As  for  the  production  associations, 
the  regime  may  well  find  them  a  trustworthy 
vehicle  for  a  limited  decentralization  by  en- 
dowing them  with  the  degree  of  operational 
autonomy  originally  intended  by  the  1965  re- 
form for  the  individual  enterprises,  which 
was  later  watered  down.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  associations  also  lend  themselves  to  use 
as  Instruments  of  tighter  centralization  by 
being  transformed  into  main  administrations 
of  the  ministries  and  thus  into  extended  arms 
of  the  central  organs,  as  has  happened  in 
the  case  of  at  least  one  association  in  Lenin- 
grad. In  the  present  climate  of  regime  think- 
ing, the  latter  development  appears  a  dis- 
tinct possibility. 

Aside  from  a  wider  scope  for  these  two  or- 
ganizational measures,  however,  there  seems 
to  be  no  prospect  for  any  liberalizing  meas- 
ures such  as  the  introduction  of  some  degree 
of  competitiveness  into  the  economy  (e.g.,  by 
replacing  the  rigid  system  of  centrally  con- 
trolled material  supply  by  a  system  of  whole- 
sale trade  and  the  free  choice  by  the  users 
among  a  number  of  suppliers,  with  an  at- 
tendant system  of  penalties  and  fines  for 
breaches  of  contract),  more  meaningful  and 
fiexlble  prices,  or  e  greater  degree  of  en- 
terprise autonomy — without  ministerial  or 
Party  meddling — in  making  decisions  about 
questions  other  than  relatively  trivial  ones. 

One  of  the  major  shortcomings  of  the 
present  limited  economic  reform  is  the  pat- 
ent meagerness  of  the  Incentive  funds  de- 
signed to  reward  better-than-average  per- 
formance. This  is  amply  evident  from  the 
figures  cited  by  Kosygln  at  the  Congress.  In 
1970,  for  example,  the  deductions  from  prof- 
its, channeled  into  the  Incentive  funds  of 
industrial  enterprises,  amounted  to  4  billion 
rubles,  or  about  10  rubles  per  month  per 
worker.  But  even  this  amount  was  not  fully 
paid  out.  During  1966-70,  the  average  pre- 
mium payment  amounted  to  slightly  more 
than  5  rubles  per  month,  or  about  4  percent 
of  average  gross  wages  ( before  taxes ) .  A  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  incentive  funds — as 
well  as  those  designed  to  stimulate  the  in- 
troduction of  new  technology — could  have  a 
highly  beneficial  effect  even  under  the  pres- 
ent rigid  framework  of  bureaucratic  con- 
straints. As  for  the  plans  for  a  large-scale 
technological  modernization,  short  of  pro- 
viding adequate  Incentives  to  enterprises  to 
overcome  the  managers'  resistance  to  inno- 
vations, which  they  generally  view  as  risky, 
the  regime  may  find  no  alternative  but  to 
try  to  Impose  technological  modernization  by 
administrative  fiat — a  method  which  has 
proved  to  be  unproductive  in  the  past. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TABLE  3.-U.S.S.R.:  SELECTED  AGGREGATE  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS,  1966-70  AND  1971-75  PLAN  I 
[Percentage  increases  over  corresponding  previous  period| 
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National  income  

Gross  industrial  production 

Producers'  goods  (Group  A) 

Consumers'  goods  (Group  B) --. 

Gross  agricultural  output 

Labor  productivity: 

In  industry 

In  agriculture'.. 

Total  investment 

Average  money  earnings  of  workers  and  employees... 
Income  ot  collective  farmers  Irom  communal  economy 

Social  consumption  tund 

Retail  trade  turnover 

Real  per  capita  income  of  working  population . 


1966-70 

1971-75  pi 

in 

1970 

actual 

increase 

Planned 

overall 

increase 

Average 
annual 

increase 
needed  to 
meet  goal 

Planned 

overall 

increase 

Actual 

overall 

increase 

Average 

annual 

increase 

38-41 
47-50 
49  52 
43  46 
125 

33-35 

41 
50 
50 
49 

2  21 

32 
35 
40 

7.1 
8.4 
8.4 
8.3 
3.9 

5.7 
6.2 
7.0 

8.5 
8.3 
8.2 
8.5 
8.7 

7.0 
11.0 
9.0 

37-40 
42-46 
41-45 
44  48 
2  20-22 

36-40 
37-40 
36-40 

6.7 
7.6 

7.4 
7.9 
4.2 

6.7 

40-45 

6.7 

47 

6.7 

20 

35-40 

40 

44 

26 
42 
53 
48 
33 

4.8 
7.3 
8.9 
8.2 
5.8 

4.0 
6.8 
7.3 
7.4 
5.2 

20-22 
30-35 

40 
42 

30 

3.9 
5.8 
7.0 
7.2 

30 

5.4 

<  All  figures  are  official  Soviet  data  or  calculations  based  on  official  data. 

-  Refers  to  ttie  increase  in  ttie  5-year  average  over  the  previous  5-year  average. 


3  Socialized  sector  only. 


TABLE  4.^U.S.S.R.:  OUTPUT  OF  SELECTED  INDUSTRIAL  COMMODITIES,  1966-70  AND  1971-75  PLAN 


Electric  power  (billion  kilowatt-hours) 

Oil  (million  tons) 

Gas  (billion  cubic  meters) 

Coal  (million  tons)        . 

Steel  (million  tons) 

Cement  (million  tons)    

Mineral  (ertiliiers  (million  tons) 

Plastics  and  synthetic  resins  i  million  tons). 

Chemical  libers  i thousand  tons).        

Tractors  (thousand)  

Motor  vehicles  (thousands) 

Trucks  

Passenger  cars       .     . ^l 

Television  sets  >  millions) 

Retrigeratois  (millions) _ 


l%6-70 

Average  an- 

average 

nual  Increase 

annual 

1970  plan 

1970  actual 

needed  in 

growth  rate 

1971-75  to 

(percent) 

Original 

Revised 

Output       Grov\ 

th  rate 

1975  plan 

meet  1975  goal 

7.9 

830-850 

740 

740 

7.4 

1,030-1,070 

7.3 

7.8 

345-355 

350 

353 

7.6 

480-500 

6.8 

9.1 

225-240 

195.8 

200 

9.3 

300-320 

9.2 

1.6 

655-675 

618 

624 

2.6 

685-695 

2.0 

4.9 

124-129 

115 

116 

5.5 

142-150 

4.7 

5.6 

100-105 

94.3 

95.2 

6.0 

122-127 

5.5 

12.1 

62  65 

57,5 

55.4 

20.4 

90 

10.2 

15.9 

2.  12.  3 

1.67 

1.67 

15.3 

3.34 

15.0 

8.9 

700-800 

694 

623 

6.9 

1,050  1,100 

11.5 

5.3 

600-625 

456.4 

459 

3.8 

575 

4.6 

8.2 

1,360-1,510 

922 

916 

8.5 

2,000-2,100 

17.5 

6.7 

600  650 

527.3 

525 

4.1 

700-800 

7.4 

11,3 

700-800 

398 

344 

17.2 

1,200-1.300 

29.4 

12.9 

7.5-7.7 

7.4 

6.7 

1.5 

'  12.1 

1  12.4 

19.6 

5.  3  5.  6 

4.4 

4.1 

10.8 

6.9 

11. 0 

Estimated  on  the  basis  of  planned  overall  increase  in  the  output  ol  consumers'  durables. 


PART   2.   FOREIGN   POLICY 

/.  General  review 

In  the  foreign  policy  field  the  Congress 
also  Indicated  satisfaction  with  Soviet  pol- 
icies and  determination  to  pursue  them 
along  familiar  lines.  The  only  development 
approaching  a  svirprlse  was  the  relatively  re- 
strained treatment  given  the  U.S.  However. 
Breznev's  opening  address  generally  reflected 
restraint  In  Its  treatment  of  all  International 
Issues,  and  the  Soviet  leadership  seemed 
deafly  to  be  trying  to  project  Moscow's  image 
as  a  responsible  global  power  striving  for 
peace. 

The  tone  of  confidence  pervading  most  of 
the  Congress  pronouncements  seemed  in 
many  instances  genuine,  and  Justified  by  the 
passage  of  events.  Although  practically  noth- 
ing was  said  at  the  session  about  purely 
military  aspects  of  the  international  balance 
of  power,  and  the  USSR's  greatly  improved 
position  therein.  Moscow's  confidence  In  its 
growing  role  as  a  global  power  seemed  re- 
flected in  Foreign  Minister's  Gromyko's  boast 
that  "there  is  not  a  single  question  of  any 
importance  which  could  at  present  be  solved 
without  the  Soviet  Union  or  against  its  will," 
and  his  statistical  exposition  of  the  USSR's 
ubiquitous  role  in  International  affairs. 

The  Congress,  and  Brezhnev  in  particular, 
also  evidence  satisfaction  over  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  European  sector  of  the  com- 
munist Interstate  system.  As  Brezhnev  made 
clear,  the  Soviet  feeling  of  greater  security 
In  this  chronically  unstable  area  stemmed 
from  more  effective  use  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 


organization  as  a  vehicle  to  enforce  mili- 
tary/political cohesion  In  the  area,  the  harsh 
lesson  Moscow  feels  it  has  effectively  taught 
the  world  with  the  1968  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Soviet  detente  policy  In  Cen- 
tral Europe  which  Moscow  feels  has  resulted 
In  Western  acquiescence  to  the  European 
status  quo,  especially  the  dividing  lines  be- 
tween the  Western  and  communist  systems 
in  the  area.  Even  the  recent  turbulence  In 
Poland  was  optimistically  viewed  (perhaps 
mistakenly)  as  merely  an  unpleasant  epi- 
sode on  the  historical  record  which  was  now 
well  In  hand.  Cienerallties  on  difficulties  In 
the  European  sector  of  the  communist  world 
were  contained  in  both  Brezhnev's  speech 
and  the  Congress  Resolution,  but  the  general 
picture  drawn  was  a  positive  one. 

With  regard  to  Sino-Soviet  relations,  the 
Congress  views  reflected  the  serious  problems 
existing  in  that  area,  although  even  here  an 
effort  was  made  to  emphasize  the  positive 
aspect  evident  in  the  progress  toward  nor- 
malization of  state-to-state  relations.  The 
unusual  Brezhnev  statement,  repeated  in  the 
Resolution,  to  the  effect  that  the  USSR  would 
never  compromise  its  national  Interests  in 
seeking  rapp>ort  with  Communist  China,  sug- 
gested a  Soviet  awareness  that  troubles  be- 
tween the  two  countries  are  rooted  in  basic 
national  divergencies  rather  than  more  tran- 
sient phenomena  such  as  personalities  or 
ideological  disagreements.  The  Soviet  posi- 
tion vis-a-vis  China  and  in  Asian  affairs  gen- 
erally was  perhaps  the  main  area  of  foreign 
relations  where  the  posture  of  confidence  and 
optimism  adopted  at  the  Congress  appeared  a 


bit  strained,  and  where  inherently  serious 
problems — such  as  the  steady  erosion  of  So- 
viet influence  among  Asian  communists  and 
the  crisis  in  the  subcontinent — were  either 
minimized  or  conveniently  kept  out  of  sight. 

Despite  continuing  developments  in  both 
bilateral  relations  (the  Jewish  question)  and 
International  affairs  (US  policies  In  Indo- 
china) that  have  oiled  Soviet-US  relations 
in  recent  months,  the  US  has  given  relatively 
restrained  treatment  at  the  Congress.  The 
harshest  anti-US  rhetoric  was  contained  in 
the  two  separate  statements  adopted  by  the 
Congress  on  the  Middle  East  and  Vietnam, 
although  even  here  the  attacks  were  couched 
largely  in  abstract  terms  of  Soviet  support 
for  "national  liberation  struggles"  against 
"aggressive  Imperialism."  Brezhnev's  attack 
on  the  US  for  its  "crime"  of  aggression  in 
Indochina  was  offset  by  his  assertion  that 
Soviet-US  relations  can  and  should  Improve, 
and  the  Congress  Resolution  expressed  So- 
viet willingness  to  develop  bilateral  relations. 
This  line  was  in  marked  contrast  to  that 
taken  at  the  1966  Congress,  where  an  im- 
provement In  Soviet-US  relations  was  made 
conditional  upon  the  US  changing  its  policy 
in  Vietnam.  At  the  same  time,  both  Brezhnev 
and  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  expressed 
reservations  about  the  possibility  of  con- 
ducting fruitful  negotiations  with  the  US 
at  present. 

The  Vietnam  Issue  has  for  at  least  the  last 
two  years  receded  In  Moscow's  view  as  an  in- 
superable barrier  to  improvement  of  Soviet- 
US  relations.  In  addition,  the  USSR  has  other 
international    concerns — such    as    Its    heavy 
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mUltary/polltlcal  Involvement  In  the  critical 
Middle  East  situation  and  the  Intractable 
China  problem — which  Incline  It  against 
needlessly  exacerbating  Its  problems  with  the 
US.  And,  of  course,  the  restrained  treatment 
of  the  US  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  Con- 
gress' general  moderation  on  International 
Issues  in  an  effort  to  portary  the  Soviet  Union 
as  the  foremost  adovcate  of  peaceful,  negoti- 
ated settlement  of  International  problems. 

In  this  connection,  the  Congress  broke  no 
new  ground  in  the  development  of  commu- 
nist ideology,  and  It  retained  the  same  order 
of  foreign  policy  priorities  as  the  last  Con- 
gress. Support  for  the  "national  liberation 
struggle"— i.e..  In  Soviet  eyes,  anti-West 
trends  in  the  Third  World — was  given  second 
place.  Immediately  after  strengthening  the 
International  communist  system  and  ahead 
of  "peaceful  coexistence"  (mainly,  improve- 
ment of  relations  with  the  West).  However, 
Brezhnev's  speech  did  appear  to  breathe  a 
stronger  coexistence  spirit  into  the  old  pri- 
orities in  his  emphasis  on  measures  that 
could  be  taken  to  improve  relations  with  the 
West,  Including  the  US;  detente  in  Europe; 
and,  especially,  various  steps  in  the  disarm- 
ament field.  However,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  Congress'  resolution,  like  the  1966  Con- 
gress resolution,  made  no  mention  whatever 
of  disarmament  In  its  outline  of  Soviet  for- 
eign policy  goals  and  objectives. 

What  is  probably  the  major  new  develop- 
ment in  Soviet  foreign  policy  since  the  1966 
Congress — Moscow's  military  Involvement  In 
the  Middle  East  Imbroglio — was  given  only 
routine  treatment.  Brezhnev  noted  Soviet 
measures  taken  to  restore  the  military  bal- 
ance in  the  area,  and  the  resolution  spoke  of 
continuing  to  render  the  "utmost  support" 
to  the  Arab  peoples.  But  the  moderation  of 
Brezhnev's  language  on  the  Middle  East,  and 
the  resolution's  repetition  of  his  call  for  a 
political  settlement  with  the  added  proviso 
that  each  state  have  a  right  to  independent 
existence,  indicated  the  USSR's  awareness 
of  the  potential  dangers  of  its  Middle  East 
involvement  and  Its  desire  to  contain  the 
crisis  there. 

Congress  treatment  of  other  Third  World 
areas  was  routine  and  skimpy.  Apparently 
Moscow  sees  new  opportunities  opening  in 
Latin  America,  which  was  highlighted  in 
Brezhnev's  speech  and  even  more  so  in  the 
ResoUition,  where  it  was  the  only  Third  World 
area  specifically  mentioned  outside  of  the 
Middle  East  and  Indochina.  Even  here, 
though,  caution  was  the  keynote,  and  the 
Congress  only  welcomed  the  "revolutionary, 
democratic  transformations"  taking  place  in 
the  area  without  suggesting  the  nature  of  So- 
viet reaction  or  commitment  to  them. 
//.  Areas  and  isszies 
A.  The  Communist  World 
1.  Sino-Soviet  relations 
In  general,  the  Soviet  leadership  handled 
the  topic  of  Sino-Soviet  relations  In  low- 
key,  albeit  slightly  upbeat  fashion,  and  none 
of  the  references  to  this  subject  either  by  So- 
viet speakers  or  any  of  the  other  delegates 
broke  any  new  ground.  There  were  no  major 
polemics,  no  new  disclosures,  no  significant 
shifts  of  attitude,  and  even  the  detectable 
nuances  covered  a  relatively  narrow  range. 
The  Soviets  had  apparently  Invited  the  Chi- 
nese to  attend,  but  the  latter — according  to 
some  reports — declined  to  send  a  delega- 
tion. Peking  remained  silent  on  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  Congress,  although  NCNA  did 
publish  on  April  3  a  harshly  anti-Soviet  Red- 
Plag  article  which  had  been  broadcast  on 
Peking  nujlo  on  the  eve  of  the  (Congress.  In- 
deed, the  Congress  adjourned  with  Slno- 
Sovlet  relations  remaining  essentially  un- 
changed. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  his  formal  report  to  the  Congress, 
Brezhnev  took  a  balanced  view,  recognizing 
both  the  difficult  problem  presented  by  con- 
tinuing Chinese  enmity  and  ideological  In- 
transigence and  the  more  hopeful,  though 
admittedly  limited,  signs  of  normalization 
in  state-to-state  relations.  He  pledged  tne 
USSR  to  a  policy  of  seeking  wider  areas  of 
agreement  and  reconciliation  and  ended  his 
discussion  of  China  on  a  note  of  optimism. 
Nevertheless,  Brezhnev  aired  Soviet  griev- 
ances against  Peking  at  some  length.  Citing 
Indochina  (though  not  by  name)  as  a  situa- 
tion demanding  "more  than  ever  before" 
unity  and  Joint  action  rather  than  hostility 
between  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  Brezh- 
nev noted  that  "we  will  never  forsake  the 
national  Interests  of  the  Soviet  state."  In  this 
context,  what  began  as  a  seeming  appeal  for 
joint  action  ended  with  something  resem- 
bling a  cryptic  warning  that  Soviet  national 
interests  might  reqiure  Moscow  to  take  some 
unspecified  actions.  The  gist  of  Brezhnevs 
remarks  on  the  China  problem,  Including  his 
statement  about  defending  Soviet  national 
interests,  were  repeated  in  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Congress,  thereby  giving  them 
the  formal  endorsement  of  what  In  theory 
is  the  USSR's  supreme  political  forum. 

Elsewhere  in  the  speech  Brezhnev  spoke  of 
difficulties  caused  not  only  by  Trotskyites  but 
also  by  China's  efforts  to  set  up "  splinter 
parties  in  various  countries  as  a  counter- 
weight to  the  international  communist 
movement.  Although  there  was  no  direct 
reference  to  Party  relations,  Brezhnev  did 
characterize  the  "special  Ideological-political 
platform"  of  the  Chinese  leaders  as  "incom- 
patible with  Leninism."  He  also  noted  as  un- 
acceptable their  demand  "that  we  refute  the 
20th  CPSU  Congress  program  line" — this  pre- 
sumably being  Brezhnev's  veiled  way  of  say- 
ing that  the  CPSU  was  not  prepared  to  dis- 
avow destalinization. 

References  to  China  in  speeches  of  other 
Soviet  leaders  and  foreign  delegates  Included 
harsh  denunciations — by  Snechkus,  Mashe- 
rov,  Zhivkov,  and  Mongolian  leader  Tseden- 
bal;  favorable  mentions — not  surprisingly — 
by  Le  Duan  and  Nguyen  Van  Hieu;  and  cir- 
cumspect treatment — again,  not  surpris- 
ingly— by  Ceausescu.  The  Party  chiefs  of 
Moscow's  other  Warsaw  Pact  allies  repeated 
the  positions  taken  by  their  parties  at  the 
1969  communist  conference  in  taking  China 
to  task  for  undermining  socialist  unity, 
Gromyko  made  only  passing  mention  of 
China,  citing  Brezhnev's  speech  as  the  au- 
thoritative statement  on  the  subject.  Grech- 
ko  did  not  allude  to  China  at  all,  evidently 
because  anything  he  might  say  on  the  sub- 
ject would  inevitably  have  awkward  connata- 
tions.  Equally  striking  was  the  absence  of 
comment  from  Soviet  leaders  representing 
regions  closest  to  China,  which  could  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  of  direct  immediate  concern.  It 
was  left  to  spokesmen  from  regions  well  re- 
moved from  the  Sino-Soviet  border  to  ex- 
press indignation  over  Peking's  anti-Soviet- 
ism.  Apart  from  Brezhnev's  remarks  on  up- 
holding Soviet  national  interests,  which  were 
repeated  in  the  Congress  Resolution,  the  So- 
viets apparently  deliberately  sought  to  avoid 
any  implication  that  they  were  concerned  by 
the  security  threat  presented  by  China. 
2.  Eastern  Europe — through  Moscow's  eyes 
Brezhnev  revealed  considerable  Soviel, 
satisfaction  with  the  progress  made  toward 
closer  cooperation  in  the  Warsaw  Pact  and 
CEMA  since  the  last  Congress.  In  addition 
to  claiming  further  perfection  of  the  Pact's 
military  structure,  he  expressed  satisfaction 
with  the  Pact  as  the  "main  center"  for  co- 
ordinating foreign  political  activities.  At  the 
same  time,  his  treatment  of  economic  Inte- 
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gratlon  intimated  that  it  was  still  only  a 
glimmer  at  the  far  end  of  a  long  tunnel,  even 
though  he  spoke  of  It  as  "integration."  dn 
1966  he  had  spoken  only  of  "cooperation"  In 
matters  economic.) 

The  Brezhnev  ■■Diktat."  Despite  evident 
satisfaction  with  the  progress  achieved, 
Brezhnev  did  admit  that  the  path  to  com- 
munist cohesion  was  not  always  a  smooth 
one.  In  particular,  he  felt  compelled  to  give 
special  attention  to  the  Pact  decision  to 
Intervene  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  to  Justify  it 
once  again  in  the  name  of  class  duty  to 
socialist  internationalism.  He  described  in 
detail  a  "right  revisionist"  threat  to  social- 
ism which  had  developed  within  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  a  concurrent  imperialist  threat  to 
the  socialist  camp  as  a  whole.  He  stressed  the 
joint  nature  of  the  Pact's  counteraction  in 
response  to  an  "appeal  of  the  party  and  state 
leaders  and  the  communists  and  workers 
of  Czechoslovakia."  and  the  Czechoslovak 
Party's  subsequent  justification  of  the  In- 
tervention. The  latter  he  quoted  verbatim, 
to  "stormy  applause"  from  his  audience. 
This  revival,  with  the  Czech  regime's  help, 
of  the  invltation-to-lntervene  line  in  a  sense 
tended  to  mitigate  the  Brezhnev  doctrine 
since  it  provided  another,  more  legitimate 
prop  to  Justify  the  Soviet  invasion. 

Nevertheless,  the  reaffirmation  of  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine  gained  added  Impact  from 
the  fact  that  Brezhnev  could  simultaneously 
omit  even  lip-service  to  what  heretofore  had 
been  termed  the  governing  principles  in  state 
relations  within  the  socialist  community.  As 
it  was,  he  skillfully  and  brutally  exploited 
the  mea  culpa  of  the  Czechoslovak  Party  to 
squelch  in  advance  any  criticism  of  the 
1968  Pact  action  at  the  Congress,  and  only 
Ceausescu  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  leaders  (plus 
the  Yugoslav  representative)  subsequently 
dared  insist  that  mutual  respect,  noninter- 
ference, and  equality  were  still  supposed  to 
characterize  relations  among  socialist  states. 
In  Unity  There  Is  Hegemony.  In  discussing 
the  Warsaw  Pact  at  the  23rd  Congress, 
Brezhnev  had  devoted  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  military  collaboration  which 
took  place  within  the  Pact  structure.  That 
military  role  rated  Just  two  sentences  in  1971, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Pact  military  organi- 
zation h.ad  been  "perfected"  as  a  result  of 
new  measures  implemented  in  the  interim. 
Brezhnev  now  stressed  the  thesis  that  the 
Warsaw  Pact  "had  been  and  remains  the 
main  center  for  coordinating  the  fraternal 
countries'  foreign  political  activities"  (an 
Idea  nowhere  reflected  at  the  23rd  Congress). 
These  shifts  in  empha-sis  evidently  reflect 
changes  in  Moscow's  perception  of  its  East 
European  alliance  system  in  the  intervening 
years.  Both  the  Wars.iw  Pact's  militar>-  func- 
tion and  the  foreign  policy  coordin.ition  have 
been  strengthened  since  the  last  Partv  Con- 
gress. This  trend,  along  with  token  involve- 
ment of  other  East  European  countries  in 
the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  to  share  the 
guilt  for  that  operation  provided  some  basis 
for  Brezhnev's  emphasis  on  the  growing  Im- 
portance of  the  Pact. 

Brezhnev's  praise  for  the  long-term  coor- 
dination of  economic  ties,  the  role  of  cooper- 
ative economic  ventures,  the  CEM.A  bank 
functions,  and  the  coordination  of  economic 
plans  seemed  a  perfunctory  reiteration  of 
agreed  upon  Soviet  goals,  but  showed  little 
determination  to  make  faster  progress  in 
spite  of  the  impetus  of  Western  economic  in- 
tegration. Brezhnev  pointed  out  approvingly 
that  a  similar  trend  toward  long-term  agree- 
ments was  becoming  more  prevalent  in  Soviet 
economic  ties  with  the  Western  European 
states  as  well,  and  he  also  stressed  the  value 
of  Joint  economic  undertakings  with  West- 
ern pKJwers.  Kosygln's  reference  to  a  confer- 
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ence  on  European  security  centered  on  the 
prosf>ects  a  CES  could  open  up  for  East-West 
economic-scientific  collaboration  on  a  large 
scale.  Apparently  the  Soviet  leadership  would 
like  to  achieve  a  degree  of  economic  Integra- 
tion in  Eastern  Europe  which  not  only  would 
protect  the  Soviet  empire  from  the  adverse 
consequences  of  greater  economic  contact 
with  the  outside  world,  but  also  would  permit 
and  facilitate  an  economic  interchange  with 
the  West  on  terms  more  profitable  for 
Moscow. 

Miscellany.  Otherwise  Europe  received  only 
general  rather  than  specific  attention  at  the 
Congress.  Brezhnev  treated  the  current 
Polish  difficulties  In  the  past  tense,  as  over 
and  done  with,  and  very  explicitly  under- 
scored Soviet  support  for  the  measures  taken 
by  the  Polish  party  to  master  the  situation. 
There  was  no  discussion  of  what  had  hap- 
pened in  Poland,  but  Brezhnev  did  note  that 
Soviet  friendship  with  Poland  was  "unflinch- 
ing." No  other  Pact  country  was  so  honored, 
although  East  Germany's  claim  to  interna- 
tional recognition  was  endorsed. 

Albania  was  accorded  passing  but  concilia- 
tory mention,  almost  as  an  afterthought  in  a 
discussion  of  USSR-Chinese  problems.  Brezh- 
nev merely  noted  that  a  re-establlshment  of 
normal  relations  would  be  useful  for  both 
Moscow  and  Tirana.  Yugoslavia  received 
.somewhat  more  pHjsltlve  treatment,  and  fav- 
orable mention  was  made  of  the  USSR's  "de- 
veloping contacts"  with  Belgrade. 

B.   Relations  With   the  West 
1.    Soviet-United    States    Relations 

The  treatment  accorded  the  United  States 
and  Sovlet-US  relations  was  remarkable  for 
its  relative  restraint.  In  comparison  to  his 
strident  anti-US  tone  at  the  23rd  Party  Con- 
gress, Brezhnev  was  more  moderate  and  forth- 
coming this  time.  Despite  continued  strong 
criticism  of  the  US  involvement  In  Vietnam, 
the  possibility  and  desirability  of  Improving 
US-Sovlet  relations  w£is  cast  In  more  positive 
lones  than  obtained  in  1966.  At  that  time 
Congress  speakers  took  the  line  that  It  was 
Incumbent  on  the  US  to  take  certain  meas- 
ures, notably  on  Vietnam,  before  relations 
could  Improve.  This  time  Brezhnev  suggested 
merely  that  relations  both  could  and  should 
Improve — without   additional   qualifications. 

On  many  of  the  specific  issues  dividing 
the  US  and  the  USSR,  the  tone  was  also 
quite  moderate.  In  discussing  the  Middle 
East,  Brezhnev  referred  only  once  to  Ameri- 
can activities  In  support  of  Israel,  and  In 
the  next  paragraph  obliquely  referred  to  the 
US  approvingly  when  speaking  of  the  desir- 
ability of  the  members  of  the  UN  Security 
Council  involving  themselves  In  pacifying  the 
Mediterranean.  Brezhnev  also  referred  ap- 
provingly to  the  SALT  negotiations  and  noted 
the  desirability  of  concluding  an  agreement 
at  these  talks. 

Gromyko's  foreign  policy  report  to  tlie 
Congress  echoed  Brezhnev  and  similarly  con- 
tained little  substance  on  the  US.  but  again 
what  there  was  came  out  In  a  fairly  non- 
polemical  fashion.  The  Congress  Resolution 
simply  repeated  Brezhnev  In  suggesting  that 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries 
should  be  Improved. 

While  the  general  attitude  toward  the  US 
in  Congress  pronouncements  was  one  of  re- 
straint, remarks  of  both  Brezhnev  and  Orom- 
yko  clearly  indicated  skepticism  about  the 
possibility  of  conducting  fruitful  negotia- 
tions with  the  US  at  present.  Brezhnev  as- 
serted that  the  US  position  on  certain  issues 
which  touch  upon  the  Interests  of  the  USSR 
had  hardened,  and  he  professed  to  see  "zig- 
zags "  in  US  policy  apparently  due  to  do- 
mestic political  developments.  Gromyko  re- 
peated the  line  about  "zigzags"  In  US  policy, 
and  Indicated  the  Issues  that  Brezhnev  had 
In  mind  were  Vietnam,  the  Middle  East,  Ber- 
lin, and  the  SALT  talks. 

2.  Ambiguity  on  Western  Europe 
Neither  Brezhnev  nor  Gromyko  described 
the  status  of  Soviet-West  European  relations 
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In  terms  of  policy  successes.  In  fact,  the  sub- 
ject was  given  relatively  routine  treatment 
at  the  Congress.  On  the  other  hand,  both  left 
the  Impression  that  the  regime  would  con- 
tinue along  Its  present  course  of  detente  In 
Europe.  The  "concrete  tasks"  for  the  future 
outlined  by  Brezhnev  carried  this  Impression 
a  step  farther.  There  Brezhnev  asserted 
baldly  that  the  regime  Intended  "to  imple- 
ment a  radical  turn  toward  relaxation  and 
peace  on  this  continent  (of  Europe)."  But 
neither  he  nor  any  other  speaker  shed  light 
on  the  significance  of  meaning  of  that  pledge. 

CES.  The  Secretary  General  also  reiterated 
Soviet  Interest  in  a  conference  on  European 
security  (CES)  although  he  consistently 
spoke  of  an  "all-European  conference,"  with- 
out mentioning  security.  (Other  speakers, 
Gromyko  Included,  used  the  terms  Inter- 
changeably.) The  list  of  "concrete  tasks"  In- 
cluded facilitating  the  "convocation  and  suc- 
cess of  an  All-European  conference,"  the  first 
time  the  Soviet  leadership  had  looked  beyond 
convocation  to  the  need  for  a  successful  re- 
sult In  this  context.  Nonetheless,  Brezhnev 
skimmed  over  the  subject  In  notably  pro 
forma  fashion,  as  did  Gromkyo.  It  was  left 
to  Kosygln  to  proffer  details,  and  he  in  turn 
spun  a  vision  of  CES  as  a  vehicle  for  solving 
a  gamut  of  European  problems,  ranging  from 
economic-scientific  cooperation  to  transcon- 
tinental rail  and  power  networks  to  ecology 
and  cancer.  In  essence,  however,  Kosygln's 
details  amounted  to  little  more  than  a  re- 
capitulation of  the  possible  East-West  Euro- 
pean ventures  which  Brezhnev  had  enumer- 
ated at  the  communist  conference  in  Karlovy 
Vary  in  1967. 

German  Focus.  Brezhnev  did  acknowledge 
there  had  been  a  "substantial  shift"  In  So- 
viet relations  with  the  FRG  in  recent  years, 
a  shift  which  allegedly  opened  up  "new  pros- 
pects in  Europe."  But  he  did  not  expand  on 
that  particular  theme.  Instead  he  warned 
that  delay  in  ratifying  the  FRG  treaties  vrtth 
the  USSR  and  Poland  would  give  rise  to  a 
"crisis  of  confidence  In  the  whole  FRG  pol- 
icy" and  that  the  European  "political  climate 
would  deteriorate,  as  would  prospects  for 
lessening  International  tensions."  His  phrase- 
ology seemed  deliberately  ambiguous,  leav- 
ing it  moot  whether  the  potential  "crisis  of 
confidence"  referred  to  Soviet  attitudes  to- 
ward the  FRG.  or  to  attitudes  within  the  FRG 
Itself,  or  both.  Similarly,  the  warning  about 
International  tension  In  Europe  could  apply 
to  communist  hardliners  as  well  as  to  FRG 
opponents  of  the  treaties. 

In  any  event,  Brezhnev  himself  stressed  the 
need  to  bring  the  FRG  treaties  Into  force 
"more  rapidly."  He  also  noted  that  "the  prob- 
lems connected  with  West  Berlin  must  be 
settled"  and  that  this  could  be  done  If  all 
concerned  "respected  the  Allied  agreements 
which  determined  the  special  status  of  West 
Berlin  and  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  GDR 
as  an  Independent  specialist  state."  The  res- 
olution, adopted  by  the  CPSU  at  the  end  of 
the  Congress  echoed  his  point  about  the  need 
to  ratify  the  treaties  but  It  made  no  mention 
at  all  of  the  Berlin  talks. 

Gromyko  meanwhile  had  merely  observed 
that  settlement  of  the  PRG's  relations  with 
Eastern  Europe,  the  CES,  and  the  Berlin  ne- 
gotatlons  were  all  "Important  steps"  on  the 
road  to  peace  and  all  would  have  to  be  Imple- 
mented "In  parallel,"  not  consecutively.  He 
thereby  maintained  Soviet  opposition  to 
Western  Insistence  that  progress  on  concrete 
Issues,  such  as  the  Berlin  talks,  must  precede 
a  CES.  But  he,  too,  sidestepped  any  discussion 
of  the  Issues  themselves. 

Europe  in  Generalities.  The  Improved  status 
of  Franco-Soviet  relations  was  duly  noted  In 
all  foreign  affairs  speeches  at  the  Congress, 
and  it  was  also  cited  In  the  final  resolution. 
Brezhnev  termed  It  "an  Important  factor  of 
International  security."  He  also  accorded  fa- 
vorable mention  to  the  Soviet  cooperative 
ventures  with  Italy  and  Austria,  to  Moscow's 
"good  nelghborllnesa  and  cooperation"  with 
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Finland,  and  to  "stable"  Soviet  relations 
with  Sweden.  Gromyko  mentioned  only 
France  and  Italy  by  name,  and  these  only  In 
general  terms. 

Whereas  at  the  1966  Congress  those  speak- 
ing on  foreign  policy  had  attempted  to  pro- 
vide thumbnail  sketches  of  the  status  of  bi- 
lateral Soviet  ties  with  each  significant  Eu- 
ropean power,  the  leadership  at  the  24th 
Congress  tended  to  generalize  Its  treatment 
of  Europe  and  avoided  specifics  whenever 
possible.  The  approach  created  the  Impres- 
sion of  a  more  Integrated  Soviet  policy  to- 
ward the  area.  Specific  problenrjs  such  as  rati- 
fication of  the  FRO  treaties  or  the  Berlin  ne- 
gotiations were  thus  submerged  In  the  con- 
text of  Soviet  policy  toward  the  whole  con- 
tinent and  treated  as  elements  In  the  more 
general  struggle  for  peaceful  coexistence,  de- 
tente, and  collective  security  there.  Of 
course,  that  approach  had  the  added  advan- 
tage for  the  leadership  In  that  it  limited  crit- 
icism of  any  particular  facet  of  the  regime's 
tactics  In  Europe,  since  these  concepts  are 
by  now  sacrosanct  to  the  Party. 

3.  Disarmament 

The  major  references  to  disarmament  ex- 
pressed at  the  Congress  were  those  in  Brezh- 
nev's speech,  where  the  subject  was  the  high- 
light of  the  Soviet  leader's  "peace  program." 
In  contrast  to  his  fairly  extensive  and  de- 
tailed treatment  of  this  subject,  other  speak- 
ers barely  touched  the  Issue.  Gromyko's  for- 
eign policy  speech,  for  Instance,  had  only  two 
references  to  this  subject,  neither  very  ex- 
plicit, and  the  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
Congress  did  not  mention  It  at  all. 

In  discussing  disarmament.  Brezhnev  ap- 
peared Intent  on  projecting  the  image  of 
statesmanship  and  of  Soviet  initiative  In  the 
field.  His  emphasis  on  disarmament  issues  In- 
cluded a  specific  reference  to  the  Soviet  pro- 
posal Just  tabled  at  the  Geneva  disarmament 
conference  for  a  separate  draft  convention 
on  biological  weapons — an  issue  the  Soviets 
had  heretofore  insisted  must  be  combined 
with  a  ban  on  chemical  weapons.  Perhaps 
most  eye-catching,  and  designed  to  titillate 
Western  Interest,  was  a  statement  that  might 
be  construed  as  favoring  a  Mutual  Balanced 
Force  Reduction  (MBFR)  in  Europe.  Specifi- 
cally, Brezhnev  proposed  "a  reduction  of 
armed  forces  and  armament  In  areas  where 
the  military  confrontation  is  especially  dan- 
gerous, above  all  in  Central  Europe."  "This  is 
a  subject  the  Soviets  have  been  reluctant  to 
discuss  In  recent  years,  and  Brezhnev's  for- 
mulation may  have  been  an  attempt  to  ap- 
pear forthcoming  to  NATO's  Initiative  on 
MBFR. 

Brezhnev  also  spoke  approvingly  of  the 
strategic  arms  limitations  talks  (SALT)  with 
the  U.S.,  although  his  assertion  that  in  such 
delicate  talks  no  one  should  seek  a  unilateral 
advantage  could  be  read  as  an  Implicit  re- 
buke to  the  U.S. 

The  remainder  of  Brezhnev's  disarmament 
program  was  for  the  most  part  a  revival  of 
longstanding  Soviet  proposals  traditionally 
advanced  more  with  propagsindlstlc  advan- 
tage than  serious  Intent  in  mind.  Some  of 
these  proposals,  such  as  a  comprehensive  nu- 
clear test  ban,  a  conference  of  the  five  nu- 
clear powers  (China  specifically  Included) 
to  discuss  nuclear  disarmament,  universal 
ratification  of  the  NPT,  and  a  world  dis- 
armament conference.  Implied  a  rebuke  to 
Peking  (as  well  as  the  West)  for  Its  past 
recalcitrance  on  these  Issues. 

In  sum,  some  of  Brezhnev's  disarmament 
program  touched  upon  substantive  issues 
which  are  or  cctUd  become  subjects  of  serious 
East-West  negotiations.  However,  the  failure 
of  other  Congress  pronouncements,  including 
the  authoritative  Resolution,  to  pay  even  lip 
service  to  them  CMts  some  doubt  on  the 
Soviet  leadership's  seriousness  in  advancing 
them  (the  1966  Congress  resolution  also  Ig- 
nored Brezboev's  list  at  disarmament 
measures). 
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4.  United  Nations 
The  United  Natlona  received  only  sporadic 
attention,  m.oetly  In  connection  with  dis- 
cussion at  other  Issues.  Brezhnev  accorded  it 
two  brief  references  at  the  tail  end  of  the 
foreign  policy  section  of  his  keynote  speech. 
These  mentions  both  came  in  the  context  of 
other  Issues — Southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East  oonfllcts  and  colonialism.  Brezhnev  sug- 
gested that  the  possibilities  of  the  UN  must 
be  used  In  these,  and  other  cases.  He  also  re- 
ferred earlier  to  the  concerted  efforts  of  the 
socialist  countries  in  the  UN  and  other  Inter- 
national organizations.  In  contrast,  at  the 
23rd  Congress  in  1966  he  had  devoted  two 
paragraphs  to  UN  operation,  and  praised  the 
UN  Itself.  His  latest  remarks  also  contrast 
with  the  treatment  he  gave  the  UN  In  his 
speech  last  October  on  the  occasion  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  Soviet  Azerbaldzhsin,  In 
which  he  positively  appraised  the  role  the 
International  organization  could  play,  es- 
pecially because  of  the  commtinist  world's 
assertedly  growing  influence  tn  the  UN. 

C.  The  Third  World 

The  Congress  gave  relatively  brief  treat- 
ment to  Third  World  developments.  EMscus- 
slon  of  Soviet  relations  with  Third  World 
countries  was  for  the  most  part  couched  in 
general  and  doctrinal  terms,  although  the 
Middle  Blast  and  Vietnamese  issues  under- 
standably received  more  detailed  treatment. 

1.  Doctrinal  formulations 

Brezhnev  seemed  more  cautious  than  he 
had  been  In  1966  in  describing  progress  to- 
ward "socialist"  (I.e.,  communist)  systems 
In  Third  World  countries,  but  he  added 
nothing  new  to  the  doctrinal  underpinnings 
of  Soviet  policy  in  these  areas.  However, 
the  Congress  resolution  gave  a  somewhat 
more  prominent  place  to  those  countries  said 
to  be  on  the  "non-capitalist  path"  than 
Brezhnev  had  done;  these  countries  were 
said  to  be  in  the  "front  ranks"  of  the  na- 
tional liberation  struggle.  Notably,  the  reso- 
lution advanced  Latin  Amerioa's  role  In  this 
struggle  by  ascribing  "revolutionary-demo- 
cratic" changes  to  current  developments 
there.  In  another  apparent  attempt  to  par- 
tially compensate  for  Brezhnev's  lack  of  at- 
tention to  Third  World  Issues,  Pravda  Issued 
an  authoritative  editorial  during  the  con- 
gress reaffirming  Soviet  support  for  African 
national  liberation  fronts. 

Brezhnev  used  the  same  formulations  he 
had  employed  in  his  1966  congress  speech 
to  Indicate  that  "quite  a  number"  of  Afro- 
A&lan  countries  are  on  a  course  "toward  the 
future  construction  of  a  socialist  society," 
thereby  Implying  no  higher  ideological  stage 
had  been  reached  in  the  intervening  five 
years  In  these  "noncapltallst"  states.  Fur- 
thermore, In  contrast  to  his  last  congress 
presentation,  he  did  not  enumerate  the 
countries  considered  on  the  "noncapltallst" 
road,  possibly  out  of  concern  that  the  label 
might  not  stick  In  all  cases.  However  In  re- 
gard to  priorities.  Brezhnev  gave  the  Third 
World  exactly  the  same  order  of  precedence 
as  at  the  last  congress:  he  placed  support  for 
national  liberation  struggles  In  second  place 
after  the  cardinal  priority  of  strengthening 
the  communist  world,  but  before  peaceful 
coexistence  with  the  capitalist  West. 

Brezhnev's  praise  for  the  "ever  greater  role" 
of  "revolutionary  democratic"  regimes  in  pur- 
suing communist-approved  domestic  pro- 
grams illustrated  anew  Moscow's  strategy  of 
putting  a  "socialist"-type  label  on  regimes — 
especially  In  Africa — which  in  twA  lack  many 
credentials  for  such  a  label  (such  as  a  com- 
munist party,  or  a  well-organized  proletariat, 
not  to  mention  Ideological  commitment). 
This  Soviet  strategem  was  also  underscored 
by  attendance  at  the  congress,  as  In  1966,  of 
21  (according  to  Moscow's  claim)  high-rank- 
ing, noncommunlst  delegations  from  leftist 
Third  World  countries,  as  well  as  African 
states  still  under  white  minority  rule.  In  a 
word,  where  the  communist  party  is  Ineffec- 
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tlve  or  nonexistent,  Moscow  tends  to  find  a 
substitute  to  Justify  Its  ptirsuit  of  Soviet 
state  interests. 

2.  Middle  East 

Despite  the  critical  nature  of  the  situation, 
treatment  of  the  Middle  East  at  the  Congress 
was  neither  substantial  nor  ominous.  The 
tone  of  relative  moderation  set  by  Brezhnev 
in  this  opening  speech  was  mirrored  both  in 
the  Special  Statement  on  the  Middle  East 
subsequently  Issued  by  the  Congress,  and  in 
the  very  brief  portion  of  the  concluding  Res- 
olution devoted  to  Middle  East  Issues.  Taken 
together,  they  seemed  designed  to  reassure 
the  Arabs  in  a  modest  way  of  continued  Sovi- 
et support  (and  at  the  same  time  to  dampen 
the  war  sounds  coming  from  Cairo),  to  pro- 
ject Moscow's  peaceful  image,  and  to  main- 
tain diplomatic  pressure  on  Israel  and  the 
US. 

Although  Brezhnev  introduced  the  subject 
by  describing  the  area  as  a  "hotspot,"  and 
the  crisis  that  had  developed  there  as  "one 
of  the  most  tense"  on  the  international  scene, 
neither  the  statement  nor  the  resolution  re- 
peated these  formulations.  In  forebearlng  to 
use  more  inflamatory  descriptions  for  this 
admittedly  four-year-old  crisis,  Brezhnev  con- 
veyed a  lack  of  urgency  that  was  not  eroded 
by  any  of  the  standard  denunciations  of 
Israel  and  the  US  and  declarations  of  sup- 
port for  the  Arabs  common  to  all  three  docu- 
ments. 

Only  Brezhnev  noted  specific  "Important 
Initiatives"  recently  advanced  by  the  UAR. 
He  Included  in  this  category  Egypt's  positive 
responses  to  Jarring,  the  UAR's  readiness  to 
conclude  a  peace  treaty  upon  Israeli  with- 
drawal, and  Sadat's  proposal  for  opening  the 
Suez  Canal  (the  last  amounting  to  the  first 
public,  high-level  Soviet  endorsement  of  this 
Egyptian  Initiative) .  The  statement  made 
only  passing  reference  to  the  "constructive 
position  of  the  Arab  countries,  first  of  all  the 
UAR,"  as  a  lead-in  to  full  implementation  of 
UN  Resolution  242  (its  only  specific  men- 
tion) .  but  the  resolution  was  silent  on  specific 
proposals. 

On  the  question  of  withdrawal,  all  three 
documents  were  very  mild  and  general,  with 
no  effort  being  made  to  suggest  a  timetable, 
set  a  deadline,  or  define  limits.  In  contrast 
to  this  conunon,  generalized,  approach  on 
withdrawal,  the  Palestinian  issue  received 
varying  treatment.  Brezhnev  failed  to  men- 
tion the  Palestinians  at  all,  whereas  support 
for  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Palestinian 
Arabs  was  duly  revived  and  stressed  in  both 
the  Congress  statement  on  the  Middle  East 
and  the  resolution. 

Perhaps  to  provide  balance  missing  from 
the  statement  and  Brezhnev's  speech,  the 
standard  phrase  concerning  the  right  of  each 
state  m  the  area  "to  an  independent  exist- 
ence" was  Inserted  In  the  resolution.  Regard- 
ing Soviet  participation  In  a  settlement, 
Brezhnev  alone  referred  to  Moscow's  readi- 
ness to  Join  other  permanent  members  of  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  in  guaranteeing  a  polit- 
ical settlement  in  the  Middle  East,  a  goal 
mentioned  favorably  In  all  three  documents. 

The  communist  and  fraternal  parties  of 
the  Middle  East  were  well  represented  at  the 
Congress  and  a  number  of  them  appeared  on 
the  speaker's  rostrum.  Their  remarks  re- 
flected varying  shades  of  opinion  on  the 
Middle  East  situation  and  Internal  differ- 
ences, with  the  common  thread  being  sup- 
port for  the  Palestinian  cause  in  greater  or 
lesser  degree.  Significantly  the  Soviets'  lead- 
ing Arab  client,  the  UAR  (which  has  no  legal 
communist  party) ,  In  the  person  of  General 
Secretary  of  the  Arab  Socialist  Union  an-Nur, 
provided  the  first  speaker.  An-Nur's  address 
was  uninspired  and  restrained,  even  in  its 
expression  of  "profound  gratitude  to  Com- 
rade Brezhnev  for  the  noble  position  laid  out 
in  his  report  In  relation  to  the  Arab 
countries. 

The  Syrian  Ba'th  delegate,  in  accordance 
with  his  regime's  position,  refrained  from 
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publicly  endorsing  the  need  for  a  political 
settlement.  In  contrast,  Syrian  Conmiunist 
Party  Secretary  General  Bakdash  asserted 
that  "we"  (read  SCP)  support  the  efforts  of 
the  Soviet  Union  In  obtaining  a  political  set- 
tlement In  the  Middle  East.  Moreover,  ac- 
cording to  Bakdash.  Brezhnev's  words  about 
the  Middle  East  crisis  found  "their  way  to 
the  heart  of  every  Arab  patriot." 
3.  Asia 

The  very  diversity  of  Asia,  reflecting  both 
the  variety  of  Soviet  Interests  vls-a-vls  Asian 
political  trends  and  governments  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  equally  diverse  concerns  of 
both  ruling  and  non-ruling  communist  par- 
ties on  the  other,  precluded  any  clear  ex- 
pression of  coherent  policy  toward  the  area 
by  Soviet  speakers  at  the  Congress,  or  any 
achievement  of  a  consensus  among  the  Asian 
delegations. 

Indochina.  The  only  Asian  issue  Soviet 
leaders  could  and  did  feel  free  to  discuss  at 
length  was  Indochina,  whether  in  an  anti- 
Chinese  or  an  antl-U.S.  context,  or  as  an 
example  of  Soviet  solidarity  with  a  national 
liberation  srtuggle.  One  of  the  two  special 
statements  Issued  by  the  Congress  on  foreign 
policy  was  devoted  to  Indochina.  As  befitted 
the  occasion.  It  was  hortatory  In  tone  and 
heaped  praise  on  the  "Uberalton  forces."  It 
pledged  continued  assistance  to  North  Viet- 
nam, Including  the  "strengthening  of  its 
defense  capability,"  but  did  not  break  any 
new  ground  or  Involve  any  new  conMnlt- 
ments. 

Unlike  the  Soviet  Government  statement 
of  December  16.  which  warned  the  US 
against  resvunlng  bombing  raids  on  the  DRV, 
or  the  Soviet  Government  statement  on  Laos 
of  February  25.  which  warned  agalixst  con- 
tinuing "escalation  of  the  American  ag- 
gression," the  Congress  statement  was  cast 
In  a  more  optimistic  mold  and  sp)oke  of  the 
aggressors'  "uninterrupted  chain  of  shame- 
ful failures"  without  suggesting  the  pos- 
sibility of  new  dangers  ahead.  Nor  did  the 
statement  assert,  as  had  its  February  pre- 
decessor, that  US  actions  In  Indochina  might 
spoil  Sovlet-US  relations.  As  a  party  docu- 
ttient,  however.  It  conveniently  overlooked 
Moscow's  careful  maintenance  of  diplomatic 
ties  with  the  governments  In  Phnom  Penh 
and  Vientiane  when  it  described  the  Soviet 
Union  as  "resolutely  standmg  on  the  side 
of  the  liberation  movement  In  South  Viet- 
nam. Laos,  and  Cambodia." 

In  line  with  its  militant  ,tone.  the  state- 
ment did  not  specifically  endorse  a  political 
solution  for  Indochina,  but  It  did  describe 
the  various  proposals  put  forward  by  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  the  Pro- 
visional Revolutionary  Government  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  the  Pathet  Lao  as  constituting 
constructive  bases  for  resolving  the  confiict 
— without,  however,  referring  to  the  unifica- 
tion of  Vietnam,  as  did  the  23rd  Congress  in 
1966. 

Asian  Communists.  A  cursory  examination 
of  Asian  communist  parties — those  attend- 
ing the  Congress  as  well  as  those  not  present 
— provides  graphic  evidence  of  Moscow's  em- 
barrassingly limited  Influence  among  the 
communists  of  Asia.  The  existence  of  splin- 
ter communist  factions  had  been  recognized 
by  Soviet  speakers  In  the  context  of  condem- 
ning the  "spllttlst  activities"  of  Communist 
China.  But  how  far  this  process  had  In  fact 
g:one  In  producing  fragmented  parties,  parties 
following  an  Independent  line,  and  parties 
aligned  with  Peking — and  how  this  disinte- 
gration of  the  movement  affected  attendance 
at  the  Congress — was  deliberately  concealed 
by  the  Soviets,  who  as  usual  did  not  list  all 
attending  delegations.  Although  Information 
remains  incomplete.  It  appears  that  a  signi- 
ficant nimiber  of  Asian  parties  either  did  not 
send  official  delegations  or  were  represented 
by  rimip  groups. 

The  Nepalese  and  Burmese  parties  reported- 
ly declined  to  attend  the  Congress.  The 
Malaysian  and  Thai  parties,  being  Chinese- 
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oriented,  probably  did  not  attend.  The  status 
of  some  other  parties  remains  In  doubt.  In- 
ducing the  Afghan  and  Indonesian,  Soviet 
media  published  greetings  to  the  Congress 
from  the  New  Zealand  and  Filipino  parties, 
suggesting  that  these  two  did  not  send 
delegations  either.  The  Filipino  message  re- 
flected the  party's  disarray  by  admitting  to 
defeat  in  the  1950's  and  by  complaining  of 
being  currently  undercut  by  the  tactics  of  a 
pro-Maoist  faction. 

The  Soviets  reacted  to  the  subcontinent's 
complicated  and  unstable  affairs  by  reiterat- 
ing their  intention  to  maintain  close  ties 
with  India,  and  by  displaying  a  measure  of 
collaborative  harmony  with  the  communists 
of  East  Pakistan.  The  delegation  of  the  pro- 
Soviet  Indian  CP  had  to  face  Moscow's  fawn- 
ing on  Mrs.  Gandhi  in  the  wake  of  her  re- 
cent electoral  victory.  At  the  Congress  they 
heard  Brezhnev  praise  Soviet-Indian  coopera- 
tion and  the  Indian  Government's  foreign 
policy,  making  clear  that  their  Interests  were 
being  subordinated  to  the  state  interests  of 
the  USSR.  The  Pakistani  CP  was  not  listed 
among  the  delegations  present  at  the  Con- 
gress, but  an  East  Pakistani  group  did  attend 
and  evidently  it  agreed  to  cooperate  with  the 
Soviets,  at  l£>ast  by  not  airing  some  of  the 
more  delicate  aspects  of  Pakistan's  current 
internal  crisis. 

In  a  speech  published  by  Pravda  on  April  8, 
the  unnamed  head  of  this  delegation  ex- 
pressed gratitude  both  for  Soviet  aid  to  East 
Pakistan  durmg  last  year's  typhoon  and  flood 
disaster  and  for  Soviet  concern  about  the 
current  political  crisis  The  speaker,  how- 
ever, described  the  East  Pakistanis  as  desir- 
ing "democracy,  national  autonomy,  and 
liberation  from  exploitation  on  the  part  of 
monopoly  capital."  By  avoiding  any  reference 
to  the  independence  movement,  he  in  effect 
allowed  the  Soviets  to  postpone  discussion  of 
this  delicate  issue  for  the  time  being,  pre- 
vented new  damage  to  Moscow's  already 
strained  relations  with  the  government  of 
Yahya  Khan,  and  perhaps  reflected  Moscow's 
hope  that  the  integrity  of  Pakistan  might 
yet  be  preserved. 

Few  of  the  other  attending  Asian  parties 
arrived  without  problems,  nor  did  attendance 
necessarily  Indicate  a  pro  Soviet  orientation. 
Indeed,  the  Mongolian  delegation  was  prob- 
ably the  only  one  that  Moscow  could  regard 
as  solidly  and  unabashedly  pro-Soviet,  as 
was  made  amply  evident  by  numerous  warm 
references  to  the  Mongolians  by  Soviet 
speakers  ana  information  media.  A  Ceylon- 
ese  delegation,  presumably  representing  the 
pro-Soviet  faction  of  the  party,  attended  the 
Congress,  but  for  some  reason  it  was  not 
officially  greeted  at  the  opening  session. 

The  Australian,  Japanese,  and  North  Ko- 
rean parties  were  also  present,  though  on 
their  own  terms,  and  with  a  record  of  prickly. 
Intransigent  independence.  The  North  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  parties  came,  and  gave 
thanks  for  Soviet  aid.  but  their  independent 
status  and  considerable  freedom  of  action 
was  hardly  to  be  questioned.  Their  close 
ally,  the  Patriotic  Front  of  Laos,  was  In  at- 
tendance, but  the  Cambodians  were  appar 
ently  not  represented. 

4.  Africa 
Many  of  the  same  African  states  attending 
the  1966  Congress  sent  delegations  to  the 
24th  conclave  as  well.  Somalia  and  Sudan, 
represented  by  high-ranking  officers  from 
their  ruling  military  councils,  were  notable 
additions.  Surprisingly,  a  leader  of  Mauri- 
tania's ruling  party  was  also  in  attendance, 
representing  Mauritania's  first  official  par- 
ticipation In  a  major  CPSU  meeting.  Appar- 
ently, attendance  by  Africa's  tiny  band  of 
communist  parties  was  severely  reduced:  only 
the  parties  of  Sudan.  Tunisia.  South  Africa, 
and  Reunion  were  cited  as  present.  However, 
in  greetiiig  each  delegation  by  name  during 
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his  opening  speech.  Podgorny  mentioned  the 
presence  of  other  unnamed  parties  in  the 
hall. 

There  was  no  mention  of  congress  partici- 
pation by  the  communist  parties  of  Nigeria. 
Morocco,  or  Algeria  (all  of  whom  have  been 
present  at  previous  major  CPSU  gatherings), 
although  representatives  of  these  groups  may 
have  been  among  the  unnamed  parties  which 
attended.  The  top  leadership  of  Nigeria's 
party  is  under  police  detention,  and  perhaps 
it  was  decided  that  public  participation  by 
Nigerians  would  further  arouse  Lagos  au- 
thorities. The  Moroccan  CP  has  also  had 
receiit  difficulties  with  the  police.  In  the 
past.  Algeria  has  been  incensed  about  Soviet 
Invitations  to  Algerian  communists,  and  the 
delegation  of  Algeria's  ruling  FLN  walked 
out  of  the  23rd  CPSU  Congress  when  Al- 
gerian communists  appeared.  This  year,  ap- 
parently no  Algerians  were  present,  although 
the  FLN  may  have  been  invited.  (Algiers' 
press  has  studiously  avoided  any  mention  of 
the  24th  Congress.)  Why  Lesotho's  mlnlscule 
party,  a  usual  participant  in  such  CPSU 
events,  did  not  appear  is  unknown. 

In  discussing  achievements  of  revolution- 
ary-democratic regimes.  Brezhnev  cited  Al- 
geria for  "taking  serious  measures  aimed  at 
nationalization."  He  praised  Guinea,  Sudan, 
Somalia,  and  Tanzania  for  seizing  foreign 
enterprises.  Brezhnev  noted  Algeria  had  re- 
cently introduced  a  land  reform  program. 
The  sole  citation  for  the  People's  Republic 
of  Congo  (Brazzaville)  lauded  Its  alleged 
control  over  all  land  and  mineral  rights. 
Almost  as  an  afterthought.  Brezhnev  men- 
tioned Nigeria  as  a  country  in  which  un- 
specified "important  social  changes"  are  oc- 
curring. (Interestingly  enough,  the  Tass 
English-language  summary  of  Brezhnev's 
speech,  designed  to  constitute  the  basis  of 
foreign  press  coverage,  omitted  practically 
all  of  the  foregoing.  Including  references  to 
nationalization.)  At  the  same  time,  reflecting 
Moscow's  dissatisfaction  with  erratic  develop- 
ments In  the  Third  World,  the  Soviet  party 
leader  did  not  neglect  to  mention  that  non- 
capitalist  development  was  "no  easy  matter" 
and  a  path  full  of  difficulties. 

Speeches  delivered  by  noncommunlst 
African  delegates  were  not  especially  notable. 
Congo-Brazzaville's  Ndalla  denigrated  sep- 
arate roads  to  socialism  in  an  attack  on 
negritude.  maintaining  that  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism is  the  only  way.  But  he  refrained  from 
full  endorsement  of  Soviet  policies  bv  not- 
ing that  Congo-B  and  the  USSR  hold"  Iden- 
tical positions  on  "many"  international  ques- 
tions. Guinea's  Lansana  Diane,  perhaps 
carried  away  by  his  own  rhetoric,  hailed  the 
CPSU  Congress  as  "our  congress."  and  ex- 
pressed thanks  for  Soviet  help  in  assuring 
Guinea's  security. 

A  no  less  sycophantic  address  was  made  by 
Mozambique's  FRELIMO  representative.  Of 
the  national  liberation  groups.  Cabral  of  the 
PAIGC  was  most  optimistic  when  assessing 
progress  in  the  war  against  Portugal.  He 
thanked  the  USSR  for  supplying  the  'largest 
amoimt"  of  aid  to  his  movement.  By  con- 
trast. Angola's  MPLA  leader,  Neto,  was  quite 
gloomy  in  evaluating  the  prospects  of  his  In- 
surgency movement. 

5.  Latin  America 

Looking  toward  Latin  America,  Brezhnev 
seemed  to  glimpse  better  prospects  for  more 
solid  achievement,  although  he  indicated 
awareness  these  trends  were  not  irreversible 
by  warning  darkly  of  "subversive  activity 
against  the  progressive  regimes."  Moreover, 
the  Congress  resolution  gave  Latin  America 
pride  of  place  in  discussing  Third  World  de- 
velopments. 

Brezhnev  led  off  with  Chile  (represented 
at  the  Congress  by  both  its  Moscow-oriented 
communist  party  and  AUende's  socialist 
party)  in  describing  the  changes  for  the  bet- 
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ter  taking  place  in  Latin  America.  However, 
he  placed  Chile's  Popular  Unity  triumph  iii 
the  context  of  a  constitutional  victory  by 
"the  people"  and  laid  no  claim  for  commu- 
nist success.  Brezhnev  gave  the  also-ln-the- 
running  treatment  to  Peru  and  Bolivia,  prais- 
ing their  governments  for  fighting  against 
"the  enslavement  of  U.S.  monopolies." 

Chile  also  garnered  prominent  attention 
from  a  number  of  delegations,  who  hailed  the 
Allende  victory  as  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  In  Latin  America.  Chilean  CP  secretary 
general  Corvalan  reaffirmed  his  party's  close 
ties  with  the  CPSU.  stressed  that  each  coun- 
try must  make  its  own  way  to  socialism,  and 
denied  that  Chile  should  necessarily  serve  as 
a  model  to  others.  Unity  was  a  main  theme 
of  his  address:  he  underlined  his  party's  posi- 
tion that  all  questions  were  to  be  resolved  on 
the  basis  of  cooperation  among  all  elements 
of  AUende's  coalition,  within  an  unlimited 
time  frame.  Corvalan  cited  President  Nixon's 
nonintervention  pledge  and  then  accused  the 
U.S.  of  organizing  an  anti-Chilean  campaign 
In  Latin  America,  of  "deliberately  distorting 
reality."  and  claimed  the  U.S.  is  refusing 
credit.  Somewhat  ominously  he  stated  that 
Chile's  Internal  opposition  is  moving  toward 
"open  resistance,"  adding  "nothing  is  ruled 
out." 

Socialist  Party  attendance  at  the  Congress 
marked  the  first  time  Chile's  socialists  had 
participated  in  a  major  CPSU  function.  Party 
representative  Herman  Del  Canto's  brief  ad- 
dress spoke  of  the  coincidence  of  Marxist- 
Leninist  views  among  the  members  of  Al- 
lendes  Popular  Unity  front,  while  hailing 
Chile's  communist-socialist  alliance  as  the 
"vital  nucleus"  of  the  revolution. 

Brezhnev  reconfirmed  Cuba's  full-fledged 
membership  In  the  socialist  camp,  claiming 
"considerable  success"  in  the  development 
of  Soviet-Cuban  relations.  Cuba's  Dortlcos 
hailed  the  "inviolability"  of  Cuban-Soviet 
friendship  In  a  rather  lackluster  speech 
which  praised  Moscow's  economic  aid  and 
defense  support.  The  Cuban  President  lauded 
AUende's  election,  and  cited  Peru's  "patriotic 
policy."  but  unlike  many  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican communists  he  failed  to  mention 
Bolivia. 

China  and  the  role  of  violence  in  Latin 
America's  revolutionary  experience  received 
conflicting  treatment.  Several  delegates  at- 
tacked Peking  directly  for  "spllttlst"  activi- 
ties, whereas  others— Including  Dortlcos — Ig- 
nored the  Issue.  Brazil's  Prestes  criticized 
"desperate  adventurlstlc  actions  of  Isolated 
groups,  without  any  ties  with  the  people." 
However,  the  Guatamalan  speaker  defended 
the  use  of  violence  In  his  own  country. 

Some  Latin  American  representatives  es- 
poused the  popular  front  tactic,  notably  those 
from  'Venezuela  and  Uruguay.  The  latter's 
Arlsmendl  claimed  that  victory  In  Uruguay 
by  a  broad  unity  of  popular  forces  Is  "per- 
haps very  close."  Reflecting  Soviet  involve- 
ment In  the  internal  affairs  of  Latin  Ameri- 
ca's CP's.  Venezuela's  Farla  felt  the  need  to 
express  gratitude  for  CPSU  "solldarltv"  at 
the  time  of  Petkoff's  recent  expulsion  from 
the  Venezuelan  CP  (Petkoff.  an  avowed  antl- 
Sovlet  communist,  had  become  an  increasing 
embarrassment  to  the  Moscow-supported 
Venezuelan  CP.) 

6.  Foreign  Economic  Relations 
As  to  Soviet  foreign  economic  relations,  the 
draft  Directives  for  the  new  Five- Year  Plan 
and  the  leader  speeches  are  of  moderate  in- 
terest. Foreign  trade  as  a  whole  Is  to  expand 
by  33-35  percent.  I.e..  by  roughly  6  percent 
on  the  annual  average.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  a  minimum.  In  the  past  five  years  the 
Increase  was  a  reported  average  of  8.6  per- 
cent per  annum  and  since  Soviet  foreign 
trade  is  carried  out  more  or  less  at  so-called 
world  market  prices,  the  rate  reflects  an  In- 
ternational price  rise  for  manufactured  goods 
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(2' 2  percent  annum)  and  primary  commodi- 
ties ( about  ^4  of  1  percent ) .  The  plan  figures 
are  probably  in  present  prices  but  they  have 
little  meaning  since  foreign  trade,  as  the 
Soviets  themselves  know,  eludes  effective 
planning. 

The  advanced  industrial  countries  will 
continue  to  exchange  Soviet  primary  mate- 
rials for  Western  manufactured  goods;  In 
this  respect  the  second  industrial  power  in 
the  world  offers  the  picture  of  a  less  develop- 
ed country.  The  USSR  will  purchase  modern 
equipment  within  the  limits  of  its  hard  cur- 
rency earnings  with  some  gold  sales  thrown 
in  for  good  measure  and  with  due  allowance 
for  the  credit  balance.  At  a  press  conference 
on  March  23,  1971  V.  S.  Alkhlmov,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Foreign  Trade,  answered  a  ques- 
tion on  the  Soviet  balance  of  payments  with 
the  West  in  the  spirit  of  a  good  19th  century 
liberal:  "We  favor  multilateral  trade  and  do 
not  pay  too  much  attention  to  our  balance 
with  individual  countries."  The  draft  Direc- 
tives, incidentally,  recommend  a  greater 
"initiative  and  responsibility  of  ministries 
and  enterprises  In  the  development  of  foreign 
economic  relations."  This  remains  to  be  seen. 

Economic  relations  with  countries  of  the 
Third  World  are  to  expand  in  order  to 
strengthen  their  Independence  In  their 
struggle  with  imperialism,  as  Kosygln  put  it. 
Since  OECD  Imports  from  less  developed 
countries  are  still  40  times  as  large  as  those 
of  the  USSR,  and  the  net  outflow  of  Soviet 
aid  has  dwindled.  Soviet  economic  support  In 
general  does  not  amount  to  much  but  it  Is 
Important  for  a  very  few  countries  more 
closely  tied  to  the  USSR,  such  as  the  UAR. 
In  this  connection  the  trade  potential  of  the 
USSR  Is  seriously  hampered  by  its  autarchic 
tendencies.  Thus  the  Soviet  Union  promotes 
the  domestic  production  of  rice  in  order  "to 
completely  satisfy  the  country's  demand  by 
the  end  of  the  Flve-Year  Plan"  in  Brezhnev's 
words,  even  though  the  Soviet  cost  price  is 
almost  three  times  the  world  market  price 
and  even  though  rice  shipments  would  be 
advantageous  for  the  LDC's  (Including  the 
UAR). 

FOOTNOTES 

>  Even  at  this  lowered  rate,  within  a  decade 
or  so,  the  Party  will  reach  20  million 
members. 

-'  With  the  noteworthy  exception  of  Ko- 
sygln, whose  report  showed  some  restraint 
In  the  appraisal  of  the  1966-70  results. 

1  This  claim  was  Included  In  both  the  draft 
and  aoproved  versions  of  the  directives  for 
the  Ninth  Five-Year  Plan. 

*  The  small  edge  of  consumers'  goods  out- 
put growth  rate  over  that  of  producers'  goods 
In  1967  seems  fortuitous,  but  during  1968-70 
It  was  the  reflection  of  deliberate  policy  de- 
cisions. 

"•  Although  the  figures  are  regularly  pub- 
lished In  official  Soviet  statistical  yearbooks, 
they  are  rarely  If  ever  mentioned  in  the  press. 

"  Average  money  incomes  of  workers  and 
employees  in  1970  were  65  percent  higher 
than  the  incomes  of  kolkhoz  farmers  (both 
cash  and  in  kind)  from  the  communal  econ- 
omy. 

■  Output  of  these  branches  in  the  next  five 
years  is  to  go  up  by  67  percent,  while  overall 
industrial  output  is  scheduled  to  grow  by 
42-46  percent,  that  of  producers'  goods  by 
41-45  percent,  and  consumers'  goods  by  44—48 
percent. 

-  While  Brezhnev  chose  to  feature  the  con- 
sumer program  as  the  first  major  point  In  his 
report  on  domestic  affairs.  Kosygln  relegated 
this  topic  to  the  end  of  his  much  more  re- 
strained and  balanced  report  on  the  internal 
situation. 

"While  the  output  of  consumers'  goods  as 
a  whole  is  scheduled  to  Increase  by  44—48 
percent  during  the  flve-year  period,  produc- 
tion of  light  Industry  is  slated  for  an  Increase 
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of  35-^0  percent  and  that  of  food  Industry 
of  only  33-35  percent. 

'"  The  repayment  of  the  state  loan  of  some 
30  billion  rubles  is  phased  over  the  period 
from  1974  to  1990. 

"  The  figures  cited  in  the  directives  Imply 
that  average  money  Incomes  of  workers  and 
employees  by  1975  are  expected  to  be  50 
percent  higher  than  the  Incomes  of  kolkhoz 
farmers. 


WRC-TV  CALLS  FOR  ACTION  TO 
ASSURE   SAFER   BLOOD 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18.  1972 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
Christmas  holi(day  season  WRC-TV,  a 
Wasliington,  D.C.,  television  station, 
broadcast  a  significant  editorial  explain- 
ing the  urgent  need  for  more  voluntary 
blood  donations.  Mr.  Bryson  B.  Rash,  the 
editorial  manager  for  WRC-TV,  called 
attention  to  the  dangerous  alternate 
source  used  when  there  is  a  shortage  of 
voluntary  blood. 

Since  donors  who  are  paid  for  their 
blood  are  11  to  70  times  more  likely  to 
carry  the  hepatitis  virus  in  their  veins, 
the  use  of  their  blood  increases  the  pa- 
tient's danger  dramatically. 

I  recently  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  11828, 
which  would  encourage  people  to  volun- 
tarily donate  blood,  and  would  provide 
for  the  inspection  and  regulation  of  all 
the  blood  banks  in  the  coimtry.  By  re- 
quiring that  each  imit  of  blood  be  labeled 
as  to  its  original  source,  volunteer  or 
paid,  and  by  beginning  a  vigorous  na- 
tional donor  recruitment  program,  my 
bill  would  provide  the  basis  for  a  return 
to  a  completely  volimteer  blood  system. 

Station  WRC-TV  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  contribution  to  public  awareness 
of  this  critical  problem.  The  editorial 
follows : 

I  Vol.  4,  No.  92,  broadcast:  December  27  and 
28.   19711 

"Red  Cross — Blood" 

In  this  Joyous  holiday  season  people  seem 
to  forget  the  hospital  patient  or  the  accident 
victim  who  may  desperately  need  blood. 
Voluntary  blood  donors  at  the  Red  Cross  cen- 
ter drop  off  to  a  handful — but  the  need  re- 
mains constant. 

Washington  Is  fortunate  because  thus  far 
It  has  Just  managed  to  meet  its  year  round 
needs.  Elsewhere  paid  donors  and  commer- 
cial blood  banks  fill  the  gap.  In  far  too  many 
cases  the  product  may  result  In  serious  ill- 
ness and  death.  The  specter  is  serum 
hepatitis. 

Representative  Victor  Veysey  of  Califor- 
nia, who  has  introduced  a  bill  to  regulate 
blood  banks,  reveals  shocking  figures.  In  1971 
over  two  million  blood  transfusions  will  be 
performed  in  the  United  States.  One  out  of 
150  will  cause  a  death  from  serum  hepatitis 
in  the  over  forty  age  group. 

Representative  Veysey  says  studies  have 
shown  that  the  risk  of  contracting  hepatitis 
from  blood  of  paid  donors  is  from  11  to  70 
times  greater  than  the  risk  from  voluntarily 
donated  blood. 

Only  166  of  the  nation's  7,000  blood  banks 
are  supervised  by  the  Federal  government. 
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The  District  and  Maryland  have  license  and 
ln.spectloii  laws — Virginia  has  none. 

Representative  Veysey's  bill  would  regulate 
all  blood  banks  and  provide  for  a  massive 
donor  recruitment  effort.  It  deserves  support 
and  approval. 

The  risk  of  contracting  hepatitis  from 
voluntary  donors  is  small.  If  enough  volun- 
teers gave  blood  to  the  Red  Cross  nationally 
the  danger  would  be  minimal. 

The  need  is  great  right  now  and  it  will  be 
in  the  future.  Give  blood  to  the  Red  Cross 
this  week. 


PEACE  CORPS  FUNDS 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  18.  1972 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
general  disenchantment  currently  sur- 
rounding this  Nation's  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams, we  must  take  special  care  that 
one  of  our  most  hopeful  and  humanitar- 
ian efforts,  the  Peace  Corps,  is  not  an 
innocent  victim  of  appropriations  cuts. 

The  continuing  resolution  passed  at 
the  end  of  last  session  set  a  ceiling  of  S72 
million  on  the  Peace  Corps  budget.  This 
reduced  figure,  compared  with  the  S82.2 
million  authorization  with  which  the 
Peace  Corps  began  the  fiscal  year,  forces 
the  Peace  Corps  to  "unspend"  retro- 
actively money  spent  in  good  faith  earlier 
in  the  fiscal  year. 

To  conform  to  the  reduced  spending 
ceiling,  Director  Joseph  Blatchford  ha? 
ordered  a  freeze  on  invitations  to  join 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  ordered  contin- 
gency plans  t<5  bring  home  upward  to 
4,000  volunteers  before  March  31. 

Before  we  aquiesce  in  this  enforced 
cutback,  we  would  do  well  to  consider 
the  importance  of  the  Peace  Corps  at 
this  point  in  histoi-y.  I  would  suggest 
that  few  programs  have  done  more  to 
foster  international  communication  at 
its  best  level — the  interpersonal.  Few 
programs  have  done  more  to  promote 
understanding  of  the  United  States  as 
a  Good  Neighbor,  and  to  counter  the 
notion  of  the  "imperialist  aggressor." 
The  President  is  striving  to  build  bridges 
abroad  through  summitry,  we  can  help 
cement  these  bridges  through  the  per- 
sonal efforts  of  Peace  Corps  volimteers. 

It  would  be  particularly  disastrous  to 
reduce  the  Peace  Corps  by  misplaced 
congressional  thrift  at  a  time  when  vol- 
unteers are  increasing  by  40  percent  in 
1971.  and  by  a  projected  70  percent  in 
1972. 

The  interest  young  people  show  in  the 
Peace  Corps  is  especially  relevant  when 
we  are  considering  alternatives  to  the 
military  service.  We  have  discussed  new 
proposals  for  a  national  volunteer  serv- 
ice. Until  such  a  system  should  be 
implemented,  let  us  not  discard  tlie  good 
and  workable  programs  we  already  have 
— programs  which  have  captured  the 
support  and  enthusiasm  of  both  the 
young  people  who  would  volimteer,  and 
the  countries  which  benefit  from  their 
commitment  to  building  a  better  and 
more  peaceful  world. 
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MONITOR  NO  LONGER  SENT  FREE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my 
colleagues  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
be  aware  of  its  contents.  I  include  the 
text  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality's  January  1972  issue  of  102  Mon- 
itor at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Environmental  Impact  Statements 

NOTICE 

This  Is  the  next-to-last  Issue  of  the  102 
Monitor  that  you  will  receive  free  of  charge. 
If  you  wish  to  continue  receiving  the  Afon- 
itor,  you  must  place  a  subscription  with 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  Cost  will  be  $6.50  per 
year  or  60i'  each  for  single  copy.  An  order 
blank  Is  enclosed  for  your  convenience. 

NEPA  and  THE   COURTS 

In  two  short  years  since  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  (NEPA)  was  enacted. 
Federal  courts  across  the  country  In  widely 
varying  fact  situations  have  proved  that  the 
"102"  provisions  are  court  enforceable.  In  so 
doing,  their  decisions  have  given  important 
Interpretations  to  various  aspects  of  NEPA. 
Because  of  the  growing  Interest  In  these  de- 
cisions— which  Include  15  Courts  of  Appeals 
decisions,  48  District  Court  opinions  and  3 
discussions  in  Supreme  Court  dissents — this 
issue  of  the  102  Monitor  features  a  cumula- 
tive list  of  the  reported  NEPA  decisions 
through  December  31.  1971. 

CtTMtJi,ATivE  List  op  Reported  Judicial  De- 
cisions Involving  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  op  1969 — Public  Law 
91-190.  42  use.  §5  4321-47— Through 
December  31.  1971 

united  states  supreme  court 
Committee  for  Nuclear  Responsibility  v. 
Seaborg.  3  ERC  1276  (11/6/71)  (Douglas. 
Brennan,  and  Marshall.  JJ..  dissenting).  The 
court  denied  an  injunction,  pending  action 
on  a  petition  for  certiorari,  against  the 
underground  nuclear  test  Cannikin.  Justice 
Douglas'  dissent  discusses  possible  defects  In 
the  AEC's  102  statement. 

San  Antonio  Conservation  Society  v.  Texas 
Highway  Dept..  2  ERC  1083.  1  ELR  20069 
(12/21/70)  (Black.  Douglas,  Brennan.  JJ.. 
dissenting  from  denial  of  cert.).  The  dissent- 
ing Justices  stated  that  NEPA  does  apply 
to  Federally  funded  State  highway  projects, 
and  that  the  Supreme  Court  should  have 
taken  for  review,  prior  to  decision  in  Court  of 
Appeals,  this  dispute  concerning  a  highway 
project  for  which  an  environmental  state- 
ment under  section  102(2)  (C)  was  not  pre- 
pared. There  has  been  a  further  decision  In 
the  5th  Circuit  referred  to  below. 

2606.84  Acres  v.  United  States.  2  ERC  1623. 

1  ELR  20155  (4/19/71)  (Douglas,  Black,  JJ.. 
dlssentinR  from  denial  of  cert.).  A  landowner 
challenged  the  taking  of  his  land  for  a  Corps 
of  Engineers  project  on  the  ground  that  the 
project  had  been  expanded  so  radically  since 
its  authorization  by  Congress  that  a  new 
authorization  was  required.  The  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit rejected  this  claim,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  denied  certiorari.  The  dissenting  Jus- 
tices argued  that  the  case  warranted  review 
partially  to  determine  whether  the  Corps 
had  complied  with  NEPA  with  respect  to  fu- 
ture work  on  the  project. 

united  states  courts  op  appeals 
Calvert  Cliffs'  Coordinating  Comm.  v.  AEC. 

2  ERC  1779.  1  ELR  20346  (DC.  Cir.  7/23/71). 
The  Court  found  the  AEC's  rxiles  for  im- 
plementing NEPA  In  licensing  nuclear  power 
plants  invalid  in  four  respects:  (1)  the  rules 
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failed  to  require  hearing  boards  to  consider 
environmental  factors  unless  raised  by  the 
regulatory  staff  or  outside  persons;  (2)  they 
excluded  nonradiologlcal  environmental  is- 
sues in  all  cases  where  the  notice  of  hearing 
was  published  before  3  4/71;  (3)  they  pro- 
hibited reconsideration  of  water  quality  im- 
pacts where  a  certification  of  compliance  with 
State  standards  had  been  obtained;  and  (4) 
they  failed  to  provide  for  environmental  re- 
view of  cases  in  which  a  construction  per- 
mit had  been  granted  prior  to  NEPA's  effec- 
tive date  but  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for 
granting  an  operating  license. 

Committee  for  Nuclear  Responsibility  v. 
Seaborg,  3  ERC  1126,  1210,  1256  (D.C.  Cir. 
10/5/71,  10/28/71,  11/3/71).  The  court  re- 
versed a  summary  Judgment  for  defendants, 
holding  that  plaintiffs  had  alleged  a  legally 
sufficient  claim  that  the  AEC's  102  statement 
on  the  underground  nuclear  test  Cannikin 
was  deficient  under  NEPA.  The  court  later 
upheld  the  district  Judge's  order  requiring 
release  of  Government  documents,  which 
were  not  part  of  the  102  statement,  discuss- 
ing environmental  aspects  of  the  proposed 
test.  However,  the  court  refused  to  stay  the 
test  pendente  lite.  Finally,  after  releEise  of 
the  documents,  the  court  refused  on  na- 
tional security  grounds  to  delay  the  test — 
without  deciding  whether  NEPA  had  been 
satisfied.  (The  Supreme  Court  later  upheld 
this  refusal.) 

Ely  v.  Velde.  3  ERC  1280  (4th  Cir.  11/8/71). 
The  court,  in  reversing  a  district  court  deci- 
sion, held  that  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  must  prepare  a  102 
statement  on  the  portion  of  a  block  grant  to 
the  State  of  Virginia  that  will  be  used  to 
construct  a  prison  facility  in  a  historic  area. 

Lathan  v.  Volpe,  3  ERC  1362  (9th  Cir. 
11/15  71).  The  court  held  that  citizens  were 
entitled  to  a  preliminary  injunction  against 
further  acquisition  of  property  by  the  State 
of  Washington  for  Interstate  90  In  Seattle 
until  Federal  officials  prepared  a  102 
statement. 

National  Helium  Corp.  v.  Morton,  3  ERC 
1129,  1  ELR  20478  (10th  Cir.  10/4/71).  The 
court  upheld  a  preliminary  Injunction 
against  the  Interior  Department's  cancella- 
tion of  contracts  to  buy  helium,  on  the  basis 
of  noncompliance  with  NEPA. 

Pennsylvania  Environmental  Council  v. 
Bartlett,  3  ERC  1421  (3d  Cir.  12/1/71).  The 
court  upheld  a  district  court  ruling  that  a 
102  statement  was  not  required  for  a  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  project  for  which  all  Fed- 
eral approvals  were  given  and  all  contracts 
awarded   prior  to   enactment  of  NEPA. 

San  Antonio  Conservation  Society  v.  Texas 
Highway  Department,  2  ERC  1872,  1  ELR 
20379  (5th  Cir.  8/5/71).  The  court  stayed 
construction  of  a  highway  through  a  park 
In  San  Antonio,  on  the  basis  of  noncompli- 
ance with  NEPA  and  other  laws.  The  court 
held  that  the  "segments"  of  the  highway 
adjacent  to  the  park  must  be  considered 
together  with  the  park  "segment"  in  the 
application  of  these  laws.  It  further  held 
that,  since  the  highway  had  been  approved 
for  Federal  funding,  the  State  could  not  de- 
feat the  application  of  the  Federal  laws  by 
proceeding  without  Federal  funds. 

Scenic  Hudson  Preservation  Conf.  v.  FPC. 
3  ERC  1232  (2d  Cir.  10/22/71).  The  court  up- 
held the  FPC's  grant  of  a  license  for  the 
Storm  King  pumped  storage  power  plant.  The 
court  found  that  the  FPC  had  considered  all 
relevant  factors  as  required  by  NEPA.  and 
that  Its  findings  were  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence. 

Thermal  Ecology  Must  Be  Preserved  v.  AEC, 
2  ERC  1379,  1  ELR  20078  (D.C.  Cir.  7/20/70). 
The  court  refused  to  grant  an  order  restrain- 
ing AEC  hearings  on  a  permit  application  for 
a  nuclear  power  plant  near  South  Haven, 
Michigan.  Citizens  groups  claimed  the  hear- 
ings were  Illegal  under  NEPA  because  the 
AEC  was  refusing  to  consider  the  dangers  of 
thermal  pollution  or  of  cumulative  radi- 
ation. However,  the  court  said  that  this  ques- 
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tlon  could  be  raised  only  on  review  of  a  final 
AEC  order. 

Thermal  Ecology  Must  Be  Preserved  v.  AEC, 
2  ERC  1405  (7th  Cir.  8/24/70).  The  court 
refused  to  grant  an  order  restraining  AEC 
hearings  on  a  permit  application  for  a  nu- 
clear power  plant  near  South  Haven,  Michi- 
gan. The  court  relief  on  the  D.C.  Circuit 
ruling  of  the  same  name. 

Upper  Pecos  Assn.  v.  Starts,  2  ERC  1418 
( 10th  Cir.  12/7/71) .  The  court  affirmed  a  dis- 
trict court  ruling  that  the  economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  did  not  have  to  prepare 
a  102  statement  on  a  grant  for  road  construc- 
tion, since  the  Forest  Service  was  the  lead 
agency  in  developing  the  road  and  had  pre- 
pared a  statement  on  It.  Although  the  For- 
est Service's  102  statement  wm  not  prepared 
until  after  the  EDA  had  made  an  offer  of 
funds,  the  court  held  that  this  timing  satis- 
fled  NEPA  because  the  Forest  Service  still 
had  full  authority  to  grant  or  deny  a  right- 
of-way.  and  the  application  for  EDA  funds 
was  made  prior  to  enactment  of  NEPA. 

West  Virginia  Highlands  Conservancy  v. 
Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  2  ERC  1422,  1  ELR 
20160  (4th  Cir.  4/6/71) .  The  court  upheld  the 
standing  of  a  citizen  group  under  NEPA  and 
the  Wilderness  Act  to  challenge  the  Forest 
Service's  permission  of  private  timber  cut- 
ting and  road  construction  In  Monongahela 
National  Forest.  The  citizen  group  charged 
that  a  102  statement  should  have  been  pre- 
pared, and  that  the  area  weis  protected  by 
the  Wilderness  Act  untu  studied  for  wilder- 
ness character.  Without  deciding  these 
claims,  the  court  found  them  sufficiently 
strong  to  Justify  a  preliminary  Injunction 
pending  further  proceedings  In  the  district 
court. 

ZabeZ  v.  ,Tabb,  1  ERC  1449,  1  ELR  20023 
(5th  Cir.  7/16/70),  cert,  denied.  39  U.S.L.W. 
3360  (2/22/71) .  The  court  held  that  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  authority  to  deny  a 
dredge-and-fill  permit  under  33  U.S.C.  403 
on  ecological  grounds,  basing  its  holdings  la 
part  on  NEPA. 

united  states  district  courts 

Arlington  Coalition  on  Transportation  v. 
Volpe,  3  ERC  1138  (E.D.  Va.  10/8/71).  The 
court  dismissed  a  suit  to  enjoin  construction 
of  Interstate  66  through  Arlington.  It  held 
that  NEPA  was  inapplicable  to  portions  of 
the  highway  approved  before  January  1,  1970, 
and  found  that  a  102  statement  would  be 
prepared  before  approval  or  additional  work. 
The  decision  was  reversed  by  the  4th  Circuit, 
in  an  unreported  opinion. 

Berkson  v.  Morton,  3  ERC  1121  (D.  Md. 
10/1/71).  The  court  issued  a  10-day  tempo- 
rary restraining  order  against  construction 
in  the  C&O  Canal  National  Historic  Park 
without  compliance  with  NEPA  and  other 
Federal  statutes.  This  order  has  subsequent- 
ly been  extended. 

Brooks  V.  Volpe,  2  ERC  1004,  1571,  1  ELR 
2C045,  20286,  W.D.  Wash.  9/25/70,  4/6/71). 
The  court  held  that  a  102  statement  was  not 
required  for  an  Interstate  highway  segment 
whose  location  had  been  approved  in  1967. 
The  court  upheld  the  standing  of  the  indi- 
vidual plaintiffs  to  bring  the  suit,  but  denied 
the  standing  of  the  environmental  groups. 

Bucklein  v.  Volpe,  2  ERC  1082,  1  ELR  20043 
(N.D.  Cal.  10/29/70).  The  court  refused  an 
injunction  against  disbursement  of  Federal 
emergency  funds  for  a  road  relocation  proj- 
ect. The  plaintiff  challenged  the  location  of 
the  road  u  an  abuse  of  discretion,  arguing 
that  an  »lternatlve  location  was  envlron- 
mentaUy  preferable.  The  court  found  that 
there  had  been  "ample  consideration"  of  en- 
vironmental factors,  and  stated  that  It  is 
unlikely  Ux**  '"^c  policy  declaration  In  Sec- 
tion 101  ^  Ni.rA  was  Intended  to  create 
"court  enforclble  duties." 

Buainetamen  for  the  Public  Interest  v. 
Resor.  3  KBC  1216  (N.D.  111.  10/14/71).  The 
court  ralM  that  citizens  could  not  sue  to 
challenc*  the  application  of  the  Refuse  Act 
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permit  program  to  Lake  liflchlgan  until  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  propsed  to  Issue  a  per- 
mit under  the  program.  However,  the  court 
went  on  to  uphold  the  regulations  Imple- 
menting the  program,  replying  In  part  on 
NEPA. 

Citizens  to  Preserve  Foster  Park  v.  Volpe, 
3  ERC  1931,  1  ELR  20389  (N.D.  Ind.  8/18/71). 
The  covu-t  denied  a  preliminary  Injunction 
against  further  work  on  a  federally  assisted 
highway.  The  court  found  that  a  102  state- 
ment prepared  In  June  1970  complied  with 
NEPA  "to  the  extent  possible"  even  though 
It  did  not  comply  with  guidelines  and  proce- 
dures Issued  before  that  date.  The  court 
stressed  that  tJhe  park  affected  by  the  high- 
way was  already  as  "torn  up"  as  it  would  be 
from  further  construction. 

Coastal  Petroleum  Co.  v.  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  1  ERC  1475  (S.D.  Pla.  7/1/70).  The 
court  held,  on  the  basis  of  the  District  Court 
ruling  (later  reversed)  In  Zabel  v.  Tabb,  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  no  authority  to 
deny  a  permit  under  33  U.S.C.  403  on  other 
than  navigational  grounds.  However,  the 
court  refused  to  order  the  Corps  to  grant  a 
permit  for  limestone  mining  in  Lake  Okee- 
chobee because  of  environmental  danger  and 
because  other  remedies  were  available  to 
protect  the  applicant's  financial  interests. 
NEPA  was  discussed  In  supplemental  briefs 
after  the  trial,  but  the  court  found  It  "not 
to  be  applicable."  The  court  later  reversed 
itself,  without  opinion,  on  the  basis  of  the 
5th  Circuit's  decision  in  Zabel. 

Daly  v.  Volpe,  2  ERC  1506,  1  ELR  20242 
(E.  D.  Wash.  4/9/71).  Local  residents  sought 
an  injunction  against  construction  of  an 
Interstate  highway  segment  near  North  Bend, 
Washington,  asserting  that  the  Department 
of  Trsuisportation  had  not  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  NEPA.  The  segment, 
on  which  planning  and  hearings  had  begun 
before  enactment  of  NEPA,  was  approved  on 
November  30,  1970.  At  that  time  a  draft 
environmental  statement  had  been  pre- 
.  pared,  but  agency  comments  were  not  re- 
ceived or  a  final  statement  prepared  until 
after  the  approval.  The  court  held  that  the 
Department  of  Transportation  had  substan- 
tially compiled  with  NEPA  in  approving  the 
segment,  since  the  plans  had  been  coordi- 
nated with  many  groups  before  approval, 
and  agency  procedures  for  formal  circulation 
of  draft  environmental  statements  were  stlU 
being  developed. 

Delaware  v.  Pennsylvania  New  York  Cen- 
tral Transp.  Co..  2  ERC  1355,  1  ELR  20106  (D. 
Del.  2/24/71).  The  court  granted  standing 
to  a  State  and  private  persons  to  challenge 
the  Corp)s  of  Engineers'  Issuance  of  permits 
to  Penn  Central  for  a  dike  and  fill  operation 
along  the  foreshore  of  the  Delaware  River. 
Plaintiffs  allege,  inter  alia,  that  the  Corps 
violated  NEPA  by  giving  inadequate  con- 
sideration to  the  environmental  effects  of  the 
operation.  However,  consideration  of  plain- 
tiffs' claims  will  be  delayed  pending  Penn 
Central's  bankruptcy  proceedings  in  anotlier 
Federal  court. 

Dorothy  Thomas  Foundation  v.  Hardin,  1 
ERC  1679  (W.D.  N.C.  8/31/70).  The  court 
denied  a  preliminary  Injunction  against  tim- 
ber cutting  Ui  a  National  Forest,  finding 
that  plaintiffs  had  not  proven  that  the  Fed- 
eral defendants  had  failed  to  consider  the 
factors  required  by  NEPA  and  the  Multiple 
Use  and  Sustained  Yield  Act. 

Echo  Park  Residents  Comm.  v.  Romney,  3 
ERC  1255  (CD.  Cal.  5/11/71).  The  court  up- 
held the  finding  by  HUD  that  Federal  assist- 
ance for  a  66-unlt  apartment  project  would 
not  significantly  affect  the  environment  and 
did  not  need  a  102  statement. 

Elliot  V.  Volpe.  2  ERC  1498.  1  ELR  20243 
(D.  Mass.  4/20/71).  Plaintiffs  sued  to  halt 
construction  of  interstate  highway  segments 
through  Somerville,  Massachusetts,  assert- 
ing that  the  Department  of  Transportation 
had  not  compiled  with  the  requirements  of 
NEPA.  The  court  denied  an  injunction,  on 
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the  ground  that  the  planning  and  location  of 
the  segments  had  been  completed  and  ap- 
proved In  1966,  and  substantial  construction 
had  taken  place  before  the  enactment  of 
NEPA.  TTie  court  concluded  that  It  would  be 
an  unwarranted  "restroactlve"  application  of 
NEPA  to  require  a  total  halt  in  construction 
while  the  NEPA  procedures  were  followed  for 
the  remaining  action  on  the  segments. 

Ely  V.  Velde,  2  ERC  1185,  1  ELR  20082  (E.D. 
Va.  1/22/71).  In  a  suit  by  neighboring  prop- 
erty owners  to  contest  a  Federal  grant  to  a 
State  for  construction  of  a  prison  facility, 
the  court  held  that  NEPA  did  not  require 
the  Federal  granting  agency  to  consider  the 
environmental  Impact  of  the  facility.  The 
court  stated  that  the  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
Imposed  a  mandatory  duty  to  award  the 
funds,  which  was  not  modified  by  enactment 
of  the  "discretionary"  provisions  of  NEPA  in 
1970.  The  decision  was  later  reversed  by  the 
4th  Circuit. 

Environmental  Defense  Fund,  Inc.  v.  Corps 
of  Engineers,  1  ELR  20130,  2  ERC  1260  (E.D. 
Ark.  2/19/71 ) .  Plaintiff  environmental  groups 
sued  to  enjoin  further  construction  of  the 
Oillham  Dam,  on  which  the  Corps  has  pre- 
pared an  environmental  statement  under  sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C).  The  court  upheld  plaintiffs' 
standing  and  held  that  NEPA  was  applicable 
even  though  the  project  was  partially  con- 
structed prior  to  January  1,  1970.  On  the 
merits,  the  court  rejected  plaintiffs'  argu- 
ment that  section  101  creates  an  enforce- 
able duty  not  to  undertake  environmentally 
damaging  projects.  However,  It  found  the  en- 
vironmental statement  legally  Inadequate 
and  enjoined  further  construction  until  the 
Corps  has  complied  with  section  102(2)  (A), 
(B).  (C),  (D)  of  NEPA. 

Environmental  Defense  Fund,  Inc.  v.  Corps 
of  Engineers,  2  ERC  1173,  1797,  1  ELR  20079, 
20366  (D.  D.C.  1/27/71,  7/27/71).  The  court 
granted  a  preliminary  Injunction  against  fur- 
ther construction  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal.  The  court  held  that  a  102  statement 
was  required  for  further  actions  even  though 
the  project  was  begun  before  January  1,  1970. 
The  case  was  later  consolidated  with  others 
Involving  the  canal  and  transferred  to  M.D. 
Fla.  for  pretrial  proceedings. 

Envirorimental  Defense  Fund,  Inc.  v.  Corps 
of  Engineers,  3  ERC  1085.  lELR  20466  (D.  D.C. 
9/21/71).  The  court  granted  a  preliminary 
Injunction  against  construction  of  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee  Waterway.  It  ruled  that 
the  plaintiffs  had  made  a  sufficient  showing 
of  noncompliance  with  NEPA  to  warrant  an 
Injunction  pending  trial. 

Environmental  Defense  Fund,  Inc.  v.  Har- 
din, 2  ERC  1424,  1  ELR  20207  (D.  DC.  4/14/ 
71).  The  court  ruled  that  the  Dejvartment 
of  Agriculture's  fire  ant  control  program. 
Involving  dissemination  of  the  pesticide 
Mirex,  was  a  major  action  requiring  an  en- 
vironmental statement  under  Section  102 
(2)  (C)  of  NEPA.  However,  It  refused  a  pre- 
liminary injunction  against  the  program,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Department  had  per- 
formed adequate  studies  of  the  program's 
environmental  effects  and  had  prepared  an 
environmental  statement  discussing  those 
effects  in  sufficient  detail  to  satisfy  all  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  Section  102(2)  (C). 

Gibson  v.  Ruckelshaus,  3  ERC  1028,  1  ELR 
20337  (E.D.  Tex.  3/1/71).  The  court  granted 
an  Injunction  against  condenuiation  pro- 
ceedings for  Federal  financing  for  a  sewage 
treatment  facility,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  had  failed 
to  comply  with  NEPA  and  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  The  5th  Cir.  later 
reversed  and  remanded  the  case  on  the  basis 
of  the  plaintiff's  refusal  to  cooperate  with 
the  court.   (8/9/71.  3  ERC  1370). 

Goose  Hollow  Foothills  League  v.  Romney, 
3  ERC  1087  (D.  Ore.  9/9/71).  The  court  en- 
joined construction  of  a  Federally  assisted 
college  high-rise  housing  project  for  failure 
to  prepare  a  102  statement.  However,  the 
covut  stayed  Its  injunction  for  90  days  to 
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permit  the  filing  of  the  statement.  The  in- 
junction was  made  effective  on  12/28/71,  3 
ERC  1457. 

Harrisburg  Coalition  Against  Ruining  the 
Environment  v.  Volpe,  2  ERC  1671,  1  ELR 
20237  (M.D.  Pa.  5/12/71).  In  a  suit  to  enjoin 
construction  of  Interstate  81  through  a  park, 
the  court  found  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation had  not  made  the  findings  required 
by  Section  4(f)  of  the  IX)T  Act.  The  case  was 
remanded  for  new  findings  by  the  Secretary 
and  for  preparation  of  a  102  statement  in 
accordance  with  the  CEQ  guidelines. 

Investment  Syndicates,  Inc.  v.  Richmond, 
1  ERC  1713,  1  ELR  20044  (D.  Ore.  10/27/70) . 
A  landowner  sued  to  enjoin  construction  of 
a  power  line  across  his  land  on  the  basis  of 
the  failure  of  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration to  prepare  an  environmental  state- 
ment under  section  102(2)  (C).  The  court 
held  that  a  statement  was  not  required,  not- 
ing that  the  project  had  been  approved  and 
funded  and  nearly  half  of  the  necessary 
easements  purchased  before  January  1.  1970. 
and  that  evidence  of  the  proposed  right  of 
way  was  visible  on  plaintiff's  land  when  he 
purchased  it. 

Izaak  Walton  League  v.  Macchia,  2  ERC 
1661  (D.  N.J.  6/16/71).  The  court  upheld 
the  plaintiff's  standing  to  sue  private  de- 
velopers and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  stop 
the  developers  from  dredging  in  navigable 
waters  under  a  Corps  permit.  The  court  also 
rejected  the  defenses  of  sovereign  immunity 
and  laches,  and  continued  the  case  for  trial. 
The  suit  challenges  the  validity  of  the  per- 
mit under  NEPA  and  other  Federal  laws. 

Izaak  Walton  League  v.  Schlesinger,  3  ERC 
1453  (D.  D.C.  12/13/71).  The  court  granted 
a  preliminary  injunction  against  the  AEC's 
Issuance  of  a  partial  operating  license  for  the 
(3uad  Cities  nuclear  reactor  pending  com- 
pletion of  the  NE3»A  review  of  the  applica- 
tion for  a  full  operating  license.  The  court 
held  that  the  partial  license  was  Itself  a  ma- 
jor action  requiring  a  102  statement. 

Izaak  Walton  League  v.  St.  Clair,  1  ERC 
1401  (D.  Minn.  6/1/70) .  The  court  denied  the 
Government's  motion  to  dismiss  a  suit 
brought  to  Invalidate  private  mineral  claims 
In  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  (a  Wil- 
derness Area) .  The  court  upheld  the  plain- 
tiff's standing  to  sue  and  ruled  that  the  suit 
was  not  barred  by  sovereign  immunity. 

Kalur  v.  Resor,  3  ERC  1485  (D.  D.C.  12/ 
21/71).  In  an  action  to  review  the  Corps  of 
Engineers'  regulations  governing  the  Refuse 
Act  permit  program,  the  court  found 
the  regulations  invalid  in  two  respects:  (1) 
the  regulations  permitted  the  issuance  of 
permits  for  discharges  into  nonnavigable 
tributaries  of  navigable  waters;  and  (2)  they 
failed  to  require  102  statements  for  the  is- 
suance of  permits.  The  court  enjoined  fur- 
ther issuance  of  permits  under  the  program. 

LaRaza  Unida  v.  Volpe,  8  ERC  1306  (NX>. 
Cal.  11/8/71).  The  court  granted  a  prelimi- 
nary injunction  against  corLstructlon  or 
property  acquisition  for  a  Federally  assisted 
highway  In  Alameda  County.  The  court  based 
Its  order  on  violations  of  other  Federal  stat- 
utes, leaving  a  claimed  violation  of  NEPA 
for  consideration  at  trial. 

Lever  Bros.  Co.  v.  FTC.  2  ERC  1648.  1  ELR 
20185  (D.  Me.  4/19/71).  Detergent  manufac- 
txirers  sought  an  injunction  forbidding  the 
FTC  to  hold  hearings  on  a  proposed  rule  to 
require  special  labeling  of  detergents,  includ- 
ing a  p>ollution  warning  on  detergents  con- 
taining phosphorus.  The  manufacturers 
claimed  that  the  hearings  were  illegal  be- 
cause the  PTC  had  not  prepared  an  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  under  NEPA  on 
the  proposed  rule.  The  district  court  denied 
an  injunction  on  the  ground  that  the  legal- 
ity of  the  FTC's  procedures  could  be  reviewed 
only  on  review  of  the  final  adoption  of  a 
rule.  The  manufacturers  then  moved  In  the 
First  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  an  In- 
junction pending  appeal,  which  was  denied 
by  a  single  Judge  on  the  ground  that  as  long 
as  an  environmental  statement  will  be  re- 
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leased  prior  to  adoption  of  a  rule,  the  manu- 
facturers will  not  suffer  sufficient  hardship 
to  Justify  court  review  prior  to  such  adop- 
tion. (4  20  71,  2  ERC  1651,  1  ELR  20328.) 
The  appeal  was  apparently  dropped  before 
hearing  in  the  full  court  of  appeals. 

Lloyd  Harbor  Stiidt/  Group,  Inc.  v.  Seaborg, 
2  ERC  1380.  1  ELR  20188  (ED.  N.Y.  4/2 '71). 
A  citizen  group  sought  a  court  order  under 
NEPA  requiring  the  AEC  to  consider  non- 
radiological  environmental  effects  in  its 
hearings  on  a  permit  application  for  a  nu- 
clear power  plant  in  Shoreham.  Long  Island. 
The  AEC  had  refused  to  receive  evidence  of 
such  effects.  The  covirt  dismissed  the  suit  on 
the  ground  that  this  refusal  could  be  re- 
viewed only  by  a  Court  of  Appeals  after  entry 
of  a  final  AEC  order. 

McQxLcary  v.  Laird.  3  ERC  1185  (D.  Colo. 
10  2  71).  in  a  suit  to  enjoin  the  Defense 
Department  frona  storing  chemical  nnd  bio- 
logical warfare  agents  at  Rocky  Mountain 
Arsenal,  the  court  held  that  NEPA  did  not 
create  a  substantive  right  to  prevent  the 
storage.  The  court  held  that  the  decision  to 
store  the  agents  was  within  the  DepKirt- 
ment's  discretion. 

Monroe  County  Conservation  Assn.  v. 
Han.scn.  1  ELR  20362.  3  ERC  1208  (W.D.  N.Y. 
6  1/71).  The  court  denied  a  preliminary  In- 
junction against  Corps  of  Engineers  dumping 
of  dredge  spoil  Into  Lake  Ontario,  saying  that 
under  the  circumstances  no  law.  Including 
NEPA.  required  an  immediate  halt  to  the 
dumping. 

Morningside-Lenox  Park  j4.s.sn.  v.  Volpe,  3 
ERC  1327  (N.D.  Ga.  11  22  71).  The  court 
preliminary  enjoined  further  work  on  Inter- 
state 485  In  Atlanta,  holding  that  a  102  state- 
ment was  required  for  further  actions  even 
though  location  approval  was  given  before 
January  1.  1970. 

National  Helium  Corp.  v.  Morton,  2  ERC 
1372.  1  ELR  20157  (D.  Kan.  3  27  71).  The 
court  held  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior's cancellation  of  contracts  for  Federal 
purchase  of  helium  constituted  a  "major 
action"  requiring  an  environmental  impact 
statement  under  Section  102(2)  (C)  of  NEPA. 
and  that  the  contractor  had  standing  to  seek 
compliance  with  this  reqtiirement.  The  court 
Issued  a  preliminary  injunction  against  ter- 
mination of  the  contracts  until  tlie  Secretary 
compiled  with  NEPA.  The  Injunction  was 
subsequently  affirmed  by  the  10th  Circuit. 

Nolop  V.  Volpe.  3  ERC  1338  (D.  S.D. 
11/11,  71).  The  court  upheld  the  standing  of 
minor  students  at  USD.  to  sue  as  a  class 
(through  a  guardian  ad  litem)  to  prevent 
construction  through  the  campus  of  a  Fed- 
erally funded  highway.  It  granted  a  preli- 
minary injunction  against  further  construc- 
tion until  a  102  statement  is  prepared. 

Northwest  Area  Welfare  Rights  Orgn.  v. 
Volpe.  2  ERC  1704,  1  ELR  20186  (ED.  Wash. 
12  3  70).  The  court  denied  a  preliminary 
Injunction  against  further  development  of  a 
highway  project  in  Spokane.  The  court  held 
that  a  claim  of  violation  of  NEPA  was  pre- 
mature, since  the  only  Federal  participation 
was  funding  of  an  area  transportation  study. 

NRDC  V.  Morton.  3  ERC  1473  (D.  DC. 
12  16  71).  The  court  preliminarily  enjoined 
'a  proposed  sale  of  leases  for  oil  and  gas  ex- 
traction on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  off 
eastern  Louisiana.  The  court  held  that  a  sub- 
stantial question  had  been  raised  about  the 
legal  sufficiency  of  Interior's  102  statement, 
particularly  in  the  scope  of  alternative  ac- 
tions discussed. 

NRDC  V.  TV  A.  3  ERC  1468  (S.D.  NY. 
12  8  71).  The  court  denied  the  defendants' 
motion  to  dismiss,  which  was  premised  on 
these  grounds:  (1)  improper  service  of  proc- 
ess; (2)  improper  venue:  (3)  lack  of  Juris- 
diction; and  (4)  failure  to  Join  indispen- 
sable parties.  It  granted  the  motion  of  the 
Audubon  Society  to  intervene  as  a  plaintiff. 
Pennsylvania  Environmental  Council  v. 
Bartlett.  1  ERC  1271  (M.D.  Pa.  4  30/70).  The 
court   held   that   a  conservation   group  had 
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standing  to  challenge  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation's approval  of  a  State  secondary 
highway  relocation  project,  but  that  NEPA 
did  not  apply  to  a  project  for  which  plan- 
ning and  the  award  of  a  contract  preceded 
January  1,  1970.  In  dictum  the  court  also 
expressed  doubt  that  NEPA  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  study  the  environmental  impact  of 
State  secondary  lilghway  projects  before  ap- 
proving them.  The  decision  was  later  affirmed 
by  the  3d  Circuit. 

Pcttcrson  V.  Resor,  3  ERC  1170  (D.  Ore. 
10  4  71).  The  court  upheld  citizens'  stand- 
ing to  challenge  a  Corps  of  Engineers  dredge- 
and-fill  permit  for  the  expansion  of  the  Port- 
land airport.  However,  it  ruled  that  the  per- 
mit was  not  one  for  which  congressional  ap- 
proval was  required  under  33  U.S.C.  401.  A 
NEPA  violation  was  claimed,  but  the  court 
only  mentioned  it  without  dealing  with  it. 

Sierra  Club  v.  Hardin.  2  ERC  1385.  1  ELR 
20161  (D.  Alaska  3  25  71).  The  court  upheld 
the  standing  of  conservation  groups  to  chal- 
lenge the  Forest  Service's  sale  of  timber  In 
Tongass  National  Forest  as  violative  of  NEPA 
and  other  statutes.  However,  the  court  found 
that  the  Forest  Service's  reliance  on  the  re- 
port of  a  panel  of  conservationists  complied 
with  NEPA  "to  the  fullest  extent  passible"  in 
view  of  the  advanced  stage  of  the  transaction 
at  the  time  of  NEPA's  passage.  It  found  the 
claims  under  other  statutes  to  be  barred  by 
laches.  The  decision  has  been  appealed. 

Sierra  Club  v.  Laird,  1  ELR  20085  (D.  Ariz. 
6  23  70).  Plaintiff  conservation  groups  sued 
to  enjoin  the  Corps  of  Engineers  from  pro- 
ceeding with  a  channel-clearing  project  on 
the  Gila  River,  which  had  been  authorized 
prior  to  January  1,  1970.  The  court  granted 
a  preliminary  injunction  on  the  basis  of  the 
Corps'  failure  to  comply  with  section  102 
(2)(C),  Executive  Order  U514.  and  para- 
graph  11   of  SEQ's  Interim  Guidelines. 

State  Committee  to  Stop  Sanguine  v.  Laird. 
317  F.  Supp  665  (WD.  Wis.  1970).  In  a  suit 
by  conservationists  to  enjoin  the  operation 
of  a  signal-system  test  facility  for  noncom- 
pliance with  .section  102 (2 1  (E)  (requiring 
inter  alia,  that  Federal  agencies  support  in- 
ternational environmental  initiatives),  the 
court  refused  an  injunction  because  of  plain- 
tiffs' failure  to  make  specific  allegations  of 
noncompliance. 

Texas  Committee  v.  Resor,  1  ELR  20466 
(ED.  Tex.  6  29  71).  The  court  granted  a 
preliminary  injunction  against  work  on  the 
Cooper  Dam  project  until  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers  prepares   a    102   statement. 

Texas  Committee  v.  United  States,  1  ERC 
1303  (WD.  Tex.  2  5  70),  dismissed  as  moot 
(5th  Cir.  8/25/70).  The  court  granted  a  pre- 
liminary injunction  to  prevent  Farmers  Home 
Administration  from  financing  a  golf-course 
project  that  allegedly  threatened  important 
wildlife  habitat.  The  project  had  been  ap- 
proved, but  not  commenced,  before  January 
1.  1970.  The  basis  for  the  injunction  was  that 
PHA  had  not  considered  the  environmental 
impact  as  required  by  NEPA.  The  case  was 
dismissed  as  moot  when  the  golf  course  was 
located  elsewhere. 

United  States  v.  Brookhaven,  2  ERC  1761, 
1  ELR  20377  (ED.  NY.  7/2/71).  The  court 
granted  a  preliminary  injunction  against 
dredging  by  a  municipality  in  navigable  wa- 
ters without  a  Corps  of  Engineers  permit.  It 
held  that  the  Corps,  which  had  issued  a  per- 
mit in  1967,  was  not  required  to  grant  a  sub- 
sequent permit,  since  the  law  had  changed 
with  the  pas.sage  of  NEPA. 

United  States  v.  Joseph  G.  Moretti.  Inc., 
1  ELR  20443.  3  ERC  1052  (S.D.  Fla.  9  2  71 ) . 
The  court  issued  an  injunction  against  fur- 
ther private  dredging  in  Florida  Bay  without 
a  Corps  of  Engineers  permit.  The  injunction 
also  required  restoration  of  the  defendant's 
past  damage  to  the  bay.  The  court  relied  on 
NEPA  to  Justify  considering  ecological  dam- 
age. 

United  States  v.  247.37  Acres.  3  ERC  1099 
(S.D.   Ohio  9/9/71).   In  a  suit   to  condemn 
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land  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  East  Fork 
Resfrvoir  project,  the  court  refused  to  grant 
summary  judgment  for  the  Goverjiment.  The 
court  held  that  failure  to  comply  with  NEPA 
was  a  valid  defense  to  the  condemnation 
suit. 

Upper  Pecos  Assn.  v.  Stans,  2  ERC  1614,  1 
ELR  20228  (D.  N.M.  6'1/71).  The  court  up- 
held the  plaintiff's  standing  to  challenge  an 
Economic  Development  Administration  grant 
for  construciioa  of  a  read.  However,  tlie 
court  held  that  a  102  statement  was  not  re- 
quired on  the  grant  because  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, which  was  the  lead  ager.cy  in  developing 
the  road,  had  prepared  a  102  statement  on  it. 
The  decision  was  affirmed  on  appeal, 

WHdervess  Society  v.  Morton.  1  ERC  133.% 
1  ELR  20042  (D.  D.C.  4  23  70).  la  a  suit  by 
conservation  groups,  the  court  enjoined  the 
issuance  by  th2  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
a  permit  for  a  road  across  Federal  lauds  on 
the  basis,  among  others,  of  the  Secretary's 
failure  to  prepare  a  statement  tinder  seciinn 
102(2)  (C)  discussing  the  environmental  im- 
pact of  both  the  road  and  the  related  Trar.s- 
Alnska  Pipeline. 


Soi:rces  for  Environmental  Impact 
St.\tements 

In  order  to  receive  more  efficient  and 
prompt  service,  requestors  are  urged  to  order 
diaft  and  final  impact  statements  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  National  Tech- 
nical Information  Service  (NTIS)  rather 
than  the  preparing  agency.  Each  statement 
will  be  assigned  an  order  number  that  will 
appear  in  the  102  Monitor  (at  the  end  of  the 
summary  of  each  statement)  and  also  in 
the  NTIS  semi-monthly  Announcement 
Series  No.  68,  "Environmental  Pollution  and 
Control."  (An  annual  subscription  costs 
$5.00  and  can  be  ordered  from  the  NTIS. 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Springfield. 
Virginia  22151.) 

Final  statements  will  be  available  in 
microfiche  as  well  as  paper  copy.  A  paper 
copy  of  any  statement  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  NTIS  at  the  above  address  and  en- 
closing $3.00  and  the  order  number.  A  micro- 
fiche costs  $0.95.  (Pap)er  copies  of  docu- 
ments that  are  over  300  pages  are  $6.00. ) 

NTIS  is  also  offering  a  special  "package" 
in  which  the  subscriber  receives  all  state- 
ments in  microfiche  for  $0.35  per  statement. 

Statements  will  still  be  available  for  pub- 
lic scrutiny  In  the  document  rooms  of  the 
various  agencies.  However,  only  limited 
copies  will  be  available  for  distribution. 

Yet  another  possible  source  of  statements 
is  from  the  Environmental  Law  Institute, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue.  N.W.,  Washington. 
DC.  20036.  To  order  a  document,  please  indi- 
cate the  Department,  date,  and  ELR  Order 
^  (given  at  the  end  of  each  summary) .  The 
"institute  charges  $0.10  per  page,  and  as  you 
will  note  the  number  of  pages  is  also  given 
at  the  end  of  the  summaries.  Please  enclose 
the  correct  amount  of  money  with  your 
order  and  mark  the  envelope  to  the  atten- 
tion to  the  "Document  Service." 

Source  for  Back  Issues  of  the  102  Monitor 

Because  the  supply  of  past  Issues  of  the 
102  Monitor  Is  not  sufficient  to  meet  all  re- 
quests, a  list  Is  provided  below  Indicating 
where  the  various  Issues  of  the  102  Monitor 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record.  You 
may  wish  to  order  these  Congressional  Rec- 
ords from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20402  ($.25  per  copy). 

Vol.  1.  Nos.  1.  2  &  3:  Congressional  Record 
(page  E3607)— April  28.  1971. 

Vol.  1,  No.  4:  Congressional  Record  (page 
E5151)— May  27.  1971. 

Vol.  1.  No.  5:  Congressional  Record  (page 
E6023)— June  16.  1971. 

Vol.  1.  No.  6:  Congressional  Record  (page 
E8458)— July  28.  1971. 

Vol.  1,  No.  7:  Congressional  Record  (page 
E9483) — September  13,  1971. 
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Vol.  1,  No.  8:  Congressional  Record  (page 
E10002) — September  24,  1971. 

Vol.  1.  No.  9:  Congressional  Record  (page 
E11596) — November  1,  1971. 

Vol.  1,  No.  10:  Congressional  Record  (page 
E12213) — November  15.  1971. 

Vol.  1.  No.  11:  Congressional  Record  (page 
E13322)— December  11.  1971. 

Environmental  Impact  Statements  Received 
BY  THE  Council  From  December  1  Through 
December  31.  1971 

(Note. — At  the  head  of  the  listing  of  state- 
ments received  from  each  agency  is  the  name 
of  an  individual  who  can  answer  questions 
regarding  those  statements.) 

DEPARTMENT     OF     AGRICULTURE 

Contact:  Dr.  T.  C.  Byerly.  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary, Washington.  D.C.  20250  (202)  388- 
7803. 

Agricultural  Research  Service 

Supplement  to  draft  (9/15).  Cooperative 
Federal-State  {North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina)  control  and  regulatory  program  for 
witchweed.  Involving  use  of  2,4-D  and  para- 
quat. (ELR  Order  No.  820,  draft — 17  pages, 
supplement — 6  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB- 
202  650-D)   12,  7. 

Forest  Service 
Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Construction  of  a  403-mile  345  Kv  power- 
line  from  Waterflow,  New  Mexico  to  Tucson. 
Arizona  by  the  Tucson  Gas  and  Electric  Co, 
(ELR  Order  No.  1458.  90  pages)    (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-204  960-D)   12/15. 

Final 

Title,  description,  and  date 

Legislative  proposal  to  establish  the  Sew- 
ard National  Recreation  area,  Kenal  Penin- 
sula and  Greater  Anchorage  Area  Boroughs, 
Alaska.  Consists  of  1.4  million  acres,  of  which 
1,280.500  are  National  Forest  lands,  116.000 
are  Public  Domain  lands,  282  State  and 
3,230  private  owned.  No  draft  statement  re- 
ceived. (ELR  Order  No.  1360,  26  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-204  694-F)   12/6. 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Pinal 

Title,  description,  and  date 

Establishment    of    Scapegoat    Wilderness. 

now  a  part  of  Helena,  Lewis  and  Clark,  and 

Lolo    National    Forests,     Montana.    Involves 

about     233,000     acres    in     northern     Rocky 

Mountains.   (ELR  Order  No.  1451,  17  pages) 

(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  956-F  )    12/13. 

Rural  Electric  Administration 

Pinal 

Title,  description,  and  date 

Mooreland  Electric  Generating  Station 
Unit  No.  3.  Woodward  County,  Oklahoma. 
Loan  application  from  the  Western  Farmers 
Electric  Cooperative  for  construction  of  addi- 
tional 135,000  kw  unit.  Comments  made  by 
USDA.  PPC.  DOI,  Okla,  Office  of  Community 
Affairs  and  Planning  and  Okla.  Dept.  of 
Health.  (ELR  Order  No.  1302,  166  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  505-F)    11/24. 

Transmission  line  tjetween  Beaver  Creek 
and  Wray.  Colorado.  Application  of  Tri- 
State  Generation  and  Transmission  Assn., 
Inc,  for  a  change-of-purpose  of  $3,088,000  of 
loaned  funds  and  of  $345,600  of  general  funds 
to  construct  a  77-mlle.  230  kv  transmission 
line,  a  switching  station  at  Beaver  Creek  and 
a  substation  addition  at  Wray.  Comments 
made  by  USDA,  EPA.  PPC.  DOI  and  2  state 
agencies.  (ELR  Order  No.  1333.  57  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-203  797-F)    12/1. 

Social  Conservation  Service 

Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Comudas,  North  and  Gulp  Draws  Water- 
shed,  Hudspeth    County,    Texas   and   Otero 
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County.  New  Mexico.  Application  of  land 
treatment  measures  within  the  watershed 
supplemented  by  3  floodwater  retarding 
structures.  Involves  1,315  acres  of  rangeland. 
(ELR  Order  No.  1321,  11  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-204  573-D)  11   30. 

Hitson.  C&L  and  Washburn  Draws  Water- 
shed, Hudspeth  County.  Texas.  Application 
of  land  treatment  measures  on  29.900  acres  of 
agricultural  land  supplemented  by  1  flood- 
water  retarding  structure,  2  multi-purpose 
structures,  and  25,150'  of  diversions.  Will 
change  land  use  of  621  acres  of  land  and  occa- 
sionally Inundate  2  miles  of  drav.s  Included 
In  that  acreage.  (ELR  Order  No.  1326.  11 
pages)   (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  561-D)   12  1. 

Final 

Title,  description,  and  date 

Hollow  Creek  Watershed,  Lexington  and 
Saluda  Counties,  South  Carolina.  Conserva- 
tion land  treatment  of  2,700  acres  and  con- 
struction of  2  fioodwater  retarding  dams.  Will 
destroy  agricultural  use  and  wildlife  habitat 
on  92  acres  of  pasture  and  woodland.  Com- 
ments made  by  Army  COE,  EPA,  PPC,  DOI. 
S.C.  Water  Resources  Commission  and  S.C. 
Planning  and  Grants  Division.  (ELR  Order 
No.  1445.  10  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB- 
203  233-F)  12/10. 

Tekamah-Mud  Creek  Watershed,  Nebraska. 
A  multi-purpose  reservoir,  4  combination 
fioodwater  retarding-grade  stabilization 
structures  and  10  grade  stabilization  struc- 
tures. Will  inundate  8  miles  of  intermittently 
flowing  streams.  Purpose  is  to  reduce  erosion 
and  land  destruction.  Comments  made  by 
DOI.  DOA,  EPA,  HEW,  Governor  of  Nebraska 
and  State  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Comm.  (ELR  Order  No.  1475.  3,3  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-199  326-F)  12   16. 

ATOMIC     ENERGY     COMMISSION 

Contact:  For  Non-Regulatory  Matters: 
Joseph  J.  DiNunno.  Director.  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Affairs.  Washington.  D.C.  29545 
(202)   973-5391. 

For  Regulatory  Matters:  Christopher  L. 
Henderson,  Assistant  Director  of  Regulation 
for  Administration,  Washington,  D.C.  20545 
(202)   973-7531. 

Draft 

Title,  description,  and  date 
Power  Burst  Facility,  National  Reactor 
Testing  Station,  southeastern,  Idaho.  Oper- 
ation of  reactor  with  a  sudden  Increase  in 
power  level  for  a  short  period  of  time  (burst 
of  power)  to  subject  test  fuel  elements  to 
severe  operating  conditions.  Construction 
essentially  complete.  (ELR  Order  1427.  72 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-204  915-D)  12  15. 
Oconee  Nuclear  Station.  Unit  1.  Oconee 
County,  South  Carolina.  Application  of  the 
Duke  Power  Co.  for  operating  license.  Action 
pertains  to  operation  of  1  of  3  units  (922 
mgw  each);  statement  considers  Impact  of 
simultaneous  operation  of  all  3  (waste  heat 
generation  of  1650  mgw).  Docket  No.  50-269. 
(Note:  this  Is  a  new  statement;  final  of  an 
earlier  draft  was  transmitted  2,12/71)  (ELR 
Order  1438,  147  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-202 
796-F)    12/15. 

Elk  River  Reactor  dismantling,  Minne- 
sota. Contaminated  materials  to  be  disposed 
of  at  AEC  approved  burial  grounds.  (ELR 
Order  1507,  42  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-205 
234-D)    12/23. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE DEPARTMENT  OF 

ARMY 

Contact:  George  A.  Cunney,  Jr.,  Acting 
Chief,  Environmental  Office,  Directorate  of 
Installations,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Logistics,  Washington,  D.C.  20310 
(202)  OX  4-4269. 

Draft 

Title,  description,  and  date 

Project  Eagle — Phase  II,  Rocky  Mountain 

Arsenal,  Colorado.  Disposal  of  21,000  obsolete 

M34  gas  bomb  clusters  containing  approxl- 
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mately  454,000  gallons  of  the  chemical  war- 
fare nerve,  agent  GB  by  chemical  neutraliza- 
tion. (ELR  No.  1415.  643  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-204  919-D;  price,  $9.00)    12/3. 

Final 

Title,  description,  and  date 

Minimum  facilities  for  Air  Cavalry  Combat 
Brigade  Test,  Fort  Hood,  Texas.  Construc- 
tion to  provide  minimum  essential  heliport 
and  testing  facilities  for  up  to  410  organic 
helicopters.  Involving  construction  of  bitu- 
minous maintenance  aprons,  storm  sewers, 
etc.  and  personnel  administrative  space,  in- 
cluding rehabilitation  of  5  permanent  build- 
ings. Comments  made  by  USDA,  EPA,  HEW 
and  DOI.  (ELR  Order  No.  1414.  72  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-202  796-F)   12  8. 

Deactivation  of  anti-crop  biological  agent 
at  Fort  Detrick,  Maryland.  (No  draft  state- 
ment received.)  A  separate  statement  will 
be  filed  on  the  disposal  of  the  inactivated 
waste.  Comments  made  by  HEW.  DOI,  USDA, 
EPA,  State  of  Md.,  Metropolitan  Washington 
Council  of  Governments.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1505,  75  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  226- 
F)    12  22. 

Corps  of  Engineers 

Contact:  Francis  X.  Kelly,  Assistant  for 
Conservation  Liaison,  Public  Affairs  Office, 
Office,  Chief  of  Engineers,  1000  Independence 
Avenue,  S.W..  Washington,  DC.  20314  (202) 
693-6346  or  6329. 

For  the  reader's  convenience  we  have  listed 
the  numerous  statements  from  COE  by  State 
in  alphabetical  order. 

Draft 

Title,  description,  and  date 

Hurricane  protection  project,  Stratford, 
Connecticut.  Encirclement  of  low  portions 
adjacent  to  the  Great  Meadows  and  along 
west  bank  of  the  Housatonic  River  by  earih- 
fiUed  levees  and  some  floodwalls  and  provi- 
sion of  6  pumping  stations  along  the  river. 
Will  fill  about  13.2  acres  of  marsh  and  re- 
place 5.1  acres  of  water  area.  (ELR  Order 
No.  1316.  31  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204 
571-D)  12   1. 

Miami  Harbor.  Florida.  Deepening  from  30' 
to  36-38'  of  a  6-inile  reach  and  widening  by 
100'  to  500'  of  the  channel  between  the 
Jetties.  About  5  million  cu.  yds.  of  dredged 
material  will  be  deposited  in  2  upland  diked 
areas  and  3  open-water  disposal  areas.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1407,  18  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-204  838-D)   12  3. 

Kahului  Harbor  west  breakwater.  Maui. 
Hauaii.  Repair  of  100'  of  breakwater  trunk 
by  placing  19-  and  35-ton  concrete  units  on 
seaward  slope  and  constructing  concrete  ribs 
on  the  cap  of  the  breakwater.  (ELR  Order 
No.  1406.  10  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204 
848-D)  12  3. 

Lake  Forest  beach  erosion  project.  Lake 
County,  Illinois.  Removal  of  30'  permeable 
steel  sheet  piling  groin  and  replacement  with 
impermeable  section,  extension  of  this  groin 
80'  and  extension  of  another  steel  sheet  pil- 
ing groin  140'  to  prevent  further  erosion  and 
to  restore  the  eroded  a'ld  damaged  beach. 
(ELR  Order  No.  1365.  18  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.   PB-204    663-D  I     12   I. 

Farmers  Levee  and  Drainage  District,  Ma- 
son County.  Illinois.  Levee  improvement  on 
the  Sangamon  River  by  raising  tlie  low  sec- 
tions and  extension  of  levee  2.4  miles  down- 
stream, with  alteration  of  interior  drainage 
facilities,  underseepage  controls  and  closure 
structures.  (ELR  Order  No.  1463,  13  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  964-D)    12   17. 

Dlvely  Drainage  and  Levee  District.  Illinois. 
Construction  of  3.53-mile  earth  levee.  3  grav- 
ity drains  and  3  collector  ditches.  Approxi- 
mately 3,800'  of  Kaskia  River  left  bank  will 
be  riprapped.  (ELR  Order  No.  1508,  24  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  236-D)   12  27. 

Cllfty  Creek  Lake,  Clifty  Lake,  Wabash 
River  Basin,  Indiana.  Construction  of  a  dam 
and  lake  for  flood  control,  recreation,  etc. 
Will  Inundate  2,300  acres  and  6  miles  of  free- 
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flowing  stream.  (ELR  Order  No.  1516,  6  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  229-D)   12/13. 

Southwest  Jefferson  County  flood  protec- 
tion project,  Jefferson  and  Bullitt  Counties, 
Kentucky.  Construction  of  68.500'  earth 
levee.  1500'  reinforced  concrete  flood  wall.  5 
pumping  plants  and  a  permanent  Impound- 
ment in  the  Ohio  River  flood  plain.  WUl  in- 
undate 810  acres  permanently  and  1140  acres 
periodically.  Involves  stripping  600  acres  of 
cover  for  fill  material  for  the  levee  and  the 
loss  of  about  20%  of  Riverview  Park.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1410,  13  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-204  856-D)  12  9. 

Fall  River  Harbor,  Bristol  County,  Mas- 
sachusetts and  NewTJort  County,  Rhode  Is- 
land. Navigation  improvement  by  deepening 
a  turning  basin  and  dredging  11  miles  of 
channel  to  deepen  from  35'  to  40';  4  million 
cu.  yds.  of  dredge  materials  to  be  deposited 
at  sea  disposal  site.  (ELR  Order  No.  1363.  36 
pages)   (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  659-D)   12/2. 

Red  River  of  the  North,  Oslo,  Marshall 
County,  Minnesota.  Improvement  of  local 
levee  and  construction  of  floodwalls  and  in- 
terior drainage  facilities.  Ponding  area  will 
drain  a  25-acre  marsh,  tree  removal  will  alter 
3.3  acres  of  wildlife  habitat  and  6  houses  will 
be  relocated.  (ELR  Order  No.  1440,  47  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  943-D)    12/9. 

Tallahala  Dam  and  Lake.  Pascagoula  River 
Basin.  Jasper  County.  Mississippi.  Construc- 
tion of  a  7.880'  earth-flll  dam,  a  420'  earth- 
fill  saddle  dike,  a  300'  emergency  spillway  and 
a  10'  diameter  outlet  conduit  with  facilities 
to  regulate  water  quality  releases.  Requires 
15.525  acres,  inundating  4,435  acres  of  agri- 
cultural and  forest  lands  and  Intermittently 
Inundating  an  additional  2.700  acres  (ELR 
Order  No.  1357.  25  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-204  664-D)  December  6. 

Mississippi  River,  East  Bank,  Warren  to 
Wilkinson  Counties,  Mississippi  (Vlcksburg- 
Yazoo  area).  Construction  of  11.3  miles  of 
loop-levee, 1  16.1  miles  of  channel  Improve- 
ments within  the  Interior  drainage  system. 
Installation  of  a  water  level  control  control 
weir  and  a  200  cfs  pumping  station  with 
floodgates,  and  development  of  1.000  acres  of 
bottomland  outside  the  leveed  area.  Will 
Involve  loss  of  4.300  acres  of  bottomland 
wildlife  habitat.  (ELR  Order  No.  1460,  27 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  968-D) 
December   13. 

Western  Unit  flood  protection  project, 
Billings,  Montana.  Diversion  project  along 
the  west  side  of  Shlloh  Rd.  extending  from 
Cove  Ditch  to  the  Yellowstone  River  to  pre- 
vent flows  from  crossing  the  road  and  caus- 
ing flooding  in  Billings.  Involves  loss  of 
agricultural  production  on  66  acres  of  irri- 
gated land.  (ELR  Order  No.  1323,  10  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  575-D)  Novem- 
ber 30. 

Snagging  and  clearing  project  on  Galllnas 
River.  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico.  Removal  of 
sediment  and  vegetation  from  5.200'  of  chan- 
nel to  provide  emergency  flood  relief.  In 
addition  to  snagging  and  clearing,  project 
Involves  excavating  a  pilot  channel.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1484.  16  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-205   199-D)    December  22. 

Buffalo  Harbor.  Erie  County,  New  York. 
Maintenance  of  channels  and  breakwaters 
by  dredging  525.000  cu.  yds.  of  sediment  an- 
nually', about  I3  of  which  Is  placed  in  in- 
closed disposal  area  and  remainder  in  Lake 
Erie.  (ELR  Order  No.  1361,  6  pages)  (NTIS 
Order   No.   PB-204   670-D)    November  24. 

Nlnemlle  Creek  Basin,  Holland  Patent, 
Oneida  County,  New  York.  Construction  for 
flood  control  of  an  overflow  channel  and 
weir,  drop  Inlet,  concrete  culvert,  diversion 
channel  and  drainage  ditch.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1409.  14  pages)  (N-nS  Order  No.  PB-204 
857-D)  December  9. 

Railroad  closure  structure.  Beach  City 
Lake,  Sugar  Creek,  Stark  County,  Ohio.  Con- 
struction of  closure  structure  consisting  of 
a  gate  opening  in  a  railroad  cut  and  a  400' 
long  earthen  levee  with  a  maximum  height 
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of  5'.  (ELR  Order  No.  1317,  6  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-204   570-D)    November  24. 

Texas  City  Channel,  Texas.  Maintenance 
dredging  of  channel  and  turning  basin,  re- 
quired alx)ut  every  2  years,  with  disposal 
at  land  and  open  bay  sites.  Disposal  areas 
on  Snake  and  Pelican  Islands  will  be  par- 
tially leveed.  (ELR  Order  1404,  10  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-204  850-D)  12/9. 

Aquatic  Plant  Control  Program,  Texas. 
Control  and  eradication  of  the  water  hy- 
acinth and  alligatorweed  by  chemical  treat- 
ment (2,4-dlchlorophenoxyacetlc  acid)  and 
biological  means  (Agasicles  flea  beetle)  In 
navigable  waters.  (ELR  Order  1405,  15  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-204  849-D)  12/2. 

Corpus  Christi  Ship  Channel,  Neuces 
County,  Texas.  Maintenance  dredging,  with 
dredged  material  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Gulf,  in  disposal  areas  north  and  south  of 
the  channel  and  on  land  north  of  the  chan- 
nels. (ELR  Order  1411,  7  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
PB-204  854-D)  12/3. 

Matagorda  ship  channel,  Calhoun  and 
Matagorda  Counties,  Texas.  Maintenance  of 
7  channels  by  dredging;  dredged  materials 
to  be  deposited  in  Gulf  about  3  miles  off- 
shore. (ELR  Order  1359,  8  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-204  666-D)  12/3. 

Virginia  Beach,  Virginia.  Hurricanes  pro- 
tection and  beach  erosion  control  by  con- 
struction of  sheet  pile  walls  capped  with 
concrete,  raising  and  widening  the  beach, 
and  recommendation  of  non-structxiral 
measures  (zoning  and  building  codes).  (ELR 
Order  1408,  27  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-204 
839-D)  12/6. 

Revised  draft  following  final  statement 
transmitted  1/25/71.  LaFEirge  Lake,  Kick- 
apoo  River,  Vernon  County,  Wisconsin.  Con- 
struction of  lake  with  a  surface  area  of 
about  1.780  acres  extending  12  miles  up- 
stream and  of  a  3,960'  dam  with  a  maximum 
height  of  103'  for  flood  control.  Requires  re- 
location of  22.5  miles  of  road,  removal  of 
33  bridges  and  construction  of  17  bridges. 
(ELR  Order  1336.  200  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
PB-204  91 8-D;  price,  $6.00)  12/2. 

Pinal 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Papillion  Creek  and  Tributaries  flood  pro- 
tection project,  Douglas,  Sarpy  and  Wash- 
ington Counties,  Nebraska.  Construction  of 
20  dams  and  lakes  and  implementation  of  a 
flood  plain  management  program.  Will  elim- 
inate 44  miles  of  riparian  wildlife  habitat. 
Comments  made  by  USDA,  EPA,  DOI,  3  state 
agencies,  Sarpy  County  Bd.  of  Commission- 
ers, City  of  Omaha,  Papio  Watershed  Bd., 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Agency,  Quality 
Environment  Council  and  Omaha  League  of 
Women  Voters.  (ELR  Order  1285,  49  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-202  292-F)  11/29. 

ENVIRONMENTAl,    PROTECTION    AGENCY 

Contact:  George  Marienthal,  Acting  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Federal  Activities,  1750  K 
Street,  N.W.,  Room  440,  Washington,  D.C. 
20460  (202)  254-7420. 

Draft 

Title,  description,  and  date 

Construction  of  wastewater  facilities, 
Lufkin,  Angelina  County,  Texas.  Includes 
sanitary  sewer  Interceptors,  pumping  sta- 
tions, force  mains,  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties and  appurtenances.  Will  utilize  activated 
sludge  process  and  effluent  disinfection. 
Projects  WPC-TEX-625.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1426,  71  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204 
907-D)  12/2. 

Lead-Deadwood  Sanitary  District  No.  1, 
South  Dakota.  Treatment  of  domestic  wastes 
from  the  2  cities  and  the  mine  tailings  wastes 
from  Homestake  Mining  Co.  A  number  of 
alternatives  are  being  considered,  most  In- 
cluding construction  of  a  tailings-stabiliza- 
tion pond.  Will  affect  Whltewood  Creek  and 
remove  600  acres  of  land  from  agricultural 
use.  Project  WPG   SIV200.    (ELR  Order  No. 
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1368,  42  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204 
669-D)  12/6. 

Sewage  treatment  facilities,  Soldotna, 
Alaska.  Application  for  financial  assistance  in 
construction  of  facilities  to  provide  second- 
ary treatment  by  extended  aeration,  with 
discharges  Into  Kenal  River.  Project  WPC- 
ALA-24.  (ELR  Order  No.  1367,  13  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  662-D)    12/7. 

Wastewater  treatment  facilities  construc- 
tion grants  for  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties, 
New  York.  Involves  sewers,  additions  and 
alterations  to  sewage  treatment  plants,  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  plants  and 
construction  of  outfalls.  Will  affect  waters  of 
Long  Island  Sound,  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  march  area.  Projects  WPC-NY- 
361,  -628,  -559,  -609,  -629,  -355,  -536,  -577. 
-669.  -624,  -621  and  -709.  (EUl  Order  No. 
1429.  214  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204 
912-D)  12/15. 

.   FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

Contact:  Frederick  H.  Warren,  Advisor  on 
Environmental  Quality,  441  G  St..  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C.  20426  (202)  386-6084. 

Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Application  of  Arkansas  Louisiana  Gas  Co. 
for  authorization  to  construct  a  298-mlle 
pipeline  from  Wilburton,  Oklahoma  through 
the  Anadarko  Basin  to  Hemphill  County, 
Texas,  and  a  42-mile  lateral  line  from  the 
Anadarko  pipeline  to  Lawton,  Oklahoma, 
compressor  facilities  and  a  hydrogen  removal 
plant.  Docket  No.  CP70-267.  (ELR  Order  1430, 
33  pages)   (NTIS  Order  PB-204  944-D)  12/10. 

GENERAL    SERVICES    ADMINISTRATION 

Contact:  Rod  Kreger.  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, GSA-AD,  Washington,  D.C.  20405  (202) 
3  ••'3-6077. 

Alternative  Contact:  Aaron  Woloshln,  Di- 
rector. Office  of  Environmental  Affairs.  GSA- 
AD,  Washington,  D.C.  20405   (202)    343-4161. 

Draft 

Title,  description,  and  date 
Disposal  of  210  acres  of  Cleveland  Army 
Tank  Testing,  Site,  Cleveland,  Ohio  by  con- 
veying 48  acres  to  City  of  Cleveland  for  use 
as  airport  buffer  zone  and  by  negotiated  lease 
or  sale  of  162  acres  of  land  and  buildings  to 
Cleveland.  (ELR  Order  1327,  7  pages)  NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-204  562-D)    12/2. 

Exchange  of  140  acres  of  Miller  Field,  Staten 
Island,  New  York  for  the  WiUard  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C,  Miller  Field  to  be  used  for 
housing  and  roads  and  the  WiUard  property 
as  a  part  of  the  National  Square.  (ELR 
Order  1428,  13  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB- 
204  914-D)  12/13. 

Final 

Title  description,  and  date 

Revised  final.  Disposal  of  2.040  acres  of 
AEC's  Argonne  National  Laboratory.  Argonne, 
Hlinois  by  assignment  to  DOI  for  conveyance 
for  park  and  recreational  uses.  Comments 
made  by  AEC,  EPA,  Office  of  the  Governor 
and  Northeastern  HI.  Planning  Commission. 
(ELR  Order  1335,  58  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-204  556-F)   12/2. 

Disposal  of  1909.2  acres  of  Camp  San  Luis 
Obispo,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  California 
by  assigning  47  acres  to  HEW  for  conveyance 
to  County  for  school  purposes,  by  assigning 
oi3  acres  to  DOI  for  conveyance  to  County 
for  park  and  recreation  use  and  by  sealed 
bid  of  1349  acres.  Comments  made  by  HEW, 
DOI  and  County  Planning  Dept.  (ELR  Order 
No.  1328.  12  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201 
525-F)  12/3. 

Disposal  of  425.75  acres  of  Fort  Lawton 
Military  Reservation.  Seattle.  Washington  by 
assigning  420  acres  to  DOI  for  public  park 
and  recreational  use  subject  to  consideration 
by  HEW  for  a  portion  thereof  and  a  separate 
disposal  action  for  6.5  acres  and  chapel  build- 
ing for  its  continued  use  for  religious  pxir- 
poses.  Comments  made  by  EPA,  DOI,  Puget 
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Sound  Oovemmental  Conference.  (ELB 
Order  No.  1350,  16  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-201  626-P)  12/6. 

Disposal  of  Philadelphia  Army  Supply  Base, 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  by  negotiated  sale 
to  the  City  of  Philadelphia  for  continued  tise 
as  a  pier  facility.  Comments  made  by  EPA, 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia  and  City  of  Philadel- 
phia. (ELR  Order  No.  1462,  8  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-203  886-F)  12/17. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING   AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Contact:  Richard  H.  Broun,  Director,  En- 
vironmental &  Land  Use  Planning  Division, 
Washington.  D.C.  20410   (202)    755-6186. 

Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 
■  Woodlands  New  Community,  Montgomery 
County,  Texas.  Loan  guarantee  for  17,000-acre 
community  with  resident  population  of  150,- 
000,  primary  open  space  of  2.800  acres,  roads 
and  utilities  requiring  1,500  acres  and  Indus- 
trial and/or  employment  planned  for  2,000 
acres.  Target  completion  date,  1992.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1309.  Ill  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-204  498-D)   11/26. 

HUD  Project  Selection  System  for  the 
Neighborhood  Development  Program.  Estab- 
lishment of  criteria  for  evaluating  applica- 
tions under  this  program  in  order  to  deter- 
mine which  projects  will  receive  funding. 
Neighborhood  Development  Program  provides 
technical  assistance  and  grants  to  localities  in 
carrying  out  urban  renewal  activities  In  des- 
ignated blighted  areas.  (ELR  Order  No.  1434, 
9  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  908-D) 
12/8. 

HUD  Project  Selection  System  for  the  Open 
Space  Land  (Legacy  of  Parks)  Program. 
Establishment  of  criteria  for  evaluating  ap- 
plications under  this  program  in  order  to 
determine  which  projects  will  receive  fund- 
ing. Open  Space  Land  Program  provides 
matching  grants  to  state  and  local  public 
bodies  for  up  to  50%  of  the  cost  of  acquir- 
ing title  or  other  interests  in  and  developing 
open  space  land.  (ELR  Order  No.  1435.  11 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  909-D) 
12/8. 

HUD  Project  Selection  System  for  the 
Neighborhood  Faculties  Program.  Establish- 
ment of  criteria  for  evaluating  applications 
under  this  program  in  order  to  determine 
which  projects  will  receive  funding.  Neigh- 
borhood Facilities  Program  provides  grants 
to  help  local  public  bodies  finance  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  development  costs  for  neighborhood 
centers  to  serve  low-  and  moderate-income 
communities.  (ELR  Order  No.  1436.  9  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  916-D)    12/8. 

Oanada  New  Community,  Wayne  County, 
New  York.  Loan  guarantee  for  10,500-acre 
development  in  Genesee-Flnger  Lakes  region. 
with  an  estimated  population  of  85.000  and  a 
completion  date  of  2002.  (ELB  Order  No. 
1413.  56  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204 
845-D)  12/9. 

HUD  Project  Selection  System  for  the  Pub- 
lic Facility  Loans  Program.  Establishment  of 
criteria  for  evaluating  applications  under  this 
program  in  order  to  determine  which  projects 
will  receive  funding.  Public  Facility  Loans 
Program  provides  long-term  loans  for  local 
public  works  construction  to  bodies  serving 
populations  of  less  than  60,000.  (ELR  Order 
No.  1437,  10  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204 
917-D)  12/15. 

Final 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Nationwide  promulgation  of  HUD  Hand- 
book I,  Comprehensive  Planning  Assistance 
leading  to  a  Grant.  Comments  made  by  AEC, 
EPA.  HEW  and  DOI.  (ELR  Order  No.  1464,  18 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-200  380-P)  12/16. 

DEPARTMENT    OP    INTERIOR 

Contact:  Office  of  Communications.  Room 
7214,  Washington,  D.C.  20240  (202  343-6416. 
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National  Park  Service 
Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Joshua  Tree  National  Monument  Wilder- 
ness,   California.    Designation    of  10    units 
totaling   325.200   acres    as   Wilderness.    (In- 
cludes  statements   on   both   the   legislative 
proposal  and  the  master  plan  for  managing 
the  monument.)    (ELB  Order  No.  1614,  101 
pages)      (NTIS    Order    No.    PB-206    237-D) 
12/22. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Pinal 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Crystal  Dam.  Reservoir,  and  Powerplant, 
Curecantl  Unit,  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project,  Colorado.  Construction  of  a  dam, 
reservoir  and  hydroelectric  powerplant  on 
the  Ounnlson  River,  15  miles  east  of  Mont- 
rose. Will  channelize  8.000'  of  river  and 
Inundate  a  scenic  area  of  Black  Canyon  and 
6.6  miles  of  trout  fishery.  Comments  made 
by  Army  COE,  EPA,  DOI,  Advisory  Covmcll 
on  Historic  Preservation,  4  state  agencies, 
Museum  of  Northern  Arizona,  Colorado 
State  Univ.  and  Colorado  River  Board  of 
California.  (ELR  Order  No.  1356,  48  pages) 
(NTTS  Order  No.  PB-202  071-F)    12/6. 

NATIONAL    SCIENCE    FOUNDATION 

Contact:  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Owen.  Assistant 
Director  for  National  and  International  Pro- 
grams. 1800  G  Street.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20550  (202)  632-7300. 

Final 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Winter  orographic  cloud  modification  ex- 
periment, Colorado.  Random  seeding  of 
clouds  with  silver  iodide  in  the  area  of  Climax 
to  study  cloud  and  precipitation  processes  In- 
volved In  Increasing  the  snowpack.  Study  In 
progress  since  1960.  Comments  made  by 
USDA,  EPA,  DOI,  and  Rocky  Mountain  Center 
on  Environment.  (ELR  Order  No.  1509,  20 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  227-F)  12/29. 

TENNESSEE    VALLEY    AUTHORITY 

Contact:  Dr.  Francis  Gartrell,  Director  of 
Environmental  Research  and  Development, 
720  Edney  Building,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
37401  (615)  755-2002. 

Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Nolichucky  Project  rehabilitation.  Greene 
County.  Tennessee.  Strengthening  of  daA, 
development  of  land  and  water  area  behind 
the  dam  to  Bird  Bridge  and  retirement  of  the 
hydroelectric  generating  units.  (ELR  Order 
1412,  31  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-204  844-D) 
12/10. 

Pinal 

Title,  description,  and  date 

Yellow  Creek  Port  Project,  Pickwick  Reser- 
voir, Tishomingo  County,  Mississippi.  De- 
velopment of  a  public  river  port  terminal  and 
related  Industrial  complex  to  encourage  eco- 
nomic development  of  a  depressed  area.  Com- 
ments made  by  USDA,  DOC,  DOD,  EPA,  HEW, 
DOI,  DOT,  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion, Miss.  Clearinghouse  for  Federal  Pro- 
grams and  Regional  Clearinghouse  for  Fed- 
eral Programs.  (ELR  Order  1351,  49  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-198  738-F)  11/30. 

Policies  relating  to  sources  of  coal  used  by 
TVA  for  electric  power  generation.  Comments 
made  by  USDA,  DOI,  EPA.  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Comm.,  Ala.  Development  Office,  Ind, 
Dept.  of  Commerce,  6  Ky.  agencies,  Pennyrlle 
Area  Development  Dist.,  Lake  Cumberland 
Area  Development  Dist.,  2  Okla.  agencies,  2 
Tenn.  agencies,  Va.  Dept.  of  Conservation  and 
Economic  Development,  LENOWISCO  Plan- 
ning Dist.  Comm.,  Cumberland  Planning  Dist. 
Comm.  (ELR  Order  1500,  146  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-205  226-P)  12/6. 
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Contact:  Martin  Convlsser,  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Program  Co-Orxllnatlon,  400  7tU 
Street,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20691  (203) 
462-4355.  Mr.  Convisser's  office  will  refer  you 
to  the  correct  regional  office  from  which  the 
statement  originated.  In  the  case  of  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  a  separate 
page  Is  Included  In  this  Monitor  giving  the 
names  of  the  Regional  Administrators  (see 
page  65). 

For  the  reader's  convenience  we  have 
listed  the  numerous  statements  from  DOT 
by  State  In  alphabetical  order. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

Draft 

Title,  description,  and  date 

St.  Marys  Airport.  St.  Marys,  Alaska.  Ex- 
tension of  runway;  widening  of  runway  em- 
bankment; construction  of  crosswlnd  run- 
way embankment,  taxiway  embankment,  a 
base  cotu-se  on  the  runway  extension  and  on 
the  crosswlnd  runway  and  Installation  of  a 
medium-intensity  lighting  system  and  ro- 
tating beacon.  (ELR  Order  No.  1295,  9  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  565-D)  11/29. 

Sitka  Airport.  Sitka,  Alaska.  Construction 
of  an  extension  to  the  runway  safety  area, 
extension  of  high  Intensity  lighting  system, 
possible  acquisition  of  land,  etc.  (ELR  Order 
No.  1491,  15  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205 
193-D)   12/14. 

Auburn  Municipal  Airport,  Auburn  Placer 
County,  California.  Reconstruction  of  run- 
way, taxiway,  drainage  and  lighting  system. 
(ELR  Order  No.  1474,  17  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-205  197-D)    12/16. 

Nut  Tree  Airport,  Vacaville,  California.  In- 
volves the  second  development  project  for 
the  airport  which  consists  primarily  of  ex- 
tending the  runway  to  3800'  and  adding  a 
parking  apron.  (A  final  statement  on  the 
master  plan  for  the  development  of  the  air- 
port was  sent  on  loa/71.)  (ELR  Order  No. 
1483,  33  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  198- 
D)   12/20. 

Stapleton  International  Airport,  Denver, 
Colorado.  Construction  of  north-south  run- 
way, with  parallel  and  connecting  taxiway. 
Includes  grading,  drainage,  structures,  light- 
ing and  relocation  of  a  railroad  spur  and 
highway.  (ELR  Order  No.  1334,  52  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  557-D)  12/2. 

Jasper-Pickens  County  Airport,  Jasper 
Georgia.  Construction  of  general  utility  air- 
port to  accommodate  propeller  aircraft  of 
less  than  12,500  pounds.  (ELR  Order  No.  1456, 
23  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  959-D) 
12/15. 

Pocatello  Municipal  Airport,  Power  County, 
Idaho.  Extension  of  runway  and  lights,  ramp 
lighting,  overlay  of  taxiway  and  apron,  and 
construction  of  taxiway.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1455,  24  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  958- 
D)  12/15. 

Hannibal  Municipal  Airport.  Marion  Coun- 
ty, Missouri.  Construction  of  taxiway  and 
runway;  extension  of  runway;  installation 
of  runway  lights,  end  Indicator  lights  and 
visual  slope  indicators;  improvement  of  auto 
parking  and  tledown  areas;  fencing;  and  a 
deep  well.  (ELR  Order  No.  1457,  31  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  962-D)  12/15. 

Falls  City  Municipal  Airport,  Richardson 
County,  Nebraksa.  Improvement  of  landing 
strips.  Including  paving,  realignment  and  re- 
location. Project  7-31-0028-01  ADAP.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1358,  19  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-204  665-D)  12  '2. 

Miller  Field,  Valentine.  Cherry  County. 
Nebraska.  Extension  of  runway;  construction 
of  an  overlay  on  the  runway,  taxiways  and 
apron,  and  construction  of  segmented  circle 
and  wind  Indicator.  Project  7-31-0084-01 
ADAP.  (ELR  Order  No.  1443,  18  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-204  903-D)  12/15. 

Chemung  County  Airport,  Big  Flats,  (H- 
mira) ,  New  York.  Extension  of  the  secondary 
runway  by  1200'  to  the  east.  (ELR  Order  No. 
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1490.  16  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  194- 
D)  12  20. 

Dallas-Fort  Worth  Regional  Airport,  Dallas- 
Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Involves  acquisition  of 
17,520  acres  of  land  aud  construction  by 
stages  of  a  new  air  carrier  airport.  ( ELR  Order 
No.  1489.  15  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205 
202-D)   12   20. 

Grand  Coulee  Dam  Airport,  Grant  County, 
WaslLington.  Construction  of  a  general  avia- 
tion airport.  (ELR  Order  No.  1473,  8  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  196-D)  12,  15. 

NeUlsville  Municipal  Airport,  Grant,  Clark 
County.  Wisconsin.  Construction  of  new  air- 
port, including  taxiway,  apron,  and  access 
road.  (ELR  Order  No.  1320.  14  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-204  576-D)  11/29. 

Final 
Title,    description,    and   date 

Motou  Municipal  Airport,  Tukeegee,  Ala- 
bama. Coi^truction  of  runway,  taxiway  and 
access  road  and  relocation  of  power  line  to 
accommodate  propeller  and  business  Jet  air- 
craft with  ability  to  use  5000'  runway.  Com- 
ments made  by  USDA,  EPA.  DOI,  OEO.  Ala. 
Development  Office,  Ala.  Dept.  of  Aeronautics, 
Macon  County  Commission,  Tuskegee  Model 
Cities  Commission,  Macon  County  Medical 
Society  and  Negro  Airman  International,  Inc. 
(ELR  Order  No.  1376,  42  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-202  075-F)   12/8. 

Muscle  Shoals  Airport,  Muscle  Shoals,  Col- 
bert County,  Alabama.  Upgrading  of  runway 
to  DC-9  aircraft  standards  by  extending, 
strengthening  and  lighting  runway;  con- 
structing and  lighting  taxiway;  constructing 
flre  crash  building:  and  grading  glide  slope. 
Comments  made  by  USDA,  EPA.  DOI.  Ala. 
Development  Office  and  Muscle  Shoals  Coun- 
cil of  Local  Governments.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1450.  29  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-202 
720-F)  12/14. 

Chlgnik  Lake  Airport,  Alaska.  Construction 
of  a  landing  strip,  parking  apron,  etc.  to  pro- 
vide a  utility  airport.  Comments  made  by 
Army  COE,  EPA.  DOI.  HEW,  Governor  of 
Alaska,  Alaska  Health  Service  and  Commer- 
cial Fisheries.  (ELR  Order  No.  1417.  23  pages) 
(NTIS    Order    No.    PB-201    401-F)     12/3. 

Scammon  Bay  Airport.  Scammon  Bay,  Alas- 
ka. Construction  of  landing  strip,  parking 
apron,  connecting  taxiway,  access  road,  wind- 
cone  and  segmented  circle  to  Improve  trans- 
portation to  the  community.  Comments  made 
by  Army  COE.  EPA  and  DOI.  (ELR  Order 
No.  1403.  13  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-202 
306-P)  12/10. 

Thompson-Robblns  Field,  Helena-West 
Helena.  Phillips  County,  Arkansas.  Overlay- 
ing and  extension  of  runways,  reconstruc- 
tion of  taxiway,  installation  of  segmented 
circle  and  lighted  wind  cone.  Incidental 
marking  and  clearing  approaches.  Comments 
made  by  USDA.  Army  COE.  EPA,  HUD.  DOI, 
DOT.  State  Clearinghouse  and  East  Ark. 
Planning  and  Development  District.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1459.  32  pages  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB- 
201  521-F)  12   14. 

Danbury  Municipal  Airport.  Danbury.  Con- 
necticut. Relocation  of  airfield  lighting  vault. 
Installation  of  drainage  culverts,  security 
fencing  and  runway  end  Identifier  lighting 
system.  Comments  made  by  AEC.  EPA.  FPC, 
Trl-State  Transportation  Commission.  Tri- 
State  Regional  Planning  Commission.  State 
Clearinghouse  and  Housatanlc  Valley  Coun- 
cil of  Elected  Officials.  (ELR  Order  No.  1448, 
32  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-202  979-F) 
12   14. 

Ohio  State  University  Airport,  Franklin 
County,  Ohio.  Construction  of  riinway.  taxi- 
way and  parking  apron  and  lighting  of  rvni- 
way  and  taxiway.  Comments  made  by  USDA, 
Army  COE.  EPA,  DOI,  DOT,  Ohio  Dept.  of 
Natural  Resources,  Ohio  Dept.  of  Develop- 
ment and  Mld-Ohlo  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission. (ELR  Order  No.  1447,  20  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201   706-F)    12/14. 

Abernathy  Field,  Pulaski.  Giles  County, 
Tennessee.  Extension  of  runway  500',  Instal- 
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latlon  of  medium  Intensity  lighting  system, 
and  addition  to  apron.  Comments  made  by 
USDA,  EPA,  DOI  and  4  state  agencies.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1402.  12  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-203  231-F)  12/10. 

Gillette-Campbell  County  Airport,  Gillette, 
Wyo77iing.  Extension  of  runway;  extension  of 
MIRL  system  with  VASI  system;  overlay  of 
runway,  taxiway  and  apron;  and  fencing. 
Comments  made  by  USDA,  Army  COE  and 
EPA.  (ELR  Order  No.  1449,  20  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-201  579-P)    12/14. 

Federal  Highway  Adm,inistration 

Draft 

Title,  description,  and  date 

SR-77 :  Porters  Gap  to  Talladega,  Clay  and 
Talladega  Counties,  Alabama.  Reconstruction 
of  9.2-mile  segment  between  Ashland  and 
Talladega.  Will  displace  23  residences  and  1 
business.  Project  S-6109(101).  (ELR  Order 
No.  1313.  12  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204 
566-D)  11/29. 

US-280:  Harpersville  to  Chlldersburg, 
Shelby  and  Talladega  Counties,  Alabama.  Up- 
grading to  4  lane.s.  with  a  new  bridge  over 
Coosa  River.  Involves  displacement  of  people. 
Project  F-248(ll)  (ELR  Order  No.  1325,  7 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  560-D) 
12  1. 

Chambers  County.  Alabama.  Four-lane 
highway  from  I-85/US-29  Interchange  In 
Lanett  to  Georgia  state  line  (1.7  miles).  Will 
displace  15  families  and  7  businesses.  Project 
S-2-C.  F-102(  ).  (ELR  Order  No.  1369,  10 
pages)   (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  667-D)  12/6. 

SR-21:  Calhoun  County,  Alabama.  Widen- 
ing route  from  2-  to  4-lanes  between  Jack- 
.sonvlUe  and  Piedmont  (9.5  miles).  Alterna- 
tive 1  and  2  Involve  the  displacement  of  fam- 
ilies and  businesses.  Project  F-52(  ).  (ELR 
Order  No.  1486.  13  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-205  201-D)  12/17. 

Ala.  24:  Franklin  County.  Alabama.  Re- 
location from  Halltown  east  to  approximate- 
ly 6  miles  west  of  RussellvlUe  (16.85  miles). 
Will  displace  20  residences.  Project  S-189-D. 
(ELR  Order  No.  1394.  7  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-204  837-D)    12 '9. 

Dayvllle  Highway:  Dayvllle,  Alaska.  Re- 
location and  and  upgrading  of  road  from  the 
Richardson  Highway  to  Dayvllle  (6.5  miles). 
Planned  In  anticipation  of  Dayvllle  being  the 
terminus  for  the  Alaska  pipeline.  Project 
S-0863(l).  (ELR  Order  No.  1501.  46  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  204-D)   12/21. 

FAS-462  (Stoneman  Lake  Rd.)  :  Coconino 
and  Yavapai  Counties,  Arizona.  Improve- 
ment to  all-weather  facility  from  1-17  to 
FAS-209  (13.8  miles).  In  the  Coconino  Na- 
tional Forest.  Project  S-462-401  PE,  S-462- 
402  PE.  (ELR  Order  No.  1329,  18  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-204  563-D)    12/2. 

1-580,  SR-238:  Alameda  County,  California. 
Reconstruction  to  8-lane  freeway  from  San 
Loreniso  to  the  Llvermore-Amador  Valley 
near  Dublin.  Involves  relocation  of  residents. 
(ELR  Order  No.  1362,  55  pages)  NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-204  671-D)  12  6. 

1-5:  Sacramento  County,  California.  Addi- 
tion of  connecting  ramps  at  Elk  Grove  Blvd. 
crossing  between  Lambert  Rd.  and  Beach 
Lake.  Will  use  36  acres  of  pasture  land.  Proj- 
ect 03-Sac-5-4.6/13.0.  (ELR  Order  No.  1453. 
16  pages)  (NTIS  Order  to  PB-204  961-D) 
12, 15. 

Ward  Ave.:  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Widening 
between  King  and  Klnau  Sts.  to  eliminate 
traffic  bottleneck.  WUl  require  removal  or 
renovation  of  2  apartment  units  and  dis- 
placement of  3  persons.  Project  T-9001(3). 
(ELR  Order  No.  1312.  12  pages)  NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-204  567-D)    11/30. 

U.S.-20/191.  (Rlgby  Freeway) .  Rigby  Jeffer- 
son County,  Idaho.  Construction  of  4-lane 
freeway  (2.37  miles).  Displaces  17  dwelling 
units  and  17  businesses.  Project  P-6771(39) 
(ELR  Order  No.  1398,  16  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-204  841-D)  12/8. 

Route  127:  Greenville,  Bond  Coimty.  Hli- 
nois.  Relocation  Involving  3  alternatives,  ex- 
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tending  from  Intersection  with  1-70  north  to 
1.7  miles  north  of  west  intersection  with 
Rte.  140.  Job  P-98-207-70.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1286.  25  pages),  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204 
499-D)   11/29. 

FA-77  (111.  59):  DuPage  County,  Illinois. 
Widening  to  4  lanes  of  E.  W.  Tollway  to  m. 
64  (7.81  miles)  4(f)  determination  relates  to 
crossing  the  Illinois  Prairie  Path.  Project 
F-176(20)  (ELR  Order  No.  1472.  82  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205   195-D)    12/16. 

U.S. -61:  Fort  Madison,  Lee  County.  Iowa. 
Reconstruction  and  widening  to  a  4-lane 
divided  highway  through  Fort  Madison  (6.2 
miles).  Will  displace  over  140  families.  Proj- 
ect U-61-1.  (ELR  Order  No.  1492,  17  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  203-D)    12/23. 

Morris  and  Lyon  Counties,  Kansas.  Im- 
provement from  10th  and  Main  Sts.  In  Coun- 
cil Grove  east  to  U.S.-56  (6.99  miles).  Will 
displace  a  house  and  a  rest  home,  sever  p>as- 
ture  land  and  eradicate  2  farm  ponds. 
Projects  56-64  P  062  3(5)  and  56-56  P  062- 
3(6).  (ELR  Order  No.  1401.  7  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-204  846-D)    12/7. 

I-35W:  Wichita.  Sedgwick  County,  Kansas. 
Construction  of  6-lane  facility  from  Staf- 
ford to  English  Sts.  (2.2  miles).  Involves 
widening  and  lining  of  Chlsholm  Creek  and 
4(f)  determination  relating  to  Wichita  East 
High  School.  Wlllard  Elementary  School  and 
Linwood  Park.  Project  35W-87  I35W-1 
(33)46.  (ELR  Order  No.  1390.  40  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  855-D)   12/7. 

Harlan-Cumberland-Whltesburg  Rd.:  Har- 
lan County,  Kentucky.  Construction  from 
proposed  U.S.-421/119  Intersection  at  Baxter 
to  3500'  east  of  Putney  (6.05  miles).  In- 
volves loss  of  325  acres,  displacement  of  30 
residences  and  relocation  of  7300'  of  chan- 
nel on  Poor  Pork  and  2  stream  crossings. 
Project  APD  140  (lO)-AP  48-8-5L.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1454,  27  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-204  957-D)  12/13. 

LA-15  (Chase-Winnsboro  Hwy.)  :  Frank- 
lin Parish.  Louisiana.  Upgrading  to  4  lanes 
and  realignment  between  Chase  and  Winns- 
boro.  with  a  bridge  across  Stakes  Bayou  and 
one  across  Turkey  Creek  (5.6  miles).  In- 
volves use  of  about  75  acres  of  arglcultural 
and  pasture  lands.  Project  26-06-17.  F-198 
(6).  (ELR  Order  No.  1442,  10  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-204  904-D)    12/13. 

US-41:  Marquette  and  Harvey,  Marquette 
County,  Michigan.  Widening  from  US-41  by- 
pass In  Marquette  to  M-28  In  Harvey  (4.3 
miles).  Will  displace  2  or  3  families.  Fed- 
eral Project  8-4  (  ).  (ELR  Order  No.  1399, 
21  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  840-D) 
12/9. 

C-SAH  13:  St.  Louis  County.  Minnesota. 
Reconstruction  t)etween  STH-2  and  STH-194 
(4.2  mUes).  Project  S.P.  69-613-09.  (ELR 
Order  N.  1466,  13  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB- 
204  966-D)  12/16. 

Routes  51  and  34:  Bollinger  County.  Mis- 
souri. Improvement  on  Rte.  51  is  In  2  sec- 
tions from  0.3  mile  south  of  Rte.  FF  to  0.2 
mUe  east  of  Rtes.  34/51  south  junction  In 
Lutesvllle  (2.3  miles)  and  from  0.7  mile  west 
of  Rtes.  34/51  north  Junction  to  Rte.  34  In 
Marble  Hill  (0.7  mile) ;  on  Rte.  34,  from  Rtes. 
34  51  south  junction  In  Lutesvllle  to  0.2  mUe 
east  of  Hurrl-iane  Creek  (1.9  miles).  Re- 
quires 90  acres  of  land.  Jobs  lO-P-51-39  and 
lO-P-43-38.  (ELR  Order  No.  1397,  10  pages) 
(NTS  Order  PB-204  836-D)  12/9. 

Route  63:  Macon  County,  Missouri.  Con- 
struction of  2-lane  highway  from  3.5  miles 
north  of  Macon  to  2  miles  south  of  Macon 
(8.7  miles).  Requires  taking  of  355  acres  of 
agricultural  land.  Project  F-FG-63-4(7),  Job 
2-F-63-22.  (ELR  Order  No.  1392,  9  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  852-D)  12/10. 

Route  72:  Cape  Girardeau  County,  Mis- 
souri. Relocation  from  4  miles  west  of  Jack- 
son southeast  to  1-55  (9  miles) .  Requires  300 
acres  of  farm  and  grazing  land.  Job  lO-P-72- 
44.  (ELR  Order  No.  1510,  8  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-205  230-D)  12/27. 

US-77  (Lincoln  South  Freeway,  West  and 
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East  Bypasses)  :  Lincoln,  Lancaster  County, 
Hehraaka.  Construction  of  freeway  from 
vicinity  of  Neb.-33/US-77  Junction  south  of 
Lincoln,  north  to  junction  with  1-80  on 
west  of  central  business  district  and  a  seg- 
ment southeast  of  central  business  district 
to  a  junction  with  1-80  northeast  of  Lincoln. 
Involves  taking  of  dwellings  and  businesses. 
4(f)  determination  relates  to  use  of  Wilder- 
ness and  Seacrest  Parks  land.  Project  F-18 
(24).  (ELR  Order  No.  1364,  53  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-204  660-D)  12  7. 

SH-79:  Dodge  and  Saunders  Counties.  Ne- 
braska. Replacement  of  bridge  over  the  Platte 
River  and  upgrading  of  approaches  between 
North  Bend  and  Morse  Bluff.  Involves  partial 
removal  of  an  island  In  the  River.  Project 
S-338(17).  (ELR  Order  No.  1504,  10  pages 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  233-D)  12  23. 

US-95:  Clark  County,  Nevada.  Location  and 
construction  of  controlled  access.  4-;ane 
highway  from  Russell  Rd.  to  Railroad  Pass 
(12  miles).  Estimate  need  of  398.4  acres  of 
land  for  right-of-way.  (ELR  Order  No.  1495, 
49  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  192-D) 
12  21. 

Route  206  Freeway -Newton  Bypass :  Sussex 
County.  New  Jersey.  Construction  from 
northern  borough  line  to  Rte.  15  freeway. 
Will  displace  families  and  businesses.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1512.  41  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-205  231-D)  12   28. 

SR-292:  Las  Cruces,  Dona  Ana  County. 
New  Mexico.  Improvement  from  Amador  Ave. 
to  US  70-80  (1.1  miles)  Project  S-1135(2) 
(ELR  Order  No.  1396,  7  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-204  843-D)  12/9. 

1-81  to  1-88  connection:  Hinmans  Corners 
to  Port  Crane,  Broome  County.  New  York. 
Alternatives  Involve  relocation  of  19-73  resi- 
dences and  7-13  business  structures.  Project 
9357.18.  (ELR  Order  No.  1332,  40  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-204  558-D)  12/3. 

Route  266  (Niagara  Street  Arterial) :  Tona- 
wanda.  Erie  County.  New  York.  Upgrading 
from  west  city  line  to  Seymour  St.  (1.9  miles) . 
Will  displace  2  families  and  2  businesses. 
4(f)  determination  Included  relates  to  Isle 
View,  Nla-wanda  and  Veterans  Memorial 
Parks.  Project  PIN  5429.00.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1354,  139  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204 
658-D)  12/8. 

Ogdensburg  Area  Transportation  Plan: 
Ogdensburg  and  Oswegatchie,  St.  Lawrence 
County.  New  York.  Plan  consists  of  an  east- 
west  arterial,  a  connection  from  the  arterial 
to  Main  St..  etc.  Project  PIN  7272.01.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1485,  25  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-205  200-D)  12/21. 

US-5?:  Winston  Salem  to  Welcome.  For- 
syth and  Davidson  Counties,  JVort;i  Carolina. 
Extension  of  relocation  from  interchange 
aow  under  construction  near  SR-2758  sdtfth 
to  near  SR-1815  (6  miles).  Involves  use  of 
woodland  and  fstfmland  and  relocation  of  40 
families.  Project  6.801814.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1315,  21  pages  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204 
568-D)  11/30. 

Fairview  Rd:  Charlotte.  Mecklenburg 
County,  North  Carolina.  Extension  from 
Sharon  Rd.  to  Sardls  Rd.  (2.43  miles).  Will 
displace  2  families  and  2  businesses.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1400.  10  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-201  847-D)    12   9. 

US-129,  US-19:  Cherokee  County,  North 
Carolina.  Relocation  and  upgrading  to  4  lanes 
from  0.5  miles  west  of  Murphy  to  1.5  miles 
east  of  Andrews  (18.1  miles).  Will  displace  55 
families  and  5  businesses.  Project  8.301911. 
(ELR  Order  No.  1444.  26  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-204  902-D)  12/14. 

US-17  Business:  Elizabeth  City,  Pasquo- 
tank County.  North  Carolina.  Widening 
Ehringhaus  St.  from  US-17  bypass  Intersec- 
tion to  McMorrlne  St.  (2.07  miles).  Will  dis- 
locate 15  families  and  4  businesses.  Project 
9.8011107.  (ELR  Order  No.  1461,  15  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  963-D)   12/15. 

Supplement  to  draft  (8/20),  4(f)  Informia- 
tlon  relating  to  use  of  part  of  Guilford  Col- 
lege campus.  Friendly  Rd.  project,  Greens- 
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boro.  North  Carolina.  Projects  6.801924  and 
9.8070830.  (ELR  Order  No.  582,  supplement — 
13  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-202  090-D) 
12  22. 

County  Road  8:  Sidney,  Shelby  County, 
Ohio.  Replacemejit  of  bridge  over  Peiui  Cen- 
tral R.R.  and  approaches.  4(f)  determination 
relates  to  1.9  acres  of  land  leased  from  the 
Board  of  Education  for  County  Fairgrounds. 
Project  S-SG-SUG-13861(1).  (ELR  Order 
No.  1411,  15  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204 
906-D)    12  2. 

SR-241 :  Massillon.  Stark  County.  Ohio.  Re- 
location frcm  US-30  interchange  to  Oberlin 
Rd.  V'iadr.ci  over  SR-21  and  the  Tuscarawas 
River  (3.6  miles).  Will  dislocate  87  families 
and  4  businesses.  (ELR  Order  No.  1506,  13 
pages)   (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  235-D)  12/21. 

SR-39:  Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio.  Reloca- 
tion between  Sugarcreek  and  Dover.  Will  use 
65  acres  of  tillable  land  ar.d  displace  5  resi- 
dences. Project  TUS-39-2.91.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1513,  9  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205 
232 -D)    12  28. 

SH-199:  Carter  County,  Oklahoma.  Devel- 
opment of  a  new  segment  from  Junction  of 
US-77  US-77B  1  mile  south  of  Ardmore  east 
to  Marshall  County  line  (10.5  miles).  4(f)  de- 
termination required  for  use  of  Lake  Murray 
State  Park  land.  Project  S-1021.  (ELR  Order 
No.  1467,  23  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204 
967-D)    12   17. 

Oregon  PH7,  SH-36:  Mapleton,  Lane 
County,  Oregon.  Reconstruction  from  TH- 
57/ Rte.  126  intersection  west  4.8  miles.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1393,  27  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-204.  853-D) .  12  3. 

Austin  Rd.  Interchange  section.  Sunset 
Hwy.:  Washington  County,  Oregon.  Con- 
version of  Austin  Rd.  and  other  local  streets 
and  Intersections  into  split  diamond  Inter- 
change. Project  F-186(-).  (ELR  Order  No. 
1431,  12  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204 
913-D).  12/10. 

1-5:  Multonomah  and  Washington  Coun- 
ties, Oregon.  Widening  to  six  lanes  from  N. 
Tigard  Interchange  to  S.  Tigard  Interchange, 
revision  of  N.  Tigard  Interchange  and  Haines 
Rd.  interchange  and  construction  of  a  truck 
lane  from  N.  Tigard  Interchange  to  S.W. 
Capitol  Hwy.  Will  displace  16  residential 
units.  Project  1-5-6  (  )293.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1465.  12  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204 
965-D)  12/17. 

SH-37:  Sanborn  County,  South  Dakota. 
Relocation  from  5.5  miles  south  of  Huron  to  2 
miles  south  of  Beadle-Sanborn  County  line 
(6  miles).  Project  F  047-5(  )  and  P  047-4. 
(ELR  Order  No.  1366.  6  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-204  661-D)  12/7. 

SD-18  (Canton  Bypass) :  Lincoln  County. 
South  Dakota.  Grading  structures  and  In- 
terim surfacing  from  SD-11  approximately 
2  miles  west  of  Canton  east  to  Iowa  state 
line.  Project  F  016-5.  (ELR  Order  No.  1395, 
6  cages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  842-D) 
12   10. 

SR-56:  Smlthvllle,  DeKalb  County.  Ten- 
nessee. Construction  of  2-lane  section  from 
0.15  mile  south  of  Tlttsworth  Rd.  to  Bryan 
St.  and  a  4-lane  section  from  Bryant  St.  to 
SR-26  (2.21  miles).  Project  21004-0217-04. 
(ELR  Order  No.  1391.  43  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-204  851 -D)  12/9. 

1-45:  Hoxiston,  Texas.  Widening  and  re- 
habilitation between  Southern  and  Santa 
Elena  Sts.  (1'4  miles) .  Will  displace  17  fami- 
lies and  7  businesses.  (ELR  Order  No.  1318, 
8  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  572-D) 
11/30. 

Orem-Center  St.:  Utah  County,  Utah.  Im- 
provement from  US-91  to  US-189  (2  miles). 
Including  a  bridge  over  the  Provo  River.  4(f) 
determination  regards  60'  right  of  way  from 
Edgemont  Veterans  Memorial  Park.  Project 
S-0222(l)  (ELR  Order  No.  1  432.  58  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  911-D)    12/1. 

Route  288 :  Henrico  and  Chesterfield  Coun- 
ties, Virginia.  Construction  beginning  at  In- 
tersection with  proposed  1-295  west  of  Rich- 
mond and  ending  near  Rte.   711   south  of 
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Richmond  (11.8  miles) .  Will  displace  16  fam- 
ilies, 85  Individuals  and  7  businesses.  Project 
F-033-l(  ).  (ELR  Order  No.  1324,  47  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  559-D)  12/  2. 

West  Virginia  Turnpike:  Mercer,  Raleigh, 
Fayette  and  Kanawha  Counties,  West  Vir- 
ginia. Upgrading  to  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highway  System  standards  from  US-460  at 
Princeton  to  Kanawha  River  bridge,  Charles- 
ton (87  miles).  Will  displace  188  families. 
Project  1-77-2(11)8.  (ELR  Order  No.  1389,  82 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  858-D)  12/71. 
Pinal 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Dekalb  County,  Alabama.  Coristructlon  on 
new  location  from  Grove  Oak  to  SR-75  near 
Geraldlne  (5.3  miles).  Projects  S-2310(101) 
and  S-1635-J.  Comments  made  by  Army  COE. 
EPA,  HUD,  DOI.  OCD.  TVA,  DOT  and  Ala. 
Development  Office.  (ELR  Order  No.  1342,  34 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-199  602-P)   12/2. 

Gadsden.  Etowah  County,  Alabama.  Con- 
struction of  2.8-mile  highway,  requiring  re- 
location of  14  residences.  Project  APL-2850 
(001).  Comments  made  by  EPA,  HUD.  DOI, 
OCD.  DOr.  Ala.  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  and  Ala.  Develop- 
ment Office.  (ELR  Order  No.  1378,  50  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-199  011-F)  12/9. 

US-31:  Escambia  County.  Alabama.  Con- 
struction of  railroad  overpass  and  4.6  miles  of 
roadway  between  Canoe  and  Flomaton.  Proj- 
ect P-226(6),  F-FG-96(19).  Comments  made 
by  EPA,  FAA,  HUD,  DOI,  OCD,  DOT,  So.  Ala. 
Regional  Planning  Commission  and  Ala.  De- 
velopment Office.  (ELR  Order  No.  1380.  26 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  828-F)   12  8. 

Alabama  55:  Covington  County,  Alabama. 
Construction  on  new  location  between  Red 
Level  and  the  Covington-Conecuh  County 
Line  (7.8  miles).  Will  require  175  acres  of 
land,  mostly  wooded  area.  Project  2001(103). 
Comments  made  by  USDA.  Army  COE.  EPA, 
FAA,  DOI,  DOT.  7  state  agencies  and  the  Cov- 
ington County  Commission.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1384,  41  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-199 
628-F)  12  9. 

Homer  Bypass:  Alaska.  Construction  of  2- 
lane  bypass  around  Homer  from  the  north- 
west side  to  the  Homer  Spit.  Project  F-201- 
1(14).  Comments  made  by  USDA.  EPA. 
FHWA.  HUD,  DOI,  3  state  agencies  and  Kenal 
Peninsula  Borough.  (ELR  Order  No.  1311,  35 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-200  375-F)  11  29. 

Rabbit  Creek  Road:  Greater  Anchorage 
Area  Borough,  Alaska.  Reconstruction  and  re- 
alignment from  Seward  Highway  to  Abbott 
Loop  Rd.  (8.9  miles).  Project  S-0504(4). 
Conmients  made  by  USDA,  HUD,  DOI,  DOT, 
5  state  agencies  and  2  borough  offices.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1348,  69  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-204  691-F)  12   1. 

Petersburg  Thru  Route:  Alaska.  Improve- 
ment to  paved  street  with  curb  and  sidewalks 
from  Petersburg  Perry  Terminal  to  northern 
tip  of  Mltkof  Island,  then  southeast  to  Sandy 
Beach.  Project  S-0937(10).  Comments  made 
by  Army  COE.  HUD.  DOI.  DOT.  4  state  agen- 
cies and  City  of  Petersburg.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1337.  40  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-200 
323-F)  12/2. 

International  Airport  Rd..  Anchorage. 
Alaska.  Construction  of  a  4-lane  divided  fa- 
cility from  the  airport  terminal  east  2.4  miles. 
Project  F-042-l(32).  Comments  made  by 
HUD,  DOI.  3  state  agencies  and  Anchorage 
Borough  School  District.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1421.  24  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204 
900-P)  12/3. 

Route  227:  San  Luis  Obispo.  California. 
Improvement  between  Edna  and  High  St.  in 
San  Luis  Obispo  (5.3  miles).  Project  05- 
SLO-227-7.5/12.9.  Comments  made  bv  Army 
COE.  EPA.  DOI.  DOT.  6  state  agencies  and 
the  University  of  California.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1469.  34  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-199 
237-P)  12/14. 

SR-331:  Gainesville,  Alachua  County, 
Florida.  Upgrading  to  4-lane  highway  from 
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81^-329  to  SB-26  (2.75  mUes).  Job  26050- 
3610,  US-703(1).  Comments  made  by  USDA, 
HUD,  DOI,  3  state  agencies.  Central  Florida 
Regional  Planning  Commission  and  City  of 
Gainesville.  (ELR  Order  No.  1319,  24  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  {555-F)    11/23. 

SR-50:  Lake  County,  Florida.  Widening 
from  SR-33  and  SR-50  in  Mascotte  to  SR-33/ 
SR-50  In  Groveland  (2.3  miles).  Project  F- 
022-2(18).  Comments  made  by  USDA,  EPA, 
HUD,  DOI,  5  state  agencies.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1418.  56  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-199 
019-F)  12  3. 

SR-87  (Stewart  St.):  Milton,  Santa  Rosa 
County,  Florida.  Construction  of  4-lane  high- 
way from  SR-10  to  SR-191  (1.7  miles).  Job 
68050-1505.  Comments  made  by  HUD,  DOI, 
DOT  and  Escambta-Santa  Rosa  Regional 
Planning  Council.  (ELR  Order  1468.  18  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  969-P)    12/14. 

SR^24-A  (Fairbanks  Ave.) :  Orange 
County.  Florida.  Improvement  from  SR-400 
(1-4)  to  SR-15-600  (US  17_92)  (1  mile) 
Project  US-707(1),  76006-1501.  Comments 
made  by  EPA,  DOI  and  Fla.  Game  and  Fresh 
Water  Pish  Commission.  (ELR  Order  No.  1471, 
62  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-200  525-P) 
12/14. 

Moultrie-Meigs  Rd.:  Colquitt  County, 
Georgia.  Replacement  of  narrow  bridges. 
Project  S-1205(2).  Comments  made  by 
USDA,  EPA  and  HUD.  (ELR  Order  No.  1289. 
10  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-198  677-F) 
11/23. 

20th  St.:  Tlfton.  Tift  County,  Georgia. 
Reconstruction  beginning  at  Baldwin  Dr.  and 
ending  at  SR-125.  Project  SU  1536(2).  Com- 
ments made  by  USDA,  EPA  and  HUD.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1297,  9  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-204  509-F)  11/23. 

SR-111:  Colquitt  County,  Georgia.  Re- 
moval of  bridge  and  reconstruction  of  drain- 
age structure  and  approaches  on  Moultrle- 
Melgs  Rd.  Project  S-0519(4) .  Comments  made 
by  USDA,  Army,  EPA.  HUD,  DOI  and  Bureau 
of  State  Planning  and  Community  Affairs. 
(ELR  Order  No.  1298,  15  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-198  874-F)  11/23. 

LaConte  to  Nashville  Rd.:  Cook  and  Ber- 
rien Counties.  Georgia.  Surfacing  and  Im- 
provement of  road  from  US-41  to  near  the 
Cook-Berrien  county  line.  Project  8-2698(1). 
Comments  made  by  USDA,  Army,  COE,  EPA, 
DOI  and  Bureau  of  State  Planning  and  Com- 
munity Aff.^lrs.  (ELR  Order  No.  1299,  10 
pages)  (NTISOrder  No.  PB-204  513-F)  11/23. 

Secondary  Rte.  2216(2)  :  Elbert  County, 
Georgia.  Upgrading  of  country  road  between 
Bowman  and  Match.  Comments  made  by 
USDA,  Army  COE,  EPA,  DOI  and  2  state 
agencies.  (ELR  Order  No.  1420.  18  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  899-P)    12/3. 

Secondary  Route  S-2676:  Lumpkin  County, 
Georgia.  Replacement  of  an  unimproved 
country  road  between  Lumpkin  Park  Rd. 
and  SR-60  with  an  all-weather  paved  road. 
Project  S-2676(l).  Comments  made  by  Army 
COE.  EPA,  HUD,  DOI,  and  State  Clearing- 
house. (ELR  Order  No.  1424,  24  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-204  901-F)  12/3. 

Spur  and  SR-247:  Warner  Robins.  Houston 
Cou;ity.  Gsorgia.  Construction  and  improve- 
ment of  a  limited  access  facility  from  S-1298 
to  Robins  Air  Pore:-  Base  and  from  Robins' 
Gate  to  South  Davis  Dr.  May  displace  82 
families.  Projects  R-AD-18(2).  F-034-3(6) 
and  S-2041  (1 ) .  Comments  made  by  USDA, 
Air  Force,  EPA,  and  3  state  agencies.  (ELR 
Order  1425.  38  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-201 
844-P)    12  3. 

Appalachian  Route  2697  (001)  :  Bartow 
County.  Georgia.  Construction  of  a  bypass 
around  Cartersville  from  the  Catersvllle- 
Rockmart  Hwy.  (SR-113)  east  to  SR-293. 
Project  APL  2697  (001)  P.E.  Comments  made 
by  USDA,  EPA,  HUD,  DOT  and  Bureau  of 
State  Planning  and  Community  Affairs.  (ELR 
Order  1423.  22  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-204 
898-P)    12  3. 

Georgia    Project    F-010-l(9)     and    Spur: 
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Troup  County,  Georgia.  Replacement  of 
bridge  over  the  Chattahoochee  River  and  up- 
grading of  approaches  to  provide  a  better 
facility  between  West  Point,  Georgia  and 
Lanett,  Alabama.  Comments  made  by  Army 
COE,  HUD,  EPA,  DOT  and  2  State  agencies. 
(ELR  Order  1494.  33  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
PB-200  193-P)   12/20. 

US-95:  Adams  County,  Idaho.  Improve- 
ment of  7.3-mile  highway  beginning  near 
Alpine  Store  area  and  ending  1  mile  south 
of  Cottonwood  Creek  in  2  sections,  Mesa 
North  and  Mesa  South.  New  concrete  bridge 
will  be  constructed  over  the  Middle  Fork  of 
the  Welser  River.  Projects  F-3112(21)  and 
F-3112(30).  Comments  made  by  USDA,  Armv 
COE,  PHWA,  HUD,  DOI,  6  state  agencies,  3 
conservation  organizations,  a  utility  and 
private  citizens.  (ELR  Order  1308,  34  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-200  533-F)    11/29. 

US-63:  Davis  County,  loiva.  Construction 
of  a  2-lane  facility  partially  on  new  location 
from  Missouri  state  line  north  to  its  Junc- 
tion with  Iowa  2  (10.9  miles) .  Project  F-63-1. 
Comments  made  by  USDA,  EPA,  DOI  and  3 
state  agencies.  (ELR  Order  1293,  21  pages) 
(NTIS   Order   PB-200   366-P)    11/23. 

Iowa  2:  Taylor  County,  Iou;a.  Widening 
from  Page  County  line  to  just  east  of  the 
Ringgold  County  line  (28.2  miles).  Project 
F-2-3.  CommeaU  made  by  USDA,  EPA,  DOI, 
and  Iowa  Office  for  Planning  and  Program- 
ming. (ELR  Order  1345,  20  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-202  095-F)    12/2. 

US-69  (Swltzer  Bypass)  :  Johnson  County, 
Kansas.  Construction  of  2.9-mlle,  4-lane 
highway  from  127th  St.  in  Overland  Park  to 
a  point  near  1^35,  involving  construction  of 
10  bridges.  Highway  project  (SF)  69-46  F 
083-3(20).  Comments  made  by  USDA,  Army 
COE,  EPA,  HUD,  DOI,  DOT  AND  4  State 
agencies.  (ELR  Order  No.  1291,  45  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  251-F)   11/23. 

US-59:  Douglas  County,  Kansas.  Upgrad- 
ing and  widening  5.37  miles  of  highway  from 
Lawrence  to  the  Oklahoma  line.  Projects 
(SF)  69-23  F-067-2(23),  (SF)  69-23  U-067- 
2(25) .  Comments  made  by  USDA,  Army  COE, 
AEC,  DOC,  EPA,  HEW,  HUD,  OEO,  DOT,  AND 
3  8tat«  agencies.  (ELR  Order  No.  1294,  71 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-199  626-F)  11/23. 

US-169  and  K-279  (Osawatomle  Bypass)  : 
Miami  County,  Kansas.  Relocation  of  US-169 
from  Its  Junction  with  K-7  to  Its  crossing  the 
Marals  Des  Cynges  River  downstream  from 
First  St.  (7  miles)  and  relocation  of  K-279  to 
connect  with  Main  St.  Involves  construction 
of  12  bridges.  Projects  169-61  F  081-1(22) 
and  279-61  K  100-1(1).  Comments  made  by 
USDA,  Army  COE,  AEC,  EPA,  HEW.  DOI,  OEO 
and  DOT.  (ELR  Order  No.  1310,  28  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-199  729-F)   11/23. 

K-177:  Chase  County,  Kansas.  Replacing 
bridge  over  the  Cottonwood  River  and  widen- 
ing road  to  4  lanes  through  Cottonwood  Falls 
(1.2  miles).  Project  177-9  3-1167(13).  Com- 
ments made  by  USDA,  Army  COE,  HEW,  DOI, 
State  Clearinghouse,  and  concerned  citizens. 
(ELR  Order  No.  1422,  74  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-200  803-F)  12/3. 

K-179:  Harper  County,  Kansas.  Improve- 
ment from  1.5  miles  south  of  Anthony  to 
3.0  miles  south  of  Anthony  to  widen  or  re- 
place structures  over  Bluff  Creek  and  Spring 
Creek.  Project  179-39  RS-594  (3).  Comments 
made  by  USDA.  Army  COE,  EPA,  DOI,  Kan- 
sas Dept.  of  Administration,  Kansas  Office  of 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning  and  State 
Clearinghouse.  (ELR  Order  No.  1375,  76 
pages)   (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  514-F)  12/8. 

KY-54:  Owensboro,  Daviess  County,  Ken- 
tucky. Widening  Parrish  Ave.  between 
Owensboro  Interchange  limits  and  Bosley 
Rd.  (1.05  miles).  Comments  made  by  Army 
COE.  HUD,  DOI,  DOT,  Ky.  Dept.  of  Natural 
Resources,  Green  River  Area  Development 
District  and  Owensboro  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. (ELR  Order  No.  1301,  21  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-204  514-F)   11/23. 

KY-54:    Henderson,   Kentucky.  Upgrading 
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to  4  lanes  from  St.  to  1100'  east  of  Adams 
Lane  (2.12  miles).  Project  S  213(2),  SO 
214.8.  Comments  made  by  HUD,  DOI.  DOT, 
Green  River  Development  District  and  Hen- 
derson City-County  Planning  Commission. 
(ELR  Order  No.  1344.  22  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-204  693-F)  12/2. 

Paris  Bypass  (Section  2) :  Bourbon 
County.  Kentucky.  Construction  of  2-Iane 
(ultimate  4-lane)  highway  on  US-27,  U&-227, 
US-68  and  US-460.  Project  F  558(1)  and' 
S  67(6).  Comments  made  by  USDA.  Army 
COE,  DOC,  EPA,  FPC  and  DOI.  (ELR  Order 
No.  1385,  24  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB- 
200  749-F)  12/9. 

KY-11  and  KY-1325:  Fleming  and  Bath 
Counties,  Kentucky.  Replacement  of  cov- 
ered bridge  over  Licking  River  on  KY-11,  re- 
placement of  steel  through  truss  over  Flat 
Creek  on  KY-1325  and  construction  of  ap- 
proaches. Projects  S  229(3)  and  S  (903). 
(ELR  Order  No.  1386,  31  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-204  833-F)    12/9. 

KY-17  and  KY-467:  Pendleton  County, 
Kentucky.  Construction  of  bridges  and  ap- 
proaches to  replace  2  deficient  Bailey  bridges 
over  Grassy  Creek  at  KY-17/KY-467  Inter- 
section. Comments  made  by  USDA,  HUD, 
DOI,  DOT  and  Ky.  Dept.  of  Natural  Re- 
sourcos.  Projects  S  589  and  S  902.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1433,  26  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-204  896-F)  12/10. 

Kenner  Overpass  and  approaches  (US-61)  : 
Jefferson  Parish,  Louisiana.  Upgrading  2.2 
mile  segment  of  road  to  a  4-lane  divided 
facility  to  improve  route  into  New  Orleans 
and  Moisant  International  Airport.  Will  dis- 
place 76  people  and  1  business.  Federal  Aid 
project  U-173(19),  State  project  7-02-51. 
Conaments  made  by  Army  COE,  USDA,  DOI, 
HEW,  EPA,  FPC.  GSA,  OEO,  3  state  agencies. 
(ELR  Order  No.  1499,  49  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-201  524-F)   12/20. 

Raceland-Gibson  Highway,  La  308-US-90 
(Gibson)  :  Lafourche  Parish,  Louisiana.  Re- 
location of  US-90  beginning  north  of  La  308 
and  Bayou  Lafourche  east  of  Raceland,  ex- 
tending easterly  through  Lafourche  and 
Terrebonne  Parishes  (29.2  miles).  Federal 
Aid  project  F-155(9),  State  project  700-06- 
83.  Comments  made  by  DOC,  FPC,  DOI,  AEC, 
HEW,  USDA,  3  state  agencies  and  Louisiana 
State  University.  (ELR  Order  No.  1498,  41 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  222-P) 
12/22. 

US-220:  Cumberland,  Allegany  County, 
Maryland.  Construction  of  a  bridge  over  the 
C&O-B&O  R.R.  to  eliminate  grade  crossings 
at  Bedford  and  Frederick  Sts.  Project  U  907- 
1(2).  Comments  made  by  DOT.  Dept.  of 
State  Planning,  Md.  Dept.  of  Health  and 
Mental  Hygiene,  Cumberland  Urban  Renewal 
Agency,  Cumberland  Housing  Authority  and 
the  C&O-B&O  R.R.  (ELR)  Order  No.  1373,  17 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-204  832-F)    12/9. 

TH-60:  Watonwan  County,  Minnesota. 
Construction  of  19.6  miles  of  4-lane  divided 
highway  from  Butterfleld  to  TH-15,  bypass- 
ing St.  James  (19.6  miles).  Attached  4(f)  re- 
lates to  Madelia  Game  Center.  Project  S.P. 
8308-10  (TH  60  =  16)  F016-1  and  S.P.  8309- 
12  (TH  60=16)  F016-1.  Comments  made  by 
DOT,  Army  COE,  DOI,  USDA,  HUD,  FPC. 
EPA.  3  state  agencies  and  St.  James  City 
Council.  (ELR  Order  No.  1482,  97  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-199  146-F)    12/15. 

US-45:  Noxubee  County,  Mississippi ■  Re- 
location from  3  miles  south  of  Macon,  by- 
passing Macon  to  the  east,  to  about  4  miles 
north  of  Macon  (9  miles).  Project  SP-0002- 
03(4).  Comments  made  by  Army  COE,  HUD, 
DOT.  State  Clearinghouse,  Regional  Clear- 
inghouse and  Metropolitan  Development  Of- 
fice. (ELR  Order  No.  1370,  13  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-204  834-P)   12/9. 

Routes  210,  10  and  13:  Clay  and  Ray 
Counties.  Missouri.  Construction  on  Rte.  210 
of  a  2-lane  facility  from  east  of  Route  JJ 
to  relocated  Rte.  10  southwest  of  Richmond 
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(15  miles) ;  on  Rte.  10,  a  2-laue  facility  from 
east  of  Rte.  C  to  2.7  miles  east  of  Rte.  13; 
and  on  Rte.  13,  a  2-lane  facility  north  of 
Richmond,  a  4-lane  facility  through  Rich- 
mond to  the  Interchange  with  Rte.  10  and  a 
2-lane  facility  south  of  Rte.  10  (4  miles). 
Job  nos.  4-P-210-35,  4-P-10-28,  and  4-P-13- 
29.  Project  nos.  S-SG-581(2),  F-FO-10-1 
(6),  and  F-13-4(3).  Comments  made  by 
Army  COE.  USDA,  EPA,  DOI,  State  Clearing- 
house  Coordinator,  K.C.  Metropolitan  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  Orrlck  Drainage  and 
Levee  District.  (ELR  Order  No.  1290,  22  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  228-F)   11/23. 

SR  54:  Callaway  County,  Missouri.  Widen- 
ing to  dual  lane  highway  between  Fulton 
and  Jefferson  City.  Job  5-P-54-1,  project  F- 
108-1(4).  Comments  made  by  USDA.  EPA, 
DOI,  State  Clearinghouse  Coordinator  and 
Mid-Mlssourl  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion. (ELR  Order  No.  1292,  16  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-204,  515-P)  11/23. 

Route  100:  St.  Louis  County,  Missouri.  Re* 
placement  of  2.2  miles  of  highway  from 
Melrose  and  Allentown  Rds.  east  to  Qlencoe 
Rd.  Project  F-100-l(4).  Comments  made  by 
USDA.  EPA,  DOI,  State  Clearinghouse  Co- 
ordinator and  East-West  Gateway  Coordinat- 
ing Council.  (ELR  Order  No.  1300,  13  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-198  839-P)   11/23. 

Route  C(106) :  Shannon  County,  Missouri. 
Construction  of  an  all-weather  crossing  of 
the  Current  River  and  upgrading  approaches 
between  Eminence  and  Ellington.  Attached 
4(f)  determination  regards  Mo.  Dept.  of 
Conservation  land.  Job  No.  9-S-106-14,  RS- 
726(2).  Comments  made  by  DOT,  DOI,  EPA, 
USDA,  State  Clearinghouse  and  Mo.  Dept.  of 
Conservation.  (ELR  Order  No.  1481,  36  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  223-F)   12/15. 

US-77  and  US-6  (Cornhusker  Hwy.) :  Lin- 
coln, Lancaster  County,  Nebraska.  Recon- 
struction of  US-77  from  1-80  south  2.1  miles, 
rebuilding  Its  Intersection  with  US-6  on  new 
location  and  Improvement  of  1.6-mlle  seg- 
ment of  US-6  from  62nd  to  70th  Sts.  Projects 
F-165(6)  and  F-312(23).  Comments  made  by 
USDA,  Army  COE,  EPA,  HUD,  DOI  and  Lin- 
coln City-Lancaster  County  Planning  Com- 
mission. (ELR  Order  No.  1366,  35  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-200  377-F)  12/2. 

1-80:  Cheyenne  County,  Nebraska.  Con- 
struction from  Potter  to  Brownson  (8.6 
miles)  and  from  the  1-80  Interchange  south 
of  Potter  to  Intersection  with  US-30.  Proj- 
ect 1-80-1(10)  and  8-921(3).  Comments 
made  by  EPA,  HUD,  DOI,  DOT,  and  Neb. 
Game  and  Parks  Commission.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1388,  25  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-198 
862-F)    12/10. 

1-196:  Ocean  and  Monmouth  Counties,  New 
Jersey.  Corridor  location  of  remaining  seg- 
ment (13.1  miles)  from  CR-527  east  to  inter- 
section of  SR-34  and  8R-38.  Project  1-195-8 
(1)  82.  Comments  made  by  USDA,  DRBC,  DOI, 
DOT,  3  state  agencies,  Tri-State  Regional 
Planning  Commission  and  Monmouth  and 
Ocean  Counties.  (ELR  Order  No.  1339.  36 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  234-F)  12/2. 

Route  8:  Sidney,  Delaware  and  Otsego 
Counties,  New  York.  Relocation  of  route  (3.5 
miles)  beginning  near  Thorp  Hill  Rd.  north 
as  a  connector  Interchange  with  1-85  and 
ending  at  an  Intersection  with  Route  7.  Proj- 
ect PIN  9067.00.  Comments  made  by  Army 
COE,  DOT,  and  Pa.  Dept.  of  Environmental 
Resources.  (ELR  Order  No.  1307,  40  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-200  767-F)   11/23. 

US-220:  ( Candor-Blscoe-Star  Bypass)  : 
Montgomery  County,  North  Carolina.  Reloca- 
tion to  byi)as8  3  towns  (14.3  miles).  Project 
6.801737.  Comments  made  by  USDA.  Army 
COE,  EPA,  GSA,  DOI,  OEO,  State  Clearing- 
house and  Sandhills  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram, Inc.  (ELR  No.  1338,  28  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-199  864^F)    12/2. 

1-29:  Richland  County.  North  Dakota. 
Construction  of  4-lane  highway  from  SH-13 
near  Mooreton  south  to  South  Dakota  line. 
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Project  1-29-1(1)0.  Comments  made  by 
USDA.  DOC,  EPA,  HUD,  DOI  and  State  Water 
Commission.  (ELR  Order  No.  1372,  15  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  835-F)    12/9. 

SR^74:  Marcy,  Pickaway  and  Fairfield 
Counties,  Ohio.  Reconstruction  of  2.1  miles 
from  SR-752  north  to  CRr-89.  Project  PIC- 
674-6.92,  S-1625(2).  (ELR  Order  No.  1296,  7 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  610-F) 
11/23. 

SR-22:  Gambler,  Knox  County,  O^iio.  Re- 
location from  SR-229/Gambier  line  intersec- 
tion southeast  for  1.3  mUes.  Project  S- 
1194(0),  KNOX-229-13.02.  Comments  made 
by  Army  COE.  DOI,  and  DOT.  (ELR  Order 
No.  1387,  11  pages  )  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-200 
528-F)  12/9. 

US-30  (Delphos  Bypass) :  Van  Wert,  Put- 
nam and  Allen  Covmtles,  Ohio.  Involves  con- 
necting relocated  US-30,  east  of  Van  Wert,  to 
relocated  US-30N,  east  of  Delphos  (12.1 
miles) .  Also  to  be  constructed  is  a  connection 
on  new  location  between  US-30S  &  US-30N. 
Project  VAN/PUT/ ALL-30-16.28/0.00/0.00. 
Comments  made  by  DOI  and  DOT.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1488,  18  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-200  751-F)  12/10. 

SR-41:  Adams  County,  Ohio.  Relocation 
of  1.8  miles  from  near  Ohio  Brush  Creek  to 
0.3  mUe  north  of  its  intersection  with  CR- 
134  (1.8  miles).  Project  ADA-41-22.40,  S- 
1378(3) .  Comments  made  by  HUD,  DOI,  DOT 
and  State  Clearinghouse.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1470,  22  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-200 
388-F)  12/14. 

Cincinnati  Ave.:  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  Up- 
grading with  partial  reconstruction  on  new 
alignment  from  East  31st  St.  north  to  East 
42nd  St.  north  (1  mile).  Highway  project 
SU-7261  (lOO)C.  Conunents  made  by  HEW, 
DOI,  Tulsa  Metropolitan  Area  Planning 
Commission,  Okla.  Grant-in  Aid  Clearing- 
house and  State  Archaeologist.  (ELR  Order 
No.  1284,  62  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201 
869-F)  11/29. 

71st  Street  (Klnosha) :  Broken  Arrow,  Ok- 
lahoma. Construction  of  a  4-lane  divided  fa- 
cility from  Intersection  of  161st  East  Ave. 
and  South  71st  St.  to  Broken  Arrow  Express- 
way (1.5  miles).  Project  SU-7238(100)c. 
Comments  made  by  DOT,  DOI.  HEW.  3  state 
agencies.  Tulsa  Metropolitan  Area  Planning 
Comm.  (ELR  Order  No.  1497.  66  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  220-F)    12/20 

1-5  (Pacific  Highway,  South  Tigard  Inter- 
change-Tualatin River  Section)  :  Clackamas 
and  Washington  Counties,  Oregon.  Widening 
road  from  4  to  6  lanes  and  upgrading  2  Inter- 
changes. Project  I-5-5{  )  291.  Comments 
made  by  HUD,  DOI,  DOT,  Columbia  Region 
Assn.  of  Governments  and  State  Clearing- 
house. (ELR  Order  No.  1383,  22  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-204  897-F)    12,  9 

Oregon  Forest  Highway  4  (Klamath  Lake- 
West  Side  Highway)  :  Klamath  County.  Ore- 
gon. Construction  of  2.9-mlle  highway 
through  privately  owned  and  U.S.  National 
Forest  lands.  Project  48-1(4).  Comments 
made  by  USDA,  DOI,  DOT,  Ore.  Dept.  of 
Transportation  and  Ore.  State  Highway  Di- 
vision. (ELR  1377,  38  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-199  623-F)    12/9 

Legislative  Route  40124,  Section  2  (Caver- 
ton  Rd.) :  Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania.  Re- 
location of  34  miles.  Including  bridge  con- 
struction over  Little  Connoquenesslng  Creek. 
Project  8-40124-04-002-043.  Comments  made 
by  Army  COE.  DOC,  EPA,  HUD,  DOI,  DOT, 
7  State  agencies  and  Economic  Development 
Council  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  (ELR 
Order  No.  1371.  64  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB.200  001-F)    12/9. 

L.R.  1052,  Section  2  River  Street  Exchange, 
Cross  Valley  Expressway:  Luzerne  County, 
Pennsylvania.  4-lane  divided  highway 
through  Forty  Fort  Township  (0.5  mile). 
Project  3-1052-4-2-043.  Comments  made  by 
DOC,  DOI,  DOT.  HUD,  EPA.  6  state  agencies. 
Economic   Development   Council   of   North- 
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eastern  Penna.  and  Luzerne  County  Plan- 
ning Comm.  (ELR  Order  No.  1476,  49  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-199  242-F)    12,  14 

Thorn  Hill  Industrial  Park  Access  Road: 
Alleghany  and  Butler  Covmtles,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Construction  of  access  road  approxi- 
mately 1000'  west  of  the  Pa.  Turnpike  (1.3 
miles).  Comments  made  by  HUD,  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Comm.,  EPA,  DOT,  10  state 
agencies,  Butler  County  Planning  Comm.  Al- 
legheny County  Planning  Comm.  and  Towns 
of  Cranberry  and  Marshall.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1477,  46  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201 
990-F)    12/15 

Route  56:  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina. 
Multi-lane  widening  from  East  Main  to  S-88 
(4.3  miles) .  Comments  made  by  Army  COE, 
HUD,  S.C.  Dept.  of  Park,  Recreation  and 
Tom^sm,  2  city  offices  and  County  Planning 
and  Development  Commission.  (ELR  Order 
No.  1353,  18  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No,  PB-204 
695-P)  12/2. 

Cliff  Avenue:  Slouz  Falls,  Minnehaha 
County,  South  Dakota.  Upgrading  and  widen- 
ing between  8th  and  17th  Sts.  and  construc- 
tion of  bridge  over  the  Big  Sioux  River.  At- 
tached 4(f)  determination  relates  to  Nelson 
Park  land.  Project  F  057-1.  Comments  made 
by  DOI,  DOC,  Army  COE,  USDA  and  City  of 
Sioux  Falls.  (ELR  Order  No.  1478,  29  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  692-F)   12/15. 

SR-29,  US-27:  Morgan  Covmty,  Tennessee. 
Improvement  from  SR-62  southeast  of  Wart- 
burg  to  1  mile  north  of  Emory  River  on  new 
alignment  (3.7  miles).  Project  F-031-l(  ), 
65001-5230-04.  Comments  made  by  USDA, 
Army  COE,  HUD,  DOI  and  East  Tenn.  De- 
velopment District.  (ELR  Order  No.  1352,  20 
pages)   (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-200  218-F)   12/2. 

SR-6  (Humboldt  Bypass)  :  Gibson  County, 
Tennessee.  Construction  of  2  of  4  lanes  from 
near  Sugar  Creek  to  SR-76  (2.6  miles)  Proj- 
ect F-044-2(  ).  Comments  made  by  USDA, 
Army  COE,  PAA,  HUD,  DOI,  TVA,  DOT  and 
Tenn.  Office  of  Urban  and  Federal  Affairs. 
(ELR  Order  No.  1340,  52  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.   PB-204   689-F)    12/2. 

SR-3:  Dyer  County,  Tennessee.  Involves 
relocation  of  SR-3  and  SR-20  and  extension 
of  1-155  to  provide  a  bypass  for  City  of  Dyers- 
burg  and  Municipality  of  Newbern.  Project 
F-003-4  (  ) .  Comments  made  by  IX)T,  USDA, 
DOI,  Army  COE,  9  state  agencies  and  Dyer 
County  Court.  (ELR  Order  No.  1496,  36  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205  221-F)    12/20. 

SH-71:  Bastrop  County,  Texas.  Upgrading 
to  4-lane  divided  highway  from  east  city  lim- 
its of  Bastrop  to  Fayette  County  line  (13.9 
miles).  Comments  made  by  DOC,  EPA,  DOT, 
Capital  Area  Planning  Council,  Smith vllle 
City  Council  and  Bastrop  County  Commis- 
sioners Court.  (ELR  Order  No.  1341.  22  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  690-F)    12/2. 

SH-49:  Cass  and  Morris  Counties,  Texas. 
Reconstruction  on  new  location  from  L  &  A 
R.R.  to  SH-11,  east  of  Hughes  Springs  (5 
miles).  Project  F-364.  Comments  made  by 
USDA,  DOC,  EPA,  DOT,  Ark-Tex  Council  of 
Government  and  Morris  County.  (ELR  Order 
No.  1419,  26  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-198 
981-F)   12/3. 

SH  Spur  484:  Irving,  I>allas  County,  Texas. 
Construction  of  controlled  access  highway 
from  proposed  SH  Loop  9  near  Belt  Line  Rd. 
to  SH  Loop  636  (3.4  miles) .  Comments  made 
by  DOC,  EPA,  DOT,  North  Central  Texas 
Council  of  Governments,  City  of  Irving  and 
Dallas  County  Judge.  (ELR  Order  No.  1374, 
22  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  831-F) 
12/8. 

SH  Loop  635 :  Dallas  and  Tarrant  Counties, 
Texas.  Six-  and  eight-lane  highway  on  new 
location  from  SH-121  to  I-35E/I-635  inter- 
change to  connect  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth 
Regional  Airport  with  the  Dallas  area  free- 
way system.  Comments  made  by  DOC.  DOT, 
OEO,  North  Central  Texas  Council  of  Gov- 
ernments, Dallas  County  Judge,  Dallas-Port 
Worth  Regional  Airport  Board  and  Cities  of 
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Dallas,  Farmers  Branch,  and  Irving.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1379.  35  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-204  830-P)    12  8. 

Loop  335  around  Amarillo:  Potter  County, 
Texas.  Improvement  to  4  lanes  from  US-60 
and  66  to  US-87  and  287  (8  miles).  Project 
S-2364.  Comments  made  by  DOC.  HEW,  DOT 
and  Panhandle  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion. (ELR  Order  No.  1381,  24  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-204  827-F)   12  8. 

Loop  Highway  143:  Perrytown,  Ochiltree 
County,  Texas.  Construction  of  1.7  miles  of 
2-lane  highway  In  northea-st  part  of  the 
highway.  Comments  made  by  HEW,  USDA, 
DOT,  EPA,  and  Panhandle  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission.  (ELR  Order  No.  1487.  18 
pages)  (NTISOrder  No.  PB-200  194-F)  12  21. 
Vermont  Route  102:  Lemlngton,  Essex 
Couiity,  Vermont.  Two  projects  to  pave  sur- 
face and  to  realign  roadway,  oiie  from  Bloom- 
field-Lemington  Towa  Line  north  for  2  miles 
and  one  from  2.89  miles  south  of  the  Leming- 
ton-Canaan  Town  Line  north  for  1.8  miles. 
Highway  Projects  S  0271  and  S  0271(5). 
Comments  made  by  EPA.  FHWA,  HUD,  State 
Clearinghouse  and  Vt.  Agency  of  Environ- 
mental Conservation.  (ELR  Order  No.  1283, 
43  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-200  525-P) 
11/23. 

Route  102:  Duxbury  and  Moretown,  Wash- 
ington County,  Vermont.  Widening  and  re- 
location from  north  end  of  "Piggery  Bridge" 
In  Duxburv  north  0.8  mile  to  intersection  of 
Route  100  and  US-2.  Project  S  0212(3) .  Com- 
ments made  by  EPA,  HXJD  and  Vt.  Dept.  of 
Water  Resources.  (ELR  Order  No.  1343.  52 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  231-Fi  12  2. 
SR-57:  Martinsville,  Henry  County,  Vir- 
ginia. Relocation  and  widening  of  road 
southeast  of  Martinsville.  Project  S-324(  ), 
State  project  0057-044-111,  PE-101.  Com- 
ments made  by  DOI,  HEW  and  2  state  agen- 
cies. (ELR  Order  No.  1502.  17  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-198  964-F)    12  20. 

SR-2:  Chelan  County.  Washington.  Re- 
placement of  interchange  at  the  Wenatchee 
Ave.  approach  to  the  Columbia  River  bridge 
and  construction  of  Stevens  St.  from  the 
bridge  to  its  Intersection  with  Mission  St. 
4(f)  determination  relates  to  use  of  0.1  acre 
of  citv  park.  Project  F-028-1.  Comments 
made  by  EPA,  HUD,  DOI,  DOT,  Wash.  Plan- 
ning and  Community  Affairs  Agency.  Wash. 
Parks  and  Recreation  Commission  and  City 
of  Wenatchee.  (ELR  Order  No.  1287,  16 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-199  609-F 
11 '23. 

SR-28:  East  Wenatchee,  Douglas  Co\inty, 
Washington.  Construction  of  0.6-mile,  2- 
lane  frontage  road  on  both  sides  of  SR-28 
from  Grant  Rd.  south.  Project  F-030-1. 
Comments  made  by  EPA,  FHWA,  HTJD,  DOI 
and  6  state  agencies.  (ELR  Order  No.  1304, 
18  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  506-F) 
11   23. 

SR-20:  Okanogan  County.  Washington. 
Reconstruction  of  2-lane  highway  from  SR- 
153  to  its  crossing  of  Beaver  Creek  (14  miles ^ . 
Project  F-052-3.  Comments  made  by  USDA, 
EP.A.  FHWA.  HUD.  DOI  and  6  state  agencies. 
(ELR  Order  No.  1305.  22  pages)  (NTIS  Or- 
der  No.    PB-204    507-F)     11/23. 

SR-12:  Walla  Walla  County.  Washington. 
Construction  of  4-lane  divided  highway  be- 
tween Walla  Walla  and  Waitsburg.  Project 
F-018-5.  Comments  made  by  USDA.  Army 
COE.  EPA.  FHWA.  HUD.  8  state  agencies  and 
Walla  Walla  Regional  Planning  Commission. 
(ELR  Order  No.  1306.  45  pages)  (NTIS  Or- 
der No.   PB-200  020-F)    11/23. 

1-90  (SR-90):  Kittitas  County.  Washing- 
ton. Improvement  from  top  of  Easton  Hill  to 
Just  cast  of  Easton  (5.25  miles).  4(f)  ap- 
proval frr  use  of  Lake  East  Park  lands.  Com- 
ments made  by  USDA,  HUD.  DOI,  DOT  and 
7  state  nsrencies.  (ELR  Order  No.  1452.  53 
pagps)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  945-F) 
12.14 

SR-131:  Kittitas  County.  Washington. 
Realignment  and  widening  from  SRr-lO  to 
Intersection  with  Hungry  Junction  Rd.   (1.5 
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miles).  Comments  made  by  DOT,  USDA, 
HUD.  DOI.  EPA  and  5  state  agencies.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1479.  30  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-199    005-F)     12/14. 

SR-26:  Adams  and  Whitman  Counties, 
Washington.  Reconstruction  on  new  align- 
ment between  Washtucna  and  Hooper  ( 10.5 
miles).  Comments  made  by  DOT,  Army  COE, 
HUD,  USDA  and  4  state  agencies.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1480.  27  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-199  605-P)   12/14. 

US-53  Hawthorne — US-2  Road:  Douglas 
County,  Wisconsin.  Upgrading  to  freeway 
standards  on  new  location  between  Haw- 
thorne and  the  Junction  with  US-2  (6 
miles).  Requires  380  acres  of  land.  Project  F 
08-5  (  ).  Comments  made  by  USDA,  DOI 
and  Wis.  Dept.  of  Natural  Resources.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1288,  36  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-201  576-F)   11/23. 

Ryan  Rd.  (STH-100)  :  Oak  Creek,  Milwau- 
kee County,  Wisconsin.  Widening  and  up- 
grading of  2.8  miles  of  road  on  partial  new 
location.  Project  U  059-1(6)  ID  2040-4-00. 
Comments  made  by  USDA,  EPA,  HUD.  DOI. 
DOT,  Wis.  Dept.  of  Natural  Resources, 
Southeastern  Wis.  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission and  Milwaukee  County  Dept.  of  Pub- 
lic Works.  (ELR  Order  No.  1303,  28  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-200  746-Fl  11  23. 
"Sawyer  CTH  "D":  Sawyer  County,  Wis- 
consin. Improvement  of  approximately  1 
mile  and  replacement  of  the  "Kretcha 
Bridge"  over  the  Chippewa  River.  Project 
8950-1-00,  S  1417(2).  Comments  made  by 
USDA,  Army  COE.  EPA,  HUD,  DOI.  DOT,  and 
Wis.  Dept.  of  Natural  Resources.  (ELR  Order 
No.  1346.  21  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-200 
372-F)  12  2. 

STH-13  (Ogema  Bypass  and  Prentice  By- 
pass) :  Price  County.  Wisconsin.  Reloca- 
tion of  Ogema  bypass  (2.4  miles)  ad  Pren- 
tice Bypass  (3.5  miles).  Projects  1614-0-01, 
Fed.  Rte.  4-5.  Comments  made  by  USDA. 
EPA.  HUD,  DOI,  Wis.  Dept  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Price  County  Board.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1347.  26  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-200  437-F)    12  2. 

US-41 :  Brown  County,  Wisconsin.  Reloca- 
tion beginning  at  intersection  of  STH-32, 
CTH  "G"  and  US-41  in  DePere  north  to  in- 
tersection with  Lombardi  Ave..  Green  Bay. 
Project  F  03-2  (  ),  1151-3-00.  Comments 
made  by  USDA,  EPA,  HUD,  DOI,  DOT  and 
Wis.  Dept.  of  Natural  Resources.  (ELR 
Order  No.  1349,  29  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-200  771-F)    12 '2. 

US-51:  Marathon  and  Lincoln  Counties, 
Wisconsin.  Upgrading  to  freeway  on  new 
alignment  from  the  north  terminus  of  the 
Wausan  Belt  line  to  a  new  interchange  1'4 
miles  north  of  Merrill  (17  miles).  Projects 
ID.  1175-1-00,  FAP  5-3^  and  1173-2-00, 
FAP  5-4-1.  Comments  made  by  USDA,  EPA, 
HUD.  DOI.  DOT.  Wis.  Dept.  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, Marathon  and  Lincoln  Counties  and 
Merrill  Environmental  Conservation  Advisory 
Commission.  (ELR  Ord^r  No.  1382,  33  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.   PB-200   034-F)    12,  8. 

FHWA  4(f)  Statements:  The  following  are 
not  102  statements.  Tliey  are  explanations 
of  the  Secretary  cf  Transportation's  approval 
of  projects  to  be  implemented  under  Section 
4(f)  of  the  Department  cf  Transportation 
Act.  49.  U.S.C.  Section  1653(f).  (Statements 
cannot  be  ordered  through  NTIS.) 

TH-3:  Dakota  and  Ramsey  Counties. 
Miymesota.  Use  of  land  from  McGroarty  and 
Kaposia  Parks  for  highway  purposes.  (Order 
through  ELR  by  title,  date  and  Department — 
8  pages)  11/23. 

Project  S-256(2),  Boone-Callaway  Cotm- 
ties,  Missouri.  Vse  of  land  from  Cedar  Creek 
Management  area  for  highway  purposes. 
(Order  through  ELR  by  title,  date  and  De- 
partment— 2  pages)  1111. 

1-675:  Fairborn,  Ohio.  Beltway  construc- 
tion requires  acquisition  of  1.13  acres  and  a 
1.39-acre  easement  for  channel  relocation  in 
Rona  Hills  Park.  (Order  through  ELR  by 
title,  date  and  Department— 5  pages). 
12/2. 
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U.S.  Coast  Guard 

Contact:    D.  B.  Charter.  Jr.,  Commander, 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Chief.  Environmental  Co- 
ordination   Branch,    400    7th    Street,    S.W.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20591    (202)    426-9673. 
Draft 
TitleSgpscrlption,  and  date 

Full-scale  testing  of  high  seas  oil  contain- 
ment barrier  to  verify  prototype  design  In  In- 
ternational waters  50  miles  south  of  Mobile, 
Alabama.  Will  use  non-toxic  biodegradable 
soybean  oil.  (ELR  Order  No.  1331,  15  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  668-D)   12  3. 

Full-scale  testing  of  high  seas  oil  contain- 
ment barrier  to  verify  prototype  design  in 
waters  5  to  30  miles  west  of  Point  Conception, 
California.  (ELR  Order  No.  1330,  15  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  564-D)  12/2. 

Provincetown  Harbor  Search  and  Rescue 
Station,  Massachusetts.  Construction  of  new 
search  and  rescue  station  to  replace  obsolete 
station.  Consists  of  barracks,  operations  and 
administration  building  onshore,  800'  pier 
with  helicopter  landing  pad,  maintenance 
building  and  mooring  space.  (ELR  Order  No. 
1314,  10  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  569- 
D)  12/1. 

Sandy  Hook  Station/Group  Complex,  Port 
Hancock,  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey. 
Construction  of  station  buildings,  shop  build- 
ing, piers,  floats  and  family  housing.  Project 
03-14-70.  (ELR  Order  No:  1322,  6  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  574-D)    12/1. 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  Base,  Portsmouth,  Vir- 
ginia. Construction  of  a  new  base,  consisting 
of  a  reinforced  concrete  pier,  a  steel  pile  bulk- 
head, a  small  boat  harbor,  a  messhall,  bar- 
racks, miscellaneous  outbuildings  and  dredg- 
ing incidental  to  the  construction  to  replace 
Inadequate  facilities.  (ELR  Order  No.  1446, 
3  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-204  905-D) 
12  8. 

Issuance  of  Oil  Pollution  Regulations  gov- 
erning design,  construction  and  operation  of 
vessels  operating  in  navigable  waters  and 
contiguous  zone  of  the  U.S.  and  governing 
design,  construction  and  operation  of  on- 
shore and  offshore  facilities  engaged  in  trans- 
ferring oil  in  bulk  (over  10,000  gallons) .  State 
certification  will  be  required  prior  to  Issuance 
of  Coast  Guard  permit  for  a  facility.  (ELR 
Order  1511,  4  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-205 
228-D)    12/28. 

Urban  Mass   Transportation  Administration 
Final 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Personal   Rapid  Transit  System,   Morgan- 
town,  West  Virginia.  Installation  of  a  com- 
puter controlled  transport  system  with  fully 
automatic  service  and  operation  to  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  a  new  system  con- 
cept. Vehicles  will  be  propelled  by  electricity. 
(ELR  Order  1416.  11  pages)   (NTIS  Order  PB- 
202  713-P)    12 '2. 

V.S.  WATER  RESOtTRCES  COUNCIL 

Contact:  W.  Don  Maughan,  Director  of 
Water  Resources  Council,  2120  L  Street,  NW., 
8th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20037  (202)  254- 
6303. 

Draft 

Title,  description,  and  date 
Establishment  of  Principles  and  Standards 
for  Planning  Water  and  Land  Resources  to 
enhance  national  economic  development,  the 
quality  of  the  environment  and  regional  de- 
velopment, with  application  of  Principles  and 
Standards  applied  at  all  levels  of  planning. 
(ELR  Order  1493,  17  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
PB-205  224-D)    12/21. 

REGIONAL  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATORS 

Region  1*:  (Col.  5  Montana.  N.D.,  S.D., 
Utah,  Vt.,  N.J.,  N.Y.,  Puerto  Rico)  Adminis- 
trator: G.  D.  Love,  4  Normansklll  Blvd.,  Del- 
mar.  N.Y.  12054. 


•  Conforms  to  Standard   Federal   Regions 
1&2. 
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Region  3:  (Del.,  D.C,  Md.,  Pa.,  Va.,  W.  Va.) 
Administrator:  August  Schofer,  31  Hopkins 
Plaza,  Baltimore.  Md.,  21201. 

Region  4:  (Ala.,  Pla.,  Ga.,  Ky.,  Miss.,  N.C., 
S.C,  Tenn.)  Administrator:  H.  E.  Stark,  1720 
Peachtree  Rd.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30309. 

Region  5:  (111.,  Ind.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Ohio, 
Wise.)  Administrator:  P.  B.  Parrell,  18209 
Dixie  Hwy.,  Homewood,  111.  60430. 
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Region  6:  (Ark.,  La.,  N.M.,  Okla.,  Texas) 
Administrator:  J.  W.  White,  819  Taylor  St., 
Fort  Worth,  Texas  76102 

Region  7:  (Iowa,  Kansas,  Mo.,  Neb.)  Ad- 
ministrator: J.  B.  Kemp,  P.  O.  Box  7186, 
Country  Club  Station,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
64113. 

Region  8:  (Col.,  Montana,  N.D.,  S.D.,  Utah, 
Wyoming)     Administrator:     W.    H.     Baugh 


167 

(Acting) ,  Rm.  242,  Bldg.  40,  Denver  Federal 
Center,  Denver,  Colo.  80225. 

Region  9:  (Arizona,  Calif.,  Hawaii,  Nev.) 
Administrator:  S.  E.  Parin.  450  Golden  Gate 
Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102. 

Region  10:  (Alaska,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Wash.) 
Administrator:  R.  M.  Phillips,  222  South- 
west Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 


I 


SUMMARY  OF  102  STATEMENTS  FILED  WITH  THE  CEQ  THROUGH  DEC.  31,  1971  (BY  AGENCY) 


Draft  102's 

for  actions  on 

which  no 

final  102's 

have  yet  been 

received 


Final  102's  on 

legislation 

and  actions 


Total  actions 

on  which  final 

or  (liaft  102 

statements  for 

fedoial  actions 

have  been 

received 


Agency: 

Agriculture,  Department  of 46 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission 1 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 30 

Commerce.  Department  of 1 

Defense,  Department  of 3 

Air  Force 1 

Army... 6 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers 170 

Navy - 6 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 3 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 7 

Federal  Power  Commission.. 15 

General  Services  Administration 15 

HEW,  Departmentof 0 


95 

0 

Z4 

7 
2 
3 
7 

265 
4 
0 
9 
5 

22 
1 


141 
1 

55 
4 
8 
1 

34 

435 

10 

3 

16 

20 

37 

1 


Draft  102's 

for  actions  on 

which  no 

fmal  102's 

tiave  yet  been 

received 


Final  102's  on 

legislation 

and  actions 


Total  actions 

on  which  final 

or  draft  102 

statements  for 

federal  actions 

have  been 

received 


Agency — Continued 

HUD,  Department  of J* 

Interior,  Departmentof... 47 

International    Boundary   and   Water   Com- 
mission-United States  and  Mexico.. 1 

National  Aeronauiics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration   16 

National  Science  Foundation. 1 

Office  o»  Science  and  Technology 0 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority JO 

Transportation,  Department  of 840 

Treasury,  Department  of » 

U.S.  Water  Resources  Council 5 

Total U<0" 


11 
36 


6 
1 
1 
4 

514 
3 
0 


26 
83 


22 
2 
1 

14 

1,354 

4 

5 


1,024 


2.264 


Note:  Separate  4<0  statements  not  Incorporated  in  102  statements  received  from  DOT  are  not  included. 

I  SUMMARY  OF  102  STATEMENTS  F.LED  WITH  THE  CEQ  THROUGH  DECEMBER  31,  1971  (BY  PROJECT  TYPE) 


AEC  nuclear  development. 

Aircraft,  ships,  and  vehicles 

Airports 

Buildings. 

Bridge  permits 

Defense  systems 

Forestry 

Housing,  urban  problems,  new  communities. 

International  boundary.. 

Land  acquisition,  disposal 

Mass  transit 

fiflining  -   - 

Military  installations .- 

Natural  gas  and  oil: 

Dtilhng  and  exploration 

Transportation,  pipeline -... 

Parks,  wihiife  refuges,  recreation  facilities. 

Pesticides,  herbicides - 

Power: 

Hydroelectric \ 

Nuclear ' 

Other. 1 

Transmission 


Draft  state- 

Total actions 

ments  for 

on  which  final 

actions  on 

or  draft  state- 

which no 

Final  state- 

ments for 

final  state- 

ments on 

federal  actions 

ments  have 

legislation 

have  been 

yet  been  filed 

and  actions 

taken 

9 

7 

16 

0 

5 

5 

31 

125 

156 

0 

5 

5 

10 

8 

18 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

6 

11 

6 

17 

4 

2 

6 

n 

27 

38 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 

6 

13 

4 

17 

3 

5 

8 

4 

3 

7 

10 

16 

26 

8 

10 

18 

18 

5 

23 

26 

16 

42 

16 

1 

17 

6 

7 

13 

Railroads 

Roads 

Plus  roads  through  parks 

Space  programs 

Waste  disposal: 

Detoxification  of  toxic  substances 

Munition  disposal 

Radioactive  waste  disposal 

Sewage  facilities ■ 

Solid  wastes ■ 

Water: 

Beach  erosion,  hurricane  protection.... 

Irrigation 

Navigation  ..  

Municipal  and  industrial  supply 

Permit  (Refuse  Act,  dredge  and  fill)... 

Watershed  protectron  and  flood  control 

Weather  modification 

Research  and  development .- 

Miscellaneous 

Total. 


Draft  state- 

Total actions 

ments  for 

on  which  final 

actions  on 

or  draft  state- 

which no 

Final  state- 

ments for 

final  state- 

ments on 

federal  actions 

ments  have 

legi 

slation 

have  been 

yet  been  filed 

and  actions 

taken 

0 

1 

1 

666 

352 

1,018 

121 

25 

146 

6 

2 

> 

5 

2 

7 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

2 

6 

5 

11 

1 

0 

1 

4 

20 

24 

16 

9 

25 

4b 

95 

140 

4 

1 

5 

7 

0 

7 

126 

223 

349 

7 

4 

11 

13 

6 

19 

20 

13 

33 

1,240 


1.024 


2.264 


CREED  OF  TEEN-TEEN  CLUB 
EXEMPLIFIES  BEST  OF  OUR 
YOUTH 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF    THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
is  often  said  that  the  modem-day  teen- 
ager is  not  responsive  to  the  great  values 
that  have  made  this  Nation  great.  I  think 
that  myth  ought  to  be  put  to  rest  because 
there  are  groups  and  individuals  working 
in  Washington  in  some  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult areas  of  the  city  who  believe  firmly 
in  America,  in  God,  and  in  respect  for 
each  person. 

I  submit  for  the  enlightenment  of  all 
Members  the  creed  of  the  Teen-Teen 


Club  of  Washington,  located  in  the  Car- 
dozo  area  of  this  city,  which  I  think  ex- 
emplifies these  values  in  a  way  that  is 
clear  and  concise. 

The  creed  follows: 
The  Teen -Teen  Cltjb  foe  the  Bettebment 
OF  America 

1.  We  shall 'not  He. 

2.  We  shall  not  steal. 

3.  We  shall  not  fight  or  take  things  that  do 
not  belong  to  us. 

4.  We  shall  not  destroy  other  people's  prop- 
erty. 

5.  We  shall  not  play  with  guns. 

6.  We  shall  not  use  dope  of  any  kind. 

7.  We    must    go    to    Sunday    school    and 
church  each  and  every  Sunday. 

8.  We  must  not  be  a  tattler. 

9.  We  must  obey  our  parents  and  leaders. 

10.  We  must  attend  the  Teen-Teen  meet- 
ings. 

1 1 .  We  must  learn  to  love  one  another. 


12.  We  must  hc.'e  self  control  and  be 
courteous  to  others. 

13.  We  must  go  to  school  and  learn  as 
much  as  we  can. 

14.  We  must  never  wander  around  the 
street  or  stay  out  late  at  night. 

15.  We  must  not  hang  around  with  bad 
company  or  we  will  become  bad  too. 

16.  To  be  a  good  Teen-Teen  you  must  obey 
all  of  these  commandments. 

17.  If  ever  a  stranger  greets  you,  offers  you 
candy,  cookies  or  ice  cream  simply  say  "no 
thank  you".  If  this  stranger  still  bothers 
you,  run,  scream  and  yell.  Then  go  to  the  first 
house  you  see  and  ask  for  help. 

18.  If  your  parents  step  out  for  a  few  min- 
utes and  you  are  alone  please  lock  the  doors 
and  do  not  open  them  for  anyone. 

19.  Never,  never,  never  accept  a  ride  In 
anyone's  car  that  you  don't  know. 

20.  When  you  go  to  the  store  for  yourself 
or  someone  else,  take  a  buddy  along  for 
safety's  sake. 

21.  We  must  say  the  Lord's  prayer  each 
and  every  day. 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  PRINCIPLES  OP 
THE  U.N.:  THE  PLAN  AND  THE 
MYTH 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  U.N.  burlesque  in  expelling  a  charter 
member,  Nationalist  China,  the  only 
country  in  the  world  which  adopted  the 
U.N.  Charter  as  its  constitution,  many 
Americans  are  taking  another  look  at 
the  U.N.  They  do  not  like  what  they  are 
finding. 

Parents  are  also  becoming  concerned 
that  their  children  are  being  fed  a  one- 
world  government  diet  in  schools.  School 
te.xtbooks  are  redundant  with  U.N.  ref- 
erences and  the  myth  of  U.N.  promises  of 
attaining  world  peace. 

Many  Americans  question  why  Ameri- 
can solutions  are  no  longer  taught  and 
have  been  replaced  by  academic  train- 
ing in  one-world  government  with  high 
respect  and  confidence  in  the  U.N.  Rev- 
erence for  the  promises  of  U.N.  Charter 
has  replaced  the  proven  lessons  of  Amer- 
ican history  and  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem of  government. 

"Education  is  the  Answer"  has  been  the 
persistent  socialist  slogan  used  to  in- 
doctrinate public  opinion  to  accept  the 
transition  of  customs,  living  styles, 
morals,  religion,  and  even  the  people's 
form  of  government. 

Exploitation  of  education  to  teach  our 
young  people  one-world  government  in 
preference  to  Americanism  is  required 
by  U.N.  edicts  which  are  being  adhered 
to  by  HEW  and  every  national  adminis- 
tration since  the  U.N.  was  brought  out 
into  the  open.  The  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights — a  U.N.  docu- 
ment— provides  for  education  in  U.N. 
principles  as  follows : 

Article  26 — (2)  Education  shall  be  di- 
rected to  the  full  development  of  the  human 
personality  and  to  the  strengthening  of  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms.  It  shall  promote  understanding, 
tolerance  and  friendship  among  all  nations, 
racial  or  religious  groups,  and  shall  further 
the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  for  the 
maintenance  of  jjeace. 

The  U.N.  Declaration  on  the  Elimina- 
tion of  all  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimina- 
tion, at  article  8  calls  for  education 
"propagating  the  purposes  and  princi- 
ples of  the  Charter  of  the  U.N." : 

Article  8 — All  effective  steps  shall  be  taken 
immediately  in  the  fields  of  teaching,  edu- 
cation and  information,  with  a  view  to  elimi- 
nating racial  discrimination  and  prejudice 
and  promoting  understanding,  tolerance  and 
friendship  among  nations  and  racial  groups, 
as  well  as  to  propagating  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hiunan 
Rights,  and  of  the  Declaration  on  the  grant- 
ing of  Independence  to  colonial  countries  and 
peoples. 

The  mandatory  use  of  education  to 

further  the  U.N.  Charter  is  provided  in 
article  11: 

Article  11 — E\ery  State  shall  promote  re- 
spect for  and  observance  of  human  rights 
and    fundamental    freedoms    In    accordance 
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with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
shall  fully  and  faithfully  observe  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  Declaration,  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the 
Declaration  on  the  granting  of  Independence 
to  colonial  countries  and  peoples. 

Education  can  be  the  answer,  but  it 
can  also  be  a  cause.  Education  should  not 
be  confused  with  disseminating  the  truth 
where  all  of  the  facts  are  not  present  and 
taught.  The  myth  and  superstitions  of 
the  U.N.  as  well  as  the  background  ma- 
terial on  the  organization  and  its  orga- 
nizers have  remained  too  suspect  to  stand 
scrutiny :  so  they  are  ignored  in  the  edu- 
cational lessons  taught  our  children. 

No  theory,  no  organization,  and  no 
structure  can  remain  strong  or  long  en- 
dure, which  is  not  built  on  the  founda- 
tion of  truth.  The  U.N.  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  a  governmental  organiza- 
tion favoring  individual  liberties,  but  it 
is  a  ploy  to  control  an  economic  one- 
world  empire.  The  existence  of  the 
United  Nations  and  its  announced  goals 
can  only  be  achieved  by  destruction  of 
constitutional  government  and  U.S.  sov- 
ereignty. Any  movement  toward  inter- 
national economic  and  political  equality 
requires  retrogression  in  the  status  of  the 
individual  American  as  well  as  the  United 
States.  The  U.N.  can  only  succeed  if  the 
United  States  fails. 

A  most  thorough  and  interesting  back- 
ground study  on  the  facts  and  people  who 
banded  together  to  organize  the  U.N. 
shows  they  differ  greatly  from  the  stature 
and  dedication  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
who  drafted  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Such  a  monograph  was  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Maureen  Heaton  of  California,  en- 
titled "The  Plr.n  and  the  Myth,"  which  I 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Plan  and  the  Myth 
(By  Maureen  Heaton) 

On  December  11,  1961,  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Express  had  a  headline  story  on  the 
second  front  page,  titled  "School  Book 
Credits  U.N.  for  U.S.  Victory  In  World  War 
II,"  and  subtitled  "Mistake  OK'd  by  Curricu- 
lum Board."  This  set  off  a  wave  of  Indigiia- 
tlon  through  California,  particularly  with 
those  who  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
books  from  which  our  children  are  taught 
have  been  rewritten  In  the  last  thirty  years, 
changing  perspective  and  fact.  That  this 
time  the  text  might  be  accurate,  and  not  a 
"mistake"  is  indicated  by  the  facts  presented 
in  this  paper. 

In  1962  the  American  Legion  Americanism 
Committee,  Department  of  California,  issued 
a  resolution  for  the  consideration  of  the 
National  body,  asking  for  an  Investigation  of 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  declaring 
It  to  be  their  considered  opinion  that  this 
group  was  subversive,  and  should  be  investi- 
gated. 

That  these  two  clrCTimstances  are  not  un- 
related .  .  .  the  textbook,  and  the  Legion 
resolution  ...  Is  the  subject  of  this  research. 

Many  books  have  been  written  giving  the 
background  for  what  Is  about  to  be  present- 
ed for  yoiu-  evaluation.  It  is  essential  that 
the  Information  contained  In  such  volumes 
as  "The  Turning  of  the  Tides,"  by  Congress- 
man Paul  Shafer  and  John  Rowland  Snow. 
Lowell  Llmpus'  "Disarm,"  Robert  Mcrrls' 
"Disarmament,"  Dan  Smoots*  "Invisible  Gov- 
ernment." and  Helen  Lasers  "Power  Behind 
the  Government  Today,"  be  assimilated  for 
a  better  understanding  of  the  present  docu- 
mentary. 

The  efforts  to  astabllsh  a  world  govern- 
ment are  not  a  recent  development,  nor  are 
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the  "Peace"  movements.  Current  attempts 
to  frighten  people  into  supporting  peace  at 
any  price  have  a  long  history.  Those  who 
have  succumbed  to  the  idea  that  "now  there 
la  an  atom  bomb,  we  MUST  not  have  another 
war,"  might  be  Interested  in  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  quarterly  student  magazine 
at  Pasadexxa  High  School  In  California  In 
November  1923.  (Not  a  misprint — 1923 — ed.) 
entitled  "The  Prevention  of  War  by  Means 
of  a  United  Nations  of  the  World,"  the  article 
begins,  "We  are  told  that  the  next  war  wUl 
last  only  three  days,  possibly  a  week.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  all  the  people  on  this 
plsmet,  at  least,  will  be  dead."  It  continues 
for  three  pages  and  builds  a  picture  of  the 
"only  hope  for  peace,"  as  indicated  In  the 
title.  The  author  states,  "National  sover- 
eignty should  exist  only  so  far  as  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  function  of  the  United 
Government,"  and  adds,  ".  .  .  the  United  Na- 
tions of  the  World  will  not  be  a  complete 
success  until  all  the  nations  have  Joined.  In 
the  meantime,  education  of  all  the  people 
of  the  world  will  do  more  than  any  other 
thing  in  helping  to  realize  this  ideal."  (em- 
phasis added)  The  author  had  source  mate- 
rial listed,  including  an  article  titled  "World 
Destruction  or  a  World  Court."!!  As  events 
have  transpired,  mlseducatlon  has  brought 
into  being  the  organization  thus  described, 
and  in  so  doing,  has  brought  the  world  to 
the  brink  of  destruction  of  freedom. 

The  present  document  is  intended  to  be 
a  study  only,  and  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
a  charge  against  any  individual  or  group  of 
Individuals.  There  are  proper  channels  exist- 
ent for  thorough  investigation,  and,  if  in- 
dicated by  official  investigation,  for  placing 
charges.  It  Is  hoped  that  this  document  will 
be  the  straw  which  will  break  the  back  of 
the  resistance  to  an  official  examination  of 
both  the  CouncU  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  U.N.  The  aSalrs  of  state  are  not  alone 
the  concern  of  those  we  elect  to  office,  nor 
those  our  elected  representatives  appoint. 
They  are  the  concern  of  all  citizens,  and  only 
Insofar  as  the  citizens  insist  on  their  proper 
conduct,  will  the  general  welfare  be  served. 

THE    SHAPE    OP   THE    PLAN 

In  Cordell  Hull's  "Memoirs,"  FDR  Is  quoted 
as  saying,  in  a  talk  to  the  nation  on  3  Sep- 
tember 1939:  "It  seems  to  me  clear,  even  at 
the  outbreak  of  this  great  war.  that  the 
mnuence  of  America  should  be  consistent  In 
seeking  for  humanity  a  final  peace  which 
wUl  eliminate,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
so,  the  continued  use  of  force  between 
nations." 

Mr.  Hull  then  adds:  "The  United  States 
was  thus  committed  from  the  very  moment 
when  chaos  descended  on  Europe  to  devote 
her  Influence  toward  developing  a  postwar 
world  in  which  peace  could  be  assured  .  .  . 
The  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  proposed 
on  September  12  to  amplify  Its  studies,  and 
make  them  available  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment ...  we  forthwith  accepted.  The  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  and  a  number  of  other 
organizations  made  similar  offers  of  help  . . ." 

How  FDR  knew  In  1939  that  this  was  a 
great  war  In  which  America  would  be  In- 
volved is  aside  from  the  Issue  at  hand,  but 
Hull's  statement  about  our  commitment  as 
a  nation  Is  not,  for  he  recounts  that  from 
the  day  of  Hitler's  Invasion  of  Poland,  the 
State  Department  determined  to  begin  Im- 
mediately to  plan  the  creation  of  a  new  sys- 
tem ...  to  preserve  the  peace  . .  .  profiting  by 
the  failures  of  the  past.  One  of  the  "failures 
of  the  past"  was  the  refusal  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  ratify  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant,  which  seems,  from  the  record,  to 
have  been  the  first  big  effort  of  the  planners 
of  today  for  One-World,  Indivisible  eco- 
nomical and  political  power.  The  evidence  In- 
dicates that  this  mistake  was  not  Intended 
to  happen  again. 

Pour  months  after  the  "commitment,"  Hull 
announced  the  establishment  of  a  cominlttee 
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m  the  State  Department,  to  "study  and 
analyze  the  measures  and  policies  .  .  .  which 
may  have  consequences  of  an  enduring  na- 
ture .  .  .  once  peace  Is  established." 

Owing  to  an  apparent  oversight  In  the 
proofreading  of  his  book,  we  have  an  In- 
teresting exposure  of  the  makeup  of  this 
committee.  On  pages  1626  and  1627,  he  lists 
the  people  he  appointed  originally,  and  then 
on  pages  1632  and  1633,  he  lists  the  same 
committee,  as  submitted  to  the  president  for 
ajjproval.  Both  lists  are  given  below.  Commit- 
tee No.  1  Is  the  first  list.  The  names  on  Com- 
mittee No.  2  are  the  changes,  and  cross  refer- 
encing Indicates  that  it  Is  the  second  list 
which  Involved  Itself  In  the  postwar  plans.  It 
Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Hull  states  there 
were  fifteen  members  of  the  committee,  but 
only  fourteen  names  appear.  The  section  of 
this  study  on  "The  Little  Man  Who  Wasn't 
There"  gives  cause  for  reflection. 

ADVISORY   COMMITTEE    ON    POSTWAR   FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Committee  No.  1 

Sumner  Wells,  Chairman,  State,  CFR. 

Hugh  Wilson,  Vice  Ch.,  State. 

R.  Walton  Moore,  Counsel,  State. 

A.  A.  Berle.  Jr.,  State.  CFR. 

George  Messersmlth,  State. 

Henry  F.  Grady,  State. 

Green  Hackworth,  State,  CFR. 

Leo  Pasvolsky.  State,  CFR. 

Herbert  Fels,  State,  CFR. 

Jay  Plerrepont  Moffat,  State. 

Breckinridge  Long.  State. 

James  C.  Dunn,  State. 

Norman  Davis,  State,  CFR. 

George  Rublee,  State. 

Committee  No.  2 

Cordell  Hull,  Chairman,  Secretary,  State. 

Sumner  Welles,  Vice  Ch.,  State,  CFR. 

A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  State,  CFR. 

Green  Hackworth,  State,  CFR. 

Leo  Pasvolsky,  State,  CFR. 

Herbert  Fels,  State,  CFR. 

Norman  Davis,  State,  CFR.    

Benjamin  Cohen,  Counsel,  CFR,  National 
Power  Policy  Committee. 

Harry  C.  Hawkins,  State. 

Anne  O'Hare  McCormlck.  NY  Times. 

Isaiah  Bowman,  CFR,  Pres.,  Johns  Hop- 
kins. 

Hamilton  Pish  Armstrong,  CFR,  Editor, 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Dean  Acheson,  State,  CFR. 

Myron  C.  Taylor,  CFR,  Business  Advisory 
Council. 

On  this  list  there  were  originally  eight 
people  who  were  career  officers  in  the  State 
Department,  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  They  were  re- 
placed on  the  official  committee  by  seven 
people  plus  the  Secretary  of  State.  All  but 
two  of  the  seven  were  from  CFR.  One  of  the 
replacements,  Myron  C.  Taylor,  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Business  Advisory  Council, 
which  In  some  ways  Is  more  powerful  than 
the  CFR,  and  apparently  was  set  up  to  do 
the  same  sort  of  a  Job,  but  In  a  different 
fashion.  Mrs.  McCormlck,  having  the  NT 
Times  to  funnel  information  to  the  public, 
was  a  very  desirable  member  of  this  team. 

Norman  Davis  was  president  of  CFR  at 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  this  committee, 
and  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong  was  a  past 
president.  At  this  time,  Armstrong  was  edi- 
tor of  the  quarterly  magazine  for  the  Coun- 
cil. Myron  Taylor  had  been  a  director  on  the 
board. 

THE  "ATLANTIC  CHARTER" 

The  next  step  In  the  planning  took  place 
somewhere  In  the  Atlantic,  when,  with  much 
fanfare,  FDR  and  Winston  Churchill  held 
a  "secret"  meeting  on  14  August  1941.  This 
dramatic  setting  was  necessary  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Planners.  The  statement  of 
"principles"  which  was  touted  by  wire  around 
the  world  had  to  be  impressed  on  the  minds 
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of  the  people  ...  as  the  flrst  move  Into  the 
propaganda  barrage  which  culminated  In 
the  signing  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  statement  by  the  heads  of  state  of 
the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States, 
purported  to  contain  "certain  common  prin- 
ciples" In  the  national  policies  of  their  re- 
spective countries.  Some  of  these  principles 
unquestionably  were  those  of  the  American 
public,  but  subsequently,  at  Teheran  and 
Yalta,  the  two  men  primarily  Involved  abro- 
gated most  of  these.  It  is  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful, however,  as  to  the  amount  of  enthu- 
siasm which  could  have  been  engendered  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  for  .  .  .  "access  on 
equal  terms  for  all  states,  large  and  small, 
...  to  the  raw  material  of  the  world  needed 
for  their  economic  prosperity  .  .  ."  or  for  .  .  . 
"fullest  collaboration  between  all  nations 
in  the  economic  field,  to  obtain  Improved 
labor  standards,  economic  adjustment,  and 
social  security  for  all  .  .  ."  (For  the  full  text, 
see  Fifty  Major  Documents  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury). 

If  that  part  about  "economic  adjustment 
and  social  security  for  all"  sounds  a  little  like 
taking  from  the  haves  and  giving  to  the 
have-nots  ...  or  even  like  "from  each  ac- 
cording to  his  abUlty"  .  .  .  they  said  It. 

According  to  John  T.  Flj-nn  In  "The  Roose- 
velt Myth,"  the  "Joint  Declaration,"  as  It 
was  originally  called,  was  also  dubbed  "Amer- 
ica's Meln  Kampf"  by  the  NY  Times,  and  It 
never  really  existed  except  as  a  new-s  release. 
And  yet  for  about  two  years,  a  "signed  copy" 
was  on  display  In  the  National  Museum  in 
Washington!  FDR  himself  Is  the  authority 
for  the  fact  that  It  never  existed,  at  a  press 
conference  In  1944.  Equally  as  interesting  is 
a  footnote  in  a  book  by  William  Rlgdon,  who 
was  FDR's  Assistant  Naval  Aide.  In  "White 
House  Sailor,"  Rlgdon  states  that  the  original 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter  is  In  the  possession 
of  one  George  M.  Elsey.  Whatever  else  George 
M.  Elsey  may  be,  and  why  he  should  be  In 
possession  of  the  original  of  a  non-existent 
document.  Is  not  known.  But  we  do  know 
that  he  Is  or  was  a  member  of  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

THE    MYTH 

The  "Atlantic  Charter"  was  followed  on 
2  January,  1942,  by  the  Declaration  by  the 
United  Nations.  (See  50  Major  Documents.) 
This  declaration  was  signed  In  Washington 
by  26  countries,  and  though  the  occasion 
was  noted  in  the  Almanac  chronology  for 
1942,  nowhere  Is  there  Indication  of  what 
the  complete  document  was,  nor  where  the 
original  Is  today.  However,  unlike  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  Its  existence  is  assured.  In 
addition  to  the  aforementioned  textbook, 
there  are  references  to  United  Nations  troops 
and /or  forces  In  the  Almanac,  in  many  books 
written  during  the  war,  and  particularly  In 
"The  Century  of  the  Common  Man."  written 
In  1943  by  then-vice  president  of  the  United 
States,  Henry  Agard  Wallace. 

In  "The  Century  of  the  Common  Man," 
Wallace  states,  "The  flrst  article  of  the 
International  law  of  the  future  Is  undoubt- 
edly the  United  Nations  Charter  (emphasis 
added) .  The  United  Nations  Charter  Includes 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  and  there  Is  little  rea- 
son why  It  should  longer  be  called  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
broader  instrument  has  been  validated  by 
thirty  nations." 

Another  quote  from  Wallace  is  of  more 
than  passing  Interest,  as  developing  activ- 
ities of  the  tJN  prove  Its  substance.  "If  any 
aggressor  nations  take  the  first  step  toward 
rearmament,"  states  Mr.  Wallace,  "they  mvist 
be  served  at  once  with  a  "cease  and  desist" 
order,  and  be  warned  of  the  consequences.  If 
economic  quarantine  does  not  suflBce,  the 
United  Nations'  peace  force  must  at  once 
bomb  the  aggressor  nation  mercilessly." 
Cordell  Hull  echoes  this  humanitarian 
thought,  in  his  Memoirs,  telling  of  his  dream 
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of  an  International  organization  which 
would  keep  the  p>eace — by  force,  if  necessary. 
He  also  dreams  back  to  World  War  I,  and 
gathers  unto  himself  the  germ  of  an  Idea 
which  became  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
League  Is  generally  credited  to  Colonel  Ed- 
ward M.  House,  the  "alter  ego"  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  but  whether  Hull,  House,  or  Wilson 
sparked  the  organization,  It  did  come  Into 
being. 

Those  who  organized  the  League  were 
proud  of  their  brainchild,  and  brought  It, 
with  much  fanfare,  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  ratification.  They  were 
shocked  and  distressed  when  that  august 
body  saw  In  this  newborn  Infant  not  the 
beautiful  hope  for  peace  that  they  had  been 
led  to  expect,  but  the  destruction  of  the  Con- 
stitutional government  of  the  country  they 
served  .  .  .  and  they  rejected  It. 

As  was  done  later  In  the  case  of  the  UN, 
peripheral  organizations  were  formed  to  "en- 
lighten" the  citizens,  and  perhaps  to  coerce 
the  Senate  to  reconsider.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  these,  but  one  in  particular  which  Is 
of  Interest  here,  not  Just  because  It  outlived 
and  overshadowed  the  others,  but  because  of 
Its  Influence  on  the  events  which  concern  us 
here,  and  because  of  Its  membership  .  .  . 
particularly  Its  officers. 

On  31  July,  1942,  the  League  of  Nations 
Association  "issued  a  Program  and  Policy 
Statement,  which  began,  "From  past  mis- 
takes we  gain  courage  to  meet  the  problems 
of  the  present  and  imagination  to  plan  the 
future  .  .  ."  There  are  the  'past  mistakes' 
again.  .  .  .  and  what  did  they  learn  from 
them?  One  thing  they  learned  was  the  need 
for  more  "education"  for  acceptance  of  their 
plans.  The  Policy  Statement  urged  an  imme- 
diate plan  for  every  phase  of  postwar  recon- 
struction. That  this  was  done  Is  borne  out 
In  a  book  by  one  Lewis  Lorwln.  Called  "The 
Postwar  Plans  of  the  United  Nations,"  and 
published  in  1943.  it  contains  plans  as  speci- 
fled  by  the  League  of  Nations  Association  for 
reconstruction  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Latin  America,  Canada.  Govern- 
ments in  exile  and  the  occupied  countries, 
Australia.  New  Zealand,  South  Africa.  India, 
China  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  This  book  Is  a  proper  subject  for 
a  more  complete  study  In  and  of  Itself.  Its 
pertinence  here,  however,  is  twofold  only. 
One.  its  relevance  to  the  call  from  the  LNA, 
and,  two,  the  fact  that  it  was  financed  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund.  The  Fund  had  a 
number  of  CFR  members  on  Its  board,  and 
has  been  noted  throughout  the  years  for  Its 
assistance  to  Pro  Communist  causes. 

The  policy  statement  of  the  LNA  also 
urged  that  the  machinery  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion and  the  World  Court  should  be  utilized 
by  the  United  Nations  -to  every  extent  prac- 
ticable In  organizing  the  establishment  of 
the  universal  society  of  nations.  The  state- 
ment called  for  this  society  of  nations  to  be 
so  powerful  and  capable  of  "Instant  applica- 
tion" that  every  nation  would  realize  In  ad- 
vance that  "aggression"  would  be  too  hazard- 
ous to  attempt. 

The  Program  of  the  Letigue  A.ssociatlon  was 
stated  as  promoting  this  new  organization,  of 
forming  UN  committees.  Instigating  a  pro- 
gram of  education,  and  asking  cooperation  of 
all  Americans. 

The  National   officers  at  this  time  were: 

Honorary  Presidents:  John  H.  Clarke  and 
James  T.  Shotwell. 

President:  Frank  Q.  Boudreau,  M.D. 

Vice  Presidents:  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine  and 
Mrs.  James  Lees  Laldlaw. 

Chairman:  Victor  Eltlng. 

Treasurer:  Frederick  McKee. 

Director :  Clark  M.  Elchelberger. 

Who  were  these  people,  and  why  are  they 
Important  here? 

John  H.  Clarke  was  an  associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  position  he  re- 
signed, according  to  Who's  Who.  In  order  to 
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promote  "public  opinion  favorable  to  world 
Peace."  (The  question  arises  as  to  who  Is 
not  in  favor  of  world  peace?)  He  was  also 
a  trustee  of  the  World  Peace  Foundation,  and 
of  two  public  libraries,  In  Youngstown  and 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  For  anyone  who  desires  to 
mold  public  opinion,  there  is  nothing  like 
being  a  trustee  for  a  library  or  two. 

Frank  G.  Boudreau  was  an  e.xecutive  direc- 
tor of  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  and  a 
vice  president  of  the  International  Students 
Union.  He  was  also  a  trustee  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work. 

James  T.  Shotwell  had  a  long  and  full  life. 
Beside  garnering  twelve  degrees  from  eleven 
different  colleges,  he  was  active  in  civic  af- 
fairs. In  academic  and  cultural  matters,  and 
In  government.  He  was  a  tru.stee  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Economics  and  His- 
tory at  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace:  a  director  of  the  Division  of 
International  Relations  for  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council;  Chairman  of  the  National 
Committee  of  the  USA  on  the  International 
Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the  League  of 
Nations;  president  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Association,  and  Honorary  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  UN.  He  held 
many  positions  in  government,  dating  all  the 
way  from  "The  Inquiry,"  which  was  the 
conference  preparatory  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, to  the  committee  In  the  State  De- 
partment known  as  the  Commission  to  Study 
the  Organization  of  Peace,  and  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Postwar  Relations,  which 
paved  the  way  for  acceptance  of  the  UN.  He 
was  a  delegate  at  San  Francisco  in  1945.  In 
addition  to  being  an  author  of  fifteen  books 
on  International  Relations  and  World  Peace, 
and  a  lecturer,  he  was  editor  of  almost  two 
hundred  volumes  on  Social  Progress,  plus  the 
eleventh  edition  of  the  "Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

Shotwell  also  foimd  time  to  sponsor  a  din- 
ner for  the  UN  In  America,  which  w£is  cited 
In  Appendix  Nine  as  liaving  been  promoted 
through  the  auspices  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  the  Protection  of  the  Foreign  Born. 
He  signed  a  couple  of  Appeals  of  Communist 
origin  .  .  .  one  to  free  Earl  Browder.  which  was 
cited  as  "strictly  a  Communist  party  affair," 
and  one  for  Russian  War  Relief,  which  was 
Communist  orgamzed.  The  Professor  was  a 
sponsor  of  a  Conference  on  PanAmerlcan 
Democracy,  which  was  cited  as  subversive 
and  unAmerlcan.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  for  Peace  through  World  Cooper- 
ation, a  Communist  front.  He  was  also  an  of- 
ficer In  the  Committee  for  a  SANE  Nuclear 
Policy,  and  held  memberships  in  the  Atlantic 
Union  Committee  and  the  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine  was  the  daughter  of 
Cyrus  Hall  McCormlck,  who  Invented  the 
reaping  machine.  She  is  listed  in  Appendix 
Nine  as  a  member  of  the  National  Citizens 
Political  Action  Committee,  which  was  de- 
scribed by  the  Dies  Committee  as  the  "Com- 
munist Party's  supreme  bid  for  power 
throughout  its  25  years  of  existence  in  this 
country."  Mrs.  Blaine  was  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education,  and  a  founder  of 
the  School  of  Education  at  Chicago  Univer- 
sity. 

Mrs.  James  Lees  Laldlaw  was  another  spon- 
sor of  the  dinner  for  the  UN,  and  also  of  a 
dinner  forum  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Committee  to  Save  Refugees, 
which  wa:.  cited  as  a  Communist  Front.  She, 
too,  signed  the  Appeal  for  Russian  War  Re- 
lief. She  had  six  college  degrees,  and  was  a 
teacher  In  New  York  High  Schools  for  12 
years.  She  was  very  active  In  civil  affairs, 
partlctUarly  woman  suffrage  and  the  League 
of  Women  Voter.s.  as  well  as  organizations  to 
support  the  League  of  Nations,  and,  later,  the 
UN. 

Victor  Eltlng  was  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
branch  of  the  CPR,  and  an  author. 

Clark  M.  Eichelberger  Is  listed  In  the  sec- 
tion of  this  study  dealing  with  United  States 
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Nationals  serving  on  the  Secretariat  of  the 
UN,  but  it  should  be  noted  here  that  he  is 
a  member  of  the  CFR. 

The  fact  that  these  people  Joined  subver- 
sive organizations  does  not  mean  that  they 
knew  them  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Communists,  and  Is  not  significant  for  that 
reason.  The  real  significance  Is  that  there  is 
a  melding  of  purpose  here,  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  Communist 
and  non-Communist  vehicles. 

The  tragedy  for  America  Is  that  many  of 
thsse  people  either  did  not  realize,  or  did  not 
care,  that  their  efforts  to  lead  Americans 
down  the  road  to  One  World  were  equally  as 
destructive  of  our  sovereignty  as  those  of  the 
Communists.  That  there  were  some  who 
knew,  and  were  dedicated  to  that  end,  Is  a 
certainty.  However,  It  Is  the  duty  of  official 
bodies  to  cause  investigation  and  determine 
responsibility  In  this  area. 

The  promoters  of  the  universal  Utopia 
have  money,  prestige,  and  power  to  pressure 
public  officials,  and  some  of  them  are  them- 
selves holding  public  office.  With  a  citizenry 
unaware  of  these  activities,  or  not  concerned 
enough  to  oppose  these  efforts  with  equal 
strength  and  determination,  the  one-sided 
pressure  will.  In  the  end,  topple  the  United 
States  Government,  as  we  have  known  it. 
If  this  happens,  our  nation  will  be  but  one 
state  in  a  world  body  of  states,  and  on  a  par 
with   Burundi,   Urunda   and   similar   states. 

AN  UNCERTAIN  TRUMPET  WITH  A  POSITIVE 
SOUND 

The  Federal  Council  of  Chtirches  (which 
is  now  the  National  Council)  came  through 
in  great  style  on  their  offer  of  assistance  to 
the  State  Department  in  planning  for  a  post- 
war world.  Time  magazne.  In  Its  issue  of  16 
March,  1942.  gave  a  report  on  their  "Religion" 
page  of  a  conference  held  in  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity in  Ohio  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches.  Touting  the  meeting  as  a  "stiper- 
protestant  new  program  for  a  Just  and  dur- 
able peace,"  Time  delineates  the  ultimate 
goal  as  "a  world  government  of  delegated 
powers,"  with  the  following  high  spots: 

Complete  abandonment  of  U.S.  Isolation- 
ism. 

Strong  immediate  limitations  on  national 
sovereignty. 

International  control  of  all  armies  and 
navies. 

A  universal  system  of  money  ...  so 
planned  as  to  prevent  Inflation  and  deflation. 

Worldwide  freedom  of  Immigration. 

Elimination  of  all  tariff  and  quota  restric- 
tions on  world  trade. 

Autonomy  for  all  subject  and  colonial  peo- 
ples— (with  much  better  treatment  for  ne- 
groes in  the  U.S.). 

A  "democratically  controlled"  internation- 
al bank. 

You  may  wonder  what  all  these  temporal 
decisions  have  to  do  with  spiritual  matters. 
The  answer  is  hard  to  find.  Probably  perti- 
nent was  the  situation  whereby  there  were 
involved  In  this  conference  (where  the  labors 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  on  be- 
half of  the  State  Department  were  unveiled 
for  all  the  world  to  gasp  over)  eight  college 
and  university  presidents  as  well  as  "a  group 
of  well  known  laymen."  including  members 
of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  stich  as 
Harvey  Firestone,  Jr.  and  John  Poster  Dulles. 
Mr.  Dulles  was  chairman  for  the  conference. 

In  addition  to  the  above  goals  for  a  peace- 
ful fxiture,  the  conferees  found  the  United 
States  wanting  in  past  policy,  and  stated, 
"The  natural  wealth  of  the  world  is  not 
evenly  distributed.  Accordingly,  the  posses- 
sion of  such  wealth  ...  is  a  trust  to  be  dis- 
charged in  the  public  Interest."  (Haves-Have 
nots?)  In  case  this  might  not  be  a  clear 
statement  of  the  FCC  position,  the  confer- 
ence speaker  spelled  It  out  ...  "a  new  order 
of  economic  life  Is  Imminent  and  Imperative 
.  .  .  Collectivism  is  coming,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not." 
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THE    INSTITUTE    OF    PACIFIC    RELATIONS 

Another  organization  which  had  much  to 
do  with  the  formation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions was  known  as  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations.  This  association  was  investigated 
by  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee, in  1951  and  1952,  for  eleven  months,  and 
was  found  to  be  an  Instnunent  of  Commu- 
nist policy,  propaganda  and  military  Intelli- 
gence. It  was  found  that  a  small  core  of  offi- 
cers and  stalT  members  did  most  of  the  actual 
work,  and  that  members  of  this  group  were 
either  Communist  or  pro-Communist.  It  was 
found  that,  although  the  American  staff  of 
the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  were  fully 
aware  that  the  Institute  was  in  fact  an  arm 
of  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office,  they  were  In- 
structed to  preserve  the  fiction  that  It  was 
Independent.  It  was  also  found  that  "a  group 
of  persons  in  the  IPR  attempted  to  set  the 
stage  for  a  change  In  U.S.  policy  so  as  to  ac- 
commodate Communist  ends." 

All  of  the  documentation  about  the  IPR 
is  taken  from  the  final  report  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  as  based  on  the  hear- 
ings mentioned  above. 

In  December,  1942.  the  IPR  held  a  confer- 
ence at  Mont  Tremblant,  In  Quebec,  Canada. 
This  conference  dealt  with  the  postwar  co- 
operation of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Pacific 
and  the  Far  East. 

Among  those  attending  were: 

Prom  the  State  Department — Maxwell  M. 
Hamilton,  Chairman  Far  Eastern  Affairs; 
Francis  B.  Harrison,  Special  Advisor  to  Phil- 
ippines; Stanley  K.  Hornbeck,  Advisor  on 
Political  Relations  (CFR);  Leo  Pasvolsky, 
Spec'l.  Asst.  to  Secretary  of  State  (FR);  and 
C.  F.  Remer,  Chief  of  Far  Eastern  Section, 
OSS. 

From  the  IPR — V.  Prank  Coe  (also  from 
Treasun,- Department);  Lauchlin  Currle  (also 
from  State  Department)  (CFR);  Len  De- 
Caux,  Fred  V.  Field.  Harriet  Moore,  Benjamin 
Kizer,  Owen  Lattimore  (CFR),  and  Joseph 
Pels  Barnes  (CFR),  et  al. 

All  eight  of  these  last  named  people  from 
the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  were  identi- 
fied as  Communists. 

Also  in  attendance  at  the  Mont  Tremblant 
Conference  were  Philip  Jessup  (CFR),  and 
Alger  Hiss  (CPR),  who.  with  Joseph  Pels 
Barnes  and  Edward  C.  Carter,  selected  the 
conferees. 

The  ninth  triennial  conference  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Pacific  Relations,  and  the  second 
involved  in  the  area  of  present  concern,  took 
place  at  Hot  Springs,  Virginia,  in  January, 
1945.  In  addition  to  the  above  named  per- 
sons, with  the  exception  of  Hornbeck,  there 
were  present  at  this  conference: 

Harry  Dexter  White  (Treasury  Depart- 
ment) . 

Dean   Ache.son,  State  Department   (CPR). 

Eugene  Dooman,  State  Department. 

Will  Clayton,  State  Department  (CPR). 

Miriam  S.  Parley. 

John   Carter  Vincent,   State   Department. 

Julian  Preedman,  State  Department. 

The  State  Department  gave  official  recog- 
nition to  this  conference.  Philip  Jessup 
presided  at  both  these  meetings,  and  the 
report  of  the  Hot  Springs  conference  was 
made  available  to  all  delegations  at  San 
Francisco,  on  the  recommendation  of  Alger 

Hiss. 

Philip  Je.ssup  was  the  chairman  of  IPRV 
American  Council,  chairman  of  its  interna- 
tional Institute,  and  chairman  of  its  research 
committee.  Of  the  thirty  pecple  recom- 
mended by  Jessup  for  the  Hot  Springs  con- 
ference, ten  were  later  Identified  as  being 
a.s.sociated  with  the  Communist  organization 
Jessup  is  now  the  representative  from  the 
U.S.  to  the  World  Court. 

THE    LITTLE    MAN    WHO    WAS    NOT    THERE 

Those  who  have  read  Ralph  deToledano's 
"Seeds  of  Treason"  or  Bert  Andrews'  "Trag- 
edy of  History"  which  delineate  the  activ- 
ities of  Alger  Hiss  In  Washington,  and  par- 
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tlcularly  In  the  State  Department,  know 
there  was  serious  doubt  as  to  his  loyalty  to 
the  United  States  as  far  back  as  1941.  When- 
ever the  $64  question  came  up,  however.  It 
seems  his  superior  would  call  him  on  the 
carpet  and  put  it  to  him,  man  to  man,  .  .  . 
"Alger,  are  you  a  Communist?"  And  Alger 
would  answer,  quicklike,  no  sir."  And  back 
to  work  he  would  go.  It  comes  as  no  great 
surprise  then,  when  reading  the  memoirs  of 
those  who  were  at  the  heart  of  policymaking 
for  the  United  States  during  those  years,  to 
find  that  even  material  written  BEFORE 
Chambers'  exposure  of  Hiss,  passes  Alger 
off  with  the  barest  tip  of  the  hat. 

For  Instance,  Hull  In  bis  voluminous 
"Memoirs,"  with  its  comprehensive  coverage 
of  the  background  work  for  the  UN  acknowl- 
edges the  presence  of  Hiss  in  a  single  sen- 
tence. "One  of  the  bright  young  men  at 
State."  James  Byrnes,  who  was  Secretary  of 
State  after  Stettlnlus,  didn't  find  it  neces- 
sary to  even  mention  Hiss,  though  he,  Byrnes, 
was  much  Involved  with  the  UN.  Tom  Con- 
nally  says  he  didn't  know  Hiss,  and  that  Hiss 
was  a  kind  of  glorified  office  boy  at  San 
Francisco.  And  so  it  goes  .  .  .  Baruch,  Por- 
restal,  Ickes,  Vandenberg,  Hurley  .  .  .  for 
them.  Hiss  is  the  little  man  who  wasn't  there. 

''*  Is  unimportant  that  the  papers  of  Van- 
denberg and  Forrestal  were  published  post- 
humously .  .  .  Either  they  themselvtd  had 
omitted  the  role  of  Hiss,  or  their  editors  did. 
The  result  is  the  same. 

What  is  the  official  record  at  that  time, 
which  can't  be  written  off?  Prom  the  State 
Depiirtment  document,  "Postwar  Foreign 
Policy  Preparation,"  the  following  document- 
ation may  be  gleaned: 

Alger  Hiss: 

Attended  meetings  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Territorial  Problems. 

Was  an  alternate  member  of  the  Policy 
Committee  (State). 

Was  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Special  Affairs. 

Attended  meetings  preparatory  to  Dumbar- 
ton Oaks. 

Was  on  the  Agenda  Committee  for  Dxim- 
barton  Oaks. 

Was  an  alternate  for  the  Armament  Con- 
ference. 

Served  on  the  committee  to  allocate  (State 
Department)  officers  to  "work  on  the  basic 
Instrument  of  the  general  international  or- 
ganization." 

Was  responsible  for  developing  adminis- 
trative arrangements  for  Dumbarton  Oaks. 

Was  Executive  Secretary  for  the  American 
Group — DO. 

Was  present  at  the  pre-Conference  brief- 
ing— DO. 

Was  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Executive 
Secretariat  of  the  American  Group  at  Dum- 
barton Oaks. 

Was  Secretary  In  International  Capacity 
at  DO  meetings  with  heads  of  Great  Britain, 
Russia  and  the  US. 

Was  Secretary  of  the  Steering  Committee, 
DO. 

Attended  meetings  to  draw  up  plans  for 
a  general  International  Organization. 

Was  on  the  Committee  Preparatory  to  the 
Crimean  Conference. 

Was  the  State  Department  representative 
to  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  De- 
pendent Area  Aspects  of  the  International 
Organization. 

Accompanied  the  President  to  Yalta. 

Was  in  charge  of  arrangements  for  UN 
Conf.  at  San  Francisco. 

Was  secretary  of  the  Organizing  Group  on 
Arrangements  at  San  Francisco. 

In  addition  to  this  official  list  of  his  ac- 
tivities, in  the  hearings  into  the  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations,  a  member  of  the  plan- 
ning staff  of  the  Postwar  Planning  Commit- 
tee in  the  State  Department,  Dr.  Edna  Flue- 
gel,  testified  that  Alger  Hiss  Became  HEAD 
of  postwar  planning  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  as  such  had  access  to  every  dccu- 
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ment,  paper  and  secret  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

The  reason  for  pushing  Hiss  Into  the 
shadows  is  best  told  in  his  ow.i  words.  In 
a  letter  to  the  House  Committee,  which  was 
investigating  Chambers'  charges  about  him. 
Hiss  stated,  "This  charge  goes  beyond  the 
personal.  Attempts  will  be  made  to  use  it, 
and  the  resulting  publicity,  to  discredit  re- 
cent great  achievements  of  this  covmtry,  in 
which   I  was  privileged  to   participate." 

Of  course  it  would  be  used,  and  rightly  so, 
when  the  true  nature  of  the  "great  achieve- 
ments" of  which  he  spoke  became  known. 
Belittling  the  part  Hiss  played  in  Its  con- 
struction does  not  change  the  fact  that  the 
United  Nations  was  set  up  to  subvert  the 
sovereignty  cf  the  United  States,  whether 
or  not  this  was  Known  at  that  tim.e  oy  the 
others  involved. 

Equally  as  Important  as  the  role  played 
by  Hiss,  but  not  as  well  known  to  most  stu- 
dents of  the  UN,  Is  the  part  of  Leo  Pasvolsky, 
a  Russian-born  State  Department  career 
man.  "For  a  full  background  on  Pasvolsky, 
refer  to  the  splendid  study  of  the  UN  by 
Major  Arch  Roberts,  USAR.  Entitled  "Why 
Your  Soldier  Son  Serves  Under  a  Soviet 
Communist  Commander,"  it  goes  thorough- 
ly into  the  meaning  of  the  UN  Charter,  and 
points  out  that  the  UN  is  not  what  its  sup- 
porters say  it  is,  but  only  what  the  CHAR- 
TER says  it  is.  After  a  thoughtful  hearing  of 
what  Major  Roberts  has  to  say  about  the 
UN,  no  sincere  American  could  take  Issue 
with  the  great  Democratic  Sepator  McCar- 
ran,  who  is  quoted  as  having  said,  "To  my 
dying  day,  I  shall  regret  having  voted  for  the 
United  Nations  without  first  having  read 
the  Charter." 

One  of  the  "mistakes"  the  Planners  made 
on  their  first  big  push  for  world  amalgama- 
tion, was  in  allowing  time  for  debate  on  the 
Covenant.  They  really  believed  that  the 
Senate  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
woiild  find  the  velvet  glove  so  attractive  that 
they  wouldn't  notice  the  iron  fist  inside.  As 
a  result,  when  it  came  to  the  point  once 
more  of  getting  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
the  way  was  prepared  years  in  advance. 
"Re.spectable,"  "responsible"  organizations 
and  groups  such  as  the  Federal  Council  of 
Chxirches,  and  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, the  national  news  media,  et  cetera,  were 
positioned  in  advance  in  the  camp  for  "world 
peace  and  sectirity."  Books  were  turned  out 
in  record  numbers,  promoting  world  union. 
Speakers  were  sent  on  tour  of  women's 
groups.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  Rotary 
Clubs.  By  the  time  Alger  Hiss  was  sent  to 
Washington  from  San  Francisco  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  In  a  fireproof 
safe,  and  the  picture  of  the  priceless  scene 
reproduced  for  posterity  by  LIFE  magazine, 
not  only  would  It  have  appeared  a  violation 
of  decency  for  the  Senate  to  vote  against  it. 
It  would  have  seemr-d  close  to  treason. 

When  It  was  brought  to  a  vote  In  the  Sen- 
ate, only  two  members  found  It  In  their  con- 
science to  stand  alone  against  the  pressures 
of  the  time.  The  names  of  Henrlk  Shlpstead 
and  William  Langer  should  be  enshrined  in 
the  hearts  of  all  Americans  who  hope  to  re- 
tain the  sovereignty  of  their  country.  When 
monuments  are  built  to  heroes  of  this  "long 
twilight  struggle,"  which  Is.  In  stark  reality, 
the  third  World  War,  these  two  men  should 
head  the  list,  as  they  were  the  first  in  chron- 
ological order  to  take  this  lonely  road  to 
Immortality. 

The  activities  of  the  UN  have  been  tho- 
roughly exposed,  not  only  in  the  public  press, 
but  In  numerous  books  and  pamphlets.  Espe- 
cially valuable  is  "The  Best  of  the  Southern 
Conservative"  by  Ida  M.  Darden,  not  only  for 
her  ability  to  slash  through  the  obfuscatlon 
and  get  at  the  core  of  Importance,  but  be- 
cause the  material  was  written  contem- 
poraneously. The  new  book  by  Ed  Griffin, 
"The  Fearful  Master,"  is  a  current  expose 
which  kaleidoscopes  nineteen  long  years  of 
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portentous  action  Into  a  very  readable  refer- 
ence log.  Bryton  Barron's  "Dream  Becomes  a 
Nightmare"  presents  another  view  from  one 
who  was  on  the  Inside  at  the  time. 

tr.S.  "NATIONALS"  IN  THE  U.N. 

In  1952.  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee held  hearings  into  the  activities 
of  United  States  citizens  employed  by  the 
UN. 

In  these  hearings,  29  employees  of  the  UN 
were  called  to  testify. 

Of  the  29,  20  had  previously  worked  In  the 
U.S.  Government. 

21  of  the  29  took  the  fifth  amendment. 

4  admitted  to  havtog  been  Communists. 
1  admitted  to  being  a  Comsymp. 

5  of  the  employees  held  degrees  in  eco- 
nomics. 3  more  had  worked  In  economic  areas 
in  government.  All  eight  of  these  took  the 
fifth. 

One  of  the  twenty  nine  became  a  Soviet 
cltlzed  while  supposedly  serving  the  U.S.  An- 
other admitted  working  in  UNICEF  while  a 
Communist.  Still  another  admitted  he  wasn't 
even  a  United  States  citizen  while  working 
In  the  U.S.  Office  of  War  Information. 

Of  this  group.  Senator  James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Committee,  said:  "After  reading  the  record 
of  these  hearings  to  date,  and  actmg  as 
chairman  during  the  last  two  sessions,  I  must 
say  that  I  am  appalled  at  the  extensive  evi- 
dence indicating  that  there  is  today  In  the 
United  Nations,  among  the  American 
employees  there,  the  greatest  concentration 
of  Communists  that  this  Committee  has  ever 
encountered.  Those  American  officials  who 
have  been  called,  represent  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  the  people  who  are  representing 
us  in  the  UN.  It  Is  my  conviction  that  most 
of  the  people  who  have  appeared  before  this 
Committee  are  not  fit  persons  to  represent 
the  United  States  or  the  United  Nations.  .  .  . 
These  people  occupy  high  positions.  They 
have  very  high  salaries,  and  almost  all  of 
these  people  have  in  the  past  been  employees 
of  the  United  States  government  In  high  and 
sensitive  positions.  I  believe  the  evidence 
shows  that  the  security  officers  of  our  govern- 
ment knew,  or  at  least  had  reason  to  know. 
that  these  people  had  been  Communists  for 
many  j^ears.  .  .  ." 

As  a  resvilt  of  the.se  hearing.s,  the  twenty- 
one  who  had  taken  the  fifth  were  dismissed. 
They  appealed  the  decision.  Ten  of  them 
only  had  indefinite  contracts,  and  therefore 
could  be  dismissed.  It  was  held  by  the  court, 
however,  that  of  the  remaining  eleven,  four 
had  to  be  reinstated  with  full  back  salary. 
The  other  seven  asked  for  compensation  In- 
stead of  reinstatement,  and  were  awarded 
sums  up  to  $40,000  each.  Total  reimburse- 
ment amounted  to  over  $135,000. 

Dvirlng  the  hearings.  Senator  Alexander 
Wiley,  who  was  on  the  committee,  asked 
for  an  opi:iicn  from  the  State  Department 
on  the  selection  of  personnel  for  the  UN 
Secretariat.  Dean  Acheson,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  replied  that  the  United  Nations 
was  solely  responsible,  and  continued.  "It  was 
decided  at  the  outset  that  this  should  be  so. 
It  was  believed  that  if  individual  staff  mem- 
bers were  to  be  beholden  to  their  individual 
governments  ....  It  should  be  impossible 
for  the  staff  to  effectively  support  the  Sec- 
retary General.  ...  It  follows  that  United 
States  Nationals  on  the  Secretariat  Do  Not 
Represent  the  United  States  but  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Nations,  insofar  as 
their  official  capacity  Is  concerned."  (emphas- 
is added ) . 

This  statement  Is  frightening  enough  In 
Itself,  but  when  you  consider  the  background 
of  the  four  Secretary  Generals  thus  far  .  .  . 
Alger  Hiss  (who  served  at  the  San  Francisco 
Conference),  Trygvle  Lie  (see  "The  Mind  of 
an  Assas.sin"  for  his  Communist  Leanings), 
Dag  Hammarskjold,  a  Socialist,  and  U  Thant, 
a  self-avowed  Marxist,  it  becomes  nightmar- 
ish. 
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Much  has  been  said  in  this  country  about 
loyalty  oaths,  but  have  you  ever  heard  any 
protests  from  the  Uniliberals  about  taking 
the  oath  to  the  UN?  And  they  do  take  one. 
Here  it  is:  "I  solemnly  swear  to  exercise  in 
all  loyalty,  discretion  ar.d  conscience,  the 
functions  entrusted  to  me  as  a  member  of 
the  international  service  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; to  discharge  those  functions  and  regu- 
late with  the  Interests  of  the  United  Na- 
tions only  in  view,  and  not  to  seek  or  accept 
Instructions  in  regard  to  the  performance  of 
my  duty,  from  any  government  or  authority 
external  to  the  Organization,"  (emphasis 
added). 

In  1956,  the  Annual  Repwrt  of  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  Issued 
through  the  Judiciary  Committee,  demanded 
the  recall  of  the  Soviet  Agent.  Arkady  Sobe- 
lov,  who  was  the  first  Under-Secretary  of  the 
UN  Security  and  Police  Force,  and  Chief  Dele- 
gate of  the  Soviet  Mission  to  the  UN,  on  the 
ground.s  of  improper  activities  in  spreading 
propaganda,  and  for  using  force,  coercion 
and  duress  to  induce  defectors  to  return  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

According  to  Major  Arch  Roberts,  Sobelov 
had  an  assistant  on  the  Secretariat,  Alexan- 
dre! .'asilev,  whose  title  there  was  Soviet 
Representative  to  the  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee. Vasllev  signed  the  report  which  com- 
mitted our  US  troops  to  Korea.  In  1954,  the 
Department  of  Defense  issued  a  document 
entitled  'The  Truth  about  Soviet  Involve- 
ment in  Korea."  which  identified  this  same 
Vasllev  as  the  general  in  charge  of  all  move- 
ments of  the  North  Korean  Forces.  Mean- 
time, back  In  the  UN,  a  Soviet  Communist 
was  receiving  and  sending  orders  to  the 
South  Korean  Forces. 

Of  course,  it  ia  to  be  expected  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  send  dedicated  Commu- 
nists to  represent  them  In  the  UN.  Under 
normal  circumstances,  It  would  be  expected 
that  our  government  would  send  dedicated 
Americans.  We  have  seen  what  sort  of  Ameri- 
cans the  lesser  lights  were.  Now  let's  take  a 
brief  glance  at  some  of  the  really  top  brass. 
Following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  representa- 
tion we  have  had,  with  corollary  Information 
on  each:  All  of  these  are  members  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Bernard  Baruch : 

Mem.:  Advisory  Commission  on  Nafl.  De- 
fense— '16. 

Mem.:  American  Commission  to  Negotiate 
Peace — WWI  (Economic  Section). 

Mem. :  Supreme  Economic  Council. 

Mem.:  Amer.  Delegation  on  Economics  & 
Reparation — WWI. 

Mem.:  Presidents  Conference  on  Capital  St 
Labor — '19. 

Mem. :  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Mem.:  Advisory  Staff — League  of  Nations. 

Mem.:  Advisory  Staff — UN  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Advisor  to  War  Mobilization  Director — '43. 

Economic  Advisor — American  Peace  Com- 
mission. 

Head  Fact-Plnding  Com.  on  Synthetic 
Rubber — '42. 

Commissioner — War  Industries  Bid. — '42. 

Ralph  Bunche: 

Professor :  Howard  University. 

Bd.  of  Governors:  American  National  Red 
Cross. 

Institute  of  Pacific  Relations: 

1.  Delegate.  Hot  Springs,  TB. 

2.  Delegate.  Mont  Tremblant  Conference. 

3.  Member,  Discussion  Group.  Washington 
Branch. 

Mem:  Intern 't'l  Committee  on  African  Af- 
fairs— CP — '39. 

Mem :  National  Negro  Congress — CC. 

Mem:  NAACP. 

Sponsor:  Washington  Committee  for  Dem- 
ocratic Action — CC. 

Sponsor:  Conference  on  Civil  Rights — CP 
&  CC. 

Contributing  Editor — Sciences  and  Socie- 
ty—PL. 
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Andrew  W.  Cordler: 

Exec.  Assistant:  Sec'y.  General,  UN. 

John  Poster  Dulles: 

Lawyer. 

Sec'y.:  The  Hague  Peace  Conference — '07. 

Spec.  Agent:  St.  Dept.  In  Central  America — 
•17. 

Counsel:   Amer.  Commission  to  Negotiate 
Peace — '18. 

Mem:  Reparations  Commission — '19. 

Mem:  Supreme  Economic  Council — '19. 

Dlr.:  Internatl.  Nickel  Co. 

Dir. :  Bank  of  New  York. 

Ch. :  War  Trade  Board. 

Ch.:  Federal  Council  Churches — Comm.  for 
a  Just  and  durable  Peace. 

Trustee :  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

American      Representative — Berlin      Debt 
Conf. — '33. 

Mem:  2nd  Pan  Am  Conference. 

Charter  Member — UN. 

C.  M.  Eichelberger: 

Lecturer — Nafl.  &  International  Affairs. 

Dir.:  LN  Assoc. 

Dlr.:  Com.  to  Study  the  Organization  of 
Peace — '39. 

Dlr. :  International  Free  World  Assoc. 

Dlr.:  AAUN. 

V.  Ch. :  UN  Assoc.  I 

Editor:  Changing  World. 

Nat'l.  Dir:  Com.  to  Defend  America — CD. 

Signer:  Russian  War  Relief  "appeal" — CP. 

Nat'l.  Adv.  Com.:   American  Youth  Con- 
gress— CP. 

Com.  for  Peace  Through  World  Coopera- 
tion— OF. 

Endorser:  Amer.  Council  to  Combat  Nazi 
Invasion — C  or  CC. 

UN  Delegate — '45.  i 

Thomas  Finletter:  ' 

Lawyer. 

Partner:  Coudert  Bros. — '26. 

Lecturer. 

Author. 

Mem :  International  Law  Society. 
UN  Delegate — '45. 

Julius  C.  Holmes:  , 

Brig.  Gen'l.  U.S.  Army.  I 

V.  Consxil.:  Prance — '25. 
V.  Consul.:  Turkey — '27. 
Asst.  Del:  High  comm.  to  Turkey — '27. 
Sec'y.  Legation:  Albania — '29. 
Asst.  Ch.:  Protocol  &  International  Conf. — 
•34 — '37. 
Secy.  Gen'l.:  Rio  Conf. — '35. 
VP:  NY  Worlds  Fair— ^39. 
Mem:  American  Foreign  Service  Assoc. 
Mem:  Academy  of  Pol.  Scl. 
Minister:  Algeria — ^55. 
Criminal  Indictment  Dismissed  by  Tech- 
nicality— '54. 

Spec.  Ass't.:  Sec'y.  St. — '56. 
Nominated  by  DDE  for  Amb :  Iran — '55. 
Nomination  Wtihdrawn  after  Senate  Pro- 
test. 

Consul  Gen'l. :  Hong  Kong  &  Macao — '59. 
Amb:  Iran — JFK — ^61. 
UN  Delegate — ^45. 
Paul  Hoffman: 
Pres:  Studebaker  Co. 
Mem:  Bilderberger. 
Aide:  DDE 
Head:  Com.  for  Economic  Development. 
Dlr:  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Chicago. 
Dir:  European  Recovery  Plan  (Marshall) 
Pres:  Ford  Foundation. 
Man.  Dlr;  UN  Spec.  Found. 
US  Com.  for  the  UN.  i 

Trustee:  Univ.  of  Chicago. 
Trustee:  Kenyon  College. 
Alger   Hiss;     For   which   see   "The  Little 
Man.^^ 

Philip  Jessup; 

Professor:  Columbia  University. 
Mem.  Bd.:  Carnegie  Foundation. 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations — TB: 
Ch.  Bd.:  American  Council — ^39 — '40. 
Mem.  Pacific  Council — '39 — '42. 
Asst.  Dir:   Conf.  of  Jurists  on  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Jxistice — '29. 
Author: 
US  Representative :  World  Court — (DDE). 
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UN  Delegate — '45. 

Spons.:  Dinner,  Amer/Russ  Institute — C 
Spons.;  Amer/Sov.  Postwar  Relations — CF. 
Spons.:  Nat'l.  Emergency  Conf. — CF. 
Spons.:  Nat'l.  Emergency  Conf.  for  Demo- 
cratic Rights — CF. 

Faculty  Adv.  Bd.;  American  Law  Students 
Assoc. — CF. 

National  Security  Council  (HST) . 
Top  Advisor:    State  Dept. — '50 — '53. 
Character  Witness-Hiss — '50. 
Herbert  Lehman: 
Partner — Lehman  Bros.,  Bankers. 
Governor:  NY  State. 
Office  of  Foreign  Relief  (FDR) . 
Dir.  Gen'l:  UNRRA. 
Mem;  AAUN. 
Mem.:  NAACP. 

Spons :  Dinner  Forum,  Amer.  Com.  to  Save 
Refugees — CP. 
Spons:  League  of  Amer.  Writers — CF. 
Spons :  United  Amer /Spanish  Aid  Com. 
Spons:  ad.  in  NY  Times  for  Russ.  War  Re- 
lief—CF. 

US/Sov.  Friendship  Rally — CP. 
Natri.  Council  Amer/Sov.  Friendship — CP. 
John  J.  McCloy: 
Lawyer. 

Pres:  Chase  Nafl.  Bank. 
Asst.  Sec'y.  War  (FDR) . 
Dlr:    Comm.    to   Reestabllshment   of  the 
German  Gov't. — 45. 

Ch:   International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion. 

UN  Delegate — "45. 
Greer  H.  Hackworth : 
Lawyer. 

Judge :  World  Court. 
Supreme  Court  Justice — 1915. 
Dep't.  State — '16. 

US  Counsel:  All  treaties  of  International 
Joint  Comm.  on  Boundary  Waters. 

Mem :  Adv.  Com :  Research  In  International 
Law,  Harvard. 

Mem :  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration. 
Del :  Conf.  at  the  Hague — '30. 
Del :  Conf.  at  Lima — '38. 
Adv.   Sec'y.   State:    2nd   meeting  of  Min- 
isters of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Amer.  Republics — 
'40. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge: 
Newsman  in  20's. 

Mem:  Massachusetts  General  Court. 
Senator;  Mass. 
Candidate;  VP  of  US. 
Amb:  UN. 
UN  Delegate — '45. 
Amb:  Vietnam  (JFK-LBJ). 
Leo  Pasvolsky: 
Economist. 
Author. 

Editor — Russian  Review — '16. 
Editor     Russkoye     Slovo-Russ     Language 
newspaper. 

Editor    Americansky    Viestnlk    Language 
newspaper. 

Mem:  Research,  Inst,  of  Economics,  Brook- 
ings Inst. 

US   Bureau   Foreign   and  Domestic  Com- 
merce— '34-'35. 
Dept.  State :  Trade  Agreements. 
Spec.  Asst. :  Sec'y  State — '3ft-'38. 
Chief:  Division  of  Spec.  Research — '41. 
Mem;    Spec.   Com.   to  prepare  for  World 
Monetary  &  Economic  Conf. 
Alt.  Mem :  UN  Economic  Com. 
Adv;   2nd  meeting  Foreign  Affairs  Minis- 
ters— Havana. 

UN  Delegate— '45. 

Exec.  Off:   US  Advisory  Com.  on  Postwar 
For.  Pol.  '42. 

Representative  to  Mont  Tremblant  Conf. — 
'42. 

Ch:     SubCom     on     Economic     Problems 
(State). 

With  Hackworth  and  Hornbeck  (also  (FR) 
wrote  the  program  for  "trusteeship"  system 
for  UN— '43. 
Nelson  Rockefeller: 
Asst.  Sec'y.  State:   (HST). 
Coordinator:       Latin/ Amer.      Affairs — '40 
(FDR). 
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Dir:    Rockefeller  Center. 

Tretis;  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

Trustee:  Metropolitan  Museum. 

Gov;  NY  State. 

UN  Delegate — •45. 

James  T.  Shotwell:  (See  LN  Assoc,  reporj 

Edward  Stettlnlus: 

Del:  UN  Organizational  meeting. 

Partner:  J.  P.  Morgan. 

Sec'y.  State:   (FDR-HST). 

Asst.  Sec'y.  Stat;  (FDR) . 

At  Yalta. 

Ch:  Lendlease  Admin. 

VP:  Gen'l.  Motors. 

VP:  US  Steel. 

Ch.Bd.;  US  Steel. 

NRA. 

Dir:  "Share  the  Work"  Movement — "32. 

Ch:  War  Resources  Board — '39. 

Ch:  Priorities  Board — '41. 

Mem;  Adv  .Com;  Council  of  Nafl.  De- 
fense— '40. 

Mem:  Central  Com.,  Amer.  Red  Cross. 

Trustee:  MIT. 

Arthur  Dewey  Struble: 

Vice  Admiral,  USN. 

Ch;   US  delegation— UN  Military  Staff. 

Adlai  Stevenson: 

Lawyer. 

UN  Delegate — ^45. 

Spec.  Counsel:  AAA — '33. 

Asst.  Gen.'l.  Counsel:  Federal  Alcohol 
Control — '34. 

Spec.  Asst.;  Sec'y.  Navy — '41. 

Ch:   Foreign  Economic  Admin. — "43. 

Trustee:  World  Citizens  Assoc. 

Dlr:  Intern'fl  House. 

Dlr:   Immigrants  Protective  League. 

Dir:  Hull  House. 

Dlr:  Industrial  Nafl.  Bank. 

Institute  of  Pacific  Relations — TB. 

Governor:  Illinois. 

Candidate :  President — '52-'56. 

Amb;  UN— '61. 

Mem;  AAUN. 

James  J.  Wadsworth:  Amb:  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  Deputy  Representative 
to  UN  Security  Council. 

Committee  citations 

TB — Transmission  Belt. 

CF — Communist  Front. 

CC — Communist  Controlled. 

C  or  CC — Communist  or  Communist  Con- 
trolled. 

CD — Communist  Dominated. 

CO — Communist  Organized. 

It  is  true  that  Institutions  do  not  threat- 
en America  .  .  .  people  do.  A  study  of  the 
various  affiliations  of  these  people  brings  one 
to  the  assumption  that  all  of  them  are  In- 
ternationalist In  their  thinking,  and  are 
seemingly  devoid  of  the  basic  thought  and 
feelings  which  are  embodied  in  the  word 
Americanism.  Some  of  them  made  common 
cause  with  the  Communists,  and  all  of  them 
support  the  world  government  concept.  The 
institutions  they  devise  are  the  machinery 
to  achieve  this  end. 

TWELVE  BY  THE  VILLAGE  CLOCK 

Time  after  time,  committees  of  citizens, 
and  Individual  members  of  Congress  have 
called  for  Investigation  of  the  relationship 
of  our  sovereign  nation  with  the  monster 
on  the  East  River,  but  only  peripheral  areas 
have  been  touched.  With  te  power  shift  in 
the  world  going  to  undeveloped,  uncultured, 
uncivilized,  uncouth  nations  and  people, 
our  danger  becomes  greater  with  each  pass- 
ing day.  Even  If  there  were  no  other  con- 
sideration, this  would  be  true.  Tragically,  the 
picture  today  Is  even  worse  than  this. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  is  rapidly  causing  a  reduction  In  our 
individual  military  strength.  The  Department 
of  Defense  is  helping  in  this. 

Our  hands  are  tied  in  Southeast  Asia,  even 
while  our  troops  are  committed  there.  The 
subversion  in  South  America  goes  on  apace. 
Cuba  has  a  gun  at  our  heart.  Cypress  Is  a 
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tlnderbox.  Africa  Is  being  remolded  into  a 
series  of  fortresses  for  global  conquest.  And 
anarchy  is  rampant  in  our  own  nation. 

Since  1945,  when  the  UN  officially  started 
keeping  the  fjeace,  not  one  day  has  passed 
when  true  peace  existed  around  the  world. 

The  courts  of  several  of  our  states  have 
held  that  the  United  Nations  Charter  Is  the 
Law  of  our  Land. 

Our  citizens  are  taxed  to  support  Com- 
munism and  Socialism  both  in  the  UN,  and 
through  "foreign  aid." 

The  amalgamation  of  the  economic  sys- 
tems of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  already  in  process,  as  planned  in 
the  Phoenix  Study. 

The  choice  Is  still  yours.  If  the  Congress 
will  not  conduct  an  investigation  of  these 
organizations,  the  states  must.  The  evidence 
is  preponderant  that  a  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger exists.  Organize  study  groups  to  review 
all  available  material.  When  you  are  well  In- 
formed, extend  your  Influence.  Contact  your 
assemblyman.  Insist  on  his  consideration  of 
the  facts  you  have  compiled.  Write  letters  to 
the  editor  of  your  local  paper  to  inform 
others.  Petition  the  state  assembly  to  call 
competent  witnesses  to  testify  under  oath. 

This  is  our  year  of  decision.  Will  you  answer 
the  crying  need  for  citizen  action?  Or  will 
the  epitaph  of  freedom  be  carved  this  year? 
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bill,  the  Strategic  Storable  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act  of  1971.  This  legisla- 
tion, approved  by  a  vote  of  182  to  170, 
should  do  a  great  deal  to  shore  up  cur- 
rently depressed  grain  prices. 

The  bill  has  two  major  parts.  The  first 
would  order  the  Agriculture  Department 
to  buy  up  to  $1.45  billion  of  grain  and 
place  it  in  a  so-called  "strategic  re.serve." 
Up  to  25  milhon  tons  of  com  and  other 
feed  grains,  and  300  milhon  bushels  of 
wheat  wouid  be  bought  under  this  plan. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  grain  could  be 
sold  into  the  market  only  at  prices  equal- 
ing at  least  120  percent  of  the  previous 
5-year  market-price  average.  This  pre- 
mium-price rule  is  intended  to  avoid  the 
risk  that  the  reserve  grain  could  have 
a  longterm  adverse  effect  on  prices  by 
posing  a  continual  threat  of  being 
dumped  on  the  market. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill,  which  was 
added  by  an  amendment  which  I  sup- 
ported and  voted  for,  requires  the  Gov- 
ernment to  increase  by  25  percent  its 
basic  price-support  loans  for  wheat,  com, 
and  other  feed  grains.  This  provision 
would  cover  both  the  1971  and  1972  crops. 
Farmers  would  be  eligible  for  the  higher 
payments  on  their  1971  crops  held  in 
storage  if  title  to  the  commodities  had 
not  passed  to  the  buyer.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  provision  would  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  total  grain  crop  value  by 
some  $2  billion. 

Now  it  is  up  to  the  Senate  to  take  ac- 
tion on  this  measure.  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee  will  send  it 
to  the  Senate  floor  soon  after  Congress 
reconvenes,  and  that  the  Senate  will 
adopt  it  promptly. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  House  has 
ta/cen  this  important  step  toward  restor- 
ing some  equity  to  the  Nation's  farmers. 
They  have  suffered  far  too  long  under 
administration  policies  which,  to  put  it 
simply,  have  failed. 

I  will  continue  in  my  efforts  to  see  that 
this  legislation  is  sent  to  the  President 
for  his  signature.  It  is  important  legis- 
lation that  will  benefit  the  Nation's  farm- 
ers, and  it  desen'es  to  become  law. 
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THE   GRAIN    PRICE    SUPPORT   BILL 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  the  House  passed  a  very  significant 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citi- 
zens who  live  within  the  Walnut  Valley, 
Calif.,  Unified  School  District  have  joined 
with  the  students  in  the  district  to  plan 
a  program  wiiich  they  are  calling  "Dis- 
cover Your  America  Week."  From  Feb- 
ruary 28  to  March  4,  1972,  more  than 
5,000  students,  kindergarten  through 
high  school,  will  be  taking  part  and  com- 
peting in  events  that  will  afford  them 
the  opportunity  to  discover  the  joys  and 
responsibilities  of  living  in  the  United 
States. 

Among  the  many  activities  planned 
are  essay  and  poster  contests,  classroom 
displays,  ecology  events,  and  school  as- 
semblies. The  celebration  will  culminate 
with  a  community  concert. 
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Sponsored  by  the  Walnut  Valley  Com- 
mxinity  Clubs  Coordinating  Council,  the 
event  is  being  made  possible  by  the  co- 
operation of  local  service  clubs,  the  city 
of  Walnut,  the  school  district,  and  pri- 
vate citizens.  It  is  truly  a  total  commu- 
nity effort. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress will  join  me  in  commending  the 
I>eople  of  Walnut  for  their  "Discover 
Your  America  Week"  program. 


NATIONAL   HOME   FURNISHINGS 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  IB,  1972 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  very  good  friend  and  con- 
stituent, Herbert  M.  Early  of  Alexandria, 
Va.,  was  elected  1972  president  of  the 
National  Home  Furnishings  Association 
at  its  annual  meetings  during  the  Inter- 
national Home  Furnishings  Market  in 
Chicago  on  January  10,  1972.  NHFA  is  a 
nationwide  organization  with  over  9,000 
home  furnishings  retailer  members. 

The  incoming  president  has  been  a 
di-stinguished  and  active  member  of  the 
Alexandria  community.  Mr.  Early  is  past 
president  of  both  the  Alexandria  Ki- 
wanis  Club  and  the  Salvation  Army.  He 
has  been  the  recipient  of  the  Boys  Club 
of  America's  man  and  boy  award  and 
the  Salvation  Army's  man  of  the  year 
award.  Mr.  Early  is  secretary-treasurer 
and  manager  of  the  Alexandria  Furni- 
ture Co. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer,  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  Consumers  Af- 
fairs, addressed  the  meeting  at  which 
Mr.  Early  was  installed.  Mrs.  Knauer 
called  the  NHFA  "consumer  confidence 
program"  a  good  beginning  toward  re- 
solving legitimate  consumer  problems. 
The  presidential  assistant,  however,  laid 
down  the  challenge  to  NHFA  to  establish 
its  own  'informal  complaint-resolving 
system."  Mrs.  Knauer  reminded  NHFA 
members  that:  "I  have  come  to  NHFA 
before  with  a  request  for  action;  the  re- 
sponse has  always  been  positive." 

Mr.  Early's  first  official  act  as  presi- 
dent was  to  accept  Mrs.  Knauer's  chal- 
lenge. 

I  would  like  to  accept  your  challenge  for 
the  Association.  We  will  make  every  effort 
this  coming  year  to  establish  a  consumer- 
oriented  problem  solving  mechanism  and 
wUl  encourage  our  manufacturers  to  co- 
operate. 

The  full  text  of  Mrs.  Knauer's  address 

insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  address  follows: 

KeibCARICS       BY       VlRGIPJTA       H.       Kt^ATTER.       SPEClAt. 

Assistant  xo  the  Prestdeisit  f-or  Consumer 

AiTAiRs.  Before  the  Breakfast  Meeting 
OF  THE  National  Home  Furnishings  As- 
sociation. Merchants  &  Manttfactttrers 
CtUB  of  the  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago. 

III. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate 
this  Invitation  to  begin  the  new  year  with 
an  address  before  the  National  Home 
Furnishings'  Chicago  Furniture  Market. 
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The  new  year  Is  appropriately  a  time  for 
resolutions  and  a  time  for  predictions.  There 
are  many  things  I  would  like  to  give  up — 
sweets,  TV  football  games,  chicken  lunches, 
and  all-night  plane  rides.  Unfortunately,  my 
husband  likes  football,  so  I  can't  give  that  up, 
chicken  lunches  are  standard  fare  at  hotel 
conventions,  so  I  can't  give  them  up.  and  I 
have  to  take  all-night  plane  rides  at  times 
to  get  back  to  the  office,  so  I  can't  give  them 
up.  That  leaves  sweets,  which  I  like,  and  I 
don't  want  to  give  them  up.  So  Virginia 
Knauer  In  '72  Is  going  to  be  like  the  Knauer 
In  '71.  only  a  little  older,  a  little  wiser,  per- 
haps a  little  sweeter,  and  hopefully,  not  any 
wider. 

You  meet  here  In  Chicago  today  for  the 
main  purpose  of  looking  ahead.  You  have  to 
choose  between  what  manufacturers  have  to 
offer  and  what  you  believe  your  market 
wants.  Upon  such  decisions,  fortunes  of 
manufacturers  and  retailers  may  rise  or 
fall.i 

Tliere  is  another  factor,  to,  which  will  have 
an  effect,  for  better  or  for  worse,  on  what 
happens  in  your  future  and  In  the  outlook 
for  the  home  furniture  manufacturers.  That 
factor  is  the  consumer. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  that 
all-Important  factor,  In  terms  of  what  has 
been  done,  and  what  remains  to  be  done. 

First,  I  don't  believe  that  anyone  can  say 
that  there  has  not  been  considerable  pro- 
gress for  the  consumer,  not  only  in  the  furni- 
ture industry  b\it  in  other  Industries  as  well. 
There  are  those.  In  fact,  who  may  maintain 
there  has  been  too  much  progress. 

Some  of  this  progress  has  been  the  result 
of  the  passage  of  laws,  both  on  the  Federal 
and  state  levels.  In  a  recent  article  on  con- 
sumers legislation  on  the  state  level,  the 
New  York  Times  said  editorially,  "Public 
pressures  for  Improvements  seem  certain  to 
continue  putting  consumer  protection  on  a 
par  with  environmental  protection  as  a  lead- 
ing issue  for  state  governments  throughout 
the  United  States." 

One  proposal,  affecting  the  furniture  in- 
dustry, was  recommended  by  New  York  City's 
Department  of  Consumer  Affairs.  In  effect, 
the  proposed  regulation  would  require  furni- 
ture retailers  to  deliver  goods  within  30  days 
of  the  promised  delivery  date  or  give  the  con- 
sumer the  option  of  a  refund,  a  credit,  or  a 
new  delivery  date. 

Last  year,  we  saw  the  United  States  Senate 
take  action  on  a  warranty  bill,  which,  when 
passed  by  the  House  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, will  have  an  effect  on  the  furniture  In- 
dustry. In  brief,  that  bill  states  that  a  war- 
ranty miist  be  clear  and  legible.  It  must  be 
meaningful,  and  that  no  consumer  can  sue 
a  retailer  for  a  breach  of  warranty  or  service 
contract  until  the  consumer  has  exhausted 
any  informal  dispute  settlement  mechanisms 
established  by  the  retailer  for  resolving  dis- 
putes related  to  a  product  warranty  or  serv- 
ice contract. 

Much  progress  has  been  achieved  because 
of  the  voluntary  efforts  of  business.  Out- 
side, but  nonetheless  affecting  the  furniture 
field,  we  have  seen  the  beginnings  of  new  vol- 
untary efforts  to  police  deceptive  advertising, 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  automobile  repair 

service,  and  to  improve  quality  control  sys- 
tems. 

In  the  furniture  field,  we  have  seen  pro- 
gress  as  .-x  resvilt  of  voluntary  efforts. 

I^HfA,  r*Ar>i,  ana  Wie  5«utnern  rurni- 

tiire  Manufacturers  Association  have  devel- 
oped   volixntajy    "care    labeling"    prograzii    to 

give  the  customer  adequate  information  re- 
gajdlng  the  appropriate  method  for  cleaning 
the  fabric  In  upholstered  furniture. 
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*  Note :  This  text  is  the  basis  of  Mrs. 
Knauer's  oral  remarks  and  should  be  used 
with  the  understanding  that  some  material 
m<\y  be  omitted  or  added  during  presenta- 
tion. 


A  number  of  manufacturers  have  agreed  to 
partlclpat*  in  this  program  when  they  receive 
requests  from  retailers. 

Still  another  Innovation  took  place  when 
NHFA  Instituted  its  Consumer  Confidence 
Program.  Furniture  retailers  who  choose  to 
do  so  can  sign  up  for  the  program  by  pledg- 
ing to  strive  for  consumer  satisfaction  and 
to  take  all  responsible  steps  to  resolve  con- 
sumer complaints.  Those  signing  the  pledge 
promise  to  cooperate  with  any  responsible 
consumer  protection  agency,  including  my 
office. 

I  have  sent  each  retailer  who  has  signed 
this  pledge  a  personal  letter  thanking  them 
for  participating  In  this  effort.  Retailers  can 
display  this  letter  in  their  stores  but  cannot 
use  It  in  their  advertising. 

However,  I  certainly  would  not  have  any 
objections  If  a  retailer  took  out  an  ad  which 
said,  in  effect,  that  he  had  signed  the  pledge 
and  that  he  was  going  to  cooperate  In  every 
way  possible  with  responsible  consumer  agen- 
cies. 

Now  I  said  at  the  start  of  this  talk  that 
these  were  good  beginnings.  We  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go  before  you  can  be  assured  and 
I  can  be  assured  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
programs  are  being  undertaken  to  resolve 
legitimate  consumer  problems. 

For  one.  though  manufacturers  have  of- 
fered care  labeling  to  retailers,  it  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  few  retailers  have  requested 
the  labels  and  few  manufacturers  have  put 
the  labels  on   without  specific  request. 

For  another,  though  nearly  one-third  of 
NHPA's  members  have  expressed  their  will- 
ingness to  participate  In  the  Consumer  Con- 
fidence Program,  to  take  all  reasonable  steps 
to  resolve  a  ccinplalnt,  considerable  number 
of  NHFA  members  have  not  yet  volunteered 
to  participate. 

The  absence  of  participation  In  two  praise- 
worthy programs  cannot  but  make  one  won- 
der about  the  absentees.  Don't  these  retailers 
want  to  give  consumers  Information  on  how 
to  clean  and  care  for  upholstery?  Don't  these 
retailers  want  to  resolve  legitimate  com- 
plaints, don't  they  want  to  work  with  re- 
sponsible consumer  agencies? 

I  can  tell  you  one  thing.  If  I  were  a  home 
furnishing  retailer  In  a  competitive  market, 
and  I  was  giving  care  information  to  my  cus- 
tomers, and  I  had  pledged  to  resolve  any 
legitimate  complaints,  and  my  competitors 
had  not  taken  these  steps,  I  would  let  poten- 
tial customers  know  about  it  through  my  ad- 
verstlslng! 

And  I  know  such  a  public  statement  would 
have  great  pulling  power  on  a  number  of 
new  customers,  because  I  know  from  the 
mail  I  receive  that  many  customers  have 
had  very  unpleasant  experiences  at  the  mar- 
ketplace, and  when  It  comes  time  for  these 
customers,  their  neighbors  and  their  friends 
to  shop  again,  they  will  take  great  care  In 
selecting  the  retailer  who  offers  them  more 
information  and  more  service. 

Before  leaving  Washington  for  Chicago,  I 
reviewed  the  complaints  we  have  received 
about  home  furnishings. 

One  came  from  a  husband  In  Paris,  Illi- 
nois. Here's  the  first  paragraph  In  the  let- 
ter: 

"I  purchased  a  gold  swivel  chair  from  (a 
retailer)  in  Mattoon.  Illinois,  in  January  1970. 

Xlie   underneath   structure   of   the  chair   has 

been  totally  faulty  and  now  the  ball  bearing 

assembly  has   broken   and   the  chair  Is  totally 

iinusaDie.  ir  you  sit  in  it.  it  laiis  DacKwaras 

to    tt»e    floor.    Three    diflferent   people   have    fal- 

len  to  the  noor  in  this  chair.  Oil  has  come 
from  the  ball-bearings  and  ruined  our  rug  or 
at  least  has  made  four  large  oil  spots.  ...  1 
have  called  (the  retailer)  and  the  manager 
said  there  was  no  guarantee  and  there  was 
nothing  they  could  do  about  it.  .  .  .  This 
chair  is  not  what  (the  retailer)  claimed  it 
to  be." 

Then  another  letter  from  a  housewife  in 
Springfield,  Virginia: 
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"I  was  promised  delivery  of  the  carpet  I 
selected  in  two  weeks.  Two  months  have 
passed  and  still  no  delivery.  I  have  asked  for 
return  of  my  $200  deposit  but  the  store  man- 
ager says  he  isn't  able  to  do  that. 

He  said  that  the  supplier  Is  out  of  my  selec- 
tion It  will  be  a  few  more  weeks  before  de- 
livery. He  has  offered  me  other  choices,  but 
1  want  the  one  I  selected.  I  have  been  wait- 
ing and  waiting  for  this  new  carpet.  Is  there 
anything  you  can  do  to  get  my  deposit 
back?" 

Analyzing  the  complaints,  I  have  found 
that  consumers  have  written  me  about  shod- 
dy merchandise,  about  deceptive  advertising, 
about  failure  to  deliver  goods  on  or  near  the 
date  promised. 

Some  letters  are  pretty  hard  to  read.  One 
housewife  from  Pennsylvania  wants  to  know 
why  neither  the  retailer  or  the  manufacturer 
answer  her  letters — and  her  letters  appear  to 
me  to  be  very  reasonable.  I  have  had  to  write 
to  the  president  of  that  firm  and  ask  him  to 
answer  his  mall. 

These  are  some  but  not  all  complaints. 
And  I  must  express  the  view  that  these  prob- 
lems are  the  result  of  the  few,  and  not  the 
many. 

The  question  to  be  asked,  I  believe,  is 
what  are  the  many  going  to  do  about  it. 
What  are  the  pro^ssives  going  to  do?  Will 
the  progressives  act,  or  will  the  government 
have  to  act? 

I  have  asked  this  question  of  other  organi- 
zations, of  other  progressive  Industries. 

I  asked  it  of  the  appliance  industry,  and 
their  solution,  the  solution  by  the  American 
Home  Appliance  Manufacturers  and  the  Gas 
Appliance  Manufacturers  Association,  was  to 
create  an  Independent  consumer  organiza- 
tion called  MACAP — for  Major  Appliance 
Consumer  Action  Panel.  MACAP  is  composed 
of  consumer  and  home  economists  from  out- 
side the  industry.  MACAP  receives  com- 
plaints from  consumers,  solicits  responses 
from  the  affected  business,  and  then  recom- 
mends a  solution,  a  remedy.  Thus  far,  of 
304  serious  complaints,  57  percent  were  re- 
solved satisfactorily  for  the  consumer  and 
for  the  business;  12  percent  are  pending,  7 
percent  are  unresolved,  7  percent  were  unre- 
lated to  appliances  and  17  percent  were 
deemed  unjustified.  AHAM  has  found  MACAP 
to  be  helpful  not  only  In  solving  complaints, 
but  in  recommending  creative  programs  for 
use  by  the  Industry. 

I  asked  that  question  of  the  Direct  Selling 
Association.  The  DSA  answered  by  a  strong 
code  of  ethics.  A  code  administrator  and  his 
staff  receive  complaints  from  consumers  and 
follow  them  through  to  see  if  they  are  legi- 
timate. If  they  are  legitimate,  and  the  busi- 
ness declines  to  take  remedial  action,  then 
the  business  can  lose  its  membership  in  DSA. 

A  number  of  Better  Business  Bureaus  have 
answered  the  question  by  working  with  local 
bar  asoclations  or  the  American  Arbitration 
Association  to  establish  informal  complaint- 
handling  systems.  Eight  such  projects  are 
underway  in  a  number  of  cities  such  as  Hous- 
ton, Wichita,  and  Detroit,  and  28  are 
planned  in  other  areas  In  the  near  future. 

And  so  there  are  answers  to  all  these  com- 
plaints. There  are  many  versions  of  an  in- 
formal compallnt  mechanl.<;m.  What  Is  Im- 
portant Is  not  the  version  Itself,  but  that  a 
version  exists,  that  it  Is  effective,  and  that 
It  is  responsive. 

I  have  come  to  NHFA  before  with  a  re- 

q'uest    for    action.    The    response    has    al'ways 

Wn  pofiUk'6.  Today  I  have  another  P^Qiiefit. 

"Wbat    r    woxtld    nice    to    see    Is    for    tbe    borne 

furnishings  Industry  to  establish  its  own  in- 
formal complaint-resolving  system,  to  an- 
nounce to  the  nation  that  It  is  going  to  take 
concrete  action  to  solve  legitimate  problems, 

that  It  18  not  going  to  wait  around  for  the 
government  to  pass  a  law,  a  rule  or  a  resolu- 
tion that  states  you  must  solve  these  prob- 
lems. 
Now  I  know  that  any  complaint-solving 
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mechanism  involves  a  number  of  difficulties. 
I  know  that  sometimes  the  consumer  is 
caught  In  a  cross  fire  between  manufacturer 
and  a  retailer.  The  retailer  blames  a  prob- 
lem on  the  manufacturer.  The  manufacturer 
blames  the  problem  on  the  retailer.  And  the 
consumer  is  left  out  in  the  cold,  pockets 
empty,  and  in  his  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
those  with  similar  problems,  the  whole  fur- 
nishing industry  receives  a  black  eye. 

I  know  that  there  are  other  difficulties,  but 
the  time  has  come  for  responsible  retailers 
and  manufacturers  of  home  furnishings  to 
find  a  practical  way  to  eliminate  legitimate 
problems  that  confront  your  customers. 

Recently,  in  an  open  letter  to  me  in  Home 
Furnishings  Daily,  columnist  Earl  Lifshey 
wanted  to  know  what  I  thought  about  con- 
sumers who  asked  for  adjustments  or  refunds 
all  out  of  proportion  to  the  circumstances, 
who  were  arrogant,  and  unreasonable,  who 
demanded  more  than  they  could  justifiably 
expect. 

Well,  Mr.  Lifshey,  as  I  have  said  on  other 
occasions,  I  don't  think  much  of  them,  just 
as  I  don't  think  much  of  an  unreasonable 
manufacturer  or  retailer.  I  would  argue  that 
both  the  unreasonable  consumer  and  the 
unreasonable  businessman  are  in  the  minor- 
ity, and  I  wovUd  agree  with  you  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  about  these  few. 

In  your  column,  you  quote  a  merchant  as 
saying,  "Why  isn't  there  some  protection  for 
the  legitimate  dealer  who  is  honestly  serving 
his  customers?  Why  should  we  have  to  hire 
a  lawyer  to  go  to  court?  Isn't  there  some 
way  these  things  can  be  arbitrated?  As  It  is 
now,  the  dealer  just  can't  win.  no  matter  how 
viciously  consumers  may  attack  him." 

I  believe,  Mr.  Lifshey,  that  an  Informal 
camplaint  mechanism  will  handle  both  our 
problems.  An  informal  complaint  mecha- 
nism as  established  by  AHAM,  by  the  DSA, 
by  the  American  -Arbitration  Association, 
will  on  the  one  hand,  protect  consumers  from 
errant  merchants,  and  on  the  other,  protect 
merchants  from  unreasonable  consumers. 
Remember  that  MACAP  found  17  percent  of 
the  complaints  to  be  unjustified. 

Such  a  system  will  only  enhance  the  repu- 
tation of  the  home  furnishing  Industry,  and 
it  may  stave  off  action  by  the  state  or  Federal 
Governments. 

And  so  that  Is  my  request  to  you,  my  chal- 
lenge. Accept  it,  act  on  it,  and  we  will  be 
able  to  say  that  in  the  year  1972,  the  home 
furnishing  industry  took  a  major  step  to 
achieve  a  better  marketing  world  for  all 
Americans. 

Thank  you. 


BROWNIE  TROOP  231  SETS  AN 
EXAMPLE  FOR  ALL  OF  US 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 

throughout  the  last  few  years  about  a 

communications  gap   in  our  country.  It 

is  said  that  parents  and  children  can 

not    communicate.    'We    have    all    heard 

at)out  tne  creoiDiiity  gap  ana  conununi- 

cations     gap     bet\^'een     Government     and 

Citizens,  it  is,  indeed  then,  appropriate 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  a 
group  of  youngsters  in  San  Jose  who  are 
mastering    the    art    of    communication 

against  odds  greater  than  any  of  us 

must  face. 

Girl  Scout  Brownie  Troop  231  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  is  composed  of  nine  httle 
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girls,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  8,  all  of 
whom  are  deaf.  By  the  use  of  sign  lan- 
guage, they  sing  scouting  songs  and  re- 
cite the  Brownie  pledge.  Led  by  their 
troop  leaders,  Miss  Nancy  Rigor  and  Miss 
Mary  Burns — graduates  of  San  Jose 
State  College — they  convey  their  feelings 
through  their  hands,  facial  expressions, 
and  attempts  to  pronoimce  words. 

These  yoimgsters  have  accomplished  a 
goal  that  should  be  admired  by  all  of  us 
here.  First,  they  have  learned  to  com- 
municate so  that  they  can  live,  learn,  and 
relate  to  other  members  of  their  com- 
munity. Second,  they  have  overcome  a 
severe  challenge.  Instead  of  letting  a 
physical  handicap  limit  their  lives,  they 
have  continued  to  develop  and  grow  as 
individuals  and  as  members  of  society. 

The  efforts  of  Miss  Rigor  and  Miss 
Burns,  as  scout  leaders  and  as  concerned 
human  beings,  should  be  commended. 
These  children  have  demonstrated  that 
they  need  not  be  cutoff  from  other  peo- 
ple because  of  their  hearing  loss. 

Let  me  wholeheartedly  commend 
Brownie  Troop  231  for  the  example  they 
have  set  for  all  of  us  and  for  other 
youngsters  all  over  Americ?. 


CONFLICT   ON   WATER   POLLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
administration  from  the  outset  has  dem- 
onstrated a  certain  ambivalence  with 
regard  to  our  water  pollution  problems. 
This  ambivalence  was  strongly  pointed 
up  in  separate  reports  in  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  of  November  25,  1971,  the 
Washington  Post  of  December  30,  1971, 
and  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
January  3, 1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  conservationists  and 
citizens  generally  wiU  be  well  advised 
to  follow  the  Nixon  administration's 
dictum  to  the  effect  that  the  public 
"should  watch  what  we  do  rather  than 
be  convinced  by  what  we  say." 

I  include  the  articles  in  question  at 

this  point  in  the  Record: 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Nov.  25,  1971] 

White  House  Told  To  Stay  Out  of  Lake 

Pollution  Case 

(By  Saul  Friedman) 

Washington. — William  D.  Ruckelshaus, 
chief  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  has  told  the  White  House  to  "stay 
out"  of  his  attempts  to  stop  pollution  in 
Lake  Superior. 

And  he  predicted  In  an  Interview  that  he 
and  the  target  of  his  efforts,  the  Reserve 

Mining    Co.    of    Silver    Bay,    IiUnn..    twUI    "end 

up  in  court,  no  matter  what  I  do." 

Ttxe   company    Is   ctirrently   clumping   about 

67.000  tons  or  iron  mining  wastes  into  m 

lake  dally.  And  liiaclcelsliauE  said   If  no  agree- 
ment is  reached  on  how  to  dispose  of  the 

wastes,  which  are  called  "tailings."  he  will 
decide  In  at  least  three  weeks  on  a  course 

of  action. 

He  Insisted  he  has  not  made  a  decision  on 
whether  to  go  to  court  against  the  com- 
pany. But  he  said  he  believes  that  If  he 
does  not  do  so,  the  company  will  go  to  court 
to  prevent  any  government  action. 
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And  Ruckelshaus  added  that  the  com- 
pany, which  he  said  has  been  "stalling"  on 
taking  action,  could  continue  to  stall  in  the 
courts.  p)erhap8  for  years. 

"I  can't  move  any  faster  than  the  law  al- 
lows," Ruckleshaus  said,  "and  they  (Reserve) 
are  entitled  to  due  process.  But  I'm  going  to 
do  what  needs  to  be  done  as  fast  as  I  can." 

If  the  case  is  taken  to  court,  Buckelshaus 
promised  "vigorous"  prosecution. 

"There  are  some  cases  that  are  simply 
filed,"  he  said.  "And  there  are  others  you  can 
push  vigorously." 

Although  the  case  Involves  a  relatively  re- 
mote area  on  the  northernmost  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  It  has  become  a  critical  test  of  the 
agency's  authority  and  willingness  to  stop 
longsUndlng  pollution  that  began  with  gov- 
ernment help  before  environmental  Issues 
became  popular  and  crucial. 

Consequently,  Reserve  and  Its  parent  com- 
panies— Armco  and  Republic  Steel — have 
been  lobbying  heavily  on.  Capitol  Hill,  at  the 
White  House  and  in  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment for  the  government  to  take  a  softer 
position. 

Referring  to  White  House  aides  who  have 
Interceded  on  behalf  of  Industry  In  other  In- 
stances, Ruckelshaus  said:  "We  told  them  to 
stay  out  of  It  (the  Reserve  case),  so  that  we 
can  look  at  the  facts,  and  make  a  decision 
on  what  is  the  best  thing  to  save  Lake  Supe- 
rior." 

Lake  Superior  Is  the  last  of  the  Great  Lakes 
to  remain  relatively  pure,  and  its  continued 
cleanliness  Is  necessary  If  the  four  other 
Great  Lakes  are  to  be  cleaned.  Reserve,  with 
a  Corps  of  Engineers  permit,  has  been  dump- 
ing tailings  Into  the  lake  for  nearly  20  years. 

Last  April,  after  more  than  two  years  of 
conferences  among  reprsentatlves  of  the 
companies,  the  Great  Lakes  states,  and  the 

dvimplne,  RucKelsliaus  issi^ied  a.   ISO-day  order 

Q[l!lpill:  IcaCKCI3Iltta3  ooaca  n  lOO  aa)  oiaoi 

reqtil-rlxig-    I^esserve    Co    come    xjp    w.-itli    ^    ^la,n    "to 

quit  polluting  the  laKe, 

Durlne  the  conferences  and  ever  since.  Re- 
serve   has    Insisted   on    Its   plan    to   pump    the 

mining    wastes    to    the    bottom   of   the   lake 

rather      thai\      ci\implng      them      In.      Aj:id      the 

company  argues  that  any  otner  plan  would 

be  too  costly  and  Is  unnecessary. 

However,  their  arguments  have  been  re- 
jected by  most  Great  Lakes  governors  and 
members  of  Congress,  by  the  conference, 
which  Included  scientists,  and  by  an  engi- 
neering consultant  hired  by  EPA. 

The  consultant  suggested  two  basic  alter- 
native dumping  plans:  Pipe  the  heavy  tail- 
ings to  the  bottom  of  the  lake  and  dispose  of 
the  powdery  wastes  on  land,  or  dump  it  all 
on  land.  The  consultant's  cost  estimates  for 
complete  on-land  disposal  were  far  below 
those  claimed  by  the  company. 

On  Oct.  28,  at  the  end  of  the  180-day  order 
period,  Ruckelshaus  gave  the  states  end  the 
company  another  30  days  to  comment  on  the 
consultant's  suggestion.  The  deadline  is  Mon- 
day. 

So  far,  Ruckelshaus  said,  the  company  has 
not  replied.  And  when  it  does  so,  he  added. 
It  is  expected  to  reject  the  consultant's  cost 
estimates  as  too  low. 

If  no  agreement  can  be  reached,  Ruckels- 
haus said  he  can  either  take  the  company 
to  court,  or  refuse  to  grant  them  a  new 
dumping  permit,  in  ""hlch  case  he  predicted 
the  company  would  take  the  government  to 
court. 

He  suggested  the  state  of  Minnesota  could 
refuse  to  certify  Reserve's  application  for  a 
dumping  permit.  But  Minnesota  officials, 
themselves  under  strong  political  pressure, 
say  Reserve  could  challenge  such  action  In 
the  courts. 

Ruckelshaus  said  he  has  not  yet  decided 
on  whether  he  will  insist  on  on-land  disposal, 
but   Is  "biased"   in  that  direction. 

In  reply  to  critics  who  complain  that  he 
has  given  Reserve  an  inordinate  amount  of 
time  to  solve  the  problem,  Ruckelshaus  said 
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he  is  proceeding  carefully,  the  better  to  buUd 
a  case  if  and  when  the  Issue  goes  to  court. 

However,  it  would  be  up  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  go  to  court.  And  Reserve  has  al- 
ready directed  some  of  its  lobbying  efforts  at 
Shlro  Kashiwa,  assistant  attorney  general  in 
charge  of  such  cases. 

Kashiwa,  while  attending  a  meeting  In 
Minnesota  several  months  ago,  was  given  a 
tour  of  Reserve's  plant  by  the  company's 
general  counsel,  Edward  Friede,  who  helped 
set  up  a  meeting  Oct.  5  here  with  White. 
House  officials. 

Other  lobbyists  on  behaif  of  Reserve  have 
Included  Willis  Boyer.  chairman  of  Republic 
Steel  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Ohio  Repub- 
lican finance  committee;  Tom  Patton,  whom 
Boyer  succeeded  at  Republic,  and  an  active 
fund-raiser  for  President  Nixon  in  1968;  and 
C.  William  Verity,  Jr.,  chief  executive  of 
Armco  Steel,  who  was  also  a  large  Nixon 
contributor. 

Boyer  and  Verity  are  members  of  the 
National  Industrial  Pollution  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, which  is  under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Patton,  until  his  retirement,  was  a 
member. 

At  the  urging  of  all  three.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Maurice  Stans  has  communicated 
to  Ruckelshaus  his  "concern"  that  strong 
action  against  Reserve  might  do  economic 
damage  to  the  company. 

Ruckelshaus  laughed:  "Oh,  yes,  I've  heard 
from  Stans,  and  I've  heard  from  lots  of  other 
people.  But  we'll  make  the  decision  on  our 
own." 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  30,   1971] 

EPA  Chief  Bucks  GOP  Donors 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

"WUHam  D.  Ruckelshaus.  the  dynamic  en- 
forcer- of  eiivlroirimerxt^l  la^^rs  for  t-lie  I*Jixor» 
0t}nHD\CtE0t)OD  IC  DOjEOCj  tO  ODDOCB  tpB  ai\]] 
administration.    Is    poised    to   oppose    the    will 

of      iziSuent.lal      Anrhit^e      Zfoiase      pollt^lcal      CLides 

and  perhaps  President  Nixon's  own  IncUna- 

tlons  m  tne  nation's  nottest  Dattie  over  in- 

dustrlal  poUutlon. 

The  case  Involves  Reserve  Mining  Co..  of 
silver  Bay,  Minn.,  dumping  some  67,00O  tons 

of  Iron  mining  wastes  Into  Lake  Superior 
over  two  decades.  Early  in  January,  Ruckels- 
haus Is  expected  to  order  Reserve  Mining 
to  convert  Ita  operations  to  dump  wastes  In 
ways  that  won't  pollute  the  lake.  That  would 
require  getting  rid  of  most  of  It  on  land, 
thereby  setting  oil  a  protracted  court  strug- 
gle. 

This  win  climax  weeks  of  struggle  within 
the     administration     over     the     wisdom     of 

cracking  down  on  industrial  polluters  who 
happen  to  be  generous  Republican  campaign 
contributors.  Indeed,  the  Reserve  Mining 
case  typifies  the  Nixon  administration's 
split  personality  on  environmental  questions. 

Clearly,  President  Nixon  did  not  calculate 
the  cost  to  Republican  businessmen  when 
he  declared  war  against  pollution  in  his  1970 
State  of  the  Union  address.  Since  then,  his 
ardor  as  an  environmentalist  has  cooled.  In 
private  and  public  (most  recently  in  Detroit 
on  Sept.  23),  Mr.  Nixon  disclaims  any  Inten- 
tion of  making  industry  a  "whipping  boy"  or 
"scapegoat." 

But  the  President's  views  are  moderate 
compared  with  Secretary  of  Commerce  Mau- 
rice Stans,  who  sees  an  environmental  con- 
spiracy against  private  Industry.  He  is  sup- 
ported by  the  two  White  House  aides  with 
Intimate  ties  to  big  business:  Peter  Flanlgan 
and  the  omnipresent  Charles  W.  Colson.  To 
these  friends  of  Industry,  Ruckelshaus  and 
his  Environmental  Protection  Agency  have 
capitulated  to  the  conservation  freaks. 

The  Commerce-White  House  group  has 
been  particularly  upset  with  what  It  con- 
siders EPA  harassment  of  Reverse  Mining, 
whoee  two  shareholders — Republic  Steel 
Corp.  and  Armco  Steel  Corp. — are  part  of  the 
Republican  Party's  fund-raising  apparatus 
in  Ohio. 
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Willis  Boyer,  chairman  of  Republic  Steel, 
Is  a  vice  chairman  of  the  Ohio  Republican 
Finance  Committee.  C.  William  Verity,  head 
of  Armco  Steel,  Is  an  active  party  fund-raiser. 
Boyer  and  Verity  are  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Pollution  Advisory  Council 
set  up  by  Stans. 

Nor  do  these  Republican  businessmen  hesi- 
tate to  use  their  connections.  When  EPA 
ordered  Armco  to  stop  dimaping  wastes  in 
the  Houston,  Tex.,  ship  channel.  Verity  con- 
tacted Flanlgan  at  the  White  House.  The  re- 
sult: negotiations  giving  Armco  a  six-month 
delay. 

The  industrialists  were  exerting  similar 
pressure  in  the  Reserve  Mining  case,  includ- 
ing a  White  House  meeting  between  company 
officials  and  Flanlgan.  But  Ruckelshaus  put 
his  foot  down  this  time.  He  explicitly  In- 
formed the  White  House  staff  and  Stans 
that  he  absolutely  would  brook  no  Interfer- 
ence from  them.  Up  to  now,  his  strong  stance 
has  not  been  overruled  by  the  President. 

So  tough  a  posture  could  not  be  dared 
by  a  mere  bureaucrat.  Ruckelshaus  Is  a  for- 
midable figure  back  home  in  Indiana,  with 
a  bright  future  In  electoral  politics.  More 
important,  as  an  assistant  attorney  general 
before  moving  to  EPA,  Ruckelshaus  devel- 
oped a  warm  relationship  with  a  political 
adviser  who  dwarfs  even  Colson  In  influ- 
ence: Attorney  General  John  Mitchell. 

Consequently,  although  Ruckelshaus  has 
no  easier  access  to  the  President's  mind  and 
heart  than  other  top  administration  officials, 
he  does  have  an  indirect  route  through 
Mitchell.  Using  the  Attorney  General  as  an 
unlikely  conduit,  Ruckelshaus  argues  the 
environmental  issue  to  Mr.  Nixon. 

Moreover,  he  is  buttressed  on  the  Reserve 

Mining  case  by  popular  support  In  the  three 

states  bordering  Lake  Superior.  The  gover- 
nors   of    ^A^lsconsin,    ^llzixxesot:a    and    Kdcblgan 

m  m  91HI  iiim  Hi:  i  \i 

Robert  Griffin  of  Michigan. 

la  im,  nmm  mmi5  arrogance  in  re- 

fusing  to  voluntarUy  curb  pollution  has  en- 
raged Citizens  m  the  area.  Quite  apart  from 

the   Issues,    backing   do^n  -would  he  had  pol- 

Itics  for  Mr.  Nixon  In  the  upper  Midwest. 

That  Is  not  the  viewpoint  at  the  White 
House  and  Commerce  Department,  however. 
Conversion    to   onland   disposal    would   cost 

Reserve  Mining  between  $48  million  and  $76 
million  in  capital  expenditures  and  $10  mil- 
lion to  $14  million  in  extra  annual  operat- 
ing costs.  Is  this  the  proper  reward,  ask 
Mr.  Nixon's  political  advisers,  for  generosity 
to  the  President's  election  campaign  fund? 
That  Is  the  thinking  Ruckelshaus  is  bucking 
in  trying  to  clean  up  the  environment. 


(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Jan.  3,  1972] 

Going  Two  Ways  on  Polltjtion? 

A  parallel  appears  to  be  surfacing  between 
the  Nixon  administration's  no-more-than- 
necessary  approach  to  school  desegregation 
and  its  walt-a-minute  approach  to  environ- 
mental action. 

Of  course,  from  a  political  point  of  view 
the  administration  may  have  guessed  "right" 
on  letting  the  courts  take  the  lead  in  de- 
segregation. Nat  only  did  it  escape  the  onus 
of  advocacy  among  Southerners,  but  it  may 
feel  its  move  will  pay  off  in  the  North,  too, 
as  one  congressman  after  another  Is  flip- 
flopping  from  consistently  liberal  clvll-rights 
stands  to  "hold  off"  decisions  on  bussing. 

But  are  its  strategy  and  timing  right  on 
the  environment? 

The  Nixon  administration  has  seemed 
lately  to  be  going  in  two  directions  at  once 
on  the  environment.  Some  of  its  own  men  are 
troubled  by  the  apparent  contradiction.  In 
part  they  argue  the  administration's  record 
is  sound  both  in  programs  and  actions.  But 
they  have  no  convincing  rebuttal  to  the 
"protect-lndustry"     implications     of     Com- 
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merce  Secretary  Maurice  Stans'  speeches  and 
the  recent  attempt  to  dilute  the  water  pol- 
lution bills  in  Congress. 

Was  it  wise  for  the  administration  to  open 
itself  to  charges  of  being  a  polluter  protector? 
Vet  this  is  what  It  let  itself  in  for,  first  by 
creating  the  National  Industrial  Pollution 
Control  Council  last  year.  The  council  is 
funded  through  Mr.  Stans'  Cabinet  depart- 
ment, to  the  tune  of  $310,000  for  flacal  1972, 
and  It  is  generally  called  the  biggest  collec- 
tion of  the  biggest  polluters  in  the  country. 
Environmentalists  suspect  that  the  council 
had  a  hand  in  the  administration's  curious 
attempt  to  attack  the  water  bill  in  the  House 
Public  Works  committee  after  a  similar  bill 
had  been  passed  86-0  In  the  Senate. 

It's  not  Just  the  council's  existence  that 
has  the  public  puzzled  over  the  real  mo- 
tives of  the  administration  on  the  environ- 
ment, nor  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Stans.  Even 
the  President  has  been  heard  warning 
against  "demagogic"  attempts  "to  destroy 
the  Industrial  system  that  made  this  coun- 
try what  it  is." 

It  is  understandable  that  a  RepubUcan 
administration  would  want  to  keep  its 
bridges  to  Industry  intact.  Some  leading 
Democratic  presidential  contenders  have  the 
same  ambition.  We  ourselves  have  reserva- 
tions over  the  full  practicality  of  the  emerg- 
ing water  pollution  control  legislation.  And 
it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  obey  Republican  In- 
stincts to  spend  less  and  take  the  states' 
side  against  total  federal  pollution  control. 

But  again,  what  was  the  point  of  the  ad- 
ministration's attempt  to  alter  the  water 
bin  in  the  House  committee — especially  after 
such  one-sided  passage  in  the  Senate?  There 
was  little  new  in  the  administration's  pitch 

to  the  House  Public  Works  conamlttee.  which 

ha-d    ajrecuiy   liel<i    e^^^enslve   erxo^j-eix   hearings. 

an  g|aD8  lDqiC8l«  tpst  tpe  YLooko  )o  aojDo 
All   slgrLS    indicate    that    the   Hcmse    Is    going 

a-tiead    with    Its     eav    billion    blu.    a.n<^     thia.t    a 

House-Senate  oompromise  will  fall  between 

im  iwmg  \m\  and  tne  semite'g  $20  wi. 

lion,  much  above  the  administration's  pro- 
posed $8  billion. 

The   administration   in   the   end   appeeired 

not  to  be  contesting  government  spending 

but  industry's  potential  spending.  It  agreed 
to  the  "best  practicable"  technology  require- 
ment for  1976,  wanting  a  two-year  safety 
margin  for  Industries  having  a  hard  time 
complying.  It  largely  concurred  in  the  "best 
available"  requirement  for  1981.  But  It 
balked  at  the  "zero  discharge"  goal  for  1985. 

Now  the  administration  may  well  have 
a  point  that  such  a  goal  is  impractical,  es- 
pecially as  the  costs  of  removing  the  last 
percentages  of  pdiutants  are  vastly  greater 
than,  say,  removing  the  first  90  percent.  Its 
case  for  keeping  a  system  of  water  quality 
standards — which  would  permit  some  "pollu- 
tion" outflow  into  waters  that  can  tolerate 
It.  rather  than  an  outright  "no  discharge" 
law  in  all  situations — can  perhaps  be  upheld. 

But  unfortunately,  to  the  public  the  ad- 
ministration's objections  to  the  House  and 
Senate  water  bills  seem  obscurantist.  The 
President  will  likely  sign  the  eventual  bUl, 
saying  he  has  reservations  over  some  of  its 
provisions,  and  hoping  thereby  to  niggle 
down  the  credit  his  odds-on  November  oppo- 
nent Edmund  Muskle  will  take  as  the  biU's 
chief  patron. 

This  may  be  a  prudent  course,  and  faith- 
ful to  the  professional  opinions  of  staff  en- 
vironmentalists. 

Still,  was  quibbling  over  the  "zero  dis- 
charge" goal,  like  Mr.  Stans*  "go  slow" 
speeches,  worth  the  risk  of  the  administra- 
tion's being  thought  soft  on  pollution? 

If  there  is  any  danger  of  environmental 
backlash.  It  won't  appear  until  well  after 
the  coming  election.  In  the  meantime,  it 
would  be  too  bad  If  the  administration  lost 
its  credibility  on  the  environment  by  seem- 
ing too  solicitous  of  Its  business  constituen- 
cy— especially  since  the  economic  Impact  of 
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pollution  control,  all  things  considered,  will 
benefit  business  as  much  as  the  voting  pub- 
lic. 
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DAN  FLOOD  CAPTURES 
NEW  ORLEANS 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 8,  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
New  Orleans,  the  city  was  captured  not 
by  Andrew  Jackson,  but  by  my  own  col- 
league, Dan  Flood. 

He  gave  the  principal  address  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Louisiana  Histori- 
cal Society,  and  it  was,  indeed,  a  Dan 
Flood  night. 

Those  of  us  who  know  him  so  well  in 
the  House  are  aware  of  his  great  ability 
as  a  speaker.  His  text  was  excellent  and 
he  had  an  audience  of  awe. 

In  order  to  share  this  night  with  you, 
I  am  enclosing  the  text  of  his  speech  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
157th  Annivebsaby  of  the  Battle  of  New 

Orleans:  A  CENTtraY  and  a  Half  of  Peace- 
ful Understanding 

(By  Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood) 

A  century  and  a  half,  in  the  long  vistas  of 
recorded  history,  is  but  a  moment.  Yet  even 

so  brief  a  span  can  encompass  great  events. 

decisive   for   tlie   shaping   of   destiny.   Onr   OMvn 

tzDOBiooD   BoDnpJto   ooJopBoioc  \a   Quo  noora 

American  Republic  celebrates  In  five  years 
tbe     200tli     anniversary    of     Its     talr^ti toy     ttie 

standards  of  the  Pyramids  a  short  time  in- 

flecd.  yet  one  which  has  ^mtW  influenced 

the  world  community  In  Its  movement  to- 
ward liberty  and  Justice.  So  it  is  with  our 
remembrance  here    (tonight?)    of  the  Battle 

of  New  Orleans,  fought  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  Just  60  years  after  the  Revolution  while 
the  memory  of  that  struggle  was  still  fresh 

In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  people. 

There  Is  a  kind  of  tragic  glory  associated 
with  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  which,  in  a 
real  sense,  belongs  to  all  the  chronicles  of 
war  through  the  long  travail  of  history. 
Fought  after  the  signing  of  peace,  it  sym- 
bolizes in  a  special  way  the  futility  of  blood- 
Shed  among  men  and  nations.  And  yet,  in  as 
true  a  sense,  it  dramatizes  vividly  those  qual- 
ities of  courage,  faith,  and  loyalty  without 
which  nations  must  surely  perish,  qualities 
essential  to  the  arts  of  war  and  of  peace  alike. 

Moreover,  by  the  curious  and  Ironic  trans- 
mutations of  history.  It  marked  the  last  open 
conflict  between  this  Nation  and  the  ancient 
Mother-County,  and  signalled  the  coming  of 
an  era  of  good  feeling  which  has  lasted  to 
this  present  day.  Who  can  deny  that  the 
peace  which  has  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  for  over  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  has  been  a  crucial 
Ingredient  in  the  survival  of  civilization  it- 
self in  the  course  of  two  great  global  conflicts. 
And  who  can  deny  that  the  War  of  1812 — 
and  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans — ^served  to 
establish  the  unchallenged  Independence  of 
these  United  States,  even  as  it  Initiated  a  new 
mutuality  of  respect  between  this  Nation 
and  the  then  mighty  and  far-flung  British 
Empire. 

1  suppose  that  the  deepest  quest  and  yearn- 
ing of  all  peoples  in  the  world  today  is  for 
peace,  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  which  shall 
realize  the  vision  of  universal  prophets  and 
seers.  And  yet,  while  that  is  so,  there  is  also 
for  us  today  a  special  relevance  in  recalling 
the  spirit  of  those  who  fought  at  New  Orleans 
in  that  Christmas  and  New  Year  season  of 


1815-'18,  especially  in  an  age  of  affluence  and 
ease. 

We  live,  to  bt  sure.  In  troubled  times, 
marked  by  violence  at  home  and  abroad.  And 
yet  they  are  also  times  of  prosperity  for 
Americans  in  contrast  with  most  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  It  would  not  be  unfair  to 
suggest  that  we  are  far  from  mindful  as  a 
Nation  of  the  great  cost  at  which  our  heri- 
tage of  ordered  liberties  was  secured.  An  age 
of  technology  too  easily  helps  us  forget  the 
price  of  freedom  In  history. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  In  many 
respects  our  lives  are  too  easy.  The  answer  is 
not  to  regard  conveniences  as  evil,  but  to 
recognize  that  If  comfort  defines  the  bound- 
ary of  life,  something  precious  a:;d  e.%se:itlal 
to  our  humanity  has  been  lost.  Additional 
physical  conveniences  can  mean  that  our 
energy  and  time  are  made  available  for  more 
really  worthwhile  endeavors.  They  can  also 
meaii  that  by  laziness  we  can  sink  to  a  lower 
level  than  our  forebears.  For  we  have  to 
exert  ourselves  and  seek  out  things  we  be- 
lieve in  fighting  for,  otherwise  It  is  inevitable 
that  we  sink  down  in  comfort,  mSe  comfort. 
The  pioneer  had  no  choice  but  to  fight  the 
wilderness.  Most  of  us,  most  of  the  time  have 
a  choice.  The  easy  choice  Is  the  self-defeating 
one.  William  James  has  stated  this  matiex 
about  as  well  as  anybody: 

"If  this  life  be  not  a  real  fight,  in  which 
something  is  eternally  gained  for  the  universe 
by  success.  It  is  no  better  than  a  game  of 
private  theatricals  from  which  one  may 
withdraw  at  wiU.  But  it  feels  like  a  real 
fight — as  if  there  were  something  really  wild 
in  the  universe  which  we,  with  all  our  ideali- 
ties and  faithfulnesses  are  needed  to  re- 
deem: and  first  of  all  to  redeem  our  own 
hearts  from  atheisms  and  fears.  For  such  a 

half-wild,     lialf-saved     universe     our     nature 

l3  adapted."    iTfie   "WiZZ   to  Believe,   61) 

In  another  place,  he  wrrote  of  oxxr  need  to 
find     a     "moral     ec^ulvalent*'     for     "war,     "wnich 

would  call  forth  the  same  qualities  of  cour- 

ftge.  fldelifjf.  and  ew^i-ey  in  kekaii  ot  peace. 

The  world  cries  out — America  cries  out— 
for  those  who  will  fight  heroically  for  good: 

here  surely  Is  one  continuing  Icsson  WhlCH 

comes  to  us  from  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans 
today. 

This  then  is  the  first  thing  to  be  said :  The 

good  life  involves  fighting.  It  requires  strug- 
gle; it  encounters  opposition;  it  knows  the 
meaning  of  pain  and  defeat;  it  faces  danger. 
Any  number  of  commonplace  examples  come 
to  mind.  The  artist  must  put  up  a  genuine 
fight  before  he  masters  his  art.  and  in  all 
probability  the  fight  Is  never  over.  Often  this 
Is  not  merely  an  "up  and  onward"  attitude, 
but  hovers  over  some  brink,  such  as  Beetho- 
ven plainly  considering  suicide  at  the  time 
of  his  Second  Symphony,  or  Toulouse-Lau- 
trec hurt  beyond  endurance,  or  Whitman  re- 
viled, misunderstood,  banned.  On  a  lesser 

scale  the  student  must  struggle  to  learn 

all  "ten  easy  lessons"  methods  being  failures. 
On  a  larger  scale  the  mother  must  battle 
many  things  to  raise  her  children.  Indeed  it 
would  seem  to  be  that  anything  which  Is 
got  by  easy  means,  without  genuine  struggle, 
is  lost  in  the  process  or  turns  out  to  be  a 
fake. 

At  a  time  when  many  are  stressing  Inner 
calm  and  escapism  as  the  sum  and  substance 
of  life,  it  Is  highly  Important  that  we  see 
the  place  of  arduous  struggle.  The  kingdom 
of  God  Is  not  to  be  gained  by  ease  be  kept 
by  this  means.  Truth  Is  not  like  a  pillow. 
Count  Llchtenberg  came  far  closer  to  It  when 
he  said.  "You  can't  carry  the  torch  of  truth 
through  a  crowd  without  singeing  some- 
body's beard."  Any  worthwhile  attainment 
we  can  think  of  is  a  struggle  and  demands  at 
appropriate  times  a  fighting  spirit.  "Put  on 
the  whole  armour  of  God."  Contentment  Is  a 
part  of  that,  to  be  sure,  but  not  the  whole  of 
it.  We  must  also  be  able  to  stand  in  evil  days, 
"girt  about  with  truth,  and  having  on  the 
breastplate    of   righteousness  .  .  .  feet   shod 
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with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace  . . . 
taking  the  shield  of  faith  .  .  .  the  helmet 
of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit." 
I  need  hardly  labor  the  point  that  our 
day — and  our  Nation — offers  ample  opportu- 
nity for  that  heroism  of  the  spirit  which 
would  strive  to  redeem  the  time. 

Yet  heroism  alone  Is  not  enough.  General 
JacJcsou  himself  is  said  to  have  commented 
wryly  as  the  courage  of  despair  which  led 
General  Pakenham  to  his  death;  "When  our 
Intellect  fails  us.  we  have  to  become  heroes." 
I  suggest  that  by  intellect  General  Jackson 
meant  not  only  intelligence  but  moral  pur- 
pose and  sound  Judgment.  You  will  recall 
Admiral  Cochrane's  brash  toast  that  he 
would  eat  Christmas  dinner  in  New  Orleans! 
The  Olympic  champion  pole  vaulter,  Bob 
Richards,  made  the  point  when  somebody 
asked  him  if  he  prayed  before  the  meet: 
"Yes  .  .  .  ,  but  I  never  pray  to  win.  I  pray  to 
do  my  best."  Only  such  a  faith,  comparable 
to  the  spirit  of  those  who  defended  New 
Orleans  confident  that,  come  victory  or  de- 
feat, America  would  survive,  only  such  a 
faith,  that  can  take  the  possibility  of  defeat 
and  rise  again.  Is  adequate  for  the  tough 
flght  of  principle  and  against  evil  whether  in 
ourselves,  in  public  life,  or  in  the  world  at 
large. 

Every  time  I  read  the  story  of  David  and 
Goliath  I  am  reminded  once  again  that  it  is 
by  all  odds  among  my  favorite  stories  In  the 
Hebrew  Bible:  indeed,  it  has  universal  appeal. 
It  says  three  Important  things  to  us  today, 
things  pertinent  to  the  Battle  we  com- 
memorate and  to  contemporary  America.  The 
first  of  these  is  that  David  was  victorious 
because  he  fought  for  something  he  believed 
in.  Tlie  second  is  that  he  fought  with  the 
right  weapons.  And  the  third  is  that  the 
power  against  which  he  fought  proved  to  be 
much  less  great  than  it  had  appeared  to  be 
In  the  beginning. 

The  more  I  read  history  the  more  I  axn  Im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  It  is  the  cause 
that  usually  determines  the  outcome  of  a 
conflict.  The  greatest  strength  that  man  can 
bring  to  a  battle  is  the  conviction  that  what 
they  are  lighting  for  Is  right.  Many  centuries 
ago  a  handful  of  Greeks  succeeded  in  de- 
feating the  mighty  Persian  Empire,  not  be- 
cause they  were  richer  In  arms  or  men  or 
money  than  the  Persians,  but  because  they 
were  fighting:  for  a  cause.  They  were  fighting 
for  their  homes  and  families  and  for  the 
right  to  determine  their  own  destiny.  Against 
their  devotion  to  such  a  cause  the  Persians 
were  powerless. 

Each  year  we  celebrate  George  Washing- 
ton's birthday  and  we  remember  the  terrible 
winter  at  Valley  Forge.  The  men  who  en- 
dured Valley  Forge  endured  it  not  because 
they  thought  they  were  close  to  military 
victory.  They  were  all  but  defeated.  But 
they  knew  that  the  cause  for  which  they 
struggled  was  right.  And  because  they  be- 
lieved In  that  cause,  they  stuck  It  out  and 
the  victory  was  ultimately  theirs. 

In  our  own  time,  who  can  forget  the  mag- 
nificent courage  of  Britain  when  she  stood 
defenseless  and  alone  against  the  overwhel- 
ming might  of  the  Nazi  armies?  Yet  she 
never  for  a  moment  considered  giving  up, 
because  she  knew  that  she  fought  for  a 
cause — the  cause  of  human  dignity  and  de- 
cency and  freedom.  David  won  his  battle  be- 
cause he  was  fighting  for  a  cause. 

He  also  fought  with  the  right  weapons.  I 
think  one  of  the  most  charming  scenes  In 
all  literature  is  the  one  In  which  King  Saul 
tries  to  buckle  the  slender  boy  Into  armor 
that  Is  too  big  for  him.  He  puts  on  him  a 
coat  of  mall  and  a  helmet  of  bronze,  and 
gives  him  a  heavy  sword  and  a  shield.  And 
when  David  tries  to  walk  In  all  this  equip- 
ment he  cannot.  The  armor  Is  more  of  a 
hindrance  than  a  help.  So  he  unbuckles  It 
and  takes  it  oB.  He  has  no  need  for  such 
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armor,  he  knows  better  how  to  fight  without 
It.  He  knows  the  weapons  with  which  he  can 
prevail.  As  he  says  to  the  king,  "A  slingshot 
and  a  stone  can  kill  a  lion  and  a  bear;  If 
they  can  kill  lions  and  bears,  they  can  also 
kill  Goliath  of  Gath."  There  is  deep  wisdom 
in  that.  Goliath,  with  all  his  heavy  armor, 
was  no  match  for  the  nimble  David.  David 
was  free  to  move  swiftly,  while  Goliath  pro- 
vided a  standing  target. 

How  many  examples  of  that  does  history 
afford.  Think  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  that 
vast  fleet  of  lumbering  hulks,  being  harried 
to  death  in  the  Channel  by  the  tiny,  swift 
English  ships  that  darted  among  them  and 
cut  them  to  pieces.  Think  of  the  PT  boats 
of  World  War  II.  tiny  speedboats  of  ply- 
wood that  could  dart  in  and  deliver  a  dead- 
ly torpedo  against  an  armor-plated  warship. 
David  knew  that  if  he  chose  the  kind  of 
weapons  that  Goliath  used,  the  advantage 
woiUd  be  with  Goliath.  So  he  used  his  own 
weapons. 

David  also  knew  that  he  was  armed  with 
more  than  a  sling  and  some  pebbles.  He  had 
a  secret  weapon  as  well.  He  said  to  Goliath, 
"You  come  to  me  with  a  sword  and  a  spear 
and  a  shield,  but  I  come  to  you  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel." 
That  was  David's  real  weapon,  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  was  fighting  for  God. 

The  last  thing  the  story  has  to  say  it  says 
in  a  single  line:  "When  the  PhiUstlnes  saw 
that  their  champion  was  dead,  they  turned 
and  fled." 

So  the  story  of  David  and  Goliath  speaks 
to  tis  as  we  struggle  against  our  own  modern- 
day  Goliatlis:  it  tells  us  that  we  have  iioth- 
ing  to  fear  if  our  cause  be  just  and  our 
weapons  honorable.  It  also  tells  us  that  the 
most  powerful  foe  can  be  overcome. 

The  most  poignant  and  moving  Inscription 
at  the  Concord  bridge  was  written  by  James 
Russell  Lowell  to  honor  the  British  dead — a 
tribute  by  an  American  poet-patriot  to  a 
fallen  enemy: 
"They  came  three  thousand  miles  and  died 

To  keep  the  past  upon  its  throne; 
Unheard,  across  the  ocean  wide, 

Their  English  mother  made  her  moan." 

These  lines  apply  with  even  greater  power 
to  the  Battle  at  New  Orleans  with  its  aston- 
ishing disparity  in  casualties.  They  remind 
us  of  the  essential  humanity  of  the  soldier, 
under  whatever  flag  he  may  serve. 

May  our  solemn  remembrance  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  New  Orleans,  move  us  all  to  a  new 
dedication  to  America  and  the  Ideals  which 
she  has  embodied  during  the  brief  span  of 
her  National  life.  May  we  fight  manfully  for 
all  that  Is  worth  fighting  for,  continually  re- 
minding ourselves  that  the  weapons  of  the 
good  fight  must  ultimately  be  spiritual  and 
prepare  the  way  for  peace.  Then  and  only 
then  shall  we  find  God — alive,  real,  often 
seemingly  defeated,  yet  ultimately  victorious, 
for  in  the  words  of  Lowell. 
".  .  .  behind  the  dim  unknown, 

Standeth  God  within  the  shadow, 
Keeping  watch  above  his  own." 


HENRY  AV^A  WONG,  "MAYOR"  OF 
HONOLULU'S  CHINATOWN  REC- 
OGNIZED FOR  HALF  CENTURY  OF 
SERVICE 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  last  holiday  period,  a  very  good 
friend  of  mine  and  one  of  Hawaii's  most 
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beloved  citizens,  Henry  Awa  Wong,  the 
longtime  unofficial  "mayor"  of  the  color- 
ful Chinatown  district  of  Honolulu,  was 
publicly  recognized  by  Gov.  John  A. 
Burns  of  Hawaii  for  his  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
tural development  of  the  island  State. 

Mr.  Wong,  the  son  of  immigrant 
Chinese  parents,  began  his  distinguished 
business  career  around  the  turn  of  the 
century  in  his  father's  general  store  on 
the  island  of  Kauai,  which  happens  to 
be  my  birthplace.  Now  the  owner  of  one 
of  Hawaii's  most  famous  Chinese  res- 
taurants and  a  director  of  the  Liberty 
Bank  of  Honolulu,  he  has  been  blessed  by 
great  personal  success.  However,  he  has 
never  forgotten  his  humble  beginnings 
and,  for  more  than  50  years,  he  has  tire- 
lessly devoted  himself  to  the  welfare  of 
less  fortunate  citizens  in  Honolulu's 
Chinatown  and  throughout  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Wong's  greatest 
and  most  lasting  achievement  is  the 
shining  example  he  has  established  for 
those  of  us  elected  to  public  office  and 
for  the  youth  of  Hawaii.  With  the 
thought  that  my  colle.igues  will  find  Mr. 
Wong's  story  of  interest,  I  am  submitting 
for  the  Record  a  copy  of  Governor 
Burns'  proclamation  saluting  Mr.  Wong 
for  his  long  service  as  "mayor"  of  China- 
town and  a  newspaper  summary  of  the 
event  which  appeared  in  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  of  December  28,  1071: 
A  Proclamation 

Bom  of  Immigrant  Chinese  parents  in 
Waikikl  at  a  time  when  that  district  was 
Known  largely  for  its  banana  fields  and  duck 
pond-s,  Mr.  Wong  was  educated  at  schools 
on  Kauai  and  at  Mid-Pacific  Institute.  He 
was  first  exposed  to  merchandising  and  busi- 
ness through  his  father's  gerieral  store  and 
shoe  manufactttring  shop  on  Kauai. 

After  gaining  further  experience  as  a  dry 
goods  clerk  and  buyer,  Mr.  Wong  soon  struck 
out  on  his  own  in  business  In  Honolulu, 
Over  the  years,  he  has  branched  out  Into  a 
wide  range  of  business  activities  in  Hawaii, 
many  of  them  involving  the  economic  life  of 
Honolulu's  famed  Clilnatown  District.  Per- 
haps the  most  widely  known  of  his  many 
endeavors  is  Wo  Pat  Chop  Suey,  which  is 
virtually  synonymous  with  Chinese  cuisine 
In  Hawaii. 

In  addition  to  his  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  the  economic  development  of  our 
State.  Mr.  Wong  has  always  given  generously 
of  his  time  and  his  personal  resources  to 
countless  numbers  of  cultural  and  civic  or- 
ganizations and  as  patron  to  many  charitable 
endeavors.  As  an  example.  It  was  largely 
through  Mr.  Wong's  initiative  that  the  Nar- 
cissus Festival  has  come  to  be  staged  an- 
nually as  one  of  Honolulu's  most  popular 
cultural  celebrations. 

It  is  singularly  appropriate,  then,  that 
public  recognition  be  made  of  the  innumer- 
able and  widespread  contributions  Mr. 
Wong  has  made  to  the  total  enrichment  of 
our  society,  of  the  valuable  part  he  has 
played  in  the  development  of  all  our  eco- 
nomic, political,  social,  and  cultural  Institu- 
tions, and  of  the  shining  example  he  has 
set  as  a  civic  leader  and  as  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  Hawaii  Nel. 

Now,  therefore.  I.  John  A.  Burns,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  am  pleased  to 
extend  this  recognition  to  Mr.  Henry  Awa 
Wong,  mayor  of  Chinatown,  Honolulu,  and  to 
extend  to  him  the  fondest  Aloha  of  all  his  fel- 
low citizens  for  the  Inspiration  he  has  given 
to  the  people  of  Hawaii. 
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[Prom  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  Dec.  28, 
1971] 

Title  "Official"  for  Henet  Wong 

(By  Beverly  Creamer) 

Henry  Awa  Wong  became  the  official  "may- 
or" of  Chinatown  yesterday  without  ever 
running  for  office. 

It  ended  his  50-year-career  as  "unofficial 
mayor  of  Chinatown."  The  title  was  given 
him  back  in  the  1920s  by  the  then  Mayor 
John  H.  Wilson,  and  it  has  stuck. 

In  a  ceremony  at  the  State  Capitol,  Gov. 
John  A.  Burns  presented  the  76-year-old 
entrepreneur,  businessman  and  restaurateur 
with  a  plaque  and  a  proclamation  honoring 
him  as  a  "shining  example"  of  a  civic  leader 
and  distinguished  citizen. 

Wong  was  bom  In  Walklkl  Just  before  the 
turn  of  the  century.  His  father,  a  Chinese 
Immigrant,  grew  bananas  for  a  living  In  the 
swampy  land  of  Walklkl.  Tiring  of  that,  the 
older  Wong  moved  his  family  to  Kauai  and 
opened  a  general  store  in  Hanapepe. 

Wiien  young  Henry  was  old  enough  to 
work,  he  started  as  a  drygoods  clerk  In  a  de- 
partment store  in  Walmea,  Kauai.  He  was 
rapidly  promoted  to  head  clerk  and  buyer, 
but  decided  to  come  to  Honolulu. 

Shortly  after  World  War  I  he  opened  Hono- 
lulu's first  five  and  dime  store — Kam  Variety 
Store — in  partnership   with   C.  Kam  Moon. 

Though  there  have  been  some  failures  and 
disappointments,  his  career  from  then  on 
reads  like  the  biography  of  a  tycoon: 

Senior  vice-president  of  Liberty  Bank; 
president  and  general  manager  of  Wo  Pat 
Ltd.,  United  Investment,  Ltd.  and  Pacific  In- 
surance Co.;  director  of  Kalakaua  Investment 
Co.  and  Kona  Land  Investment;  part-owner 
of  tlie  famous  Walklkl  restaurant  Lau  Yee 
Chal;  owner  of  "Hawaiian  Oke  and  Liquors 
Ltd.,"  a  brewery;  president  of  the  United 
Chinese  Society,  the  Chinese  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  United  Chinese  Society  .  .  . 
The  list  is  endless. 

In  1967  the  elder  Wong  officially  retired  as 
president  and  general  manager  of  Wo  Pat 
Ltd.,  his  last  major  business  enterprise. 


STATE  BAR  UNDER  ATTACK 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
concerted  attack  on  the  integrity  of  the 
State  judicial  systems  has  been  mounted 
in  the  form  of  the  suggestion  that  State 
bar  examinations  be  abolished. 

Should  such  an  innovation  come  to 
pass,  the  U.S.  legal  profession  would  move 
further  and  further  down  the  road  to  the 
inevitable  uniform  code  of  law  applicable 
across  the  Nation. 

The  danger  of  such  an  event  actually 
occurring  is  evident  in  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  American  Bar  Association 
that  a  national  bar  examination  be  sub- 
stituted in  lieu  of  State  examinations. 

Another  national  legal  organization, 
the  National  Bar  Association,  actually 
opposes  this  recommendation  of  the 
American  Bar  as  furthering  the  cause 
of  discrimination  against  the  black  mi- 
nority. 

In  lieu  of  bar  examinations,  the  Na- 
tional Bar  Association  would  admit  any 
student  who  has  graduated  from  an  ac- 
credited law  school  to  the  bar  of  the 
State  in  which  the  school  is  located.  At 
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face  value,  this  is  a  reasonable  sugges- 
tion; however,  it  is  based  on  the  false 
assumption  that  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion in  every  accredited  law  school  is 
equivalent.  TWs  is  patently  not  the  case ; 
neither  does  the  National  Bar  Associa- 
tion make  it  clear  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  agency  accrediting  the  school.  What 
would  inevitably  result,  is  a  national  ac- 
creditation body  that  would  itself  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  a  national  code  of  law 
applicable  in  every  State. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  na- 
tional legal  organizations  have  placed 
their  considerable  power  behind  the  no- 
tion that  bar  examinations  be  abolished. 
Neither  justice  nor  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  could  benefit  from  this. 

The  alternative  is  a  national  uniform 
code  of  law  applicable  in  every  State — a 
situation  that  would  effectively  destroy 
the  integrity  of  a  State  judicial  system. 

I  ask  that  a  related  article  from  the 
December  1971  issue  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Journal  be  included  at 
tliis  point. 

The  article  follows : 

Do  Bar  Examinations  Serve  a  Useful 
Purpose? 

(By  Edward  P.  Bell.  President,  National  Bar 
Association ) 

The  National  Bar  Association  In  1970  by 
unanimous  vote  of  Its  delegates  passed  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  abolition  of  state  bar 
examinations.  The  chief  and  most  compelling 
reason  for  that  resolution  was  the  extraordi- 
narily high  mortality  rate  among  black  appli- 
cants across  the  nation  and  the  honest  belief 
that  discrimination  was  playing  a  major  role 
In  producing  that  high  mortality  rate.  As 
President  of  the  National  Bar  Association.  I 
carried  this  message  across  the  land  with  re- 
sults that  were  nothing  short  of  startling. 

Without  exception,  of  the  many  persons 
with  whom  I  spoke,  none  was  able  to  say 
whether  his  bar  examination  was  designed  to 
measure  an  applicant's  achievement  or  his 
aptitude.  There  were.  In  fact,  many  who  de- 
clared that  they  were  sure  their  examination 
tested  neither  of  the  two.  This  Is  likewise  the 
case  in  my  home  state.  An  eminent  law  pro- 
fessor from  one  of  our  Michigan  law  schools 
has  stated  without  equivocation  that  the 
Michigan  bar  examination  is  designed  to  test 
only  one  thing,  knowledge  of  Michigan  law. 
I  would  never  concede  that  as  serving  a  use- 
ful purpose. 

With  few  exceptions,  state  boards  of  bar 
examiners  Justify  their  reason  for  being  by 
saying.  "We  give  the  bar  examination  to 
weed  out  those  who  are  not  qualified  to  prac- 
tice or  those  who  do  not  meet  a  certain 
professional  level  of  competence."  They  gen- 
erally go  about  their  duties  by  administering 
a  three-day  examination  In  a  variety  of  legal 
subjects  to  a  rather  large  group  of  potential 
lawyers.  Those  papers  ultimately  are  read  by 
them,  or  In  some  Instances  by  a  reader,  and 
a  passing  or  failing  grade  Is  attached  to  each 
question.  If  the  applicant  passes  enough 
questions,  theoretically  he  will  be  admitted 
to  practice.  If  he  fails  too  many  questions, 
barring  a  successful  appeal  In  those  states 
that  provide  that  remedy,  he  must  return  to 
write  the  examination  again.  If  he  Is  eligible 
to  take  It. 

At  first  blush,  there  appears  to  be  nothing 
wrong  with  this  procedure.  Therefore,  the 
conclusion  might  be  that  bar  examinations 
do  serve  a  useful  purpose — preventing  those 
applicants  who  are  not  qualified  from  prac- 
ticing law.  That  would  appear  to  be  a  noble 
purpose.  Yet.  In  my  Judgment,  this  position 
cannot  withstand  close  scrutiny.  By  what 
process  of  reasoning  can  we  determine  that 
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a  bar  examiner,  usually  a  practicing  lawyer 
and  not  an  academician,  has  more  expertise 
through  reading  an  examination  written  In 
three  days  than  a  law  school  that  has  pro- 
duced the  same  applicant  over  a  period  of 
three  years? 

The  answer  is  clear.  The  law  school  that 
has  had  an  Intimate  association  with  the  stu- 
dent for  at  least  three  years  Is  in  a  better 
position  to  observe  his  achievements  and  de- 
termine his  competence.  Most  bar  examiners, 
although  their  test  is  of  three  days'  duration, 
never  have  any  contact  at  all  with  the  stu- 
dent save  for  the  three  or  four  hours  on  the 
day  his  paper  Is  written. 

Bar  examiners  are  not  gods  and  have  not 
been  blessed  with  infallibility.  It  is  difficult 
to  Imagine  how  they  could  be  given  pre- 
cedence over  tlie  law  schools.  To  permit  tiie 
examination  given  by  the  bar  examiner  to 
outweigh  everything  a  student  has  done  in 
law  scliool  is  an  anomaly.  Why  should  the  re- 
sults of  three  days  ever  tip  the  scales  against 
the  results  of  three  years?  It  is  even  more  one 
sided  than  that.  An  applicant  need  have  only 
one  bad  day  on  the  bar  examination  to  offset 
all  the  successful  work  he  has  accomplislied 
In  three  years  of  law  school  and  the  other 
two  days  of  that  examination. 

The  Inescapable  conclusion  Is  that  the 
legal  profession  does  not  have  faith  in  its 
lavv  schools.  This  is  a  major  Indictment  of  our 
law  schools  but  one.  I  feel,  that  Is  spurious. 
Law  schools  are  not  on  a  by-the-number 
basis;  their  accreditation  Is  not  based  on  the 
number  of  students  graduated.  Some  scru- 
tiny may  be  given  to  the  number  of  their 
graduates  who  pass  the  bar  examination, 
but  this  would  be  a  rather  compelling  reason 
for  not  graduating  those  whose  qualifications 
are  obviously  lacking. 

The  successful  practice  of  law  is  charac- 
terized by  a  willingness  to  devote  time  and 
energy  to  counseling  clients  and  to  the  prep- 
aration of  lawsuits.  I  have  been  both  a  prac- 
ticing lawyer  and  a  trial  Judge,  and  I  know 
that  it  can  be  predicted  almost  without  ex- 
ception that  in  any  given  case,  where  there 
is  a  legitimate  controversy,  the  better  pre- 
pared lawyer  will  prevail.  That  preparation 
takes  place  in  the  law  library  or  the  quiet  of 
one's  own  study  where  sound  legal  reasoning 
can  be  fashioned  into  trial  methodology.  One 
of  the  most  Important  ingredients  is  time 
and  the  willingness  to  spend  it  in  order  to  be 
ready.  Research  must  be  exhaustive  and  the 
latest  pronouncement  of  the  law  must  be 
recorded  so  that  they  may  be  presented  in 
orderly  fashion  for  the  trial  Judge  or  the  ap- 
pellate court.  If  It  appears  that  I  have  be- 
labored this  point,  I  have  done  so  deliberately. 

at  best  examination  is  a  memory  test 
I  want  to  show  that  the  bar  examination 
Is  totally  unrelated  to  what  I  have  described 
as  the  successful  practice  of  law.  At  best,  the 
examination  is  a  test  of  one's  memory,  and 
no  lawyer.  If  he's  worth  anything,  will  go 
Into  a  trial  depending  on  his  memory  to 
carry  him  through.  Yet  the  bar  examination 
seeks  to  substitute  a  good  memory  for  the 
calm.  cool,  reflective  reasonlne  that  good 
lawj'ers  employ  without  regard  to  a  twenty- 
minute  time  limit  on  the  answer.  One's 
ability  to  remember,  no  matter  how  good, 
will  never  equal  the  well -prepared  trial  brief 
complete  with  the  latest  citations.  A  trial 
Judge  finds  a  trial  brief  a  good  deal  more 
persuasive  than  he  does  the  lawyer  who  con- 
stantly shoots  from  the  hip  with  random  ci- 
tations, even  if  thpv  are  accurate. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  bar  examination  Is 
to  eliminate  those  who  are  professionally 
Incompetent  how  then  can  that  competence 
be  measured  if  memory  takes  precedence  over 
preparation  and  -.'xecution?  Can  It  be  that 
the  general  public,  after  all.  is  the  best  se- 
lector of  who  should  be  lawyers?  It  is  not  by 
accident  that  certain  lawyers  thrive  and  do 
well;  It  Is  because  In  the  marketplace  they 
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have  set  a  high  standard  of  professionalism 
while  at  the  same  time  malntalnng  the  pvir- 
sult  of  excellence.  That's  the  kind  of  lawyer 
the  public  seeks,  particularly  those  who  can 
afford  them,  and  the  sector  of  the  public 
that  can't  is  entitled  to  nothing  less.  It  is 
Important,  moreover,  to  recognize  that  even 
If  the  purpose  of  the  examination  is  to  deter- 
mine competence,  that  purpose  has  not  been 
accomplished.  There  are  many  grossly  incom- 
petent lawyers  practicing  law  to  day  who 
have  passed  a  bar  examination  that  failed  to 
eliminate  them  ind  to  prevent  them  from 
practicing  on  an  unsuspecting  public.  Curi- 
ously, the  Incompetent  ones  known  to  me 
are  anything  but  successful,  financially  or 
otherwise.  For  some  reason,  the  world  of 
clients  does  not  oeat  a  path  to  their  doors. 
There  Is  some  notion  that  the  bar  exami- 
nation is  sacrosanct.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  To  abolish  the  bar  ex- 
Imlnation  has  been  Interpreted  by  some 
uninformed  persons  as  the  lowering  of  pro- 
fessional standards.  One  columnist  has  de- 
scribed it  as  opening  the  flood  gates  for  a 
group  of  Incompetent  lawyers  to  prey  upon 
the  public  and  to  take  advantages  of  them, 
but  this  position  does  not  lend  Itself  to  close 
analysis.  Indeed,  there  are  four  states  which 
have  no  bar  examinations  at  all  for  students 
who  have  been  graduated  from  one  of  their 
state's  accredited  law  schools. 

There  are  some  very  cogent  reasons  why 
bar  examinations  really  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose. A  successful  candidate  for  the  English 
Bar  wrote:  "The  examination  is  intellectually 
worthless,  as  well  as  being  academically  very 
poor.  It  really  was  Just  a  question  of  how 
many  facts  one  could  cram  in  the  months 
before  the  examination  and  then  put  down 
on  paper  in  the  examination  room."  That 
describes  every  bar  examination  I  know.  And 
we  permit  members  of  the  practicing  bar  to 
serve  as  examiners  and  administer  the  ex- 
amination. It  was  Justice  Black  who  com- 
mented In  a  recent  case:  "The  right  of  a 
lawyer  to  practice  cannot  be  left  to  the 
mercies  of  his  prospective  or  present  com- 
petitors." 

BLACK    MORTALrrV    RATE   HIGHER  THAN   WHITE 

There  is  another  reason  that  I  oppose  bar 
examinations,  and  it  has  to  do  with  discrimi- 
nation of  blacks  and  other  minorities  who 
seek  access  to  the  proud  profession  for  which 
we  express  so  consummate  a  love.  In  my 
Judgment,  the  bar  examination  has  long  been 
and  still  continues  to  be  a  device  by  which 
certain  applicants,  mainly  blacks,  are  pre- 
vented from  practicing  law.  Many  persons 
have  known  for  a  long  time  that  this  was 
the  case  or  they  had  strong  suspicions. 
They  must  have  known  that  blacks  were 
experiencing  a  mortality  rate  two  and  three 
times  that  of  their  white  counterparts — In 
some  instances,  even  higher.  Surely  they 
must  have  known  that  blacks  would  cry  out 
one  day  for  retribution  and  that  those  cries 
would  take  the  form  of  lawsuits  calling  for 
an  end  to  an  examination  alleged  to  be, 
among  other  things,  unconstitutional.  A  law- 
suit is  pending  In  Michigan  on  that  very 
ground,  and  a  similar  lawsuit  Is  on  file  In 
Georgia. 

The  legal  profession  should  be  shocked  by 
the  report  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar  Associa- 
tion's Special  Committee  on  Pennsylvania 
Bar  Admission  Procedures,  of  which  Peter  J. 
Llcouras,  professor  of  law  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  was  chairman.  The  re- 
port, "Racial  Discrimination  In  Administra- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Examination", 
was  published  in  44  Temple  Law  Quarterly 
146  (1971). 

The  Llcouras  committee  stated  three  gen- 
eral conclusions:  (1)  that  certain  practices 
raised  the  "strongest  presumption"  that 
blacks  "are  Indeed  discriminated  against  un- 
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der  the  procedures  used"  in  Pennsylvania; 
(2)  that  certain  "examination  practices 
(standards  and  procedures)  raise  a  serious 
presumption  that  a  not  Insubstantial  num- 
ber cf  all  candidates  (without  regard  to 
race)  have  been  delayed  or  deprived  of  ad- 
mission to  the  Bar  through  unequal  or  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  actions"  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Board  of  Law  Examiners:  and  (3) 
that  a  "thorough  review  of  the  bar  examina- 
tion process  (participants,  standards  and 
procedures)  raises  grave  doubts  concerning 
the  validity  of  the  Pennsylvania  bar  exami- 
nation for  graduates  of  law  schools  on  the 
approved  list  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion." 

Since  1930.  the  Llcouras  committee  found, 
there  has  been  a  yearly  average  of  four  blacks 
admitted  to  practice  law,  and  In  one  ten-year 
period  from  1933  to  1943  not  one  black  was 
admitted.  From  1955  to  1970  eighty-three 
blacks  passed  the  bar  examination  compared 
to  7,300  whites  during  the  same  period. 
There  were  10.790  white  papers  compared  to 
306  black  papers.  The  white  pass  rate  was 
almost  70  per  cent,  while  the  black  past  rate 
was  less  than  30  per  cent.  The  committee 
almost  70  per  cent,  while  the  black  pass  rate 
for  all  white  applicants  was  over  more  than 
98  per  cent,  and  the  eventual  pass  rate  for 
the  black  applicants  was  60  per  cent.  This 
prompted  the  committee  to  issue  the  follow- 
ing statement:  "Statistical  evidence  demon- 
strates that  a  grossly  disproportionate  per- 
centage of  blacks  fall  each  examination,  and 
there  is  lacking  any  available  hypothesis 
other  than  race  by  which  we  can  explain 
these  proportions." 

And  so  it  is  In  state  after  state.  The 
Michigan  bar  examination  results  released 
last  spring  showed  three  of  eighteen  black 
aspirants  were  successful,  or  roughly  16  per 
cent  compared  to  71  per  cent  for  white  aspir- 
ants. Maryland  published  Its  results  a  week 
later,  and  only  one  of  seventeen  blacks  man- 
aged to  pass.  Virginia  managed  to  pass  none 
of  seven  at  Its  last  examination.  Arizona 
passed  one  of  three  black  applicants  at  Its 
last  examination,  but  then  there  are  only 
five  black  lawyers  in  Arizona.  It  has  been 
alleged  the  state's  quota  is  one  per  year. 

One  of  the  questions  most  often  put  to 
me  Is  how  to  bar  examiners  discriminate, 
especially  since  everything  is  done  by  a  num- 
ber. First,  let  me  pay  tribute  to  the  many 
bar  examiners  across  the  country  who  are,  in 
fact,  free  from  any  discriminatory  Impulses. 
This  is  not  a  blanket  indictment  of  all  bar 
examiners,  but  there  are  those  who  fall  with- 
in the  thrust  of  the  sword,  and  for  them  I 
have  no  praise,  only  contempt. 

HOW  SOME  BAR  EXAMINERS  DISCRIMINATE 

Of  course,  no  bar  examiner  Is  going  to 
leave  a  signed  affidavit  lying  around  In  which 
he  confesses  his  mischief.  If  that  is  the 
proof  positive  that  must  be  shown  in  order 
to  establish  discrimination,  we  might  as  well 
become  ostrlchs  and  bury  our  heads  In  the 
saiid.  Lawyers  are  taught  that  a  given  set  of 
facts  can  give  rise  to  what  Is  known  in  law 
as  a  permissible  Inference.  Sometimes  the 
circumstances  are  so  strong  that  they  may 
be  considered  as  a  presumption.  Such  a  pre- 
sumption exists  in  the  matter  of  blacks  being 
discriminated  against  on  bar  examinations. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  a  bar  ex- 
aminer bent  on  mischief  can  accomplish  his 
purpose.  The  first  and  most  insidious  practice 
Is  to  announce  publicly  to  all  candidates  for 
admission  that  no  names  will  be  used  on  the 
examination  pap)ers,  only  a  number  assigned 
by  the  examiners.  Long  before  the  applicant 
receives  his  number  he  is  required  to  submit 
a  picture.  Why?  The  answer  most  frequently 
given  is:  "So  that  the  applicant  does  not  have 
a  ringer  take  the  examination  for  him,"  But 
if  a  ringer  took   the  examination,   the  ex- 
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amlner  would  never  know  since,  presumably, 
they  would  look  exactly  alike.  In  populous 
states,  moreover,  what  examiner  goes  around 
checkir.g  pictures  against  candidates? 

Following  the  picture,  there  is  generally 
oral  Interview  by  the  character  and  fitness 
committee  or  one  that  may  be  similarly 
named.  This  committee  of  the  Bar,  not  the 
bar  examiners,  talk  to  the  applicant  and  for- 
ward a  report  to  the  state  admitting  author- 
ity, which  may  contain  anything  from  desig- 
nation of  race  to  hobbles.  The  Information 
contained  In  this  report  may  at  any  time  be 
correlated  to  the  master  list  that  contains  the 
applicant's  name  and  number.  The  master 
list  itself  is  the  subject  of  some  criticism.  In 
Pennsylvania  it  was  said  to  be  locked  under 
key.  but  the  committee  saw  several  copies  of 
It  in  the  examiners'  offices  during  the  time 
the  bar  examination  was  being  given.  There 
is  no  provision  generally  to  prevent  bar 
examiners  from  ascertaining  the  names  of 
the  applicants  prior  to  the  time  the  examina- 
tions are  graded  and  the  results  announced. 
Even  if  the  master  list  Is  kept  secure,  the 
biased  examiner  need  only  to  memorize  a 
few  of  the  numbers  on  the  papers  as  they 
are  turned  In,  to  record  them  and  to  grade 
accordingly.  Sometimes  It  is  not  that  difficult. 
In  some  states  bar  examinations  are  given 
where  the  desks  or  seats  are  numbered  con- 
secutively with  a  large  card  prominently  dis- 
played on  the  desk  Indicating  the  number. 
That  number  is  the  candidate's  examination 
number.  With  relatively  few  blacks  taking 
bar  examinations,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imag- 
ine how  a  black  could  get  the  notion  that 
he  was  anything  but  anonymous. 

Discrimination  also  takes  place  in  the 
actual  grading  of  papers.  For  example,  in 
Pennsylvania  it  was  discovered  that  75  per 
cent  of  those  applicants  who  took  the  ex- 
amination passed  with  a  flat  grade  of  seventy, 
the  minimum  passing  grade.  Further  inquiry 
disclosed  that  most  cf  those  papers  reached 
seventy  after  a  rereading  by  the  examiners. 
During  the  process  of  rereading,  certain  of 
the  candidates'  personal  data  were  available 
to  the  examiner,  such  as  law  school  attended, 
number  of  times  examination  taken,  etc.  It 
was  concluded  there  was  ample  opportunity 
to  match  the  applicant's  name  and  number. 
In  Arizona  the  complaint  of  one  black  appli- 
cant was  that  his  grades,  which  originally 
were  passing  grades,  had  been  visibly  changed 
to  lower  grades,  causing  him  to  fall. 

Those  states  that  do  not  provide  the  right 
of  appeal  cause  a  widespread  belief  that  some 
form  of  discrimination  is  present,  since  all 
the  proceedings  are  secret  and  an  applicant 
has  no  recourse. 

Consider  also  that  in  the  forty-six  states 
that  give  a  bar  examination,  plus  the  District 
of  Columbia,  there  are  only  four  black  bar 
examiners,  two  of  whom  are  In  the  District. 
The  absence  of  black  bar  examiners  certainly 
creates  the  Impression  that  it  is  a  white- 
controlled,   white-oriented  system. 

Let  me  put  it  another  way.  Why  does  a 
black  law  student  who  has  successfully  com- 
pleted all  his  courses  through  high  school, 
college  and  law  school  suddenly  find  that  he 
Is  unable  to  pass  that  one  final  examination 
that  permits  him  to  engage  In  his  chosen  pro- 
fession? I  don't  suggest  there  should  be  no 
black  faUures  at  the  examination,  but  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  that  the  failures  will 
embrace  such  enormous  proportions.  The 
black  law  student  has  gone  to  the  same  school 
as  his  white  counterpart  and  has  taken  the 
same  courses.  He  has  written  the  same  ex- 
aminations and  has  passed  them.  He  only 
fails  the  bar  examination.  This  prompted  a 
white  Judge  from  Pennsylvania  to  remark 
about  blacks,  "But  they  don't  read  quickly; 
they  don't  think  quickly."  Which  prompts  me 
to  remark,  "How  do  you  think  he  arrived  at 
the  point  to  take  a  bar  examination?" 
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ALTERNATIVES  TO  THE  BAR  EXAMINATION 

What  are  the  alternatives  to  the  bar  exami- 
nation? The  National  Bar  Association  pro- 
poses without  reservation  that  completion  of 
an  accredited  law  school  within  a  state  would 
and  should  entitle  that  person  to  practice  law 
Within  that  state.  This  practice  Is  now  em- 
ployed in  Wisconsin,  Montana,  West  Virginia 
and  Mississippi.  Certification  to  practice  law 
by  academicians  heeds  Justice  Black's  warn- 
ing. This  plan  also  would  have  the  effect  of 
Inducing  our  law  schools  to  maintain  certain 
quality  levels.  Each  school  would  strive  to 
maintain  Its  accreditation.  The  National  Bar 
Association  views  this  as  the  most  desirable 
approach  to  the  problem  of  bar  examinations. 

Another  alternative  to  the  bar  examination 
Is  that  some  form  of  clinical  legal  education 
program  be  included  In  all  law  school  curri- 
cula. The  obvious  advantage  of  this  would  be 
to  acquaint  the  budding  lawyer  with  the 
practical  aspects  of  the  practice  of  law.  The 
clinical  approach  to  teaching  has  consider- 
able merit  and  should  be  employed  In  the  last 
year  of  law  school.  A  student  could  be  as- 
signed to  a  private  law  firm,  a  public  or  pri- 
vate defender  office,  a  neighborhood  legal 
services  office,  a  prosecuting  attorney's  office 
or  even  to  courts  to  serve  as  law  clerks  to 
Judges.  That  kind  of  exposure  is  far  more 
beneficial  to  the  graduating  senior  than  a 
continuation  of  the  sterile  casebook  approach 
to  legal  knowledge  that  surrounds  the  law 
school  classroom.  The  student,  upon  sviccess- 
ful  completion  of  his  academic  studies  and 
serving  one  year  in  a  clinical  legal  education 
program,  would  then  be  eligible  to  practice 
law. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  recom- 
mended a  national  bar  examination  In  lieu  of 
state  examinations.  As  currently  proposed.  It 
does  not  provide  the  safeguards  needed  to  en- 
sure against  discriminatory  practices.  For  one 
thing.  It  would  permit  the  state  to  give  Its 
own  examination  following  the  national  ex- 
amination. The  last  thing  an  applicant  needs 
is  to  take  two  examinations.  The  National 
Bar  Association  would  have  to  be  satisfied 
that  a  significant  number  of  black  examiners 
were  present  on  the  national  board,  so  that 
one  would  not  simply  remove  the  ogre  of  dis- 
crimination from  the  state  to  the  national 
level.  We  are  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  a  na- 
tional bar  examination  would  eliminate  those 
state  bar  examiners  bent  on  mischief.  But 
wouldn't  some  of  those  same  examiners  be 
administering  the  national  examination? 

The  time  has  come  for  the  organized  Bar 
to  recognize  that  the  grievances  of  which  I 
complain  are  legitimate  and  require  redress. 
Abolition  of  the  bar  examination  would  not 
lower  professional  standards,  and  since 
whites  have  such  a  high  final  passing  rate. 
It  would  not  materially  affect  or  reduce  the 
number  of  white  practitioners.  If  anything, 
the  elimination  of  the  examination  would 
Increase  the  number  of  black  lawyers  In  this 
country.  Since  we  currently  are  less  than  4 
per  cent  of  the  total  numbers  of  lawyers,  can 
anyone  honestly  oppose  an  Increase  In  this 
percentage?  One  of  the  goals  of  the  orga- 
nized Bar  Is  to  Increase  minority  participa- 
tion. So  long  as  there  are  bar  examinations, 
the  figures  I  have  given  you  will  not  change 
significantly. 

Let  us  from  this  day  forward  make  a  con- 
certed effort  to  Improve  the  profession  we 
love.  Let  us  exclude  no  one  from  participa- 
tion therein  for  any  rea.son  other  than  lack 
of  competence.  We  must  do  away  with  all  the 
vestiges  of  discrimination  In  our  profession. 
To  proclaim  that  It  does  not  exist  Is  naKvet* 
or  arrogance.  Black  lawyers  have  a  stake  In 
the  legal  profession  and  In  the  future  of 
America  Itself.  Langston  Hughes  said  It  all: 

There's  a  dream  In  this  land,  with  Its  back 
against  the  wall; 

To  save  the  dream  for  one.  It  must  be 
saved  for  all. 
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Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  last  night  to  be  on  hand 
when  the  Honorable  James  T.  Lynn,  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Commerce,  addressed  a 
meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundry  Association. 

This  is  both  a  profitable  statement  on 
principles  and  an  indication  of  the  Gov- 
ernment interest  in  the  problems  of  busi- 
ness and  people.  It  is  worthwhile  litera- 
ture for  all  of  us  and  needs  to  be  thought 
about  and  pondered  on  as  we  wrestle  with 
the  problems  of  our  times. 

James  T.  Lynn  was  bom  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  He  graduated  from  Adelbert  Col- 
lege of  Western  Reserve  University  sum- 
ma  cum  laude  in  1948  with  a  B.A.  in  eco- 
nomics and  political  science.  He  received 
a  LL.B  magna  cum  laude  in  1951  from 
Harvard  Law  School  where  he  was  an 
oflacer  of  the  Harvard  Law  Review. 

Mr.  Lynn  entered  the  practice  of  law 
with  the  firm  of  Jones,  Day,  Cockley  & 
Reavis  in  1951,  and  became  a  partner  in 
1960.  During  his  18  years  of  practice,  he 
acquired  extensive  experience  in  corpo- 
rate law,  including  responsibility  for  cor- 
porate acquisitions,  dispositions  and 
joint  ventures,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

From  March  1969  to  April  1971,  Mr. 
Lynn  served  as  General  Counsel  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  at  which 
time  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Nixon  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Lynn  is  a  member  of  the  American, 
Federal,  Ohio,  and  Cleveland  Bar  Asso- 
ciations. 

The  speech  follows: 

Address  by  Honorable  James  T.  Ltnn,  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Prepared  for 
Delivery  Before  the  Public  Affairs  Con- 
ference OF  THE  National  Foundry  Associ- 
ation, Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  Monday.  January  17,  1972 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  participate  in  this 
first  Public  Affairs  Conference  of  our  foundry 
Industry. 

On  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
I  want  to  welcome  you  to  Washington  on  two 
CO  "ants: 

First,  your  visit  as  a  unified  group  Is  part 
of  a  trend  among  business  organizations  that 
we  in  the  Department  find  encouraging. 

Speaking  with  a  single  voice,  you  can  be 
far  more  effective  In  presenting  your  Indus- 
try's viewpoint  in  the  councils  of  govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  government  can  be 
more  responsive  to  your  needs  and  concerns 
when  It  is  dealing  with  a  convincing  una- 
nimity within  an  Industry. 

Second.  I  want  to  welcome  each  of  you  as 
an  Individual  businessman.  If  government  Is 
to  set  wise  policy  and  translate  It  Into  ac- 
tion that  promotes  the  American  enterprise 
system,  we  must  have  more  guidance  from 
businessmen  who  are  out  there  on  the  firing 
line,  who  are  coming  to  grips  every  day  with 
the  hard  practicalities  of  the  real  world. 

You  are  those  men — who  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  keep  a  company  alive  and  well  In 
the  competitive  race  and  at  the  same  time 
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meet  the  hundreds  of  government  require- 
ments constituting  the  rules  of  the  game.  We 
are  glad  to  have  you  In  Washington. 

I  especially  want  to  urge  all  of  you  today 
to  consider  our  Department  your  principal 
point  of  contact  with  government.  We  firmly 
believe  that  under  the  dynamic  leadership  of 
Secretary  Stans.  the  "Old  Gray  Lady  of 
Fourteenth  Street" — as  Commerce  was  once 
known — has  been  playing  a  far  more  effec- 
tive role  in  many  diverse  areas  of  concern  to 
businessmen.  I  hope  you  will  become  better 
acquainted  with  this  sprightly  lady — a  lady 
of  some  experience  who  knows  her  way 
around  and  ".'.so  has  some  young  ideas  that 
have  PTPai  .ipoeal  for  a  visiting  businessman. 
So  come  up  v  ~pe  us  sometime — anytime  you 
need  help  or  guidance  through  the  Washing- 
ton maze.  We'll  do  our  best.  If  In  a  given 
case,  you  don't  think  we  have,  I  personally 
want  to  hear  about  that  too. 

The  topic  I  want  to  discuss  this  evening 
is  productivity.  This  Is  something  you  ex- 
pect to  hear  about  at  technical  gatherings, 
but  you  might  think  It  an  odd  subject  for  a 
conference  with  government  In  Washington. 
Except  for  one  small  thing: 

All  the  hopes  of  this  nation  for  a  better 
tomorrow  depend  on  a  high  rate  of  produc- 
tivity growth. 

Without  it.  without  the  contribution  of 
productivity  Increases  to  the  real  wealth  of 
this  nation: 

We  cannot  sharpen  our  competitive  ability 
to  sell  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
markets. 

We  cannot  expand  Job  opportunities  fast 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  growing 
work  force. 

We  cannot  meet  the  costs  of  environmental 
cleanup,  or  save  our  decaying  cities,  or  solve 
the  crime  problem,  or  Improve  transporta- 
tion, or  provide  better  health  facilities,  with- 
out the  wealth  produced  by  rising  output  per 
manhour. 

And  certainly  we  cannot  continue  to  pay 
the  highest  wages  In  the  world  and  achieve 
a  constantly  rising  standard  of  living  for  our 
people.  This  means  that  every  American 
worker  has  the  most  vital  stake  in  improving 
productivity.  His  hopes  for  a  better  life  for 
himself  and  his  children  depend  on  it. 

And  so  do  business  profits. 

There  Is  no  slelght-of-hand,  no  financial 
hocus-pocus,  that  can  increase  real  wages  or 
profits  beyond  productivity  gains.  To  attempt 
to  do  so  produces  only  inflation. 

As  somebody  said  once: 

"The  real  pot  is  only  as  big  as  our  produc- 
tivity makes  It.  This  Is  all  there  Is;  there 
ain't  no  more." 

He  Is  so  right — there  ain't  no  more! 

But  If  we  can  even  maintain  our  average 
growth  rate  in  productivity  of  around  3  per- 
cent per  year,  that  real  pot  can  get  awfuUy 
big. 

So  these  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I 
want  to  discuss  productivity  this  evening — 
and  why  President  Nixon  has  made  increases 
in  productivity  a  primary  objective  of  na- 
tional economic  policy.  His  creation  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Productivity  is  for- 
mal acknowledgement  of  the  key  significance 
of  productivity  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
every  American. 

Now  it's  fair  to  ask.  If  productivity  Is  so 
all-fired  Important,  why  hasn't  the  govern- 
ment been  concerned  about  It  long  before 
now? 

Well,  for  one  thing,  productivity  growth  In 
the  last  half  of  the  1960's  slowed  markedly. 
It  averaged  only  2.1  percent  a  year,  compared 
with  the  20-year  average  growth  rate  of  3 
percent.  It  began  to  pick  up  some  last  year, 
as  the  economy  expanded,  but  we  are  still 
deeply  concerned  for  another  very  Important 
reason:  our  country  has  never  before  faced 
such  a  challenge  to  its  leadership  In  the 
world  race  for  production  and  markets. 
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I  say  never,  that's  not  exactly  correct,  be- 
cause we've  only  been  the  leader  for  some  70 
or  80  years.  But  even  before  that  we  were 
gaining  on  our  comf)etitors  In  Western  Eu- 
rope at  a  rapid  rate.  And  during  the  first  half 
of  this  century,  we  outdistanced  them  by  a 
country  mile. 

But  beginning  around  1950,  It  has  been  a 
different  story. 

As  the  war-torn  economies  of  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe  and  especially  Japan  were 
rebuilt. 

As  those  countries  obtained  the  technology 
In  many  product  lines,  and  management 
techniques,  that  brought  about  our  leader- 
ship position  in  the  first  place. 

As  those  countries  developed  economies  of 
scale  through  Increased  exports  and  forma- 
tion of  trading  entitles  such  as  the  Common 
Market. 

As  all  these  developments  began  to  con- 
verge and  build  on  one  another,  our  country 
has  suddenly  found  Itself  in  a  real  horse 
race. 

Tlie  technological  and  managerial  superi- 
ority which  we  built  up  in  the  course  of  some 
60  years  before  1950  is  fast  disappearing. 

Just  how  fast  is  revealed  In  the  key  Index 
of  productivity.  During  1965-70,  our  rates  of 
gain  in  output  per  manhour  were  the  lowest 
of  any  industrialized  nation  In  the  Free 
World.  Our  output  per  manhour  increased 
2.1  percent,  compared  with  14.2  percent  for 
Japan,  6.6  percent  for  Prance,  5.3  percent 
for  Germany,  and  3.6  percent  for  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Granted,  their  base  Is  much  lower.  We  are 
still  the  world  lesider  by  a  wide  margin.  The 
productivity  of  other  Industrialized  nations 
Is  only  a  half  to  two-thirds  of  ours. 

But  as  we  all  know  only  too  well,  produc- 
tivity Is  only  one  of  the  measurements  of 
competitive  ability  In  the  world  market. 
There  are  also  such  things  as  labor  costs. 
And  here,  from  the  competition  viewpoint, 
the  U.S.  is  at  a  very  materl.il  disadvantage. 

Although  labor  costs  have  been  rising  rap- 
Idly  in  compet.tlve  countries,  the  differential 
Is  still  vast.  In  1970,  Japanese  hourly  labor 
costs.  Including  fringe  benefits,  were  only 
26  percent  of  U.S.  levels.  United  Kingdom 
labor  costs  were  37  percent  of  ours.  Prance 
39  percent,  West  Gemiany  54  percent.  While 
such  differences  may  narrow  somewhat  In 
the  foreseeable  future  It  Is  not  likely  that 
wages  in  these  countries  will  match  those 
In  the  U.S.  for  a  long  time. 

Now  if  tlie  only  way  to  offset  these  lower 
wage  rates  U  through  healthy  gains  in  pro- 
ductivity, what  are  our  chances?  What  are 
the  problems  Involved? 

We  know  some  of  the  negatives: 

One  of  the  principal  sources  of  produc- 
tivity gains  as  shown  by  the  over-all  pro- 
ductivity Index  has  been  agriculture,  through 
rapid  mechanization.  But  Increases  will  be- 
come Incre.Tslngly  dllBcult  to  achieve. 

Another  negative  factor  Is  the  shift  from 
manufacturing  to  a  service  type  economy, 
where  productivity  gains  come  harder.  Some 
two-thirds  of  the  work  force  is  now  em- 
ployed in  service  occupations  such  as  retail- 
ing, education,  health  and  government.  We 
are  only  now  beginning  to  give  productivity 
In  the  service  sector  the  focus  It  deserves. 
How.  for  example,  do  you  measure,  much  less 
Increase,  the  productivity  of  a  policeman? 

A  third  I'.egative  is  that  we  are  already  at 
the  forefront  in  many  technolocical  areas, 
and  further  gains  are  more  difficult.  The 
costs  of  making  Improvements  in  these  areas 
are  much  higher,  and  they  come  more  slow- 
ly. This  l3  certainly  a  key  problem. 

A  fourth  negative  In  some  industries  Is 
the  increasing  capital  expenditure  required 
for  Dollution  abatement  equipment,  which 
usually  doesn't  Increase  productivity  at  all, 
as  conventionally  measured.  Over  the  long 
haul.  It  can't  be  denied  that  ocllutlon  abate- 
ment Is  a  must  for  productivity  gains.  In- 
deed, for  the  continuation  of  some  produc- 
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tion.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  unit  cost 
Increases  in  the  immediate  years  ahead,  some 
abatement  requirements  can  look  discourag- 
ing. For  example,  in  your  own  industry,  I'm 
told  that  such  equipment  will  eat  up  a  very 
sizeable  portion  of  the  $1  bUlion  you  will 
spend  on  capital  goods  this  year.  This  same 
is  true  for  many  other  basic  industries. 

Now  we  don't  underestimate  these  nega- 
tives for  a  moment.  But  even  taking  them 
fully  Into  account,  we  think  our  productivity 
goals  can  be  achieved. 

For  one  thing,  we  know  that  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  improvement  in  many  manu- 
facturing Industries. 

In  your  own  industry,  for  example,  I  un- 
derstand that  there  are  wide  variations  in 
efficiency  in  dlli'erent  plants. 

One  Illustration  Is  commercial  steel  found- 
ries. I  am  told  that  the  most  efficient  plants 
are  some  80  percent  more  efficient  than  the 
least  efficient  plants,  that  such  most  efficient 
plants  are  about  50  percent  more  efficient 
than  the  average  plant. 

The  disparity  in  some  other  Industries  Is 
even  greater.  The  most  efficient  plants  are 
two  to  three  times  more  efficient  than  the 
least  efficient  plants. 

I'm  aware  tliat  there  are  many  special  con- 
siderations in  the  foundry  industry.  Some 
firms  specialize  in  custom  work,  where  in- 
creases In  productivity  are  extremely  difficult 
to  achieve.  But  I'm  told  that  there  also  are 
many  other  establishments  that  could  make 
outstanding  gains  through  the  use  of  some 
of  the  new  automated  equipment  now  on  the 
market. 

One  thing  we  do  know:  American  Industry 
as  a  whole  Is  making  do  with  a  lot  of  obsolete 
equipment — and  the  average  age  of  that 
equipment  is  rising.  A  recent  McGraw-Hill 
survey  showed  that  44  percent  of  business' 
facilities  are  over  10  years  old.  Four  years  ago 
the  figure  was  35  percent. 

So  tlie  implication  Is  clear  for  most  manu- 
facturing: By  using  to  the  hilt  the  tech- 
nological capabilities  we  already  have,  with- 
out breaking  new  eround  at  all,  many  firms 
could  Increase  their  productivity  dramati- 
cally. 

I  know  what  you're  probably  all  thinking. 
It's  easy  for  me  to  stand  here  and  lecture 
aboiit  obsolete  equipment  and  the  need  to 
modernize  oxir  factories  and  other  abstract 
ideals.  But  you  fellows  are  on  the  firing  line. 
You've  got  payrolls  to  meet,  contracts  to  ful- 
fill, and  shareholders  to  satisfy. 

Before  you  can  go  ahead  with  any  Invest- 
ment In  plants  and  equipment,  you've  got  to 
take  a  hard-headed  look  at  the  general  busl- 
ne<'s  climate,  the  outlook  for  the  foundry  In- 
dustry and,  most  Importantly,  whether  that 
Investment  will  pay  off  in  Increased  profits. 

And  there's  no  doubt  that  you've  got  to 
take  Into  consideration  whether  the  policies 
of  labor  and  government  are  favorable  to  in- 
vestment in  modern  equipment. 

Let's  consider  labor's  stake  and  response  In 
this  area  for  a  moment. 

As  we  all  know,  one  of  labor's  greatest  con- 
cerns Is  the  displacement  of  workers  caused 
by  the  Installation  of  new  equipment.  This 
concern  has  been  around  a  long  time,  at  least 
since  1812  when  British  workers  went  on  a 
rampage  and  broke  up  the  spinning  Jennies 
In  Nottingham. 

In  a  particular  application,  improved  ma- 
chinery or  technique  can  eliminate  particular 
Jobs. 

But  over  the  long  haul  productivity  gains 
create  many  more  Jobs  than  they  eliminate — 
designing,  making,  selling,  operating  and 
servicing  the  machines  that  do  the  hard  work, 
that  enable  men  to  do  more  productive  work, 
that  pay  better,  require  higher  skills,  more 
education,  and  that  free  workers  for  more  lei- 
sure time,  more  time  to  enjoy  the  good  life — 
travel,  snorts.   Interesting  hobbles. 

Look  at  the  factual  record  of  this  process  of 
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producing  the  world's  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing In  this  country: 

Since  1900: 

The  hours  a  man  works  over  his  lifetime 
have  been  cut  almost  in  half. 

The  number  of  Jobs  has  almost  tripled. 

Real  per  capita  Income  has  more  than 
tripled. 

Generally,  organized  labor  has  followed 
enlightened  policies  toward  technological 
change.  Labor  is  represented  on  the  Produc- 
tivity Commission.  That  Commission  has  this 
to  say  on  the  subject:  "If  we  are  to  main- 
tain and  build  upon  our  tradition  of  high 
productivity,  we  must  strive  to  sustain  full 
utilization  of  our  productive  capacity,  to  Im- 
prove the  organization  of  our  human,  finan- 
cial and  material  resources  and  to  exploit 
fully  our  unparalleled  reservoir  of  skill,  tech- 
nology and  managerial  talent." 

And  In  this  connection,  the  Commission 
recognized  that  "Human  resources  are  first 
and  foremost.  They  are  the  fountain  of 
energy,  skills,  organization  talent  and  In- 
genuity, which  must  be  fully  and  effectively 
utilized  If  we  are  to  realize  our  productivity 
goals.  Productivity  Is  the  basis  for  progress. 
Human  beings  have  the  life  force  to  make  it 
possible." 

But  In  some  Instances,  by  clinging  to  obso- 
lete work  rules,  organized  labor  has  slowed, 
or  even  halted  completely,  the  Installation 
of  new  equipment  that  threaten  to  displace 
workers.  To  help  prevent  such  restriction  of 
new  technologies,  we  must  pursue  policies 
that  ease  the  burdens  of  worker  adjustment. 
As  the  Productivity  Commission  said,  "A  so- 
ciety that  seeks  the  benefits  of  productivity 
growth  Is  obligated  to  safeguard  those  who 
otherwise  suffer  from  these  adverse  effects." 
Some  of  these  safeguards  might  Include  pro- 
ductivity bargaining.  Job  retraining,  assist- 
ing workers  In  securing  other  Jobs,  and  re- 
tirement and  separation  programs  that  pro- 
vide special  benefits.  All  deserve  close  atten- 
tion in  the  Interest  of  economic  growth  and, 
In  some  industries.  In  the  interest  of  Indus- 
try survival. 

I've  talked  about  room  In  the  foundry  In- 
dustry for  productivity  Improvements,  and 
about  the  role  of  organized  labor  with  respect 
to  technological  change.  At  this  point,  you 
may  well  ask :  "What  about  the  Government? 
If  Government  doesn't  handle  Its  Job  right, 
we  In  the  private  sector  can't  possibly 
achieve  the  goals  you  are  talking  about!" 
Fair  comment.  All  right,  what  Is  the  Gov- 
ernment's Job? 

A  key  responsibility  of  Government  In  this 
regard  Is  to  provide  a  healthy  climate  for 
economic  growth.  This  means  a  lot  of  differ- 
ent things.  It  means  relatively  stable  prices. 
It  means  education  systems  which  foster  the 
skills  needed  In  a  changing  economy.  It 
means  adequate  Investment  Incentives.  A 
sound  fiscal  and  monetary  policy.  And  cer- 
tainly belief  In  the  free  enterprise  system, 
and  In  profits  as  the  cement  that  holds  that 
system  together. 

Another  great  responsibility  of  Govern- 
ment to  business  Is  In  the  area  of  regulation 
of  business  conduct.  Where  the  Interests  and 
needs  of  the  public  require  such  regulation, 
there  must  be  regulation.  But  where  there 
are  alternatives  as  to  how  to  go  about  such 
regulation,  the  rovite  that  meets  the  need 
but  Is  least  likely  to  stifle  Innovation  or 
otherwise  do  harm  to  the  business  sector 
should  be  the  route  that  Is  chosen. 

As  you  well  know,  these  objectives  of  Gov- 
ernment are  not  easily  achieved  In  today's 
world.  But  let  me  mention  a  few  examples  of 
what  we're  doing  to  foster  economic  growth 
and  encourage  productivity  Increases. 

The  most  obvious,  of  course,  Is  President 
Nixon's  New  Economic  Program. 

A  major  provision  of  that  Program  Is  the 
Job  Development  Tax  Credit.  It  has  the  twin 
aim  of  creating  more  Jobs  and  encouraging 
modernization  of  plants  and  equipment  in 
order  to  boost  productivity. 
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Another  very  important  stimulus  to  Invest- 
ment in  the  latest  technology  Is  the  liberal- 
ized depreciation  guidelines  which  President 
Nixon  put  Into  effect  last  year. 

In  the  International  field  also,  the  Presi- 
dent has  moved  as  part  of  the  New  Economic 
Program  to  assure  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment for  American  products  In  the  world 
market.  Realignment  of  International  cur- 
rencies and  the  other  trade  Initiatives  that 
are  currently  going  forth  have  Important 
meaning  for  productivity.  Wider  markets 
bring  Increased  economies  of  scale,  which  can 
add  substantially  to  productivity. 

We  also  are  achieving  a  better  flow  of  in- 
formation about  new  technical  developments. 
More  than  a  year  ago  the  Department  of 
Commerce  established  the  National  Tech- 
nical Information  Service  to  Improve  access 
by  business  and  the  scientific  community  to 
scientific  and  technological  Information  de- 
veloped not  only  In  our  Department  but  In 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  as  well. 

President  Nixon  also  will  be  proposing  new 
Initiatives  for  the  future,  to  stimulate  re- 
search and  development  efforts  In  the  private 
sector.  These  initiatives  will  be  aimed  at  re- 
moving barriers  Impeding  the  use  of  existing 
technology  and  stimulating  further  develop- 
ment of  new  technology.  No  doubt,  you'll  be 
hearing  more  about  these  efforts  In  the  days 
ahead. 

I've  already  stated  that  one  of  the  require- 
ments for  productivity  gains  is  a  healthy, 
expanding  economy,  and  every  sign  points 
toward  a  strong  advance  for  this  year. 

The  housing  boom  will  continue. 

Autos  will  enjoy  a  record  year. 

Home  furnishings  also  will  set  a  record. 

Consumer  spending  will  be  at  substantially 
higher  levels. 

Employment  will  continue  to  rise  sharply. 

Unemployment  will  drop. 

And  business  capital  Investment  will  ac- 
celerate. Just  last  Thursday,  the  Commerce 
Department  released  a  survey  Indicating  that 
businessmen  expect  a  9.1  percent  gain  in 
spending  for  new  plants  and  equipment. 

One  more  point  on  providing  a  healthy  eco- 
nomic climate,  there  can't  be  a  healthy  eco- 
nomic climate  without  peace  in  the  world. 
And  the  President's  Initiatives  to  bring  about 
peace  in  the  70's  are  well  known  to  all  of  you. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  Jonathan 
Swift  wrote  in  Gulliver's  Travels  about  the 
man  who  Increases  productivity.  He  said  that 
whoever  could  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before,  that  man  would 
do  more  essential  service  for  his  country  than 
the  whole  race  of  politicians  put  together. 

Each  of  you  has  the  opportunity  to  be  that 
man,  to  produce  two  castings  where  only  one 
was  produced  before. 

Thank  you. 


ABC  PRESCHOOL  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pre- 
school education  is  coming  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  important  development 
which  enhances  and  enriches  the  future 
learning  of  children  enrolled  in  such  a 
program. 

If  the  learning  process  provided  by 
preschool  education  begins  before  the 
age  of  6,  significant  increases  in  IQ 
can  be  detected  on  future  intelligence 
tests.  Such  programs  also  foster  better 
and  easier  socialization  with  other  chil- 
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dren  and  adults,  and  teach  a  child  to 
have  confidence  in  his  own  abilities. 

The  ABC  Preschool  Child  Development 
Center  is  presently  using  the  most  so- 
phisticated equipment  available  in  order 
to  help  cliildren  prepare  for  their  fu- 
tuie.  It  is  important  that  preschool  edu- 
cation continue  to  provide  an  environ- 
ment in  which  children  enjoy  learning. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Joseph  Gentile, 
president  of  Mr.  G.  Recreation  Center. 
Inc.  for  bringing  these  facts  to  my  atten- 
tion, and  should  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  en- 
ter the  following  material  into  the 
Record : 
ABC  Preschool  Child  Development  Centeb 

Pre-school  education  is  a  relatively  new 
development.  Fifteen  years  ago.  It  was  un- 
heard of.  Years  of  dedicated  research  was 
necessary  for  the  concept  to  become  reality. 

Recently,  a  number  of  major  discoveries 
have  been  made  regarding  the  development 
of  childhood  Intelligence.  No  longer  is  the 
theory  held  that  a  child's  capacity  for  learn- 
ing is  fixed  by  birth:  A  child's  capacity  to 
learn  is  very  much  dependent  on  the  teach- 
ing process.  It  is  now  an  accepted  fact  that 
a  child's  I.Q.  can  be  increased  by  as  much 
as  30  (thirty)  points  with  the  proper  train- 
ing .  .  .  but  the  learning  process  must  begin 
early,  before  the  age  of  six. 

With  this  tremendous  capacity  for  learn- 
ing, it  is  little  wonder  that  an  already  bright 
child  can  be  even  brighter  if  proper  teach- 
ing methods  are  used. 

The  ABC  Pre-School  Child  Development 
Center  program  is  designed  to  teach  children 
the  basics  of  numbers,  number  readiness,  let- 
ters, sliapes,  words,  and  reading  readiness  as 
well  as  abstract  concepts.  Children  are 
taught  In  groups  and  on  an  Individual  basis 
depending  upon  their  understanding  of  in- 
dividual lessons.  They  are  taught  a  confi- 
dence In  themselves  and  to  solve  simple 
problems  In  addition  to  socialization  with 
other  children  and  adults. 

Children  are  also  taught  a  love  for  learn- 
ing through  the  use  of  sophisticated  teach- 
ing tools  such  as  the  closed  circuit  TV  studio 
with  video  recorder,  programmed  learning 
equipment  and  a  variety  of  educational  toys 
and  games. 

On  the  basis  of  this.  The  ABC  Pre-School 
Child  Development  Center  is  dedicated  to 
make  this  contribution  to  children:  To  give 
each  child  the  benefit  of  their  professional 
training  and  research  and  to  guide  them  on 
to  a  greater  learning  capacity  and  thereby 
prepare  them  better  for  Intellectual,  aca- 
demic and  social  growth. 


THE  OIL  LOOPHOLE  IN  THE  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  BILL 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  a  recent 
front  page  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  my  recent  testimony  before 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  con- 
cerning a  glaring  loophole  in  the  pro- 
posed v\'ater  pollution  control  bill,  which 
has  already  pa.-sed  the  Senate  and  is 
expected  to  be  considered  by  the  House 
soon.  Tlie  loophole  leaves  unnrotected 
one  of  our  Nation's  most  important  nat- 
ural resource'::  our  ground  water  sup- 
plies, on  which  tens  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans depend  for  their  potable  waters. 
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The  Wall  Street  Journal  article  and 
my  testimony  follow : 

Leaky  Legislation  :  An  Antipollution  Plan 
Contains  a  Big  Loophole  Favoring  Oil 
Companies 

(By  John  Plerson) 

Washington.^ — The  oil  Industry  has  drilled 
Itself  a  loophole  In  the  clean  water  bill  that 
Congress  Is  due  to  pass  early  In  Its  1972 
session. 

Down  this  loophole,  some  pollution- 
fighters  fear,  could  flow  enough  contami- 
nants to  foul  water  and  water-bearing  rock 
In  oU-produclng  states  for  centurirs  to  come. 

Oil's  loophole  Is  tucked  away  near  the  end 
of  the  pending  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  amendments  In  a  harmless-sounding 
section  called  "general  definitions."  The  sec- 
tion resembles  the  fine  print  on  an  Insurance 
policy.  Section  502(F)  says  that  the  term 
"pollutant."  as  used  in  the  bill,  means 
"dredged  spoil,  solid  waste.  Incinerator  resi- 
due, sewage,  garbage,  sewage  sludge,  muni- 
tions, chemical  wastes"  and  a  lot  of  other 
dirty  things.  But  that  It  does  not  mean: 

"...  water,  gas  or  other  material  which 
Is  Injected  Into  a  well  to  facilitate  production 
of  oil  or  gas.  or  water  derived  in  association 
with  oil  or  gas  production  and  disposed  of  In 
a  well,  if  the  well  used  either  to  facilitate 
production  or  for  disposal  purposes  Is  ap- 
proved by  authority  of  the  state  in  which 
the  well  Is  located." 

what  that  paragraph  means 

That's  a  lawyers  way  of  saying  that  while 
the  federal  government  Is  going  to  crack 
down  on  other  Industries,  it  will  let  oil  pro- 
ducers continue  to  dump  all  sorts  of  chem- 
icals— some  of  them  harmful  to  humans — as 
well  as  very  sally  water  Into  the  ground. 
Only  the  slates  are  left  to  watch  out  for 
trouble,  and  by  the  oil  Industry's  own  ad- 
mission, some  states  watch  less  sliarply  than 
others. 

When  carefully  done,  even  environmen- 
talists agree,  these  oil  operations  are  safe. 
Carelessly  done,  they  can  poison,  and  have 
poisoned,  well  water  and  the  rock  formations 
through  which  water  creeps. 

Democratic  Rep.  Les  Aspln  of  Wisconsin 
urged  the  House  Public  Works  Committee  to 
treat  oil  like  other  industries.  "I  don't  want  to 
change  that  (oil)  process.  I  think  the  process 
Is  right,"  Rep.  Aspin  told  the  committee.  "I 
Just  want  to  protect  the  groundwater  in  the 
process." 

"You  want  to  subject  the  oil  and  petroleum 
Industry  to  regulation  by  EPA,"  snapped  Rep. 
Ray  Roberts,  a  Texas  Democrat.  Tlie  EPA  is 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
federal  government's  antipollution  arm. 

Tlie  Roberts  view  prevailed.  Just  before  the 
Christmas  recess,  the  committee,  31  of  whose 
37  members  hail  from  oil  states,  okayed  the 
bill,  loophole  intact.  The  full  House  will  take 
up  the  legislation  soon,  and  the  loophole  Is 
expected  to  remain.  Tlie  Senate  passed  a  sim- 
ilar measure  in  November,  86-to-O. 

a  little  bit  of  weakness 

Oil's  exemption  was  largely  the  work  of  an- 
other Texas  Democrat,  Sen.  Lloyd  Bentsen, 
and  of  industry  representatives,  including  of- 
ficials of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute. 
Ron  Katz.  Sen.  Bentsen's  pollution  specialist, 
defends  the  exemption  largely  on  the  ground 
that  oil  wells  are  already  regulated  imder 
state  law,  and  oil  Industry  spokesmen  ham- 
mer on  the  same  point. 

"The  states  exercise  extremely  close  con- 
trol over  the  thousands  of  wells  into  which 
materials  are  Injected,"  contends  P.  N.  Gam- 
melgard  of  the  petroleum  institute.  "These 
states  feel  they  have  things  In  hand."  He 
stresses  that  they  require  producers  to  get 
permits  for  Injection  operations  and  that  they 
deploy  hundreds  of  field  inspectors  to  watch 
for  trouble. 
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An  EPA  official  says  that  behind  the  exemp- 
tion for  oil  is  "the  presumption  that  the 
states  are  doing  a  good  Job."  But  he  concedes 
that  the  exemption  is  "a  protection  of  exist- 
ing practices  in  oil-producing  states"  and 
"perhaps  a  little  bit  of  weakness." 

Groundwater,  the  stuff  that  Rep.  Aspln 
wants  to  protect,  is  the  water  beneath  the 
earth's  surface  that  supplies  wells  and 
springs.  There's  more  water  underground 
than  on  the  surface  In  the  U.S.,  and  ground- 
water Is  usually  purer  than  surface  water. 

According  to  Jack  Keeley.  an  EPA  water 
expert,  about  20^;  of  the  nation  is  entirely  de- 
pendent on  grcTindwater.  About  a  third  of  the 
100  largest  U.S.  cities  get  all  or  part  of  their 
drinking  water  from  wells.  Nine  of  10  rural 
families  drink  groundwater.  More  than  half 
the  water  used  for  Irrigation  and  livestock 
comes  from  underground.  Industry  consumes 
more  than  seven  billion  gallons  of  ground- 
water a  day. 

Unlike  stirface  water,  groundwater  once 
pwlluted  stays  polluted  long  after  the  source 
of  contamination  has  come  under  control, 
Mr.  Keeley  told  a  Senate  Public  Works  sub- 
committee. "The  restoration  of  a  pwlluted 
groundwater  resource  Is  very  expensive,  very 
lengthy  and  very  difficult,"  he  said. 

POLLtTTED  FOR  CENTTTRIES 

In  Its  report  on  the  antipollution  bill,  the 
Senate  committee  said  that  polluted  ground- 
water, because  It  lacks  living  organisms  and 
flows  slowly,  "could  remain  polluted  for  cen- 
turle.s." 

The  loophole  In  the  bill  exempts  a  number 
of  oil  operations  from  the  kind  of  federal- 
state  super\islon  that  other  Industries  will 
face.  In  drilling  a  well,  for  example,  oil  men 
lubricate  the  drill  bit  with  "muds,"  which 
can  contain  phosphates,  caustic  soda,  for- 
maldehyde and  other  chemicals.  Once  a  well 
Is  drilled,  oil  geologists  explain,  they  may 
pump  hydrochloric  acid  down  It  to  enlarge 
the  little  .spaces  In  the  oll-bearing  rock. 
Often,  when  a  well  appears  to  have  stopped 
producing,  they'll  force  oil,  gas,  water  or 
chemicals  down  to  flush  out  more  oil. 

Finally,  when  a  well  is  deemed  dry,  It  may 
be  used  for  disposal  of  the  brine  that  often 
comes  up  a  well  along  with  oil.  Oll-fleld 
brine  Is  a  lot  saltier  than  sea  water  and  may 
contain  lithium,  potassium,  bromine,  sul- 
phur and  iodine  in  amounts  that  exceed  ac- 
ceptable levels  for  drinking  water. 

Oil  men  used  to  get  rid  of  brine  by  putting 
It  In  evapKDTation  pits  on  the  surface.  But 
according  to  Mr.  Gammelgard.  state  officials 
saw  long  ago  that  this  was  fouling  lakes  and 
streams.  Many  states  then  told  oil  producers 
to  put  their  brine  wastes  deep  underground. 
Now.  each  day  some  nine  million  gallons  of 
brine  are  pumped  into  40.000  wells. 

These  methods  of  producing  oil  and  dis- 
posing of  brine  are  recognized  as  useful  and 
legitimate.  The  EPA's  Mr.  Keeley  told  the 
subcommittee  that  all  other  ways  of  getting 
rid  of  brine  are  "less  satisfactory."  David 
Evans,  a  geologist  at  the  Colorado  School  of 
Mines,  recently  wrote  that  Injecting  brine 
back  into  the  rock  formation  from  which  It 
came  helps  keep  the  ground  above  frcwn 
sinking. 

Nevertheless,  these  operations  risk  pollut- 
ing the  groundwater,  environmentalists  say. 
Brine,  acid,  chemicals  and  other  things  are 
pumped  down  wells  under  great  pressure  to 
force  them  out  Into  the  rock  formations  at 
the  bottom.  In  most  places,  groundwater  lies 
at  a  shallower  level  than  oil  and  Is  separated 
from  It  by  layers  of  Impenetrable  rock.  Still, 
when  an  oil  well  Is  Improjjerly  constructed 
or  when  the  tubing  gets  rusty,  pollutants 
can  escape  Into  the  groundwater  on  their 
way  down  to  the  deeper  oil  layers. 

Becaus?  groundwater  moves  so  slowly,  it 
may  be  a  long  time  before  pollution  shows 
up  In  a  water  well— 20  to  30  years,  according 
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to  Jay  Lehr,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Water  Well  Association. 

SOME   ACCIDENTS 

Some  oU  men  pooh-pooh  the  danger.  Rep. 
Roberts  of  Texas  told  the  House  committee 
that  "there  is  no  way"  leaks  could  happen 
"In  any  of  the  reasonable  oil-producing 
states."  Wilson  Land,  director  of  the  Petro- 
leum Institute's  committee  on  exploration, 
said  that  each  of  the  nation's  33  oil-pro- 
ducing states  regulates  brine  injection.  But 
in  some  states,  he  conceded,  regulation  "Is 
probably  not  as  stringent  as  in  some  of  the 
other  states." 

And  accidents  do  occur.  In  a  statement 
submitted  to  the  Senate  subcommittee  last 
year,  the  National  Water  Well  Association 
said  that  "Instances  of  water  pollution  .  ,  . 
have  been  reported  In  operations  Involving 
Injection  of  oil-field  brines."  EPA  experts  say 
brine  has  polluted  groundwater  In  Texas, 
Kansas,  Arkansas,  Ohio,  California  and 
Oklahoma. 

According  to  a  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
study,  about  10  brlne-lnJectlon  failures  are 
reported  to  Kansas  state  authorities  each 
year.  Ralph  O'Connor,  a  geologist  with  the 
Kansas  Board  of  Health,  says  there  have 
been  "some  Instances"  of  groundwater  pol- 
lution from  brine  Injection  wells,  usually 
older  wells  that  lack  an  Inner  tubing  provid- 
ing extra  safety. 

AN  AMBIGCOUS  APPROACH 

Mr.  Evans  of  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines 
reports  that  Injected  brine  has  erupted  from 
the  ground  "like  geysers"  In  Michigan,  Texas 
and  Kansas.  And  Frank  Conselman,  past 
president  of  the  American  Association  of  Pe- 
troleum Geologists,  while  stressing  that  un- 
derground Injection  of  brine  Is  safe  If  prop- 
erly done,  says  the  process  can  cause  trouble 
If  precautions  aren't  taken  to  Insure  that  the 
brine  gets  to  Its  destination.  Monitoring  Is 
essential,  he  adds. 

Despite  these  warnings.  Congress'  ap- 
proach to  the  groundwater  problem  has  been 
ambiguous  at  best. 

Acting  on  behalf  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. Republican  Sen.  John  Sherman  Cooper 
of  Kentucky  Introduced  a  bill  that  would 
have  set  up  a  program  of  federal-state  water 
quality  standards  for  groundwater  as  well 
as  navigable  waters.  The  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  rejected  this  approach  because 
"the  Jurisdiction  regarding  groundwaters  Is 
so  complex  and  varied  from  state  to  state." 

Both  the  pending  Senate  and  House  clean 
water  bills  establish  a  federal-state  system  of 
permits  for  the  discharge  of  pollutants  "Into 
the  navigable  waters"  but  not  Into  ground- 
water. In  the  next  breath,  howe^'er.  both  bills 
say  that  the  permits  must  "control  the  dis- 
posal of  pollutants  In  wells" — to  protect 
groundwater,  according  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee's report. 

And  elsewhere  the  legislation  requires  the 
EPA  to  prepare  programs  for  "eliminating 
pollution  of  navigable  waters  and  ground- 
waters." It  requires  states  and  localities  by 
1974  to  develop  areawlde  waste-treatment 
management  plans  that  control  the  "dis- 
posal of  pollutants  on  land  or  In  subsurface 
excavations  ...  to  protect  ground  and  sur- 
face water  quality." 

The  EPA  is  required  to  publish  Informa- 
tion on  how  health  and  welfare  are  affected 
by  "the  presence  of  pollutants  In  any  body 
of  water.  Including  groundwater,"  and  to 
Issue  Information  on  how  to  control  pollution 
resulting  from  "the  disposal  of  pollutants  In 
wells  or  In  subsurface  excavations." 

This  Is  bad  news  for  chemical,  steel,  paper 
and  other  companies  that  have  a  small  but 
growing  number  of  waste-Injection  wells. 
They'll  have  to  meet  federal  or  federally  ap- 
proved standards.  But  the  oil  Industry  won't 
have  to.  For  oil.  the  saving  word  Is  "pollu- 
tant"— defined  as  not  Including  the  stuff  oil 
producers  put  In  the  ground. 
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The  Need  for  Clear  Federal  AuTHOBrrY  Oveb 
Groundwater  Pollution 

(The  Honorable  Les  Aspln  of  Wisconsin,  Tes- 
timony  Before   the   House   Public   Works 
Committee  on  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Act  Amendments  of  1971) 
Mr.  AspiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very 
much  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
the  Contunlttee  on  a  subject  of  vital  Impor- 
tance to  the  future  health  and  environment 
of  the  country.  At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that 
I  believe  both  H.R.  1896  and  S.  2770  are  ex- 
cellent and  courageous  pieces  of  legislation 
which  will  have  an  enormous  effect  in  pre- 
serving and  restoring  to  health  most  of  our 
nation's  waters. 

I  emphasize  most  of  our  waters  because  I 
believe  there  Is  one  vital  area  of  water  pollu- 
tion that  Is  not  adequately  treated  In  either 
the  House  or  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
bills:  groundwater  pollution.  Both  bills' 
treatment  of  this  vital  area  is,  at  best,  vague, 
ambiguous,  confusing  and,  at  times,  ap- 
parently contradictory.  At  worst,  the  two 
bills  are  deceptive  and  almost  totally  Inade- 
quate in  their  treatment  of  groundwater 
pollution. 

As  the  Committee  knows,  of  course, 
groundwater  Is  that  water  which  lies  below 
the  surface — as  opposed  to  lakes,  rivers, 
oceans  and  other  surface  waters.  Ground- 
water comprises  almost  one-fourth  of  our 
usable  water;  about  56  million  people  de- 
pend almost  entirely  on  groundwater  to  sup- 
ply their  water  needs.  It  is  probably  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  no  natural  resource 
Is  more  Important  to  any  country  than  that 
resource  which  supplies  potable  water,  and 
groundwater  provides  a  vital  percentage  of 
this  country's  supply. 

There  are  a  couple  of  very  basic  problems 
with  the  two  bills'  treatment  of  groundwater 
pollution  which  are  so  severe  that  tbey  ap- 
pear, without  reason  or  rationale,  to  virtual- 
ly exempt  the  subject  of  groundwater  pollu- 
tion from  the  purview  of  federal  study  and 
regulation.  At  this  point,  I  would  like  to 
quote  and  refer  to  various  sections  of  the 
Senate  bill  S.  2770.  These  references  will  ap- 
ply equally  to  H.R.  11896.  I  would  also  like 
to  add  that  I  am  not  an  expert  on  either  of 
these  bills. 

My  purpose  In  testifying  today  Is  simply  to 
draw  to  the  Committee's  attention  what  I 
feel  are  some  ambiguities  and  Inconsistencies 
concerning  one  relatively  narrow  area  of  this 
generally  excellent  landmark  legislation. 

The  term  "groundwaters"  Is  referred  to 
frequently  throughout  S.  2770.  Sec.  102.  (a) , 
for  example,  states: 

The  Administrator  shall,  after  Investiga- 
tion, and  In  cooperation  with  other  federal 
agencies,  State  water  pollution  control  agen- 
cies, interstate  agencies,  municipalities.  In- 
dustries, and  the  public  prepare  and  develop 
comprehensive  programs  for  eliminating  pol- 
lution of  navigable  waters  and  groundwaters. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  Admin- 
istrator Is  authorized  to  make  joint  Investi- 
gations with  any  such  agencies  of  the  condi- 
tion of  any  waters  in  any  State  or  States,  and 
of  discharge  of  any  pollutant  which  may  af- 
fect such  waters.  (My  emphasis). 

The  term  "groundwaters"  also  appears  In 
Sees.  104.  (a)(4),  106.  (h)(2).  209.  (b)(2) 
(I),  304.   (a)  (1)  and  (2),  and  304.   (e)(E). 

Title  rv — Permits  and  Licenses,  as  the 
Committee  knows,  provides  much  of  the 
teeth  In  this  legislation  by  establishing  the 
basic  procedures  Involved  in  the  setting  and 
enforcing  of  water  pollution  standards.  No- 
where in  Title  rv  Is  the  term  "groundwaters" 
mentioned.  Both  Sees.  401.  (a)(1)  and  402. 
(a)  (1)  use  the  term  "navigable  waters",  but 
omit  reference  to  groundwaters.  Why  ground- 
waters should  be  conspicuously  Included  in 
the  other  four  titles  of  the  bill,  but  not  In 
Title  IV,  Is  a  mystery  to  me.  I  searched 
through  the  report  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  but  was  unable  to  find  any 
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explanation   whatsoever   for   this   apparent, 
and  significant,  Inconsistency. 

The  second  problem  Is  Title  V,  Sec.  602.  (f ) 
(2)  of  S.  2770.  which  specifically  excludes 
from  the  definition  of  the  term  "pollutant" 
any: 

Water,  gas  or  other  material  which  Is  In- 
jected Into  a  well  to  facilitate  production  of 
oil  and  gas,  or  water  derived  In  association 
with  oil  or  gas  production  and  disposal  In  a 
well.  If  the  well  used  either  to  facilitate  pro- 
duction or  for  disposal  purposes  is  approved 
by  authority  of  the  State  In  which  the  well 
Is  located. 

What  does  this  mean,  especially  In  rela- 
tion to  ground-water  pollution?  There  are 
two  basic  ways  groundwaters  become  pol- 
luted. The  first,  and  most  important  one.  Is 
through  contamination  from  municipal 
septic  tanks  located  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  second,  pollution  of  groundwaters 
due  to  waste  injection  wells.  Is  by  far  the 
leading  factor  In  the  pollution  of  ground- 
water reserves  by  industry.  Of  the  more  than 
24,000  Injection  wells  presently  operating  In 
the  U.S.,  99  percent  of  them  are  operated  by 
the  petroleum  Industry. 

As  the  Committee  knows,  waste  Injection 
wells  dispose  of  liquid  wastes  by  Injecting 
them  Into  deep  subsurface  strata.  There  Is 
much  controversy  over  both  the  necessity  for 
using  waste  Injection  wells  under  certain 
conditions,  and  the  environmental  dangers 
Involved  In  their  tise.  There  is  no  reason  for 
getting  into  the  specifics  of  this  controversy 
here.  I  am  sure  we  can  all  agree  that  waste 
Injection  wells  do  pose  at  least  some  very 
significant  environmental  problems  which 
have  not  yet  been  overcome.  The  Important 
thing  Is  that  Sec.  502.(f)  (2)  of  S.  2770.  If  left 
In,  would  mean  that  the  Administrator  of  the 
EPA  would  not  even  have  the  authority  to 
obtain  data,  conduct  studies  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  the  establishment  of  en- 
vironmental ly-sound  regulations  of  99  per- 
cent of  the  country's  waste  Injection  wells, 
the  primary  Industrial  polluters  of  the  na- 
tion's groundwa/ter  resources.  It  Is  Important 
to  emphasize  that  the  Section  502.  oil  Indus- 
try exemption  prohibits  the  Administrator 
not  only  from  the  promulgation  of  enforce- 
able federal  standards  for  99  percent  of  the 
country's  waste  injection  wells,  but  actually 
withdraws  the  Administrator's  authority  to 
obtain  and  analyze  much  needed  environ- 
mental data  on  these  waste  Injection  wells. 

The  effect  of  these  two  provisions  In  the 
bill,  taken  together.  Is  to  make  a  sham  out 
of  this  legislation's  often  expressed  and  ap- 
parently clear  Intention  to  treat  the  subject 
of  groundwater  pollution  as  a  well-deservedly 
Important  component  of  the  bill's  compre- 
hensive attack  on  water  pollution.  (With 
your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Committee  hearings  a  copy 
of  three  articles  from  the  publication  Oil 
Daily,  which  give  further  evidence  of  the 
expected  effect  of  this  proposed  legislation  on 
our  groundwater  reserves). 

I  recommend  that  the  Committee  do  three 
things  to  remedy  this  strange  and  unwar- 
ranted treatment  of  groundwater  pollution 
in  the  legislation.  Agreeing  to  any  one  of 
these  three  suggestions  would  strengthen  and 
Improve  the  legislation.  All  three  of  the  sug- 
gestions, however,  are  necessary  for  fully 
restoring  the  area  of  groundwater  pollution 
to  Its  proper  place  In  this  legislation. 

(I)  The  term  "groundwaters"  should  be 
Included  after  the  term  "navigable  waters" 
In  Sees.  401. (a)(1)  and  402.(a)(l).  This 
would  simply  allow  groundwater  pollution  to 
be  regulated  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
pollution  of  the  nation's  other  water  re- 
sources, which  are  Included  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  IV.  Indeed,  this  Is  the  mo»t 
important  of  my  three  proposals  because  It 
would  allow  enforceable  federal  standards  for 
groundwater  pollution  control  to  be  set. 
Specifically,  It  would  allow  federal  stond- 
ards  to  be  set  for  the  use  and  operation  of 
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septic  tanks,  which,  as  I  noited  before,  are 
the  main  cause  of  groundwater  pollution. 

One  other  Important  point  Is  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  navigable  waters  and 
groundwaters  Is  not  always  an  easy  or  ac- 
curate one.  Sometimes  a  navigable  water  and 
a  groundwater  source  run  Into  each  other,  or 
come  close  to  each  other,  so  that  seepage  from 
the  polluted  groundwater  source  could  pol- 
lute the  navigable  water  or  vice  versa.  To  say 
that  the  federal  govenunent  can  regulate  the 
ecology  of  one,  but  not  the  other,  Is  silly  and 
counterproductive. 

(U)  Sec.  502.  (f)  (2)  should  be  deleted 
from  the  legislation.  As  I  stated  above,  this 
section  simply  has  the  effect  of  eliminating 
the  Administrator's  authority  to  obtain  en- 
vironmental Information  on  the  operation  of 
99  percent  of  the  country's  waste  Injection 
wells — those  owned  by  the  oil  Industry.  Un- 
less this  section  is  specifically  deleted  It  will 
be  Impossible  to  establish  federal  regulations 
for  the  operation  of  oil  Industry  vtraste  Injec- 
tion wells,  even  If  groundwater  pollution  Is 
Included  under  the  Title  IV  provisions.  This 
Is  so  because  Sec.  502.  defines  oil  Industry 
wastes,  when  injected  Into  wells,  as  non-pol- 
lutants. Thus,  If  Sec.  502. (f)(2)  Is  not  de- 
leted, we  will  be  saying  by  legislative  decree 
that  If  a  groundwater  source  Is  contaminated 
from  Injected  oil  Industry  waste,  then  It  Is 
really  not  contaminated  at  all  because  those 
wastes  are  non-pollutants.  "Just  look  at  the 
definition  of  pollutants  In  the  Act;  your  wa- 
ter can't  be  polluted,"  we  can  tell  ouj  ag- 
grieved constituents. 

The  best  solution,  I  believe.  Is  simply  to 
delete  this  provision  and  allow  the  Adminis- 
trator to  at  least  study  and  analyze  data  on 
groundwater  pollution  by  all  of  America's 
waste  Injection  wells. 

(Ill)  Whether  the  Committee  adopts  one, 
none  or  both  of  the  above  suggestions,  I  would 
strongly  recommend  that  It  Include  a  full 
and  direct  discussion  of  how  it  Intends  the 
area  of  groundwater  pollution  to  be  dealt 
with  under  the  legislation.  The  Importance 
of  the  area  of  groundwater  pollution  clearly 
warrants  such  a  discussion. 

In  summary,  I  know  that  many  groups 
would  very  much  like  to  see  the  proposed 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1971  significantly  weakened.  My  pro- 
posals, however,  would  strengthen  the  bill 
and  would  ser%'e  to  make  the  bill's  apparent 
intent  more  consistent  with  Its  reality.  The 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  has  been  billed 
as  comprehensive  legislation  and  I  believe 
that  is  what  It  should  be.  It  will  not  embody 
a  truly  comprehensive  attack  against  water 
pollution  unless  the  subject  of  grouAdwater 
pollution  Is  treated  In  a  meaningful  way.  Far 
too  often,  the  expectations  for  a  piece  of  re- 
medial legislation  far  outstrip  the  reality  of 
the  bill's  effect,  and  disappointment,  frustra- 
tion and  cynicism  result — from  the  public, 
from  the  Industry  or  agency  being  regulated, 
from  the  bureaucracy  and,  often,  from  Con- 
gress Itself.  Both  the  House  and  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committees  have  put  In  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  energy  and  resources  Into 
this  truly  landmark  legislation  precisely  to 
prevent  this  sort  of  situation  from  arising. 
The  fact  that  this  legislation  is  as  tightly 
written,  as  meaningful  and  as  comprehensive 
as  It  Is.  is  a  tremendous  tribute  to  both  the 
work  of  the  two  Committees  and  to  the  po- 
tential of  our  legislative  process.  The  further 
refinements  I  have  suggested  would  simply 
add  to  the  Committees*  achievement. 

Failure  to  Include  In  a  meaningful  way  the 
area  of  groundwater  pollution  In  this  legis- 
lation will,  I  predict,  lead  to  the  enactment  of 
corrective  legislation  In  a  relatively  short  pe- 
riod of  time.  I  think  now  Is  the  better  time  to 
remedy  this  omission,  before  we  wake  up  one 
morning  to  find  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
nation's  drinking  water  has  been  Irreparably 
contaminated. 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
reported  to  the  people  of  my  district  on 
the  present  threats  to  the  continued 
existence  of  commercial  broadcasting.  I 
insert  the  report  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

Problems  Facing  Commercial  BaoADCASTiNa 

In  a  previous  telecast,  I  discussed  the  so- 
called  organized  consumer  movement.  I  at- 
tempted to  show  briefly  that  there  have  been 
subversive  influences  in  the  background  of 
the  drive  for  consumer  rights  and  that  the 
long  range  goal  of  the  "consumerists"  is  not 
so  much  to  protect  the  consumers  as  it  is  to 
destroy  free  enterprise — to  outlaw  profit.  Un- 
der the  guise  of  protecting  the  rights  of  mil- 
lions of  consumers,  the  consumer  lobby  Is 
mobilizing  an  attack  on  the  productive  sec- 
tors of  our  society,  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment, using  our  free  enterprise  economic  sys- 
tem to  self  destruct  Itself  and  transfer  our 
free  economic  system  Into  a  government- 
managed  and  controlled  society. 

A  very  important  private  sector  in  our 
economy  which  Is  beginning  to  feel  the  brunt 
of  the  regulation  and  control  activities  of  the 
consumerists  is  the  commercial  broadcast- 
ers— both  radio  and  TV.  Because  of  the 
limited  number  of  frequencies  available  for 
use  in  a  given  area,  the  commercial  broad- 
casters find  themselves  In  a  quasi-private  en- 
terprise category.  In  a  way,  they  are  similar 
to  a  public  utility.  Tet,  there  Is  room  for 
competition  by  public  preference  of  pro- 
gramming more  so  in  the  area  of  radio  than 
television. 

From  their  beginnings  until  the  present, 
both  radio  and  television  stations  have 
sought  to  Inform  and  entertain  the  public 
and  to  operate  in  the  public  Interest  as  pri- 
vate entrepreneurs,  with  their  main  source  of 
Income  coming  from  advertisers — not  the 
listening  or  viewing  public  who  are  consum- 
ers. If  the  public  approves  of  a  program  they 
support  the  sponsor — if  they  disapprove  they 
don't  buy  the  product  and  in  some  Instances 
so  advise  the  sponsor  who  for  the  reason  of 
economics  of  profit  drops  his  program. 

In  spite  of  numerous  criticisms  of  biased 
programs  presented  via  radio  and  TV  levelled 
especially  against  the  national  networks; 
most  citizens.  I  believe,  will  agree  that  the 
commercial  broadcasting  Industry  has  done 
a  fairly  creditable  job  In  entertaining  the 
American  public  while  Informing  them  In 
certain  matters. 

Today  I  thought  we'd  talk  about  the  threat 
to  commercial  broadcasting  by  the  federal 
government  which  Is  being  perpetrated  In 
the  name  of  the  consumer  as  well  as  talk 
about  a  few  of  the  most  serious  problems 
besetting  the  private  broadcaster.  Some  of 
these  problems  are  public  broadcasting,  also 
called  educational  TV.  CATV  (cable  televi- 
sion), and  license  renewals. 

For  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a 
concerted  movement  for  expanded  public 
broadcasting  paid  for,  of  course,  by  taxpay- 
ers— programs  not  paid  for  by  advertisers 
but  where  the  taxpayers  are  forced  to  be 
sponsors. 

To  Illustrate  the  effect  of  the  consumerists 
on  broadcasters.  I  quote  a  portion  of  a  let- 
ter recently  received  from  a  constituent.  In 
this  Instance,  a  radio  broadcaster: 

"Business  Is  bad  enough  as  It  Is.  We  have 
had  the  cigarette  business  taken  away  from 
us,  although  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
billboards  can  still   carry  It.  I  understand 
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that  we  are  stlU  subsidizing  the  tobacco 
farmers  to  some  $60,000,000  a  year.  Does  this 
make  sense?  I  can't  carry  cigarette  adver- 
tising on  my  radio  station  and  yet  they  take 
my  tax  money  to  subsidize  the  tobacco 
farmer." 

Prior  to  the  ban  of  paid  cigarette  adver- 
tisements, TV  stations  were  required  to  give 
free  equal  time  to  groups  opposed  to  ciga- 
rette smoking.  Then,  all  cigarette  ads  were 
banned. 

And  in  recent  weeks,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  (FTC)  raised  the  question  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
(FCC)  of  compelling  broadcasters  to  air 
counter  commercials.  For  example,  a 
radio  or  television  station  presenting  a 
paid  advertisement  to  show  the  advantages 
of  a  certain  gasoline  would  be  required  to 
give  equal  time  free  of  charge  to  a  con- 
sumerlst  or  ecology  group  to  show  the  bad 
qualities  of  the  gasoline — how  it  pollutes  the 
air,  for  example. 

A  group  of  Satan  worshlppen  haa  de- 
manded equal  time  to  that  used  by  minis- 
ters, priests,  and  rabbis  for  relicious  pro- 
grams so  that  they  might  present  their  views 
In  opposition  to  God  and  in  favor  of  Satan. 

If  opposing  positions  on  issues  or  products 
are  kept  within  the  bounds  of  decency  and 
truth,  I  can  see  the  Justification  for  present- 
ing both  points  of  view.  However,  It  seems 
only  fair  that  If  one  advertiser  has  to  pay  for 
the  air  time,  then  the  opposition  should  like- 
wise have  to  pay.  Otherwise,  counter  commer- 
cials could  be  extended  to  include  soap, 
toothpaste,  cars,  fluoridated  water,  and  Just 
about  every  other  product.  To  gain  favor  for 
license  renewal  commercial  broadcasters  are 
already  required  to  give  free  public  service 
time  to  public  service  broadcasts  for 
dogooders. 

The  public  broadcasting  can  be  expected 
to  promote,  in  large  part,  material  which 
could  not  obtain  a  sponsor  because  it  Is  un- 
salable, and  sponsors  could  Ill-afford  to  be 
linked  with  It.  The  sponsors,  as  businessmen 
who  are  selling  a  competitive  product  to  the 
public,  understand  what  the  people  want  as 
opposed  to  what  the  bureaucrats,  who  have 
all  the  answers,  think  the  people  need. 

If  broadcasters  are  required  to  allow  free 
time  to  counter  almost  every  paid  advertise- 
ment it  only  makes  sense  that  private  broad- 
casters will  be  forced  out  of  business.  Then 
the  Federal  Government  would  take  control 
and.  since  taxpayers  never  need  a  profit,  ban 
most  If  not  all  advertising.  This  would  not 
only  be  detrimental  to  free  enterprise  but 
would  also  result  in  a  nationalized  and  fully 
controlled  broadcasting  system,  the  real  goal 
seemingly  desired  by  the  consumerlsts. 

By  way  of  confirming  the  threat  to  free 
thought,  there  has  been  established  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  national  organizations 
to  determine  the  range  of  Interest  to  be 
served  by  public  broadcasting  throughout 
the  United  States.  A  cursory  glimpse  at  the 
Advisory  Board  offers  no  satisfaction  that  It 
represents  any  cross-section  of  the  American 
people.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  the  organiza- 
tions listed,  are  highly  controversial  and 
exist  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing 
public  opinion  and  political  action. 

I  Insert  a  list  of  the  Advisory  Committee: 

To  assist  It  in  determining  the  range  of 
interests  to  be  served  by  public  broadcasting 
in  communities  throughout  the  United 
States.  CPB  has  established  an  Advisory 
Committee  of  National  Organizations.  The 
Advisory  Committee  presently  consists  of — 

American  Association  of  University 
Women. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

Nntlonal  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews. 

National  Council  of  Churches. 
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National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

■National  Congress  of  PTAs. 

National  League  of  Cities. 

National  Conference  of  Mayors. 

National  4-H  Club  Foundation. 

National  Education  Association. 

National  Wildlife  Federation. 

National  Audubon  Society. 

U.S.  Jaycees. 

National  Catholic  Office  for  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision. 

League  of  Women  Voters. 

This  replacement  threat  to  private  com- 
mercial broadcasting  can  be  found  in  the 
contln\ied  expansion  of  public  broadcasting. 
Commercial  broadcasting  has  cooperated  with 
the  supported  public  broadcasting  In  the 
form  of  edxicatlonal  programs  for  many  years 
even  before  the  Carnegie  Commission  made 
Its  sttidy  and  recommendations,  expanded  to 
Include  radio,  which  led  to  the  pa.ssage  of 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967.  This 
law  established  the  Corporation  of  Public 
Broadcasting  which  later  spawned  Public 
Broadcasting  Service,  and  National  Public 
Radio. 

What  does  concern  commercial  broadcast- 
ers Is  the  long  ranee  financing  of  non-com- 
mercial TV — who  will  pay  for  it?  It  has  even 
been  suggested  that  a  tax  be  placed  on  the 
gross  receipts  of  commercial  broadcasters  as 
well  as  on  their  excess  proflts.  It  Is  obvloiis 
that  such  taxes  would  only  ha.'sten  the  death 
of  commercial  broadcasters  and  usher  In  full 
tax  supported  communications  m«-t1ta.  Other 
proposed  sources  of  permanent  federal  fund- 
inff  proposed  for  non-commercial  TV  and 
radio  Include  an  excise  tax  on  all  TV  and 
radio  sets  sold,  a  tax  on  TV  advertising,  and 
fees  collected  from  households  with  TV  and 
radio  sets,  and  a  tax  on  gross  receipts  from 
long  distance  telephone  calls,  domestic  and 
on  overseas  telegraph  and  radio  messages  as 
well  as  eeneral  tax  funds  matching  non  fed- 
eral contributions  to  public  TV  on  a  2  to  1 
basis.  Federal  funds  for  public  broad'-astlng 
have  risen  from  an  Initial  appropriation  of 
$5  million  In  fiscal  1969  to  $35  million  In 
the  current  1972  fiscal  year.  Legislation  in- 
troduced In  the  House  would  Increase  federal 
pavments  to  si 60  mnilon  fi-ca!  vpar  1<?77. 
Commercial  broadcasters  cannot  compete 
attain  St  free  eovernment  subsidies. 

In  fiscal  1970,  state  governments  contrib- 
uting $19  million  as.s'.sted  bv  local  school 
boards  and  state  boards  of  education  con- 
tributing $28.2  million  were  the  largest 
sources  of  funds  for  public  broadcasting. 
Whether  funds  come  from  local.  State  or  the 
federal  government.  It  is  only  the  long- 
suffering  taxoayer  who  foots  the  bill.  And 
consumer  oreanlzatlons  would  herald  this  as 
a  public  benefit! 

The  Corooratlon  for  Public  Broadcasting 
fCPB)  was  established  as  a  private  corpora- 
tion supported  bv  public  funds.  While  not  a 
government  neency.  the  CPB  mu.st  submit 
its  requests  for  funds  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budeet  as  If  It  were  a  regular 
agencv  of  the  government  That  Is  why  the 
CPB  would  like  to  have  a  permanent  source 
of  revenue  dedicated  to  Its  support.  In  excess 
of  200  public  TV  stations  are  anticipated  as 
a  part  of  its  network  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  tax-funded  Corooratlon  for  Public 
Broadcasting  recently  came  under  criticism 
for  the  hieh  salaries  of  $85,000  and  $75,000 
respectlvplv  paid  newsmen  Sander  Vanocur 
and  Bill  Movers.  It  also  was  chastised  by  the 
too  adviser  to  the  Nixon  Administration  on 
telecommunications  policy  for  centralizing 
control  in  a  "fourth  national  network." 

Pres'dent  Nixon  In  a  message  on  education 
reform  to  the  Congress  on  March  3,  1970 
gave  his  support  and  encouragement  to  an 
expanded  role  for  public  broadcasting  sys- 
tem in  his  New  American  Revolution  In 
which  the  federal  government  will  continue 
to  usurp  functions  reserved  by  the  9th  and 
10th  Amendments  of  the  Constitution  to  the 
States  and  local  citizens  of  controlling  and 
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operating  public  schools.  In  remarks  con- 
cerning the  role  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education,  the  F>resident  said: 

"The  National  Institute  of  Education 
would  examine  questions  such  as  these,  espe- 
cially in  that  vital  area  where  out-of-school 
activities  can  combine  with  modem  tech- 
nology and  public  policy  to  enhance  our 
children's  education.  It  will  work  in  con- 
cert with  other  organizations  and  agencies 
dedicated  to  the  educational  uses  of  tele- 
vision technology.  Prominent  among  these 
Is  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 
which  the  Congress  established  In  1967  as  a 
private  entity  to  channel  and  shape  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  in  support  of  public  broad- 
casting. With  Its  authorization  for  Federal 
funds  expiring  shortly,  the  time  has  come  to 
extend  the  Federal  support  for  the  Corpora- 
tion to  stimulate  Its  continuing  growth  and 
Improvement.  Accordingly,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  is  today 
transmitting  a  bill  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
Corporation  for  a  three-year  period.  This  will 
permit  the  Corporation  to  grow  in  the  order- 
ly and  planned  way  so  important  to  a  new 
undertaking.  A  portion  of  the  annual  Fed- 
eral funding  would  be  based  on  matching  the 
dollars  raised  by  the  Corporation  from  non- 
Federal  sources.  The  Congress  did  not  In- 
tend that  the  Corporation  derive  Its  funds 
solely  from  the  Federal  Government.  There- 
fore. Increased  contributions  from  private 
sources  should  be  stimulated  during  the 
early  years  through  the  incentive  offered  In 
the  matching  process." 

As  evidence  of  the  growth  of  public  broad- 
casting in  Louisiana,  I  quote  the  text  of  a 
release  of  January  5,  1972  of  the  Louisiana 
Educational  Television  authority: 

"Molse  W.  Dennery  was  elected  1972  chair- 
man of  the  Louisiana  Educational  Television 
Authority  at  its  meeting  in  Baton  Rouge, 
Wednesday. 

"Clarence  J.  Jupiter,  director  of  develop- 
ment at  Xavler  University  in  New  Orleans, 
was  elected  vice-chairman;  Mrs.  Lucile 
Woodard  of  Baton  Rouge,  secretary  and  Dr. 
Walter  Mosley.  head  of  the  language  depart- 
ment at  Northwestern  State  University  in 
Natchitoches,  treasurer. 

"Dennery,  a  New  Orleans  attorney,  was 
temporary  chairman  appointed  by  Gov.  John 
J.  McKelthen  prior  to  Wednesday's  meeting. 

"The  authority  plans  to  operate  a  network 
of  six  educational  stations  around  the  stat«. 

"Numerous  applications  for  the  unclassi- 
fied civil  service  position  of  executive  di- 
rector, with  a  salary  range  of  $20,000  to  $25,- 
000  per  year,  have  been  received,  reported 
Dennery. 

"An  executive  committee  consisting  of  the 
four  officers  and  two  other  members  of  the 
18-man  authority  to  be  named  by  Dennery 
will  select  applicants  meeting  the  authority's 
criteria  for  the  position  for  Interviews  with 
the  entire  body  at  Its  next  meeting,  Feb.  2. 

"The  authority  will  occupy  offices  and  one 
studio  in  the  Department  of  Education  build- 
ing in  Baton  Rouge.  Other  network  stations 
will  be  in  New  Orleans,  WYES-TV;  Monroe, 
Shreveport,  Lake  Charles  and  Lafayette.  Its 
1972  budget  Is  $130,000,  appropriated  by  last 
year's  legislature." 

Many  Informed  citizens  see  In  the  expan- 
sion of  a  public  broadcasting  system  with 
its  own  production  facilities  the  establish- 
ment of  a  framework  for  the  nationalization 
of  all  broadcasting  when  the  commercial 
broadcasting  stations  are  forced  out  of  ex- 
istence by  unbearable  taxes  and  other  arbi- 
trary bureaucratic  regulations  which  make 
it  unprofitable  for  their  continued  operation. 

Over  a  year  ago,  a  former  FCC  Commis- 
sioner reportedly  urged  the  newspapers  to 
take  a  more  active  part  In  the  fight  to  pre- 
serve broadcast  freedom  by  warning  that 
any  controls  Imposed  now  on  broadcast 
Journalism  would  be  Imposed  on  newspaper 
Journalism  later.  It  seems  only  logical  that  If 
the  consumerlst  demand  for  free  counter 
advertisements  Is  upheld  that  the  same  regu- 
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latlon  applicable  to  radio  and  TV  would  be 
sought  to  apply  to  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  other  publishers. 

For  the  Federal  Government  to  be  In  the 
broadcasting  business,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
Is  no  different  from  its  being  In  the  news- 
paper business  or,  for  that  matter,  going  into 
commercial  movie  business.  A  controlled 
press  is  recognized  as  a  threat  to  freedom 
and  so  must  be  a  controlled  public  broad- 
casting system.  Official  Government  radio 
and  television  in  other  countries,  as  opposed 
to  free  enterprise  radio  and  television,  have 
never  proven  superior  to  private  enterprise. 

Another  jjotential  problem  for  commercial 
over-the-air  broadcasting  is  cable  television 
(CATV) .  Cable  television,  a  private  enterprise 
endeavor,  charges  fees  for  its  services  and 
broadcasts  only  to  subscribers  for  a  charge. 

It  provides  a  multiplicity  of  channels  to 
communities  that  are  unable  to  suppwrt  ade- 
quate over-the-air  television  stations  and 
adds  additional  programs  even  In  cities  hav- 
ing several  TV  stations.  CATV  has  adver- 
tisers only  when  it  originates.  The  FCC  is  In 
the  process  of  developing  regulations  and 
guidelines  for  cable  television.  It  Is  important 
that  the  Congress  determine  a  cable  TV  com- 
munications policy  which  would  best  serve 
the  American  public. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  CATV 
systems  are  passive  receivers  and  do  not  ac- 
tively perform  copyrighted  works.  Hence, 
they  are  not  liable  for  copyrlg'nt  payments.  If 
we  agree  that  fair  competition  and  not  favor- 
itism In  the  communications  media  will  serve 
the  public  interest,  then  we  must  agree  there 
can  t)€  no  fair  competition  between  cable 
television  and  over-the-air  television  unless 
both  Industries  bargain  and  pay  for  copy- 
rights. 

Yet  another  problem  facing  the  broadcast- 
ing industry  today  is  that  of  challenges  to 
the  renew-al  of  their  broadcast  licenses  by 
special  interest  community  groups.  Con- 
sumerlsts have  taken  the  lead  In  a  new  chal- 
lenge to  conunerclal  broadcasters  known  as 
community  control  of  broadcasting.  First,  a 
so-called  consumer  group  monitors  and  in- 
vestigates the  programs  ol  the  broadcast  sta- 
tion to  ascertain  if  the  station's  programs  are 
relevant  to  the  particular  sp>ecial  Interest 
groups — usually  an  ethnic  group — In  the  com- 
munity. For  example,  it  Is  being  asserted  that 
if  one-third  of  a  city's  population  is  black, 
then  one-third  of  tiie  radio  and  TV  pro- 
gramming should  be  beamed  to  the  black  seg- 
ment of  the  city  and  one-third  of  the  pro- 
grams should  be  produced,  directed,  and 
presented  by  blacks. 

Then,  if  it  Is  determined  that  the  pro- 
grams of  the  broadcaster  are  not  relative  to 
the  needs  of  the  special  Interest  group,  the 
group  will  either  challenge  the  extension  of 
the  broadcaster's  license  which  must  be  ap- 
proved every  three  years  by  the  FCC  or,  by 
threatening  loss  of  license  renewal,  force  a 
contract  with  the  broadcaster  binding  the 
broadcaster  t-o  change  station  policies,  per- 
sonnel, and  programming  in  favor  of  the 
special  Interest  group. 

This  notion  of  community  control  of 
broadcasting  supported  by  a  court  decision 
got  its  start  about  7  years  ago  in  Jackson, 
Mississippi  where  community  groups  filed  an 
application  to  renew  the  license  of  a  TV 
station.  After  lengthy  litigation,  a  court 
ruled  that  the  station  had  failed  to  meet 
adequately  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
group,  namely  blacks,  as  determined  by 
northern  white  liberals.  This  decision  has 
encouraged  other  groups  to  challenge  re- 
newal of  licenses  of  radio  and  TV  stations. 
One  will  appreciate  TV  programming  much 
more  by  simply  tuning  In  a  Mississippi  sta- 
tion to  see  what  that  state's  owners  are  re- 
quired to  program. 

In  this  regard,  a  tax  free  grant  supported 
institution  calling  itself  the  Stern  Commn- 
nlty  Law  Firm  about  six  months  ago  peti- 
tioned the  FCC  to  force  broadcast  stations 
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in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  to  disclose  pri- 
vate yearly  financial  statements  so  that  a 
determination  could  be  made  as  to  the  actual 
extent  to  which  stations  devote  their  re- 
sources to  specific  categories,  such  as  news, 
public  affairs,  and  community  oriented  pro- 
grams. This  action  was  designed  to  obtain 
information  for  filing  petitions  urging  the 
FCC  to  deny  license  renewals  to  stations  not 
devoting  enough  of  their  time  and  resources 
to  problems  and  Interests  of  the  Mexican- 
Americans. 

The  FCC  has  gone  a  long  way  in  thought 
control  from  when  established  by  Congress 
to  monitor  stations  and  frequencies  to  pre- 
vent reception  distortions  and  overlapping 
Interferences.  Yet  even  today  the  public  In- 
terest woxild  be  better  served  by  the  FCC 
regulating  the  stations  rather  than  having 
them  regulated  covertly  by  private  groups. 
The  true  consumers  can  exert  their  best  con- 
trol, over  free  enterprise  radio  and  TV.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  consumer  threatening  to 
boycott  taxpayers? 

Yes,  the  broadcasting  Industry  Is  beset 
with  many  problems — problems  which  must 
be  understood  by  the  public  if  the  best 
course  of  national  action  is  to  be  followed. 

Public  broadcasting  is  not  the  answer. 
Broadcasting  media  should  not  be  supported 
by  tax  funds.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
best  broadcasting  system  is  in  private  sector 
becavise  private  commercial  broadcasting 
best  serves  the  interests  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  citizens  and  best  provides  for  freedom 
of  speech. 

An  appealing  argument  Is  made  that  one 
of  the  assets  to  public  broadcasting  Is  the 
praiseworthy  dissemination  of  education  and 
culture.  The  unanswered  question  Is  "Whose 
culture,  and  education  In  what?  Who  Is  to 
decide?" 

It  appears  that  we  are  well  underway  in 
creating  a  monster  domestic  propaganda 
agency  paid  for,  but  not  controlled  by,  the 
American  people. 

Cable  television  has  possibilities  of  meet- 
ing the  needs  and  tastes  of  groups  with 
special  interest  and  of  many  other  Individu- 
als. Its  potential  should  be  studied;  its  use, 
well  planned:  and  by  all  means  It  should  be 
competitive  with  no  special  favors  from  the 
government. 

While  not  perfect,  traditional  commercial 
broadcasting  has  rendered  a  yoeman  service 
to  the  public  good.  It  should  continue  in  a 
competitive  manner  under  government  reg- 
ulation In  the  public  interest  to  assure  that 
programs  are  In  good  taste,  truthful,  and 
fair.  Private  special  Interest  groups  should 
not  be  allowed  to  supplant  the  role  either 
of  the  broadcaster  or  of  the  FCC. 

Only  the  truth  shall  keep  us  free.  Pri- 
vately owned  and  licensed,  independent 
broadcasters  constitute  the  best  broadcast- 
ing method  for  disseminating  the  truth. 


CHANGING  A  SYSTEM  THAT  DOES 
NOT   WORK 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
over  200  years  ago  that  America's  first 
penitentiary  was  built.  Since  that  time, 
the  terrible  condition.^  of  prisons  and 
their  dehumanizing  effect  on  men  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  We 
have  onlv  to  look  at  the  Soledads.  San 
Quentins.  and  the  Atticas,  however,  to 
realize  what  little  progress  reform  has 
made.  As  a  result  of  the  increasingly  evi- 
dent failure  of  the  correctional  process. 
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we  are  witnessing  today  a  revolution  not 
ju-st  behind  prison  walls,  but  in  our 
thinking  about  prison  reform.  Criminol- 
ogists and  corrections  oflQcers  alike  are 
beginning  to  question  the  legitimacy  of 
prisons — not  only  their  opei-ation  but 
their  very  existence. 

The  changing  face  of  corrections  is  the 
subject  of  a  penetrating  seven-part  series 
published  by  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor in  December.  The  writer.  Jack 
Waugh,  conducted  a  number  of  inter- 
views across  the  comitry  to  obtain  the 
views  oI  wardens,  guards,  and  inmates 
alike. 

Based  on  the  interviews,  Mr.  Waugh 
finds  that  the  heart  of  the  prison  reform 
problem  lies  in  the  inequality  of  our 
criminal  justice  system,  particularly,  un- 
equal sentencing.  Our  prisons  are  cess- 
pools for  minority  group  members  who 
have  neither  money  nor  influence,  and 
have  usually  committed  crimes  for  that 
reason.  Consistent  punishment  mast  be 
in  the  first  order  of  any  prison  reform, 
says  Waugh.  It  is  more  urgent,  than  in- 
ternal reforms. 

Of  equal  concern  is  victimles.s  crime. 
Fifty  percent  of  our  prison  population  is 
made  up  of  those  who  have  committed 
crimes  against  no  one  but  themselves.  We 
are  filling  our  cells  with  drunks,  gam- 
blers, and  prostitutes,  thus  overloading 
our  criminal  justice  system,  diluting  our 
total  reform,  effort,  and  raising  our  costs. 
We  should  decriminalize  the  law,  points 
out  Waugh,  and  treat — not  institutional- 
ize— these  individuals. 

Once  a  man  gets  inside  prison,  however, 
it  is  the  isolation  and  loneliness  that  is 
so  unbearable — and  so  fruitless.  How  can 
we  expect  to  rehabilitate  a  man — make 
him  part  of  society  again — when  we  shut 
him  up  for  so  long  and  so  far  away  that 
he  forgets  what  it  is  like  to  be  a  man? 

Isolation  has  always  been  a  character- 
istic of  the  American  prison  system.  Two 
centuries  of  "reform"  have  not  changed 
that.  But  if  isolation  is  not  new  on  the 
scene  today,  the  politicization  of  the 
American  prisoner  is — and  this  is  what 
Waugh  cites  as  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lem correctional  authorities  face  today. 
Prisoners  of  the  1970"s  regard  themselves 
as  political  prisoners  in  a  criminal  so- 
ciety. It  is  society,  not  the  oflender.  who 
is  at  fault.  The  problem  this  poses  for  re- 
habilitation i.s  evident.  As  one  criminolo- 
gist puts  it,  "What  do  you  do  to  rehabili- 
tate a  political  prisoner — brainwash 
him?" 

Another  more  recent  problem  is  the 
ever-increasing  tension  between  guards — 
95  percent  of  whom  are  white,  and  in- 
mates— 50  percent  of  whom  are  black  or 
brown.  California  has  seen  more  guards 
killed  in  1970  than  in  the  previous  17 
years.  As  the  Christian  Science  Monit<)r 
series  makes  evident,  our  prisons  are  con- 
tributing to,  not  stemming  the  current 
crime  rate. 

What  is  the  answer?  The  series  offers 
no  pat  solutions,  but  avenues  of  action 
are  suggested. 

Separating  the  convict  from  the  com- 
munity and  the  community  from  the  con- 
vict is  the  "basic  slab  of  penal  philoso- 
phy" on  which  U.S.  prisons  rest.  True  re- 
form renuiie ;  that  we  change  this  situa- 
tion. We  should  make  prisons  necessary 
for  only  the  most  hardened  criminals — 
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about  10  percent  of  our  prison  popula- 
tion. The  rehabilitation  of  the  rest  must 
be  carried  out  within  the  community. 
How  do  we  do  this?  The  series'  last  ar- 
ticle is  a  special  survey  of  seemingly  suc- 
cessful rehabilitation  efforts  by  other 
countries  to  bring  the  community  and  the 
inmate  closer  together.  The  real  poten- 
tial for  change  lies  In  the  community's 
hands — for  they  are  the  ones  who  can 
make  the  difference  in  our  inmate's  lives 
and  futures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  this  excellent  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  series — in  hopes  of  stimu- 
lating citizen  action  to  change  our  prison 
system  so  that  rehabilitation  has  a 
chance : 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Dec.  13,  1971] 

Prisons:    Changing    a    System    That    Does 

Not   Work — The    Swing    or   the   Prison 

Pendulum — I 

(By  Jack  Waugh) 

Atsushl  Nagashlma,  Japanese  Ministry  of 
Justice:  "In  Japan  we  hate  crime,  but  not 
criminals.  They  are  part  of  our  famUy  and 
they  are  treated  as  such." 

An  ex-Inmate,  pointing  toward  San  Quen- 
tln:  "It  oughta  be  bulldozed  Into  the  bay." 

New  York. — "The  day  I  came  out  of  pris- 
on," says  Clyde  Thompson,  "17  other  men 
came  out  with  me.  My  sweetheart  was  there 
with  a  suit  of  clothes  for  me  to  wear.  But 
not  another  man  was  met." 

Once  a  murderer,  Clyde  Thompson  Is  now 
a  minister.  Never  In  his  long  years  In  the 
penitentiary  did  he  think  that  he  would 
ever  walk  out  from  behind  those  walls. 

Now,  13  years  later,  every  morning  of  ev- 
ery weekday,  he  stands  outside  the  bus  sta- 
tion in  HuntsvlUe,  Texas,  meeting  the  unmet. 

At  about  9,  the  convicts  let  out  of  the 
Texas  Penitentiary  that  day  begin  to  drift 
down  from  the  Walls  Unit.  Clyde  Thompson's 
knowing  eye  spots  them  Instantly  In  their 
prison  issue,  their  unpressed  grays  and  tans, 
their  lives  as  wrinkled  as  their  clothes.  If 
they  have  no  Job,  he  finds  them  one,  if  no 
place  to  go,  takes  them  Into  his  home. 

FLOTSAM    TURNED    LOOSE 

Every  day,  like  flotsam,  the  unmet  walk 
out  from  behind  the  walls  of  200  U.S.  prisons, 
tarnished  testimony  of  the  failure  of  the 
walls  that  have  held  them. 

David  Rothman,  a  penal  historian  from 
Columbia  University,  has  said:  "The  rebel- 
lion and  the  hesitant,  finally  bloody,  put- 
down  of  the  Inmate  uprising  at  Attica  last 
September  was  curious.  Traditionally  no  war- 
den would  have  waited  so  long  to  move  In. 
Hostages  or  not,  there  would  have  been  no 
pause,  no  delay,  as  there  was  at  Attica. 

"Why  did  the  correctional  authorities 
withhold,  then?  They  held  back  because 
prisons  are  losing  their  legitimacy.  There  was 
a  feeling  that  the  demands  of  the  inmates 
were  sane — and  the  authorities  were  right 
fprlson  officials  granted  all  but  three  of  the 
30  Inmate  demands  at  Attica):  indeed,  peo- 
ple thought  all  those  things  had  been  In- 
stituted long  before." 

Attica  was  violent  testimony  that  they 
had  not.  More  than  a  hundred  years  of 
prison  "reform"  has  left  the  United  States 
still  with  Attlcas  and  San  Quentins  and  Sole- 
dads  and  Rahways. 

Criminologists  and  penologists  now  are  be- 
ginning to  think  the  unthinkable:  that 
prisons,  in  their  existing  form,  indeed  have 
lost  their  legitimacy,  that  there  Is  no  evidence 
that  reform  has  worked  and  that  prison  sys- 
tems must  be  totally  transformed. 

RHXENTLESS    CYCLE 

Prisons,  like  pendulums,  make  repeated 
arcs  through  time.  Since  their  beginnings 
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200  years  ago,  they  have  swung  again  and 
again  through  seven-step  cycles:  There  Is 
always  (1)  brutality  and  neglect  inside  the 
walls,  triggering  (2)  inmate  rebellion,  which 
Is  (3)  quelled,  stirring  (4)  outrage  without 
the  walls  when  the  public  gets  wind  of  It  and 
demands  (5)  Immediate  reform,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  (6)  quiet  again.  In  the  asylum  and 
(7)    lapse  back  into  public  forgetfulness. 

Today  prisons  are  winging  again  through 
Phases  2,  3.  and  4,  headed  for  5,  en  route  to 
7  via  6  unless  the  cycle  is  broken  as  It  never 
has  been  since  prisons  began. 

For  nearly  all  of  the  two  centuries  since 
the  Pennsylvania  Quakers  founded  the  first 
penitentiary  in  the  United  States,  the  legiti- 
macy of  prisons  and  their  reasons  for  exist- 
ing and  the  manner  In  which  they  are  run 
have  never  basically  been  questioned.  And 
Phase  1  in  the  cycle  always.  Inevitably,  has 
ended  in  Phase  7.  What  may  be  new  In  the 
cycle  that  is  repeating  itself  in  the  1970's  Is 
that  prison  reformers  now  are  not  merely 
questioning  the  operation  of  the  present 
prison  system  but  Its  basic  legitimacy,  Its 
reason  for  being. 

Prisons,  long  viewed  as  walls  of  fear  and 
terror  and  punishment,  are  potential  gate- 
ways of  promise. 

There  is  a  way  ultimately  to  transform 
prisons,  and  it  calls  for  the  best  from  the 
society  that  is  outside  the  walls.  The  solu- 
tions are  Implicit  in  the  problems.  And  ave- 
nues of  action  will  surface  throughout  this 
series.  But  here  Is  the  heart  of  the  matter, 
as  sifted  from  scores  of  Interviews  across  the 
U.S.,  Inside  and  outside  prison  walls: 

Problem :  Half  of  the  six  million  people  ar- 
rested every  year,  as  well  as  half  who  lan- 
guish behind  prison  bars,  today  are  there  for 
so-called  "victimless"  crimes. 

By  criminologists'  definitions,  drunks, 
gamblers,  prostitutes,  drug  addicts  and 
others  who  fall  into  this  category  commit 
crimes  where  there  is  no  Immediately  visible 
victim — apart  from  the  offender  himself. 
Thus,  in  the  legal  sense,  these  crimes  are 
said  to  differ  from  violent  crimes  like  assault. 

Solution:  "Decriminalize"  the  law,  and 
send  the  committers  of  "moral  crimes" 
where  criminologists  now  are  demanding 
more  and  more  they  be  sent — elsewhere  but 
to  prison. 

Where?  Perhaps,  as  in  Massachusetts,  to 
drylng-out  tanks  overnight,  or  as  In  Sweden, 
turned  over  to  specially  established  temper- 
ance boards,  or  to  narcotics  rehabilitation 
centers. 

Problem :  Offenders  are  sent  to  prison  to  do 
unequal  time  for  equal  crimes.  Out  of  the 
crazy  quilt  of  criminal  Justice  comes  a  tapes- 
try of  sentencing  and  parole  dictated  by  the 
arbitrary  whim  of  Judges,  Juries,  and  parole 
boards. 

Solution:  Make  uniform  the  law  that 
sends  people  to  prison  and  make  Just  and 
sensitive  the  decisions  that  let  them  out.  If 
necessary,  take  sentencing  out  of  the  hands 
of  Judges  and  Juries  and  put  It  In  the  hands 
of  a  special  prison  admissions  board,  which 
could  also  take  into  accotmt  extenuating 
circumstances  and  probation  where  it  seems 
necessary. 

Problem:  Prisons  are  the  most  shrouded 
and  unopen  public  Institutions.  So  closed 
off  from  society's  eye  are  the  walls  that 
prison  officials  can  do  anjrthlng  to  anybody 
inside,  and  nobody  outside  will  ever  know. 

Solution:  Open  up  the  prison  waUs  to  un- 
limited community  and  press  scrutiny. 

Traditionally  prison  officials  and  the  press 
have  not  trusted  one  another.  One  solution: 
a  "Code  of  Ethics"  to  govern  both  adminis- 
trators and  newsmen.  Administrators  would 
grant  free  access  to  Inmates  and  guards;  In 
return,  newsmen  would  confront  administra- 
tors with  evidence  of  oppressive  conditions 
and  also  write  the  administrators'  side. 

This  Idea  Is  already  beginning  to  take 
shape  In  correctional  and  press  circles. 
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Problem:  Men  and  women  still  go  out  of 
prisons  unmet,  homeless,  penniless,  and  Job- 
less, foredoomed  to  return  again. 

Solution:  Programs  should  be  devised  to 
ensure  that  no  convict  goes  back  on  the 
streets  without  a  Job  to  fill  and  a  place  to  go. 

Problem:  Prisoners  are  consigned  to  forced 
parlahshlp,  with  no  contact  and  no  continu- 
ity with  the  community  that  banished  them. 
They  forget  how  to  be  part  of  It  because  they 
aren't  allowed  to  be. 

Solution:  Make  prisons  a  part  of  society. 
The  community  should  not  only  be  allowed  to 
see  Inside  the  walls,  but  to  reach  out,  to  visit, 
to  encourage,  to  change,  to  reaccept,  the  con- 
vict It  has  banished.  Every  prison  should  have 
Its  own  citizen  advisory  committee. 

These  are  more  than  reforms.  They  are  the 
beginning  of  the  dismantling  of  the  prison 
Itself  as  It  has  traditionally  been  for  two 
centuries.  Ultimately  only  the  hardest  of 
crlnUnals  need  to  go  to  prison — and  once 
there,  be  grouped  Into  small  enclaves  and 
made  the  subject  of  Intensive  campaigns  of 
himian  rehabilitation  and  salvage. 

This  is  already  beginning  to  happen.  Some 
U.S.  penologists  see  Indications  that  only  the 
most  difficult  convicts  are  coming  Into  their 
Institutions  now. 

BIBLE    GIVEN    TO    A    KILLER 

The  man  who  now  meets  the  unmet  at  the 
HuntsvlUe  bus  station  was  himself  once  the 
most  feared  and  hardened  Inmate  In  the 
Texas  Penitentiary.  Clyde  Thompson  killed 
two  men  to  get  there,  and  at  least  six  others 
were  slain  because  he  tried  four  times  to 
escape.  He  was  sentenced  twice  to  be  exe- 
cuted In  the  electric  chair  and  finally  given 
three  life  terms  and  thrown  Into  Isolation 
with  not  even  a  spoon  to  eat  with,  so  bad  a 
man  was  he  considered  to  be. 

For  13  years  he  lay  In  roach-ridden  isola- 
tion at  HuntsvUle,  with  only  a  single  hole  in 
the  door  of  his  cell  and  with  cockroaches  to 
eat  the  food  off  his  hands  at  night. 

In  Isolation  he  had  about  five  hours  of 
daylight  each  day  with  nothing  to  read  until 
a  guard  brought  him  a  Bible  which  at  first  he 
angrily  tried  to  refute,  couldn't,  then  started 
to  memorize,  and,  finally,  to  live  by. 

"The  time  was,"  he  says,  "when  I  wotild 
have  killed  any  man  who  stood  In  my  way  to 
breaking  out  of  that  penitentiary,  and  the 
time  came  when  those  prison  walls  could 
have  fallen  down  around  me  and  I  would 
not  have  left  unless  I  was  told  I  could." 

ONLY   JULIA   WROTE 

After  he  was  released  from  Isolation  and 
cautiously  put  In  with  the  general  Inmate 
population,  he  began  conducting  Bible 
classes  behind  the  walls.  A  HuntsvlUe  min- 
ister heard  of  him  and  urged  the  congrega- 
tion to  write  him.  Only  one  did,  a  woman 
named  Julia.  She  went  to  visit  him.  And  for 
seven  years  she  devoted  her  life  to  getting 
Clyde  Thompson  out  of  prison.  One  day,  13 
years  ago,  she  succeeded.  He  was  paroled. 
And  the  warden  came  down  to  help  him  tie 
his  tie,  and  put  the  French  cuffs  on  the  shirt 
Julia  had  brought  him  because  he  didn't 
know  how.  He  had  spent  28  years  behind 
bars,  aU  his  adult  life. 

Once  the  deadliest  kUler  In  the  Texas 
Penitentiary,  the  Rev.  Clyde  Thompson  is 
now  an  ordained  minister  In  the  Church  of 
Christ  "and  married  to  Sister  Julia."  He  has 
returned  to  HuntsvlUe  and  made  the  prison- 
ers his  ministry. 

No  amoimt  of  prison  reform  got  Clyde 
Thompjson  out  of  prison.  He  and  Julia  did 
it  with  Uttle  help. 

Before  prisons  were  Invented,  society 
whipped  convicts  too  poor  to  fine,  and  fined 
those  too  rich  to  whip.  For  misdemeanors 
and  minor  felonies — the  stocks;  for  more 
serious  felonies — banishment;  for  capital 
offenses — the  gallows. 

Out  and  dried.  No  confusion.  No  prisons. 
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Then  one  day  the  Friends  decided  prison- 
ers ought  to  be  penitent  as  weU  as  punished. 
So  why  not  a  "penitentiary?" 

Make  the  walls  four  feet  thick.  But  the 
walls  were  not  only  to  keep  the  convict  In, 
but  the  community  out.  The  theory  was: 
That's  the  only  way  a  man  can  be  penitent 
In  perfect  peace. 

Not  so  cut  and  dried. 

And  people  have  been  confused  ever  since. 
They  flatout  don't  know  what  prisons  ought 
to  be  for.  To  keep  society  safe  from  crimi- 
nals? Or  criminals  safe  from  society?  For 
vengeance?  For  punishment?  How  do  we 
treat  them  when  we  do  keep  them — bad? 
Good?  Do  we  love  them  untU  they  are  bet- 
ter? Or  hate  them  forever?  Do  we  try  to  re- 
habilitate them?  Educate  them?  Reform 
them?  Just  throw  away  the  key  and  forget 
It?  Or  do  we  do  all  those  things? 

We  do  all  those  things. 

Keeping  the  convict  strictly  In  and  com- 
munity Influence  strictly  out  Is  still  the 
basic  slab  of  penal  philosophy  on  which 
modern  prisons  In  the  U.S.  rest. 

Up>on  it  was  built  the  highly  regimented. 
Isolated  systems  that  exist  today  and  only 
now  show  signs  of  cracking.  Prisons  still 
are  built  away  from  the  community.  Inputs 
and  outputs  are  still  strictly  curbed.  The  two 
worlds  kept  as  separate  as  possible.  "Inside" 
and  "outside"  are  still  the  lines  of  demarca- 
tion of  prison  life. 

POTENTIAI.   FOR   CHANGE 

The  potential  opportunity  is  to  change 
these  traditional  lines  of  demarcation,  and 
to  make  prisons  unnecessary  for  all  but  the 
most  hardened  and  murderous  of  felons. 

And  even  they  are  a  opportunity.  For  to 
say  some  men  are  good  only  for  throwing 
away  is  to  deny  Clyde  Thompson. 

Some  prison  reform  has  spun  out  from 
the  repeated  cycles  of  upheaval.  Probation 
and  parole  measures  have  been  changed.  In- 
determinate sentences  adopted,  halfway 
houses  started,  furloughs  Instituted,  even 
convict  self-government  tried. 

Some  of  these,  billed  as  reforms,  have 
come  up  Frankensteins,  the  indeterminate 
sentence,  for  example.  Criminologist  Gres- 
ham  Sykes  looks  at  the  rest  of  them  and 
says,  "They  may  not  have  made  a  wit's  bit 
of  difference.  There  Is  no  hard  evidence  that 
they  have." 

These  reforms  and  countless  others  are 
still  being  tried  within  the  nation's  prisons. 
Some  of  them  have  bettered  conditions 
within  the  walls,  but  all  of  them  together 
have  not  slowed  the  crime  rate  or  made 
significant  inroads  In  what  Is  still  the  major 
problem  how  to  keep  a  man  out  of  prison 
the  first  time,  and  if  he  is  released,  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  times. 

MOST-TALKEO-ABOUT    REFORMS 

The  two  rising  stars  of  modem  reform, 
the  ones  being  talked  about  most  in  the  "VO's, 
are  to  build  more  but  smaller,  more  6p>eclal- 
ized,  more  manageable  prisons;  and  to  bring 
prisons  and — more  Importantly — inmates 
closer  to  the  community. 

The  first  of  these  Is  as  old  as  reform  Itself. 
And  it  is  subject  to  bursts  of  "what  good  will 
that  do?"  Counter  to  this  trend,  Texas  is 
building  a  new  unit  that  will  house  2,000 
prisoners,  and  George  Beto,  director  of  the 
Texas  Department  of  Corrections,  Is  saying, 
"It  isn't  size  that  matters — It's  how  the  place 
Is  run  that  matters." 

Another  prison  director,  Winston  Moore 
of  the  Cook  County  Jail,  is  saying  that  what 
Is  needed  Is,  "not  smaller  prisons  but  an  end 
to  inept  prison  administration." 

And  Carrol  Waymon,  a  psychologist  in 
California,  is  saying,  "We  can  build  a  new 
prison  on  every  street  corner.  All  that  means 
Is  that  we'd  then  find  ways  to  fiU  them  all, 
even  if  it  meant  devising  some  new  offenses 
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we  haven't  yet  thought  of,  just  because  the 
new  prisons  are  there  and  need  filling.  That's 
the  way  It  works." 

The  second  of  the  "new"  reforms — bring- 
ing inmates  and  prisons  closer  to  the  com- 
munity from  which  they  came  Isn't  new 
either.  But  it  Is  the  one  that  departs  from 
the  old-as-prlsons  philosophy  of  keeping  the 
oonvicts  in  and  the  community  out,  and 
both  separate. 

It  Is  the  one  that  holds  promise  of  break- 
ing the  pendultim's  basic  swing.  It  Is  the 
one  that  may,  if  any  can,  make  prisons  as 
we  know  them  obsolete.  Because  men  and 
women  who  reform  in  prison  are  those,  like 
Clyde  Thompson,  who  have  felt  the  touch 
of  something  better.  Something  better  al- 
most always  means  the  touch  of  someone 
better.  And  that  something  and  someone  is 
rarely  found  within  prison  walls. 

Criminologist  Norval  Morris  has  said :  "Re- 
form Is  faddy.  We  always  want  quick  and 
simple  and  cheap  solutions,  and  there  aren't 
any.  Reform  is  not  shortwinded." 

It  isn't  very  long-winded  either. 

Just  a  century  ago,  the  nation's  foremost 
reformers  met  in  Cincinnati  as  the  first  na- 
tional prison  association  and  adopted  a 
Declaration  of  Principles.  It  said  nearly 
everything  that  has  been  said  since: 

Reformation,  not  vindictive  suffering, 
should  be  the  rule  of  Inmate  treatment;  pris- 
oner classification  nmst  be  modernized;  re- 
ward a  prisoner  for  good  conduct:  stop  mak- 
ing corrections  Jobs  political,  since  that  Is 
the  chief  obstacle  to  reform;  officers  should 
be  trained;  disparities  and  Inequities  In  pris- 
on sentences  should  be  removed. 

WORDS  FROM  THE  PAST 

It  said  a  prisoner  should  be  disciplined 
so  as  to  win  his  groodwill  and  preserve  his 
self-respect;  prisons  should  make  for  Indus- 
trious freemen  rather  than  orderly  and 
obedient  prisoners;  prisons  should  be  small 
with  like  offenders  put  with  like;  the  law 
should  lock  up  "higher-ups"  In  crime  as  well 
as  lesser  operatives;  there  should  be  a  more 
Judicious  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power; 
there  should  be  better  prison  architecture 
geared  for  humanity  and  inhabitation;  pris- 
on management  should  be  centralized;  pris- 
oners should  get  social  training  by  proper 
association;  and  soclety-at-large  should  be 
made  to  realize  that  it  Is  responsible  for 
crime  too. 

Today  criminologist  Hans  W.  Mattlck  gazes 
at  that  list  of  lofty  goals  and  snorts:  "They 
haven't  been  realized  yet  In  90  percent  of 
the  institutions." 

Gresham  Skyes  also  contemplates  that  list 
from  a  century  ago  and  says:  "It  makes  me 
think  that  maybe  the  old  liberal  solutions 
to  this  prison  problem  make  sense.  What  is 
wrong  is  we  haven't  been  applying  them. 
What  if  we  did  Just  what  we  always  said  we 
would  do  to  make  society  better?" 


(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Dec.  14,  1971] 

Voices  From  Behind  the  Walls 

(By  Jack  Waugh) 

Inmate,  Texas  Woman's  Prison:  "Prison? 
It's  like  the  world  has  stopped  and  you've 
lost  contact  with  life;  like  you've  stopped 
living — yet  you  are." 

Inmate,  Cook  County  Jail:  "There's  only 
one  step  beyond  Jail — and  that's  the  grave- 
yard." 

San  Francisco. — The  voices  from  behind 
the  walls  are  the  voices  of  felons  and  sinners 
mixed  together,  of  murderers  and  child 
molesters,  burglars  and  bad-check  passers, 
rapists  and  robbers,  dop>e  pushers  and  dope 
takers,  draft  evaders  and  parole  violators, 
wife  beaters  and  husband  slayers. 

They  are  the  voices  of  the  poor  (many) 
and  the  rich  (few),  of  the  reformed  and  the 
unreformed.  the  angry  and  the  apathetic, 
the  guilty  and  the  Innocent;  of  those  who 
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should  never  be  there  and  of  those  who,  some 
say,  should  never  be  let  out. 

Their  common  bond  is  doing  time.  Their 
common  goal  is  getting  out.  Their  common 
condition  is  that  they  got  caught.  Their 
common  JaUer  is  the  inconsistent  criminal- 
Justice  system  that  sent  them  there. 

They  speak  with  no  common  tongue.  But 
here  is  why  some  of  them  are  there  and  how 
they  feel  and  what  they  say: 

He  is  black,  had  a  wife,  and  couldn't  find 
a  Job  on  the  outside,  so  he  took  up  burglary. 
He  has  been  in  prison  11  years,  serving  out 
a  42-year  sentence  of  four  counts  of  robbery : 

"We're  all  here  because  we  have  limited 
backgrounds.  I  have  It  broken  up  into 
thirds — one-third  of  the  inmates  shouldn't 
be  m  prison  at  all.  Another  third  should  only 
be  here  a  very  short  time.  And  the  last  third 
should  die  here  because  they  are  detrimental 
to  themselves  and  everybody  else. 

"Now,  in  this  prison,  80  percent  of  the 
problems  we  have  are  inmate  instituted. 
Man,  I  tell  you  there  has  been  a  time  when 
you  gave  the  Inmate  over  you  more  respect 
than  you  gave  a  guard.  The  worst  part  about 
prison  is  that  when  you  are  all  thrown  into 
the  same  coop  this  way  it  contributes  to 
your  wrong-headed  education.  Here  you  not 
only  learn  to  burglarize — from  experts — but 
you  enlarge  your  talents.  You  can  learn  to 
become  an  expert  safe  cracker  if  you  want, 
and  you  can  learn  to  shoot  dope  If  you  don't 
know  how." 

He  was  18  when  he  was  first  sent  up  on  a 
narcotics  conviction  In  1953.  He  has  been  out 
twice  for  eight  months  each  and  bEu:k  in 
again  for  burglary  and  theft.  He  was  a  tough, 
rebellious  Inmate,  a  hard  case,  so  he  spent 
nine  years  on  the  "line"  in  the  Texas  Peni- 
tentiary picking  cotton  and  hoeing  the 
ground.  He  has  passed  more  days  than  he 
cares  to  remember  in  solitary.  He  is  a  Mexi- 
can-American, now  37,  and  about  to  be 
paroled : 

"Prison  has  been  a  home  where  I  stayed 
while  I  was  young  and  growing  up.  I  made  a 
parent  out  of  the  penitentiary.  It  has  been 
a  career  for  me.  And  when  I  went  out  I  was 
unable  to  adjust  to  the  free  world.  I  had 
become  dependent  on  this  place  and  I  wasn't 
prepared  for  the  outside.  I  didn't  want  to 
come  back,  but  I  coiUdn't  get  adjusted  out- 
side and  X  fell  right  back  into  my  old  way 
of  life.  I  wasn't  forced  to  do  it;  I  Just  wasn't 
prepared  for  anything  else. 

"The  penitentiary  has  changed.  There  is 
stiU  brutality  here  if  a  man  needs  It  and  they 
wouldn't  hesitate  to  beat  your  brains  out  If 
you  Insulted  an  officer.  And  it's  probably  still 
worse  in  other  pens.  But  there  are  methods 
now  to  discipline  a  man  without  brutality, 
little  things — shelling  a  gaUon  of  peanuts, 
strict  rules,  no  talking  in  the  dining  hall.  To 
me  It's  worse  than  going  to  solitary." 

She  is  white,  22  years  old,  pregnant,  and 
in  prison,  sent  up  four  months  ago  on  a  bad- 
check  charge: 

"It's  lonely  here.  I  get  depressed  and  want 
a  friend  I  can  talk  to.  But  you  can't  make 
friends  with  anybody  or  the  matrons  assume 
it's  a  homosexual  relationship  and  they  break 
It  up.  You  go  to  the  mess  hall  four  times 
with  the  same  girl  and  they  separate  you. 

"The  women  in  prison,  they  play  house. 
One  Is  the  daddy,  one  Is  the  mother.  There  Is 
a  brother,  sister,  and  grandparents.  Most  of 
the  women  have  families  on  the  street  and 
they  do  it  Just  to  occupy  their  minds  or  to 
aggravate  the  matrons. 

"What  I  am  afraid  of  most  is  being  locked 
In  that  cell  at  night  by  myself,  going  into 
labor  and  not  being  able  to  get  a  matron 
there  on  time.  But  I  am  luckier  than  some. 
My  mother  will  come  and  get  my  baby  after  It 
is  born,  and  I  won't  have  to  put  it  in  a  fo.=ter 
home  or  up  for  adoption." 

He  is  black  and  he  has  been  in  prison  in 
two  states,  Texaa  and  California,  since  1961, 
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most  of  his  adult  life,  and  each  time  on  a 
narcotics  charge,  the  last  time  In  Texas: 

"I  pled  guilty  as  most  of  us  do  in  Texas. 
To  fight  a  charge  without  monej'  Is  out  of 
the  question.  And  here  you  work,  pardner, 
you  work.  You  begin  to  realize  how  much 
work  a  human  being  can  do.  But  like  any 
other  form  of  prison  life,  it  is  left  up  to  you 
whether  you  become  bitter  or  not.  Eventually 
you  becoi'ie  conditioned  to  liie  point  you  can 
cope  with  it. 

"I  was  doin"  It  out  there,  man,  and  I  know 
I  had  to  pay.  But  you  have  got  to  know  if  a 
man  commits  a  crime  it's  not  the  end  of  the 
world  for  him. 

"By  getting  into  this  bag  so  early  I  didn't 
know  what  else  to  do.  I  had  this  fixation 
the  first  time  I  got  out  of  San  Quentin — I 
refused  to  do  time  out  of  the  po.i  aad  in,  too. 
I  couldn't  accept  the  fact  that  parole  was 
Just  a  change  in  ctistody,  rather  than  a  re- 
lease. 

"Now  it's  reached  the  point  if  I  get  out  and 
get  In  trouble  again.  I'll  get  throwed  away. 
The  strtiggle  I  have  is  still  with  myself.  Can 
I  get  out  there  and  make  it?  But  I  believe 
now  I  am  ready  and  I  have  never  said  that 
before." 

He  was  an  Iowa  farmer.  He  had  served 
time  in  his  home  state  for  burglary  in  the 
1950's.  Then  traveling  through  Texas  alone 
in  his  camper  in  1965.  he  was  stopped  by  two 
state  troopers,  got  angry,  hit  one,  got  In  a 
running  shootout  with  both,  and  got  17  years. 
Away  from  home,  the  lawyer  assigned  him  by 
the  cotirt  was  a  law  partner  to  the  District 
Attorney  who  prosecuted  him.  HLs  children 
have  since  grown  up  back  in  Iowa,  his  wife 
has  divorced  him.  and  I  was  his  first  visitor  in 
6' J  years  In  the  penitentiary. 

"It  makes  you  bitter.  I  can't  see  no  benefit 
In  keeping  a  man  in  so  long.  It  doesn't  deter 
others  from  committing  a  crime.  They  keep 
you  the  longest  possible  time.  I  came  up  for 
parole  in  1968.  but  the  parole  board  wrote 
me  a  form  letter  saying  it  would  review  my 
case  in  one  year  and  I  haven't  heard  back 
since." 

"She  is  white  and  only  28.  But  she  has 
seven  children  on  the  outside  and  a  husband 
in  prison.  The  family  couldn't  make  ends 
meet  so  she  passed  bad  checks  twice  and 
this  is  her  second  time  in.  Her  mother  has 
two  of  her  children,  her  mother-in-law  has 
another,  tliree  others  are  in  a  boys'  home 
and  she  is  fighting  the  adoption  of  her  18- 
month-old  daughter. 

"I've  learned  all  about  homosexuality  here. 
I  didn't  know  anything  about  it  before.  I 
have  learned  to  shoot  dope,  and  with  what 
I  have  learned  since  I  have  been  here  I  could 
even  be  a  better  check  buster  now." 

Ho  is  one  of  42  men  on  death  row.  a  con- 
demned multiple  murderer.  Five  years  ago 
he  was  only  19  and  he  killed  his  common-law 
wife,  her  brother,  her  father,  and  a  state 
patrolman.  A  Mexican-American,  now  24,  he 
faces  a  capital  sentence,  four  99-year  sen- 
tences, and  one  25-year  sentence.  His  crime — 
murder  with  malice — is  the  most  serious  a 
man  can  commit. 

He  Is  an  outcast,  considered  too  bad  to 
live,  and  he  awaits  execution.  Sitting  in  the 
cross  breeze  of  the  "death  row"  day  room,  he 
says: 

"I  can  spread  my  arms  and  touch  both 
sides  of  my  cell,  and  that  is  my  whole  life. 
"We  are  looked  on  as  the  scum  of  the 
earth.  But,  90  percent  of  the  men  on  death 
row  are  no  worse  than  the  rest  of  the  prison 
population.  It's  hard  to  get  a  death  sentence. 
Most  of  us,  if  we  had  money,  a  proper  de- 
fense, or  friends,  or  anyone  to  fight  for  us 
would  have  never  gotten  death. 

"Most  of  us  have  no  objection  to  being 
punished  for  our  crimes.  But  Justice  Is  un- 
equal. Men  who  can't  fight  back  are  bound 
to  get  a  more  severe  punishment  than  those 
who  can.  The  'D.A.'  isn't  out  to  see  Justice 
done,  he  wants  to  get  a  conviction  and  build 
a  record.  And.  in  my  case,  the  Judge  was  old 
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and  I  was  young.  He  was  white  and  I  was 
brown.  He  was  well  oiT  and  I  was  poor.  His 
social  status  was  high,  mine  low.  He  knew 
the  D.A..  I  didn't.  He  is  going  to  believe  the 
state,  not  me.  Sj  we — most  of  us  here — went 
into  court  without  a  chance  in  the  world." 
Another  on  death  row,  white,  condemned 
to  the  chair  for  murder,  now  44  years  old. 
no  longer  hopes,  is  no  longer  optimistic,  and 
no  longer  wants  to  live — if  the  choice  is  a 
commuted  sentence: 

"I  pray  every  day  the  Supreme  Court 
doesn't  aboiisli  tlie  death  sentence  like 
they're  talking  a'oout  doing,  because  then 
every  man  on  d^ath  row — 650  of  us  in  this 
country — Will  get  a  life  sentence  automati- 
cally. I  am  too  eld  for  that  now.  I  would 
rather  sit  in  'Sparky'  (the  electric  chair)  and 
get  it  over  with.  When  tliey  electrocute  me 
they  can't  do  nothing  to  me  then  but  bury 
me.  ' 

John  Irwin,  ex-California  inmate,  now  as- 
sociate professor  of  sociology  at  San  Fran- 
cisco State  College:  "The  difference  between 
felons  and  nonfelons  is  that  felons  couldn't 
bring  e;iough  pres.sure  on  to  stay  out  cf  jail.  " 
Few  people  kiiew  who  Robert  Apablaza.  a 
hoiisepalnter,  wa-s — or  cared.  Four  years  ago 
he  was  arrested  for  selling  a  matchbox  full  of 
marijuana  to  undercover  agents  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  a  Judge  sentenced  him  to  50  years 
with  no  provision  for  parole. 

It  was  not  until  four  years  later,  after  he 
had  escaped  once,  fled  to  New  York,  been  re- 
captured and  was  under  threat  of  extradition 
that  the  case  caught  the  eye  of  one  man, 
William  vanden  Heuvel.  chairman  of  New 
York  City's  Board  of  Corrections.  And  when 
that  happened  extradition  was  dropped  and 
Mr.  Apablaza  was  set  free. 

The  world  knew  who  the  sons  of  TV-per- 
sonality Johnny  Carson,  and  the  late  Sen. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  were.  They,  like  Robert 
Apablaza.  were  arrested  on  charges  of  drug 
pos?e.?sion.  Neither  went  to  prison. 

Possession  is  not  the  same  as  selling  drugs, 
of  course;  observers  doubt,  however,  that 
children  of  such  prominent  citizens  would 
receive  a  50-year  se:itence  even  for  selling. 

In  Odessa.  Texas.  last  March,  a  Jury  foimd 
Bentura  Flores  guilty  of  selling  $10  worth 
of  heroin  to  an  undercover  agent  and  sen- 
tenced him  to  1.800  years  in  prison — the 
penalty  District  Attorney  John  Green  had 
asked.  Sentences  of  60  years.  88  years.  99 
years,  and  250  years  for  crimes  similarly  un- 
covered have  issued  recently  from  Odessa 
courtrooms.  All  have  been  laid  on  Mexican- 
Americans.  All  were  arrested  selling  drugs  to 
the  same  undercover  agent. 

A  Jury  in  Dallas.  Texas,  going  Odessa  600 
years  better,  last  April  sentenced  Robert 
Floyd  Angel,  a  black  criminal  with  a  past 
record,  to  2,500  years  for  armed  robbery  and 
murder.  In  Dallas  other  sentences  of  1.001. 
1.000.  and  1,500  years  have  been  handed 
down. 

An  inmate's  time  in  prison  continues  to 
be  at  the  whim  of  judge.  Jury,  and  parole 
board.  Reformers  cull  for  the  unljending 
force  of  consistent  punishment  for  like 
crimes  across  the  United  States,  even  to  es- 
tablishing elected  boards  of  admission,  sen- 
tencing, and  release  above  and  beyond  the 
courts  and  parole  boards. 

The  boards  would  have  the  same  latitude 
Judges  now  have  to  consider  extentiating  clr- 
cumstance^.  The  aim  of  the  reform  would  be 
to  end  the  wide  alverc;ence  of  sentencing  now 
found  in  the  U.S. 

This  would  confine  the  court's  function  to 
saying  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

The  boards  should  include  prominent  local 
citizens  along  with  penitentiary  officials. 
Membership  should  be  regarded  as  a  presti- 
gious as  well  as  a  re.sponsible  position — 
rather  like  local  school  boards  are  today. 
Boards  should  be  set  up  for  each  state  prison 
system. 

As  yet.  most  talk  among  specialists  deals 
only    with    taking    sentencing    out    of    the 
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courts.  Tlie  concept  of  the  new  boards  is  not 
yet  widely  discussed,  or  accepted:  it  has  not 
been  tested:  but  prl.son  reformers  agree  that 
it  appears  to  be  at  least  one  logical  way  to 
tackle  the  current  patchwork  of  seatencing 
procedures,  which  often  turns  up  bizarre 
results. 

Another  approach,  already  begun,  is  to 
work  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  judges;  such 
effort.3  conlhiue. 

Most  criminologists,  prison  officials,  and 
itunates  agree  that  unequal  sentencir.g  is 
among  the  first  orders  of  business  in  any 
prison  reform — more  pressing  tiian  all  the 
internal  reform  of  prl.son  life  belli nd  the 
walls,  more  critical  and  urgent  than  all  the 
rehabilitation  and  work-release  programs  and 
half-v/ay  houses  put  together. 

rhe  fact  of  uneven  justice  lands  harde.'jt  of 
all  on  the  black  and  minority  poor.  Blacks 
and  Mexican-Americans  alone  now  make  up 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  Inmate  popula- 
tion of  some  of  the  nation's  prisons — Cali- 
fornia for  one.  And  as  many  as  85  percent  of 
the  inmates  in  some  prisons  in  large  urban 
states  are  black.  These  ratios  run  far  in  ex- 
cer.s  of  black  and  Chicane  percentages  of  the 
total  poptilation. 

Moreover,  most  prisons,  as  they  have  al- 
ways been,  are  cesspools  for  the  ponr.  their 
walls  and  pickets  holding  men  and  women 
without  money  or  influence,  who  had  com- 
mitted their  crimes  in  the  first  place  for  that 
reason,  and  who  went  to  court  with  a  poor 
le?al  defense  or  no  defense  at  all. 

Eighty  percent  of  all  crimes  in  the  coun- 
try are  committed  for  money.  And  the  poor 
constitute  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
inmates  now  in  United  States  prisons. 

John  Irving,  an  ex-inmate  turned  .sociol- 
ogist, who  has  been  out  of  prison  for  15  years 
but  has  made  its  study  his  life  work  ever 
since,  says:  "The  poor  Inmate  is  seeing  more 
sharply  than  ever  before  that  crime  is  ram- 
pant throughout  the  system,  committed  by 
rich  and  poor  alike.  And  he  is  asking  Why  am 
I  the  only  one  going  to  prison." 

Not  only  are  the  accused  unevenly  sen- 
tenced for  identical  crimes  but  one-half  of 
them  are  sent  to  prison  for  crimes  that  are 
not  crimes  against  persons  or  property  in  the 
strictly  legal  sense. 

These  are  crimes  which  are  said  to  have 
no  Immediate,  visible  "victims."  As  criminol- 
ogists see  It.  no  one  has  had  his  property  or 
person  violated  against  his  will  In  such 
crimes,  which  are  not  seen  as  crimes  against 
society  as  such. 

There  are  200,000  Inmates  in  U.S.  prisons, 
15.000  of  them  women.  Six  million  adults  are 
arrested  every  year  In  the  United  States  for 
nontrafflc  offenses.  More  than  3  million  of 
them  are  for  what  George  Beto,  director  of 
the  Texas  Department  of  Corrections  calls 
"sins  Instead  of  crimes." 

Among  them  according  to  legal  definition: 
drunkenness  (which  accounts  for  one  otit  of 
every  three  nontrafflc  arrests  every  year), 
drug  addicts,  gambling,  disorderly  conduct, 
vagrancy,  abortion.  Juvenile  delinquency,  and 
a  mix  of  sex  offenses — adultery,  statutory 
rape,  carnal  knowledge,  prostitution,  pornog- 
raphy, and  obscenity. 

Washington,  D.C.,  has  a  sextet  called  the 
Washington  Six.  a  half  dozen  drunks,  who 
have  been  arrested  1.409  times  among  them 
for  public  drunkedness.  Collectively  they 
have  spent  125  years  In  the  city's  jails  and 
prisons. 

Several  states  are  mulling  the  dectimlnallz- 
ing  of  their  laws.  At  least  one.  Massachusetts, 
has  acted.  Governor  Francis  W.  Sargent  In 
November  signed  a  law  making  public  drunk- 
enness without  an  accompanying  felony  a 
medical  matter  rather  than  a  criminal 
offense. 

Velda  Dobbs.  for  20  years  Warden  at  Goree, 
the  Texas  women's  prison,  says.  "There  was 
a  time  when  the  black  narcotics  case  Just 
wasn't  In  this  prison.  In  the  last  two  years 
It  has  become  the  No.  1  offense  of  the  in- 
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mates  here.  Murder  used  to  be,  but  now  It  Is 
only  No.  4.  Theft  and  bad-check  passing  both 
rank  above  it  as  an  offense  women  are  com- 
mitting. 

Crime  at  any  given  time  is  what  leaders 
define  it  to  be.  Criminologist  Gresham  Sykes, 
of  the  University  of  Denver,  says:  "Remem- 
ber, in  his  time,  Jesus  Christ  was  a  criminal, 
loo.  convicted  and  sentenced  to  crucifixion. 
What  would  you  do  with  a  'criminal'  like 
him  today — put  him  through  psychotherapy 
and  rehabilitate  him?" 

For  blacks,  prison  Is  an  extension  of  the 
life  they  live  In  the  ghettos.  Ninety  percent 
of  all  black  males  can  expect  to  go  to  Jail  or 
prison  sometime  in  their  life.  "And  what  acts 
society  now  calls  criminal,"  says  Jose  Paris, 
a  black  Attica  ex-Inmate,  "are  the  very  acts 
we  call  survival." 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Dec.  15, 
1971] 

Prom  Lockstep  to  Clenched  F^t — III 
(By  Jack  Waugh) 

Criminologist  Gresham  Sykes:  "What  do 
you  do  to  rehabilitate  a  political  prisoner — 
brainwash  him?" 

Attica,  N.Y. — 1821.  Prisoners  moving  down 
the  dim-lit  cell-block  row.  single  file,  each 
looking  over  the  shoulder  of  the  man  in 
front,  their  faces  inclined  to  the  right,  their 
feet  sliding  and  shuffling  in  demeaning  uni- 
son. The  lockstep.  The  trademark  of  the 
convict  that  was. 

1971.  A  single  inmate's  arm  upthrust 
through  the  bars  in  defiant  anger  and  out- 
rage. A  clenched  fist — the  trademark  of  a 
convict  that  is. 

Most  of  the  150  years  between  the  lockstep 
and  the  clenched  fist  were  the  years  of  the 
prison  warden,  guard,  and  corrections  officer. 
He  was  unquestioned  authority  with  un- 
questioned power.  Now  the  inmate  is  begin- 
ning to  question  that  authority  and  that 
power — and  he  has  listeners  outside  the  walls. 

Behind  this  turn  smolders  an  active  new 
element  in  prison  life,  which,  while  there 
before,  was  slumbering.  Modern  criminolog- 
ists and  penologists  called  it  the  politiciz- 
ing— also  known  as  the  radicalizing—of  the 
prisoner.  And  it  is  as  active  in  prisons  now 
as  a  charged  electron. 

Nearly  every  warden  and  prison  director  In 
the  United  States  believes  with  Russell  G. 
Oswald,  the  unsmiling,  said  figure  of  Attica, 
director  of  the  New  York  Department  of 
Corrections,  who  said:  "It  Is  the  most  diffi- 
cult problem  we  face  in  prisons  today." 

A    TWO-SIDED    PROBLEM 

It  can  be  viewed  from  two  angles:  It  is 
straight-out  agitation,  fomented  from  the 
outside,  nurtured  from  the  inside,  highly- 
organized,  conspiratorial,  and  destructive  of 
the  prison  as  an  institution.  That  is  how 
most  guards  and  corrections  officers  see  it. 

Or  it  can  be  seen  as  a  wave  of  hope.  That  Is 
how  the  prisoners  themselves  and  critics  of 
prisons  outside  the  walls  see  it.  Those  biv- 
ouacked In  the  latter  camp  believe  with  the 
prison  psychologist  from  California  who  says: 
"What  politicizing  has  done  is  give  greater 
hope  and  determination  to  an  liunate  to 
resist  becoming  a  vegetable  and  a  robot  be- 
hind those  walls." 

There  are  also  two  ways  to  look  at  whether 
prisoners  are  truly  political  or  not.  One  view- 
point says  flatly.  "The  robber  who  holds  up 
the  service  station  and  shoots  and  kills  the 
manager— he's  a  political  prisoner?  That 
man  Is  a  criminal." 

The  other  point  of  view:  Society  made  him 
do  It.  whatever  It  was.  Poor,  he  has  no  Job, 
no  money,  he  faces  a  wall  of  discrimination, 
a  world  on  the  outside  that  to  him  is  cruel 
and  puts  him  down.  The  crime  that  he  com- 
mitted was  against  a  corrupt  society  that 
puts  him  down  politically.  No  matter  what 
he  did.  he  Is  a  political  prisoner. 

This  view  sets  Winston  Moore's  teeth  on 
edge.  The  black  director  of  the  Cook  County 
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Jail  in  Chicago  saj^s,  "You  let  that  philoso- 
phy prevail  and  what  you've  got  is  an  out  for 
every  prisoner,  no  matter  how  heinous  his 
crime.  It's  the  system's  fault,  therefore  he 
doesn't  have  to  do  anything  for  remorse. 
Now  he  can  go  out  and  kill  you  again.  Re- 
habilitation is  Impossible  when  you  tell  a 
man  it  wa.sn't  his  fault." 

The  rise  of  the  political-prisoner  syndrome 
parallels  the  development  on  the  outside 
of  black  militancy. 

Buffalo  law  profetsor  Herman  Schwartz 
says:  '"Prison  is  for  biacks  Just  a  stopping 
point  through  life,  a  natural  extension  of  his 
existence  on  the  streets."  Or  as  one  Px-Attlca 
inmate  puts  it:  'Our  communities  are  al- 
ready prisons  to  us.  Jail  is  just  a  concentra- 
tion camp." 

All  sides  agree  that  some  prisoners  are 
truly  political,  especially  now  that  draft  re- 
sisters  and  others  who  in  some  way  bridle 
against  the  system  are  occupying  more  cells 
than  ever.  And  so  are  such  convicted  politi- 
cal assassins  as  Sirhan  Sirhan  and  James 
Earl  Ray. 

RADICAL    LEADERSHIP    STRONG 

And  whether  all  prisoners  are  political  is 
an  academic  question  because,  as  criminolo- 
gist Gresham  Sykes  says.  "Whether  they  are 
or  not,  they  believe  they  are,  and  tiiat  is 
what  matters.  You  can't  arrest  a  black  man 
in  San  Francisco  today  without  it  being  con- 
sidered a  political  act." 

From  the  beginning,  the  political  move- 
ment in  the  prison  cellblock  and  yard  has 
had  black  leadership,  dating  back  to  Mal- 
colm X.  the  slain  Black  Muslim  who  served 
time  in  Massachusetts  prisons  in  the  late 
'40's  and  early  '50's.  He  was  to  become  the 
father-philosopher  of  the  radical  movement 
in  American  prisons. 

Since  his  time,  the  Black  Muslims.  Joined 
by  the  Black  Panthers  and  the  Puerto  Rican 
Young  Lords,  have  grown  to  make  up  the 
nub,  nucleus,  and  leadership  of  the  radical 
movement  behind  prison  walls.  The  Panthers 
are  still  a  force  inside  prisons,  though  their 
impKjrtance  has  declined  outside.  The  arm 
with  the  clenched  fist  Is  predominantly  a 
black  arm. 

The  focus  of  the  militancy  on  the  streets 
which  shook  the  nation's  cities  In  the  '60's 
has  shifted  now  behind  the  walls.  Indeed,  a 
case  can  be  made  that  one  of  the  reasons 
the  streets  are  now  quiet  is  that  much  of 
the  black  leadership  once  active  In  the  ghet- 
tos is  now  in  prison. 

While  the  political  revolt  in  the  cellblock 
broke  out  in  the  '70's,  it  Incubated  for  a  full 
two  decades. 

John  Irwin's  goate  twitches  when  he  tracks 
back  Into  the  roots  of  the  movement.  Though 
white,  he  was  a  part  of  It.  Now  an  associate 
professor  of  sociology  at  San  Francisco  State 
College,  he  was  for  five  years — from  1952  to 
1957 — an  inmate  in  the  California  prison 
system. 

FROM    PRlVi-LEGES    TO    RIGHTS 

He  say3:  "It  started  with  a  few  books.  We 
read  behind  those  walls,  those  of  us  inclined 
that  way.  And  we  got  ourselves  into  little 
Intellectual  cliques  We  traded  books.  It  was 
going  on  In  prisons  all  over,  and  the  reading 
was  remarkably  the  same  from  prison  to 
prison — most  of  it  rurming  to  literature, 
the  humanities,  history.  I  was  reading  the 
same  books  Malcolm  X  and  later  Eldrtdge 
Cleaver  were  reading — among  them  J.  B. 
Bury's  "History  of  Greece."  Will  Durant's 
"History  of  Civilization,"  H.  G.  Wells'  "Out- 
line of  History,"  and  Gibbon's  "Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.' 

"That  was  the  foundation.  It  was  what 
we  were  all  reading,  but  we  were  Just  the 
beginning.  Now  it  has  gone  to  the  more 
radicalized  Marxist  stuff — Mao.  Guevara,  and 
the  black  protest  literature.  We  didn't  have 
that  black  rage  smoldering  In  us.  It  was  a 
socialist  dre&m  I  had.  These  new  convicts 
have  the  radical  dream." 
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The  lockstep  Inmate  wanted  privileges. 
The  clenched-fist  inmate  wants  rights.  And 
that's  the  critical  difference  between  the 
convict  world  of  then  and  now.  That  differ- 
ence kept  prisoners  in  lockstep  then;  It  Is 
firing  the  political  rebellion  now. 

John  Irwin  believes  that  the  only  right  that 
should  be  denied  the  convict  is  the  right  to 
roam.  Besides  living  under  the  shadow  of 
punishment — which  everv  Inmate  considers 
demal  enough— the  felon  is  denied  the  right 
to  vote  in  some  states  even  after  he  has 
served  hia  time.  In  many  prisons,  his  mall  Is 
censored  throughout  his  prison  life.  He  has 
none  of  the  rights  inherent  in  the  "free 
world" — free  speech,  the  right  to  assemble, 
the  right  to  advocate,  in  seme  cases  not  even 
the  right  to  worship  as  he  wishes. 

California  psychologist  Carrol  Wavnnon 
says  there  Is  "a  deep  dichotomy  about  pris- 
ons. We  are  taught  from  the  tune  we  are 
born  that  this  is  a  democracy.  We  are  taught 
to  protest,  to  take  our  grievances  to  the 
proper  authorities.  We  are  schooled  to  be- 
lieve we  have  rights  and  we  are  taught  we 
should  caucus,  apply  pressure— anvthing  to 
protect  them. 

"But  when  you  go  to  prison,  you  are  to 
stop  all  that  at  once,  cut  it  off.  "Fet  you  are 
the  same  person  who  went  in  onlv  suddenly 
everything  you  were  taught  was"  right  be- 
comes wrong." 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and 
the  National  Committee  for  Prisoners'  Rights 
(NCPR)  are  spearheading  a  legal  war  raging 
now  within  and  without  the  walls.  It  aims 
to  restore  such  rights  to  inmates  in  the  peni- 
tentiary cellblocks. 

LEGAL    ATTACK    CLARIFYING 

The  legal  action  so  far  centers  on  what 
the  lawyers  in  the  briefs  call  "cruel  and 
unusual  punishment"— solitary,  bread  and 
water,  physical  abuse,  and  the  myriad  of 
traditional  mental  hardships  convicts  are 
heir  to. 

The  Landman  decision,  handed  down  In 
Virginia  on  the  last  day  of  October  this  year, 
has  successfully  attacked  some  of  these  basic 
breaches  of  human  rights  and  become  a 
model  for  the  legal  push  Inside  the  walls. 

In  It.  the  court  ordered  the  Virginia  State 
Penitentiarj-  System  to  halt  a  host  of  "cruel 
and  unusual  punishments"— bread  and  water 
diets;  the  use  of  chains,  handcuffs,  or  te.ir 
g.is  unnecessijrily;  holding  inmat€s  nude  for 
extended  periods  of  time. 

It  forbids  prisons  to  clamp  Inmates  in  a 
solitary  cell  with  any  other  iimiate  except 
when  necessary  and  then  only  for  a  short 
time.  The  court  ordered  the  penlt«ntiarv  to 
hew  to  minimum  due-process  standards  and 
it  guaranteed  convicts  sole,  unimpeded  ac- 
cess to  the  courts  and  to  counsel. 

Other  ever-more-sophlsUcated  cases  are 
headed  for  court  dockets  in  the  countrv, 
addressing  the  civil  rights  of  due  process, 
speech,  and  freedom  from  censorship.  And 
cases  are  now  mounting  to  break  open  the 
prison  walls  to  greater  press  and  comnnmity 
scrutiny.  The  ACLU  in  New  York  has  just 
initiated  a  court  suit  aimed  at  lorclnp  the 
federal  prisons  to  permit  press  interviews 
wlih  individual  Inmates,  a  practice  they 
have  never  permitted. 

UNIONS   A   COAL    NOW 

This  basic  drive  for  fundamental  rights 
for  convicts  has  spawr.ed  a  natural  exten- 
sion— prisoner's  unions.  They  are  working 
outside  the  prison  walls  to  l>ecome  the  bar- 
gaining agents  for  Inmates  within. 

The  leading  prisoner's  union  In  the  coun- 
try was  founded  in  California  Just  last  spring 
by  a  group  of  ex-inmates  headed  by  John 
Irwin.  Its  programs  are  nearly  identical  to 
demands  that  surfaced  in  the  Attica  rebel- 
lion last  September.  The  union  wants  to  be- 
come the  Inmates'  collective  bargaining  agent 
not  only  for  human  and  civil  rights  but  for 
such  alien  Ideas  to  prison  life  as  a  liveable 
wage. 
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Canada  Is  even  now  experimenting  with 
higher  wage  scales  tor  Its  Inmates;  Sweden 
has  long  paid   Its  prisoners  relatively  well. 

This  new,  cresting  wave  of  clvll-rlghts  de- 
mands Is  viewed  by  corrections  officers  with 
puzzlement.  To  them,  basic  Inmate's  rights 
are  what  one  warden  says  they  are:  "The 
right  to  food,  lodging,  and  clothing,  and 
the  right  to  do  time  without  Interference 
from  others.  But  decisions  about  what  Is  good 
for  him  and  not  good  for  him — they  can't  be 
bis  to  make. 

THE    1961    STRIKE  BECOMES   POLTrlCAl. 

It  Is  the  abrupt  veering  away  from  the 
basic  philosophy  of  "do  your  own  number 
and  get  out"  that  shakes  prison  officers  every- 
where. The  new  number  Is  collective  action. 
And  that  is  what  polltlclzatlon  and  radlcall- 
zatlon  Is.  Officers  In  every  penitentiary  are 
resisting  it  with  every  device  at  their  com- 
mand. They  believe  It  represents  a  serious 
threat  to  the  stability  of  the  prison  and  to 
the  well-being  of  other  prisoners. 

Some  140  years  have  passed  on  American 
penalty  history  since  the  shuffling  lockstep 
was  the  pervading  sound  of  prison  life.  Dur- 
ing those  years  the  struggle  behind  the  walls 
was  for  better  food,  better  living  conditions, 
and  freedom  from  brutality. 

Then  In  February,  1961.  Inmates  at  Cal- 
ifornia's Folsom  prison  went  on  strike.  It 
started  as  a  traditional  rebellion  against  pris- 
on conditions,  but  It  mutated  Into  a  set  of 
demands  that  were  political  In  nature.  It 
was  the  first.  And  the  subsequent  Folsom 
Manifesto  has  since  spread  through  the  pen- 
itentiaries of  the  country. 

Elements  of  the  manifesto  surfaced  In  full- 
blown view  In  the  Attica  uprising  last  Sep- 
tember. The  p)olitlcal  Issue  was,  with  that, 
clearly  out  in  the  open. 

The  demands  for  amnesty  for  offenses  com- 
mitted during  riots,  the  call  for  deportation 
to  a  "non-lmperlallst  country"  (to  which  so- 
cieties before  pris.nns  would  have  said,  "Why 
not?" — banishment  was  a  chief  tenet  of  cor- 
rection then)  are  all  Ideas  of  the  age  of 
the  politicized  prisoner. 

The  genesis  of  the  clenched  fist  was  Fol- 
som. But  Its  end  is  nowhere  In  sight. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Dec.  16,  1971)  ^ 

Two  'VrEws  OF  One  System — IV 
(By  Jack  Waugh) 

THE    OFFICERS 

Robert  Miers.  Inmate,  Texas  State  Prison: 
"There  is  no  good  penitentiary.  To  be  con- 
fined, to  be  restricted,  to  not  be  able  to  make 
any  decisions  that  affect  your  future — If 
that's  your  future  life,  then  being  locked  up 
30  years  in  the  Shamrock  Hilton  would  be 
bad." 

HuNTSViLLE,  Tex. — They  call  him  "Walking 
George."  And  It's  a  name  he  earns.  George 
Beto  Is  director  of  the  Texas  Department  of 
Corrections,  the  czar  of  Texas  prisons.  His 
domain  Is  a  $25  mllUon-a-year  business.  His 
constituency  Is  15,600  convicted  felons — mur- 
derer?!,  sex  offenders,  rapists,  robbers,  and 
dope  pushers. 

He  has  brought  the  Texas  prison  system 
about  as  far  into  the  20th  century  as  any 
In  the  country. 

A  big-shouldered  Texan,  he  leads  a  con- 
stant round  through  the  system's  14  units. 
He  walks  anywhere  within  the  walls  without 
fear,  watching,  talking,  available  to  any  In- 
mate who  wants  to  approach  him — and  many 
do.  There  Is  no  unit  In  his  empire  he  doesn't 
visit  In  his  big  black  Fury  III  at  least  once  a 
month — and  most  of  them  more  often  than 
that. 

His  philosophy  of  corrections  reaches  down 
to  the  last  cell  In  the  uttermost  unit  of  the 
system  because  he  literally  takes  It  there  him- 
self. And  It  Is  a  simple  one: 

The  enemy  Is  Inmate  Idleness,  so  you  put 
him  to  work.  It  Is  also  permissiveness,  so  your 
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discipline  Is  swift  and  sure.  But  even  In  se- 
curity, the  atmosphere  Is  relaxed.  They  may 
be  the  waste  of  society,  but  they  are  still  hu- 
man beings,  so  listen  to  what  they  say  and 
help  them  if  you  can.  Understand  them,  know 
them.  There  are  only  two  ways — either  you 
run  the  prison  or  the  inmates  run  you.  And 
there  are  only  two  kinds  of  prisons — clean  or 
dirty. 

Working  that  philosophy,  George  Beto  has 
built  the  Texas  prison  system  Into  a  Beto- 
run,  clean,  highly  disciplined  Industrial  dy- 
nasty. Every  Inmate  who  Is  able  bodied  works, 
and  gets  no  salary.  Every  prison  structure 
In  the  system  has  been  built  by  the  Inmates 
themselves — many  of  them  are  highly  skilled. 

There  are  no  less  than  a  dozen  prison  In- 
dustries within  the  system.  The  Texas  De- 
partment of  Corrections  runs  textile  mills 
and  a  box  factory.  It  makes  brushes  and  fur- 
niture, brooms  and  mops,  soaps,  waxes  and 
detergents,  garments,  mattresses,  shoes,  belts, 
and  license  plates.  It  retreads  tires,  cans  food, 
repairs  Texas  school  buses,  and  makes  den- 
tures. From  September,  1970,  through  Au- 
gust, '71,  it  generated  $7,083,077  In  Indus- 
trial sales.  Besides  this.  It  maintains  machine 
shops,  prlntshops,  and  woodworking  shops 
for  exclusive  In-prison  use. 

FARMING    JUST   AS    VAST 

A  Texas  work-use  law  permits  the  prison 
to  produce  industrial  products  for  other  tax- 
supported  activities  in  the  state.  And  unlike 
many  prisons  it  gets  little  static  from 
labor  unions.  (California  law  forbids  Its  pris- 
ons to  build  anything  worth  more  than  $2,000 
with  Inmate  labor.)  The  machinery  and 
equipment  used  in  the  penitentiary  shops 
is  modern  and  up  to  date.  "The  secret  of 
good  prison  Industry,"  George  Beto  says,  "Is 
good  equipment.  You  can't  'poor-boy'  it.  This 
is  no  horse-and-buggy  operation." 

The  agricultural  side  of  the  Texas  prison 
system  is  Just  as  vast.  Some  200  Inmate  cow- 
boys wrangle  20,000  head  of  cattle  on  peni- 
tentiary ranges.  And  from  its  crop  rows, 
tended  by  inmates  on  the  line  (3,000  Inmates 
work  as  farm  labor) ,  comes  most  of  the  food 
that  feeds  the  system's  15.600  Inmates. 

From  the  penitentiary's  fields  and  pasture- 
lands,  mills,  and  refineries  come  16,000  head 
of  hogs  every  year.  3,500  head  of  cattle  to 
slaughter,  80.000  dozen  eggs.  100.000  chickens, 
9  million  pounds  of  milk,  100,000  pounds  of 
cheese,  50,000  gallons  of  ribbon  cane  syrup, 
120,000  pounds  of  peanut  butter  from  prison- 
grown  peanuts,  3'/2  million  pounds  of  Irish 
potatoes,  2  million  pounds  of  sweet  potatoes, 
360.000  pounds  of  milled  rice,  one-quarter 
million  pounds  of  corn  meal,  400,000  gallons 
of  canned  products,  and  6  million  to  8  mil- 
lion pounds  of  fresh  vegetables. 

Of  the  60  cents'  worth  of  food  each  In- 
mate In  the  system  consumes  a  day.  only  13 
cents'  worth  has  to  be  bought.  Everything  else 
Is  produced  within  the  penitentiary's  105,000- 
acre  empire,  and  all  of  it  by  Inmate  labor. 

The  first  Job  every  Inmate  gets  coming  into 
the  Texas  system.  If  he  Is  able  bodied,  is  six 
months  on  the  line — hard,  back-bending 
labor  In  the  fields,  and  recalcitrant,  rebellious 
prisoners  are  often  sent  back  to  the  line  as 
punishment.  On-the-llne  inmates  labor  under 
a  gun.  Armed  bosses  on  horseback  supervise 
as  the  Inmates  stoop  In  the  fields.  A  boss 
called  the  "long  arm,"  with  a  high-powered 
rifle  over  his  saddlehorn,  watches  from  a  dis- 
tance for  any  sign  of  an  attempted  break. 

"The  thing  our  critics  criticize  us  hardest 
for."  says  Byron  Frlerson,  the  man  who  for  25 
years  has  superintended  the  system's  vast 
agricultural  program,  is  that  "George  Beto 
makes  inmates  work.  And  to  a  lot  of  people 
work  Is  a  dlrtv  word.  But  permissiveness  and 
Idleness  are  the  powderkegs  of  prison  life.  We 
don't  admit  either  one  here." 

CELLBLOCKS  RAD  BEEN  CALDRONS 

It  has  taken  George  Beto  10  years  to  buUd 
the  Texas  penitentiary  into  the  Industiial- 
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agricultural  barony  It  la,  picking  up  where 
his  predecessor,  O.  B.  Ellis,  had  left  off  In  the 
early  '60'8. 

In  the  pre-Ellis  days  before  1948,  the  Texas 
system  was  a  sump  tank  of  deterioration. 
Prisoners  ran  the  units,  and  the  tanks  and 
cellblocks  were  caldrons  of  terror,  extortion, 
and  forced  rape.  Pictures  taken  during  those 
years  line  the  corridors  of  virtually  every  unit 
in  the  system,  and  George  Beto  smiles  as  he 
passes  them  and  says,  "I  hang  them  there  lest 
we  forget  the  way  It  used  to  be." 

The  Texas  system  also  reflects  George  Beto's 
fixation  with  education.  A  classics  scholar  and 
former  college  president  who  reads  Greek  and 
Latin,  he  maintains  an  education  program 
that  goes  up  through  the  Junior-college  level 
and  is  manned  by  educators  from  Texas 
school  systems.  Many  Inmates  who  are  illiter- 
ate when  they  come  read  before  they  leave — 
they  are  forced  to  go  through  school  up  to  the 
eighth  grade.  Other  Inmates  with  deficient 
educations  have  gone  all  the  way  through  the 
Junior-college  program.  One-half  of  all  Texas 
Inmates  are  Involved  In  the  educational  pro- 
gram on  some  level. 

George  Beto  likes  to  remind  visitors  whom 
he  personally — and  often — tows  along  In  his 
wake  that  because  of  the  education  program 
the  average  IQ  of  the  Texas  Inmates  has 
Jumped  10  points  In  10  years.  It  was  85. 
Now  It's  95. 

The  14  units  in  the  Texas  system  range 
from  the  maximum-security  Ellis  unit,  where 
the  toiighest  prisoners,  the  "high-escape  risks, 
are  incarcerated,  to  the  prerelease  center 
called  the  Jester  unit,  a  prison  without  walls 
where  convicts  about  to  be  paroled  or  dis- 
charged roam  on  an  institution  that  looks 
like  a  campus,  attending  lectures  geared  to 
helping  them  make  It  back  In  the  "free 
world."  There  are  no  high-towered  pickets 
with  searchlights  at  Jester  or  "long  arms"  or 
tracking  dogs.  The  only  guns  are  locked  up 
in  a  gun  case  in  the  warden's  office. 

But  as  much  as  George  Beto  walks.  It  Is 
the  bosses  and  officers,  men  such  as  C.  L.  Mc- 
Adams.  who  has  been  a  warden  In  the  system 
for  30  years,  who  must  deal  with  him  day  by 
day.  White,  rough  hewn,  with  little  formal 
education,  authoritarian,  with  the  nickname 
"Bear  Tracks"  ("big  as  a  bear  and  he  leaves 
tracks  In  every  prison  where  he  goes") ,  he 
has  a  legend  about  him  that  transcends 
Texas  borders.  C.  L.  McAdams  Is  the  most 
feared  warden  In  the  Texas  system. 

Three  inmates  I  talked  with  who  had 
served  under  him  considered  him  the  ulti- 
mate sadist.  But  others  said  that  he  runs  a 
tight,  tight  prison  and  respect  him  for  it. 
Clyde  Thompson,  an  ex-inmate  who  served  28 
years  In  the  Texas  penitentiary,  says  of  him. 
"If  you  keep  your  business  straight,  you  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  McAdams.  If  you  don't 
he's  the  last  warden  you  would  want  over 
you." 

"TREAT    'EM    FIRM,    BtTT   FAIR" 

He  has  spent  a  career  in  the  corrections 
system  trouble-shooting  in  the  toughest  of 
the  Texas  units. 

He  says:  "I  got  one  philosophy,  you  treat 
•em  firm,  but  fair.  And  you  treat  'em  all  alike 
and  you  keep  'em  working  because  idleness 
Is  the  devil's  workshop." 

Warden  McAdams  Is  the  perfect  example  of 
the  strict  authoritarian  prison  boss.  His  re- 
lationship to  the  inmate  is  as  parent  to  child. 
As  we  walked  the  corridors  of  the  Wynne  unit 
In  HuntsvUle  together,  the  prisoners  who 
approached  him,  or  whom  he  called  in  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  see  him.  were  treated 
as  errant  kids,  and  they  acted  that  way.  If 
they  had  had  hats,  they  would  have  been  In 
hand. 

His  tactics,  though  he  came  by  them  nat- 
tirally,  are  textbook  methods  In  the  successful 
handling  of  the  defiant  and  undisciplined 
child. 

In  1948  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Retrieve 
unit  In  south  Texas,  It  was  run  by  prisoners 
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and  out  of  control.  The  month  before  he 
came,  one  inmate  had  beheaded  another  with 
a  meat  cleaver  in  the  dining  hall.  And  only 
three  days  after  he  arrived  the  Inmates 
"struck"  in  the  mess  hall  and  demanded  to 
negotiate  with  the  warden. 

McAdams  strode  Into  the  hall,  didn't  say 
a  word,  but  picked  up  the  nearest  Inmate  by 
the  scruff  of  the  shirt  and  dragged  him  out 
into  the  corridor  alone  and  demanded  what 
his  grievance  was.  One  by  one  he  took  the  In- 
mates out,  not  permitting  them  to  negotiate 
as  a  group,  but  isolating  them,  separating 
them,  until  he  had  found  the  leaders  and 
thrown  them  Into  solitary. 

One  Texas  Inmate  has  said  of  C.  L.  Mc- 
Adams, "The  man  knows  the  Inmate  so  well 
that  there  is  almost  no  difference  between 
us.  He  can  look  down  into  that  cell  tank  and 
tell  you  what  you're  thinking.  Bear  Tracks 
would  make  a  perfect  convict." 

Of  prisoners.  Bear  Tracks  says,  "Those  that 
don't  like  me  don't  like  me  because  I  don't 
let  them  do  what  they  want."  Moreover,  in 
any  confrontation  C.  L.  McAdams,  like  any 
parent,  one  way  or  the  other,  always  holds  the 
upper  hand. 

And  In  Texas,  so  does  the  entire  prison 
system. 

THE     INMATES 

Mike  Middleton  got  out  of  the  Texas  peni- 
tentiary four  months  ago.  He  had  been  In 
nearly  two  years,  and  the  memory  of  It  Is 
still  heavy  on  his  mind,  the  taste  of  it  still 
bitter  on  his  tongue. 

"In  dehumanizing  men,"  he  says,  "Texas 
has  got  to  rank  with  the  worst. 

"They  have  a  system  in  Texas  called  'the 
big  bitch'  and  It  ought  to  be  outlawed.  A 
man  can  be  convicted  and  go  to  the  pen 
three  times  on  felony  charges.  Then  he  can 
be  out  three  days,  be  picked  up  on  the  street 
for  the  smallest  infraction,  and  with  those 
three  convictions  behind  him  be  sent  back 
again — and  this  time  for  life.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  men  in  Texas  prison  on  'the  bitch." 

"And  in  there,  you  don't  know  the  things 
the  bosses  [guards]  do  to  degrade  and  make 
you  less  than  a  man.  Your  life  is  a  constant 
strip-down.  Every  man  that  works  goes 
through  a  strip  shakedown  twice  a  day  in  all 
weather,  when  he  comes  In  for  lunch  and 
when  he  comes  back  In  the  evening.  On  con- 
struction Jobs  you  can  get  strip  shakedowns 
four  times  a  day — to  keep  you  from  taking 
anything  in  and  bringing  anything  out. 

"And  there  is  nothing  stopping  bosses  from 
taking  off  on  convicts.  A  whole  squad  of 
men  back  from  'the  line'  could  have  done 
something  to  make  a  boss  mad.  and  they 
are  put  up  against  the  wall  and  that  means 
you  are  going  to  solitary,  too." 

"YOU    AREN'T     WORKIN'     FAST    ENOUGH 

"One  day  I  was  chipping  rock  with  a  ball- 
peen  hammer,"  he  says,  "and  this  boss — we 
had  had  trouble  before,  he  didn't  like  me — 
kept  watching  me  and  said,  'You  aren't  work- 
in'  fast  enough.'  He  said,  'Use  the  sledge  In 
one  hand  and  the  chisel  In  the  other.'  Well, 
that  meant  having  to  swing  a  sledge  one- 
handed.  That  sledge  weighed  30  or  40  pounds 
and  I  couldn't  swing  it.  And  that  boss  went 
into  a  screaming  fit,  put  me  on  the  wall,  and 
called  the  stsslstant  warden.  He  charged  me 
with  never  working  and  doing  some  agitat- 
ing— a  bad  offense  In  a  Texas  prison. 

"I  went  to  trial  before  the  assistant  war- 
den, the  captain,  and  a  sergeant  and  explained 
I  physically  couldn't  swing  that  sledge.  I 
spent  8  hours  on  that  wall  and  then  went 
Into  solitary.  I  was  there  7  days.  And  the 
warden  came  in  and  said,  "You  ready  to 
come  out?'  and  I  said,  "I'm  not  going  to 
swing  that  sledge,  warden,'  and  he  said,  'Then 
you  stay  In  there  some  more.'  And  I  was  in 
there  another  15  days." 

In  the  Texas  prisons,  the  bosses  main- 
tain a  system  of  building  tenders — Inmates 
put  In  charge  of  tanks  and  cellblocks,  and 
handed   a  measure   of  power  and  authority 
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over  the  other  Inmates.  It  Is  a  hark-back  to 
the  old  days  of  giving  power  to  selected 
Irunates. 

Every  inmate  I  talked  to  within  the  Texas 
system  complained  that  at  one  time  or  an- 
other he  had  been  brutalized  by  building 
tenders,  or  knew  men  who  had,  while  offi- 
cers turned  their  backs  or  gave  tacit  ap- 
proval." 

"It's  the  way  the  bosses  get  to  a  man  they 
don't  like  without  having  to  lay  a  hand  on 
him  themselves,"  Mike  Middleton  says.  "Man, 
I  know  If  they  get  a  real  bad  agitator,  they 
send  him  to  solitary  and  his  chances  of  get- 
ting out  of  there  without  being  beat  up  are 
slim.  The  building-tender  system  can  lead 
to  real  violence  and  even  death  for  some- 
body. 

"One  tender  got  killed  in  our  unit  o.ver  a 
newspaper.  This  Mexican  kid  named  Prank 
wanted  to  read  the  paper,  but  the  building 
tender  took  it  and  gave  it  to  a  white  Inmate 
Instead.  Frank  went  and  got  a  shank — there 
were  a  dozen  or  more  knives  stashed  away  in 
that  tank — and  stabbed  him  15  times.  And 
instead  of  taking  him  into  Houston  40  miles 
away  they  headed  with  him  to  Huntsville  180 
miles  north.  The  tender  died  that  night. 

"They  put  Frank  in  lockup  for  60  days,  but 
he  never  came  to  trial  and  he  was  finally  put 
back  into  the  general  population.  I  guess  to 
this  day  he  literally  believes  he  can  get  away 
with  murder." 

"KnX-OR-BE-KILLED"    IMPRESSION 

"To  survive  In  the  penitentiary,"  Mike 
said,  "you  have  got  to  radiate  the  impression 
that  you  are  willing  to  kill  or  be  killed,  that 
men  can't  push  you  and  get  away  with  it. 
You  are  being  tested  all  the  time.  Prison  life 
is  full  of  strong  Inmates  preying  on  the 
weaker.  And  forced  rape  is  the  way  one  man 
subjects  and  shows  his  authority  and  status 
by  subjecting'  another  to  his  will.  You  save 
yourself  from  this  by  Instant  violence  your- 
self, establishing  yourself  immediately  as  a 
dangerous  man  to  fool  with.  Or  you  Just 
radiate  an  aura  of  superiority  of  'I-don't- 
care-about-any-of-you' — in  effect  isolate 
yourself  from  the  general  population.  You 
are  there,  but  you're  not  there.  Either  way 
you  have  got  to  let  other  Inmates  know  that 
you  wouldn't  hesitate  to  creep  up  on  a  guy 
and  slit  his  throat  if  you  are  pushed  hard 
enough. 

"There  is  a  strict  unwritten  inmate  code 
in  the  penitentiary.  And  it  has  got  to  be 
strictly  obeyed.  Men  are  not  in  a  good  mood 
very  often  in  prison,  if  ever.  Asking  a  man, 
'What's  the  biggest  score  (robbery)  Job  you 
ever  pulled?'  or  sitting  on  his  bunk  unin- 
vited, or  rapping  with  a  man  without  finding 
something  about  him  first — those  are  things 
you  never  do.  And  when  you  brush  against 
a  man,  you  had  better  apologize.  If  you  don't 
then  the  man  is  free  to  do  what  he  wants  to 
you.  I  have  seen  a  shank  put  in  a  man's  back 
for  that." 

"MAKING    YOURSELF    SMALL" 

"And  the  only  way  to  really  make  it  with 
the  bosses  is  to  withdraw  into  yourself,  both 
mentally  and  physically — literally  make 
yourself  as  small  as  iwsslble.  It's  another 
way  they  dehumanize  you.  They  want  you  to 
make  no  waves  In  prison  and  they  want  you 
to  make  no  waves  when  you  get  out. 

"On  the  surface  the  Texas  prison  system 
seems  to  run  with  few  attempted  breaks — 
there  are  about  a  dozen  each  year — without 
sit-downs,  without  bucks  against  prison  au- 
thority, without  riot  or  rebellion." 

Mike  Middleton  says  such  things  happen, 
but  officials  have  so  much  strength  it  never 
gets  out. 

"A  man,"  he  says,  "must  realize  when  he 
revolts  against  prison  authority  that  he  is 
putting  his  life  on  the  line. 

"In  Texas  they  have  the  full  power  to  use 
any  weapon  in  any  way  to  put  down  any  re- 
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belllon.  It  is  a  rule — by  any  means  neces- 
sary, a  wif)e-'em-out  attitude. 

"And  convicts  have  a  low  threshold  of 
boredom.  It's  usually  a  case  of  'what  are  we 
doing  today,  rioting  today,  huh?'  The  mo- 
notony is  ever  present. 

"And  if  a  man  stays  in  that  place  long 
enough  he  becomes  as  docile  as  sheep.  Even- 
tually they  break  most  men — not  all  of  them, 
but  most  of  them." 

A  black  inmate  who  has  served  time  In  the 
Retrieve  unit,  where  Mike  Middleton  also 
made  time,  and  who  had  been  in  both  the 
California  and  Texas  prisons,  says,  "The  man 
is  right.  I  see  It  In  the  blacks.  The  difference 
is  they  all  get  domesticated  here.  Those  black 
brothers  become  like  house  cats  In  this  pen- 
itentiary." 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monotor, 
Dec.  17,  1971) 

The  Jailer  and  the  Jailed — V 
(By  Jack  Waugh) 

Criminologist  Nerval  Morris:  "In  the  big 
prisons  there  are  still  areas  where  guards 
won't  go." 

Winston  Moore,  executive  director.  Cook 
County  Jail :  "We  were  set  for  a  guided  tour 
of  the  prison  and  the  warden  asked  if  he 
could  go  along  because  he  was  afraid  to  go 
by  himself." 

Chicago. — Since  Attica,  every  prison  officer 
In  the  U.S.  today  pays  a  price — the  price  of  an 
uneasy  mind. 

Guards  in  particular,  on  the  line  with  in- 
mates day  In  and  day  out,  live  In  a  state  of 
tension.  It  is  having  two  effects: 

It  Is  driving  them  to  be  tough,  but  It  is  also 
driving  many  toward  advocating  reforms 
Inside  the  walls — for  their  own  safety.  A  radi- 
calizing of  guards  has  accompanied  radicaliz- 
ing of  inmates. 

Some  guards  in  some  prisons  are  very 
tough  indeed.  They  tolerate  not  the  slightest 
deviation  from  rule.  The  next  step  beyond 
that  Is  brutality. 

More  moderate  guards  believe  that  strict 
discipline  Is  Indeed  necessary — but  that  re- 
forms are  an  equally  necessary  part  of  an 
overall  answer  to  conditions  that  produce  an 
uprising  like  Attica.  Guards  who  become 
liberal  in  dememdlng  prison  reform  find 
themselves  aligned  wtih  Inmates  against 
prison  administrators. 

Says  P.  J.  Ciampa,  director  of  organization 
for  the  Correctional  Officers'  Union  in  New 
York: 

"The  foot  dragging  in  prison  reforms  is  at 
the  top.  You  wouldn't  believe  some  of  the 
meetings  I've  been  to  with  wardens.  You 
could  close  your  eyes  and  swear  you  were 
hearing  a  cheap  Edward  G.  Robinson  movie." 

DEMANDS    spelled    OUT     ' 

After  Attica,  the  International  Union  of 
American  Federal,  State,  Local  and  Munici- 
pal Employees,  which  Is  the  bargaining  agent 
for  New  York's  correctional  officers,  angrily 
spelled  out  a  list  of  demands : 

Greater  safety;  better  restitution  to  the 
families  of  guard  hostages:  improved  con- 
ditions for  Inmates:  l>etter  training  for  of- 
ficers; better  radio  communication  within 
>he  walls;  more  decisive  firepower  with  which 
to  put  down  an  inmate  uprising.  All  were 
granted. 

Most  prisons  that  run  without  visible  trou- 
ble and  rebellion  are  citadels  of  authoritar- 
ianism. In  some  cases  it  is  tempered  with 
humanity;  in  other  cases  not.  The  inmate. 
In  any  case.  Is  clearly  the  caged  and  the 
guards  the  keepers. 

Wardens  who  run  their  prisons  that  way 
tend  to  look  on  the  delay  in  moving  against 
rebelling  Inmates  at  Attica,  and  on  experi- 
ments in  Inmate  self-rule,  such  as  is  being 
practiced  now  at  Washington  State's  maxi- 
mum security  prison  in  Walla  Walla,  with 
horror.  The  Walla  Walla  inmates  have  an 
elected  Inmate  government  and  sit  in  coun- 
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ells  of  self-determination  over  their  prison 
life. 

FAILURE  FORESEEN 

At  least  three  wardens  and  prison  directors 
of  totally  divergent  backgrounds — Winston 
Moore,  black  warden  of  the  Cook  County  Jail; 
George  Beto.  white  director  of  the  Texas  pris- 
ons; and  James  Park,  San  Quentln's  asso- 
ciate warden  and  a  clinical  psychologist — 
look  at  the  Walla  Walla  experiment  and  pre- 
dict certain  disaster. 

The  prison  walls  attract  certain  kinds  of 
men  as  guards  just  as  they  attract  certain 
kinds  of  men  as  inmates.  Though  there  are 
marked  exceptions,  the  prison  systems  of  the 
U.S.  draw  heavily  on  men  in  their  late  30's 
or  early  40's  who  have  retired  from  the  mili- 
tary services. 

As  we  walked  down  the  long,  near-empty 
corridor  toward  death  row  in  one  prison,  the 
correctional  officer  assigned  as  my  escort, 
said.  "I've  only  been  here  a  few  months.  Just 
got  out  of  the  Marines  after  20  years.  Had  to 
have  something  to  do  and  this  seemed  kind 
of  natural." 

In  the  New  Mexico  state  prison,  for  in- 
stance, a  veteran  gets  preference  when  he 
applies  to  be  a  guard.  Five  points  are  added 
automatically  to  his  test  score,  whatever  it  is, 
and  often  make  the  difference  between  his 
being  hired  and  not  hired.  Most  of  the  guards 
In  the  prison  are  ex-servicemen.  In  San  Quen- 
tln,  also,  many  of  the  guards  have  a  military 
background. 

SERGEANT-PRIVATE    RELATIONSHIP 

There  is  a  lot  of  intellectual  and  emotional 
comfort  in  prisons — despite  the  tentative 
terror  there — that  the  guard  with  a  military 
bent  can  slide  into  quickly.  The  relationship 
of  guard  to  inmate  is  one  of  sergeant  to  pri- 
vate, drill  Instructor  to  raw  recruit. 

Pew  men  live  closer — yet  farther  apart — 
than  the  Jailer  and  the  Jailed. 

Some  95  percent  of  guards  are  white;  half 
of  all  Inmates  in  the  U.S.  are  either  black  or 
brown,  and  in  some  prisons  in  urban  states, 
the  ratio  of  black  inmates  reaches  as  high  as 
85  percent. 

Twenty-six  percent  of  all  guards  are  over  50 
years  old;  the  average  age  of  inmates  is  un- 
der 30. 

Most  guards  and  officers  are  middle  class; 
most  convicts  are  lower  class.  Most  Inmates 
in  American  prisons  come  from  the  big  cities; 
most  guards  still  come  from  the  Isolated  back 
country  where  many  prisons  are  situated. 

SALARIES    HAVE   BEEN   LOW 

Salaries  for  guards  have  been  low,  though 
some  have  risen  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
Across  the  U.S..  21  percent  of  all  guards  make 
more  than  $8,000  a  year.  A  breakdown  shows 
that  36  percent  earn  less  than  $6,000  a  year; 
43  percent  earn  between  $6,000  and  $8,000 
a  year;  16  percent  earn  between  $8,000  and 
$10,000;  5  percent  earn  more  than  $10,000. 

Albert  Curtis  earns  $10,500  a  year  as  a  ser- 
geant in  the  Cook  County  Jail.  White,  he 
works  in  a  world  that  is  85  percent  black. 
Most  unusually,  his  prison  director  Is  black, 
his  lieutenant  is  black,  and  all  of  the  ofBcers 
under  him  are  black.  More  typically.  8  out  of 
every  10  inmates  are  black. 

He  is  a  studied,  skilled  practitioner  of  the 
guard-inmate  relationship. 

We  stood  in  the  cellblock  together,  our 
backs  against  the  bars  as  the  Inmates  began 
to  pass  through  the  mess  line,  their  tin  plates 
In  their  hands.  The  menu  was  beans  and 
frankfurters  and  bread. 

Sergeant  Curtis  always  stands  inside  the 
cellblock  when  the  men  eat.  "to  make  sure 
the  weaker  don't  get  left  out." 

BANTER    OF    THE    "PtTT    DOWN" 

His  banter  Is  the  banter  of  the  "put  down": 
"Don't  push  off  me  again."  he  growls  in 
mock  threat  to  one  Inmate,  "or  I  will  make 
you  look  like  those  beans."  Then  to  another 
passing  inmate  making  a  remark  about  the 
food.  "That's  all  you  ate  at  home.  I  don't 
know  what  you're  griping  about." 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Come  on,"  he  shouted  out  Into  the  cell- 
block,  "all  you  black  Muslims  (who  don't  eat 
pork  for  religious  reasons]  come  up  here  and 
get  those  hot  dogs." 

As  the  inmates  filed  by,  he  said  to  me:  "1 
rap  to  them.  I  put  them  down  in  a  way.  They 
are  all  different.  Some  I  know  from  the 
neighborhood  on  a  first-name  basis.  Some  I 
don't  talk  to  at  all  or  speak  respectfully  to. 
Others,  if  I  don't  call  them  dumb  and  rap  on 
them,  they  would  be  hurt." 

Breaking  off,  he  said,  "OK,  you  two,  in  a 
minute  I'm  going  to  slap  both  of  ya.  And  if 
that  cigarette  falls  in  the  food,  you  are  goiu' 
to  eat  it  all." 

GUARD    KNOWS    PATOIS 

Lt.  Ned  Lenoir  comes  from  a  different  world 
than  Albert  Curtis.  A  black  man.  born  in 
Mississippi,  raised  in  the  ghetto,  he  is  one 
of  the  less  than  5  percent  of  the  correctional 
officers  in  U.S.  prisons  who  are  not  white.  As 
a  lieutenant,  he  earns  $11,500  a  year. 

He  moves  through  the  tiers  and  the  corri- 
dors of  the  Cook  County  Jail,  a  two-way 
radio  crammed  into  his  hip  pocket,  the 
clatter  of  the  cell  blocks  and  the  steady  drone 
of  prison  life  competing  with  much  of  what 
he  says. 

From  the  streets  originally  himself,  he  in- 
stantly catches  the  near-whispered  patois  of 
the  black  inmate.  He  believes  being  black  in 
a  largely  black  inmate  world  gives  him  an 
advantage  most  white  correctional  officers 
don't  have.  But  he  also  insists  that  color 
doesn't  basically  matter.  He  says: 

"We  treat  the  inmates  like  human  beings. 
Most  of  the  time  we  ask  them  to  do  some- 
thing rather  than  rapping  them  alongside 
the  head.  That's  why  we  have  had  no  riots. 
No  matter  what  their  crime,  it  isn't  your  Job 
to  Judge  them,  but  to  keep  them  safe." 

Lt.  Lester  Sykes.  black,  only  27 — about  the 
same  age  as  the  average  Cook  County  in- 
mate— is  Ned  Lenoir's  peer.  He  also  earns 
$11,500  a  year.  Together  they  supervise  much 
of  the  day-to-day  routine  in  the  bleak  old 
prison  on  Chicago's  California  Avenue. 

EVEN    REVOLUTIONARY    HANDSHAKE 

If  anything.  Lt.  Sykes  is  even  more  attuned 
to  the  patois  and  rhythms  of  the  inmates 
than  Ned  Lenoir,  down  to  greeting  a  stranger 
with  the  revolutionary  handshake.  Easy  and 
smiling,  he  moves  up  the  catwalks  that  face 
off  into  the  cells  of  his  units.  He  is  a  stickler 
for  order.  By  Jallhouse  rules,  inmates  may 
stuff  a  Bible,  a  dictionary,  law  books,  and  an 
ashtray  between  the  bars  of  their  cells.  But 
everything  else  must  be  kept  inside  away 
from  the  bars.  A  violation  brings  on  a  Sykes 
dress  down : 

You  sleep  here,  man?" 

"Yeh." 

"You  know  better  than  to  put  your  shoes 
in  those  bars,  man,  take  'em  down." 

It  is  like  a  father  chastising  a  wayward  son. 

As  Lt.  Sykes  moves  down  the  catwalk  and 
out  into  the  corridor  again,  he  says.  "We  make 
a  big  thing  out  of  a  man  keeping  his  cell 
clean.  l)€cause  If  we  don't,  he  starts  to  think- 
ing he  is  finished." 

Some  black  guards  can  develop  a  rapport 
with  black  inmates,  but  increasing  the  num- 
ber  of  black  guards  in  the  U.S.  Is  no  guaran- 
tee of  instant  solutions,  experts  point  out. 
Many  blacks  don't  want  to  be  guards  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  and  some  prison  admin- 
istrators simply  discriminate  against  any 
black  who  might  want  to  become  a  guard. 

MORE    BLACKS    MIGHT    HELP 

More  black  guards  might  help,  however,  in 
Jails  where  white  inmates  are  in  a  small  mi- 
nority, reformers  say. 

Better  training  is  also  desirable,  they  say. 
Today,  most  training  for  guards  Is  on  the  Job. 
It  ranges  from  about  two  weeks  to  six  weeks. 
Sometimes  a  new  guard  is  simply  told  where 
to  go — and  he  goes,  on  his  own. 

Conscientious  prison  officials  are  looking 
for  better  methods,  mixing  in  classroom  in- 
struction. In  New  York,  correctional  officers 
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themselves  have  pushed  for  reforms,  and  ev- 
ery guard  In  the  New  York  system  now  re- 
ceives some  form  of  training. 

On  discipline,  the  correctional  philosophy 
of  a  black  guard  who  successfully  keeps  order 
and  a  white  guard  who  does  Is  remarkably  the 
same. 

In  the  Cook  County  Jail  the  ring  "61"  on 
the  Interprison  phone  system  is  a  Mayday  call. 
It  means  trouble  in  some  cellblock.  Within 
20  seconds  Ned  Lenoir  and  Lester  Sykes  can 
be  in  any  cellblock  in  the  prison. 

When  five  inmates  two  years  ago  took 
guards  hostage  and  put  knives  to  their 
throats  in  an  isolation  cellblock.  Ned  Lenoir 
was  beaten  to  the  scene  only  by  Winston 
Moore,  the  executive  director  himself  (also 
black).  In  a  rush  of  running  officers  they 
stormed  the  cellblock  without  hesitation  and 
disarmed  the  Inmates. 

NO    TALK,    NO    HESITATION 

There  was  no  negotiation,  no  talk,  no  hesi- 
tating over  hostages.  It  was  no  different  than 
what  a  hard-nosed  white  warden  would  do 
In  the  Texas  penitentiary. 

A  primary  reason  for  Increased  tension  be- 
tween most  guards  and  most  Inmates  is  that 
the  social  structure  of  life  behind  the  walls 
has  been  sharply  realigned  in  the  decades 
since  the  1940's. 

Traditionally,  prisons  were  run  In  relative 
quiet  within  the  structure  of  a  guard-inmate 
trade-off.  White  guards  handed  over  limited 
power  to  selected  white  Inmate  leaders  in  re- 
turn for  keeping  the  prisons  calm  and  riot 
free. 

But  now  "Inmate  power"  has  changed  color, 
from  white  to  black.  Blacks  are  now  the  lead- 
ers in  the  cell  blocks  and  prison  yards,  and 
the  guards,  still  overwhelmingly  white,  don't 
want  to  give  power  to  them. 

That  fact,  criminologist  Oresham  Sykes 
says,  "Is  breaking  down  traditional  Institu- 
tional and  social  patterns  In  American  pris- 
ons." The  result  Is  instability  in  prison  yards 
everywhere  and  prisons  on  the  edge  of  riot 
and  rebellion.  Dr.  Sykes  says,  "Twenty  per- 
cent or  30  percent  of  any  Inmate  body  acting 
as  a  unit  can  bring  a  prison  to  a  standstill." 
There  Is  scarcely  a  penitentiary  In  any  major 
urban  state  today  that  hasn't  that  potential 
Just  In  Its  black  Inmate  population  alone. 

ANOTHER   SHIFT   UNDER    WAY 

Another  critical  shift  Is  under  way  behind 
the  walls.  And  It  Issues  from  the  same  foun- 
talnhead — the  rise  of  young  black  Inmates. 
Largely  through  their  eyes,  prisoners  are 
looking  at  guards  differently  than  ever 
before. 

Tony  Newland.  a  white  ex-Inmate  who  has 
spent  nearly  half  of  his  life  behind  bars  at 
Folsom,  Soledad,  and  San  Quentin,  describes 
it  this  way: 

"Inmates  have  redefined  the  enemy.  And 
he  is  the  correctional  officer.  He  Is  now  con- 
sidered an  oppressor,  and  that  Is  new  In 
prison  life.  Before,  a  guard  was  no  more  sig- 
nificant than  a  prison  wall.  No  inmate  knew 
the  names  of  more  than  one  or  two  officers 
and  didn't  care.  But  today,  to  blacks,  the 
prison  guard  is  no  different  from  the  cop 
cruising  the  ghetto  street.  Therefore  he  is 
an  enemy.  Prison  guards,  looked  at  In  that 
way,  no  longer  have  the  protection  they  once 
had. 

"BUT   BY    DESIGN" 

"Now  you  are  beginning  to  see  guards  being 
killed  behind  walls,  not  by  accident,  but  by 
design.  [Nine  correctional  officers  have  been 
slain  In  California  prisons  alone  since  1970. 
In  the  prior  17  years  four  had  been  killed — 
and  three  of  them  In  one  Incident  In  1953.) 
Now  many  prisons  are  divided  Into  armed 
camps — guard  and  Inmate — with  both  wait- 
ing for  it  to  happen.  It's  raw,  naked  human 
fear  on  both  sides  and  you  can't  run  a  prison 
on  that." 

Yet  the  relationship  between  the  keeper 
and  the  caged  Is  an  Interdependent  one. 
"Each."  says  a  close  observer  of  the  California 
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prison  system,  "Is  playing  a  part  In  a  game. 
The  men  must  stay  behind  the  walls,  the 
guards  must  have  the  appearance  that  all  is 
well.  It  Is  a  symbiotic  relationship.  The 
guards  have  to  depend  on  the  inmates  to  fol- 
low the  rules — and  vice  versa.  When  either 
one  fails  there  Is  either  brutality  or 
rebellion." 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Dec.  18,  1971] 

The  Reformed  and  the  Unreformed— VI 
(By  Jack  Waugh) 

THOSE     who     CHANGE 

George  Beto,  director.  Texas  Department 
of  Corrections:  "I  hesitate  to  use  the  word 
'Incorrig^ible.'  Today  a  man  may  be  incor- 
rigible, but  who  knows  what  he  will  be  to- 
morrow?" 

Los  ANGELES. — Robert  Earnest  Miers  came 
up  to  death  row  in  Huntsvllle,  Texas,  on 
Aug.  25,  1952,  a  condemned  killer.  The  sher- 
iff of  Bexar  County  where  he  was  held  for 
18  months  until  convicted,  said  of  him:  "In 
my  humble  opinion  I  know  that  he  Is  the 
most  insincere,  vicious,  and  dangerous  pris- 
oner I  have  ever  known." 

On  Jan.  9,  1953,  before  he  could  be  sent  to 
the  electric  chair,  the  then  Governor,  Allan 
Shivers,  commuted  his  sentence.  But  so  mean 
was  Bobby  Miers  then  that  the  Governor 
said  he  should  never  be  let  out  of  prison. 

One  November  evening  this  year,  nearly  19 
years  later,  Bobby  Miers  sat  in  a  small  office 
on  the  Ramsey  unit  of  the  Texas  penitentiary 
and  talked. 

"When  they  took  me  off  death  row,"  he 
said,  "they  locked  me  up  in  isolation.  And 
I  made  it  a  p)oint  to  be  a  troublemaker.  1 
knew  the  inmates  expected  it  of  me  and  the 
warden  expected  It  of  me.  All  the  things  I 
was  accused  of  I  had  done.  And  if  I  hadn't, 
I  was  going  to  do  them  anyway.  The  Inmate 
population  looked  on  me  as  a  leader,  even 
though  I  was  only  21.  a  youngster.  I  had 
known  a  lot  of  them  from  before.  I  had  spent 
five  years  in  a  federal  reformatory  before  I 
came  to  Huntsvllle.  It  was  their  concept  of 
me.  and  I  had  to  hold  my  position. 

ISOLATION    WAS — HORRIBLE 

"Isolation  was  mentally  a  horrible  place. 
We  were  physically  laid  up  there  on  two 
meals  a  day.  I  broke  my  arm,  and  cut  my  heel 
strings  in  protest — as  much  to  have  some- 
thing to  do  as  anything. 

"Then  In  the  early  '60's  they  turned  us  all 
out  of  isolation  and  put  us  to  work.  But  I 
was  so  mean  the  only  man  who  would  take 
me  was  John  Durbln  (then  chief  steward  at 
the  Walls  unit  In  Huntsvllle,  now  director  of 
food  service  for  the  Texas  Department  of 
Corrections). 

"So  I  was  put  to  work  making  the  noon 
and  supper  meals.  Mr.  Durbln  kind  of  raised 
me,  put  the  responsilblity  on  me,  and  said 
it  was  up  to  me  whether  I  lived  up  to  It  or  was 
a  failure. 

"Well,  In  the  process,  a  lot  of  things  hap- 
pened to  me.  The  man  made  me  understand 
It  was  more  important  to  be  a  human  being 
than  it  was  to  be  a  big-time  professional  con- 
vict. He  had  a  different  concept  of  me.  And 
suddenly  I  wanted  to  start  living  up  to  what 
he  expected  of  me  instead  of  what  others 
did. 

"MY  GOALS  WERE  PRISON  GOALS" 

"Before  all  this  I  had  done  a  lot  of  read- 
ing. When  I  first  went  Into  Isolation  it  was 
about  the  time  of  the  hearings  involving 
Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy.  And  I  was  fascinated. 
It  proved  to  me  that  an  accusation  carried 
more  weight  than  a  denial.  And  I  read  and 
read. 

"But  despite  all  that  reading,  my  mind 
wa.s  still  in  the  penitentiary,  my  goals  were 
prison  goals — winning  the  esteem  of  my  fel- 
low inmates  and  the  respect  and  the  fear 
of  the  warden.  And  I  had  both. 

"But  then  I  started  working  for  Mr.  Dur- 
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bin  like  a  dog — 16.  18  hours  a  day.  I  stayed 
at  that  Job  about  six  years  until  one  day 
he  took  a  vacation  and  while  he  was  gone  I 
had  a  disagreement  with  one  of  the  officers 
and  I  was  sent  here  to  the  Ramsey  unit  to 
a  hoe  squad.  I  caught  that  line  and  beat 
on  that  ground  for  a  year.  And  while  I  was 
on  that  line  1  didn't  pay  much  attention  to 
what  I  was  doing  except  to  keep  out  of 
trouble. 

"Then  this  major  on  the  Ramsey  unit 
made  a  remark  to  me  one  time  and  what 
he  said  made  me  understand  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  I  had  to  learn  how  to  think — not 
what  to  think,  but  how  to  think.  Do  you 
understand?  I  suddenly  realized  few  of  us 
do  any  thinking. 

"With  it  I  realized  I  didn't  have  enouKh 
words  at  my  command  even  to  think  w^. 
After  you  use  the  300  words  you  have,  then 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  react  and  when 
I  reacted  it  was  always  violent.  It  had  hap- 
pened to  me  all  my  life:  I  was  one  big  ball 
of  emotion.  And  when  my  vocabulary  was 
not  such  as  to  allow  me  to  explain  to  any- 
body how  I  felt  or  what  I  was  up  against, 
the  only  thing  I  could  do  was  rap  somebody 
alongside  the  head  or  start  cussing. 

"It  had  me  miserable  all  my  years — Just 
a  little  thing  like  that.  I  wondered  why  I 
hadn't  come  up  with  that  earlier,  why  some- 
body hadn't  told  me." 

Bobby  Miers.  totally  hung  up  behind  that 
word  "think,"  started  taking  courses  in  the 
education  program  at  tlie  prison  while  of- 
ficers watched  warily.  He  has  worked  his  way 
from  10th  gr.ide  to  within  only  two  courses 
of  a  junior-college  degree. 

And  something  else  happened  to  him: 
"Somewhere  in  all  this  I  realized  I  was  a 
person  instead  of  a  convict,  that  I  still  had 
my  pride  and  self-respect.  Before,  I  had  al- 
ways been  a  professional  convict.  When  I 
changed,  I  still  had  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing how  my  fellow  convicts  felt  and  thought, 
and  It  gave  me  an  edge.  But  if  I  had  used 
that  edge  to  my  own  advantage,  you  see.  I 
would  still  have  been  a  professional  convict. 
Anybody  who  realizes  that  difference  will 
probably  never  come  back  to  the  peniten- 
tiary. 

ON    THE    BRINK    OF    PAROLE 

"I  realized  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
bad  luck  with  me  or  that  I  was  a  victim. 
It  was  a  lack  of  standards,  man.  of  values. 
I  wasn't  like  the  square  on  the  outside.  He's 
not  on  an  emotional  elevator.  A  convict  is. 
When  my  emotions  rose.  I  went  out  to  satis- 
fy them.  A  square  doesn't." 

Bobby  Miers  has  gone  now  from  the  mean- 
est man  in  the  Texas  penitentiary  to  the 
brink  of  possible  parole.  He  isn't  the  same 
man  whose  sentence  was  commuted  to  life 
in  the  penitentiary.  He  isn't  the  same  man 
who  went  to  death  row  20  years  ago. 

It  isn't  that  the  prison  changed  him.  He 
himself  says,  "A  penitentiary  brings  out  the 
worst  in  a  man,  it  Just  isn't  designed  to 
bring  out  the  good.  A  man  has  got  to  reach 
down  inside  himself,  take  hold,  and  change." 

That's  what  happened  to  Bobby  Miers.  Now 
he  Is  where  nobody  ever  thought  they  would 
find  him — up  for  parole.  And  the  same  prison 
officers  and  wardens  who  once  feared  and 
hated  him  are  hoping  he  gets  it. 

THOSE  WHO  DO  NOT 

Clyde  Thompson,  ex-Inmate,  28  years  in 
the  Texas  Penitentiary:  "Punishment  doesn't 
cure  a  man.  Punishment  made  me  worse." 

Robert  Davis,  ex-inmate.  New  York  prison 
system:  "The  penal  system  made  me  a  bet- 
ter crook." 

Not  every  prisoner  finds  the  self-revelation 
to  save  himself  that  Bobby  Miers  did. 

Every  third  prisoner  who  WEilks  outside  a 
prison  wall,  either  free  or  on  parole,  will  be 
back.  There  is  a  fraternity  of  inmates.  Bobby 
Miers  calls  them  professional  convicts.  He 
was  one.  "I  had  friends,"  he  says,  "In  every 
prison  In  the  United  States.  I  came  into  the 
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prison  system  as  a  young  man  and  was  raised 
by  It." 

Tony  Newland.  an  ex-Inmate,  who  spent  15 
years  in  the  California  prison  system  and  is 
now  studying  sociology  at  San  Francisco 
State  College,  was  another  professional  con- 
vict. "As  Individuals."  he  says,  "we  con- 
sidered ourselves  thieves.  Prison  was  but  an 
occupational  hazard  with  us.  like  falling 
might  be  to  a  bridge  painter.  We  went  to 
prison  to  do  nur  own  number,  get  out,  and 
go  back  to  doing  what  we  do." 

SOME   EXPECT  TO  COME  BACK 

Some  inmates  in  this  fraternity  of  in- 
mates go  out  expecting  to  come  back.  One 
Inmate  for  instance,  stood  in  a  prerelease 
room  at  the  Walls  unit  of  the  Texas  peni- 
tentiary early  on  a  November  morning  this 
year.  He  had  spent  17  years  off  and  on  in 
prisons  in  Alabama  and  Texas  for  robbery 
and  he  was  about  to  be  released  again  that 
morning.  He  said:  "Am  I  going  to  stay  out? 
I  don't  know,  I  am  going  to  steal  again.  I 
know  that." 

"There's  a  fellow  out  there  says  he  is  com- 
ing to  meet  me.  And  I  hope  he  doesn't,  be- 
cause I  promised  him  if  he  did  I  would  do 
this  robbery  Job  with  him.  I  don't  really 
want  to  do  it.  because  I  don't  want  to  come 
back.  But  if  its  the  only  ride  I  have  to 
Houston  and  if  he's  there,  I  promised  him. 
And  I  guess  111  go  with  him." 

Some  inmates  who  leave  not  only  know 
they  are  coming  back,  they  are  relieved  when 
they  do.  Isaac  Easley.  who  has  served  11 
years  in  the  Texas  penitentiary  for  robbery, 
says.  Fifty  percent  of  the  men  I  have  seen 
come  back  actually  seem  to  be  contented. 
'Yeh.  man.'  they  say.  all  Jolly  and  full  of 
thrills,  'I  Just  couldn't  make  It  out  there." 
And  It  doesn't  seem  to  matter  about  the 
time  they  bring  back  with  them,  whether 
It's  two  years  or  30  years." 

PRISON  SYSTEM  CRITICIZED 

Criminologists  universally  indict  United 
States  prison  systems  for  doing  little  to  halt 
this  cycle.  Prisons,  they  say,  do  not  reform, 
deter,  or  rehabilitate. 

Hans  W.  Mattlck.  director  of  the  Center 
for  Studies  in  Criminal  Justice  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  says:  "Prisons  isolate  and 
incapacitate.  We  have  contradictory  expecta- 
tions of  them.  Simultaneously  we  expect 
them  to  rap  a  man  alongside  one  ear  while 
whispering  reform  to  him  through  the  other. 
We  call  this  rehabilitation?  You  don't  train 
aviators  In  a  submarine.  Indeed.  In  propor- 
tion that  a  man  adjusts  himself  to  prison 
life  he  unfits  himself  for  any  other  life  on 
the  outside." 

Carrol  Wayman.  a  black  psychologist  who 
works  with  prisoners  in  the  California  sys- 
tem, says:  "The  most  telling  point  of  all 
about  correctional  institutions  is  that  they 
can't  correct.  They  are  run  on  contradictory 
concepts.  When  men  and  women  are  prodded 
at  the  end  of  a  stick  or  a  gun  there  can  be 
no  rehabilitation.  The  agenda  is  survival, 
period." 

"SEE    YOU    IN    90    DAYS" 

No  inmate  or  exUimate  will  say  a  prison 
ever  heli>ed  him.  "Prisons,"  says  Jeannette 
Spenser,  an  exiiunate  in  the  Westfield  wom- 
en"s  prison  in  New  York,  "are  geared  to  fail- 
ure. There  is  no  rehabilitation  there,  no  help 
for  you.  If  you  get  help,  you  do  it  yourself. 
Ten  years  ago  70  percent  of  the  women  doing 
time  were  In  there  for  drug-  and  drink- 
related  crimes.  There  was  no  narcotics  re- 
habilitation program  then — or  today.  The 
percentage  now  is  up  15  percent.  AH  that 
happens  to  you  is  you  serve  your  time,  you're 
given  a  set  of  clothes,  and  the  officer  says, 
"Good-bye,  I'll  see  you  in  90  days." 

""It's  that  great  sense  of  injustice  convicts 
feel."  says  Tony  Newland.  "After  ycu  finish 
your  time  you  are  told  that  wipes  the  slate 
clean.  But  meanwhile  they  have  robbed  you 
of  every  means  to  survive  in  this  world.  It 
becomes  a  vicious  circle  of  in-and-out     for 
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the  rest  of  your  life.  We  come  out,  feeling 
we  have  paid  our  debt,  whatever  It  was.  But 
on  the  outside  it  Is  the  same  thing  In  a 
different  form.  We  are  discriminated  against 
In  countless  ways.  We  find  a  rationale  out 
there  to  commit  other  crimes.  Hardened 
criminals?  Man.  prison  is  where  they  make 
them  hard.  That's  the  forge  up  there — In 
Soledad  and  in  Quentln  or  wherever." 

"YOV     ErTHER     REBEL     OR     SUBMIT" 

Michael  Middleton.  a  Texas  exlnmate,  de- 
scribes the  cieterioration  that  sets  In  on  con- 
victs that  don't  resist  it. 

"If  I  had  a  life  sentence  in  that  place  I 
would  agitate  for  the  sake  of  agitating.  With 
time  that,  long  you  either  have  to  rebel  or 
submit.  Years  in  the  penitentiary  make  a 
vegetable  out  of  a  man.  I  have  seen  men  40 
years  old  who  started  out  human,  but  now 
can't  discuss  the  weather.  They  can't  even 
read  a  pocketbook  any  more.  They  look  for 
comic  books  to  read  Instead. 

"And  they  walk  around  with  vacant  looks 
on  their  faces.  If  they  were  turned  out  to 
society  now,  they  really  couldn't  make  It. 
They  have  deteriorated  so  far  they  can't 
even  be  paroled." 

Pat  Wood,  a  white  ex-inmate  In  both  the 
Women's  House  of  Detention  In  New  York 
and  Santa  Rita  women's  prison  In  Cali- 
fornia, says:  "The  thing  is  you  are  treated 
like  an  animal  for  so  long  you  begin  acting 
that  way.  And  then  they  tell  you  when  you 
get  out  to  go  and  lead  a  middle-class  life. 
Given  that  kind  of  training.  It's  impossible 
to  do." 

THEY     HAVE     T.AKEN     ALL     HUMANNESS 

A  black  Inmate  in  Gorse.  the  Texas  prison 
for  women,  convicted  of  murdering  her  hus- 
band, says:  "The  problem  is,  they  keep  you 
so  long  you  become  like  an  animal.  The  walls 
make  animals  out  of  you.  They  exp>ect  you 
to  go  back  into  society  as  human  beings 
when  they  have  taken  all  humanness  out  of 
you.  They  keep  you  so  long  it  affects  you 
mentally  and  physically. 

"What  happens  time  and  again  Is  that  you 
come  In  angry,  and  then  there  comes  a  point 
when  you  decide  to  live  by  the  law — when 
you  actually  are  rehabilitated.  Then  is  when 
you  should  be  let  out.  But  they  don't,  they 
keep  you  until  you  pass  that  point  and  lapse 
into  an  animal." 

That  Is  the  chorus  of  complaint  from  the 
Inmate  side.  There  is  hardly  a  dissenting 
note  to  be  heard  from  any  cellblock  In  any 
American  prison.  In  Sweden  the  longest  a 
criminal,  even  the  most  violent  of  men.  Is 
held  in  prison — with  few  exceptions — Is  ten 
years  iTien  he  is  released  under  a  carefully 
prepared  program  of  community  supervision. 
The  penalty  for  pushing  heroin  would  likely 
not  be  prison  at  all,  but  probation. 

INNOVATION    BECAME    NIGHTMARE 

An  Innovation  pioneered  In  the  California 
prlsops  In  1917  hailed  at  first  as  a  great  lib- 
eral reform — was  the  Indeterminate  sen- 
tence. It  has  turned  into  a  nightmare.  Envi- 
sioned as  a  means  to  let  the  deserving  out 
early.  It  has  been  used  by  prison  officials  in- 
stead as  a  weapon  to  keep  men  who  bridle  at 
prison  ways  l;icarcerated  Indefinitely.  It  has 
maximized  the  discretionary  powers  of  the 
California  Parole  Board.  Now  even  reformers, 
who  once  thought  it  a  good  idea,  are  calling 
for  Us  end.  And  the  California  Department  of 
Corrections,  pressed  by  the  outcry,  is  chart- 
ing changes  that  will  guarantee  Inmates  that 
they  will  be  told  six  months  after  coming 
to  prison  when  they  can  expect  to  get  out. 

Convict  George  Jackson,  one  of  California's 
"Soledad  brothers,"  convicted  originally  of  a 
$71  robbery,  .spent  10  years  In  prison  under 
an  indeterminate  sentence  and  was  finally 
shot  and  killed  In  the  San  Quentln  prison 
yard  last  August. 

Clearly  it  is  difficult  for  prison  or  parole 
officers  to  tell  if  a  convicted  murderer  or  rob- 
ber or  rapist  Is  truly  a  changed  man,  that  he 
will  go  out  and  not  come  back. 
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CHANCED    BT    A    NEW    THOUGHT 

Convicts — particularly  the  most  violent — 
are  men  who  need  help,  not  just  to  be  pun- 
ished, dumped  In  the  "hole,"  or  locked  behind 
bars  for  a  lifetime.  There  are  others  whose 
experiences  parallel  that  of  Bobby  Mlers,  men 
who  were  changed  In  a  moment  of  self- 
awakening  and  maturity.  It  Is  something 
that  can  be  sparked  by  the  smallest  Incident, 
Idea,  or  particle  of  help.  Bobby  Mlers  was 
changed  from  a  killer  by  a  new  thought 
about  himself.  Clyde  Thompson,  a  man  con- 
sidered in  his  time — the  'aO's— as  the  most 
dangerous  convict  In  all  of  Texas,  was 
changed  in  Isolation  by  reading  the  Bible. 
And  he  got  out  only  because  one  woman, 
who  was  later  to  become  his  wife,  spent  seven 
years  trying  to  get  him  out. 

Howard  King  was  a  contemporary  of  Bobby 
Mlers  and  perhaps  even  more  of  a  prison 
terrorizer.  Serving  two  concurrent  sentences 
of  life  and  99  years,  he  once  said  he  was 
"harder  than  concrete"  and  that  he  would 
break  any  warden  in  the  Texas  system.  He 
has  Just  been  paroled.  Before  he  left  he  had 
become  a  "model"  prisoner. 

Nobody  "broke"  these  men.  Nor  did  any 
of  them  receive  systematic  help  from  society 
or  from   the   prison   system. 

What  they  did  they  did  for  themselves  or 
with  the  help  of  perhaps  one  lone.  Inter- 
tested  individual  who  may  have  just  passed 
briefly  into  and  out  of  their  prison  lives. 

How  many  other  violent  men.  presumably 
lost  forever  to  society,  can  find  that  moment 
of  change— with  help — there  Is  no  way  of 
knowing. 


CONTRA  COSTA  SAND  PITS? 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  near 
future  the  Land  Appeals  Board  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  will  issue  a 
decision  which  will  have  a  profound 
effect  on  a  great  part  of  my  district. 

The  Board  will  determine  whether  a 
claim  for  sand  mining  operations  in  an 
area  earmarked  for  park  and  recreation 
development  should  be  upheld. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Board  will 
see  that  the  claim  is  not  upheld  and  that 
the  area  can  be  used  for  the  recreation 
and  parklands  vitally  necessary  in  this 
area. 

A  recent  editorial  by  television  station 
KPIX  provides  an  informative  look  at 
this  issue  and  I  would  suggest  that  my 
colleagues  give  this  editorial  some  study. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Contra  Costa  Sand  Pits? 

One  of  the  more  Interesting  elements  of 
western  history  was  the  process  of  "staking 
a  claim"  for  mining  purposes,  on  vacant  pub- 
lic lands.  Many  valuable  land  holdings  In 
present  day  California  started  as  mining 
claims. 

Well,  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District 
recently  discovered  that  the  laws  under 
which  such  claims  were  made  are  far  from 
dead.  In  1964,  a  Mr.  Steven  Kosanke,  a  Utah 
mining  engineer  came  to  Contra  Co6ta 
County  and  laid  claim  to  360  acres  of  vacant 
land  south  of  Pittsburg.  He  then  began  plans 
to  do  open  strip  mining  for  sand.  County 
officials,  however,  had  for  years  planned  to 
Include  the  area  in  a  large  regional  park. 
As  a  result,  the  future  of  the  acreage  has 
been  in  dispute  for  several  years.  Mr.  Kosanke 
bases  his  claim  on  an  1872  mining  law.  The 
East  Bay  Regional  Park  District  bases  Its 
claim  on  the  1964  Recreation  Act  which  des- 
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Ignated  the  area  for  recreation  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Act  of  1969  designed 
to  preserve  natural  open  space  In  and  around 
urban  areas. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  after 
extensive  hearings  last  year,  denied  Mr. 
Kosanke's  claim.  He  appealed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  where  a  three-man  panel 
overruled  the  previous  decision  and  gave  Mr. 
Kosanke  the  go-ahead.  Now  the  matter  Is 
being  further  appealed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Mr.  Rogers  Morton. 

We  believe  that  the  park  use  Is  far  more 
appropriate  for  this  land  than  an  open  sand 
mine  which  would  scar  the  hillsides  and 
destroy  the  recreational  value  of  surrounding 
areas.  We  urge  you  to  write  to  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  and  ask  his  support  of  the  East 
Bay  Regional  Park  District's  position  on 
these  park  lands.  The  public  interest  carries 
great  weight  In  a  decision  such  as  this. 


PROPERTY  TAX  RELIEF  RECOM- 
MENDED FOR  ELDERLY 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OP    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  friend  and  constituent  of 
mine,  Mr.  Kenneth  E.  Dunlap  of  Arling- 
ton, Va..  was  a  delegate  at  large  at  the 
recent  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

Mr,  Dimlap  made  a  two-fold  repre- 
sentation to  the  Conference  which  I  be- 
lieve may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  are 
concerned  with  solutions  to  problems  for 
the  elderly. 

I  insert  the  text  of  Mr,  Dunlap's  pres- 
entation at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Property  Tax  Relief  for  the  Elderly 
(By  Delegate-at-Large  Kenneth  E.  Dunlap) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Delegates  to  the  1971 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  I  am  Ken- 
neth E.  Dunlap,  Arlington,  Virginia,  Delegate 
at  Large,  representing  approximately  20  mil- 
lion E  derly  Homeowners  and  an  Indetermi- 
nate number  of  Elderly  Renters,  Delegate  to 
the  1971  Virginia  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  and  Member  of  the  Arlington  County 
Commission  on  Aging. 

Elderly  Homeowners  are  facing  a  financial 
crisis  in  that  thousands  and  thousands  are 
being  forced  to  sell  their  homes  and  are  try- 
ing to  rent  due  to  splrallng  property  taxes 
which  increased  28.1  percent  betwen  1963  and 
1969,  together  with  an  Increase  of  32.9  per- 
cent in  home  maintenance  and  repairs  for 
the  same  period.  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  Social 
Security  Benefits,  the  major  source  of  Income 
for  most,  have  Increased  approximately  20 
percent  for  this  period.  Elderly  Renters  face 
Increased  rents  due  to  splrallng  property 
taxes. 

By  passage  of  Public  Law  874,  81st  Con- 
gress, chapter  1124,  2d  Session,  an  instrument 
to  provide  financial  assistance  for  local  edu- 
cational agencies  In  areas  upon  which  the 
United  States  has  placed  financial  burdens 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  revenues  avail- 
able from  local  sources  have  been  reduced  as 
the  result  of  the  acquisition  of  real  property 
by  the  United  States,  the  Congfress  recog- 
nizes that  the  Federal  Government  has  an 
obligation  to  State  and  Local  governments  for 
depriving  them  of  substantial  revenues.  In 
the  form  of  real  property  taxes,  on  property 
owned,  In  many  Instances  occupied  and  con- 
trolled by  It. 

By  way  of  example.  It  Is  established  In  a 
report  dated  July  1971  entitled  "A  plan  for 
Dei)artment  of  Defense  Facilities  In  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Region"  under  the  caption 
"Existing  Facilities"  Indicating  that  of  a  total 
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of  56,729,000  square  feet  of  government 
owned,  44  percent  or  23,459,260  square  feet  Is 
located  In  Virginia,  35  percent  or  20,505,800 
square  feet  Is  located  In  Maryland  and  21 
percent  or  12,763,940  square  feet  Is  located  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am  fairly  certain 
and  I'm  led  to  believe  that  like  conditions 
exist  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  this  recommendation  is  to 
provide  property  tax  relief  to  the  Elderly 
homeowner  and  renter  by  providing  the 
making  of  fair  and  equitable  payments  by 
the  Federal  government  in  Ueu  of  property 
taxes  to  State  and  Local  governments.  This 
proposed  Federal  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes 
will  compensate  in  part  for  resultant  loss  in 
tax  revenue  and  can  be  passed  on  to  the 
Elderly.  It  most  certainly  falls  short  of  meet- 
ing the  full  obligation  the  Federal  CJovern- 
ment  would  assume  were  it  privately  owned 
and  operated.  In  the  case  of  Federal  real 
property  with  respect  to  which  payments  In 
lieu  of  taxes  are  made  to  States  or  local  gov- 
ernmental units  pursuant  to  any  other  Fed- 
eral law,  the  amount  payable  under  this  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  such  property  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  paid  under  such 
other  law. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  and  In  order 
to  meet  these  needs,  I,  as  an  Editor,  Auditor 
and  Retired  Government  Contract  Negotia- 
tor, submit  a  plan,  which.  If  approved  by 
Congress  will  provide  substantial  revenue  to 
offset  the  Federal  payment  made  in  Ueu  of 
taxes.  My  plan,  made  the  subject  of  a  bene- 
ficial suggestion  In  January  1966,  of  cutting 
composition  coists  in  the  maximum  amount 
of  $80  million  annually  in  the  printing  of 
Technical  Manuals  by  Contractors  furnish- 
ing equipment  under  Government  contracts 
to  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  in  the  total 
amount  of  $400  million  annually,  remain  un- 
acceptable by  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
that  they  believe  savings  to  be  overstated 
and  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  their 
letter  of  July  28,  1969,  which  reads  In  perti- 
nent part  "•  •  *  our  report  dated  November 
1966  to  Congress  would  appear  to  achieve 
essentially  the  same  goal  as  I  suggested  •  •  •" 
In  January  1966  even  though  the  GAO  report 
states  "We  did  not  undertake  an  evaluation 
of  all  aspects  of  the  procurement  of  tech- 
nical manuals  by  the  mUitary  departments." 
The  point  I  covered  In  my  suggestion  was  not 
evaluated  by  the  GAO  whose  examination  of 
the  records  of  5  contractors  only  out  of  15 
selected  as  a  sample  of  100  top  dollar-wise 
Contractors,  under  contract  with  the  mili- 
tary departments  of  our  government  Is  not 
considered  representative.  The  maximum  sav- 
ings of  $80  million  annually  has  now  reached 
a  saving  potentially  of  $480  million  of  a  total 
expenditure  of  $2.4  billion  for  the  6  year 
period.  In  view  of  these  facts,  which  I  will  be 
glad  to  document  on  request,  I  am  Including 
this  as  a  major  part  of  my  recommendation 
for  further  review  by  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  I  ask  for  your 
prayerful  consideration  of  my  twofold  rec- 
onmiendatlon.  It  is  high  time  we  alleviate 
the  many  problems  of  our  Elderly,  realizing 
full  well  that  we  fall  tremendously  short  of 
matching,  dollar  for  dollar,  the  Foreign  Aid 
program.  Thank  you. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  my  recommenda- 
tion. I  move  Its  adoption. 


IN  MEMORIAM:    DR.  RALPH  JOHN- 
SON BUNCHE 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  diplomats 
and  integrity,  like  old  men  and  wisdom, 
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are  not  always  found  together  in  those 
engaged  in  the  game  of  international 
politics.  International  accord  turns  on 
the  good  will  and  steadfastness  of  those 
who  design  strategies  and  plan  moves. 
Less  the  threads  of  harmony  fray  and 
tear,  the  game  must  be  played  by  those 
whose  counsel  is  wise  and  whose  insight 
is  clear.  Because  of  the  many  inconsis- 
tencies in  both  men  and  politics,  chance 
seldom  finds  men  of  stature  and  integrity 
in  positions  of  power,  and  when  it  does, 
they  seldom  endure.  Ralph  J,  Bunche 
was  an  exception  which  proved  the  rule. 
Bom  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1904,  Dr. 
Bunche  could  claim  a  list  of  accomplish- 
ments which  would  shame  most  men.  As 
a  young  man,  he  studied  government  and 
international  relations  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity where  he  earned  his  Ph.  D,  in 
1934.  He  pursued  his  studies  from  there 
to  Northwestern  University,  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cape  Town,  South  Africa.  After 
returning  home,  he  took  up  residence 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  headed 
Howard  University's  political  science  de- 
partment. He  must  have  been  as  super- 
lative an  educator  as  he  was  a  diplo- 
mat for  among  his  former  students  can 
be  counted  some  of  Africa's  great  leaders, 
including  President  Jomo  Kenyatta  of 
Kenya,  former  Nigerian  President  Aman- 
di  Azikiwe,  and  Wwame  Nkrumah  of 
Ghana. 

His  debut  into  the  world  of  govern- 
ment and  politics  began  during  World 
War  II  when  he  worked  in  African  af- 
fairs with  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator 
of  Information  and  later  with  the  Office 
of  Stategic  Services.  As  a  State  Depart- 
ment representative,  he  participated  in 
the  planning  of  the  Dumbarton  and  San 
Francisco  conferences  in  1945.  From  this 
early  association  with  the  United  Na- 
tions, Dr.  Bunche's  career  climbed  stead- 
ily upward.  Soon  after,  he  was  appointed 
U.N.  mediator  to  succeed  the  murdered 
Count  Folke  Bemadotte  at  the  time  of 
the  partition  of  Palestine. 

In  1950,  he  received  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  for  his  role  in  the  subsequent  Arab- 
Israeli  armistice,  Ralph  Bunche  did  the 
detailed  organizing  of  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  during  the  1956  Middle 
East  crisis,  a  force  which  helped  dampen 
antagonisms  in  that  part  of  the  world 
until  1967.  As  the  Secretary-General's 
first  representative  in  the  Congo,  Dr. 
Bunche  also  organized  the  U.N.  effort  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  civil  war  in  the 
former  Belgian  colony  after  its  inde- 
pendence in  1960.  His  distinguished  posi- 
tions within  the  U.N,  administration  in- 
clude Under  Secretary  for  Special  Poli- 
tical Affairs  as  well  as  Under  Secretary 
General.  Perhaps  most  gratifying  from 
our  perspective,  he  was  the  highest 
ranking  American  in  the  United  Nations 
imtil  his  resignation  10  weeks  before 
his  death  last  week. 

Dr.  Ralph  Bunche,  like  his  great  friend 
the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr., 
was  a  man  of  profound  insight,  of  objec- 
tivity, of  compassion,  and  of  vision.  He, 
too,  had  a  dream,  a  dream  of  the  ideal 
world  peace.  It  was  a  goal  which  he  never 
confused,  and  which  he  hoped  to  realize 
through  a  strong  and  just  United  Na- 
tions. In  his  own  words,  he  believed  that 
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"the  United  Nations  must  ever  be  strong 
and  unassailable;  it  must  stand  stead- 
fastly, always,  for  the  right." 

He  believed  that  the  problems  of  the 
world  are  "human  problems,"  none  of 
"which  cannot  be  solved  by  peaceful 
means."  Mediation  and  conciliation, 
compassion  and  understanding  were  his 
tools;  peace  was  his  goal.  In  losing  Dr. 
Ralph  Bimche,  the  United  States  has 
lost  a  great  representative,  the  United 
Nations,  a  great  citizen.  Let  us  hope  that 
in  the  future,  nations  of  the  world  will 
neither  profain  his  dream  nor  mock  his 
methods,  for  he  truly  belonged  to  us  all. 


COMMUNICA-nON  GAP 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    U.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  18.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
often  told  of  the  generation  gap  and  the 
communication  gap,  and  these  and  other 
gaps  are  chai-ged  to  be  the  cause  of  many 
problems  facing  our  society. 

Therefore,  I  am  especially  pleased  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
a  commentary  in  the  "Marian  Mega- 
phone," a  publication  of  the  senior  jour- 
nalism class  of  Marian  Catholic  School 
in  Chicago  Heights,  HI.,  by  one  of  its 
editors.  Angle  Speca,  which  in  my 
opinion  is  a  very  sensible,  objective  com- 
mentary by  a  youngster  on  the  attitude 
which  teenagers  should  have  toward 
their  parents. 

Miss  Speca 's  commentary  follows: 
In  Families — Words  Are  CoNFtJSiNG 

Misunderstandings  weaken  the  relation- 
ship between  parents  and  their  teenagers. 
For  example,  parents  kill  a  love  existing  be- 
tween themselves  and  their  teenagers  by  be- 
ing "over  protective."  Yet  many  of  us  fall  to 
realize  that  parents'  concern  and  interest  In 
their  teenagers,  even  though  badly  expressed, 
is  really  a  show  of  love. 

By  the  time  a  teenager  reaches  his  senior 
year  In  high  school,  maybe  younger  for  some, 
"he  should  have  proved  to  his  parents  that 
he  is  a  responsible  person.  He  should  be  able 
to  handle  his  own  personal  situations,  such 
as  friends  and  places  to  go  by  using  common 
sense.  When  parents  constantly  question 
their  child's  judgment,  it  makes  the  teenager 
feel  he  Is  losing  his  responsibility.  He  feels 
It  will  not  make  any  difference  whether  or 
not  he  asks  his  parents  for  advice  because  In 
the  end  his  parents  tell  him  to  listen  to  them 
because  "we're  older  and  more  experienced." 
With  that  as  a  predictable  answer,  a  teen- 
ager Jusit  resorts  to  doing  as  he  pleases  be- 
hind his  parents'  beck. 

Teens,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  will- 
ing to  listen  to  the  advice  their  parents  give 
without  storming  out  of  the  house  after  the 
flrsrt  harsh  word  Is  spoken.  They  too  should 
have  open  minds  and  try  to  help  make  the 
conversation  beneficial  to  understanding  both 
sides  of  the  Issue. 

Teens  should  make  an  effort  to  confide  in 
their  parents,  but  the  parents  should  also 
realize  that  a  monologue  or  a  lot  of  threats 
is  not  the  solution  to  a  real  personal  problem. 

If  teens  and  parents  tried  harder  to  under- 
stand each  other,  their  family  life  would  be 
much  happier. 

— Ancie  Speca. 
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FREEDOM  LIGHTS  FOR  SOVIET 
JEWRY 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  18.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 13.  a  rally  was  held  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  in  New  York.  The  Free- 
dom Lights  for  Soviet  Jewry  rally  was 
significant  and.  at  the  same  time,  char- 
acteristic: It  exhibited  the  solidarity  of 
feeling  which  Americans  have  with  the 
oppressed  Jews  of  Soviet  Russia. 

As  in  the  past,  this  Congress  has  ex- 
pressed its  concern  over  actions  taken  by 
the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
against  that  country's  Jewish  minority. 
The  Freedom  Lights  for  Soviet  Jewry 
rally  has  given  articulate  expression  to 
this  concern  and  reiterated  the  belief 
that  the  human  rights  of  all  peoples  must 
never  be  abridged  under  any  circum- 
stance. Indeed,  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
signatory  to  the  United  Nations  Declara- 
tion on  Human  Rights,  a  document  for 
which  it  has  shown  little  respect  and  less 
observance. 

At  this  convention,  attended  by  more 
than  10.000  people,  the  minority  leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Hon. 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  gave  voice  to  the  beliefs 
and  hopes  of  the  people  there  assembled. 
I  know  all  of  my  colleagues  would  concur 
with  the  minority  leader  that  the  senti- 
ment of  Congress  is  clear,  a  sentiment 
which  the  President  has  the  opportunity 
to  make  fully  known  upon  his  visit  to 
Moscow. 

So  that  my  colleagues  can  fully  appre- 
ciate the  text  of  Mr.  Ford's  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  submit  them  for  the  Record. 
This  cogent  appraisal  of  a  situation  long 
overdue  for  rectification  demands  atten- 
tion at  the  highest  level. 

Following    is    Representative    Ford's 
speech : 
Remarks  by  Representative  Oerald  R.  Ford. 

Republican    Leader.   U.S.    House   op   Rep- 

sentatives.    freedom    lights    for    soviet 

Jewry    Rally,    Madison    Square    Garden. 

New   York.   NY..    Monday,   December    13. 

1971 

I  am  very  proud  to  be  with  you  tonight. 
This  massive  demonstration  Is  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  the  United  States.  I  say  so  be- 
cause this  gathering  is  positive  in  its  ap- 
proach rather  than  negative,  constructive 
rather  than  destructive,  and  for  a  great 
cause  rather  than  against  such  a-eftuse.  The 
cause  advocated  here  is  human  freedom. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
today  is  the  eve  of  the  second  light  of  the 
Hebrew  festival  of  Chanukah.  I  have  learned 
that  this  is  an  occasion  when  one  is  sup- 
posed to  light  candles  to  commemorate  an 
ancient  struggle  for  Jewish  liberation.  As  a 
fellow  American  who  is  inspired  by  the  deeds 
of  Israel  and  the  brave  struggle  by  so  many 
Jewish  residents  of  Soviet  Russia,  and  as 
the  person  responsible  for  the  leadership  of 
my  party,  the  Republican  Party.  In  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives.  I 
want  to  join  in  lighting  some  candles  of 
hope.  Let  there  be  beacons  of  light  that  shine 
forth  from  this  meeting  to  let  the  Jewish 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  know  they  have 
not  been  forgotten 

I  see  no  point  In  elaborating  on  or  re- 
peating the  facts  of  which  you  are  so  pain- 
fully aware.  You  know  that  there  are  more 
than  40  Jews  In  prison  In  Russia  merely  be- 
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cause  they  sought  the  right  to  Join  coreli- 
gionists in  Israel.  You  know  that  Sylva  Zal- 
monson  is  dying  In  captivity.  You  know 
about  the  deprivation  of  cultural  and  re- 
ligious rights,  the  scapegoatlng  of  Jews,  the 
Antl-Semltlc  propaganda,  the  discrimina- 
tion in  education  and  employment.  You 
know  about  the  cruel  obstructions  placed 
in  the  way  of  those  who  seek  to  emigrate. 

The  real  reason  I  came  here  from  Wash- 
ington is  to  discuss  what  the  United  States 
Government   can  do   to   help   Soviet  Jewry. 

Some  of  our  diplomats  and  experts  on 
the  protocol  of  statesmanship  have,  in  the 
past,  insisted  that  we  have  no  business  as 
a  government  to  comment  on  the  internal 
and  domestic  affairs  of  another  nation.  But 
that  has  not  stopped  the  Soviet  Union  from 
intervening  in  the  internal  and  domestic 
affairs  of  Czechoslovakia,  of  Hungary,  of 
Poland,  of  Romania,  of  Lithuania,  of  Latvia, 
and  of  other  nations.  They  certainly  showed 
no  sense  of  propriety  in  intervening  in  the 
India-Pakistan  dispute  when  they  vetoed  the 
United  Nations'  efforts  to  stop  the  blood- 
shed! 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  uses  its  veto  at  the 
United  Nations  and  asserts  itself  through 
the  U  N.  when  it  suits  Russian  convenience, 
I  feel  that  it  is  now  very  appropriate  for 
the  United  States  to  remind  the  Russians 
of  the  United  Nations  Declaration  on  Hu- 
man Rights.  And  I  speak  specifically  about 
the  right  of  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  live  as  normal  human  beings  with  all  the 
rights  and  freedoms  enjoyed  by  others — and 
especially  the  freedom  to  leave  the  U.S.S.R. 
if  they  want  to. 

Earlier  this  year.  President  Nixon  In  a 
telegram  to  Max  Fisher,  president  of  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare 
funds,  urged  freedom  of  emigration  for  So- 
viet Jews  as  explicitly  provided  for  by  Ar- 
ticle 13  of  the  United  Nations  Declaration 
on  Human  Rights.  He  also  called  for  cultural 
and  religious   freedom  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

It  would  now  appear  to  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  an  historic  op- 
portunity to  serve  a  compelling  humanitarian 
cause  on  his  forthcoming  visit  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  President  will  be  speaking 
with  the  prestige  of  our  great  nation.  The 
Russians  will  be  seeking  various  conces- 
sions and  compromises  from  the  United 
States.  The  time  would  be  ripe  for  President 
Nixon  to  very  appropriately  raise  the  Issue 
of  Soviet  Jewry  with  the  Soviet  Government. 

When  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  of  Canada 
visited  Moscow  he  told  the  Kremlin  how 
Canadians  felt  about  the  oppression  of  the 
Russian  Jews.  Leaders  of  many  other  na- 
tions have  similarly  expressed  themselves. 
President  Nixon  can  exert  the  greatest  impact 
on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry.  I  have  talked 
with  the  President  and  he  has  Indicated  a 
deep  concern. 

Accordingly,  I  will  recommend  very  strongly 
to  the  PTesident  that  he  consider  this  line 
of  direct  action.  If  the  decision  is  made  at 
top  levels  now,  there  will  be  adequate  time 
for  planning  and  structuring  the  most  effec- 
tive approach. 

The  Jewish  people  cf  the  Soviet  Union  have 
been  singled  out  for  special  restrictions.  They 
are  denied  the  consideration  accorded  other 
minorities.  The  Kremlin  is  very  sensitive  to 
this  Issue.  It  has  undermined  the  Communist 
pretensions  of  human  equality  and  social 
justice.  Indeed,  there  are  some  indications  of 
minor  concessions  by  the  Moscow  authorities 
to  the  rising  outcry  of  world  public  opinion. 
This  year  more  than  10,000  Jews  were  per- 
mitted to  emigrate  to  Israel  in  response  to 
the  pressure  exerted  by  men  of  good  will. 
1971  has  been  a  record  year  and  hopefully 
the  first  step  toward  greater  and  greater 
progress. 

But  this  Is  not  the  moment  to  relax  our 
efforts.  Too  many  lives  are  at  stake.  Too  many 
men,  women,  and  children  are  waiting.  Too 
many  people  are  in  jeopardy. 
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The  President  has  a  very  clear  mandate 
from  the  Congress.  Our  Congress  has  adopted 
many  resolutions  and  other  expressions  re- 
questing and  authorizing  the  President  to 
act  on  behalf  of  those  subjected  to  religious 
discrimination  by  the  Soviet  Union,  as  far 
back  as  1953,  the  Congress  condemned  the 
persecution  by  the  U.S.S.R.  of  all  minorities. 
In  1954  the  Congress  asked  the  Churches  and 
Synagogues  of  America  to  set  aside  a  portion 
of  their  services  on  Easter  Sunday  and  Pass- 
over for  special  prayers  for  deliverance  of  all 
those  behind  the  iron  curtain  who  are  denied 
freedom  of  worship.  Perhaps  It  would  be  wise 
to  repeat  this  in  1972. 

Even  now  there  Is  new  legislation  pending 
before  the  Congress.  I  have  offered  my  sup- 
port for  a  House  Concurrent  Resolution  that 
calls  for  the  free  exercise  of  religion  In  the 
Soviet  Union  and  asks  that  country  to  permit 
Its  citizens  to  emigrate  to  countries  of  their 
choice. 

Attorney  General  John  Mitchell,  on  behalf 
of  President  Nixon,  has  already  disclosed  that 
Soviet  Jewtsh  refugees  could  be  admitted  to 
the  United  States  under  the  parole  authority 
provided  by  our  Immigration  laws.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Attorney  General  on  this  Initia- 
tive. This  makes  It  unnecessary  for  Congress 
to  pass  additional  legislation  covering  non- 
quota Visas  for  Soviet  Jews.  This  action  by 
our  administration  imposes  no  limitation  on 
the  number  of  Jewish  refugees  who  could  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  persons  who  may  not  elect  to 
settle  In  the  state  al  Israel  because  they  have 
relatives  here  or  for  some  other  reasons. 

I  might  mention  at  this  point  the  fact  that 
the  Voice  of  America  has  Increased  the 
amount  of  Its  broadcasts  in  Russian,  on  Jew- 
ish subjects,  beamed  at  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  Is  significant  but  I  personally  t>elleve 
that  there  should  be  Voice  of  America  broad- 
casts In  Yiddish.  Not  only  would  this  tend 
to  enhance  the  Jewish  cultural  heritage 
among  Soviet  Jews,  but  It  also  would  be  a 
symbol  of  U.S.  support  for  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Your  President  has  a  long  record  of  deep 
concern  In  these  matters.  As  far  back  as 
1959  when  he  served  as  Vice-President,  Mr. 
Nixon  inaugurated  a  practice  of  presenting  to 
Soviet  leaders  lists  of  names  of  Soviet  reel- 
dents.  Including  many  Jews,  who  were  denied 
exit  permits  to  join  relatives  in  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  Mr.  Nixon  innovated  this 
approach  on  a  visit  to  Moscow  In  that  year, 
1959. 

I  would  make  a  particular  point  with  the 
President  that  he  place  high  on  his  agenda 
the  liberation  from  Siberian  labor  camps  of 
all  persons  Jailed  for  Jewish  activities.  Also, 
there  is  no  reason  that  a  government  which 
pretends  to  be  civilized  cannot  for  humani- 
tarian considerations  notify  Israel,  whether 
or  not  Israel  is  diplomatically  recognized  at 
this  time  by  that  government,  of  numbers 
and  dates  of  departure  of  Jews  to  be  released 
from  Russia.  Then  the  Jewish  Agency  and 
the  Israeli  government  ministry  of  absorp- 
tion would  be  in  a  better  position  to  make 
adequate  preparations  for  housing,  feeding, 
jobs,  educations,  health  and  so  forth.  Now 
tragically,  there  is  no  notice  whatever  until 
the  trains  arrive  in  Vienna  from  Russia. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  horror  that  I  read 
of  the  Soviet  policy  of  confining  to  mental 
institutions  as  psychiatric  cases  those  per- 
sons with  courage  enough  to  speak  out 
against  the  government.  I  was  shocked  that 
Russian  doctors  would  lend  themselves  to  a 
policy  of  declaring  insane  those  individuals 
whose  views  trouble  the  authorities.  When 
the  world  psychiatric  association  met  l£ist 
week  in  Mexico,  the  association  refused  to 
condemn  the  Soviet's  use  of  psychiatry  as  a 
tool  for  political  repression. 

In  this  country  we  have  an  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association.  I  would  recommend  to 
the  A.P.A.  that  It  adc^t  a  suitable  resolution 
condemning  the  Russian  psychiatrists  when 
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the  association  meets  at  Its  coming  conven- 
tion. 

Perhaps  educators,  clergymen,  scientists 
and  people  of  various  other  professions  In 
the  public  sector  of  American  life  could  do 
likewise  when  Soviet  policies  involve  a  par- 
ticular profession.  This  struggle  must  be 
waged  on  a  people-to-people  basis  as  well  as 
a  government-to-government  basis. 

After  tonight,  I  will  return  to  Washington 
better  equipped  to  see  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  the  strong  dedi- 
cation to  human  liberty  demonstrated  by  you 
here  In  this  great  meeting  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  I  can  bear  witness  that  America  cares. 
Over  the  harbor  of  this  city  stands  the  Statue 
of  Liberty.  It  symbolizes  the  role  of  our  na- 
tion as  a  champion  of  the  oppressed  and  as  a 
haven  for  those  who  seek  to  worship  God  in 
their  own  way.  It  is  a  light  to  the  world. 

Let  our  American  values  again  demonstrate 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world  that  we  Ameri- 
cans have  not  changed  in  our  devotion  to  the 
freedom  and  brotherhood  of  man  under  the 
fatherhood  of  God.  I  thank  you. 


PASTORAL  BY  CATHOLIC  BISHOP 
OF  MEMPHIS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach 
herewith  an  extraordinarily  fine  pastoral 
issued  by  the  Catholic  bishop  of  Mem- 
pliis,  the  Most  Reverend  Carroll  T. 
Dozier. 

Bishop  Dozier  states  unmistakably 
that  "the  present  American  military 
action  in  Vietnam  is  not  justified.  The 
only  morally  acceptable  act  on  our  part 
is  to  withdraw  all  our  armed  forces  and 
begin  to  repair  the  damage  we  have 
done." 

Bishop  Dozier  also  reveals  that  he  is 
starting  a  diocesan  draft  counseling 
service  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  carry 
out  his  pledge  to  give  "my  support  to 
any  yoimg  man  of  draft  age  who  refuses 
to  serve  in  the  military  because  he  con- 
scientiously objects  to  war  and  killing." 

Bishop  Dozier  states  categorically  that 
Vietnamization  "is  a  program  not  for 
ending  the  war,  but  for  continuing  it 
with  undiminished  intensity." 

I  can  think  of  no  more  clear  or  cogent 
expression  of  the  immorality  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Vietnam  war  than  this 
statement  which  comes  from  a  clergy- 
man who,  having  served  as  a  priest  in 
the  diocese  of  Richmond,  Va.,  was  ele- 
vated to  be  the  bishop  of  Memphis. 

Bishop  Dozier's  pastoral  follows: 
Pastoral 
(By  the  Most  Reverend   Carroll  T.  Dozier) 
world   war   n 

Christian  sensitivity  was  almost  completely 
extinguished  during  the  course  of  World 
War  II.  In  our  fervor  to  crush  the  warmaklng 
power  of  Germany  and  Japan  we  American 
Christians  tended  to  lose  our  perspective.  We 
readily  accepted  the  call  for  their  uncondi- 
tional surrender  as  the  only  legitimate  solu- 
tion to  that  war,  even  though  It  meant  the 
killing  of  millions  more  people.  Many  In- 
nocent women  and  children  died  In  Ham- 
burg, Dresden.  Berlin,  Tokyo,  and  other  cities 
that  we  bombed  In  our  effort  to  break  the  will 
of  our  enemies. 

Such    indiscriminate    bombing   Is   clearly 
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wrong.  Catholic  moral  teaching  has  con- 
sistently maintained  that  the  end  does  not 
justify  the  means.  In  no  way  can  the  directly 
Intended  killing  of  Innocent  p>eople  be  justi- 
fied. It  cannot  be  accepted  no  matter  how 
urgent  the  purpose  for  which  It  was  done. 

The  atomic  bombing  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  was  the  final  atrocity.  Most  Ameri- 
can Catholics  easily  accepted  the  direct  kill- 
ing of  200,000  people  In  these  blast  as  a  means 
of  ending  the  war.  Our  consciences  hsul  been 
numbed  by  the  Intensified  destruction  of 
whole  areas  by  Increasingly  severe  weapons. 
Pope  Paul  has  rightly  called  the  dropping 
of  the  atomic  bomb  an  "Infernal  massacre," 
an  "outrage  against  civilization."  and  prayed 
"that  the  world  may  never  again  see  such  a 
disgraceful  day." 

modern  war 

It  is  precisely  because  of  the  Immense  de- 
structive power  of  modern  weapons  that 
recent  Popes  have  spoken  out  clearly  and 
strongly  against  war.  Pope  Plus  XII  said  that 
war  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes  was  sim- 
ply "out  of  date,"  because  of  the  enormous 
violence  It  involves. 

In  Pacem  in  Terris  Pope  John  XXIII  wrote, 
"In  this  age  which  boasts  of  Its  atomic  power, 
It  no  longer  makes  sense  to  maintain  that 
war  is  a  fit  instrument  with  which  to  repair 
the  violation  of  justice."  And  Poi)€  Paul  cried 
out  to  the  United  Nations,  during  his  historic 
visit,  "No  more  war,  war  never  again." 

The  Second  Vatican  Council  called  for  all 
men  of  good  will  to  evaluate  war  "with  an 
entirely  new  attitude."  It  praised  those  "who 
renounce  the  use  of  violence  In  the  vindica- 
tion of  their  rights."  It  requested  all  coun- 
tries to  enact  laws  which  "make  humane 
provisions  for  the  case  of  those  who  for 
reasons  of  conscience  refuse  to  bear  arms." 
The  Council  condemned  acts  of  war  which 
go  against  the  natural  law,  especially  "any 
act  of  war  aimed  Indiscriminately  at  the 
destruction  of  entire  cities  or  of  extensive 
areas  along  with  their  population."  This,  the 
Council  said,  "is  a  crime  against  God  and 
man  himself.  It  merits  unequivocal  and  un- 
hesitating condemnation."  Orders  command- 
ing such  acts  "are  criminal,"  It  said.  "Blind 
obedience  cannot  excuse  those  who  yield  to 
them." 

The  bishops  at  Vatican  II  labeled  the  In- 
ternational arms  race.  In  which  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  the  prin- 
cipal competitors,  "an  utterly  treacherous 
trap  for  humanity,"  and  warned  that  it  may 
lead  to  worldwide  ruin.  They  called  on  all  of 
us  to  work  for  International   disarmament. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  each  of  these  teach- 
ings of  Vatican  II  applies  to  the  United 
States  at  this  time  In  history.  They  spell  out 
part  of  the  new  attitude  all  of  us  must  de- 
velop about  war. 

We  must  now  squarely  face  the  fact  that 
war  Is  no  longer  tolerable  for  a  Christian.  We 
must  speak  out  loudly  and  clearly,  and  repu- 
diate war  as  an  Instrument  of  national 
policy.  We  must  be  particularly  clear  In  our 
attitude  toward  our  nation's  terribly  destruc- 
tive new  weapons.  Never  must  a  nuclear 
bomb  be  dropped  on  a  city,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, including  retaliation.  This 
would  be  "a  crime  against  God  and  man 
himself."  Orders  to  operate  these  weapons 
against  cities  must  be  refused,  because  they 
are  criminal,  as  Vatican  II  has  taught. 

We  have  come  to  this  new  realization  after 
pondering  the  meaning  of  our  bonds  with  all 
our  human  brothers.  It  comes  as  a  painful 
shock  to  many  of  us  to  realize  that  we  are 
no  longer  merely  citizens  of  one  country,  but 
members  of  the  international  community  of 
mankind.  The  Interdependence  of  all  people 
Is  made  clear  to  us  by  the  web  of  communi- 
cations Unking  all  parts  of  the  world  ever 
more  tightly  together.  No  longer  can  we  be 
satisfied  with  actions  of  our  government  that 
are  detrimental  to  our  brothers  in  other 
lands.  As  Vatican  II  pointed  out,  "Today  the 
bonds  of  mutual  dependence  become  increas- 
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Ingly  close  between  all  citizens  and  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  The  universal  common 
good  needs  to  be  intelligently  pursued  and 
more  effectively  achieved."  We  have  seen  how 
one  nation's  economic  policies,  the  value  of 
Its  money,  affects  the  life  of  people  In  other 
countries.  Local  wars  also  today  can  draw 
other  nations  into  them,  like  swirling  pools 
of  hatred  that  grow  ever  wider. 

love  for  all  men 

We  Christians  have  our  own  call,  which 
at  times  may  well  be  different  from  our  na- 
tional self-interest.  True  patriotism  demands 
that  we  love  our  country  in  the  context  of 
our  love  for  all  mankind.  We  want  the 
best  for  our  country,  and  the  best  must 
always  be  to  contribute  to  the  good  of  the 
entire  human  race. 

"Profound  and  rapid  changes  make  it 
particularly  urgent  that  no  one.  ignoring  the 
trend  of  events  or  drugged  by  laziness,  con- 
tent himself  with  a  merely  individualistic 
morality,"  warned  Vatican  II.  "Let  everyone 
consider  it  his  sacred  obligation  to  count 
social  necessities  among  the  primary  duties 
of  modern  man.  and  to  pay  heed  to  them  " 
As  the  meaning  of  these  words  sinks  into 
us.  we  must  take  a  second  look,  a  hard 
look,  at  the  priorities  in  our  own  personal 
lives,  and  those  of  our  nation.  Concern  for 
our  neighbor,  at  home  and  around  the  world, 
has  to  take  precedence  over  military  equip- 
ment and  personal  luxuries.  We  must  reduce 
the  amount  of  money,  now  well  over  half 
the  national  budget,  that  our  government 
spends  on  "defense."  Underlying  our  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  must  be  our  convic- 
tion that  true  peace  is  not  preserved  by 
weapons  of  enormous  destruction,  but  by 
fostering  an  attitude  of  trust  among  nations. 
"True  and  solid  peace  of  nations  consists 
not  in  equality  of  arms."  wrote  Pope  John 
XXIII  in  Pacem  in  Terris,  "but  In  mutual 
trust  alone.  We  believe  that  this  can  be 
brought  to  pass."  This  change  of  attitude  Is 
vital.  We  must  begin  to  realize  that  the  only 
really  effective  human  power  comes  from 
love,  not  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 

The  possibility  that  the  Christian  approach 
might  actually  work  has  been  brought  home 
to  us  by  the  effectiveness  of  nonviolent  action 
in  the  20th  century,  such  as  Mahatma 
Gandhi's  liberation  of  India  and  Martin 
Luther  King's  courageous  struggle  for  equal 
rights  for  black  people  here  in  America.  These 
examples  of  progress  through  peaceful  action 
have  been  complemented  by  the  dismay  we 
have  felt  at  the  atrocities  of  Vietnam.  These 
have  been  brotight  into  our  living  rooms  each 
evening  on  television,  and  into  our  hearts  by 
our  young  men  returning  from  Vietnam. 
They  have  shown  us  how  dehumanizing  war 
actually  is.  I  believe  the  Holy  Spirit  is  speak- 
ing to  us  in  all  these  situations,  showing  us 
how  to  respond  in  a  new  way  to  Christ's 
message  of  peace. 

VIETNAM 

In  particular  we  must  stop  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam.  Looking  back,  we  can  see  that  Vietnam 
was  more  than  a  mistake.  It  was  a  tragedy. 
We  fell  into  a  sinful  situation  which  swal- 
lowed us  up.  The  present  American  military 
action  In  Vietnam  is  not  justified,  whether 
we  judge  it  by  the  standards  of  the  Just  War 
Theory,  or  by  the  need  to  bring  peace  and 
justice  to  all  men.  The  only  morally  accept- 
able act  on  our  part  Is  to  withdraw  all  our 
armed  forces,  and  begin  to  repair  the  damage 
we  have  done  to  that  country. 

We  must  not  be  lulled  Into  a  false  sense  of 
comfort  by  the  present  program  called  "Viet- 
namization" of  the  war.  Instead  of  stopping 
the  killing  this  program  Is  transfering  the 
Instruments  of  slaughter  into  the  hands  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  military  and  other 
Indochlnese  mercenaries.  It  is  a  program  not 
for  ending  the  war,  but  for  continuing  it  with 
undiminished  intensity.  Nor  must  we  be  mis- 
led by  assurances  that  the  war  Is  "winding 
down."  All  that  Is  happening  Is  that  fewer 
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American  soldiers  are  being  killed.  Vietnam- 
ese deaths  are  continuing  as  before,  caused 
by  more  intensive  bombings  by  our  war- 
plans,  caused  also  by  increasingly  sophisti- 
cated electronic  devices  making  possible  even 
more  devastating  bombings  and  shelllngs.  I 
repeat.  The  only  morally  acceptable  course 
for  the  United  States  Is  to  withdraw  all  our 
armed  forces,  stop  providing  the  means  of 
war  for  the  Saigon  government,  and  begin 
repairing  the  damage  for  which  we  have  been 
responsible  In  that  country. 

THE    TASK    OF    PEACE 

Turning  away  from  Vietnam,  we  see  people 
suffering  in  many  other  places  in  the  world. 
Some  are  forced  to  remain  poor  and  are  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  bettering  themselves 
by  an  unfair  economic  system  which  governs 
their  lives.  The  conditions  under  which  they 
live  are  a  breeding  ground  for  violence,  for 
more  Vietnams  at  home  and  abroad.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  words  of  Pope  Paul  in  Pop- 
ulorum  Progressio.  echoed  again  in  his  re- 
cent Apostolic  Letter  to  Cardinal  Roy,  'Peace 
cannot  be  limited  to  a  mere  absence  of  war. 
No.  peace  is  something  that  Is  built  up  day 
after  day,  in  pursuit  of  an  order  Intended  by 
Ood.  which  implies  a  more  perfect  form  of 
Justice  among  men." 

Our  ttisk,  then,  is  wider  than  Just  stopping 
the  war  in  Indochina,  urgent  as  that  may  be. 
We  are  faced  with  the  need  to  work  for 
Justice  among  peoples  everywhere — In  Viet- 
nam, Pakistan,  the  Middle  East,  Northern 
Ireland,  Latin  America,  Africa,  here  at  home, 
everywhere — In  order  that  true  peace  may 
spread  throughout  the  world.  We  must,  as 
the  prophet  Amos  urged  long  ago,  "let 
Justice  flow  like  water,  and  Integrity  like  an 
unfailing  stream"  (Am.  5:24).  I  Intend  to 
go  into  this  in  much  more  detail  in  a  second 
Pastoral  Letter  I  shall  be  writing  very  soon. 

The  peacemaking  task  facing  us  Is  monu- 
mental. It  might  even  seem  impossible, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  tendencies  toward 
violence  and  selfishness  deep  within  each  one 
of  us.  We  have  strong  instincts  to  fight  to 
defend  our  territory,  our  property,  our  lives. 
But  we  are  comforted  by  Christ's  assurance. 
"  "For  men.'  he  said,  'it  is  Impossible,  but 
not  for  Ood:  because  everything  Is  possible 
for  Ood'  "  (Mark  10:27) .  The  grace  of  redemp- 
tion given  by  our  Savior  helps  us  overcome 
the  evil  tendencies  within  us.  helps  us  to  go 
beyond  ourselves  in  trust,  willing  to  seek  out 
other  means  than  violence  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems. "By  this  love  you  have  for  one  another." 
Jesus  said,  "everyone  will  know  that  you  are 
my  disciples".  (John  13:35).  We  are  confi- 
dent that  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Ood  will  help 
us  deepen  and  extend  our  love  for  one  an- 
other, and  encourage  us  to  work  tirelessly  for 
that  day  when  "there  will  be  no  more  training 
for  war"  (Is.  2:4). 

PRACTICAL   STEPS 

I  Intend  at  this  time  to  take  certain  con- 
crete actions  In  Memphis  to  help  us  move 
toward  peace.  First,  I  pledge  my  support  to 
any  young  man  of  draft  age  who  refuses  to 
serve  in  the  military  because  he  conscien- 
tiously objects  to  war  and  killing.  As  the 
bishops  of  the  United  States  made  clear  In 
their  Pastoral  Letter  of  1968,  and  again  In 
their  "Resolution  on  Southeast  Asia"  In 
Washington  last  month,  it  Is  quite  consistent 
with  Catholic  tradition  to  oppose  war.  wheth- 
er It  Is  the  Vietnam  war  right  now,  or  all  war, 
I  shall  provide  help  for  any  young  man  seek- 
ing to  formulate  his  conscientious  objection 
to  killing  another  human  belne. 

Secondly,  I  am  starting  a  diocesan  draft 
counseling  service,  to  provide  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  rights  each  person  holds 
under  the  Selective  Service  laws.  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  that  those  who  are  poor, 
or  undereducated.  have  available  to  them 
the  same  advice  and  legal  resources  that  more 
affluent  members  of  our  society  have.  I  ap- 
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peal  to  Memphis  adults  to  volunteer  to  help 
In  staffing  our  draft  counseling  center.  We 
need  persons  expert  in  the  law.  but  we  also 
need  everyone  who  is  willing  to  help  in  any 
way  with  this  project.  Please  let  me  know 
personally  or  by  letter  of  your  Interest. 

I  am  particularly  requesting  our  priests  to 
make  our  pulpits  beacons  of  truth  pointing 
to  peace.  Sermons  must  be  given,  and  people 
presented  with  concrete  guidelines  for  their 
attitudes  and  actions  for  peace.  I  agree  with 
those  assertions  in  the  recent  Synod  in  Rome 
that  our  people  need  to  be  educated  for 
peace. 

I  am  establishing  an  information  center  on 
peace,  where  persons  can  find  the  most  re- 
cent as  well  as  the  most  helpful  material 
available  concerning  peace.  Literature  glori- 
fying the  peaceful,  rather  than  the  military, 
aspects  of  our  history  should  be  made  avail- 
able. 

I  urge  those  responsible  for  education  In 
our  area  to  make  our  schools  instruments  for 
reconciliation  and  peace.  I  especially  ask  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning  to  establish 
courses  on  peace,  where  our  young  men  and 
women  can  explore  these  questions  in  depth 
and  shape  their  attitudes  during  the  years 
when  they  have  enough  time  to  do  this.  Our 
colleges  and  universities  should  become  cen- 
ters for  peace-oriented  citizens. 

I  call  upon  all  of  you  to  write  to  our  elected 
leaders  and  encourage  them  to  end  the  Viet- 
nam war  inrunediately.  I  hope  you  will  Join 
your  efforts  with  those  who  are  working  to 
stop  the  war.  remembering  what  Pope  Paul 
has  already  urged  about  Vietnam:  "We  call 
to  them  in  God's  name  to  stop." 

I  beg  you  to  be  sensitive  to  those  who  in 
conscience  feel  that  they  must  speak  out  or 
take  part  in  public  demonstrations  against 
this  war. 

I  suggest  that  families  this  Christmas  buy 
toys  of  peace  Instead  of  toys  of  war  for  their 
children. 

I  strongly  encourage  all  of  you  to  attend 
Mass  on  January  1.  the  World  Day  of  Peace, 
and  to  take  seriously  the  challenge  with 
which  our  Holy  Father,  Pope  Paul,  has  con- 
fronted us  in  calling  for  this  Day:  "If  you 
want  peace,  work  for  Justice." 

Otm    HOPE 

The  road  ahead  of  us  is  long  and  difficult. 
Many  of  our  friends  and  neighbors  may  not 
understand  what  we  are  doing.  Some  will 
oppose  us.  perhaps  bitterly.  In  the  struggle 
for  f)eace  the  shadow  of  the  cross  falls  across 
our  own  lives.  We  take  up  the  burdens  of 
peace-making,  remembering  that  Jesus  said, 
"Come  to  me.  all  you  who  labor  and  are 
overburdened,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Shoul- 
der my  yoke  and  learn  from  me,  for  I  am  gen- 
tle and  humble  of  heart,  and  you  will  find 
rest  for  your  souls.  Yes,  my  yoke  is  easy  and 
my  burden  light"   (Matt.  11:28-30). 

So  we  are  confident  that  the  road  we  are 
taking  leads  to  that  peace  on  earth  about 
which  the  angels  sang.  And  we  are  confident 
because  of  the  legacy  left  us  by  the  Savior 
who  was  born  to  us.  "Peace  I  bequeath  to 
you:  my  own  peace  I  give  you,  a  peace  the 
world  cannot  give,  this  is  my  gift  to  you. 
Do  not  let  your  hearts  be  troubled  or  afraid" 
(John  14:27), 

Our  goal  is  as  broad  as  the  human  race, 
peace  on  earth.  The  means  at  our  disposal 
are  close  at  hand,  our  own  change  of  attitudes 
and  our  own  personal  action.  "For  this  Law 
that  I  enjoin  on  you  today  Is  not  beyond 
your  strength  or  beyond  your  reach.  It  Is  not 
in  heaven  .  .  .  Nor  is  it  beyond  the  seas  .  . 
No,  the  Word  is  very  near  to  you.  It  is  in 
your  mouth  and  In  your  heart  for  your  ob- 
servance"   (Deut.   30:11-14). 

This  Christmas  let  us  pray  with  Saint 
Francis:  "Lord,  make  me  an  Instrument  of 
your  peace." 

May  the  New  Year  be  for  all  of  us  a  new 
dawning  of  the  Peace  of  Christ. 


January  18,  1972 


NURSING  SERVICE  IN  KENTUCKY 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF   KENTtrCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  inter- 
esting article  describing  the  effective 
work  of  the  Frontier  Nursing  Service  in 
eastern  Kentucky  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  December  28,  1971.  The 
wonderful  people  who  work  for  this  rural 
health  organization  are  an  inspiration  to 
all  of  us.  The  story  is  included  for  your 
perusal. 

Highly  Praised  Nursing  Service  Cots  Rural 

Kentucky  Birth  Rate 

(By  Kenneth  Reich) 

Wendover,  Ky. — In  the  first  half  of  the 
1960s,  1.944  babies  were  born  In  Leslie  Coun- 
ty In  mountainous  Eastern  Kentucky.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  decade,  the  number  of 
births  declined  to  1,278. 

The  birth  rate  In  the  county  slipped  from 
37.9  m  1962  to  23.4  In  1969.  For  the  first 
time  in  memory  here,  school  enrollment  is 
actually  going  down  year  by  year. 

"It's  the  Frontier  Nursing  Service,"  ex- 
plained Hayes  Lewis,  the  superintendent  of 
the  county's  public  schools.  "They've  Intro- 
duced birth  control  services.  Families  that 
were  having  12  children  now  are  having  only 
one  or  two." 

Birth  control  campaigns  are  having  con- 
siderable effect  throughout  the  Appalachian 
region,  but  here  in  Leslie  County  It  Is  a  new 
orientation  of  the  Frontier  Nursing  Service — 
one  of  the  nation's  most  successful  rural 
health  organization — that  accounts  for  the 
change. 

"If  families  are  smaller,"  explained  Its  di- 
rector, Helene  Browne,  "the  economy  in  this 
area  will  rise.  The  education  will  be  better." 

Miss  Browne  said  the  service  is  offering 
a  full  range  of  Intra-uterlne  contraceptive 
devices  (lUDs)  and  finds  that  men  are  be- 
coming Interested  in  having  vasectomies,  a 
simple  sterilization  procedure. 

The  nursing  service,  which  has  had  its 
rustic  headquarters  on  a  wooded  hill  In  this 
hamlet  for  more  than  four  decades,  provides 
health  services  over  an  area  of  1,000  square 
miles  populated  by  about  18,000  mountain- 
eers. 

The  service  was  founded  In  1925  by  Mary 
Breckinridge,  a  native  of  the  region  who  de- 
cided, upon  the  death  of  her  own  two  chil- 
dren, to  devote  the  rest  of  her  life  to  the 
medical  and  nursing  care  of  children  in  re- 
mote areas.  She  served  as  director  of  the  serv- 
ice until  her  death  in  1963  at  age  84. 

"In  1925,  the  territory  in  the  Kentucky 
mountains  was  a  vast  forested  area  Inhabited 
by  some  10,000  people,"  Mrs.  Breckinridge 
once  wrote.  "There  was  no  motor  road  within 
60  miles  In  any  direction.  Horseback  and  mule 
team  were  the  only  modes  of  travel.  Supplies 
came  from  distant  railroad  points  and  took 
from  two  to  five  days  to  haul  In  . . .  There  was 
not  In  this  whole  area  a  single  state-licensed 
physician — not  one." 

Within  a  few  years,  the  Frontier  Nursing 
Service  grew  to  encompass  a  health  program 
for  the  entire  population  of  an  area  that  even 
today  remains  relatively  isolated,  although 
It  is  now  crisscrossed  by  narrow,  tortuous 
roads. 

Through  1968.  service  personnel  delivered 
15.940  babies.  9,079  of  them  In  private  homes. 
During  this  period,  the  service  recorded  only 
11  m&ternal  deaths,  2  less  than  a  third  of 
the  national  rate  for  white  women. 

The  service,  which  has  a  1971  budget  of 
91.025,343,  Is  engaged  in  activities  that  range 
from  operating  a  16-bed  hospital  in  nearby 
Hyden    to    running    the    Frontier    Graduate 
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School  of  Midwifery.  Ten  nurses  staff  five 
scattered  outposts,  and  others  are  at  the 
headquarters  In  Wendover,  where  a  new  hos- 
pital is  planned. 

Many  residents  of  the  county  talk  of  the 
nursing  services  in  tones  of  veneration.  Miss 
Browne  says  happily,  "We've  become  so  well 
accepted  by  the  community.  They  trust  vis." 

In  this  nominally  Protestant  area,  there 
has  been  little  resistance  to  birth  control 
campaigns,  and  the  recent  trends  are  warmly 
welcomed  by  public  officials. 

In  addition  to  disseminating  intra-uterlne 
devices,  the  service  makes  birth  control  pills 
available  to  those  who  ask  for  them  and  is 
carrying  on  an  experiment  with  more  than 
60  women  for  Dr.  John  Rock,  a  birth  control 
specialist. 

"The  decline  In  the  birth  rate  Is  one  of 
the  most  significant  recent  developments  In 
the  mountains,"  Miss  Browne  said  in  an  in- 
terview. "It  holds  out  as  good  a  promise  as 
any  for  reducing  poverty." 


U.S.S.R.  HAS  PROBLEMS,  TOO 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
area  of  the  cold  war  where  the  Soviet 
Union  has  excelled  is  in  the  field  of  prop- 
aganda. The  mouthpieces  for  the  dicta- 
tors of  the  Kremlin  glorify  their  alleged 
Utopia,  and  would  have  the  naive  reader 
and  listener  of  their  propaganda  believe 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  solved  all  of  its  so- 
cial, political,  and  economic  problems. 

Therefore,  it  was  with  special  interest 
that  I  noted  the  column  in  the  Aurora, 
m.,  Beacon-News  of  December  27  by 
the  distinguished  international  corre- 
spondent of  the  Copley  Press,  Dumitru 
Danielopol,  which  quite  effectively  speaks 
for  itself. 

Russians  Go  on  a  Giant  Binge 
(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 

Washington. — Brezhnev  calls  It  the  "Antl- 
pode  of  Communism." 

Lenin  considered  It  a  "Bourgeois  scourge, 
Inconceivable  In  a  Communist  society." 

We  call  It  alcoholism. 

It  has  reached  such  proportions  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  that  the  top  echelons  in  the  Kremlin 
are  concerned. 

For  years,  after  the  October  revolution  of 
1917,  the  Soviets  refused  to  recognize  alco- 
holism. But  Ignoring  It  did  not  eliminate  It. 
They  were  finally  obliged  to  acknowledge 
its  presence  In  major  proportions.  In  1926 
the  Kremlin  ordered  lectures  in  schools  on 
the  pernicious  effects  of  alcohol.  In  1930  a 
council  of  antlalcohol  societies  was  estab- 
lished. A  publication  called  "Society  and 
Culture"  was  Instituted. 

But  In  the  drab  world  of  communism,  alco- 
holism increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It 
is  now  recognized  In  the  Soviet  press  as  "a 
social  calamity." 

Boris  Levin,  a  candidate  In  economic  sci- 
ence published  some  grim  facts  recently: 

Since  1940,  the  population  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  increased  by  20  per  cent  and  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages  by  250  per  cent. 

Drunkenness  Is  called  the  major  cause  of 
production  breakdowns.  Industrial  Injuries, 
crime,  hooliganism,  trafllo  accidents,  family 
trouble,  etc.,  etc. 

"...  100  per  cent  of  premeditated  murders 
on  the  books  In  the  last  year  were  committed 
In  a  state  of  Intoxication,"  Levin  reports; 
"72.6  per  cent  of  severe  body  injuries  and 
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53  per  cent  of  robberies  were  due  to  the 
same  cause." 

Russia  Is  now  riddled  with  so-called  sober- 
ing up  stations  full  to  capacity. 

There  is  hardly  a  sector  of  society  which 
Is  not  affected,  according  to  Levin. 

Foreign  visitors  are  shocked  at  spectacles 
of  public  drunkenness  In  Moscow — even  at 
the  doorsteps  of  some  of  the  leading  tourist 
hotels. 

Levin  says  60  per  cent  of  the  drunks  come 
from  uneducated,  low  Income,  semiskilled 
and  unskilled  workers. 

Sociologists  blame  the  scourge  on  the  bore- 
dom compliclt  In  any  Communist  society, 
the  absence  of  Intellectual  stimulation. 

The  bulletin  of  the  Institute  for  the  Study 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  In  Munich,  says  Soviet  living 
conditions  resemble  very  much  those  de- 
scribed by  Frederick  Engels  In  1844  In  his 
"Conditions  of  the  Working  Class  In  Eng- 
land." 

"The  worker  comes  home  from  work  tired 
and  limp;  he  finds  a  fiat  devoid  of  all  com- 
fort, damp,  unfriendly  and  dirty,  he  badly 
needs  to  be  cheered  up  .  .  .  his  need  for 
company  can  only  be  satisfied  in  the  public 
house  .  .  .  drunkenness  has  ceased  to  be  a 
vice.  ...  It  is  becoming  a  phenomenon  of 
the  necessary  unavoidable  consequence  of 
certain  conditions.  .  .  ." 

Publicity  for  government  manufactured 
vodka,  complains  Chemonin,  Is  better  or- 
ganized than  propaganda  against  it.  "Every- 
thing works  for  it — display  windows,  pub- 
licity firms,  etc." 

Why  doesn't  the  Kremlin  take  drastic 
measuires  to  kill  the  scourge? 

It  can't  afford  to.  The  Soviet  government 
needs  the  substantial  Income  it  derives  from 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  order  to 
help  finance  its  vast  military  machine,  po- 
litical apparatus,  space  programs,  foreign  am- 
bitions, etc. 


NEWSLETTER  AND  QUESTIONNAIRE 
TO  MY  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr,  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
we  are  sending  to  all  constituents  our 
6th  annual  questionnaire  and  our  regu- 
lar monthly  newsletter.  These  are  in- 
serted in  the  Record  for  the  information 
of  the  membership. 

Your  Congressman — Bill  Scott  Reports 
(January  1972,  Volume  VI,  No.  1) 

The  Congress  is  now  in  recess  but  will  re- 
convene on  January  18.  The  first  week's 
agenda  includes  a  measure  to  give  represen- 
tation in  the  Congress  to  the  Territories  of 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  a  conference 
report  on  political  spending  measures:  and  a 
conference  report  on  this  year's  foreign  as- 
sistance authorl2iatlon.  The  President  is 
scheduled  to  deliver  the  State  of  the  Union 
Address  to  a  Joint  Session  of  Congress  on 
Thursday,  January  20,  and  thereafter  House 
Members  will  pose  for  an  official  picture. 

VOTING  AND  attendance  RECORD 

During  1971  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  a  total  of  319  recorded  votes  and  151 
quorum  calls.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  has 
advised  me  that  I  voted  or  answered  to  my 
name  448  times,  or  95.3  percent  of  the  time. 

YOUR  OPINION,    PLEASE 

In  order  to  better  represent  you  I  have 
taken  an  opinion  poll  of  constituents  each 
year  since  coming  to  Congress,  and  our  sixth 
annual  questlormaire  is  enclosed,  Infonna- 
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tlon  Is  available  to  members  from  many 
sources;  however,  knowing  your  opinion  com- 
plements other  available  data  and  gives  me 
Insight  Into  your  phllospohy  of  the  proper 
function  of  government.  The  results  will  be 
tabulated,  reported  in  a  subsequent  news- 
letter, and  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord for  the  benefit  of  colleagues. 
veterans  legislation 

Two  veterans  measures  I  co-sponsored  have 
been  signed  Into  law  and  benefits  became 
effective  January  1,  1972. 

The  first.  Public  Law  92-197.  provides  a 
cost-of-living  Increase  In  monthly  payments 
to  survivors  of  veterans  who  died  as  a  resxUt 
of  service-incurred  disabiliUes.  Approxi- 
mately 176.000  widows:  46.000  orphaned  chil- 
dren and  68,500  dependent  parents  will  bene- 
fit from  the  new  law. 

The  second  bill.  Public  Law  92-198.  au- 
thorizes a  cost-of-Uvlng  Increase  In  monthly 
pension  payments  to  approximately  1.6  mil- 
lion veterans  and  widows.  All  pensioners  are 
protected  against  any  reduction  In  monthly 
payments  that  would  otherwise  result  from 
the  1971  Increase  in  Social  Security  bene- 
fits received  in  their  own  behalf.  Maximtmj 
annual  income  llmltaUons  are  increased  by 
$300.  and  a  new  formula  for  the  payment 
of  pension  which  will  be  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  veterans  and  widows  is  estab- 
lished. 

FERRY    FARM 

The  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  Chief  Historian,  and  a  representative  of 
the  Southeast  Region  of  the  Park  Service 
met  in  our  Fredericksburg  Congressional  of- 
fice on  December  17  with  the  Mayor,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
other  area  leaders  to  discuss  the  feasibility  of 
the  government  acquiring  and  preserving 
George  Washington's  boyhood  home.  We 
later  visited  the  property  and  had  lunch 
together  at  the  George  Washington  Inn.  The 
Park  Director  appeared  very  much  interested 
In  oreservlng  this  property  and  indicated 
that  he  would  have  the  historian  and  an 
archeologist  examine  It  and  give  every  con- 
sideration to  recommending  its  acquisition 
to  the  Congress.  Of  course,  after  introducing 
a  bill  for  the  acquisition  of  the  property  I 
talked  with  the  Chairman,  the  senior  Re- 
publican, and  a  number  of  other  House  Com- 
mittee members  urging  that  a  hearing  be 
had  and  that  this  property  be  restored  as 
part  of  our  Bicentennial  for  1976.  As  you  can 
understand,  there  are  many  requests  for  the 
acquisition  and  restoration  of  historic  sites 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  must  choose  from  among  them.  How- 
ever, Washington  was  our  first  President  and 
the  prospect  for  favorable  action  is  good. 

SUMMER    JOB    opportunities 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  recently  an- 
nounced its  1972  summer  Job  program  for 
federal  agencies.  Applications  for  the  writ- 
ten test  must  be  received  by  the  Commission 
not  later  than  February  2,  1972.  Booklets 
explaining  the  program  and  Including  a  copy 
of  the  application  form  are  available  at  Civil 
Service  examining  offices,  often  located  in 
Post  Office  buildings,  or  from  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  1900  E  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20415.  In  the  event  you  are 
interested,  let  me  urge  that  you  submit  your 
application  as  early  as  possible  to  prevent 
missing  the  deadline.  Our  office  does  have  a 
limited  supply  of  the  bulletin  explaining 
Job  opportunities  and  the  application,  which 
can  be  forwarded  to  you  In  the  event  It  is 
not  convenient  to  obtain  one  directly  from 
the  Commission. 

EMERGENCY    LOANS    TO    FARMERS 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  re- 
cently advised  us  of  the  availability,  through 
June  1972,  of  emergency  loans  to  farmers 
who  suffered  damage  to  their  dwellings,  farm 
buildings  or  crops  as  a  result  of  hurricane 
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Ginger.  The  Virginia  counties  and  cities 
which  have  been  designated  for  this  assist- 
ance are  Charles  City.  Chesapeaice,  Virginia 
Beach,  Essex,  Gloucester,  James  City.  King 
and  Queen.  King  William.  Lancaster, 
Mathews.  Middlesex,  New  Kent,  Northamp- 
ton. Northumberland,  Richmond,  Westmore- 
land and  York.  Information  regarding  these 
loans  may  be  obtained  from  the  Warsaw, 
Tappahannock  or  Williamsburg  local  offices 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  or  from 
the  headquarters  in  Richmond. 

DISTRICT    OFFICE JANUARY     14 

We  have  maintained  a  Congressional  office 
in  the  Post  Office  at  Fredericksburg  for  the 
past  5  years,  and  while  It  is  staffed  on  a  full- 
ti^e  basis,  of  necessity,  most  of  my  time  Is 
spent  in  the  Washington  office.  However,  if 
you  have  a  matter  which  you  would  like  to 
discuss.  I  will  be  in  the  Fredericksburg  office 
all  day  on  January  14.  You  may  want  to  call 
373-0536  to  arrange  an  appointment  but  this 
is  not  essential. 

MAILING    LIST 

This  month's  newsletter  and  questionnaire 
Is  being  sent  to  all  postal  patrons  in  our 
district.  In  the  event  you  are  not  currently 
on  our  mailing  list  and  would  like  to  receive 
the  newsletter  on  a  regular  basis,  please  fur- 
nish your  name  and  address.  Also,  please  let 
us  know  of  any  necessary  correction  of  our 
mailing  list. 

SERVICE    ACADEMY    NOMINEES 

This  year  we  were  able  to  make  more  nomi- 
nations than  usual  for  appointment  to  the 
service  academics.  Peyton  Nelson  Brittle  II. 
a  student  at  Fauquier  County  High  School, 
Warrenton,  and  Floyd  Coleman  Searl,  Jr.,  a 
Fort  Hunt  High  School  student  in  the  Mount 
Vernon  area,  were  named  as  principal  nom- 
inees to  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 
The  principal  nominations  for  the  Air  Force 
Academy,  at  Colorado  Springs,  were  William 
Robert  Craig,  a  student  at  Robert  E.  Lee  High 
School,  and  Joseph  Lawrence  Byerly  of 
George  C.  Marshall  High  School,  both  located 
in  Lee  District  of  Fairfax  County.  Theodore 
Norris  Goble  III.  also  a  student  at  Marshall 
High  School,  was  named  principal  nominee 
to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

All  nominations  were  based  upon  merit 
examinations  and  these  young  men  deserve 
credit  for  their  efforts  and  scholastic  abil- 
ities by  attaining  top  ratings  from  among 
218  who  took  the  examinations.  We  are  also 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  name  9  alternates 
for  each  principal  nominee.  These  alternates 
are  sometimes  named  directly  by  the  acad- 
emies as  principals  or  may  be  substituted 
for  a  principal  when  a  principal  nominee 
falls  in  some  manner  to  qualify.  Certainly 
I  want  to  add  my  congratulations  to  these 
young  men  on   their  achievement. 

INTERNATIONAL   FISHERIES   CONSERVATION 

During  the  Christmas  holiday,  the  Presi- 
dent signed  into  law  a  bill  cosponsored  by  a 
number  of  us  to  endorse  International  fish- 
eries conservation  programs.  This  measure, 
introduced  in  the  House  and  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  authorizes  the  U.S.  to  Join  other 
coastal  nations  in  protecting  endangered 
species  of  sealife.  such  as  the  Atlantic  salmon, 
that  spend  all  or  part  of  their  lives  in  our 
freshwater  streams  or  in  the  shallow  water 
just  offshore. 

MASS     DEMONSTRATIONS 

You  may  recall  the  damage  done  to  gov- 
ernment property  a  few  years  ago  when 
Resurrection  City  was  constructed  in  Wash- 
ington near  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  the 
1971  May  Day  demonstrations  which  resulted 
In  damages  of  several  million  dollars.  Recent 
activities  near  the  Memorial  and  the  White 
House  Indicate  that  this  type  of  activity  has 
not  ceased  to  be  a  problem.  Therefore,  you 
may  be  interested  in  a  measure  I  recently 
Introduced  relating  to  the  conduct  of  public 
demonstrations   within   the  District  of  Co- 
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lumbla.  This  bill  would  require  applicants 
for  parade  or  demonstration  permits  to  post 
a  bond  or  other  form  of  security  to  In- 
demnify the  government  from  possible 
damage.  It  provides  for  pre-ldentlficatlon  of 
persons  intended  to  participate  in  the  pa- 
rade or  demonstration  so  that  the  holder  of 
the  permit  will  not  be  unfairly  charged  for 
activities  of  any  unauthorized  demonstrator 
and  to  also  facilitate  any  necessary  police 
action  against  unlawful  activities  by  a  dem- 
onstrator. The  measure  further  provides 
that  anyone  who  makes  use  of  public  prop- 
erty within  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
which  a  bond  is  required  without  first  hav- 
ing obtained  such  a  bond  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor.  Of  course,  the  measure 
does  not  forbid  parades  or  demonstrations, 
but  does  prevent  the  issuance  of  a  permit 
or  authorization  by  government  officials  if 
such  officials  have  reason  to  believe  that 
damage  may  occur  or  public  funds  may  be 
required  to  restore  property  to  Its  condi- 
tion prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  permit.  It 
seems  reasonable  that  those  who  occupy 
government  property  overnight  or  who  par- 
ticipate in  demonstrations  or  parades  which 
result  in  damages  to  government  property 
should  bear  the  cost  of  any  damage. 

SOMETHING    TO    PONDER 

"I  don't  believe  in  luck,  but  If  you  put 
a  'P'  In  front  of  it,  that's  different."  J.  C. 
Penney 

SIXTH   ANNUAL    QUESTIONNAIRE WHAT   IS   YOUR 

OPINION? 

1.  Do  you  believe  that  present  wage  and 
price  controls  are:  a.  Helping  to  win  the 
flght  against  inflation?  b.  Failing  to  have  any 
real  effect  on  prices  and  wages?  c.  Not  in 
keeping  with  the  American  free  enterprise 
system  and  should  be  abandoned? 

2.  Do  you  favor  increasing  the  federal 
minimum  wage  above  the  present  $1.60? 

3.  Our  policy  in  Vietnam  should  be  to:  a. 
Continue  present  withdrawal  plans:  b.  Im- 
mediately withdraw  all  troops;  c.  Retain  a 
limited  number  of  non-combatant  troops  as 
advisers  to  South  Vietnam;  and  d.  Increase 
U.S.  involvement  for  militarv'  victory. 

4.  Do  you  favor  prompt  reduction  of  U.S. 
troop  strength  in  Europe? 

5.  Do  you  favor  busing  of  school  children 
to  obtain  racial  balance:  a.  Between  cities 
and  suburban  areas?  b.  Solely  within  a  city 
or  county?  c.  Under  any  circumstances? 

6.  Do  you  believe  this  country  should  ex- 
pand Its  trade  with  communist  nations  in 
non-strategic  materials? 

7.  With  regard  to  our  foreign  policy  in  the 
Middle  East,  do  you  favor:  a.  Increasing 
military  aid  to  Israel?  b.  Adopting  a  neutral 
position?  c.  Providing  military  aid  to  the 
Arab  nations?  d.  A  policy  to  maintain  a 
balance  of  power? 

8.  Do  you  favor  the  federal  government 
guaranteeing  a  minimum  family  income? 

9.  Do  you  believe  the  federal  government 
should  protect  the  consumer  by  more  strin- 
gent control  in  the  advertising  and  selling  of 
manufactured  products? 

10.  Do  you  favor  compulsory  racial  quotas 
in  employment  by  private  Industry? 

11.  In  the  field  of  pollution,  do  you  feel 
the  federal  government  should :  a.  Encourage 
private  industry  to  reduce  pollution  by  tax 
credits?  b.  Finance  a  crash  federal  program 
from  tax  funds  to  minimize  pollution  of  air 
and  water?  c.  Enforce  strict  standards  and 
controls  on  all  forms  of  pollution?  and.  d. 
Enact  no  further  laws  on  pollution  control? 

12.  The  government's  fiscal  policy  should 
consist  of:  a.  A  reduction  of  federal  expendi- 
tures: b.  A  continuation  of  present  spending 
regardless  of  deficit;  and  c.  An  Increase  of 
taxes  to  balance  budget. 

13.  How  do  you  rate  Mr.  Nixon's  servlcs  as 
President?  Excellent;  Good;  Fair;  Poor. 

14.  Rate  in  order  of  importance  the  3  most 
Important  problems  confronting  the  coun- 
try:   State    of    economy;    Vietnam    conflict; 
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Welfare  reform;  Drug  addiction;  Labor  rela- 
tions; Crime  control;  and  Others. 
Your  County  or  City. 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  FOOT- 
BALL TEAM,  THE  DALLAS 
COWBOYS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
most  of  you  football  authorities  in  Con- 
gress last  Sunday  saw  the  Dallas  Cow- 
boys win  the  Super  Bowl  as  the  football 
champions  of  the  world.  It  was  a  great 
victory  for  a  team  that  fought  hard  all 
the  way.  The  Cowboys  came  so  close 
back  in  1966  and  1967  when  they  took  a 
frost-bitt€n  defeat  from  the  hands  of 
the  mighty  Green  Bay  Packers.  And 
then  last  year  they  lost  to  the  Baltimore 
Colts  in  Miami  in  the  fading  few  sec- 
onds. These  were  heartbreaking  losses, 
but  the  Cowboys  came  back  in  this 
Super  Bowl  of  January  16  in  New  Or- 
leans to  show  that  they  are  all  heart 
with  a  winning  team  effort. 

When  the  Cowboys  started  down  the 
stretch,  they  were  riding  for  victory  all 
the  way.  It  was  10  straight  wins,  includ- 
ing the  hardfought  victory  over  Minn- 
esota, the  exciting  win  over  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  final  Super  Bowl  victory 
where  the  Cowboys  were  the  champions 
all  the  way. 

Where  do  you  begin  in  saluting  a  team 
of  men  who  are  the  world  champions. 
The  logical  place  to  start  is  with  Tom 
Landry  who  has  coached  the  Cowboys 
from  the  first  pass,  run,  and  kick  on  the 
field  back  in  1960.  In  football  circles,  it 
is  generally  agreed  that  Landry  has  the 
best  mind  in  professional  football — 
that  is  today  and  probably  from  all  of 
the  days  gone  by.  Landry  has  always 
been  recognized  as  the  greatest  brain  in 
defense,  but  the  Cowboys'  multiple  of- 
fenses which  clicked  so  successfully 
proved  his  strategy  as  an  offensive  wiz- 
ard. His  defenses  have  been  recognized 
as  the  professional  league  ultimate  in  in- 
tellectual complexity.  And  as  you 
watched  the  Cowboy  winners,  you 
thrilled  to  their  genius  of  detailed  re- 
sponsiveness. The  offense  that  Landry 
set  for  the  Cowboys  was  explosive  and 
imaginative. 

And  as  you  witnessed  this  great  Cow- 
boy team  you  may  have  viewed  the  great- 
est professional  football  team  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  game.  And  we  should  think 
of  the  Cowboys  as  an  entire  team  be- 
cause it  was  a  team  effort  for  victory. 

In  the  newspaper,  I  read  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  commending  Landry  on 
the  victory  spoke  highly  of  the  offensive 
line.  Many  times  an  offensive  line  is  over- 
looked, but  with  the  Cowboys  opening  up 
those  holes,  their  efforts  merited  this 
outstanding  recognition. 

Leading  the  attack  was  Roger  Stau- 
bach,  who  was  chosen  as  the  most  valu- 
able player  on  the  field.  And  setting  the 
pace  for  defense  was  Captain  Bob  Lilly, 
who  always  gives  110  percent  for  every 
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game.  Last  year  the  outstanding  player 
in  the  Super  Bowl  was  Chuck  Howley, 
and  Howley  looked  just  as  great  with 
the  big  plays  in  this  game. 

The  offensive  was  slow  in  beginning  to 
roll  but  its  momentum  grew  stronger  all 
the  time.  Duane  Thomas,  who  prefers  to 
have  you  judge  his  ability  by  results, 
spoke  with  great  emphasis  on  the  field, 
with  the  most  yardage. 

When  you  saw  Calvin  Hill  run,  you 
wondered  about  his  mileage  without  a 
slow  leg,  as  he  looked  like  a  race  horse. 
The  greatest  comment  of  the  day  came 
from  Hill,  who  with  his  deep  religious 
humility  remarked  that  during  the 
warm-ups  he  saw  a  skywiiting  plane  over 
the  stadium  write  a  big  "D"  in  the  sky, 
and  he  said  to  himself,  "God  is  on  our 
side."  Then  there  was  Garrison  running 
like  a  wild  bull.  I  remember  one  play 
where  he  must  have  carried  seven  differ- 
ent men  with  him  for  an  additional  5 
yards. 

The  rushing  set  a  new  record  in  the 
Super  Bowl,  with  252  giant  yards.  Every 
Cowboy  that  got  his  hands  on  the  ball 
was  running.  Ditka  carried  only  once  for 
17  yards.  There  was  the  fast  end  around 
play  where  Hayes  carried  to  net  16. 
Reeves  only  carried  once  with  a  7 -yard 
gainer.  So  every  man  that  had  it  was 
rimning  and  running  hard. 

When  Staubach  was  passing  he  was 
hitting  everybody  in  every  direction. 
Thomas  got  three,  there  were  two  for 
Hayes.  Garrison,  Alworth.  Ditka.  and  one 
for  Hill.  For  the  best  catches  of  the  day 
we  should  give  a  special  salute  to  Lance 
Alworth,  who  got  a  key  catch  on  a  3d 
down,  and  another  time  made  that  super 
catch  for  the  first  touchdown. 

There  are  many  unsung  heroes  that 
add  so  much  to  the  victory.  Craig  Morton 
was  standing  by  with  his  strong  right 
arm.  To  catch  that  ball  on  kickoff  were 
Claxton  Welch  and  Gloster  Richardson. 
On  tight  ends  there  were  Billy  Truax  and 
Mike  Ditka;  leading  the  way  on  the  of- 
fense for  tackles  were  Tony  Liscio,  Ray- 
field  Wright  with  Forrest  Gregg  always 
available.  The  two  guards  that  set  the 
pace  were  Blaine  Nye  and  John  Niland, 
with  Rodney  Wallace  backing  them  up. 
The  center  was  Dave  Manders,  with  John 
Fitzgerald  and  Mike  Clark. 

Through  the  entire  season  the  essen- 
tial strength  of  the  Cowboys  has  been 
their  defense.  When  the  Miami  Dolphins 
ended  up  the  afternoon  they  had  only  3 
points  on  the  board.  Let  us  look  at  the 
men  that  made  this  possible.  For  ends 
you  have  Larry  Cole,  George  Andrie.  Pat 
Toomay,  and  Tody  Smith.  The  tackles 
are  led  by  Bob  Lilly,  Jethro  Pugh,  and 
Bill  Gregory.  You  also  have  the  lineback- 
ers, D.  D.  Lewis,  Dave  Edwards,  Chuck 
Howley,  Lee  Roy  Jordan,  and  Lee  Roy 
Caffey,  The  greatest  tribute  to  Mel  Ren- 
fro  was  when  he  was  given  the  man-for- 
man  assignment  against  Paul  Warfield 
and  held  on  to  him  all  afternoon.  But 
you  had  experienced  Herb  Adderley  and 
Ike  Thomas  back  there.  You  had  the  most 
capable  Cornell  Green,  along  with  Char- 
lie Waters,  Cliff  Harris.  So  everywhere 
you  looked  in  that  defensive  backfield 
the  pastures  were  sure  to  be  covered. 
There  was  consistent  Ron  Widby  doing 
the  pimting. 
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In  Dallas  we  are  all  mighty  proud  of 
the  Murchisons  and  what  they  have 
meant  to  building  our  commimity.  Clint 
brought  the  Cowboys  to  Dallas  and  we 
have  seen  them  grow  stronger  year  by 
year.  We  all  know  the  great  coach,  Tom 
Landry.  In  the  Cowbovs'  climb  to  the 
top  let  us  also  salute  these  key  staff 
members:  Ermal  Allen,  special  assist- 
ant to  Landry;  Dan  Reeves,  player  coach; 
Ray  Renfro,  pass  offensive  coach;  Bobby 
Franklin,  defensive  backfield  coach;  Jim 
Myers,  offensive  line  coach;  Jerry  Tubbs, 
linebacker  coach;  and  Ernie  Stautner, 
defense  coach. 

The  Cowboys  have  a  well  coordinated 
front  office.  The  officers  are  Tex 
Schramm,  president  and  general  man- 
ager; Clint  W.  Murchison,  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  board;  Al  Ward,  vice  president  for 
administration;  Gil  Brandt,  vice  presi- 
dent for  personal  development;  Curt  Mo- 
sher,  public  relations  director;  Doug 
Todd,  assistant  public  relations  direc- 
tor; Joe  Bailey,  business  manager;  and 
Kay  Lang,  ticket  manager. 

This  was  a  great  win  for  Texas,  for 
Dallas  and  for  the  Nation.  The  Cowboys 
came  back  and  were  champions  all  the 
way. 


MINNESOTAN  DESCRIBES  PRESENT- 
DAY  TRAVEL  IN  POLAND 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  IS,  1972 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  occasionally 
we  are  told  of  the  glories  of  traveling 
abroad,  but  often  reality  proves  to  be  far 
different  from  the  glories  promised.  That 
is  why  I  draw  your  attention  today  to  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Journal  written  by  a  distinguished 
resident  of  my  Congressional  district. 
The  author  of  this  letter  is  a  Pole  and 
proud  of  it — additionally  he  is  a  former 
member  of  the  Minnesota  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  believe  this  letter  by  Mr. 
D.  D.  Wozniak  may  remove  some  myths 
about  present-day  travel  in  the  country 
of  Poland,  and  that  his  views  and  his  re- 
port deserve  wide  circulation. 

WOZNlAK  AND  FlNLEY, 

Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  NovembeT  18. 1971. 
Editor, 

Polish  American  Journal, 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Sir:  After  reading  Mr.  Strydl's  glo- 
rious description  of  travel  to  Poland,  I  feel 
compelled  to  answer. 

I  am  a  Pole  and  proud  of  my  heritage.  I 
am  an  attorney  and  have  served  In  elected 
and  appointive  portions  almost  all  of  my 
adult  life.  I  had  visited  Poland  previously  as 
a  VIP.  This  is  much  different  from  traveling 
as  an  ordinary  tourist,  as  I  recently  discov- 
ered. Underneath  the  glowing  colors  In  which 
Mr.  Strydl  paints  "travel"  In  Poland  are  some 
drab  realities  about  which  our  people  should 
know. 

In  August  of  this  year.  I  changed  my  Itin- 
erary to  revisit  Poland  as  an  ordinary  tourist. 
My  last  visit  to  Poland  was  seven  years  ago. 

Housing  accommodations  have  not 
changed — they  are  still  bad.  I  rented  an  auto- 
mobile. The  fees  were  exhorbitant.  Orbls 
(travel  agency)  employees  in  Warsaw  were 
rude  and  Impolite  (as  was  also  the  case  in  the 
Post  Office).  There  were  other  Instances  of 
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Just  generally  poor  and  impolite  service,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  hotel.  By  contrast,  the 
friendliest  and  most  helpful  women  we  met 
were  the  employees  at  the  Cepella  store  in  the 
Old  City  and  the  people  in  the  rural  areas, 
who  were  wonderful.  Language  was  a  severe 
barrier  no  matter  where  you  visited  unless 
you  spoke  Polish,  which  I  dont. 

However.  I  can  easily  understand  and  do 
sympyathize  with  all  employees  in  Poland, 
considering  the  poor  living  conditions  under 
a  Communist  government.  My  complaint  is 
not  with  the  Polish  people,  who  were  gen- 
erally warm,  resptonslve  and  receptive.  It  is 
with  the  Polish  Government. 

The  Polish  Government  wants  American 
dollars  for  its  own  industrial  expansion. 
They  have  been  accorded  "most  favored 
nation"  treatment  in  both  exports  and  im- 
I>orts  by  the  U.S.  They  have  been  huge  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  PL  480  Program;  they  are 
recipients  of  much  help  from  various  Polish 
groups  in  the  United  States;  also,  through 
Pekao,  Social  Security  and  many  other  spe- 
cial programs,  American  dollars  aid  the  econ- 
omy greatly.  Recently  we  have  approved  spe- 
cial oil  cracking  equipment  for  their  use. 

Yet,  the  Polish  Government,  by  their  rate 
of  exchange  of  American  dollars,  extorts 
money  from  American  tourists  in  an  uncon- 
scionable manner.  If  the  Polish  zloty  w-ere  to 
be  fairly  evaluated  with  our  dollar,  it  would 
amount  to  about  90  zlotys  per  dollar:  how- 
ever, the  Polish  Government,  who  wants  our 
American  dollars  and  business,  requires  cer- 
tain amounts  to  be  spent  each  day  in  Poland, 
and  then  sets  an  arbitrary  rate  of  less  than 
24  zlotys  per  dollar.  The  so-called  "tourist 
rate"  is  established  at  40  zlotys  per  dollar, 
still  less  than  half  of  what  It  Is  worth.  If  one 
gives  a  Polish  citizen  American  dollars,  he  can 
receive  over  70  zlotys  in  the  Pekao  store.  If 
one  wanted  to  take  a  chance  (which  I  did 
■not)  and  exchange  dollars  on  the  Black 
Market,  one  can  receive   100  zlotys. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment exhorts  us  to  buy  Polish  hams  and 
other  Polish  products:  but  if  one  purchases 
certain  items  In  Poland,  or  purchases  over 
certain  amounts,  the  Polish  Government  will 
charge  an  expwrt  tax ! 

The  most  recent  insult  was  my  bill  from 
American  Expres-s — payment  of  my  hotel  bill. 
I  was  assured  of  a  tourist  rate.  Would  you 
believe  that  I  received  less  than  24  zlotys  per 
dollar! 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  such  unjust,  un- 
conscionable and  discriminatory  treatment 
of  American  tourists  should  not  be  allowed 
to  continue.  I  fully  realize  that  we  can  do 
nothing  atx>ut  this,  except  to  refuse  to  visit, 
and  refuse  to  buy  Polish  goods,  until  this 
discrimination  ends. 

Obviously,  those  who  have  relatives  in  Po- 
land are  In  a  different  position,  and  this  can- 
not be  measured  in  terms  of  money;  however, 
to  others  without  relatives,  thinking  about 
placing  Poland  on  their  itinerary.  I  would 
suggest  that  they  postpone  their  visit  until 
the  Polish  Government  takes  steps  to  rectify 
this  discrimination  against  American 
tourists. 

Yours  very  truly, 

D.     D.     WOZNIAK. 


SMITH  LAUDS  BUFFALO  COURIER- 
EXPRESS  EDITORIAL  ADVO- 
CATING REDUCED  GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  18.  1972 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  recipient  of  the  "Watchdo3  of  the 
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Treasury  Award."  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  confer  my  own  special 
congratulations  to  the  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
Courier-Express.  Its  editorial  on  Thurs- 
day, December  16.  1971.  about  reducing 
Government  spending  brings  a  reminder 
of  responsibilities  too  often  ignored  in 
the  Congress. 

With  the  continued  proliferation  and 
expansion  of  Federal  programs,  we  have 
abandoned  a  balance  of  spending  and 
income.  We  in  the  Congress  must  make 
every  determined  effort  to  keep  the  cost 
of  Government  within  the  bounds  of 
revenue. 

As  an  example  of  the  almost  insur- 
mountable cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation,  let  me  cite  two  examples.  In  my 
own  home  State  of  New  York,  citizens 
are  faced  with  the  unnerving  prospect 
of  a  $1.5  billion  deficit  over  the  next 
16  months.  At  the  same  time,  our  pro- 
jected Federal  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1972 
is  in  the  range  of  $35  billion. 

Let  us  all.  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  level,  heed  the  call  made  by  the 
Courier-Express.  The  editorial  follows: 
Governments  Must  Reduce  Spending 

Our  chiefs  ot  government  cannot  seem  to 
get  It  through  their  heads  that  they  simply 
cannot  go  on  spending  more  and  more  money, 
borrowing  against  the  future  and  selling  out 
the  present.  The  federal  government  long  ago 
abandoned  any  real  semblance  of  keeping 
spending  balanced  with  Income.  The  state 
hasn't  done  it  for  years.  The  county  barely 
balanced  its  budget  this  year  with  a  sales-tax 
boost.  And  now  Mayor  Scdita  has  announced 
that  the  City  of  Buffalo  will  borrow  $5.43-mil- 
lion  to  meet  current  operation  and  mainte- 
nance :o6ts. 

These  things  do  not  take  into  account  the 
capital  budgets — the  office  buildings,  schools, 
hospitals,  etc.,  which  are  somewhat  akin  to 
the  individual's  purchase  of  a  home  on  a 
long-term  mortgage.  No.  this  is  a  question  of 
borrowing  to  meet  current  expenses,  like  get- 
ting a  finance-company  loan  to  pay  for  this 
week's  groceries. 

Individuals,  when  they  get  Into  that  kind 
of  financial  bind,  tighten  their  belts,  do  with 
less  and  do  their  utmost  to  get  back  on  an 
even  keel.  Business  and  Industry  retrench, 
cut  back  exi>enditures.  eliminate  unprofitable 
enterprises.  They  have  to  or  they  will  go 
under.  But  governments  Just  go  on  expand- 
ing. They  seem  to  figure  that  nobody  Is  go- 
ing to  repossess  the  city,  or  the  county  or  the 
state,  so  they  go  on — working  every  financial 
gimmick  possible,  borrowing  to  the  limit  with 
no  idea  of  how  they  are  going  to  pay.  digging 
themselves  deeper  and  deeper  Into  the  fiscal 
hole. 

We  aren't  saying  that  it  wouldn't  be  nice  to 
provide  all  the  services  people  want.  We 
aren't  saying  that  it  wouldn't  be  nice  to  give 
the  teachers  or  other  public  employees  more 
money.  It's  tough  to  get  along  on  what  many 
of  them  are  getting.  We  aren't  saying  either 
that  it  wouldn't  be  nice  to  eat  butter  instead 
of  margarine,  have  meat  at  least  once  every 
day.  go  to  a  movie  once  in  a  while  It  would 
be  wonderful.  But  the  money  simply  Isn't 
there  And  until  it  comes,  we'll  have  to  do 
without  the  things  tnat  are  merely  nice  and 
spend  only  for  what  is  essential. 

That  applies  to  the  people:  certainly  It  ap- 
plies to  the  people's  public  officials.  Cut  back, 
gentlemen,  cut  back!  We're  being  bled  white 
Just  paying  the  taxes  we  have  to  pay  today. 
If  that's  not  enough  to  meet  the  current  costs 
of  government  today.  Just  where  do  you  think 
you're  going  to  get  the  money  you're  going  to 
need  tomorrow? 
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A  BRILLIANT  SOURCE  DOCUMENT 
FOR  THE  DEBATE  OVER  THE  PRO- 
POSED SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
PRIVACY,  HUMAN  VALUES  AND 
DEMOCRATIC  INSTITUTIONS 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  quite 
soon  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
vote  on  House  Resolution  164  to  create  a 
Select  Committee  on  Privacy.  Human 
Values  and  Democratic  Institutions.  This 
proposal,  sponsored  by  our  distinguished 
Republican  colleague,  Frank  Horton  and 
myself,  will  establish  a  study  group 
which  will  consider  the  highly  publicized 
developments  of  the  new  "technology  of 
behavior."  One  of  the  finest  documents 
to  come  to  my  attention  is  by  Dr.  Nicho- 
las N.  Kittrie.  Director  of  American 
University's  Institute  for  Studies  in  Jus- 
tice and  Social  Behavior.  Dr.  Kittrle's 
paper  is  based  on  recent  comments  he 
has  made  at  prestigious  conferences  and 
is  a  brilliant  description  of  the  currently 
operative  techniques  of  behavior  modifi- 
cation and  discusses  very  clearly  their 
ultimate  social  potential. 

The  point  to  be  made  is  that  these 
new  developments  can  be  used  for  good — 
as  in  the  possibility  for  modifying  the 
distress  of  our  prisons  and  asylums — or 
for  evil  by  monitoring  and  dictating  the 
behavior  of  all  our  citizens.  The  choice 
clearly  is  ours,  and  it  is  my  conviction 
that  the  proposed  Select  Committee 
could  help  society  find  a  proper  balance. 

While  the  major  thrust  of  the  Select 
Committee  is  envisioned  to  be  the  com- 
puter and  the  massive  computerized  in- 
formation systems  in  Federal  or  private 
hands,  it  should  also  be  verj'  concerned 
about  the  techniques  of  behavior  con- 
trol which  depend  on  the  same  kind  of 
electronic  wizardry  that  created  the  in- 
formation revolution. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Congress  must 
acquaint  itself  with  this  whole  new  era 
of  devices,  drugs,  and  attitudes  finding 
support  in  a  philosophy  which  asserts 
that  social  engineering  is  more  impor- 
tant than  individual  freedom  and  which 
places  awesome  power  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  control  "the  technology  of 
behavior." 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    insert   Dr.    Kittrie's 
paper  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Prisons  or  Behavior  Control? — Legal  and 
Socio-PoLiTiCAL  Considerations 
(By  Dr.  Nicholas  N.  Klttrle) 

Our  prisons  are  undergoing  convulsive  re- 
assessment. And  even  such  "strict  construc- 
tionists" as  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell 
and  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  call  for  the 
overhaul  of  the  existing  system.  Concurrently, 
an  intensive  search  for  new  tools  of  social 
control  is  underway. 

What  was  science  fiction  only  yesterday, 
might  be  reality  now.  Testifying  before  a  Con- 
gressional committee.  Professor  D.  N.  Michael 
described  new  potentials  for  electronic  and 
computer  control  of  deviants.  He  painted  a 
picture  of  prison  gates  being  opened  to  re- 
lease hosts  of  Inmates  Into  the  community. 
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The.se  "parolees  will  check  In  and  be  moni- 
tored by  transmitters  embedded  In  their  flesh, 
reporting  their  whereabouts  In  code  and  au- 
tomatically as  they  pass  receiving  stations 
(perhaps  like  fireboxes)  systematically  de- 
ployed over  tl'e  country  as  part  of  one  com- 
puter-monitored network."  Looking  Into  the 
future,  he  could  foresee  the  day  where  emo- 
tionally ill  people  wotild  be  allowed  the  free- 
dom of  the  streets,  providing  they  are  effec- 
tively "defused"  through  chemical  agents  Im- 
planted in  their  bodies.  "The  task,  then,  for 
the  computer-linked  sensors  would  be  to  tele- 
meter, not  their  emotional  state,  but  simply 
the  sufficiency  of  concentration  of  the  chem- 
ical agent  to  Insure  an  acceptable  emotional 
sitate." 

Recently.  Harvard  researcher  Ralph  K. 
Schwltzgebel  proposed  a  similar  electronic 
surveU lance  and  rehabilitation  program  as  a 
new  alternative  to  the  Incarceration  of 
chonlc  offenders.  The  system  would  permit 
not  only  the  monitoring  of  the  locations  of 
recidivists  but  also  the  regulation  of  specific 
offending  behaviors  In  the  community.  A 
parole  officer  could  easily  send  a  signal  to  the 
deviant  asking  him  to  call  In.  Signals  could 
also  be  used  to  reward  or  warn  a  deviant  re- 
garding certain  types  of  behavior.  Thus,  for 
example,  if  a  parolee  who  had  previously  been 
very  Inconsistent  In  his  work  patterns  was  at 
work  on  time  he  might  be  sent  a  signal  from 
the  parole  officer  that  meant.  "You're  doing 
well."  or  that  he  would  receive  a  bonus.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  it  appeared  that  the  parolee 
was  m  a  high  crime-rate  area  at  two  o'clock 
In  the  morning,  he  might  be  sent  a  signal 
reminding  him  to  return  home. 

For  nearly  two  hundred  years,  the  most 
widely  used  tool  of  society  In  controlling 
those  it  feared  most — the  criminals  and  the 
Insane — has  been  through  commitment  to 
"total  institutions."  These  prisons  and  asy- 
lums (In  which  the  Inmates  were  to  live,  pray, 
work  and  learn)  had  been  designed  to  fur- 
nish security  for  the  public.  Hopefully,  they 
were  also  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  reforma- 
tion to  the  offender.  And  for  a  long  time  in- 
stitutional confinement.  Introduced  In  this 
country  for  the  first  time  by  reform -minded 
Quakers  In  1776  c»ntlnued  to  be  viewed  as  a 
great  progressive  advance. 

This  It  no  doubt  was.  when  compared  with 
its  predecessors:  public  executions,  maiming, 
and  transportation  to  devil  Islands. 

But  the  promise  once  thought  to  be  con- 
tained m  prisons  Is  quickly  fading.  The 
benefits  of  solitude,  religious  reawakening, 
education,  vocational  training  and  psycho- 
logical counseling  (the  practitioners  of  which 
have  each  taken  turns  In  promising  the  tUtl- 
mate  cure)  have  not  been  able  to  ban  re- 
cidivism. Inadequate  facilities  and  staffs  re- 
sulted m  greater  attention  to  Institutional 
security  than  to  rehabilitation.  Isolation  from 
the  community,  as  well  as  the  system's  total 
unaccountablllty  to  those  It  was  set  up  to 
reform,  have  been  advanced  as  the  major 
causes  of  failure.  Most  critical  are  the  recent 
conclusions  that  even  an  unblemished  In- 
stitutional adjustment  offers  little  prepara- 
tion for  coping  In  the  everyday  mUleu  to 
which  the  offender  must  return. 

Given  an  increasing  disaffection  with  In- 
stitutional Isolation,  recent  experiments  have 
been  towards  community  based  corrections. 
We  have  seen  greater  reliance  on  probation — 
Including  new  diversion  projects  where  an 
offender  may  choose  voluntary  therapy  over 
traditional  sentencing.  There  has  been  grow- 
ing utilization  of  halfway  houses  in  which 
soon-to-be  released  Inmates  can  gradually  re- 
adjust to  their  return  to  a  normal  environ- 
ment. But  totally  new  methods  for  control- 
ling deviant  behavior,  derived  from  recent 
scientific  discoveries  in  neurosurgery,  phar- 
macology  and   psychology,   are  Increasingly 
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being  pointed  to  as  the  wave  of  the  future. 

A  Reuters  dispatch  from  Shrewsbury,  Eng- 
land, carried  the  proposal  of  a  British  psy- 
chiatrist that  compulsive  speeders  be  "cured" 
not  by  fines  or  Jail  but  by  electric  shock 
treatment.  According  to  Dr.  John  Barker  of 
the  Shelton  Hospital,  treatment  would  start 
with  a  film  of  a  driver  exceeding  70  miles 
per  hour  past  speed  limit  sigrs.  In  the  con- 
sulting room,  the  patient  would  receive  shock 
up  to  70  volts  through  a  strap  attached  to  bis 
wrists.  It  simply  bolls  down  to  associating 
excessive  speed  with  discomfort  and  pain. 
Dr.  Barker  Is  reported  to  have  said. 

Yet  another  cure  was  prescribed  for  a  21- 
year  old  English  Ice  cream  salesman.  Eric 
Edward  Wills,  charged  with  larceny  and  ob- 
taining property  under  false  pretenses.  Sent 
to  a  Lancashire  mental  hospital  for  observa- 
tion. Wills  was  diagnosed  as  a  compulsive 
gambler,  the  medical  report  recommended 
brain  surgery.  In  the  hope  that  the  leucotomy 
operation  would  cure  him  of  his  compulsion. 
TTie  magistrate,  heeding  the  medical  report, 
ordered  that  he  be  hospitalized  and  operated 
upon. 

Science  will  soon  offer  many  additional 
alternatives  to  the  old-fashioned  and  in- 
effective tools  for  reforming  behavior.  Some 
will  attempt  to  redo  the  adult  offender, 
others  will  seek  to  prevent  his  very  creation. 
Hormone  injections  have  been  demonstrated 
to  alter  the  Intensity  of  sexual  drives  and 
modify  the  response  to  sexual  stimuli.  Drugs 
that  act  on  the  brain  and  central  nervous 
system  to  modulate  moods  and  alter  states 
of  consciousness  are  already  in  use  in  many 
mental  Institutions.  Psychosurgical  tech- 
niques have  advanced  in  recent  years  beyond 
the  early  lobotomies.  Brain  stimulation  by 
electronic  Impulses  through  implanted  elec- 
trodes has  proved  capable  of  modifying  hu- 
man behavior. 

In  their  formulation,  these  new  thera- 
peutic solutions  for  social  control  could  have 
great  public  appeal.  In  the  first  place,  they 
will  afTert  only  a  selected,  troublesome  seg- 
ment of  the  population.  They  can  be  related 
to  the  humanistic  desire  for  therapy  and 
Improvement,  and  they  offer  social  controls 
and  improvements  without  dreary  Institu- 
tions and  with  ostensible  freedom.  No 
chains — only  change. 

Yet  to  many  the  prospect  of  the  new 
technologies  is  a  source  of  grave  concerns. 
Responding  to  the  magistrate's  decision  that 
the  young  gambling  Ice  cream  salesman  re- 
quired brain  surgery,  London's  Sunday  Times 
questioned:  "Is  the  drastic  meastire  of  oper- 
ating on  a  man's  brain  an  appropriate  remedy 
for  what  respected  pundits  have  called  a  na- 
tional psychosis?"  Going  a  step  further,  one 
soon  awakens  to  the  realization  that  the 
remedy  offered  to  Eric  Edward  Wills  might 
be  equally  Justified  for  all  gambling  English- 
men. And  if  gambling  is  a  sufficiently  serious 
national  malady.  In  England  or  America, 
what  other  undeslred  behaviors  would  sup- 
port similar  reforming  campaigns? 

THE    NEW    REVOLUTION 

It  Is  not  merely  an  overzealous  magistrate 
and  a  few  over-reaching  scientists  that  we 
must  prepare  to  meet.  There  Is.  in  fact,  a 
human  modification  revolution  upon  us, 
which  In  Its  magnitude  is  not  unlike  the 
Industrial  revolution  of  nearly  two  hundred 
years  ago.  But  while  the  Industrial  revolu- 
tion was  directed  toward  the  physical  world 
and  the  production  of  its  goods — and  affected 
In  the  first  place  man's  environment  rather 
than  man  himself — the  new  revolution  fo- 
•^uses  upon  man  as  the  central  actor  In  our 
miverse  and  alms  at  his  direct  control  and 
reform. 

One  out  of  every  four  Americans  has  been 
prescribed  or  has  taken  some  mood  or  mlnd- 
ehanging  drug  within  the  past  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  National  Institute  of  Health. 

Hearings  before  the  House  Privacy  Sub- 
committee, in  September  of  1970.  disclosed 
that  3000.000  American  children  are  being 
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given  stimulants  or  tranqulllzlng  drugs  In 
order  to  calm  their  hyperactive  and  often 
disruptive  class  behavior.  And  this  is  only 
the  beginning,  according  to  experts.  Most  of 
the  subjects  so  far  are  elementary  school 
children  of  average  or  above  average  Intelli- 
gence, alleged  to  suffer  from  minimal  brain 
dysfunction  (MBD)  which  is  said  to  hinder 
them  from  achieving  their  full  educational 
potential.  Some  four  to  six  mUlion  under- 
privileged school  children,  almost  one  third 
of  the  ghetto  juvenile  population,  might  be 
the  next  recipients  of  the  new  therapy.  Such 
treatment  is  encouraged  by  the  Journal  of 
Learning  Disabilities'  conclusion  that:  "Dis- 
advantaged children  function  similarly  to  ad- 
vantaged children  with  learning  disabilities." 

A  recent  report  in  the  National  Education 
Association's  journal.  Today's  Education,  pro- 
jected the  fviture  educational  trend:  "Bio- 
chemical and  psychological  mediation  of 
learning  is  likely  to  increase.  New  drama  will 
play  on  the  educational  stage  as  drugs  are 
introduced  experimentally  to  Improve  in  the 
learner  such  qualities  as  personality,  con- 
centration, and  memory." 

Pharmaceutical  manufacturers  already 
market  a  drug,  proved  successful  in  labora- 
tory experiments  with  rats,  which  is  used  as 
a  memory-improving  aid  for  humans.  And 
what  we  develop  some  drugs  to  do,  others  are 
designed  to  undo.  Working  with  goldfish. 
University  of  Michigan  researchers  have  de- 
veloped antibiotics  that  can  effectively 
"erase"  the  memories  of  recently  acquired 
experiences. 

Testifying  before  a  Senate  subcommittee, 
the  former  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  predicted  that  the  next 
five  to  ten  years  will  see  a  hundred  fold 
increase  In  the  number  and  types  of  drugs 
capable  of  affecting  the  mind.  Awareness  of 
the  initial  succes.ses  of  behavior  modifying 
drugs  in  the  educational  arena  Is  likely  to 
have  a  spillover  effect.  A  special  panel  of 
the  prestigious  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  meeting  In  Decem- 
ber of  1971,  carefully  explored  the  utilization 
of  new  behavior  control  and  modification 
techniques  as  alternatives  to  such  traditional 
penal  methods  as  prisons  and  probation. 

The  possible  application  of  behavior  modi- 
fication techniques  in  the  political  arena  is 
obvious  and  was  recently  advocated  in  Dr. 
Kenneth  Clark's  presidential  address  to  the 
American  Psychological  Association.  Dr.  Clark 
called  for  new  drugs  that  would  routinely  be 
given  to  political  leaders  the  world  over  in 
order  to  subdue  hostility  and  aggression.  Re- 
porting that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  elec- 
trical and  chemical  discoveries  that  could 
"stabilize  and  make  dominant  the  moral  and 
ethical  propensities  of  man  and  subordinate. 
If  not  eliminate,  his  negative  and  primitive 
behavior  tendencies."  Dr.  Clark  predicted 
that  new  psycho- technological  controls  could 
be  implemented  within  a  few  years,  "and 
with  a  fraction  of  the  cost  required  to  pro- 
duce the  atom  bomb." 

But  the  newly  developed  tools  of  behavior 
control,  which  promise  more  effective  pro- 
cedures for  the  management  of  unruly  and 
deviant  people,  also  post  difficult  questions 
of  public  policy  and  ethics:  Is  the  use  of 
drugs  for  hyperactive  school  children  Justi- 
fied if  the  function  of  the  drugs  is  to  make 
children  more  "teachable?"  And  what  of  drug 
use  merely  to  permit  calm  to  be  restored  for 
both  tired  parent  and  overburdened  teacher? 
Should  a  mentally  ill  or  mentally  retarded 
patient  be  administered  medications  or  be 
psychologically  conditioned  to  allow  under- 
staffed hospitals  better  management  over 
their  wards?  Should  a  chronic  alcoholic  be 
required  to  undergo  brain  manipulations  to 
cure  him  of  his  disease?  Should  an  adult 
homosexual  be  made  to  go  through  behavior 
modification?  And  what  about  all  the  other 
non-conformists,  rebels,  deviates,  and  never- 
do- wells? 

Only  a  few  nineteenth  century  romanti- 
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cists  were  alarmed  by  the  prospects  of  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  when  Its  first  came  on 
the  scene.  Many  more  people  of  diverse  philo- 
sophical persuasions  are  now  concerned  with 
its  manifestations  as  they  have  become  ap- 
parent over  the  years:  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  Its  benefits,  and  its  eftects  on  the 
family,  on  employment,  on  natural  resources, 
on  the  environment,  and  on  the  quality  of 
life  generally. 

Can  we  forecast  and  guard  against  the 
hazards  of  the  new  revolution?  Five  years 
ago.  Dr.  David  Krech.  a  highly  respected  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, called  attention  to  the  urgency  of  the 
moral  and  social  questions  raised  by  the  new 
scientific  discoveries  which  permit  the  ma- 
nipulation of  man's  mind  and  behavior.  Of 
particular  concern  to  Dr.  Krech  was  the  pros- 
pect of  chemical  brain  control  agents  that 
can  be  used  unobtrusively  and  without  the 
cooperation  or  even  knowledge  of  those  af- 
fected. Most  other  forms  of  behavior  control 
require  that  you  first  "catch  the  man"  you 
seek  to  manipulate.  But  "chemicals  placed 
in  water  supplies,  in  food,  or  In  the  air  we 
breathe,  can  perform  their  work  on  a  mass 
basis  and  without  the  victim's  knowledge." 

Lately  the  concern  with  behavior  research 
and  control  has  transcended  the  scientists' 
laboratories  and  has  found  a  resounding  echo 
in  the  political  arena.  Lashing  out  against 
the  use  of  psychodrama  and  psychological 
drugs  in  the  schools.  Vice  President  Spiro 
Agnew  recently  condemned  the  new  scientists 
and  "futuristic  planners"  who  no  longer  wish 
to  rely  on  religion,  moral  philosophy.  law, 
and  education  as  tools  for  improving  man- 
kind, but  Instead  want  to  tinker  with  man 
himself. 

While  the  awareness  of  the  new  and  drastic 
potentials  for  behavior  control  is  growing,  it 
is  essential  that  the  Implicit  questions  posed 
by  the  new  sciences  be  recognized  and  de- 
bated as  valid  public  issues:  who  is  to  con- 
trol science — and  especially  the  human  mod- 
ification sciences — and  how  can  we  make  cer- 
tain that  science  is  made  to  serve  rather  than 
abuse  us? 

One  cannot  allow  these  questions  to  be- 
come crank  or  partisan  issues,  to  be  taken 
up  alternatively  by  radical  elements  on  either 
the  left  or  the  right.  For  what  Is  In  itsue 
is  the  nature  of  the  society  that  we  seek  to 
create  for  ourselves  and  our  children.  And 
what  we  may  be  asked  is  to  choose  between 
a  well-planned  and  controlled  unl-culture, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  pursuit  of  a  plu- 
ralistic society  in  which  confiictlng  ideol- 
ogies, religions,  races,  and  life  styles  can  be 
accommodated  and  tolerated,  on  the  other. 

means   to   what   ENDS? 

Since  writer-scientist  Jean  Rostand  (the 
son  of  the  author  Cyrano  de  Bergerac)  asked 
Can  Man  Be  Modified?  In  his  1956  book,  the 
state  of  the  man-modifying  sciences  has 
undergone  drastic  growth.  Chemical  birth 
control  agents  have  been  developed  to  change 
the  fertility  cycle,  and  organ  transplants  are 
routinely  changing  the  physical  composition 
of  humans.  As  present  means  for  diagnosing 
and  correcting  abnormalities  In  a  person's 
genetic  code  are  becoming  more  sophisti- 
cated, geneticists  propose  to  manipulate  the 
human  embryo  or  ovum  In  order  to  Improve 
the  offspring  or  at  least  preselect  it  to  better 
fit  social  demands. 

While  chemists  and  pharmaceutical  houses 
are  concocting  and  promoting  their  medica- 
tions— designed  to  mold  behavior  to  prede- 
termined standards — a  host  of  other  br'-avlor 
modification  experts  labor  feverishly  in  heir 
laboratories.  Several  concentrate  on  elec- 
tricity as  an  instrument  for  both  the  moni- 
toring and  modification  of  behavior.  EHec- 
tronlc  devices  have  been  fashioned  which  not 
only  permit  the  long  distance  monitoring  of 
a  person's  location  and  movements,  but  also 
of  such  physiological  activity  as  blood  pres- 
sure and  penile  erection,  as  i>o.ssible  predic- 
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tors  of  forthcoming  behavior.  A  bellboy  pag- 
ing system  has  been  used  experimentally  to 
permit  communication  and  crisis  Interven- 
tion with  persons  engaging  or  about  to  en- 
gage in  undesirable  behavior. 

More  potent  means  of  intervention  and 
control  have  been  provided  by  electrophysiol- 
ogy.  By  implanting  liny  electrodes  In  the 
brain  of  animals,  experimenters  can  send 
electrical  impulses  in  order  to  create  specific 
behavioral  responses — ■'now  making  them 
cringe,  now  sending  them  into  furious  attack, 
now  making  them  drink,  now  making  them 
sexually  hyperactive."  The  mass  media  has 
widely  reported  the  successful  experiments 
of  Dr.  Jose  Delgado  of  Yale's  School  of  Medi- 
cine, who  has  managed  through  remote  con- 
trols to  stop  and  reverse  his  "brave  bulls"  in 
the  middle  of  their  bull  ring  charge.  Current 
research,  concludes  Dr.  Delgado,  supports 
"the  distasteful  conclusion  that  motion, 
emotion  behavior  can  be  directed  by  electri- 
cal forces  and  that  humans  can  be  controlled 
like  Robots  by  push  buttons." 

Other  behavioral  scientists  find  It  unnec- 
essary to  rejy  upon  surgical,  chemical  or 
electric  agents,  which  must  directly  operat* 
oil  the  human  physiology,  to  achieve  be- 
havior modification.  The  classical  work  of 
Ivan  Pavlov  in  conditioning  his  dogs  to  sali- 
vate everytime  the  dinner  bell  was  struck, 
whether  food  was  served  or  not.  has  in  re- 
cent years  given  way  in  the  United  States  to 
saphisticated  systems  of  conditioning,  where 
a  series  of  reinforcers  (popularly  called  "re- 
wards") are  used  to  encourage  the  emission 
of  "correct"  behavior  responses.  "A  reinforcer 
such  as  food,  money,  or  time  out  from  a  task 
Is  known  to  be  a  reinforcer  when  it  Increases 
the  rale,  or  changes  the  form  of  the  be- 
havior it  follows."  If  the  correct  response 
is  not  emitted  by  the  individual,  no  rein- 
forcer is  given.  Generally,  it  is  the  goal  of  the 
process  to  so  condition  the  individual  that 
he  continue  to  "voluntarily"  cooperate  in 
order  to  receive  his  reinforcement. 

Describing  the  techniques  of  one  of  the 
better  known  of  these  systems  (operant  con- 
ditioning). Dr.  Perry  London  concluded  in 
his  book  Behavior  Control:  "Operating  en- 
tirely with  incentives  glA-en  as  the  individ- 
ual acts  in  ways  which  approach  the  con- 
troller's goals  for  him.  virtually  any  skill  of 
muscle  or  attitude  of  mind  can  be  taught,  if 
only  it  can  be  applied  with  sufficient  ingenu- 
ity/' 

By  far  one  of  the  most  ingenious  users  of 
the  psychological  conditioning  techniques  is 
Harvard's  Dr.  B.  F.  Skinner.  Through  his 
fictional  hero  in  Walden  Two  (1948),  Skinner 
asserts  what  might  be  the  motto  of  the  be- 
havior controller:  "I've  had  only  one  idea  in 
my  life— a  true  idee  fixe.  To  put  it  as  bluntly 
as  possible — the  idea  of  having  my  own  way. 
'Control'  expresses  it.  The  control  of  human 
behavior.  In  my  early  experimental  days  .  .  . 
I  remember  the  rage  I  used  to  feel  when  a 
prediction  went  awry.  I  could  have  shouted 
at  the  subjects  of  my  experiments,  'Behave, 
Damn  you!  Behave  as  you  ought!" 

But  what  are  to  be  the  societal  goals  of 
the  modification  of  human  behavior?  To  the 
tired  school  administrator,  modification  may 
be  desirable  to  achieve  conformity  with  edu- 
cational standards  as  they  now  exist;  to  the 
reformer  modification  may  mean  more  stimu- 
lated students.  To  the  overburdened  mental 
hospital  administrator  it  may  mean  patients 
who  make  no  trouble,  and  possibly  no  de- 
mands; to  the  ambitious  innovator  it  may 
stand  for  institutional  overhaul.  To  some 
behavior  modification  means  adjustment  to 
things  as  they  are;  and  to  others  It  may 
mean  compliance  not  with  the  world  as  it  is 
but  the  world  as  they  perceive  it  should  be. 

Some  of  the  contradictions  inherent  In 
behavior  control  came  to  light  in  response  to 
Dr.  Clark's  suggestion  for  a  drug  therapy 
program  for  political  leaders.  Critics  warned 
that  using  chemical  and  behavioral  controls 
to  reduce  abuses  of  power  would  reduce  posi- 
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tlve  exercise  of  power  as  well,  and  could  turn 
people  Into  "Jellyfish."  Moreover,  a  system 
aiming  to  humanize  and  reduce  the  aggres- 
siveness of  political  leaders  would  not  work 
unless  the  total  populace  was  treated  like- 
wise, or  else  the  humanized  leaders  would  be 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  more  aggressive  and 
primitive  members  of  their  constituencies. 
Like  all  scientific  knowledge,  the  tools  of 
behavior  modification  can  serve  many  and 
opposing  masters.  They  can  maintain  the 
status  quo  or  can  work  against  it.  They  can 
serve  the  dreamers  of  eternal  Justice  and 
peace,  or  Just  as  easily  and  effectively 
strengthen  the  reactionary  forces  of  bigotry 
and  hatred.  They  can  eliminate  both  majori- 
ties and  minorities  and  even  dictate  the  final 
parameters  of  good  and  evil.  Will  it  then 
become  only  a  question  of  who  dares  and 
who  can  afford  to  pick  up  these  tools  and  use 
them? 

AND    WHERE   DOES    MAN    Frr    IN? 

The  new  sciences  of  behavior  modification 
have  developed  and  relied  upon  a  concept  of 
man  which  is  at  clear  variance  with  past 
religions  and  philosophies.  Grounded  in  ani- 
mal experiments,  they  view  man  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  animal  world  with  few  differentiat- 
ing attributes.  Frequently,  these  sciences  de- 
scribe man  as  a  mere  biological  container  or 
machine,  "rejecting  the  myth  that  each  Indi- 
vidual is  born  with  a  mental  homunculus, 
and  accepting  the  fact  that  we  are  merely  a 
product  of  genes  plus  sensory  inputs,"  ac- 
cording to  Dr,  Delgado,  It  is  upon  this  neutral 
mechanism,  say  the  behaviorists.  that  en- 
vironment acts  and  leaves  its  accumulated 
impressions.  Thus,  it  is  the  environmental 
input — through  man's  sensory  capacity — 
which  is  superimposed  upon  the  genetic  ma- 
chine and  determines  what  man  is.  So  viewed, 
man  is  not  admitted  to  possess  any  spiritual 
qualities  and  becomes  stripped  of  conscience, 
free  will  or  any  other  inner  values.  Indeed, 
the  very  existence  of  Inner-man  Is  now 
denied. 

The  behavlorist's  view  of  how  the  human 
machine  operates  is  primarily  hedonistic. 
Man  is  a  mechanism  which  favors  pleasure 
and  abhors  pain.  According  to  Skinner,  one 
characteristic  of  the  human  organism  "is 
the  avoidance  of  or  escape  from  so-called 
'aversive'  features  of  the  environment."  Con- 
sequently, by  offering  rewards  for  desired 
behavior  and  following  undesirable  behavior 
with  averse  reinforcement,  a  skillful  behavi- 
orist,  much  like  a  machine  operator,  could 
elicit  from  his  svibject  any  behavior  to  suit 
his  operational  goals. 

For  man  so  naked  of  values,  of  spirit  and 
of  natural  rights,  what  kind  of  world  is  be- 
ing proposed  by  the  behavioral  scientists? 
In  the  first  place  the  present  social  order  Is 
condemned  by  both  Dr.  Skinner  and  Dr.  Del- 
gado £is  beyond  repair.  Both  agree  we  must 
design  a  new  culfure  in  which  many  would 
be  allowed  to  develop  a  new  and  better  stvle 
of  life. 

Having  perfected  conditioning  technolo- 
gies. Skinner  is  anxious  to  use  them  for  the 
building  of  the  world  of  the  future.  What 
is  that  world  to  be.  however?  To  answer  this 
question.  Dr,  Skinner  is  required  to  go  be- 
yond his  role  of  experimental  scientist  and 
must  assume  the  mantle  of  the  philosopher 
or  cultural  designer.  Viewing  the  history  of 
Western  culture,  he  suggests  In  his  1971 
book.  Beyond  Freedom  and  Dignity,  that  man 
has  been  conditioned  to  abuse  his  powers. 
It  Is  not  difficult.  Skinner  asserts,  "to  dem- 
onstrate a  connection  between  the  unlimited 
right  of  the  Individual  to  pursue  happiness 
and  the  catastrophes  threatened  by  un- 
checked breeding,  the  unrestrained  affluence 
which  exhausts  resources  and  pollutes  the 
environment,  and  the  Imminence  of  nuclear 
war."  We  must,  therefore,  abolish  "autono- 
mous man  .  .  .  the  man  defended  by  the  lit- 
eratures of  freedom  and  dignity,  who  Is  the 
cause  of  most  social  evil."  Like  George  Or- 
well   in    his    1984,    Dr.    Skinner    pronounces 
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that  "Freedom  Is  Slavery,"  and  concludes 
that  a  new  type  of  man.  who  Is  to  be  free 
of  the  urge  for  freedom,  need  be  produced. 
Dr.  Skinner  proposes  "a  world  In  which 
people  live  together  without  quarreling, 
maintain  themselves  by  producing  the  food, 
shelter,  and  clothing  they  need,  enjoy  them- 
selves and  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of 
others  In  art,  music,  literature,  and  games, 
consume  only  a  reasonable  part  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  world  and  add  as  little  as  pos- 
sible to  Its  pollution,  and  bear  no  more  chil- 
dren than  can  be  raised  decently.  .  .  ."  What 
is  proposed  is  an  escape  from  poverty,  from 
war,  from  overpopulation,  from  Ignorance, 
and  from  most  other  Ills  which  have  plagued 
civilized  man.  That  being  so,  why  have  the 
brave  new  world  images  of  Dr.  Skinner  en- 
genedered  so  much  recent  controversy? 

THE  DEMISE    OF  PLURALISM? 

In  the  first  place  opposition  is  voiced  to 
the  very  idea  that  one  could  presume  to  de- 
sign a  total  and  comprehensive  culture  or 
society.  Precisely  what  kind  of  society  Is  to 
be  sought  by  those  who  wield  the  new  pow- 
ers of  control?  It  is  now  that  one  suddenly 
discovers  the  uncertain  present  day  goals  of 
the  Western,  Christian  or  American  society. 
Is  competition  or  socialistic  cooperation  to 
be  preferred?  Is  simple  monastic  life  to  be 
given  preference  over  urban  plenty  with  a 
chicken  in  every  pot  and  two  cars  In  every 
garage?  Is  the  work-ethlc  to  be  preserved  or 
is  leisure  to  be  encouraged?  Are  sex,  sensu- 
ality and  other  traditional  vices  to  be  dis- 
credited as  socially  wasteful  or  are  they  to 
be  promoted?  Is  a  Lincoln,  Emerson  or  a 
Walt  Whitman  the  American  dream — or  is 
it  Hugh  Hefner.  Abbie  Hoffman  and  William 
Kunstler.  individually,  or  all    put  together? 

The  behaviorists'  talk  of  a  new  culture 
contains  in  it  undercurrents  of  messianic 
zeal.  Such  culture  Implies  a  hierarchy  of 
values,  well  ordered  and  maintained,  which 
may  stifle  and  suppress  unorthodox  cultural 
goals.  Cultural  authorizationlsm  thus  be- 
comes a  specter. 

A  planned  culture  suggests  also  that  In 
lieu  of  conflicting  social  organizations — such 
as  families,  different  religious  faiths,  poUticaJ 
parties,  schools,  and  economic  classes — each 
advocating  and  trying  to  advance  Its  own 
version  of  the  cultural  goals,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing a  constant  reformulation  of  these 
goals,  there  may  be  created  a  new  single, 
uniform,  and  inflexible  conditioning  machin- 
ery for  the  achievement  of  one  prepro- 
grammed culture.  Totalitarianism  and  the 
stifling  of  social  evolution  thus  loom  as  a 
second  objectionable  ramification  of  the  new 
revolution. 

Thirdly,  in  their  proposals  for  the  design 
of  the  new  culture,  Dr.  Skinner  and  others 
seem  most  concerned  with  the  survival  of 
"the  culture" — which  they  do  not  always 
particularize  yet  somehow  endow  with  the 
unquestionable  right  to  life.  At  the  same 
time,  the  view  of  man  advanced  by  them  Is 
devoid  of  any  Inner  meaning  or  rights.  What 
could  be  at  stake,  therefore.  Is  the  de-em- 
phasis of  man  and  his  "natural  lights"  (as 
previously  conceived  In  the  literatures  of 
freedom  and  dignity)  vls-a-vis  the  "commu- 
nity" or  "fasces"  and  the  needs  of  Its  effi- 
ciency and  prosperity.  Since  behaviorists 
deny  inner  man,  there  is  the  constant  appre- 
hension that  they  will  be  callous  to  the  In- 
vasion of  the  domains  of  man's  personality 
and  inner  values  by  behavior  controls.  In  the 
pursuit  of  a  "sane"  and  "tranquil"  culture, 
the  Individual  may  thus  be  perceived  as  the 
rim  In  the  societal  wheel,  rather  than  Its 
nave. 

The  behavior  modifiers  fourthly  seem  to 
exhibit  little  faith  In  the  ability  of  Individ- 
uals to  share  in  the  design  of  the  needed 
cultiu-e,  through  some  form  of  participatory 
process.  Proposing  to  design  a  new  world.  Dr. 
Skinner  pointedly  notes  that  the  aim  Is  to 
create  "a  world  which  will  be  liked  not  by 
people  as  they  now  are  but  those  who  [wllll 
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live  in  it."  Urgently  calling  for  the  braver 
new  world,  Skinner  believes  that  "a  world 
that  would  be  likely  by  contemporary  people 
would  perpetuate  the  status  quo."  But  If  to- 
day's collective  man.  due  to  his  faulty  past 
conditioning  Is  not  able  to  conceive  and  plan 
his  future  world,  are  we  willing  to  turn  over 
the  undertaking  to  Dr.  Skinner,  or  to  some 
other  outstanding  and  benevolent  scientist? 
And  what  precisely  makes  Dr.  Skinner  (im- 
les3  he  Is  the  only  one  to  have  escaped  faulty 
conditioning)  free  of  the  near-sighted  vision 
of  his  fellow  contemporaries? 

Finally,  the  very  tools  of  new  behavior  con- 
trol are  viewed  with  alarm  by  some  as  being 
overly  massive  for  the  precarious  balance  of 
man  and  society.  There  Is  nothing  newly 
drastic  In  the  behavior  modification  tech- 
niques, Dr.  Skinner  and  others  assure  us.  We 
have  always  been  the  product  of  our  environ- 
ment, our  schools,  our  parents,  and  our 
friends.  Why  not  accept  behavior  modifica- 
tion as  a  more  beneficlent,  ratlonaJ  and  ad- 
vanced Influence  upon  our  lives? 

After  all,  It  Is  a  major  function  of  all  so- 
cieties to  mold  behavior  to  pre-determlned 
standards.  The  Ten  Conrunandments  were 
proclaimed  in  order  to  control  behavior.  And 
in  primitive  societies,  the  manipulations  of 
witch  doctors  were  usually  intended  to  affect 
human  changes. 

But  these  and  other  early  approaches,  one 
soon  recognizes  suffered  from  two  major  de- 
fects as  social  control  agents,  and  It  Is  these 
limitations  which  made  them  acceptable: 
they  either  were  only  one  Influence  among 
many  other  factors,  or  else  they  relied  ex- 
clusively on  the  questionable  power  of 
punishment  to  affect  control. 

Even  the  most  repressive  penology  has  thus 
had  only  limited  power  over  the  Individual, 
for  he  usually  possessed  the  option  to  choose 
punishment  over  conformity.  It  Is  the  prom- 
ised effectiveness  of  the  new  scientific  tech- 
niques and  the  relative  helplessness  of  those 
to  be  affected  by  them  which  raise  many  of 
the  new  objections.  For  these  tools  may  be 
so  effective  that  they  no  longer  preserve  In- 
dividual options.  And  once  Instituted  at  early 
stages  of  Individual  life,  those  affected  might 
even  be  conditioned  to  like  the  lack  of  op- 
tions. 

None  of  these  questions  have  been  satis- 
factorily answered  by  the  behavior  modifica- 
tion leaders.  Responding  to  the  warning  that 
a  planned  culture  necessarily  means  uni- 
formity, regimentation  and  restraints  on 
evolution.  Dr.  Skinner  In  his  recent  book  ad- 
vances the  need  for  "planned  diversification." 
This  apparently  means  again  that  somebody, 
somehow,  will  determine  how  much  deviance 
from  norms  can  be  tolerated:  how  many 
musicians,  artists,  rebels,  red-heads,  anar- 
chists, democrats  and  so  on  should  be  cre- 
ated or  cultivated  through  careful  dlverstflca- 
tirn. 

No  meaningful  answer  has  been  advanced 
by  the  new  technologies  regarding  the  ethi- 
cal issues  Involved  in  behavior  modification 
work  with  involuntary  subjects — criminals, 
juveniles,  the  mentally  111  and  the  retarded, 
alcoholics  and  other  deviants.  Are  all  these 
fair  game  for  behavior  modification  in  the 
name  of  the  social  good? 

One  additional  critical  question  remains: 
even  if  we  grant  the  total  benevolence  of  our 
leaders  of  science,  how  are  we  to  protect  the 
new  behavior  techniques  against  abuse,  com- 
mercial exploitation,  power  seekers,  over- 
zealousness,  and  selfishness?  It  required  the 
atomic  scientists  twenty-five  years  to  develop 
an  urgent  sense  of  their  special  social  respon- 
sibility. Can  we  allow  the  behavior  modifiers 
to  continue  with  their  research  endeavors, 
lending  their  tools  to  all  kinds  of  social  ex- 
periments, and  defer  the  question  of  their 
science's  social  accountability? 

let's  learn  from  the  LUDDITES 

Despite  all  the  fears,  hesitations,  and  un- 
certainties. It  Is  evident  that  many  new  be- 
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havlor  modification  technologies  are  with  us, 
and  many  more  are  to  come.  The  mounting 
demands  for  social  order,  as  well  as  IncreEis- 
Ing  hopes  for  a  better  world,  will  produce 
both  popular  and  scientific  calls  for  more  ex- 
perimentation and  greater  use  of  these  tech- 
niques. Are  we,  however,  to  be  overrun  by 
the  new  revolution  as  we  have  been  by  the 
industrial  one,  or  Is  there  a  system  of  safe- 
guards and  scrutiny  which  will  help  assure 
that  the  new  techniques  be  so  utilized  and 
absorbed  Into  the  social  fiber  as  to  help  Im- 
prove the  human  condition  rather  than  de- 
base It? 

In  19th  century  England,  there  were  those 
who  set  out  to  block  the  coming  of  the  in- 
dustrial state  and  attempted  to  destroy  or 
sabotage  its  machinery.  Only  their  name,  not 
accomplishments,  remains  with  us — the  Lud- 
dites. They  were  not  successful.  Neither  is 
It  realistically  possible  now  to  engender  suf- 
ficient public  consensus  in  order  to  turn 
the  clock  back  to  a  pre-human  modification 
age.  But  we  must  make  certain  that  the  les- 
sons of  the  industrial  revolution  do  not  go 
unnoticed.  The  best  intended  of  revolutions 
require  planning  In  order  to  prevent  anarchy 
and  to  make  certain  that  the  revolution's 
adverse  side  effects  do  not  become  more  un- 
desirable than  the  ills  it  set  out  to  cure. 

For  the  Industrial  revolution,  the  entrepre- 
neur was  the  focus  of  decision-making;  he 
decided  what  to  produce  and  sell.  In  more 
complex  industrial  states,  the  entrepreneur 
was  Joined  by  both  the  capital  supplier  and 
by  professional  management.  Consideration 
for  the  employee  came  much  later,  and  direct 
input  from  the  eventual  consumer  and  from 
the  conrutiunity  at  large  did  not  fully  mate- 
rialize to  this  day.  To  justify  this  question- 
able and  unbalanced  exercise  of  controls,  the 
industrial  revolution  supported  and  relied 
heavily  upon  the  philosophy  of  free  enter- 
prise which  pleaded  that  the  total  social  good 
was  being  served  by  leaving  the  entrepreneur 
to  his  own  devices.  We  obviously  do  not 
ascribe  to  this  conviction  any  longer,  or  else 
we  would  not  have  created  a  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  minimum  hourly  wages, 
prohibitions  of  child  labor,  and  the  latest 
wage  and  price  controls. 

Our  experience  with  the  entrepreneurs  of 
the  Industrial  revolution  and  their  latter 
day  brethren  warns  us  against  turning  sim- 
ilar unrestrained  power  to  the  new  entre- 
preneurs: the  behavior  modification  techni- 
cians, their  capital  suppliers  and  their  sales 
forces.  If  the  man-modifying  revolution  has 
potentials  for  both  good  and  evil,  and  its 
progress  can  no  longer  be  turned  back,  vital 
questions  must  be  answered:  How  are  we  to 
monitor  the  revolution?  How  are  we  to  direct 
It?  Can  It  Indeed  be  controlled?  And  for  what 
purposes?  What  should  be  the  function  of 
government?  Of  the  scientific  community? 
Of  the  people? 

Justice  Brandels  warned  us  some  forty-five 
years  ago  that  "the  greatest  dangers  to  lib- 
erty lurk  In  Insidious  encroachment  by  men 
of  zeal,  well-meaning,  but  without  under- 
standing." We  know  from  experience  that 
justice  and  benevolence-seeking  prophets 
much  too  often  end  up  carrying  out  their 
prophesies  through  bloodshed  and  inquisi- 
tion. Behavior  modification  could  readily 
"snowball"  out  of  control  simply  because  it 
has  the  potential  for  becoming  big  business. 
One  cannot  accept  on  face  value  the  assur- 
ances of  the  behavior  modifier  that  the  pur- 
pose of  his  ministrations  is  totally  benefi- 
clent. Reforms  which  have  long  been  claimed 
by  our  Juvenile  court  agencies  as  benefiting 
children  have  often  been  nothing  more  than 
so  much  additional  social  control  for  bureau- 
cratic convenience  and  conformity.  Half  of 
our  mental  hospital  populations,  allegedly 
there  for  a  cure,  find  themselves  locked  up 
not  for  their  own  benefit  but  for  the  public's 
convenience  and  peace  of  mind. 
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WHO  WILL  control  THE  CONTROLLERS? 

Our  protection  against  possible  zeal,  arbi- 
trariness and  antlhumanistic  exploitations  of 
the  new  scientific  technologies  lies  in  the 
definition  and  curtailment  of  the  power  of 
those  who  control  them.  In  structuring  a 
system  of  control  over  the  new  revolution, 
we  must  carefully  consider  separately  the 
needs  of  the  persons  who  are  proposed  to  be 
modified,  their  Immediate  families,  their 
children,  their  parents,  their  teachers,  their 
pupils,  their  employers,  their  employees,  the 
representatives  of  the  community  and  the 
spokesmen  of  official  government.  It  is  faulty 
to  assume  that  the  Interests  of  pupils  and 
teachers,  parents  and  children,  or  of  Indi- 
viduals and  society  always  or  frequently  co- 
incide. 

We  must  advance  and  enforce  the  public's 
right  to  know  the  facts  about  behavior  con- 
trol plans  and  practices.  Should  not  the  state, 
the  medical  profession,  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, therapists  and  others  be  prevented  from 
administering  new  behavior  modification 
techniques  unbeknown  to  the  major  parties 
concerned.  Is  a  parent  not  to  be  consulted 
regarding  the  school's  prescription  of  pills 
to  his  child?  At  the  same  time  should  a  par- 
ent or  teacher  be  free  to  authorize  such 
techniques  withovit  the  benefit  of  any  other 
scrutiny?  These  are  important  public  issues, 
which  cannot  be  left  within  the  sole  do- 
main of  the  scientific  and  medical  commu- 
nity. 

We  must  determine  when  and  under  what 
circumstances  decisioiis  regarding  behavior 
modification  are  to  be  designated  as  private, 
subject  to  the  individual  discretion  of  the 
person  affected,  or  his  therapist,  and  in  what 
cases  they  are  to  be  viewed  as  public  ques- 
tions, requiring  an  open  inquiry  where  more 
than  mere  personal  preference  might  be  con- 
sidered. To  be  decided  is  wliether  any  in- 
voluntary administration  of  these  techniques 
Is  to  be  permitted,  and  if  so,  upon  whose 
authority  and  subject  to  what  scrutiny.  Fi- 
nally, certain  modification  practices,  such 
as  lobotomies.  may  be  so  objectionable  as  to 
be  totally  outlawed  through  legislative  en- 
actment. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  whole  body  of 
American  law  and  Jurisprudence,  founded 
as  it  Is  on  Age  of  Enlightenment's  assump- 
tions regarding  the  benevolence  of  man  in 
the  st^te  of  nature  (derived  from  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  and  John  Locke),  sought 
to  protect  the  Individual  from  the  excesses 
of  "evil"  government.  Our  constitutional 
safeguards  have  thus  been  framed  not  to 
grant  positive  rights  but  to  assure  against 
the  government's  encroachment  up>on  the  in- 
dividual's own  pursuit  of  life,  liberty  and 
property.  The  constitutional  protections 
against  unreasonable  "search  and  seizure," 
or  against  "cruel  and  unusual  punishment" 
are  proper  examples.  But  the  scientific  ad- 
vances of  recent  years  pose  new  types  of 
ethical  and  Jurisprudential  Issues  in  the  re- 
lationship of  man  to  the  state. 

Increasingly  we  are  presented  with  in- 
stances where  governments,  as  well  as  lesser 
units  of  social  organization,  are  offering  pro- 
grams of  action  and  intervention  for  the  as- 
serted purpose  of  improving  the  individual's 
lot  rather  than  restricting  it.  Yet  in  doing 
something  for  people,  government  also  does 
something  to  them.  Often,  these  programs 
are  sought  to  be  extended  to  non-voluntary 
recipients — with  the  assertion,  however,  that 
they  are  Intended  not  as  punishment  but 
as  therapy  and  self-Improvement.  But  while 
exfjerlenced  In  combat  against  "evil"  govern- 
ment, American  Jurisprudence  has  never  ad- 
vanced or  studied  the  necessary  norms  for 
the  control  and  supervision  of  the  new  pro- 
grams or  scientific  techniques  which  are  of- 
fered by  an  allegedly  beneficlent  state 

The  professed  change  in  motive  and  In 
the  degree  of  effectiveness  of  the  new  tech- 
niques for   behavior  and   human   modlfica- 
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tlon  clearly  require  a  new  look  at  existing 
schemes  of  ethical  and  legal  control.  Just 
as  American  society  once  was  able  to  rely 
upon  the  prohibition  of  littering  as  a  suf- 
ficient protection  of  our  enviranment,  yet 
finds  this  restriction  inadequate  to  meet  the 
hazards  of  present  day  pollution,  so  previous 
legal  protections  may  be  insufficient  In  light 
of  the  new  realities.  Reassessment  is  re- 
quired not  only  of  tlie  workings  of  official 
government,  but  also  of  the  decision-making 
or  sanctioning  processes  of  public  and  quasi- 
public  institutions,  such  as  hospitals,  pro- 
fessional organizations,  and  therapeutic 
practitioners. 

In  the  past  when  we  Ijecame  concerned 
with  the  distribution,  control  or  modifica- 
tion of  natural  assets  or  natural  resources, 
we  usually  created  regulatory  agencies  to 
help  protect  the  public  interest.  This  is 
what  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  were  set  up  to 
do.  These  agencies  liave  not  always  been 
vigorous  enough  in  the  pursuit  of  the  com- 
mon good — but  we  are  probably  better  off 
with  them  than  without  them.  Now  that 
the  hvmian  resources  of  this  country  are  be- 
coming subject  to  concentration  research, 
manipulation  and  control,  there  is  the  need 
to  determine  and  set  policies  which  many 
encourage  or  discourage   the  new  practices. 

But  the  need  is  not  merely  for  the  open 
discussion  and  formulation  of  public  policies 
and  reg:ulations  which  could  aflfect  public 
funding  for  behavior  modifications,  as  well 
as  determine  the  adequacy  of  professional 
self-policing.  There  must  also  be  created 
a  central  exchange  for  information,  and  a 
procedtu-e  designed  for  the  effective  moni- 
toring of  new  developments  and  the  assess- 
ment of  their  effect  upon  the  public  inter- 
est. There  Is  a  need  for  a  public  forum,  ad- 
ministrative or  Juricial,  where  affected  or 
other  interested  parties  might  be  heard  and 
assisted.  There  is  a  need  for  a  new  therapeu- 
tic bill  of  rights  to  help  guarantee  man's 
right  to  be  and  remain  as  different  as  Is  com- 
patible with  social  survival.  (I  have  spelled 
out  the  details  of  such  a  bill  of  rights  in  my 
new  book,  "The  Right  To  Be  Different.") 

Man  created  an  industrial  revolution  and 
it  has  taken  him  two  hundred  years  to  real- 
ize that  it  miLst  be  controlled  before  it 
chokes  him  to  death.  Civilization  evolved  an 
atomic  bomb  without  controls  and  is  now 
frantically  seeking  restraints  under  the  sha- 
dow of  annihilation.  Humanity  is  today  on 
the  threshold  of  a  world  "beyond  1984" 
where  behavior  modifiers  offer  drastic  new 
tools  not  only  to  change  man  but  also  to 
redesign  society.  If  indeed  our  major  cul- 
tural goal  is  to  preserve  and  promote  a 
society  where  pluraUsm — individual,  religi- 
ous, artistic,  economic,  and  political — takes 
precedence  over  the  desire  for  tranquil  uni- 
formity, if  our  commitment  is  to  continue 
social  experimentation  and  a  constant  read- 
justment of  the  pwwer  balance  between  man 
and  society,  we  must  protect  our  future  op- 
tions and  our  right  to  be  different  now, 
while  we  still  have  the  will  and  power  to 
do  so. 


FIRST    FOUNDRY    INDUSTRY    CON- 
FERENCE IN  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  it  was  my  pleasure  to  meet  with 
representatives  of  the  foundry  industiT 
who  are  having  a  conference  here  for  the 
first  time.  The  keynote  speech  by  Bur- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

leigh  E.  Jacobs,  Jr.,  president  of  Grede 
Foundries,  Inc.,  is  a  fine  statement  and 
ought  to  be  read  by  every  Representa- 
tive of  the  Congress  and  every  thought- 
ful American  because  it  reminds  us  of 
some  basic  and  f  imdamental  thoughts  on 
free  enterpiise.  It  is  valuable  and  speaks 
of  the  problems  of  the  industry  that  need 
our  sympathy  and  understanding.  Ttie 
speech  follows: 
Foundry  Industry  Conference  Speech 
(By  Burleigh  E.  Jacobs,  Jr.) 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  honor  of  being  asked  to  be  the 
opening  speaker  at  this  first  Foundry  In- 
dustry Governmental  Affairs  Conference- — an 
historic  occasion  for  our  Industry. 

Tlie  conference  itself  is  a  development 
which  has  come  at)out  through  the  confluence 
of  two  forces.  One  of  these  Is  the  spirit  of  cx>- 
operation  tietween  the  trade  associations  rep- 
resenting the  various  segments  of  the  foun- 
dry Industry.  The  other  is  the  increasing  ef- 
fect which  decisions  made  in  Washington 
have  on  our  everyday  lives  as  foundry  op- 
erators. One  could  say  that  Washington  has 
had  a  tremendous  effect  on  us  for  almost 
forty  years — and  ask  what  took  us  so  long  to 
get  here.  Over  the  years  each  trade  associa- 
tion has  tried  to  do  its  very  best  for  its  mem- 
bers and  part  of  this  service  included  coming 
to  Washington  to  handle  matters  affecting 
its  particular  segment  of  the  industry.  There 
were  occasions  in  which  several  of  the  trade 
associations  would  get  together  on  a  common 
problem  but  these  were  always  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis. 

During  the  past  several  years  two  industry 
moves  toward  greater  cooperation  have 
evolved.  One  was  the  series  of  meetings  on 
matters  of  mutual  Interest  between  the  fer- 
rous trade  associations  which  will  soon  cul- 
minate in  a  formal  federation.  The  other  was 
the  arrangement  between  Steel  Founders'  So- 
ciety and  the  National  Foundry  Association 
wherein  all  SPSA  members  were  enrolled  In 
the  NFA.  The  relationship  and  cooperation 
between  these  groups  became  such  that  they 
recognized  the  greater  efficiency  which  could 
be  obtained  In  Washington  through  the  re- 
tention of  a  common  representative  here. 

As  a  result.  Executive  Consultants,  Inc., 
represented  here  by  Walter  KIplinger,  was  re- 
tained through  the  NFA — which  in  turn  was 
supported  financially  by  the  ferrous  trade 
associations.  The  Non-Ferrous  Pounders' 
Society  was  invited  to  participate — and  did — 
and   is   also  a   participant  in   this  venture. 

The  AFS,  being  a  technical  society,  not  a 
trade  association,  did  not  participate  finan- 
cially but  has.  through  its  Environmental 
Control  Department,  in  cooperation  with  the 
trade  a.ssociations.  contributed  technical  data 
to  EPA  and  other  governmental  agencies  on 
behalf  of  the  foundry  Industry  and  has  been 
most  helpful  in  the  development  of  the  in- 
dustn,--wide  safety  and  health  program  which 
you  will  hear  about  tomorrow. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  and  especially  non- 
foundry  attendees,  we  do  speak  today  as  a 
tinited  viable  Industry  which  has  a  story  to 
tell  and  which  wants  to  listen.  Our  minds  are 
like  parachutes,  they  only  function  when 
open — and  we  well  recognize  that  we  can't 
keep  our  month  and  our  mind  open  at  the 
same  time. 

We  know  we  are  late  In  having  representa- 
tion in  Washington — but  we  are  not  toe  late. 
We  have  much  to  learn,  but  one  fact  we  have 
learned  is  that  we  have  an  educational  Job  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  our  industry  in 
Washington. 

This  briiigs  me  to  the  reasons  for  and  the 
purposes  of  this  conference: 

( 1 )  To  promote,  publicize  and  create  an 
awareness  of  the  metal  castings  industry  on 
those  in  Washington  whose  decisions  affect 
us:  aid 

(2)  To  stimulate  foundry  operators  to  a 
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greater  awareness  of  the  effect  of  Washing- 
ton on  their  industrial  lives  and  of  the  neces- 
sity of  their  becoming  Involved  in  public 
affairs. 

Let  us  first  take  a  look  at  the  foundry  In- 
dustry, an  industry  which  is  the  backbone  of 
our  industrial  complex.  Foundries  produce 
metal  castings.  Ninety  percent  (90%)  of  all 
durable  goods  manufactured  require  castings 
as  end  products  or  as  component  parts. 

The  foundry  industry  size  is  often  meas- 
ured on  the  basis  of  tons  of  castings  shipped. 
It  Is  usually  compared  with  other  industries 
on  the  basis  of  the  dollar  value  added  by 
manufacture.  According  to  the  latest  data 
Issued  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  foundry  industry  ranks  sixth  among  all 
manufacturing  industries.  Only  motor  ve- 
hicles, blast  furnaces  and  steel  mills,  air- 
craft, basic  chemicals  and  communication 
equipment  exceed  the  foundry  industry  in 
rank  and  in  size  by  the  value  added  by  man- 
ufacture. The  foundry  industry  is  larger  than 
metal  working  machinery  and  equipment, 
larger  than  fabricated  structural  and  metal 
products,  larger  than  the  newspaper  Indus- 
try, and  larger  than  the  beverage  industry. 

The  size  of  our  industry  Is  misleading  be- 
cause most  foundries  are  either  small,  inde- 
pendent privately  owned  operations,  or  are 
captive  foundries  of  large  automotive  or 
heavy  equipment  manufacturers.  Of  the 
roughly  4,500  foundries  in  the  United  States, 
employing  over  300,000  workers,  82%  employ 
less  than  100  workers.  The  dollar  value  repre- 
sented by  casting  production  exceeds  $15 
billion  and  represents  22  million  tons  of 
castings  each  year.  Sixty  percent  (60'~<  )  of 
the  total  industry  output  Is  produced  by  in- 
dependent Jobbing  foundries. 

It  is  an  interesting  paradox,  as  eloquently 
pointed  out  by  Chuck  Drury,  President  of 
Hayes-Albion,  that  while  demand  for  cast- 
ings is  increasing  at  a  rate  of  6-7%  per  year, 
the  number  of  foundries  are  decreasing  each 
year.  For  example,  in  1950  there  were  3,000 
gray  and  ductile  iron  foundries,  by  1970 
only  1.500,  and  it  is  estimated  that  as  many 
as  500  more  will  close  in  the  next  five  years. 
The  primary  reason  is  that  metal  casters 
have  not  traditionally  generated  the  funds 
to  modernize,  expand,  and  equip.  The  antici- 
pated increasing  decline  in  number  of  found- 
ries is  due  to  lack  of  profits  and  to  the  need 
for  capital  to  meet  OSHA  and  environmental 
control  standards. 

Yes.  castings  are  vital  to  our  economy — as 
vital  as  any  raw  material  or  component  can 
be.  As  an  example,  these  major  industries 
buy  castings  from  jobbing  foundries: 

( 1 )  Motor  vehicles  and  trucks 

(2)  Industrial  machinery 

(3)  Metal  products,  including  heating  and 
air  conditioning  equipment 

(4)  Machine  tools 

(5)  Water  pipe 

(6)  Railroads 

(7)  Electrical  machinery 

(8)  Construction  and  farm  machinery 

(9)  Engines  and  turbines 

(10)  Household  appliances 

I  might  also  pyolnt  out  that  the  ten  general 
industries  summarized  above  actually  en- 
compass approximately  500  different  indus- 
tries. 

Ask  a  foundryman  what  he  does,  and  he 
might  say  that  he  melts  metal  and  pours  it 
into  a  mold  to  make  a  casting.  What  he  also 
might  say  Is  this — and  here  I  am  borrowing 
from  Bill  Watkins  of  Esco  Corporation: 

"I  am  feeding  and  clothing  and  sheltering 
the  people  of  the  world.  I  am  digging  the 
world's  coal,  drilling  its  oil.  I  am  building 
its  thousandths  of  miles  of  highways  and 
raUroads,  and  the  locomotives,  trucks  and 
automobiles  that  travel  over  them.  I  make 
the  airplanes  that  fly  through  the  air  and 
the  ships  that  ply  the  seven  seas.  I  make  the 
tools  with  which  man  accomplishes  his  work, 
and  I  must  sadly  admit  that  I  make  the 
implements  of  war  with  which  he  attempts 
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to  destroy  his  kind.  Products  of  my  foundry 
are  In  the  hospital  delivery  room  when  a 
man  Is  born,  in  his  home  and  at  his  work 
bench  while  he  lives,  and  in  the  mortuary 
when  he  dies.  Throughout  his  life,  I  have 
bettered  his  standard  of  living  to  a  point 
where  the  working  man  of  today  lives  In  a 
splendor  undreamed  of  by  the  kings  of  the 
middle  ages.  I  have  put  men  Into  orbit 
around  the  earth,  and  I  have  sent  men  safely 
to  the  moon  and  back." 

Examine  this  statement  and  you  will  find 
it  to  be  true.  Practically  every  development 
leading  to  man's  material  progress  has  found 
its  beginning  In  the  foundry. 

Let  me  update  BUI  Watkin's  statement  by 
adding  that  a  foundryman  might  also  say 
that  In  the  creation  of  my  product  I  recycle 
discarded  metal  Into  useful  goods.  Eighty- 
two  percent  (82%)  of  the  Ingredients  of  all 
ferrous  castings  Is  scrap  metal.  The  cast  iron 
engine  block  In  your  car  today  may  contain 
molecules  of  iron  that  were  present  in  a 
Civil  War  cannon,  a  steel  rail  tbat  bridged 
the  continent,  a  plow  that  broke  the  virgin 
sou  of  the  West,  or  a  Model  "T"  Ford.  Every 
time  a  ton  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  is  recycled 
through  a  foundry,  our  natural  resources  are 
preserved  by  1 V4  tons  of  Iron  ore,  one  ton  of 
coke  and  '^  ton  of  limestone.  In  the  non-f€r-> 
rous  metals,  we  find  that  45  7o  of  the  total 
amount  of  copper,  1.8  million  tons  per  year, 
is  recycled.  Similarly  with  lead— 38%;  with 
aluminum — 20%;  with  zinc — 20%. 

Despite  the  importance  of  the  foundry 
Industry  to  out  indtistrlal  economy,  we  are 
almost  tinknown  to  the  public.  It  Is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  any  mature  or  seml- 
matiu-e  adult  has  a  pretty  good  concept  of 
what  a  steel  mill  Is  or  what  an  automobile 
factory  Is  or  what  the  oil  Industry  Is,  and 
perhaps  could  even  oome  up  with  a  pretty 
fair  description  of  what  the  textile  Industry 
Is.  But  I'll  defy  you  to  find  very  many  people 
who  can  give  you  any  Idea  of  what  a  foundry 
is  unless  they  or  one  of  their  relatives  or 
the  next  door  neighbor  has  worked  in  one. 

How  has  all  this  come  about?  Possibly  be- 
cause we  are  an  Industry  of  small  owner  op- 
erators, technically  oriented  and  more  con- 
cerned with  our  customers'  Industries  than 
our  own.  This  Is  because  they,  our  customers, 
are  the  ones  who  sell  the  end  product  to  the 
consumer — the  public.  The  technical  orien- 
tation of  our  Indxistry  has  been  obvious  for 
years.  Call  a  meeting  on  a  technical  subject 
and  foundrymen  come  In  droves.  It's  stand- 
ing room  only.  Call  a  meeting  on  a  non- 
technical subject — be  It  labor,  management, 
sales,  or  even  Washington  activity — and  a 
"corporal's  guard"  will  respond. 

John  B.  Connally,  Honorable  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  had  this  to  say  about  the  busi- 
nessmen's role  In  government: 

"One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  busi- 
nessmen Is  that  they  don't  want  to  get  In- 
volved In  politics.  They'll  spend  15  hours  a 
day  in  their  business,  but  they  won't  spend 
10  minutes  a  week  on  the  thing  that  Is  most 
important  to  them — their  governmental  re- 
lations problem.  This  is  why  businessmen 
don't  have  the  wallop  they  have  had  In  the 
past. 

"Businessmen  ought  to  spend  more  time 
because  government  Is  more  Impwrtant  to 
them  than  any  other  decision  they'll  make  in 
the  whole  year.  Businessmen  ought  to  make 
up  their  minds  that  politics  Is  here  to  stay, 
that  it's  a  part  of  the  life  of  this  economy, 
and  they  should  be  prepared  to  deal  on  that 
plane  with  It." 

That's  why  we  are  here  today.  Now  let's 
look  at  areas  where  Washington  has  affected 
our  decisions  or  decision  making  In  the  past 
year. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  cre- 
ated just  14  months  ago  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  1970,  has  promulgated 
its  regulations.  These  regulations  must  be 
followed  in  substance  by  the  various  states 
this  year.  If  the  states  do  not  develop  ap- 
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proved  control  regulations,  the  Federal  EPA 
win  enforce  its  regulations.  In  one  way  or 
another,  we  will  be  confronted  with  stringent 
air  pollution  control  regulations.  The  Fed- 
eral regulations  arc  tough  enough — and 
weigh  particularly  heavily  on  the  small  Iron 
foundry — but  there  Is  nothing  in  these  regu- 
lations which  says  that  the  states  cannnot 
develop  more  stringent  regulations.  The  Fed- 
eral regulations  do  provide  that  the  states 
may  consider  the  social  and  economic  Impact 
of  emission  limitations — but  as  yet  there  has 
been  no  evidence  that  any  state  has  let  such 
consideration  sway  it  in  Its  deliberations.  In 
fact,  I  fear  that  some  states  are  vying  with 
one  another  to  see  which  can  be  the  most 
unrealistic. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  the  EPA  Is  conduct- 
ing micro-economic  studies  of  Industries 
which  will  be  severely  Impacted  by  air  pollu- 
tion control  regulations.  The  gray  Iron  foun- 
dry Industry  Is  one  of  these.  Walter  Hamil- 
ton will  touch  upon  these  studies  In  greater 
detail  tomorrow. 

Water  pollution  control  Is  still  up  In  the  air 
and  Is  contingent  upon  House  action  regard- 
ing the  water  legislation  recently  passed  by 
the  Senate.  The  Nixon  Administration  is 
fighting  this  bill — which  states  as  a  national 
goal  that  there  shall  be  no  discharge  of  pol- 
lutants In  our  waterways  by  1986.  EPA  Di- 
rector Ruckelshaus  has  called  such  a  goal 
"unattainable."  He  urges  instead  the  same 
approach  as  that  which  is  being  used  with 
air — the  process  of  setting  standards  and  en- 
forcing them.  Whichever  way  it  goes,  some 
foundries  will  be  severely  hurt  by  water  con- 
trol legislation. 

The  implementation  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  began  this  year. 
The  foundry  Industry  was  not  among  the  five 
worst  Industries  which  were  singled  out  as 
target  Industries  for  special  treatment  in  en- 
forcing the  Act  and  we  are  proud  of  our 
industry-wide  safety  and  health  program 
which  wUl  be  discussed  tomorrow.  Many  ex- 
perts have  estimated  that.  In  the  long  run, 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Law  will 
be  more  costly  to  the  foundry  Industry  than 
air  and  water  pollution  controls,  I,  for  one, 
believe  this  and.  If  unreasonably  enforced.  It 
could  bankrupt  many.  If  not  most,  of  today's 
foundries. 

However,  I  do  agree  with  Miles  Stephens, 
President  of  Ross-Meehan  Foundry,  that  the 
Issues  raised  by  the  OSHA  and  pollution  con- 
trol legislation  are  desirable,  as  the  foundry 
industry  must  provide  a  working  environ- 
ment that  will  attract  people.  It's  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  issues  that  worries  me. 

A  survey  by  Foundry  magazine  estimates 
that  foundries  will  spend  approximately  $1 
billion  In  1972  for  new  plant  and  equipment. 
There  Is  no  breakdown  of  these  expenditures 
by  particular  segment  but,  according  to  the 
Conference  Board  Record,  February,  1970: 
"The  primary  Iron  and  steel  Industry  has 
spent  and  anticipates  to  spend  more  than 
50%  of  total  capital  appropriations  for  pol- 
lution control."  What  percentage  of  these 
budgets  will  be  for  In-plant  environmental 
controls  and  safety  measures  Is  another  ques- 
tion which  remains  unanswered  but,  as  an 
example,  approximately  30%  of  Grede  Foun- 
dries' capital  expenditures  In  1972  and  1973 
will  be  for  this  purpose. 

Imports  and  Exports — Until  recent  years, 
imports  of  rough  castings  have  never  been 
a  major  problem  for  the  foundry  industry — 
except,  of  course,  to  those  firms  whose  spe- 
cialties were  involved.  The  bulk  of  Imported 
castings  are  In  the  form  of  components — 
power  drives,  machine  tools  and  automobiles. 

The  exact  number  and  weight  of  these 
castings  is  not  knovvn.  They  are  not  reported 
to  the  Tariff  Commission.  Available  data, 
however.  Indicates  that  the  extent  of  imports 
represents  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In 
Income  lost  by  foundries,  as  well  as  wages 
lost  for  domestic  foundry  workers.  Casting 
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Engineering  magazine,  drawing  upon  Com- 
merce Department  data,  reports  a  30% 
increase  between  1968  and  1970  In  the  value 
of  imported  goods  which  Involve  substantial 
use  of  castings. 

Exports  of  raw  materials,  such  as  coal 
and  scrap,  have  had  a  very  serious  effect  on 
our  Industry,  and  at  a  time  when  ecologists 
were  pressuring  power  plants  to  use  low  sul- 
phur coal,  the  foundry  Industry  found  its 
usual  coke  supply  being  diverted  to  power 
plants  or  being  exported  to  Japan.  Likewise 
with  scrap.  0»Uy  the  recession  of  1971  pre- 
vented serious  disorders  in  normal  supply 
and  demand  relationships  on  coke  and  scrap 
and.  if  the  economic  forecasters  are  right 
about  1972.  this  could  be  serious  and  will  re- 
quire Intense  Commerce  Department  policing. 

We  have  no  Intention  of  engaging  in  a  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  merits  of  free  trade 
vs  protectionism,  but  we  do  hope  the  recent 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  and  other  inter- 
national monetary  decisions  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  gain  a  fair  shake  in  world 
trade  so  tbat  durable  goods  can  once  again 
compete. 

Tax  Credit — One  of  the  most  encouraging 
pieces  of  legislation  passed  in  the  Congress 
In  1971  was  the  adoption  of  the  7%  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  Historically,  the  foundry 
Industry  will  find  economic  conditions  im- 
proving following  such  encouragements  to 
modernization  and  expansion.  We  are  basic 
to  growth  and  modernization.  We  precede  the 
cycle  because  of  what  we  produce.  If  tlic 
producers  of  industrial  and  other  basic  equip- 
ment find  a  market,  they  place  orders  for 
castings.  They  find  a  market  when  their  cus- 
tomers decide  to  expand  or  modernize.  There- 
fore, when  the  government  encourages  the 
modernization  of  Industry  in  its  tax  laws, 
castings  will  be  ordered. 

The  problem  Is  that  the  tax  credit  has  been 
a  political  football.  It  gets  kicked  back  and 
forth.  It  is  on-agaln,  off-again.  It  Is  termed 
a  hand-out  or  subsidy  to  business  when  it 
Is  really  a  creator  of  Jobs. 

Economic  life  today  Is  completely  unlike 
the  economic  structure  of  20,  30  or  40  years 
ago.  The  major  portion  of  spiralling  consumer 
prices  are  found  In  the  "service"  area  rather 
than  In  basic  Industries.  If  you  want  to  see 
inflation,  don't  look  at  the  prices  of  castings 
or  capital  equipment,  look  at  the  medical, 
legal,  governmental  and  other  "services"  in- 
dustries. Furthermore,  the  "services"  now 
dominate  our  GNP — not  capital  goods. 

There  Is  no  basis  for  the  philosophy  that 
curtailing  modernization  will  make  the  cost 
of  manufactured  products  go  down.  Prices 
will  only  go  down  when  costs  go  down.  Costs 
go  down  as  a  result  of  modern  management 
and  modern  machinery — not  obsolescence. 
Unless  labor  wants  to  cut  its  price — and  it 
doesn't — Industry  cannot  reduce  costs  except 
by  scrapping  obsolete  equipment  and  buying 
new  and  efficient  replacements. 

The  Investment  tax  credit — or  better  yet — 
a  sound  capital  recovery  tax  structure — 
must  become  a  permanent  part  of  our  gov- 
ernmental tax  philosophy.  This  will  elimi- 
nate the  tendency  to  revert  to  the  harmful 
cycle  of  Inadequate  capital  recovery  allow- 
ances and  a  shortage  of  funds  for  replace- 
ment of  an  aging  industrial  plant  facility. 

We  must,  during  our  visit  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  the  future  through  our  repre- 
sentatives, stress  the  relationship  between 
our  multi-billion  dollar  industry  and  a  sound 
capital  recovery  tax  structure. 

We  hear  much  about  the  possibility  of  a 
value  added  tax  in  the  future.  As  a  high  l.ibor 
content  industry  that  is  extremely  capital 
sensitive,  we  have  a  great  interest  in  this 
proposal. 

Wage  and  Price  Controls  came  down  upon 
us  In  1971.  Without  engaging  In  debate  over 
the  wisdom  or  nece.'^lty  of  such  controls,  the 
fact  remains  that  they  are  with  us.  In  the 
price  area,  we  were  deeply  hurt  duri;ig  the 
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90  day  freeze  because  of  lack  of  understand- 
ing by  OEP  of  pricing  practices  in  the  custom 
metal  components  Industries.  The  now  In- 
famous Circular  17  required  a  roll-back  of 
prices  on  reordered  castings.  Through  our  In- 
dustry representatives  explaining,  explaining 
and  explaining  formula  pricing.  Circular  17 
was  finally  superseded  by  some  sensible  regu- 
lations, and  that  particular  problem  Is  no 
longer  with  us. 

The  thought  persists,  though,  that  had  we 
been  more  experienced,  had  we  been  on  the 
Washington  scene,  constantly  acquainting 
ofScialdom  with  our  Industry,  Circular  17 
would  not  have  been  promulgated  In  the  first 
place.  Hopefully,  in  time,  we  will  reach  such 
a  level  of  competence. 

In  the  pay  area,  some  level  of  reason  seemed 
to  have  come  In  current  labor  negotiations  as 
a  result  of  the  controls,  but  now  we  see  the 
sorry  situation  In  which  Congress  has  bowed 
to  the  pressure  of  labor  unions  and  passed 
legislation  permitting  retroactive  pay.  Even 
worse.  It  has  tacked  on  a  provision  to  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  which  exempts 
pension  and  insurance  from  wage  standards 
established  by  the  Pay  Board.  Some  discretion 
was  left  to  the  President,  but  the  very  exist- 
ence of  this  piece  of  the  legislative  package 
may  well  touch  off  the  same  wild  ride  we  have 
seen  In  labor  negotiations  in  recent  years.  It 
could  easily  be  the  key  factor  in  causing  the 
destruction  of  the  entire  control  program. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  attempted  to  high- 
light some  of  the  key  issues  which  have  af- 
fected us  In  past  years,  and  will  affect  us  In 
years  to  come.  In  order  to  emphasize  why 
we  are  here  and  why  we  must  continue  to 
function  at  the  Washington  level.  In  most 
of  the  areas  dlscu=»sed,  such  as  EPA,  OSHA, 
and  pay  and  price  controls,  the  amount  of 
paper  work,  forms  to  be  filled,  orders,  regu- 
lations, standards.  counterorders  and 
amendments  Is  enough  to  suffocate  even  the 
largest  company  and  certainly  succeeds  In 
Increasing  costs.  The  average  foundry,  a  very 
small  business,  finds  it  well  nigh  impossible 
to  cope  with  them.  Yet  the  penalties,  fines. 
Imprisonment,  tax  exemption  disqualifica- 
tions, loss  of  government  contracts,  etc.,  ap- 
ply equally  whether  large  or  small.  If  we  are 
sincere  and  do  the  best  we  know  how  and 
still  find  ourselves  in  violation  of  a  code  or 
regulation  of  which  we  should  have  been 
aware  or  of  which  we  were  unable  to  obtain 
a  satisfactory  interpretation,  what  does  that 
do  to  the  small  foundry  except  to  help  put 
him  out  of  business?  As  Charles  Kettering 
said.  "You  can  be  sincere  and  still  be  stupid." 

Foundrymen  fear,  as  I  guess  do  most  ra- 
tional f)eople.  the  problems  and  dangers  in- 
herent In  Federal  Bureaucracy.  It  is  frighten- 
ing to  realize  that  Interpretations  of  techni- 
cal operating  standards  or  wage-price  inter- 
relationships can  be  left  in  Bvireaucratlc 
hand£.  well  intentloned  as  they  may  be.  that 
may  well  put  one  out  of  business.  As  George 
Washington  said.  "Government  is  not  rea- 
son, it  is  not  eloquence — it  Is  force!  Like 
fire.  It  Is  a  dangerous  servant  and  a  fear- 
ful master:  never  for  a  moment  should  It  be 
left  to  Irresponsible  action." 

An  example,  which  may  be  a  bit  self-serv- 
ing, occurred  recently  to  one  of  NFA's  mem- 
bers who  Is  In  the  room  today.  He  had 
reached  tentative  agreement  on  a  contract 
settlement  with  his  union.  Based  on  reports 
and  Intepretatlons  he  had  read  In  the  NPA 
Governmental  Affairs  Newsletter,  he  thought 
that  the  terms  were  within  the  Pay  Board 
Standards  but.  because  of  possible  penalties, 
he  wanted  to  obtain  verification  from  IRS. 
First  he  spoke  with  his  local  office.  They  did 
not  know  the  answer  and  suggested  he  con- 
tact the  Detroit  office.  He  went  to  Detroit 
and  posed  his  question.  The  IRS  agent  could 
not  give  him  an  answer.  The  member  then 
pulled  out  the  National  Foundry  Associa- 
tion Governmental  Affairs  Newsletter  and 
went  over  the  rulings  and  Interpretations. 
The  IRS  man  was  astounded  at  what  he 
saw  and  said  he  wished  that  his  office  ob- 
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talned  such  a  service  from  Washington.  To 
top  It  all  off,  he  asked  if  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  him,  an  IRS  representative,  to  sub- 
scribe to  NFA's  Governmental  Affairs  News- 
letter. This  would  be  hiunorous  if  it  were  not 
so  tragic  In  its  impact. 

Eugene  PulUam,  a  newspaper  publisher, 
wrote: 

"The  most  serious  threat  to  freedom  in 
America  today — including  freedom  of  the 
press,  comes  from  a  federal  bureaucracy 
which  seems  determined  to  gain  control  over 
every  facet  of  American  life. 

"This  Is  not  a  partisan  Issue.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  are  now  three  great  parties  in 
America — the  Democratic  party,  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  the  Federal  Bureaucracy.  Of 
the  three,  the  Federal  Bureaucracy  Is  the 
strongest  and  the  most  powerful  because  it 
is  the  best  organized  and  Is  protected  from 
political  reprisal  by  civil  service." 

Fellow  foundrymen,  we  must  work  with 
this  Federal  Bureaucracy  and  with  our  legis- 
lators who  are  the  ones  who  stimulate  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Bureaucracts.  It  will  be 
hard  work — leg  work,  contacts,  effective  edu- 
cational effort,  and  incolvement  in  politics 
here  and  at  home.  We  must  tell  our  story — 
we  must  listen.  We  must  respond  to  the  en- 
vironmental influences  of  the  day  and  make 
our  foundries  a  great  place  to  work.  The  solu- 
tion of  these  social  changes  as  demanded  by 
our  increasingly  affluent  society  Is  not  easy 
and  not  Inexpensive.  But  society  and  our  em- 
ployees have  a  right  to  expect  healthy  and 
congenial  places  to  live  and  work. 

If  we  do  our  part.  I  am  sure  we  can  work 
effectively  with  legislators.  Bureaucrats,  and 
all  those  who  are  striving  for  a  better  and 
more  productive  America.  Let  us  use  these 
three  days  in  Washington  as  a  starting  point. 


January  18,  1972 

Don't  become  a  news  Item  on  our  obituary 
page.  Don't  turn  your  Ignition  key  Into  a 
passp>ort  to  the  cemetery.  Don't  drink  and 
drive. 


THE  ENVIRONMENT  AND  POLITICS 


COFFEE  IS  NO  CURE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  statis- 
tics show  that  highway  fatalities  zoom 
at  hohda%'  periods,  and  that  drivers  un- 
der the  influence  of  alcohol  are  major 
contributors  to  accidents  and  fatalities 
in  such  periods. 

The  West  Proviso  Herald  carried  a  veiy 
timely  and  succinct  editorial  in  its  De- 
cember 29th  issue  which  f?ave  a  sound 
warning  to  potential  drunk  drivers  of  the 
New  Years  Eve  holiday. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Coffee  Is  No  Cure 

We're  constantly  bombarded  with  public 
service  messages  on  television  and  radio 
about  not  drinking  and  driving  but  every 
year  at  this  time  the  National  Safety  Council 
Issues  a  score-card  listing  the  accidental 
deaths  on  our  highways. 

The  big  campaign  last  year  revolved  around 
the  slogan  "drunk  drivers  go  to  jail."  In 
some  cases,  jail  would  be  better  than  where 
some  drunk  drivers  end  up. 

The  New  Year's  Day  weekend  Is  filled  with 
parties,  from  the  trek  to  the  neighbor's  home 
for  a  good  luck  wish  to  the  gala  full-dress 
affairs  at  downtown  hotels.  The  pause  that 
refreshes  at  these  is  not  Pepsi.  And  then 
you're  faced  with  the  drive  home. 

Drunk  drivers  not  only  face  a  threat  of 
jail,  they  face  the  loss  of  their  driving  privi- 
leges if  convicted.  And  If  they  aren't  Involved 
In  an  accident  themselves,  they  could  be  the 
cause  of  one  Involving  other  vehicles. 

Don't  trust  a  cup  of  coffee  as  a  sobering 
agent.  Coffee  won't  replace  time.  It  takes  time 
for  the  alcohol  to  be  absorbed  into  the  system. 
Only  then  is  reaction  time  back  to  normal. 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF     INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pollu- 
tion control  involves  more  than  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  It  involves  a  comprehen- 
sive change  in  life  styles,  a  change  that 
we  in  the  Congress  must  work  to  imple- 
ment. 

Anthony  Lewis  commented  on  the 
needed  "revolution  of  attitudes"  in  the 
January  17,  1972,  New  York  Times.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  his  column, 
which  follows: 

Life  and  Politics 
at  home  and  abroad 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

London,  January  16. — Anyone  who  reflects 
these  days  on  the  relationship  of  man  and 
earth  must  eventually  find  himself  operating 
at  two  levels  of  awareness. 

He  worries  about  his  house  and  his  car,  his 
income  and  his  possessions  In  the  usual  way. 
He  gets  angry  at  politicians  when  the  power 
fails  and  his  air-conditioner  stops.  He  hopes 
his  union  will  get  that  wage  increase,  or 
the  company  whose  stock  he  owns  will  sell 
more  of  its  new  gadgets. 

But  all  the  time  he  knows  that  the  prem- 
ises of  that  life  are  false,  that  before  long 
It  must  give  way.  For  even  a  little  serious 
thought  win  have  made  him  aware  that  all 
the  "progress"  and  "growth"  of  modern  eco- 
nomic life  ore  based  on  the  plundering  of  a 
finite  environment.  And  the  thin  crust  of 
earth  and  air  and  water  that  sustains  us  is 
near  its  limits. 

A  coincidence  of  events  last  week  showed 
how  our  political  life  deals  with  the  un- 
pleasant reality  of  environmental  crisis  In 
the  same  way.  by  operating  In  sepiri*';  com- 
partments. 

In  London,  33  distinguished  sclentisla  sup- 
ported a  "Blueprint  for  Survival"  to  a  cold 
ecological  catastrophe  in  our  children's  life- 
times If  not  ours.  Instead  of  industralliza- 
tion  and  growth.  It  said,  we  must  move  to- 
ward a  "stable  society"  with  limits  on  popu- 
lation and  the  use  of  everything  we  do  in 
terms  of  effects  on  the  environment. 

In  the  same  week  it  became  known  that 
the  Stockholm  Conference  on  the  Environ- 
ment, long  planned  for  next  June  as  the 
first  great  worldwide  event  of  Its  kind,  was 
in  danger  of  foundering  on  a  diplomatic 
issue.  At  the  Insistence  of  West  Germany 
and  Its  allies.  East  Germany  was  being  ex- 
cluded— and  the  Soviet  bloc  therefore  threat- 
ening to  stay  away.  And  this  exclusion  de- 
spite the  fact  that  East  Germany  is  a  major 
Industrial  power  and  is  likely  to  be  a  United 
Nations  member  by  the  time  of  the  confer- 
ence. 

"Diplomacy  against  biology,"  one  scientist 
said — "It  is  absurd."  He  might  better  have 
said:  Politics  against  life. 

Politicians  are  like  the  rest  of  us  enlarged. 
They  underestimate,  or  perhaps  they  hide 
from,  the  gravity  of  the  ecological  crisis  and 
the  speed  with  which  it  Is  coming.  TTiey 
tinker  with  this  pollution  or  that,  they  pass 
a  useful  law,  but  they  do  not  face  the  essen- 
tial truth  that  a  revolution  of  attitudes  is 
needed. 

The  Ecologlst,  a  British  magazine,  pub- 
lished the  "Blueprint  for  Survival."  First  It 
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set  out  the  reasons  for  urgency.  For  example, 
resources  are  running  out  under  the  pres- 
sures of  exponential  growth:  Ecological  de- 
mand will  multiply  by  a  factor  of  32  over 
the  next  66  years  at  present  growth  rates. 
Can  anyone  imagine  the  earth  meeting  such 
a  requirement?  Even  if  we  stop  population 
growth  completely  In  developed  countries  In 
thirty  years,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  In 
seventy,  world  population  will  stabilize  at 
moire  than  four  times  present  numbers.  One 
may  argue  over  this  figure  or  that,  but  It  Is 
Impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  a 
crisis  is  coming. 

The  Blueprint  proposed  an  Integrated  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  crisis.  It  rested  on  a  call 
for  abandoiunent  of  some  basic  human  ideas: 
the  Instinct  for  fertility,  the  warship  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  the  tendency  of  our  culture 
to  become  more  Industrialized,  urbanized, 
centralized. 

Those  are  demands  for  the  most  immense 
changes  in  human  attitudes.  Consider  the 
matter  of  "growth"  alone:  How  easy  Is  It  to 
imagine  politicians  giving  up  their  promises 
of  faster  growth  and  higher  Incomes  and 
heavier  Investment,  and  instead  promising 
work  for  all  at  lower  levels  of  income  and 
productivity  and  Investment  and  resource- 
use?  But  that  Is  a  minimum  part  of  the 
necessary  future. 

Barry  Commoner.  In  his  new  book,  "The 
Closing  Circle,"  puts  It  honestly  and  In  mov- 
ing words: 

"The  world  is  being  carried  to  the  brink 
of  ecological  disaster  not  by  a  singular  fault, 
which  some  clever  scheme  can  correct,  but 
by  the  phalanx  of  powerful  economic,  politi- 
cal and  social  forces  that  constitute  the 
march  of  history.  Anyone  who  proposes  to 
cure  the  environmental  crisis  undertakes 
thereby   to   change   the   course   of   history." 

What  makes  "The  Closing  Circle"  such  an 
impressive  book  Is  that  Commoner  rejects 
pessimism.  He  does  so  not  by  fleeing  from 
reality,  or  by  responding  to  facts  with  des- 
pair, but  by  thinking  In  hard  terms  of  what 
has  to  be  done.  He  says  calmly  and  quietly, 
for  example,  that  over  the  next  generation 
the  United  States  must  spend  more  than 
$40  billion  annually  on  ecological  reconstruc- 
tion. That  would  mean  almost  all  of  our 
capital  Investment. 

Can  It  conceivably  be  done?  If  we  begin 
to  think  about  It,  begin  to  read  the  news- 
paper stories  and  the  blue-prints  and  the 
books,  a  sated  and  weary  society  might  even 
welcome  the  challenge.  Commoner  would 
say  that  America,  richest  and  also  most  in- 
ventive of  countries,  offers  the  world  Its  best 
hope.  The  first  step  Is  for  politicians  to  take 
tlie  Issue  seriously:  the  whole  problem,  the 
philosophical  challenge.  Who  will  begin? 


FORD  URGES  FUNDS  FOR  MASS 
TRANSIT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  of  January  7,  1972,  carried  a 
news  item  reporting  on  the  proposal  by 
Henry  Ford  II  that  a  portion  of  the  Fed- 
eral highway  trust  fund  be  utilized  to  as- 
sist mass  transit  facilities. 

In  making  this  proposal  on  behalf  of 
mass  transit,  the  chairman  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  has  once  again  demonstrated 
that  he  is  a  man  of  great  vision  who  gives 
his  support  to  innovative  programs  in  the 
broad  public  interest. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  be  aware  of 
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Mr.  Ford's  comments,  I  insert  the  text  of 
the  New  York  Times  news  item  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Ford  Urges  Funds  for  Mass  Transit — Pbo- 

poses  Diversion  of  U.S.  Freeway  System 

Money 

(By  Jerry  M.  Flint) 

Flat  Rock,  Mich.,  January  6. — Henry 
Ford  2d  recommended  today  that  some  of  the 
Federal  highway  trust  fund,  used  to  build 
the  nation's  freeway  system,  be  diverted  to- 
W£wd  mass  transit. 

This  is  the  first  major  defection  from  the 
ranks  of  the  auto  establishment.  Including 
the  auto  clubs  and  road  builders,  over  the 
fund.  This  fund,  which  takes  an  $5-billion 
to  $6-billlon  a  year,  comes  largely  from  a  4- 
cent-a-gallon  tax  on  gasoline. 

Persons  favoring  mass  transit  often  propose 
tapping  this  fund  for  mass  transit — making 
car  owners  pay  for  subways  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Ford,  chairman  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  in  a  news  conference  at  a  new  Ford 
plant  here,  did  not  propose  any  exact  per- 
centage for  mass  transit. 

But  he  said  that  a  start  should  be  made, 
spending  some  of  the  money  for  study,  re- 
search and  development  of  mass  transit  and 
even  experimentation  such  as  "building  one 
system." 

Persons  opposing  the  building  of  roads  and 
automobiles  have  generally  sought  to  tap  the 
fund  because  the  money  was  available  with- 
out new  taxation  and  because  the  use  of  the 
money  for  mass  transit,  they  believe,  would 
slow  the  self-feeding  growth  of  freeway  and 
automobile  travel. 

The  first  diversions  should  be  on  a  small 
scale.  Mr.  Ford  said,  because  transit  sys- 
tems "have  to  be  viable"  and  "can't  cost  the 
public  a  fortune." 

Mr.  Ford  and  Lee  A.  lacocca.  the  Ford 
president,  also  said  at  their  news  conference: 

Government-ordered  improvements  In  au- 
tomobiles for  safety,  emission  control  and 
damage  ability  would  add  an  average  of  $750 
to  the  price  of  a  car  between  now  and  1976. 

Car  buyers  may  never  recover  the  added 
cost  of  $100  or  more  a  car  to  improve  bump- 
ers because  the  promised  insurance  company 
premium  reductions  will  be  much  less  than 
expected  by  consumers. 

The  latest  reduction  in  the  price  of  steel' 
will  save  car  buyers  $4  or  so  a  car,  but  this 
will  likely  be  more  for  other  car  manufac- 
turers because  Ford  makes  half  of  Its  own 
steel. 

Mr.  Ford  also  estimated  that  the  new 
economic  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  mean  300.000  to  500,000  added 
automobile  sales  this  year.  But  he  also  said 
this  would  not  mean  many  more  new  jobs 
at  Ford  because  the  company  had  plenty 
of  production  capacity  and  could  build  extra 
cars  with  overtime  rather  than  major  addi- 
tions to  the  work  force. 

Mr.  lacocca,  who  earlier  had  said  the  Gov- 
ernment-ordered rollback  of  1972  car  price 
increases  would  cost  Ford  $130-mllllon  in  the 
last  three  months  of  the  year,  also  said  that 
the  added  volume  resulting  from  Govern- 
ment economic  policies  would  go  far  In  help- 
ing to  make  up  for  the  lost  profits.  Such 
added  volume  "goes  a  long  way  in  our  busi- 
ness,'" the  company  president  said. 

The  executives  spoke  at  a  press  showing 
of  a  new  foundry  here.  20  miles  southwest 
of  Detroit.  The  foundry  makes  engine  blocks 
and  other  components  and  cost  Ford  more 
than  $200-milllon. 

It  replaces  a  50-year-old  foundry  In  Dear- 
born, and  has  15  to  20  per  cent  more  ca- 
pacity yet  will  employ  500  fewer  employes. 
Mr.  Ford  said  that  $24-mllllon  had  heen 
spent  on  pollution  control  for  the  plant  ""to 
make  it  the  cleanest  and  most  efficient  pro- 
ducer of  castings  that  modern  technology 
can  offer."  Foundries  are  commonly  among 
the  leading  air  polluters. 
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DOMENIC  COLAROOSA  HONORED  AT 
TESTIMONIAL  DINNER  IN  PITTS- 
BURGH 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  my  good  friends,  and  one  of  the  most 
energetic  workers  on  behalf  of  veterans 
everywhere  is  being  feted  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  in  Pittsburgh  this  weekend. 

Domenic  Colaroosa  is  a  man  known  to 
thousands  of  Pennsylvanians  who  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

Last  year,  Dom  was  elected  commander 
of  the  Pennsylvania's  Disabled  American 
■Veteran's  organization.  It  was  small  tri- 
bute indeed  for  the  hundreds  of  hours 
this  man  has  contributed  to  the  cause  of 
ex-servicemen  injured  while  serving  their 
country. 

On  Saturday,  January  22,  Dom's 
friends  in  the  DAV,  and  those  not  part 
of  the  group,  will  gather  to  honor  him 
for  his  tireless  efforts. 

The  acclaim  can  be  none  too  large  for 
this  selfless  man  whose  days  and  nights 
are  never  too  full  to  help  one  of  his  com- 
rades. 

I  would  like  to  enclose  a  copy  of  Dom's 
glowing  biography,  prepared  by  the 
DAV,  to  show  my  colleagues  the  caliber 
of  the  man  being  honored  in  Pitts- 
burgh this  weekend  and  I  would  like  to 
add  my  best  wishes  and  congratulations 
to  the  hundreds  he  soon  will  be  receiving. 

The  testimonial  follows : 
Domenic  T.  Colarosa  Was  Elected  Depart- 
ment  OF    Pennsylvania    Commander    for 

THE  Disabled  American  Veterans  at  Their 

41st  Convention  in  Harrisburg.  Pa..  July 

1971 

Domenic  T.  Colarosa,  is  now  the  new 
leader  for  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
and  will  represent  them  at  all  local,  State  and 
National  functions.  He  has  held  every  posi- 
tion possible  in  this  great  organization. 
Domenic  Is  a  man  of  trust  and  is  respected 
by  all  who  come  In  contact  with  him.  His 
character  is  of  the  highest  calibre;  he  is 
honest  and  sincere  in  his  undertakings;  he  is 
an  able  and  dependable  individual  who  rec- 
ognizes the  great  Importance  of  our  veterans 
organizations  functioning  efficiently  and  for 
the  welfare  of  the  veteran.  His  excellent 
understanding  of  human  problems  and  his 
education  qualify  him  to  perform  excep- 
tionally well  In  any  position  requiring  Judg- 
ment and  knowledge  of  business,  finance, 
commerce  and  economics. 

His  background  consists  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  Degree  in  Accounting,  School  of 
Business  Administration,  Duquesne  Univer- 
sity; 1948  Master  of  Science  Degree  in  Man- 
agement, School  of  Business  Administration. 
University  of  Pittsburgh:  1949.  His  Master 
thesis  was  wn-ltten  in  1949.  and  the  subject 
was  "Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  It 
effects,  Railway,  Motor,  Air,  Water  and  Pipe- 
line Transportation".  He  also  studied  En- 
gineering and  did  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  toward  a  (PHD) 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree.  His  education 
was  furthered  by  specialized  courses  in  his 
field. 

He  is  a  combat  veteran  of  World  War  II. 
having  served  In  the  Air  Corps  as  a  Master 
Sergeant  in  the  Department  of  Engineering 
and  Operations  connected  with  B-17  nying 
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Portresses  and  B-24  Liberator  Bombers.  His 
service  connected  Injuries  qualify  him  to 
membership  In  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans and  he  has  been  very  active  In  aiding 
and  assisting  other  disabled  veterans  and 
families,  and  furthermore  Is  an  excel- 
lent leader.  He  is  a  Life  Member  of  this 
organization. 

At  present  he  Is  employed  by  the  Common, 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  as  the  Coordinator 
for  the  Stale  Treasury  Department.  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  in  charge  of  all  cases  that 
involve  forgeries  and  stolen  checks.  He  works 
with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Secret  Service.  Postal  Inspectors  and  all 
Minor  Municipality  Law  Enforcing  Agencies. 
The  Investigators  under  his  Jurisdiction  have 
the  right  to  walk  In  on  all  cases  that  In- 
volve fraud  and  embezzlements.  This  bureau 
has  a  high  record  of  success  In  all  such 
cases. 

Formerly  he  was  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Disbursements  for  the  Common- 
wealth having  complete  charge  of  the  dis- 
bursing of  millions  of  dollars,  personnel, 
training  and  allocation  of  work. 

He  also  worked  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  as  a  Director  for  the  United  States 
Government.  It  was  his  duty  to  represent  the 
Government  and  sit  in  on  all  meetings  of 
Major  Corporations  such  as  Gulf  Oil  Corp, 
U.S.  Steel,  Jones  &  Laughlin,  Koppers,  Amer- 
ican Aluminum  Corp.  of  America  and  others. 

The  organizations  that  he  belongs  to  are 
numerous.  He  is  a  member  of  Alpha  Phi 
Delta  Fraternity,  Pittsburgh  Alumni  Club, 
President  of  the  Duquesne  University  Alumni 
Federa'ion.  Air  Force  Association,  Catholic 
University  Club,  American  Legion,  American 
Amvcts,  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
National  Trustee  and  member  of  the  Italia 
Nuova  Club  112  of  the  Order  Sons  of  Colum- 
bus of  America,  Pennsylvania  Veterans  Com- 
mission, Governor's  Advisory  Board,  Regular 
Democratic  Party  and  Pennsylvania  State 
Finance  Comm.  Vice  President  of  the  Joint 
War  Veterans  Council  of  Penna.  Membership 
2,000.000. 

Dom  built  his  beautiful  home  In  Brown 
Manor,  Scott  Township,  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Laura  Marchettl  whom  he  met  at 
Duquesne  University  while  a  student  there. 
He  has  three  lovely  children:  Don,  16;  De- 
anna,  13,  and  Dean.  8.  Don  Is  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Ersilia  Colombo,  member  of  the  Bloomfield 
Ladles  28,  and  deceased  Mr.  Nicola  Colombo 
of  DePlneto  29. 

For  his  recognition  for  all  his  meritorious 
service  to  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
his  fellow  comrades  are  going  to  have  a 
Testimonial  Banquet  in  his  honor  January 
22nd.  1972,  at  the  Redwood  Motor  Inn, 
BanksvUIe  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Penna.  15222, 
Saturday  at  6  o'clock  P.M.  The  National 
Commander.  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Of- 
ficials of  GoT?ernment.  Officers  of  other  Vet- 
erans Organizations,  Ladles  Auxiliaries  and 
many  other  dignitaries  from  across  the 
United  States,  will  be  present. 

Dom  has  received  many  honors  in  his  life 
time  and  is  moetly  recognized  for  his  public 
spe.aking  and  his  poetry.  He  has  spearheaded 
many  successful  campaigns  for  local,  state 
and  national  candidates. 

The  work  that  Dom  loves  best  is  being 
with  his  fellow  comrades  every  chance  he 
has.  His  work  takes  him  to  all  parts  of  the 
state  and  country  and  likes  to  be  referred 
to  as  a  Goodwill  ambassador  and  always 
projects  the  good  image  of  the  veterans 
wherever  he  goes.  He  has  been  the  Treasurer 
of  the  organization  for  years  and  at  present 
is  also  an  Executive  Director  of  the  Tnist 
Fund  Corporation  and  a  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  It  is  very  pos-sible  that  Dom  will 
be  in  the  National  picture  in  the  near  future 
in  a  pKJsitlcn  to  further  the  aims  and  legis- 
lation for  veterans. 
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CONTINUING  MIDEAST  CRISIS 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr,  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday,  November  21,  I  had 
the  honor  and  pleasure  of  addressing 
more  than  50  leaders  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New 
York  at  a  breakfast  at  the  Piccadilly 
Hotel  honoring  Chief  Assistant  District 
Attorney  Elliott  Golden,  of  Brooklyn,  a 
past  grand  chancellor  of  the  Pythian 
Fraternal  Order. 

The  gathering  was  a  kickoff  breakfast 
for  the  Pythian  Israel  bond  drive. 

Among  those  present  were  Grand 
Chancellor  Seymour  Piken;  Supreme 
Representative  Alexander  C.  Mailer; 
Past  Grand  Chancellor  Dr.  Morris  Smol- 
ler:  Grand  Master  at  Arms  Dr.  Henry  A. 
Trow;  Grand  Irmer  Guard  Harry  Good- 
win, and  Grand  Outer  Guard  Edward 
Birnbaum, 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  honor  my  friend 
Elliott  Golden.  The  Knights  of  Pythias  is 
one  of  America's  outstanding  fraternal 
oiders,  devoted  to  brotherhood — and  to 
the  principles  of  friendship,  charity,  and 
benevolence.  This  is  their  credo  and  they 
are  doing  a  good  job  in  the  communi- 
ties throughout  the  State  of  New  York 
and  indeed  in  the  Nation, 

The  Pythian  Order's  programs  include 
antidrug  educational  campaigns  in  the 
schools  and  the  community,  the  distri- 
bution of  more  than  25  $800  scholar- 
ships to  worthy  students  to  any  college  in 
the  country :  incentive  awards  programs 
in  the  schools  for  outstanding  students  in 
the  arts  and  sciences ;  poster  contests  on 
antinarcotics  addiction;  highway  safety 
contests:  public  speaking  and  other  con- 
tests to  direct  students  into  righteous 
paths  so  they  may  become  better  Ameri- 
cans of  tomorrow. 

Tlie  Pythian  drive  to  aid  Israel  is  part 
of  the  order's  program  of  altruism.  I, 
therefore,  include  for  the  Record  my 
statement  to  this  dedicated  group  of 
fraternal  Americans: 

Kickoff  Breakfast  of  the  Israei.  Bond 
Drive  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias 

I  thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  be  with 
you  this  morning  at  the  klck-ofT  breakfast  of 
the  Israel  Bond  Drive  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  this  morn- 
ing to  honor  my  friend,  EHllott  Golden,  the 
Former  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias. 

I  have  risen  on  many  occasions  expressing 
my  concern  over  the  increasing  gap  in  fire 
power  between  Egypt  and  Israel.  This  Is  a 
gap  that  is  pushing  the  world  headlong  into 
a  cataclysmic  eruption  In  the  Middle  East. 
This  is  a  gap  that  was  even  further  evidenced 
this  recently  when  the  Department  of  State 
announced  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  shipped 
more  warplanes  to  Egypt — planes  that  are 
equipped  to  Are  sophisticated  air-to-surface 
missiles. 

Even  though  they  were  out-gunned  in 
previous  years,  Israel  could — and  did — defeat 
aggression  by  pre-emptive  strikes  as  they 
did  so  brilliantly  in  the  1967  Six  Day  War. 

But  the  Israeli  situation  has  deteriorated 
rapidly. 


The  Increase  In  size  and  effectiveness  of 
Egyptian  weaponry  including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  numbers  of  the  best  fighter  plane  In 
the  world  far  outweighs  the  admitted  higher 
morale  and  superior  training  of  the  Israeli 
defenders. 

The  elements  of  surprise  and  advantage 
Inherent  In  a  pre-emptive  strike  have  been 
minlmlssed  by  the  Incorporation  Into  the 
Egyptian  defense  system  of  sophisticated 
warning  and  detection  equipment. 

Given  the  distances  Involved  and  the  mod- 
ern weapons  now  available,  military  leaders 
I  have  talked  to  feel  It  would  be  Impossible  to 
conclude  that  a  sudden  attack  by  the  Arabs 
could  be  successfully  resisted.  In  short, 
Israel  Is  now  in  a  military  position  where  In 
a  head  to  head  confrontation  there  Is  seri- 
ous doubt  that  they  could  win. 

Given  this  situation  the  Issues  are  quite 
clear. 

The  American  government  Is  of  course 
committed  to  pursuing  an  active  diplomatic 
policy  of  negotiation  between  all  sides  in  the 
continuing  Mideast  crises. 

This  is  as  it  should  be. 

But  we  should  not  be  put  in  the  position 
of  negotiating  from  a  position  of  weakness — ■ 
nor  should  Israel. 

The  United  States  government  has  through 
the  years  given  Israel  a  guarantee  of  security, 
from  the  personal  guarantee  of  President 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  through  the  words  and 
actions  of  each  succeeding  president.  That 
Is  why  I  cannot  endorse  the  present  "carrot 
and  stick"  policy  oTThls  administration  as 
far  as  the  Jets  for  Israel  question  goes.  The 
administration  position  Is  that  there  now 
exists  a  balance  of  power  in  the  Middle  East, 
the  reasoning  being  that  Israeli  "esprit"  and 
training  make  up  for  the  numerical  differ- 
ence In  Arab  equipment.  In  effect,  our  gov- 
ernment Is  saying  we  are  willing  to  gamble 
by  trading  the  lives  of  Israeli  soldiers  for 
Russian  planes,  missiles  and  tanks.  I  for  one 
can  understand  the  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
Israeli  leaders  to  sacrifice  young  lives  in 
order  to  overcome  the  enemy's  numerical 
superiority  In  combat  divisions  and  destruc- 
tive weapons. 

It  Is  now  recognized  by  Just  about  everyone 
that  there  has  been  an  accelerated  Russian 
military  buildup  In  Egypt  with  some  of  the 
most  advanced  weapons  In  the  Soviet  arsenal. 
This  Is  In  addition  to  20.000  military  person- 
nel Including  combat  pilots  expert  In  han- 
dling the  MIG-23.  Russia's  super  fighter 
plane.  This  means  that  not  only  is  the  Israeli 
Air  Force  outnumbered  five  to  one,  but  In 
any  future  conflict  It  would  be  pitted  against 
perhaps  the  worlds  best  fighter  plane. 

I  am  convinced  that  Egypt's  leaders  should 
know,  Soviet  leaders  should  know.  Indeed, 
the  leaders  of  the  entire  Arab  world  should 
know  that  we  do  not  Intend  to  allow  the 
defensive  and  deterrent  capabilities  of  Israel 
to  be  weakened  or  overpowered  by  a  con- 
tinued massive  Soviet  infusion  of  military 
hardware  under  the  new  USSR-UAR  arms 
agreement. 

These  leaders  should  also  know  that  we 
do  not  Intend  to  abandon  Israel  by  default; 
that  this  country  will  maintain  Israel's  de- 
terrent strength  even  while  we  negotiate; 
that  the  American  government  and  the 
American  people  are  committed  to  this  course 
of  action;  and,  to  assume  anything  less  would 
be  a  fatal  miscalculation  on  their  part. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  the  goals  of  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  we  must  demonstrate  to 
the  Arabs  and  the  Soviet  Union  the  danger 
of  armed  aggression  and  the  futility  of  hop- 
ing to  overwhelm  Israel  by  brute  force. 

We  must  demonstrate  to  them  that  the 
necessary  course — the  Inevitable  course — is  a 
negotiated  settlement  recognizing  the  rights 
of  Israel.  And  the  way  to  do  this  is  to  make 
It  clear  beyond  doubt  that  there  can  be  no 
quick  military  victory  over  Israel,  that  any 
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such  action  would  be  met  with  not  only  the 
same  fury  and  the  same  resolve  as  In  1967, 
but  with  the  military  muscle  needed  to  guar- 
antee a  mortal  blow  to  the  aggressor. 

That  Is  why  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for 
the  Congress  to  make  clear  to  the  world  In  no 
uncertain  terms  this  country's  support  for 
maintaining  a  balance  of  firepower  in  the 
Middle  East  and  an  unequivocal  commitment 
to  not  only  the  spirit  but  the  letter  of  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolution  242  of  November, 
1967. 

That  Is  why  I  have  sponsored  resolutions 
to  sustain  the  United  States'  support  of  this 
doctrine  since  1967  when  I  first  Introduced 
such  a  proposal.  In  1968  I  visited  Israel  and 
studied  the  military  conflgriratlon  develop- 
ing there.  And  while  I  marvelled  at  the  bril- 
liant success  of  the  Six  Day  War,  I  also  took 
into  account  the  staggering  losses  that  Israel 
sustained  in  order  to  achieve  that  victory. 
The  losses  of  first  line  combat  troops  on  the 
Golan  Heights  were  astronomical  for  a  coun- 
try of  her  size.  Yet  they  now  face  a  better 
equipped  foe  with  no  hope  of  the  stunning 
surprise  that  contributed  to  their  '67  sweep. 
This  leads  me  to  conclude  that  they  could  in 
no  way  repeat  such  a  victory  In  the  future 
without  help  from  their  American  allies. 
That  Is  why  In  each  succeeding  year  I  have 
restated  my  desire  for  U.S.  support  of  the 
right  of  the  Israeli  nation  to  exist  free  from 
the  depredations  of  those  whose  goal  It  Is  to 
bury  these  heroic  people. 

That  Is  why  I  support  the  resolution  of 
Speaker  Carl  Albert,  Minority  Leader  Gerald 
Ford,  and  Congressman  Emanuel  Celler 
which  calls  for; 

(1)  The  sale  to  Israel  of  P-4  Phantom 
fighters  and  the  necessary  support  equip- 
ment and  assistance. 

(2)  The  opposition  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  any  atrtemtpe  to  alter 
the  meaning  and  effect  of  Security  Council 
Resolution  242  of  November  22,  1967,  and, 

(3)  A  reaffirmation  of  the  necessity  of  se- 
cure and  defensible  borders  to  maintain  the 
peace. 

The  longer  the  United  States  delays  in 
sending  the  Jets  to  Israel,  the  more  reassured 
the  Bussiarifl  are  that  they  can  continue  to 
move  a  mountain  of  missiles,  planes,  equip- 
ment and  men  Into  Egypt  and  Syria.  Our 
reluctance  to  help  Israel  In  this  hour  of 
peril  Is  convincing  the  Russian  and  Arab 
governments  that  they  can  push  us  to  the 
wall  without  fear  of  forcing  a  firm  stand. 
This  reluctance  Is  not  In  the  Interests  of 
peace  In  the  Middle  East.  It  can  only  foment 
aggression  that  threatens  to  demolish  Israel 
and  United  States  Interests  not  only  in  the 
Middle  East,  but  the  world  as  well. 

We  must  show  that  we  can  be  firm. 

We  must  let  Israel  have  the  arms  It  needs. 

We  must  make  this  small  Investment  for 
the  great  return  of  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 


PALESTINIAN  REFUGEES 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  most  of  the  world  is  searching 
for  ways  to  bring  peace  to  the  Middle 
East  and  ease  tensions  there,  it  is  most 
unfortimate  that  the  United  Nations 
fiscal  crisis  might  lead  to  a  reduction  of 
international  educational  and  humani- 
tarian aid  to  the  Palestinian  refugees. 
The  tremendous  human  plight  of  these 
refugees  is  well  known,  and  all  nations 
should  work  to  give  these  people  hope 
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rather  than  despair.  The  enclosed  article 
highlights  the  current  financial  crisis. 

The  article  follows ; 
Fiscal  Crisis  Imperils  U.N.  An)"^OR 
Palestine  Refugees 
(By  Marvlne  Howe) 

Saida,  Lebanon,  December  20. — Palestinian 
refugees  earning  a  bare  living  at  this  ancient 
Phoenician  port  still  talk  of  home  and  plan 
for  the  future,  apparently  unaware  that  even 
their  meager  support  is  threatened. 

The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency,  which  serves  nearly  a  million  and  a 
half  registered  Palestinian  refugees  In  Leba- 
non, Syria,  Jordan  and  Israeli-occupied  terri- 
tory is  faced  with  the  gravest  financial  crisis 
since  it  began  operations  in  May,  1950. 

"This  could  mean  a  severe  cut  In  services 
unless  new  contributions  come  In  rapidly." 
Robert  Pr6vot,  a  spokesman  for  the  agency, 
said  during  a  visit  to  Lebanon's  largest  refu- 
gee camp  on  the  outskirts  of  Saida.  There  Is 
discussion  of  reductions  In  the  supplemen- 
tary feeding  program  and  medical  services, 
and,  alxjve  all.  In  the  costly  education  and 
training  program  he  said. 

The  closing  of  schools  or  vocational  train- 
ing centers  would  be  a  hard  blow  to  refugees 
who  still  dream  of  returning  to  what  they 
still  thing  Is  Palestine  with  their  families 
but  who  feel  that  the  only  Immediate  escape 
from  their  barren  condition  is  through  edu- 
cation. 

VIOLENT  reaction  FORESEEN 

"We  have  need  of  everything,  but  at  least 
my  seven  children  are  In  school,"  said  Bus- 
seln  el-All,  chief  of  the  Ghower  tribe,  who 
fled  here  In  1948  from  the  Tiberias  district 
of  what  is  now  Israel. 

There  Is  deep  concern  among  officials  of  the 
agency,  commonly  known  as  U.N.R.W.A.,  that 
an  immediate  cut  in  program,  particularly 
schools,  would  provoke  a  violent  reaction. 

"The  Palestinians  would  see  this  as  the 
liquidation  of  U.N.R.W.A.  and,  consequently, 
their  own  abandonment  by  the  international 
community,"  John  P.  Defrates,  director  of 
public  Information  at  the  agency's  headquar- 
ters In  Beirut,  said  In  an  interview. 

Despite  Intensive  appeals  and  a  rise  In  con- 
tributions, he  added,  the  forecast  of  Income 
for  next  year  Is  (5  million  less  than  projected 
expenditures.  "We  will  have  no  option  In 
1972  but  to  reduce  our  expenditures  to  the 
level  of  our  Income,"  he  said. 

The  cost,  estimated  at  *51  million  for  1972, 
has  risen  ungrowth  and  price  and  salary 
Increases.  For  several  years  the  agency  has 
been  operating  with  a  deficit;  now  working 
capital  has  been  reduced  to  a  level  where 
further  deficits  cannot  be  absorbed. 

"If  this  situation  is  allowed  to  drift  on, 
there  will  be  a  financial  breakdown  and  the 
consequences  for  the  refugees  will  be  cata- 
strophic," Sir  John  Renne,  Commissioner 
General  of  the  agency,  told  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  this  month. 

The  United  States  is  the  principal  backer. 
contributing  over  45  per  cent  of  the  budget. 
The  Scandinavian  countries,  Canada  and 
West  Germany  also  make  substantial  con- 
tributions. 

The  Commissioner  General,  In  a  draft  re- 
port on  possible  reductions,  emphasizes  that 
even  dangerously  big  cuts  In  the  relief  and 
health  services  would  not  close  the  budgetary 
gap. 

Education  is  the  major  cause  of  the  agen- 
cy's financial  difficulties,  he  said,  noting  that 
expenditures  for  general  education  and  vo- 
cational and  professional  training  forecast 
for  1972  were  $24.4-mlllion,  or  47  per  cent  of 
the  budget. 

MOST   CONSTRUCTIVi;  PART 

The  problem  la  that  the  number  of  refugee 
children  in  school  has  almost  doubled  in  a 
decade  to  reach  nearly  260,000.  The  relief 
agency,  with  aid  of  UNESCO,  provides  nine 
years'  general  education  to  all  registered  chil- 
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dren  and  special  training  at  eight  vocational 
centers. 

The  reductions  to  be  made  If  no  new  funds 
are  found  Include  subsidies  to  government 
schools,  preparatory  education,  vocational 
and  teacher  training  and  university  scholar- 
ships. 

"This  is  the  most  constructive  part  of  our 
program  and  gets  the  refugees  out  of  the 
camps,"  Mr.  Prevot  said. 

Even  a  model  training  center  in  the  hills 
10  miles  east  of  Saida  could  be  a  victim  of 
the  cutback,  he  said.  Set  up  10  years  ago  with 
Canadian  financing  and  Swedish  technical 
assistance,  it  is  training  teachers,  mechanics, 
carpenters,  plumbers  and  office  personnel, 
mainly  for  export  to  the  Arabian  gulf  states 
badly  in  need  of  skilled  workers. 

Mohammed  Mlrl,  who  lives  with  his  fam- 
ily in  the  gloomy,  crowded  camp  at  Saida,  Is 
studying  Instrument  mechanics  and  hopes  to 
get  a  Job  with  an  oil  company  In  Kuwait  if 
he  can  finish  the  course. 

A  working  group  of  nine  countries.  Includ- 
ing the  United  States,  set  up  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  a  year  ago  to  study  the  finan- 
cial crisis,  was  asked  to  continue  its  mission 
next  year.  In  a  report  to  the  26th  Assembly 
session,  the  group  called  for  a  basic  reap- 
praisal of  current  operations. 

"The  working  group  believes  that  It  will 
be  necessary  to  maintain  the  activities  of 
U.N.R.W.A.  In  the  Immediate  years  to  come," 
the  report  concluded,  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  "no  solution  of  all  the  existing 
problems  in  the  Middle  East,  including  a  Just 
and  Ittsting  settlement  of  the  problem  of  the 
Palestine  refugees,  appears  likely  In  the  Im- 
mediate future." 


RACIAL  PROGRESS  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  persistently  called  for  an  occa- 
sional tabulation  of  the  progress  which 
we  are  making  in  the  area  of  race  rela- 
tions, I  was  particularly  gratified  to 
read  an  editorial  comment  by  Clayton 
Fritchey  in  the  Chicago  Tribime,  dated 
January  4, 1972. 

Mr.  Fritchey  dutifully  points  out  that 
there  are  still  areas  where  the  Govern- 
ment is  being  criticized,  but  he  then 
goes  on  to  do  what  so  few  others  appear 
willing  to  do — either  out  of  ignorance,  or 
out  of  a  misguided  feeling  that  they  will 
become  unpopular.  He  actually  sets  forth 
the  proposition  that  "it  is  diCQcult  to 
maintain  any  reliable  perspective"  when 
only  the  negative  aspects  of  the  problem 
are  highlighted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  this  kind  of 

reporting  and  commend  Mr.  Fritchey's 

article  to  my  colleagues'  attention: 

Racial  Progress  During  1971?  It  Was  a 

Reassuring   Year 

(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 

Washington. — Reviewing  the  record  for 
most  of  1971,  the  United  States  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  headed  by  the  Rev.  Theodore 
Hesburgh,  the  president  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  indicted  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion for  failing  to  enforce  adequately  the 
nation's  civil  rights  laws  and  regulations. 

That  was  the  domestic  finding.  Interna- 
tionally, there  was  a  rebuke  from  another 
quarter.  Rep.  Charles  Dlggs  ID.,  Mich.]  quit 
the  American  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions in  protest  to  the  administration's  affln- 
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Ity  for  the  white  rulers  of  South  Africa, 
Rhodesia.  ai>d  Portugal,  who  continue  to 
suppress  their  black  majorities. 

Yet.  distressing  as  this  may  be.  1971  was. 
on  balance,  a  reassuring  year  for  those  who 
still  believe  racial  progress  is  possible  in  the 
United  States.  The  negative  aspects  of  the 
problem  are  often  so  conspicuous  and  pain- 
ful that  it  Is  difficult  to  maintain  any  re- 
liable perspective.  But  the  effort  should  be 
made,  and  the  end  of  the  year  is  a  good  time 
to  make  it. 

AN    OPTIMISTIC   VIEW 

At  the  risk  of  being  called  an  Uncle  Tom, 
the  head  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People.  Roy  Wllklns, 
celebrated  his  70th  birthday  and  his  41st 
year  with  the  NAACP  by  saying.  "Some  days 
lt,s  optimism,  some  days  sheer  frustration — 
but  optimism  prevails.  If  I  didn't  believe  it 
was  possible  for  minority  groups  In  this 
country  to  achieve  equality  by  using  the  tools 
within  the  system — voting,  legislation,  court 
action — I  wovild  have  given  up  long  ago." 

Wllklns  may  sound  too  sanguine  to  some, 
but  he  could  have  gone  further  and  pointed 
out  that  much  recent  progress  has  come  not 
just  from  Improvements  imposed  by  the  legal 
Initiatives  he  cited,  but  from  a  favorable 
climate  of  opinion  that  makes  everything  else 
possible. 

Many  political  strategists  have  repeatedly 
warned  that  "too  hasty"  civil  rights  reform 
would  trigger  a  white  backlash  that  would 
wip>e  out  all  racial  progress,  but  there  are 
still  no  signs  of  It.  The  National  Opinion 
Research  Center,  which  has  been  surveying 
racial  attitudes  for  30  years,  repyort^  that 
there  is  now  "no  evidence  of  racism  '  even 
among  most  white  ethnics. 

Back  in  1942.  it  adds,  only  2  per  cent  of 
Southern  whites  favored  school  Integration, 
whereas  almost  50  per  cent  of  them  now  sup- 
port it.  Nationally,  the  white  support  for 
Integrated  schools  has  risen  from  30  per  cent 
In  1942.  to  nearly  75  per  cent  In  1970.  despite 
all  the  adverse  publicity  in  the  last  few  years 
about  school  busing. 

Skeptics  may  not  be  convinced  when 
Wllklns  says  that  more  and  more  blacks  "be- 
lieve it's  possible  to  make  progress  within 
the  system."  but  his  view  has  been  confirmed 
by  a  remarkable  new  study  by  The  Potomac 
Associates.  It  found  that  while  the  American 
people,  generally,  think  the  country  has  "slid 
backward"  In  the  last  five  years,  the  black 
community  feels  otherwise.  It  "senses  meas- 
urable accomplishment." 

One  other  survey,  made  by  the  Louis  Harris 
polling  organization,  should  also  be  noted, 
for  it  helps  explain  why  the  predicted  white 
backlash  has  not  occurred.  Over  an  eight- 
year  period,  according  to  Harris,  the  number 
of  whites  who  hold  "stereotjrpes"  about 
blacks,  has  markedly  declined. 

The  number  of  whites,  for  example,  who 
feel  that  "blacks  have  lower  morals  than 
whites"'  has  decreased  from  55  per  cent  to  40 
per  cent.  And  the  number  who  say,  "blacks 
are  Inferior"  has  dropped  from  31  per  cent  to 
22  per  cent.  Obviously,  the  drop  has  not  been 
fast  enough  nor  far  enough,  but  It  Is  In  the 
right  direction,  and  the  momentum  Is  on  the 
hopeful  side. 

"Tlie  year  has  been  marked  by  countless 
encouraging  Incidents,  despite  the  foot-drag- 
ging in  Washington,  but  the  biggest  gains 
have  been  in  politics,  education,  and  Income. 
One  of  the  most  spectacular  findings  of  the 
Census  Bureau  in  1971  was  that  the  historic 
gap  between  the  incomes  of  young  black 
families  and  young  white  families  living  out- 
side the  South  has  been  closed.  In  fact,  the 
black  famines  actually  earn  104  per  cent  as 
much  as  their  white  counterparts,  compared 
with  85  per  cent  in  1959. 

MOVING    IN    RIGHT    DIRECTION 

That,  of  course.  Is  not  the  whole  story,  for 
more  black  wives  have  Jot>s  and  that  Inflates 
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•Hhe  family  Income.  Still,  for  the  entire  na- 
tion, including  the  South,  the  median  young- 
er black  family  is  now  earning  $8,032  com- 
pared with  $9,796  for  whites.  Reviewing  the 
last  decade,  the  Census  Bureau  found  that 
the  average  American  Negro  family  had  ac- 
quired a  better  education,  a  better  home  and 
better  paying  Job  than  ever  before. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done. 
The  Civil  Rights  Commission,  for  example, 
charges  that  not  one  of  29  federal  agencies 
charged  with  enforcing  America's  racial  laws 
has  done  an  adequate  Job.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  talk  about  "gradualism,"  but,  as  Father 
Hesburgh  said.  "No  one  can  get  greatly  ex- 
cited about  progress  that  is  made  after  he 
is  dead." 


NIXON  LEADS  ALL  DEMOCRATS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OP    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Godfrey 
Sperling,  Jr.,  who  is  a  national  political 
correspondent  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  who  hails  from  my  home- 
town of  Champaign-Urbana,  111.,  wrote  a 
most  interesting  article  in  the  January 
12  issue  of  the  Monitor  entitled  "Nixon 
Leading  All  Democrats." 

Mr.  Sjaerling  has  specified  the  States 
which  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  various  poten- 
tial opponents  could  be  expected  to  win 
if  the  1972  presidential  election  were  to 
be  held  today. 

So  far  as  I  know  this  is  the  first  State 
by  State  breakdown  which  measures  the 
President's  vote  getting  ability  against 
each  of  his  possible  Democrat  rivals.  I 
am  sure  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
will  find  it  interesting  reading  and  I  in- 
clude it  in  extension  of  my  remarks. 
How  Political  Writers  See  1972 — Nixon 
Leading    All    Democrats 

(By  Godfrey  Sperhng,  Jr.) 

Washington. — President  Nixon  would  be 
reelected  if  the  election  were  held  today,  a 
state-by-state  survey  by  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  discloses. 

Pitted  in  a  two-man  race  against  Sen.  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskle  of  Maine,  his  strongest  pos- 
sible opponent,  Mr.  Nixon  would  win  35  states 
with  315  electoral  votes  (270  votes  are  needed 
to  be  elected).  He  would  lose  10  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  5  would  be  in 
doubt. 

Against  other  possible  opponents,  the 
Nixon  advantage  is  even  greater.  None  of  the 
races  Included  a  third  contender  such  as 
Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  of  Alabama. 

On  Aug.  31.  1967.  a  similar  Monitor  survey 
showed  the  vulnerability  of  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  to  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
possible  Republican  opponents  of  that  period. 

The  poll  consists  of  the. assessment  of  Mon- 
itor political  writers  lifeach  of  the  50  states 
plus  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Their  reference  points  include  their  con- 
versations with  voters,  politicians,  and  poli- 
tical observers  and  state  polls. 

From  this,  and  their  own  knowledge  of  the 
state's  political  climate,  the  writers  have 
made  their  "calls"  on  the  outcome,  as  they 
see  it,  of  seven  possible  pairings  with  Mr. 
Nixon. 

Against  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  the  writ- 
ers conclude.  Mr.  Nixon  would  win  40  states 
with  374  electoral  votes. 

Against  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Presl- 
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dent  Nixon  would  win  39  states  with  421 
electoral  votes. 

Against  Sen.  George  McGovern.  Mr.  Nixon 
would  win  42  states  with  455  electoral  votes. 

Against  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson.  Mr.  Nixon 
would  win  42  states  with  469  electoral  votes. 

Against  New  York  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay. 
Mr.  Nixon  would  win  45  states  with  460  elec- 
toral votes. 

Against  former  Sen.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 
Mr.  Nixon  would  win  46  states  with  501  elec- 
toral votes. 

Thus,  while  the  President  had  an  average 
of  50  percent  approval  of  the  public  for  his 
performance  during  1971.  according  to  the 
Gallup  Poll,  this  does  not  seem  to  result 
In  a  neck-and-neck  Nixon  race,  state  by 
state. 

Should  Governor  Wallace  be  included,  it 
might  be  that  he  would  take  a  swathe  of 
Southern  states,  as  he  did  In  1968 — thus  de- 
ducting several  states  from  those  Included 
in  Mr.  Nixon's  winning  totals  In  the  Monitor 
poll. 

In  the  findings  Mr.  Nixon,  when  running 
against  Mr.  Muskie,  would  win  the  following 
states: 

Alabama,  Alaska.  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia. 
Hawaii.  Idaho.  Illinois.  Iowa.  Kansas.  Ken- 
tucky. Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont, 
Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

OPPOSITION    strongholds 

Against  Senator  Muskle,  Mr.  Nixon  would 
lose  Massachusetts.  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  West  Virginia,  Maine, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia 

The  outcome-ln-doubt  states  in  a  Nixon- 
Muskle  race:  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Ohio,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wisconsin. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  were  to  oppose  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, the  President  would  win  Alabama, 
Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California.  Colo- 
rado, Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Ida- 
ho, Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South 
Carolina.  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Utah.  Vermont,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Maine. 

Mr.  Nixon  would  lose  these  areas  to  Sen- 
ator Kennedy:  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  West  Virginia,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

States  "in  doubt"  in  a  Nixon-Kennedy 
contest:    Ohio   and   Washington. 

Against  Senator  Humphrey,  the  states 
Nixon  would  win:  Alabama.  Alaska,  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland. 
Michigan.  Mississippi.  Missouri.  Montana, 
Nebraska.  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mex- 
ico, New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee. 
Texas.  Utah.  Vermont,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming 
Maine,  and  Louisiana. 

Against  Mr.  Humphrey,  the  states  Mr.  Nix- 
on would  lose  include  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  West  Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"In  doubt"  states  in  a  Nlxon-Humphrey 
race:  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Virginia, 
and  Washington. 

Against  Senator  McGovern,  Mr.  Nixon 
would  win  Alabama,  Alaska,  Arizona,  Ar- 
kansas, California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Delaware.  Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ken- 
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tucky,  Louisiana.  Maryland,  Michigan,  Mis- 
sissippi. Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Ne- 
vada. New  Jersey,  New  York,  New  Mexico. 
North  OaroUna,  Oklahoma,  Oregon.  South 
Carolina.  Tennessee.  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont, 
Washington.  Wisconsin,  Wyoming.  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire. 

Against  Senator  McGovern,  President 
Nixon  would  lose  Massachusetts.  Minnesota, 
South  Dakota,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  a  McGovern-Nlxon  contest  the  states  In 
doubt:  North  Dakota.  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

Against  Senator  Jackson,  Mr.  Nixon  would 
win  Alabama.  Alaska.  Arizona.  California. 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Hawaii,  Idaiio,  lUlnlos,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Missis- 
sippi. Missouri.  Montana,  Nebraska.  Nevada. 
New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York.  North 
Carolina.  North  Dakota.  Ohio,  Oklahoma. 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  Utah.  Vermont.  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin,  Wyoming.  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire. 

Against  Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  Nixon  would 
lose  Arkansas.  Massachtisetts.  Minnesota, 
Rhode  Island,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

States  in  doubt  In  a  Nixon- Jackson  race  are 
Georgia,  Louisiana.  South  Dakota,  and  West 
Virginia. 

LINDSAY  ON  TICKET 

Against  Mayor  Lindsay,  President  Nixon 
would  win  Alabama,  Alaska,  Arizona,  Ar- 
kansas, California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Montana.  Nebraska.  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  South  Da- 
kota, Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont.  Vir- 
ginia, Washington,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming, 
Maine,  and  Louisiana. 

Against  Mayor  Lindsay,  Mr.  Nixon  would 
lose  Massachusetts  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

States  in  doubt  in  a  Nlxon-Llndsay  race 
are  Minnesota.  New  York.  Rhode  Island, 
and  West  Virginia. 

M 'GARTH  y  AS  FOE 

Against  Eugene  McCarthy.  Mr.  Nixon 
would  win  Alabama,  Alaska.  Arizona,  Ar- 
kansas. California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Florida.  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Idaho. 
Illinois.  Indiana.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Mlchlgaii  ,Mlssisslppl,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada.  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey.  New  Mexico,  New  York.  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota.  Ohio.  Oklahoma. 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania.  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee.  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont. 
Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming, 
Maine,  and  Louisiana. 

Against  Mr.  McCarthy,  President  Nixon 
would  lose  Massachusetts  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

States  in  doubt  in  a  Nixon-McCarthy  meet- 
ing are  Minnesota,  Rhode  Island,  and  West 
Virginia. 


THOUGHTFUL  REPORT  ON  THE 
SPACE  SHUTTLE  BY  CONGRESS- 
MAN LARRY  WINN 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, President  Nixon's  annoimcement  over 
the  holidays  that  he  would  seek  funds  in 
the  fiscal  year  1973  budget  to  move 
ahead  with  the  space  shuttle  is  certain 
to  arouse  one  of  the  major  controversies 
over  national  budget  priorities  in  this 
session  of  the  92d  Congress.  Congress- 
man Larry  Winn,  Republican  of  Kansas, 
who,  as  the  new  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Manned  Space  Flight 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  is  one  of 
the  House's  most  informed  experts  on 
this  issue,  recently  published  a  report 
that  deserves  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

Congressman  Winn  points  out  that  the 
possibility  of  new  technological  spinoffs, 
new  sources  of  scarce  natural  resources, 
improved  communications,  new  means 
of  fighting  disease  and  poverty,  and  re- 
duced costs  in  getting  men  and  material 
in  and  out  of  orbit,  all  argue  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  President's  decision  to  go 
ahead  with  the  shuttle  program.  At  the 
same  time.  Congressman  Winn  admits 
that  all  the  evidence  is  not  yet  in  and 
that  it  will  be  necessary  for  partisans  on 
both  sides  of  this  issue  to  keep  an  "open 
mind."  Let  us  hope  that  the  debate  over 
the  space  shuttle  program  can  be  main- 
tained on  the  same  high  plane  of  rea- 
soned, careful  analysis  displayed  in  this 
report  by  my  colleague  from  Kansas: 

Statement  of  Congressman  Larry  Winn 

Over  the  holidays  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced his  plans  for  the  space  shuttle:  the 
go-ahead  was  given  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. James  Fletcher.  What  does  this 
mean  to  America?  is  perhaps  the  basic  qvies- 
tlon  of  relevance  today. 

As  a  partial  answer  to  that  question  I 
could  give  you  the  bit  about  glory  for  Amer- 
ica, patriotism  and  all  that.  Weil,  America 
needs  more  than  pat,  non-substantive  re- 
sponses. There  are  too  many  things  which 
need  doing:  hunger  and  poverty  are  still  a 
part  of  the  life-style  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans, for  example. 

The  real  answer  then  Is  a  little  further 
down  the  pike.  Our  natural  resources  are 
showing  signs  of  exhaustion.  Space  explora- 
tion will  help  in  the  long-run  to  give  us  a 
source  for  needed  minerals  and  metals.  In 
the  short  run   period,  our  space  efforts  are 


already  producing  spin-ofi  benefits  which  are 
helping  us  to  do  a  better  Job  with  the  re- 
sources we  have.  I  guess  what  it  boils  down  to 
Is  that,  through  our  space  effort,  we  are  bet- 
ting on  a  future  for  America — a  good  future. 

Of  course  we  can't  overlook  man's  natural 
instinct  to  explore.  His  curiosity  is  never 
satisfied.  He  must  keep  searching  for  the 
answers  to  life's  questions.  The  more  man 
knows  the  more  he  knows  he  doesn't  know. 
This  has  frustrated  man  over  the  years,  but 
It  also  keeps  him  going,  moving  forward — 
a  perpetual  motion  which  should  not  be 
stopped. 

Now  about  the  shuttle  Itself.  Under  the 
current  system  we  launch  a  space  vehicle 
with  a  booster  rocket.  They  cost  a  lot  of 
money  and  they  can  only  be  used  once.  The 
shuttle,  en  the  other  hand,  is  designed  to  be 
launched  with  a  booster  rocket.  But,  the 
space  ship  does  its  thing  in  space  and  then 
returns  to  earth  like  a  standard  airplane. 
Tiie  result  is  a  flexible  and  much  more  inex- 
pensive space  capability.  The  jobs  the  shut- 
tle could  perform  are  various  and  include 
such  things  as  repairing  satellites  and  pyer- 
haps  saving  the  lives  of  astronauts  in  space. 

What  does  the  space  program  mean  to  such 
problems  as  hunger  and  poverty?  Well,  for 
one  thing,  we  have  proven  that  satellites  can 
serve  as  electronic  watchdogs  over  diseases 
which  affect  our  nation's  food  and  fiber 
crops.  Recent  experiments  related  to  corn 
blight  have  helped  to  show  the  way  In  this 
area. 

The  people  of  India  will  beneSt  from  an- 
other space-related  effort.  Basically,  it  means 
that  remote  villages  will  have  a  communica- 
tions link  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Through  effective  use  of  a  communications 
satellite  these  villages  will  have  access  to  the 
latest  information  on  planting  and  harvest- 
ing crops  as  well  as  medical  advice  when 
needed. 

Humane  space  spin-offs  such  as  these  are 
abundant  and  have  been  pointed  out  many 
times  before.  The  main  reason  I  mention 
them  once  again  Is  that  I  anticip>ate  consid- 
erable opposition  in  Congress  to  the  shuttle 
program.  For  one  thing  we  have  wrecked  the 
aerospace  Industry  in  the  past  few  years.  Un- 
employment in  that  field  has  been  rampant. 
It  needs  a  shot  in  the  arm  such  as  the  shut- 
tle can  give  it.  But  that's  Just  one  of  the 
reasons  to  go  ahead  with  the  shuttle. 

Certainly  an  area  to  be  looked  at  closely 
is  whether  or  not  the  shuttle  will  create  en- 
vironmental problems.  NASA  is  already  plan- 
ning studies  to  look  into  any  such  potential 
problems.  Previous  studies,  by  the  way,  have 
shown  that  adverse  environmental  effects 
would  be  similar  to  the  rather  nominal  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  operation  of  existing 
launch  vehicles.  I  will  personally  keep  an 
eye  on  this  area. 

And.  I  will  be  alert  to  any  other  potential 
problem  areas  as  well.  I  agree  with  the  con- 
cept of  the  shuttle,  but  I  will  not  let  my 
thinking  be  clouded  regarding  arguments  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question.  You  can  be 
assured  that  I  will  maintain  an  open  mind 
on  the  subject. 


I 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ellender). 


PRAYER 


Tlie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L, 
R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  in  this  quiet  moment, 
dedicated  to  the  unseen  and  the  eternal, 
we  pray  for  the  United  States.  Grant 


that  her  strength  may  be  in  her  goodness, 
and  her  greatness  in  the  quality  of  her 
people. 

In  this  disturbing  and  baffling  world 
of  swift  and  shifting  change,  we  turn  to 
Thee  for  that  wisdom  which  comes  from 
beyond  all  that  is  human.  Give  the  peo- 
ple patience  with  those  who  serve  them, 
and  give  to  their  servants  here  zeal  and 
energy  to  come  to  wise  solutions  to  vex- 
ing problems.  Invest  us  all  with  that  un- 


us 


derstanding    and   love   which   holds 
together  in  harmony  and  peace. 
We  pray  in  the  Master's  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, January  18,  1972.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ATTENDANCE  OF  SENATORS 

Hon.  SAM  J.  ERVIN,  Jr.,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  Hon. 
PAUL  J.  FANNIN,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Arizona,  Hon.  JOHN  C.  STEN- 
NIS,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Hon.  JOHN  TOWER,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Texas,  Hon.  WILLIAM 
V.  ROTH,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Delaware,  Hon.  HAROLD  E. 
HUGHES,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Iowa,  Hon.  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Maine,  and  Hon. 
ERNEST  F.  HOLLINGS,  a  Seiiator  from 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  attended 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.   SCOTT.   Mr.   President,   I  yield 
back  my  time  imder  the  standing  order. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  is 
now  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


THE    DEATH    OP    REPRESENTATIVE 
GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS  OF  ALABAMA 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  Yesterday 
it  was  the  intention  of  my  disunguished 
senior  colleague  from  Alabama  <Mr. 
Sparkman)  and  myself  to  submit  to  the 
Senate  a  resolution  mourning  the  death 
of  the  Honorable  George  W.  Andrews, 
dean  of  the  Alabama  delegation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  died  on 
Christmas  Day. 

Due  to  the  formalities  of  Senate  pro- 
cedure, such  a  resolution  would  not  be  in 
order  imtil  the  Senate  had  been  officially 
notified  by  the  House  of  the  death  of  one 
of  its  Members. 

Sometime  during  the  day,  such  a 
resolution  will  be  submitted  by  Senator 
Sparkman  and  myself,  mourning  the 
death  of  our  good  and  great  friend,  Rep- 
resentative Andrews,  and  asking  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  today  in  respect  to  his 
memory. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
wish,  and  it  is  the  wish  of  the  people  of 
Alabama,  that  words  be  spoken  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  about  George  Andrews 
and  his  fruitful  career  in  our  State  and 
our  Nation — especially  in  this  historic 
building. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  deeply  saddened 
by  the  untimely  passing  of  George  W. 
Andrews.  His  life  and  works  will  long  be 
remembered  by  the  people  of  Alabama, 
particularly  those  of  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  whom  he  so  ably  repre- 
sented. George  Andrews  was  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  influential  and  powerful 
Members  of  Congress,  and  the  people 


fi'om  Alabama  are  proud  of  him.  I  can- 
not adequately  convey  the  sense  of  loss 
felt  by  all  of  us  without  referring  to  a  few 
of  the  highlights  of  his  truly  extraordi- 
nary background. 

George  Andrews  received  both  under- 
graduate and  law  degrees  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama.  He  began  his  public 
career  in  1931  upon  election  to  the  ofBce 
of  circuit  solicitor — now  district  attor- 
ney— of  the  third  judicial  district  of  Ala- 
bama and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
1943.  At  his  hometown  of  Union  Springs, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
which  he  served  as  deacon.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress,  in  absentia,  in  1944 
while  serving  Navy  duty  at  Pearl  Harbor 
in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  junior  grade. 
The  fact  that  in  one  of  the  coimties  of  his 
district  he  received  every  vote  but  one 
is  an  indication  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held,  even  at  this  early  stage 
of  his  career.  In  these  brief  references 
there  are  manifestations  of  traits  of 
character  which  were  to  shape  the  future 
career  of  George  Andrews:  love  of  God 
and  country;  service  to  church  and  com- 
munity :  and  the  concept  of  public  serv- 
ice as  a  calling  of  the  highest  distinction. 
But  we  have  mentioned  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  and  illustrious  career  of 
public  service  which  eventually  would 
span  a  total  of  40  years  and  lead  George 
Andrews  to  the  heights  of  national 
eminence. 

Mr.  President,  It  has  often  been  said 
that  real  statesmen  do  not  arrive  full 
flowered  on  the  national  stage.  Instead, 
they  arrive  with  the  potential  for  states- 
manship. They  are  nurtured  and  matured 
by  an  apprenticeship  and  experience  in  a 
wide  variety  of  public  affairs.  In  the 
case  of  George  Andrews,  his  experience 
In  Congress  spanned  27  turbulent  years — 
years  characterized  by  periods  of  war 
and  peace;  prosperity  and  recession;  so- 
cial upheavals;  and  unprecedented  tech- 
nological and  scientific  advances.  These 
rampant  changes  and  stresses  tested 
both  the  fiber  of  our  Nation  and  the 
character  of  its  political  leaders.  In 
the  process,  George  Andrews  proved  him- 
self a  statesman. 

His  power  and  Influence  derived  from 
Intangible  attributes  of  accumulated  ex- 
perience and  wisdom,  smd  his  ability 
to  persuade  others  to  his  views.  Thus,  the 
judgments  of  George  Andrews  on  criti- 
cal national  problems  were  widely  solic- 
ited and  universally  respected  In  Con- 
gress and  In  the  executive  branch  of  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  President,  George  Andrews  left  us 
an  example  of  a  life  devoted  to  public 
service.  It  is  a  rich  heritage  which  can 
only  inspire  those  who  follow.  In  order 
to  better  appreciate  the  value  of  this 
heritage,  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to 
look  to  what  I  think  were  some  of  the 
main  sources  of  George  Andrews' 
strengths.  Let  us  begin  with  the  services 
conducted  in  the  century-old  Baptist 
Church  In  George  Andrews'  hometown 
of  Union  Springs,  Ala.  Chaplain  Edward 
G.  Latch,  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, was  speaking.  He  said,  speaking  of 
our  dear  friend,  George  Andrews: 

He  was  bom  In  Alabama,  he  was  educated 
In  Alabama,  he  was  elected  to  Oondress  from 
Alabama,  and  he  loved  the  people  of  this 
oanununlty,  the  people  of  the  Third  Con- 


gressional District,  and  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama. 

A  friend  of  George  Andrews,  in  com- 
menting on  this  observation,  said: 
ifes,  it  was  a  mutual  love  affair. 

Those  who  knew  George  Andrews  could 
not  agree  more.  To  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  this  observation,  George  Andrews 
was  elected  and  reelected  to  Congress 
for  14  consecutive  terms  and  always 
without  meaningful  opposition. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  there  are 
very  important  but  sometimes  overlooked 
factors  that  help  to  account  for  this  re- 
markable record  of  confidence  in  George 
Andrews.  It  was  obvious  that  he  faith- 
fully reflected  the  sentiments  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  his  district.  It 
is  equally  obvious  that  he  served  admin- 
istratively his  constituency  ably  and  well 
and  the  interest  of  his  district  with  ex- 
traordinary efficiency.  But  there  Is  more 
to  political  success  than  merely  doing 
what  is  expected. 

George  Andrews  not  only  represented 
the  sentiment  and  interests  of  his  people, 
but  he  also  personified  the  best  In  the 
traditions  of  a  State  and  region — the 
traditions  of  a  people  whose  hearts  and 
minds  were  and  will  ever  remain  united 
In  devotion  to  a  common  heritage.  And 
here,  I  believe,  Is  the  touchstone  of  his 
character  and  his  great  success.  A  part 
of  that  common  heritage  is  reflected  In 
principles  and  values  by  which  public 
service  is  judged  an  honor,  a  trust,  and 
a  high  distinction.  Those  of  this  tradition 
know  that  the  objects  of  public  ofiBce  are 
not  power  or  ephemeral  fame  but  service 
and  continuing  opportunity  to  help  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  one's  fellow  man. 

But  George  Andrews  shared  with  the 
people  of  Alabama  more  than  a  common 
attitude  toward  public  service.  He  shared 
with  them  a  philosophy  of  government. 
He  believed  in  constitutional  government, 
a  strong  national  defense,  and  sound  fis- 
cal and  monetary  policies.  His  afiQrmance 
of  these  ends  automatically  placed  him 
In  opposition  to  judicial  activists,  social 
engineers,  the  advocates  of  disarmament 
and  no-wln  wars,  and  peace  at  any  price. 
By  reason  of  nis  shared  principles — prin- 
ciples that  he  shared  with  the  people  of 
Alabama — convictions,  and  goals,  he  op- 
posed communism,  fascism,  and  other 
brands  of  statism.  In  his  beliefs  and  ac- 
tions he  mirrored  the  convictions  of  his 
constituents  and  the  people  of  Alabama. 
He  was  consistent,  steadfast,  loyal  to  his 
friends,  and  true  to  his  country,  its  insti- 
tutions, and  the  principles  upon  which 
they  were  founded.  In  fact,  .the  people 
knew  where  George  Andrews  stood  on 
any  and  all  issues.  The  expression,  "You 
can  count  on  George  Andrews,"  was  not  a 
political  slogan  but  a  universal  judgment 
and  compliment. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  was  loyalty  to 
principles  which  accounted  for  the  con- 
sistency of  judgments  which  inspired 
confidence  In  George  Andrews.  Such  con- 
sistency Is  Indeed  a  virtue.  On  this  point, 
I  am  reminded  of  what  the  great  Justice 
Joseph  Story  once  said : 

He,  who  Is  ever  veering  about  with  every 
wind  of  doctrine  and  opinion.  Is  possessed  of 
feeble  Judgment,  or  feeble  principles,  or 
both.  ...  As  a  guide  or  an  example,  he  is 
equally   unsafe;    and   it   Is   difficult  to  say. 
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whether  be  does  most  injury  as  a  friend  or 
a  foe. . . . 

This  was  not  so  with  George  Andrews. 
George  Andrews  always  knew  where  he 
stood.  He  was  steadfast  to  his  principles 
and  his  convictions. 

Of  course,  loyalty  to  principles  does 
not  imply  a  refusal  to  change  an  opinion 
on  a  subject.  George  Andrews  was  open- 
minded — subject  to  persuasion  but  not  to 
compromise  on  fundamental  principles. 
Yes,  the  people  knew  where  George  An- 
drews stood  on  principles,  and  they  knew 
his  convictions  and  they  loved  and  re- 
spected him. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  in  paying  our  re- 
spects to  the  memory  of  our  good  friend 
and  associate,  we  honor  also  the  people 
of  Alabama  with  whom  he  shared  a  com- 
mon heritage  and  tradition.  While  the 
career  of  George  Andrews  is  ended,  the 
example  of  his  life  will  linger  on  In  the 
hearts  and  memories  of  all  who  knew 
him — and  that  Includes  all  the  people 
of  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Alabama 
mourn  the  loss  of  George  Andrews.  They 
mourn  with  his  widow  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Andrews,  with  his  son  George  W.  An- 
drews ni,  a  lieutenant  junior  grade  In 
the  Navy  and  with  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Jane  Hinds.  Speaking  for  myself  Indi- 
vidually and  for  Mrs.  Allen,  we  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  the  fine  family 
of  Representative  Andrews. 

Mr.  President,  editorial  comment  and 
news  accoimts  from  severed  State  and 
local  newspapers  In  George  Andrews' 
congressional  district  provide  biographi- 
cal data  on  the  life  of  the  man  whose 
memory  we  honor  and  reflect  a  measure 
of  the  sense  of  his  loss.  I  have  chosen 
several  illustrative  examples  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Union  Springs  (Ala.)  Herald, 

Dec.  30,  1971] 

Representative    Oeorge    Andrews    Will   Be 

Missed 

The  untimely  death  of  Representative 
Oeorge  Andrews  has  left  a  void  in  this  com- 
munity, in  the  Third  Congressional  District, 
and  in  Alabama  which  Is  going  to  be  hard  to 
fill. 

Chaplain  Edward  O.  Latch  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  described 
"George"  this  way,  when  he  said,  "He  was 
born  in  Alabama,  he  was  educated  In  Ala- 
bama, he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  Ala- 
bama and  he  loved  the  people  of  this  com- 
munity, the  people  of  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  and  the  people  of  Alabama." 
And  the  people  of  the  Third  District  loved 
and  trusted  George  Andrews.  They  kept  him 
In  Washington  for  more  than  25  years.  It 
seems  that  he  has  always  been  there,  like  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar,  responding  to  the  many 
needs  of  his  constituents  back  home. 

No  one  ever  doubted  where  he  stood  on 
any  issue  at  any  time.  He  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  conservative  stalwarts  on  Cap- 
itol Hill,  and  if  one  had  to  sum  up  his  politi- 
cal philosophy  in  a  few  words  they  would 
have  to  describe  Oeorge  Andrews  as  one  who 
stood  for  Constitutional  Government  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility.  He  was  also  a  sup- 
porter of  maintaining  a  strong  defense  pos- 
ture for  America. 

He  was  not  only  the  dean  of  the  Alabama 
Congressional   delegation,   but   he   was   the 


second  ranking  member  of  the  powerful 
House  Appropriations  Committee  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  House's  more  powerful 
members.  He  was  also  one  of  only  three  con- 
gressmen who  served  on  major  appropria- 
tions sub-committeee :  Defense,  Public  Works 
and  Legislative,  and  he  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  latter.  At  a  time  when  many  of  his 
colleagues  in  Congress  were  supporting  free- 
wheeling big  federal  spending  and  were  In 
favor  of  treaties  with  Communist  nations 
which  would  weaken  our  defense  posture,  he 
never  changed  his  political  philosophy. 

He  was  among  the  first  to  see  the  advan- 
tages of  locks  and  dams  on  the  Chattahoo- 
chee river  and  he  worked  for  many  years  to 
finally  see  his  dream  come  true.  He  resisted 
Pentagon  efforte  to  close  Camp  Rucker  after 
World  War  II  and  he  fought  a  holding  action 
at  Fort  McClellan  until  It  obtained  perma- 
nent statiis.  Through  the  lean  years  he 
helped  to  sustain  the  Alabama-Coosa  river 
navigation  up  to  Montgomery,  and  he  helped 
to  keep  alive  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  wa- 
terway project. 

One  of  his  working  habits  while  in  Con- 
gress, regardless  of  work  pressure,  was  to 
clear  his  desk  and  answer  every  communi- 
cation that  day.  Whether  It  was  a  mother 
trying  to  locate  her  son  in  Vietnam,  a  school 
boy  or  girl  seeking  a  summer  Job,  or  a  plea 
for  assistance  on  a  waterway,  George  An- 
drews got  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  quickly 
and  the  party  on  the  other  end  received  a 
reply  or  a  phone  call  regarding  the  problem. 
One  of  his  greatest  pleasures  was  helping 
young  people  further  their  careers  and  those 
he  has  helped  along  the  way  are  legion. 

It  may  be  true  that  there  Is  no  such  thing 
as  an  indispensable  person,  but  it  Is  going 
to  be  bard  to  replace  George  Andrews.  We 
are  going  to  miss  his  voice  In  the  House. 
America  has  lost  a  truly  great  statesman. 

[From  the  Birmingham   (Ala.)   News, 

Jan.  2,  1972] 

TRiBtTTE  Paid  Representative  Andrews 

(By  Rev.  Martin  Stanley  Season) 

Por  nearly  five  years,  I  handled  publicity, 
research  and  constituents'  mall  for  one  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  in  Alabama's  history. 
I  performed  a  wide  range  of  administrative 
services  for  him,  and  counted  it  an  honor, 
but  last  Monday.  I  rendered  my  final  serv- 
ice— I  was  a  pallbearer  for  George  W. 
Andrews. 

The  dean  of  Alabama's  delegation  in  Con- 
gress had  served  28  years  and  had  risen  to 
great  seniority  and  power  on  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  Through  his  in- 
fluence, our  state's  major  waterways  have 
been  developted  and  Port  McClellan  and  Port 
Rucker  have  been  kept  open. 

The  legislative  accomplishments  of  Rep. 
Andrews  will  remain  obvious  to  generations 
of  Alabamlans,  and  there  are  many  persons 
more  highly  qualified  than  I  to  analyze  them. 
Therefore,  I  merely  wanted  to  offer  a  very 
subjective  glimpse  of  this  gigantic  but 
warmly  human  personality. 

My  first  encounter  with  George  Andrews 
occurred  in  early  1957.  when,  as  a  reporter 
with  The  Dothan  Eagle,  I  covered  a  series 
of  his  speeches  before  the  major  civic  clubs 
in  Dothan.  After  each  speech,  he  and  I 
would  have  another  cup  of  coffee  and  review 
my  notes  to  make  certain  I  hadn't  mis- 
quoted him. 

I  was  Impressed  by  his  accessibility.  He 
was  the  first  celebrity  I  had  ever  met  on  a 
more  than  superficial  level.  Furthermore,  he 
showed  genuine  interest  in  me  as  a  person, 
and  he  asked  if  I  had  any  plans  for  the 
future.  I  told  him  that  I  wanted  to  become  a 
public  relations  man,  but  had  resigned  my- 
self to  the  seeming  impossibility  of  achiev- 
ing such  a  goal. 

"How  would  you  like  to  work  for  me  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  get  a  master's  degree 


In  night  school  at  one  of  the  universities 
up  there?"  he  asked. 

This  seemed  like  an  unbelievable  fantasy, 
but  it  all  came  true  in  November  when  I 
Joined  Rep.  Andrews'  staff  in  Union  Springs. 
Just  three  months  later,  when  Congress  con- 
vened, I  went  to  the  nation's  capital  and 
enrolled  at  The  American  University.  I  re- 
ceived my  master's  degree  la  public  rela- 
tions in  1962. 

Mr.  Andrews'  dedication  to  competent  and 
thorough  service  to  the  people  of  Alabama 
was  rapidly  Ingrained  into  the  attitudes  of 
all  his  staff  members.  While  he  demonstrated 
a  kindly,  even  fatherly,  concern  for  each  of 
us,  he  was  adamantly  intolerant  of  careless 
work.  He  exacted  the  best  from  each  of  us. 

All  of  these  memories  drifted  back  during 
the  funeral  sermon,  aiid  as  the  political 
giants  of  Alabama  parted  outside  the  church 
to  make  way  for  the  pallbearers  (myself  and 
seven  other  men  who  owe  a  tremendous 
measure  of  their  success  in  life  to  the  man 
whose  remains  we  bore ) ,  I  could  see  that 
they,  too,  felt  a  keen  sense  of  loss — maybe 
even  the  same  personal  loss  that  we  felt. 

Now  that  George  Andrews  Is  gone,  I  don't 
feel  quite  as  safe.  How  do  you  replace  a  man 
of  his  stature?  The  only  thing  that  really 
comforts  me  Is  my  theory  of  a  great  man  who 
reached  out  to  help  a  young  guy  who  could 
never  reciprocate — that's  my  definition  of 
statesmanship. 


[Prom  the  Alexander  City   (Ala.)    Outlook] 
Representative  George  Andrews 

Alabama  lost  a  great  public  servant  when 
death  last  Saturday  claimed  Third  District 
Congressman  Oeorge  W.  Andrews  of  Union 
Springs. 

Rep.  Andrews,  65,  represented  his  district, 
which  included  Alexander  City  and  Talla- 
poosa County,  long  and  well.  A  great  indica- 
tion of  this  lies  in  the  length  of  time  he  was 
in  public  service. 

He  was  elected  in  March  1944,  in  absentia, 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Rep.  Henry  B. 
Steagall  who,  like  Rep.  Andrews,  died  in 
midterm.  He  then  went  on  to  14  consecutive 
terms  in  Congress,  the  majority  without  op- 
position. 

Prior  to  becoming  a  member  of  Congress, 
Rep.  Andrews  served  &&  circuit  solicitor  (dis- 
trict attorney)  for  the  third  Judicial  circuit 
from  1931-43,  thus  compiling  a  total  of  some 
40  years  In  public  service. 

Rep.  Andrews  was  the  17th  ranking  mem- 
ber of  Congress  in  years  of  service  and  was 
the  second  ranking  member  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  was  considered 
one  of  the  most  powerful  members.  He  also 
was  a  member  of  the  defense,  public  works 
and  legislative  appropriations  subcommittee, 
being  chairman  of  the  latter. 

The  public  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Rep.  Andrews  for  his  service,  not  only 
those  of  us  within  his  district,  but  thousands 
of  others  outside  it.  He  labored  long  and 
hard  to  keep  the  Army  from  closing  Fort 
Rucker  years  ago.  Today  it's  the  Army's  flight 
center  for  helicopter  training.  He  worked 
tirelessly  on  behalf  of  Fort  McClellan  years 
ago  to  keep  it  open.  Today  It's  the  Army's 
WAO  headquarters. 

For  years  Rep.  Andrews  was  the  bulwark 
In  furthering  Alabama's  navigable  waterways 
network.  There  were  countless  other  in- 
stances where  Rep.  Andrews  stepped  in  to 
protect  and  further  the  best  Interests  of  his 
beloved   Third   District   and   Alabama. 

Rep.  Andrews  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
those  of  us  In  his  district  and  by  all  Ala- 
bamlans. 

[From  the  Clayton  Record] 
South's  Great  Loss 
Congressman  George  Andrews  death   Is  a 
great  loss  to  the  South. 
Andrews,  a  native  of  Clayton,  who  often 
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visited  his  aunt.  Mrs.  Irene  Andrews  Ven- 
tress,  would  sit  on  the  porch  here  of  the 
Andrews  home  and  recollect  Interesting 
events  during  his  younger  days. 

We  have  gone  through  the  flies  of  The 
Clayton  Record  and  a  number  of  other  news- 
papers. Many  times  Andrews  has  told  us  that 
Bill  Oanunell  of  this  newspaper  was  the  first 
editor  to  editorially  endorse  him.  So  we 
looked  at  our  flies  of  March  24,  1944  which 
reads:  "House  Democrats  gained  their  326th 
member  and  the  Navy  released  a  lieutenant 
(Jg)  Monday  as  George  W.  Andrews  Jr.  took 
the  oath  of  office  as  Representative  from 
Alabama's  Third  District. 

•Back  from  active  duty  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
Andrews  barely  had  time  to  change  from 
navy  blue  to  a  business  suit  for  the  noon 
ceremony  less  than  an  hour  after  the  Navy 
placed  him  on 'the  inactive  list. 

■He  succeeded  the  late  Henry  B.  Steagall. 

"House  Democrats  now  number  one  more 
than  the  bare  majority  they  have  been  hold- 
ing since  the  death  last  week  of  Rep.  O'Leary 
(D..  N.Y.) 

"The  new  representative  was  presented  to 
the  House  by  Rep.  Stames,  dean  of  the  Ala- 
bama delegation.  Members  of  the  delegation 
presented  him  to  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  (D.. 
Tex.)  and  Majority  Leader  John  McCormack 
(D.  Mass.)  at  a  luncheon  In  the  speaker's 
dining  room. 

"Luncheon  guests  were  Mrs.  Oeorge  An- 
drews, Jr.,  Mrs.  George  Andrews,  Sr.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  FYed  McClendon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Clouse,  Walter  Brackln,  Miss  Etta  Claire 
Bracklln,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wlnton  M.  Blount, 
Miss  Jo  Ann  Clouse  and  Lt.  Boykln  Haynes 
all  of  Alabama." 

Rep.  Andrews  will  be  hard  to  replace  in  the 
South.  He  served  his  country  in  many  ways. 
In  the  Navy  and  as  Congressman.  He  was 
loved  and  admired  by  his  personal  friends 
as  well  as  political  friends.  His  death  Is  In- 
deed a  great  loss. 


(From     the     Opelika-Auburn     Dally     News, 

Dec.  27,   19711 

Andrews  BuRreo  in  Union  Springs 

Union  Springs,  Ala. — Funeral  services  for 
US.  Rep.  George  Andrews,  D-Ala.,  who  died 
Saturday  in  Birmingham,  were  held  today  at 
2  p.m.  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  here. 

Andrews  was  65.  He  underwent  surgery 
Friday  for  the  second  time  in  the  past  three 
weeks.  His  first  operation,  on  Dec.  9  at  Birm- 
ingham's University  Hospital,  was  to  repair 
a  weakening  of  the  aortic  artery. 

A  hospital  spokesman  said  the  veteran 
congressman  was  recovering  normally  until 
Friday,  when  he  developed  symptoms  of  an 
Infection. 

Andrews  was  the  dean  of  Alabama's  legis- 
lative delegation,  and  was  the  third  rank- 
ing member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  He  was  one  of  three  congress- 
men to  serve  on  major  appropriations  sub- 
committees, including  defense,  public  works, 
and  leglslati%-e. 

Gov.  George  C.  Wallace,  a  close  friend  of 
Andrews',  canceled  all  his  appointments  for 
today  to  attend  the  funeral,  a  capital  source 
said. 

The  17th  ranking  member  of  Congress  In 
years  of  service.  Andrews  was  elected  to  the 
78th  Congress  in  March  of  1944  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  Rep.  Henry  B.  Steagall 
who  had  died,  and  had  won  14  times  since. 

A  native  of  Clayton  in  Barbour  County, 
Andrews  afterward  called  Union  Springs 
home.  He  received  both  undergraduate  and 
law  degrees  from  the  University  of  Alabama 
and  served  as  circuit  solicitor  for  the  state's 
third  Judicial  circuit  (Barbour,  Bullock,  Rus- 
sell and  Dale  Counties)    from  1931-43. 

At  the  time  of  his  election  to  Congress, 
Andrews  was  a  Lieutenant  (Jg)  In  the  U.S. 
Navy  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  won  the  post 
In  absentia.  His  campaign  was  run  by  his 
brother. 


In  his  28th  year  (15th  consecutive  term) 
in  Congress  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the 
colorful  Andrews  was  expected  to  run  for  re- 
election next  year. 

Andrews  was  the  second  ranking  member 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  powerful 
members  of  the  lawmaking  body. 

Andrews,  had  suffered  from  an  "aneurysm 
of  the  aortic  artery  where  it  gees  through 
the  abdomen,"  a  hospital  spokesman  said. 
He  had  receved  a  plastic  graft  in  surgery 
Dec.  9  for  correction  of  the  condition,  de- 
scribed as  a  "weakening  and  enlargement  of 
the  artery." 

However,  the  hospital  spokesman  said 
Andrews  developed  complications  and  a 
"re-operation"   was  required. 

"The  surgery  was  performed  Friday  after- 
noon," the  spokesman  said.  "It  revealed  an 
intra-abdominal  Infection,  perhaps  related  to 
an  acute  appendicitis. 

"Although  Congressman  Andrews  condi- 
tion was  serious  following  surgery,  he  toler- 
ated the  operation  well.  In  the  subsequent 
12  hours,  the  combination  of  the  second 
operation  and  severe  Infection  resulted  in  a 
rapid  deterioration  In  his  general  condition 
and  succumbed  at  7  a.m.  Saturday. 

Andrews  gained  a  reputation  for  being  a 
watchdog  of  federal  finances  as  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  He  was 
usually  re-elected  easily  and  ran  at  the  top 
of  the  ticket  when  Alabama  congressmen 
ran  at  large  in  the  early  1960's  when  the  leg- 
islature failed  to  cut  down  the  number  of 
districts  from  nine  to  eight. 

(From   the   Birmingham    (Ala.)    News   Sun, 

Dec.  26,  19711 

House  Speaker  Leads  Tributes 

(By  James  Free) 

Washington. — Speaker  Carl  Albert,  D- 
Okla.,  best  summed  up  the  reaction  of  House 
colleagues  to  the  death  Saturday  of  Rep. 
George  W.  Andrews.  D-Ala..  at  the  University 
of  Alabama  Medical  Center  in  Birmingham. 

"I  am  deeply  shocked,"  said  Albert,  "for 
George  Andrews  was  not  only  the  dean  of 
the  Alabama  House  delegation,  a  strong  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  an 
outstanding  legislator,  but  he  possessed 
warm  qualities  that  made  him  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  to  me  and  many  others. 

"He  had  wit  and  Impromptu  humor  and  a 
rare  talent  for  telling  stories  to  bring  home 
Important  points  of  discussion.  He  was  third- 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  As  chairman  of  the  Appropriation 
Subcommittee  that  handles  funds  for  oper- 
ations of  the  legislative  branch,  Andrews  had 
an  irreplaceable  knowledge  of  the  various 
functions  of  the  Congress. 

"He  will  be  sorely  missed." 

The  Union  Springs  congressman's  death 
came  less  than  two  weeks  after  his  65th 
birthday  on  Dec.  12,  and  after  nearly  28  years 
of  service  In  the  House.  It  was  something  of  a 
surprise,  for  up  to  late  this  week  he  had  been 
progressing  as  well  as  could  be  expected, 
according  to  medical  reports,  following  an 
operation  early  this  month  to  correct  an 
aneurysm  of  the  aorta  (a  weakening  of  the 
main  artery  In  the  circulatory  system). 

The  fatal  complication  reportedly  was  an 
abdominal  Infection,  which  required  a  second 
major  operation. 

Andrews'  aneurysm  was  discovered  In  a 
routine  medical  examination  In  Washington 
late  last  month.  Before  leaving  for  Alabama 
and  a  double-check  by  nationally  respected 
experts  at  the  University  Center,  Andrews 
told  this  reporter  that  "I  have  never  had  a 
serious  illness  In  my  life." 

Sen.  John  J.  Sparkman,  D-Ala.,  In  paying 
tribute  to  Andrews,  said  "He  performed  In- 
valuable service  not  only  to  the  constituents 
In  his  own  congressional  district,  but  to  all 
Alabamlans.  Our  delegation  In  Congress  has 
worked  as  a  team  over  the  years,  but  George's 
considerable  Influence  on  the  Appropriations 


Committee  was  Invaluable  In  a  number  of 
critical  situations." 

'  The  Alabama  senior  senator,  who  was  him- 
self a  member  of  the  House  when  Andrews 
came  to  Washington  In  1944,  gave  these  as 
some  of  Andrews  contributions : 

Keeping  Camp  Rucker,  a  World  War  II 
infantry  training  base,  on  a  stand-by  status 
after  that  war  and  after  the  Korean  War — 
resisting  Pentagon  efforts  to  close  It.  And 
later  pressing  successfully  for  Its  use  as  an 
Army  aviation  training  center.  It  Is,  of 
course,  now  Ft.  Rucker,  "the"  Army  Aviation 
Center. 

A  similar  holding  operation  at  Camp,  now 
Ft.  McClellan,  until  it  received  permanent 
assignment  as  the  center  for  the  Women's 
Army  Corps  and  the  chemical  warfare  school. 

Opening  of  a  navigation  system  from  the 
Gulf  up  to  Phenix  City,  on  the  Chattahoo- 
chee River. 

Helping  sustain  the  proposed  Alabama- 
Coosa  navigation  system  on  an  active  basis 
through  lean  years,  and  seeing  it  through  to 
completion  so  far  up  to  Montgomery. 

Helping  keep  alive  the  now  court-delayed 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  waterway  project. 

A  potent  assist  in  getting  the  University 
of  Alabama  Medical  Center  in  line  for  one  of 
the  new  regional  cancer  centers  called  for  In 
President  Nixon's  Intensified  war  on  cancer. 
A  key  part  will  be  the  Lurleen  Wallace  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  for  which  more  than  fS  mil- 
lion has  been  raised  in  local  contributions. 

Andrews  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Miss  Elizabeth  Bullock  of  Geneva;  a  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Jane  Andrews  Hinds  of  Greensboro, 
N.C.,  and  a  son,  George  W,  Andrews  Jr.  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

Andrews  had  been  a  close  friend  of  three 
other  south  Alabamlans  who  achieved  na- 
tional fame  In  recent  years. 

Andrews  was  born  In  Clayton,  home  town 
of  George  C.  Wallace.  The  two  long  have  been 
mutual  admirers. 

The  congressman  was  an  old  friend  of  Adm. 
Thomas  B.  Moorer,  a  native  of  Mount  Will- 
ing and  legal  resident  of  Eufaula,  Andrews 
and  his  associates  on  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  saw  to  It  that  Moorer  got 
the  fullest  consideration  for  elevation  from 
Navy  chief  of  operations  to  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  And  that  considera- 
tion was  enough  to  get  Moorer  the  top  career 
defense  position. 

Andrews  first  campaign  for  Congress,  back 
In  1944  when  he  was  a  Junior  naval  reserve 
officer  serving  at  Pearl  Harbor,  was  run  by 
Wlnton  M.  Blount,  Sr.,  father  of  the  former 
postmaster  general.  And  "Red"  Blount's 
mother  worked  with  Andrews  In  his  Wash- 
ington office  for  several  years. 

After  his  graduation  from  the  University 
of  Alabama  law  school  in  1928,  Andrews  prac- 
ticed law  In  Union  Springs  for  three  years 
before  his  election  as  circuit  solicitor  for  the 
third  circuit  comprised  of  Barbour,  Bullock 
and  Dale  Counties.  He  was  proud  of  his  12 
years  in  this  position,  and  some  of  his  best 
stories  were  based  on  his  experiences  In  the 
courtroom. 

Due  to  his  long  service  In  Congress.  An- 
drews for  several  years  has  been  eligible  for 
a  substantial  congressional  pension — one 
which  would  have  given  him  a  higher  take- 
home  pay  than  his  active  service  salary.  He 
had  often  talked  of  possible  retirement,  or 
returning  to  law  practice  In  south  Alabama. 
But  he  often  said:  "I  owe  too  much  to  my 
people  to  quit,  so  long  as  they  want  me  to 
serve  them  in  Washington." 

[From  the  Andalusia  (Ala.)  Star-News, 

Dec.  30,   19711 

Congressman  George  W.  Andrews 

Some  of  our  strong  prejudices  wUl  missile 
to  the  surface  when  death  claims  a  friend. 
This  happened  on  Christmas  morning  when 
Congressman  George  W.  Andrews,  of  Union 
Springs,  died  in  a  Birmingham  hospital. 

For    South    Alabama    and    the    Wlregrass 
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corner  of  this  state,  an  area  that  Congressman 
Andrews  represented  for  28  years  In  the  U.S. 
Congress,  this  Is  a  terrific  loss,  for  George 
Andrews  carried  weight  and  Impact  in  the 
national  political  scene. 

George  Andrews  was  the  second  ranking 
member  of  the  powerful  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  The  force  of  his  power  and 
authority  In  Washington  is  mirrored  in  the 
millions  of  dollars  that  have  been  expended 
at  Fort  Rucker;  In  the  development  of  the 
Chattahoochee  River  valley,  where  the  Ala- 
bama Power  Co.,  Is  currently  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars;  and  at  Fort  Bennlng,  an 
Army  installation  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  that 
spilled  over  to  the  Alabama  side  of  the 
Chattahoochee  to  gain  some  extra  Federal 
funds  with  George  Andrews  In  the  driver's 
seat  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

There  was  more  to  George  Andrews'  tenure 
in  Washington  than  In  keeping  the  home  fires 
burning.  Any  man  who  stays  In  Washington 
for  fourteen  two-year  terms  has  to  have 
strong  ties  "back  home." 

If  that  is  a  sin,  this  editor  Is  going  to  plead 
guilty  right  along  with  George  Andrews  right 
here  and  now.  When  Congressman  Andrews 
first  went  to  Washington  almost  three  dec- 
ades ago,  the  policies  were  established  and 
this  editor,  as  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
Congressman  Andrews,  was  handed  the  duties 
of  keeping  the  communications  warm  be- 
tween Washington  and  the  Third  Alabama 
District. 

As  George  Andrews  gained  experience  on 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  his 
outlook  and  approach  to  governmental  affairs 
widened  and  he  had  a  big  hand  In  expanding 
the  military  might  of  this  nation. 

Because  he  was  a  conservative,  George 
Andrews  was  never  given  the  credit  he  de- 
serves for  spurring  economic  assistance  to 
poverty  nations  along  with  his  voting  to  put 
muscle  Into  the  Naval,  Army  and  Air  arms 
of  Uncle  Sam's  military. 

George  Andrews'  Congressional  service 
played  every  key  In  the  scale.  At  his  funeral 
In  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Union  Springs 
the  chaplain  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Dr.  E.  G.  Latch,  stood  before  a 
filled  sanctuary,  with  the  crowd  overflowing 
out  of  the  downstairs  fellowship  hall  and  Into 
the  street,  and  stated:  "This  was  a  good  man, 
a  good  man." 

That  Is  the  gospel  truth.  We  base  our 
opinion  on  four  years  spent  at  the  right  hand 
of  Congressman  George  Andrews. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  came 
into  the  Chamber  during  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  very  highly 
for  his  fine  words  and  his  eloquence  con- 
cerning our  departed  friend,  George  An- 
drews. 

I  did  not  know  that  the  Senator  was 
going  to  speak  at  this  time  or  I  would 
have  had  some  prepared  remarks  of  my 
own.  However,  let  me  say  that  I  could  not 
have  been  more  shocked  or  grieved  at  the 
loss  of  a  colleague  than  I  was  when  I 
heard  of  the  passing  of  Representative 
Andrews. 

I  was  his  neighbor.  In  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  we  lived  in  adjoining  States. 
We  were  neighbors  here  in  the  Northwest 
part  of  the  city  of  Washington.  I  loved 
the  man.  He  came  to  me  last  fall  to  in- 
vite me  to  his  State.  He  was  so  friendly 
that  he  almost  made  me  go.  However, 
there  was  a  pending  bill  that  several  Sen- 
ators had  promised  to  get  ready  for  con- 
sideration, and  I  was  interested  in  the 


matter;  but  when  I  was  told  that  George 
Andrews  was  ill,  I  readily  agreed  that  the 
matter  go  over. 

I  again  commend  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  his  forcefully  directing  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  those  who 
knew  him,  and  also  his  constituents,  to 
the  passing  of  Representative  Andrews. 
He  represented  a  tradition  in  the  House 
that  was  of  the  very  best  and  highest  pre- 
rogatives and  aspects.  Moreover,  he  rep- 
resented the  people  who  elected  him  to 
that  office  14  consecutive  times  and  rep- 
resented them  according  to  the  finest 
principles  of  our  system.  May  God  rest 
his  soul. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  know  that 
George  Andrews  loved  and  admired  and 
respected  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
We  have  always  followed  his  leadership. 

I  appreciate,  and  I  know  that  the  fam- 
ily of  George  Andrews  will  deeply  appre- 
ciate, the  kind  remarks  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 

STENNIS). 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  until  12:30 
with  each  Senator  limited  to  3  minutes. 
Is  there  morning  business? 


THE  POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  long- 
time advocate  of  the  food  stamp  program, 
which  virtually  had  its  genesis  in  Ver- 
mont where  I  could  observe  its  operations 
just  prior  to  World  War  II  and  judge  its 
potential  for  the  future,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  I  have  found  efforts  to  use 
this  worthwhile  and  needed  program  for 
personal  purposes  abhorrent — to  say  the 
least. 

For  20  years  after  coming  to  this  Sen- 
ate, I,  with  certain  of  my  colleagues,  tried 
futilely  to  get  this  program  reestab- 
lished. ^"^^ — 

It  remained  for  Congresswoman 
Leonor  Sullivan  to  get  the  program  ap- 
proved by  the  House  In  1964. 

It  was  sent  to  the  Senate  where  we  had 
little  difficulty  in  securing  its  passage. 

Even  before  its  enactment.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  had  set 
up  the  machinery  for  putting  the  food 
stamp  program  into  eCfect  again — for  the 
purpose  of  helping  poor  people  to  have 
proper  and  adequate  nourishment. 

The  procedure  set  in  motion  in  1965 
got  imderway  modestly  and  continued  its 
cautious  progress  until  the  election  year 
of  1968. 

In  fiscal  1968  the  amount  provided  by 
Congress  for  food  stamps  was  only  $185 
million. 

This  was  increased  to  $280  million  for 
fiscal  1969. 

After  the  administration  changed 
hands,  however,  there  was  a  radical 
change  in  the  attitude  of  Congress  to- 
ward food  stamps. 

Proposals  were  made  to  permit  the  use 
of  these  stamps  for  purposes  which  had 
very  little  relation  to  the  dietary  process. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  commotion  was 


that  for  fiscal  1972  Congress  appro- 
priated nearly  $2.3  billion  for  the  pro- 
gram, an  increase  of  over  700  percent  in 
a  4-year  period. 

Of  course  the  inevitable  happened. 

With  insufficient  experienced  person- 
nel, the  program  got  messy. 

Abuses  became  widespread. 

Some  undeserving  persons  got  the 
benefits  while  some  needy  persons  were 
overlooked  completely. 

In  an  effort  to  curb  abuses,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  last  year 
wrote  new  regulations  but  these  new 
rules  were  so  complicated  that  to  comply 
with  them  some  areas  would  have  in- 
curred losses  rather  than  benefits. 

The  uproar  increased  in  volume  and 
most  every  csuididate  for  office  from  dog 
catcher  to  President  found  himself  con- 
cerned with  the  diets  of  the  poor. 

A  lot  of  voters  became  concerned,  too. 

Several  States,  including  my  own  State 
of  Vermont,  found  that  the  new  regula- 
tions would  create  hardships  on  the  State 
itself  and  felt  that  it  might  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  give  up  the  program. 

Under  such  circumstances.  Federal  of- 
ficials realized  that  some  revised  action 
should  be  taken. 

Apparently,  the  new  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Earl  Butz,  was  given  a  free  hand 
to  bring  order  out  of  near  chaos. 

He  lost  no  time  and  on  January  16  re- 
leased a  substitute  for  the  objectionable 
regulations. 

Under  the  new  order  there  will  be  no 
reduction  in  the  number  of  persons  pres- 
ently eligible  for  food  stamps  and  no 
reduction  in  benefits. 

Neither  will  there  be  any  reduction  in 
cost  to  Government. 

In  fact,  there  may  be  a  substantial  in- 
crease. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  some  cheat- 
ing but  this  will  not  distinguish  the  food 
stamp  program  from  programs  which  are 
participated  in  by  some  that  are  not 
always  needy. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  administer  the 
expanded  program  and  supervision  may 
not  always  be  of  the  highest  order. 

But  in  this  case  the  Secretary  had  to 
choose  between  the  possibility  of  waste 
and  mismanagement  and  depriving  a 
percentage  of  poor  and  deserving  peo- 
ple of  their  just  benefits. 

Under  our  court  system,  it  is  deemed 
better  to  permit  a  guilty  party  to  escape 
than  to  convict  an  innocent  person  for  a 
crime  he  did  not  commit. 

I  believe  that  this  principle  should 
also  apply  to  participants  in  the  food 
stamp  program. 

Secretary  Butz  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  prompt  action  and  for  meeting  the 
issue  head  on. 

Now  that  the  Secretary  has  taken  posi- 
tive action,  I  feel  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
of  us  to  see  that  it  is  made  to  work 
fairly,  adequately,  and  honestly. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  499)  providing  for  a  Joint 
session  to  receive  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  January  20,  1972,  in 
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which  it  requested  tlje  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  res- 
olutions : 

H.  Res.  758.  Rescluiion  relating  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  join  with  a 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  no- 
tify the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
a  quorum  of  each  House  has  assembled  and 
Congress  is  ready  to  receive  any  communica- 
tion that  he  may  be  pleased  to  make; 

H.  Res.  759.  Resolution  Informing  the  Sen- 
ate that  a  quorum  of  the  House  is  present 
and  that  the  House  is  ready  to  proceed  with 
business;  and 

H.  Res.  766.  Resolution  communicating  to 
the  Senate  the  Intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  George  W.  Andrews,  late  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  8787) 
to  provide  that  the  unincorporated  terri- 
tories of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
shall  each  be  represented  in  Congress  by 
a  delegate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  8787)  to  provide  that 
the  unincorporated  territories  of  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  each  be  rep- 
resented in  Congress  by  a  delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS  OF  ALA- 
BAMA 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
House  Resolution  766. 

The  President  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  766) 
which  was  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable George  W.  Andrews,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  distinguished  senior  colleague  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  and  myself.  I  submit  a  reso- 
lution and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  225)  was  read, 
considered,  and  unanimously  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  George  W.  Andrews,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  when  the  Senate  adjourns 
today.  It  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Repre- 
sentative. 


THE  WEST  COAST  DOCK  STRIKE 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
west  coast  dock  strike  has  started  again. 
For  about  15  weeks  the  Pacific  coast 
docks  were  in  operation  because  of  the 
80-day  injunction  imder  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  The  injunction  has  now- 
expired  and  there  is  no  law  on  the  books 
that  can  in  any  way  guarantee  maritime 
transportation  to  the  farmers,  business- 
men, and  consumers  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

For  almost  2  years  the  administration 
has  had  before  the  Senate  a  bill  which 
would  guarantee  continuity  of  services  in 
the  transportation  industry.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  Senate  has  had  8  days  of  hearings. 
Nothing  further  has  been  done.  I  fear 
there  is  a  general  feeling  in  the  commit- 
tee that  nothing  should  be  done  other 
than  create  a  2-year  study  commission 
to  study  the  problem. 

This  problem  does  not  require  any 
more  study.  In  the  3  years  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate  we  have  been  faced 
with  five  emergency  transportation 
crises:  four  in  the  railroad  industry  and 
one  in  the  longshore  industry.  We  may 
soon  be  faced  with  a  resumption  of  the 
longshore  strike  on  the  east  coast  after 
the  80-day  injunction  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  expires.  The  same  is  true 
with  respect  to  the  gulf  coast. 

I,  therefore,  have  written  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  asking  that 
the  committee  be  called  into  session  and 
kept  in  continuous  session  until  some 
type  of  emergency  legislation  is  reported 
to  guarantee  transportation  services  to 
the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  public  can  no  longer 
tolerate  the  strangulation  of  our  econ- 
omy by  a  few  small  but  powerful  inter- 
ests, who  have  the  ability  to  bring  our 
economy  to  its  knees.  The  public  has  a 
right  to  make  a  normal  living  and  to 
collect  a  normal  wage,  without  arbitrary 
interruptions  by  a  variety  of  transporta- 
tion strikes. 

Secretary  Butz  yesterday  spoke  dra- 
matically of  the  effect  that  the  west  coast 
dock  strike  will  have  on  farmers  in  the 
West  and  Midwest.  It  borders  on  the 
ruinous.  If  there  are  strikes  on  the  east 
coast  and  the  gulf  coast,  we  will  see  an 
economic  decline  in  this  country  at  a 
time  when  we  desperately  are  trying  to 
stimulate  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
speech  given  by  Secretary  Butz  relating 
to  the  dock  strike. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Butz  Calls  fok  Immedwte  Passage  of 
Dock  Strike  Legislation 

Washington,  January  17. — "The  resump- 
tion of  the  dock  strike  on  the  West  Coast  Is  a 
sad  day  for  American  farmers.  It  will  further 
depress  farm  prices  and  cause  a  deterioration 
in  the  farm  export  markets  that  are  so  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation's  agriculture," 
Secretary  of  Agricultvire  Earl  L.  Butz  said  to- 
day. 

"The  resumption  of  the  100-day  strike  on 
the  West  Coast  points  up  the  failure  of  the 
leculershlp  of  the  present  Congress  to  provide 
the  Administration  with  the  means  to  deal 
effectively  wltb  the  dock  strike  and  other 


transportation  emergencies,"  Secretary  Butz 
said. 

"Farmers  have  already  lost  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  since  the  dock  strike 
started  last  July  1.  During  this  time,  Con- 
gress fiddled  and  stalled  and  wrung  Its  hands 
over  distressed  grain  prices,  but  did  nothing 
about  providing  a  solution  to  the  strikes  that 
were  depressing  farm  prices  and  shrinking 
farm  income."  the  Secretary  said. 

"If  the  leaders  in  Congress  really  want  to 
do  something  for  farmers,  they  wUl  stand  up 
in  Congress  tomorrow  and  demand  that  the 
Administration's  legislation  be  passed  im- 
mediately*" Secretary  Butz  said. 

"Farmers  realize  that  they  are  going  to 
suffer  a  dismal  reduction  in  farm  exports  this 
fiscal  year  and  that  Congress  has  failed  to 
provide  a  sensible  solution  for  the  Adminis- 
tration to  use  to  deal  with  prolonged  dock 
strikes,"  Secretary  Butz  said. 

"Even  worse  than  the  present  loss  of  in- 
come to  farmers  is  the  fact  that  purchasers  of 
U.S.  farm  products  have  told  our  Govern- 
ment representatives  that  they  are  turning 
to  other  countries  for  future  supplies  because 
of  the  undependabUlty  of  our  delivery  sys- 
tem." Secretary-  Butz  adde-d. 

"This  should  be  ample  evidence  that  this 
Nation  needs  a  better,  more  sensible  system 
for  dealing  with  strikes  that  so  \'ltally  affect 
the  well-being  of  so  many  of  the  Nation's 
citizens."  Secretary  Butz  said. 

Secretary  Butz  said: 

"It  has  been  nearly  two  years  since  Presi- 
dent Nixon  proposed  to  Congress  a  realistic 
solution  to  emergency  disputes  in  transpor- 
tation. Since  the  dock  strikes  started  last 
July  1  on  the  West  Coast,  and  on  October  1 
at  East  Coast  and  Gulf  ports,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  diligently  kept  the 
Congress  informed  of  the  serious  damage 
being  done  to  farmers.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  testified  before  Congress  on 
the  Administration's  bill.  I  have  repeatedly 
called  on  Congressional  leaders  to  act.  as 
did  my  predecessor.  Secretary  Hardin.  On 
December  15,  President  Nixon  publicly  re- 
quested Congress  to  consider  the  seriousness 
of  the  absence  of  statutory  means  to  deal 
with  further  transportation  emergencies.  So 
far,  all  we  have  received  Is  a  deaf  ear  from 
the  Congress. 

"I  Implore  the  uiilon  leaders  to  bring  this 
strike  to  an  immediate  solution,  and  for 
Congress  to  provide  a  sensible  and  realistic 
plan  to  deal  with  this  and  future  disrup- 
tions in  transportation." 

The  farm  production  from  one  harvested 
acre  In  four  moves  into  export,  meaning  that 
the  output  from  more  than  70  million  U.S. 
farm  acres  moves  overseas  each  year.  In  the 
year  ended  last  June  30,  the  value  of  farm 
exports  reached  an  all-time  high  of  $7.8 
billion.  Trade  experts  generally  agree  that 
farm  export  values  will  show  a  substantial 
drop  from  that  level  during  the  current  fis- 
cal year  that  ends  next  June  30. 

Department  of  Agriculture  authorities 
have  estimated  that  the  dock  tie-up  during 
the  heart  of  the  1971  farm  harvest  cut  10 
cents  per  bushel  from  the  price  of  com  and 
perhaps  as  much  as  25  cents  per  bushel 
from  soybean  prices.  Secretary  Butz  has  said 
recently  that  the  dock  strikes  will  cost 
farmers  a  billion  dollars  in  income. 

During  the  months  of  October  and  No- 
vember 1970,  the  East  Coast  and  Gulf  ports 
moved  $917  million  worth  of  agricultural 
exports.  In  the  same  months  in  1971.  these 
ports  moved  only  $400  million  of  agricul- 
tural exports.  When  the  strike  hit  last  Oc- 
tober 1.  more  than  1.000  barges  and  1.400 
rail  cars  were  brought  to  a  standstUl  on  the 
approaches  to  Gulf  ports.  Farm  prices  were 
deoressed   almost   Immediately. 

The  100-day  strike  by  West  Coast  dock 
workers  which  began  July  1  reduced  agri- 
cultural exports  from  the  West  Coast  by 
$215  million  during  July-September  com- 
pared with  a  year  earlier.  Major  losses  were 
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in   wheat  and  perishable   fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

Only  $6  million  of  tobacco  were  exported 
from  the  East  and  Gulf  Coasts  In  October 
and  November  1971.  compared  with  $136 
million  during  the  same  months  a  year 
earlier. 

The  Emergency  Public  Interest  Protection 
Act  that  deals  with  transportation  strikes 
has  been  before  Congressional  committees 
for  nearly  two  years.  It  provides  for  meas- 
ures to  deal  with  transportation  strikes  after 
the  expiration  of  the  80-day  cooling  off 
period  provided  In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
President  Nixon  Invoked  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  on  the  West  Coast  last  October  4;  and 
applied  it  to  the  East  and  Gulf  port  strikes 
on  November  27. 

The  80-day  cooling  off  period  on  the  West 
Coast  expired  on  December  24th  and  the 
unions  agreed  to  continue  working  tem- 
porarily until  today,  January  17.  The  80- 
day  cooling  off  period  for  the  East  Coast  and 
Gulf  port  strikes  expires  on  February  14. 

The  Emergency  Public  Interest  Protection 
Act  authorizes  the  President  to  extend  the 
cooling  off  period  beyond  80  days;  it  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  set  up  a  special 
board  to  study  the  potential  damage  of  a 
continued  strike;  and  It  provides  for  both 
parties  to  submit  final  offers  to  a  panel  that 
would  select  one  of  the  offers  as  binding. 

In  a  1968-69  dock  strike  that  was  ex- 
tremely costly  to  farm  exports,  the  strike 
started  on  September  30,  1968.  The  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  was  invoked  by  President  John- 
son on  October  3.  and  the  strike  resumed 
on  December  20  after  the  cooling  off  period 
had  expired.  It  was  April  13,  1969  before  the 
strike  was  settled  at  all  ports.  The  vaJue  of 
farm  exports  dropped  drastically,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  were  $430  million 
behind  the  farm  export  value  of  the  previous 
year. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  New  York  Times  published  an 
editorial  entitled  "Always  Trouble  on  the 
Docks."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Always  Trottble  on  the  Docks 

The  renewal  yesterday  of  last  year's  hun- 
dred-day longshore  strike  in  Padflc  Coast 
ports  reflects  a  triple  breakdown — ^In  the 
processes  of  collective  bargaining,  in  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  nation's  statutory  safe- 
guards against  strike  emergencies  and  in 
the  credibility  of  Federal  wage  controls. 

It  is  a  bizarre  abuse  of  union  power  that 
a  single,  rather  rarefied  Issue  affecting  the 
mechanics  of  employer  payments  into  a 
wage  guarantee  fund  could  result  in  an  order 
to  cut  off  deep-sea  commerce  In  the  West.  It 
is  doubly  strange  that  such  a  hang-up 
should  develop  after  employers  and  tinlon 
had  agreed  on  wage  Increases  and  other 
benefits  extravagantly  In  excess  of  the  Pay 
Board's  loosely  monitored  guidepoets. 

Unfortunately,  It  Is  not  surprising  at  all 
that  the  eighty-day  Injunction  provisions  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  have  proved  no  ade- 
quate defense  against  a  resumption  of  the 
strike.  The  feebleness  of  that  protection  has 
been  proved  over  and  over  again  in  the  last 
quarter-century  in  tie-ups  of  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  ports. 

Now  the  Administration  must  rush  to 
Capitol  Hill  with  hastily  improvised  back- 
to-work  legislation  of  the  kind  it  has  re- 
peatedly had  to  devise  in  the  railroads.  But 
any  formula  the  White  House  propKjses  for 
final  settlement  of  the  West  Coast  dispute 
opens  up  a  Pandora's  box  of  new  woes  in 
this  shaky  stage  of  wage  stabilization. 

If  compulsory  arbitration  is  decreed,  the 
umpire  designated   by  President  Nixon   tU- 


moet  surely  would  limit  his  ruling  to  the 
one  unresolved  issue  and  certify  the  rest  of 
the  package  as  independently  agreed  to  by 
the  parties,  in  effect,  that  would  put  a  gov- 
ernmental imprimatur  on  wage  raises  of  32.2 
per  cent  in  a  contract  with  less  than  eighteen 
months  to  run.  Such  a  pact  would  represent 
a  green  light  for  Federal  approval  of  the 
tentative  accord  reached  ten  days  ago  on 
the  East  Coast  for  increases  of  41  per  cent 
over  three  years;  it  woxild  shatter  resjject 
for  the  5.5  per  cent  annual  standard  set  by 
the  Pay  Board. 

For  Congress  to  act  on  its  own  to  legis- 
late a  settlement  embodying  the  basic  terms 
of  the  West  Ooast  wage  understanding  would 
be  even  more  destructive  of  the  stabilization 
effort.  What  Is  required  is  a  formula  for 
Umited  ship  operation  that  would  meet  na- 
tional needs  without  stripping  the  wage  reg- 
ulators of  the  authority  that  unions  in- 
sisted they  be  given  to  determine  what  pay 
increases  are  "unreasonably  Inconsistenit" 
with  their  anti-Lnflation  mandate. 

Strikes  and  strike  threats  by  overstrong 
unions  cannot  become  the  make-or- break 
element  in  a  program  essential  to  America's 
economic  welfare. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  editorial  calls  upon 
Congress  to  alleviate  the  perpetual  threat 
that  hangs  over  this  coimtry  because  of 
the  possibility  of  transportation  strikes. 
Congress  can  no  longer  ignore  its  re- 
sponsibility. We  can  not  go  along  every 
6  months  meeting  this  problem  crisis  by 
crisis  and  passing  ad  hoc  legislation.  We 
must  pass  permanent  legislation  that 
allows  unions  and  management,  as  well 
as  the  general  public  who  depend  upon 
our  transportation  system,  to  know  what 
they  can  expect.  I  hop>e  Congress  will 
now  be  willing  to  face  its  responsibility 
and  pass  meaningful  legislation  to  guar- 
antee to  all  the  people  of  this  country 
continuity  of  transportation  services. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mathias  when  he 
introduced  S.  3037  are  printed  in  the 
Record  imder  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


BLACK  LUNG 

<ir.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
denfvpn  January  6, 1  had  the  privilege  of 
testifying  at  a  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  hearing  chaired  by  my  colleague. 
Senator  Randolph  and  conducted  in  my 
hometown  of  Beckley,  W.  Va.  The  hear- 
ing received  testimony  on  how  improve- 
ments could  be  made  in  title  IV  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act — on  how  the  Federal  Government 
could  improve  its  benefits  program  for 
miners  suffering  from  the  dread  disease 
of  pneumoconiosis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks made  before  that  hearing  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Btrd  op  West 
Virginia 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  particularly  appropri- 
ate that  you  have  chosen  this  locale  in  the 


heart  of  the  mining  section  of  West  Virginia, 
for  a  Congressional  hearing  to  develop  the 
case  for  improvement  of  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  Program  (Title  IV  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act ) .  Many  of 
the  people  most  directly  affected  by  that  pro- 
gram reside  here. 

The  aforementioned  Act,  adopted  by  the 
Congress  in  1969.  holds  great  promise  for 
the  eventual  elimination  of  the  coal  dust 
In  our  underground  mines,  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  greatest  hazards  to  the  coal  miner. 
However,  the  law's  full  effects  will  not  be 
felt  for  many  years.  In  the  meantime,  we 
have  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Program  to  as- 
sist those  disabled  miners  who  will  not  bene- 
fit from  the  Improved  safety  conditions — a 
program  which  you  and  I.  Mr.  Chairman, 
cooperated  in  Including  In  the  overall  Act 
in  an  effort  to  compensate  those  miners  dis- 
abled by  pneumoconiosis  for  the  physical 
suffering  and  loss  of  earning  power  and  also 
to  benefit  the  widows  of  men  so  affected. 

We  have  now  observed  the  Black  Lung  pro- 
gram in  operation  for  two  years.  As  a  result, 
we  have  seen  dramatic  benefits  to  a  large 
segment  of  coal  miners  and  their  families. 
This  program  has  restored  or  increased  finan- 
cial independence  and  personal  dignity  for 
over  260,000  workers  and  dependents,  assur- 
ing them  of  greater  capability  to  cope  with 
their  living  needs  and  their  extraordinary 
medical  requirements.  These  workers  had 
gone  uncompensated  under  State  programs 
under  which  workers  with  other  occupational 
disorders  had  been  awarded  benefits. 

However,  the  life  of  the  Federal  program,  as 
provided  by  the  Health  and  Safety  Act.  is 
about  to  expire.  The  Act  presently  diverts 
administrative  responsibility  for  continua- 
tion of  the  program  from  the  Social  Security 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  1973,  with  claims  to  be  processed 
through  workmen's  compensation  agencies  In 
the  States.  Those  valid  claims  not  compensa- 
ble under  State  workmen's  compensation 
laws  would  qualify  for  Federal  payments 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  with  the  mine 
operators  being  liable  to  the  United  States  in 
civil  court  proceedings  for  the  amounts  In- 
volved. Furthermore,  we  now  are  aware  of 
many  shortcomings  and  Inequities  of  the 
program  as  it  has  developed.  It  is  time  now 
for  the  Congress  to  act  to  extend  and  re- 
finance the  program  and  to  Improve  it  so 
that  it  will.  Indeed,  benefit  all  those  disabled 
miners  and  families  for  whom  its  benefits 
were  intended. 

S.  2675,  the  bill  which  you  have  intro- 
duced, Mr.  Chairman — and  which  1  am 
pleased  to  have  co-sponsored  with  you — 
should  meet  these  needs. 

First  of  all.  we  need  to  extend  the  life  of 
this  Federal  program,  the  States  in  many 
cases  not  yet  having  established  adequate 
programs  to  compensate  workers  for  this 
irreversible  disease. 

Secondly,  we  must  act  to  extend  benefits 
to  eligible  children  or  orphans  of  miners 
disabled  by  black  lung.  It  was  an  unfortu- 
nate oversight  that  the  original  Act  failed 
to  provide  for  such  children. 

We  must  also  clearly  establish  that  the 
black  lung  benefits  program  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  form  of  workmen's  compensation, 
which,  under  the  administration  of  the  so- 
cial security  system,  has  resulted  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  offset  provision  normally 
applied  to  social  security  disability  benefits 
where  the  beneficiary  Is  eligible  for  the  two 
types  of  compensation.  For  a  disabled  worker 
to  be  expected  to  survive,  support  his  fam- 
ily, and  provide  for  the  extraordinary  medical 
needs  occasioned  by  his  illness  on  80  per 
cent  of  his  former  average  wage — is  the 
height  of  injustice.  I  hope  eventually  to  see 
the  social  security  law  also  changed  in  this 
respect. 

Finally,  and  of  great  import,  the  use  of 
X-rays  must  not  be  the  sole  determinant 
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of  the  presence  of  pneumoconiosis  to  a  com- 
pensable degree.  Experience  has  shown  the 
X-ray  to  be  unreliable  and  Inadequate,  al- 
beit useful,  in  establishing  the  presence  and 
degree  of  pneumoconiosis.  The  British,  who 
are  far  ahead  of  us  in  the  recognition  and 
the  compensation  of  this  disease,  might  be 
cited  on  this  point.  For  example.  The  Annual 
Report,  1967-68,  Medical  Service  and  Medical 
Research.  National  Coal  Board.  Great  Brit- 
ain, stated,  in  part  (quote)  :  ".  .  .  It  was  .  .  . 
rapidly  apparent  that  the  X-ray  film  was 
not.  by  Itself,  a  reasonable  measure  of  dis- 
ability .  .  ."  Moreover,  the  British  Govern- 
ment Publication,  "Pneumoconiosis  and 
Allied  Occupational  Chest  Disease,"  Ministry 
of  Social  Security,  London,  England,  stated 
(quote)  : 

"The  disease  (pneumoconiosis)  is  difficult 
to  diagnose,  especially  In  the  early  stages, 
and  accurate  diagnosis  depends  on  three 
essentials— a  high  quality  full-size  radio- 
graph of  the  chest,  a  full  clinical  examina- 
tion (Including  lung  function  tests)  and 
complete  industrial  history." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  act  to  extend  de- 
served benefits  to  the  many  thousands  of 
black  lung  cripples  who  have  been  arbitrarily 
and  unjustly  denied — whether  by  terms  of 
the  law  or  by  the  administrative  approach — 
the  compensation  intended  by  the  Congress 
for  those  who  have  been  dealt  a  death  blow 
(slow  in  action  though  It  may  be)  by  the 
occupation  In  which  they  have  been  en- 
gaged. My  correspondence  files  will  attest,  as 
I  am  sure  yours  will,  to  the  fact  that  many 
thousands  in  our  own  State  have  been 
shocked  and  cruelly  disappointed  to  be  ad- 
vised that  they  may  not  participate  In  this 
beneficial  program — despite  the  indisputable 
record  of  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  more  years, 
spent  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In 
extremely  hazardous  work,  subject  to  rock 
falls,  runaway  cars,  timber  collapse,  poison 
gas,  bone-penetrating  moisture  and  cold,  and 
always  the  coal  dust — the  layers  of  black 
removable  from  skin  and  hair,  but  perma- 
nently coating  vital  lungs  and  leading  to 
their  break-down,  to  sleepless  nights  spent 
in  racking  coughs  and  near  suffocation,  fol- 
lowed by  the  natural  deterioration  of  the 
rest  of  the  body.  These  men,  or  their  fam- 
ily members  in  their  behalf,  write  letters  to 
you  and  to  me,  as  their  Senators,  stating 
that  they  are  totally  unacceptable  for  fur- 
ther employment  In  the  mines,  but  are  not 
deemed  eligible  for  the  compensation  in- 
tended for  them  by  the  Congress. 

We  must  remedy  this.  Some  of  our  col- 
leagues may  feel  that  the  coal  miner  must 
meet  the  same  disability  criteria  applied  to 
workers  In  other  occupations,  but,  in  all 
Justice,  I  believe  we  must  take  recognition 
of  the  uniquely  severe  conditions  under 
which  the  coal  miner  has  labored  and  of  the 
fact  that,  once  incapacitated  for  this  work 
at  mid-point  or  near  the  end  of  his  working 
life,  he  is  not  retralnable  as  are  individuals 
who  have  worked  In  other  occupations.  He, 
usually,  is  not  educated  for  work  requiring 
sophisticated  mental  skills;  he  will  not  be 
up  to  any  Job  requiring  even  ordinary  physi- 
cal exertion.  Furthermore,  In  the  region  of 
the  coal  mines,  there  are  few,  if  any,  other 
jobs  In  which  he  might  be  employed.  We 
cannot  expect  a  man  so  spent  in  body  and 
spirit  to  pull  up  stakes  and  relocate.  The 
present  economy  and  unarguable  employ- 
ment policies  have  doomed  him  to  stagna- 
tion and  a  stake  of  marking  time  until 
death. 

So,  in  simple  compassion  and  Justice,  I 
believe  that  we  must  come  to  the  provisions 
included  in  S.  2675.  This  bill  would  ex- 
tend the  benefits  to  those  disabled,  not  sole- 
ly by  pneumonoconiosls,  but  by  "pneumo- 
noconlosls.  or  other  respiratory  or  pulmonary 
Impairments."  Further.  It  would  modify  the 
definition  of  total  disability  so  that  "a  minor 
shall  be  considered  totally  disabled  when 
any  respiratory  or  pulmonary  impairment  or 


impairments  resulting  from  his  employment 
in  a  mine  or  mines  prevents  him  from  en- 
gaging in  gainful  employment  requiring  the 
skills  and  abilities  comparable  to  those  of 
any  employment  in  a  mine  or  mines  in  which 
he  previously  engaged  with  some  regularity 
and  over  a  substantial   period  of  time." 

Let  us  stop  quibbling  with  dying  men 
as  to  whether  their  lungs  are  riddled  with 
black  lung  or  whether  they  are  affected  with 
miners'  asthma,  or  silicosis,  or  chronic 
bronchitis.  And  let  us  stop  telling  a  man 
whose  lungs  have  failed  him — or  predictably 
will  do  so — that  he  can  qualify  for  a  Job 
operating  some  non-existent  elevator  or  sell- 
ing some  produce  in  a  highly  competitive 
market.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  (Committee  will  recognize  the 
merit  and  Justice  of  this  bill  and  recom- 
mend It  to  the  Senate.  Americans  are  a  com- 
p>asslonate  people,  and  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress should  so  represent  them  in  dealing 
compassionately  with  this  smsill  group,  as- 
suring these  disabled  miners  and  their  fam- 
ilies of  more  certain  assistance  in  their 
unique  suffering  and  deprivation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  new  provisions  pro- 
posed In  S.  2675  can  be  enacted  and  if  the 
administration  of  the  program  can  be  im- 
proved, based  on  experience  with  it  to  date, 
I  hope  that  the  result  will  be  that  no  eligi- 
ble miner  and  no  eligible  dependent  will  be 
denied  his  or  her  Just  benefits  under  the 
law. 

As  to  the  cost  of  the  program.  It  will 
certainly  rise  with  the  improvements  be- 
ing considered,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  program  has  proved  more  costly  than 
was  originally  anticipated — because  the  true 
number  of  individuals  disabled  or  killed  by 
pneumoconiosis  was  not  known  at  the  time 
the  legislation  was  enacted.  However,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  program, 
unlike  other  Federal  programs,  is  not  ex- 
pected to  perpetuate  Itself  and  proliferate 
into  the  usual  ever-expanding  bureaucratic 
program.  The  cost,  once  having  reached  its 
peak  when  all  presently  eligible  individuals 
have  been  brought  Into  the  program,  can 
be  expected  to  diminish.  Improved  dust  con- 
ditions in  the  mines — called  for  in  the  basic 
Act — should,  in  time,  eliminate  pneumonoco- 
niosls as  a  killer  and  crlppler  of  men.  In 
due  time,  therefore,  the  financial  burden 
will  lessen.  I  do  not  recommend  that  the 
States  be  pushed  too  fast  to  assume  the  cost 
burden,  but  I  do  feel  that  the  States  should 
t)e  encouraged  to  gradually  assume  the  bur- 
den, so  as  to  gradually  relieve  the  Federal 
government — which  presently  carries  the  to- 
tal costs.  Perhaps  some  program  for  grad- 
ual assumption  by  the  States  of  the  pro- 
gram could  be  written  into  the  law. 

In  the  same  vein,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  emphasize  what  you  already  know — that 
the  fight  against  crippling  miners'  diseases 
began  a  long  time  ago.  In  1962,  I  added 
$100,000  to  the  HEW  Appropriation  Bill  to 
establish  a  pneumoconiosis  reseerch,  study, 
and  rehabilitation  project  right  here  In  Beck- 
ley:  and  the  following  year  I  Eunended  the 
Public  Health  Service  Appropriation  BUI, 
adding  $400,CKX>  for  expansion  and  accelera- 
tion of  the  research  program  on  chronic 
chesrt  diseases  among  coal  miners. 

Just  this  past  November,  I  was  honored  to 
dedicate  the  new  Appalachian  Center  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  at  Morgan - 
town.  The  dedication  of  this  *6  million  lab- 
oratory climaxed  six  years  of  work,  which 
began  In  1964  when  I  restored  $1  million  in 
planning  ftmds  to  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Bill  The  foilowtng  year,  I  added  $266,000  to 
the  Public  Health  Service  appropriations  for 
continuing  research  into  miners'  pvilmonary 
diseases — vital  work  which  is  being  con- 
ducted at  the  Morgantown  facility,  along 
with  the  testing  and  certification  of  mine 
health  and  safety  equipment. 

The  Morgantown  facility  Is  of  tremendous 
importance  in  the  overall  battle  against  un- 


safe and  unhetklthy  conditions  in  our  mines — 
and  equally  important  in  this  struggle  is  the 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Academy,  a  $13.5 
million  facility  which,  as  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  was  able  to 
have  properly  funded  and  which  II  was  able 
to  have  located  here  in  Berkley.  The  Acad- 
emy serves  as  an  education  and  training 
center  to  expand  and  upgrade  the  health  and 
safety  expertise  of  mine  management  and 
mine  workers,  as  well  as  that  of  Federal  and 
State  Eigencies  responsible  for  health  and 
safety. 

I  say  all  this  in  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
two  reasons :  to  show  that  the  battle  for  Im- 
proved mine  health  and  safety  must  be 
fought  on  many  fronts,  and  to  underscore 
my  Intensely  personal  Interest  in  this  com- 
passionate legislation  which  you  and  your 
subcommittee  are  shaping. 

I  suppose  that  I  am  the  only  one  of  lOO 
senators  who  grew  up  in  the  home  of  a  coal 
miner.  I  do  not  know  that  to  l}e  a  fact,  but 
I  believe  It  is  a  fact.  I  grew  up  In  the  coal 
mining  areas  of  southern  West  Virginia — 
Raleigh  County,  Mercer  County,  and  Mc- 
Dowell County — and  my  foster  father  was  a 
coal  miner,  back  in  the  days  of  the  pick  and 
shovel,  and  so  I  lived  with  coal  miners  in 
my  home  where  my  foster  mother  kept 
boarders. 

At  one  time,  she  cooked  for  as  many  as 
twenty-eight  boarders,  who  were  all  coal 
miners,  and  I  have  seen  them  have  to  get  up 
In  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  burn  and  in- 
hale a  powder,  because  of  severe  asthma 
brought  on  by  working  in  the  mines. 

I  have  helped  to  carry  coal  miners  to  their 
graves  on  the  rugged  West  Virginia  hillsides. 
I  have  stood  In  the  homes  of  weeping  widows 
of  coal  miners,  and  I  have  seen  the  tears  of 
their  children. 

I  stood,  when  a  boy,  at  the  entry  of  a  coal 
mine  after  an  explosion.  In  which  fathers  of 
my  school  classmates  were  killed.  No  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  coal  miners  of  West  Virginia 
do  not  have  to  spend  their  money  for  post- 
age to  write  to  me  asking  for  support  for 
legislation  to  benefit  them,  because  they 
know  they  have  my  support  in  the  fight 
against  black  lung.  My  early  life  was  a  p«irt 
of  their  lives,  and  I  shall  not  forget  them 
now. 

I  want  to  compliment  this  Committee,  and 
to  commend  you,  Mr.  Ohtilrman.  for  the  good 
work  you  have  done.  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  appearing  before  your  committee  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  to  testify  on  behalf  of  this 
legislation,  and  I  em  glad  to  present  this 
statement  to  you  here  in  my  home  county 
today. 

Whatever  we  do  in  the  legislative  halls  of 
Congress  will,  in  my  Judgment,  not  to  be  too 
much:  if  anything,  it  may  be  too  little  for 
the  disabled  miners  and  their  families. 


QUORUM    CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempKjre.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  S.  2515. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I 


JOINT      SESSION      OP      THE      TWO 
HOUSES    TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 499. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  on  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 499,  which  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  499)  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.   Con.   Res.   499 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  Tbax  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  "ITiursday, 
January  20,  1972,  at  12:30  pjn..  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  such  communications  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
pleased  to  make  to  them. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AIME  J.  FORAND 


ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  UNFIN- 
ISHED BUSINESS  AT  CONCLUSION 
OP    MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
morning  business  is  concluded  today,  the 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
sad  province  to  announce  the  sudden 
passing  of  a  distinguished  American,  the 
former  Congressman  from  Rhode  Island, 
the  Honorable  Aiine  J.  Porand. 

He  died  suddenly  last  night  at  his  re- 
tirement residence  in  Boca  Raton.  Fla., 
and  my  sympathy — as  does  the  sympathy 
of  all  America — goes  to  his  beloved  wife, 
Gertrude. 

Aime  Forand  was  my  lifetime  friend 
and— in  office — an  able  legislator,  skilled 
parliamentarian,  fabulous  for  his  faith- 
ful attendance. 

He  will  be  immortalized  as  "The 
Father  of  Medicare" — the  persistent  ad- 
vocate of  the  Forand  bUl  that  established 
Federal  social  responsibility  toward  our 
senior  citizens. 

The  life  story  of  Aime  Forand — the 
overcoming  of  handicaps — the  awaken- 
ing to  public  service  and  its  dedication 
to  the  well-being  of  his  fellow  Americans, 
can  be  an  inspiraticoi  to  all  youth.  Amer- 
ica still  offers  opportunity  if  youth  has 
the  will  to  find  the  way. 

Because  I  believe  that  the  biography 
of  this  good  and  great  man  should  be 


part  of  the  current  history  of  the  Con- 
gress suid  be  perpetuated  to  exert  its 
influence  on  the  future,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  obituary  of  Aime  J. 
Forand  from  the  pages  of  the  Providence 
Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Providence  Journal,  Jan.  19,  1972] 

Aime  J.  Forand  Dies:   Ex-Rhode  Island 
Congressman 

Aime  J.  Forand,  often  called  the  father  of 
medicare  because  of  his  advocacy  of  medical 
care  for  the  elderly  while  representing  Rhode 
Island  for  22  years  in  Congress,  died  last 
night  at  the  age  of  76. 

He  suffered  a  heart  attack  while  having 
dinner  with  his  wife  at  their  Boca  Raton, 
Fla.,  home  and  was  pronounced  dead  at  8:45 
p.m.  in  Boca  Raton  Hospital.  He  had  lived  in 
Florida  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Forand  chose  not  to  run  for  reelection 
in  1960,  and  it  was  five  years  after  he  left 
Capitol  Hill  before  the  Idea  he  had  espoused 
for  years  became  law. 

When  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  In  1965 
signed  the  law  aiding  the  elderly  In  their 
medical  payments,  Mr.  Forand  was  present. 
He  had  first  Introduced  the  bill  in  1957. 

Remembering  his  unstinting  work  on  be- 
half of  the  elderly,  several  Rhode  Island  com- 
munities in  recent  years  have  thought  of  Mr. 
Forand  when  it  came  time  to  dedicate  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly,  and  have  named  the 
buildings  in  his  honor. 

His  health,  however,  never  permitted  him 
to  Journey  back  to  Rhode  Island  for  these 
celebrations. 

Mr.  Porand  achieved  political  success  by 
dint  of  his  own  perseverance.  He  went  to 
work  in  a  Blackstone  Valley  mill  at  the  age 
of  14  to  help  support  a  meager  family  budget. 
His  father,  who  had  gone  blind,  and  his 
mother  were  the  parents  of  16  children. 

The  future  congressman  quit  Cumberland 
schools  after  the  seventh  grade,  but  his  thirst 
for  an  education  never  abated.  He  attended 
Magnus  Commercial  School  at  night,  took 
Columbia  tTnlverslty  corerspondence  courses 
and  read  prodigiously. 

He  had  been  a  pick  and  shovel  laborer,  a 
dump  truck  driver,  a  radio  repairman,  a  pri- 
vate chauffeur,  a  grocery  clerk,  a  lubricating 
oil  salesman,  a  newspaperman,  and  secre- 
tary to  two  congressmen. 

Mr.  Forand  tUso  served  an  apprenticeship 
in  politics  as  a  two-term  Democratic  state 
representative  from  Central  Palls. 

His  sponsorship  of  what  became  widely 
known  as  the  controversial  Forand  bill,  he 
once  recalled,  stemmed  from  his  years  in  the 
General  Assembly.  There  the  late  Barney  Mc- 
Elroy,  a  Democratic  colleague  from  Fox 
Point,  annually  Introduced  an  old  age  pen- 
sion bin  backed  by  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles. 

Although  his  education  was  limited,  pre- 
cluding his  attempted  admission  to  law 
school  in  Washington,  Mr.  Porand  in  1951 
was  the  recipient  of  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  conferred  by  Providence  Col- 
lege. 

The  accompanying  citation  hailed  him  as 
a  "consistently  able  and  upright  public  serv- 
ant" who  had  a  "broad  concept  of  social 
responsibility  and  citizenship"  and  an  "un- 
flagging devotion  to  democratic  processes." 

For  18  years  Mr.  Porand  was  a  member  of 
the  powerful  House  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee on  which  he  ranked  No.  2  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement. 

In  the  1960  presidential  campaign,  he 
headed  the  Senior-Citizens  for  Kennedy 
Committee  and  after  leaving  Congress  be- 
came chairman  of  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,  an  organization  devoted  pri- 
marily to  promoting  enactment  of  a  program 


of  medical  care  for  the  aged  under  Social 
Security  as  later  embodied  In  the  King- 
Anderson  bill.  He  also  was  named  to  a  25- 
man  advisory  committee  on  housing  for 
senior  citizens. 

Mr.  Forand  once  told  an  interviewer  that 
he  could  have  "made  a  gold  mine"  had  he 
chosen  to  speak  before  scores  of  organiza- 
tions in  support  of  his  plan. 

"But  I  declined  them  all  because  I  didn't 
want  anyone  to  accuse  me  of  making  a  rack- 
et of  it  and  I  think  too  much  of  the  plan  on 
its  merits  to  risk  that,"  he  said. 

The  former  congressman  was  short  in 
height — 5  feet  5?.^  Inches — and  Inclined  to 
stocklness.  He  once  weighed  214  pounds,  but 
shortly  before  his  retirement  had  reduced  to 
174.  A  man  of  pleasant  appearance,  he  wore 
glasses,  dressed  conservatively. 

Mr.  Forand  did  not  engage  In  the  Wash- 
ington social  whirl. 

"I  duck  everything"  he  explained  on  one 
occasion.  "I'd  rather  go  home  and  do  my 
work  than  go  to  a  function  anytime.  In  the 
summer  I  like  to  putter  around  my  vegetable 
garden." 

Mr.  Porand  was  born  in  Pall  River  on  May 
23,  1895,  a  son  of  the  late  Francis  X.  and 
Melluce  (Ruest)  Forand.  His  parents  moved 
to  Cumberland  while  he  was  a  small  child. 

During  World  War  I  he  sened  In  Prance 
for  12  months  with  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force  as  a  member  of  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps.  As  a  legislator,  he  after- 
wards championed  many  veterans  causes,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  a  veterans  hos- 
pital In  Rhode  Island. 

After  the  war  he  worked  at  sales  Jobs,  be- 
came a  court  reporter  and  in  1922  ran  and 
was  elected  as  a  Democratic  candidate  for 
representative  from  tlie  Second  Central  Falls 
district.  He  was  persuaded  to  run  for  the 
legislature  by  the  late  Joseph  Cadoret,  ma>x>r 
of  Central  Falls  and  father-in-law  of  J. 
Howard  McGrath.  At  the  time  Mr.  Forand 
said  he  wasn't  even  sure  who  the  governor 
of  the  state  was. 

He  served  until  1927  and  then  in  1929  be- 
came secretary  to  Congressman  Jeremiah  E. 
O'Connell,  later  presiding  Justice  of  the 
Superior  Court.  In  1930  when  Mr.  O'Connell 
was  ap>polnted  to  the  court  Mr.  Ftorand  went 
to  work  for  his  successor.  Congressman 
Francis  B.  Condon,  later  chief  Justice  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Supreme  Court.  Mr,  Condon 
•was  elected  to  the  bench  in  1935  and  Mr. 
Porand  found  himself  without  a  patron  but 
by  then  the  Washington  bug  had  bitten  him. 

"It  began  to  look  as  though  I  would  have 
to  go  to  Washington  as  a  congressman  myself 
in  order  to  stay  there."  he  said. 

wins  election 

Charles  F.  Risk,  a  Republican,  was  elected 
In  the  first  district  to  succeed  Mr.  Condon 
and  Mr.  Forand  landed  a  state  Job  as  chief 
of  the  division  of  soldiers'  relief  and  com- 
mandant of  the  R.I.  Soldiers'  Home  at  Bris- 
tol. He  remained  in  it  until  1936  when  he  rf.n 
for  (Congress  himself  and  defeated  Mr.  Risk. 

Two  years  later,  when  Republicans  swept 
the  state,  Mr.  Forand  was  defeated  by  Mr. 
Risk  but  came  back  in  1940  to  turn  the  tables. 
In  the  interim  he  had  been  suptervlsor  in 
Rhode  Island  for  the  federal  census  in  Dis- 
trict Two. 

From  then  on,  Mr.  FNsrand  was  reelected 
every  two  years  by  healthy  pluralities.  Being 
of  French  extraction,  he  always  jjoUed  a 
strong  vote  throughout  the  Blackstone 
Valley. 

In  January.  1943,  he  gained  a  covered  seat 
on  the  ways  and  means  committee  and  the 
same  year  was  appointed  by  Speaker  Sam 
Raybum  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  US 
Coast  Guard  Academy.  In  1948  he  served  as 
board  chairman. 

As  a  member  of  the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee, he  became  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  unemployment  Insurance  and  later 
was  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  tech- 
nical and  administrative  problems  of  excise 
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taxes  In  the  latter  capacity  he  presided  over 
lengthy  hearings  that  culminated  in  massive 
revision  of  the  entire  excise  tax  structure.  A 
925-page  bill  emerged  that  the  House  pa^ed 
without  a  rollcall  and  "the  Senate  dldn  t 
even  dot  an    I."  Mr.  Forand  recalled. 

PARLIAMENTARIAN 

Mr  Forand  specialized  In  tax  legislation 
and  also  In  parliamentary  procedure.  He 
studied  the  precedents  and  rules  of  order  for 
the  House  and  often  was  called  upon  to  take 
the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the  speaker.  He 
was  presented  three  gavels  In  appreciation  of 
his  work  in  chalrUig  debate  in  three  major 
pieces  of  legislation— the  antUynchlng  bill 
in  1937.  the  44-bUUon-dollar  defense  appro- 
priation bin  and  the  civil  rights  bUl. 

In  addition  to  his  sponsorship  of  the  old 
age  benefits  bill.  Mr.  Forand  sponsored  scores 
of  other  measures,  among  them  federal  re- 
insurance of  precarious  state  unemployment 
liffiurance  funds.  He  was  a  major  participant 
in  the  successful  battle  for  federal  funds  for 
flood  control  in  Woonsocket  and  for  the  Fox 
Point  hurricane  dam. 

Mr  Forand  first  Introduced  his  old  age 
medical  aid  bill  in  1957  and  waged  an  unsuc- 
cessful four-vear  fight  for  its  enactment.  The 
measure  had  the  strong  support  of  organized 
labor  and  other  organizations,  but  aroused 
bitter  opposition  of  still  others,  chiefly  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  state  med- 
ical societies.  It  likewise  was  opposed  by  the 
Elsenhower  administration. 

FALLS    FAR    SHORT 

Finally  when  he  voted  for  the  Kerr-Mills 
bill  In  1960,  Mr.  Forand  told  the  House  It 
•falls  far  short  of  what  Congress  should  do." 
But  the  1960  Democratic  platform  contained 
a  flat  endorsement  of  the  approach  to  medical 
care  originally  advanced  by  him. 

While  a  member  of  the  House,  Mr.  Forand 
also  had  served  on  the  Joint  congressional 
committee  on  atomic  energy,  was  chairman 
of  the  House  Democratic  caucus  in  1947-48 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic  steering 
committee. 

Mr.  Forand's  decision  not  to  seek  another 
term  In  Congress  came  suddenly  in  April, 
1960.  He  had  come  to  Providence  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  Democratic  state  executive 
committee  and  there  urge  the  election  of 
Judge  John  P.  Cooney.  Jr.,  as  Democratic 
state  chairman. 

During  his  remarks  to  the  committee,  he 
announced  he  would  retire  at  the  end  of 
the  term  he  then  was  serving. 

SVRPRISEO    HIMSELF 

•I  have  reached  the  point  where  I  am  ex- 
hausted." he  said.  Later  he  said  his  an- 
nouncement had  surprised  even  himself  since 
he  had  not  gone  to  the  meeting  with  any 
Intention  of  making  it. 

As  a  congressman  he  was  one  cf  the  most 
conscientious.  In  20  years  of  service  In  the 
House,  he  said,  when  running  for  reelection 
m  1958,  he  had  answered  3,489  roll  calls  and 
had  missed  only  111. 

During  the  Roosevelt  administration,  Mr. 
Forand  was  an  ardent  New  Dealer  and  an 
equally  loyal  Pair  Dealer  during  the  Tru- 
man administration. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Legion, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Elks,  Eagles, 
Knights  of  Columbus  (Fourth  degree).  Club 
Marquette,  LeFoyer.  Franco-American  and 
L'Union  St.  Jean  Baptist  d'Amerique.  He  was 
a  founder  and  treasurer  of  Club  de  la  Jeun- 
esse  Franco-American  of  Central  Palls  and 
an  Incorporator  of  the  Young  Men's  Demo- 
cratic League.  In  1927  and  1928  he  was  treas- 
urer of  the  Central  Falls  Democratic  City 
Committee. 

In  retirement,  Mr.  Forand  first  lived  in 
Maryland,  and  then  in  Pompano  Beach,  Fla.. 
for  several  years  before  buying  a  home  over- 
looking the  Royal  Palms  Country  Club  in 
Boca  Raton  about  four  years  ago. 

At  bis  home  at   1600   Salle  Pond  Rd.,   he 
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spent  his  time  "Just  relaring  In  the  yard,  en- 
joying Florida,  taking  it  easy  and  receiving 
friends  from  Rhode  Island  and  across  the 
country,"   a   neighbor   said   last    night. 

Mr.  Forand  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Gerturude  B.  Bedard  of  Central  Falls, 
and  several  brothers  and  sisters. 


PRICE   TAG   FOR    FEDERAL   SUBSI- 
DIES EXCEEDS  $63  BILLION 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  of  which  I  have  tiie 
honor  to  be  the  chairman,  has  issued  a 
study  on  Federal  subsidies  and  has  held 
3  days  of  hearings  on  that  subject.  These 
were  hearings  on  issues  which  have  never 
before  been  examined  altogether  and  in 
their  totality.  Up  until  now,  no  price  tag 
has  even  been  placed  on  them.  Even  un- 
der modest  definitions  our  study  indi- 
cated that  they  cost  a  minimum  of  $63 
billion  a  year. 

The  McClatchy  nev/spapers  in  Cali- 
fornia, namely,  the  Sacramento  Bee.  the 
Fresno  Bee,  and  the  Modesrto  Bee,  carried 
an  editorial  on  January  14  concerning 
the  study  and  the  hearings. 

Some  subsidies  are  good.  Many  are  bad. 
Some  achieve  their  purpose.  Others  do 
not.  Some  do  not  achieve  their  stated 
purposes  as  well  as  could  be  done  by 
other  methods.  In  some  cases  it  would 
cost  less  for  private  enterprise  to  do  the 
job.  In  some  cases  higlily  productive 
funds  are  removed  from  the  private  sec- 
tor through  taxation  only  to  be  spent  on 
projects  which  have  a  much  lower  return 
on  capital.  That  is  what  is  known  as 
waste  and  inefficiency. 

But  the  major  question  and  problem 
are  that  much  of  the  subsidy  payments 
are  made  mindlessly  through  complex  or 
hidden  methods  for  which  no  economic 
analysis  or  justification  is  made.  In  most 
cases  we  do  not  know  what  they  are,  how 
they  work,  what  they  cost,  or  whether 
they  do  the  job  or  do  it  better  or  worse 
than  other  methods. 

The  time  to  focus  attention  on  the  way 
we  spend  billions  is  long  overdue. 

The  McClatchy  editorial  makes  these 
pointi  and  makes  them  clearly  and  suc- 
cinctly. 

I  a.sk  imanimous  consent  that  their 
excellent  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Price  Tag  for  Subsidies  Comes  High 

The  House  of  Representatives-U.S.  Senate 
Economic  Committee  has  Issued  a  report 
showing  that  various  subsidies,  both  direct 
and  indirect,  cost  the  nation's  taxpayers  at 
least  $63  billion  per  year. 

That  huge  sum  Is  about  one  fourth  of 
total  government  spending  and  amounts  to 
more  than  $308  for  every  man.  woman  and 
child  in  the  country. 

Outright  cash  subsidies  amount  t»  be- 
tween $10  and  $23  billion,  tax  subsidies  $38 
billion,  federally-subsidized  loans  between 
$4  and  $5  billion  and  so-called  benefit  in 
kind  such  as  the  po6rt;al  system  and  public 
housing.  $10  billion. 

The  subsidies  cover  a  wide  range. 

There  Is  one  which  goes  to  bee  keepers 
and  milk  producers  whose  products  become 
contaminated  by  poisons  which  have  been 
registered  and  approved  by  the  government. 

One  becoming  effective  this  year  will  go 
to  the  owners  of  ponds  on  farms  which  are 


used  to  preserve  and  restore  the  naitlon's 
wetlands  vital  to  waterfowl. 

Another  costing  $95  million  In  tax  revenue 
gives  a  special  tax  advantage  to  a  citizen 
whose  Income  Is  made  In  foreign  lands. 

U.S.  Sen.  William  Proxmlre  of  Wlsoonsln, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  committee,  summed 
up  the  situation  thus: 

"This  mammoth  subsidy  system  repre- 
sents a  mindless  means  of  si>ending  tax- 
payer's money.  There  Is  vlrtuaUy  no  analysis 
of  economic  benefits  and  little  analysis  of 
the  cost  of  these  programs.  Neither  Congress 
nor  the  executive  branch  determines  if  al- 
ternative programs  can  do  a  better  Job." 

Subsidies  in  general  should  not  be  con- 
demned out  of  hand. 

Some  are  essential  for  the  welfare  of  the 
citizen  and  the  economic  health  of  the 
nation. 

Others  are  of  questionable  value. 

But  too  often  the  "good"  subsidy  Is  re- 
garded as  one  which  benefits  yours  truly 
and  a  "bad  '  subsidy  as  one  which  benefits 
the  other  fellow. 

Congress  should  turn  Its  attention  to  a 
thorough  study  which  would  result  In  sep- 
arating the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 


ARE  OIL  IMPORT  QUOTAS  OF  IM- 
PORTANCE TO  NATIONAL  SE- 
CURITY? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  oil 
prices  and  phase  II  were  the  subject  of 
hearings  last  week  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Priorities  and  Economy  in  Crovem- 
ment  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
The  hearings  revealed  a  hodgepodge  of 
conflicting  oil  policies  whose  only  com- 
mon theme  seems  to  be  "what's  good  for 
big  oil  is  good  for  the  Nation."  We  heard 
evidence  from  academics,  independent 
segments  of  the  oil  industry,  and  the  ma- 
jor oil  companies.  A  common  theme  im- 
derlying  most  of  the  testimony  was  that 
our  oil  policies  are  not  working  to  en- 
courage domestic  exploration,  to  protect 
our  national  security,  or  to  encourage 
competition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tes- 
timony we  heard  wsis  just  the  opposite: 
Our  conflicting  oil  policies  are  encourag- 
ing foreign  rather  than  domestic  explora- 
tion, our  economy  is  being  weakened  by 
inflationary  oil  policies  which  are  not 
responsive  to  our  national  security  needs, 
and  the  independent  segments  of  the  oil 
industry  are  being  driven  out  of  business 
because  the  Government  has  failed  to  en- 
force the  antitrust  laws  and  because  most 
of  the  Govenunent's  subsidies  are  going 
to  the  major  international  oil  companies 
rather  than  the  independent  domestic 
companies. 

Rather  than  belabor  the  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  by 
Morton  Mintz  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  January  17,  1972, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  Mr.  Mintz,  as  Sen- 
ators know,  is  one  of  the  most  respected 
reporters  in  Washington,  and  I  think 
catches  the  essence  of  the  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Are  We  Subsidizing  Success — Or  Are  On. 
Quotas  of  Importance  to  National  Secu- 
rity? 

(By  Morton  Mintz) 

The  federal  government  has  a  greater  di- 
rect impact  on  the  prices  of  petroleum 
products — before,  during  or  after  price  con- 
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trols— than  on  the  prices  charged  by  any 
other  Industry. 

Each  of  50  million  American  families, 
for  example,  pays  an  average  of  $100  per  year 
more  for  fuels  because  of  the  import  quotas 
that  restrict  Inexpensive  foreign  oil. 

In  addition  to  this  estimated  $5  billion 
annual  cost  of  quotas,  the  Treasury  grants 
an  estimated  $4  bUUon  a  year  In  assorted 
tax  breaks. 

Why  we  grant  such  subsidies  is,  clearly, 
an  Important  question;  and  now.  In  three 
days  of  hearings,  a  Joint  Economic  subcom- 
mittee has  explored  It. 

Much  of  the  testimony  concerned  the 
quotas.  By  keeping  out  foreign  oil,  the 
theory  Is,  they  stimulate  domestic  explora- 
tion. This  assures  that  the  supply  of  oil 
needed  by  the  civilian  economy  will  contin- 
ue without  interruption.  The  national  se- 
curity is  thereby  protected,  or  so  the  argu- 
ment goes.  That  is  the  key,  because  national 
security  Is  the  only  legal  reason  for  the 
quota  system. 

The  major  oil  companies  (through  trade 
associations  they  control),  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  a  pro-Industry  legislator  all 
strongly  urged  this  line  of  reasoning. 

In  contrast,  subcommittee  chairman  Wil- 
liam Proxmlre  (D-Wls.)  and  Independent 
economists  and  lawyers  generally  saw  the 
great  bulk  of  the  benefits  of  a  $9  bUllon  an- 
nual subsidy  for  success  flowing  only  to  the 
major  oil  companies,  which  account  for 
seven  of  the  20  largest  Industrial  corpora- 
tions. 

An  explanation  indicated  by  evidence  pro- 
duced at  the  hearings — and,  of  course,  re- 
jected by  advocates  of  federal  intrusion  in 
oil  marketing  mechanism — was  simply  that 
economic  power  was  translating  Into  politi- 
cal power. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  to  take  one 
Item,  determined,  in  the  1960s,  that  major 
firms  operating  In  the  Persian  Gulf  had  so 
Inflated  their  "posted"  prices  for  foreign 
crude  as  to  run  up  a  $1  billion  tax  deficiency; 
the  IRS  settled  for  half  of  that — and  has 
never  gotten  around  to  Investigating  the 
domestic  "posted"  prices.  The  IRS  saya  its 
rules  forbid  disclosure  of  the  identities  of 
the  companies,  the  sums  each  owed  and  the 
amounts  they  paid. 

Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell,  It  de- 
veloped, had  shelved  a  request  from  his 
Antitrust  Division  for  the  civil  equivalent  of 
subpoenas  for  papers  on  the  possible  anti- 
competitive consequences  of  the  proposed 
Trans-Alaska  pipeline.  A  recommendation  by 
the  division  staff  for  divestiture  by  eight  of 
the  nine  huge  firms  that  own  Colonial  Pipe- 
line hasn't  been  acted  on,  though  It  was 
made  six  years  ago. 

One  witness.  Rep.  Silvio  O.  Conte  (R- 
Mass.),  was  asked  to  comment  on  the  lag  in 
the  Colonial  case,  which  actually  came  under 
investigation  about  nine  years  ago. 

"The  oil  Industry,"  Conte  told  Proxmlre, 
"is  the  most  powerful  lobby  and  the  most 
powerful  unit  we  have  In  the  United  States." 
If  that  seems  an  overstatement,  try  to 
imagine  a  more  plausible  explanation  for  the 
anomalies  that  fairly  gushed  forth  at  the 
hearing  (and  In  earlier  Capitol  HUl  Inquiries, 
as  well),  such  as: 

In  1958,  the  year  before  President  Eisen- 
hower set  up  the  quota  system  with  an 
Executive  Order.  American  oil  companies 
listed  exploration  expenses  of  $650  million 
In  this  country  and  $255  million  abroad.  In 
1969,  after  a  dozen  years  of  quotas,  spend- 
ing for  domestic  exploration  had  Increased 
$75  million  (11.5  per  cent),  whUe  it  had  gone 
up  $255  million  (63.8  per  cent)  In  foreign 
countries. 

In  the  half-dozen  years  ended  in  1970, 
the  cost  of  quotas  to  the  public  Increased 
by  at  least  $7.4  billion — 2.3  times  as  much 
as  the  Increase  in  the  companies'  domestic 
exploration  expenditures,  for  gas  as  well  as 


for  oil.  Obviously,  as  Proxmlre  pointed  out, 
a  straightforward,  honest  subsidy  for  do- 
mestic exploration  would  be  a  bargain. 

By  barring  low-price  Imports,  quotas  have 
worked  to  "Drain  America  First."  said  S. 
David  Freeman,  who  until  September  headed 
the  White  House  Energy  Policy  Staff.  But, 
now,  he  said,  we  face  "a  major  shortage  of 
energy"  unless  we  end  the  quotas — which  the 
President  can  do  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen — 
or  Induce  further  domestic  production.  That, 
he  said,  would  require  price  increases  so 
large  that  the  cost  of  quotas  could  climb  from 
$5  billion  to  $10  billion  a  year.  And  this 
"would  be  contrary  to  our  long-term  secu- 
rity." Freeman  said,  because  it  would  mean 
"really  draining  America  dry."  Besides,  the 
Phase  II  controls  appear  "to  rule  out  the  kind 
of  price  Increases  the  oil  Industry  feels  Is 
necessary." 

Without  such  price  increases,  one  major 
oil  company  has  suggested,  we  will  end  up 
by  1985  Importing  half  of  the  nation's  crude 
primarily  from  Arab  nations.  Ironically,  Free- 
man pointed  out,  large  price  incretises  and 
heavy  future  reliance  on  Arab  oil  are  "the 
very  dire  consequences  which  Industry  rep- 
resentatives suggested  would  take  place  If  tiie 
quotas  were  abolished." 

The  nation  is  said  to  have  an  acute  short- 
age of  natural  gas.  The  most  Immediate  way 
to  relieve  it  is  either  to  use  more  oil,  or  to 
convert  oil  into  synthetic  gas.  But  the  im- 
port quotas,  supposedly  protecting  national 
security  by  preventing  an  energy  shortage, 
keep  out  the  oil  that  could  ease  the  shortage. 

Canada  has  larger  oil  resources  than  she 
needs  for  her  own  people.  But,  Freeman  said, 
they  will  not  be  discovered,  developed  and 
brought  to  American  markets  so  long  as  the 
United  States  maintains  the  quotas. 

The  quotas  bar  petrochemical  feedstocks 
for  use  in  a  great  variety  of  plastic  and  other 
products.  "The  security  purpose  of  Import 
controls  does  not  apply  to  petro-chemicals," 
President  Nixon  was  told  last  March  in  a 
memo  prepared  by  the  Justice  Department's 
Antitrust  Division  and  signed  by  Attorney 
General  Mitchell. 

While  the  pubUc,  through  higher  prices.  Is 
"taxed"  $5  bUllon  a  year  to  keep  foreign  oil 
out,  the  major  comi>anies  that  are  the  prin- 
cipal beneficiaries  have  a  tax  incentive  to 
explore  and  produce  abroad:  a  1953  Internal 
Revenue  Service  ruling  allowing  them  to 
credit  the  "royalties"  they  pay  foreign  gov- 
ernments against  the  taxes  they  wotild  owe 
the  United  States.  The  estimated  tax  loss  Is 
$1  billion  to  $1.25  bUllon  a  year. 

In  the  12  years  of  quotas,  which  bar  in- 
dependent wholesalers  from  importing  pe- 
troleum products.  Including  unleaded  gaso- 
line, their  number  in  the  Midwest  has  de- 
clined from  88  to  15. 

The  most  devastating  attack  on  the  quota 
system — because  of  its  source — came  in 
February,  1970,  from  President  Nixon's  own 
Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Control. 
Of  the  13  Cabinet  officers  and  other  federal 
officials  who  were  members  and  official  ob- 
servers, 10  agreed  that  the  quota  program  "Is 
not  adeqtiately  responsive  to  present  and 
future  security  considerations"  and  "Is  no 
longer  acceptable." 

The  task  force  chairman  was  George  P. 
Shultz,  then  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  Presi- 
dent thought  enough  of  him  to  make  him 
director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budge(t — but  thcrught  so  little  of  the  con- 
demnation of  quotas  by  Shultz  and  others 
in  the  majority  that  he  did  not  so  much  as 
mention  their  recommendation  of  tariffs  as 
a  substitute. 

Instead,  Mr.  Nixon  called  attention  to  the 
divergence  of  views  between  th  majority  and 
the  minority.  Then  he  appointed  a  new  Oil 
Policy  Committee  which,  without  formal  dis- 
cussions or  working  pajjers,  approved  reten- 
tion of  quotas.  Thus  he  continued  a  massive 
intervention  in  the  free  market  he  extols. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SENATORS  TO 
SUBMIT  SIGNED  REQUESTS  AT 
THE  DESK  TO  ADD  COSPONSORS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  second  session  of 
the  92d  Congress,  Senators  may  submit 
signed  requests  at  the  desk  to  add  co- 
sponsors  to  bills  and  resolutions — joint, 
concurrent,  or  simple — without  having 
to  make  such  requests  from  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STANDING  ORDER  FOR  RECOG- 
NITION OF  THE  MAJORITTf  AND 
MINORITY  LEADERS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  second  session  of 
the  92d  Congress,  in  each  daily  session, 
immediately  following  the  disposition  of 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  or  the  approv- 
al of  the  same,  3  minutes  be  set  aside  for 
the  recognition  of  the  majority  leader 
or  his  designee  and  3  minutes  be  set 
aside  for  the  recognition  of  the  minority 
leader  or  his  designee,  if  they  so  desire, 
prior  to  the  recognition  of  other  Sena- 
tors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11 :  30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  to- 
day, it  stand  in  adjournment  imtU  11:30 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  BUSDJESS  FOL- 
LOWING THE  PRESIDENT'S  AD- 
DRESS TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  authorized  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  to  state  that  fol- 
lowing the  President's  address  before  the 
joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  will  return  and  proceed 
with  the  further  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
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List  or  NASA  Emplotixs  Who  Havk  Filed 
Reports  Pertaining  to  Employment 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  the  present 
and  former  NASA  employees  who  have  filed 
reports  with  NASA  pertaining  to  their  NASA 
and  aerospace  Industry  related  employment 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1971  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
Report  on  Title  I  Agreements  Under  Agri- 

CtTLTTRAL   TRADE   DEVELOPMENT   AND   ASSIST- 
ANCE Act  of  1954     .^ 

A  letter  from  the  General  Sales  Manager. 
Export  Marketing  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  title  I  agreements  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Report  of  National  Forest  Reservation 

Commission 
A  letter  from  the  President.  National  For- 
est Reservation  Commission,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Commission, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1971  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Report  on  Final  Determination  on  Indian 
Claim  Case 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  final  determination  of  Docket  No.  261,  the 
Samish  Tribe  of  Indians,  plaintiff,  against  the 
United  States  of  America,  defendant  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Report  of  the  Public  Service  Commission 
FOR  THE  District  of  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  submitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  its  report  for  the  calendar  year  1970 
(with  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
Report  of  the  Administration  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  sub- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  vio- 
lation of  section  3679.  Revised  Statutes,  In- 
volving a  revolving  fund  under  the  control  of 
the  Agency  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Overobligation  of  an  Appropri- 
ation 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  that  the  "Limitation  on  salaries  ana 
expenses,"  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972,  had  been  apportioned  on 
a  basis  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Report  on  Final  Determination  of  Indian 
Claim  Casz 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
Its  final  determination  with  respect  to  Docket 
No.  230,  the  Cayuga  Nation  of  Indians  of 
Oklahoma,  plaintiff,  against  the  United 
States  of  America,  defendant  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. '- 

Report  on  Property  AcQtnsmoNs  of  Emer- 
gency Supplies  and  Equipment 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  Defense, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  property  ac- 
quisitions of  emergency  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, for  the  quarter  ended  December  31, 
1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


Report  on  Military  Personnel  Policy 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  military  personnel  policy 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Certain  FAcn-rriEs  Projects 
Proposed  To  Be  Undertaken  for  the 
Naval    and    Marine    Corps    Reserve 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Housing), 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  certain  fa- 
cilities projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  Section  8376, 
Title  10,  United  States  Code 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  8376  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  an  Air  Force  Reserve,  or  Air 
National  Guard,  officer  serving  on  extended 
active  duty  In  a  temporary  grade  which  Is 
higher  than  his  Reserve  grade  must  apply  for 
promotion  to  his  next  higher  Reserve  grade, 
when  otherwise  eligible  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  Title  10, 
United  States  Code 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  estab- 
lish the  amount  of  compensation  paid  to 
members  of  the  Naval  Research  Advisory 
Committee  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Trttth  in  Lending 
A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman,  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
truth  in  lending,  for  the  year  1971  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Report  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port, for  the  year  1970  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Report  on  Department  of  Defense  Pro- 
curement From  Small  and  Other  Busi- 
ness Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  from  small 
and  other  business  firms,  for  July-September 
1971  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  en  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Study  of  Unsafe  and  Unsound  Practices 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  study  of  unsafe  and  unsound 
practices  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Document  Published  by  Federal  Power 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting,  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  a  publication  entitled 
"Statistics  of  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Companies,  1970"  (with  an  accompany- 
ing document ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Report   on   Flight  Pat 
A  letter  from  the  commandant,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  flight 


pay,  for  the  6-month  period  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Administration  of  Fair  Packag- 
ing AND  Labeling  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  Secretary  of  Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting^  pursuant  to  law,  his  report, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1971  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Delay  of  Report  of  Economic  Development 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  Development,  reporting  a  delay 
In  processing  of  the  report  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  for  fiscal  year 
1971;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commission, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Permits  and  Licenses  Issued  by 
Federal   Power   Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  permits  and  licenses  for  hydro- 
electric projects  issued  by  that  Commission, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Corrunittee  on  Commerce. 

Report   on   Health   Consequences  of 
Smoking 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  traiismitting.  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  health  consequences 
of  smoking,  1972  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Facilitate  the 
Payment  of  Transportation  Charges 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator 
of  General  Services  submitting  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Transportation  Act  of 
1940,  as  amended,  to  facilitate  the  payment 
of  transportation  charges  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac 
Telephone  Co. 

A  letter  from  the  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tele- 
phone Co.,  Washington,  D.C,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  company, 
for  the  year  1971  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Statement  of  Receipts,  Expenditures,  and 
Balances  of  the  U.S.  Government 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  statement  of 
receipts,  expenditures,  and  balances  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  for  the  fiscal  year  1971 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Report  of  the  Renegotiation  Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Renegoti- 
ation Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  that  Board  for  the  year  1971 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  of  Balances  op  Foreign  Currencies 
AcQtnRED  Without  Payment  of  Dollars 

A  letter  from  the  Sec .  ^tary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pur  u  nt  to  law,  a  report 
of  balances  of  foreign  currencies  acquired 
without  payment  of  dollars,  as  of  June  30, 
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1971  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Comrnlttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

report  of  the  u.s.  arms  control  and 
Disarmament  Agh3»cy 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  lor 
the  year  1971  on  the  14  scientific  or  pro- 
fessional positions  authorized  for  establish- 
ment in  the  Agency  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Reports  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  list  of  reports  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  for  December  1971  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  on  Disposal  of  Excess  Property  in 
Foreign  Countries 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  submitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  negative  report  covering  the  dis- 
posal of  excess  property  in  foreign  countries, 
for  calendar  year  1971;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Disposal  of  Foreign  Excess 
Property 

A  letter  from  the  General  Manager,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  the  disposal  of  foreign  excess  prop- 
erty; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

Report  of  General  Services 
Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  1971  annual  report  of  that 
Administration  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "Examination  of  Finan- 
cial Statements  of  the  Student  Loan  Insur- 
ance Fund  Fiscal  Year  1970,"  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  dated  January  12,  1972  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Office  of  Education 
Should  Improve  Procedures  To  Recover  De- 
faulted Loans  Under  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Program,"  Office  of  Education.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
dated  December  30,  1971  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Improvements  Needed 
in  the  Administration  of  Contracts  for 
Evaluations  and  Studies  of  Antlpoverty  Pro- 
grams," Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
dated  December  28,  1971  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Need  for  Long-Range 
Planning  for  Avionics  Development  Pro- 
grams," Department  of  the  Army,  dated  De- 
cember 28,  1971  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Opportunities  for  Im- 
proving Federally  Assisted  Manjwwer  Pro- 
grams Identified  as  a  Result  of  Review  in  the 
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Atlanta,  Ga.,  Area,"  Department  of  Labor, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, dated  January  7,  1972  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "The  Forest  Service 
Needs  to  Ensure  That  the  Best  Possible  Use 
Is  Made  of  Its  Research  Program  Findings." 
Department  of  Agriculture,  dated  January  6, 
1972  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Progress  to  Strengthen 
U.S.  Government  Foreign  Tax  Relief  on  De- 
fense Expenditures  Overseas,"  Department 
of  Defense,  Department  of  State,  dated  Jan- 
uary 6,  1972  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Alternatives  to 
Secondary  Sewage  Treatment  Offer  Greater 
Improvements  in  Missouri  River  Water  Qual- 
ity," Environmental  Protection  Agency,  dated 
January  6,  1972  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Cosily  Rcolace- 
ment  of  Faulty  Potting  Compounds — a  Pro- 
tective Material — In  Major  Weapon  Systems." 
Department  of  Defense,  dated  January  5. 
1972  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to" the 
Committee   on   Government   Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "Audit  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  Fiscal  Year  1971,"  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  dated  January  14. 
1972  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Increased  Use 
of  Financial  Data  and  an  Improved  Tariff 
System  Needed  by  a  MUltary  Airlift  Com- 
mand," Department  of  the  Air  Force,  dated 
January  5,  1972  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Status  of  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project*"  AND  Pabticipating  Projects 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  status  of  the  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project  and  participating  projects  for 
fiscal  year  1971  (with  an  acompanylng  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Amendment  to  Concession  Con- 
tract Within  Lake  Mead  Nation.^l  Rec- 
reation   Area.    Nev. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  amendment  to  a  conces- 
sion contract  within  Lake  Mead  National  Re- 
creation Area,  Nev.  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Operation  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  ptirsuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port entitled  "1971  Operation  of  the  Colorado 
River    Basin,     1972    Projected    Operations" 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Amendment  to  Concession  Con- 
tract ON  South  Rim  of  Grand  Canton  Na- 
tional Park,  Ariz. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 


to  law,  a  proposed  amendment  to  a  conces- 
sion contract  for  the  public  on  the  South 
Rim  of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Ariz, 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Reclassification  or  Certain 
Lands  of  the  Huntley  Project  Irrigation 
District,  Mont. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  reclassification  of  certain  lands  of  the 
Huntley  Project  Irrigation  District,  Mont,; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Report  on  Proceedings  iNSTrrtrrED  Before 
THE  Subversive  AcrrvrriES  Control  Board 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  with  re- 
spect to  proceedings  Instituted  before  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  during 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1971  (with  an 
accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  Veterans  of  World  War  I  or  the 
United  States  of  America 
A  letter  from  the  national  quartermaster 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Alexandria.  Va.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
organization,  as  of  September  30.  1971  (with 
an  accompanj-lng  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  Future  Farmers  of  America 
A  letter  from  the  chairman.  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, Future  Farmers  of  America,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  that  organization,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1971  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Report  of  Communtty  Relations  Ser\ice 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Community 
Relations  Sen'ice,  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Department,  for  the  fiscal  year  1971 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  of 
the  activities  of  that  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  Washington,  D.C, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Board  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Adjustment  of  Status  of  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  relating  to  the  adjustment  of 
status  of  certain  aliens  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  on  a  Defector  Alien 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  a 
defector  alien,  Petro  Ascenso  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  or  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  relating  to  the  tem- 
porary admission  of  certain  aliens  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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Third  Preference  and  Sixth  Preference  fob 
Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  dated  December  16,  1971,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  reports  concerning 
visa  petitions  according  the  beneflciarles  of 
such  petitions  third  preferences  and  sixth 
preference  classifications  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  dated  January  3,  1972,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  reports  concerning  visa 
petitions  according  the  beneficiaries  of  such 
petitions  third  preference  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classifications  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports concerning  visa  petitions  according  the 
beneficiaries  of  such  petitions  third  prefer- 
ence and  sixth  preference  classification,  dated 
January  17.  1972  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Statement  on  Judgments  Rendered  bt  the 
US.  Court  op  Claims 

A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims.  Washington.  D.C.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  statement  of  all  Judgments 
rendered  by  that  court,  for  the  year  ended 
September  30.  1971  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  on  Adjustment  in  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Fiscal  Year  1972  Pro- 
gram 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  National  Science 
Foundation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  adjustment  in  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  fiscal  year  1972  program 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Report  on  Need  for  Emergency  Financial 
Assistance  to  Medical  and  Dental 
Schools 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  need  for  emergency  financial  assistance  to 
medical  and  dental  schools,  including  recom- 
mendations for  appropriate  administrative 
and  legislative  action  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Program  Relating  to  Drugs  on  the 
Market 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Legis- 
lative Services,  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  a  program  to  assure  that  all  drugs 
on  the  market  are  safe  and  effective,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 
Report  on  Actions  Taken  With  Respect  to 

Scientific   and  Professional  PosmoNs 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Management  and  Budget,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  actions  taken  with  respect  to  scientific  and 
professional  positions,  during  the  calendar 
year  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Report  on  SciENTrFic  and  Professional 

Positions 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Personnel, 
Department  of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional positions,  for  the  year  1971  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Report  on  OS-17  Positions  in  Administr.\- 
TiVE  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  reporting,  pursuant 


to  law.  on  the  OS-17  positions  In  that  Office; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 
Report   on    Position    in    Grade    GS-18 
A  letter  from   the   Chairman,   U.S.   Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  refKsrt  on  a  i>08ltlon  In  grade  OS-18 
(with  an  accompanying  rep>ort) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Report  Relating  To  Disposal  of  Records 
A   letter   from   the   Acting   Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  the  disposal  of  records; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Progress  Report  of  CoMMrrrEE  on  Motor 
Vehicle  Emissions 
A  letter  from  the  President,  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  semiannual  progress  report  sum- 
marizing the  work  and  findings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Motor  Vehicle  Emissions  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Report  on  Urban  Area  Traffic  Operations 
Improvement  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  urban  area  traffic  operations  improve- 
ment program  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Report  of  Revised  Estimate  of  Cost  of  Com- 
pleting THE  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpwrta- 
tlon,  transmlttUig,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  revised  estimate  of  cost  of  completing  the 
national  system  of  Interstate  and  defense 
highways  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Report  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Directors,  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  Knoxvllle,  Tenn., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Authority,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1971  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Report  on  Completion  of  Certain  Segments 
OF  the   Interstate   Highway   System   in 
the  District  of  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on   the   completion   of  certain   segments   of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  (with  an  accomi>anylng  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Report  of  District  of  Columbia  City  Coun- 
cil Relating  to  the  Interstate  Freeway 
System 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  City  Council,  relating 
to  the  Interstate  freeway  system  (with  an 
acoompanylng  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Study  of  the  Problems  Facing 
Vietnam  Era  Veterans 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs,  transmitting,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  a  study  of  the  problems 
facing  Vietnam  era  veterans:  Their  read- 
justment to  civilian  life  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 


"H.JA.  a 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alabama;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 


"Memorallzlng  the  President  and  Congress  to 

do  all  in  their  power  to  secure  the  freedom 

of  the  prisoners  of  war  In  Vietnam 

"Whereas  the  Involvement  of  this  country 

In  Vietnam  appears  to  be  drawing  to  a  close 

with  the  rapid  withdrawal  of  ovu-  troops  from 

Vietnam;  and 

"Whereas  the  release  of  our  prisoners  of 
war  by  North  Vietnam  has  not  been  secured 
by  even  a  tentative  agreement;  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  this  State  and  their 
duly  elected  representatives  In  this  Legisla- 
ture are  vitally  concerned  that  the  release 
of  these  men  who  have  given  so  much  for 
their  country  be  secured,  now  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Ala- 
bama, both  Houses  thereof  concurring. 
That  we  do  encourage  the  President  and  Con- 
gress to  use  all  honorable  means  at  their  dis- 
posal to  secure  the  release  of  our  prisoners  of 
war  by  North  Vietnam. 

"Be  It  ftirther  resolved  That  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  the  members  of  Congress." 
"In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  have  caiised  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  State  of  Alabama  to  be  affixed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  at  the  Capitol  In  the  city  of 
Montgomery  on  this  19th  day  of  November, 
1971. 

"George  C.  Wallace, 

"Governor." 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Ohio;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service : 

"H.R.  No.  135 

"A  resolution  to  memorialize  the  92d  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  request  a  post- 
age stamp  commemorating  Joseph  William 
Brlggs,  the  father  of  free  city  mall  de- 
livery 

"Whereas,  The  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  109th  General  As- 
sembly of  Ohio  are  cognizant  that  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  traditionally  Issues 
commemorative  postage  stamps  honoring  the 
distinguished  men  and  great  events  of  our 
proud  history  as  a  Nation;  and 

"Whereas,  One  such  man  was  Joseph  Wil- 
liam Brlggs,  a  postal  employee  himself  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  who,  on  July  1,  1863, 
fathered  the  Idea  of  free  city  mall  delivery; 
and 

"Whereas,  This  Ingenious  public  servant 
zealously  and  courageously  implemented  the 
"Postman"  Institution  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, creating  additional  revenues  for  the 
Postoffice  Department  and  saving  American 
taxpayers  millions  of  dollars;  and 

"Whereas,  It  seems  most  fitting  that  the 
state  of  Ohio  honor  one  of  Its  favorite  sons, 
Joseph  William  Brlggs,  the  first  postman  as 
well  as  the  designer  of  the  first  mall  box  and 
the  first  letter  carrier's  uniform;  and 

"Whereas,  Recognition  of  this  distin- 
guished American  falls  upon  the  threshold 
of  yet  further  reforms  In  the  United  States 
Postal  Service,  a  most  befitting  coincidence 
among  men  who  are  similarly  blessed  with 
the  foresight  and  courage  to  put  their  Ideas 
into  action  as  Joseph  WUllam  Brlggs  did  a 
century  ago;  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  109th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Ohio,  In  adopting  this  Reso- 
lution do  hereby  memorialize  the  92nd  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  request  through 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  and  the 
United  States  Citizens'  Stamp  Advisory  Com- 
mittee a  postage  stamp  commemorating  Jo> 
seph  William  Brlggs,  the  father  of  free  city 
mall  delivery;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislative  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  transmit  duly 
authenticated  copies  of  this  Resolution  to 
the  United  States  Citizens'  Stamp  Advisory 
Committee;  to  Postmaster  General  Elmer 
Klassen;  to  Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew, 
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President  of  the  Senate;  to  the  Honorable 
Allen  J.  EUender,  President  pro  tem  of  the 
Senate;  to  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  Ohio  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Adopted  December  16, 1971." 

A  petition  of  sundry  American  citizens  call- 
ing for  the  repeal  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMirrEES 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  596.  A  bin  to  require  that  International 
agreements  other  than  treaties,  heretifter 
entered  into  by  the  United  States,  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  within  sixty  days 
after  the  execution  thereof  (Rept.  No.  92- 
591). 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.   BYRD  of   West  Virginia    (for 
Mr.  Sparkman)  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Allen) : 
S.  3033.  A  blU  to  pn-ovlde  that  the  lock  and 
dam  referred  to  as  the  "Columbia  Lock  and 
Dam"  on  the  Chattahoochee  River,  Alabama, 
shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  George  Wil- 
liam Andrews  Lock  and  Dam.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  3034.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Ana- 
marla  Moratoya  Jimenez;  and 

S.  3035.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lulsa 
P.  Zapanta.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  3036.  A  bUl  to  rep>eal  the  Davls-Baoon 
Act  and  the  Contract  Work  Hours  Standards 
Act.  and  related  provlsjons  of  law.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  I^bor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. / 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS   (for  Mr.  Weicker) 

(for  himself,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Javtts, 

Mr.  RiBicoFF,  and  Mr.  Mathias)  : 

S.  3037.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aid 

Highway  Act  of  1956,  as  amended.  Referred 

to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 

By   Mr.   BYRD  of  West  Virginia   (for 
Mr.  Cranston)  : 
S.  3038.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur  E. 
Lane.    Referred   to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 
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STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  3036.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  and  the  Contract  Work  Hours 
Standards  Act,  and  related  provisions  of 
law.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  repjeal  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  and  the  Contract  Work 
Hours  Standards  Act.  Whatever  justifi- 
cation may  have  once  existed  for  these 
statutes  has  disappjeared  with  changed 
conditions  over  the  years.  These  laws  to- 
day harm  rather  than  help  our  society 
and  our  economy.  The  most  negative 
aspect  of  these  laws  Is  that  they  unneces- 
sarily raise  costs  in  construction,  an  in- 


dustry which  we  all  recognize  as  an  his- 
torically high  wage  one. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  prevailing  wage  law, 
was  enacted  on  March  3,  1931,  with  the 
explicit  purpose  of  protecting  local  wage 
standards  of  workers  on  Federal  con- 
struction projects.  Later,  the  scopie  of 
the  act  was  expanded  to  include  con- 
struction which  was  Federally  assisted, 
even  though  the  contract  was  not  a  Gov- 
ernment one.  The  depression  of  the  I930's 
gave  imp>etus  to  the  law's  passage:  some 
States  had  already  enacted  similar 
measures  for  State  and  local  projects. 
Proponents  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  con- 
tended that  construction  contractors 
working  on  Federal  projects  were  paying 
substandard  wages.  Contractors  had  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  doing  this  because  of  the 
large  amount  of  imemployment  then 
prevailing.  Contractors  using  union  la- 
bor often  were  underbid  by  contractors 
who  used  cheaper,  imorganized  labor 
imported  from  low-wage  areas.  Senator 
James  J.  Davis  of  PennsylvEinia,  Con- 
gressman Robert  L.  Bacon  of  New  York, 
and  other  proponents  of  the  legislation, 
wanted  to  prevent  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  being  an  instrument  either  of 
deflating  or  inflating  wage  rates  for  Fed- 
eral construction.  They  also  wanted  to 
give  local  labor  and  local  contractors  a 
fair  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
Federal  construction  program.  The 
Davis-Bacon  Act  was  designed  to  achieve 
these  objectives  by  providing  that  wages 
"prevailing"  in  the  area  of  Federal  con- 
struction must  be  paid  by  the  bidding 
contractors  irrespective  of  the  sources 
of  labor  supply. 

The  actual  determination  of  prevail- 
ing wage  rates  was,  in  the  1931  enact- 
ment, left  in  the  hands  of  contractors 
and  contracting  agencies.  The  act  was 
amended  in  1935  so  as  to  delegate  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  the  responsibility  for 
determining  prevailing  wage  rates  in 
advance  of  inviting  bids  for  Federal  proj- 
ects. By  a  1964  amendment,  fringe  bene- 
fits were  included  in  the  definition  of 
"prevailing  wages." 

For  some  years  after  its  passage,  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  primarily  because  comparatively  few 
people  were  efifected  directly.  However, 
recent  developments  have  tremendously 
enlarged  the  impact  and  importance  of 
this  law.  One  major  development  has 
been  the  great  growth  in  Federal  con- 
struction. The  traditional  areas  of  dams, 
reservoirs,  and  buildings  to  house  Federal 
operations,  have  now  burgeoned  into  such 
programs  as  missiles  and  space  systems, 
defense-related  installations  and  the  in- 
terstate highway  complex.  A  second  ma- 
jor development  has  been  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  Federal  assistance,  through 
loans  and  grants,  for  construction  award- 
ed on  a  State  and  local  basis.  Federal 
funds  now  help  construct  hospitals,  sew- 
erage plants,  parks,  housing,  airpx)rts  and 
many  other  facilities. 

Wage-rate  determinations  under  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  are  issued  to  the  re- 
questing Federal  agency  responsible  for 
the  awurd  of  the  contract.  These  rates 
are  then  shown  as  minimum  wages  in  the 
bid  specifications  and  the  final  contract 
documents.  The  number  of  wage  deter- 


minations issued  yearly  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  increased  from  3,884 
in  fiscal  year  1945  to  about  25,900  in  fiscal 
year  1970  and  an  estimated  26,200  in 
fiscal  year  1971.  In  fiscal  year  1970,  about 
58,000  contract  awards  totaling  approxi- 
mately $28  billion  were  covered  under 
the  Davis-Bacon  wage  determinations. 
For  fiscal  year  1971,  an  estimated  59,000 
contract  awards  totaling  roughly  $30.1 
billion  were  covered  by  wage  determina- 
tions. The  $30  billion  in  1971  represented 
about  one-third  of  all  construction  ex- 
penditures during  that  fiscal  year,  public 
and  private. 

Administration  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
by  the  Labor  Department  has  engendered 
much  warranted  criticism  over  the  years, 
disapproval  has  been  registered  by  not 
only  building-employee  groups,  but  by 
others  as  well.  Studies  by  academicians 
point  up  consistent  mismanagement  by 
the  Labor  Department  constituting  an 
actual  perversion  of  the  statute.  This 
same  conclusion  was  reached  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  the  congressional 
watchdog  over  the  executive  branch,  af- 
ter an  extremely  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  administration  which 
dates  from  1962  until  1971. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  criti- 
cisms made  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  in  a  report  issued  July  14,  1971. 
These  conclusions  were  based  on  GAO 
findings  from  their  studies  over  the  past 
decade  in  29  selected  construction  proj- 
ects, including  military  family  housing, 
low-rent  public  housing,  federally  in- 
sured housing,  and  a  water  storage  dam. 

First.  Minimum  rates  prescribed  by  the 
Labor  Department  were  significantly 
higher  than  prevailing  wages  in  the  areas 
and  therefore  substantially  increased 
construction  costs  borne  by  the  Federal 
Government,  by  5  to  15  percent.  This  vio- 
lates one  major  concept  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act:  that  payment  of  prevailing 
wages  should  not  be  infiationarj-. 

Some  contractors  do  not  bid  on  fed- 
erally-financed construction  projects, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  because  the  higher 
wage  rates  required  on  such  projects 
lower  the  morale  of  workers  in  their 
labor  forces  peiid  lower  wage  rates  on  pri- 
\ately  financed  projects  in  the  same  lo- 
cality. Morale  is  also  hurt  when  workers 
return  to  lower  wage  rates  after  a  Fed- 
eral construction  project  is  completed. 

Second.  The  Labor  Department  must 
identify  classifications  of  workers  for 
which  determinations  should  be  made.  In 
some  cases,  the  Department  has  applied 
the  wage  rates  of  one  classification  to  an- 
other classification  without  investigating 
the  actual  prevailing  wage  rates  paid  to 
each  group. 

Third.  In  defining  the  geographical 
area  for  which  prevailing  wages  were  to 
be  determined,  the  Labor  Department  in 
some  cases  has  gone  beyond  the  county 
where  the  project  was  located  and  has 
applied  rates  from  other,  sometimes  non- 
adjacent  coimties  or  from  another  State 
having  diCferent  labor  conditions. 

Fourth.  In  many  cases  the  Labor  De- 
partment has  not  distinguished  between 
different  types  of  construction,  such  as 
commercial  and  residential,  although 
significant  variances  exist  between  labor 
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rates  applicable  to  these  two  types  of  con- 
struction. Often  wage  determinations 
have  called  for  the  higher  rates  applica- 
ble for  commercial-type  building  con- 
struction and  have  disregarded  the  rates 
for  residential-type  construction. 

Fifth.  The  Labor  Department  places 
undue  emphasis  on  wage  rates  estab- 
lished in  prior  determinations  and  rates 
f  Included  in  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments, without  verifying  whether  such 
rates  are  representative  of  the  rates  pre- 
vailing on  similar  construction  in  the 
area.  These  practices  may  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  the  Department  has  not 
compiled  sufficient  up-to-date  and  ac- 
curate information  on  prevailing  basic 
wages  and  fringe  benefits. 

Sixth.  The  Labor  Department's  wage 
determinations  do  not  generally  pre- 
scribe separate  rates  for  helpers  and 
trainees.  When  local  labor  practices  rec- 
ognize these  categories,  separate  rates 
may  help  lower  construction  costs  and 
encourage  contractors  to  hire  semi- 
skQIed  and  untrained  persons  on  Gov- 
ernment-financed projects. 

Such  a  procedure  would  be  particularly 
desirable  in  areas  of  hardcore  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  not  to  add 
my  voice  to  the  criticism  of  the  Federal 
Governments  total  disregard  for  the 
•aw's  intent,  although  that  aspect  of  the 
iituation  is  indeed  reprehensible.  Nor  am 
I  recommending  enactment  of  specific 
legislative  guidelines  to  end  the  Govern- 
ment's indifferent  posture  towards  that 
intent,  although  revision  of  the  law  is 
desperately  needed  if  it  is  to  remain  on 
Che  statute  books.  Rather,  I  rise  today  to 
sponsor  a  bill  calling  for  outright  repeal 
of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
was  an  emergency  measure  passed  during 
a  great  depression.  It  carried  the  hu- 
manitarian purpose  of  preventing  wages 
from  falling  precipitously  at  that  time. 
The  situation  in  todays  construction  in- 
dustry is  totally  different.  Average  hour- 
ly earnings  in  contract  construction 
equaled  $5.22  in  1970,  compared  to  $3.85 
in  the  next  highest-paying  indu.5try — 
transportation  and  public  utilities — and 
$3.23  for  private  industry  as  a  whole. 
Wage  increases  negotiated  in  construc- 
tion contracts  in  recent  years  have  been 
notoriously  out  of  line  with  wage  in- 
creases negotiated  in  contracts  in  other 
industries — about  twice  as  high  as  those 
in  manufacturing,  for  example.  Con- 
struction unions  have  become  so  powerful 
relative  to  contract  employers,  and  so 
effective  in  negotiating  excessive  wage 
increases,  that  construction  became  the 
first  industry  singled  out  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  a  wage  stabilization  program 
which  went  into  effect  in  March  of  1971. 

The  construction  industry  is  highly  or- 
ganized, with  more  than  three-quarters 
of  its  workers  in  unions.  Only  six  indus- 
tries in  the  country  have  such  a  high  de- 
gree of  unionization,  according  to  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

It  seems  obvious  that  such  an  industry 
does  not  need  the  assistance  of  an  infla- 
tionary Davis-Bacon  Act.  The  fact  that 
the  law's  impact  has  been  inflationary 
seems  beyond  dispute.  In  February,  1971, 
at  the  time  he  temporarily  suspended  the 
law.  President  Nixon  said  the  following: 


Under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  wage  rates  on 
Federal  projects  have  been  artlflclally  set  by 
this  law  rather  than  by  customary  market 
forces.  Frequently,  they  have  been  set  to 
match  the  highest  wages  paid  on  private 
projects.  This  means  that  many  of  the  most 
inflationary  local  wage  settlements  In  the 
construction  Industry  have  automatically 
been  sanctioned  and  spread  through  Govern- 
ment contracts. 

I  strongly  supported  President  Nixon's 
suspension  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  Un- 
fortunately, the  suspension  lasted  only  a 
little  more  than  a  month.  The  angry  re- 
action of  union  leaders  to  the  suspension 
was  proof  that  it  was  indeed  operating 
to  check  the  upward  escalation  of  con- 
struction wages.  In  a  syndicated  column 
on  April  10,  1971,  Labor  reporter  Victor 
Riesel  made  the  following  comment : 

"Why  the  sudden  anger?  Well,  in  one  New 
England  city  sDme  operating  engineers'  wages 
had  been  sliced  from  about  $6.50  an  hour  to 
$3.50.  As  new  bids  were  coming  in  after  the 
Davis-Bacon  suspension,  contractors  were 
cutting  their  wage  costs.  .-\t  Wright-Patterson 
Air  Force  Base  In  Ohio,  the  bid  on  some  fam- 
ily housing  units  came  in  for  some  $400,000 
less.  At  some  projected  family  housing  units 
In  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  the  bid  came  in  for 
$50,000  less.  At  a  proposed  small  El  Paso,  Tex., 
hospital,  the  bid  returned  $51,000  less  than 
the  previous  bid.  These  were  but  symptoms — 
but  there  were  hundreds  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  repeal  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  not  only  would  help  to  restore 
the  free  market  mechanism  for  construc- 
tion wages  on  Federally  supported  proj- 
ects and  end  the  arbitrary  imposition  of 
the  highest  imion  rates  for  such  projects, 
but  it  also  would  help  to  increase  employ- 
ment in  construction  work.  The  irony 
is  that,  at  the  same  time  that  it  enjoys 
the  highest  wages  of  all  industries,  con- 
struction suffers  from  the  highest  unem- 
ployment rate.  During  1970.  unemploy- 
ment in  construction  averaged  9.7  per- 
cent— higher  than  the  7.5  percent  unem- 
ployment in  agriculture,  the  industry 
with  the  next  highest  unemployment 
rate,  and  about  twice  as  high  as  the  4.9 
percent  unemployment  level  for  industry 
as  a  whole.  Currently  unemployment  in 
the  con.struction  industry  continues  to 
linger  in  the  9-  to  10-percent  range. 

Many  persons  see  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
effectively  curtailing  entry  of  unem- 
ployed workers,  particularly  the  im- 
skilled  and  semi-skilled,  into  government 
construction  projects  because  of  the  high 
wages  which  would  have  to  be  paid  to 
them.  No  doubt  the  closed  system  that  is 
promoted  by  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  has 
contributed  to  the  inability  of  blacks, 
Spanish -speaking  people,  and  other  mi- 
norities from  gaining  entrance  into  the 
construction  industry. 

For  the  above  reasons,  many  groups 
applauded  President  Nixon's  recent  sus- 
pension of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  They 
recommended  the  dismantling  of  the  La- 
bor Department's  staff  for  administering 
this  law  and  advocated  its  permanent 
suspension.  In  an  article  in  the  April 
1971  Labor  Lau-  Journal,  Prof.  Jerry 
E.  Pohlman,  assistant  professor  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo, 
concludes  that: 

The  provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  do 
prohibit  the  adoption  of  more  Job-creating 
programs  by  the  government  .  .  .  and/  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  reduces  the  potential  of  Job- 


creating  programs  In  the  war  against  pov- 
erty. 

In  a  recently  concluded  study  author- 
ized by  the  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute for  Public  Policy  Research,  Dr. 
John  P.  Gould,  an  economist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  said  that: 

High  prevailing  wage  determinations  ap- 
pear to  discourage  nonunion  contractors 
from  bidding  on  federal  construction  .  .  . 
This  means  that  nonunion  contractors  are 
less  competitive  and  that  the  government 
has  to  pay  a  premium  price  for  construction 
work,  and  that  the  bargaining  power  of  un- 
ionized construction  workers  Is  strengthened 
substantially. 

Moreover,  stated  Dr.  Gould: 

Excluding  nonunion  contractors  from  a 
substantial  part  of  the  construction  market 
also  has  undesirable  economic  consequences 
for  minority  groups  and  younger  workers 
who  are  more  likely  to  find  employment  In 
the  nonunion  sector  of  the  construction  In- 
dustry. 

Because  it  serves  as  an  inflation  gen- 
erating mechanism  in  an  era  when  infla- 
tion appears  to  be  a  constant  sore  on  the 
American  economy,  and  because  it  is  cur- 
tailing employment  in  an  age  of  rela- 
tively high  employment.  I  urge  the  repeal 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  F\irthermore. 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  enacted  in 
1938.  7  years  after  the  passage  of 
Davis-Bacon,  provides  a  floor  under  con- 
struction wages,  the  same  floor  that 
serves  for  all  other  industries.  Reason 
dictates  that  construction  should  not 
have  special  status  with  a  separate, 
statutory  wage  floor  much  higher  than 
the  rest  of  the  American  economy. 

Mr.  President,  no  doubt  some  will  con- 
sider this  bill  to  be  patently  "anti-labor." 
This  is  simply  not  the  case.  The  E>avis- 
Bacon  Act  has  caused  high  unemploy- 
ment in  the  construction  industry.  It  has 
restricted  low-income  people  from  that 
industry,  and  it  has  driven  the  cost  of 
low-cost  public  housing  and  other  gov- 
ernment construction  upward  at  a  tre- 
mendous rate.  In  essence,  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  has  deprived  many  low  and 
middle-income  Americans  the  opportimi- 
ties  enjoyed  by  other  Americans,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  has  kept  the  free  mar- 
ket mechanism  from  working  in  a  nat- 
ural and  free  manner.  There  are  those 
who  are  constantly  accusing  others  of 
not  helping  the  little  man.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  would  repeal  a  40- 
year-old  law  that  has,  for  the  past  30 
years,  kept  the  little  man  from  being  able 
to  compete  for  jobs  in  the  construction 
industry. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
also  repeal  the  Contract  Work  Hours 
Standards  Act.  This  act  requires  the  pay- 
ment of  premium  pay  to  laborers  and 
mechanics  on  Federal  and  Federally- 
financed  public  works,  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  one-half  for  hours  in  excess  of  8 
in  any  1  calendar  day  or  40  hours  in 
any  1  workweek.  There  is  also  a  pen- 
alty of  $10  a  day  for  each  worker  em- 
ployed in  violation  of  these  requirements. 
The  Contract  Work  Hours  Standard  Act 
was  passed  in  1962  to  replace  several  8- 
hour  laws  applicable  to  laborers  and 
mechanics  on  public  works. 

This  law  is  a  bad  statute  on  several 
counts.  For  one  thing  it  adds  to  the  com- 
plexity and  confusion  of  Federal  labor 
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law.  It  covers  much  the  same  ground  as 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  latter 
subjects  the  construction  industry  to  its 
overtime  provisions  for  work  over  40 
hours  per  week.  Hence,  contractors  find 
that  the  same  conduct  is  governed  by 
two  different  legislative  standards  and 
enforcement  procedures. 

Furthermore,  the  statutory  require- 
ment of  overtime  pay  for  work  in  excess 
of  8  hours  in  any  1  day,  found  in  the 
Contract  Work  Hours  Standards  Act,  but 
not  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  is 
a  poor  idea.  It  discourages  the  growing 
trend  in  American  industry  for  experi- 
mentation in  workweek  scheduling.  Col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  aimed  to 
test  various  scheduling  combinations, 
such  as  the  4-day  workweek  of  10  hours 
each,  or  of  9  hours  each,  is  discouraged 
when  the  employer  must  pay  a  penalty 
for  work  over  8  hours  in  1  day.  The  law 
also  discoiu-ages  the  scheduling  of  extra 
hours  of  work  on  any  1  day  to  make  up 
time  lost  on  other  days  due  to  bad 
weather,  delays  in  receiving  necessary 
supplies  and  other  legitimate  reasons. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  indeed  ironic  that 
the  construction  industry  should  be  the 
recipient  of  extra  Federal  statutory  pro- 
tection in  the  form  of  Davis-Bacon  and 
Work  Hours  Laws.  Other  employees  have 
only  the  protection  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  The  Davis-Bacon  Act 
was  a  product  of  a  depression  and  the 
8-hour  law  the  product  of  an  era  when 
the  Federal  commerce  power  was  inter- 
preted on  the  basis  that  Federal  con- 
struction was  one  of  the  few  activities 
the  Congress  could  regulate.  Both  of 
these  laws  are  anachronisms  today. 

Protective  labor  legislation  is  intended 
primarily  for  the  unorganized  worker, 
the  marginal  employee,  the  personnel  of 
depressed  industries  and  those  Ameri- 
cans residing  in  the  country's  poorer  re- 
gions. This  type  of  legislation  may  serve 
a  useful  purpose.  But  protective  legisla- 
tion should  not  be  extended  to  such 
growth  industries  as  the  construction 
industry.  It  is  time  to  restore  the  proc- 
esses of  the  free  market  and  collective 
bargaining  to  the  construction  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  time.  In  addition. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
January  17  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  be  inserted  in  the  Record.  This 
editorial  further  amplifies  upon  many  of 
the  negative  aspects  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  that  I  have  mentioned  in  my  re- 
marks. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
closest  consideration  to  the  current  prac- 
tices and  situations  which  have  brought 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  these  two  laws 
should  be  repealed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3036 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
following  provisions  of  law  are  repealed: 

( 1 1  The  Davis-Bacon  Act  (as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  276a-276a-5). 

(2)  The  Contract  Work  Hours  Standards 
Act  (40Tr.S.C.,  ch.  5). 

(3)  All  legislation  which  Is  subject  to  Re- 


organization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1960  (64 
Stat.  1267). 

(4)  Section  1499  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  sixty  days 
after  Its  enactment,  but  shall  not  affect  any 
contract  then  existing  or  any  contract  that 
may  thereafter  be  entered  Into  pursuant  to 
invitations  for  bids  that  are  outstanding  at 
the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Cross  Purposes  in  Construction 

While  the  Pay  Board  Is  struggling  to  get 
wages  under  control,  a  number  of  federal 
laws  are  working  effectively  to  push  wages 
up.  It  Isn't  exactly  novel  for  the  government 
to  be  working  at  cross  purposes  but  this  In- 
stance is  especially  astonishing. 

The  federal  wage-boosting  program  was 
Instituted  In  1931,  with  passage  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  In  a  troubled  economy  builders 
sought  federal  construction  contracts  even 
more  avidly  than  usual,  and  here  is  how  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation  described 
the  results : 

"A  practice  has  been  growing  up  in  carry- 
ing out  the  building  program  where  certain 
itinerant,  irresponsible  contractors,  with 
itinerant,  cheap,  bootleg  labor  have  been  go- 
ing around  throughout  the  country  'picking' 
off  a  contract  here  and  a  contract  there,  and 
local  labor  and  local  contractors  have  been 
standing  on  the  sidelines.  .  .  .  This  bill  .  .  . 
is  simply  to  give  local  labor  and  the  local 
contractor  a  fair  opportunity  to  participate 
In  this  building  program." 

At  least  some  of  those  allegedly  irresponsi- 
ble contractors  were  on  the  move  because 
they  were  as  desperate  for  business  as  the 
local  contractors.  And  some  of  that  "cheap, 
bootleg"  labor  was  merely  recognizing  that, 
in  1931,  almost  any  job  was  better  than  no 
Job  at  all.  But  Congress  nonetheless  sought 
to  stabilize  local  wage  rates,  at  least  those 
paid  on  federal  construction  contracts. 

The  theory  was  simple.  The  law  merely 
required  contractors  to  pay  "prevailing" 
wages  on  federal  projects,  and  the  Labor 
Department  was  to  determine  what  those 
prevailing  wages  were.  In  practice  the  pro- 
gram has  worked  perversely,  to  put  it  mildly. 

John  P.  Gould,  asoclate  professor  of  busi- 
ness economics  at  the  University  of  Chicago's 
Graduate  School  of  Business,  details  some 
of  the  results  In  a  new  study  published  by 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute.  As  he 
notes,  the  results  have  become  more  perva- 
sive and  damaging  as  the  prevailing  wage 
scheme  has  been  extended  to  many  other 
types  of  projects.  Including  those  aided  by 
the  federal  government. 

One  problem  has  been  that  the  Labor  De- 
partment's wage-determination  staff  has  not 
been  large  enough  to  cope  with  a  massive  and 
growing  work  load.  As  a  result  the  depart- 
ment has  tried  to  simplify  Its  task,  often 
leaning  heavily  on  arguments  and  Informa- 
tion provided  by  construction  unions,  hardly 
disinterested  parties. 

Professor  Gould  recounts  the  trouble  the 
Navy  had  with  a  housing  project  for  the 
Marine  Corps  School  at  Quantlco,  Va.  The 
Navy  told  the  Labor  Department  that  the 
latest  prevailing-wage  figiires  for  the  area 
were  far  in  excess  of  the  wages  that  actually 
did  prevail  there.  The  department  lowered 
Its  figures  but  labor  unions  protested,  so  it 
went  to  the  original,  out-of-Une  wage  rates. 

With  the  strong  Influence  of  the  unions  It's 
hardly  surprising  that  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's determinations  are  union  rates,  no 
matter  what  portion  of  the  workers  in  the 
area  are  unionized.  If  union  rates  are  rela- 
tively low  or  nonexistent  in  an  area,  the 
Labor  Department  may  settle  for  the  high 
union  rates  In  an  area  many  miles  away. 

The  Chicago  professor's  analysis  cites  a 
General  Accounting  OflBce  study:  "Wage 
determinations  for  power  equipment  opera- 
tors on  federally  financed  projects  through- 
out Maine  were  found  to  be  higher  than  those 


prevailing  in  Maine.  The  Davis-Bacon  rates 
corresponded  to  union-negotiated  rates  in 
Boston,  Mass." 

It's  obvious  that  the  prevailing-wage  pro- 
gram helps  to  extend  and  solidify  union  pay 
scales.  When  Davis-Bacon  rates  are  out  of 
line  and  a  local  labor  market  Is  tight,  the 
prevailing-pay  setup  can  put  strong  upward 
pressure  on  all  local  wages. 

"By  creating  artificial  wage  differentials." 
Professor  Gould  writes,  "the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
tends  to  cause  greater  frlctlonal  unemploy- 
ment In  the  construction  trades.  Construc- 
tion workers  appear  to  be  willing  to  forgo 
current  employment  In  order  to  watt  for  Jobs 
paying  higher  union  wage  rates." 

The  prevailing- wage  machinery  helped  to 
cause  the  sharp  rise  in  construction  wage 
rates  In  recent  years,  a  rise  that  was  accom- 
panied by  heavy  unemployment.  Unable  to 
get  the  unions  to  moderate  their  demands. 
President  Nixon  early  last  year  suspended  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act;  the  unions  then  agreed  to 
a  pay  stabilization  corrunlttee  and  Mr.  Nixon 
reinstated  the  the  act. 

Public  members  of  the  committee  boast 
that  the  group  has  slowed  the  industry's  wage 
rise  to  "only  llTt.  a  year,  and  the  Pay  Board 
struggles  to  slow  wage  boosts  elsewhere. 
Meanwhile,  the  Davis-Bacon  engine  of  pay  In- 
flation roars  right  ahead. 


By     Mr.     MATHIAS      (for     Mr. 

Weicker)      (for     himself,     Mr. 

Cooper,   Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Ribi- 

coFF,  and  Mr.  Mathias)  : 

S.  3037.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 

Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956,  as  amended. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 

Works. 

FEDERAL    AID    HIGHWAY    ACT    OF    1972 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sending  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  restore  bal- 
ance to  America's  transportation  policy. 
I  am  introducing  this  bill  for  the  junior 
Senator  of  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker). 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF) ,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  and  my- 
self. The  junior  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut regrettably  cannot  be  present  today, 
but  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  submit  for 
the  Record  a  copy  of  the  remarks  he 
would  make  if  he  were  here.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  and  his  able 
staff  for  addressing  themselves  so  intel- 
ligently to  this  important  issue  and  for 
their  hard  work  in  producing  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  legislation. 

The  bill  which  I  am  sending  to  the  floor 
is  entitled  the  "Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1972."  It  would  amend  the  legislation 
governing  the  highway  trust  fund  to  per- 
mit approximately  one-half  of  the  trust 
fund  to  be  used  for  various  fomis  of 
mass  transit,  including  commuter  rail- 
roads, buses,  subways,  and  regional  mass 
transit  systems  such  as  that  proposed  for 
Baltimore. 

America  needs  a  balanced  transpor- 
tation policy.  In  the  past,  at  different 
levels  of  technology,  we  have  maintained 
turnpikes,  canals,  railroads,  stage- 
coaches, riverways,  and  airways.  Our  goal 
is  to  move  people  and  goods  quickly.  In- 
expensively, and  safely  with  little  damage 
to  our  environment.  To  maintain  a  bal- 
ance in  our  transportation  system,  how- 
ever, requires  that  we  occasionally  ad- 
just the  weights  on  the  scales,  that  we 
change  the  emphasis  we  give  to  different 
modes  of  transportation. 

During  the  past  generation,  America 
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has  built  a  network  of  highways  that  is 
truly  a  wondej;;^  of  the  world.  But  today 
the  question  iss  whether  we  will  strive 
so  hard  to  become  king  of  the  road  that 
we  become  its  slave  instead.  Today,  our 
most  urgent  transportation  needs  are 
not  for  more  highways,  but  rather  for 
better  systems  of  local  and  regional  mass 
transit.  Today  we  know  that  the  highway 
alone  cannot  meet  all  our  transporta- 
tion needs.  In  the  future  we  must  find 
additional  means  of  getting  commuters 
from  their  homes  to  their  jobs,  of  carry- 
ing shoppers  to  their  stores,  of  carrying 
people  from  one  part  of  a  metropolitan 
area  to  another,  as  well  as  superior  roads 
and  freeways. 

We  can  achieve  this  new  goal  by  uti- 
lizing the  great  engine  of  growth  that  has 
built  our  current  network  of  highways. 
That  engine  is  the  highway  trust  fimd. 
which  provides  a  method  for  secure  fi- 
nancing of  long-term  transportation 
projects.  If  we  can  devote  some  of  the 
money  in  this  trust  fund  to  improving 
mass  transit  within  our  metropolitan 
areas,  we  will  take  the  commuters  and 
shoppers  off  our  congested  interstate 
highways  and  return  these  roads  to  inter- 
state travelers. 

The  bill  which  I  am  sending  to  the  floor 
will  allow  approximately  one-half  of  the 
funds  in  the  trust  fimd  to  be  used  for 
mass  transit  systems  in  accord  with  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964. 
It  would  give  State  highway  officials  new 
flexibility  in  building  transportation  sys- 
tems that  can  best  serve  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  their  States.  The  bill  would 
improve  transportation  planning  in 
America  by  requiring  long-range  coor- 
dinated planning  for  all  transportation 
modes  within  and  among  States.  It  would 
reduce  annual  authorization  from  $4  bil- 
lion to  $3  billion,  but  it  would  continue 
the  program  for  an  extra  year.  The  bill 
continues  authorizations  for  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  highway  systems  at 
their  current  level  but  increases  the 
urban-aid  programs  from  $100  million  to 
$1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1974  and  $1.2  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1975.  Overall  the  bill 
would  provide  up  to  $2.25  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1974  and  up  to  $2.45  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1975  for  all  forms  of  urban  trans- 
portation. While  it  would  not  require  that 
State  officials  spend  these  fimds  in  the 
highway  trust  fund  for  mass  transit  sys- 
tems, it  would  for  the  first  time  provide 
these  officials  with  this  option. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut (Mr.  Weicker)  and  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Statements  by  Senator  Weicker 
Mr.  President.  In  1956  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  was  created  to  alleviate  the  most  seri- 
ous transportation  problem  we  then  faced. 
Whole  sections  of  the  country  were  virtu- 
ally Isolated  and  the  aim  of  this  Important 
law  was  to  tie  all  of  our  cities  and  towns  to- 
gether, to  bring  speed,  mobility  and  com- 
merce to  everyone  individual.  After  16  years, 
the  Interstate  System  Is  over  75%  completed 
and  the  Federal -Aid  Highway  System  must 
be  counted  a  success. 

But  today  our  transportation  problems  are 
different.  Today  we  know  that  in  many  parts 
of    the    country    highways    alone    are    not 


enough.  We  know  that  people  want  to  move, 
they  want  mass  transit  to  supplement  high- 
ways m  congested  urban  areas.  They  want  to 
take  commuters  off  the  Interstate  System 
and  return  the  highways  to  Interstate  travel- 
ers. Today,  buses,  subways  and  new.  In- 
novative forms  of  transportation  are  essen- 
tial. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970 — 
brought  about  In  large  measure  by  the  dedi- 
cation and  ability  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee — took  the 
first  big  step  toward  providing  for  these  new 
needs.  Highway  safety,  the  highway  environ- 
ment and  highway  uses  for  mass  transit  are 
now  firmly  established  as  Integral  parts  of 
the  Federal-Aid  system. 

With  a  recognition  of  our  new,  broada; 
transportation  needs,  I  propose  today  that  we 
take  the  next  logical  step.  For  the  bus  lanes 
now  provided  for  In  the  Trust  Fimd  to  be 
fully  effective,  we  must  allow  communities  to 
purchase  the  most  modern,  efficient  buses. 
We  must  allow  other  communities  to  more 
fully  utilize  the  thousands  of  miles  of  rail- 
road tracks  already  built  In  urban  areas  for 
mass  transit.  We  must  allow  the  purchase 
and  construction  of  the  latest  mass  transit 
facilities  In  those  areas  where  they  provide 
the  best  opportunities  for  freeing  our  high- 
ways of  congestion. 

Specifically.  I  propose  that  we  definitely 
complete  the  Interstate  System.  However,  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  Offi- 
cials, this  vital  program  should  be  extended 
In  time  and  reduced  In  authorized  cost  from 
$4  billion  to  $3  billion  per  year. 

It  Is  clear  that  as  we  approach  the  end  of 
Interstate  construction,  the  final  links  are 
being  slowed  by  planning,  environmental  and 
legal  problems  which  clearly  call  for  partial 
slow-downs  in  annual  authorizations. 

Further,  I  propose  that  the  annual  saving 
of  $1  billion  In  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  be 
shifted  to  the  Urban  Transportation  Pro- 
gram to  be  used  for  renovating,  building  and 
equipping  mass  transit  systems  In  urban 
areas. 

Finally.  I  propose  that  all  highway  pro- 
grams financed  through  the  Trust  Fund — 
excepting,  of  course,  the  Interstate  System — 
be  made  available  for  solving  all  Idnds  of 
mass  transit  problems  In  a  manner  best 
suited  to  the  circumstances  facing  each  In- 
dividual State.  This  would  provide  the  new 
flexibility  so  desperately  needed  by  State  gov- 
ernoors  and  transportation  officials. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  here  that 
this  bill  would  In  no  way  prevent  a  state 
from  using  Its  entire  allocation  from  the 
Trust  Fund  for  highways,  but  It  would  allow 
the  states  the  freedom  to  spend  more  on  mass 
transit  facilities  and  vehicles  where  neces- 
sary. Further,  as  I  have  stated  many  times  In 
the  past.  It  Is  likely  that  buses,  and  therefore 
highways  In  one  form  or  another,  will  be 
selected  by  most  cities  as  they  seek  to  pro- 
vide Individualized  mass  transit  systems  to 
serve  their  people.  Flexibility  Is  the  real  key 
to  this  bill.  The  people  of  this  country  clearly 
recognize  the  need  for  greater  flexibility  and 
better  bsilance  in  transportation  planning 
and  funding,  and  I  look  forward  to  hearings 
on  my  proposals  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  complete  text  of  my  bill  be  Included 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

S.  3037 

A  bill  to  amend  The  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956,  as  amended 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOHT  TTTLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1972." 

Sec.  2.  Section  142  of  Title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  la  amended  to  read  as  follows : 


"URBAN    PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION 

"Sec.  142(a).  To  encourage  the  develop- 
ment. Improvement,  and  use  of  public  trans- 
portation systems  operating  motor  vehicles 
on  Interstate  highways  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers  within  urbanized  areas  so  as 
to  Increase  the  traffic  capacity  of  the  Federal 
aid  system,  sums  apportioned  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 104  of  this  title  shall  be  available  to 
finance  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
projects  for  the  construction  of  exclusive  or 
preferential  bus  lanes,  highway  traffic  con- 
trol devices,  passenger  loading  areas  and  fa- 
cilities, including  shelters,  and  fringe  and 
transportation  corridor  parking  facilities  to 
serve  bus  and  other  public  transportation 
passengers. 

"(b)  To  further  encourage  the  develop- 
ment. Improvement,  and  use  of  public  trans- 
portation systems  within  urbanized  areas, 
sums  appropriated  In  accordance  with  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (6)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  104  of  this  title  shall  be  avail- 
able for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  as 
amended. 

"(c)  The  establishment  of  routes  and 
schedules  of  such  public  transportation  sys- 
tems shall  be  based  upon  a  continuing  com- 
prehensive transportation  planning  process 
carried  on  In  accordance  with  section  134  of 
this  title. 

"(d)  For  all  purposes  of  this  title,  a  project 
authorized  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  high- 
way project  and  the  Federal  share  payable 
on  account  of  such  project  shall  be  that  pro- 
vided In  section  120  of  this  title. 

"(e)  No  project  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  approved  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  has  received  assurances 
satisfactory  to  him  from  the  state  that  pub- 
lic transportation  systems  will  have  adequate 
capability  to  fully  utilize  the  proposed 
project." 

Sec.  3.  Section  134(a)  of  Title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  134(a).  It  Is  declMed  to  be  In  the 
national  Interest  to  encourage  and  promote 
the  development  of  transportation  systems, 
embracing  various  modes  of  transport  In  a 
manner  that  will  serve  the  states  and  local 
communities  efficiently  and  effectively.  To 
accomplish  this  objective  the  Secretary  shall 
cooperate  with  the  states,  as  authorized  In 
this  title.  In  the  development  of  long-range 
comprehensive  public  transportation  plans 
and  programs  which  are  properly  coordinated 
with  plans  for  Improvements  in  other  af- 
fected forms  of  transportation  and  with  the 
plans  of  adjacent  states  and  which  are  for- 
mulated with  due  consideration  to  their 
probable  effect  on  the  future  development 
of  urban  areas.  The  Secretary  shall  not  ap- 
prove under  this  title  any  program  for  proj- 
ects in  any  iirban  area  unless  he  finds  that 
such  projects  are  based  on  a  continuing  com- 
prehensive public  transportation  planning 
process  carried  on  cooperatively  by  states 
and  local  communities  In  conformance  with 
the  objectives  stated  In  this  section.  No  proj- 
ect under  this  title  may  be  approved  unless 
the  responsible  public  officials  of  the  urban 
area  In  which  the  project  Is  located  have 
been  consulted  and  their  views  considered 
with  respect  to  the  location,  design  and  type 
of  the  project. 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (b)  of  Section  108  of 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out:  "The 
additional  sum  of  $4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  the  additional 
svun  of  $4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1975,  and  the  additional  sum  of 
$4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno 
30,  1976."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "The  additional  sum  of  $3,00,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974. 
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the  additional  sum  of  $3,000,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  the  addi- 
tional sum  of  $3,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976  and  the  additional 
sum  of  $3,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1977. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  ot  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  Title  23,  United  States  Code. 
tht  following  sums  are  hereby  authorized : 

(a)  For  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
and  the  Federal -aid  secondary  system  and 
for  their  extension  within  urban  areas,  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  $1,100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
$1,100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975.  The  sums  authorized  In  this  para- 
graph for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  as  follows: 

( 1 )  45  per  centum  for  projects  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  highway  system; 

(2)  30  per  centum  for  projects  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid secondary  system;  and 

(3)  25  per  centum  for  projects  on  exten- 
sions of  the  Federal-aid  primary  and  Federal- 
aid  secondary  highway  systems  In  urban 
areas. 

(b)  For  the  Federal -aid  primary  system 
and  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system,  exclu- 
sive of  their  extensions  in  urban  areas,  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  $125,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
$125,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975.  such  sums  to  be  In  addition  to  the 
sums  authorized  In  Subsection  (a)  of  this 
Section.  The  sums  authorized  In  this  para- 
graph for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  as  follows: 

(1 )  60  per  centum  Tor  projects  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  highway  system;  and 

(2)  40  per  centum  for  projects  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid secondary  system. 

(c)  For  the  Federal-aid  urban  system,  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  $1,000,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
$1,200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1975. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  on  the  highway  bill  introduced  at 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker).  Although  I 
strongly  urge  the  revision  of  one  provi- 
sion of  the  bill,  I  support  its  intent  to 
allow  greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
Federal-aid  highway  fimds  for  urban 
transportation. 

This  bill  would  permit  Federal -aid 
highway  funds  to  be  used  In  the  plan- 
ning, design,  and  construction  of  rail- 
ways and  other  modes  of  urban  trans- 
portation in  addition  to  highways,  and 
for  the  purchase  of  rolling  stock — 
whether  buses,  railway  cars,  or  other 
conveyances. 

It  would  strengthen  the  planning 
requirements  of  section  134(a)  of  title 
23,  and  would  increase  appropriations 
for  urban  transportation  needs  while 
decreasing  annual  appropriations  for  the 
Interstate  System  and  extend  the  life 
of  the  Interstate  program. 

What  this  bill  intends  to  accomplish, 
and  what  I  believe  all  of  us  who  have  a 
responsibility  for  transportation  policy 
seek  to  accomplish,  is  a  balanced  trans- 
portation system.  We  hear  that  phrase 
often,  but  I  think  the  concept  an  im- 
portant one.  A  balanced  system  makes 
the  best  use  of  all  available  means  of 
transportation,  and  does  not  favor  the 
Interests  of  one  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion over  another. 

Because  I  favor  such  a  balance,  I  do 
wish  to  emphasize  one  point  about  this 
bill  in  its  present  form  which  I  believe 
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should  be  changed.  As  Introduced,  the 
bill  would  permit  fimds  designated  for 
rursd  primary  and  secondary  roads  to  be 
used  for  mass  transportation — primarily 
urban  needs.  This  provision  should  be 
eliminated.  Rural  areas  should  not  be 
placed  In  the  position  of  taking  what  is 
left  over  after  the  needs  of  other  areas 
are  satisfied.  Funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  rural  transportation  sys- 
tems should  be  used  for  rural  purposes. 
I  do,  however,  favor  allowing  States 
and  cities  the  flexibility  prescribed  by 
this  bill  in  their  use  of  Federal-aid 
funds  appropriated  for  the  urban  high- 
way program.  Primary  and  secondary 
funds,  excluding  those  for  urban  exten- 
sions, should  not  be  affected  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

With  the  exception  of  this  one  area 
of  disagreement,  I  believe  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  program  consistent  with  the 
national  policy — as  stated  In  previous 
highway  legislation — of  developing  a 
balanced  transportation  system. 

In  1962,  Congress  enacted  what  is  now 
section  134(a)  of  title  23,  which  declared 
it  to  be  "In  the  national  Interest  to  en- 
courage and  promote  the  development  of 
transportation  systems,  embracing  var- 
ious modes  of  transport  In  a  manner  that 
will  serve  the  States  and  local  communi- 
ties efficiently  and  effectively."  The  sec- 
tion required  that  highway  planning  In 
urbanized  areas  be  coordinated  with 
other  forms  of  transportation. 

In  1968,  the  urban  area  traffic  opera- 
tions improvement  program,  referred  to 
as  TOPICS,  was  enacted  to  reduce  traffic 
congestion  and  facilitate  the  fiow  of  traf- 
fic in  urban  areasAThls  program  provided 
for  traffic  control  devices,  loading  and 
unloading  ramps,  grade  separation  of 
Intersections  and  other  projects  to  pro- 
mote a  smoother  flow  of  traffic. 

The  Highway  Act  of  1970  contained 
several  provisions  directly  related  to 
achieving  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tems. Section  142,  which  Senator  Weick- 
er's  bill  would  amend,  was  added  to  title 
23  and  authorized  use  of  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  to  construct  fringe  park- 
ing facilities  for  bus  and  other  public 
mass  transportation  passengers,  prefer- 
ential bus  lanes,  and  bus  loading  areas 
and  shelters. 

While  this  bill  If  enacted  would,  for  the 
flrst  time,  specifically  allow  the  use  of 
highway  funds  for  transportation  modes 
other  than  highways,  I  believe  that  would 
be  an  extension  of  past  policy  rather 
than  a  departure  from  It.  As  the  history 
of  highway  legislation  shows,  we  have 
been  moving  toward  a  broader  definition 
of  programs  to  benefit  highway  travel.  In 
some  urban  areas.  It  appears  that  what 
would  help  most  to  relieve  this  conges- 
tion Is  not  more  or  wider  roads,  but  al- 
ternatives to  highway  travel.  At  the  pres- 
ent time.  Federal  funds  available  for 
highway  projects  so  far  exceed  those 
available  for  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion that  a  community's  decision  on  the 
solution  of  its  transportation  problem 
may  be  too  heavily  weighted  in  favor  of 
highway  projects.  This  bill  would  en- 
courage urban  areas  to  arrive  at  the  best 
combination  of  transportation  modes  to 
satisfy  their  needs. 


I  would  like  to  point  out  here  that  the 
use  of  highway  funds  for  public  trans- 
portation may  in  most  cases  mean  using 
those  funds  for  road-related  transit  sys- 
tems. Almost  75  percent  of  all  mass  tran- 
sit passengers  are  bus  passengers;  if  we 
exclude  New  York  City,  the  ratio  of  bus 
to  rail  passengers  on  the  Nation's  mass 
transit  systems  is  9  to  1.  Thus,  when  we 
talk  of  funds  for  mass  transiwrtation, 
we  are  certainly  including  the  improve- 
ment of  bus  systems  and  the  road  net- 
works they  use. 

Senator  Weigher's  bill  modifies  sec- 
tion 134(a)  of  title  23  to  require  inter- 
state and  intermodal  planning  for  the 
solution  of  urban  transportation  prob- 
lems. I  support  this  modification. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  also  to 
the  following  section,  section  134(b)  of 
title  23,  which  I  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Highway  Act  of  1970,  and 
which  was  approved.  This  section  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  designate  critical  transportation 
regions  and  provide  assistance  to  plan- 
ning bodies  established  in  those  regions 
to  develop  comprehensive,  integrated 
transportation  plans.  The  section  speci- 
fically calls  for  planning  which  embraces 
various  modes  of  transportation  and  for 
consultation  with  the  Governors — not 
the  highway  departments — of  the  States 
in  the  regions  involved.  Section  134(b) 
gives  the  Secretary  authority  to  begin 
to  solve  problems  of  coordination  be- 
tween transportation  modes  in  regions 
comprising  several  local  and  State  juris- 
dictions. In  enacting  1972  highway  leg- 
islation, I  would  like  Congress  to  make 
known  to  the  Secretary  its  intent  that 
he  exercise,  to  the  fullest,  the  authority 
vested  in  him  by  this  section  and  that  he 
actively  implement  planning  programs 
to  assist  States  and  communities  in  de- 
veloping balanced  transportation  sys- 
tems. I  would  like  to  see  increased  funds 
made  available  to  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  the  programs  in  this  section,  which, 
I  believe,  will  be  complemented  and 
strengthened  by  the  provisions  of  Sena- 
tor Weicker's  bill. 

I  would  now  Uke  to  comment  very 
briefly  on  the  proposed  shift  of  Federal 
highway  fimds  from  the  Interstate  to  the 
urban  system.  The  bill  proposes  and  in- 
tends no  cutback  or  curtailment  of  the 
Interstate  program;  it  simply  recognizes 
the  urgency  of  urban  needs  in  relation  to 
the  completion  date  of  the  Interstate 
system  Representatives  of  the  chief  of- 
ficials of  State  Highway  Departments 
have  lent  support  to  such  a  reordering  of 
priorities,  with  increased  emphasis  on 
urban  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
solutions  to  urban  transportation  prob- 
lems are  possible  only  through  compre- 
hensive planning,  with  greater  flexibility 
permitted  the  plarmers.  A  program 
which  limits  Its  focus  to  highways  may 
not  serve  the  goal  of  a  balanced  system. 
I  believe  the  bill  offered  by  Senator 
Weicker.  with  the  reservation  I  have 
pointed  out,  provides  a  realistic  approach 
to  the  urban  transportation  problem, 
and  to  the  best  future  use  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    582 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollincs,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  582,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  national  policy  to  de- 
velop a  national  program  for  the  man- 
agement, beneficial  use,  protection,  and 
development  of  the  land  and  water  re- 
sources of  the  Nation's  coastal  and  estu- 
arine  zones. 

S.   267S 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwei- 
KER )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2675, 
a  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969  relating  to  payment  of  black 
lung  benefits. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION     169 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollincs.  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee),  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  169,  to 
pay  tribute  to  law-enforcement  officers 
of  this  country  on  Law  Day,  May  1,  1972. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION     181 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 6  I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 181  to  establish  a  Joint  House- 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging. 

In  addition  to  its  other  responsibilities, 
this  committee  would  be  given  the  spe- 
cific assignment  of  following  up  on  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  I 
am  pleased  to  add  Senator  Baker's  name 
to  those  who  have  agreed  to  cosponsor 
this  measure  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill 
his  name  be  added. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1971— 
AMENDMENTS 

"Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.' 

AMENDMENT    NO.    797 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER  (for  Mr.  Taft)  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Javits>  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to 
the  bUl  (S.  2515)  to  further  promote 
equal  employment  opportunities  for 
American  workers. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  many  busi- 
nessmen have  expressed  the  concern 
that  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  will  be  investigator,  prosecu- 
tor, and  judge.  I  share  the  concern  that 
this  agency  should  not  have  all  of  these 
powers  combined  under  a  centralized  au- 
thority. For  that  reason  I  am  today  in- 
troducing for  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Schweiker,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  Mr.  Javits,  an 
amendment  to  separate  the  Office  of  Gen- 
eral Counsel  so  that  it  can  operate  au- 
tonomously from  the  remainder  of  the 
Commission. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Commission  shall  be  au- 


tonomous and  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  4 
years.  The  General  Counsel  shall  have 
full  responsibility  for  the  issuance  of  all 
complaints,  the  prosecution  of  such  com- 
plaints before  the  Conmiission  and  the 
conduct  of  litigation. 

I  have  deliberately  separated  the  in- 
vestigatory and  prosecutory  fimctions 
under  this  amendment,  since  I  believe 
that  the  General  Counsel  will  be  able  to 
act  far  more  objectively  and  dispassion- 
ately in  reviewing  these  cases  if  there  is 
a  separation  of  personnel  so  that  those 
who  have  investigated  a  case  will  not 
be  those  who  will  make  a  prosecutory  de- 
cision. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  working  re- 
lationship between  the  General  Coun- 
sel's staff  and  the  EECX:  staff  in  the  field, 
this  amendment  provides  that  the  Chair- 
man shall  concur  in  the  appointment  of 
the  regional  attorneys  and  the  General 
Counsel  shall  concur  in  the  appointment 
of  regional  directors. 

I  believe  that  this  provision  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  avoiding  the  difficulties 
which  otherwise  might  be  present  in  hav- 
ing a  divided  staff  at  the  field  level.  In 
all  other  respects,  however,  the  General 
Counsel's  staff  shall  be  completely  au- 
tonomous from  that  of  the  Commission. 

So  that  there  will  be  no  misunder- 
standing of  the  intent  of  this  amend- 
ment, the  General  Counsel  will  be  able 
to  decide  whether  or  not  he  wishes  to 
bring  an  action.  The  only  area  in  which 
the  General  Counsel  shall  not  have  dis- 
cretion shall  be  in  those  instances  where 
the  Commission  recommends  that  the 
General  Counsel  seek  a  temporary  in- 
junction in  court.  In  such  cases  the 
General  Counsel  shall  act.  I  believe  that 
the  discretion  of  the  General  Counsel  is 
not  required  in  these  instances  because 
these  cases  will  be  brought  in  the  U.S. 
Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  and  conse- 
quently these  cases  do  not  involve  situa- 
tions where  the  Commission  is  able  to  act 
as  investigator,  prosecutor,  and  judge. 

In  all  other  situations,  the  General 
Counsel  will  be  able  to  review  facts  in- 
dependently and  decide  for  himself 
whether  or  not  he  wishes  to  launch  a 
prosecution  and  the  manner  in  which 
that  prosecution  shall  be  handled. 

Under  this  amendment,  after  the  issu- 
ance of  a  complaint,  proceedings  may  be 
ended  by  agreement  between  the  General 
Counsel  and  the  respondent  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  I  will 
be  able  to  support  the  bill  as  written.  As 
I  stated  in  my  supplemental  views  to  the 
committee  report  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  "will  insure  procedural  fair- 
ness in  the  administrative  operation  of 
the  Commission  and  eliminate  some  seri- 
ous objections  to  broaden  Commission 
authority."  If  this  amendment  is  not 
adopted,  I  may  not  be  able  to  support 
the  bill  as  written. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  my 
staff  has  worked  closely  with  the  staff 
of  the  chairman  in  preparing  the  amend- 
ment. I  have  written  to  tne  chairman 
about  the  amendment  and  have  received 
his  reply.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letters  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I 


also  ask  that  the  text  of  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

January  17,  1972. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Chairman.  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  will  recall, 
when  we  were  marking  up  S.  2515,  I  Indi- 
cated that  I  would  be  offering  an  amendment 
to  make  the  office  of  General  Counsel  inde- 
pendent from  the  remainder  of  the  EEOC. 
You  requested  that  I  reserve  this  amend- 
ment in  order  that  our  respective  staffs  could 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  together  and 
work  out  agreeable  language. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  amendment 
which  I  intend  to  offer.  I  understand  that 
it  has  been  reviewed  at  length  by  members 
of  your  staff.  I  would  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment win  be  agreeable  to  you  and  that  you 
will  be  able  to  accept  it  on  the  floor. 

With  kind  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Robert  Tapt,  Jr. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare, 
Washington,  DC,  January  18,  1972. 
Hon.  Robert  Tapt,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tapt:  This  will  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  January  17th  In  which  you  ex- 
press your  Intention  to  introduce  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  2515  which  would  create  a  statu- 
tory General  Counsel  within  the  organiza- 
tional framework  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission. 

I  know  how  concerned  you  have  been  that 
the  enforcement  procedures  reported  by  the 
Committee  in  S.  2515  have  the  maximum  re- 
quirement of  fairness  and  due  process  for  all 
parties.  The  approach  you  suggest  has  been 
a  part  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  has  worked  successfully  for  manv  years. 
A  similar  provision  was  offered  to  S.  2453  last 
year  and  accepted,  and  I  will  recommend  that 
the  Senate  agree  to  your  amendment  at  the 
appropriate  time  in  the  debates.  It  certainly 
Is  agreeable  to  me. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

Amendments  No.  797 

On  page  38,  line  11,  Immediately  after 
"shall",  insert  the  following:  "so  notify  the 
General  Counsel  who  may". 

On  page  40,  line  23.  immediately  after 
"Commission"  insert  the  following:  "or,  after 
issuance  of  a  complaint,  the  General  Coun- 
sel upon  approval  of  the  Commission". 

On  page  43,  line  15.  Immediately  after 
"The"  insert  the  following:  "General  Coun- 
sel, upon  the  recommendation  of  the";  im- 
mediately after  "Commission"  Insert  a  com- 
ma; and  strike  out  the  word  "may"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

On  page  43,  line  18,  strike  out  "it's"  and 
Insert   in   lieu   thereof   "the  Commission's". 

On  page  43,  line  20,  strike  out  "its"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Commission's". 

On  page  43,  line  22,  strike  out  'Commis- 
sion" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "General 
Counsel". 

On  page  45,  line  19,  strike  out  "Commis- 
sion" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "General 
Counsel". 

On  page  46.  line  3.  strike  out  "Commis- 
sion" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "General 
Counsel". 

On  page  46,  line  4,  strike  out  "its"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "the  Commission's". 

On  page  46,  line  21,  immediately  after 
"the"    Insert    the    following:    "the    General 
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Counsel,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the"; 
and  immediately  after  "Commission"  insert  a 
comma. 

On  page  46,  line  22.  strike  out  "It"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "he". 

On  page  46,  line  23,  strike  out  "Its"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Commission's". 

On  page  47,  line  23,  strike  out  "Commis- 
sion" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "General 
Counsel". 

On  page  49,  line  6,  strike  out  "Commis- 
sion" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "General 
Counsel". 

On  page  50,  line  1,  immediately  after  "and 
the"  Insert  "General  Counsel,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the";  and  Immediately  after 
"Comnilsslou"  insert  a  comma. 

On  page  50,  line  1,  strike  out  "may"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

On  page  56,  lines  16  and  17.  strike  out 
"Commission"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"General  Counsel". 

On  page  58,  line  18,  Immediately  after 
"and",  insert  the  following:  ",  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  ( b) ,". 

On  page  58,  line  22.  immediately  after  "em- 
ployees", Insert  the  following:  ".  except  that 
regional  directors  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  with  the 
concurrence   of   the   General   Counsel.". 

On  page  59,  immediately  after  line  22,  In- 
sert a  new  subsection  (e)  as  follows: 

"(e)  (1)  Section  705  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by   Inserting   the  following  new  subsection 

(b): 

"  '(b)  There  shall  be  a  General  Counsel  of 
the  Commission  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  General 
Counsel  shall  have  responsibility  for  the  is- 
suance of  compaints,  the  prosecution  of 
such  complaints  before  the  Commission,  and 
the  conduct  of  litigation  as  provided  in  sec- 
tions 706  and  707  of  this  title.  The  General 
Counsel  shall  have  such  other  duties  as  the 
Commission  may  prescribe  or  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law.  The  General  Counsel  shall  ap- 
point regional  attorneys  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Chairman,  and  shall  appoint 
such  other  employees  in  the  Office  of  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  General  Counsel's  responsi- 
bilities and  functions  under  this  title.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  554 
(d)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  no  em- 
ployee or  agent  of  the  Commission  may  en- 
gage In  the  performance  of  prosecutorial 
functions  for  the  Commission  in  a  case  or 
any  factually  related  case,  and  also  partici- 
pate or  advise  in  the  decision,  recommended 
decision,  or  Commission  review  of  a  decision, 
except  as  a  witness  In  public  proceedings. 
The  General  Counsel  of  the  Commission  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  continue 
in  such  position  and  perform  the  functions 
specified  in  this  subsection  until  a  successor 
is  appointed  and  qualified.' 

"(2)  Subsections  (b)  through  (J)  of  sec- 
tion 705  of  such  Act  are  redesignated  as  sub- 
sections (c)   through   (k),  respectively." 

On  page  59,  line  23.  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(f)  ". 

On  page  60,  line  3.  strike  out  "(f)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(g)  ". 

On  page  60,  line  7,  strike  out  "(g)"  and 
in:^ert  in  lieu  thereof  "(h)". 

On  page  61.  line  10,  strike  out  "(h)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)". 

On  page  61,  following  line  23,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  9(d),  as  follows: 

"(d)  Section  5316  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  clause : 

"(131)  General  Counsel  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission." 


Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  will  continue  its  hearings 
on  legislation  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969.  Two  days  of  hearings  are 
scheduled,  both  to  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
room  4200,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
The  dates  are  Thursday,  January  27. 
1972.  and  Friday.  January  28,  1972. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  A  TREATY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  will  initiate  hearings 
on  the  Treaty  on  the  Prohibition  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons  on  the  Seabed  commenc- 
ing on  January  27,  1972.  The  hearings 
will  be  held  in  room  4221  in  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  beginning  at  9:30  a.m. 
each  day  of  the  hearings.  At  the  outset  of 
the  hearings  the  committee  will  hear  rep- 
resentatives of  the  administration;  the 
committee  will  then  hear  public  testi- 
mony. Any  United  States  citizen  wishing 
to  testify  should  communicate  with  Ar- 
thur M.  Kuhl.  chief  clerk,  of  the  com- 
mittee staff.  Senator  Pell  will  preside 
at  the  hearings. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  FURTHER 
HEARINGS  ON  BLACK  LUNG  BEN- 
EFIT LEGISLATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 


ORDER  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE  IMPLEMENTING  PRO- 
VISIONS OF  FEDERAL  PAY  COM- 
PARABILITY ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Pay  Comparability 
Act  of  1970,  as  reinstated  by  section  3  of 
Public  Law  92-210,  approved  December 
22,  1971.  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  Executive  Order  11637  of  De- 
cember 22,  1971.  authorized  a  5.5-percent 
salary  increase  for  the  Federal  pay  sys- 
tems under  his  jurisdiction. 

In  discharging  my  responsibility  as 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and 
imder  authority  vested  in  me  by  section 
4  of  the  Federal  Pay  Comparability  Act 
of  1970.  I  issued  an  order  implementing 
the  action  of  the  President  for  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  order  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  order 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[U.S.  Senate,  Office  of  the  President  pro 
tempore  1 

Order 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  by 
section  4  of  the  Federal  Pay  Comparability 
Act  of  1970  and  section  3  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  Amendments  of  1971,  It  is 
hereby — 

Ordered, 

CONVERSION    TO    NEW    MULTIPLE 

Section  1.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  speci- 
fied in  this  order  or  unless  an  annual  rate 
of  compensation  of  an  employee  whose  com- 
pensation is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  Is  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  order,  the  annual  rate 
of  compensation  of  each  employee  whose 
compensation  is  disbursed  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Senate  is  adjusted  to  the  lowest  mul- 
tiple of  $259  which  is  not  lower  than  the  rate 
such  employee  was  receiving  immediately 
prior  to  January  1,  1972. 
(b)  For  purposes  of  this  order — 
(1)  "employee"  Includes  an  officer  other 
than  a  Senator;  and 


(2)  "annual  rate  of  compensation"  shall 
not  Include  longevity  compensation  author- 
ized by  section  106  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act,  1963.  as  amended. 

BATE    INCREASES    FOR    SPECIFIED'  POSTTIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  annual  rates  of  compensa- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  Legislative  Counsel, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Senate,  the  secretary 
for  the  majority  (other  than  the  present  in- 
cumbent) .  the  secretary  for  the  minority. 
and  the  four  Senior  Counsel  In  the  Office 
of  the  Legislative  Counsel  (as  such  rates 
were  increased  by  prior  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore)  are  further  increased  by 
5.5  percent,  and  as  so  increased,  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  multiple  of  $259.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  an  in- 
dividual occupying  a  position  whose  annual 
rate  of  compensation  is  determined  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  paid,  by  reason 
of  the  promulgation  of  this  order,  an  annual 
rate  of  compensation  In  excess  of  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay,  which  is  now^  or  may  here- 
after be  in  effect,  for  positions  in  level  V  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  under  section  5316 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  maximum  annual  rates  of  com- 
pensation of  the  Secretary  for  the  Majority 
(as  long  as  that  position  Is  occupied  by  the 
present  Incumbent),  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  the  Parliamentarian,  the 
Financial  Clerk,  and  the  Chief  Reporter  of 
Debates  are  Increased  by  5.5  percent,  and  as 
so  Increased,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  multiple 
of  $259.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  an  Individual  occupying  a 
position  whose  annual  rate  of  compensation 
Is  determined  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  have  his  compensation  fixed,  by  reason 
of  the  promulgation  of  this  Order,  at  an 
annual  rate  In  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay,  which  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be 
m  effect,  for  positions  In  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  5316  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  maximum  annual  rates  of  com- 
pensation of  the  Administrative  Assistant  in 
the  Office  of  the  Majority  Leader,  the  Admin- 
istrative Assistant  In  the  Office  of  the  Major- 
ity Whip,  the  Administrative  Assistant  In  the 
Office  of  the  Minority  Leader,  the  Adminis- 
trative Assistant  In  the  Office  of  the  Minority 
Wlilp,  the  seven  Reporters  of  Debates  In  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  the  Majority,  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  the  Minority  are  Increased  by 
5.5  percent,  and  as  so  Increased,  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  multiple  of  $259.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  each 
Individual  occupying  any  such  position  shall 
not  have  his  compensation  fixed,  by  reason 
of  the  promulgation  of  this  Order,  at  an 
anual  rale  In  excess  of  $35,742.  until  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for  positions  at  such 
level  V  is  Increased  to  $38,000  or  more,  except 
that  any  Individual  occupying  the  position 
of  Administrative  Assistant  in  the  Office  of 
the  Majority  Whip  or  Minority  Whip  shall 
not  have  his  compensation  fixed,  by  reason 
of  the  promulgation  of  this  Order  at  an 
annual  rate  In  excess  of  $34,447  imtll  such 
rate  for  level  V  is  increased  to  $38,000  or 
more. 

CHAPLAIN'S    OFFICE 

Sec.  3.  The  annual  rate  of  compensation 
of  the  ChapUan  is  adjusted  to  that  multiple 
of  $259  which  Is  nearest  to  the  annual  rate 
of  compensation  he  was  receiving  Imme- 
diately prior  to  January  1,  1972.  Tlie  maxi- 
mum annual  rate  of  compensation  for  the 
position  of  secretary  to  the  Chaplain  Is  the 
maximum  rate  In  effect  Immediately  prior  to 
January  1,  1972,  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
multiple  of  $259. 

OFFICSS  OF  THE  SENATK 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  specific  rate  of  compen- 
sation established  by  law,  as  such  rate  has 
been  Increased  by  or  pursuant  to  law,  for 
any  position  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms    (Including  positions  es- 
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tabllshed  by  the  Supplemental  Appropri- 
ations Aot,  1972)  shall  be  considered  as  the 
maximuni  annual  rate  of  compensation  for 
that  position.  Each  such  maximum  annual 
rate  Is  Increased  by  5.5  percent,  and  as  so 
Increased,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  miultlple 
of  $259.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  Is  hereafter 
authorized  to  adjust  the  rate  of  comi)enEa- 
tlon  of  an  Individual  occupying  any  such 
position  to  a  rate  not  exceeding  such  maxi- 
mum rate  as  authorized  by  this  Order  or 
hereafter  changed  by  or  pursixant  to  law. 

(b)  The  maxUnaun  annual  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  positions  or  classes  of  posi- 
tions (other  than  those  positions  referred 
to  In  sections  2  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  Order) 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Leaders,  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Whips,  the  Secretarf°^f  the  Senate,  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  Minority  and  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Senate  are  Increased  by  5.5  percent, 
and  as  so  Increased,  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
multiple  of  $259. 

(c)  The  following  individuals  are  au- 
thorized to  Increase  the  annual  rates  of 
compensation  of  the  employees  specified  by 
5.5  percent,  and  as  so  Increased,  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  multiple  of  $259: 

(1)  the  Vice  President,  for  any  employee 
under  his  Jiu'lsdlctlon; 

( 2 )  the  President  pro  tempore,  for  any  em- 
ployee under  his  Jurisdiction  (other  than  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Senate); 

(3)  the  Majority  Leader,  the  Minority  Lead- 
er, the  Majority  Whip,  and  the  Minority 
Whip,  for  any  employee  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  that  Leader  or  Whip  (subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  2   (c)    of  this  Order); 

(4)  the  Majority  Leader,  for  the  Secretary 
for  the  Majority  so  long  as  the  position  Is 
occupied  by  the  present  Incumbent  (sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  2  (b)  of 
this  Order); 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  for  any 
employee  under  his  Jurisdiction  (subject  to 
the  provisions  of  sections  2  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  Order); 

(6)  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  for  any  em- 
ployee  under   his  Jurisdiction; 

(7)  the  Comptroller  of  the  Senate,  for  his 
secretary; 

(8)  the  Legislative  Counsel,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President  pro  tempore,  for 
any  employee  In  that  Office  (other  than  the 
four  Senior  Counsel); 

(9)  the  Secretary  for  the  Majj>rlty  and  the 
Secretary  for  the  Minority,  for  any  employee 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  Secretary  (sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  2  (c)  of  this 
Order) ;  and 

(10)  the  Capitol  Guide  Board,  for  the 
Chief  Guide,  the  Assistant  Chief  Guide,  and 
the  Guides  of  the  Capitol  Guide  Service. 

(d)  The  figure  "$738",  appearing  In  the 
first  sentence  of  section  106  (b)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1963,  as 
amended  (as  Increased  by  prior  Orders  of  the 
President  pro  tempore),  shall  be  deemed  to 
refer  to  the  figure  "$777". 

(e)  The  limitation  on  the  rate  per  hour 
per  person  provided  by  applicable  law  Im- 
mediately prior  to  January  1,  1972,  with  re- 
spect to  the  folding  of  speeches  and  pamph- 
lets for  the  Senate,  Is  increased  by  5.6  per- 
cent. The  amount  of  such  Increase  shall  be 
computed  to  the  nearest  cent,  counting  one- 
half  cent  and  over  as  a  whole  cent. 

COMMrrTEE    STAFFS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  105  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priation Act,  1968,  as  amended  (as  modified 
by  this  Order) .  and  the  other  provisions  of 
this  Order,  the  chairman  of  any  standing  or 
select  committee  of  the  Senate  (including 
the  majority  and  minority  policy  commit- 
tees and  the  conference  majority  and  con- 
ference minority  of  the  Senate),  and  the 
chairman  of  any  Joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  are  each  authorized 


to  Increase  the  annual  rate  of  compensation 
of  any  employee  of  the  committee,  or  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  of  which  he  Is  chairman,  by 
5.6  percent,  and  as  so  Increased,  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  multiple  of  $259. 

(b)  (1)  The  figures  "$B.118",  "»14,514", 
"•14,022",  "$18,450",  "$21,402",  and  "$20,418" 
appearing  In  section  106  (e)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1968,  as 
amended  (as  modified  by  the  Order  of  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  January  15,  1971), 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  figures 
"$8,288",  "$15,281",  "$14,245",  "$18,648", 
"$22,533",  and  "$20,461",  respectively. 

(2)  The  maximum  annual  rates  of  $32.- 
712,  $34,104.  and  $35,496  appearing  in  such 
section,  and  as  increased  and  adjtisted  by 
section  6(b)  (2)  of  the  order  of  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  January  15.  1971,  are  each 
further  Increased  by  5.5  percent,  and  as  so 
Increased,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  multiple 
of  $259.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  any  individual  occupying  a 
position  to  which  any  such  rate  applies  (A) 
shall  not  have  his  compensation  fixed  at  a 
rate  exceeding  $32,893,  $34,447,  or  $35,742 
per  annum,  respectively,  as  long  as  the  an- 
nual rate  of  basic  pay  for  positions  at  level 
V  of  the  Executive  schedule  under  section 
5316  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  Is  less 
than  $38,000.  and  (B)  shall  not  have  his 
compensation  fixed  at  a  rate  exceeding  $34,- 
706.  $36,260.  or  $37,814  per  aimimi.  respec- 
tively, as  long  as  such  annual  rate  for  posi- 
tions at  that  level  V  is  $38,00  or  more  but 
less  than  $40,000. 

senator's  offices 
Sec.  6.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  105  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1968.  as  amended  (as  modi- 
fled  by  this  order),  and  the  other  provisions 
of  this  order,  each  Senator  is  authorized  to 
increase  the  annual  rate  of  compensatloH  of 
any  employee  In  his  office  by  5.5  percent,  and 
as  so  increased,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  mul- 
tiple of  $259. 

(b)  The  table  contained  in  section  105 
(d)(1)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act,  1972,  shall  be 
deemed  to  read  as  follows: 

"$311,577  if  the  population  of  his  State  Is 
less  than  3,000,000; 

"$338,772  If  such  population  is  3,000.000 
but  less  than  4.000.000; 

"$363,377  If  such  population  is  4,000.000 
but  less  than  5,000,000; 

"$382,025  If  such  population  Is  5,000.000 
but  less  than  7,000,000; 

"$402,227  If  such  population  is  7,000,000 
but  less  than  9,000,000; 

"$424,760  If  such  population  Is  9.000,000 
but  less  than  10.000,000; 

"$447,293  if  such  population  is  10.000.000 
but  less  than  ll.OOO.cfoO; 

"$469,826  if  such  population  is  11.000.000 
but  less  than  12.000,000; 

"$492,359  if  such  population  is  12,000.000 
but  less  than  13,000,000; 

"$514,374  If  such  population  Is  13.000,000 
but  less  than  15,000,000; 

"$536,389  !f  such  population  is  15.000,000 
but  less  than  17,000.000; 

"$558,145  if  such  population  Is  17.000.000 
or  more.". 

(c)  (1)  The  figures  "$1,230",  "$19,680",  and 
"$26,568"  appearing  In  the  second  sentence 
of  section  105(d)(2)  of  stich  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  figures  "$1,295", 
"$20,720".  and  "$27,972",  respectively. 

(2 1  Tile  maximum  annual  rates  of  $32,226, 
$33,702.  and  $35,178  appearing  in  such  sec- 
ond sentence  are  each  Increased  by  5.5  per- 
cent, and  as  so  increased,  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  multiple  of  $259.  Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  any  Indi- 
vidual occupying  a  position  to  which  such 
rate  applies  shall  not  have  his  compensation 
fixed  at  a  rate  exceeding  $32,893,  $34,447,  or 
$35,742.  per  annum,  respectively,  until  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for  positions  at 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  sec- 
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tlon  5318  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
Increased  to  $38,000  or  more. 

GENERAL   LI&rTATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  figure  "$1,230"  appearing 
In  section  105(f)  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act,  1968.  as  amended,  shall 
be  deemed  to  read  "$1,295". 

(b)  The  maximum  annual  rate  of  com- 
pensation of  $35,496  appearing  In  such  sec- 
tion, as  increased  by  section  7(b)  of  the 
Order  of  the  President  pro  tempore  of  Janu- 
ary 15.  1971,  is  further  Increased  by  5.5  per- 
cent, and  as  so  Increased,  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  mutUple  of  $259.  Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  any  indi- 
vidual occupying  a  position  to  which  such 
rate  applies  (1)  shall  not  have  his  compen- 
sation fixed  at  a  rate  exceeding  $35,742  per 
annum  as  long  as  the  annual  rate  of  basic 
pay  for  positions  at  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  5316  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  less  than  $38,000,  and  (2) 
shall  not  have  his  compensation  fixed  at  a 
rate  exceeding  $37,814  per  annum  as  long 
as  such  annual  rate  for  positions  at  that 
level  V  is  $38,000  or  more  but  less  than 
$40,000. 

NOTIFTING     DISBtTRSING     OFFICE     OF     INCREASES 

Sec.  8.  In  order  for  an  employee  to  be  paid 
an  Increase  In  the  annual  rate  of  his  com- 
pensation authorized  under  section  4,  5,  or 
6  of  this  Order,  the  Individual  designated 
by  such  section  to  authorize  an  increased 
rate  shall  notify  the  disbursing  office  of  the 
Senate  In  writing  that  he  authorizes  an  in- 
crease in  such  rate  for  that  employee  and 
the  date  such  increase  is  to  be  effective. 

DUAL   COMPENSATION 

Sec.  9.  The  figure  "$7,724"  contained  in 
section  5533(c)(1)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Insofar  as  such  section  relates  to  in- 
dividuals whose  pay  Is  disbursed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  shall  be  deemed.  Inso- 
far as  such  section  relates  to  such  individuals, 
to  refer  to  the  figure  "$8,637". 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  10.  Sections  1-9  of  this  Order  are  ef- 
fective January  1.  1972.  This  section  shall 
not  be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  filing 
with  the  disbursing  office  of  the  Senate,  on 
any  day  earlier  than  such  date,  a  notice 
authorizing  an  increase  under  this  Order  in 
the  rate  of  compensation  of  an  Individual 
if  such  Increase  Is  not  effective  prior  to  such 
date. 

Allen  J.  Ellender. 
President  pro  tempore. 

December  23. 1971. 
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TRIBUTES  TO  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
PROUTY  OF  VERMONT 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  present 
for  printing  in  the  Record  eulogies  to 
the  late  Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty,  by 
Gov.  Deane  C.  Davis  of  Vermont, 
and  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  eulogies  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  eulogies  are  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Gov.  Deane  C.  Davis  ik 
Extlooy  op  Our  Late  Senator  Winston  L. 
Prouty 

Tonight,  in  the  shadow  of  Win  Prouty's 
distinguished  career,  I  find  myself  faced 
with  a  difficult  task — that  of  expressing  In 
adequate  terms  our  thoughts  of  his  greatness. 

There  Is  no  tribute  I  can  pay  that  will 
Increase  his  stature  in  your  minds  or  on  the 
pages  of  history.  The  story  of  this  man — 
friend,  patriot,  farslghted  legislat<H' — can- 
not be  told  adequately  in  words.  But  It  is 
told,  and  lastingly  told,  in  bis  own  deeds. 
It  is  a  story  that  will  not  be  forgotten  by 


those  of  us  who  Itnew  him,  worked  with  him. 
and  deeply  respected  him. 

I  could  not  let  this  occasion  pass  without 
adding  my  deeply  grateful  appreciation  for 
his  service  to  all  of  us  and  my  profound 
sorrow  at  his  passing.  Win's  passing  has  left 
a  void  that  is  both  personal  and  deep.  My 
affection  for  Win  was  borne  of  a  feeling  that 
this  great  State  was  his  very  life  and  as  he 
was  devoted  to  us,  we  were  devoted  to  him. 
This  Is  not  the  time  to  attempt  a  lengthy 
statement,  but  I  would,  as  I  refiect  upon  the 
life  of  our  late  Senator,  observe  that  of  all 
the  memories  I  have  of  Win,  by  far  the  most 
memorable  will  always  be  the  enduring  ex- 
ample of  his  personal  Integrity.  He  was  a 
superior  man  because  of  this. 

As  the  apostle  has  told  us:  "Him  that  is 
great  among  you,  let  him  become  your  serv- 
ant" and  so  our  good  friend  made  himself  a 
servant,  not  of  one  class  or  group,  but  of  all 
of  us. 

We  here  who  knew  him  best  chose  him  as 
our  standard  bearer,  and  Vermonters  of  all 
persuasions  reciprocated  in  expressing  their 
confidence  in  our  selection  by  entrusting  the 
mantle  of  leadership  upon  our  chosen  repre- 
sentative. 

Although  a  stalwart  Republican  who  strove 
mightily  to  advance  the  Interest  of  our  party, 
I  know  from  having  campaigned  with  him  last 
fall  that  his  constant  and  principal  concern 
was  the  welfare  and  progress  of  his  beloved 
constituents. 

He  never  forgot  that  it  was  the  people  who 
sent  him  to  Washington  for  over  twenty 
years,  through  years  of  recession  and  years  of 
prosperity. 

He  would  not  let  any  of  us  forget  this  un- 
assailable confidence  in  the  judgment  of  Ver- 
monters. He  was  prepared  always  to  abide  by 
their  choices.  Vermonters.  he  reasoned,  would 
not  be  fooled  for  long  and  poor  choices  would 
be  corrected. 

He  insisted  that  a  conscientious  concern 
for  the  common  good  be  held  aloft  as  the 
standard  to  which  all  worthy  politicians  could 
aspire. 
As  he  himself  so  aptly  expressed  It: 
"A  man  cannot  delegate  his  conscience  to 
the  crowd.  It  is  as  solitary  as  his  soul." 

He  would  not  let  any  of  us  forget  this 
bedrock  truth  and  for  the  enduring  example 
set  by  this  conception  of  the  public  trust. 
I  remain  indebted  to  him. 

He  was  truly  a  Green  Mountain  patriot. 
He  was  forever  loyal  to  old  traditions  and 
forever  alert  to  new  ways  to  serve  social 
progress  and  human  freedom.  He  dedicated 
his  life  to  compassion  and  understanding  in 
our  behalf. 

He  focused  his  legislative  concerns  on  the 
plight  of  our  elderly,  on  the  need  for  ed- 
ucating our  youngsters  and  providing  mean- 
ingful employment  for  the  unskilled  and 
otherwise  disadvantaged.  His  thoughts  and 
energies  were  directed  toward  the  people  and 
his  resolve  was  to  help  those  who  Justly 
needed  and  deserved  the  benefits  of  his  leg- 
islative skills.  Regardless  of  his  work  sched- 
ule, he  cared  and  took  the  time  to  champion 
the  cause  of  the  sick,  the  affilcted  and  the 
destitute. 

"When  someone  writes  me  on  tablet  paper 
with  a  lead  pencil,"  he  once  told  me,  "I  figure 
what  he's  writing  me  about  is  pretty  import- 
ant to  him." 

He  never  forgot  the  people,  the  plain  aver- 
age people  who  put  their  trust  in  him,  nor 
did  they  ever  once  lose  faith  in  him. 

This,  my  friends,  was  a  great  and  good 
man.  To  him  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
demonstrating  to  us  the  values  of  honesty 
without  vanity  and  friendship  without  false- 
hood. 

If  he  were  here  tonight,  he  would  urge  us 
to  maintain  the  traditions  of  Vermont's  pa- 
triots whom  he  emulated  in  thought  and 
action. 

His  life  and  his  achievements  will  be  emu- 
lated— but  not  surpassed.  Surely  here  was 


a  man  whose  Imprint  upon  this  State  will 
be  one  for  good  and  strength  long  after 
all  of  us  have  left  this  earth. 

His  place  In  history  Is  secure. 

It  can  truly  be  said  he  left  "footprints 
on  the  sands  of  time." 

And  now  It  is  our  duty  to  carry  on  the 
legacy  of  devotion  to  the  public  Interest 
which  his  example  has  taught  us.  This  Is 
the  monument  which  we  can  all  help  build 
to   this   outstanding   Vermonter. 

Joint  Resolution  Expressing  Sympathy  on 
the  Death  of  U.S.  Senator  Winston  L. 
Prouty,  Which  Was  Enacted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  Approved  January  10, 
1972. 

In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  my  Official  Seal,  at 
Montpeller,  this  11th  day  of  January  AD., 
1972. 

Richard  C.  Thomas. 

Secretary  of  State. 

J.R.H.  58.  Joint  Resolution  Expressing 
Sympathy  on  the  Death  op  U.S.  Senator 
Winston  L.  Prouty 

Whereas,  umted  States  Senator  Winston 
L.  Prouty  died  September  10,  1971,  at  the 
age  of  65;  and 

Whereas,  Win  Prouty  was  active  in  mu- 
nicipal, state  and  federal  government  for 
many  years,  having  served  most  ably  as  mayor 
of  his  home  town  of  Newport,  as  representa- 
tive to  the  General  Assembly  from  the  city 
In  1941  and  1945,  being  elected  Speaker  In 
1947,  member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  1951  to  1959,  and  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  from  1959  until  his  death;  and 

Whereas,  during  that  long  and  dedicated 
service  to  his  beloved  city,  state  and  country 
he  dedicated  his  life  and  his  legislative  con- 
cerns with  humility  and  Integrity  on  the 
plight  of  our  elderly,  the  sick,  the  afflicted 
and  the  destitute.  His  thoughts  and  energies 
were  directed  on  the  need  for  educating  our 
youngsters  and  providing  meaningful  em- 
ployment for  the  unskilled  and  otherwise  dis- 
advantaged; and 

Whereas,  during  that  entire  period  Win 
Prouty  demonstrated  his  leadership  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  principles  of  good  government. 
As  he  himself  so  aptly  expressed  it  "A  man 
cannot  delegate  his  conscience  to  the  crowd. 
It  is  as  solitary  as  his  soul";  and 

Whereas,  with  the  passing  of  the  Honorable 
Winston  L.  Prouty,  Vermont  and  the  Nation 
lost  a  well  loved  citizen  and  a  humble  and 
dedicated  public  servant,  now  therefore  he  it 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: That  we  express  our  deep  sym- 
pathy and  deep  sense  of  loss  on  the  death  of 
United  States  Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved:  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
hereby  instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  res- 
olution to  the  bereaved  family,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  President  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  our  Congressional 
delegation. 

Approved:  January  10,  1972. 

Deane  C.  Davis, 

Governor. 
Walter   L.   Kennedy, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives' 
John  S.  Burgess, 
President  of  the  Senate. 


THE  CONDUCT  OF  U.S.  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  an 
extraordinary  article  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
(Mr.  PiTLBRiGHT)  was  published  in  the 
New  Yorker  magazine  of  January  10.  It 
presents  a  perspective  of  the  premises 


upon  which  our  foreign  relations  have 
been  conducted  that  will  be  educational 
to  the  scholar  as  well  as  to  every 
American. 

The  article  demonstrates  the  tjT)e  of 
perspective  that  is  so  vitally  needed  by 
those  in  charge  of,  or  interested  in,  for- 
eign affairs  and  demonstrates  again  the 
seriousness  with  wliich  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ftjlbright) 
takes  his  responsibilities  and  the  ex- 
traordinary contributions  he  makes  to 
these  dialogs. 

Congress  has  a  responsibility  of  over- 
sight in  the  conduct  of  Executive  actions, 
but  Senator  Fulbright  provides  more 
than  oversight;  he  provides  creativity 
and  perspective. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  Thrall  To  Fear 
For  reasons  still  not  wholly  known  and  un- 
derstood, the  grand  alliance  of  the  Second 
World  War  broke  up  almost  as  soon  as  vic- 
tory was  won,  and  the  powers  that  had  called 
themselves  "the  United  Nations"  fell  into 
the  pattern  of  hostility,  periodic  crisis,  and 
"limited"  war  that  has  characterized  world 
politics  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  At 
Yalta  in  February.  1945,  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  pledged 
to  maintain  and  strengthen  In  peace  the 
"unity  of  purpose  and  of  action"  that  was 
bringing  victory  in  war.  Just  over  two  years 
later,  on  March  12,  1947,  President  Truman 
proclaimed  the  doctrine  that  came  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  the  basic  rationale,  from  the 
American  standpoint,  for  the  Cold  War.  Pres- 
ident Truman  based  the  appeal  he  made  to 
Congress  for  support  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
not  primarily  on  the  specific  circumstances 
of  those  two  countries  at  that  time  but  on 
a  general  formulation  of  the  American  na- 
tional interest  which  held  that  "totalitarian 
regimes  Imposed  on  free  peoples,  by  direct 
or  Indirect  aggression,  undermine  the  foun- 
dations of  International  peace  and  hence  the 
security  of  the  United  States."  President 
Truman  went  on  to  say  that  at  that  mo- 
ment In  world  history  "nearly  every  nation 
must  choose  between  alternative  ways  of 
life" — the  one  based  on  democratic  institu- 
tions, like  our  own,  and  the  other  based  on 
"terror  and  oppression."  for  which  the  model, 
of  course,  was  the  Soviet  Union. 

Most  of  us  thought  we  knew  how  and  why 
this  great  transition — from  "unity  of  pur- 
pose and  of  action"  to  Truman's  declaration 
of  Ideological  warfare — had  come  about  in  so 
short  a  time.  The  cause  wtis  Soviet  Commu- 
nist  aggression,    limited    at    the    outset    to 
Stalin's  subjugation  of  Eastern  Europe  but 
shown   by  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  doctrine   to   be 
universal  In  design,  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than    the    Communlzatlon    of    the    world. 
American    policy    and    opinion    were    pro- 
foundly Influenced  In  the  early  postwar  pe- 
riod   by    the    thesis    that    George    Kennan, 
signing  himself  "X,"  set  forth  In  Foreign  Af- 
fairs for  July,   1947,  which  depicted  Soviet 
policy  as  relentlessly  expansionist,  committed 
by  a  fanatical  ideology  to  filling  "every  nook 
and   cranny  available  ...  In  the  basin  of 
world  power,"  and  "stopping  only  when  it 
meete     with     some     unanswerable     force." 
Warning  against  bluster  and  excessive  reli- 
ance on  military  force.  Kennan  nonetheless 
called  for  an  American  policy  of  "unalter- 
able counter  force,"  of  "firm  and  vigilant 
containment,"  which   he  anticipated  would 
"Increase     enormously     the     strains     under 
which  Soviet  policy  must  operate,"  and  en- 
courage  changes   within   Russia  leading   to 
"either  the  breakup  or  the  gradual  mellow- 
ing of  Soviet  power." 
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From  Korea  to  Berlin  to  Cuba  to  Vietnam, 
the  Truman  Doctrine  governed  America's  re- 
sponse to  the  Communist  world.  Tactics 
changed — from  "massive  retaliation"  to 
"limited  war"  and  "counterlnsurgency" — but 
these  were  variations  on  a  classic  formula- 
tion based  on  assumptions  that  few  really 
questioned.  Sustained  by  an  inert  Congress, 
the  policymakers  of  the  forties,  fifties,  and 
early  sixties  were  never-compelled  to  re- 
examine the  premises  of  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine, or  even  to  defend  them  in  construc- 
tive adversary  proceedings. 

Change  has  come  not  from  wisdom  but 
from  disaster.  The  calamitous  failure  of 
American  policy  in  Vietnam  has  induced  on 
the  part  of  scholars,  Journalists,  and  politi- 
cians a  belated  willingness  to  reexamine  the 
basic  assumptions  of  American  postwar  pol- 
icy. Induced  by  the  agitations  of  the  present 
moment,  this  new  look  at  old  events  may 
well  result  in  an  excess  of  revision,  or  of 
emotion,  but  the  corrective  is  much  needed 
if  we  are  to  profit  from  experience  and  re- 
cast our  policies.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
assumptions  underlying  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine were  wholly  false,  especially  for  their 
time  and  place.  But  there  Is  a  powerful  pre- 
sumptive case  against  their  sub.iequent  uni- 
versal application — the  case  deriving  from 
the  disaster  of  our  policy  in  Asia — and  It 
seems  appropriate  to  look  back  and  try  to 
discover  how  and  why  the  promise  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  gave  way  so  quickly 
to  ideological  warfare  between  East  and 
West. 

Until  fairly  recently.  I  accepted  the  con- 
ventional view  that  the  United  Spates  had 
acted  in  good  faith  t^  make  the  United  Na- 
tions work  but  that  the  Charter  was  under- 
mined by  the  Soviet  veto.  In  retrospect,  this 
seems  less  certain,  and  one  suspects  now 
that,  like  the  League  of  Nations  before  it, 
the  United  Nations  was  orphaned  at  birth. 
Whereas  Woodrow  Wilson's  great  creation 
was  abandoned  to  skeptical  Europeans, 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  project  was  consigned 
to  the  care  of  unsympathetic  men  of  his  own 
country.  President  Roosevelt  died  only  two 
weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  meeting  in 
San  Francisco  at  which  the  United  Nations 
was  organized.  Truman,  as  a  new  and  inex- 
perienced President,  was  naturally  more  de- 
pendent on  his  advLsers  than  President 
Roosevelt  had  been;  among  these,  so  far  as 
I  know,  none  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
plan  for  a  world  organization,  as  Cordell  Hull 
had  been.  The  Undersecretary  of  State,  Dean 
Acheson.  was  assigned  to  lobby  for  Senate 
approval  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and 
he  recalled  later  that  "I  did  my  duty  faith- 
fully and  successfully,  but  always  believed 
that  the  Charter  was  Impractical."  And,  with 
even  greater  asperity  and  candor,  he  told 
an  Interviewer  In  1970,  "I  never  thought  the 
United  Nations  was  worth  a  damn.  To  a  lot 
of  people  it  was  a  Holy  Grail,  and  those  who 
set  store  by  it  had  the  misfortune  to  believe 
their  own  bunt" 

Disdaining  the  United  Nations,  the  framers 
of  the  Truman  Doctrine  also  nurtured  an  in- 
tense hostility  toward  Communism  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Stalin,  of  cotixse,  did  much  to 
earn  this  hostility,  with  his  paranoiac  sus- 
piciousness, the  Imposition  of  Soviet  domi- 
nation In  Eastern  Etirope.  and  the  use  of 
Western  Communist  parties  as  instruments 
of  Soviet  policy.  All  this  Is  well  known.  Less 
well  known,  far  more  puzzling,  and  also  more 
pertinent  to  our  position  in  the  world  today 
is  the  eagernese  with  which  we  seized  upon 
postwar  Soviet  provocations  and  plunged 
into  the  Cold  War.  If  It  be  granted  that 
Stalin  started  the  Cold  War.  It  must  also  be 
recognized  that  the  Truman  Administration 
seemed  to  welcome  it. 

By  early  1947 — a  year  and  a  half  after  the 
founding  of  the  United  Nations — the  as- 
sumptions of  the  Cold  War  were  all  but  un- 
challenged within  the  United  States  govern- 
ment.  It   was   assumed   that   the   object  of 


Soviet  policy  was  the  Communlzatlon  of  the 
world;  If  Soviet  behavior  In  Europe  and 
northern  China  were  not  proof  enough,  the 
design  was  spelled  out  in  the  writings  of 
Lenin  and  Marx,  which  our  policymakers 
chose  to  read  not  as  a  body  of  political  phi- 
losophy but  as  the  field  manual  of  Soviet 
strategy.  It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  by  1947. 
with  the  United  States  virtually  disarmed 
and  Western  Europe  in  a  condition  of  eco- 
nomic paralysis,  the  Soviet  Union  might 
plausibly  have  tried  to  take  over  Western 
Europye  through  the  manipulation  of  Com- 
munist parties,  through  military  Intimida- 
tion, through  economic  strangulation,  and 
possibly  even  through  direct  military  action. 
The  fact  that  Stalin  could  have  done  this, 
and  might  well  have  tried  but  for  timely 
American  countractlon  through  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  the  formation  of  NATO,  was  quickly 
and  uncritically  taken  as  proof  of  a  design 
for  unlimited  conquest  comparable  to  that 
of  Nazi  Germany.  Neither  in  the  executive 
branch  of  our  government  nor  in  Congress 
were  more  than  a  few,  isolated  voices  raised 
to  suggest  the  possibility  that  Soviet  policy 
in  Europe  might  be  motivated  by  morbid 
fears  for  the  security  of  the  Soviet  Union 
rather  than  by  a  design  for  world  conquest. 
Virtually  no  one  in  a  position  of  power  was 
receptive  to  the  hypothesis  that  Soviet  truc- 
ulence  reflected  weakness  rather  than 
strength.  Intensified  by  memories  of  1919, 
when  the  Western  powers  had  Intervened  In 
an  effort — however  halfhearted — to  strangle 
the  Bolshevik  "monster"  in  Its  cradle.  Our 
own  policy  was  formed  without  the  benefit 
of  constructive  adversary  proceedings.  A  few 
brave  individuals,  like  former  Vice-President 
Henry  Wallace,  offered  dissenting  counsel — 
and  paid  dear  for  It. 

When  Great  Britain  informed  the  United 
States  in  February.  1947,  that  it  was  no  longer 
able  to  provide  military  support  for  Greece, 
the  American  government  was  ready  with  a 
policy  and  a  world  view.  The  latter  was  an 
early  version  of  the  domino  theory.  Knowing, 
as  we  thought  we  did.  that  Russian  support 
for  Communist  insurgents  in  Greece  was  part 
of  a  grand  design  for  the  takeover  first  of 
Greece,  then  of  Turkey,  the  Middle  East,  and 
so  forth,  we  were  not  content  simply  to  as- 
simie  the  British  role  of  providing  arms  to  a 
beleaguered  government;  instead,  we  chose 
to  issue  a  declaration  of  ideological  warfare 
In  the  form  of  the  Truman  Doctrine.  It  may 
well  be  true  that  the  grand  phrases  were 
motivated  in  part  by  a  desire  to  arouse  this 
nation's  combative  spirit,  and  so  to  build  con- 
gressional support  for  the  funds  Involved, 
but  it  Is  also  true — at  least,  according  to 
Joseph  Jones,  the  State  Department  official 
who  drafted  President  Truman's  appeal  to 
Congress,  under  Acheson's  direction — that 
the  new  policy  was  conceived  not  Just  as  a 
practical  measure  to  bolster  the  Greeks  and 
Txirks  but  as  a  historic  summons  of  the 
United  States  to  world  leadership.  "All  bar- 
riers to  bold  action  were  Indeed  down."  as 
Jones  has  written.  Among  the  State  Depart- 
ment policymakers.  Jones  reports,  it  was  felt 
that  "a  new  chapter  in  world  history  had 
opened,  and  they  were  the  most  privileged  of 
men.  participants  In  a  drama  such  as  rarely 
occurs  even  In  the  long  life  of  a  great  nation." 

The  Truman  Doctrine,  which  may  have 
made  sense  for  Its  time  and  place,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Marshall  Plan  and  NATO,  which 
surely  did  make  sense  for  their  time  and 
place.  But  as  a  charter  for  twenty-five  years 
of  global  Ideological  warfare  and  unilateral 
military  Intervention  against  Communist  In- 
surgencies the  Truman  Doctrine  has  a  differ- 
ent set  of  Implications  altogether.  It  repre- 
sents a  view  of  Communlm,  of  the  world,  and 
of  our  role  In  the  world  that  has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  disaster  of  our  policy  In  Asia. 
Even  In  the  country  to  which  It  was  first  ap- 
plied. President  "Truman's  basic  formula- 
tion— that  "we  shall  not  realize  our  objec- 
tives .  .  .  unless  we  are  willing  to  help  free 


peoples  to  maintain  their  free  institutions" — 
has  been  reduced  to  a  mockery.  But  who  re- 
members now  (surely  not  Mr.  Agnew)  that 
the  Truman  Doctrine  was  Initially  designed  to 
preserve  democracy  In  Greece? 

Acheson,  who  prided  himself  on  being  a 
realist,  may  not  have  taken  all  that  Ideo- 
logical claptrap  seriously,  but  his  successors 
Dulles  and  Rusk  certainly  did,  and  they 
framed  their  policies  accordingly.  Whatever 
merit  the  Truman  Doctrine  may  have  had  In 
the  circumstances  of  early-postwar  Europe, 
the  bond  with  reality  became  more  and  more 
strained  as  the  Doctrine  came  to  be  applied 
at  times  and  In  places  Increasingly  remote 
from  the  Greek  civil  war.  Operating  on  a  set 
of  assumptions  that  defined  reality  for 
them — that  as  a  social  system  Communism 
was  deeply  Immoral,  that  as  a  political  move- 
ment It  was  a  conspiracy  for  world  con- 
quest— our  leaders  became  liberated  from  the 
normal  rules  of  evidence  and  Inference  when 
It  came  to  dealing  with  Communism.  After 
all.  who  ever  heard  of  giving  the  Devil  a  fair 
shake?  Since  we  know  what  he  has  in  mind. 
it  is  pedantry  to  split  hairs  over  what  he  is 
actually  doing. 

Political  pressures  at  home  Intensified  the 
virulence  of  the  anti-Communist  ideology. 
In  retrospect,  the  surprise  Democratic  victory 
in  the  election  of  1948  was  probably  a  mis- 
fortune for  the  country.  The  Republicans, 
frustrated  and  enraged  by  their  fifth  suc- 
cessive defeat,  became  desperate  in  their 
search  for  a  winning  Issue.  They  found  their 
issue  in  the  threat  of  Communism,  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  they  seized  upon  It  with  un- 
common ferocity.  They  blamed  the  Truman 
Administration  for  Chiang  Kai-shek  's  defeat 
in  the  Chinese  civil  war;  they  attacked 
President  Truman  for  the  bloody  stalemate 
In  Korea,  although  they  had  strongly  sup- 
ported his  initial  commitment:  and  they 
tolerated  and  in  many  cases  encouraged  Sen- 
ator Joseph  R.  McCarthy's  attacks  on  repu- 
table, and  even  eminent,  Americans.  Every 
American  President  since  that  time  has  been 
under  Intense  pressure  to  demonstrate  his 
antl-Communlst  orthodoxy. 

More  by  far  than  any  other  factor,  the  anti- 
Communism  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  has 
been  the  guiding  spirit  of  American  foreign 
policy  since  the  Second  World  War.  Stalin 
and  Mao  Tse-tung  and  even  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
replaced  Hitler  in  our  minds  as  the  sources 
of  all  evil  in  the  world.  We  came  to  see  the 
hand  of  "Moscow  Communism"  In  every  dis- 
ruption that  occurred  anywhere.  First,  there 
was  the  conception  of  Communism  as  an 
international  conspiracy — as  an  octopus  with 
its  body  In  Moscow  and  its  tentacles  reach- 
ing out  to  the  farthest  corners  of  the  world. 
Later,  after  the  Slno-Sovlet  break,  sophis- 
ticated foreign-policy  analysts  disavowed 
the  conspiracy  thesis,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  disavowed  It  they  said  things  that 
showed  that  the  faith  lingered  on.  Secretary 
Rusk  and  his  associates  professed  to  be 
scornful  of  the  conspiracy  thesis,  but  still 
they  defended  the  Vietnam  war  with  refer- 
ences to  a  world  "cut  In  two  by  Asian  Com- 
munism," the  only  difference  between  the 
earlier  view  and  the  later  one  being  that 
where  once  we  had  seen  one  octopus  we  now 
saw  two. 

If  you  accepted  the  premise,  the  rest  fol- 
lowed. If  Moscow  and  Peking  represented 
centers  of  great  power  Implacably  hostile 
to  the  United  States,  and  If  every  local  crisis, 
from  Cuba  to  the  Congo  to  Vietnam,  had  the 
Communist  mark  upon  It,  then  It  followed 
logically  that  every  crisis  posed  a  threat  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  The  effect 
of  the  anti-cpmmunlst  Ideology  was  to  spare 
us  the  task  of  taking  cognizance  of  the  spe- 
cific facts  of  specific  situations.  Our  "faith" 
liberated  us.  like  the  believers  of  old,  from 
the  requirements  of  empirical  thinking,  from 
the  necessity  of  observing  and  evaluating  the 
actual  behavior  of  the  nations  and  leaders 
with  whom  we  were  dealing.  Like  medieval 
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theologians,  we  had  a  philosophy  that  ex- 
plained everything  to  us  in  advance,  and 
everjrthlng  that  did  not  fit  could  be  readily 
Identified  as  a  fraud  or  a  lie  or  an  Illusion. 
The  fact  that  In  some  respects  the  behavior 
of  the  So^-let  Union  and  of  China  and  North 
Vietnam  lived  up  to  our  Ideological  expec- 
tations made  It  all  the  easier  to  Ignore  the 
Instances  in  which  It  did  not.  What  we  are 
now,  belatedly,  discovering  is  not  that  the 
Communist  states  have  never  really  been  hos- 
tile to  us  but  that  they  have  been  neither 
consistent  nor  united  in  hostility  to  tis;  that 
their  hostility  has  by  no  means  been  wholly 
unprovoked:  and  that  they  have  been  will- 
ing from  time  to  time  to  do  business  or  come 
to  terms  with  us.  Our  Ideological  blinders 
concealed  these  Instances  from  us.  robbing  us 
of  useful  information  and  of  promising  op- 
portunities. The  pernlclousness  of  the  anti- 
Communist  ideology  of  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine arises  not  from  any  patent  falsehood 
but  from  Its  distortion  and  simplification  of 
reality,  from  Its  universal Izatlon  and  Its 
elevation  to  the  status  of  a  revealed  truth. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  there  is  often  a 
great  difference  between  what  one  person 
says  and  what  another  hears,  or.  In  varia- 
tion of  the  old  adage,  that  the  evil  may  be 
in  the  ear  of  the  hearer.  When  Khrushchev 
said,  "We  will  bury  you."  Americans  heard 
the  statement  as  a  threat  of  nuclear  war  and 
were  outraged  accordingly.  The  matter  was 
raised  when  Chairman  Khrushchev  visited 
the  United  States  In  1959,  and  he  replied  with 
some  anger  that  he  had  been  talking  about 
economic  competition.  "I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned over  these  conscious  distortions  of 
my  thoughts,"  he  said.  "I've  never  men- 
tioned any  rockets." 

We  will  never  know,  of  course,  but  it  Is 
possible  that  an  opportunity  for  a  stable 
peace  was  lost  during  the  years  of  Khru- 
shchev's power.  As  we  look  back  now  on  the 
many  things  he  said  regarding  peaceful  co- 
existence, the  words  have  a  different  ring.  At 
the  time,  we  did  not  believe  them:  at  best, 
they  were  Communist  propaganda;  at  worst, 
outright  lies.  I  recalled  recently,  for  ex- 
ample, the  visit  of  Chairman  Khrushchev  to 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
September  16,  1959.  Suggesting  that  we  lay 
aside  the  polemics  of  the  past,  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev said: 

"We  must  face  the  future  more  and  have 
wisdom  enough  to  secure  peace  for  our  coun- 
tries and  for  the  whole  world.  We  have  al- 
ways had  great  respect  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  have  also  been  somewhat  envious  of 
your  achievements  In  the  economic  field,  and 
for  that  reason  we  are  doing  our  best  to  try 
to  catch  up  with  you  In  that  field,  to  com- 
pete with  you,  and  when  we  do  catch  up  to 
move  further  ahead.  I  should  say  that  future 
generations  would  be  grateful  to  us  if  we 
managed  to  switch  our  efforts  from  stock- 
piling and  perfecting  weapons  and  con- 
centrated those  efforts  fully  on  competi- 
tion In  the  economic  field." 

Now,  m  retrospect,  one  wonders:  why  were 
we  so  sure  that  Khrushchev  didn't  mean 
what  he  said  about  peace?  The  answer  lies 
In  part,  I  believe.  In  our  antl-Communlst 
obsession — in  the  distortions  it  created  In  our 
perception  of  Soviet  behavior,  and  In  the 
extraordinary  sense  of  threat  we  experienced 
when  the  Russians  proclaimed  their  desire 
to  catch  up  and  overtake  us  economically. 
In  our  own  national  value  system,  competi- 
tion has  always  been  prized;  why,  then, 
should  we  have  been  so  alarmed  by  a  chal- 
lenge to  compete?  Perhaps  our  national 
tendency  to  extoU  competition  rather  than 
cooperation  as  a  social  virtue  and  our  pre- 
occupation with  our  own  primacy — with  be- 
ing the  "biggest,"  the  "greatest"  nation- 
suggest  an  underlying  lack  of  confidence  in 
ourselves,  a  supposition  that  unless  we  are 
No.  1"  we  win  be  nothing:  worthless  and 
despised,  and  deservedly  so.  I  am  convinced 
ttiat  the  real  reason  we  squandered  twenty 


billion  dollars  or  more  getting  men  to  the 
moon  in  the  decade  of  the  sixties  was  our 
fear  of  something  like  horrible  humiliation 
if  the  Russians  got  men  there  first.  All  this 
suggests  that  slogans  about  competition  and 
our  own  primacy  in  that  competition  are 
largely  hot  air — sincerely  believed,  no  doubt, 
but  nonetheless  naa&klng  an  exaggerated  fear 
of  failure,  which,  in  turn,  lends  a  quality  of 
desperation  to  our  competitive  endeavors. 
One  detects  this  cast  of  mind  in  President 
Johnson's  determination  that  he  would  not 
be  "the  first  American  President  to  lose  a 
war,"  and  also  in  President  Nixon's  spectre 
of  America  a  "a  pitiful,  helpless  giant." 

"This  kind  of  thinking  rol>s  a  nation's 
policymakers  of  objectivity  and  drives  them 
to  irresponsible  behavior.  The  distortion  of 
priorities  Involved  in  going  to  the  moon  Is 
a  relatively  benign  example.  The  perpetua- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  war  Is  the  most  terrible 
and  fateful  manifestation  of  the  determina- 
tion to  prove  that  we  are  "No.  1."  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Se- 
curity Affairs  John  T.  McNaughton.  as 
quoted  in  the  Pentagon  Papers,  measiu-ed  the 
American  Interest  In  Vietnam  and  found 
that  "to  permit  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
to  enjoy  a  better,  freer  way  of  life"  accounted 
for  a  mere  ten  per  cent  and  "to  avoid  a 
humiliating  U.S.  defeat"  for  up  to  seventy 
per  cent.  McNaughton's  statistical  metaphor 
suggests  a  nation  in  thrall  to  fear;  It  sug- 
gests a  pollc^Tnaklng  611te  unable  to  distin- 
guish between  the  national  interest  and  their 
own  personal  pride. 

Perhaps  if  we  had  been  less  proud  and 
less  fearful,  we  would  have  responded  in  a 
more  positive  way  to  the  earthy,  unorthodox 
Khrushchev.  Whatever  his  faults  and  ex- 
cesses. Klirushchev  Is  recognized  in  retro- 
spect as  the  Communist  leader  who  repudi- 
ated the  Marxist  dogma  of  the  "inevitability" 
of  war  between  Socialist  and  capitalist  states. 
Understanding  the  insanity  of  war  with  nu- 
clear weapons.  Khrushchev  became  the  ad- 
vocate of  "goulash"  Communism,  of  peaceful 
economic  competition  with  the  West.  During 
Ills  period  in  office,  some  amenities  were 
restored  In  East-West  relations;  the  Berlin 
issue  was  stirred  up  but  finally  defused;  and 
most  Important,  the  limlted-nuclear-test- 
ban  treaty  was  concluded.  These  were  solid 
achievements,  though  meagre  in  proportion 
to  mankind's  need  for  peace,  and  meagre, 
too.  It  now  appears.  In  proportion  to  the  op- 
portunity that  may  then  have  existed.  One 
wonders  how  much  more  might  have  been 
accomplished— particularly  in  the  field  of 
disarmament — If  Americans  had  not  still  been 
caught  up  In  the  prldeful,  fearful  spirit  of 
the  Truman  Doctrine. 

Even  the  crises  look  different  in  retro- 
spect, especially  when  one  takes  into  account 
the  internal  workings  of  the  Communist 
world.  A  leading  British  authority  on  Soviet 
affairs,  Victor  Zorza,  has  traced  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Vietnam  war  to  a  "fatal  mis- 
reading "  by  President  Kennedy  of  Khrush- 
chev's endorsement  of  "wars  of  national  lib- 
eration." The  Kennedy  Administration  In- 
terpreted Khrushchev's  statement  as  a  dec- 
laration that  the  Soviet  Union  Intended  to 
sponsor  subversion,  guerrilla  warfare,  and  re- 
bellion all  over  the  world.  Accordingly,  the 
Administration  attached  enormous  signifi- 
cance to  Soviet  material  support  for  the 
Laotian  Communists,  as  if  the  issue  In  that 
remote  and  backward  land  were  directly  per- 
tinent to  the  world  balance  of  power.  It  was 
Judged  that  Khrushchev  must  be  shown  that 
he  could  not  get  away  with  it.  We  had  taught 
Stalin  that  "direct  "  aggression  did  not  pay; 
now  we  must  teach  Khrushchev— and  the 
Chinese — that  "indirect"  aggression  did  not 
pay.  In  Zorzas  view,  Khrushchev's  talk  of 
"wars  of  national  liberation"  was  not  a  seri- 
ous plan  for  worldwide  subversion  but  a 
response  to  Communist  China,  whose 
leaders  were  then  accusing  Khrushchev  of 
selling  out  the  cause  of  revolution  and  mak- 
ing a  deal  with  the  United  States. 


In  the  spirit  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  the 
Kennedy  Administration  read  the  Soviet  en- 
dorsement of  "wars  of  national  liberation" 
as  a  direct  challenge  to  the  United  States 
Speaking  of  Russia  and  China,  President 
Kennedy  said  In  his  first  State  of  the  Union 
Message.  "We  must  never  be  lulled  Into  be- 
lieving that  either  power  has  yielded  its 
ambitions  for  world  domination— ambitions 
which  they  forcefully  restated  only  a  short 
time  ago.  •  I  do  not  recall  these  words  for 
purposes  of  reproach:  they  represented  an 
assessment  of  Communist  intentions  that 
most  of  us  shared  at  that  time,  an  assess- 
ment that  had  been  held  bv  every  Admin- 
istration and  most  members  of  "congress 
since  the  Second  World  War.  an  assessment 
that  had  scarcely— if  at  all— been  brought 
up  for  critical  examination  In  the  executive 
branch,  in  congressional  committees,  in  the 
proliferating  "think  tanks."  or  m  the  uni- 
versities. Perhaps  no  better  assessment  could 
have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  the  infor- 
mation available  at  that  time  but  I  doubt  It 
I  think  it  more  likely  that  we  simply  chose 
to  ignore  evidence  that  did  not  fit  our  pre- 
conceptions, or— as  is  more  often  the  case- 
when  the  facts  lent  themselves  to  several 
possible  interpretations  we  chose  to  seize 
upon  the  one  with  which  we  were  most 
ramUiar:  the  Communist  drive  for  world 
domination. 

In  the  amplified  form  it  acquired  during 
the  Johnson  years,  the  conception  of  "wars  of 
national  liberation"  as  part  of  the  Commu- 
nist design  for  world  domination  became  the 
basic  rationale  for  the  Vietnam  war.  All  the 
other  excuses— defending  freedom,  honoring 
our  "commitments, '  demonstrating  Amer- 
ica's resolution— are  secondary  in  impor- 
tance and  are  easily  shown  to  be  fallacious 
and  contradictory.  But  no  one  can  prore  that 
Mao  Tse-tung  and  Brezhnev  and  Kosygln— 
or  Khrushchev,  for  that  matter— have  not 
harbored  secret  ambitions  to  conquer  the 
world.  Who  can  prove  that  the  desire  or  the 
intention  was  never  in  their  minds''  The 
truly  remarkable  thing  about  this  Cold  War 
psychology  Is  the  totally  Uloglcal  transfer  of 
the  burden  of  proof  from  those  who  make 
charges  to  those  who  question  them.  In  this 
frame  of  reference.  Communists  are  guUty 
until  proved  innocent— or  simplv  bv  definl- 
tlon.  The  Cold  Warriors,  Instead  of  having 
to  say  how  they  knew  that  Vietnam  was  part 
of  a  plan  for  the  Communlzatlon  of  the 
world,  so  manipulated  the  terms  of  public 
discussion  as  to  be  able  to  demand  that  the 
skeptics  prove  that  it  was  not.  If  the  skeptics 
could  not,  then  the  war  must  go  on— to  end 
it  would  be  recklessly  risking  the  national 
security.  We  come  to  the  ultimate  lUogic-  war 
is  the  course  of  prudence  and  sobriety  until 
the  case  for  peace  is  proved  under  Impossible 
rul^  of  evidence— or  until  the  enemy  sur- 
renders. 

Rational  men  cannot  deal  with  each  other 
on  this  basis.  Recognizing  their  Inabllitv  to 
taiow  with  anything  like  certainty  what  is 
going  on  in  other  men's  minds,  they  do  not 
try  to  deal  with  others  on  the  basis  of  their 
presumed  intentions.  Instead,  rational  men 
respond  to  others  on  the  basis  of  their  actual 
observable  behavior,  and  they  place  the  bur- 
den of  proof  where  It  belongs— on  those  who 
assert  and  accuse  rather  than  on  those  who 
question  or  deny.  The  departure  from  these 
elementary  rules  for  the  ascertainment  of 
truth  Is  the  essence  of  the  Cold  War  wav  of 
thinking;  its  weakened  but  still  formidable 
hold  on  our  minds  is  indicative  of  the  sur- 
viving tyranny  of  the  Truman  Doctrine 

In  a  decade's  perspective— and  without  the 
blinders  of  the  Truman  Doctrine— it  even 
seems  possible  that  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
of  1962  was  not  so  enormous  a  crisis  as  it 
then  seemed.  Khrushchev  In  the  early  sixties 
was  engaged  In  an  Internal  struggle  with  the 
Soviet  military,  who,  not  unlike  our  own 
generals,  were  constantly  lobbying  for  more 
funds  for  ever  more  colossal  weapons  sys- 
tems.  Khrushchev   had    been    cutting    back 
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on  conventional  forces  and,  largely  for  pur- 
poses of  appeasing  his  unhappy  generals,  was 
talking  a  great  deal  about  the  power  of  So- 
viet missiles.  President  Kennedy,  however, 
was  applying  pressure  from  another  direc- 
tion- unnerved  by  Khr\i8hchev's  endorse- 
ment of  "wars  of  national  liberation."  he 
was  undertaking  to  build  up  American  con- 
ventional forces  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
greatly  expanding  the  American  nuclear- 
missile  force,  even  though  by  this  time  the 
United  States  had  an  enormous  strategic 
superiority.  Khrushchev's  effort  to  resist  the 
pressures  from  his  generals  was,  of  course 
undermined  by  the  American  buildup.  It 
exposed  him  to  pressures  within  the  Kremlin 
from  a  hostile  coalition  of  thwarted  generals 
and  politicians  whoTopposed  his  de-Stallnlza- 
tlon  policies.  In  ^e  view  of  a  number  of 
specialists  In  the  S6vlet  field,  the  placement 
of  missiles  In  Cuba  was  motivated  largely. 
If  not  primarily  by  Khrushchev's  need  to 
deal  with  these  domestic  pressures:  it  was 
meant  to  close  or  narrow  the  Soviet  missile 
cap"  in  relation  to  the  United  States  without 
forcing  Khr^lshchev  to  concentrate  all  avaU- 
able  resources  on  a  ruinous  arms  race. 

Lacking  an  expert  knowledge  of  my  own 
on  these  matters,  I  commend  this  Interpre- 
tation of  Khrushchev's  purpose  not  as  neces- 
sarily true  but  as  highly  plausible.  As  far 
as  I  know,  however,  none  of  the  American 
officials  who  participated  In  the  decisions  re- 
lating to  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  seriously 
considered  the  posslbUlty  that  Khrushchev 
mlEht  be  acting  defensively  or  In  response 
to  domestic  pressures.  It  was  universally  as- 
sumed that  the  installation  of  Soviet  mis- 
siles In  Cuba  was  an  aggressive  strategic 
move  against  the  United  States— that,  and 
nothing  more.  Assuming  Khrushchev's  ag- 
gressive intent,  we  Imposed  on  the  Soviet 
Union  a  resounding  defeat,  for  which  Khru- 
shchev was  naturally  held  responsible.  In  this 
way.  we  helped  to  strengthen  the  mUltary 
and  political  conservatives  within  the  So- 
viet Union,  who  were  to  overthrow  Khru- 
shchev two  years  later.  If  we  had  been  willing 
to  consider  the  possibility  that  Khrushchev 
was  acting  on  Internal  considerations,  we 
would  still  have  wished  to  secure  the  re- 
moval of  the  missiles  from  Cuba,  but  It 
might  have  been  accomplished  by  means  less 
embarrassing  to  Khrushchev,  such  as  a  quid 
pro  quo  under  which  we  would  have  re- 
moved our  Jupiter  mlssUes  from  Turkey. 

Khrushchev  had  paid  for  his  "softness  on 
capitalism"  In  an  earlier  encounter  with 
President  Elsenhower.  After  his  visit  to  the 
United  States  In  1959.  Khrushchev  appar- 
ently tried  to  persuade  his  skeptical,  hard- 
line colleagues  that  Americans  were  iiOt  such 
monsters  as  they  supposed  and  that  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  was  a  reasonable  man.  This 
heretical  theory — heretical  from  the  Soviet 
point  of  view — was  shot  out  of  the  sky  along 
with  the  American  U-2  spy  plane  In  May. 
1960.  When  President  Elsenhower  subse- 
quently declined  the  opportunity  Khru- 
shchev offered  him  to  disclaim  personal  re- 
sponsibility, Khrushchev  felt  compelled  to 
break  up  the  Paris  summit  meeting.  The  U-2 
Incident  was  later  cited  by  Khrushchev  him- 
self as  a  critical  moment  In  his  loss  of  power 
at  home.  It  shattered  his  plans  for  President 
Elsenhower  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union — for  which.  It  Is  said,  he  had  already 
had  a  golf  course  secretly  constructed  In  the 
Crimea. 

There  were,  of  course,  other  factors  In 
Khrushchev's  fall,  and  perhaps  more  Impor- 
tant ones;  nor  Is  It  suggested  that  his  In- 
tentions toward  the  West  were  necessarily 
benevolent.  The  point  that  must  emerge, 
however — more  for  the  sake  of  the  future 
than  for  history's  sake — Is  that  If  we  had  not 
been  wearing  Ideological  blinders.  If  our 
Judgment  had  not  been  clouded  by  fear  and 
hostility,  we  might  have  perceived  In  Khru- 
shchev a  world  statesman  with  whom  con- 
structive business  could  be  done.  When  he 


fell,  his  successors  put  an  end  to  de-Stallnlza- 
tlon,  began  the  military  buildup  that  has 
brought  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  rough  strategic 
parity  with  the  United  States,  and  greatly 
stepped  up  their  aid  to  Communist  forces  In 
Vietnam. 

WhUe  our  response  to  Soviet  Communism 
has  been  marked  by  hostility,  tensions, 
and  fear,  our  response  to  Communism  In  Asia 
has  been  marked  by  all  these  and.  In  addi- 
tion, by  a  profound  sense  of  Injury  and  be- 
trayal. Russia  never  was  a  country  for  which 
we  had  much  affection  anyway;  It  was  the 
bleak  and  terrible  land  of  the  czars,  which, 
when  It  went  to  the  Communist  devils,  was 
merely  trading  one  tyranny  for  another.  But 
China  has  a  special  place  In  our  hearts.  We 
had  favored  her  with  our  merchants  and 
missionaries  and  our  "open  door"  policy;  we 
had  even  given  back  the  Boxer  indemnity  so 
that  Chinese  students  could  study  in  Amer- 
ica. In  the  Second  World  War,  we  fought 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  "free"  China;  we 
were  filled  with  admiration  for  its  fighting 
Generallslmo  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  utterly 
charmed  by  his  Wellesly-educated  wife. 

When  the  Chinese  darlings  of  our  patroniz- 
ing hearts  went  to  Communist  perdition,  we 
could  only  assume  that  they  had  been  sold 
or  betrayed  into  bondage.  It  was  inconceiv- 
able that  our  star  pupils  in  the  East  could 
actually  have  willed  this  calamity;  It  had  to 
be  the  work  of  Chinese  traitors,  abetted  by 
disloyal  Americans,  joined  In  an  unholy  al- 
liance to  sell  out  China  to  those  quintes- 
sential bad  people  the  Russians.  A  white 
paper  on  China  was  Issued  in  1949,  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Acheson's  letter  of  transmittal 
recounted  accurately  the  Intense  but  futile 
American  effort  to  salvage  a  Kuomlntang  re- 
gime whose  officials  and  soldiers  had  "sunk 
into  corruption,  into  a  scramble  for  place 
and  power,  and  Into  reliance  on  the  United 
States  to  win  the  war  for  them  and  to  pre- 
serve their  own  domestic  supremacy."  Then, 
having  exonerated  the  United  States  from 
respoiosibllity  for  the  loss  of  China,  Secretary 
Acheson  wrote: 

"The  heart  of  China  is  In  Communist 
hands.  The  Communist  leaders  have  for- 
sworn their  Chinese  heritage  and  have  pub- 
licly announced  their  subservience  to  a 
foreign  power,  Russia,  which  during  the  last 
50  years,  under  czars  and  Communists  alike, 
has  been  most  assiduous  in  its  efforts  to  ex- 
tend its  control  In  the  Far  East.  .  .  .  The 
foreign  domination  has  been  masked  behind 
the  facade  of  a  vast  crusading  movement 
which  apparently  has  seemed  to  many  Chi- 
nese to  be  wholly  Indigenous  and  national 

"However  tragic  may  be  the  immediate  fu- 
ture of  China  and  however  ruthlessly  a  ma- 
jor portion  of  this  great  people  may  be  ex- 
ploited by  a  party  m  the  Interest  of  a  for- 
eign imperialism,  ultimately  the  profound 
civilization  and  the  democratic  Individualism 
of  China  wUl  reassert  themselves  and  she  will 
throw  off  the  foreign  yoke.  I  consider  that  we 
should  encourage  all  developments  In  China 
which  now  and  In  the  future  work  toward 
this  end." 

In  these  words,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment enunciated  what  became  its  Truman 
Doctrine  for  Asia.  By  the  end  of  1950,  we  were 
at  war  with  China  In  Korea,  but  even  then 
our  belief  in  Moscow's  control  of  the  "Com- 
munist conspiracy"  or  our  sentimental  tm- 
wllUngness  to  believe  that  China  of  its  own 
free  will  would  make  war  on  the  United 
States,  or  some  combination  of  the  two,  made 
it  difflcvdt  for  us  to  believe  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  had  Intervened  In  Korea  for  rea- 
sons directly  related  to  their  own  national 
Interest.  The  fact  that  General  MacArthur's 
sweep  to  the  Yalu  was  bringing  American 
ground  forces  within  striking  distance  of 
China's  industrial  heartland  in  Manchuria 
was  not  at  that  time  widely  thought  to  be  a 
factor  In  China's  Intervention  In  the  war. 
The  view  of  Dean  Rusk,  then  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Par  Eastern  Affairs, 


was  that  "the  peace  and  security  of  China  are 
being  sacrificed  to  the  ambitions  of  the  Com- 
miinist  coitspiracy."  and  that  "China  baa 
been  driven  by  foreign  masters  into  an  ad- 
venture of  foreign  aggression  which  cut« 
across  the  most  fundamental  national  Inter- 
ests of  the  Chinese  people."  Mr.  Rusk  went 
on  to  say,  "We  do  not  recognize  the  authori- 
ties in  Peiping  for  what  they  pretend  to  be. 
The  Peiping  regime  may  be  a  colonial  Rus- 
sian government — a  Slavic  Manchukuo  on  a 
larger  scale.  It  Is  not  the  government  of 
China." 

Nonetheless,  for  the  first  time  In  our  his- 
tory we  were  coming  to  regard  China  as  our 
enemy,  departing  from  a  half  centiu^'s  policy 
of  supporting  a  strong,  independent  China. 
One  of  our  leading  young  China  scholars, 
Warren  I.  Cohen,  has  provided  this  sununary 
In  his  recent  book.  "America's  Response  to 
China": 

"The  great  aberration  in  American  policy 
began  In  1950.  as  the  people  and  their  lead- 
ers were  blinded  by  fear  of  Communism  and 
forgot  the  sound  geopolitical,  economic,  and 
ethical  basis  of  their  historic  desire  for 
China's  well-being.  Having  always  assumed 
that  China  would  be  friendly,  Americans 
were  further  bewildered  by  the  hostility  of 
Mao's  China,  leading  them  to  forsake  their 
traditional  support  of  Asian  nationalism, 
not  only  in  China,  but  wherever  Marxist  lead- 
ership threatened  to  enlarge  the  apparent 
Communist  monolith.  With  the  full  support 
of  the  American  people,  Truman  and  his  ad- 
visors committed  the  United  States  to  a  pol- 
icy of  containing  Communism  in  Asia  as  well 
as  In  Europe — and  In  practice  this  policy 
became  Increasingly  anti-Chinese,  an  un- 
precedented campaign  of  opi>osition  to  the 
development  of  a  strong,  modern  China. 
There  was  no  longer  any  question  of  whether 
the  United  States  would  Interpose  Itself  be- 
tween China  and  her  enemies,  for  the  United 
States  had  become  China's  principal  enemy." 

Over  the  years,  the  notion  of  a  "Slavic 
Manchukuo"  gave  way  to  a  recognition  of 
the  Chinese  Conununlsts  as  the  authors  of 
their  own  deviltry.  This  was  not  a  funda- 
mental change  of  outlook  toward  "Interna- 
tional Communism"  but  an  accommodation 
to  a  fact  that  had  become  obvloiis  to  all  save 
the  most  fanatical  and  self-deluded  Cold 
Warriors:  that,  far  from  being  an  Instrument 
In  Moscow's  hands,  the  Chinese  Communist 
leaders  had  become  defiant  and  hostile  to- 
ward Soviet  leadership  of  the  Communist 
world.  Now,  from  the  American  viewpoint, 
there  were  two  "Communist  conspiracies," 
and  of  the  two  great  Communist  states  China 
was  judged  to  be  the  more  virulent  and  ag- 
gressive. The  Chinese  had  withdrawn  their 
troops  from  Korea  In  1958,  limited  them- 
selves to  a  border  adjustment  with  India  in 
1962  (when  they  could  have  detached  a  large 
area  after  defeating  the  Indian  Army),  and 
assumed  no  direct  combat  role  in  the  devel- 
oping conflict  In  Vietnam.  But  these  facts 
were  judged  to  be  less  Important  than  the 
fact  that  they  were  Communists,  who  openly 
advocated  subversion  and  "wars  of  national 
liberation."  Communist  China  was  not 
judged  to  be  aggressive  on  the  basis  of  its 
actions;  it  was  presumed  to  be  aggressive  be- 
cause it  was  Communist. 

In  much  the  same  vsray  that  Khrushchev 
terrified  us  with  his  talk  of  "burying"  us, 
the  Chinese  sent  us  Into  a  panic  with  their 
doctrine  of  "wars  of  national  liberation." 
While  the  Russians  had  become  relatively 
benign,  contained  by  America's  nuclear  de- 
terrent, China  claimed  to  be  Impervious  to 
the  horrors  of  nuclear  war  and  was  still  In- 
tensely revolutionary  Itself,  committed  to 
the  promotion  and  support  of  "wars  of  na- 
tional liberation"  throughout  the  world.  The 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administrations  con- 
cluded that  still  another  gauntlet  had  been 
flung  down  before  the  United  States.  To  meet 
this  presumed  threat,  our  military  planners 
Invented  the  strategy  of  "counterinsurgency," 
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which  they  undertook  to  put  Into  effect  In 
Vietnam. 

None  of  this  Is  meant  to  suggest  that  China 
would  have  been  friendly  to  us.  If  we  ovi- 
selves  had  not  been  hostile.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Chinese  Communists  would  have 
been  friendly  or  not;  nor,  I  think,  does  any- 
one else  know,  since  we  never  tried  to  find 
out.  Most  probably.  In  the  turmoil  of  revo- 
lutionary change,  the  Chinese  Communists 
would  have  been  deeply  suspicious  and  ver- 
bally abusive  of  the  citadel  of  capitalism  and 
the  leader  of  the  Western  "imperialist  camp" 
even  if  the  United  States  had  been  willing 
to  come  to  terms  with  them.  Be  that  as  It 
may,  an  objective  observer  must  admit  that 
on  the  basis  of  their  actual  behavior  the  Chi- 
nese Conununlsts  have  never  proved  the  Hlt- 
lerlan  menace  we  have  taken  them  to  be.  They 
have  not  tried  to  conquer  and  subjugate 
their  neighbors.  Nor,  upon  examination,  does 
the  doctrine  of  "wars  of  national  liberation," 
as  set  forth  by  Lin  Piao,  constitute  a  char- 
ter of  Chinese  aggression.  It  stresses  self-reli- 
ance and  the  limitations  of  external  support. 
Lin  Plao  wrote: 

"In  order  to  make  a  revolution  and  to  flght 
a  people's  war  and  be  victorious,  it  Is  Impera- 
tive to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  self-reliance, 
rely  on  the  strength  of -the  masses  In  one's 
own  country  and  prepare  to  carry  on  the  fight 
Independently  even  when  all  material  aid 
from  outside  Is  cut  off.  If  one  does  not  oper- 
ate by  one's  own  efforts,  does  not  independ- 
ently ponder  and  solve  the  problems  of  the 
revolution  In  one's  own  country,  and  does  not 
rely  on  the  strength  of  the  masses,  but  leans 
wholly  on  foreign  aid— even  though  this  be 
aid  from  Socialist  countries  which  persist  In 
revolution — no  victory  can  be  won,  or  be 
consolidated  e\'en  If  it  is  won. 

The  sudden  reversal  of  American  policy 
toward  China  in  1971  necessarily  Invites  our 
attention  back  to  the  basic  causes  of  these 
two  decades  of  conflict  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Communist  countries  of  Asia. 
In  the  course  of  these  two  decades,  we  have 
engaged  In  armed  conflict  with  eJl  three  of 
these  countries — with  Communist  China. 
North  Korea,  and  North  Vietnam — but  we 
have  never  fought  a  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  Is  the  only  Communist  power 
capable  of  posing  a  direct  strategic  threat 
to  the  United  States.  Although  It  was  as- 
sumed from  the  outset  of  the  Cold  War  that 
our  real  strategic  Interests  lay  In  Europe 
rather  than  In  Asia,  it  has  been  in  Asia  that 
we  have  thought  It  necessary  to  flght  two 
wars  to  enforce  the  Trimian  Doctrine.  Look- 
ing back,  one  is  bound  to  tisk  whether  these 
conflicts  were  inescapable.  Having  avoided 
war  in  the  region  we  judged  more  Important, 
and  with  the  power  we  judged  the  greater 
threat,  why  have  we  found  it  necessary  to 
fight  In  Asia,  at  such  enormous  cost  in  lives 
and  money  and  In  the  Internal  cohesion  of 
our  own  society?  Is  It  possible  that  if  Mao 
Tse-tung  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  had  not  borne 
the  title  of  "Communist"  but  otherwise  had 
done  exactly  what  they  have  done  In  their 
two  countries,  we  would  have  accepted  their 
victories  over  their  domestic  rivals  and  lived 
with  them  In  peace?  I  think  It  quite  possible 
that  we  would  have  come  to  terms  wth  both. 
Apart  from  the  North  Korean  invasion  of 
South  Korea,  which  was  a  direct  violation  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  Communist 
countries  of  Asia  have  done  nothing  that  has 
threatened  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  little,  if  anything,  that  has  impaired  our 
legitimate  interests.  We  Intervened  In  the 
Chinese  and  Vietnamese  civil  wars  only  be- 
cause the  stronger  side  in  each  case  was  the 
Communlat  side  and  we  assumed  that,  as 
Commiukists,  they  were  parties  to  a  con- 
spiracy for  world  domination,  and  were 
therefore  our  enemies.  We  Intervened  against 
them  not  for  what  they  did  but  for  what  they 
were  and  for  what  we  assumed  to  be  their 
purpose. 

There  were  Americans  In  official  positions 
who  provided  a  more  objective,  less  ideologi- 


cally colored  view  of  the  Chinese  Commimists 
back  in  the  days  before  they  won  their  civil 
war.  These  wartime  observers  in  China,  who 
included  John  S.  Service,  John  Paton  Davles, 
and  Colonel  David  D.  Barrett,  were  them- 
selves sympathetic  to  the  Nationalist  govern- 
ment of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  urging  it  to  make  the  reforms  that 
might  have  allowed  it  to  survive.  Nonethe- 
less, they  reported  objectively  on  the  weak- 
ness and  corruption  of  the  Kuomlntang  and 
on  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the 
Communists  In  their  headquarters  In  Yenan. 
They  also  provided  Information  suggesting 
that  at  that  time  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  as- 
sociates had  no  intention  whatever  of  becom- 
ing subservient  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
hoped  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States. 
Not  only  did  the  observations  of  these  men 
go  unheeded;  they  themselves  were  subse- 
quently denounced  and  persecuted.  Colonel 
Barrett  did  not  attain  the  promotion  to  brig- 
adier general  that  his  service  In  the  Army 
merited,  and  Service  and  Davles  were 
hounded  out  of  the  Foreign  Service,  charged 
with  advocacy  of,  and  even  responsibility  for, 
the  Chinese  Conuntinlst  victory  that  they 
had  foreseen.  The  nation  was  deprived  there- 
after of  their  accurate  observations  and  val- 
uable Insights,  and,  what  Is  more,  their  sur- 
viving colleagues  in  the  bureaucracy  got  the 
unmistakable  message  that  it  was  unhealthy 
to  deviate  from  the  antl-Communlst  line.  To 
survive  and  get  ahead.  It  was  necessary  to  see 
the  world  as  the  world  was  defined  by  the 
Truman  Doctrine. 

Having  been  thoroughly  educated  In  the 
catechism  of  the  Cold  War,  we  look  back 
now  with  astonishment  on  the  reports  of 
Service,  Barrett,  and  others  from  China  in 
1944.  Barrett  and  Service  came  to  know 
the  Chinese  Communist  leaders  well  through 
the  Dixie  Mission,  which  was  the  name  given 
to  the  mission  of  the  United  States  Army 
Observer  Group,  headed  by  Colonel  Bar- 
rett, at  Chinese  Communist  headquarters  in 
Yenan  In  late  1944  and  early  1945.  Their 
assignment  was  to  assess  the  potential  con- 
tribution of  the  Chinese  Communists  to  a 
final  assault  against  Japanese  forces  in 
China.  They  came  to  know  and  respect  the 
Communists,  not  for  their  Ideology  but  for 
their  discipline,  organization,  fighting  skills, 
and  morale. 

In  his  recent  book  "Dixie  Mission,"  Col- 
onel Barrett  comments,  "The  Chinese  Com- 
munists are  our  bitter  enemies  now.  but 
they  were  certainly  'good  gnys'  then,  par- 
ticularly to  the  airmen  who  received  their 
help."  Colonel  Barrett  found  that  as  sources 
of  information  about  the  Japanese  the  Com- 
munists were  "all  we  had  hoped  they  would 
be  and  even  more" — among  other  reaisons, 
because  they  "could  almost  always  count 
on  the  cooperation  and  support  of  a  local 
popvilation."  American  observers  sent  out 
into  the  countryside  from  Yenan  "all  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  the  Communists 
were  being  supported  by  the  entire  civil 
population."  In  retrospect.  Colonel  Barrett 
felt  that  he  had  been  "oversold"  on  the  Com- 
munists In  Yenan.  but  nonetheless  he  com- 
ments, "The  overall  look  of  things  there  was 
one  which  moRt  Americans  were  Inclined 
to  regard  virlth  favor."  American  observers 
were  Impressed  by  the  absence  of  sentries 
around  the  leaders.  In  contrast  with  the  Na- 
tionalist capital  in  Chungking,  where  there 
were  "police  and  sentries  everywhere;"  by 
the  tough,  well-nourished,  and  well-dressed 
troops,  in  contrast  with  the  poorly  nour- 
ished, shabbily  uniformed  Kuomlntang 
soldiers:  and  by  the  general  atmosphere  of 
roughhewn  equality  and  shared  sacrifice. 
"As  a  whole."  Colonel  Barrett  comments, 
"the  Communist  outlook  on  life  was  old- 
fashioned  and  conservative." 

Even  the  flamboyant  and  volatile  General 
Patrick  J.  Hurley — Roosevelt's  special  emis- 
sary and.  later.  Ambassador  to  Chungking — 
was  at  first  favorably  Impressed  by  the  Chi- 
nese Communists'  terms  for  a  settlement 


with  Chiang  Kai-shek.  In  November,  1944, 
Hurley  flew  to  Yenan,  where  he  signed  an 
agreement  with  Mao  Tse-tung  calling  for  a 
coalition  government:  Hurley  pronounced 
the  agreement  eminently  fair,  and  even  told 
Mao — in  Barrett's  hearing — that  the  terms 
did  not  go  far  enough  in  the  Communists' 
favor.  Chiang  Kai-shek  rejected  Hurley's 
plan  out  of  hand:  nonetheless.  Hurley  there- 
after supported  Chiang  as  the  sole  leader  of 
China  and  publicly  blamed  the  failure  of  his 
mediation  on  his  Embassy  staff,  whom  he  ac- 
cused, in  effect,  of  being  pro-Communist.  Al- 
though he  contended  In  November,  1944,  that 
"If  there  Is  a  breakdown  In  the  parleys  It 
will  be  the  fault  of  the  Government  and  not 
the  Communists,"  and  although  he  told 
President  Truman  In  May,  1945,  that  the 
Communists  were  holding  back  "In  my  opin- 
ion with  some  degree  of  reasonableness," 
Hurley  still  backed  the  Nationalist  regime  to 
the  hilt,  and  In  the  spring  of  1945  even  re- 
Imposed  the  ban  on  nonmllitary  travel  by 
Americans  to  the  Communist  headquarters 
In  Yenan.  Thus  began  the  process,  culminat- 
ing in  the  failure  of  the  mission  undertaken 
In  1946  by  General  George  C.  Marshall 
through  which,  without  having  ascertained 
their  attitudes  and  intentions  toward  us.  the 
United  States  government  came  to  identify 
the  Chinese  Communists  tis  enemies  of  the 
United  States — presaging  the  policy  of  iso- 
lation and  containment  that  was  to  endure 
at  least  until  1971. 

This  was  not  at  the  outset  the  result  of 
decisions  niEide  at  the  highest  level.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  wrote  to  a  friend  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1944,  "I  am  hoping  and  praying  for 
a  real  working  out  of  the  situation  with  the 
so-called  Communists."  And  In  March.  1945. 
in  reply  to  a  question  from  Edgar  Snow  about 
whether  we  could  work  with  two  govern- 
ments In  China  for  purposes  of  prosecuting 
the  war  with  Japan.  Roosevelt  said,  "Well, 
I've  been  working  with  two  governments 
there.  I  Intend  to  go  on  doing  so  until  we 
can  get  them  together."  Within  a  few  weeks 
after  that  interview.  Roosevelt  was  dead  and 
the  conduct  of  American  foreign  policy  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Inexperienced 
President  Truman.  Neither  Roosevelt  nor 
Truman,  however,  seems  in  the  last  days  of 
the  Second  World  War  to  have  given  serious 
and  sustained  thought  to  the  internal  prob- 
lems of  China.  Both  Presidents  were  pre- 
occupied with  the  defeat  of  Japan,  and  it 
had  been  clear  for  some  time  that  China  was 
unlikely  to  play  a  decisive  role  in  bringing 
that  about. 

There  was  no  lack  of  Information  avail- 
able to  the  United  States  Government  in  1944 
and  1945  about  either  the  weakness  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  Kuomlntang  or  the  strength 
and  aspirations  of  the  Chinese  Communists. 
The  views  of  the  professional  diplomats 
were  rejected,  however,  and  their  reports 
ignored — that  is,  until  the  wltchhunters  In 
the  State  Department  and  Congress  got  hold 
of  them.  In  Jvme,  1944,  for  example,  a  warn- 
ing was  conveyed  to  Washington  in  a  memo- 
randum wTltten  principally  by  John  Service: 

"The  situation  In  China  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing critical.  .  .  .  There  is  a  progressive  Inter- 
nal breakdown.  .  .  .  The  fundamental  caiise 
of  this  suicidal  trend  Is  that  the  Kuomln- 
tang. steadily  losing  popular  support  ...  Is 
concentrating  more  and  more  on  putting  the 
preservation  of  Its  shrinking  power  above  all 
other  considerations. 

"These  policies,  unless  checked  by  the  In- 
ternal opposition  they  evoke  and  by  friendly 
foreign  Influence,  seem  certain  to  bring  about 
a  collapse  which  vrill  be  harmful  to  the  war 
and  our  long-term  Interests  in  the  Par  East." 

At  the  same  time  that  American  observers 
in  China  were  reporting  the  enfeeblement  of 
the  Kuomlntang.  they  were  providing  de- 
tailed accounts  of  the  growing  military  and 
political  strength  of  the  Communists.  Service 
stmuned  up  the  Importance  of  these  circum- 
stances for  the  United  States : 
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From  the  basic  fact  that  the  Communists 
have  built  up  popular  support  of  a  magni- 
tude and  depth  which  makes  their  elimina- 
tion Impossible,  we  must  draw  the  conclusion 
that  the  Communists  will  have  a  certain  and 
Important  share  in  China's  future. 

His  colleague  John  Paton  Davles  put  It 
even  more  succinctly : 

The  Communists  are  In  China  to  stay.  And 
China's  destiny  Is  not  Chiang's  but  theirs. 

The  Communists  were  not  only  strong 
but — at  least,  so  they  said — willing  and  eager 
to  cooperate  with  the  United  States.  In  his 
recent  book  "The  Amerasia  Papers:  Some 
Problems  in  the  History  of  U.S. -China  Rela- 
tions." Service  reports  on  a  long  conversation 
he  had  with  Mao  Tse-tung  in  Yenan  on  Au- 
gust 23,  1944.  in  which  Mao  emphasized  that 
the  Chinese  Commiuilsts  were  "first  of  all 
Chinese,"  and  appealed  for  American  help 
for  China  after  the  war.  "The  Russians," 
Mao  said,  "have  suffered  greatly  In  the  war 
and  will  have  their  hands  full  with  their  own 
Job  of  rebuilding.  We  do  not  expect  Russian 
help."  America,  he  thought,  could  help  China, 
and  he  told  Service: 

"China  must  industrialize.  This  can  be 
done— in  China — only  by  free  enterprise  and 
with  the  aid  of  foreign  capital.  Chinese  and 
American  Interests  are  correlated  and  similar. 
They  fit  together,  economically  and  political- 
ly. We  can  and  must  work  together. 

"The  United  States  would  find  us  more  co- 
operative than  the  Kuomlntang.  We  will  not 
be  afraid  of  democratic  American  Influence — 
we  will  welcome  it.  We  have  no  silly  Ideas  of 
taking  only  Western  mechanical  techniques. 
"America  does  not  need  to  fear  that  we  will 
not  be  cooperative.  We  must  cooperate  and 
we  must  have  American  help.  This  Is  why  It 
is  so  important  to  us  Communists  to  know 
what  you  Americans  are  thinking  and  plan- 
ning. We  cannot  risk  crossing  you — cannot 
risk  any  conflict  with  you." 

We  do  not  know,  of  course,  whether  Mao 
was  sincere  in  his  repeated  appeals  for  Amer- 
ican friendship.  The  reason  we  do  not  know 
is  that  we  never  tried  to  And  out.  In  our  post- 
war antl-Communlst  hysteria,  we  assumed 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  were  hostile 
simply  because  they  were  Communists,  and 
we  also  assumed,  despite  Impressive  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  that  they  were  subservient  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  thereupon  made  our 
fateful  commitment  to  the  losing  side  In  the 
Chinese  civil  war — the  side  of  who.se  weak- 
ness and  probable  defeat  full  warning  had 
been  provided  by  our  own  highly  competent 
observers.  From  these  events  followed  two 
wars  and  a  quarter  century  of  bitter  hostility, 
which  might  have  been  avoided  if  we  had  re- 
mained neutral  In  the  Chinese  civil  war. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Mao  might  have 
been  expected  to  put  Sino-Amerlcan  rela- 
tions back  on  their  prewar  basis.  He  most 
assuredly  would  not  have  done  that.  Cer- 
tainly our  pretensions  to  a  benevolent  pa- 
ternalism toward  China  would  have  been 
given  short  shrift:  the  age  of  missionaries 
and  the  "open  door"  was  at  an  end.  But 
whatever  our  relations  might  have  been  IX 
we  had  not  Intervened  In  the  civil  war,  they 
would  at  least  have  been  Initiated  on  a  more 
realistic  and  more  promising  basis.  We  might 
have  long  ago  established  a  working  rela- 
tionship at  least  as  tolerable,  and  as  peace- 
ful, as  the  one  we  have  had  with  the  Soviet 
Union:  the  sort  of  relationship  toward 
which — belatedly  but  most  commendably — 
the  Nixon  Administration  now  seems  to  be 
working. 

The  antl-Communlst  spirit  that  governed 
our  relations  with  China  after  the  Second 
World  War  also  shaped — and  distorted — our 
Involvement  In  Vietnam.  Our  Interest  in 
China's  civil  war,  though  tragic  In  conse- 
quence, was  attenuated  and  limited  In  time. 
Vietnam  was  less  fortunate.  In  a  test  appli- 
cation of  the  new  science  of  "counterlnsur- 
gency,"  It  has  been  subjected  to  a  prolonged, 
though  Inconclusive,  devastation.  But  for  the 


American  Intervention,  the  Vietnamese  civil 
war  would  have  ended  long  ago — at  In- 
finitely less  cost  In  lives,  money,  and  prop- 
erty— In  a  nationalist  Communist  victory 
under  the  leadership  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

In  retrospect.  It  Is  difficult  to  understand 
how  we  could  have  accepted  the  "loss"  of 
China  but  not  the  "loss"  of  the  small,  unde- 
veloped countries  on  China's  southern  bor- 
der. Only  In  the  context  of  the  assumptions 
of  the  Truman  Doctrine  could  the  Vletntim- 
ese  war  ever  have  been  rationalized  as  hav- 
ing something  to  do  with  American  security 
or  American  interests.  Looking  through  our 
antl-Communlst  prism,  we  saw  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
not  as  a  Vietnamese  nationalist  who  was  also 
a  Communist  but  as  a  spear-carrler  for  the 
International  Communist  conspiracy,  the 
driving  force  for  a  "world  cut  In  two  by 
Asian  Communism."  The  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration, as  Mr,  Johnson's  memoirs  show 
clearly,  believed  Itself  to  be  acting  on  Presi- 
dent Truman's  doctrine  that  "totalitarian 
regimes  Imposed  on  free  peoples,  by  direct  or 
Indirect  aggression,  undermine  the  founda- 
tions of  International  peace  and  hence  the 
security  of  the  United  States."  President 
Johnson  and  his  advisers  believed  this  despite 
a  set  of  facts  that  did  not  fit  the  formula: 
the  fact  that  the  issue  was  not  between  a 
"free  people"  and  a  "totalitarian  regime"  but 
between  rival  totalitarian  regimes;  the  fact 
that  the  war  was  not  one  of  International 
aggression,  "direct"  or  othenvlse,  but  an 
antl-colonlal  war  and  then  a  civil  war;  and 
the  fact  that.  In  any  case,  the  country  was 
too  small  and  the  Issue  too  indigenous  to 
Vietnam  to  pose  anything  resembling  a 
threat  to  "the  foundations  of  international 
peace,"  much  less  to  "the  security  of  the 
United  States."  In  practice,  the  Issue  had 
resolved  Itself  Into  a  corruption  of  the  Tru- 
man Doctrine — Into  the  fear  of  a  "humiliat- 
ing" defeat  at  the  hands  of  Communists.  It 
was  not  so  much  that  we  needed  to  win,  or 
that  there  was  anything  for  us  to  win,  as 
that  our  leaders  felt — for  reasons  of  prestige 
abroad  and  political  standing  at  home — that 
they  could  not  afford  to  "lose."  President 
Johnson  said  soon  after  he  took  office,  "I  am 
not  going  to  be  the  President  who  saw  South- 
east Asia  go  the  way  China  went." 

The  notion  that  a  country  Is  "lost"  or 
"gone"  when  It  becomes  Communist  Is  a 
peculiarly  revealing  one.  How  can  we  have 
"lost"  a  country  unless  it  was  ours  to  begin 
with — unless  it  was  some  part  of  aa  un- 
acknowledged American  imperlum?  To  my 
eye,  China  under  Mao  Is  In  the  same  place 
on  the  map  that  It  weis  In  the  days  of  Chiang. 
Where,  then,  has  !t  "gone"?  To  the  moon?  Or 
to  the  devil?  The  "lost"  and  "gone"  concept 
Is  Indicative  of  a  virulent  sanctimonious- 
ness that  is  only  now  beginning  to  abate.  In 
October,  1971,  members  of  the  Senate  gave 
President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia  a  cordial  re- 
ception at  an  afternoon  tea.  In  September, 
1959,  a  similar  reception  was  held  for  Chair- 
man Khrushchev,  but  one  senator  refused  to 
sit  in  the  room  with  him — for  fear,  appar- 
ently, of  Ideological  contamination.  As  the 
President  now  moves  toward  lifting  the 
"quarantine"  of  China,  as  we  recognize  at 
long  last  that  there  really  still  Is  a  China, 
Communist  though  It  may  be.  the  tragic 
irrationality  of  the  Vietnam  war  Is  thrown 
once  again  into  high  relief.  All  that  bloodlet- 
ting— not  Just  for  ourselves  but  for  the  Viet- 
namese— could  have  been  avoided  by  an 
awareness  that  Communism  Is  not  a  con- 
tagious disease  but  a  political  movement  and 
a  way  of  organizing  a  society. 

In  the  case  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  as  In  the  case 
of  Mao  Tse-tung,  we  might  have  come  to  this 
awareness  twenty-five  years — and  two  wars — 
ago.  Ho,  In  fact,  was  a  lifelong  admirer  of 
the  American  Revolution,  of  Lincoln,  and  of 
Wilson  and  his  Fourteen  Points.  As  a  young 
man.  In  1919,  he  went  to  the  Versailles  Peace 
Conference  to  appeal  for  self-determination 
for  his  country  In  accordance  with  President 


Wilson's  principles,  but  no  attention  was  paid 
to  him,  and  Vietnam  remained  within  the 
French  empire.  In  1945,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  started 
his  declaration  of  Independence  for  Vietnam 
with  words  taken  from  our  own:  "All  men 
are  created  equal."  In  1945  and  1946.  Ho  ad- 
dressed a  series  of  letters  to  the  United  States 
government  asking  for  Its  mediation  toward 
a  compromise  with  France,  but  none  of  these 
letters  were  ever  answered,  because  Ho  was. 
In  Dean  Acheson's  words,  "an  outright  Com- 
mie." 

President  Roosevelt,  during  the  Second 
World  War,  had  favored  Independence  for 
Indo-Chlna,  or  a  trusteeship,  but  In  any 
event  he  was  opposed  to  letting  the  French 
recover  Indo-Chlna  for  their  colonial  em- 
pire. Roosevelt's  attitude  was  spelled  out  In 
a  memorandum  to  Secretary  of  State  Hull 
dated  January  24,  1944,  which  appears  In  the 
Pentagon  Papers: 

I  saw  Halifax  last  week  and  told  him  quite 
frankly  that  It  was  perfectly  true  that  I  had, 
for  over  a  year,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Indo-Chlna  should  not  go  back  to  France  but 
that  It  should  be  administered  by  an  Inter- 
national trusteeship.  France  has  had  the 
country— thirty  million  Inhabitants— for 
nearly  one  hundred  years,  and  the  people  are 
worse  off  than  they  were  at  the  beginning. 
As  a  matter  of  interest.  I  am  wholeheart- 
edly supported  In  this  view  by  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  by  Marshal  Stalin.  I 
see  no  reason  to  play  In  with  the  British  For- 
eign Office  in  this  matter.  The  oi\ly  reason 
they  seem  to  oppose  It  Is  that  they  fear  the 
effect  it  would  have  on  their  own  possessions 
and  those  of  the  Dutch.  They  have  never 
likeci  the  Idea  of  a  trusteeship  "because  It  Is, 
in  some  Instances,  aimed  at  future  Inde- 
pendence. This  is  true  in  the  case  of  Indo- 
Chlna. 

Eai-h  case  must,  of  course,  stand  on  Its  own 
feet,  but  the  case  of  Indo-Chlna  Is  perfectly 
clear.  France  has  milked  it  for  one  hundred 
years.  The  people  of  Indo-Chlna  are  entitled 
to  something  better  than  that. 

British  Intransigence  and  the  requirements 
of  military  strategy  prevented  Roosevelt 
from  acting  on  his  antlcolonlalist  preference, 
which  was  so  wholly  In  keeping  with  the 
traditional  American  outlook.  When  the 
Truman  Administration  took  office.  Ameri- 
can policy  was  changed,  and  the  French  were 
officially  assured  by  our  State  Department 
that  the  United  States  had  never  ques- 
tioned, "even  by  Implication,  French  sover- 
eignty over  Indo-Chlna."  The  United  States 
would  advocate  reforms  but  would  leave  it 
to  the  French  to  decide  when,  or  even 
whether,  the  people  of  Indo-China  were  to 
be  given  Independence:  "Such  decisions 
would  preclude  the  establishment  of  a 
trusteeship  in  Indo-Chlna  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  French  Government." 

Whether  this  Initial  commitment  to 
France — ^and  therefore  against  Ho — was  the 
result  of  growing  anti-Communist  sentiment 
within  the  Truman  Administration  or  of 
friendly  feelings  toward  the  colonial  powers 
on  the  part  of  President  Truman's  old-line 
advisers,  or  both,  American  policy  was  con- 
stant and  firm  from  that  time  on.  Later, 
when  Acheson  and  his  colleagues  were  at- 
tempting to  build  up  France  as  the  center- 
piece of  the  antl-Commimlst  coalition  in 
Europe,  the  commitment  to  France's  position 
In  Indo-Chlna  became  stronger  than  ever. 
By  1951,  the  United  States  was  paj-ing  forty 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  Prance's  war  against 
the  Vietmlnh,  and  by  1954  eighty  per  cent. 
After  the  Geneva  settlement,  American  mili- 
tary aid  to  South  Vietnam  averaged  about 
two  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  between 
1955  and  1961.  By  1963,  South  Vietnam 
ranked  first  among  the  recipients  of  our 
milit>ary  assistance,  and  oiUy  India  and  Paki- 
stan received  more  in  economic  assistance. 
In  this  way,  foreign  aid  served  as  a  vehicle 
of  commitment,  from  our  Initial  support  of 
French  colonial  rule  m  Indo-Chlna  to  send- 
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ing  an  American  force  of  over  half  a  million 
men  to  fight  in  a  war  that  is  still  going  on. 
As  with  China,  it  might  have  been  differ- 
ent. The  Pentagon  Papers  show  that  between 
October,  1945,  and  February,  1946,  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  addressed  at  least  eight  communica- 
tions to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or  to  the  Secretary  of  State  asking  America 
to  intervene  for  Vietnamese  Independence. 
Earlier,  In  the  summer  of  1945,  Ho  had  asked 
that  Vietnam  be  accorded  "the  same  status 
as  the  Philippines"— a  period  of  tutelage  to 
tie  followed  by  Independence.  Following  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Vietnam  in  the 
early  fall  of  1945,  Ho  made  his  appeals  to 
President  Truman  on  the  basis  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Charter,  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and 
Mr.  Truman's  Navy  Day  speech  of  October  27, 

1945,  m  which  the  President  expressed  the 
American  belief  that  "all  peoples  who  are 
prepared  for  self-government  should  be  per- 
mitted to  choose  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment by  their  own  freely  expressed  choice, 
without  interference  from  any  foreign 
source,"  In  November,  1945,  Ho  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  requesting  the  initiation 
of  cultural  relations  through  the  sending 
of  fifty  Vietnamese  students  to  the  United 
States.  On  February  16,  1946,  in  a  letter 
to  President  Truman,  Ho  referred  to  Ameri- 
can "complicity"  with  the  French,  but  he 
stlU  appealed  to  the  Americans  "as  guardians 
and  champions  of  world  Justice"  to  "take  a 
decisive  step"  in  support  of  Vietnamese  In- 
dependence, and  pointed  out  that  he  was 
asking  only  what  had  been  "graciously  grant- 
ed to   the   Philippines."    On   September   11, 

1946,  Ho  communicated  directly  with  the 
United  States  government  for  the  last  time, 
exoresslng  to  an  American  Embassy  official 
in  Paris  his  own  admiration  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Vietnamese  people's  respect 
and  affection  for  President  Roosevelt;  again 
he  referred  to  America's  granting  of  Inde- 
pendence to  the  Philippines. 

As  far  as  the  record  shows,  neither  Presi- 
dent Truman  nor  any  of  his  subordinates 
replied  to  any  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  appeals.  He 
got  his  answer  nonetheless,  clearly  and  un- 
mistakably. By  late  1946.  with  the  first  Viet- 
nam war  under  way.  American  millUiry 
equipment  was  being  used  by  the  French 
against  the  Vietnamese.  As  far  as  the  United 
States  government  was  concerned,  Vietnam 
was  a  sideshow  to  the  real  stniggle  against 
CommuiUsm,  in  Europe.  If  the  price  of 
French  support  In  that  struggle  was  Amer- 
ican svipport  of  French  colonialism  In  South- 
east Asia — and  we  seem  never  to  have  ques- 
tioned that  it  was — the  Truman  Administra- 
tion was  ready  to  pay  that  price.  Ho,  after 
all.  was  Just  another  "Commie."  In  a  cable 
to  the  United  States  representative  in  Hanoi 
In  May,  1949,  Acheson  said: 

Question  whether  Ho  as  much  Nationalist 
as  Commie  Is  irrelevant.  All  Stalinists  In 
colonial  areas  are  Nationalists.  With  achieve- 
ment Nat'l  alms  (I.e.,  Independence)  their 
objective  necessarily  becomes  subordination 
state  to  Commie  purposes. 

In  February,  1950,  the  recognition  of  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh's  government  by  the  Communist 
powers  moved  Secretary  Acheson  to  declare 
that  this  recognition  "should  remove  any 
illusion  as  to  the  nationalist  character  of 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  alms  and  reveals  Ho  in  his 
true  colors  as  the  mortal  enemy  of  native 
Independence  In  Indochina." 

As  with  China  under  Mao  Tse-tung,  we 
might  have  got  along  tolerably  well — maybe 
even  quite  well — with  a  unified.  Independent 
Vietnam  imder  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  if  our  leaders' 
minds  had  not  been  hopelessly  locked  in  by 
the  imprisoning  theory  of  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy.  Ho  was  an  authentic 
Vietnamese  patriot,  revered  by  his  country- 
men. He  had  led  the  resistance  to  the  Jap- 
anese within  Vietnam  and  had  welcomed 
the  Allies  as  liberators.  His  unwillingness  to 
submit  to  foreign  domination  was  clear — 
or  should  have  been  clear — from  the  outset. 
But  If  the  evidence  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  Viet- 


namese nationalism  ever  reached  the  Amer- 
lean  policymakers,  it  certainly  did  not  per- 
suade them.  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Ache- 
son instructed  an  American  diplomat  in 
Hanoi  in  December,  1946.  "Keep  in  mind 
Ho's  clear  record  as  agent  international  com- 
munism." In  February,  1947,  by  which  time 
the  war  between  France  and  the  Vletminh 
was  well  under  way.  Secretary  of  State  Mar- 
shall conceded,  in  another  cable,  that  co- 
lonial empires  were  rapidly  becoming  a  thing 
of  the  past  but.  as  to  Vietnam: 

We  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  has  direct  Communist  connections,  and 
It  should  be  obvious  that  we  are  not  Inter- 
ested  In  seeing  colonial  empire  administra- 
tions supplanted  by  philosophy  and  political 
organizations  emanating  from  and  controlled 
by  the  Kremlin. 

General  Marshall's  words  were  prophetic 
of  what  became  a  guiding  principle— or.  more 
accurately,  a  guiding  aberration— of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  for  at  least  two  decades: 
where  Communists  were  Involved,  the  United 
States  would  depart  from  its  traditional  anti- 
colonialism  and  support  the  Imperial  power. 
Assuming  as  we  did  that  Conununlsts  by 
definition  were  agents  of  an  international 
conspiracy,  we  further  assumed  that  a  Com- 
munist leader  could  not  be  an  authentic 
patriot  no  matter  what  he  said  or  did.  If  the 
choice  was  to  be— as  we  then  rationalized 
it— between  the  old  imperialism  of  the  West 
and  the  new  imperialism  of  the  Kremlin,  we 
would  side  with  the  former.  Where  possible, 
we  told  ourselves,  we  would  support  or  nur- 
ture "third  forces"— genuine  Independence 
movements  that  were  neither  colonialist  nor 
Communist— and  where  such  movements 
existed,  as  in  India,  we  did  support  and  wel- 
come independence.  Where  they  did  not  exist, 
as  In  Vietnam  and  Cuba  and  the  Dominican 
Republic,  we  Intervened,  making  these  coun- 
tries the  great  crisis  areas  of  postwar  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  and.  In  the  process,  earn- 
ing for  the  United  States  the  reputation  of 
foremost  imperialist  power. 

The  role  is  one  to  which  we  are  unsuited 
by  temperament  and  tradition.  Until  a  gen- 
eration ago.  America  was  regarded  through- 
out the  world— and  deservedly  so— as  the 
one  great  nation  that  was  authentically  anti- 
Imperlallst.  It  was  Woodrow  Wilson  who  In- 
troduced Into  international  relations  the 
revolutionary  principle  of  "Justice  to  all  peo- 
ples and  nationalities,  and  their  right  to 
live  on  equal  terms  of  liberty  and  safety 
with  one  another,  whether  they  be  strong  or 
weak."  Perhaps  it  was  a  Utopian  dream,  but 
Americans  meant  It  at  the  time,  and  the 
world  believed  we  meant  it,  and  we  had 
plans  for  realizing  it:  first  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  then  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  both  purporting  to  in- 
troduce the  rule  of  law  into  international 
relations,  both  purporting  to  supplant  the 
old  imperialist  anarchy  with  the  principle 
of  trusteeship  for  the  weak  and  the  poor, 
both  purporting  to  supplant  the  old  balance 
of  power  with  a  new  community  of  power. 

The  dismay  and  disillusion  that  have  over- 
taken so  many  of  us  in  America  are  the  re- 
sult, I  believe,  of  our  departure  from  these 
traditional  American  values.  The  corrosive, 
consuming  fear  of  Communism  has  driven 
us  Into  a  role  In  the  world  which  suits  us 
badly  and  which  we  deeply  di.=llke.  I  think 
that  the  American  people  have  sensed 
this  all  along  and  are  moving  now  to  an 
active,  conscious  awareness  of  their  own  real 
preferences.  It  is  no  easy  matter  for  us  to 
knock  over  the  household  gods  we  have  been 
taught  for  a  generation  to  worship,  but  I 
think  the  American  people  have  all  along 
had  an  uneasy  awareness  that  the  dictators 
and  warlords  with  whom  we  have  been  In 
league  for  so  long  are  not  really  our  kind  of 
people.  I  suspect,  too,  that  If  Khrushchev  and 
Mao  and  Ho  had  not  had  the  name  of  "Com- 
munist" we  might  have  recognized  them  as 
men  we  could  respect:  tough  and  sometimes 
ruthless,    but    patriots    nonetheless;    com- 


mitted to  an  ideology  we  would  not  want  for 
ourselves,  but  also  committed  to  the  well- 
being  of  their  own  people.  With  China's 
entry  into  the  United  Nations  and  the  Pres- 
ident's Imminent  trip  to  Peking,  we  may 
hnd  that  we  can  do  business  with  the  Chi- 
nese, Just  as  we  have  done  with  the  Rus- 
sians. We  may  even  find  it  possible  to  be 
cordial,  as  we  have  been  with  the  Yugoslavs. 
Eventually  (who  knows?),  we  may  even  kick 
over  the  household  gods  once  and  for  all  and 
become  friends.  Huck  Finn,  when  he  helped 
Jim  escape,  knew  it  was  a  sin  and  knew  he 
was  going  to  go  to  Hell  for  it,  but  he  liked 
Jim,  so  he  did  it  anyway. 

History  is  filled  with  turning  points  that 
are  not  easily  identified  until  long  after  the 
event.  It  seems  almost  inevitable  that  Viet- 
nam will  prove  to  have  been  a  watershed  in 
American  foreign  policy,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  what  kind.  Before  it  can  represent  any- 
thing of  a  lasting  historical  nature,  the  war, 
of  course,  tt-ill  have  to  be  ended — not  Just 
scaled  down  but  ended,  and  not  Just  lor 
Americans  but  for  the  tortured  Vietnamese 
as  well.  One  assumes  that  it  will  be  ended — 
if  not  by  our  present  leaders,  then  by  their 
successors — and  that  when  at  last  It  Is,  the 
American  people  will  once  again  in  their  his- 
tory have  the  opportunity  and  the  respon- 
sibllty  of  deciding  where  they  want  to  go  in 
the  world,  of  deciding  what  kind  of  role  they 
want  their  country  to  play,  of  deciding  what 
kind  of  country  they  want  America  to  be. 

The  Truman  Doctrine,  which  made  limited 
sense  for  a  limited  time  in  a  particular  place, 
has  led  us  in  its  universalized  form  to  disas- 
ter in  Southeast  Asia  and  demoralization  at 
home.  In  view  of  all  that  htis  happened,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  we  will  wish  to  resume 
the  antl-Communlst  crusade  of  the  early 
postwar  years.  Yet  it  is  not  impossible;  mem- 
ories will  lade,  controversies  may  recur; 
pride  may  once  again  be  challenged  and  com- 
petitive instincts  aroused.  The  Truman  Doc- 
trine is  frayed  and  tattered,  but  it  is  still 
an  Influence  upon  our  policy  and  outlook. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  return  to 
isolationism.  I  will  go  further:  I  do  not  think 
there  Is  or  ever  has  been  the  slightest  chance 
of  the  United  States'  returning  to  the  isola- 
tionism of  the  prewar  years.  It  will  not  hap- 
pen because  it  cannot  happen:  we  are  in- 
extricably Involved  with  the  world  politically, 
economically,  militarily,  and — in  case  any- 
one cares — legally.  We  could  not  get  loose 
if  we  wanted  to.  And  no  one  wants  to.  Tlie 
people  who  are  called  "neo-isolationists"  are 
no  such  thing;  the  word  is  an  invention  of 
people  who  confuse  internaticnallsm  with  an 
Intrusive  American  unilateralism,  with  a 
quasi-imperlalism.  Those  of  us  who  are  ac- 
cused of  "neo-isolationism"  are,  I  believe,  the 
opposite:  Internationalists  in  the  classic 
sense  of  that  term — in  the  sense  in  which  it 
was  brought  Into  American  usage  by  Wood- 
row  Wilson  and  Franklin  Roosevelt.  We  be- 
lieve in  international  cooperation  through 
International  institutions.  We  would  like  to 
try  to  keep  the  peace  through  the  United 
Nations,  and  we  would  like  to  try  to  assist 
the  poor  countries  through  Institutions  like 
the  World  Bank.  We  do  not  think  the  United 
Nations  Is  a  failure;  we  think  it  has  never 
been  tried. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Vietnam,  It  Is  Amer- 
ica's optlon^ — not  Its  "destiny,"  because  there 
Is  no  such  thing — to  return  to  the  practical 
idealism  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  It  Is, 
I  believe,  consistent  with  our  national  tradi- 
tion and  congenial  to  our  national  character, 
and  Is  therefore  the  most  natural  course  for 
us  to  follow.  It  Is  also  the  most  logical.  In 
terms  of  our  Interests  and  the  Interests  of  all 
other  nations  living  in  a  diverse  and  crowded 
but  Interdependent  world  In  the  age  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

The  essence  of  any  community — local,  na- 
tional, or  International — is  some  degree  of 
acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the  good 
of  the  whole  must  take  precedence  over  the 
good  of  the  parts.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
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United  States  (or  any  of  the  other  big  coiin- 
trles)  has  ever  accepted  that  principle  with 
respect  to  the  United  Nations.  Like  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  great  powers,  we  have 
treated  the  United  Nations  as  an  Instrument 
of  our  policy,  to  be  used  when  It  Is  helpful 
but  otherwise  Ignored.  Orphaned  at  birth  by 
the  passing  from  the  political  scene  of  those 
who  understood  Its  potential  real  usefulness, 
the  United  Nations  has  never  been  treated  as 
a  potential  world-security  community — as  an 
Institution  to  be  developed  and  strengthened 
for  the  long-term  purpose  of  protecting  hu- 
manity from  the  destructiveness  of  unre- 
strained nationalism.  The  immediate,  short- 
term  advantage  of  the  leading  members  has 
Invariably  been  given  precedence  over  the 
needs  of  the  collectivity.  That  Is  why  the 
United  Nations  has  not  worked.  There  Is  no 
mystery  about  It.  no  fatal  shortcoming  In  the 
Charter.  Our  own  federal  government  would 
soon  collapse  If  the  states  and  the  people  had 
no  loyalty  to  It.  The  reason  that  the  United 
Nations  has  not  functioned  as  a  peace-keep- 
ing organization  Is  that  Its  members,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  have  not  wished  It  to; 
If  they  had  wanted  It  to  work.  It  could  have — 
and  It  still  can.  Acheson  and  his  colleagues 
were  wholly  Justified  In  their  expectation  of 
the  United  Nations'  failure;  their  own  cyni- 
cism, along  with  Stalin's  cynicism,  assured 
that  failure. 

Our  shortsighted,  self -serving,  and  sancti- 
monious view  of  the  United  Nations  was  put 
on  vivid  display  In  the  reaction  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  vote  to  take  in  mainland 
China  and  expel  Nationalist  China.  Mr. 
Nixon  expressed  unctuous  Indignation,  not 
at  the  loss  of  the  vote  but  at  the  "shocking 
demonstration"  of  "undisguised  glee"  shown 
by  the  winners,  especially  those  among  the 
winners  to  whom  the  United  States  had 
been  "quite  generous" — as  the  President's 
press  secretary  was  at  pains  to  add.  Mr. 
Agnew  at  least  spared  us  the  pomposities, 
denouncing  the  United  Nations  as  a  "paper 
tiger"  and  a  "sounding  board  for  the  left." 
whose  only  value  for  the  United  States  was 
that  "It's  good  to  be  In  the  other  guy's 
huddle."  The  Senate  Minority  Leader  was 
equally  candid:  "I  think  we  are  going  to 
wipe  off  some  of  the  smiles  from  the  faces 
we  saw  on  television  during  the  United  Na- 
tions voting."  The  revelations  are  striking. 
Having  controlled  the  United  Nations  for 
many  years  as  tightly  and  as  easily  as  a  blg- 
clty  boss  controls  his  party  machine,  we  had 
got  used  to  the  Idea  that  the  United  Nations 
was  a  place  where  we  could  work  our  will; 
Communists  could  delay  and  disrupt  the 
proceedings  and  could  exercise  the  Soviet 
veto  In  the  Security  Council,  but  they  cer- 
tainly were  not  supposed  to  be  able  to  win 
votes.  When  they  did,  we  were  naturally 
shocked — all  the  more  because,  as  one  Euro- 
pean diplomat  commented,  our  unrestrained 
arm-twisting  had  turned  the  Issue  Into  a 
"worldwide  plebiscite  for  or  against  the 
United  States,"  and  had  thereby  made  It 
dIfiBcult  for  many  nations  to  Judge  the  ques- 
tion of  Chinese  representation  on  Its  merits. 
When  the  vote  went  against  us  nonetheless, 
the  right-wingers  among  us  saw  that  as  proof 
of  what  they  had  always  contended — that 
the  United  Nations  was  a  nest  of  Red  vipers. 
The  test  of  devotion  to  the  law  is  not  how 
people  behave  when  It  goes  their  way  but 
how  they  behave  when  It  goes  against  them. 
During  these  years  of  Internal  dissension 
over  the  war  In  Vietnam,  our  leaders  have 
pointed  out  frequently — and  correctly — that 
citizens,  however  little  they  may  like  it,  have 
a  duty  to  obey  the  law.  The  same  principle 
applies  on  the  international  level.  "Pacta 
sunt  servanda."  the  Internal  lawyers  say: 
"The  law  must  be  obeyed."  The  China  vote 
In  the  General  Assembly  may  well  have  been 
unwise,  and  It  may  have  shown  a  certain 
vlndlctlveness  toward  the  United  States,  but 
it  was  a  legal  vote,  wholly  consistent  with 
the  procedures  spelled  out  In  the  Charter. 


The  old  balance-of -power  system  Is  a  dis- 
credited failure,  having  broken  down  In  two 
world  wars  In  the  twentieth  century.  The 
human  race  managed  to  survive  those  con- 
flicts; It  Is  by  no  means  certain  that  It  would 
survive  another.  This  being  the  case.  It  Is 
myopic  to  dismiss  the  Idea  of  an  effective 
world  peace-keeping  organization  as  a  vision- 
ary Ideal — or  as  anything,  indeed,  but  an 
Immediate,  practical  necessity. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  major 
powers — and  there  is  no  reason  In  terms  of 
their  own  national  Interests  for  them  not  to 
cooperate — the  conflict  In  the  Middle  East 
could  be  resolved  on  the  basis  of  the  Security 
Council  resolution  of  1967,  to  which  all  the 
principal  parties  have  agreed,  calling  for  a 
settlement  based  upon,  among  other  things, 
the  principle  of  "the  Inadmissibility  of  the 
acquisition  of  territory  by  war."  Similarly, 
I  believe  that  the  Security  Council  should 
have  Interceded  to  prevent  war  between  India 
and  Pakistan.  This  proved  Impossible  largely 
beca\ise  of  the  self-seeking  of  the  great 
powers,  each  of  which  perceived  and  acted 
upon  the  situation  not  on  Its  merits,  and 
certainly  not  In  terms  of  human  cost,  but 
In  terms  of  Its  own  shortsighted  geopolitical 
Interests.  Moreover,  the  Security  CouncU 
waited  until  war  had  actually  broken  out 
and  an  Indian  victory  seemed  certain  before 
attempting  to  Intervene.  The  time  for  the 
United  Nations  to  act  on  the  crisis  In  East 
Pakistan  was  many  months  earlier,  when  the 
Bengalis  were  being  brutally  suppressed  by 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Pakistani  govern- 
ment. The  United  Nations,  It  is  true,  Is  pro- 
scribed by  Article  2  of  the  Charter  from  Inter- 
vention In  "matters  which  are  essentially 
within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  any 
state,"  but  Article  2  also  states  that  "the 
principle  shall  not  prejudice  the  application 
of  enforcement  measures"  under  the  peace- 
enforcement  provisions  of  the  Charter.  By 
any  reasonable  standard  of  Judgment,  the 
mass  kUling  of  East  Bengalis  and  the  flight 
of  ten  million  refugees  across  the  Indian 
border  constituted  a  "threat  to  the  peace"  as 
that  term  Is  used  In  the  Charter,  warranting 
United  Nations  Intervention.  I  do  not  think 
it  likely  under  present  circumstances  that 
the  United  Nations  could  play  a  mediating 
role  In  the  war  In  Indo-Chlna.  the  disabling 
circumstance  being  that  the  belligerents. 
Including  the  United  States,  almost  certainly 
would  not  permit  it.  But.  looking  ahead  to 
the  time  when  the  Vietnam  war  is  finally 
ended.  I  think  it  wovUd  be  feasible  for  the 
United  Nations  to  oversee  and  police  a  gen- 
eral peace  settlement,  through  a  revived 
International  Control  Commission,  and  per- 
haps through  the  assignment  of  peace- 
keeping forces. 

When  a  conflict  presents  what  Article  39 
of  the^Charter  calls  a  "threat  to  the  peace, 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression,"  it 
makes  no  sense  to  leave  the  Issue  to  the 
caprices  of  the  belligerents.  I  have  never 
understood  why  it  Is  so  widely  regarded  as 
outrageous  or  Immoral  for  external  parties 
to  impose  a  solution  to  a  dangerous  conflict. 
Under  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  Secu- 
rity Council  has  fuQl  authority — possibly 
even  an  obligation — to  Impose  a  settlement 
upon  warring  parties  that  Tall  to  make  peace 
on  their  own.  The  very  premise  of  the  Char- 
ter Is  that  warring  nations  can  no  longer  be 
permitted  Immunity  from  a  world  police 
power.  As  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, it  Is  worth  recalling  that  the  United 
Nations  Charter  is  a  valid  and  binding  obli- 
gation upon  us,  ratified  as  a  treaty  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  And  as  far 
as  the  parties  to  various  conflicts  are  con- 
cerned—Arabs and  Israelis,  Indians  and  Paki- 
stanis— It  needs  to  be  recognized  that  they, 
too.  are  signatories  to  the  Charter  and  are 
therefore  obligated,  under  Article  25.  "to  ac- 
cept and  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  In  accordance  with  the  present 
Charter." 


In  this  century  of  conflict,  the  United 
States  led  In  the  conception  and  formulation 
of  plans  for  an  International  peace-keeping 
organization.  We  did  not  Invent  the  Idea,  nor 
have  we  been  Its  only  proponents,  but  with- 
out our  leadership  the  ideal  embodied  In  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
United  Nations  Charter  would  not  have  at- 
tained even  the  meager  degree  of  realization 
It  has  attained.  It  Is  this  Idea  of  world  or- 
ganization— rather  than  our  democratic 
Ideology,  or  our  capitalist  economy,  or  our 
power  and  the  responsibilities  It  Is  supposed 
to  have  thrust  upon  us — that  entitles  the 
United  States  to  claim  to  have  made  a  valu- 
able and  unique  contribution  to  the  progress 
of  International  relations.  Coming  as  we  did 
on  the  International  scene  as  a  new  and  In- 
experienced participant,  with  a  special  his- 
torical experience  that  had  sheltered  us  from 
the  normal  pressures  of  world  politics,  we 
Americans  pursued  our  conception  of  a  ra- 
tional world  order  with  uncritical  optimism 
and  excessive  fervor.  As  a  consequence,  the 
first  encounter  with  disappointment.  In  the 
form  of  Stalin  and  his  ambitions  In  Eastern 
Europe,  sent  us  reeling  back  from  Wilsonlan 
Idealism.  And  from  the  vfScUcal  Idealism  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  wfe  reverted  to 
the  unrealistic  "reallsnV"  of  the  Truman 
Doctrine  In  Its  unlversalteed  application.  We 
made  the  conversion  fromXWllson  to  Machla- 
v<»lll  with  zeal. 

\t  no  point,  of  course,  did  the  leading 
architects  of  Vietnam  or  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
or  the  participants  in  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  conceive  of  themselves  as  power  brokers 
pure  and  simple.  Having  themselves  been 
reared  In  the  tenets  of  Wilson-Roosevelt  in- 
ternationalism, and  having  lived  through  the 
disaster  of  appeasement  In  the  Inter-war 
years,  they  came  to  regard  themselves  as 
"tough-minded  Idealists,"  as  "realists  with 
vision,"  and,  above  all,  as  practitioners  of 
collective  secvu-lty  against  aggression.  What 
the  United  Nations  could  not  do  the  United 
States  could  and  would  do,  with  allies  If 
possible,  alone  If  necessary.  We,  after  all, 
were  the  ones  who  bore  the  burden  of  the 
"responsibilities  of  power."  It  was  up  to  us. 
If  all  else  failed,  to  curb  aggression  at  Its 
outset,  to  accept  whatever  sacrifices  had  to 
be  made  in  order  to  defend  the  "free  world" 
against  the  new  Communist  predator.  We,  In 
effect,  were  the  successors  to  an  enfeebled 
United  Nations,  and  were  forced  by  fate  and 
clrcui^tance  to  endure  the  glory  and  agony 
of  power. 

In  this  heady  frame  of  reference,  Vietnam 
and  Its  consequences  might  be  conceived  as 
the  ripe  harvest  of  the  American  era  of  ro- 
mantic "realism."  Primarily,  no  doubt,  be- 
cause of  Its  military  failures,  the  war  In 
Vietnam  has  brought  many  Americans  to 
an  awareness  of  the  sham  Idealism  of  the 
"responsibilities  of  power,"  and  of  the  In- 
adequacies of  the  new  "realism"  once  It  Is 
stripped  of  its  romantic  facade.  Many  young 
Americans,  and  some  older  ones,  are  appalled 
not  only  by  the  horrors  of  the  Vietnam  war 
but  by  the  deterministic  philosophy, 
espoused  by  Intellectuals  who  came  Into  gov- 
ernment In  the  sixties,  of  a  permanent,  pur- 
poseless struggle  for  power  and  advantage. 
We  seem  to  be  discovering  once  again  that 
without  a  moral  purpose  and  frame  of  refer- 
ence there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  "ad- 
vantage." 

America  may  be  coming  near  to  the  clos- 
ing of  a  circle.  Having  begun  the  postwar 
period  with  the  Idealism  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  we  retreated  In  disillusion  to 
the  "realism"  of  the  Cold  War,  to  the  Tru- 
man Doctrine  and  Its  constmunatlon  In  Viet- 
nam, easing  the  transition  by  telling  our- 
selves that  we  were  not  really  abandoning 
the  old  values  at  all  but  simply  applying 
them  In  more  practical  ways.  Now,  having 
failed  most  dismally  and  shockingly,  we  are 
beginning  to  cast  about  for  a  new  set  of 
values.  The  American  people.  If  not  their 
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leaders,  have  come  near  to  recognizing  the 
failure  of  romantic,  aggressive  "realism,"  al- 
though a  new  Idealism  has  yet  to  take  Its 
place.  Perhaps  we  will  settle  for  an  old 
Idealism — the  one  we  conceived  and  com- 
mended to  the  world  but  have  never  tried. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  ANNOUNCES 
INTENTION  TO  IMPROVE  PEND- 
ING BLACK  LUNG  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  after 
holding  intensive  field  hearings  on  the 
need  to  improve  the  black  lung  benefits 
title  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act,  I  have  concluded  that 
further  improvements  must  be  made  to 
insure  a  better  life  for  miners,  widows, 
and  children. 

My  biU,  S.  2675,  is  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Byrd  of  West  Virginia;  by  Senator 
Williams,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  under 
whose  aegis  the  black  lung  hearings 
have  been  held;  by  Senator  Hartke.  au- 
thor of  another  pending  black  lung  bill. 
S.  2289;  and  by  Senator  Schweiker,  who 
so  ably  assisted  me  In  conducting  the 
field  hearings. 

To  date,  4  days  of  hearings  have  been 
held  on  this  vital  subject  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  including  two  very  well 
attended  field  hearings  in  Beckley,  W. 
Va.,  and  Scranton.  Pa. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  ac- 
cumulated a  wealth  of  additional  knowl- 
edge during  these  hearings,  and  al- 
though 2  final  days  of  hearings  have 
been  scheduled,  during  which  the  com- 
mittee will  hear  the  views  of  the  De- 
partments of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Labor,  among  others.  I 
believe  certain  preliminary  judgments 
can  be  made  with  respect  to  deficiencies 
in  the  existing  law,  and  inadequacies  in 
pending  legislation. 

Widows,  who  know  best  what  their 
husbands'  breathing  difficulties  were, 
cannot  prove  their  eligibility  for  bene- 
fits because  they  lack  medical  evidence. 

Miners,  whose  breathing  is  so  severely 
restricted  that  they  can  no  longer  walk 
the  one  flight  of  stairs  to  their  bedrooms, 
cannot  prove  that  their  health  disability 
is  caused  by  their  employment  In  the 
mines. 

Miners,  whose  health  has  been  wrecked 
by  their  30  and  40  years  of  service  to 
the  national  need  for  energy,  cannot  find 
the  necessary  medical  services  because 
of  the  severe  unavailability  of  clinics 
and  other  medical  facilities. 

The  legislation  passed  late  last  year 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  H.R. 
9212,  is  a  good  bill.  It  would  in  several 
ways  improve  the  incomplete  benefits 
now  available  to  miners,  their  widows, 
and  their  children. 

S.  2675  would  be  a  further  improve- 
ment, because  of  its  occupational  defini- 
tion of  total  disability,  and  because  it 
would  extend  benefits  to  miners  with 
respiratory  and  pulmonary  impairments 
other  than  black  lung.  But  in  my  esti- 
mation, even  the  provisions  of  S.  2675 
can  be  improved  to  better  meet  the  legit- 
imate needs  and  rightful  expectations 
of  disabled  miners  and  their  families. 

Therefore,  I  will  introduce  amend- 
ments to  S.  2675  which  will: 


First,  relax  evidence  requirements  for 
widows  claiming  benefits; 

Second,  add  surface  miners  to  those 
eligible  for  black  lung  benefits; 

Third,  authorize  additional  specialized 
medical  services  in  mining  areas; 

Fourth,  authorize  research  to  devise 
simple,  yet  efifective,  tests  to  detect  pul- 
monary and  respiratory  Impairments; 

Fifth,  allow  the  transfer  of  benefits 
to  dependents  where  desirable; 

Sixth,  authorize  free  disability  tests 
for  those  unable  to  pay  for  them; 

Seventh,  establish  a  presumption  that 
a  miner's  disability  arose  from  employ- 
ment in  the  mines;  and 

Eighth,  assure  that  all  benefits  in  title 
rv  are  available  retroactive  to  Decem- 
ber 30,  1969. 

Each  of  these  proposed  amendments 
offers  a  tangible  improvement  in  the 
black  lung  benefit  program,  and  in  a  very 
real  sense,  ■will  offer  life,  breath,  and  hope 
for  many  to  whom  despair  is  now  their 
daily  expectation.  It  is  my  hope  that  all 
these  proposals  will  be  accepted  in  the 
final  legislation.  Other  recommendations 
may  be  expected  to  unfold  as  the  commit- 
tee further  explores  ways  to  perfect  the 
program.  I  pledge  my  cooperation  to  this 
end. 


THE  CENTER  FOR  EARLY  DEVELOP- 
MENT,  LITTLE   ROCK,   ARK. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Pa- 
rade magazine  for  January  9  contains 
an  article  about  the  Center  for  Early  De- 
velopment, a  pioneering  day-care  pro- 
gram in  Little  Rock. 

According  to  the  article  in  Parade, 
educational  authorities  regard  the  Little 
Rock  experiment  so  important  that  the 
Office  of  Child  Development  is  investing 
$2  million  in  it,  and  the  participants  in- 
clude the  State  of  Arkansas  Department 
of  Education,  the  Little  Rock  school  sys- 
tem, and  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

The  center  is  directed  by  Dr.  Bettye 
Caldwell,  who  initiated  the  program  2 
years  ago.  The  Parade  article  describes 
the  center  in  this  way: 

Unlike  many  other  day-care  centers,  which 
are  merely  places  where  working  mothers 
park  their  toddlers  all  day  and  pick  them 
up  at  night.  Little  Rock's  Kramer  School,  a 
renovated  structure  In  a  mixed  black-and- 
white  neighborhood.  Is  a  hive  of  purposeful 
activity  where  three-year-olds  learn  ntmibers 
and  four-year-olda  explore  basic  math  con- 
cepts. And  all  the  while  the  building  also 
functions  as  a  regular  elementary  school 
through  the  sixth  grade. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
A     Pioneering     Day-Care     Program — How 

Much  Can  a  6-Month  Infant  Learn  in 

School? 

(By  Ted  Irwin) 
Little  Rock,  Abk. — A  day-care  center  in 
Little  Rock  has  come  up  with  the  revolution- 
ary idea  of  vising  the  time  that  smaU  cbU- 
dren  are  left  In  Its  custody  to  educate  them, 
rather  than  wasting  It  In  aimless  activities. 

This  concept  of  early,  continuous,  away- 
from-home  education  for  youngsters  starting 
almost  In  Infancy  Is  attracting  deep  Interest 


elsewhere  and.  If  it  spreads,  could  change  the 
face  of  American  education. 

Unlike  many  other  day-care  centers,  which 
are  merely  places  where  working  mothers 
I>ark  their  toddlers  all  day  and  pick  them  up 
at  night.  Little  Rock's  Kramer  School,  a  ren- 
ovated structure  In  a  mixed  black-and-white 
neighborhood.  Is  a  hive  of  purposeful  activity 
where  three-year-olds  learn  numbers  ant' 
four-year-olds  explore  basic  math  concepts. 
And  all  the  while  the  building  also  functions 
as  a  regular  elementary  school  through  the 
sixth  grade. 

first  years  critical 

"Our  Is  a  new  kind  of  educational  delivery 
system,"  rays  Dr.  Bettye  Caldwell,  the  petite 
redhead  educator  In  charge  of  the  Center  for 
Early  Development,  which  runs  the  Innova- 
tive Kramer  project.  "The  first  few  years  of 
life  are  critical  for  normal  development  as  a 
human  being.  In  this  process,  day  care  should 
not  be  separated  from  education.  We"re  striv- 
ing for  a  setup  which  can  be  adopted  or 
adapted  In  other  communities  through  the 
nation." 

So  Important  do  educational  authorities 
regard  the  Little  Rock  experiment  that  the 
Office  of  Child  Development  is  Investing  $2 
million  m  It.  and  the  participants  Include 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  Little 
Rock  school  system,  and  the  University  of 
Arkansas. 

Central  to  the  project.  Initiated  by  Bettye 
Caldwell  two  years  ago.  Is  the  conviction  that 
It  Is  not  only  possible  but  essential  to  give 
formal  education  to  very  young  children 
whose  mothers  are  separated  from  them  all 
day.  By  providing  instruction  in  the  same 
building  where  they'll  later  be  enrolled  as 
elementary  school  pupils,  the  program  gives 
them  a  running  start  on  their  formal 
education. 

"An  early  enrichment  program  can't  touch 
the  lives  of  children  in  a  significant  way 
unless  It's  linked  to  public  education.'"  says 
Bettye,  who  Is  the  wife  of  a  surgeon.  "Only 
In  the  public  schools  can  you  reach  a  large 
number  of  day-care  children,  and  give  them 
educational  continuity,  starting  with  In- 
fancy. Like  this,  there  is  no  danger  of  a  child 
losing  out  later,  as  some  children  in  other 
programs  have  lost  their  early  gains." 

For  the  day-care  children,  school  starts 
early  at  the  center — at  7  a.m..  two  hours  be- 
fore the  regular  elementary  grade  children 
arrive.  Their  parents  drop  them  off  on  the 
way  to  their  Jobs.  Care  starts  at  the  age  of 
six  months,  with  very  small  children  spend- 
ing their  day  in  the  "Baby  House,"  a  maple- 
paneled  structure  with  playpens,  cribs,  a 
feeding  table,  playground  equipment,  and 
even  a  diaper-changing  room.  Teachers  and 
aides  are  on  hand  to  blow  bubbles  and  play 
games. 

reward  system 

Special  rooms  are  reserved  for  three-,  four-, 
and  five-year-olds,  where  learning  begins  in 
earnest.  Teaching  techniques  are  adapted  to 
age  groups.  Three-year-olds,  for  Instance, 
learn  numbers  by  being  handed  small  dolls 
and  taught  to  give  back  one.  two,  and  three 
at  a  time.  A  successful  performance  brings 
a  feeling  of  pride  and  a  special  snack  for 
reward.  Children  six  and  over  go  to  the 
school's  regular  classes,  their  day-care  blend- 
ed in  imperceptibly  with  education. 

One  of  the  center's  most  intriguing  rooms 
Is  the  "Learning  Library,"  where  special 
equipment  h£is  been  installed  to  help  slow 
learning.  A  projector  fiashes  letters,  numbers 
and  geometric  patterns  for  the  child  to  iden- 
tify or  copy.  The  latest  in  audiovisual  ap- 
paratus helps  speed  up  language  proficiency 
and  development.  Activities  go  right  on  for 
these  youngsters  after  the  regular  school 
pupils  leave  at  3:15.  with  the  children  re- 
maining until  their  parents  pick  them  up  at 
5  p.m. 

"Most  day-care  centers,"  says  Bettye  Cald- 
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well,  "look  at  their  function  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  mother's  benefit— relieving  them 
from  custodial  care  of  their  children  during 
working  hours.  We  look  at  It  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  child's  enrichment.  Our  day 
care  actually  strengthens  the  bonds  between 
mothers  and  children.  In  many  cases,  we  take 
enough  of  a  load  off  a  mother  so  that  she 
can  b«  more  loving,  more  patient,  and  take 
more  time  to  play  with  the  child.  Separation 
during  the  day  can  heighten  the  enjoyment 
and  appreciation  of  each  other  when  they 
are  together.  The  quality  of  the  relationship 
is  Improved." 

Dr.  Caldwell,  herself  the  mother  of  13- 
year-old  twins  and  a  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas,  says  the  day-care  pro- 
gram emphasizes  emotional  stability,  mental 
health,  and  mutual  understanding,  as  well 
as  academic  subjects.  The  result  Is  Improved 
behavior  and  a  warm  attitude  toward  school. 
One  three-year-old  named  Billy,  who  threw 
temper  tantrums  regularly  when  he  first 
came,  has  now  turned  Into  a  creative  and 
constructive  leader  of  other  small  fry  at  the 
Center.  Eighteen-month  Janice,  pale,  under- 
weight, and  unsmiling,  seemed  destined  to  be 
retarded,  like  her  older  brother.  At  the 
Center,  before  long  she  was  laughing,  verbal- 
izing, clapping  her  hands  to  music. 

It's  the  same  story  for  older  day-care  chil- 
dren who  attend  regular  classes  at  the 
Kramer  School.  Says  11 -year-old  Tommy,  the 
produce  of  a  broken  home:  "Every  one  treats 
me  like  an  animal  except  the  people  here  at 
school."  Says  nine-year-old  Martha:  "In  my 
old  school  you  couldn't  even  stand  up  with- 
out being  yelled  at." 

Parents  are  delighted  with  the  results  they 
have  observed  In  their  youngsters:  Says 
Pauline  Trotter:  "If  my  two-year-old 
daughter  Paula  were  left  with  a  baby-sitter, 
she'd  be  kept  In  front  of  the  TV  all  day, 
scared  to  move.  At  the  Center  she's  learning 
to  play  with  others."  Mrs.  Vivian  Runyon. 
mother  of  six.  is  so  happy  with  the  Center 
that  she's  returned  to  the  neighborhood  Just 
to  be  near  it.  after  moving  away  for  a  while. 

•'I  thought  no  one  could  take  care  of  my 
kids  like  I  could."  she  explains.  "But  I'm 
BHiazed  at  how  much  Rodney,  who's  only  two, 
was  able  to  learn  at  the  Center.  I'm  sure  that 
my  older  boys  would  be  better  students  today 
If  they  had  been  in  the  program  when  they 
were  very  young."  Adds  a  waitress  with  two 
youngsters  at  the  Center:  "My  kids  are  get- 
ting a  lot  better  start  in  life  than  I  or  my 
husband  ever  did." 

The  effect  on  the  children  also  Is  measur- 
aole  in  objective  tests.  After  one  year  at 
ihe  Center,  day-care  preschoolers  registered 
a  gain  of  12  I.Q.  points  as  compared  to  2 
points  for  a  control  group  on  the  outside.  On 
achievement  tests  Involving  language  and 
numbers  concepts.  Center  children  gained 
16  scaled  points  more  than  other  youngsters, 
m  a  test  that  involved  associating  spoken 
words  with  pictures,  day-care  four-year-olds 
oucscored  a  control  group  in  the  same  age 
rai.ge. 

With  results  like  these — and  with  an  esti- 
mated 6  million  pre-school  children  with 
working  mothers  in  the  U.S. — it's  no  wonder 
that  education  and  child  psychologists  from 
all  over  the  country,  and  some  from  coun- 
tries like  Brazil.  Israel.  Taiwan  and  Ghana, 
have  been  flocking  to  Little  Rock  to  see  the 
Center  for  Early  Development  in  action. 

ENTHUSIASTIC    RESPONSE 

One  of  these  visiting  experts.  Prof.  Joan 
Costello  of  Yale's  Child  Study  Center,  sums 
up  the  prevalent  feeling  this  way:  "This  is 
one  of  the  most  exciting  educational  demon- 
strations going  on  in  the  country  today.  In 
this  combination  of  day  care  and  school, 
elementary  grade  pupils  have  a  chance  to 
learn  about  little  children  and  parenthood. 
The  day-care  children  were  deeply  Interested 
In  what  they  were  doing  and  learning  a  lot. 


What  impressed  me  is  that  it  is  a  happy 
place.  I  see  the  Kramer  program  as  poten- 
tially a  model  for  the  schools  of  the  future." 
To  Bettye  Caldwell,  the  promise  of  her  day- 
care venture  extends  far  beyond  proficiency 
in  schoolwork. 

SOCIAL    AWARENESS    STRESSED 

"Before  a  child  leaves  us  we  hope  he  wUl 
have  acquired  a  love  of  learning  and  be  able 
to  meet  all  later  school  experiences,"  she  says. 
"But  we  want  him  also  to  have  made  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  becoming  a  respon- 
sible citizen.  We  must  think  big  about  what 
kind  of  children  we  want  to  have  In  the  next 
generation,  about  which  kind  of  human  char- 
acteristics will  stand  them  in  good  stead  In 
this  rapidly  changing  world.  Early  child  care, 
such  as  is  being  practiced  at  this  Center,  can 
be  a  powerful  instrument  for  infiuenclng  the 
quality  of  life." 


A  WISH  FOR  1972 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  wish  for 
1972  by  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr., 
presents  some  interesting  reading.  He 
examines  four  points  related  to  the  re- 
cent India-Pakistan  outbreak. 

Mr.  President,  his  points  of  view  are 
most  interesting  and  present  some  inter- 
esting areas  for  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Wish  for  1972 

(B\    Viiiiam  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 

New  York. — The  day  after  Christmas  is 
hardly  the  ideal  time  to  read  about  a  serious 
matter  which  has  been  bugging  me  for  sev- 
eral w^eeks — but  it  should  be  done  while 
the  news  is  still  fresh. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  will  try  to  be  as 
brief  and  uncomplicated  as  possible.  If  you 
are  disinclined  to  follow  me  right  now,  why 
not  clip  this  .short  column  and  read  it  later? 
I  honestly  believe  Its  points  are  well  worth 
considering. 

What  I  want  to  get  off  my  chest  is  my 
irritation  with  the  tidal  flood  of  criticism 
which  hit  the  Nixon  administration  for  its 
role  In  the  India-Pakistan  war.  Seldom  has 
there  been  an  outpouring  so  unjust  and  mis- 
leading. 

Before  starting.  I'd  like  to  make  clear 
that  I  am  no  blatant  apologist  for  the  ad- 
mlnlBtration  In  this.  Many  Americans  think 
we  had  no  business  being  involved  in  the 
mess.  I  certainly  agree  there  are  some 
squabbles  we  should  stay  away  from  and 
really  valid  criticism  could  be  directed  at 
the  Nixonites  for  messing  around  In  this 
one. 

Having  gotten  involved  however — if  you 
believe  the  critics,  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign— the  White  House  and  its  advisers  acted 
like  a  bimch  of  blundering  idiots  both  be- 
fore and  during  the  South  Asia  conflict. 

According  to  them  the  United  States  was 
somehow  responsible  for  the  war  because 
for  years  it  had  been  giving  aid  to  the  mili- 
tary government  of  Pakistan. 

When  war  broke  out,  as  the  pundits  see 
It.  the  U.S.  made  a  series  of  major  foreign 
policy  blunders  by  blaming  India  and  then 
further  Infuriating  its  leaders  by  sending  a 
naval  task  force  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  result  of  our  picking  the  wrong  side.  It 
is  contended,  is  that  American  prestige  In 
the  subcontinent  has  been  damaged  beyond 
repair  while  that  of  Russia — which  supported 
India — has  been  greatly  strengthened  In  the 
area. 

Almost  all  of  this  is  either  balderdash, 
wishful  thinking  or  confusion  on  the  part 
of  the  critics,  whose  identity  goes  a  long  way 


toward  understanding   why  they  say   what 
they  have  been  saying. 

They  are:  (a)  our  powerful  liberal  press 
and  broadcast  Industry;  (b)  the  cabal  of 
Democratic  presidential  hopefuls  and  doves 
in  Congress;  (c)  the  left-wing  press  of  west- 
ern Europe;  and,  (d)  some  well  Intentioned 
but  poorly  Informed  people  who  apparently 
have  been  Influenced  or  misled  by  the  others. 

What  the  first  three  categories  have  in 
common  is  their  automatic,  built-in  ten- 
dency to  take  a  dim  view  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration and  to  knock  It  In  every  possible 
way. 

You  can  see  this  clearly  If  you  take  the 
major  criticisms  cited  earlier  and  examine 
them  one  by  one — so  let's  do  Just  that. 

Point  one — rather  than  abetting  the  war. 
the  U.S.  for  years  tried  to  maintain  peace 
by  working  with  the  now  defunct  SEATO 
(Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization). 

As  a  matter  of  fact  in  1962  President.  Jack 
Kennedy  approved  a  secret  agreement  with 
the  then  President  Ayub  Khan  to  defend 
Pakistan  specifically  against  Indian  aggres- 
sion. 

But  we  also  helped  far  from  perfect  In- 
dia— to  the  tune  of  10  billion  In  aid  since 
1947.  700  million  last  year.  And  that  hardly 
makes  the  U.S.  appear  antl-Indla. 

Point  two — If  blaming  India  for  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  was  a  blunder,  then  all 
the  countries  of  the  world — outside  of  Rus- 
sia, Cuba  and  eight  other  Red  satellites — 
were  equally  wrong.  In  voting  at  the  United 
Nations,  only  Russia  and  her  nine  stooges 
failed  to  agree  that  India's  armed  Invasion  of 
East  Pakistan  was  a  flagrant  breach  of  the 
peace  and  Inexcusable  direct  Interference 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  a  neighbor. 

Point  Three — The  U.S.  was  accused  of 
"gunboat  diplomacy"  In  sending  the  nu- 
clear-powered aircraft  carrier  Enterprise  and 
sister  vessels  to  the  general  war  zone.  But 
suppose  British  planes  had  been  unable  to 
evacuate  our  nationals  stranded  in  Dacca? 
And  how  come  nobody  howled  at  the  Rus- 
sian flotilla  prowling  the  same  waters? 

Point  Four — It  is  true  that  U.S. -Indian 
relations  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  war 
while  Russia  has  benefited — but  hardly  to 
the  extent  suggested  by  the  critics'  crocodile 
tears.  Russia  no  more  won  the  war  for  India 
than  we  lost  It  for  Pakistan.  India  has 
emerged  as  a  strong  power  In  Its  own  right, 
beholden  to  nobody  yet  anxious  to  pursue 
the  most  neutral  course  possible. 

Fences  can  and  will  be  mended,  an  aim  al- 
ready expressed  by  Indian  Prime  Minister 
Indira  Gandhi.  Meanwhile,  Just  why  was  it 
stupid  for  our  leaders  to  have  tried  to  pre- 
vent the  war?  Or  protect  our  nationals?  Or 
vote  in  the  UN  in  support  of  a  fundamental 
principle  of  peace  which  every  other  member 
nation  outside  the  world  of  Red  Russia  like- 
wise supported? 

Think  it  over — and  I  suspect  you  will  wind 
vip  agreeing  with  me  that  the  Nixon  critics 
have  indeed  been  outrageously  unjust  and 
most  of  them  deliberately  misleading. 

As  usual. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  make  a  wish  that  In 
the  coming  year  these  critics  might  become 
generous,  or  constructive,  because  they  never 
will. 

Maybe,  however,  It  Is  Just  barely  possible 
that  1972  might  see  them  becoming  a  little 
more  fair  In  their  pronouncements.  Even  a 
tiny  little  bit. 

That  Is  my  sincere  wish  and  hope — Just  as 
It  Is  my  sincere  wish  and  hope  that  the  com- 
ing year  will  bring  health,  contentment  and 
prosperity  to  you  and  to  all  your  loved  ones. 

A  Happy  New  Year! 


January  19,  1972 
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distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Jordan),  paying  tribute  to  the 
Jaycees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Everett  Jordan  Pays  Tribute  to 
Jaycees 

Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. January  16-22  is  being  observed  as  Jay- 
cee  Week  in  my  State  of  North  Carolina  and 
across  the  Nation. 

The  10.000  young  men  who  are  members  of 
229  Jaycee  community  chapters  throughout 
my  state  have  established  a  fine  record  of 
meaningful  public  service  which  I  heartily 
commend. 

Their  vigor,  enthusiasm  and  dedication 
have  been  brought  to  bear  on  environmental 
problems.  In  promoting  organized  youth  ac- 
tivities and  in  working  for  better  health  pro- 
grams, to  name  but  a  few  of  their  contribu- 
tions. Particularly  noteworthy  are  their  efforts 
in  the  battle  against  cystic  fibrosis. 

Mr.  T.  Avery  Nye,  Jr.  of  Fairmont,  North 
Carolina,  is  the  current  and  35th  president 
of  the  North  Carolina  Jaycees.  Before  attain- 
ing this  post,  he  served  in  a  variety  of  re- 
sponsible positions  and  established  himself 
as  a  distinguished  North  Carolinian  and  a 
hard-working  business  and  community 
leader. 

I  extend  my  sincere  and  enthusiastic  con- 
gratulations to  him  and  to  all  North  Caro- 
lina Jaycees  for  a  memorable  week  which 
will  herald  many  years  of  continued  and 
dedicated  public  service  and  community 
leadership. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAYCEES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER  SUP- 
PORTS BAN  ON  DES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  8,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
ban  the  use  of  a  cancer-causing  artificial 
hormone,  diethylstilbestrol.  In  the  raising 
of  livestock.  This  growth  promoter  con- 
tinues to  be  used  despite  the  fact  that 
residues  are  foimd  In  about  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  slaughtered  carcasses  in 
violation  of  the  law. 

Since  I  Introduced  the  bill  I  have  re- 
ceived literally  hundreds  of  letters  and 
telegrams  of  support.  There  is  a  deep 
concern  in  this  country  over  the  use  of 
artificial  additives  in  our  food  supply — 
additives  that  are  added  for  economic, 
not  nutritional,  reasons. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  by  an  edito- 
rial published  in  one  of  the  Nation's  finest 
newspapers  and  Ohio's  largest,  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer,  endorsing  my  proposal. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  suc- 
cinct statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dec.  20, 
1971) 

Ban  Hormone  in  Ltvestock   Feed 

DiethylstUbestrol    (DES)     Is    an    artificial 

hormone  fed  to  cattle  and  sheep  to  make 

them  grow  faster. 
It  Is  known  to  cause  cancer  In  laboratory 

animals  and  may  possibly  cause  cancer  In 

humans. 

As  a  known  cancer-causing  agent.  It  should 
not  be  permitted  to  show  up  in  food;  yet 
traces  of  it  are  found  routinely  In  spot  checks 
of  beef  and  sheep  carcasses  (In  one  of  every 
200  animals  checked,  on  the  average). 

Because  of  Its  potential  health  hazard, 
DES  should  be  banned  as  an  anlmsJ  fat- 
tener.  It  is  banned  In  many  nations.  In- 
cluding Argentina,  Australia,  Israel  and  most 


of  Europe.  The  United  Nations  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  has  called  for  a 
worldwide  prohibition. 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre.  D-Wls..  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  In  the  Senate  that  would 
prohibit  use  of  DES  In  U.S.  agriculture.  We 
support  It. 

Federal  regulations  have  recently  been 
tightened  to  require  livestock  growers  to 
cease  feeding  the  hormone  to  their  animals 
seven  days  before  slaughter,  rather  than 
two  days  before,  the  previous  requirements. 

But  even  so,  there  is  no  assurance  that 
DES  residues  wUl  cease  showing  up  in  meat, 
for  there  is  no  way  for  federal  Inspectors  to 
enforce  compliance.  It's  all  voluntary,  and 
that's  not  good  enough. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
OMBUDSMAN 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
1,  of  last  year,  I  placed  in  the  Record 
the  announcement  by  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Maurice  H.  Stans  that  he  was  cre- 
ating in  his  Department  the  position  of 
ombudsman.  The  job  of  this  new  office, 
ably  filled  by  Thomas  E.  Drumm,  Jr., 
was  to  assist  businesses  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  their  dealings  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  At  that  time.  I  ex- 
pressed optimism,  that  this  program 
would  help  the  American  businessman  to 
more  successfully  communicate  with  his 
government.  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
this  optimism  has  been  justified  after 
only  half  a  year  of  operations  by  the 
ombudsman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  assessment  of  this  program  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Commerce  Department's  Ombudsman 
Operation  Termed  Successful 

Secretary  of  commerce  Maurice  H.  Stans 
today  termed  the  Department's  new  Ombuds- 
man for  Business  operation  a  success  and 
said  it  has  had  "a  special  impact"  on  govern- 
ment-business relations  In  Its  first  half-year 
of  existence. 

"The  success  of  this  pioneering  program 
demonstrates  that  it  is  filling  a  need  and  we 
are  gratified  that  so  many  businessmen  and 
others  are  making  use  of  the  service",  he  said. 

The  Secretary  established  the  office  In  the 
Commerce  Department  last  April  I.  to  give 
the  business  community  a  central  point 
within  the  Federal  establishment  where  It 
could  bring  its  questions,  requests  for  In- 
formation, and  Its  complaints  and  criticisms. 
He  appointed  Thomas  E.  Drumm,  Jr.,  a  vet- 
eran Commerce  Department  official,  as  Om- 
budsman. 

The  Ombudsman  has  already  handled 
more  than  1,600  Inquiries  from  businessmen 
and  others  In  49  states  and  16  foreign  coun- 
tries on  such  matters  as  government  procure- 
ment planning  and  practices,  contract 
awards,  how  to  sell  to  the  U.S.  Government, 
how  to  get  on  bidder's  lists.  Industrial  and 
economic  development,  government  loans, 
guarantees  and  grants.  Industrial  pollution 
abatement,  commodity  standards,  product 
standards,  metrication,  franchising,  patents 
and  marketing  and  distribution. 

Other  questions  put  to  the  Ombudsman 
have  dealt  with  economic  stabilization  meas- 
ures, surplus  property,  truth-ln-lendlng  and 
advertising,  foreign  trade,  non-tariff  barriers, 
foreign  market  data.  Joint  ventures  and  li- 
censing abroad,  import  impact,  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Bloc  and  with  Mainland  China. 

Users  of  the  service  have  included  individ- 
ual businessmen,  firms  of  all  sizes,  minority 
enterprises,  educational  Institutions,  trade 
associations,  professional  societies,  students, 


attorney,  accountants,  members  of  Congress, 
state  and  local  government  entities,  banks, 
and  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

Secretary  Stans  noted  that  the  activity  of 
the  Ombudsman  is  helping  to  improve  com- 
munication and  understanding  between  gov- 
ernment and  business  and  to  facilitate  and 
extend  the  furnishing  of  available  govern- 
ment services. 

"For  example,"  said  the  Secretary,  "the 
'good  offices'  approach  of  the  Ombudsman 
has  resulted  In  clarification  of  misunder- 
standings between  government  agencies  and 
the  business  public.  And,  practices  and  pro- 
cedures In  particular  situations  of  which 
business  has  complained  have  been  cor- 
rected or  explained." 

"Businessmen".  Drumann  stated,  "know 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  set  up 
many  programs  of  benefit  to  them. 

"However,  these  same  businessmen  often 
do  not  know  what  the  programs  are,  or 
where  to  go  to  find  out  Information  about 
them.  The  Ombudsmen  Office,  acting  as  a 
one-stop  service  for  them,  Is  helping  to  solve 
this  problem." 

Other  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
are  giving  Drumm  full  cooperation.  Fifteen 
have  established  liaison  relations  with  him 
through  nineteen  senior  officials  who  assist 
the  Ombudsman  on  all  matters  that  involve 
the  Jurisdiction  of  their  departments, 

Drumm  also  said  that  the  42  field  offices 
of  the  Commerce  Department,  located  stra- 
tegically throughout  the  country,  have  been 
Invaluable  in  giving  on-the-spot  service  in 
follow-up  and  consultations.  (Drumm  can 
be  contacted  at  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Washington,  D.C.,  20230.  telephone 
(202)   967-3176. 


THE  SPACE  SHUTTLE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  announced  its 
intention  to  proceed  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  space  shuttle  system,  at  a  cost 
of  $6.5  billion  or  more  over  a  6-year  pe- 
riod. According  to  news  stories,  estimated 
costs  of  designing  and  building  two  flight 
test  vehicles  would  be  $5.5  billion.  There 
would  also  be  an  additional  "contin- 
gency" fund  of  about  $1  billion. 

This  would  be  an  extremely  large  ex- 
penditure for  a  project  which  can  hardly 
be  considered  vital.  The  administration 
proposes  to  spend  this  money  at  a  time 
when  many  important  social  and  devel- 
opment programs  are  severely  limited  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  funds. 

I  hope  that  in  considering  appropria- 
tions for  the  space  shuttle  system  we  will 
weigh  the  value  and  importance  of  this 
progi-am  against  other  needs  in  our 
society. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Arkansas  Ga- 
zette questioned  the  wisdom  of  allocating 
such  a  large  amount  of  money  for  this 
project  at  this  time.  I  concur  witli  the 
Gazette : 

Even  if  the  proposition  can  be  accepted 
that  there  Is  In  truth  a  need  for  a  space  shut- 
tle transportation  system — a  proposition  that 
we  are  not  prepared  to  accept — there  is  lit- 
tle Justifiable  reason  for  imdertaking  the 
program  here  and  now  at  the  beginning  of 
1972. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Jan.  8.  1972 1 
"Saving"  Money   Wpth   the   Space   Shutti.e 

President  Nixon  has  gone  ahead  and  order- 
ed the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
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ministration  to  develop  a  space  ship  to 
shuttle  between  earth  and  orbiting  space 
vehicles,  and  now  the  country  has  sitting  In 
its  lap  a  minimum  bill  of  $5.5  bUUon.  It  Is 
not  a  very  pleasant  way  to  start  a  new  year, 
for  sure,  except  for  all  those  who  benefit  In 
the  aerospace  and  related  Industries. 

Even  If  the  proposition  can  be  accepted 
that  there  Is  in  truth  a  need  for  a  space 
shuttle  transportation  system — a  proposi- 
tion we  are  not  prepared  to  accept — there  is 
little  justiaable  reason  for  undertaking  the 
program  here  and  now  at  the  beginning  of 
1972.  Mr.  NUon  resorted  to  the  elaborate 
language  that  Is  becoming  one  of  his  trade- 
marks in  saying  the  system  would  "help 
transform  the  space  frontier  of  the  1970s  Into 
familiar  territory,  easUy  accessible  for  hviman 
endeavor  In  the  19806  and  '906." 

It  Is  a  familiar  piece  of  rationale  for  the 
whole  sweep  of  the  space  program  that  per- 
haps was  appropriate  a  decade  ago,  before 
the  United  States  became  bogged  down  In  an 
Asian  war  it  has  been  too  slow  to  quit,  or 
the  cities  erupted,  or  the  national  economy 
plunged  Into  deep  trouble  (to  mention  Just 
three  examples  In  modern-day  America) . 
With  the  burdens  facing  the  country  at  the 
start  of  1972,  a  new  program  In  space  to  cos.t 
a  minimum  of  $5.5  billion  Is  sheer  folly. 
There  Is  no  evident  reason  why  the  United 
States  must  right  now  undertake  a  shuttle 
program  to  serve  the  two  decades  Immedi- 
ately In  front  of  us.  What,  Indeed,  Is  the 
rush,  from  a  scientific  or  national  Interest 
standpoint? 

The  country  Is  going  to  save  money,  Mr. 
Nixon  contends,  by  building  reusable  space 
ships.  Instead  of  the  one-shot  rockets  the 
space  program  has  become  accustomed  to 
using.  Officials  with  the  president  at  his  an- 
nouncement ceremony  estimated  that  the 
shuttle  system  would  reduce  the  cost  of  put- 
ting a  pound  of  payload  Into  space  from 
between  $600  and  $700  to  about  $100.  Thus, 
the  country  Is  asked  to  accept  the  faulty  logic 
Inherent  In  the  Madison  Avenue  technique 
that  It  Is  "saving"  money  by  spending  money. 
Could  a  space  shuttle  progrram  be  started 
Just  as  well  In  1975  or  1985?  The  answer,  of 
course.  Is  yes,  but  that  does  not  take  Into 
account  the  purely  coincidental  circum- 
stance that  the  shuttle  announcement  took 
place  at  the  California  White  House,  Just  an 
easy  helicopter  hop  into  Los  Angeles,  where 
unemployment — especially  In  the  aerospace 
industry — has  been  running  even  higher 
than  the  national  unemployment  figures  that 
Richard  NUon  has  to  do  something  about  In 
Election  Year  '72.  It  was  left  to  NASA  Di- 
rector James  Fletcher  to  note  that  the  $5.5 
billion  shuttle  program  wotxld  create  50,000 
new  Jobs— atKJut  half  of  them  on  the  West 
Co«isc. 

Unemployment  Is  a  pesky  political  prob- 
lem for  Mr.  Nixon  all  right,  but  If  the  shuttle 
Is  In  fact  an  example  of  the  way  It's  going 
to  be  tackled  the  costs  are  going  to  be  terri- 
bly painful  to  bear. 


the  public.  Together  they  patrol  east  and 
northeast  Baltimore,  protecting  and 
serving  its  residents. 

These  officers  have  an  enviable  record, 
including  arrests  in  three  homicides,  two 
rapes,  40  robberies,  and  75  narcotics  vio- 
lations. But  it  is  significant  to  note  that 
their  most  fulfilling  act  came  not  as  a 
result  of  any  arrest,  but  from  saving  the 
life  of  a  4-year-old  boy.  Clearly,  Patrol- 
men Santivasci  and  Cohen  represent  a 
new  breed  of  policemen,  dedicated  not 
only  to  crime  detection  but  to  community 
involvement  as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record,  so  that 
Senators  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
read  of  these  fine  accomplishments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Policeman  of  the  Year  Award 
The  selection  of  the  Sunpapers  Policeman 
of  the  Year  Award  goes  to  two  winners  this 
year  and  reflects  the  highest  degree  of  pro- 
fessionalism. The  recipients.  Patrolmen  Leon- 
ard V.  Santivasci  and  Robert  E.  Cohen,  Joined 
the  city  force  In  the  late  1950's  and  have 
served  together  nearly  the  entire  time.  Their 
dedication  is  not  Just  to  routine  crime  de- 
tection, but  to  community  involvement  as 
well.  During  award  ceremonies  at  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  officers  noted  their 
most  f vaflUing  act  came  not  from  any  of  the 
countless  cases  they  worked  on  or  numerous 
arrests  they  made.  Rather  It  came  from  their 
role  in  saving  the  life  of  a  4-year-old  boy  who 
lay  apparently  dead  after  mistakenly  in- 
gesting a  dose  of  methadone. 

The  Eastern  police  district,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  city,  Is  a  sprawling  collection 
of  tenements,  low  and  middle-income  row 
houses,  heavy  Industries,  neighborhood  shop- 
ping centers,  gaudy  used  car  lots,  markets, 
retail  stores  and  discount  centers.  Crime  Is  Its 
hidden  neighbor.  Fortunately  for  the  resi- 
dents and  businessmen  in  East  and  North- 
east Baltimore,  however,  men  like  Patrolmen 
Santivasci  and  Cohen  are  dutifully  on  patrol. 
Their  remarkable  achievements  include  ar- 
rests in  3  homicides,  2  rapes,  40  burglaries 
and  75  narcotics  offenses,  including  1  in 
which  $150,000  worth  of  heroin  was  seized. 

The  interesting  aspect  of  their  selection  Is 
that  they  are  a  team.  Only  once  since  the 
Sunpapers  established  this  award  have  two 
men  been  selected  the  same  year,  and  both 
were  from  separate  stations.  Patrolmen  San- 
tivasci and  Cohen,  moreover  underline  what 
reliability  and  friendship  can  accomplish. 
They  are  two  men,  operating  out  of  the  same 
cruiser,  cooperating  In  a  common  cause  and 
serving  the  larger  community.  The  results 
they've  achieved  seem  to  say  It  all. 


POLICEMAN  OF  THE  YEAR  AWARD 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years  much  criticism  has  been  directed 
toward  the  police  of  our  Nation.  Thus,  it 
Is  refreshing  indeed  to  read  of  two  offi- 
cers whom  I  think  more  truly  represent 
law  enforcement  than  the  negative  re- 
ports. I  refer  to  the  selection  of  two  Bal- 
timore policemen.  Patrolmen  Leonard  V. 
Santivasci  and  Robert  E.  Cohen,  as  win- 
ners of  the  Sunpapers  Policeman  of  the 
Year  Award. 

Interestingly  enough,  Patrolmen  San- 
tivasci and  Cohen  are  a  team,  working 
from  the  same  cruiser.  They  symbolize 
the  spirit  of  police  work,  teamwork,  and 
cooperation,  which  is  often  ignored  by 


DES  MOINES  REGISTER  SAYS  OIL 
DEPLETION  SUBSIDY  UNWAR- 
RANTED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  10,  1972,  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter, one  of  the  finest  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  published  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Misused  Oil  Subsidy." 

The  editorial  correctly  points  out  that 
the  fundamental  argument  in  support  of 
the  big  oil  depletion  tax  allowance,  which 
costs  other  taxpayers  some  $2.25  billion 
a  year  and  raises  their  taxes  by  that 
amount,  is  that  it  encourages  explora- 
tion of  oil. 

But  the  editorial  also  properly  points 
out  that  in  recent  years  exploration  has 
fallen  off.  The  subsidy  is  not  doing  the 
job  it  is  intended  to  do. 


If  we  determine  that  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  subsidize  exploration  for 
oil  and  gas,  we  should  do  so  directly.  We 
should  pay  those  who  explore  for  and 
find  oil  and  gas.  We  should  not  pay  out 
massive  sums  totaling  billions  if  the 
sums  do  not  even  achieve  their  stated 
purpose.  Also,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  if  a  firm  drills  for  oil  and  hits  a  dry 
hole,  it  can  write  off  that  expense  in  any 
event. 

What  we  have  is  a  system  which  not 
only  allows  costs  and  dry  holes  to  be  ex- 
pensed, but  which  essentially  fails  to  tax 
success.  Yet  if  a  man  earn  an  income  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow  or  in  most  other 
businesses  through  effort,  he  is  taxed  gen- 
erally at  rates  which  rise  progressively 
with  his  income. 

The  oil  depletion  allowance  and  other 
tax  favors  effectively  reverse  this  system. 
Many  men  in  the  oil  business,  instead  of 
paying  larger  amounts  in  taxes  as  their 
incomes  grow,  actually  pay  little  or  noth- 
ing in  Federal  taxes.  Many  become  tax 
free  or  pay  at  rates  lower  than  the  aver- 
age family  pays  even  though  they  re- 
ceive many  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  income. 

That  is  an  unfair  system.  It  is  not  only 
imfair  but  it  appears  conclusively  that 
the  tax  favors  are  not  achieving  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  allegedly  de- 
signed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Misused  On-  Subsidt 

Since  1926,  the  federal  Income  tax  law  has 
permitted  oil  and  gas  producers  to  deduct 
271/2  per  cent  22  percent  starting  In  1970) 
from  their  taxable  Income.  Some  other  ex- 
tractive Industries  get  similar  treatment,  but 
oil  Is  the  big  one.  The  argument  for  this 
gross  favoritism  has  been  that  they  are 
drawing  on  a  wasting  asset,  and  that  the 
aJlowance  would  encourage  them  to  explore 
for  new  sources. 

The  argument  was  dubious  at  best.  Suc- 
cessful exploration  brings  Its  own  rewards, 
and  conservation  of  wasting  assets  Is  hardly 
accomplished  by  so  indirect  a  method  as  a 
tax  subsidy. 

President  Truman  called  the  oil  depletion 
aUowanoe  the  most  Inequitable  provision  in 
the  tax  laws,  which  Is  saying  a  lot.  but  he 
was  unable  to  get  It  repealed.  Senator  Paul 
Douglas  crusaded  against  It  throughout  his 
career  In  Washington  (1948-66).  No  results. 
Drives  In  the  later  1960s  brought  only  a 
slight  reduction  In  the  percentage,  though 
tax  favortUsm  to  the  oil  Industry  costs  tax- 
payers some  $2.25  billion  a  yetir  and  dots  the 
Southwest  with  millionaires.  This  figure  is 
mostly  oil  depletion  allowance,  but  there  are 
a  number  of  other  special  benefits  to  oilmen. 

Now  a  forthcoming  report  of  the  Joint 
Senate-House  Economic  Committee  shows 
that  the  oil  firms  are  falling  down  on  ex- 
ploration. Instead,  they  are  pouring  money 
Into  non-oil  ventures  at  home  and  abroad. 

They  are  buying  into  competing  fuels  like 
coal  and  uranium.  They  are  getting  Into 
other  Industries  because  of  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage derived  from  the  oil  subsidy.  They 
are  adding  profits  far  lavish  living— and  for 
Infiuenclng  congressmen  and  senators  to  keep 
the  subsidies  coming. 

Oil    state   members   of   Congress   tend  to 

rally  around  to  protect  this  subsidy  which 

brings  so  much  easy  money  to  their  region, 

so  that  repeal  or  modification  U  difficult. 

But  the  facts  are  clear.  The  subsidy  Is  un- 
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warranted.  It  does  not  buy  what  It  Is  alleged 

to  buy. 

Senator  WUllam  Proxmlre  (Dem.,  Wis.)  Is 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
and  ho  does  not  Intend  to  let  the  matter 
drop  with  one  report.  He  was  a  leader  in  the 
fight  against  the  oil  depletion  aUowance  in 
the  19608  which  led  to  the  reduction  In  1970. 
He  starts  hearings  on  oil  prices  Jan.  10. 

"We're  certainly  not  giving  the  major  oil 
companies  these  subsidies  so  that  they  can 
expand  In  Europe  and  buy  their  competitors 
here  at  home,"  Proxmlre  said. 

But  that  Is  what  they  are  doing. 


1.  That  the  Legislature  fully  supports  the 
proposed  Increases  In  federal  price  supports 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains. 

2.  Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the 
President,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.D.A., 
to  the  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  for  Agriculture  and  the  members 
of  the  Nebraska  Congressional  delegation. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR         IN- 

CREASED  PRICE   SUPPORTS   FOR 
AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Nebraska  has 
passed  Legislative  Resolution  No.  9,  rec- 
ommending an  increase  in  price  supports 
for  agricultural  commodities. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Legislative  Resoltttion  9 

Whereas,  the  total  economy  of  Nebraska 
and  Its  future  growth  Is  closely  related  to 
agricultural  Income;  and 

Whereas,  the  chronic  disparity  between 
agricultural  Income  and  the  Income  of  other 
segments  of  our  economy  has  now  assumed 
even  greater  proportions  due  to  bountiful 
harvests,  increased  farm  productive  efficiency, 
and  the  resultant  disaster  level  prices  for 
farm  crops;  and 

Whereas,  a  measure  now  pending  action  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  which  has  al- 
ready been  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  If  adopted  Increase  federal 
price  supports  for  wheat  and  feed  grains  by 
25  "v;  and 

Whereas,  this  measure  had  the  support  of 
all  the  Nebraska  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Eighty-Second  Legislature  of  Ne- 
braska, second  session:  • 


MISALLOCATION   IN   FEDERAL  AID 
TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Arkansas  Business  and  Economic  Review 
for  November  1971,  a  publication  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  includes  a  very 
interesting  article  entitled,  "The  Misal- 
location  in  Federal  Aid  to  Education." 

The  article  is  by  David  L.  Scott,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  economics,  Florida 
Southern  College,  and  Michael  W.  But- 
ler of  the  department  of  economics, 
University  of  Arkansas. 

The  article  points  out  that  in  the  past 
two  decades  one  of  the  main  educa- 
tional problems  was  a  shortage  of  teach- 
ers and  there  has  been  considerably  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  help  alleviate  that 
problem.  According  to  the  authors,  the 
problem  of  a  teacher  shortage  has  been 
resolved;  indeed  there  is  a  growing 
teacher  surplus.  However,  much  of  the 
Federal  educational  aid  is  directed  to- 
ward producing  more  teachers.  The  au- 
thors feel  that  it  would  be  much  more 
productive  to  spend  this  money  for  other 
objectives,  "such  as  programs  which  at- 
tempt to  educate  illiterate  adults,  handi- 
capped persons,  the  economic  disadvan- 
taged, and  racial  minority  groups." 

Mr.  President,  the  article  merits  our 
serious  consideration.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, together  with  supporting  tables  and 
footnotes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
"ORD,  as  follows: 


The  Misallocation  in  F'edekal  Aid  to 

Education 

(By  David  L.  Scott  and  Michael  W.  Butler) 

Over  the  past  two  decades  one  of  the  main 
educational  problems  was  a  shortage  of 
teachers.  To  eliminate  this  shortage  several 
government  aid  programs  were  put  Into  ef- 
fect. In  1958  President  Elsenhower  signed  Into 
law  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  eliminate  the  short- 
age of  teachers  and  scientists.  The  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1956  provided  for  teacher 
training  programs,  established  a  National 
Teachers  Corps,  and  provided  for  graduate 
teacher  training  fellowships.  The  Education 
Professions  Development  Act  of  1967  estab- 
lished programs  to  eliminate  shortages  of 
adequately  trained  educational  personnel  and 
to  attract  a  greater  number  of  qualified  per- 
sons Into  the  teaching  profession.  These  acts 
and  other  federal  aid  programs  are  currently 
providing  over  $250,000,000  to  train  new 
teachers  and  to  Increase  the  educational  at- 
tainment level  of  existing  teachers. 

The  problem  of  a  teacher  shortage  has  been 
resolved.  Today  we  are  faced  with  a  teacher 
surplus,  and  this  surplus  is  projected  by  most 
sources  to  Increase  in  the  coming  years.  Table 
I  shows  a  recent  projection  by  the  Office  of 
Education. 

TABLE  l.-SUPPLY  CONDITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  SECOND- 
ARY AND  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


Year 


Supply  condition         Number 


1968-€9 Undersupply 61,000 

1969-70                     *> l.vfXi 

1970-7lI"I Owrsupply 20,000 

1971-72 *> 33,000 

1972-73 * "000 

1975-76 do 72.000 

1978-791 .'. - ^ ^3'  0"" 


Source-  U  S.  Department  of  Health  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Office o(  Education,  "the  Education  Profession,"  1969-70, p.  78. 

'  While  many  factors  affect  the  supply  of 
teachers,  federal  subsidies  are  among  the 
more  significant.'  Some  examples  of  federal 
programs  that  have  as  their  objective  an  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  teachers  are  listed  In 
Table  n.» 


TABLE  ll.-OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  THAT  ATTEMPT  TO  DIRECTLY  INCREASE  THE  SUPPLY  OF  TEACHERS 

[Millions  of  dollars) 


1967 


1968 


1969 


I  1970 


National  Defense  Education  Act:  Title  IV,  college  teacher  fellowships 

Education  Professions  Development  Act: 

Higher  education  training  program 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary  training  programs 

Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary  grants  to  States 

Higher  Education  Act:  National  Teachers  Corps -- 

Educational  improvement  for  handicapped;  Teacher  education  and  recruitment. 


52.6 


60.7 


70.3 


79.0 


11971 


82.8 


Total. 


.9 
55.4 

1.9 
58.4 

5.5 
42.0 

2.1 
19.4 
21.7 

2.0 
83.0 
17.6 
24.2 
27.8 

5.2 
83.3 
15.3 
29.8 
31.0 

IS.  5 
21.9 

16.0 
24.2 

146.3 

161.2 

161.0 

234.6 

247.4 

>  Estimated  expenditures. 


Although  we  continue  to  spend  money  to 
solve  a  problem  of  teacher  shortages  that  no 
longer  exists,  other  problem  area  programs 
are  Inadequately  funded.  If  money  Is  to  be 
spent  In  the  area  of  education  It  should  be 
diverted  from  the  subsidization  of  teachers 
(which  aggravates  the  problem  of  a  teacher 
surplus)  to  programs  that  might  offer  greater 
benefit  to  our  society.  There  are  many  areas 
of  education  that  require  additional  aid  in 
order  to  carry  out  their  objectives  such  as 
programs  which  attempt  to  educate  Illiterate 
adults,  handicapped  persons,  the  economic 
disadvantaged  and  racial  minority  groups. 

In  1969  $303,000  was  spent  under  "Htle  VHI 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  for  dropout  prevention.  The  amounts 


Source:  K.  A.  Simon  and  W.  V.  Grant,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office 
Of  Education,  National  Center  lor  Educational  Statistics,  Digest  of  Educational  Statistics  1970, 
p.  112-113. 


spent  for  1970  and  1971,  $6.9  million  and 
$10.2  million  respectively,  although  consider- 
ably more,  were  still  Insufficient.'  The  num- 
ber of  16-17  year  olds  not  In  school  In  Octo- 
ber 1970  was  772,000  or  ten  percent  of  this 
age  group.  There  were  over  1,200,000  chil- 
dren ages  7  through  17  not  In  school  dur- 
ing the  same  time  period.*  Most  of  these,  es- 
pecially In  the  higher  age  groups,  are  con- 
sidered dropouts.  Furthermore,  Increased 
federal  aid  through  the  dropout  prevention 
program  with  the  primary  objective  of  re- 
taining these  children  In  school  could  have 
benefits  other  than  simply  Increasing  the 
educational  attainment  of  these  children. 
Crime  rates  are  high  among  16-17  year  olds 
not  In  school,  especially  In  large  cities,  and 


welfare  roles  are  crowded  by  people  with 
low  levels  of  educational  attainment.^  Both 
crime  rates  and  welfare  roles  would  prob- 
ably be  lowered  by  having  fewer  elementary 
and  secondary  school  droptouts. 

The  number  of  Illiterates  In  the  United 
States  14  years  of  age  and  over  Is  1,433.000. 
The  number  between  14  and  24  years  of  age 
is  97,000  or  about  .3  percent  of  this  age 
group.  For  the  16-24  year  age  group  the  U- 
llteracy  rate  for  whites  Is  .2  percent  and  for 
Negroes  It  Is  .6  percent.'  Many  of  these  peo- 
ple could  be  helped  by  a  properly  funded 
program  In  remedial  education.  Under  Title 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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VI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  Offlc«  of 
Education  expenditures  for  Special  Programs 
for  the  Dlsadvantaged-Talent  Search  and  Re- 
medial Assistance,  for  1970  and  1971  are  $1.8 
million  and  $6.2  million  respectively.'  Ex- 
penditures for  these  years  on  a  "per-person" 
basis  amount  to  about  SI. 25  In  1970  and 
$4.33  In  1971,  an  Insignificant  amount  con- 
sidering the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  The 
Committee  on  Economic  Development  re- 
cently wrote, 

■A  general  equality  In  basic  student  skills 
and  understanding  Is  both  possible  and 
mandatory.  Nearly  everyone  can  learn  to  read 
and  write  and  develop  the  skills  necessary 
to  secure  equality  of  minimal  achievement  in 
the  basic  literacy  skills  of  reading,  writing 
and  computation.  These  skills  are  essential 
to  every  person  .  .  ."  * 

Day  care  centers  provide  a  meana  by  which 
the  illiteracy  rate  might  be  lowered  In  the 
long  run.  Providing  pre-school  education  In 
day  care  centers  could  have  a  profound  ef- 
fect In  raising  the  educational  attainment 
level  of  young  chUdren. 

"The  most  effective  point  at  which  to  in- 
fluence the  cumulative  process  of  education 
13  in  the  early  preschool  years,  when  the  child 
has  a  large  capacity  for  acquiring  skills  and 
cultivating  expectancies.  Only  a  massive  ef- 
fort to  establish  both  public  and  private  pre- 
school educational  programs  wrlll  provide  the 
preparation  In  motivation,  InteUectual  ca- 
pacities, and  phy.'^lcal  skills  essential  to  suc- 
cess in  achieving  total  basic  literacy."* 

As  more  and  more  women  begin  to  work 
full-time,  especially  those  considered  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged,  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  children  are  being  put  in  preschool  day 
care  centers.'"  Both  the  number  of  children 
and  the  percent  of  children  enrolled  in  pre- 
school programs  have  been  increasing  since 
1964.  Table  III  shows  the  number  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  such  programs  during  1969. 
A  further  funding  for  preschool  programs 
could  have  a  significant  long  run  Impact  In 
reducing  the  Illiteracy  rate  and  In  reducing 
the  dropout  rate  among  disadvantaged  youth. 
"Disadvantaged  children  who  reach  school 
age  without  preschoollng  soon  fall  behind  In 
reading  and  writing.  This  results  In  retarda- 
tion In  all  tasks  requiring  basic  literacy" 
leading  to  failure  and  early  dropouts."  The 
Headstart  Program  has  had  some  success  In 
providing  early  childhood  education  for  dis- 
advantaged preschool  children.  Since  1964, 
3.300,000  children  have  benefited  under  this 
program.  Even  though  the  average  as.sistance 
per  child  is  currently  about  $1,050  per  year, 
both  a  greater  effort  and  a  larger  budget  Is 
neces.sary  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  cjiild. 

TABLE     in. CHILDREN     UNDER     6     YEARS    OF    AGE 

ENROLLED      IN     PREKINDERCARTEN     PROGRAMS, 
OCTOBER     1969 

Age:  Number  of  Students 

3  years 29,395 

4  years 484,880 

5  years 79,895 

Source:    Alvin  Renetzky  and  J.  S.  Oreen 
(eds).  Standard  Education  Almanac  (Los  An- 
geles:   Academic    Media    Publishers,    1971) 
p.  64. 

Title  n  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  established  the  Followthrough  Pro- 
gram which  is  Intended  "to  help  children 
from  low  income  families  sustain  in  the  pri- 
mary grades  the  educational  gains  made  in 
Headstart  or  other  similar  preschool  pro- 
grams." "^  Pollowthrough  could  be  a  very  sig- 
nificant program  if  it  were  properly  funded 
but  it  is  estimated  that  In  1970  the  program 
was  able  to  serve  only  about  35,000  chlldre.i. 
a  totally  inadequate  number." 

Despite  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
many  programs  designed  to  aid  the  disad- 
vantaged, handicapped  and  mlnoritv  groups 
are  not  successful  simply  because  "the  pro- 
grams lack  money.  Table  IV  Illustrates  some 
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of  the  expenditures  of  the  OfHce  of  Educa- 
tion for  1970.  In  comparing  the  expenditures 
on  these  programs  to  expenditures  for  teacher 
training  m  Table  n,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
exists  a  mlsallocatlon  of  Office  of  Education 
funds. 

TABLE     IV PARTIAL     LISTING     OF     EXPENDrTtTRES, 

OFFICE   OF   EDUCATION,    1970 

[Millions  of  dollars] 
Programs:  Expenditures* 

Educationally      Deprived      Children 

(Indian) 59,0 

Early  Childhood  Education  for  Handi- 
capped       3  0 

Programs  for  Disadvantaged — Talent 

Search  50 

Adult       Basic       Education — Special 

Projects 8.0 

Adult     Education     Courses     (Ameri- 
can I.ndian) j   1 

Program  for  Disadvantaged — Upward 

Bound   30.0 

Dropout  Prevention I"   10!  0 

•Estimated. 

Source:  List  of  Operating  Federal  Assist- 
ance Progranxs  Compiled  during  the  Roth 
Study,  Prepared  by  the  Staff  of  Representa- 
tive William  V.  Roth,  Jr.  (Washington:  US 
Government  Printing  Office,  1969). 

We  think  it  is  necessary  that  the  programs 
of  the  Office  of  Education  be  reviewed  and 
programs  that  are  no  longer  serving  the  pub- 
lic be  eliminated.  Money  needs  to  be  allo- 
cated to  programs  that  are  attempting  to 
solve  current  problems,  not  problems  of  the 
past.  More  specilically,  the  programs  whose 
purpose  it  is  to  increase  the  supply  of  teach- 
ers should  be  eliminated  and  the  money  used 
to  fund  programs  which  aid  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  students.  This  woiUd  ac- 
complish two  goals:  the  elimination  or  re- 
duction of  the  projected  surplus  of  teachers 
and  the  elevation  of  the  education  level  of  a 
large  number  of  students,  especially  the 
handicapped  and  disadvantaged. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Some  other  factors  affecting  teacher 
supply  are  higher  salaries.  Job  security,  im- 
proved working  conditions,  greater  Job  pres- 
tige, etc.  Both  demand  and  supply  are  sig- 
nificant in  determining  the  surplus  of  teach- 
ers. 

*  For  a  complete  summary  of  Office  of  Edu- 
cation expenditures  by  legislative  program 
for  fiscal  years  1960  through  1971  see  K.  A. 
Simon  and  W.  V.  Grant,  U.S.  Department  of 
He.ilth.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation. Digest  of  Educational  Statistics  1970 
(Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, 1971).  pp.  112-13. 

^Estimated  amounts. 

«  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
Census,  Current  Population  Reports— Popu- 
lation Characteristics,  series  P-20,  no.  222, 
(Washington,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, June  28,  1971),  p.  12. 

■'In  1969  30.5  percent  of  total  arrests  oc- 
curred in  the  age  group  of  18  years  old  and 
under.  Juvenile  delinquents  tend  to  be  con- 
centrated in  the  inner  city  area.  See  the  FBI's 
Uniform  Crime  Reports— 1969,  Crime  in  the 
United  States  (Washington:  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  1970),  p.  56  and  p.  122. 
Also  see  the  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice 
Task  Force  Report:  Crime  and  Its  Impact — 
An  Assessment  (Washington.  DC:  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  1967),  pp.  60-72. 

"  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
Census.  Current  Population  Reports — Popu- 
lation Characteristics,  series  P-20.  nr^  217 
(Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice. March  10,  1971),  p.  8. 

•  Estimates  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

"  Committee    for    Economic    Development. 
Education    for    the    Urban    Disadvantaged — 
From  Preschool  to  Employment  (New  York: 
Committee  for  Economic  Development,  1971 ) 
p.  17. 


•  Ibid. 

"'The  probability  of  being  poor  Is  about 
three  times  as  great  for  a  Negro  family  as  It 
Is  for  a  white  family,  a  fact  which  probably 
accounts  for  there  being  a  larger  percentage 
of  Negro  ChUdren  age  3  to  4  years  enrolled  in 
nursery  school  than  white  children  of  the 
same  age  group.  See  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Popu- 
lation Reports — Population  CharacteHstics 
series  P-20.  no.  215  (Washington:  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  March  5,  1971 ) ,  p  2 

■'  CED  Report,  loc.  cit..  p.  35. 

'-  List  of  Operating  Federal  Assistance  Pro- 
grams Compiled  during  the  Roth  Study,  Pre- 
pared by  the  Staff  of  Representative  William 
V.  Roth.  Jr.  (Washington:  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office.  1969) ,  p.  394. 

"/bid.,  p.  395. 


BODY  RADIATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
8.  1971,  an  article  in  the  Wasliington 
Post  precipitated  a  controversy  relative 
to  tlie  whole  body  radiation  program 
being  undertaken  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  Medical  Center.  While  I  have 
previously  raised  procedural  questions 
about  the  way  in  which  this  matter  has 
been  pursued  by  the  Health  Subcommit- 
tee, I  have  avoided  any  substantive  state- 
ments on  this  issue  because  of  the  tech- 
nical nature  of  the  questions  involved. 
I  have,  instead,  requested  that  full  and 
complete  hearings  be  undertaken  by  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  in  order  that  all 
interested  parties  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  publicly  and  openly  present  their 
positions. 

I  have  now  received  from  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Radiology  a  copy  of  their 
letter  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  fMr.  Gr.^vel).  wherein  they  set 
forth  the  conclusions  of  their  study  into 
the  radiation  program.  Because  this  is 
the  first  professional  study  that  I  know 
of  which  has  been  made  relative  to  this 
program,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  t-o  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

American  College  of  Radiology, 
Washington,  DC,  January  3,  1972. 
Hon.  Mike  Gravel, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gravel:  This  letter  repre- 
sents our  respHDnse  to  your  request  of  us  to 
Inquire  into  the  whole-body  radiation  ther- 
apy project  being  conducted  by  Dr.  Eugene  L. 
Saenger  and  his  colleagues  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati.  We  have  made  our  Inquiry 
and  our  broad  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

1.  In  the  normal  context  of  a  clinical  In- 
vestigation, the  project  is  validly  conceived, 
stated,  executed,  controlled  and  followed  up. 
The  appropriate  scientific  and  professional 
committees  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
have  performed  their  functions  during  the 
course  of  the  project, 

2.  The  process  of  patient  selection  based 
upon  clinical  considerations  conforms  with 
good  medical  practice. 

3.  The  records,  publications  and  patient 
followup  are  voluminous  and  commendable. 

4.  The  procedure  used  for  obtaining  pa- 
tient consent  Is  valid,  thorough  and  con- 
sistent with  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  with  the 
practice  of  most  cancer  centers. 

5.  Should  this  project  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate or  one  of  Its  cammittees  in  some  fashion, 
we  would  urge  your  support  for  its  continu- 
ation. 
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Though  physicians  do  not  Invariably  share 
with  the  public  the  ways  In  which  they  reach 
profeeelonal  conclusions,  we  think  it  appro- 
priate to  yotir  Inquiry  to  detail  below  the 
way  In  which  we  reached  these  conclusions. 
Our  acceptance  of  your  request  was  based 
upon  the  realization  that  senators  have  need 
of  expert,  Impartial  medical  and  scientific 
advice  In  evaluating  complex  biomedical 
problems.  Should  you  desire  further  infor- 
mation, we  will  again  endeavor  to  be 
responsive. 

THE      committee 

As  I  noted  In  my  earlier  letter  to  you,  the 
College  is  seldom  called  upon  to  investigate 
the  scientific  efforts  of  any  of  Its  members 
and  thus  has  no  standing  committee  with 
such  a  charge.  Instead,  I  asked  two  leading 
radiation  therapists  and  a  third  distin- 
guished physician  to  undertake  the  inquiry. 
They  are: 

Dr.  Henry  Kaplan,  chairman  and  professor 
of  radiology  at  Stanford  University  Medical 
School  in  Palo  Alto,  California.  Dr.  Kaplan 
is  internationally  known  for  his  pioneering 
work  in  several  areas  of  cancer  therapy.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  various  cancer  study 
and  advisory  groups  Including  the  Commit- 
tee of  Consultants  to  Conquer  Cancer  which 
recently  advised  the  Senate.  His  extensive 
bibliography  Includes  descriptions  of  his 
work  on  Hodgkln's  disease  involving  exten- 
sive radiation  of  patients.  Dr.  Kaplan  is 
currently  chairman  of  our  Commission  on 
Cancer. 

Dr.  Prank  R.  Hendrlckson,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  radiation  therapy  at  Chicago's 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke's  Hospital.  Dr.  Hen- 
drlckson is  also  a  faculty  member  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine 
and  the  Rush  Medical  College  as  well  as  a 
consultant  to  the  Veterans  Administration 
and  a  member  of  various  national  cancer 
bodies.  His  bibliography  includes  reports  of 
his  treatment  of  children  afflicted  with 
Ewlng's  sarcoma  with  radiation.  He  Is  the 
present  chairman  of  our  Commission  on 
Radiation  Therapy. 

Dr.  Samuel  Taylor,  III,  a  distinguished 
internist  and  oncologist  at  Presbyterlan-St. 
Luke's  Hospital  in  Chicago.  He  Is  the  founder 
of  the  American  College  of  Physicians  can- 
cer program.  He  is  a  professor  of  medicine  at 
Rush.  Dr.  Taylor's  wide  experience  as  a 
senior  Investigator  In  the  field  of  cancer 
provided  us  with  a  view  from  another  disci- 
pline. He  is  a  long  time  expert  In  chemo- 
therapy of  disseminated  cancer. 

Mr.  Otha  Linton,  director  of  our  Washing- 
ton Office,  provided  staff  support  to  the 
group  and  coordinated  their  Inquiry  with 
Dr.  Saenger  and  his  colleagues. 

NATURE    OF   THE    INQUIRT 

Drs.  Kaplan  and  Hendrlckson  and  Mr.  Lin- 
ton met  with  Dr.  Saenger  and  Dr.  Charles  M. 
Barrett,  director  of  radiation  therapy  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  November  29  in 
Chicago.  The  discussion  covered  the  back- 
ground of  the  project  and  the  purposes, 
objectives  and  achievements  of  the  effort  to 
date.  Dr.  Saenger  then  provided  the  com- 
mittee with  published  papers  and  summary 
materials  about  the  project. 

On  December  16,  Drs.  Kaplan,  Hendrlck- 
son and  Taylor  met  in  Cincinnati  with  Dr. 
Saenger,  other  members  of  his  team,  two 
members  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
human  investigation  committee,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  special  university  commit- 
tee which  was  created  by  the  president  to 
review  the  project. 

Those  interviewed  were,  from  the  UC  Hu- 
man Research  Committee,  Dr.  Evelyn  V. 
Hess,  professor  of  medicine  and  Dr.  Harvey 
C.  Knowles,  Jr.,  professor  of  medicine,  from 
the  special  imlversity  committee  to  review 
the  Saenger  project.  Dr.  Raymond  R.  Sus- 
kind,  professor  of  environmental  health  and 
medicine,  from  the  department  of  radiology 
and  the  study  team,  Drs.  Charles  M.  Barrett. 
Harry  Horwltz,  Bernard  S.  Aron  and  Edward 


B.  Sllbersteln,  physicists,  Drs.  I-Wen  Chen 
and  James  G.  Kerlakes,  and  the  psychologist. 
Mrs.  Carolyn  N.  Winget. 

Dr.  Saenger  and  everyone  at  the  univer- 
sity were  willing  to  recognize  our  competence 
and  to  cooperate  fully  with  our  inquiry. 
The  committee  members  were  extended  full 
cooperation  and  can  conclude  that  they  ap- 
prised themselves  of  the  situation  to  the 
same  extent  that  they  would  have  needed 
to  do  as  members  of  an  NIH  study  section 
or  site  review  team.  Each  member  of  the 
committee   has  served   In  such   a   capacity. 

The  committee  viewed  the  project  as  it 
was  designed — as  a  clinical  Investigation  of 
a  modality  for  the  care  of  cancer  patients 
with  extensive  and  incurable  disease.  Phase 
one  investigations  follow  basic  animal  work 
and  always  precede  randomized  clinical  trials 
which  may  or  may  not  be  Justified  on  the 
basis    of   the    first   human    applications. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  team 
at  Cincinnati  had  abundant  bases  in  the  lit- 
erature for  undertaking  its  study.  The  par- 
ticipants are  fully  qualified  to  undertake 
the  Investigation,  both  from  the  viewpoint 
of  good  patient  care  and  importantly  the 
possibility  that  new  and  valuable  clinical  In- 
formation could  be  obtained. 

Our  committee  did  not  concern  Itself  with 
the  implications  which  have  been  raised  con- 
cerning partial  funding  of  the  effort  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  We  did  note  that 
DOD  funds  were  used  only  to  support  the 
laboratory  and  psychological  studies  but  not 
the  treatment  or  the  care  of  the  patient. 
The  basic  costs  were  borne  by  the  university 
and  its  teaching  hospitals. 

Because  of  the  prevalence  of  cancer  which 
has  been  noted  so  recently  by  the  Senate, 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Pres- 
ident, those  charged  with  the  care  of  cancer 
patients  have  need  for  every  possible  bit  of 
information  concerning  the  methods  and 
modalities  which  we  use  to  treat  these  pa- 
tients. In  our  opinion,  this  project  has  the 
possibility  of  contributing  useful  clinical  in- 
formation. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  If  others  have 
had  access  only  to  the  reports  made  to  DOD 
on  Us  part  of  the  project  or  If  they  some- 
how failed  to  understand  that  the  fact  of 
extensive  followoip  in  no  way  departed  or 
detracted  from  fundamental  precepts  of  good 
patient  care,  then  it  follows  that  they  might 
reach  conclusions  different  from  those  of 
our  committee. 

THE    NATURE    OP    CANCER    INVESTIGATIONS    AND 
TREATMENT 

In  Clinical  Investigations  of  cancer,  we  are 
concerned  both  with  the  basic  cancer  proc- 
ess and  with  its  manifestations  In  humans 
and  specifically  in  the  patients  who  present 
themselves  for  care.  The  treatment  of  an 
individual  represents  a  series  of  choices  for 
his  physicians  which  are  based  upon  diag- 
nostic findings  and  their  best  Judgment. 
Since  humans  respond  to  the  assault  of  can- 
cer and  to  attempts  to  treat  It  as  uniquely  as 
they  do  to  most  other  things,  generaliza- 
tions here  have  statistical  value  but  limited 
application  to  Individuals. 

There  are  many  forms  of  cancer.  Each  type 
has  m  common  the  loss  of  Intracellular  con- 
trol upon  which  normal  cells  depend  to  regu- 
late their  growth.  The  cancers  differ  In  cel- 
lular types  and  In  the  site  of  origin  of  a 
primary  lesion  within  the  body  as  well  as  the 
bodily  pathways  through  which  they  may 
spread.  Thiis.  for  example,  the  problem  of 
defining  and  treating  a  solid  tumor  may  dif- 
fer radically  from  the  approach  to  a  form 
of  leukemia. 

Physicians  have  three  fundamental  modal- 
ities which  may  be  used  singly  or  combined 
to  attempt  to  cure  or  control  cancers.  These 
are  extirpative  surgery,  high  energy  rsidlatlon 
and  chemicals.  Hormones  also  are  used  to  at- 
tempt to  alter  the  course  of  certain  cancers 
involving  the  endocrine  system. 

The  choice  of  treatment  must  be  decided 
for  each  patient.  The  decision  Is  based  upon 


the  type  of  cancer.  Its  location,  its  size.  Its 
degree  of  spread  and  upon  the  age  and  gen- 
eral health  of  the  patient.  Ideally,  the  thera- 
peutic decision  Is  made  in  a  cancer  confer- 
ence Involving  physicians  from  the  different 
disciplines  appropriate  to  the  problem  at 
hand.  By  the  nature  of  the  disease,  any  can- 
cer therapy  must  be  regarded  as  heroic.  The 
cancer  patient  must  accept  lesser  probabili- 
ties of  success  and  more  stringent  side  effects 
of  treatment  than  usually  befall  sufferers 
from  other  diseases. 

Timing  Is  all  Important  In  the  treatment 
of  most  cancers.  A  small,  early  cancer  may  be 
removed  surgically  or  destroyed  with  radia- 
tion. But  If  the  cancer  has  begun  to  spread 
beyond  Its  original  site  and  beyond  the  sur- 
gical or  radiation  field,  the  destruction  of  the 
primary  lesion  will  not  suffice  to  save  the 
patient. 

Unfortunately,  many  patients  still  are 
diagnosed  as  having  far  advanced  cancer 
which  must  be  judged  unlikely  to  respond  to 
any  standard  curative  effort.  These  patients 
may  have  undergone  various  treatments 
without  success.  Or  they  may  have  had  a 
"silent"  primary  cancer  which  was  diagnosed 
only  after  It  began  to  spread  through  the 
body. 

The  physician  having  the  care  of  a  patient 
with  advanced  cancer  has  three  practical 
choices.  One  Is  to  do  nothing,  allowing  the 
disease  to  take  Its  course.  Another  Is  to  at- 
tempt palliation,  an  effort  to  retard  the 
tumor  growth  and/or  to  ease  the  pain  of  the 
patient.  The  third  Is  to  attempt  drastic  or 
radical  treatments  not  ccmmonly  accepted  as 
reliable  or  efficacious  for  patients  having  a 
greater  chance  of  success.  The  third  approach 
carries  the  long-shot  possibility  of  direct 
patient  gain.  The  doctor  and  patient  must 
Eigree  that  something  of  benefit  to  others  may 
be  learned  from  the  effort. 

Thus,  the  effort  to  Improve  cancer  treat- 
ments has  been  based  upon  the  first  appli- 
cation of  new  or  questionable  techniques  to 
those  patients  having  nothing  to  lose  by  their 
failure  because  there  Is  no  known  treatment 
available.  Often,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
technique  must  be  measured  in  time  of  sur- 
vival, relief  of  pain,  or  from  certain  body 
measurements,  rather  than  In  terms  of  overt 
tumor  destruction.  Efforts  must  be  made  to 
Isolate  and  measure  the  specific  timing,  dos- 
ages, procedures  and  restraints  which  can  be 
observed  to  alter  the  course  of  the  disease. 
When  a  form  of  treatment  has  been  shown 
to  have  some  measurable  beneficial  effect  on 
far  advanced  patients  it  can  be  considered 
for  general  use. 

The  nature  of  cancer  Investigation  requires 
that  more  than  one  therapist  must  under- 
take a  new  modality  at  each  stage  of  Its 
development  before  It  can  be  accepted  for 
general  usage.  If  an  Improvement  In  some 
tool  or  resource  becomes  available,  such  as 
the  advent  of  supervoltage  radiation  sources 
then  previous  studies  may  be  repeated  with 
profit. 

Both  the  high  energy  radiation  and  the 
several  chemicals  now  used  in  cancer  ther- 
apy have  harmful  effects  upon  patients.  So 
does  radical  surgery.  The  choice  must  be 
made  to  refrain  from  curative  efforts  v.-hen 
the  destruction  of  the  tumor  would  involve 
unacceptable  side  effects  of  a  localized  or 
systemic  nature.  Thus,  efforts  to  control  or 
relieve  side  effects  are  equally  significant  with 
those  to  destroy  the  tumor. 

When  radiation  is  used  as  the  tumorlcidal 
agent,  the  effort  is  made  to  limit  its  effect 
by  tailoring  the  dose  to  the  suspect  area  and 
by  using  a  series  of  tolerable  exposures  to 
destroy  the  cancer  cells  without  damaging 
vital  organs  and  adjacent  normal  tissues.  If 
a  cancer  is  widespread,  then  a  tumorlcidal 
dose  of  radiation  presents  problems  which, 
for  the  most  part,  remain  unsolved.  Lesser 
amounts  of  radiation  have  been  used  In  vari- 
ous ways  as  part  of  efforts  to  retard  tumor 
growth,  to  relieve  pain  or  to  alter  the  pattern 
of  cancer  development. 
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The  literature  of  radiation  therapy  offers 
substantial  numbers  of  citations  of  efforts  to 
use  whole  or  partial  body  radiation  for  the 
palliation  of  advanced  cancers.  The  conclu- 
sion, broadly,  must  be  that  the  concept  has 
not  been  sufficiently  productive  to  recom- 
mend generally  nor  so  lacking  in  effect  to  be 
abandoned  as  an  approach. 

THE  CINCINNATI  PBOJECT 

The  actual  treatment  of  patients  was  be- 
gun In  1960  by  Dr.  Saenger  and  his  col- 
leagues as  a  clinical  assessment  of  the  use 
of  sublethal  whole  body  radiation  for  the 
palliation  of  patients  with  a  variety  of  dis- 
seminated cancers.  The  premise  was  that  the 
level  of  radiation  selected  would  have  a  re- 
tardant  effect  upon  the  growth  of  the  tumor 
cells  throughout  the  body  and  that  the  pa- 
tient, for  the  most  part,  could  tolerate  the 
side  effects  of  systemic  radiation. 

The  second  part  of  the  premise  was  that 
patients  who  were  closely  followed  after  their 
cancer  treatments  could  Indicate  both  the 
physical  and  psychological  reactions  to  the 
therapeutic  effort  over  a  period  of  several 
weeks.  This  clinical  assessment  provided  a 
new  dimension  to  previous  studies  of  the  use 
of  whole  body  radiation. 

Beginning  in  1964,  the  group  began  to  use 
the  technique  of  autologous  bone  marrow 
transplants  as  a  means  of  overcoming  the 
marrow  depression  otherwise  Inescapable 
after  whole  body  radiation.  The  technique 
after  some  modification  Involves  the  extrac- 
tion of  300  to  600  cubic  centimeters  (about 
a  pint  or  so)  of  marrow  from  the  posterior 
lilac  crest  Just  before  the  radiation  exposure. 
The  same  day.  the  marrow  Is  filtered  and 
reinjected  into  the  patient.  As  a  clinical  pro- 
cedure, this  has  succeeded  in  averting  most 
of  the  extended  radiation  syndrome  effects 
previously  observed  In  patients  In  this  series 
and  In  other  whole  body  studies. 

Efforts  to  minimize  late  effects,  such  as 
the  drop  In  white  cells  and  platelets  and  the 
decrease  In  red  blood  cells  which  are  classic 
to  radiation  syndromes,  began  In  1965.  This 
method  using  autologous  bone  marrow  Im- 
mediately after  radiation  therapy,  became 
practical  early  in  1969. 

The  concept  of  whole  body  radiation  as  a 
method  of  treating  cancer  Is  not  new  with 
the  Cincinnati  project.  There  Is  voluminous 
literature  reporting  controlled  animal  ex- 
periments which  are  highly  useful  but  not 
Indicative  of  human  responses  to  human 
tumors.  The  literature  reporting  on  human 
exposures  dates  back  to  efforts  In  1923.  A  re- 
view of  reports  to  1942  showed  more  than  270 
patients  thus  treated  with  fairly  little  en- 
couragement. Since  these  patients  In  all  cases 
had  disseminated  tumors  and  the  radiation 
sources  available  were  in  the  orthovoltage 
range,  the  results  were  not  surprising. 

The  advent  of  supervoltage  generators  and 
particularly  cobalt  60  sources  prompted  addi- 
tional studies  to  assess  the  effect  of  higher 
energy  radiation  and  led  to  a  new  round  of 
studies.  In  1953,  V.  P.  Collins  and  R.  K.  Loeff- 
ler  called  the  use  of  200  roentgens  whole  body 
"a  useful  addition  to  the  management  of  ad- 
vanced cancer." 

A  current  bibliography  contains  some  86 
scientific  articles  on  the  subject,  excluding 
Dr.  Saenger's  contributions.  Whole  body  proj- 
ects have  been  undertaken  In  more  than  42 
U.S.  medical  centers.  At  present,  efforts  are 
underway  using  whole  or  partial  body  radi- 
ation for  the  control  of  leukemia.  Hodgkln's 
disease,  polycythemia  vera,  multiple  mye- 
loma, and  disseminated  cancers  of  the  breast, 
thyroid  and  prostate.  In  very  small  groups, 
whole  body  radiation  has  been  used  success- 
fully In  curative  efforts  against  Ewlng's  sar- 
coma, a  bone  tumor  primarily  of  children. 

The  Cincinnati  study  through  the  end  of 
1970  Involved  a  total  of  106  patients  referred 
from  the  Tumor  Clinic  of  the  Cincinnati 
General  Hospital.  These  were  patients  found 
by  biopsy  and  clinical  examination  to  have 


disseminated  tumors.  They  "were  chosen  be- 
cause they  suffered  from  advanced  and  wide- 
spread neoplastic  disease  such  that  cure 
could  not  be  anticipated,"  In  Dr.  Saenger's 
words. 

All  of  the  patients  underwent  a  7  to  14  day 
assessment  period  to  reaffirm  the  diagnosis 
and  to  determine  whether  their  disease  and 
their  general  health  would  make  the  radi- 
ation attempt  feasible.  Some  24  patients  were 
rejected  and  received  no  radiation  on  the 
basis  of  their  clinical  assessment.  Some  of  the 
82  patients  later  treated  received  sham  ra- 
diation sessions  during  the  assessment  period 
but  none  actually  were  exposed  until  after  a 
decision  by  the  team  which  determined  the 
treatment  could  be  beneficial. 

The  patients  had  a  variety  of  tumors.  The 
largest  group  was  25  with  cancers  originating 
In  the  colon  and  rectum.  A  second  group  of 
14  had  tumors  of  the  bronchus.  Fifteen 
women  had  disseminated  breast  cancer.  There 
were  25  patients  with  miscellaneous  tumors. 
Three  children  had  Ewlng's  sarcoma  and  were 
treated  for  curative  effect.  One  of  the  25  pa- 
tients with  miscellaneous  tumors  had  Ewlng's 
sarcoma  with  metastases  too  widespread  for 
a  curative  effort. 

Discussions  with  the  patients  and  mem- 
bers of  their  families  are  standard  In  any 
cancer  therapy  situation  and  were  a  part  of 
this  project  from  its  beginning.  Specific  pa- 
tient consent  forms  have  been  used  since 
1965,  when  this  step  was  recommended  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Since  1968,  patients  selected  for  the  study 
were  Interviewed  on  succeeding  days  by  the 
Internist  In  the  project  before  being  asked 
to  sign  a  consent  form  for  the  therapy.  When 
possible  and  In  all  cases  of  children,  the  In- 
terview Included  one  or  more  members  of  the 
family  who  also  consented  to  the  treatment. 
Except  for  the  three  children  with  Ewlng's 
sarcoma,  all  were  told  that  their  cancers  had 
been  defined  as  Incurable  and  that  the  treat- 
ment would  be  attempted  In  an  effort  to  pro- 
long their  lives  and  possibly  to  retard  or 
shrink  the  tumors.  They  were  told  that  the 
Information  gained  from  the  study  was  hoped 
to  be  helpful  to  other  patients.  In  the  last 
few  years  they  were  told  that  the  Informa- 
tion might  have  military  as  well  as  clinical 
slglnflcance. 

The  patients  were  told  that  there  could  be 
some  side  effects  from  the  radiation  exposure 
and  that  the  team  would  wish  to  keep  In 
close  touch  with  them  for  a  period  of  weeks 
to  study  their  reactions  both  to  the  advances 
In  their  disease  and  to  the  Impact  of  the  ra- 
diation. The  possible  side  effects  were  not 
described  In  detail  nor  emphasized  to  avoid 
subjective  Inducement  of  the  symptoms. 

So  far  as  the  side  effects  were  concerned, 
the  team  reported  that  45  percent  had  no 
vomiting  or  nausea  after  the  radiation.  Some 
24  percent  experienced  transient  vomiting 
and  nausea  within  three  hours  and  another 
17  percent  had  the  same  symptoms  within  12 
hours  of  exposure.  Another  9  percent  con- 
tinued vomiting  up  to  24  hours.  Only  Ave 
percent  had  prolonged  and  severe  vomiting 
and  nausea. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  these  symptoms  are 
certainly  no  greater  than  those  experienced 
by  patients  treated  either  by  surgery  or  by 
any  of  the  systemic  drugs  now  being  used 
clinically  on  disseminated  cancers. 

The  patients  were  selected  by  clinicians  at 
the  Cincinnati  General  Hospital  from  the 
population  served  by  that  institution  solely 
on  the  basis  of  their  tumor  diagnosis.  Since 
CGH  is  a  institution,  none  of  the  patients 
were  private  patients.  The  three  children 
with  Ewlng's  sarcoma  were  referred  by  physi- 
cians at  the  affiliated  Cincinnati  Children's 
Hospital. 

Extensive  psychological  studies  were  done 
on  39  patients.  It  was  possible  to  establish 
their  IQs.  The  median  on  the  studied  group 
was  87.  The  range  was  from  116  to  a  low  of 
63.  Some  31  of  the  treated  patients  were  Cau- 


casian and  51  were  negro.  In  both  race  and 
IQ  the  group  was  representative  of  the  pa- 
tients served  by  CGH. 

The  three  children  who  were  treated  defin- 
itively for  Ewlng's  sarcoma  remained  alive 
from  one  to  four  years  after  treatment.  Prom 
the  other  79,  for  whom  only  ptilllatlon  was 
expected,  five  others  survived  as  of  October 
of  1971,  the  longest  by  more  than  six  years. 

The  clinical  assessment  of  the  effort  Indi- 
cated that  (with  overlapping  percentages)  29 
percent  felt  relief  of  pain.  30  percent  showed 
a  measurable  decrease  In  primary  tumor  Blze, 
11  percent  reported  an  Increase  in  activity 
on  their  own  part  following  treatment  and 
29  percent  reported  an  Increase  In  "well- 
being."  About  29  percent  showed  no  evidence 
of  Improvement  or  change.  Pour  percent  were 
lost  to  foUowup.  A  group  of  10  percent  or 
eight  patients  died  from  20  to  60  days  after 
the  whole  body  exposure. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  determine  positively 
that  those  patients  who  died  within  60  days 
of  the  treatment  would  not  have  succumbed 
to  their  disease  within  that  period,  even 
though  the  clinical  assessment  had  been  that 
their  disease  was  stable  enough  to  Justify 
their  Inclxislon  In  the  study.  However,  It  was 
noted  from  the  followup  studies  that  their 
bone  marrow  function  was  subnormal  and 
thus  relatable  to  radiation  syndrome. 

In  terms  of  survival,  the  Cincinnati  group 
reported  results  showing  an  extension  of  days 
over  untreated  patients  In  each  of  the  tumor 
categories.  However,  results  were  not  mark- 
edly superior  to  the  survival  results  reported 
by  other  Investigators  using  various  chemi- 
cals or  other  combinations. 

The  survival  figures  are  clouded  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  patients  Included  In 
the  sample  had  already  undergone  one  or 
more  types  of  treatment  unsuccessfully,  of- 
ten only  a  short  time  before  their  Inclusion 
In  the  study.  Some  of  the  patients  In  the 
study  also  received  extensive  followup  treat- 
ment, sometimes  Involving  further  radiation 
of  the  primary  tumor  area. 

Thus,  the  patients  received  a  therapeutic 
regimen  which  was  clinically  Judged  most  effi- 
cacious for  their  survival  and  palliation,  how- 
ever much  the  added  efforts  blurred  the  ob- 
servation of  the  effects  of  the  single  whole 
body  exposure. 

In  specific  terms  of  survival.  Dr.  Saenger 
was  able  to  draw  rough  comparisons  which 
Indicated  the  benefit  of  some  treatment  over 
none.  He  found  that  his  results  compared  to 
those  gained  by  other  Investigators  using  sur- 
gical resections,  drugs  such  as  5-fluorouraclal 
and,  for  the  breast  cancer  patients,  estro- 
gens and  androgens. 

In  Dr.  Saenger's  words,  "The  relatively 
small  numbers  of  patients  In  these  groups 
(his  and  the  ones  compared  from  the  litera- 
ture) preclude  any  claim  to  therapeutic  su- 
periority. On  the  other  hand,  It  seems  reason- 
able to  continue  therapy  for  these  gravely  111 
Individuals  since  this  method  of  treatment  Is 
less  elaborate  and  with  no  greater  risk  than 
many  present  forms  of  chemotherapy." 

In  this  conclusion,  the  ACR  committee 
would  concur.  The  committee  would  also  ob- 
serve that  the  protocols,  reviews  by  appro- 
priate Institutional  authorities,  attention  to 
patient  Interests  and  responsibilities  and 
reporting  are  all  consistent  with  accepted 
good  clinical  and  scientific  practice. 

RESPONSES  TO  SENATOR  GRAVEL'S  QUESTIONS 

Some  Of  the  points  raised  in  the  questions 
in  your  letter  of  November  10  or  covered  at 
least  in  general  above.  Some  are  not.  Hence, 
the  questions  and  specific  responses  are  de- 
tailed below : 

1.  Animal  data:  Don't  experimental  animal 
trials  as  a  rule  precede  human  trials  In  the 
testing  of  new  medical  therapies  and  drugs? 
What  animal  trials  using  partial  or  whole- 
body  Irradiation  to  treat  cancer  were  com- 
pleted before  Dr.  Saenger  began  his  human 
experimentation?  Did  Dr.  Saenger  begin  hla 
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special   "therapy"   before   or   after   Defense 
Department  support? 

Answer:  The  literature  on  radiation  bio- 
logy Is  substantial  with  regard  to  animal 
trials  of  whole  body  radiation  for  a  variety 
of  purposes.  One  bibliography  Is  appended. 
Almost  always,  clinical  researchers  have  had 
the  benefit  of  animal  work  to  test  the  toxicity 
of  their  materials  and  to  develop  general 
patterns  of  biological  response.  However, 
since  Inter-specif  differences  never  allow  the 
total  transfer  of  animal  data  to  human  usage. 
It  Is  necessary  to  undertake  clinical  trials 
under  proper  conditions  to  test  any  new 
therapy  or  agent.  It  Is  not  necessary  for  a 
clinical  researcher  himself  to  undertake  aiU- 
inal  work  If  he  has  access  to  and  a  good 
understanding  of  the  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  was  the  case  of  Dr.  Saenger  and 
his  colleagues. 

As  an  example  of  the  application  of  animal 
studies  to  human  uses,  the  use  of  autologous 
bone  marrow  transplants  and  the  basic  un- 
derstanding of  the  influence  of  marrow  stem 
cells  on  mammalian  survival  after  whole 
body  radiation  expostire  were  worked  out  In 
animal  experiments.  The  marrow  transplants 
are  a  most  Important  part  of  the  Cincinnati 
Investigation.  The  detailed  biochemistry  not 
only  permits  a  more  complete  analysis  of  the 
response  of  these  patients  but  also  could 
point  the  way  to  other  researchers  who  are 
attempting  systemic  therapy  with  radiation 
and  with  investigative  chemicals. 

It  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  clinical  In- 
vestigation for  Dr.  Saenger  to  determine  the 
optimal  amount  of  marrow  to  extract,  the 
most  effective  way  to  handle  It  and  the  best 
timing  for  Its  relnjectlon  Into  the  patient. 
At  the  beginning  of  their  work.  Dr.  Saenger 
and  his  group  extracted  the  marrow  and  froze 
It  to  retain  It  for  the  18  to  21  days  during 
which  blood  white  and  red  cell  levels  are  ex- 
pected to  decline.  With  subsequent  patients, 
they  determined  that  the  prompt  relnjectlon 
of  the  marrow  the  same  day  the  radiation 
was  administered  averted  much  of  the  blood 
depleting  effect  of  the  radiation. 

Since  Dr.  Saenger  in  this  instance  applied 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  rather  than 
another  funding  agency,  for  the  support  for 
the  extensive  biochemical  workups  which 
would  provide  the  "new"  element  of  infor- 
mation from  the  survey,  his  preparation  pre- 
ceded the  1960  data  at  which  the  actual 
project  was  funded  by  DOD  and  patient 
treatment  began.  As  noted,  the  support  for 
the  patient  treatment  and  management  was 
provided  by  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and 
its  hospitals.  The  DOD  funds  were  applied 
only  to  the  biochemistry  and  subsequently 
the  psychological  testing  which  allowed  a 
more  complete  assessment  of  the  effort. 

2.  Followup  studies:  How  does  Dr.  Saenger 
follow  up  his  own  patients  to  find  out  If  his 
"treatment"  has  been  helpful  or  harmful  to 
them?  Does  he  measure  the  tumors  he  hoped 
to  reduce,  for  Instance? 

Answer:  As  noted,  the  followup  on  these 
patients  Is  considerably  more  complete  than 
is  possible  for  most  tumor  clinics.  The  fol- 
lowup consisted  of  clinical  observations  and 
diagnostic  studies  and  frequent  doctor-pa- 
tient contacts  between  both  the  internists 
and  the  radiation  therapists  on  the  team 
with  the  patients  who  had  been  treated.  In 
addition,  the  team  psychologist  maintained 
contact,  not  only  for  her  tests  but  also  as  a 
further  supportive  measure. 

The  data  on  biochemical  responses  and 
upon  psycholo^cal  reactions  Is  valuable  but 
simply  too  expensive  in  terms  of  manpower 
and  laboratory  facilities  to  be  possible  for 
every  cancer  patient,  even  In  the  best  of  can- 
cer centers. 

The  assessment  of  results  was  made  by 
clinical  observations  of  the  patient  which  in- 
dicate the  elements  of  well-being  and  sys- 
temic function  plus  laboratory  analyses  of 
blood  condition  and  voiding  functions  plus 
x-ray  diagnosis  to  check  the  size  and  pene- 


tration of  solid  tumors.  In  many  of  the  pa- 
tients, the  primary  tumor  had  been  excised 
surgically  or  treated  previously  with  a  pro- 
phylactic dose  of  radiation,  leaving  manage- 
ment of  the  metastases  as  the  major  clinical 
concern.  It  Is  worth  noting  that  only  4  per- 
cent of  the  82  patients  In  the  10-year  series 
were  lost  to  complete  followup.  A  detailed 
report  on  these  results  is  cited  In  the  preced- 
ing section. 

3.  Control  groups:  What  control  groups 
does  Dr.  Saenger  have,  or  has  he  arranged 
for  at  our  great  cancer  research  liistitutes. 
so  that  he  can  determine  how  his  special 
"treatment"   Is   working? 

Answer:  The  question  of  specific  control 
groups  and  randomized  samples  does  not 
usually  arise  until  after  the  completion  and 
evaluation  of  the  type  of  study  currently 
underway  by  Dr.  Saenger.  He  advises  that 
planning  for  a  more  elaborate  phase  three 
study  began  last  June  on  the  basis  of  assess- 
ment of  the  10-year  results  of  the  present 
effort. 

The  literature  contains  sufficient  studies 
of  similar  patients  and  comparable  sized  sam- 
ples treated  by  other  methods  to  allow  basic 
comparisons  of  tumor  regression,  post-treat- 
ment symptoms  and  survival  times  after 
palliation. 

Again,  It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  extent 
of  preparations  and  followup  on  each  patient 
and  the  number  of  cancer  patients  at  CGH 
who  are  suitable  for  an  aggressive  palliation 
study  have  combined  to  limit  the  size  of  the 
group  under  investigation.  A  phase  three 
study  appears  feasible  at  Cincinnati  but  will 
require  a  substantial  commitment  of  staffing 
and  financing  from  some  source  other  than 
patient  care  funds. 

4.  Private  patients:  Does  Dr.  Saenger  treat 
any  private  cancer  patients,  or  offer  consul- 
tation on  private  cases?  Does  he  recommend 
or  use  his  partial  or  whole-body  radiation 
"therapy"  on  paying  patients?  Does  he  know 
any  doctor  who  does? 

Answer:  Dr.  Saenger  and  his  colleagues 
are  full-time  faculty  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and 
have  no  private  practice  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  Their  patient  care  responsibilities  are 
restricted  to  patients  at  the  city-operated 
Cincinnati  General  Hospital  and  its  affiliated 
institutions.  A  very  few  patients  were  re- 
ferred to  the  group  from  doctors  at  the 
Holmes  Hospital,  a  private  practice  institu- 
tion affiliated  with  the  university.  However, 
those  patients  were  not  charged  for  the  treat- 
ment and  medical  care  involved  In  their 
participation  in  the  study. 

At  this  point.  Dr.  Saenger  does  not  use 
his  treatment  on  "paying  patients"  because 
he  has  none.  He  does  not  recommend  his 
technique  to  other  physicians  because  the 
Investigation  Is  not  yet  complete  and  the 
results  are  not  Indicative  of  Immediate  ap- 
plication to  clinical  situations  apart  from  a 
research  effort.  Dr.  Saenger  would  encour- 
age other  qualified  researchers  to  duplicate 
his  project  or  to  modify  his  techniques  on 
the  basis  that  results  to  date  are  sufficiently 
promising  to  warrant  further  Investigation 
both  by  his  group  and  by  others. 

As  noted  above,  some  type  of  partial  or 
whole  body  radiation  Is  used  in  more  than 
42  different  U.S.  medical  centers.  A  total  list 
of  these  is  not  available,  but  they  do  Include 
both  public  institutions  like  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  and  private  ones  where  most 
patients  are  charged  for  their  care  and  treat- 
ment. Thus.  It  Is  likely  that  instances  could 
be  found  In  which  patients  did  pay  for  this 
treatment  approach.  However,  the  scientific 
literature  does  not  ordinarily  cite  the  ques- 
tion of  patient  paj^ment  in  reporting  on  clin- 
ical research.  The  ACR  committee  was  not 
In  a  position  to  make  any  extended  Inquiry 
on  this  point. 

5.  Trickery:  Is  there  any  trickery  of  the 
patients  involved? 

(a)  Do  the  patients  really  understand  the 


experiment  Is  largely  to  help  the  E>efense  De- 
partment prepare  for  nuclear  warfare? 

(b)  Do  you  consider  the  release  the  pa- 
tients sign  to  be  sufficient  evidence  that  they 
understand? 

(c)  Do  the  patients  understand  that  the 
experiment  may  cause  them  severe  discom- 
fort, such  as  hours  of  vomiting? 

(d)  Do  the  patients  understand  that  par- 
tial or  whole-body  irradiation  may  shorten 
their  lives,  and  if  so,  by  how  much? 

(e)  Do  tue  patients  understand  whether 
or  not  there  exists  any  basis  for  suggesting 
that  the  "treatment"  may  reduce  the  size 
of  their  tumors  or  reduce  their  pain  (as  Dr. 
Saenger  suggests  in  the  Washington  Post, 
Oct.  8.  1971)? 

Tlie  question  of  informed  consent  was  in- 
vestigated extensively  by  the  ACR  commit- 
tee. The  University  of  Cincinnati  Committee 
for  Human  Investigation  was  formed  In  1965. 
as  It  was  In  most  other  institutions,  and  has 
had  a  parallel  development  under  the  guide- 
lines of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Their  consent  forms  have  been  gradually 
modified  over  the  years  and  the  sophistica- 
tion of  their  review  has  Increased  In  a  paral- 
lel fashion. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  ACR  committee 
that  at  the  present  time  and  through  the 
years  the  UC  committee  has  functioned  ef- 
fectively and  comparably  to  similar  commit- 
tees at  any  of  the  other  leading  Institutions 
which  conduct  cancer  research.  It  is  likely 
that  the  UC  conmilttee  has  performed  its 
function  better  than  the  average  group  be- 
cause of  the  volume  of  projects  generated 
by  the  medical  faculty  and  the  professional 
competence  of  the  people  Involved. 

The  current  consent  seeking  procedure  was 
reviewed  by  the  ACR  committee.  The  team 
Internist  (Dr.  Sllbersteln)  Interviews  pa- 
tients two  times  at  least  24  hours  apart  and 
discusses  In  extensive  detail  the  procedures 
that  will  be  undertaken.  This  Is  done  not 
only  for  the  patient  but  also  for  members  of 
his  family,  when  available.  The  specific  and 
detailed  consent  forms  are  not  presented  to 
the  patient  until  the  completion  of  the  sec- 
ond interview.  The  form  In  use  Is  modified 
for  specificity  from  the  basic  ones  prepared 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  three  children 
with  Ewlng's  sarcoma  who  were  treated  cura- 
tlvely,  the  patients  knew  before  being  re- 
ferred to  the  study  team  that  they  had  ma- 
lignant disease  for  which  no  curative  treat- 
ment Is  possible.  They  knew  that  the  efforts 
of  the  study  team  were  not  offered  as  cura- 
tive. 

Many  patients  expressed  a  desire  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  study  and  possibly  to  help  the 
plight  of  other  cancer  patients  in  the  future. 
The  documented  psychological  studies  which 
were  incorporated  in  the  project  beginning  in 
1965  give  the  study  group  more  than  the 
usual  assurance  that  their  explanations  and 
the  required  forms  were  understood  by  the 
patients  and  by  their  families. 

The  ACR  committee  felt  that  the  patients 
were  adequately  Informed  about  the  nature 
of  the  proposed  therapy  and  about  the  con- 
sequences. As  noted  above,  the  patients  were 
not  Informed  In  detail  about  the  side  effects 
of  radiation  because  of  the  psychological  In- 
fluence of  expectation  Involved  In  both  nau- 
sea and  vomiting.  As  mentioned  In  the  proj- 
ect narrative,  about  half  of  the  patients  did 
not  experience  unpleaisant  side  effects  and 
most  of  the  others  had  only  transient  symp- 
toms. It  should  also  be  noted  that  since  most 
of  the  patients  had  undergone  previous  can- 
cer treatments,  often  Involving  radiation  or 
systemic  chemicals,  they  were  aware  from 
previous  experience  of  the  types  of  sequellae 
which  might  be  encountered. 

The  patients  were  advised  that  the  project 
was  designed  In  the  hope  that  the  radiation 
would  relieve  the  pain  of  their  cancer,  that 
it  might  shrink  the  size  of  the  primary  tumor 
or  retard  the  development  of  metastases.  No 
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guarantees    of    any    of    those    results    were 
offered. 

In  the  ACR  committee's  view,  the  assertion 
In  question  5  a.  that  the  experiment  "ia 
largely  to  help  the  Defense  Department  pre- 
pare for  nuclear  warfare"  Is  not  correct.  This 
Is  not  the  primary  purpose  of  the  effort  and 
to  have  advised  the  patients  to  that  effect 
would  have  been  misleading. 

The  patients  were  not  specifically  informed 
that  the  partial  support  came  from  DOD 
any  more  than  other  patients  In  other  studies 
at  Cincinnati  or  elsewhere  are  advised  of 
the  specific  agency  support  of  projects  In 
which  they  are  involved.  The  Cincinnati 
patients  were  told  that  support  came  In  part 
from  a  national  agency. 

At  the  time  the  patients  were  counseled 
prior  to  the  request  for  execution  of  the 
Informed  consent  form,  they  were  advised 
that  the  possible  findings  may  have  more 
than  clinical  implications  and  could  be 
helpful  to  persons  receiving  whole  body 
radiation  In  Industrial  accidents,  military 
activities  or  as  fallout  from  a  nuclear  det- 
onation. 

The  question  of  the  source  of  support  for 
ft  project  Is  not  construed  by  the  ACR  com- 
mittee or  by  most  medical  investigators  as 
being  relevant  to  the  issue  of  informed  con- 
sent. In  this  case,  the  DOD  exercised  no  con- 
trol over  patient  selection  or  clinical  treat- 
ment and  Indeed  did  not  require  descriptions 
of  that  part  of  the  project  been  directed 
primarily  toward  the  assessment  of  whole 
body  effects  of  radiation  rather  than  the 
management  of  disseminated  cancer  by 
radiation,  the  study  group  could  not  have 
Incorporated  the  autologous  marrow  trans- 
plants which  so  drastically  altered  the  classic 
radiation  response. 

Though  this  letter  has  extended  to  sub- 
stantial length.  It  obvlou.sly  represents  a 
summary  of  the  facts  of  the  Cincinnati 
study  and  a  precis  of  the  opinions  of  the 
College's  committee  members  on  that  study 
and  on  the  basic  Issues  of  cancer  Investiga- 
tion in  humans.  As  we  Indicated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  letter,  we  would  be  happy 
to  attempt  further  discussion  of  any  point 
on  which  you  may  still  have  concern. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  W.  McConnell,  M.D., 

President,  American  College  of  Radiology. 
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EQUAL  POLITICAL  RIGHTS  FOR 
WOMEN  THROUGHOUT  THE 
W^ORLD 

.  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Is  not 
the  United  States  committed  to  the  pro- 
tection of  equal  political  rights  for  wom- 
en? The  United  Nations  Convention  for 
the  Political  Rights  of  Women  guaran- 
tees such  political  rights  as  the  right 
of  women  to  vote,  to  hold  ofBce,  and  to 
exercise  all  public  functions  without  dis- 
crimination. These  are  rights  long  guar- 
anteed to  women  in  the  United  States. 
Beginning  in  1920,  with  the  18th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  women  ob- 
tained and  have  exercised  the  right  to 
vote,  and.  consequently,  to  hold  office 
and  exercise  public  functions  on  an  equal 
basis  with  men. 

Unfortimately.  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  women  do  not  have  such  rights, 
these  rights  have  become  issues.  The 
United  States  could  show  Its  Interest  and 
continue  its  dedication  to  the  cause  ex- 


pressed in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence— the  pursuit  of  human  rights  and 
freedom — not  just  for  Americans,  but 
for  all  peoples  by  reaffirming  its  sup- 
port of  these  rights  through  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Convention  of 
Political  Rights  for  Women. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  the  Senate 
to  ratify  the  United  Nations  Convention 
for  the  Political  Rights  of  Women. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPACE  SHUTTLE 
DECISION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  January  5, 
1972,  holds  the  promise  of  becoming  a 
milestone  date  in  the  history  of  America's 
space  program,  because  President  Nixon 
annoimced  his  decision  to  proceed  with 
the  construction  of  a  space  shuttle  sys- 
tem. 

I  believe  the  space  shuttle  Is  deserving 
of  bipartisan  support  for  two  main  rea- 
sons: 


First,  it  will  help  maintain  a  high  level 
of  technology  in  our  Nation; 

Second,  it  should  substantially  reduce 
the  costs  of  our  space  program. 

President  Nixon  stated  the  technologi- 
cal importance  of  the  space  shuttle  in 
these  words: 

The  continued  pre-eminence  of  America 
and  American  industry  in  the  aerospace  field 
will  be  an  Important  part  of  the  shuttle's 
"payload." 

On  the  dollar  savings  to  be  obtained 
through  a  space  shuttle  system,  the 
President  declared: 

It  will  revolutionize  transportation  Into 
near  space,  by  routlnlzlng  It.  It  will  take  the 
astronomical  costs  out  of  astronautics.  In 
short.  It  will  go  a  long  way  toward  delivering 
the  rich  benefits  of  practical  space  utUlza- 
tlon  and  the  valuable  spinoffs  from  space  ef- 
forts into  the  dally  Uvea  of  Americans  and 
all  people. 

When  the  President  made  his  state- 
ment. Dr.  James  Fletcher,  the  Adminis- 
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trator  of  NASA,  was  at  his  side.  He,  too, 
made  a  very  cogent  statement  about  the 
space  shuttle,  which  said  in  part: 

By  the  end  of  this  decade  the  nation  will 
have  the  means  of  getting  men  and  equip- 
ment to  and  from  space  routinely,  on  a  mo- 
ment's notice  If  necessary,  and  at  a  small 
fraction  of  today's  cost.  This  will  be  done 
within  the  framework  of  a  useful  total  space 
program  of  science,  exploration,  and  applica- 
tions at  approximately  the  present  overall 
level  of  the  space  budget. 

The  statements  of  the  President  and 
the  NASA  Administrator  of  January  5 
make  a  powerful  case  for  going  ahead 
with  the  space  shuttle.  I  commend  them 
to  the  Senate.  Accordingly.  I  aslc  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  them  in  the  Rec- 
ord, along  with  a  White  House  factsheet 
entitled  "The  Space  Shuttle." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  the   President 

I  have  decided  today  that  the  United  States 
should  proceed  at  once  with  the  development 
of  an  entirely  new  type  of  space  transporta- 
tion system  designed  to  help  tran.sform  the 
space  frontier  of  the  1970s  Into  familiar  ter- 
ritory, easily  accessible  for  human  endeavor 
in  the  1980s  and  '90s. 

This  system  wUl  center  on  a  space  vehicle 
that  can  shuttle  repeatedly  from  earth  to 
orbit  and  back.  It  will  revolutionize  trans- 
portation into  near  space,  by  routlnlzlng  it. 
It  will  take  the  astronomical  costs  out  of 
astronautics.  In  short,  It  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  delivering  the  rich  benefits  of  practi- 
cal space  utilization  and  the  valuable  spln- 
ofTs  from  space  efforts  Into  the  dally  lives  of 
Americans  and  all  people. 

The  new  year  1972  is  a  year  of  conclusion 
for  America's  current  series  of  manned 
flights  to  the  moon.  Much  Is  expected  from 
the  two  remaining  Apollo  missions — In  fact, 
their  scientific  results  should  exceed  the  re- 
turn from  all  the  earlier  fiights  together. 
Thus  they  will  place  a  fitting  capstone  on 
this  vastly  successful  undertaking.  But  they 
also  bring  us  to  an  important  decision 
point — a  point  of  assessing  what  our  space 
horizons  are  as  Apollo  ends,  and  of  deter- 
mining where  we  go  from  here. 

In  the  scientific  arena,  the  past  decade  of 
experience  has  taught  us  that  spacecraft  are 
an  irreplaceable  tool  for  learning  about  our 
near-earth  space  environment,  the  moon,  and 
the  planets,  besides  being  an  Important  aid 
to  our  studies  of  the  sun  and  stars.  In  utiliz- 
ing space  to  meet  needs  on  earth,  we  have 
seen  the  tremendous  potential  of  satellites 
for  intercontinental  communications  and 
world-wide  weather  forecasting.  We  are  gain- 
ing the  capability  to  use  satellites  as  tools 
In  global  monitoring  and  management  of 
natural  resources,  in  agricultural  applica- 
tions, and  in  pollution  control.  We  can  fore- 
see their  use  In  guiding  airliners  across  the 
oceans  and  in  bringing  televised  education 
to  wide  areas  of  the  world. 

However,  all  these  possibilities,  and  count- 
less others  with  direct  and  dramatic  bearing 
on  human  betterment,  can  never  be  more 
than  fractionally  realized  so  long  as  every 
single  trip  from  earth  to  orbit  remains  a 
matter  of  special  effort  and  stsiggerlng  ex- 
pense. This  Is  why  commitment  to  the  space 
shuttle  program  is  the  right  next  step  for 
America  to  take.  In  moving  out  from  our 
present  beachhead  In  the  sky  to  achieve  a  real 
working  presence  In  space — ^because  the  space 
shuttle  wrlll  give  us  routine  access  to  space 
by  sharply  reducing  costs  In  dollars  and 
preparation  time. 

The  new  system  will  differ  radically  from 
all  existing  booster  sysitems,  in  that  most  of 
this  new  system  will  be  recovered  and  used 
again  and  again — up  to  100  times.  The  re- 


sulting economies  may  bring  operating  costs 
down  as  low  as  one-tenth  of  those  for  pres- 
ent launch  vehicles. 

The  resulting  changes  In  modes  of  flight 
and  re-entry  will  make  the  ride  safer  and 
less  demanding  for  the  passengers,  so  that 
men  and  women  with  work  to  do  In  space 
can  "commute"  aloft,  without  having  to 
spend  years  In  training  for  the  skills  and 
rigors  of  old-style  space  flight.  As  scientists 
and  technicians  are  actually  able  to  accom- 
pany their  Instruments  Into  sp>ace,  limiting 
boundaries  between  our  manned  and  un- 
manned space  programs  will  disappear.  De- 
velopment of  new  space  applications  will  be 
able  to  proceed  much  faster.  Repair  or  serv- 
icing of  satellites  In  space  will  become  pos- 
sible, as  will  delivery  of  valuable  payloads 
from  orbit  back  to  earth. 

The  general  reliability  and  versatility  which 
the  shuttle  sy3t«m  offers  seems  likely  to  es- 
tablish It  quickly  as  the  w^orkhorse  of  our 
whole  space  effort,  taking  the  place  of  all 
present  launch  vehicles  except  the  very  small- 
est and  very  largest. 

NASA  and  many  aerospace  companies  have 
carried  out  extensive  design  studies  for  the 
shuttle.  Congress  has  reviewed  and  approved 
this  effort.  Preparation  Is  now  sufficient  for 
us  to  commence  the  actual  work  of  construc- 
tion with  full  confidence  of  success.  In  order 
to  minimize  technical  and  economic  risks, 
the  space  agency  will  continue  to  take  a 
cautious  evolutionary  approach  In  the  devel- 
opment of  this  new  system.  Even  so,  by  mov- 
ing ahead  at  this  time,  we  can  have  the 
shuttle  In  manned  flight  by  1978,  and  opera- 
tional a  short  time  later. 

It  is  also  significant  that  this  major  new 
national  enterprise  will  engage  the  best  ef- 
forts of  thousands  of  highly  skilled  workers 
and  hundreds  of  contractor  firms  over  the 
next  several  years.  The  amazing  "technology 
explosion"  that  has  swept  this  country  In  the 
years  since  we  ventured  Into  space  should  re- 
mind us  that  robust  activity  In  the  aero- 
space Industry  Is  healthy  for  everyone — not 
just  m  jobs  and  income,  but  In  the  extension 
of  our  capabilities  In  every  direction.  The 
continued  pre-eminence  of  America  and 
American  Industry  in  the  aerospace  field  will 
be  an  Important  part  of  the  shuttle's  "pay- 
load." 

Views  of  the  earth  from  space  have  shown 
us  how  small  and  fragile  our  home  planet 
truly  Is.  We  are  learning  the  imperatives  of 
universal  brotherhood  and  global  ecology — 
learning  to  think  rnd  act  as  guardians  of  one 
tiny  blue  and  green  island  in  the  trackle.ss 
oceans  of  the  universe.  This  new  program 
win  give  more  people  more  access  to  the  lib- 
erating perspectives  of  space,  even  as  It  ex- 
tends our  ability  to  cope  with  pliyslcai  chal- 
lenges of  earth  and  broadens  our  opportun- 
ties  or  international  cooperation  In  low-cost, 
multi-purpose  space  missions. 

"We  must  sail  sometimes  with  the  wind 
and  sometimes  against  It."  said  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  "but  we  must  sail,  and  not  drift, 
nor  lie  at  anchor."  So  with  man's  epic  voy- 
age into  space — a  voyage  the  United  States  of 
America  has  led  and  still  shall  lead. 


Statement  by  Dr.  Fletcher 

As  Indicated  In  the  President's  statement, 
the  studies  by  NASA  and  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry of  the  space  shuttle  have  now  reached 
the  point  where  the  decision  can  be  made  to 
proceed  Into  actual  development  of  the  space 
shuttle  vehicle.  The  decision  to  proceed, 
which  the  President  has  now  approved,  Is 
consistent  with  the  plans  presented  to  and 
approved  by  the  Congress  In  NASA's  FY  1972 
budget. 

This  decision  by  the  President  Is  a  historic 
step  In  the  nation's  space  program — it  will 
change  the  nature  of  what  man  can  do  In 
space.  By  the  end  of  this  decade  the  nation 
will  have  the  means  of  getting  men  and 
equipment  to  and  from  space  routinely,  on 
a  moment's   notice   If  necessary,   and   at  a 


small  fraction  of  today's  cost.  This  will  be 
done  within  the  framework  of  a  useful  to- 
tal space  program  of  science,  exploration,  and 
applications  at  approximately  the  present 
overall  level  of  the  space  budget. 

The  space  shuttle  will  consist  of  an  alr- 
plane-Uke  orblter,  about  the  size  of  a  DC-9. 
It  win  be  capable  of  carrying  into  orbit  and 
back  again  to  earth  useful  payloads  up  to 
15  feet  In  diameter  by  60  feet  long,  and 
weighing  up  to  65,000  lbs.  Fuel  for  the  or- 
blter's  llquld-hydrogen  liquid-oxygen  en- 
gines win  be  carried  in  an  external  tank  that 
will  be  Jettisoned  In  orbit. 

The  orblter  will  be  launched  by  an  un- 
manned booster. 

The  orblter  can  operate  In  space  for  about 
a  week.  The  men  on  board  will  be  able  to 
launch,  service,  or  recover  unmanned  space- 
craft; perform  experiments  and  other  use- 
ful operations  In  earth  orbit;  and  farther 
In  the  future  resupply  with  men  and  equip- 
ment space  modules  which  themselves  have 
been  brought  to  space  by  the  space  shuttle. 
When  each  mission  has  been  completed,  the 
space  shuttle  will  return  to  earth  and  land 
on  a  runway  like  an  airplane. 

There  are  four  main  reasons  why  the  space 
shuttle  Is  Important  and  Is  the  right  step 
In  manned  space  fiight  and  the  U.S.  space 
program.  Very  briefly: 

First,  the  shuttle  Is  the  only  meaningful 
new  manned  space  program  which  can  be 
accomplished  on  a  modest  budget. 

Second,  the  space  shuttle  is  needed  to 
make  space  operations  less  complex  and  less 
costly. 

Third,  the  space  shuttle  is  needed  to  do 
useful  things. 

Fourth,  the  shuttle  will  encourage  greater 
International  participation  in  space  flight. 

On  the  basis  of  today's  decl'.ion,  NASA 
will  proceed  as  follows ; 

This  spring  we  will  issue  a  request  for 
prospective  contractors.  This  summer  we  will 
place  the  space  shuttle  under  contract  and 
development  work  will  start.  Between  now 
and  about  the  end  of  February.  NASA  and 
our  contractors  will  focus  their  study  efforts 
on  technical  areas  where  further  detailed 
information  Is  required  before  the  requests 
for  contractor  proposals  can  be  issued.  These  ' 
areas  include  comparisons  of  pressure-fed 
liquid  and  solid  rocket  motor  options  for  the 
booster  stage. 

The  Space  SHrrrrLE 

The  space  shuttle  will  be  the  first  reusable 
space  vehicle.  With  savings  In  launch  costs, 
payload  costs,  and  payload  development 
time.  It  Is  expected  that  the  space  shuttle 
v.'ill  greatly  Increase  the  use  of  space  by 
government  agencies  and  commercial  users, 
and  lead  to  the  discovery  of  new  uses  for 
space. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  develop- 
ment of  the  shuttle  is  to  open  the  use  of 
space  for  the  practical  benefit  of  mankind. 
It  will  better  enable  man  to  survey  the 
Earth's  resources,  monitor  and  predict 
weather.  Improve  worldwide  communica- 
tions, develop  improved  vaccines  and  manu- 
facturing processes,  enlarge  our  knowledge 
of  the  Earth  and  our  solar  system,  and  per- 
haps even  harness  the  sun's  energy  as  a 
source  of  pollution-free  energy. 

DESCRIPTION 

It  will  consist  of  two  stages :  a  booster  and 
an  orblter.  nie  space  shuttle  will  take  off 
like  a  rocket,  fiy  In  orbit  like  a  spaceship, 
and  land  like  an  airplane. 

The  orblter  will  have  a  delta-wing  and  will 
look  very  much  like  a  modern  airplane.  It 
will  be  powered  by  three  high-pressure  oxy- 
gen-hydrogen engines.  Propellants  for  these 
engines  will  be  carried  In  an  external  Jetti- 
sonable  tank. 

Two  different  kinds  of  boosters  are  still 
under  consideration.  The  first  uses  liquid 
propellants,  pressure-fed  engines,  and  Is  re- 
coverable.   The    second    uses    solid    rocket 
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motors.  One  of  these  two  booster  options 
will  be  selected  within  the  next  several 
weeks. 

DIMENSIONS 

The  orblter  will  have  a  large  payload,  14 
to  15  feet  In  diameter  and  45  to  60  In  length. 
Hatches  on  top  of  the  compsixtment  will 
open  wide  In  orbit  to  facilitate  unloading 
and  deployment  of  large  spacecraft. 

The  overall  length  of  the  shuttle  Is  ap- 
proximately 175  feet,  or  about  17  stories 
high.  The  orblter  Is  about  the  size  of  a  DC- 
9.  It  measures  more  than  120  feet  In  length 
and  has  a  wing  span  of  75  feet.  Fully  fueled 
and  ready  for  launch,  the  shuttle  will  weigh 
approximately  4.7  million  pounds  on  the 
launch  pad.  (The  dimensions  described 
above  are  subject  to  modification  upon  com- 
pletion of  contractor  studies  and  analysis 
of  their  recommendations.) 

OPERATION 

The  booster  and  orblter  stages  will  be 
Joined  for  launch,  with  the  orblter  In  piggy- 
back position.  At  altitude  the  two  stages  will 
separate  and  the  orblter's  engines  will  flrOL. 
to  carry  It  Into  orbit  around  the  Earth.  The 
multipurpose  shuttle  will  replace  almost  all 
present  expendable  launch  vehicles.  It  will 
be  used  to  carry  Into  space  virtually  all  of 
this  nation's  payloads,  scientific  and  appli- 
cations, manned  and  unmanned,  civilian  and 
military.  It  will  also  accommodate  the  fu- 
ture needs  of  commercial  users,  other  gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  foreign  governments. 
In  the  future  It  will  be  used  to  ferry  psissen- 
gers  and  freight  between  Earth  and  orbiting 
space  laboratories.  If  necessary,  the  shuttle 
will  also  be  available  for  rescue  missions  in 
space. 

DURATION 

The  orblter  will  be  able  to  remain  in  orbit 
anywhere  from  a  week  to  a  maximum  of  30 
days,  depending  on  mission  requirements. 
When  its  mission  is  completed,  its  two-man 
crew  will  pilot  the  orblter  back  to  earth  for 
an  airplane  type  landing  at  the  take-off 
point  or  another  landing  field. 

SCHEDULE 

The  system  Is  expected  to  take  six  years 
to  develop.  It  should  be  operational  by  the 
end  of  this  decade. 

FIRST  MISSION 

There  will  be  many  mission  requirements 
waiting  for  the  shuttle  when  it  is  built, 
ranging  from  deployment  of  weather  and 
communications  satellites  to  the  retrieval  of 
automated  spacecraft  now  in  orbit. 

NASA  CENTERS 

The  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  in  Houston 
has  been  designated  the  lead  center  with 
program  management  responsibility,  overall 
engineering  and  systems  Integration,  and 
basic  perforn.ance  requirements  for  the 
Shuttle.  Houston  will  also  be  responsible 
for  the  orblter  stage  of  the  Shuttle.  The 
Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  has  been  des- 
ignated responsibility  for  the  booster  stage 
and  the  space  shuttle  main  engine.  Kennedy 
Space  Center  will  be  responsible  for  design  of 
launch  and  recovery  facilities.  As  in  the 
Apollo  program  all  other  NASA  centers  will 
contribute  by  providing  a  great  deal  of  tech- 
nical know-how  and  support. 

COST 

Development  costs  are  estimated  at  $5.5 
bUllon  (In  current  dollars)  over  a  six-year 
period;  this  is  about  one-fourth  the  cost  of 
the  Apollo  program.  The  refined  cost-esti- 
mating techniques  used  In  detailed  design 
studies  indicate  that  the  Job  will  be  com- 
pleted within  the  estimated  cost  figure.  But 
because  of  the  highly  complex  technical 
nature  of  the  project,  a  contingency  of  20 
percent  above  the  $5.5  billion  figure  was 
included  for  future  planning  purposes. 

Development  costs  Include  all  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  expenses 
as  well  as  two  Sight  test  vehicles.  In  addition. 


development  and  Initial  operational  facilities 
will  cost  about  $300  million;  each  added 
orblter  $250  million;  and  each  added  booster 
$50  million. 

Cost  to  fly  the  shuttle  will  be  less  than  $10 
million  per  flight — far  less  than  any  other 
space  vehicle  with  an  equivalent  payload 
capacity. 

COST    REDUCTION 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  reusable  space 
shuttle  win  reduce  the  cost  per  pound  of 
putting  a  payload  into  space  from  between 
$600  and  $700  at  present  to  $100.  By  com- 
parison, the  first  U.S.  satellite.  Explorer  I, 
which  weighed  only  30  pounds,  represented 
a  payload  delivery  cost  of  $100,000  per  pound. 
In  addition  to  the  direct  savings  available 
with  the  reusable  shuttle,  significant  addi- 
tional economies  will  be  achieved  through 
reduction  of  the  number  and  types  of  launch 
vehicles  needed  to  support  the  nation's  space 
effort,  and  In  the  cost  of  the  satellites  them- 
selves. With  the  shuttle,  automated  satellites 
can  be  repaired  or  serviced  In  space  or  re- 
turned to  earth  for  refurbishment  and  re- 
use. Moreover,  the  size  and  weight-carrying 
capacity  of  the  orblter  will  free  designers 
from  constraints  which  inake  design  more 
difficult  and  costly.  This  will  make  it  possi- 
ble to  use  relatively  inexpensive  standard 
laboratory  equipment  in  place  of  specially 
constructed,  highly  miniaturized  equipment 
which  Is  expensive  to  develop  and  test.  In 
the  final  analysis,  total  savings  made  possi- 
ble by  the  shuttle  will  depend  on  its  fre- 
quency of  us». 

TIMING  OF  PROPOSAL  REQUEST  FOR  BUILDING 

THE    VEHICLE 

A  source  Evaluation  Board  will  be  selected 
this  month  and  it  is  planned  to  issue  re- 
quests for  proposals  in  the  spring.  NASA's 
present  time-table  calls  for  awarding  a  defi- 
nite contract  for  Phase  C/D  in  the  summer 
of  this  year. 

MANNED   FLIGHT 

The  Interior  of  the  shuttle  will  be  pres- 
surized so  that  passengers  and  crew  can 
travel  in  shirt-sleeves  comfort  without  space- 
suits.  No  special  flight  training  would  be 
required  for  passengers,  making  it  possible  to 
send  scientists,  doctors,  artists,  photograph- 
ers Into  space. 

CONGRESSIONAL    SUPPORT 

The  Congress  strongly  supported  and  ap- 
proved the  shuttle  proposal  presented  In 
NASA's  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1972,  with  the 
clear  understanding  that  development  would 
proceed  at  completion  of  the  studies  then 
underway. 

CREW 

The  orblter  will  be  piloted  by  a  crew  of  two. 
The  orblter  will  carry  two  passengers  in  addi- 
tion to  the  crew.  Provisions  can  also  be  made 
to  carry  six  to  twelve  more  (or  even  more 
if  required)  in  special  modules  carried  in  the 
payload  bay. 


SLOYAN  ARTICLES  DESCRIBE  C-5A 
FIASCO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  two 
excellent  articles  by  Hearst  reporter  Pat- 
rick Sloyan  have  pinpointed  many  of  the 
technical  operating  problems  that  have 
turned  the  C-5A  cargo  plane  from  a  pro- 
jected cargo  carrying  brute  which  would 
give  us  an  immense  airlift  capability  in 
wartime  situations  into  a  punchless  tax- 
payer's folly.  The  Sloyan  articles  are 
a  case  study  of  how  not  to  run  a  procure- 
ment system.  They  demonstrate  that  the 
Air  Force  followed  the  most  cavalier  ap- 
proach in  holding  the  Lockheed  Corp. 
to  original  technical  specifications.  For 
example,  Lockheed  started  production 
on  the  C-5A  without  completing  wing 


stress  tests,  a  move  that  Air  Force  Sec- 
retary Seamans  has  characterized  as 
"engineering  negligence."  The  avionics 
system  on  the  plane  continues  to  per- 
form very  badly.  There  are  major  defects 
in  the  landing  gear. 

As  a  result,  the  taxpayer  is  paying 
much  more  than  the  original  contract 
called  for  while  the  plane  cannot  meet 
original  specifications  with  regard  to 
takeoff  and  landing  distance,  payload 
and  low  level  flight  as  well  as  a  host  of 
other  requirements.  In  fact  the  Boeing 
747,  cargo  version,  currently  can  carry 
a  heavier  payload  than  the  C-5A.  The 
747  costs  $24  million— the  C-5A,  $61  mil- 
lion and  climbing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Sloyan  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  The  American  people  are 
entitled  to  know  the  gigantic  dimensions 
of  the  white  elephant  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  purchased  with  their 
money. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

C-5A  Fiasco — Part  1 
(By  Patrick  J.  Sloyan) 

Washington. — The  most  serious  problem 
of  the  Air  Force  C5,  the  world's  most  expen- 
sive airplane — weak  wings  that  threaten  its 
life  span — can  be  traced  in  part  to  the  chang- 
ing whims  of  national  leaders. 

Robert  C.  Seamans,  the  secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  can  only  shake  his  head  at  de- 
mands his  predecessors  made  on  Lockheed, 
the  plane's  builder. 

The  inescapable  flaw  of  fatigue  designed 
into  the  C5  resulted  from  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration's Insistence  that  the  plane  be 
able  to  take  off  from  a  short,  rough  field. 

Today,  in  the  Nixon  administration,  such 
a  mission  for  the  C5  is  viewed  as  madness. 
"You're  Just  not  going  to  send  a  plane  as 
expensive  as  this  into  a  battlefield  area  where 
a  machine  gunner  can  knock  it  down,"  Sea- 
mans said. 

The  Air  Force  has  terminated  testing  on 
airstrip  matting  and  unprepared  fields  after 
the  C5  suffered  engine  and  body  damage. 

Seamans  now  is  more  concerned  about 
conserving  the  lifetime  of  the  C5.  "You're 
going  to  have  to  give  this  plane  a  mother's 
love,"  Seamans  said. 

To  avoid  undue  stresses  and  strains,  the 
C5  is  now  operated  at  only  80  per  cent  of  Its 
original  design  load.  It  will  be  restricted  to 
modern  concrete  runways.  Air  Force  pilots 
will  be  under  strict  orders  to  use  needed — 
not  full-throttle  on  take-off.  Reverse  thrust 
on  landing  will  also  be  limited. 

The  plane's  ailerons — the  critical  maneu- 
vering edges  on  the  wing  tips — will  be  ad- 
Justed  upward  during  fiight  to  distribute 
airflow  loads  over  the  wing,  thus  lessening 
structural  and  fatigue  strain.  But  the  system 
will  slightly  reduce  the  plane's  range. 

Besides  a  continuous  check  for  fatigue 
cracks  In  operating  planes,  Seamans  said  the 
Air  Force  would  keep  an  elaborate  record  of 
each  individual  plane's  loads  and  missions. 

Although  no  decision  has  been  made,  the 
C5  clearly  will  not  fly  the  4,200  hours  a 
year  as  the  Boeing  747.  At  one  point,  the  Air 
Force  planned  1,800  hours  a  year  for  the  C5 
but  now  even  that  may  be  reduced  to  less 
than  1,000  hours. 

MAJOR    uncertainty 

The  major  uncertainty  is  lagging  fatigue 
testing,  already  two  years  behind  schedule. 
Making  fatigue  modifications  are  difficult. 
The  first  series  of  wing  modifications  made  by 
Lockheed  resulted  in  new  fatigue  failures. 
Bonding  with  adhesives  Is  now  being  con- 
sidered for  making  fatigue  patches  on   the 
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wing  in  place  of  drilling  additional  wing  boles 
for  path  fasteners. 

But  there  are  no  immediate  fears  that  the 
C5  wUl  get  too  much  flying  time.  Where  the 
Air  Force  Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC) 
hoped  to  have  its  C5's  operating  75  per  cent 
of  the  time  each  month,  actual  experience 
has  ranged  between  10  and  40  per  cent  a 
month. 

"The  main  reason  for  the  downtime  now  is 
the  landing  gear,"  Brig.  Gen.  Warner  Newby 
said. 

Seamans  is  Intimately  aware  of  the  land- 
ing gear  problems. 

"I  flew  in  the  airplane,"  Seamans  said. 
"I  was  sitting  right  between  the  pilot  and 
copilot  and  as  we  took  off  I  noticed  there  was 
a  fair  amount  of  buffeting  and  Inquired  as  to 
whether  this  was  normal.  I  was  told,  "no,  the 
right  outboard  bogle  (a  strut  holding  six  of 
the  plane's  28  wheels)  was  not  retracted." 

"To  retract,  it  has  to  turn  90  degrees  and 
then  swing  up  into  the  fuselage,  and  it  turned 
90  degrees  all  right  but  there  she  sat  and  it 
wouldn't  go  down  and  it  wouldn't  go  up. 

"I  looked  over  my  shoulder  and  there  was 
a  crew  chief  and  he  was  looking  through  the 
manuals.  Well,  I  figured  that  was  the  time 
for  me  to  walk  around  in  the  airplane.  They 
did  (finally)  turn  the  wheel  around  the  right 
way  and  went  back  and  landed." 

The  C5  has  the  world's  most  complex  land- 
ing gear.  Among  other  things,  it  can  lower 
the  plane  to  runway  level  so  that  vehicles  can 
be  driven  aboard  without  need  of  a  separate 
ramp. 

But  MAC'S  problems  with  the  kneeling  sys- 
tem have  been  serious  and  persistent,  accord- 
ing to  a  General  Accounting  Office  (GAG) 
study.  It  has  caused  serious  damage  to  the 
plane,  the  GAG  said. 

When  the  plane  takes  off,  its  wheels  are 
spinning.  A  device  was  designed  to  stop  the 
wheels  in  the  air.  But  It  was  deactivated  be- 
cause it  would  Inadvertently  engage  on  the 
ground,  damaging,  tires. 


malfunctioning,  the  system  has  been  failing 
at  between  80  and  100  hours. 

A  system  to  warn  pilots  of  a  potential  stall 
had  to  be  replaced,  again  because  of  the 
"damn"  computer. 

Low  reliability  on  a  inertial  navigation 
system  to  detect  problems  in  other  systems. 
Called  malfunction  detection  anaysls  and 
recording  system.  It  Is  listed  along  with  10 
other  systems  as  having  the  highest  failure 
rate  on  the  C5. 


after  take-off 

Now.  after  take-off.  pilots  leave  the  gear 
down  for  one  minute  to  permit  the  wheels 
to  slow  before  being  retracted.  "This  is  un- 
desirable because  it  creates  drag,  decreases 
the  rate  of  climb  and  may  restrict  payload," 
the  GAG  said. 

Newby  has  come  up  with  a  landing  gear  re- 
traction system  based  on  old  but  simple  and 
cheaper  electronics  to  replace  the  more  com- 
plex and  troubled  system  now  on  most 
planes. 

The  electonlcs  or  avionics  In  the  C5  are 
comparable  only  to  the  costly  systems  found 
on  the  Fill  tactical  bomber.  Most  of  them 
were  developed  Just  for  the  C5. 

But  the  "gee  whiz"  that  was  first  asso- 
ciated with  the  C5  avionics  has  now  become, 
In  Seamans'  words,  "that  damn  computer.'' 

According  to  Newby,  many  of  the  avionics 
problems  are  associated  with  "Interface" — 
the  Improper  melding  of  various  components. 
Another  problem  is  that  several  systems  de- 
pend on  a  single  electronic  source — a  space- 
saving  design,  again  to  reduce  weight  for  the 
short  take-off  capability  now  scorned  and 
considered  too  strenuous  for  the  C5. 

Newby  and  the  GAG  see  these  problems 
requiring  modifications: 

Low  reliability  for  attitude  and  heading 
reference  units,  a  key  system  for  bad  weather 
flying.  MAC  C5's  are  prohibited  from  operat- 
ing with  less  than  a  mile  visibility  and  a  500- 
foot  cloud  celling. 

The  Air  Force  has  banned  the  use  of  the 
automatic  pilot  system  until  problems  are 
fixed.  This  restricts  the  plane's  ability  to 
hug  the  ground  on  low-level  missions.  There 
are  also  problems  with  the  complex  radar 
that  feeds  the  autopilot. 

Low  reliability  on  the  inertial  navigation 
system  that  uses  computers  and  gjrroscopes 
to  electronically  direct  the  plane.  Instead  of 
working  as  planned  for   1,000  hours  before 


MINOR     PROBLEMS 

These  are  some  of  the  major  problems  with 
the  C5,  problems  crucial  to  its  safe  and  ef- 
fective operation.  Some  of  the  minor  ones 
involve  such  items  as  the  location  of  the  air 
turbine  motors  (ATM). 

When  most  Jets  land,  an  electrical  genera- 
tor is  rolled  up  and  plugged  Into  the  plane 
to  keep  the  electrical  system  working  after 
the  engines  are  shutdown.  But  in  the  C5,  two 
ATM's  are  deployed  to  provide  hydraulic 
pressure  for  the  plane. 

The  Air  Force  objected  to  the  belly  loca- 
tion of  the  ATM  because  it  was  difficult  to 
get  to.  But  Lockheed  insisted  the  location 
was  safe. 

When  C5  No.  11  was  at  Palmdale,  Calif.,  on 
May  25,  1970,  a  mishap  in  the  hydraulic  sys- 
tem sprayed  flammable  fiuld  on  a  hot,  oper- 
ating ATM.  "Firefighters  were  on  the  scene 
Immediately,"  said  the  formal  Air  Force  In- 
vestigation of  the  incident. 

"But  (they)  were  unable  to  extinguish  or 
contain  the  fire  in  the  ATM  area,  which  is  In- 
accessible from  the  interior  of  the  aircraft 
and  has  no  direct  access  from  the  exterior." 
C5  No.  11  is  one  of  two  planes  that  have 
been  lost  to  fires. 

The  most  recent  and  most  spectacular 
problem  resulted  in  the  grounding  of  the  en- 
tire C5  fleet.  On  Sept.  29.  at  Altus  Air  Force 
Base,  a  pilot  gave  a  C5  full  throttle  and  then 
watched  an  engine  tear  loose  from  the  wing 
pylon,  somersault  and  crash  on  the  runway. 
A  brief  fire  was  quickly  extinguished. 

"It's  fatigue  problem  in  the  pylon,"  Newby 
said.  "We  need  to  reinforce  the  piece  that 
connects  the  engine  to  the  wing." 

The  pylon  is  Just  one  of  a  series  of  prob- 
lems the  Air  Force  general  Is  attempting  to 
deal  with  in  almost  King  Canute  fashion. 
Newby  is  seeking  to  make  needed  repairs 
while  holding  back  a  rising  tide  of  costs. 

There  has  already  been  one  series  of  modi- 
fications to  C5s  In  service  and  still  in  the 
production  line.  But  another  series  of  modi- 
fications— structural,  fatigues,  landing  gear, 
pylons,  avionics — will  start  in  April  of  1972. 
These  spring  modifications,  particularly 
those  dealing  with  fatigue  fixes,  will  affect 
planes  now  in  service — but  not  those  cur- 
rently under  production. 

The  Air  Force  will  get  an  additional  30 
planes — two  a  month  through  April  of  1973 — 
that  will  require  the  additional  fatigue 
fixes.  One  reason  is  that  an  accurate  picture 
of  total  fatigue  fixes  required  for  the  C5  will 
not  be  available  until — you  guessed  it — April 
of  1973. 

subcontractors 
It  is  this  vise  that  makes  Prof  Raymond 
Bispllnghoff  wince.  According  to  Newby.  the 
arrangement  has  crippled  most  of  the  Lock- 
heed subcontractors. 

"I've  never  seen  so  many  subcontractors 
lose  their  shirts  as  they  have  in  this  pro- 
gram," Newby  said. 

"I'd  say  in  about  two  years  the  C5  fieet  will 
be  operating  pretty  smooth.  But  you're  Just 
going  to  have  to  conserve  use  of  this  plane 
as  you  would  any  other  valuable  resource." 
But  there  is  agreement  that  the  C5  will 
never  measure  up  to  its  original  conception. 
One  measure  of  the  importance  of  this  con- 
clusion comes  from  Lockheed  engineer 
Robert  B.  Ormsby. 

In  an  "Air  Force"  magazine  article,  Ormsby 
wrote  that  In  the  case  of  cargo  aircraft  on 
"military  missions,   slight  performance   ad- 


vantages may  mean  the  difference  between 
success  or  failure." 

The  Air  Force  has  considered  a  variety  of 
drastic  solutions  to  the  C5  dilemma. 

"It  costs  too  much  money  just  to  kill  the 
program."  Seamans  said. 

According  to  Newby,  there  is  still  "a  lot 
of  talk"  about  halting  additional  purchases 
after  the  66th  plane.  "But  you  Just  wouldn't 
save  that  much  money,"  Newby  said. 

At  one  point,  the  unique  contract  between 
Lockheed  and  the  Air  Force  required  the  firm 
to  pay  costs  of  modifications  to  the  new 
plane.  But  Lockheed,  the  nation's  largest  de- 
fense contractor,  has  now  become  a  ward  of 
the  Nixon  administration. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  firm's  financial  crisis 
resulted  In  a  federally-guaranteed  loan  to 
keep  Lockheed  out  of  bankruptcy. 

Deputy  Etefense  Secretary  David  Packard 
also  terminated  the  McNamara  total  procure- 
ment contract.  The  C5  program  was  shifted 
to  a  cost-plus  arrangement  under  which  the 
Air  Force  must  use  taxpayer  dollars  to  repair 
brand  new  planes. 

A    $200    MILLION    LOSS 

But  Packard  has  insisted  that  Lockheed 
suffer  a  penalty,  a  $200  million  loss  on  the 
C5  program.  Of  course,  the  Packard  penalty 
can  be  eliminated  by  his  successor,  just  as 
Packard  nullified  McNamara's  penalties.  And 
Packard  has  now  left  the  Pentagon. 

"There  Is  still  a  need  for  the  airplane  " 
Seamans  said. 

True  enough.  Only  the  C5  can  carry  the 
bulky,  outslzed  cargo  the  Army  needs  in  a 
pinch— heavy  tanks,  big  helicopters  or  a 
tracked  vehicle  that  carries  and  extends  an 
assault  bridge. 

But  while  the  OS's  Interior  remains  the 
only  one  large  enough  to  permit  such  out- 
sized  Army  items,  Boeing  can  do  Just  as 
well  In  carrying  total  weight. 

Boeing  has  developed  a  cargo  version  of  the 
747  that  will  fiy  200,000  pounds  of  payload 
3,500  miles.  The  price  tag  on  the  747F  Is  $24 
million,  plus  additional  money  for  spare 
parts  and  equipment.  With  new  engines  Boe- 
ing Is  now  planning,  the  plane  could  carry 
250,000  pounds. 

Currently,  the  $61  million  C5  is  under 
safety  restrictions  limiting  its  payload  to 
174,000  pounds.  Lockheed  is  optimistic  that 
the  payload  will  be  increased  to  190  000  to 
200,000  for  a  3,500-mile  mission.  The  Air 
Force  doesn't  share  Lockheed's  optimism 
The  Air  Force  now  views  the  C5  fleet  as 
something  to  be  saved  for  an  emergency. 
It  will  not  be  the  muscular  brute  that  would 
slam  down  on  a  strip  of  grass  or  handle  easily 
the  routing  grind  of  Air  Force  cargo  service. 

"We've  got  to  learn  from  this  program  " 
Seamans  said  firmly. 

"Lessons  learned'"'  from  the  C5  program 
are  the  subject  of  an  unending  series  of 
"who  struck  John,"  meetings,  Seamans,  Lock- 
heed engineer  Ormsby.  Gen.  Newby  and  any- 
one connected  with  the  program  have  found 
a  good  slice  of  their  time  and  the  time  of 
their  aides  consumed  at  such  sessions. 

Yet  another  study  is  under  way— this  one 
costing  $3.5  million  in  taxpayer  dollars— to 
find  out  what's  "really  wrong"  with  the  C5 
and  how  to  avoid  problems  In  the  future. 
Bispllnghoff  wonders  If  they  will  ever  learn. 
"Okay."  Bispllnghoff  said.  "Lockheed  did 
a  lousy  Job,  a  very  poor  Job.  But  so  did  the 
Air  Force.  They  both  knew  about  fatigue 
problems  and  how  to  deal  with  them.  They 
knew  about  going  into  production  without 
first  testing  a  plane.  They  knew  all  this, 
but  they  did  It  anyway. " 

NEWBY  agrees 

Newby.  who  dealt  with  a  series  of  fatigue 
problems  associated  with  the  B52  strategic 
bomber,  agrees.  "We  can't  let  this  happen 
again."  he  said.  "We  have  to  force  these  les- 
sons   into   our   contracting   system." 

The  GAO  also  has  some  ideas.  This  watch- 
dog agency  for  Congress,  as  part  of  their  un- 
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ending  investigation  of  the  C5,  diecked  on 

the  way  airlines  bought  the  747  from  Boeing. 

According  to  the  OAO,  the  airlines  simply 
refused  to  accept  any  plane  with  operating 
problems.  And,  once  the  plane  was  accepted. 
It  was  flying  passengers  within  12  to  24  hours. 

In  contrast,  the  OAO  noted,  the  Air  Force 
continues  to  accept  planes  with  major  prob- 
lems. For  example,  on  C5  No.  11,  the  plane 
that  burned,  the  Air  Force  accepted  It  even 
thoiigh  It  had  pinpointed  647  deflclencles  in 
the  plane. 

Lockheed  officials  are  quick  to  note  that 
the  Air  Force  has  had  similar  or  even  worse 
problems  than  the  C5  in  the  past.  The 
trouble  is,  these  past  programs  were  ofiaclally 
"classified." 

The  nation  got  a  glimpse  of  what  really 
goes  on  In  major  defense  programs  because 
the  C5  program  covild  never  hide  the  prob- 
lems behind  a  "secret"  stamp. 

Lockheed,  along  with  other  firms,  is  now 
looking  to  the  1980s  when  the  military  may 
need  yet  another  new  cargo  Jet — this  one  car- 
rying a  300,000  pound  payload  and  weighing 
1  million  pounds  or  more. 

But  to  hearts,  pounding  in  the  Pentagon 
over  planes  of  the  future,  Bispllnghoff  has 
a  word  of  caution. 

•'I  think  people  today  Just  expect  a  little 
too  much  from  our  technology." 


C-5A   Fiasco — Part   2 
(By  Patrick  J.  Sloyan) 

(Critics  of  the  way  the  Pentagon  spends 
$30  million  a  year  on  new  weapons  have 
focused  on  the  soaring  costs  with  the  Lock- 
heed C5  cargo  Jet — Fat  Albert.  After  a  year's 
experience  with  the  world's  most  expensive 
aircraft  even  the  Air  Force  Is  expressing  tm- 
happlness  with  the  Co.  To  get  the  full  story 
of  the  project,  Patrick  J.  Sloyan  went  to  the 
men  who  should  know.  This  Is  his  account.) 

Washington. — Fat  Albert  is  sick,  fragile 
and  will  require  a  mother's  love  for  what 
promises  to  be  an  all  too  short  lifetime. 

Pat  Albert  Is  the  Air  Force  nickname  for 
the  Lockheed  C5  Galaxy  Jet,  a  cargo  plane 
conceived  In  hypierbole  and  produced  in  the 
face  of  withering  criticisms  about  its  soar- 
ing cost. 

During  more  than  three  years  of  attacks 
spearheaded  by  Sen.  William  Proxmlre,  D- 
Wls.,  Lockheed,  the  Air  Force  and  members 
of  the  congressional  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee have  defended  the  plane  as  its  price 
tag  went  from  $28  million  to  $61  million  per 
plane.  Supporters  of  the  C5  program,  con- 
ceding It  was  costing  more  than  expected, 
promised  that  the  plane  would  usher  in  a 
new  era  In  airlift  for  the  Military  Air  Com- 
mand ( M.^C ) . 

(OfHclally.  the  "A"  has  been  dropped  from 
the  designation,  because  no  "B"  model  is  now 
expected  to  be  built.) 

But  today,  after  more  than  a  year  of  MAC 
experience  with  the  C5.  even  the  plane's 
staunchest  supporters  liave  begun  to  sour. 
Air  Force  optimism  about  the  C5  has  been  re- 
placed with  hostility,  bitterness  and  frustra- 
tion. 

Tliere  are  problems  today  with  the  plane's 
landing  gear  and  electronic  systems  that 
will  take  at  least  two  years  to  repair  if  the 
Co  is  to  be  an  effective  tool  for  President 
Richard  Nixon's  plan  to  maintain  world 
peace. 

But  there  are  problems  In  the  inherent 
design  of  the  C5  for  which  there  is  no  certain 
solution.  And,  these  design  deficiencies  have 
resulted  in  a  much  narrower  role  for  the 
plane  for  far  less  than  the  lifetime  original- 
ly anticipated  by  the  Air  Force. 

What  went  wrong? 

Some  of  the  answers  were  found  In  In- 
terviews with  Lockheed  engineers  at  Mar- 
ietta, Ga..  where  the  plane  is  being  made:  in 
Dayton.  Ohio,  where  an  Air  Force  general 
is  attempting  to  control  the  program,  and  in 


the  Pentagon  where  top  defense  officials  are 
grim. 

"I'd  call  it  engineering  negligence,"  said 
Robert  C.  Seamans  Jr.,  the  secretary  of  the 
Air  Force. 

"Lockheed  did  a  lousy  Job,  but  so  did  the 
Air  Force,"  said  Raymond  L.  Bispllnghoff,  the 
scientist  the  Air  Force  hired  to  find  out  what 
was  wrong. 

"You  Just  get  tired  of  It  and  you  want  to 
&Z.J,  'a  pox  on  it,"  "  said  Robert  B.  Orms- 
by,  the  Lockheed  engineer  who  has  been  in 
the  hot  seat. 

"Frankly,  I  don't  like  this  Job,"  said 
Brig.  Gen.  Warner  Newby,  the  Air  Force 
officer  charged  with  sorting  out  C5  prob- 
lems. 

In  conception,  the  C5  fulfilled  an  abid- 
ing passion  of  Rot>ert  S.  McNamara.  Above 
all,  it  would  be  "cost-eSective."  As  secre- 
tary of  defense,  McNamara  on  Oct.  1,  1965 
selected  Locklieed  to  build  the  world's  larg- 
est airplane  under  a  unique  contract. 

Called  total  package  procurement,  the 
contract  gave  Lockheed  responsibility  for 
everything — the  plane,  engines,  electron- 
ics, tires,  llghtbulbs  and  performance. 

For  120  planes,  the  contract  w^ould  have 
provided  Lockheed  and  its  subcontractors 
$3.4  billion.  Today,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  says  the  Air  Force  will  get  only  81 
planes  and  these  for  a  total  of  at  least  $5 
billion. 

But  as  McNamara  saw  it,  the  C5's  beauty 
was  In  saving  costs.  One  C5  would  carry 
more  than  three  C141'3,  then  the  biggest 
Air  Force  cargo  Jet — also  made  by  Lockheed. 

In  1965,  McNamara  predicted  the  military 
program  would  result  in  a  commercial 
counterpart  providing  transcontinental  trips 
for  less  than  $100  per  passenger. 

But  most  Important,  the  C5  would  be  a 
rugged  assault  plane,  able  to  ferry  heavy 
equipment  of  an  Army  division  to  some 
world  troublespot  and  land  near  the  front 
lines  on  a  strip  of  grass. 

Building  a  plane  as  large  as  the  C5  was 
considered  well  within  the  stat«-of-the-art 
of  aeronautical  engineering.  McNamara,  the 
Air  Force,  Lockheed  and  otlier  competitors 
for  the  Co  contract  agreed  the  plane  could 
be  built  with  proven,  established  techology. 

Lockheed  engineers  essentially  were  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  that  confronted 
the  Wright  Brothers:  Make  a  plane  strong 
enough  to  carry  a  payload  but  light  enough 
to  fly. 

It's  the  basic  problem  with  almost  any 
airplane."  said  Bi.spllnghoff,  former  dean  of 
engineering  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technol05,7.  He  is  now  deputy  director  of 
the  National   Science  Foundation. 

"When  you're  building  a  plane,  the  engi- 
neers are  always  struggling  to  control  the 
weight  of  the  plane  so  it  can  have  good 
performance — ^speed  and  range.  But  you'^-e 
got  to  have  enough  strength  in  the  design 
so  you  don't  have  a  catastrophic  failure — 
the  plane  falls  apiart  and  crashes." 

During  competition  for  the  Air  Force  C5 
contract.  Lockheed  propwjsed  a  plane  that 
would  carry  a  160,000-pound  payload  for 
2,500  nautical  miles. 

After  looking  over  proposals  by  Lockheed. 
Boeing  and  Douglas,  the  Air  Force  decided 
It  wanted  a  bigger  airplane — one  able  to 
carry  a  265,000  pound  payload  over  2,700 
nautical  miles.  Lockheed  agreed  to  do  the 
Job  with  a  plane  with  a  basic  weight  of  712,- 
000  pounds  instead  of  the  initial  version  of 
690,000  pounds. 

Lockheed  conducted  limited  wind  tunnel 
testing  on  the  bigger  plane  and  spotted  some 
"minor"  difficulties.  Nevertheless,  It  ordered 
Ita  subcontractors  to  start  building  parts  for 
production  of  the  C5  in  December,  1965,  only 
two  months  after  the  contraot  had  been 
awarded. 

Dtmost  speed  in  production  was  necessary. 
Lockheed  believed,  even  though  preliminary 


testing  of  the  plane  was  not  underway.  The 
Air  Force  contract  imposed  penalties — up 
to  $11  million — if  LoclUieed  failed  to  meet 
delivery  deadlines. 

The  quicker  the  production,  the  Air  Force 
believed,  the  cheaper  the  total  ocsts. 

The  nightmare  for  Lockheed  engineers 
started  in  1966,  when  more  detailed  wind 
tunnel  tests  were  "full  of  surprises."  The 
tests  showed  eight  major  de^gn  changes 
were  required,  changes  in  everything  from 
nose  u>  call,  from  top  to  lx)ttom. 

Subcontractors  were  thrown  Into  turmoil. 
They  were  told  to  Junk  work  they  had  done 
and  start  building  new  designs. 

Even  with  the  new  designs,  there  were 
serious  problems.  Too  much  drag  from  the 
bulky  wing  design  was  sure  to  degrade  the 
C5's  ability  to  operate  from  short,  unpre- 
pared battlefield  airstrips.  The  plane  was  too 
heavy. 

Boeing  had  encountered  the  same  prob- 
lems. When  it  lost  out  on  the  C5  competi- 
tion, Boeing  modified  its  plans  and  came  up 
with  the  747  commercial  passenger  plane. 
When  Boeing  reached  the  overweight  prob- 
lem. Its  single  most  important  solution  was 
to  require  its  subcontractor  to  build  more 
powerful  engines. 

"Lockheed  could  have  done  the  same 
thing,"  said  Gen.  Newby,  in  hindsight.  "The 
Air  Force  told  them  to  go  ahead  and  get 
bigger  engines — but  that  Lockheed  was  re- 
sponsible and  would  have  to  absorb  the  prloe 
increase  for  the  engines. 

"But  they  didn't  do  it  that  way." 

Ormsby,  vice  president  of  engineering  at 
Marietta,  has  a  different  version.  Ormsby 
said  the  Air  ToTce  would  simply  not  relax 
the  requirements  for  C5  performance,  par- 
ticularly the  rough  field  performance. 

The  C5  wings  are  not  swept  back  to  the 
degree  seen  on  most  commercial  Jetliners. 
This  limited  sweep  design  provides  more  lift 
when  the  C5  is  attempting  to  get  airborne 
from  a  short  runway.  Using  10,000-foot  run- 
ways, swept- wing  commercial  Jets  have 
ample  time  to  build  sufficient  speed  to  be- 
come airborne. 

Ormsby  said  Lockheed's  solution  to  the 
weight  problem  was  to  emphasize  a  high- 
stress  design.  "If  I  had  to  go  off  to  a  desert 
island  and  build  a  wing,  I'd  do  it  with  a  high 
stress  design." 

Basically,  the  high-stress  approach  is  to 
design  the  wing  understrength  and  then  re- 
pair as  it  falls.  "This  way,  you  get  maximum 
strength  with  repairs  and  minimum  weight," 
Ormsby  said. 

Bispllnghoff  agrees. 

"It  Is  an  old  philosophy,"  Bispllnghoff  said. 
"You  go  ahead  and  design  understrength. 
But  the  important  thing  Is,  you  find  your 
failures  in  a  test  model  and  then  correct 
them  before  you  go  into  production.  But 
Lockheed  started  production  without  testing. 

"They  did  it  the  insane  way  at  Lockheed. 
Insane." 

Lockheed  began  carving  4,600  pounds  of 
metal  out  of  the  C5  wing.  More  accurately, 
removing  weight  from  wing  parts  scattered 
around  in  bits  and  pieces. 

Exotic  techniques  were  employed.  For  ex- 
ample, ."lome  wing  sections  were  bathed  In 
chemicals  to  eat  away  the  exact  amount  of 
unwanted  metal.  Besides  chemical  milling  of 
parts  already  produced,  lighter  metals  and 
beryllium  alloys  were  employed. 

The  weight  reduction  effort  started  in  1967. 
Lockheed  continued  production  without 
waiting  for  test  results  of  the  high-stress 
design. 

"That's  what  I  call  engineering  negli- 
gence," fumes  Seamans,  the  Air  Force  ci- 
vilian chief  who  has  a  distinguished  engi- 
neering background. 

"Lockheed  didn't  test  when  they  knew 
they  were  putting  the  plane  right  on  tlJ« 
knife's  edge." 

More  than  two  years  later — in  July  of 
1969 — a   test   wing    broke   at   the   Marietta 
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plant.  This  was  a  static  test.  Weights  were 
added  until  the  wing  broke.  The  test  relates 
to  how  much  weight  the  plane  can  lift  off 
the  ground. 

The  C5  wing  is  designed  so  that  the  plane 
can  lift  265,000  pounds  with  a  margin  of 
safety:  the  wing  should  not  break  at  150 
per  cent  of  the  design  load.  But  In  the  test, 
the  wing  failed  at  125  per  cent  of  design 
load — a  sharp  reduction  in  the  safety  margin. 
There  was  a  second  static  failure  last  Sep- 
tember, this  time  at  126  per  cent  of  design. 

But  there  were  even  more  chilling  results 
from  fatigue  testing.  In  fatigue  test  ma- 
chines are  used  to  bend,  twist  and  turn  plane 
wings  to  simulate  landings,  takeoffs,  rough 
filghts  and  other  activities  the  C5  would  en- 
counter In  a  lifetime. 

In  this  case,  Lockheed  had  guaranteed  the 
Air  Force  a  C5  with  a  Lifetime  flying  expec- 
tfincy  of  30,000  horn's. 

But  fatigue  cracks  began  appearing  both 
In  planes  being  flight  tested  and  in  wings 
set  up  for  ground  testing  at  as  few  as  2,000 
hours. 

Continued  testing  showed  a  series  of  fa- 
tigue failures  throughout  the  wing  under 
simulated  flying  of  only  8,000  hours. 

"You  can  do  things,  such  as  limiting  loads, 
to  deal  with  the  structural  problems  related 
to  the  static  tests,"  said  Seamans.  "But  you 
can't  get  around  fatigue  problems.  You  have 
to  fix  fatigue  problems  and  you  eJways  want 
to  make  this  modification  before  you  get  the 
plane  in  service  or,  at  least,  before  your  fleet 
approaches  the  flying  hours  associated  with 
the  cracks." 

But  between  the  time  the  fatigue  prob- 
lems were  first  spotted  and  today,  the  Air 
Force  has  accepted  almost  50  C5's  that  will 
need  modifications  for  fatigue  problems. 

Just  how  many  hours  of  operations  the 
C5  will  achieve  is  subject  to  dispute  t>e- 
tween  Lockheed  and  the  Air  Force. 

"We  can  get  30.000  hours  of  life  if  it  Is 
worth  the  money  to  the  Air  Force  to  make 
the  needed  modifications,"  said  Lockheed's 
Ormsby.  "There's  no  doubt  about  it.  The 
C5  has  an  unusually  high  rate  of  fatigue 
failures." 

But  in  Dayton,  General  Newby  takes  a 
different  view. 

"I'm  certain  we  can  get  15,000  hours  of 
life,"  Newby  said.  "Most  of  the  fatigue 
failures  we  have  seen  so  far  have  been 
small  ones — fatigue  hotspots  in  the  wing. 
But  we  don't  know  whether  we'll  get  major 
fatigue  failures  as  we  continue  testing. 

"If  all  hell  starts  popping  loose  as  test- 
ing goes  on,  well,  we'll  have  big  problems. 
But  I'd  say  chances  are  50-50  it  could  get 
better  or  worse." 

Bispllnghoff,  the  expert  the  Air  Force 
called  on  to  resolve  uncertainties,  is  not  as 
optimistic  as  Newby. 

"They'll  never  reach  the  design  life  of 
30,000  hours  without  major  difficulties," 
Bispllnghoff  said.  "When  you  talk  about 
possible  fatigue  fixes,  you  must  consider 
the  economics  of  the  problem.  How  much 
can  you  afford? 

"I  looked  at  the  possibility  of  a  new 
wing,  but  that's  Just  too  much  money.  The 
only  reason  our  committee  did  not  tell  the 
Air  Force  to  get  a  new  wing  is  that  I  think 
the  C5  wing  can  suffer  a  fatigue  failure  and 
still  be  able  to  land  safely. 

"In  other  words,  the  way  the  wing  is 
built,  you  could  have  a  serious  fatigue  fail- 
ure but  the  wing  wouldn't  fall  off  like  It 
does  on  other  planes." 

When  planes  such  as  the  C5  start  having 
problems,  the  first  thing  emphasized  by 
the  Air  Force,  Lockheed  and  anyone  else 
associated  with  the  program  is  that  all  new 
planes  have  problems. 

"Sure,  all  new  planes  have  problems," 
said  Seamans.  "But  the  C5  problems  are 
unusual — not  usual." 

For  example,  buyers  of  the  Boeing  747 
were  also  guaranteed  a  30,000  hour  life- 
time. After  60,000  hours  of  fatigue  testing. 


Boeing  has  pinpointed  three  fatigue  fail- 
ures that  will  require  modifications  at 
4,500  hours,  18,000  hours  and  23,000  hours 
respectively. 

According  to  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways, which  put  25  of  the  Boeing  Jumbo 
Jets  into  service  in  one  year,  the  company 
eventually  plans  a  100,000  hour  lifetime  for 
the  747,  Including  new  and  more  powerful 
engines. 

Currently,  Pan  Am  is  flying  each  747 
aijout  4,200  hours  a  year.  "We've  had  a  lot 
less  problems  with  the  747  than  we  did  with 
the  other  Boeing  jets — the  707  and  727."  a 
Pan  Am  official  said. 


SUPPORT  GROWS  FOR  QUALIFIED 
AMNESTY 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  since 
December  14  when  I  introduced  S.  3011, 
a  bill  to  provide  qualified  amnesty  for 
draft  evaders,  I  have  been  heartened  by 
the  support  which  has  been  generated  in 
behalf  of  this  measure. 

A  Gallup  poll,  commissioned  by  News- 
week, and  published  in  its  January  17 
issue,  reveals  that  while  only  7  percent 
of  Americans  favor  imqualifled  amnesty, 
and  only  22  percent  oppose  amnesty 
without  qualification,  63  percent  of  all 
Americans  favor  amnesty  with  a  service 
requirement.  This  poll  indicates  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
believe  as  I  do,  that  draft  resisters  should 
be  given  a  chance  to  be  reimited  with 
American  society,  if  they  are  wilUng  to 
work  for  their  country  and  thereby  pay 
the  debt  which  they  owe  to  America. 

In  large  part  this  degree  of  public 
support  may  reflect  the  widespread  edi- 
torial support  which  this  measure  has 
received  in  the  Nation's  press,  radio,  and 
television. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  certain  represent- 
ative editorials  and  columns  supporting 
this  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 

and  columns  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A.  EorroRiALS 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Dec.  15,  1971] 

Amnesty  for  Draft  Evaders? 

Ohio's  Senator  Robert  Taft  Jr..  son  of  the 
late  "Mr.  Republican, "  has  done  something 
not  even  the  antiwar  Democrats  in  Congress 
have  dared  to  do.  He  has  filed  legislation  of- 
fering amnesty  for  draft  evaders  who  are  now 
in  exile  or  In  prison. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  conditions  attached. 
Draft  evaders  who  have  fled  this  country 
could  come  back  if  they  agree  to  a  3-year 
tour  of  duty  in  the  military  or  in  some  other 
designated  Federal  agency  such  as  the  Public 
Health  Sevice.  Those  in  prison  could  deduct 
up  to  2  years  of  their  time  there  from  this 
3-year  obligation. 

"senator  Taft  estimates  this  would  apply  to 
500  now  in  prison  and  70.000  youths  now  in 
Canada  or  in  exile  elsewhere  because  they 
oppose  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  proposal,  we  think  deserves  praise,  and 
should  have  been  made  long  before  this.  But 
we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  such  drastic  con- 
ditions should  t>e  attached.  Those  who  have 
gone  to  prison,  or  who  have  fled  their  native 
land,  have  already  paid  a  price  in  lost  years 
of  their  lives  and  in  emotional  grief  that  is 
impossible  to  measure  by  any  ordinary 
standards. 

The  fact  is  that  this  war  from  whlcli  they 
fled  their  country,  or  In  which  they  refused 
to  serve,  is  by  now  acknowledged  by  most 
Americans  to  have  iseen  a  massive  blunder, 
one  of  the  worst  in  our  history.  And  It  was 


legally  sanctioned  neither  by  any  Interna- 
tional commitment  nor  by  the  only  body  au- 
thorized by  the  Constitution  to  declare  war — 
the  Congress. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  pointed 
out  that  many  otlier  men  "faced  up  to  their 
responsibilities"  under  the  draft  law,  and 
some  55,000  of  them  died  because  they  did. 
This  Is  true,  and  we  do  not  and  should  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  denigrate  them. 

Yet  perhaps  the  time  has  again  come,  as 
it  did  for  the  country  of  Abraham  Ilncoln, 
to  bind  up  tne  Nation's  wounds,  with  malice 
toward  none  and  with  charity  for  all. 

[From  the  Rlpon  Forum,  Dec.  15,  1971) 

Senator  Robert  Taft  ( II  ) 
In  Introducing  the  first  Senate  bill  pro- 
viding amnesty  for  draft  resisters  now  in 
exile  or  prison,  Robert  Taft  Jr.  took  a  cou- 
rageous step  from  the  shadowy  retreats  in 
which  Senators  have  long  evaded  the  moral 
responsibilities  of  Vietnam.  It  is  a  step 
in  the  tradition  of  the  greatest  of  Republi- 
cans, Abraham  Lincoln,  who  gave  amnesty  to 
Southern  soldiers,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
man  once  known  as  Mr.  Republican  himself, 
Robert  Taft.  Sr.,  who  almost  alone  among 
Americans  attacked  the  vindictive  Justice  of 
the  Nuremburg  trials.  It  is  a  step  prepared  by 
a  bold  Republican  contemporary,  Charles 
Goodell.  who  Introduced  the  first  bill  to  set 
a  deadline  to  end  the  war  and  who  inter- 
ceded for  the  Berrigan  brothers  in  prison.  It 
is  a  step  which  sets  a  Republican  standard  to 
which  Democratic  doves  are  now  likely  to 
flock  but  from  which  even  John  Lindsay, 
with  all  his  Republican  training,  has  to  date 
recoiled.  And  for  Robert  Taft  Jr..  it  is  a  first 
step  to  fulfill  a  heritage  of  greatness  from 
which  his  name  will  never  allow  him  amnesty. 

[Prom   the   Madison    (Wis.)    Capital   Times, 
Dec.,  16,  1971) 

Senator  Taft's  Courageous  Stand 

Senator  Robert  Taft  Jr.,  Republican  of 
Ohio,  has  taken  a  courageous  position  in 
introducing  legislation  offering  amnesty  to 
draft  resisters  in  federal  prison  or  who  have 
fled  the  country  to  avoid  ser\'ice  in  the 
Vietnam  war. 

It  is  a  position  few  men  in  Congress  have 
dared  to  expouse,  with  the  notable  exception 
of  Sen.  George  McGovern  (D-S.D),  Rep. 
Edward  Koch   (D-N.Y.)   and  a  few  others. 

Taft's  bin  specifically  excludes  military 
deserters,  which  we  think  is  a  shortsighted. 
Taft  said  military  deserters  must  be  dealt 
with  by  the  mUltary  authorities  in  order 
to  avoid  destroying  "morale  and  discipline 
in  the  armed  forces." 

Even  tliough  we  think  there  are  solid 
grounds  for  extending  amnesty  to  deserters, 
we  welcome  Taft's  legislation  and  hope  his 
congressional  colleagues  will  display  the 
same  brand  of  courage  and  humanltarlanlsm. 

Draft  resisters  under  Taft's  bill  would  be 
allowed  a  year  after  enactment  to  volun- 
teer for  alternate  service,  either  as  noncom- 
batants  in  the  military  or  in  some  civilian 
Federal  service  such  as  a  hospital. 

Taft  should  join  forces  with  Sen.  Mc- 
Govern who  has  advocated  a  general  amnesty 
for  all  resisters  and  exiles  without  a  require- 
ment for  alternate  service. 

The  agonizing  dimensions  of  the  problem 
are  illustrated  by  numbers  of  persons  in- 
volved. A  total  of  500  young  men  are  in 
prison;  an  estimated  70.000  are  abroad  as 
exiles,  and  military  deserters  numbered  an 
estimated  89,000  last  year. 

(From  the  Cleveland    (Ohio)    Press, 
Dec.    17.    1971] 
Taft's    Amnesty    Bn-L 
Sen.  Robert  Taft's  proposal  to  grant  am- 
nesty to  draft  resisters  is  sure  to  kick  up  a 
storm. 

But  the  problem  must  be  faced.  What  is 
this  nation  to  do  alx>ut  the  estimated  70,000 
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men  who  fled  the  covmtry  rather  than  serve 
In  the  Vietnam  War? 

Under  Taffs  bill  draft  reslsters  would  have 
one  year  In  which  to  volunteer  for  service 
In  the  military  as  noncombatants  or  In  some 
federal  service  such  as  veterans'  hospitals. 
This  Is  a  reasonable  tmd  compassionate  ap- 
proach to  the  problem. 

Amnesty  would  be  granted  to  those  now  In 
prison,  who  number  about  500,  and  those 
who  left  the  country.  Those  who  deserted 
would  be  dealt  with  by  the  military. 

Sen.  WUllam  Saxbe  already  has  reacted 
angrily  to  Taft's  amnesty  proposal.  Saxbe's 
characterization  of  draft  reslsters  as  "dogs" 
Is  Intemperate  and  unworthy  of  that  senator. 

This  country  cannot  write  off  70,000  young 
men  as  cowards  and  deny  them  repatriation. 
The  Vietnam  War  has  been  the  most  un- 
popular conflict  In  this  country's  history. 
The  young  men  who  refused  to  flght  In  what 
they  considered  an  Immoral  war  faced  a  crisis 
In  conscience. 

The  Taft  bUl  does  not  offer  a  free  ride  to 
draft  reslsters.  They  would  still  be  obligated 
to  give  three  years  of  some  kind  of  service  to 
their  country. 

Taft  asks  whether  this  country  is  "wise, 
strong  and  charitable"  enough  to  offer  draft 
reslsters  a  chance  to  be  "reunified  with  our 
American  society."  This  country  should  be. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Sun-Times, 

Dec.  18,  1971] 

The  Matter  of  Amnesty 

Pew  Americans  fully  understand  the  war 

In  Southeast  Asia,  yet  an  Increasing  number 

recognize  Its  futility  and  long  for  an  abrupt 

end  to  the  wasting  of  lives  and  to  the  moral 

dissolution  with  which  the  war  Is  equated. 

Therefore,    it    Is    of   paramount    Importance 

that   the   government   consider   with   reason 

and  compassion  the  anti-war  positions  taken 

by   young   men   who   chose   exile   or   prison 

rather  than  war-time  military  service. 

Sen.  George  McGovern,  the  liberal  E>emo- 
crat  from  South  Dakota,  has  for  some  time 
advocated  amnesty  for  draft  reslsters.  Now, 
Sen.  Robert  Taft  Jr.,  a  conservative  Repub- 
lican from  Ohio,  has  shown  the  Idea  to  be 
one  with  bipartisan  support.  Taft  has  Intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  grant  am- 
nesty to  500  draft  objectors  now  In  prison 
and  to  the  estimated  70,000  in  exile.  Taft's 
proposal  differs  from  McGovern's  In  that  It 
would  require  those  granted  amnesty  to  vol- 
unteer for  a  form  of  alternative  service. 

A  wider  choice  of  alternatives  than  Is  now 
available  would  be  of  value,  were  Taft's  plan 
to  be  accepted,  and  there  remains  the  mat- 
ter of  what  to  do  with  men  who  entered 
service,  then  deserted  for  anti-war  reasons. 
However,  it  Is  the  question  of  amnesty  it- 
self, not  its  mechanics,  that  Is  at  Issue.  Most 
of  America's  troops  are  expected  home  from 
Vietnam  by  next  fall,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  prisoners  of  war  will  be  freed.  Be- 
cause It  then  win  be  necessary  to  deal  In 
good  conscience  with  those  who  refused  to 
serve,  the  matter  must  be  confronted  now. 
Not  all  draft  reslsters  are  good  guys  Many 
merely  sought  safe  haven.  But  these  are 
men  who  face  their  own  private  hells  and  It 
Is  not  at  their  level  that  men  who  resisted 
the  draft  out  of  patriotism  should  be  Judged 
The  United  States  must  show  itself  strong 
enough  and  compassionate  enough  to  em- 
brace those  who  defy  it  honestly  and  with 
love  of  country. 

[Prom   WKTC   radio,    Cleveland,   Ohio,   Dec 
19,  20,  19711 

Taft  Suggestion 

Ohio's  two  U.S.  Senators  seem  to  have  di- 
vergent views  of  that  most  elusive  of  human 
qualities      .  .  forgiveness. 

Senator  Robert  Taft  says  he  thinks  draft 
dodgers  and  deserters  who  have  gone  to  Can- 
ada. Sweden  and  other  places  because  of  dls- 
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agreement  with  the  Viet  Nam  war,  or  mil- 
itarism In  general,  should  be  granted  am- 
nesty by  the  U.S.  government,  provided  they 
are  willing  to  work  at  some  public  service  Job 
for  three  years. 

Senator  William  Saxbe,  however,  says  no 
...  no  amnesty  ...  no  forgiveness.  They 
made  their  bed,  let  them  lie  in  it. 

We  think  Senator  Taft  shows  us  a  reas- 
onable way  out  of  a  dilemma.  These  young 
men  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  own 
country  If  they  want,  but  they  shouldn't 
get  a  free  ride.  They  didn't  fulfill  an  obliga- 
tion others  accepted,  despite  their  personal 
feelings.  Somewhere  along  the  line  more 
young  people  have  to  find  a  heart  In  Amer- 
ica. We  think  Senator  Taft's  suggestion  shows 
we  can  have  one  without  being  labeled  soft- 
ies. Senator  Saxbe's,  on  the  other  hand,  only 
helps  to  perpetuate  blind  hatred  of  one  man 
for  another  no  matter  what  the  reason.  Come 
to  think  of  It,  hatred  Is  one  of  the  Ingredients 
necessary  to  start  a  war  In  the  first  place. 

IProm  the  Lorain   (Ohio)   Journal,  Dec    21 
1971) 

Taft's  War  Amnesty  Bill  Hailed 

Sen.  Robert  Taft  Jr.  has  Introduced  a  bill 
to  grant  amnesty  to  U.S.  draft  dodgers— If 
they  serve  their  time  In  the  military  or  In 
some  acceptable  federal  service. 

It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the  Ohio  Senator 
that  he  has  thus  demonstrated  his  human- 
Itarlanlsm  In  the  face  of  his  consistent  ap- 
proval of  President  Nixon's  war  policy.  The 
door  should  be  opened  to  the  young  Ameri- 
cans who  avoided  war  services,  due  In  most 
cases  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience. 

Taft's  legislation  takes  the  sensible  ap- 
proach, this  being  to  allow  the  young  men 
to  work  their  way  back  to  good  standing  as 
Americans. 

This  is  not  written  to  sanction  draft  dodg- 
ing. We  still  believe  that  a  person  should  be 
ready  to  serve  his  countrv  when  called  But 
we  understand  the  reluctance  of  some  to 
serve  In  a  war  as  futile  and  unjustified  as 
the  conflict  In  Vietnam.  They  should  not  be 
forever  barred  from  their  homeland. 

Give  the  young  Americans  a  chance  to 
come  home  If  they  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price,  even  though  it  Is  less  than  the  price 
paid  by  those  who  served  in  Vietnam. 

[Prom  CBS  radio  network! 

Spectrum 

(By  John  K.  Jessup) 

This  is  Spectrum  on  the  CBS  Radio  Net- 
work. I  am  John  K.  Jessup  with  my  personal 
viewpoint  on  Senator  Taft  and  our  boys  in 
Canada.  After  this  message. 

Robert  Taft  of  Ohio  Is  only  a  freshman 
Senator,  but  his  name  stands  for  humane 
and  responsible  conservatism  In  American 
politics.  He's  added  lustre  to  that  tradition. 
In  my  opinion,  with  a  bill  he  Introduced  into 
the  Senate  last  week.  It  would  extend  am- 
nesty to  some  70.000  draft  dodgers  In  Canada, 
Sweden  and  elsewhere,  plus  500  or  so  iii 
American  JaUs,  provided  they  serve  three 
years  in  non-combatant  military  or  other 
federal  Jobs  such  as  the  public  health  service. 
The  Taft  bill  Is  less  all-forglvlng  than  the 
free  amnesty  for  draft  dodgers  advocated  by 
Senator  McGovern.  But  It  Is  a  lot  more  ima- 
ginative than  the  flat  and  unqualified  "No" 
which  a  question  about  amnesty  recently 
drew  from  President  Nixon.  The  question  is 
one  that  will  loom  larger  as  we  get  into  the 
Presidential  race. 

Some  estimates  put  the  number  of  draft 
exiles  as  high  as  a  hundred  thousand.  At 
mld-1970  they  were  crossing  the  Canadian 
border  at  the  rate  of  40  or  50  a  day,  though 
the  flow  has  dwindled  with  the  draft  calls. 
Some  20,000  exiles  have  already  become 
landed  immigrants,  the  first  step  to  a  Job  and 
Canadian  citizenship.  But  Jobs  aren't  too 
plentiful  in  Canada  these  days,  and  a  lot  of 


the  younger  exiles  survive  only  with  the  dim- 
inishing help  of  aid  centers.  Many  wander 
from  one  hippie-type  commune  to  another, 
or  In  and  out  of  that  outpost  of  educational 
chaos  called  Rochdale  College  in  Toronto.  If 
he  were  to  inspect  some  of  these  sanctuaries 
for  exiles,  even  George  McGovern  might 
think  twice  about  welcoming  all  of  them 
back. 

But  the  Taft  bill  Is  more  discriminating. 
It  would  select  out  the  most  deserving  and 
penitent  by  imposing  a  stiff  three-yesu-  pass- 
age to  forgiveness.  It  would  not  apply  to  de- 
serters from  the  military.  It  would  not  appeal 
to  many  willing  emigres  who  have  become 
super-Canadians.  It  has  already  been  pro- 
nounced unacceptable  by  some  of  the  more 
stiff-necked  exiles  who  think  they  deserve 
repatriation  as  heroes  on  the  grounds  that 
the  government  was  wrong  about  Vietnam. 
But  it  is  a  very  fair  offer  to  those  thousands 
of  draft  reslsters  who,  in  Robert  Taft's  words, 
held  deep  and  conscientious  objections  to  the 
war,  or  who  were  "victims  of  bad  Judgment 
or  poor  advice."  and  who  want  very  much  to 
come  home.  The  Senator  deserves  applause 
for  his  well-conceived  treatment  of  a  tough 
problem  and  his  bill  deserves  to  pass.  This 
is  John  K.  Jessup  with  Spectrum. 

[Prom  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal, 

Dec.  24, 19711 

Tajt's  "Amnesty"  Proposal  Merits  Serious 

Thought 

Despite   the    instant    angry    opposition    of 

Sen.    Saxbe    and    many    others.    Sen.    Taft's 

"amnesty     plan"     for    draft     law     violators 

strikes  us  as  a  good  Idea. 

His  bill  doesn't  really  call  for  outright 
amnesty  In  the  scot-free  forgive-and -forget 
sense,  which  would  doubtless  be  offensive  to 
huge  numbers  of  Americans  thinking  of  the 
millions  who  have  served  and  the  55,000- 
plus  who  have  died  In  U.S.  service  in  the 
Vietnamese  war. 

It  offers.  Instead,  a  presidential  pardon 
and  restoration  of  citizenship  rights  in  re- 
turn for  volunteer  acceptance  of  a  kind  of 
"penance  duty":  three  years  of  service  In 
the  armed  forces  or  alternate  services  In 
VISTA,  a  Veterans  Administration  or  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  hospital,  or  such  other 
federal  service  as  the  government  directs — 
at  the  lowest  pay  rate. 

Por  those  serving  sentences  for  draft  eva- 
sion or  failure  to  register,  the  bill  would 
allow  prison  time  up  to  two  years  to  "count" 
as  a  sort  of  part-payment  of  service.  Similar- 
ly, it  would  offset  up  to  two  years  of  prison 
time  for  those  who  have  completed  such 
sentences  or  have  been  paroled  from  them. 
Thus  those  with  two  years  or  more  of  Im- 
prisonment could  "get  right"  and  win  back 
their  citizenship  rights  with  one  year  of 
"penance"  service. 

Sen.  Taft  says  more  than  500  draft  reslsters 
are  now  in  federal  prisons,  and  that  nearly 
70,000  young  Americans  have  exiled  them- 
selves rather  than  serve  In  the  Vietnam  war. 
Sen.  Saxbe  calls  them  "a  bunch  of  dogs," 
and  says  he's  "not  ready  to  forgive  and  for- 
get that  these  evaders  have  skipped  service 
while  thousands  of  others  served  and  died." 
And  his  view  Is  echoed  in  much  of  the  flood 
of  mail  and  wires  and  phone  calls  pouring 
Into  Taft's  office  these  days. 

While  we  have  the  greatest  respect  pos- 
sible for  the  sacrifices  of  those  who  have 
served  and  those  who  have  died,  we  can't 
see  that  lifelong  condemnation  of  those  who 
refused  to  go  does  any  honor  to  those  who 
went. 

Nor  can  we  agree  with  a  blanket  charac- 
terization of  all  draft  reslsters  as  "dogs." 
Prom  the  beginning  this  war  has  riven  the 
country,  the  split  widening  and  deepening 
as  the  war  ground  on.  Pew  Americans  would 
now  argue  that  it  was  not  in  some  sense  a 
mistake  from  the  outset.  This  in  no  way  di- 
minishes the  deeds  of  those  who  served; 
there    is    honor    in    serving    your    country, 
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whether    your   country's   policy   Is   right   or 
wrong. 

But  It  has  been  almost  classically  a  case 
where  opinions  can  honestly  differ,  and  have 
differed,  violently.  And  it  has  been  possible 
for  some  young  men  refusing  service  to  be- 
lieve honestly  that  their  example  served  their 
country  better  than  their  armed  service 
would  have  done. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  say  that  all  or  even 
most  of  those  who  have  refused  service  have 
done  so  with  high  moral  purpose.  No  doubt 
some  have  been  shirkers  moved  by  no  more 
than  cowardice.  But  a  hesitation  to  mass- 
condemn  comes  with  the  thought  that  no 
one  but  God  can  look  into  a  man's  mind  and 
say  why  he  did  what  he  did.  Often  even  the 
man  himself  can't  be  sure. 

Among  those  thousands  now  cut  away 
from  American  society  by  this  most  divisive 
of  America's  wars  are  some  we  need — young 
men  of  high  principle  and  the  kind  of  cour- 
age it  takes  to  act  on  conviction  even  when 
they  know  the  action  will  condemn  them 
forever  In  the  eyes  of  many. 

There  is  now  no  mechanism  for  bringing 
them  back — they  are  outcasts.  Taffs  idea 
would  provide  a  way  for  them  to  "atone."  if 
that  Is  how  you  choose  to  view  it,  or.  in  any 
case,  to  prove  their  willingness  to  serve  their 
country  in  ways  that  will  accord  with  their 
consciences. 

The  political  prospects  for  Taft's  bill  look 
poor.  He  has  found  only  one  fellow  senator — 
Democrat  Prank  Moss  of  Utah— willing  to 
go  along  with  him  on  it.  and  Taft's  staff  says 
most  of  the  reaction  coming  In  is  hostile. 

That  the  proposal  came  from  Taft  has 
startled  most  who  know  him;  he  is  known  as 
a  moderate  conservative,  a  strong  adminis- 
tration supporter,  and  anything  but  a  "bleed- 
ing heart  "  Some  have  speculated  that  he  Is 
only  floating  a  youth-oriented  administration 
balloon  to  test  public  sentiment — which  Taft 
firmly  denies  and  of  which  there  is  no  trace- 
able evidence.  If  this  is  so.  the  instant  storm 
of  protest  may  scuttle  the  bill  quickly. 

Nevertheless,  we  think  there  is  merit  In 
Taffs  idea  or  something  like  it. 


(Prom   the   Tucson    (Ariz.)    Dally  Star 

Dec.  26,  1971) 

Plea  for  Amnesty 

The  Vietnam  war  has  spawned  a  mouataln 
of  personal  tragedies,  so  many  that  not  In 
time  and  space  can  they  be  counted. 

Among  the  tragedies  has  been  the  defec- 
tion of  American  youth,  their  resistance  to 
being  drafted  to  fight  In  an  undeclared,  un- 
popular war,  and  the  resulting  split  In  many 
families.  The  division  has  hit  all  levels, 
the  wealthy  as  well  as  the  poor  and  the 
middle  class.  Pathers  and  mothers  have  been 
hurt  as  they  have  watched  their  sons  slip 
across  the  border  into  Canada  or  go  to  other 
countries. 

For  fathers  who  marched  off  to  flght  In 
World  War  11,  the  sight  of  sons  seemingly 
turning  their  backs  on  their  flag  has  been 
very  difficult.  Some  fathers  will  never  un- 
derstand. Others  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  their  sons,  in  many  cases,  did 
not  turn  their  backs  on  their  country,  but 
Instead  in  their  own  way  tried  to  resist  the 
unjustness  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  There 
have  been,  of  course,  some  dlsaffectlng  youth 
who  could  be  classed  only  as  draft  evaders 
or  military  deserters.  But  there  have  been 
evaders   and    deserters    in    every    war. 

The  majority  of  the  500  young  men  in 
prison  and  the  estimated  70,000  abroad 
classify  not  as  evaders  or  deserters,  but  as 
draft  reslsters — conscionable  young  men 
who  left  their  families  and  jeopardized  their 
careers  to  actively  protest  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia. 

It  Is  time,  now  that  the  facts  of  Vietnam 
have  been  brought  before  the  public,  that 
a  plea  for  amnesty  for  these  young  men  be 
heard  in  the  land.  And  it  has  been  heard, 


not  by  radical  or  liberal  leaders,  but  from  a 
member  of  a  long-time  conservative  Re- 
publican line. 

Sen.  Robert  Taft  Jr.  of  Ohio  has  intro- 
duced legislation  offering  amnesty  to  draft 
reslsters  in  federal  prisons  or  who  are  now 
In  foreign  countries. 

"The  time  has  come,"  said  Senator  Taft, 
"for  us  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  question 
of  draft  reslsters  and  whether  we,  as  a  na- 
tion, are  so  wise,  strong  and  charitable  as 
to  offer  them  an  opi>ortunlty  to  be  reunified 
with  our  American  society." 

Senator  Taffs  bill  may  not  be  the  exact 
piece  of  legislation  needed  as  it  Is  written. 
But  It  moves  toward  healing  America's 
wounds. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  bitterly  op- 
pose any  form  of  amnesty.  They  will  point 
to  the  nearly  50,000  Americans  who  have 
died  on  the  battlefields  of  Southeast  Asia. 
Amnesty  will  not  dishonor  the  dead  nor 
make  any  mockery  of  sacrifices  of  the  living. 
It  will  allow  restoration  of  honor  and  oppor- 
tunity of  useful  service  to  America. 

[From  the   Battle   Creek    (Mich.)    Enquirer 
and  News,  Dec.  27,  1971) 

Repatriate  Conscience 

There  are  now,  because  of  conscientious 
objections  to  the  Indochina  war,  many  young 
Americans  living  apart  from  their  own  soci- 
ety. Some  70,000  of  them  are  living  abroad, 
about  500  have  chosen  prison  over  service  in 
a  military  they  believe  to  be  fighting  an  im- 
moral war.  and  many  more  await  indict- 
ment and  trial  for  refusing  induction. 

As  the  war  winds  down,  whether  in  fact  or 
In  tactics,  and  during  this  season  of  new 
beginnings  when  forgiveness  seems  easier  to 
extend,  the  question  of  amnesty  is  one  we 
feel  must  be  raised.  The  question  is,  in  the 
words  of  Ohio  Senator  Robert  Taft  Jr., 
"whether  we  are  so  wise,  strong  and  charita- 
ble as  to  offer  them  an  opportunity  to  be 
reunified  with  our  American  society." 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
Taft  and  others  to  grant  amnesty  to  draft 
resistors,  and  we  feel  these  bills  deserve  the 
most  serious  consideration.  Under  the  Taft 
proposal,  those  abroad  or  having  refused  in- 
duction but  not  yet  tried  would  be  granted 
immunity  from  prosecution.  Those  already  In 
prison  would  be  released.  In  return  the 
resistors  would  {>erform  voluntary  service  In 
civilian  federal  agencies  or  noncombatant 
military  duties.  Mr.  Taffs  bill  excludes  de- 
serters, who  now  number  some  90,000,  on  the 
basis  that  they  must  be  dealt  with  by  mili- 
tary authorities. 

The  question  of  amnesty  is,  of  course,  a 
controversial  one.  Of  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential candidates,  only  South  Dakota  Sena- 
tor George  McGovern  has  endorsed  the  con- 
cept without  quallflcatlon.  The  others  have 
remained  silent  for  the  most  part.  President 
Nixon  Is  on  record  against  amj^sty.  Mr.  Taft, 
one  of  the  staunchest  of  the  staunch  con- 
servatives, is  to  be  commended  for  his  politi- 
cal courage  In  having  raised  the  question. 
Por  It  Is  a  problem  which  can  not  forever  be 
ignored.  A  large  group  of  political  exiles  will 
be  a  growing  embarrassment  to  the  nation 
as  the  war  comes  to  an  end. 

There  is  ample  precedent  in  American  his- 
tory for  the  extension  of  amnesty  to  war  re- 
sistors. Even  those  who  fought  against  the 
Union  in  the  Civil  War  were  granted  such 
on  a  limited  basis.  And  the  nation  has  given 
sanctuary  to  exiles  of  other  nations  who 
fled  to  avoid  military  service  they  did  not 
believe  in. 

As  Congress  considers  the  proposals  before 
it,  specifies — such  as  alternative  service  and 
its  length  and  whether  amnesty  will  be 
granted  also  to  soldiers  who  deserted  out  of. 
moral  objections  to  the  war — can  be  de- 
bated. What  Is  Important  Is  for  that  debate 
to  begin,  for  the  United  States  to  find  some 


way    to    bring    back    into    American    society 
those  the  war  drove  out. 


[Prom  the  Chicago   (ni.)    Tribune,  Dec.  29. 

19711 

What  About  the  Deserters? 

In  the  last  several  years,  about  70,000  draft 

dodgers  and  military  deserters  have  fled  this 

country  for  Canada  and  Western  Europe  to 

avoid  serving  in  the  Viet  Nam  war.  With  the 

war  now  winding  down,  pressure  is  mounting 

for  a  general  amnesty  for  these  fugitives  and 

an    official   policy   of   forgiveness   for    their 

crimes. 

The  rationale  for  this  is  that  the  war  was 
Immoral  and  unjust,  or  at  least  unpopular, 
and  that  therefore  the  continued  separation 
of  these  young  men  from  their  families  and 
homeland  Is  also  unjust.  A  few  even  say  that 
It  was  the  federal  government  which  acted 
criminally. 

The  response  to  the  amnesty  proposal  has 
been  varied.  President  Nixon  reacted  with  a 
predictable  "No."  The  military  has  prepared 
cases  against  many  of  these  fugitives  and  Is 
ready  to  ask  for  stiff  Jail  sentences  for  those 
who  are  convicted. 

Sen.  Robert  Taft  [R..  Ohio]  has  proposed 
an  amnesty  which  permits  these  men  to  re- 
turn home  but  requires  them  to  serve  three 
years  In  the  military  or  In  some  other  form 
of  government  service.  Sen.  George  McGov- 
ern. predictably,  has  called  for  amnesty  with 
no  questions  asked  for  draft  evaders,  and 
leniency  for  those  who  fied  in  uniform.  Char- 
les O.  Porter,  a  former  congressman  from 
Oregon,  has  formed  an  organization  called 
Amnesty  Now.  The  name  Is  self-explanatory. 
Mr.  Nixon's  flat  rejection  of  the  concept  Is 
normally  sound,  we  think.  But  to  prosecute 
every  draft  dodger  and  deserter  according  to 
existing  laws  would  almost  certainly  be  im- 
possible, and  the  punishment  of  lifelong 
exile  may  be  disproportionate  to  the  crime. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  McGovern  Is  going 
too  far. 

What  he  overlooks  Is  that,  whatever  they 
thought  of  the  war.  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  young  Americans  fulfilled  their  obligations 
to  their  country  and  accepted  military  serv- 
ice, more  than  40.000  of  them  losing  their 
lives  as  a  consequence.  Other  thousands 
sought  the  status  of  conscientious  objectors 
and  served  as  medics  or  otherwise  gave  of 
their  time.  Still  others,  while  disagreeing 
with  the  war  and  this  nation's  laws,  were 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  that  disagreement 
by  going  to  Jail. 

Among  those  who  fled  were  acknowledged 
cowards  and  those  who  would  shirk  their  re- 
sponsibilities whatever  the  circumstances. 
But  even  If  they  were  all  motivated  by 
philosophical  and  moral  objections,  they  can- 
not be  let  off  with  nothing  more  than  the 
Inconvenience  of  living  in  Canada  for  two 
or  three  years.  It  would  be  a  gross  Injustice 
to  all  those  who  stayed  and  did  their  duty 
or  served  their  time. 

Mr.  McGovern  .seeks  historical  precedent 
for  his  case  by  recalling  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln granted  amnesty  after  the  Civil  War 
"even  to  those  who  fought  against  the 
Union  cause."  True,  many  Confederate  sol- 
diers were  freed  to  return  to  their  homes. 
But  this  was  a  dispensation  to  a  defeated 
enemy  In  the  tradition  of  honorable  war  Mr. 
Lincoln  did  pardon  deserters,  but  only  on 
the  condition  that  they  return  to  their  units 
within  60  days  and  serve  for  the  remainder  of 
their  enlistment  plus  a  period  of  time  equal 
to  their  desertion. 

If  we  are  to  have  amnesty.  Mr.  Taffs  pro- 
posal Is  the  only  one  acceptable.  It  provides 
punishment  for  those  who  acted  out  of  cow- 
ardice and  irresponsibility  and  also  provides 
an  opportunity  for  those  more  highly  moti- 
vated to  show  the  courage  of  their  convic- 
tions. There  is  an  old  Sptanish  proverb  which 
goes:  "Take  what  you  want."  said  God,  "but 
be  willing  to  pay  for  it." 
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(From  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)   Enqulr,er 

Jan.  2.  1972] 

Senator  Taft's  Qualified  Amnesty 

Sen.  Robert  Taft  Jr.'s  (R-Ohlo)  Wll  to 
grant  qualified  amnesty  to  draft  registers 
currently  living  abroad  has  been  roundly 
criticized  by  many  who  have  not,  In  our 
opinion,  given  the  plan  a  thorough  appraisal 
against  the  circumstances  of  the  problem  to 
which  It  Is  addressed. 

Senator  Taft's  plan  would  provide  that  In- 
terested resisters  could  return  to  the  United 
States  without  fear  of  Imprisonment  any 
time  during  the  year  following  passage  of 
the  measure.  Once  here,  they  would  be  re- 
quired to  offer  three  years  In  the  service  of 
the  country. 

The  nature  of  the  service  would  be  op- 
tional. If  a  returnee  desired,  he  could  enter 
the  military  and  serve  his  three  years  at 
the  lowest  pay  grade.  For  those  still  ada- 
mantly opposed  to  military  duty,  there  would 
be  public-service  alternatives  including 
stints  with  Volunteers  In  Service  to  America 
(VISTA),  aad  hospital  work  with  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  or  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Other  agencies  may  be  added  during 
the  coiu-se  of  deliberation  on  the  bill. 

War  resisters  who  chose  to  remain  In  the 
United  States  to  serve  prison  terms  would 
be  credited  with  up  to  two  years'  service  In 
meeting  their  obligation  under  the  Taft 
measure. 

Predictably,  the  highly  emotional  subject 
of  the  bill  has  resulted  In  Its  receiving  more 
than  a  little  attention,  and.  thus  far,  the 
lion's  share  of  the  reactions  has  not  been 
favorable.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the 
bin  has  not  been  given  a  fair  hearing — that 
there  are  historical  precedents  and  practical 
advantages  connected  with  It. 

Coinciding  with  the  introduction  of  Sen- 
ator Taft's  plan  Is  the  establishment  of  a 
national  movement  known  as  Amnesty  Now, 
which  proposed  to  press  Congress  for  an 
Immediate  unqualified  amnesty  for  draft  re- 
sisters as  well  as  actual  deserters.  In  addi- 
tion, the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
Just  opened  an  office  to  help  co-ordinate  the 
work  of  a  number  of  organizations  urging 
amnesty. 

The  Idea  of  amnesty  Is  not  new.  In  the  pe- 
riods following  all  the  major  U.S.  wars,  the 
President  In  office  Issued  general  amnesty 
proclamations.  In  other  wars,  however,  where 
the  opposition  was  not  nearly  so  widespread 
and  organized  as  In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  am- 
nesty did  not  become  so  great  an  Issue  and 
the  proclamations  created  little  stir. 

The  Taft  proposal  is  different  Insofar  as 
It  asks  the  approval  of  Congress  for  a  quali- 
fied amnesty.  It  is  a  step  more  rigid  than  the 
presidential  proclamations  of  the  past,  which 
simply  wiped  the  slate  clean  without  stipu- 
lating conditions. 

From  the  standpoint  of  practicality,  the 
Taft  bill  Is  the  first  reasonable  response  to 
the  real  problem  of  draft  evaders.  We  do  not 
favor  general  amnesty.  But  at  the  .same  time, 
we  recognize  that  there  are  currently  some 
70,000  American  expatriates  on  foreign  soil, 
most  of  whom  are  there  because  they  decided 
against  a:iswerlng  the  country's  call.  From 
the  standpwlnt  of  numbers  alone,  some  solu- 
tion will  have  to  be  devised. 

What  kind  of  young  men  are  these  evaders? 
The  tendency  has  been  to  lump  them  all 
together  and  characterize  them  as  wild-eyed 
anti-Americans  whom  the  country  Is  better 
off  without.  But  that  may  be  a  harsh  ap- 
praisal. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  the  height 
of  the  war-resistance  movement  when  most 
of  the  evasions  occurred,  persuasive  antiwar 
couiiiselors  could  be  found  In  abundance 
around  colleges,  induction  centers  and  any- 


where draft-ellglble  young  men  could  be 
found.  We  are  not  excusing  or  condoning  the 
decision  to  leave  the  country.  But  It  Is  easy 
to  believe  that  many  evaders  acted  hastily 
and  on  the  advice  of  others.  To  deny  these 
young  men  the  chance  to  correct  their  mis- 
take seems  severe  and  not  at  all  in  keeping 
with  the  nation's  values. 

As  far  as  the  hard-line  opposition  Is  con- 
cerned, the  bill  clearly  does  harm  to  their 
cause.  Many  will  probably  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  offer  of  qualified  amnesty,  pro- 
testing that  the  basic  error  was  the  nation's, 
not  theirs.  But  the  point  Is  that  the  nation, 
by  showing  Justice  and  compassion  In  the  of- 
fer, will  discredit  their  contentions  that  the 
United  States  is  repressive  and  uncaring.  Fu- 
ture generations  of  Impressionable  youths 
may  not  be  so  inclined  to  listen  to  the  rav- 
ings of  the  disenfranchised  few  when  they 
know  that  the  alienation  Is  self-imposed. 

There  is  one  final.  Important  point  to  con- 
sider. There  seems  to  be  some  degree  of  mis- 
understanding about  the  limits  of  the  bill. 
In  fact,  the  qualified  amnesty  would  extend 
only  to  draft  evaders,  not  to  deserters.  Ac- 
cording to  Senator  Taft,  the  distinction  re- 
sides In  the  oath  of  allegiance  taken  upon  en- 
tering the  service.  Once  this  has  been  done, 
and  subsequently  dishonored  by  desertion, 
the  matter  can  only  be  handled  according  to 
the  provisions  of  military  Justice. 

There  will  probably  be  alterations  consid- 
ered In  committee  and  by  Congress,  and 
amendments  to  the  bill  as  it  is  In  Congress. 
But  given  the  gravity  of  the  problem,  we 
feel  that  Senator  Taft  has  produced  a  com- 
mendable beginning  by  forcing  congressional 
attention  to  the  matter.  It  was  the  right 
thing  to  do — for  the  sake  of  the  evaders, 
Justice  and  the  nation;  It  was  the  courageous 
thing  to  do — following  the  dictates  of  con- 
science despite  probable  adverse  political  re- 
action. 

We  are  reminded  by  this  Incident  of  an- 
other case  when  a  U.S.  senator  followed  his 
convlcllons  In  finding  fault  with  the  legal 
bases  of  the  Nuremberg  war-crimes  trials. 
In  the  passions  of  the  times,  his  position 
was  attacked  and  his  beliefs  questioned.  La- 
ter, however,  a  wide  circle  of  Americans  has 
ccme  to  see  the  sotindness  of  his  view  and 
to  honor  him  all  the  more  for  having  enunci- 
ated it.  He  was  Senator  Taft's  father,  the  late 
Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft. 

We  are  confident  that,  once  all  the  facts 
concerning  the  qualified-amnesty  bUl  are 
understood.  Sen.  Robert  Taft  Jr.  will  have 
earned  a  similar  measure  of  respect  for  his 
prescience  and  Judgment,  and,  perhaps  most 
Important,  for  his  willingness  to  stand  on 
them. 

[From  the  Dayton   (Ohio)    Journal  Herald, 

Jan.  3,  1972] 

Amnesty  Bill — Proposal  by  Senator 

Robert  Taft  is  Humane 

Sen.  Robert  Taft  Jr.,  R-Ohlo.  has  offered 
a  humane  way  for  the  United  States  to  re- 
patriate many  of  the  estimated  70,000  young 
men  who  chose  to  flee  the  country  In  the 
last  few  years  rather  than  accept  Induction 
in  the  armed  forces. 

His  limited  amnesty  bill  would  enable  draft 
resisters  to  return  to  this  country  if  they 
agree  to  serve  for  three  years,  either  in  the 
armed  forces  or  In  some  form  of  approved 
alternative  service.  Including  service  with 
Volunteers  In  Service  to  America  (VISTA). 
The  amnesty  would  also  apply  to  those  who 
chose  to  go  to  Jail.  About  500  draft  resisters 
are  now  In  prison. 

The  conditional  amnesty  would  not  apply 
to  those  persons  who  have  deserted  from  the 
armed  services.  About  35,000  deserters  are 
at  large. 


Sen.  Taft's  bill  has  received  support  from 
Rep.  Edward  I.  Koch,  D-N.T.,  who  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  Introduce  companion 
legislation  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Quick  action  on  one  of  the  bills  would 
offer  to  many  thousands  of  young  Americans 
In  Canada  and  overseas  a  new  start  as  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

We  are  certain  that  many  of  the  young 
American  men  who  fled  the  country  rather 
than  face  Induction  and  possible  service  In 
an  unpopular  war  would  like  a  second  chance 
to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  citizenship. 

Some  draft  resisters  of  course  would  not 
return  on  any  terms  acceptable  to  a  society 
with  an  obligation  to  uphold  the  law  and 
honor  bound  to  keep  the  faith  with  those 
who  did  obey  the  law — even  though  obedience 
may  have  been  In  conflict  with  conscience. 
The  alienation  of  these  resisters  Is  a  price 
they — and  we — must  pay  In  the  balancing  of 
public  and  private  morality. 

But  to  close  the  door  Implacably  against 
the  others — those  who  want  to  return  home, 
and  who  are  willing  to  accept  the  service 
obligations  they  once  shunned — Is  to  turn 
the  nation's  back  to  Its  children.  Sen.  Taft's 
bill  seems  to  offer  a  graceful  way  for  these 
young  men  to  retrace  their  steps. 

There  have  been  victims  enough  In  the 
Vietnam  war.  We  believe  the  United  States 
must  find  a  way  to  reach  out  to  some  of  the 
young  people  who  oppose  the  war,  and  to  heal 
the  divisions  that  the  war  has  created. 


[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Jan.  4,  1972] 

We  Must  Find  Compromise  To  Heal  Amnesty 

Division 

If  Sen.  Robert  Taft  of  Ohio  was  floating 
any  kind  of  trial  balloon  when  he  suggested 
a:i  amnesty  plan  for  draft  dodgers  recently, 
It  must  have  been  for  President  Nixon's  per- 
sonal Inspection. 

Public  reaction  was  instantaneous  and  lop- 
sldedly  negative,  but  In  Mr.  Nixon's  Interview 
Sunday  night  with  Dan  Rather  of  CBS,  the 
President  indicated  that  he  had  paid  some 
attention  and  was  at  least  moderately  Im- 
pressed by  what  Sen.  Taft  proposed.  He  didn't 
get  specific,  but  he  was  less  specifically  op- 
posed than  he  was  In  November.  Asked  then 
if  he  would  grant  amnesty  once  the  war  was 
over,  Mr.  Nixon  answered  with  a  flat  "No." 

But  Sunday  night  he  first  said  he  wouldn't 
consider  amnesty,  then  later  qualified  It  to 
say  he  wouldn't  consider  amnesty  as  long  as 
there  are  troops  In  Vietnam  and  POWs  In 
Vietnamese  prison  camps.  After  that,  per- 
haps, "we  will  consider  It,  but  It  would  have 
to  be  on  the  basis  of  their  paying  the  price, 
of  course,  that  anyone  should  pay  for  vio- 
lating the  law." 

Whether  what  Mr.  Nixon  said  will  be  any 
more  acceptable  than  what  Sen.  Taft  said 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  Sen.  Taft  discovered 
he  was  caught  between  two  strong  and  high- 
ly volatile  views  of  patriotic  duty. 

What  Sen.  Taft  proposed  "in  the  name  of 
simple  charity"  was  no  forglve-and-forget. 
plan,  but  three  years  of  "penance  duty."  The 
draft  evader  could  serve  In  the  armed  forces 
or  In  some  alternative  service  such  as  a  VA 
hospital  for  tliree  years  and  win  his  citizen- 
ship back.  For  those  500  or  so  draft  resisters 
Imprisoned,  time  spent  In  Jail  up  to  two 
years  would  count  as  part  of  the  penance. 

Maybe  because  the  source  was  so  respect- 
ably and  rigorously  Establishment,  In  con- 
trast to  Sen.  George  McGovern's  plan,  Sen. 
Taft's  plan  has  stirred  more  furor  than  any 
other.  Only  one  Senate  colleague,  Frank  Moss 
of  Utah,  Joined  him.  His  Ohio  colleague.  Wil- 
liams Saxbe,  called  the  draft  dodgers  "a 
bunch  cf  dogs"  and  said  he's  not  ready  to 
forgive  and  forget. 

Sen.  Taft's  mall  Is  overwhelmingly  against 
his  plan,  his  office  says,  with  hatred  and 
vitriol  being  the  most  common  Ingredients. 
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On  the  other  side,  the  draft  dodgers  In 
Canada,  who  make  up  approximately  50.000 
of  our  70,000  total,  hardly  take  any  more 
kindly  to  the  Idea.  Robert  Gardner,  a  coun- 
selor for  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches, 
summed  up  their  attitudes  In  a  recent  Issue 
of  the  New  Republic: 

"What  the  ratlculate  among  them  are 
saying  goes  something  like  this,"  he  wrote. 
"Amnesty  Is  not  our  problem;  it  is  the  prob- 
lem of  gullt-rldden  American  liberals.  We 
have  done  nothing  for  which  we  need  to 
accept  forgiveness.  In  a  choice  between  being 
criminals  in  Southeast  Asia,  being  treated  as 
criminals  In  American  prisons  and  stockades, 
and  a  new  life  In  Canada,  we  chose  Canada. 

Given  the  passions  of  the  moment.  It  is 
hard  to  see  what  compromise  can  be  reached, 
though  one  must  eventually  be  found.  Mr. 
Nixon's  Implied  answer  of  a  Jail  term  at  best 
can  probably  be  ruled  out,  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  could  hardly  offer  more 
while  he's  still  sending  young  men  to  Indo- 
china. 

So,  too,  can  the  response  of  the  draft 
dodgers  In  Canada,  If  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  their  solution  Is  unrealistic.  To 
accept  their  position  that  they  are  not  the 
ones  who  need  forgiveness  means  that  all 
of  those  who  did  go  to  Indochina,  all  of  those 
who  died,  and  all  of  those  who  ordered  them 
to  go,  do  need  forgiveness. 

If  "amnesty"  Implies  guilt,  then  "repatri- 
ation," which  Is  what  they  want,  Implies 
confession  of  national  criminality.  While 
most  Americans  would  agree  the  war  was  a 
tragic  mistake  and  many  would  agree  that  It 
was  Immoral  and  illegal,  a  national  mea  culpa 
borders  on  the  ridiculous. 

Between  these  two  extremes,  though,  there 
must  be  grounds  for  compromise.  Agree- 
ment that  the  war  was  a  mistake  In  no  way 
diminishes  the  deeds  or  heroism  of  those 
who  served.  In  no  way  does  It  diminish  the 
anguish  of  the  families  of  those  who  died. 

But  from  Its  very  start  this  war  has  split 
the  nation.  While  we  do  not  believe  that 
every  draft  dodger  acted  from  conscience.  It 
Is  undeniably  true  that  many  did.  And  It  Is 
also  true  that,  under  today's  Supreme  Court 
Interpretations  of  the  Selective  Service  Act, 
many  who  were  denied  conscientious  ob- 
jector status  before  going  to  Canada  would 
have  been  granted  It  now. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize  that, 
while  Vietnam  was  the  main  reason  for  the 
draft,  It  was  not  the  only  reason.  Whether 
the  Vietnam  war  was  legal  Is  moot  In  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  draft  Itself  Is  legal. 
Thus  a  distinction  must  and  should  be  made 
between  refusing  to  be  drafted  and  refusing 
to  fight  In  Vietnam.  Those  who  obeyed  the 
law  are  entitled  to  considerations  not  earned 
by  those  who  evaded  It.  And,  to  assume  the 
right  of  civil  disobedience,  as  draft  evaders 
did,  also  means  to  assume  the  consequences. 

This  is  not  an  easy  debate  or  a  neat  one.  At 
its  worst  It  could  divide  the  country  as  the 
war  Itself  has  done.  At  Its  best  some  will 
feel    cheated,    others    abused. 

But  a  solution  needs  to  be  found,  not 
only  for  the  70,000  who  dodged  the  law,  but 
for  the  millions  who  did  not.  We  have  no 
ready  answer.  Neither,  apparently,  does  Sen. 
Taft.  But  he  deserves  our  thanks  for  putting 
a  highly  emotional  Issue  Into  what  he  called 
the  framework  for  a  "reasonable  dls<nis- 
slon." 


[Prom  the  Cleveland  Press,  Jan.  5,  1972) 
Taft  Sticks  to  His  Guns 

Ohio's  Sen.  Robert  Taft  Is  getting  some 
flak  on  his  proposal  of  amnesty  for  draft 
evaders,  which  he  must  have  expected. 

But  as  reported  by  Press  Washington  writer 
Bob  Crater,  Taft  also  Is  receiving  a  fair 
amount  of  encouraging  support,  which  Is 
good  to  hear. 

CXVIII 18— Part  1 


Peelings  run  high  on  both  sides  of  this 
matter,  an  unfortunate  side  Issue  In  a  costly, 
undeclared  war  which  has  badly  divided  this 
country  and  brought  some  measure  of  dis- 
credit to  the  leaders  who  stealthily  escalated 
the  conflict. 

President  Nixon  has  been  cool  to  Taft's 
amnesty  plan,  but  Taft  has  stuck  to  his  guns 
and  shown  his  Independence  In  doing  so. 

The  President  said  that  after  the  war  Is 
over  "we  will  consider  amnesty,  but  It  would 
have  to  be  on  the  basis  of  their  paying  the 
price  .  .  .  that  anyone  should  pay  for  vio- 
lating the  law." 

Nixon's  statement  Is  ambiguous  and  raises 
the  question  of  whether  he  fully  understands 
Taft's  proposal.  When  the  President  talks  of 
"paying  the  price  for  violating  the  law,"  this 
does  not  sound  like  amnesty. 

Perhaps  he  Is  not  aware  that  the  proposal 
for  amnesty  calls  for  draft  evaders  to  serve 
three  years  in  a  noncombatant  role  In  the 
armed  forces  or  spend  a  similar  amount  of 
time  In  some  public  service  work,  such  as  a 
Job  In  a  veterans'  hospital.  Thus  draft  evaders 
would  not  go  scot  free,  but  would  be  offered 
a  path  they  could  travel  back  Into  society 
without  going  to  prison. 

This  is  a  reasonable  approach  to  a  nettle- 
some  problem  that  will  not  go  away  by  Itself. 
The  nation  cannot  merely  forget  about  some 
70,000  young  men  who  faced  an  awesome 
decision  and  acted  as  their  conscience  dic- 
tated. 

Taft  should  stay  with  this.  It  could  well 
turn  Into  a  presidential  campaign  Issue,  one 
on  which  all  the  candidates  would  have  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted. 


[Prom  TV  channel  5-WEWS,  Cleveland, 

Ohio,  Jan.  8. 19721 
Tapt    Amnesty    Plan   Makes    Sense 

"Someday,  maybe.  But  not  now."  That  was 
Senator  Saxbe 's  reply  when  I  aaked  him 
about  Senator  Taft's  amnesty  bUl.  When 
Saxbe  first  heard  about  It,  he  had  been  a 
good  deal  more  emphatic  than  that.  He 
called  the  draft  resisters  dogs  and  said  they 
deserved  to  be  In  Jail. 

Senator  Taft  told  me  yesterday  that  he 
wasn't  surprised  at  the  national  debate  his 
plan  has  started.  As  the  war  winds  down  It 
was  inevitable  that  he  would  have  to  get  Into 
the  questions  that  Senator  Taft's  bill  has 
raised.  Most  Americans,  Including  Senator 
Saxbe,  think  the  war  was  a  mistake.  Yet,  not 
so  long  ago  most  Americans  supported  the 
war.  What  should  our  attitude  be  toward 
young  men  who  saw  the  light  before  the  rest 
of  us  and  refused  to  be  Involved  In  It?  Is 
there  a  difference  between  the  man  who  re- 
sists service  out  of  fear  and  the  man  who 
resists  out  of  moral  conviction?  How  do  you 
tell  one  from  the  other?  Do  you  treat  them 
differently?  Is  amnesty  to  draft  resisters  un- 
fair to  those  who  didn't  resist  and  who  served 
and  were  wounded  or  killed?  Will  amnesty 
help  heal  the  nation's  wounds  In  the  after- 
math of  this  unpopular  war  or  will  It  make 
them  worse? 

I  asked  Senator  Taft  If  he  felt  the  timing 
of  his  bill  was  a  mistake,  especially  m  light 
of  the  debate  It  has  kicked  up.  He  said,  no, 
that  when  people  understand  his  bill,  they 
win  support  It.  He  said  his  mall  which  was 
negative  at  first  Is  now  favorable  to  the  plan. 

To  be  realistic  the  Immediate  prospects  for 
Taft's  amnesty  bill  don't  look  too  good.  But 
as  the  war  continues  to  wind  down  and  the 
pain  of  It  recedes  in  the  national  mind,  there 
will  be  amnesty  of  some  kind.  I  think  Senator 
Saixbe  spwke  for  most  middle  Americans  when 
he  said,  "Someday,  but  not  now."  It  still 
hurts  too  much  to  deal  with  the  emotional 
and  moral  questions  that  It  poees.  But  cer- 
tainly someday.  And  we  vrlll  most  likely 
accept  an  amnesty  fashioned  along  the  Unee 
that  Senator  Taft,  with  rare  courage,  laid 
out  before  the  Senate  and  the  nation. 


(From  the  Dayton  Dally  News,  Jan.  4,  1972] 
Limited    Amnesty 

As  the  Nixon  administration  winds  down 
the  United  States  participation  In  the  Viet- 
nam conflict,  one  of  the  stickler  Issues  re- 
maining Is  that  of  the  draft  dodger. 

These  are  the  young  men  who  either  fled 
the  country  or  went  to  prison  rather  than 
be  Inducted  Into  the  Nation's  armed  forces. 

The  Issue  Is  emotional.  Eventually,  there 
probably  will  be  a  general  amnesty;  that  has 
been  i>ast  practice. 

Senator  Robert  Taft  has  come  up  with  a 
possible  Interim  solution.  It  Is  certain  not  to 
please  the  extremists  on  either  side. 

Senator  Tapt  has  Introduced  legislation 
which  would  amnesty  those  who  have  fled 
the  Nation  (some  70,000)  and  those  who  are 
In  prison  (some  500)  because  they  refused  to 
be  drafted.  To  qualify  for  amnesty,  the  young 
man  would  have  to  serve  3  years  In  one 
branch  of  the  armed  forces  or  In  some  other 
selected  Federal  field  of  endeavor.  Time  al- 
ready served  In  prison  would  count. 

The  proposed  bill  would  not  apply  to  mili- 
tary deserters. 

It  may  be  that  Senator  Taft's  proposal  Is 
the  one  embodying  the  greatest  amount  of 
logic  and  the  greatest  sum  of  understanding. 
At  this  point  It  appears  to  be  an  acceptable 
answer. 


[From  the  Bvzantlne  Catholic  World. 
Jan.  9, 1972) 

Editorial — A  mnestt 

We  are  now  In  a  presidential  election  year 
and  the  administration's  timetable  will  In- 
creasingly dictate  a  wind  down  of  American 
participation  In  the  Indochina  War.  As  our 
participation  In  this  war  diminishes  and  In- 
creasing numbers  of  our  soldiers  return 
home,  there  Is  mounting  new  interest  In  the 
uncounted  numbers  of  draft  evaders  In  Can- 
nada  who,  too,  now  want  to  come  home  as 
honorable  citizens  If  not.  Indeed,  as  heroes. 

In  Eugene.  Oregon.  Charles  O.  Porter,  for- 
merly a  Representative,  has  organized  "Am- 
nesty Now,"  with  the  purpose  of  gaining  gen. 
eral  amnesty  for  draft  evaders  whom  Mr. 
Porter  describes  as  "victims  of  the  national 
debate  over  the  war."  "No  man,"  he  adds, 
"should  be  punished  for  refusal  to  partici- 
pate In  an  Immoral  war." 

In  New  York  City,  Harry  Schwarzchlld 
heads  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
"Amnesty  Project"  office  which  opened  Jan- 
uary 1st.  He  refers  to  draft  resisters  as 
"American  refugees  (who  are)  made  up  of 
some  of  the  most  promising  young  men  In 
our  society." 

In  the  Congress,  Representative  Edward  I. 
Koch  (D.-N.Y.)  and  Senator  Robert  Taft  Jr. 
(R.-Ohlo)  both  have  Introduced  bills  which 
would  permit  those  draft  evaders  to  return 
but  avoid  prosecution  by  volunteering  for 
two  or  three  years  of  alternative  service  In 
some  Federal  social  program.  (In  response 
to  this,  Mr.  Porter  says  that  "these  men 
have  already  paid  a  high  price  In  exile  or 
hiding."  and  he  Is  opposed  to  any  alternative 
service.) 

Jack  Calhoun,  a  draft  resister  In  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Canada,  wants  a  general  amnesty 
without  any  obligation  of  alternative  service. 
He  has  written  to  Representative  Koch  saying 
that  alternative  service  was  something  which 
he  and  his  brethren  wanted  but  were  denied 
five  years  ago.  It  Is  his  contention  that  they 
had  no  choice  but  to  flee  the  United  States 
because  they  did  not  want  to  "become  crim- 
inals of  the  heart."  Calhoun  added  that  a 
"Government  which  has  the  stain  of  Indo- 
china on  its  conscience  has  no  business 
passing  Judgment  on  our  "crimes'."  (Curi- 
ously, in  1960,  now  12  years  ago,  16,278  men 
were  granted  conscientious  objector  status,  a 
figure  which  rose  to   61,412  In   1971.   In  the 
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years  1967  to  1971,  182.918  men  won  CO. 
status.) 

All  America  wants  out  of  Vietnam  not  be- 
cause our  entry  Into  It  was  immoral — there 
was  a  time  when  fighting  communism  was 
considered  to  be  a  very  noble  and  righteous 
thing — but,  rather,  because  we  became  bogged 
down  in  a  no-win  war.  We  had  given  the 
enemy  sanctuary  and  did  not  pursue  him; 
we  bombed  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  and  left 
Haiphong  harbor  wide  open,  to  cite  two  ex- 
amples of  a  no-win  strategy.  Our  soldiers  In 
Vietnam  have  been  fighting  in  accordance 
with  the  expediency  of  politicians  rather 
than  under  the  strategy  of  military  com- 
manders. And,  politicians  have  no  more  ex- 
pertise in  running  wars  than  they  do,  neces- 
sarily, in  operating  governments. 

Nevertheless,  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  American  young  men  have  stepped  forward 
upon  the  call  of  their  draft  boards  to  fulfill 
their  obligations  to  their  government  as  citi- 
zens of  this  nation. 

Thousands  of  others,  some  70,000  to  100.- 
000,  have  either  gone  Into  hiding  in  this 
country  or  have  fled  to  Canada. 

Now,  as  the  G.I.s  retxirn  from  Indochina, 
these  draft  evaders  want  to  come  back  from 
Canada  or  come  out  of  hiding,  returning 
to  their  hometowns  and  assuming  once  again 
their  true  Identity. 

We  would  gladly  extend  a  hand  of  wel- 
come to  Jack  Calhoun,  now  of  Toronto,  If  we 
could  at  the  same  time  give  a  Vletneim  vet- 
eran back  his  arm.  We  would  happily  embrace 
the  draft  evader  as  a  hero  if  we  would  not 
at  the  same  time  be  calling  the  returning 
infantryman  a  fool.  Quickly  would  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  high  price  of  exile  and  hiding 
If  we  could  Just  as  speedily  breathe  life  into 
a  mother's  son  who  has  come  home  and 
knows  not  where  he  has  been  laid  to  rest. 

Mr.  Schwarzchlld's  reference  to  those 
"American  refugees"  as  the  "most  promis- 
ing young  men  in  our  society"  Is  not  only 
a  brazen  falsehood  but  an  Insult  to  every 
young  American  who  had  the  courage  to  ac- 
cept the  chalice  of  service  when  It  was  asked 
of  him.  We  have  always  been  under  the  Im- 
pression that  boys  become  men  In  the  face 
of  adversity  rather  than  In  the  shadow  of 
disgtiise. 

The  penalty  for  draft  evasion  Is  up  to  five 
years  imprisonment  and  a  $10,000  fine.  Ask- 
ing draft  evaders,  those  outdoor  track  men 
to  the  north,  to  serve  two  or  three  years  of 
alternative  service  Is  a  most  gracious  ges- 
ture on  the  part  of  Representative  Koch  and 
Senator  Taft  and  should  be  accepted  with 
humble  thanks  by  those  deserters  of  their 
country.  They  would.  Indeed,  have  to  travel 
far  and  wide  to  find  elsewhere  so  forgiving 
a  nation  betrayed. 

(Prom  Time  magazine,  Jan.  10,  1972) 
The  Pros  and  Cons  of  Granting  Amnesty 

Should  draft  resisters  and  deserters  be 
given  amnesty?  Or  should  they  continue  to 
be  prosecuted  and  forced  to  remain  in  exile? 
The  question  is  one  of  the  most  diflflcult  the 
country  confronts  as  the  bitter  war  winds  to 
Its  conclusion.  Until  recently,  even  longtime 
opponents  of  the  war  have  shied  away  from 
this  emotionally  charged  issue.  President 
Nixon,  his  chin  outthrust.  answered  the 
question  with  one  firm  word — no — at  a  press 
conference  in  November.  But  with  an  end  to 
the  war  in  sight  and  an  all-volunteer  Army 
on  the  near  horizon,  the  topic  Is  gaining 
currency.  Ohio's  Republican  Senator  Robert 
Taft  Jr..  a  Republican  with  Impeccable  cre- 
dentials, went  so  far  last  month  as  to  Intro- 
duce a  bill  to  grant  amnesty  to  draft  resist- 
ers— with  the  stiff  provision  that  it  be  cou- 
pled with  three  years  In  compensatory  mili- 
tary or  civilian  federal  service. 

Others  would  go  much  further.  Oroups  are 
being  formed  round  the  country  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration to  grant  amnesty,  and  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  is  opening  an 


office  In  New  York  this  week  to  coordinate 
their  efforts.  The  question  may  be  one  of  the 
emotional  Issues  of  the  presidential  cam- 
paign. Though  the  Democratic  front  runner. 
Senator  Edmond  Muskle.  believes  that  the 
matter  should  not  even  be  discussed  until 
the  was  Is  over,  other  Democratic  contenders, 
Senator  George  McOovern  and  New  York's 
Mayor  John  Lindsay,  have  taken  positions  In 
direct  opposition  to  Nixon.  McGovern  has 
announced  that  If  he  Is  elected,  he  will  grant 
amnesty  to  all  draft  resisters  (but,  like  Taft, 
he  would  not  give  It  to  deserters).  Lindsay 
has  taken  a  position  slmlllar  to  Taft's,  al- 
though he  would  require  two,  rather  than 
three  years  of  work  In  the  national  Interest. 

The  new  youth  vote  will  probably  favor 
amnesty.  "If  a  candidate  expects  to  have 
young  people  going  door  to  door  In  his  be- 
half, he'd  better  get  right  on  amnesty,"  says 
Charles  Porter,  a  former  Congressman  from 
Oregon  and  head  of  the  National  Committee 
for  Amnesty  Now.  Many  older  people,  espe- 
cially those  who  have  had  sons  In  Viet  Nam, 
would  undoubtedly  be  Just  as  vehemently 
against  it.  The  political  advantages  on  either 
side  are  difficult  to  assess,  but  on  balance.  It 
seems  that  this  year  a  position  that  favors 
complete  amnesty,  without  some  kind  of 
comp>ensatory  work,  would  be  a  political 
minus  that  could  cost  any  candidate  votes 
from  the  center. 

Yet  the  Issue  Itself  transcends  politics  and 
comes  down  to  a  basic  moral  question:  Is 
amnesty  Justified  under  the  circumstances? 

The  first  recorded  amnesty  was  granted  by 
Athens  In  403  B.C.  to  most  of  those  who  had 
collaborated  with  Athens'  Spartan  conquerors 
after  the  Peloponneslan  War.  (The  word 
Itself  Is  from  the  Greek  amnestia,  which 
means  "forgetfulness.")  The  Romans,  on 
occasion,  continued  the  custom,  which  they 
called  restitutio  in  integrum,  and  many  other 
states  since  then  have  granted  amnesty  to 
achieve  reconciliation  after  a  civil  war  or 
a  period  of  internal  strife.  Prance,  which  has 
seen  more  such  conflict  than  most  countries, 
has  made  amnesty  almost  a  habit;  the  latest 
example  occurred  iu  1968  when  right-wing 
opponents  of  Charles  de  Gaulle's  Algerian 
policy  were  forgiven  their  earlier  campaign 
of  terror.  Britain,  with  a  more  placid  history, 
has  had  less  reason  to  grant  amnesty;  it  did 
so,  however,  after  Its  civil  war  In  the  17th 
century,  after  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II 
a  few  years  later,  and  again  In  the  18th  cen- 
tury to  those  who  took  part  In  the  second 
Jacobite  rebllUon. 

Like  Britain,  the  U.S.  luckily  has  not  until 
now  had  much  occasion  to  grant  amnesty. 
There  Is  precedent  for  It,  however.  George 
Washington  pardoned  those  who  participated 
In  the  so-called  Whiskey  Rebellion  In  1794, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  offered  forgiveness  to 
lower-ranking  members  of  the  Confederacy 
In  December  1863.  That,  of  course,  was  16 
months  before  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
could  be  read  as  a  shrewd  tactical  encour- 
agement of  defections.  But  Lincoln's  suc- 
cessor, Andrew  Johnson,  extended  the  clem- 
ency to  the  South  after  the  war.  over  the 
opposition  of  the  Radical  Republicans,  as  a 
way  of  bringing  a  divided  nation  back  to- 
gether. More  to  the  point — and  a  better  pre- 
cedent for  today's  proponents  of  amnesty — 
would  be  the  case  of  deserters  from  the  Union 
Itself.  In  March,  1865,  Just  weeks  before  the 
war  ended,  Lincoln,  with  the  approval  of 
Congress,  granted  amnesty  to  all  Union 
deserters,  with  the  stipulation  that  they 
must  return  to  their  units  within  60  days  and 
serve  out  their  enlistment  periods.  Those  who 
chose  not  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer  lost 
their  citizenship. 

The  question  did  not  take  on  major  pro- 
portions again  until  World  War  II.  Sixteen 
months  after  V-J  day.  President  Triunan  re- 
sponded to  public  pressure  and  established 
a  three-man  Amnesty  Board  to  determine 
whether  those  who  had  been  convicted  of 
refusing  to  fight  should  be  further  punished. 
The  board   was  less   than  lenient,  partially 


because  World  War  II  had  wide  popular  sup- 
port. Of  the  more  than  15,000  cases  con- 
sidered, only  about  1,500  men  were  par- 
doned, most  of  them  on  religious  grounds. 
"Intellectual,  political  or  sociological  con- 
victions" against  the  war  were  not  accepted 
as  excuses,  and  clemency  was  not  granted 
to  those  who.  In  the  board's  words,  "set 
themselves  up  as  wiser  and  more  competent 
than  society  to  determine  their  duty  to  come 
to  the  defense  of  the  nation." 

Since  the  Viet  Nam  War  Is  unlike  any  m 
the  nation's  history,  perhaps  no  precedent 
should  be  sought  In  history.  Nearly  everyone, 
even  those  few  who  still  favor  pursuing  the 
war.  now  agrees  that  the  U.S.  should  never 
have  become  Involved  In  the  way  It  did.  Why 
punish  those,  ask  the  proponents  of  amnesty, 
who  saw  the  light  first?  Many  Americans 
have  been  against  the  war.  but  because  they 
were  Ineligible  through  age,  sex  or  Infirmity, 
were  not  forced  to  back  up  their  beliefs  with 
their  lives  and  careers.  Why  persecute  those 
who,  because  they  were  young  and  eligible, 
did  put  their  lives  behind  their  convictions? 
Those  now  In  exile  or  in  Jail,  add  the  support- 
ers of  amnesty.  Include  some  of  the  most  In- 
telligent, the  best  educated  and  the  most  pas- 
sionately concerned  men  of  their  generation. 
Most  of  them  are  a  gain  for  their  homes  of 
exile,  particularly  Canada,  where  the  majority 
live,  and  equally  clearly,  they  are  a  great 
loss  to  the  U.S.  Why  should  the  country  so 
willingly,  even  perversely,  suffer  such  a  drain 
on  Its  talent  and  spirit? 

Beyond  that,  there  is  a  practical  argument 
m  favor  of  amnesty.  Many  deserters,  perhaps 
a  majority,  are  already  being  quietly  dis- 
charged, mostly  because  many  military  com- 
mands are  unwilling  to  go  through  com- 
plicated prosecution  procedures.  The  most 
celebrated  recent  example  was  the  case  of 
eight  sailors  who  deserted  last  October  from 
the  carrier  Constellation  as  it  made  ready  to 
depart  for  Indochina,  and  took  refuge  In  a 
San  Diego  church.  All  received  a  general  dis- 
charge from  the  Navy  under  honorable  condi- 
tions, which  carries  no  penalty  and  only 
slight  stigma.  Is  It  fair  to  let  some  go  and  not 
others,  or  to  create  a  situation  In  which  It  is 
wiser  to  desert  than  to  resist  the  draft.  The 
FBI.  after  all,  boasts  of  Its  record  In  catching 
resisters.  Uneven  Justice  Is  no  Justice.  An- 
other highly  persuasive  argument  for  am- 
nesty: no  other  action  could  be  as  effective 
In  persuading  the  young  that  once  again  they 
can  trust  th?  humanity  of  their  Govern- 
ment. In  this  seikse,  amnesty  would  serve  Its 
traditional  function:  healing  angry  wounds. 

The  case  against  complete  amnesty  Is  more 
compelling,  however.  Perhaps  70,000  men 
evaded  the  war — 'though  no  one  has  anything 
like  an  accurate  figure.  What  about  the 
3,000.000  others  who  fought  In  It,  55.000  of 
whom  died?  In  effect,  say  Its  opponents, 
amnesty  would  tell  the  man  who  fought  or 
was  wounded — or  the  survivors  of  the  man 
who  died — that  he  should  have  had  better 
sense  and  sat  out  the  war  In  Stockholm  or 
Toronto.  This  is  the  emotional  crux  of  the 
problem:  Would  It  be  fair  to  those  who 
fought  to  forgive  those  who  refused? 

More  practically,  how  could  the  U.S.  ever 
field  an  army  of  draftees  again  If  It  estab- 
lished the  precedent  that  draft  evasion  will 
be  forgiven?  An  act  of  compassion  and  mercy 
now,  however  well-intentioned,  might  cost 
the  country  Its  freedom  at  some  time  In  the 
future.  And  while  amnesty  might  recon- 
cile one  group,  say  the  opponents.  It  would 
embitter  many  Americans.  Healing  some 
wounds.  It  would  exacerbate  others,  they 
contend.  Senator  Taft  can  attest  to  the 
bitterness  of  those  who  oppose  amnesty.  He 
asked  one  protester  what  should  be  done 
about  draft  evaders  If  his  plan  Is  rejected. 
The  answer:  "Shoot  them." 

One  further  technical  point  against  am- 
nesty Is  the  difficulty  In  separating  the  draft 
evader  from  the  deserter,  as  Senators  Mc- 
Govern and  Taft  both  do.  They  would  give 
amnesty  only  to  resisters,  presumably  on  the 
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premise  that  it  is  not  as  bad  to  avoid  service 
as  It  Is  to  desert  once  in.  Desertion  still 
sounds  like  unpardonable  cowardice  to  most 
Americans.  In  a  seckse,  this  distinction  may 
be  discriminatory.  An  uneducated  farm  boy 
from  Mississippi  probably  would  not  have  had 
the  knowledge  to  evade  the  draft;  any  college 
boy  oould  pick  It  up  In  an  hour.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  perhaps  the  deserter  did  not 
oppose  the  war  untU  he  saw  It  firsthand. 
Should  he  therefore  be  penalized?  If  amnesty 
is  granted,  it  should  in  fairness  be  given  to 
both  draft  evaders  and  deserters. 

After  all  the  other  arguments  are  made, 
two  bedrock  questions  remain,  one  profound- 
ly moral,  one  eminently  practical.  Does  the 
individual  have  the  right  to  decide  which 
laws  or  which  wars  he  will  support?  If  he 
does,  can  the  U.S.  Government — or  any  gov- 
ernment— survive?  The  draft  evaders  and 
deserters  claim  that  they  are  serving  a  higher 
law  than  the  Selective  Service  Law — the  law 
of  morality.  They  might  quote  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  "Human  law,"  he  wrote,  "does  not 
bind  a  man  In  conscience,  and  If  It  conflicts 
with  the  higher  law,  human  law  should  not 
be  obeyed."  That  Is  a  maxim  followed  by  all 
who  have  broken  the  law  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science, from  Thoreau  and  Oandhl  to  Martin 
Luther  King  and  the  brothers  Berrlgan.  The 
principle  that  a  man's  conscience  takes  prec- 
edence over  the  dictates  of  his  g:ovemment 
was  reinforced  at  the  Nuremberg  war  crimes 
trials,  which  rejected  the  claims  of  Hitler's 
lieutenants  that  they  were  only  following 
orders. 

Historically,  however,  democratic  states 
have  countered  that  they  represent  the  peo- 
ple's will  and  the  people's  morality.  They  are 
merely  instruments,  not  ends  In  themselves. 
If  he  has  a  legitimate  means  of  registering  his 
dissent,  the  citizen  cannot  take  Illegitimate 
means  or  decide  for  himself  which  laws  he 
will  obey  and  which  he  will  disobey.  "In  war. 
and  In  the  court  of  Justice,  and  everywhere," 
Socrates  told  Crlto  before  he  drank  the  hem- 
lock, "you  must  do  whatever  your  state  and 
your  country  tell  you  to  do.  or  you  must  per- 
suade them  that  their  commands  are  unjust." 
For  each  man  unilaterally  to  veto  the  law 
would  create  anarchy — a  kind  of  inmiorallty 
of  Its  own.  The  precedent  of  Nuremberg,  it 
might  be  added,  applied  only  to  the  high  of- 
ficials of  the  Nazi  government,  those  who  had 
substantial  freedom.  The  ordinary  officer  or 
soldier  was  not  held  responsible  because  he 
did  not  have  the  right  to  question  Hitler's 
orders. 

Yet  there  are  some  laws,  even  in  a  demo- 
cratic society,  that  are  so  imjust  that  any 
man  of  conscience  and  determination  cannot 
obey  them.  Segregation  laws  that  discrim- 
inate against  race  are  the  best  recent  ex- 
ample In  the  U.S.  Opponents  of  the  war 
would  say  that  service  in  Viet  Nam  Is  an- 
other. In  that  case,  the  conflict  between  the 
two  arguments  is  in  a  sense  insoluble,  and 
the  answer  Is  not  at  all  satisfactory:  the 
law  must  be  disobeyed,  but  the  law's  penalty 
must  be  accepted.  That  Is  the  solution  of 
the  Thoreaus,  the  Gandhis  and  the  Kings, 
and  it  must  be  the  solution  for  the  current 
resisters  and  deserters  as  well.  The  country 
can  appreciate  their  courage  and  their  con- 
victions, but  cannot  excuse  them  from  the 
consequences  of  breaking  the  law. 

To  say  this,  however,  does  not  exclude 
mercy  or  suggest  a  vengeful  policy.  After  the 
war  finally  ends  and  passions  have  cooled,  a 
conditional  amnesty  should  be  granted.  Un- 
der it,  the  exiles  should  be  offered  the  right 
to  return,  and  those  Imprisoned  for  draft 
resistance  should  be  released — provided  that 
they  are  willing  to  accept  certain  conditions. 
One  of  these  might  be  some  kind  of  compen- 
satory service,  perhap>s  as  has  been  proposed. 
In  a  poverty  program  or  in  the  peacetime 
military.  That  Is  far  from  an  Ideal  solution — 
but  It  may  Just  be  the  best. 


[From  the  Nation,  Jan.  17,  1972] 
The  Amnesty  Problem 

Amnesty  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 
Not  that  it  is  a  simple  idea,  or  without  shades 
of  implication.  The  fact  that  the  individuals 
affected  fall  into  different  categories — consci- 
entious objectors,  deserters,  young  men  who 
simply  failed  to  register,  et  al. — is  one  source 
of  complexity.  Then  too  it  is  said  that  the 
proposal  is  premature,  in  the  sense  that  the 
war  drags  on  and  It  is  unfair  to  consider 
amnesty  for  some  men  while  we  are  still 
drafting  others. 

There  are  obvious  answers  to  both  sets  of 
objections,  but  they  all  boll  down  to  one 
outstanding  fact :  this  war  Is  different.  We  are 
approaching  a  consensus  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take from  the  beginning,  that  we  should 
never  have  gotten  Into  It.  that  "a  decent 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind"  requires 
that  we  repent  and  get  out  as  soon  as  logis- 
tics will  permit. 

That  this  war  is  unlike  any  other  in  which 
we  have  engaged  is  shown  by  one  statistic: 
the  U.S.  desertion  rate  in  Indochina  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  our  earlier  wars  and  Is  nearly 
double  that  of  World  War  II— 72.9  per  1,000 
for  the  latter,  142.2  per  1,000  In  the  present 
conflict.  Of  course  desertion  has  many  causes 
and  may  not  always  Involve  revulsion  against 
a  vicious  national  policy,  but  a  14  per  cent 
desertion  rate  surely  Indicates  that  American 
Intervention  In  Vietnam  has  had  a  low 
patriotic  appeal. 

But  If  the  policy  was  and  Is  wrong,  those 
who  opposed  It,  either  by  open  refusal  to 
serve  or  by  leaving  the  country,  should  not 
be  punished.  If  there  Is  to  be  redemption, 
they  will  have  helped  to  redeem  us.  That  is 
the  flaw  in  Rep.  Edward  I.  Koch's  compromise 
proposal  for  alternative  service.  It  comes  too 
late.  A  draft  register  now  living  in  Canada 
wrote  to  Koch  that  "many  of  us  would  have 
been  quick,  willing  and  anxious  to  accept 
such  a  proposal  five  years  ago.  .  .  .  Many  of  ua 
are  exiles  today  precisely  because  such  an 
alternative  was  denied  to  us  In  the  past.  We 
left  the  States  because  we  did  not  want  to  be- 
come criminals  of  the  heart  and  now  feel 
that  a  government  which  has  the  stain  of 
Indochina  on  Its  conscience  has  no  business 
passing  Judgment  on  our  'crimes'  and  meting 
out  punishment.  .  .  ." 

The  problems  Inherent  In  the  amnesty  pro- 
posals can  be  worked  out  equitably  If  the 
public  is  let  In  on  what  Is  at  stake,  and  this 
can  be  done  only  by  oi>en  Congressional 
hearings.  The  roadblock  is  Senator  Eastland, 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  If  he 
can,  he  will  resort  to  total  opposition.  In  line 
with  the  President,  who  sees  another  chance 
to  placate  his  right-wing  critics.  However, 
Eastland  may  be  forced  to  submit  the  meas- 
ure sponsored  by  Representative  Koch  and 
Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft,  Jr.  to  one  of  several 
subcommittees;  If  so,  he  is  likely  to  choose 
the  least  amenable.  He  may  not  have  It  all 
his  own  way;  the  Taft  name  carries  weight 
In  the  Senate.  There  is  also  the  possibility 
of  adding  amnesty  measures  by  amendment 
or  rider  to  bills  dealing  with  other  matters. 

A  few  commentators  have  expressed  sur- 
prise that  Senator  Taft  Is  in  favor  of  amnesty 
In  principle,  and  is  sponsoring  legislation  to 
that  end.  The  Nation  finds  Mr.  Taft's  action 
quite  In  keeping  with  the  family  tradition. 
The  Tafts  have  always  been  conservatives, 
but  conservatives  with  a  conscience  and 
good  sense  In  the  face  of  changing  condi- 
tions. They  have  not  been  militarists  and 
have  never  been  ashamed  to  exhibit  humani- 
tarian concerns.  They  have  shown  consistent 
respect  for  the  Constitution  and  for  civil  lib- 
erties. They  differ,  in  this  respect,  from  the 
ersatz  conservatives  who  are  trying  to  take 
over  the  Republican  Party,  and  who  will 
surely  oppose  amnesty  with  the  usual  cry  of 
"bleeding  hearts."  But  that  Is  a  difficult  label 
to  pin  on  a  Taft. 


The  Painfttl  Question  of  Amnesty 
(By  Milton  Vlorst) 

President  Nixon,  as  you  may  have  noticed, 
is  not  accustomed  to  referring  to  himself  as 
liberal.  But  in  his  interview  on  CBS  last  week, 
he  said — rather  courageously.  I  thought — 
that  he  would  be  "very  liberal  with  regard 
to  amnesty." 

He  was  not  specific  about  what  he  would 
do.  except  that  he  would  do  nothing  Immedi- 
ately. But  the  fact  that  he  eschewed  an  atti- 
tude of  punltlveness  toward  the  young  men 
who  preferred  filght  to  fighting  in  Vietnam  Is 
very  encouraging. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  do 
otherwise.  Unpopular  as  the  war  has  become, 
I  don't  think  the  young  men  who  broke  the 
law  to  avoid  it  have  become  national  heroes. 
Besides,  the  President  tends  to  be  a  cold- 
hearted  moralist — and  It  would  have  been 
characteristic  of  him  to  be  stern  and  un- 
forglvmg. 

Instead,  he  enunciated  the  Important  prin- 
ciple that  the  war  must  be  followed  by  the 
nation's  reconciliation — even  with  those  who 
dodged  the  draft.  This  was  Nixon  at  his  best. 

What  his  statement  signifies,  I  think,  Is 
that  there  will,  indeed,  be  amnesty  for  the 
estimated  70,000  young  men  living  in  exile, 
as  well  as  for  some  5,000  others  In  Jail  or 
under  indictment.  But  I  foresee  much  agoniz- 
ing before  a  national  decision  on  amnesty  la 
made — and  on  what  kind  of  amnesty  It  will 
be. 

For  the  amnesty  decision  will,  In  the  eyes 
of  most  people,  embody  a  moral  Judgment — 
on  whether  the  Vietnam  war  was  right  or 
wrong.  This  is  a  question  on  which  most 
Americans  continue  to  feel  very  deeply. 

My  own  view  Is  much  closer  to  the  second 
than  to  the  first.  I  don't,  of  course,  idealize 
all  the  young  men  who  fled  the  draft.  Some, 
I  am  sure,  did  so  for  quite  Ignoble  motives. 

But  I  hold  the  war  as  reprehensible — and 
I  feel  that  those  who  were  revolted  enough 
by  It  to  flee  their  homeland  and  go  Into 
exile  have  been  guardians  of  the  national 
conscience.  I  think  they  will  be  remembered 
by  history  for  symbolizing  that  all  of  Amer- 
ica did  not  acquiesce  In  this  god-awful  war. 

Yet,  having  said  that,  I  confess  I  am  not 
comfortable  with  the  notion  of  their  being 
welcomed  back  as  if  nothing  had  happened — 
If  only  because  55.000  other  young  men  who 
had  a  different  and  valid  conception  of  duty 
died  In  Vietnam. 

I  think  that  if  we  accept  the  patriotism  of 
the  draft-evader,  we  also  must  accept  the 
patriotism  of  the  soldier — and  though  both 
made  saoriflces  for  their  country,  few  of  us 
would  deny  that  Sweden,  or  even  a  federal 
penitentiary,  is  sweeter  than  the  grave. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  there  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  fairness  involved,  which  I  do  not 
think  can  be  dismissed. 

I  would  keep  In  mind,  furthermore,  that 
the  draft-evader,  however  lofty  his  objectives, 
knowingly  chose  to  put  his  conscience  above 
the  constitutional  processes  of  the  state. 
That  I  happen  to  agree  with  his  objectives 
Is  Irrelevant.  I  believe  our  society  stUl  Is 
democratic  enough  that  violations  of  the 
law — however  Ideological — should  not  be 
overlooked. 

At  the  least,  the  draft  evasion  of  the  Viet- 
nam era  has  been  civil  disobedience  (quite 
distinguished  from  treason) .  In  helping  turn 
sentiment  against  the  war.  It  achieved  its 
ptirpose.  But  the  claim  that  the  state  should 
now  forget  it  demeans.  In  my  view,  the 
meaning  and  courage  of  the  act. 

Sen.  Robert  Taft  Jr.,  the  Ohio  Republican. 
Introduced  the  first  amnesty  bill  In  Congress 
last  month.  It  propyoses.  In  return  for  am- 
nesty, three  years  of  service — I'd  prefer  two — 
m  hospitals,  ghetto  schools,  VISTA  or  simi- 
lar work. 

He  made  the  proposal,  he  says,  "neither 
out  of  remorse  nor  of  sympathy,  but  as  a 
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practical  solution  to  a  national  concern  .  .  . 
to  unite  these  men  and  their  native  land." 
The  Taft  conception,  It  seems  to  me,  Is 
fair,  workable  and  free  of  Ideological  self- 
righteousness.  The  President  already  has  set 
a  tone  of  conciliation.  It  Is  time  now  to  face 
up  to  this  painful  problem — and  enact  a 
settlement. 


What  About  "Our  Boys"  Who  Refused  Viet 
Duty? 

(By  Max  Lerner) 

New  York. — Draft  reslsters,  fugitives, 
exiles:  What  shall  we  do  with  them?  How 
a  nation  ends  a  war  Is  as  important  as  how 
It  starts  one.  Along  with  the  winding  down 
of  actual  fighting,  there  must  be  a  winding 
down  of  the  Internal  hates  and  ho.stUltles 
the  war  generated  That  Is  why  the  Issue  of 
amnesty  for  draft  reslsters  Is  crucial  now  and 
why  a  national  debate  on  It  Is  overdue. 

Sen.  Robert  Taft's  bill  to  extend  a  hand 
of  conditional  welcome  to  those  who  resisted 
or  fled  the  war  has  caught  national  atten- 
tion, where  the  earlier  bills  of  Rep.  Ed  Koch 
didn't.  The  reason  may  He  In  Taft's  name 
and  In  the  fact  that  he  Is  a  respected  Ohio 
Republican,  while  Kcch  Is  a  liberal  New  York 
Democrat. 

Many  will  resent  the  Idea  of  bringing  back 
into  society  those  who  refused  to  fight  while 
others  were  dying.  There  Is  always  the  dan- 
ger that  those  who  fought  and  the  families 
of  those  who  died  will  be  embittered  by  such 
an  act  of  clemency  and  that  they  may  stir 
up  social  passions.  But  the  Idea  of  revenge 
Is  already  a  social  passion.  Neither  revenge 
nor  hardness  of  heart  Is  a  good  emotion  to 
have  rampant  In  a  nation. 

500    IN    PRISONS 

There  are  500  still  in  American  prisons 
whose  lives  have  been  blighted  enough. 
There  are  15.000  exiles  In  Canada,  some  55,- 

000  in  other  countries.  Let  them  come  home, 
give  them  a  second  chance,  says  Taft,  and 

1  agree.  A  continuing  social  anger  against 
them  will  turn  them  from  young  men  who 
heeded  their  conscience  at  a  high  cost.  Into 
a  group  of  permanently  embittered  outcasts 
who  could  turn  Into  enemies  of  America. 

Taft's  proposal  sets  a  condition,  that  they 
volunteer  for  some  form  of  noncombatant  or 
civilian  service.  Some  of  the  spokesmen  of 
the  exiled  groups  in  Canada  have  rejected 
the  whole  idea,  saying  that  the  war  as  they 
see  It  was  illegal  and  immoral  from  the  start, 
and  that  America  owes  them  the  right  to  go 
back  with  no  Ifs  attached. 

OWES  SECOND  CHANCE 

I  doubt  whether  this  will  get  a  wide 
response.  What  does  America  owe  them 
act\ially?  It  owes  them  a  second  chance. 
The  right  to  return  Is  not  an  absolute  right. 
They  must  earn  it.  I  don't  see  this  as  a  kind 
of  redemption  but  quite  simply  as  an  effort 
which  will  again  make  them  part  of  Ameri- 
can life,  without  violating  their  antiwar  con- 
science which  made  them  go  to  prison  or 
.eave  America  In  the  first  place. 

The  noncombatant  or  civilian  service  need 
not  be  for  three  years,  as  Taft's  bill  provides. 
If  It  Is  seen  as  a  symbolic  act  on  the  part  of 
the  returning  exiles,  a  year  or  18  months 
should  do  as  well.  The  life  of  exiles  Is  bleak 
and  rootless.  The  life  In  prison  Is  mutilating. 
Both  groups  have  already  paid  a  heavy  price 
for  what  they  did,  whatever  their  motivation. 
The  additional  price  should  be  only  a  sym- 
bolic one. 

AND  THE  DESERTERS 

One  must  treat  the  question  of  some  300.- 
000  military  deserters  and  AWOLs  as  a  sepa- 
rate one.  While  many  of  them  recoiled  from 
the  war,  the  element  of  antiwar  conscience 
was  not  there  to  start  with.  When  the  draft 
Is  don-"  vlth  and  a  volunteer  army  takes  Its 
place  and  If  the  problem  of  the  fugitives  can 
be  settled,  the  deserter  problem  will  become 
more  manageable.  For  the  present,  a  general 


amnesty  for  them  might  crumble  whatever 
discipline  and  deterrence  the  military  still 
has. 

In  the  case  of  the  draft  reslsters  this 
doesn't  apply.  Toward  them  there  should  be 
nothing  to  Interfere  with  magnanimity. 
There  has  been  considerable  talk  of  politics, 
not  magnanimity.  There  are  some  who  feel 
that  President  Nixon  will  welcome  the  whole 
Issue  of  amnesty  In  the  election  campaign, 
since  his  opposition  to  it  would  give  him  a 
chance  to  reassure  the  South  and  the  con- 
servatives In  his  own  party. 

BEST  POLITICS? 

That  may  be  so,  yet  here  as  in  other 
cases  the  generous  policy  may  prove  to  be 
the  best  politics,  also.  If  Nixon  wants  to  un- 
dercut the  Democratic  hold  on  the  vote  of 
the  young,  this  may  be  one  way  to  do  it. 

On  every  score,  magnanimity  is  the  key. 
This  has  been  true  after  previous  wars  as 
well.  The  stakes  of  social  peace  and  creative- 
ness  are  high.  Such  an  act  by  Congress  and 
the  administration  would  set  a  good  example 
for  postwar  social  cohesion  and  trust.  It 
would  make  It  possible  to  heal  the  traumatic 
breaks  In  tens  of  thousands  of  lives,  and  give 
young  men  In  the  prime  of  life  a  second 
chance  to  use  their  full  potentials  back  on 
the  soil  of  their  own  country. 

Finally,  it  would  undo  what  could  be  an 
unhealthy  effect  on  the  nation's  future. 
There  has  been  a  selective  migration  of 
many  who  showed  a  courage  of  the  individual 
conscience.  This  is  something  that  America — 
or  any  other  power  system — cannot  afford  to 
lose. 


Dodgers,  Come  Home 
(By  Andrew  Tully) 

I  trust  none  of  my  readers  fell  down  in  a 
faint  upon  learning  that  "spokesmen"  for 
American  draft  dodgers  in  Canada  de- 
nounced as  "imacceptable"  an  amnesty  bill 
offered  by  Sen.  Robert  Taft  Jr.,  R.-Ohio, 
which  would  require  three  years  of  non- 
combatant  military  duty  or  service  In  a  social 
agency  In  return  for  Immunity  from 
prosecution. 

It  is  the  position  of  these  gems  of  nobility 
that  they  have  a  right  to  repatriation.  Ac- 
cording to  their  assorted  "spokesmen,"  Taft's 
bill  Is  an  affront  to  the  "more  sensitive  and 
articulate"  among  them. 

There  Is  strong  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
represents  the  attitude  of  the  some  70,000 
dodgers  living  In  Canada  or  elsewhere.  Most 
of  them  I  gather  would  like  to  come  home 
If  the  government  agrees  not  to  herd  them  ofif 
to  Jail.  At  any  rate,  the  exiles  were  not  too 
ruddy  sensitive  to  let  other  young  men  serve 
In  their  places  and  sometimes  get  killed,  and 
they  are  mostly  articulate  on  the  Issue  of  a 
privileged  right  to  defy  the  law  of  the  land. 

Taft's  bill  Is  a  good  one.  (Were  there  any 
injustice.  It  would  be  called  the  Tully  bill, 
since  I  have  been  demanding  such  a  solution 
for  years,  but  as  a  politician  Taft  needs  more 
points  than  I  do.) 

The  bill  Is  good  for  many  reasons.  It  would 
apply  also  to  about  500  draft  dodgers  now  in 
Federal  prisons,  with  as  much  as  two  years  of 
their  prison  time  deducted  from  their  three- 
year  service  obligation.  The  amnesty  offer 
would  hold  good  for  only  a  year  after  the 
bill's  enactment,  a  test  of  the  exile's  sin- 
cerity. And  military  deserters  are  specifically 
exclud^djr-ow  the  solid  grounds  that  disci- 
pline In  the  armed  forces  must  be  sustained. 

Perhaps  most  Important,  Taft's  bill  Jibes 
with  the  American  theory  of  the  right  of  re- 
demption. The  Republic  should  salvage  these 
young  men  if  possible.  As  Taft  put  It,  draft 
evaders  who  agree  to  take  up  the  offer  would 
show  that  they  "are  entitled  to  a  second 
chance" — even  as  are  three  and  me. 

Taft  also  has  reminded  us  that  "many  of 
these  draft  reslsters  are  victims  of  bad  Judg- 
ment and  poor  advice."  Regardless  of  the 


proclamations  of  professional  youthdom  that 
they  should  run  the  country,  sane  people  rec- 
ognize that  an  18-year-oid's  Judgment  is 
relatively  Imperfect  simply  because  he's  lived 
only  a  little.  Unfortunately,  this  bloc  tends 
to  think  with  Its  glands,  as  was  shown  by  its 
emotional  support  of  the  charlatan  Qene 
McCarthy  in  the  1968  Presidential  campaign. 

And  they  sure  as  shooting — you  should 
pardon  the  expression — got  some  bad  advice 
from  ol"  Ben  Spock  and  other  self-styled  In- 
tellectual "freedom  lovers"  and  assorted  aca- 
demic rabble  rousers.  While  their  followers 
went  to  Jail  or  into  exile,  Spock  &  Co.  sur- 
vived arrest,  indictment  and  trial  for  their 
"poor  advice"  and  have  continued  freely  to 
live  It  up  on  campus,  in  plush  foundation 
offices  and  the  more  elegant  saloons. 

I  suppose  It  Is  Inevitable  that  the  amnesty 
question  will  become  an  Issue  In  the  1972 
campaign.  I  will  also  give  fat  odds  on  Re- 
publican Taft  against  Democratic  Sen. 
George  McGovern,  whose  solution  has  the 
doubtful  quality  of  absolute  simplicity.  Mc- 
Govern, a  nice  guy  who  sometimes  lets  his 
good  heart  run  away  with  him,  has  advo- 
cated a  general  amnesty  for  all  reslsters  and 
exiles  with  no  requirement  for  alternate 
service. 

Congress  may  not  buy  the  Taft  bill.  Legis- 
lators like  Sen.  Richard  Schwelker,  R-Pa., 
have  come  out  against  It  as  unfair  to  those 
who  died  in  'Vietnam,  and  President  Nixon 
has  always  been  cool  to  the  amnesty  idea. 
But  the  administration  and  its  Congressional 
leadership  could  win  some  votes  by  backing 
Taft,  whereas  the  Democrats  suddenly  would 
have  to  come  down  with  a  death  wish  to  go 
along  with  McGovern. 

(Prom  the  Minneapolis  Star,  Dec.  29,  1971] 

Viet  Amnesty  Pros  and  Cons 

(By  Austin  C.   Wehrweln) 

Despite  precedents  for  a  Vietnam  amnesty 
reaching  back  to  George  Washington,  Sen. 
Robert  A.  Taft  Jr.  stirred  some  furious 
response  when  he  Introduced  a  conditional 
amnesty  bill  Just  before  Christmas. 

A  few  samples  from  his  mall :  "Only  traitors 
defend  draft  dodgers"  ...  "A  bald  Insult  to 
the  men  now  In  service  and  their  families" 
...  'A  political  football,  an  attempt  to  de- 
fuse the  Issue  with  the  approach  of  an  elec- 
tion year." 

The  Ohloan,  whose  name  is  synonymous 
with  "Republican,"  fully  expected  such  reac- 
tion. And.  rather  than  defusing  the  Issue,  he 
put  a  match  to  It. 

Yet,  his  courageous  stand  was  inspired 
neither  by  draft  dodgers  nor  left-wing  peace 
groups,  but  by  a  Sclo  (Ohio)  Air  Force  Re- 
serve colonel.  Dr.  J.  Z.  Scott. 

No  dove,  Scott  early  this  month  wrote  Taft, 
saying  that  because  65,000  died  serving  their 
country  In  Southeast  Asia,  draft  reslsters 
should  not  be  welcomed  back  with  uncondi- 
tional amnesty.  Then  Scott  added,  "Similarly, 
I  believe  it  is  a  great  mistake  for  us  forever 
to  foreclose  these  young  men,  however  mis- 
guided, from  participation  In  American  life." 

That  sentence  Is  the  essence  of  Taft's 
rationale.  He  believes  that  the  exiled  and  Im- 
prisoned reslsters  were  victims  of  bad  Judg- 
ment or  poor  advice,  or,  he  concedes,  deep 
conscientious  objections.  The  basic  concept  Is 
forgiveness  and  rehabilitation. 

In  a  letter  to  constituents  and  others  who 
wrote  him  about  his  bill,  Taft  added  another 
point:  that  the  June  15,  1970,  S'.ipreme  Court 
case  of  Welsh  versus  U.S.  liberalized  the  test 
for  conscientious  objector  status  by  eliminat- 
ing the  need  for  belief  In  a  supreme  being. 

Thus.  Taft  said.  In  one  family  a  youth 
might  have  been  Ineligible  for  C.O.  status 
and  opted  for  prison  or  exile,  while  his  young- 
er brother,  holding  the  same  views  on  the 
war,  could  have  become  a  C.O.  after  the  Welsh 
case  came  down.  That,  Taft  said,  was  un- 
fair. 

But  be  drew  the  line  at  amnesty  for  de- 


serters In  his  bill,  contending  that  they  were 
a  matter  for  the  military  and  that  to  release 
them  would  destroy  the  armed  forces'  morale 
and  discipline. 

There  are  three  general  categories: 

First,  the  self-imposed  exiles,  at  least  70,000 
In  Canada  and  other  countries,  notably 
Sweden,  many  of  whom  have  been  Joined  by 
wives  and  girl  friends.  Some  are  deserters,  as 
opposed  to  evaders. 

Second,  those  in  prison,  about  500,  plus 
about  3,000  who  have  finished  their  sen- 
tences. Among  them  are  activists  like  the 
"Minnesota  Eight"  who  not  only  refused  to 
serve  but  staged  incidents  at  draft  boards 
that  Involved  offenses  against  government 
property. 

Third,  89,000  deserters,  exiled  and  other- 
wise, together  with  close  to  10.000  In  military 
stockades  for  violation  of  the  military  code 
or  awaiting  trial  on  that  ground. 

Those  figures,  plus  men  dishonorably  (or 
less  than  honorably)  discharged,  present  a 
mix  of  problems  that  Taft's  plan  can't  com- 
pletely cover. 

Taft  Is  caught  between  those  like  former 
Sen.  Ernest  Gruenlng,  D-Alaska,  who  would 
amnesty  all  with  "war-connected"  prison 
sentences  or  less  than  honorable  discharges 
and  the  evading  exiles  .  .  .  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  like  the  American  Legion- 
naires, who  insist  on  full  prosecution  of 
"draft  dodgers." 

Then  there  are  those  like  Sen.  Thomas  J. 
Mclntyre.  D-N.H.,  whose  question  Is:  "What 
do  I  do  with  a  mother  whose  son  had  doubts, 
and  was  killed?" 

A  basic  legal-phllosophlcal  problem  is  that 
many  reslsters,  regardless  of  category,  mix 
religious  and  moral  scruples  with  equally 
strong  political  convictions.  Too.  it  Is  not 
uncommon  for  them  to  hate  the  military, 
as  such,  as  much  as  the  concept  of  war. 

How  then  can  a  simple  distinction  be  made 
between  a  "deserter"  and  an  "exile"  who  was 
never  actually  in  uniform,  or  between  a  "re- 
slster"  who  took  prison  and  an  imprisoned 
man  whose  "resistance"  bloomed  after  he 
was  In  service? 

Another  sticking  point  is  that  Canadian 
exiles  are  hardly  unanimous.  The  militants 
insist  that,  rather  than  being  forgiven,  it 
is  they  who  should  be  asked  to  forgive.  They 
talk  not  of  amnesty,  but  of  unconditional 
"repatriation." 

On  the  other  hand,  many  exiles,  both  In 
Canada  and  Sweden,  have  become  home- 
sick, or  if  not  actually  homesick  they  find 
It  Impossible  to  adjust,  often  to  find  Jobs. 
There  Is  some  open  hostility  to  the  exiles 
as  well.  While  It  would  be  surprising  If  many 
would  opt  for  military  service,  one  of  Taft's 
conditions,  his  other  condition — for  alterna- 
tive service  like  that  for  C.O.  status — makes 
more  sense. 

This  would,  of  course,  be  true  for  reslsters 
released  from  prison  service,  especially  as 
they'd  get  a  credit  up  to  two  years  for  time 
served.  But  If  another  round  of  evasion,  re- 
sistance and  litigation  is  to  be  avoided,  this 
time  for  those  under  this  new  compulsion, 
those  accepted  for  alternate  service  would 
have  to  be  carefully  screened.  The  three-year 
requirement  Is  not  an  easy  one.  Therefore 
the  service  opportunities  must  be  useful  and 
meaningful,  not  only  for  the  "forglvees"  but 
for  the  good  of  the  country. 

[Prom  the  Minneapolis  Star,  Dec.  30.  1971] 

Proposal  by   Taft  Raised  Amnesty   Into  a 

National  Issue 

(By  Austin  C.  Wehrweln) 

As  the  war  In  Vietnam  grinds  down  and 
the  1972  election  moves  closer,  an  emotionally 
charged  word  Is  being  heard  more  often: 
amnesty. 

In  November,  President  Nixon  was  asked 
at  a  news  conference  If  he  oould  foresee 
himself  granting  amnesty  to  any  who  fled 
the  United  States  "to  avoid  fighting  In  a 
war  that  they  considered  to  be  Immoral." 


The  President :  "No." 

About  a  month  later.  Sen.  Robert  Taft 
Jr.,  R-Ohlo,  said,  as  he  Introduced  amnesty 
legislation:  "I  believe  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  question  of 
draft  reslsters  and  whether  we,  as  a  nation, 
are  so  wise,  strong  and  charitable  as  to  offer 
them  an  opportunity  to  be  reunified  with 
our  American  society." 

Taft,  who  has  two  17-year-old  sons  and 
whose  Impeccable  Republican  lineage  in- 
cludes a  grandfather  who  was  both  a  presi- 
dent and  a  chief  Justice  and  a  senator-father 
who  was  a  presidential  candidate,  raised  the 
amnesty  Issue  to  a  new  political  plane. 

Theretofore  It  had.  for  practical  political 
purposes,  been  pretty  much  a  monopoly  of 
Sen.  George  McGovern,  D-S.D.,  who  finds 
It  a  surefire  signal  for  applause  from  liberal 
and  student  audiences,  although  he  has  not 
Introduced  an  Implementing  bill. 

Not  that  McGovern  Is  any  less  sincere 
than  Taft.  But  since  McGovern  Is  a  liberal 
presidential  candidate,  his  advocacy  was 
bound  to  be  discounted,  whereas  Taft's  con- 
servative background  lends  at  least  a  bi- 
partisan aspect  to  the  debate. 

McGovern  has  promised,  if  he  is  elected 
president,  to  grant  non-condltlonal  amnesty 
to  draft  reslsters  In  self -Imposed  exile  abroad, 
and  a  case-by-case  study  of  Imprisoned 
deserters. 

Taft's  bill  does  not  cover  deserters.  But  It 
would  permit  exiles  to  return,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  they  enlist  for  three  yeiars  or  pier- 
form  alternative  service  for  three  years 
similar  to  that  performed  by  conscientious 
objectors.  Those  in  prison  for  draft  resistance 
would  be  released  on  similar  conditions,  and 
time  served  up  to  two  years  would  be  credited 
against  the  three-year  obligation. 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D-Mass.,  has 
introduced  legislation  to  set  up  an  amnesty 
study  commission.  Eugene  McCarthy  first 
advocated  amnesty  in  1968. 

Other  Democratic  presidential  contenders 
have  been  cool  to  it:  Sen.  Henry  Jackson, 
D-Wash.,  Is  in  flat  opposition;  Sen.  Ed- 
mund Muskle,  D-Malne,  said  amnesty  talk 
should  wait  until  the  war  Is  over;  and  Mayor 
John  V.  Lindsay  of  New  York  has  ambigu- 
ously suggested  that  amnesty  for  exiles 
would  be  unfair  to  those  who  served  or  who 
took  prison  as  their  alternative.  Sen.  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  has  been  silent  on  the  issue. 

Just  exactly  what  Is  "amnesty"? 

It  comes  from  a  Greek  term  meaning  for- 
getfulness,  from  which  we  also  have  "amne- 
sia," for  loss  of  memory.  But  in  law,  the  word 
applies  to  a  sovereign,  or  a  government, 
rather  than  an  Individual  citizen.  It  Is  an 
act  of  grace,  a  forgetting  or  forgiving  of 
certain  crimes,  typically  political  offenses. 

It  differs  from  a  pardon  In  that  It  applies 
to  groups  or  classifications  of  offenders.  As 
we  can  see  from  the  Taft  bill,  it  can  be  ab- 
solute or  conditional. 

Technically,  since  Taft  proposes  immunity 
from  conviction  for  returning  exiles  who 
meet  the  alternative  service  conditions,  he 
and  others  have  stretched  the  meaning  to 
those  not  yet  convicted. 

McGovern  has  ample  precedent  for  his 
promise  of  presidential  amnesty.  There  have 
been  many  examples  in  our  history,  deriv- 
ing from  the  presidential  power  to  "grant 
reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  against 
the  United  States,  except  In  cases  of  Im- 
peachment" (Art.  2,  Sect.  2).  There  is  also 
precedent  for  Taft's  route  via  congressional 
action. 

The  first  use  of  the  presidential  amnesty 
was  In  1795  when  George  Washington,  cer- 
tainly no  dove  on  war,  by  proclamation 
granted  "full,  free  and  entire"  pardons  for 
"all  treasons,  misprisions  (I.e.,  failure  to 
pr^ent)  of  treason,  and  other  indictable 
offenses  against  the  United  States"  com- 
mitted by  participants  in  the  1794  Whiskey 
Rebellion. 


"For  though  I  shall  always  think  it  a 
sacred  duty  to  exercise  with  firmness  and 
energy  the  constitutional  powers  with  which 

I  am  vested,  yet  It  appears  to  me  no  less  con- 
sistent with  the  public  good  than  It  Is  with 
my  personal  feelings  to  mingle  In  the  opera- 
tions of  the  government  every  degree  of  mod- 
eration and  tenderness  which  the  national 
Justice,  dignity  and  safety  may  permit." 

Since  Washington  there  have  been,  as  the 
accompanying  table  prepared  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  shows,  a  steady  fiow  of  presi- 
dential amnesty  actions,  plus  some  Instances 
of  War  Department  administrative  action. 

In  addition  to  the  Instances  listed  In  the 
table,  Harding  pardoned  Eugene  Debs  and  23 
other  political  prisoners  in  1921  but  issued 
no  general  amnesty. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that,  based  on  recom- 
mendations of  an  amnesty  board.  President 
Truman  pardoned  1,523  persons  who  had 
evaded  or  otherwise  violated  the  World  War 

II  draft  laws.  Strictly  speaking,  this  was  more 
like  a  series  of  Individual  pardons  than 
amnesty,  although  the  effect  was  the  same. 

In  addition,  Truman  granted  full  pardons 
to  all  convicts  inducted  Into  the  armed  forces 
after  July  29,  1941.  This  proclamation  affected 
those  with  at  least  one  year  of  service  and  an 
honorable  discharge;  it  did  not  cover  offenses 
after  induction.  The  object  was  to  reward 
those  paroled  directly  from  federal  prisons  for 
entrv  Into  the  Army;  about  2,000  men  bene- 
fited. 

This  and  other  examples  of  amnesty  shown 
in  the  compilation  do  not  precisely  match  to- 
day's situation;  yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  they 
do  Illustrate  the  principle  of  "moderation 
and  tenderness  .  .  .  national  Justice,  (and) 
dignity"  of  which  George  Washington  spoke. 

AMNESTY    RECORD 

1795  Washington — Whiskey  Insurrection- 
ists (several  hundred). 

1800  Adams^Pennsylvanla  Insurrection- 
ists. 

1807  Jefferson — Deseners  given  full  pardon 
if  they  surrendered. 

1812  Madison — Deserters.  Pull  pardon  if 
they  surrendered  In  4  months. 

1830  Jackson  (War  Dept.) — Deserters,  with 
provisions. 

1862  Congress — Authorized  the  President  to 
etxend  pardon  and  amnesty  to  rebels. 

1863  Lincoln — Deserters  restored  to  regi- 
ments without  punishment  (except  forfeiture 
of  pay). 

1863  Lincoln — Certain  rebels  of  Confeder- 
ate states. 

1865  Lincoln — Deserters  who  returned  in  60 
days. 

1865  Johnson — Certain  rebels  of  Confeder- 
ate states  (qualified) . 

1866  Johnson  (War  Dept.) — Deserters  re- 
turned to  duty. 

1868  Johnson — All  rebels  of  Confederate 
states. 

1873  Grant  (War  Dept.)— Deserters.  Rec- 
ommended that  Congress  remove  political 
disabilities. 

1893  Harrison — Mormons — liability  for  po- 
lygamy amnestied. 

1894  Cleveland — Mormons — In  accord  with 
above. 

1902  T.  Roosevelt — Philippine  Insurrection- 
ists. 

1924  CooUdge — More  than  100  deserters 
since  WWI  armistice. 

1933  F.  Roosevelt — 1.500  violaters  of  espi- 
onage and  draft  laws.  WWI. 

1945  Truman — Estimated  2.000  ex-convlcts, 
after  WWII  service:  Amnesty  Board:  1,523 
pardons  for  draft  evasion. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF 
SENATOR  AND  MRS.  SPONG 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  the  Senate,  dated  January  18, 
1972,  wherein  I  certified  as  true  a  com- 
plete statement  of  the  financial  assets  of 
my  wife  and  myself.  I  have  done  this 
each  year  since  my  service  in  the  Senate 
began. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  8. 1972. 
Hon.  Francis  R.  Valeo, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretary:  My  purpose  In  writ- 
ing this  Is  to  again  report  to  you  a  statement 
of  the  financial  status,  holdings  and  liabili- 
ties for  my  wife  and  myself.  This  statement 
Is  as  of  January  1 ,  1972 : 

ASSETS 

Cash  In  checking  and  savings  ac- 
counts (after  provision  for  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  for  1971  and 
other  obligations)  approximate- 
ly     $1,600.00 

Life  Insurance  policies  with  the 
following  Insurers  (currently 
providing  for  death  benefits  to- 
taling $129,500):  Minnesota 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.;  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance 
Co.;  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.; 
Southwestern  Life  Insurance 
Co.;  Continental  Assurance  Co.; 
Federal  Employees  Group  Life 
Insurance:  Jefferson  Standard 
Life  Insurance  Co.:  cash  sur- 
render value  and  accumulated 
dividends --- 21.205.21 

Stocks  as  listed  on  Schedule  A...  49,872.  00 

Note  of  Cherdel  Corp.  secured  by 
deed  of  trust  on  200  acres  of 
unimproved  property  at  Great 
Bridge  Chesapeake,  Va 30.000.00 

Real  estate  as  listed  on  Schedule 

B - 46.350.00 

Tangible  personal  property  In 
Portsmouth  home  and  rented 
home  In  Alexandria.  Va..  esti- 
mated   $11.  500.  00 

1938  Ford  station  wagon.  Country 
Squire 500.00 

Notes  receivable  and  accounts  re- 
ceivable, estimated  3,570.00 

LIABILrriES 

Note  at  First  National  Bank  o* 
Norfolk.  Norfolk,  Va 13.202.00 

Note  at  American  National  Bank, 

Portsmouth.  Va 2,000.00 

Mortgage  on  home  In  Portsmouth, 
Va..  at  Norfolk  Federal  Savings 
&  Loan  Association 7,271.24 

Tliese  figures  disclose  a  net  worth  of  ap- 
proximately $142,023.97. 

The  foregoing.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  attest  as 
being  a  true  and  Skccurate  statement  of  fi- 
nancial holdings  and  llabUltles  of  my  wife 
and  myself. 

Yours  very  truly, 

William  B.  Spong.  Jr. 

SCHXDirLE    A 

Stocks :  Value 

Fldelitv      American      Bankshares. 

Inc. .2.332  shares  per  $21 $48,972 

Old  Town  Corporation.  15  shares 

at  $60 -- - 900 

SCHEDULE    B 

Real  Estate: 

Residence    at    316    North    Street. 

Portsmouth,    Va 20,000 

One-half  Interest  In  service  sta- 
tion at  Gosport  Rd.,  Ports- 
mouth,  Va 10,000 


One-half  interest  In  three  parcels 
of  land  on  Sunnyslde  Farms, 
West  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Received  by  Deed  of  Gift  dated 
October  1,  1971  from  May  Lind- 
say GaUlford  to  Virginia  GalU- 
ford  Spong- 16,350 


THE  LOST  CHARM  OF  URBAN  LIFE 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  after  World 
War  I  Americans  sang  a  song  entitled 
"How  Ya  Gonna  Keep  'Em  Down  on  the 
Farm  After  They've  Seen  Paree?"  That 
song  reflected  the  lure  of  the  cities  as 
farm  boys  in  Iowa.  Indiana,  and  Ohio 
were  attracted  to  urban  life. 

In  Europe,  Paris,  Copenhagen,  and 
London,  as  well  as  other  great  cities,  still 
have  their  attraction.  But  in  the  United 
States  urban  life  has  lost  much  of  its 
charm,  and  the  flight  of  the  more  affluent 
is  away  from  cities  rather  than  toward 
them. 

The  fact  that  most  Americans  do  not 
want  to  vacation  or  live  in  our  great 
urban  areas  reflects  the  problems  which 
have  overtaken  many  of  our  cities. 

The  rioting  in  our  inner  cities  has 
ended.  But  the  underyling  problems  are 
still  with  us. 

Urban  America  in  1972  represents 
physicial  decay,  crime,  congestion,  and 
pollution.  It  reflects  a  deterioration  of 
our  social  fabric,  a  destruction  of  our 
old  neighborhoods,  and  a  corrosion  of  the 
inner-city  spirit. 

Urban  America  has  suffered  from  dec- 
ades of  neglect,  and  commitments  that 
were  never  fulfilled. 

The  Pull  Employment  Act  of  1946  com- 
mitted America  to  the  principle  that 
widespread  unemployment  could  be  over- 
come through  Federal  effort.  But  in  our 
inner  cities,  24  percent  of  teenage  resi- 
dents in  our  poorer  neighborhoods  were 
unemployed  in  1970.  For  black  youths  in 
these  neighborhoods  the  unemployment 
rate  was  35.8  percent. 

The  National  Housing  Act  of  1949  set 
our  goal  as  "a  decent  home  and  suitable 
living  environment  for  every  American 
family."  Yet,  In  1966,  more  than  6 
million  housing  units  were  "substandard" 
and  were  either  dilapidated,  deteriorat- 
ing, or  lacking  in  full  plumbing  facilities. 
During  the  last  4  years  the  number  of 
housing  units  constructed  has  fallen  far 
short  of  our  existing  and  projected  needs. 

In  New  York  City,  the  abandonment 
rate  currently  exceeds  the  construction 
rate  and  during  the  past  decade  housing 
construction  in  the  city  of  New  York  has 
declined  by  75  percent.  If  we  are  to  re- 
new our  cities  and  aiTest  the  physical,  so- 
cial and  spiritual  decay  of  our  neighbor- 
hoods, we  must  embark  upon  a  new  ur- 
ban strategy.  This  strategy  should  lay 
aside  some  of  the  nostrums  of  social  plan- 
ners and  take  a  hard  look  at  urban  life 
as  it  is  and  as  It  ought  to  be. 

There  are  those  who  would  simply  call 
for  the  infusion  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
Federal  money  into  our  Nation's  cities. 
I  suggest,  however,  that  city  life  will  not 
Improve  by  merely  pumping  additional 
funds  into  institutions,  programs,  and 
agencies,  which  have  not  been  responsive 


in  improving  the  quality  of  urban  life. 
Instead,  we  must  begin  to  reevaluate  the 
factors  which  have  contributed  to  the  de- 
terioration of  urban  America  and  make  a 
pointed  and  concerted  effort  to  arrest  the 
deterioration  which  Is  so  well  under  way. 

First,  we  must  come  to  grips  with  the 
problems  of  crime  in  our  inner  cities. 
Some  people  would  have  us  believe  that 
the  words  "law  smd  order"  are  merely 
code  words  for  racial  prejudice  and  big- 
otry. I  believe  that  the  words  "law  and 
order"  should  properly  reflect  the  con- 
cern which  each  man  has  for  the  safety 
of  his  wife  on  her  way  to  the  market  and 
the  safety  of  his  children  as  they  come 
home  from  school.  Crime  in  the  Irmer  city 
is  no  myth  and  it  affects  black  and  white, 
rich  and  poor,  worker  and  welfare  recipi- 
ent alike.  During  the  decade  from  1960 
to  1970  our  crime  rate  rose  144  percent 
and  the  violent  crime  rate  increased  126 
percent.  In  1970,  in  our  cities  having  a 
population  over  250  thousand,  the  crime 
rate  was  21/2  times  as  great  as  It 
was  in  our  suburban  areas  and  over 
five  times  as  great  as  in  our  rural  areas. 
In  1970  the  robbery  rate  in  these  cities 
was  over  10  times  as  great  as  it  was  in  our 
suburban  communities  and  over  40  times 
as  great  as  in  our  rural  areas. 

During  that  year  over  100  i>olice  ofiB- 
cers  were  slain  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it.  crime 
affects  the  lives  of  all  inner  city  residents. 

When  crime  forces  companies  to  take 
their  factories  out  of  the  irmer  city  it 
means  a  loss  of  jobs  to  the  very  people 
who  can  least  afford  to  be  unemployed. 
When  burglars  rob  inner  city  homes  they 
steal  from  families  which  can  least  afford 
the  loss.  When  women  are  afraid  to  shop 
in  the  inner  city,  they  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  jobs  and  the  tax  base  that  the  In- 
ner city  needs  if  it  is  to  survive.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  undertake  an  all-out  effort 
against  inner  city  crime. 

We  must  strike  at  the  heroin  traflQc 
which  has  forced  so  many  young  men 
into  criminal  paths  in  order  to  keep  this 
crippling  habit  going.  In  some  cities  it  is 
estimated  that  as  much  as  70  percent  of 
property  crime  is  attributable  to  heroin 
addicts.  The  administration  has  recently 
luidertaken  significant  efforts  to  cut  off 
the  flow  of  heroin  in  the  United  States.  It 
Is  equally  important,  however,  for  us  to 
continue  our  research  into  heroin  sub- 
stitutes so  that  these  addicts  can  break 
the  chain  of  criminality  in  which  they 
are  now  captive. 

In  addition,  our  police  departments 
should  be  assisted  in  returning  policemen 
to  foot  patrol  in  our  various  neighbor- 
hoods. If  the  police  are  not  to  be  thought 
of  as  enemies  they  will  have  to  renew 
personal  contact  with  the  residents  and 
particularly  the  yoimger  residents  of  our 
inner  city  neighborhoods.  Years  ago, 
everyone  knew  the  policeman  on  the  beat. 
But  all  too  often  today,  policemen  have 
become  impersonal  and  imknown  to  the 
people  they  serve.  We  must  encourage 
police  athletic  leagues  and  other  pro- 
grams that  will  generate  a  personal  rela- 
tionship between  law  enforcement  oflQ- 
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cers   and   the   residents  of  our  urban 
neighborhoods. 

Second,  we  must  provide  meaningful 
job  opportunities  in  our  iimer  cities  so 
that  welfare  dependency  is  reduced.  In 
my  judgment  many  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  af  our  irmer  city  have  been  the 
products  of  our  welfare  system.  When 
men  had  to  abandon  their  families  in 
order  for  them  to  qualify  for  ADC  we 
should  not  have  wondered  why  there 
were  so  many  broken  homes.  When 
women  thought  they  had  to  have  a  child 
in  order  to  qualify  for  welfare,  we  should 
not  have  wondered  at  the  number  of 
illegitimate  births  and  unwanted  chil- 
dren. When  men  are  forced  to  turn  to 
welfare  rather  than  to  jobs,  we  should 
not  wonder  at  their  loss  of  self -pride  as 
the  family  breadwinners. 

The  disparity  of  welfare  payments 
among  States  has  contributed  to  the  in- 
flux of  the  poor  from  southern  and  rural 
areas  to  our  inner  cities.  This  has  in 
turn  compounded  the  problems  of  crime, 
housing,  and  education.  Today,  one  per- 
son in  every  five  in  the  city  of  Boston  is 
on  welfare  and  welfare  has  become  a 
way  of  life  for  too  many  Americans.  If 
we  are  to  reduce  the  dependency  on  wel- 
fare we  must  not  only  reform  our  wel- 
fare laws,  as  the  President  is  attempting 
to  do  through  H.R.  1,  but  we  must  make 
job  opportunities  a  reality.  We  must  pro- 
vide incentives  for  industry  to  train 
young  men  and  women  on  the  job.  This 
is  far  preferable  to  job  corps  training 
centers  where  young  men  and  women 
may  be  trained  for  jobs  that  never  exist. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act 
which  we  passed  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress  distributes  Federal  funds  to 
our  States  and  cities  so  that  they  can 
offer  jobs  to  the  unemployed  where  job- 
lessness Is  most  severe.  I  have  long  be- 
lieved that  it  is  far  better  to  give  people 
jobs  where  they  can  do  productive  work 
and  go  on  to  higher  paying  positions 
than  keep  them  chained  to  welfare. 

We  must  strike  down  every  vestige  of 
racial  discrimination  whether  it  be  prac- 
ticed by  employers  or  unions.  On  March 
1.  1971,  Time  magazine  reported  the  fol- 
lowing example  of  discrimination  as 
practiced  by  a  plumbers'  union. 

In  order  to  gain  admission  the  applicant 
is  asked,  among  other  things,  the  relation- 
ship of  Shakespeare  to  Othello,  Dante  to  the 
Inferno,  Brahms  to  music,  and  Whitman  to 
poetry.  He  must  understand  such  words  as 
debutante  and  modiste,  know  that  Dall  Is 
a  painter  and  verity  Is  the  opposite  of  myth. 
Only  after  having  established  such  creden- 
tials Is  a  man  Judged  to  be  qualified  under 
the  union  rules  to  become  an  apprentice 
steamfltter  in  New  York.  In  the  past,  the 
test  has  weeded  out  66  percent  of  the  non- 
white  applicants  and  only  18  percent  of  the 
whites — a  fairly  effective  method,  according 
to  charges  filed  last  week  by  the  New  York 
State  attorney  general's  office,  of  preserving 
the  unions  whiteness.  On  this  particular 
test,  one  of  four  an  applicant  must  pass, 
there  is  not  one  question  about  the  relation- 
ship of  monkey  wrench  to  pipe." 

Third,  we  should  not  try  to  homogenize 
the  American  people.  As  important  as  it 
is  for  all  Americans  to  have  upward  mo- 
bility, I  believe  that  we  should  undertake 
new  efforts  to  preserve  our  ethnic  neigh- 
borhoods and  our  neighborhood  schools. 


We  should  stop  trying  to  think  that 
neighborhoods  are  improved  with  the 
bulldozer  and  the  bureaucrat.  Far  too 
many  neighborhoods  have  been  "rede- 
veloped" into  expressways  and  parking 
lots.  Far  too  frequently  high  commercial 
rents  have  driven  out  old  family  restau- 
rants, old  book  shops,  and  other  stores 
that  give  a  neighborhood  its  character.  In 
far  too  many  instances  we  have  "re- 
newed" neighborhoods  to  the  point  where 
you  cannot  find  a  place  to  play  ball  or 
buy  a  beer.  In  far  too  many  instances  we 
have  settled  for  terrible  architecture  with 
dozens  of  apartment  houses  looking  like 
the  prisons  that  they  sometimes  are.  The 
frustration  in  many  black  and  ethnic 
neighborhoods  with  this  type  of  so-called 
urban  renewal  was  noted  in  the  report 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Cities  in  the 
1970's,  which  spoke  of  the  concerns  of  our 
blue  collar  neighborhoods: 

It  is  typically  their  neighborhoods  that  get 
"blockbusted."  It  is  typically  the  schools 
their  children  attend  that  suffer  the  most 
acute  social  tensions  and  conflicts.  It  Is  their 
cherished  traditional  notions  about  author- 
ity and  responsibility  and  respectability  that 
the  crime  wave  and  the  sexual  revolution  and 
the  drug  culture  most  brazenly  flout. 

When  we  redevelop  neighborhoods  we 
must  maintain  a  sense  of  community 
and  a  sense  of  neighborhood.  Urban  re- 
newal should  not  be  simply  a  physical 
renewal.  You  cannot  repackage  the 
slums.  Neighborhood  renewal  must  take 
into  account  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the 
dreams  and  the  life  style  of  the  people 
who  live  in  these  neighborhoods  or 
otherwise  it  will  be  a  failure.  When  we 
rebuild  a  neighborhood  we  must  have 
mixed  use  so  that  women  can  walk  to 
the  market  and  men  can  walk  to  their 
local  tavern  and  not  find  themselves  In  a 
steel  and  concrete  jungle  from  which  the 
more  affluent  would  wish  to  escape. 

Our  public  housing  policies  should  be 
changed  so  that  we  will  not  again  build 
these  large  public  housing  projects.  The 
program  of  leased  housing,  which  dis- 
perses public  housing  families  through- 
out an  entire  community  is  the  far  pref- 
erable approach.  This  is  working  suc- 
cessfully in  many  Ohio  communities  and 
I  believe  that  it  has  distinct  advantages 
over  the  large  public  housing  complex. 
With  leased  housing  we  can  provide  more 
units  than  we  could  through  Federal 
ownership.  With  leased  housing  the  units 
remain  on  the  tax  duplicate  and  pay  their 
proper  share  for  the  support  of  schools 
and  other  community  services.  Most  im- 
portant leased  housing  eliminates  the 
social  and  psychological  stigma  of  com- 
ing from  "the  project".  Leased  housing 
tenants  are  not  all  put  together  like  cattle 
in  pens  but  are  dispersed  throughout  the 
community. 

With  leased  housing,  children  are  not 
branded  as  residents  of  public  housing 
and  the  economic  and  social  differentials 
are  obliterated  from  public  view.  In  one 
Ohio  county  97  percent  of  leased  housing 
tenants  live  in  new  homes.  These  homes 
resemble  other  new  homes  in  the  same 
neighborhood  and  in  most  cases  no  one 
can  tell  which  families  are  public  hous- 
ing and  which  ones  are  not.  This  leased 
housing  approach  which  I  have  firmly 
supported  for  many  years  should  be  ex- 


panded and  become  our  dominant  urban 
housing  strategy. 

Fourth,  we  must  restore  the  cultural 
and  commercial  vitality  of  our  inner  cit- 
ies. In  the  east  side  of  Washington  there 
is  a  place  called  the  D.C.  Farmers  Mar- 
ket. This  is  a  large  building  owned  by 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  leases  out  a  great  number 
of  booths  and  stalls  to  individual  farm- 
ers and  merchants  to  sell  their  wares. 
On  any  weekday,  and  particularly  on 
Saturday,  this  market  is  alive,  as  rich 
and  poor,  black  and  white,  young  and  old 
mill  about  and  shop  for  meats,  fish,  gro- 
ceries and  fiowers.  It  brings  the  com- 
munity together  and  it  gives  the  east  side 
of  Washington  a  sense  of  identity.  Re- 
cently it  was  proposed  to  tear  this  build- 
ing down  and  replace  it  with  a  so-called 
community  center,  which  presumably 
like  most  community  centers,  would 
have  been  a  large  empty  room  with  a 
juke  box  in  one  end.  Fortunately,  this 
plan  was  dropped  when  it  was  realized 
that  they  had  the  perfect  community 
center  right  there,  as  old  as  it  might  be. 
I  suggest  that  it  would  be  very  inexpen- 
sive but  very  important  to  our  neighbor- 
hoods in  other  cities  if  similar  markets 
could  be  constructed  that  would  bring 
together  small  merchants  who  cannot 
afford  the  high  rent  of  shopping  centers. 

Recently,  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion that  would  create  another  kind  of 
community  center.  Under  this  bill  dis- 
abled Americans  would  be  brought  to- 
gether from  each  neighborhood  to  a  com- 
mon place  where  they  could  receive  a  hot 
meal  and  have  social  contact  with  their 
friends.  A  similar  bill  has  passed  the 
Senate  for  the  aged.  Neighborhood  cen- 
ters such  as  these  will  perform  an  im- 
portant function  in  not  only  pro\'iding 
nutrition  to  those  who  may  not  be  able 
to  adequately  feed  themselves  but  also 
open  the  windows  to  a  much  brighter 
world  to  people  who  would  otherwise  be 
shut  in. 

The  President's  proposals  for  health 
maintenance  organizations  afford  simi- 
lar opportunities  for  neighborhood  health 
centers  where  people  can  come  for  pre- 
ventive care.  If  we  are  Interested  in  pre- 
serving our  neighborhoods  we  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  renew  their  sense  of  com- 
munity by  providing  neighborhood 
health  care,  neighborhood  nutritional 
programs  for  the  elderly  and  disabled, 
and  neighborhood  markets  for  our  in- 
ner city  residents. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  other 
Initiatives  which  I  believe  we  can  and 
should  take  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
in  our  Irmer  cities,  but  I  will  only  briefly 
mention  a  few.  We  should  seriously  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  some  of  our  cities  are 
not  too  large  to  be  properly  administered. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  follow  the 
example  of  Greater  London  which  has 
many  autonomous  local  governments.  In 
this  way  local  government  can  be  more 
responsive  to  neighborhood  needs  than 
large  city  governments  such  as  New  York 
and  Los  Angeles. 

We  must  put  greater  emphasis  on 
public  transportation  so  that  automo- 
biles, expressways,  and  parking  lots  do 
not  choke  off  inner  city  life  and  de- 
stroy our  old  neighborhoods  through 
which  these  freeways  pass. 
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We  should  improve  our  neighborhood 
schools  so  that  middle  income  families  do 
not  have  to  flee  to  the  suburbs  in  order  to 
get  away  from  the  school  system. 

We  should  imdertake  imaginative  pro- 
grams of  aesthetic  zoning. 

The  planting  of  trees  along  our  streets 
does  a  great  deal  to  make  congested  ur- 
ban areas  seem  more  livable  and  unem- 
ployed men  can  be  used  to  maintain 
neighborhood  parks. 

Finally,  it  is  important  that  we  back 
up  these  initiatives  with  new  resources 
so  that  local  leaders  can  solve  the  unique 
problems  of  each  commimity.  In  this  re- 
gard I  strongly  support  the  President's 
revenue  sharing  program  which  would 
bring  213  million  new  and  unrestricted 
dollars  to  local  and  State  government  in 
Ohio.  Because  each  community  is  unique, 
local  mayors  and  councilman  should  have 
the  resources  to  improve  the  life  of  their 
own  cities  rather  than  fitting  their  pro- 
grams around  the  Federal  categorical 
grants  which  may  be  rather  inappropri- 
ate to  local  needs. 

Above  all,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
urban  America  involves  a  challenge  to  all 
of  us.  It  means  that  we  must  lay  aside 
some  of  our  personal  financial  interests 
and  work  for  the  betterment  of  our  com- 
munities. It  will  require  the  support  of 
busine.ss,  the  support  of  labor,  and  the 
support  of  the  neighborhoods. 

I  am  not  ready  to  give  up  on  our  inner 
cities.  The  future  of  this  coimtry  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  our 
urban  life  and  if  the  quality  of  that  life 
improves  it  will  only  be  because  of  the 
dedication,  the  energy,  and  the  commit- 
ment of  all  of  us. 


ANALYSIS   OF   GROWTH   OP 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  1971 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  be  the  popular  assumption  that 
1971  was  a  year  of  economic  recovery 
and  that,  helped  along  by  the  new  eco- 
nomic policy,  we  now  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  a  golden  era  of  increased 
prosperity  for  all. 

Naturally  I  wish  that  this  were  the 
case.  But  the  facts  do  not  support  the 
theory.  The  facts  show  that  the  eco- 
nomic gap  to  be  closed  before  we  get 
back  to  full  employment  actually  wid- 
ened in  1971.  The  facts  also  cast  doubt 
on  the  happy  predictions  for  1972. 

An  article  written  by  Gardiner  Means, 
published  in  last  Saturday's  Washing- 
ton Post,  spells  out  some  of  these  facts. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Means' 
careful  and  lucid  analysis  of  the  growth 
of  employment  in  1971  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Dr.  Means'  article  examines  the  dif- 
ferences between  our  two  basic  sources 
of  employment  statistics.  One  source  of 
employment  data  is  the  interviews  con- 
ducted with  individual  households.  This 
is  called  the  "household  series."  A  sep- 
arate set  of  estimates  is  derived  from 
employers'  payroll  records.  This  is  called 
the  "payroll  series." 

As  Dr.  Means  points  out,  the  payroll 
data  show  an  actual  decline  in  industrial 
jobs  between  January  and  November  of 
1971.  I  might  add  that  this  decline  con- 
tinued in  December.  The  only  substan- 


tial growth  in  payroll  employment  has 
been  in  the  service  sector. 

By  contrast,  the  household  data  show 
a  very  substantial  increase  in  employ- 
ment over  the  same  period.  I  have  for 
some  time  been  puzzled  by  this  large  di- 
vergence between  the  two  sources  of  em- 
ployment data.  When  asked  about  this 
at  Joint  Economic  Committee  hearings, 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Mr.  Moore,  has  frankly  confessed  that  he, 
too,  has  been  puzzled. 

In  his  article.  Dr.  Means  advances  a 
possible  explanation.  The  household 
data,  he  points  out,  include  the  self-em- 
ployed, and  they  are  included  even  if 
they  worked  only  1  hour  during  the 
survey  week.  Many  of  the  thousands  who 
have  been  unable  to  find  payroll  employ- 
ment may  have  turned  to  self-employ- 
ment as  salesmen,  consultants,  seam- 
stresses, lawn  mowers,  or  snow  shovelers. 
These  newly  self-employed  constitute  a 
"holding  pool"  of  persons  who  would 
take  full-time  payroll  jobs  if  they  could 
find  them.  Past  experience  confirms  the 
existence  of  such  a  holding  pool,  which 
fills  with  depression  and  empties  with 
prosperity. 

Thus  the  recent  divergence  between 
household  and  payroll  employment  esti- 
mates is  a  sign  not  of  recovery,  but  of 
stagnation.  This  picture  of  stagnation  is 
reinforced  by  the  GNP  estimates.  The 
GNP  estimates  for  the  second  and  third 
quarters  of  1971  have  been  revised  down- 
ward since  Dr.  Means  wrote  his  article 
last  week.  The  picture  is  even  bleaker 
than  he  paints  it.  The  annual  growth 
rate  of  real  output  was  only  3.4  percent 
In  the  second  quarter  and  fell  to  2.7  per- 
cent in  the  third.  This  is  far,  far  below 
the  4  to  41/2  percent  growth  rate  needed 
to  prevent  further  increases  in  unem- 
ployment. It  is  even  farther  below  the 
5V2  to  6  percent  so  rosily  predicted  for 
1972. 

If  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  I  think 
we  must  aU  join  with  E>r.  Means  in  con- 
cluding that  progress  in  business  re- 
covery during  1971  was  a  myth.  More- 
over, we  must  be  equally  candid  in  facing 
up  to  the  very  real  possibility  that,  in  the 
absence  of  new  positive  action  to  provide 
jobs,  1972  may  be  very  little  better. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Was  There  Progress  in  Business  Recovery 
IN   1971? 

(By  Gardiner  C.  Means) 
The  cheering  section  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration is  constantly  pointing  to  the 
Increase  in  employment  and  the  growth  In 
the  gross  national  product  as  evidence  of 
substantial  progress  in  business  recovery.  It 
talks  about  1971  as  "a  good  year  for  the 
economy."  But  examination  of  the  official 
data  shows,  not  business  progress,  but  busi- 
ness stagnation.  Instead  of  substantial  in- 
crease In  business  payrolls  there  has  been 
only  a  minor  Increase  while  most  of  the  in- 
crease In  persons  employed  has  been  either 
in  government  or  In  what  can  be  called  a 
"holding  pool"  which  builds  up  as  people 
take  on  makeshift  Jobs  while  waiting  to  ob- 
tain a  proper  job. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  was  a  quick 
recovery  from  the  auto  strike  in  the  fall  of 
1970.  By  January  1971,  auto  production  had 
doubled  over  the  low  point  of  November  and 
was  running  above  the  seasonally  adjusted 
rate  for  the  first  half  of  1970.  But  this  was 


recovery  from  the  strike,  not  recovery  with 
respect  to  the  decline  In  business  activity 
which  heul  been  going  on  for  more  than  a 
year.  The  real  question  Is  whether  there  has 
been  any  business  recovery  during  1971. 

The  seasonally  adjusted  official  figures  for 
industrial  payrolls  show  a  decline  of  328,000 
jobs  between  January  and  November.  These 
figures  are  consistent  with  the  change  In  the 
Index  of  Industrial  production  which  rose 
1.6  per  cent  while  productivity  rose  by  more 
than  double  that  amount.  As  far  as  Indus- 
trial employment  is  concerned,  the  recession 
hEis  continued. 

Construction  has  shown  some  Increase  in 
employment,  but  the  sharp  rise  In  housing 
has  been  largely  offset  by  the  decline  in  other 
types  of  construction.  The  official  figures 
for  contract  construction  show  a  rise  of 
30,000  in  payroll  Jobs.  The  dollar  figures  for 
"new  construction  put  In  place"  reflect  little 
Increase  when  corrected  for  the  large  rise  in 
construction  costs. 

The  only  substantial  increase  In  payroll 
jobs  came  In  the  service  categories.  The  offi- 
cial figures  thus  show  a  new  increase  In 
roll  jc*s  from  January  to  November  for  the 
total  of  "wholesale  and  retail  trade,"  "fi- 
nance, insurance  and  real  estate"  and  "other 
services." 

For  the  private  sector  as  a  whole,  the  offi- 
cial figures  thus  shows  a  net  Increase  In 
private  payroll  Jobs  of  only  231.000  from  Jan- 
uary to  November.  In  the  context  of  ap- 
proximately 5  minion  persons  actively  look- 
ing for  jobs  and  unatole  to  find  them,  this 
Increase  of  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent  Is  a  piti- 
ful business  performance.  At  this  rate  It 
would  take  nearly  six  years  for  the  private 
sector  to  absorb  one  year's  normal  growth  In 
the  labor  force.  The  increase  was  less  than 
the  282.000  reduction  In  the  armed  forces  In 
the  same  period.  The  private  sector  of  the 
economy  is  not  even  running  fast  enough  to 
stay  in  the  same  place. 

During  this  period,  employment  in  agri- 
culture dropped  by  20,000.  No  figures  are 
available  for  domestic  service  but  the  change, 
if  any,  Is  more  likely  to  have  been  down  than 
up.  Government  payrolls  Increased  by  230.- 
000,  but  one  does  not  look  to  government 
payrolls  for  evidence  of  progress  toward  busi- 
ness recovery. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  1,158,000 
Increase  in  the  total  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed? Taking  account  of  the  figures  for 
government  and  agriculture,  this  would  rep- 
resent an  increase  of  approximately  950,000 
Instead  of  231,000  in  the  private  sector,  a 
difference  of  more  than  700,000. 

The  official  figures  do  not  allow  a  precise 
explanation  for  this  difference.  But  a  major 
part  appears  to  lie  in  the  category  of  the 
self-employed  who  are  Included  among  the 
persons  employed  but  are  not  on  payroll  jobs. 

A  big  increase  in  self  employment  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain  If  one  thinks  in  terms  of  an 
expansion  in  business  demand  but  is  easily 
explained  if  one  thinks  of  people  becoming 
temporarily  self-employed  because  they  can- 
not find  normal  Jobs.  The  army  officer,  mus- 
tered out,  who  Is  told  he  Is  over-equipped  for 
this  job  and  under-equipped  for  that,  may 
take  to  selling  encyclopedias  or  real  estate  on 
commission  as  a  temporary  stop-gap.  An  en- 
gineer, no  longer  designing  airplanes,  may  set 
himself  up  as  a  consultant.  A  factory  worker 
who  loses  her  job  may  take  In  sewing  or 
typing  or  start  a  beauty  parlor  In  her  home. 
A  man  out  of  work  may  obtain  some  Income 
from  mowing  lawns  or  shoveling  snow.  Since 
a  person  is  classed  as  self-employed  If  he  or 
she  obtained  self-employment  income  from 
working  one  hour  or  more  during  the  census 
week,  it  Is  not  difficult  for  the  number  of 
self-employed  to  rise  when  Jobs  are  scarce 
and  fall  when  jobs  are  plentiful. 

Such  a  rise  in  employment  when  there  are 
around  5  million  unemployed  should  not  be 
taken  as  a  sign  of  progress  In  business  re- 
covery but  rather  sis  a  sign  of  stagnation. 
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This  makeshift  employment  constitutes  a 
sort  of  holding  pool  which  fills  with  depres- 
sion and  empties  with  prosperity. 

The  presence  of  such  a  holding  pool  Is 
confirmed  by  past  experience.  Historically, 
the  gap  between  the  number  of  persons  re- 
ported employed  and  the  number  of  reported 
payroll  Jobs  has  tended  to  widen  when  Jobs 
are  scarce  and  narrow,  when  Jobs  are  plenti- 
ful. For  example.  In  the  recession  from  1957 
to  1958,  the  difference  between  the  two  fig- 
ures increased  by  over  800,000  and  by 
1,690,000  from  1969  to  November  1971.  Con- 
versely, in  the  recovery  from  1950  to  1951 
the  gap  was  reduced  by  1,226,000  and  by 
1,360,000  in  the  expansion  from  1964  to  1966. 

The  evidence  of  stagnation  is  reinforced 
by  the  data  on  gross  national  product.  The 
increase  in  the  latter  at  the  annual  rate  of 
4.3  percent,  measured  in  constant  dollars.  Is 
almost  wholly  accounted  for  by  the  Increase 
in  national  productivity  per  man-hour  which 
has  been  at  the  annual  rate  of  4.2  per  cent. 
It  reflects  greater  output  from  essentially 
the  same  body  of  workers,  but  provides  no 
evidence  of  progress  In  business  recovery. 

The  monthly  data  on  total  personal  In- 
come say  the  same  thing.  Between  January 
and  November  the  dollar  figure  for  person- 
al income  went  up  5.5  per  cent  but  the  con- 
sumer price  index  rose  2.9  per  cent.  This 
left  an  Increase  In  real  personal  Income  of 
only  2.6  per  cent,  hardly  enough  to  buy  the 
extra  product  arising  from  Increased  pro- 
ductivity. 

When  one  considers  the  very  small  In- 
crease In  pajrroll  jobs  In  the  private  sector, 
the  evidence  of  a  large  rise  In  self  employ- 
ment In  the  holding  pool,  an  Increase  In 
total  production  scarcely  greater  than  the 
Increase  In  productivity,  and  a  rise  In  per- 
sonal Income  insufficient  to  purchase  more 
than  Just  the  Increase  In  output  due  to 
greater  productivity,  one  finds  only  evidence 
of  continued  stagnation.  One  must  conclude 
that  progress  In  business  recovery  during 
1971  Is  a  myth.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of 
the  economy  as  a  whole,  1971  was  not  one  for 
cheering  or  even  complacency.  It  was  a  poor 
year. 


TECHNOLOGY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Brock),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  statement  by  him  entitled  "Technology 
and  Government." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Technology  and  Government 
Well  over  a  year  ago,  the  President  con- 
vened a  panel  of  public  and  private  persons 
to  develop  recommendations  for  utilizing 
the  nation's  technological  capabilities  to 
solve  this  nation's  social  problems  and  im- 
prove its  competitive  position  in  world  mar- 
kets. Recent  articles  In  both  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  Business  Week  Magazine  have 
indicated  that  these  recommendations  will 
be  fully  revealed  to  the  Public  during  the 
President's  State  of  the  Union  message.  Just 
what  final  form  this  program  will  take  Is  of 
great  significance  for  the  country. 

The  development  of  new  technology  and 
Its  marketing,  nationally  and  internation- 
ally, has  provided  the  base  for  the  strength 
of  economic  growth  In  the  post  war  II  pe- 
riod. New  technology  has  developed  from 
many  sources,  as  fallout  from  the  wartime 
research  and  development,  as  utilization  of 
technology  developed  elsewhere  but  first  In- 
troduced on  a  wide  scale  In  the  United 
States — Wherever  it  has  developed  however 
It  has  occurred  less  through  the  massive  ap- 
plication of  funds  than  through  the  combin- 
ation of  policies  and  persons  evolved  in  a 


competitive  and  free  economy.  Technology 
like  new  Ideas  cannot  be  programmed;  it  orig- 
inates In  small  firms,  as  well  as  large  ones, 
Its  adoption  In  a  wider  market  Is  dependent 
on  only  one  element — the  ability  of  another 
Individual  to  recognize  new  potential  uses 
and  market  the  product. 

The  success  of  any  new  program  to  bring 
about  a  faster  rate  of  technological  change 
cannot  be  mandated  by  issuing  directives 
that  specify  achievement  of  a  goal  In  accord- 
ance with  some  predetermined  time  table; 
the  prog^ram  will  also  come  up  short  If  It  at- 
tempts to  achieve  Its  ends  by  way  of  fiscal 
grantsmanshlp,  both  of  these  two  roads  have 
been  trodden  unsuccessfully  in  the  past. 

What  Is  needed  now  is  the  evolution  of 
new  forms  of  cooperation  In  sharing  the  costs 
of  new  technology;  what  Is  needed  is  not  the 
creation  of  a  new  Super  agency;  what  is 
needed  now  Is  a  program  to  recognize  jjoten- 
tlal  break  through  areas  and  assist  them, 
without  competing  with  the  private  market; 
what  is  needed  is  not  a  screening  agency  for 
all  new  Ideas;  what  is  needed  now  Is  a  pride 
In  technological  educations  lost  In  our  most 
recent  obsession  with  only  the  111  side  effects 
of  technology,  what  Is  needed  Is  not  a  crash 
program  of  federal  scholarships  In  engineer- 
ing. 

Most  Importantly,  what  is  needed  Is  wis- 
dom in  experimenting  In  the  widest  possible 
way  with  bringing  about  new  technology  and 
in  adopting  successful  experiments  and 
throwing  out  the  failures.  Whatever  the  Pres- 
ident's program  Is,  It  will  need  the  most  Im- 
mediate support  of  all  sectors  of  the  Nation. 
In  technology  the  necessity  of  playing  catch 
up  ball  stands  Its  greatest  chances  for  suc- 
cess when  you  catch  up  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 


Life    Insurance   surrender    value 
(all  but  $1,000  is  term) 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF 
SENATOR  ALLEN 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
coming  to  the  U.S.  Senate  on  January  3, 
1969, 1  publicly  stated  that  I  would,  each 
year  during  my  service  in  the  Senate,  file 
a  statement  of  my  financial  condition 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, and  the  probate  judge  of  Etowah 
County — my  home  county — Alabama. 

I  have  pursued  this  policy  and  have 
filed  statements  of  my  financial  condi- 
tion at  the  end  of  1968.  1969,  and  1970. 
In  addition  to  such  filings,  I  have  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  copies  of 
my  1968,  1969,  and  1970  statements.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  1971  state- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  The  statement  sets  forth  my  rea- 
son for  making  these  statements  pubUc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Financial  Statement 
I,  James  B.  Allen,   Gadsden,  Alabama,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  following  is  a  true 
and  correct  statement  of  my  financial  con- 
dition as  of  December  31,  1971 : 

ASSETS 

Home  at  1321  Belle vue  Drive, 
Gadsden,  Ala $32,500.00 

Furniture,  furnishings,  books 5,000.00 

Automobile 2,500.00 

State  of  Alabama;  city  of  Hunts- 

vlUc,  Ala.,  bonds  at  market 26,  000.  00 

U.S.  savings  bonds,  at  cost 600.00 

Residence  at  7405  Hallcrest  Dr., 
McLean,  Va. — Cost  $47,700  less 
$1,533.33  depreciation 46, 166.  67 

Bank  accounts — exact 2,  453.  46 

Payments  into  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement account — exact 9,818.96 


Total    125,139.09 


LIABILrXIES 

Indebtedness  on  residence  at  7405 
Hallcrest  Dr.,  McLean,  Va.,  to 
First  State  Bank  of  Altoona, 
Ala.,  and  Exchange  Bank  of  At- 
talla,  Ala.,  monthly  payment 
loan    39.200.00 

Total    39,  200  00 

Net  worth 85,939.09 

I  am  not  an  officer,  director,  stockholder, 
employee  or  attorney  for  any  person,  firm, 
company,  or  corporation,  nor  am  I  a  mem- 
ber of  any  law  firm,  nor  am  I  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law  in  any  form. 

My  income  Is  limited  to  my  Senate  sal- 
ary and  interest  on  assets  listed  above.  Dur- 
ing 1971  I  received  no  honoraria  or  expense 
payments  or  reimbursements  of  any  sort. 
I  have  never  during  my  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate, or  at  any  time  prior  thereto,  accepted 
any  such  honoraria  or  expense  payments  or 
reimbursements  of  any  sort,  nor  do  I  have  a 
committee  or  person  designated  to  receive 
contributions,  political  or  otherwise. 

This  statement  Is  made  pursuant  to  a  de- 
clared policy  of  filing  annually  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  the  Pro- 
bate Judge  of  Etowah  County,  Alabama  (my 
home  county),  a  statement  of  my  assets  and 
liabilities.  A  similar  statement  will  be  filed 
each  year  during  my  service  in  the  Senate. 

The  purpose  of  this  statement  Is  two-fold: 

1.  To  show  the  absence  of  any  confiict  of 
Interest  between  my  ownership  of  assets  and 
my  service  In  the  Senate  In  the  public 
Interest. 

2.  To  keep  the  public  advised  as  to  my 
financial  status,  and  to  disclose  the  extent 
to  which  I  have  benefited  financially  during 
my  public  service. 

I  believe  the  public  is  entitled  to  this  in- 
formation from  me  as  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator In  the  discharge  of  this  public  trust. 

Recapitulation  of  past  years'  net  worth ; 

End   of    1968.-. $92.984  81 

End   of    1969 87,750.00 

End   of    1970 87,243.34 

End   of    1971 85.939.09 

This  January  17,  1972. 

James  B.  Allen. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  on  this 
17th  day  of  January  1972. 

Valda  S.  Harris, 

Notary  Public. 


PRESIDENT    NIXON'S    SPACE 
SHUTTLE  DECISION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Piesident,  on  Janu- 
ary 8,  1972,  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished an  editorial  on  President  Nixon's 
decision  to  proceed  with  the  development 
of  a  space  shuttle — an  entirely  new  and 
relatively  low-cost  system  of  space  trans- 
portation. 

I  disagree  with  some  aspects  of  this 
editorial.  However,  the  economic  and 
technical  reasons  for  supporting  the 
space  shuttle  are  well  stated.  For  ex- 
ample, the  New  York  Times  declares: 

The  economic  revolution  resulting  from 
this  new  capability  would  permit  the  open- 
ing of  numerous  frontiers  of  space  for  human 
benefit.  Whether  one  thinks  of  earth  sur- 
veillance projects  for  ecological,  agricultural, 
forestry,  fishing  or  other  purposes,  or  of  the 
capability  of  repairing  conununlcatlons  or 
navigational  satellites  In  orbit,  or  of  launch- 
ing unmanned  planetary  probes  more  cheaply 
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than  Is  now  possible,  or  even  of  using  the 
weightlessness  and  vacuum  of  space  for  man- 
ufacturing purposes,  the  prospects  would  all 
be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  new  space  eco- 
nomics flowing  from  a  shuttle. 

The  shuttle  will  open  the  use  of  space 
for  the  practical  benefit  of  all  mankind. 
It  will  better  enable  man  to  survey  the 
earths  resources,  monitor  and  predict 
weather,  improve  worldwide  communica- 
tions, develop  improved  vaccines  and 
manufacturing  processes,  enlarge  our 
knowledge  of  the  earth  and  our  solar  sys- 
tem, and  perhaps  even  harness  the  sun's 
energy  as  a  source  of  pollution-free 
energy. 

The  Congress  gave  strong  bipartisan 
support  to  the  shuttle  proposal  in  NASA's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1972,  with  the  clear 
understanding  that  development  would 
proceed  at  completion  of  the  studies  then 
underway.  For  the  good  of  the  Nation, 
the  project  must  now  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  the 
New  York  Times  editorial  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Investment  in  the  Future 

President  Nixon  has  made  a  wise  decision 
In  authorizing  the  National  Space  and  Aero- 
nautics Administration  to  proceed  with  de- 
velopment of  the  space  shuttle.  We  recognize 
that  many  will  consider  It  another  grave  dis- 
tortion of  national  priorities  to  divert  scarce 
Federal  funds  to  such  a  venture  when  so 
much  remains  undone  In  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  cities,  the  environment  and  the  poor. 
Yet  we  are  convinced  that  the  necessary 
money  can  easily  be  taken  from  the  defense 
budget  without  blocking  action  on  revenue 
sharing,  well  are  reform  and  other  neglected 
social  programs. 

The  space  shuttle  represents  a  major  In- 
vestment in  the  future.  If  Implemented  suc- 
cessfully, it  will  radically  alter  the  economics 
of  space  activities  and  provide  dividends  that 
should  continue  for  decades  to  come.  More 
Immediately,  appropriation  of  the  needed 
sums — averaging  almost  a  billion  dollars  an- 
nually for  the  next  six  years — will  revitalize 
a  major  branch  of  American  technology 
wnlch  could  literally  disintegrate  If  no  such 
project  were  undertaken  this  decade. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  watched  a  meteor 
flash  along  its  fiery  path  through  the  night 
sky  has  observed  the  natural  phenomenon 
that  causes  the  problem  the  space  shuttle  is 
designed  to  solve.  An  object — natural  or 
manmade — which  falls  from  space  to  the 
earth  must  first  pass  through  the  atmos- 
phere. In  doing  so.  It  heats  up  to  tempera- 
tures of  thousands  of  degrees  and  normally 
Is  consumed  in  whole  or  in  part  before 
reaching  earth's  surface.  In  the  returning 
Apollo  capsule,  this  problem  is  met  by  a  pro- 
tective heat  shield  which  chars  In  effect,  but 
saves  the  capsule  from  conflagration.  Never- 
theless no  manmade  vehicle  yet  made  is  capa- 
ble of  reuse  for  more  than  one  voyage  Into 
space. 

The  space  shuttle  Is  basically  Intended  to 
be  a  reuseable  space  vehicle,  so  constructed 
that  It  could  land  unharmed  after  the  flery 
test  of  atmospheric  passage,  to  go  up  again 
soon.  If  successfully  built,  this  reusable 
shuttle  would  cut  the  cost  of  putting  a 
pound  of  matter  into  space  from  $600  or 
$700  to  about  $100. 

The  economic  revolution  resulting  from 
this  new  capability  would  permit  the  open- 
ing of  numerous  frontiers  of  space  for  hu- 
man benefit.  Whether  one  thinks  of  earth 
surveillance  projects  for  ecological,  agricul- 
tural, forestry,  fishing  or  other  purposes,  or 
of  the  capability  of  repairing  communica- 


tions or  navigational  satellites  In  orbit,  or  of 
launching  unmanned  planetary  probes  more 
cheaply  than  Is  now  possible,  or  even  of 
using  the  weightlessness  and  vacuimi  of 
space  for  manufacturing  purposes,  the  pros- 
pects would  all  be  greatly  enchanced  by  the 
new  space  economics  flowing  from  a  shut- 
tle. Moreover  p>ost-shuttle  development 
would  almost  certainly  reduce  the  cost  of 
putting  material  into  space  significantly  be- 
low $100  a  pound  by  the  1980's.  In  short,  the 
space  shuttle  has  the  possibility  of  begin- 
ning for  space  travel  what  the  model  T  Ford 
did  for  the  automobile  age. 

The  space  shuttle  is  far  less  expensive  than 
the  Apollo  Project,  and,  fortunately.  Is  not 
being  launched  In  the  atmosphere  of  Cold 
War  hysteria  that  attended  the  birth  of  the 
lunar  landing  effort.  On  the  contrary,  NASA 
has  already  stated  publicly  It  would  welcome 
cooperation  on  the  space  shuttle  from  other 
industrially  developed  nations,  including  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  argument  that  the  space 
shuttle  Is  simply  another  SST  boondoggle 
has  little  validity.  The  potential  benefits  are 
far  greater,  and  the  space  shuttle  presents 
none  of  the  environmental  problems  that 
counted  so  heavily  against  the  supersonic 
transport. 

Many  technical  problems  still  block  the 
way  to  the  space  shuttle,  as  NASA  fully 
realizes.  And  It  Is  Imperative  that  Congress 
monitor  the  project  to  make  sure  that  It  does 
not  experience  the  horrendous  cost  overruns 
that  marred  the  F-111  and  C-5A.  In  these 
days  of  scarce  contracts  and  financial 
stringency,  both  NASA  and  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry have  every  Incentive  to  make  this 
imaginative  project  a  reality  In  the  most 
efficient  and  economic  manner  possible. 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  WOMEN 
IN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  dis- 
crimination against  women  in  education 
is  a  stark  reality  which  few  women  csui 
escape.  If  she  chooses  to  pursue  higher 
education,  a  woman  must  face  discrim- 
inatory college  admissions  policies.  She 
will  be  less  likely  to  receive  fellowships 
and  scholarships  than  her  male  counter- 
part. And  once  she  has  graduated  from 
college,  a  woman  can  expect  to  earn  only 
as  much  as  a  man  with  an  eighth  grade 
education. 

The  following  facts  are  a  national  dis- 
grace, a  bitter  truth  which  mast  be  con- 
fronted and  challenged : 

While  70  percent  of  all  public  school 
teachers  are  women,  in  1966  only  two 
women  served  as  superintendents  in  the 
Nation's  13,000  school  districts. 

Only  9  percent  of  all  full  professors 
are  women,  and  they  earn  from  $500  to 
$1,000  per  year  less  than  male  professors. 

The  proportion  of  women  attending 
graduate  schools  today  is  less  than  in 
1930.  Women  are  only  6  percent  of  all 
engineering  students,  and  8  percent  of 
all  medical  students. 

Women  possess  the  same  brainpower 
and  innate  abilities  as  men  but  are  not 
allowed  to  use  them  fully.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  continue  to  waste  our  enormous 
fund  of  female  talent  and  experience.  Let 
us  begin  now  by  declaring  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  ending  sex  discrimination  in 
our  Nation's  educational  facilities. 

This  week's  issue  of  Science  contains 
two  excellent  pieces  on  disrimination 
against  women  in  our  academic  institu- 
tions and  weak,  ineffective  tools  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  using  to  combat  it.  I 
hope  that  Senators  will  read  this  ma- 


terial, which  appears  in  a  publication  de- 
voted to  the  advancement  of  science.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Women  in  Academia 

During  the  past  several  years  higher  edu- 
cation has  experienced  a  series  of  crises.  The 
newest,  and  In  the  long  term  perhaps  the 
most  significant,  development  Is  the  issue 
of  discrimination  against  women.  Militant 
women's  groups  have  been  organized,  and 
they  have  brought  charges  against  various  In- 
stitutions. The  federal  government  has  pro- 
vided a  powerful  tool  for  such  groups  In  the 
form  of  a  1968  Executive  Order  that  forbids 
discrimination  by  federal  contractors  on  the 
grounds  of  sex.  Using  provisions  of  this  order, 
individuals  and  women's  groups  have  filed 
more  than  350  formal  charges  against  some  of 
the  greatest  of  our  universities  and  state  sys- 
tems, and  they  are  winning. 

Male  chauvinists  would  like  to  think  that 
the  current  uproar  is  the  work  of  a  few  mili- 
tant troublemakers.  They  may  hope  that,  If 
they  are  cautious  and  patient,  the  storm  can 
be  counted  on  to  dissipate.  The  odds  are, 
however,  that  we  are  witnessing  a  major 
movement  that  will  persist  until  it  has 
brought  forth  substantial  changes,  not  only 
In  the  universities,  but  also  In  the  profes- 
sions. 

In  part  the  movement  will  persist  because 
substantial  Injustices  have  been  perpetrated. 
There  has  been  massive  discrimination 
against  women  In  academia.  In  part  the 
movement  will  persist  because  woman's  role 
in  the  world  Is  In  the  process  of  change.  If  so- 
ciety frowns  on  chlldbearing.  how  are  women 
to  occupy  themselves  constructively?  What 
can  they  do  to  lead  significant  and  Inter- 
esting lives?  Increasingly  women  are  turn- 
ing to  employment  of  some  kind. 

Today  women  make  up  about  37  percent 
of  the  labor  force.  But  women  hold  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  desirable  positions.  For 
example,  in  the  United  States,  only  2  percent 
of  dentists  and  7  percent  of  physicians  are 
women.  In  contrast,  In  Denmark.  70  percent 
of  dentists  are  women,  while  In  Germany  20 
percent  of  physicians  are  women.  The  limited 
presence  (about  2  percent)  of  women  as  full 
professors  in  our  major  universities  Is  par- 
ticularly striking.  This  compares  with  an 
antiual  doctorate  production  of  about  12 
percent  women. 

In  1930,  some  28  percent  of  doctorates  were 
won  by  women,  and  at  many  institutions  the 
proportion  of  women  faculty  members  was 
higher  than  today.  These  were  times  of  a 
comparatively  low  birthrate.  Later,  after 
World  War  II,  having  babies  became  the 
thing  for  young  women  to  do.  Correspond- 
ingly, women's  participation  in  graduate 
training  dropped. 

At  present,  although  a  larger  proportion  of 
girls  than  boys  complete  high  school,  only 
about  50  percent  of  girls  go  to  college  as 
against  80  percent  of  boys.  Between  75  and 
90  percent  of  the  well-qualified  students  who 
do  not  go  on  to  higher  education  are  women. 
This  represents  a  large  loss  of  talent  for  the 
nation  and  often  leads  to  personal  dissatis- 
factions that  occur  when  Intelligent  people 
must  work  at  unchallenglng  Jobs. 

With  universities  as  dependent  as  they  are 
on  government  contracts,  and  with  the  gov- 
ernment determined  to  enforce  legal  con- 
straints against  dlscrlmlna»"on,  university 
administrations  must  mr  j  some  major 
changes  In  their  personnel  and  admissions 
policies.  But  there  Is  more  behind  the  cur- 
rent drive  than  law  or  militant  women's 
groups.  Transition  from  a  time  In  which 
babies  were  the  thing  to  an  era  of  zero  popu- 
lation growth  must  have  profound  conse- 
quences on  the  relations  between  men  and 
women  and  on  the  structure  of  society.  We 
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have  only  begun  to  see  some  of  the  effects. — 
Philip  H.  Abelson 

(The  statistics  In  this  editorial  are  taken 
from  a  speech  given  by  Alan  Plfer,  president, 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  to  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools. 
Miami,  Florida,  29  November  1971.) 


Univeesitt  Women's  Rights:  Whose  Pett 
Are  Dragging? 

When  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (HEW)  hand-delivered  to 
Columbia  University's  President  William  J. 
McOlll  on  4  November  1971  a  letter  that 
threatened  cutoffs  of  federal  funds  to  Colum- 
bia If  the  university  did  not  provide  certain 
data  on  hiring  and  promotion  of  women  and 
minorities.  It  seemed  to  many  that  HEW  was 
setting  the  stage  for  a  crackdown  on  the 
Issue   of   discrimination   In   universities. 

The  move  against  Columbia  was  prompted, 
like  many  of  HEW's  recent  university  Investi- 
gations, by  charges  filed  In  January  1970,  by 
the  Women's  Equity  Action  League  (WEAL). 
Since  then.  WEAL'S  head.  Bernlce  Sandler, 
has  organized  the  filing  of  charges  of  alleged 
discrimination  at  about  260  campuses. 

The  WEAL  charges  have  sparked  a  lot  of 
reaction.  Increased  activity  by  women's  lib- 
eration advocates,  an  appearance  by  Sandler 
on  the  NBC  Today  show,  and  several  HEW 
investigations.  Sky-high  hopes  have  been 
raised  concerning  the  prospects  for  propwr- 
tlonal  representation  of  minorities  and  wom- 
en on  faculties,  equal  admission  of  women 
to  all  colleges,  equal  consideration  for  finan- 
cial aid.  and  the  like.  Indeed,  starry-eyed 
proponents  of  women's  rights  have  promised 
that  their  movement  could  ultimately  trans- 
form the  university  scene  far  more  than  has 
the  campus-based  radical  antiwar  movement 
of  the  last  5  years. 

But  the  feminists  may  be  frustrated  by 
HEW's  performance.  Already,  some  are  criti- 
cal of  civil  rights  chief  J.  Stanley  Pottlnger 
for  not  enforcing  the  rules.  Pottlnger  and 
HEW  staff  reply  that  the  program  of  enforce- 
ment Is  only  Just  getting  under  way. 

But  despite  the  fact  that  Executive  Order 
11246.  as  amended,  has  been  on  the  books 
for  4  years  saying  "the  contractor  shall  not 
discriminate  against  any  employee  or  appli- 
cant for  employment  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin."  to  date  no 
university  contract  has  been  terminated  by 
HEW.  and  no  hearings  have  been  held  con- 
cerning termination.  Eleven  colleges  anxi 
universities  have,  however,  had  "holds" 
placed  on  new  contract  signatures,  and  about 
the  same  number  have  drawn  up  affirmative 
action  plans.' 

Among  HEW  staffers,  university  spokes- 
men, and  feminist  critics,  there  Is  some  con- 
sensus on  the  causes  of  HEW's  sluggish  per- 
formance in  university  civil  rights.  Lack  of 
staff  is  the  first  reason  given  by  all.  To  this 
the  critics  add  HEWs  alleged  reluctance  to 
use  the  sanctions  at  Its  disposal.  A  related 
problem  has  been  that  of  extracting  vital 
employment  data  from  recalcitrant  univer- 
sities. And  even  the  affirmative  action  plans, 
required  by  executive  order,  fall  below  some 
expectations.  The  12-page  letter  which  HEW 
delivered  to  Columbia,  hitherto  confidential 
but  obtained  by  Science,  offers  another  rea- 
son for  delay;  the  university  has  been  almost 
perverse  In  not  complying  with  government 
requests. 

In  HEW's  arsenal  for  insuring  that  the 
2300  universities  with  federal  contracts  do 
not  discriminate,  the  principal  weapon  Is 
"contract  compliance."  Technically.  If  a  gov- 
ernment contractor  Is  found  out  of  compli- 
ance with  federal  rules  In  one  part  of  his 
organization,  then  all  federal  funds  flowing 
to  the  whole  Institution  may  be  withdrawn. 
However,  with  the  prohibition  on  discrimi- 
nation by  federal  contractors.  It  hasn't 
worked  that  way. 

To  actually  cut  off,  or  "terminate,"  on- 
going contracts  to  universities  has  proved 


unbelievably  difficult.  The  government  must 
Investigate,  make  a  respwnslble  legal  case 
that  violations  exist,  and  hold  a  due-process 
hearing.  This  procedure  Is  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  contractor,  but  In  fact 
it  Is  so  clumsy  that  HEW  has  never  used  it. 
To  date  no  university  contract  has  been 
terminated,  nor  have  any  hearings  been  held, 
despite  the  fact  that,  according  to  one  staf- 
fer, "we  find  noncompliance  at  virtually 
©very  campus  we  visit." 

Short  of  starting  to  cut  off  contracts  and 
renewals,  HEW  can,  and  has,  put  a  "hold" 
on  the  signing  of  new  contracts  with  11  col- 
leges and  universities.'  This  Is  a  quicker, 
simpler,  enforcement  mechanism,  and  many 
college  administrators  vouch  for  Its  effective- 
ness In  spurring  them  to  action.  Critics  say 
that  these  holds  are  not  enough. 

For  years,  HEW  had  a  staff  of  17  to  Insure 
nondiscrimination  In  some  2000  universities, 
three  times  that  number  of  hospitals,  and 
hundreds  of  HEW-funded  construction  proj- 
ects. Now,  after  what  top  government  ob- 
servers describe  as  Herculean  efforts  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  resist 
federal  personnel  cuts  and  budgetary  belt- 
tightening.  HEW  has  slots  for  96  contract 
compliance  Investigators — and  most  of  them 
are  filled.  The  Investigators  are  spread  out 
over  nine  regional  offices  and  are  swamped. - 
One  regional  civil  rights  chief  says  "We  could 
use  all  our  staff  Just  to  answer  the  mall." 

Ninety-six  people  Investigating  2300  col- 
leges and  universities  might  be  viewed  as 
Inadequate,  yet  in  recent  months,  several 
memos  and  directives,  says  John  L.  Wilks, 
director  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  (OPCC),  have  Instructed  all 
agency  contract  compliance  staffs,  including 
HEW's  to  investigate  federally  funded  con- 
struction projects. 

In  HEW.  this  means  that  the  96  staffers, 
many  of  whom  In  the  last  year  have  been 
learning  the  ruses  of  university  personnel 
offices  and  the  Byzantine  maneuverlngs  of 


'The  11  colleges  and  universities  are  Har- 
vard. University  of  Michigan,  Columbia. 
Cornell,  and  Duke,  all  with  funds  actually 
delayed,  and  St.  Louis  University,  Yeshlva, 
University  of  Rochester.  New  York  University. 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Northwestern 
with  holds,  but  no  funds  delayed.  (Data  from 
HEW.)  In  1970,  before  the  university  wom- 
en's rights  movements  developed,  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  attacked  govern- 
ment contract  compliance  programs  as  being 
Inadequate.  Mainly  these  were  efforts  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  get  contractors  to 
use  the  same  rest  rooms  for  blacks  and 
whites,  or  adequate  housing  for  all  employees. 
Two  prominent  cases  were  the  1968-69  nego- 
tiations with  Dan  River  Mills,  Burlington 
Industries,  and  J.  P.  Stevens  Co..  Inc.. 
charged  with  reserving  better-paid  Jobs  for 
whites,  and  segregated  housing,  and  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  Corp..  which  signed  a  $7.7 
billion  contract  with  DOD  although  there  was 
evidence  of  discriminatory  practices,  and 
violation  of  regulations.  See  "Federal  Civil 
Rights  Enforcement  Effort"  submitted  to  the 
President.  September  1970.  by  Theodore  M. 
Hesburgh.  chairman,  and  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  pp.  42-85.  for  a  general 
history  of  U.S.  contract  compliance  efforts 
by  the  federal  governments. 

'Throughout  government,  the  number  of 
authorized  pKJsts  for  contract  compliance 
staff  has  risen  from  under  400  to  1500.  This 
miracle  Is  said  to  have  been  wrought  by 
George  P.  Shultz.  director  of  OMB  and  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Labor.  Shultz  Is  said  to  have 
a  personal  commitment  to  the  cause  of  civil 
rights,  and  observers  agree  that  he  In  fact 
exercises  more  Influence  over  federal  contract 
compliance — particularly  the  recent  boom  In 
staff  positions  and  high  level  concern  for 
construction  trade  discrimination — than  does 
Pottlnger  or  his  counterparts  in  other 
branches  of  government. 


faculty  promotion  schemes,  are  now  attend- 
Ing  training  sessions  dealing  with  carpenters' 
and  plvunbers"  unions.  WUks  admitted  to 
Science  that  HEW's  contract  compliance 
efforts  "because  of  a  lack  of  staff  have  been 
bogged  down"  already.  But  It  would  eeem 
that  to  reassign  them  to  the  conBtructloo 
Industry  would  add  to  their  chores  In  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  shortage  almost 
ludicrous. 

Some  officials  are  willing  to  admit,  pri- 
vately, that.  In  the  silent  language  In  which 
bureaucrat  and  policy-maker  often  com- 
municate, to  assign  a  staff  of  96  to  achieve 
such  sweeping  reforms  Is  a  signal  that  per- 
haps their  goals  aren't  so  Important  anyway.' 

That  the  program  is  understaffed  is  the 
one  proposition  on  which  both  the  feminist 
critics  and  HEW  officials,  including  civil 
rights  chief  J.  Stanley  Pottlnger.  all  agree. 
On  the  question  of  HEW's  use  of  the  legal 
sanctions  it  wields— contract  termination 
and  holds  on  the  signing  of  new  contracts — 
there  Is  considerable  disagreement. 

Pottlnger  told  Science  that  his  office  has 
vised  adequate  sanctions  In  every  case  where 
violations  of  the  Executive  Order  have  been 
found  to  exist.  Speaking  of  contract  termi- 
nation— a  device  that  his  office  has  never  yet 
used  on  a  college  or  university — he  said, 
"termination  Is  like  execution.  You  wouldn't 
find  a  serious  reporter  trying  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  a  law  enforcement  program 
by  how  many  executions  had  been  carried 
out.  You  would  measure  It  by  how  much 
crime  is  or  isn't  taking  place." 

However,  according  to  the  government's 
civil  rights  watchdog,  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  "use  of  sanctions  and  the 
collection  of  significant  racial  and  ethnic 
data,"  are  "essentials"  of  a  "successful  con- 
tract compliance  program."  Indeed,  advocates 
of  civil  rights  in  other  fields,  such  as  school 
Integration,  often  vouch  for  the  need  to  use 
sanctions  and  to  use  them  frequently  enough 
to  make  the  government's  Intentions  of  end- 
ing discrimination  credible.' 

Feminist  critics  of  HEW's  role  say  that 
HEW  has  not  been  tough  enough.  "They 
Just  don't  enforce  the  order."  says  Sandler. 
Sylvia  Roberts,  a  lawyer  for  Ina  Braden.  a 
University  of  Pittsburgh  assistant  professor 
whose  claim  of  discrimination  was  thrown 
out  by  the  local  HEW  office,  says  of  HEW, 
"They  seem  to  be  totally  unwilling  to  take 
one  institution,  investigate  It.  issue  holds  on 
contrticts.  and  really  follow  through.  We 
cannot  look  to  HEW  to  do  this  for  us."  As 
a  result  of  HEW's  treatment  of  her  case, 
Braden  Is  now  pressing  her  claim  in  court. 

Columbia's  case  shows  how  the  use  of 
sanctions  and  the  collection  of  data — both 
"essentials"  for  good  contract  compliance — 
have  become  so  Intertwined  and  tangled  that 
discrimination  Just  continues. 

Columbia  and  HEW  began  negotiating  In 
January  1969.  Three  years  later,  the  univer- 
sity still  has  no  acceptable  affirmative 
action  plan. 

The  letter  from  HEW  to  Columbia  Is  prln- 


=  The  New  England  regional  office,  for  ex- 
ample, has  six  staffers  to  look  at  .several  hun- 
dred colleges  and  universities  for  six  states. 
Boston  office  spokesmen  estimate  they  need 
ten  times  that  ntimber  to  take  care  of  New 
England's  plethora  of  educational  Institu- 
tions. But  recently,  the  staff  was  given  a 
series  of  training  sessions  on  how  to  investi- 
gate the  construction  Industry.  Staffers  there 
and  elsewhere  simply  question  whether  the 
government  is  serious. 

♦  An  excellent  description  of  how  this  proc- 
ess works  Is  contained  In  a  book  written  by 
Pottlnger's  predecessor.  Leon  E.  Panetta. 
Bring  Us  Together:  The  Nixon  Team  and 
Cirdl  Rights  Retreat,  Leon  Panetta  and  Peter 
Gall  (Llpplncott.  New  York.  1971).  Panetta 
was  frequently  described  by  the  press  as  a 
"liberal"  on  civil  rights.  Pottlnger  rarely  has 
been  awarded  this  label. 
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clpally  a  chronicle  of  the  negotiations  be- 
tween HEW  and  OFCC  officials  and  Colum- 
bia since  January  1969.  It  Is  12  pages  long, 
addressed  to  Columbia  President  McGlIl,  and 
signed  by  Pottlnger.  It  enumerates  the  rea- 
sons for  the  hold  now  placed  on  new  con- 
tracts, and  the  fact  that  HEW  lawyers  will 
proceed  toward  a  due-process  hearing  If  the 
university  continues  with  Its  practice  of 
noncooperatlon . 

The  chronicle  of  negotiations  shows  that 
It  was  not  only  HEW's  feet  that  were  drag- 
ging: Columbia's  administration  stalled  on 
a  number  of  key  requests — mainly  that  of 
data  collection — from  Joseph  F.  Leahy,  chief 
of  HEW's  New  York  office  of  civil  rights,  con- 
tract compliance  branch.  Some  samples: 

March  4,  1969:  Mr.  Leahy  arrived  on  the 
campus  to  conduct  the  conmpUance  review 
and  found  that  only  three  of  the  12  items 
which  he  had  requested  In  his  31  January 
letter  were  available. 

Later: 

March  5-26,  1969:  Mr.  Leahy  made  numer- 
ous telephone  contacts  with  Dr.  Ralph  Hel- 
ford.  Vice  President  for  Special  Projects,  In 
an  attempt  to  set  up  a  meeting  with  Uni- 
versity officials.  Including  the  Acting  Pres- 
ident. Dr.  Andrew  W  Cordler.  ...  All  these 
efforts  were  unsuccessful. 

Accordlni?  to  the  letter,  by  November  1969, 
after  several  HEW  requests  for  an  affirmative 
action  plan: 

Mr.  Leahy  contacted  the  university  by 
telephone  to  ascertain  the  status  of  the  uni- 
versity's affirmative  action  program  and  was 
advised  that  It  had  not  been  developed. 

A  year  and  a  half  later,  in  February  1971, 
when  HEW  Investigators  arrived  on  campus 
to  view  the  data  that  they  had  requested, 
Columbia  vice  president  Charles  Goodell 
handed  them  a  computer  printout  of  all  em- 
ployees, but  without  a  breakdown  by  race, 
sex,  or  organizational  unit. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  letter,  Pottlnger 
Informed  McGill  that  the  second  affirma- 
tive action  plan  submitted  In  July,  6  months 
later,  still  lacked  basic  data  and  analyses  of 
current  employment.  Pottlnger  called  the 
years  of  delays,  "unexplained"  and  "exorbi- 
tant." 

Yet,  even  after  all  these  negotiations  about 
data,  when  HEW  put  the  4  November  hold 
on  signing  of  new  federal  contracts.  Presi- 
dent McGlll,  according  to  the  New  York 
Times,  got  up  before  the  university  senate 
and  said  that  Columbia's  "problem  Is  not 
that  we  are  charged  with  discriminating — 
we  are  not  charged  with  discrimination  and 
we  do  not  discriminate.  .  .  .  Columbia's 
problem  Is  that  It  is  difficult  to  prove  what 
we  do  because  It  Is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
develop  the  data  base  to  show,  In  the  depth 
and  detaU  demanded,  what  the  university's 
personnel  practices  In  fact  are."  "^ 

HEW  contract  compliance  officials  explain 
that  they  cannot  responsibly  proceed  to  cut 
contracts  or  hold  up  new  ones  without  a  de- 
fensible, mathematical  proof  that  a  pattern 
of  discrimination  exists.  However,  In  Colum- 
bia's case,  the  university,  by  arguing  that  the 
data  base  is  very  "difficult  to  develop"  In 
"adequate"  "depth  and  detail "  (or  by  argu- 
ing that  Its  personnel  files  are  confidential, 
as  Harvard  attempted  to  do  In  1970  when 
HEW  demanded  similar  data) ,  university  ad- 
ministrators can  effectively  thwart  HEW 
from  Imposing  Its  sanctions. 

Pottlnger  told  Science  that  the  sanctions 
have  been  applied  whenever  HEW  has  been 
able  to  make  a  case,  but  the  principal  prob- 
lem has  been  getting  the  Information.  He 
added  that  he  felt  the  Information  Issue  Is 
"ultimately  a  red  herring,"  since  the  univer- 
sities are  legally  obligated  to  submit  the 
data  HEW  requests.  However,  so  far,  the  in- 
formation red  herring  has  proved  to  be  a 
rather  big  fish. 


Pottlnger's  philosophy  on  sanctions  is  "our 
objective  Is  not  to  punish.  Our  objective  la 
to  bring  them  Into  compliance.  When  a  uni- 
versity doesnt  want  to  comply,  then  a  strong 
enforcement  action  will  have  wide  ramifica- 
tions." Feminist  critics,  however,  contend 
that  the  "holds"  on  new  contracts  which 
HEW  announces  from  time  to  time  affect 
only  small  contracts,  do  not  last  very  long, 
and  are  easily  evaded  by  the  bureaucracy. 
Once  the  university  comes  to  the  bargaining 
table,  the  sanction  stops,  but  the  alleged  dis- 
crimination continues. 

Although  two  new  contracts  with  Colum- 
bia have  been  delayed,  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research  Just  signed  a  S1.9  million  contract 
renewal  with  Columbia's  Lamont-Doherty 
Geological  Observatory.  This  dramatized  the 
fact  that,  through  continuing  contracts  and 
renewals,  a  big  university  can  go  on  doing 
business  as  usual  with  the  government — even 
when  sanction  have  been  Imposed  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Civil  Rights. 

BUREAUCRACY 

The  federal  bureaucracy  has  an  array  of 
tactics  worthy  of  pro  football  to  block,  dodge, 
and  outrun  the  enforcers.  At  the  University 
of  Michigan,  there  have  been  persistent  ru- 
mors that  some  new  contracts  were  signed 
and  that  some  new  projects — expected  in  the 
form  of  contracts — went  through  as  grants 
during  the  period  October  through  December 
1970.  when  HEW  had  placed  a  hold  on  sign- 
ing of  new  contracts  in  the  university.  Asked 
to  comment,  one  HEW  spokesman  says  "we 
are  unaware  that  anything  Illegal  happened." 

HEW  has  placed  holds  on  new  contract 
slgnings  at  one  time  or  another  at  11  univer- 
sities and  colleges.  But  only  five  of  these  ac- 
tually experienced  delays  In  funds.  One  re- 
gional civil  rights  staffer  explains  that  the 
contract  officers  both  in  the  university  and 
in  government  are  adept  at  dodging  the 
holds.  Anticipating  that  the  ban  won't  last, 
they  keep  a  contract  sitting  on  their  desks, 
allegedly  tied  up  in  paper  work,  until  the 
hold  is  lifted.  By  not  submitting  the  docu- 
ment for  signing  the  bureaucrats  evade  the 
whole  messy  issue  of  discrimination  and 
non-compliance. 

Finally,  according  to  one  university  con- 
tract officer,  the  contracting  officers  in  the 
various  federal  agencies  vary  widely  In  their 
commitment  to  civil  rights.  Some  are  highly 
conscientious  and  respect  the  hold.  They  even 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  university  officials 
to  cooperate  with  HEW.  However,  others  are 
more  interested  in  business  sis  usual,  and  will 
avoid  the  bother  of  delays  or  holds. 

So  far,  feminist  criticism  has  been  directed 
at  HEW  procedures.  A  separate  problem, 
however,  Is  the  substance  of  the  reforms 
HEW  approves:  the  affirmative  action  plans 
themselves.  Science  has  obtained  a  number 
of  proposed  and  ongoing  affirmative  action 
plans — of  varying  degrees  of  confidentiality. 

The  goals  for  hiring  of  women  in  the 
plans,  however,  are  often  blueprints  not  for 
change  but  for  keeping  the  status  quo.  Some 
of  the  plans  that  HEW  has  approved,  Pot- 
tlnger admits,  "are  not  as  strong  as  they 
should  be,"  which  raises  the  question  as  to 
why  HEW  approved  them  In  the  first  place. 

The  current  feminist  theory  on  how  to 
calibrate  hiring  and  promotion  of  women 
to  top  faculty  posts  is  to  aim  for  women's 
representation  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  women  Ph.D.'s  in  current  and  future  labor 
pools." 

But  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  the  hir- 
ing goals  In  the  current  proposed  affirmative 


''■New  York  Times,  6  November  1971,  p.  24, 
column  1. 


« According  to  a  Wesleyan  draft  affirma- 
tive action  program  (there  are  25  women  and 
11  minority  members  of  a  laculty  of  305) 
the  college  plans  an  "Increase  in  the  number 
of  minority  persons  and  women  on  the 
faculty  In  proportion  to  the  number  of 
Ph.D.'s  In  the  national  pool  by  field  by 
1980."  This  Is  apparently  a  typical  manner 
of  calculating  hiring  goals. 


action  plan  would  keep  the  percentages  of 
women  In  the  faculty  unchanged.  Full  pro- 
fessors, in  1970-71  were  4.5  percent  of  the 
faculty.  In  1973-74  they  will  number  78  out 
of  1177  or  6.6  percent.  Associate  professors 
who  are  women,  now  11.2  percent,  are  to 
rise  to  only  13.9  percent  by  1973-74.  or  96. 
Women  assistant  professors,  who  In  1970-71 
were  14.4  percent  will  rise  to  27  percent.  Yet, 
nationally,  of  all  graduate  students,  women 
now  are  41  percent  and  graduate  enrollments 
of  women  graduate  students  rose  by  9  per- 
cent. 

HEW  has  had  Michigan's  latest  proposed 
affirmative  action  plan  for  ten  months  with- 
out public  comment — or  approval.  HEW  re- 
ceived the  University  of  Pittsburgh's  affirma- 
tive action  plan  14  months  ago.  The  plan 
outlined  the  following  hiring  goals  for  the 
fall  1971.  Projected  faculty  size  was  to  be 
595.  But  the  actual  hiring  carried  out  in 
the  last  year  resulted  In  a  faculty  of  575.  or 
20  members  smaller  than  planned.  The 
breakdown  Is  shown  in  the  Table  1. 


TABLE  1  1 


Projected 


Hired 


Total  faculty 

Majority  men 

Minority  men 

Majority  women. 
Minority  women. 


95 

57S 

7 

61 

9 

4 

U 

9 

5 

1 

■  From  the  affirmative  action  program  report  November  11, 
1971,  University  of  Pittsburgfi  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

A  final  problem  with  the  hiring  goals — 
both  modest  and  ambitious — and  with  Im- 
plementing them  Is,  as  any  physics  Ph.D. 
knows,  there  are  very  few  faculty  Jobs  avail- 
able. The  shortage  of  university  funds  is 
making  particularly  so-called  "soft  money" — 
which  now  provides  research  Jobs  to  many 
acstdemlc  women — to  disappear.  University 
spokesmen  say  that  the  Job  market  for 
women  Is  shrinking  at  the  fiscally  pressed 
university  too  fast  for  even  a  vigorous  af- 
firmative action  program  to  significantly  in- 
crease hiring  of  women.  "We're  struggling 
hard  in  affirmative  action  to  stay  where  we 
are,"  says  a  spokeswoman. 

AT   STAKE  ARE  VOTES 

By  Pottlnger's  own  analogy,  progress  In 
contract  compliance  should  not  be  measured 
by  the  number  of  "executions"  but  by  "how 
much  crime  Is  or  Isn't  taking  place."  The 
trouble  Is  that  such  measurements  have  been 
Impossible  hitherto  because  HEW,  does  not 
make  the  details  of  affirmative  action  plans, 
such  as  hiring  goals,  public.  Pottlnger  told 
Science  that  he  wants  to  make  a  requirement 
that  the  plans  be  made  public.  Policy  on  this, 
however.  Is  dictated  by  OFCC,  not  HEW,  and 
is  now  under  review. 

In  sum,  contract  compliance  is  proving 
a  clumsy  mechanism  for  women's  groups 
anxious  to  make  rapid  changes  at  their  uni- 
versities. At  present,  it  Is  easy  to  find  criti- 
cisms of  HEW's  performance  to  date,  but  dif- 
ficult to  find  suggestions  for  legal  or  admin- 
istrative alternatives  to  the  contract  com- 
pliance route. 

As  the  1972  Presidential  election  year  gets 
into  full  swing,  both  advocates  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  older,  better  known  civil  rights 
causes,  such  as  busing  and  Southern  school 
Integration  will  be  eyeing  the  record  of  the 
Nixon  HEW  team.  Including  Pottlnger. 

In  addition,  those  who  favor  Immediate 
appointment  of  more  women  to  university 
professor's  chairs,  and  those  who  are  opposed 
to  It.  will  be  asking  how  well  the  team  has 
done. 

They  may  find  that  HEW  has  done  all  It 
can  In  getting  the  new  program  under  way 
and  using  its  limited  staff  to  advantage.  Or 
they  may,  as  have  some  feminists  discover 
"a  sorry  record."  WEAL  will  have  to  decide 
how  much  heat  to  put  on  HEW,  and  whether 
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to  oppose  Pottlnger  personally  on  the  grounds 
that  he  has  done  too  little  too  slowly. — 
Deborah  Shapley 


FDA  NUTRITION  IMPROVEMENTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Federal 
Register  of  December  3,  1971,  contained 
some  proposed  changes  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  in  the  standards 
for  enriched  flour  and  certain  other  flour 
products.  As  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  I  am  particularly  aware  of  the 
value  of  the  changes  and  was  pleased  to 
learn  of  them. 

INCREASE    FLOUR    ENRICHMENT 

The  proposal  would  substantially 
change  and  increase  the  enrichment 
formula,  and  the  FDA  commissioner, 
Dr.  Charles  Edwards,  has  invited  the 
views  and  comments  of  interested  per- 
sons in  writing  within  60  days  after 
publication.  Leading  nutritionists  have 
already  endorsed  the  proposed  changes, 
which  in  part  reflect  a  petition  jointly 
filed  by  the  Millers'  National  Federation 
and  the  American  Bakers  Association  in 
November,  1969,  and  published  April  1, 
1970,  requesting  increased  amoimts  of 
iron  in  the  formula.  The  iron  petition 
received  the  support  of  both  the  Food 
and  Nutrition  Board  and  the  Coimcil  on 
Foods  and  Nutrition  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Subsequently,  the 
milling  industry  also  asked  Food  and 
Nutrition  Board  endorsement  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  B  vitamins  in  enrichment, 
citing  the  drop  in  intake  of  those  nu- 
trients due  to  declining  consumption  and 
a  shift  from  enriched  to  unenriched 
forms  of  cereal  and  baked  foods. 

WHITE    HOUSE    CONFERENCE    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  dramatic  move  to  improve  the  nu- 
tritional quality  of  our  flour,  breads,  and 
farina  also  reflects  recommendations 
made  at  the  December  1969,  White  House 
Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition,  and 
Health,  as  well  as  implicit  need  disclosed 
in  testimony  concerning  the  shortage  of 
particular  nutrients  in  popular  diet, 
heard  by  the  members  of  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee. 

The  FDA  proposal  would  set  new.  sub- 
stantially higher  levels  for  the  B-vlta- 
mins  in  enrichment — thiamine,  ribo- 
flavin, and  niacin — and  for  the  minerals, 
iron  and  calcium,  at  fixed  single  levels, 
rather  than  present  ranges.  Provision  is 
made  for  reasonable  overages  within  the 
limits  of  good  manufacturing  practice. 
Because  iron  deficiency  anemia  has  been 
generally  recognized  as  a  problem  among 
certain  segments  of  U.S.  population,  the 
FDA  also  asked  for  about  three  times  the 
present  minimum  of  that  mineral  as  a 
single,  fixed  amount.  Present  minimum 
levels  of  calcium,  an  optional  ingredient 
except  in  self-rising  flours,  would  be  al- 
most doubled.  Another  optional  Ingredi- 
ent no  longer  in  general  use  in  enrich- 
ment, vitamin  D,  would  be  eliminated  en- 
tirely since  that  nutrient  is  available  In 
other  products.  In  all  cases,  added  nu- 
trients in  enrichment  must  be  harmless 
and  as.-^imilable.  See  chart  attached. 

Publication  of  the  proposed  FDA 
amendments  to  present  standards 
marked  the  30th  year  of  the  enrich- 
ment program,  hailed  as  one  of  the  great 


forward  steps  in  public  health  nutrition, 
along  with  the  iodization  of  salt,  the 
fortification  of  milk  with  vitamin  D  and 
margarine  with  vitamin  A. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Board,  National  Research  Council, 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Dr.  D. 
Mark  Hegsted.  of  Harvard,  pointed  to 
changes  in  American  diet  in  his  com- 
ment: 

WOULD    IMPROVE    DIETS 

The  changes  proposed  In  the  standards  for 
enriched  flours,  breads  and  farina  are  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  public.  Since 
the  original  standards  were  established,  there 
have  been  marked  changes  in  the  diet  of  most 
Americans.  We  now  consume  less  total  food, 
because  we  have  become  Increasingly  seden- 
tary, and  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  the 
food  consists  of  fats,  oils,  sugar  and  refined 
foods.  Grain  products  consumption  has  fallen 
in  the  p»ast  30  years.  Thus  the  degree  of  pro- 
tection provided  by  the  enrichment  of 
breads  and  cereals  htis  decreased  with  these 
changes  in  dietary  habits  and  higher  levels 
are  required  to  provide  equivalent  protec- 
tion. 

Dr.  Hegsted,  who  is  professor  of  nutri- 
tion at  Harvard,  added  that  — 

Although  grain  products  consumption  has 
fallen,  cereals  still  provide  the  backbone  of 
the  diet  for  many  people.  They  are  among 
the  less  expensive  sources  of  foods.  Thus  It  Is 
particularly  important  that  the  nutritional 
quality  of  cereals  be  maintained. 

A  member  of  the  department  of  human 
nutrition,  college  of  human  ecology,  at 
Michigan  State  University.  Dr.  Olaf 
Michelsen,  also  stressed  changes  in  popu- 
lar diet  and  misconceptions  which  have 
arisen  concerning  bieadstuffs.  He  said: 

The  use  of  higher  levels  for  the  vitamins 
and  calcium  siiould  make  bread,  which  Is  even 
now  a  good  source  of  nutrients,  a  still  better 
dietary  Ingredient.  Over  the  centuries,  bread 
has  withstood  the  rigors  of  tests  and  trials 
carried  out  by  millions  of  Individuals.  The 
countless  numbers  of  people  who  have  and 
who  still  find  that  bread  Is  not  only  tasteful 
but  also  good  for  them  bear  witness  to  the 
sterling  qualities  of  this  universally  used 
food. 

LOWER    FAT   CONTENT 

The  Chairman  of  the  White  House 
Conference  of  1969  on  Food,  Nutrition, 
and  Health,  Dr.  Jean  Mayer  of  Harvard, 
cited  heart  disease  in  his  comment  on 
the  FDA's  proposed  changes.   _^___ 

Dr,  Mayer  declared: 

I  support  the  principle  of  increasing  the 
enrichment  level  for  iron  and  vitamins  In 
bread.  An  Increase  In  the  amount  of  bread 
consumed  represents  our  best  chance  to  lower 
the  fat  content  of  the  American  diet  and  thus 
take  an  effective  step  in  trying  to  lower  cho- 
lesterol levels  and  mortality  from  our  number 
one  cause  of  death,  atherosclerotic  heart  dis- 
ease. 

Meanwhile,  the  consumption  of  bread 
is  for  many  people  at  a  level  such  that 
only  increasing  the  amoimt  of  iron  and 
vitamins  will  Insure  that  the  intake  in 
these  nutrients  is  adequate.  This  is  par- 
ticularly so  for  women,  he  added, 

NEED    ALL    NUTRIENTS 

Dr.  Hegsted  cautioned,  however, 
against  the  development  of  a  false  sense 
of  security  in  the  reliance  of  modern  man 
on  the  fortification  of  foods.  He  said  that : 

Americans  should  be  advised  to  consume 
a  wide  variety  of  foods,  selected  with  some 
knowledge  of  their  nutrient  content,  as  the 


assurance  that  they  will  receive  an  adequate 
intake  of  all  nutrients. 

He  urged  people  to  engage  in  more 
physical  activity  so  that  they  can  con- 
sume more  food  and  avoid  obe.sity,  and 
concluded  that  under  such  conditions  in- 
creased cereal  consumption  would  be 
beneficial. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

PROPOSED  (AND  PRESENT  MINIMUM)  ENRICHMENT 
LEVELS 


Milligrams  per  pound 
Flour  Bread 


Farina 


Ttiiamine 2.9  (2.0) 

Riboflavin 1.8  (1.2) 

Niacin 24.0  (16.0) 

Iron  40.0  (13.0) 

Calcium 1  960  (500) 


1.8  (1.1)  2.9  (2.0) 

l.l  (0.7)  1.8  (1.2) 

15.0  (10.0)  24.0  (16.0) 

25.0  (8.0)  40.0  (13.0) 

1600  (300)  i960  (500) 


>  Mandatory  lor  self-rising  flour;  otherwise  optional.  Wlien  a 
calcium  compound  is  needed  m  self-nsing  flour  lor  technical 
purposes,  the  food  may  contain  in  excess  of  this  amount,  but 
no  more  than  is  needeT. 


MORE  SEGREGATION  OUTSIDE  THE 
SOUTH  THAN  IN  THE  SOUTH 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day, January  13,  1972,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
leased the  results  of  a  1971  nationwide 
survey  of  enrollment  in  public  schools 
by  races. 

It  came  as  no  surprise  to  these  of  us 
from  the  South  that  there  is  less  segre- 
gation in  the  public  schools  of  the  South 
than  there  is  in  public  schools  located 
outside  of  the  South  in  all  quantitative 
categories  in  which  segregation  is  meas- 
ured. 

For  one  example,  in  the  category  of 
100  percent  minority  schools,  the  survey 
shows  that  only  9.2  percent  of  blacks 
remain  in  such  schools  in  11  Southern 
States,  whereas,  the  percentage  is  11.2 
in  32  Northern  and  Western  States  and 
24.2  percent  in  six  border  States,  plus 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  course,  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  a  95  percent 
black  school  population  which  somewhat 
distorts  the  picture  in  the  border  States. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  surpris- 
ing only  that  U.S.  district  court  judges 
should  continue  to  clobber  public  schools 
of  the  southern  region  of  the  United 
States  with  radical,  disruptive,  and  de- 
structive desegregation  decrees.  It  Is  also 
increasingly  difficult  to  understand  the 
discriminatory  regionally  oriented  leg- 
islation on  this  subject  that  continues 
to  emanate  from  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  news  release  issued 
by  the  Dei^artment  of  HEW  with  an  ac- 
companying table  of  school  populations 
by  race  and  region  contains  much  infor- 
mation of  value  to  those  who  are  con- 
cerned more  with  facts  than  with  pious 
platitudes  and  vaporish  social  theories 
concerning  desegregation  of  public 
schools,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  news  release  and  accompanying  ta- 
ble be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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HEW  News,  January   13.   1972 

The  11 -State  South  for  the  first  time  has 
a  smaller  number  and  percentage  of  Negro 
students  Isolated  In  100-percent  minority 
schools  than  has  the  North,  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Elliot  L. 
Richardson  said  today. 

The  South  last  year  surpassed  the  North 
In  the  number  of  Negro  pupils  attending 
majority  white  public  schools  and  has  con- 
tinued to  widen  the  gap  this  school  year. 

Secretary  Richardson  said: 

"The  only  measure  of  desegregation  en- 
forcement is  results.  It  cannot  be  measured 
by  a  level  of  rhetoric  or  the  amount  of  money 
cut  off  from  financially  distressed  school  sys- 
tems. It  can  be  measured  only  by  the  per- 
sistent fuimiment  of  our  legal  and  educa- 
tional mandate — the  elimination  of  dual 
schools  based  on  race.  And  on  that  score,  this 
Administration  has  a  documented  record  of 
solid  performance." 

HEW  conducted  comprehensive  national 
surveys  In  1968  and  1970  with  more  limited 
surveys  In  1969  and  1971.  Projections  based 
on  the  limited  survey  of  1971  of  racial  data 
underscore  extensive  changes,  almost  all  of 
them  in  the  South,  since  1968. 

For  example,  2.000.48G  Negro  pupils  were 
In  100  percent  minority  schools  In  the  11- 
State  South  in  1968,  representing  6S  percent 
of  the  total  Negro  pupils  In  the  region.  For 
the  current  school  year,  the  projection  shows 
that  only  290.390  Negro  students,  represent- 
ing 9.2  percent  of  the  total  In  the  region, 
are  In  all-minority  schools. 

By  way  of  regional  contrast,  an  estimated 
325.874  Negro  pupils  representing  11.2  per- 
cent of  the  total  in  32  Northern  and  West- 


ern States  remain  in  all -minority  schools, 
substantially  unchanged  from  last  year.  In 
the  continental  United  States,  11.6  percent 
of  Negro  students,  or  778.832,  are  In  all- 
minority  schools  compared  to  39.7  percent  or 
2,493,398  In  1968. 

In  the  six  border  States  and  District  of 
Columbia,  an  estimated  24.2  percent  or 
162,568  Negro  students  are  In  all-mlnorlty 
schools,  a  number  showing  relatively  little 
change  since  1968.  With  the  predominantly 
black  District  of  Columbia  enrollment  ex- 
cluded, the  six  border  States  still  have  ap- 
proximately 21  percent  or  115,052  black  stu- 
dents in  all-minority  schools. 

The  statistics,  collected  by  HEW's  Office 
for  Civil  Rights  and  complied  by  an  Inde- 
pendent contractor,  show  that  an  estimated 
35.6  percent  Negro  pupils  In  the  United 
States  are  In  majority  white  schools,  27.8 
percent  in  the  North  and  West.  43.9  percent 
in  the  11-State  South,  and  30.5  percent  In 
the  six  border  States  and  District  of 
Columbia. 

In  the  South,  this  figure  rose  from  18.4 
percent  in  1968  to  39 J.  percent  In  1970  and 
to  an  estimated  43.9  percent  in  the  current 
school  year. 

The  South  has  also  progressively  reduced 
the  number  of  Negro  pupils  In  schools  80  to 
100  percent  minority,  down  from  78.8  percent 
In  1968  to  39.4  percent  In  the  1970-71  school 
year,  to  32.2  percent  this  year. 

Relatively  little  desegregation  change  Is 
shown  in  the  past  year  for  minorities  other 
than  Negro. 

In  Southern  school  systems  surveyed  where 
the  school  population  Is  made  up  mostly  of 


white  students,  two  thirds  (67.9  percent)  of 
all  Negro  students  In  those  dlstrlcta  attend 
majority  white  schools.  Conversely,  in  South- 
ern school  districts  having  mostly  minority 
students,  where  white  students  constitute  the 
"local  minority,"  nearly  half  (48.8  percent) 
of  all  white  children  attend  schools  more 
than  SO  percent  minority  In  makeup.  More 
dramatically,  there  are  virtually  no  all-white 
school  enrollments  remaining  In  these  dls* 
tricts  today.  Only  0.3  percent  of  the  white 
pupils  In  predominantly  minority  districts 
attend  all-white  schools.  More  than  one  third 
of  all  Negro  students  In  the  South  today  live 
in  school  districts  that  are  predominantly 
minority  In  their  school  enrollment. 

EXPLANATION  OF  REPORT  ON  NEGRO  PtTPXLS  BY 
GEOGRAPHIC  AREA  COMPARING  FALL  1971  PRO- 
JECTIONS wrrH  FINAL  FALL  1968  AND  1970 
DATA 

The  attached  table  was  constructed  by 
using  the  data  provided  by  2,698  districts  re- 
porting In  1971,  and  then  adding  the  1970 
data  from  those  districts  not  reporting  in 
1971  but  surveyed  in  1970.  All  data  was  then 
weighted  to  give  national  representation. 

Of  the  43  million  pupils  represented  by  our 
1970  data,  OCR  received  1971  data  represent- 
ing 20  million  pupils.  For  the  projection, 
OCR  assumed  no  change  In  the  districts 
which  were  represented  In  the  1970  survey, 
but  not  Included  In  the  preliminary  results 
of  the  1971  survey. 

Of  the  6.7  million  Negroes  represented  In 
the  data,  OCR  received  1971  data  represent- 
ing 5.0  million  Negroes.  A  third  national  sur- 
vey comparable  In  scope  to  those  conducted 
In  1968  and  1970  Is  planned  for  1972. 


DHEW  OFFICE  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS  FALL  1971  ESTIMATED  PROJECTIONS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NEGRO  ENROLLMENT  COMPARED  WITH  FINAL  FALL  1%8  AND  1970  DATA" 


Negro  pupils  attending  schools  which  are- 


Geographic  area 


Total 
pupils 


Negro  pupils 


Number      Percent 


0  to  49.9  percent 
minority 

Number      Percent 


80  to  100  percent 
minority 

Number      Percent 


100  percent 
minority 


Number 


Percent 


Continental  United  States.  43,353.568  6,282.173  14.5  1.467.291  23.4  4.274,461  68.0  2,493,398  39.7 

}q70 '.' 44,877.547  6.707.411  14.9  2.223.506  33.1  3,311,372  49.4  941,111  14.0 

iQ7V'.V»imVti " 44,691.675  6,724,956  15.0  2,393.824  35.6  3.084.785  45.9  778.832  11.6 

Difference  1970  7lV^"I^!]I"I!;"I""I"--l-ll"        -185,872  17.000  .1  170.318  2.5  -226,587  -3.5  -162,279  -2.4 

'2  North  and  West:  1  28,579,766  2,703.056  9.5  746,030  27.6  1.550,440  57.4  332, ♦08  12.3 

JSS- .  29.451.976  2,889,858  9.8  793.979  27.5  1,665.926  57.6  343,629  11.9 

lQ7l«fimV»; -  -.-  29,299,586  2.913,047  9.9  810,895  27.8  1,664,771  57.1  325.874  11.2 

DTHerenMi97o-7iv;::r/.::::i:ii]-;i:!iiii"i-'-i"-iii-" -152,390  23,189  .1  16.916  .3  -1.155  -.5  -17,755  -.7 

"^lock'  11,043,485  2.942,960  26.6  540,692  18.4  2,317.850  78.8  2.000,486  68.0 

J2SS 11,570,351  3,150.192  27.2  1.230.868  39.1  1.241.050  39.4  443,073  14.1 

iQ7i«t,mVf; '..  11,551,697  3,139,436  27.2  1,377,847  43.9  1,010,558  32.2  290,390  9,2 

DitfprVncel97d-7Y.\\'I-'";'"r/"y.I"//.^                    -18,654  -10,756  0  146,979  4.8  -230,492  -7.2  -152.683  -4.9 

6  border  and  District  ot  Columbia:*  3  730,317  636,157  17.1  180,569  28.4  406.171  63.8  160,504  25.2 

!xSS 3  855,221  667.362  17.3  198.659  29.8  404.396  60.6  154.409  23.1 

iQ7i.,t;mV». 3,840,392  672,473  17.5  205,082  30.5  409,456  60.9  162.568  24.2 

DiKri97o-7i;::::::::;:::::::::::::'::::::;:::::::^  -k.829  s.m  .2  6,423  .7  5,o6o  ,3  8,159  1.1 

1 1971  fiaures  are  estimations  based  on  latest  available  data  and  are  subject  to  change  upon        •  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

final  comDilalion  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia. 

'Alaska    Arizona    Calitornia    Colorado    Connecticut,  Idaho.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,       »  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  West  Virginia. 

Maine    Massachusetts.  Michigan.  Mmneso'ta,  Montana.  Nebraska.  Nevada,  New   Hanripshire    New 

Jersey',  New  Mexico,  New  York.  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island,  ioutn 
Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 


A  NEW  BALL  GAME 
IN  BROADCASTING 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  remarks  by  Donald 
H.  McGannon,  president  of  Westing- 
house  Electric  Co.,  at  Temple  University 
in  Philadelphia,  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. The  remarks  are  entitled  "A  New 
Ball  Game  in  Broadcasting." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  New  Ball  Game  in  Broadcasting 
I  believe  there  is  a  certain  parallel  in  the 
post-World   War  11  destimes  of  the  United 


States  and  Its  system  of  commercial  tele- 
vision. 

For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  both  en- 
Joyed  an  economic  boom  that  seemingly  had 
no  end.  Both  appeared  to  ignore  or  shrug  off 
problems  that  were  more  social  than  eco- 
nomic. 

But  the  problems  didn't  go  away.  They 
grew  to  plague-like  proportions.  Then  the 
boom  tapered  off  but  the  problems  remained. 
Now  for  both  the  nation  and  broadcasting. 
It's  a  whole  new  bell  game. 

We  are  In  a  time  of  great  change,  nation- 
ally and  within  the  Industry.  A  new  reality  Is 
a  new  challenge,  and  a  new  challenge  calls 
for  new  approaches,  new  creativity,  new  en- 
ergy. It's  not  a  time  to  attempt  to  cling  to 
past  accomplishments  or  to  the  status  quo 


and  deny  the  many  changes  In  the  facts  of 
life  which  are  beginning  to  overwhelm  us. 
It's  a  time  to  entertain  new  Ideas,  to  forge 
new  tools  for  survival,  to  create  new  solu- 
tions to  new  and  old  problems. 

We  have  seen  our  nation  undergoing  a 
tremendous  change  of  heart  In  recent  years, 
a  change  which  many  thought  would  arrive 
much  more  slowly — If  at  all. 

We  are  winding  down  the  war  In  Indo- 
china, a  war  that  five  years  ago  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  both  major  political  parties 
and  of  the  nation,  according  to  reliable  polls, 
were  In  favor  of  waging  and  winning. 

We  have  extended  a  gesture  of  friendship 
to  Communist  China  and  are  advocating  Its 
admission  to  the  U.N.  Wasn't  It  only  yester- 
day that  we  were  speaking  of  "unleashing" 
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the  Nationalist  Chinese  for  an  assault  on 
mainland  China  and  waged  last-ditch  efforts 
to  block  repeated  attempts  to  its  entry  Into 
the  world  body? 

Our  cold  war  with  Russia  has  thawed  con- 
siderably. 

And  we  are  In  the  process  of  changing  our 
economic  policies  and  practices  despite  our 
historical  antipathy  to  a  controlled  economy. 
This  change,  moreover,  is  not  being  made  by 
a  liberal  or  a  radical,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, but  by  a  conservative  President. 

I  offer  this  brief  recital  of  national  affairs 
not  merely  as  a  preamble  to  my  views  on 
broadcasting,  but  as  a  worthy  precedent  for 
a  case  in  behalf  of  change  without  violent 
revolt,  of  change  within  the  system,  which  1 
believe  Is  In  the  noblest  American  tradition. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  true  genius  of  the 
American  system  Is  that  It  embodies  within 
Its  stability  the  capacity  for  change. 

It  is  within  this  context  that  I  have  been 
speaking  these  recent  years  about  the  broad- 
casting Industry,  a  system  of  communication 
which  I  consider  the  finest  in  the  world  and 
to  which  I  have  devoted  most  of  my  adult  life. 
In  my  position  at  Westlnghouse  Broadcast- 
ing, I  need  not  remind  anyone,  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Establishment,  or  what  outsiders  call 
the  Establishment.  And  when  I  speak  crit- 
ically of  Industry  practices,  as  I  sometimes  do, 
I  do  speak  not  In  repudiation  of  the  system 
but  as  a  defender  of  the  system  who  some- 
times grow  Impatient  with  Its  myopia,  Its 
particularly  when  the  challenge  Is  so  great, 
slowness  of  response  to  challenge  and  change, 
and  affirmative  and  constructive  response  so 
needed. 

Let  us  look  backwards  to  television's  begin- 
nings. In  the  1950's  the  new  art,  free  of  in- 
hibitions based  on  past  form  or  practice,  man- 
ifested an  exhilarating  excitement  as  It  un- 
dertook creative  experimentation  with  cour- 
age and  willingness  to  try  anything  new.  In 
that  first  decade  of  television,  we  saw  new 
program  series  of  all  kinds  on  our  television 
sets,  which  seemed  electronic  mlrcales  In 
themselves,  even  though  most  of  them  were 
small  screen  and  black  and  white. 

The  decade  of  the  60's  represented  a  con- 
siderable change.  In  my  opinion.  It  was  a  dec- 
ade In  which  television  lost  much  of  its 
compelling  quality.  The  medium  became  more 
cautious,  less  innovating  and  less  pioneering. 
Programs  like  "Playhouse  90,"  "Armstrong 
Theatre,"  "The  U.S.  Steel  Hour,"  "Studio 
One,"  'The  Bell  Telephone  Hour,"  "Omnibus" 
literally  disappeared  from  the  screen.  In  their 
place  came  a  proliferation  of  programming  in 
the  situation  comedy,  western  or  mystery 
formats. 

The  second  decade,  on  the  other  hand, 
brought  In  the  field  of  technology  and  ac- 
tuality— color,  tape,  stop-action  and  split 
screens,  etc.,  etc.  It  also  brought  the  Great 
Debates,  live  pictures  from  Europe  and  Asia, 
the  fabulous  trips  Into  outer  space  and  man's 
first  walk  on  the  moon. 

But  on  the  whole,  television  programming 
fell  out  of  step  with  American  reality.  The 
social  crises  of  the  1960's  outstripped  televi- 
sion's ability  to  keep  up  with  the  swiftly 
changing  world.  The  successive  assassina- 
tions of  national  leaders,  the  emerging  civil 
rights  struggle  of  blacks,  the  riots  and  dis- 
orders of  the  campuses,  ghettoes  and  streets 
were  well  covered  as  breaking  news  stories, 
but  the  background,  the  causes,  the  "why"  of 
these  events  went  begging,  largely  unex- 
plained on  the  television  screen. 

Of  the  Indochina  war,  which  many  called 
"television's  war"  or  "the  Uvingroom  v/ar." 
James  Reston  of  The  New  York  Times  said 
In  1967— after  the  great  escalation  and  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam — and  I  quote: 
"More  than  400.000  Americans,  most  of 
them  conscripts,  are  now  fighting  a  war  in 
Vietnam.  Most  of  them  do  not  know  how  it 
started,  and  even  many  officials  are  extreme- 
ly vag\ie  at>out  how  we  got  so  deeply  in- 
volved. 


"It  cannot  be  said  that  the  people  were 
well  Informed  before  their  commitment  to 
the  battle,  or  even  that  their  representatives 
In  the  Congress  really  debated  the  decision 
to  wage  this  kind  of  war  at  the  time  of  our 
involvement." 

As  a  result,  television  programming  of  the 
1960's  became  progressively  tired  and  ir- 
relevant to  the  times,  and  segments  of  our 
society,  most  notably  our  youth  but  also 
blacks  and  parents,  became  alienated. 

The  American  economy  was  thriving  but 
at  the  same  time  large  parts  of  American 
society  were  coming  apart  at  the  seems.  And 
many  In  broadcasting  began  to  realize  that 
for  too  long  we  had  been  preoccupied  with 
ourselves,  specifically  with  our  technology 
and  our  economics,  and  not  enough  with  the 
larger  picture  of  American  society. 

For  to  be  dedicated  to  good  broadcasting 
Is  to  be  concerned  about  society.  As  broad- 
casters we  are  not  Just  members  of  our  so- 
ciety and  community;  by  virtue  of  our  enor- 
mous reach,  our  huge  audiences,  we  cannot 
escape  being  among  the  shapers  of  our  com- 
munities. 

The  larger  picture  of  American  society  of 
the  1960'8  revealed  an  ongoing  confilct  of 
basic  issues  of  universal  interest. 

On  all  sides,  the  image  of  man  was  be- 
ing tarnished  and  demeanded,  belittled  and 
degraded,  diminished  when  not  actually  held 
In  contempt.  This  Is  what  I  think  much  of 
the  young  rebellion  Is  all  about.  It  is  a  cry 
against  the  mechanization  of  human  life, 
against  the  brutallzatlon  of  human  life, 
against  the  dehumanlzatlon  of  human  life. 
It  Is  a  cry  of  help  for  the  sacredness  of  life. 
It  Is  a  call,  once  more,  of  man  to  greatness. 
War  and  peace,  civil  rights  and  social  Jus- 
tice .  .  .  these  are  Just  the  beginnings  of  a 
list  of  Issues  that  should  concern  us.  Aid 
for  poor  and  the  needy,  the  Imperative  of 
more  and  better  education,  the  alarming  de- 
humanlzatlon of  sex  are  among  others. 

The  disease  of  racial  and  religious  bigotry, 
the  crime  of  injustice,  the  blight  of  chronic 
poverty  amid  general  affluence,  man's  slow 
suffocation  of  life  on  earth  by  his  own  pollu- 
tion of  air,  land  and  sea — these  are  the 
enemies  worthy  of  noble  rebels — of  activists. 
In  other  words,  the  task  of  modern  man.  It 
was  revealed,  was  to  regain  his  dignity,  and 
broadcasting  was  not  sufficiently  involved 
In  the  work. 

I  think  the  time  has  come — indeed,  is  psist 
due — for  the  great  Instruments  of  broadcast- 
ing to  do  more  than  report  and  explain  prob- 
lems. Radio  and  television  must  help  solve 
problems,  broadcasters  must  become  activ- 
ists. 

All  of  us  once  had  difficulty  Identifying  the 
problems  of  our  society  and  communities. 
But  we  know  them  now.  We  know  them  well. 
We  have  discussed  them  over  and  over  again. 
Now  broadcasting  must  do  more.  We  must 
take  on  a  greater  task,  to  help  our  communi- 
ties find  the  solutions  to  their  problems, 
which  have  been  our  problems  as  well  all 
along. 

Towards  that  end,  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  I  proposed  that  a  national  policy 
of  telecommunications  goals  and  objectives 
be  established  by  a  public-interest  group  that 
would  Include  educators,  social  scientists, 
creative  programmers  and  managers  from 
within  and  without  the  Industry,  and  repre- 
sentatives from  communities. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  people  outside  the 
Industry  must  be  Included,  as  well  as  insid- 
ers, because  neither  television  nor  society 
operates  in  a  vacuum.  Each  is  a  part  of  the 
other;  they  are  inevitably  intertwined.  Tlie 
future  of  television  rests  foursquare  on  the 
foundation  of  advice  and  consent  of  all  of 
society,  not  Just  a  part  of  it. 

The  national  telecommunications  public- 
policy  committee  I  propose  would  seek  an- 
swers to  some  basic  questions.  Among  them 
are  these: 

Is  the  community  concept  of  American 
television  still  valid? 


What  is  the  proper  balance  of  station  and 
network  programming? 

How  should  the  broadcast  day  be  divided 
between  entertainment  and  news,  public- 
affairs  and  public-service  programming? 

What  is  the  lair  division  between  commer- 
cial content  and  programming  content? 

What  relevance  should  there  be  between 
programming  and  the  need  and  Interest  of 
the  American  people? 

What  are  the  social  and  political  obliga- 
tions and  objectives  of  television? 

But  at  the  outset,  the  proposed  public- 
policy  committee  must  grapple  with  truly 
urgent  problems  dealing  with  our  survival 
In  a  changed  world.  The  four  most  urgent 
are  these: 

1.  Our  relationships  with  minorities — 
blacks,  Chlcanos,  Puerto  Rlcans,  Asian- 
Americans,  Indians  and  so  on — In  regard  to 
their  training  and  Increasing  employment 
In  our  Industry  and  In  regard  to  our  pro- 
gramming to  their  needs  and  Interests. 

2.  The  Imperative  to  re-establish  our  In- 
tegrity In  the  face  of  a  widening  credibility 
gap  between  our  audience  and  us.  No  matter 
that  the  attacks  on  our  Industry  are  not  al- 
ways well  founded,  or  conceived  In  the  spirit 
of  constructive  criticism.  Our  integrity  Is  not 
being  taken  for  granted.  We  must  demon- 
strate It  by  commitment  and  performance, 
and  by  consistent  proof  of  our  fairness,  ob- 
jectivity and  professionalism. 

3.  Our  programming  lacks  diversity  and 
falls  short  of  the  medium's  potential.  We 
must  find  ways  of  preventing  any  alienation 
or  erosion  of  our  most  precious  resource,  our 
audience. 

4.  Our  need  to  plan  industry  policies  and 
goals  for  ourselves.  For  we — and  not  govern- 
ment, in  ad  hoc  decisions — are  the  proper 
parties  to  make  such  deliberations  by  vinue 
of  capability,  qualifications  and  experience. 

This  suggestion  was  not  well  received- 
It  was  construed  as  an  invitation  to  big  gov- 
ernment to  take  over  free  broadcasting.  This 
was  totally  not  so.  It  was  and  is  intended  as 
a  creditable  means  of  keeping  big  govern- 
ment out  and  broadcasting  free.  It  was  con- 
sidered by  others  as  encouragement  to  the 
many  dissenters  and  critics  of  broadcasting — 
this  also  was  not  the  case.  It  was  and  Is  hoped 
to  be  a  means  of  bringing  order  to  our  In- 
dustry and  yet  create  ambitious  public  goals 
for  all  broadcasters. 

Bold,  courageous  action  taken  by  this  In- 
dustry In  Its  enlightened  self  Interest  can 
produce  a  level  of  public  opportunity  in  the 
1970's  and  1980's,  beyond  any  previously  ex- 
perienced or  enjoyed  by  the  American  people. 

If  we  commit  ourselves  to  creating  goals 
and  making  our  medium  more  flexible,  more 
responsive,  energetic  and  lively,  we  can  more 
sensibly  and  realistically  make  prc»;res£. 
Long-range  problems  of  major  proportions 
such  as  our  indvistry  and  our  nation  have 
in  abundance  do  not  lend  themselves  to  one- 
shot  instant  solutions.  But  we  can  take  small, 
positive  and  effective  steps.  And  we  must  not 
minimize  the  cumulative  importance  of  small 
steps  taken  \n  the  right  direction. 

Let  me  recapitulate.  Change  is  urgent. 
Change  is  essential.  Change  is  coming — Is 
around  us  in  Industry  and  the  nation — 
whether  we  like  It  or  not.  But  change  of  our 
own  making  within  the  system — not  a  sys- 
tem radicalized  or  politicized — Is  the  only 
key  to  our  survival  and  to  our  future  pros- 
perity. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present 
a  digest  of  an  Establishment  Insiders 
thoughts,  beliefs  and  hopes  about  broad- 
casting. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  FARM  INCOME 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  soon  act  fa- 
vorably on  H.R.  1163.  Unless  we  pass  this 
bill  and  send  it  to  the  White  House  for 
the  President's  signature,  it  is  doubtful 
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that  any  action  will  be  taken  to  improve 
farm  income  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to 
belabor  the  serious  cost-price  squeeze 
facins  the  American  farmer.  According 
to  the  latest  statistics  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  parity  ratio  now 
stands  on  71  percent,  one  of  the  lowest 
levels  since  the  Great  Depression.  Farm- 
ers need  help  and  they  need  it  now.  H.R. 
1163  would  provide  this  badly  needed 
assistance. 

The  National  Farmers  Union  Wash- 
ington newsletter  of  January  7,  1972,  dis- 
cusses the  impact  H.R.  1163  would  have 
on  our  agricultural  economy  and  also 
presents  an  incisive  grasp  of  the  issues 
involved.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Farmers  Union,  Washington 
Newsletter,  January  7,   1972 

The  Farmers  Union  has  launched  a  cam- 
paign to  pass  the  emergency  wheat  and  feed 
grains  legislation  which  would  Increase  loan 
rates  by  25"  .  Support  Is  being  enlisted  from 
small  business  Interests,  Independent  bank- 
ers, mayors,  and  consumer  groups.  The  bill, 
which  would  Increase  Income  for  wheat  and 
grains  producers  by  nearly  $1.5  billion,  has 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  a 
Senate  agriculture  subcommittee.  It  awaits 
action  by  the  full  committee.  Farmers  Union 
National  President  Tony  Dechant  said,  "We 
are  urging  that  the  measure  be  an  early  or- 
der of  business  when  the  Senate  reconvenes 
later  this  month.  The  matter  Is  urgent." 
Dechant  said,  "Commodity  prices  have 
dropped  drastically  as  a  result  of  overpro- 
duction in  1971  under  the  disastrous  'set- 
aside'  land  retirement  plan.  Part  of  the  eco- 
nomic damage  to  farmers  can  be  remedied  by 
prompt  passage  of  this  Important  piece  of 
legislation."  The  appeal  to  other  groups  Is 
being  made  on  the  basis  that  Increasing  com- 
modity loans  will  Increase  Income  to  all  eco- 
nomic sectors  of  rural  America  and  will  re- 
sult in  less  expenditure  of  government  funds. 
"Clearly,"  Dechant  said,  "the  corrective  ac- 
tion sought  under  H.R.  1163  would  Increase 
income  of  farmers  and  rural  businessmen;  re- 
duce government  expenditures  In  1972  for 
both  wheat  and  feed  grains  programs;  estab- 
lish a  strategic  reserve  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  thus  protecting  the  national  food 
supply;  and  continue  stable  consumer  prices 
for  food."  (See  page  3.) 

A  new  wheat  program  Is  expected  to  be 
announced  next  week  by  the  USDA.  An  elec- 
tion forecast  of  a  record  crop  with  resulting 
low  prices  Is  forcing  the  Administration  to 
take  another  look  at  the  production  control 
aspects  of  its  set-aside  program.  The  De- 
partment is  said  to  be  studying  1972  wheat 
program  changes  Including  Increased  price 
s^ipports  and  payments  for  set-aside  above 
the  required  Sa'^.  The  1971-72  winter  wheat 
crop  is  estimated  at  nearly  1.3  billion  bu., 
W^c  above  the  1971  harvest  and  16%  above 
the  1970  crop.  It  Is  56  million  bu.  above  the 
previous  winter  wheat  record  of  1.235  billion 
bu.  set  In  1968.  The  42.2  million  acres  planted 
to  winter  wheat  was  9%  (3.5  million)  above 

1971  and  \0'~,  (3.9  million)  more  than  the 
1970  crop.  The  estimated  yield  of  30.6  bu.  per 
acre  is  a  0.1  r,-   Increase  over  last  year.  The 

1972  harvest  Is  the  first  full  wheat  crop 
planted  under  the  set-aside  land  retirement 
plan.  Much  of  the  1971  crop  had  already  been 
planted  when  the  first  set-aside  was  an- 
nounced. Carryover  for  all  wheat  Is  expected 
to  increase  by  nearly  250  million  bu.  to  975 
million  bu.  by  next  summer.  The  USDA  pre- 
dicts that  total  disappearance  of  all  wheat 
may  fall  by  about  150  million  bu.  because  of 


lower  feeding  and  a  15%  to  20  7o  reduction 
In  exports.  The  Administration  blamed  the 
feed  grains  surplus  on  the  failure  of  the  corn 
blight  but  there  Is  no  such  excuse  Involved 
in  the  record  wheat  production.  Chances  for 
an  improved  wheat  program  appear  to  be 
good. 

The  impounded  $55.5  million  In  REAP 
funds  was  finally  released  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  Tuesday.  The  Ad- 
ministration is  referring  to  the  money  as 
"additional"  funding  for  the  Rural  Environ- 
mental Assistance  Program  but,  In  fact,  the 
$55.5  million  had  been  held  by  the  O.M.B.  Al- 
though Congress  had  appropriated  $195  mil- 
lion for  the  conservation  program,  the  Ad- 
ministration had  refused  to  release  any  more 
than  their  request  of  $140  million.  Farmers 
Union  and  others  have  been  demanding  re- 
lease of  the  Impounded  funds  for  many 
months. 

The  role  of  governors  and  state  party  orga- 
nlzations  In  national  politics  will  be  em- 
phasized at  the  Farmers  Union  National  Con- 
vention to  be  held  In  Houston,  Texas.  Feb.  28 
through  March  2.  Farmers  Union  National 
President  Tony  Dechant  said,  "This  new  ap- 
proach to  the  national  political  scene  in  a 
Presldenttal  election  year  evolves  from  the 
renewed  emphEisis  on  grassroots  Involvement 
of  our  members  In  the  political  processes.  The 
structure  of  our  political  parties,  as  well  as 
the  EHectoral  College  itself  allocates  a  cru- 
cial role  to  the  states.  Within  most  states, 
no  leader  exerts  influence  comparable  to  that 
of  the  governors.  That  Is  why  we  are  Inviting 
them  to  our  convention.  We  want  our  mem- 
bers to  be  Involved  In  every  aspect  of  politics, 
from  voter  registration,  precinct  caucuses, 
election  of  county  committees,  to  selection 
of  delegates  to  the  national  party  conven- 
tions." Dechant  said,  "The  governors  from 
key  farm  states  are  not  being  asked  to  make 
speeches.  They  will  take  part  in  a  'dialogue' 
with  delegates  through  panel  discussions  on 
specific  Issues  Including:  The  corporate 
domination  of  politics  and  the  economy; 
taxes;  and  the  processes  of  the  political  sys- 
tem. The  governors  will  be  asked  some  hard, 
tough  questions."  Announced  presidential 
candidates  will  also  be  Invited  to  the  con- 
vention and  will  face  many  of  the  same  tough 
questions.  "Farmers  Union  delegates  will  be 
seeking  firm  commitments  to  family  farm 
agriculture  as  opposed  to  the  traditional 
political  "promises',"  Dechant  said.  Gover- 
nors who  have  already  accepted  Invitations 
to  the  convention  include:  Robert  Docking 
of  Kansas.  Chairman  of  the  Midwest  Gover- 
nor's Conference;  William  Guy  of  North 
Dakota;  and  James  Exon  of  Nebraska. 

Revised  Federal  farm  truck  driver  reg- 
ulations went  into  effect  on  Jan.  1  after 
nearly  2  years  of  negotiations  with  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  The  original 
DOT  proposals  contained  no  exemptions  for 
farm  truck  drivers  from  federal  safety  reg- 
ulations. The  revisions  were  first  printed  in 
the  Fedeal  Register  on  April  22,  1970,  and 
would  have  gone  Into  effect  on  Jan.  1,  1971 
except  for  a  last-minute  postponement  at 
the  request  of  Farmers  Union  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives.  Other 
farm  organizations  and  Interested  parties 
then  joined  in  opposition  to  new,  but  un- 
acceptable DOT  exemption  proposals.  The 
controversy  forced  a  second  postponement 
from  July  1  to  the  first  of  this  year.  In  the 
regulations,  now  in  effect,  a  blanket  exemp- 
tion has  been  made  for  the  drivers  of  farm 
trucks  weighing  10,000  lbs.  or  less.  There 
Is  no  minimum  age  requirement,  other  than 
state  laws,  for  drivers  of  farm  vehicles  below 
10,000  lbs.  or  straight  trucks  of  any  weight 
within  150  miles  of  the  farm.  The  age  limit 
for  trips  beyond  the  150-mlle  limit  was 
reduced  from  21  to  18.  The  need  for  In- 
vestigation Into  the  driver's  background  and 
written  or  road  tests  are  eliminated.  How- 
ever, medical  examination  for  physical  quali- 
fications will  be  required  for  farm  truck 
drivers  after  Jan.  1,  1973. 


New  payment  limitation  regulations  be- 
came effective  on  Jan.  1.  The  modifications 
require  that  each  person  receiving  payments 
be  actively  engaged  In  the  farming  operation. 
The  law  had  restricted  payments  to  a  mini- 
mum of  $55,000  per  "person"  but  had  not 
specified  any  particular  Involvement  required 
to  qualify  as  a  "person."  Under  the  new  regu- 
lations, a  "person"  must  be  engaged  in  the 
farming  operation  by  contributing  land, 
labor,  equipment  or  capital.  The  new  pro- 
visions also  limit  the  total  payments  to  $55,- 
000  for  anyone  owning  more  than  20%  of 
stock  In  a  corporation  even  though  he  may 
qualify  for  payments  under  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent programs. 

Meanwhile,  Agriculture  Secretary  Butz  has 
refused  to  suspend  ASCS  Administrator  Ken- 
neth Frlck.  Senators  John  Tower  (Tex.)  and 
Fred  Harris  (Okla.)  had  demanded  Frick's 
resignation  after  learning  that  he  had  half 
Interest  In  one  of  the  farms  cited  for  program 
"Irregularities"  In  Kern  County,  Calif. 

A  portion  of  Impounded  REA  funds  has 
been  released  but  the  rural  electrics  still 
stand  to  lose  $107  million  In  appropriated 
funds.  The  Administration  announced 
Thursday  that  It  is  releasing  $109  million 
of  the  $216  million  held  up  by  the  O.M.B. 
Congress  authorized  $545  million  but  only 
the  budget  request  of  $329  million  was  re- 
leased. The  O.M.B.  says  the  balance  will 
be  released  In  July.  But  a  new  fiscal  year,  cov- 
ered by  new  appropriations,  begins  July  1.  K 
the  Administration  refuses  to  release  the 
balance  before  July,  REA  will  be  deprived  of 
$107  million. 

$1.5  BILLION  MORE  FARM  INCOME 

The  House-passed  bill  to  increase  the  price 
support  loan  on  wheat  and  feed  grains  by 
25%  and  to  establish  a  strategic  reserve  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains  (H.R.  1163)  should 
be  the  first  item  of  business  for  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  when  the  Senate  re- 
turns from  the  holiday  recess  January  18. 
The  25%  loan  Increase  is  the  heart  of  the 
bill  In  every  respect.  It  can  mean  an  imme- 
diate rise  In  Income  for  feed  grain  and 
wheat  farmers.  Here's  roughly  the  effect 
that  a  loan  Increase  of  25%  will  have  on  In- 
come to  farmers  from  the  1971  production  of 
the  4  major  commodities  that  are  covered: 
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Yield 

(millions  ot 

bushels) 

Income 

increase 

(millions) 

Corn... 

Wheat ^.. 

Gram  Sorghum 

Barley 

5.550 

1,640 

889 

462 

J971.6 

283.6 

124.5 

92.5 

Total  4  commodities. .  . 

1.472.2 

In  sum,  enactment  of  the  25  %  loan  Increase 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains  would  mean  added 
Income  to  farmers  of  roughly  $1.5  billion  on 
the  1971  crop  alone.  The  bill  provides  for  the 
Increase  for  1971  and  1972,  so  that  compara- 
ble Increases  could  be  expected  oil  the  1972 
crop  as  well. 

The  Issue  Is  clear.  The  income  of  profit- 
making  enterprises  and  wage  earners  was 
frozen  temporarily  on  August  15,  1971,  under 
the  President's  "new  economic  policy."  This 
freeze  lasted  only  90  days,  and  now  labor  and 
management  are  free  to  Increase  their  returns 
within  limits  set  by  the  Administration.  Farm 
Income  was  frozen  much  earlier,  at  least  since 
enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 
And  no  relief  for  the  farmer  Is  In  sight  from 
the  Nixon  Administration  despite  the  fact 
that  the  farmer's  productivity  and  his  costs 
of  production  continue  to  rise  rapidly.  Con- 
gress now  appears  ready  to  force  the  Adminis- 
tration's hand  by  enacting  H.R.  1163,  and 
in  this  way  requiring  the  Administration  to 
allow  a  modest  Increase  In  price  supports  to 
feed  grain  and  wheat  farmers  who  are  faced 
with  massive  surpluses  and  disastrously  low 
prices. 


The  response  of  the  Administration  thus 
far  is  to  put  up  a  smoke  screen  of  opposition 
to  this  badly  needed  income  improvement  for 
farmers.  A  veto  by  the  President  has  been 
threatened  if  Congress  enacts  H.R.  1163;  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Butz  told  the  press  that  a 
veto  would  not  be  "all  bad  politically."  Butz 
referred  to  problems  of  detail  in  making  the 
loan  Increase  fit  into  the  on-going  set  aside 
program. 

This  reference  by  the  Secretary  to  problems 
of  detail  is  a  tactic  designed  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  central  issue  of  farm  Income 
Improvement.  The  Secretary  has  plenty  of 
authority  under  present  laws  to  make  adjust- 
ments so  as  to  dovetail  the  wheat  and  feed 
grain  loan  increase  Into  present  programs 
without  major  disruptions.  For  example.  Sec- 
retary Butz  has  legal  authority  to  increase 
price  supports  on  other  commodities  to  main- 
tain balance  among  crops,  and  to  return  to 
Bupplv  management  on  a  crop-by-crop  basis 
for  1972. 

Regardless  of  how,  the  burden  of  working 
out  the  details  to  accommodate  the  loan  in- 
crease provided  in  H.R.  1163  rests  squarely 
upon  the  Administration.  If  the  Administra- 
tion had  not  taken  an  absolutely  negative 
position  on  the  price  support  and  strategic 
reserve  bills  earlier  in  1971  when  adjustments 
to  on-going  programs  would  have  been  easier, 
last-minute  improvising  would  not  now  be 
necessary. 

All  that  Congress  can  do  Is  force  the  Nixon 
Administration's  hand  by  Insisting  upon 
higher  prices  for  wheat  and  feed  grains.  It 
is  up  to  the  Administration  to  get  itself  out 
of  this  self-imposed  crisis  by  making  the 
necessary  changes  In  the  set  aside  program. 
The  sooner  the  Administration  shifts  to  such 
a  more  positive  attack  on  low  farm  Income, 
the  better  off  everyone  will  be. 

Washington  Wrap-TJp 

Hidden  government  subsidies  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  hearing  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress, 
Jan.  13,  14  and  17.  Committee  Chalnnan, 
Sen.  William  Proxmire  (Wis.)  said,  "The 
Federal  Ctovernment  provides  billions  of 
dollars  of  subsidies  through  the  budget. 
Billions  more  never  appear  because  they  are 
bidden,  difficult  to  calculate,  represent  taxes 
not  paid,  or  special  privileges  for  which  no 
ofie  has  yet  placed  a  price  tag." 

Sign-up  periods  for  the  cotton,  wheat  and 
feed  grains  programs  have  been  changed  to 
Feb.  3  through  March  10.  The  USDA  says  the 
delay  is  to  allow  additional  time  to  evaluate 
the  results  of  the  special  Jan.  27  Farmers 
Planting  Intentions  Report.  ASCS  offices  will 
accept  slgn-ups  prior  to  the  official  period. 

Groups  from  two  Farmers  Union  states  will 
maks  the  fly-In  trips  to  Washington  on  suc- 
cessive weeks  toward  the  end  of  January. 
Some  40  Farmers  Union  members  from  South 
Dakota  will  arrive  in  Washington  on  Jan.  23 
and  remain  through  Jan.  28.  The  following 
day.  47  North  Dakotans  will  visit  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  stay  through  Feb.  2. 

This  week's  2.7  million  bu.  corn  purchase 
brings  to  a  total  of  7.7  million  bu.  bought  by 
the  USDA  since  Dec.  12.  Price  paid  the  first 
week  ranged  from  $1.12  to  $1.30  per  bu.  Prices 
this  week  ranged  fram  $1.11  to  $1.21  per  bu. 


MORE  BUREAUCRATIC  LEGALESE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 17  last,  the  day  that  the  92d  Con- 
gress adjourned  its  first  session,  I  made 
some  remarks  about  how  people  are  con- 
fused by  the  Government's  legalese,  par- 
ticularly in  the  writing  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  implement  the  laws  we  pass. 

I  cited  as  an  example  the  definition 
of  the  word  "exit"  In  the  following  man- 


ner in  the  regulations  implementing  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Law: 
Exit  Is  that  portion  of  a  means  of  egress 
which  Is  separated  from  all  other  spaces  of 
the  building  or  structure  by  construction  or 
equipment  as  required  in  this  subpart  to 
provide  a  protected  way  of  travel  to  the  exit 
discharge. 

The  use  of  the  term  "exit  discharge" 
at  the  end  of  the  definition  of  "exit"  then 
made  it  necessary  for  the  regulation  wTit- 
ers  to  define  "exit  discharge,"  wliich  they 
did  as  follows: 

Exit  discharge  Is  that  portion  of  a  means 
of  egress  between  the  termination  of  an  exit 
and  a  public  way. 

None  of  the  expert  scribes  at  the  Labor 
Etepartment  had  access  to  or  confidence 
in  the  dictionary,  which  describes  exit 
simply  and  accurately  as: 

A  way  out  of  an  enclosed  place  or  space. 

I  said  in  pointing  out  the  confusing 
nature  of  the  Labor  Etepartment's  defini- 
tion of  exit  that  I  would  be  exposing 
similar  specific  examples  of  language  in 
the  laws  and  regulations  that  creates 
public  misunderstanding  and  mistrust. 

I  expect  to  do  this  repeatedly  in  the 
days  and  months  ahead. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  Invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  a  regulation  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister on  December  22,  1971. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  but 

1  believe  that  Congress  has  appropriated 
sufficient  funds  to  the  Department  to 
hire  writers  who  can  do  a  better  job  of 
communicating. 

Here  is  what  the  Department  proclaims 
in  one  sentence  under  the  title  of  "ex- 
cess earnings"  in  paragraph  238.254  of 
subpart  B,  part  237,  entitled  "Special 
Mortgage  Insurance  for  Low  and  Moder- 
ate Income  Families" — part  n,  section 

2  of  December  22,  1971  Federal  Register 
on  Reorganization  of  title  for  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

For  all  of  the  purposes  of  any  Insurance 
contract,  50  p>ercent  of  the  excess  earnings, 
if  any,  for  any  operating  year  may  be  ap- 
plied, in  addition  to  the  minimum  annual 
return,  to  return  on  the  outstanding  Invest- 
ment but  only  to  the  extent  that  such  appli- 
cation thereof  does  not  result  in  an  annual 
return  of  more  than  5  percent  of  the  out- 
standing Investment  for  such  operating  year, 
and  the  balance  of  any  such  excess  earnings 
shall  be  applied,  in  addition  to  the  minimum 
annual  amortization  charge,  to  amortization 
of  the  outstanding  Investment:  Provided. 
That  if  in  any  preceding  operating  years  the 
gross  Income  shall  have  been  less  than  the 
operating  expenses,  such  excess  e.Trnlngs  shall 
be  applied  to  the  extent  necessary  in  whole 
or  In  part,  first,  to  the  reimbursement  of  the 
amount  of  the  difference  between  such  ex- 
penses (exclusive  of  any  premium  charges 
previously  waived  under  Paragr.iph  230.259) 
and  sucli  Income,  and  second,  to  the  pav- 
ment  of  any  premium  charges  previously 
waived  hereunder. 

That  sentence  is  163  words  long,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  will  throw  in  with  you 
If  you  can  tell  me  what  it  means,  without 
a  battery  of  Philadelphia  lawyers  and 
several  years  of  litigation. 

And  they  say  Ignorance  of  the  law  is 
no  excuse? 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  WILL  TAKE  THE 
HIGH  ROAD 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  an  exceptional 
column  entitled,  "Nixon  Will  Take  High 
Road  in  His  Bid  for  Reelection."  written 
by  Nick  Thimmesch,  and  published  in 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

These  opinions  are  a  fair  summation 
of  what  ws  can  expect  this  year.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nixon  Will  Take  High  Road  in  His  Bm  pok 

Reelection 

(By  Nick  Thimmesch) 

Washington. — As  far  as  the  man  who  oc- 
cupies the  White  House  is  concerned,  it's 
going  to  be  "The  President"  instead  of  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  In  the  1972  presidential  elec- 
tion. The  present  strategy  Is  high-road,  phil- 
osophical, look-what-our-President-ls-dolng 
to  make  peace  and  protect  and  Improve  the 
nation. 

At  a  strategy  session  conducted  by  Vice 
President  Agnew  In  the  Roosevelt  Room  of 
the  White  House,  Republicans  holding  top- 
drawer  positions  In  the  Administration  were 
urged  to  stress,  in  speeches,  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  accomplished,  to  make  It  "The 
President,  The  President,  The  President."  No 
need  to  talk  about  the  Nlxon-Agnew  team, 

WILL    SHUN   in-fighting 

Mr.  Nixon,  the  participants  were  told,  will 
conduct  himself  in  a  high-minded  manner 
and  do  his  best  to  keep  out  of  the  political 
fighting  this  year.  John  Scall,  a  special  con- 
sultant to  the  President,  dipped  Into  his  ex- 
perience as  a  TV  network  correspondent  to 
explain  how  Administration  officials  failed  to 
salute  the  President's  accomplishments  in 
their  speeches.  Some  participants  responded 
with  complaints  they  couldn't  get  through 
to  White  House  officials  to  get  advice  for 
selling  the  President's  performance. 

Anyway,  Mr.  Nixon,  in  his  "conversation" 
with  CBS'  Dan  Rather  (It  was  mere  of  a 
confrontation) .  said  his  strons  points  weren't 
rhetoric,  showmanship  or  charisma,  but  "per- 
formance. I  .Tlways  do  more  than  I  say."  and 
added  that  the  country  needs  action  over 
personality. 

PRESIDENT    WAS    CAUTIOfS 

In  that  nationally  televised  program,  which 
drew  a  somewhat  smaller  audience  than  the 
show  it  pre-empted  (Cade's  County).  Rather 
tried  hard  to  draw  Mr.  Nixon  Into  conten- 
tion, but  the  President  successfully  slipped 
off  the  hook. 

After  Rather  asked  Mr.  Nixon,  In  effect, 
how  come  people  don't  think  he  has  per- 
sonal warmth  and  compassion,  the  President 
said  that  he  wouldn't  psychoanalyze  himself, 
"becau?e  that'.<;  your  Job  .  .  ."  Still,  the  Gallup 
Poll  reports  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  the  most 
admired  American. 

When  Rather  cited  a  Nixon  quote  (out  of 
context) .  "Black  people  are  still  different 
from  white  people."  asking  what  did  he 
mean,  how  are  black  people  different  from 
white  people,  the  President's  answer  no'  only 
thwarted  any  Implication  that  he  was  biased, 
but  reaffirmed  the  unique  greatness  of 
pluralistic  American  society. 

Mr.  Nixon  s.Tid  that  In  talking  to  blacks 
on  his  staff  or  whom  he  went  to  school  with, 
he  learned  that  they  have  "the  inevitable 
memory"  of  slavery  and  lingering  prejudice. 
A  black  realizes,  the  President  continued, 
that  when  he  Is  in  school  or  looking  for  a 
Job,  "that  he  is  different,  he  Is  different  from 
the  white  person,  and  for  that  reason  he 
therefore  has  problems  that  the  white  per- 
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son  does  not  have.  I  think  unless  we  rec- 
ognize that  fact,  we  are  not  going  to  do  the 
right  kind  of  Job  that  we  should  In  handling 
black-white  relations." 

QUOTED  OUT  or  TEXT 

If  Rather  had  presented  the  entire  blacks- 
are-dlfferent-from-whltes  quote,  he  would 
have  had  to  Include  Mr.  Nixon's  remark  that 
black  Identity  "would  enrich  the  country  in 
the  long  run,"  a  statement  that  blacks  who 
stress  the  black  contribution  to  our  culture 
would  heartily  endorse. 

Rather  went  from  blacks  to  George  Wal- 
lace, naturally,  and  the  President  tossed  the 
Alabama  governor,  an  elected  Democrat, 
right  back  to  his  home  party,  noting  that 
Wallace  will  be  entering  Democratic  pwi- 
marles. 

In  professional  terms,  Rather,  who  Is  not 
without  ambition,  did  very  well  in  firmly 
pressing  the  President.  The  "conversation" 
might  be  "The  Making  of  Dan  Rather  at 
CBS."  Like  other  White  House  regulars. 
Rather  resents  the  Infrequency  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  meetings  with  newsmen,  and  under- 
standably turned  this  opportunity  into  a 
sort  of  one-man  press  conference.  CBS  was 
right  In  resisting  the  White  House  prefer- 
ence to  have  a  luminary  like  Walter  Cron- 
kite.  instead  of  Rather,  whose  sentiments 
toward  Mr.  Nixon  are  well  known. 

TONE  OF   TELECR.\MS 

While  his  colleagues  generally  applauded 
Rather's  performance,  the  public  reaction 
was  something  else.  CBS  reports  a  favorable 
response  to  Rather's  deportment.  But  the 
program  also  drew  these  telegrams: 

"I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  the  Presi- 
dent ask  you  a  few  questions.  Not  only  were 
yours  irrelevant  but  they  were  downright 
hostile  to  him.  You  never  gave  him  a  chance 
to  answer.  Couldn't  you  be  quiet  and  let 
him  finish?" 

"Richard  Nixon's  command  of  fact  and 
historical  jjerspective  made  you  look  like  a 
little  boy." 

"Nixon  and  Agnew  get  more  votes  every 
time  you  go  after  him  that  way.  I'm  for 
Muskle  and  I'm  sure  glad  you  don't  do  it 
to  him,  too.  But  lots  of  people  think  that 
CBS  is  out  to  get  Nixon  so  they  support  him. 
Let  Richard  Nixon  have  all  the  rope  he  needs 
to  hang  himself,  but  don't  help  him  like 
George  Meany  did." 

Presidents  Dwlght  lElsenhower,  John  P. 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  in  com- 
parable visits  with  the  press,  weren't  sub- 
jected to  questions  about  their  personalities 
or  how  much  the  public  loved  them.  Mr. 
Nixon  gets  this  kind  of  stuff  and  will  con- 
tinue to  get  it,  I  suspect,  because  he  has 
been  a  fiesty  political  brawler,  a  man  enun- 
ciating high  principles,  and  as  the  nation's 
most  important  public  figure,  one  who  now 
clothes  himself  In  the  presidency. 

This  is  what  he  wants  to  do  in  the  months 
ahead,  as  the  presidential  politicking  Inten- 
sifies, as  he  is  nominated  and  enters  the 
campaign.  He  will  be  In  the  role  of  Presi- 
dent all  the  way,  and  resist  every  effort,  as 
he  showed  in  the  Rather  "conversation"  to 
get  down  there  In  the  street  and  fight. 


AMNESTY 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  since 
Initially  proposing  amnesty  for  all  Amer- 
ican young  men  who  fled  the  country  or 
filled  our  prisons  because  of  conviction  of 
mind  and  command  of  conscience,  there 
has  been  considerable  discussion  of  this 
proposal.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to 
me  that  the  amnesty  proposal  has  been 
the  subject  of  serious  discussion  instead 
of  partisan  controversy.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  President  Nixon  no  longer  rejects 


the  idea  out  of  hand.  This  signifies,  at 
least  to  me,  that  the  proposal  is  well 
within  the  mainstream  of  American 
thought. 

Commonweal  magazine  for  January  14 
has  published  a  commendable  editorial 
analyzing  the  issue.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Amnesty 
The  question  of  an  amnesy  for  the  70,000- 
100,000  young  Americans  who  have  either 
quit  the  military  or  refused  the  draft  over 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  short  of  being  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come,  but  it  Is  not  an  Idea 
whose  time  Is  far  away.  The  swing  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  from  a  flat  rejection  of  the  Idea 
several  weeks  ago  to  qualified  openness  In  his 
recent  CBS  interview  with  Dan  Rather  Is  clue 
to  the  mood  which  is  settling  over  the  land 
on  the  subject.  When  Cardinal  Cushing  spoke 
out  in  favor  of  amnesty  a  couple  of  Chrlst- 
mases  ago,  the  notion  of  an  amnesty  was  as 
alien  as  the  notion  of  surrendering  in  Viet- 
nam. The  latter  notion  is  today  no  less  alien, 
but  not  amnesty.  Not  only  does  the  nation's 
Chief  Executive  entertain  the  possibility,  but 
two  bills  are  in  the  Congress  which  woiUd 
implement  the  idea. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  amnesty  idea  Is,  as  Mr. 
Nixon  himself  conceded,  neither  singular  nor 
radical  so  far  as  American  history  is  con- 
cerned. George  Washington  granted  amnesty 
to  the  Whiskey  Insurrectionists.  Abraham 
Lincoln  provided  an  amnesty  for  Union  de- 
serters in  the  last  days  of  the  Civil  War. 
Andrew  Johnson  helped  bind  up  the  wounds 
of  the  nation  after  the  Civil  War  by  extending 
amnesty  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy 
.  .  .  and  if  It  Is  possible  to  give  anmesty  to 
persons  who  fought  in  rebellion  against  the 
country,  how  much  more  possible  should  it 
be  to  be  magnanimous  with  those  reluctant 
inheritors  of  a  violent  situation,  whose  con- 
sciences would  not  let  them  accommodate  the 
violence  of  Vietnam?  More  than  being  Just 
possible,  magnanimity  is  demanded  by  Jus- 
tice if  the  Individual  conscience  is  still  to  be 
respected  In  the  United  States,  and  If  con- 
scientious resistance  remains  a  factor  to  be 
entered  Into  value  equations. 

If  there  Is  a  barrier  to  amnesty.  It  Is  a 
political  one  more  than  any  other.  Religious 
authority  Is  pretty  much  in  agreement  that 
American  Involvement  In  Vietnam  has  passed 
the  point  of  proportionality,  and  public 
opinion  would  seem  to  concur;  58  percent  of 
Americans,  according  to  a  Harris  Poll  of  last 
May,  Indicated  that  they  believe  It  "morally 
wrong"  for  the  U.S.  to  be  warring  In  Vietnam. 
If  there  Is  an  Immorality  Involved  In  the 
Vietnam  enterprise,  as  the  growing  consensus 
would  have  It,  then  It  is  Impossible  to  be 
other  than  generous  toward  those  who  re- 
fused to  be  party  to  that  Immorality. 

None  of  this  Is  to  say  precisely  what  form 
amnesty  should  take — whether  It  should  be 
unconditioned,  as  some  argue,  or  whether, 
as  one  Congressional  bill  would  provide,  It 
should  be  tied  to  some  kind  of  redemptive 
public  service.  It  Is  not  to  say  either  that  no 
differentiation  should  be  made  between  draft 
evaders  and  deserters  from  the  military, 
these  may  not  always  be  cases  of  the  same 
genre.  What  Is  important  Is  that  the  Issue 
not  become  an  emotional  one,  as  could  hap- 
pen If  Mr.  Nixon  persists  In  his  pound-of- 
flesh  approach,  demanding  that  those  par- 
doned "pay  the  price"  for  violating  the  law; 
and  that  It  not  be  politicized  by  being  Joined 
to  other  Issues,  as  Mr.  Nixon  seems  prone 
on  doing  in  linking  amnesty  to  the  return 
of  the  prisoners  of  war. 

This  said,  we  welcome  Mr.  Nixon's  com- 
ments on  the  amnesty  question,  tentative 
though  they  were.  Hopefully  they  wUl  serve 


January  19,  1972 

to  broaden  a  process  of  national  discussion,  a 
detail  vital  of  Itself.  For  although  Mr.  Nixon 
is  exact  In  saying  the  "prerogative"  for  an 
amnesty  is  his.  It  is  essential  that  the  public 
have  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  Issue  so 
that,  when  amnesty  comes.  It  will  be  received 
In  a  spirit  of  reconciliation. 


January  19,  1972 
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DEATH  OF  PUBLIC  PRINTER 
SPENCE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Adolphus 
Nichols  Spence  U,  the  Public  Printer  of 
the  United  States,  died  January  11  of  a 
heart  attack.  He  leaves  a  reputation  for 
thoroughness  and  imagination,  often 
providing  the  inspiration  for  many  new 
printing  services. 

Nick  Spence,  as  his  friends  knew  him, 
had  an  outstanding  career.  He  began  his 
printing  career  in  private  Industry  and 
joined  the  Federal  Government  in  1932, 
becoming  a  printer  and  later  supervisor. 
He  was  recognized  as  an  innovator  in 
printing  management  techniques  and 
machinery  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Spence  greatly  Improved  services 
to  Congress  by  generating  the  Federal 
printing  program  imder  the  auspices  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  This 
program  aims  at  eliminating  Govern- 
ment competition  with  private  industry. 
In  addition,  he  headed  both  the  Navy 
Publications  and  Printing  Service  and 
the  Defense  Printing  Service  prior  to  his 
appointment  as  Public  Printer. 

We  grieve  the  passing  of  this  humble, 
genuine,  and  extremely  capable  man. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  obituary  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  12,  1972] 

Adolphus   Spence   II.   55,   Dies;    Head   op 

U.S.    Printing   Office 

Washington.  Jan.  11. — Adolphus  N.  Spence 
II,  head  of  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
died  today  at  his  home  in  Alexandria,  Va. 
He  was  55  years  old. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Ruth;  four  children, 
Adolphus  N.  Ill,  Stuart,  Victoria  and  Eliza- 
beth, and  his  mother. 

IN   NAVY   INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  Spence  was  an  Innovator  of  techniques 
Involving  printing  management  and  graphic 
communications  generally.  He  was  appoint- 
ed Public  Printer,  the  administrative  head 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  April  1.  1970. 

After  serving  as  a  Navy  Intelligence  officer 
In  World  War  II,  Mr.  Spence  became  a  civil- 
ian employe  of  the  Navy  as  director  of  pub- 
lications and  printing  service. 

Mr.  Spence  started  the  venerable  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  on  a  new  course  with 
the  Introduction  of  a  $20-mllllon  Linotron, 
then  the  fastest,  largest  and  most  expensive 
photo-composing  machine  In  the  field. 

This  machine  performed  electronically 
such  tasks  as  printing  lists  of  world  broad- 
casting stations  for  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  Defense  Department's  "mas- 
ter cross-reference  list." 

The  latter  consisted  of  60.000  pages,  each 
page  with  14,000  characters,  the  whole  mak- 
ing 81  volumes,  with  a  total  of  5,000  sets 
produced. 

The  Government  Printing  Office  recently 
noted  that  its  dollar  volume  was  $235-mll- 
Uon  annually  and  that  It  employed  7,500 
persons. 


JOHN  TROTMAN,  of  ALABAMA,  NEW 
PRESIDENT     OP     AMERICAN     NA- 
TIONAL   CATTLEMEN'S    ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  January  is 
the  traditional  month  for  changes  in 
leadership  for  many  civic,  business  and 
cultural  organizations.  The  American 
National  Cattlemen's  Association,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  our  national 
farm-related  groups,  is  no  exception,  and 
the  new  president  of  the  association  is 
fellow  Alabamian  John  Trotman  of 
Troy  and  Montgomery.  This  is  not  only 
an  honor  for  Mr.  Trotman,  but  it  is  a 
signal  honor  for  Alabama  because  this  is 
the  first  time  in  75  years  that  a  man  from 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  has  been 
named  president  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Association. 

In  the  Simday,  December  19, 1971,  edi- 
tion of  the  Birmingham  News,  Thomas 
F.  Hill,  one  of  Alabama's  finest  reporters, 
has  written  about  Mr.  Trotman's  cattle 
raising  operations  and  of  his  efforts  to 
improve  the  quality  of  beef  grown  for  the 
American  consumer.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sets  Precedent — Alabamian  To  Lead 
Cattlemen  of  Nation 

(By  Thomas  P.  Hill) 

Montgomery. — Sometime  next  month  a 
youthful  looking,  nattily  dressed  Alabama 
cattleman  will  board  a  jet  plane  for  Denver 
to  attend  a  convention.  He  will  walk  away 
from  that  convention  as  president  of  the 
American  National  Cattlemen's  Association. 

He  Is  John  "Bubber"  Trotman,  Pike  County 
native  who  has  one  of  the  state's  largest  beef 
operations,  sometimes  moving  as  many  as 
1.000  head  of  cattle  in  a  week. 

Elevation  of  Trotman  from  first  vice  pres- 
ident to  president  is  a  signal  honor  for  Ala- 
bama as  well  as  for  the  personable  cattle- 
man, for  this  Is  the  first  time  In  75  years 
that  a  man  from  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
has  been  named  president  of  the  beef  asso- 
ciation. 

A  past  president  of  the  Alabama  Cattle- 
mens'  Association,  and  long-time  active 
worker  In  affairs  of  the  state  and  national 
associations,  Trotman  Is  a  Pike  County  na- 
tive who  was  born  Into  the  livestock  business 
and  elected  to  stay  with  It. 

"My  father  was  In  the  horse  and  mule 
business  and  had  a  good-sized  farm  devoted 
to  general  agriculture,"  he  said. 

Trotman  presently  has  about  1,500  acres 
on  his  home  operation  near  Montgomery 
and  also  has  acreage  in  Pike  County. 

He  was  president  of  the  Montgomery 
County  association  in  1960,  and  headed  the 
state  organization  In  1960.  During  1968  and 
"69,  Trotman  was  regional  vice  president  of 
the  national  association,  traveling  over  six 
southeastern  states.  He  was  moved  to  first 
vice  president  of  the  national  association 
In  1970. 

Trotman  will  have  a  large  cheering  section 
rooting  for  him  at  the  Denver  convention 
In  January,  for  Alabama  cattlemen  are  char- 
tering a  Jetliner  for  the  trip  and  expect  to 
have  it  filled. 

"We  have  48  states  affiliated  with  the  na- 
tional organization,"  Trotman  said.  "Plus  all 
the  breed  associations." 

Alaska  and  Hawaii  have  state  associations 
now.  The  1969  convention  was  held  In  Hono- 
lulu. 

Trotman  has  a  strictly  cow-calf  operation, 
maintaining  a  brood  cow  herd.  He  also  buys 


steers.  The  Trotman  Cattle  Company  also 
operated  by  him,  buys  and  sells  stocker  and 
feeder  cattle. 

He  grows  the  calves  out  on  grass  and  then 
ships  them  Into  about  25  Midwest  and  West- 
ern states  for  feedlot  finishing  out  to  market 
size.  He  also  is  a  cattle  feeder,  sending  his 
own  cattle  to  feedlots  and  then  shipping 
them  back. 

His  ultimate  goal  is  to  get  a  U.S.  choice 
grade  out  of  a  steer  weighing  from  1,000  to 
1,200  pounds. 

Trotman's  cattle  are  cross  bred,  with  lots 
of  Charolais  blood  In  them. 

"We  don't  care  what  color  they  are,"  he 
said.  "We  are  Interested  in  gaining  ability 
on  grass  or  the  feedlot." 

The  size  of  his  herd  varies,  as  It  Is  con- 
stantly moving.  Some  days  It  will  expand  to 
several  thousand  head.  He  has  handled  as 
much  as  1,000  In  a  week. 

E.  H,  (Ham)  Wilson,  who  has  guided  the 
Alabama  Cattlemen's  Association  for  the  past 
20  years  as  executive  vice  president,  said 
Trotman's  elevation  to  the  presidency  of  the 
American  National  Association  was  some- 
thing for  which  the  state  could  feel  proud. 

"He  will  make  them  an  outstanding  presi- 
dent," Wilson  said. 

Trotman  graduated  from  Auburn  Univer- 
sity after  attending  grade  and  high  schools 
In  Troy.  He  Is  married  to  the  granddaughter 
of  the  late  Mayor  William  A.  Gunter,  for 
whom  Ounter  Air  Force  Base  was  named. 

The  Trotman's  have  four  sons,  Randy.  19, 
who  Is  associated  with  his  father  In  the  busi- 
ness; John,  15,  Charles,  13,  and  Robert,  9. 


JANUARY  BIRTHDAY 
ANNIVERSARIES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  month 
we  mark  the  birthday  anniversaries  of 
three  outstanding  American  leaders  .  .  . 
men  of  different  generations,  men  who 
were  giants. 

January  15.  1929,  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  was  born. 

January  17,  1706,  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  born. 

January  19,  1807,  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee 
was  born. 

Mr.  President,  the  outstanding  accom- 
plishments of  each  of  these  men  have 
been  written  in  the  pages  of  American 
history.  I  think  it  appropriate  that  from 
time  to  time  we  reflect  upon  their  in- 
novations, their  leadership,  their  deter- 
mined efforts  to  help  build  this  great 
Nation. 


TAX  REFORM  AND  REDISTRIBU- 
TION OF  INCOME 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  broad  program 
of  tax  and  welfare  reform  which  I  re- 
cently proposed  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax  Reform  and  Redistribution  of 

Income 

introduction 

Many  Americans  feel  themselves  the  vic- 
tims of  economic  discrimination  at  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  tax  system.  Although  that  sys- 
tem is,  In  many  respects,  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  in  the  world,  it  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  millions  of  ordinary,  working  mid- 
dle income  families  pay  their  taxes  as  re- 
quired by  law,  while  many  of  the  wealthy 
use  a  variety  of  devices  to  escape  their  right- 
ful tax  burden.  At  the  same  time,  the  man 
In  the  middle  sees  billions  of  dollars  going 
Into  welfare  programs  that  dont  work.  In 


short,  many  Americans  pay  their  taxes  duti- 
fully and  feel  that  others  are  exploiting  the 
tax  and  welfare  systems. 

The  most  urgently  needed  change  in  our 
systems  of  taxation  and  public  assistance  Is 
to  place  far  greater  emphasis  on  fairness. 
Each  American  should  feel  that  he  is  getting 
his  money's  worth  and  that  he  is  being 
treated  exactly  like  every  other  American. 
Each  American  should  pay  his  fair  share  and 
each  American  should  receive  his  fair  share. 
That  Is  clearly  not  the  case  now. 
tax  reform 
The  purpose  of  taxation 

In  the  United  States,  taxes  pay  for  those  ac- 
tivities which  we  wish  to  have  carried  out  by 
government  rather  than  by  the  private  sec- 
tor. The  costs  are  supposed  to  be  carried  by 
each  Income  group  paying  its  share  and  by 
those  within  each  Income  group  paying  a  sim- 
ilar amount.  The  progressive  tax  system  asks 
those  who  are  better  off  to  bear  a  greater 
share  of  the  load  than  those  who  have  less 
ability  to  pay.  In  general,  the  progressive  sys- 
tem is  one  of  the  most  positive  elements  of 
our  tax  system. 

Individual  income  taxes 
Previous  efforts  at  tax  reform  have  failed 
to  bring  our  system  closer  to  a  truly  progres- 
sive one.  Every  effort  at  reform  shows  that 
the  cloth  of  our  tax  codes  Is  so  worn  that 
every  patch  rips  another  hole  somewhert 
else.  Even  more  Importantly,  efforts  to  pro- 
mote fairness  by  giving  everyone  his  own 
loophole  are  slowly  dismantling  the  pro- 
gressive federal  Income  tax. 

The  actual  tax  system  Is  Just  about  half 
as  progressive  as  It  is  supposed  to  be,  ac- 
cording to  the  tax  rates  adopted  by  Con- 
gress. While  nominal  rates  range  from  0.1 
percent  at  low  incomes  to  69.2  percent  for 
those  with  Incomes  over  $1  million  per  year, 
actual  rates  on  average  range  from  0.7  per- 
cent to  34  percent. 

Two  taxpayers  with  the  same  annual  In- 
come pay  quite  different  taxes.  A  factory 
worker  or  a  school  teacher  whose  taxes  are 
withheld  from  his  wages  cannot  take  advan- 
tage of  loopholes.  They  may  expect  to  pay 
almost  $1,000  in  taxes  on  earnings  of  $10,000. 
A  wealthy  person  who  receives  $10,000  In- 
come from  state  and  local  bonds  will  pay  no 
Federal  taxes  at  all.  Clearly  this  system  Is 
unfair. 

And  these  inequities  are  not  theoretical. 
On  the  basis  of  1969  tax  returns,  the  last 
year  for  which  figures  are  available,  some 
21,317  people  earning  more  than  $20,000 
paid  no  Federal  taxes  whatsoever.  That  In- 
cludes 56  people  with  Incomes  In  a  single 
year  of  $1,000,000  or  more. 

Because  the  effort  to  close  one  loophole  at 
a  time  has  been  a  failure  and  because  to  do 
so  would  still  leave  a  great  number  of  In- 
equities until  all  were  closed,  we  should  shift 
to  a  really  effective  minimum  tax.  While  a 
minimum  tax  was  created  In  1969  tax  legis- 
lation. It  Is  actually  wlndowdresslng  and  Is 
not  effective.  Recent  reports  Indicate  that 
some  who  earn  over  $1  million  still  pay  no 
taxes. 

I  prop>ose  a  minimum  Income  tax  so  that 
the  rich  could  not  avoid  their  share  of  the 
tax  burden  no  matter  what  loopholes  they 
used.  One  possible  formula  would  be  a  mini- 
mum Income  tax  to  apply  to  all  those  with 
total  incomes  in  excess  of  $50,000.  The  en- 
tire Income  of  any  person  in  this  range 
would  be  subject  to  payment  of  taxes  at  a 
rate  of  75  percent  of  the  current  nominal 
rates  at  the  rate  that  they  would  have  to 
pay  If  there  were  no  loopholes.  All  income 
regardless  of  source  would  be  included.  (Of 
course.  If  the  computed  tax  exceeds  the  min- 
imum tax.  It  would  be  payable.) 

If  this  minimum  income  tax  were  now  In 
effect  It  would  bring  In  approximately  $5 
billion  during  the  present  fiscal  year  and 
$6  billion  in  fiscal  1973.  That  would  amount 
to   about   a   7  percent   Increase  In   receipts 
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from  the  Individual  Income  tax.  This  In- 
crease would  be  paid  by  the  wealthiest  411.- 
000  out  of  the  76  million  Federal  taxpayers. 

This  basic  tax  reform  would  not  unfairly 
penalize  the  wealthy  Just  because  they  were 
well  off.  It  would  simply  Insure  that  they 
could  not  dump  their  tax  load  onto  the  backs 
of  already  hard-pressed  middle  income  tax- 
payers. 

Corporate  taxes 

The  strength  of  the  American  economy  Is 
due  mainly  to  the  dynamic  growth  of  the 
private  sector  led  by  corporations  and  other 
businesses.  It  is  sound  public  policy  to  cre- 
ate the  conditions  for  business  to  function 
effectively. 

The  Federal  tax  system  has  been  used  to 
help  the  corporations.  As  Joseph  Pechman, 
one  of  the  leading  tax  experts  In  the  United 
States  points  out:  "A  special  tax  on  the  cor- 
porate form  of  doing  business  Is  considered 
appropriate  because  corporations  enjoy  spe- 
cial privileges  and  benefits."  In  order  to 
stimulate  corporate  economic  activity,  the 
Federal  government  can  and  does  alter  tax 
rates.  That  is  the  principal  form  of  assistance 
that  has  recently  been  given. 

The  present  corporate  tax  rate  Is  48  per- 
cent of  the  taxable  base  defined  by  law. 
(Of  this  22  percent  Is  the  normal  tax  which 
applies,  without  the  26  percent  surtax,  to 
the  first  $25,000  of  corporate  net  Income.  This 
feature  Is  of  special  benefit  to  small  busi- 
nesses— some  77  percent  of  the  taxpaylng 
corporations.  It  should  be  maintained.) 

In  each  post-war  recession,  demands  have 
arisen  to  stimulate  the  economy  through 
corporate  tax  reductions.  These  have  taken 
the  form,  not  of  overt  rate  reductions,  but 
of  covert  rate  reductions  In  the  form  of  In- 
creased depreciation  allowances  and  special 
devices  such  as  the  Investment  tax  credit. 
Such  devices  transfer  profits  from  the  taxable 
category  to  the  untaxable  category.  In  the 
process,  the  corporate  Income  tax  Is  grad- 
ually being  abolished. 

Because  of  steady  reductions  In  the  taxable 
base  over  the  past  twenty  years,  the  effective 
corporation  Income  tax  rate  has  been  cut  In 
half.  There  Is  a  real  question  about  how 
much  farther  we  can  go. 

The  time  has  come  to  end  the  dismantling 
of  the  corporation  Income  tax  and  to  re- 
establish a  fair  balance  between  personal 
and  corporate  Income  tax  collections.  As  a 
result,  I  have  opposed  the  new  depreclallon 
guidelines  and  the  Investment  tax  credit. 
Special  loopholes,  such  as  percentage  deple- 
tion, need  to  be  phased  out.  but  a  broad  bal- 
ance also  needs  to  be  established  between 
taxable  and  untaxable  earnings  of  corpo- 
rations. As  It  Is.  we  have  tipped  that  balance 
too  far  In  the  direction  of  untaxable  earn- 
ings. 

I  propose  that  the  actual  corporation  in- 
come tax  be  returned  to  Its  1960  level  by  the 
elimination  of  the  special  loopholes  that 
have  been  opened  since  then.  fAbout  two- 
thirds  of  the  gap  between  the  present  level 
and  the  lf>60  level  result."!  from  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration cuts  In  the  last  year.) 

This  reform  of  the  corporation  Income  tax 
would  raise  approximately  $9  billion  in  the 
cuiTPnt  fiscal  year  and  about  *17  billion  In 
fiscal  1073  (based  on  Administration  esti- 
mates of  lncrea.sed   corporate  activity.) 

This  pronosal  for  increasing  the  corpora- 
tion income  tax  rate  does  not  mpan  reduced 
Bovernment  assistance  to  business.  If  the 
entire  McOovem  economic  prowam  were  to 
be  annlled.  there  would  be  more  stimulus 
to  business  than  Is  available  from  the  tax 
privileges  now  In  effect.  This  nrogram  In- 
cludes an  Immediate  $10  billion  fiscal 
stimulus  to  create  new  Jobs  and  use  under- 
utilized canaclty.  economic  conversion  from 
a  war  to  a  peace  economy  with  the  exten- 
sive use  of  Bovernment  contracting  for  spe- 
cific purposes  and  the  Minimum  Income 
Grant,  discussed  below,  which  would  greatly 
stimulate     consumer     purchases.     Nothing 


spurs  profits  like  a  strong  fvll  employment 
economy,  which  has  the  highest  priority  In 
my  economy  program. 

In  short,  our  corporations  must  be  healthy 
and  growing  If  our  economy  Is  to  prosper. 
But  we  have  a  wider  range  of  tools  at  our 
disposal  than  perpetual  reductions  In  the 
corporation  income  tax. 

Estate  and  gift  taxation 

Most  Americans  subscribe  to  a  funda- 
mental belief  of  our  Founding  Fathers  that 
we  should  be  allowed  to  keep  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  what  we  earn  but  should  not  be 
allowed  to  Inherit  great  wealth.  Yet.  In  prac- 
tice, the  loopholes  In  our  gift  and  Inheritance 
taxes  are  much  greater  than  those  In  our 
income  taxes.  Just  9  percent  of  all  families 
own  50  percent  of  all  private  assets.  More 
than  a  quarter  of  all  private  assets  are 
owned  by  less  than  1  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. Although  some  of  these  fortunes  are 
based  on  earned  Income,  most  are  based  on 
Inherited  wealth. 

Estate  and  gift  tax  rates  are  high — as  high 
as  77  percent  on  estates  above  $70,000.  But 
actual  rates  are  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
theoretical  rates. 

Estate  and  gift  taxation  should  be  re- 
formed in  the  same  manner  as  the  Income 
tax.  Instead  of  proceeding  to  close  loopholes, 
one  by  one,  a  whole  new  system  needs  to 
be  constructed. 

Gift  and  Inheritance  taxes  should  shift 
from  a  tax  on  the  estate  or  giver  to  a  life- 
time cumulative  tax  on  the  recipient.  This 
shift  would  make  it  possible  to  prevent  tax 
avoidanr:e  and  would  be  more  fair,  because 
it  would  regard  the  money  received  as  In- 
come to  the  recipient,  which   it  is. 

This  cumulative  lifetime  tax  on  recipients 
would  mean  that  we  must  set  a  celling  on 
the  amount  that  might  be  received  and 
then  place  a  100  percent  tax  on  all  gifts 
and  inheritances  above  that  amount.  Be- 
low the  ceiling,  a  progressive  tax  might  be 
applied  with  a  certain  amount  excluded 
from  all  taxation.  Even  if  the  celling  were 
set  as  high  as  $500,000.  the  amount  of  new 
revenues  would  be  considerable.  While  it  Is 
impossible  to  calculate  the  exact  amount  of 
such  new  revenues,  a  conservative  estimate 
would  indicate  the  doubling  of  present  tax 
receipts  from  estate  and  gift  taxes.  That 
would  mean  additional  tax  revenues  of  $4 
billion  In  the  present  fiscal  year  and  $5 
billion  in  fiscal  1973. 

State  and  local  taxes 

While  the  Federal  tax  system  is  generally 
progressive,  with  room  for  Improvement,  the 
state  and  local  tax  systems  are  far  less  pro- 
gressive and  do  not  respond  as  directly  to 
changes  of  income  of  taxpayers.  It  is  well 
known  that  there  has  been  excessive  reliance 
on  the  property  tex. 

The  property  tax  revolt  may  be  a  major 
issue  In  the  coming  months.  The  Federal 
government  may  have  to  step  In  to  allow 
for  a  reduction  of  property  taxes  used  to 
support  education — perhaps  their  complete 
removal.  As  I  Indicated  In  July  1971  In  my 
proposals  on  revenue  sharing,  the  states 
should  be  given  the  incentive  to  raise  more 
of  their  revenues  from  progressive  Income 
taxes.  In  addition,  the  Federal  government 
should  take  over  at  least  a  third  of  the 
total  bill  for  primary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. Funds  should  be  distributed  to  school 
districts  in  line  with  an  equalization  formula 
as  Is  outlined  in  my  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posals. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  value  added 
tax,  which  in  effect  is  a  national  sales  tax. 
should  be  used  either  as  a  method  of  in- 
creasing Federal  tax  revenues  or  as  a  method 
of  reducing  or  eliminating  the  property  tax 
or  both.  I  disagree.  In  the  first  case,  we 
should  Increase  individual  and  corporation 
taxation,  as  indicated,  rather  than  resort  to 
the  national  sales  tax.  In  the  second  case, 
a  shift  to  the  value  added  tax  would  repre- 


sent a  retreat  from  the  far  sounder  revenue 
sharing  aproach.  In  addition,  while  the  Fed- 
eral government  should  assume  a  greater 
share  of  the  cost  of  education,  certain  local 
services  are  associated  with  the  ownership  of 
property,  and  there  is  thus  a  Justification  for 
some  property  taxation.  Also,  as  mentioned 
above,  the  property  tax  can  be  cut  by  a  shift 
to  more  progressive  forms  of  taxation  by  the 
states. 

In  any  case,  the  value  added  tax  or  na- 
tlotial  sales  tax  Is  against  the  Interest  of  mid- 
dle and  low  income  people.  It  is  a  regressive 
tax  on  consumption,  which  cannot,  of  course, 
be  reduced  beyond  a  certain  point  neces- 
sary to  Insure  a  decent  life.  And  it  represents 
a  backdoor  method  of  increasing  individual 
taxes  Just  after  a  reduction  In  taxation  on 
individual  Incomes  has  been  enacted. 

Conclusion 

The  Federal  tax  system  is  basically  sound, 
although  it  has  been  riddled  with  special 
privileges  for  the  rich.  We  should  move  now 
to  establish  a  fair  tax  system  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  reforms  of  the  Federal  tax  system  re- 
lating to  individual  and  corporation  Income 
taxes  and  to  estate  and  gift  taxes  would  re- 
sult In  additional  revenues  of  about  $18  bil- 
lion this  fiscal  year  and  $28  billion  in  fiscal 
1973.  This  amounts  to  an  additional  $140  in 
Federal  Income  for  every  man.  woman  and 
child  in  the  United  States.  Depending  on 
how  these  additional  revenues  were  applied 
they  could  bring  about  the  reduction  or 
elimination  of  the  local  property  tax  for  ed- 
ucation; spent  on  other  urgent  national 
needs  such  as  rebuilding  our  cities,  pollu- 
tion control,  adequate  nutrition  for  all;  or 
could  go  a  long  way  toward  financing  the 
Minimum  Income  Grant  program,  discussed 
below. 

REDISTRIBUTION    OF    INCOME 

The  need  for  redistribution 
The  present  tax  system  contains  inequi- 
ties because  it  does  not  levy  a  correspondingly 
fair  burden  on  all  taxpayers.  While  the  rich 
benefit  from  the  tax  system,  middle  Income 
groups  and  low  income  groups  including  the 
poor  do  not  receive  such  benefits.  Those  with 
medium  Incomes  find  they  are  paying  their 
taxes  but  not  receiving  either  the  kind  of  tax 
breaks  given  to  the  wealthy  or  the  kind  of 
public  assistance  payments  made  to  the  poor. 
The  poor  find  that,  as  soon  as  they  go  to  work, 
they  are  subject  to  extremely  high  rates  of 
income  taxation  because  of  their  sudden 
sharp  reduction  of  public  aid  when  they  earn 
their  first  dollar.  The  net  result  is  mounting 
frustration  for  those  in  the  middle  and  a 
future  of  poverty  for  those  who  are  heavily 
penalized  when  they  seek  to  work  their  way 
out  of  welfare  dependence. 

There  are  other  weaknesses  of  the  public 
assistance  or  welfare  program.  Many  people 
in  need  are  not  covered;  family  groups  are 
penalized;  benefits  are  insufficient;  migration 
from  one  state  to  another  is  encouraged:  ex- 
tensive controls  are  applied;  and  It  is  possible 
for  taxpayers  to  be  worse  off  than  those 
receiving  public  assistance. 

A  number  of  welfare  proposals  are  now 
pending  before  the  Congress.  I  sponsored  the 
proposals  of  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Or- 
ganization In  an  effort  to  insure  that  benefits 
will  take  Into  account  real  needs.  Naturally 
these  proposals  deal  only  with  those  on  public 
assistance — not  medium  Income  taxpayers. 
Some  of  them  represent  major  improvements 
in  the  present  system.  But  none  of  them 
offers  the  broad  application  of  the  Mini- 
mum Income  Grant  described  below.  Even 
the  negative  Income  tax  proposal  has  the  de- 
fect of  creating  or,  more  properly,  maintain- 
ing a  two-class  society — those  who  pay  and 
those  who  recolve. 

The  minimum  income  grant 
I  propose  that  every  man,  woman  and  child 
receive  from  the  Federal  government  an  an- 
nual payment.  This  pavment  would  not  vary 
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in  accordance  with  the  wealth  of  the 
recipient  For  those  on  public  assistance,  this 
Income  grant  would  replace  the  welfare  sys- 
tem. It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  na- 
tional Income  grant  could  replace  certain 
social  security  benefits. 

There  are  a  number  of  methods  by  which 
this  proposal  could  be  Implemented.  Some  are 
discussed  here.  These  methods  require  full 
examination  by  the  best  economic  talent 
available,  and  the  plan  chosen  must  have  the 
support  of  the  President,  if  it  Is  to  have  any 
chance  of  adoption,  for  those  reasons,  the 
present  proposal  is  not  designed  for  Immedi- 
ate legislative  action.  Instead,  it  represents  a 
pledge  that,  if  elected,  I  would  prepare  a  de- 
tailed plan  and  submit  It  to  the  Congress. 

One  proposal  calls  for  the  same  payment 
to  be  made  to  all  Americans.  This  Is  the 
credit  income  tax  idea,  proposed  by  Profes- 
sor Earl  Bolph,  and  more  recently  associated 
with  the  name  of  Professor  James  Tobin  of 
Yale,  immediate  past  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Economic  Association,  former  member 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Economic  Advisory 
Group  of  the  McGovern  Campaign.  Using  a 
1966  base.  Professor  Tobin  suggests  a  pay- 
ment of  $750  per  person.  At  the  present  time, 
a  payment  of  almost  $1,000  per  person  would 
be  required.  This  would  amount  to  $4,000 
for  a  family  of  four — Just  about  the  official 
poverty  level  boundary. 

Another  formula  has  been  suggested  by 
Leonard  Greene.  President  of  the  Safelight 
Instrument  Corporation  of  New  York.  Un- 
der his  "Fair  Share"  plan,  each  adult  would 
receive  $900  a  year  and  each  child  would 
receive  $400.  This  would  amount  to  $2,600 
for  a  family  of  four. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  neither  of  these 
proposals  relates  to  the  size  of  the  family 
unit;  the  payments  are  made  on  an  individ- 
ual basis.  Thus,  there  would  be  no  incentive 
for  a  family  to  break  up  in  order  to  receive 
higher  total  benefits. 

A  third  formula  would  involve  payments 
according  to  the  family  group.  Joseph  Pech- 
man of  the  Brookings  Institution  has  shown 
that:  "The  relative  incomes  that  would 
provide  roughly  equivalent  standards  of  liv- 
ing appear  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  75:100:25 
for  single,  married,  and  dependent  persons, 
respectively."  The  payment  of  the  Minimum 
Income  Grant  could  be  made  according  to 
such  a  formula.  In  this  case,  adequate  ac- 
count would  be  taken  of  those  who  receive 
welfare  and  who  live  alone. 

Financing  the  minimum  income  grant 

As  redistribution  of  Income,  the  Minimum 
Income  Grant  would  represent  no  addition- 
al cost  to  the  Treasury.  Funds  to  finance  the 
grant  would  be  expected  to  come  from  those 
above  a  designated  break-even  income  and 
would  take  the  form  of  additional  taxes.  If 
the  break-even  Income  for  a  family  of  four 
were  set  at  $12,000.  about  20  percent  of  Fed- 
eral taxpayers  would  experience  a  tax  In- 
crease, while  atMjut  80  percent  would  be 
able  to  keep  all  or  part  of  the  grant.  It  is 
expected  that  those  below  the  poverty  line 
would  keep  all  of  the  Grant,  while  those  be- 
tween the  poverty  line  and  the  break-even 
point  would  keep  a  gradually  decreasing 
amount  as  their  Incomes  rose.  The  loss  of 
Grant  benefits  would  thus  be  sufficiently 
gradual  as  not  to  discourage  those  on  wel- 
fare from  seeking  a  Job  (in  fact,  it  would 
encourage  them  to  seek  work)  and  woxild 
provide  a  significant  income  supplement  to 
the  millions  of  Americans  in  the  medium  In- 
come range.  Thus,  for  example,  a  family  of 
four  with  its  own  income  of  $8,000  would  be 
able  to  retain  an  additional  $2,000  of  the 
Minimum  Income  Grant. 

Professor  Tobin's  explanation  of  the  credit 
Income  tax  suggests  that  the  grant  would 
be  tax-free  but  that  each  person  would  be 
required  to  pay  a  uniform  Income  tax  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  (a  33.3  percent  tax  is  sug- 
gested with   the  $750  payment).  Although 


this  might  seem  to  be  a  regressive  tax,  the 
tax  credit  resulting  from  the  Grant  would 
cause  It  to  have  a  progressive  effect.  While 
taxes  would  be  much  higher  for  the  wealthy, 
others  would  receive  significant  tax  relief. 
Professor  Tobin  uses  the  example  of  a  fam- 
ily of  four  with  an  Income  of  less  than  $9,000 
that  would  pay  no  taxes  at  all. 

This  credit  Income  tax  proposal  would 
Imply  a  redistribution  of  Income  of  some 
$14.1  billion  from  those  above  the  poverty 
line  to  those  below  it.  The  redistribution 
from  those  above  the  break-even  Income  line 
to  those  below  it  but  still  above  the  poverty 
line  would  amount  to  $29  billion.  These  fig- 
ures demonstrate  that  while  the  Minimum 
Income  Grant  would  represent  a  total  re- 
form of  the  present  welfare  system,  it  would 
actually  provide  more  money  to  medium 
Income  taxpayers  than  it  would  to  the  poor. 

Leonard  Greene's  Pair  Share  would  be  fi- 
nanced by  the  present  progreeslve  tax  system 
plus  a  20  i>ercent  tax  surcharge  on  all  tax- 
payers. The  Minimum  Income  Grant,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Greene,  would  not  be  tax 
exempt.  This  proposal  distributes  the  cost 
over  a  greater  number  of  taxpayers  but  the 
burden  on  any  one  of  them  is  lower  than 
under  the  credit  income  tax  formula. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  finance  all 
of  the  Minimum  Income  Grant  by  tax  in- 
creases. The  billions  of  dollars  saved  in  wel- 
fare benefits  and  the  cumbersome  adminis- 
tration of  the  welfare  system — a  total  since 
it  began  of  $9.6  billion  or  $1.4  billion  in  fis- 
cal 1970 — could  be  allocated  to  the  Grant. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  procedure  would 
represent  a  major  saving  for  states  sJid  local- 
ities which  would  not  be  required  to  finance 
the  welfare  system  and  could  use  the  re- 
sulting funds — an  estimated  $5  billion — to 
lower  projjerty  taxes.  This  step  would  repre- 
sent additional  Income  assistance  to  medium 
Income  taxpayers.  (To  the  extent  that  social 
security  payments  were  replaced  by  the 
Grant,  social  security  funds  could  be  used 
to  finance  the  system. ) 

In  addition,  the  revenues  resulting  from 
the  kind  of  tax  reform  proposed  earlier  ($28 
billion  in  fiscal  1973)  could  be  applied  to 
the  Grant. 

Finally,  the  Justification  for  the  personal 
exemption  on  individual  tax  returns  would 
be  removed  by  the  adoption  of  the  Minimum 
Income  Grant.  If  the  personal  exemption 
were  removed,  the  Federal  Government 
would  receive  $63.6  billion  In  additional  tax 
revenues.  These  funds  could  also  be  applied 
to  the  Grant. 


MINE  LIFESAVING  APPARATUS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  a 
lifesaving  apparatus  used  in  the  mines  of 
Pennsylvania  and  produced  by  a  firm  in 
Germany  was  presented  to  the  curator  of 
mining  for  the  Institute's  division  of  ag- 
riculture and  mining. 

This  device,  manufactured  in  1903  by 
Draegerwerk  AG  in  Lubeck,  Germany,  is 
one  of  the  first  oxygen  breathing  units 
developed.  More  refined  mine  rescue 
equipment  is  now  being  developed  by 
National  Mine  Service  of  Pittsburgh  and 
distributed  throughout  the  United 
States.  My  colleagues  from  the  mine- 
producing  States  are  well  aware  of  the 
values  of  this  type  of  equipment  in  sus- 
taining the  men  who  work  the  mines. 

Kenton  E.  McElhattan,  president  of 
National  Mine  Service  Co.  of  Pittsburgh, 
made  the  presentation  of  the  apparatus, 
manufactured  in  1903  by  Draegerwerk 
AG  in  Lubeck,  Germany,  to  Dr.  John  N. 
Hoffman,  curator  of  mining  for  the  In- 
stitution's Division  of  Agriculture  and 
Mining. 


The  mine  rescue  unit  and  other  his- 
torical photographs  and  literature  to  be 
presented  by  National  Mine  Service  will 
be  displayed  temporarily,  beginning  Feb- 
ruary 1,  in  the  special  exhibit  case  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  National  Mu- 
seum of  History  and  Technology.  Dr. 
Hoffman  said  the  rescue  unit  will  be  dis- 
played permanently  in  the  new  Hall  of 
Mining,  to  be  constructed  soon  by  the 
Museum  of  History  and  Teclinology. 

Tlie  mine  rescue  unit,  identified  as 
Draeger  Model  1904/09,  was  manufac- 
tured in  Germany  and  several  thousand 
units  were  sold  in  the  United  States  by 
Draeger  Oxygen  Apparatus  Co.,  which 
was  located  at  422  First  Avenue  in  Pitts- 
burgh at  the  turn  of  the  century. 


INCOME  REDISTRIBUTION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
income  redistribution  scheme  that  I 
outlined  this  morning  contains  the  germ 
of  a  welfare  reform  proposal.  It  sets  out 
the  principle  that  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  is  entitled  to  at  least  the  mini- 
mal standard  of  living  provided  out  of  a 
payment  per  person  of  $1,000  per  year. 
The  details  have  to  be  worked  out,  but 
the  concept  is  a  simple  one.  I  have  made 
no  mention  of  categories  of  eligible  and 
Ineligible  poor,  of  worthy  and  unworthy 
poor.  There  is  no  reference  to  how  the 
money  must  be  spent,  or  how  the  lives 
of  recipients  must  be  lived. 

All  of  us  are  being  asked  to  line  up 
with  one  or  another  of  the  "welfare  re- 
form" proposals  now  before  the  Con- 
gress. From  one  side  we  are  hearing  that 
all  of  the  proposals  go  too  far  and  there- 
fore none  should  be  accepted.  From  the 
other  side,  we  are  being  told  that  if  the 
proposal  already  passed  by  the  House 
can  be  sufficiently  improved  by  the  Sen- 
ate, it  should  be  acceptable  as  the  best 
that  can  be  obtained  for  the  moment. 

The  welfare  reform  debate  of  this 
2 '/a  years  has  been  a  curious  one.  In  the 
past,  reforms  were  offered  because  of 
new  information  or  new  evidence  that 
made  the  old  approaches  inappropriate. 
This  debate  has  been  different.  The 
President  offered  a  new  approach  while 
at  the  same  time  accepting  all  of  the 
myths  that  caused  the  old  system  to  be- 
come a  failure.  He  offered  no  new  evi- 
dence or  information ;  his  new  approach 
was  to  be  applied.  It  seemed,  to  the  same 
mythical  lazy,  irresponsible,  immoral 
people  who  Congress  and  the  public 
have  always  been  reluctant  to  support. 
Not  surprisingly.  Congress  has  been  re- 
luctant to  once  again  enact  a  law,  only 
to  see  its  objective  imfulfilled. 

My  friend  and  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  .  has  at- 
tempted to  turn  the  debate  around.  He 
wants  to  establish  the  truth  that  we  can 
only  achieve  a  reformed  welfare  system  if 
we  understand  those  old  myths  to  be  un- 
founded. The  Senator  fights  the  accumu- 
lated misconceptions  of  many  years,  as 
well  as  the  newly  minted  myths  of  these 
past  2V2  years.  But  his  remarks  published 
in  last  Sunday  s  Washington  Post,  which 
I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record,  underscore  the  need 
for  u^  to  proceed  with  caution.  He  makes 
clear  that  any  proposals  establishing  a 
new  system  unwisely  based  on  old  myths 
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is  doomed  to  totter  and  eventually  fall 
of  its  own  weiglit.  There  is  yet  another 
aspect  to  this  debate  that  should  be 
carefully  considered.  Even  if  the  Senate 
should  pass  the  most  desirable  legislation 
possible,  there  will  likely  be  substantial 
compromise  required  before  a  bill 
emerges  from  conference.  If  one-half  of 
the  equation  continues  to  rest  upon  the 
myths  and  prejudices  while  the  other 
rests  upon  reality,  then  the  final  product 
may  well  be  unworkable. 

The  imcertainty  on  this  issue  of  many 
Members  of  Congress,  whatever  its 
source,  may  yet  prove  valuable  to  the 
cause  of  true  welfare  reform.  We  can 
recognize  and  respond  to  the  very  press- 
ing financial  needs  of  our  States  without 
embracing  a  new  program  based  on  the 
faulty  principles  of  the  past.  The  fate  of 
no  less  than  25  to  40  million  poor  Amer- 
icans is  at  stake.  We  need  not,  we  should 
not  rush  from  old  mistakes  to  new  ones. 
This  time  we  must  be  sure  that  our  wel- 
fare system  really  achieves  what  we  all 
wish  for  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  Senator  Ribicoff  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Myths  of  Welfare 
(By  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff) 

No  domestic  Issue  confronting  the  coun- 
try or  the  Congress  is  the  subject  of  more 
myths  and  misinformation  than  the  ques- 
tion of  reforming  our  archaic  welfare  system. 
Fortunately,  a  broad  spectrum  of  political 
leaders  recognize  that  this  program  needs  a 
drastic  overhaul.  No  one  supports  the  pres- 
ent system  and  It  supports  no  one  ade- 
quately. 

More  than  2' 2  years  ago.  President  Nixon 
announced  his  proposal  for  a  dramatic  re- 
form of  our  welfare  system,  which  now  in- 
cludes at  least  1.150  separate  administrative 
units  In  54  different  Jurisdictions.  While 
major  improvements  are  needed  In  the  Presi- 
dent's Family  Assistance  Plan,  or  FAP  as  It 
has  come  to  be  called,  the  President  deserves 
great  credit  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
public's  attention. 

A  few  weeks  ago  in  this  space.  Sen.  Russell 
Long  (D-La.),  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  gave  his  views  about  need- 
ed welfare  reforms.  At  times  you  would  never 
know  we  were  talking  about  the  same  sys- 
tem. All  of  us  agree  that  something  needs 
to  be  done,  but  our  suggestions  reflect  our 
differing  perceptions  of  the  nature  of  the 
problem. 

Both  the  President  and  Sen.  Long  have 
stressed  the  need  to  support  the  "work 
ethic"  and  to  get  loafers  and  cheaters  off 
the  welfare  rolls.  The  clear  implication  is 
that  welfare  reform  is  somehow  going  to  save 
us  millions,  if  not  billions,  of  dollars. 

But  the  problem  of  welfare  is  not  a  prob- 
lem of  loafers,  cheaters  and  ne'er-do-wells. 
The  problem  is  26  million  Americans  living 
in  poverty.  For  these  people  the  "welfare 
mess"  is  not  one  of  increasing  financial  bur- 
dens on  state  and  local  governments.  Nor  is 
it  the  cheating  and  loafing  which  many 
Americans  believe  to  be  widespread. 

For  millions  of  Americans,  the  problem  Is 
getting  enough  food  to  eat,  enough  clothes 
for  their  children,  enough  heat  for  their 
apartments.  The  welfare  problem  for  them  Is 
also  finding  work  in  an  economy  In  which 
more  than  5  million  people  are  unemployed 
and  finding  adequate  day  care  for  children  In 
a  society  which  has  so  far  failed  to  provide 
decent  child  care  programs.  In  short,  the 
"welfare  mess"  to  the  recipient  Is  the  "mess" 


of  a  system  which  provides  Inadequate  bene- 
fits and  exacts  a  heavy  price  In  human  dig- 
nity and  privacy. 

The  Senate  will  resume  hearings  this  week 
on  H.R.  1,  which  has  already  passed  the 
House.  If  we  continue  to  debate  this  issue 
only  in  terms  of  the  mythical  mlllionB  of 
cheaters  and  loafers,  we  run  the  real  risk  of 
constructing  an  unwleldly  and  Inhuman  sys- 
tem of  primitive  measures  which  ignore  or 
slight  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  95  p>er  cent 
of  those  on  welfare  through  no  fault  or  fall- 
ing of  their  own. 

THE     "LOAFERS"     MYTH 

Virtually  everyone  agrees  that  all  able- 
bodied  adult  males  should  be  working  rather 
than  depending  on  public  assistance.  The 
myths  arise  from  the  assumption  that  many 
of  the  13  million  Americans  on  welfare  are 
able-bodied  males.  The  President's  continued 
reference  to  "workfare,"  as  he  puts  It,  implies 
that  that's  where  the  emphasis  needs  to  be 
put.  In  a  recent  statement  the  President  said, 
"We  are  a  nation  that  pays  tribute  to  the 
working  man  and  rightly  scorns  the  free- 
loader who  voluntarily  opts  to  be  a  ward  of 
the  state."  Sen.  Long  likewise  focused  his 
recent  comments  on  the  need  to  make  people 
work. 

In  fact,  less  than  1  per  cent  of  those  on 
welfare — 12ij,000  people — are  able-bodied,  un- 
employed adult  males.  Of  these  adults,  more 
than  80  p>er  cent  want  to  work,  according  to 
a  government-sponsored  study.  And  about 
half  the  men  are  enrolled  In  work  training 
programs  hopefully  designed  to  make  them 
more  employable.  This  is  hardly  the  picture 
of  millions  of  slackers  making  a  full-time 
Job  out  of  avoiding  work. 

The  rest  of  the  welfare  population  Includes 
children  (55  per  cent),  the  aged  (15  per 
cent),  the  blind  or  disabled  (9  per  cent)  and 
welfare  mothers  with  children  (18  per  cent). 
Even  the  most  outspoken  advocates  of  "work- 
fare  not  welfare"  have  not  proposed  requir- 
ing children,  the  aged  or  the  blind  and  dis- 
abled to  work.  Yet  these  groups  make  up  al- 
most 70  per  cent  of  our  welfare  population. 
This  leaves  us  with  welfare  mothers.  Some 
14  per  cent  of  these  women  already  work,  and 
7  per  cent  are  In  work  training.  An  additional 
35  per  cent  could  work  if  adequate  day  care 
programs  were  available  for  their  children. 
Five  per  cent  would  have  emplo>'ment  poten- 
tial following  extensive  social  rehabilitation 
efforts,  and  the  remaining  40  per  cent  have 
little  employment  potential  because  they  care 
for  small  children  at  home,  have  major  phys- 
ical or  mental  Incapacities  or  other  Insur- 
mountable work  barriers.  Despite  all  these 
barriers,  70  to  80  per  cent  of  welfare  mothers 
desire  employment. 

What  the  adults  on  welfare  lack  Is  not  the 
Incentive  to  work  but  the  opportunity  to 
work.  The  President  and  Sen.  Long  can  talk 
about  "workfare."  but  they  have  not  ex- 
plained where  we  will  find  the  Jobs  needed  In 
an  economy  that  already  Is  unable  to  provide 
work  for  5  million  unemployed  Americans. 
Sen.  Long  suggests  providing  deductions 
for  those  hiring  domestic  help  to  generate 
Jobs.  Aides  from  the  destructive  psychological 
effects  resulting  from  creation  of  a  "welfare 
servant"  class,  tax  breaks  for  the  well-to-do 
would  not  open  up  enough  Jobs  for  those  who 
need  them. 

WELFARE   CHEATERS 

The  m>-th  that  welfare  fraud  is  widespread 
Is  also  erroneous,  according  to  all  available 
evidence.  Suspected  incidents  of  fraud  or  mis- 
representation among  welfare  recipients  oc- 
cur In  less  than  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  total  welfare  caseload.  No  more  than  5  or 
6  per  cent  are  technically  Ineligible  because 
of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  rules,  agency 
mistakes,  or  changes  In  family  circumstances 
not  yet  reflected  in  payment  checks. 

The  many  publicized  charges  of  large-scale 
cheating  simply  have  not  stood  up  under 
Investigation.  But  the  true  facts  did  not  re- 
ceive   the    same    attention    as    the    original 


charges.  It  was  widely  reported  In  the  media, 
for  example,  that  22  per  cent  of  the  Nevada 
welfare  caseload  was  found  Ineligible  by  that 
state.  A  follow-up  investigation  by  the  federal 
government  showed  that  the  Ineligibility  was 
only  in  the  3  per  cent  range.  In  New  York 
City  It  was  widely  reported  recently  that  18 
per  cent  of  the  assistance  recipients  failed  to 
make  a  personal  appearance  to  claim  their 
welfare  checks,  as  required  under  a  new  law. 
leaving  the  Impression  that  those  18  per  cent 
were  fraudulently  on  the  welfare  rolls.  Again, 
a  follow-up  investigation  showed  that  legiti- 
mate reasons  unrelated  to  fraud  existed  for 
failure  to  claim  the  payments  for  all  but  a 
small  minority  of  the  18  per  cent. 

Neither  I  nor  President  Nixon  nor  Sen.  Long 
condones  welfare  fraud.  We  must  do  whatever 
we  can  to  combat  it.  But  it  must  be  placed 
in  its  proper  perspective.  It  is  only  one  point 
to  be  dealt  with  In  a  major  overhaul  of  the 
welfare  structure.  The  fraud  we  should  be 
most  concerned  about  we  will  never  find 
among  the  people  we  are  trying  to  help.  The 
fraud  we  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  Is  the 
welfare  program  itself — in  its  failure  to  bring 
to  the  poor  and  destitute  a  semblance  of  dig- 
nity and  minimal  comfort. 

DESERTION  AND  ILLEGITIMACY 

A  third  myth  which  permeates  the  debate 
is  that  the  welfare  problem  revolves  around 
desprtlon  and  illegitimacy. 

Sen.  Long  believes  that  the  "welfare  mess" 
Is  essentially  caused  by  an  Increase  In  the 
welfare  rolls  due  to  illlgltlmacy  and  deser- 
tion. The  beginning  of  his  welfare  reform 
program  would  be  a  federal  child  support  law 
In  which  the  federal  government  would  assist 
mothers  In  locating  the  fathers  of  their  chil- 
dren with  the  help  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  Social  Security  Administration  and 
other  agencies. 

I  agree  that  fathers  should  support  their 
wives  and  children.  The  best  way  to  achieve 
this  goal,  however,  la  to  attack  the  cause  of 
the  problem.  The  sad  reality  Is  that  our 
welfare  system  as  now  structured  encourages 
the  disintegration  of  the  family  unit  and 
virtually  forces  fathers  out  of  their  homes. 
In  most  states  a  mother  with  children  can 
receive  welfare  benefits  only  If  there  is  no 
man  present  in  the  house.  Thus  if  the  hus- 
band Is  unemployed  or  making  a  substand- 
ard wage,  his  only  choice  for  the  financial 
good  of  the  family  Is  to  desert,  thereby  mak- 
ing the  family  eligible  for  welfare.  Desertion 
Is  nort  a  "cause"  of  the  welfare  mess,  bxit 
rather  the  "effect"  of  a  poorly  structured 
system. 

The  Family  Assistance  Plan,  with  certain 
modifications,  would  be  a  major  step  to'A'ard 
eliminating  the  cause  of  desertion.  Under 
FAP,  welfare  benefits  would  not  be  stopped 
if  there  were  a  man  In  the  house.  In  fact. 
It  would  always  be  to  the  financial  advantage 
of  the  family  for  the  father  to  be  living  at 
home  and  working.  He  would  be  allowed  to 
earn  money,  and  welfare  benefits  would  be 
only  gradually  phased  out  as  he  earned  more. 
The  companion  problem  of  Illegitimacy 
also  should  be  placed  in  Its  proper  perspec- 
tive. The  facts  are  that  the  average  welfare 
family  has  only  three  children.  This  Is  only 
slightly  above  the  national  average  for  all 
Americans.  While  a  certain  proportion  are 
illegitimate,  we  should  also  recognize  that 
one-third  of  all  first-born  children  In  this 
country  born  between  1964  and  1966  were 
conceived  out  of  wedlock.  In  addition,  H.R.  1 
as  amended  would  provide  famUy  planning 
services  for  those  who  desire  such  assistance. 
This  aid  has  been  available  for  years  to 
upper-  and  middle-Income  families  through 
their   private   physicians. 

PtTBLIC  SERVICE  JOBS 

If  we  are  truly  Interested  In  reform,  let  us 
discard  the  myths  and  the  rhetoric.  For 
those  unable  to  work,  assistance  must  be 
provided.  Even  the  strong^est  opponents  of 
FAP  would  admit  that  responsibility.  (In 
fact.  Sen.  Long  stated  in  The  Washington 
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Post  that  the  minimum  standard  of  living 

for  a  woman  and  three  children  living  In  a 
city  should  be  about  $3,000 — the  amount  I 

have  proposed  for  the  first  year  of  the  Family 

Assistance  program. ) 
For  those  able  to  work,   let  us   not   give 

them  rhetoric  about  "workfare"  and  the 
"work  ethic."  Let  us  not  encourage  employ- 
ment only  through  indirect  methods  such  as 
tax  breaks  for  the  rich  designed  to  create 
a  welfare  caste  working  class.  We  must  go  di- 
rectly to  the  heart  of  the  problem  and  pro- 
vide meaningful  Jobs  for  those  who  can 
work — as  many  as  need  to  be  created.  No 
"make-work"  program  is  needed.  The  deteri- 
oration of  our  cities,  environment  and  health 
services  makes  it  clear  that  much  needs  to 
be  done  In  public  service  at  the  state  and 
local  level.  It  Is  estimated  that  local  govern- 
ments could  easily  use  3  to  4  million  more 
employees  to  provide  basic  services. 

What  must  be  added  to  the  President's 
program  is  funding  for  300,000  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  at  no  less  than  the  federal  mini- 
mum wage.  If  more  Jobs  are  needed,  they 
should  be  created.  It  Is  futile  to  continue 
mouthing  the  "work  ethic"  rhetoric  and  to 
continue  requiring  people  to  register  for  work 
training  unless  Jobs  are  available  for  all  those 
able  to  work. 

Even  guaranteeing  jobs  by  themselves  will 
not  begin  to  make  employment  a  meaning- 
ful concept  for  many  of  those  on  welfare. 
The  day  care  facilities  of  this  country  are 
woefully  inadequate  and  the  President's  re- 
cent veto  of  the  comprehensive  day  care 
program,  together  with  the  inadequate  day 
care  provisions  of  H.R.  1.  cnly  undercut  his 
efforts  to  provide  wrrk  fcr  those  on  welfare. 
More  day  care  is  needed. 

But  we  will  be  kidding  ourselves  if  we 
focus  all  of  our  energies  on  the  poor  who 
can  work.  We  must  also  provide  a  decent 
minimal  standard  of  living  for  those  millions 
of  poor  unable  to  work,  a  group  that  includes 
more  than  three-fourths  of  those  now  on  wel- 
fare. To  save  money  on  welfare  we  will  have 
to  spend  money — money  to  provide  a  system 
that  opens  opportunity  for  this  generation's 
welfare  children  to  become  the  next  genera- 
tion's productive  citizens. 

In  effect.  H.R.  1  Is  a  proposal  for  a  guar- 
anteed minimum  annual  Income — very  min- 
imum— but  guaranteed  nonetheless.  The 
President  has  not  been  candid  with  the 
American  people  about  this  for  fear,  ap- 
parently, that  they  would  object.  But  why 
should  they?  We  provide  assistance  to  mil- 
lions of  other  Americans  without  any  qualms. 
Only  the  names  of  those  subsidies  have  been 
changed  to  avoid  the  tarnish  of  the  word 
"welfare." 

Perhaps  we  could  keep  things  in  better 
perspective  If  we  took  Herbert  Gans'  sug- 
gestion and  relat)eled  all  of  our  subsidies  and 
tax  loopholes  with  more  realistic  names — the 
"OU  Producers  Public  Assistance  Program," 
"Tobacco  Growers'  Dole."  "Aid  to  Sick  and 
Dependent  Airlines,"  and  "Tax  Relief  for 
Purchasers  of  Tax-Exempt  Bonds." 

Ultimately,  we  must  be  willing  to  admit 
that  welfare  Is  a  confession  of  our  society's 
failures  in  education,  employment  and  hous- 
ing. We  now  spend  less  than  1  y^  per  cent  of 
our  trillion  dollar  economy  on  welfare  and 
less  than  5  per  cent  of  government  spending 
at  all  levels.  Even  spending  2  per  cent  of 
our  gross  national  product  for  welfare,  as  I 
propose.  Is  a  small  overhead  to  pay  for  the 
inadequacies  and  Inequities  of  our  system. 
We  can  afford  to  do  no  less. 


Presbyterian  Church.  His  reason:  He 
wishes  to  devote  more  time  to  his  duties 
as  Senate  Chaplain  and  he  plans  to 
function  as  what  he  refers  to  as  a 
preacher  at  large. 

Dr.  Elson  is  a  product  of  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  still 
has  a  family  there.  He  has  chatted  with 
me  on  numerous  occasions  about  our 
Pennsylvania  problems  and  certainly  Is 
a  stimulating  gentleman.  Just  recently 
he  accorded  me  a  special  honor  when  he 
selected  my  pastor  in  Philadelphia  to 
offer  the  prayer  to  open  the  Senate  on 
1  day  when  Dr.  Elson  was  giving  the 
principal  address  at  a  graduation  cere- 
mony at  a  Pennsylvania  college. 

I  know  that  Senators  wHl  join  with  me 
in  expressing  our  appreciation  to  Dr. 
Elson  for  his  untiring  service  to  the 
Senate.  I,  for  one.  look  forward  to  seeing 
him  even  more  frequently  throughout 
the  session. 


DR.   EDWARD   L.   R.    ELSON.   CHAP- 
LAIN OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  note  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Post  that  our 
good  friend,  Dr.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  the 
Senate  Chaplain,  has  annoimced  his 
resignation   as  pastor  of   the  National 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  KENNEDY 
TO  THE  WASHINGTON  PRESS 
CLUB 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  well  as  others  have  attacked  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  regarding  a  speech  he  de- 
livered to  the  Washington  Press  Club 
earlier  this  week.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
strongly  believes  in  the  convictions  he 
holds  and  expresses  them  with  honesty 
and  candor. 

In  view  of  the  much  publicized  criti- 
cism of  Senator  Kennedy,  I  believe  the 
American  people  should  have  the  full 
text  of  his  remarks  and  judge  for  them- 
selves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Senator  Kennedy's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Address  of  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  to 

THE  Washington  Press  Club,  Washington, 

DC,   January    17,   1971 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  with  you  this 
evening  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  Washington  Press  Club  on  what  I 
see  as  the  major  challenges  facing  Congress 
and  the  nation  in  1972. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  to  assess  the  state 
of  our  national  spirit,  a  spirit  now  In  crisis. 

It  Is  a  crisis  of  performance,  as  we  see  our 
government  unable  to  manage  the  economy, 
and  American  business  and  labor  subjected 
to  withering  competition  from  foreign  na- 
tions. 

It  is  a  crisis  of  violence,  for  even  as  the 
fires  of  urban  riot  that  so  disfigured  America 
a  few  years  ago  seem  of  late  to  have  been 
banked,  yet  the  violent  Impulse  that  gave 
them  birth  has  survived,  broken  Into  a  mil- 
lion tiny  ripples,  a  hundred  dally  murders, 
ten  thousand  assaults,  and  uncounted  other 
crimes  by  Americans  against  their  fellow 
citizens. 

It  is  a  crisis  of  morality  and  Idealism, 
which  sees  us  still  heaping  destruction  on  a 
small  and  alien  land,  even  as  we  see  terrible 
cruelties  In  our  own  country,  so  that  the 
names  of  My  Lai  and  Kent  State  and  Attica 
are  seared  forever  into  the  American  soul. 

This  cumulative  crisis  of  the  spirit  Is  felt 
by  us  in  many  different  ways.  There  can  be 
few  who  do  not  feel  It  at  all.  And.  however 
we  analyze  the  causes  of  our  present  concern. 


we  share  a  common  judgment.  This  Is  not 
why  we  labored  and  our  fathers  sacrificed. 
This  Is  not  why  men  served  and  martyrs 
died.  This  Is  not  why  we  raised  such  hopes 
when  the  decade  of  the  1960's  began,  such  a 
few  short  years  sigo. 

The  crisis  is  not  the  creation  of  any  single 
man,  nor  was  it  manufactured  by  the  Ad- 
ministration now  In  power.  But  if  our  cur- 
rent difficulties  run  deeper  than  any  single 
Administration,  they  also  show  how  much 
we  need  direction  from  the  top. 

In  times  like  these,  the  American  people 
have  traditionally  turned  to  their  President 
for  leadership.  They  demand  a  sense  of  na- 
tional purpose  and  Inspiration  they  can 
Identify  with,  participate  in.  be  proud  of. 
For  above  all,  they  have  a  deep  and  profound 
sense  of  belonging  to  this  country  and  its 
historic  purpose.  That  sense  of  purpose  is 
what  we  must  struggle  to  recapture.  There 
could  be  no  better  year  to  begin  than  now. 

A  FOREIGN  POLICY  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

The  first  and  most  Important  Issue,  the 
one  that  leads  all  the  rest,  is  the  Issue  of  the 
war.  It  may  be  true  that  Vietnam  Is  not  so 
desperate  a  problem  now  as  It  was  three 
years  ago.  Our  Involvement  on  the  ground 
has  been  reduced. 

Troops  are  coming  home.  And  this  Is  an 
enormous  improvement  over  the  policies  of 
prior  years.  But  the  war  has  also  been  ex- 
tended into  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  now, 
perhaps,  to  Thailand.  No  one  thinks  that  the 
bombing  is  winding  down. 

These  foreboding  signs  Illuminate  the 
paradoxes  of  our  policy.  We  are  withdrawing, 
but  not  completely.  The  South  Vietnamese 
are  supposed  to  defend  themselves,  but 
American  forces  must  stay  on  to  help.  The 
war  Is  largely  on  the  ground,  but  our  ulti- 
mate answer  Is  still  from  the  air. 

If  ever  a  President  was  elected  to  end  a 
war,  to  wash  away  the  stain  brought  on  us 
by  Vietnam,  Richard  Nixon  was  elected  for 
that  purpose.  With  far  less  outcry  in  the 
nation  at  the  time.  President  Elsenhower 
vowed  to  end  the  Kor^n  War  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1952.  and  by  1954,  America  was  at 
peace. 

Now,  four  years  have  passed  since  1968. 
Twenty  thousand  more  Americans  have  died, 
and  still  the  war  goes  on.  We  know  that  the 
monstrous  bombing  will  continue.  And  we 
know  that  thousands  of  soldiers  of  North 
and  South  Vietnam,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
Innocent  men  and  women  and  children,  will 
die  in  Indochina  in  1972,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  President  Nixon  will  not  allow  the 
Saigon  Government  to  falter  until  he  Is 
secure  at  home  for  another  term  of  office. 
I  believe  there  Is  no  more  to  the  discussion 
of  Vietnam  than  that. 

The  regime  of  President  Thleu  is  nothing 
but  a  minor  trapping  of  American  power,  a 
regime  that,  when  we  leave  Vietnam,  will 
Immediately  wash  away  in  the  stench  of  its 
own  Inconsequence  and  Incompetence  and 
corruption.  It  is  for  this  that  Americans  and 
Asians  still  die.  for  this  that  American  bombs 
still  ravage  four  small  nations  for  this  that 
American  prisoners  still  rot  in  Hanoi. 

President  Nixon  holds  the  key  to  release 
the  prisoners  In  his  hand,  as  surely  as  he 
held  the  key  that  released  James  Hoffa  last 
December,  and  the  sooner  he  unlocks  the 
door  the  better. 

Let  us  end  completely  every  aspect  of  our 
military  Involvement  In  Vietnam,  once  and 
for  all.  Let  us  abandon  every  one  of  the  false 
dreams  that  led  us  into  that  swamp.  Let  us 
admit  that  tis  all  men  make  mistakes,  so  do 
nations,  and  that  we  are  large  and  courageous 
enough  to  disdain  false  pride,  repair  our 
errors,  and  seek  the  path  of  decency  once 
again. 

The  failure  of  our  Vietnam  policy  Is 
matched  only  by  the  shame  of  our  policy 
toward  India  and  Pakistan.  Intoxicated  by 
the  acclaim  at  home  for  the  magnificent  new 
policy  toward  China,  In  debt  to  Pakistan  for 
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her  assistance  In  launching  the  new  policy, 
the  Administration  shut  its  eyes  to  months 
of  brutality  and  repression  in  Bangladesh, 
while  India  staggered  under  the  burden  of 
millions  of  refugees  crossing  her  border  to 
escape  the  killing. 

We  failed  our  very  history  when  we  allied 
ourselves  with  the  cruel  effort  to  halt  the 
birth  of  a  nation  that  had  voted  to  be  born. 

And  then,  when  the  provocation  was  too 
great  and  India  struck  back,  the  Admin- 
istration finally  spoke,  but  In  cruel  words 
that  called  India  the  sole  aggressor  In  the 
conflict  and  left  Pakistan  absolved  ot  any 
blame. 

The  India-Pakistan  war  has  become  the 
Achilles  heel  of  the  Nixon  foreign  policy.  It 
demonstrates  how  warped  our  policy  really 
Is,  how  prostrate  toward  Peking  our  policy 
has  become. 

Of  course,  the  President  deserves  great 
credit  for  his  new  approach  to  China.  The 
policy  is  right  toward  China,  and  let  us  pray 
that  history  does  not  tell  us  that  the  price  we 
paid  was  wrong,  because  we  lost  sight  of 
other  nations  and  deeper  values. 

Let  us  not  be  led  astray  by  our  morbid  pre- 
occupation with  Vietnam  of  our  new-found 
fascination  with  Peking.  Let  us  sound  in- 
stead a  new  theme  in  American  foreign 
policy.  Let  us  return  to  the  reality  of  who 
we  are  and  wlvat  we  are  supposed  to  be — a 
nation  born  of  revolution,  a  nation  of  immi- 
grants, a  nation  of  people  in  love  with  the 
pure  idea  of  freedom.  The  treaties  and  alli- 
ances of  the  past  have  served  us  well,  but 
they  were  designed  for  a  bygone  era,  an  era 
as  obsolete  as  our  China  policy  used  to  be. 
The  world  has  now  moved  on,  and  America 
Is  being  left  behind. 

We  should  tell  the  world  that  we  are  the 
friend  of  individual  worth  and  human  dig- 
nity, the  enemy  of  poverty  and  pestilence, 
disease  and  malnutrition. 

If,  in  this  new  day,  we  need  Greece  to 
stand  against  Russia,  if  we  need  Arab  oil 
when  the  life  of  Israel  is  at  stake.  If  we 
need  Portugal  to  arrange  our  summits,  if 
we  need  Pakistan  to  get  to  China,  if  we  need 
dictators  to  preserve  our  Interests  in  Latin 
America,  if  we  need  chrome  from  Rhodesia 
and  sugar  from  South  Africa,  if  we  stand 
silent  before  torture  in  Brazil  and  Northern 
Ireland,  then  we  do  not  understand  the  di- 
rection of  the  world.  We  deny  our  heritage. 
We  deny  our  Declaration  of  Indefjendence 
and  our  Constitution  and  our  Bill  of  Rights. 

Let  us  ask  the  American  people  this  year 
a  simple  question — with  whom  do  we  wish 
our  goverrunent  to  keep  faith  at  this  cross- 
road leading  into  the  final  quarter  of  the 
century — the  few  whose  power  stems  from 
tyranny  and  oppression,  or  the  billions  who 
seek  a  decent  life  of  hope  and  freedom  for 
their  children?  I  have  faith  in  the  answer 
of  our  fJeople.  Together,  let  us  share  the 
pride  of  a  policy  for  the  people  of  the  world, 
a  |>oiicy  that  puts  America  where  our  soul 
and  our  traditions  tell  us  we  should  be. 

A  DOMESTIC  POLICY   FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

We  are  accustomed  to  being  perplexed  by 
the  world  beyond  our  borders.  But  in  the 
past  decade,  we  have  come  to  a  sense  that  we 
do  not  understand  even  ova  own  society,  or 
even  our  own  selves. 

And  yet,  the  central  issue  of  domestic 
policy  is  really  quite  a  simple  one — are  we 
going  to  have  a  government  that  is  res^n- 
sive  to  the  people,  or  only  to  the  special  In- 
terests? 

Do  we  want  welfare  only  for  Lockheed  and 
the  giant  farmers,  and  not  for  those  who  live 
In  poverty?  Shall  we  si>end  our  dollars  on  a 
space  shuttle  and  an  SST  for  the  few  to 
fly  the  heavens,  when  the  many  here  on 
earth  have  simple  unmet  needs  like  homes 
and  schools  and  health? 

How  can  we  have  the  confldence  of  the 
people,  if  we  have  leaders  who  stand  square- 
ly with  the  insurance  Industry  and  the 
American  Medical  Association  against  health 


reform,  with  the  National  Rifle  Association 
against  gun  control,  with  the  oil  Industry 
Eigalnst  tax  reform,  with  the  highway  lobby 
against  mass  transit? 

These  are  the  sort  of  questions  we  have 
to  ask,  because  they  cut  across  all  the  specific 
Issues  now  before  us.  And  once  the  jjeople 
understand  and  begin  to  stir,  we  shall  end 
this  era  of  trouble  and  discontent,  and  re- 
discover the  meaning  of  government  by  the 
people. 

Together,  then,  let  us  examine  six  great 
issues  for  America  in  1972.  Let  us  ask  what 
the  government  has  said  and  done.  Let  us 
ask  what  the  people  want. 

THE  ECONOMT 

We  begin  with  the  economy.  No  one  dis- 
agrees that  the  overriding  domestic  issue  of 
the  year  will  be  our  economic  strength. 

We  know  that  a  sound  economy  is  the 
greatest  social  program  America  ever  had, 
the  foundation  on  which  all  our  other  goals 
depend.  Only  by  solving  the  problems  of  the 
economy  can  we  buy  the  time  we  need  to 
meet  the  great  domestic  issues  of  our  day. 

Yet,  the  problems  of  Phase  II  and  the  ac- 
tions of  the  government  fill  none  of  us  with 
confldence  that  the  Administration  means  to 
persevere,  if  the  merits  of  the  issue  prove  in- 
convenient as  the  campaign  plans  unfold. 
And,  if  the  job  is  abandoned  before  the  work 
is  done,  we  will  pay  for  years  to  come  for 
marching  this  nation  up  and  down  the  hill  of 
wage  and  price  controls. 

In  the  area  of  unemployment,  the  promise 
is  no  better. 

The  Administration  meets  the  problem 
with  excuses  Instead  of  programs.  They  are 
quick  to  explain  why  things  go  wrong,  but 
slow  to  make  any  effort  to  anticipate  or  solve 
the  problem. 

Again  and  again  we  hear  the  explanations, 
as  they  attempt  to  shift  the  blame.  They 
blame  this,  they  blame  that.  They  blame  re- 
turning veterans  from  Vietnam.  They  blame 
women  in  the  labor  force.  They  even  blame 
the  teenagers.  They  blame  everyone  but 
themselves.  All  the  people  want  Is  Jobs,  but 
they  are  Ignored  and  unemployed. 

THE   CITIES 

The  next  great  issue  for  the  nation  Is  the 
crisis  of  our  cities.  There  are  some  who  be- 
lieve that  because  the  cities  are  not  burning, 
their  problems  can  be  Ignored.  I  think  those 
people  are  misleading  the  nation  and  them- 
selves. 

How  can  the  Administration  turn  its  back 
on  housing  for  the  inner  cities?  How  can  they 
freeze  a  billion  dollars  for  the  cities,  and  shut 
off  the  meager  rescue  that  Congress  tried  to 
send  last  year?  Is  it  Just  so  that  the  flow  of 
funds  can  be  restored  in  1972? 

The  people  know  the  need,  and  they  know 
that  tomorrow  is  too  late.  Today,  the  cities 
of  the  nation  are  tense  with  poverty  and 
despair — full  housing  built  for  the  waves  of 
Immlgriihts  a  century  ago,  public  facilities 
that  are  overcrowded  and  understaffed, 
streets  that  are  choked  with  traffic,  parks 
decayed,  human  values  lost  in  the  desperate 
search  for  the  food  and  clothing,  the  health 
and  housing,  that  people  need  to  live. 

The  decade  of  the  Seventies  should  be  a 
decade  of  reconstruction  for  urban  America, 
a  decade  of  concerted  effort  to  end  the 
shameful  conditions  that  exist.  Without 
changing  a  single  piece  of  federal  legislation, 
but  simply  by  directing  dollars  to  our  real 
priorities,  we  can  begin  that  reconstruction. 
If  we  can  build  new  suburbtm  satellites  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  surely  we  can  also 
build  new  cities  In  Harlem  and  Roxbury,  In 
Watts  and  Woodlawn,  In  Atlanta  and  Anacos- 
tia.  and  do  all  the  other  things  we  have  to  do 
to  make  our  cities  whole. 

WELFARE 

The  third  great  Issue  for  the  nation  Is  the 
choice  we  face  on  welfare. 

The  most  tragic  aspects  of  the  legislation 
now  before  the  Congress  are  the  appeal  It 


has  to  those  for  whom  the  politics  of  poverty 
means  another  chance  to  push  the  poor 
aroxind  and  the  appeal  It  has  to  those  who 
are  so  Insulated  from  the  problems  of  the 
poor  that  they  do  not  really  understand  the 
despair  that  poverty  can  bring. 

What  sense  does  It  make,  In  an  economy 
with  unemployment  at  6.1%,  to  require  peo- 
ple to  look  for  work  that  does  not  exist? 

What  sense  does  it  make  to  tell  the  poor 
they  can  have  food  and  clothing  and  hous- 
ing, but  only  if  they  register  for  Jobs  that  are 
not  there? 

What  sense  does  It  make  to  talk  so  much 
of  work  when  70%  of  the  people  who  need 
welfare  are  the  blind,  the  halt,  the  lame,  the 
very  young  and  others  who  cannot  work  at 
all? 

What  sense  does  it  make  that  a  President 
so  hostile  to  the  bureaucracy  of  Phase  II 
now  wants  a  massive  new  bureaucracy  to 
force  the  poor  to  work? 

Jobs  are  the  key  to  welfare,  but  not  the 
way  the  Administration  means.  What  we 
need  is  a  serious  national  program  to  create 
the  Jobs  that  are  so  desperately  needed  by 
white  and  black  America — not  make-work, 
but  real  Jobs.  Not  at  poverty  pay,  but  at  pay 
that  enables  a  man  to  hold  his  family  to- 
gether and  bring  hope  to  the  dreams  his  chil- 
dren have. 

The  problem  is  the  same  for  engineers  laid 
off  In  Florida  and  California  as  It  is  for  blacks 
In  any  urban  ghetto.  When  a  family  has  no 
job.  It  has  no  money.  It  cannot  meet  Its 
daily  needs  In  areas  like  health,  nutrition, 
education,  and  housing.  The  family  Itself 
begins  to  disintegrate.  Crime  begins  to 
flourish.  Whole  communities  begin  to  die. 

If  all  we  do  is  enact  a  bill  like  H.R.  1, 
as  the  Administration  wants,  we  shall  have 
a  law  that  is  primitive  in  philosophy,  pitiless 
In  substance,  and  punitive  in  practice.  We 
shall  be  creating  a  permanent  new  pauper 
class  of  the  American  population,  forever 
estranged  from  their  fellow  citizens,  living 
not  as  the  rest  of  us  by  the  labor  of  their 
own  hands  and  minds,  but  by  a  meager 
computerized  assistance  check.  Generations 
of  our  children  will  be  reared,  not  in  inde- 
pendence as  free  Americans,  but  under  the 
constant  watchful  eye  of  the  government 
bureaucracy. 

That  is  not  the  true  path  of  the  American 
spirit,  and  It  is  not  the  path  that  Congress 
should  travel  In  1972. 


The  fourth  great  issue  is  on  health. 

If  you  think  we  have  a  system  that  is 
working  well  today,  ask  the  person  next  to 
you.  Ask  a  mother  who  tries  to  call  a  doctor 
after  dark.  Ask  a  man  who  lost  his  health 
Insurance  because  he  lost  his  job.  Ask  a 
senior  citizen  whose  Medicare  has  run  out. 
Ask  anyone  who  ever  paid  a  bill  or  tried  to 
flle  a  health   insurance  claim. 

Our  people  will  never  get  fair  value  for 
their  enormous  Investment  In  health  care 
unless  we  break  the  stranglehold  of  the 
health  providers  and  the  health  Insurance 
companies.  We  have  a  mammoth  health  care 
crisis  because  we  have  a  mammoth  health 
care  system  that  works  well  only  for  the 
few.  It  works  well  for  the  doctors.  It  works 
well  for  the  hospitals.  It  works  well  for  the 
insurance  Industry.  It  works  well  for  every- 
one but  the  sick. 

And  It  is  the  people  who  pay  the  price  for 
this  enormous  profiteering.  They  have  been 
sold  a  bill  of  goods  for  a  system  that  Is 
marred  throughout  by  high  cost  and  Ineffi- 
ciency, by  inconvenience  and  Incompetence, 
and  by  Implicit  or  outright  fraud. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  will  be  a 
party  to  the  passage  of  any  health  Insurance 
bill  that  maintains  such  vital  flaws.  We  stand 
on  the  tlweshold  of  real  reform.  And  1972 
can  be  the  year  when  we  cross  that  thresh- 
old, and  fulfill  at  last  the  promise  that 
health  is  a  basic  right  for  all  our  citizens, 
not  Just  an  expensive  privilege  for  the  few. 
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SCIENCE 

The  fifth  great  Issue  for  the  nation  is  the 
challenge  to  redirect  the  energies  of  science. 

For  a  generation,  science  In  America  has 
thrived  on  defense  and  outer  space.  Our 
triumphs  have  been  legends.  We  have  be- 
come strong  beyond  our  deepest  dreams  or 
needs. 

Now,  we  have  other  dreams,  and  other 
needs  to  meet — needs  that  go  by  names  like 
health  and  education,  crime  and  poverty, 
transportation  and  drug  control.  And  be- 
cause the  needs  are  great,  we  can  no  longer 
afford  the  luxury  by  which  we  focus  science 
elsewhere,  and  depend  on  spin-offs  to  meet 
our  basic  social  goals. 

Who  dares  to  claim  that  the  promise  of 
science  is  even  remotely  matched  by  its  per- 
formance, when  we  propel  nuclear  aircraft 
carriers  around  the  globe  on  a  bucketful  of 
fuel,  yet  our  cities  are  plagued  by  blackouts; 
when  we  harvest  more  crops  per  acre  than 
our  ancestors  oould  cultivate  for  miles 
around,  yet  millions  of  our  children  live  In 
hunger  or  die  of  malnutrition. 

Let  us  commit  ourselves  to  narrow  the 
awful  gaps  between  potential  and  reality  in 
modern  American  science.  And  If  we  do,  then 
the  resulting  benefits  will  accrue  to  all  the 
people,  for  generations  to  come. 

RACE 

The  last  great  issue  Is  on  race.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  foreign  policy,  nothing 
I  have  mentioned  so  far  is  as  vital  to  the 
long-run  well-being  of  the  nation,  as  the  di- 
rection we  choose  on  race.  Americans  are  a 
decent  people,  and  they  want  to  do  the  de- 
cent thing.  They  do  not  like  to  think  we  are 
a  racist  society,  and  they  do  not  like  to  hear 
It  said. 

But  If  a  man  or  woman  is  young  and  gifted 
and  black  in  America,  he  "knows  that  his 
drjams  have  different  boundaries.  And  he 
knows  that  now,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
those  boundaries  have  stopped  expanding. 

Examine  the  record  of  our  six  modern 
Presidents,  and  you  see  how  the  march  of 
hi.^lory   has  been  halted. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  built  the  first  true 
coalition  that  embraced  black  Americans  as 
members  of  society.  He  restored  their  faith 
tliat  the  nation  could  reach  out  to  its  weak- 
est citizens. 

Harry  Truman  ordered  the  end  of  segre- 
iiaMon  In  the  armed  forces  of  the  nation. 

Dwight  Elsenhower  proposed  the  first  sub- 
stantial Civil  Rights  Act  since  the  Civil 
Wnr.  He  founded  the  Civil  Rights  Division  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  as  a  monument 
to  his  concern.  He  stood  with  Earl  Warren 
ai'.d  the  Supreme  Court,  against  the  dark- 
ness that  threatened  to  consume  Little  Rock 
and  the  nation  In  the  wake  of  the  historic 
school  decision. 

J  -hn  Kennedy  stood  with  Martin  Luther 
King,  and  proposed  the  most  sweeping  civil 
rights  legi.«latlon  In  our  history,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Lyndon  Johnson  presided  over  the  enact- 
ment of  that  bill,  and  then  went  on  to  spon- 
sor his  own  historic  measure,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965. 

And,  now,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  Richard  Nixon,  the  chain  has 
broken,  the  progress  has  stopped,  there  are  no 
achievements  to  cite.  Twenty-five  million 
black  Americans  starving  for  the  bread  of 
hope  and  notice,  and  all  they  have  from  the 
Administration  Is  cake  inscribed  with  names 
like  Carswell  and  benign  neglect,  and  oppo- 
sition to  every  meaningful  civil  rights  bill 
that  Congress  tries  to  pass. 

In  American  history,  you  have  to  go  back 
to  the  Era  of  Reconstruction  to  find  a  com- 
parable abdlction  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  its  responsibility  for  civil   rights. 

Black  America  lies  becalmed  today,  half 
way  between  hope  and  desperation.  And  un- 
less the  AdnUnlstratlon  acts  more  positively 
now.  It  would  be  a  wiser  man  than  I  who 
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could  predict  the  direction  we  shall  move 
when  the  wind  begins  to  blow  again. 

Let  us  restore  the  promise  and  sense  of 
progress  we  used  to  have,  before  it  Is  too 
late.  Let  us  resume  the  work  our  friends  and 
brothers  began. 

And  perhaps,  in  1976,  when  we  meet  to 
celebrate  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
we  can  read  those  brief  Immortal  words,  that 
•all  men  are  created  equal,"  and  be  able  to 
persuade  black  America  that  when  it  says 
"all,"  It  means  "all." 

CONCLUSION 

As  these  remarks  have  shown,  the  list  of 
our  goals  in  foreign  and  domestic  affairs  is 
large,  and  it  is  large  because  we  have  left 
so  much  undone. 

Our  present  difficulties  do  not  flow,  I 
think,  so  much  from  the  fact  that  people 
mistrust  their  government,  as  from  the  fact 
that  the  government  so  obviously  mistrusts 
the  people. 

And  yet  today,  as  so  often  In  the  past,  the 
people  are  far  ahead  of  the  politicians.  It 
was  not  government,  but  the  people  them- 
selves, who  began  the  civil  rights  movement, 
and  the  drive  for  women's  rights.  It  was  not 
the  government,  but  the  people  themselves, 
who  discovered  poverty  and  hunger  in  Amer- 
ica. It  was  not  government,  but  the  people 
themselves,  who  first  sensed  our  failure  In 
Vietnam,  and  who  know  today  that  the  war's 
continuation  is  nothing  but  a  waste. 

Time  and  again,  it  is  the  people  who  have 
shown  the  greatest  wisdom  and  Judgment. 
All  they  ask  is  a  leader  to  Inspire  their  ef- 
forts and  coordinate  their  actions. 

It  Is  now  more  than  ten  years  since  John 
Kennedy  told  us  to  ask  not  what  our  coun- 
try could  do  for  tis.  but  what  we  could  do  for 
our  country.  That  was  a  phrase  and  a  feel- 
ing that  fired  the  imagination  of  an  entire 
generation  of  Americans,  and  of  people  all 
around  the  world.  To  all  our  citizens — rich 
and  poor.  North  and  South,  business  and 
labor — It  brought  a  new  awareness  of  the 
purpose  of  America.  It  brought  new  respect 
for  our  basic  civil  liberties.  It  brought  new 
compassion  to  the  strong.  It  brought  new 
hope  to  all  the  weak — to  the  poor  and  the 
black,  the  Indian  and  the  Chicano,  the 
small  farmer  In  our  rural  counties. 

I  believe  that  government  can  still  in- 
spire the  people.  That  is  what  we  need  once 
more.  Let  us  enlist  again  the  energies  and 
talents  of  our  citizens,  especially  our  voung. 
in  the  great  public  enterprises  of  the  Amer- 
ican nation.  The  idealism  we  had  before  may 
be  Just  a  spark  today,  but  it  is  still  there", 
waiting  for  the  call  that  can  fan  It  back  to 
life. 

Perhaps,  In  closing,  we  can  pull  It  all  to- 
gether and  appreciate  our  need  by  consider- 
ing the  name  Charles  Thompson.  Charles 
Thompson  recently  pleaded  guilty  In  New 
York  to  manslaughter  in  the  first  degree.  He 
shot  a  cab-driver  he  was  trying  to  rob  when 
the  man  put  up  an  unexpected  fight. 

Before  sentencing,  the  Judge  received  a 
probation  report.  Charles  Thompson,  it 
seems,  has  only  one  leg.  He  lost  the  other  at 
Khe  Sanh.  He  also  has  a  heroin  addiction 
that  he  acquired  at  an  army  hospital  in 
Japan.  He  returned  to  the  United  States,  as 
have  so  many  of  our  veterans,  without  ade- 
quate education  or  Job  training,  crippled 
and  addicted,  without  any  prospect  or  hope 
of  employment.  His  disability  pay  was  inade- 
quate to  support  his  habit.  So  he  did  the 
only  thing  he  was  trained  to  do — he  used 
a  gun. 

The  Judge  was  compassionate.  He  could 
not  Just  release  this  dangerous  man.  He  had 
to  think  of  the  next  cabdrlver.  So  he  called 
agency  after  agency,  state  and  federal  and 
local  and  private,  trying  to  find  any  place  or 
person  who  would  accept  responsibility  for 
treating  Charles  Thompson  under  appropri- 
ate safeguards.  There  was  none.  No  one  would 
take  him  In.  And  so,  two  days  before  Thanks- 
giving of  1971,  Charles  Thompson  was  sen- 


tenced to  serve  up  to  25  years  In  Attica  State 
Prison. 

That  story  sums  up  something  of  what  we 
have  done  to  the  bright  promise  of  the  Amer- 
ican nation.  It  measures  our  misguided 
policies  of  the  recent  past,  and  their  sur- 
vival into  the  present.  It  measures  the  faU- 
ures  of  our  society,  the  imperfections  of  our 
Justice,  the  extent  of  otu-  insensltlvltv  to  the 
suffering  of  our  fellow  citizens.  And  most  of 
all,  it  Illuminates  our  helplessness,  our  seem- 
ing Inability  to  do  what  we  know  is  right 
what  we  know  we  have  the  capacity  to  ac- 
complish. 

That  is  the  flagging  spirit  we  can  and 
must  revive,  for  ourselves  and  for  the  futurf 
of  our  children.  For  in  the  last  analysis  to 
live  peacefully  and  decenUy  as  a  nation  we 
need  a  certain  kind  of  moral  order,  a  certain 
kind  of  social  and  political  order,  an  order 
based  on  things  like  hope  and  work  and  faith 
and  love,  the  age-old  virtues  that  built 
America  in  the  past.  That  is  the  challenge  of 
leadership  we  face  today,  and  that  Is  what 
1972  is  all  about. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1971 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lavs  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business  which 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2515)  to  further  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
workers. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Enforcement  Act 
of  1971". 

Sec  2.  Section  701  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (78  Stat.  253;  42  U.S.C.  2000e)  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  Insert  "governments, 
governmental  agencies,  political  subdivl-' 
sions."  after  the  word  "Individuals". 

(2\  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  term  'employer"  means  a  person 
engaged  in  an  Industry  affecting  commerce 
who  has  eight  or  more  emolovees  for  each 
working  day  in  each  of  twenty"  or  more  cal- 
endar weeks  in  the  current  or  preceding 
calendar  year,  and  any  agent  of  such  a  per- 
son, but  such  term  does  not  Include  (1)  the 
United  States,  a  corporation  wholly  owned 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  an 
Indian  tribe,  or  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  subject  by  stat- 
ute to  procedures  of  the  competitive  serWce 
(as  defined  In  section  2102  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code),  or  (21  a  bona  fide 
private  membership  club  (other  than  a  labor 
organization)  which  Is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  501  (c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  except  that  during  the  first 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1971.  persons  having  fewer  than 
twenty-five  employees  (and  their  agents) 
shall  not  be  considered  employers." 

(3)  In  subsection  (c)  beginning  with  the 
semicolon  strike  out  through  the  word  "as- 
sistance". 
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(4)  In  subsection  (e)  strike  out  between 
"(A)"  and  "and  such  labor  organization", 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty-five  or 
more  during  the  first  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities Enforcement  Act  of  1971,  or  (B) 
eight  or  more  thereafter." 

(5)  At  the  end  of  subsection  (h)  Insert 
before  the  period  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "and  further  includes  any  governmental 
Industry,  business,  or  activity". 

Sec.  3.  Section  702  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (78  Stat.  255;  42  U.S.C.  2000e-l)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"EXEMPTION 

"Sec.  702.  This  title  shall  not  apply  to  an 
employer  with  respect  to  the  employment  of 
aliens  outside  any  State,  or  to  a  religious 
corporation,  association,  educational  institu- 
tion, or  society  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment of  individuals  of  a  particular  religion  to 
perform  work  connected  with  the  carrying  on 
by  such  corporation,  association,  educational 
Institution,  or  society  of  Its  religious  activi- 
ties." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  through  (e)  of 
section  706  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(78  Stat.  259;  42  U.S.C.  2000e-5(a)-(e) )  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Commission  is  empowered,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  to  prevent  any  person 
from  engaging  In  any  unlawful  employment 
practice  as  set  forth  in  section  703  or  704 
of  this  title. 

"(b)  Whenever  a  charge  Is  filed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved, 
or  by  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Commis- 
sion upon  the  request  of  any  person  claim- 
ing to  be  aggrieved,  alleging  that  an  employ- 
er, employment  agency,  labor  organization,  or 
Joint  labor-management  committee  con- 
trolling apprenticeship  or  other  training  or 
retraining.  Including  on-the-job  training 
programs,  has  engaged  In  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice,  the  Commission  shall 
serve  a  notice  of  the  charge  (including  the 
date,  place  and  circumstances  of  the  alleged 
unlawful  employment  practice)  on  such  em- 
ployer, employment  agency,  labor  organiza- 
tion, or  Joint  labor-management  committee 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'respondent') 
within  ten  days,  and  shall  make  an  Investi- 
gation thereof.  Charges  shall  be  In  writing 
and  shall  contain  such  information  and  be 
in  such  form  as  the  Commission  requires. 
Charges  shall  not  be  made  public  by  the 
Commission.  If  the  Commission  determines 
after  such  Investigation  that  there  Is  not 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  charge 
Is  true,  it  shall  dismiss  the  charge  and 
promptly  notify  the  person  claiming  to  be 
aggrieved  and  the  respondent  of  its  action. 
In  determining  whether  reasonable  cause 
exists,  the  Commission  shall  accord  substan- 
tial weight  to  final  findings  and  orders  made 
by  State  or  local  authorities  In  proceedings 
commenced  under  State  or  local  law  pursuant 
to  the  requirements  of  subsections  (c)  and 
(d) .  If  the  Commission  determines  after  such 
investigation  that  there  is  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  charge  is  true,  the  Com- 
mission shall  endeavor  to  eliminate  any  such 
alleged  unlawful  employment  practice  by 
Informal  methods  of  conference,  concilia- 
tion, and  persuasion.  Nothing  said  or  done 
during  and  as  a  part  of  such  Informal  en- 
deavors may  be  made  public  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Its  officers  or  employees,  or  used  as 
evidence  in  a  subsequent  proceeding  with- 
out the  written  consent  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned. Any  person  who  makes  public  Infor- 
mation in  violation  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  The 
Commission  shall  make  its  determination  on 
reasonable  cause  as  promptly  as  possible  and, 
so  far  as  practicable,  not  later  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  from  the  filing  of  the 
charge  or,  where  applicable  under  subsection 
(c)   and  (d),  from  the  date  upon  which  the 


Commission    Is    authorized    to    take    action 
with  respect  to  the  charge. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  a  charge  filed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved 
alleging  an  unlawful  employment  practice 
occurring  In  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  which  has  a  State  or  local  law 
prohibiting  the  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice alleged  and  establishing  or  authorizing 
a  State  or  local  authority  to  grant  or  seek  re- 
lief from  such  practice  or  to  Institute  crimi- 
nal proceedings  with  respect  thereto  upon 
receiving  notice  thereof  the  Commission 
shall  take  no  action  with  respect  to  the  In- 
vestigation of  such  charge  before  the  ex- 
piration of  sixty  days  after  proceedings  have 
been  commenced  under  the  State  or  local 
law,  unless  such  proceedings  have  been  ear- 
lier terminated,  except  that  such  sixty-day 
period  shall  be  extended  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  during  the  first  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  such  State  or  local  law.  If 
any  requirement  for  the  commencement  of 
such  proceedings  is  Imposed  by  a  State  or  lo- 
cal authority  other  than  a  requirement  of 
the  filing  of  a  written  and  signed  statement 
of  the  facts  upon  which  the  proceeding  Is 
based,  the  proceeding  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  commenced  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  at  the  time  such  statement 
Is  sent  by  registered  or  certified  mail  to  the 
appropriate  State  or  local  authority. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  charge  filed  by  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Commission  alleg- 
ing an  unlawful  employment  practice  occur- 
ring In  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  which  haw  a  State  or  local  law  prohibit- 
ing the  practice  alleged  and  establishing  or 
authorizing  a  State  or  local  authority  to 
grant  or  seek  relief  from  such  practice  or 
to  Institute  criminal  proceedings  with  re- 
spect thereto  upon  receiving  notice  thereof 
the  Commission  shall,  before  taking  any  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  such  charge,  notify  the 
appropriate  State  or  local  officials  and,  upon 
request,  afford  them  a  reasonable  time,  but 
not  less  than  sixty  days  (provided  that  such 
sixty-day  period  shall  be  extended  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  during  the  first 
year  after  the  effective  date  of  such  State  or 
local  law) ,  unless  a  shorter  period  is  request- 
ed, to  act  under  such  State  or  local  law  to 
remedy  the  practice  alleged. 

"(e)  A  charge  under  this  section  shall  be 
filed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  alleged  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice occurred  and  notice  of  the  charge  (In- 
cluding the  date,  place  and  circumstances  of 
the  alleged  unlawful  employment  practice) 
shall  be  served  upon  the  person  against 
whom  such  charge  is  made  within  ten  days 
thereafter,  except  that  in  a  case  of  an  un- 
lawful employment  practice  with  respect  to 
which  the  person  aggrieved  has  Initially  In- 
stituted proceedings  with  a  State  or  local 
agency  with  authority  to  grant  or  seek  relief 
from  such  practice  or  to  Institute  criminal 
proceedings  with  respect  thereto  upon  re- 
ceiving notice  thereof,  such  charge  shall  be 
filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  person  aggrieved 
within  three  hundred  days  after  the  alleged 
unlawful  employment  practice  occurred,  or 
within  thirty  days  after  receiving  notice  that 
the  State  or  local  agency  has  terminated  the 
proceedings  under  the  State  or  local  law, 
whichever  Is  earlier,  and  a  copy  of  such 
charge  shall  be  filed  by  the  Commission  with 
the  State  or  local  agency. 

"(f)  If  the  Commission  determines  after 
attempting  to  secure  volimtary  compliance 
under  subsection  (b)  that  It  is  unable  to 
secure  from  the  respondent  a  conciliation 
agreement  acceptable  to  the  Commission, 
which  determination  shall  not  be  reviewable 
In  any  court,  the  Commission  shall  issue  and 
cause  to  be  served  upon  any  respondent  not 
a  government,  governmental  agency,  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  a  complaint  stating  the 
farts  upon  which  the  allegation  of  the  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice  Is  based,  together 
with  a  notice  of  hearing  before  the  Com- 


mission, or  a  member  or  agent  thereof,  at 
a  place  therein  fixed  not  less  than  five  days 
after  the  serving  of  such  complaint.  In  the 
case  of  a  respondent  which  Is  a  government, 
governmental  agency,  or  political  subdivi- 
sion, the  Commission  shall  take  no  further 
action  and  shall  refer  the  case  to  the  At- 
torney General  who  may  bring  a  civil  action 
against  such  respondent  in  the  appropriate 
United  States  district  court.  The  person  or 
persons  aggrieved  shall  have  the  right  to 
Intervene  in  such  civil  action.  The  provisions 
of  section  706  (q)  through  (w),  as  applicable, 
shall  govern  civil  actions  brought  hereunder. 
Related  proceedings  may  be  consolidated  for 
hearing.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Com- 
mission who  filed  a  charge  in  any  case  shall 
not  participate  in  a  hearing  on  any  com- 
plaint arising  out  of  such  charge,  except  as 
a  witness. 

"(g)  A  respondent  shall  have  the  right  to 
file  an  answer  to  the  complaint  against  him 
and  with  the  leave  of  the  Commission,  which 
shall  be  granted  whenever  it  is  reasonable 
and  fair  to  do  so,  may  amend  his  answer  at 
any  time.  Respondents  and  the  person  or 
persons  aggrieved  shall  be  parties  and  may 
appear  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  with 
or  without  counsel.  The  Commission  may 
g^rant  other  persons  a  right  to  Intervene  or 
to  file  briefs  or  make  oral  arguments  as 
amicus  curiae  or  for  other  purposes,  as  It 
considers  appropriate.  All  testimony  shall  be 
taken  under  oath  and  shall  be  reduced  to 
writing.  Any  such  proceeding  shall,  so  far  as 
practicable,  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  evidence  applicable  In  the  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States  under  the 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

"(h)  If  the  Commission  finds  that  the  re- 
spondent has  engaged  In  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice,  the  Commission  shall 
state  Its  findings  of  fact  and  shall  Issue  and 
cause  to  be  served  on  the  respondent  and  the 
person  or  persons  aggrieved  by  such  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice  an  order  requiring 
the  respondent  to  cease  and  desist  from  such 
unlawful  employment  practice  and  to  take 
such  affirmative  action.  Including  reinstate- 
ment or  hiring  of  employees,  with  or  with- 
out back  pay  (payable  by  the  employer,  em- 
ployment agency,  or  labor  organizations,  as 
the  case  may  be,  responsible  for  the  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice),  as  will  effectuate 
the  policies  of  this  title,  except  that  (1) 
back  pay  liability  shall  not  exceed  that  which 
has  accrued  more  than  two  years  prior  to  the 
filing  of  a  charge  with  the  Commission,  and 
(2)  Interim  earnings  or  amounts  earnable 
with  reasonable  diligence  by  the  aggrieved 
person  or  persons  shall  operate  to  reduce  the 
back  pay  otherwise  allowable.  Such  order 
may  further  require  such  respondent  to  make 
reports  from  time  to  time  showing  the  extent 
to  which  he  has  compiled  with  the  order. 
If  the  Commission  finds  that  the  respondent 
has  not  engaged  in  any  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice,  the  Commission  shall  state  Its 
findings  of  fact  and  shall  Issue  and  cause  to 
be  served  on  the  respondent  and  the  person 
or  persons  alleged  In  the  complaint  to  be 
aggrieved  an  order  dismissing  the  complaint. 

"(I)  After  a  charge  has  been  filed  and 
until  the  record  has  been  filed  In  court  as 
hereinafter  provided,  the  proceeding  may  at 
any  time  be  ended  by  agreement  between  the 
Commission  and  the  respondent  for  the 
elimination  of  the  alleged  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  and  the  Commission  may  at 
any  time,  upon  reasonable  notice,  modify  or 
set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  finding 
or  order  made  or  Issued  by  It.  An  agreement 
approved  by  the  Commission  shall  be  en- 
forceable under  subsections  (1)  through  (n) 
and  the  provisions  of  those  subsections  shall 
be  applicable  to  the  extent  appropriate  to  a 
proceeding  to  enforce  an  agreement. 

"(J)  Findings  of  fact  and  orders  made  or 
Issued  under  subsections  (h)  or  (1)  of  this 
section  shall  be  determined  on  the  record. 
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Sections  554,  555,  556,  and  557  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  shall  apply  to  such 
proceedings. 

"(k)   Any  party  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 
of  the  Commission  granting  or  denying  In 
whole  or  in  part  the  relief  sought  may  obtain 
a  review  of  such  order  In  any  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the 
unlawful  employment  practice  In  question  Is 
alleged  to  have  occurred  or  in  which  such 
party  resides  or  transacts  business,  or  In  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit,  by  filing  in  such  court  within 
sixty  days  after  the  service  of  such  order,  a 
written  petition  praying   that   the  order  of 
the  Commission  be  modified  or  set  aside.  A 
copy   of   such   petition   shall    be   forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commission  and  to  any  other  party  to  the 
proceeding     before     the     Commission,     and 
thereupon  the  Commission  shall  file  In  the 
court  the  record  In  the  proceeding  as  pro- 
vided   in    section    2112    of    title    28,    United 
States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition 
the    court    shall    have    Jurisdiction    of    the 
proceeding  and  of  the  question  determined 
therein,  and   shall   have  power   to  grant  to 
the  petitioner  or  any  other  party,  Including 
the   Commission,    such    temporary    relief    or 
restrtUnlng    order    as    it    deems    Just    and 
proper,  and   to  make  and  enter  upon   the 
pleadings,    testimony,    and    proceedings    set 
forth  in  such  record  a  decree  affirming,  modi- 
fying, or  setting  aside,  In  whole  or  In  part, 
the  order  of  the  Commission  and  enforcing 
the  same  to  the  extent  that  such  order  Is 
affirmed  or  modified.  Any  party  to  the  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Commission  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  Intervene  in  the  court  of  appeals. 
The   commencement    of   proceedings   under 
this  subsection  shall  not.  unless  ordered  by 
the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  order  of 
the  Commission.  No  objection  that  has  not 
been  urged  before  the  Commission,  its  mem- 
ber,  or   agent   shall    be   considered   by   the 
court,  unless  the  failure  or  neglect  to  urge 
such  objection  shall  be  excused  because  of 
extraordinary  circumstances.  The  findings  of 
the  Commission  with  respect  to  questions  of 
fact,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence  on 
the  record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be 
conclusive.  If  any  party  shall  apply  to  the 
court   for   leave    to   adduce   additional    evi- 
dence and  shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court  that  such  additional   evidence   Is 
material    and    that    there    were    reasonable 
grounds  for  the  failure  to  adduce  such  evi- 
dence In  the  hearing  before  the  Commission, 
its  member,  or  Its  agent,  the  court  may  order 
such  additional  evidence  to  be  taken  before 
the  Commission,  Its  member,  or  its  agent,  and 
to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  The  Com- 
mission  may  modify  its  findings  as  to  the 
facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by  reason  of 
additional  evidence  so  taken  and  filed,  and 
It  shall  file  such  modified  or  new  findings, 
which  findings  with  respect  to  questions  of 
fact.  If  supported   by  substantial  evidence 
on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be 
conclusive,  and  its  recommendations,  if  any, 
for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  its 
original  order.  Upon  the  filing  of  the  record 
with  it.  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall 
be  exclusive  and   Its  Judgment  and  decree 
shall  be  final,  except  that  the  same  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  as  provided  in  section 
1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Petitions 
filed  under  this  subsection  shall   be  heard 
expeditiously. 

"(1)  The  Commission  may  petition  any 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit In  which  the  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice in  question  occurred  or  In  which  the 
respondent  resides  or  transacts  business,  for 
the  enforcement  of  Its  order  and  for  appro- 
priate temporary  relief  or  restraining  order, 
by  filing  In  such  court  a  written  petition 
praying  that  Its  order  be  enforced  and  for 
appropriate  temporary  relief  or  restraining 
order.  The  Commission  shall  file  In  court 
with  Its  petition  the  record  In  the  proceeding 


as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  parties  to  the  proceeding  before 
the  Commission.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  pe- 
tition, the  court  shall  have  Jurlsdicltion  of 
the  proceeding  and  of  the  question  deter- 
mined therein  and  shall  have  power  to  grant 
to  the  Commission,  or  any  other  party,  such 
temporary  relief,  retraining  order,  or  other 
order  as  it  deems  Just  and  proper,  and  to 
make  and  enter  upon  the  pleadings,  tesli- 
mony.  and  proceedings  set  forth  in  such 
record  a  decree  affirming,  modifying,  or  set- 
ting aside  in  whole  or  In  part,  the  order  of  the 
Commission  and  enforcing  the  same  to  the 
extent  that  such  order  is  affirmed  or  modified. 
Any  party  to  the  proceeding  before  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  permitted  to  Intervene  in 
the  court  of  appeals.  No  objection  that  has 
not  been  urged  before  the  Commission,  its 
members,  or  agent  shall  be  considered  bj 
the  court,  unless  the  failure  or  neglect  to 
urge  such  objection  shall  be  excused  because 
of  extraordinary  circumstances.  The  find- 
ings of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  ques- 
tions of  fact,  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole, 
shall  be  conclusive.  If  any  party  shall  apply 
to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional 
evidence  and  shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court  that  such  additional  evidence  is 
material  and  that  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  the  failure  to  adduce  such  evi- 
dence in  the  hearing  before  the  Commission, 
its  member,  or  its  agent,  the  court  may  order 
such  additional  evidence  to  be  taken" before 
the  Commission,  its  member,  or  its  agent, 
and  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  The 
Commission  may  modify  Its  findings  as  to 
the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by  reason  of 
additional  evidence  so  taken  and  filed,  and  It 
shall  file  such  modified  or  new  findings 
which  findings  with  respect  to  questions  of 
fact.  If  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be 
conclusive,  and  Its  recommendations.  If  any, 
for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  Its 
original  order.  Upon  the  filing  of  the  record 
with  It  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be 
exclusive  and  its  Judgment  and  decree  shall 
be  final,  except  that  the  same  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  as  provided  In  section  1254  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code.  Petitions  filed 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  heard  ex- 
peditiously. 

"(m)  If  no  petition  for  review,  as  provided 
In  subsection  (k),  is  filed  within  sixty  days 
after  service  of  the  Commission's  order,  the 
Commission's  findings  of  fact  and  order  shall 
be  conclusive  in  connection  with  any  peti- 
tion for  enforcement  which  Is  filed  by  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (1)  after  the 
expiration  of  such  sixty-day  period.  The 
clerk  of  the  court  of  appeals  in  which  such 
petition  for  enforcement  Is  filed  shall  forth- 
with enter  a  decree  enforcing  the  order  of  the 
Commission  and  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such 
decree  to  the  Commission,  the  respondent 
named  in  the  petition,  and  to  any  other 
parties  to  the  proceeding  before  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(n)  If  within  ninety  days  after  service  of 
the  Commission's  order,  no  petition  for  re- 
view has  been  filed  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (k) ,  and  the  Commission  has  not  sought 
enforcement  of  Its  order  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (1),  any  person  entitled  to  relief  un- 
der the  Commission's  order  may  petition  for 
a  decree  enforcing  the  order  in  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  unlawful  employment  practice  In 
question  occurred,  or  In  which  a  respondent 
named  In  the  order  resides  or  transacts  busi- 
ness. The  provisions  of  subsection  (m)  shall 
apply  to  such  petitions  for  enforcement. 

"(o)  The  Attorney  General  shall  conduct 
all  litigation  to  which  the  Commission  Is  a 
party  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  this  title.  All  other  litiga- 
tion affecting  the  Commission,  or  to  which 


it  Is  a  party,  shall  be  conducted  by  attorneys 
appointed  by  the  Commission. 

"(p)  Whenever  a  charge  is  filed  with  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  and 
the  Commission  concludes  on  the  basis  of  a 
preliminary  investigation  that  prompt  Judi- 
cial action  is  necessary  to  pre.serve  the  power 
of  the  Commislson  to  grant  effective  relief  in 
the  proceeding,  the  Commission  shall,  after 
it  issues  a  complaint,  bring  an  action  for  ap- 
propriate temporary  or  preliminary  relief 
pending  its  final  disposition  of  such  charge, 
or  until  the  filing  of  a  petition  under  sub- 
sections (k),  (1),  (m),  or  (n)  of  this  sec- 
tion, as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  any  Judicial  district  In  the 
State  in  which  the  unlawful  employment 
practice  concerned  Is  alleged  to  have  been 
committed,  or  the  Judicial  district  In  which 
the  aggrieved  person  would  have  been  em- 
ployed but  for  the  alleged  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice,  but,  if  the  respondent  is  not 
found  within  any  such  Judicial  district,  such 
an  action  may  be  brought  In  the  Judicial 
district  in  which  the  respondent  has  his  prin- 
cipal office.  For  purposes  of  sections  1404 
and  1406  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  the 
Judicial  district  in  which  the  respondent 
has  his  principal  office  shall  in  all  cases  be 
considered  a  Judicial  district  In  which  such 
an  action  might  have  been  brought.  Upon 
the  bringing  of  any  such  action,  the  district 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant  such 
injunctive  relief  or  temporary  restraining 
order  as  It  deems  Just  and  proper,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  Rule  65 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  ex- 
cept paragraph  (a)(2)  thereof,  shall  govern 
proceedings  under  this  subsection. 

"(q)(l)  If  a  charge  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  Is  dismissed 
by  the  Commission,  or  If  within  one  hundred 
and   eighty    days    from    the   filing   of   such 
charge  or  the  expiration  of  any   period  of 
reference  under  subsection  (c)  or  (d) .  which- 
ever is  later,  the  Commission  has  not  Issued 
a  complaint  under  subsection   (f).  the  At- 
torney General  has  not  filed  a  civil  action 
under   subsection    (f),    or    the    Commission 
has    not   entered   into  an   agreement   under 
subsection    (f)    or    (1)    to   which   the  person 
aggrieved  Is  a  party,  the  Commission  shall 
so  notify  the  person  aggrieved  and  within 
sixty  days  after  the  giving  of  such  notice  a 
civil  action  may  be  brought  against  the  re- 
spondent named  in  the  charge   (1)    by  the 
person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved,  or   (2)    If 
such  charge  was  filed  by  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee  of    the   Commission,   by   any   person 
whom  the  charge  alleges  was  aggrieved  by 
the  alleged  unlawful  employment  practice. 
Upon   application   by   the   complainant   and 
In  such  circumstances  as  the  court  may  deem 
just,  the  court  may  appoint  an  attorney  for 
such   complainant    and   may   authorize   the 
commencement   of   the   action   without   the 
payment   of   fees,   costs,   or  security.    Upon 
the  commencement  of  such  civil  action,  the 
Commission,  or  the  Attorney  General   In  a 
case  involving  a  government,  governmental 
agency,  or  political  subdivision,  shall   take 
no  further  action  with  respect  thereto,  ex- 
cept that,  upon  timely  application,  the  court 
In  Its  discretion  may  permit  the  Commis- 
sion, or  the  Attorney  General  in  a  case  in- 
volving a  government,  governmental  agency, 
or  political  subdivision,  to  intervene  in  such 
civil  action  if  the  Commission,  or  the  At- 
torney General  in  a  case  Involving  a  govern- 
ment, governmental  agency,  or  political  sub- 
division, certifies  that  the  case  is  of  general 
public  Importance.  Upon  request,  the  court 
may.  In  Its  discretion,  stay  further  proceed- 
ings for  not  more  than  sixty  days  pending 
termination    of    State    or   local    proceedings 
described  In  subsection    (c)    or   (d)    or  the 
efforts  of  the  Commission  to  obtain  volun- 
tary compliance. 

"(2)  The  right  of  an  aggrieved  person  to 
bring  a  civil  action  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
this  subsection  shall  terminate  once  the 
Commission  has  Issued  a  complaint  under 
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subsection  (t)  or  the  Attorney  General  has 
filed  a  civil  action  under  subsection  (f),  or 
the  Commission  has  entered  Into  an  agree- 
ment under  subsection  (f)  or  (i)  to  which 
the  person  aggrieved  Is  a  party,  except  that 
(1)  If  after  Issuing  a  complaint  the  Commis- 
sion enters  into  an  agreement  under  sub- 
section (i)  without  the  agreement  of  the 
persons  aggrieved,  or  has  not  issued  an  order 
under  subsection  (h)  within  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  of  the  issuance  of 
the  complaint,  the  Commission  shall  so 
notify  the  person  aggrieved  and  a  civil  action 
may  be  brought  against  the  respondent 
liamed  in  the  charge  at  any  time  prior  to 
the  Commission's  Issuance  of  an  order  under 
subsection  (h)  or,  in  the  case  of  an  agree- 
ment under  subsection  (1)  to  which  the  per- 
son aggrieved  Is  not  a  party,  within  sixty 
days  after  receiving  notice  thereof  from  the 
Commission,  and  (2)  where  there  has  been 
no  agreement  under  subsection  (1),  If  the 
person  aggrieved  files  a  civil  action  against 
the  respondent  during  the  period  from  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  to  one  year  after 
the  Issuance  of  the  complaint  such  person 
shall  notify  th3  Commission  of  such  action 
and  the  Commission  may  petition  the  court 
not  to  proceed  with  the  suit.  The  court  may 
dismiss  or  stay  any  such  action  upon  a  show- 
ing that  the  Commission  has  been  acting 
with  due  diligence  on  the  complaint,  that 
the  Commission  anticipates  the  Issuance  of 
an  order  under  subsection  (h)  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time,  that  the  case  is  ex- 
ceptional, and  that  extension  of  the  Com- 
mission's jurisdiction  is  warranted." 

(b)  Subsections  (f)  through  (k)  of  sec- 
tion 706  of  such  Act  and  relerences  thereto 
sue  redesignated  as  subsections  (rj  through 
(w) ,  respectively. 

(c)  Section  706(r)  of  such  Act.  as  re- 
designated by  this  section,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  sentence: 
"Up'Hi  the  bringing  of  any  such  action,  the 
district  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  grant 
such  tempwrary  or  preliminary  relief  as  it 
deems  just  and  proper." 

(d)  Subsections  (u)  and  (vi  of  section 
706  of  such  Act,  as  redesignated  by  this  sec- 
tion, are  ameiided  (1)  by  striking  out  "(e)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(qi",  and  (2) 
by  striking  out  "(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(U) ". 

Sec.  5.  Section  707  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  Effective  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities Enforcement  Act  of  1971,  the  func- 
tions of  the  Attorney  General  under  this 
seciion  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Commis- 
sion, together  with  such  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, allocations,  and  other  funds  em- 
ployed, used.  held,  available,  or  to  be  made 
available  in  connection  with  stioh  functions 
unless  the  President  submits,  and  neither 
House  of  Congress  vetoes,  a  reorganization 
plan  pursuant  to  chapter  9,  of  title  5.  United 
States  Cede.  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection.  The  Commission  shall 
carry  out  such  functions  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  and  (e)  of 
this  section. 

"(d)  Upon  the  transfer  of  functions  pro- 
vided for  in  subsection  ic)  of  this  section,  in 
all  suits  commenced  ptirsuant  to  this  section 
prior  to  the  date  of  such  transfer,  proceed- 
ings shall  continue  without  abatement,  all 
c^urt  orders  and  decrees  shall  remain  In 
efTecc.  and  the  Commission  shall  be  substi- 
tuted as  a  party  for  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  Attorney  General,  or  the  Acting 
Attorney  General,  as  appropriate. 

"(e)  Subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities  En- 
forcement Act  of  1971.  the  Commission  shall 
have  authority  to  Investigate  and  act  on  a 
charge  of  a  ptattem  at  practice  of  discrimi- 
nation, whether  filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  a 
person   claiming  to   be   aggrieved  or   by  an 


officer  or  employee  of  the  Commission.  All 
such  actions  shall  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  set  forth  In  section 
706,  including  the  provisions  for  enforce- 
ment and  appellate  review  contained  in  sub- 
sections (k),  (1),  (m),and  (n)  thereof." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subsections  (b).  (c),  and  (d) 
of  section  709  of  Uie  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  (73  Stat.  263:  *  U.S.C.  2000e-8(b) -(d) 
are  amended  to  readme  follows: 

"(b)  The  Commission  may  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  agencies  charged  with  the 
administration  of  State  fair  employment 
practices  laws  and.  with  the  consent  of  such 
agencies,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  its  functions  and  duties  under  this  title 
and  within  the  limitation  of  funds  appro- 
priated specifically  for  such  purpose,  engage 
In  a;id  contribute  to  the  cost  of  research  and 
other  projects  of  mutual  Interest  undertak- 
en by  such  agencies,  and  utilize  the  services 
of  such  agencies  and  their  employees,  and, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
pay  by  advance  or  reimbursement  such  agen- 
cies and  their  employees  for  services  rendered 
to  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  this 
title.  In  furtherance  of  such  cooperative  ef- 
forts, the  Commission  may  enter  Into  writ- 
ten agreements  with  such  State  or  local  agen- 
cies and  such  agreements  may  include  pro- 
vi-iions  under  which  the  Commission  shall 
refrain  from  processing  a  charge  in  any  cases 
or  class  of  cases  specified  in  such  agreements 
or  under  which  the  Commission  shall  relieve 
any  person  or  class  of  persons  in  such  State 
or  locality  from  requirements  Imposed  under 
this  section.  The  Commission  siiall  rescind 
any  such  agreement  whenever  it  determines 
that  the  agreement  no  longer  serves  the  in- 
terest of  effective  enforcement  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Every  employer,  employment  agency. 
and  labor  organization  subject  to  this  titie 
shall  (1)  mal^e  and  keep  such  records  rele- 
vant to  the  determinations  of  whether  un- 
lawful employment  practices  have  been  or 
are  being  committed,  (2)  preserve  such 
records  for  such  periods,  and  (3)  make  such 
reports  tlierefrom  as  the  Commission  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation  or  order,  after  public 
hearing,  as  reasonable,  nece.ssary.  or  appro- 
priate for  the  enforcement  of  this  title  or 
the  regulations  or  orders  thereunder.  The 
Commission  shall,  by  regulation,  require 
each  employer,  labor  organization,  and  joint 
labor-management  committee  subject  to  this 
title  which  controls  an  apprenticeship  or 
other  traii'.iiig  program  to  maintain  such 
records  as  are  reasonably  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  a  list  of  applicants  who  wish 
to  participate  in  such  program.  Including  the 
chronological  order  in  which  applications 
were  received,  and  to  furnish  to  the  Commis- 
sion upon  request,  a  detailed  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  persons  are  selected  to 
participate  in  the  apprenticeship  or  other 
training  program.  Any  employer,  employment 
agency.  Labor  organization,  or  joint  labor- 
management  committee  which  believes  that 
the  application  to  It  of  any  regulation  or 
order  i.=;Kued  under  this  section  would  result 
In  undue  hardship  may  apply  to  the  Commls- 
.clon  for  an  exemption  from  the  application 
of  such  regulation  or  order,  and,  if  such  ap- 
plication for  an  exenaptlon  is  denied,  bring 
a  civil  action  in  the  United  States  di.'^trict 
court  for  the  district  where  such  records  are 
kept.  If  the  Commission  or  the  court,  as  the 
case  may  be.  finds  that  the  application  of  the 
regulation  cr  order  to  the  employer,  employ- 
ment agency,  or  labor  organization  In  ques- 
tion would  Impose  an  undue  hardship,  the 
Commission  or  the  court,  as  the  case  may 
be.  may  grant  appropriate  relief.  If  any  per- 
son required  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  fails  or  refuses  to  do  so. 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  such  person  Is  found,  resides, 
or  transacts  business,  shall,  upon  applica- 
tion of  the  Commission,  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
era! In  a  case  Involving  a  government,  gov- 
ernmental   agency   or   political    subdivision, 


have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  to  such  person  an 
order  requiring  him  to  comply. 

"(d)  In  preacrlblng  requirements  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (C)  of  this  section,  the 
Commission  shall  consult  with  other  inter- 
ested State  and  Federal  agencies  and  shall 
endeavor  to  coordinate  its  requirements  with 
those  adopted  by  such  agencies.  The  Com- 
mission shall  furnish  upon  request  and  with- 
out Cost  to  any  State  or  local  agency  charged 
with  the  administration  of  a  fair  employ- 
ment practice  law  information  obtained  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  from 
any  employer,  employment  agency,  labor 
organization,  or  joint  labor-management 
committee  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
agency.  Such  information  shall  be  furnished 
on  condition  that  it  not  be  made  public  by 
the  recipient  agency  prior  to  the  Institution 
of  a  proceeding  under  State  or  local  law  In- 
volving such  Information.  If  this  condition 
is  violated  by  a  recipient  agency,  the  Com- 
mission may  decline  to  honor  subsequent 
requests  pursuant  to  this  subsection." 

(b)  Section  709  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by:  (1)  redesignating  sub- 
section (e)  or  subsection  (f)  and  (2)  by 
adding  Immediately  after  section  709(d)  as 
amended,  the  following  subsection  (e)  : 

"(e)  Any  record  or  paper  required  by  sec- 
tion 709(c)  of  this  title  to  be  preserved  or 
maintained  shall  be  made  available  for  In- 
spection, reproduction,  and  copying  by  the 
Commission  or  Its  representative,  or  by  the 
Attorney  General  or  his  representative,  upon 
demand  In  writing  directed  to  the  person 
having  custody,  possession,  or  control  of  such 
record  or  paper.  Unless  otherwl.se  ordered 
by  a  court  of  the  United  States,  neither  the 
members  of  the  Commission  or  its  represent- 
ative nor  the  Attorney  General  or  his  repre- 
sentative shall  disclose  any  record  or  paper 
produced  pursuant  to  this  title,  or  any  re- 
production or  copy,  except  to  Congress  or 
any  committee  thereof,  or  to  a  governmental 
agency,  or  In  the  presentation  of  any  case  or 
proceeding  before  any  court  or  grand  jury. 
The  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict In  which  a  demand  Is  made  or  in  which 
a  record  or  paper  so  demanded  is  located, 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  compel  by  appro- 
priate process  the  production  of  such  record 
or  paper." 

Sec.  7.  Section  710  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (78  Stat.  264;  42  U.S.C.  2000e-9)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  INVESTIGATOR  r  POWERS 

"Sec.  710.  For  the  purpose  of  all  hearings 
and  Investigations  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mission or  Its  duly  authorized  agents  or 
agencies,  section  11  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (49  Stat.  455:  29  U.S.C.  161) 
shall  apply.  No  subpoena  shall  be  Issued  on 
the  application  of  any  party  to  proceedings 
before  the  Commission  until  after  the  Com- 
mission has  Issued  and  caused  to  be  served 
upon  the  respondent  a  complaint  and  notice 
of  hearing  under  subsection  (f)  of  section 
706." 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  703(a)  (2)  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  255;  42  U.S.C. 
2000e-2(a)  (2)  is  amended  by  Inserting  the 
words  "or  applicants  for  employment"  after 
the  words  "his  employees". 

(b)  Section  703(c)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  the  words  "or  appli- 
cants for  membership"  after  the  word  "mem- 
bership". 

(c)(1)  Section  704(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  Joint  labor-man- 
agement committee  controlling  apprentice- 
ship or  other  training  or  retraining,  including 
on-the-job  training  programs."  after  "em- 
ployment agency"  In  section  704(a) . 

(2)  Section  704(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  (A)  striking  out  "or  employment  agency" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "employment 
agency,  or  joint  labor-management  commit- 
tee controlling  apprenticeship  or  other  train- 
ing or  retraining.  Including  on-the-job  train- 
ing programs,",  and  (B)   inserting  a  comma 
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and  the  words  "or  relating  to  admission  to,  or 
employment  hi,  any  program  established  to 
provide  apprenticeship  or  other  training  by 
such  a  Joint  labor-management  committee" 
before  the  word  "Indicating". 

(d)  Section  705(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (785  Stat.  258,  42  U.S.C.  2000e-4(a) ) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  705.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  a 
Commission  to  be  known  as  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission,  which 
shall  be  composed  of  five  members,  unless  ad- 
ditional members  are  appointed  as  herein- 
after provided  In  this  subsection.  Not  more 
than  the  least  number  of  members  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Any  individual  chosen  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  un- 
expired term  of  the  member  whom  he  shall 
succeed,  and  all  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  continue  to  serve  until  their  succes- 
sors are  appointed  and  qualified,  except  that 
no  such  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
continue  to  serve  (1)  for  more  than  sixty 
days  when  the  Congress  Is  tn  session  unless 
a  nommatlon  to  fill  such  vacancy  shall  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Senate,  or  (2)  after 
the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the  session  of 
the  Senate  In  which  such  nomination  was 
submitted.  The  President  shall  designate  one 
member  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  one  member  to  serve  as  Vice 
Chairman.  The  Chairman  shall  be  respon- 
sible on  behalf  of  the  Commission  for  the 
admmistratlve  operations  of  the  Commission, 
and  shall  appoint,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  In  the  competitive  serv- 
ice, such  officers,  agents,  attorneys,  hearing 
examiners,  and  employees  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  assist  it  In  the  performance  of  Its 
functions  and  to  fix  their  compensation  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and  General  Schedule  pay  rates:  Pro- 
vided, That  assignment,  removal,  and  com- 
pensation of  hearing  examiners  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  sections  3105,  3344,  5362, 
and  7521  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  At  any 
time  after  one  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities  En- 
forcement Act  of  1971,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  if  he  determines  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  members  of  the 
Commission  would  help  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  may  request  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  up  to  four  additional  mem- 
bers of  the  Conunlsslon.  Upon  receiving  such 
a  request,  the  President  may  appoint  up  to 
four  additional  members  of  the  Commission 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Such  additional  members  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  appointment  cf 
any  such  additional  member  no  further  ap- 
pointment to  the  same  position  shall  be 
made,  and  the  total  number  of  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  reduced  accord- 
ingly unless  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
determines  that  the  appointment  of  one  or 
more  additional  members  of  the  Commission 
continues  to  be  necessary  to  better  effectu- 
ate the  purposes  of  this  title  and  so  advises 
the  President." 

(e)  Section  705(g)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ",  and  to  accept  voluntary  and 
uncompensated  services,  nowithstandlng  the 
provisions  of  section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  665(b))". 

(f)  Section  705(g)(6)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  to  intervene  in  a  civil  action  brought 
by  an  aggrieved  party  under  section  706." 

(g)  Section  713  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections : 


"(c)  Except  for  the  powers  granted  to  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (h)  of  section 
706,  the  power  to  modify  or  set  aside  its  find- 
ings, or  make  new  findings,  under  subsec- 
tions (I),  (k),  and  (1)  of  section  706,  the 
rulemaking  power  as  defined  In  subchapter 
n  of  chapter  5  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
with  reference  to  general  rules  as  distin- 
guished from  rules  of  specific  applicability, 
and  the  power  to  enter  into  or  rescind  agree- 
ments with  State  arid  local  agencies,  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b)  of  section  709,  under 
which  the  Commission  agrees  to  refrain  from 
processing  a  charge  In  any  cases  or  class  of 
cases  or  under  which  the  Commission  agrees 
to  relieve  any  person  or  class  of  persons  In 
such  State  or  locality  from  requirements  im- 
posed by  section  709,  the  Commission  may 
delegate  any  of  its  functions,  duties  and  pow- 
ers to  such  person  or  persons  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  designate  by  regulation.  Including 
functions,  duties,  and  powers  with  respect  to 
hearing,  determining,  ordering,  certifying, 
reporting  or  otherwise  acting  as  to  any  work, 
business,  or  matter.  Nothing  in  this  subsec- 
tion authorizes  the  Commission  to  provide 
for  persons  other  than  those  referred  to  in 
clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  556  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  conduct  any  hearing  to  which  that 
section  applies. 

"(d)  The  Osmmlsslon  is  authorized  to  del- 
egate to  any  group  of  three  or  more  members 
of  the  Commission  any  or  all  of  the  powers 
which  it  may  Itself  exercise." 

(h)  Section  714  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  111"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "sections  111  and  1114". 

Sec  9.  (a)  Section  5314  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"(58)  Chairman,  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission." 

(b)  Clause  (72)  of  section  5316  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(72)  Members,  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  (8)." 

(c)  Clause  (111)  of  section  5316  of  such 
title  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  10.  Section  715  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (78  Stat.  265;  42  U.S.C.  2000e-14)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  715.  All  authority,  functions,  and  re- 
sponsibilities vested  in  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor pursuant  to  Executive  Order  11246,  as 
amended,  relating  to  nondiscrimination  in 
employment  by  Government  contractors  and 
subcontractors  and  nondiscrimination  in  fed- 
erally assisted  construction  contracts  are 
transferred  to  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission,  together  with  such 
personnel,  property,  records,  and  unex- 
pended balances  of  appropriations,  alloca- 
tions, and  other  funds  employed,  used,  held, 
available  or  to  be  made  available  In  connec- 
tion with  the  functions  transferred  to  the 
Commission  hereby  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions pursuant  to  this  section,  and  the  Com- 
mission shall  hereafter  carry  out  all  such  au- 
thority, functions,  and  responsibilities  pur- 
suant to  such  order." 

Sec.  n.  Title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  (78  Stat.  253;  42  U.S.C.  2000e  et  seq.)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"nondiscrimination  in  federal  government 
employment 
"Sec  717.  (a)  All  personnel  actions  affect- 
ing employees  or  applicants  for  employment 
(except  with  regard  to  aliens  employed  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  United  States)  in  mili- 
tary departments  as  defined  in  section  102  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  In  executive  agen- 
cies (other  than  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice) as  defined  in  section  105  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  (including  employees 
and  applicants  for  employment  who  are  paid 
from  nonappropriated  funds) ,  in  the  United 
States  Posted  Service  and  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  In  those  units  of  the  Govern- 
ment of   the   District   of   Columbia   having 


positions  in  the  competitive  service,  and  in 
the  legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  having  positions  in  the 
competitive  service,  shall  be  made  free  from 
any  discrimination  based  on  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  national  origin. 

"(b)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
have  authority  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  through  appropriate  reme- 
dies. Including  reinstatement  or  hiring  of 
employees  with  or  without  back  pay,  as  will 
effectuate  the  policies  of  this  section,  and 
shall  Issue  such  rules,  regulations,  order;-  anri 
Instructions  as  it  deems  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
under  this  section.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission shall — 

(1)  be  responsible  for  the  annual  review 
and  approval  of  a  national  and  regional 
equal  employment  opportunity  plan  wMch 
each  department  and  agency  and  each  ap- 
propriate unit  referred  to  In  section  717(a) 
shall  submit  In  order  to  maintain  an  affirma- 
tive program  of  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity for  all  such  employees  and  applicants 
for  employment: 

(2)  be  responsible  for  the  review  and 
evaluation  of  the  operation  of  all  agency 
equal  employment  opportunity  programs,  pe- 
riodically obtaining  and  publishing  (on  at 
least  a  semiannual  basis)  progress  reports 
from  each  such  department,  agency,  or  unit; 
and 

(3)  consult  with  and  solicit  the  recom- 
mendations of  Interested  Individuals,  groups, 
and  organizations  relating  to  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity. 

The  head  of  each  such  department,  ajencv. 
or  unit  shall  comply  with  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, orders,  and  Instructions  which  shall 
Include  a  provision  that  an  employee  or  ap- 
plicant for  employment  shall  be  notified  of 
any  final  action  taken  on  any  complaint  of 
discrimination  filed  by  hlin  thereunder. 
The  plan  submitted  by  each  department, 
agency,  and  unit  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to — 

(1)  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
training  and  education  programs  designed  to 
provide  a  maximum  opportunity  for  em- 
ployees to  advance  so  as  to  perform  at  their 
highest  potential:  and 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  qualifications  in 
terms  of  training  and  experience  relating  to 
equal  employment  opportunity  for  the  prin- 
cipal and  operating  officials  of  each  such  de- 
partment, agency,  or  unit  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity program  and  of  the  allocation  of  per- 
sonnel and  resources  proposed  by  such  de- 
partment, agency,  or  unit  to  carry  out  its 
equal  employment  opportunity  program. 

"(c)  Within  thirty  days  of  receipt  of  notice 
of  final  action  taken  by  a  department,  agency, 
or  unit  referred  to  In  subsection  717(a).  or 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  upon  an 
appeal  from  a  decision  or  order  of  such  de- 
partment, agency,  or  unit  on  a  complaint  of 
discrimination  based  on  race,  color,  religion, 
sex  or  national  origin,  brought  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Executive  Or- 
der 11478  or  any  succeeding  Executive  orders, 
or  after  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  from 
the  filing  of  the  Initial  charge  with  the  de- 
partment agency,  or  unit  or  with  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission  on  appeal  from  a  decision 
or  order  of  such  department,  agency,  or  unit 
until  such  time  as  final  action  may  be  taken 
by  a  department,  agency,  or  unit,  an  employee 
or  applicant  for  employment.  If  aggrieved  by 
the  final  disposition  of  his  complaint,  or  by 
the  failure  to  take  final  action  on  his  com- 
plaint, may  file  a  civil  action  as  provided  In 
section  706(q) .  in  which  civil  action  the  head 
of  the  department,  agency,  or  unit,  as  appro- 
priate, shall  be  the  defendant. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  section  706(q) 
through  (w),  as  applicable,  shall  govern  civil 
actions  brought  hereunder. 

"(e)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
relieve  any  Government  agency  or  ofHclal  of 
Its  or  his  primary  responslblilty  to  assure 
nondiscrimination  In  employment  as  required 
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by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  or  of  Its  or 
his  responsibilities  under  Executive  Order 
11478  relating  to  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity In  the  Federal  Government. 

Sec.  12.  Section  716  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000(e)-15,  78  Stat.  266) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  the  performance  of  their  responsi- 
bilities under  this  Act,  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  the  Chairman  of  che  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  shall  consult 
regarding  their  rules,  regulations,  and  poli- 
cies." 

Sec.  13.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
to  section  706  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  charges  filed  with 
the  Commission  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrell.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

PRrVILEGE    OF    THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  debate 
on  S.  2515.  Gerald  Feder.  Donald  Elis- 
burg.  Robert  Nagle.  and  Eugene  Mittel- 
man.  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  be 
permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  a  centui-y  now,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  guaranteed 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  all 
Americans.  Congress  has.  in  bits  and 
pieces,  over  several  generations,  enacted 
legislation  to  fulfill  these  rights  for  all 
Americans. 

We  have  had  the  rights  of  minorities 
before  the  public  in  the  area  of  voting 
rights,  schools,  and  public  accommoda- 
tions. In  equal  employment,  we  took  a 
major  step  forward  in  1964.  more  than 
7  years  ago.  by  enacting  title  vn  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act 

Sixteen  months  ago.  this  body  debated 
and  passed  S.  2453.  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  Enforcement  Act  of 
1970. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  did  not  act 
before  the  91st  Congress  adjourned.  This 
past  year  the  House  has  passed  such  a 
bill  and  the  duty  is  clearly  on  us  to  act 
now  and  once  again. 

We  are  considering  this  bill  again  be- 
cause we  have-not  achieved  the  respect 
and  obedience  to  the  congressional  man- 
date of  1964  that  Members  of  Congress 
of  that  year  expected.  Parenthetically,  it 
can  be  recalled  that  today  there  are  63 
Members  of  this  body  now  serving  who 
were  Members  of  Congress  in  1964  when 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  that  year  was 
enacted.  The  concept  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  is  generally  couched 
in  not  unpleasant  terms  such  as  the 
desirability  of  insuring  fairness  In  em- 
ployment, the  right  to  have  a  decent 
job,  and  the  obligation  of  all  citizens 
to  help  our  disadvantaged  Americans. 
These  discussions,  however,  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  those  institutions  and  individ- 
uals in  our  society  responsible  for  pro- 
viding equal  employment  oijportunity  are 


deliberately  disregarding  their  obliga- 
tion to  contribute  to  law  and  order  in 
society  when  they  violate  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  by  denying  jobs  to  minorities 
and  denying  jobs  and  equality  to  women. 

As  we  all  know,  that  act  declares  that 
it  is  an  unlawful  employment  practice  to 
fail  or  refuse  to  hire  or  promote,  or  to 
otherwise  discriminate  against  a  person 
with  respect  to  his  employment  because 
of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national 
origin.  When  these  violations  take  place, 
they  cause  the  loss  of  economic  security 
and  the  inability  to  maintain  a  decent 
household  just  as  surely  as  the  burglar 
in  the  night  when  he  steals  money,  sav- 
ings, and  possessions. 

Title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  es- 
tablished the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities Commission  as  an  independent 
bipartisan  agency  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  act's  substantive 
provisions. 

The  act  contemplated  informal  meth- 
ods of  conciliation  and  persuasion  as  the 
primary  mechanism  for  obtaining  com- 
pliance with  its  provisions.  Only  when  a 
pattern  or  practice  of  resistance  to  the 
statute  was  indicated  did  it  make 
provision  for  enforcement  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  then  only  by  the  Attorney 
General.  Individuals  who  failed  to  re- 
ceive relief  through  the  Commission  were 
left  to  private  lawsuits,  an  expensive 
procedure  not  readily  available  to  most 
complainants. 

Title  VII,  quite  frankly,  has  not  been 
a  notable  success.  In  1964.  employment 
discrimination  tended  to  be  viewed  as  a 
series  of  isolated  and  distinguishable 
events,  for  the  most  part  due  to  ill  will 
on  the  part  of  some  identifiable  individ- 
ual or  organization.  It  was  thought  that 
a  scheme  that  stressed  conciliation  rather 
than  compulsory  processes  would  be  most 
appropriate  for  the  resolution  of  this  es- 
sentially human  problem,  and  that  liti- 
gation would  be  necessary  only  on  an  oc- 
casional basis  in  the  event  of  determined 
recalcitrace.  Unfortunately,  this  view  has 
not  been  borne  out  by  the  experience  of 
the  last  7  years.  Not  enough  is  being 
done  to  obey  the  act  and  improve  the 
situation.  In  its  first  6  years  of  experi- 
ence, the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  has  received  over  81,- 
000  actic«iable  charges  of  which  approx- 
imately 50  percent  complained  of  dis- 
crimination because  of  race:  30  percent 
were  concerned  with  sex  discrimination, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  charges  in- 
volving discrimination  on  a  basis  of  na- 
tional origin  or  religion. 

Furthermore,  during  each  year  of  the 
Commission's  existence,  the  nimiber  of 
charges  filed  per  year  has  increased.  In 
fiscal  year  1970  alone,  the  Commission 
received  14,129  new  charges;  in  fiscal 
year  1971.  this  nimiber  increased  to 
22.920;  and  the  indications  for  the  cur- 
rent year  are  that  more  than  32.000 
charges  will  be  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Compliance  reviews  and  employment 
surveys  continually  refiect  the  same  tra- 
ditional sitiuition.  Minority  workers — 
black.  Spanish-surnamed.  Oriental  or 
Indian — are  relegated  to  the  lowest  pay- 
ing, least  desirable  jobs — if,  indeed,  they 
get  hired  at  all.  Often,  seniority  systems 
further  perpetuate  the  problem  by  lock- 
ing the  minority  worker  into  a  line  of 


progression  that  tops  out  at  an  hourly 
income  far  below  the  highest  positions  in 
an  all-white  line  of  progression. 

I  think  it  is  useful  in  illustrating  the 
results  of  this  continued  and  fiagrant 
disregard  of  the  law  to  examine  this  un- 
lawful conduct  as  it  afifects  the  ability 
of  so  many  members  of  minority  groups 
in  this  country  to  particiF>ate  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  our  society. 

The  statistics  are  vivid,  and  I  would 
like  to  recite  just  a  few  of  the  more  sig- 
nificant results. 

In  a  special  report  released  this  year 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  entitled 
"The  Social  and  Ekionomlc  Status  of  Ne- 
groes in  the  United  States,"  the  evidence 
is  clear  that  while  some  progress  has  been 
made  toward  bettering  the  economic  po- 
sition of  the  Nation's  black  population, 
the  avowed  goal  of  social  and  economic 
equality  is  not  yet  anywhere  near  a  real- 
ity. For  example,  the  report  shows  that 
the  median  family  Income  for  Negroes 
in  1970  was  $6,279,  while  the  median  In- 
come for  whites  during  the  same  period 
was  $10,236.  This  earnings  gap  shows 
that  Negroes  are  still  far  from  reaching 
their  rightful  place  in  our  society. 

Support  for  the  above  statement  Is 
provided  by  statistics  in  the  Census  Bu- 
reau report  which  show  that  Negroes  are 
concentrated  in  the  lower  paying,  less 
prestigious  positions  in  industry  and  are 
largely  precluded  from  advancement  to 
the  higher  paid,  more  prestigious  posi- 
tions. For  example,  while  Negroes  con- 
stitute about  10  percent  of  the  labor 
force,  they  account  for  only  3  percent  of 
all  jobs  in  the  high-paying  professional, 
technical,  and  managerial  positions.  In 
the  nine  industries  with  the  highest  earn- 
ing capabilities — printing  and  publish- 
ing, chemicals,  primary  metals,  fabri- 
cated metals,  nonelectrical  machinery, 
transportation  equipment,  air  transpor- 
tation, and  instnmients  manufacture — 
Negroes  hold  only  1  percent  of  profes- 
sional and  managerial  positions.  On  the 
other  hand.  In  the  lowest  paying  laborer 
and  service  worker  categories,  Negroes 
account  for  24  percent  of  all  jobs. 

This  economic  disparity  is  further 
reinforced  by  statistics  which  show  that 
the  unemployment  rate  for  Negroes  is 
considerably  higher  than  that  for  whites. 
Figures  available  for  1970  show  that 
while  4  percent  of  white  males  were  un- 
employed, and  the  imemployment  rate 
for  all  whites  was  5.4  percent,  9.3  per- 
cent of  all  Negroes  were  unemployed. 
Even  in  the  managerial  and  professional 
positions,  the  area  with  the  lowest  im- 
employment  rate,  Negro  im«mployment 
was  2.1  percent  while  white  unemploy- 
ment was  1.7  percent. 

Wliile  statistics  on  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  are  not  nearly  as  current  or 
as  complete,  available  data  indicates  that 
this,  the  second-largest  ethnic  minority 
group  in  the  Nation,  with  approximately 
7.5  million  members,  is  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion. In  1969,  the  median  family  Income 
for  Spanish-speaking  American  families 
was  $5,641.  About  17  percent  of  these 
families  had  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000. 
Both  male  and  female  Spanish-speaking 
American  workers,  as  has  already  been 
shown  to  be  the  case  with  Negroes,  are 
also  concentrated  in  the  lower  paying 
occupations.  Only  25  percent  of  employed 
Spanish-speaking  males  are  in  white- 
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collar  jobs,  compared  to  41  percent  of  all 
men.  On  the  other  hand.  58.8  percent  of 
Spanish-speaking  males  are  concen- 
trated in  blue-collar  occupations.  The 
statistics  for  Spanish-speaking  women 
workers  indicates  a  similar  disparate  dis- 
tribution. Also,  as  with  Negroes.  Spanish- 
speaking  workers  suffer  a  higher  unem- 
ployment rate  when  compared  to  the 
white  population.  In  1969,  6  percent  of 
Spanish-speaking  Americans  were  un- 
employed, compared  to  3.5  percent  for 
the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  stated  that  too  rap- 
idly, that  goes  back  to  1969.  Six  percent 
of  Spanish-speaking  Americans  were  un- 
employed. The  figure  for  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  was  3.5  percent. 

The  unemployment  figures  are  far 
worse  today  and  with  the  best  estimates 
we  have  of  imemployment  today  of  6  per- 
cent, this  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  our 
land  at  this  time.  The  unemployment  of 
Spanish-speaking  Americans  has  in- 
creased in  degree  and  is  greater  by  far 
than  the  tragically  high  general  imem- 
ployment of  6  percent. 

The  burden  of  unfair  emplosrment 
practices  does  not  just  fall  on  our  minor- 
ity citizens.  The  right  of  female  workers 
to  equal  employment  opportunity  is  all 
too  frequently  ignored  by  employers. 

There  are  approximately  30  million 
employed  women  in  the  Nation,  consti- 
tuting about  38  percent  of  the  total  work 
force.  The  nimiber  of  working  women 
has  also  increased  very  rapidly  during 
the  last  two  decades — between  1947  and 
1968  the  number  of  women  in  the  civil- 
ian labor  force  increased  by  75  percent 
while  the  number  of  men  during  the 
same  period  increased  only  16  percent. 
Despite  this  large  increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  women  in  the  work  force,  wom- 
en continue  to  be  relegated  to  low-pay- 
ing positions  and  are  precluded  from 
high-paying  executive  positions.  Simi- 
larly, the  rate  of  advancement  for  wom- 
en is  slower  than  for  men  in  similar 
positions. 

About  70  jjercent  of  all  employed  wom- 
en work  in  order  to  provide  primary  sup- 
port for  themselves  or  to  provide  a  sup- 
plement to  the  incomes  of  their  hus- 
bands which  may  be  needed  to  meet 
household  expenses.  However,  within 
established  occupational  categories, 
women  are  paid  less  for  doing  the  same 
jobs  as  are  done  by  men.  For  example, 
in  1968.  the  latest  year  for  which  ex- 
tensive data  is  presently  available,  the 
median  salary  for  till  scientists  was  $13,- 
200;  for  women  scientists  the  median 
salary  was  $10,000.  Similarly,  the  median 
salary  for  a  full-time  male  factory  work- 
er was  $6,738  while  his  female  counter- 
part could  only  expect  to  earn  $3,991. 
This  economic  disparity  Is  further  em- 
phasized by  figures  which  show  that 
60  percent  of  women  but  only  20  per- 
cent of  men  earned  less  than  $5,000  per 
year,  while  only  3  percent  of  women  but 
28  percent  of  men  earned  $10,000  per 
year  or  more. 

While  some  have  looked  at  the  entire 
issue  of  women's  rights  as  a  frivolous  di- 
vertissement. I  believe  that  discrimina- 
tion against  women  is  no  less  serious 
than  other  prohibited  forms  of  discrimi- 
nation, and  that  It  must  be  accorded  the 
same  degree  of  concern  given  to  any 


type  of  similarly  unlawful  conduct.  Re- 
member, we  are  often  talking  not  just 
about  a  woman's  right  to  use  her  re- 
sources for  self-fulfillment,  we  are  also 
talking  about  a  woman's  right  to  be 
able  to  provide  for  her  children.  With- 
out a  doubt  the  problem  of  female  un- 
deremployment presents  deep  sociologi- 
cal ramificatioixs,  and  empolyers,  em- 
ployment agencies,  and  labor  unions 
cannot  deny  the  responsibility  they  have 
to  abide  by  the  law  and  to  treat  women 
on  an  equal  basis  with  men. 

All  of  this  statistical  data  and  recita- 
tion of  the  sad  history  of  compliance  with 
this  act  has  very  real  significance  to  our 
efforts  in  trying  to  make  the  world  In 
which  we  live  a  better  pl£u;e.  For  unless 
we  are  able  to  bring  some  measure  of 
hope  for  progress  In  our  society  to  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  our  citizens  and 
make  absolutely  clear  that  they  have  a 
stake  in  the  future  of  the  system,  we  are 
all  going  to  suffer  with  their  disillusion- 
ment. 

I  realize  that  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
not  automatically  and  overnight  end 
employment  discrimination  In  this  coun- 
try. But  this  bill  will  take  us  forward. 
The  time  has  come  to  bring  an  end  to  job 
discrimination  once  and  for  all  and  to 
Insure  to  every  American  the  oppor- 
timity  for  the  decent  self-respect  that 
goes  with  a  job.  The  promises  of  equal 
job  opportunity  made  in  1964  must  be 
made  realities  In  1972. 

The  bin.  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, provides  for  significant  revisions  In 
the  primary  enforcement  mechanisms  of 
title  VII.  The  Commission  would  con- 
tinue to  seek  voluntary  resolution  of  dis- 
putes, but  If  conciliation  efforts  were  un- 
successful, the  Commission  would  be  au- 
thorized to  issue  complaints,  hold  hear- 
ings, and  where  unlawful  employment 
practices  are  found,  Issue  appropriate  or- 
ders subject  to  review  by  the  courts  of 
appeal.  Upon  petition  by  either  the  Com- 
mission, the  respondent,  or  the  person 
alleged  to  be  aggrieved,  a  court  of  ap- 
peals may  enter  an  order  enforcing, 
modifying,  or  setting  aside  the  order  of 
the  Commission.  The  committee  bill  re- 
quires that  petitions  for  review  must  be 
filed  within  60  days  of  the  Commission's 
order.  This  avoids  the  burdensome  expe- 
rience encountered  by  the  NLRB.  which 
alone  among  all  regulatory  agencies,  does 
not  possess  authority  to  issue  orders  that 
are  In  some  measure  self-enforcing.  I 
might  note  that  the  procedure  in  this  bill 
is  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  Occu- 
pational Health  and  Safety  Act  and  last 
year's  equal  employment  opportunity  bill. 
S.  2453. 

The  committee  has  taken  pains  to  see 
that  the  rights  of  all  parties  to  EEOC 
proceedings  are  protected.  The  Commis- 
sion has  to  give  respondents  notice  of  the 
charges  within  10  days.  The  right  to  a 
hearing  on  the  record  before  a  disinter- 
ested trial  examiner  Is  specifically  pro- 
vided for,  and  all  proceedings  must  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  Interested 
persons  may  Intervene  or  appear  as 
amicus  curiae,  and  all  parties  to  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Commission  may  take 
part  in  any  review  in  the  court  of  appeals. 
Finally,  provision  is  made  for  review  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  as  provided  In  28 
U.S.C.  1254. 


During  the  committee  deliberations, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  sug- 
gested that  the  administrative  proce- 
dures adopted  in  this  bill  would  be 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  statu- 
tory general  counsel  to  insure  the  maxi- 
mum in  independence  and  separation 
of  functions. 

Last  year  when  this  bill  was  before  us 
in  the  Senate,  a  separation  proposal  was 
offered  as  an  amendment.  As  manager  of 
the  bill.  I  accepted  the  proposal  during 
the  floor  debate.  When  the  suggestion 
was  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  In 
comimittee  I  indicated  that  I  would  be 
Eunenable  to  such  an  amendment. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
amendment  will  be  offered,  and  again 
that  will  be  the  position  of  the  manager 
of  the  bill  when  it  Is  offered.  An  exchange 
of  correspondence  between  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  me  will  be  Included  as  a 
part  of  the  Record  today.  I  believe  that 
request  already  has  been  made. 

The  bill  also  contains  provision  for 
individual  recourse  to  the  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  if  the  Commission  dismisses 
a  charge,  or  if  it  has  not  Issued  a  com- 
plaint or  entered  into  a  conciliation 
agreement  agreeable  to  the  parties  with- 
in 60  days  after  fiUng  of  a  charge.  Un- 
der certain  circumstances,  the  private 
right  of  action  would  also  obtain  if  the 
Commission  has  issued  a  complaint  but 
taken  no  action  on  it  for  6  months.  In 
any  event,  duplication  of  proceedings  is 
avoided  by  termination  of  one  at  the 
commencement  of  the  other.  For  exam- 
ple, if  an  individual  should  perfect  and 
exercise  his  title  VTI  right  of  court  action, 
the  Commission  would  thenceforth  be 
divested  of  jurisdiction  over  the  matter. 
Likewise,  if  the  Commission  issued  a 
complaint  and  proceeded  with  reasonable 
speed,  its  jurisdiction  would  remain  ex- 
clusive prior  to  the  institution  of  en- 
forcement or  review  proceedings  in  the 
court  of  appeals.  The  committee  con- 
cluded that  this  scheme  would  protect 
aggrieved  persons  from  undue  delay  as 
well  as  prevent  respondents  from  being 
subject  to  dual  proceedings. 

Several  other  significant  changes  were 
made  in  the  statute's  enforcement  provi- 
sions. First,  the  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  institute  court  actions  di- 
rected at  "patterns  or  practices"  of  re- 
sistance to  the  act  would  be  transferred 
to  the  Commission  after  2  years,  with  the 
Commission  having  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion to  issue  such  complaints  during  the 
2-year  period.  The  broad  scale  actions 
against  any  "pattern  or  practice"  of  dis- 
crimination that  have  been  brought  by 
the  Justice  Department  under  section  707 
of  the  act  have  been  an  integral  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  overall  Federal  effort 
to  combat  discrimination.  It  is  the  com- 
mittee's view  that  with  the  enactment 
of  legislation  providing  the  Commission 
with  effective  power  to  enforce  title  VII, 
the  further  retention  of  section  707  power 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

Moreover,  employees  would  benefit  by 
having  to  look  to  only  one  agency  to  ob- 
tain relief;  employers  similarly  would  be 
free  from  the  burden  of  multiple  inves- 
tigations, examining  their  employment 
policies  and  personnel  records  in  response 
to  similar  or  identical  complaints  filed 
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with  different  agencies.  Second,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labors  responsibilities  for  Fed- 
eral contract  compliance  under  Execu- 
tive Order  11246,  as  amended,  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commission.  As  I  have 
stated  in  connection  with  the  pattern 
and  practice  transfer,  the  basic  purpose 
of  this  consolidation  is  to  enable  the 
Federal  Government,  through  the  proce- 
dures of  the  Commission,  to  pursue  a 
unified  program  of  attack  upon  all  ele- 
ments of  employment  discrimination. 

Unlike  the  Department  of  Justice  pro- 
gram, however,  the  contract  compliance 
effort  has  not  been  a  notable  success.  It 
should  be  an  important  and  viable  tool 
in  the  Government's  efforts  to  achieve 
equal  employment  opportunity.  The 
transfer  to  the  Commission  will  enable  it 
to  operate  in  a  fresh  atmosphere  within 
an  agency  that  has  equal  employment 
opportunity  as  its  sole  priority. 

Tlie  bill  also  makes  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  coverage  of  the  act.  Title 
VII's  jurisdiction  is  expanded  after  1 
year  from  enactment  to  reach  employers 
and  unions  with  eight  or  more  employees 
and  members;  it  is  also  extended  to 
State  and  local  governments,  and  edu- 
cational institutions.  The  extension  of 
coverage  to  "employees  of  State  and  local 
governments  v,-as  accompanied  by  a  spe- 
cial enforcement  procedure  which  pro- 
vides that  the  Commission  refer  the  case 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  filing  of  a 
civil  action  against  the  respondent  in 
the  appropriate  U.S.  district  court.  Dur- 
ing discussion  in  the  committee,  several 
members  expressed  concern  that  States 
and  political  subdivisions  would  be  sub- 
jected to  administrative  hearings  and 
orders  of  EEOC.  This  enforcement 
scheme  was  devised  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary power  to  achieve  results  without 
the  needless  friction  that  might  be  creat- 
ed by  a  Federal  executive  agency  issuing 
orders  to  sovereign  States  and  their  lo- 
calities. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  is  given 
added  responsibilities  for  insuring  equal 


employment  opportunities  for  Federal 
employees.  These  employees  are  also 
given  a  right  to  bring  actions  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission's  actions. 
All  of  these  changes  are  intended  to  pro- 
vide a  more  universal  and  effective  ap- 
plication of  the  national  policy  against 
job  discrimination. 

The  bill  would  make  a  number  of  other 
changes  in  title  VII  involving  filing  re- 
quirements for  charges.  Commission  or- 
ganization, terms  and  compensation  of 
members,  and  revision  of  the  recordkeep- 
ing requirements  of  section  709(d)  to 
lessen  the  duplicatory  effect  of  overlap- 
ping Federal  and  State  regulations.  The 
investigations  language  of  section  11  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  has 
also  been  incorporated  to  complement  the 
new  enforcement  authority  bestowed  on 
the  Commission. 

The  entire  committee  worked  hard  at 
reporting  a  comprehensive  bill.  Through- 
out consideration  of  this  legislation,  there 
was  a  unanimity  of  views  that  enforce- 
ment powers  were  needed  for  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  only  significant  area  of  disagree- 
ment was  whether  this  enforcement 
power  should  be  through  a  Commission 
lawsuit  in  a  U.S.  district  court,  or  by  an 
administrative  proceeding  followed  by  a 
cease-and-desist  order,  with  a  review  in 
the  appropriate  U.S.  court  of  appeals. 
The  committee  carefully  considered  both 
of  these  approaches,  both  of  these  pos- 
sibilities, but  decided  to  adopt  the  cease- 
and-desist  approach. 

Several  other  constructive  changes 
were  made  in  the  bill  during  committee 
deliberations.  For  example,  the  provi- 
sions strengthening  the  equal  employ- 
ment progiam  for  Federal  Government 
employees  represents  an  approach  de- 
veloped by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK),  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
the  special  enforcement  provision  for 
State  and  local  governments  was  very 


carefully  worked  out  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  and,  here 
again,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft). 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  time. 
I  leave  further  explanation  of  the  bill's 
provisions  to  the  debate  which  will  fol- 
low. I  would  urge  the  Senate  to  proceed 
with  a  sense  of  urgency  and  recommend 
the  bill's  prompt  passage. 

This  legislation  is  long  overdue,  and 
can  wait  no  longer.  We  are  on  the  eve 
of  the  celebration  of  200  years  of  promise 
in  this  country  that  there  is  to  be  equal- 
ity for  all  people,  and  under  this  bill,  the 
full  effect  would  be  reacted  just  beyond 
that  200th  anniversai-y  date,  with  its  de- 
lays of  the  full  transfer. 

The  equality  and  the  promise  of  this 
land  in  the  basic  business  of  living — a 
job — is  long  overdue.  Wherever  you 
move,  you  see  the  tragic  ramifications 
of  the  absence  of  full  equality  of  op- 
portunity in  getting  a  job,  in  holding  a 
job,  and  in  being  promoted  in  a  job. 
This  land  of  opportunity,  in  this  Sen- 
ator's judgment,  needs  this  legislation, 
which  extends  the  force  of  law  to  the 
provisions  of  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  our  great  land. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  debate. 
There  will  be  amendments.  I  believe  that 
this  debate  and  discussion  of  amend- 
ments need  not  take,  in  relative  terms, 
forever,  that  we  can  get  to  the  heart  of 
oiu-  disagreement  in  discussion,  have  our 
votes,  and  see  the  measure  as  fashioned 
by  this  body  ready  for  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  has 
already,  of  course,  passed  a  measure  in 
this  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  com- 
parison of  title  VII  as  it  presently  exists, 
and  changes  proposed  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  bills  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
parison was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Comparison  of  Titu!  VU,  Civil  Rights  Act  op  1964.  Public  Law  88-352,  78  Stat.  241,  253;   42  U.S.C.  2000i:  et  seq     as  Proposed  To  Be 
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S.  2551   WILLIAMS  ET  AL.,  AS  REPORTED  TO  SENATE 
(S.    REPT.    NO.    92-415) 


H.H.    1746   (ERLENBORN) 


Who  is  covered: 

1.  Employer.  A  covered  "employer"  is  a 
"person"  engaged  In  an  Industry  affecting 
commerce  who  has  25  or  more  employees. 
"Persons,"  In  tiirn.  Is  defined  to  Include  not 
only  one  or  more  natural  persons,  but  also 
"partnerships,  associations,  corporations, 
mutual  companies.  Joint-stock  companies, 
trusts,  and  unincorporated  organizations." 
Legal  representatives,  trustees,  trustees  In 
bankruptcy  and  receivers  also  are  "persons." 
"Commerce"  Is  defined  as  "trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce, transportation,  transmission  or  com- 
munication" among  or  between  the  several 
States  or  between  points  In  the  same  State 
IX  the  terminus  is  reached  through  a  point 
outside  such  State.  The  term  also  Includes 
"commerce"  within  the  District  or  Columbia 
and  possessions.  The  term  "Industry  affecting 
commerce"  is  patterned  after  and  Incorpo- 
rates the  definition  of  "affecting  commerce" 
in  the  Labor  Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1959,  which  in  turn,  incor- 
porates the  definition  of  "affecting  com- 
merce" of  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act  of  1947.  (By  this  technique.  Congress  In- 


This  bill  would  bring  States  and  political 
subdivisions  of  States  within  the  definition 
of  covered  employers.  First,  It  would  redefine 
"person"  to  Include  "governments,  govern- 
mental agencies,  and  political  subdivisions." 
Second,  it  would  eliminate  the  e.xemptlon  of 
"State  or  political  subdivision  thereof"  al- 
lowed by  the  existing  law.  Third.  It  would 
Include  "any  governmental  industry,  busi- 
ness, or  activity"  within  the  term  "industry 
affecting  commerce.  ■  (Sec.  2  (1),  (2),  (5).) 

The  bill  would  also  define  the  term  "em- 
ployer" to  mean  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions engaged  in  an  industry  affecting  com- 
merce If  they  have  eight  or  more  employees 
for  each  working  day  in  each  of  20  or  more 
calendar  weeks  in  the  current  or  preceding 
calendar  year.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  this  change  affecting  the  numerical 
standard  which  brings  employees  within  Its 
requirements  would  become  effective  1  year 
after  enactment.  (Sec.  2(2) .) 


Retains  provisions  of  existing  law. 
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voked  "the  fullest  jurisdictional  breadth 
constitutionally  permissible  under  the  Com- 
merce Clause.")   (Sec.  701  (a),  (g),  (h).) 

All  these  Individuals  and  organizations  are 
deemed  to  be  covered  employers  If  they  are 
engaged  In  an  industry  affecting  commerce 
and  if  they  have  25  or  more  employees  for 
each  working  day  in  each  of  20  or  more 
calendar  weeks  in  the  current  or  preceding 
calendar  year.  (Sec.  701(b).) 

2.  Employment  agency.  A  covered  "em- 
ployment agency"  is  one  which  "regularly" 
procures  employees  for  a  covered  employer  or 
which  "regiUarly"  procures  for  employees 
opportunities  to  work  for  covered  employers. 
The  term  also  Includes  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  and  the  system  of  State 
and  local  employment  services  receiving  Fed- 
eral assistance.  (Sec.  701(c).) 


3.  Labor  organization.  The  definition  of 
labor  organization  is  substantially  the  same 
as  the  definition  in  the  Labor  Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959,  except 
that  State  and  local  central  bodies  are  treated 
as  are  other  labor  organizations.  It  Includes 
"any  organization  of  any  kind  ...  in  whlcli 
employees  participate  and  which  exists  for 
the  purpose  ...  of  dealing  with  employers 
concerning  grievances,  labor  disputes,  wages, 
rates  of  pay,  hours,  or  other  terms  or  con- 
ditions of  employment.  .  .  ."  National  and 
international  unions  and  their  subordinate 
units — conferences,  general  committees.  Joint 
or  system  boards,  or  Joint  councils — are  In- 
cluded In  the  definition  as  well  as  local 
unions.  (Sec.  701(d).) 

Labor  organizations  are  covered  only  If 
they  are  engaged  in  an  "Industry  affecting 
conxmerce"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 
Labor  organizations  so  engaged  Include: 
First,  a  labor  organization  that  maintains 
cr  operates  a  hiring  hall  or  office  to  provide 
employees  for  a  covered  employer  or  to  pro- 
cure for  employees  opportunities  to  work  for 
a  covered  employer.  Labor  organizations  op- 
erating hiring  halls  are  covered  without  re- 
gard to  their  numerical  strength.  Second,  a 
labor  organization  which  has  an  aggregate 
number  of  25  or  more  employees.  If  it  meets 
the  numerclal  standard,  a  labor  organization 
Is  covered  If  it  ( 1 )  Is  certified  as  the  bargain- 
ing representative  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  or  Railway  Labor  Act,  or  (2) 
is  recognized  as  the  bargaining  representa- 
tive by  a  covered  employer,  or  (3)  has  some 
formal  relationship  with  a  covered  labor 
organization  whether  through  a  charter  or 
as  a  Joint  Interest  organization.  (See  701  (e) .) 

Who  is  not  covered: 

1.  Employer.  The  Federal  Government  and 
corporations  wholly  owned  by  it  are  excluded 
from  the  definition  of  employer.  Also  ex- 
cluded are  States  and  their  political  subdi- 
visions. Indian  tribes,  and  private  member- 
ship clubs.  (Sec.  701  (b) .) 

Employers  are  exempted  with  respect  to 
aliens  they  employ  abroad  and  educational 
Institutions  with  respect  to  educational  per- 
sonnel. Religious  organizations  also  have  a 
partial  exemption.  They  are  exempt  with 
respect  to  the  "employment  of  Individuals  of 
a  particxUar  religion  to  perform  work  con- 
nected with  the  carrying  on"  of  its  religious 
activities.  (Sec.  702.). 

2.  Employment  agency.  Although  the  term 
includes  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice and  the  system  of  State  and  local  em- 
ployment services  receiving  Federal  assist- 
ance, it  does  not  take  in  any  other  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agencies.   (Sec.  701(c).) 

CXVIII 20— Part  1 


The  bin  would  eliminate  the  existing  law's 
exemption  of  all  levels  of  government  from 
the  definition  of  "employment  agency".  Con- 
sequently, to  the  extent  that  "an  agency  of 
the  United  States,  or  an  agency  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State"  (in  addition 
to  "the  United  States  Employment  Service 
and  the  System  of  State  and  local  employ- 
ment services  receiving  Federal  assistance" 
presently  covered  by  the  law)  "regularly" 
procures  employees  for  a  covered  employer 
or  which  "regularly"  procures  for  employees 
opportunities  to  work  for  covered  employers, 
they  woiild  be  covered.  (See  2(3).) 


The  bill  would  redefine  covered  labor  or- 
ganizations by  reducing  the  numerical  stand- 
ard from  twenty-five  to  eight  employees.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  similar  change  with  respect 
to  covered  employers,  this  amendment  would 
not  go  Into  effect  until  1  year  after  passage 
of  the  act.  (Sec.  2(4).) 


As  noted  above,  the  provision  exempting 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions  is 
eliminated  and.  instead,  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  District  of  Columbia  subject 
to  procedures  of  the  competitive  service  (see 
Sec.  11)  are  excluded  from  the  definition  of 
the  term  "employer".   (Sec.  2(2).) 

Repeals  the  exemption  for  employment 
of  Individuals  engaged  in  educational  ac- 
tivities of  nonrellgious  educational  institu- 
tions. (Sec.  3.) 


H3.    1746     (ERLENBORN) 


Retains  provisions  of  existing  law. 
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present  law,  title  vn 


Prohihited  -practices: 

Section  703  of  the  existing  law  consist  of 
ten  subsections;  four  of  these  describe  a 
number  of  activities  which  If  engaged  In  by 
covered  persons  constitute  unlawful  employ- 
ment practices.  The  balance  of  the  section 
sets  out  various  limiting  quallflcatlons. 

1.  Employer.  Discrimination  by  employers 
falls  into  four  general  areas:  (1)  hiring  and 
firing.  (2)  employment  conditions,  (3)  segre- 
gation and  classification,  and  (4)  training 
programs.  Thus.  It  is  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  for  an  employer  to  fall  or  re- 
fuse to  hire  or  to  discharge  any  individual 
because  of  his  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  na- 
tional origin.  It  is  also  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  for  an  employer  to  discrimi- 
nate against  an  individual  because  of  his 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin 
with  respect  to  compensation,  terms,  condi- 
tions, or  privileges  of  employment.  Further, 
an  employer  is  forbidden  to  limit,  segregate, 
or  classify  employees  in  any  way  that  would 
deprive  or  tend  to  deprive  any  individual  of 
employment  opportunities  or  otherwise  ad- 
versely affect  his  status  as  an  employee  be- 
cause of  his  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin.  (Sec.  703(a).) 

Together  with  labor  organizations  and 
Joint  labor-management  committees,  em- 
ployers are  prohibited  from  discriminating  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  na- 
tional origin  in  admission  to  or  employment 
in  any  apprenticeship  training  or  retraining 
programs.  This  Includes  on-the-job  training 
programs.  (Sec.  703(d) .) 

2.  Employment  agency.  It  is  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  for  an  employment 
agency  to  ( 1 )  fail  or  refuse  to  refer  for  em- 
ployment, or  otherwise  discriminate  against 
any  individual  because  of  his  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex  or  national  origin,  or  (2)  classify 
or  refer  any  individual  for  employment  on 
the  basis  of  his  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or 
national  origin.  (Sec.  703(b).) 

3.  Labor  organization.  Labor  organizations 
are  affected  by  the  current  law  both  in  their 
capacity  as  employers  and  as  organizations 
representing  employees.  With  respect  to  the 
former,  they  are  subject  to  the  prohibitions 
applicable  to  employers  generally,  as  noted 
above.  In  their  capacity  as  labor  organiza- 
tions, unions  are  affected  in  three  general 
areas.  First,  they  may  not  exclude  or  expel 
from  membership  or  otherwise  discriminate 
against  any  individual  because  of  his  race, 
color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin.  Sec- 
ond, they  are  forbidden  to  limit,  segregate,  or 
classify  membership,  or  classify  or  fall  or 
refuse  to  refer  for  employment  any  individual 
in  any  way  that  would  deprive  him  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  or  otherwise  ad- 
versely affect  his  status  as  an  employee  or 
as  an  applicant  for  employment  because  of 
his  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national 
origin.  Third,  labor  organizations  are  pro- 
hibited from  attempting  to  cause  employers 
to  discriminate.  (Sec.  703(c).) 

As  is  true  of  employers.  labor  organizations 
and  Joint  labor-management  committees  are 
prohibited  from  discriminating  with  respect 
to  apprenticeship  and  other  training  pro- 
grams. (Sec.  703(d).) 

Other  prohibited  practices: 

Section  704  of  the  law  contains  a  pair  of 
ancillary  prohibitions  applicable  to  employ- 
ers, employment  agencies,  and  labor  organi- 
zations. First.  It  is  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  to  discriminate  against  any  person 
for  opposing  discriminatory  practices,  and 
for  bringing  charges  before  the  Commission 
or  otherwise  participating  in  proceedings  un- 
der the  Act.  Discriminatory  advertising  is 
prohibited  unless  the  discrimination  Is  based 
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Retains  provisions  of  existing  law  with  the 
following  changes: 


The  bill  would  amend  this  portion  of  the 
Act  to  make  it  clear  that  discrimination 
against  applicants  for  employment  is  an  un- 
lawful employment  practice.   (Sec.  8(a).) 


H.R.    1746     (ERLENBORN) 


Retains  provisions  of  existing  law. 


The  bill  would  amend  this  portion  of  the 
Act  to  make  It  clear  that  discrimination 
against  applicants  for  union  membership  Is 
an  unlawful  emplo3rment  practice.  (Sec. 
8(b).) 


The  bill  would  amend  this  portion  of  the 
Act  to  make  it  clear  that  Joint  labor-manage- 
ment apprenticeship-committees  are  subject 
to  provisions  making  it  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  to  retaliate  against  persons  for 
bringing  charges  before  the  EEOC  or  other- 
wise participating  In  proceedings  under  the 
Act.  (Sec.  8(c)  (1).) 

The  bill  would  amend  this  portion  of  the 
Act  to  make  It  clear  that  Joint  labor-manage- 


Retalns  provisions  of  existing  law. 
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on   a   bona   fide   occupational    qualification. 
(Sec.  704.) 

I 
Practices  not  prohibited   by  the  Act: 

There  are  a  number  of  exceptions  to  the 
general  prohibition  agalnsrt^  employment  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  national  origin.  One  of  the 
broadest  of  these  jjermlts  employers,  em- 
ployment agencies,  and  labor  organizations 
to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin  "in  those  certain  instances 
where  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  Is  a 
bona  fide  occupational  qualification  reason- 
ably necessary  to  the  normal  operation  of 
that  particular  business  or  enterprise."  This 
exception  applies  to  hiring  by  employers, 
classlflcatlon  and  referral  by  employment 
agencies,  classification  or  referral  by  labor 
organizations,  and  admission  to  or  employ- 
ment in  an  apprenticeship  or  odher  training 
program.  This  exception  also  applies  to  the 
l>an  against  discriminatory  Job  notices  or  ad- 
vertising noted  above.  (Sec.  703(e).) 

Another  exception  allows  religiously  affili- 
ated educational  institutions  to  hire  employ- 
ees along  religious  lines.  Unlike  the  excep- 
tion noted  above,  this  one  is  not  limited  to 
educational  employees  but  extends  to  the 
institution's  entire  work  force.  (Sec.  703(e).) 

The  Act  also  provides  that  the  term  "un- 
lawful practice"  shall  not  Include  any  action 
taken  against  any  Individual  "who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Conununlst  Party  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  other  organization  required 
to  register  as  a  Communist-action  or  Com- 
munist-front organization  by  final  order  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  pur- 
suant to  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  of  1950."  (Sec.  703(f) .) 

Likewise,  it  is  not  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  to  deny  any  person  a  Job  If 
he  cannot  obtain  the  requisite  security  clear- 
ance. (Sec.  703(g).) 

It  Is  not  an  unlawful  employment  practice 
"for  an  employer  to  apply  different  standards 
of  compensation,  or  different  terms  of  em- 
ployment pursuant  to  a  bona  fide  seniority 
or  merit  system  which  measures  earning  by 
quantity  or  quality  of  production  or  to  em- 
ployees who  work  In  different  locations,  pro- 
vided that  such  differences  are  not  the  result 
of  an  intention  to  discriminate  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 
In  brief,  differences  In  treatment  in  certain 
factors  will  be  permitted  where  they  are  not 
Intentionally  employed  to  accomplish  dis- 
crimination by  indirection.  (Sec.  703(h).) 

Also,  it  is  not  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  an  employer  to  give  and  to  act 
upon  the  result  of  a  professionally  developed 
abUlty  test  provided  they  are  not  "designed. 
Intended,  or  used  to  discriminate  because  of 
•race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin." 
(Sec.  703(h).) 

Also,  It  Is  not  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  businesses  operating  on  or  near 
an  Indian  reservation  to  accord  preferential 
treatment  to  Indians.  (Sec.  703(1).) 
Administration: 

The  principal  enforcement  organ  under 
title  VII  Is  the  Equal  Employment  Opportun- 
Ity  Commission  (EEXDC).  The  Commission  is 
composed  of  five  members,  not  more  than 
three  of  whom  may  be  members  of  the  same 
political  party.  EEOC  members  are  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Although  Initial  ap- 
pointments were  made  for  one,  two.  three, 
four,  and  five  year  terms,  respectively,  all 
appointments  are  now  for  a  full  five  year 
term.  The  President  designates  both  chair- 
man and  vice  chairman.  The  chairman  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  administrative  operations 
of  the  Commission  and  staffing  the  agency  In 
accordance  with  civil  service  laws. 
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ment  apprenticeship-committees  are  subject 
to  provisions  making  It  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  to  engage  In  discriminatory  ad- 
vertising. (Sec.  8(c)  (2).) 

Retains  provision  of  existing  law. 


H.B.    1746     (ERLENBORN) 


Retains  provisions  of  existing  law. 


The  bill  would  amend  provisions  of  the 
law  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  5-man 
EEOC  in  several  particulars.  First,  It  would 
provide  that  all  EEOC  members  "shall  con- 
tinue to  serve  until  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed and  qualified."  However,  no  person 
is  to  serve  for  more  than  60  days  when  Con- 
gress Is  In  session  unless  his  nomination  has 
been  submitted  for  Senate  confirmation  or 
after  sine  die  adjournment  by  the  Senate 
without  acting  on  the  nomination.  Second, 
"hearing  examiners"  are  added  to  the  list  of 
positions  which  may  be  filled  by  the  EEOC 
Chairman.  Appointments  to  position  of  hear- 
ing officer  are  to  be  made  in  accord  with  6 
U.S.C.  and  assignment,  removal  and  com- 
pensation are  subject  to  sections  3105,  3344, 
5362,  and  7521  of  that  title.  Finally,  the  bUl 
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present  law,  title  vii 


Three  members  comprise  a  quorum  for 
purposes  of  conducting  Commission  business. 

The  EEOC  Is  authorized  a  seal  which  Is  to 
be  Judicially  noticed. 

The  EEOC  Is  required  to  malce  an  annual 
report  of  its  activities  and  other  specified 
matters  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President. 

The  principal  office  of  the  EEOC  is  to  be 
in  or  near  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  it 
is  authorized  to  meet  or  exercise  its  powers 
at  any  other  place.  Regional  or  State  offices 
may  be  established  as  the  EEOC  deems 
necessary. 

The  EEOC's  chief  responsibilities  include 
the  investigation  and  conciliation  of  com- 
plaints, promulgation  of  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements, and  participation  in  a  variety  of 
cooperative  efforts  to  further  voluntary  com- 
pliance   with   the   title.    (Sec.    705.) 


Enforcement: 

EEOC  procedures  are  initiated  by  filing 
a  charge  of  unlawful  discrimination.  The 
charge  must  be  filed  within  90  days  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  alleged  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice.  It  must  be  in  writing  and 
under  oath  and  may  be  filed  by  either  the 
person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved  or  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  who  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  a  violation  of  Title  Vn 
has  occurred.  (Sec.  706(a).) 

Upon  receipt  of  the  charge  the  EEOC  Is 
to  furnish  the  accused  employer,  employment 
agency  or  labor  organization,  as  the  case  may 
be.  with  a  copy  of  the  complaint  and  to  malce 
an  investigation.  Charges  are  required  to  be 
kept  confidential.  (Sec.  706(a).) 

If.  after  Investigation,  the  EEOC  deter- 
mines that  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  charge  is  true,  it  "shall  en- 
deavor to  eliminate  any  such  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  by  informal  methods  of 
conference,  conciliation  and  persuasion." 
Other  provisions  of  the  Act  prohibit  the 
EEOC  and  its  employees  from  maldng  pub- 
lic. Information  obtained  by  compulsory  proc- 
ess In  the  course  of  its  investigation  except 
in  the  course  of  litigation  arising  under  the 
title.  Sec.  706(a).) 
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would  allow  the  Chairman  to  ask  the  Pres- 
ident to  appoint  from  one  to  four  new  mem- 
bers. Any  appointments  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident pursuant  to  this  request  would  re- 
quire the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
"Not  more  than  the  least  number  of  mem- 
bers sufficient  to  constitute  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  party."  Generally, 
the  authority  to  appoint  additional  EEOC 
members  would  be  used  only  once  except 
that  such  posts  may  be  filled  again  if  the 
Chairman  believes  that  extra  members  are 
necessary  to  "better  effectuate"  the  purposes 
of  Title  VII.  (Sec.  7(d).) 

The  bill  also  would  amend  the  Act  to  per- 
mit the  EEOC  to  accept  voluntary  and  un- 
compensated services  notwithstanding  con- 
trary and  inconsistent  legal  requirements. 
(See8(e).) 

The  bill  would  eliminate  provisions  of 
existing  law  authorizing  the  EEOC  to  request 
the  Attorney  General  to  intervene  in  private 
suits  and  suljstitutes  the  EEOC  Instead  In 
conformity  with  new  provisions  added  by 
other  part?  of  this  bill.   (Sec.  8(f).) 


The  bill  would  rewrite  substantial  portions 
of  this  part  of  the  law  in  conformity  with 
the  fundamental  change  from  an  EEOC  au- 
thorized to  effect  voluntary  compliance  to 
an  EEOC  empowered  to  compel  compliance 
with  its  orders.  Thus,  the  Commission  is  em- 
powered to  prevent  persons  from  engaging  in 
unlawful  employment  practices  as  defined 
above.  (Sec.  4(a)  "(a)".) 

An  unlawful  employment  practice  charge 
may  be  filed  "by  or  on  behalf  of  a  person 
claiming  to  be  aggrieved"  or  by  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  EEOC.  Oath  requirement  of 
the  Act  Is  not  retained.  The  EEOC  must  serve 
the  charge  upon  employers,  employment 
agency,  labor  organization,  or  Joint  labor- 
management  committee  (termed  respondent) 
as  the  case  may  t>e.  The  requirement  of  exist- 
ing law  that  charges  filed  by  a  memt>er  of 
the  EEOC  must  be  based  upon  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  a  violation  has  occurred 
is  not  retained.  The  charges  must  be  in  wTlt- 
Ing  and  contain  Information  specified  by  the 
EEOC.  The  EEOC  is  not  to  disclose  the  con- 
tents of  the  charges.  The  EEOC  Is  required  to 
serve  the  respondent  employer,  employment 
agency,  or  union,  as  the  case  may  be,  with 
"notice"  that  a  charge  against  him  has  been 
filed.  The  notice  must  specify  the  date,  place, 
and  circumstances  of  the  alleged  unlawful 
employment  practice  within  ten  days  after 
the  filing  of  the  charge.  If  after  investigating, 
the  EEOC  determines  that  there  Is  no  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  the  charge  is 
true,  it  must  dismiss  the  charge  promptly, 
notifying  the  parties  of  Its  action.  Conversely, 
if  the  EEOC  determines  that  there  is  reason- 
able cause,  it  is  required  to  correct  the  un- 
lawful practice  by  informal  methods.  The 
EEOC  must  make  its  finding  as  to  reasonable 
cause  as  promptly  as  possible,  and,  "as  far  as 
practicable,"  within  120  days  from  the  filing 
of  the  charge  or  from  the  date  it  can  begin  to 
take   action  as   described  shortly   hereafter 
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The  bill  would  amend  the  existing  law  in 
two  ways.  First,  it  would  amend  portions  of 
the  law  enumerating  the  EEOC's  powers  to 
permit  the  Commission  to  recommend  to  the 
Attorney  General  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment intervene  In  court  actions  brought  by 
private  persons.  Institute  "pattern  or  prac- 
tice" suits,  and  process  any  appeals  on  its 
behalf  in  the  courts  of  appeals  or  in  the 
Supreme  Court  as  the  case  may  be.  Second 
it  would  amend  the  provision  which  permits 
the  EEOC  to  appoint  attorneys  to  represent 
it  to  authorize  the  Commission  to  appoint 
attorneys  to  handle  its  litigation  In  all  cases 
except  appeals  in  the  courts  of  appeals  and 
in  the  Supreme  Court  which  appeals  "shall" 
be  conducted  by  the  Attorney  G«neral. 
(Sec.  2.) 

The  bill  retains  the  major  portion  of  the 
administration  and  enforcement  provisions 
of  existing  law  with  a  few  changes  to  various 
subsections  which  are  intended  to  authorize 
the  EEOC  to  bring  court  suits  to  eliminate 
unlawful  employment  dtscrlmlnatlon.  (Sec 
3.) 


The  bill  proposes  two  amendments  to  the 
provision  dealing  with  the  filing  of  charges 
with  the  EEOC.  First,  to  the  present  law's 
requirement  that  charges  set  out  the  facts 
upon  which  they  are  based,  the  blU  would 
require  that  the  "person  or  persons  ag- 
grieved" be  identified.  Second,  the  bill  would 
require  that  the  Commission  serve  the  re- 
spondent with  a  copy  of  the  complaint  within 
5  days  of  its  receipt  by  the  EOCC.  (Sec.  3(a) .) 
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In   States   and   localities   which   have   FEP 

laws  applicable  to  the  incident  complained  of, 
and  that  law  establishes  or  authorizes  "a 
State  or  local  authority  to  grant  or  seek  re- 
lief from  such  practice  or  to  Institute  crim- 
inal proceedings  with  respect  thereto",  no 
charge  may  be  filed  with  the  EEOC  until  the 
State  or  local  agency  has  had  60  days  to  deal 
with  the  case.  During  the  first  year  following 
the  effective  date  of  the  State  or  local  law, 
the  time  allowed  local  agencies  to  effect  a 
resolution  is  120  days.  In  order  to  insure 
against  the  adoption  of  onerous  requirements 
by  State  and  local  agencies  as  a  means  of 
f(jrestalllng  Federal  proceedings,  the  Act 
deems  it  to  be  sufficient  compliance  with 
the  requirement  of  deference  to  local  author- 
ity if  the  person  aggrieved  submits  a  written 
statement  of  the  facts  to  such  agency  by  reg- 
istered mail.  If  the  charge  is  filed  by  an  EEOC 
Commissioner,  the  Commission  "before  tak- 
ing any  action,"  must  notify  the  appropriate 
State  or  local  agency  and  "upon  request," 
allow  it  60  days  (120  days  in  the  case  of  a 
new  agency)  to  deal  with  the  complaint. 
However,  once  the  60  days  have  passed,  the 
complainant  may  take  his  case  to  the  EEOC, 
regardless  of  the  statue  of  the  case  or  its 
outcome  at  that  time.  (Sec.  706  (b),  (c).) 

As  previously  noted,  the  charge  must  be 
filed  within  90  days  of  the  alleged  discrimina- 
tory practice.  If  the  complainant  has  pur- 
sued the  State  or  local  remedy,  he  may  file 
his  charge  with  the  commission  within  210 
days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  activity 
complained  of,  or  30  days  after  receipt  of 
notice  of  termination  of  the  State  or  local 
proceedings,  whichever  Is  earlier.  (Sec. 
706(d)).  I 

If  attempts  at  voluntary  compliance  fall, 
the  EEOC  is  to  notify  the  complainant.  With- 
in 30  days  of  receipt  of  such  notice,  a  civil 
action  may  be  brought  by  the  person  claim- 
ing to  be  aggrieved,  or  if  such  charge  was 
filed  by  a  Commissioner,  by  a  person  whom 
the  charge  alleges  was  aggrieved  by  the  dis- 
criminatory practices.  If  the  person  aggrieved 
files  suit  on  his  own  behalf,  the  court  is 
authorized  to  appoint  an  attorney  for  him 
and  to  discharge  him  from  liability  for  fees, 
costs,  or  security.  (Sec.  706(e).) 


If  jjermitted  by  the  court,  the  Attorney 
General  may  intervene  In  any  action  brought 
by  an  individual  under  the  Act.  However,  be- 
fore being  permitted  to  intervene,  the  At- 
torey  General  is  required  to  certify  that  the 
case   is  one  of  general   public   importance. 

(Sec.  706(e).) 
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The  EEOC  must  In  its  determination  of  rea- 
sonable cause  accord  substantial  weight  to 
final  findings  and  orders  made  by  State  or 
local  authorities  pursuant  to  their  respective 
laws.  Personnel  of  the  EE(X!  are  required  to 
maintain  Information  obtained  during  the 
preliminary  phase  In  strict  confidence  and  are 
prohibited  from  using  it  in  any  sut)sequent 
proceedng  without  the  consent  of  the  per- 
sons concerned.  Breaches  of  confidentiality 
may  be  punished  by  maximum  fine  of  $1,000 
or  imprisonment  for  one  year  or  both.  (Sec. 
4(a)   "(b)".) 

Charges  alleging  commission  of  an  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice  in  an  area  subject 
to  State  or  local  anti-discrimination  law  may 
be  filed  with  the  EEOC.  but  it  must  defer  act- 
ing until  passage  of  60  days  from  com- 
mencement of  proceeding  under  such  State 
or  local  law  unless  the  proceedings  have  been 
terminated   earlier.   In   keeping   with   similar 

provisions  in  existing  law,  120  days  rather 
than  60  days  are  permitted  during  the  first 
year  of  operation  of  a  new  State  or  local  anti- 
discrimination law.  However.  If  a  State  or 
local  law  requires  something  more  than  the 
filing  of  a  written  charge,  proceedings  there- 
under shall  be  deemed  to  have  commenced 
at  the  time  a  written  statement  of  tlie  facts 
is  sent  to  the  local  agency  by  certified  mail. 
(Sec.  4(a)  "(c)".) 

An  alternate  provision  Is  set  out  to  deal 
with  the  case  of  deferring  to  State  and  local 
agencies  when  the  charge  is  filed  by  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Commission.  The  time 
period  is  the  same  as  that  authorized  when 
the  charge  is  filed  by  a  person  aggrieved  or 
someone  in  his  behalf.  The  procedure  also  is 
the  same  except  that  the  EEOC  must  notify 
its  State  or  local  counterpart.  (Sec.  4(a) 
"(d)".) 

An  unlawful  employment  practice  charge 
must  be  filed  within  180  days  after  it  has  oc- 
curred. This  contrasts  with  90  days  author- 
ized under  existing  law.  In  cases  where  the 
EEOC  defers  to  a  State  or  local  agency,  the 
charge  must  be  filed  within  300  days  (the  law 
presently  allows  210  in  these  circumstances) 
or  within  30  days  after  the  person  aggrieved 
receives  notice  that  the  State  or  local  agency 
has  terminated  proceedings,  whichever  is 
earlier.  (Sec.  4(a)"(e) ".) 

If  the  EEOC  determines  that  informal 
methods  cannot  produce  an  acceptable  con- 
ciliation agreement,  it  can  issue  and  serve 
respondent  with  a  complaint  stating  the  facts 
upon  which  the  alleged  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  is  based  together  with  notice  of 
an  impending  hearing.  The  EEOC's  determi- 
nation in  this  regard  is  not  subject  to  judi- 
cial review.  The  hearing  may  not  be  held  less 
than  5  days  after  service  of  the  complaint.  An 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Commission  who 
files  a  charge  in  a  case  may  not  participate  in 
the  case  except  as  a  witness.  An  alternate 
procedure  is  provided  where  the  respondent 
is  a  government,  government  agency,  or 
political  subdivision.  In  that  case.  If  concilia- 
tion fails  the  EEOC  would  take  no  further 
action  and  would  refer  the  matter  to  the  At- 
torney General  who  would  bring  a  civil  ac- 
tion in  the  Federal  district  courts.  The  person 
or  persons  aggrieved  may  Intervene  in  actions 
brought  by  the  Attorney  General.  Civil  pro- 
ceedings brought  by  the  Attorney  General 
are  subject  to  provisions  of  sections  706 (q) 
through  (w).  (Sec.  4(a)"(f)".) 

Respondent  has  the  right  to  file  an  an- 
swer to  the  complaint  and  the  EEOC  shaJl 
whenever  reasonable  grant  him  leave  to 
amend  it.  Respondent  and  person  aggrieved 
are  deemed  to  be  p)artiee  and  may  appear  at 
any  stage  of  the  proceedings  with  or  without 
counsel.  The  EEOC  has  discretion  to  allow 
persons  other  than  parties  to  intervene,  file 
briefs,  make  amicus  appearances,  etc.  All 
testimony  Is  to  be  under  oath  and  recorded 
In   writing.  To   the   extent  practicable,   the 


Another  two  amendments  are  directed  to 
the  provisions  of  Title  VII  which  set  out  the 
time  for  the  filing  or  charges.  The  first  would 
extend  the  allowable  time  for  the  filing  of 
an  unlawful  employment  practice  charge 
from  90  to  180  days.  The  second  would  make 
EEOC  enforcement  the  person  aggrleved's  ex- 
clusive remedy  save  for  deferrals  to  State 
or  local  FEP  agencies  and  so  called  "pattern 
or  practice"  actions  brought  by  the  Attorney 
General.  (Sec.  3(b).) 

As  proposed  by  the  bill,  the  EEOC  would 
be  authorized  to  bring  a  civil  action  If,  with- 
in 30  days  from  the  filing  of  the  charge  (or 
within  30  days  of  the  expiration  of  the  time 
allowed  for  complying  with  the  deferral 
period) ,  it  determines  that  Informal  methods 
will  not  achieve  voluntary  compliance.  How- 
ever, should  the  EEOC  fall  or  refuse  to  bring 
such  proceedings  within  180  days  following 
the  filing  of  a  charge  the  person  aggrieved 
has  an  additional  90  days  during  which  to 
bring  his  own  action.  He  may  bring  his  own 
action  in  these  circumstances  without  regard 
to  whom  filed  the  Initial  charge.  As  is  the 
current  practice,  the  court  may  appoint  an 
attorney  to  represent  the  party  aggrieved  and 
discharge  him  from  any  and  all  liability  for 
fees,  costs,  or  security.  Similarly,  the  bill  re- 
tains the  provisions  of  title  VTl  which  enable 
the  Attorney  General  to  Intervene  in  job 
discrimination  suits  for  as  much  as  60  days 
to  permit  further  administrative  efforts,  at 
any  level,  to  arrive  at  voluntary  compliance. 
(Sec.  3(C).) 
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present  law,  title  VII 


If  an  employer,  emplojrment  agency,  or 
labor  organization  falls  to  comply  with  a 
court  order,  the  EEOC  may  institute  pro- 
ceedings to  compel  compliance.  (Sec.  706(1) .) 

All  appeals  from  a  district  court  Judgment 
are  to  be  made  to  the  courts  of  appeals. 
(Sec.  706(J).) 

Reasonable  attorney's  fees  are  authorized 
as  an  element  of  costs.  Although  neither  the 
EEOC  nor  the  United  States  Is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive attorney's  fees,  they  are  liable  for  such 
costs  the  same  as  a  private  person.  (Sec.  706 
(k).) 
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EEOC  shall  conduct  its  proceedings  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  evidence  in  U.S. 
District  Coxirts.  (Sec.  4(a)  "(g)  ".) 

If  the  EEOC  finds  that  respondent  has  en- 
gaged In  an  unlawful  employment  practice,  It 
shall  state  Its  findings  of  fact  and  Issue  and 
serve  the  parties  with  an  order  requiring  the 
respondent  to  cease  and  desist  from  such 
unlawful  employment  practice  and  take  such 
affirmative  action  as  will  effectuate  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Act.  An  award  of  back  pay  Is  not 
to  exceed  that  which  has  accrued  more  than 
two  years  prior  to  the  filing  of  a  charge 
with  EEOC.  Interim  earnings  operate  to  re- 
duce backpay  otherwise  allowable.  EEOC  also 
may  require  respondent  to  make  i>erlodlc 
reports  detailing  compliance  with  Its  order. 

If  EEOC  does  not  find  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice,  it  shall  state  Its  finding, 
notify  respondent,  and  dismiss  the  com- 
plaint. (Sec.  4(a)"(h)".) 

After  filing  the  charge  but  before  filing 
the  record  In  a  court,  proceedings  may  be 
ended  by  agreement  between  EEOC  and  par- 
ties and  EEOC  may  at  any  time,  upon  reason- 
able notice,  modify  or  set  aside,  wholly  or 
partly,  any  order  or  finding  Issued  or  made 
by  it.  An  agreement  thus  approved  by  the 
EEX>C  Is  enforceable  In  the  courts  In  keeping 
with  other  provisions  of  this  bill.  (Sec.  4(a) 
"(1)".) 

Findings  of  fact  and  orders  made  or  Issued 
are  to  be  determined  on  the  record  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  the  Admin- 
istrative  procedure  Act.    (Sec.  4(a)    "(J)".). 

Any  party  aggrieved  by  a  final  EEOC  order 
may  obtain  judicial  review  of  the  same  in  the 
U.S.  Courts  of  Appeals.  Petitions  for  Judicial 
review  must  be  filed  within  60  days  after 
service  of  the  order.  Review  of  such  an  order 
may  be  had  in  the  court  of  appeals  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  place  where  the  act 
complained  of  occurred  or  where  respondent 
resides  or  transacts  business.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  Is  to  be  sent  to  the  EEOC  and  to 
all  other  parties  to  the  administrative  pro- 
ceedings and  the  EEOC,  in  turn,  is  to  file  a 
copy  of  the  record  of  Its  proceedings  with 
the  court  in  accordance  with  28  U.S.C.  2112. 
Upon  filing  of  the  petition,  the  court  ac- 
quires Jurisdiction  and  may  Issue  such  tem- 
porary relief  or  restraining  order  as  it  deems 
Just  and  proper  and  enter  on  the  record  a 
decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and  enforcing 
as  so  modified,  or  wholly  or  partly  setting 
aside  the  EEOC  order.  Intervention  by  par- 
ties before  EEOC  is  authorized.  The  filing  of 
a  petition  for  Judicial  review  does  not  stay 
the  contested  order  unless  the  court  directs 
otherwise.  Objections  not  urged  before  EEOC, 
Its  members  or  agents  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered by  the  court  except  in  extraordinary 
circumstances.  EEOC  findings  on  questions 
of  fact  are  conclusive  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  the  whole  record.  The 
court  may  direct  the  EEOC  to  take  addi- 
tional evidence  ujKJn  a  satisfactory  showing 
that  such  evidence  Is  material  and  that  there 
were  reasonable  grounds  for  falling  to  ad- 
duce It  earlier.  The  record  thereafter  may  be 
modified  In  accordance  with  any  evidence  so 
turned  up.  Upon  the  filing  of  the  record  with 
the  court.  Its  Jurisdiction  shall  be  exclusive 
and  its  degree  final  except  that  It  may  be 
reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  courts 
are  urged  to  handle  expeditiously  all  matters 
related  to  equal  opportunity  enforcement 
proceedings.    (Sec.  4(a)    "(k)".) 

The  EEOC  may  petition  the  courts  of  ap- 
peals for  enforcement  of  Its  orders  and  ap- 
propriate temporary  relief  or  restraining 
orders.  Procedures  are  the  same  as  those 
authorized  in  connection  with  review  of 
EEOC  orders.  (Sec.  4(a)  "(1)".) 
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If  a  petition  for  Judicial  review  of  an 
EEOC  order  Is  not  timely  filed  (within  60 
days  after  service  of  the  order)  the  findings 
of  fact  together  with  the  order  become  con- 
clusive in  any  action  by  the  EEOC  to  enforce 
the  same.  Upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  for 
enforcement  by  the  EEOC  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  clerk  of  the  court  of  appeals 
Is  to  enter  a  decree  enforcing  the  order  and 
to  transmit  copies  of  the  decree  to  the  EEOC 
and  the  parties.  (Sec.  4(a)  "(m)".) 

Any  person  entitled  to  relief  under  an 
EEOC  order  may  move  to  have  it  enforced  If 
within  90  days  of  service  of  the  order,  neither 
the  losing  party  has  sought  to  review  It  nor 
the  EEOC  h£is  moved  for  its  enforcement. 
Here  also,  findings  of  fact  and  the  order  are 
deemed  to  be  conclusive  and  the  clerk  of  the 
court  Is  to  enter  a  decree  enforcing  the  order 
and  to  transmit  copies  of  the  decree  to  the 
EEOC  and  the  parties.  (Sec.  4(a)  "(n)".) 

The  EEOC's  attorneys  are  authorized  to 
conduct  all  litigation  involving  the  Commis- 
sion except  In  the  Supreme  Court.  Litigation 
Involving  the  Commission  in  the  high  court 
Is  to  be  conducted  by  the  Attorney  General. 
(Sec.  4(a)  "(o)".) 

If,  after  the  filing  of  a  charge,  the  EEOC's 
preliminary  Investigation  leads  it  to  conclude 
that  prompt  Judicial  action  Is  necessary  to 
preserve  Its  power  to  grant  effective  relief.  It 
may  bring  an  action  for  appropriate  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  relief  In  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  district  where  the  unlawful 
employment  practice  was  allegedly  commit- 
ted, or  in  the  district  where  the  aggrieved 
person  would  have  been  employed,  or,  as  a 
final  resort  in  the  district  where  the  re- 
spondent had  his  principal  ofBce.  Accord- 
ingly, the  district  court  In  Its  discretion  may 
grant  Injunctive  relief  or  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  subject  to  Rule  65  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  (Sec.  4(a)  "(p)".) 

The  occurrence  of  either  one  of  two  cir- 
cumstances enables  the  person  aggrieved  to 
bring  a  civil  action  to  obtain  relief  from  an 
alleged  unlawful  employment  practice.  First. 
such  an  action  may  be  brought  within  60 
days  of  receipt  of  notification  from  the 
EEOC  that  it  has  dismissed  the  charge. 
Second,  such  an  action  may  be  brought  if  the 
EEOC  fails  to  act  on  a  charge  within  180  days 
of  its  filing  (or  such  time  as  required  to  de- 
fer to  State  or  local  law).  The  commence- 
ment of  a  civil  action  pursuant  to  these  pro- 
visions divest  the  EEOC,  or  the  Attorney 
General  in  a  case  Involving  a  government, 
governmental  agency,  or  political  subdivision, 
of  any  Jurisdiction  in  the  csLse.  However,  the 
court,  In  Its  discretion,  may  allow  the  EEOC 
to  Intervene  In  any  private  suit  which  the 
EEOC,  or  Attorney  General  In  a  case  Involv- 
ing a  government,  governmental  agency,  or 
political  subdivision  certifies  to  be  of  "gen- 
eral public  Importance."  (Sec.  4(a)"  (q)  (1)".) 

Similarly,  the  right  to  bring  a  private  ac- 
tion Is  terminated  when  the  EEOC  either 
Issues  a  complaint  or  enters  Into  a  concilia- 
tion agreement  which  Is  agreeable  to  It  and 
the  person  aggrieved.  The  right  of  an  ag- 
grieved person  to  bring  a  private  action 
would  terminate  if  the  Attorney  General  files 
suit  under  section  706(f).  The  party  ag- 
grieved may  bring  a  private  action  if  the 
EEOC  does  not  Issue  an  order  within  180 
days  after  it  Issues  a  complaint.  If  a  private 
suit  Is  started  within  one  year  of  the  Issu- 
ance of  the  complaint  the  EEOC  may  petition 
the  court  not  to  proceed  with  such  suit.  The 
court  may  dismiss  or  stay  the  suit  If  the 
EEOC  shows  that  It  has  been  acting  with  due 
diligence,  that  It  expects  to  Issue  an  order 
within  a  reasonable  time,  that  the  case  Is 
exceptional,  and  the  extension  of  Its  Juris- 
diction Is  warranted,   (sec.  4(a)"(q)  (2) ".) 

Retains  provision  of  existing  law  with  lan- 
guage making  It  clear  that  the  district  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant  "such  tern- 
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trict  In  the  State  In  which  the  practice  oc- 
curred, In  the  district  In  which  the  relevant 
employment  records  are  kept,  or  in  the  dis- 
trict In  which  the  plaintiff  would  have  been 
employed  but  for  the  alleged  discrimination. 
In  the  rare  case  where  the  respondent  can- 
not be  served  In  any  of  these  districts,  suit 
may  be  brought  In  the  district  of  his  prin- 
cipal office.   (Sec.  706(f).) 

II  the  court  finds  an  Intentional  violation, 
It  may  enjoin  the  respondent  from  engaging 
in  further  violations  and  order  such  affirma- 
tive action  as  may  be  appropriate.  Appropri- 
ate forms  of  relief  include  reinstatement  or 
hiring  of  employees,  with  or  without  back- 
pay, but  Interim  earnings  or  amounts  earn- 
able  with  reasonable  diligence  by  the  person 
or  persons  discriminated  against  shall  oper- 
ate to  reduce  the  backpay  otherwise  allow- 
able. The  court  cannot,  however,  require  the 
admission  or  reinstatement  or  promotion  of 
an  Individual  as  a  member  of  a  union  or  the* 
hlring,  reinstatement  or  promotion  of  an  In- 
dividual as  an  employee,  or  the  payment  to 
him  of  any  backpay.  If  he  was  refused  admis- 
sion, suspended,  or  expelled,  or  was  refused 
employment  or  advancement  or  was  sus- 
pended or  discharged  for  any  reason  other 
than  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin,  or  for  par- 
ticipation In  an  Investigation,  proceedng,  or 
bearing  designed  to  eliminate  discrimination. 
(Sec.  706(g).) 


Enforcement  {Attorney  General) : 

The  present  law  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  a  civil  suit  if  he  believes 
that  there  is  a  "pattern  or  practice  of  re- 
sistance to  the  full  enjoyment  of  rights" 
protected  by  Title  Vn.  Before  bringing  suit, 
however,  he  must  be  convinced  that  the 
"pattern  or  practice  is  of  such  nature  and  Is 
Intended  to  deny  the  full  exercise"  of  these 
rights.  The  complaint  must  be  signed  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  must  set  forth  facts 
Ijertainlng  to  such  "pattern  or  practice"  and 
request  such  relief.  Including  an  application 
for  a  permanent  or  temporary  injunction, 
restraining  order  or  other  order  as  he  deems 
necessary.  (Sec.  707.) 


Investigations,    inspections,     records.     State 
agencies: 

Title  VII  grants  the  EEOC  access  to  and  the 
right  to  copy  evidence  of  a  person  being  pro- 
ceeded against  or  investigated.  The  right  to 
copy  Is  strictly  limited  to  evidence  that  re- 
lates to  unfair  employment  practices  as  de- 
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porary  or  preliminary  relief  as  it  deems  Just 
and  proper."  (Sec.  4(c).) 


Retains  provisions  of  existing  law. 


The  bill  would  transfer  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's "pattern  or  practice"  authority  to  the 
EEOC  two  years  after  enactment  of  the  bill. 
In  the  interim,  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  EEOC  would  have  concurrent  Jurisdiction 
in  the  "pattern  or  practice"  area.  The  trans- 
fer contemplated  by  the  bill  may  be  put  off 
or  otherwise  altered  by  the  President  in  the 
exercise  of  his  Reorganization  Act  authority. 
All  "personnel,  property,  records,  and  unex- 
pended balances  of  appropriations,  alloca- 
tions and  other  funds  employed,  used,  held, 
available,  or  to  be  made  available  In  this 
connection"  are  to  be  transferred  to  the 
EEOC.  During  the  transfer  period,  "proceed- 
ings shall  continue  without  abatement,  all 
court  order  and  decrees  shall  remain  In  ef- 
fect, and  the  EEOC  will  be  substituted  as  a 
party  for  the  United  States  Attorney  General, 
as  the  case  may  be."  After  passage  of  this 
bill,  the  EEOC  will  Investigate  "pattern  or 
practice"  charges  filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  a 
person  or  by  a  Commissioner.  Proceedings  in 
"pattern  or  practice"  suits  are  to  be  the  same 
as  those  authorized  for  Judicial  review  of  and 
enforcement  of  EEOC  orders.  (Sec.  5.) 
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The  bill  conditions  the  grant  of  relief  in 
two  particulars  not  found  In  the  current  law. 
First,  the  court  may  not  grant  any  relief  with 
respect  to  any  person  who  neither  has  filed  a 
charge  nor  had  a  charge  filed  on  his  behalf. 
Second,  the  court  Is  prohibited  from  order- 
ing backpay  or  other  liability  which  accrued 
more  than  two  years  before  the  filing  of  the 
complaint.  (Sec.  3(e).) 


January  19,  1972 


The  bill  would  add  a  new  provision  which 
would  authorize  the  EEOC  to  seek  Judicial  aid 
as  may  be  needed  pending  final  administra- 
tive proceedings  In  connection  with  an  un- 
lawful employment  practice  charge.  The 
courts  are  directed  to  expedite  the  handling 
of  this  and  all  other  litigation  brought  by  the 
EEOC.  However,  before  the  court  may  grant 
any  form  of  temporary.  Interim  relief,  the 
EEOC  would  be  required  to  show  that  absent 
such  relief  "substantial  and  Irreparable  In- 
Jury  to  the  aggrieved  party  will  be  unavoid- 
able." (Sec.  3(g).) 


Retains  provisions  of  existing  law. 


Retains  provisions  of  existing  law. 
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fined  above,  and  that  Is  relevant  to  the 
charge  under  investigation  by  the  EEOC. 
(Sec.  709(a).) 

The  EEOC  Is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services  of  State  and  local  agencies,  and  with 
their  (sonsent,  and  reimburse  them  for  serv- 
ices rendered  to  assist  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  In 
addition  the  EEOC  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  agfreements  with  State  and  local  agen- 
cies relinquishing  the  Commission's  concur- 
rent Jurisdiction  over  such  classes  of  cases 
as  may  be  specified  therein.   (Sec.  709(b).) 

The  EEOC  is  authorized  to  Impose  record- 
keeping and  reporting  requiremenits  on  em- 
ployers, employment  agencies,  and  labor 
organizations  subject  to  the  Act.  Similarly, 
covered  persons  and  organlzaitlons  are  re- 
quired to  maintain  records  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  a  list  of  applicants  who  wish 
to  participate  in  apprenticeship  and  other 
training  programs,  the  chronologioal  order  In 
which  applications  are  received,  and  a  de- 
tailed deecrlptlQin  of  the  manner  In  which 
participants  are  selected.  (Sec.  709  (c).) 

If  an  employer,  employment  agency,  or 
labor  organization  Is  subject  to  a  State  or 
local  FEP  regulation,  it  is  not  subject  to  the 
recordkeeping  or  reporting  requirements 
adopted  by  the  EEOC.  However,  the  EEOC 
may  require  such  notations  on  records  kept 
or  required  to  be  kept  "as  are  necessary  be- 
cause of  differences  in  (x>verage  or  methods 
of  enforcement"  between  State  and  local  PEP 
laws  and  Title  VII.   (Sec.  709(d).) 


Another  exemption  from  the  recordkeep- 
ing requirements  is  authorized  in  the  case  of 
Government  contractors  who  are  subject  to 
the  reporting  requirements  of  Executive  Or- 
der 11246,  Eks  amended,  which  governs  em- 
ployment practices  by  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors on  federal  projects  or  federally 
assisted  projects.    (Sec.  709(d).) 

EEOC  officials  and  employees  are  pro- 
hibited from  disclosing  any  Information  ob- 
tained during  an  investigation.  This  pro- 
hibition carries  a  maximum  fine  of  $1,000 
or  Imprisonment  for  one  year  (Sec.  709(e).) 


"The  Commission  shall  have  authority  to 
examine  witnesses  under  oath  and  to  require 
the  production  of  documentary  evidence  rel- 
evant or  material  to  the  charge  under  in- 
vestigation." It  may  "demand"  (1)  the  right 
to  examine  and  copy  evidence  in  the  pKjsseS- 
slon  or  control  of  the  respondent,  (2)  pro- 
duction of  such  evidence,  and  (3)  the  testi- 
mony of  a  witness  under  oath.  If  such  a 
"demand"  is  not  complied  with,  the  EEOC 
may  seek  court  enforcement  of  Its  "demand". 
It  cannot  require  the  attendance  of  a  witness 
outside  the  State  where  he  Is  found,  resides, 
or  transacts  businees,  or  the  production  of 
evidence  outside  the  State  where  it  is  kept. 
(Sec.  710(a),  (b).) 

Anyone  served  with  a  "demand"  for  access 
to  or  the  production  of  evidence  by  the 
EEOC  has  20  days  In  which  to  object.  A  peti- 
tion for  relief  from  a  Commission  "demand" 
must  specify  each  ground  upon  which  the 
petitioner  seeks  relief,  but  objections  not 
raised  within  20-day  period  cannot  be  raised 
In  defense  to  a  proceeding  to  enforce  the 


The  bill  would  enlarge  the  EEOC's  present 
authority  to  utilize  the  services  of  State  and 
local  agencies,  and  to  reimburse  them  for 
services  rendered  by  way  of  assisting  it  to 
carry  out  Its  responsibilities.  As  amended  by 
this  bill,  the  EEOC  would  be  permlUed, 
inter  alia,  to  contribute  to  research  and  cuther 
projects  of  mutual  interest.  Paymemts  in 
advance  as  well  as  by  reimbursement  are 
authorized.  (Sec.  6(a) "(b)".) 

The  bill  would  keep  the  recordkeeping 
requirements  of  the  Act  Intact  except  that 
the  provision  allowing  for  modification  In 
certain  hardship  sit\iations  is  altered  so  as  to 
permit  persons  or  organizations  experiencing 
hardship  to  petition  the  courts  for  relief 
after  having  exhausted  all  admlnistraitive 
avenues  for  such  relief.  (Sec.  6(a)  "(c)".) 


In  place  of  the  provision  to  Title  VII  which 
permits  modification  of  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements where  similar  or  related  records 
are  kept  pursuant  to  some  other  law,  the  bill 
would  order  the  EEOC  to  consult  with  other 
interested  State  and  federal  agencies  with  a 
view  to  coordinating  their  recordkeeping  and 
reporting  requirements.  The  EEOC  is  di- 
rected to  furnish  Its  information  to  State 
and  local  antidiscrimination  agencies  that 
request  it  on  condition  that  such  agencies 
maintain  confidentiality  of  material  prior 
to  the  commen(;ement  of  its  proceedings. 
Disclosures  in  violation  of  this  condition 
constitute  grounds  for  refusing  to  honor  fu- 
ture requests   (Sec.  6(a)    "(d)".) 


The  bill  would  add  a  new  provision  au- 
thorizing the  EEOC  or  the  Attorney  General 
to  require  any  person  having  custody  of  rec- 
ords or  papers  kept  pursuant  to  the  law  to 
make  them  available  for  lnsp)ectlon  or  copy- 
ing. The  district  court  having  Jurisdiction 
over  the  place  where  the  demand  is  made 
may  be  petitioned  for  purpcees  of  compelling 
production  of  such  records  or  pep>ers.  (Sec. 
6(b)  "(e)".) 

The  bill  would  revise  the  provisions  of  ex- 
isting law  relating  to  investigations  by  incor- 
porating the  provision  of  section  11  of  the 
National  LAbor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  161) . 
Accordingly,  the  EEOC  would  have  access  to 
and  the  right  to  copy  relevant  evidence  of 
a  p>ersoa  under  investigation  or  party  to  a 
proceeding.  It  shall  issue  subpoenas  to  re- 
quire the  appearance  of  witnesses  or  the 
production  of  evidence  upon  application  of 
a  party  to  a  proceeding.  Any  objection  to  a 
subpoena  on  grounds  that  the  evidence 
sought  is  not  relevant,  must  be  made  within 
five  days  of  its  being  served.  The  attendance 
of  a  witness  or  the  production  of  evidence 
may  be  required  from  any  place  in  the  U.S. 
or  U.S.  possessions  and  the  Federal  courts 
may  be  j>etltloned  to  c»mpel  compliance 
with  a  subpoena.  Witnesses  may  not  refuse 
to  comply  with  a  subpoena  on  self-incrimi- 
nation grounds,  but  may  not  be  prtxieeded 
against  on  the  basis  of  evidence  obtained 
from  him.  Complaints  and  all  other  forms  of 
process  may  be  served  personally  or  by  regls- 
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"demand",  In  thp  absence  of  special  cinnim- 
stancee.  (Sec.  710(c).) 


Posting  requirements: 

Employers,  employment  agencies,  and  la- 
bor organizations  subject  to  Title  VII  are 
required  to  post  In  conspicuous  places  notices 
to  be  prepared  or  approved  by  the  EEOC 
setting  forth  excerpts  of  the  Act  and  other 
relevant  Information.  Willful  violations  of 
the  posting  requirements  carry  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $100  for  each  offense.  (Sec.  711.) 

Veterans'  preference: 

Title  VII  makes  clear  that  It  does  not 
repeal  or  modify  any  Federal,  State,  terri- 
torial or  local  law  creating  special  rights  for 
veterans.  (Sec.  712.) 

Rules  and  regulations: 

The  EEOC  is  empowered  to  Issue,  amend,  or 
rescind  suitable  procedural  regulations  to 
carry  out  its  functions.  Such  regulations 
must  be  In  conformity  with  the  standards 
and  limitations  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act.  (Sec.  713(a).) 

In  any  action  or  proceeding  based  upon  an 
alleged  unlawful  employment  practice,  no 
person  will  be  subject  to  any  liability  or 
punishment  because  of  the  commission  of 
an  unlawful  employment  practice  if  he  shows 
that  the  act  complained  of  Is  in  good  faith, 
In  conformity  with,  or  In  reliance  upon  a 
written  Interpretation  of  the  EEOC.  No  such 
person  will  be  subject  to  any  liability  or 
punishment  because  of  his  failure  to  publish 
or  file  such  information  in  good  faith  in  con- 
formity with  Instructions  of  the  EEOC.  These 
good  faith  defenses  are  effective  even  though 
the  interpretation  or  opinion  in  question  Is 
modified  or  rescinded  or  is  determined  by 
Judicial  authority  to  be  invalid  and  even 
though,  after  publishing  or  filing,  It  Is  de- 
termined by  Judicial  authority  not  to  be  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Title  VII. 
(Sec.  713(b).) 
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tered  mail  or  telegraph,  or  by  leaving  a  copy 
at  the  principal  office  for  the  person  being 
served.  No  subpoena  shall  be  issued  on  the 
application  of  any  party  to  the  proceedings 
before  EEOC  until  the  respondent  has  been 
served  a  copy  of  the  complaint  and  notice  of 
a  hearing.  Witnesses  and  persons  depoeed  are 
entitled  to  similar  proceedings  In  Federal 
district  courts.  (Sec.  7.) 

Retains  provisions  of  existing  law. 


Retains  provisions  of  existing  law. 


Retains   provisions  of  existing  law. 


The  bill  would  amend  the  EEOC's  rule- 
making authority  to  authorize  it,  except  In 
specified  Instances,  to  delegate  Its  powers 
with  respect  to  Investigating,  conciliating, 
hearing,  determining,  ordering,  certifying, 
reporting,  etc.  Exemptions  from  this  broad 
authority  to  delegate  include  the  power  to 
issue  cease  and  desist  orders,  the  power  to 
modify  or  set  aside  Its  findings,  the  power  to 
make  rules  of  general  applicability,  the  pow- 
er to  enter  to  rescind  agreements  with  the 
State  and  local  nondiscrimination  agencies 
whereby  it  refrains  from  processing  a  charge 
In  any  case  or  cases  or  to  relieve  certain  per- 
sons from  recordkeeping  requirements;  how- 
ever, it  is  not  given  authority  to  provide 
for  conduct  of  hearings  by  other  than  hear- 
ing officers  as  specified  In  5  U.S.C.  556. 

The  EEOC  may  delegate  to  three  or  more 
of  Its  members  all  of  Its  power. 

The  bill  also  would  extend  criminal  safe- 
guards against  Interference  with  officials  of 
18  use.  nil  and  1114  to  EEOC  officers, 
agents  and  employees.  (Sec.  8(g).) 
Equal  employment  opportunity  put  under 
one   roof: 

The  bin  would  repeal  an  obsolete  pro- 
vision of  existing  law  that  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
study  of  the  problem  of  age  discrimination 
In  employment  and  to  report  to  Congress 
thereon  by  June  30,   1965.  In  its  place  the 
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Retains  provisions  of  existing  law. 


Retains  provisions  of  existing  law. 
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Miscellaneous: 

Title  VII  provides  that  "nothing  In  this 
title  shall  be  deemed  to  exempt  or  relieve  any 
person  from  liability,  duty,  penalty,  or  pun- 
ishment provided  by  any  present  or  future 
law  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  of 
a  State,  other  than  any  such  law  which  pur- 
ports to  require  or  permit  doing  any  act 
which  would  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  under  this  title."  (Sec.  708.) 

Nothing  m  Title  VII  requires  that  prefer- 
ential treatment  Is  to  be  given  to  any  In- 
dividual or  group  on  account  of  an  Imbalance 
that  may  exist  with  respect  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  of  any  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin  In  comparison  with 
the  total  number  or  percentage  of  persons  In 
that  or  any  other  community.  This  provi- 
sion applies  to  the  admission  to  apprentice- 
ship or  other  training  programs  as  well  as 
hiring  by  employers,  referrals  or  classlflca- 
tlons  by  employment  agencies,  and  admission 
to  union  membership.   (Sec.  703(J).) 


bin  would  add  a  new  provision  transferring 
to  the  EEOC  all  functions  relating  to  con- 
tract compliance  conferred  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  by  E]xecutive  Order  11246, 
as  amended,  together  with  necessary  p>erson- 
nel,  proi)erty,  records,  and  unexpended  bal- 
ances. (Sec.  10.) 

A  new  section  would  be  added  to  the  Act 
dealing  with  non-dlscrimlnatlon  In  employ- 
ment by  the  federal  government. 

All  personnel  actions  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  In  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and 
Postal  Rate  Commission  In  the  D.C.  govern- 
ment affecting  employees  or  applicants  for 
employment  are  to  be  free  of  discrimination 
on  account  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin.  Aliens  employed  abroad  are 
excluded  from  these  provisions. 

The  Committee  refx>rt  gives  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  authority  to  enforce  these 
provisions.  The  CSC  may  remedy  violations 
by  awarding  back  pay  for  applicants  as  well 
as  employees,  denied  promotion  opf>ortunl- 
tles,  reinstatement,  hire.  Immediate  promo- 
tion and  any  other  remedy  needed  to  carry 
out  the  purjxjses  of  this  section.  The  CSC 
Is  authorized  to  Issue  appropriate  rules  and 
regulations.  It  also  Is  charged  with  mailing 
annual  reviews  of  national  and  regional 
equal  employment  opportunity  plans  and 
conducting  reviews  and  evaluations  of  all 
agency  equal  opportunity  programs.  Agency 
and  department  heads  of  the  executive 
branch  and  D.C.  officials  are  required  to  com- 
ply with  rules  and  regulations  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  to  submit  an  annual 
equal  employment  opportunity  plan,  and  to 
notify  any  employee  or  applicant  of  any  final 
action  taken  filed  by  him. 

Provisions  of  706  (q)  through  (w.)  applica- 
ble to  private  actions  by  aggrieved  persons 
are  made  applicable  to  U.S.  government  work- 
ers and  applicants  for  Federal  employment. 
Both  would  be  authorized  to  file  a  civil  ac- 
tion within  30  days  of  notice  of  final  action 
on  their  complaints  or.  alternatively,  after 
180  days  from  the  filing  of  an  Initial  charge, 
or  an  appeal  with  the  EEOC. 

A  final  subsection  makes  clear  that  noth- 
ing In  this  bill,  if  adopted,  would  relieve 
any  governmental  agency  or  official  of  his 
duty  not  to  discriminate  as  spelled  out  In 
the  Constitution,  statutes  or  Executive  Or- 
der No.  11478.  (Sec.  11.) 

A  section  Is  continued  which  would  call  for 
mutual  consultation  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  CSC  and  the  EEOC  with  respect  to 
rules,  regulations  and  policies.  (Sec.  12.) 

Retain  provision  of  existing  law. 


Retains  provisions  of  existing  law. 


The  bin  adds  a  provision  which  makes  It 
clear  that  the  new  enforcement  authority 
conferred  hereby  Is  not  to  apply  to  charges 
filed  before  this  bill  becomes  law.  (Sec.  13.) 


Ha.  1746   (ERLENBORN) 


Retains  provisions  of  existing  law. 


Retains  provisions  of  existing  law. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  some  questions? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  I  understand  this  bill, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  year  from  its  enact- 
ment, the  commission  would  undertake 
to  supervise  the  hiring  of  State  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Well,  that  is  not  ex- 
actly what  the  bill  provides.  In  reply  to 
the  Senator,  it  does  not  provide  for 
supervision  of  hiring.  It  would  provide 
that  the  commission  would  work  togeth- 
er with  the  States  to  insure  that  there 
is  not  discrimination  for  the  listed  rea- 
sons in  employment  at  the  State  and  lo- 
cal levels  of  government. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  commission  would 
have  the  power  to  determine  whether 
there  was  discrimination,  and  then  to  tell 
the  States  that  they  would  have  to  hire 
the  man  that  had  been  discriminated 
against — the  man  or  the  woman? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
under  the  procedures  provided  in  the 
bill,  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Comjnission  would  first  be  required  to 
wait  upon  State  action.  I  believe  that  26 
of  the  States  have  comparable  provisions 
m  State  law  providing  for  enforcement 
of  the  general  prohibition  against  dis- 
crimination in  both  public  and  private 
employment. 

Obviously,  as  the  Senator  knows,  dis- 
crimination in  employment  in  govern- 
ment at  any  level  is  prohibited.  The  State 
law  specifically  provides  for  enforcement 
of  that  in  26  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  the  22  States  that 
do  not  have  any  State  law  to  that  ef- 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  On  the  question  of  en- 
forcement in  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employment,  the  answer,  as  I  im- 
derstand  it,  is  yes.  Whether  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  number,  there  are  a  number 
of  States  that  do  not  have  enforcement, 

vcs. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  I  understand  the  meas- 
ure, it  would  apply  to  all  State  officials 
who  had  the  power  to  hire  people.  Would 
the  Commission  have  the  power,  under 
the  bill,  to  tell  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  for  example,  whom  he  should 
hire  as  a  secretary? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  answer  is  clearly 

no. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  if  the  Commissioner 
found  that  the  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina preferred  to  hire  a  secretary  of  his 
own  race,  would  the  Commission  not  have 
the  right  to  compel  him  to  hire  a  secre- 
tary' of  another  race? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  he  could  not  discriminate  in 
his  employment  because  of  the  listed  rea- 
sons. Race  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  there  any  difference 
between  a  discrimination  and  a  prefer- 
ence? Suppose  the  Governor  of  a  sup- 
posedly sovereign  State  prefers  to  hire  a 
secretary  who  is  of  his  own  race.  If  he 
did  so.  he  would  violate  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  referred 
to  a  secretary.  Is  this  a  cabinet  position 
that  the  Senator  is  referring  to? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No,  a  secretary  that  takes 
dictation  from  the  Governor. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  see.  I  refer  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  to  page  11  of 
the  committee  report,  and  suggest  we 
read  it  together: 

A  question  was  raised  In  the  Committee 
concerning  the  application  of  Title  VII  in 
the  case  of  a  Governor  whose  cabinet  ap- 
pointees and  close  personal  aides  are  drawn 
from  one  political  party.  The  Committee's 
intention  Is  that  nothing  In  this  bill  should 
be  Interpreted  to  prohibit  such  appointments 
unless  they  are  based  on  dlscrinUnatlon  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  na- 
tional origin.  That  Intention  Is  reflected  In 
sections  703(h)    and  706(g)   of  the  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Suppose  the  Governor  of 
a  State  prefers  to  dictate  to  a  male  secre- 
tary. He  has  some  ladies  who  apply  to 
him  for  the  job.  He  prefers  to  hire  a  man 
for  that  purpose  rather  than  a  woman, 
and  does  so,  although  all  applicants  are 
equally  capable  of  doing  the  job,  or  the 
women  might  be  superior  to  the  man  in 
qualifications.  Then  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  have  the  power  to  tell  the 
Governor  of  a  State  that  he  would  have 
to  hire  a  woman  rather  than  a  man  to  be 
his  secretary,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  question  is 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  question  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  the  pow- 
er to  tell  the  Governor  of  a  supposedly 
sovereign  State  that  he  had  to  hire  a  male 
secretary  in  preference  to  a  female,  or  the 
converse,  hire  a  female  secretary  in  pref- 
erence to  a  male,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  the  question  was 
simply  brought  down  to  that  he  refused 
to  hire  a  person  because  the  person  was 
a  woman,  this  is  interdicted  by  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  By  this  law.  Not  other  law, 
but  this  law. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  believe  that  this 
particular  question  has  come  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  or  I  believe  that  it  is  on  its 
way  to  the  Supreme  Court  now. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  But  the  existing  law 
about  so-called  fair  employment  prac- 
tices does  not  apply  to  State  governments 
or  political  subdivisions  of  a  State. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
make  them  apply  to  State  employment 

Dr3,C^iC65 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  under  this  bill  a  Fed- 
eral agency  would  have  the  power,  if  it 
though  there  was  any  discrimination  on 
account  of  race,  sex,  or  national  origin, 
to  tell  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
whom  they  had  to  hire  as  a  professor  of 
philosophy,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Of  course,  the  pro- 
cedure here  is  for  enforcement,  if  this 
bill  became  law.  In  this  area,  the  Attor- 
ney General  brings  the  complaint  against 
the  agency  that  is  charged,  in  the  State 
or  the  local  government,  with  discrim- 
ination against  an  individual  because  of 
his  race,  his  color,  his  sex,  or  his  national 
origin,  and  this  goes  to  trial.  It  goes  to 
trial  right  there  in  the  district  court  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  correct  in  saying  that  this  bill 
makes  a  distinction  in  its  enforcement 
as  against  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  the  State  and  its  enforcement 
against  a  private  employer. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  one  has  to  go  to  the 


Federal  district  court  to  proceed  against 
a  State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  right. 

The  bill  as  originally  introduced  did 
not  proceed  in  this  way.  It  was  felt — 
I  was  sitting  as  chairman — and  I  agreed, 
after  it  was  fully  discussed,  that  it  would 
be  better  received,  perhaps,  when  the 
Federal  Government  was  moving  into  the 
dispute  with  a  State  or  one  of  its  sub- 
divisions; that  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  not  be  the  moving  party, 
but  one  of  its  departments,  its  law  de- 
partment, through  the  Attorney  General. 
The  administration  did  accept  and  agree 
with  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  By  this  bill,  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
given  the  power  to  go  into  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
ask  it  to  tell  State  officials  who  control 
the  hiring  practices  of  the  State  what 
to  do.  Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  says  there  shall  be 
no  discrimination  because  of  one's  color. 
I  wiU  tell  the  Senator  that.  It  is  as  clear 
as  can  be. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  word  "dis- 
crimination" means  a  preference — if  one 
exercises  a  preference,  is  he  not  prac- 
ticing a  discrimination? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  A  prejudice  or  a 
preference,  put  it  as  you  will.  I  would 
say  a  prejudice  rather  than  a  preference. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Those  of  us  who  are  mar- 
ried proposed  to  one  girl  because  we 
preferred  her  over  another.  Is  that  not  a 
discrimination? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  will  be  the  day, 
when  the  Senate  involves  itself  in  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senate  has  involved 
itself  in  that,  and  Congress  has,  be- 
cause in  the  open  occupancy  bill  it  is 
stated  that  it  is  discrimination  to  prefer 
to  rent  a  house  to  a  man  of  your  own  race 
in  preference  to  a  man  of  another  race, 
or  to  rent  it  to  a  person  of  your  own  reli- 
gion in  preference  to  a  man  of  another 
religion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thought  the  Senator 
was  talking  about  matrimony.  The  Sen- 
ator shifted  gears  on  me,  from  matri- 
mony into  housing. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  brought  out  the  point 
to  show  that  every  one  of  us  discrimi- 
nates every  day  in  all  the  relationships 
of  life.  We  discriminate  when  we  decide 
to  walk  along  the  right  side  of  the  street 
instead  of  the  left  side,  because  that  is 
the  exercise  of  a  preference. 

Under  this  bill  the  Governor  of  a  State, 
which  was  at  one  time  alleged  to  be  sov- 
ereign, cannot  even  exercise  his  own 
preferences  in  employing  his  secretaries, 
without  running  the  risk  of  being  hailed 
into  a  Federal  court  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  having  the  Federal  court 
tell  him  who  he  has  to  hire.  I  think  it  is 
rather  drastic  to  enact  a  bill  which  em- 
powers a  Federal  agency  to  supervise 
whom  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
employs  to  teach  philosophy.  That  is 
exactly  what  this  bill  will  do. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  said  earlier  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  committee  report  that  states 
that  one  cannot  interfere  in  the  case  of 
employees  of  Cabinet  members,  but  noth- 
ing in  this  bill  says  that;  and  the  bill 
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controls  rather  than  the  committee  re- 
port. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  the  Senator  is 
talking  about  racial  discrimination  or 
preference,  the  14th  amendment  goes 
back  more  than  one  hundred  years. 
There,  the  constitutional  equality  is  pro- 
tected. What  we  are  doing  is  exactly  what 
is  suggested  in  the  14th  amendment,  sec- 
tion 5 : 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
this  article. 

And  here  we  are,  legislating. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  One  of  the  provisions  of 
that  amendment  is  that  nobody  shall  be 
deprived  of  liberty  without  due  process 
of  law;  and  at  one  time  the  14th  amend- 
ment was  construed  to  mean  that  a  man 
had  liberty  of  contract,  which  this  bill 
would  take  away. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Nor  deny  to  any  per- 
son within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

People  are  protected  in  this  country 
against  discrimination  because  they  are 
black.  The  Constitution  has  said  it,  and 
what  we  are  doing  now  is  making  sure 
that  the  Constitution  means  what  it 
says.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Constitution  also  says, 
in  substance,  that  the  Constitution  was 
written  to  create  an  indestructible  imion 
composed  of  indestructible  States;  and 
here  is  a  bill  that  would  give  the  Federal 
Government,  acting  through  the  Federal 
court,  the  power  to  supervise  the  hiring 
practices  of  every  official  in  the  State  or 
its  subdivision.  The  bill  would  empower 
the  Federal  court  at  the  suit  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  govern  the  employment 
practices  whereby  all  persons,  other  than 
elected  officers,  are  engaged  to  work  for 
a  State  or  any  of  its  political  subdivi- 
sions. Neither  a  State  nor  any  of  its  sub- 
divisions could  exercise  any  preference  in 
employment  on  account  of  race,  religion, 
or  national  origin. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  stated  earlier  that 
it  is  not  as  broad  as  that.  Basically,  to 
all  employees,  yes.  But  there  are  those 
who  can  be  hired  for  other  reasons,  even 
political  reasons,  but  they  cannot  be  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  color. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  nothing  in  this  bill 
says  that.  The  bill  controls,  not  the  re- 
port of  the  committee.  The  State  cannot 
exercise  suiy  preference  as  between  p)er- 
sons  of  different  races,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origins.  It  means  in  practical  op- 
eration that  the  State  will  be  compelled 
to  hire  members  of  minorities  in  prefer- 
ence to  members  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  the  Senator  would 
refer  to  page  63  of  the  committee  report 
and  permit  me  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  looks  at  the  bill.  The  commit- 
tee report  is  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  on  that  point,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  law  control  over  a  com- 
mittee report  where  there  is  an  Incon- 
sistency. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  This  is  amendin«r 
present  law,  and  present  law  covers  this. 


I  yield. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  colloquy,  and  I  be- 
lieve something  has  not  been  mentioned 
which  is  the  main  thrust  of  this  bill — 
that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  do  not 
apply  to  a  State  unless  that  State  has  a 
law  which  prohibits  the  practice  about 
which  a  complaint  is  being  made.  If  a 
State  has  no  such  law  and  if  the  partic- 
ular practice  which  is  being  complained 
of  is  not  violative  of  any  criteria  in  the 
State  law,  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  has  no  right  to  inter- 
vene, under  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Where  there  is  State 
procedure,  the  Federal  Government  waits 
upon  the  States. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  As  I  imderstand 
the  provisions  here — I  am  referring  to 
the  provisions  on  pages  35,  36,  and  37  of 
the  bill,  the  State  must  have  a  law  which 
prohibits  such  an  employment  practice. 
The  State  miist  have  a  certain  procedure 
which  must  be  adhered  to,  and  it  must 
make  certain  findings  that  either  the 
practice  complained  of  did  occur  or  did 
not  occur.  Then  the  Federal  Employment 
Commission  steps  in  to  make  a  final 
judgment;  but  before  that  final  judg- 
ment is  made,  they  go  in  to  persuade,  if 
a  certain  practice  has  been  going  on 
which  is  violative  of  State  law.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  basically  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  So,  up  to  that  point, 
there  is  no  mandate  from  the  Federal 
Commission.  The  Federal  Commission 
has  no  authority  to  step  in  imless  there 
is  substantial  evidence  that  the  State  law 
has  been  violated  by  a  State  official  with 
respect  to  the  employment  of  an  indi- 
vidual. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  right.  That 
pertains  in  26  States.  New  Mexico  is  one 
of  those  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  say  this  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
The  way  I  read  the  bill  is  that  it  applies 
to  all  50  States  of  the  Union  regardless 
of  whether  they  have  a  State  law  on  the 
subject  or  not.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween a  State  which  does  not  have  a 
State  law  and  a  State  which  does  have 
a  State  law  on  this  subject  is  that  the 
Federal  authorities  will  stay  their  hands 
temporarily  to  give  the  State  authorities, 
acting  under  State  law,  a  chance  to  de- 
cide the  matter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  said. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Oh.  yes.  He  said  that  the 
bill  did  not  apply  to  a  State  that  did 
not  have  the  State  law. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Let  me  read  the  par- 
ticular provision,  on  page  36,  beginning 
on  line  22,  section  (d) : 

In  the  case  of  any  charge  filed  by  an  ofBcer 
or  employee  of  the  Commission  alleging  an 
unlawful  employment  practice  occurring  In 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
which  has  a  State  or  local  law  prohibiting  the 
practice  alleged  and  establishing  or  authoriz- 
ing a  State  or  local  authority  to  grant  or 
seek  relief  from  such  practice  or  to  Institute 
criminal  proceedings  with  respect  thereto 
upon  receiving  notice  thereof  the  Commis- 
sion shall,  before  taking  any  action.  .  .  . 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Before  any  action,  yes- 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  "Before  taking  any 
action  with  respect  to  such  charge," 
yes — 

notify  the  appropriate  State  or  local  officials 
and,  upon  request,  aflTord  them  a  reasonable 
time,  but  not  less  than  sixty  days  (provided 
that  such  sixty-day  period  shall  be  extended 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  during  the 
first  year  after  the  effective  date  of  such 
State  or  local  law),  unless  a  shorter  period 
is  requested,  to  act  under  such  State  or  local 
law  to  remedy  the  practice  alleged. 

The  condition  in  that  particular  posi- 
tion is  that  the  State  must  have  a  law 
prohibiting  such  practices. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  hate  to  disagi-ee  with 
mj'  good  and  genial  friend  from  New 
Mexico,  but  what  I  read  says  exactly  the 
opposite.  The  bill  says  that  where  a 
State  has  a  law  on  the  subject  the  Com- 
mission before  acting  in  respect  to  a 
charge  arising  in  that  State  will  notify 
the  appropriate  State  or  local  officials 
and  afford  them  a  reasonable  time  to 
correct  the  matter. 

But  those  provisions  have  no  applica- 
tion to  a  State  which  has  no  State  law 
on  the  subject.  The  Commisison  can  "sic" 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Attorney 
General  can  "sic"  a  Federal  judge  on  the 
State  having  no  such  State  law  immedi- 
ately. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  I  could  intervene 
there,  this  is  the  situation.  It  is  under- 
standable because  the  State  of  New  Mex- 
ico has  such  a  law.  What  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  stating  applies  com- 
pletely to  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Right. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  come  from  a  State, 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
comes  from  a  State  which  are  otherwise. 
Our  States  do  not  have  State  laws  that 
comes  from  a  State,  which  are  otherwise. 
Therefore  our  situation  is  different. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  say,  if  his  hearing 
apparatus  is  working  properly,  that  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  said  is  that  this  bill  did  not  apply 
to  a  State  that  did  not  have  a  State  law 
on  the  subject  covered  by  the  bill. 

I  say  that  the  bill  applies  to  all  50 
States  and  the  only  difference  between 
them  is  that  the  bill  can  and  be  imme- 
diately applied  to  a  State  which  does  not 
have  a  State  law,  but  that  where  a  State 
does  have  a  State  law  on  the  subject  the 
Commission  must  wait  imtil  the  period 
of  time  specified  on  page  37  of  the  bill  in 
section  (d)  has  elapsed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  can  only  point  to 
the  word  "immediately."  All  the  reason- 
able procedures  are  there  before  the 
Federal  Attorney  General  would,  indeed, 
move  to  file  in  a  coiut  of  law  against  a 
State  or  a  city  or  a  county.  So  it  is  not 
immediately.  All  of  the  reasonable  rp- 
quirements  are  there  for  reasonable  men 
to  try  to  work  towards  no  discrimination 
in  a  State  or  local  government;  but  1 
will  say  again  that  it  is  true  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  which  we  represent,  are  two  i>f 
the  States  that  do  not  have  the  Stale 
law.  The  great  State  of  New  Mexico,  en  - 
lightened  as  It  is,  does. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  If  the  Senator  will 
jrield  further  to  me,  in  answer  to  what 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
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stated,  I  would  like  to  ask  either  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  or  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina,  what  is  the 
purpose  of  this  particular  language,  then, 
if  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
correct,  the  language  occurring  on  page 
35,  beginning  on  line  3 — 

.  .  .  the  Commission  shall  accord  substan- 
tial weight  to  final  findings  and  orders  made 
by  State  or  local  authorities  in  proceedings 
commenced  under  State  or  local  law  pur- 
suant to  the  requirements  of  subsections  (c) 
and  (d). 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  makes  the  same  dis- 
tinction. It  provides  that  where  there  is 
a  State  law  on  the  subject  the  commis- 
sion will  accord  respect  to  the  findings  of 
State  authorities  acting  under  the  State 
law. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Therefore,  this  law 
presumes  that  its  application  shall  be 
triggered  only  when  it  seeks  to  review 
findings  by  State  or  local  law  with  respect 
to  prohibited  employment  practices. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Oh,  no.  Oh,  no.  Not  the 
way  I  read  it.  This  bill  applies  to  every 
State  in  the  Union  and  every  political 
subdivision  of  every  State,  but  it  makes 
a  distinction  between  a  State  which  has 
a  law  authorizing  its  authorities  to  deal 
with  the  situation  under  State  law.  and 
a  State  which  does  not  have  such  a  law. 

The  bill  applies  to  all  States,  but  the 
Commission  is  required  to  postpone  ac- 
tion until  in  a  State  having  a  State  law 
the  State  authorities  are  given  a  chance 
to  act.  In  States  where  the  State  acts 
under  State  law,  the  Commission  will  not 
reverse  its  action  peremptorily,  but  will 
give  due  respect  to  the  findings  of  the 
State  or  local  authorities. 

My  feeling  about  this  bill  would  be  dis- 
sipated substantially  if  it  did  state  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  bill  applicable 
to  any  State  which  does  not  have  a  State 
law  of  this  nature.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  accept  an  amendment 
to  that  effect,  I  will  sit  down  and  be 
quiet  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  any  language  in  the  bill  which 
indicates  that  the  bill  does  apply  in  two 
situations.  If  the  Senator  is  correct,  then 
there  are  two  proceedings  here.  One 
would  be  where  the  Federal  Employment 
Opportunities  Commission  steps  in  to  re- 
view the  reactions  under  a  State  or  local 
law,  and  the  other  would  be  a  proceeding 
whereby  the  Federal  Employment  Op- 
portunities Commission  steps  in  to  re- 
view, prohibiting  an  employment  prac- 
tice under  Federal  law  when  there  is  no 
State  law  or  local  law  to  govern  such  a 
violation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  no  difficulty  find- 
ing the  provision  that  my  good  friend 
has  not  found.  It  is  on  pages  32  and  33, 
subsection  <  1 ) .  It  amends  the  original 
act  of  1964  so  as  to  make  it  applicable  to 
governments,  governmental  agencies, 
and  political  subdivisions. 

Also  on  the  next  page,  page  33,  subsec- 
tion (b) ,  it  brings  all  States  and  political 
subdivisions  of  States  under  the  bill  by 
omitting  the  language  of  the  1964  act 
which  exempted  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions of  States  from  the  act.  So  that 
brings  them  in. 

Also  on  page  35,  subsection  (5),  it  de- 
scribes the  activities  that  come  under 
this  bill  by  these  words  in^ 


.  .  .  and  further  Includes  any  governmental 
Industry,  biislness,  or  activity. 

So  that  is  why  the  State  governments 
and  their  subdivisions  are  brought  in — 
all  of  them.  None  of  them  are  exempted. 

Let  me  ask  another  question.  If  the 
authorities  of  a  private  school,  for  exam- 
ple— a  private  military  school — prefer  to 
hire  a  man  to  be  their  instructor  in  mili- 
tary tactics,  and  a  former  WAC  or  former 
WAVE  want  the  job,  but  they  prefer  the 
man  to  the  former  WAC  or  the  former 
WAVE,  this  commission  can  compel  that 
private  school  to  hire  the  WAC  or  the 
WAVE  rather  than  the  man,  can  it  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  the  sole  reason  for 
denjdng  employment  was  that  the  em- 
ployed person  in  that  case  was  a  woman, 
that  would  be  prohibited. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Or  if  they  preferred  to 
hire  the  one  they  did  hire  because  he  was 
a  man  rather  than  the  WAC,  that  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  not  too  sure  that 
that  follows.  If  there  were  no  WAC  wait- 
ing to  be  hired,  there  would  be  no  way  to 
test  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  asking  a  hypothetical 
question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  means  if 
there  were  two  applications,  one  from  a 
WAC  and  one  from  a  WAVE? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
and  if  they  were  familiar  with  military 
tactics  in  the  school.  If  the  board  of 
trustees  preferred  a  man  instead  of  a 
woman,  they  would  be  discriminating. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  could  put 
it  in  the  context  of  the  Naval  Academy. 
We  would  then  have  a  little  problem.  It 
is  an  interesting  problem  that  the  Sena- 
tor is  exploring. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  We  have  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  pending  that 
would  convert  the  service  academies  into 
coeducational  war  academies. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  New  Jei'sey 
think  that  the  board  of  trustees  of  a 
State  university  are  better  qualified  to 
select  a  professor  of  mathematics  or  phi- 
losophy than  a  Federal  judge  or  the  At- 
torney General? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  there  is  discrimina- 
tion practiced  in  the  university,  there  is 
an  action  at'  law  for  the  individual  dis- 
criminated against,  if  the  reason  is  race. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  For  example,  this  bill  also 
refers  to  national  origin.  Let  us  get  at 
the  matter  of  national  origin.  Assume 
that  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
wants  a  professor  of  history,  and  they 
prefer  that  that  professor  be  a  man  who 
was  bom  and  reared  in  North  Carolina, 
rather  than  someone  who  was  bom  and 
reared  in  Australia.  If  they  prefer  the 
North  Carolinian  to  teach  that  history 
course  rather  than  someone  from  Aus- 
tralia, they  would  be  subject  to  being 
hailed  into  the  Federal  court  and  being 
told  by  the  Federal  judge  that  they 
would  have  to  hire  the  Australian  rather 
than  the  North  Carolinian,  would  they 
not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Is  the  hypothesis  the 
Senator  is  suggesting  that  the  sole  rea- 
son for  not  employing  the  other  Individ- 
ual was  that  he  was  from  Australia? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  both  of  them  are  equal- 
ly qualified  and  the  board  of  trustees 
prefers  to  hire  the  man  born  in  North 
Carolina   rather  than  a   man  bom  in 


Australia  to  teach  North  Carolina  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Even  in  the  hypothet- 
ical question  I  see  a  reason  for  selecting 
the  North  Carolinian  that  does  not  have 
to  do  with  national  origin. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  I  am  assiuning  that 
the  board  of  trustees  prefers  to  hire  the 
North  Carolinian  rather  than  the  Aus- 
tralian, even  though  both  are  equally 
qualified. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  the  reason  that  a 
man  from  Australia,  Italy,  or  Greece, 
does  not  receive  a  job  that  he  has  been 
found  to  be  equally  qualified  for  is  his 
national  origin,  that  is  discrimination. 
That  is  the  enemy,  and  that  is  what  this 
legislation  goes  after. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  board  of  trustees  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  would 
not  be  allowed  under  this  act  to  prefer 
a  North  Carolinian,  even  to  a  Georgian, 
for  example.  They  could  be  hailed  into 
Federal  court. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  national  origin  is 
specifically  mentioned.  I  think  there  is 
a  separate  question  as  to  the  State  of 
origin.  That  is  not  the  language  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  but  even  though  they 
do  not  get  their  full  rights  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  North 
Carolinians  are  generally  considered  to 
be  Americans.  That  would  be  their  na- 
tional origin. 

Under  North  Carolinian  law.  the 
sheriff  of  a  county  is  allowed  to  select 
deputy  sheriffs  to  serve  under  him. 
This  bill  would  give  the  Federal  judge 
juslsdiction  on  petition  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  tell  the  sheriff  whom  he  shall 
appoint  as  deputies,  assuming  that  he 
has  eight  or  more. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  No. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Why  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  should  have  referred 
to  a  section  in  the  current  law  that 
I  did  not  refer  to  in  our  earlier  discus- 
sion. Section  703(e)  does  put  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  really.  The  Senator  suggested 
that  a  person  was  not  hired,  because  of 
his  national  origin. 

There  can  be  a  preference  in  employ- 
ment where  that  was  a  reasonable  basis 
in  terms  of  the  job.  because  the  present 
law  says : 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  (1)  it  shall  not  be  an  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice  for  an  employer  to 
hire  and  employ  employees,  for  an  employ- 
ment agency  to  classify,  or  refer  for  employ- 
ment any  individual,  for  a  labor  organization 
to  classify  its  membership  or  to  classify  or 
refer  for  employment  any  individual,  or  for 
an  employer,  labor  organization,  or  Joint 
labor-management  committee  controlling 
apprenticeship  or  other  training  or  retrain- 
ing programs  to  admit  or  employ  an  Individ- 
ual In  any  such  program,  on  the  basis  of 
his  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  in  those 
certain  instances  where  religion,  sex.  or  na- 
tional origin  is  a  bona  fide  occupational 
qualification  reasonably  necessary  to  the 
normal  operation  of  that  particular  busi- 
ness or  enterprise  .... 

So,  there  can  be  a  selection  on  that 
basis,  if  that  were  a  bona  fide  basis. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  the  Senator  tell  me 
what  text  he  is  reading? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Page  50  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  And  this  is  the  current 
law.  It  is  printed  from  the  current  law. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  I  respectfully  submit  that 
the  committee  report  is  not  controlling 
where  the  committee  report  states  some- 
thing that  is  not  in  the  bill.  The  bill  is 
what  controls. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Or  the  law  that  the 
bill  does  not  change. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  only  law  that  I  know 
about  on  it  is  in  the  1964  act  where  it  says 
that  one  can  discriminate  on  the  grounds 
of  race,  sex  or  national  origin  where  such 
factor  is  a  bona  fide  qualification  for  the 
job. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  This  is  Public  Law 
8&-352.  The  provision  that  I  read  from  is 
from  the  law.  It  is  printed  word  for  word 
in  the  committee  print  under  the  provi- 
sions of  our  own  niles.  This  is  in  the  com- 
mittee print.  This  is  in  the  public  law, 
and  it  is  from  section  703(e). 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  assume  that  the  Senator 
is  reading  from  the  1964  act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. And  that  is  the  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  but  there  is  no  bona 
fide  qualification  about  race,  sex,  religion, 
or  national  origin  in  teaching  history. 
There  is  no  qualification  whatever.  There 
is  no  bona  fide  qualification  in  respect  to 
race,  sex,  religion  or  national  origin  with 
relation  to  a  police  force.  That  has  no 
application,  I  submit. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  These  would  be  em- 
ployers who  would  be  covered,  and  that 
would  apply. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  that  is  where  race, 
sex,  religion,  or  national  origin  is  a  quali- 
fication for  the  Job. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  provision  the  Senator 
has  just  read  allows  a  church  to  get  a 
preacher  who  belongs  to  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  church,  and  things  like  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Or  whether  it  is 
North  Carolina  history,  and  whether  the 
applicant  was  reared  and  bom  and  raised 
in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  is  no  qualification 
either  in  race,  sex,  national  origin,  or 
religion  in  teaching  history.  That  is  not 
a  qualification. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  is  a  bona  fide 
qualification.  There  can  be  a  selection 
because  of 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  I  will  have  to  say  I 
do  not  think  that  race,  sex,  religion,  or 
national  origin  is  a  bona  fide  qualifica- 
tion for  teaching  history. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  would  be  hard  to 
conceive  the  situation  where  it  was  a 
bona  fide  qualification. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  In  fact,  I  do  not  have 
enough  imagination  to  conceive  of  such 
a  situation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  In  the  hypothesis  the 
Senator  was  giving  was  the  North  Caro- 
lina history  to  be  taught  by  a  North 
Carolinian  and  not  an  Australian? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  can  see  every  reason 
to  find  this  bona  fide  qualification. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Not  when  you  turn  this 
over  to  a  bunch  of  crusaders. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  We  are  dealing  in 
this  matter  with  the  district  court  and  I 
find  them  mostly  to  be  reasonable  men. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  They  would  have  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  case  of  Duke  University, 
which  Is  not  a  State  school.  Under  this 


legislation  the  commission  oan  pass  on 
qualifications  of  doctors  of  philosophy 
or  professors  of  mathematics  in  all  non- 
State  colleges  in  the  United  States. 

What  about  police  forces?  Here  is  the 
poUce  force  of  the  town.  Under  this 
measure  the  Federal  judge,  who  is  set 
in  motion  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  which  is 
set  in  motion  by  the  Commission,  can 
tell  my  hometown  whom  they  have  to 
hire  to  be  policemen.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  a  proper  function  for  any  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  exercise. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  They  can  say  they 
cannot  discriminate,  because  the  man's 
national  origins  run  back  to  the  other 
part  of  the  universe. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  They  can  say,  "You  can- 
not refuse  to  hire  this  man."  We  say  we 
prefer  someone  brought  up  in  the  home- 
town to  this  other  fellow.  Their  quali- 
fications are  the  same.  So  they  say,  "You 
have  discriminated  against  the  man 
from  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  be  a  policeman 
there  and  if  you  do  not  hire  him,  you 
have  to  pay  his  wages  anyway." 

Is  that  not  what  the  bill  provides? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  Is  not  really  a 
part  of  this  legislation.  The  question  of 
residency  for  employment  for  a  police 
officer  is  not  the  thrust  and  reach  of  this 
legislation.  There  are  other  provisions, 
"privileges,  and  immimities." 

Mr.  EKVTN.  No.  In  this  case  one  man 
was  from  Tierra  del  Puego  and  the  other 
man  was  bom  and  raised  locally.  So  we 
have  that  proposition. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  possible,  yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  All  I  hope  is  that  if  this 
bill  becomes  law  the  people  who  execute 
it  win  have  more  discretion  than  I  think 
many  human  beings  have. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  We  are  dealing  with 
State  and  local  governments.  It  weis  felt, 
again,  that  the  enforcement  of  this  leg- 
islation, when  the  Federal  law  is  applied 
to  State  and  local  governments,  should 
come  from  the  prestigious  level  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Attorney 
General. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  particularly  a 
crusade  here  that  we  are  dealing  with. 
It  is  not  a  crusade. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No,  but  on  most  of  these 
commissions  there  are  crusaders.  Most  of 
the  members  of  such  commissions  are 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  What  is  a  crusader? 
How  does  the  Senator  define  a  crusader? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  They  are  necessarily  so. 
The  commission  is  the  prosecutor;  it  is 
an  agency  which  can  prefer  the  charge. 
It  can  prosecute  the  charge,  it  can  act 
as  a  jury  and  determine  the  facts  in  con- 
nection with  the  charge,  and  be  the  judge 
and  executioner. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  an  allitera- 
tion and  it  sounds  like  something  out  of 
the  theater,  but  it  is  not  the  case. 

As  I  explained  to  the  Senator,  the  com- 
mission refers  to  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Attorney  General  carries  it  against 
the  States  or  the  local  government,  and 
it  goes  to  a  district  court. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  only  where  the 
proceeding  is  against  the  State,  but  in 
the  case  of  a  private  employer,  the  com- 
mission can  make  the  charge 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  governments  now. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  No,  I  am  now  discussing 
private  employers.  It  makes  the  charge, 
it  prosecutes  the  charge,  and  then  it  tries 
the  charge,  and  then  enters  judgment.  In 
other  words,  it  combines  the  office  of 
prosecutor,  jury,  and  judge  in  one  agency. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  had  something 
to  say  in  this  regard : 

More  fundamental,  however,  was  the  pur- 
pose to  curtail  and  change  the  practice  of 
embodying  ir.  one  person  or  agency  the  du- 
ties of  prosecutor  and  judge. 

I  say  that  no  agency  should  ever  be 
bjth  the  prosecutor  and  the  judge.  I  say 
it  is  incompatible  with  fair  play  and  it 
should  be  judged  incompatible  with  due 
process  of  law,  because  if  a  man  prefers 
a  charge  against  me  and  prosecutes  me. 
and  he  will  be  prone  to  adjudge  me  guilty. 
The  accused  has  a  poor  chance  of  ever 
having  his  innocence  established.  So  I 
think  that  this  combining  of  the  offices 
of  prosecutor  and  judge  in  the  same 
agency  is  a  prostitution  of  the  judicial 
process. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  the  situation  were 
as  the  Senator  has  described  after  this 
becomes  law  I  would  feel  somewhat  as 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  does, 
but  even  the  bill  as  first  introduced  had 
its  separation  of  functions.  But  this  bill, 
after  it  is  finally  considered  here,  will 
have,  in  my  judgment,  all  of  the  separa- 
tion of  functions  and  powers  that  the 
Senator  is  addressing  himself  to. 

Before  the  Senator  came  into  the 
Chamber  I  indicated  for  the  committee 
that  an  amendment  would  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  creating  the  Of- 
fice of  General  Counsel.  That  will  more 
certainly  separate  the  various  functions 
or  investigations,  the  hearing  process 
and  prosecutions.  These  will  be  separated 
and  it  will  not  be  one  man.  It  will  be  in  its 
separate  compartments,  in  the  whole  or- 
derly judicial  process  under  due  process. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  not  seen  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
but  will  it  take  away  and  eliminate  from 
the  bill  the  provision  authorizing  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  commission  to 
prefer  a  charge? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  No;  that  part  is  not 
dealt  with  by  this.  A  charge  can  be 

Mr.  ERVIN.  They  can  prefer  charges? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  then,  the  commission 
can  determine  the  validity  of  the  charge. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes,  but  not  the  same 
man. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  about  as  separate 
the  Siamese  twins  were. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  general  coxmsel 
would,  as  in  other  agencies,  make  an  in- 
dependent evaluation  for  prosecution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  it  prohibit  an  offi- 
cer or  agent  from  prosecuting  the  charge? 
I  refer  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  sorry.  I  missed 
the  question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  the  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for- 
bid an  officer  or  agent  to  prosecute  a 
charge? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
answer  to  that,  if  I  understand  the  pro- 
posed amendments  that  will  be  offered, 
and  if  I  understand  the  question,  the 
answer  is  he  cannot  prosecute  the 
charge. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Can  he  prefer  a  charge? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Prefer,  yes. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  And  still  the  members  of 
the  Commission  are  going  to  conduct  the 
trial. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  He  will  not  be  in  the 
trial. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  General  Counsel  will  bring 
the  proceeding,  but  the  same  Conmaission 
whose  agents  prefer  the  charge  will  be 
the  judge  and  the  jury — not  the  prosecu- 
tor, but  the  judge  and  the  jury. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Where  a  Commission 
employee  prefers  the  charge,  he  is  not 
part  of  the  jury,  and  the  same  would,  of 
course,  apply  to  the  decision,  excluding 
an  officer  or  employee  who  first  puts  in 
the  charge. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  it  is  going  to  be  tried 
by  members  who  are  on  the  same  Com- 
mission with  him  and  whose  offices  are 
in  the  same  building  and  who  associate 
with  him  daily  and  draw  their  pay  from 
the  same  place. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  right,  and  the 
district  attorneys  live  right  across  the 
hall  from  the  district  judges,  appointed 
by  the  same  appointing  officer. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Yes,  but  one  is  the  judi- 
ciary and  the  other  is  the  executive,  and 
here  we  have  the  executive  and  judiciary 
all  balled  up  together. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  is  easy  to  say,  but  it 
does  not  work  out  that  way.  It  is  very  easy 
to  say  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  it  does.  » 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  why  we  are 
separating  these  functions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  comparable  to  having 
the  prosecuting  attorney,  who  makes  the 
change  or  the  grand  jui-y  that  returns 
the  bill  of  indictment  sitting  on  the 
bench  to  determine  the  validity  of  the 
bill  of  indictment.  So  the  divorce  is  not 
enough. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Let  me  stay  with  this 
analogy.  I  hope  the  respondent  will  have 
with  him  an  attorney  more  than  a  de- 
fendant can  have  in  a  grand  jury.  There 
is  a  record  on  this.  When  it  comes  to  a 
record,  the  whole  record  goes  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  and,  if  necessary,  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Yes.  it  does,  but  there  is 
a  provision  in  the  bill  that  if  the  findings 
of  the  commission  are  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence — and  5  percent  may  be 
substantial — they  are  binding  on  the 
courts  and  they  cannot  do  anything 
about  it.  If  I  can  write  the  verdict,  I  do 
not  care  who  writes  the  judgment;  the 
findings  of  fact  determine  the  kind  of 
Judgment  which  must  be  written. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  think  we  are  talking 
about  the  time-honored  test  of  "substan- 
tial evidence."  This  is  time-honored.  I 
always  thought  that  term  was  better  than 
"weight  of  the  evidence."  "Substantial," 
I  think,  is  better  than  "weight  of  the 
evidence." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Oh.  no.  "Substantial"  is 
any  part  of  it.  Five  percent  can  be  sub- 
stantial, but  it  takes  a  little  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  convincing  force  of  the  testi- 
mony to  be  the  weight  of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  always  thought  it 
was  a  little  more  than  that.  I  thought 
tt  was  the  bulk. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  remember  a  number  of 
decisions  which  Federal  judges  have  writ- 


ten in  which  they  stated,  "If  I  had  the 
power  to  find  the  facts  in  this  case,  I 
would  find  the  facts  exactly  opposite 
from  those  found  by  the  board,  but  I 
am  powerless." 

So  you  can  take  5  percent  of  the  evi- 
dence and  that  may  control  the  matter, 
and  no  power  on  earth  can  correct  that 
finding  of  fact,  because  it  is  binding  on 
the  courts.  That  is  one  reason  wiiy  we 
ought  to  have  jury  trials  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes,  and  we  have  our 
anxious  moments  before  juries. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  but  you  have  12  im- 
partial men.  The  jury  is  charged  with 
ascertaining  the  truth  between  two  con- 
flicting sides,  and  the  jury  is  not  charged 
with  enforcing  the  law,  except  to  do 
justice  and  to  find  the  facts.  Here  you 
have  this  very  agency  which  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  law  hav- 
ing the  power  to  prefer  charges  and  the 
power  to  act  as  judge,  even  if  you  adopt 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  keep  him  from  being  prose- 
cuting attorney,  too. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator.  I  hope 
I  have  not  tried  his  patience.  He  is  a  very 
patient  man. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Not  at  all.  I  believe  it 
was  helpful  to  the  record.  I  know  it  was 
helpful  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia) .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  appoints  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  as  an  al- 
ternate to  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  the  Human  Environment,  to  be 
held  in  Stockholm.  Sweden.  June  6-16. 
1972.  

ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  extend  beyond  12:10  p.m., 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TOMORROW. 
SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  hour  of  12:10  pjn.  tomorrow,  the 


Senate  stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Cliair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia).  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR  PACKWOOD  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
upon  return  of  Senators  to  the  Cham- 
ber tomorrow  following  the  state  of  the 
Union  message  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress, the  unfinished  business  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  by  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  regret  that  no  Senator  wishes 
to  speak  further  today  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle  or  on  either  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Tomorrow,  following  the  Presi- 
dent's state  of  the  Union  message,  the 
Senate  will  resiune  consideration  of  the 
mifinished  business,  S.  2515.  In  the  in- 
terest of  expediting  action  on  that  bill, 
the  leadership  wishes  to  express  the  hope 
that  Senators  will  be  prepared  to  call 
up  amendments  tomorrow,  debate  them, 
and  take  action  thereon;  otherwise,  at 
some  reasonable  point  along  the  way, 
the  leadership  will  be  prepared  to  ask 
for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill — ^but  only 
after  Senators  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  amendments. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoTH).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistance  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  OF  15  MIN- 
UTES TO  BE  ALLOCATED  FOR 
YEA-AND-NAY  VOTES  DURING 
REMAINDER  OF  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  authorization  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  and  having 
consulted  with  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  and  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant Republican  leader,  I  make  the  follow- 
ing unanimous-consent  request : 

That,  effective  immediately  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  second  session  of  the 
92d  Congress,  there  be  a  period  of  15 
minutes  allocated  to  each  rollcall  vote, 
with  the  warning  bell  to  be  rung  midway, 
at  the  expiration  of  IVz  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
last  year  there  were  423  rollcall  votes. 
The  saving  of  5  minutes  on  each  rollcall 
vote  would  amount  to  something  like 
2,115  minutes  saved  for  the  session;  or,  to 
carry  that  further,  a  saving  of  over  35 
hours. 


been  recognized,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood*  will 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, following  which  there  will  be  a 
period  for  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  3  minutes.  Routine  morning 
business  will  end  no  later  than  12:10  p.m. 
At  10  minutes  past  12  noon  tomon-ow. 
the  Senate  will  stand  in  rece.ss,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair.  Senators  will 
assemble  in  a  body  and  will  begin  to  de- 
part this  Chamber  at  10  minutes  past  12 
noon  and  will  proceed  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Capitol  to  hear  the  President's 
state  of  the  Union  message  delivered  be- 
fore a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  Following  the 
President's  speech.  Senators  will  return 
to  the  Senate  Chamber,  the  Chair  will 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  imfinlshed 
business.  S.  2515,  and  the  consideration 
of  that  measure  will  be  resumed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  record  what  is  the  pend- 
ing question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
RoTH).  The  pending  question  before  the 
Senate  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conmiittee 
amendment  to  the  bill,  S.  2515. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 


QUORUM  CALL 


PR<X5RAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow 
at  11:30  a.m.  After  the  two  leaders  have 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   11:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 225,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Hon- 
orable George  W.  Andrews,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Alabama, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  previous  or- 
der, that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  11:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
2:09  p.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Thursday,  January  20,  1972, 
at  11:30  a.m. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  God  is  my  salvation  and  my  glory: 
The  rock  of  my  strength  and  my  refuge 
is  in  God. — Psalm  62:  7. 

Eternal  Father,  who  hast  been  the 
dwelling  place  of  Thy  people  in  all  gen- 
erations and  who  in  Thy  mercy  hast 
brought  us  to  the  beginning  of  another 
year  and  another  day,  we  thank  Thee 
for  the  leading  of  Thy  spirit  in  the  past 
and  pray  that  we  may  respond  to  Thy 
summons  to  live  a  truer  life,  to  make  our 
countrj'  a  greater  nation,  and  to  build 
a  better  world  where  man  can  live  to- 
gether safely  and  securely.  Only  with 
Thee  can  this  be  done. 

Teach  us  to  bring  our  littleness  to  Thy 
greatness,  our  weakness  to  Thy  strength, 
our  ill  will  to  Thy  never-failing  good  will, 
and  amid  all  the  changes  of  this  mortal 
life  may  we  rest  upon  Thine  unchanging 
presence.  In  life  and  in  death,  O  Lord, 
abide  with  us  and  with  our  people  now 
forevermore.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has 
examined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  COURTNEY 
W.  CAMPBELL,  FORMER  MEMBER 
OF  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  FIRST 
DISTRICT  OF  FLORIDA 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  an- 
nounce to  the  House  and  to  express  my 
sorrow  and  profound  sense  of  loss  on  the 
death  of  Courtney  Campbell.  His  distin- 
guished public  career  included  service  in 
the  Congress  from  1953  to  1955. 

Mr.  Campbell's  life  was  long  and  rich. 
Bom  in  1895,  in  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  he  rose 
to  distinction  through  outstanding 
achievements  in  many  different  fields. 
A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
he  returned  from  his  service  with  the 
U.S.  Army  during  the  First  World  War 
to  begin  studying  for  a  legal  career.  He 
came  to  Florida  in  the  early  1920's.  In 
1924  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Mis- 
souri and  Florida  and  began  his  practice 
in  Tampa.  He  went  on  to  become  assist- 
ant attorney  general  for  the  State,  mean- 
while distinguishing  himself  as  well  as 
a  citrus  grower,  banker,  land  developer, 
and  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Food  Machinery  &  Chemical  Corp. 
in  Lakeland. 

The  citizens  of  Florida  will  always  re- 
member Courtney  Campbell  with  grati- 
tude, respect,  and  admiration.  From  1942 
to  1947  he  served  with  the  Florida  State 
Road  Board,  and  in  that  office  one  of 


his  proudest  achievements  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  system  of  Florida 
State  roadside  parks.  The  naming  of 
the  Courtney  Campbell  Parkway  between 
Clearwater  and  Tampa  in  his  honor  was 
a  well-earned  tribute  to  his  remarkable 
dedication  and  energy,  and  to  his  belief 
in  the  need  to  develop  and  protect  Flori- 
da's scenic  beauty.  In  1948  and  1949  he 
also  served  as  chairman  of  the  Pinellas 
County  Park  Board. 

During  the  Second  World  War  Mr. 
Campbell's  leadership  and  experience 
were  called  into  service  as  a  member  of 
the  Florida  War  Labor  Relations  Board, 
where  his  tact,  patience,  and  ability  made 
a  major  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 

Those  of  us  who  served  with  Courtney 
Campbell  in  Congress  remember  him 
with  great  affection  and  respect  as  a 
kindly  man  who  impressed  the  member- 
ship on  both  sides  with  his  ability,  his 
dedication,  and  his  conscientious  service. 
He  had  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism  that 
is  grounded  in  the  love  of  service  to  one's 
nation  and  one's  fellow  citizens.  The  peo- 
ple of  Florida  will  mourn  his  passing 
and  feel  their  loss  for  years  to  come,  but 
they  can  take  great  pride  in  the  memory 
of  a  man  whose  achievements  made  such 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  their 
State  and  to  the  Nation. 

Mrs.  Sikes  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathies  to  his  beloved  wife.  Henrietta, 
and  to  aU  the  members  of  his  family  In 
their  great  loss. 
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Now  I  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Florida  (Mr.  Young)  who 
ably  represents  the  district  in  which  Mr. 
Campbell  lived  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  report  the 
death  on  December  22  of  former  Con- 
gressman Coiu"tney  Warren  Campbell,  a 
distinguished  American  whom  many  here 
will  recall  performed  outstanding  service 
in  the  83d  Congress. 

A  resident  of  Clearwater  in  my  home 
district,  Courtney  Campbell  was  one  of 
Florida's  most  eminent  businessmen  and 
public  servants.  He  was  a  man  of  cour- 
age, ability,  and  integrity,  and  his  death 
at  the  age  of  76  Is  a  loss  to  all  of  us. 

Courtney  Campbell  served  as  a  second 
lieutenant  in  World  War  I,  and  will  be 
remembered  by  many  of  us  for  his  xm 
failing  and  outspoken  love  of  his  co 
try.  At  a  time  when  patriotism  and 
Americanism  cause  snickers  among  soirye' 
elements  of  our  population,  Courtney 
Campbell  was  an  unashamed — yes,  even 
proud — patriot. 

Like  many  of  us,  he  felt  the  best  hope 
for  peace  in  this  troubled  world  lies  in  a 
strong,  free  America,  and  he  devoted 
his  life  to  helping  insure  that  this  great 
Nation  maintains  the  strength  to  dis- 
courage aggression. 

As  a  member  of  the  Florida  Road  De- 
partment, Courtney  Campbell  was  re- 
sponsible for  rebuilding  of  the  causeway 
that  links  Tampa  and  Pinellas  County, 
and  although  he  objected,  this  facility 
was  named  in  his  honor.  He  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1952  and  represented  the 
Tampa  Bay  area. 

A  man  of  deep  spiritual  faith,  Court- 
ney Campbell  served  his  community  and 
Nation  in  many  caE>acities  and  was  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  knew  him.  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  and  heartfelt  con- 
dolences to  his  family. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Gib- 
bons, who  also  represented  the  district  in 
which  Mr.  Campbell  served  and  lived. 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  (Mr.  SiKES)  for  yield- 
ing to  me  on  this  sad  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  known  Courtney 
Campbell  ever  since  I  was  a  little  boy 
and  he  was  a  young  man.  He  was  always 
a  very  fine  gentleman,  very  thoughtful, 
very  considerate,  and  he  always  took 
part  in  good  causes  in  his  commimity. 
State,  and  Nation. 

His  death  is  one  of  those  untimely 
passings  that  we  all  see  from  time  to 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect for  Courtney  Campbell.  He  was  a 
quiet,  persuasive  businessman  who  spent 
some  of  his  time  working  in  govern- 
ment and  made  a  great  contribution 
to  it. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  own  personal  re- 
grets to  his  wife,  Henrietta,  and  to  the 
other  members  of  his  family. 

The  recent  passing  of  the  Honorable 
Courtney  Warren  Campbell  has  taken 
from  the  American  scene  a  noted  citizen 
whose  long  life  had  been  marked  by  dedi- 


cated public  service  to  his  home  State  of 
Florida  and  to  the  whole  Nation.  Court- 
ney was  bom  in  1895  in  Chillicothe,  Mo., 
he  was  educated  at  Westminster  College 
in  Fulton,  Mo.,  and  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.  He  saw  service 
as  a  second  lieutenant  with  the  U.S.  Army 
during  the  First  World  War. 

Following  his  law  studies  after  the  war, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Missouri 
and  in  Florida  in  1924,  practicing  in 
Tampa  until  1928.  His  subsequent  career 
was  one  of  continuing  distinction  in  the 
public  affairs  of  Florida  as  farmer,  citrus 
grower,  banker,  and  land  developer.  In 
1927  he  became  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Food  Machinery  & 
Chemical  Corp.  in  Lakeland. 

From  1942  to  1947  he  served  with  the 
Florida  State  Road  Board,  and  in  1944 
was  a  founder  of  the  Florida  State  Road- 

cle  Parks.  The  Courtney  Campbell  Park- 
ay  between  Clearwater  and  Tampa, 
built  in  1947,  is  a  memorial  to  his  energy 
and  initiative.  In  1948  and  1949  he  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Pinellas  County  Park 
Board. 

From  1941  to  1946,  years  which  covered 
the  period  of  the  Second  World  War,  he 
was  a  devoted  member  of  the  Florida  War 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Courtney  Camp- 
bell came  to  this  House  in  1953  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  83d  Congress,  and  served  faith- 
fully and  well  the  best  interests  of  his 
party,  his  State,  and  his  country.  In  1955 
he  returned  to  his  extensive  business  and 
civic  interests,  residing  in  Clearwater. 

Few  men  have  accomplished  so  much 
for  the  communities  he  represented  and 
in  which  he  lived  and  worked.  The  peo- 
ple of  Florida  will  long  remember  his  life 
and  achievement.  To  the  members  of  his 
family  and  to  his  many  friends  and  as- 
sociates, I  extend  my  sincere  condolences 
and  the  sympathies  of  his  colleagues  in 
this  House. 

[Prom  the  Tampa  Tribune.  Dec.  24,  1971] 

Former  Congressman  Couktney 

Campbell  Dies 

Clearwater. — One  of  Pinellas  County's 
beet  known  citizens  and  former  U.S.  con- 
gressman, Courtney  Warren  Campbell,  died 
late  Wednesday  at  Mease  Hospital  In  Dune- 
din. 

Campbell,  76,  lived  at  1086  Eldorado  Ave., 
on  Clearwater  Beach. 

Born  in  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  be  attended 
Westminster  College  and  the  University  of 
Missouri.  He  also  served  in  the  Army  during 
World  War  I  as  a  second  lieutenant. 

Campbell  came  to  Florida  during  the  great 
land  boom  of  the  1920s  and  Joined  the  law 
firm  of  M.  Shackleford  Jr.,  which  Is  now  in 
Tampa  and  known  as  Shackleford,  Parrior, 
Stalllngs  and  Evans. 

When  the  land  boom  crashed  Campbell 
was  appointed  to  a  number  of  federal  re- 
ceiverships by  the  district  court  and  success- 
fully reorganized  many  of  them  into  thriv- 
ing businesses. 

Then  in  1927  he  was  named  vice  president 
of  Pood  Machinery  and  Chemical  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Florida  division.  He 
pioneered  development  of  many  packaging 
processes  in  south  Florida. 

In  World  War  II  the  company  went  into 
the  manufacturing  of  amphibious  tractors 
which  were  invented  by  another  Clearwater 
resident  Donald  RoebUng.  These  contracts 
eventually  led  to  an  expansion  of  the  busi- 
ness to  Lakeland  and  finally  to  the  west 
coast  of  the  U.S. 

In  1942  Gov.  Millard  Caldwell  appointed 
Campbell  to  the  Stat«  Road  Board  and  the 


Davis  Causeway  which  linked  Tampa  with 
Pinellas  across  old  Tampa  Bay  was  purchased 
by  the  state. 

This  lifted  the  toll  being  charged  and  de- 
manded immediate  refurbishing  of  the 
causeway  In  order  to  handle  the  Increased 
traffic  loads. 

It  was  Campbell  who  was  Instrumental 
in  having  the  base  of  the  causeway  rebuilt 
and  widened  and  Installation  of  the  many 
recreation  sites. 

Although  he  protested — the  Davis  Cause- 
way was  eventually  renamed  the  "Courtney 
Cam.pbell  Causeway." 

He  successfully  ran  for  a  congressional 
seat  in  1952  and  served  as  a  representative 
in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  first 
Pinellas  County  Park  Board  and  later  one  of 
the  founders  of  WLCY-Televislon. 

Campbell  held  numerous  positions  as  bank 
director  as  well  as  many  offices  in  various 
civic  and  service  organizations.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Bar  as  well  as  the 
Florida  Bar  and  the  Hillsborough  Bar. 

Named  in  Who's  Who  In  America,  Camp- 
bell was  also  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution. 

Survivors  Include  his  widow,  Mrs.  Henri- 
etta CampbeU  of  Clearwater. 

Funeral  services  are  scheduled  for  today  at 
2:20  pjn.  at  Moss  Pt.  Harrison  Chapel  and 
will  be  conducted  by  Dr.  Gray  N.  Blandy, 
rector  of  the  EpLsoopallan  Church  of  the 
Ascension.  Burial  will  be  In  Sylvan  Abbey 
Memorial  Park. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
those  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Haley)  who  also  en- 
joyed the  pleasure  of  serving  with  Court- 
ney Campbell  and  was  his  very  dear  and 
close  friend. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always  a 
sad  occasion  to  rise  here  and  pay  tribute 
to  a  former  colleague  who  has  passed 
from  this  world.  It  is  especially  so  today 
as  we  eulogize  the  late  Courtney  Warren 
Campbell,  who  served  Florida  well  in  the 
83d  Congress. 

When  Courtney  Campbell  and  I  came 
to  Washington  together  from  adjoining 
congressional  districts  in  1953,  we  had 
been  friends  for  many  years  and  here  we 
shared  adjoining  offices  during  the  2 
years  of  his  tenure  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. We  worked  together  on 
many  projects  and  legislation  for  the 
good  of  our  State  and  Nation.  He  was  an 
effective  legislator  and  represented  well 
his  congressional  district. 

Courtney  Campbell  was  deeply  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a 
leader  of  men.  He  was  practical,  re- 
sourceful and  f  arsighted  about  the  needs 
of  our  State  as  Illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  during  his  service  as  general  man- 
ager of  the  Florida  Division  of  the  Food 
Machinery  and  Chemical  Corp.,  he  p;lo- 
neered  development  of  many  packaging 
processes  in  south  Florida.  He  was  a  very 
successful  businessman.  He  was  an  at- 
torney, a  banker,  a  citrus  grower,  and  a 
land  developer. 

He  served  our  Nation  during  World 
War  I  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Army 
and  in  World  War  II  as  a  member  of 
Florida's  War  Labor  Relations  Board. 
He  gave  distinguished  service  to  his 
county  of  Pinellas  and  our  State  of  Flor- 
ida. During  his  lengthy  career  of  public 
service  he  was  an  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Florida,  a  member  of  the  Florida 
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State  Road  Board,  a  founder  of  the  Flor- 
ida Roadside  Park  System,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pinellas  County  Park  Board. 
He  was  instrumental  in  the  purchase  by 
the  State  of  the  old  Davis  Causeway,  a 
toll  facility  which  crossed  Tampa  Bay 
connecting  Clearwater  with  Tampa.  He 
was  responsible  for  the  refurbishing  of 
the  bridges,  widening  of  the  causeway, 
the  creation  of  park  facilities,  and  the 
removal  of  the  tolls. 

In  recognition  of  his  great  work  in 
park  development  the  renovated  Davis 
Causeway  was  renamed  the  Courtney 
Campbell  Causeway.  Millions  of  people 
have  since  enjoyed  its  park  and  recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Florida  has  lost  one  of  her  finest 
adopted  sons.  The  Nation  has  lost  one 
of  its  finest  citizens.  I  have  lost  a  dear 
and  close  friend. 

Mrs.  Haley  joins  me  in  expressing  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  widow  Mrs.  Hen- 
rietta Campbell.  We  have  shared  her 
grief  and  we  mourn  her  loss, 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Florida  for  those  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Boggs)  . 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  dis- 
tressed to  learn  from  the  distinguished 
dean  of  the  Florida  delegation  of  the 
passing  of  our  former  colleague,  Court- 
ney Campbell. 

I  was  pleased  to  serve  with  Mr. 
Campbell.  He  was  one  of  the  best-liked 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  might  say  that  the  distinguished 
majority  whip  has  reminded  me  that  in- 
variably he  was  kind  enough  to  pass  out 
cigars  made  in  Florida  to  Members  of  the 
House.  We  have  missed  that  and  we 
would  suggest  that  some  of  the  other 
members  of  the  delegation  carry  on  that 
tradition. 

I  do  not  say  that  in  any  spirit  of  levity 
because  he  served  his  district  and  State 
well  and  ably.  He  was  a  respected  Mem- 
ber and  he  continued  serving  his  com- 
munity. State,  and  Nation  with  distinc- 
tion after  he  left  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  join  In  extend- 
ing our  sympathy  and  sorrow  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
who  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  Con- 
gress with  the  late  Courtney  Campbell 
know  of  his  sterling  service  here  and  of 
his  great  accomplishments  for  his  Na- 
tion and  his  State.  We  also  know  that  his 
lovely  wife,  Henrietta,  played  a  great  part 
in  all  of  his  accomplishments.  On  behalf 
of  myself  and  family  and  of  all  of  my 
constituents,  I  express  deepest  sympathy 
to  Mrs.  Campbell  and  to  all  of  his  rela- 
tives. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
good  friends  and  colleagues  in  the  Flor- 
ida delegation.  In  paying  tribute  to 
Courtney  Warren  Campbell,  an  outstand- 
ing Floridian  and  former  Member  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  who 
served  during  the  83d  Congress. 

A  native  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Campbell 
moved  to  Florida  in  the  1920's,  and  began 
a  long  and  distinguished  career  of  pub- 
lic service.  As  an  attorney,  he  was  ap- 


pointed by  the  district  court  to  a  number 
of  Federal  receiverships  when  the  Florida 
land  boom  crashed,  and  successfully  re- 
organized many  into  thriving  businesses. 

As  vice  president  of  Food  Machinery 
&  Chemical  Corp.,  and  general  manager 
of  the  Rorida  division,  he  led  the  devel- 
opment of  many  packaging  processes  in 
south  Florida. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  I,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell served  during  World  War  II  from 
1941  to  1946  as  a  member  of  the  Florida 
War  Labor  Relations  Board.  He  also 
served  the  State  as  assistant  attorney 
general. 

In  1942,  Mr.  Campbell. was  appointed 
by  then  Governor  Millard  Caldwell  to  the 
State  road  board.  His  contributions  in 
this  position,  particularly  his  role  in  the 
State's  purchase  of  the  Davis  Causeway 
linking  Tampa  with  Pinellas  County,  and 
the  resultant  improvements  of  the  cause- 
way, will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
residents  of  west  Florida.  The  causeway 
was  subsequently  named  in  his  honor  and 
is  now  known  as  the  Courtney  Campbell 
Causeway. 

Visitors  to  Florida  and  Florida  resi- 
dents have  enjoyed  the  beauty  and  avail- 
ability of  the  Florida  roadside  parks 
thanks  to  Courtney  Campbell  who 
founded  the  program  while  a  member  of 
the  Florida  State  Road  Board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  warm  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Campbell  with  assurances 
that  the  State  of  Florida  and  particu- 
larly the  residents  of  Pinellas  County, 
will  deeply  miss  the  leadership  of  Court- 
ney Warren  Campbell. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
of  former  Congressman  Courtney  Camp- 
bell closes  a  distinguished  page  in  the 
history  of  my  State. 

Particularly  in  the  Tampa  Bay  area  of 
Florida  will  his  name  remain  a  symbol 
of  vision,  courage,  and  hard  work.  He 
passed  away  during  the  holiday  season, 
December  22,  1971. 

One  of  the  things  for  which  Mr.  Camp- 
bell will  be  most  remembered  was  the 
service  he  rendered  to  our  State  road 
board  as  a  member  appointed  by  another 
former  Congresman  and  then  Governor 
of  our  State,  the  Honorable  Millard 
Caldwell. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Davis 
Causeway  which  linked  Tampa  with 
Pinellas  County  across  old  Tampa  Bay 
was  purchased. 

This  lifted  the  toll  being  charged  and 
demanded  Immediate  refurbishing  of  the 
causeway  In  order  to  handle  the  In- 
creased traffic  loads.  Mr.  Campbell,  with 
characteristic  vigor,  was  the  leader  in 
getting  the  base  of  the  causeway  rebuilt 
and  the  roadway  widened. 

He  also  promoted  the  Installation  of 
many  recreation  sites  in  the  area. 

It  Is  fitting  that  the  causeway  was  later 
renamed,  despite  his  protests,  the 
"Courtney  Campbell  Causeway." 

He  served  In  the  83d  Congress  and 
made  his  mark  In  that  one  brief  span 
of  service.  It  wsts  characteristic  of  the 
man  that  whatever  he  did,  he  left  his 
mark. 

Born  in  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  he  attended 
Westminster  College  and  the  University 
of  Missouri.  He  also  served  In  the  Army 


during  World  War  I  as  a  second  lieu- 
tenant. 

Campbell  came  to  Florida  during  the 
great  land  boom  of  the  1920's  and  joined 
a  Tampa  law  firm.  When  the  land  boom 
crashed,  Campbell  was  appointed  to  a 
number  of  Federal  receiverships  by  the 
district  court  and  successfully  reorga- 
nized many  of  them  into  thriving  busi- 
nesses. 

In  1927  he  was  named  vice  president  of 
Food  Machinery  &  Chemical  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Florida  division.  He 
pioneered  development  of  many  pack- 
aging processes  in  South  Florida. 

He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  first 
Pinellas  County  Park  Board  and  later 
one  of  the  founders  of  WLCY  television. 

Campbell  held  numerous  positions  as 
bank  director  as  well  as  many  offices  In 
various  civic  and  service  organizations. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  American  bar  as 
well  as  the  Florida  bar  and  the  Hills- 
borough bar. 

Named  in  "Who's  Who  in  America," 
Campbell  was  also  a  member  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

Congressman  Campbell  is  survived  by 
his  beloved  wife,  Henrietta,  who  was  a 
source  of  comfort  and  encouragement 
during  his  distinguished  career.  To  her, 
might  I  add  another  of  the  very  sincere 
tributes  which  all  of  those  who  had  the 
chance  to  know  him  feel  very  deeply. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  during  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  life  and  service  of 
the  late  Honorable  Courtney  Campbell. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
AIME  J.  FOR  AND 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
St  Germain)  . 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  regret  and  a  heavy 
heart  that  I  have  the  obligation  of  in- 
forming my  colleagues  of  the  passing  of 
my  predecessor,  the  very  distinguished 
and  respected  Aime  J.  Forand. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  know, 
Aime  Forand  served  in  this  House  for  a 
period  of  20  years  from  the  First  District 
of  Rhode  Island. 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement  he  was 
the  No.  2  man  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  As  we  all  know,  he  was 
the  father  of  the  legislation  that  was 
adopted  subsequent  to  his  leaving  the 
House,  legislation  which  has  meant  so 
much  to  all  of  the  senior  citizens  of  this 
Nation,   the   medicare  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Aime  Forand  served  in 
the  House  for  20  years.  He  was  recognized 
by  all  as  a  gentleman  and  a^  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  Members  as  far  as 
parliamentary  procedures  are  concerned 
in  the  House. 

I  extend  my  personal  condolences  to 
his  wife  Gertrude. 
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I  am  told  by  telephone  that  the  funeral 
services  will  be  held  in  Florida  where 
Aime  Forand  moved  lor  purposes  of  his 
health  and  where  he  has  lived  for  the 
past  several  years.  We  are  not  certain  as 
yet  as  to  whether  the  funeral  will  be  on 
Friday  or  Saturday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  at  this  tinae  also  that  I  be 
granted  a  special  order  for  Wednesday. 
February  2  for  30  minutes  so  that  all 
Members  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
eulogize  this  very  distinguished  gentle- 
man and  very  honorable  American. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  t)iere  objection  to 
the  requnst  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  and  person  oi 
the  late  Aime  J.  Forand  of  Rhode  Island 
who  pa.<s.';ed  away  yesterday  at  the  age  of 
76. 

Congressman  Forand  spent  22  years  in 
this  body  and  18  years  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Known  as  the  father  of  medicare.  Aime 
Forand  was  a  faithful  and  conscientious 
representative  of  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island.  His  constituency  knew  no  bounds, 
however,  when  he  began  the  long,  ardu- 
ous struggle  for  medical  care  for  citizens 
65  and  older  back  in  the  1950's.  Although 
a  quiet  and  introspective  man,  he  fought 
the  medicare  fight  both  in  Congress  and 
later  as  a  private  citizen  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  chairmanship  of  the  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens  upon  his  retirement 
from  Congress  in  1961. 

Aime  Forand  s  goal  was  finally  realized 
in  1965  when  Congress  enacted  medicare 
that  year. 

Aime  Forand  was  a  gentle  man. 
thoughtful  and  dveoted  as  a  husband, 
considerate  of  his  fellow  man,  and  one 
who  gave  his  all. 

We  in  Rhode  Island  shall  miss  him 
now  that  he  is  gone,  but  we  shall  not 
forget  him  or  his  work. 


THE    SERIOUSLY    DETERIORATING 
FEDERAL    BUDGET    SITUATION 

I  Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  many  months  I  have  been  warn- 
ing that  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  in  an  intolerable  condition. 

The  budget  deficit  in  Federal  funds 
last  year — for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971 — was  just  under  $30  bil- 
lion. The  year  before  it  was  $13  billion. 

I  have  been  warning  that  the  deficit 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  1972,  which 
ends  June  30.  1972.  would  be  vastly 
greater  than  originally  projected  by  the 
administration.  The  morning  paper 
carries  the  following  front  page  headline 
in  bold,  black  type:  "Budget  Deficit  Seen 
Nearing  $40  Billion." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  know  just  how 
high  the  deficit  will  go  this  year  but  the 
headline  just  quoted  imderplays  the 
magnitude  and  seriousness  of  it.  In  a  few 
days,  we  will  have  a  more  precise  reading 
from  the  administration. 

I  am  not  lambasting  anybody  but  I  do 


warn  that  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  will  have  to  do  a  better  job  of 
putting  our  fiscal  house  in  order  if  we  are 
to  prevent  disastrous  consequences. 

Yes,  the  morning  headline  underplays 
the  magnitude  of  the  deficit  because  it 
does  not  point  out  that  when  the  admin- 
istration— and  consequently  the  press — 
speaks  of  the  deficit  it  counts  in,  as  an 
offset  to  the  Federal  lunds  deficit,  sur- 
plus trust  funds  which  are  borrowed  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  current  Govern- 
ment expenses  but  which  must  be  repaid 
with  interest  to  the  trust  accounts, 
namely,  the  highway,  social  security, 
and  other  trust  accoimts.  Collectively,  in 
recent  years  the  trust  accounts  have 
been  taking  in  more  than  the  amounts 
expended. 

Last  year,  the  trust  fund  surpluses 
were  about  $7  billion  and  will  probably 
appxaximate  roughly  that  figure  this 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  budget  for  next 
year — fiscal  1973 — will  project  another 
whopping  deficit.  It  seems  beyond  doubt 
that  the  Federal  funds  deficit  for  the 
four  fiscal  years,  1970-1973,  will  be  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  $100  billion. 

In  the  interest  of  the  welfare  and  sta- 
bility of  the  United  States,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  here  on  the  threshold  of  the  new 
Congress  we  take  account  of  our  worsen- 
ing fiscal  situation. 


BIRTHDAY  OF  ROBERT  E.  LEE 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  this,  the  birthday  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  I 
feel  it  is  entirely  fitting  that  we  pause  to 
consider  the  virtues  of  this  remarkable 
man. 

About  Robert  E.  Lee,  Senator  Benja- 
min Hill  of  Georgia  penned  these  words: 

He  was  a  foe  without  hate;  a  friend  with- 
out treachery;  a  soldier  without  cruelty;  and 
a  victim  without  murmuring.  He  was  a  pub- 
lic oflacer  without  vices,  a  private  citizen 
without  wrong,  a  neighbor  without  reproach, 
a  Christian  without  hypocrisy,  and  a  man 
without  guilt.  He  was  a  Caesar  without  his 
ambition,  Frederick  without  his  tyranny. 
Napoleon  without  his  selfishness,  and  Wash- 
ington without  his  reward. 


FINANCIAL    CRISIS    IN    THE    STATE 
AND  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
pel  mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  New  York 
State  and  New  York  City  face  a  financial 
crisis  of  major  proportions.  To  meet  this 
crisis  Federal  financial  help  is  absolutely 
essential  and  urgently  needed,  whether  it 
be  called  "revenue  sharing"  or  by  some 
other  name. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  identical 
with  that  introduced  last  by  the  distin- 
guished ciiairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  and  cosponsored 
by  my  able  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Carey)  and  others.  This  bill  in  my 
judgment  represents  an  absolute  mini- 


mum of  what  must  be  done,  at  least  in 
terms  of  amoimts. 

I  am  appalled  by  the  cutbacks  in  State 
aid  and  State  sei-vices  that  have  already 
occurred  in  my  State,  let  alone  those  that 
are  contemplated  in  Governor  Rockefel- 
ler's proposed  budget. 

The  situation  in  om*  mental  hospitals 
and  in  oiu"  State  institutions  for  the  re- 
tarded is  deplorable,  and  getting  worse. 
Obviously  our  correctional  institutions 
are  in  need  of  drastic  rehabilitation  and 
reform.  The  City  University,  especially 
its  open  enrollment  program,  is  in  gra\e 
danger. 

All  across  the  board  the  State  and  city 
are  not  meeting  their  responsibilities  to 
our  yoimg  people,  our  senior  citizens,  m- 
deed,  to  all  of  our  people,  for  the  lack  of 
resources.  In  this  crisis,  the  Congress 
and  the  President  simply  cannot  stand 
idly  by. 

The  $400  million  of  unprogramed 
Federal  aid  called  for  in  Governor 
Rockefeller's  budget  is  a  bare  minimimi. 
Even  with  this  assistance,  New  York's 
situation  will  be  scarcely  tolerable.  With- 
out it,  the  State  will  be  confronted  with 
virtual  catastrophe. 

I  say  these  things  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  for  years  I  have  tended  to  favor  pro- 
gram aid,  directed  to  particular  targets. 
I  still  prefer  such  aid,  and  will  press  for 
substantial  increases  in  Federal  aid  for 
such  purposes  as  education,  mental 
health,  crime  control,  and  mass  transit. 
But  in  the  current  situation  we  cannot 
wait  for  the  slow,  sometimes  tortuous 
process  that  must  be  followed  in  obtain- 
ing Federal  fimds  for  specific  purposes. 
And  we  must  recognize  that  such  aid 
often  imposes  additional  burdens  on 
States  and  cities. 

The  need  is  acute  and  imperative  for 
general  financial  assistance  for  our  hard- 
pressed  States  and  cities.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues, not  only  from  New  York,  but 
from  all  over  the  country,  to  lay  aside 
partisanship  and  prejudices  and  to  re- 
spond promptly  and  generously  to  the 
urgent  call  for  help  from  the  people  of 
oiu"  States  and  cities. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 


A  $40  BILLION  DEFICIT 

<  Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  an- 
nouncement of  a  $40  billion  deficit  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  constitutes  the  most 
shocking  news  of  the  new  year. 

The  cause  and  the  effect  of  tliis  deficit 
should  constitute  the  principal  business 
of  this  second  session  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress. 

We  must  pursue  a  more  vigorous  effort 
to  put  our  accoimts  into  balance  and  de- 
cide what  steps  must  be  taken  to  reverse 
this  trend  toward  increasing  deficits. 

We  must  endeavor  to  close  tax  loop- 
holes and  recover  diminishing  tax  reve- 
nues. We  must  restrain  public  spending 
to  essential  programs  to  meet  critical 
human  needs  and  to  recover  the  economy. 

Otherwise,  we  are  on  a  jet  trip  to  fiscal 
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disaster    which   should   frighten   every 
American. 


HIGHER     EDUCATION     BILL 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
November  5  the  House  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  an  omnibus  liigher  edu- 
cation bill,  after  attaching  to  it  a  sepa- 
rate bill  authorizing  emergency  aid  to  de- 
segregating elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  More  than  2  months  have  passed 
since  that  date  and  the  bill  still  has  not 
been  referred  by  the  other  body  to  a 
House-Senate  conference  committee. 
Therefore,  I  think  we  should  consider 
separating  the  school  desegregation  bill 
from  the  higher  education  bill. 

My  reasons  for  suggesting  this  course 
are  these:  all  major  liigher  education 
programs  administered  by  the  OfiBce  of 
Education  are  due  to  expire  on  June  30.  It 
is  necessary  tc  pass  the  higher  education 
bill  (S.  659)  in  order  to  continue  their 
authorization,  and  thus  permit  appropri- 
ations for  them  to  be  made  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  It  has  been  widely  reported 
that  disagreements  over  the  school  de- 
segregation measure  and  anti-busing 
amendments  are  the  major  obstacle  to 
sending  S.  659  to  the  conference  commit- 
tee. It  is  my  belief  that  we  should  not 
further  delay  action  on  the  higher  edu- 
cation provisions  in  order  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  be  able  to 
proceed  to  consider  the  funding  of  college 
and  student  aid  programs. 

The  whole  education  community  is 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
•  Mr.  Mahon),  chairman  of  Appropria- 
tions, and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Flood)  for  the  speed  and  ef- 
ficiency the  committee  has  exerted  in 
bringing  education  appropriations  to  the 
floor  early  in  the  session. 

Let  me  make  it  unequivocably  clear 
that  I  support  aid  to  both  higher  educa- 
tion and  to  desegregating  schools.  But  I 
believe  it  is  now  time  to  consider  each  on 
its  own  merits. 


IS  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  GOING  INTO  COMMER- 
CIAL BANKING  FIELD? 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
cerned, and  deeply  concerned,  by  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, which  was  designed  by  the 
Congress  to  provide  insurance  on  the 
money  of  depositors  in  the  banks  of  this 
country,  is  now  making  loans  in  the 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars. 

A  few  months  ago,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  its  nearly  40  years  of  operation, 
it  made  a  loan  ostensibly  to  save  a  fail- 
ing bank  in  Boston.  Only  a  few  days  ago, 
according  to  the  newspapers,  the  FDIC 
made  a  $60  million  loan  to  save  a  falling 
bank  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  question  that  arises  is  whether  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


is  going  to  go  into  the  commercial  bank- 
ing £uid  loan  field. 

The  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cixrrency  should  promptly  determine 
whether  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  is  going  to  carry  on  the  mis- 
sion for  which  it  was  originally  estab- 
lished; and  that  is  to  provide  insurance 
on  the  bank  deposits  of  all  citizens  of 
this  country.  We  are  entitled  to  know 
now  in  what  direction  this  corporation  is 
headed. 


ROBERT  E.  LEE 


(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  special 
privilege  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league (Mr.  Montgomery)  in  paying  re- 
spect today  on  his  birthday  to  the  mem- 
oi-y  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  Robert  E.  Lee  was 
truly  the  first  great  Southern  moderate. 
He  rejected  extremism  and  prejudice.  He 
did  not  lend  his  great  influence  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left.  He  devoted  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  promoting  a  imited  Na- 
tion and  perhaps  contributed  more  than 
any  other  American  of  his  time  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  sectionalism,  revenge,  and 
hatred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  great  Nation  to- 
day, with  its  tendency  toward  divisive- 
ness,  credibility  gaps,  and  partisanship, 
we  would  do  well  to  emulate  the  compas- 
sion, the  absolute  integrity,  and  gentle- 
manly conduct  of  this  great  American. 
Robert  E.  Lee  set  an  example  to  those 
who  would  have  run  from  the  almost  in- 
surmoimtable  problems  facing  our  Na- 
tion in  the  late  1860's.  K3  was  absolutely 
without  hatred,  envy,  jealousy,  or  preju- 
dice. 

As  an  educator,  he  was  superb.  He  em- 
phasized the  basic  fundamentals  of  edu- 
cation and  advanced  education  as  an  an- 
swer to  the  abject  poverty,  disease,  and 
misunderstanding  of  that  ex^  He  was 
devot«?ii  to  education  as  the  means 
toward  enlightenment,  understanding, 
and  brotherhood. 

As  an  American  soldier  and  as  a  mili- 
tary commander  he  was  without  supe- 
rior. Robert  E.  Lee  was  one  of  the  great- 
est commanders  the  English-speaking 
world  ever  produced,  ranking  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
the  Duke  of  Marlboro,  Washington,  and 
MacArthur. 

Lee  was  fittingly  honored  by  all  of  the 
American  people  when  he  was  placed  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame  of  Great  Americans  at 
New  York  University.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Nation  can  be  proud  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  It 
is  fitting  and  proper  today  on  his 
birthday  that  we  pause  to  honor  his 
memory. 

THE  FISCAL  SITUATION 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
some  chagrin  that  I  stand  here  in  the 
House  today  and  listen  to  some  of  my 
colleagues,  particularly  my  friends  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle,  deplore  the 


fact  that  an  announcement  has  been 
made  that  there  may  be  a  deficit  of  $40 
billion  in  this  fiscal  year. 

You  know,  it  is  interesting  that  many 
of  the  people  who  deplore  these  deficits 
that  occur  from  time  to  time  are  the  very 
people  who  have  never  voted  against  a 
spending  bill  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  Congress. 

Let  u£-  put  the  saddle  just  exactly 
where  it  belongs.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  cannot  authorize  expendi- 
tures. The  President  of  the  United  States 
cannot  appropriate  expenditures.  The 
people  who  spend  the  money  and  create 
the  deficits  are  the  people  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

This  is  1972.  Since  1932,  40  years  have 
expired,  and  only  twice  in  40  years  has 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  been 
in  control  of  the  Republican  Party,  the 
minority  party. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  who  votes  for  every  spend- 
ing bill  that  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  VANIK.  That  statement  is  not 
justified  by  the  record.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  deficit  is  caused  by 
tax  giveaways  and  by  large  subsidies. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Voted  for  by  your  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Not  from  my  committee, 
and  I  voted  against  them. 


THE  FISCAL  SITUATION 

I  Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
i-emarks.  > 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
support  the  comments  of  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devinel 
The  gentleman  has  stated  the  matter 
correctly.  Vv'^e  are  talking  about  fiscal 
irresponsibility  and  deficits,  but  the 
majority  of  those  who  are  complaining 
are  those  who.  as  the  gentleman  has  so 
adequately  said,  have  been  in  favor  of 
every  spending  proposal  that  has  ever 
come  down  the  pike.  And  it  will  be  inter- 
esting, as  the  President's  budget  message 
comes  to  us,  to  see  what  occurs.  We,  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  will  do 
our  very  best  to  reduce  that  budget,  but 
when  it  gets  to  the  floor  there  are  going 
to  be  amendments  after  amendments 
offered  to  increase  the  amounts,  and  the 
same  gentlemen  who  have  been  here 
pleading  for  fiscal  responsibility  will  be 
those  who  will  be  for  full  funding  of 
every  program  as  it  comes  dowTi  the  pike. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  "By  your  deeds 
ye  shall  be  knowTi."  It  is  now  early  in  the 
session.  We  will  find  out  very  soon  as  to 
who  is  going  to  be  for  fiscal  responsibility 
and  who  is  not  going  to  be  for  fiscal 
responsibility. 


RESUMPTION  OF  WORK  ON  THREE 
SISTERS  BRIDGE 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that 
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the  many  supporters  of  the  Metro  sub- 
way system  share  my  gratification  with 
the  Justice  Department's  petition  filed  in 
the  Supreme  Court  Monday  which  seeks 
resumption  of  work  on  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge. 

This  manifests  a  clear,  responsible  ful- 
fillment of  the  administration's  pledge  to 
take  all  possible  legal  steps  to  permit 
completion  of  this  project. 

This  should  also  satisfy  those  who 
argued  last  month  against  release  of  the 
District's  share  of  the  subway  funds  on 
the  grounds  that  the  executive  branch 
was  dragging  its  feet  on  the  Three  Sis- 
ters Bridge  case. 

The  brief  filed  in  support  of  the  peti- 
tion makes  two  convincing  points  in  my 
estimation.  First,  the  regional  planning, 
safety,  environmental  protection,  and 
location  hearing  provisions  in  question 
do  not  bar  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion from  authorizing  federally  assisted 
highway  projects  until  "final  plans"  have 
been  prepared. 

Second,  the  Congress,  by  enacting  sec- 
tion 23  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1968,  mandated  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  construction  of  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge  be  commenced  within  30  days,  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  law  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  both  that  the 
Supreme  Court  acts  favorably  on  the 
Governments  petition  and  that  the  Con- 
gress will  now  give  its  unqualified  support 
to  completion  of  the  vitally  needed  Metro 
project. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  following 
letter  from  Secretary  Volpe. 

Secretary  op  Transportation, 
Wanhington,  DC  .  January  17,  1972. 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sil:  I  know  you  will  be  Interested  In 
seeing  a  copy  of  the  petition  for  certiorari 
In  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  case  which  was 
filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  today  as  prom- 
ised by  the  President.  We  make  two  principal 
arguments  In  the  petition.  First,  we  contend 
that  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  by 
Its  requirement  that  nothing  be  done  until 
final  plans  for  a  project  are  approved,  would 
frustrate  highway  planning  nationwide.  Sec- 
ondly, we  contend  that  Congress.  In  enacting 
Section  23  of  the  Federal  Hlghway-Ald  Act 
of  1968,  directed  In  no  uncertain  terms  that 
construction  of  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  be 
commenced  within  30  days,  any  other  provi- 
sion of  Federal  law  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

Respondents  have  30  days  within  which  to 

file  a  brief  In  opposition  to  our  petition.  If 

you  are  interested,  I  would  be  pleased  to  send 

you  a  copy  of  their  brief  when  it  Is  received. 

Sincerely. 

John  Volpe. 


IN  THE  MATTER  OF  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  AGAINST  ERNEST 
LONG— PRIVILEGES  OF  THE 
HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Ml. 
Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Hou.se. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  subpenaed  to 
appear  before  the  criminal  assignment 


branch  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions  on  January  28,  1972, 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica against  Ernest  Long. 

Under  the  precedents  of  the  House,  I 
am  unable  to  comply  with  the  subpena 
without  the  consent  of  the  House,  the 
privileges  of  the  House  being  involved.  I 
therefore  submit  the  matter  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  body. 

I  send  the  subpena  to  the  desk. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  subpena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

I  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 

Sessions,  Criminal  Division) 
United  States  of  America  v.  Ernest  Long 

The  President  of  the  United  States  to  Con- 
gressman Qeorge  P.  Miller,  100  Maryland  Ave. 
N.E.,  Washington,  D.C. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Criminal  Assignment  Branch  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions at  9:00  a.m.  on  January  28,  1972  as  a 
witness  for  the  United  States  and  not  depart 
the  Court  without  leave  thereof. 

Witness,  The  Honorable  Harold  H.  Greene, 
Chief  Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions. 

Joseph  M.  Burton, 
Clerk,  District  of  Columbia, 

Court  of  General  Sessions. 

Report  to:  Court  of  General  Sessions.  Crim- 
inal Division  Building,  5th  and  E  Streets, 
N.W..  Washington,  D.C,  Room  310.  (Please 
bring  this  subpoena  with  you  when  you  come 
to  Court) . 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  <H.  Res.  767)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  767 

Whereas  Representative  George  P.  Miller, 
a  Member  of  this  House,  has  been  served 
with  a  subpena  to  appear  as  a  witness  before 
the  Criminal  Assignment  Branch  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions, 
Washington,  D.C.  to  testify  on  January  28. 
1972  in  the  case  of  United  States  of  America 
against  Ernest  Long;  and 

Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  this  House  no 
Member  is  authorized  to  appear  and  testify, 
but  by  order  of  the  House:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Representative  George  P. 
Miller  is  authorized  to  appear  in  response  to 
the  subpena  of  the  Criminal  Assignment 
Branch  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  as  a  respectful  answer  to 
the  subpena  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
submitted  to  the  said  court. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  FEDERAL  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  remarks  made  here  a  few 
minutes  ago  by  some  of  my  colleagues 
with  respect  to  the  enormous  Federal 
deficit  which  is  approaching  $40  billion. 

I  think  if  one  compares  the  request 
made  by  the  administration  and  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  this  fiscal  year 
by  the  Congress,  it  will  be  found  the  fig- 
ure will  be  many  billions  of  dollars  short 
of  the  approximate  $40  billion  deficit.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  amount  appropri- 
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ated  may  be  less  than  the  administration 
request«l. 

In  truth  and  In  fact,  administration 
spokesmen  continue  to  make  the  state- 
ment that  many  thousands  of  people 
have  been  released  from  defense  plants, 
from  the  aerospace  industry,  all  of  which 
are  savings  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  and 
which  they  say  account  for  the  Increase 
in  xmemployment.  Moreover,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  session,  some  of  us 
were  asked  to  come  down  to  the  White 
House  to  meet  with  Mr.  Shultz  and 
others,  where  we  were  Informed  they 
would  officially  have  a  deficit  policy  for 
this  fiscal  year — and  I  presume  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  I  doubt  if  they  con- 
templated a  deficit  of  near  $40  billion. 

The  theory  was  that  a  large  deficit 
would  reemploy  people  and  reinvigorate 
the  economy.  Whether  it  has  or  not,  I 
do  not  know.  The  imemployment  rate 
remains  at  6  percent.  Industrial  capacity 
remains  unused  to  about  30  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  every  economist 
who  has  ever  studied  this  subject  will 
agree  that  where  we  have  high  un- 
employment and  a  failure  to  use  our 
industrial  resources,  there  is  an  immedi- 
ately translated  downfall  in  Federal  rev- 
enues. I  think  the  total  estimated  as  a 
result  of  the  recession  for  calendar  year 
1971  in  Federal,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments is  approaching  $30  billion.  More- 
over, the  President  has  withheld  spend- 
ing billions  of  dollars  that  the  Congress 
appropriated. 

To  accuse  this  Congress  of  being  fiscal- 
ly irresponsible  is  to  Ignore  the  facts 
and  to  ignore  the  fundamental  proposi- 
tion that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Executive  in  power  to  make  the  recom- 
mendations and  for  the  Congress  to  act 
on  them.  I  maintain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  record  is  abundantly  clear  that  the 
Congress  has  acted  responsibly. 
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DEFICITS  AND  FULL  EMPLOYMENT 

'Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  can  see  that  on  the  second  day  of  this 
session  we  are  going  to  have  a  number 
of  accusations  and  charges,  and,  very 
properly  so,  some  response  from  our  side 
of  the  aisle  in  a  political  sense. 

Some  Members  of  the  body — and  I 
believe  a  majority  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle — in  my  judgment  are  in  no  posi- 
tion to  talk  about  any  deficit  of  any  mag- 
nitude, because  if  we  go  back  to  look  at 
the  record  of  one  vote  after  another  we 
will  find  that  the  majority  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle  have  been  in  favor  of  greater, 
not  lesser,  expenditures,  and  when  there 
is  a  deficit  those  added  expenditures 
inevitably  contribute  to  such  a  deficit. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  prop- 
erly said  that  we  were  told  a  year  ago 
about  this  time  that  there  would  be  a 
deficit.  It  was  a  part  of  a  full  employ- 
ment budget.  I  am  convinced  that  is  a 
proper  function  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  do  not  think  it  has  to  be  $40  bil- 
lion. I  do  not  think  the  deficit  will  be  $40 
billion. 

Let  me  say  that  the  economic  policies 
of  this  administration  are  producing  re- 


sults. Even  though  there  has  been  a  sta- 
bilization of  the  unemployment  rate  at  a 
figiire  too  high,  on  the  other  hand  I  be- 
lieve we  can  point  out  that  for  the  last 
2  months,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  more  than 
80  million  people  have  been  gainfully 
employed,  for  an  all-time  record. 

As  of  last  month,  compared  to  6 
months  before,  over  1.5  million  more 
Americans  were  employed;  in  other 
words,  an  increase  of  those  totally  em- 
ployed of  1.5  million  in  the  last  6  months. 

This  is  progress,  and  I  am  going  to 
make  a  little  prediction  for  my  friend 
from  Louisiana.  Come  the  summer,  that 
unemployment  rate  will  be  down,  and 
employment  will  continue  to  go  up,  and 
that  is  what  the  American  people  want. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  believe  the 
gentleman's  prognostication  is  correct. 
Actually,  the  unemployment  rate  is  now 
back  to  where  it  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Kennedy  administration  and 
through  the  Kennedy  administration  un- 
til we  got  so  deeply  involved  in  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  handle  un- 
employment is  to  draft  young  men  in  the 
country,  put  them  in  the  Army,  and  in- 
crease your  defense  expenditures  and 
your  defense  contracts.  There  is  no  se- 
cret about  how  to  handle  unemployment 
that  way. 

I  understand  also  there  is  a  movement 
on  foot  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle — 
there  was  during  the  last  part  of  the  ses- 
sion— that  some  are  complaining  about 
the  fact  that  the  President  is  not  spend- 
ing all  of  the  money  which  the  Congress 
has  appropriated,  and  there  have  been 
resolutions  adopted  or  proposed  to  de- 
mand and  require  that  the  Congress  go 
on  record  to  say  that  every  dime  which 
is  appropriated  for  all  projects  should  be 
spent.  This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  way  to  handle  fiscal  responsibility,  if 
we  are  really  concerned  about  it.  I  would 
forget  those  kinds  of  resolutions. 


The  way  to  keep  the  Democrats  from 
talking  about  a  deficit  is  for  you  fellows 
over  on  that  side  to  continue  your  ancient 
practice  of  deploring  it. 


DEFICITS 


(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  edi- 
fication of  the  minority  leader,  let  me  say 
that  I,  too,  was  a  little  surprised  by  all 
these  speeches  from  my  side  of  the  aisle 
about  the  deficit  but,  you  know,  there  has 
been  a  big  vacuum  here,  and  inevitably 
a  vacuum  always  has  something  to  go  in 
to  fill  it. 

The  speeches  about  the  deficit  should 
have  been  coming,  as  they  have  been  for 
years,  from  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle.  They  deplored  and  prognosticated 
and  predicted  the  imminent  downfall  of 
the  Republic  when  the  deficit  was  only 
$10  billion  a  year,  and  now  it  Is  projected 
to  be  $35  bllUon  or  $40  billion  and  they 
are  strangely  silei::,  and  consequently 
somebody  over  here  began  talking  about 
it. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  382, 
FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (S.  382)  to 
promote  fair  practices  in  the  conduct  of 
election  campaigns  for  Federal  political 
offices,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 14,  1971.) 

Mr.  HAYS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  statement  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

[Roll  No.  3] 

Annunzlo 

Glalmo 

Passman 

Aspin 

Goldwater 

Pelly 

Baring 

Gray 

Pepper 

Barrett 

Green,  Oreg. 

Pettis 

Bell 

Griffin 

Ran  gel 

Betts 

Griffiths 

Rees 

Boland 

Gubser 

Rhodes 

Brademas 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rosenthal 

Bray 

Harvey 

Roybal 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hubert 

Ruppe 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Saylor 

Caffery 

Henderson 

Scheuer 

Carey 

Ichord 

Schneebell 

Chlsholm 

Jarman 

Shipley 

Clark 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Sisk 

Clay 

Jonas 

Stokes 

Collier 

Kluczynskl 

Stubblefleld 

Conyers 

Leggett 

Stuckey 

Corman 

Lennon 

Teague,  Calif 

Dellums 

Long.  La. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Diggs 

McClure 

Udall 

Dingell 

McCulloch 

Van  Deerlln 

Downing 

McDade 

Vander  Jagt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McKay 

Waldle 

Edwards,  La. 

McKevltt 

Whalen 

Esch 

Martin 

Wilson,  Bob 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Mayne 

Wolff 

Fisher 

Mills.  Ark. 

Wyatt 

Fraser 

Minshall 

Young,  Tex. 

Fulton 

Murphy,  111. 

Zwach 

Fuqua 

Nelsen 

Garmatz 

Nichols 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  337 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorimi. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution 
of  the  following  title: 

S.  Res.  225 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Honorable  George  W.  Andrews,  late 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  of  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  adjourns 
today,  It  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Repre- 
sentative. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  499.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  Joint  session  to  receive  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  Janu- 
ary 20,  1972. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  382, 
FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  has 
been  printed  since  December.  The  report 
was  deliberately  not  brought  up  until 
now  to  allow  every  Member  to  have  an 
opportunity,  if  he  so  desired,  to  look  at 
the  conference  report. 

I  do  not  propose  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
time,  but  I  do  want  to  mention  some  of 
the  key  provisions  as  cleared  by  the  con- 
ference committee. 

The  report  retains  the  equal  time  re- 
quirement of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934. 

It  limits  to  10  cents  per  voter,  the 
amoimt  that  can  be  spent  by  candidates 
for  Congress  and  the  President  on  ad- 
vertising by  television,  radio,  news- 
papers, magazines,  billboards,  and  auto- 
matic telephones. 

Up  to  60  percent  of  the  overall  limita- 
tion could  be  spent  for  broadcasting 
purposes. 

It  requires  broadcasters  to  sell  candi- 
dates advertising  at  the  lowest  unit  rate 
in  effect  for  the  time  and  space  used  for 
the  period  of  the  last  45  days  preceding 
a  primary  election  or  the  last  60  days 
preceding  a  general  election. 

It  strengthens  the  requirements  for  re- 
porting to  the  public  on  how  much  a 
candidate  spent  in  his  campaign  and  the 
sources  of  his  contributions. 

It  specifies  that  all  candidates,  includ- 
ing political  committees,  must  report  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  who 
made  contributions  or  loans  in  excess  of 
$100  and  all  persons  to  whom  expendi- 
tures in  excess  of  $100  are  made. 

It  authorizes  the  supervisory  officers 
for  the  filing  of  campaign  reports;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  for  the  Senate 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  for  the  House 
and  the  Comptroller  General  for  presi- 
dential candidates. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  requires  reports 
to  be  filed  with  the  secretaries  of  State 
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or  whoever  the  election  official  is  in  the 
State  where  the  election  is  held. 

It  defines  more  strictly  the  roles  of 
corporations  and  limits  the  amount  a 
candidate  or  his  family  can  contribute  to 
his  own  campaign  and  repeals  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  of  1925. 

Mr.  HALL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's explanation  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

I  just  wonder,  as  far  as  the  limitations 
are  concerned,  if  they  are,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  equally  applicable  and 
limiting  to  all  concerned. 

The  gentleman  knows,  as  do  I,  that  we 
have  different  congressional  clubs,  some 
partisan  and  some  nonpartisan;  we  have 
different  groups;  we  have  a  marching 
organization,  as  I  ui\derstand  it.  I  have 
never  marched  with  them,  but  we  do  have 
the.se  organizations.  We  have  this  kind 
of  a  conference  and  that  kind  of  a  caucas. 
I  wonder  if  this  would  be  applicable  in 
its  limitations  to  all  of  these  organiza- 
tions insofar  as  reporting  requirements 
and  limitations  are  concerned. 

As  another  example  I  will  give  the  re- 
cently formed  black  caucus  as  an  exam- 
ple. 

Will  the  gentleman  please  explain  that 
to  us? 

Mr.  HAYS.  My  opinion  is  that  it  abso- 
lutely does  apply  to  all  of  the  organiza- 
tions mentioned,  if  they  come  within  the 
purview  of  the  rules  laid  down,  which  I 
will  read:  "pobtical  committee"  means 
any  committee,  association,  or  organiza- 
tion which  accepts  contributions  or 
makes  expenditures  during  a  calendar 
year  in  an  aggregate  amount  exceeding 
Sl.OOO. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's explanation. 

Mr.  HAYS.  My  opinion  is  whatever 
name  they  may  go  by,  if  they  receive  or 
spend  more  than  $1,000,  they  must  re- 
port it. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  that,  because 
I  am  constantly  asked  and  constantly 
beseiged  by  people  wanting  contributions 
for  this  or  for  that  ideology.  I  find  it 
most  difficult  to  find  out  how  they  have 
expended  their  funds.  In  some  cases  we 
know  they  have  not  been  expended  for 
the  purpose  for  which  the  funds  were 
originally  solicited.  I  believe  that  this  will 
take  care  of  it,  and  I  compliment  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  chairman  and  the  conferees 
for  their  work.  I  think  this  is  a  very  sat- 
isfactory measure,  and  indeed  I  intend 
to  vote  for  it. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Hoase  Administration  a 
question  about  the  interpretation  of  sec- 
tion 403  which  deals  with  the  effect  of 
this  legislation  on  State  laws.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  section  403<b>  would  vitiate 
any  State  laws  which  impose  either 
spending  ceilings  or  lower  ceilings  on  the 


amount  that  a  candidate  or  his  family 
might  spend  for  a  campaign.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HAYS.  My  opinion  is  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct  in  his  interpretation. 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  403  refers  to 
a  whole  list  of  purposes  in  section  301(f> 
for  which  expenditures  may  be  lawfully 
made.  Obviously,  contradictory  State 
laws  are  superseded.  Similarly  limita- 
tions on  contributions  lower  than  those 
in  this  bill  forcibly  vitiate  the  intent  of 
this  bill  and  therefore,  in  my  opinion, 
they  are  not  valid. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  so-called  Hansen 
amendment  in  this  conference  report? 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  all  of  its  glory? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  I  do  not  know  ex- 
actly what  the  gentleman  means  by  that, 
but  the  Hansen  amendment  is  in. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  it  was  not 
changed;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  I  wonder  if  we.  will 
have  a  repetition  such  as  that  in  the 
November  30.  1971,  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  two  almost  verbatim  speeches  put 
in  the  Record  by  two  Members  of  the 
Hou-e  in  support  of  the  Hansen  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HAYS.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
who  is  going  to  put  what  in  the  Record. 
Surely,  some  people  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  their  remarks,  but  in- 
sofar as  the  question  is  directed  to  me. 
my  remarks  are  being  made,  as  you  can 
plainly  see.  extemporaneously.  They  will 
not  be  changed  substantially,  unless 
there  is  a  gramatical  error,  if  they  are 
changed  at  all. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Sneaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  H.AYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  of  all.  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  you.  my  chairman,  for  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  really  splendid  job,  but 
not  an  easy  one  by  any  means:  and  to  pay 
tribute  for  your  courage,  for  your  will- 
ingness during  the  debate  to  yield,  for 
your  willingness  during  the  debate  to  ac- 
cept the  ideas  of  other  persons  about  a 
matter  v.hich  is  extraordinarily  sensitive 
and  complicated,  and  for  the  product 
that  you  have  brought  here  todav. 

You.  in  my  judgment,  have  done  not 
only  the  committee  but  the  House  a 
wonderful  service. 

With  respect  to  the  question  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Iowa,  it  might 
well  be  important  that  in  order  to  make 
legislative  history,  in  order  thnt  there  be 
no  misunderstanding  and  that  there 
may  be  coincidentally,  or  otherwise,  a 
degree  of  identity  or  similarity  express- 
ing the  legislative  intent  which  is  so  im- 
portant in  this  matter. 

I  have  no  idea  what  my  distinguished 
colleague  (Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho)  is  or  is 
not  going  to  say,  but  his  amendment  is 
intact.  In  my  judgment  it  should  be  in- 
tact because  it  is  correct. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  want  to  conclude 
by  saying  again  that  this  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  this  body  to  respond  to  a  na- 
tional demand  for  election  reform. 

Many  of  us  have  differences.  You,  our 
chairman,  yielded  some  of  the  things  that 
you  held  most  closely  in  your  view. 

I.  as  the  second-ranking  member  on 
the  committee,  having  worked  on  this  for 
a  long  time,  felt  strongly  about  certain 
matters  but  I  did  not  get  my  way  and, 
therefore,  had  to  yield  on  the  question 
that  the  reporting  should  go  elsewhere. 

However,  it  did  not  come  out  that  way. 

That  item  is  not  nearly  so  important 
as  the  overall  product  which  you  pro- 
duced and  I  am  willing  with  complete 
enthusiasm  to  accept  and  to  support  this 
conference  report.  I  wish  to  express  my 
personal  appreciation  and  the  appreci- 
ation of  the  members  of  your  committee 
to  you  for  the  job  that  you  have  done. 

Mr.  HAYS.  WeU,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks  and  I  hope  that 
some  of  the  people  in  one  or  two  of  the 
newspapers  who  have  been  accusing  me 
of  trying  to  kill  the  bill  were  listening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Springer)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devine)  will 
use  some  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  want  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  if  I  understood 
correctly  that  they  are  to  repxirt  to  the 
State  or  to  somebody  that  the  State 
designates? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Everyone  will  send  a  copy 
of  their  report  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  if  he  is  the  chief  election  officer, 
as  he  is  in  most  States. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  And  one  other  ques- 
tion :  The  gentleman  made  the  statement 
that  anyone  who  contributes  more  than 
$100,  their  name  and  address  and  other 
information  must  be  included  in  the 
report. 

What  happens  if  you  have  a  dinner 
where  the  cost  of  the  dinner  may  be 
anywhere  from  $10  to  $50?  It  would  not 
be  necessary  to  report  the  names  and 
addresses  of  those  in  attendance? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Not  if  the  person  contrib- 
utes $100  or  less. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  .such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  all  Members  are  well 
aware,  the  campaign  reform  bill  Is  a 
vei-y  complicated  piece  of  legislation. 
When  it  was  considered  by  this  body 
there  were  three  bills  touching  the  var- 
ioas  issues  involved.  The  rule  imder 
Vvhich  the  House  operated  in  consider- 
ing these  bills  vas  unique.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  a  consensus  it  was  necessary  to 
look  at  the  terms  of  bills  which  came 
from  two  different  committees  and  which 
were  being  handled  separately  by  the 
leadership  of  those  committees.  That  the 
House  was  able  to  make  the  necessary 
decisions  and  pass  what  seemed  to  us  a 
fairly  good  bill  was  a  minor  miracle. 

The  prospects  for  conferring  with  the 
other  body  in  the  hope  of  retaining  most 
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of  the  decisions  made  in  the  House  were 
not  promising.  The  conference  as  ex- 
pected was  difficult  but  agreement  was 
eventually  reached,  and  we  bring  to  you 
today  for  your  approval  the  results  of 
that  effort. 

There  were  two  Issues  upon  which  the 
House  expressed  strong  conviction,  ana 
in  these  two  matters  your  conferees  were 
able  to  prevail.  The  first  of  these  Issues 
affects  the  status  of  section  315  of  the 
Federal  Commimicatlons  Act — the  equal- 
time  section.  The  House  determined 
after  lengthy  debate  and  several  pro- 
posed amendments  to  leave  section  315 
in  the  law  as  It  is  today.  The  conference 
struggled  greatly  over  this  particular 
provision,  but  the  other  body  did  recede, 
and  we  bring  a  bill  back  to  you  with  sec- 
tion 315  intact. 

The  other  major  issue  upon  which  the 
House  expressed  strong  feeling  was  the 
matter  of  an  election  commission.  You 
will  recall  that  in  the  course  of  consider- 
ing the  Senate  bill  as  a  substitute  the 
House  made  a  very  definite  and  firm  de- 
cision that  such  a  commission  is  not 
desirable  and  that  candidates  for  Federal 
elective  offices  should  report  to  super- 
visory officers  of  the  Houses  of  Congress 
as  at  present.  This  issue  also  was  re- 
solved in  favor  of  the  House  version. 

Naturally  the  House  conferees  could 
not  expect  to  win  every  argument  on 
every  issue  involved  In  this  legislation 
and  of  course  they  did  not.  In  the  matter 
of  rates  for  the  use  of  broadcast  media 
the  House  conferees  did  recede  so  that 
the  bill  before  you  today  provides  that 
broadcasters  must  offer  to  candidates  the 
"lowest  imit  rate."  We  preferred  to  have 
broadcast  media  and  newspapers  on  the 
same  level  as  regards  rates  and  use 
'comparable"  standards.  This  was  not 
possible.  As  a  result  we  do  have  a  differ- 
ent standard  for  printed  media  and  for 
broadcast  media.  Newspapers  and  maga- 
zines will  be  required  to  charge  "com- 
parable rates,"  but  the  requirement  of 
equal  access  to  printed  media  was  de- 
leted. 

In  the  very  important  matter  of 
spending  limitations  the  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  were  accepted.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  would  have  given  an  overall  ceil- 
ing of  $60,000  for  the  use  of  media  while 
the  House  version  provides  only  $50,000. 
Both  bills  allowed  as  much  as  60  percent 
of  that  spending  limitation  to  be  used 
for  broadcast  purposes.  The  bills  did  this 
in  quite  different  ways,  but  the  result 
was  in  fact  the  same  and  the  House  lan- 
guage was  used  to  accomplish  it. 

Many  changes  that  were  made,  al- 
though important,  were  not  as  contro- 
versial as  those  which  I  have  already 
mentioned.  There  was,  for  example,  the 
matter  of  who  should  make  the  regula- 
tions to  implement  certain  provisions  of 
this  law.  There  was  some  rather  strong 
feeling  that  the  Attorney  General  was  too 
apt  to  be  a  party  in  interest  in  things 
political.  An  agreement  was  reached  to 
use  instead  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

The  base  upon  which  all  of  these  ex- 
penditures will  be  made  is  certainly  an 
important  consideration.  The  House  bill 
used  the  term  "civilian  residents"  while 
the  Senate  bill  counted  all  residents  over 


18  years  old.  The  conferees  considered 
the  Senate  version  to  be  fair  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  this  was  agreed  upon. 

Considerable  discussion  was  directed 
at  the  problem  of  telephone  campaigns 
and  computerized  mail  campaigns,  "fliere 
was  considerable  feeling  that  adminis- 
tration of  any  restrictions  on  such  ex- 
penses would  be  most  difficult,  although 
the  desirability  of  limiting  these  activi- 
ties was  undeniable.  This  issue  was  re- 
solved by  eliminating  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  postage  but  including  in  the  defi- 
nition of  communications  media  the  cost 
of  telephones  when  used  by  other  than 
volunteers. 

Members  of  the  House  may  recall 
earlier  discussion  of  the  status  of  loans 
to  political  candidates.  Some  Members 
feel  that  loans  for  use  in  a  political  cam- 
paign should  be  considered  as  contribu- 
tions. Others  felt  that  loans  made  in  the 
regular  course  of  business  to  an  indi- 
vidual with  proper  credentials  and  se- 
curity should  in  no  way  be  considered 
a  part  of  campaign  funds.  The  confer- 
ence version  provides  that  loans  by  banks 
to  candidates  must  be  disclosed  but  they 
will  not  be  considered  to  be  contribu- 
tions if  they  are  made  In  the  regular 
course  of  business. 

Since  the  thrust  of  this  entire  bill  Is 
the  Improvement  of  campaign  practices 
in  Federal  elections.  State  laws  are  pre- 
empted only  insofar  as  they  would  frus- 
trate the  operation  of  the  Federal  law 
for  the  purposes  included.  If  States  wish 
to  create  restrictions  applying  to  State 
and  local  candidates  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  this  bill  applies  to  Federal 
candidates,  it  may  be  done  and  broad- 
casters would  be  under  the  same  require- 
ment to  obtain  certification  if  this  is  in- 
cluded in  the  State  law. 

This  bill  goes  a  long  way  in  campaign 
reforms.  It  also  falls  far  short  of  pro- 
viding the  ultimate  desirable  reforms. 
There  are  many  things  I  would  like  to 
see  included  which  do  not  appear,  things 
which  did  not  finally  end  up  in  either 
the  House  or  Senate  bill  and  therefore 
were  not  even  subject  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference. 

The  subject  of  campaign  reform  brings 
forth  wide  differences  of  opinion  in  the 
committees  concerned  and  In  a  legisla- 
tive body  as  a  whole.  Considering  this 
the  resulting  legislation  is  well  worth 
the  effort  and  the  conference  report  de- 
serves our  support. 

Attached,  by  reference,  are  the  specific 
parts  of  the  conference  report — 15  in 
number. 

Conference  Report  on  S.  382 — Federal 
ES-EcnoN  Campaign  Act  or  1971 

1.  Section  315  Is  untouched.  The  House 
voted  on  this  Issue  and  the  conference  report 
follows  Its  decision. 

2.  The  Hoiise  bUl  provided  for  "compara- 
ble" rates  for  broadcasting  while  the  Senate 
bill  used  "lowest  unit  rate".  The  House  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  Senate  language. 

3.  The  Senate  bUl  made  it  an  offense  re- 
sulting In  loss  of  license  for  a  broadcaster  to 
wilfully  faU  to  make  time  available  to  candi- 
dates. This  was  limited  to  federal  offices  by 
the  conference. 

4.  The  conference  agreed  to  "comparable" 
rates  for  newspapers  and  deleted  the  "equal 
access"  requirements. 

6.  The  spending  limitations  of  the  House 


bill,  $50,000  with  up  to  60%  for  broadcasting, 
prevailed. 

6.  House  provisions  for  presidential  pri- 
maries limitations  were  retained  except  that 
regulations  will  be  prescribed  by  GAO  rather 
than  the  Attorney  General. 

7.  Cost  of  living  increases  In  the  limits, 
based  on  the  price  Index,  were  provided  in 
both  bills.  Both  needed  some  technical 
changes  to  be  workable  and  these  were  made. 

8  Persons  counted  to  determine  the  limits 
will  be  all  residents  over  18.  The  House 
limited  this  to  "clvlUan"  residents. 

9.  House  provision  for  Including  agents' 
commissions  In  the  limits  was  retained. 

10.  A  Senate  provision  for  state  limits  on 
local  candidates  and  certifying  procedures 
was  included  in  the  conference  version. 

11.  Accounting  for  amounts  spent  purely 
against  a  candidate  or  an  Issue  will  be  cov- 
ered by  regulations  of  GAO. 

12.  Costs  of  telephones  other  than  by 
volunteers  are  Included,  postage  is  not. 

13.  Loans  by  banks  must  be  disclosed  as  in 
the  Senate  bill  but  they  will  not  be  consid- 
ered contributions  If  made  In  the  regular 
order  of  business, 

14.  The  Senate  bill  creat«d  an  elections 
commission  whUe  the  House  bill  kept  the 
present  system  of  reporting  to  the  "super- 
visory officer".  The  House  had  expressed  It- 
self on  this  issue  by  amending  the  substitute 
and  Its  version  prevailed. 

15.  State  law  is  preempted  only  so  far  as  it 
would  frustrate  the  federal  law. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  and  the 
other  conferees  in  reporting  back  to  the 
House  a  fine  conference  report.  There  is 
one  area  that  I  was  concerned  about,  and 
that  was  the  deletion  of  the  inclusion  of 
computerized  letters  of  200  or  more.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  that  has  been 
taken  out  by  the  conference. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tiie 
gentleman  repeat  his  statement?  I  missed 
about  two  or  three  words  in  the  middle 
of  his  statement. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  In  the  overall  catego- 
ries that  are  included  in  the  limitations 
on  expenditures,  including  radio,  televi- 
sion, newspapers,  magazines,  outdoor  ad- 
vertising, telephones  in  banks  of  more 
than  five  phones,  we  had  included  In  the 
House  version  to  be  incorporated  In  that 
limitation,  also  computerized  letters  of 
200  or  more. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  that  pro- 
vision or  that  category  has  been  deleted 
from  the  final  bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  us  why  that  was  deleted  if  there  is 
any  explanation?  Could  the  gentleman 
enlighten  the  Members  on  that?  Because 
I  remember  we  debated  that  qiaite  at 
length  here  in  the  House.  I  believe  that 
is  one  of  the  areas  that  should  be  In- 
cluded in  the  limitation. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  I  think  the 
gentleman  raised  a  good  question,  but 
in  the  compromise  we  had,  it  was  elimi- 
nated after  a  lot  of  opposition  because 
this  is  a  provision  which  I  do  not  believe 
we  had  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of. 

I  hope  in  the  future  we  can  get  some 
good  experience  and  knowledge  with  re- 
gard to  this  category. 
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I  understand  the  gentleman's  concern 
because  this  has  been  viewed  by  certain 
candidates  who  have  had  the  expense  of 
using  computerized  mail  in  the  various 
communities  who  have  been  using  this 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
conferees,  but  we  did  not  feel  we  had 
sufficient  knowledge  to  be  able  to  say 
that  such  restrictions  were  capable  of 
administration  and  enforcement. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  and  his  explanation 
made  about  the  development  in  the 
conference. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I.  too.  would  like  to  join 
in  that  comment.  As  I  imderstand  It,  the 
mass  mailing  question  was  not  included 
as  the  House  had  voted  on  it.  But  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question — is  there  a  limita- 
tion on  the  money  that  can  be  spent  on 
an  individual  staff  in  a  campaign?  In 
other  words,  if  a  candidate  wanted  to  put 
on  an  unlimited  staff  of  people  to  work; 
is  that  counted  in  the  total  expense  of  the 
campaign? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  It  would  be  in- 
cluded but  defer  to  the  other  committee 
on  this  subject.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
question  of  House  staffs  is  included. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  am  not  talking  of 
House  staffs.  I  am  talking  of  outside 
staffs,  in  other  words,  if  you  hire  50  peo- 
ple in  an  area:  is  that  Included  in  as  part 
of  the  campaign  expense? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  am  not  sure  it  Is 
Included.  But  as  to  whether  it  is  in  the 
compromise  version,  the  gentleman  would 
have  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  to 
answer  that  specifically. 

Mr.  HAYS.  My  impression  is  that  if 
you  hire  a  staff  of  100  people  that  the 
wages  if  they  were  telephonists  would  be 
included  as  part  of  the  350,000  limitation 
that  would  have  to  be  reported  and  in- 
cluded in  that  limitation.  This  would  not 
liowever  include  regular  staff  members  of 
a  sitting  Congressman. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  conference  report  and  to  say  I 
think  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House  did  a  very  fine  Job. 

The  bill  was  very  intricate  and  there 
was  a  lot  of  emotion  tied  up  in  it. 

I  am  going  to  review  only  briefly  some 

of  the  things  Involved  here. 

In  1970,  we  passed  a  campaign  media 

si)ending  bill  which  was  vetoed  by  the 

President.  One  of  the  things  he  said  was 
that  it  only  plugged  up  one  of  the  holes 
and  there  were  several  more  that  needed 
to  be  stopped  up. 

And  so  this  year  we  decided  in  our 
committee  that  we  would  try  to  stop  up 
all  the  holes  possible.  Our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Macdonaldi,  introduced 
a  bill  to  do  this.  Under  his  leadership, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Communications 


and  Power  reported  out  the  bill  which 
I  believe  is  substantially  the  version 
adopted  by  the  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  cannot  be 
defeated  to  serve  the  purposes  of  any  pri- 
vate interest  group.  I  am  told  that  there 
is  some  opposition  to  the  legislation  be- 
cause of  the  so-called  lowest  unit  rate 
provision.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Mem- 
bers, I  would  like  to  explain  how  that 
provision  got  into  the  Conference  Re- 
port. 

As  Members  may  recall,  the  House  bill 
provided  that  candidates  for  public  of- 
fice could  be  charged  the  same  rate  for 
use  of  a  broadcast  station  as  was  charged 
for  other  comparable  uses  of  the  station. 
The  Senate  version  contained  the  "low- 
est unit  rate"  provision. 

The  Senate  bill  also  contained  a  re- 
peal of  the  equal-time  provisions  (sec. 
315(a)  >  of  the  Communications  Act  for 
all  Federal  elective  offices.  This  was  a 
provision  to  which  I,  and,  I  think,  most 
Members  of  the  House,  and  certainly  the 
House  conferees  were  dead  set  against. 
The  House  version  made  no  change  in 
section  315<a).  The  White  House  had 
passed  out  the  word  that  section  315  had 
to  apply  to  all  Federal  elective  offices  or 
none,  otherwise  the  legislation  would  be 
vetoed.  Faced  with  these  alternatives 
the  House  conferees  were  adamant  on 
leaving  section  315 < a)  alone.  We  finally 
prevailed  over  the  Senate  conferees  but 
in  return  reluctantly  agreed  to  accept 
their  "lowest  unit  rate "  provision  for 
broadcast  stations. 

But  this  "lowest  unit  rate"  provision 
only  applies  during  the  45  days  before 
a  primary  election  and  the  60  days  be- 
fore a  general  election.  During  any  such 
period  a  broadcast  licensee  may  not 
charge  a  candidate  more  for  air  time 
than  the  licensee's  lowest  unit  charge  for 
the  same  class  and  amount  of  time  in 
the  san^  time  period. 

I  woiRd  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  legislation  passed  in  1970  on 
campaign  spending  did  not  limit  the 
"lowest  unit  rate"  to  a  class  and  applied 
the  whole  year  round. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a  lot  of  give 
and  take  between  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  and  those  on  the  part 
of  the  House.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
House  Administration  Committee  under 
the  leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  <Mr.  Hays)  and  particularly  the 
conferees  from  that  committee,  their  dis- 
tinguished chairman  whom  I  have  al- 
ready named,  Mr.  Abbitt,  the  chairman 

of  the  subcommittee  on  elections;  Mr. 
Gray;  Mr.  Harvey  who  is  also  a  member 
of  our  committee ;  and  Mr.  Dickinson. 

I  would  also  like  to  recognize  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Subcommittee  on  Communi- 
cations and  Power  who  have  worked  on 

this    legislation    going    on    to    2    years 

under  their  distinguished  chairman,  Mr. 
Macdonald,  Lionel  Van  Deerlin,  Fred 
Rodney,  Bob  Tiernan,  Goodloe  Byron, 
Hastings  Keith.  Clarence  Brown,  James 
Collins,  and  Louis  Frey.  And  also  the 
conferees  from  our  committee,  who,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Macdonald  and  myself, 
were  Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  Sam  Devine,  and 
Ancher  Nelsen.  Each  of  these  Members 
worked  long,  hard,  and  faithfully  on 
tills  legislation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  t)e  remiss  if  I  did 
not  also  mention  our  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member,  Bill  Springer,  who 
has  worked  cooperatively  and  patiently 
for  the  last  2  years  on  getting  good 
legislation  in  the  field  of  media  rates  and 
expenditures  for  political  campaigns.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  believe 
the  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  showed  real  statesmanship  during 
the  consideration  of  this  legislation,  in 
subcommittee,  the  full  committee,  in  con- 
ference, and  here  on  the  House  floor. 
They  should  be  commended  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  there  will  not 
be  any  votes  against  the  conference  re- 
port, although  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
some. 

We  must  look  at  reality.  The  time  ha.-, 
come  for  us  to  revise  the  law  and  put 
a  lid  on  spending  during  political  cam- 
paigns. That  is  evident  from  what  has 
been  happening  in  this  country. 

I  should  like  to  make  two  things  clear. 
First,  the  legislation  provides  that  any- 
one who  spends  $100  or  receives  contribu- 
tions of  more  than  $100,  and  uses  it  in 
any  way,  must  report  that.  I  would  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  if  that  is  not  cor- 
rect, and  if  there  is  not  also  provided  a 
fine  of  $1,000  or  a  term  in  jail  if  that  is 
not  done? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  The  person,  whoever  he 
may  be,  must  make  such  a  report,  and 
section  612  of  title  XVIII  in  the  election 
laws,  which  we  did  not  repeal,  provides 
for  the  publication  or  distribution  of  po- 
litical statements,  and  states  that  they 
must  be  signed,  and  there  is  a  fine  for 
a  violation  of  that  section.  So  it  is  cov- 
ered twice. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  legislation  will 
stop  a  lot  of  scurrilous  material  that  has 
been  going  out  before  elections  against 
individuals  that  is  unsigned.  Those  who 
engage  in  such  activity  will  be  liable  for 
pro.secution  and  a  fine  of  up  to  $1,000 
and  imprisonment  for  1  year,  or  both. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  lor 
the  House  to  make  a  judgment  as  to 
whether  we  shall  have  better  election 
laws.  When  we  considered  the  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  last  November,  I 
said  if  we  did  not  put  a  limitation  on 
spending,  sooner  or  later  the  United 
States  would  be  governed  by  a  plutocracy. 
That  is  the  direction  we  are  headed.  If 
candidates  running  for  public  ofiBce  are 
not  rich  men,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
afford  to  run,  and  if  those  who  run  but  do 
not  have  the  money  themselves  to  do  so, 
those  who  put  up  the  money  for  them 
will  be  the  ones  who  dictate  to  those  can- 
didates as  to  how  they  should  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 

want  such  a  form  of  government.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  kind  of  government  our 
forefathers  envisioned  when  they 
founded  this  Nation. 

This  legislation  is  a  small  but  effective 
start  in  revising  the  election  laws.  I  am 
sure  it  will  have  to  be  revised  from  time 
to  time.  I  suggest  that  it  should  be  looked 
at  every  year  or  two. 

Again  I  wish  to  compliment  both  the 
subcommittee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Macdonald)  and  the  committee  headed 
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up  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays)  for  the  work  they  have  done  in 
bringing  this  measure  and  conference 
report  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  conference 
report  will  be  adopted  imanimously. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

(Mr.  CRANE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon, the  House  of  Representatives  is 
being  asked  to  approve  the  conference 
report  on  the  Federal  Election  Reform 
Act.  Undoubtedly,  passage  of  this  act  will 
be  hailed  as  a  step  toward  meaningful 
reform  of  campaign  spending  laws  and 
many  of  our  colleagues  will  tell  their  con- 
stituents during  this  election  year  that 
they  have  voted  in  favor  of  campaign 
spending  regulations. 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  may  be  voting 
for  a  campaign  spending  bill  but  they  are 
not  voting  for  meaningful  reform. 

Anyone  who  has  studied  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  considering  this  afternoon 
realizes  that  it  fails  to  come  to  grips 
with  one  of  the  major  weaknesses  of  our 
election  system,  the  labor  union  practice 
of  spending  millions  of  dollars  of  funds 
compulsorily  contributed  by  union  mem- 
bers for  candidates  or  causes  with  which 
the  members  may  be  in  total  disagree- 
ment. 

The  original  version  of  this  legislation, 
H.R.  11060,  included  an  amendment 
which  would  have  addresed  this  prob- 
lem. Yet  that  amendment — the  so-called 
Crane  amendment — was  not  included  in 
the  substitute  version  of  the  bill  after 
an  intensive  campaign  against  it  by  the 
labor  unions. 

A  revealing  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  Tuesday,  January  18,  1972, 
explained  what  happened  when  tliis  bill 
was  passed  in  the  House.  This  article 
needs  no  further  explanation  and  I  in- 
clude it  with  my  remarks  at  this  point: 
How    Two    Legislators,    Unions    Work    To 
Undo  Pundraising  Curbs 
(By  Jerry  Landauer) 
W.ASHiNCTON. — Rep.      Orval      Harse.n      of 
Idaho  and  Rep.  Prank  Thompson  of  New  Jer- 
sey seem  to  be  lawmakers  of  dififerent  breeds. 
Mr.  Hansen  is  a  softspoken  Republican  with 
conservative  leanings,  and  Mr.  Thompson  Is  a 
voluble,  super-liberal  Democrat  whose  voting 
record  is  rated  IGOT.  right  by  the  APL-CIO. 
Nonetheless,   as   the   House   resumes   work 
today  on  long-pending  legislation  to  clean  up 
the  financing  of  political  campaigns,  the  two 
lawmakers  are  collaborating  to  support  a  llt- 
tle-notlced   provision   In   the   bill.   It   would 
nullify  a  flve-year  effort  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  stamp  out  questionable  fund- 
raising  by  labor  unions — and,  in  fact,  could 
enhance  labor's  political  clout. 

The  provision  would  specifically  authorize 
unions  (and  corporations)  to  "establish  and 
administer"  fund-raising  campaigns,  so  long 
as  the  collections  go  Into  a  separate  bank 
account  and  so  long  as  the  soliciting  doesn't 
Involve  force,  financial  reprisals  or  Job  dis- 
crimination. Moreover,  union  chiefs  could  use 
dues  money  to  pay  for  the  soliciting,  and 
they  wouldn't  be  required  to  tell  members 
for  what  purpose  the  money  Is  going. 

The  campaign-reform  bUl,  complete  with 
this  provision,  has  been  approved  by  the  Sen- 


ate. Only  a  final  House  vote,  which  may  come 
today.  Is  needed  to  send  the  measure  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  desk. 

The  proceeds  of  union  fund-raising  mostly 
go  to  labor-leaning  Democrats  such  as  Mr 
Thompson.  But  the  amendment  in  question 
was  sponsored  by  Republican  Hansen' shortly 
before  the  House  adjourned  In  December. 
Many  moderates  and  even  some  conservatives 
voted  for  the  amendment  after  hearing  the 
respected  Mr.  Hansen  explain  that  It  merely 
"codifies"  federal  court  rulings  defining  la- 
bor's permissible  political  activity. 

"OVERRULES    EXISTING    LAW" 

In  fact,  however,  the  Hansen  amendment 
Invalidates  a  key  court  of  appeals  decision 
restricting  labor's  right  to  raise  political  dol- 
lars and  upholding  the  first  successful  crimi- 
nal prosecution  of  any  union  for  making 
Illegal  campaign  contributions.  "The  (Han- 
sen) provision  .  .  .  not  only  doesn't  codify 
existing  law,  but  It  overrules  existing  law," 
a  man  at  the  Justice  Department  says. 

Mr.  Hansen  seems  surprised  that  his 
"clarifying"  amendment  could  have  any  such 
union-protecting  effect.  "If  that  should  be 
the  Interpretation,  the  language  should  be 
refined."  he  now  says.  (But  it's  too  late  In 
the  legislative  process  for  any  revising;  the 
House  can  only  vote  the  whole  bill  up  or 
down.)  The  Congressman  wasn't  aware  of 
all  the  implications  when  he  agreed  to  spon- 
sor the  amendment,  and  for  a  noteworthy 
reason:  The  text  as  well  as  an  explanation 
he  gave  on  the  House  floor  apparently  were 
drafted  not  by  congressional  aides  but  by  the 
labor  lobby. 

Mr.  Hansen  was  acting  in  good  faith.  His 
objective  was  to  protect  the  campaign  clean- 
up bill  against  another  amendment,  coxi- 
sidered  hostile  by  labor,  which  conservative 
Rep.  Philip  Crane  of  Illinois  was  pushing. 
"If  the  Crane  amendment  or  something  like 
It  had  gotten  in,  enough  guys  would  have 
voted  against  the  bill  to  kill  It."  Democratic 
Rep.  Morris  Udall  of  Arizona  explains. 

(Basically,  the  reform  bill  limits  candi- 
dates' spending  on  political  advertising  and 
requires  disclosure  of  who's  giving  or  getting 
campaign  dollars;  Congress  Is  acting  partly 
In  response  to  criticism  that  many  elections 
are  being  bought.) 

To  head  off  Rep.  Crane's  proposal,  cam- 
paign reformers  and  labor  lobbyists  got  less- 
conservative  Republican  Hansen  to  sponsor 
a  competing  amendment.  He  Isn't  unfriendly 
toward  unions,  and  he  enjoys  just  enough 
seniority  on  the  House  committee  handling 
the  reform  bill  to  deserve  floor  recognition 
ahead  of  Mr.  Crane. 

"I  TOOK   IT   around    .    .    ." 

Spokesmen  for  the  APL-CIO  disavow  par- 
ticipation In  the  drafting — ^perhaps  because 
the  campaign  bill  might  not  survive  Its  final 
House  hurdle  if  more  lawmakers  knew  who 
wrote  the  provision  relating  to  labor.  "Sure,  I 
took  It  around  to  talk  to  people,  and  we  dis- 
cussed With  Hansen  the  Importance  of  the 
legislative  history,"  says  Kenneth  Young,  the 
labor  federation's  No.  2  operative  on  Capitol 
Hill.  "I  don't  recall  who  actually  did  the 
drafting,"  he  adds. 

Still,  an  unusual  mlx-up  on  the  House 
floor  Involving  Rep.  Thompson  suggests  that 

lobbyist  Young  isn't  telling  all  he  knows. 

The   mlx-up   occurred   on   the  day   of   the 

House  vote,  right  after  Mr.  Hansen  explained 

his  amendment.  When  he  sat  down,  Rep. 
Thompson  got  up  "to  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Idaho  for  the  de- 
velopment and  for  the  offering  of  this  amend- 
ment." Mr.  Thompson  spoke  some  more  off- 
the-cuff,  then  gained  permission  to  "revise 
and  extend" — ^that  is,  edit — his  remarks  l)e- 
fore  publication  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
In  doing  so.  he  Inadvertently  Inserted  a  copy 
of  the  canned  explanatory  speech  that  liad 
also  been  supplied  to  Mr.  Hansen. 
The  consequence  of  Mr.  Thompson's  slipup 


appears  In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
Nov.  30.  Diligent  readers  of  that  days  pro- 
ceedings will  find  Mr.  Hansen  and  Mr. 
Tliompson  giving  almost  the  same  speech, 
back  to  back.  Except  for  minor  editing 
("Analytically,  my  proposal  has  three  com- 
ponent parts,"  Mr.  Hansen  Intoned;  "Analy- 
tically the  proposal  has  three  component 
parts,"  Mr.  Thompson  echoed)  the  two  suc- 
cessive explanations  coincide  word  for  word, 
for  18  paragraphs. 

Mr.  Thompson  attributes  this  embarrass- 
ing overlap  not  to  a  common  authorship  but 
to  "Interchangeabllity  of  staff  and  identity  of 
legislative  Intent."  But  he  won't  Identify  the 
staffers  who  supposedly  wrote  the  speech. 
His  three  top  aides  say  they  weren't  Involved, 
and  Mr.  Hansen's  legislative  assistant  says 
he  was  out  sick  at  the  time. 

In  any  case,  the  speech  ghost-written  for 
Messrs.  Hansen  and  Thompson  Is  perhaps 
more  significant  for  what  it  omits  than  for 
what  it  says.  Most  important,  the  speech  Ig- 
nores a  1970  ruling  by  the  Eighth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  St.  Louis  that  holds  that 
labor  can  raise  campaign  cash  only  through 
voluntary  funds  that  are  "separate  and  dis- 
tinct" from  the  sponsoring  union. 

A  bit  of  background  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand why  this  decision  threatens  labor's 
multi-million-dollar  political  drives  and  why 
union  strategists  so  keenly  seek  to  reverse  it, 
either  in  the  Supreme  Court  (where  an  ^- 
peal  was  argued  last  week)  or  by  means  of 
Mr.  Hansen's  amendment. 

Since  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  passed  In 
1947,  unions  haven't  been  permitted  to  con- 
tribute directly  to  c:  .didates  for  Congress 
or  Preside!.*  (corporations  can't  contribute 
either) .  But  ii's  been  generally  assumed  that 
unions  could  set  up  sep.Trate  collection  com- 
mittees and  give  to  politicians  the  proceeds 
of  voluntary  fund-raising  drives.  So  long  as 
force  wasn't  used,  most  unions  assumed  that 
such  collecting  was  legal.  Nor  did  the  govern- 
ment challenge  that  assumption  until  1968. 

In  that  year,  the  Justice  Department 
brought  charges  against  Pipefitters  Local  562 
In  St.  Louis,  a  1,200-member  union  that 
raised  well  over  $1  million  In  five  years.  The 
Pipefitters  achieved  this  unprecedented  feat 
by  systematically  collecting  up  to  82  a  day 
from  every  man  on  the  job.  An  Indictment 
didn't  allege  that  the  union  extracted  cash 
by  force.  Instead,  it  accused  the  union  of  or- 
ganizing an  innocent-sounding  fund — Plpe- 
litters  Voluntary  Political.  Educational.  Leg- 
islative, Charity  and  Defense  Pund — as  a  de- 
vice to  contribute  what  in  effect  was  union 
money. 

After  the  Pipefitters  were  convicted,  the 
Justice  Department  went  after  the  Seafarers 
International  Union.  The  Indictment  in  this 
case  is  based  on  the  same  theorv:  that  the 
Seafarers  Political  Activity  Donation  Com- 
mittee (1968  contributions:  $947,000)  exists 
mostly  on  paper — as  a  front  to  conceal  un- 
lawful union  contributions — instead  of  being 
a  "separate  and  distinct  entity,"  as  the  court 
decision  in  the  Pii)efltters  case  seems  to 
require. 

Indeed,  It's  safe  to  suggest  that  much  of 
labor's  political  Income  would  dry  up  if  all 
the  dollars  had  to  be  coUected  by  separate 
organizations  wholly  or  even  largely  Inde- 
pendent Of  union  control.  How  many  Pipe- 
fitters or  Seafarers  would  give  if  their  unions' 

foremen  or  port  patrolmen  weren't  soliciting? 

And  would  2,000  retired  Marine  Engineers  let 
some  Independent  fund  take  $10  from  every 
monthly  pension  check? 

To  labor  polltlcos  worried  about  these  ques- 
tions, the  answer  Is  the  Hansen  amendment. 
But  as  the  Justice  Department  reads  the 
amendment,  prosecuting  violators  when  and 
If  It  becomes  law  wUl  pose  "a  very  difficult 
burden." 

A  memorandum  by  Wallace  Johnson,  Asso- 
ciate Deputy  Attorney  General,  stresses  how 
hard  It  could  be  to  prove  that  a  union  fund's 
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donations  aren't  voluntary.  "Suppose  one 
man  in  a  50,000-member  union  Is  beaten  for 
not  making  a  'voluntary'  contribution. 
Whether  this  woiiJd  be  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  entire  fund  was  derived  from  threats  of 
force.  Job  discrimination,  et  cetera,  la  doubt- 
ful, but  that  one  Incident  would  definitely 
Influence  many  union  members  to  make  their 
'voluntary'  contributions." 

"In  some  unions,"  Mr.  Johnson  argues, 
"membership  Iteelf  Is  Inherently  coercive, 
since  the  union  exercises  complete  control 
over  the  hiring,  firing,  payroll.  Job  allocations 
and  other  incidents  of  employment.  In  those 
unions,  If  the  union  representative  states  to 
the  member  that  he  wants  a  $100  contribu- 
tion to  an  unnamed  cause,  the  union  member 
wont  question  the  agent.  .  .  .  Thus  It  Is  the 
government's  position  that  a  contribution  to 
a  political  fund  be  not  only  'voluntary,'  In 
the  sense  of  an  absence  of  force,  but  also 
knowingly  made." 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Macdonald)  . 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  use  the 
3  minutes.  We  have  plowed  this  ground 
innumerable  times.  We  did  it  in  1970,  we 
did  it  in  1971,  and  now  we  are  here  at 
the  moment  of  truth.  I  think  this  bill  Is 
a  great  example  of  how  the  House  can 
work  its  will  on  diflBcult  subjects  when  It 
puts  its  mmd  to  do  that. 

One  point  when  I  thought  this  bill 
would  be  in  serious  trouble  v;::?  vhen  we 
had  the  rule  grantc-^  by  the  Rulri  Com- 
mittee, because  there  could  have  been 
disputes  between  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
on  the  serious  abuses  which  this  bill 
seeks  to  correct.  But  the  persons  involved 
put  their  differences  aside  and  we  have  a 
good  bill.  It  is  a  bill  I  understand  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said  he  would  sign.  It  is  a 
bill  which  covers  areas  which  President 
Nixon  said  he  objected  to  previously  and 
a  bill  which  imder  bipartisan  support 
we  sent  to  him  a  year  ago.  I  hope  we  will 
send  this  bill  to  the  Pre.sldent  today.  I 
lirge  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  92d  Congress  con- 
vened a  year  ago,  prospects  for  campaign 
reform  legislation  were  virtually  nonex- 
istent. The  President  had  vetoed  one  ma- 
jor effort  with  the  promise  to  come  up 
with  a  better  bill — one  that  plugged  more 
than  "one  hole  in  the  sieve." 

Those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  are 
concerned  with  this  important  issue 
waited  Into  the  spring  of  last  year  for 
this  promised  legislation;  however,  none 
wtis  forthcoming.  In  May,  I  introduced 
the  Campaign  Communications  Reform 
Act  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  objections 
raised  in  the  President's  veto  message. 

This  legislation,  which  has  become  ti- 
tle I  of  the  conference  report  before  us 
today,  had  as  its  goal  the  placing  of 
meaningful  curbs  on  media  spending 
during  campaigns  for  Federal  oCBce. 

The  spiral  of  this  media  spending  has 
continued  unabated  for  far  too  long  and 
the  time  has  come  to  put  an  end  to  it. 
The  area  of  primary  abuse  is  In  spending 
on  broadcast  media.  In  the  1970  elections, 
candidates  from  both  parties  In  the  vari- 
ous Federal.  State,  and  local  elections 
spent  a  total  of  $59.2  million  to  purchase 
time  on  television  and  radio.  What  Is 
especially  significant  about  this  figure  is 


tliat  It  represented  an  increase  of  almost 
100  percent  over  the  figures  for  the  pre- 
vious off  year  election  in  1966. 

The  abuse  of  the  communications  me- 
dia, and  specifically  the  broadcast  media, 
has  developed  a  new  form  of  politics  in 
America.  It  is  politics  by  bankroll,  where 
those  who  are  rich  have  the  advantage 
and  those  who  are  not  are  being  forced  in 
many,  many  cases,  to  prostrate  them- 
selves to  vr^rious  monled  interests. 

Many  of  the  most  competent  candi- 
dates are  literally  being  priced  out  of  the 
competition.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
who  enter  the  political  lists  do  so  because 
they  are  confident  that  with  things  as 
they  presently  are  they  can  buy  their  way 
into  office.  The  American  people  are  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  to  judge  can- 
didates on  their  individual  merits,  politi- 
cal beliefs,  and  innate  ability. 

As  we  enter  the  1970's,  American  po- 
litical campaigns  are  being  handled  Uke 
accounts  with  a  Madison  Avenue  adver- 
tising agency  and  candidates  are  being 
packaged  in  the  same  way  that  we  pack- 
age toothpaste  or  shaving  cream. 

Ultimately,  It  is  the  American  voter 
who  is  being  abused.  While  in  some  cases 
he  rejects  the  high-priced,  high-powered 
campaign,  the  fact  is  that  the  millions 
are  still  spent  aiid  that  money  has  be- 
come the  biggest!  single  factor  in  deter- 
mining a  person's  ability  to  run  for  of- 
fice. 

In  the  1970  elections,  of  the  major 
candidates  for  the  Senate  in  the  Nation's 
seven  largest  States,  11  of  the  15  were 
millionaires.  While  not  all  11  won,  the 
four  candidates  who  were  not  million- 
aires all  lost. 

We  will  take  an  important  and  note- 
worthy step  today  In  giving  final  ap- 
proval to  the  conference  report  on  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 
Not  only  will  we  put  an  end  to  the  media 
blitz  as  a  campaign  tool,  but  we  will  also 
be  enacting  the  first  significant  piece 
of  campaign  reform  legislation  since  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  was  adopt- 
ed In  1925. 

■ntle  I  of  this  bin,  which  embodies  the 
legislation  which  I  Introduced  last  May, 
returns  campaigning  for  political  office 
to  a  level  of  financial  sanity.  The  devel- 
opment of  title  I  in  subcommittee,  com- 
mittee, on  the  Hoase  floor,  and  finally  in 
conference  with  the  Senate  has  em- 
bodied the  spirit  of  cooperation  between 
those  from  both  political  parties.  The 
fact  that  title  I  was  adopted  by  the 
House  last  November  with  only  one  dis- 
senting vote  is  ample  testimony  to  that 
fact.  The  entire  bill  was  approved  by  a 
vote  of  373  to  23.  and  your  conferees,  of 
whom  I  was  privileged  to  be  one.  were 
successful  in  maintaining  the  House  po- 
sition in  conference  on  virtually  every 
major  point. 

The  Senate  approved  this  conference 
report  by  voice  vote  shortly  before  the 
recess,  and  the  House  should  act  decis- 
ively today  to  send  the  bill  on  to  the 
White  House. 

On  occasion,  there  have  been  ill- 
founded  charges  that  this  was  a  partisan 
bUl  or  an  Incumbent's  bill.  Clearly,  this 
is  not  the  case.  It  is  a  bill  in  the  public 
interest — a  bill  which  will  bring  new  life 
to  our  American  system  of  politics.  It  is 


a  step  forward  which  we  should  not  de- 
lay one  day  longer  In  taking.  I  urge 
adoption  of  tills  conference  report. 

PARLIAMENTART    INQIHST 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  is  the 
time  allocated,  and  how  much  time  is 
left? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  assumes 
the  gentleman  was  using  time  from  the 
30  minutes  allocated  to  his  side. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Does  the  30  minutes  rep- 
resent the  time  of  both  committees,  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce? 

The  SPEAKE31.  The  total  time  allow- 
able is  1  hour,  30  minutes  to  each  side. 
At  this  timie  the  minority  have  21  min- 
utes remaining  and  the  majority  have  9 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devine),  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
indicate  my  concern  over  one  provision 
in  what  is  otherwise  an  excellent  cam- 
paign spending  reform  bill.  The  section 
which  guarantees  candidates  the  lowest 
imit  cost  for  advertising  on  radio  and 
television  is  discriminatory  because  it 
effectively  destroys  the  media  market- 
place by  providing  cut  rates  for  candi- 
dates. Occasionally  radio  and  television 
fill  their  open  time  slots  at  the  last  min- 
ute with  commercials  offered  at  special 
low  rates.  This  legislation  allows  candi- 
dates to  take  advantage  of  this  practice 
by  giving  the  same  low  rate  on  a  regular 
basis.  This  sets  a  bad  precedent.  Con- 
gress in  effect  is  starting  a  fire  sale  in 
one  industry  which  could  conceivably 
extend  to  other  areas  of  political  self- 
interest. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  382  now  before  the 
House  represents  the  successful  conclu- 
sion of  a  great  many  efforts  over  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  replace  our  antiquated 
Federal  election  laws  with  updated  cam- 
paign spending  and  disclosure  regula- 
tions. 

I  think  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
point  out  at  this  time  that  special  com- 
mendation should  go  to  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Administration, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hats), 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Macdonald),  on  behalf  of  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and,  of  course,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stag- 
gers), chairman  of  that  committee, 
in  addition  to  the  work  which  was  done 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Frenzel),  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  as  well  as  the  tremen- 
dous and  dedicated  work  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Harvey)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) ,  all  of  whom  demonstrated  great  in- 
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terest  and  worked  hard  to  have  legisla- 
tion in  this  area. 

The  conferees  on  S.  382  have  brought 
back  to  the  House,  In  my  opinion,  a 
workable  campaign  spending  bill  and  one 
that  will  be  generally  acceptable  to  the 
membership  of  the  House. 

The  controls  placed  on  campaign 
activities  by  this  legislation  should  go  a 
long  way  toward  helping  to  cope  with  the 
problem  of  rapidly  splraimg  campaign 
costs  in  many  Federal  campaigns  and 
also  to  provide  more  information  to  the 
public  about  elections  and  create  more 
trust  and  confidence  in  the  election 
process. 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
recall,  when  the  House  Administration 
Committee  bill,  H.R.  11060,  was  brought 
up  in  the  House  the  rule  made  it  In  order 
to  consider  as  an  amendment  the  text  of 
an  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  bill,  H.R.  11231,  which  con- 
tained limitations  on  communications 
media  spending  in  Federal  elections  and 
related  provisions.  That  amendment  was 
modified  and  approved.  Under  the  rule 
H.R.  11280,  which  was  identical  with  the 
Senate-passed  bill  S.  382,  was  then  con- 
sidered as  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  That  amendment  was 
approved,  but  after  it  was  modified  by 
the  addition  of  the  communications 
media  spending  limitations  the  House 
had  already  approved  and  by  the  addi- 
tion of  some  of  the  major  provisions  of 
the  original  House  bill,  H.R.  11060,  and 
several  other  amendments. 

The  situation,  then,  at  the  time  the 
conferees  met  was  that  while  the  bill  as 
it  emerged  from  the  House  was  identical 
in  many  respects  with  the  campaign 
.•spending  legislation  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, there  were  some  fundamental  differ- 
ences. The  House  conferees  were  success- 
ful in  bringing  back  a  report  upholding 
the  House  position  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. 

One  of  the  most  significant  actions 
taken  in  conference  Is  that  relating  to 
section  315(a)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  the  equal  time  requirement 
uhich  provides  that  if  a  licensee  permits 
a  legally  qualified  candidate  for  public 
office  to  use  his  station  he  must  afford 
equal  opportunity  to  all  other  candidates 
for  the  same  office  in  the  use  of  the  sta- 
tion. The  Senate  bill  would  have  made 
thp.t  section  inapplicable  to  candidates 
for  all  Federal  elective  offices,  in  other 
words,  not  only  for  the  Presidency  but 
also  to  House  and  Senate  races.  The 
Hoa<;e,  on  the  other  hand,  amended  the 
bill  to  provide  that  there  would  be  no 
ch?>nge  at  all  in  section  315(a),  that  It 
would  stay  just  as  it  is.  I  am  glad  to  re- 
port that  the  House  position  prevailed  In 
conference. 

A  major  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  place  limits  on  campaign  spending. 
Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
S.  382  contained  limitations  on  expendi- 
tures for  the  use  of  communications  me- 
dio, by  candidates  for  Federal  elective 
office.  The  House  formula  was  accepted. 
It  sets  an  overall  limit  on  spending  for 
communications  media  to  10  cents  time 
the  voting  age  populations  or  $50,000, 
whichever  is  greater.  Not  more  than  60 
percent  of  that  amount  can  be  spent  for 


broadcasting  stations.  Each  primary, 
general,  special,  or  runoff  election  is 
treated  as  a  separate  election  and  has  a 
separate  expenditure  limitation. 

In  this  regard,  the  conferees  also 
adopted  the  House  provisions  covering 
limitations  on  media  expenditures  with 
regard  to  Presidential  nominations.  Un- 
der those  provisions  candidates  for  Presi- 
dential nomination  will  be  limited  on 
media  expenditures  to  the  same  amoimt 
applicable  to  the  candidates  for  the  office 
of  Senate.  As  the  bill  passed  the  House, 
the  Attorney  General  was  directed  to 
prescribe  regulations  to  determine  to 
which  State  the  limitation  would  be 
charged  if  media  is  used  which  reaches 
more  than  one  State.  The  conferees  mod- 
ified this  to  provide  that  the  Comptroller 
General  would  prescribe  such  regulations. 

The  Senate  escalator  clause  applying 
to  the  spending  limitations  for  commu- 
nications media  was  adopted,  providing 
for  the  limitation  to  be  Increased  in  pro- 
portion to  increases  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  over  calendar  year  1970. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  provided 
that  amounts  .spent  for  the  use  of  com- 
munications media  on  behalf  of  can- 
didates are  deemed  to  have  been  spent 
by  the  candidates  for  the  purposes  of  the 
expenditure  limitations  of  the  bill,  and 
also  that  no  charge  may  be  made  for  the 
use  of  any  broadcasting  station,  news- 
paper, magazine,  outdoor  advertising 
facility  imless  the  candidate  or  his  au- 
thorized representative  certifies  the 
charge  will  not  violate  the  applicable  ex- 
penditure limitation.  These  provisions 
are  of  course  included  in  the  conference 
report  before  the  House. 

The  conferees  accepted  a  House  amend- 
ment providing  that  In  computing  the 
candidates  expenditures  for  the  use  of 
commimlcatlons  media  there  would  be 
Included  not  only  the  direct  charges  but 
also  agents  commissions.  Also  adopted 
was  a  Senate  provision  which  permits 
States  to  Impose  limitations  under  State 
law  on  expenditures  for  the  use  of  broad- 
casting stations  by  or  on  behalf  of  can- 
didates for  State  and  local  office. 

A  significant  modification  made  in 
conference  was  with  regard  to  two  items 
the  House  added  for  Inclusion  under  the 
communications  spending  limitations. 
In  addition  to  broadcasting  stations  and 
nonbroadcast  media  such  as  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  outdoor  advertising  fa- 
cilities. When  this  legislation  was  being 
considered  by  the  House  an  amendment 
was  passed  providing  that  the  cost  of 
telephone  campaigns,  when  telephones 
are  used  in  banks  of  five  or  more,  and 
the  cost  of  postage  for  computerized  or 
identical  mailings  in  quantities  of  200 
or  more,  would  come  imder  the  com- 
munications media  limitation.  The  mail- 
ing part  was  dropped  in  conference. 
However,  telephone  costs  will  come  under 
the  spending  limitation  to  the  extent 
they  reflect  expenses  for  telephones,  paid 
telephonists,  and  automatic  telephone 
equipment  used  by  Federal  candidates 
to  communicate  with  voters.  Costs  of 
telephones  incurred  by  volimteers  for 
use  of  telephone  by  volunteers  are 
exrUided. 

Various  other  provisions  concerning 
communications  media  are  Included  in 


this  legislation.  Both  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  contained  restrictions  on 
charges  to  candidates  for  the  use  of  both 
broadcast  and  nonbroadcast  media,  the 
Senate  proposing  to  require  the  media 
to  grant  candidates  the  benefit  of  their 
lowest  imit  rate  charge,  while  the  House 
approach  was  that  the  media  could 
charge  candidates  no  more  than  they 
charged  others  for  comparable  use. 

In  the  area  of  broadcast  media,  the 
Senate  position  was  accepted.  It  stipu- 
lates that  a  station  may  not  charge  can- 
didates more  than  the  lowest  unit  charge 
of  the  station  for  the  same  class  and 
amount  of  time  for  the  same  period. 
This  applies  for  a  45-day  period  before 
primaries  and  a  60-day  period  before  a 
general  or  special  election.  The  House 
position  was  accepted  concerning  non- 
broadcast  media  rates.  It  provides  that 
to  the  extent  newspaper  or  magazine 
space  is  sold  to  candidates  for  nomina- 
tion or  election  to  Federal  office  the 
charges  for  the  use  of  such  space  in  con- 
nection with  the  campaign  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  charges  for  comparable  use  of 
such  space  for  other  purposes.  Actually 
this  test  should  have  been  applied  across 
the  board,  rather  than  to  discriminate. 

The  conferees  accepted  a  Senate  pro- 
vision designed  to  insure  access  to  broad- 
cast stations.  As  it  emerged  from  con- 
ference it  amends  the  Communications 
Act  to  make  a  broadcast  license  subject 
to  revocation  for  willful  or  repeated  fail- 
ure to  allow  reasonable  access  to  or  to 
permit  purchase  of  reasonable  amounts 
of  time  for  the  use  of  broadcasting  sta- 
tions by  candidates  for  Federal  elective 
office. 

A  somewhat  similar  House  provision,  to 
require  that  space  made  available  in  any 
newspaper  or  magazine  to  candidates  for 
Federal  office  equivalent  space  must  be 
made  available  on  the  same  basis  to  all 
candidates  for  that  same  office,  was 
dropped  by  the  conferees. 

The  Senate  had  a  provision  to  require 
that  candidates  be  given  maximum  fiex- 
Ibility  to  choose  their  program  format 
for  use  on  broadcasting  stations  and  a 
provision  stipulating  if  nonbroadcast 
media  is  furnished  without  charge  or  at 
a  reduced  rate  it  would  be  deemed  a  con- 
tribution made  to  the  candidate.  These 
were  also  dropped  by  the  conferees. 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  this 
legislation  is  to  provide  for  complete 
and  comprehensive  reporting  of  cam- 
paign expenditures  and  related  activities 
by  candidates  and  political  committees. 
While  the  bills  were  very  much  alike  gen- 
erally In  this  regard,  there  was  a  major 
difference  In  the  approach  taken  con- 
cerning who  will  receive  the  reports  and 
disseminate  the  information.  As  passed 
by  the  Senate,  S.  382  would  have  created 
a  Federal  Elections  Commission  to  re- 
ceive and  handle  the  reports.  In  con- 
trast, the  House  version,  which  was  ac- 
cepted, retains  the  Clerk  of  the  House  as 
the  supervisory  officer  to  handle  the  re- 
ports in  the  case  of  House  elections.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  will  be  the  su- 
pervisory officer  for  Senate  elections  and 
the  Comptroller  General  for  presidential 
elections.  Reports  on  political  conven- 
tion financing  are  idso  required  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Comptroller  General. 
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The  conferees  accepted  Hoxise  provi- 
sions under  which  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral would  serve  as  a  national  clearing- 
house with  respect  to  information  re- 
garding elections,  and  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  OEO  fimds  from  being 
used  in  any  way  to  influence  the  outline 
of  any  election  to  Federal  oflBce.  The 
conferees  accepted  in  part  the  Senate 
requirement  that  copies  of  reports  re- 
quired to  be  filed  with  the  supervisory 
ofiBcer  be  also  filed  with  the  various  U.S. 
district  courts.  However,  instead  of  being 
filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  U.S.  district 
court,  they  would  be  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  or  equivalent  office. 

The  conference  report  contains  a  pro- 
vision to  modify  section  610  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code.  That  law  was 
enacted  to  prevent  national  banks,  cor- 
porations, and  labor  unions  from  making 
political  contributions  or  expenditures,  a 
prohibition  which  is  now  extensively  cir- 
cumvented, especially  by  labor  unions  as 
was  brought  out  when  this  legislation  was 
being  debated  H.R.  11060.  the  original 
House  bill,  as  reported  contained  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  strengthen  the 
language  of  section  610  to  help  it  better 
to  serve  its  original  purpose.  However, 
that  provision  was  replaced  with  a 
watered  down  amendment  that  will  in 
all  likelihood  allow  labor  unions  an  even 
wider  Lnitude  to  engage  in  political  ac- 
tivities. The  author  of  the  so-called 
Hansen  amend-ment  clearly  stated  its 
purpose  was  to  codify  existing  law,  so 
no  other  interpretation  should  be  made 
as  to  his  intention  nor  the  application  of 
the  amendment.  This  provision  has  the 
potent'al  to  allow  widespread  abuse  of 
what  should  be  a  imion  member's  right 
to  prevent  the  channeling  of  his  dues  to 
political  purposes  against  his  wishes  and 
will  bear  close  watching.  Possibly  fol- 
lowup  legislation  will  be  indicated. 

The  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Han- 
sen* offered  an  amendment  that  was 
adopted  in  the  House,  and  at  that  time 
he  stated  specifically  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention that  his  amendment  codified  ex- 
isting law.  I  believe  tliat  should  be  made 
clear  as  a  part  of  the  legislative  history, 
that  that  was  the  intention  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man wi":l  enlarge  upon  that  when  time 
is  a  Hotted  to  him. 

With  such  reservations  as  I  have  ex- 
pressed. I  would  recommend  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  on  S.  382.  The  bill 
does  represent  a  significant  step  forward 
by  way  of  providing  essential  guidelines 
and  controls  on  the  conduct  of  Federal 
elections  and  in  my  opinion  its  enact- 
ment into  law  will  be  in  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Nelsen). 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  Senate-House  conferees  who  worked 
out  final  details  of  the  campaign  spend- 
ing reform  measure  before  us  today.  I 
want  once  again  to  publicly  protest  those 
provisions  in  this  otherwise  laudatory 
bill  that  are  clearly  discriminatory  to  the 
broadcasting  industry. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  first  session,  I 
pointed  out  to  colleagues  that  under  this 
bill,  broadcasters  solely  would  be  re- 
quired to  extend  their  lowest  unit  rate 


for  campaign  advertising  of  Federal  po- 
litical candidates. 

Obviously,  this  requirement  singles  out 
the  broadcasting  industry  and  requires  it 
to  provide  bargain  basement  rates  for 
politicians,  entirely  overlooking  the  fact 
that  nonpolitical  advertisers  are  often 
much  more  entitled  to  a  more  economical 
rate  by  virtue  of  their  advertising  volume 
or  frequency. 

The  measure  is,  therefore,  discrimina- 
tory to  millions  of  businesses  and  enter- 
prises that  are  in  no  way  related  to  poli- 
tics and  political  candidates. 

I  very  much  regret  that  this  unfair 
requirement  was  not  removed  during  the 
conference.  The  "comparable  rate"  re- 
quirement of  our  original  House  bill  was 
much  more  equitable. 

While  I  do  intend  to  vote  for  this  leg- 
islation because  of  its  many  improve- 
ments other  than  this  particular  matter, 

1  do  want  once  again  to  express  my  con- 
cern that  the  measure  does  discriminate 
against  the  broadcast  industry  in  the 
manner  described. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Keith)  . 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  vote 
for  this  conference  report  on  S.  382,  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

On  balance,  it  is  good  and  necessary 
reform  legislation.  It  gives  us  a  broad 
basis  for  this  badly  needed  reform.  And 
it  gives  us  great  ability  to  end  abuses. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this  re- 
port contains  the  things  for  which  I  have 
been  pressing — and  which  the  House 
adopted  in  passing  its  version  of  the  bill 
last  November:  Pull  and  timely  disclo- 
sure of  contributions  to  campaigns  for 
Federal  office,  and  prohibition  of  unse- 
cured credit  advancement  by  federally 
regulated  industries  to  such  candidates. 

I  consider  these  reforms  so  necessary 
that  we  cannot  risk  losing  the  benefits 
that  they  provide  by  voting  down  this 
report  in  the  hope  of  rectifying  or  rem- 
edying the  elements  of  this  report  which, 
so  obviously,  impose  undue  restrictions 
upon  the  Nation's  radio  and  television 
broadcast  industry. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  conference 
report  does  contain  elements  that  are 
Inequitable  and  discriminatory  as  far  as 
the  federally  regulated  broadcasting  in- 
dustry is  concerned — particularly  when 
compared  with  the  manner  in  which  its 
imregulated  competition  is  treated  by 
this  report. 

This  legislation  will  require  broadcast- 
ers to  give  political  candidates  a  broad- 
caster's lowest  unit  rate  for  campaign 
advertising.  But  it  will  permit  such  other 
media  as  newspapers  and  billboards  to 
charge  prices  paid  for  "comparable"  use 
by  commercial  advertising  accounts. 

It  will  impose  a  6-cents-per-voter  re- 
striction on  a  political  candidate's  total 
broadcast  spending.  But  it  will  permit 
the  full  10-cents-per-voter  limitation  to 
be  spent  with  competing  media. 

It  includes  the  Pearson  amendment  to 
require  broadcasters  to  permit  any  le- 
gally qualified  candidate  to  purchase  a 
"reasonable  amount  of  time"  for  his  cam- 
paign advertising.  Any  broadcaster  found 
in  willful  or  repeated  violation  of  this  re- 
quirement could  lose  his  license  and  be 
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thrown  out  of  business,  his  total  record 
of  public  service  notwithstanding. 

In  other  words,  this  conference  report 
not  only  retains  the  unfair  and  repres- 
sive equal-time  law  now  on  the  books 
as  section  315.  but  It  tightens  it,  thereby 
making  It  all  the  more  unfair  and  re- 
pressive. 

Who  is  to  say  what  is  really  a  "reason- 
able amoimt  of  time"? 

What  a  broadcaster  may  consider,  un- 
der his  circimistances,  a  "reasonable 
amount  of  time"  may  not  be  considered 
so  by  a  candidate  who  demands  such 
time  in  the  heat  of  a  campaign. 

In  fact,  what  may  be  considered  a 
"reasonable  amount  of  time"  by  one 
broadcaster  may  not  be  so  considered  by 
another  broadcaster.  Their  regular  con- 
tractural  and  programing  commit- 
ments— and  audience  requirements  or 
preferences — may  vary  greatly. 

There  are  bound  to  be  times  In  every 
broadcasting  schedule — and  in  the  pro- 
fessional experience  of  every  broad- 
caster— that  are  not  conducive  to  the 
sale  of  political  time,  however  badly  a 
candidate  may  think  he  wants  it,  or 
should  have  it. 

Who  is  to  say  whether  it  is  reasonable 
for  a  broadcaster,  upon  a  political  can- 
didate's demand,  to  be  compelled  to  pre- 
empt the  time  of  the  long-term  com- 
mercial client  to  whom,  by  contract,  that 
time  belongs? 

Who  is  to  say  whether  it  Is  reason- 
able, and  really  in  the  public  interest,  for 
a  broadcaster,  upon  such  demand,  to  be 
compelled  to  preempt  an  established 
public  service  program  which  his  listen- 
ers have  come  to  enjoy  and,  upon  which 
to  depend? 

Yet,  under  this  provision,  a  broad- 
caster, whose  license  is  obtained  and 
retained  on  basis  of  performance  in  the 
public  interest,  may  be  charged  with 
being  unreasonable  and.  therefore,  fall 
subject  to  revocation  of  his  license. 

To  suggest  that  such  a  requirement 
is  needed  to  assure  reasonable  responses 
to  political  campaign  advertising  pur- 
chase requests  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
industry's  37-year  record  of  performance 
under  PCC  regulation.  In  fact,  a  num- 
ber of  large  market  radio  and  television 
stations  have  actually  given  substantial 
discounts  to  political  candidates.  Their 
hard-copy  competitors  have  done  less. 

But.  here  again,  it  is  wrong  to  enact 
legislation  which  is  discriminatory  and 
inquitable  to  the  regulated  electronic 
media  and  which,  therefore,  places  it  at 
severe  handicap  and  considerable  jeo- 
pardy vis-a-vis  its  unregulated  competi- 
tion. 

And  so  it  is  that,  for  these  reasons,  I 
shall  work  for  early  remedy  of  the  In- 
equitable and  discriminatory  aspects  of 
this  conference  report  as  they  pertain 
to  the  broadcasting  and  telecasting  in- 
dustry— but,  today,  I  shall  vote  for  pas- 
sage of  the  report  as  essential  to  long- 
overdue  campaign  reform. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broy- 
HILL ) . 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Caroling. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  House  is  consider- 
ing the  conference  report  on  a  most  im- 
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portant  piece  of  legislation,  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act.  This 
measure  would  provide  some  greatly 
needed  reforms  In  regulating  political 
campaigns,  and  it  is  especially  timely  in 
light  of  upcoming  presidential  primaries 
in  a  few  months. 

The  enactment  of  this  reform  legisla- 
tion would  be  the  first  major  revision  of 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925,  the  law 
currently  governing  campaign  spending 
practices.  Consideration  of  this  issue  is 
long  overdue  in  view  of  the  astronomical 
expense  of  conducting  political  cam- 
paigns in  the  age  of  mass  communica- 
tions. 

While  I  feel  it  is  commendable  that  the 
Congress  is  addressing  its  attention  to 
this  problem,  I  would  like  to  express  a  few 
reservations  I  hold  about  some  provisions 
of  the  conference  report. 

One  of  my  major  objections  concerns 
the  treatment  of  limitations  on  rate 
charges  for  political  advertisements  for 
the  broadcast  and  print  media.  I  feel  that 
the  distinction  which  has  been  made  in 
the  conference  report  between  the  broad- 
cast and  print  media  is  unjustified  and 
unfairly  discriminates  against  the  broad- 
casters. Under  this  provision,  newspapers 
and  magazines  may  charge  political  can- 
didates comparable  rates  to  charges  for 
commercial  advertisers.  However,  broad- 
casters are  restricted  to  charging  the 
lowest  unit  rate  available  to  commercial 
advertisers.  This  change  from  the  orig- 
inal House  version  of  the  bill,  which 
treated  the  broadcast  and  nonbroadcast 
media  alike  and  allowed  for  comparable 
rates  for  both,  is  unsatisfactory  and  can, 
I  hope,  be  corrected  in  the  future. 

Another  section  which  I  would  like  to 
see  included  in  the  conference  report  is 
the  repeal  of  section  315(a)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act,  or  the  "equal  time"  re- 
quirement, for  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President.  I  do  not  feel  that  sec- 
tion 315(a)  should  be  repealed  for  all 
candidates  for  Federal  office,  as  had  been 
provided  by  the  Senate,  but  I  feel  that 
leaving  this  section  of  the  law  as  it  pres- 
ently stands  has  the  effect  of  reducing 
access  to  broadcast  time  by  major  presi- 
dential and  vice  presidential  contenders. 

I  feel  that  the  section  of  the  confer- 
ence report  regarding  the  filing  of  cam- 
paign reports  was  weakened  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  provision  for  a  Federal 
Elections  Commission.  Originally  in- 
cluded in  the  Senate  version,  this  section 
was  replaced  by  the  House  version  vest- 
ing supervision  of  campaign  reports  in 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  for  House  can- 
didates and  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  Senate  candidates.  I  feel  that  the 
supervisory  role  should  be  outside  of  the 
Congress  itself  in  order  to  maintain 
greater  distance  between  political  candi- 
dates and  election  supervisors. 

I  am  also  dissatisfied  with  the  provi- 
sion which  would  define  in  law  the  roles 
that  corporations  and  labor  unions  may 
take  in  political  campaigns.  I  feel  that 
this  section  is  not  as  strong  as  It  should 
be  and  would  have  the  effect  of  sanc- 
tioning certain  imlon  and  corporate  ac- 
tivities in  political  campaigns.  I  would 
much  prefer  a  provision  to  prohibit  any 
union  activity  and  any  union  funds  for 
political  purposes. 
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While  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  op- 
pose this  legislation,  I  would  certainly  be 
willing  for  the  bill  to  be  returned  to  con- 
ference in  order  to  correct  some  of  the 
defects  which  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
one  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Eli- 
nois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
Federal  Elections  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 
This  legislation  represents  a  significant 
and  important  first  step  forward  in  the 
imperative  task  of  restoring  public  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  of  the  electoral 
process.  To  be  sure,  we  should  be  under 
no  illusions  that  this  legislation  is  per- 
fect or  that  it  is  the  final  solution  to  the 
problems  of  campaign  finance;  but  at  the 
same  time,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  is  a  vast  improvement  over  the  loop- 
hole-ridden Corrupt  Practices  Act  of 
1925  which  it  replaces. 

One  long-time  advocate  of  campaign 
finance  reform  said  earlier  this  year  that 
if  we  could  at  least  close  up  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  loophole,  require 
intrastate  as  well  as  interstate  commit- 
tees to  report,  and  extend  coverage  of  the 
act  to  primaries,  we  would  have  made  a 
significant  improvement  over  the  old  law. 
Well,  this  act  does  eliminate  these  im- 
portant areas  of  abuse  and  a  number  of 
other  ones  as  well.  Most  importantly,  the 
act  provides  for  timely  and  thorough  pre- 
election reports  on  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures.  As  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Scott  said  dming  the  de- 
bate in  the  other  body,  the  single  most 
important  item  on  the  agenda  of  cam- 
paign finance  reform  is  to  provide  the 
electorate  with  the  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine "who  gave  it  and  who  got  it"  before 
they  enter  the  voting  booth.  Every  poll 
and  opinion  survey  that  I  have  seen  indi- 
cates that  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  disapprove  of  the  esca- 
'ating  costs  of  modern  campaigns  and 
the  disoroportionate  influence  that  this 
gives  groups  and  individuals  possessed  of 
large  financial  resources.  This  act  now 
gives  the  electorate  a  concrete  opportu- 
nity to  register  that  disapproval  at  the 
ballot  box. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  also  point  out  that 
the  conference  report  is  disappointing  in 
one  major  respect.  I  refer  to  the  fact 
that  the  supervisoiT  power  was  left  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate.  I  strongly  supported  the 
Senate  provision  for  an  Independent 
Election  Commission,  and  when  it  be- 
came clear  that  this  could  not  gain  the 
approval  of  the  House,  I,  along  with  many 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  urged  that  an  Election  Board  be 
established  in  the  GAO  with  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  President  sharing 
In  the  appointments.  In  my  view,  this 
was  a  reasonable  compromise  that  would 
have  been  far  superior  to  the  provision 
as  finally  agreed  to  by  the  conferees. 

I  think  we  must  remember  that  thor- 
ough and  timely  reporting  by  candidates 
is  only  one  side  of  the  disclosure  equa- 
tion. The  other  half  is  an  agency  that 
can  process,  collate,  and  disseminate 
these  reports  in  an  expeditious  manner. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Clerk  of  the 


House,  as  presently  equipped,  can  pos- 
sibly fulfill  this  important  function.  So, 
if  we  are  determined  to  leave  the  super- 
visory responsibilities  in  that  office,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  essential  that  we 
promptly  provide  him  with  the  addi- 
tional resources  and  manpower  that  will 
be  required  to  do  the  job  effectively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  this  one  area  of 
disappointment  let  me  again  urge  that 
the  conference  report  be  approved.  As 
my  able  colleague,  Jim  Harvey,  who 
played  such  an  important  and  instru- 
mental role  in  moving  this  measure 
through  the  legislative  process  last  year 
said  in  a  recent  report  to  his  constitu- 
ents: "The  final  version  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  far  from  perfect. "  One  newspaper 
properly  entitled  a  story  about  its  history 
"Chronicle  of  Compromise."  The  final 
version  passed  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House  certainly  is  a  compromise,  but  it 
is  also  a  noteworthy  accomplishment.  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 
(Mr.  McCLORY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Springer)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  express  my  support  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (S.  382).  This 
measure  sets  forth  detailed  provisions  for 
reporting  campaign  receipts  and  expend- 
itures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  imposes  ap- 
propriate responsibilities  on  political 
candidates  and  campaign  committees.  It 
is  designed  to  close  loopholes  which,  at 
present,  permit  concealment  of  contribu- 
tions and  campaign  spending.  The  bill 
sets  a  top  limit  on  campaign  expendi- 
tures which  should  prevent  any  future 
charges  that  a  political  candidate  has 
"bought"  an  election.  The  language  of 
S.  382  is  fair  to  candidates  of  modest 
means.  Those  who  seek  election  as  a 
Representative  in  the  Congress — for  in- 
stance— would  be  barred  from  spending 
personal  or  family  funds  in  excess  of 
of  $25,000  in  any  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Comptroller  General 
is  given  principal  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering the  new  law.  This  should  per- 
suade the  American  public  to  have  con- 
fidence that  the  Congress  is  determined 
to  establish  fair  and  honorable  standards 
with  which  all  candidates  for  Federal 
office  are  required  to  comply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  law  has  some  ob- 
vious shortcomings — including  exemp- 
tions which  others  have  discussed  in  the 
course  of  this  debate.  However,  the 
measure  provides  a  substantial  response 
to  the  need  for  reform  in  campaign 
spending — and  I  am  pleased  to  express 
mv  full  support  for  the  conference  report. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  i  Mr.  Thompson  ) . 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  difficult  for  me  to  imderstand 
how  anyone  can  justify  the  discrimina- 
tion that  exists  in  this  bill  against  the 
broadcast  media  and  the  candidates"  use 
of  the  broadcast  media. 

Make  no  mistake  about  the  fact  that  I 
am  delighted  that  we  now  have  a  cam- 
paign spending  bill  before  us  and  will 
vote  for  the  bill  although  I  cannot  sup- 
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port  the  unfair  section  relating  to  broad- 
casts. 

In  the  committee  I  voted  against  treat- 
ing the  broadcast  media  differently  than 
the  printed  media.  It  is  wrong  to  allow  all 
money  allotted  for  media  advertising  to 
be  spent,  if  it  is  the  individual's  desire, 
on  newspaper  ads  and  not  at  the  same 
time  allow  a  similar  right  for  the  use  of 
broadcasting  media.  I  hope  this  will  be 
changed  at  a  later  date. 

Another  unfair  provision  in  this  bill 
is  to  require  of  the  broadcast  media  the 
"lowest  unit  rate"  rather  than  a  "com- 
parable unit  rate"  allowed  the  printed 
media.  It  is  also  my  hope  that  this  too 
will  be  corrected  at  a  later  date. 

Taken  in  its  entirety,  however,  this  is 
a  much  needed  bill  and  will  have  my  sup- 
port and  vote. 

(Mr.  LLOYD  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Springer)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proverb 
states:  "A  journey  of  a  thousand  miles 
begins  with  the  first  step."  We  are  taking 
a  long  step  today  toward  campaign  ex- 
penditure reform. 

Actually,  so  far  as  expenditure  limita- 
tion is  concerned,  I  am  very  little  per- 
sonally affected.  This  bill  allows  10  cents 
per  eligible  voter  to  be  spent  for  media 
advertising,  or  ?i50,000,  whichever  is 
greater.  I  represent  more  than  500,000 
persons,  one  of  the  largest  districts  in 
the  coimtry.  There  are  less  than  350,000 
"eligible  voters"  in  the  district.  Thus,  In 
the  case  of  a  Congressman,  the  10-cent 
limitation  is  meaningless.  In  my  case, 
it  would  mean  $35,000.  Therefore,  the 
meaningful  figure  becomes  $50,000.  This 
is  more  than  has  ever  been  spent  on  my 
campaign  media  advertising  in  the  past. 

The  reporting  requirements,  the  con- 
tribution limitations,  the  disclosure 
mechanics,  these  are  all  long-needed  im- 
provements. I  regret  we  have  not  elimi- 
nated the  equal-time  requirements,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  encourages  irresponsible 
political  efforts  and  mischief  makers,  and 
does  not  contribute  to  constructive  and 
useful  campaign  procedure. 

There  are  other  changes  I  would  make, 
but  I  realize  that  each  one  of  us  sees  this 
problem  a  little  differently.  In  the  Ameri- 
can tradition,  our  product  today  is  a  con- 
sensus product.  As  such  consensus  prod- 
uct, I  support  it  enthusiastically,  in  the 
hope  and  in  the  belief  that  It  will  be  fur- 
ther refined  and  further  improved  by 
subsequent  Congresses. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
jield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  fMr.  McCollister)  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  in  describ- 
ing the  subjects  with  respect  to  which 
limitation  is  made,  made  some  mention 
of  the  campaign  staff.  I  see  that  in  sec- 
tion 104  is  described  the  limit  on  com- 
munications media,  and  it  describes  In 
section  102  what  the  communications 
media  are.  I  see  no  reference  there  to 
the  staff. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well.  I  made  a  broad  gen- 
eralization which  I  would  like  to  explain 
in  more  detail. 

As  I  see  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  imder 
the  law  that  we  have  in  the  proposed 
legislation,  if  no  member  of  that  staff 
you  are  talking  about  hiring  as  much  as 
picked  up  a  telephone,  that  they  would 
not  be  covered,  but  if  they  picked  up  a 
telephone  and  talked  to  someone  about 
something  for  somebody,  that  they  would 
be  covered,  in  my  opinion. 

That  is  not  the  way  we  wanted  it.  That 
came  about  as  part  of  a  compromise. 
The  only  thing  I  can  say  to  you  is  If  any 
staff  person  you  hired  has  anything  to  do 
wide  open,  as  I  am  trying  to  explain,  on 
will  be  covered,  in  my  opinion.  So  per- 
sonally I  will  be  very  cautious  and  in- 
clude staff  as  a  part  of  the  $50,000. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Does  the  gentle- 
man mean  in  his  description  of  the  use 
of  the  telephone  where  it  is  used  In  banks 
of  five  or  more? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  I  have  that  specif- 
ically in  mind,  but  the  thing  is  a  little 
wide  open,  as  I  am  trying  to  explain,  on 
communications  media.  You  know  they 
are  prohibited.  I  am  just  telling  you  how 
I  am  going  to  handle  It.  I  am  going  to 
consider  any  staff  who  works  In  my  elec- 
tion, that  their  salary  is  part  of  the 
$50,000. 

If  somebody  else  wants  to  take  a 
chance,  and  If  it  is  interpreted  otherwise, 
and  someone  comes  in  and  says,  "Joe 
Doakes  was  on  the  telephone  and  he 
called  50  people,"  and  they  bring  in  50 
people  and  ask  them  to  vote,  I  think  they 
would  be  covered. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Frey  ) . 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  very  briefly  address  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  provision  regarding  the 
media.  There  has  been  much  made  and 
written  about  it  and,  quite  frankly,  I 
worked  very  hard  in  the  committee  to 
allow  the  candidate  complete  discretion 
regarding  the  spending  of  his  campaign 
funds.  However,  this  did  not  come  about, 
but  we  did  manage  to  get  a  compromise 
through. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  extremely  Im- 
portant that  we  have  this  bill.  The  house 
has  acted  and  the  Senator  has  also. 
While  I  am  not  necessarily  in  favor  of 
all  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  I  think 
it  is  a  good  compromise  and  one  with 
which  we  can  live.  This  bill  Is  impor- 
tant, more  important,  than  the  few  items 
with  which  I  disagree. 

Therefore,  I  would  urge  everyone,  to 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen)  . 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  because  questions  have 
recently  been  raised  as  to  the  purpose 
and  effect  of  the  so-called  Hansen 
amendment  to  the  election  reform  bUl. 
This  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  margin  of 
233  to  147  and  was  retained  by  the  joint 
Senate-House  conference  committee. 


At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  make  two 
points.  First,  I  stand  fully  behind  every 
word  of  the  statement  I  made  in  expla- 
nation of  my  amendment  and  in  answer 
to  questions  during  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  amendment.  Second,  I  will 
repeat  what  I  stated  several  times  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  debate  that  the  pur- 
pose and  effect  of  my  amendment  is  to 
codify  and  clarify  the  existing  law  and 
not  to  make  any  substantive  changes  In 
the  law. 

It  is  significant  that  I  gave  notice  to 
the  House  and  to  the  public  of  my  inten- 
tion to  introduce  my  amendment  ap- 
proximately 2  weeks  before  it  was  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  of  the  House.  On 
November  17,  1971,  I  inserted  the  full 
text  of  the  proposed  amendment  and  an 
explanation  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  117,  part  32.  page  41869.  The 
amendment  was  offered  and  debated  on 
November  30,  1971.  Prior  to  the  time  of 
the  debate  no  question  was  raised  by  any- 
one in  the  Justice  Department  or  by  any- 
one else  to  my  knowledge  concerning  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment  that  have 
recently  been  questioned.  Those  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  legality  of  a  separate, 
segregated  voluntary  political  fund  were 
not  raised  during  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate. In  fact,  most  of  the  attention  dur- 
ing the  debate  was  centered  on  the  fea- 
ture of  the  bill  which  represented  the 
principal  difference  between  the  Hansen 
amendment  and  the  so-called  Crane 
amendment;  that  is,  the  extent  to  which 
union  or  corporate  fimds  could  be  used 
to  finance  a  get-out-the-vote  drive  di- 
rected at  the  imion  members  or  the  cor- 
porate stockholders. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield '. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  yield  briefly 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  but  I 
would  like  to  complete  my  statement. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  what  he  is  saying  will  be  the  legiti- 
mate legislative  history  and  that  what 
somebody  down  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  some  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's opinion,  is  worth  exactly  as  much 
as  the  piece  of  paper  it  is  printed  on,  no 
more  and  no  less. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  shall  yield  to 
the  gentleman  when  I  complete  my  state- 
ment. 

I  can  certainly  understand  why  the 
questions  now  being  raised  were  not 
raised  prior  to  or  during  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  the  amendment.  The  Han- 
sen amendment  is  consistent  with  the 
legislative  intent  expressed  by  the  origi- 
nal author  of  section  610,  the  late  Sena- 
tor Robert  Taft  of  Ohio.  The  Hansen 
amendment  is  consistent  u-ith  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Justice  Department  in 
the  brief  it  filed  with  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Pipefitter  case 
and  with  the  position  taken  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  when  the  case  of  United 
States  against  UAW  was  before  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  Hansen  amendment  is 
also  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
so-called  Crane  amendment  dealing  with 
the  legality  of  a  separate,  voluntary  po- 
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lltlcal  fund.  The  pertinent  portions  of 
both  amendments  are  as  follows: 

HANSEN    AMENDMENT 

"As  used  In  this  section,  the  phrase  •contri- 
bution or  expenditure'  .  .  .  shaU  not  Include 
the  estahliahment,  administration  and 
solicitation  of  contributions  to  a  separate 
segregated  fund  to  be  utilized  for  political 
purposes  by  a  corporation  or  labor  organiza- 
tion: Provided,  That  It  shall  be  unlawlul  for 
such  a  fund  to  make  a  contribution  or  ex- 
penditure by  utilizing  money  or  anything  of 
value  secured  by  physical  force,  job  discrim- 
ination, financial  reprisals,  or  the  threat  of 
force,  job  discrimination  or  financial  reprisal; 
or  by  dues,  fees,  or  other  moneys  required  as 
a  condition  of  membership  in  a  labor  organi- 
zation or  as  a  condition  of  employment,  or  by 
moneys  obtained  In  any  commercial  trans- 
action." (Emphasis  supplied.) 

CRANE    AMENDMENT 

(Sec.  8of  H.R.  11060) 
Nothing  In  this  section  shall  preclude  an 
organization  from  establishing  and  adminis- 
tering a  separate  contributory  fund  for  any 
political  purpose,  including  voter  registration 
or  get-out-the-vote  drives,  If  all  contribu- 
tions, gifts,  or  payments  to  such  fund  are 
made  freely  and  voluntarily,  and  are  unre- 
lated to  dues,  fees,  or  other  moneys  required 
as  a  condition  of  membership  in  such  orga- 
nization or  as  a  condition  of  employment. 
(Empliasis  supplied) 

It  has  been  suggested  recently  that  the 
so-called  Hansen  amendment  to  the  pres- 
ent 18  U.S.C.  section  610  has  the  purpose 
and  effect  of  thwarting  present  prosecu- 
tions against  the  Pipefitters  Local  562 
and  the  Seafarers  International  Union  as 
well  as  a  contemplated  prosecution 
against  the  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial 
Association.  As  I  will  show,  this  conten- 
tion is  completely  without  substance. 

In  its  original  draft  form,  the  Hansen 
amendment  made  It  unlawful  for  a  IsUior 
political  committee  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion or  expenditure  by  utilizing  money 
secured  by  physical  force  or  job  discrimi- 
nation or  threat  thereof.  Subsequently, 
when  the  allegation  was  made  that  the 
Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Association 
had  coerced  contributions  to  its  political 
action  fund  by  threatening  pension  cut- 
offs or  reductions,  the  amendment  was 
redrafted  and  broadened  in  order  to 
make  the  use  of  financial  reprisals  or 
threats  thereof  unlawful.  Therefore,  far 
from  undercutting  any  action  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  may  see  fit  to  take  In 
this  case,  if  action  is  warranted,  the  Han- 
sen amendment  actually  strengthens  the 
Department's  hand. 

Again,  in  the  Seafarers'  case,  the  Gov- 
ernment's contention  insofar  as  It  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  indictment  and  from 
the  newspaper  stories  which  led  to  the 
indictment.  Is  that  section  610  was  vio- 
lated because  the  payments  were  coerced 
through  job  discrimination  and  threats 
of  job  discrimination.  That  precise  evil 
Is  also  covered  and  prohibited  in  expllct 
terms  in  the  Hansen  amendment. 

With  respect  to  the  Pipefitters'  case, 
the  thrust  of  the  prosecutions  there,  as 
is  evident  from  the  Government's  briefs, 
Is  that  section  610  was  violated  because 
the  Pipefitters'  Political  Action  F^md  uti- 
lized assessments  whose  payment  was  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  employment. 
That  precise  evil  is  covered  in  explicit 
terms  in  the  Hansen  amendment. 

The  Hansen  amendment  Is  completely 


consistent  with  the  basic  theory  of  the 
Government's  prosecution  in  United 
States  against  Pipefitters  Local  562— 
United  States  Supreme  Court  No.  70-74 
Octolier  Term,  1971— as  stated  in  the  So- 
licitor General's  brief  filed  with  the  Court 
in  November  1971.  In  that  brief  the  Gov- 
ernment states : 

The  essential  charge  of  the  Indictment  and 
the  theory  on  which  the  case  was  tried  was 
that  the  Fund,  although  formally  set  up  as 
an  entity  Independent  of  Local  562,  was  in 
fact  a  union  fund,  controlled  by  the  vmlon, 
contributions  to  which  were  assessed  by  the 
union  as  part  of  its  dues  structure,  col- 
lected from  non-members  In  lieu  of  dues, 
and  expended,  when  deemed  necessary,  for 
imlon  purposes  and  the  personal  use  of  the 
directors  of  the  Fund.  (Brief  for  the  United 
States  at  p.  23,  emphasis  added.) 

The  Hansen  amendment  makes  it  per- 
fectly plain  that  Federal  contributions 
or  expenditures  financed  by  "dues,  fees, 
or  other  moneys  required  as  a  condition 
of  membership  in  a  labor  organization 
or  as  a  condition  of  employment"  are  im- 
lawful.  Thus,  under  the  Hansen  amend- 
ment the  Government  would  be  entitled 
to  a  grillty  verdict  whenever  it  meets  the 
burden  of  proving  to  a  properly  instruct- 
ed jury  that  contributions  were  made 
from  assessments  which  were  part  of  a 
vmion's  dues  structure. 

There  could  be  no  dispute  on  this 
point  for  in  his  fioor  explanation  of  the 
18  U.S.C.  section  610  Senator  Taft  em- 
phasized that: 

[UJnlons  can  •  •  •  organize  something 
like  the  PAC,  a  political  organization,  and 
receive  direct  contributions.  Just  so  long  as 
members  of  the  union  know  what  they  are 
contributing  to,  and  the  dues  which  they 
pay  into  the  union  treasury  are  not  used  for 
[thel  purpose  [of  making  federal  political 
expenditures  and  contributions!.  93  Congres- 
sional Record  6440. 

In  light  of  this  explanation  the  Gov- 
ernment advised  the  Supreme  Court  in 
United  States  v.  UAW.  352  U.S.  567,  that 
section  610  "had  not  silenced  the  polit- 
ical voice  of  labor  unions"  since  unions 
may  "properly"  use  "special  funds  con- 
tributed volimtarily  by  the  membership" 
for  "purely  political  activities."  Brief  for 
the  United  States  in  the  UAW  case  at 
pages  37  and  38.  And,  consistent  with 
that  view,  despite  the  fact  that  unions,  as 
well  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  NAM,  have  openly  and  notoriously 
carried  on  political  activities  through 
labor  and  business  political  organizations 
such  as  AFL-CIO,  COPE,  and  BIPAC  for 
almost  30  years,  the  Government  has 
never  prosecuted  either  a  union  or  a  cor- 
porate group  on  the  theory  that  unions 
and  corporations  have  no  right  to  set  up 
and  run  legitimate  labor  or  corporate 
political  organizations  such  as  COPE  and 
BIPAC. 

Thus  as  Senator  Dominick  stated, 
speaking  in  support  of  an  amendment  to 
section  610  he  offered  to  the  other  body, 
the  general  view  is  that: 

If  a  member  wishes  to  pay  money  volun- 
tarily to  a  candidate  or  to  a  labor  organiza- 
tion fund  for  a  candidate  or  even  to  a  fund 
which  the  union  will  determine  how  It  Is  to 
be  spent,  I  have  no  objections. 

CoNGRESsioNAi.  RECORD,  volume  117,  part 
22,  page  29329. 

The  Hansen  amendment  building  on 


this  consensus  tracks  this  language  with 
a  single  addition  making  explicit  what 
is  implicit  In  the  Crane  amendment — 
that  unions  and  corporations  may  solicit 
contributions  to  these  fimds  as  long  as 
they  do  so  without  attempting  to  secure 
money  through  "physical  force,  job  dis- 
crimination, financial  reprisals"  or  the 
threat  thereof.  Thus  the  Hansen  amend- 
ment does  not  break  new  groimd,  it  mere- 
ly writes  currently  accepted  practices 
into  clear  and  explicit  statutory  lan- 
guage. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  material  which  I  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  as  part  of  leg- 
islative history  in  coimectlon  with  my 
remarks  Is  similar  to  material  inserted 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson)  as  part  of  his  remarks. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Congress  are  aware  of  the 
rather  common  practice  of  Members 
drawing  upon  committee  reports,  hear- 
ings, briefs,  and  other  background  mate- 
rials and  documents  In  developing  leg- 
islative history  for  a  bill  which  will  help 
to  set  forth  legislative  intent  to  guide 
those  charged  with  responsibility  of  im- 
plementing and  administering  the  act.  In 
the  development  of  my  amendment  I 
worked  with  other  Members  and  their 
staffs.  A  backgroimd  paper  was  prepared 
and  imderwent  several  modifications  re- 
fiecting  comments  and  suggestions  made 
by  Members  who  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  it.  In  order  to  make  certain  that 
the  record  was  complete  I  Inserted  por- 
tions of  that  background  material  in  the 
Record  under  authority  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks.  Obviously,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son) with  whom  I  serve  on  the  House 
Administration  Committee  which  con- 
sidered this  legislation,  utilized  some  of 
the  same  materials  in  revising  and  ex- 
tending his  own  remarks. 

Obviously,  the  members  of  the  joint 
Senate-House  conference  committee 
were  not  concerned  about  the  suggested 
effect  of  this  amendment  on  pending 
cases.  Nor  were  Members  of  the  other 
body  who  approved  the  conference  re- 
port by  a  voice  vote.  There  is  no  reason 
for  Members  of  this  body  to  be  concerned. 
This  is  much  needed  and  meritorious  leg- 
islation. I  strongly  urge  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  approval. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarlcs  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  >1eld  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Dennis)  . 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hoase,  I  regret  that  I  could 
not  ask  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho,  but  during  the  debate,  in  8 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman,  I  pointed 
out  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  his  amend- 
ment operated  to  legalize  certain  union 
practices  regarding  the  use  of  union  dues 
for  political  purposes  which  heretofore 
had  not  been  legalized.  I  am  glad  to  note 
that  the  gentleman  claims  that  this  is 
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not  true,  and  that  he  is  merely  codifying 
existing  law. 

I  presume — and  this  is  the  question  I 
wished  to  ask  the  gentleman — that  the 
existing  law  which  the  gentleman  says 
his  amendment  codifies,  includes  the  de- 
cision in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
the  Eighth  Circuit,  I  believe,  in  the  Pipe- 
fitters' case,  which  specifically  holds  that 
the  use  for  political  purposes,  of  coerced 
funds,  or  of  union  dues  which  have  to  be 
paid,  is  illegal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  this 
House  will  pass  a  much-needed  election 
reform  bill.  It  is  a  good  compromise  bill 
which  merits  broad  support.  In  addition 
it  stands  as  a  prime  example  of  con- 
gressional  responsiveness. 

This  bill  is  the  first  significant  reform 
in  decades.  It  provides  for  expanded  dis- 
closure both  for  expenses  and  contribu- 
tions, and  establishes  spending  limita- 
tions for  certain  media  expenses.  More 
importantly,  it  is  tailored  to  disrupt  as 
little  as  possible  our  traditionally  fair 
and  open  election  systems. 

The  Congress  has  wisely  resisted  the 
strong  temptation  to  expand  substan- 
tially the  existing,  and  obvious,  advan- 
tages of  incumbency.  It  also  resisted  the 
equally  strong  temptation  to  restrict  un- 
duly the  rights  of  citizens  who  partici- 
pate financially  in  the  political  process. 
The  bill  has  fiaws,  omissions,  and  even 
a  loophole,  or  two.  Most  significant  is  the 
omission  of  a  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion. On  balance,  however,  the  good  In 
this  bill  far  outweighs  its  minor  defects. 
This  reform  bill  complements  the 
$50— $100  joint — deductibility  for  polit- 
ical contributions.  Together,  they  pro- 
vide great  incentives  for  broadened  polit- 
ical participation.  Together,  they  are  a 
real  bonus  for  the  people  of  this  country. 
Perhaps  the  happiest  clement  in  our 
whole  treatment  of  election  reform  is 
that  we  are  passing  Congress  own  bill. 
It  did  not  come  from  the  Executive,  al- 
though the  Executive  did  contribute 
greatly  and  has  indicated  support  and 
approval.  It  did  not  ccme  from  pressure 
groups,  although  many  groups  also  made 
important  inputs.  It  did  not  come  from 
hea\T  popular  interest,  although  the  ma- 
jority of  our  citizenry  has  been  shown, 
in  poll  after  poll,  as  favoring  election 
reform. 

All  of  these  influences  were  important, 
but  this  bill  was  passed  because  Congress 
saw  a  problem  area  and  tried  to  solve  it 
in  a  reasonable  way. 

I  want  to  add  my  commendations  to 
those  already  heaped  on  the  deserving 
chairmen,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  and 
on  the  deserving  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  Tlieir  ef- 
forts reflect  credit  on  all  of  us. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will  be 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  to- 
day. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Pickle) . 


Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  remember  that 
during  the  first  floor  debate  on  this  leg- 
islation I  offered  an  amendment  pro- 
viding that  broadcasters  should  charge 
comparable  or  earned  rates,  the  same 
as  the  newspapers  and  other  media 
could  charge.  The  House  passed  that 
amendment  by  a  strong  vote  of  219  to 
150,  a  69-vote  majority,  on  a  record  vote. 

When  the  bill  went  to  conference  this 
amendment  was  sort  of  traded  off  on 
the  equal  time  provision.  If  I  could  offer 
an  amendment  now  that  would  restate 
what  was  the  clear  intent  of  the  House 
I  would  do  so. 

But,  as  you  know,  we  have  a  straight 
yes  or  no  vote  on  this  conference  report. 

I  want  to  make  it  plain  that  I  do  sup- 
port the  legislation  because  overall  the 
two  committees  have  done  a  good  job 
and  the  overall  purposes  and  the  strong 
intent  here  outweighs  any  individual 
objection  that  I  might  have. 

I  do  think  the  provision  requiring 
broadcasters  to  give  the  lowest  unit  rate 
to  political  candidates,  if  that  is  indeed 
what  the  language  really  says,  is  patent- 
ly unfair  and  should  be  corrected.  I  hope 
to  take  steps  as  we  go  along  this  year 
to  correct  that  difference. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
<  Mr.  Bingham). 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  about  the  meaning 
of  the  term  paid  telephonists  In  section 
102(1)  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
this  might  include  a  campaign  staff.  For 
what  it  is  worth,  I  would  like  to  say  as 
author  of  the  amendment  in  House  which 
Included  the  term  "paid  telephonists"— 
it  was  not  my  intention  to  include  in 
that  term  all  staff  that  might  use  tele- 
phones incidentally  talk  to  voters. 

I  had  in  mind  people  who  are  hired 
for  the  purpose  of  making  telephone 
calls.  That  is  a  very  distinct  and  recog- 
nizable category.  It  was  not  my  intention 
to  include  anything  beyond  that.  These 
people  are  generally  hired  in  considerable 
numbers  and  it  Is,  as  I  say,  a  distinct  cat- 
egory. I  repeat  it  was  not  my  intention 
as  author  of  the  amendment  which  in- 
cluded the  phrase  "paid  telephonists"  to 
include  general  campaign  staffs. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 

RONCALIO)  . 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays). 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  in  taking  the 
floor  at  this  time  is  to  ask  a  question  for 
the  beneflt  of  absent  Members. 

What  about  attacks  on  an  incumbent? 
For  example,  those  who  have  already 
said,  in  effect,  "We  will  come  into  your 
area  and  put  up  billboards  attacking  you 
on  the  way  you  voted  on  a  particular 
thing  last  year."  Is  that  allocable  to  your 
opponent's  expense  limitations? 

Mr.  HAYS.  No,  it  is  not.  But  if  a  per- 
son— if  it  is  an  individual,  and  he  spends 
more  than  $100,  he  has  to  make  a  report 
on  it  and,  if  he  does  not,  then  he  Is  in 
violation  of  the  law  and  can  be  fined  or 
sent  to  jail. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Abbitt)  ,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
who  did  all  of  the  hard  work  holding  the 
hearings  and  who  did  a  great  job  on  the 
section  of  the  bill  on  House  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  gentleman  yielding  to  me 
and  the  kind  words  he  has  just  spoken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  conference,  and  the 
House  Members  for  the  splendid  job  they 
have  done. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes,  this  is  a 
biU  that  was  passed  originally  by  the 
House,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

First,  I  want  to  comment  on  the  subject 
of  telephones.  There  was  a  slight  change 
there.  Some  of  the  Members  are  a  little 
bit  excited  and  exercised  by  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  "media". 

If  you  will  look  at  the  first  page  of  the 
report,  it  explains  it  verj'  concisely. 

The  report  reads  as  follows: 

(1)  The  term  "communications  media" 
means  broadcasting  stations,  newspapers, 
magazines,  outdoor  advertising  facilities,  and 
telephones;  but,  with  respect  to  telephones, 
spending  or  an  expenditure  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  spending  or  an  expenditure  for  the  use 
of  communications  media  only  U  such  spend- 
ing or  expenditure  Is  for  the  costs  of  tele- 
phones, paid  telephonists,  and  automatic 
telephone  equipment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  just  that  simple.  That 
Is  all  that  applies  to  telephones. 

Now,  as  to  the  conference  report,  there 
were  only  about  five  instances  in  which 
the  House  bill  was  changed. 

First,  the  provision  of  the  Senate  bill 
relating  to  the  requirements  on  broad- 
casters, that  is,  television  and  radio,  was 
adopted.  Broadcasters  must  charge  the 
lowest  unit  rate  for  space  and  time  dur- 
ing the  45  days  preceding  a  primary  and 
60  days  preceding  the  general  election. 

Second,  there  was  stricken  from  the 
House  bill  the  provision  requiring  anyone 
who  makes  space  available  in  a  news- 
paper or  magazine  to  a  candidate  in  a 
national  election  campaign  must  make 
space  available  to  other  candidates  for 
oflBce. 

Third,  imder  the  definition  of  "news 
media,"  we  took  out  the  provision  relat- 
ing to  postage  in  computerized  mailing  as 
defined  in  the  House  version,  and 
changed  cost  of  telephoning  to  telephone 
expenditures. 

Fourth,  the  House  receded  from  their 
provision  providing  for  a  penalty  for  vio- 
lation of  section  103  and  adopted  the 
Senate  provision,  which  provides  for  a 
fine  of  not  exceeding  $5,000  or  imprison- 
ment of  not  more  than  a  year  or  both. 

The  fifth  change  was  in  the  matter  of 
reporting.  We  in  the  House  report  to  the 
Clerk;  the  Senate  reports  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate.  In  addition,  there  was 
the  amendment  that  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Harvey  requiring  a  report  to  the  clerk's 
office  of  the  Federal  court  in  the  various 
districts.  That  amendment  was  defeated 
in  the  House.  At  that  time  the  chairman, 
(Mr.  Hays)  promised  that  some  provision 
would  be  made.  What  we  did  in  the  con- 
ference committee  was  to  say  that  a  re- 
port should  be  filed  with  the  appropriate 
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State  official,  either  the  State  election 
oflficial  or  whoever  the  appropriate  State 
official  might  be,  the  secretary  of  state 
or  the  equivalent  officer.  A  copy  of  the  re- 
port would  be  filed  with  that  officer  so  it 
would  be  available  locally.  Other  than 
that  the  House  provision  stands. 

I  think  we  have  a  good  bill,  one  we  can 
live  with,  and  one  which  represents  a 
great  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  afforded 
ample  time  to  study  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  382,  and  I'm  sure  that  having 
read  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  we  all 
realize  the  importance  and  far-reaching 
effects  of  the  legislation. 

Although  the  bill  is  not  what  we  had 
all  hoped  it  would  be.  it  takes  a  giant  step 
in  the  right  direction.  Our  existing  laws 
are  so  outdated  and  unrealistic  that  an 
urgent  need  for  reform  exists. 

The  House  conferees  were  opposed  to 
a  Senate  attempt  t-o  repeal  the  "Equal 
Time"  requirement  for  political  candi- 
dates and  after  lengthy  discussion,  the 
repeal  clause  was  removed  and  the  exist- 
ing law  remained  unchanged. 
'  In  an  attempt  to  keep  down  the  rapid- 
ly rising  costs  of  campaigning,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  limit  expenditm-es  for 
the  communications  media  to  10  cents 
per  eligible  voter,  or  $50,000,  whichever  is 
greater.  Of  this  limit,  no  more  than  60 
percent  could  be  spent  for  television  and 
radio.  An  escalator  clause  was  included 
with  the  communications  media  spend- 
ing limit,  based  on  annual  increases  in 
the  consumer  price  index. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  broadcast- 
ers, meaning  TV  and  radio  stations,  are 
required  to  sell  candidates  advertising 
time  at  the  lowest  unit  rate  for  the  time 
and  space  used.  This  stipulation  would 
take  effect  only  during  the  last  45  days 
preceding  a  piimary  election  and  the  last 
60  days  preceding  a  general  election. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  highest  de- 
gree of  confidence  in  Federal  campaigns, 
the  public  is  entitled  to  know  specifically 
and  accurately  what  money  is  spent  by 
and  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  for  Federal 
elective  office,  and  also  where  those  funds 
came  from.  This  bill  goes  a  long  way  in 
strengthening  the  requirements  for  re- 
porting expenditures  and  contributions, 
and  thus  providing  for  disclosure  to  the 
people. 

As  opposed  to  creating  another  high 
cost  commission,  financed  by  the  tax- 
payers, the  House  conferees  were  able 
to  retain  the  provisions  of  the  House  ver- 
sion which  provided  for  campaign  re- 
ports to  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  for  House  candidates,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  for  Senate  candidates, 
and  the  Comptroller  General  for  Presi- 
dential candidates.  Also,  copies  of  cam- 
paign reports  are  to  be  filed  with  the 
secretary  of  state — or  equivalent  offi- 
cer—of the  State  in  which  the  election 
is  held.  This  last  stipulation,  I  feel,  is 
much  more  practical  than  what  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  attempted  to 
have  additional  copies  of  the  campaign 
reports  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  which  is  located 
the  residence  of  the  candidate  or  the 
principal  office  of  the  political  com- 
mittee. 


Another  important  aspect  of  the  bill 
pertains  to  the  role  unions  and  corpo- 
rations can  play  in  political  campaigns. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
definition  of  the  terms  "contribution" 
and  "expenditure"'  does  not  include  com- 
munications, nonpartisan  registration, 
and  get-out-the-vote  campaigns  directed 
at  the  stockholders  of  the  corporation 
and  their  families  and  members  and  their 
families  of  labor  organizations. 

One  of  the  most  crucial  provisions  of 
the  bill  provides  for  a  ceiling  on  contri- 
butions by  any  candidate  from  liis  per- 
sonal funds,  or  the  personal  funds  of 
his  immediate  family,  in  connection  with 
his  campaign  for  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election  to  Federal  office  in  ex- 
cess of  $50,000  for  President  or  Vice 
President,  $35,000  for  Senator,  and 
$25,000  for  Representative.  I  feel  that 
this  will  help  deter  a  wealthy  candidate 
from  being  in  a  position,  as  a  result  of 
his  or  his  family's  personal  fortune,  to 
"buy"  an  election.  The  cost  of  campaign- 
ing is  so  great  today  that  the  average 
citizen  cannot  even  consider  running  for 
office. 

Finally,  this  bill  repeals  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1925  which  is  so  out- 
dated and  impossible  to  live  under  that, 
as  we  all  know,  it  has  been  honored  only 
in  its  breach. 

Gentlemen,  the  time  to  act  is  now.  Al- 
though S.  382  is  not  a  perfect  bill,  I  urge 
your  full  support  for  passage — so  that 
we  might  take  the  first  step  to  needed 
election  reform. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  to  the  minority  lead- 
er, the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gerald  R.Ford). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  outset  let  me  commend  the  Con- 
ferees. I  think  a  good  job  has  been  done, 
and  I  intend  to  support  the  report.  I 
think  it  is  good  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  one  question.  As 
I  read  the  Conference  Report,  except  for 
section  401,  the  effective  date  for  the 
new  legislation  is  60  days  after  the  Presi- 
dent signs  it  and  it  becomes  law.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  answer  to  that  is  "Yes." 
That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  One  other 
clarification.  When  I  say  "effective  date," 
that  means  as  to  reporting  expenditures, 
disbursements,  or  any  other  require- 
ments under  the  legislation. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  right.  No  section, 
except  for  one,  takes  effect,  and  it  does 
not  either  until  60  days  after.  It  even 
has  a  longer  period.  But  the  rest  of  it. 
no  part  of  it  becomes  effective  until  60 
days  after  the  President  signs  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  reiterate  what  I  said  at  the  out- 
set: I  congratulate  the  conferees.  I  think 
this  is  gcKJd  legislation  and  I  hope  it  is 
overwhelmingly  approved. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self the  remaining  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  South  Da- 
kota have  a  question? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Thank  you  very 
mucli.  Mr.  Chairman.  The  question  I 
wanted  to  ask  is  this:  If  someone  is  op- 
erating on  less  than  $50,000  In  contri- 


butions, is  there  any  attempt  or  pur- 
pose in  the  proposed  law  that  would  sug- 
gest or  compel  an  allocation  of  the 
funds? 

Mr.  HAYS.  No,  not  at  aU.  If  a  per- 
son, for  example,  had  only  820,000,  he 
could  spend  the  whole  $20,000  on  the 
media  if  he  wEinted  to.  The  only  limita- 
tion is  that  he  may  not  spend  more  than 
$30,000  total  of  the  $50,000  on  the  media. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  in  conclusion  that  I  appreciate  all 
the  cooperation  from  both  sides,  from  all 
the  members  of  my  committee  espe- 
cially Mr.  Devine  and  those  on  the  other 
side,  who  while  they  were  exhausting  and 
penetrating  in  their  questions  made  no 
attempt  to  filibuster  consideration  of 
the  bill.  Also  I  appreciate  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Macdonaldi  as 
well  as  the  minority  members  of  that 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  say  this  is  a 
perfect  bill.  It  does  not  suit  me  in  every 
particular.  I  would  rather  have  had 
lower  limits  and  a  few  other  tilings. 
but  we  gave  very  little  to  the  Senate 
in  the  conference.  There  are  only  a  few 
items,  which  did  not  amount  to  much. 
In  a  conference  we  have  to  take  as  well 
as  give  in  order  to  get  agreement.  I  ap- 
preciate the  attitude  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  and  the 
other  Senate  conferees.  We  came  up 
with  the  bill  in  record  time.  I  think  it  is 
a  long  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
following: 

Last  Saturday,  January  15,  I  met  with 
members  of  the  broadcasting  industry 
from  the  district  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent.  We  bad  a  splendid  meeting. 
It  was  informative  and  helpful  to  me.  I 
was  given  a  broad  range  of  information 
and  assistance  with  respect  to  the  pend- 
ing measure,  and  other  pending  legisla- 
tion, and  with  respect  to  a  multitude  of 
serious  problems  which  confront  the 
broadcasting  industry.  I  was  much  im- 
pressed with  the  objectivity  and  dedica- 
tion to  public  service  which  was  apparent 
throughout  the  meeting. 

As  to  the  pending  conference  report, 
those  .speaking  on  the  report  have  pointed 
out  many  of  the  weaknesses  and  in- 
equities. The  measure  is  far  from  perfect, 
but,  imder  all  the  circumstances.  I  shall 
join  in  the  passage  of  the  measure  as 
the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  at  this 
time. 

With  respect  to  related  measures  af- 
fecting the  broadcasting  industry  I  would 
urge  that  early  hearings  be  held  and 
House  consideration  be  given  to  the  high- 
priority  problems  involved. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  campaign 
reform  is  an  absolute  must,  if  we  are  to 
make  our  election  system  more  just  and 
democratic. 

However,  justice  and  democracy  cannot 
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be  well  served  by  legislation  which  treats 
any  party  involved  Ln  election  reform 
with  gross  Inequity. 

I  feel  the  reform  legislation  we  have 
before  us  today  is  unjustifiably  discrim- 
inatory against  the  American  broadcast 
industry  and  therefore  it  Is  with  great 
reluctance  that  I  am  voting  against  the 
conference  bill. 

I  agree  with  all  other  sections  of  the 
reform  bill  and  am  pleased  Congress  has 
finally  taken  action  In  this  important 
field.  However,  the  great  advantages 
which  would  result  from  the  bill  still 
cannot  outweigh  the  gross  injustice 
which  we  would  perpetrate  on  the  broad- 
CEist  media  by  passing  this  bill  as  re- 
ported out  of  conference  committee. 

What  is  so  discriminatory?  Only  three 
provisions,  but  they  are  quite  important. 
First,  while  print  media  would  be  re- 
quired by  the  bill  to  charge  political  can- 
didates "comparable  rates,"  broadcasters 
would  be  required  to  furnish  time  at  "the 
lowest  unit  rate."  This  could  represent 
as  much  as  a  50 -percent  difference  in 
rates. 

Second,  in  the  10-cent-per-voter  lim- 
itation on  spending,  this  bill  specifies 
that  only  6  cents  can  be  spent  on  the 
broadcast  media,  but  makes  no  similar 
provision  for  any  other  media — print,  let- 
ters, telephoning,  and  so  forth. 

Third,  the  bill  retains  the  equal-time 
requirement  for  broadcast  media,  but  in- 
cludes no  such  provision  for  other  media. 

To  me,  this  amounts  to  imfair  discrim- 
ination and  favoritism  at  the  expense  of 
an  industry  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  already  sought  to  control  far 
beyond  the  bounds  which  I  consider  nec- 
essary and  in  the  public  interest.  Cer- 
tainly, I  recognize  the  need  for  regula- 
tion of  the  airwaves,  but  not  to  this 
extent. 

I  would  guess  we  feel  justified  in  plac- 
ing additional  restraints  on  this  media 
merely  because  it  is  the  only  one  which 
the  Federal  Government  licenses  and, 
therefore,  has  considerable  control  over. 
Congress  did  not  attempt  to  apply  these 
three  odious  requirements  to  the  print 
media  because  we  knew  full  well  we 
would  have  to  answer  to  charges  of  vio- 
lation of  freedom  of  the  press.  Surely 
the  electronic  press  should  receive  the 
sime  con.^ideration.  Freedom  of  the  press 
must  apply  to  all  forms  of  public  com- 
munication and  information,  and  not 
only  to  certain  segments. 

Furthermore,  if  we  are  to  accomplish 
the  ends  these  provisions  were  designed 
to  accomplish,  we  would  have  to  extend 
these  regulations  to  all  the  media. 

For  instance,  in  Indianapolis,  if  the 
equal-time  provision  did  not  exist  and  a 
c;!ndidate  was  not  allowed  to  appear  or 
advertise  on  one  radio  station,  he  would 
have  more  than  a  dozen  other  stations 
to  go  to.  However,  he  would  have  the 
chance  to  appeal  to  only  two  daily  news- 
papers in  the  city.  Is  it  fair  for  us  to 
require  equal  time  of  only  one  segment 
of  a  city's  media?  This  is  not  to  say  I 
feel  the.se  regulations  should  be  extended 
to  the  other  media — I  do  not.  Instead, 
they  should  be  lifted  from  the  broadcast 
industry's  back. 

What  are  the  consequences  of  this 
type  of  favoritism  and  overregulatlon? 
Take  a  look  at  the  railroads.  Because  of 


legislative  and  executive  restrictions 
which  were  uniquely  punitive  and  in- 
equitable, America's  railroads  could  not 
continue  to  operate  competitively  with 
airlines,  buses,  and  the  trucking  industry. 
Hence,  they  are  now  being  heavily  sub- 
sidized and  passenger  service  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Overregulatlon  Is  worse  than  no  regu- 
lation at  all,  in  my  opinion,  because  it 
leads  to  such  Government  control  and, 
ultimately,  heavy  subsidization  and 
takeover. 

Is  broadcasting  to  be  next  on  this  list? 
If  so,  there  are  few  who  could  doubt 
this  would  spell  a  heavy  blow  to  a  free 
press  and,  most  importantly,  to  a  free 
society. 

I  recognize  how  hard  the  Conference 
Committee  has  worked  to  repwrt  out  a 
workable,  compromise  bill.  But  I  simply 
do  not  think  this  is  something  on  which 
Congress  should  compromise.  What  we 
are  dealing  with  is  a  basic  principle — 
and  this  is  something  on  which  Congress 
cannot  compromise. 

Surely  Congress  has  not  come  so  far 
in  this  important  area  to  hurriedly  ac- 
cept at  this  point  a  blatantly  inferior 
and  unjust  piece  of  legislation.  I  feel  this 
bill  should  be  sent  back  to  committee 
so  these  odious  provisions  can  be  elimi- 
nated and  Congress  can  send  to  the 
President  a  truly  fair  and  effective  cam- 
paign  reform  bill. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conferees  have  done  a  good  job  with  a 
most  difficult  piece  of  legislation  in 
bringing  this  conference  report  on  S. 
382  to  the  floor.  I  believe  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce are  deserving  of  general  public 
commendation  for  the  product  of  their 
joint  labor  in  this  most  important  field. 

The  bill  on  which  we  vote  today  is  not 
perfect  and  no  one  who  has  worked  for 
its  passage  makes  such  a  claim  for  it. 

Nonetheless,  It  represents  progress  in 
an  area  on  which  progress  is  long  over- 
due, and  good  men  have  worked  long 
and  hard  to  make  this  day  possible. 

The  committee  and  subcommittee 
chairman,  and  their  minority  counter- 
parts, have  earned  the  appreciation  of 
the  House  and  of  the  country. 

I  am  confident  their  product  will  be 
overwhelmingly  approved,  both  in  this 
body  and  in  the  country  at  large. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  supported  the  Pickle 
amendment  in  the  House  when  this  mat- 
ter was  before  us  last  year,  and  share 
his  view  that  broadcasters  should  have 
equal  treatment  with  other  media  in  rate 
requirements  for  candidates. 

I  hope  this  question  can  be  resolved 
to  assure  this  fairness  of  treatment  by 
later  legislation. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am, 
with  some  reluctance,  voting  for  this 
Conference  Report  on  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Compaign  Act  of  1971. 

The  reason  for  my  reluctance  is  that 
the  final  bill  before  us  does  have,  in  my 
judgment,  substantial  loopholes  and  in- 
consistencies. I  am  also  concerned  by  the 
possibility  that  the  public  will  be  led  to 
believe  that  through  this  vehicle  we  have 
solved  all  the  abuses  of  election  cam- 
paigns. 

I  also  question  the  propriety  of  limiting 


funds  that  might  be  allocated  for  a  spe- 
cific media.  I  have  a  feeling  that  this 
decision  should  be  made  by  the  candi- 
date or  his  advisers. 

F^irther  review  of  campaign  expendi- 
tures and  funds  is  certainly  In  order, 
However.  I  recognize  that  there  Is  much 
in  the  bill  which  is  certainly  needed.  I 
have  expressed  reservations  but  feel  that 
the  overall  need  and  the  great  amount  of 
study  and  legislati\'e  effort  that  has  gone 
into  this  measure  deserve  a  positive  vote 
on  final  passage. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  current  law  governing  po- 
litical campaign  financing  was  written  In 
1925  and  does  not  adequately  control  the 
conduct  of  elections  for  Federal  office.  In 
addition,  it  does  not  protect  the  elec- 
torate, nor  the  candidate,  from  corrup- 
tion. 

Under  the  current  1925  law.  the  spend- 
ing ceiling  for  House  of  Representatives 
candidates  is  un  realistically  low  at 
$5,000;  for  Senatorial  elections,  the  cell- 
ing is  $25,000;  and  worse,  there  is  no  cell- 
ing on  Presidential  election  spending. 

The  unrealistically  low  House  and  Sen- 
ate ceilings  invite  avoidance ;  whereas  the 
absence  of  a  spending  ceiling  in  Presi- 
dential elections  tends  to  give  a  candi- 
date with  large  financial  resources  an 
undue  advantage  over  one  whose  re- 
sources are  limited. 

The  1925  act  is  riddled  with  loopholes 
that  allow  an  estimated  50  percent  of  the 
money  spent  on  political  campaigns  to 
go  imreported.  In  fact,  182  candidates  for 
the  U.S.  Congress  in  1968  filed  campaign 
financial  disclosure  reports  indicating 
that  they  neither  received  nor  spent  any 
money  on  their  campaigns. 

Largely  because  of  advanced  communi- 
cations technology,  campaign  costs  have 
skyrocketed  in  recent  years.  In  1952, 
candidates  for  all  elective  office  spent  19 
cents  per  vote.  In  1968,  candidates  for 
public  office  spent  nearly  $60  million  on 
radio  and  television  broadcasts  alone. 
Spending  in  1968  totaled  over  $300  mil- 
lion. 

In  order  to  close  the  loopholes,  open 
the  doors  of  Federal  office  to  men  of 
outstanding  ability  who  have  limited  fi- 
nancial resources  and,  simultaneously, 
free  all  candidates  from  the  pressure  of 
political  obligations  which  are  often  in- 
curred in  raising  funds  to  underwrite 
political  campaigns,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Conference  Report  to  the 
bill.  S.  382,  the  Federal  Election  Reform. 

Under  this  measure,  a  candidate  for 
Federal  office  would  be  limited  to  10 
cents  per  eligible  voter,  or  $50,000.  which- 
ever is  the  larger  for  the  use  of  the 
commimications  media.  Not  more  than 
60  percent  of  these  fimds  could  be  spent 
for  the  ixse  of  broadcasting  stations. 

A  candidate  who  spent  more  than  the 
legal  amount  would  be  subject  to  a 
$5,000  fine  and  5  years  imprisonment. 

Special  interests  would  not  be  allowed 
to  unduly  influence  the  outcome  of  elec- 
tions by  making  contributions  which 
were  secured  by  physical  force,  job  dis- 
crimination, nor  would  they  be  allowed 
to  use  dues  required  as  a  condition  of 
membership  or  employment  to  further 
the  interests  of  a  candidate. 

In  addition,  so  that  the  public  will 
know  who  is  attempting  to  influence  elec- 
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tions,  the  disclosure  of  campaign  con- 
tributions is  required.  If  a  person  con- 
tributed over  $100  toward  the  election  of 
a  candidate,  this  would  be  revealed  to 
the  pubhc. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  S.  382  as  a 
meaningful  reform  in  the  election 
process. 

However,  the  bill  has  several  short- 
comings. I  feel  that  individual  contribu- 
tions to  campaigns  must  be  limited  to 
$5,000.  I  feel  that  a  candidate's  use  of 
his  personal  funds  should  also  be  limited. 
I  feel  that  television  and  radio  stations 
should  be  allowed  to  present  "debates" 
between  the  major  candidates. 

These  provisions  are  not  in  the  bill, 
but  will  be  introduced  in  the  future  and, 
hopefully,  the  law  will  be  amended. 

In  concliislon,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
that  the  conference  report,  S.  382.  is  a 
necessary  step  toward  campaign  reform. 
It  closes  loopholes,  and  it  provides  for 
a  more  open  atmosphere  in  campaign 
finance.  I  will  support  this  conference 
report  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  also 
vote  for  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DONOHUE,  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
overriding  objective,  with  respect  to  this 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Reform  Con- 
ference Report  before  us.  must  be,  in  my 
opinion,  to  strengthen  public  faith  and 
confidence  in  the  national  government. 

Our  immediate  purpose,  in  our  action 
on  this  report,  is  to  try  to  insure  that 
our  Federal  elective  offices  are.  in  fact, 
equally  open  to  any  qualified  candidate 
and  are  not  the  exclusive  preserve  of 
individuals  who  possess  great  wealth  or 
those  who  have  access  to  extraordinarily 
large  amounts  of  campaign  spending 
subsidies. 

To  accomplish  both  of  these  primary 
objectives.  I  earnestly  hope  and  urge 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  House  will 
register  their  acceptance  of  this  Confer- 
ence Report.  It  is  not,  of  coiu-se,  perfect 
nor  as  strong  as  many  of  us  would  like 
but  it  Is  commonly  regarded  as  the  most 
acceptable  compromise  presently  obtain- 
able to  effectively  limit  election  cam- 
paign spending  to  a  reasonable  level  and 
establish  a  contributor  revelation  pro- 
cedure that  will  serve  to  reassure  the 
general  public  about  the  integrity  of  the 
elective  process  in  our  national  govern- 
ment election  campaigns. 
The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 

previous  question  Is  ordered  on  the  Con- 
ference Report. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 

Conference  Report. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 

I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were— yeas  334,  nays  20,  not  voting  77. 

as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  4] 
TEAS— 334 

Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson,  111. 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews 


Archer 

Bingham 

Arends 

Blanton 

Ashley 

Blatnlk 

Asplnal 

Boggs 

Badlllo 

Boiling 

Baker 

Bow 

Beglch 

Brasco 

Belcher 

Brlnkley 

Bennett 

Brooks 

Berglan 

1            Broomfleld 

BevUl 

Brotzman 

BlaggI 

Brown,  Mich 

Blester 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Byron 

CabeU 

Camp 

Carney 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chisholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

CoUlns,  ni. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Culver 

Curl  in 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danielson 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Oaiza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Denl 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 
Dwyer 

Eckbardt 
Edmondson 

Edwards,  CalU. 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Pascel 

Findley 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Fivnt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

WUUam  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Puqua 
Gallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Glbbona 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Grover 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 


Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 


Pike 
Plrnle 
Podell 
Poff 
Powell 
Preyer,  N.C. 
Price,  ni. 
Price.  Tex. 


NAYS— 20 


Hechler,  W.  Va.  Pucinskl 


Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Hogan 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

HuU 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 


Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison,  N.T. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 


Johnson,  Calif.  Rooney,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala.  Rostenkowskl 


Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

McCormack 

McCuUoch 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McPall 
McKlnney 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
MaUary 
Mann 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathls,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Mel  Cher 
Metc&lfe 
Michel 
Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 
MUler,  Ohio 
MlUs,  Md. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlzell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

ONelll 

Pat  man 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 


Rou£h 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbaues 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 
J.  William 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Steed 

Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Btuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Tiernan 

Ullman 

Vanik 

Veysey 
Vigorito 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
V.'rlght 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Pla. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


Ashbrook 

Hlllis 

PurceU 

Blackburn 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rarick 

Chappell 

Kyi 

Schmitz 

Crane 

McMillan 

Slkes 

Gcodllng 

Myers 

Teague,  Tex 

Gross 

O'Konskl 

Waggonner 

HaU 

Poage 

NOT  VOTING- 

-77 

Annunzio 

Fulton 

Nichols 

Aspln 

Goldwater 

Passman 

Baring 

Green,  Oreg. 

Pettis 

Barrett 

Griffin 

Pry  or,  Ark. 

Bell 

Griffiths 

Ran  gel 

Betts 

Gubser 

Rhodes 

Boland 

Harvey 

Rosenthal 

Brademas 

Hubert 

Roybal 

Bray 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Ruppe 

Burke,  Fla. 

Henderson 

Saylor 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Scheuer 

Caffery 

Jonas 

SchneebeU 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Landgrebe 

Slsk 

Clay 

Leggett 

Stokes 

Collier 

Lennon 

Stubblefleld 

Conyers 

Long,  La. 

Udali 

Corman 

McClure 

Van  Deerlin 

Diggs 

McDade 

Vander  Jagt 

Dingell 

McKay 

Waldle 

Downing 

McKevitt 

Whalen 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Martin 

WUson,  Bob 

Edwards,  La. 

Mayne 

Wolff 

Esch 

Mills.  Ark. 

Wyatt 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Minshall 

Young,  Tex. 

Fisher 

Mitchell 

Zwach 

Fraser 

Murphy,  111. 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Annunzio  for.  with  Mr.  Passman 
against. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  for,  with  Mr.  Baring 
against. 

Mr.  Nichols  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Martin  for,  with  Mr.  Landgrebe  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  for,  with  Mr.  Goldwater 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  CoUier. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Edwarda  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Griffin  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Mitchell  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Dlggs 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  RoybtU. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
McKevitt. 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas  with  Mr.  SchneebeU. 

Mr  .Waldle  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Wyatt  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

The  result  of  the  vote  ^vas  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  $3i4  BILLION 
CAMPAIGN  FUND 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ANDEFISON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  elected  official  in  America 
can  discharge  his  oath  of  office  and  ac- 
quire the  possibility  of  statesmanship 
only  when  he  stops  running  and  starts 
serving. 

Under  this  definition,  we  have  not  had 
a  President  for  the  past  3  years — only 
a  candidate  for  President.  Whether 
it  be  Vietnam  or  the  domestic  economy 
the  President's  actions  have  been  geared 
not  to  his  constitutional  obligations  but 
to  E-Day,  election  day  1972. 

Richard  Nixon  has  violated  his  con- 
stitutional oath  by  undermining,  erod- 
ing and  undercutting  the  constitutional 
obligation  of  this  Congress  to  determine 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds.  Some- 
thing has  to  be  done  about  this  because  it 
i.s  tantamount  to  a  conspiracy  to  deprive 
the  American  people  of  their  full  rights 
to  representative,  con.stitutional  govern- 
ment. 

Somewliere  downtown  Richard  Nixon 
has  a  three  and  a  half  billion  dollar  cam- 
paign slush  fund  built  up  of  public  funds 
this  Congress  appropriated  Icr  obligation 
and  expenditure  many  months  at,o. 

But  let  me  assure  you  that  this  money 
will  be  spent.  When?  Precisely  in  time 
to  jack  up  the  economy  and  the  Presi- 
dent's publicity  by  November.  A  super 
pork  barrel.  In  the  meanwliile  unem- 
ployment, pollution — yes,  even  law  and 
order — are  second  order. 

Much  has  been  said  during  the  past 
several  months  regarding  the  practice  by 
the  Nixon  administration  of  withholding 
or  freezing  appropriations  while  Gov- 
ernors, mayors,  and  city  managers  are 
finding  it  more  difficult  to  provide  needed 
services  to  the  people  we  represent. 

The  administration  has  shown  an  in- 
creasingly insensitive  attitude  to  the  de- 
liberations and  decisions  of  this  Congress 
and  the  millions  cf  constituents  who 
await  our  actions  and  who  expect  to 
express  their  needs,  their  concerns  and 
their  priorities  through  us. 

At  the  stait  of  this  fiscal  year  it  was 
estimated  that  over  $12  billion  was  being 
withheld  from  previously  appropriated 
funds  for  various  Federal  aid  programs 
designed  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  the 
poor,  the  elderly,  the  schoolchildren  and 
those  suffering  from  inadequate  public 
facilities. 

Last  May,  in  a  report  received  by  my 
office,  tlie  Executive  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  detailed  an  ambiguous, 
and  what  I  consider  a  ridiculous  and  un- 
acceptable, explanation  for  the  with- 
holding of  needed  congressionally  ap- 
proved funds. 

The  OMB  statement  that  "withholding 
is  essential  to  prudent  management"  and 
the  subsequent  explanation  that  "we 
might  think  of  all  congressional  appro- 
priations as  pouring  large  bulk  sums  of 
money  into  a  single  tank  from  which 
hundreds  of  pipes  lead  out.  Money  is  re- 
leased from  the  tank  into  the  various 
pipes  when  projects  are  ready"  is  typical 


of  the  shell  game  approach  to  the  Na- 
tion's problems  upon  which  this  admin- 
istration has  so  heavily  relied. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
further  contends  that  the  fault  lies  with 
Congress,  that  withholding  Is  necessary 
to  "resolve  inconsistent  legislative  direc- 
tives concerning  total  Government 
spending  and  individual  appropriation 
bills."  This  is  sheer  nonsense.  We  do  need 
to  speed  up  the  appropriations  process 
and  all  that  leads  to  it,  but  I  can  recall 
many  emergency  sessions  involving  ex- 
plicit continuing  appropriations  and 
other  actions  designed  to  accommodate 
the  need  for  timely,  orderly  and  exact 
appropriation  laws. 

Any  congressional  "inconsistency"  re- 
garding the  $3.5  billion  campaign  slush 
fund  will  evaporate  within  the  next  few 
months  like  the  morning  dew  in  Dixie. 
Congressional  "inconsistency"  will  be  re- 
placed by  executive  political  expediency. 

The  Nixon  administration's  retort  that 
it  is  a  "prudent  manager"  is  empty  rea- 
soning at  best.  Three  years  of  this  "pru- 
dence" has  resulted  in  nearly  $80  billion 
in  public  debt.  Four  years  of  the  Nixon 
economy  will  witness  an  imprecedented 
$100  billion  added  to  the  debt  of  the  Na- 
tion. But  we  do  not  call  that  deficit 
spending.  Now  it  is  a  "full  employment 
budget."  More  of  the  shell  game. 

The  President  is  a  politician  and  1972 
is  an  election  year.  Whether  it  is  milk 
producers  or  a  series  of  summit  meetings, 
the  President  is  constantly  on  stage 
watching  the  Gallup  and  Harris  polls. 

The  President's  campaign  staff  is  now 
meticulously  planning  the  use  of  appro- 
priated funds  so  that  the  impact  will  be 
maximum  by  election  day. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  many 
billions  of  dollars  in  all  the  agencies  of 
Government  are  involved.  My  small  stafiE 
has  attempted  to  take  on  the  Nixon 
bureaucracy  and  seek  out  the  expected 
release  of  funds  for  the  10  major  pro- 
grams within  the  Departments  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  Agricul- 
ture between  now  and  July.  Thus  far, 
from  the  bits  and  pieces  we  were  able  to 
put  together,  we  anticipate  that  the 
Nixon  campaign  strategists  will  release 
during  the  next  6  months  over  three 
and  one  half  billion  dollars.  80  percent  of 
the  entire  amount  we  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  started  last  July,  for  rea- 
sons other  than  orderly  management  of 
public  funds.  The  tactic  is  simply  this: 
spend  at  a  20  percent  rate  in  a  nonelec- 
tion  year;  80  percent  as  an  election  rolls 
near. 

Thus,  many  urban  and  rural  communi- 
ties throughout  this  country  will  be 
duped  into  believing  that  Mr.  Nixon  fi- 
nally imderstands  their  problems  and  is 
willing  to  act  to  ease  their  burdens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  the  administra- 
tion releases  $3  billion  or  $30  billion  of 
sorely  needed  funds  is  not  the  only  ma- 
jor issue.  The  practice  of  witliholding 
must  he  questioned. 

If  a  city  manager  resorted  to  this  same 
practice  he  would  immediately  be  called 
to  account  for  his  actions.  The  same  holds 
true  for  any  appointed  or  elected  official. 
It  is  the  constitutional  duty  of  Congress 
to  seek  out  areas  of  concern,  to  appro- 
priate moneys  for  the  various  programs 
to  meet  these  concerns,  and  it  is  the  duty 


of  the  executive  to  act  with  dispatch  to 
see  that  these  concerns  are  resolved. 

This  administration  has  failed  in  its 
constitutional  responsibility  and  should 
be  called  to  account. 

The  President  has  coined  many  new 
phrases  during  the  last  3  years.  We 
have  hard  "protective  reaction"  and 
"selective  decontrol."  I  would  hope  Mr. 
Nixon  would  adopt  the  word  "priority" 
in  his  growing  "new  language." 

The  administration's  lack  of  concern 
for  our  growing  domestic  ills,  the  persist- 
ent blindness  of  the  President  to  react 
to  the  real  needs  of  his  fellow  country- 
men, has  resulted  in  a  severe  deteriora- 
tion of  the  social  and  moral  fiber  of  our 
society. 

A  few  examples  of  the  end  rim  being 
planned  by  the  administration  using  the 
$3.5  billion  football  are  these: 

Of  the  appropriated  but  unobligated 
funds  for  basic  water  and  sewer  grants 
for  urban  communities,  the  administra- 
tion intends  to  release  90  percent  during 
the  closing  months  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Even  with  his  delayed  expenditure  of 
such  massive  amounts  of  money,  there 
will  still  be  some  $500  million  of  basic 
urban  water  and  sewer  money  in  the 
OMB  coffers  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1972,  Maybe  this  will  be  released  just 
in  time  for  the  election. 

In  addition,  over  three-fourths  of  wa- 
ter and  waste  disposal  funds  for  i-ural 
communities  are  planned  to  be  released 
during  the  same  period. 

Nearly  all  of  the  appropriated  urban 
renewal  funds,  totaling  nearly  $iy2  bil- 
lion are  ready  to  be  obligated  between 
now  and  July  1. 

In  the  field  of  neighborhood  facilities, 
practically  100  percent  of  the  appropri- 
ated funds  have  yet  to  be  released  and 
can  be  expected  to  be  granted  during  the 
next  5  months. 

For  the  open  space  land  program.  Con- 
gress appropriated  $100  million.  Thus  far. 
no  obligations  have  been  made  in  fiscal 
1972  and  we  have  learned  that  this  entire 
amount  will  be  granted  prior  to  July. 

In  nearly  every  inquiry  my  office  has 
made  a  similar  trend  has  developed.  That 
is,  the  apparent  manipulation  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  announce  the  awarding 
of  grants  for  various  projects  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  fiscal  year,  thus  receiv- 
ing as  much  political  mileage  as  possible 
before  the  November  election. 

There  are  more  examples  of  adminis- 
tration manipulation.  Nearly  two- thirds 
of  the  funds  for  low  rent  public  housing 
are  expected  to  be  obligated  diu"ing  the 
clasing  months  of  fiscal  1972. 

Under  the  rural  environmental  assist- 
ance program  for  which  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated $195,500,000,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  plans  to  release  about  80 
percent  just  prior  to  July. 

Finally,  the  New  York  Times  reports 
that  over  $200  million  are  l)eing  withheld 
by  the  Nixon  administration  for  the  Vital 
food  stamp  program.  As  a  result  of  this 
news  article  and  the  response  it  stirred 
among  Congressmen  and  Senators  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  annoimced  last  Sunday  his 
intention  to  release  these  fimds.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  have  stated,  there  will  be 
$500  million  of  needed  funds  withheld 
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from  the  essential  basic  water  and  sewer 
program  in  July. 

My  staff  is  minute  compared  to  the 
vast  Nixon  bureaucracy.  However,  one 
need  not  be  a  financial  expert  to  see 
trends  of  political  manipulation  by  those 
in  high  executive  positions. 

Listed  at  the  close  of  this  statement  are 
those  aid  programs  I  have  referred  to  in 
addition  to  others.  Also  listed  are  the 
amount  of  funds  the  administration 
plans  to  obligate  and  use  as  a  comple- 
ment to  the  already  plush  campaign  fund 
to  reelect  the  present  occupant  of  the 
White  House. 

My  office,  as  I  am  sure  every  congres- 
sional office,  has  had  numerous  inquiries 
from  constituent  localities  regarding  the 
withholding  of  approvals  for  urgently 
needed  projects.  I,  as  a  majority  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  supported  these  pro- 
grams and  fully  expected  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  would  forthrightly  execute 
the  disbursement  of  funds  in  a  timely, 
judicious,  and  nonpolitical  manner.  The 
administration  has  not  been  the  "pru- 
dent manager"  it  has  so  proudly  declared 
itself  to  be.  On  the  contrary,  the  Nix- 
on budget  managers  have  become  "pru- 
dent politicians"  in  managing  funds  ap- 
propriated to  it  by  this  Congress. 

Such  mismanagement  of  Federal  funds 
has  made  a  shambles  of  needed  public 
service  projects.  For  months,  a  city  gov- 
ernment must  await  money  to  complete 
an  urban  mass  transportation  project. 
In  the  interim,  workers  are  laid  off  and 
local  contracts  are  left  unfulfilled.  Be- 
sides this,  such  sporadic,  shotgun  dis- 
bursement of  Federal  funds  is  the  gross- 
est form  of  business  mismanagement  and 
wastes  countless  millions. 

Thus,  we  encounter  a  situation  where- 
in the  administration  is  not  only  play- 
ing politics  with  the  well-being  and  live- 
lihood of  many  American  citizens,  but 
is  wasting  money. 

The  newspaper,  television  and  radio 
accounts  will  look  good  over  the  next  sev- 


eral months  as  they  tell  the  public  that 
President  Nixon  and  his  department 
heads  are  furiously  approving  hundreds 
of  millions  to  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try for  projects  which  could  have  been 
funded  last  year — but  last  year  was  not 
an  election  year. 

Today  I  have  referred  to  manipula- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  this  fiscal 
year.  Previous  discussions  on  tliis  sub- 
ject have  centered  around  the  admin- 
istration's blatant  efforts  to  impound 
funds  appropriated  in  previous  fiscal 
years.  Those  programs  I  have  mentioned 
accounted  for  $1  bilhon  of  the  alleged 
$12  billion  impounded  in  fiscal  1971. 
Whether  the  withholding  of  funds  for 
political  purposes  is  described  as  "im- 
poundment," I  believe  is  just  a  matter 
of  semantics. 

The  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  in 
its  "Glossai-y  of  Terms  Relating  to  the 
Budget  and  Fiscal  Provisions  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1970," 
dated  December  1971,  defines  impoimded 
funds  as  "any  type  of  executive  action 
which  effectively  precludes  the  obligation 
or  expenditure  of  the  appropriated 
fimds."  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  execu- 
tive action  precluding  the  obligation  of 
appropriated  funds  for  political  purposes 
is,  according  to  the  glossary,  an  act  of 
impounding. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  thus  become  the  second  most  power- 
ful office  in  the  Nation.  It  has  surpassed 
the  importance  of  both  the  Congi-ess  and 
the  judiciary  and  has,  by  its  action,  be- 
come the  foUith  branch  of  Government. 

The  time  has  come  when  Congress 
must  reassert  its  control  of  the  Nation's 
revenue  and  make  clear  to  the  executive 
that  moneys  appropriated  for  the  various 
programs  be  distributed  in  an  orderly 
manner  on  the  basis  of  public  need  rather 
than  the  need  by  an  incumbent  President 
to  be  reelected. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  weak-kneed  about 
this,  we  had  better  get  a  constitutional 


amendment  adopted  not  for  a  single  6- 
year  term  as  has  been  proposed,  but  for 
a  single  4-year  term.  It  is  unfortunate 
such  an  amendment  could  not  be  made 
retroactive. 

We  must  conclude  that  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  President  on  spending 
congressionally  appropriated  moneys  is 
at  least  poor  management  and  at  worst 
wholly  unconstitutional.  Even  William 
Rehnquist,  former  Assistant  Attorney 
General  and  newly  confirmed  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  stated  in  a  1969 
memo: 

With  respect  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
President  has  a  constitutional  power  to  de- 
cline to  sf>end  appropriated  funds,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  existence  of  such  a  broad 
power  is  supported  by  neither  reason  nor 
precedent. 

And  in  Senate  testimony  last  year,  Mr. 
Rehnquist  f uither  stated  that — 

The  President  is  not  at  liberty  to  impound 
In  the  case  of  domestic  affairs  w-hlch  have  no 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy  consider- 
ations. 

This  applies  to  all  of  the  funds  men- 
tioned in  my  discussion. 

This  situation  has  prompted  me  to 
draft  remedial  legislation  aimed  at  cor- 
recting this  flagrant  usurpation  by  the 
Executive — legislation  which  I  hope  will 
restore  congressional  authority  over  the 
pui-se.  Legislation  to  breathe  new  life  into 
our  Constitution. 

Congressional  committees,  their  mem- 
bers and  staffs  devote  a  considerable 
amount  of  effort  in  the  final  drafting  of 
appropriation  proposals  to  be  offered  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  Floor  debates 
are  at  time  extensive  and  after  final  pass- 
age of  such  legislation  we  find  that  the 
Executive  will  only  allow  the  disburse- 
ment of  funds  in  a  disorganized  manner 
aimed  to  influence  the  American  voter. 

We  in  Congress  took  our  own  consti- 
tutional oath. 

We  had  better  shape  up  or  ship  out. 


FEDERAL  APPROPRIATIONS,  OBLIGATIONS.  AND  RESERVES  FOR  MAJOR  PROGRAMS  WITHIN  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  HUD  AND  AGRICULTURE.  FISCAL  YEARS  1971-72 


Department  and  program 


Reserved  from 
fiscal  year  1971 


Appropriations. 
fiscal  year  1972 


July-December 

obligations. 

fiscal  year  1972 


Anticipated 

January-July  1972 

obligations 


Anticipated 

reserves  from 

fiscal  year  1972 


«  .  .  HUD 

•'''?«' ci'i" J. ,., $786,165,000 

Water  and  sewer !..„ 200  043.000 

Urban  renewal          T 200,000.000 

Neighborhood  facilities None 

Open  space      .          *. ....:.. :::""""S ".  None 

Low-rent  public  housing None 

AGRICULTURE 

REA  (2  programs) None 

FHA  (2  programs) '..."."""  77,092.000 

Soil  Conservation  Service  (4  programs) None 

••EAP-- - 45,000.000 

Total - 1,308.300,000 


$150  000.000 
500.  000.  000 
1.250,000,000 
40,  OOO,  000 
100.000.000 
886.  000, 000 

$200,  000.  000 

25. 000. 000 

36, 000.  000 

450.  000 

None 

319.  959, 000 

$420,000,000 

175.000.000 

1.414.000.000 

39.  550, 000 

100,  000  000 

566.041,000 

$316. 165, 000 
500.043.000 
None 
None 
None 
None 

669.100,000 
137.192.000 
303. 664,  000 
195.  500,  000 

208.  383. 000 
48.441.000 

117.854.000 
43.  901.  000 

460.717.000 
165,  843.  000 
185,  810.  000 
196,  599,  000 

None 
None 
None 

None 

4.231.456,000 

999. 988,  000 

3.  723.  560, 000 

816,208,000 

THE  WEST  COAST  DOCK  STRIKE 

<Mr,  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr,  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
tolerable dock  strike  continues  to 
strangle  the  American  economy.  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  which 
would  permanently  solve  the  west  coast 
strike  as  well  as  bring  about  a  quick 
settlement  of  the  gulf  ports  and  east 
coast  strikes  presently  enjoined  under 
the    80-day    cooling-off    period   of    the 


Taft-Hartley  Act.  For  2  years  now,  the 
President  has  been  urging  Congress  to 
enact  permanent  emergency  transpor- 
tation legislation.  My  proposal  encom- 
passes and  modifies  the  President's  re- 
quest. Congress  should  not  evade  the 
issue  by  approving  another  one-shot 
settlement  for  the  west  coast  strike 
alone,  as  we  have  done  so  often  in  the 
past.  The  time  to  bring  afc>out  a  per- 
manent solution  to  these  crippling 
strikes  is  now. 

The  lengthy  dock  dispute,  which  has 
dragged  on  for  6  months  and  cost  the 


American  economy  $1  billion,  dramati- 
cally points  up  the  deficiencies  in  cur- 
rent labor  legislation.  Once  the  limited 
resources  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  have 
been  exhausted — the  court-ordered  in- 
junction has  already  expired  on  the  west 
coast  and  is  due  to  run  out  in  the  east 
coast  and  gulf  ports  next  month — the 
President  has  no  further  recourse  under 
present  law,  national  emergency  or  no 
national  emergency.  All  he  can  do  is 
submit  the  case  to  Congress  as  a  special 
crisis  requiring  a  separate  legislative 
solution.  This  "solution"  is  really  none 
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at  all,  for  It  bucks  responsibility  to  the 
Federal  Government  which  should  not 
become  embroiled  In  labor  litigation.  Re- 
peated congressional  intervention  vio- 
lates the  principle  of  collective  bargain- 
ing and  is  a  costly  and  inefficient  waste 
of  congressional  energies. 

Nevertheless,  protracted  transporta- 
tion work  stoppages,  of  which  the  United 
States  has  suffered  a  veritable  plague  in 
recent  years,  cannot  be  allowed  to  cripple 
the  economy  indefinitely.  Some  way  must 
be  found  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
American  public  in  these  disputes. 
Thousands,  perhaps  millions  of  people 
who  have  no  direct  connection  with  the 
longshoremen  or  their  employers  have 
suffered  heavy  losses  as  a  result  of  the 
dock  strike,  yet  no  way  now  exists  to 
make  their  voices  heard  in  the  bargain- 
ing session  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment. No  one  would  deny  the  dock- 
workers  their  legitimate  right  to  a  rea- 
sonable return  for  their  labors.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  realized  that  others 
are  being  denied  the  fruits  of  their  labors 
because  the  longshoremen  closed  virtu- 
ally every  major  port  in  the  Nation  to 
gain  their  ends. 

Farmers  have  suffered  perhaps  most 
of  all.  But  lost  farm  income,  estimated 
at  a  million  dollars  a  day  duiing  the 
strike,  is  not  an  isolated  economic  oc- 
currence. Sympathy  for  the  farmer's 
woes  will  rapidly  turn  to  empathy  as  the 
impact  of  agriculture's  shrunken  dollar 
is  felt  in  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 
Agricultural  loans  will  have  to  be  re- 
negotiated, new  purchases  of  farm 
machinery  will  be  deferred  and  con- 
sumer-purchasing patterns  in  farm 
States  will  decline  sharply. 

Nor  are  farmers  the  only  exporters  to 
feel  the  pinch.  Other  producers  of  goods 
for  foreign  markets  not  only  sacrifice 
current  sales:  like  the  farmer,  they  also 
risk  permanent  loss  of  their  overseas 
customers  to  competitors  who  can 
guarantee  reliable  delivery  on  a  steady 
basis.  Precautionaiy  stockpiling  can 
ciishion  the  blow  for  manufacturers  to 
some  extent,  as  it  cannot  for  farmers 
who  are  at  the  mercy  of  seasonal  harvest 
and  perishable  commodities,  but  even 
these  measures  do  not  entirely  compen- 
sate for  the  uncertainties  of  a  long  strike. 
Thus  the  businessman  on  Main  Street, 
the  worker  in  the  factory — union  and 
nonunion  alike — and  the  farmer  in  the 
field  are  all  penalized  for  work  stoppages 
in  the  transportation  Industries. 

In  order  to  avert  another  such  disaster 
for  the  economy,  I  plan  to  introduce  a 
bill  in  the  new  session  of  Congress  re- 
vising the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  broaden 
its  coverage  to  the  entire  transportation 
industry,  including  rail,  air,  maritime, 
longshore,  and  trucking.  My  proposal 
would  also  extend  the  President's  powers 
to  deal  with  national  emergencies  In  the 
industry,  and  would  redefine  "national 
emergency"  to  Include  regional  strikes 
nith  national  impact,  a  concept  not  now 
recopilzed  under  Taft-Hartley.  When 
the  present  provisions  of  the  law  have 
been  exhausted,  my  bill  would  give  the 
President  three  additional  options  which 
could  be  exercised  singly  or  in  succession, 
as  his  judgment  of  the  situation 
warranted. 


First,  he  could  extend  the  coollng-off 
period  up  to  30  days  more.  This  option 
would  be  useful  if  a  settlement  appeared 
imminent.  In  the  event  that  no  end  to 
the  dispute  seemed  to  be  in  sight,  he 
could  direct  the  workers  to  resume  par- 
tial operations,  just  enough  to  insure 
essential  transportation  services.  Finally, 
if  the  participants  were  unable  to  reach 
agreement,  he  could  empanel  three  neu- 
tral parties  to  act  as  judges.  Labor  and 
management  would  each  submit  a  final 
offer  and  the  three  would  then  select  one 
of  the  two.  No  arbitration  would  be  per- 
mitted. Whichever  offer  was  chosen 
would  become  the  binding  contract  be- 
tween labor  and  management.  This  solu- 
tion should  induce  the  participants  to 
submit  reasonable  and  realistic  proposals 
since  the  panel  would  obviously  reject 
extreme  demands  in  favor  of  a  more 
moderate  position.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
"final  offer  selection"  device  will  obviate 
the  need  for  arbitration  by  providing  the 
necessary  incentive  for  compromise. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  bill  represents 
a  viable  solution  to  the  impassed  pro- 
voked by  protracted  transportation 
strikes.  Despite  the  demonstrated  need 
for  such  legislation,  however.  Congress 
has  so  far  been  reluctant  to  act.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  submitted  similar  legislation 
almost  2  years  ago.  It  is  still  languishing 
in  committees  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany  rejected  these  proposals  when 
they  were  introduced,  contending  that 
they  nullify  the  principle  of  collective 
bargaining  and  impose  compulsory  arbi- 
tration under  another  name.  This  is  both 
inaccurate  and  shortsighted.  All  three 
additional  options  provided  in  my  bill 
are  actually  incentives  to  labor  and  man- 
agement to  settle  their  own  disputes.  The 
deficiencies  of  the  present  law,  on  the 
other  hand,  virtually  insure  Federal  in- 
tervention because  Congress  is  forced  to 
step  in  with  special  legislation  in  default 
of  any  other  procedure  for  resolving 
labor-management  differences. 

Hopefully,  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues will  recognize  the  fallacy  of  this 
reasoning  and  its  partisan  motivation. 
We  must  act  promptly  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  forestall  future  recurrences  of 
strangling  strikes.  My  bill  offers  one  way 
to  accomplish  this.  Those  who  reject  it 
should  be  prepared  to  furnish  a  better 
solution. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
CONSTITUTIONAL  OATH  SUPPORT 
ACT 

(Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Spetiker,  I  wish  to  advise  the  House  that 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security,  consisting:  of  myself  as 
chairman,  together  with  Mr.  Ichord, 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  Mr.  Pep- 
per. Mr.  AsHBRooK,  and  Mr.  Zion,  wlU 
resume  hearings  this  coming  Tuesday, 
January  25,  regarding  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  of  1950  and  the  related  Federal  civil- 
ian employee  loyalty-security  program. 


At  the  same  time  we  are  meeting  to  con- 
sider bills  on  this  subject  which  have 
been  referred  to  this  subcommittee  for 
consideration  and  report.  These  include 
H.R.  11120,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ichord 
and  myself,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950,  and 
which  would  establish  a  new  program 
more  fully  set  forth  in  the  bill  and 
kno\iv-n  as  the  Constitutional  Oath  Sup- 
port Act.  We  shall  also  give  considera- 
tion to  two  bUls,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ash- 
brook,  which  would  amend  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act,  namely, 
H.R.  9669,  a  bill  drafted  and  requested 
by  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  blU 
H.R.  574. 

I  wish  to  extend  an  invitation  to  all 
interested  Members  of  the  House  to  give 
us  the  benefit  of  their  views.  The  sub- 
conunittee's  extensive  inquiry  has  re- 
vealed a  niunber  of  failures  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  and  of  the  loyalty  and  se- 
curity program.  Undoubtedly  the  bills 
we  shall  consider,  although  of  varying 
scope,  represent  an  effort  to  repair  some 
of  the  deficiencies.  The  subject,  however, 
is  of  a  vast  and  complicated  nature.  We 
shall  welcome  the  assistance  of  Members 
who  may  wish  to  make  a  contilbution  on 
the  subject. 

The  bills  before  us  address  themselves 
to  one  or  more  of  the  principal  issues 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  considera- 
tion in  the  subcommittee's  oversight 
hearings  to  date.  They  include  the  ques- 
tion of  the  repeal  or  retention  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of 
1950,  an  Act  which  established  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  now  a 
subject  of  much  controversy;  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relationship  of  the  Attorney 
General's  "list"  to  the  administration  of 
the  loyalty-security  program;  the  ques- 
tion of  an  appropriate  employment 
standard  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  a 
loyalty  program  for  access  to  positions  in 
Government  whether  "sensitive"  or 
"nonsensitive" ;  and  the  question  of 
remedial  legislation  in  light  of  Stewart 
v.  Washington,  301  P.  Supp.  601,  a  Fed- 
eral district  court  decision  which  invali- 
dated the  Hatch  Act  loyalty  oath  pro- 
visions. 

The  bill  (H.R.  11120)  would  repeal  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of 
1950 — under  which  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  has  fimctioned— 
and  would  establish  a  Federal  Employee 
Security  and  Appeals  Commission.  This 
Commission  would  have  the  fimction  of 
making  determinations  of  the  character 
of  certain  subvei-sive  organizations  and 
also  serve  as  an  appeal  board  for  Fed- 
eral employees  dismissed  on  loyalty  or 
security  groimds.  Its  functions  would  be 
performed  in  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration of  an  executive  branch  civilian 
employee  screening  program  established 
by  the  bill,  and  not  solely  for  general 
disclosure  purposes.  This  program  would 
require  In  general  preappointment  inves- 
tigations and  the  exclusion  of  persons 
as  to  whom  there  is  reasonable  doubt  that 
they  will  in  good  faith  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Only  such  orgainzations  as  are  clearly 
relevant  to  the  employment  standard  are 
the  subject  of  determination  by  the  Com- 
mission. These  include:  First,  organiza- 
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tions  which  have  as  a  purpose  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  by  force,  violence, 
or  any  unlawful  means;  second,  organi- 
zations which  advocate,  teach,  or  urge, 
as  a  principle  to  be  translated  into  ac- 
tion, the  propriety  or  necessity  of  armed 
resistance  or  resistance  by  force  to  the 
execution  of  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
the  propriety  or  necessity  of  assisting  or 
engaging  in  any  rebellion  or  insurrec- 
tion against  the  authority  of  the  United 
States;  and  third,  organizations  con- 
trolled by  the  foregoing  and  which  oper- 
ate in  support  of  their  purposes.  The 
Commission  will  proceed  to  make  these 
determinations  only  upon  application 
made  by  the  Attorney  General,  by  the 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
executive  branch  in  cases  in  which  the 
character  of  particular  organizations  is 
a  controverted  fact  in  issue  before  the 
agency,  and  such  other  persons  as  the 
President  may  authorize. 

Determinations  of  the  character  of 
such  organizations  are  for  the  piu-pose 
of  assisting  the  employing  agencies  in 
the  investigation  of  individuals  so  that 
"only  such  persons  as  are  loyal  to  the 
Constitution,  disposed  to  defend  and 
maintain  it  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic,  and  committed  to  the  eflQ- 
cient  execution  of  their  duties  there- 
under, are  employed  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States."  For  this  purpose 
likewise,  and  as  an  alternative  to  the 
requirements  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Hatch  Act  invalidated  in  Stewart  against 
Washington,  the  bill  requires  the  com- 
pletion of  a  written  questionnaire  by  an 
applicant  for  Federal  employment  relat- 
ing to  his  membership  in  organizations 
advocating  or  teaching  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  of  any 
State,  should  be  overturned  by  force, 
and  organizations  determined  by  the 
Commission  to  be  of  the  type  previously 
noted.  Unlike  the  Hatch  Act  "loyalty 
oath,"  there  is  in  this  provision  no  denial 
of  employment  conditioned  on  a  dis- 
claimer of  membership  in  relevant  orga- 
nizations. The  questionnaire  is  for  in- 
vestigative purposes  only,  to  assist  the 
agency  concerned  in  arriving  at  its  ulti- 
mate determination  with  respect  to  the 
question  whether  there  is  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  applicant  will  in  good 
faith  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill,  H.R.  9669, 
would  retain  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950  in  its  present  form 
with  the  exception  that  it  would  change 
the  name  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  by  renaming  It  the  "Fed- 
eral Internal  Security  Board."  The  bill  is 
an  administration  proposal  and  is  In- 
tended to  give  support  to  the  President's 
July  2,  1971,  amendment.  Executive  Or- 
der 11605,  to  Executive  Order  10450. 
The  bill  in  no  way  alters  the  act.  Its 
provisions  would  make  applicable  to 
proceedings  conducted  pursuant  to  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10450,  as  amended,  those 
provisions  of  sections  13  and  14  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of 
1950  which  accord  subpena  power  to 
the  Board,  require  public  hearings  with 
the  assistance  of  coimsel  and  the  right 
to  cross-examination,  require  the  Board 


to  take  evidence  and  proceed  to  a  de- 
termination of  the  issues  when  an  or- 
ganization fails  to  appear  at  a  hear- 
ing, make  punishable  behavior  in  the 
presence  of  the  Board  or  so  near  there- 
to as  to  obstruct  the  hearings,  and  ac- 
cord judicial  review. 

This  amendment  to  Executive  Order 
10450  authorizes  the  SACB  upon  petition 
of  the  Attorney  General  to  make  deter- 
mination of  the  character  of  certain  or- 
ganizations described  in  the  order  as 
totalitarian.  Fascist,  Communist,  sub- 
versive, or  whether  adopting  a  policy  of 
imlawfully  advocating  commission  of  acts 
of  force  or  violence  to  deny  others  their 
rights  under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State,  or 
which  seek  to  overthrow  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  any  State  or  sub- 
division thereof  by  unlawful  means. 
These  determinations  are  in  aid  of  the 
administration  of  the  screening  program 
established  by  Executive  Order  10450 
which  has  a  purpose  "to  insure  that  the 
employment  and  retention  in  employ- 
ment of  any  civilian  officer  or  employee 
within  the  department  or  agency  is  clear- 
ly consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tional security." 

The  bill  (H.R.  574)  would  amend  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950 
by  conferring  on  the  attorneys  general 
of  each  State  the  power  to  initiate  cases 
and  to  continue  proceedings  before  the 
Board  to  the  same  extent  and  manner  as 
conferred  upon  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  by  the  terms  of  the 
act.  This  appears  to  be  an  effort  to  ex- 
pand the  work  of  the  Board,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  over  the  years, 
following  the  administration  of  Attorney 
General  Brownell,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  not  given  the  Board  an  ap- 
preciable amount  of  work  to  do. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  subcommittee 
can  shortly  resolve  the  major  issues  dis- 
closed by  our  inquiry  and  that  a  bill  may 
be  drafted  which  will  find  support  within 
the  subcommittee,  the  committee,  and 
ultimately  the  Congress.  Surely  at  this 
stage  in  our  history  it  must  be  clear  to 
all  that  the  systematic  efforts  to  under- 
mine our  free  institutions  requires  some 
kind  of  internal  security  system.  To 
evolve  a  system  which  will  protect  our 
free  society  from  its  hidden  enemies 
without  making  less  free  those  who  are 
not  its  hidden  enemies  will  require  the 
best  thinking  of  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives alike.  With  the  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance of  the  Members  of  this  House,  I 
believe  that  this  result  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

CHILDHOOD  LEAD  POISONING:  THE 
SILENT  EPIDEMIC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ViGORiTo) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ryan)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
course  of  the  next  12  months,  some  200 
young  children  will  die  as  the  result  of  a 
totally  preventable,  manmade  disease: 
Lead-based  paint  poisoning. 

Childhood  lead  poisoning  is  a  national 
peril,  plaguing  the  children  of  our  coun- 
try's Inner  cities.  Its  genesis  lies  in  the 


congruence  of  two  factors.  The  first  is 
the  high  incidence  among  young  children 
of  pica — a  craving  for  nonfood  items  such 
as  dirt,  paper,  paint,  and  plaster.  The 
second  is  the  presence  of  lead-based 
paint  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of 
dwellings. 

As  the  sweet-tastmg  lead-tainted  paint 
and  plaster  fall  within  the  reach  of  the 
children  living  in  dilapidated  dwellings, 
they  are  picked  up  and  eaten. 

According  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  400,- 
000  children  are  poisoned  each  year  as 
a  result  of  this  disease.  Of  these,  some 
16,000  require  treatment;  3,200  suffer 
moderate  to  severe  brain  damage;  and 
800  are  so  severely  afflicted  that  they  re- 
quire institutionalization  for  the  remain- 
der of  their  lives. 

To  this  we  must  add  another  grim  fig- 
ure: the  200  young  children  who  die  each 
year  as  a  result  of  this  dread  menace. 

The  tragedy  is  that  lead  poisoning  is 
a  totally  manmade  and  totally  preventa- 
ble disease.  We  know  how  to  identify  it. 
We  know  how  to  treat  it;  and  we  know 
how  to  avert  its  recurrence.  It  exists  only 
because  we  let  it  exist. 

In  an  effort  to  mount  a  Federal  assault 
on  this  silent  epidemic,  I  introduced 
three  bills  in  March  1969.  Subsequently, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  introduced 
companion  legislation  in  the  other  body. 

On  January  13,  1971,  this  legislation 
was  signed  into  law  as  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act,  Public 
Law  91-695. 

This  law  authorized  a  total  of  $30,000,- 
000  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
1971  and  1972  to  combat  childhood  lead 
poisoning.  Title  I  of  the  act  authorized 
$9,990,000  of  these  funds  to  be  used  for 
grants  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  units  of  general 
local  government  to  assist  in  develop- 
ing and  carrying  out  detection  and  treat- 
ment programs  for  victims  of  childhood 
lead  poisoning.  Under  title  11,  $15  million 
was  authorized  for  grants  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  developing  and  carrying  out 
programs  to  identify  high-risk  areas, 
and  then  to  develop  and  carry  out  lead- 
based  paint  elimination  programs. 

And  $5,010  000  was  authorized  under 
title  ni  for  grants  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
carry  out  a  demonstration  and  research 
program  to  determine  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  problem,  and  the  methods 
by  which  lead-based  paint  can  be  most 
effectively  removed.  And  the  Secretary 
was  directed  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
full  and  complete  report  of  his  findings 
and  recommendations  by  Januarj-  13, 
1972.  Such  a  report  has  not  yet  been 
forthcoming. 

Title  IV  of  the  act  prohibits  the  use  of 
paint  with  a  lead  content  in  excess  of  1 
percent  in  residential  structures  con- 
structed or  rehabilitated  after  the  date 
of  enactment  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  with  Federal  assistance  in  any 
form.  Regulations  implementing  this 
provision  have  now  been  promulgated, 
effective  as  of  January  1,  1972. 

Yet,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress mandated — by  virtue  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act — a  Federal  program  to 
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fight  lead-based  paint  poisoning,  the  ad- 
ministration steadfastly  refused  to  re- 
quest funds  to  implement  this  law  for 
either  fiscal  year  1971  and  1972.  It  was 
only  after  I  had  organized  a  bipartisan 
coalition  of  concerned  Congressmen  and 
citizens,  and  had  repeatedly  testified  be- 
fore the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees that  the  administration  sub- 
mitted a  belated  amended  budget  request 
for  $2  million. 

This  figure  was  totally  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation  in  combat- 
ing this  childhood  menace.  Therefore, 
those  of  us  concerned  about  this  devas- 
tating disease  turned  our  attention  to- 
ward the  Congress  to  appropriate  a  more 
meaningful  level  of  funding.  As  a  result 
of  our  efforts,  the  Congress  provided  $7.5 
million  to  fund  the  Ryan-Kennedy  law 
for  fiscal  year  1972.  And  on  August  10, 
1971.  President  Nixon  signed  into  law  the 
Departments  of  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1972 — Public 
Law  92-280 — containing  this  S7.5  million 
to  fund  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning 
Prevention  Act. 

Although  this  amount  was  woefully 
below  the  S30  million  authorized  by  the 
Ryan-Kennedy  bill,  it  was  urgently 
needed  by  local  communities  to  mount 
programs  to  fight  lead-based  paint 
poisoning.  Yet.  despite  this,  months 
dragged  by  while  these  funds  were  im- 
pounded. 

On  October  4,  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Elliot 
Richardson  expressing  my  deep  concern 
that  these  funds  had  not  been  released 
and  urging  him  immediately  to  make 
these  funds  available. 

On  December  7.  I  received  a  response 
from  the  Secretary  informing  me  that — 

The  full  $7.5  million  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  year  1972  for  lead-based  paint 
poisoning  prevention  Is  now  available  for 
obligation,  pending  completion  of  nece.ssary 
regulations  for  implementation  of  Titles  I 
and  II  of  the  Act.  We  will  attempt  to  get 
these  regulations  out  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Although  long  overdue,  the  release  of 
this  money  will  be  a  step  toward  facing 
the  problem  of  childhood  lead  poisoning. 
Now  it  is  the  obligation  of  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  to  insure  that 
a  much  higher — and  more  adequate — 
level  of  funding  is  provided  in  the  future. 

Therefore,  on  Januai-y  18,  1972,  the 
opening  day  of  the  second  session  of  the 
92d  Congress,  I  introduced  H.R.  12466 
and  its  identical  companion  H.R.  12467 
to  amend  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poison- 
ing Prevention  Act  to  increase  the  au- 
thorized level  of  funding  for  fiscal  year 
1973  and  each  year  thereafter  to  $50 
million,  and  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
Federal  assault  on  lead  poisoning. 

Thirty-two  Members  of  Congress  have 
joined  me  in  cosponsoring  tliis  legisla- 
tion in  the  House.  And  Senator  Kennedy 
is  introducing  similar  legislation  in  the 
other  body. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  dees  five 
tilings: 

First,  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  it  authorizes  $20  million 
for  grants  to  unit,s  of  general  lo;:al  gov- 
ernment for  programs  of  detection  and 
treatment;  $25  million  for  grants  for 
programs  to  identify  high-risk  areas  and 
to  develop  and  cari-y  out  elimination  pro- 


grams; and  $5  million  for  HUD  to  cany 
out  demonstration  and  research  pro- 
grams to  determine  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  problem  and  the  methods  by 
which  the  lead-based  paint  can  best  be 
removed.  Any  amoimts  authorized  for 
one  fiscal  year  but  not  appropriated  may 
be  appropriated  for  the  succeeding  fis- 
cal year. 

Second,  it  broadens  the  piovisions  re- 
lating to  grants  for  detection  and  treat- 
ment of  childhood  lead  poisoning  to  allow 
the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  State 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
centralized  laboratory  facilities  for  ana- 
lyzing biological  and  environmental  lead 
specimens  obtained  from  local  lead-based 
paint  poisoning  detection  programs.  The 
amount  of  any  such  grant  cannot  ex- 
ceed 75  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  a 
facility — a  matching  requirement  similar 
to  that  under  the  other  sections  of  title  I. 
Third,  the  definition  of  lead-based 
paint  is  changed  from  paint  containing 
more  than  1  percent  lead  by  weight — 
calculated  as  lead  metal — in  the  total 
nonvolatile  content  of  liquid  paints  or  in 
the  dried  surface  coating  to  0.06  percent 
lead  by  weight.  This  change  definition 
has  been  supported  by  preponderance  of 
medical  evidence  and  opinion.  Perhaps 
the  best  summary  of  the  reasons  behind 
thus  were  put  forth  in  a  statement  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  in  sup- 
port of  my  petition  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  wliich  was  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  on  November  2, 
1971,  to  ban  paint  with  a  lead-content  in 
excess  of  0.06  percent  from  all  household 
uses  under  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act.  The  text  of 
this  statement  by  the  Academy,  long  in 
the  forefront  of  the  effort  to  combat 
childhood  lead  poisoning,  may  be  found 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  volume  117, 
pp.rt  35,  page  45640. 

Fourth,  my  bill  broadens  the  definition 
of  those  eligible  to  receive  grants  to  in- 
clude any  comprehensive  health  services 
program  within  the  meaning  of  section 
222(at(4)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  thus  facilitating  the  flow  of 
funds  to  the  community  level  at  which 
they  are  most  needed. 

And  fifth,  it  includes  a  provision  en- 
compassing legislation  proposed  by  Rep- 
resentatives Robert  Tiernan  and  Fer- 
NAND  St  Germain  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Representative  Pierre  du  Pont  of  Dela- 
ware, which  authorizes  grants  to  be 
made  to  State  agencies  in  any  case  where 
units  of  local  government  within  the 
State  arc  prevented  by  State  law  from 
receiving  such  grants  or  from  expending 
such  grants  in  accordance  with  their  in- 
tended puipose.  Such  is  the  case  in  both 
Delaware  and  Rhode  Island. 

The  sponsors  of  this  legislation  are: 

William  F.  Ryan  of  New  York. 

Bella  Abzug  of  New  York. 

Herman  Badillo  of  New  York. 

Jonathan  Bingham  of  New  York. 

John  Brademas  of  Indiana. 

Frank  Brasco  of  New  York. 

James  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Phillip  Burton  of  California. 

Silvio  Conte  of  Massachusetts. 

George  Danielson  of  California. 

John  Dent  of  Pennsylvania. 

Don  Edwards  of  California. 

Joshua  Eilberg  of  Pennsylvania. 


Ella  Grasso  of  Connecticut. 

Seymour  Halpern  of  New  York. 

Michael  Harrington  of  Massachusetts. 

Ken  Heckler  of  West  Virginia. 

Henry  Helstoski  of  New  Jersey. 

Louise  Day  Hicks  of  Massachusetts. 

Andy  Jacobs  of  Indiana. 

Edward  Koch  of  New  York. 

Abner  Mikva  of  Illinois. 

Parren  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

Claude  Pepper  of  Florida. 

Otis  Pike  of  New  York. 

Charles  Rangel  of  New  York. 

Ogden  Reid  of  New  York. 

Benjamin  Rosenthal  of  New  York. 

Peter  Rodino  of  New  Jersey. 

Fernand  St  Germain  of  Rhode  Island. 

Paul  Sarbanes  of  Maryland. 

James  Scheuer  of  New  York. 

James  Symington  of  Missouri. 

As  long  as  this  Government  fails  to 
mount  a  meaningful  effort  to  eradicate 
the  plague  of  lead-based  paint  poisoning, 
we  will  continue  to  expend  far  more  re- 
sources patching  up  the  sins  which  have 
been  committed  against  our  children  by 
allowing  them  to  fall  victim  to  this  man- 
made,  yet  preventable  disease. 

The  obligations  we  owe  the  children  of 
the  Nation  are  inescapable.  We  either 
meet  these  obligations  or  we  fail  them. 
We  do  not  neutralize  them  by  ignoring 
them. 


EDUCATION  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
time  of  the  House  vote  on  amendments 
to  the  Higher  Education  Act — including 
the  all-important  antibusing  amend- 
ments of  November  4,  1971 — unfortu- 
nately I  could  not  be  present,  having 
been  officially  excused  for  some  weeks 
due  to  injuries  sustained  in  a  taxlcab 
accident.  Had  I  been  able  to  be  present 
to  be  recorded,  I  would  have  voted  in 
favor  of  the  Ashbrook  amendment  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  the 
forced  busing  of  students  or  teacliers,  or 
for  the  purchase  of  equipment  for  such 
transportation  to  achieve  racial  balance. 
I  am  very  much  pleased  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  overwhelmingly 
passed  the  Ashbrook  amendment  as  well 
as  the  Green  amendment,  which  added 
strength  to  this  important  measure  by 
extending  the  prohibition  to  State  and 
local  funding. 

The  concept  of  the  neighborhood 
school  is  a  basic  American  tradition.  Its 
preservation  and  support,  regretfully, 
has  become  a  highly  emotional  issue 
thi-oughout  the  Nation.  Buses  have  been 
burned;  lawsuits  have  been  filed;  heated 
words  have  been  exchanged,  and  the 
issue  is  far  from  dead. 

This  is  due,  I  feel,  to  the  misinterpre- 
tation of  the  implementation  of  the  con- 
cepts of  racial  integration.  To  bus 
schoolchildren  from  one  neighborhood 
to  another  to  achieve  racial  integration 
is  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Title  IV  cleariy  states 
that: 

Desegregation  shall  not  mean  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  in  order 
to  overconie  racial  Imbalance. 
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Busing,  to  achieve  racial  balance  is 
not  an  answer  to  this  Nation's  educa- 
tional problems.  Let  us  develop  highly 
qualified  teachers,  build  modern  schools 
in  more  neighborhoods,  recondition  and 
improve  existing  educational  facilities, 
develop  better  educational  methods  of  in- 
struction and  learning  and  let  us  solve 
the  problem  of  poor  education  in  cer- 
tain of  our  Nation's  schools  by  meeting 
the  problems  at  those  schools.  We  have 
the  resources  and  the  will  to  effect  mean- 
ingful and  substahtial  changes  which  will 
correct  our  educational  deficiences.  The 
transportation  of  children  across  com- 
munity or  county  lines  to  distant  and  un- 
familiar schools  is  unjust.  Parents  who 
live  in  such  neighborhoods  as  Flush- 
ing, Bayside,  Kew  Gardens,  Richmond 
Hill,  Jamaica,  Queens  Village  and  Forest 
Hills  take  great  price  in  their  com- 
munities and  have  carefully  selected 
their  homes  and  apartments  largely  on 
the  basis  of  the  availability  and  prox- 
imity of  neighborhood  schools.  These 
parents  should  not  be  forced  to  send  their 
children  across  Queens  County  or  into 
other  coimties  in  New  York;  nor  for  that 
matter,  should  parents  anj'where  in  the 
Nation  be  compelled  to  bus  their  chil- 
dren out  of  their  home  community  just 
to  achieve  so-called  racial  balance.  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  citizens  should 
have  an  unqualified  right  to  reap  the  full 
benefits  of  the  community  in  which  they 
live. 

For  the  Congress  or  anyone  else  to 
deny  them  these  rights  would  be  blatant- 
ly unfair — rich  or  poor,  black  or  white  do 
not  wish  to  bus  their  children  to  a  dis- 
tant and  imfamiliar  school. 

It  is  tim.e,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  our  Na- 
tion's lawmakers  to  act  to  clarify  the  law 
so  that  the  court  can  refiect  the  will  of 
the  American  populace.  To  force  busing 
on  an  unwilling  and  hostile  commimity 
does  little  to  encourage  our  citizens  to 
believe  that  Government  is  responsive  to 
the  needs  and  wants  of  the  community. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  support  the 
discharge  petition  which  would  allow 
the  Congress  to  act  on  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would  pro- 
hibit busing  as  a  method  of  achieving 
racial  balance. 

We  are  a  nation  made  up  of  minorities 
and  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  our  great 
strength.  Our  children  must  not  become 
the  object  or  the  tools  of  social  experi- 
.nent.  If  our  school  systems  are  carefully 
planned  and  we  make  a  commitment  to 
assiu'e  that  necessary  funds  are  allocated 
to  develop  and  train  skilled  pereonnel 
and  new  programs  are  created  and  in- 
stituted to  aid  the  underachiever  as  well 
as  the  gifted,  then  and  only  then  can 
we  begin  to  solve  the  critical  problems  of 
our  educational  system. 

Let  us  give  rational  thought  to  the 
problems  that  face  our  educational  in- 
stitutions and  then  let  us  commit  our- 
selves to  meaningful  solutions  which  will 
meet  the  needs  of  all  our  children. 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  nation. 

American  literature  has  had  a  strong 
influence  and  played  an  important  role 
in  our  society.  For  Instance,  the  Janu- 
ary 1903  editorial  in  McClure's  maga- 
zine has  been  called  the  most  influential 
ever  published.  In  it  publisher,  S.  S.  Mc- 
Clure  declared  war  on  the  immorality 
and  paved  the  way  for  a  moral  crusade 
against  the  evils  of  a  modem  society 
during  the  period  of  our  history  called 
the  "progressive  era." 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 


EXPROPRIATION  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texa-s  (Mr.  Gonz.'\lez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  President  announced  a  definite  policy 
toward  countries  that  expropriate  prop- 
erty owned  by  U.S.  citizens  and  firms. 

We  all  know  that  in  a  developing  coun- 
try one  of  the  critical  needs  is  for  cap- 
ital. Capital  can  be  had  by  saving,  or  by 
borrowing,  or  by  some  outside  invest- 
ment. During  the  past  decade  the  devel- 
oping countries  have  incurred  a  startling 
external  debt:  this  external  debt  today 
amoimts  to  some  $43  billion,  of  which 
$23  billion  will  fall  due  in  the  next  5 
years.  All  of  this  is  loans  from  official 
sources.  Private  loans  to  developing 
countries  aggregate  to  $16  billion  of 
which  $13  bilUon  will  be  due  by  1975. 

In  terms  of  individual  countries,  Chile 
is  an  example  of  a  developing  country 
that  has  a  good  base  of  natural  resources, 
and  has  every  hope  of  developing  into  a 
sizable  economic  power.  Yet  Chile  now 
has  annual  debt  servicing  obligations 
amounting  to  a  full  35  percent  of  her 
total  export  earnings,  and  has  an  ex- 
ternal debt  of  some  $3  biUion. 

For  a  country  like  Chile,  or  any  de- 
veloping country  for  that  matter,  private 
investment  is  a  must,  because  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  capital  that  can  be  generated 
from  savings  and  a  limit  to  tlie  amoimt 
that  can  be  borrowed.  Private  investment 
is  not  a  new  requirement;  much  of  the 
development  of  the  United  States  came 
about  through  foreign  private  invest- 
ment. 

Every  country  of  course  has  a  sovereign 
power,  and  among  the  powers  of  the 
sovereign  is  the  right  to  expropriate.  The 
difficulty,  as  the  President  has  correctly 
observed,  is  that  expropriation  without 
reason,  and  without  compensation,  can 
only  discourage  outside  investment.  An 
expropriating  country  instantly  creates 
an  external  debt — which  it  might  not 
recognize,  but  must,  if  it  is  prudent — 
and  at  the  same  time  discourages  foreign 
investment,  which  may  indeed  be  vital  to 
its  development.  In  some  cases,  and  one 
that  I  know  of  in  particular,  the  ability 
to  pay  a  promised  compensation  for  ex- 
propriated property  hinged  on  new  for- 
eign investment,  including  loans  from 
world  lending  institutions.  Whatever  the 
merits  of  the  case,  it  is  readily  seen  that 
the  case  created  a  great  dilemma  for  all 
parties  concerned. 


The  United  States  has  immense  private 
investments  abroad — over  $12  billion  in 
the  19  countries  of  Latin  America  alone. 
These  countries  are  developing,  some 
very  rapidly,  and  have  great  need  of  ad- 
ditional capital,  both  from  official  lending 
agencies  and  private  investment  alike.  It 
seems  clear  the  oflTicial  sources  cannot 
provide  anything  like  the  amounts  that 
will  be  needed,  so  prudence  would  seem 
to  dictate  that  private  investment — at 
least  to  a  sensible  degree — should  be 
encouraged.  No  one  would  suggest  that  a 
country  allow  itself  to  be  wholly  taken 
over  by  foreign  private  investors,  but 
neither  should  nny  country  discourage 
private  investment  altogether.  There  is  a 
prudent  way. 

It  seems  to  me  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  its  citizens  and  their 
investments.  Moreover,  we  have  the  duty 
to  encourage  the  developing  countries  to 
allow  a  prudent  amount  of  private  in- 
vestment, if  we  are  to  see  our  assistance 
programs  bear  the  full  fruits  of  their 
promise.  Recognizing  all  this — that  offi- 
cial capital  lending  is  insufficient,  that 
there  are  limits  on  what  a  developing 
country  can  save  or  borrow — and  that 
there  is  a  role  for  foreign  investment,  it 
seems  to  me  only  reasonable  that  the 
United  States  should  seek  to  protect  and 
encourage  private  investment  in  develop- 
ing countries.  It  is  in  our  own  best  inter- 
ests to  do  this,  and  it  should  in  fact  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries themselves.  I  do  not  insist  that  we 
demand  any  unreasonable  rights,  but 
only  that  all  parties  concerned  should 
follow  a  path  of  reason. 

I.  therefore,  welcome  the  President's 
statement  on  a  new  U.S.  policy  concern- 
ing expropriation.  In  some  respects,  the 
policy  statement  closely  follows  an 
amendment  I  have  offered  to  the  various 
bills  authorizing  added  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  various  multilateral  lending 
institutions.  This  legislation  will  be 
brought  to  the  House  floor  in  the  coming 
weeks. 

I,  therefore,  welcome  the  President's 
amendments  creating  an  expropriation 
policy,  however,  because  the  President's 
announced  policy  is  deficient  in  some  re- 
spects, specifically  in  that  it  does  not 
lodge  responsibility  in  any  particular 
person  or  department  and  in  that  it  does 
not  contain  language  quite  as  positive  as 
in  my  amendment.  Finally.  I  believe  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  state  its  own 
policy,  to  join  with  the  President,  and 
help  bring  about  the  goal  that  he  seeks 
to  further,  as  we  all  do — the  continued 
orderly  development  of  the  countries  of 
the  world,  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
President's    message    on    expropriation 
policy  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Policy  Statement,  Economic  Assistance  and 
Investment  Security  in  Developing  Nations 

We  live  in  an  age  that  rightly  attaches 
very  high  Importance  to  economic  develop- 
ment. Tlie  people  of  the  developing  societies 
In  particular  see  In  their  own  economic 
development  the  path  to  fulfillment  of  a 
whole  range  of  national  and  human  aspira- 
tions. The  United  States  continues  to  support 
wholeheartedly,  as  we  have  done  for  decides, 
the  efforts  of  those  societies  to  grow  eco- 
nomically— out  of  our  deep  conviction  that, 
as  I  said  in  my  Inaugural  Address,  "to  go 
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forward  at  all  Is  to  go  forward  together;" 
that  the  well-being  of  mankind  Is  in  the 
flnal  analysis  indivisible;  and  that  a  better- 
fed,  better-clothed,  healthier,  and  more  lit- 
erate world  win  be  a  more  peaceful  world  as 
well. 

As  we  enter  1972,  therefore,  I  think  It  Is 
appropriate  to  outline  my  views  on  some 
Important  aspects  of  overseas  development 
policy.  I  shall  discuss  these  matters  In  broad- 
er compass  and  greater  detail  In  messages  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  In  the  com- 
ing weeks.  Nineteen  seventy-one  saw  great 
changes  In  the  International  monetary  and 
trade  fields,  especially  among  the  developed 
nations.  A  new  economic  policy  was  charted 
for  the  United  States  and  a  promising  be- 
ginning was  made  on  a  broad  reform  of  the 
International  monetary  system — starting 
with  a  realignment  of  international  ex- 
change rates.  Now.  In  1972,  the  problem  of 
how  best  to  assist  the  development  of  the 
world's  emerging  nations  will  move  more  to 
the  forefront  of  our  concern. 

Any  policy  for  such  assistance  Is  prompted 
by  a  mutuality  of  Interest.  Through  our  de- 
velopment assistance  programs,  financing  in 
the  form  of  taxes  paid  by  ordinary  Ameri- 
cans at  all  Income  levels  Is  made  available 
to  help  people  In  other  iiations  realize  their 
aspirations.  A  variety  of  other  mechanisms 
also  serves  to  transfer  economic  resources 
from  the  United  States  to  ''developing 
nations. 

Three  ai^pects  of  U.S.  development  assist- 
ance programs  received  concentrated  atten- 
tion during  the  past  year.  These  were: 

Continuing  a  progriim  of  bilateral  eco- 
nomic assistance; 

Meeting    our    international    undertakings  . 
for  the  funding  of  multilateral  development 
institutions;  and 

Clarifying  the  role  of  private  foreign  In- 
vestment in  overseas  development  and  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  of  expropriations. 

As  to  our  .bilateral  economic  program,  it  Is 
my  Intention  to  seek  a  regular  and  adequate 
fiscal  year  1972  appropriation  to  replace  the 
present  interim  financing  arrangement 
which  expires  February  22.  I  urge  that  this 
be  one  of  the  first  Items  addressed  and  com- 
pleted by  the  Congress  after  it  reconvenes. 
Looking  beyond  this  Immediate  need,  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  give  early  attention  to  the 
proposals  which  I  submitted  last  year  to 
reform  our  foreign  assistance  programs  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  '70s. 

In  regard  to  our  participation  In  multi- 
lateral institutions,  I  attach  the  highest  im- 
portance to  meeting  In  full  the  financial 
pledges  we  make.  In  1970,  the  U.S.  agreed 
with  its  hemispheric  partners  on  replenish- 
ing the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
Our  contributionB  to  this  Bank  represent 
our  most  concrete  form  of  support  for  re- 
gional development  In  Latin  America.  While 
the  Congress  did  approve  petial  financial 
for  the  Bank  before  the  recess,  it  Is  urgent 
that  the  integrity  of  thla  international  agree- 
ment be  preserved  through  providing  the 
needed  payments  In  full. 

These  Inter-American  Bank  contribu- 
tions— together  with  our  vital  contributions 
to  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, the  World  Bank  and  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank — are  the  heart  of  my  announced 
policy  of  channeling  substantial  resources 
for  development  through  these  experienced 
and  technically  proficient  multilateral  In- 
stitutions. These  latter  contributions  also  re- 
qvilre  prompt  legislative  action,  and  I  look  to 
the  Congress  to  demonstrate  to  other  nations 
that  the  United  States  will  continue  Its  long- 
standing cooperative  approach  to  Interna- 
tional development  through  multUatered 
financial  mechanisms. 

I  also  wish  to  make  clear  the  approach  of 
this  administration  to  the  role  of  private 
Investment  in  developing  countrlee,  and  In 
particular  to  one  of  the  major  problems  af- 
fecting such  private  Investment:  upholding 


accepted  principles  of  International  law  in 
the  face  of  expropriations  without  adequate 
compensation. 

A  principal  objective  of  foreign  economic 
assistance  programs  is  to  assist  developing 
countries  In  attracting  private  investment.  A 
nation's  ability  to  compete  for  this  scarce 
and  vital  development  ingredient  Is  improved 
by  programs  which  develop  economic  infra- 
structure, increase  literacy,  and  raise  health 
standards.  Private  Investment,  as  a  carrier  of 
technology,  of  trade  opportunities,  and  of 
capital  itself,  in  turn  becomes  a  major  fac- 
tor In  promoting  Industrial  and  agricultural 
development.  Further,  a  significant  flow  of 
private  foreign  capital  stimulates  the  mobi- 
lization and  formation  of  domestic  capital 
within  the  recipient  country. 

A  sort  of  symbiosis  exists — with  govern- 
ment aid  effort  not  only  spending  the  flow 
of,  but  actually  depending  for  their  success 
upon,  private  capital  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign. And,  of  course,  from  the  investor's 
point  of  view,  foreign  private  investment 
must  either  yield  financial  benefits  to  him 
over  time,  or  cease  to  be  available.  Mutual 
benefit  is  thus  the  sine  qxca  non  of  successful 
foreign  private  Investment. 

Unfortunately,  for  all  concerned,  these  vir- 
tually axiomatic  views  on  the  beneficial  role 
of  and  necessary  conditions  for  private  capi- 
tal have  been  challenged  in  recent  and  im- 
portant Instances.  U.S.  enterprises,  and  those 
of  many  other  nations,  operating  abroad 
under  valid  contracts  negotiated  in  good 
faith,  and  within  the  established  legal  codes 
of  certain  foreign  countries,  have  found  their 
contracts  revoked  and  their  assets  seized  with 
inadequate  compensation,  or  with  no  com- 
pensation. 

Such  actions  by  other  governments  are 
wasteful  from  a  resource  standpoint,  short- 
sighted considering  their  adverse  effects  on 
the  flow  of  private  investment  fundi  from  all 
sotuxes,  and  unfair  to  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  foreign  private  investors. 

The  wisdom  of  any  expropriation  is  ques- 
tionable, even  when  adequate  compensation 
Is  paid.  The  resources  diverted  to  compen- 
sate Investments  that  are  already  producing 
employment  and  taxes  often  could  be  used 
more  productively  to  finance  new  investment 
in  the  domestic  economy,  particularly  In 
areas  of  high  social  priority  to  which  foreign 
capital  does  not  always  flow.  Consequently, 
countries  that  expropriate  often  postpone 
the  attainment  of  their  own  development 
goals.  Still  more  unfairly,  expropriations  in 
one  developing  country  can  and  do  impair 
the  investment  climate  in  other  developing 
countries. 

In  light  of  all  this.  It  seems  to  me  impera- 
tive to  state — to  our  citizens  and  to  other 
nations — the  policy  of  this  Government  In 
future  situations  Involving  exproprlatory 
acts. 

1.  Under  international  law,  the  United 
States  has  a  right  to  expect : 

That  any  taking  of  American  private  prop- 
erty will  l5e  nondiscriminatory; 

that  It  will  be  for  a  public  purpose;  and 

that  its  citizens  will  receive  prompt,  ade- 
quate, and  effective  compensation  from  the 
expropriating  country. 

Thus,  when  a  country  expropriates  a  sig- 
nificant U.S.  Interest  without  making  rea- 
sonal>le  provision  for  such  compensation  to 
U.S.  citizens,  we  will  presume  that  the  U.S. 
win  not  extend  new  bilateral  economic  bene- 
fits to  the  expropriating  country  unless  and 
until  It  Is  determined  that  the  country  is 
taking  reasonable  steps  to  provide  adequate 
compensation  or  that  there  are  major  factors 
affecting  U.S.  interests  which  require  con- 
tinuance of  all  or  part  of  these  benefits. 

2.  In  the  fact  of  the  exproprlatory  circum- 
stances Just  described,  we  wlU  presume  that 
the  United  States  Government  will  with- 
hold Its  support  from  loans  under  considera- 
tion In  multilateral  development  banks. 

3.  Humanitarian  assistance  will,  of  course, 


continue  to  receive  special  consideration  un- 
der such  circumstances. 

4.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  policy  effec- 
tively, I  have  directed  that  each  potential 
expropriation  case  be  followed  closely.  A  spe- 
cial Inter-agency  group  will  be  established 
under  the  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy  to  review  such  cases  and  to  recom- 
mend courses  of  action  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

5.  The  Departments  of  State,  Treasury,  and 
Commerce  are  Increasing  their  Interchange 
of  views  with  the  business  community  on 
problems  relating  to  pw-lvate  U.S.  Investment 
abroad  In  order  to  Improve  goverimient  and 
business  awareness  of  each  other's  concerns, 
actions,  and  plans.  The  Department  of  State 
has  set  up  a  special  office  to  follow  expro- 
priation cases  In  support  of  the  Ooxmcll  on 
International  Economic  Policy. 

6.  Since  these  Issues  are  of  concern  to  a 
broad  portion  of  the  international  commu- 
nity, the  U.S.  Government  will  consult  with 
governments  of  developed  and  developing 
countries  on  expropriation  matters,  to  work 
out  effective  measures  for  dealing  with  these 
problems  on  a  multilateral  basis. 

7.  Along  with  other  governments,  we  shall 
cooperate  with  the  international  financial 
institutions — in  particular  the  World  Bank 
Group,  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  and  the  Asian  Development  Bank — to 
achieve  a  mutually  t>eneflclal  Investment  at- 
mosphere. The  international  financial  Insti- 
tutions have  often  assisted  In  the  settlement 
of  investment  disputes,  and  we  expect  they 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

8.  One  way  to  make  reasonable  provision 
for  Just  compensation  in  an  expropriation 
dispute  is  to  refer  the  dispute  to  interna- 
tional adjudication  or  arbitration.  Firm 
agreement  In  advance  on  dispute  settlement 
procedures  Is  a  desirable  means  of  anticipat- 
ing possible  disagreements  between  host 
governments  and  foreign  Investors.  Accord- 
ingly, I  support  the  existing  International 
Center  for  the  Settlement  of  Investment 
Disputes  within  the  World  Bank  Group,  as 
well  as  the  establishment  In  the  very  near 
future  of  the  International  Investment  In- 
surance Agency,  now  under  discussion  In  the 
World  Bank  Group.  The  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  will  make  every  effort 
to  incorporate  independent  dispute  settle- 
ment procedures  In  Its  new  Insurance  and 
guarantee  agreements. 

I  announce  these  decisions  because  I  be- 
lieve there  should  be  no  uncertainty  regard- 
ing U.S.  policy.  The  adoption  by  the  United 
States  Government  of  this  policy  is  consist- 
ent with  International  law.  The  policy  will 
be  implemented  within  the  framework  of 
existing  domestic  law  until  the  Congresa 
modifies  present  statutes,  along  the  lines  al- 
ready proposed  by  this  administration.  The 
U.S.  fully  respects  the  sovereign  rights  of 
others,  but  it  will  not  Ignore  actions  prej- 
udicial to  the  rule  of  law  and  legitimate 
U.S.  Interest. 

Finally,  as  we  look  beyond  our  proper  na- 
tional Interests  to  the  larger  considerations 
of  the  world  Interest,  let  us  not  forget  that 
only  within  a  framework  of  International 
law  will  the  developed  nations  be  able  to 
provide  Increasing  support  for  the  aspira- 
tions of  our  less  developed  neighbors  around 
the  world. 


DEBATE  SURROUNDING  THE  U.S. 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  HOS- 
PITALS  AND   CLINICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bvrke)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  the  continuing  debate 
surrounding  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospitals  and  clinics,  I  would  like  to 
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sliare  \\'ith  my  colleagues  the  correspond- 
ence I  have  received  from  Colonel  Pas- 
ton,  executive  committeeman  for  the  Dis- 
abled OCBcers  Association.  I  commend 
your  attention  to  Colonel  Paston's  views 
which  are  detailed  below  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare: 

DisABt4ED  Officers  Association, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  9,  1971. 

Be  the  future  of  PHS  hospital  and  clinic 

system. 
Hon.  Elliot  L.  Richardson, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Richardson:  December  31, 
1970,  you  stressed  that  no  decision  had  been 
made  at  that  time  and  that  your  Depart- 
ment will  review  Its  findings  with  the  Con- 
gress, beneficiary  groups,  and  employee  or- 
ganizations before  a  final  decision  is  reached 
(see  attached  copy  of  notice  signed  by  Dr. 
Jack  Butler,  Assistant  Surgeon  General,  Di- 
rector. Federal  Health  Program  Service). 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  February 
9,  1971  letter  addressed  to  you  referring  to 
Dr.  Butler's  communication  and  requesting 
you  to  notify  me  of  the  date,  time,  and  place 
you  plan  to  assemble  beneficiary  groups  be- 
fore flnal  decision  Is  reached  to  afford  me 
an  opportunity  to  be  present  and  participate 
In  the  conference,  since  the  members  of  this 
organization,  all  disability  retired  officers  of 
the  armed  services,  are  USPHS  beneficiaries. 

I  now  learn  that,  on  Octolser  8,  1971,  you 
closed  the  Ft.  Worth  clinical  research  center 
after  you  applied  for  and  received  FY  1972 
appropriations  to  operate  all  the  USPHS  Hos- 
pitals and  clinics  during  that  fiscal  year  (see 
attached  remarks  of  Rep.  James  A.  Burke, 
Cong.  Rec,  vol.  117,  pt.  29,  p.  37884). 

Since  your  Department  didn't  review  Its 
Pt.  Worth  findings  with  this  beneficiary 
group,  nor  Informed  me  of  your  intended 
action,  may  we  rely  on  your  promise  to  re- 
view with  us  your  findings  as  to  the  other 
DSPHS  Hospitals  and  Clinics  before  a  flnal 
decision  is  reached? 
Sincerely, 

Col.  D.  George  Paston. 

Health  Services  and  Mental 

Health  Administration, 
Rockville,  Md.,  December  22, 1971. 
Col.  D.  George  Paston, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Dear  Colonel  Paston:  Secretary  Richard- 
son has  asked  that  I  reply  to  your  letter  of 
November  9,  1971,  concerning  the  transfer  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Clinical  Research  Center  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  proposed 
conversion  of  the  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals to  community  management  and  use. 

The  Fort  Worth  Clinical  Research  Center 
Is  not  a  Public  Health  Service  general  hos- 
pital. This  Center  while  under  the  direction 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
was  used  exclusively  for  treatment  of  nar- 
cotic addicts  and  a  few  geriatric  psychiatric 
cases.  The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare's  action  In  transferring  this  fa- 
cility to  the  Department  of  Justice  is  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  the  studies  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  converting  the  Public 
Health  Service  general  hospitals  to  com- 
munity management  and  use. 

While  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Secretary, 
he  has  stated  publicly  that  It  Is  his  inten- 
tion ".  .  .  to  consult  fully  with  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  and  with 
representatives  of  our  beneficiary  groups, 
employee  organizations,  and  commtmlty 
agencies  .  .  ."  before  making  any  final  deci- 
sion on  the  future  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice general  hospitals  and  clinics.  This  flnal 
decision  has  yet  to  be  made. 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson's letter  dated  November  15  to  Con- 
gress informing  them  of  the  status  of  the 


Public  Health  Service  study.  As  stated  In 
this  letter,  none  of  the  proposals  Is  sufficient- 
ly well  spelled  out.  Our  next  step  will  be  to 
refine  the  proposals  and  develop  the  neces- 
sary data  needed  to  make  a  decision. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Roland  D.  McRae, 
Interim  Director,  Federal  Health  Pro- 
grams Service. 


Washington,  D.C.  January  6,  1972. 
Col.  D.  George  Paston, 
Disabled  Officers  Association. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Dear  Colonel  Paston:  I  can  honestly  ad- 
mit that  I  have  never  witnessed  In  all  my 
years  In  Washlntgon  such  persistent  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  Administration  to  go 
against  the  near  unanimous  feeling  of  Con- 
gress as  expressed  on  several  occasions,  most 
recently  in  the  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 6,  which  passed  both  Houses  on  Decem- 
ber 9th.  The  closing  down  of  the  Fort  Worth 
narcotics  treatment  facility  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  in  my  opinion  is  one  of  the 
most  blatant  displays  of  Executive  Depart- 
ment arrogance  this  city  has  seen  In  many  a 
year. 

In  late  November,  the  Sunday  papers  car- 
ried reports  that  the  Secretary  had  made  a 
decision  to  disband  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Conunlssion  Corps  and  whatever  ration- 
ale they  offer  for  this.  It  all  adds  up  to  the 
same  thing,  in  my  opinion,  and  that  Is  an- 
ottier  attack  on  the  future  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  System.  I  am  enclosing  for 
your  pertisal  a  copy  of  my  remarks  delivered 
m  the  House  on  this  very  subject. 

I  honestly  wish  I  could  be  more  opti- 
mistic that  my  efforts  and  the  efforts  of 
others  will  be  successful  in  this  matter.  How- 
ever, everjthlng  seems  to  point  In  the  op- 
posite direction.  On  December  9th  a  confiden- 
tial memorandum  from  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  was  revealed. 
Its  contents  made  unpleasant  reading  for 
anyone  from  Boston,  since  it  seems  clear 
that  Boston's  Public  Health  Service  Hospital 
Is  a  prime  target  for  early  closing.  In  other 
words,  all  the  resolutions  and  bills  passed  by 
Congress  on  the  subject,  even  authorizations 
and  appropriations,  seem  to  be  for  naught, 
given  the  obvious  determination  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Department  to  work  Its  will  on  the 
Health  Service.  All  I  can  do  at  this  point  Is 
pledge  my  efforts  to  continue  the  fight  and 
hope  that  public  opinion  will  make  Itself 
known  to  Mr.  Richardson  and  the  President. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

James  A.  BtmKE, 
Mernber  of  Congress. 


Disabled  Officers  Association. 
Washington.  D.C,  January  11,  1972. 
Hon.  James  A.  Burke, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Burke:  I  fully  agree  with  yours 
of  the  6th  that  the  plan  of  the  Dept  of  HE&W 
to  close  the  USPHS  hospitals  and  clinics 
which  the  Congress  legislated  to  be  main- 
tained and  operated  by  that  Dept  (Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  6).  Is  blatant  Execu- 
tive arrogance.  I  also  agree  with  what  you 
said  (Cong.  Rec,  vol.  117,  pt.  34,  p.  45046). 

In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  we 
said:  "The  history  of  the  present  king  of 
Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated  in- 
juries and  usurpations  all  having  in  direct 
object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyr- 
rany."  Our  Constitution  provides.  "Every 
order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on 
a  question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  president  of  the  United  States; 
and  before  the  same  shall  take  effect,  shall 
be  approved  by  him,  or,  being  disapproved 
by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of 


the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives .  .  .  (Article  I.  section  7);  and,  in  Ar- 
ticle II,  section  1:  "The  executive  power  shall 
be  vested  in  a  president  of  the  United  States 
of  America." 

The  executive  branch  is  distinguished  from 
the  legislative  branch  (the  Congress).  The 
Constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  make 
laws  may  not  be  abrogated  by  the  executive 
who  Is  responsible  for  puttmg  into  effect 
the  laws  made  by  Congress,  whose  legislative 
duties  he  may  not  usurp. 

You  win  recall  the  copy  of  my  Nov.  9th 
letter  to  Mr.  Richardson  which  I  sent  you.  I 
received  a  reply  (copy  enclosed)  dated  Dec. 
22nd  from  Roland  D.  McRae,  Interim  Direc- 
tor, Federal  Health  Programs  Service,  with 
the  enclosures  he  mentions.  You  will  note 
that  he  mentions  the  Pt.  Worth,  Boston,  and 
the  other  USPHS  hospitals,  and  doesn't  men- 
Won  the  USPHS  clinics. 

You.  Representatives  Paul  G.  Rogers  (Fla.) , 
Jim  Wright  and  Jack  Brooks  (Tex.),  Hale 
Boggs  (La.),  John  M.  Murphy  (N.Y.)  and 
the  other  Representatives  and  Senators  have, 
commendably,  been  doing  a  great  Job  (a)  to 
prevent  the  executive  from  usurping  the 
power  of  Congress  to  make  the  laws,  and  (b) 
to  compel  the  USPHS  to  continue  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  these  health  facili- 
ties which  cost  the  government  far  less  than 
to  convert  them  to  community  management 
and  use  with  a  lesser  grade  of  medical  care 
than  the  USPHS  now  provides  to  statutory 
beneficiaries. 

Armed  with  the  truth,  the  Constitution, 
and  the  Presidents  State  of  the  Union 
avowal  to  slow  the  alarming  rise  in  the  cost 
of  medical  care  and  that  America,  the  wealth- 
iest nation  in  the  world,  it  is  time  we  be- 
came the  healthiest  nation  In  the  world,  you 
are  bound  to  prevail. 
Sincerely, 

D.  Georce  Paston. 


FAST  BREEDER  REACTOR  MANAGE- 
MENT TEAM  SELECTED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Holifield) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELiD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
important  announcement  was  made  on 
January  15,  1972,  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  After  10  years  of  re.search 
and  development  on  the  "fast  breeder" 
nuclear  reactor,  we  have  arrived  at  the 
point  in  technology'  where  we  are  ready 
to  .construct  a  full  scale — 500  megawatt — 
reactor  for  the  produtcion  of  electricity. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis.sion 
have  supported  this  research  and  de- 
velopment project  for  the  past  10  years. 

On  Jime  4th,  1971,  President  Nixon, 
in  his  energy  mes-sage  to  the  Nation, 
made  a  national  commitment  to  achieve 
a  commercial  fast  breeder  reactor  by 
1980.  On  that  occasion  he  said: 

Our  best  hope  today  for  meeting  the  Na- 
tion's growing  demand  fcr  economical  clean 
energ:>'  lies  with  the  fast  breeder  reactor.  Be- 
cause of  Its  highly  efficient  use  of  nuclear 
fuel,  the  breeder  reactor  could  extend  the 
life  of  our  natural  uranium  fuel  supply  from 
decades  to  centuries,  with  far  less  impact 
on  the  environment  than  the  power  plants 
which  are  operating  today.  ...  I  believe  it 
important  to  the  Nation  that  the  commercial 
demonstration  of  a  breeder  reactor  be  com- 
pleted by  1980. 

With  this  background  of  scientific  ef- 
fort and  national  commitment  by  the 
President,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  a  group  of  advisory  representa- 
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tives  of  privately  and  publicly  owned 
electric  utilities  across  the  Nation  began 
meetings  to  work  out  the  preliminary 
plans  for  the  selection  of  a  common  man- 
agement team  for  managing,  construct- 
ing and  operating  the  first  demonstra- 
tion plant.  By  January  15,  1972,  the  elec- 
tric utilities  had  pledged  contributions 
of  approximately  $240  million  and  non- 
cash contributions — land  and  equip- 
ment— valued  at  $100  million.  The  total 
Federal  participation  in  the  construction 
of  the  demonstration  will  be  over  $100 
million.  On  Friday  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Utility  Advisory 
Committee  came  into  unanimous  agree- 
ment on  the  selection  of  the  Tenne.ssee 
Valley  Authority  and  the  Commonwealth 
Edison  Co.  as  the  management  team. 
Four  groups  were  considered  and  it  is  a 
tribute  to  the  wisdom  of  the  final  selec- 
tion that  the  three  unsucces.sful  groups 
joined  In  the  final  approval  of  selection 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days  of  increas- 
ing need  for  electilcity,  the  past  few 
years'  record  of  rapidly  increasing  costs 
of  fossil  fuels  and  the  prediction  of  oil 
and  gas  depletion  within  a  century,  we 
face  the  absolute  necessity  of  finding  a 
new  heat  fuel  source.  We  believe  that  we 
have  found  the  new  souice  in  uranium 
and  Plutonium. 

The  new  breeder  type  reactor  will  ex- 
tract from  any  given  amount  of  uranium 
100  times  as  much  heat  energy  as  the 
existing  types  of  nuclear  reactors.  This 
will  insure  the  world  a  new  source  of 
heat  energy  for  the  next  thousand  years. 

If  it  is  wisely  used  in  the  interests  of  all 
the  people,  monopoly  pricing  tecluiiques 
can  be  avoided  and  our  basic  energy  need 
can  be  cheap,  clean,  and  inexhaustible. 

I  append  to  my  remarks  a  news  release 
on  the  breeder  reactor  and  a  newspaper 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
January  15,  1972: 

TVA,  Commonwealth  Edison  Set  To  Build 
Fast  Breeder  Nuclear  Plant 

(By  Thomas  O'Toole) 

An  atomic  power  plant  that  will  produce 
more  nuclear  fuel  than  it  consumes  will  be 
built  in  the  state  of  Tennessee  by  the  Com- 
monwealth Edison  Co.  of  Chicago  and  the 
publicly  owned  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

The  first  of  the  so-called  fast  breeder  nu- 
clear plants  to  be  authorized  In  the  United 
States,  the  station  will  generate  as  much  as 
500.000  kilowatts  of  electricity  and  cost  as 
much  as  8500  million,  making  it  the  most  ex- 
pensive power  plant  ever  built. 

"I  am  very  enthusiastic  about  this  proj- 
ect," Atomic  Energy  Commission  Chairman 
James  R.  Schleslriger  said  yesterday  In  an- 
nouncing the  move.  "We  are  gratified  by  the 
fact  that  this  Initial  plant  brings  together 
the  resources  of  a  major  Investor-owned  util- 
ity as  well  as  a  major  publicly  owned  power 
supplier."  ' 

The  fast  breeder  p!ant  was  chosen  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  as  the  best  way  for  the  United 
States  to  meet  its  energy  needs  for  the  next 
30  years. 

"Because  of  Its  highly  efficient  use  of  nu- 
clear fuel."  the  President  said  in  his  energy 
message  June  4.  "the  breeder  reactor  could 
extend  the  life  of  our  natural  uranium  fuel 
si-.pply  from  decades  to  centuries,  with  far 
less  impact  on  the  environment  than  the 
power  plants  which  are  operating  today." 

The  AEC  figures  that  half  the  power  plants 
built  in  the  last  two  decades  of  the  century 
will  be  fast  breeder  plants.  By  the  year  2000, 


there  might  be  600  fast  breeder  power  reac- 
tors in  use  In  the  United  States,  producing 
as  much  as  600  million  kilowatts. 

The  breeder  announced  yesterday  for  Ten- 
nessee will  be  what  the  AEC  calls  its  demon- 
stration plant,  providing  a  testing  ground  for 
all  the  breeders  to  follow.  The  AEC  and  the 
TVA  will  put  up  $100  million  each  for  the 
plant,  with  the  rest  to  be  paid  for  by  the  U.S. 
electric  utility  Industry. 

In  what  AEC  Chairman  Schlesinger  called 
an  "unprecedented  cooperative  endeavor." 
the  U.S.  utility  Industry  already  has  pledged 
$240  million  to  the  plant's  financing. 

Construction  of  the  plant  Is  due  to  begin 
one  year  from  now,  with  power  being  gener- 
ated by  1980.  Under  terms  of  a  contract  drawn 
up  by  the  AEC,  Commonwealth  Edison  will 
manage  the  project.  TVA  will  construct  and 
operate  the  plant,  which  will  produce  power 
for  the  TVA  system. 

A  site  for  the  plant  has  not  been  chosen, 
but  AEC  officials  said  they  are  studying  three 
locations,  all  in  Tennessee.  The  most  proba- 
ble location  Is  near  Rogersville,  about  63 
miles  from  Knoxville. 

Commonwealth  Edison  and  TVA  were 
chosen  to  build  the  plant  from  proposals 
submitted  by  four  utility  groups.  Schlesinger 
said  that  one  reason  Commonwealth  Edison 
and  TVA  were  picked  was  because  of  their 
long  experience  with  conventional  nuclear 
power  plants. 

"Together,"  he  said,  "they  have  20  per  cent 
of  the  nuclear  capacity  In  the  U.S." 

Another  reason  TVA  was  chosen  is  that  no 
opposition  to  the  breeder  Is  expected  there 
from  environmentalists,  although  conserva- 
tionists did  halt  construction  of  a  TVA  dam 
for  a  conventional  power  plant.  TV.\  has 
experienced  no  construction  delays  on  Its 
Inherently  more  dangerous  than  a  conven- 
tional atomic  plant. 

While  the  fast  breeder  is  theoretically  a 
"cleaner"  type  of  nuclear  plant,  it  is  also 
Inherently  more  dangerous  than  a  conven- 
tional atomic  plant. 

One  reason  Is  that  the  "breeder"  produces 
Plutonium  fuel,  which  is  the  most  enduring 
radioactive  poison  known  to  man.  Plutonium 
takes  24.000  years  to  lose  half  its  radioactiv- 
ity. Another  reason  is  that  a  breeder  plant 
will  be  cooled  by  liquid  sodium  metal,  which 
Ignites  on  contact  with  air  or  moisture. 

Despite  such  dangers,  the  AEC  is  con- 
vinced that  the  sodium-cooled  breeder  is  the 
safest,  most  reliable  means  of  producing 
electricity  through  splitting  the  atom. 

In  the  last  20  years,  the  AEC  has  spent  $600 
million  on  breeder  research,  most  of  it  on  the 
safety  aspects  of  breeder  technology.  It  ex- 
pects to  spend  another  $2  billion  on  the 
breeder  In  the  next  10  years  proving  its 
safety. 

The  breeder  works  by  bombarding  fissile 
uranium  with  very  high-energy  neutrons 
charged  to  as  much  as  one  million  electron 
volts.  This  converts  the  uranium  into  plu- 
tonium.  as  the  uranium  it.self  "burns"  to  pro- 
duce electricity.  A  1.000  kilogram  bundle  of 
uranium  fuel  will  produce  twice  as  much 
Plutonium. 


Congressman  Holifield  Laxjds  AEC  Decision 
ON  Demonstration  Fast  Breeder  Reactor 
Congressman  Holifield  praised  the  decision 
made  on  Friday,  January  15,  1972.  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Electric 
Utility  Advisory  Committee  in  selecting  the 
Commonwealth  Edison  Company  and  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  as  the  entity  to 
manage,  construct  and  operate  the  first  nu- 
clear fast  breeder  demonstration  plant. 

Congressman  Holifield  said,  "This  impor- 
tant decision  is  the  culmination  of  more  than 
ten  years  research  and  development  on  the 
■fast  breeder  project."  More  than  600  million 
dollars  has  been  authorized  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  expended 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  We  are 


now  ready  to  build  a  500  million  dollar  dem- 
onstration electric  power  generating  plant 
and  the  decision  to  start  building  this  plant 
is  the  final  preparatory  act  enabling  the  start 
of  construction  in  1972." 

"Simply  stated  the  "fast  breeder'  reactor 
will  extract  100  times  as  much  heat  from  a 
gram  of  uranium  and  its  by  product  plu- 
tonium.  as  we  now  extract  from  the  same 
gram  of  uranium.  Furthermore,  this  Increase 
m  the  extractable  heat  from  uranium  will 
guarantee  an  electrical  energy  supply  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  world 
for  the  next  1000  years." 

"Early  last  spring  I  had  the  personal  op- 
portunity to  bring  the  great  possibilities  of 
the  'fast  breeder  reactor'  to  the  attention  of 
President  Nixon  and  to  urge  his  approval.  On 
June  4.  1971,  In  his  energy  message  to  the 
nation  the  President  made  a  commitment  to 
support  the  'fast  breeder*  project  as  a  na- 
tional commitment. 

~"The  President  said,  and  I  quote:  'Because 
of  Its  highly  efficient  use  of  nuclear  fuel,  the 
breeder  reactor  could  extend  the  life  of  our 
natural  uranium  fuel  supply  from  decades  to 
centuries,  with  far  less  Impact  on  the  en- 
vironment than  the  power  plants  which  are 
operating  today.' 

"Without  the  President's  wise  commit- 
ment, the  active  support  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  and  the  cooperation  of 
the  electric  utility  companies,  this  decision 
to  go  ahead  could  not  have  occurred." 

Congressman  Holifield  went  on  to  say,  "The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  estimates  that 
half  of  the  power  plants  built  In  the  last  two 
decades  of  the  20th  Century  will  be  'fast 
breeder'  plants.  By  the  year  2000  there  will  be 
600  'fast  breeder'  plants  In  use  In  the  United 
States. 

"Our  national  use  of  electricity  In  1965  was 
one  trillion  kilowatts.  It  Is  estimated  that  we 
will  need  ten  trillion  kilowatts  In  the  year 
2000. 

"The  decision  to  start  building  the  'fast 
breeder  reactor'  Is  the  most  gratifying  event 
of  my  twenty-nine  years  of  service  In  the 
Congress.  For  more  than  a  decade  I  have 
worked,  planned  and  legislated  to  reach  this 
point.  I  believe  that  the  'fast  breeder  reac- 
tor' will  make  our  people  free  of  dependence 
on  fossil  fuels  which  may  be  depleted  within 
a  century  or  century-and-a-half.  Its  long 
range  benefits  to  mankind  cannot  be  properly 
and  adequately  estimated.  Society  depends 
more  and  more  on  electric  energy  for  every 
facet  of  life.  The  more  we  gain  In  popula- 
tion the  more  we  will  depend  on  an  In- 
creased supply  of  clean  and  cheap  electricity 
for  the  reduction  of  pollution  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  necessities  of  life." 


LEGACY  OF  PARKS? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  iMr.  Rostenkowski) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mi'.  Speaker, 
tomorrow,  the  President  v.i)l  give  his  an- 
nuEd  state  of  the  Union  address.  In  his 
January  22. 1971.  address,  Mr.  Nixon  had 
strong  and  encouraging  words  for  Amer- 
icans. He  said:  The  American  people  will 
not — and  should  net — continue  to  tol- 
erate the  gap  between  promise  and  per- 
formance in  government.'"  He  promised 
"the  most  extensive  piogram  ever  pro- 
posed by  a  President  of  the  United 
States  to  expand  the  Nation's  parks, 
recreation  areas  and  open  spaces  in  a 
v/ay  that  truly  brings  parks  to  the  people, 
where  the  people  are."  He  promised  "a 
legacy  of  parks." 
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In  the  year  since  the  President's  Janu- 
ary 22  address,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  not 
seen  parks  brought  "to  the  people,  where 
the  people  are."  We  have  seen  quite  the 
opposite.  The  administration  has  pro- 
posed, through  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  that  the 
highly  successful  open  space  program  be 
linked  with  low-income  housing  grants. 
This  proposal  would  make  it  virtually 
Impossible  for  any  city  to  obtain  open 
space  funds  for  parks  and  recreational 
development  unless  that  city  applies  for 
and  receives,  among  other  things,  low- 
income  housing  grants.  We  have  yet  to 
see  in  this  country  a  meaningful,  annual, 
national  recreation  program.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  seem  to  be  taking  little  positive 
action  toward  the  creation  of  a  genuine 
"legacy  of  parks." 

Yesterday  was  the  time  to  reevaluate 
o'or  priorities.  Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
past  time.  Today  we  must  do  what  needs 
to  be  done  in  our  Nation  for  recreation, 
for  the  development  of  our  parks  and  for 
the  closely  linked  area  of  youth  opportu- 
nity programs.  We  must  make  changes. 
We  must  make  changes  now. 


VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS 
NINTH  ANNUAL  CONGRESSIONAL 
AWARD  TO  HON.  THOMAS  E. 
MORGAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rodney) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  organizations 
representing  the  veterans  of  this  coun- 
try. The  VFW  has  selected  as  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  annual  Congressional  Award 
for  outstanding  service  to  the  Nation  my 
distinguished  dean.  Chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  our  be- 
loved colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  E.  Morgan. 

In  honoring  Tom  Morgan  the  VFW 
honors  itself.  There  is  no  one  in  public 
life  more  deserving  of  this  tribute  than 
my  friend  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  award  will  be  presented  to  Chair- 
man Morgan  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  March  7,  1972. 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  insert  the 
following  news  release  from  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  for  the  benefit  of 
my  fellow  Members : 

[News  Release] 
Washington,  D.C,  Jantjary  14. — Rep. 
Thomas  E.  Morgan,  a  small  town  physician 
from  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  who  was 
first  elected  to  Congress  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  has  been  selected  to  receive 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  9th  annual 
Congressional  Award  for  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  the  nation. 

V.F.W.  Commander-in-Chief  Joseph  L.  VI- 
cltes,  In  announcing  the  1972  recipient,  said, 
"We  have  chosen  Congressman  "Doc"  Mor- 
gan for  this  award  because  of  his  record  of 
dedication  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  the  past  27  years.  During  those 
years  he  has  earned  the  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisles  as  well 
as  the  Presidents  he  has  served  with. 

"President  Nixon  recently  cited  him  as  one 
who  has  dedicated  a  lifetime  to  benefit  hu- 
manity. This  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why 
no  one  Is  more  deserving  of  the  V.F.W.  Con- 
gressional Award  than  Congressman  Morgan," 
the  Commander-in-Chief  explained. 


Presentation  of  the  award  will  highlight 
the  annual  V.F.W.  Congressional  Dinner  to 
be  held  March  7th  at  the  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel  In  the  nation's  capital.  In  addition  to 
honoring  Rep.  Morgan,  the  dinner  also  pays 
tribute  to  all  Members  of  Congress  and  cli- 
maxes the  annual  fovir-day  Washington  Con- 
ference of  V.F.W.  National  Officers  and  De- 
partment Commanders. 

Congressman  Morgan  has  served  continu- 
ously in  the  Congress  since  he  was  first 
elected  In  1944.  For  the  past  13  years  he  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  powerful  House 
Foreign  Afi^alrs  Committee,  a  post  in  which 
"he  has  shown  a  deep  and  abiding  concern 
for  people  In  need  of  assistance,  boih  home 
and  abroad,"  according  to  President  Nixon. 

The  son  of  a  Welsh  coal  miner.  Congress- 
man Morgan  received  his  doctor  of  medicine 
degree  from  Wayne  University  In  1934  and 
has  practiced  medicine  and  surgery  in  his 
hometown  of  Frederlckstown,  Pa.,  since  then. 
During  the  first  year  he  ran  for  office,  "Doc" 
Morgan  delivered  112  babies  while  on  the 
campaign  trail. 

Although  he  maintains  a  low  profile  in 
Washington,  Rep.  Morgan  Is  both  eflfectlve 
and  respected  on  The  Hill.  He  is  considered 
by  most  as  not  simply  the  chairman  of  a 
powerful  House  Committee  but  rather  as  a 
compassionate  friend  In  Congress. 

"Rep.  Morgan  symbolizes  the  dedication  to 
our  country  that  is  held  by  the  more  than 
1,700.000  members  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,"  said  Commander-in-Chief  Vi- 
cites  in  making  the  announcement. 

The  V.F.W.  Congressional  Award  Is  the 
highest  honor  presented  by  the  V.F.W.  It 
was  first  presented  to  former  Sen.  Carl  Hay- 
den  of  Arizona  in  1964.  Recipients  since  have 
been  Rep.  John  W.  McCormack  of  Massa- 
chusetts; Sen.  Everett  Dlrksen  of  Illinois; 
Rep.  Wilbur  Mills  of  Arkansas;  Sen.  Richard 
B.  Russell  of  Georgia;  Rep.  Olln  E.  Teague 
of  Texas;  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Rep.  Leslie  C.  Arends  of  Illinois. 

"By  awarding  this  honor  to  one  of  our 
national  legislators,  the  V.F.W.  seeks  to 
dramatize  the  importance  of  the  role  of  a 
freely  elected  legislature  to  serve  the  great 
ends  of  this  Republic,  maintaining  true  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States  of  America  and 
fidelity  to  its  Constitution  and  laws,  the  fos- 
tering of  true  patriotism,  maintaining  and 
extending  the  Institutions  of  American  free- 
dom, and  preserving  and  defending  our  coun- 
try from  all  her  enemies,  at  home  and 
abroad,"  Vlcltes  concluded. 


STRIP  MINING 


(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
articles  appeared  during  the  last  month 
on  coal  strip  mining  which  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

First  is  an  article  by  Doral  Chenoweth 
in  the  New  York  Times  detailing  the  slow 
and  painful  demise  which  strip  mining 
is  bringing  to  the  little  village  of  Hen- 
drysburg  in  Ohio.  I  know  Hendrysburg 
and  some  of  its  residents,  and  have 
watched  its  gradual  strangulation  as  the 
land  around  it  has  been  first  stripped 
clear,  then  dynamited  and  chewed  up  by 
the  huge  jaws  of  one  of  the  world's 
largest  power  shovels. 

Undoubtedly,  the  village  itself  will  be- 
fore long  be  literally  wiped  off  the  map, 
and  its  people  will  join  the  thousands 
of  my  fellow  Ohioans  who,  in  a  tragedy 
reminiscent  of  the  Grapes  of  Wrath, 
have  been  driven  from  their  beautiful 
coimtryside  by  the  spreading  desert  of 
the  strip  miners.  The  cost  to  these  good 


people,  in  human  terms,  is  beyond  calcu- 
lation. 

Second  is  a  series  of  three  articles  from 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  by  Richard 
Ellers.  Ellers  describes  the  activities  of 
one  Ohio  strip  miner  who  also  happens 
to  be  a  State  senator  serving  on  the  Sen- 
ate committee  charged  with  strengthen- 
ing Ohio's  strip  mining  law.  The  story 
dramatically  illustrates  one  reason  why 
efifective  St.ite  regulation  of  strip  mining 
is  so  rare — and  why  prompt  and  drastic 
Federal  legislation  is  essential. 

The  Plain  Dealer  articles  also  bring 
out  some  aspects  of  the  cost  of  strip 
mining  in  economic  terms,  especially  the 
spreading  circle  of  damage  to  farmlan<3 
surroimding  stripped  areas.  Getting 
dowTi  to  actual  dollars  and  cents,  the 
State  of  Ohio  is  spending  $885,000  to 
rebuild  a  mile-long  stretch  of  road  dam- 
aged by  one  stripper's  activities. 

Another  shocking  aspect  brought  out 
by  these  articles  is  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  actual  stripping  has  taken  place 
on  land  owned  by  the  National  Forest 
Ser\'ice.  How  the  inevitable  devastation 
of  the  land  brought  about  by  strip  min- 
ing can  be  reconciled  with  conservation, 
which  is  supposedly  the  mission  of  the 
National  Forest  Service,  is  beyond  my 
comprehension.  Moreover,  as  the  article 
points  out,  since  the  strip  mining  opera- 
tions are  being  conducted  on  Federal 
lands,  the  Federal  Government  must 
bear  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
havoc  being  wrought  to  the  surrounding 
property. 

The  texts  of  the  articles  follow: 
Sat  Qoodby  to  Hendrysburg 
(By  Doral  Chenoweth) 

CoLTTMBUS.  Ohio — Zip  Code  No  43744  is 
about  to  disappear,  victim  of  the  most  literal 
rip-ofl  ever  to  hit  this  nation.  And  when  it 
does,  the  only  official  notice  the  Govern- 
ment will  take  is  to  erase  a  post  office  for 
the  little  village  of  Hendrysburg.  Ohio — 
43744.  Two  businesses — the  fourth -class  post 
office  and  Kaplet's  Grocery — are  all  that  re- 
main to  bind  a  hundred  families  into  a  com- 
munity. 

A  hundred  years  ago  this  village  was  the 
center  of  a  lush  farming  area,  lots  of  timber, 
goats  and  cattle,  and  good  corn-whiskey 
making.  Fifty  years  ago  this  village  v.as  the 
center  of  a  lush  farming  area,  lots  of  timber, 
goats  and  cattle  and  good  corn  whiskey.  In 
both  periods.  It  was  on  National  Pike,  the 
main  route  to  the  opening  west.  When  Na- 
tional Pike  became  busy  U.  S.  Route  40.  it 
was  still  lush  In  the  things  good  earth  could 
provide.  Route  40  is  still  there,  but  it  Is 
mostly  used  by  a  few  youngsters  on  bikes 
crossing  from  the  closed  township  school  to 
Kaplefs  for  a  cold  bottle  of  soda-pop. 

The  heavy  traffic  consists  of  massive  coal 
trucks  without  company  names  on  the  doors. 
But  they  belong  to  Hanna  Coal  Company, 
out  of  Cleveland,  or  a  subsidiary.  The  coal 
company  also  owns  the  ptiblic  roads  that 
once  were  considered  township  property. 
Now  the  roads  have  been  marked  "Private 
Property"  and  closed  to  visitors,  especially 
writers  with  cameras. 

This  Is  the  heart  of  Belmont  County,  the 
scarred  site  of  what  could  become  a  symbol 
for  a  rebirth  of  Woodstock  Nation.  It  could 
become  a  battleground  for  environmen- 
talists. 

I  first  got  that  message  one  day  in  early 
May  when  I  was  driving  from  Columbus, 
Ohio,  to  Pittsburgh.  I  picked  up  two  young 
people,  packs  on  their  backs,  heading  for  the 
May  Day  busts  in  our  capital.  I  recall  that 
both  were  Vietnam  veterans.  They  talked 
freely  of  their  Washington  Intentions,  feel- 
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Ings  for  this  country,  and  total  dedication 
to  their  task.  I  remember  the  comment  of 
one  when  he  looked  out  the  car  window 
over  Hendrysburg.  He  saw  the  gouged  hill- 
side. 

•'This  Is  where  we  ought  to  have  the  dem- 
onstration. ...  I  am  peaceful  for  the  Wash- 
ington thing,  but  when  I  see  things  like  that 
I  think  violence."  he  said. 

A  Cleveland  man,  Theodore  Vonelda,  a  bi- 
ology professor  from  Case-Western  Reserve 
University,  has  also  talked  about  the  possi- 
bility of  violence,  recalling  that  In  Ken- 
tucky, strip  mining  opponents  were  shooting 
at  bulldozers  and  stopping  coal  trucks  with 
human  roadblocks.  Professor  Vonelda,  wor- 
ried about  the  stripping  of  wildlife,  mankind 
and  Ufe-glvlng  foliage,  asked  the  Ohio  Legis- 
lature to  ban  surface  mining  until  a  more 
perm.anent  control  measure  could  be  devised. 
He  said  massive  earth-moving  shovels 
scooped  out  holes  big  enough  In  one  bite  to 
park  three  Greyhound  buses. 

Hendrysburg,  In  some  measure,  deserves 
what  Is  happening.  The  professor  said  Bel- 
mont County  residents  were  embittered  and 
frustrated.  But  I  walked  the  mile  of  crum- 
bling street  In  Hendrysburg.  I  could  hear  the 
crunch  of  a  sio-mllllon  scoop  at  the  top  of 
the  hill.  I  looked  up  and  saw  the  huge  lever 
mechanism  that  is  capable  of  digging  the 
equivalent  of  a  new  Panama  Canal  in  seven 
days  and  nights. 

I  talked  to  an  old  man  In  front  of  the 
newest  building  in  town,  the  Masonic  Lodge 
(circa  1966)  and  he  said  he  didn't  mind  too 
much.  "I  got  a  little  settlement,"  he  hold  me. 
His  well  went  sour  about  a  year  ago.  The 
lady  in  the  post  office  said  she  and  her  hus- 
band sold  their  farm  some  years  ago  to  coal 
strippers.  Got  $200  an  acre,  she  said.  Now 
her  husband  Is  postmaster.  They  have  55 
combination  boxes  left.  "When  It  gets  down 
to  twenty  five,  they  sometimes  close  an  office 
like  this.  Guess  this  one'U  have  to  go,"  she 
reasoned. 

The  four-room  school  closed  two  years  ago. 
All  the  farms  started  going  In  1967  when  the 
big  shovels  were  moved  In  by  parts  and  built 
on  site. 

Ohio  lawmakers  gave  tender  treatment  to 
the  appeals  of  R.  W.  Hatch,  president  of  the 
Hanna  Coal  Company,  when  he  pleaded  that 
strlp-mlnlng  measures  would  force  Hanna 
out  of  business.  He  said  requirements  of  the 
new  bills  "would  close  vis  down,  not  tonight, 
not  this  week,  but  In  a  very  short  time.  '  He 
told  the  group  that  It  would  cost  $6,000  an 
acre  to  put  the  land  back  In  useful  shape. 

Ohio  law  now  requires  that  a  strip  mining 
company  keep  a  piece  of  equipment,  really 
a  symbol,  on  the  property  It  Intends  to  re- 
claim. But  law  leaves  the  time  lln:ilt  to  do  the 
reclaiming  up  to  the  company.  One  flies  over 
some  150,000  acres  of  stripped  battleground 
dand  and  there  are  the  rusting  bulldozers, 
old  trucks  sunk  in  mud,  sometimes  an  obso- 
lete power  shovel.  The  letter  of  the  law  Is 
being  met. 

Fly  along  old  Route  40  {now  adjacent  to 
the  speedy  new  Interstate  70)  and  you  can 
see  tops  of  hills  being  graded  by  Hanna 
equipment. 

Something  of  an  official  Inconsistency  ex- 
ists across  the  road  from  the  office  of  Zip 
43744.  A  white  enameled  U.S.  Government 
plaque  reads:  "Forest  Fire  Warden — Burning 
Permits  Issued  Here."  The  forests  are  gone. 
So  is  the  corn  ground  for  making  good 
whUkey.  The  goats  and  cattle  are  missing. 
The  people  will  be  missing  In  a  few  months. 
Most  of  them  will  have  $200  In  their  pockets. 


(From   the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dec.   25. 
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Senator's  Mining  Leaves  Scars  on  Land  and 

People 

(By  Richard  O.  EUers) 

Pine  Grove,  Ohio. — State  Sen.  Oakley  C. 
Collins'  strip-mining  forays  through  the  roll- 
ing Lawrence  County  countryside  have  left  a 


lot  of  ugly  scars,  hard  feelings  and  bitter 
memories  around  here. 

Collins.  R-18.  Ironton,  Is  both  head  of  the 
Collins  Mining  Co.  and  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  Senate's  Urban  and  Highway  Affairs 
Committee,  which  is  considering  legislation 
to  toughen  Ohio's  strlp-mlnlng  laws. 

In  the  last  three  decades,  the  senator's 
mining  company  has  gouged  coal  from  thou- 
sands of  once-scenic  acres  here  In  Lawrence 
County. 

Few  people  are  happy  with  the  results. 
And  because  of  that,  many  question  Collins' 
presence  on  a  legislative  committee  charged 
with   tightening  control  of  strip  miners. 

Everett  Rose,  who  lives  in  this  little  cross- 
roads village,  can  talk  about  the  Collins 
Mining  Co.  and  Oakley  C.  Collins  first  band. 
Thirty-eight  of  those  thousands  of  Collins- 
stripped  acres  belong  to  Rose. 

"Sen.  Collins  paid  me  $5,000  to  strip  my 
land."  Rose  said.  "That  was  a  good  price — 
at  least  It  would  have  been  a  good  price  if 
they  had  reclaimed  my  land  as  well  as  they 
had  promised." 

Instead.  Rose  said,  shoddy  reclamation 
work  left  most  of  the  38  acres  a  barren, 
rock-strewn  wasteland  that  will  be  useless 
for  decades. 

Report.^  from  Lawrence  County  farmers 
and  other  residents  like  Rose  indicate  the 
senator  has  left  a  trail  of  unfulfilled  prom- 
ises, much  like  his  strip-mining  has  left  a 
serpentine  trail  of  desolation. 

People  with  unkind  things  to  say  in- 
cluded: 

Mrs.  Larry  Blankenshlp  of  nearby  Pedro, 
who  remembers  Collins'  empty  promises  to 
"look  into"  her  repeated  complaints  that  his 
company's  dynamite  blasting  had  shaken 
and  damaged  her  new  home. 

Frank  Wagner,  who  sued  Collins  for  $150,- 

000  after  waiting  nearly  a  year  for  Collins 
to  fulfill  his  promise  to  remove  seven  feet 
of  sediment  that  had  washed  onto  Wagner's 
farm  from  Collins'  spoil  slope  In  Fox  Hollow. 

Otto  and  Paul  Monnlg,  brothers  who  have 
watched  Collins'  spoil  wash  down  the  hol- 
lows and  bury  tile  outlets  on  their  crop- 
lands. 

Delano  Cllne.  Wagner's  neighbor,  whose 
barn  roof  collapsed  from  the  .shock  of  dyna- 
mite blasts.  Sediment  also  washes  onto  his 
land 

Like  most  of  those  who  spoke  about  their 
troubles  with  the  Collins  Mining  Co.,  Cllne 
marveled  at  how  the  senator  seems  to  be 
oblivious  to  those  problems  when  it  comes 
to  politicking. 

"Despite  my  complaints  and  his  doing 
nothing  about  them,  he  would  still  tele- 
phone us  at  election  time,  looking  for  our 
votes."  Cllne  said.  "He  always  says.  "Dont 
forget  me,  Delano,'  and  I  tell  him,  'Buddy. 

1  won't  forget  you.'  but  I  don't  think  he 
knows  how  I  mean  it." 

Wagner  started  having  sediment  troubles 
soon  after  Collins  started  stripping  back  in 
Fox  Hollow.  The  troubles  peaked  in  August 
of  1969  when  heavy  rain  sent  thousands  of 
tons  of  sand  and  sediment  down  through  the 
hollow  onto  Wagner's  farm  and  Into  Big  Pine 
Creek. 

"So  much  sand  filled  the  creek  that  It 
flowed  backwards  imtll  the  storm  quit." 
Wagner  insisted. 

When  the  rain  quit  and  the  ground  water 
disappeared.  Wagner  found  sediment  packed 
seven  feet  deep  over  the  shallow  creek  that 
leads  out  of  the  hollow. 

Sand  was  a  foot  deep  in  Wagner's  tractor 
shed.  It  lay  six  feet  deep  on  the  several-acre 
cornfield  near  the  house.  A  pair  of  30-lnch 
corrugated  pipes  under  a  creek  crossing  were 
plugged  tight  with  sand. 

A  year  later,  the  Wagners  were  able  to  cal- 
culate that  more  than  40.000  tons  of  .sand 
and  sediment  had  covered  the  land.  They 
calculated  by  counting  the  truckloads  of 
sand  that  were  hauled  away. 

Wagner  said  he  called  Collins  after  the 
storm.  He  said  the  senator  came  to  his  farm. 


looked  over  the  damage  and  promised  to 
clean  off  the  sand  immediately. 

"But  the  crews  never  came,"  Wagner  said. 
"Whenever  I  would  call  about  It,  Collins 
always  had  a  bulldozer  breakdown  or  some 
other  problem  that  kept  him  from  working 
on  our  place." 

Weary  of  nearly  a  year  of  promises  and 
chagrined  by  lost  crops.  Wagner  hired  a 
lawyer  and  filed  his  damage  suit.  He  also 
asked  the  court  for  an  injunction  that  would 
stop  the  Collins  Mining  Co.'s  operations  un- 
til the  sand  was  removed  from  the  Wagner 
farm. 

"Can  you  Imagine  the  coincidence,"  Mrs. 
Wagner  said.  "Four  days  before  the  court 
hearing.  Sen.  Collins  showed  up  with  his 
men  to  dig  and  haul  the  sand  away." 

The  appearance  of  Collins'  crew  did  not 
make  the  Wagners  completely  happy. 

"We  gave  Sen.  Collins  p>ermission  to  run 
his  equipment  through  our  backyard  so  he 
could  go  up  in  the  hollow  to  build  sediment 
traps."  Mrs.  Wagner  said.  "We  asked  that 
the  equipment  go  around  the  edge  of  our 
garden — but  Instead,  they  went  right  through 
It.  The  heavy  equipment  packed  the  ground 
so  hard  we  could  hardly  run  a  disc  through  it. 

"Next  time  he  wants  equipment  In  the 
hollow,  he  can  send  It  down  his  own  spoil 
slope." 

Wagner  said  Collins  built  six  earthen  dams 
back  in  the  hollow  to  create  a  series  of  sedi- 
ment traps.  But  the  traps  had  filled  up  by 
last  summer.  Sand  has  been  coming  Into 
the  ditch  and  creek  again. 

Early  in  November,  under  a  crackdown  by 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  which  owns  the  land 
that  Collins  mines,  the  senator  had  his  crews 
dredge  the  traps  and  build  the  dams  higher. 

Wagner  said  the  damage  has  not  stopped 
yet,  and  that  it  was  not  all  corrected  a  year 
ago.  With  a  hand  auger,  he  dug  a  plug  of 
dirt  from  a  field  to  show  that  two  feet  of 
sand  still  cover  some  of  his  land. 

And  because  sand  from  the  spollbank  stlU 
plugs  the  end  of  some  field  drain  lines,  a 
section  of  land  that  stays  permanently  wet 
blocks  him  from  getting  in  machinery  to 
work  a  22-acre  section. 

The  same  plugged-draln  problem  is  cost- 
Ing  the  Monnlg  brothers  dollars  in  crops 
never  planted. 

Otto  Monnlg  showed  a  four-acre  plot  along- 
side Little  Pine  Creek  which  he  and  his 
brother  have  not  been  able  to  farm  for  several 
years. 

"We  put  $1,500  worth  of  tile  under  that 
field  and  got  three  crops  off  It  before  the 
sand  plugged  it."  he  said. 

Because  it  stands  In  water  most  of  the 
time,  the  field  cannot  be  farmed. 

"If  he  were  made  to  take  care  of  all  this 
damage,  his  mining  business  wouldn't  pay." 
Monnlg  said.  "But  I  guess  that  is  what  makes 
people  say  there  should  be  no  strip-mining." 

Monnig's  sediment  troubles  also  come  from 
Collins-mined  U.S.  Forest  Service  land.  He 
feels  the  federal  government  is  as  much  to 
blame  as  Collins  for  his  troubles. 

"If  you  give  a  man  permission  to  use  your 
land,  then  you  are  responsible  for  what  he 
does."  Monnlg  said.  "I  don't  think  anyone 
should  have  the  right  to  put  something 
(sediment)  onto  someone  else." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blankenshlp  live  on  Ohio  93 
near  Pedro.  "We  have  a  new  home."  Mrs. 
Blankenshlp  said.  "The  blasting  separated 
several  windows  from  the  walls  and  cracked 
tile  and  the  glass  wall  in  our  shower." 

The  Blankenshlps  said  an  Insurance  ad- 
juster reported  the  damage  was  due  to  the 
blasting  and  paid  them  $50  to  fix  a  window. 

"We  called  the  Collins  people  but  the  sen- 
ator and  the  others  refused  to  come  out  to 
look  at  it,"  she  said.  "Every  time  we  called, 
they  said.  'We'll  let  you  know,'  but  we  never 
hear  from  them." 

Her  husband  consulted  a  lawyer  about 
suing  Collins  for  the  repairs. 

"We  gave  up  on  the  idea  when  the  lawyer 
explained  how  much  it  would  cost  us  to  pre- 
pare a  case,"  Blankenshlp  said.  "We  would 
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have  to  hire  a  blasting  expert  to  study  the 
land  and  calculate  the  force  of  the  shocks. 
That  right  there  would  be  more  than  $1,000." 

Mrs.  Ford  DeLowder  lives  across  the  high- 
way from  the  Blankenshlps.  She  said  the 
blasts  shook  her  home.  When  she  complained, 
Collins  promised  he  would  cut  the  size  of 
the  shots,  she  said. 

"Some  shots  were  smaller,  but  others  were 
Just  as  big  after  that,"  she  said. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dec.  26, 
1971] 

State  Spends  $885,000  To  Rebuild  Road 
Beside  Collins'  Coai.  Plant 

Hanging  Rock,  Ohio. — Under  planning  and 
a  contract  let  during  the  administration  of 
former  governor  James  A.  Rhodes,  Ohio  Is 
spending  $885,000  to  rebuild  a  mile-long  sec- 
tion of  Ohio  650  that  runs  alongside  the  coal 
preparation  plant  of  the  Collins  Mining  Co. 
here  In  Lawrence  County. 

The  Collins  Mining  Co.  Is  owned  and  op- 
erated by  State  Sen.  Oakley  C.  Collins,  R- 
18,  Ironton,  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Senate's 
Urban  and  Highway  Affairs  committee. 

The  road  costs  are  higher  than  usual  be- 
cause the  two-lane  highway  has  to  be  rebuilt 
with  interstate  highway  strength  to  bear  up 
under  Collins'  heavy  coal  trucks. 

The  new  mile-long  section  will  be  higher 
than  the  old  roadway  to  avoid  a  fiooding 
problem  caused  mostly  by  the  Collins'  oper- 
ations, a  problem  which  cost  the  state  an 
average  $9,700  a  year  in  extra  maintenance, 
20  times  the  normal  cost  for  maintaining 
such  roadway. 

Collins'  preparation  plant  includes  a  coal- 
washlng  operation  in  which  sand  and  other 
noncoal  material  Is  flushed  away  to  be 
pumped  to  settling  ponds. 

But  the  operations  leaked  sediment  Into 
Osborne  Run  which  borders  Ohio  650.  When 
the  sediment  plugged  the  creek,  heavy  rains 
flooded  the  road,  undermining  Its  foundation 
and  eroding  Its  macadam  surface. 

Lawrence  countlans  remember  that  after 
the  coal  plant  was  opened,  highway  mainte- 
nance crews  came  three,  four  and  five  times 
a  year  to  clean  the  ditch.  Sometimes  they 
were  there  so  often  It  looked  like  a  perma- 
nent assignment,  according  to  some  resi- 
dents. 

Reconstruction  of  the  road  is  costing  more 
than  normal  because: 

The  road  must  be  paved  In  concrete  15 
Inches  thick  to  bear  the  heavy  truck  loads. 

The  state  had  to  build  a  $35,000  bridge  to 
connect  Collins'  driveway  with  the  raised 
road. 

A  compacted  dirt  "bench"  was  built,  be- 
tween the  roadway  and  the  ditch,  to  provide 
a  permanent  work  road  for  equipment  to 
dredge  the  creek  in  the  future. 

The  bridge  and  ctilverts  had  to  be  faced 
with  glazed  brick  to  protect  the  structure* 
from  corrosion  by  acid  drainage  from  old  coal 
mines. 

Collins  contends,  and  highway  officials 
agree,  that  some  of  the  sedimentation  in 
Osborne  Run  comes  from  above  his  coal 
plant.  This  sediment  originates  in  the  spoil 
banks  of  old  strip  mine  operations  (many  of 
them  by  Collins  Mining)  in  the  creek's  water- 
shed. 

However,  highway  maintenance  cost  rec- 
ords show  that  ditch  work  on  the  mile  of 
Ohio  650  tripled  after  the  Collins  coal  prepa- 
ration plant  began  operation  In  1960. 

During  the  six  years  prior  to  that  time, 
ditch  cleaning  along  the  one-mile  section 
cost  an  average  $3,200  annually,  ranging  from 
a  low  of  $581  in  1066  to  a  high  of  $6,133  in 
1959. 

But  after  Collins'  coal  washing  began, 
cleaning  costs  Jumped  to  an  annual  average 
of  $9,700,  ranging  from  a  low  of  $630  in  1963 
to  a  high  of  $21,053  in  1965. 

State  Highway  officials  said  several  factors 
account  for  the  wide  range  In  ditch  cleaning 
costs.  Including   the  number  and  force  of 


rainstorms,  cleaning  Intervals  and  fluctua- 
tions in  Collins'  operations. 

Although  state  highway  reports  stated  that 
Collins'  mining  operations  were  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  maintenance  and  recon- 
struction work,  none  of  the  costs  were 
charged  to  the  company. 

This  contrasts  with  the  long-standing 
policy  regarding  traffic  accidents.  The  Ohio 
Department  of  Highways  bills  insurance  com- 
panies for  repair  of  vehicle-caused  damage  to 
guard  rails,  light  and  sign  posts  and  other 
structures. 

One  state  highway  engineer  at  the  Chilll- 
cotbe  division  office  said  the  highway  depart- 
ment's policy  Is  not  to  charge  a  business  for 
such  Increased  maintenance  costs  if  the  busi- 
ness operations  do  not  alter  the  size  of  a 
watershed. 

When  the  raising  and  improvement  of  the 
mile  of  Ohio  650  was  first  proposed  in  1966, 
the  project  carried  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
$250,000 — typical  for  a  similar  Improvement 
of  "ordinary"  two-lane  roadway. 

But  further  study  showed  that  spongy  bot- 
tom land  would  have  to  be  dug  out  and  re- 
placed and  that  the  pavement  would  have 
to  be  stronger  than  ordinary  to  bear  the 
heavy  coal  trucks. 

The  revised  proposal  made  In  1968  carried 
a  cost  estimate  of  $446,000. 

In  1970,  the  final  proposal  Included  the 
need  for  the  extra  bridge,  higher  right-of- 
way  costs  and  the  "workbench"  for  future 
dredging.  By  then  the  estimated  cost  for 
the  one-mile  project  wtis  up  to  $722,000. 

Bids  for  the  work  were  to  have  been  let 
last  spring.  In  October  1970,  the  highway  de- 
partment moved  the  contract  bidding  to  last 
January  5,  six  days  before  the  Rhodes  ad- 
ministration left  office. 

Actual  costs  will  total  about  $885,000  in- 
cluding $180,900  for  right-of-way  purchases, 
$66,700  in  highway  department  engineering, 
and  $629,000  In  etctual  construction. 

The  coal  preparation  plant  and  part  of 
Collins'  haul  road  from  a  strip  mine  to  the 
plant  are  on  land  which  Collins  leases  from 
the  federal  government. 

These  lands  are  part  of  the  Wayne  Na- 
tional Forest  administered  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service. 

Files  in  the  district  ranger's  office  In  Iron- 
ton  contain  many  complaints  by  rangers 
about  seepage  of  coal  wash  sediment  into 
Osborne  Run. 

The  files  contain  reports  of  pump  break- 
downs when  wash  water  from  the  plant  was 
let  Into  the  stream.  There  also  are  reports 
of  sediment  pollution  caused  by  overflow  or 
wall -breeching  of  the  settling  ponds. 

The  main  settling  pond,  in  an  old  strip 
mine  pit  on  federal  land  above  the  plant. 
Is  almost  filled. 

Collins  was  asked  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice two  years  ago  to  build  a  new  pond  so 
the  old  one  could  be  abandoned. 

Instead,  Collins  pushed  dirt  up  to  make 
the  walls  of  the  pond  even  higher. 

Early  in  October,  the  new  district  ranger, 
T.  Alan  Wolter,  gave  Collins  an  ultimatum: 
Stop  using  the  pond  immediately  or  face 
cancellation  of  his  federal  land  use  permits. 

Collins  did  not  reply  to  the  ultimatum 
until  after  it  was  made  public,  nearly  a 
month  later,  by  The  Plain  Dealer. 

The  senator  then  wrote  to  Wolter  and  said 
he  had  pipe  on  order  and  was  preparing  to 
relocate  the  settling  pond. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dec.  26, 

1971] 

Collins  Resists  U.S.  Reqttests  To  Correct 

Mining  'Violations 

(By  Richard  Q.  Ellers) 

Ironton,  Ohio. — T.  Allan  Wolter,  a  district 

ranger  in  the  Wayne  National  Forest  near 

here,  says  better  strlp-mlnlng  regulations  are 

needed  to  eliminate  problems  such  as  those 

the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  had  In  Its   17 


years  of  dealings  with  State  Sen.  Oaltley  C. 
Collins  and  his  Collins  IkUnlng  Co. 

Collins,  R-18,  Ironton,  holds  three  U.S. 
permits  to  strip  mine  coal  In  the  forest  and 
a  permit  to  maintain  in  it  haul  roads  and 
a  coal  preparation  plant  near  Hanging  Rock. 
Wolter  said  the  XSS.  Forest  Service  has 
had  problems  with  Collins  over  maintenance 
of  the  haul  roads  and  settling  ponds,  and 
over  sedimentation  from  the  coal  preparation 
plant  and  from  mining  spollbanks  getting 
Into  streams. 

Wolter  said  one  of  the  chief  problems 
along  the  haul  roads  had  been  Collins'  failure 
to  clean  up  spilled  coal.  Wolter  explained  that 
the  coal  exposed  to  air  and  moisture  creates 
an  add  that  Is  washed  by  rain  into  local 
streams. 

The  sedimentation  also  washes  Into 
streams  and  causes  fiooding  of  roadway  and 
farmlands,  Wolter  said. 

Two  years  ago  Wolter's  predecessor,  ranger 
James  Hunt,  noted  In  a  U.S.  Forest  Service 
report:  "A  review  of  the  history  of  the  per- 
mit (one  of  Collins'  permits)  will  show  it 
is  and  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  get  the 
permittee  (Collins)  to  take  any  action  as 
required. 

"It  has  been  a  continual  'battle'  to  get  con- 
formation to  permit  requirements."  Hunt 
added  In  his  report. 

Many  conservationists  and  strip  mine  foes 
contend  the  federal  government  should  not 
permit  strip  mining  on  national-forest  lands. 
But  Wolter  called  strip  mining  "a  legiti- 
mate use  of  the  forest  and,  as  long  as  it  is 
done  properly." 

Because  the  problems  with  Collins'  opera- 
tions originate  on  Federal  lands  many  people 
say  the  federal  government  is  as  much  or 
more  responsible  than  Collins,  and  must  bear 
ultimate  responsibility  for  correcting  them. 
Wolter  largely  agrees. 

"I  can't  escape  the  fact  that  in  some  ways, 
we  (the  U.S.  Forest  Service)  are  responsible 
for  these  problems,"  he  said.  "But  our  files 
show  how  much  we  have  tried  over  the  years 
to  get  Collins  Mining  to  do  the  corrective 
work." 

Wolter  was  transferred  to  Ironton  in  Sep- 
tember to  take  charge  of  the  southern  half 
of  the  forest. 

He  estimated  that  since  his  arrival,  the 
problems  with  Collins'  mining  operations 
have  taken  two-thirds  of  his  time,  although 
the  mining  concerns  only  a  small  part  of 
the  57,000  acres  under  his  care. 

Wolter  said  he  Is  formulating  stricter  rules 
for  strip  mining  in  the  forest  on  the  basis 
of  Collins'  past  performances. 

"Mr.  Collins  has  an  application  pendtag 
for  a  new  strip  mining  permit."  VVolt«r  said. 
"I  am  working  on  some  conditions  I  will 
propose  for  any  new  contracts  we  make." 

For  one  thing,  Wolter  would  like  to  have 
a  full-time  federal  inspector  assigned  to 
watch  the  Collins  operation  on  government 
land. 

"The  Inspector  probably  wouldn't  have  au- 
thority over  the  Job.  but  he  would  always  be 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  ranger  who 
wovild  h.-'ve  the  authority  to  shut  the  wcrk 
down  on  the  spot  for  repeated  vloL-itlons," 
Wolter  said. 

As  it  is  now,  Wolter  .ind  his  staff  men  must 
Inspect  permit  operations  nlong  with  their 
other  forest  management  duties.  This  means 
Inspections  are  made  about  once  a  week. 

Wolter  said  most  existing  regulations  for 
mining  and  reclamation  are  adequate,  if  they 
are  enforced.  Provisions  for  an  Immediate 
shutdown  because  of  violations  would  put 
teeth  in  the  enforcement,  he  added. 

Wolter  considered  his  existing  authority 
broad  enough  two  months  ago  to  give  Collins 
several  ultimatums  for  correction  of  long- 
standing problems. 

Wolter  said  he  would  start  action  to  cancel 
permits  if  problems  were  not  corrected  by 
certain  deadlines. 
Most  fcrce  was  in  Welter's  threat  to  cancel 
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the  permit  under  which  ColUns*  haul  road 
crosses  federal  land  between  the  preparation 
plant  and  his  active  mining  area.  Although 
Collins  Is  not  mining  federal  land  at  the 
moment,  a  shutdown  of  the  section  of  haul 
road  would  effectively  halt  his  operations. 

Collins  dismissed  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
complaints  at  the  time  as  "trivial,  .  .  .  not 
worth  talking  about."  Collins  did  little  about 
the  ultimatums  until  their  existence  was 
revealed  publicly  several  weeks  later  in  an 
article  by  The  Plain  Dealer. 

Wolter  said  that  following  the  publication, 
Collins'  employes  and  equipment  arrived 
within  hours  to  work  on  spoilbanks  that  were 
washing  onto  the  Prank  Wagner  farm  along 
Big  Pine  Creek.  Wolter  had  ordered  Collins 
to  stop  the  flow  of  sediment  down  the  hollow 
to  the  Wagner  farm. 

Sediment  and  mine  acid  from  Collins'  op- 
erations also  have  found  their  way  Into  pri- 
vately owned  Lawco  Lake,  which  is  several 
miles  east  of  the  Wagner  farm. 

Lawco  Lake  is  owned  by  the  Lawrence 
County  Pish  and  Oame  Protective  Associa- 
tion. 

The  a.ssoclatlon.  and  its  secretary,  Clarke 
Haney,  have  been  after  ColUns  for  five  years 
to  stop  the  pollution  of  the  28-acre  lake. 

"Pishing  has  declined  steadily,"  Haney 
said.  "The  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  here 
calculated  that  1.800  tons  of  sediment  will 
wash  Into  our  lake  every  year  from  the  Col- 
lins' spollbank." 

The  lake  was  excavated  and  dammed  by 
hand  by  club  members  in  1924.  The  club  has 
about  200  acres  of  hills  and  hollows  for 
camping  around  the  lake.  About  800  families 
are  members  of  the  association;  there  are  84 
cottages  on  the  grounds. 

Haney  said  Collins  has  not  replied  to  any 
of  the  club's  complaints  since  1968. 

"Sen.  Collins  came  to  one  of  our  meetings 
late  in  1966.  with  his  warm  handshake  and 
his  big  smile,"  Haney  recalled.  "He  told  us 
no  harm  would  come  to  our  lake  from  his 
mining,  and  he  promised  to  take  care  of  any 
damages." 

Haney  said  Collins  built  dams  to  create 
sediment  traps  In  the  hollow.  But  some  traps 
have  filled  In  and  rains  have  breeched  the 
dams  In  the  others,  he  said. 

The  author  of  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service  report,  district  soli  conservationist 
Dwight  Allman.  said  he  insp>ected  the  Col- 
lins spoil  bank  recently  and  found  nothing 
that  would  change  the  report. 

"There  has  been  work  up  there,  but  the 
ground  is  still  bare,  still  subject  to  the  ero- 
sion by  rain  and  by  winter's  freezing  and 
thawing."  he  said. 

Allman  said  that  without  a  cover  crop  of 
grilses,  the  sandy  slopes  would  continue  to 
slip. 

Allman  added  that  many  trees  planted  by 
Collins  In  reclamation  work  have  since  died. 
Allman  said  he  took  seven  random  soil  sam- 
ples in  spoil  areas.  He  said  tests  showed  that 
soil  In  only  four  of  the  samples  would  sup- 
port tree  life. 

Collins  was  unavailable  for  comznent. 


GIRI£  OP  DARTMOUTH 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  a.sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traiieous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
delightful  column  which  appeared  in  the 
Waterbur>',  Conn.,  Republican  on  No- 
vember 26,  1971.  Tom  Braden,  the  col- 
umnist, discussed  his  attitude  toward 
the  admission  of  women  as  students  at 
Dartmouth  College.  As  a  Dartmouth 
graduate  and  trustee  of  the  college,  his 
self-examination  is  so  interesting  and 
significant  in  the  light  of  this  major 
problem  of  today's  traditional  one-sex 


college  that  I  include  it  for  the  infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues. 

As  a  fellow  alumnus  of  Dartmouth 
and  admirer  of  Mr.  Braden's  literary 
skill.  I  enjoyed  his  column,  although  I 
cannot  say  that  I  agree  with  all  his  con- 
clusions. 
The  column  follows: 

Dartmouth  Goes  "Extremist" 
(By  Tom  Braden) 
H.\NOVER.  N.H.— I  never  thought  of  Nar- 
cissus as  a  conservative  until  last  weekend 
when  I  recognized  him  in  myself — and  in 
a  lot  of  old  friends  sitting  around  a  table 
trying  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  change 
Dartmouth  College. 

Narci-ssus.  you  may  remember,  was  a 
mythological  character  who  fell  In  love  with 
his  own  Image  In  a  pool  of  water.  But  let 
me  explain  about  Narci.ssus  and  Dartmouth 
and  when  you  read  the  word,  Dartmouth, 
you  can  substitute  whatever  place  you  cared 
about  when  you  were  18. 

Dartmouth  is  first  a  place,  white  cold  in 
winter,  startlingly  soft  In  spring,  like  Jo- 
seph's coat  in  fall.  There's  enough  room  in 
the  place  for  a  boy  to  swing  a  cat,  and 
mostly  they  do. 

Second,  Dartmouth  Is  a  style.  There  aren't 
many  people  there  and  most  of  them  get 
to  know  each  other  pretty  well,  which  Is 
perhaps  why  In  200  years  of  history,  Dart- 
mouth has  produced  so  few  major  politi- 
cians. When  a  man  grows  up  in  a  town 
meeting,  so  to  speak,  he  has  a  tendency  to 
assume  that  the  world  will  take  him  as  he 
is  without  the  necessity  of  his  campaigning. 
The  style  is  outdoors — the  result  of  place. 
It  Is  personal — the  result  at  size.  It  Is  also 
modest.  In  many  ways,  Dartmouth  Is  not 
quite — not  quite  as  big  as  Yale,  not  quite  as 
rich  as  Princeton,  not  quite  as  self-confident 
as  Harvard.  It  Is  possible  to  find  Dartmouth 
men  who  are  stuffed  shirts  but  they  have 
been  away  for  a  long  time. 

In  the  third  place,  of  course,  Dartmouth 
Is  an  education,  an  Increasingly  good  one, 
so  I  am  told. 

So  here  we  are,  16  Dartmouth  men  of 
various  classes  sitting  around  a  long  polished 
table  In  the  trustees'  room,  trying  to  decide 
whether  to  admit  women  to  Dartmouth,  and 
hold  classes  the  year  aroimd,  partly  so  as  to 
make  room  for  the  women. 

Now  there  was  no  very  good  reason  for  not 
doing  this,  except  the  reason  that  it  would 
change  things.  But  you  would  have  thought 
to  hear  us  talk  that  we  were  about  to  bull- 
doze the  place,  pave  It,  as  California's  Gov. 
Reagan  once  suggested  for  another  place,  and 
put  parking  stripes  on  it.  We  behaved  like 
men  asked  to  adopt  a  new  mother.  "My  gut 
feeling  Is  it's  wrong,"  somebody  remarked. 
"It's  only  my  brains  that  make  me  do  this 
thing." 

We  did  do  It.  I  mean  we  did  admit  women 
to  Dartmouth.  Our  brains  told  us  that  the 
college  owed  a  duty  to  society  and  that  bar- 
ring some  catastrophe,  which  would  once 
again  make  physical  strength  the  test  of 
survival,  .society  was  going  to  become  less  and 
less  the  sole  possession  of  the  male.  Our 
brains  told  us  it  was  pointless  to  continue 
the  college  as  a  unique  institution  If  the 
only  way  it  could  be  unique  was  as  a  relic. 
But  our  hearts  cried.  We  liked  mother  the 
way  she  was. 

There  is  a  little  of  Narcissus  in  us  all.  It's 
what  makes  us  hold  on  to  things  we  have 
no  use  for,  register  to  vote  In  the  party  of  our 
fathers,  think  that  civil  service  or  unions  or 
business  or  whatever  Institutions  we  grew  up 
with  are  fixed  foundations,  whose  usefulness 
must  not  be  reexamined.  We  are  all  a  little 
in  love  with  our  past. 

Which  Is  why  It  Is  nonsense  to  say  that 
Americans  these  last  few  years  have  been 
recklessly  tossing  their  heritage  to  the  four 
winds  In  a  societal  revolution. 
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This  Is  no  revolution.  Change  under  pres- 
sure of  logic  and  fairness  Is  the  best  defense 
against  revolution,  assuring  that  those  who 
would  be  angry  are  left  with  "light  and 
transient  reasons."  It  is  the  Narclssua  in  ail 
of  us  which  Is  dangerous. 


DHUD— THE  SLUM  LANDLORD 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
article  in  the  January  1,  1972,  edition  of 
the  National  Journal,  William  Lilley  III 
and  Timothy  B.  Clark  have  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  in  reporting  a  complex  and 
disturbing  problem :  the  failure  of  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  housing  for  the  poor 
through  FHA  loans.  The  article  is  pene- 
trating and  thorough,  providing  in- 
depth  background  on  the  investigations 
in  Detroit  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Legal 
and  Monetary  Affairs  and  the  Detroit 
News,  and  in  Philadelphia  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

The  article  concisely  defines  the  prob- 
lem: programs  designed  to  allow  poor 
people  to  own  their  own  homes  have  been 
misused  by  corrupt  real  estate  specula- 
tors who  are  buying  and  selling  unsound 
houses  in  decaying  urban  neighborhoods 
to  people  who  cannot  afford  to  refurbish 
or  maintain  them.  The  result  is  aban- 
doned dwellings,  owned  by  the  taxpayer, 
leading  to  other  social  ills  such  as  crime 
and  drugs. 

The  article  gives  an  excellent  perspec- 
tive on  how  the  problem  evolved,  begin- 
ning in  1961.  when  Congress  enacted  a 
new  FHA  program.  National  Housing 
Act,  section  221d2,  which  substantially 
liberalized  the  standard  FHA  insurance 
program.  After  the  1968  riots,  section 
223e  was  passed,  establishing  a  special 
risk  pool  to  back  up  mortgages  in  areas 
that  traditionally  would  be  "red  lined." 
The  investigations  by  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  have 
been  outlined  accurately  and  in  detail, 
painting  a  grim  picture  of  how  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  assist  the  poor  has 
made  victims  of  them  and  the  taxpayer 
at  the  same  time. 

I  commend  the  National  Journal,  and 
Its  reporters,  William  Lilley  III.  and 
Timothy  B.  Clark,  for  providing  us  with 
an  article  that  plays  an  important  role 
at  this  time.  The  investigations  have 
shown  that  the  foreclosure  situation  is 
nearing  national  emergency  proportions. 
Allegations  of  criminal  conduct  are  now 
appearing  in  many  major  cities  of  our 
country.  Because  the  subcommittee  has 
jurisdiction  over  both  the  DHUD  and  the 
Justice  Department,  priority  attention  is 
being  given  to  this  disturbing  develop- 
ment, which,  if  not  checked,  threatens  to 
make  mockery  of  both  congressional  and 
executive  branch  initiatives  as  we  seek  to 
provide  adequate  housing  for  all 
Americans. 

As  the  article  notes,  the  problem  is  not 
limited  to  just  two  cities.  Nor  is  it  nec- 
essarily limited  to  the  problem  of  repos- 
session— although  this  alone  may  cost  the 
Federal  Government  several  billions  of 
dollars. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  all  of  us 
fully  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  many 
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facets  of  this  problem.  The  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  National  Journal  is  an  ex- 
cellent beginning  toward  this  end: 
Urban  Report/Pederal  Programs  Spur 
Abandonment  of  Housing  in  Major 
Cities 

(By  William  Lilley  III  and 
Timothy  B.  Clark) 

The  Pederal  Hovislng  Administration,  which 
has  underwritten  development  of  many  sub- 
urban neighborhoods  in  the  past  37  years, 
now  is  financing  the  collapse  of  large  residen- 
tial areas  of  the  center  cities. 

The  agency's  programs  designed  to  allow 
poor  people  to  own  their  homes  have  been 
largely  misused  by  corrupt  real  estate  specu- 
lators who  are  buying  and  selling  unsound 
houses  in  decaying  urban  neighborhoods  to 
people  who  cannot  afford  to  refurbish,  or  even 
maintain,  them. 

The  result:  abandonment  of  single-family 
dwellings  set  in  what  used  to  be  stable  urban 
communities.  Drugs  and  crime  and  other  so- 
cial ills  are  attracted  to  abandoned  houses 
like  maggots  to  a  rotting  carcass,  and  thus 
abandonment  on  a  small  scale  leads  to  deci- 
mation of  entire  neighborhoods. 

Poor  people,  who  lose  their  casli  Invest- 
ments and  their  housing,  are  the  most  tragic 
victims.  Another  victim  Is  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, which  stands  to  lose  a  lot  of  money 
unless  the  abandonment  cycle  prevalent  In 
major  American  cities  today  Is  reversed. 

So  serious  is  the  problem  that  the  HUD 
Department,  parent  of  the  FH.'^,  Is  facing  the 
prospect  of  becoming,  against  Its  will,  the 
largest  owner  of  housing  in  a  number  of 
cities — dilapidated  housing  which  It  mxist 
assume  because  PHA-lnsured  mortgages  are 
in  default. 

Implications  for  HUD:  Experts  believe  that 
In  two  major  cities — Detroit  and  Philadel- 
phia— HUD  is  now  the  largest  owner  of  sin- 
gle-family dwellings. 

The  cost  to  the  government  of  repossessing 
the  housing  is  staggering:  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  estimates  that  foreclosures 
in  each  city  will  reach  $200  million. 

The  most  serious  aspect  of  the  problem 
Is  that  It  Is  not  limited  to  the  two  cities,  and 
that  HUD  could  very  well  be  faced  with  a 
multl-blUlon-dollar    repossession    bill. 

"If  It  has  happened  here  and  In  Phil- 
adelphia, you  can  bet  that  the  other  major 
urban  areas  are  having  similar  experiences," 
Detroit's  Democratic  Mayor  Roman  S.  Grlbbs 
said  In  an  interview. 

The  most  likely  candidates  are  Baltimore, 
Boston,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Port  Worth,  Los 
Angeles,  Miami,  St.  Louis  and  Washington. 
The  troubles  In  those  cities  with  abandoned 
PHA-insured  housing  could  well  rival  those 
In  Detroit  and  Philadelphia. 

Despite  the  fiscal  Implications  of  the  aban- 
donment problem,  the  HUD  Department  has 
not  yet  acknowledged  Its  severity,  and  the 
abandonment  and  repossession  problems 
facing  PHA  In  Detroit  and  Philadelphia  were 
largely  uncovered  by  investigators  outside 
of  the  department. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  situation  was  un- 
earthed by  investigative  reporters  for  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  the  Inquirer's 
long  series  on  the  issue  has  deeply  scarred 
the  department's  reputation  In  the  city. 

In  Detroit,  the  facts  were  gathered  by 
the  House  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs, 
chaired  by  Rep.  John  S.  Monagan,  D-Conn. 

Debate:  Heavy  publicity  surrounding  the 
disclosures  of  abandonment  rates  In  Detroit 
and  Philadelphia  has  fueled  a  growing  de- 
bate about  the  future  of  PHA  homeowner- 
ship  programs  for  the  poor. 

Two  of  the  foremost  Democratic  experts 
on  housing  policy — Rep.  Thomas  L.  Ashley, 
D-Ohlo.  and  Milton  P.  Semer — believe  that 
these  PHA  programs  are  exacerbating  aban- 
donment and  therefore  hurting  the  cities. 
They  say  the  programs  should  be  stopped 
and  radically  recast. 
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Ashley  Is  a  19-year  member  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  which  writes  housing  legislation. 
Semer,  former  general  counsel  (1961-66)  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
(HUD'S  predecessor),  was  a  special  counsel 
(1966-67)  to  President  Johnson  for  housing 
and  urban  affairs. 

But  arrayed  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion are  Grlbbs  and  other  urban  politicians 
who  say  that  abandonment  must  be  stopped 
within  the  context  of  the  existing  programs 
and  that  homeownershlp  Insurance  must 
be  expanded  to  serve  their  poor,  center  city 
constituents. 

"If  you  have  one  bad  house  In  an  other- 
wise stable  block  that  Is  allowed  to  de- 
teriorate to  the  point  of  abandonment," 
Grlbbs  said,  "then  It  becomes  a  magnet  for 
vandalism,  crime,  fire,  blight,  drug  addic- 
tion and  other  kinds  of  socially  pathological 
forces. 

"The  only  way  to  stabilize  neighborhoods 
when  houses  become  abandoned  Is  for  the 
government  to  take  action   promptly. 

"Rehabilitate  them  so  they  can  be  made 
livable;  or  If  they  are  hopeless,  then  de- 
molish them.  The  only  way  to  stop  blight 
Is  to  put  people  Into  the  homes." 

THE    PROBLEM 

Abandonment  of  housing  In  poor  neighbor- 
hoods has  become  commonplace  in  major 
American  cities. 

But  In  Detroit  and  Philadelphia,  the  prob- 
lem has  reached  new  dimensions.  It  Is  more 
extensive  than  In  other  cities  and,  more  sig- 
nificantly. It  has  reached  Into  homeownershlp 
neighborhoods. 

In  the  past,  abandonment  has  plagued 
government -subsidized  multi-family  proj- 
ects— most  notably  the  vast  and  grim  public 
housing  developments.  But  In  these  cases, 
the  urban  decay  brought  on  by  abandon- 
ment has  involved  relatively  small  areas  of 
the  city,  since  the  high-rise  housing  projects 
are  concentrated  in  small  geographical  areas. 
Large-scale  abandonment  of  single-family 
houses  can — as  In  Detroit  and  Philadelphia — 
mean  death  to  large  residential  areas. 

The  trend  In  the  two  cities  Is  profoundly 
discouraging  to  housing  experts.  Including 
Ashley  and  Semer,  both  of  whom  said  that 
the  acceleration  of  abandonment  In  neigh- 
borhoods of  single-family  homes  marked  the 
Old  of  a  viable  residential  real  estate  market 
In  low-income  areas  of  center  cities. 

"The  private  enterprise  cycle  has  run  Its 
course  In  urban  neighborhoods,"  Semer  said, 
"when  poor  families,  already  desperate  for 
any  kind  of  housing,  begin  abandoning  their 
own  homes  at  a  rapid  block-after-block  rate." 

The  programs 

Ironically,  the  federal  programs  which  are 
causing  the  problems  In  Detroit  and  Phila- 
delphia were  enacted  In  part  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  abandonment. 

To  a  large  degree,  the  justification  for  the 
programs,  which  make  homeownershlp  pos- 
sible for  the  poor,  was  the  argument  of  many 
housing  experts  that  the  best  defense  against 
abandonment  is  to  shift  the  urban  dweller, 
especially  the  poor  urban  dweller,  from 
tenancy  to  ownership. 

As  recently  as  April  1971,  the  National 
Urban  League,  in  Its  impressive,  126-page 
Survey  of  Housing  Abandonment,  defended 
that  thesis,  basing  Its  conclusions  on  studies 
of  housing  In  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,   Hoboken,  New  York  and  St.  Louis. 

Programs  allowing  the  poor  to  buy  their 
homes  were  enacted  first  In  the  early  1960s, 
and  were  expanded  after  the  major  urban 
riots  of  1967  and  1968.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike  decided  that  the  good  name 
and  powerful  resources  of  FHA  should  be 
put  to  work  In  the  center  cities  as  well  aa 
the  suburbs. 

Until  the  1960s,  PHA  had  Insured  mort- 
gages only  in  neighborhoods  where  there  was 
virtually  no  risk  that  the  asset  would  de- 
preciate. Declining  center  city  neighborhoods 


were  "red  lined"  out  and  made  ineligible  for 
FHA  insurance. 

"So  stringent  were  the  standards,"  said 
HUD  Under  Secretary  Richard  C.  Van  Dusen, 
"that  PHA  Insurance  was  made  available  only 
to  those  who  really  did  not  need  it." 

First  step — In  1961  Congress  enacted  a  new 
niA  program,  known  by  Its  section  number 
In  the  National  Housing  Act  (Section  221d2) . 
which  substantially  liberalized  the  standard 
FHA  Insurance  program — the  Section  203b 
program  which  has  been  heavily  used  In  the 
subixrbs. 

Section  221d2  liberalized  down  payments, 
all  the  way  down  to  $250,  and  lengthened 
maturities,  all  the  way  up  to  40  years,  so 
that  it  would  be  easier  and  cheaper  for 
Inner-clty  residents  to  use  the  insurance  pro- 
grams. 

However,  the  program  received  little  use; 
FHA  was  reluctant  to  abandon  Its  strict 
standards  for  economic  feasibility. 

More  muscle — With  the  aim  of  forcing 
PHA  to  underwrite  Inner-clty  mortgages, 
Congress,  in  the  wake  of  the  1968  riots,  en- 
acted Section  223e  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  establishing  a  special  risk  pool  to  back 
up  mortgages  In  areas  that  traditionally 
would  be  red  lined. 

The  enactment  of  223e  was  "the  starting 
gun  for  one  of  the  biggest  gold  rushes  In  the 
real  estate  speculative  history."  said  Semer, 
"and  It  really  was  a  gold  rush  because  the 
payoffs  came  In  cold,  hard  cash." 

Semer  said  that  the  combination  of  221d2 
and  223e  "took  all  the  risk  out  of  the  riskiest 
part  of  town." 

The  221d2  program  made  It  possible  for 
the  real  estate  speculator  to  sell  to  the  poor, 
and  the  223e  backup  made  it  possible  to 
Induce  FHA  and  the  lending  Industry  to 
underwrite  a  risky  mortgage. 

Ijnplementaiion — HUD  has  implemented 
the  new  program  aggres.=lvely.  Van  Dusen 
said  that  "the  pendulum  swung  away  from 
the  suburbs  and  toward  the  center  cities 
when  central-office  orders  wont  out  In  1967 
for  PHA  to  take  risks  The  Detrol'  FHA  office. 
In  particular,  took  the  orders,  as  a  mandate 
to  take  real  risks.  We  have  since  learned 
that  social  concerns  without  proper  guide- 
lines can  lead  you  Into  big  mlsiakes." 

Cycle    of   decay 

The  investigations  by  Monagan  and  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  have  focused  on  public 
and  private  venality  and  on  lax  public  admin- 
istration which  have  combined  to  corrupt 
the  homeownershlp  programs  in  poor  urban 
neighborhoods. 

The  two  investigations  have  uncovered 
masses  of  data  on  the  exploitation  by  real 
estate  speculators  of  federal  programs  and 
of  the  poor,  exploitation  which  has  exacer- 
bated the  abandonment  problem  and  con- 
tributed to  general  urban  decline.  The  ex- 
poses have  been  rewarded  with  a  steady 
stream  of  headlines  in  major  newspapers 
around  the  country. 

The  cycle  exposed  by  the  Inquiries  begins 
when  unscrupulous  realtors,  often  working 
In  white  and  black  teams,  move  into  a  de- 
clining neighborhood  that  seems  ripe  for 
racial  blockbusting. 

Holding  out  the  prospect  of  racial  inunda- 
tion and  accompanying  social  problems,  the 
realtors  scare  white  families  into  selling  their 
houses  for  a  song,  and  then  spend  small 
amounts  on  cosmetic  refurblshments  of  the 
buildings. 

The  next  step  is  to  get  FHA  approval  of 
a  mortgage  guarantee.  That  step  is  not  diffi- 
cult, given  PHA's  mandate  under  the  221d2 
and  223e  programs.  Bui  the  key  to  profit  for 
the  realtor-owner  is  securing  an  Inflated 
appraisal  of  the  property — and  that  too  has 
proved  all  too  easy,  thanks  to  the  laxity  or 
venality  of  the  PHA  appraisers,  who  often  are 
local  realtors  working  for  fees.  A  grand  Jury 
in  Philadelphia  currently  Is  Investigating 
alleged  corruption  In  PHA  appraisals  in  the 
221d2  program. 

One    speculator    traced    by    the    Inquirer 
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through  the  deed  books  averaged  a  markup 
of  172  per  cent  on  more  than  50  properties 
Involving  221d2  mortgages— thanks  to  In- 
flated appraisals. 

Once  FTHA  backs  a  property,  the  owner  Is 
assured  of  finding  a  lender  in  the  savings  and 
loan  Industry  to  assume  the  mortgage,  be- 
cause there  no  longer  Is  any  risk  Involved  no 
matter  how  bad  the  neighborhood  or  the 
house  In  question. 

The  owner  also  has  a  ready-made  market, 
thanks  to  the  generous  down-payment  and 
mortgEige-repayment  terms  under  the  fed- 
eral program  and  also  to  the  severe  shortage 
of  low-  and  moderate-Income  housing  In 
urban  centers. 

Thus  the  programs  have  worked  so  that 
the  speculators  are  guaranteed  their  profits 
and  the  lenders  their  investments,  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor  and,  eventually,  of  the 
federal  government. 

Hustling  the  poor — In  a  key  part  of  the 
speculative  cycle  uncovered  by  the  two  In- 
vestigations, the  unscrupulous  realtors  ac- 
tually go  out  and  hustle  the  poor  In  order  to 
unload  the  properties  In  their  Inventories. 

In  both  Detroit  and  Philadelphia,  nearly 
100  per  cent  of  the  new  homeowmers  In  the 
221d2  transactions  were  either  black  or 
Puerto  Rlcan.  and  more  than  20  per  cent  of 
them  were  welfare  mothers  with  large  fam- 
ilies. In  Philadelphia,  an  appreciable  percent- 
age of  the  new  homeowners  could  not  read 
English,  and  the  speculators  often  sold  them 
life  Insurance  policies  to  cover  their  mort- 
gaees. 

The  Inquirer  series  has  said  that  in  almost 
all  cases,  poor  families  originally  wanted  to 
rent  rather  than  own.  But  speculators  con- 
vinced them  that  It  was  cheaper  to  own  be- 
cause of  the  federal  backup,  and  that  the 
houses  were  sound  because  the  FHA  had  ap- 
proved them.  In  many  cases,  the  realtor- 
owners  made  the  $250  cash  down  payment 
for  the  new  homeowner. 

Stuck  with  a  lemon — Once  the  transaction 
was  completed  and  the  speculator  had  his 
money  out  of  the  transaction,  the  poor  fam- 
ily was  stuck  with  a  house  that  soon,  if  not 
Immediately,  required  major  expenditures  for 
upkeep — a  new  furnace  or  a  new  roof,  for 
e.xample. 

But  the  poor  homeowner  was  accustomed 
to  renting,  and  unskilled  In  home  mainte- 
nance— and  substantial  repairs  were  beyond 
his  resources  or  capabilities.  Therefore,  he 
invariably  adopted  the  posture  of  other  pri- 
vate property  owners  caught  in  the  squeeze 
of  declining  values  and  rising  costs:  milk  the 
property  for  all  its  worth  by  foregoing  main- 
tenance and  taxes  and  finally,  when  severe 
deterioration  dictates  early  abandonment,  by 
foregoing  mortgage  payments. 

Thus  a  major  focus  of  the  Inquirer  investi- 
gation has  been  the  extent  to  which  bad  FHA 
appraisals  have  stuck  poor  homeowners  with 
unsound  properties  requiring  major  expendi- 
tures. During  September,  the  paper  ran  ar- 
ticle after  article  with  photographs  of  demon- 
strably unsound  or  unsafe  properties. 
Stamped  over  each  photo  in  block  letters  was 
the  caption:  "FHA  Approved."  And  many  of 
the  houses  pictured  already  had  been  aban- 
doned. 

Foreclosures 

Once  the  mortgage  Is  In  serious  default,  the 
private  lender  holding  the  note  will  foreclose 
on  the  property,  and  HUD,  as  the  guarantor, 
must  pay  the  lender  and  take  possession. 

Van  Dusen,  among  others,  pointed  out  that 
HUD  often  has  been  faced  with  severe  fore- 
closure problems— but  of  a  different  kind. 

The  past— In  the  past,  the  department  has 
acquired  and  sold  off  large  inventories  of 
PHA-insured,  repossessed  houses  in  commu- 
nities where  big  aerospace  and  atomic-energy 
projects  had  led  to  overbuilding.  When  the 
projects  were  completed,  the  real  estate  mar- 
ket dried  up  and  FHA  acquired  the  properties 
through  foreclosure.  The  biggest  acquisitions 


were  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  Paducah,  Ky.; 
Portsmouth,  Ohio:  Savannah,  Oa.;  Tampa, 
Fla.;  and  Wichita,  Kans. 

Semer,  who  as  general  counsel  of  the  hous- 
ing agency  had  overseen  the  acquisition  and 
resale  program,  said  there  was  no  problem  as 
to  the  ultimate  dlsposabUlty  of  the  houses; 
it  was  only  a  question  of  timing  and  pricing. 

"We  had  to  feed  the  stuff  Into  the  local  real 
estate  markets  In  such  a  way  that  we  didn't 
destroy  the  markets."  Semer  said. 

No  takers  now — But  in  Detroit  and  Phila- 
delphia, "there  are  no  takers  at  any  price," 
Semer  said. 

In  the  Detroit  case.  HUD  and  General  Ac- 
counting Office  experts  estimate  that  HUD  al- 
ready has  lost  about  $10,000  per  house  and 
would  have  to  invest  another  $9,000  In  each 
house  to  make  it  livable.  Historically,  HUD 
has  averaged  a  $3,000  loss  per  house  in  acqui- 
sition and  resale  of  an  FHA-backed  dwelling. 

"But  even  then  with  another  $9,000  thrown 
In,  and  this  Is  the  crucial  point,  there  still 
wouldn't  be  any  takers,"  Semer  said. 

EXPOSING  THE  PROBLEM 

The  HUD  Department  has  had  an  incon- 
sequential role  in  exposing  the  drastic  aban- 
dotunent  rates  In  Detroit  and  Philadelphia- 
Even  the  statistics  on  the  number  of 
FHA-lnsured  abandoned  houses,  and  on  the 
potential  costs  to  the  federal  government, 
have  been  collected  by  sources  outside  of  the 
agency. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry,  the  department 
said  It  keeps  no  such  statistics  and  that  any 
kind  of  nationwide  estimate  was  impossible. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  Inquirer's  extensive 
investigation  has  met  with  active  resistance 
from  HUD.  The  newspaper  has  In  fact  filed 
two  court  suits  In  an  attempt  to  force  HUD 
Secretary  George  W.  Romney  to  release  the 
names  of  appraisers  who  approved  FHA  In- 
surance for  140  houses  that  had  major  struc- 
tural deficiencies. 

In  Detroit,  spadework  performed  by  the 
Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee has  been  given  little  assistance  by 
HUD. 

Contrasting  views:  There  is  disagreement 
as  to  the  severity  of  the  abandonment  situa- 
tion. 

Administration — The  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  said  there  is  no  serious  problem. 

For  example.  Romney  said  at  a  Dec.  17 
news  conference  that  the  Detroit  and  Phila- 
delphia newspapers  had  overstated  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem  and  the  costs  of 
reuossession.  He  blamed  lax  administrative 
policies  of  the  previous  Democratic  Admin- 
istration for  whatever  problems  existed,  and 
'•lalmed  that  the  Nixon  Administration  al- 
readv  had  taken  corrective  steps  before  the 
abandonment  problem  attracted  attention  In 
Congress  and  the  press. 

Rebuttal— The  Detroit  and  Philadelphia 
newspapers  and  Democratic  housing  experts 
sharply  dispute  Romney 's  argument. 

Ashley,  for  one,  said  that  FHA  was  still  so 
"suburb  oriented"  that  It  could  not  see  dis- 
aster coming.  Monagan  made  the  same  point 
and  said  that  "FHA  could  never  really  have 
a  handle  on  the  problem  because  they  don't 
keep  any  statistics  on  It.  They  aren't  even 
geared  up  to  keep  those  kind  of  statistics." 

More  bombshells — It  is  likely  that  HUD 
will  be  forced  to  take  a  public  posture  of 
greater  concern,  for  serious  abandonment 
and  repossession  problems  will  be  exposed 
In  other  major  cities. 

Monagan  said  his  subcommittee  intends 
to  investigate  a  series  of  other  cities,  pos- 
sibly starting  with  Chicago. 

Ashley  said  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
win  seek  special  funds  for  a  study  of  all  FHA 
operations,  "Including  the  non-trouble  areas 
like  Dayton,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  as  well 
as  the  troubled  East  Coast  cities  like 
Newark." 

At   the  same   time,   the  success  that  the 


Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  bad  with  its  In- 
vestigative series  on  FHA  is  bound  to  prompt 
newspapers  in  other  cities  to  start  similar 
exposes. 

Philadelphia 

Although  the  rate  of  HUD  repossession  of 
abandoned  housing  in  Philadelphia  is  run- 
ning slightly  below  the  rate  In  Detroit,  the 
Philadelphia  situation  has  had  a  more  spec- 
tacular Impact. 

The  facts  In  Philadelphia  have  been  e.x- 
posed  by  Philadelphia  Inquirer  reporters 
James  B.  Steele  and  Donald  L.  Barlett.  with 
strong  support  from  executive  editor  John 
McMullan. 

Beginning  in  June.  McMullan  freed  the 
two  reporters  from  daily  assignments  and 
put  them  to  work  entirely  on  tracking  FHA 
operations  In  Philadelphia.  Most  of  their 
time  initially  vvas  spent  in  laborious  exami- 
nation of  property  deed  books  In  Philadel- 
phia city  hall. 

To  date,  the  research  has  produced  a  series 
of  more  than  50  lengthy  articles,  which  be- 
gan en  Aug.  22  and  Is  still  going  forward. 
Most  have  been  carried,  as  have  been  seven 
major  editorials,  on  the  newspaper's  front 
page. 

Hugh  Scott — In  Its  latest  series  of  exposes, 
starting  the  second  week  in  December,  the 
Inquirer  linked  Senate  Minority  Leader 
Hugh  Scott,  R-Pa..  and  one  of  his  top  aides, 
Edward  E.  Pilch,  with  the  real  estate  specu- 
lation. 

The  point  of  connection  is  United  Brokers 
Mortgage  Co.,  the  real  estate-mortgage  bank- 
ing firm  which  has  been  the  biggest  benefi- 
ciary of  inner-city  FHA  transactions  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  president  of  the  company,  Louis  Bank, 
is  a  longtime  friend  of  Scott's,  and  has 
served  as  one  of  his  key  fund-raisers  since 
Scott's  1956  reelection  campaign  for  a  House 
seat.  At  one  time,  while  serving  in  Congress. 
Scott  served  as  counsel  to  the  company. 

Pilch  runs  Scott's  Philadelphia  office  on  a 
full-time  basis.  He  also  works  actively  as  a 
licensed  realtor  for  Louis  Bank  and  owns 
what  the  Inquirer  called  a  "substantial 
amount"  of  stock  In  United  Brokers  Mort- 
gage Co. 

The  Inquirer  Implied  repeatedly  that 
Scott's  Influence  helped  the  firm  secure  PHA- 
approved  mortgages  ("Scott's  Political  In- 
fluence Called  Beneficial  to  Mortgage  Firm." 
read  one  typical  headline.)  To  date,  neither 
Scott  nor  Pllch  have  replied  to  the  Inquirer's 
charges. 

Scope — The  scope  of  Philadelphia's  aban- 
donment problems  Is  Immense. 

The  Philadelphia  landscape  is  dotted  with 
signs  proclaiming  HUD  ownership  of  aban- 
doned hou.ses  and  more  are  "p>opping  up  like 
a  measles  epidemic."  the  Inquirer  said.  The 
red,  white  and  blue  signs  tell  passersby: 
"Warning.  U.S.  Government  Property.  A 
theft  from  your  government  Is  a  theft  from 
you.  Report  theft  of  government  propertv  to 
the  FBI." 

The  foreclosure  rate  on  FHA-lnsured  prop- 
erties, the  Inquirer  reported,  is  running  at 
one  In  every  13  mortgages.  From  January 
1968  to  June  1971,  FHA  foreclosures  In  Phil- 
adelphia totalled  2,848.  more  than  the  entire 
total  for  the  33  previous  years  of  FH.\  ex- 
istence. By  the  end  of  1971,  more  than  4.000 
homes  will  be  repossessed  by  HUD  In  Phila- 
delphia, the  Inquirer  estimated. 

HUD  is  the  biggest  property  owner  Ln  north 
Philadelphia  and  possibly  the  biggest  in  west 
Philadelphia,  the  newspaper  says. 

Impact — More  than  half  of  the  HUD- 
owned  housing  is  In  areas  which  once  were 
on  the  fringes  of  bad  slums  and  were  almost 
100  per  cent  white.  Now  they  are  almost  100 
per  cent  black. 

Thus  the  operation  of  the  HUD  programs, 
theoretically  designed  to  stabilize  neighbor- 
hoods threatened  with  decline.  In  practice 
made  things  worse  by  providing  powerful 
stimuli  for  block  busting,  heavy  In-mlgra- 
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tlon  of  poor  blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans  and 
for  large-scale  abandonment. 

The  Inquirer  also  uncovered  the  extent  to 
which  the  unsubsldized,  homeownershlp 
programs  were  being  manipulated  by  real 
estate  speculators. 

Before  the  paper's  investigations,  housing 
exfverts  thought  that  HUD's  abandonment 
and  reposseselon  problems  were  limited 
largely  to  the  subsidized  programs,  particu- 
larly the  multi-family  rental  programs  such 
as  public  housing  and  rent  supplements. 
(For  a  report  on  problems  with  the  subsidy 
programs,  see  Vol.  3,  No.  30,  p.  1635.) 

Refuting  that  theory,  Steele  and  Barlett 
published  statistical  tables  showing  that  ac- 
tivity m  221d2  constituted  the  bulk  of  FHA's 
underwriting  In  urban  areas. 

In  Philadelphia,  for  example,  activity  in 
the  221d2  program  represented  one-sixth  of 
all  FHA  transactions  In  1969,  and  almost 
twice  as  many  221d2  mortgages  (10,327) 
were  written  as  the  standard  203b  mortgages 
(6,780). 

On  August  22,  the  Inquirer  produced  an- 
other table  showing  the  volume  of  FHA  ac- 
tivity in  Philadelphia  and  H  other  major 
metropolitan  areas.  The  data,  which  covered 
the  period  1967-69,  was  broken  down  by  pro- 
gram and  showed  that  the  special  risk,  un- 
subsldlzed  221d2  mortgages  far  exceeded 
other  types  of  unsubsldlzed  and  subsidized 
mortgages. 

Detroit 

Monagan'3  Investigative  work  focuses  on 
the  scale  of  the  abandonment  problem  in  De- 
troit: he  found  that  FHA  already  had  repos- 
sessed more  than  5,200  homes  and  eventu- 
ally would  own  some  20,000 — at  a  total  cost 
of  about  $200  million  to  the  agency. 

The  Detroit  newspapers  have  claimed  that 
by  the  end  of  next  year,  HUD  probably  will 
be  the  biggest  owner  of  residential  real  estate 
in  the  city.  Already,  some  entire  blocks  in 
east  Detroit  are  abandoned  and  officially  the 
property  of  HUD. 

FHA  activities  In  Detroit  are  dominated  by 
the  special-risk  homeownershlp  programs.  In 
1969.  for  example,  FHA  underwrote  more  spe- 
cial-risk mortgages  through  the  221d2  pro- 
gram (16.640)  than  It  did  to  the  standard 
203b  Insurance  program  (14,986).  Monagan 
found  that  poor  families  using  the  programs 
had  been  victimized  by  real  estate  specula- 
tors and  were  homeless  and  on  the  move  to 
adjacent  neighborhoods,  presumably  bring- 
ing with  them  higher  densities  and  greater 
social  problems. 

Monagan's  on-the-scene  Investigation 
touched  off  an  uproar  in  Detroit.  Front-page 
articles  in  the  Detroit  News  and  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  and  eventually  In  The  New  York 
Times  and  The  Washington  Post,  stressed  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem. 

Reaction — Detroit  politicians  fear  that  the 
Monagan  investigations  will  force  the  gov- 
ernment to  cut  back.  If  not  abolish  entirely, 
the  special-risk  programs,  and  their  fears 
may  be  well-founded. 

Monagan  said  In  an  Interview:  "HUD  in 
Detroit  cut  back  on  public  housing  and  in- 
stead emphasized  the  much  cheaper  FHA- 
mortgage  insurance  programs  which  put  the 
poor  Into  homeownershlp. 

"Those  kinds  of  programs  gave  free  enter- 
prise its  head.  But  with  real  estate  specula- 
tors. Incompetent  or  crooked  appraisers  and 
welfare  mothers  with  no  homeownershlp  ex- 
perience the  only  players  In  the  game.  Is  It 
realistic  to  give  free  enterprise  Its  head  in 
the  inner  city?" 

HUD,  for  Its  part,  reacted  to  the  prelimi- 
nary Investigations  of  the  Monagan  subcom- 
mittee by  "red-Unlng"  the  declining  areas 
and  making  ttaem  ineligible  for  FHA  mortgage 
support. 

Gribb's  strong  protests  caused  HUD  to  re- 
scind the  new  policy  within  hotua  after  It 
was  issued.  Later,  the  mayor  wrote  Romney 
that  It  was  "the  most  potentially  dangerous" 
administrative  decision  ever  made  by  a  fed- 


eral agency  because  It  "wrote  off  blocks, 
neighborhoods  and  even  the  entire  core  of 
the  city." 

Defense — Detroit  politicians  with  Inner- 
city  constituencies  have  rallied  to  defend  the 
programs.  Their  first  defense  Is  to  blame 
crooked  speculators. 

Grlbbs  app>eared  In  that  cause  before  Mon- 
agan's subcommittee,  and  two  House  Mem- 
bers from  Detroit,  John  Conyers  Jr.  and 
Luclen  N,  Nedzl,  both  Democrats,  accom- 
panied the  subcommittee  on  Its  Investiga- 
tions. 

Since  the  Investigation,  In  early  December, 
all  three  have  worked  to  build  jwlltlcal  sup- 
port for  the  inner  city  Insurance  programs. 

"Don't  kill  the  program,  expand  it,"  Grlbbs 
told  the  committee. 

"I  hope  there  is  no  thought  of  deciding 
that  FHA  mortgages  for  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  families  are  not  economically  feasi- 
ble because  of  what  happened  In  Detroit," 
Conyers  said.  "If  anything,  we  want  to  see 
the  programs  strengthened. 

"The  neighborhoods  we  toured  In  east  De- 
troit were  predominantly  black,  and  it  was 
significant  that  a  large  number  of  well-kept 
homes  were  interspersed  with  a  large  number 
of  vacant,  vandalized  buildings  owned  by 
HUD.  I  am  Interested  in  what  can  be  done 
to  remove  the  threat  of  those  empty  build- 
ings to  the  surrounding  nelghtx)rhoods." 

Nedzl  said,  "It  appears  that  we  need  some 
new  approaches  to  solving  this  terrible  prob- 
lem of  the  city,  perhaps  even  to  the  extent  of 
selling  the  homes  rehabilitated  by  HUD  for 
half  their  original  cost.  Losing  50  percent  on 
the  house  is  better  than  a  100-percent  loss." 

THOUGHT    OF   CHANGE 

The  position  taken  by  the  Detroit  pwDll- 
ticians  reflects  their  center  city  constituen- 
cies, and  similar  stands  could  be  expected  if 
HUD  moved  to  end  the  homeownershlp  pro- 
grams In  the  high-risk  areas. 

But  Grlbbs,  Conyers  and  Nedzl  also  believe 
that  the  declining  neighborhoods  of  their 
city  and  others  like  it  cannot  be  saved  by  the 
HUD  programs  alone,  and  that,  if  the  areas 
are  to  become  truly  stable,  comprehensive 
attacks  must  at  the  same  time  be  made  on 
norihouslng  problems,  such  as  drug  addiction 
and  crime.  This  Is  a  thought  which  finds  sym- 
pathy at  the  highest  levels  of  the  HUD  and 
HEW  Departments. 

But  some  housing  experts,  including 
Ashley  and  Semer,  believe  that  HUD's  high- 
risk  programs  are  inherently  defective — ^that 
homeownershlp  probably  caimot  work  in  the 
slums — and  that  more  radical  solutions  are 
In  order.  New  directions  for  housing  assist- 
ance to  the  urban  poor  also  are  under  con- 
sideration at  the  HUD  Department. 

Ashley,  Semer :  Ashley  and  Semer  both  say 
that  the  government's  FHA  programs  are  all 
based  on  middle-class,  free-enterprise  prin- 
ciples, and  that  those  principles  are  In- 
compatible with  a  slum  environment,  and 
especially  Incompatible  with  the  politically 
popular  idea  of  Insured  homeownershlp  for 
the  poor. 

The  FHA  programs  backfire  In  slum  envi- 
ronments because  they  are  premised  on  the 
'issumption  that  the  homeowner  can  both 
improve  and  protect  the  asset.  But  by  defini- 
tion, poor  people  lack  the  resources  to  im- 
prove the  property;  similarly,  slum  areas  have 
high  crime  rates  which  make  It  difficult.  If 
not  Impossible,  for  the  resident  to  protect 
the  property. 

"You  cannot  run  a  middle-class  program 
In  the  ghetto,"  Ashley  said,  "and  that's  why 
we  have  bankrupt  FHA  programs  in  the  cities. 
It's  the  fault  of  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress,  Republicans  and  Democrats,  be- 
cause we  have  been  relying  upon  a  more- 
than-30-year-old  system  of  mortgage  under- 
writing which  was  explicitly  designed  not  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  the  cities. 

"The  Administration  and  Congress  have 
shown  a  tremendous  inability  to  respond  to 


the  enormous  and  complex  changes  taking 
place  m  the  center  cities. 

"That  Is  why  we  took  a  program  that  was 
crafted  for  the  suburbs  and  put  It  In  the 
inner  city.  If  we  had  stopped  to  think  about 
it,  we  would  have  agreed  that  the  program 
was  designed  to  avoid  Just  that  kind  of  en- 
vironment. 

"That  It  has  been  perverted  by  swindlers, 
that  its  effects  have  been  ruinous  and  that 
Its  treasury  might  go  bust  should  have  been 
expected,"  /ishley  said. 

Pathological  turf 

Grlbbs  expressed  concern  about  crime  and 
other  social  problems  plaguing  areas  of  his 
city  characterized  by  abandonment,  and  his 
remarks  were  echoed  by  a  high-ranking  HUD 
official  who  did  not  wish  to  be  identified: 

"It's  less  a  housing  problem  per  se  than  one 
of  socially  pathological  turf.  Tliere  are  such 
tremendously  powerful  negative  forces  at 
work  locally  that  It  Is  beyond  the  capacity 
of  government  to  protect  a  housing  invest- 
ment. 

"Yet  for  government  to  gain  control  of 
inner-city  environments  would  require  an 
investment  more  enormous  than  It  Is  willing 
to  make. 

"For  example,  we  are  Just  wasting  our 
time  managing  urban  properties  in  troubled 
neighborhoods  unless  we  can  get  a  iiandle  on 
drug  addiction,  to  pick  one  of  the  most 
disruptive  forces  upon  a  neighborhood,  but 
HUD  has  no  authority  or  expertise  In  that 
field." 

Richardson  and  HEW 

It  is  possible  that  HUD  may  get  more 
help  with  problems  like  drug  addiction  from 
the  HEW  Department. 

HEW  funds  drug  rehabilitation,  health, 
vocational  training  and  a  host  of  other  pro- 
grams that  are  essentially  oriented  toward 
the  cities,  and  while  these  programs  never 
have  been  coordinated  on  a  community-wide 
basis,  the  department's  leadership  is  consid- 
ering moving  In  that  direction. 

In  the  process  of  formulating  its  fiscal  1973 
budget  reqests,  HEW  considered  adopting 
a  number  of  new  criteria  for  Judging  how  to 
spend  Its  resources,  and  one  of  the  sugges- 
tions was  for  a  comprehensive  "urban  strat- 
egy" 

A  Sept.  7  memorandum  to  HEW  Secre- 
tary Elliot  L.  Richardson  from  Lawrence  E. 
Lynn  Jr..  assistant  secretary  for  planning  and 
evaluation,  noted  that  HEW  provides  more 
money  to  urban  areas  than  any  other  federal 
department  and  said  that  HEW  "could  have 
a  significant  impact  on  urban  areas  If  we  de- 
veloped a  concerted,  comprehensive  strategy 
attacking  urban  problems.  Clearly  any  strat- 
egy would  have  to  be  an  Interagency-inter- 
governmental  attack  on  America's  urban 
crisis." 

Earlier  In  the  memorandum,  Lynn  wrote 
of  the  changes  occurring  in  the  country  and 
said  that  "for  an  Increasing  number  of  the 
people  living  In  American  cities  change  has 
meant  decay,  deterioration,  continued  unem- 
ployment, and  growing  alienation  from  the 
rest  of  society.  .  .  .  The  problems  of  Ameri- 
can cities  are  of  such  transcending  Impor- 
tance as  to  command  an  urgent  response  on 
a  national  scale." 

The  lu-ban  strategy  was  not  considered  suf- 
ficiently developed  to  be  acted  on.  but  Rich- 
ardson ordered  that  more  work  be  done  on  It, 
and.  In  an  Interview,  echoed  the  concern 
expressed  by  Lynn. 

Richardson  talked  of  the  process  of  urban 
deterioration  that  has  led  to  abandonment 
of  housing  and  many  other  problems  In  the 
cities,  and  he  said  that  HUD  alone  could  not 
stop  the  decay.  "I'm  convinced."  he  said, 
"that  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  cities, 
you  have  to  deal  with  them  all — health  serv- 
ices, education,  housing,  land  use.  Industrial 
development.  These  cannot  be  Isolated  from 
each  other  If  you  are  concerned  with  turning 
around  the  deterioration  of  the  cities." 
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Richardson  talked  about  grouping  of  HEW 
programs  to  aid  neighborhoods;  "II  you  don't 
provide  decent  education,  health  services, 
recreation  and  so  on.  people  won't  want  to 
live  in  a  neighborhood.  Planning  that  doesn't 
account  for  these  services  is  Just  not  plan- 
ning." 

Search  for  strategy 

But  there  Is  little  prospect  of  HEW  as- 
sistance soon  on  a  scale  that  would  have 
substantial  Impact  on  deteriorating  neigh- 
borhoods. The  Immediate  key  to  Influencing 
the  physical,  and  social,  course  of  those 
neighborhoods.  If  indeed  any  Influence  can 
be  brought  to  bear,  probably  lies  In  changing 
the  nature  of  the  government's  housing  as- 
sistance plans,  according  to  experts  In  the 
field. 

Homeownership  doubts 

Ashley  and  Semer  contend  that  the  high- 
risk  homeownership  programs  are  exacer- 
bating the  abandonment  cycle,  and  they 
want  the  programs  stopped  and  radically  re- 
cast, although  they  ofifer  no  ready  solutions. 
Semer.  moreover,  raises  the  fear  that  even  If 
the  high-risk  programs  are  ended,  recent 
liberalization  in  down-payment  regtilations 
under  standard  FHA  insurance  programs  may 
contribute  to  the  same  cycle.  The  new  regu- 
lations require  only  a  3-per  cent  down  pay- 
ment. "On  a  $10,000  house  that  comes  to 
only  $300 — the  same  kind  of  easy  down  pay- 
ment that  has  gotten  HUD  into  such  big 
trouble  with  real  estate  speculators  In  De- 
troit and  Philadelphia."  Semer  said. 

Monagan  also  believes  that  the  govern- 
ment should  think  anew  about  the  home- 
ownership  orientation  of  Its  housing  policies. 

"Are  we  throwing  good  money  after  bad?" 
Monagan  asked.  "That  Is  the  big  question 
when  you  put  the  poor  into  homeownership. 
No  question  that  It  Is  a  laudable  goal,  but 
Is  it  a  workable  one?  I  don't  have  any  con- 
clusions yet.  but  we  should  start  to  consider 
the  possibility  that  It  might  be  imworkable." 

The  fact  that  HUD  has  iDecome  one  of  the 
biggest  owners  of  residential  real  estate  In 
Detroit  and  Philadelphia  eventually  will 
force  the  federal  government  to  modify  Its 
urban  housing  programs. 

Housing  alloicances — Already  the  reposses- 
sion problem  has  provided  added  impetus  for 
a  shift  In  federal  housing  strategy  toward 
subsidizing  consumption  probably  through  a 
major  expansion  of  the  still  experimental 
housing  allowance  program,  which  provides 
cash  or  cash  substitutes  to  the  poor. 

(For  a  fuller  report  on  alternative  housing 
strategies  and  housing  allowances,  see  Vol. 
3.  No.  30,  p.  1535.) 

Van  Dusen  said  that  the  Detroit  and  Phila- 
delphia situations  were  "a  clear  indicator  of 
the  weakness  of  the  existing  program  struc- 
ture." 

He  said,  "That's  why  we  are  taking  a  very 
hard  look  at  housing  allowances  as  an  alter- 
native strategy." 

HUD  officials  are  quick  to  note  that  hous- 
ing allowances  also  might  strike  out. 

Van  Dusen  said:  "You  have  to  ask  yourself 
the  big  question:  'If  it  had  been  housing 
allowances  In  Detroit  Instead  of  221d2,  would 
the  same  number  of  houses  in  the  same 
neighborhoods  be  vacant?  In  other  words, 
would  the  physical  situation  be  the  same?" 

"That's  the  big  question." 


LOG  CABIN  INDUSTRY 

^Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  recent  pro- 
gram imdertaken  by  the  South  Central 
New  York  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development  Project  concerning  the  re- 
birth of  the  log  cabin  as  a  recreational 
second  home. 


At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  introduce  an  article  from  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of  the  Soil  Conservation  maga- 
zine, published  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  explaining  the  history  and 
details  of  the  project: 

RC&D  Spurs  Log  Cabin  Industry 
(By  Maurice  Postley) 

The  author:  Maurice  Postley  Is  a  retired 
New  York  newspaperman  who  has  lived  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Catskllls  since  1963.  He 
is  an  associate  director  of  the  Delaware 
County  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District 
and  is  in  charge  of  public  relations  for  the 
South  Central  New  York  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  Project. 

The  area:  The  South  Central  New  York  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Development  Proj- 
ect area  Includes  seven  counties,  but  an 
eighth,  Tompkins  County,  has  formally  re- 
quested Inclusion.  The  original  seven — 
Broome,  Chenango,  Cortland,  Delaware, 
Madibon,  Otsego,  and  Tioga — cover  3.7  mil- 
lion acres.  Tompkins  County  wiU  add  314,000 
acres.  The  area  is  agricultural  in  nature; 
dairy  farms  predominate.  Accessibility  from 
New  York  City,  Long  Island,  Westcheser 
County,  and  New  Jersey  suburbs  has  in- 
creased the  popularity  of  the  region  for  sec- 
ond homes. 

A  log  cabin  Industry  that  did  not  exist  a 
year  or  so  ago  is  burgeoning  in  the  South 
Central  New  York  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development  Project  area,  and  any  hard- 
headed  realist  would  have  to  agree  that  de- 
velopments in  recent  months  offer  promise 
of  an  Industrial  complex  that  may  be  Ideal 
for  the  region.  And  why  not?  The  timber 
grows  locally.  The  entrepreneurs  and  workers 
are  local  residents.  And  most  of  the  log  cabins 
are  being  built  right  in  the  seven-county 
RC&D  area. 

Urban-oriented  people  seeking  second 
homes  or  recreation  homes  In  the  country 
find  the  log  cabin  enticing,  because  it  can 
meet  all  modern  needs  and  yet  retain  rural 
charm. 

The  Idea  for  the  log  cabin  project  origi- 
nated with  Richard  P.  Howard,  a  woodland 
conservationist  employed  by  the  SoU  Conser- 
vation Service.  Philip  C.  Comings,  chair- 
man of  the  RC&D  Steering  Committee,  and 
his  associates  gave  encouragement. 

Among  objectives  of  SOCENY.  Howards  al- 
literative simplification  for  the  South  Cen- 
tral New  York  RC&D  Project  are  the  follow- 
ing: Find  uses  for  underutilized  natural  re- 
sources, such  as  woodland,  scenic  attractions. 
and  streams;  promote  activities  that  can 
develop  Job  opportunities  for  local  residents; 
and  establish  local  industries. 

Because  of  a  law  adopted  in  the  late  1920"s 
authorizing  the  state  of  New  York  to  pur- 
chase abandoned  farm.s  and  plant  them  to 
trees,  the  state  owns  more  than  200,000  acres 
In  the  SOCENY  RC&D  Project  area.  More 
than  50.000  acres  of  this  state-owned  land  Is 
In  pine  trees  of  6  Inches  or  greater  diameter. 
An  additional  million  trees  are  planted  each 
year  on  about  1.000  acres  of  privately  owned 
land. 

This  then  was  the  resource  that  existed 
when  Howard  presented  his  log  cabin  plan 
to  the  RC&D  Steering  Committee.  "A  log 
cabin  industry."  Howard  stated,  "could  bring 
an  additional  market  for  evergreen  planta- 
tion thinnings." 

The  plantations  require  regular  thinning, 
and  the  only  use  for  trees  cut  in  thinning 
had  been  pulpwood.  a  low- value  product  with 
an  uncertain  market. 

Both  the  RC&D  Steering  Committee  and 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Conservation  agreed  to  participate  In 
the  log  cabin  project. 

During  the  winter  of  1969-70.  Howard  drew 
how-to  plans.  Indicating  to  manufacturers 
how  machinery  could  produce  pre-cut  parts. 

The  RC&D  Steering  Committee  authorized 
reproduction  of  plans  and  made  them  avail- 
able to  the  public  at  $2.50  per  set.  About  125 


sets  have  been  purchased — from  as  far  away 
as  the  upper  Amazon  Valley  of  South  Amer- 
ica. 

Inquiries  came  from  loggers,  sawmills, 
building  supply  contractors  and  companies, 
real  estate  agents  and  developers,  building 
contractors,  and  others,  including  potential 
sources  of  financing. 

In  Howard's  how-to-do-lt  plans,  the  logs 
are  squared  off  on  three  sides.  The  rovinded 
side  is  used  for  the  exterior  face.  The  logs 
are  cut  to  length  and  numbered  to  go  to- 
gether like  a  child's  Lincoln  log  set.  A  "bead" 
of  asphalt  roofing  cement  applied  with  a 
caulking  gun  closes  the  exterior  crack  be- 
tween any  two  logs. 

Numerous  business  activities  Indicate  the 
potential  for  the  project. 

In  Guilford,  N.Y.,  for  example.  R.  &  L.  Log 
Buildings,  established  In  April  1970  by  Ralph 
and  Loren  Wlldensteln,  a  father-and-son 
team  of  dairy  farmers  with  a  small  sawmill 
on  their  property,  have  had  their  own  crews 
erect  26  log  cabins  thus  far.  And  they  have 
orders  on  hand  to  keep  them  busy  during  the 
winter. 

Log  Line.  Inc.,  at  Spencer  Is  headed  by 
Earl  Richards  of  the  RC&D  Steering  Com- 
mittee. He  studied  the  idea  for  almost  a  year 
and  then  resigned  as  project  engineer  with 
IBM   to  go  into  the  log  cabin  Industry. 

Log  Line  has  purchased  a  35-acre  site  for 
a  new  plant  and  alms  to  build  50  log  struc- 
tures in  1972. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
approved  Log  Line  Buildings  for  customary 
home  financing.  The  firm  Is  closely  cooperat- 
ing with  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry, 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Conservation  and  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  and  Is  working  with  Cornell  Univer- 
sity on  a  plan  to  help  minority  groups  build 
Inexpensive  log  houses. 

A  glance  at  costs  Is  pertinent.  Materials, 
including  floors,  walls,  roof  and  roofing, 
doors  and  windows,  In  short,  the  shell,  cost 
$5  to  $8  per  square  foot.  The  cost  of  erection 
Is  extra.  A  small  building  can  be  erected  at  a 
cost  of  about  $4,000.  To  this  of  course,  must 
be  added  the  cost  of  land,  water,  sewage  dis- 
posal, furnishings,  electrical  Installation,  a 
fireplace.  If  desired,  and  so  on.  At  present,  the 
completed  buildings  range  from  about  $8,000 
to  $23,000. 

About  50  log  buildings  are  now  in  the 
project  area.  At  an  average  of  $10,000  each, 
their  cost  comes  to  half  a  million  dollars.  In 
addition  to  building  costs,  annual  family 
expenditures  to  local  retail  and  service  busi- 
nesses are  estimated  at  $50,000  to  $100,000  the 
first  year. 

It  may  not  be  surprising  that  we  are  opti- 
mistic about  the  future  of  this  new  industry. 
Those  In  the  log  cabin  business  in  our  proj- 
ect area  believe  they  will  be  able  to  sell  build- 
ings outside  the  area  as  time  goes  on  and  the 
production  process  Is  refined. 

The  log  cabin  has  not  turned  back  the 
clock.  It  has  turned  It  ahead. 


DR.  MORRIS  A.  SCHOENWALD 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  who  perform  great  services 
for  their  communities  and  their  coiontry 
receive  litle  public  acclaim  because  they 
are  quiet,  unassuming  citizens.  One  such 
noteworthy  man  is  Dr.  Morris  A.  Schoen- 
wald,  who  has  given  the  people  of  Syra- 
cuse. N.Y.,  a  lifetime  of  service. 

Dr.  Schoenwald  closed  his  private  of- 
fice last  month,  after  more  than  45  years 
of  practice  as  a  physician  and  friend  to 
many  Syracuse  families.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  he  was  the  oldest  practic- 
ing surgeon  in  the  city  of  Syracuse.  He 
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specialized  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology. 

Dr.  Schoenwald  came  to  this  covmtry 
\v1th  his  parents  while  still  a  boy,  but  he 
soon  learned  how  to  make  his  way.  He 
worked  his  way  through  Medical  School 
at  Syracuse  University,  and  after  his 
internship  in  New  York  City,  he  returned 
to  open  a  practice  in  Syracuse.  During 
lus  career  he  served  on  the  staffs  of  three 
Syracuse  hospitals,  and  as  an  associate 
professor  at  his  alma  mater.  Dr.  Schoen- 
wald also  foimd  time  to  contribute  many 
hours  of  service  at  the  old  Syracuse 
Dispensary. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the 
number  of  babies  he  has  delivered.  So 
long  has  Dr.  Schoenwald  been  serving 
Syracuse  families,  and  so  faithful  have 
his  patients  been,  that  he  has  delivered 
many  grandchildren  of  those  who  he 
originally  delivered  years  ago. 

Even  though  he  had  to  raise  his  two 
sons  alone  after  his  wife's  death,  the  doc- 
tor never  refused  a  call  from  a  patient, 
no  matter  what  the  time  or  circumstance. 
Such  devotion  and  compassion  has  en- 
deared him  to  the  whole  community. 

Dr.  Schoenwald  is  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  people  of  Syracuse  because  he  is 
the  kind  of  man  who  has,  in  a  quiet  and 
responsible  way,  helped  make  his  city  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live.  A  natural- 
ized citizen.  Dr.  Schoenwald  has  given 
much  to  his  adopted  community  and  his 
Nation. 

Although  Dr.  Schoenwald  will  work  on 
a  part-time  basis  for  the  Onondaga 
County  Health  Department,  it  is  only 
fitting  that  we  mark  his  retirement  from 
his  private  practice.  His  services  as  a 
full-time  physician  will  be  greatly 
missed,  and  we  can  only  offer  him  our 
respect  and  our  gratitude  for  his  long 
and  distinguished  service. 


PLAUDITS   ARE   DUE   THE   SKIPPER 
OF  THE  "STORIS" 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  plaudits  are 
due  to  the  courageous  skipper  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Cutter  Storis,  who  did  what 
the  traditions  of  America  call  for  but 
which  so  few  now  seem  willing  to  under- 
take. Comdr.  William  P.  Allen  did  his 
duty  as  spelled  out  by  treaty  and  by 
law  when  he  apprehended  Russian  fish- 
ing trawlers  inside  U.S.  waters,  and  in  so 
doing  he  reestablishes  the  very  important 
example  of  standing  up  for  the  rights  of 
our  country.  For  some  strange  reason, 
there  have  been  far  too  many  instances 
where  our  country's  spokesmen  simply 
rolled  over  and  played  dead  when  there 
was  a  confrontation  with  foreign  nations. 
We  did  not  gain  our  stature  in  the  world 
following  those  tactics,  and  we  have  been 
losing  it  all  too  rapidly.  It  should  be 
noted  that,  other  than  a  little  back- 
knifing  to  get  even,  the  Russians  are  go- 
ing to  do  nothing  about  this  occurence. 
That  in  itself  tells  an  important  story. 


HEALTH  CARE 

(Mr.    SYMINGTON   asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 


this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  important  Issues  facing  this 
new  Congress  is  that  of  health  care.  The 
costs  faced  by  families  caring  for  their 
sick  is  astronomical  and  continues  to 
climb.  The  medical  bill  for  each  Ameri- 
can was  $358  for  fiscal  year  1971,  up  $31 
from  fiscal  year  1970.  These  most  recent 
cost  figures  point  again  to  the  need  for 
Congress  to  act  on  some  form  of  na- 
tional health  insurance  measure.  The 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Representative 
Wilbur  Mills,  has  completed  public 
hearings  on  health  insurance  and  may 
complete  action  on  the  proposed  insur- 
ance legislation  early  this  spring. 

Congress  is  moving  to  help  America's 
sick  meet  these  intolerable  medical  costs. 
The  magnitude  of  this  aspect  of  health 
care  is  illustrated  by  a  news  article  writ- 
ten by  Richard  Lyons.  The  item  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times,  January  18, 1971, 
and  is  a  summary  of  a  recent  report  done 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
At  this  point  I  insert  the  article  in  the 
Record. 

U.S.  Health  Bill  $75  Billion  in  1971 — Aver- 
age Cost  Per  Person  $358  for  the  Fiscal 

Year 

(By  Richard  D.  Lyons) 

Washington,  January  17. — Americans  spent 
over  $75-blllion  on  their  health  c€u-e  In  the 
fiscal  year  1971  at  a  rate  of  Increase  that  was 
double  that  of  both  the  cost  of  living  and 
the  gross  national  product. 

Statistics  relea.sed  today  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  showed  that  the  aver- 
age health  bill  for  each  American  was  $358 
in  the  fiscal  year  1971,  up  $31  from  the  fiscal 
year  1970  and  10  times  as  much  as  was  spent 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

The  data  Indicated  a  sharp  rise  not  only  In 
the  total  amount  spent  nationally  on  health, 
$7.2-bUllon  more  than  in  the  fiscal  year  1970, 
but  also — and  more  importantly — in  that 
part  of  the  G.N.P  devoted  to  health. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1971  it  was  7.4  per- 
cent, up  three-tenths  of  1  percent.  While 
this  rise  Is  seemingly  small.  It  translates  into 
billions  of  dollars  as  well  as  an  increased  na- 
tional demand  for  health  care  services. 
demand  has  doubled 

In  the  last  40  years,  the  demand  for  health 
care,  as  expressed  as  that  segment  of  the 
G.N.P.  devoted  to  health,  has  doubled.  Stat- 
isticians regard  this  as  a  more  meaningful 
yardstick  of  health  costs  than  the  actual 
numbers  of  dollars  themselves. 

The  statistics,  which  Include  total  coet  of 
health  goods  and  services  ranging  from  a 
bottle  of  aspirin  to  a  heart  transplant,  add 
documentation  to  rising  complaints  by  ex- 
perts and  private  citizens  that  health  care 
costs  are  out  of  control  In  part  because  of 
Increased  demand. 

The  report,  entitled  "National  Health  Ex- 
penditures 1929-71,"  was  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Dorothy  P.  Rice  and  Mrs.  Barbtira  S.  Cooper 
and  printed  In  the  Social  Security  bulletin 
made  public  today.  It  also  noted  the  follow- 
ing: 

While  health  outlays  rose  substantially 
In  dollars,  the  percentage  Increase  of  10.7 
per  cent  was  the  smallest  since  the  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  programs  went  Into  effect  In 
1966. 

Federal.  State  and  local  Government 
funds  spent  on  health  rose  14  per  cent  in 
a  year  so  that  they  now  account  for  three 
of  every  eight  dollars  devoted  to  this  area 
of  the  national  economy. 

Despite  governmental  attempts  to  con- 
tain the  tarnished  Medicaid  program,  which 


underwrites  health  care  for  the  poor  and 
near  poor,  its  outlays  rose  25  per  cent  in 
one  year  to  $6.5-blllion. 

Federal  efforts  to  control  rising  Medicare 
expenses  were  partially  successful  as  pay- 
ments to  doctors  rose  only  slightly,  and 
these  to  nursing  homes  actually  dropped 

Private  health  insurance  companies  laid 
out  $]6.D-blllion  In  benefits,  retaining  an 
additional  10  per  cent  of  that  amount  in 
profits  and  administrative  expenses. 

hospital  bill  biggest 

As  In  the  past,  payments  for  hospital 
care  made  up  the  largest  share  of  the  total 
national  bill  for  health  goods  and  services, 
almost  $30-bllllon.  This  was  followed  by: 
physicians'  services.  $14.2-blllion;  drugs. 
$7.5-billion;  dentists'  services,  $4.7-bllllon. 
and  nursing  home  care.  $3.4-blUlon. 

I.i  addition,  $2-bllllon  was  spent  on  medi- 
cal research  in  the  fiscal  year  1971.  while 
$3.5-billion  was  invested  in  new  public  and 
private  healthcare  facilities.  Both  of  these 
amounts  set  records. 

During  the  1971  fiscal  year,  which  started 
In  July  of  1970  and  ended  last  June,  the 
cost  of  living  as  expressed  by  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  rose  4,5  per  cent,  while  the  in- 
crease In  the  Gross  National  Product— the 
value  of  all  goods  and  services  produced  In 
the  country — went  up  5.6  per  cent. 

The  total  bill  of  $75-billlon  compares  with 
a  bill  of  $67.7-billlon  In  the  1970  fiscal  year 
and  also  represented  7.4  per  cent  of  the 
G.N.P.  In  1971. 


FUNDS  TO  REVIVE  FCC  INVES- 
TIGATION OF  A.T.  &  T. 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  17  House  colleagues.  I  am  today  in- 
troducing legislation  that  would  direct 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  complete  its  long  postponed  and  re- 
cently abandoned  investigation  of  the  in- 
ternal finances  and  structure  of  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
and  its  subsidiaries. 

This  bill  would  authorize  a  special  $2- 
million  appropriation  to  the  FCC  to  en- 
able it  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  price 
and  rate-setting  policies  of  A.T.  &  T.,  in- 
cluding its  revenue  requirements  and  the 
reasonableness  of  prices,  profits,  and  in- 
vestments. 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  yet  an- 
other increase  in  telephone  rates  has 
been  approved  by  the  New  York  State 
Public  Service  Commission  for  New  York 
which  will  cost  the  public  another  $160 
million — 9-percent  increase  for  the  aver- 
age consumer.  This  is  the  second  major 
increase  in  the  past  6  months,  the  total 
result  of  which  is  an  astonishing  29-per- 
cent average  increase  in  the  cost  of  tele- 
phone services.  Telephone  service  itself, 
of  course,  is  no  better  than  it  has  been  in 
recent  months.  The  public  should  be 
aware  that  the  hidden  finances  and  in- 
ternal structure  of  the  parent  company. 
A.T.  &  T.,  accoimts  heavily  for  these  serv- 
ice rate  increases,  and  that  the  broad  in- 
vestigation I  am  proposing  today  is  es- 
sential if  these  spiralling  telephone 
charges  are  ever  to  be  brought  under 
control. 

The  FCC  has  long  taken  the  position 
that  it  cannot  pass  responsibly  on  tele- 
phone rate  increases  ^^^thout  knowing 
much  more  about  the  complex  internal 
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accounting,  investment,  and  cost  struc- 
ture of  A.T.  &  T..  upon  which  rates  for 
telephone  service  are  supposedly  based. 
No  investigation  of  this  rate  base  has 
been  made  in  over  35  years.  Since  1965, 
the  FCC  has  been  trying  to  get  such  an 
investigation  underway.  On  December 
21,  1971,  after  numerous  postpone- 
ments, the  Commission  announced  it  is 
abandoning  the  project.  A  majority  of 
the  members  claimed  that  the  FCC  lacks 
sufficient  funds  and  staff  to  do  the  job. 

It  is  essential  that  this  investigation 
continue  earnestly  and  without  delay. 
The  last  rate  increase  put  before  the  FCC 
involved  a  half  billion  dollars  in  in- 
creased charges  to  the  pubUc — the  larg- 
est proposed  public  utility  rate  increase 
in  history.  The  FCC  simply  can  no  longer 
be  called  upon  or  expected  to  rule  on 
such  increases  in  the  public  interest  un- 
less it  has  the  full  information  it  needs 
on  A.T.  &  T.'s  internal  structure  and 
finances. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  major  rate  In- 
crease, I  claimed  that  the  company's 
rate  policies  were  creating  inflationary 
pressures.  I  have  frequently  stated  that 
telephone  charges  are  imjustly  dis- 
tributed among  various  classes  of  tele- 
phone users,  with  large  users  receiving 
unfair  advantages  over  individual  users, 
and  that  increases  in  telephone  charges 
and  A.T.  &  T.'s  rate  of  return  on  its  in- 
vestment should  not  be  permitted  so  long 
as  its  service  continues  to  decline  in 
many  areas  of  the  country,  such  as  New 
York  City — to  cite  a  particularly  serious 
example. 

Today,  I  foresee  that  unless  this  in- 
vestigation proceeds,  price  pressm-es  will 
mount  and  American  consumers  will  pay 
untold  millions  of  dollars  in  future  in- 
creased telephone  charges  which  the  FCC 
will  have  little  choice  but  to  approve 
without  the  basic  information  it  might 
obtain  from  this  study.  A.T.  &  T.  is  a 
monopoly  which  sets  its  charges  without 
the  usual  restraints  on  competition.  Its 
charges  are  subject  only  to  approval  by 
the  FCC — and,  in  some  cases.  State 
regulatory  commissions — the  only  voice 
the  public  has  in  the  matter.  Last  year, 
AT.  &  T.'s  receipts  totaled  $17  billion. 

In  addition  to  an  investigation  of  the 
telepiione  "rate  base,"  the  legislation  I 
have  today  introduced  directs  a  review  of 
the  closely  related  matter  of  the  "ver- 
tical integration"  between  A.T.  &  T., 
Western  Electric,  and  other  telephone 
subsidiaries.  A.T.  &  T.'s  policy  of  pur- 
chasing all  its  telephone  equipment  from 
Western  Electric  appears  to  have  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  cost  of  telephone 
service,  and  may  critically  affect  the  de- 
velopment of  technology  and  diversity 
in  the  communications  industry.  These 
issues,  however,  need  careful  analysis  by 
the  FCC. 

This  bill  does  not  include  an  explicit 
directive  for  the  FCC  to  investigate  al- 
leged discrimination  in  hiring  and  pro- 
motion, particularly  against  women  and 
minority  individuals,  by  the  telephone 
company.  Such  discrimination  has  been 
charged  in  a  petition  filed  with  the  FCC 
by  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission.  I  consider  it  an  extremely 


serious  charge  which  ought  to  be  fully 
reviewed  and  acted  upon  by  the  FCC. 
The  discrimination  issue,  however,  has 
been  ruled  by  the  FCC  to  be  separate 
from  those  relating  to  telephone  rates, 
and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  FCC  ac- 
tion on  discrimination  will  be  stymied  by 
lack  of  funds  and  staff  as  has  been  the 
case  with  the  "rate  base"  Investigation. 
FCC  review  of  the  findings  of  discrimina- 
tion by  the  EEOC,  in  fact,  is  already  un- 
derway, as  it  should  be,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  action  will  continue  until  the 
issue  is  resolved.  Thus,  I  have  refrained 
from  including  it  In  this  legislation  de- 
spite my  deep  concern  with  that  situa- 
tion. 

A  list  of  the  early  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation,  the  FCC  announcement  ter- 
minating any  further  investigation  of 
A.T.  &  T.  which  my  legislation  would  re- 
verse, and  a  report  from  yesterday's 
New  York  Times  concerning  the  latest 
telephone  rate  Increase  in  New  York  fol- 
low: 

A  List  of  Cosponsors 
James  Abourezx  (D.,  S.  Dak.);  Heeman 
R\DiLLo  (D.,  N.Y.);  Phillip  Burton  (D., 
Calif.);  William  Cotter  (D.,  Conn.);  Hamil- 
ton FISH,  Jb.  (R.,  N.Y.);  John  Hzinz  (R., 
Pa.);  Henry  Helstoski  (D.,  N.J.);  Edward 
Koch  (D.,  N.Y.);  Spark  Matsunaca  (D., 
Hawaii);  and  Braofoed  Morse  (R.,  Mass.). 
Abneb  Mikva  (D.,  111.);  David  Pryor  (D., 
Ark.i;  Benjamin  Rosenthal  (D.,  N.Y.); 
James  Scheuer  (D.,  N.Y.);  John  Seiberling 
(D..  Ohio);  Robert  Tiernan  (D..  R.I.);  Par- 
ren  Mitchell  (D..  Md.);  Sam  Gibbons  (D.. 
Fla.);  James  J.  Dela.vey  (D.,  N.Y. );  and 
Floyd  V.  Hicks  (D.,  Wash.) . 

[News  From  Federal  Communications 
Commission  | 

Action  in  Docket  Cases — Phase  II  in  AT&T 
Inters  TATE  R,\te  Case  Dismissed  uy  FCC 

Issues  involved  in  Phase  II  of  the  AT&T 
rate  case  (Docket  19129)  have  been  ordered 
dismissed  by  the  FCC.  The  Commisoion  said 
that  the  action  was  necessary  because  of  In- 
sufficient resources  to  permit  adequate  prep- 
aration for  and  stafBng  of  the  proceeding. 

The  FCC  cited  the  steady  growth  In  the 
number  and  complexity  of  regulatory  prob- 
lems in  the  common  carrier  area.  This  In- 
creased workload,  the  FCC  said,  is  aggra- 
vated by  budgetary  and  srtaffing  limitations 
and  turnover,  over  which  It  has  no  control. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  we  find  It 
necessary  to  revise  our  program  priorities  and 
to  defer  action  on  the  Phase  11  Issues  until 
we  are  In  a  position  to  go  forward  with  the 
proceedings  in  a  meaningful  manner.  With- 
out minimizing  the  Importance  to  the  con- 
sumers of  communications  services  of  the 
Issues  involved  in  Phase  II  and  the  recog- 
nized need  to  seek  their  resolution  as  soon 
as  we  are  able  to  do  so,  we  believe  it  will  make 
for  a  more  orderly  procedure  to  dismiss  the 
proceedings  with  respect  to  Phase  II  issues 
rather  than  simply  deferring.  We  will  reln- 
stltute  further  proceedings  on  the  Issues  in- 
volved as  and  when  we  are  in  a  position  to 
treat  them  with  the  required  effectiveness." 

The  rate  case  was  begun  on  January  21. 
1971,  to  determine  the  lawfulness  of  In- 
creased rates  for  Interstate  long  distance 
message  telephone  service  filed  by  AT&T. 
The  proceeding  was  divided  Into  two  phases. 
Phase  I  dealt  with  the  issues  of  a  fair  rate  of 
return  for  the  Interstate  service  of  the  Bell 
System  companies.  Phase  II  Involved  all  other 
Issues  that  could  affect  their  Interstate  rev- 
enue requirements.  These  Issues  Included 
prices  and  profit  of  Western  Electric,  the 
manufacturing  unit  of  the  Bell  System,  and 


amounts  claimed  by  the  Bell  System  for  in- 
vestment  and   operating   expenses. 

In  July,  hearings  were  completed  on  the 
Phase  I  rate  of  return  issues,  and  an  Initial 
Decision  proposing  a  rate  of  8.26  percent  was 
Issued  by  the  Hearing  Examiner  on  Aug- 
ust 27,  1971.  It  is  now  under  review  by  the 
Commission. 

In  Its  January  21  order  instituting  the  pro- 
ceeding, the  Commission  specified  that  im- 
plementation of  the  rate  of  return  findings 
of  Phase  I  would  be  subject  to  the  determi- 
nations made  In  Docket  18128.  This  proceed- 
ing, which  is  currently  In  active  hearing.  Is 
concerned  with  principles  that  should  gov- 
ern distribution  of  the  Bell  System's  rev- 
enue requirements  among  Us  different  In- 
terstate services.  Tlie  dismissal  of  Phase  n 
has  no  effect  on  the  Docket  18128  hearing. 
The  dismissal  does  not  affect  the  proceed- 
ings which  deal  with  the  effects  of  discrim- 
ination in  employment  allegedly  practiced 
by  the  Bell  System  upon  Its  revenue  re- 
quirements. (Petition  of  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  Docket  19143.) 

Concurrently  with  Its  dismissal  of  Phase  n 
In  Docket  19129,  and  for  similar  reasons,  the 
FCC  terminated  the  Telephone  Rate  Investi- 
gation, Docket  16258,  which  it  instituted  In 
October  1965.  An  interim  decision  Issued  In 
July  1967,  determined  a  fair  return  for  the 
Bell  System  as  of  that  time  (7-7.5  percent), 
as  well  as  certain  other  significant  rate-mak- 
ing issues.  The  unresolved  Issues  In  Docket 
16258  were  similar  to  those  Involved  In  Dock- 
et 19129. 

Action  by  the  Commission  December  21, 
1971  by  Orders.  Commissioners  Burch  (Chair- 
man).  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Reid,  with  CommlB- 
siouer  Bartley  concurring  and  issuing  a  state- 
ment, and  Commissioners  Johnson  and 
H.  Rex  Lee  dissenting  and  issuing  statements. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  18,  1972] 
A  Phone  Rate  Rise  op  9  Percent  on  Average 
Granted  in  State:  P.S.C.  Also  Orders  Re- 
bate or  $1.50  A  Month  to  Users  With 
Worst  Service — 2d  Increase  Since  July; 
Action  Taken  To  Give  Utility  8.23  Per- 
cent Return  on  Capital — U.S.  Price  Re- 
view Due 

(By  Francis  X.  Clines) 
Albany,  January   17. — The  Public  Service 
Commission  today  approved  a  $160-mlllioa 
increase  in  telephone  rates,  averaging  about  9 
per  cent  more  statewide  for  the  consumer. 

Calling  the  Increase  "distressingly  large," 
the  commission  sought  to  soften  It  by  order- 
ing the  New  York  Telephone  Company  to  pay 
$1.50  monthly  rebates  to  a  minority  of  cus- 
tomers with  the  worst  phone  service.  The 
commission  described  the  rebate  order  as 
"historic." 

The  increase,  which  is  subject  to  review  by 
the  Federal  Price  Commission,  follows  a 
"temporary"  $190-mlllion  rate  rise  last  sum- 
mer. That  one  wUl  become  permanent,  like 
the  one  announced  today,  and  the  effect  of 
the  two  rises,  which  total  $350-mmion.  will 
be  to  lift  the  phone  rates  for  most  New  York 
City  users  29  per  cent  above  what  they  were 
before  last  July  9. 

A    S39I-MILLION    RISE    SOUGHT 

The  sum  of  the  two  Increases  comes  close 
to  the  $391-mllllon  In  rate  rises  originally 
sought  by  the  company  last  February. 

It  means  that  a  customer  who  was  paying 
$10.20  a  month  In  New  York  City  before  the 
first  increase  and  who  now  pays  about  $12.33, 
win  see  his  phone  bill  rise  to  $13.18. 

(More  than  half  of  the  New  Jersey  Bell 
Telephone  Oompany'e  customers  will  have  to 
pay  minimum  Increases  ranging  from  $1.20 
to  $22.40  a  year,  according  to  the  rate  sched- 
ule filed  In  Newark.  The  company  has  al- 
ready won  approval  for  the  additional  $48.5 
million  In  revenue  that  the  new  rates  would 
produce.] 
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BEBATIS  rOB  2  MILLION 

The  rebates  In  New  York  are  expected  to 
affect  about  two  mUUon  of  the  company's 
11.5-inUllon  customers.  These  are  phone  users 
matnly  In  the  New  York  City  metropolitan 
area,  particularly  Brooklyn,  who  experience 
"chronic  poor  service."  A  total  of  $15-nillllon 
in  annual  rebates  is  anticipated. 

Unless  the  Federal  Price  Commlselon  rules 
otherwise,  the  Increased  rates  can  be  ex- 
pected to  take  effect  in  a  few  weeks,  with  the 
rebates  to  begin  a  month  later.  A  price  com- 
mission spokesman  said  the  panel  had  a  goal 
of  acting  within  10  days  of  a  requested  in- 
crease, checking  the  proposal  for  Its  effects  on 
service  and  the  company's  capital  standing. 

The  five-member  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion ruled  that  the  Increase  was  necessary  to 
maintain  a  fair  over-all  return  for  the  com- 
pany of  8.23  per  cent.  The  increase  "neces- 
sarily refiects  the  huge  sums"  spent  by  the 
company  to  Improve  faulty  service,  the  com- 
mission said,  but  it  does  not  provide  for  in- 
creased wage  costs  that  are  expected  to  result 
when  the  current  strike  by  phone  repairmen 
ends. 

"There  Is  a  grave  danger  that  the  price  of 
telephone  service  will  Increase  substantially 
In  the  years  ahead,"  the  commission  asserted, 
noting  the  rising  costs  caused  by  Inflation, 
urban  deterioration  and  vandalism,  and  ex- 
panded phone  networks. 

"Of  major  concern  Is  the  possibility  that 
telephone  service  will  be  priced  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  less  affluent  members  of  society," 
the  commission's  108-page  decision  declared. 

"The  major  culprit"  In  rising  costs  Is  the 
phone  company's  "rapidly  expanding  capital 
plant,"  the  commission  declared,  promising 
"close  examination"  of  this  program  to  elimi- 
nate waste  and  unnecessary  telephone  usage. 

One  critic  of  the  rate  rises — New  York 
City's  Municipal  Service  Administrator, 
Milton  Muslcus — described  the  rebate  order 
as  "beautiful."  But  otherwise,  he  said,  "rate- 
setting  Is  being  confused  with  profit-setting." 

Closer  scrutiny  of  expenditures  and  effi- 
ciency is  required.  Mr.  Muslcus  said.  He  ques- 
tioned the  8.23  per  cent  return  as  overly 
generous  "especially  considering  the  fact 
that  the  rest  of  us  are  subject  to  budget 
restraints,"  and  said  It  favored  the  Investor 
at  the  expense  of  the  consumer. 

COIN    CALLS   AFFECTED 

In  New  York  City  the  rate  incrsaso  wiU  af- 
fect coin  phones  as  well  as  residential  and 
business  phones.  In  phone  booths  the  10-cent 
call  will  remain  at  the  s.ame  price,  largely 
because  technical  problems  prohibit  switch- 
ing over  to  a  15-cent  call.  But  the  costlier 
coin  calls — from  eastern  Queens  to  Lower 
Manhattan,  for  example — will  increase  from 
40  per  cent  to  67  percent.  The  former  15- 
cent  call  will  cost  a  quarter,  and  the  35-cent 
call  a  half  dollar. 

About  978,000  residential  customers  In  the 
city  are  not  expected  to  have  to  pay  rate 
Increases,  because  the  basic  cost  of  message 
rate  service  was  not  changed,  and  these  cus- 
tomers typically  do  not  exceed  minimal  use 
of  their  phones.  Such  customers  can  expect 
the  same  monthly  charge  of  $6.08.  according 
to  the  commission's  estimate,  providing  they 
do  not  exceed  50  message  units,  the  com- 
pany's billing  factor  based  on  distance. 

The  majority  of  city  cu.'-.tomers,  more  than 
two  million,  will  experience  rate  increases, 
because  the  commission  permitted  a  rise  In 
the  cost  of  additional  message  units  from 
the  current  6.25  cents  per  unit  to  7.1  cents. 
Most  customers  require  additional  units. 

What  this  means  Is  that  the  city  customer 
whose  monthly  bill  now  It  $9.20,  with  50 
extra  message  units,  will  pay  $9.63.  Before 
the  first  rise  last  July,  the  same  customer's 
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bUl  was  $7.46,  by  the  commission's  estimate. 

The  heaviest  users  will  pay  the  largest  in- 
creases. A  business  phone  that  runs  up  250 
extra  units  a  month,  for  example,  used  to 
cost  $18.45  a  month,  now  costs  $21.71  and 
will  cost  $23.83. 

In  the  suburbs,  where  a  flat  rate  for  un- 
limited local  calling  is  In  effect  In  many 
areas,  rises  of  8  to  9  per  cent  for  some  fiat 
rates. 

The  commission  also  authorized  Increases 
In  the  company's  charge  for  installations, 
roughly  doubling  the  current  costs,  to  $12.50 
for  a  residence  and  $26  for  a  business. 

In  addition  the  phone  company  was  or- 
dered to  file  within  90  days  of  the  end  of 
the  current  strike  a  timetable  for  Introduc- 
ing charges  for  excessive  use  of  directory  as- 
sistance— the  Information  operator,  90  per 
cent  of  whose  activity  Is  caused  by  only  10 
per  cent  of  phone  users,  according  to  P.S.C. 
estimates. 

The  company  also  was  ordered  to  plan  ex- 
tension of  the  message-rate  service,  which, 
depending  on  a  customer's  phone  habits,  can 
prove  cheaper  than  flat-rate  service. 


PURE  FOOD  ACT  OF  1972 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
l)ermission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which,  if  enacted, 
would  effect  one  of  the  most  significant 
and  comprehensive  reforms  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  The  need  for  the  Pure  Food 
Act  of  1972  is  highlighted  by  an  alarming 
series  of  incidents  related  to  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  food.  Specifically, 
the  tragic  events  of  this  past  year  stem- 
ming from  the  discovery  of  deadly  botu- 
lism infection  in  canned  foods,  as  well  as 
continuous  evidence  that  contaminated 
and  adulterated  foods  are  being  produced 
in  this  coimtry  every  day,  require  the 
Congress  to  take  a  searching  look  into 
the  operations  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  its  legal  authority. 

FOUR  FATAL  FLAWS  IN  FDA  LEGAL  AUTHORITY 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  reveals  four  fatal 
flaws  in  the  legal  authority  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration : 

First.  Inability  to  discover  who  makes 
food.  The  people  who  make  food  aflfect 
every  single  American,  ajid  yet  their  in- 
dustry is  one  of  the  most  unregulated  in 
our  society.  "Who  is  making  food"  is  a 
guessing  game  which  present  law  forces 
the  FDA  to  play.  If  an  individual  or  a 
company  wants  to  start  a  food  plant,  he 
simply  begins  operations.  No  one  is  re- 
quired to  notify  the  FDA  when  produc- 
tion commences.  The  FDA  learns  the 
identity  of  producers  only  haphazardly — 
through  reports  of  field  agents  who  hap- 
pen across  new  plants,  from  complaints 
of  private  citizens,  from  news  reports  or 
advertising,  or  by  voluntary  reports  of 
foodmakers  at  their  whim.  Although  a 
long  registry  of  food  plants  has  been  com- 
piled by  th3  PDA,  the  list  is  perennially 
out  of  date,  because  plants  open  and 
close  without  notice.  Before  the  FDA  can 
begin  to  serve  its  proper  function  of  in- 


suring that  Americans  eat  safe  and 
wholesome  food,  it  must  have  a  simple 
and  systematic  way  to  discover  who  is 
processing  food. 

Second.  Inability  to  control  how  food 
is  made.  Incredible  as  it  may  sound,  the 
PDA  has  no  way  to  require  manufac- 
turers to  install  basic  equipment  such 
as  sterilizers,  temperature  or  time  de- 
vices or  warning  mechanisms  to  insure 
the  production  of  unadulterated  food. 
Also,  the  FDA  cannot  set  appropriate 
educational  standards  for  employees 
operating  complex  food  machines.  In 
1970,  the  Congress  passed  a  law  which 
strengthened  the  drug  control  author- 
ity of  the  FDA,  enabling  it  to  demand 
manufactui'er  compliance  with  stand- 
ards for  adequate  equipment,  adequately 
trained  personnnel,  necessary  analytical 
controls,  and  so  forth.  If  the  FDA  is  to 
exert  effective  influence  for  the  safe 
manufacture  of  food  in  this  country,  it 
must  have  comparable  authority  over  the 
food  industry. 

Third.  Inability  to  discover  potential 
public  health  hazards.  At  recent  hearings 
before  the  Public  Health  and  En\iron- 
ment  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Inter- 
state Commerce  Committee,  witnesses 
testified  that  there  are  approximately  200 
authorized  inspectors  working  in  the 
field  for  the  FDA's  domestic  food  inspec- 
tion program  and  that  in  1971  they  con- 
ducted 11.000  inspections.  With  more 
than  60,000  food  plants  known  to  the 
FDA,  these  figure.-,  leveal  that  the  aver- 
age food  plant  is  federally  inspected  but 
once  every  C  years.  This  record  of  Fed- 
eral inspection  is  woefully  inadequate.  It 
may  be  noted  that  some  States  and 
municipalities  conduct  their  ov^tl  in- 
spection of  food  plants.  However,  these 
local  investisation.s  do  not  cover  all 
known  food  plants  and  are  frequently 
not  as  thorough  as  inspections  per- 
formed by  Federal  authorities. 

Following  this  statement  appears  a 
selection  of  some  seizure  actions  initiated 
by  the  FDA  against  tainted  foods.  The 
list  reveals  that  while  the  public  focuses 
its  attention  on  spectacular  incidents  of 
food  contamination,  such  as  that  involv- 
ing botulism  infection,  diligent  food 
inspectors  routinely  uncover  food  con- 
taining filth  and  contaminants. 

One  must  not  be  misled  by  these  sei- 
zure actions.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that 
they  represent  the  discovery  of  only  a 
fraction  of  the  total  of  unwholesomeness 
foods  being  produced,  thus  compelling 
the  conclusion  that  the  laxity  of  much  of 
the  food  industry  in  cleaning  up  its 
plants  and  protecting  American  con- 
sumers from  tainted  foods  is  a  disgrace. 
If  the  American  consumer  is  to  have  pure 
food,  it  is  essential  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment expand  the  food  inspection 
program. 

Unfortunately  those  few  Inspections 
that  are  conducted  are  seriously  limited. 
The  law  confines  Federal  food  inspectors 
to  checking  the  plant  and  its  operations. 
They  have  no  authority  to  examine  com- 
pany performance  records  or  data  on 
the    effectiveness — or    even    the    exist- 
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ence — of  quality  controls.  Also,  as  I  was 
recently  told  while  inspecting  a  food 
plant  in  my  district,  Federal  inspectors 
have  no  legal  authority  to  take  photo- 
graphs at  a  plant  or  disassemble  equip- 
ment. Thus,  if  an  owner  objects,  they 
cannot  conduct  as  thorough  an  investi- 
gation as  they  deem  necessary. 

In  controlling  the  drug  industry,  Con- 
gress expanded  the  PDAs  inspection  au- 
thority to  cover  these  vital  points.  Also, 
the  Congress  toughened  the  meat  and 
poulti-y  inspection  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  several  years 
ago.  Meat  and  poultry  inspectors  have 
the  power  to  force  individual  compliance 
with  national  sanitation  standards. 
These  E>epartment  of  Agriculture  inspec- 
tors can  conduct  rigorous  and  meaning- 
ful examinations  of  the  processes  of  pro- 
duction at  the  plant  and  can  suspend  the 
business  operations  of  owners  in  viola- 
tion of  Federal  standards.  Commonsense 
tells  us  Congress  should  do  no  less  in  the 
case  of  other  foods. 

Important  as  frequent  inspections  are 
in  guaranteeing  high  health  standards, 
other  cooperation  from  producers  is  nec- 
essary. For  example,  this  past  summer, 
after  discovering  the  existence  of  botu- 
lism infection.  Bon  Vivant  Co.,  tried  to 
locate  the  source  of  the  infection  and 
stop  the  shipment  or  delivery  of  the 
poisoned  cans.  Bon  Vivant  realized,  how- 
ever, that  it  could  not  eliminate  the  dan- 
ger to  the  public  on  its  own  and  notified 
the  FDA  that  this  hazard  existed.  But 
precious  time  was  lost  as  the  company 
pondered  when  to  notify  Federal  authori- 
ties. Such  delay  is  intolerable.  Food  prod- 
ucts are  marketed  very  quickly  and  de- 
lay in  recall  can  mean  some  foods  will 
never  be  recovered.  Similarly  imaccept- 
able  is  the  failure  of  other  companies  to 
report  spoilage  of  other  potential  public 
health  hazards.  By  keeping  such  infor- 
mation secret,  companies  inhibit  the 
FDA's  learning  which  companies  need 
close  and  regular  scrutiny  and  what 
processes  and  products  are  most  suscep- 
tible to  contamination  and  adulteration. 
In  order  to  protect  the  public,  the  FDA 
must  be  notified  whenever  companies  im- 
properly prepare  any  food. 

Fourth.  Inadequate  authority  to  act  in 
cases  of  public  health  emergencies.  When 
the  FDA  discovers  that  certain  food  is 
poisonous  or  otherwise  harmful  to  pub- 
lic health,  what  can  it  do?  If  the  product 
already  has  been  shipped,  it  can  request 
the  producer  to  recall  all  of  the  tainted 
food.  However,  recall  imdertaken  by  the 
manufacturer  is  strictly  voluntary:  the 
PDA  has  no  authority  to  order  and  en- 
force recall. 

Sometimes  the  producer  lacks  the  fi- 
nancial ability  or  the  will  to  carry  out  an 
effective  recall:  in  that  case,  the  FDA 
must  act.  A  valuable  remedy  at  this  stage 
is  seizui-e  and  ultimate  destruction  of 
the  contaminated  food.  However,  this  is 
a  slow  procedure.  Sample  foods  taken 
from  a  plant  must  be  analyzed.  Then,  if 
contamination  is  discovered,  the  FDA 
must  locate  the  batch  from  which  the 
sample  came  and  file  papers  in  a  law 
court  to  have  the  food  seized  or  held  for 


further  analysis.  Locating  the  contami- 
nated batch  often  proves  diflficult  or  im- 
possible as  manufacturers  can  freely  ship 
the  food  prior  to  receiving  a  court  order 
barring  shipment.  Destruction  comes 
only  at  the  end  of  the  long  legal  battle 
which  often  takes  months  to  resolve. 
Presently,  the  FDA  lacks  the  decisive 
power  to  embargo  or  stop  the  shipment  of 
foods  suspected  of  contamination  before 
obtaining  a  court  order.  Embargo  power 
is  needed  if  the  FDA  is  to  have  effective 
control  over  every  contaminated  product. 

The  FDA  has  a  powerful  remedy  in 
publicity.  However,  to  be  effective  public 
warnings  must  be  imderstood  as  well  as 
received  by  consumers.  This  the  FDA 
cannot  ensure.  Further,  the  FDA  must 
use  public  warnings  cautiously  because 
of  the  twofold  danger  of  shaking  public 
confidence  in  manufactured  food  prod- 
ucts or,  alternatively,  of  creating  a  "boy- 
who-cried-wolf"  phenomenon  which 
leaves  the  public  incapable  of  evaluating 
the  threat. 

The  FDA  as  Federal  food  safety  officer 
needs  in  its  arsenal  added  weapons 
against  pubUc  health  hazards.  In  the 
drug  area,  the  FDA  has  the  power  to  cer- 
tify drugs.  By  proper  use  of  certification, 
the  FDA  can  insure  that  the  public  pur- 
chases only  safe  drugs.  Similarly,  in  the 
meat  and  poultry  fields.  Federal  inspec- 
tion and  compliance  wath  certain  stand- 
ards is  a  prerequisite  to  sale  of  that  food. 
Thus,  the  Federal  regulators  of  drugs, 
meat,  and  poultry  have  significant  in- 
fluence with  those  industries  and  can  en- 
force necessary  quality  and  health  stand- 
ards. It  is  now  necessary  to  extend  such 
influence  to  the  Federal  regulators  of 
the  food  industry. 

NEED   FOR  BEFORM CLEAR  RECOGNmON 

The  Commissioner  of  the  PDA,  Dr. 
Charles  Edwards,  has  formally  requested 
greater  authority  for  his  Administration. 
Specifically,  he  proposes  a  law  requiring 
the  registration  and  licensing  of  food 
manufacturing,  processing  and  packag- 
ing plants.  Even  more  extraordinary  is 
the  demand  of  the  National  Canners  As- 
sociation— NCA — representative  of  about 
90  p>ercent  of  the  Nation's  food  canners. 
In  October,  NCA  petitioned  the  FDA  to 
strengthen  Government  controls  over  the 
food  industry — an  imprecedented  in- 
stance of  an  industry  seeking  to  limit  its 
authority.  The  action  of  NCA  and  its 
food  companies  may  be  imique,  but  it  is 
not  unexpected.  Public  confidence  in 
canned  foods  reached  an  all-time  low 
following  the  recall  of  products  made  by 
Bon  Vivant  Co.  and  the  Campbell  Soup 
Co.  In  addition,  the  incidents  occasioned 
increased  congressional  inquiry  into  this 
area.  Thus.  NCA  apparently  wanted  to 
restore  public  faith  and,  at  the  same 
time,  head  off  tougher  proposals  from 
consumers  and  their  representatives. 

The  NCA  would  require  some  registra- 
tion of  producers  with  the  PDA  but  the 
registration  would  apply  only  to  manu- 
facturers of  heremetically  sealed  con- 
tainers— airtight  containers  processed  by 
heat.  This  definition  is  too  narrow, 
omitting  from  any  registration  require- 
ment manufacturers  of  such  products  as 


soda,  bread,  cereal,  and  any  product 
packaged  in  cardboard  boxes.  Further- 
more, while  the  NCA  would  establish  cer- 
tain requirements  for  the  safe  production 
of  food,  these  would  not  be  applied  across 
the  board  to  all  registrants  but  only  to 
producers  of  low-acid  foods  or  products 
most  susceptible  to  botulism  infection. 
This  limitation  means  that  producers  of 
most  popular  canned  or  bottled  juices, 
berries,  jams,  jellies,  fruits  and  wines,  as 
well  as  other  foods,  would  escai>e  regula- 
tion. Finally,  the  NCA  fails  to  grapple 
with  PDA's  inadequate  legal  authority. 
Under  its  proposal,  the  PDA  would  stiU 
be  unable  to  set  and  enforce  standards 
for  manufacturing  food,  check  produc- 
tion records,  require  quality  control  de- 
vices or  initiate  more  frequent  inspec- 
tions. 

In  an  article  appearing  in  the  Decem- 
ber 21,  1971,  New  York  Times,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  lagging  Federal  food  inspec- 
tion program  was  carefully  surveyed.  I 
am  including  the  text  of  that  article 
following  my  statement. 

PURE    FOOD    ACT    OF     1972 

My  bill  the  Pure  Pood  Act  of  1972  is 
tailored  to  end  the  flaws  in  the  FDA's 
legal  authority  and  provide  it  with  the 
powers  essential  to  insuring  that  the 
American  consumer  will  buy  only  whole- 
some food. 

First.  Ability  to  discover  who  makes 
food.  The  first  provision  of  this  act  would 
require  all  food  manufacturers,  proces- 
sors, and  packers  to  register  their  name, 
place  of  business,  and  location  of  every 
plant  with  the  PDA  and  inform  it  when 
operations  cease.  Thus,  the  FDA  would 
have  an  up-to-date  registry  of  food 
plants  across  the  Nation.  Another  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  would  enable  the  FDA  to 
charge  a  reasonable  fee  for  registration 
and  use  the  proceeds  to  defray  the  cost 
of  administration.  In  this  manner,  the 
burden  of  enforcement  would  fall  more 
equitably  on  the  persons  desiring  to  do 
business. 

Second.  Ability  to  control  how  food  is 
made.  To  enable  the  FDA  to  exert  de- 
cisive influence  over  the  operations  of 
food  plants,  the  Pure  Pood  Act  would  in- 
stitute a  new  licensing  authority.  All 
plants  registered  with  the  FDA  would 
have  to  be  licensed  to  do  business.  By 
granting  the  FDA  licensing  power  the 
act  would  enable  that  agency  to  control 
how  food  is  made  in  this  Nation.  Initially, 
temporary  licenses  would  be  granted  to 
all  registrants.  However,  within  1  year, 
licensees  would  have  to  apply  for  a  re- 
newal and  meet  specifled  requirements. 
Before  a  renewal  would  be  granted,  a 
licensee  would  have  to  provide  the  FDA 
with  a  complete  list  of  all  products  it 
makes  and  the  processes  it  employs  and 
be  inspected.  Further,  to  keep  its  license, 
the  licensee  would  have  to  comply  with 
strict  food  production  standards,  includ- 
ing: 

First.  Install  necessary  equipment,  in- 
cluding sterilizers,  temperature,  and  time 
control  devices  and  warning  devices,  and 
process  food  in  containers  as  required  by 
the  PDA. 
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Second.  Keep  processing  records  on 
hand  and  open  for  inspection  for  5 
years. 

Third.  Meet  educational  requirements 
set  by  the  FDA  for  employees. 

Fourth.  Institute  a  scheme  of  insur- 
ance against  losses  due  to  improper 
manufacturing,  if  the  FDA  requires. 

If  an  establishment  fails  to  meet  any 
of  these  tests,  it  might  lose  its  license  or 
be  denied  a  renewal.  The  Piure  Pood  Act 
also  would  provide  that  the  FDA  may  set 
a  reasonable  charge  for  the  license  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  registration,  would  per- 
mit the  proceeds  to  be  used  to  cover  costs 
of  administration. 

Third.  Ability  to  discover  potential 
public  health  hazards.  The  Pure  Food 
Act  would  mandate  on-site  inspection 
every  2  years  when  licenses  come  up  for 
renewal.  Such  constant  siurveillance 
would  keep  the  FDA  closely  aware  of 
working  conditions  at  the  plant  and  on 
top  of  potential  public  health  hazards. 
Inspection  is  one  of  the  greatest  weapons 
in  the  assaults  on  spoiled  food.  Other 
provisions  of  the  bill  would  expand  the 
FDA's  capacity  to  confine  potential  pub- 
lic health  hazards.  Every  licensee  would 
have  to  inform  the  FDA  of  all  instances 
of  spoilage  or  contamination  and  set 
aside  dangei"Ous  foods.  Any  failure  to  do 
so  would  be  a  violation  of  the  license 
and  subject  the  violator  to  loss  of  his 
license  and  civil  penalties.  Also,  the  bill 
would  expand  the  inspection  authority  of 
the  PDA  at  the  plant  to  cover  quality 
control  records,  processes,  controls,  and 
facilities,  and  permit  inspectors  to  use 
reasonable  means  to  carry  out  a  proper 
inspection.  The  food  inspectors  would 
have  wide  latitude  to  study  the  equip- 
ment or  photograph  items  they  consider 
vital  to  an  effective  inspection.  Thus,  the 
FDA  would  have  access  to  pertinent  in- 
formation on  food  production  and  would 
have  the  power  to  deny  the  privilege  to 
do  business  to  those  who  threaten  public 
health. 

Fourth.  Adequate  authority  to  act  in 
instances  of  public  health  emergencies. 
The  proposal  would  also  establish  a  new 
procedure  to  enable  the  FDA  to  act  swift- 
ly in  emergencies.  If  the  FDA  suspects 
certain  foods  might  be  adulterated  or 
misbranded,  it  would  be  empowered  to 
undertake  an  immediate  investigation — 
within  48  hours — and  make  known  to  the 
public  its  findings  if  they  reveal  the  exist- 
ence of  a  significant  potential  public 
health  hazard.  During  the  short  period 
of  the  investigation,  the  FDA  would  have 
power  to  embargo  or  stop  the  shipment 
or  sale  of  the  suspected  food. 

If  such  a  hazard  exists,  the  FDA  is  au- 
thorized to  take  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing steps  to  insure  public  safety: 

First.  Embargo  any  food  including  that 
not  yet  shipped ; 

Second.  Order  the  recall  of  any  or  all 
food  in  the  contaminated  shipment;  and 

Third.  Suspend  the  license  of  any  per- 
son responsible  for  the  shipment. 

Combined  with  existing  authority, 
these    administrative    powers    give    the 


FDA  a  full  array  of  legal  forces  against 
potential  public  health  hazards.  They  are 
designed  to  permit  swift  and  decisive  ac- 
tion at  any  point  in  the  fiow  of  commerce 
so  as  to  choke  off  the  danger  to  the 
public. 

CONCLUSION 

Last  November,  with  more  than  25  co- 
sponsors,  I  introduced  legislation,  H.R. 
11583,  to  require  the  name  of  the  manu- 
facturer to  appear  on  the  label  of  all  food 
he  produces.  That  bill  seeks  to  expand 
consumer  knowledge  in  the  market  so  as 
to  insure  he  purchases  better  quality  food 
and  to  avoid  products  discovered  to  be 
contaminated.  My  continuing  investiga- 
tion of  the  food  industry  has  convinced 
me  that  that  bill  needs  broad  support- 
ing legislation  to  strike  at  the  source  of 
the  production  of  unwholesome  and  dan- 
gerous food.  The  Pure  Food  Act  of  1972  is 
just  such  legislation. 

Currently,  the  FDA's  operating  budget 
for  food  programs  is  $18  million.  Fees 
collected  in  the  registration  and  licensing 
processes  can  help  defray  the  costs  of 
this  package,  but  additional  funds  will 
probably  be  needed  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  food  inspectors,  if  we  are  to  have 
reasonable  assurance  of  purity  in  our 
foods. 

The  FDA's  food  officials  have  been 
hamstrung  long  enough  by  Inadequate 
legal  power.  The  Pure  Food  Act  will  break 
that  tether  and  give  them  a  strong 
arsenal  of  weapons  against  manufac- 
turers who  endanger  the  public  by  ped- 
dling unhealthf ul  food.  Nothing  less  than 
registration,  licensing,  emergency  health 
hazard  powers  can  now  suflSce.  The  ful- 
fillment of  the  basic  right  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  to  place  full  confidence  in 
the  food  on  his  grocer's  shelf  or  in  his 
kitchen  cupboard  can  be  postponed  no 
longer. 

The  material  follows: 

Section-bt-Section   Analysis   of   the   Pure 

Food  Act  or  1972 

title 

Sec.  2.  Findings  and  Purpose. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Amends  Section  44  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  as  follows : 
Registration  and  licensing  of  food  producing 
plants 

Sec.  404.  (a)  and  (b)  require  any  person 
engaged  In  the  manufactiu'e,  processing  or 
packing  of  any  class  of  food  distributed  In 
interstate  commerce  to  register  with  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  his  name,  place  of  busi- 
ness, location  of  every  plant  and  any  other 
informatlon_requlred  by  the  Secretary,  and 
notify  him  ^^hen  business  permanently 
ceases. 

(c)  Requires  that  every  registrant  be  li- 
censed In  order  to  do  business  In  Interstate 
commerce  and  prohibits  doing  business  un- 
less licensed.  Initially,  all  registrants  will 
receive  a  temporary  license  for  one  year. 
Thereafter  licenses  must  be  renewed  every 
two  years. 

(d)  Outlines  the  general  conditions  of  the 
license. 

(e)  Sets  forth  three  specific  conditioTis  for 
granting  a  license  or  Its  renewal.  Including 
the  applicant's  (1)  providing  the  Secretary 
with  a  complete  list  of  all  food  handled  by 
his  establishment,  (2)   Informing  the  Secre- 


tary of  the  processes  used  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  food  and  the  controls  to  ensure  the 
production  of  wholesome  and  safe  food  and 

(3)  permitting  an  Inspection  according  to 
other  provisions  of  this  act. 

(f)  Requires  a  licensee  (1)  to  process  any 
food  In  containers  as  required  by  the  Secre- 
tary, (2)  to  retain  processing  records  on  all 
foods  for  five  years,  (3)  to  set  aside  any  food 
which  has  been  improperly  prepared  and 
evaluate  It  as  to  any  potential  public  health 
hazard  and  report  to  the  Secretary  any  find- 
ings at  least  seven  days  prior  to  distribution, 

(4)  to  report  to  the  Secretary  all  Instances 
of  production  which  may  pose  a  potential 
public  health  hazard  where  the  food  Is  al- 
ready in  the  stream  of  commerce,  (5i  to  open 
all  records  to  inspection,  (6)  to  include  as 
standard  equipment  sterilizers,  tempera- 
ture and  time  control  devices  and  any  other 
equipment  the  Secretary  deems  necessary, 
and  (7)  to  meet  any  employee  educational 
requirements  set  by  the  Secretary,  (8)  to 
establish  a  scheme  of  Insurance  Itself  against 
losses  due  to  Improper  production  tech- 
niques, as  required  by  the  Secretary,  (8)  to 
follow  any  regulation  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary. 

(g)  Permits  the  Secretary  to  revoke  a 
license  for  cause  after  notice  and  a  hear- 
ing. 

(h)  Requires  the  Secretary  to  coordinate 
his  activities  In  carrying  out  this  Act  with 
the  appropriate  state  agencies. 

(1)  Permits  the  Secretary  to  charge  fees 
for  registering  and  licensing. 

(b)  Effective  Date: 

Sec.  4  and  Sec.  5.  Amend  Sections  703 
and  704  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cos- 
metic Act  by  expanding  the  Inspection  au- 
thority of  federal  food  Inspectors  to  cover 
such  things  as  performance  records  and 
quality  controls. 

Sec.  6.  Amends  the  Federal  Food,  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act  by  creating  a  new  section. 
Emergency  health  hazard  authority 

Sec.  708.  (a)  Requires  the  Secretary  upon 
notification  or  reasonable  belief  that  there 
Is  food  In  Interstate  commerce  which  is  mis- 
branded  or  adulterated  to  (1)  undertake  an 
investigation  within  48  hours  to  determine 
If  a  potential  public  health  hazard  exists, 

(2)  In  the  Secretary's  discretion,  embargo 
any  food  susptected  of  contamination  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  Investigation  and 

(3)  upon  determination  of  a  significant  po- 
tential public  health  hazard,  make  public 
the  results. 

(b)  Permits  the  Secretary  when  a  signifi- 
cant potential  public  health  hazard  exists 
(1)  to  order  the  recall  of  any  or  all  of  the 
shipment  which  creates  the  hazard,  (2)  to 
embargo  any  food  produced  by  such  licensee 
Including  food  not  yet  within  the  stream  of 
Interstate  commerce,  or  (3)  to  suspend  the 
license  of  the  person  responsible. 

Sec.  7.  Creates  new  civil  penalties  of  up  to 
$10,000  for  each  violation  of  the  Federal 
Food  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  stiffens 
existing  criminal  penalties. 

Sec.  8  and  Sec.  9.  Conform  other  parts  of 
the  Act  to  this  new  legislation. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  20.  1971 1 

Federal  Food  Inspections  Are  Lagging 

(By  Boyce  Rensberger) 

The  food  contamination  scares  that  have 

shaken  the  public  In  recent  months  are  but 

the  tip  of  a  much  bigger  problem  involving 

Inadequate    Government    Inspection   of   the 

products  that  Americans  eat. 

Authorities   say   that   last  summer's  epl- 
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Bodes  of  botulism  In  soups,  mercury  In  sword- 
flsh  and  PCB  chemicals  In  poultry  were  not 
rare  exceptions  of  food  contamination  but 
merely  spectacular  examples  of  widespread 
and  long-standing  problems  in  Federal  efforts 
to  Insure  the  wholesomeness  of  food  on  gro- 
cery shelves. 

The  Impact  of  these  latest  Incidents,  com- 
ing In  a  day  of  heightened  sensitivity  to  con- 
eumerlsm  and  public  health  hazards,  is  put- 
ting strong  pressure  now  on  the  Government 
to  upgrade  Its  admittedly  inadequate  levels 
of  food  plant  Inspection,  and  on  industry  to 
use  more  sophisticated  methods  of  quality 
control. 

One  glaring  fact  In  the  picture  Is  that  the 
United  States  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  only  about  200  food  Inspectors  for  some 
60.000  food  processing  and  handling  facili- 
ties that  need  Inspection.  Plants  are  inspected 
only  once  in  six  years  on  the  average. 

Another  measure  of  the  problem  Is  that 
F.D.A.'s  inspection  force,  though  It  Is  small, 
has  little  difficulty  turning  up  hundreds  of 
Instances  of  unfit  food  each  year. 

Unlike  the  Infrequent  dramatic  findings  of 
botuUn-contamlnated  food,  the  recalls  and 
seizures  of  less  dangerously  tainted  foods 
are  everyday  occurrences.  Dozens  of  Incidents 
such  as  the  following  recent  cases  are  turned 
up  oach  month  by  P.D.A.  inspectors: 

Some  3.982  cases  of  Beech-Nut  baby  food 
manufactured  in  Rochester  were  found  to 
contain  cockroach  fragments.  Federal  agents 
supervised  the  destruction  of  all  the  product. 

About  .?2,400  worth  of  Italian  macaroni  was 
confiscated  when  Inspectors  found  it  con- 
taminated with  "Insects,  Insect  fragments, 
human  hair,  paint  and  metal  fragments  and 
other  foreign  materials." 

In  Seattle  inspectors  seized  an  unspecified 
quantity  of  frozen  shrimp  because  It  had 
been  prepared  and  packed  under  unsanitary 
conditions.  Laboratory  tests  showed  It  to 
contain  live  staphylococci  bacteria. 

Fruit  cake  manufactured  In  Newark  was 
found  to  have  been  prepared  under  unsani- 
tary conditions.  The  cakes  themselves  con- 
tained "insect  and  rodent  filth." 

More  than  $3  million  worth  of  coffee  beans 
were  found  by  Inspectors  in  San  Francisco  to 
be  contaminated  with  mouse  droppings  be- 
cause the  coffee  had  been  transported  and 
stored  in  a  vessel  Infested  with  mice.  The 
cofTee  is  being  "reconditioned"  for  sale. 

M.\NY  VIOLATIONS  MISSED 

These  are  among  the  things  turned  up  by 
an  Inspection  force  that  even  the  Govern- 
ment admits  misses  many  violations  of 
healili  and  sanitation  regulations. 

Dr.  Virgil  Wodlcka,  director  of  F.D.A.'s 
Bureau  of  Foods,  concedes  that  although 
there  were  355  food  recalls  and  267  seizures 
through  the  courts  last  year,  his  inspectors 
turned  tip  only  a  fraction  of  the  existing 
violations. 

Some  observers  believe  the  current  state  of 
Congressional  and  public  opinion  parallels 
that  of  the  early  sixties  when  a  crackdown  on 
the  drug  industry  followed  publicity  over  the 
thalidomide  tragedy  in  which  unborn  babies 
were  damaged  by  a  tranquilizer  taken  by 
their  mothers.  Similarly,  the  observers  sug- 
gest, last  summer's  food  scares  cotild  give 
rise  to  tough  new  laws  and  regulatory  prac- 
tices affecting  the  food  industry. 

The  need  for  improved  methods  of  Insuring 
the  wholesomeness  of  food  Is  disputed  by 
few.  Even  many  of  the  large  manufacturers 
agree,  if  only  because  the  lapses  of  their 
smaller  competitors  cast  suspicion  over  the 
entire  Industry. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Bon  Vivant  and  Camp- 
bell Soup  Company  botulism  episodes.  Tor 
example,  the  National  Canners  Association 
petitioned  them  to  Impose  tough  new  stand- 


ards on  all  canners.  The  proposed  regulations 
would  hit  the  smaller  canners  hardest. 

FOOD    POISONING    CASES 

Another  Indication  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  food  hazard  problem  is  the  count  of  re- 
ported food  poisoning  cases,  ranging  from  the 
rare  fatal  botulism  to  the  vastly  more  com- 
mon cases  of  mild  nausea  and  vomiting 
caused  by  Clostridium  perfringens,  a  bac- 
terial cousin  of  the  microbe  that  catises 
botulism,  Clostridium  botullnum. 

Although  the  number  of  reports  received 
by  the  Federal  Center  for  Disease  Control 
hovers  around  25,000  from  year  to  year,  pub- 
lic health  experts  say  that  because  most 
cases  are  never  reported,  the  true  magnitude 
of  food  poisoning  Is  far  greater.  Estimates 
range  from  two  million  to  10  million  cases 
annually, 

WhUe  many  of  the  Ulnesses  and  deaths  re- 
sult from  poor  sanitation  in  homes  and  res- 
taurants, an  undetermined  proportion  must 
be  attributed  to  commerically  processed 
foods.  The  source  of  contamination  is  known 
In  only  half  the  reported  cases.  Of  these,  one- 
fifth,  or  about  2,500,  are  the  fault  of  can- 
ners, meat  packers  and  other  food  factories. 

One  important  reason  why  most  of  the 
deficiencies  in  commercial  processing  are 
never  found.  Dr.  Wodicka  said,  is  that  F.D.A.'s 
small  Inspection  force  must  cover  30,000  food 
processing  plants  and  another  30,000  facilities 
such  as  grain  elevators  and  food  warehouses. 
This  means  that,  on  the  average,  a  food  plant 
is  Inspected  once  every  six  years. 

"Some  plants  we  Inspect  more  frequently, 
once  a  year  maybe,"  Dr.  Wodicka  said.  "This 
means  that  some  plants  are  Inspected  less 
than  once  in  six  years.  Some  places  haven't 
been  inspected  in  15  or  20  years.  We  really 
ought  to  get  around  more  often." 

A  wholly  different  system  Is  used  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Inspecting 
meat  products.  F.D.A.'s  Jurisdiction  extends 
only  to  products  containing  less  than  2  per 
cent  meat. 

With  the  authority  of  a  different  law, 
U.S.D.A.'s  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  Pro- 
gram employs  some  8,000  inspectors  and  sta- 
tions one  or  more  permanently  in  every 
slaughterhouse   and   meat  processing  plant. 

ABOUT    99.7    PERCENT    ARE    EDIBLE 

Of  the  8,000  Inspectors  1,500  are  veterinar- 
ians who  inspect  animals  for  disease.  In  1970 
U.S.D.A.  inspectors  examined  over  118  mil- 
lion cattle,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  horses  and 
mules.  Of  these  over  400,000  were  condemned 
as  unfit  for  use  in  food. 

By  far  the  most  common  reason  for  con- 
demnation before  slaughter  was  that  the  ani- 
mal was  already  dead  In  its  pen.  After  slaugh- 
ter many  diseases  were  found  that  warranted 
condemnation.  However,  over  14  million  ani- 
mals found  to  be  diseased  or  injured  were 
deemed  by  U.S.D.A.  inspectors  to  be  whole- 
some after  the  diseased  parts  were  cut  away. 
This  included  2,000  cattle  and  885,000  swine 
with  tuberculosis  and  over  127,000  cattle 
with  cancer. 

Of  the  animals  inspected  by  U.S.D.A.,  99.7 
per  cent  are  considered  edible — a  figure  that 
the  inspection  agency  says  is  so  high  because 
of  the  high  quality  of  American  agriculture 
but  which  critics  charge  is  high  because 
many  inspectors  overlook  defects,  sometimes 
after  accepting  bribes  from  their  slaughter- 
house hosts. 

The  recent  indictments  of  40  Federal  meat 
Inspectors  in  Boston  for  accepting  bribes 
to  give  meat  grades  higher  than  deserved,  the 
critics  charge,  is  only  an  example  of  a  wide- 
spread practice. 

Even  the  Federal  Government  Itself, 
through  the  General  Accounting  Office  of 
Congress,  has  reinforced  the  view  that  there 
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is  laxity  In  U.S.D.A.'s  enforcement  of  the  meat 
and  poultry  Inspection  laws. 

In  repeated  investigations  the  G.A.O.  has 
turned  up  numerous  Instances  of  filth  and 
Insanitary  practices  In  plants  already  oper- 
ating with  U.S.D.A.  approval. 

In  one  study  44  of  the  48  Middle  Western 
packaging  plants  were  found  to  contain  an- 
imal carcasses  contaminated  with  feces.  In- 
vestigators said  they  had  found  flies,  cock- 
roaches and  rats  and  that  they  had  observed 
the  use  of  dirty  equipment.  Meat  was  found 
contaminated  with  rust,  plaster,  paint  and 
dirt. 

CONTAMINATED    POULTRY 

Last  month  the  G.A.O.  reported  on  a  sur- 
vey of  68  poultry  plants  that  account  for  one- 
fifth  of  the  country's  poultry  processing. 
Gross  contamination  was  observed  in  35 
plants. 

Such  facts,  viewed  against  the  backgroimd 
of  recent  food  scares,  suggest  that  food  is 
less  safe  today  than  it  was  years  ago.  There 
is.  In  fact,  no  clear  evidence  that  this  is  the 
case. 

"For  all  we  can  tell,"  one  F.D.A.  Insider 
remarked,  "Americans  probably  have  always 
been  eating  at  least  as  much  bad  food  but 
liking  it  better." 

Indeed,  many  public  health  authorities 
agree  that  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  food- 
borne  disease  are  never  recognized  as  stich. 
Sudden  cases  of  nausea,  diarrhea,  headache 
and  fever  are  passed  off  as  "24-hour  flu" 
when.  In  fact,  they  may  have  been  caused 
by  bacteria  In  unclean  but  appetizing  food. 

There  are  even  reasons  to  believe  that  In 
some  areas  food  is  safer  today.  This  is  because 
more  food  is  manufactured  with  the  aid  of 
automated  quality-control  equipment  than 
ever  before  and  because,  under  a  new  Federal 
law,  many  of  the  inadequate  meat  Inspec- 
tion programs  run  by  state  governments  have 
either  been  upgraded  to  meet  Federal  stand- 
ards or  have  been  taken  over  by  Federal  in- 
specters. 

In  one  area,  however,  there  appears  to  be 
Increased  reason  to  fear  for  safety— adultera- 
tion of  food  by  chemical  additives  intro- 
duced either  deliberately  such  as  colorings  or 
spoilage  retardants  or  accidentally  such  as 
pesticides    and    Industrial    chemicals. 

In  an  age  that  Is  Increasingly  dependent 
on  the  widespread  and  sometimes  careless  use 
of  chemicals  such  as  mercury  and  PCB  (poly- 
chlorlnated  blphenyls)  In  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry. It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  difficult 
to  keep  such  substances  out  of  the  food  sup- 
ply. 

NEW    AGENCY    PROPOSED 

Because  of  the  present  philosophy  that.  In 
general,  new  chemicals  are  presumed  safe  un- 
til proved  hazardous,  many  more  new  chem- 
icals are  likely  to  appear  in  food  In  consid- 
erable quantities  before  they  are  recognized 
as  dangerous. 

Although,  as  yet.  few  concrete  steps  have 
been  taken  to  upgrade  the  F.D.A.'s  and  the 
U.S.D.A.'s  inspection  methods  or  to  Improve 
In-plant  quality  control,  the  discussion  is 
increasing  on  a  number  of  new  and  renewed 
proposals. 

The  most  sweeping  is  a  renewed  call  for 
the  creation  of  a  new  Independent  food  In- 
spection agency,  merging  the  F.D.A.'s  Bureau 
of  Poods  and  the  U.S.D.A.'s  Meat  and  Poultry 
Inspection  Program. 

Short  of  consolidating  the  two  agencies, 
there  are  several  proposals  for  upgrading  the 
jobs  they  do  sepwirately.  The  one  most  widely 
agreed  upon  is  a  law  requiring  new  food 
processing  plants  to  meet  minimum  stand- 
ards and  to  be  inspected  and  registered  before 
being  allowed  to  go  Into  business. 
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Currently  there  Is  no  law  preventing  any- 
one who  wants  to  from  setting  up  his  own 
food  factory  and  turning  out  retail  products 
without  ever  having  to  satisfy  safety  or  qual- 
ity requirements.  If  the  product  Is  oflfered 
for  Interstate  shipment.  It  Is  up  to  the 
Government  to  find  out  about  it  and  send  out 
an  Inspector. 

TEARS    BEFORE    INSPECTION 

In  fact,  says  PJJ.A.'s  Dr.  Wodicka,  It  Is 
common  for  a  new  food  plant  to  be  In  opera- 
tion for  several  years  before  the  first  inspector 
shows  up. 

"Unlike  many  of  today's  Industries  that 
grew  out  of  the  laboratory,"  Dr.  Wodicka 
said,  "the  food  processing  business  grew  out 
of  Grandma's  kitchen.  They  Jtist  scale  up 
everything  and  still  operate  Just  the  way 
Grandma  did.  They  don't  really  know  what 
they're  doing  or  why  and  they  don't  always 
know  when  they're  doing  It  wrong." 

Dr.  Wodicka,  who  was  a  vice  president  for 
Hunt-Wesson  Foods  before  Joining  FX).A., 
said  he  would  like  to  see  a  law  prohibiting 
new  food  plants  from  going  into  operation 
until  they  could  meet  two  requirements: 
Install  equipment  deemed  necessary  to  Insure 
safe  food,  sterilizers,  for  example;  and  prove 
that  they  have  "at  least  one  man  on  the 
premises  who  knows  what  he's  doing." 

Other  proposed  new  laws  would: 

Require  every  product  to  carry  the  name 


and  address  of  the  original  manufacturer 
even  if  the  label  displays  the  brand  of  an- 
other distributor. 

Require  small  food  processors  to  carry 
Insurance  covering  the  costs  of  a  recall. 

Give  Federal  agencies  the  power  to  order 
recalls  and  the  resources  to  carry  them  out. 

Require  a  food  processor  to  notify  the 
appropriate  regulatory  agency  when  It  dis- 
covers a  problem  with  Its  product. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  emanated 
principally  in  hearings  held  by  Represent- 
ative Paul  G.  Rogers,  the  Florida  Democrat 
who  heads  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health. 

Several  changes  not  requiring  new  laws 
are  under  way  In  the  F.D.A.  One  is  called 
"self -certification."  It  involves  sending  ques- 
tionnaires to  Industries,  asking  them  certain 
Important  facts  about  their  equipment  and 
procedures.  From  the  written  answers,  the 
F.D.A.  hopes  to  be  able  to  determine  whether 
a  plant's  products  can  be  considered  safe 
or  not. 

Another  new  strategy  is  to  retrain  many 
Inspectors  so  that  instead  of  Inspecting  the 
premises  for  dirt  and  Insects  and  other  ob- 
vious signs  of  contamination,  the  inspector 
will  examine  the  concern's  programs  and 
equipment    for    preventing   such    problems. 

The  following  excerpts  are  from  the 
FDA  papers  of  July  through  September 


of  1971.  These  lists  reveal  that  while  the 
public  focuses  its  attention  on  spectacu- 
lar incidents  of  food  contamination, 
diligent  food  inspectors  routinely  uncover 
food  containing  filth  and  contaminants. 
However,  one  must  not  be  misled  by  these 
seizure  actions.  They  represent  the  dis- 
covery of  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  of  unwholesome  foods  being 
produced : 

Jult-Attgust  1971 

Seizure  actions  charging  violation  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and 
the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act  are 
published  when  they  are  reported  by  the  PDA 
District  Office. 

A  total  of  76  actions  to  remove  from  the 
consumer  market  products  charged  to  be 
violative  were  reported  In  May.  These  In- 
cluded 53  seizures  of  foods;  28  Involved 
charges  concerning  poisonous  and  deleterious 
substances,  22  Involved  charges  concerning 
contamination,  and  3  Involved  charges  con- 
cerning economic  and  labeling  violation*. 
Other  seizures  included  2  of  food  additives, 
1  of  vitamins  and  dietary  food,  15  of  drugs 
(including  6  of  veterinary  and  medicated 
feed),  1  of  devices,  and  4  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances. 


Product,  place  and  date  seized 


Manufacturer  (M),  packer  (P),  shipper  (S),  dealer  (0) 


Charges 


Food  poisonous  and  deleterious  substances' 

r^?,L'^,I!1"'«'^w,'"h^'m'''  "'5'  '^.^"^J,;  ^^'1 Sandusky  Fisheries,  Inc./Sandusky,  Ohio  (S) 

f°TM\^'u'!.°l'  ^^^^'.^f>'.",'.»,3." ^Z'"%'  "'\'"'  °r'V,  Co.;Galesvine,'Mi 

ancee  Farms  Saiasota,  Fia.  (grower,  S) 


Md.  (P). 


Celery,  fresh/Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Aug.  6, 1971 II"'!'!"""  Fan 

Cottonseed,  whole/Paramount,  Calif.,  May  18, 1971 Western  Consumers  Feed  Co./Paramount,  Calif.  (0) 

Cahpatria.Calif.   Feb.9  1971  Producers  Cotton  Oil  Co.  Calipatna,  Calif.  (D) 

Eatwell  Bomto  chunks,Milwaukee  Wis    May  7,  1971 Star-Kist  Foods,  Inc.Termmal  Island.  Cahf.  (distnbulo"r"S)" 

Eggnoodles.Toledo  Ohio,  Apr.  27,  1971 Viviano  Macacom  Co.  Carnegie,  Pa.  (M  S)         '^"""'"'^' ^^- 

Marlin.frozen,  black  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  May  11,1971 Imported  Irom  Japan  ' 


^!nLV'i^,T  T'l'  li'"c">''r^'-  ^^^  l^'A^'li— -,^-"-.v,--------  '<«^^"'"e  RendermR  Co.;  IncI  Phiiadelphia;"Pa.'('M.S): 

r^PEf!!',  ..?i.^:"..°   '.  :^^"  Francisco,  Calil.,  Mar.  30, 1971 Imported  from  Brazil.. I 

j... Imported  from  Taiwan Ill 


Snapper  fillets,  red,  frozen.  Geisha  brand/Milwaukee.  Wis.I'Aor. 
30,  1971.  "^ 


Swordhsh/Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Apr.  7.  1971 Caught  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  outside  the  territorial 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  Mar.  29, 1971 ''t'  °'  '*"  ^""'  "'  ^''""""  ^^  ""''"°""^- 

Chunks,  unlabeledSan  Pedro,  Calif.,  Apr.  30, 1971        ...  do ' ' 

San  Pedro,  Calif.,  Apr.  29, 1971  .  '        do ' 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Apr.  14,  1971       ...  '     '"do ' 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  May  13,1971 "  '     "do " 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Apr.  14,  1971    '        do 

San  Diego,  Calif..  Apr.  14,  1971 '        do ' 

Wilmington.Calif.,  Apr.  29,  1971 '        do ' 

Frozen,  whole/San  Pedro,  Calif.,  Apr.  30, 1971        .  ..  "       do 

Whole  and  chunks/Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  May  4, 1971 do  

Santa  Barbara,  CalK.,  May  7, 1971 do  

Tampa.  Fla.  Mar.  17  1971  'Pocasset  Foo'd"Saie's",'fnc./cfa'nst'o"n,"Rir.'('s")''"IIIIII'III"Iir"' 

Cranston.  R.I. ,  Mar.  2,  1971 Imported  •        v' 

Boston,  Mass.,  May  4,  1971 do        '" 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  May  11,  1971 1.I.IIII.'doIIIIII!!  HI 

Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  Mar.  31, 1971 Caught  in  the  waters  of  the' Pacific  Ocean'outside'the 'territorial" 

«„,, .     ..  .,  ..       .     J  .  limits  of  the  State  of  California  (S  unknown). 

Contamination,  spoilage,  insanitary  handling: 

Alaska  peas,  California  pink  beans  Santurce,  P.R.,  May  26, 1971...  Caribe  Warehouse  Corp., Santurce,  P.R.  (D) 


Beanland  s  Best  pinto  beans'San  Francisco,  Calif.,  May  3. 1971....  R.  J.  Whitman  Sales  Co.  San  Francisco,  Calif    (D) 

Buttermilk  powderNew  Orleans.  La.,  May  11  and  13, 1971 Joseph  Jurisich  Transfer  &  Storage,  Inc.  New'0rle"3ns"L'a'76)"" 

Canesugar  Erie.  Pa.,  May26, 1971 Nickel  Plate  Mills,  Inc.  Erie,  Pa.  (D)  ' 

Cheddarchoesc/Pocatello,  Idaho,  April  22,1971 HiLand  Dairyman's  Association  Richmon'd,  Utah  (M.S)"  shipped" 

„  (rom  Murray.  Utah. 

Crabmeat,  canned  Somerville,  Mass.,  March  31,  1971... Imported  trom  Japan.  Nozaki  Associates,  Inc/New  York  N.Y  (S) 

Flour^Liberal,  Kans.,  April  14,  1971 Ideal  Stores  Co.  Liberal,  Kans.  (D) 

Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  May  5,  1971.. _ Shelby  Wholesale  Co.  Hattiesburg,  Miss.  (D) 

barhcbutterflycrisps'St.  Paul. Minn.,  Aprill5,197L. Admiral  Merchants  Motor  Freicht  .Inc.  St.  Paul  Minn  (D) 

Ginger  split  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  May  28,  1971 Gel  Spice,  Inc.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  (D) 

Jelly  bird  eggs/Erie.  Pa.,  Mar.  24,  1971 Farley  Candy  Co  /Skokie,  111  (M,S) 

Peaches,  canned/Nashville,  Tenn.,  Apr.  2.  1971 Cherokee  Products  Co  /Haddock,  Ga.  (P,S)    . 

Peanuts.  Spanish/Beaverton,  Creg.  Apr.  12,  1971 Earl  Fruit  Co./Di  Giorgio  Calif.  (S)  

Pecans,  New  York,  fil.Y.,  Apr.  9.  1971 Nut  Tree  Pecan  Co./Albany.  Ga.  (P,S)..II.IIIIIIIII" 

Shelled/St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  5, 1971 Dasher  Pecan  Co./Valdosta,  Ga.  (P,S)      . 

Piqua,  Ohio,  Apr.  13, 1971 do  

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  May  5, 1971 " do 

Pickles/Bronx,  N.Y.,  Mar.  24, 1971 ""...  Merchanl's''Fbod'Dis"t"rib'utin'g"Coop7Bro"nx',"NlYl(6) 


Contains  excessive  mercury. 

Do. 
Contains  residues  of  parathion  and  toxaphene,  pesticide 

chemicals  in  excess  of  tolerance. 
Contains  aflatoxin,  a  poisonous  substance,  which  may 
render  it  injurious  to  health. 

Do. 
Contain  excessive  mercury. 
Contain  Salmonella  micro-organisms. 
Contains  excessive  mercury. 
Contains  Salmonella  micro-organisms. 

Do. 
Contain  excessive  mercury. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Held  under  Insanity  conditions;  bird  and  rodent  contami- 
nated. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Rodent  contaminated;  made  from  filthy  milk. 

Contains  crab  hairs  (setae). 

Held  under  insanitary  conditions;  rodent  contanr.inated. 

Do. 
Held  under  insanitary  conditions. 
Partly  moldy  and  decomposed. 
Contain  wood  chips. 

Have  a  phenolic  or  disinfectanf-like  taste  and  odor. 
Rodent  contaminated. 

Packed  under  insanitary  conditions;  E.  coll. 
Prepared  and  packed  under  insanitary  conditions;  E.  coll. 

Do." 

Do." 
Held  under  Insanitary  conditions;  contained  decomposed 
pickles. 
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Product,  place  and  date  seized 


Manufacturer  (M),  packer  (P),  shipper  (S),  dealer  (D) 


Charges 


Contamination,    spoilage,    insanitary   tiandling — Con.  _.„„.„  „  .j      j     ■         .            ^  •             j     .       .     ■     .  ^ 

Rice/Santurce  PR    May  26  1971  Caribe  Warehouse  Corp./Santurce,  P.R.  (D) Held  under  insanitary  conditions;  rodent  contaminated. 

Mobile  Ala'  Apr  20  1971        "  '  Alabama  State  Docks/Mobile,  Ala.  (D) Partly  decomposed  and  moldy;  fire  damaged;  coniatns 

■'  '        ■     ■  glass  particles. 

Chow  Funn    Modern  Macaroni  Co.,  LTD/Honolulu,  Hawaii  (M) Prepared  and  packed  under  insanitary  conditions:  insect 


Saimin  (oriental  type  alimentary  paste  product), 

(wheat)'Los  Angeles.  Calif  .  Apr  28,  1971. 
Walnut  pieces/Suffolk.  Va.,  May  12.  1971 


and  rodent  contaminated. 

Continental  Nut  Co./Chico,  Calif.  (P,S) Prepared  and  packed  under  insanitary  conditions; 

contaminated. 


insect 


September   1971 

Seizure  actions  charging  v-lolatlon  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and 
the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act  are 
published  when  they  are  reported  by  the 
FDA  District  Office. 


A  total  of  72  actions  to  remove  from  the 
consumer  market  products  charged  to  be 
violative  were  reported  In  June/July.  These 
included  31  seizures  of  foods:  4  involved 
charges  concerning  ptolsonous  and  deleterious 
substances,  15  Involved  charges  concerning 
contamination,  and  12  Involved  charges  con- 


cerning economic  and  labeling  violations. 
Other  seizures  included  4  of  food  additives, 
1  of  vitamins  and  dietary  food,  22  of  drugs 
(Including  14  of  veterinary  and  medicated 
feed),  1  of  medical  devices,  2  of  prophylac- 
tics, and    11   of  hazardous  substances. 


Product, place  and  date  seized 


Manufacturer  (M),  packer  (P),  shipper  (S),  dealer  (0) 


Charges 


FOOD  POISONOUS  AND  DELETERIOUS  SUBSTANCES 


Cottonseed,  whole  Santa  fe  Springs,  Calif.  Feb.  18,  1971 Parker  Valley  Gin  CoParker,  Ariz.  (M,S). 


Contains  aflaloxin,  a  highly  toxic  contaminant  for  which 

there  is  no  tolerance. 

lams  Plus  dog  food  Chicago,  III.,  May  19,  1971 lam's  Food  Co., Dayton,  Ohio(M,S) Contains  Salmonella  micro-organisms. 

Swordfish  Gloucester,  Mass.,  Mar.  16,  1971. Danland  Seafood  Corp.; New  York,  N.Y.  (P) Contains  excessive  mercury. 

Williams  Pear  Brandy  Union,  N.J.,  May  13,  1970 H  C  KonigSteinhagen,  Germany  (S)  Sutterer  &Cie/ West  Germany    Contaminated  with  methanol. 

(M). 
CONTAMINATION,  SPOILAGE,  INSANITARY  HANDLING 

Cocoa  beans  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  14,  1971 Tacony  Industrial  Storage  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (D) Moldy,  insect-damaged,  and  decomposed  cocoa  beans. 

Eggs,  whole,  frozen  Roxbury,  Mass.,  June  9,  1971 Easy  Egg  Co.  Whitesboro,  N.Y.  (P,  S) Decomposed. 

Field  peas  w  snaps  Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  3,  1971 Miss  America  Foods,  Inc.  Cullman,  Ala.  (P.S) Off  flavor,  similar  to  kerosene. 

Filberts,  shelled,  peanuts,  shelled,  choclate-covered  peanutsyCam-  New  England  Confectionery  Co.  Cambridge,  Mass.  (D)  Rodent  infested. 

bridge,  Mass.,  May  26,  1971. 

Flour,  beans  Bedford  Heights,  Ohio,  June  17,  1971 American  Seaway  Foods,  Inc.  Bedford  Heights,  Ohio  (D) Held  under  insanitary  conditions;  rodent  contaminated. 

Peanuts  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  June  25,  1971. Havmor  Food  Products,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  (D) Do. 

Peas,  black-eyed,  flour,  peanuts  Shreveport.  La.,  June  21,  1971 Simonton  Grain  Co..  Inc.  Shreveport,  La.  (D) .-. Do. 

Pecan(s),  shelled  Boston,  Mass.,  May  26,  1971 Dasher  Pecan  Co.  Valdosta,  Ga.  (S) E.  coli  in  finished  product. 

Pieces,  shelled  South  Bend,  Ind.,  May  17,  1971 Dasher  Pecan  Co.  Valdosta,  Ga.  (P,  S) - Prepared  and  packed  under  insanitary  conditions,  E.  coli. 

Pislachio  nuts  Terra  Bella,  Calrf.,  July  13,  1971. Kerman  Pistachio  of  California  Terra  Bella,  Calif.  (D) Held  under  insanitary  conditions. 

Potato  flakes  Houston,  Tex,  Apr,  16,  1971 Houston  Central  Warehouse  &  Cold  Storage  Houston,  Tex.  (D) Do. 

Potatoes,  prepared,  frozen  Kansas  City,  Kans..  Mar.  30,  1971 Chef  Reddy  Foods.  Inc.  Othello,  Wash(M,S) Prepared  and  packed  under  insanitary  conditions. 

Salmon,  pink,  whole,  frozen  Seattle,  Wash.,  May  24,  1971. B.  &  B.  Fisheries  Kodiak.  Alaska  (P.  S) Partly  decomposed. 

Turbinado  sugar,  Kleenraw  sugar  Tulsa.  Okla.,  May  25,  1971 Akin  Distributors,  Inc.  Tulsa,  Okal.  (D) Held  under  insanitary  conditions;  rodent  contaminated. 

Wheat,  bulk  Morristown.S.  Dak..  June  30,  1971 Morristown  Grain  Co.  Morristown,  S.  Dak.  (D) Held  under  insanitary  conditions;  rodent  contaminated; 

and  insect  contaminated. 
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REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE 
EIGHTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT OF  WISCONSIN— XXV 

fMr.  BYRNES  of  Wi.scon.sin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  tills  point  in  tlie  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  and  tables.) 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  submit  my  25th  an- 
nual report  to  the  people  of  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Wisconsin  on 
my  voting  and  attendance  record  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  furnishing  of  this  report  continues 
a  practice  I  began  in  1947.  The  purpose 
of  these  reports  is  to  collect  in  one  place 
and  in  concise  form  information  which  is 
scattered  through  thousands  of  pages  of 


the  Congressional  Record.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve my  constituents  should  be  deprived, 
through  the  sheer  diflBculty  of  getting 
the  facts,  of  knowing  how  I  voted  on  the 
issues  and  I  believe  it  is  my  responsi- 
bility to  furnish  such  information  to 
them  in  the  form  of  a  voting  record. 

The  descriptions  of  the  bills  and 
amendments  or  motions  in  the  report 
were  prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  are  used  for  identification  purposes 
only.  No  attempt  is  made  to  describe  the 
legislation  completely  or  to  elaborate 
upon  the  issues  involved.  This  word  of 
caution  is  advisable  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  descriptions  used  are  often  taken 
from  the  titles  of  the  bills,  which,  unfor- 
timately,  do  not  always  reflect  the  nature 


or  true  purpose  of  the  legislation.  Upon 
request,  I  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  more 
complete  information  concerning  any 
particular  bill  as  well  as  a  summary  of 
the  issues  involved  and  the  reasons  for 
my  vote. 

The  25  consecutive  reports  I  have  is- 
sued show  how  I  voted  on  3,892  ques- 
tions in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Based  on  quorum  caUs  and  record  votes, 
they  also  show  an  attendance  record  of 
91.4  percent.  In  addition  to  the  votes 
shown  in  this  report,  there  were  151 
quorum  calls  in  the  House  which  are 
omitted  to  conserve  space.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  nonconsecutive  number  of 
roUcalls.  I  was  absent  for  17  quorum 
calls  and  I  was  present  for  134  quorum 
caUs. 


VOTING  RECORD  OF  JOHN  W.  BYRNES  OF  THE  EIGHTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF  WISCONSIN 


Roll- 

call 

No. 

Date 

2 

Jan. 

21 

7 

Jan. 

22 

Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


Election  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (Albert, 
250,  Ford.  176) 

H.  Res.  5:  amending  the  Rules  of  the  House  (1)  to  make  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  a  permanent  select  com- 
mittee; (2)  to  permit  the  Speaker  to  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  if 
the  Committee  on  Rules  tails  to  grant  it  a  rule  within  21  days  of 
its  being  reported  by  a  legislative  committee:  (3)  to  provide 
that  committees  shall  adopt  rules  which  shall  be  binding  on 
their  subcommittees;  (1)  to  provide  that  each  Member  of  a 
committee  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  interrogate  witnesses 
under  the  5-minute  rule;  (5)  to  provide,  in  lieu  of  the  require- 
ment in  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  that  the 


Ford. 

Nay. 


Roll- 
call 
No.    Date 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


minority  shall  be  alloted  one-third  of  a  committee's  investi- 
gative funds,  that  the  minority  shall  be  given  fair  consideration 
in  the  appointment  of  committee  staff;  (6)  to  provide  that  the 
Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  have  the  same 
powers  and  privileges  and  be  elected  to  standing  committees 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  Members  of  the  House;  and  (7) 
to  provide  that  the  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  serve  on  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
shall  have  the  same  powers  and  privileges  and  be  elected  to 
standing  committees  in  the  same  manner  as  other  Members  of 
the  House  Colmer  motion  to  order  the  previous  question. 
(Failed,  134  to  254). 


Roll- 
call 

No. 

Date 

8 

Jan 

22 

9 
10 
13 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 

22 

22 

4 

14 

Mar. 

2 

16 

Mar. 

3 

18 

Mar. 

10 

19 

Mar. 

10 

20 

Mar. 

16 

I 

Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


21  Mar.  16 

25  Mar.  18 

27  Mar.  23 

28  Mar.  24 
9  Mar.  24 

30  Mar.    3 

31  Mar.  18 

32  Mar.  29 
34  Mar.  29 

37  Mar.  31 

38  Mar.  31 

41  Apr.    1 

42  Apr.     1 

43  Apr.     1 

44  Apr.     1 


45    Apr.    1 
48    Apr.    6 


50  Apr.    6 

52  Apr.    7 

53  Apr.   7 

54  Apr.    7 

55  Apr.  19 

58  Apr.  20 


H.  Res.  5;  Sisk  motion  to  order  the  previous  question  on  amend-     Nay. 
ment  to  delete  provisions  for  a  modified  21-day  rule.  (Agreed 
to  213  to  174). 

H.  Res.  5:  Agreeing  to  Sisk  amendment  (Agreed  to,  234  to  153).  Yea. 

H.  Res.  5;  On  passage.  (Passed,  226  to  155;  "present"  1) Yea. 

H    Res.  193:  providing  for  election  of  Democratic  Members  to    Present. 
Standing  Committees  of  the  House   Mills  motion  to  order  the 
previous  question.  (Agreed  to,  258  to  32;  "present"  42). 

H.   Res.  264:  authorizing  the  Internal  Security   Committee  to    Yea. 
release  to  a  Federal  court  certain  House  documents  and  infor- 
mation and  the  testimony  or  depositions  of  certain  House 
employees.  Agreeing  to  resolution  (Agreed  to  292  to  63). 

H.R.  4690:  increasing  the  ceiling  on  the  national  debt  to  $430    Yea. 
billion  from  $395  billion.  On  passage.  (Passed    228  to  162). 
INote:  see  roll  call  030|. 

H.R.  4246:  extending  through    March  31,  1973    discretionary    Yea. 
Presidential  authority  to  impose  a  freeze  on  wages  and  prices 
and  the  existing  ceiling  on  interest  rates  paid  by  lending 
institutions.  On  passage.  (Passed,  382  to  19). 

H.R.    5432:   extending   the   interest   equalization    tax   through    Yea. 
March  31,  1973.  On  passage.  (Passed,  393  to  5). 

H.R.  4690:  raising  national  debt  limit  to  $430  billion  and  providing  Yea. 
a  10-percent  across-the-board  increase  in  benefits  to  Social 
Security  recipients;  a  $70.40  minimum  monthly  payment;  a 
5-percent  increase  in  special  benehts  to  those  72  and  over  not 
inspired  for  regular  benehts;  an  increase  in  the  tax  rate  to  5.15 
percent  beginning  in  1976;  and  an  increase  in  the  taxable  wage 
base  to  $9,000  effective  1972.  Agreeing  to  conference  report. 
(Agreed  to,  360  to  3;  "present"  1). 

H.J.    Res.   465:   appropriating  $50,575,000   for   unemployment    Yea. 
compensation  for  federal  workers  and  former  servicemen.  On 
passage.  (Passed,  355  to  0). 

H.J.  Res.  468;  Yates  amendment  deleting  $134  million  for  the    Yea. 
development  of  the  supersonic  transport  from  the  fiscal  1971 
Department  of  Transportation  Appropriations  Act.  Reconsider- 
ing previous  teller  vote  |see  roilcall  031 1.  (Agreed  to,  216  to 
203;  "present"  1). 

S.J.  Res.  7:  amending  the  Constitution  of  the  U.S.  to  extend  the    Yea. 
right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years  of  age  and  older  in  federal, 
state  and  local  elections.  On  passage.  (Passed,  401  to  19;  ^ 
vote  required). 

H.  Res.  339:  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  7,  Rural  Tele-    Yea. 
phone  Bank  Act.  Agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to,  366  to  26). 

H.R.  7;  establishing  a  Rural  Telephone  Bank  of  mixed  ownership.    Yea. 
with  federal  and  private  capital,  and  authorizing  supplemental 
financing  for  rural  telephone  systems.  On  passage.  (Passed, 
269  to  127). 

H.R.   4690:    Patman   amendment   sinking   section   giving   the    Nay. 
Treasury  Department  authority  to  issue  $10  billion  in  Federal 
bonds  without  regard  to  the  statutory  interest  ceiling  of  4.25 
percent.  ITeller  vote|.  (Rejected,  181  to  212). 

H.J.  Res.  468:  Yates  amendment  deleting  $134  million  for  the    Yea. 
development  of  the  supersonic  transport  from  the  fiscal  1971 
Department  of  Transportation  Appropriations  Act.  (Teller  vote). 
(Agreed  to.  217  to  204). 

H.  Res.  349:  providing  for  consideration  of  S.J.  Res.  55,  Wage  and    Yea. 
Price  Control   Extension  Act.   Agreeing  to   resolution  under 
suspension  of  the  rules.  (Agreed  to,  324  to  6:  ^ti  vote  required). 

SJ.  Res.  55:  Reuss  amendment  requiring  the  President  to  imple-    NV.' 
ment  wage  and  price  controls  on  a  basis  sufficiently  broad  to 
facilitate  substantial  cost-of-living  stabilization,  i.e.,  to  prohibit 
the  President  from  applying  such  controls  to  only  one  industry. 
(Teller  vote].  (Rejected,  143  to  183). 

H.R.  6531 :  Harrington  amendment  to  Draft  Extension  Act  repealing    Nay. 
the  President's  authority  to  induct  men  into  the  armed  forces 
effective  July  1,  1971.  [Teller  vote|.  (Rejected,  62  to  331). 

H.R.  6531;  Whalen  ainendment  extending  the  draft  for  one  year    Nay. 
instead  of  two.  [Teller  vote|.  (Rejected,  198  to  200). 

H.R.  6531:  Dennis  amendment  continuing  two-year  terms  for    NV.i 
conscientious  objector  alternate  civilian  service  instead  of  three 
and  deleting  provisions  requiring  automatic  induction  of  con- 
scientious objectors  doing   unsatisfactory  alternate  service. 
[Teller  vote|.  (Rejected,  132  to  242). 

H.R.  6531:  Eraser  amendment  prohibiting  involuntary  assignment    NV.i 
of  American  servicemen  to  Indochina  after  December  31, 1971, 
and  the  involuntary  extension  of  duty  of  those  serving  in  Indo- 
china after  that  date.  [Teller  vote).  (Rejected,  122  to  260). 

H.R.  6531 ;  Gibbons  amendment  prohibiting  use  of  draftees  in  any    NV.i 
war  unless  declared  by  Congress  or  if  an  attack  against  the 
United  States  was  imminent  as  announced  by  the  President. 
{Teller  votej.  (Rejected,  97  to  279). 

H.R.  6531:  Carney  amendment  extending  the  draft  18  months    Nv.' 
instead  of  24  months.  [Teller  votej.  (Rejected,  170  to  200; 
"present"  1).  .  , 

H.R.  6531;  On  passage.  (Passed.  293  to  99;  "present"  2) NV.' 

H.  Res.  356:  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  5981,  authorizing    Nay. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  feed  grain  bases  for  certain 
sugar  beet  growers.  Agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to,  182  to 
177). 

H.R.  5981:  Findley  motion  to  strike  the  enacting  clause,  thus    Yea. 
killing  the  bill.  [Teller  vote).  (Agreed  to,  193  to  115). 

A.R.  7016:  Hathaway  amendment  to  the  Office  of  Education    Nay. 
Appropriations  bill  of  $4.8  billion,  fiscal  1972,  adding  $728.6 
million  for  education  programs.  [Teller  vote|.  (Rejected,  187  to 
191). 

H.R.  7016:  Conte  amendment  deleting  section  forbidding  forced    Nay. 
busing  of  school  children.  (Teller  votej.  (Rejected,  149  to  206). 

H.R.  701B:  On  passage.  (Passed,  355  to  7). Yea. 

H.R.  1535:  permitting  aliens  who  are  over  50  years  old  and  who    Nay. 
have  lived  in  the  United  States  for  a  total  of  20  years  to  become 
U.S.  citizens  even  if  they  cannot  demonstrate  an  understanding 
of  the  English  language.  On  passage.  (Passed ,  192  to  84). 

H.R.  4724:  authorizing  $507,650,000  in  fiscal  1972  appropriations    Yea. 
for  maritime  programs,  including  subsidies  for  construction  of 
22  merchant  ships,  On  passage.  (Passed, 360  to  11). 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Roll- 
call 
No.    Date 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


66  Apr.  22    H.R.  5376:  Devine  motion  recommitting  tothe  Public  WorksCom-    Yea. 

mittee  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  and  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Extensions  (authorizing  $5,490,300,000  through 
fiscal  1978)  with  instructions  to  report  back  deleting  Title  I 
provisions  extending  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act.(Failed, 
128  to  262). 

67  Apr.  22    H.R.  5376:  On  passage.  (Passed,  320  to  67) Nay. 

69  Apr.  27    H.R.  2598:  Mikva  motion  recommitting  the  bill  establishing  by    NV.i 

law  a  canine  corps  in  the  District  of  Columbia  police  depart- 
ment. (Failed,  76  to  303). 

70  Apr.  27    H.R.  6417:  permitting  the  District  of  Columbia  to  buy  back  liquor    N'V.» 

licenses  sold  to  merchants.  On  passage.  (Failed,  178  to  200). 
72    Apr.  28    H.R.  5066:  providing  for  a  10-percent  increase  in  railroad  retire-    Yea. 
ment  annuities.  On  passage.  (Passed,  379  to  0). 

74  Apr.  29    H.  Res.  274:  Hays  amendment,  to  committee  amendment,  increas-    Yea. 

Ing  Investigative  funds  for  the  House  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee (HISC)  for  1971  to  $570,000  from  $450,000.  (Agreed  to, 
257  to  129). 

75  Apr.  29    H.  Res.  274:  Edwards  motion  recommitting  the  resolution  to    Nay. 

House  Administration  Committee  with  instructions  to  hold 
public  hearings  on  the  necessity  for  HISC  funding.  (Failed, 
104  to  275). 

76  Apr.  29    H.  Res.  274:  Agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to,  300  to  75) Yea. 

78  May    3    H.R.  6283:  extending  for  two  years  the  President's  authority  to    NV.' 

submit  plans  for  reorganizing  executive  branch  agencies.  On 
passage.  (Passed,  301  to  20). 

79  May     4    S.  531 :  authorizing  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  receive  a  fee  of  $2    Yea. 

for  execution  of  an  application  for  a  passport.  On  passage. 
(Passed,  241  to  124). 

80  May    5    H.  Res.  422:  extending  best  wishes  to  former  President  Harry  S.    Yea. 

Truman  on  87th  Birthday.  Agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to, 
380  to  0). 

81  May     5    H.  Res.  423:  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  4604,  raising  the    Yea. 

ceiling  on  Small  Business  Act  (SBA)  business  loans  to  $3.1 
billion  from  $2.2  billion,  and  continuing  five  SBA  programs 
through  fiscal  1972.  Agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to,  381  to 
0). 

82  May    5    H.R.  4604:  On  passage.  (Passed,  383  to  0).  Yea. 

84  May    6    H.  Res.  412:  authorizing  additional  foreign  travel  authority  for    Nay. 

four  subcommittees  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
Agreeing  to  resolution.  (Rejected,  156  to  172). 

85  Mcy  10    H.R.  5638:  extending  existing  penalties  for  assaults  on  police    Yea. 

officers  to  assaults  on  firemen,  and  providing  criminal  penalties 
for  interfering  with  firemen  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
On  passage.  (Passed,  312  to  0). 
87  May  11  H.R.  8190;  Giaimo  amendment  to  Second  Supplemental  Appro-  Nay. 
priations  Act,  fiscal  1971,  restoring  $34,178,000  in  fiscal  1971 
funds  for  the  District  of  Columbia's  share  of  costs  of  metro- 
politan Washington  rapid  transit  system.  (Teller  vote).  (Re- 
eded, 170  to  219). 

89  May  12    H.R.  8190:  Boland  amendment  providing  that  $85.3  million  au-    Nay. 

thorized  for  termination  of  the  supersonic  transport  (SST) 
project  be  used  for  continued  construction  of  two  prototypes. 
(Teller  vote).  (Agreed  to,  201  to  195;  "present"  2). 

90  May  12    H.R.  8190;  Boland  amendment  (above).  (Agreed  to  201  to  197;    Nay. 

"present"  6). 

91  May  17    H.R.  7271:  authorizing  an  increase  to  $4  million  from  $3.4  million    Yea. 

in  appropriations  for  'J.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Pas- 
sage under  suspension  of  the  rules.  (Passed,  262  to  67;  -a  vote 
required). 

92  May   17    H.R.  5257:  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  transfer  up 

to  $50  million  during  fiscal  1971  and  up  to  $100  million  during 
fiscal  1972  in  additional  money  lor  free  and  reduced-price 
school  lunch  programs  for  needy  children.  Passage  under 
suspension  of  the  rules.  (Passed,  332  to  0;  ^-j  vote  required)... .  Yea. 

93  May  17    H  R.  55.  establishing  an  environmental  data   system.  Passage 

under  suspension  of  the  rules.  (Passed  334  to  18,  ?3  vote 
required) NV.' 

94  May  17    H.R.  50S0:  providing  criminal  penalties  for  shooting  wildlife  from 

aircraft.  Passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  (Passed,  307  to 

8;  ?i  vote  required) ..  Yea. 

95  May  17    H.R   2587:  establishing  a  National  Advisory  Committee  on  the 

Oceans  and  Atmosphere.  Passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 
(Passed,293  to  10:  ^;,  vote  required) ..     NV.' 

98  May  18    H.  Res.  437:  Madden  motion  to  order  the  previous  question  on  the 

rule  for  H  R.  3513,  the  Emergency  Public  Service  Employment 

Act.  (Failed,  182-210) ..         Nay. 

99  May   18    H   Res.  437:  Smith  amendment  to  rule,  making  text  of  H.R.  8141 

(the  Administration's  manpower  revenue-sharing  plan)  in  order 
as  a  substitute  bill  tor  the  committee  version  of  H.R.  3613. 
(Agreed  to.  210  to  177) .. Yea. 

100    May  18    H.  Res.  437:  adoption  of  rule  for  consideration  of  H.R.  3613. 

(Agreed  to.  349  to  34) Yea. 

102  May  18  S.J.  Res.  100:  providing  for  third  reading  of  the  resolution  pro- 
viding a  13  5  percent  pay  increase  for  signalmen  and  extending 
the  period  of  negotiations  for  prohibiting  a  further  rail  strike 
until  October  1,  1971.  (Agreed  to,  264  to  93) Yea. 

104  May  20    H.R.  8190:  appropriating  $7,028,195,973  in  the  Second  Supple- 

mental Appropriations  Act,  fiscal  1971.  Agreeing  to  conference 
report.  (Agreed  to.  264  to  28) Yea. 

105  May  20    H.R.  8190 :  Mahon  motion  providing  that  the  House  agree  to  Senate 

amendment  authorizing  $155.8  million  lor  termination  of  the 
supersonic  transport  project.  (Failed,  118  to  156) Yea. 

106  May  24    H.  Res.  415;  authorizing  trips,  by  committee  members  and  staff 

members  of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
to  Europe  and  the  Far  East  to  conduct  studies  within  the  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction.  (Agreed  to,  201  to  88) Yea. 

108    May  25    H.  Res.  411:  disapproving  the  President's  proposed  executive    Nay. 
reorganization  plan  to  merge  the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA  and  other 
volunteer  organizations.  Agreeing  to  resolution.  (Failed,  131  to 
242).  [Veto  resolution  defeated  .thus  merger  endorsed. [ 

110    May  26    H.  Res.  155:  creating  a  select  committee  to  investigate  energy    Nay, 
resources  In  the  United  States.  Agreeing  to  resolution.  (Fallefl, 
128  to  218.) 
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113  June    2    H.R.  3613:  Esch  amendment  sul  itituting  H.R.  8141.  the  Admin-    Yea. 

istratlon's  Manpower  Revenue-Sharing  Act.  ITeller  vote). 
(Rejected,  182  to  204.) 

114  June    2    H.R.  3613:   Esch   motion   recommitting  the  bill  to  the   House    Yes. 

Education  and  Labor  Commitiee  wfth  instructions  to  report 
bacl<  the  substitute  bill,  H.R.  tsl41.  (Failed,  184  to  202;  "pres- 
ent" 1.) 

115  June    2    H.R.  3613:  On  passage.(Passed,245to  141) Nay. 

116  June    3    H.  Res.  452:  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  7960,  National    Yea. 

Science  Foundation  Authorization  Act,  fiscal  1972.  Agreeing  to 
resolution.  (Agreed  to.  357  to  4.) 

117  June    3    H.R.  7109:  authorizing  J3,433,080,000  in  appropriations  for  the    Yea. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for  fiscal  1972. 
On  passage.  (Passed,  .303  to  64.) 

119  June    4    H.R.  8825:  providing  $449,899,605  in  appropriations  for  Legisia-    Yea. 

five  Branch  operations,  not  including  Senate  expenses,  in  fiscal 
1972.  On  passaKe(Passed,  259  to  26.) 

120  June    7    H.R.  8011:  extending  authority  for  government  procurement  of    Yea. 

articles  produced  by  the  blind  to  articles  produced  by  other 
handicapped  persons.  Passage  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 
(Passed,  309  to  0;  ^4  vote  required.) 

121  June    7    H.R.  IlSl:  removing  certain  restrictions  against  domestic  wine    Yea. 

producers  to  permit  American  producers  to  display  wines  at 
international  trade  fairs.  Passage  under  suspension  of  rules. 
(Passed,  298  to  13;  i'i  vote  required  ) 

122  June    7    H.R.  7960:  a.ithorizing  $622  million  in  appropriations  for  the    Yea. 

National  Science  Foundation  in  fiscal  1972.  On  passage.  (Passed, 
319  to  8.) 
124    June    8    H.  Res.  465:  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  8293.  extending    Yea. 
the  International   Coffee  Agreement   Act  of   1968  through 
September  30, 1973.  Agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to,  336  to 
41.) 

126  June    9    H.J.  Res.  617:  Gross  motion  recommitting  the  resolution  (author-     NV.' 

izing  a  conlribulijn  to  certain  inhai'itants  of  the  Pacific  Trust 
who  suffered  damages  trim  World  W;)r  II;  providing  for  the 
payment  of  noncombat  cl.?ims  prior  to  July  1,  1951 ;  and  estab- 
lishing a  Micronesian  Chims  Commission)  to  committee  with 
instructions  to  add  an  amendment  urging  a  $5  million  cash 
payment  from  Japan  in  lieu  of  $5  million  in  goods  and  services. 
(Failed.  166  to  215.) 

127  June    9    H.J.  Res.  617:  On  passage.  (Passed,  225  to  158.) NV.» 

129  June  10    H.  Res,  471:  providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  8866.  ex-    Yea. 

tending  through  December  1974,  the  Sugar  Act,  and  modifying 
quotas  for  foreign  and  domsstic  sugar  producers.  Delaney 
motion  ordering  the  previous  question  providing  for  closed 
rule  for  consideration  of  the  bill  (Agreed  to,  213  to  166.)  Yea. 

130  June  10    H.R.  8866;  On  passage.  (Passed.  229  to  128.) Yea. 

131  June  14    H.R.  8794:  providing  for  payment  of  the  costs  of  medical  care  for    Yea. 

DC.  police  and  firemen  and  members  cf  the  U.S.  Secret  Service 
who  were  totally  disabled  in  the  course  of  duty.  On  passage. 
(Passed,  311  to.) 
134  June  15  S.  575:  authorizing  $5,661,500,000  tor  extending  the  Public  Works  Nay. 
Accelera'ion  Act  of  1962,  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  and  the  Aonalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.  Agreeing  to  conference  report.  (Agreed 
to.  275  to  104.) 

137  June  16    H.R.  8687:  Leggett  amendment  to  Defense  Procurement  Author-    Nay. 

ization  Act,  fiscal  1972  (authorizing  $21  billion  tor  procurement 
and  research  of  military  weapons  systems);  limiting  ABM 
funding  to  that  needed  for  completion  of  sites  at  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota  and  Malslrom,  Montana;  and  cutting  funds  by 
$102  million.  (Teller  vote.]  (Rejected,  129  to  267.) 

138  June  16    H.R.  8687:  Pike  amendment  striking  $370.2  million  for  the  B-1     Nay. 

long-range  bomber.  (Teller  vote.|  (Reiected,  97-307.) 

139  June  16    H.R.  idil:  Stafford  modification  of  Pike  amendment  (which  re-    Nay. 

duced  research  and  development  (R&D)  funds  by  $900  million, 
to  level  of  appronriation  in  fiscal  1971)  reducing  RSD  funds  by 
$506,632,000.  ITeller  vote.|  (Rejected,  135  to  258.) 

140  June  16    H.R.  8637:  Aspin  a.mendment  limiting  total  procurement  and  R4D     Nay. 

authorization  to  fiscal  1971  appropriated  level  [Teller  vote). 
(Rejected,  118  to  278.) 

141  June  17    H.R.  8687:  McCloskey  motion  ad)ouring  on  the  grounds  that  more    Nay. 

information  needed  on  Indochina  war.  (Failed,  30  to  368). 

142  June  17    H.R.  7016:  Flood  motion  tabling  Hathaway  motion  instructing    Yea. 

House  conferees  to  accept  Senate  version  of  Office  of  Education 
Appropriations  bill,  fiscal  1972,  (Agreed  to,  228  to  182). 

143  June  17     H.R.  8687:  Mink  substitute  for  pending  Ncdzi-Whalen  amendment    Nay. 

(below)  requiring  complete  cutoff  of  funds  for  militarv  activities 
in  Indxhina  after  December  31,  1971.  [Teller  vote].  (Reiected, 
81  to  327). 

144  June  17    H.R,8687:  Nedzi-V/halen  amendment  barring  funds  provided  in    Nay. 

the  bill  for  military  activities  in  Indochina  after  December  31, 
1971,  giving  the  President  the  right  to  change  the  fund  cutoff 
date  if  he  could  gain  support  of  Congress.  [Teller  vote]. 
(Reiected,  158  to  255). 

145  June  17    H.R.  8687:  Pepper  amendment  cutting  off  funds  for  military  ac-    Nay. 

tivily  in  Indochina  after  June  1,  1972.  provided  that  all  POW's 
had  been  released  at  least  50  days  prior  to  that  date.  [Teller 
vote[.  (Re)ected,  147  to  237). 

146  June  17    H.R.  8687:  On  passage.  (Passed,  331  to  58) Yea 

147  June  18    H.  Res.  434:  authorizing  additional  foreign  travel  for  members  of    NV.i 

four  subcommittees  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee and  attendance  by  two  members  of  each  party  at  the 
International  Labor  Organization  Conference  m  Geneva 
Switzerland.  Agreeing  to  the  resolution.  (Agreed  to.  183  to  119). 

148  June  18    H.R.  7736:  extending  for  one  year  student  loan  and  scholarship    NV.' 

provisions  of  Titles  VII  and  VIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  On  passage.  (Passed,  299  to  0). 

149  June  21     H.R.  5237:  implementing  a  provision  of  the  Convention  of  Paris    Yea. 

for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property,  as  revised  at  Stock- 
holm, Sweden.  On  passage.  (Passed,  340  to  8). 

150  June  21    S.  1538:  providing  additional  funds  for  the  American  Bicentennial    Yea. 

Commission.  Passage  under  suspension  of  the  rules.  (Passed, 
(Passed,  336  to  24;  2  3  vote  required). 

151  June  21    H.R.  3146:  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate    Yea. 

with  states  In  the  enforcement  of  laws  and  regulations  within 
,  the  National  Forest  System.  Passage  under  suspension  of  the 

rules.  (Passed,  361  to  2;  2/3  vote  required). 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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H.  Res.  487:  Young  motion  ending  further  debate  on  and  barring    Yea. 
amendments  to  the  rule  under  which  H.R.  1,  increasing  Social 
Security    benefits   and    Medicare   and    Medicaid    assistance 
programs,  was  considered,  (Agreed  to,  200  to  172). 

H.R.  1:  Ullman  motion  to  delete  Title  IV,  the  Family  Assistance    Nay. 
Plan  provisions  from  H.R.  1.  [Teller  vote].  (Failed,  187  to  234). 

H.R.  1:  On  passage.  (Passed,  288  to  132) Yea. 

H.R.  9270:  Confe  amendment  to  Agriculture  Department  Environ-    Nay. 
ment  and  Consumer  Appropriations,  fiscal  1972,  setting  a 
$20,000  limitation  on  subsidy  payments  for  farm  products 
except  for  sugar  and  wool,  [Teller  vote],  (Agreed  to.  214  to  198). 

H.R,  9270:  Reuss  amendment  prohibiting  funding  for  any  stream     Nay. 
channelization    project    administered    by    the   Secretary    of 
Agriculture  unless  the  project  was  under  way  before  July  1, 
1971.  [Teller  vote).  (Rejected,  129  to  278). 

H.R,  9270:  Michel  amendment  barring  food  stamps  to  households    Yea. 
which  need  assistance  solely  because  a  member  Is  taking  part 
in  a  labor  strike.  [Teller  vote|  (Rejected,  172  to  225). 

H.R,   S272:   Yates  amendment   to  State,   Justice,   Commerce    Nay. 
Appropriations     of     $3,581,183,000,     fiscal     1972,     adding 
$11,600,749  for  dues  owed  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion. [Teller  vote[,  (Rejected,  147  to  227). 

H.R.  9272;  Gonzalez  amendment  cutting  $4,250,000  from  Appro-    Nay. 
priations  Committee   recommendation   tor   the   Community 
Relations  Service,  [Teller  vote],  (Rejected,  127  to  233). 

H.R.  9272:  On  passage.  (Passed.  337  to  10) Yea. 

H.R.  6531:  Hebert  motion  to  Draft  Extension  Act  to  table  Whalen    Yea. 
motion    Instructing    flouse    conferees    to    accept    Senate's 
Mansfield  amendment  declaring  it  U.S.  policy  to  withdraw  all 
troops  from  Indochina  within  9  months  of  enactment.  (Agreed 
to,  219  to  175). 

H,R,  9271;  appropriating  $4,487,676,190  for  the  Treasury- Postal    Yea. 
Service  Appropriations,  fiscal  1972.  On  passage.  (Passed,  380 
to  6). 

H  .R.  9417 :  appropriating  $2,350,145,035  in  fiscal  1972  for  activities    Yea. 
of  the  Interior  Department  and  related  agencies.  On  passage. 
(Passed,  400  to  5). 

H.  Res,  489:  Hebert  motion  tabling  Abzug  resolution  requesting    Yea. 
the  President  to  furnish  the  text  of  the  Defense  Department's 
secret  Vietnam  study,  covering  the  years  1945  67,  to  the 
House,  (Agree!  tc,  273  to  112) 

H.R.  7016:  appropriating  $5,146,311,000  tor  the  Office  of  Educa-     Yea. 
tion  and  related  special  agencies  in  fiscal  1972.  Agreeing  to 
conference  report.  (Agresd  to,  376  to  15) 

H.R,  9382:  Clawson  amendment  to  Depart,nent  of  Housing  and 
Urban  development.  tJASA,  VA  and  Independent  Offices 
Appropriations  of  $18, ll'>, 203,000  in  fiscal  1972,  deleting 
entire  $3  million  in  the  bill  for  HUD  counseling  services. 
(Teller  vote].  (Rejected.  164  to  217) 

31 :  authorizing  $2.25  biliion  to  provide  public  service  jobs  for 
the  uneinployed  at  the  state  and  local  level.  Agreeing  to  con- 
ference report.  (Agreed  to.  343  14) 

H.R.  8629:  extending  for  three  years  health  manpower  training    Yea. 
programs.  On  passage,  (Passed,  343  to  3) 

H.R.  8630:  continuing  for  three  years  programs  to  train  nurses.    Yea. 
On  passage.  (Passed,  324  to  0) 

H.  Res.  492:  Morgan  motion  tabling  resolution  of  Inquiry  authored    Yea 
by  Paul  N.  McCloskey  directing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  give 
Congress   documents   on    policy    decisions   governing    U.S. 
militarv  operations  in  Laos,  (Agreed  to,  261  to  118) 

H.R,  8805:  establishing  definitions  of  obscene  material  for  pur-    Yea. 
poses  of  prohibiting  delivery  of  such  material  to  minors  and 
others  through  the  mail  On  passage.  (Passed,  356  to  25) 

H.R.  8181:  Wylie  amendment  to  Export  Expansion  Finance  Act    Yea. 
deleting   language    permitting   the    Export-Import   Bank,   to 
finance  exports  to  countries  that  supply  or  aid  countries  in 
armed  conflict  with  US,  forces.  [Teller  vote|.  (Agreed  to,  207 
to  153) 

H.R.   8181:  Vanik   amendment  deleting  language   exempting    Nay. 
Export-Import  Bank  and  disbursements  from  the  US,  budget 
as  well  as  the  spending  and  lending  limits  which  the  budget 
Imposed.  (Teller  vote|.  (Rejected,  112  to  249) 

H.R,  9093:  extending  and  expanding  the  Interior  Depart nent's    Yea. 
water  desalting  program  lor  five  additional  years,  through 
June  30.  1977.  On  piss.ig.'.  (Passed,  325  to  0) 

H.R.  8407:  authorizing  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter  into  the    Yea. 
Interstate  Agreement  on  Educational  Personnel.  (On  passage. 
(Passed,  325  to  4). 

H.R.  8699:  providing  an  administrative  assistant  for  the  Chief    Yea. 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  On  passage.  (Passed,  263  to  139). 

H.  Res.  534;  Keith  motion  recommitting  resolution  citing  Dr.    Nay. 
Frank  Stanton  and  CBS  for  contempt  of  Congress  for  refusing  to 
provide  certain  film  edited  from  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon" 
to  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Investigations  Sub- 
committee. (Agreed  to,  225  to  181). 

H.R.  9667:  Appropriating  $2,733,369,997  for  the  Department  of    Yea. 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  1972.  On  passage. 
(Passed,  401  to  12). 

H.R.  9338:  Skubltz  amendment  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission    Yea. 
Authorization  of  $2,321,187,000,  fiscal  1972,  deleting  $3.5  mil- 
lion for  demonstration  atomic  waste  repository  project  near 
Lyons,  Kansas.  [Teller  vote[.  (Rejected.  162  to  207). 

H.R.  9265:  authorizing  a  drug  treatment  and  rehabilitation  pro-    Yea. 
gram  In  the  Veterans  Administration.  On  passage.  (Passed,  379 
toO). 

H.J.  Res  748:  authorizing  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  Yea. 
to  provide  assistance  In  the  establishment  of  new  state  medical 
schools,  and  the  i.nprovement  of  existing  VA-affillated  medical 
schools,  and  to  develop  cooperative  agreements  between  VA 
and  other  institutions  to  train  health-care  personnel.  On  pas- 
sage. (Passed,  371  to  2). 

S.J.  Res.  HI;  extending  for  two  years  the  existing  authority  for    Yea. 
construction  of  the  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  Memorial  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  On  passage.  (Passed,  288  to  90). 

H.  Res.  424:  providing  for  consideration  of  H.J.  Res.  3,  establish-    Yea. 
ing  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment.  Agreeing  to  resolu- 
tion. (Agreed  to  372  to  18). 


169  June  28 

171  June  29 

172  June  30 

173  June  30 

174  June  30 

175  July     1    S 

176  July     1 

177  July     1 

178  July     7 

179  July     7 

182  July     8 

183  July     8 

184  July     8 

185  July   12 

187  July   13 

188  July   13 

190  July  14 

192  July   15 

193  July   19 

194  July   19 

195  July  19 
197  July  20 


I 
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KOII- 

call 
NO. 

Date         f 

199 

July  21    \ 

200 

July  21    I 

202 

July  22    ( 

203 

July  22    1 

204 

July  27    1 

205 

July  27 

207 

July  27 

Measure  question,  and  result 


Vote 


208  July  27 

209  July  27 

210  July  27 

212  July  28 

213  July  28 

215  July  29 

216  July   29 

217  July  29 

219  July  29 

220  July  29 

221  July  29 

223  July  30 

224  July  30 

225  July  30 

226  July  30 

227  July  30 

228  Aug.    2 

229  Aug.    2 


230  Aug.    2 

231  Aug.    2 


232  Aug.  2 

233  Aug.  2 

235  Aug.  3 

236  Aug.  4 

237  Aug.  4 

238  Aug.  4 


H.  Res.  457:  allowing  expenditures  from  the  contingency  fund  to 
be  regulated  by  the  House  Admi.-iistration  Commitiee  rather 
than  being  taken  to  the  floor  for  separate  votes.  Agreeing  to 
resolution.  (Agreed  to,  233  to  167). 

H  R.  4354:  Schwengel  motion  recommitting  the  bill  increasing 
bus-width  limits  on  interstate  highways  to  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  (Failed,  178  to  213). 

Call  of  the  House  proceedings.  Pucinski  motion  to  dispense  with 
further  proceedings  under  the  call  of  the  House.  (Agreed  to, 
371  to  5). 

H.R.  9844:  authorizing  $2,138,337,000  in  appropriations  for 
military  construction  and  related  activities  In  fiscal  1972.  On 
passage.  (Passed,  359  to  31). 

H  R  9270:  appropriating  Agriculture  Department-Environment 
and  Consumer  funds  for  fiscal  1972.  Agreeing  to  conference 
report.  (Agreed  to,  230  to  162). 

H  R  9272:  Rooney  motion  tabling  Edwards  motion  instructing 
House  conferees  on  State,  Justice,  Commerce  Appropriations 
for  fiscal  1972  to  accept  Senate  amendment  barring  use  of 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  appropriation  to  carry  out 
Executive  Order  11605.  (Agreed  to,  246  to  141). 

H  R  10061:  Yates  amendment  to  Labor-HEW  appropriations  of 
$20  461,146,000  for  fiscal  1972,  adding  $200  million  including 
$70  million  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health;  $10  million 
for  Public  Health  Service  hospitals;  $30  million  for  communi- 
cable disease  control;  $50  million  for  Hill-Burton  grants;  $15 
million  for  alcoholism  programs;  $5  million  for  lead-poisoning 
programs  and  $20  million  (or  maternal  and  child-care  grants. 
ITeller  votel.  (Reiected,  169  to  215).       

H  R.  10061:  Giaimo  amendment  adding  $82.4  million  for  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs.  [Teller  vote).  (Agreed  to,  236  to  153). 

HR  10061:  Burke  amendment  adding  $64  million  for  Child 
Welfare  Services.  (Teller  vote].  (Rejected,  185  to  201). 

H.R.  10061:  On  passage.  (Passed,  372  to  25) 

H.R.  9092:  Gross  amendment  to  the  Federal  Pay  Rate  Ad|ustment 
bill  eliminating  nonappropriated  fund  employees  from  cover- 
age under  the  bill.|Tellervotel.(Rejected,147  to  232). 

H  R  9922:  authorizing  $3,992,000  through  fiscal  1978  to  extend 
ttie  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  and 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Actof  1%5.  On  passage. 
(Passed,  376  to  27).  ,„,„  ,      „ 

H  R  9382:  appropriating  $18,339,738,000  in  fiscal  1972  for  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  NASA,  VA  and 
Independent  Offices.  Agreeing  to  conference  report.  (Agreed 
to  363  to  30). 

H  R  '9967:  appropriating  $8,156,105,000  for  fiscal  1972  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  related  agencies.  Agreeing 
to  conference  report.  (Agreed  to,  393  to  15). 

H  R  9567:  McFall  motion  to  agree  to  a  Senate-passed  amend- 
ment reported  in  technical  disagreement  by  conferees  paying 
aircraft  companies  $58,5  million  for  termination  costs  of  the 
SST  project.  (Agreed  to,  307  to  99). 

H  R  10090;  Mink  amendmentto the  Public Works-AECappropria- 
tlons  of  $4,576,173,000,  fiscal  1972,  barring  funds  for  the 
Project  Cannikin  nuclear  test  at  Amchitka  Island,  Alaska. 
ITeller  vote].  (Rejected,  108  to  275).  ^      . 

H  R  10090:  Clark  amendment  deleting  $100,000  for  a  restudy  of 
the  proposed  Dickey-Lincoln  School  hydroelectric  power  project 
in  eastern  Maine.  [Teller  vote],  (Agreed  to,  199  to  181). 

H.R.  10090;  On  passage. (Passed, 386  to4) -- 

Procedural  motion:  Boggs  motion  to  approve  the  the  Journal. 
(Agreed  to,  374  to  10). 

H.  Con.  Res.  384;  Adjournment  Resolution:  Boggs  resolution  pro- 
viding that  Congress  adjourn  from  the  close  of  business 
August  6  to  September  8,  1971.  (Agreed  to,  334  to  41). 

H  Res  556;  Colmerrriotion  to  order  the  previous  question  on  the 
rule  under  which  H.R.  8432,  authorizing  a  federal  guarantee  on 
bank  loans  for  failing  major  businesses,  was  considered. 
(Agreed  to.  323  to  68). 

H  R  8432:  Colmer  amendment  limiting  federal  guarantee  to  90 
peicent.  (Teller  vote].  (Rejected,  176  to  205). 

H.R.  8432 :  On  passage.  (Passed,  192  to  189). ------ 

H  R.  9272:  appropriating  $4,067,116,000  for  State  Justice,  Com- 
merce Departments  appropriations  for  fiscal  1972.  Agreeing  to 
conference  report.  (Agreed  to,  337  to  35). 

H  Res  539;  Collins  motion  discharging  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  from  furt^.er  consideration  of  resolution  requir- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  furnish 
the  House  with  documents  relating  to  school  desegregation 
and  busing.  (Agreed  to,  252  to  129). 

H   Res  539:  Agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to,  351  to  36) 

H.R.  3628:  providing  veterans  preference  to  husbands  of  female 
veterans  and  miking  families  of  married  female  federal  em- 
ployees eligible  tor  same  benefits  available  to  families  of  male 
federal  employees.  Passage  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 
(Passed,  377  to  11,  '■■.i  vote  required). 

H.  Con.  Res,  370:  declaring  it  the  sense  of  Congress  that  all  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals,  clinics  and  research  centers  located  In 
Lexington,  Ky,,  and  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  remain  open  and  within 
the  Public  Health  Service  through  fiscal  1972.  Agreeing  to  reso- 
lution under  suspension  of  the  rules.  (Agreed  to,  370  to  4;  ^6 
vote  required). 

H.J.  Res.  829:  continuing  In  force  at  previous  levels  the  appropria- 
tions for  activities  for  which  appropriations  bills  had  not  yet 
been  passed.  On  passage.  (Passed,  350  to  6). 

H  R.  9910:  authorizing  appropriations  of  $3,444,350,000  In  fiscal 
1972  and  $3,494,350,000  In  fiscal  1973  for  foreign  aid.  On 
passage.  (Passed, 202  to  192). 

H.  Res.  578:  waiving  points  of  order  against  the  conference  report 
on  the  Draft  Extension  Act.  Agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to, 
250  to  150). 

H.R  6531:  Whalen  motion  recommitting  the  conference  report  of 
the  Draft  Extension  Act,  (Failed,  131  to  273). 

H.R.  6531 :  extending  the  draft  for  two  years;  expressing  (he  sense 
of  Congress  calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from 
Indochina,  but  setting  no  specific  deadline;  Increasing  the  pay 
of  ceitain  members  of  the  armed  forces;  and  extending  the 
draft  for  two  years.  Agreeing  to  conference  report.  (Agreed  to, 
298  to  108). 


Nay. 

Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 

Nay. 
Nay. 


Nay. 

Yea. 
Yea. 


Yea. 


Yea. 
Nay. 


Nay. 


NV.' 


Roll- 
call 
No.    Date 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


240    Aug.    4 


241     Aug.    4 


242    Aug.    4 

246  Aug.    5 

247  Aug.    5 


251  Sept.  9 

252  Sept.  13 

255    Sept.  14 


256 

Sept.  14 

Nay. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

257 
261 

Sept.  14 
Sept.  16 

Yea. 

262 

Sept.  16 

Yea. 

263 

264 
265 

Sept.  16 

Sept.  16 
Sept.  22 

Yea. 

Yea. 

267 

Sept.  23 

Nay. 

271 

Sept.  30 

Yea. 

272 

Sept.  30 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

273 

Sept.  30 

274  Sept.  30 

275  Sept.  30 

276  Sept.  30 

277  SepL30 


278   Sept.  30 
281    Oct.     4 


Yea. 
Yea. 

282  Oct 

283  Oct 

4 
4 

Nay. 

284    Oct 

4 

Yea. 

285    Oct. 

4 

H.J.  Res.  833:  Smith  amendment  to  Emergency  Supplemental 
Labor  Appropriations  Act.  fiscal  1972.  specifying  that  the 
formula  for  distributing  funds  shall  be  based  solely  on  total 
unemployment  In  each  state  In  proportion  to  total  unemploy- 
ment In  the  United  States,  [Teller  vote).  (Rejected,  172  to  213). 

H.J.  Res,  833:  Ford  amendment  prohibiting  payment  of  funds  to 
any  officer  or  employee  of  a  local  government  unit  which  was 
an  eligible  applicant  for  funds.  [Teller  vote).  (Rejected,  171  to 
219). 

H.R.  Res.  833:  On  passage.  (Passed,  321  to  76) 

S.  581:  Export  Expansion  Finance  Act  of  1971.  Agreeing  to  con- 
ference report.  (Agreed  to.  219  to  140). 

H.R.  10061 :  appropriating  $20,804,622,000  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  related  agencies  for 
fiscal  1972.  Agreeing  to  conference  report.  (Agreed  to,  280  to 
55) 

HR  9727 :  establishing  controls  Over  the  dumping  of  waste  mate- 
rials in  the  oceans  and  setting  up  a  marine  sanctuaries  program 
In  the  Commerce  Department.  On  passage.  (Passed,  304  to  3) 

H.  Res.  483:  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  234.  repealing 
Title  II  (Emergency  Detention  Act)  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950  and  prohibiting  the  detention  of  U.S.  citizens  except 
through  an  act  of  Congress.  Agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to, 
345  to  1.) 

H.R.  234:  Ichord  substitute  tor  committee  amendment  (below) 
specifying  that  the  repeal  of  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  shall 
not  be  construed  as  affecting  the  powers  of  the  President  under 
the  Constitution  and  that  no  US,  citizen  shall  be  detained  for 
suspicion  of  espionage  or  sabotage  on  account  of  race,  color  or 
ancestry.  [Teller  vote[,  (Rejected,  124  to  272.) 

HR.  234:  Committee  amendment  providing  that  "no  citizen  shall 
be  imprisoned  or  detained  by  the  United  States  except  pursuant 
to  an  Act  of  Congress."  (Teller  votej.  (Agreed  to,  290  to  111.) 

H.R.  234:  On  passage.  (Passed,  356  to  49) 

H.R.  1746;  Erlenborn  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
bill  providing  authority  lor  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  to  bring  suit  against  recalcitrant  discriminatory 
employees  in  federal  court.  (Teller  vote).  (Agreed  to,  200  to 
195.) 

H.R.  1746:  Reconsidering  Erlenborn  Amendment.  (Agreed  to,  202 
to  197.) 

H.R,  1746;  Ashbrook  motion  recommitting  the  bill.  (Failed,  130 
to  270.) 

H.R.  1745;  On  passage.  (Passed,  285  to  106) - 

H.R.  10090;  appropriating  $4,706,625,000  for  fiscal  1972  for  public 
works  projects,  the  Army  Corps  ol  Engineers  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  including  a  Senate-passed  amendment 
prohibiting  the  Project  Cannikin  underground  nuclear  test  in 
Alasisa  without  the  President's  personal  approval.  Agreeing  to 
conference  report.  (Agreed  to,  377  to  9). 

H  ,R  9156 :  Gross  amendment  cutting  the  overall  authorizations  for 
the  Peace  Corps  for  fiscal  1972  by  $27  million,  to  $50,200,000 
from  $77,200,000,  (Teller  vote),  (Rejected.  113  to  232). 

H.R.  10351:  Perkins  amendment  to  the  Btademas  amendment 
(below)  to  OEO  extension  bill,  reducing  to  10,000  from  100,000 
the  minimum  population  requirement  lor  permitting  a  com- 
munity to  receive  federal  funds  tor  child  development  pro- 
grams, (Teller  vote(  (Agreed  to,  225  to  158). 

H.R  10351 :  Erlenborn  amendment  to  Brademas  amendment  call- 
ing for  coordination  ot  fees  tor  the  child  development  program 
with  the  tees  charged  in  other  federal  government  day-care  pro- 
grams and  establishing  an  annual  family  income  of  $4,320  as 
the  maximum  for  entitling  disadvantaged  children  to  free  ed- 
ucational, nutritional,  and  health  services.  [Teller  vote|.  (Re- 
iected 187  to  18S). 

H.R.  10351;  Brademas  amendment  establishing  a  comprehensive 
child  development  program  to  provide  educational,  nutritional, 
and  health  services  free  of  charge  for  disadvantaged  children 
from  families  with  an  annual  income  ol  $6,960  or  less  and  setting 
charges  on  a  graduated  scale  tor  children  from  families  with 
higher  annual  incomes  (Teller  vote),  (Agreed  to.  203  to  181). 

H.R.  10351 :  Cordova  substitute  amendment  to  Steiger  amendment 
providing  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  other  trust 
teiritories  with  office  ol  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  allot- 
ments under  the  same  formula  established  tor  the  50  states. 
(Teller  vote].  (Agreed  to,  202  to  161). 

H.R.  10351:  Oevine  amendment  catling  for  deletion  of  Title  X 
creating  a  nonprofit  independent  National  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration to  take  over  the  OEO's  Legal  Services  program. 
ITeller  vote],  (Rejected,  152  to  210), 

H  R   10351 :  Reconsideiing  Brademas  amendment  (see  roll  273). 


(Agreed  to,  186  to  183). 
H.R.  10        - 


....  10351 ;  Erlenboin  motion  recommitting  the  bill  to  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  with  instructions  to  report  it  back 
with  amendment  coordinating  the  fees  levied  In  the  child-care 
section  of  the  bill  with  fees  charged  In  other  federal  government 
day-care  programs  and  establishing  an  annual  family  income  of 
$4  320  as  the  maximum  level  entitling  disadvantaged  children 
to  free  educational,  nutritional ,  and  health  services.  (Agreed  to, 
191  to  180). 

H.R.  10351 :  On  passage. (Passed, 251  to  1 15) 

H  Res  596:  Udall  procedural  motion  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  rise,  thus  postponing  further  action  on  the  resolution  re- 
scinding the  postponement  until  July  1,  1972,  of  scheduled 
salary  increases  for  federal  employees  and  requiting  instead 
that  an  estimated  5.5  percent  federal  pay  raise  go  l»to  effect 
January  1,1972.  (Teller  vote|.(Failed,  175  to  198). 

H.  Res.  596 ;  Agreeing  to  resolution  .(Rejected ,  1 74  to  207).. ...      . 

H.  Con.  Res.  374:  callingfor  humane  treatment  of  Americans  held 
prisoner  of  war  by  North  Vietnam  and  its  allies  and  endorsing 
efforts  to  win  their  release.  Agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to, 
370  to  0).  ^  .     , 

H.R.  9961 :  providing  temporary  Insurance  for  member  accounts  ol 
certain  federal  credit  unions.  Passage  under  suspension  of  the 
rules.  (Failed,  197  to  122;  is  vote  required). 

H.R.  8083;  providing  for  new  career  training  programs  and  early 
retirement  benefits  for  air  traffic  controllers.  On  passags. 
(Passed,  24  to  0). 


Nay. 


Nay. 


Nay. 
Yea. 

NV.> 


Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 
NV.' 


Yea. 
Yea. 


Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 


Nay. 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Nay. 
Yea. 


Nay. 
NV.I 


NV.i 
NV.« 


NV.> 
NV.» 


oxvni- 
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Roll- 
call 
No.    Date 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


287    Oct     4    H.R.  8866:  extending  the  Sugar  Act  through  December  31.  1974 

and  adjusting  production  quotas  for  foreign  and  domestic  pro-    NV.> 
producers.  Agreeing  to  conference  report.  (Agreed  to,  194  to  91) 

289  Oct.     6    H.J.  Res.  915:  appropriating  $270,500,000  for  operations  of  the 

Department  of  Labor  and  for  federal  unemployment  benefits  in    Yea 
fiscal  1972.  On  passage. f  Passed, 394  to 9). 

290  Oct.     6    H.J.  Res.  916:  continuing  through  November  15,  1971,  appropria-    Yea. 

tions  for  government  departments  and  agencies  whose  fiscal 
1972  appropriations  had  not  yet  been  enacted  into  law.  On 
passage.  (Passed, 387  to  12). 
•292  Oct.  12  H.J.  Res.  208:  Judiciary  Committee  amendment  specifying  that  Yea, 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  guaranteeing  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women  applies  both  to  citizens  and  non- 
citizens  (Teller  vote).  (Failed,  104  to  254). 

293  Oct  12    H.J.  Res  208:  Judiciary  Committee  amendment  specifying  that    Yea. 

the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  not  nullifying  federal 
laws  exempting  women  from  the  draft,  or  federal  or  state  laws 
promoting  and  protecting  the  health  or  safety  of  women. 
[Teller  vote|.  (Failed .  87  to  265) 

294  Oct.  12    H.J.  Res.  208:  On  passage  (Passed. 354  to  24) Nay. 

298  Oct.  14    H.R.  10835:  Fuqua  substitute  amendment  for  Moorhead  amend-    Yea. 

ment.  to  bill  establishing  an  independent  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  a  White  House  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs, 
restricting  the  agency's  authority  to  intervene  on  behalf  of 
consumers  in  the  proceedings  of  other  federal  agencies  i.i  or 
court  suits.  (Teller  vote).  (Rejected,  149  to  240). 

299  Oct.    14    H.R.    10835:    Moorhead   amendment   redetirmg   the   agency's    Nay. 

authority  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  consumers  in  proceedings  of 
other  federal  agencies  and  providing  the  agency  additional 
authority  to  act  when  other  federal  agencies  refuse  to  investi- 
gate consumer  complaints.  (Teller  vote).  (Rejected,  160  to  218). 
3Q0    Oct.    14    H.R. 10835:Onpassage  (Passed. 345to44)..   .  Yea. 

302  Oct.   18    H.R.  9212:  extending  benefits  to  orphans  wtiose  fathers  die  of    NV.' 

pneumoconiosis  (bhck  lung  disease).  Passage  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules. (Failed .  227  to  124:  ij  vote  required). 

303  Oct.   18    H.J.  Res.  923:  expressing  the  federal  government's  intention  to    NV.= 

insure  that  every  school  child  receive  a  free  or  reduced-price 
lunch  as  required  by  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  Passage 
under  suspension  of  the  rules. (Passed,  354  to  0;  %  vote  re- 
quired). 

304  Oct.    18    HR  10458:  redefining  the  Dowers  of  the  Secretarv  of  Agriculture     NV.» 

to  cooperate  with  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to 
prevent  or  retard  conimunicable  diseases  of  animals  where  the 
Secretary  deems  such  action  necessary  to  protect  livestock, 
poultry  and  related  industries  in  tiie  United  States.  Passage 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  (Passed,  342  to  0;  ~i  vote  re- 
quired). 

305  Oct.   18    H.R.  8140:  promoting  the  safety  of  ports,  harbors,  waterfront    NV.» 

areas  and  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States.  Passage  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  (Passed.  355  to  1 ;  ?s  vote  required). 

307  Oct.    19    H.R.  8687:  Hubert  motion  to  order  the  previous  question  (ending    Yea. 

further  debate  and  blocking  the  possibility  of  amending  the 
motion  to  instruct  conferees  to  accept  the  language  of  the 
Senate-passed  Mansheld  troop  withdrawal  amendment)  on  the 
Arends  motion  to  instruct  conferees  not  to  accept  any  non- 
germane  Senate-passed  amendments  to  the  Defense  Procure- 
ment Authorization  Act  of  1971.  (Agreed  to,  215  to  193). 

308  Oct   19    H.R.  8687:  Arends  motion  instructing  conferees  not  to  accept  any    Yea. 

non-germane  Senate-passed  amendments  i  n  the  House-Senate 
conference  (if  rejected.  House  conferees  would  be  free  to  nego- 
tiate without  any  instructions).  (Failed,  192  to  216). 

311  Oct  20    H.R.  9844:  authorizing  M.986,323, 000  in  appropriations  for  mill-    Yea. 

fary  construction  projects  during  fiscal  1972.  Agreeing  to  con- 
ference report.  (Agreed  to,  370  to  26). 

312  Oct   20    H.R.  10367:  Udall  amendment  to  Alaskan  Natives'  Land  Claims    Yea. 

Act  (granting  Alaskan  natives  $925  mill  ion  and  40  million  acres 
of  land  to  settle  longstanding  land  claims)  setting  aside  125 
million  acres  for  possible  inclusion,  in  national  park  systems  and 
establishing  a  federal-state  planning  commission  to  review 
land  selection  by  the  state  and  natives.  (Teller  vote].  (Rejected. 
177  to  217). 

313  Oct   20    H.R.  10367:  On  passage.  (Passed,  344  to  63) Yea. 

316    Oct   21    H.R.  10670:  creating  a  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  to  allow  career  mili-    Yea. 

tary  personnel  opportunity  to  leave  a  portion  of  their  retired 
pay  to  their  survivors.  On  passage.  (Passed,  372  to  0). 
318    Oct   21    H.  Res.  624:  Madden  motion  to  order  the  previous  question  on    Yea. 
the  rule  under  which  H.R.  8787.  providing  for  representation  in 
Congress  by  non-voting  delegates  to  the  House  from  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  was  considered.  (Agreed  to,  280  to  62). 

321  Oct    27    H.R.  11418:  making  appropriations  of  $2,012,446,000  tor  military    Yea. 

construction  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  including  funds 
for  the  Safeguard  ABM  systems.  On  passage.  (Passed,  354  to 
32). 

322  Oct   27    H.  Res.  661:  adopting  rule  for  consideration  of  H.R.  7248,  extend-    Yea. 

ing  programs  of  federal  aid  to  higher  education  through  fiscal 
1976.  Adopting  rule.  (Agreed  to,  371  to  7). 

326  Oct  28    H.R.  7248:  Quie-Fraser  amendment  to  Higher  Education  Act  of    Yea. 

1971,  substituting  a  national  basic  grant  program  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  state-administered  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant  program  included  in  the  committee-reported 
version.  (Teller  vote(  (Failed.  117  to  257). 

327  Oct.   28    HR.  7248:  Fraser  amendment  revising  the  formula  for  funds  paid    Yea. 

to  states  under  educational  opportunity  grant  program  to  in- 
sure that  each  state  receive  an  amount  proportionate  to  the 
numbei  of  eligible  students  it  contained  relative  to  the  nation- 
wide total  of  eligible  students.  (Teller  volej.  (Rejected,  108  to 

329  Nov.    1     H.R.  2266:  authorizing  $1.5  billion  in  federal  aid  for  desegregating    Yea. 

school  districts.  Passage  under  suspension  of  the  rules.  (Failed, 
135  to  222;  -:i  vote  required.) 

330  Nov.    1    H.R.  9961:  extending  for  three  years  the  period  in  which  certain    Yea. 

federally  chartered  credit  unions  could  qualify  for  insurance. 
Passage  under  suspension  of  the  rules.  (Passed,  349  to  0;  ?4 
vote  required.) 

331  Nov.    1     H.R.  8389:  providing  LEAA  funds  for  treatment  programs  for    Yea. 

drug  addicts  confined  to  or  on  parole  from  state  or  local  cor- 
rectional facilities.  Passage  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 
(Passed,  350  to  2;  Js  vote  required.) 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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335  Nov. 

336  Nov. 

338  Nov. 

341  Nov. 

342  Nov. 


343  Nov. 

344  Nov. 


332  Nov.    1    H.R.  9180:  providing  tor  temporary  assignment  of  U.S.  magis-    Yea 

trates  from  one  federal  judicial  district  to  another  during 
emergency  situations.  Passage  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
(Passed,  344  to  10;  ^^  vote  required.) 

333  Nov.    1    H.fi.  9323:  amending  the  definition  of  treatment  in  the  Narcotic    Yea. 

Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966  to  allow  use  of  methadone  in 
federal  narcotics  treatment  programs.  Passage  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules.  (Passed,  354  to  0;  ?'j  vote  required  ) 

1     H.R.  7854:  increasing  to  $300  million  total  authorizations  under    Yea 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956.  Passage  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules.  (Passed.  346  to  7;  4^  vote  required.) 

1    H.R.  11232:  expanding  the  authority  of  the  farmer-owned  co-    Yea. 
operative  lending  system  to  make  loans  to  farmers  and  other 
rural  residents.  Passage  under  suspension  of  the  rules  (Passed 
331  to  19;  H  vote  required  ) 

1  Motion  to  adjourn:  Andrews  motion  that  the  House  adjourn.    Nav 
(Failed,  51  to  255). 

2  Motion  to  adjourn:  Hays  motion  that  the  House  adjourn.  (Failed,    Nay. 
8  to  285), 

3  H.R.  2:  Sebelius  amendment  deleting  from  the  bill  establishing  a  Yea. 
Uniformed  Services  University  of  Health  Sciences  to  overcome 
a  shortage  of  career-oriented  military  personnel  in  the  health 
professiona,  a  provision  requiring  that  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  Health  Sciences  be  located  within  25  miles  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  (Teller  votej.  (Rejected,  148  to  215). 

3    H.R.2:  On  passage.  (Passed,  351  to  31) Nay 

3    H.R.  7248:  Erlenborn  amendment  to  strike  out  Title  VIII  of  the    Yea. 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1971  authorizing  general  aid  for  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.  (Teller  votej.  (Rejected,  84  to  310). 

3    H.R.  7248:  Hawkins  substitute  for  Quie  amendment  providing    Nay. 
that  no  college  or  university  shall  reduce  its  operating  funds 
from  non-federal  sources  in  anticipation  of  receiving  federal 
funds.  (Teller  vote].  (Agreed  to,  210  to  182). 

3    H.R.  7248:  Quie  amendment  terminating  authorization  for  general    Nay. 
institutional  aid  should  the  Supreme  Court  hold  that  it  was 
unconstitutional  for  church-related  institutions  to  receive  such 
federal  aid.  [Teller  vote[.  (Rejected.  119  to  264). 

3  H.R.  7248:  White  substitute  for  Brooks  amendment  deleting    Yea. 
language  in  the  billestablishlngan  Interns  for  Political  Leader- 
ship program.  (Teller  vote[.  (Agreed  to.  229  to  149). 

4  H.R.   7248:    Erlenborn   an^^endment  exe.mpting— from   the   sex    Yea. 
discrimination  ban  on  education  programs  receiving  federal 
funds— the  undergraduate  admissions  policies  of  all  institu- 
tions. (Teller  votej.  (Agreed  to,  194  to  189). 

4    H.R.  7248:  Matsunaga  amendment  extending  the  benefits  of  land    Nay. 
grant  college  status  to  the  College  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the 
University  of  Guam.  (Teller  vote(.  (Agreed  to,  219  to  158). 

4    H.R.  7248:  Brademas  amendment  restoring  in  modified  form.    Yea. 
language  previously  deleted  from  the  bill  on  a  point  of  order, 
creating  a  National  Institute  of  Education.  (Teller  votel.  (Agreed 
to,  210  to  153). 

4    H.R.  7248:Grossamendmentdeletingtanguageauthorizinggrants    Yea. 
for  the  development  of  ethnic  heritage  studies.  [Teller  vote). 
(Agreed  to,200  to  159). 

4    H.R.  7248:  Pickle  substitute— for  language  in  the  bill  authorizing    Yea. 
federal  development  and  enforcement  of  youth  camp  safety 
standards— authorizing  a  study  by  the  Department  of  HEW  of 
youth  camp  safety.  [Teller  volej.  (Agreed  to,  184  to  166). 
H.R  7248:  Broomfield  amendment  postponing  effeclivenessof  any    Yea. 
federal  court  order  requiring  busing  for  racial,  sex,  religious  or 
socio-economic  balance  until  all  appeals— or  the  time  for  all 
appeals— had  been  exhausted.  [Teller  votej.  (Agreed  to,  235  to 

H.R.  7248:  Green  amendment  to  Ashbrook  amendment  barring  any    Yea. 
federal  employee  or  agency  from  forcing  states  to  expend  funds 
for  the  forced  busing  of  school  students.  [Teller  votel.  (Agreed 
to,  231  to  126). 

H.R.  7248:  Esch  amendment  to  Ashbrook  amendment  (below)    Nay. 
exempting— from  ban  on  use  of  federal  funds  for  busing- 
districts  carrying  out  a  court-ordered  desegration  plan.  [Teller 
vote]  (Rejected,  146 to 216). 

H.R.  7248  Ashbrook  amendment— as  modified  by  Green  amend-    Yea. 
ment  (above)- barring  the  use  of  federal  funds  for  busing 
students  or  teachers  to  overcome  racial  imbalance  or  to  buy 
busesfor  such  purpose.  [Teller  votej.  (Agreed  to,  233  to  124). 

H.R.  7248;   Ford  substitute  for   Pucinski  amendment  (below)    Nay. 
authorizing  federal  study  of  the  needs  of  desegregating  school 
districts.  (Teller  votej.  (Reiected,  92  to  269). 

H.R.  7248:  Pucinski  amendment  adding  to  the  bill  the  Emergency    Yea. 
School  Aid  Act  of  1971  (H  R.  2266)  authorizing  $1.5  billion  in 
aid  for  desegregating  school  districts.  [Teller  vote).  (Agreed  to, 
211  to  159). 

H.R.  7248:  Erlenborn  amendment  exemnting.  from  the  ban  on  sex    Yea. 
discrimination,  the  undergraduate  admissions  policies  of  all 
institutions  of  higher  education.  [Teller  vote).  Agreed  to,  186  to 
181). 

4  HR  7248:  On  passage,  (Passed,  332  to  38) Nay. 

5  HR  8293:  extending  until  September  30.  1973,  the  President's    Yea. 

authority  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  ol  1968.  On  passage.  (Passed,  201  to  99) . 
365  Nov.  8  H.J.  Res.  191:  Wylie  motion  to  discharge  the  Judiciary  Committee  Yea. 
from  further  consideration  of  the  resolution  proposing  an 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing  that  it  is  constitu- 
tionally permissible  for  persons  in  public  buildings  to  participate 
in  voluntary  prayer.  (Agreed  to.  242  to  156). 

8  H.J. Res.  191:Onpassage.(Failed,240tol62;24voterequlred)...  Yea. 

9  H.R.  10729:  Dow  amendment  to  the  Kyi  substitute  amendment  to    Nay. 

the  Dow  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  the  Pesti- 
cide Act.  which  would  strike  out  the  provisions  specifying  that 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  administrator  could  not 
make  lack  of  essentiality  a  critetion  for  denying  registration  of 
any  pesticide.  (Teller  vote).  (Rejected.  152  to  221). 
370  Nov.  9  H.R.  10729:  Dow  amendment  to  the  Kyi  substitute  amendment  Nay. 
to  the  Dow  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  allowing 
any  adversely  affected  person,  not  only  the  manufacturer,  to 
institute  a  court  suit  against  the  EPA  over  registration  of  a 
pesticide.  (Tellef  vote(.  (Rejected.  167  to  209). 


345  Nov.  3 

346  Nov.  3 

347  Nov.  3 

349  Nov.  4 

350  Nov.  4 

351  Nov.  4 

352  Nov.  4 

353  Nov.  4 

354  Nov.  4 

355  Nov.  4 

356  Nov.  4 

357  Nov.  4 

358  Nov.  4 

359  Nov.  4 

360  Nov.  4 


361  Nov. 
363  Nov. 


366  Nov. 
369  Nov. 
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371  Nov.    9    H.R.  10729:  Eckhardt  amendment  to  the  Kyi  substitute  amend-    Nay. 

ment  to  the  Dow  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
specifying  that  no  manufacturer  whose  registration  has  been 
revoked  may  be  reimbursed  for  production  of  pesticides  if 
the  manufacturer  knew  or  should  have  known  of  the  product's 
adverse  effects  on  the  environment.  [Teller  vote).  (I?ejected, 
168  to  203) 

372  Nov.    9    H.R.  10729:  On  passage.  (Passed,  288  to  91) 

375  Nov.  10    H.R.  9212:   Byrnes  amendment  deleting  provision  exempting 

black  lung  beneficiaries  from  law  requiring  social  security 
disability  benefits  to  be  partially  reduced  when  other  disability 
benefits  are  received.  (Teller  vote].  (Rejected.  158  to  224). 

376  Nov.  10    H.R.  9212:   Byrnes  amendment  deleting  provision  exempting 

black  lung  beneficiaries  from  law  requiring  social  security 
disability  benefits  to  be  partially  reduced  when  other  disability 
benefits  are  received.  [Teller  vote|.  (Rejected.  158  to  224). 

377  Nov.  10    H.R.  9212:  extending  disability  benefits  to  orphans  of  families  in 

which  the  father  dies  of  black  lung  disease  and  in  which  the 
mother  also  was  deceased.  On  passage.  (Passed.  312  to  78). 

378  Nov.  10    H.J.  Res.  946:  Seiberling  amendment  prohibiting  further  expendi- 

ture of  funds  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  fiscal  1972  under 
the  provisions  of  H.J.  Res.  946.  Continuing  Appropriations  Act, 
fiscal  1972.  {Teller  votel.  (Rejected.  10  to  356). 

379  Nov.  10    H.  Res.  6%:  agreeing  to  the  non-germane  language  contained  in    NV.> 

the  conference  version  of  H.R.  8687.  Defense  Procurement 
Authorization  Act,  fiscal  1972,  which  had  the  effect  of  forcing 
the  United  States  to  violate  a  United  Nations'  embargo  against 
Rhodesia  by  requiring  the  President  to  import  Rhodesian  chro- 
mium ore  if  such  ore  was  being  imported  from  any  communist 
nation.  (Teller  vote].  Agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to,  251  to 
100). 

380  Nov.  11    H.Res.  698:  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  11341.  the  District 

of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  setting  the  annual  federal  payment 
beginning  with  fiscal  1972  at  $170  million.  Agreeing  to  resolu- 
tion. (Agreed  to,  359  to  8). 

382  Nov.  11    H.R.  11341:  Gross  amendment  reducing  the  committee-recom- 

mended annual  federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
$44  million,  to  $126  million.  [Teller  vote].  (Rejected,  79  to  263). 

383  Nov.  11    H.R.  11341:  Scherle  amendment  reducing  the  federal  payment 

to  the  District  by  $19  million  to  $151  million.  (Teller  vote]. 
(Rejected,  119  to  210). 

384  Nov.  11    H.R.  11341:  Jacobs  amendment  providing  coverage  for  area  truck 

drivers  under  the  D.C.  Minimum  Wage  Act,  and  authorizing 
overtime  pay  for  work  over  40  hours  a  week,  or  providing  ICC 
certification.  (Teller  vote].  (Rejected,  139  to  179). 

385  Nov.  11    H.R.  11341:  On  passage.  (Passed,  248  to  50) 

386  Nov.  15    H.R.  11302:  expanding  the  National  Cancer  Institute  of  the 

National  Institutes  of  Health  to  permit  an  intensified  and 
coordinated  cancer  research  program.  Passage  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules.  (Passed,  350  to  5;  -i  vote  required). 

387  Nov.  15    H.R.11350:incre3singthelimitof U.S.duesformembershipinthe 

International  Criminal  Police  Organization.  Passage  under 
suspension  of  the  rules.  (Passed,  346  to  0;  H  vote  required). 

388  Nov.  15    S.J.  Res.  132:  extending  the  duration  of  existing  copyright  protec- 

tion law  until  December  31.  1972.  Passage  under  suspension 
of  the  rules.  (Passed.  302  to  49;  ?•!  vote  required). 

389  Nov.  15    H.R.  11651 :  altering  the  provisions  of  existing  law  relating  to  the 

payment  of  military  disability  and  death  pensions.  Passage 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  (Passed,  351  to  0;  ?s  vote 
required) 

390  Nov.  15    H.R.  11562:  altering  the  provisions  of  existing  law  relating  to  the 

payment  of  military  dependency  and  indemnity  compensations. 
Passage  under  suspension  of  the  rules.  (Passed.  350  to  0;  ?s 
vote  required) 

391  Nov.  15    H.R.  11080:  permitting  taxpayers  who  were  compensated  for    Yea. 

property  acquired  for  Redwood  National  Park  to  obtain  a  waiver 
of  capital  gain  for  federal  income  tax  purposes  where  such 
money  was  reinvested  in  pre-existing  businesses.  Passage 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  (Failed.  148  to  203;  ?-3  vote 
required) 
395  Nov.  16  H.R.  11731:  Bingham  amendment  to  the  Defense  Appropriations  Nay. 
Act  appropriating  $71,048,013,000  for  fiscal  1972,  deleting 
$801,600,000  for  the  purchase  of  F  14  aircraft  during  fiscal 
1972.  (Teller  vote[.(Rejected. 76 to  311) 

398  Nov.  17    H.R.  11731:  Yatesamendment  Ilmitingto60daysfundingfor  any    Nay. 

additional  active  duty  personnel  called  up  by  the  President  in  an 
emergency  without  the  approval  of  Congress.  [Teller  vote]. 
(Rejected.  183  to  210) 

399  Nov.  17    H.R.  11731:    Boland  amendment  setting  a  July  1.  1972,  cutoff    Nay. 

date  for  funds  used  in  support  of  U.S.  troops  and  military  opera- 
tions in  or  over  South  Vietnam,  North  Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Cam- 
bodia, and  calling  for  a  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  military  forces  by 
a  specified  date,  subject  to  the  release  of  all  American  POW's 
and  an  accounting  or  all  Americans  missing  in  action.  (Teller 
vote].  (Rejected,  163  to  238). 

400  Nov.  17    H.R.  11731:  Riegle  amendment  limiting  the  net  defense  expendi-    Nay. 

tures  to  95  percent  of  the  funds  budgeted  for  fiscal  1972— re- 
sulting in  a  cut  of  approximately  $3.8  billion.  (Teller  vote(. 
(Rejected,  74  to  307). 

401  Nov.  17    H.R.  11731:  Aspin  amendment  reducing  total  appropriations  to    Nay. 

fiscal  1971  level- resulting  in  a  reduction  of  about  $1.5  billion. 
{Teller  votej. (Rejected,  1 14  to  278). 

402  Nov.  17     H.R.  11731:  On  passage. (Passed. 343 to 51) Yea. 

406  Nov.  18    H.  Res.  710:  amending  S.  2819  and  S.  2820,  separate  foreign    Yea. 

military  and  economic  aid  bills  passed  by  the  Senate,  by  sub- 
stituting for  each  the  provisions  of  H.R.  9910,  House-passed 
•oreign  aid  authorizations,  and  requesting  conference  with  the 
Senate.  Agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to.  269  to  115). 

407  Nov.  18    H.  Res.  711:  waiving  a  House  rule  requiring  a  three-day  period    Yea. 

between  the  filing  of  the  conference  report  and  a  vote  on  ac- 
ceptance, thereby  allowing  immediate  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.J.  Res.  946,  authorizing  continuing  appro- 
priations for  November  16  to  December  8,  1971  for  certain 
federal  agencies.  Agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to,  367  to  15). 

408  Nov.  18    H.J.Res.946:agreeingtoconferencereport.(Agreedto,344to26).  Yea. 

409  Nov.  19    H.Res.699:  providingforconsideratlonofS.  18,authorizingfiscal    Yea. 

1972  and  1973  appropriations  for  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty.  Agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to,  290  to  3). 


Yea. 
Yea. 
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410    Nov.  19    S.  18:  On  passage. (Passed,  271  to  12).... Yea. 

412  Nov.  29  H.R.  11060:  Springer  amendment  to  Federal  Election  Campaign  Yea. 
Practices  Act ,  deleting  provisions  of  the  MacDonald  amendment 
establishing  regulations  for  charges  made  by  broadcasters  and 
newspapers  for  political  advertising  and  provisions  requiring 
newspapers  to  give  equal  access  to  advertising  space  to  political 
candidates  for  the  same  office.  (Teller  vote/].  (Rejected,  145  to 
219). 

H.R.  11060:  Pickle  amendment  to  the   MacDonald  amendment    Nay. 
requiring  broadcasting  stations  to  charge  the  same  rates  for 
political  advertising  time  as  for  comparable  commercial  adver- 
tising time.  (Teller  vote).  (Agreed  to,  219  to  150). 

H.R.  11060:  Frey  amendment  to  the  MacDonald  amendment  re-    Yea. 
pealing  for  all  candidates  for  federal  office  the  "equal  time" 
provision  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  [Teller  vote]. 
(Rejected. 95  to  277). 

H.R.  11060:  Hansen  amendment  to  Harvey  amendment  in  the    Nay. 
nature  of  a  substitute  bill  defining  the  role  which  unions  and 
corporations  might  take  in  political  campaigns,  vote  drives  and 
voter  registration  activities.  (Teller  vote]. (Agreed  to.  233  to  147). 

H.R.  11060:  Danielson  amendment  to  Harvey  amendment  in  the  Nay. 
nature  of  a  substitute  bill  eliminating  provision  in  the  bill 
requiring  that  copies  of  reports  of  campaign  contributions  and 
expenditures  be  sent  ot  the  clerks  of  the  federal  district  courts 
of  the  districts  and  states  In  which  each  election  was  held. 
[Teller  vote],  (Agreed  to.  229  to  155). 

H.R.  11060:  On  passage.  (Passed,  372  to  23) Yea. 

H.R.  11589:  authorizing  the  sale  of  certain  passenger  vessels  to    Nay. 
foreign  nations.  On  passage.  (Passed.  253  to  139). 

H.R.  11932:  Natcher  motion  to  the  D.C.  Appropriations  Act.  fiscal    Yea. 
1972.  that  the  House  consider  the  bill  in  the  Committee  ol  the 
Whole.  (Agreed  to,  379  to  0). 

H.R.  11932:  Giaimo  amendment  adding  $72.5  million  for  the    Nay. 
District  of  Columbia's  share  of  construction  costs  of  a  rapid 
transit  system.  [Teller  vote].  (Agreed  to,  196  to  183) 

H.R.  11932:  Scherle  amendment  halting  funding  of  the  transit    Nay. 
system  until  the  transit  authority  complied  with  a  provision  ol 
the   National    Environmental    Policy   Act   of    1969   requiring 
submission  of  an  environmental  impact  statement.  [Teller 
vote[.  (Rejected,  163  to  205) 

H.R.  11932:  Natcher  request  for  a  separate  rollcall  vole  on  the    Nayj 
adopted   Glaimo   amendment  adding  $72.5  million   lor  the 
District's  share  ol  construction  lunds  for  the  metropolitan 
transit  system.  (Agreed  to,  195  to  174) 

H.  Res.  719:  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  11956,  appropn-    Yea 
ating  $786,282,654  in  supplemental  funds  for  certain  federal 
agencies,  for  fiscal  1972   Agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to, 
308  to  29) 

H.R.  11955:  On  passage.  (Teller  votej.  (Passed,  271  to  20) NV.» 

H.R.    9626:  authorizing   the    loan    of    certain    submarines    and     Yea 
destrnyers  currently  operated   by  the   U.S.  Navy  to  Spam, 
Turkey,  Greece.  Korea  and  Italy.  Passage  under  suspension  ot 
the  rules.  (Passed,  260  to  116;  ^y  vote  required) 

H.R.  11624 :  authorizing  $6  million  in  additional  funds  to  conduct    Nay. 
the  international  transportation  exposition  to  be  held  at  Dulles 
International  Airport  in  1972.  Passage  under  suspension  ot  the 
rules.  (Failed,  202  to  173;  ?-.t  vote  required) 

H.R.  45:  creating  an  institute  for  research  and  training  in  the    Yea. 
area  ol  juvenile  justice.  Passage  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 
(Failed.  240  to  136;  H  vote  required) 

S.J.  Res.  176:  extending  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  HUD    Yea. 
to  set  maximum  interest  rates  on  FHA  mortgage  insurance 
programs  and   modifying  provisions  ol   the   National   Flood 
Insurance  Act  ot  1968  Passage  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 
[Teller  votej  (Passed.  357  to  4;  a-j  vote  required) 

435  Dec.     6    H  R.  11809:  providing  that  Post  Office  property  would  continue  to    Nay. 

be  maintained  as  Government  property  in  impact  areas.  Pas- 
sage under  suspension  of  the  rules  (Passed,  259  to  112;  2  3  vote 
required). 

436  Dec.     6    HR    10420:  establishing  permit  program  to  regulate  the  killing    Yea. 

ot  marine  animals.  Passage  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 
(Teller  vote].  (Failed.  199  to  150;  2/3  vote  required). 
438  Dec.  7  S.  2007:  extending  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  tor  two  Nay. 
years,  authorizing  $6.3  billion  for  OEO.  establishing  a  compre- 
hensive child  development  program  and  creating  a  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  Agreeing  to  conlerence  report. 
(Agreed  to,  211  to  187) 

440  Dec      8    H  R  12067:  Fraser  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations    Nay. 

Actof$3.003.461.000.fiscal  1972,  increasing  to  $91  million  from 
$41  million  appropriations  for  contributions  to  international 
organizations  providing  $50  million  ot  that  amount  for  the  US. 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations  Development  Fund.  (Teller 
vote)  (Rejected.  119  to  268). 

441  Dec.     8    H  R.  12067:  On  passage  (Passed.  214  to  179) -   Yea. 

443  Dec.     8    H.  Res.  728:  Anderson  motion  to  order  the  previous  question  on    Yea. 

the  rule  under  which  H.R.  1163,  providing  lor  strategic  gram 
reserves,  was  considered,  thereby  ending  debate  on  a  proposed 
amendment  to  limit  individual  farm  subsidy  payments  to 
$20,000.  (Agreed  to.  204  to  164) 

444  Dec.    8    H.R.  1163:  Price  amendment  providing  that,  where  practicable.    Nay. 

grain  would  be  stored  in  producer-owned  laci lilies  rattier  than 
In  government-owned  facilities.  [Teller  vote).  (Rejected,  147  to 
179) 

445  Dec.     8    H.R.  1163;  Quie  amendment  to  the  f*1elcher  amendment  (raising    Yea. 

price  supports  tor  feed  grain  and  wheat  by  25  percent)  eliminat- 
ing wheat  from  the  list  of  commodities,  [teller  votej.  (Rejected, 
128  to  222). 

446  Dec.    8    H.R.  1163:  Price  amendment  requiring  that  reserve  commodities    Yea. 

be  sold  at  prices  equal  to  100  percent  of  parity,  rather  than  at 
120  percent  ot  the  average  prices  Over  the  previous  live-year 
period  as  provided  by  the  committee's  bill.  [Teller  votej.  (Re- 
jected, 145  to  201). 

447  Dec.    8    H.R.  1163:  Jacobs  amendment  authorizing  the  Secretary  of    Nay. 

Agriculture  to  store  grain  free  ot  charge  In  the  homes  ot 
hungry  Americans.  [Teller  vote).  (Rejected,  17  to  271.) 

448  Dec.    8    H.R,  1163:  On  passage.  (Passed.  182  to  170) Nay. 
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Roll- 
call 
No. 

Date 

450 

Dec. 

9 

451 

Dec. 

9 

453 

Dec. 

9 

455 

Dec. 

10 

Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


H.R.  10947:  reducing  federal  individual  and  business  taxes  to    Yea. 
stimulate  the  economy  and  establishing  a  federal  presidential 
election  campaign  fund  effective  in  1973.  Agreeing  to  con- 
ference report,  (Agreed  to,  321  to  75.) 

H.  Res.  729;  providing  lor  consideration  of  conference  reports  the    Yea. 
same  day  as  reported  for  the  remainder  of  the  session,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  Clause  2,  rule  XXVIII,  which 
requires   a   three-working-day   interval   prior   to  floor  con- 
sideration of  conference  reports.  (Agreed  to,  342  to  48  ) 

H.R.  11955:  providing  supplemental  appropriations  of  $3,406,-    Yea. 
385,371   for  various  federal  departments  and  agencies  for 
fiscal  1972.  Agreeing  to  conference  report.  (Agreed  to,  301  to 
73.) 

H.R.  11309;  Stephens  amendment  to  Economic  Stabilization  Act  Yea. 
Extension,  limiting  mandatory  payment  of  pay  raises  scheduled 
under  pre-freeze  contracts  and  laws  to  those  in  compensation 
lor  which  prices  or  taxes  had  been  raised,  appropriations  made, 
funds  otherwise  raised  or  productivity  increased.  (Teller 
vo:s|  (Agreed to, 209 tol51.) 

H  R  11309;  Badillo  amendment  requiring  disclosure  of  all  infor-    Nay. 
mation  submitted  in  lu'stihcation  of  wage  or  price  increases, 
except  trade  secrets.  [Teller  vote)  (Rejected,  73  to  275  ) 

H.R.  11309:  Landgrebe  amendment  subjecting  to  stabilization    Yea. 
controls  contributions  to  tax-exempt  retirement  plans  which 
were  unreasonably  inconsistent  with  wage  and  price  guide- 
lines. ITeiler  votel  (Relected  170  to  1?4.) 

H.R.  11309;  On  passage.  (Passed, 326  to  33) Yea. 

H  ,R  11 341  ■  setting  the  federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia    Yea. 
at  J173  million  for  fiscal  1972  and  J178  million  for  fiscal  1973. 
Agreeing  to  conference  report.  (Agreed  to,  242  to  93  ) 


456  Dec.  10 

457  Dec.  10 


458  Dec.  10 

459  Dec.  10 


Roll- 
call 
No.    Date 


Measure  question,  and  result 


Vote 


461    Dec.  13    H.R.  11628:  authorizing  grants  and  loan  guarantees  for  construe-    Nay. 
tion  or  modernization  of  private  hospitals  and  other  medical 
facilities  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  On  passage    (Failed, 
160to200.) 

465  Dec.  14    H.R.  10367:  providing  ALiskan  natives  v»ith  $962.5  million  and    Yea. 

40  million  acres  of  land  to  settle  land  claims.  Agreeing  to  con- 
ference report.  (Agreed  to.  307  to  60) 

466  Dec.  15    H.R.  11731:  appropriating  $70,518,463,000  for  Department  of    Yea. 

Defense  spending  during  hscal  1972.  Agreeing  to  conference 
report.  (Agreed  to,  293  to  39) 

467  Dec.  15    H.R.  11932:  appropriating  $932,512,709,  fiscal  1972,  lor  the  Dis-     NV.J 

trict  of  Columbia.  Agreeing  to  conference  report.  (Agreed  to, 
260  to  79) 

469  Dec.  15    H.R.  6065:  providing  for  additional  temporary  extended  unem-    Nay. 

ployment  compensation  lor  13  weeks  in  states  with  6.5  percent 
unemployment  rate.  Agreeing  to  conference  report.  (Agreed  to, 
194  to  149) 

470  Dec    15    H.  J.Res.l005:providingtundingfor  theperiodlrom  December9,    Yea. 

1971  to  February  22,  1972,  at  an  annual  rate  of  $2,760,927,000, 
for  foreign  aid  and  related  international  programs  and  continu- 
ing lunding  for  other  federal  departments  and  agencies  whose 
regular  fiscal  1972  appropriations  had  not  yet  been  approved  by 
Congress.  On  passage.  (Passed,  235  to  86) 
472  Dec.  16  S.  2819:  Morgan  motion  tabling  Ryan  motion  instructing  House  Yea. 
conletees  to  accept  the  Mansheld  amendment  which  set  a  policy 
of  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  Irom  Indochina  within  six  months. 
(Agreed  to,  130  to  101) 


>  Absent,  if  present,  would  have  voted  "Nay". 

An  Explanation  of  Terms 
Of  necessity,  the  report  contains  parlia- 
mentary terms  with  which  the  reader  may 
not  be  familiar.  An  explanation  of  some  of 
these  terms  may.  therefore,  be  helpful: 

A.  A  quorum  call  consists  of  a  calling  of 
the  roll  of  Members  to  determine  whether  or 
not  a  quorum — a  majority  of  Members — Is 
present.  No  business  may  be  coi^.ducted  when 
It  Is  found  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

B.  RecoTnmittal:  Generally,  on  all  Impor- 
tant bills,  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
a  cDmmlttee,  with  or  without  instructions, 
is  voted  upon  by  the  House  before  it  votes 
upon  passage  of  the  bill.  If  such  a  motion  Is 
adopted.  It  means  that  the  bill  v.-i)l  be 
changed,  delayed,  or  even  killed.  However, 
when  a  motion  to  recommit  is  accompanied 
by  instructions,  the  vote  generally  indicates 
whether  the  Member  Is  In  favor  of  or  op- 
posed to  the  change  in  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  Instructions  and  dees  n.Dt  nec- 
essarily Indicate  his  position  on  the  bill  as  a 
whole.  A  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions, If  adopted,  does  not  kill  the  bill. 

C.  Rule:  Important  bills,  after  approval  of 
the  committee  concerned,  go  to  the  Hoijse 
Committee  on  Rules  where  a  rule.  In  the 
form  of  a  House  resolution  (H.  Res.)  Is 
granted  covering  the  time  allowed  for  de- 
bate, consideration  of  amendments,  and 
other  parliamentary  questions. 

D.  Conference  Report:  Representatives 
from  both  Houses  of  Congress  meet  in  con- 
ference to  work  out  differences  existing  in 
the  legislation  as  passed  by  the  two  bodies. 
Upon  conclusion  of  their  conference,  a  re- 
port is  submitted  to  each  House  setting  forth 
the  agreements  reached.  Each  House  then 
must  act  by  way  of  adopting  or  reject  inj; 
the  conference  report  in  whole  or  in  part. 

E.  Previous  question:  A  motloh  which,  if 
adopted,  shuts  off  further  debate  on  the 
question  before  the  Hoiise  and  prevents 
fvirther  amendments  to  such  proposition. 

P.  Laying  on  the  table:  A  motion  to  lay  a 
bill  on  the  table.  If  adopted,  kills  the  bill. 

O.  The  type  of  bill  can  be  determined  by 
the  letters  which  precede  its  number.  All 
bills  that  originate  In  the  House  are  desig- 
nated by  an  "H,"  those  that  originate  In  the 
Senate  by  an  "S."  There  are  four  main  types: 

(1)  H.R.  (S.)  designates  a  bill  which,  when 
passed  by  lx>tb  Houses  in  Identical  form  and 
signed  by  the  President,  becomes  law. 

(2)  H.J.  Rex.  (S.J.  Res.)  designates  a  Joint 
resolution  which  must  pass  both  Houses  and 


•■  Absent,  if  present,  would  have  voted  "Yea". 


be  signed  by  the  President  before  becoming 
law.  It  is  generally  used  for  continuing  the 
life  of  an  existing  law.  or  In  submitting  to 
the  States  a  constitutional  amendment.  In 
which  case  It  does  not  require  the  signature 
of  the  President  but  must  be  passed  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  both  Houses. 

(3)  H.  Con.  Res.  (S.  Con.  Res.)  designates 
a  concurrent  resolution.  To  become  efifectlve 
it  must  be  passed  by  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate but  does  not  require  the  President's  sig- 
nature. It  is  used  to  take  Joint  action  which 
is  purely  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  Congress. 
Many  emergency  laws  carry  the  provision  that 
they  may  be  terminated  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution, thus  eliminating  the  possibility  of  a 
Presidential  veto. 

(4)  H.  Res.  (S.  Res.)  designates  a  simple 
resolution  of  either  body.  It  does  not  require 
approval  by  the  other  body  nor  the  signature 
of  the  President.  It  is  used  to  deal  with  mat- 
ters that  concern  one  House  only,  such  as 
changing  rules,  creating  special  committees, 
and  so  forth. 

Recorded  teller  vote  occurs  when  requested 
by  one-flfth  of  a  quorum.  As  Members  file 
past  appointed  "tellers"  their  names  and 
votes  are  recorded. 

Rollcall  vote  occurs  when  requested  by 
one-fifth  of  those  present.  Members  indicate 
their  votes  by  responding  "Aye"  or  "No" 
when  their  names  are  called  In  alphabetical 
order. 


OUR  NUCLEAR  NAVY 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  8,  1972,  I  had  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  attending  the  keel  laying  of 
the  nuclear  submarine  Los  Angeles.  This 
submarine  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
class  of  high-speed  and  extremely  ef- 
ficient vessels.  My  colleague  Chet  Holi- 
FiELD,  former  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  at 
present  chairman  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  made  the  keynote 
speech  at  this  important  event.  His  re- 
marks were  profound  and  I  believe 
should  be  read  not  only  by  us  in  Congress 
but  by  the  American  people. 


Congressman  Holifield  pointed  out 
that  less  than  10  years  ago  the  United 
States  was  the  dominant  military  power 
of  the  world.  At  that  time  our  Nation 
faced  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Because  of 
our  superior  military  capability,  Soviet 
ships  carrying  nuclear  missiles  to  Cuba 
turned  around  and  subsequently  they 
withdrew  their  nuclear  missiles  from 
Cuba — 90  miles  from  our  shore. 

The  disturbing  facts  which  Congress- 
man Holifield  developed  in  his  speech 
were  that  the  United  States  is  no  longer 
in  a  position  of  military  superiority,  vis- 
a-vis the  Soviet  Union.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  now  building 
eight  to  10  ballistic  missile  submarines  a 
year.  We  are  building  none.  The  Soviets 
have  at  least  65  tactical  firing  sub- 
marines. We  have  none. 

The  Soviets  are  continuing  to  build 
three  times  as  many  nuclear  submarines 
a  year  as  we  and,  perhaps  most  startling, 
Congressman  Holifield  pointed  out  that 
by  1980  the  Soviet  Union,  at  current  con- 
struction rates,  will  have  half  again  as 
many  nuclear  submarines  as  the  United 
States.  Congressman  Holifield  was  criti- 
cal of  the  role  of  the  E>epartment  of  De- 
fense in  the  development  of  nuclear  sub- 
marines and  surface  ships.  He  said : 

This  tremendous  Soviet  effort  did  not  hap- 
pen overnight.  We  were  warned  we  would 
lose  our  lead  in  nuclear  submarines,  first  by 
Admiral  Rlckover  and  then  by  a  growing 
chorus  of  others.  Yet  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment these  warnings  fell  on  deaf  ears.  They 
produced  studies  and  studies  of  studies — but 
final  approval  to  proceed  with  the  Los  An- 
geles Class  was  delayed  and  delayed.  It  Is 
Incomprehensible  but  true  that  while  the 
Congress  was  holding  hearings  in  1968  on  the 
need  for  advanced  submarines,  including  the 
Los  Angeles  Class,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  planning  to  terminate  all  future 
submarine  construction. 

For  the  future  Congressman  Holifield 
stressed  the  importance  of  developing 
an  imdersea,  long-range  missile  sys- 
tem— ULMS.  He  also  pointed  out,  in  re- 
gard to  the  arms  race,  that  in  a  recent 
speech  Admiral  Rlckover  warned  us: 
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There  has  not  been  an  arms  race;  the 
Soviets  have  been  running  at  full  speed  all 
by  themselves. 

Congressman  Holifield  stated  that  he 
supported  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  now  In  progress. 

In  regard  to  the  vitally  important  is- 
sue of  arms  control,  he  said: 

I  support  the  SALT  talks  and  I  believe  that 
It  Is  only  through  meaningful  negotiations 
that  we  can  hope  eventually  to  avert  inter- 
national blackmail  from  a  superior  military 
power. 

In  discussing  nuclear  submarines,  Mr. 
Holifield  did  not  neglect  nuclear  pow- 
ered surface  ships.  In  this  regard  he 
said: 

The  Defense  Department  has  been  even 
more  myopic  in  their  treatment  of  nuclear 
power  for  siaxface  warships  than  they  have 
been  in  their  treatment  of  new  classes  of 
submarines. 

Congressman  Holifield  concluded  his 
speech  by  quoting  from  President  Nixon's 
1968  campaign  when  President  Nixon 
said: 

The  word  has  spread  throughout  the  De- 
partment of  Defense- — and  reports  in  a  num- 
ber of  publications — that  the  United  States 
Is  in  great  danger  of  becoming  "second  best" 
on  the  seas,  particularly  in  submarine  power. 

I  say  that  second  best  isn't  good  enough. 
Most  assuredly  not  when  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  is  at  stake. . . . 

My  administration  will  .  .  .  restore  the  goal 
of  a  Navy  second  to  none. 

Congressman  Holifield  urged  the  ad- 
ministi-ation,  the  Defense  Department, 
and  all  of  us  to  not  forget  this  promise. 

I  commend  the  speech  to  all  Americans 
who  are  interested  in  a  strong  defense 
to  preserve  the  freedom  that  has  been 
part  of  America  for  almost  200  years.  I 
include  the  remarks  of  Congressman 
Chet  Holifield  at  the  keel  laying  of  the 
Los  Angeles  in  Newport  News,  Va.,  on 
January  8,  1972,  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

I  also  include  remarks  by  Admiral 
Zumwalt  and  Vice  Admiral  Rlckover  at 
the  keel  laying  of  the  Los  Angeles  as  well 
as  telegrams  from  Senator  Pastore, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy:  Melvin  Laird,  Secretary 
of  Defense;  and  Admiral  Moorer,  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Remarks  by  Congressman  Holifield 

Less  than  ten  years  ago  the  United  States, 
the  dominant  military  power  in  the  world, 
faced  a  direct  confrontation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  In  the  face 
of  our  superior  military  capability  at  that 
time,  the  Soviets  bad  no  choice  but  to  accept 
our  edict.  Their  ships  carrying  nuclear  mis- 
siles to  Cuba  turned  around,  and  they  with- 
drew their  nuclear  missiles  from  Cuba — 90 
miles  from  our  shore. 

We  displayed  our  military  superiority  then 
and  the  Soviets  backed  down  Americans 
changed  in  the  past  ten  years — We  no  longer 
have  that  same  military  superiority. 

In  the  past  decade  the  Soviets  have  em- 
barked on  a  military  expansion  program  such 
as  the  world  has  never  seen  In  peacetime. 
Already  the  predominant  land  power,  they 
will  soon  become  the  world's  strongest  naval 
power. 

They  removed  their  nuclear  missiles  from 
Cuba.  But  they  now  have  far  more  powerful, 
accurate  and  longer  range  nuclear  missiles. 
They  are  in  their  submarines  hidden  in  the 


ocean  depths  off  both  our  coasts.  Sometime 
next  year  the  number  of  Soviet  new  Yankee 
Class  ballistic  missile  submarines  will  exceed 
our  force  of  aging  41  ballistic  missile  subma- 
rines— built  in  the  sixties.  There  is  no  Indica- 
tion as  to  when  they  plan  to  slow  down  or 
stop  their  current  rate  of  construction.  They 
are  now  building  8  to  12  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines a  year.  We  are  building  none. 

The  Soviets  have  at  least  65  tactical  missile 
firing  submarines.  More  than  half  of  these 
are  nuclear  powered — and  they  are  continu- 
ing to  build  more  of  these  nuclear  pow- 
ered— at  a  rapid  rate.  We  have  none.  These 
ships  give  the  Soviets  an  excellent  weapon 
with  which  to  attack  our  surface  naval  forces. 

The  Soviet  submarine  force  now  has  more 
nuclear  powered  submarines  of  all  types  than 
does  the  United  States.  In  addition,  they  have 
about  six  times  as  many  diesel  submarines 
as  we  have.  Further,  they  are  continuing  to 
build  three  times  as  many  nuclear  subma- 
rines a  year  as  we.  By  1980  they  will,  at  cur- 
rent construction  rates,  have  half  again  as 
many  nuclear  submarines  as  the  United 
States. 

New  design  Soviet  surface  warships  armed 
with  weapons  designed  to  attack  our  naval 
fleets  are  appearing  in  Increasing  numbers 
in  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

The  Soviets  each  year  graduate  more  than 
ten  times  as  many  naval  architects  and  ma- 
rine engineers  as  does  the  United  States. 
The  result  of  this  Investment  Is  now  evi- 
dent in  their  modern  merchant  marine  and 
rapidly  growing  Navy.  For  the  first  time  in 
history  the  Soviet  naval  strength  Is  being 
felt  throughout  the  world. 

The  pendulum  of  military  power  Is  rapidly 
swinging  in  favor  of  the  Soviets.  I  am  not 
talking  about  parity — I  am  talking  about  the 
disparity  between  the  military  buildup  going 
on  In  the  Soviet  Union  compared  to  the  ero- 
sion of  military  power  going  on  in  the  United 
States. 

America's  greatness  as  a  world  i)ower  de- 
pends largely  on  the  credibility  of  our  mari- 
time strength.  Our  national  security  is  'cased 
to  a  great  extent  on  our  strength  at  sea.  As 
Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  recently  testified 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy: 

"United  States  security  requires  that  we 
possess  the  capability  of  controlling  crucial 
sea  lines  of  communication  to  our  friends 
and  allies;  of  projecting  United  States  power 
ashore  when  this  Is  needed  In  support  of 
United  States  vital  interests;  and  of  provid- 
ing a  ready,  meaningful,  and  controllable 
United  States  presence  anywhere  on  the  seas 
as  national  policy  dictates." 

We  are.  in  effect,  an  island  surrounded  by 
the  world's  two  largest  oceans.  If  we  lose  our 
ability  to  use  the  seas,  we  shall  lose  our 
ability  to  defend  ourselves. 

President  Kennedy,  when  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  was  still  fresh  in  his  mind, 
said: 

"If  there  Is  any  lesson  of  the  twentieth 
century,  and  especially  of  the  last  few  years, 
it  Is  that  In  spite  of  the  advances  In  space 
and  air  .  .  .  this  country  must  still  move 
easily  and  safely  across  the  seas  of  the 
world." 

So  what  we  are  doing  today  Is  an  impor- 
tant step  to  help  insure  our  future  national 
security.  The  keel  lav-ing  for  the  LOS  ANGE- 
LES commemorates  the  beginning  of  con- 
struction of  our  most  advanced  class  of  nu- 
clear powered  attack  submarines.  Submarines 
of  this  class  will  have  higher  speeds  than 
their  predecessors  as  well  as  the  most  mod- 
ern sensors  and  weapon  systems.  They  are 
urgently  needed  to  improve  our  ability  to 
counter  the  rapidly  expanding  Soviet  sub- 
marine force. 

The  keel  laying  today  marks  the  beginning 
of  this  new  class  on  the  building  ways.  How- 
ever, the  submarine  Los  Angeles  and  her 
sister  ships  have  already  had  a  long  and  dif- 


ficult history.  Efforts  to  develop  this  new  de- 
sign started  more  than  seven  years  ago.  The 
design  was  studied,  re-studied  and  re-studied 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  until  fin- 
ally Congress  had  to  take  the  initiative  to  get 
the  Los  Angeles  class  built.  It  did  so  by 
providing  funds  in  the  1969  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram for  procurement  of  long  lead  items — 
I  might  add — over  the  objections  of  the  De- 
fense Department. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  nuclear  subma- 
rines brings  out  some  startling  developments. 
We  built  the  world's  first  nuclear  powered 
submarine  and  for  years  we  led,  not  only  in 
numbers  of  nuclear  powered  submarines  but 
also  in  their  design  and  quality.  We  were  the 
first  to  send  a  fieet  of  nuclear  powered  bal- 
listic missile  firing  submarines  to  sea. 

The  sad  fact  Is  that  today  we  have  lost 
this  position  of  preeminence.  We  have  put 
out  only  one  new  design  submarine  in  the 
last  10  years,  but  the  Soviets  in  1968  and 
1969  put  to  sea  more  new  submarine  types 
than  have  ever  been  put  to  sea  In  all  of  naval 
history  during  a  comparable  period. 

This  tremendous  Soviet  effort  did  not  hap- 
pen overnight.  We  were  warned  we  would 
lose  our  lead  In  nuclear  submarines,  first  by 
Admiral  Rlckover  and  then  by  a  growing 
chorus  of  others.  Yet  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment these  warnings  fell  on  deaf  ears.  They 
produced  studies  and  studies  of  studies — but 
final  approval  to  proceed  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Class  was  delayed  and  delayed.  It 
is  incomprehensible  but  true  that  while  the 
Congress  was  holding  hearings  in  1968  on  the 
need  for  advanced  submarines.  Including  the 
Los  Angeles  Class,  the  Department  of  Defense 
was  planning  to  terminate  all  future  sub- 
marine construction. 

I  am  proud  of  the  role  played  by  the  Con- 
gressional Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
and  the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees  In  getting  the  Los  Angeles  Class 
approved.  In  1968  the  Joint  Committee  held 
special  hearings  which  brought  into  focus 
the  need  for  building  more  nuclear  subma- 
rines with  Improved  capabilities.  Hearings  by 
the  Joint  Committee  and  other  Congresslonsi 
Committees,  Including  a  special  investigation 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
chaired  by  Senator  Stennls,  focused  attention 
on  the  entire  nuclear  submarine  situation. 
The  testimony  showed  that  our  submarine 
program  w-as  being  delayed  while  system  ana- 
lysts and  planners  sought  to  Justify  not 
building  Improved  submarines.  I  shudder  to 
think  of  what  might  have  happened  if  Con- 
gress had  not  forced  the  Issue. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  pay  a  special  tribute 
to  one  of  South  Carolina's  greatest  states- 
men. Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  the  late 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, a  great  friend  of  the  United  States 
Navy  and  a  dedicated  American. 

On  December  1.  1970,  many  of  us  were 
present  on  this  platform  when  Mrs.  Rivers 
dedicated  the  keel  of  the  South  Carolina  and 
her  husband  delivered  a  great  and  stirring 
address  in  support  of  the  nuclear  Navy. 

The  elected  representatives  of  t'he  people 
are  carrying  on  in  this  tradition.  Let  this 
message  go  forth:  the  United  States  Con- 
gress will  not  accept  further  delays  in  build- 
ing more  nuclear  submarines  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Class. 

But  this  is  not  nearly  enough.  In  future 
years  our  Navy  will  be  forced  to  go  more  and 
more  underwater  to  maintain  a  credible  de- 
terrent. Testimony  to  Congress  of  knowledge- 
able senior  officials  emphasized  that  If  we  are 
to  be  able  to  counter  the  total  Soviet  naval 
threat,  our  submarines  must  have  both  Im- 
proved weapons  and  advanced  propulsion 
plants. 

One  advanced  submarine  we  must  continue 
work  on  warrants  special  mention — I  refer 
to  the  tactical  missile  launching  submarine. 
The  need  for  this  type  of  submarine  was 
the   subject    of   Joint   Committee    hearings 
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last  year.  In  the  1950's  our  Navy  was  ahead 
of  the  Soviets  In  the  development  of  such 
Bubniarlnes.  But  In  1958  the  Department  of 
Defense  directed  the  Navy  to  terminate  fur- 
ther development  of  the  cruise  missile  and 
proceed  only  with  the  Polaris  Fleet  Ballistic 
Missile  program.  Unfortunately,  the  Soviets 
had  greater  foresight  anl  proceeded  with  full 
scale  development  of  both  strategic  ballistic 
missile  and  tactical  cruise  missile  subma- 
rines, of  several  designs  while  the  United 
States  has  none. 

Such  missiles  provide  submarines  with  an 
enormous  Increase  In  capability.  As  the  So- 
viets realized  over  ten  years  ago,  submarines 
armed  with  such  missiles  need  never  ap- 
proach within  range  of  the  antisubmarine 
warfare  capability  of  surface  ships.  Using 
their  Inherent  covertness,  high  speed  sub- 
marines armed  with  cruise  missiles  can  more 
readily  attack  enemy  surface  warships  and 
merchant  ships. 

Military  experts  have  testified  to  Congress 
that  we  must  pick  up  the  threads  of  the  past 
and  proceed  to  develop  a  high  performance 
submarine  capable  of  firing  tactical  cruise 
missiles.  Admiral  Zumwalt,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  recently  testified  to  the 
Joint  Committee; 

"I  consider  it  a  very  Important  weapon  sys- 
tem and  one  that  we  must  have  in  the  future 
to  meet  the  growing  Soviet  naval  threat." 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  has  also  said 
"this  program  indeed  is  important  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  future  Navy."  The  Joint 
Committee  fully  agrees  with  this  assessment. 
We  trust  the  Defense  Department  will  quick- 
ly move  ahead  with  this  project. 

I  might  add,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion continues,  as  it  always  has.  to  support 
our  efforts  In  developing  nuclear  propulsion 
for  the  Navy. 

Another  submarine  design  In  the  prelimi- 
nary stages  is  for  the  Undersea  Long  Range 
Missile  System,  or  ULMS.  The  ULMS  sub- 
marines will  carry  strategic  ballistic  missiles 
of  a  longer  range  than  the  current  Polaris 
and  Poseidon  missiles.  The  longer  range  mis- 
sile will  give  tile  ULMS  submarine  consid- 
erably more  ocean  area  for  operation  within 
range  of  potential  targets  than  our  current 
submarines  have.  The  additional  ocean  area, 
coupled  with  advanced  silencing  techniques, 
will  make  these  submarines  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  detect.  Thus,  the  ULMS  submarines 
will  be  able  to  keep  our  sea  based  strategfic 
deterent  secure  for  decades  to  come.  With 
any  Increased  vulnerability  of  our  land  based 
strategic  deterrent,  the  ULMS  submarines 
win  also  give  us  the  capability  to  move  more 
of  our  strategic  weapons  to  sea,  should  that 
prove  necessary. 

The  United  States  has  not  moved  ahead 
as  rapidly  as  we  could  with  the  ULMS  sub- 
marine because  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limi- 
tation Talks  now  In  progress.  I  support  the 
SALT  talks  and  I  believe  that  it  Is  only 
through  meaningful  negotiations  that  we  can 
hope  eventually  to  avert  international 
blackmail    from   a  sup>erlor   military   p>ower. 

There  are  those  who  denounce  a  spirallng 
arms  race.  But  considering  the  rapid  rate 
at  which  the  Soviets  are  expanding  their 
fleet  of  new  missile  stibmarlnes.  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  move  ahead  with  ULMS 
submarines.  We  must  replace  our  aging  sub- 
marines. While  we  are  holdlns;  back  on  the 
ULMS  submarine  waiting  for  some  favorable 
result  from  the  SALT  talks,  the  Soviets  are 
glong  "full  speed"  with  their  submarine 
building  program — and  they  are  building  im- 
proved missiles  for  them  to  carry.  They  have 
already  tested  a  new  submarine  launched 
missile  with  a  range  about  twice  as  great  as 
the  1300  mile  range  of  their  Yankee  Class 
missile  now  targeted  on  our  cities. 

Notwithstanding  our  present  arms  pro- 
duction. I  fear  the  adage  may  be  true  that 
"The  race  goes  to  the  swift."  In  a  recent 
speech  Admiral  Rlckover  warned  us:  "There 
has  not  been  an  arms  race:  the  Soviets  have 
been  running  at  full  speed  all  by  them- 
selves." 


I  strongly  urge  that  the  ULMS  program  go 
forward  now.  It  Is  only  from  a  position  of 
strength  that  we  can  deter  aggression  or 
negotiate  a  limitation  on  arms  which  will 
not   endanger  our  national  security. 

Ships  of  two  other  key  elements  In  our 
nuclear  Navy  of  the  future  are  under  con- 
struction here  at  Newport  News — the  nu- 
clear powered  aircraft  carriers  Nimits  and 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  the  nuclear-pow- 
ered gulded-mlssUe  frigates  California  and 
South  Carolina. 

These  ships  were  also  born  In  controversy. 
The  Defense  Department  has  been  even 
more  myopic  In  their  treatment  of  nuclear 
power  for  surface  warships  than  they  have 
been  In  their  treatment  of  new  classes  of 
submarines. 

Many  of  you  will  remember  the  fight  Con- 
gress had  with  the  Defense  Department  to 
provide  nuclear  propulsion  for  aircraft  car- 
riers. Even  after  conceding  on  this  point  In 
1967,  the  Defense  Department  still  refused 
to  provide  nuclear  propulsion  in  missile  ships 
to  escort  the  carriers.  Congress  had  to  again 
take  the  initiative  to  provide  the  nuclear- 
powered  frigates  California  and  South  Caro- 
lina instead  of  non-nuclear  gulded-mlssUe 
ships  requested  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Finally  the  Department  of  Defense 
agreed  to  a  continuing  program  of  nuclear 
frigate  construction.  Congress  appropriated 
funds  to  get  started  on  five  frigates  of  a  new 
design  to  follow  the  South  Carolina. 

We  In  Congress  thought  the  Defense  De- 
partment had  finally  awakened  to  the  value 
of  all-nuclear  carrier  task  forces. 

But,  alas,  as  In  the  past.  It  was  not  to  be. 
The  fog  closed  In  again,  and  In  May  1971.  the 
Defense  Department  announced  it  would  not 
proceed  with  construction  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  nucelar  escort  ships  for  which  machin- 
ery was  already  being  built.  The  Defense  De- 
partment has  unilaterally  reversed  its  prior 
commitment  to  Congress.  It  has  now  shelved 
all  plans  for  future  nuclear  frigate  construc- 
tion. 

With  the  completion  of  the  last  three  nu- 
clear powered  escorts,  we  will  only  have 
enough  for  two  of  the  three  nuclear  carriers 
we  are  now  building.  The  nuclear  carrier 
Eisenhoicer  will  have  none.  Although  Con- 
gress authorized  and  appropriated  funds  for 
the  nuclear  escorts,  the  Budgeteers  denied 
the  use  of  the  funds  and  manufacturing 
capability  has  been  lost. 

Admirals  Moorer,  Zumwalt,  and  Rlckover 
have  all  testified  to  Congress  that  the  all- 
nuclear  task  force  has  far  greater  capability 
to  penetrate  and  counter  the  projected  So- 
viet naval  threat  than  any  other  surface 
force  we  know  how  to  build. 

President  Nixon  in  his  1968  campaign 
criticized  the  "euphoric  defense  planners" 
for  their  "departmental  dragging  of  feet" 
concerning  the  nuclear  submarine,  frigate 
and  carrier  programs.  He  pledged  that  he 
would  do  something  about  it.  He  said: 

"Americans  must  come  to  grips  with  two 
critical  facts:  First,  the  Soviet  Union  is  mak- 
ing a  very  impressive  bid  to  become  the 
world's  number  one  sea  power;  second,  the 
United  States  has  not  been  doing  what  It 
should  to  keep  them  from  overtaking  us." 

I  continue  to  quote  President  Nixon: 

"The  word  has  spread  throughout  the  De- 
partment of  Defense — and  reports  In  a  num- 
ber of  publications — -that  the  United  States 
Is  In  great  danger  of  becoming  'second  best' 
on  the  seas,  particularly  In  submarine  power. 

"I  say  that  the  second  best  Isn't  good 
enough.  Most  assuredly  not  when  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  Is  at  st.ike  .  .  . 

"My  administration  will  .  .  .  restore  the 
goal  of  a  Navy  second  to  none." 

Today,  more  than  ever,  the  United  States 
needs  to  do  everything  possible  to  attain  the 
goal  of  a  Navy  second  to  none.  Without  a 
strong  Navy,  America  wUl  not  have  a  credible 
defense.  There  Is  no  easy  or  cheap  way  to 
provide  ourselves  with  sufficient  arms  to  be 
able  to  counter  the  Soviet  military  expon- 
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slon.  However,  the  price  we  must  pay  to 
achieve  this  capability  Is  small  compared  to 
the  price  we  wUl  pay  If  we  fall  to  do  so. 
The  graveyards  of  history  are  mute  testimony 
to  the  fate  of  nations  that  proved  Incapable 
of  defending  their  national  Interests. 

Can  It  be  possible  that  we  the  people,  and 
the  leaders  of  our  country,  have  lost  the  will 
to  compete?  Are  we  lui willing  to  make  the 
sacrifices  necessary  to  protect  and  defend 
the  principles  of  liberty  for  a  free  people? 

I  fervently  hope  that  our  time  of  greatness 
Is  not  pwisslng. 

I  pray  that  we  will  continue  to  prove 
worthy  of  our  role  In  history  as  defenders  of 
liberty  and  freedom. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  ready  to  take 
a  place  In  the  International  cemetery,  with 
all  the  nations  of  the  past,  who  lost  sight 
of  the  principles  upon  which  their  societies 
were  based  and  failed  to  assure  the  defense 
of  those  principles. 

Text  Remarks  by  Admirai,  Zumwalt,  In- 
troducing Principal  Speaker,  Keel  Lat- 
ino OP  USS  "Los  Angeles,"  Newport 
News,    Va. 

It  Is  an  honor  for  me  to  Introduce  today's 
principal  speaker  to  this  distinguished 
company. 

Congressman  Hollfleld  has  long  been  a  vlg- 
orotis  supporter  of  our  Navy's  nuclear  ship 
propulsion  program,  and  his  presence  here 
today  to  memorialize  the  first  official  step  In 
the  construction  of  what  will  become  the  nu- 
clear powered  attack  submarine  USS  Los 
Angeles  is  most  fitting. 

Congressman  Hollfleld's  career  In  the  Con- 
gress has  spanned  nearly  three  decades — and 
It  also  parallels  my  own  span  of  service  In  the 
Navy. 

Through  those  decades,  we  have  each  wit- 
nessed the  great  events  of  modem  history— I 
from  my  perspective  in  imlform  and  he  from 
his  vantage  point  of  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  those  years,  our  nation  has  found  Itself 
compelled  to  maintain  its  military  strength 
and  power  at  a  level  far  above  that  of  the 
years  before  1940 — and  at  no  time  In  those 
years  has  It  been  easy  to  decide  between  the 
need  for  continued  military  preparedness  and 
the  competing  demands  of  our  growing 
society. 

It  Is  to  his  everlasting  credit  that  today's 
speaker  has  consistently  found  the  wisdom 
and  the  courage  to  so  Influence  and  partic- 
ipate In  those  decisions  that  our  nation  to- 
day remains  a  free,  democratic  society — still 
able  to  act  In  defense  of  Its  own  Interests  and 
to  choose  its  own  forms  of  government  and 
sets  of  values — free  to  continue  Its  historic 
pursuit  of  the  goal  of  individual  freedom  set 
for  us  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  more  about  what 
sort  of  a  man  he  is.  He  is  a  self-made  man 
who  had  to  start  from  scratch.  By  dint  of 
hard  work  starting  with  a  small  tailor  shop 
he  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  busi- 
ness community  in  his  home  town.  In  Con- 
gress he  has  worked  his  way  up  to  become  one 
of  its  leading  members.  His  life  exemplifies 
the  vast  opportunities  In  the  United  States 
for  those  who  work  hard  and  devote  them- 
selves to  their  Job. 

Throughout  the  early  years  when  things 
were  difficult,  he  showed  the  energy  and  te- 
nacity that  were  later  to  characterize  his 
public  service.  Having  himself  known  hard- 
ships he  has  a  keen  Insight  Into  the  problems 
of  poverty  and  has  supported  much  legisla- 
tion to  help  the  underprivileged,  to  give  them 
a  hand  up  the  ladder  of  life. 

He  is  a  prodigious  worker. 

A  man  of  intense  convictions,  he  is  always 
open-minded. 

He  knows  what  his  goals  are  at  all  times, 
and  he  has  the  ability,  the  ejtperlence,  the 
determination,  the  strength  of  character 
combined  with  high  resolve  and  patriotism, 
to  perform  his  duties  in  the  best  Interest,  as 
he  honestly  conceives  It,  of  this  nation. 
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To  me  his  greatest  characteristic  la  his 
courage  to  lead — an  essential  quality  for  any 
man  who  Is  In  a  position  where  leadership 
Is  the  primary  requisite.  He  Is  never  afraid 
to  use  bis  abilities  and  energies  to  reach  the 
goals  he  feels  wUl  benefit  our  coimtry. 

His  long  career  has  been  marked  by  cease- 
less devotion  to  a  strong  defense  for  the 
United  States. 

He  believes  that  weakness  invites  war  and 
disaster;  that  strength  promotes  peace;  that 
might  does  not  make  right,  but  It  Is  likewise 
true  that  without  the  support  of  might  there 
would  be  no  right. 

Sometimes  he  Is  tough.  One  has  to  be  and 
ought  to  be  when  dealing  with  Important 
matters  and  the  defense  of  this  great  nation. 
But  he  is  always  fair. 

His  standards  of  li^tegrlty  and  honor,  pro- 
fessional conduct  and  competence,  are  of  Im- 
mense importance  to  the  well-being  of  our 
country  In  an  age  when  the  values  on  which 
the  continuance  of  civilization  and  organized 
human  society  depend  are  being  questioned. 
He  is  an  Idealist  and  pragmatlst,  a  complex  of 
courage  and  expediency,  intolerant  of  petti- 
ness and  sham. 

Congressman  HoUfield  is  a  man  not  Just  of 
California  or  Los  Angeles  but  of  the  world 
and  of  his  epoch. 

In  these  past  three  decades,  that  world  has 
undergone  tremendous  change  with  tech- 
nological and  social  forces  Influencing  the 
development  of  our  nation  at  an  exponen- 
tially increasing  rate — and  those  changes  In 
technology  have  almost  totally  re-cast  the 
dimensions  of  modern  warfare  for  all  of  our 
armed  services. 

For  the  Navy,  the  provision  of  reliable,  effi- 
cient and  effective  nuclear  propulsion  to  our 
submarines  has  provided  a  quantum  Increase 
In  capability  without  which  we  would  today 
be  second-best  In  our  ability  to  perform  our 
central  mission  of  sea  control — the  extension 
of  that  capability  to  our  surface  forces  is  now 
well  underway  and  will  continue  In  the  years 
ahead. 

Congressman  Hollfleld  has  been  one  of  the 
prime  movers  in  obtaining  that  capability  for 
swift  mobility  of  naval  forces — a  capability 
now  grown  even  more  essential  as  our  nation 
faces  a  growing  challenge  at  sea  with  fer-er 
ships  and  aircraft. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  honor 
and  privilege  that  I  present  to  you  a  senior 
member,  many-time  chairman,  and  plank- 
owner  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee 
and  Present  Chairman  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  the  Honorable  Chet 
Holifield  of  California. 

Introduction  of  Mrs.  Chet  Holifield  and 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Peldman  by  Vice  Adm 
H.  G.  RicKOVER,  U.S.  Navy 

I  have  known  the  Holifield  family  for 
more  than  20  years.  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  visiting  them  at  their  homes  In  Wash- 
ington and  Los  Angeles.  They  have  four 
daughters  and  15  grandchildren.  On  one  of 
my  visits,  the  daughters  and  many  of  the 
grandchildren  were  present.  To  witness  the 
rapport  and  love  In  the  Hollfleld  family 
was  one  of  the  most  touching  and  delight- 
ful experiences  I  have  ever  had;  one  I  shall 
never  forget. 

Vernlce  Cameer  Hollfleld — everybody  calls 
her  Cam — who  has  played  the  major  part  in 
raising  this  fine  family  was  born  In  Senath, 
Missouri,  and  moved  with  her  family  to 
Montebello  on  the  outskirts  of  Los  Angeles. 
She  attended  the  Montebello  public  schools 
and  the  University  of  Southern  California. 

After  their  marriage  In  1922,  Mrs.  Holl- 
fleld assisted  for  several  years  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  men's  retail  clothing  busi- 
ness In  Norwalk,  California.  Following  Mr. 
Hollfleld's  election  to  Congress  In  1942,  the 
family  moved  to  Washington  and  there  they 
have  spent  most  of  their  time  during  his 
29  years  In  Congress. 

Pot  ten  years  Mrs.  Hollfleld  has  served  on 


the  Board  and  has  been  active  In  fund  rais- 
ing for  the  Friendship  Settlement  House 
In  Washington.  She  Is  active  In  the  Wom- 
en's National  Democratic  Club  and  In  the 
Congressional  Club.  She  has  been  Chairman 
of  the  First  Lady's  Breakfast  sponsored  by 
Congressional  wives  and  for  many  years  she 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the 
California  State  Society. 

Besides  all  this,  Mrs.  Hollfleld  works  In 
her  husband's  office  as  his  receptionist  and 
office  assistant.  She  is  popular  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  with  the  Congressman's  constitu- 
ents for  her  ready  smile,  cheerfulness,  and 
wllimgness  to  help.  The  HoUflelds  will  cele- 
brate their  50th  Wedding  Anniversary  In 
September. 

Betty  Feldmann,  the  Matron  of  Honor,  Is 
the  second  of  the  Hollfleld  children.  She 
attended  Montebello  High  School,  then  went 
to  Bucknell  University  graduating  in  1946 
with  a  degree  in  Political  Science.  After 
working  a  short  time  in  her  father's  office, 
she  received  a  scholarship  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Public  Afi'alrs.  It  was  there  she 
met  her  husband,  Robert  H.  Feldmann,  now 
a  Foreign  Service  Officer  with  the  State  De- 
partment. The  Feldmanns  have  five  sons. 

It  Is  a  great  personal  pleasure  for  me  to 
Introduce  to  you  Cam  Hollfleld  who  will 
authenticate  the  keel  of  the  £os  Angeles  and 
Betty  Feldmann  who  will  assist  her  In  this 
important  event.  Chet  Holifield  will  authen- 
ticate his  quotation  engraved  on  the  keel 
plaque. 

Telegram 
Mr.  L.  C.  Akeeman, 

President,  Newport  News  Shiphuilding  and 
Dry  dock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.: 
I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  present  to  Join 
you  In  commemorating  the  laying  of  the  keel 
for  the  nuclear  submarine  Los  Angeles.  Ini- 
tiating construction  of  this  new  design, 
high-speed  underseas  craft  is  another  sig- 
nificant milestone  In  the  development  of  our 
nuclear  submarine  fleet.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  shares  with  you 
the  satisfaction  In  knowing  that  this  event 
marks  a  major  decision  to  assure  that  this 
key  line  of  defense  and  deterrent  will  remain 
preeminent. 

Our  Committee  could  not  be  better  rep- 
resented  than   by   Chet   Hollfleld   without 
whom   there   would   have  been   no   Nuclear 
Navy.   My  congratulations  to   both   of   you. 
God  speed  you  on  this  important  endeavor. 
John  O.  Pastore, 
Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 


Telegram  From   Secretary  of  Defense  To 
Be  Passed  to  Congressman  Holifield 

You  are  gathered  here  today  to  witness  an- 
other Important  step  reflecting  our  deter- 
mination to  proceed  with  modernization  of 
the  United  States  Navy.  We  are  embarked 
on  an  intensive  nuclear  submarine  construc- 
tion program,  the  type  of  program  that  I 
advocated  In  Congress  and  continue  to  sup- 
port as  Secretary  of  Defense.  We  are  also 
moving  forward  with  active  research  and 
development  efforts  to  provide  necessary  ca- 
pabilities for  a  strong  Navy  of  the  future 
even  as  you  gather  here  today  to  commemo- 
rate the  keel-laying  of  the  USS  Los  Angeles 
(SSN-688). 

This  ship's  higher  speeds  and  advanced 
anti-submarine  warfare  capabilities  will  re- 
flect the  technology  of  her  designers;  her 
construction  will  reflect  the  skills  and  dedi- 
cation of  her  builders;  her  spirit  will  be  that 
of  the  people  of  the  great  city  whose  name 
she  bears;  and,  her  heart  will  come  from  the 
officers  and  men  of  her  crew.  The  mission  of 
the  USS  Los  Angeles  will  come  from  the  peo- 
ple of  our  fifty  states.  That  mission  Is  the 
preservation  of  peace  through  adequate 
strength  to  deter  war. 

My  best  wishes  to  you  all. 

Melvin  R.  Laisd. 


Telegram  From  Chairman,  Joint  CHixra  or 

Staff 
Mr.  L.  C.  Ackerman, 

President.  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Drydock  Co.,  Newport  News,   Va.: 

Regretfully,  I  am  unable  to  be  among  those 
who  today  are  present  for  the  laying  of  the 
keel  of  USS  Los  Angeles  (SSN  688).  Los  An- 
geles  and  the  underseas  men-of-war  that 
follow  deserve  our  special  attention.  In  that 
these  most  modem  of  attack  submarines  will 
add  significantly  to  the  capabilities  of  our 
great  Navy  and  further  strengthen  the  secu- 
rity and  well-being  of  our  fellow  Americans. 
In  addition  to  the  increased  speed  Los  An- 
geles will  enjoy,  American  science,  technology 
and  industry  have  teamed  together  in  adding 
further  improvements  in  this  submarine's 
sensors,  central  computer  complex,  acousti- 
cal countermeasures  and  navigation  system. 

I  know  that  all  of  you  present  join  me  In 
wishing  that  these  achievements  and  efforts 
will  bear  the  optimum  reward  of  deterring 
war  and  ensuring  a  lasting  peace. 

Adm.  T.  H.  Moorer,  USN. 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 


EXECUTIVE  PROTECTION  SERVICE 
DESPERATELY  NEEDED  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill,  H.R.  839,  which  would 
require  the  Executive  Protection  Service 
to  guard  the  foreign  missions  and  con- 
sulates throughout  the  coimtry.  In  New 
York  City  there  are,  in  addition  to  the 
United  Nations  headquarters,  over  200 
consulates,  most  of  which  are  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

The  cost  to  New  York  City  of  having 
the  local  police  protect  these  consulates 
exceeds  $2  million  per  year,  but  the  cost 
cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  alone. 
With  street  crime  a  constantly  growing 
menace  for  my  constituents,  it  is  incom- 
prehensible to  them  and  to  me  why  local 
police  olScers  should  be  taken  off  their 
patrols  and  assigned  to  guarding  foreign 
missions.  The  true  cost  of  such  an  unfair 
policy  was  revealed  by  a  tragic  incident 
that  occurred  during  the  congressional 
recess. 

On  the  evening  of  January  6,  1972, 
Peter  Detmold  was  stabbed  to  death  in 
the  lobby  of  his  building,  on  East  48tb 
Street.  Peter's  murder  has  been  a  prO' 
found  shock  to  the  community  in  which 
he  lived,  Turtle  Bay,  for  Peter  was  no 
ordinary  citizen.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
active  and  able  community  leaders.  M.v 
ofHce  worked  closely  with  him  on  many 
local  issues,  and,  in  fact,  several  weeks 
ago,  Peter  called  my  oflBce  to  say  he  was 
organizing  a  letterwriting  campaign 
within  the  Turtle  Bay  community  in 
support  of  H.R.  839. 

As  of  this  date  the  police  have  made 
no  statements  indicating  they  have  any 
clues  in  this  case.  Of  course,  I  cannot 
say  that  Peters  brutal  death  could  have 
been  avoided  if  the  local  police  were  re- 
lieved of  their  consulate  duty,  but  it  must 
be  woefully  said  that  Peter's  death  is 
symptomatic  of  the  growing  violence  in 
New  York  City  streets,  and  in  light  of 
this  fact,  there  is  urgent  reason  for 
every  available  New  York  City  police  of- 
ficer to  be  patrolling  the  streets  of  Man- 
hattan's East  Side. 
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Turtle  Bay  will  be  a  lonelier  place  with 
Peter's  death.  New  Yorkers  cannot  af- 
ford more  losses  of  such  a  tragic,  sense- 
less sort.  H.R.  839  is  one  small  step  that 
could  be  taken  against  such  an  occur- 
rence in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  prompt  and  favor- 
able action  on  this  bill  and  am  placing 
In  the  Record  the  editorial  support  for 
H.R.  839  of  WOR-TV  and  WNBC  radio. 

Crry  Police  and  Consul.\tes,  E-113 

Despite  a  rising  crime  rate  and  Insufficient 
number  of  police.  New  York  City  has  been 
particularly  hard  hit  by  the  demands  on  Its 
police  force  to  protect  foreign  missions. 

In  the  19th  Precinct  on  the  East  Side  of 
Manhattan,  where  most  of  the  consulates  are 
located,  few  policemen  are  left  to  patrol  the 
streets  and  crime  has  risen  sharply.  Parents 
have  complained  about  assaults  on  children. 
Many  business  men  and  apartment  houses 
have  had  to  hire  their  own  guards. 

The  New  York  Police  Force  has  to  guard 
many  of  the  two  hundred  consulates  in  the 
City.  This  costs  approximately  two  million 
dollars  a  year.  Now.  with  the  admission  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  into  the 
United  Nations,  additional  New  York  City 
policemen  have  had  to  be  pulled  off  the 
streets,  to  provide  protection  for  the  delega- 
tion members.  Sd  this  delegation  will  cost 
our  City's  taxpayers  an  additional  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year. 

In  view  of  the  new  strains  placed  on  the 
New  York  City  Police  Force  with  the  admis- 
sion of  China  to  the  U.N.,  Representative 
Edward  Koch  has  Introduced  a  new  bill  to 
Congress.  This  bill  would  give  the  Federal 
Executive  Protection  Service  the  permanent 
responsibility  for  guarding  foreign  missions 
In  this  country.  The  Executive  Protection 
Service  was  established  last  year  as  an  arm  of 
the  Secret  Service,  to  guard  missions  just  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 

We  agree  with  Congressman  Koch's  posi- 
tion that  the  responsibility  for  guarding  the 
missions  Is  a  Federal  problem,  not  a  City  re- 
sponsibility. We  urge  that  the  Hoiise  Public 
Works  Committee  hold  immediate  hearings 
on  his  bill. 


This  Is  an  Expression  of  Editorial  Opinion 

Broadcast  on   Saturday.  January  8,  and 

Sunday,    January    9,    1972.    by    Perry    B. 

Bascom.  General  Manager 

New  York  City  police  currently  are  asked 
to  guard  and  protect  200  foreign  Consulates, 
and  this  costs  the  New  York  City  taxpayer 
two  million  dollars  a  year. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Red  Chinese  dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations,  another  500 
thousand  dollars  is  needed.  Regularly,  a  New 
York  City  policeman  Is  stationed  In  front  of 
the  Sortet  Airlines  offices  In  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent bombings.  The  street  where  the  Russian 
Embassy  Is  located  is  virtually  a  closed  street, 
with  police  cars  at  either  end,  pedestrians 
checked,  and  auto  traffic  prohibited. 

All  of  these  precautions  are  necessary,  but 
the  management  of  WNBC  feels  that  the  New 
York  City  taxpayer  shouldn't  have  to  pay  the 
bill  for  it. 

Congressman  Edward  Koch,  In  whose  dis- 
trict the  19th  Police  Precinct  Is  located, 
maintains  that  so  many  Consulates  are  lo- 
cated in  that  precinct  that  the  average  citi- 
zen Isn't  getting  adequate  jjollce  protection. 
The  officers  are  guarding  diplomats. 

Congressman  Koch  has  Introduced  a  bill 
which  would  have  the  Executive  Protection 
Service,  a  branch  of  the  Secret  Service,  take 
up  the  Job  of  guarding  diplomats,  their  mis- 
sions and  their  businesses. 

We  can  only  agree  with  Congressman  Koch 
and  call  on  all  area  lawmakers  to  support  this 
measure.  The  responsibility  of  guarding  for- 
eigners and  their  Consulates  Is  a  federal  prob- 
lem, not  a  city  responsibility,  and  certainly 
Should  not  be  paid  for  by  city  taxes. 


PRISONERS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
VIETNAM  POLICY 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
congressional  recess  the  President  re- 
sumed the  heavy  bombing  in  North  Viet- 
nam. Protest  was  muted  because  the 
Congress  was  in  recess  and  could  not  re- 
spond as  a  body.  But,  the  meaning  of  this 
sudden  resumption  of  the  bombing  is 
clear:  the  Vietnamization  program  is  in 
trouble;  it  has  not  worked  and  it  will  not 
work;  it  is  a  program  designed  to  protect 
only  the  Thieu  regime;  and  it  is  not 
worth  the  blood  of  any  more  young 
Americans. 

In  pursuit  of  "Vietnamization"  the 
President  ordered  an  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia in  May  of  1970.  Today  we  see  the 
folly  of  that  action  which  resulted  in  a 
needless  loss  of  lives,  a  ravaging  of  the 
coimtry,  and  a  situation  in  Cambodia 
now  just  as  perilous  for  the  Lon  Nol 
regime  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
vasion. 

Yet  despite  this  earlier  failure  of  ag- 
gressive action  in  the  name  of  Vietnam- 
ization the  President  seems  intent  on 
ignoring  the  lessons  of  history.  The 
bombing  itself  was  an  unsuccessful  tactic 
even  when  there  were  half  a  million 
American  soldiers  in  Vietnam.  How  can 
the  President  believe  such  bombing  will 
protect  the  approximately  150,000  sol- 
diers we  have  there  today;  the  best  and 
only  way  to  protect  the  lives  of  those  men 
is  to  bring  them  home. 

These  most  recent  bombing  strikes 
represent  a  devastating  intensification  of 
the  war  and  no  mumbo-jumbo  about 
"limited  duration  protective  reaction 
strikes"  can  mask  this  fact.  The  true  re- 
sult of  this  bankrupt  policy  is  not  only 
the  futile  loss  of  more  lives,  but  the  cap- 
ture of  more  of  our  pilots  as  well.  And 
Mr.  Nixon's  bombing  not  only  swells  the 
number  of  U.S.  prisoners  but  jeopardizes 
whatever  hope  we  have  for  their  speedy 
release. 

On  a  television  interview  during  the 
first  week  in  January  the  President  said 
the  fate  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
was  the  one  circumstance  obstructing  a 
total  withdrawal  of  U.S.  soldiers  from 
Vietnam.  But  the  President's  words  of 
concern  for  the  prisoners  of  war  are 
belied  by  his  actions. 

The  President's  refusal  to  set  a  date 
for  withdrawal  conditioned  on  the  re- 
turn of  prisoners  makes  it  clear  that  his 
putative  plan  for  terminating  the  war 
envisions  no  real  end  to  American  in- 
volvement, and  clings  not  only  to  some 
vague  desire  for  victory,  but  to  the  auto- 
cratic Thieu  regime  as  well.  All  Ameri- 
cans are  prisoners  of  this  policy. 

The  way  out  of  South  Vietnam  does 
not  lead  through  Cambodia,  Laos,  or 
North  Vietnam,  and  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly clear  that  President  Nixon  is  not 
the  man  who  will  lead  our  forces  out.  In 
the  absense  of  his  leadership,  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  Congress  act  as  soon 
as  possible  to  set  a  date  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  our  troops,  conditioned  only 
on  the  release  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 


MORE  ON  MUHAMMAD  ALI  AND 
THE  IRS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  December 
17, 1  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
some  correspondence  I  have  had  on  the 
matter  of  Muhammad  All's  running  fight 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  over 
the  time  when  his  taxes  are  collected. 
During  the  recess,  I  received  a  reply  to  a 
letter  I  wrote  to  the  IntemsQ  Revenue 
Service  on  December  16  asking  that  they 
respond  to  some  of  the  assertions  made 
by  Muhammad  All's  lawyer,  Chauncey 
Eskridge,  in  his  letter  to  me  of  Novem- 
ber 16. 

I  would  now  like  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  response  I  have 
received  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  written  by  Stanley  Skriloff,  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  Collection  Division. 
Mr.  Skriloff's  letter  provides  a  remark- 
ably candid  expression  of  the  IRS'  at- 
titude toward  this  case. 

In  my  letter  of  December  16,  I  asked 
whether  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's 
requirements  of  an  individual  are  tem- 
pered by  his  taxpaying  record  or  dictated 
simply  by  what  profession  he  is  In.  Mr. 
Skriloff's  response  suggests  that  a  man's 
profession  is  the  compelling,  if  not  single, 
factor  affecting  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service's  treatment  of  an  individual. 

Mr.  Skriloff  said: 

While  the  Service  has  no  Intent  to  place 
Itself  m  a  moralistic  position,  the  blunt, 
well-known  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  that 
profession  has  fallen  into  a  state  of  disrepute 
because  of  infiltration  by  any  number  of 
unsavory  characters  of  all  descriptions.  In 
this  environment,  no  matter  how  upright 
and  outstanding  the  individual,  there  is  al- 
ways the  potential  that  he  will  be  ill-advised 
and,  ultimately,  pass  the  peak  of  his  earning 
power  leaving  a  trail  of  unpaid  debts.  In- 
cluding taxes,  behind  him. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  not 
refuted  Mr.  Eskridge's  statement  that 
Muhammad  Ali  has  "paid  all  of  his  taxes 
regularly  and  on  time."  And  yet,  despite 
Mr.  All's  tax  record,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service's  disposition  toward  this  tax- 
payer seems  in  no  way  to  be  affected;  and 
instead,  the  Service  treats  him  as  though 
he  were  "an  unsavory  character." 

U.S.  Treasury  Department, 

Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  5, 1972. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  Thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity which  you  have  given  us,  with  your 
letter  of  December  16,  1971,  to  comment  fur- 
ther on  the  matter  of  Muhammad  All  vis-a- 
vis the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  All  too  fre- 
quently we  are  not  given  such  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  thereby  our  position  In  a  par- 
ticular matter  Is  often  misunderstood  or  mis- 
Interpreted. 

First  of  all,  since  the  spectre  continues  to 
rear  Its  ugly  bead,  we  would  like,  once  again, 
to  attempt  to  lay  to  rest  the  Implicit  charges 
of  racism  as  well  as  the  explicit  charges  of 
discrimination  contained  In  Mr.  Chauncey 
Eskridge's  letter  to  you.  One  of  the  most 
basic  principles  to  which  we  make  every  at- 
tempt to  adhere  Is  the  even-handed  applica- 
tion of  Internal  revenue  laws  to  all  citizens, 
be  they  black,  yellow,  red,  white,  or  any  com- 
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binatlon  thereof.  However,  even-handed  not 
only  means  that  we  will  not  discriminate 
against;  It  also  means  that  we  will  not  give 
preferential  treatment  to  any  particular  In- 
dividual, no  matter  "how  squeaky  the 
wheel." 

As  to  whether  or  not  Mr.  Player,  Mr.  Sina- 
tra and  the  fight  promoter  were  required  to 
enter  Into  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  re- 
quired of  Mr.  All.  we  can  only  comment  that, 
if  Mr.  Eskridge  states  they  were  not  so  re- 
quired, he  must  have  obtained  such  Infor- 
mation from  Mr.  Player,  Mr.  Sinatra  and 
the  fight  promoter,  since,  as  we  pointed  out 
in  our  earlier  letter  to  you,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  could  not  make  such  Infor- 
mation available  unless  It  was  otherwise  of 
public  record  or  the  Individual  Involved  chose 
to  disclose,  or  authorize  dlsclosvire  of,  the 
fact. 

If  we  might,  for  the  time  being,  stay  with 
Mr.  Eskridge's  letter,  we  would  go  on  to  the 
statements  which  he  has  made  on  page  2,  and 
particularly  In  the  first  paragraph.  Contrary 
to  what  Mr.  Eskridge's  understanding  ap- 
pears to  be  insofar  as  "an  Immediate  Jeopardy 
assessment  and  seizure"  Is  concerned,  our 
representatives  are  under  specific  Instruc- 
tions to  assess  any  liability,  whether  It  be 
Jeopardy  or  otherwise.  In  an  amount  as 
closely  approximating  the  ultimate  tax  as 
possible,  without  regard  to  the  amount  of 
available  assets.  In  other  words,  while  Mr. 
All's  (or  anyone  else's)  purse  might  be  held 
up.  It  would  be  for  only  so  long  a  period  as 
was  necessary  to  make  "k  determination  of  the 
tax  due  as  a  result  of  the  pvent  and  to  as- 
sure that  the  Intere-ts  nf  nho  Government 
were  fully  protected  mi  tiT>  coli*>ctlon  of  such 
tax.  After  these  matte.s  had  h"  n  properly  re- 
solved, any  possible  hold  on  the  taxpayer's 
assets  would   be  Immediately  removed. 

We  must  confess  that  we  are  somewhat 
confused  by  the  references  to  an  "arrange- 
ment" with  Mr.  All  In  1967.  In  that  same 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Eskridge's  letter  referred  to 
above,  he  states:  "Since  1964,  It  has  been 
demanded  by  the  Commissioner  that  Ali  pay 
his  estimated  tax  the  day  after  each 
bout  .  .  .";  and,  again,  ".  .  .  the  taxpayer  had 
agreed  to  this  procedure  since  1964  .  .  ." 
However,  Included  In  Item  5  of  Mr.  All's  Com- 
plaint in  Equity,  a  copy  of  which  was  fur- 
nished to  you.  Is  the  statement:  "Plaintiff 
had  this  arrangement  in  1967  and  he  struck 
a  well  In  Texas,  on  which  he  pays  Income 
taxes."  According  to  the  records  In  our  files, 
the  District  Director  for  the  Manhattan  Dis- 
trict reported,  on  June  27,  1967,  that,  as  of 
that  date,  Mr.  Ali  had  already  paid  more  than 
the  tax  computed  on  his  estimated  taxable 
Income  for  1967.  Thus,  we  are  at  a  loss  as  to 
what  the  "arrangement"  was  unless,  pos- 
sibly, there  Is  some  confusion  concerning  the 
fact  that  the  $100,000  mentioned  was  after 
payment  of  taxes,  rather  than  part  of  the 
tax  itself.  If  such  is  the  case,  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  Mr.  All  could  not  have  proceeded 
along  the  same  lines  with  the  proceeds  of  his 
subsequent  bouts. 

We  have  commented  earlier  on  Mr.  Esk- 
ridge's charges  of  discrimination  and  what 
he  refers  to  as  the  "Muhammad  All  Uncon- 
scientious Rule."  We  are  sure  you  reall2ie  the 
disadvantage  under  which  we  are  forced  to 
operate  In  this  regard  when  we  are  unable 
to  provide  a  factual  rebuttal  because  of  the 
disclosure  statutes.  We  would  unequivocally 
state,  however,  that,  given  the  same  or  a 
similar  set  of  circumstances,  the  Service  has 
proceeded  In  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  All.  In  addition,  and  as  but 
one  further  example,  the  Service  has  a  num- 
ber of  ongoing  programs  concerned  with  the 
protection  of  the  revenue  In  Instances  of 
Irish  sweepstake  or  other  lottery  winnings, 
large  racetrack  winnings,  and  the  like.  These, 
perforce,  are  non-dlscrlmlnatory  since  the 
Service  normally  cannot  determine  either  the 
race  or  the  background  of  the  taxpayer  until 
an  Initial  contact  Is  made  with  blm. 


The  question  as  to  why  such  a  great  amount 
of  emphasis  appears  to  be  placed  on  the  box- 
ing profession  Is  a  very  sensitive  one.  While 
the  Service  has  no  Intent  to  place  Itself  in 
a  moralistic  position,  the  blunt,  well-known 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  that  profession 
has  fallen  Into  a  state  of  disrepute  because 
of  Infiltration  by  any  number  of  unsavory 
characters  of  all  descriptions.  In  this  environ- 
ment, no  matter  how  upright  and  outstand- 
ing the  individual,  there  Is  always  the  po- 
tential that  he  will  be  Ill-advised  and,  ulti- 
mately, pass  the  pealc  of  his  earning  power 
leaving  a  trail  of  unpaid  debts.  Including 
taxes,  behind  him.  Perhaps  we  need  look 
back  no  farther  than  Joe  Louis  to  see  the 
circumstances  which  concern  the  Service 
regarding  Income  taxes. 

Two  final  points  upon  which  we  might 
comment  are  contained  in  the  last  page  of 
your  letter  and  deal  with  the  delegation  given 
to  District  Directors  to  determine  the  appli- 
cation of  Section  6851  of  the  Code  and  with 
Mr.  All's  desires  to  invest  in  oil  exploration. 
In  the  first  Instance,  It  Is  a  practical  Impos- 
sibility, as  well  as,  we  believe,  an  undesirable 
alternative  for  the  National  Office  to  inter- 
ject Itself  Into  administrative  determina- 
tions made  by  oiu-  field  officials.  Our  District 
Directors  have  been  assigned  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  administration  of  the  internal 
revenue  laws  In  specific  geographical  areas. 
With  that  responsibility,  of  course,  must  go 
delegated  authority.  To  usurp  that  authority 
would  almost  require  that  we  eliminate  re- 
sponsibility and  we  would  ultimately  find 
ourselves  dictating  all  decisions  from  Wash- 
ington which  might,  or  might  not,  be  conso- 
nant with  the  circumstances  In  specific  cases. 
Our  best  exjjerlence  over  the  years  has  shown 
us  that  the  closer  to  the  situation  the  de- 
cision-making process  is,  the  more  equitable 
it  Is  apt  to  be. 

On  the  question  of  Mr.  All's  investment 
in  oil  exploration,  we  agree  that  that  possi- 
bility has  no  relevancy  to  the  determination 
In  the  case,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  It 
did  not,  in  fact,  affect  the  actions  which  were 
taken.  As  we  have  attempted  to  state,  the 
only  concern  which  the  Service  has  Is  to 
assure  that  the  interests  of  the  Government 
are  adequately  protected  so  far  as  collection 
of  the  tax  is  concerned — any  disposition 
which  Mr.  Ali  wishes  to  make  of  the  remain- 
der of  his  Income,  after  taxes.  Is  of  no  concern 
to  us. 

We  trust  that  these  comments  will  be  of 
some  assistance  In  explaining  our  stance  In 
the  matter.  If  we  may  be  of  any  further  as- 
sistance, please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon 
us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)    Stanley  Skeiloff, 
Acting  Director,  Collection  Division. 


REPORT  OP  THE  WOMEN'S  ACTION 
PROGRAM 

fMr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement last  Friday  of  the  report  by 
the  Department  of  HEW's  Women's 
Action  Program  was  met  with  consider- 
able interest. 

The  report  is  the  result  of  a  study  by 
the  Women's  Action  Program  of  the 
concerns  of  women  who  work  in  the 
Department  of  HEW  and  the  issues  of 
broad  concern  to  women  in  society  for 
which  that  Department  has  program 
authority. 

Secretary  of  HEW  Elliot  Richardson 
is  to  be  commended  for  founding  this 
program.  Sex  discrimination  exists  in  the 


Department  of  HEW,  as  it  does  in  all 
Grovemment  agencies.  The  Women's 
Action  Program  has  become  an  impor- 
tant catalyst  for  the  correction  of  these 
inequities. 

Because  of  the  interest  in  this  report 
and  because  I  feel  it  is  essential  that  the 
Congress  address  itself  not  only  to  the 
problems  of  sex  discrimination  in  public 
and  private  employment,  but  also  to  the 
institutioiLs  and  practices  in  our  society 
that  perpetuate  sex  discrimination,  I  am 
placing  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
preface  to  the  report  written  by  the  pro- 
gram s  director,  Xandra  Kayden,  and  a 
summary  of  the  report  provided  by  the 
Women's  Action  Program.  While  I  would 
urge  our  colleagues  to  read  the  report 
in  its  entirety,  I  believe  that  the  preface 
and  summary  provide  a  helpful  outline  of 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
program: 

Preface 
(By  Xandra  Kayden) 

There  Is  discrimination  against  women.  It 
exists  throughout  America  and  it  exists  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (HEW).  Discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  sex  has  existed  in  varying  forms  and  at 
various  times  throughout  recorded  history. 
Custom  becomes  discriminatory  when  people 
begin  to  feel  it  is  inequitable;  when  ascribed 
roles  do  not  seem  to  fit  the  needs  of  Individ- 
uals or  society. 

We  believe  the  traditional  roles  of  women 
and  men  are  changing.  We  believe  that  an 
urban  technological  society  no  longer  re- 
quires different  classes  of  people  to  perform 
different  functions.  We  think  It  Is  against 
the  best  Interest  of  the  nation  to  continue 
to  Ignore  the  potential  and  real  contribu- 
tion of  half  Its  population.  Discrimination 
means  not  having  a  choice.  It  means  deci- 
sions about  individuals  are  made  not  on  the 
basis  of  their  abilities  or  performance,  but 
on  the  basis  of  their  sex,  race,  national  origin 
or  socio-economic  status.  A  world  that  does 
not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex  would 
enable  women  and  men  to  seek  any  life-style 
at  any  time  in  their  lives.  It  would  mean  tliat 
women  and  men  would  be  free  to  perform 
what  we  now  think  of  as  traditionally  fe- 
male and  male  roles  without  fear  of  stigma 
and  it  would  mean  that  women  would  find 
Identities  for  themselves  to  reflect  their  in- 
dividuality, not  their  sexually  prescribed 
roles. 

It  is  the  policy  of  HEW  that  there  is  no 
Job  In  the  Department  that  cannot  be  per- 
formed by  a  woman.  It  Is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Department  to  assure  that  equality  of 
opportunity  is  extended  to  everyone,  regard- 
less of  race,  sex,  age,  religion,  or  national 
origin.  Our  concern  is  for  all  women  and  for 
eliminating  all  patterns  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  following  report  of  the  first  six  months 
of  the  Women's  Action  Program  considers  the 
problems  of  women  in  HEW  and  the  impact 
of  HEW  programs  on  women  in  our  society. 
This  report  includes  recommendations  to 
improve  opportunities  for  women  through- 
out the  Department,  and  It  defines  Important 
Issues  related  to  the  mission  of  HEW  and 
the  needs  of  women  In  the  society. 

The  Issues  presented  In  this  report  are 
by  no  means  definitive.  We  assume  that  as 
we  learn  more  about  the  nature  of  sex  dis- 
crimination, we  will  learn  more  about  the 
Institutions  and  practices  in  the  society  that 
perpetuate  it;  and,  as  we  learn,  we  expect 
to  be  able  to  modify  the  impact  of  the  De- 
partment on  those  Institutions  ai  d  practices. 

The  Women's  Action  Program  has  been  an 
experiment  In  advocacy.  We  learned  about 
discrimination  on  a  day-to-day  basis  by 
working  with  women  In  HEW,  and  we  applied 
our  knowledge  to  the  practices  of  the  De- 
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partment.  By  linking  the  self-interest  of 
employees  to  the  work  they  do,  we  believe  we 
have  developed  a  unique  and  exciting  method 
for  increasing  the  responsiveness  of  insti- 
tutions to  people. 

Our  work  vklth  employees  highlights  the 
complex  Impact  of  attitudes  on  work  habits 
and  decision-making,  and  we  have  begun  to 
address  the  attitudes  of  both  women  and 
men  toward  working  women. 

We  have  developed  recommendations  for 
particular  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
women,  but  more  importantly,  we  have  tried 
to  understand  the  process  of  day-to-day  ac- 
tivities in  the  Department  to  develop  mech- 
anisms for  assuring  that  women  become 
more  valued  and  more  significant  partici- 
pants in  that  process. 

Whatever  success  the  Women's  Action  Pro- 
gram has  had,  and  will  continue  to  have.  Is 
largely  clue  to  the  concern  and  commitment 
of  many  people — men  as  well  as  women — 
within  the  Department  and  outside.  The  pub- 
licity about  the  Program  has  reflected  the 
feelings  of  many  people  that  HEW  was  in- 
deed responding  to  the  problems  of  women 
and  providing  leadership  among  those  who 
have  the  responsibility  and  opportunity  to 
assure  equality. 

Those  of  us  on  the  staff  felt  our  responsi- 
bility very  heavily.  We  were  changed  as  peo- 
ple because  of  our  Interaction  with  each 
other  and  with  women  throughout  the  De- 
partment. We  were  struck  by  the  sense  of 
helplessness  felt  by  people  at  all  levels  to 
bring  about  change  In  an  Institution  as  large 
as  this  one.  And  we  were  very  conscious  of  the 
great  need  for  communication  between  man- 
agement and  employees. 

By  working  with  women  In  groups  we  were 
able  to  overcome  some  of  the  lack  of  under- 
standing abotit  how  the  system  actually 
works  and  changes.  Many  were  afraid  of  the 
risks  to  themselves— the  risk  of  being  la- 
beled a  -troublemaker,"  of  being  Isolated,  or 
fired.  Others  were  afraid  of  changing  Ideas 
about  the  roles  of  women  and  men.  The  frus- 
tration and  hostility  of  many  women  carried 
them  beyond  fear  so  that  they  are  ready  and 
eager  to  participate.  We  were  able  to  help 
individuals  see  themselves  and  their  prob- 
lems in  relation  to  each  other  and  the  prac- 
tices of  the  mstltutlons  of  our  society.  By 
working  with  white,  black,  and  ethnic  ml- 
norltv  women  we  were  better  able  to  under- 
stand our  common  problems  and  our  differ- 
ences—but we  have  a  long  way  to  go  before 
women  of  different  backgrounds  can  fully 
trust  each  other,  and  perhaps  an  even  greater 
distance  before  women  and  men  can  respect 
and  trust  each  other  in  a  working  environ- 
ment. We  have  become  sensitive  to  the  dual 
problem  of  niinorlty  women— being  v.-omen, 
and  also  being  either  black,  or  members  of 
national-origin  minority  groups. 

Throughout,  the  role  of  the  Women's  Ac- 
tion Program  has  been,  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be.  that  of  advocacy.  The  program 
should  not  have  administrative  responsibili- 
ties but  rather  should  act  In  cooperation  with 
other  offices  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and 
with  each  of  the  HEW  agencies  and  regions 
to  press  for  policies  and  actions  regarding 
women.  The  responsibility  for  making 
changes  In  HEW  rests  with  those  who  are 
charged  with  decision-making  responslbU- 
ity  In  the  Department. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  change 
requires  both  optimism  and  tremendous 
persistence.  It  will  not  come  easily,  but  it 
will  come.  We  believe  we  are  setting  a  climate 
for  change.  We  believe  we  are  raising  the 
expectations  of  women  Inside  and  outside 
HEW  about  their  role  in  the  Department  and 
in  the  society.  It  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
all  of  us  to  help  fulfill  those  expectations. 

Summary  of  Report  or  the  Women's 
Action  Program 

The  Women's  Action  Program  was  founded 
In  February.  1971  in  response  to  the  chang- 


ing roles  and  expectations  of  women  In  Amer- 
ica. The  Program  was  designed  to  Improve 
the  status  of  women  who  work  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Wellare 
(HEW),  and  to  evaluate  the  Impact  of  HEW 
programs  on  women  In  society  in  order  to 
better  respond  to  the  needs  of  women.  The 
Program  Is  premised  on  the  assumption  that 
HEW  cannot  effectively  Implement  new 
directions  In  policy  for  women  unless  and 
until  It  recognizes  the  nature  of  sex  dis- 
crimination in  its  own  ranks.  For  that  rea- 
son, this  Report  of  the  Women's  Action  Pro- 
gram Is  divided  into  two  major  parts:  the 
first  part  deals  with  concerns  of  women  who 
work  in  the  Department,  and  the  second  ad- 
dresses nine  issues  of  broad  concern  to 
women  in  society  relative  to  which  HEW  has 
a  program  authority.  A  third  part  of  the  Re- 
port sets  forth  the  continuing  organization 
of  HEW's  Women's  Program  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 

To  date,  the  most  active  and  effective  ef- 
forts to  combat  sex  discrimination  have  come 
from  the  Department's  Contract  Compliance 
Division  of  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  over  three  hundred 
complaints  of  sex  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment on  university  and  college  campuses 
have  been  filed  with  this  Office.  Investiga- 
tions of  these  complaints  and  the  subsequent 
development  of  affirmative  action  plans  for 
the  employment  of  women  are  making  sig- 
nificant inroads  in  the  battle  against  dis- 
crimination. The  Report  calls  for  more 
legislation  including  prohibition  of  sex  dis- 
crimination in  college  and  university  admis- 
sions and  a  request  for  Secretarial  support 
for  passage  of  the  equal  rights  amendment, 
to  broaden  the  authority  for  HEW's  Office  for 
Civil  Rights  to  combat  all  forms  of  sex  dis- 
crimination by  the  Institutions  to  which 
HEW  provides  contract  or  grant  support. 

RECOM.MENDATIONS    ON    THE    STATUS    OP 
WOMEN    IN    HEW 

The  Women's  Action  Program  worked  with 
groups  of  women  throughout  the  Department 
to  better  understand  their  problems.  The 
Report  divides  it-":  recommendations  into 
those  affecting  women  in  the  lower  (GS  1-7), 
middle  (GS  8-12),  and  upper  (GS  13-18) 
grades  of  federal  service.  This  division, 
though  somewhat  arbitrary,  reflects  the  dif- 
ferent nature  of  occupations  In  those  grades 
and  the  attitudes  and  practices  affecting 
women  in  those  occupations. 

Grades  1-7 

Women  comprise  over  80  percent  of  those 
employed  in  grades  1-7,  largely  In  clerical 
and  technical  occupations.  The  recommenda- 
tions focus  on  training  opportunities,  coun- 
selng.  and  Job  restructurlnc  to  provide  career 
ladders  to  bridge  occupations. 

ZiTades  8-12 

The  proportion  of  women  In  grades  8-12 
ranges  from  71  percent  in  GS-8.  to  25  percent 
In  GS-12.  The  grades  comprise  the  higher 
secretarial  and  administrative  positions,  and 
the  entry  ana  middle  levels  for  professionals: 
few  women  rise  above  these  grades.  The  rec- 
ommendations focus  on  attitudes  toward 
women  In  management  and  supervisory  posi- 
tions, greater  participation  in  Job  training  for 
the  senior  positions,  and  personnel  practices 
affecting  women  in  these  grade.<;.  Including 
Job  classification  jtructures. 

Grades  13-18 
Women  hold  fewer  than  15  percent  of  the 
positions  In  grades  13-18  In  HEW.  The  main 
focus  of  affirmative  action  plans  developed  In 
response  to  a  Presidential  directive  In  April 
of  1971,  was  to  increase  the  representation  of 
women  at  this  level.  The  plans  provide  for 
numerical  goals  and  focus  on  the  day-to-day 
processes  of  recruiting,  selection,  appoint- 
ment and  promotion  to  assure  consideration 
of  women  for  all  Job  openings  at  HEW  In 
these  grades. 


The  other  recommendations  in  the  first 
part  of  the  report  are  directed  toward  areas 
of  needs  of  employees  at  all  grade  levels  of 
both  sexes:  child  care,  cblld-bearlng  and 
child-rearing  leave  policies,  part-time  em- 
ployment and  flexible  scheduling,  and  ma- 
ternity coverage  in  health  Instu-ance  plans. 
Though  the  recommendations  may  be  of 
greater  Immediate  benefit  to  women  in  all 
grades,  they  are  Intended  to  Improve  certain 
characteristics  of  employment  in  HEW  for 
all  employees  and,  thereby,  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  the  Department  In  serving 
the  nation. 

THE    IMPACT    OF    HEW    PROGRAMS    ON    WOMEN 
IN    SOCIETY 

The  second  part  of  the  Report  analyzes 
nine  issues  of  concern  to  women  In  the  areas 
of  health,  education  and  welfare.  This  part 
of  the  Report  is  intended  as  much  to  be  a 
guide  to  HEW  programs  for  women  Interested 
in  Its  activities,  as  It  Is  a  guide  to  those  In 
the  Department  charged  with  decision- 
making responsibility.  Discussion  of  each 
issue  is  followed  by  a  description  of  current 
programs  in  the  Department  that  relate  to 
the  issue,  recommendations  for  change  In 
program  practices  and  policy,  and  related 
topics  for  research. 

Wo7nen  and  Mental  Health 
There  are  a  number  of  conflicting  pressures 
on  women  to  perform  roles  that  may  or  may 
not  be  suitable  for  them  as  individuals. 
Whatever  mechanisms  women  develop  to  ad- 
just to  their  lives,  their  lot  Is  further  com- 
plicated by  expectations  of  others — Including 
physicians — about  them.  Symptoms  of  dis- 
tress are  often  characterized  as  "Just  being  a 
woman,"  and  treated  without  regard  to  un- 
derlying problems  and  concepts  of  self. 
Mental  illness  is  one  manifestation  of  this 
problem;  others  include  over-use  of  psycho- 
tropic drugs  by  women  who  constitute  67  per- 
cent of  all  users;  alcoholism  among  women, 
who  are  conservatively  estimated  to  represent 
25  percent  of  all  alcoholics  and  appear  to  be 
largely  by-passed  by  treatment  centers  and 
researchers:  and  social-psychological  prob- 
lems including  fear  of  physical  attack  and 
unsympathetic  social  responses  to  victims  of 
such  attacks.  Recommendations  focus  on 
areas  of  needed  research. 

Sex-Typing  in  the  Health  Professions 

The  health  professions  in  the  United  States 
have  strong  patterns  of  sex-typing  which 
work  to  the  disadvantage  of  women  In  par- 
ticular and  are  burdensome  to  society  In  gen- 
eral. The  sharp  demarcation  of  roles  results 
in  a  costly  inefficiency  that  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  HEW  can  play  a  catalytic  role  In 
changing  this  pattern  and  de-sex-typlng  all 
health  professions  through  its  contribution  to 
the  support  of  health  education  Institutions 
and  the  Report  makes  recommendations  to- 
ward that  end. 

Family  Planning 

There  Is  a  need  for  safer  and  more  effective 
methods  of  contraception  for  both  men  and 
women,  but  the  potential  for  population 
control  will  depend  in  large  measure  on  the 
decision  of  Individuals  to  use  those  devices. 
As  long  as  motherhood  Is  the  most  creative 
role  society  offers  women,  family  sizes  may 
not  be  substantially  reduced.  Along  with 
greater  opportunity  for  women  In  the  labor 
force,  the  Department  is  urged  to  review  cur- 
rent famUy  planning  and  population  research 
policies. 

Discrimination  Against  Women  in  Higher 
Education 

The  overt  discrimination  against  women  In 
admissions  to  undergraduate  and  graduate 
Institutions  has  been  documented  many 
times.  The  report  also  cites  the  special  needs 
of  women  for  continuing  education  programs 
and  the  discrimination  against  women  In  em- 
ployment by  Institutions  of  higher  education. 
These  women  are  perceived  to  be  particularly 
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important  as  models  for  younger  women  of 
alternative  roles  that  can  be  attained.  Recom- 
mendations urge  the  development  of  legisla- 
tion against  sex-dlscrlmlnatlon  In  education, 
changes  In  Office  of  Education  student  aid 
policies,  and  related  research  In  the  areas  of 
adult  learning  and  teacher-counselor  atti- 
tudes toward  sex  roles. 

Discrimination  Against  Women  in  Vocational 
Education  and  Job  Training 
Vocational  education  and  Job  training  pro- 
grams perpetuate  sex-typing  of  women  in 
Jobs  that  are  traditionally  lower  In  status  and 
earnings  than  those  men  are  trained  for  In 
these  programs.  Women  are  also  discrimi- 
nated against  within  programs  where  legisla- 
tion and  guidelines  Include  preferences  for 
which  family  member  will  be  eligible  for 
available  services.  HEW  Is  urged  to  seek 
changes  in  legislation,  to  eliminate  discrimi- 
nation In  the  guidelines  of  its  own  programs, 
and  to  work  with  the  Department  of  Labor  In 
progranas  operated  Jointly  by  both  Depart- 
ments. Research  recommendations  call  for 
more  data  on  the  nature  and  effect  of  sex-role 
typing  m  these  programs. 

Domestic  Workers 

Private  household  work  Is  a  major  field 
of  employment  for  women.  It  Is  characterized 
by  low  wages,  poor  working  conditions,  few 
fringe  benefits  and  minimal  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Domestic  workers  are  rarely 
covered  by  the  protective  legislation  afforded 
other  workers  and  many — for  a  number  of 
reasons — generally  do  not  participate  In  the 
Social  Security  system,  despite  their  eligi- 
bility. Recommendations  urge  HEW  to  work 
with  other  Departments  to  expand  social 
security  participation  through  better  com- 
munication of  Its  benefits,  and  suggest  tax 
deductions  for  employers  to  Induce  them 
to  pay  their  share  of  the  Social  Security  tax. 
Because  HEW's  programs  are  not  directed 
toward  the  problems  of  domestic  workers, 
the  Department  Is  urged  to  analyze  their 
problems  and  needs  to  develop  program 
recommendations  for  a  more  direct  response. 

Older  Women 

Men  die  at  earlier  ages  than  women  In 
America  and  women  are  often  left  alone  with 
the  complex  problems  of  aging,  complicated 
by  realistic  fears  of  a  changing  world  beset 
with  differing  values,  economic  pressures, 
and  violence.  It  is  a  time  of  great  uncer- 
tainty for  many  and  the  cumulative  effect 
of  negative  social  attitudes  about  women 
comes  to  fruition  In  an  almost  acceptable 
disregard  for  the  older  woman.  The  Report 
focuses  on  the  special  problems  of  widow- 
hood, income  and  social  services,  employ- 
ment, leisure  time  and  continuing  educa- 
tion, legal  services,  and  consumer  protection. 
Recommendations  Include  working  with 
other  Federal  agencies  to  more  fully  assess 
the  special  needs  of  older  women  that  can 
be  met  by  HEW,  the  expansion  of  educa- 
tion and  career  opportunities,  and  attention 
to  problems  of  communication  and  mobility 
In  the  provision  of  social  services. 
Women  and  Social  Security 

Women  today  play  a  multiplicity  of  roles 
during  their  lives:  they  are  single  workers, 
wives  and  mothers  outside  the  labor  force, 
part-time  workers,  and  very  often  divorced, 
widowed,  or  married  working  women  with 
and  without  children.  It  Is  likely  that  the 
pattern  of  work  and  then  marriage  and  child- 
rearing  will  no  longer  be  keeping  women  out 
of  the  labor  force  most  of  their  lives.  There 
has  been  a  growing  public  concern  about  the 
Impact  of  the  Social  Security  system  on 
women,  and  the  Report  urges  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  to  Intensify  its  re- 
search efforts  Into  the  changing  work  and 
life  patterns  of  women  and  their  Implica- 
tions for  Social  Security.  Consideration  Is 
also  asked  for  the  extension  of  Social  Secu- 
rity benefit  coverage  to  uncompensated  home- 
making  services  for  dependent  children  or 


disabled  adults  In  recognition  of  the  con- 
tribution women,  or  men,  who  perform  such 
functions  make  to  a  household,  and  the  eco- 
nomic hardships  which  their  death  or  disa- 
bility can  cause  a  family.  This  recognition  of 
the  years  taken  out  of  the  labor  force  for 
child-rearing  would  eliminate  the  accumula- 
tion of  zero  years  of  income  which  seriously 
affects  the  amount  of  benefits  to  which 
homemakers  might  become  entitled  should 
they  later  return  to  the  labor  force.  Another 
recommendation  seeks  the  extension  of  sur- 
vivor benefits  to  husbands  and  widowers  of 
working  wives. 

Child  Care 

Good  child-care  facilities  are  seen  as  im- 
portant for  the  child,  the  parents,  and  the 
society.  Because  the  majority  responsibility 
for  child-rearing  Is  usually  assumed  by 
women  even  when  they  are  working,  either 
their  Jobs  outside  the  home  suffer  from  un- 
expected disruptions  or  their  children  suffer 
from  makeshift  arrangements  that  may  not 
meet  their  needs.  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  more  women  will  be  worldng 
more  of  their  lives,  regardless  of  the  state  of 
the  economy  or  the  state  of  unemployment, 
so  the  answer  to  this  dilemma  will  not  be 
a  return  to  the  home  for  American  women. 
Recommendations  include  the  need  for  plan- 
ning expansion  of  community  child  care 
centers,  the  development  of  concepts  of  in- 
dividuality In  young  children  that  do  not 
limit  social  characteristics  to  one  sex  or  the 
other,  and  the  development  In  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Labor  of  part-time 
and  flexible-hour  training  programs  and  Job 
assignments  for  women  In  employment  train- 
ing programs. 

The  Report  concludes  with  a  statement  of 
the  future  functions  and  organization  of  the 
Department's  women's  program,  which  in- 
cludes the  Women's  Action  Program,  an 
advocacy  office  concerned  with  the  policies 
and  practices  of  all  HEW  programs,  and  the 
HEW  Federal  Women's  Program,  charged 
with  responsibility  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
women  employed  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR.,  DAY 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday, 
January  15,  marked  the  birthdate  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  most  ap- 
propriate that  this  day  be  permanently 
set  aside  as  a  national  holiday  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  great  leader.  And  I  have 
joined  in  sponsoring  legislation  to 
achieve  this  by  congressional  action. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  a  man  of 
all  races;  a  leader  who  fought  for  dig- 
nity and  an  equal  chance  for  both  black 
and  white;  a  critic  who  never  doubted 
that  American  society  could  be  redeemed. 

The  inspirational  leadership  he  pro- 
vided to  the  civil  rights  movement  in 
both  the  South  and  the  North  helped 
make  possible  the  enactment  of  the  land- 
mark Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1964  and  1968, 
and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  The 
Poor  People's  Campaign,  his  final  great 
effort,  eloquently  demonstrated  the 
plight  of  millions  of  Americans  who, 
without  a  voice  and  without  much  hope, 
suffer  from  pervasive  poverty  and  who 
lack  a  share  in  our  country's  abundance. 

As  we  who  survived  Martin  Luther 
King  stand  and  face  the  imcertain  fu- 
ture, we  must  be  sustained  by  his  endur- 
ing legacy — the  striving  for  justice,  com- 
passion, and  human  dignity. 


Surely  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
magnitude  of  Dr.  King's  contribution  to 
this  country.  The  goals  and  aspirations 
which  he  championed  are  goals  for  which 
every  American  must  continue  to  strug- 
gle imtil  the  dream  he  had  of  one  Ameri- 
ca at  peace  becomes  a  visible  and  sub- 
stantive reality. 

The  permanent  celebration  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.'s  birthday  as  an  official 
holiday  would  honor  a  great  American 
and  remind  futuie  generations  of  liis 
great  contribution  and  the  need  to  carry 
on  his  work. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER  SPEAKS  OUT 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jan- 
uary  1972  issue  of  Nation's  Business  car- 
ries an  excellent  article  by  one  of  the 
great  Americans  of  our  time,  FBI  Di- 
rector J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

So  that  as  many  of  his  fellow  country- 
men as  possible  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  the  article,  I  include  it  for  in- 
sertion in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  Speaks  Out 

Almost  48  years  ago,  a  hard-working  young 
Justice  Department  lawyer  was  called  Into 
the  office  of  then  Attorney  General  Harlan 
Fiske  Stone  and  told:  "I  want  you  to  take 
over  as  acting  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Investigation." 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  reflected  for  a  moment. 
A  Justice  Department  employee  since  1917, 
he  had  been  assistant  director  of  the  Bureau 
for  three  years,  agonizing  all  the  time  as  It 
became  Increasingly  a  product  of  the  politi- 
cal spoils  system. 

"I'll  take  the  Job.  Mr.  Stone,"  he  replied, 
"on  certain  conditions": 

The  Bureau  must  be  divorced  from  poli- 
tics. Appointments  and  promotions  must  be 
based  on  merit,  and  the  Bureau  must  be 
responsible    to   the   Attorney   General    only. 

"I  wouldn't  give  It  to  you  under  any  other 
conditions."  the  Attorney  General  said. 
"That's   all.   Good   day." 

In  the  years  since  then,  John  Edward 
Hoover  has  seldom  been  out  of  the  public 
eye  as  he  has  molded  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  Into  a  model  law  enforce- 
ment agency  and  kept  It  that  way.  (The 
word  "federal"  was  added  to  the  Bureau's 
title  In  1935.  The  word  "acting"  was  dropped 
from  Mr.  Hoover's  own  title  a  few  months 
after    his    appointment.) 

"FBI"  became  an  abbreviation  that  com- 
manded the  respect  and  cooperation  of 
citizens. 

"G-Man"  became  a  nickname  feared  by 
criminals  and  subversives. 

Mr.  Hoover  set  a  rigid  standard  of  personal 
behavior  for  himself  and  for  the  people  of 
the  FBI.  To  attain  a  goal  of  excellence,  he 
believes  there  Is  one  essential:  integrity  of 
self  and  deed.  With  absolutely  no  compro- 
mise. 

A  lifelong  bachelor  whose  work  is  his  first 
love,  he  does  find  time  for  other  interests, 
too.  In  the  evenings  at  his  two-story  house 
in  a  pleasant  Northwest  Washington  neigh- 
borhood (a  housekeeper  oversees  the  estab- 
lishment), he  relaxes  in  front  of  the  tele- 
vision set  and  in  the  company  of  his  two 
cairn  terriers.  ("Naturally,  they're  spoiled. 
They  boss  me  around.") 

He  loves  gardening  and  Is  proud  of  his 
roses.  And  now  that  he's  put  down  artificial 
turf  In  his  spacious  back  yard,  "I  can  forget 
about  seeding  grass  every  year.  This  stuff  is 
wonderful." 

His  favorite  sport  Is  horse  racing.  A  big 
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reasun  Is  that  "you  can  relax  completely.  I 
love  to  watch  the  horses  run."  The  Ex-Agent 
Association,  recently  gave  him  a  statue  of  a 
stallion — "the  first  I've  ever  owned,  though 
I've  supported  many  of  them." 

He  was  also  a  fan  of  the  Washington  Sen- 
ators before  the  franchise  was  moved  to 
Texas  last  fall,  and  frequently  went  to  games 
with  Richard  Nixon  when  he  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent. (Mr.  Nixon  "knew  all  the  players  by 
name  and  everything  about  them — batting, 
fielding,  everything.") 

His  favorite  vacation  spot  Is  La  JoUa,  Caltf., 
and  if  he  were  an  agent  In  the  field,  that's 
where  he'd  most  like  to  be  assigned.  His 
second  choice  would  be  Butte.  Mont. 

"I've  been  accused  of  using  Butte  as  a  kind 
of  Siberia  for  agents  that  displease  me,"  he 
says  with  a  chuckle.  "When  that  allegation 
was  made.  I  checked  up  and  found  we  actu- 
ally had  144  requests  from  agents  to  be  as- 
signed there.  You  know  why?  It's  close  to 
Glacier  National  Park,  and  some  of  the  best 
hunting  and  fishing  In  the  world  Is  arotind 
there." 

Mr.  Hoover,  77  this  New  Year's  Day,  has 
been  warmly  lauded  for  his  performance  as 
director  of  the  FBI.  An  inner  corridor  lead- 
ing to  his  office  is  lined  with  plaques  and 
citations  from  scores  of  organizations  and 
with  mementoes  from  notables  he  has  known. 

In  recent  years,  he  also  has  been  the  tar- 
get of  criticism,  a  fact  he  accepts  as  Inevi- 
table in  light  of  the  position  he  holds. 

In  this  interview  with  editors  Jack  Wool- 
dridge  and  Wilbur  Martin  and  Nation's  Busi- 
ness, Mr.  Hoover  talks  over  many  of  the  high- 
lights of  his  career,  taking  note  of  achieve- 
ments for  which  he  has  won  praise  as  well 
as  matters  for  which  he's  been  criticized, 
and  discussing  other  subjects  ranging  from 
Presidents  and  Attorneys  General  he  has 
known  to  crooks  he  has  known. 

YOtT     HAVE     SERVED     UNDER     EIGHT     PRESIDENTS. 
WERE   YOU  CLOSER  TO    SOME  THAN  OTHERS? 

President  Coolidge  I  only  knew  officially.  I 
became  very,  very  close  personal  friends  with 
Herbert  Hoover,  but  really  this  was  after  he 
left  office.  He  was  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America  and  I  was  a 
board  member.  I  got  to  know  him  quite  well. 

I  didn't  know  until  he  told  me  years  after 
he  left  office  tliat  he  was  responsible  for  my 
being  named  director  of  the  FBI.  As  a  young 
lawyer  In  the  Justice  Department,  I  had 
worked  with  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  an  Investigation  of  whether 
we  should  restore  recognition  to  Russia.  I  had 
come  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Hoover,  who 
was  then  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Attorney  General  Stone  mentioned  to  him 
that  he  was  looking  for  someone  to  put  in 
charge  of  the  Bureau  and  Mr.  Hoover  recom- 
mended me. 

I  always  felt  President  Hoover  was  terribly 
wronged.  Everyone  blamed  him  alone  for  the 
Depression.  He  was  a  very  shy  man.  you 
know,  very  human.  We  used  to  walk  down 
the  street  in  New  York  City  after  he  had 
been  President  and  no  one  recognized  him. 
I  thought,  "How  terrible,  to  be  forgotten." 

I  was  so  pleased  that  in  his  later  years  he 
was  recognized  for  the  great  man  that  he 
was. 

I  was  very  close  to  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, personally  and  officially.  We  often  had 
lunch  In  his  office  in  the  Oval  Room  of  the 
White  House.  During  his  Presidency  and 
afterwards,  at  Gettysburg,  I  was  close  with 
Gen.  Eisenhower.  He  was  a  great  man  and 
a  great  President. 

I  lived  across  the  street  from  Lyndon 
Johnson  for  19  years.  We  were  very  close 
friends  and  this  friendship  continued  during 
his  Presidency  and  to  this  day.  I  hear  from 
him  regularly. 

When  he  was  in  the  Senate,  and  we  were 
neighbors,  he  had  a  little  dog  he  called  Little 
Beagle  Johnson.  Every  few  days  he  would 
come  over  in  the  evening  and  say,  "Edgar, 


Little  Beagle  Johnson's  gone  again.  Let's  go 
find  him." 

And  we  would  go  off  looking  all  over  the 
neighborhood. 

When  he  was  President,  two  of  LBJ's 
beagles  died.  One  swallowed  a  stone  and  the 
other  one  was  run  over  by  a  Secret  Service 
car. 

I  got  a  little  be.agle  from  a  kennel  in 
Atlanta  and  gave  it  to  him.  One  day,  I  was 
visiting  at  the  White  House  and  he  said, 
"Let's  go  look  at  the  dogs."  We  were  walking 
along  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  hollered,  in 
his  big.  Texas  voice  right  In  my  ear.  "Edgar, 
where  are  you?" 

Well,  I  was  right  beside  him  and  I  didn't 
know  what  he  meant.  "I'm  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent," I  said. 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  you,"  he  answered.  "I 
mean  the  dog,  the  beagle.  I  call  him  Edgar." 

I  had  a  letter  from  President  John.son 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago  and  he  told  mo  Edgar 
was  doing  Just  fine  on  the  ranch  In  Texas. 

Of  course,  I  have  been  friends  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  a  long  time.  I  first  met  him  on 
the  Alger  Hiss  case.  A  lot  of  hatred  for  Pres- 
ident Nixon  stems  from  this  case,  from  some 
of  the  liberals  and  pssudoliberals  who've 
never  gotten  over  this  case.  I  think  much  of 
the  hatred  for  me  stems  from  this  case.  too. 

I  Mr.  Nixon,  then  a  Congressman,  played 
an  active  role  in  the  case,  in  which  Hiss,  a 
former  State  Department  official  accused  of 
having  pas.<:ed  on  secrets  to  the  communists, 
was  convicted  of  perjury.] 

President  Nixon  has  changed  materially. 
He's  much  more  extroverted  today  than  when 
I  first  met  him.  That's  good.  I  think  he's 
doing  an  excellent  Job  as  President,  despite 
the  brickbats  he  gets  thrown  at  him  from 
some  of  the  media.  He  never  loses  his  cool. 
He's  done  an  excellent  Job  on  economic  mat- 
ters and  I  think  his  coining  trips  to  China 
and  Moscow  will  turn  out  well.  He  knows 
ho'.v  to  negotiate  with  people  without  giving 
up  principles. 

YOU  HAVE  ALSO  SERVED  UNDER  16  ATTORNEYS 
GENERAL  AND  ONCE  TERMED  RAMSEY  CLARK 
THE    LEAST    EFFECTIVE.    WHO    WAS    THE    BEST? 

Oh,  that's  hard  to  say.  There  are  a  half 
dozen  that  stand  out.  those  I  was  very  close 
to. 

There  was  Harlan  Flske  Stone  [who  served 
under  President  Coolidge  |.  He  appointed  me 
and  we  were  very  close.  After  he  became 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  he  often 
would  stop  by.  He'd  say,  "Edgar,  I've  come  by 
to  get  an  account  of  your  stewardship."  He 
considered  me  the  steward  of  the  FBI. 

Then  there  was  John  G.  Sargent  [who  also 
served  under  President  Coolidge].  He  was  a 
big  man,  6  feet  6  or  7,  and  wore  a  size  15  shoe. 
His  feet  always  hurt  and  sometimes  when  I 
went  home  with  him  to  lunch,  he'd  take  his 
shoes  off.  He  was  like  the  mountains  of  Ver- 
mont— solid,  very  solid. 

Herbert  Brownell  (under  President  Eisen- 
hower] is  a  great  lawyer,  a  great  administra- 
tor. And  Bill  Rogers  tWllliam  P.  Rogers,  now 
Secretary  of  State  | .  We  were  very  close.  When 
he  was  Attorney  General  and  President  Nixon 
was  Vice  President,  we  would  frequently 
spend  the  Christmas  holidays  In  Miami  Beach 
together. 

Frank  Murphy  [who  served  under  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt]  was  a  very  close  personal 
friend.  I  don't  know  why.  In  the  beginning, 
we  were  so  opposite  philosophically.  Murphy 
was  very  shy  and  stiff  In  public.  But  in  pri- 
vate he  was  the  life  of  the  party.  After  he  was 
named  to  the  Supreme  Court,  I  would  go  up 
and  we  would  walk  from  the  Court  to  the 
Washington  Hotel,  where  he  lived. 

Of  course,  there's  John  Mitchell,  the  pres- 
ent Attorney  General.  He  is  a  very  able  man, 
a  very  down-to-earth  individual,  very  un- 
like those  Herblock  cartoons  in  The  Washing- 
ton Post. 

And  I'm  completely  fascinated  by  his  wife. 
Martha   is  a   wonderful   person.  She  speaks 


her  mind.  She  has  integrity  and  thought.  I 
like  that. 

I  was  very  close  to  the  wives  of  some  of  the 
other  Attorneys  General.  Mrs.  Homer  Cum- 
mlngs  I  her  husband  served  under  President 
Roosevelt),  Mrs.  Brownell,  Mrs.  Rogers. 

WHAT,  m  YOUR  MIND,  HAS  MADE  TOU  SUCCESS- 
FUL IN  YOUB  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  FBI? 

Principally,  InstllUng  in  every  FBI  em- 
ployee the  absolute  need  for  excellence  in 
performance. 

A  law  enforcement  agency  Is  only  as  good 
as  the  support  It  receives  from  the  public. 
Over  the  long  run,  the  public  cannot  be 
fooled.  Only  demonstrated  performance  pro- 
duces the  respect  and  cooperation  necessary 
to  achieve  the  results  FBI  responsibilities 
demand — and  which  the  public  has  every 
right  to  expect. 

This  attention  to  a  goal  of  excellence  re- 
quires its  sacrifices.  It  means  long,  often 
grueling  hours  of  work  on  the  part  of  our 
special  agents.  It  means  they  must  maintain 
personal  conduct  standards  that  raise  no 
question  as  to  our  capacity  to  discharge  FBI 
duties  with  skill  and  integrity,  strict  impar- 
tiality in  conducting  investigations,  aiid  self- 
discipline  to  withstand  the  frequent  taunts 
aad  abusive  manners  of  those  who  would  Im- 
peds  t'.ie  performance  of  our  lawful  obliga- 
tions. 

Some  of  my  critics  have  charged  me  with 
being  a  harsh  and  autocratic  administrator, 
but  t'ney  fail  to  recognize  the  trust  that  must 
be  generated  from  the  proper  discharge  of 
FBI  responsibilities.  This  fact  leaves  little 
room  for  error.  An  enforcement  agency,  by 
the  very  nature  of  its  duties,  is  an  easy  and 
natural  target  for  criticism. 

YOU  SPOKE  OF  CRITICS.  IN  RECENT  YEARS.  THE 
MOST  PERSISTENT  CRITICISM  CONCERNING 
YOU,  MR.  HOOVER,  HAS  BEEN  TH.AT  YOU 
SHOULD  RETIRE  AND  HAND  OVER  THE  REINS  OF 
THE  FBI  TO  A  YOUNGER  MAN.  WHAT  IS  YOUR 
REACTION    TO    THIS? 

I  don't  consider  my  age  a  valid  factor  in 
assessing  my  ability  to  continue  as  director 
of  the  FBI — any  more  than  it  was  when,  at 
the  youthful  age  of  29,  I  was  appointed  to 
this  position.  I  was  criticized  then  as  "the 
Boy  Scout."  Now,  I'm  called  "that  senile  old 
man." 

My  appointment  to  head  the  FBI  was  based 
on  performance  and  I  believe  that  same 
standard  should  apply  to  any  evaluations  of 
my  fitness  to  continue  in  this  post. 

Years  are  only  a  guide  to  a  person's  age 
and  have  little  meaning  when  attempting  to 
equate  them  with  ability,  vigor  and  demon- 
strated performance. 

This  is  what  I  believe  many  young  people 
are  talking  about  today  when.  In  spite  of 
their  youth,  they  demand  a  more  active  role 
in  our  society  commensurate  with  the  many 
obligations  they  are  required  to  shoulder. 
And  they  are  right. 

Many  of  our  great  artists  and  composers 
did  their  best  work  in  their  80s.  They  were 
Judged  on  performance,  not  age.  Other  lead- 
ers, too. 

Look  at  Bernard  Baruch;  he  was  brilliant 
in  his  90s — and  Herbert  Hoover  and  Douglas 
MacArthur  in  their  80s. 

That  Is  my  policy.  I  Judge  a  man  on  the 
quality  of  his  performance.  So  long  as  I  am 
blessed  with  good  health  and  enthusiasm  for 
my  work.  I  would  hope  that  I  may  be  Judged 
in  this  same  manner. 

HOW  MUCH  HAS  THE  FBI  GROWN  SINCE  YOU 
ASSUMED  ITS   LEADERSHIP? 

When  Attorney  General  Stone  appointed 
me  on  May  10,  1924,  to  head  what  was  simply 
called  the  Btireau  of  Investigation,  the  Bu- 
reau had  441  special  agents. 

Compared  with  today,  the  Bureau's  Juris- 
diction was  quite  limited.  Through  the  years 
Congressional  enactments.  Presidential  direc- 
tives and  orders  of  the  Attorney  General  have 
substantially  Increased  our  Jurisdiction  to 
some  185  federal  investigative  matters. 


We  have  59  field  offices  located  throughout 
the  U.S.  and  Puerto  Rico.  In  addition  to  these 
major  offices,  there  are  hundreds  of  resident 
agencies  or  suboffices.  All  told,  the  Bureau 
now  has  approximately  19,000  employees,  and 
over  8,000  of  these  are  special  agents. 

I  might  say  here  that  the  average  agent 
works  overtime  2'/2  hours  every  day,  but  gets 
paid  only  for  one  hour  and  49  minutes,  the 
legal  limit.  I  think  the  amount  of  overtime 
Is  grossly  excessive,  but  It's  necessary  because 
of  the  vastly  expanded  duties  given  the  Bu- 
reau. 

HAS  THE   NATURE  OF   YOUR  OWN  WORK  CHANGED 
AS  THE  BUREAU  HAS  GROWN? 

Ill  the  early  days,  I  could  get  out  and  visit 
the  field  offices  every  year,  personally  see  the 
agents  In  action,  and  spot  those  with  poten- 
tial, those  who  did  more — or  less — than  their 
duty. 

I  can't  do  that  now.  I  have  to  stay  here. 

I  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  preparation  for 
testimony  before  Congressional  committees, 
and  in  testifying. 

But  the  FBI  Inspection  division  reports  to 
me  on  what  you  might  call  "the  blood  pres- 
sure of  the  service."  It  makes  Inspections  of 
every  f.eld  office — not  to  get  somebody,  but  to 
find  the  soft  spots,  if  any.  We  can't  afford 
these. 

Another  difference  Is  that  In  the  early  days, 
I  could  get  out  on  cases.  I  wish  I  could  do 
that  now,  but  somebody  has  to  run  things 
here.  I  still  sweat  the  hard  cases  out,  though, 
here  at  headquarters. 

The  plane  hijackings,  for  example. 

WHAT  WERE  SOME  OF  THE  CASES  YOU  WENT  ON? 

Some  were  publicized,  some  were  not. 
There  was  one  Involving  John  Henry  Sead- 
lund,  in  the  '30s.  He  was  wanted  for  the 
kidnapping  and  murder  of  Charles  S.  Ross 
[a  v.ealthy  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  businessman]. 
Seadlund  was  arrested  at  the  Santa  Anita 
race  track  in  California  and  I  flew  out  there 
to  get  his  confession. 

In  the  FBI,  we  have  never  countenanced 
anv  rough  stuff,  never  any  "third  degree." 
I  believe  psychology  plays  a  large  part  in 
dealing  with  criminals.  Psychology  and  In- 
tegrity, even  with  criminals.  This  case  makes 
that  point. 

I  talked  all  day  to  Seadlund  and  I  hadn't 
had  any  sleep.  Or  food.  I  asked  him  If  he 
wanted  something  to  eat. 

"What  do  you  want  to  know  for?"  Sead- 
lund snapped  at  me.  "You  won't  get  it  for 
me."  I  asked  him  pretty  bluntly,  "What  do 
you  want  to  eat?" 

He  said,  "Steak,  potatoes,  and  pie  &  la 
mode."  I  told  an  a^ent,  "Just  double  that 
order." 

The  next  day  Seadlund  asked  to  see  me. 
He  told  me,  "Well,  you  kept  your  word  and 
got  me  my  steak.  Now  get  your  steno  and 
I'll  tell  you  what  you  want  to  know."  I  got  a 
full  confession. 

So  psychology  and  integrity  are  tremen- 
dously Important.  FBI  agents  were  warning 
suspects  of  their  constitutional  rights  long 
before  it  was  required  by  law. 

We  had  to  take  Seadlund  to  St.  Paul. 
When  we  left  Los  Angeles  it  was  78  degrees 
and  when  we  got  to  St.  Paul  it  was  zero.  We 
had  to  hide  out  from  the  press  in  the  woods 
for  two  or  three  days,  looking  for  the  bodies 
of  Ross  and  Seadlund's  partner,  whom  he 
had  also  killed. 

I  asked  one  of  the  agents  to  get  me  some 
warm  clothing.  He  brought  me  a  suit  of  red 
woolen  underwear.  He  could  have  at  least 
gotten  white,  but  it  was  a  gag  and  it  was  ap- 
preciated. 

WEREN'T  YOU  ALSO  PERSONALLY  IN  ON  THE  AL- 
VIN    KARPIS   AFFAIR? 

Of  course,  there  was  Karpls.  He  was  part 
of  the  Ma  Barker  gang,  and  kept  sending  me 
postcards  from  all  over  the  country,  saying 
he  was  going  to  kill  me  like  Ma  Barker  and 
her  son  [Fred]  were  killed  in  a  gun  battle  in 
Florida.  I  passed  the  word  that  whenever  we 


spotted  him,  I  wanted  to  make  the  capture 
personally. 

Well,  we  tracked  him  to  New  Orleans  [In 
April,  1936]  and  I  flew  down  there. 

We  try  to  make  an  arrest  at  dawn,  or  some 
other  time  when  there  aren't  many  people 
on  the  street.  But  we  had  to  do  this  one  at 
5  In  the  afternoon.  Karpls  had  been  holed  up 
in  an  apartment  on  Jeff  Davis  Parkway  and 
It  was  the  rush  hour  and  there  were  people 
everywhere. 

Karpls  and  a  companion  suddenly  walked 
out  of  the  house  and  got  into  a  car.  I  ran 
up  on  one  side  and  grabbed  him.  Another 
ag^nt  went  to  the  other  side  and  grabbed  the 
other  fellow. 

I  said,  "Bring  the  handcuffs,"  but  every- 
body had  forgotten  to  bring  handcuffs.  So  an 
agent  who  had  grown  up  on  a  cattle  ranch 
said,  "I  can  tie  him  up  so  he  can't  move." 
And  he  did,  tying  his  hands  behind  him  with 
a  necktie. 

When  we  got  into  the  car,  Karpls  called  me 
by  name.  I  asked  him  how  he  knew  who  I 
was  and  he  said,  "Oh,  I  saw  your  picture 
in  the  paper  in  Miami."  I'd  had  my  picture 
taken  when  I  caught  that  sallfish  on  the 
wall  over  there,  the  only  one  I've  ever  caught. 
Karpls  said  that  my  luck  was  better  than  his, 
that  he'd  been  trying  to  catch  one  for  three 
years. 

On  the  way  downtown,  the  agent  driving 
the  car  got  lost. 

Karpls  spoke  up,  wanting  to  know  where 
we  were  going.  I  asked  him  why  he  cared 
and  he  said,  "Well,  if  it's  to  the  post  office 
building,  I  can  tell  you  how  to  get  there.  I 
was  planning  to  rob  it."  So  he  directed  us. 

The  agent  who  was  driving  heard  from  me 
later. 

YOU  HAVE  ALWAYS  SHOWN  PARTICULAR  INTEREST 
IN   KIDNAPING    CASES,    HAVEN'T   YOU? 

Yes.  Every  case  Is  Important,  but  kldnap- 
ings  strike  me  as  being  extremely  vicious 
crimes  against  society.  Often  they  involve 
young  children  or  other  family  members.  I 
don't  think  there  Is  anjrthing  worse  than  the 
kidnaping  of  a  child  and  the  agony  of  the 
family.  I  look  with  a  great  deal  of  personal 
satisfaction  on  our  accomplishments  in  these 
cases. 

We  first  got  the  name  "G-man"  on  a  kid- 
naping, the  Urschel  case. 

(Oklahoma  oilman  Charles  P.  Urschel.  kid- 
naped in  1933  by  the  George  "Machine  Gun" 
Kelly  gang.  Caught  in  a  hotise  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  Kelly  cringed  and  cried,  "Don't  shoot, 
G-men,   don't  shoot.   G-men!"] 

The  federal  kidnaping  statute  passed  In 
1932  after  the  Lindbergh  baby  kidnaping, 
as  well  as  a  series  of  other  special  "crime 
bills"  in  the  early  '30s,  greatly  exptanded  our 
responsibilities  in  that  field. 

DO   YOU   HAVE  ANY   ADVICE   ON   HOW  TO   KEEP  IN 
GOOD     HEALTH? 

I  try  to  stay  in  good  health  by  avoiding 
excesses.  Moderation  in  everything  you  do  is 
a  good  rule.  I  take  a  physical  every  year  and 
the  last  one  showed  I  was  in  better  shape 
than  when  I  took  the  first  one,  in  1938.  I 
had  to  lose  a  little  weight  after  that  one. 

All  of  our  agents  must  be  In  top  physical 
condition.  They  can  be  a  little  underweight, 
but  they  can't  be  overweight.  When  I  put 
that  rule  In,  some  men  groaned  a  little.  But 
the  wives  all  think  It  is  great. 

I  exercise  every  morning  on  an  exercycle. 

I  try  to  get  enough  sleep  each  night,  but 
not  too  much. 

In  the  evening  I  relax  and  watch  televi- 
sion. I  usually  have  a  highball,  maybe  two. 
But  never  more  than  two.  Jack  Daniels  black 
label — on  the  rocks,  with  a  dash  of  soda.  I 
never  drink  martinis.  Martinis  are  poison. 
Nobody  can  drink  four  and  be  sober. 

I  never  take  work  home  with  me  Monday 
through  Friday.  But  I  take  a  lot  of  work 
home  with  me  on  the  weekend  when  I  have 
time  to  think. 

Of  cotirse,  I  watch  my  diet.  Again,  you 
have  to  do  everything  in  moderation. 


I  have  two  little  cairn  terriers.  One  is  17, 
blind  and  deaf,  and  the  other  is  four.  She's 
a  little  hussy,  bosses  the  older  one  around. 
At  breakfast,  they  get  my  bacon  and  eggs.  I 
get  the  fruit  Juice  and  black  coffee. 

I  always  'nave  the  same  thing  for  lunch: 
grapefruit,  cottage  cheese  and  black  coffee. 
And  usually  I  eat  at  the  same  place  [the 
Mayflower  Hotel  ] . 

I  like  to  relax  at  lunch.  One  of  the  things 
that  irritates  me  Is  for  people  to  come  up 
and  ask,  "You  don't  know  me,  do  you?"  I 
always  say,  "If  you  were  ever  in  Alcatraz,  I 
know  you.  We'd  have  a  record  on  you." 

My  dinner  at  home  is  always  moderate. 
I'd  love  to  have  a  piece  of  chocolate  cream 
pie.  But  I  don't.  Moderation  In  what  you 
do.  Integrity  In  what  you  do.  I  believe  In 
that  absolutely. 

HORSE    RACING    IS    YOUR    FAVORITE    SPORT.    HAVE 
YOU    SEEN    ANY    OF    THE    GREAT    WINNERS? 

Yes.  I  saw  Whlrlaway,  for  example. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  at  Aqueduct  and 
asked  a  friend  with  me  to  get  a  ticket  on 
him.  He  came  back  with  a  ticket  on  the 
wrong  horse.  Tola  Rose  I  think  It  was,  a  20-1 
shot.  Whirlaway  was  something  like  2-5.  And 
Tola  Rose  won.  I  told  him  I  should  let  him 
pick  the  horses  every  time. 

One  fellow  I  wouldn't  let  ever  pick  a  horse 
is  George  Allen  (a  friend  of  Presidents  Roose- 
velt, Truman  and  Eisenhower).  He  always 
bets  three  horses  in  the  same  race — to  win. 

President  Elsenhower  used  to  give  George 
$5  to  bet  for  him  every  now  and  then.  I  told 
President  Eisenhower,  "I'd  never  let  George 
bet  for  me.  He's  the  worst  at  picking  horses 
I  ever  saw." 

George  said  that  if  I'd  told  that  to  anybody 
else  but  the  President,  he'd  have  sued  for 
slander.  We're  very  good  friends. 

WHAT    ARE    YOUR    10    MOST    IMPORTANT    ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS  AS  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  FBI? 

It's  difficult  to  pick  out  any  specific  num- 
ber of  accomplishments.  Certainly  among  the 
most  Important  was  cleaning  up  the  Bureau, 
cleaning  out  the  political  hacks.  This  was 
the  mandate  given  to  me  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Stone  when  he  appointed  me.  Also,  win- 
ning the  support  the  FBI  has  consistently 
received  over  the  years  from  the  law-abiding 
and  concerned  public. 

Without  these,  it  is  doubtful  the  FBI  could 
have  realized  many  other  accomplishments. 
I  am  particularly  proud  that  FBI  perform- 
ance during  my  tenure  has  merited  the  pub- 
lic's support. 

Other  accomplishments  which  were  im- 
portant in  the  development  of  the  FBI  in- 
clude the  nationwide  centralization  of  crimi- 
nal fingerprint  records  in  the  FBI  Identifica- 
tion Division  in  192i:  establishment  in  1932 
of  the  FBI  Laboratory;  and  establishment 
in  1935  of  the  FBI  National  Academy,  which 
provided  a  university-level  advanced  train- 
ing program  for  select  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers throughout  the  nation. 

Also,  the  capture  of  the  Nazi  saboteurs 
landed  on  our  shores  by  submarine  during 
World  War  II;  the  convictions  of  top  com- 
munist leaders  following  the  war;  the  suc- 
cessful investigations  into  the  Rosenberg 
and  Col.  Rudolf  Ivanovlch  Abel  spy  cases  in 
the  1950s;  the  convictions  resulting  from  our 
investigations  of  the  murders  of  a  number  of 
civil  rights  workers  during  the  1960s;  and 
the  beginning  of  the  FBI  National  Crime  In- 
formation Center. 

There  are  many  more,  of  course,  but  these 
stand  out  in  my  mind. 

WHAT    ABOUT    YOtTR    OWN    POLITICS? 

You  know,  when  I  took  over  with  the  man- 
date to  clean  out  the  political  hacks  and 
straighten  out  the  Bureau  and  did.  I  was  ac- 
cused of  being  a  Democrat  because  the  Re- 
publicans were  in  office.  Then  I  was  accused 
of  being  a  Republican  when  the  Democrats 
took  over. 

I  grew  up  in  and  live  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  have  never  voted  in  my  life.  X 
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don't  like  labels  and  I  am  not  political.  My 
leeling  about  politics  is  that  both  parties 
should  nominate  for  all  offices  the  very  best 
qualified  man — unfortunately,  that  isn't  al- 
ways the  case — and  that  the  people  should 
vote  for  the  man  whom  they  believe  Is  the 
best  qualified. 

TOU  HAVE  BEEN  QUOTED  AS  SAYING  THE  FBI'S 
NATIONAL  CRIME  INFORMATION  CENTER  IS  A 
REAL  BBEAKTHROCCH  IN  FIGHTING  CRIME. 
WHY    so? 

The  NCIC  provides  what  was  long  urgently 
needed,  a  comprehensive  and  swiftly  efficient 
informational  exchange  system  of  national 
scope. 

This  computerized  index  of  documented 
crime  data  is  now  tied  to  all  states  and  Can- 
ada by  a  vast  telecommunications  network. 
The  total  number  of  NCIC  active  records  con- 
cerning stolen  property  and  persons  wanted 
for  crimes  has  climbed  to  over  three  million, 
with  daily  transactions  sometimes  well  over 
75.000. 

I'll  give  you  an  example  of  why  I  think  this 
gives  our  nation's  law  enforcement  com- 
munity an  essential  tool  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  crime. 

Recently,  two  state  troopers  in  New  York 
State  stopped  a  car.  They  radioed  for  a  check 
on  it  and  within  two  minutes — two  min- 
utes— they  knew  that  the  car  had  been  stolen 
and  that  its  two  occupants  were  wanted  for 
murder  In  California. 

SOME  HAVE  CHARGED  TilAT  FEDERAL  COMPUTER 
SYSTEMS  ARE  LEADING  TO  A  HUGE  NATIONAL 
DATA  DANK  THAT  COULD  STRIP  THE  INDIVmUAL 
OP    HIS    PRIVACY.    COULD    YOU    COMMENT? 

As  far  as  the  FBI  is  concerned,  those  fears 
are  groundless. 

The  National  Crime  Information  Center  is 
the  principal  FBI  computer  system  and  it 
contains  only  documented  data  concerning 
criminals  and  stolen  property.  Its  informa- 
tion is  available  only  to  authorized  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  the  system  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  any  abuse  or  misuse  of  its 
data. 

Any  allegations  that  this  could  lead  to  a 
"big  brother  is  looking  at  you"  operation  are 
completely  false. 

THE  FBI  HAS  BEEN  ACCUSED  OP  ENGAGING  IN  UN- 
AUTHORIZD  WIRETAPING.  WHAT  ARE  THE 
FACTS? 

The  facts  are  that  the  FBI  has  not  used 
wiretaps  without  the  authority  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  then  only  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent in  cases  involving  our  nation's  security. 

Also,  under  the  Onuiibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  federal  Judges 
may  authorize  the  FBI  to  use  electronic  sur- 
veillance techniques  in  some  cases  involving 
organized  crime.  The  Attorney  General  has 
to  approve  each  instance,  and  a  written  affi- 
davit establishing  probable  cause  for  action 
must  be  presented  to  the  Judge. 

Assertions  that  FBI  wiretapping  Is  wide- 
spread are  absurd.  If  the  FBI  engaged  in 
wiretapping  to  Just  a  fraction  of  what  its 
critics  suggest,  it  would  have  no  time  for 
anything  else. 

These  critics  who  accuse  the  FBI  of  this 
practice  can  never  produce  any  proof. 

Congressman  Boggs  [Rep.  Hale  Boggs  (D.- 
LaK  majority  leader  in  the  House]  made  a 
wild  statement  that  his  telephone  had  been 
tapped.  That  charge  was  simply  not  true.  No 
telephone  of  any  Congressman  has  ever  been 
tapped  since  I  became  Bureau  director  in 
1924.  He  was  put  in  the  position  of  having 
to  "put  up  or  shut  up  "  on  that  charge  and 
he  shut  up. 

ANUTHER  ACCUSATION  AGAINST  THE  FBI  IS  THAT 
OF  SNOOPING  ON  CAMPUSES 

Completely  false.  I  believe  this  is  only  a 
scare  tactic  to  Inflame  the  academic  com- 
munity against  the  FBI. 

Yes.  the  FBI  does  conduct  investigations 
on  college  campuses — or  anywhere  else  in 
the  nation.  But  only  if  there  is  a  violation 
within  its  Investigative  Jurisdiction. 


If,  for  example,  an  ROTC  building  has 
been  destroyed  by  a  fire  or  explosion,  we  will 
Investigate  to  see  if  there  is  evidence  of 
sabotage  or  destruction  of  government  prop- 
erty. Many  campuses  have  government  re- 
search or  other  government  facilities.  If  gov- 
ernment property  is  damaged  or  stolen,  the 
FBI  investigates. 

We  do  not  snoop  on  campuses,  or  In  any 
way  treat  the  campus  different  from  any 
other  area  of  society.  The  FBI  has  the  high- 
est respect  for  academic  freedom. 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS  IS  MAKING  GREAT  USE  OP 
COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY,  PARTICULARLY  IN 
RECORDS  MANAGEMENT.  WHAT  STEPS  HAS  THE 
FBI    TAKEN    ALONG    THIS    LINE? 

One  Of  the  first  actions  I  took  upon  be- 
coming director  was  the  establishment  of  a 
centralized  national  file  of  arrest  records  on 
fingerprints.  This  led  to  formation  of  the 
FBI  Identification  Bureau  in  1924,  the  year 
of  my  appointment. 

From  800,000  fingerprint  records,  this  has 
now  grown  to  nearly  200  million,  including 
many  civilian  and  military  fingerprints  that 
are  kept  separately  from  those  filed  as  a 
result  Of  arrests.  I  have  always  felt  strongly 
that  fingerprints  for  identification  purposes 
are  a  protection  for  the  public.  I  remember 
I  personally  took  the  fingerprints  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller  Jr.  and  his  family  in  1924  to 
encourage  the  public  to  take  advantage  of 
this  protection,  and  to  show  there  was  no 
stigma  in  having  your  fingerprints  recorded. 
Nelson  was  a  little  boy  then. 

As  far  back  as  1934,  the  FBI  Installed  a 
punch  card  system  of  searching  fingerprints. 
However,  because  of  the  rising  volvune  of 
fingerprint  records  this  proved  inadequate 
and,  by  necessity,  the  Identification  DlvUion 
had  to  return  to  manual  searching.  Presently, 
development  contracts  are  nearlng  com- 
pletion to  computerize  fingerprint  files  and  to 
electronically  read,  classify  and  retrieve — 
within  seconds. 

In  1954,  we  had  in  operation  the  first 
automated  payroll  system  In  the  federal 
government. 

WHAT  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  MAJOR  PROBLEMS  THE 
FBI  HAS  RUN  INTO  IN  COMBATING  ORGANIZED 
CRIME,  ESPECIALLY  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  LEGITI- 
MATE  BUSINESS? 

There  is  no  question  the  two  most  serious 
problem  areas  are  the  complexity  and  size  of 
the  investigations  themselves,  and  the  gen- 
eral apathy  of  citizens  directly  or  indirectly 
affected. 

On  one  series  of  gambling  raids  we  used 
over  200  FBI  agents.  In  another  series,  we 
had  to  call  upon  over  400  agents.  In  one  major 
hoodlum  international  bankruptcy  case 
alone,  we  had  Investigations  l>elng  conducted 
by  31  offices  in  28  states,  ranging  from  New 
York  to  California  and  from  Minnesota  to 
Alabama. 

Many  hoolums,  unfortunately,  have  ac- 
quired a  facade  of  seml-respectabillty  in  their 
communities.  People  find  it  hard  to  ijelieve 
that  these  so-called  "businessmen"  can  pos- 
sibly be  involved  in  illegal  acUvities. 

Even  more  disturbing,  from  a  law  enforce- 
ment view,  is  the  seeming  Indifference  of 
otherwise  responsible  citizens  to  the  acknowl- 
edged existence  of  specific  phases  of  or- 
ganized crime  in  their  communities. 

Wliat  they  are  overlooking,  of  course,  is 
that  hoodlum-connected  major  thefts  in- 
crease their  insurance  rates,  that  labor 
racketeering  increases  consumer  costs,  that 
gambling  and  narcotics  corrupt  youth,  and 
that  bribery  of  civic  and  police  officials  un- 
dermines good  government  and  deprives  the 
public  of  the  protection  to  which  It  is  en- 
titled. 

is  THERE  A  LAW  WHICH  PARTICULARLY  HELPS 
THE  FBI  TO  FIGHT  INFILTRATION  OF  BUSINESS 
BY   CRIMINALS? 

Under  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1970,  which  the  President  signed  into  law 
in  October,  1970.  Title  IX  Ixms  the  invest- 


ment of  underworld  funds  In  legitimate  busi- 
ness ventures.  This  provides  for  severe 
criminal  penalties,  as  well  as  forfeitures. 

SUCCESSFUL  BUSINESSMEN  PLACE  GREAT  EMPHA- 
SIS UPON  PERSONNEL  TRAINING.  WHAT  IS  TH« 
FBI  DOING  IN  THIS  AREA? 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  Importance  of 
personnel  training,  and  effective  personnel 
training  has  been  a  keystone  of  FBI  opera- 
tions since  I  became  director.  In  fact,  the  FBI 
pioneered  advanced  law  enforcement  train- 
ing with  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Academy  in  1935. 

In  addition  to  the  Academy,  the  FBI  baa 
some  1,500  specially  trained  special  agent  po- 
lice Instructors  who  go  out  where  requested 
and  give  a  wide  variety  of  training.  For  ex- 
ample, this  FBI  Field  Police  Training  Pro- 
gram Just  this  past  year  conducted  more  than 
9.000  training  schools,  attended  by  more  than 
300.000  people.  And  this  involved  over  83,000 
hours  of  classroom  instruction  by  Bureau 
personnel. 

The  new  facility  for  our  Academy  at  Quan- 
tlco,  Va..  wlien  we  move  in  later  this  year, 
will  enable  us  to  Increase  the  number  of  offi- 
cers to  be  trained  from  200  to  2.000  annually. 
It  will  also  provide  specialized  courses  for 
1.000  others.  These  will  be  management 
courses,  and  I'm  quite  proud  that  we  will  be 
able  to  do  this.  I  believe  it  will  certainly 
strengthen  local  law  enforcement. 

DO  YOU  THINK  THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  HAVE 
A    NATIONAL    POLICE    FORCE? 

I  am  vigorously  opposed  to  a  national  po- 
lice force,  or  any  trend  toward  one.  I  want 
to  make  one  point  clear,  and  it  is  one  that 
critics  of  the  FBI  seem  to  want  to  overlook. 

The  FBI  does  not  decide  what  It  will  In- 
vestigate. It  is  given  responsibilities  by  Con- 
gress, by  the  President,  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. It  Is  charged  by  law  to  carry  out  certain 
functions.  And  we  will  do  that. 

I  might  also  say  that  I  opposed  our  being 
given  some  of  these  responsibilities.  For  in- 
stance, we  are  charged  with  investigating 
an  illegal  gambling  case  if  It  involves  five  or 
more  persons,  remains  in  business  30  days,  or 
has  a  daily  $2,000  gross.  I  believe  this  Is  a 
function  of  local  law  enforcement. 

THE  FBI  HAS  A  RELATIVELY  SMALL  NUMBER  OF 
NEGRO  SPECIAL  AGENTS.  WHAT  IS  ITS  POLICT 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  EMPLOYING  MEMBERS  OF 
MINORITIES? 

The  FBI  is  unequivocally  dedicated  to  the 
principles  of  equal  employment  opportunity. 
I  insist  that  all  appointments  and  other  per- 
sonnel actions  be  based  on  merit  and  fitness. 

Let  me  say  that  nothing  would  please  me 
more  than  to  have  a  greater  number  of  spe- 
cial agents  from  minority  groups.  We  have  a 
very  real  need  for  them,  and  they  would  be 
a  most  welcome  asset.  We  will  continue  to 
make  every  effort  to  attract  those  qualified. 

But  I  have  not,  and  will  not,  relax  the 
high  standards  which  the  FBI  has  tradition- 
ally demanded  of  special  agents  without 
favor  or  exception. 

Attorney  General  [Robert  F.]  Kennedy  be- 
came very  angry  with  me  over  this. 

I  would  not  yield. 

The  standards  for  a  special  agent  of  the 
FBI  are  stringent.  Applicants  must  be  of 
outstanding  appearance  and  outstanding 
character,  and  have  the  required  education 
in  law,  accounting,  languages  or  sciences,  or 
three  years  of  executive,  professional  or  in- 
vestigative experience. 

We  demand  of  FBI  employees  a  standard 
of  morality  which  can  be  approved  by  the 
majority  of  the  American  people.  Some  say 
we  are  too  strict,  but  I  submit  to  public 
Judgment  that  discipline  Is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity. An  undisciplined  law  enforcement 
agency  is  a  menace  to  society. 

We  do  have  exacting  standards  In  the  FBI 
and  we  apologize  to  no  one  for  them.  We 
have  no  intention  of  arbitrarily  compromis- 
ing these  standards  to  accommodate  kooks, 
misfits  or  slobs. 
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As  I  have  said  publicly,  disregard  for  law 
and  order  Lb  encouraged  by  hatemongers,  ex- 
tremists and  others  who  say  that  revolution 
against  society  is  Justified  and  necessary. 

A  NUMBER  or  TERRORIST  OB  RETOLXTTIONAaT 
GROUPS  SEEM  TO  HAVE  SPEUNC  UP  IN  RECZNT 
YEARS.    WOULD   YOU   COMMENT? 

Terrorist-extremist  sentiment  Is  on  the 
rise  In  the  nation  today,  especially  in  the 
so-called  New  Left.  The  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  was  formed  in  1962  and  by  1967 
this  group  had  developed  a  revolutionary, 
violent  posture,  urging  destruction  of  oup 
democratic  institutions.  In  1969,  it  was  torn 
by  factionalism  and  its  extremist  wing  be- 
came the  Weatherman. 

The  Weatherman,  which  went  under- 
ground In  1970,  believes  in  violence.  Its  ad- 
herents have  collected  explosives  and  set  up 
bomb  factories.  They  have  carried  out  acts 
of  violence  not  only  against  police  facilities, 
but  against  military  and  government  build- 
ings and  even  private  buildings  which  hap- 
pen to  house  the  offices  of  companies  these 
extremists  dont  like. 

Small  terror  groups,  operating  from  imder- 
ground,  represent  a  great  danger.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Weatherman  type  of  extremist 
mentality  seems  to  have  spread  to  some  other 
young  people  and  even  some  adults. 

You  have  black  nationalist  terror  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  Black  Panther  Party. 
The  Panthers  are  hoodlum-type  revolution- 
aries, and  their  true  nature  must  be  ex- 
posed. 

Currently  the  Panther  Party  Is  dodng 
everything  possible  to  show  a  "humanitarian 
face" — to  show  that  it  is  interested,  for  ex- 
ample. In  the  welfare  of  children  through 
Its  so-called  Breakfast  for  Children  program. 

This  Is  a  public  relations  gimmick.  Part 
of  the  reason  for  this  feigned  emphasis  on 
humanltarlEtnlsm  Is  to  encourage  contribu- 
tions from  wealthy  white  liberals,  who  have 
given  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Panthers. 

WHAT  IS  THE  FBI'S  ROLE  CONCERNING  PROTESTS, 
SUCH    AS  THOSE   AGAINST  THE   VIET   NAM   WAR? 

In  America,  we  have  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. Individuals  have  a  right  on  their  own 
to  oppose  the  war  or  say  anything  else  they 
desire  about  Viet  Nam. 

There  are  a  number  of  antiwar  groups  and 
they  have  the  right  to  voice  their  viewpoints. 
The  FBI  does  not  In  any  way  attempt  to 
stifle  groups  or  individuals  who  spesik  out 
against  the  Viet  Nam  War.  Charges  that  we 
do  are  completely  false. 

The  FBI  becomes  concerned  only  when 
members  of  these  or  any  other  groups  vio- 
late laws  vrtthln  Its  investigative  Jurisdic- 
tion. Or  when  the  activities  of  the  groups 
become  violent  or  terroristic  and  pose  a 
threat  to  the  internal  security  of  the  coun- 
try. 

YOU  MENTIONED  WHAT  YOU  CONSIDER  YOUR 
MOST  IMPORTANT  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AS  FBI 
DIRECTOR.  WHAT  WOULD  YOU  CONSIDER  THE 
MOST  IMPORTANT  CASES  THE  FBI  HAS  IN- 
VESTIGATED? 

I  like  to  think  that  all  of  our  Investiga- 
tions are  important.  But  in  terms  of  their 
impact  on  FBI  operations  or  the  events  of 
the  time,  a  few  stand  out. 

The  successful  investigation  of  the  kid- 
naping of  Charles  Lindbergh's  son  In  1932 
led  to  the  passage  that  same  year  of  the  fed- 
eral kidnaping  statute,  giving  the  FBI  added 
jurisdiction  over  this  despicable  crime. 

John  Dllllnger  had  become  a  full-blown 
American  folk  hero  by  the  time  our  agents 
were  forced  to  shoot  while  moving  in  to 
arrest  him  in  Chicago  during  1934.  I  saw  an 
ad  the  other  day  that  they  were  making  an- 
other movie  about  DiUinger.  I  suppose  this 
one  will  make  him  a  hero  again.  I  can't 
understand  this.  The  worst  movie  ever  made 
was  that  one  about  Bonnie  and  Clyde.  They 
were  nothing  but  a  couple  of  bum  criminals, 
the  worst  kind. 


Just  a  few  months  prior  to  the  Japanese 
bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  In  1941,  FBI  agents 
arrested  33  members  of  the  network  of  the 
German  spy,  Frederick  Duqueene.  This  case, 
together  with  the  FBI  capture  of  the  Nazi 
saboteurs  landed  secretly  In  this  country,  I 
am  sure,  stopped  serious  enemy  attempts  to 
sabotage  our  war  effort.  Those  Nazi  saboteurs 
were  tried  in  Classroom  No.  1  of  this  build- 
ing (the  Justice  Depcirtment  building]. 

In  1949  our  Investigations  resulted  in  the 
conviction  of  11  top  leaders  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A.  We  were  only  a  few 
years  removed  from  working  with  the  world's 
leading  communist  power,  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  an  ally.  It  was  hard  for  some  to  realize  the 
conspiratorial  nature  of  the  Communist 
Party  In  those  circumstances. 

The  trial  In  which  the  leaders  were  con- 
victed galvanized  public  opinion  to  the  fact 
the  communists  were  attempting  to  subvert 
our  democratic  form  of  government.  The 
Rosenberg  atom  bomb  spy  case  the  following 
year  left  little  doubt  of  these  motives. 

The  six-year-long  FBI  Investigation  of  the 
1950  robbery  of  Brink's,  Inc.,  at  Boston  dem- 
onstrated the  virtue  of  Investigative  per- 
sistence and  hard  work. 

The  FBI  investigation  of  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy  at  Dallas  resulted  In 
the  interviewing  of  approximately  25,000  per- 
sons and  the  submission  of  more  than  2,000 
reports  to  the  Warren  Commission. 

As  a  result  of  the  assassination  and  the 
Investigation,  Congress  passed  legislation,  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  providing  for  federal 
criminal  penalties  In  Instances  Involving 
Presidential  assassination,  kidnapping  and 
assault.  The  FBI  was  charged  to  investigate 
such  violations,  which  were  previously  the 
responsibility  of  the  local  Jurisdiction  in 
which  the  crime  occurred. 

The  FBI  Investig^atlon  of  the  murder  of 
three  civil  rights  workers  in  Mississippi  In 
1964,  as  well  as  Investigations  of  other  simi- 
lar Instances  of  violence  and  brutality,  helped 
to  hasten  the  passage  of  broader  civil  rights 
legislation. 

MR.  HOOVER,  IS  THERE  ONE  CROOK  YOU 
REMEMBER  MOST  VIVIDLY? 

Gaston  B.  Means.  I  think  he  was  the  worst 
crook  I  ever  knew.  I  fired  him  from  the  Bu- 
reau the  first  thing  when  I  took  over  and  be 
became  mixed  up  In  all  sorts  of  things.  He 
was  a  scoundrel. 

Evalyn  Walsh  McLean  [the  wealthy  Wash- 
ington socialite]  knew  he  was  a  crook,  but 
she  thought  because  he  was,  he  could  help 
In  the  Lindbergh  kidnaping.  She  gave  him 
$100,000  to  try  to  get  the  baby  back,  and 
would  have  given  him  more.  She  was  going 
to  pawn  her  Jewels,  but  I  stopped  that. 

We  never  did  find  the  money  Means  got 
from  Mrs.  McLean  and  which  he  said  he  had 
burled.  We  had  divers  searching  the  Potomac. 
When  he  was  convicted  and  in  the  hospital  at 
Leavenworth,  I  fiew  out  there  and  saw  him. 

"Why  did  you  lie  to  our  own  men  about 
where  the  money  is?"  I  asked  him. 

He  put  his  hand  over  his  heart  and  said, 
"Oh,  Edgar.  That  wounds  me." 

He  was  a  complete  scoundrel.  But  he  was 
the  type  some  people  liked — a  sort  of  lovable 
scoundrel. 

A  he:adquabters  building  for  the  fbi  is  being 

CONSTRUCTED  ACROSS  THE  STREET.  WHEN  WILL 
IT  BE  COMPLETED? 

There  are  some  who  maintain  that  the  only 
reason  I  am  staying  on  as  director  of  the  FBI 
Is  to  be  present  at  the  dedication  of  this  new 
building.  I  say  this  Is  absolute  nonsense.  In  a 
recent  speech,  I  facetiously  noted  that  at  the 
rate  It  Is  going  up,  none  of  us  will  be  around 
by  the  time  It  is  completed. 

Hopefully,  it  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
In  1974.  We  have  shared  space  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  since  1934  and  during 
that  period  our  staff  and  that  of  the  Depart- 
ment have  mtiltlplied  many  times.  It's  been 


necessary  to  relocate  many  phases  of  our 
operations  In  seven  other  sites  in  the  capital. 
This  new  headquarters  will  bring  every- 
thing under  one  roof  and  vastly  Improve  our 
administration  and  efficiency. 

WOULD  YOU  TAKE   A  LOOK   AHEAD  AT  THE  FBl'8 
ROLE  IN  THE  YEARS  TO  COME? 

I  would  hope  the  FBI's  role  In  the  future 
wUl  be  Identical  with  Its  role  In  the  past  and 
at  the  present.  That  Is,  being  a  servant  of 
the  people. 

The  FBI's  success  has  been  built  on  one 
vital  base — the  confidence  of  the  people.  If 
we  knock  on  a  citizen's  door,  he  does  not 
have  to  talk  to  us  or  give  our  special  agents 
information.  This  Is  a  decision  he  must  make. 
We  can  solve  cases  only  If  citizens  furnish 
Information. 

We  want  to  maintain  he  confidence  and 
support  of  citizens  In  all  walks  of  life.  In  all 
areas  of  the  covmtry.  If  we  don't,  we  simply 
cannot  do  the  Job  for  which  we  are  respon- 
sible. 

I  want  the  FBI's  work  In  the  future  to  con- 
tinue to  merit  the  approval  of  the  people. 
This  means,  on  ovir  part,  top  quality  Investi- 
gations. Efficient,  loyal  and  responsible  per- 
sonnel. A  willingness  to  work  hard. 

ONE  LAST  QUESTION,  MR.  HOOVER,  YOU'VE  SPENT 
YOUR  LIFE  FIGHTING  CRIME.  HAVE  YOU,  AS  A 
PERSON,  EVER  BEEN  VICTIMIZED? 

Yea.  Once  by  a  fellow  who  came  door-to- 
door.  I  bought  a  load  of  fertilizer  from  him 
for  my  roses.  The  stuff  turned  out  to  be  black 
sawdust. 

And  then,  once  by  the  fellow  they  called 
"The  Blrdman  of  Alcatraz."  He  had  tw^o 
cells — one  In  which  he  lived,  and  another 
where  he  kept  his  birds. 

My  mother  was  alive  then  and  she  always 
liked  to  keep  a  few  birds,  so  I  bought  a 
canary  from  him.  Only  It  turned  out  to  be 
just  a  sparrow,  dyed  yellow. 

So  I've  been  conned  at  least  twice  In  my 
life.  I  guess  that  proves  I'm  human. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leaves  of  ab- 
sence were  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  CoRM.^N.  for  Tuesday,  Jan- 
uary 18  through  Friday,  January  21,  on 
account  of  oflBcial  business. 

To  Mr.  Griffiw  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Boggs),  for  the  week  of  January  18,  on 
account  of  death  in  family. 

To  Mr.  Baring  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hanley*,  for  Wednesday,  January  19 
and  balance  of  week,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  30  minutes  on 
February  2,  1972. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ware  >  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(TTie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
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Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  DuLSKi  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  TiERNAN  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing these  of  Mr.  St  Germain,  today. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ware>  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter;  > 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  Math  IAS  of  California. 

Mr.  Hai.pern  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Springer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  COUCHLIN. 

Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Schmitz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Frey  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Kdykendall  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  five  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  and  to  include 
e.xtraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Shipley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.   Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ScHEXJER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Dincell. 

Mr.  St  Germain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Blatnik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  S.\rbanes  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Koch  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Dulski  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.   Hungate  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  six  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Galifianakis. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rodney  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, January  20,  1972,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1455.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  his  determination  that  there  Is 
no  violation  of  international  law  Involved 
in  the  proposed  transportation  of  certain  un- 
serviceable material;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1457.  A  letter  from  the  president.  Oorgas 
Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preven- 
tive Medicine,  Inc.,  transmitting  the  43d 
Annual  Report  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Lab- 
oratory, covering  fiscal  year  1971,  pursuant  to 
2  U.S.C.  278(a),  together  with  the  examina- 
tion of  the  financial  statements  of  the  In- 
stitute for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  (H.  Doc. 
No.  92-210):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aflfairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1458.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  publication  entitled  "Statistics  of  Inter- 
state Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Companies,  1970"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1459.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  section 
204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1460.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
on  positions  in  grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  and 
GS-18  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission  dur- 
ing 1971,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  5114;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
RECErvED   From   the   Comptroller   General 

1461.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, for  fiscal  year  1971  (H.  Doc.  No.  92- 
234);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hicks  of  Washington,  Mr.  Delaney, 
Mr.  Harrington,  and  Mr.  Gibbons)  : 

H.R.  12477.  A  bill  directing  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  Investigate 
the  rate  base  and  structure  of  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  and  its  subsid- 
iaries; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.R.  12478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide 
for  the  registration  and  licensing  of  food 
manufacturers  and  processors,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  12479.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal 
collection  of  State  individual  Income  taxes, 
to  provide  funds  to  localities  for  Federal 
high-priority  purposes,  and  to  provide  funds 
to  States  to  encourage  more  efficient  use  of 
revenue  sources;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.   BRINKLEY: 

H.R.  12480.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  heads  of  the 
respective  executive  agencies  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  advance  notice  of  certain 
planned  organizational  and  other  changes  or 


actions  which  would  afl^ect  Federal  civilian 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CARNEY: 
H.R.  12481.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  In 
honor  of  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  National  PTA:   to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 
H.R.  12482.  A  bill  to  assist  in  meeting  na- 
tional   housing    goals    by    authorizing    the 
Securities  ar.d  Exchange  Commission  to  per- 
mit companies  subject  to  the  Public  Utility 
Holding    Company    Act    of    1935    to    provide 
housing   for   persons   of  low   and   moderate 
income;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 
H.R.    12483.   A   bill   to   amend   the  Federal 
Trade    Commis.slon    Act    (15    U.S.C.    41)    to 
provide    that    under    certain    circumstances 
exclusive  territorial  arrangements  shall  not 
be  deemed  unla'.vful;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GROVER: 
H.R.    12484.    A   bill    to    amend    the    Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures   for   the   consideration   of  appli- 
cations  for   renewal    of    broadcast   licenses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Link)  : 
H.R.  12485.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  161  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  to 
utilize  a  portion  of  the  funds  for  homemak- 
Ing  and  consumer  education  programs  to 
assist  the  elderly;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  12486.  A  bill  to  assure  equal  access 
for  farmworkers  to  programs  and  procedures 
instituted  for  the  protection  of  American 
working  men  and  women,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  12487.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  shaU  not  lose  his  citi- 
zenship before  obtaining  citizenship  or  per- 
manent residence  In  another  country;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Bb- 
viLL,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr. 
Brinkley,    Mr.   Fltnt.    Mr.   Poqxja, 
Mr.  SncES,   Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia.   Mrs.    SuixrvAN,    Mr.    Hicks   of 
Washington,    Mr.    Jones    of    North 
Carolina,  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Rarick,  Mr.  Begich,  and 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois) : 
H.R.  12488.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Columbia  lock  and  dam,  on  the  Chat- 
tahoochee   River,    Ala.,    to    the    George   W. 
Andrews  lock  and  dam;   to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 
HJl.  12489.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  income  tax  of  individuals  for 
certain  amounts  of  tiiitlon  paid  with  respect 
to  dependents  enrolled  in  private  elementary 
or  secondary  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  12490.  A  bill  relating  to  withholding, 
for  purposes  of  the  Income  tax  imposed  by 
certain  cities,  on  the  compensation  of  Fed- 
eral employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  12491.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  K  Projjerty 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
for  minimum  Federal  payments  after  July 
1,  1972,  for  relocation  assistance  made  avail- 
able under  federally  assisted  programs;  to 
the  Commltee  on  Public  Works. 
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By  Mr.  MAHON: 

H.R.  12492.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to 
exempt  any  nonmanufacturing  business,  or 
any  business  having  25  or  less  employees,  In 
States  having  laws  regulating  safety  In  such 
businesses,  from  the  Federal  standards 
created  under  such  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  12493.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  designate 
as  CJovemor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
American  Samoa  the  individual  who  is  nomi- 
nated by  the  electors  of  American  Samoa 
lor  each  such  position,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 

H.R.  12494.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5a  of 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agricultvue. 

H.R.  12495.  A  blU  to  modify  ammtinltlon 
recordkeeping  requirements;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  12496.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  cer- 
tain emergency  grants  to  assure  adequate 
rapid  transit  and  commuter  railroad  service 
In  urban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
By  Mr.  MYERS: 

H.R.  12497.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  {jermlt  the  disclosure  of  certain 
Information  to  prosecuting  attorneys  for  use 
In  securing  child  support  and  maintenance; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

H.R.  12498.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
full  employment  and  restore  a  diversified 
production  base;  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  stem  the  outflow  of  U.S. 
capital.  Jobs,  technology,  and  production,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  12499.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income   tax  to   individuals   for  tuition   ex- 
penses incurred  in  providing  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary  and   secondary  education;    to  tlie 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHERLE: 
H.R.  12500.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  appUca- 
tlons  for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;    to 
the   Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
CJommerce. 

H.R.  12501.  A  bill  to  provide  more  effective 
means  for  protecting  the  public  interest  In 
national  emergency  disputes  involving  the 
trai:isportatlon  Industry,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SHOUP: 
H.R.  12502.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
H.R.  12503.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) 
(for  himself,  Mr.  TEACtrE  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  DoRN,  and  Mr.  Hammeb- 

BCHMIDT)  : 

H.R.  12504.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  to  World  War  I  vet- 
erans and  their  widows,  subject  to  $3,000  and 
$4,200  annual  Income  limitations;  to  provide 
for  such  veterans  a  certain  priority  In  en- 
titlement to  hospitalization  and  medical 
care;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEE : 

H.J.  Res.  1020.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  first  Sun- 
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day  In  June  as  "National  Shut-in  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOLLING: 

H.  Res.  768.  Resolution  makl:ig  in  order  a 
motion  to  adjourn  the  House  to  a  day  and 
time  certain;    to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HAYS : 

H.  Res.  769.  Resolution  authorizing  pay- 
ment of  compensation  for  certain  committee 
employees;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

Bv  Mr.  BINGHAM : 
H.R.  12505.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Portia 
Brooks;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  12506.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jerry  A. 
Langer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FREY: 
H.R.  12507.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Teresa 
Ryan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  12508.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
George   Makarl;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
HJl.  12509  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Adelaide 
Montelro  Caetano  Monteiro;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.    ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
180.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Andrew  W.  Schroeffel,  Las  Angeles,  Calif.,  rel- 
ative to  Impeachment  of  a  Judge,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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INTERNATIONAL  AIR  TRANSPORT 
ASSOCIATION  FOSTERS  IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN  WORLDWIDE  TRAVEL- 
FLOYD  HALL  ADDRESSES  WASH- 
INGTON AERO  CLUB 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST   VmCINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  19.  1972 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
years  since  commercial  aviation  began 
revolutionizing  travel  throughout  the 
world,  there  have  been  many  improve- 
ments in  what  is  now  one  of  our  largest 
industries.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  equip- 
ment Itself.  In  the  early  days,  flying  was 
almost  in  the  category  of  a  hazardous  ad- 
venture for  the  brave  and  fearless. 

The  advantages,  though,  were  great. 
The  time  it  took  to  fly  from  place  to  place 
40  years  ago  may  seem  long  today,  but  it 
was  a  tremendous  Improvement  over 
other  forms  of  available  transportation. 

Continual  technological  improvement 
has  provided  the  big  jets  of  today  with 
the  capability  to  carry  several  hundred 
people  quickly  to  any  point  on  the  globe. 

But  there  have  been  less  visible  changes 
in  airline  travel  that  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  passengers.  Years  of  work  have 
produced  a  national  and  international 


structure  that  works  for  laws  and  regula- 
tions designed  to  make  air  travel  easier. 

On  the  worldwide  level,  the  Inter- 
national Air  Transport  Association — 
lATA — while  a  controversial  group,  has 
done  much  to  lower  travel  barriers  be- 
tween nations  and  to  secure  cooperation 
between  competing  airlines. 

Mr.  President,  on  January  18  I  was 
privileged  to  be  a  guest  at  the  annual 
limcheon  of  the  Aero  Club  of  Washing- 
ton. At  that  time,  Floyd  D.  Hall,  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  ofiRcer  of  East- 
ern Airlines,  reviewed  the  history  and 
accomplishments  of  lATA  in  his  capac- 
ity as  president  of  that  association. 

The  Aero  Club,  affiliated  with  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  Association,  also 
elected  its  new  officers  for  1972.  Chosen 
to  lead  the  club  this  year  were  Donald 
R.  Jackson,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  piesident;  J.  C.  Owen, 
of  Pneumo  Dynamics  Corp.,  first  vice 
president;  James  P.  Bass,  of  American 
Airlines,  second  vice  president;  Edward 
W.  Stimpson,  of  General  Aviation  Manu- 
facturers Association,  third  vice  presi- 
dent; J.  Donald  Reiily  of  Airport  Opera- 
tors Council  International,  secretary; 
Col.  James  M.  McCarry,  Jr.,  of  Eaton  As- 
sociates Inc.,  treasurer;  and  Ernest  W. 
Robischon,  retired  official  of  the  Na- 
tional Air  and  Space  Museum,  historian. 
Elected  trustees  were  George  U.  Carneal, 


Jr.,  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion; Col.  Jack  Reiter,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
retired;  Brian  S.  Aviation  Administra- 
retired;  Brian  S.  Tennant  of  the  Boeing 
Co.;  and  Harry  J.  Zink,  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  Retiring  Club  President 
Edward  M.  Lightfoot,  of  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp.,  was  made  an  ex-offlcio 
trustee. 

Mr.  Piesident,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  international  air  travel  in  our 
society,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
excerpts  from  Mr.  Hall's  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

In  its  present  form,  the  International  Air 
Transport  Association  was  born  near  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War,  when  the  leading 
aviation  nations  of  the  world  began  to  face 
for  the  first  time  the  complex  problems  of 
carrying  p.issengers  by  air  between  nations. 
Practically  speaking,  the  capability  for  doing 
this  hadn't  existed  before  the  war.  The 
United  States  government  recognized  the 
need  for  certain  binding  international  agree- 
ments governing  this  new  kind  of  Interna- 
tional commerce.  As  early  as  1944.  then, 
the  U.S.  invited  representatives  of  54  na- 
tions to  attend  an  International  conference 
on  civil  aviation  in  Chicago. 

A  year  later,  there  was  formed  the  Inter- 
national Air  Transport  Association — a  trade 
association  of  44  airlines  from  24  coun- 
tries. It  was  the  successor  to  the  Interna- 
tional Air  Traffic  Association,  an  admitted- 
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ly  weak  organization  founded  at  The  Hague 
at  the  very  dawn  of  regular  air  transport 
back  in  1919. 

In  1945  as  now,  lATA  was  a  voluntary, 
non-exclusive,  non-poUtlcal  organization.  It 
was  and  Is  open  to  any  airline  licensed  to 
provide  scheduled  International  air  service 
whose  country  Is  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization,  which 
creates  standards  for  the  technical  regula- 
tion of  civil  aviation. 

lATA's  rate-making  machinery  was  born 
of  necessity,  out  of  the  inability  of  govern- 
ments working  by  themselves  to  reach  agree- 
ment satisfactory  to  all  sovereign  nations. 
And  it  was  we  Americans  who  joined  with 
the  British  to  involve  lATA  In  the  rate- 
making  business. 

Since  that  time,  of  course,  the  number  of 
lATA  airlines  has  more  than  doubled,  and 
annual  international  air  traffic  has  Increased 
25-fold.  Most  of  the  governments  of  the 
world  have  come  to  realize  that  some  kind 
of  regulation  of  fares  and  rates  is  not  Just 
desirable,  but  necessary,  and  that  lATA  Is  the 
agency  best  equipped  to  handle  this  diffi- 
cult task.  In  fact.  90  percent  of  the  bilateral 
agreements  now  in  force  throughout  the 
world  specifically  name  lATA  as  the  primary 
agency  for  establishing  rates  and  fares,  sub- 
ject to  governmental  approval.  Far  from 
working  against  the.  Interests  of  the  people 
and  governments  of  the  world— as  Is  often 
irresponsibly  charged— lATA  from  Its  very 
Inception  has  worked  to  Insure  the  continued 
expansion  of  International  aviation  and  the 
Improvement  of  orderly  access  to  and  from 
all  the  countries  of  the  world. 

lATA  has  been  called  "an  International 
cartel  that  is  an  enemy  of  the  traveling 
public"  by  some  pretty  vocal  critics.  And 
large  numbers  of  people  throughout  the 
world— almost  all  of  whom  have  personally 
benefitted  from  lATA's  accomplishments- 
are  misinformed  and  misguided  about  lATA's 
purposes,  achievements  and   value. 

In  all  the  history  of  the  world,  there  has 
never  been  another  service  quite  like  that 
provided  regularly  by  the  International 
scheduled  airlines.  Our  Industry  Is  unique 
In  its  International  scope.  In  its  capital  re- 
quirements. In  its  vital  nature,  and  In  the 
complexity  of  the  environment  In  which  It 
performs  its  service. 

This  imlque  service  requires  a  unique  kind 
Of  service  organization- and  that  Is  what 
lATA  Is.  It  acts  as  both  a  bridge  and  a  buffer 
between  a  number  of  private  companies  and 
a  number  of  governments,  absorbing  pres- 
sures and  enabling  governments  to  avoid  di- 
rect confrontations  harmful  to  everybody 
concerned.  Including  the  traveling  public. 
It  has  demonstrated  that  it  c^n  accommo- 
date and  reconcile  apparently  conflicting  in- 
terests of  many  companies  and  governments 
so  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  have  access 
to  the  air  transportation  they  so  depend 
upon. 

In  performing  these  assignments.  lATA 
must  adhere  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  125  countries  served  by  the  member  com- 
panies of  this  organization.  That  member- 
ship consists  of  40  government-owned  air- 
lines. 24  which  are  privately  owned  and  have 
no  direct  connections  with  governments, 
and  43  others  which  come  under  no  con- 
venient category  but  are  partially  privately- 
owned  and  partially  government-owned. 

But  what  of  the  charge  that  lATA  Is 
an  enemy  of  the  traveling  public,  of  the 
people  who  use  Its  members'  services?  What 
has  lATA  done  to  Justify  its  claim  to  being, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  trade  associa- 
tion In  the  world,  a  friend  of  the  people  on 
whose  trust  and  patronage  Its  members  de- 
pend? 

Let's  start  with  the  first  and  most  obvious 
example.  In  the  last  ten  years,  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  cost  of  air  travel  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean?  Has  lATA,  that  faceless  con- 
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splracy,  colluded  to  keep  prices  at  the  high- 
est possible  level?  All  of  you  In  this  room 
know  that  the  scheduled  carriers  of  the 
world  have  hardly  been  paragons  of  profit- 
ability in  the  last  decade.  Yet  In  the  last  ten 
years,  the  lowest  available  fare  between  New 
York  and  London  has  dropped  as  much  as 
50  percent.  During  this  same  ten-year  period, 
the  price  of  a  hotel  room  in  London  went  up 
160  percent,  the  price  of  a  hotel  room  In  New 
York  by  140  percent.  Costs  of  food  and  enter- 
tainment in  New  York  rose  by  an  estimated 
130  percent.  In  London,  they  doubled. 

There  are  many  other  achievements.  As  you 
know.  It's  poeslble  to  call  any  single  airline 
In  almost  any  country  In  the  world  and 
order  a  trip  from  there  to  any  ultimate 
destination,  with  any  number  of  stops  along 
the  way.  You  can  pay  for  that  trip  In  any 
form  of  currency,  and  be  sure  that  your  ticket 
win  be  accepted  by  the  airlines  in  all  the 
countries  along  the  way. 

Meanwhile,  lATA's  technical  committees 
provide  benefits  to  airlines  and  consumers  by 
assuring  that  the  aircraft  they  use  will  be 
serviced  by  exacting  standards  and  provide  a 
safe,  comfortable  trip  to  destination.  The 
environmental  cause  has  also  been  served  by 
lATA's  activities.  For  example,  through  the 
exchange  of  Information  by  carriers  under 
lATA's  auspices,  significant  Improvements 
have  been  made  In  engine  ground-training 
times,  which  means  reduction  of  noise  In  air- 
ports throughout  the  world.  Other  technical 
Information  exchanges  have  resulted  In  easy 
Introduction  of  new  kinds  of  aircraft.  Includ- 
ing the  wlde-bodled  jets. 

And  one  last  area:  lATA  has  worked  for, 
and  will  continue  to  work  for  simplified, 
standardized  procedures  which  make  it  as 
easy  as  possible  for  customers  and  cargo  to 
get  from  one  spot  to  any  other  spot  on  this 
globe. 

Facilitation,  we  call  it. 

Twenty  years  ago,  every  country  demanded 
passenger  manifests  from  each  airline  flight 
entering  its  national  boundaries.  Because 
some  of  these  countries  demanded  as  many 
as  26  copies  for  each  landing,  passengers  had 
to  arrive  at  the  airport  hours  before  takeoff. 
Today,  this  kind  of  form  has  been  vastly 
slmpllfled,  and  approximately  half  of  the 
countries  cooperating  In  lATA  do  not  require 
It  at  all. 

We're  stUl  working  on  all  phases  of  the 
facilitation  problem— not  Just  to  eliminate 
abuses  but  also  to  further  ease  international 
travel  through  more  customs  preclearance 
and  the  simplification  of  passports. 

In  sum,  lATA  has  been  a  conscientious, 
devoted  and  effective  servant  to  the  needs  of 
the  traveling  public.  Our  Industry  should  be 
the  one  consumerlsts  point  to  as  the  standard 
for  others  to  emulate.  And,  within  the  lATA 
framework,  the  vigorous  competition  that 
pertains  helps  guarantee  our  own  commit- 
ment to  the  standard. 

There  are  few  industries  In  the  world  which 
have  been  able  to  contribute  so  greatly  to 
the  service  of  mankind  and  the  widening  of 
man's  horizons  as  our  own  airline  Industry, 
I  hope  we  realize  this  truth  nationally  and 
I  hope  we  will  come  to  realize  it  more  and 
more  internationally.  I  believe  that  lATA, 
now  comprised  of  107  airlines  from  76  coun- 
tries, has  played  an  integral  role  in  that  con- 
tributlon. 

In  Its  27th  year,  now,  lATA  Is  still  a  youth 
If  no  longer  a  child.  During  the  difficult  years 
of  its  growing  up,  it  has  evidently  shared  the 
frustration  of  many  other  youths — that  of 
being  generally  misunderstood  and  only  oc- 
casionally able  to  convince  parents  and 
neighbors  of  Its  good  character  and  honor- 
able directions. 

Those  of  us  who  are  Involved,  however 
temporarUy,  with  the  efforts  of  lATA — an 
only  chUd.  after  all — assure  you  that  we 
are  not  all  bad  and  that  we  are  determined  to 
be  better. 
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WHY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
MUST  ACT  TO  ASSURE  SAFER 
BLOOD 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of 
my  research  on  blood  banking  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  did  a  survey  on  State 
blocd  banking  laws  and  standards  for  me. 
The  results  are  disturbing  to  say  the 
least. 

At  a  time  when  transfusion  hepatitis  is 
reaching  epidemic  proportions  across  the 
country,  we  were  shocked  to  discover  that 
17  States  have  no  laws  on  blood  banking 
at  all.  In  these  States  anyone  may  open 
a  blood  bank  and  operate  it  anyway  he 
pleases.  Purity  and  sanitation  standards 
simply  do  not  exist. 

As  dangerous  as  this  is,  there  are  21 
other  States  whose  citizens  have  even  less 
protection  than  citizens  in  States  with 
no  laws.  In  21  States  there  are  no  laws 
or  standards  for  blood  banks  to  live  up  to 
but  there  is  a  law  which  prevents  almost 
everyone  injured  by  tainted  blood  from 
suing  to  recover  for  their  injury.  We 
found  only  seven  States  in  the  United 
States  that  license  blood  banks,  and  only 
five  that  bother  to  inspect  them. 

This  laxity  would  be  imthinkable  if  we 
were  talking  about  milk  or  meat.  I  can- 
not believe  it  is  acceptable  for  the  most 
basic  lifegiving  fluid  there  is — especially 
when  so  many  people  are  dying  from 
blood  transfusion  infections. 

The  list  of  State  laws  compiled  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  follows : 
[Prom  the  Library  of  Congress,  Congressional 

Research  Service) 

State  Laws  on  Blood  Banks  and  Human 

Blood  Transactions 

1.  Alabama — No  laws. 

2.  Alaska — No  laws. 

3.  Arizona' — Rev.  Stats.,  36-1151.  471. 

4.  Arkansas — No  laws. 

5.  California  =  » — West's  Annotated  Codes. 
Health  and  Safety  Code,  1600-1620. 

6.  Colorado — No  laws. 

7.  Connecticut' — Acts,  1971;  Public  Act 
No.  397,  June  2,  1971. 

8.  Delaware  > — Code,  5A  2-316. 

9.  Florida  =! — Statutes  Annotated.  483.11 
(Board  of  Examiners  in  Basic  Sciences), 
483.11. 

10.  Georgia  ' ' — Code.  84-5508. 

11.  Hawaii — No  laws. 

12.  Idaho' — 1971  Laws.  Oh.  24,  February 
15.  1971. 

13.  minois  s »— Smlth-Hurd  Annotated 
Statutes.  111V4  601-101  to  611-103  (IlUnols 
Blood  Bank  Act). 

14.  Indiana — No  laws. 

15.  Iowa — No  laws. 

16.  Kansas' — 1971  Laws.  Ch.  215.  AprU  7, 
1971. 

17.  Kentucky' — Baldwin's  Rev.  Stats., 
139.125. 

18.  Louisiana' — ClvU  Code.  1764. 

19.  Maine' — Rev.  Stats.,  11,  2-108. 

20.  Maryland  ' — Code,  43-34. 

21.  Massachusetts* — General  Laws,  111- 
184B;   106,  2:316. 


1  States  whose  only  blood  banking  law  ex- 
cludes warranties  of  fitness  and  merchanta- 
bility. 

» States  which  license  blood  banks. 

'  States  which  Inspect  blood  banks. 
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22.  Michigan' — Compiled  Laws,  691.1511. 

23.  Minnesota — No  laws. 

24.  Mississippi' — Code.  7129-71. 

25.  Missouri  '—1971  Laws,  Act  68,  June  14, 
1971. 

26.  Montana— Rev.  Codes,  69-2203  to  2205. 

27.  Nebraska  ' — Rev.  Stats..  71-4001. 

28.  Nevada' — Rev.  Stats..  460.010. 

29.  New  Hampshire — No  laws. 

30.  New  Jersey " — Statutes  Annotated. 
26:2A-1  to  2A-12. 

31.  New  Mexico' — 1971  Laws,  Ch.  119, 
March  17,  1971. 

32.  New  York  =  ^ — McKlnney's  Consolidated 
Laws.  Public  Health  Law,  3100-3123;  570- 
581;  Laws  1971.  Cr.  195. 

33.  North  Carolina — No  laws. 

34.  North  Dakota' — Century  Code,  41-02- 
33. 

35.  Ohio — Page's  Revised  Code.  3701.30.  31. 

36.  Oklahoma — Statutes  Annotated.  63- 
2151,  2152. 

37.  Oregon' — Revised  Statutes,  97.300. 

38.  Pennsylvania — No  laws. 

39.  Rhode  Island — No  laws. 

40.  South  Carolina  ' — Code  of  Laws,  32-559. 

41.  South  Dakota — No  laws. 

42.  Tennessee — No  laws. 

43.  Texas — There  Is  a  1971  law  concerning 
liability  for  blood  transfusions,  but  it  Is  not 
now  available  to  us. 

44.  Utah' — Code.  26-29-1. 

45.  Vermont — No  laws. 

46.  Virginia — No  laws. 

47.  Washington — 1971  Laws,  Ch.  56,  March 
22    1971. 

48.  West    Virginia '—Code,    16-23-1. 

49.  Wisconsin — No  laws. 

50.  Wyoming — Statutes  Annotated,  146.31. 


CHRISTMAS  CAME  A  LITTLE  EARLY 
AT  FORT  HALL 


HON.  LEN  B.  JORDAN 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  the  fre- 
quent target  of  critics  of  the  bureaucratic 
administration — and  I  have  been  among 
those  critics — so  I  feel  compelled  to  give 
credit  to  Secretary  Morton  and  the  BIA 
for  an  outstanding  job  of  redtape  cut- 
ting which  permitted  a  pre-Christmas 
payment  of  a  land  claim  judgment  to 
members  of  the  Shoshone -Bannock  Tribe 
in  my  State. 

The  payment  of  this  claim  is  described 
in  an  article  in  the  Pocatello,  Idaho, 
Idaho  State  Journal  of  December  23, 
1971.  The  Post  Register  in  Idaho  Falls 
also  devoted  an  editoiial  to  the  subject  on 
January  3, 1972. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Post  Register  editorial 
and  the  Idaho  State  Journal  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Early  Christmas  at  PVjrt  Hall — Govebn- 
MENT  Distributes  $5.4  Million  to  In- 
dians 

(By  John  Chambers) 

Fort  Hall. — Santa  slipped  into  Port  Hall 
two  days  early  and  left  a  $2,000  check  to- 
day in  the  stocking  of  each  registered  mem- 
ber of  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Indian  tribes. 

This  time  Santa  came  by  Lear  Jet  and  his 
base  station  was  the  San  PYancisco  disburs- 
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ing  office  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department 
instead  of  the  North  Pole. 

The  checks  represented  distribution  of  $5.4 
million  as  partial  compensation  for  land 
taken  by  the  federal  government  a  century 
ago. 

The  bill  authorizing  payment  of  the  money 
was  signed  by  President  Richard  Nixon  at  11 
a.m.  Wednesday,  preparing  the  way  for  pre- 
Christmas  distribution  of  the  funds. 

Computerization  hastened  Santa  on  his 
way  by  speeding  the  check-writing  procedure 
in  San  Francisco.  The  Jet  chartered  by  the 
tribal  council  a  week  ago  In  anticipation 
of  the  President's  action  already  was  waiting. 

Aboard  the  aircraft  were  Tribal  Chairman 
Kesley  Edmo.  council  member  Alvin  Biick- 
skln,  Supt.  William  A.  Mehojah  Sr.,  Idaho 
Falls  attorneys  Reed  and  Dwlght  Bowen,  and 
a  Secret  Service  agent. 

Well  before  the  9  a.m.  start  of  distribu- 
tion, tribal  members  began  lining  up  in  Tim- 
bee  Hall  to  start  picking  up  their  checks. 
About  20  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  employes 
and  representatives  of  the  tribal  council  sat 
at  a  row  of  tables  stretching  almost  the  width 
of  the  floor  In  the  hall's  gymnasium  with 
typewriters,  lists  of  names  and  stacks  of  those 
blue-green  U.S.  Treasury  checks. 

The  first  to  get  his  check  was  Andrew 
Punkln. 

Not  all  of  the  Indians  got  their  checks 
today.  The  direct  distribution  totaled  1,759 
checks  of  $2,000  each.  The  remainder  was 
held  in  trust  in  an  individual  Indian  account 
for  persons  found  by  the  Social  Services 
agency  to  be  minors  not  living  at  home.  In- 
competents or  minor  children  of  incompe- 
tents. 

Most  parents  were  given  the  option  of 
withdrawing  their  children's  money  or  leav- 
ing it  In  an  account  with  the  BIA  drawing 
six  per  cent  interest. 

Persons  Judged  incompetent  n-ere  to  be  al- 
lowed to  draw  a  stipulated  sum  monthly, 
rather  than  getting  a  lump  payment. 

"We've  been  trying  to  get  this  for  50 
years."  commented  a  Jubilant  Alvln  Buck- 
skin. "This  Is  the  first  time  we  have  gotten 
a  per  capita  payment." 

About  75  per  cent  of  the  7,365,000  was 
to  go  to  individual  payments.  The  remaining 
25  percent  was  to  be  used  for  reservation 
development  projects. 

Buckskin  called  the  distribution  a  Christ- 
mas present  and  said  he  hoped  It  would 
bring  the  people  closer  together  in  their 
enjoymnet  of  the  holidays. 

For  the  people  waiting  In  line,  there  was 
the  Joking  about  how  the  money  was  to  be 
spent.  The  most  popular  one  was  about  the 
Indian,  check  In  hand,  and  the  used  car 
dealer,  lifetime  contract  in  hand,  and  the  car 
dealer  warning  the  Indian  not  to  kick  the 
tires. 

One  recipient,  Bobby  Burns,  commented, 
"The  old  people  esi)eclally  should  get  the 
money,  they  can't  farm." 

Burns  has  40  acres  that  he  has  been  unable 
to  farm  personally  because  of  the  lack  of 
money  for  equipment.  He  was  non-committal 
about  whether  he  planned  to  buy  any  tools 
with  his  money. 

"We  thank  the  main  gunner,  Kesley  Ed- 
mo. for  getting  our  money  for  us,"  he  said. 

Calico  Colin,  check  In  hand,  planned  to 
"catch  up  on  bills  and  later  Invest  In  a 
home." 

Tribal  policeman  Enos  Osborne  planned  to 
put  his  four  children's  money  in  a  savings 
account  to  draw  interest  untu  they  were  of 
age.  One  son,  however,  who  Is  enrolled  at 
Utah  State  University  probably  would  need 
the  money  Immediately,  he  added. 

Daniel  J.  Ball  has  one  beef  cow  toward 
starting  a  herd.  He  plans  to  use  his  share 
of  the  money  to  build  up  a  herd. 

The  Initial  payment  of  $5.4  million  Is  part 
of  $15.7  million  overall  five-state  Indian  set- 
tlement for  38  million  acres  of  land  take' 
by  the  U.S.  In  1868  and  1869.  The  amouiu 
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has  been   Increased   considerably   since   the 
1968  Judgment. 


Late  Restitution  to  the  Indian 

As  the  Shoshone-Bsinnock  tribe  at  Port 
Hall  received  the  government's  tardy  recog- 
nition of  their  land  claims,  Clyde  Ormond. 
Post-Register  outdoor  columnist,  wrote  at 
the  same  time. 

"Anyone  who  has  hunted  in  the  wilder 
parts  of  Idaho,  or  the  nation,  will  have  come 
across  remaining  evidences  of  Indian  hunt- 
ers who  once  hunted  these  same  areas.  To 
one  who  loves  to  hunt,  some  of  the  tragedy 
of  the  Red  Man  comes  close  to  the  surface 
while  he  stands  upon  those  lands.  The  In- 
dian not  only  loved  to  hunt;  his  existence 
depended  upon  it.  And  one  of  the  great  blots 
on  our  history  is  the  fact  that  the  whites, 
as  a  people,  stole  the  lands  of  the  Indian 
and  starved  them  into  near  oblivion." 

One  cannot  read  a  dispassionate  account 
of  the  West's  history  without  realizing  that 
this  is  essentially  true.  We  never  under- 
stood the  barbarity  of  the  Indian,  only  ex- 
cused our  own.  The  Indians  scalped  and 
raided  and  our  western  movies  have  chron- 
icled the  fearful  savagery  of  their  retalia- 
tion to  the  white  man's  invasion  ...  as  he 
had  with  the  competing  Indian  tribes  before 
the  white  man. 

But,  the  compulsion  of  our  frontier  tam- 
ing, demanded  that,  our  attitude  dictated 
that  these  Red  Men  were  only  half-human. 
If  they  were,  we  could  not  Justify  the  viola- 
tion of  reservation  treaties  with  the  lust  for 
gold  ...  for  it  was  gold,  finally,  and  miners 
taking  It  where  they  found  It,  that  stirred 
the  last  Indian  wars.  The  Indians,  cornered 
by  the  Army  and  seeing  the  senselessness  of 
their  position,  had  been  promised  sanctuary 
and  Independence  in  their  reservations  pro- 
viding they  behave  themselves. 

The  gold  miner  invasion  was  the  last  straw. 
The  retaliation  understandably  angered  the 
West.  But  the  West  at  that  time,  did  not  see 
beyond  the  retaliation  to  the  causes,  to  the 
years  of  tension  building  from  the  abject 
humbling  of  the  Red  Man.  the  land-taking, 
the  broken  treaties  and  mindless  policy  re- 
versals m  the  ever-changing  prescription  for 
the  Indian.  The  relative  suddenness  of  this 
over-running  of  the  Indian  never  allowed  for 
any  reasonable  adjustment.  Given  the  tem- 
per of  the  time  and  the  Indian's  fierce  Inde- 
pendence, the  result  was  inevitable,  however. 

Now  the  government  seeks  absolution  in  a 
$7  million  payment.  It  should  not  be  lost  on 
our  appraisal  of  this  gesture  to  the  Shoshone 
and  Bannocks,  and  to  the  Nez  Perce  in  North 
Idaho,  that  we  have  a  government  capable 
of  such  restitution.  This  Is  Indeed  a  tribute 
to  American  conscience. 

The  $7  million  payment  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  Fort  Hall  Indians  can  well  use  the 
money.  But  the  fact  that  only  25  per  cent  is 
being  retained  for  reservation  development, 
leads  to  the  worry  that  too  much  of  this 
money  will  not  make  the  durable  imprint  on 
Indian  direction-finding  that  it  should  And 
it  should  go  without  saying  that  while  it 
should  be  a  continuing  goal  to  preserve  the 
Indian's  rich  heritage  In  making  the  reserva- 
tion serviceable,  there  always  be  need  to  as- 
sist the  Indian  to  live  and  work  alongside  the 
white  man.  whether  factors',  ranch,  or  store. 
This  will  demand  a  new  resourcefulness  in 
training  and  educating  programs.  We  owe 
this  to  the  Indian,  too  .  .  .  especially  this, 
and  especially,  our  understanding  of  the  sin- 
gular difficulties  of  his  adjustment  to  the 
amazing  velocity  of  our  change. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  authorizing  pay- 
ment of  this  Indian  Claims  Commission 
award  was  not  cleared  for  the  White 
House  tmtil  December  10.  At  that  time, 
mfmbers  and  officials  of  the  Shoshone- 
:i:  -  ock  Tribe  expressed  the  hope  that 
ctl  ;<  ast  a  partial  payment  could  be  made 
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by  Christmas.  This  was  an  appropriate 
request  since  members  of  the  tribe  had 
waited  many  years  for  the  claims  action 
to  be  completed  in  the  courts  and  for  the 
Shoshone  Bands  in  three  States  to  get 
together  on  the  allocation  of  the  awarded 
funds. 

However,  most  of  us  in  this  body  are 
well  aware  of  the  delays  that  can  be 
encountered  in  enrolling  bills,  tlie  final 
processing  in  the  executive  branch,  and 
in  this  cane,  the  administrative  proce- 
dures to  make  the  payments  after  the 
bill  was  enacted.  Hence,  the  members  of 
the  Idaho  congressional  delegation  had 
our  fingers  crossed  when  we  told  the  trib- 
al leaders  that  we  would  endeavor  to  get 
a  partial  payment  by  Christmas. 

We  communicated  the  request  for  an 
early  Christmas  at  Fort  Hall  to  Sc-cretary 
Morton,  and  asked  tliat  he  have  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  accomplish  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  payment  process- 
ing in  the  hope  that  we  could  get  the  bill 
enacted  in  time.  He  readily  agreed  to  do 
this  ap.d  sub.sequently  advised  us  that 
the  paychecks  would  be  ready  for  signing 
at  the  San  Francisco  disbursing  office 
when  the  bill  was  signed. 

Here  another  problem  surfaced.  An 
airline  strike  complicated  plans  to  make 
an  air  pickup  and  delivery  of  the  signed 
checks.  However,  the  Shoshone-Bannock 
Tribe  was  able  to  charter  a  private  plane 
and  Tribal  Chairman  Kesley  Edmo,  Trib- 
al Attorneys  Reed  and  Dwight  Bowen, 
Council  Member  Alvin  Buckskin,  and 
Fort  Hall  Superintendent  William  A. 
Behojah,  Sr.  were  aboard  the  plane  when 
it  took  off  for  San  Francisco  in  a  snow- 
stonn  on  the  morning  of  December  22d, 
Immediately  after  the  delegation  had 
learned  that  the  President  had  signed 
the  bill  that  morning  at  11  o'clock  Wash- 
ington time. 

Thanks  to  the  advance  cooperation  of 
BIA  and  Interior  oflQclals,  the  $5.4  mil- 
lion in  $2,000  checks  were  issued  by  the 
disbursing  offices  computers,  and  the 
checks  were  distributed  at  Fort  Hall  the 
following  day,  on  December  23d. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Idaho 
congressional  delegation — all  of  whom 
supported  this  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative efifort — I  wish  to  thank  all  those 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  who  co- 
operated in  this  successful  move  to  pro- 
vide a  long-awaited,  happy,  and  eventful 
Christmas  on  the  Fort  Hall  Indian 
Reservation  in  southern  Idaho. 


SMILE— THE   YOUNG   ARE   MAKING 
IT  EASIER 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  15 
years  now.  a  newspaper  in  my  district, 
the  Louisville  Times,  has  carried  on  a 
most  splendid  Christmas  tradition. 

Each  Christmas  Eve,  it  devotes  front 
page  play  to  the  oft-neglected  subject  of 
"the  good  things  teen-agers  do."  The 
newspaper's  teen  columnist,  Mrs.  Mary 
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Phyllis  Riedley,  each  year  renders  an 
accounting  of  the  good  deeds  performed 
by  the  community's  adolescent  citizens. 
This  annual  column  makes  wonderfully 
reassuring  reading  and  makes  one  feel 
good  about  the  future,  soon  to  be  in- 
herited by  these  fine  young  people. 

I  include  this  year's  column,  entitled 
"Smile!  The  Yoimg  Are  Making  It 
Easier,"  in  the  Record  : 

Smile  I   The  Yottno  Are   Making  It  Easiee 
(By  Mary  Phyllis  Riedley) 

Through  the  years,  our  teen-age  panelists 
have  come  up  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
names  for  our  annual  Christmas  column 
about  the  thoughtful  things  teens  do  all  year 
'round.  Ooodnlks,  cheerlos,  yuleys — you  name 
it,  and  the  kids  already  have. 

Our  present  panel  members — who  meet  to 
discuss  topics  for  Saturday  Date  columns — 
call  our  Christmas  file  "Smiley."  It  -.vas 
christened  In  August,  when  we  received  the 
letter  telling  us  about  14-year-old  Cindy.  It 
was  written  by  Cindy's  mother  and  we  love 
her  opening  line:  "If  you  think  its  easy  to 
be  a  good  kid,  It's  because  you  haven't 
tried." 

Cindy's  trials  began  last  year  when  she 
clipped  our  Christmas  column  and  an- 
nounced to  her  family  that  "before  next 
Christmas,  I'm  going  to  do  something  really 
neat.  I'm  going  to  make  old  Mrs.  Bailey 
smile." 

Mrs.  Bailey  is  Cindy's  next-door  neighbor — 
the  over-proud  owner  of  the  most  formid- 
able frown  In  town.  And,  she  had  a  dis- 
position to  match. 

Cindy's  opportunity  to  kick  off  her  cam- 
paign presented  itself  a  few  days  later  when 
she  spied  her  elderly  neighbor  lumbering 
up  the  street  laden  with  packages.  Cindy 
offered  her  willing  arms  and  her  offer  was 
accepted,  but  .  .  .  without  a  smile.  Instead, 
Mrs.  Bailey  insisted  on  paying  Cindy  a  quar- 
ter and  informed  her:  "I've  always  paid  my 
own  way,  and  I'm  always  going  to." 

Cindy  sent  her  neighbor  a  birthday  card. 
She  was  rewarded  with  a  thank  you.  Still 
no  smile.  And  so  It  went  for  two  months. 
Then,  one  ley  day,  Cindy  burst  into  the 
house  ecstatic. 

"She   smiled!    She   smiled!" 

The  family  couldnt  believe  It. 

"Well,"  Cindy  said,  "It  was  a  sort  of  smile. 
I  went  up  to  her  door  to  ask  if  she  needed 
anything  at  the  drug  store  because  I  was 
going  there  anyway.  She  said  no  and  as  I 
slipped  on  the  steps.  That's  when  she 
smiled." 

Cindy  kept  trying.  Months  later,  she'd 
gotten  no  further  tlian  that  ley  day's  sort 
of  smile.  Then,  in  July,  Cindy  went  to  camp 
for  two  weeks.  About  four  days  after  her 
departvire,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  family's 
door.  Opening  It,  Cindy's  mother  found  Mrs. 
Bailey   standing   on   the   porch. 

"Where's  the  girl?"  she  asked.  "Is  she 
sick?" 

"No,"  said  Cindy's  mother,  "she's  away 
at  camp."  Then,  she  had  a  sudden  thought. 
"Come  in,"  she  said.  "I  want  to  tell  you 
about  Cindy's  project." 

A  few  days  later,  the  family  got  a  call  from 
their  Jubilant  camper. 

"Guess  what,"  she  squealed.  "Today  I  got 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Bailey.  All  it  said  was 
'Merry  Christmas'  and  it  had  a  Smiley  but- 
ton pinned  on  it." 

"STTBSTITUTE  BEST  FRIEND"  TURNS  SUNSHINE  ON 

Our  Smiley  file  Is  fat  with  such  contribu- 
tions. In  addition  to  the  141  letters  from 
readers  and  the  notes  we  Jotted  down  from 
telephoned  reports,  our  panel  members 
clipped  49  letters  to  the  editor  that  have 
appeared  this  year  in  The  Courier-Journal 
and  The  Louisville  Times  lauding  teens  for 
their  helping  hands. 
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We  have  so  many  Smlleys  .  .  .  let's  begin 
with  this  one: 

"When  our  18-year-old  went  away  to  col- 
lege, our  retarded  son  lost  his  best  friend. 
He  missed  her  so.  His  usual  sunny  disposi- 
tion changed  over  night.  For  days,  he  sat 
In  his  sister's  room  looking  so  lost  and  lonely, 

"A  few  weeks  later  our  daughter  Susan's 
close  friend,  Martha,  stopped  us  as  we  were 
leaving  church  to  ask  how  Susan  liked  col- 
lege. During  the  conversation,  I  told  her 
how  much  Roddy  missed  his  sister.  Since 
that  day,  Martha  has  been  a  regular  visitor 
at  otir  house.  Always  she  comes  bearing  a 
little  surprise  for  Roddy— a  gingerbread  man, 
a  yo-yo;  one  day  she  brought  him  a  mirror 
and  he  sat  fascinated  for  hoiu^  talking  to 
himself. 

"When  she  has  to  run  an  errand,  she  stops 
by  and  takes  Roddy  with  her.  Together  they 
write  a  weekly  letter  to  Susan. 

"This  girl's  thoughtfulness  Is  the  most 
wonderful  experience  I've  ever  had.  Roddy 
adores  her  and  Is  once  again  his  old  happy, 
loving  self." 

A  GIFT  IN  SIGHT 

The  mother  of  a  9-year-old  boy  sent  us  this 
letter: 

"I  don't  write  or  spell  too  good  but  you  will 
get  the  idea  why  I'm  writing  for  your  Christ- 
mas story.  This  boy  who's  17  has  been  helping 
my  9-year-old  boy  with  his  school  lessons 
because  he  wasn't  doing  good  at  all.  This 
has  helped  Tlmmy  very  much  and  his  school 
work  is  getting  real  good.  But  the  big  thing 
I  am  writing  for  is  that  last  month  Allen 
noticed  Tlmmy  couldn't  see  good.  He  asked 
if  we'd  had  his  eyes  tested  and  I  said  only 
at  school.  He  asked  if  I  cared  if  he  took  him 
to  a  doctor  and  I  said  no  and  he  took  him.  The 
doctor  said  Tlmmy  needed  glasses  and  they 
were  expensive  and  I  didn't  have  $28  right 
then.  But  Allen  not  only  paid  lor  the  glasses 
he  paid  the  doctor  out  of  his  own  money  he 
had  in  the  bank  for  going  to  college. 

"Nobody  has  done  anything  so  nice  for  us 
before  and  I  thought  it  would  be  nice  if  you 
told  others  how  good  Allen  Is  In  your  Christ- 
mas story." 

TEACHERS  RECORD  LESSONS  OF  LIFE 

A  teacher,  who  retired  last  year  and  de- 
scribes herself  as  "not  a  pupil's  pet,"  was 
touched  to  tears  when  she  received  the  fol- 
lowing note  from  one  of  her  former  students, 
"a  girl  with  a  good  mind,  who  seemed  more 
Interested  In  playing  the  clown  than  the 
student."  The  note,  which  arrived  a  week 
after  her  retirement,  read: 

"Every  teacher  upon  retirement  must  won- 
der Just  how  much  Influence  she  has  really 
had  ujKjn  the  thousands  of  students  she's 
taught  during  her  career.  I  can't  speak  for 
thousands.  Only  for  myself.  Though  I  know 
you  think  that  all  your  very  good  advice  to 
me  fell  on  wooden  ears,  this  Is  not  so.  You, 
more  than  any  other  t«acher  I  have  had  in  11 
years,  have  shown  Interest  in  me  as  a  per- 
son, not  Just  as  a  student. 

"I  know  you  are  right  about  my  antics 
and  loud  mouth.  As  a  retirement  present 
to  you.  I  am  going  to  start  practicing  what 
you  have  been  preaching.  Ill  never  forget 
that  day  you  called  me  to  your  desk  after 
class — and  I'd  been  such  a  mess  that  day — 
and  you  Just  looked  at  me  and  said  softly, 
'Why?'  I  knew  what  you  meant  though  I 
acted  like  I  didn't.  Then  you  told  me  what 
a  fine  mind  T  have,  how  attractive  I  am  and 
to  please  be  kind  to  myself.  You  said,  'Be 
yotirself.  Let  others  know  what  a  truly  fine 
person  you  are.' 

"Every  time  I  cet  ready  to  ham  It  up  or 
open  my  big  mouth,  I'm  going  to  repeat  your 
words  to  myself.  One  day,  I  hope  you  will 
be  proud  of  me.  Thank  you  so  much  for 
caring.  I  miss  you." 

Prom  other  teachers  we  have  heard  about: 

The  Junior  high  boys  who  bought  with 
their  combined  allowances  a  new  pair  of 
sneakers    to    replace    those    stolen    from    a 
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classmate.  The  boy  whose  shoes  were  stolen 
has  11  brothers  and  sisters  and  buys  all  his 
own  clothes  with  money  earned  after  school. 

The  16-year-old  girl  who  enrolled  In  a 
sewing  class  so  she  could  learn  to  make 
clothes  for  the  needy  10-year-old  she  tutors. 

The  three  senior  girls  who  showed  up  last 
Christmas  to  cook  dinner  for  their  English 
teacher  who'd  fallen  and  broken  her  hip 
a  few  weeks  before  the  holidays.  The  teach- 
er, a  widow,  has  no  family  here  and  the 
girls  knew  her  friends  would  be  busy  with 
their  own  families. 

From  the  elderly,  we  heard  about : 

The  four  boys  who  finished  painting  their 
68-year-old  neighbor's  garage  after  he  fell 
off  a  ladder  trying  to  do  It  himself. 

The  two  teen-aged  sisters  who  gave  each 
of  their  four  elderly  neighbors  10  hovirs  of 
errand-running  for  Christmas  last  year. 

The  15-year-old  boy  who  helped  a  senior 
neighbor  move  her  furniture  when  the  fel- 
lows she'd  hired  failed  to  show  up. 

Thank  you,  teens.  Have  a  happy  Christ- 
mas. Somebody  up  there  is  very  pleased  with 
His  birthday  present. 


INNOVATIONS  AT  FOLGER  SHAKE- 
SPEARE LIBRARY 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  SPONG,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  a  young 
Virginia  native  has  been  responsible  for 
some  interesting  innovations  at  the  Fol- 
ger  Shakespeare  Library  here  in  Wash- 
ington. Richmond  D.  Crinkley,  who 
received  his  bachelor's,  ma.ster's,  and  doc- 
toral degrees  from  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, became  the  library's  first  program 
director  in  1969  and  established  the  Fol- 
ger  Theater  Group  shortly  thereafter.  A 
recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times  de- 
tails the  activities  of  Dr.  Crinkley  and 
the  Folger  Theater  Group.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

INNOVATIVE  Theater  Invades  the  Folger 
(By  Nan  Robertson) 

Washington,  January  6. — The  newest  stage 
company  in  Washington  Is  bringing  youth 
and  spirit  to  a  period-piece  house  that  waited 
for  regular  theater  for  40  years. 

The  Folger  Theater  Group,  headed  by 
Richmond  Crinkley,  a  31 -year-old  Virginian 
with  a  llarpo  Marx  hairdo,  has  transformed 
the  Elizabethan  theater  of  the  Folger  Shake- 
speare Library  from  a  museum  Into  a  lively 
arts  center. 

Its  second  season  began  with  two  Pinter 
plays.  "Landscape"  and  "Silence,"  and  will 
end  with  a  modern  staging  of  Shakespeare's 
"Romeo  and  Juliet."  The  current  offering, 
which  runs  through  Sunday,  is  "The  Re- 
vengers Tragedy,"  a  365-year-old  melodrama 
done  as  black  satire.  One  reviewer  called  it  a 
17th-century  counterpart  to  Jules  Pelffer's 
"Little  Murders." 

"BACCHAE"    UPDATED 

The  group  Is  trying  all  kinds  of  innovative 
techniques  in  the  tiny,  half-timbered  theater 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Their  mod  version  of  "Twelfth 
Night"  last  spring  prompted  Joseph  Papp 
to  bring  an  earlier  Folger  production,  a 
rock-musical  adaptation  from  Euripedes's 
"The  Bacchae"  called  "Dlony!^ius  Wants 
You!."  to  New  York  in  September. 
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"Twelfth  Night"  was  directed  by  Mr. 
Crinkley  and  Louis  W.  Scheeder,  a  25-year- 
old  New  Yorker  with  shoulder-length  locks 
flowing  down  from  a  center  part  on  the 
crown  of  his  head. 

The  two  sheathed  the  stage  in  900  yards 
of  aluminum  foil,  has  actors  sliding  down 
flrehouse  poles  in  bell-bottoms  and  hot- 
pants,  dumped  balloons  on  the  audience  like 
a  climax  of  a  political  convention,  combined 
the  twins,  Viola  and  Sebastian,  Into  one  sex- 
switching  character  and  made  Feste  the  fool 
a  torch-singing  woman. 

SILENCE    IN   THE    ROOMS 

The  hullaballoo  Is  startling  at  the  Folger, 
which  contains  an  incomparable  collection 
of  Shakespeareana  within  Its  tightly  guarded, 
cloistered  walls.  The  silence  in  the  Elizabeth- 
an reading  room  is  broken  only  by  the  tinkle 
of  a  bell  when  a  scholar  wishes  to  be  let 
into  the  rare-book  vaults.  Tea  is  served  every 
afternoon  at  3,  and  the  ashes  of  the  founders, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clay  Folger,  are  behind 
a  brass  plaque  at  one  end  of  the  room. 

From  1932,  when  the  building  was  finished, 
until  1970,  Mr.  Crinkleys  first  season,  only 
one  play  was  produced  within  the  theater. 
This  was  In  1948,  when  the  Amherst  Players 
gave  seven  performances  of  Shakespeare's 
"Julius  Caesar."  The  trustees  of  Amherst, 
where  Mr.  Folger  was  a  student,  administer 
the  library  under  the  terms  of  his  will. 

Mr.  Crinkley  came  to  Washington  in  1969 
with  O.  B.  Hardlson  Jr.,  the  newly  appointed 
director  of  the  library.  They  became  friends 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  where 
Mr.  Crinkley  taught  drama  and  Mr.  Hardison 
was  a  professor  of  English  literature. 

TROrPE    IS    YOUNO 

As  the  library's  program  director,  Mr. 
Crinkley  formed  his  troupe  of  about  25,  a 
changing  mix  of  college  drama  students, 
struggling  nonunion  actors  and  several  more 
experienced  "Equity  guest  arti.«ts"  for  each 
production.  The  average  age  is  around  25. 
Mr.  Hardison's  three  younger.t  children.  10, 
12  and  13  years  old.  serve  as  ushers  and 
checkroom  attendants  for  the  198-seat 
theater. 

The  Equity  actors  each  get  salaries  of  $200. 
a  week;  the  rest,  expenses.  The  latter  "are 
working  out  of  love  and  pride  and  ego,"  Mr. 
Scheeder  said,  but  their  work  with  the  group 
gives  them  "exposure  and  experience."  Mr. 
Scheeder  added,  "We're  doing  very  serious — 
quote — theater;  it's  highly  theatrical  as  op- 
posed to  literary." 

By  now,  Washington's  first-string  critics 
are  reviewing  the  Folger's  opening  nights. 

Mr.  Crinkley's  yearly  budget  Is  $40,000,  and 
he  has  a  theater,  the  services  of  the  Folger 
building  and  publicity  staff  and  a  venerable 
institution  behind  him — assets  any  Infant 
theatrical  company  would  envy. 

tlntll  he  came  along,  the  theater  was  open 
only  to  groups  of  tourists  or  for  a  rare  concert 
or  lecture.  In  1969,  the  Folger  spent  $20,000 
on  fire-proofing  the  house  and  about  $6,000 
more  to  make  It  playable. 

pillars    PRESENT    OBSTACLE 

The  shallow  stage,  cramped  between  two 
pillars  17  feet  apart,  was  and  still  is  a  head- 
ache. But  the  pillars  support  the  celling  and 
could  not  be  removed.  So  Mr.  Crinkley  cov- 
ered the  first  rows  of  seats  with  a  thrusting 
forestage  12  feet  deep.  The  rake  of  the  center 
platform  is  two  inches  to  a  foot,  twice  as 
steep  as  the  usual  sloping  stage,  but  it  gives 
an  illusion  of  depth. 

Mr.  Crinkley's  first  production  In  the  Folger 
Library  was  "Natural  and  Unnatural  Acts," 
vignettes  on  the  life  of  Byron  by  Michael  Me- 
naugh,  a  young  British  playwright.  The  Vir- 
ginian and  Menaugh  met  at  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, where  Mr.  Crinkley,  on  a  Fulbrlght 
scholarship,  got  together  with  some  school- 
mates to  produce  Gogol's  "Diary  of  a  Mad- 
man." Mr.  Menaugh  was  in  the  cast. 

Mr.  Crinkley,  who  got  his  bachelor's,  mas- 
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ter's  and  doctoral  degrees  in  English  litera- 
ture at  the  University  of  Virginia,  said  dryly 
of  his  premiere  eflfort  at  the  Folger:  "It  was 
not  the  great  event  of  our  lives." 

But  the  reviews  have  picked  up  steadily 
since.  "The  Revenger's  Tragedy,"  rife  with 
betrayal,  rape,  incest,  at  least  a  dozen  dead 
and  featuring  a  skull  with  poisoned  lips,  has 
been  praised  here  for  the  directing  and  act- 
ing. 


FARM  INCOME   IS   NATION'S   NO.    1 
PROBLEM 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  join  in  tribute  to  the  farmers  and  in 
pointing  out  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
No.  1  problem  of  our  land;  that  is,  the 
situation  we  ha\e  in  our  rural  area.s. 

Anyone  who  Is  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  years  1950  to  1960  inclusive. 
800,000  people  a  year  left  rural  America 
for  already  overcrowded  cities,  and  in  the 
10-year  span  from  1960  to  1970,  600,000 
people  a  year  left  rural  America  for  our 
already  overcrowded  cities,  who  is  not 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  we  do  have  a 
farm  and  rural  problem,  just  does  not 
have  a  conscience. 

Now,  what  has  happened  in  the  past 
20  or  30  years  so  that  this  situation 
would  develop?  I  believe  I  can  best  illus- 
trate it  by  an  experience  I  had  as  a 
small  boy  when  I  was  living  on  a  farm. 

Our  farm  happened  to  be  where  there 
was  a  very  wild  forest.  Just  as  soon  as  I 
was  able  to  comprehend  stories,  I  heard 
the  horror  stories,  being  warned  about 
not  going  into  that  forest.  My  mother, 
father,  sisters,  brothers,  and  my  neigh- 
bors would  tell  me  never  to  go  into  that 
wild  forest. 

I  wondered  why.  They  told  me  that  for 
some  reason  or  other — no  one  knew 
where  they  came  from — in  that  forest 
were  a  group  of  wild  boars,  and  there- 
fore I  was  to  stay  away  from  that  forest. 

All  the  horror  stories  and  scare  stories 
were  told  to  get  children  to  stay  in  line, 
and  they  would  say,  "If  you  do  not  be- 
have we  will  send  you  to  the  forest  where 
these  wild  boars  are."  It  was  the  folk 
story  of  the  times,  of  the  era  and  of  the 
place. 

So  at  one  time  a  man  who  v.as  a  travel- 
ing salesman,  with  the  stovepipe  hat  and 
an  undertaker's  coat,  and  a  horse  and 
buggy,  happened  to  come  into  one  of  the 
church  gatherings,  and  they  staited  to 
tell  him  the  story  about  these  wild  boars. 
He  became  quite  Intrigued  by  these  wild 
boars  that  were  in  the  forest,  so  he  went 
out  into  the  woods  to  take  a  look.  Every- 
body laughed  and  said,  "Good  bye,  Mr. 
Salesman,  we  will  never  see  you  again, 
the  man  with  the  stovepipe  hat,  the  man 
with  the  undertaker's  coat." 

In  several  hours,  he  came  back,  and  he 
went  over  to  the  store,  and  he  said,  "Give 
me  an  ax."  They  all  thought  he  was  go- 
ing into  the  forest  to  kill  these  wild  boars 
with  an  ax. 

He  stayed  there  for  a  couple  of  days, 
and  then  he  came  back  with  the  ax.  This 
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time  he  came  in  and  he  asked  for  a  half 
bushel  of  corn. 

He  went  out  to  the  forest,  and  every- 
body thought  he  was  crazy.  First  he  took 
the  ax,  and  now  he  wanted  the  corn. 

In  about  4  hours  he  came  back  out  of 
the  forest.  All  the  neighbors  were  gath- 
ered around,  wanting  to  know  what  hap- 
pened. He  said.  "I  want  to  show  you 
something."  So  he  took  them  out  to  the 
forest.  He  had  built  a  pen  with  the  ax, 
and  in  that  pen  were  50  wild  boars.  The 
neighbors  said,  "How  in  the  world  did 
you  do  it?"  He  said,  "It  is  very  easy.  Just 
give  me  the  choice  of  a  free  handout,  and 
I  will  capture  the  wildest  animals  in  the 
forest."  In  this  case  it  was  a  few  kernels 
of  corn. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  did  to  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
With  a  few  kernels  of  com  we  took  away 
their  freedom  and  liberty,  just  like  this 
man  with  the  stovepipe  hat  and  the  un- 
dertaker's coat  took  away  the  freedom 
and  liberty  of  these  wild  boars  of  the 
forest.  How  did  we  take  away  their  free- 
dom and  liberty?  By  the  promise  of  a 
few  handouts,  a  few  kernels  of  com.  In 
this  particular  instance  it  happened  to 
be  by  their  saying,  "If  you  will  let  us 
run  your  farm  and  let  the  Government 
tell  you  what  to  sell  and  what  to  reap 
and  how  much  we  will  give  you  parity." 

What  is  parity?  They  never  told  the 
farmer  what  parity  would  be — whether 
it  would  be  47  percent,  or  50  percent,  or 
75  percent  or  90  percent  or  100  percent. 
They  fell  for  the  handout  of  parity 
which  they  never  got  and  which  hap- 
pened to  be  an  illusion  and  not  a  good 
thing.  So.  with  this  illusion  of  parity  in 
the  last  20  years,  what  did  we  get?  In 
the  first  10  years  we  had  800,000  people 
a  year  leaving  the  farms.  In  the  second 
10  years  we  had  600.000  people  a  year 
leaving  the  farms.  In  that  way,  we  ar- 
rived at  the  situation  we  face  today. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  set  the  farmers 
free.  We  captured  them  and  took  away 
their  freedom  by  the  illusion  of  parity, 
but  we  have  to  set  the  farmers  free  in 
the  United  States  in  order  to  let  them 
produce  what  they  want.  God  knows  the 
biggest  problem  in  the  world  today  is 
hunger.  The  American  farmer  has  the 
know-how  to  lick  the  world's  greatest 
problem  if  we  would  only  let  them  go 
and  free  them. 

At  the  same  time  parity  turned  out  to 
be  a  disadvantage  to  the  farmer. 
Stripped  of  all  of  its  artificialities,  what 
is  parity?  It  is  price  control.  We  have 
price  control  by  the  Federal  Government 
on  a  permanent  basis  in  only  one  seg- 
ment of  our  economy,  and  that  is  the 
farm  segment.  Parity  instead  of  being 
something  beneficial  to  the  farmer  has 
turned  out  to  be  his  greatest  liability. 
Parity  is  price  control. 

I  was  in  the  sad  situation  about  the 
middle  of  March  of  having  the  dairy 
farmers  of  my  State  coming  to  Washing- 
ton practically  on  their  hands  and  knees. 
For  what?  They  said:  Mr.  Congressman, 
can  you  not.  please,  beg  the  President, 
beg  the  Congress,  and  beg  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  raise  the  parity  on  milk 
from  80  to  85  percent? 

What  is  that  but  price  fixing?  When 
they  are  getting  85  percent,  that  means 
85  percent   of  the  cost  of  production. 
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They  are  losing  15  percent  on  every  100 
pounds  of  milk  they  produce  at  85  per- 
cent parity.  They  were  thankful  that 
they  got  a  raise  from  80  to  85.5  percent 
of  parity. 

But  look  how  the  farmers  lost  their 
freedom  to  the  point  where  they  have 
to  come  to  Washington,  D.C.  They  are 
the  only  segment  of  our  economy  that 
has  to  beg  for  their  prices  year  after  year. 
If  you  let  the  farmer  go  free  and  give  him 
freedom  along  the  lines  that  I  advocated 
a  long  time  ago,  the  freedom  that  we  give 
to  every  other  segment  of  our  society; 
namely,  the  freedom  of  collective  power 
and  collective  bargaining,  he  will  be  all 
right. 

The  fanner  is  the  most  unselfish  mem- 
ber of  our  society.  My  farmers  told  me : 

Congressman,  we  do  not  want  any  of 
these  handouts  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, we  do  not  want  these  kernels  of 
corn  that  took  away  our  liberty  and  our 
freedom  in  return.  We  do  not  want  any- 
thing from  the  Federal  Government. 
What  we  would  like  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  do  is  to  leave  us  alone.  What 
we  want  is  a  fair  price  for  our  product 
in  the  market.  We  do  not  want  Govern- 
ment handouts.  We  want  a  fair  price  for 
our  product — cost  of  production  plus  a 
fair  profit  in  the  market. 

How  unselfish  are  their  demands? 
That  is  all  they  want — a  fair  price  for  the 
product. 

They  want  a  fair  price  for  their  prod- 
uct, the  cost  of  production  plus  a  fair 
profit  at  the  marketplace.  That  is  all 
they  want  and  they  will  be  able  to 
achieve  it  tlirough  a  system  of  collective 
bargaining. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  just  one  other 
step  we  have  got  to  take  besides  letting 
them  free  and  giving  them  collective  bar- 
gaining, and  that  is  educating  the  con- 
sumer. Unfortunately,  the  consumers  in 
America  outnumber  the  farmers  50  to  1 
and  that  is  where  the  disadvantage  is.  I 
know,  because  I  was  in  a  household  dur- 
ing the  holidays.  I  was  there  at  a  time 
when  the  housewife  called  the  grocer. 
She  ordered  one  case  of  beer,  two  gallons 
of  wine — and.  how  much  is  milk  today? 
Twenty-four  cents  a  quart.  How  much  is 
bread  today?  Twenty-th:-ee  cents  a  loaf. 
They  do  not  argue  about  the  price  of  a 
case  of  beer.  The  average  consumer  does 
not  argue  about  the  price  of  two  gallons 
of  wine,  but  when  you  ask  23  or  27  cents 
for  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  quart  of  milk,  my 
God.  it  is  outrageous. 

We  have  got  to  educate  the  consumers 
of  America  to  the  fact  that  a  quart  of 
milk,  a  loaf  of  bread,  are  worth  just  as 
much  as  a  bottle  of  beer.  If  we  accom- 
plish that,  the  farmers  will  have  good 
times  in  the  United  States  of  America. 


THE  FUTURE  IS  COMING  TRUE 
WITH  EROS  PROGRAM 


HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  19.  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
exciting  new  programs  in  which  all  of 
us  have  had  a  part  through  the  approval 
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by  Congress  of  the  concept  and  the  fund- 
ing is  the  earth  resources  observation 
satellite  activity  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey. 

Otherwise  known  as  EROS,  this  pro- 
gram offers  a  tremendous  potential  to 
mankind  in  achieving  substantially 
greater  understanding  of  our  resource 
problems  and  needs  and  offering  new  and 
increased  opportunities  for  providing  so- 
lutions to  these  problems  and  needs. 

In  connection  with  this  program,  at 
the  request  of  Senator  Mundt,  with 
whom  I  have  worked  closely  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  moving  the 
Data  Center  project  at  Sioux  Falls  for- 
ward, I  am  pleased  to  call  attention  to 
an  interesting  article  on  the  EROS  pro- 
gram contained  in  the  December  issue  of 
Nation's  Business. 

Entitled  "Pick  Up  the  Phone  and  Learn 
the  Earth's  Secrets,"  the  article  was  writ- 
ten by  C.  V.  Glines.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pick  Up  the  Phone  and  Learn  the 

Earth's  Secrets 

(By  C.  V.  Glines) 

A  dozen  men,  representing  ranching,  min- 
ing, fishing,  manufacturing,  petroleum,  tim- 
ber and  agricultural  interests,  deplane  at 
the  Sioux  Palls.  S.  Dak.,  airport. 

They  taxi  to  a  new  federal  facility  in  a 
downtown  office  building,  where  they  are 
met  by  government  experts  and  escorted  to 
separate  meeting  rooms.  Each  group  pores 
over  photographs,  computer  prlnt-outs  and 
other  data. 

Based  on  Information  from  the  photos  and 
data,  and  interpretation  by  the  experts : 

A  cattleman  changes  the  grazing  plan  for 
his  large  herd  because  a  water  shoi-tage  can 
be  expected  next  year. 

A  fishing  fleet  owner  orders  his  ships  to 
move  to  a  new  position  off  the  California 
cost  where  there  are  large  schools  of  tuna, 

A  mining  company  seeks  exploration  rights 
for  an  area  In  a  Northern  state  where  there 
Is  a  90  per  cent  chance  copper  will  be  found. 

A  drilling  firm  In  Hawaii  decides  to  pros- 
pect for  water  at  a  certain  location,  with  a 
10  to  one  likelihood  of  success. 

A  lumber  company  learns  that  a  small 
forest  flre,  not  yet  detected  by  lookouts,  has 
started  In  one  of  Its  vast  preserves. 

Did  these  things  really  happen? 

No. 

But  they  could,  beginning  next  year. 

U.S.  Geological  Survey  personnel  are  now 
in  the  process  of  establishing  the  Sioux  Falls 
facility.  Known  as  the  EROS  (for  Earth  Re- 
sources Observation  System)  Data  Center,  it 
eventually  will  be  staffed  with  about  150 
specialists  from  the  Interior  Department  and 
other  federal  agencies.  Its  purpose  will  be  to 
provide  the  public  with  data  about  the 
earth's  resources,  gleaned  from  unmanned 
satellites, 

EROS  Is  a  companion  prog^ram  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion's Earth  Resources  Technology  Satellite 
(ERTS)  project.  In  which  a  series  of  satel- 
lites win  be  launched,  starting  next  March. 

Elach  satellite  will  look  down  with  three  TV 
cameras.  One  will  record  green  light,  to  per- 
mit views  of  lands  beneath  shallow  waters: 
another  will  record  red  light,  to  survey  land 
use  patterns,  and  a  third  will  record  near- 
Infrared  energy  to  survey  land  forms  and 
water  distribution  Information. 

Other  remote  sensing  units  and  measuring 
Instruments  will  collect  additional  resource 
data. 

These  eyes  In  the  sky  will  be  placed  in 
500-mlle-hlgh  orbits  to  provide  coverage  of 
any  spot  on  earth  every  18  days  at  exactly 
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the  same  time  of  day.  Each  satellite  will  re- 
main In  orbit  about  a  year. 

The  Images  and  data  acquired  will  be 
transmitted  to  receiving  stations  at  Fair- 
banks. Alaska;  Mojave  Calif,  and  Greenbelt, 
Md,  At  the  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center  in 
Greenbelt,  all  data  will  be  put  on  TV  tapes 
or  photo  negatives  and  sent  to  the  EiBOS 
center  at  Sioux  Palls. 

JUST    A    PHONE    CALL    AWAY 

The  current  EROS  facUlty  Is  a  temporary 
one.  EventuaUy,  after  a  permanent  center 
Is  built,  the  data  will  be  beamed  directly  to 

It. 

Mapmaklng  computers  at  the  center  will 
Ingest  the  Information,  translate  it  Into 
photo  form  and  make  It  available  to  the  pub- 
lic, along  with  data  acquired  from  ground 
and  aerial  surveys.  Charges  will  be  nominal — 
the  cost  of  reproduction.  Requests  can  be 
made  by  mall  or  telephone. 

Advisory  and  Interpretation  service  wUl 
also  be  available  upon  request  so  laymen  can 
learn  from  exi>erts  how  they  might  use  the 
Information  to  satisfy  their  particular  re- 
qulrenients.  There  will  be  fees  for  this  serv- 
ice. However,  no  strings  will  be  attached;  all 
data  will  be  available  to  anyone  who  asks. 

EROS'  permanent  facility  will  be  located 
10  miles  north  of  Sioux  Palls  on  300  acres 
given  to  the  federal  government  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  area  (the  economic  activity  sur- 
rounding the  data  center  is  welcomed  by 
local  businessmen,  among  others). 

Its  first  component  will  be  a  $5  million 
building  erected  by  the  Sioux  Falls  Indus- 
trial Foundation,  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  lease.  At  the  end  of  20  years, 
ownership  will  revert  to  the  government. 
Completion  Is  scheduled  for  the  summer  of 
1973. 

The  EROS  program's  vast  potential  comes 
from  the  relatively  recent  development  of 
sensors  that  can  detect  and  Identify  ob- 
jects from  great  distances.  Matter  In  Its  var- 
ious forms — water,  vegetation,  rocks,  ani- 
mal life,  etc. — absorbs,  emits,  transmits,  re- 
flects or  scatters  photons,  the  basic  units 
of  electromagnetic  energy.  Because  each  type 
of  matter  has  a  different  atomic  and  molecu- 
lar structure,  they  produce  distinctive  "sig- 
natures" In  the  sensors'  receiving  appara- 
ttis. 

Remote  sensing  devices — Infrared,  radar, 
electromagnetic — are  a  spin-off  of  the  na- 
tion's many  aerospace  programs.  The  Viet 
Nam  War  has  also  produced  a  share  of  the 
technology  Involved,  In  the  form  of  now- 
declasslfled   electronic  surveillance  systems. 

A  major  advantage  of  electronic  sensors 
over  conventional  photography  is  that  some 
of  them  can  obtain  "signatures"  of  earth 
resources  and  Interrelated  environmental 
features  through  clouds,  darkness,  vegeta- 
tion, water  or  soil. 

For  example,  oats  can  be  differentiated 
from  wheat;  Iron  can  be  distinguished  from 
copper;  fish  can  be  seen  beneath  water's 
surface. 

With  such  detection  capabilities,  the  ap- 
plication possibilities  are  phenomenal. 

The  world's  crops  can  be  Inventoried.  The 
effects  of  forest  fires,  floods.  Insect  Infesta- 
tion, earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions 
can  be  quickly  assessed  (and  Impending  vol- 
canic activity  can  be  detected  before  erup- 
tions). 

Urban  planners  will  be  able  to  pinpoint 
areas  of  deterioration.  The  total  effects  of 
pollution  on  air.  water  and  land,  and  Its 
sources,  can  be  studied. 

In  a  short  time,  the  entire  world  can  be 
mapped  accurately. 

And  even  more  significant,  perhaps,  will 
be  man's  capability  to  locate,  assess  and  cata- 
log resources  hidden  beneath  the  world's 
water  and  land  masses. 

ASTRONAtrrS  PAVED  THE  WAT 

The  nation's  scientists,  after  many  years 
of  experience  with  sensors  mounted  In  air- 
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craft,  have  great  confidence  in  the  EROS 
program.  They  became  truly  excited  about 
satellite  potentials  after  studjring  filtered 
photographs  of  the  earth  taken  by  Gemini 
and  Apollo  astronauts.  Some  of  the  dis- 
coveries : 

A  fisherman  Illegally  dredging  oysters  in 
Galveston  Bay. 

A  trace  of  a  fault,  near  Charleston,  S.C, 
that  may  have  caused  a  major  earthquake 
In  1886. 

Errors  In  maps  of  the  Marshall  Islands  In 
the  Pacific. 

A  potential  copper  lode  near  the  Arizona- 
New  Mexico  border. 

Confirmation  of  theories  about  river  sedi- 
mentation In  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

Says  William  A.  Fischer,  EROS  program 
manager  for  the  Geological  Survey: 

"We  have  already  identified  several  hun- 
dred practical  uses  for  this  new  space  capa- 
bility. Almost  every  day  we  learn  of  still 
others  which  the  combined  computer,  elec- 
tronic, photographic  and  spacecraft  arts  may 
soon  make  possible." 

But  Mr.  Fischer  is  cautious. 

"Users  should  not  expect  miracles  from 
EROS,"  he  says.  "There  will  be  a  learning 
period  during  which  we  will  have  to  verify 
the  space  Information  by  aerial  photography 
and  ground  surveys.  The  satellite  should  be 
considered  an  addition  to  our  box  of  resource 
measurement  tools — not  a  replacement  for 
them." 

Remote  senslng's  value  to  farming  is  rec- 
ognized by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford 
M.  Hardin,  who  says:  "Data  collected  by 
sophisticated  cameras  and  other  Instruments 
carried  by  planes  and  satellites  will  enable 
early  detection  of  crop  diseases  such  as  corn 
blight.  Insect  Infestations  of  fields  and  or- 
chards can  be  spotted  in  time  to  prevent 
widespread  damage." 

Corn  blight  appears  dark  In  Infected  fields 
on  infrared  film  while  healthy  corn  shows 
high  refiectance.  Using  "multlspectral"  tech- 
niques. It  may  soon  be  possible  to  detect  the 
spread  of  this  and  similar  plant  diseases 
while  they  are  actually  being  borne  by  the 
winds  from  Infected  to  healthy  areas.  This 
will  enable  farmers  downwind  to  protect  their 
crops  well  In  advance. 

Agricultural  Research  Service  scientists 
estimate  remote  sensing  can  reduce  disease 
and  Insect  detection  costs  by  a  third.  In  ad- 
dition, they  say,  the  new  technique  can  be 
of  great  economic  value  In  determining  range 
conditions,  water  resources,  water  pollution, 
soil  types,  and  fertility  deficiencies, 

WHERE    THE    POPPIES    CROW 

One  related  possibility  Is  control  of  drug 
traffic  through  remotely  sensed  surveillance 
of  the  world's  opium  poppy-growing  areas. 
Crops  spotted  from  space  could  be  destroyed 
before  they  were  ready  for  processing  Into 
opium. 

Though  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  officials  think  they  will  be  able 
to  use  satellite-gathered  information  to  pre- 
dict urban  deterioration,  they  feel  Its  use 
Is  many  years  away.  Charles  F.  Wlthlngton 
of  the  Geological  Survey  Is  at  work  on  de- 
veloping necessary  techniques.  An  expert  in 
Infrared  analysis,  he  is  comparing  high  alti- 
tude aerial  photos  of  urban  areas  taken  over 
a  period  of  years. 

"Quite  possibly  we  will  be  able  to  pinpoint 
neighborhoods  headed  for  decay  long  before 
city  fathers  do,"  he  says.  "For  example,  when 
people  let  a  neighborhood  run  down  they 
leave  more  garbage  lying  around  and  they 
water  and  fertilize  their  lawns  less.  Over  a 
number  of  years  photos  taken  during  the 
summer  months  are  going  to  show  this." 

Infrared  photographs  show  healthy  growing 
matter  as  a  rich  red.  Less  healthy  vegetation 
Is  readily  detectable  by  comparison, 

Infrared's  ability  to  reveal  the  growth  of 
oxygen-consuming  algae  In  streams  was 
vividly  shown  on  Nation's  business'  cover 
for  January,  1971.  This  type  of  water  pol- 
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lutlon  Is  one  of  the  prime  concerns  of  the 
Environmental   Protection   Agency. 

EPA  Administrator  WiUlam  D.  Ruckel- 
shaus  observes  that  "when  fully  developed 
satelUte-borne  sensors  may  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  environmental  surveillance  sys- 
tems "  and  adds  that  "It  may  be  possible  to 
detect  and  monitor  oil  spills,  algal  blooms, 
red  tide  outbreaks,  developing  smog  condi- 
tions and  other  similar  problems," 

SATELLITIES   AND    SOVEREIGNTY 

Since  the  satellites  will  be  scanning  every 
spot  on  earth,  there  is  concern  In  some  na- 
tions that  the  inventory  of  their  resources 
could  be  to  the  ultimate  disadvantage  of 
their  economies. 

But  William  A.  Chapln,  EROS  project  of- 
ficer In  the  State  Department's  Bureau  of 
International  and  Technical  Affairs,  feels 
that  "reluctance  of  foreign  nations  is  di- 
minishing" In  regard  to  resouice  satellites. 
"Knowing  that  resources  are  there,"  he  says, 
"doesnt  mean  that  they  can  be  exploited." 

The  Geological  Survey's  Mr.  Fischer  cites 
the  atmosphere  at  a  meeting  last  May  at  the 
University  of  Michigan's  Ann  Arbor  campus 
of  the  International  Workshop  on  Earth  Re- 
sources Survey  Systems. 

Representatives  from  51  nations,  including 
the  Soviet  Union,  were  present,  and  Mr. 
Fischer  says  he  doesn't  recall  the  question 
of  .<;overelgnty  being  raised  at  any  time. 

The  U.S.  will  make  EROS  information 
available  to  all.  Foreign  nations  will  be  able 
to  obtain  resource  Information  about  their 
own  or  any  other  country. 

And  anyone  with  the  money  to  build  a 
receiving  station  will  be  able  to  freely  record 
the  data  when  it  Is  being  transmitted  to  the 
U.S.  stations.  Canada  plans  to  have  an  an- 
tenna complex,  m  Saskatchewan,  ready  for 
the  first  satellite  launch. 

President  Nixon  enunciated  national 
policy  before  the  United  Nations  in  Septem- 
ber, 1969.  "I  feel  It  is  only  right  that  we 
should  share  both  the  adventures  and  the 
benefits  of  space, "  he  said.  He  added  that 
"this  program  will  be  dedicated  to  pro- 
duce information  not  only  for  the  United 
States  but  also  for  the  world  community." 


NO  BACKLASH  ON  ECOLOGY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
those  within  the  Nixon  administration 
who  feel  that  it  is  essential  that  we  allow 
the  polluters  to  continue  to  pollute.  I 
disagree  with  this  view  and  it  is  encour- 
aging to  note  that  the  New  York  Times, 
in  an  editorial  carried  in  its  January  10, 
1972,  issue,  expressed  a  similar  view.  I 
include  the  text  of  the  New  York  Times 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
No   Backlash   on   Ecology 

On  the  environmental  front,  1971  was, 
sup>erficially  at  least,  something  of  a  come- 
down. Where  the  very  word  environment, 
like  motherhood  or  Americanism,  had  been 
almost  enough  to  assure  passage  of  a  bill  the 
year  before,  a  certain  coolness  was  discern- 
ible in  1971  both  in  Administration  circles 
and  In  Congress,  Secretary  of  (Commerce 
Starts  articulated  the  change  when  he  urged 
Industry  and  Government  to  go  slow  In  try- 
ing to  restore  the  country's  air.  land  and 
water:  "We  must  weigh  environmental  groals 
against  economic  reality  and  say  Wait  a 
minute' " — or  there  might  be  an  environ- 
mental backlash. 
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The  tone  of  White  House  pronouncements 
themselves  underwent  a  less  than  subtle 
change  In  the  direction  of  this  same  "real- 
ity." The  President's  rhetoric  accompanying 
the  first  report  of  his  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  had  rung  with  warnings  of 
"ecological  disaster,"  "literally  now  or  never," 
and  the  like.  But  Mr.  Nixon's  concern  this 
past  year  was  the  threat  of  "ecological  per- 
fection at  the  cost  of  bankrupting"  industry. 
And  the  Governments  health  and  environ- 
mental officials  baffled  the  public  by  sud- 
denly urging  a  return  to  phosphate  deter- 
gents, hitherto  condemned,  on  the  mislead- 
ing ground  that  alternative  cleansers  were 
probably  worso. 

Nevertheleois,  it  would  be  unwarranted  to 
conclude  that  Secretary  Stans'  threatened 
backlash  has  come  to  pass,  still  less  that 
concern  for  the  environment  is  turning  out 
to  be  a  fad,  as  some  have  been  dolorously 
predicting.  "Environmental  backlash  Is  a 
myth  propagated  by  lobbyists  for  the  pol- 
luters." in  the  view  of  Representative  Reuss 
Of  Wisconsin,  a  leading  environmentalist, 
who  denies  any  decline  at  all  In  Congn^es- 
Blonal  support  for  the  movement. 

The  test  will  be  In  the  second  session, 
which  normally  completes  more  legislation 
than  the  first.  Considering  the  present  status 
of  bills,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  besides  a 
major  water  bill,  legislation  to  protect  ma- 
rine mammals,  reduce  ocean  dumping,  create 
a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment, set  aside  four  new  wilderness 
areas  and  several  new  national  parks,  curb 
strip-mining  and  possibly  establish  a  far- 
reaching  land-use  policy.  Added  to  the  mod- 
est achievements  of  the  first  session — such 
as  a  ban  on  hunting  animals  from  airplanes 
and  the  establishment  of  three  new  national 
parlis — the  list  wUl  not  be  unimpressive. 

No  year  can  be  counted  negative  for  en- 
vironmental progress,  moreover,  that  In- 
cludes such  contributions  by  the  Adminis- 
tration as  cancellation  of  the  senseless  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal,  which  had  already  been 
begun,  vital  support  for  New  York's  Gateway 
National  Recreation  Area  and  the  saving  of 
Florida's  Big  Cypress  Swamp  from  private 
"development."  These  are  no  mean  achieve- 
ments. 

Judicial  vigilance  blocked  the  proposed 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway,  a  project 
for  needlessly  paralleling  the  Mississippi 
River  at  a  co.^t  of  nearly  $400  million,  and 
more  displaced  earth  than  was  required  by 
the  Panama  Canal.  And,  besides  the  Gate- 
way, New  Yorkers  can  be  especially  grateful 
for  a  new  Adirondack  Park  Agency,  charged 
with  keeping  all  lands  within  the  park's 
boundaries — public  and  private — compatible 
with  the  character  of  the  park  itself.  Also 
notable  was  the  saving  of  Jamaica  Bay  from 
the  fatal  encroachment  of  airport  runways — 
not  to  mention  the  demise  of  Governor 
Rockefeller's  cherished  plan  for  a  Hudson 
River  Expressway  which  would  have  done 
violence  to  a  historic  and  lovely  shoreline. 
If  the  year's  record,  all  told,  Is  only  mod- 
erately encouraging,  it  is  still  hard  to  dis- 
agree on  balance  with  C.E.Q.  Chairman  Rus- 
sell E.  Train's  estimate  that  "the  sudden 
emergence  of  tiie  eavironrie.it  as  a  high- 
priority  public  concern  constitutes  one  of 
the  great  forces  of  change  of  our  time." 


go\'t:rnment  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VniGINI.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  January  4 
contains  an  excellent  editorial  on  gov- 
ernment fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  editorial  includes  the  interesting 
observation  that  when  the  U.S.  Tresisury 
enters  the  money  market  to  sell  securities 
in  order  to  finance  the  mounting  pub- 
lic debt,  it  will  inevitably  put  upward 
pressure  on  interest  rates. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  this 
has  occurred  several  times  in  recent 
years,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
hi.stoiT  will  repeat  itself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Good  News  and  Bad 
News,"  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  Ne'ws  and  Bad  News 

In  the  area  of  economic  controls  there  is 
both  good  and  bad  news  this  holiday  season, 
with  the  bad  news,  unfortunately,  consider- 
ably outweighing  the  good. 

The  good  :iews,  such  as  it  is,  is  that  C.  Jack- 
son Grayson,  chairman  of  the  Price  Commis- 
sion, hopes  to  start  soon  on  plans  for  decon- 
trol. "After  all."  he  says,  "we  are  not  design- 
ing a  permanent  controls  system." 

Even  a  casual  look  at  the  existing  setup 
would  persuade  anyone  that  the  planners 
could  not  conceivably  expect  it  to  last  forever, 
at  least  in  its  present  form.  It  leans  heavily 
on  so-called  vcluntary  compliance  by  unions 
and  businessmen,  and  the  urge  toward  volun- 
tarism, never  strong  among  the  unions,  is 
sure  to  weaken  as  time  drags  on. 

And  Mr.  Grayson  makes  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  he  expects  time  to  drag  on.  He 
thinlts  tiiat  controls  will  last  through  1972 
and  probably  until  mid-1973.  "I  do  not 
mean,"  he  says,  "that  we  might  not  want  to 
decontrol  some  areas  before  that.  But  it  will 
take  a  year  and  a  half  for  this  to  begin  to 
wind  down." 

Even  then  the  Price  Commission  chairman 
doetnt  really  look  for  complete  decontrol. 
Major  Industries  may  never  entirely  escape. 
"That  sector  will  always  be  subject  to  some 
vo'iunt.iry  control — some  form  of  Jawboning 
or  direct   controls,"   in   Mr.   Grayson's  view. 

One  of  the  sorrier  aspects  of  this  outlook 
is  that  the  economy,  despite  controls,  has 
begun  to  show  signs  of  growing  strength. 
Tlae  continuing  confusion  over  the  mass  of 
rules  and  regulations  cannot  help  but  slow 
the  rate  of  recovery. 

As  Bill  Paul  reported  in  this  newspaper 
recently,  even  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
the  agency  charged  with  Phase  2  enforce- 
ment, isn't  always  sure  what  it's  doing.  The 
agents  spend  most  of  their  time  simply  try- 
ing to  explain  the  rules  to  the  public,  and  to 
each  otlier.  instead  of  enforcing  them. 

The  longer  the  rules  persist  the  more 
speclaU-sts  there  will  be  in  the  field,  advising 
businessmen  and  unions  how  to  avoid  the 
controls  legally,  or  perhaps  how  to  evade 
them  without  getting  caught.  The  adminis- 
tration is  trying  hard  to  maintain  a  mini- 
mum of  machinery,  but  with  the  passage  of 
time  more  and  more  private  and  public  re- 
sources are  sure  to  be  tangled  up  In  the 
apparatus. 

Mr.  Grayson  and  other  controls  officials 
argue  that  their  overriding  responsibility  Is 
to  squeeze  Inflationary  expectations  out  of 
the  economy.  If  Americans  look  for  more  In- 
flation they  keep  trying  to  protect  them- 
selves against  it  by  pushing  up  wages  and 
prices.  But  can  such  expectations  be  elimi- 
nated merely  by  trying  to  curb  prices  and 
pay,  the  symptoms  of  Inflation? 

At  the  moment,  at  any  rate,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  does  not  seem  to  think  so. 
In  Congressional  testimony  Arthur  F.  Burns, 
board  chalrm.an,  stressed  that  wage-price 
control  was  no  more  than  "a  temporary  effort 
aimed  at  speeding  the  return  to  nonlnfla- 
tlonary  conditions  in  a  free  economy. 

"This  goal  requires  that  we  conduct  fiscal 
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and  monetary  policies  so  as  to  avoid  setting 
In  motion  forces  that  would  lead  to  exces- 
sive aggregate  demand  on  our  resources  and 
trigger  still  another  round  of  Inflation.  Only 
if  all  of  the  policy  Instruments  available  to 
the  government  are  working  In  harmony 
can  the  present  antl-lnflation  policy  suc- 
ceed." 

Harmony,  sad  to  say.  Is  something  we 
haven't  got.  The  Fed  has  restrained  mone- 
tary growth  In  recent  montlis,  but  fiscal  pol- 
icy Is  something  else  again.  According  to 
early  reports  the  administration  doesn't  see 
any  hope  of  balancing  the  budget  even  on 
the  artificial  full-employment  basis. 

To  finance  the  enormous  deficits  the 
Treasury  in  coming  months  will  have  to  sell 
a  lot  of  securities  and  the  Federal  Reserve, 
like  It  or  not,  will  see  to  It  that  there's 
enough  money  around  to  buy  them.  Treasury 
competition  In  the  financial  markets  will 
help  to  put  upward  pressure  on  Interest 
rates,  and  there's  no  Indication  that  the 
Fed  has  broken  its  bad  habit  of  trying  to 
keep  the  rates  down  by  pouring  out  still 
niore  money. 

Most  worrisome,  perhaps,  1972  Is  an  elec- 
tion year  and  with  Congressmen  courting 
votes  they  are  only  too  likely  to  make  tlie 
administration's  loose  budget  even  looser. 
Moreover,  both  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress will  be  pressing  for  the  sort  of  eco- 
nomic stimulation  that  in  the  past  has 
mainly  produced  more  inflation. 

Hapnv  New  Year,  every'oody. 


OUB  NATION'S  POLICEMEN 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  po- 
licemen of  our  Nation  are  the  No.  1  line 
of  defense  that  stands  between  the  crim- 
inal and  a  person's  security,  to  his  per- 
son, and  to  his  home. 

The  coimty  of  Nassau  has  an  outstand- 
ing police  department,  and  in  a  recent 
newsletter  of  the  Patrolmen's  Benevo- 
lent Association  two  articles  appear 
which  I  think  point  out  facts  important 
to  every  American.  The  first  of  course  is 
the  need  for  our  policemen,  and  the  sec- 
ond is  the  agony  of  the  service  they 
render  to  the  people.  They  are  set  forth 
herein: 

A  Minority  That  is  Indispensable 
(By  Hon.  Charles  L.  Gould) 

This  concerns  a  minority  group  with  high 
visibility. 

It  is  a  group  too  often  condemned  and  too 
seldom  commended. 

There  are  fewer  than  800,000  of  this  mi- 
nority in  all  the  United  States.  In  all  of  Cali- 
fornia, there  are  fewer  than  50,000. 

They  tend  to  coixgregate  In  core  cities. 
There  are  1,872  in  San  Francisco. 

Members  of  this  minority  group  have 
longer  work  days  than  our  average  citizen. 
Their  earnings  are  limited.  Few  belong  to 
unions. 

They  get  Jobs  others  shun.  Their  work  Is 
frequently  dangerous.  As  a  result,  their  In- 
surance rates  are  higher  than  average. 

In  the  past  10  years  more  than  640  of  their 
number  have  been  brutally  gunned  down. 

Many  have  been  targets  for  rocks,  clubs, 
bottles,  and  bags  of  human  excrement.  Many 
have  been  spat  upon.  Most  hav«  been  In- 
sulted and  called  vile  names. 

The  lives  of  many  have  been  threatened. 
The  homes  of  some  have  been  bombed  and 
burned.  Children  and  wives  of  this  minority 
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group    are    often    terrorized    and    criticized. 

lae  men  are  expected  to  accept  insults 
witiiout  responding  In  kind. 

Wiiile  earning  less  than  some  laborers, 
they  are  required  to  expertly  and  Instan- 
taneously make  legal  decisions  that  may  re- 
quire montlis  of  deliberation  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

r..ey  are  criticized  and  condemned  for 
being  too  soft.  Just  as  they  are  criticized 
and  cv.ndeinued  for  being  too  tough. 

Tney  are  not  without  fault,  but  if  all  of  our 
citizens  v/ere  as  law-abiding  as  they,  all  peo- 
ple could  walk  our  streets  in  safety  at  all 
houri. 

They  give  strength  to  laws.  Without  them 
our  cities  would  become  jungles.  They  are 
as  precious  to  society  as  doctors,  lawyers, 
leaciiers,  and  preachers. 

They  belong  to  all  the  races  of  man.  They 
are  black  and  white  and  brown  and  yellow. 
They  are  Catholics,  Protestants,  Jews,  and 
agnostics. 

They  are  our  police  officers  .  .  .  members 
of  a  proud  profession. 

They  merit  more  respect  than  they  receive. 

Midnight  Lament 
(By  Mrs.  Jake  Pavllca) 

The  night  Is  stlU  and  your  heart  Is  the 
same,  It's  the  darn  old  thing — the  12-8 
game. 

The  pain  Is  In  your  stomach  and  also  your 
heart,  as  11:00  comes  around  then  it's  time 
to  part. 

Five  nights  of  this  worry  must  be  endured, 
and  year  after  year  the  anxiety  can't  be 
cured. 

You  check  the  kids  all  sleeping  In  their 
beds,  and  you  cherish  their  Innocence  and 
clear  heads. 

You  check  the  windows  and  glance  In  the 
streets,  the  air  so  still  and  the  darkness  your 
eye  meets. 

Is  it  as  dark  and  still  where  he  Is  now  too? 
What  do  the  shadows  hide  for  my  guy  In 
blue? 

Oh,  please  dear  God,  make  the  clock  soon 
reach  eight,  and  quickly  send  home  my  dear 
loving  mate! 

The  thought  is  always  there  that  he  may 
not  be  back,  and  the  stabbing  pain  does  your 
lK)dy  rack. 

Will  you  be  strong?  Could  you  continue  to 
live?  Is  the  Lord  really  kind?  Will  lie  take  or 
give? 

You  go  to  bed  and  toss  and  turn,  but  the 
tears  in  your  eyes  sting  and  burn. 

All  of  the  shifts  really  make  you  quite 
leery,  but  the  midnights  seem  to  make  you 
very  weary. 

The  hours  do  pass  and  the  years  as  well. 
Can  you  survive  more  midnights,  the  living 
hell? 

The  dawn  l»  here,  wake  the  kids  and  listen 
for  your  guy.  You  hear  the  car,  the  key  In 
the  door  and  you  heave  a  sigh. 

A  quick  little  prayer  of  thanks  and  again 
return  to  your  chores,  till  the  dread  midnight 
hour  returns  and  you  again  close  the  doors. 


HAVE  AMERICANS  BECOME  SO  IN- 
URED TO  GRAND  CALAMITY  THAT 
THEY  REJECT  INDIVIDUAL  SUF- 
FERING? 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WE.ST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  a  small  girl  appeared  on 
the  side  of  a  major  eastern  highway  and 
cried  for  help.  She  was  imclothed  and 
cxvni 25— Part  1 
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apparently  alone  in  the  darkness.  Despite 
her  pleas,  speeding  motorists  ignored  her. 
Her  ravished  body  was  found  the  next 
day  in  a  nearby  swamp. 

There  may  be  rationalizations  for  such 
apparently  inhuman  behavior  in  this 
particular  case.  It  was  dark;  many  pas- 
sersby  may  not  have  spotted  her  along- 
side the  road,  or  if  they  did,  hesitated 
to  stop  at  night  on  a  high-speed  express- 
way. Others  who  might  have  seen  the 
pleading  child  could  have  suspected  a 
trap.  Parenthetically,  one  of  my  aides 
recently  stopped  on  Constitution  Avenue 
one  night  to  aid  a  yoimg  lady  with  ap- 
parent car  trouble.  He  was  rewarded  with 
the  loss  of  his  wallet  and  a  sum  of  money. 

But  quite  obviously,  in  the  case  of  this 
poor  girl,  there  were  many  people  passing 
her  by  who  just  did  not  want  to  become 
involved. 

This  heartless  reaction  was  especially 
highlighted  in  a  more  recent  California 
case  involving  a  woman  trapped  in  a 
snowstorm  with  her  dead  or  dying  hus- 
band. I  am  sure  many  of  you  are  familiar 
with  the  news  reports  of  the  woman 
seeking  emergency  aid,  and  being  re- 
jected by  one  or  more  fellow  humans. 

Such  callous  conduct  leaves  most  of 
us  speechless.  It  is  the  reaction  of  one 
of  our  gifted  newspaper  columnists,  Don 
Daniels  of  the  Wheeling  News-Register, 
which  places  into  well-chosen  words  the 
indictment  on  humanity  such  actions 
portend.  Mr.  Daniels  asks : 

Have  Americans  become  that  Impersonal? 
Is  the  first  person  singular  now  the  dominant 
word  In  our  language?  Is  It  fear  that  In 
helping  a  fellow  American  we  will  somehow 
contract  whatever  Illness  that  besets  him? 

I  feel  that  in  too  many  cases  Ameri- 
cans have  become  so  inured  to  calamity 
on  a  grand  scale  that  daily  and  personal 
tragedies  seem  unimportant.  Yet  it  is 
difficult  to  imderstand  how,  in  a  face-to- 
face  confrontation  with  a  suffering  hu- 
man, any  person  could  turn  away. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  written  by  Mr. 
Daniels  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
that  a  subsequent  item  in  his  daily  col- 
umn be  appended. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News-Register. 
Jan.  6,  1972] 

Have  Americans  Become  so  Inured  to  Grand 
Calamity  That  They  Reject  Individual 
sufi'erino? 

(By  Don  Daniels) 

For  God's  sake! 

Here  was  a  woman,  exhausted,  whipped, 
beaten  from  struggling  three  hours  through 
a  monstrous  blizzard  crying  "help  me,  please 
help  me."  And  nobody  did! 

Nobody  did. 

"My  husband  Is  dead  In  the  trailer,"  she 
cried  and  her  voice  was  an  open  wound  and 
nobody  helped.  Nobody  answered. 

One  man  was  "going  the  other  way."  An- 
other veas  too  busy.  His  kids  were  playing  In 
the  snow.  Too  busy  to  be  bothered  wrlth  a 
weary  woman  who  had  marched  miles 
through  hip  deep  snow  and  who  cried,  "help 
me,  my  husband  Is  dead  In  the  trailer." 

For  God's  sake,  America!  for  Sweet 
Heaven's  sake,  has  this  nation  become  a  col- 
lection of  crass  fools?  Has  this  land  that  has 
nurtured  a  world  with  compassion  fallen  Into 
one  of  Dante's  Hells   wherein   there   Is   no 
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thought  of  our  brother,  no  concern  vrtth  need 
and  sorrow? 

Here  was  a  49-year-old  woman  who  with 
her  husband  had  fled  the  smog  and  pollution 
of  the  city  to  bring  their  trailer  to  the  clean 
air  of  the  mountains.  And  the  snow  came  and 
the  oxygen  for  the  man  whose  lungs  were 
scarred  with  emphysema  and  whose  heart 
struggled  to  move  his  blood  .  .  .  the  oxygen 
ran  out. 

He  said  to  bis  wife.  1  can't  breathe,"  and 
that  was  the  last  he  said.  And  the  woman 
was  snowbound,  no  phone,  nothing  to  cling 
to.  So  she  walked  through  the  snow  for 
hours,  falling,  stumbling,  weeping,  praying 
and  when  she  came  to  a  man  he  said,  "I'm 
going  the  other  way."  And  when  she  came  to 
a  man  he  said,  "I'm  too  busy.  The  kids  are 
playing." 

For  Gods  sake! 

Listen,  citizen,  this  land  was  built  solid 
and  strong  because  when  one  man  needed 
lielp  another  was  there  to  provide  it.  If  a 
farmer's  barn  burnt  down,  other  farmers 
built  him  another  one.  If  his  crop  failed  the 
others  shared  their  wheat. 

If  a  child  was  lost  whole  communities 
Joined  to  search  the  storm. 

What  in  the  everlasting  hell  has  hap- 
{)ened.  America? 

Have  we  become  so  frightened  that  we 
clutch  the  helping  hand  Into  a  fist  and 
hide  It  like  a  weapon?  Have  the  small  out- 
laws, tlie  protesters,  the  muggers,  the  hop- 
heads  so  coerced  this  land  that  we  must  all 
now  svispeci  our  neighbor? 

Are  we  all  so  fearful  of  becoming  "In- 
volved" that  we  will  look  with  blind  eyes 
at  suffering,  that  we  will  turn  a  shoulder 
to    the    raw    wind    of   another   man's   pain? 

For  God's  sake! 

There  in  California  citizens  of  this  na- 
tion, taxpayers,  probably  churchgoers,  per- 
haps well  respected  members  of  their  own 
city,  could  not  find  it  within  themselves 
to  give  aid  to  a  struggling,  needful  woman 
marching  against  the  storm  with  death  a 
chasing  spectre  behind  her. 

And  the  woman  "just  plodded  along." 
.Sh3  plodded  along  for  miles  until  at  last 
she  found  a  telephone  ar.d  could  call  friends. 
.And  after  the  sheriff's  people  came  and  last 
Sunday  they  brought  out  the  body  of  her 
dead  husband. 

I  find  It  Impossible  to  believe  this  .  .  . 
yet  It  liappened. 

In  the  United  States  It  happened. 

I  ask  you  how  It  could  happen?  Why  did 
it  liappen? 

Have  Americans  become  that  Impersonal? 
Is  the  first  person  singular  now  the  domi- 
nant word  In  our  lar.guage?  Is  It  fear  that 
in  helping  a  fellow  American  we  will  some- 
how contract  whatever  illness  it  Is  that  be- 
sets him? 

If  I  have  a  prayer  this  day,  citizen.  It 
will  be  that  this  incident  in  California  was 
a:i  isolated  affair.  It  will  be  that  It  all  sprang 
from  an  eerie  combination  of  circumstances 
and  that  real  Americans  are  not  that  cold, 
that  cruel.  It  will  be  that  most  of  us  still 
retain  not  Just  the  Instinct  for  sell-survival 
but  tlie  concerii  for  tlie  survival  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  which  Is  the  bulwark  of  our 
land. 

If  we  have  lost  that,  then  Indeed  we  have 
lost  everythlnj.  The  disease  of  uncaring  Is 
the  most  fatal  rot  of  all.  I  pray  this  nation, 
all  of  the  myriad  little  people  who  compose 
it.  have  not  lost  compassion  because  that 
is  the  instinct  we  must  live  by  .  .  . 

For  God's  sake  .  .  .  and  for  our  own. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
subsequent  colimui.  Mr.  Daniels  offers  his 
readers  what  might  be  considered  a 
recipe  for  happiness.  It  is  one  that  I 
think  every  American  citizen  should  try, 
for  tlie  result  would  be  a  better  world  in 
which  to  live.  Here  are  the  ingredients : 

1  cup  good  thoughts;  1  cup  kind  deeds.  1 
cup  consideration  for  others,  2  cups  sacrifice. 
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3  cups  forgiveness,  2  cups  well-beaten  faults. 

Mix  these  thoroughly  and  add  tears  of  jay 
and  sorrow  and  sympathy  lor  others.  Flavor 
with  little  gifts  of  love  and  kindly  service. 
Fold  in  four  cups  of  faith  to  lighten  the 
other  i.igredient.i  and  raise  the  textui-e  to 
a  ?reat  height  cf  living.  After,  pour  all  thi^ 
into  your  daily  life,  bake  well  vrtth  the  heat 
of  human  kindness.  Serve  It  with  a  smile. 

I  suppose  if  all  of  us  tried  that  recipe,  life 
would  taste  a  lot  better,  wouldn't  It? 


NUCLEAR 
COOLING: 
TION 


PLANT        EMERGENCY 
A  SAFETY  REEVALUA- 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prc- 
liferation  of  nuclear  powerplants  around 
the  Nation,  many  of  them  in  increasingly 
populated  areas,  lias  made  the  question 
of  the  safety  of  these  plants  one  of  prom- 
inent concern  to  many  Members  of  the 
Congress.  One  of  the  most  disturbing 
question  marks  in  the  nuclear  safety  pic- 
ture is  the  possibility  of  a  •'meltdown" 
accident  caused  by  a  loss  of  coolant,  and 
the  adequacy  of  the  systems  that  have 
been  developed  to  guard  against  such  an 
accident. 

Last  ye.  r  I  successfully  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  AEC  authorization  bill 
increasing  fimds  for  development  of  nu- 
clear safety  systems,  particularly  emer- 
gency core-cooling  systems — ECCS.  I 
was.  therefore,  interested  by  a  reevalua- 
lion  of  this  problem  presented  by  Prof. 
Daniel  F.  Ford  on  behalf  of  the  Union  of 
Concerned  Scientists  at  the  recently  con- 
cluded American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  meetings  in  Phila- 
delphia. Dr.  Ford  documents  what  he 
calls  the  "exceptionally  limited  under- 
st-inding  with  which  designers  of  pres- 
ently operating  and  planned  nuclear 
power  reactors  have  approached  the  po- 
tentially most  serious  accident  that  can 
occur  in  such  complex  machines — as  nu- 
clear reactors"  and  concludes  that,  in 
view  of  "the  frailties"  of  existing  emer- 
gency core-cooling  systems,  no  additional 
reactors  should  be  licensed  "imtil  ECCS 
effectiveness  is  assured." 

I  foimd  Dr.  Ford's  analysis  to  be  par- 
ticularly thorough,  balanced,  and  specific 
on  a  subject  which  is  all  too  often  treated 
with  alarmism.  His  detailed  discussion 
of  the  !)ossibility  that  current  emergency 
core-cooling  systems  might  not  work  due 
to  blockage  of  coolant  flow  channels  is 
particularly  enlightening  and  sobering. 

Dr.  Ford's  paper,  entitled  "A  Reevalu- 
ation  of  Reactor  Safety,"  follows: 
A  Reev.'M.uation  of  Reaction  Safety 
(By  Daniel  F.  Ford) 

A  modern  nuclear  power  plant  after  a  pe- 
riod of  operation  contains  a  huge  fission 
product  inventory,  on  the  order  of  ten  billion 
curies.  We  depend  on  the  jxjstulated  effec- 
tiveness of  engineered  safety  systems  incor- 
porated In  these  nuclear  power  plants  to 
mitigate  fission  product  release  Into  the  en- 
vironment in  the  event  of  abnormal  reactor 
operations.  The  release  of  any  appreciable 
fraction  of  this  activity  Into  the  environment 
could  develop  Into  an  enormous  catastrophe 
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with   lethal   effects  at   ranges   up  to  nearly 
100  miles. 

This  paper  is  a  report  on  the  review  by  the 
Union  of  Concerned  Sclontists  of  available 
engineering  data  pertaining  to  a  key  reactor 
safety  featiu-e.  the  emergency  core-cooling 
system  ECCS).'  We  have  found  that  there  is 
not  presently  available  saillcient  information 
to  provide  an  objective  confirmation  cf  the 
ability  of  presently  designed  emergency  core- 
cooliny  systems  to  perform  their  Mt.il  func- 
tion. This  safety  system  has  never  been 
tested  under  conditions  expected  to  occur  in 
the  accident  situation  in  which  it  would  be 
called  upon  to  periorm.  Moreover,  tiie  small 
number  of  semi-realistic  experiments  that 
have  been  performed  to  dat«  indicate  that 
various  phenomena  would  exist  in  an  acci- 
dent situation  that  would  very  likely  cancel 
the  pjostulated  effectiveness  of  the  ECCS. 
Tills  paper  discussed  some  of  these  phenom- 
ena and  rejects  the  contention  of  reactor 
manufacturers  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission AEC)  that  presently  available  ex- 
perimental data  provide  a  basis  for  confident 
reliance  on  these  engineered  safety  systems. 

I 

Most  of  the  nuclear  povver  reactors  op- 
erating or  planned  for  this  decade  use  slight- 
ly eniiched  uraniimi  dioxide  as  fuel  and  ordi- 
nary waier  as  coolant  and  neutron-modera- 
tor. The  uranium  dioxide  Is  in  the  form  of 
ceramic  pellets  sheathed  In  thin  twelve-foot 
long  Zircaloy  tubes.  There  are  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  fuel  rods  In  the  core  of  a  large 
modern  reactor.  The  core  Is  contained  within 
a  steel  pressure  vessel,  itself  situated  in  a 
large  "containment"  structure. 

The  fission  products  formed  during  reactor 
operation  normally  remain  within  the  ura- 
nium dioxide  ftiel  pellets  where  they  are 
formed,  although  a  percent  or  so  of  the  halo- 
gen and  noble  gas  activity  escapes  from  the 
pellets  into  the  gap  between  the  pellets  and 
the  zircaloy  tubing  and  into  the  fuel  rod 
plenum.  If  a  fuel  rod  ruptures,  the  free  gas 
volume  of  halogen  and  noble  gas  activity 
within  the  rod  is  available  for  release  out- 
side the  fuel  rod.  If  a  fuel  rod  melts  because 
of  deficient  cooling,  all  of  the  gaseous  and 
volatile  fission  products,  comprising  20  per- 
cent of  the  fission  product  Inventory,  would 
be  released  from  the  uranium  dioxide  pellets. 
The  impermeability  of  containing  structures 
and  the  efficiency  of  gas  treatment  systems 
determines  whether  or  not  release  of  fission 
products  into  the  environment  will  occur. 

In  the  event  of  core  meltdown,  presently 
designed  nuclear  power  plants  would  not  be 
able  to  prevent  the  release  of  a  substantial 
fraction  of  core  fission  product  Inventory  Into 
the  environment.  First,  as  portions  of  the 
molten  core  came  In  contact  with  residual 
water  in  the  reactor  vessel  or  containment 
structtires.  steam  explosions  would  be  ex- 
pected that  would  be  capable  of  rupturing 
the  containment  structures.  Secondly,  even 
if  such  steam  explosions  were  avoided,  the 
molten  core  would  melt  its  way  through  the 
steel  pressure  vessel  and  concrete  contain- 
ment structures.  Breaching  of  the  contain- 
ment would  mean  that  all  of  the  gaseous  and 
volatile  fission  products,  approximately  20 
percent  of  the  core  fission  product  inventory, 
would  be  available  for  transport  under  the 
prevailing  meteorological  conditions.  The 
gaseous  fission  products  would  be  released 
most  probably  as  a  cold,  ground  level  cloud. 
An  AEC  study  In  1957  set  forth  the  method- 
ology for  estimating  the  lethality  and  range 


'  See  Ian  A.  Forbes,  I>aniel  P.  Ford,  Henry 
W.  Kendall,  and  James  J.  MacKenzle:  Nu- 
clear Reactor  Safety:  An  Evaluation  of  New 
Evidence  (UCS,  Cambridge,  Mass..  July  1971; 
reprinted  In  Nuclear  News.  September  1971 ) : 
A  Critique  of  the  Netc  A.B.C.  Design  Criteria 
for  Reactor  Safety  Systevis  (UCS,  Cambridge. 
Mass.,  October  1971,  reprinted  in  Nuclear 
News,  Jan.  "72) 
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of  stich  a  cloud.  Applied  to  a  reactor  of  the 
size  now  operating  and  on  the  present  re- 
fueling schedule,  the  methodology  devel- 
oped in  the  1957  AEC  study — which,  It  should 
be  noted,  is  still  up-to-date — yields  the  re- 
sult that  under  not  uncommon  weather  con- 
ditions (night-time  temperature  strattfica- 
tioii  and  a  6.5  mph  wind)  the  release  of  core 
gaseous  fission  products  could  be  lethal  for 
75  nules  downwind  of  the  plant  In  a  corridor 
up  to  two  miles  wide,  with  acute  and  long- 
term  human  Injuries  extending  for  as  far  as 
several  hundred  miles.  Given  the  proximity 
of  presently  operating  and  planned  nuplear 
power  stations  to  populated  areas,  '  core 
meltdown  could  clearly  be  a  catastrophic 
event. 

Since  the  release  of  appreciable  fission 
product  activity  Into  the  environment  Im- 
plies the  melting  of  fuel  elements,  the  pri- 
mary nuclear  reactor  safety  concern  is 
v.hether  adequate  core  cooling  Is  guaranteed 
in  all  circumstances  by  system  design.  Po- 
tential cooling  problems  range  from  small 
leaks  in  primary  cooling  system  piping  to 
rtiptures  of  the  reactor  pressure  vessel — the 
five-story  boiler  that  contains  the  twelve  foot 
high  nticlear  core.  The  most  serious  accident 
presently  considered  credible  In  the  design  of 
light-water  cooled  power  reactors  Is  a  double 
ended  rupture  of  the  largest  pipe  In  the  pri- 
mary cooling  system.  The  accident  subse- 
quent to  such  pipe  ruptures  Is  designated  a 
"loss-of -coolant  accident"  (orLOCA). 

Tlie  LOCA  begins  with  the  rapid  loss  of 
system  pressure  and  ejection  of  coolant  from 
the  reactor  pressure  vessel.  Depending  on 
the  size  and  location  of  the  rupture,  and  on 
tiie  Ir.ltial  coolant  conditions,  the  depressur- 
Izatlon  may  cau.se  violent  flow  conditions 
that  the  core  cannot  withstand.  If  the  cool- 
ant is  initially  subcoolcd.  as  in  a  pressur- 
ized-water  reactor  (PWR).  blowdown  phe- 
nomeiia  may  start  with  disruptive  acotistic 
disturbances,  and  the  rapid  fluid  accelera- 
tions and  'nigh  fluid  velocities  may  generate 
severe  structural  loads  that  can  endanger 
the  integrity  of  the  primary  system  internals. 
During  the  blowdown  or  depre.ssurization 
portion  of  the  LOCA  transient,  the  tempera- 
ture rise  of  the  Zircaloy  fuel  cladding  is  de- 
termined by  the  redistribution  of  stored 
thermal  energy  in  the  fuel  rods.  Subse- 
quently, decay  heating  by  core  fission  prod- 
ucts and  the  exothermic  contribution  of 
Zircaloy-steam  reactions  become  the  driving 
forces  in  core  heatup.  The  Zircaloy-steam 
reaction — the  burning  of  the  fuel  cladding 
in  water — becomes  significant  as  a  heat 
source  as  temperatures  rise  above  2100°  F. 
and  autocatalytic  at  approximately  2750°  P. 
Core  heatup  is  quite  rapid,  and  if  no  emer- 
gency cooling  were  provided  at  all.  the  clad 
temperature  would  increase  from  a  normal 
temperature  of  600°  F  to  above  3000°  F  with- 
in the  first  minute  following  the  pipe  rupture. 
.^t  this  point  addition  of  emergency  cooling 
water  would  aggravate  the  accident  because 
of  the  heat  contributed  by  the  exothermic 
reaction  between  the  fuel  cladding  and  the 
emergency  cooling  water.  Thus.  If  a  LOCA 
were  not  interrupted  by  effective  injection  of 
emergency  cooling  water,  an  uncontrolled 
meltdown  would  be  In  progress  at  the  end 
of  the  first  minute  of  the  transient. 


To  have  confidence  In  the  emergency  core- 
cooling  system,  detailed  Information  would 
be  required  on  the  nature  and  sequence  of 
events  during  the  LOCA  transient  that  the 
ECCS  would  have  to  deal  with  and  the  cap- 
abilities of  the  ECCS.  as  demonstrated  In 
suitable  tests. 

There  are,  however,  major  gaps  in  gen- 
eral basic  knowledge  concerning  LOCA  phe- 
nomena and  ECCS  effectiveness.  In  1967  and 
1968  the  AEC  published  several  assessments 
of  ECCS  effectiveness  made  by  Battelle 
Memorial  Institute,  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab- 
oratory, and   an  ad   hoc  Task  Force  called 
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together  to  review  this  system.  The  Battelle 
report  stated  flatly  that  "the  effectiveness  of 
the  emergency  core-cooling  system  is  largely 
tmknowii '  and  proposed  major  research  proj- 
ects to  obtain  basic  and  much  needed  data. 
The  ad  hoc  Task  Force  also  recommended 
nuiLh  research  and  development  work.  And 
the  Oak  Ridge  state-of-the-art  study  con- 
cluded : 

( 1 )  that  the  underlying  as.sumption  of  cal- 
cul..Lioiis  made  concerning  core  behavior  in 
a  LOCA  had  not  been  substantiated; 

(2)  tests  of  the  ECCS  have  never  been  per- 
formed in  the  environmental  conditions  of 
the  dynamic  pressure,  temperature,  and 
humidity  that  might  prevail  in  a  LOCA;  and 
and 

(3)  so  little  information  existed  on  key 
LOC.^  phenomena  "that  a  positive  conclu- 
.siou  of  the  adequacy  of  these  systems  woula 
be  speculative." 

In  response  to  such  strong  doubts  about 
the  postulated  effectiveness  of  the  ECCS,  the 
AEC  formulated  a  water-reactor  safety  re- 
search plan  that  identified  "all  the  factors 
affecting  the  performance  and  reliability  of 
ECCS"  as  "the  most  urgent  problems  In  the 
safety  program  today."  This  research  pro- 
gram plan  was  published  in  February  1970. 

The  research  performed  since  the  Oak 
Ridg".  Enttcllo.  and  Task  Force  reports  has 
made  some  important  contributions  to  our 
understanding  but  has  not  yet  provided  en- 
gineering data  that  convincingly  confirm 
the  postulated  effectiveness  of  ECCS.  Indeed, 
perhaps  the  major  contribution  of  the  re- 
search to  date  has  been  to  demonstrate  that 
suspected  problems  concerning  ECCS  effec- 
tiveness are  very  real  problems. 

The  latest  ECCS  state-of-the-art  study 
was  presented  In  July  of  this  year  by  Aero- 
jet Nuclear  Corporation  (ANC),  which  op- 
erates the  National  Reactor  Testing  Station 
in  Idaho  for  the  AEC  and  does  major  re- 
search on  ECCS.  This  very  recent  survey  still 
indicates  the  overall  lack  of  knowledge  about 
LOCA  phenomena  and  ECCS  effectiveness 
pointed  to  in  the  earlier  assessments.  ANC 
presented  the  state-of-the-art  survey  results 
In  a  convenient  diagram,  (see  figure)  The 
slide  shows  an  "event  matrix"  that  sets  forth 
basic  LOCA  developments  as  they  relate  to 
different  parts  of  the  reactor  primary  system. 
The  diagram  contains  a  coloring  scheme 
that  indicates.  In  ANC's  words,  "the  general 
level  of  understanding  of  each  of  ti^o  events 
for  example,  whether  or  not  we  have  a 
verified  descriptive  or  predictive  analysis  ca- 
pability." Those  areas  that  are  blackened  are 
considered  resolved.  Events  lightly  polka- 
dotted  are  "under  control'  to  the  extent  In- 
dicated. Events  about  which  there  has  been 
"limited  study'  are  colored  grey.  And  events 
for  which  Integral  testing  Is  required  are  In 
llKht  hatching. 

The  overall  Impression  given  by  the  event 
matrix  for  a  LOCA  is  that  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  LOCA  transient  events  are  well 
understood  and  tliat  relatively  unstudied 
and  uncomprehended  events  abound. 

Can  the  containment  structure  withstand 
li^a  containment  pressure  transient  caused  by 
blowdown  and  thereby  serve  as  a  leak-tight 
ve.ssel  to  contain  fission  products'.^  This 
question  has  only  received  limited  study. 
Can  the  core  withstand  blowdown  forces 
r.  d  maintain  Itself  in  a  tnjvv..-  iry  a:iien,-\blr 
to  cooling?  Limited  study,  at  most,  has  been 
given  to  issues  associated  with  this  question. 
In  particular,  can  the  ECCS  perform  the 
vital  function  for  which  It  was  designed? 
Thi.5  question  is  neither  resolved  nor  under 
control;  at  most,  certain  as^^ects  of  this 
question  have  received  limited  study. 

ANC  has  concluded,  moreover,  on  the  basis 
of  available  data,  that  various  mechanisms 
will  operate  during  the  LOCA  that  will  cause 
the  emergency  coolant  to  flow  around,  rather 
than  through,  the  areas  of  the  core  most  In 
need  of  coolant  or  even,  perhaps,  bypass  the 
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core  altogether.  The  coolant  starvation  pro- 
duced by  these  mschanisms,  In  ANC's  words, 
"may  cancel  the  margin  of  safety  previously 
thought  to  exist  in  emergency  core-cooling 
systems"  (IN-1387,  p  ill).  Research  on  this 
flow  maldistribtitlon  problem  was  recom- 
mended in  tile  safety  research  program  pro- 
posed by  Battelle  in  1967.  The  problem  was 
noted  by  the  Oak  Ridge  report,  the  ad  hoc 
Task  Force  report,  and  by  the  Conunittee  on 
Reactor  Safety  Technology  of  the  European 
Nuclear  Energy  Agency  in  their  1970  report 
And  in  1970  AI'IC  proposed  a  series  of  tests 
In  a  document  that  Is  highly  respected 
among  reactor  safety  researchers,  to  Investi- 
gate this  serious  problem.  This  ANC  research 
proposal  was  not  funded  by  the  AEC. 

This  overview  of  the  state-of-the-art  in 
emergency  core-cooUng  has  brought  out  the 
exceptionally  limited  understanding  with 
which  designers  of  presently  operating  and 
planned  nuclear  power  reactors  have  ap- 
proached the  potentially  most  serious  acci- 
dent that  can  occur  in  such  complex  ma- 
chines. Basic  data  upon  which  the  postu- 
lated effectiveness  of  the  ECCS  is  supported 
Is  fragmentary  and  derived  from  experiments 
whose  relevance  to  a  large  modern  reactor  is 
quite  Indirect. 

m 

It  Is  not  possible  to  discuss  all  of  the  major 
uncertainties  about  ECCS  effectiveness  In 
this  brief  presentation.  But  to  make  this 
overall  analysis  of  the  state-of-the-art  In 
emergency  core  cooling  convincing  to  you  on 
a  technical  level.  I  siiall  discuss  in  some  de- 
tail one  particular  phenomena  which  we  ex- 
pect will  render  presently  designed  ECCS  in- 
effective; namely,  the  blockage  of  coolant 
flow  channels  in  the  core  that  ari.ses  because 
of  fuel  rod  swelling  during  core  heatup. 

It  was  noted  earlier  that  roughly  one  per 
cent  of  the  fission  product  gases  escapes  from 
the  UO,  fuel  pellets  into  the  gap  between  the 
pellets  and  the  cladding  and  into  the  fuel 
rod  plenum.  This  accumulation  of  fission 
product  gases  in  the  free  volume  of  the  fuel 
rods  results  in  an  internal  pressurization  of 
the  rods  which  can  range  from  50  psl  to 
about  2000  psl.  A  fuel  rod's  internal  gas  pres- 
sure is  a  function  of  the  geometry  of  the  rod 
and  the  burnup  of  its  fuel — which  is  meas- 
ured in  megawatt-days  per  ton  of  fuel. 
As  cladding  temperature  increases  during 
core  heatup  in  a  LOCA,  the  strength  of  the 
cladding  rapidly  decreases  until  its  ultimate 
tensile  strength  is  below  that  required  to 
withstaiid  the  hoop  stresses  resulting  from 
fission  gas  internal  pressure.  Before  the  rod 
ruptures,  internal  pressure  will  cause  swell- 
ing and  ballooning  of  the  cladding.  The 
amount  of  swelling  is  a  function  of  internal 
presstire  and,  to  some  e^:tent.  heating  rate. 

Concern  over  rod  swelling  during  a  LOCA 
is  obvious.  If  fuel  rods  swell  on  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  horizontal  plane,  the  crocs- 
sectional  area  defining  the  coolant  passage- 
way could  be  reduced  so  as  to  prevent  or 
seriously  retard  core  cooling.  Moreover,  flow 
blockages  near  the  center  of  an  open-lattice 
pressurized-water  reactor  core  would  Increase 
the  resistance  to  axiaJ  flow  and  cause  coolant 
to  flow  radially  from  areas  of  greater  to  areas 
of  lesser  blockage.  Put  another  way.  the  flow 
resistance  In  blocked  areas  of  the  core  would 
cause  the  coolant  to  flow  around,  rather  than 
through,  the  region  of  the  core  most  in  need 
of  coolant.  Such  hot-spot  flow  starvation 
would  quickly  Initiate  core  meltdown. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  retardation 
of  core  cooling  is  potentially  as  serious  as 
outright  prevention  of  core  cooling.  If  the 
time  fit  temper.iiure  above  2000°  F  is  long, 
embrlttlement  of  the  cladding  can  result. 
Emtarlttlement  from  oxygen  reactions  with 
the  cladding  means  that  upon  quenching  by 
emergency  cooling  water  the  rod  cotild  frag- 
ment. It  significant  crumbling  of  the  core 
occurred,  the  debris  created  could  develop  a 
configuration  that  could  not  be  cooled. 
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Because  of  the  real  and  proper  concern 
that  flow  blockage  might  prove  detrimental 
to  ECCS  effectiveness,  a  concerted  effort  has 
been  made  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory to  study  the  swelling  and  rupture  be- 
havior of  zircaloy  fuel  rod  cladding.  Experi- 
mental data  evolved  by  ORNL  has  greatly 
clarified  the  determinants  of  rod  swelling 
and  provided  data  on  the  magnitude  of  flow- 
blockage  that  can  occur  in  a  LOCA.  Tlie  reac- 
tor manufacturers  have  also  done  some  work 
on  this  area,  the  results  of  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  ORNL  results. 

A  montage  of  photographs  of  the  rupture 
area  of  tubes  from  one  ORNL  test  series  Is 
shown  on  the  next  slide.  Test  internal  pres- 
sure increases  from  left  to  right  and  heating 
rale  increases  from  top  tK)  bottom.  Rod  tem- 
perature at  rupture,  maximum  internal  pres- 
sure and  percent  circumferential  strain  are 
indicated  below  each  picture.  One  should 
keep  in  nund  in  looking  at  this  data  that 
AEC  ECCS  design  criteria  permit  fuel  tub- 
ing temperatures  up  to  2300°  P  during  a 
LOCA.  With  the  exception  of  three  rods  in 
the  picture,  all  of  the  rods  reached  their 
maximum  swelling  and  ruptured  below  2300° 
P. 

If  we  iiispect  each  row,  we  see  that  swelling 
is  greater  at  the  ends  of  the  row  than  in  the 
middle.  The  next  slide  shows  this  general 
relationship  between  rod  internal  pressure 
and  the  extent  of  rod  expansion  and  channel 
blockage.  This  figure  plots  available  data 
from  single-  and  mtilti-rod  tests  performed 
by  ORNL  and  three  of  the  four  reactor  ven- 
dors. (Data  from  the  fourth  reactor  vendor, 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation,  is  con- 
sidered proprietary  and  is  not  ptiblicly  avail- 
able.) The  shape  of  the  curve  Is  a  reflection 
of  the  changes  In  the  stress-strain  properties 
of  zircaloy  that  occur  during  the  LOCA  tem- 
perature transient. 

Unfortunately,  the  internal  pressures  of 
fuel  rods  in  a  reactor  core  fall  mostly  in  the 
range  of  pres.sures  associated  with  maximum 
rod  expansion.  In  a  boiling-water  reactor, 
for  example,  the  raiwe  of  internal  pressures 
Is  50  to  150  psl  with  most  reds  at  less  than 
100  psl.  Thus  the  experimental  flow  block- 
age data  Indicates  the  potential  for  devel- 
opment of  90  to  100  per  cent  coolant  chan- 
nel blockages  in  this  kind  of  reactor  during 
a  LOCA.  One  can  estimate  for  a  pressurized- 
water  reactor  as  well  that  as  much  as  50  per 
cent  of  the  core  could  be  greater  than  95 
per  cent  blocked  during  a  LOCA. 

Studies  of  the  disruptive  effects  from 
metal-water  reaction  from  molten  metal  in- 
dicate that  if  more  tha-n  a  fraction  of  one 
percent  of  the  fuel  cladding  in  a  reactor 
melts  that  an  uncontrollable  situation  is 
likely  to  develop.  We  can  see  that  our  esti- 
mates of  the  damaging  level  of  flow  blockrge 
can  be  badly  in  error  and  still  have  an  acci- 
dent pre.sent  a  major  hazard. 

The  implications  of  flow  blockages  of  this 
magnitude  have  not  yet  been  explored  in 
any  systematic  way.  Some  preliminary  cal- 
culations, on  the  one  hand,  and  a  few  experi- 
ments of  doubtful  relevance,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  the  only  Information  on  the  ef- 
fects of  flow  blockage  presently  available. 
The  calculations,  done  by  Battelle  Memorial 
Institute,  are  presented  m  the  next  slide. 
The  calculation  is  cited  by  reactor  manu- 
facturers when  they  seek  to  prove  that  their 
systems  can  cool  cores  with  50  or  perhaps  90 
per  cent  blockage.  However,  the  95  percent 
or  greater  blockages  that  would  be  expected 
on  the  basis  of  available  data  would  cause 
cladding  temperatures  to  rise  Into  the  auto- 
catalytic zone  zlrcaloy-water  reactions  within 
45  seconds  after  the  beginning  of  the  LOCA. 
The  onset  of  such  exte:is;ve  metal-water  re- 
actions is  the  first  step  In  the  irreversible 
event  of  core  meltdo-.vn.  Even  if  these  high 
blockages  cause  clad  temperature  to  rise 
somewliat  more  gradually  than  predicted  by 
Battelle,  they  would  reduce  cooling  efficiency 
and    tremendously    Increase    cladding    em- 
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britUeuieiii  and,  thereXore,  ihe  probability  of 
core  fragmentation.  In  short,  the  crude 
analytical  models  available  suggest  that  the 
high  blockages  expected  to  occur  in  a  LOCA 
on  the  basis  of  fuel  rod  swelling  data  could 
seriously  degrade,  If  not  totally  negate,  ECCS 
performance. 

Experimental  Information  pertaining  to 
the  effects  of  flow  blockage  on  ECCS  per- 
forniancL'  is  limited  to  a  few  tests  that  simu- 
lated moderate  flow  blockage  and  one  test 
that  ii.volved  a  full-size  bundle  of  electrically 
heated  interiially  pressurized  rods.  The 
method  of  simulation  and  degree  of  block- 
a^'e  simulated  make  the  first  set  of  tests 
essentially  Irrelevant  to  the  central  problems. 
The  latter  set  of  tests  deserve  more  sub- 
stantial comment. 

The  unique  test  of  full-length  electrically 
heated  Internally  pressurized  zlrcaloy  clad 
simulated  fuel  rods  was  performed  by  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  under  an  AEC  con- 
tract. The  test  Is  designated  Zr-2.  Zr-2  was 
one  test  in  a  series  of  144  tests.  In  143  of  the 
144  tests  unprcssurlzed  rods  were  employed 
and  tnus  was  omitted  the  critical  slmiila- 
tlon  of  flow  blockage.  Test  Zr-2  was  deeply 
hawed.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  electric  heaters 
in  the  rod  bundle  failed.  Zr-2  did  not  repre- 
sent a  maximum  power  bundle.  And  Its  in- 
strumentation was  extremely  poor:  for  ex- 
ample, 57  per  cent  of  the  thermocouples  failed 
or  performed  erratically  during  the  test;  only 
two  thermocouples  were  placed  above  the 
bundle  midplane  and  both  misbehaved  dur- 
ing the  test;  heater  rod  power  input  was  un- 
certain because  of  bungled  meter  and  fuse 
arrangements.  The  interpretation  given  to 
Zr-2  by  General  Electric  Company  and  the 
AEC  Staff — that  it  demonstrated  the  ability 
of  the  ECCS  to  overcome  flow  blockage  and 
effectively  cool  the  core — extends  far  beyond 
the  facts  of  the  test  and  far  beyond  the  level 
of  reliance  that  could  reasonably  be  placed 
on  such  a  poorly  instrumented  and  poorly 
analyzed  experiment. 
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Since  the  consequences  of  an  ECCS  failure 
in  a  LOCA  could  be  of  catastrophic  propor- 
tions, the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists  un- 
dertook a  detailed  technical  assessment  of 
this  system's  effectiveness,  including  an  ex- 
tensive review  cf  available  engineering  data 
on  ECCS  and  numeraus  discussions  with 
people  engaged  in  ECCS  experimental  re- 
search programs.  The  assurances  given  by  the 
reactor  vendors  and  by  the  AEC  of 
ECCS  effectiveness  were  not  found  in 
our  review  of  the  literature  on  ECCS  and  were 
not  given  to  us  by  any  of  the  experimenters 
on  the  ECCS.  I  represent  to  you  that  we 
found,  outside  of  those  of  the  reactor  manu- 
facturers, no  technical  reports  that  claimed 
to  have  assembled  data  sufficient  to  objec- 
tively demonstrate  the  assured  effectiveness 
of  presently  designed  ECCS. 

I  further  represent  that  we  found,  other 
than  those  of  the  vendors,  no  expert  engaged 
in  reactor  safety  system  research  who  felt 
that  the  effectiveness  of  the  ECCS  was  con- 
firmed by  available  engineering  data.  On  the 
contrary:  available  engineering  data  shows 
ECCS  effectiveness  to  be  unproved  and  in- 
dicates that  tl?re  may  be  developments  dur- 
ing the  LOCA  that  the  ECCS  cannot  over- 
come. Much  research  i-,  planned  to  remove 
these  doubts  about  ECCS  effectiveness. 

Major  tests  of  the  ECCS  will  be  conducted, 
on  the  present  schedule,  some  time  In  1975. 
Until  this  work  is  completed,  our  reliance 
upon  presently  designed  ECCS  is  an  act  uf 
faith.  In  view  of  the  frailties  of  the  ECCS 
emphasized  In  the  technical  literature  and 
by  those  engaged  in  research  In  this  area, 
and  In  view  of  the  consequences  of  an  un- 
controlled LOCA.  the  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists  cannot  support  the  licensing  of 
additional  reactors  until  ECCS  effectiveness 
is  assured. 
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TOWARD  A  MORE  SECURE  AMER- 
ICA: AN  ALTERNATIVE  NATION- 
AL, DEFENSE  POSTURE 


HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

OF    SOirrH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  text  of  my 
recommendations  for  an  alternative  na- 
tional defense  posture  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendations were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
TowAjBD  A  More  Secure  Amebica — An  Altek- 
NATiVE  National  Defense  Postubz 
(By  U.S.  Senator  Geoece  McGovebn) 

INTRODUCTION 

(1 )  Planning  assumptions 

The  beginning  premise  of  this  alternative 
national  defense  posture  Is  tha*  the  United 
States  should  buy  what  we  need  to  deter  or 
counter  foreseeable  threats  to  American  and 
allied  security. 

That  gtudeline  automatically  Umlts  some 
of  the  artificial  standards  which  have  had  a 
profound  influence  on  military  spending  in 
past  years. 

Our  defense  posture  has  been  built  upon 
conservative  planning  assumptions— on  pre- 
paring for  "greater  than  expected  threats." 
The  alternative  posture  accepts  that  premise 
In  part.  It  starts  by  assuming  that  the  major 
communist  powers,  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  will  remain  actively  hostile  to  U.S. 
interests,  and  that  there  is  a  real  risk  of  con- 
frontation If  one  or  the  other  can  expect 
military  advantage  as  a  result. 

Hence  the  proposed  budget  retains  more 
nuclear  weapons  than  necessary  for  deter- 
rence, as  insurance  and  as  a  hedge  against 
possible  build-ups  on  the  other  side.  General 
purpose  forces  are  maintained  against  dan- 
gers which  are  both  slight  and  exceedingly 
remote,  given  the  expected  military  balance 
and  political  outlook.  Intensive  research  and 
development  efforts  are  proposed,  to  maintain 
the  clear  U.S.  lead  in  military  technology. 

But  conservative  planning  can  be  pushed 
too  far.  As  it  aims  for  maximum  safety,  it  can 
also  fuel  futile,  costly  and  perilous  arms 
competition.  And  it  can  lead  to  the  needless 
niaiutenaiice  of  active  forces  against  threats 
which  do  not  and  .Ikely  never  will  exist.  It 
cull  be  said,  for  example,  that  there  Is  prob- 
ably no  more  reason  to  maintain  forces  to 
fight  Huiogary,  Czechoslovakia  or  Poland, 
than  there  Is  to  plan  for  a  conventional  war 
against  West  Germany.  Instead  of  being 
added  to  the  Warsaw  Pact,  the  troops  of  those 
countries  could  easily  be  subtracted,  to  ac- 
count for  the  Russian  forces  they  divert  from 
the  threat  to  NATO. 

Certainly  we  should  be  able  to  find  the  line 
between  coiiservatism  and  paranoia.  Con- 
servatism m  planning  should  be  able  to  co- 
exist With  realism  in  understanding  changed 
world  conditions,  and  with  caution  in  adding 
military  forces  that  can  needlessly  heighten 
the  dangers  and  raise  the  costs  of  national 
security.  This  alternative  posture  Is  designed 
to  meet  those  standards. 

Shifts  In  aggregate  military  spending  from 
year  to  year  are  often  pwrtrayed  as  a  measure 
of  national  will — as  evidence  of  our  deter- 
mination to  resist  communism — quite  apart 
from  the  size  of  standing  forces.  The  alterna- 
tive budget  rejects  such  mindless  meEisure- 
menta.  The  nation's  security  does  not  de- 
mand, and  is  not  served,  by  contests  which 
are  based  less  on  strategy  and  power  than 
on  a  willingness  to  waste  public  revenues. 
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The  size  of  the  recommended  budget  for 
procurement  of  new  weapons  is  almoet  always 
Judged  by  comparisons  with  spending  in 
prior  years.  But  clearly  that  is  no  guide  to  a 
prudent  defense  postiu'e.  If  the  Defense  De- 
partment spends  $15  billion  on  new  weapons 
in  one  year  and  $5  billion  in  the  next,  any. 
one  should  be  able  to  see  that  it  has  not 
reduced  defense  outlays  in  the  second  year;  It 
has  added  to  them.  Prior  investments  must 
be  seen  as  a  base  upon  which  to  build,  not 
a  target  to  be  matched  or  surpassed.  The 
same  process  exposes  the  nonsense  in  hys- 
terical references  to  "unilateral  disarma- 
ment" in  connection  with  military  budget 
reductions. 

Significant  shares  of  existing  and  planned 
military  forces  £ire  justified  primarily  as 
"bargaining  chips"  to  be  traded  away  in 
negotiations.  The  Safeguard  ABM  system  and 
U.S.  troops  in  Europe  are  important  current 
examples.  But  both  the  American  taxpayer 
and  the  prospects  for  arms  limitation  suffer, 
as  both  are  suffering  now,  when  negotiations 
become  an  excuse  for  buying  more  than  we 
need.  A  desire  to  negotiate  from  strength 
should  not  compel  arms  outlays  that  will  be 
Inappropriate  even  if  negotiations  fail. 

Military  spending  programs  are  usually 
Justified  by  reference  to  the  country's  global 
responsibilities,  so  that  a  "new  isolationist" 
attitude  is  ascribed  to  those  who  raise  ques- 
tions. This  alternative  budj;et  rejects  the 
notion  that  military  might  is  the  only 
method  by  which  the  United  States  can  ful- 
fill international  responsibilities  and  serve 
the  cause  of  freedom.  And  it  incorporates 
some  of  the  painful  lessons  of  recent  years, 
about  the  military  damage  done  to  helpless 
people  in  freedom's  name,  and  about  the 
relative  Impotence  of  sophisticated  weapons 
In  forcing  other  countries  and  other  people 
to  act  in  ways  we  might  prefer. 

In  sum,  this  alternative  posture  suggests 
that  misleading  and  irrelevant  planning  as- 
svunptions  should  be  discarded.  Instead  the 
nation's  military  establishment  should  be 
constructed,  first,  by  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  potential  danger  to  U.S.  security  interests 
and,  second,  by  retention  of  that  portion  of 
existing  forces,  and  by  construction  of  the 
new  forces,  needed  to  deter  and  defend 
against  threats  for  which  it  is  reasonable  to 
remain  actively  prepared. 

The  second  major  premise  of  this  budget  is 
that  realistic  ceilings  on  military  spending 
can  produce  armed  forces  which  are  both 
leaner  and  tougher  than  those  now  in  being. 

Congressional  investigators  and  Presiden- 
tial Commissions  have  documented  aston- 
ishing wEiste  and  inefficiency  In  military  pro- 
grams. Further,  defense  planners  have  shown 
a  remarkable  attraction  for  strategies  and 
systems  which  relate  less  to  current  and  fu- 
ture conditions  than  to  the  world  as  it  existed 
decades  ago. 

It  is  vain  to  hope  that  simple  admonitions 
will  correct  these  conditions.  Sharp  fiscal  dis- 
cipline Is  required  if  more  efficient  use  of 
available  resources  Is  to  be  achieved.  Such 
discipline  can  trim  both  physical  and  intel- 
lectual fat  from  the  Pentagon,  and  bring 
much  more  productive  capabilities  to  bear  on 
strategies  and  systems  which  are  directly 
relevant  to  a  changing  world. 

(2)  Timetable 
The  recommended  force  and  spending  lev- 
els of  this  alternative  defense  budget  should 
be  achieved  by  fiscal  1975,  with  proportional 
reductions  beginning  in  fiscal  1973.  Total 
spending  estimates  are  adjusted  on  man- 
power for  Inflation  at  an  annual  rate  of  ap- 
proximately four  percent  In  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  and.  on  procurement,  on  cost 
growth  at  a  rate  midway  between  projected 
Increases  In  consumer  and  wholesale  prices. 
Hence  the  total  figures  must  be  read  with 
due  consideration  of  the  hazards  in  making 
such  projections. 
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This  phased  approach  allows,  first,  for  an 
appropriate  response  to  possible  changes  in 
the  threat.  The  recommended  force  level  is 
fully  adequate  to  deal  with  dangers  which 
can  be  foreseen,  based  on  the  best  current 
estimates  of  adversary  plans.  Significant 
changes  in  those  estimates  as  they  are  up- 
dated could  result  In  adjustments  in  these 
reci  jmmendatlons . 

Second,  the  process  of  phased  reductions 
will  allow  advance  preparations  by  military 
planners,  to  assure  that  obligations  incurred 
in  prior  years  do  not  exceed  the  1975  rec- 
ommended celling.  A  big  share  of  actual 
spending  each  year  is  made  in  pursuit  of 
authority  granted  In  the  year  before.  The 
two  measurements  should  be  equal  by  fiscal 
1975. 

Third,  the  recommended  timetable  will 
permit  fulfillment  of  the  government's  ob- 
ligation to  assist  in  the  conversion  of  excess 
military  resources  Into  other  public  and  pri- 
vate enterprise.  A  program  to  meet  accumu- 
lated civilian  needs,  applying  both  savings 
from  the  military  sector  and  general  reve- 
nues, can  occupy  a  large  share  of  the  facili- 
ties freed  by  this  budget.  Such  a  program 
can  also  guarantee  alternative  employment 
to  all  workers  displaced  from  the  defense 
sector,  and  reduce  economic  dependence  on 
superfluous  military  spending. 

STRATEGIC    FORCES 

Strategic  forces  are  maintained  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  against — primarily  by 
deterring — nuclear  attack  against  the  United 
States,  Components  include  land  and  sea 
based  ballistic  missiles,  long  range  heavy 
bombers,  a  missile  warning  system,  air  de- 
fenses against  bombers,  and  the  early  stages 
cf  an  antlbaUlstlc  missile  system. 

U.S.  and  opposing  forces 

In  mld-1971.  U.S.  forces  for  the  conduct 
of  nuclear  war  were  officially  numbered  at 
some  1.600  offensive  force  loadings.  That  fig- 
ure does  not  include  more  than  7.000  smaller 
nuclear  weapons  listed  as  "tsictical"  and  not 
counted  in  the  strategic  nuclear  arsenal, 
although  at  least  a  proportion  of  those 
weapons  could  also  be  delivered  on  targets 
in  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

Offensive  nuclear  weapons  are  carried 
aboard  three  delivery  systems;  1,000  Minute- 
man  and  54  larger  Titan  Intercontinentnl 
ballistic  missiles  in  hardened  silos  In  the 
United  States;  520  heavy  bombers  composed 
of  450  B-52S  (26  squadrons)  and  71  FB-llls 
(four  squadrons),  and  656  Polaris  and  Po- 
seidon missiles  aboard  41  nuclear  submarines. 

The  single  active  strategic  defensive  system 
in  being  is  composed  of  some  600  manned 
Interceptors  and  1136  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles, along  with  extensive  surveillance  and 
warning  sy.stem,  for  pratectlon  against  an 
attack  by  strategic  bombers.  The  United 
States  also  maintains  an  extensive  enemy 
missile  warning  system  whose  radars,  com- 
munications and  computing  devices  will  pro- 
vide notice  to  U.S.  decision-makers  within 
minutes  cf  any  enemy  launch  against  the 
United  States. 

The  country's  offensive  nuclear  forces  are 
by  no  means  static.  All  three  cf  the  delivery 
systems  are  being  made  more  formidable, 
through  incorporation  of  multiple  Independ- 
ently-targetable  re-entry  vehicles  (MIRVs) 
on  portions  of  the  land  and  sea  based  mis- 
sile forces,  and  through  Initial  development 
of  a  follow-on  bomber,  the  B-1.  pltis  new- 
penetration  aids  and  stand-off  ml.ssUes  which 
can  be  used  either  on  the  B-52  force  or  on 
the  B-l.  The  missile  plan  now  being  imple- 
mented will  (1)  replace  the  16  Polaris  mis- 
siles on  31  of  41  nuclear  submarines  with 
Poseidon  missile  carrying  approximately  ten 
independently-targetable  warheads  each  and 
(2)  replace  550  of  the  1,000  ICBJ.Ts  current- 
ly deployed  with  Minuteman  III  missiles 
each  carrying  three  Independently  targetable 
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warheads,  leaving  a  land-based  force  equiv- 
alent to  2.000  mLsslles.  When  these  conver- 
sions are  completed  U.S.  nticlear  force  load- 
ings will  be  In  the  range  of  10.000  warheads. 
most  of  which  will  be  smaller  in  mcgaton- 
nage  than  these  now  In  being  but  still  well 
above  the  power  of  the  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki bombs  used  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  Moreover  their  vastly  improved  accuracy 
largely  offsets  reductions  in  explosive  force. 

In  the  defensive  sphere  the  most  ambitious 
development  currently  underway  is  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  system  designed  to  Intercept  in- 
coming enemy  ICBMs.  However,  it  is  better 
described  as  an  adjunct  to  an  offensive  weap- 
on, since  Its  primary  stated  goal  would  be 
to  preserve  confidence  in  the  Minuteman 
force.  The  United  States  is  also  upgrading 
air  defenses  through  the  planned  Airborne 
Warning  and  Control  System  (AWACS), 
which  will  have  the  capacity  to  look  down 
and  spot   low-flying  enemy  bombers. 

In  mld-1971  the  Soviet  Union  had  approx- 
imately 2,000  total  offensive  nuclear  force 
loadings,  or  about  40  per  cent  as  many  £is 
the  United  States.  U.S.  estimates  credit  them 
with  about  1,500  ICBMs,  175  to  195  bombers, 
and  400  Polaris-type  sea-based  missiles.  Their 
defenses  include  between  3.000  and  3.300 
interceptor  aircraft,  10,000  surface  to  air  mis- 
sile launchers,  and  64  antlbaUlstlc  missile 
launchers  in  the  Galosh  system  around  Mos- 
cow. 

Soviet  force  levels  have  not  been  static 
either,  although  it  is,  of  course,  difficult  to 
make  reliable  predictions  about  Soviet  plans 
in  the  absence  of  firm  knowledge  about  their 
Intentions.  In  the  past  several  years  they 
have  deployed  about  300  very  large  SS-9  mis- 
siles capable  of  carrying  single  warheads  of 
as  much  as  25  megatons,  and  they  have  test«d 
multiple  reentry  vehicles  (MRVs),  multiple 
warheads  which  are  not  independently  tar- 
getable, which  could  be  deployed  on  the  SS-9 
to  supply,  for  example,  three  five-megaton 
warheads  on  each  missile.  In  1970  SS-9  con- 
struction appeared  to  be  halted.  In  1971  addi- 
tional silo  construction  was  detected,  but 
the  purpose  was  not  clear.  The  new  silos 
could  be  for  purposes  other  than  additional 
SS-9  deployments,  such  as  further  harden- 
ing of  existing  forces.  No  MIRV  deployments 
have  taken  place,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  even  tested 
Independently  targetable  warheads.  They  are 
at  least  three  years  behind  the  United  States 
in  this  technology.  In  recent  years  there  have 
also  been  additions  to  the  Soviet  force  of 
SS-lls,  an  ICBM  capable  of  carrying  payloads 
comparable  to  those  of  Minuteman,  but  pow- 
ered by  liquid  fuel.  These  deployments  have 
also  leveled  off. 

The  most  active  Soviet  construction  has 
been  In  nuclear  Y-class  submnrlnes,  which 
are  being  produced  at  a  rate  of  seven  or  eight 
each  year.  Slightly  over  30  are  either  in  being 
or  in  various  stages  of  production,  suggest- 
ing that  thev  could  equal  U.S.  numbcr.s  by 
the  mid-1970s. 

While  moving  ahead  on  ICBM  and  SLBM 
construction  the  Soviet  Union  has  placed 
little  emphasis  on  its  aging  fleet  of  inter- 
continental bombers.  The  numbers  have  re- 
mained in  the  rango  of  200.  declining  slightly 
due  to  normal  attrition.  At  least  50  are  be- 
lieved to  be  configured  as  tankers.  Neither  of 
the  two  aircraft  involved,  the  Bison  and  the 
Bear,  is  supersonic.  The  Bear  is  a  turboprop 
aircraft;  the  Bison  Is  somewhat  like  the  B-52 
although  with  less  range  and  payload.  They 
have  no  tactical  aircraft  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons writhln  ranges  allowing  completion  of 
strike  missions  against  the  United  States. 

Although  they  have  traditional  y  empha- 
sized defensive  measures,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  mtide  significant  advances  with  re- 
spect to  missile  defense.  Deployment  of  their 
ABM  Interceptors  has  never  gone  beyond  a 
small  system  around  Moscow.  They  have 
developed  interceptor  aircraft  with  Improved 
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cai>a"ollitles,  but  numbers  have  tended  to 
decline  slightly. 

The  other  country  considered  a  nuclear 
adversary  of  the  United  States,  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  is  reportedly  developing 
medium  range  missiles  which  would  be  in- 
capable of  reaching  the  United  States.  They 
have  been  expected  to  have  a  small  force 
available  In  the  late  1970s  or  early  1980s,  p^s- 
.sibly  including  ICBMs  to  reach  U.S.  targets. 

Comparisons  such  as  these  can  be  helpful 
in  determining  the  relative  status  of  U.S. 
opposing  forces.  But  they  can  also  be  quite 
misleading  because  first,  they  do  not  account 
for  qualitative  differences;  second,  they  do 
not  Indicate  the  extent  to  which  each  side 
can  rely  on  its  nuclear  forces  to  perform 
missions  assigned  to  them;  and  third,  they 
do  not  account  for  differences  in  effective- 
ness depending  on  who  strikes  first. 

On  the  first  point,  for  example,  concern 
has  been  expressed  about  estimates  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  more  megatonnage.  al- 
though fewer  force  leadings,  than  the  United 
States.  However,  a  simple  comparison  of 
megatonnage  can  be  grossly  misleading.  For 
destruction  of  most  targets  a  single  small 
we.'.pon  delivered  w^th  high  accuracy  Is  just 
as  effective  as  a  weapon  of  much  greater 
yield.  In  fact,  the  United  States  explicitly 
chose  smaller  yields  and  greater  numbers 
when  the  Minuteman  program  was  initiated, 
and  Is  now  going  to  even  lower  yields  In 
MIRV  programs  In  part  because  a  number  of 
smaller  warheads  can  do  more  damage  than 
a  single  larpe  one,  and  because  they  pose  a 
more  difficult  Interception  problem  besides. 

On  the  second  point,  the  bare  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  64  ABM  Interceptors, 
while  the  United  States  has  none,  might 
suggest  that  they  enjoy  a  substantial  advan- 
tage. In  truth  the  resources  they  have  ex- 
pended on  their  ABM  have  been  a  near  total 
wasTe  because  the  system  can  be  easily  pene- 
trated or  overwhelmed  and  thus  provides 
virtually  no  defense  at  all.  The  area  It  is 
supposed  to  protect  is  as  vulnerable  as  It 
ever  was  to  thousands  of  incoming  warheads: 
Indeed  mere  vulner.ible  because  the  U.S.  re- 
action has  been  to  increase  offensive  forces 
and  to  target  the  Moscow  area  more  heavily. 

Deterrence— the  essential  mission 
(1)   Force  requirements 

The  overriding  mission  of  U.S.  nuclear 
weapons  Is  to  deter  nuclear  attack  by  hostile 
powers,  by  demonstrating  the  ability  to  ab- 
sorb a  first  strike  and  then  retaliate  with 
enough  force  to  inflict  unacceptable  damage 
In  return. 

The  Soviet  Union  today  has  the  unques- 
tioned capability  to  literally  demolish  the 
United  States  as  a  modern  society,  and  we  are 
helpless  to  prevent  that  result  If  nuclear  war 
occurs.  Therefore,  the  only  real  defense  to 
nuclear  attack  is  to  prevent  it.  both  by  diplo- 
matic means  and  by  military  preparations 
designed  to  convince  the  adversary  that  he 
can  gain  nothing  by  initiating  nuclear  war. 

The  minimum  size  of  the  arsenal  needed 
to  accomplish  this  objective  cannot  be  calcu- 
lated with  any  degree  of  precision,  primarily 
because  the  process  of  deterrence  depends 
less  on  physical  capabilities  than  on  mental 
perceptions  and  attitudes.  The  basic  aim  is  to 
affect  the  minds  of  Individuals  who  have  the 
power  to  initiate  nuclear  war  in  countries 
which  both  possess  nticlear  weapons  and 
have  Interests  which  are  in  conflict  with 
those  of  the  United  States. 

Considering  the  other  side  of  deterrence,  it 
iS  hard  to  imagine  a  goal  for  which  an  Ameri- 
can president  would  accept  the  certain  de- 
struction of,  say,  New  York  or  Los  Angeles. 
v.-hlch  could  be  accomplished  by  very  few 
nuclear  v.arheads.  certainly  less  than  ten.  It 
is  at  least  arguable  that  the  undoubted  ca- 
pability to  deliver  enough  weapons  to  destroy 
Moscow  or  Peking  would  be  sufflcient  to  deter 
either  the  Soviet  Union  or  China  from  at- 
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tempting  a  first  strike  against  the  United 
States.  At  least  it  is  clear  that  the  provoca- 
tion would  have  to  be  overwhelming. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  it  is  clear 
that  no  amount  of  nuclear  weaponry  can 
deter  a  suicidal  adversary,  nor  prevent  a 
totally  Irrational  decision  to  launch.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  l.s  plain  that  the  So- 
viet Union  could  destroy  a  large  proportion 
of  the  American  population  and  most  of  the 
country's  Industrial  capacity  as  well.  All  of 
the  enormous  destructive  capacity  in  the 
U.S.  nuclear  arsenal  would  be  unavailing  In 
those  circumstances,  and  we  could  do  no  more 
than  retaliate  with  similar  destruction. 

While  sufficiency  for  deterrence  cannot  be 
readily  determined,  there  is  at  least  one  com- 
monsense  top  limitation  on  the  size  of  the 
nuclear  force  which  is  useful  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  that  is  the  number  of  targets  worth 
attacking.  It  makes  little  sen.se  to  be  able  to 
.send  a  second  warhead  to  a  target  which  has 
already  been  destroyed.  And  since  the  mar- 
ginal destruction — and  hence  the  added  de- 
terrent effect — would  be  quite  small  com- 
pared to  the  total  and  therefore  not  decisive. 
it  also  makes  little  sense  to  be  able  to  target 
nuclear  weapons  on  small  rural  communities 
and  agricultural  regions  once  the  adversary's 
major  centers  of  population  and  industry 
have  been  accounted  for. 

In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  some  34 
per  cent  of  the  population  and  62  per  cent 
of  the  industrial  capacity  is  concentrated  in 
200  cities,  almost  all  of  which  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  like  number  of  one-megaton 
equivalents.  Doubling  the  number  of  deliver- 
able warheads  would  add  only  another  six 
per  cent  to  the  number  of  people  lost,  and 
another  ten  per  cent  to  the  amount  of  in- 
diistrial  capacity  demolished. 

The  same  2000  megaton  equivalents  tar- 
geted on  Chinese  cities  could  destroy  80  to  90 
per  cent  of  her  Industrial  capacity,  but  since 
China's  population  Is  much  more  widely  dls- 
per.scd,  only  about  i.ine  ptr  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation would  be  killed  immediately.  E)<:)Ubling 
the  number  of  warheads  would  increase  the 
populaf  Ion  10.SS  by  only  one  percentage  point, 
and  would  not  measurably  raise  the  damage 
to  industry. 

All  of  this  destruction  would  be  Immedi- 
ate, of  course.  The  loi^'g  term  damage  from 
fallout,  exposure  to  radiation,  and  other  fac- 
tors would  be  cor.sidcrably  greater  in  both 
countries. 

It  is  logical  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
giiaranteed  cap'ibility  to  deliver  some  200 
one  megit.^n  equivalent.-  on  separate  targets 
in  both  the  Soviet  Urlcn  and  China  accom- 
plishe.s  at  or  near  the  maximum  the  United 
States  can  expect  from  the  strategy  of  de- 
terrence While  there  has  been  no  pr-ipcsal 
made  to  reduce  U.S.  forces  to  that  figure,  it 
contrasts  with  some  4.600  existing  f'-rc-'  load- 
ings and  as  many  as  10.000  force  landings 
planned  at  the  end  cf  the  Minnutemnn  III 
and  Po.seidon  co-iverslons.  The  United  States 
plainly  keet>s  many  multiples  of  the  maxi- 
mum practical  deterrent  even  after  discount- 
ing for  weapons  that  might  fall  or  be  lost  'o 
an  Initial  attack. 

(2)  The  First  Strike  Risk 
Because  of  the  lead  times  required  for  the 
deployment  of  new  weapons  and  the  practice 
of  basing  U.S.  plaiid  on  "worst  case"  projec- 
tions of  Soviet  capabilities,  doubta  have  nev- 
erihelesi  been  raised  iu  recent  years  abom 
the  U.S.  deterrent  notwithstanding  the  vast 
excess  cf  Vieapons  :n  the  arsenal.  The  pri- 
mary source  of  concern  has  been  the  S3-f< 
missile  which  if  its  accuracy  were  improved 
and  if  the  Soviet  Union  does  proceed  with 
MIRV  warheads,  could  threaten  the  pre- 
launch  survivability  of  existliig  Minuteman 
forcjs.  The  Unitr-d  S'ates  is  already  reacting 
to  this  possibility  with  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system.  MIRVs,  possible  superhardcnlng.  and 
exploration  of  hard  po!nt  defense  concepts. 

But  it  Is  worth  considering  the  pro^^Ieni'^ 
any  adversary  would  face  in  attempting  to 
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prepare  for  a  v'able  "first  strike"  strategy 
against  the  United  States,  i.e..  n.  strategy  in 
which  the  United  States  could  be  destroyed 
while  ho:ding  the  attackers  to  acceptable 
levels. 

Casualties 

Assuming  existing  U.S.  forces  only,  they 
must  first  develop  technology  and  deploy 
weapons  to  destroy  on  the  graund  or  inter- 
cept in  the  a;r  all  or  most  of  more  than  1,000 
-separate  ICBM  warheads.  An  ability  to  de- 
stroy Minuteman  in  its  silos,  as  the  SS-9  may 
eventually  be  able  to  do.  would  be  of  doubtful 
valtie  in  this  r?spect  because  they  could  not 
be  .<;urr'  thr.t  v.-e  would  not.  If  such  a  threat 
were  posed,  teinporarily  adopt  a  "launch  on 
wan-.lng  '  strategy  and  cau.~je  our  Minuteman 
to  be  fired  br-fore  they  could  be  hit  o-i  the 
ground.  Whether  or  not  the  United  States 
W':re  to  annnunce  such  a  strategy,  they  would 
certainly  be  extremelv  hesitant  to  it.ssume 
that  we  had  not  adopted  It  and  to  make  a 
first  s':rike  decision  on  the  basis  of  that 
assumption. 

Second,  they  must  develop  and  deploy  de- 
fenses capable  of  locating  and  intercepting  a 
large  force  of  low-flying  Intercontinental 
bombers  armed  with  both  gravity  bombs  and 
nuclear-tipped  standoff  missiles.  Such  de- 
fenses can  be  envisioned,  but  there  Is  no 
doubt  about  the  present  ability  of  U.S. 
bombers  to  penetrate  Soviet  airspace.  His- 
torically, there  has  never  been  a  defense 
against  bombers  that  would  destroy  the  high 
percentages  of  U.S.  bombers  necessary  when 
a  single  bomb  can  destroy  a  city. 

Or.  alternatively,  they  would  have  to  be 
able  to  destroy  the  bombers  before  they  could 
be  launched,  a  task  which  Is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  say  the  least.  It  could  not  be  done 
with  ICBMs  because  they  would  be  sighted 
far  enough  in  advance  to  allow  alert  bombers 
to  become  airborne.  It  could  conceivably  be 
done  with  low-trajectory  submarine  launched 
missiles,  but  this  could  be  countered  by  a 
return  to  the  practice  of  maintaining  part 
of  the  bomber  force  on  airborne  alert  at  all 
times.  Furthermore,  such  an  attack  would 
give  longer  warning  to  our  ICBMs.  which 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  the  submarines. 

Third,  they  must  be  able  to  locate  and 
destroy,  simultaneously,  all  or  most  of  our 
Polaris  'Poseidon  submarines,  or  else  Inter- 
cept all  or  most  of  their  multiple  warhead 
missiles.  No  such  capability  Is  envisioned.  The 
United  States  Is  far  ahead  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  researching  such  technology,  and 
we  have  not  even  come  close.  As  far  a.s  we 
know,  no  Polaris  submarine  has  ever  been 
located  on  station. 

Fourth,  all  of  these  capabilities  must 
coincide.  An  adversary  will  not  be  less  de- 
terred if  It  can,  for  example,  neutralize  our 
bomber  force  If  we  can  still  destroy  them 
with  ICBMs.  SLBMs  or  both.  All  of  these  de- 
fensive or  counterforce  capabilities  must  be 
operative  for  a  single  nuclear  exchange,  and 
they  must  be  coordinated  with  absolute  pre- 
cision. And  this  requirement  adds  an  addi- 
tional fatal  complication  to  the  first  and  sec- 
ond requirements  listed  above  becau.se  it  Ls 
physically  Impossible  to  strike  bombers  with 
SLBMs  and  missiles  with  ICBMs  at  the  same 
time.  The  attack  on  one  will  Inevitably  give 
the  other  sufficient  warning  for  launch. 

Fifth,  the  adversary  must  be  able  to  accom- 
plish all  of  these  objectives  with  absolute 
confidence.  He  must  have  faith  that  his  sys- 
tems will  actually  perform  in  a  nuclear  war 
environment— even  though  they  cannot  be 
tested  In  such  an  environment — If  he  Is  to 
limit  destruction  to  his  own  society.  It  Is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  imagine  provocation 
severe  enough,  short  of  certainty  that  a  first 
strike  against  him  was  underway,  to  Inspire  a 
willingness  to  rely  on  such  systems. 

These  considerations  suggest  that  there  Is 
not  the  slightest  foreseeable  danger  to  the 
ability  of  the  United  States,  now  In  being, 
to  achieve  all  the  deterrence  that  is  possible. 
But  there  Is  a  sixth.  The  same  defensive  and 
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counterforce  capabilities  must  be  developed 
for  potential  Improvements  In  United 
States  forces  designed  to  enhance  their 
ability  to  penetrate  new  defenses  or  escape 
new  counterforce  weapons.  There  1b,  for  ex- 
ample, no  evidence  that  technology  on  either 
side  has  reached  the  point  where  multiple 
reentry  vehicles  such  as  those  already 
mounted  on  U.S.  Polaris  missiles  can  be  In- 
tercepted. In  fact.  It  Is  probable  that  neither 
side  would  even  put  much  faith  in  its  most 
advanced  ABM  technology  to  Intercept  even 
single-warhead  missiles.  Yet  offense,  through 
our  own  MIRV  deployments.  Is  nevertheless 
taking  another  great  qualitative  leap  ahead 
of  defense,  over  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time. 

In  sum.  SS-9  notwithstanding,  there  Is  not 
the  slightest  cause  for  hysteria  over  tbA 
status  of  the  U.S.  deterrent. 

The  Triad  deterrent 
(1)   Triad  Theory 

The  primary  deterrent  mission  Is  now  as- 
signed to  the  underwater  Polaris/Poseidon 
fleet.  Based  upon  the  most  careful  estimates 
of  enemy  defensive  capabilities,  it  Is  impos- 
sible to  foresee  any  method  by  which  the 
Soviet  Union  could  Interfere  with  the  capac- 
ity of  these  forces  to  Inflict  a  society-destroy- 
ing blow.  They  can  move  about  in  millions 
of  square  miles  of  open  ocean,  and  there  Is 
no  technology  In  being  which  would  allow 
more  than  Intermittent  detection,  let  alone 
simultaneous  detection,  localization  and  de- 
struction. They  carry  more  than  enough 
force  loadings  to  fulfill  the  deterrence  mis- 
sion even  without  the  consideration  of 
bombers  and  ICBMs. 

U.S.  military  planners  have  nonetheless 
argued  that  we  must  maintain  and  Improve, 
in  addition  to  our  SLBM  force,  both  the  full 
complement  of  ICBMs  and  a  sizable  stra- 
tegic bomber  force,  each  also  capable  of  tht^ 
assured  destruction  required  for  deterrence 
Instead  of  considering  land-based  missiles  b« 
replacements  for  bombers,  and  sea-basert 
missiles  as  replacements  for  ICBMs.  we  hav«» 
developed  a  "Triad  Deterrent"  thesis  provid- 
ing for  the  retention  of  all  three  forces  at 
full  strength. 

The  "Triad"  premise  holds  that  our  deter- 
rent is  much  more  secure  If  It  can  penetrate 
in  more  than  one  mode.  I.e.,  ballistic  missiles 
and  aircraft  carrying  gravity  bombs  and 
stnndoff  missiles,  and/or  If  it  is  deployed  In 
conditions  requiring  more  than  one  method 
of  pre-launch  destruction.  This  requires  the 
adversary  to  expend  resources  on  more  than 
one  kind  of  defensive  or  disarming  system  If 
he  hopes  to  desrade  our  ability  to  retaliate. 

Elimination  of  the  Minuteman  and  bomber 
forces  would  not.  of  course,  simplify  the 
enormous  problems  of  detecting  and  destroy- 
ing our  mo.st  secure  system,  the  nuclear  sub- 
marines. The  argument  Is  that  the  ad- 
versary Is  less  likely  to  pursue  such  efforts, 
or  can  devote  a  smaller  proportion  of  his 
limited  resources  to  them.  If  he  must  also 
concern  himself  with  Intercepting  bombers 
and  land  based  missiles. 

(2)  Practical  Complications 
The  case  for  attempting  to  force  the  So- 
viet Union  into  Increased  expenditures  on 
strategic  weapons  Is  not  persuasive  because 
American  resources  are  limited  and  the 
pi-ocess  of  postpKjning  the  obsolescence  of 
Older  strategic  systems  is  enormously  ex- 
pensive. By  far  the  greatest  proportion  of 
all  expendltvires  on  strategic  systems  pro- 
grammed for  the  years  Immediately  ahead 
wi':!  be  laid  out  In  a  possibly  futile  attempt 
to  retain  ICBMs  and  manned  bombers  as 
viable  Independent  deterrent  forces.  Under 
its  most  recent  rationale  nearly  all  of  the 
cost  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  could  be  ap- 
propriately assigned  to  Minuteman.  and 
Minuteman  Is  also  being  equipped  with 
MIRV  warheads,  at  siibstantlal  cost,  to  In- 
crease the  potency  of  the  surviving  force  and 
to  improve  Its  chances  of  penetrating  a  po- 
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tential,  though  nonexistent,  nationwide  So- 
viet ABM.  Further  hardening  of  Minuteman 
silos  and  a  Hardpolnt  ABM  defense  are  also 
being  explored.  Meanwhile  the  Air  Force  is 
promoting  a  follow-on  to  the  B-52  with 
somewhat  Improved  capabilities. 

Even  with  all  these  expenditures  It  is  not 
clear  that  the  United  States  will  gain  sig- 
nificant Improvements  over  existing  systems. 
In  the  case  of  Minuteman,  the  mode  of  pene- 
tration does  not  differ  significantly  from  that 
of  Polaris/Poseidon,  so  It  adds  little  besides 
numbers  to  the  enemy's  problem  of  inter- 
ception. Its  pre-launch  vulnerability,  mean- 
while, can  be  greatly  Increased  by  Improve- 
ments m  the  accuracy  of  Soviet  missiles,  and 
the  Safeguard  system,  because  of  grave  tech- 
nical deficiencies,  Is  unlikely  to  provide  much 
protection. 

While  It  can  be  said  to  be  Invulnerable  once 
airborne,  meanwhile,  the  manned  bomber 
must  be  seen  as  Inherently  inferior  to  de- 
fensive missiles  designed  to  prevent  penetra- 
tion of  Soviet  airspace  to  deliver  gravity 
bombs.  The  B-70  was  cancelled  in  the  early 
1960s  because  of  fears  that  it  would  be  un- 
able to  escape  interception  by  surface  to  air 
missiles,  notwithstanding  its  supersonic 
speed.  The  later  model  B-52s  have  been 
modified  to  penetrate  at  low  altitudes  to  es- 
cape radar  detection,  and  the  PB-111  was 
desigi'.ed  for  that  mode.  But  If  the  Soviet 
Union  develops  a  "look-down-shoot  down" 
capability,  perhaps  along  the  lines  of  U.S. 
AWACS  system,  we  can  expect  substantial 
erosion  In  confidence  that  manned  bombers 
cm:  penetrate  Soviet  airspace  In  large  num- 
bers. While  the  B-1  will  have  a  few  features 
which  cannot  be  Incorporated  Into  existing 
bomber  forces,  they  will  not  alter  the  most 
serious  problems  of  penetration  and  will  not. 
therefore,  provide  a  significant  improvement 
over  the  B-52-FB-111  combination. 

An.  unyielding  determination  to  keep 
ICBMs  and  bombers  regardless  of  develop- 
ments on  the  other  side  could  easily  result 
in  large  expenditures  to  little  or  no  effect. 
Much  smaller  amounts  devoted  to  new  tech- 
nology in  the  realm  of  sea  based  we.iponry 
could  yield  much  gre.iier  returns  Extended 
range  Poseidon  could  make  the  sea  based 
force  much  more  secure  than  it  already  is, 
and  if  further  problems  develop  the  Under- 
sea Long-Range  Missile  System  (ULMS) 
could  add  quieter  operation  and  a  series  of 
other  Improvements.  "Vet  funding  for  these 
programs  could  suffer  because  of  the  great 
sums  spent  to  keep  ICBMs  and  bombers  In 
the  force. 

(3)  Real  Triad  Benefits 
This  does  not  suggest  that  the  Triad  sup- 
plies no  advantage.  As  noted  In  the  previotis 
section,  it  unquestionably  does  a.ssist  In  ren- 
dering unattainable  any  enemy  ambitions 
for  a  first-.'trlke  capability.  Moreover,  be- 
cause of  the  Impossibility  of  striking  bomb- 
ers and  land  based  missiles  before  launch  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  vulnerable  legs  of 
the  Triad  do  provide  mutual  protection. 
Whether  or  not  the  Triad  is  necesary.  for 
that  purpose.  It  does  for  the  present  at 
least  compound  the  Insoluble  problems  fac- 
ing any  adversary  that  might  seek  to  devel- 
op a  first  strike  posture. 

The  principle  difficulty  with  the  Triad 
theory  is  not  so  much  the  concept  as  the 
practice.  Theoretically,  at  least,  the  presence 
of  three  systems  should  lead  to  additional 
stability  and  more  carefully-planned  re- 
sponses to  developments  on  the  other  side, 
because  the  deterrent  will  continue  to  exist 
even  though  there  may  be  doubt  for  a  time 
over  the  ability  of  one  or  another  element 
of  the  Triad  to  survive  and  penetrate.  In 
practice,  however,  the  managers  of  each  sys- 
tem have  tended  to  regard  their  system  as 
the  only  one  available,  to  Ignore  the  others, 
and  to  believe  that  deterrence  Is  bound  to 
fail  If  their  system  Is  even  temporarily  de- 
graded. This  Is  clearly  the  basis  upon  which 
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decisions  have  been  made  In  recent  years, 
such  as  MIRVlng  Minuteman  and  Poseidon 
in  response  to  a  potential  Soviet  ABM  that 
did  not  develop,  and  Initiating  deployment 
of  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  in  response  to 
a  possible  SS-9  counterforce  threat  to  Min- 
uteman, even  though  there  has  been  no 
question  about  the  capability  of  both  bomb- 
ers and  SLBMs  to  penetrate  during  the  time 
period  when  that  threat  could  occur. 

This  alarmist  approach  to  nuclear  force 
planning  has  tended  to  aggravate  the  nega- 
tive values  of  the  Triad  while  downgrading 
the  positive.  Both  the  ABM  and  MIRV  are 
ambiguous  systems — while  we  may  regard 
them  as  purely  defensive  attempts  to  pre- 
serve our  deterrent,  they  can  readily  appear 
to  the  Soviets  as  attempts  to  undermine  their 
deterrent  and  achieve  a  first  strike  capabil- 
ity— and  they  are  thus  likely  to  provoke  a 
Soviet  response.  Because  of  the  long  lead- 
times  associated  with  these  deployments,  the 
refusal  to  tolerate  a  possible  degradation  of 
one  or  another  system  several  years  hence 
requires  that  we  lock  in  very  early  to  a 
specific  kind  of  response  to  a  threat  which 
may  or  may  not  develop,  thus  allowing  the 
other  side   to  change  plans  accordingly. 

It  may  be  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  de- 
cide, for  some  reason,  to  deny  this  country 
much  of  the  added  confidence  afforded  by 
the  Triad,  by  continuing  deployments 
against  the  vulnerabilities  of  bombers  and 
fixed-site  ICBMs.  Such  an  effort  would  re- 
quire vast  resources  and  It  would  not  gain 
any  additional  safety  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  fact.  It  could  increase  the  risk  to  both 
sides.  But  it  is  probably  not  beyond  their 
capabilities. 

Whether  they  do  or  do  not  take  that 
course,  however,  the  most  prudent  basis  of 
planning  for  the  United  States  would  be  to 
avoid  new  deployments  of  our  own  until 
obtaining  the  best  possible  picture  of 
whether  they  will  be  necessary,  not  to  pre- 
vent a  gap  in  the  reliability  of  a  single  leg 
of  our  deterrent,  but  to  as.sure  that  deter- 
rence Itself,  considering  all  three  major  sys- 
tems, will  not  fall.  The  existing  Triad  force 
should  be  seen  as  a  means  of  at  least  par- 
tially avoiding  the  long  leadtlme  problems 
v/hich  have  In  the  past  Impelled  Inappropri- 
ate and  often  unnecessary  reactions  to  de- 
velopments on  the  other  side.  Soviet  Inten- 
tions are  not  discernable,  but  our  ability  to 
respond  to  what  they  actually  do  can  be 
greatly  improved. 

At  the  same  time,  because  It  Is  conceiva- 
ble that  developments  could  lead  to  an  In- 
crease in  the  vulnerability  of  manned  bomb- 
ers and  land  based  missiles,  and  possibly 
raise  pressures  to  adopt  a  launch  on  warn- 
ing strategy  for  the  latter,  special  emphasis 
.should  be  placed  on  movement  toward  po- 
tential improvements  in  the  SLBM  force  so 
that  deployment  can,  if  necessary,  be  com- 
pleted within  a  relatively  brief  period  of 
time. 

Beyond  deterrence 

The  need  to  maintain  a  credible  retalia- 
tory force  has  not  been  the  only  pressure 
for  qualitative  and  quantitative  additions  to 
U.S.  nuclear  force  levels. 

(1)  Nuclear  Superiority 
Perhaps  the  most  widely  accepted  addi- 
tional motive — and  the  lea^t  valid — has  been 
the  quest  for  "nuclear  superiority."  It  Is 
frequently  argued  that  the  country's  security 
is  weakened  If  we  have  fewer  nuclear  war- 
heads, less  megatonnage,  or  fewer  or  less 
advanced  delivery  systems  than  the  Soviet 
Urion. 

Such  concerns  are  given  credence  in  part 
because  relative  numbers  and  relative  so- 
phistication do  make  a  difference  in  the 
conventional  military  sphere.  In  addition, 
military  planners  reflect  a  persistent  belief 
that  the  United  States  International  posture 
win  be  generally  degraded — that  we  have  less 
credibility  with  our  allies,  that  our  adver- 
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sarles  will  be  more  likely  to  risk  confronta- 
tions, etc. — If  our  total  nuclear  forces  are 
less  Impressive  than  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Yet  it  is  Impossible  to  find  any  practical 
application.  If  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  the  assured  capability 
to  destroy  each  other,  then  it  would  be  a 
foolish  leader  in  either  country  who  would 
take  more  nuclear  chances  simply  because 
he  commanded  more  overkill  capacity  than 
the  other.  The  outcome  of  nuclear  war  will 
be  the  same  regardless  of  relative  numbers 
of  missiles,  bombs  and  megatons.  Both  sides 
will  be  destroyed,  since  both  sides  have  long 
since  passed  the  point  where  conventional 
"balance  of  forces"  concepts  have  any 
meaning. 

"Superiority"  can  have  no  real  meaning 
unless  we  talk  ourselves  into  believing  that 
It  does.  At  best  it  is  a  dubious — and  dan- 
gerous— method  of  inspiring  national  pride. 

(2)   Defense  and  Counterforce 

A  more  serious  area  of  dl.spute  Involves  the 
question  of  what  preparations  the  United 
States  can  or  should  make  for  a  possible 
failure  of  deterrance.  While  thei«  Is  unanim- 
ity on  the  primary  objective  of  preventing 
nuclear  war,  there  are  sharp  differences  of 
opinion  over  counterforce  strategies  and 
svstems  designed  to  limit  damage,  through 
either  interception  or  pre-launch  destruction 
of  c'lemy  weapons,  should  war  occur.  A  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  the  weapons  either 
sought  or  built  by  the  military  In  recent 
years  have  been  Justified  at  least  In  part  In 
terms  of  nuclear  war  fighting,  rather  than 
nuclear  war  preventing  capability. 

Thus  In  the  early  1960s  the  justification 
for  building  an  antlbalUstlc  missile  system, 
then  the  NIKE-X.  was  to  intercept  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  Soviet  missiles  which  would 
strike  the  United  States  In  a  nuclear  ex- 
change. While  it  was  clearly  Impossible  to 
prevent  dlsaistrous  damage  to  the  United 
States,  supporters  of  the  system  pleaded  that 
It  could  at  least  save  some  lives,  surely 
enough  lives  to  justify  the  cost.  The  current 
model  Safeguard  ABM  systems  has  also  been 
justified  In  part  by  the  thesis  that  It  could 
limit  damage  In  the  event  of  an  attack  from 
China  or  an  accidental  latmch. 

Similarly,  while  the  United  States  Is  ad- 
mittedly "defenseless  against  an  ICBM  or 
SLBM  attack  from  the  Soviet  Union,  we  are 
nonetheless  continuing  to  maintain  and  up- 
grade defenses  against  an  aging,  slow  and 
shrinking  fleet  of  Soviet  strategic  bombers. 
The  air  defense  system  is  rationalized  by  a 
scenario  which  foresees  the  Soviet  Union 
using  all  or  most  of  Us  land  and  sea  based 
missiles  as  counterforce  weapons,  to  de- 
stroy our  ICBMs  and  SLBMs.  If  we  are  with- 
out bomber  defenses.  It  is  argued,  they  could 
then  use  their  bombers  to  destroy  our  popu- 
lation and  industrial  centers  without  Inter- 
ference. 

Another  scenario  Is  used  to  justify  the 
maintenance  of  a  U.S.  manned  bomber,  in 
terms  illustrating  that  some  weapons  systems 
have  both  deterrence  and  c;  unterface  ration- 
ales. It  is  suggested  that  there  might  be  a 
nuclear  exchange  in  which  a  first  wave  is  di- 
rected away  from  population  centers  ar.d  ex- 
clusively toward  enemy  offensive  systems. 
Each  side  would  presumably  withhold  some 
missiles  for  use  apalnst  population  and  in- 
dustry In  a  second  round  If  the  war  cannot 
be  stopped  after  the  initial  exchange.  Since 
our  bombers  would  have  taken  to  the  air  to 
avoid  attack,  they  would  then  be  available  to 
strike  r^-mainiug  Soviet  mi-ssiles  In  their  silos. 
It  is  coi.tci.ded  that  bombers  are  uniqtiely 
suited  to  this  mission  because  they  are 
manned  and  are  thu.s  arfti'ably  capable  of  vis- 
ually dlstlneulshing  between  empty  and 
loaded  ICBM  silos. 

Such  planning  reflects  an  understandable 
dlRtrust  of  exclusive  reliance  on  deterrence. 
Deterrence  alone  cannot  restore  the  safety  we 
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could  feel  before  the  advent  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  before  the  end  of  the  U.S.  nuclear 
monopoly  in  the  1950's.  Certainly  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  want  some  further  protec- 
tion. 

Yet  there  are  still  sounder  reasons  for  mov- 
ing with  extreme  caution  on  weapons  de- 
signed for  defensive  or  counterforce  missions. 

The  first  derives  from  technological  limita- 
tions. We  have  yet  to  discover  methods  for 
limiting  damage  i:i  nixlear  war  which  can- 
not be  countered  with  relative  ease  by  new 
Soviet  developments  either  In  the  form  of  ad- 
ditional weapons  or  new  strategy.  The  ad- 
vantage, both  tactical  and  economic,  tends 
to  be  with  the  offense. 

Much  more  serious  is  the  fact  that  with 
few  exceptions  counterforce  weapons,  becau.se 
of  unavoidable  aniblgulty  with  regard  to 
their  missions,  are  likely  to  produce  reactions 
and — -because  they,  too,  plan  conservatively — 
overreactions  In  the  Soviet  Union.  The  capa- 
bilities required  to  limit  damage  in  the  event 
of  war  are  identical  to  the  capabilities  needed 
to  undermine  the  Soviet  deterrent  and  build 
a  first  .strike  capability  of  our  own.  Because 
they,  like  we.  cannot  tolerate  degradation  of 
their  own  capability  to  deter  a  first  strike,  the 
Rus.slans  are  bound  to  react.  Each  step  in- 
evitably moves  the  arms  race  to  a  new,  more 
expensive  and  more  deadly  level. 

U.S.  counierforce  weapons  affect  not  only 
Soviet  deployments  but  their  nuclear  strat- 
egies as  well.  For  example,  If  we  develop  an 
assured  capability  to  strike  Soviet  ICBMs  on 
the  ground,  they  could  adopt  a  "launch  on 
warning"  strategy  which  would  Inevitably  In- 
crease the  danger  of  accidental  nuclear  war. 
Or.  returning  to  the  bomber  scenario  used  to 
Justify  retention  of  the  manned  strategic 
bomber,  the  fact  that  we  have  plans  to  use 
thes3  aircraft  to  strike  Soviet  missiles  on  the 
ground  after  an  initial  exchange  has  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  assuring  that  they  will  not  be 
retained  on  the  ground — of  solidifying  the 
guarantee  that  any  nuclear  war  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
total  war.  After  a  first  round  has  occurred,  di- 
rected against  missiles  on  both  sides,  It  Is 
prepasterous  to  think  that  Russian  leaders 
v.ould  sit  and  wait  for  our  bombers  to  arrive 
and  elimiimte  the  forces  they  have  remaining 
to  deter  a  follow-on  attack  against  their 
cities. 

The  probable  effects  of  that  Imaginary 
counterforce  exchange  also  Illustrate  the 
practical  futility  and  the  dangers  Involved  In 
concerning  ourselves  with  nuclear  war  fight- 
ing capability,  at  the  possible  expense  of  de- 
terrence and  at  the  obvious  expense  of  nu- 
clear arms  stabUlty.  With  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  MIRVed  SS-9  missiles,  the  Soviet 
Union  could  deliver,  at  U.S.  Mlnuteman  sites, 
as  many  as  1.000  nuclear  weapons,  with  a  to- 
tal force  of  some  250,000  times  that  of  the 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  blasts  and  enough 
fallout  to  contaminate  much  of  the  North 
Arrierlcan  continent.  It  would  be  a  disastrous 
event  for  the  American  people  even  If  the 
second  wave  against  population  and  Industry 
never  occurred. 

In  a  sense,  therefore.  It  Is  accurate  to  de- 
scribe damaging  limiting  systems  and  strat- 
egies as  attempts  to  choose  between  calamity 
and  catastrophe.  For  the  present  there  Is 
really  no  practical  alternative  to  reliance  on 
deterrence,  and  Is  therefore  foolish  and  dan- 
gerous to  attempt  damage  limitation  when 
those  efforts  tend  to  undermine  by  far  the 
most  Important  objective.  By  following  nat- 
ural Instincts  to  seek  the  neutralization  of 
enemy  weapons,  we  can  only  Increase  omi- 
nous stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons  and  de- 
tract from  the  already  too  precarious  com- 
petence to  prevent  nuclear  war. 

Conclusions  and  recommendations 
The  Issues  described  above  suggest  that 
when  total  U.S.  nuclear  forces  are  considered, 
Instead  of  looking  one  at  a  time  at  com- 
ponent nuclear  systems,  there  Is  In  the  fore- 
seeable future  no  reason  for  alarm  over  the 
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status  of  the  U.S.  deterrent,  and  no  reason 
for  panic  over  the  potential  degradation  of 
one  or  another  component  of  the  force — 
bombers,  ICBMs  or  SLBMs — since  our  ability 
to  deter  will  remain  so  long  as  at  least  one 
component  renaalns  secure.  Moreover,  we 
have  substantial  "overkill"  capacity  In  the 
case  of  each. 

So  long  as  we  do  what  Is  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  credible  deterrent,  we  gain  little,  while 
inviting  a  great  deal  of  additional  danger, 
by  stressing  such  concepts  as  "nuclear  su- 
periority" or  by  following  natural  Instincts  to 
deploy  counterforce  weapons  whose  missions 
are  bound  to  be  amglbuous.  The  former 
course  has  little  or  no  practical  utility  and 
the  latter  simply  Invites  additional  futUe 
rounds  of  the  arms-race  cycle. 

Deterrence  and  arms  stability  must  re- 
main the  preeminent  objectives  of  U.S.  nu- 
clear strategy,  with  primary  reliance  placed 
on  the  most  secure  component,  the  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  fleet.  In  research  and  development 
efforts,  the  main  priority  should  be  placed 
on  programs,  such  as  extended  range  Posei- 
don, to  assure  that  the  submarine  force  will 
remain  Immune  from  atack  and  capable  of 
inflicting  unacceptable  damage  In  retalia- 
tory strike. 

At  the  same  time  there  remain  good  rea- 
sons, both  military  and  economic,  for  re- 
tention of  existing  ICBM  forces,  and  a  por- 
tion of  bomber  forces,  as  long  as  they  can 
make  a  valid  contribution  to  overall  nuclear 
strength  without  requiring  excessive  new 
outlays.  That  contribution  could  be  greatly 
reduced,  but  the  cost  of  maintaining  these 
forcci  is  low  enough  to  warrant  retaining 
them  while  their  value  lasts.  They  should  be 
kept  In  the  force,  but  under  conditions 
which  allow  the  American  people  to  reap  the 
benefits.  In  both  economy  and  stability, 
which  should  flow  from  the  Triad  theory. 

As  long  as  it  can  complicate  the  defense 
and  counterforce  problem  facing  the  adver- 
sary, we  should  regtird  the  Triad  as  allowing 
less,  rather  than  requiring  more,  haste  In 
adding  new  weapons  which  may  or  may  not 
ultimately  prove  to  be  necessary. 

On  specific  elements  of  Strategic  forces 
posture 

( 1 )   Forces  for  Deterreiice 

For  the  present  Mlnuteman  Is  a  potent 
force  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
It  enhances  the  prelaunch  survivability  of 
the  strategic  bomber  force.  In  addition  It  can 
be  relied  upon  for  an  Indefinite  number  of 
years  as  a  Chlna-orlented  deterrent  without 
modification.  Since  It  Is  Inexpensive  to  op- 
erate, Mlnuteman  should  be  retained,  al- 
though there  Is  no  need  to  keep  the  small 
force  of  Titan  ICBM's. 

B-52G's  and  H's  and  FB-lll's  have  a 
strong  capability  to  penetrate  existing  Soviet 
defenses,  and  physical  age  is  not  a  serious 
problem  with  respect  to  the  later  models. 
Considering  their  payload  capability,  a  force 
of  six  B-52  squadrons  and  three  to  four 
squadrons  of  FB-lll's  would  constitute  tar- 
geting fiexibllity  and  payload  fully  adequate 
to  maintain  an  effective  bomber  deterrent. 

TTie  Polaris  /Poseidon  force  Is  by  far  the 
most  reliable  and  most  Important  element  of 
the  nuclear  deterrent  force,  and  It  has  de- 
veloped added  striking  power  through  the 
Poseidon  conversions  completed  thus  far.  The 
full  fleet  of  41  submarines  should  be  re- 
tained, and  conversions  authorized  through 
fiscal  1972  should  be  completed. 

TTie  minimal  Soviet  effort  on  strategic 
bombers  indicates  that  they  place  little  em- 
phasis on  that  form  of  delivery;  hence  ex- 
tensive air  defenses  are  not  Justified  by  the 
threat.  More  significantly,  even  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  effective  bomber  defense  Inmagl- 
nable  would  offer  little  In  the  way  of  protec- 
tion, slncd  with  It  the  United  States  v.ould 
still  be  vulnerable  to  attack  by  both  ICBM's 
and  SLBM's,  threats  against  which  It  is  ad- 
mittedly Impossible  to  defend.  Hence  It  Is 
prudent  to  reduce  the  Army's  surface-to-air 
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missile  capability  and  the  Air  Force's  inter- 
ceptor force  by  slightly  more  than  half, 
leaving  essentially  a  surveillance  capability 
and  an  Interceptor  force  to  deal  with  the  very- 
low  risk  of  conventional  air  attack  from  a 
non  nuclear  power. 

Antisubmarine  warfare  programs  con- 
ducted to  date  have  not  produced  a  capabil- 
ity to  detect  and  Cestroy  Soviet  submarines 
similar  to  our  own  Polaris  fieet.  However  ma- 
jor portions  of  ASW  programs — Including 
ASW  aircraft,  nuclear  attack  submarines,  and 
surface  ships — serve  both  conventional  and 
strategic  war  roles.  While  the  enormous  strik- 
ing force  of  Soviet  Submarines  with  nuclear 
weapons  makes  a  low  defense  capability 
equal  to  no  defense  at  all,  defense  against 
conventional  submarine  weapons  is  some- 
what more  practical.  Modifications  in  ASW 
forces  are  discussed  In  the  section  on  con- 
ventional forces. 

The  recommended  force  level  by  1975  will 
include  the  following: 

Type  of  force:  Quantity 

Mlnuteman   missiles 1,000 

Titan  II  missiles o 

Polaris: 

Submarines  34 

Missiles 544 

Poseidon : 

Submarine."; 7 

Missiles  - 112 

Strategic  bombers 190 

Manned   fighter   Interceptor   squad- 
rons     5 

Army  air  defense  batteries 8 

(2)   Procurement  and  Modernization 

The  deployment  of  Mlnuteman  III  and 
MIRV  warheads  on  Mlnuteman  and  other 
plans  to  upgrade  Mlnuteman  should  be  dis- 
continued. The  fixed-site  ICBM  concept  is 
one  decreasing  viability  If  the  adversary 
Is  determined  to  build  ICBM's  large  and  ac  - 
curate  enough  to  destroy  our  missiles  l»i 
their  silos,  and  while  they  will  expand  th'> 
number  of  targets  which  can  be  hit  by  sui  • 
vlvlng  missiles,  MIRV's  will  not  make  Mln- 
uteman less  vulnerable  prior  to  launch.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  there  Is  no  determination 
to  degrade  U.S.  land-based  missiles,  the  pro- 
grammed upgrading  and  MIRV  deployment 
will  be  unnecessary.  MIRV  is  not  needed  in 
order  to  penetrate  existing  Soviet  defenses, 
and  it  could  be  deployed  more  rapidly  than  a 
national  Soviet  ABM  system  If  such  a  system 
i.s  cc'ntemplated. 

Deployment  of  the  Safeguard  system 
should  be  halted,  and  further  work  on  pro- 
grams of  this  kind  should  be  confined  to 
research  and  development  at  least  until 
much  more  promising  technology  Is  avail- 
able. The  capacity  of  the  system  to  protect 
the  Mlnuteman  force  Is  open  to  sharp  ques- 
tion on  technical  grounds — It  Is  both  vul- 
nerable and  easily  saturated — and  It  prom- 
ises to  be  an  economic  albatross.  The  cost 
of  providing  this  doubtful  form  of  protec- 
tion for  Mlnuteman  Is  at  least  three  and 
possibly  ten  times  greater  than  the  cost  of 
the  missiles  themselves.  In  addition,  ABM 
construction  is  bound  to  give  the  Soviet 
Union  amblguotis  signals  about  U.S.  Inten- 
tions, perhaps  causing  acceleration  of  their 
multiple  warhead  programs  and  adding  to 
existing  dangers. 

Prototype  development  of  the  B-1  bomb- 
er should  be  halted,  and  further  research 
and  development  and  procurement  decisions 
should  be  aimed  at  increasing  the  potence 
of  existing  bombers.  The  B-l's  performance 
will  not  significantly  affect  the  feasibility  of 
gravity  bombing,  regardless  of  the  environ- 
ment In  which  It  operates.  Work  on  SRAM 
(short  range  attack  missile)  and  SCAD 
(subsonic  cruise  armed  decoy)  should  pro- 
ceed for  Incorporation  into  the  B-52/FB-111 
force,  and  further  modifications  of  the  B- 
52,  Including  the  proposal  to  fit  new  engines, 
should  receive  active  consideration.  Studies 
of   a  possible  follow-on  should  concentrate 
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on  a  bomber  designed  principally  for  a  stand- 
off role,  armed  with  a  longer-range  follow-on 
to  SRAM. 

Primarily  because  It  Is  unnecessary  given 
the  current  state  of  Soviet  defenses,  the  con- 
vPislon  of  Polaris  to  Poseidon  should  be 
halted  after  seven  conversions.  There  is  no 
compelling  present  reason  to  deploy  MIRV 
as  an  ABM  penetrator,  particularly  with 
some  conversions  already  completed  against 
the  fledgling  Soviet  ABM,  and  If  such  a  re- 
quirement does  develop  there  will  be  ample 
time  to  convert  the  remainder  of  the  force. 
If  there  Is  a  threat  to  U.S.  sea-based  mis- 
siles, and  none  can  be  foreseen  at  present, 
it  is  likely  to  come  from  a  growing  capabil- 
ity to  detect  and  coordinate  an  attack  on 
the  submarine  fleet.  The  primary  research 
and  development  effort  should,  therefore,  be 
concentrated  on  that  issue.  The  U.S.  should 
get  ready  for  a  production  option  on  longer 
range  sea-based  missiles,  and  should  con- 
tinue to  examine  the  more  costly  ULMS  al- 
ternative. 

The  United  States  has  a  great  Interest  In 
a  strong  and  thorough  ASW  research  and 
development  effort,  both  for  conventional 
and  nuclear  war  contingencies.  In  addition 
to  enhancing  our  own  capabilities,  research 
cm  help  measure  what  Is  technically  fea- 
sible In  the  ASW  field,  thus  pointing  the  way 
to  countermeasures  which  could  preserve 
the  security  of  the  U.S.  SLBM  force  In  the 
face  of  Soviet  ASW  programs.  At  the  same 
time  extreme  caution  should  be  practiced  In 
further  deployments,  both  because  of  the 
risks  to  stability  and  because  slight  Incre- 
mental improvements  In  ASW  capabilities  are 
unlikely  to  Justify  the  costs  involved. 

GENZRAL    PnRPOSE    FORCES 

General  purpose  forces  are  those  maintained 
to  protect  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
and  interests  against  conventional  or  non- 
nuclear  threats.  The  primary  elements  are 
ground  combat  and  support  forces,  tactical 
air,  airlift  and  seallft,  amphibious  landing 
forces,  antisubmarine  warfare,  and  tactical 
nuclear  weapons. 

Special  considerations 
( 1 )  Qualitative  Meastuements 
As  opposed  to  strategic  forces,  the  numeri- 
cal forces,  the  numerical  balances  of  forces 
does  have  a  significant  bearing  on  our  ability 
to  deter  or  to  successfully  conclude  a  conven- 
tional war.  Nevertheless  it  is  still  misleading 
to  calculate  posture  on  the  basis  of  numbers 
alone.  Such  factors  as  the  mix  of  purposes 
for  which  forces  are  maintained,  (l.e,.  with 
emphasis  on  offense  or  defense) ,  the  capac- 
ity for  rapid  mobilization,  problems  associ- 
ated with  supply  and  maintenance,  the  de- 
pendability of  communications,  the  ade- 
quacy of  training,  and  the  sophistication  of 
conventional  weapons  systems  are  all  as  im- 
portant as  numbers  In  obtaining  a  complete 
strength.  The  probability  of  contingencies 
used  In  planning,  the  strategies  contemplated 
for  those  contingencies,  and  overall  foreign 
policy  decisions  identifying  U.S.  vital  inter- 
ests and  commitments  must  also  play  a  de- 
cisive role  In  setting  force  levels.  In  the  event 
of  protracted  war,  even  the  relative  economic 
vitality  of  the  United  States  and  its  adver- 
saries could  easily  be  the  decisive  factor. 

(2)  Active  Forces 
It  is  also  pertinent  to  note  that  the  United 
States  does  not  and  need  not  maintain  con- 
ventional forces  for  the  full  duration  of  any 
major  conflict.  A  confrontation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  might,  for  example,  proceed  in 
one  of  three  ways.  It  could  be  ended  fairly 
quickly,  given  the  dangers  of  escalation  to 
nuclear  conflict  and  the  negotiating  ma- 
chinery available,  it  could  escalate  into  nu- 
clear war,  or  It  could  become  a  protracted 
conventional  land  war  with  a  tacit  under- 
standing that  neither  side  would  use  nuclear 
weapons.  In  the  former  case  the  large  num- 
bers of  conventional  forces  required  to  flght 
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a  prolonged  conventional  war  would  not  be 
needed.  In  the  case  of  nuclear  escalation  the 
balance  of  land  forces  would  not  be  a  rele- 
vant factor.  In  the  latter  case — protracted 
war — the  United  States  could  mobilize  addi- 
tional forces  during  wartime.  Hence,  the  pri- 
mary objectives  of  active  forces  In  being  are, 
first,  to  deter  war  by  notifying  the  adversary 
that  he  will  be  denied  a  quick  victory,  and 
second,  to  prevent  serious  losses  during  the 
Initial  months  while  rapid  mobilization 
would  be  underway. 

(3)   Contingency  Planning 

Nor  does  the  United  States  maintain  forces 
to  meet  all  major  contingencies  at  the  same 
time.  We  planned  through  1969  for  two  and 
one-half  simultaneous  wars — major  wars  in 
Europe  and  Asia  and  a  smaller  conflict  else- 
where. The  planning  assumption  has  since 
been  cut  back  to  one  and  one-half  wars,  to 
reflect  a  more  realistic  comprehension  of  the 
political  nature  of  potential  adversaries  and 
of  their  Internal  differences.  Considering 
their  bitter  disputes  over  both  Ideology  and 
territory.  It  Is  exceedingly  Improbable  that 
the  United  States  would  be  required  to  take 
on  both  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
same  time.  On  the  contrary,  their  rivalry 
detracts  from  the  aggressive  war-making 
capacity  of  each,  because  they  must  both 
keep  substantial  ntimbers  of  forces  on  their 
common  border.  Therefore,  while  it  is  wise 
to  have  some  excess  of  the  military  elements 
which  Involve  extensive  preparations,  pri- 
marily sophisticated  weaponry,  it  involves  a 
very  low  risk  for  the  United  States  to  plan 
on  the  basis  that  we  will  not  be  Involved  In 
major  conflicts  in  both  Europe  and  Asia  at 
the  same  time. 

(4)   Defense  of  the  United  States 

Force  planning  should  also  be  Influenced 
by  the  recognition  that  very  little  Is  required 
for  the  defense  of  the  continental  United 
States  against  conventional  attack.  Because 
Its  geographic  characteristics  are  Ideally 
suited  for  defense.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  no 
country  In  the  world  is  within  reach  of  the 
numbers  and  kinds  of  forces  which  would  be 
required  to  pose  a  serious  conventional 
threat  to  the  United  States.  This  high  degree 
of  security  is  enhanced  still  further  by  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  enjoys  good  rela- 
tions with  the  great  majority  of  its  Imme- 
dlato  neighbors. 

It  follows  that  a.«lde  from  small  forces  for 
protection  against  unforeseen  contingencies, 
the  great  majority  of  all  U.S.  conventional 
forces  exist  either  for  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ican interests  In  other  parts  of  the  world, 
or  for  the  fulfillment  of  commitments  to 
help  preserve  the  security  of  other  countries. 
To  reflect  this  reality.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  largest  share  of  the  U.S.  defense 
budget,  perhaps  all  but  about  $30  billion, 
would  be  better  labeled  "military  assistance" 
because  it  Is  maintained  primarily  to  assist 
other  countries  rather  than  to  defend  the 
continental  United  States. 

(5)   Allied  Forces 

It  follows  from  the  previous  point  that  the 
capability  of  the  United  States  to  meet  its 
conventional  war  objectives  is  only  a  part  of 
total  allied  capability.  When  determining 
total  capacity  to  deter  war,  or  to  conclude 
it  successfully  once  begun,  it  Is  proper  and 
necessary  to  factor  In  the  military  forces  of 
other  countries  whose  security  is  of  sufficient 
concern  to  the  United  States  to  warrant  re- 
garding an  attack  against  them  as  equivalent 
to  an  attack  on  the  United  States.  It  Is  obvi- 
ous that  this  process  contributes  substan- 
tially to  the  likelihood  that  our  conven- 
tional military  objectives  can  be  met.  It  also 
requires  examination  of  such  additional 
complicating  factors  as  the  status  of  Inte- 
grated command  and  control  machinery,  our 
allies'  perception  of  the  threat,  the  degree  to 
which  they  maintain  forces  for  purposes 
other  than  those  upon  which  the  alliance  is 
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based,  and  their  own  capacity  to  mobilize 
additional  forces  if  war  breaks  out. 

Allied  and  opposing  forces — land  war 
contingencies 
The  United  States  maintains  active  con- 
ventional military  forces  for  three  broad  geo- 
graphical areas;  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  No  forces  are  programmed  for 
Africa.  However,  the  Middle  East  represents 
an  Important  contingency. 

( 1 )  Western  Hemisphere 
One  land  division  and  one  carrier  task 
force  are  currently  allocated  to  a  possible 
Latin  American  contingency,  and  the  United 
States  maintains  close  military  contacts  with 
the  leadership  of  and  has  supplied  substan- 
tial military  assist-ince  to  Latin  American 
nations. 

Although  there  Is  continuing  concern 
about  a  possible  Soviet  submarine  base  in 
Cuba,  neither  China  nor  the  Soviet  Union  has 
military  bases  in  the  Western  Hemisphere; 
hence,  the  earmarking  of  active  U.S.  forces 
to  the  region  must  be  seen  as  a  reaction  to 
whatever  indigenous  threat  exists.  Neither 
of  the  two  socialist  countries  in  the  region, 
Cuba  and  Chile,  has  sufficient  military  es- 
tablishment to  conduct  succes!!ful  overt  mili- 
tary actions  against  its  neighbors,  nor  is  such 
action  deemed  likely.  The  greater  danger  to 
stability  comes  from  indigenous  revolution- 
ary forces,  supported  to  a  modest  extent  from 
the  outside. 

Both  legal  and  practical  con.slderatlons  con- 
tend against  direct  American  Involvement  in 
f)otentlal  civil  conflicts  in  the  region.  It  Is  ex- 
ceedingly unlikely  that  U.S.  force  allocations 
have  any  significant  Impact  in  terms  of  de- 
terring revolution  In  Latin  American  nations, 
nor  would  they  have  a  bearing  on  the  out- 
come nearly  as  Important  as  other  factors 
which  are  beyond  any  direct  US  Influence, 
principally  the  ability  of  Indigenous  leader- 
ship to  inspire  popular  support. 

(2)  Europe 

The  majority  of  U.S.  active  and  reserve 
forces  are  allocated  to  the  defense  of  Europe, 
fulfilling  the  commitment  undertaken 
through  U.S.  membership  In  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization.  The  formal  U.S. 
commitment  to  NATO  Involves  about  eight 
ground  divisions,  12  land  based  air  wings, 
and  two  carrier  task  forces.  Current  planning 
sets  higher  force  levels  for  Europe,  however. 
Including  nine  active  land  divisions,  eight 
Army  and  one  Marine,  with  about  four  and 
one-third  of  those  divisions  stationed  In  Eu- 
rope; four  carrier  task  forces,  two  stationed 
In  the  Mediterranean  at  all  times;  sixteen 
tactical  air  wings  based  on  land;  plus  up  to 
six  National  Guard  and  resert-e  divisions  and 
an  equal  number  of  reserve  tactical  air 
wings. 

U.S.  forces  in  Europe  are  also  equipped 
with  tactical  nuclear  weapo!-.s.  Thus  we 
theoretically  contribute  to  a  "flexible  re- 
sponse" capability,  designed  to  deal  with  a 
variety  of  potential  hostile  actions  ranging 
from  a  limited  probing  conventional  attack 
to  a  nuclear  confrontation. 

Active  allied  land  forces  assigned  to  NATO 
and  present  on  the  Central  FYont.  encom- 
passing West  Germany.  Denmark  and  the 
Benelux  countries.  Include  approximately 
794,000  men,  with  the  largest  numbers  com- 
ing from  West  Germany  (326.0001  and  the 
United  States  (200.000)  respectively  Exclud- 
ing the  United  States,  regul.-ir  armed  forces 
In  NATO  total  about  2.9  million  men,  plus 
another  3.8  million  if  trained  reserves  are 
included. 

The  alliance  also  has  approximately  2.100 
deployed  aircraft  in  combat  ready  status,  plus 
large  numbers  of  sophisticated  conventional 
land  weapons  such  as  tanks  and  artillery  and 
antitank  weapons. 

Estimates  of  comparable  figures  for  oppos- 
ing Warsaw  P.ict  forces  vary  widely  depend- 
ing on  the  source.  A  medium-range  calcula- 
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tlon  puts  total  active  manpower  on  the  Ce:;- 
tral  Front,  encompassing  East  Germany,  Po- 
land, and  Czechoslovakia  on  the  Pact  side, 
at  about  685.000.  Including  285.000  Soviet 
troops.  Exclusive  of  the  Soviet  Union,  War- 
saw Pact  countries  maintain  about  970.000 
active  armed  forces,  plus  another  1.9  million 
trained  reserves. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  propor- 
tion of  total  Soviet  active  and  reserve  forces 
that  could  be  deemed  ultimately  available 
for  use  in  Europe.  Tlie  Soviet  Union  has  to- 
tal armed  forces  of  about  3.3  million  men. 
plus  another  2.3  million  In  reserves.  One 
reasonable  method  of  assigning  them  to  the 
European  contingency  would  at  least  add  the 
estimated  450,000  Soviet  troops  stationed  In 
the  European  U.S  S.R.,  and  it  Is  possible 
that  greater  numbers  could  be  moved  to  the 
European  theater  with  relative  .speed,  as- 
suming that  problems  of  logistics  could  be 
surmounted  At  the  same  time,  however,  it 
is  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
reluctant  to  reduce  forces  presently  main- 
tained on  its  extensive  common  border  with 
China. 

The  Warsaw  Pact  has  approximately  2.900 
tactical  aircr.ift  deployed  in  Eurone.  While 
that  is  larger  than  the  comparable  NATO 
figure.  It  also  accounts  for  a  much  lirger 
proportion  of  total  tactical  aircraft  of  the 
countries  involved.  NATO  forces  could  be 
augmented  by  aircraft  stationed  elsewhere 
to  achieve  an  overall  superiority.  The  Pact 
also  has  more  tanks  than  the  combined 
N.'VTO  force,  but.  .as  noted  below,  the  signlfi- 
ca:ice  of  this  figure,  like  that  for  tactical  air 
forces,  must  be  heavily  weighted  to  account 
for  extreme  differences  In  capabilities,  and 
it  also  tends  to  ignore  U.S.  and  allied  tanks 
stored  in  Europe. 

The  foregoing  suggests  that  to  the  extent 
numbers  are  a  guide.  Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO 
forces  are  in  rough  balance.  There  are.  how- 
ever, several  of  other  factors  which  render 
numerical  comparisons  virtually  meaning- 
less. 

First  Is  the  all-Important  matter  -^f  f'^rce 
readiness.  In  the  context  of  the  likely  dura- 
tion of  any  confrontation  In  Europe. 

If  It  !.s  realistic  at  all  to  contemplate  a 
Pact  invasion  of  Western  Europe  In  todar's 
political  and  military  context,  the  most  Im- 
portant objectives  of  the  Pact  would  be  to 
move  quickly,  to  capitalize  on  surprise,  and 
to  take  and  hold  substantial  amounts  of 
territory  in  the  first  few  days  of  fighting 
As  a  consequence  a  more  relevant  c^mnarison 
is  one  which  considers  the  numbers  and 
kinds  of  forces  which  wottld  be  available  In 
the  first  few  days,  up  to  the  first  month. 

Based  on  present  deployments,  the  War- 
saw Pact  has  275.000  men  In  East  Germany 
which  would  be  available  on  the  first  day  of 
flehtlng  NATO  has  583.000  stationed  In  West 
Gfrmanv — a  clear  margin  of  superiority. 

Within  15  davs  the  Pact  could  mobilize 
another  547.000  from  troops  stationed  In 
Pnlard.  Czechosio'^akia  and  Hunsrary.  while 
NATO  could  add  1P8.000  more  from  the 
Benelux  countries  and  from  Italy.  At  this 
staee  the  Pact  would  have  a  small  numerical 
advantage. 

By  the  thirtieth  day.  the  Pact  could  con- 
ceivably add  another  585.000  troops  from  the 
European  US  S.R..  Bulgaria  and  Rumania, 
bringing  the  committed  total  to  1.4  million. 
NATO,  meanwhile,  could  add  another  G04.- 
000  from  Britain,  Canada.  Italy.  France. 
Greece,  and  Turkey,  bringing  the  total  to 
almost  the  same  size  as  the  Pact  force. 

But  this  comparison  assumes  no  deplov- 
ments  to  Europe  from  approximately  eight 
and  two-thirds  active  divisions,  or  about 
400.000  men.  from  the  United  States,  nor 
does  It  assume  the  use  of  NATO  member 
forces  other  than  those  explicitly  earmarked 
to  the  alliance.  The  U.S.  Is  acquiring  the 
capacity,  with  a  programmed  fleet  of  C-5A 
transport  aircraft,  to  move  as  many  as  560.- 
000  troops  and  supplies  each  month,  many 
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of  which  could  clearly  arrive  well  before  the 
first  30  days  of  fighting  had  been  completed. 
And  to  the  extent  they  are  ready  forces,  it 
seems  a.ulte  likely  that  other  NATO  members 
would  speedily  commit  additional  forces  If 
an  invasion  threatening  their  territory  did. 
In  fact,  occur.  On  the  other  side,  however, 
the  thirty  day  scenario  would  have  employed 
all  available  Soviet  combat  manpower  in 
Europe. 

Under  the  most  realistic  planning  assump- 
tion, therefore.  NATO  clearly  has  niore  than 
enough  forces  to  repel  a  Pact  attack. 

A  second  niaj^,r  factor  is  the  relative  qual- 
ity of  allied  and  Pact  forces,  and  here  the 
advantage  is  decidedly  in  favcr  of  NATO.  The 
Pact's  slight  numerical  advantage  in  tanks, 
for  example,  is  iiegatod  by  the  fact  that 
NATO  tanks  are  much  more  sophisticated, 
aid  by  NATO's  clear  superiority  in  antitank 
weaponry.  The  differences  in  tactical  aircraft 
are  even  more  substantial,  with  NATO  planes 
rated  at  least  t,vice  as  effective  as  those  of 
the  Pact  in  such  key  measurements  as  effec- 
tiveness of  payload.  loiter  time  and  crew 
training.  Moreover  NATO  has  a  numerical 
advantage  of  nearly  three-to-onc  in  multi- 
purpose fighter  and  attack  aircraft,  while 
the  Pact's  planes  are  concentrated  on  the 
lutercsptor  category  which  is  bettor  suited 
for  defense  than  offense. 

A  third  factor  bearing  on  the  adequacy 
of  NATO's  capability  to  deter  or  defend 
against  att.^ck  is  Its  very  definition  as  a  de- 
fensive entity.  In  the  conventional  war  con- 
text the  advantage  Is  Inherently  with  the 
defense.  lis  installations  can  be  more  heavily 
fortified,  and  its  supply  and  logistics  prob- 
lems are  much  less  severe.  Even  such  factors 
as  motivation  may  have  a  great  bearing — 
NATO  members  can  be  expected  to  fight 
forcefully  in  defense  of  their  own  territorv. 
whereas  It  Is  at  least  problematical  whether 
Russian.  Polish  or  Czech oslovakian  troops 
would  be  as  enthusiastic  about  taking  part 
In  expeditionary  operatlor.s  hundreds  of 
miles  from  homo  In  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
population.  Historically  these  factors  have 
meant  that  an  invading  force  must  have  a 
substantial  ntimerical  superiority  in  order  to 
achieve  any  degree  of  success.  The  Pact  has 
nowhere  ne.ir  such  an  advantage  and  Is  not 
likely  to  achieve  it. 

These  three  factors — force  readiness,  the 
quality  of  weaponry  and  the  defensive  na- 
ture of  NATC— lead  to  the  unmistakable  con- 
clusion th.it  the  alliance  poses  a  formidable 
defense  of  Western  Europe,  one  which  is  fully 
capable  of  deterring  any  calculated  attack 
from  the  Warsaw  Pact  or  of  defending 
against  such   an   attack   .should   it  occur. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  NATO  does  not 
hnv3  weakn~--ses.  It  does,  and  they  are  signi- 
ficant. Active  forces  are  not  deployed  in 
positions  dictated  by  wise  mllitqry  planning. 
They  could  not  respond  as  quickly  as  would 
be  possible  under  other  arrangements,  and 
they  are  concentrated  too  heavily  In  a 
limited  number  of  locations.  The  ratio  of 
-suppKirt  and  comm.Tnd  to  combat  forces  Is 
excessively  high,  and  serious  que.stlons  have 
been  raised  about  the  ability  of  the  com- 
mand structure  to  communicate  and  operate 
efficiently  In  an  emergency  situation.  The 
1968  movement  of  Soviet  troops  into  Czecho- 
slovakia illustrated  that  there  Is  no  assur- 
ance of  a  response  to  ominous  developments 
on  the  other  side,  and  this  must  be  traced 
not  to  military  weakness  but  to  command 
and  control  deficiencies.  These  are  problems 
which  exist  Irrespective  of  the  numbers  of 
men  and  the  amounts  of  arms  contributed 
by  the  United  States,  yet  they  have  a  much 
more  serious  bearing  on  NATO's  overall  ca- 
pabilities. 

At  the  s.ome  time  the  Pact  has  problems 
of  its  own.  As  compared  to  NATO  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  its  total  forces  come 
outside  the  immediate  region,  I.e.,  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  means  that  supplies 
must    be   moved    great    distances    overland, 
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communications  are  quite  difficult,  and  com- 
mand and  control  are  correspondingly 
vulnerable  to  disruption.  Preparations  for 
attack  could  not  be  conducted  In  secrecy; 
any  buildup  would  be  easily  detected.  Fur- 
ther, and  of  very  great  Importance,  a  large 
proportion  of  Soviet  troops  stationed  In 
Europe,  and  probably  some  other  Pact  forces 
besides,  probably  would  not  be  available  for 
an  assault  against  NATO  members  because 
of  internal  differences  among  Pact  members. 
This  situation  is  best  exemplified  by  the  fact 
that  75,000  of  the  Pact  forces  In  Eastern 
Europe  were  moved  there  for  actions  direct- 
ed not  against  NATO  but  against  Czecho- 
Slovakia,  a  Pact  member,  in  1968.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  those  troops  should  be  added 
to  or  subtracted  from  total  Pact  capabilities. 

In  sum,  the  NATO  alliance,  despite  Its 
weaknesses,  is  In  a  very  strong  position  with 
respect  to  the  single  threat  against  which  It 
is  arrayed.  Further,  the  number  of  United 
States  forces  committed  to  NATO  and  sta- 
tioned on  European  soil  Is  not,  within  limits, 
a  major  factor  in  NATO's  capability  to  deter 
or  fight  a  war  on  European  soil,  so  long  as 
sufficient  numbers  are  present  to  convince 
the  Warsaw  Pact  that  the  United  States  re- 
mains firmly  committed  to  European  secu- 
rity, and  so  long  as  lift  capacity  can  provide 
speedy  reinforcement.  A  smaller  number  of 
U.S.  forces  would  notify  the  Soviet  Union  of 
our  guaranteed  Involvement  in  the  defense  of 
Europe,  and  should  reassure  our  European 
allies  on  the  same  Issue. 

Their  contribution  to  overall  military  ca- 
pability Is  but  one  Issue  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  how  many  U.S.  forces  should  be  sta- 
tioned In  Europe.  Proponents  of  the  present 
level  of  some  300.000  men  also  argue  that  any 
reductions  could  possibly  cause  panic  among 
our  allies,  forcing  them  to  accelerate  plans 
for  accommodations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe.  But  the  United  States 
places  itself  in  an  extremely  odd  position  if 
we  are  attempting  to  discourage  the  Euro- 
pean nations  whose  safety  Is  directly  at  stake 
from  seeking  to  Improve  the  degree  of  safety 
through  methods  other  than  military  build- 
ups. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  rather 
vague  warnings  that  any  withdrawals  of 
U.S.  forces  will  Increase  the  political  power 
of  the  Soviet  Union  In  Europe.  If  NATO  re- 
mains capable  of  fulfilling  Its  military  pur- 
poses. It  Is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine 
how  adjustments  in  troop  deployments  would 
make  the  Soviet  Union  more  adventurous 
or  our  allies  less  resolute. 

Our  European  allies  all  devote  a  smaller 
share  of  their  national  wealth  than  the 
United  States  to  national  defense.  With  the 
exception  of  West  Germany  all  have.  In  fact, 
failed  to  loin  the  United  States  In  meeting 
the  commitments  they  have  undertaken  as 
members  of  the  alliance.  Yet  they  have  all 
achieved  dynamic  economies  since  World 
War  II.  and  they  are  unquestionably  capable 
of  carrying  a  ereater  share  of  the  burden  of 
their  own  defense. 

Moreover.  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  pose  a  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem  for  the  United 
States  which  would  not  be  suffered  by  NATO 
partne'-s  supplying  added  forces  to  meet  their 
own  a.sslgned  qiiotas. 

(3)   Asia 

There  Is  a  healthy  measure  of  ambiguity 
in  U.S.  military  posture  planning  for  Asian 
contingencies.  Noncommunist  Asian  socie- 
ties are  for  the  most  part  much  le.ss  capable 
than  our  European  allies  of  committing  large 
resources  to  defense,  but  we  have  neverthe- 
less moved  to  a  position  of  demanding  much 
more  from  them.  In  the  post-'Vletnam  era 
the  U.S.  contribution  will  be  generally  lim- 
ited to  military  assistance  and  possibly 
tactical  air  wings;  official  descriptions  of 
U.S.  policy  call  upon  Asian  allies  to  supply 
their  own  ground  forces. 

The    disparity    between    our   approach    in 
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Asia  and  in  Europe  reflects  in  part  the  much 
jjreater  t-xtent  to  which  we  see  our  own  vital 
in'crests  Involved  in  European  security. 
,.\side  from  Japan,  Taiwan,  Australia,  and 
pos.>ibly  South  Korea,  Asia  is  seen  as  having 
only  a  marginal  bearing  on  vital  American 
interests.  Two  other  factors,  the  nature  of 
possible  threats  to  the  internal  security  of 
Asian  nations  and  the  limited  scope  of  ex- 
ternal conventional  threats,  should  also  have 
a  bearing. 

Active  U.S.  baseline  forces  for  Asia,  above 
and  beyond  the  Vietnam  buildup,  have  in- 
cluded six  Army  and  two  MarUie  divisions, 
two  of  the  eight  In  Korea  and  the  remainder 
deployed  on  island  bases  and  In  the  United 
States:  and  seven  carrier  based  and  eight 
land  based  air  wings. 

Where  allied  force  levels  and  capabilities 
are  concerned.  South  Korea,  with  continuing 
assistance  from  the  United  States,  has  de- 
veloped an  extremely  potent  570.000-mau 
force.  In  Southeast  Asia  the  combined  forces 
of  the  South  Vietnamese,  Laotian,  Cam- 
bodian and  Thai  governments  outnumber  by 
substantial  margins  those  of  North  Vietnam 
and  indigenous  revolutionary  organizations, 
but  they  nevertheless  appear  to  be  lacking 
in  Important  elements  of  a  successful  defen.-^c 
effort.  Elsewhere  In  Asia,  the  Chlai>g  Kai-shek 
government  on  Taiwan  malr.tains  more  than 
one-half  million  active  forces.  Japan  has  had 
approximately  one-quarter  million  In  recent 
years.  India  has  roughly  900,000.  Indonesia 
approximately  350.000,  and  Pakistan  approxi- 
mately 275.000.  Ii-.  several  cases— as  in  Japan. 
Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  Indonesia  and 
Australia — geography  is  at  least  as  great  a 
deterrent  to  attack  as  military  force. 

Opposing  forces  in  Northeast  Asia  Include 
about  370,000  North  Korean  troops,  signifi- 
cantly fewer  than  those  In  South  Korea.  In 
Southeast  Asia  the  major  communist  power — 
North  Vietnam — has  between  one-quarter 
and  one-half  as  many  active  armed  forces  as 
South  Vietnam. 

The  primiiry  source  of  U.S.  concern  In  Asia 
has  been  tlie  People's  Republic  of  China, 
with  armed  forces  numbering  roughly  2.5 
million.  However,  the  degree  of  concern 
should  be  moderated  by  a  number  of  fac- 
tors. The  training  and  orientation  of  Chlnr.'s 
armies  have  concentrated  on  defense,  and 
the  military  in  China  is  an  Integral  part  of 
the  country's  adnunlstratlvo  machinery, 
made  up  as  much  of  civil  servants  its  of 
soldiers.  Large  proportions  of  t)ie  .irmed 
forces  are  massed  along  the  common  border 
With  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  provinces 
across  from  the  island  of  Taiwan.  Naval  forces 
are  primarily  coastal  ships  witliout  a  capabil- 
ity for  operations  on  open  se-^.s.  The  great 
majority  of  Chinese  aircraft  are  older  mode! 
Soviet  figiiter-interceptors.  Because  of  in- 
adequate transportation  facilities,  tJie  Peo- 
ple's Republic  would  face  massive  diffictiltles 
lu  mounting  an  expeditionary  force  of  any 
size  for  any  duration. 

Thus  there  is  little  cause  for  worry  about 
aggressive  operations  Irom  China.  Tlie  coun- 
try's capacity  for  self-defense  is  formidable 
indeed,  but  Chinese  leaders  have  not  pKiced 
priority  on  offensive  capabilities. 

The  International  posture  of  China  in  the 
years  since  1949  tends  to  confirm  the  Im- 
pression of  caution  and  defensUe  orientation. 
Ciiinese  manpnawer  has  been  detected  in 
neighboring  countries,  mainly  in  Burma  and 
North  Vietnam,  but  in  numbers  too  small  to 
be  significant  and  not  in  combat  roles.  The 
several  cases  in  which  Chinese  forces  have 
been  involved  in  active  combat  since  1949 
have  been  either  to  ndv.^nce  claims  to  dis- 
puted territory,  as  with  India  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  Tibet,  or  to  defend  against 
perceived  threats  to  Chinese  territory,  as  in 
Korea.  In  the  latter  case  it  Is  significant  that 
Chinese  forces  quickly  withdrew  after  the 
Korean  armistice.  There  are  no  Chinese  mili- 
tary b,asfs  on  foreign  soil. 

As  in  the  case  of  Europe,  force  level  cal- 
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culatlons  give  no  more  than  a  rough  guide 
of  the  potential  capacities  of  Asian  nations  to 
defend  themselves.  Other  issues  have  a  much 
greater  bearing  on  attempts  to  determine  the 
proper  approach  for  U.S.  planning  toward  an 
Asian  contingency. 

Most  analysts  seem  to  agree  that  the  United 
States,  for  a  variety  of  rea.sons,  plans  for  a 
lower  level  of  Involvement  in  Asia  than  in 
Europe  In  the  post-Vietnam  era.  But  it  is 
virtually  Impossible  to  tell  from  most  descrip- 
tions what  this  means  in  practical  terms,  or 
how  It  should  Influence  tlie  numbers  and 
deployments  of  U.S.  forces  assigned  to  an 
Asian  contingency. 

It  Is  likely  that  civil  conflict,  with  some 
degree  of  external  support  from  China  and. 
or  the  Soviet  Union,  will  continue.  But,  as 
the  Vietnam  experience  teaches,  the  pros- 
pects for  successful  defense  against  such  In- 
ternal revolutionary  movements  depend 
heavily  on  conditions  which  are  almost  totally 
Independent  of  a  United  States  willingness 
to  intervene.  Governments  which  earn  the 
respect  and  support  of  their  own  people  will 
likely  be  able  to  assure  their  own  survival; 
those  which  do  not  will  probably  be  unable 
to  prevail  without  massive  Infusions  of  out- 
side military  help  IncUiding  the  direct  In- 
X  olvement  of  American  personnel.  But  in 
.such  circumstances  U.S.  Intervention  can 
probably  accomplish  no  more  than  to  prevent 
or  postpone  defeat,  while  further  weakening 
the  position  of  the  government  with  respect 
to  its  own  people.  It  may  be  possible  to  set 
aside  questions  of  whether  the  United  States 
has  either  a  moral  or  legal  right  1  o  ir.tervene, 
and  to  conclude  that  the  United  States  really 
has  no  practical  alternative  but  to  steer  cle.ir 
of  such  Involvements. 

This  does  not  suggest,  of  course,  that 
"wars  of  national  liberation  "  are  likely  to 
sweep  through  Asia.  In  each  ca.se  the  prospect 
will  be  influenced  primarily  by  Internal 
factors,  and  past  experience  suggests  that 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  will  be 
quite  cautious  in  supporting  overt  revolu- 
tionary efforts  in  countries  with  strong  non- 
communist  governments.  They,  too,  must 
alTord  respect  to  nationalistic  aspirations, 
and  they  are  unlikely  to  promote  what  they 
see  as  futile  endeavors. 

While  the  United  States  certainly  has  an 
interest  in  their  prevention,  it  also  seems 
clear  that  we  have  little  basis  upon  which 
to  become  directly  involved  In  legitimate 
territorial  desputes  In  Asia,  regardless  of  the 
ideoloiry  of  the  parties.  In  such  cases  we 
Should  Instead  seek  resolution  before  appro- 
priate United  Nations  agencies. 

In  the  foreseeable  future,  therefore,  it 
appears  that  the  one  broad  contl;igei;cy 
which  might  justify  Amerlcaii  intervention 
would  be  an  aggressive  attempt  by  China  or 
another  communist  power  to  conquer  and 
subjugate  new  territories.  However,  this 
eventuality,  because  of  the  nature  and  num- 
bers of  forces  In  the  region,  seems  to  be  by 
far  the  least  likely  to  occur,  requiring  prep- 
arations which  would  take  several  years  at 
the  very  least. 

There  is,  of  course,  one  case  rcqtilrlng 
special  attention — that  of  the  sharp  confilct 
of  opinion  over  the  status  of  Taiwan.  Both 
the  People's  Republic  and  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
government  assert  that  the  Island  is  part  of 
China.  The  United  States  has  meanwhile 
committed  itself  to  assist  in  the  defense  of 
Taiwan  against  an  att.ack  from  the  Mainland. 
while  the  People's  Republic  insists  upon  Its 
right  to  eventually  "liberate"  the  island  and 
thus  finish  the  Chinese  civil  war  which  wa= 
interrupted  by  the  in.sertlon  of  United  States 
forces  in  the  Taiwan  strait  in  1950  and  by 
the  1954  defense  treaty. 

For  purposes  of  U.S.  force  planning  the 
most  pertinent  aspect  of  the  current  situ- 
ation iG  that  Chiang's  forces  arc  abundantly 
equipped  to  defend  the  island  against  the 
kind  of  attack  the  Mainland  could  mount  1:^ 
the  foreseeable  future.  This  development  is 
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underscored   by   the   virtual   elimination    of 
U.S.  patrols  In  the  Taiwan  strait. 

In  sum,  regardless  of  how  tlie  United 
States  sees  its  own  Interests  In  Asia,  the  mili- 
tary balance  is  such  that  the  maintenance  of 
substantial  conventional  loizes  for  an  Asian 
contingency  Is  not  a  current  necessity. 

Allied  and  opposing  forces  at  sea 

Wliile  their  maintenance  must,  of  course 
be  generally  related  to  sjjecific  land-war  con- 
tingencies, U.S.  naval  forces  operate  In  a 
theater  of  their  own,  relevant  to  any  major 
confilct  and  to  many  minor  ones.  They  have 
two  primary  purposes;  first,  the  projection 
of  force  ashore,  as  In  the  case  of  marine 
amphibious  landings,  carrier-based  tactical 
alrpower,  and  standoff  shelling  of  land  tar- 
gets; and,  second,  control  of  the  seas,  in- 
cluding principally  the  protection  of  war- 
ships used  for  the  first  purpose  and  of  com- 
mercial and  supply  shipping.  Some  elements, 
such  as  aircraft  carriers,  destroyers  and 
cruisers,  have  capabilities  and  missions  re- 
lated to  both  general  purposes. 

The  U.S.  Navy  consists  of  some  700  ships. 
The  bulk  of  general  purpose  naval  forces, 
excluding  Polaris/Poseidon  submarines,  is 
built  around  aircraft  carriers,  vessels  which 
have  no  counterpart  among  communist  pow- 
ers. In  fiscal  1972  the  operative  carrier  fleet 
Included  12  attack  carriers  (CVAs).  with  61 
tactical  air  squadrons,  plus  two  anti-sub- 
marine warfare  carriers  (CVSs),  and  one  ex- 
perimental dual  purpose  attack  'ASW  carrier. 

The  amphibious  landing  capacity  currently 
maintained  is  sufficient  to  land  one  and  one- 
third  division-sized  Marine  amphibious  forces 
(or  four  brigades) ,  although  plans  have  been 
laid  to  increase  the  landing  capacity  to  one 
and  two-thirds  divisions. 

Military  sealift  capacity  is  supplied  by  98 
troopships,  cargoships  and  tankers,  with  po- 
tential augn;entation  from  commercial  ship- 
ping. As  compared  to  World  War  11  a  sub- 
stantially larger  proportion  of  lift  capacity, 
for  men  and  smaller  supplies  and  eqtilpment. 
Is  now  supplied  by  air. 

Surface  and  undersea  combatant  forces  are 
assigned  primarily  to  the  protection  and  un- 
derway replenishment  of  carrier,  amphibious 
landing  and  sealift  ships.  On  the  surface, 
we  program  227  missile  cruisers,  frigates,  de- 
stroyers and  ocean  escorts,  plus  a  number  of 
special  purpose  ships  such  as  minesweepers, 
and  numerous  smaller  craft.  We  have  a  to- 
tal of  95  submarines,  of  which  55  will  be 
nuclear  powered.  Four  additional  nuclear 
powered  subs  will  become  operational  during 
the  year. 

Tlie  protection  of  nonmllltary  shipping  Is 
assltiied  almost  entirely  to  allied  naval  forces, 
with  some  help  from  U.S.  reserve  ships  and 
amphibious  assault  escorts.  U.S.  allies  In 
both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  have  sub- 
stantial naval  capabilities,  primarily  In  the 
category  of  escort  ships  In  which  they  out- 
number the  United  States.  They  also  have  a 
quantity  of  attack  submarines. 

The  numerical  description  of  current  U.S. 
forces  Is  somewhat  misleading  because  they 
are  in  a  state  of  fluctuation  as  older  ships 
(generally  those  In  service  more  than  thirty 
years)  are  being  retired  and.  after  some  time- 
iag,  replaced.  The  most  extensive  moderni- 
zation progranw  are  geared  toward  the  pro- 
curement of  additional  land  based  and  sea 
bas?d  antisubmarine  aircraft,  "high  speed" 
nuclear  attack  submarines.  ASW  destroyers, 
and  a  nuclear-powered  gu.ldcd  missile  frig- 
ate. Further  improvements  are  being  pur- 
sued In  such  areas  as  surveillance  and  com- 
munications, a  surface-to-surface  missile 
capability,  ship  air  defense  systems,  and  a 
very  high  speed  missile  attack  ship  using 
hydrofoil  design. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  the  only  potential  U.S. 
adversary  with  significant  naval  forces.  They 
presently  include  an  estimated  215  major  sur- 
face combat  ships,  264  conventional  subma- 
rines and  87  nuclear  subs,  plus  a  number  of 
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minor  combatants  comparable  to  U.S.  forces 
of  the  same  kind,  but  with  a  heavier  orienta- 
tion toward  short  range  surface-to-surface 
missiles.  None  of  the  Soviet  Union's  Warsaw 
Pact  allies  has  a  significant  naval  capability. 
In  combination  they  possess  only  eight  major 
surface  ships  and  eight  conventional  sub- 
marines. The  People's  Republic  of  China  has 
a  few  submarines  and  many  patrol  craft,  but 
no  major  surface  ships. 

As  Implied  by  the  numbers  and  kinds  of 
ships  each  maintains,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  rely  upon  naval  forces  for 
different  purposes.  In  any  protracted  conven- 
tional confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
the  United  States  will  have  to  depend  heavily 
upon  shipping  to  supply  its  own  land  based 
forces  and  to  provide  supplies  and  economic 
support  to  its  allies.  In  Europe,  meanwhile, 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  able  to  transport 
the  bulk  of  Its  supplies  over  land  routes.  * 

Therefore,  the  major  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  naval  buildup  In  recent  years  has 
focused  on  offensive  weaponry — such  as  sur- 
face-to-surface missiles  and  submarines — 
rather  than  on  attempts  to  catch  up  with  al- 
lied superiority  In  transport  and  escort  ships. 
They  have  equipped  over  200  medium  bomb- 
ers with  antlship  missiles,  they  have  long- 
range  antlship  missiles  on  65  submarines,  and 
they  have  161  patrol  craft  and  21  major  sur- 
face ships  designed  to  carry  surface-to-sur- 
face missiles. 

Nor  has  the  Soviet  Union  made  any  signifi- 
cant attempts  to  match  U.S.  capabilities  for 
the  projection  of  sea  based  force  ashore.  The 
larger  surface  combatants  could,  of  course, 
serve  as  bases  for  artillery  attacks  against 
land  targets.  But,  as  noted  above,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  no  aircraft  carriers  and  no  capa- 
bility for  amphibious  landings. 

(1)   Projection  of  Force  Ashore — Aircraft 
Carriers 

The  number  of  carrier  task  forces  Is  a 
major  determinant  of  the  cost  and  compo- 
sition of  U.S.  naval  forces,  accounting  for  as 
much  as  40  per  cent  of  total  Navy  spending 
iu  recent  years.  Hence  the  carrier  has  become 
the  principal  focus  of  debate  over  force  struc- 
tures. 

It  has  two  main  deficiencies  when  con- 
sidered as  a  form  of  basing  for  tactical  air 
forces — costs  and  vulnerability.  The  cost  of 
the  carrier  Itself,  of  Its  escorts,  and  of  logis- 
tic support  ships  must,  of  course,  be  Included 
in  calculating  the  cost  of  a  carrier-based 
air  wing,  and  these  factors  run  the  total  in- 
vestment to  many  multiples  above  the 
amount  required  for  land  based  air  wings. 
And  while  land  based  aircraft  can  be  pro- 
tected at  moderate  cost  through  the  con- 
struction aircraft  shelters,  a  carrier  can  be 
detected  with  relative  ease,  and  It  can  be 
placed  out  of  commission  with  a  few  well- 
placed  strikes. 

The  likelihood  of  disabling  strikes  against 
carriers  becomes  a  virtual  certainty  In  any 
conflict  Involving  the  Soviet  Union.  Four 
or  five  air  launched  cruise  missiles,  or  an 
equal  number  of  acoustic  homing  torpedoes 
targeted  on  the  ships  screws,  would  be 
enough  to  force  a  modern  carrier  to  retire 
tor  extensive  repairs,  if  not  to  sink  It.  Anti- 
war and  submarme  warfare  measures,  in- 
cluding those  aboard  the  carrier  Itself  and 
on  escorts,  do  supply  some  defensive  ca- 
pacity, but  they  are  not  nearly  effective 
enough  to  protect  a  carrier  against  sustained 
assaults  over  any  lengthy  period  of  time. 

These  factors,  plus  the  very  high  probabil- 
ity that  sufficient  land  bases  would  be  avail- 
able on  allied  soU  In  the  case  of  a  confron- 
tation in  Europe,  suggest  that  it  is  neither 
wise  nor  necessary  to  rely  on  aircraft  carriers 
to  perform  tactical  air  missions  In  any  con- 
ventional war  involving  the  Soviet  Union. 

Although  the  importance  assigned  to  each 
varies,  the  same  three  considerations— cost, 
vulnerability,  and  the  availability  of  land 
bases — apply  as  well  in  the  case  of  other 
contingencies.   Carriers   have   been   used   in 
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Vietnam,  of  course,  and  It  Is  argued  that 
they  can  at  least  supply  tactical  air  support 
while  land  bases  are  being  constructed,  and 
that  they  reduce  the  need  to  rely  on  land 
bases  in  a  world  which  Is  increasingly  inhos- 
pitable to  such  U.S.  installations.  However, 
the  Increased  ranges  and  payloads  of  modern 
tactical  aircraft  serve  to  make  up  for  close 
bases.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  defense  of  an  ally  which  would  deny 
the  use  of  its  airfields  or  the  right  to  con- 
struct bases,  and  "bare  base  kits"  allow  tacti- 
cal air  forces  to  begin  operations  very  qulck- 
Iv  from  the  kinds  of  airfields  which  exist  in 
virtually  every  country  in  the  world.  Carrier- 
based  wings  would  still  compare  poorly  with 
land  based  wings  in  terms  of  costs,  and  they 
would  still  be  more  vulnerable  than  land 
bases,  at  least  in  the  case  of  any  adversary 
equipped  with  significant  air  forces,  with 
submarines,  or  with  surface-to-surface  mis- 
siles. On  the  latter  point  the  sinking  of  the 
Israeli  destroyer  Elath  in  1967  with  a  rela- 
tively simple  and  short  range  Soviet  Styx 
missile  launched  from  a  patrol  boat  supplies 
an  unmistakable  object  lesson. 

As  noted  below,  carriers  do  have  some  con- 
tinuing role  in  the  protection  of  shipping. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Middle  East,  they  can 
also  be  used  to  Illustrate  deep  U.S.  concern 
and  commitment  plus  the  capacity  for  speedy 
Intervention,  In  a  tense  situation,  without  re- 
quiring an  actual  physical  military  presence 
on  the  territory  of  one  or  another  disputing 
p.irty.  While  it  could  be  fulfilled  in  part  by 
other  ves.=e!s.  this  capability  for  "showing 
the  flag"  ir,  thought  to  have  significant  po- 
litical value.  Aside  from  such  uses,  their  util- 
ity in  the  future  will  be  limited  to  cases,  like 
Vietnam,  where  they  can  operate  from  sanc- 
tuaries or  where  antlship  defenses  are  vir- 
tu.".Ily  nonexistent.  Considering  the  growing 
American  res.jlve  to  avoid  future  Vietnam- 
type  Involvements,  these  purposes  hardly 
Justify  the  enormous  costs  of  maintaining  a 
large  attack  carrier  fleet. 

1 2)  Projection  of  Forces — Amphibious 
Capability 
The  single  purpose  of  amphibious  assault 
forces  is  to  land  Marines  in  heavily  defended 
areas.  The  mission  requires  several  different 
types  of  ships  capable  of  handling  landing 
craft,  helicopters,  tanks,  general  transport, 
gunfire  support,  air  support,  and  mine  coun- 
termeasures.  Present  forces  have  the  capac- 
ity to  land  and  support  two  brigades  (about 
5. .500  men  per  brigade)  on  the  Atlantic  side 
and  two  brigades  on  the  Pacific  side  simul- 
taneously. Ships  assigned  to  direct  involve- 
ment in  landing  operations,  some  of  which 
are  now  under  construction,  include  five  gen- 
eral purpose  as.sault  ships.  (LHAS),  22  tank 
landing  ships  (LSTs),  two  landing  force  fire 
support  ships  (LSFs)  and  15  dock  landing 
ships  (LSDs).  A  single  LHA  and  one  or  two 
LSTs  can  put  a  battalion  landing  team 
ashore.  In  addition  an  estimated  48  escort 
ships,  plus  61  minesweepers,  are  assigned  or 
available  to  amphibious  landing  forces. 

Several  factors  argue  against  an  amphibi- 
ous landing  force  of  this  size.  First  is  the 
one  and  one-half  land  war  planning  as- 
sumption, which  should  go  a  long  way  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  keeping  amphibious 
assault  forces  for  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific theaters  simultaneously.  Second  Is  the 
low  probability  that  U.S.  land  forces  wlU 
again  be  committed  to  war  in  Asia.  And  third 
is  the  very  strong  doubt  that  traditional 
World  War  II  type  amphibious  landings 
would  be  either  necessary  or  practical  In  any 
foreseeable  conflict.  It  is  quite  difficult  to 
imagine  a  situation  in  Europe  where  op- 
posing land  forces  would  have  overrun  suf- 
flcient  territory  to  require  amphibious  land- 
ings: if  that  situation  did  occur,  any  at- 
tempt at  an  amphibious  landing  would 
probably  be  suicidal  considering  the  cer- 
tainty of  detection  and  the  Immensely  more 
sophisticated  defenses,  especially  from  the 
air.  which  would  be  encountered. 
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(3)  Protection  of  Shipping — War  at  Sea 
The  heavy  economic  dependence  on  ship- 
ping which  is  a  reality  with  respect  to  both 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  would  clearly 
increase  during  any  extended  war.  And  while 
r.ir  transport  has  provided  a  viable  alterna- 
tive for  manpower  and  for  some  goods,  the 
costs  of  moving  most  commodities  by  air 
are  plainly  prohibitive. 

The  primary  danger  to  U.S.  shipping 
comes  from  the  Soviet  Union;  there  is  little 
doubt  that  U.S.  ships  would  be  fairly  secure 
in  other  contingencies  against  countries 
wlhch  are  not  naval  powers.  The  Soviet  threat 
to  shipping  from  the  air  is  not  great  because 
of  the  lack  of  Soviet  air  bases  near  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  shipping  lanes  and  because  longer 
range  Soviet  aircraft  would  have  to  pass 
through  regions  where  the  United  States  has 
clear  air  superiority.  The  threat  from  missile- 
carrying  surface  ships  Is  more  serious,  and  it 
supplies  a  marginal  reason  for  maintaining 
at  least  some  carrier  forces.  Soviet  cruisers 
carry  the  Shaddock  surface-to-surface  mis- 
sile with  a  range  of  up  to  400  miles  (with  mid- 
course  correction).  The  strela  SSM,  carried 
by  Soviet  destroyers,  has  a  range  of  about 
100  nautical  miles.  There  are  presently  21 
cruisers  and  destroyers  equipped  In  this  fash- 
ion. They  could  be  attacked  by  carrier-based 
aircraft  from  locations  beyond  their  range. 
However,  U.S.  nuclear  attack  submarines,  as 
will  be  seen  below,  are  a  much  more  potent 
answer. 

The  most  ominous  threat  to  shipping  comes 
from  attack  submarines,  and  there  Is  vir- 
tually no  comparison  between  today's  sub- 
marines— American  or  Soviet — and  World 
War  II  models. 

Older  subs  could  stay  submerged  no  more 
than  18  to  24  hours.  They  were  armed  only 
with  short-range  torpedoes,  which  had  to  be 
fired  at  or  near  the  surface.  Because  of  limi- 
tations on  communications  and  detection 
techniques  It  was  exceedingly  difficult,  and 
often  Impossible,  to  locate  surface  targets  and 
then  to  communicate  their  position  to  sub- 
marines close  enough  to  Intercept.  Dlesel- 
electrlc  power  plants  produced  little  speed 
and  required  constant  refueling. 

Nuclear  powerplants.  together  with  mod- 
ern internal  support  and  navigation  tech- 
niques, allow  today's  submarines  to  remain 
submerged  for  months,  to  avoid  detection. 
and  to  achieve  speeds  faster  than  many 
destroyers.  Meanwhile  satellite  reconnais- 
sance has  developed  to  the  point  where  a 
convoy  would  be  extremely  fortunate  to  es- 
cape detection  virtually  anywhere  In  the 
world.  Communications  systems  can  transmit 
messages  to  submarines  on  a  worldwide  basis 
with  great  efficiency.  Most  ominous  of  all. 
long-range  homing  missiles  allow  subs  to 
attack  surface  ships  not  only  from  submerged 
positions  but  from  many  miles  away.  With 
these  advances,  it  is  likely  that  the  growing 
Soviet  submarine  fleet  could,  given  the  mo- 
tive, come  close  to  eliminating  surface  ships 
as  a  viable  method  of  moving  large  quantities 
of  goods  In  wartime. 

The  dominant  feature  of  the  U.S.  response 
to  this  development  has  been  to  seek  addi- 
tional methods  of  defending  surface  ships 
against  submarine  attack.  But  absent  un- 
foreseen breakthroughs  in  technology,  such 
steps  can  only  Increase  the  tonnage  which 
must  be  devoted  to  defensive  weaponry,  and 
advances  In  technology  often  tend  to  widen 
the  advantage  of  submarines  over  surface 
shipping.  They  are  pursued,  along  with  such 
concepts  as  safety  in  numbers,  for  want  of 
an  alternative  method  of  shipping  bulky  solid 
goods. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  ASW  carriers 
do  not  ccnstltute  an  important  response, 
since  land  based  antisubmarine  aircraft  can 
reach  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  earth'  ocean 
surface  and  shipping  can  be  readily  rerouted 
to  stay  within  that  range  of  protection.  To 
the  extent  that  It  can  be  accomplished  at  all, 
the  ASW  role  of  carriers  can  be  handled  Just 
as  well  by  other  means. 
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The  growing  niunbers  of  modern  subma- 
rines maintained  by  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  constitute  one  of  sev- 
eral major  factors  tending  to  greatly  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  a  World  War  II  type  ex- 
tended conventional  wax  at  sea.  Neither 
country  can  assert  that  Its  surface  ships, 
whether  commercial,  sealift  or  combatants, 
could  long  survive  against  submarine  attack. 
This  fact  deters  assaults  against  U.S.  ship- 
ping which  are  unrelated  to  any  land  con- 
tuigeucy,  because  the  Soviet  Union  is  aware 
that  there  is  no  way  It  can  prevent  a  full 
me.isure  of  retaliation  for  any  damage  it  In- 
flicts. As  noted  earlier,  it  Is  exceedingly  un- 
likely that  a  land  war  with  the  Soviet  Union 
would  last  long  enough  to  invoke  a  heavy 
dependence  on  shipping,  or  to  allow  for  the 
sustained  submarine  pressure  which  would 
effectively  close  the  seas  to  the  surface  fleets 
of  lx)th  sides. 

To  the  extent  that  preparations  are  made 
for  a  war  of  longer  duration,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  place  additional  reliance  on  airlift 
capacity,  to  be  maintained  on  a  standby 
basis  and  used,  because  of  high  costs,  only 
to  move  the  most  urgent  necessities  under 
emergency  conditions.  Additional  heavy  sup- 
plies could  also  be  pre-posltloned.  ASW  re- 
search efforts  must  continue,  of  course,  and  It 
may  also  be  worthwhile  to  explore  the  po- 
tential of  nuclear  submarines  as  cargo  vessels, 
at  least  for  the  fluids  and  granulated  com- 
modities— largely  fuels  and  food  grains — 
which  together  account  for  as  much  as  70 
to  80  per  cent  of  all  shipping.  The  U.S.  does 
presently  have  one  cargo  submarine  in  the 
force. 

MODERNIZATION    AND    TECKNICAL    ISSUES 

It  is  possible  to  say  that  not  a  single  weap- 
on in  the  entire  U.S.  military  arsenal — 
strategic  or  general  purpose — Is  completely 
up  to  date,  or  has  not  fallen  some  distance  to- 
ward obsolescence.  The  process  occurs  In  sev- 
eral ways. 

First,  like  other  mechanical  devices,  weap- 
ons wear  out  with  continued  use  and  age. 
And  the  more  complex  they  are,  the  more 
likely  it  is  that  one  or  another  component 
will  give  way  and  necessitate  replacement  of 
all  or  a  part  of  the  system. 

Second,  the  threat  which  U.S.  weapons 
must  counter  is  constantly  changing.  An  air 
superiority  fighter  adequate  to  combat  the 
Russian  Mlg-21,  for  example,  may  be  seriously 
outclassed  when  matched  against  a  Mlg-23 
(or  Foxbat).  If  maintaining  air  superiority 
over  the  Soviet  Union  is  considered  a  vital 
element  in  meeting  major  defense  contin- 
gencies, then  a  new  aircraft  must  be  ac- 
quired. 

A  third  factor  may  be  called  the  technolog- 
ical or  scientific  imperative.  By  the  time 
the  lateot  technology  can  be  put  into  produc- 
tion new  research  and  development  programs 
are  likely  as  not  to  have  come  up  with  a 
more  modern  version  with  more  impressive 
capaljillties.  The  pressure  to  .supply  American 
fighting  men  with  the  very  latest  and  best  in 
modern  weaponry  creates  an  endless  demand 
for  incorporating  each  significant  advance  In 
the  science  of  war. 

A  fourth  pressure  is  strategic  obsolescence. 
Advances  In  the  adversary's  technology  or 
adjustments  in  his  strategy  may  sharply 
restrict  the  utility  of  some  U.S.  weapons  sys- 
tems, requiring  that  new  strategies  and  new 
systems  be  developed. 

However,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  the 
services  have  been  loath  to  give  up  their 
traditional  systems  and  missions.  In  many 
cases  a  "we  need  it  because  we  have  it" 
philosophy  has  prevailed,  resulting  in  the 
retention  and  often  the  costly  modernization 
of  weapons  systems  which  are  based  on 
obsolete  strategies.  If  they  are  developed  at 
all.  the  new  systems  are  stacked  on  top  of 
the  old.  The  combined  result  is  a  much  bigger 
and  more  physically  impressive  defense  estab- 
lishment, but  with  much  of  It  making  little 
or  no  real  contribution  to  the  nation's 
security. 
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The  overriding  influence  of  these  four  fac- 
tors is  established  by  the  simple  fact  that  In 
combination  they  account  for  by  far  the 
major  part  of  all  the  Pentagon's  research  and 
development  and  procurement  budget — In 
fact,  neurly  all  of  that  budget  in  peacetime, 
when  no  weapons  are  being  used  up  or  lost  in 
combat.  Modernization  is  a  process  which 
has  had  an  annual  price  tag  of  between  $20 
and  $30  billion  In  recent  years. 

Modern  weapons  systems  are  enormously 
costly.  The  fighter  aircraft  requested  by  the 
Air  Force  today  cost  five  to  six  times  as  much 
as  airplanes  produced  Just  a  decade  ago,  and 
the  sophisticated  avionics  systems  for  mili- 
tary aircraft  are,  on  a  per  pound  basis,  about 
twice  as  precious  as  gold.  The  latest  aircraft 
carrier  requested  by  the  Navy  has  a  price  tag 
of  Just  over  $1  billion — for  a  single  ship. 

The  following  examples  highlight  the 
problems  flowing  from  the  current  approach 
to    new    procurement. 

As  noted  elsewhere,  U.S.  naval  forces  are 
currently  undergoing  an  extensive  rebuilding 
and  modernization  program.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  existing  ships  are  approaching,  and 
some  have  passed,  the  thirty-year  retire- 
ment age. 

But  the  bulk  of  modernization  funds  are 
related  to  amphibious  landing  systems  and 
to  carrier  task  forces,  including  new  escort 
and  replenishment  ships  and  new  carrier- 
based  aircraft.  The  utility  of  both  of  these 
strategies,  at  least  on  the  contemplated  scale, 
is  open  to  sharp  question  In  the  context  of 
current  and  foreseen  contingencies. 

Tliere  Is  no  significant  difference  in  ca- 
pabUltles  between  the  land  based  P-3C  ASW 
aircraft  and  the  carrier  based  S-3A;  and  the 
cost  and  vulnerability  of  carriers  establishes 
the  S-3A  as  a  very  poor  second  In  any  com- 
petition between  the  two.  This  factor  has  al- 
ready been  recognized  to  some  extent,  since 
ASW  carriers  have  been  drastically  reduced 
In  recent  years.  Yet  the  S-3A  is  still  being 
acquired. 

The  major  new  weapons  systems  for  attack 
carriers  is  the  combined  F-14  and  Phoenix 
missile  program.  Aside  from  special  purpose 
planes  such  as  the  S-3A,  carrier-based  air- 
craft have  been  designed  for  several  purposes; 
to  fill  diverse  missions  now  assigned  to  car- 
riers and  to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of 
the  hmlted  basing  space  available.  The  P-14 
is  designed  to  replace  the  F-4  Phantom  as 
the  Navy's  chief  tactical  fighter,  to  provide 
fleet  air  defense,  air  superiority,  and  air-to- 
ground  capability.  To  enhance  its  air  defense 
capabilities,  current  planning  calls  for  arm- 
ing the  P-14  with  the  Phoenix  alr-to-alr 
missile  with  the  claimed  ability  to  intercept 
both  enemy  aircraft  and  missiles. 

While  the  Phoenix  may  be  capable  of  In- 
tercepting a  small  number  of  clustered  tar- 
gets, there  Is  no  evidence  that  It  could  deal 
with  a  determined  missile  assault  on  a  scale 
which  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  capable  of 
mounting.  Prelaunch  destruction  of  alr-to- 
surface  and  surface-to-surface  missiles  re- 
mains the  only  plausible  method  of  defend- 
ing against  them.  In  any  case,  attempts  to 
defend  shipping  against  threats  which  we  can 
handle,  such  as  bombers,  when  there  are 
other  threats  for  which  our  technology  has 
yet  to  supply  or  promise  an  answer,  is  not  a 
wise  allocation  of  resources.  In  short,  the 
Phoenix  is  not  an  answer  to  the  arguments 
contending  that  the  aircraft  carrier  would 
have  marginal  value  in  any  confrontation  in- 
volving the  Soviet  Union. 

The  F-14,  meanwhile,  would  cost  as  much 
as  $15  million  per  copy — several  multiples  of 
the  cost  of  the  F-4 — in  large  part  becaiose  of 
the  mixture  of  missions,  and  because  of  the 
attempt  to  design  a  carrier-based  aircraft  ca- 
pable of  maintaining  air  superiority  over  ex- 
pected new  Soviet  fighters.  The  P-14A  ver- 
sion now  being  procured,  moreover,  has  many 
performance  characteristics  which  are  infe- 
rior to  the  Soviet  Mig-21  and  also  to  more 
recent  versions  of  the  F-4.  Later  F-14  versions 
will  not  be  significantly  better  except  for 
cloeeln  atr-to-alr  combat,  a  mission  for  which 
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the  carrier  will  not  be  useful  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  for  which  such  advanced 
performance  characteristics  will  not  be  re- 
quired in  possible  contingencies  Involving 
other  countries. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  overall  condi- 
tion of  the  surface  naval  fleet,  it  should  De 
noted  that  reducing  carrier  forces  to  reflect 
tlie  few  remaining  missions  for  which  they 
retain  unique  capabilities — principally  help- 
ing submarines  in  the  defense  of  shipping 
against  surfaae-based  threats  and  "show  of 
force"  functions — would  result  in  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  the  need  for  replace- 
ment and  modernization  of  other  naval  com- 
ponents. The  same  result  would  hold  as  a 
consequence  of  reductions  in  amphibious 
assault  forces. 

Land-based  tactical  aircraft  represent  an- 
other major  area  of  new  procurement.  Tacti- 
cal aircraft  are  called  upon  to  perform  four 
major  missions,  each  requiring  unique  capa- 
bilities. The  first,  close  air  support  of  ground 
troops,  requires  significant  payload  and 
loiter  capabilities,  along  with  the  ability  to 
survive  hostile  ground  fire.  The  second,  inter- 
diction, requires  capabilities  similar  to  the 
first  if  concentrated  on  the  battlefield,  plus 
much  more  sophisticated  range,  payload  and 
defensive  capabilities  If  deep  interdiction  be- 
hind enemy  lines  is  retained  as  a  primary  ob- 
jective. The  third,  air  superiority,  requires 
good  visibility,  high  maneuverability  and 
speed,  and  highly  responsive  controls.  Finally, 
alrbase  defense  interception  requires  high 
.'jpeed,  long  loiter  time,  and  both  a  gun  and 
air-to-air  missile  capability. 

As  noted  elsewhere,  NATO  allies  have  a 
very  large  overall  tactical  air  advantage  in 
Europe,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  NATO 
aircraft  are  outnumbered.  Many  Warsaw  Pact 
aircraft  would  be  next  to  useless  In  any  con- 
frontation. A  similar  relationship  prevails  In 
other  theaters. 

However,  the  United  States  does  have  two 
Important  tactical  air  "requirements" — for  a 
new  close  air  support  aircraft,  and  for  a  new 
air  superiority  fighter. 

On  the  former,  each  concerned  service  has 
Its  own  version,  in  part  because  there  has 
been  no  clear  assignment  of  the  close  air 
support  mission  to  the  Air  Force,  the  Marines 
or  to  the  Army.  The  Air  Force  has  developed 
the  AX.  a  relatively  low-cost  aircraft  with 
short  take-off  and  landing  capabilities,  high 
maneuverability,  a  large  payload.  and  a 
number  of  features.  Including  heavy  armor 
plating  and  relatively  high  speed,  to  assure 
survivability,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $2 
million  per  copy  (or  up  to  $4  mUllon  if  night 
and  all-weather  avionics  are  added).  The 
Marines  are  procuring  the  AV-8A  Harrier,  a 
vertical  take-off  and  landing  aircraft  pro- 
duced in  the  United  Kingdom  with  obvious 
advantages  for  forward,  austere  basing,  but 
with  limited  range  and  payload,  at  unit  costs 
of  $4.4  million.  The  Army  has  sought  develop- 
ment of  the  Cheyenne,  a  highly  sophisticated 
helicopter  with  extensive  armaments,  with 
an  estimated  price  of  $5.4  million. 

The  competition  over  the  close  air  sup- 
port role  has  already  been  extremely  costly, 
but  the  necessary  outlays  will  mount  to  as- 
tronomical levels  If  all  three  aircraft  are  pro- 
cured and  if  basing  and  maintenance  ar- 
rangements for  each  must  be  made.  While 
the  Cheyenne  does  have  some  special  char- 
acteristics, it  compares  poorly  to  the  AX  in 
such  vital  measurements  as  vulnerability, 
probable  response  and  loiter  times,  effective 
firepower,  and  costs.  The  Harrier,  mean- 
while. Is  contemplated  almost  entirely  as  a 
specialized  aircraft  to  support  Marine  am- 
phibious landings.  But  the  likelihood  of 
such  landings  occurring  in  the  future  is 
quite  remote,  and  the  AX  or  other  aircraft 
could  supply  close  support  if  the  unforeseen 
did  occur.  It  Is  also  significant  that  in  an 
area  where  numerical  strength  is  at  least  as 
critical  eis  other  factors,  the  same  investment 
that  will  buy  222  Cheyenne  helicopters  or 
273  Harriers  could  acquire  600  AX  aircraft. 

There   is   a   single   candidate   for  the   air 
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superiority  role — the  F-15.  It  is,  however, 
an  aircraft  which  exemplifies  the  Influence 
of  the  technological  imperative,  principally 
through  Its  complex — and  heavy — avionics 
package,  and  its  Incorporation  of  a  stand-off 
missile  capability,  hoth  of  which  detract  se- 
riously from  its  maneuverability  and  overall 
air-to-air  combat  performance.  Beyond  that 
it  is  expected  to  cost  four  to  five  times  as 
much  as  the  P-4  which  it  is  supposed  to 
replace.  A  lighter,  simpler  aircraft,  without 
an  attempt  at  air-to-air  missile  capability 
beyond  systems  already  pverfected,  such  as 
the  SldewiJVler,  could  be  produced  for  half 
the  cost  and  wovild  perform  the  air  superior- 
ity mission  with  much  greater  effect. 

Manpower  and  management  issues 

Personnel  costs  make  up  the  largest  single 
category  of  annual  defense  spending,  ac- 
counting for  over  50  per  cent  of  fiscal  1972 
outlays.  The  amount  programed  was  $39.6 
billion,  for  2,505,000  active  duty  military  per- 
sonnel, 1,025  reserves  and  guardsmen,  and 
1,082  civilian  Defense  Department  em- 
ployees. With  manpower  costs  already  quite 
high  and  promising  to  go  higher  as  a  result 
of  pay  raises,  there  Is  an  obvious  incentive 
to  use  manpower  as  efficiently  and  as  effec- 
tively as  possible.  Current  practices  fall  far 
short  of  that  standard. 

(1)  Efficient  Use  of  Manpower 

The  increasing  sophistication  of  both  tac- 
tics and  weaponry  doubtless  Justifies  some 
growth  in  the  ratio  of  support  to  combat 
troops.  In  the  ratio  of  officers  to  enlisted 
men,  and  In  the  ratio  of  maintenance  and 
management  personnel  to  the  manpower  as- 
signed to  active  divisions.  Yet  all  three  of 
these  ratios  have  reached  alarming  propor- 
tions. 

An  active  Army  infantry  division  Is  made 
up  of  16,350  combat  troops.  To  sustain  and 
support  these  troops  in  combat  currently  re- 
quires an  average  of  twice  again  as  many 
backup  and  support  forces,  bringing  the  total 
per  division  to  slightly  over  49,000.  But  with 
thirteen  and  one-third  active  divisions,  or 
654,000  men,  programmed  for  the  end  of  fiscal 
1972,  the  planned  Army  strength  at  that  time 
Is  942.000  men.  Another  82,720  men  are  as- 
signed to  such  missions  as  communications, 
intelligence  and  security,  research  and  devel- 
opment and  support  to  other  nations,  bring- 
ing the  total  assigned  to  736,720.  But  that 
leaves  205,280  active  duty  Army  personnel,  or 
nearly  22  per  cent  of  the  total,  largely  unac- 
coimted  for. 

In  December  of  1969  there  were  407,951 
commissioned  officers  on  active  duty  in  the 
U.S.  armed  forces,  commanding  a  total  force 
at  that  time  of  3.5  million  men.  This  provided 
one  officer  for  every  eight  enlisted  men.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  one  officer  or  non- 
commissioned officer  to  command  every  two 
enlisted  men.  There  was  a  general 'flag  officer 
to  command  every  2.900  men.  There  were 
about  one-fifth  more  colonels  and  captains  in 
1J69.  with  a  total  force  of  3.5  million  men, 
than  there  were  at  the  peak  of  World  War  II 
with  a  force  of  over  12  million.  Since  the 
bulk  of  manpower  reductions  since  than  have 
been  In  the  enlisted  ranks.  It  Is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  the  ratios  have  become  still  more 
heavily  weighted  In  favor  of  officers. 

It  Is  also  significant  to  note  that  both  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  actually  program  wasted 
rime  into  their  budgets.  The  Army  asisumes 
that  11  per  ce:it  of  the  on-the-job  time  of 
active  duty  personnel  will  be  nonproductive. 
Tlie  Navy  assumes  a  higher  figure  of  20  per 
cent.  These  factors  suggest  room  for  vast  re- 
ductions In  defense  personnel  costs  simply 
through  improved  manpower  policies. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  .suggested 
a  number  of  other  areas  for  Improved  man- 
agement, aihong  them  less  frequent  rotation 
of  officers:  increased  consolidation  of  com- 
monly-used services  such  as  data  processing, 
medical  services,  recruiting,  and  others:  re- 
ductions In  staff  at  command  levels  and  In 
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the  office  of  the  Secretary;  application  of  new 
technology  lo  logistics  and  prociu-ement;  and 
reduced  paperwork  requirements  In  virtually 
every  area  of  Defense  administration. 

It  is,  of  course,  Impossible  to  set  a  precise 
estimate  oi  the  savings  which  wo\ild  accrue 
from  adoption  of  these  recommendations, 
and  from  step.s  to  improve  the  ratio  of  com- 
bat-to-support and  management  forces  and 
to  scale  down  the  oversized  pool  of  officers.  A 
$1  billion  figure  is  probably  a  conservative 
estimate,  and  a  cut  of  that  size  could.  In  fact, 
leave  room  for  a  significant  net  Improvement 
in  overall  fighting  capability  within  a  given 
total  manpower  tool. 

(2)  Reserve  and  Guard  Forces 
While  reserve  and  National  Guard  forces 
are  generally  counted  in  total  U.S.  military 
nianpower.  they  are  rarely  considered  to  be 
available  in  tlie  critical  stages  of  any  con- 
flict in  which  the  United  States  might  be- 
come involved.  This  reflects  an  honest,  but 
unfortunate,  appraisal  of  the  readiness  of 
reserve  forces.  It  follows  that  improvements 
in  the  operational  capabilities  of  reserve 
units,  to  sliorten  the  time  needed  for  tlieir 
mobilization  and  integration  into  active 
forces  when  and  if  required,  could  go  a  long 
way  toward  maintenance  of  current  overall 
military  capabilities,  even  In  the  cont«xt  of 
substantially  reduced  active  duty  forces. 

(3)   The  Draft 

The  military  draft  stands  in  contradiction 
to  the  fundamental  premises  of  a  free  so- 
ciety, and  it  has  consequently  been  used 
quite  sparingly  throughout  the  nation's  his- 
tory, with  the  exception  of  the  period  since 
World  War  II.  It  should  be  regarded  as  a 
wholly  Inappropriate  method  of  recruiting 
peacetime  military  forces. 

The  probable  Incremental  cost  of  recruit- 
ing an  iill-volun!;eer  force  has  figured  prom- 
inently in  discussions  about  draft  repeal. 
Yet  the  draft  it.self  requires  extensive  out- 
lays. Less  than  one  In  twenty  draftees  re- 
eiillsts,  henco  the  Army  must  maintain  a 
much  larger  training  establishment  than 
would  be  necessary  with  a  volunteer  force. 
Because  military  service  today  requires  in- 
creasing degrees  of  technical  proficiency  with 
sophisticated  implements,  the  rapid  turn- 
over of  draftees  Inevitably  leads  to  ineffi- 
ciencies In  operations.  Because  it  can  be  re- 
lied upK)n  to  supply  a  constant  pool  of  low- 
cost  manpower,  the  draft  tends  to  encourage 
inefficient  use  of  human  resources. 

Tlie  additional  pay  and  benefits  needed 
to  recruit  an  all-volunteer  force  would,  of 
course,  vary  with  the  size  of  the  force  re- 
quired, Extensive  surveys  and  studies  of  p.-xst 
experience,  including  an  accounting  for  "in- 
duced volunteers,"  have  concluded  that  a 
total  force  of  about  2  million  true  volun- 
teers is  the  breakeven  point,  requiring  no 
additional  pay  and  benefits.  The  pay  raises 
adopted  in  1972  were  fully  justified  regard- 
less of  whether  they  were  needed  to  achieve 
a  volunteer  force,  but  they  go  well  beyond 
the  amounts  estUnated  by  the  Administri- 
tiou  to  be  needed  for  a  volunteer  force  of 
over  two  million  men. 

Conclusions  and  recommendations 
When  considered  in  terms  of  the  threats 
against  which  it  is  reasonable  to  prepare — 
and  against  which  military  might  can  be  a 
relevant  response — the  U.S.  defense  posture 
is  not  only  fully  adequate  but  excessive.  It 
includes  an  unquestioned  capability  to  de- 
fend the  United  States  against  conventional 
attack,  plus  more  active  forces  than  are 
necessan,'.  in  coniblnation  with  those  of  al- 
lied countries,  to  deter  attack  upon  or  resist 
aggression  against  areas  elsewhere  in  the 
world  where  the  United  States  has  a  com- 
bined defense  commitment  and  vital  secu- 
rity Interest. 

A  prudent  U.S.  military  establishment  for 
the  1970s  must  accotmt  for  conditions  and 
perceptions  which  differ  sharply  from  those 
which  have  inspired  defense  policy  for  the 
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past  two  decades.  The  economic  vitality  of 
Europe  should  allow  fulfillment  of  our  pri- 
ority commitments  in  that  region  with  sub- 
stantially reduced  general  purpose  force 
levels.  The  growing  separation  of  inclination 
and  Interest  among  communist  countries  in- 
evitably reduces  the  combinations  of  forces 
against  wlilch  it  is  necessary  to  remain  pre- 
pared, and  in  fact  tends  to  reduce  the  forces 
each  might  be  able  to  commit  against  the 
U.S.  or  our  allies.  Nuclear  weapons,  while 
they  are  maintained  primarily  to  deter  nu- 
clear war,  also  play  a  role  in  preventing  con- 
ventional conflict  between  major  powers  be- 
cause of  the  grave  risk  of  escalation  to  dis- 
astrous nuclear  confrontation — a  risk  which 
is  plain  to  both  sides  and  which  doubtless 
serves  as  a  restraining  influence  on  the  ac- 
tions of  both.  A  number  of  diverse  factors — 
an  improved  understanding  of  the  llmita- 
iions  and  orientation  of  China's  military  es- 
tablishment, the  comparative  strength  of 
Taiwan  and  South  Korea,  the  economic  vi- 
tality of  Japan,  the  lessons  of  the  Vietnam 
experierxe  with  respect  to  the  limited  utility 
of  American  military  involvements  in  Asia — 
also  suggest  room  for  substantial  reductions 
in  Asia-oriented  forces. 

Along  with  threat-related  adjustments, 
significant  savings  could  be  made  through 
Incorporation  of  a  more  efficient  defense  phi- 
losophy established  to  produce  more  combat 
capability  than  at  present  per  dollar  of  in- 
vestment. There  is  room  for  a  broad  range 
of  operating  efficiencies  ranging  from  meth- 
ods of  procuring  major  weapons  systems  to 
manpower  rotation  policies.  Costs  could  be 
reduced  markedly  by  abandonment  of  at- 
tempts to  retain  tactics  and  systems  which 
have  become  strategically  obsolete.  Unneces- 
sary sophistication  of  weapons  and  duplica- 
tion of  missions  among  the  four  services  ac- 
count for  Liia:iy  billions  of  dollars  of  need- 
less military  spending  each  year. 

On  specific  general  purpose  forces: 
(1)  Theater  and  Naval  Force  Reductions 
Incorporation  of  the  one  and  one-half  war 
planning  assumption,  along  with  extensive 
airlift  and  planned  Improvements  in  sealift 
capabilities,  underscores  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  requirement  that  active  duty  and  re- 
serve forces  be  assigned  exclusively  to  a 
specific  continger.cy  unless  they  are  stationed 
at  the  point  where  that  contingency  is  ex- 
pected to  occur.  If  the  new  assumption  has 
any  meaning,  then  forces  stationed  in  the 
United  States  can,  for  example,  be  oriented 
primarily  toward  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  still  be  available  for  duty  elsewhere. 

Europe 

As  noted  previously,  the  highest  priority 
U.S.  defense  commitment  is  to  Europe.  In 
the  absence  of  mutual  reductions  on  both 
sides,  U.S.  land  forces  available  for  service 
in  that  theater  should  not  be  reduced  below 
the  eight  divisions  and  14  air  wltigs  compos- 
ing the  apportioned  share  of  the  United 
States.  However,  that  commitment  can  be 
fulfilled  in  the  context  of  a  reduction  in 
forces  stationed  on  European  soil,  without 
reducing  the  overall  capability  of  the  Alli- 
ance to  deter  or  defend  against  an  attack 
from  the  Warsaw  Pact,  because  of  the  capa- 
bility for  rapid  redeployment  in  the  case  of 
attack  or  ominous  enemy  buildups,  and  be- 
cause the  Alliance  can  marshal  clear  nu- 
merical superiority  for  the  initial  stages  of 
any  conflict.  This  course,  while  suggested  by 
a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  balance  of  forces 
in  Europe,  Is  also  strongly  supported  by  eco- 
nomic considerations. 

Therefore,  two  and  one-third  of  the  four 
and  one-third  active  U.S.  divisions  presently 
stationed  In  Europe  should  be  returned  to 
the  United  States,  leaving  two  divisions  in 
Europe.  With  appropriate  withdrawals  of 
command  support  forces,  this  redeployment 
should  return  roughly  170.000  men.  leaving 
130,000.  A  force  of  that  size  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  supply  an  important  military  con- 
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tribution  at  the  start  of  any  conflict,  and 
also  to  signal  the  U.S.  commitment  both 
to  Europe  and  in  the  Middle  East. 

This  shift  requires  that  six  U.S.  land  divi- 
sions be  available  for  deployment  to  Europe, 
and  thus  not  available  for  purposes  other 
than  another  major  contingency.  The  six 
divisions  based  in  the  United  States  should 
include  one  Marine  and  five  Army  divisions, 
augmented  by  a  substantial  proportion  of  re- 
serve forces.  Since  the  prospect  of  an  am- 
phibious landing  requirement  In  Europe 
must  be  seen  as  extremely  remote,  and  prob- 
ably unfeasible  should  the  condition  arise, 
the  Marine  division  need  not  have  an  am- 
phibiovis  capability. 

Current  overall  NATO  air  superiority  also 
allows  a  cut  in  tactical  air  forces  effectively 
allocated  to  Europe.  Instead  of  the  present 
estimated  22,  the  U.S.  should  maintain  16 
air  wings  ready  for  action  in  Europe — four 
carrier  based  (including  one  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean), one  double  Marine  wing,  and  11 
Air  Force  wings.  Two  carriers  would  be  on 
station  at  all  times. 

Asia 

The  first  priority  with  respect  to  Asian 
contingencies  should  be  the  speedy  end  of 
U.S.  Involvement  In  the  Indochina  conflict. 
All  land  and  air  forces,  including  ground 
troops  in  Thailand,  should  be  withdrawn  as 
quickly  as  that  can  be  accomplished  con- 
sistently with  their  safety,  upon  the  single 
condition  that  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  be  re- 
leased. 

Considering  prevailing  military  balances 
and  political  conditions  in  Asia,  there  is  no 
immediate  threat  of  aggressive  military 
action  requiring  or  Justifying  the  retention 
of  U.S.  land  forces  In  the  theater.  The  re- 
maining division  in  South  Korea  should  also 
be  returned  to  the  United  States,  since  that 
country  has  achieved  unmistakable  military 
superiority  over  the  North. 

U.S.  interests  and  commitments'  with  re- 
spect to  Japan  and  Taiwan  will  not  be 
threatened  in  the  foreseeable  future  by 
limited  Chinese  conventional  capabilities, 
and  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  pro- 
tected not  only  by  natural  barriers  to  at- 
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tack  but  also  by  their  own  considerable  de- 
fense capabilities.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
present  need  to  maintain  active  or  reserve 
land  divisions  In  the  United  States  with  an 
exclusive  high  priority  allocation  toward 
Asia.  Any  foreseeable  threat  can  be  countered 
by  the  maintenance  of  one  carrier  based  tac- 
tical air  wing  on  Pacific  assignment  and 
seven  land  based  wings,  for  a  total  of  eight 
wings.  Asia-oriented  air  wings  based  in  the 
United  States  would  also  be  available  for 
minor  contingencies  elsewhere. 

Western  Hemisphere 

There  is  a  slight  risk  of  military  action 
in  Latin  America  which  might  call  for  the 
involvement  of  U.S.  forces.  Justifying  some 
preparation  in  light  of  the  special  relation- 
ship dictated  by  the  proximity  of  the  region 
to  the  United  States.  The  present  allocation 
of  one  land  division  should  be  maintained 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  assign  a  carrier 
task  force  because  of  the  virtual  assurance 
that  land  bases  will  be  available,  at  much 
lower  cost,  in  the  event  that  air  forces  are 
required. 

Strategic  reserve 

At  least  two  active  laiid  based  divisions 
should  remain  available  as  a  strategic  re- 
serve, for  defense  of  the  continental  United 
States  against  unforeseen  contingencies. 
Considering  the  probable  warning  that 
would  have  to  precede  any  conventional 
attack  on  this  country,  these  divisions  could 
easily  be  augmented  by  activation  of  re- 
serve units,  as  well  as  by  active  theater 
forces  based  in  the  United  States. 
Naval  forces 

The  land  and  air  force  structiire  outUned 
above  contemplates  six  carrier-based  tactical 
air  wings,  thus  requiring  retention  of  six 
modern  attack  carriers.  The  other  major 
vehicle  for  projection  of  sea  based  force 
ashore  would  be  the  single  Marine  Expedi- 
tionary Force,  or  capacity  for  amphibious 
landing  of  one  Marine  division.  Since  the 
ASW  role  can  be  performed  at  less  cost  and 
with  greater  effectiveness  by  land  based  alr- 
craift,  the  new  posture  should  include  no 
anti-submarine  carriers. 


Type  of  lorce 


Asia  and 

Western 

Hemi- 

Europe         sphere  ■ 


Strategic 
reserves 


Active  Army  divisions  - 

Active  Marine  divisions  ' 

Reserve  land  division  < 

Navy  air  wings 

Air  Force  tactical  wings 

Airlift  (squadrons)' 

Marine  tactical  wings 

11 

14 

1  2 

1  

2 

2 

7 

4 

1 


Total 
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The  first  major  naval  requirement  is  for 
escorts  and  for  underway  replenishment 
sliips  to  accompany  the  surface  fleet.  Based 
on  past  relationships,  six  Underway  Replen- 
ishment Groups  (URGs)  of  three  to  four 
ships  each  would  be  needed  to  service  six 
carriers  and  one  Marine  Expeditionary  Force. 
Each  carrier  should  have  four  combined  anti- 
air  and  anti-submarine  (A AW/ ASW)  escorts 
and  four  ASW  only  escorts.  Each  Underway 
Replenishment  Group  needs  one  AAW  ASW 
escort  and  tvi'o  ASW  escorts.  The  Marine  Ex- 
peditionary Force  should  have  15  combined 
AAW/ASW  escorts  and  two  ASW  escorts. 
Thus  the  base  force  for  surface  shipping  be- 
gins at  38  ASW  escorts  and  45  AAW,  ASW 
escorts,  plus  the  carriers,  replenishment 
shifte,  and  amphibious  landing  craft. 

However,  additional  destroyers  and  frigates 
should  be  programmed  for  fire  support 
I  bombardment  of  land  targets  from  sea  posi- 
tions) ,  for  escort  of  sealift  and  commercial 
shipping  (now  assigned  primarily  to  reserve 
ships  and  allied  naval  forces) ,  and  to  make 
up  a  pwrtion  of  the  lost  show  of  force  capac- 
ity inciurred  by  retiring  carriers,  as  well  as  to 
serve  as  Insurance  backup  to  those  s])ecifical- 
ly  assigned  above.  A  total  of  130  escorts 
would  be  sufficient  to  meet  tliese  objectives 
in  addition  to  filling  escort  requirements. 

The  retirement  of  ASW  cajriers  leaves  a 
need  to  make  up  some  loss  in  aggregate  pro- 
tection of  surface  ships  against  enemy 
submarines,  and  also  against  surface  ships 
with  long-range  missiles.  This  need  can  be 
best  fulfilled  by  nuclear-powered  submarines 
with  Improved  weapons  systems  and  speed 
and  silence  characteristics.  The  U.S.  sliould 
build  toward  a  total  of  84  nuclear  attack 
submarines. 

Other  naval  requirements  include  a  slight- 
ly larger  sealift  capacity  than  is  presently  in 
being,  since  the  design  of  modern  commer- 
cial shipping  makes  It  less  rapidly  transfer- 
able to  military  purposes. 

SUMMARY 

The  force  structure  outlined  above  would 
conform  to  the  following  totals  and  rough 
allocations: 


Type  of  force 


Naval  forces:' 

Attack  cameis  ■ 

Nuclear  attack  submarines 

Escort  ships 

Amphibious  assault  ships 

Replenishment    ships,*    cargoships, 
and  troopships 


Europe 

Asia  and 
Western 
Hemi- 
sphere 1 

Strategic 
reserves 

Tout 

2 
42  . 
50  . 
56 

30  - 

i 

6 

42 

84 

80 

130 

56 

s, 

50 

80 

I  Copingencies  in  Asia  and  Western  Hemisphere  are  sufficiently  remote  to  allow  allocation  of 
land  foices  stationed  in  the  United  States  to  both.  If  they  v^eie  to  coincide.  U.S.  based  foices 
oriented  Inward  Europe  caul  J  be  divei  ted,  consistent  with  the  Uj  war  planning  assumption. 

■  Active  Ar.Tiy  divisions  allocated  to  Euicpe  include  2  based  in  Europe  and  5  based  in  the  United 
States. 

^  The  Marine  division  ciiented  to,'<ard  Asia  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  would  have  an  am- 
phibious landinK  capability;  the  other  would  not. 

*  Reserves  would  be  maintained  primarily  tor  augmentation  of  Europe-oriented  forces,  but 
would  be  available  tor  any  major  confintency. 


'  Airlift  squadrons  include  4  squadrons  of  C-5's  and  14  squadrons  of  C-Ul's  and  other  aircraft. 
The  C-5's  should  all  be  allocated  toward  Europe. 

«The  allocation  of  naval  forces  is  only  a  rough  calculation,  flowing  primarily  from  the  appor- 
tionment of  cairiers  and  amphibious  landing  loices  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

•  All  6  earners  will  have  been  constructed  since  1960,  and  will  thus  require  less  ti.Tie  in  port 
than  the  existing  larger  and,  on  the  average,  older  force.  3  carriers  will  thus  be  on  station  at  all 
times.  .  .    b 

«  Reflects  fewer  replenishment  ships  than  at  present,  accounting  for  reductions  in  carrier  taSK 
forces,  and  an  increase  in  sealift  capacity. 


( 2 )  Procurement  and  Modernization 
General  considerations 

In  the  wake  of  scandalous  problems  with 
weapons  procurement  in  recent  years,  it  is 
clear  that  rigorous  new  discipline  must  be 
applied  to  the  acquisition  of  new  weapons 
systems  and  military  equipment  and  supplies 
of  all  kinds.  Several  overriding  general  rules 
should  be  observed. 

First,  more  careful  scrutiny  of  military  re- 
search and  development  programs  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity,  to  assure  that  research 
which  cannot  be  expected  to  lead  to  viable 
military  systems  is  stopped  or  held  at  low 
levels  before  It  has  used  up  finds  far  In  ex- 
cess of  any  potential  worth. 

Second,  modernization  and  upgrading  of 
existing   forces   must   be    constantly   re-ex- 


amined to  assure  that  the  strategies  for 
which  replacement  systems  are  designed  re- 
main viable  in  the  light  of  advancing  tech- 
nology among  potential  adversaries. 

Third,  unnecessary  sophistication  of  weap- 
ons systems  and  the  incorporation  of  doubt- 
ful technology  must  be  avoided.  Such  recent 
and  current  projects  as  the  Main  Battle  Tank, 
the  Phoenix  missile,  the  Mark  48  Torpedo, 
and  the  SRAM  air-to-ground  nuclear  mis- 
sile are  sufficient  to  Illustrate  the  vast  po- 
tential waste  involved  in  moving  ahead  with 
procurement  of  "state  of  the  art"  technology 
which  does  not  live  up  to  paper  expectations. 
The  reports  of  many  returning  Vietnam  pi- 
lots that  the  high  sophistication  of  their 
aircraft  often  detracted  from  combat  effec- 
tiveness supply   a   clear   object   lesson.   The 


persistent  difficulties  of  Jamming  and  mis- 
fires which  accompanied  Initial  use  of  the 
M-16  rifle  in  combat  conditions  leave  little 
doubt  that  the  peril  of  U.S.  forces  can  be 
increased,  rather  than  lessened,  by  the  pro- 
curement of  weapons  which  are  not  yet  per- 
fected. 

Fourth,  military  procurement  agencies 
must  understand  that  cost  i.-;  an  object. 
While  combat  effectiveness  must  obviously 
play  a  pre-eminent  role  In  the  acquisition  of 
equipment  which  is  directly  related  to  com- 
bat, a  large  share  of  total  military  procure- 
ment involves  goods  and  services  which  have 
only  Indirect  relevance,  or  no  relevance  at 
all,  to  battlefield  conditions.  Such  Items 
should  be  procured  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost. 
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Fifth,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  resist 
vast  outlays  for  major  new  weapons  systems 
which  promise  only  slight  Improvements  In 
military  proflciency.  The  maintenance  of  a 
substantial  research  and  development  pro- 
gram assures  that  deployed  weapons  will  al- 
ways lall  short  of  what  is  within  the  realm 
of  scientific  possibility.  Procurement  should 
be  postponed  until  there  Is  both  a  sig- 
nificant margin  of  Improvement  and  a  dem- 
onstrable need  for  incorporation  of  the  Im- 
provement into  the  active  force  structure. 

Si.xth,  military  force  planners  should  be 
aware  that  more  effective  weapons  systems 
allow  fulfillment  of  the  same  mission  with 
fewer  weapons — that  within  the  context  of 
any  given  threat  new  weapons  can  replace 
old,  less  effective  models  on  less  than  a  one- 
for-one  basis. 

Naval  modernization 
The  proper  general  objective  of  Navy  mod- 
ernization plans  is  to  maintain  an  active 
fleet  in  which  all  ships  are  under  30  years  of 
age.  That  arbitrary  limit  should  not  apply  In 
all  cases,  of  course.  Ships  designed  for  com- 
bat may  have  to  be  replaced  more  frequently, 
to  incorporate  new  technology  and  to  respond 
to  changes  in  the  threat.  At  the  same  time 
some  vessels,  such  as  tankers,  tugs  and  cargo 
ships,  have  no  high  performance  requirement 
and  can  operate  well  past  the  30  year  limit. 
The  Navy  force  level  recommended  here 
can.  with  few  exceptions,  be  met  by  1975 
with  existing  ships  which  will  all  be  under 
30  years  of  age  by  that  date. 

All  six  carriers  will  be  15  years  old  or  less 
by  1975.  Amphibious  lift  forces  currently 
programmed  will  be  above  the  requirement 
for  a  single  Marine  Expeditionary  Force,  with 
delivery  of  the  general  purpose  assault  ships 
scheduled  to  enter  service  by  1975.  Major 
components  will  include  five  general  pur- 
pose assault  ships,  13  dock  landing  ships, 
and  20  landing  ships,  plus  associated  flag- 
ships, cargo  and  transport  capacity,  dock 
landing  ships  and  assault  ships. 

Existing  underway  replenishment  and  fleet 
support  ships  are  similarly  adequate  to  fill 
six  Underway  Replenishment  Groups.  Some 
additional  construction  of  submarine  tend- 
ers and  submarine  rescue  ships  may  be 
required. 

Escorts  now  in  the  force  will  be  sufficient 
to  meet  requirements  vin'il  1980.  By  that 
time  those  less  than  30  years  old.  counting 
only  ships  which  were  In  the  force  or  funded 
through  1971,  will  include  70  combined 
AAW  ASW  escorts  and  94  ASW  only  escorts. 
Sixty-four  of  the  AAW-ASW  ships  and  23  of 
the  ASW  ships  will  be  capable  of  speeds  In 
excess  of  30  knots.  The  programmed  escort 
fleet  is,  therefore,  well  iii  excess  of  the  130 
ship  recommended  program,  and  no  further 
coiistruction  is  required.  (Calculations  are 
based  on  the  slightly  larger  escort  require- 
ments which  prevail  when  the  escorts  are 
conventionally  powered).  Further  funding 
should  be  confined  to  subsystem  Improve- 
ments. 

The  major  remaining  need  for  new  ship- 
building derives  from  the  recommendation 
that  the  nuclear  attack  submarine  force 
should  reach  a  total  of  84  ships.  That  goal 
should  be  achieved  by  1980.  Under  the  pro- 
gram already  authorized  there  will  be  69 
nuclear  attack  submarines  by  1975,  leaving 
a  requirement  for  the  construction  of  three 
ships  per  year  after  that  date.  By  1980  the 
oldest  nuclear  submarine  will  be  26  years 
old.  but  all  but  seven  will  have  entered  the 
force  since  1960.  Meanwhile  a  research  pri- 
ority should  be  given  to  Improved  weapons 
and  detection  systems,  for  incorporation  Into 
both  new  submarines  under  construction  and 
older  submarines  already  In  the  active  force, 
to  improve  capabilities  against  both  subma- 
rines and  surface  ships. 

The  recommend  >d  expansion  In  seallft 
capacity  will  also  require  some  additional 
construction.  However,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  Initiated  a  program  to  encourage 
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the  construction  of  appropriate  capacity  un- 
der private  auspices,  with  arrangements  for 
chartering  to  the  United  States  when  new 
ships  enter  the  service,  thus  requiring  no 
budget  outlays  until  that  time. 
Tactical  air  forces 

The  competition  among  three  candidates 
for  the  close  air  support  mission — the  Air 
Force  AX,  the  Army  Cheyenne,  and  the  Ma- 
rme  Corp's  Harrier — should  be  settled  in 
favor  of  the  AX.  There  is  no  reason  other 
than  service  parochialism  to  suggest  that 
air  and  ground  missions  cannot  be  coordi- 
nated effectively  between  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Army.  While  the  Harrier  and  the  Chey- 
enne each  has  unique  characteristics,  they 
compare  poorly  overall  to  the  AX.  In  fact, 
the  latter,  a  simply  designed,  relatively  In- 
expensive aircraft,  comes  close  to  exemplify- 
ing the  kind  of  intelligent  design  decisions 
which  should  prevail  generally  in  procure- 
ment philosophy. 

Development  of  the  P-15  should  be  ended, 
and  design  work  should  be  initiated  on  a 
substantially  less  complex  Air  Force  superi- 
ority aircraft,  with  simpler  avionics  and,  for 
the  present,  without  the  attempt  at  a  long- 
range  standoff  missile  capability.  Along  with 
other  possibilities,  it  Is  worth  considering 
further  modification  of  the  F-4. 

Similarly,  the  Navy's  F-14/Phoenlx  Missile 
combination  should  be  terminated,  and  a 
new  Navy  aircraft  should  be  designed  pri- 
marily for  air-to-surface  capability,  eliminat- 
ing the  air  superiority  overlap  with  the  Air 
Force  and  recognizing  the  Infeaslbllity  of 
the  form  of  fleet  air  defense  contemplated 
in  the  P-14  design. 

(3)  Manpower 
Army 

Including  initial  sustaining  and  support 
Increments,  each  division  Includes  about  49,- 
000  men,  so  the  recommended  ten  division 
general  purpose  force  structure  would  Involve 
a  reduction  of  163,000  men  from  the  1972  ac- 
tive duty  Army  of  942,000.  A  twenty-flve  per 
cent  reduction  In  active  divisions  would  per- 
mit corresponding  cutbacks  in  base  and  In- 
dividual support  and  training  manpower. 
While  some  requirements  In  these  areas  will 
remain  constant  regardless  of  the  size  of  gen- 
eral purpose  forces,  the  full  percentage  cut 
can  be  achieved  by  a  reduction  In  pro- 
grammed Army  Inefficiency  from  the  current 
11  per  cent  to  5.5  per  cent.  In  addition  the 
ratio  of  support  to  combat  forces  Is  presently 
excessive.  The  consolidation  of  Intelligence 
activities,  plus  elimination  of  domestic  sur- 
veillance, would  allow  a  reduction  In  Intel- 
ligence and  security  forces  by  at  least  8,000 
men.  Cancellation  of  the  ABM  and  cutbacks 
In  Army  air  defense  missile  Installations  ac- 
count for  strategic  force  reductions.  It  Is  also 
proper  tp  plan  a  productivity  growth  factor 
of  at  ligast  one-third  of  that  experienced  In 
private  Industry  In  setting  military  man- 
power levels. 

Calculated  from  these  adjustments,  the 
recommended  Army  manpower  level  for  1975 
Is  as  follows: 

General  purpose  forces  (415.000 
land  forces,  2,000  mobility 
forces)  417,000 

Other  mission  forces  (21,000  Intel- 
ligence and  Security,  13,000  Com- 
munication, 8,000  Research  and 
Development,  8,000  Support  to 
Other  Nations) 60,000 

General  support  forces  (84,000  Base 
and  Individual  Support,  75,000 
Training,  25,000  Command,  6,000 
Logistics)    190.000 

Strategic    forces 3,000 

Subtotal   660,000 

Less  productivity  gain  of  1.3  per 
cent  annually  on  all  but  General 
Purpose  and  Strategic  Forces — 12,  000 

Total  Army 648,000 
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NAVY 

Beginning  from  605,000  active  duty  Navy 
personnel  in  1972,  the  retirement  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  carrier  lorce  recommended  above 
would  release  29,000  men  from  carrier  crews 
and  aircraft  pilots  and  maintenance.  Corre- 
sponding reductions  In  escort  ships  would 
release  an  additional  30,000.  Base  and  Indi- 
vidual support  and  training  coulc:  be  cut 
back  proportionately. 

Recommended  Navy  manpower  levels  for 
1975  include: 

General  purpose  forces  (3,000  Land 
Forces,  132,000,  TacUcal  Air 
Forces,  172,000,  Naval  Forces,  and 
3,000  MobUity  Forces) 310,000 

Other  mission  forces  (10,000  Intelli- 
gence and  Seciu-lty,  11,000  Com- 
munications, 8,000  Research  and 
Development,  5,000  Support  to 
other  nations) 34,000 

General  support  forces  (83,000  Base 
and  Individual  Support,  99,000 
Training,  30,000  Command,  7,000 
LogisUcs)    ■ 219,000 

Strategic   forces 19.000 

Subtotal     582,000 

Less  productivity  gain  on  all  but 
General  Purposes  and  Strategic 
forces    -9,000 

Total    Navy 571,000 

AIR    FORCE 

Tlie  Air  Force  beginning  from  753,000, 
should  be  reduced  by  40,000  to  reflect  the 
reduction  In  SAC  bomber  forces,  15,000  for 
U.S.  based  strategic  Interceptors,  and  13,000 
to  reflect  the  reduction  In  tactical  air  wings, 
with  corresponding  cuts  In  support  forces. 

Fiscal  1975  Air  Force  Manpower  would  be: 

General  purpose  forces  (68,000  Tac- 
tical Forces,  48,000  MobUlty 
Forces)    lie.nnn 

Other  mission  forces  (27,000  Intelli- 
gence and  Security,  29,000  Com- 
munication, 18,000  Research  and 
Development,  1,000  Support  to 
Other  Nations) 75,000 

General  support  forces  (123,000 
Base  and  Individual  Support,  56,- 
000  Training,  50,000  Command, 
10,000  Logistics)   239,000 

Strategic  forces 58,000 

Subtotal    488,000 

Less  productivity  gain —12,000 

Total  Air  Force 476,000 

Marines 

The  Marine  Corps,  beginning  from  207,- 
000  n:on.  can  b?  red.uced  from  three  to  two 
combat  divisions,  for  a  cut  of  29,000  men. 
The  logical  elimination  of  the  accompanying 
Marine  air  wing  would  release  another  10,- 
000.  and  Base  and  Individual  Support  and 
Training  could  be  cut  a  total  of  24,000. 

The  1975  posture  would  Ue: 

General  purpose  forces  (58.000 
land  forces,  19,000  tactical  air 
forces,  1,000  naval  forces) 78,000 

Other  mission  forces  (2,000  Intel- 
ligence and  security) 2,000 

General  support  forces  (26,000 
base  and  individual  support, 
28,000  training,  6,000  com- 
mand. 2,000  logistics) 62,000 

Subtotal   142,000 

Less  productivity  gains —2,000 

Total   Marine  Corps 140,000 

Total     active     duty     man- 
power       1,735,000 

Reserves  and  Guard 
The  reserves  should  be  upgraded  to  make  It 
realistic  that  they  be  Included  In  total  force 
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levels  deemed  available  within  60  days  from 
the  beginning  of  any  major  conflict.  This 
objective  requires  improved  training  and 
conunand  machinery  to  facilitate  the  rapid 
Incorporation  of  reserve  units  Into  the  active 
force  structure,  a  step  which  could  be  accom- 
plished without  Increased  procurement  costs 
because  of  suggested  reductions  In  active 
force  levels  and  because  modern  equipment 
will  be  freed  by  termination  of  the  Indochina 
conflict. 

The  National  Guard  should  be  reconsti- 
tuted and  somewhat  reduced  In  size  to  con- 
centrate on  Its  primary  responsibility  as  a 
domestic  mllltla,  maintained  to  handle  civil 
disturbances  and  natural  emergencies.  The 
change  would  Involve  significant  adjust- 
ments in  both  training  and  equipment,  giv- 
ing the  Guard  a  capabUlty  to  deal  with  civil 
disturbances  with  strategies  which  vary,  as 
they  obviously  should,  from  the  capabilities 
required  to  deal  with  a  military  adversary. 

The  paid  Reserve  and  Guard  component 
of  U.S.  military  forces  should  thus  Include 
the  following: 

National      Guard      (200,000     Army, 

50,000  Air) 250,000 

Reserves  (500,000  Army,  or  nine  divi- 
sion equivalents,  60,000  Air  Re- 
serve,  50,000   Naval   Reserve) 600,000 

Total  Guard  and  Reserve...  860,000 
Civilian  personnel 
The  reductions  In  military  personnel 
should  be  accompanied  by  proportional  cut- 
backs in  civilian  personnel  employed  by  the 
services  and  defense  agencies.  Defense  civil- 
ian manpower  under  the  recommended 
posture  would  be: 

Army 265,000 

Navy    225,000 

Air  Force 225,000 

Defense  agencies 45,  000 

Total  civilian  manpower 761,000 

End  to  the  Draft 

The  military  pay  raises  adopted  In  1971, 
plus  the  application  of  the  January,  1972, 
civilian  pay  raise  of  6.5  per  cent  to  the  uni- 
formed services  should,  with  regular  cost  of 
living  Increases,  be  sufficient  to  attract  an 
active  duty  force  of  1,735,000  men  composed 
entirely  of  volunteers.  However,  because  the 
5.5  per  cent  raise  tended  to  broaden  the  gap 
between  officer  and  enlisted  men's  pay,  and 
because  there  is,  given  present  excessive  of- 
flcer-to-enllsted  men  ratios,  no  need  to  sup- 
ply additional  Inducements  for  officers,  fu- 
ture cost  of  living  pay  Increases  should  be 
applied  disproportionately  to  enlisted  pay 
levels. 

Total  alternative  program  (by  1975) 

Military  p>ersonnel: 

Army 648.000 

Navy    471.000 

Marine    Corps 140.000 

Air   Force 476,000 

Subtotal,  active  duty 1,735,000 

Reserves    600,000 

National    Guard 250,000 

Total    ./...  2,586,000 

Civilian  personnel 761,000 

Strategic  forces: 

Mlnuteman  Missiles 1,000 

Polaris : 

Submarines   34 

Missiles  544 

Poseidon: 

Submarines   7 

Missiles  lia 

Strategic  Bombers: 

B-52's  and  FB-lll's... 200 

Manned  Fighter-Interceptor 
Squadrons    6 

Air  Defense  Firing  Batteries 8 
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General  purjK>se  forces: 

Land  forces: 

Army  divisions 

Marine  divisions 

Tactical  air  forces: 

Air  Force  wings 

Navy  attack  wings 

Marine  Corps  double  wings 

Naval  forces: 

Attack  carriers 

Nuclear  attack  submarines 

Escort  ships 

Amphibious  assault  ships 

Troopships,     cargoshlps.     re- 
plenishment ships 

Airlift  forces: 

Aircraft  squadrons: 

C-5A 

C-141  and  other 


General  purpose  forces $17.9 

Intelligence  and  communications 2.  3 

10      Airlift  and  seallft... 1.5 

2     Guard   and   Reserve 3.2 

Research  and  development 3.0 

18      Central  supply  and  maintenance 4.  1 

6      Training,  medical  and  other  personnel 

2         activities 6.1 

Administration 1.2 

6      Support  to  other  nations .6 

69      Military   assistance .9 

130  

66                  Total  general  purpose  forces 40.7 


4 
14 


Total  program  costs 
I  billions  of  1975  dollars] 

Military  personnel $18.6 

Military  retired  pay 5.  1 

Civilian  payroll 10.  2 


Subtotal,  pay 33.  9 


Equipment,  supplies  and  services.. 


20.9 


Total    54.8 

Administration's  fiscal  year  1972 
program  costs 

(billions  of  1975  dollars] 

Military  personnel $28.1 

Military  retired  pay 6.0 

Civilian   payroll $13.2 

Subtotal,  pay 47.3 

Equipment,  supplies  and  services 40. 1 

Total    87.3 

Less  estimated  Vietnam  increment 
(fiscal  year  1972  in  fiscal  year  1975 
dollars)    —12.8 

Total  baseline 75.5 

Proposed    strategic    forces    program    costs — 
1975 
The  following  estimates  are  for  strategic 

and   related   forces.   Including   an   allocated 

share  of  manpower  costs.  In  billions  of  fiscal 

1975  dollars. 

Strategic  forces: 

Minuteman    $0.2 

Polarls/Poseldon 2.9 

B-52/FB-111 0.7 

SRAM/SCAD 0.1 

Bomber  Defense 0.  8 

Surveillance 0.7 

Safeguard .0 

Subtotal,  strategic  forces 5.4 

Intelligence  and  Communications 3.2 

Research  and  development 2.5 

Supply  and  maintenance 1.  0 

Training,  medical   and  other  person- 
nel activities 1.4 

Administration .6 

Total,  strategic  forces 14.1 

Operating  outlays 7.6 

Investment  outlays 6.  5 

Totel   - 14.1 

Proposed  general  purpose  forces  program 

costs 
The  following  estimates  are  for  the  recom- 
mended fiscal  1975  General  Purpose  budget, 
in  1975  dollars. 


80      Operating  outlays 26.6 

Investment  outlays 14.2 


Total 40.7 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  PARENTS 
ENHANCE  EDUCATIONAL  READI- 
NESS OF  THEIR  CHILDREN 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

or   THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  pro- 
gram in  the  District  of  Columbia  school 
system  that  acknowledges  and  uses  the 
various  strengths  of  parents  concerned 
about  the  education  of  their  childi-en. 

The  program,  a  title  I  pupU  personnel 
program,  went  into  effect  last  year  and 
it  is  designed  to  increase  the  readiness 
of  children  entering  school  by  increasing 
the  knowledge  and  skills  of  the  pupil 
personnel  staff  who  help  parents  of  pre- 
school children  to  become  more  aware 
and  more  competent  teachers  of  their 
own  children  through  a  multidisciplined 
approach. 

The  Journal  of  Learning  Disabihties 
writes  about  this  program  in  its  Decem- 
ber issue — I  am  pleased  to  share  the  ar- 
ticle With  my  colleagues : 

Parents  Enhancing  Educational 
Readiness 

A  Title  I  program  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia schools'  Pupil  Personnel  Department, 
states  In  its  annual  report  that  the  pro- 
gram's success  is  "the  result  of  all  our  ef- 
forts— thinking  together,  working  together, 
and  pulling  together — for  something  we  be- 
lieve in." 

The  objective  of  Claire  Simpson,  designer 
of  the  program  and  a  psychiatric  social  work- 
er, Is  to  Increase  the  readiness  of  children 
entering  school  by  Increasing  the  knowledge 
and  skills  of  the  pupil  personnel  staff,  who 
in  turn  help  parents  of  preschool  children 
become  more  aware  and  more  competent 
teachers  of  their  children  through  a  multl- 
dlsclpline  approach. 

Before  pupil  personnel  staff  (tutors)  be- 
come Involved  in  the  program,  they  are  given 
special  instruction  in  seminars  and  work- 
shops. In  a  general  conceptual  framework, 
the  tutors  are  taught  the  sequence  of  phy- 
sical maturation  and  how  early  learning  Is 
influenced  by  this  sequence.  It  Is  necessary 
for  them  to  understand  this  since  learning 
does  not  Just  "take  place,"  but  Involves  the 
integration  of  the  person's  physical,  mental 
and  sensory  processes. 

In  the  tutors'  workshops,  educational  ma- 
terials, games,  and  so  forth,  are  developed 
and  Instructions  are  given  on  how  they  are 
to  be  used  in  their  work  with  the  children 
and  the  parents.  The  tutors  develop  a  simple 
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curriculum  aimed  at  helping  the  parents  and 
children  to  better  understand  school  ex- 
pectations. Instruction  also  Involves  the 
proper  use  of  the  language,  how  to  train 
children  to  pay  attention,  how  to  teach  them 
to  "observe,"  and  how  to  identify  and  match 
colors,  sizes  and  shapes. 

Parents  are  instructed  in  the  broadening  of 
the  family's  horizons.  Mothers  are  shown 
how  to  teach  their  children  In  the  home. 
Actually  the  tutor  provides  a  model  for  the 
parent  by  utilizing  the  knowledge  gained  In 
tutor  preparation  classes.  The  tutor  spends 
from  one  to  three  hours  a  week  with  each 
family  In  their  home. 

In  addition  to  working  with  parents  at 
home,  central  meetings  are  scheduled  for 
paitnt  participation  and  exchange  of  infor- 
mation and  ideas.  Tutors  also  have  sched- 
uled weekly  sessions  to  review  progress  and 
discuss  problems  encountered. 

As  the  parents'  knowledge  develops,  the 
frequency  of  tutor  visits  decreases.  However, 
the  lines  of  communication  are  kept  open 
even  after  It  is  mutually  decided  that  par- 
ents can  take  over  completely.  Requirements 
for  participation  in  this  program  are  that 
the  mother  must  be  at  home  during  all  the 
tutor  visits  and  that  parents  must  request 
such  services. 

Due  to  the  greater  Incidence  of  learning 
problems  in  children  from  poorer  areas  and 
because  social  proolems  directly  relate  to 
leariUng  disabilities,  this  program  Is  aimed 
at  using  and  developing  the  strengths  of  the 
parents.  PEER  finds  that  most  parents  have 
strong  desires  lo  help  their  children  but  lack 
the  know-how.  PEER  believes  that  the  initial 
school  experience  can  be  successful.  The  pro- 
gram works  to  give  the  child  a  positive 
feeling  about  going  to  school.  It  Is  felt  that 
parents  will  also  have  a  good  feeling  about  a 
school  that  has  reached  out  to  help  them  and 
recognizes  the  Importance  of  parents  to  their 
children. 

There  has  been  an  enthusiastic  response 
from  the  parents  in  this  program  who  now 
feel  they  are  a  part  of  teaching  their  own 
children.  Parent  attitudes  are  being  In- 
fluenced by  this  positive  experience  with  the 
school.  Shortly  after  the  program  got  under- 
way, there  was  already  a  list  of  parents  wait- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  the  program. 

As  a  result,  priorities  were  set  up.  If  a 
child  is  Identified  as  having  a  problem  in 
school  and  there  are  preschool  children  In 
the  home,  these  are  the  first  contacted.  The 
tutors  then  go  Into  the  homes  to  work  with 
the  mothers  of  these  preschool  children.  It 
Is  felt  that  these  are  the  ones  that  need  help 
most  urgently  as  their  children  could  be 
seen  as  potential  dropouts  after  they  begin 
school. 

A  newsletter  of  the  pupil  personnel  serv- 
ices, "Once  Over  Lightly,"  credited  Mrs. 
Simpson  as  architect  of  the  program  and  told 
of  her  starting  the  program.  In  the  news- 
letter, Mrs.  Simpson  reported  that  through 
her  work  with  children  she  became  aware 
"that  some  had  deficits  In  sensory  process- 
ing that  were  developmer^tal,  and  that  they 
needed  particular  kinds  of  help  In  learning, 
which  classical  teaching  did  not  provide 
them."  Because  of  her  Interest,  a  first  pro- 
gram was  started  at  Edmonds  School  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  Is  In  a  pre- 
dominantly black  neighborhood.  In  Its  first 
year,  parents  and  pupil  personnel  staff  from 
more  than  15  schools  were  Involved. 

Mrs.  Simpson  writes  In  reference  to  the 
PEER  program:  "Both  pupil  personnel  staff 
members  and  parents  have  learned  how  chil- 
dren learn  .  .  .  that  there  are  developmental 
sequences  and  stages  In  learning  .  .  .  Em- 
phasis In  the  program  is  on  making  the  par- 
ents aware  of  the  many  opportunities  they 
have  for  Increasing  their  children's  com- 
petence by  talking  with  them,  naming  ob- 
jects they  use,  things  they  do  and  feel."  She 
says  that  "parents  are  learning  to  teach 
shapes,  size  relationships,  colors,  and  direc- 
tions, in  the  course  of  their  normal  days 
with  their  youngsters." 
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"The  goal  of  the  program,"  according  to 
Mrs.  Simpson,  "Is  to  Increase  the  parent's 
awareness  and  competence  as  teachers,  to 
Involve  them  In  their  children's  learning  and 
In  the  excitement  of  learning  so  that  they 
will  continue  to  act  as  relnforcers  and  par- 
ticipants in  their  children's  learning 
throughout  their  school  experience." 

Eaxlier  this  year  when  the  program  was 
Just  getting  underway  and  other  areas  be- 
came aware  of  it,  considerable  Interest  was 
expressed  by  those  Involved  with  develop- 
mental problems  of  children.  Mrs.  Simpson 
will  be  pleased  to  share  her  experiences  with 
those  who  wish  to  contact  her  at :  Mrs.  Claire 
E.  Simpson,  Coordinator,  PEER,  Department 
of  Pupil  Personnel  Services,  Public  Schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  3242-A  Penn- 
sylvania Ave.  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20020. 
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create  would  not  help  the  government's 
credibility  gap,  but  neither  does  widespread 
civilian  surveillance  by  Army  agents. 


UNWARRANTED  INVASIONS  OF  PRI- 
VACY BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Harrisonburg  Daily  News-Record  of 
Januai-y  10  includes  an  editorial  taking 
note  of  the  strong  and  commendable  ef- 
fort by  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin>  to  combat  un- 
warranted invasions  of  privacy  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Senator  Ervin  has  for  years  done  out- 
standing work  in  opposition  to  imjus- 
tified  Government  secrecy  and  invasions 
of  individual  privacy.  Sen.itor  Ervin's 
unsurpassed  knowledge  of  constitutional 
law  well  Qunlifle.<^  him  to  champion  the 
causefi  of  free  information  and  individual 
rights. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial,  entitled  "Senator's  Ultimatum" 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SE.-iATOK's  Ultimatum 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln,  recognized  constitu- 
tional authority  and  opponent  of  government 
surveillance  technique^  used  against  the 
civilian  population,  has  set  the  stage  for  a 
confrontation  over  the  Issue  In  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Tlie  North  Carolinian  will  ask  the  Senate 
to  subpoena  Army  generals  or  other  ofRcers 
or  civilians  engaged  In  spying  activities  in- 
volving civilians. 

Ervln  says  he  also  will  demand  the  Penta- 
gon produce  all  documents  collected  in  the 
surveillance  program.  Including  dossiers 
produced  for  Army  files  and  computers.  The 
senator  has  been  trylrg  to  get  this  informa- 
tion from  the  Defense  Department  for  nine 
months  without  success. 

The  demands  will  be  made,  Ervln  indi- 
cated, soon  after  Congress  reconvenes  Jan.  18, 
unless  the  .Army  produces  the  data  volun- 
tarily. 

That  Is  not  likely  to  happen.  Because  the 
senator  Is  recognized  by  many  of  his  col- 
leagues as  an  authority  on  Individual  rights 
protected  by  the  Constitution,  his  demands 
will  carry  considerable  weight. 

This  is  one  instance  in  which  a  more 
conciliatory  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Army 
could  prove  the  better  part  of  valor.  Ervln  is 
not  known  for  making  Idle  threats.  A  con- 
frontation such  as  the  one  his  demands  could 


WILL  THE  PROPOSED  LOUISVILLE 
INTERNATIONAL  JETPORT  BE  A 
WHITE  ELEPHANT? 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  day 
of  increasing  air  travel  it  Is  obvious  there 
is  a  need  near  metropolitan  areas  for  air 
space  and  landing  facilities.  However,  re- 
cent experience  with  several  jetports 
around  the  country  have  resulted  in  be- 
ing little  more  than  enormous  burdens  to 
the  taxpayers. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  comparison  in 
the  case  of  the  Dulles  International  Air- 
E>ort.  Washington  National  and  Dulles 
International  are  the  only  federally 
owned  and  operated  airports  in  the  coun- 
try. They  are  also  the  only  airports  that 
are  not  in  some  way  responsible  to  the 
community  of  wliich  they  are  a  part.  The 
proposed  Louisville  International  Air- 
port, however,  is  responsible  to  the  com- 
munity. Airport  planners  and  agencies 
involved — including  local  and  Federal 
agencies — do  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
citizens  of  that  community. 

It  is  well  known  to  most  Americans  by 
now  that  the  U.S.  taxpayer  is  saddled 
with  a  $120  million  "white  elephant"  built 
outside  of  Washington,  D.C,  Dulles  In- 
ternational was  thought  by  some  of  the 
best  airport  facility  planners  in  the  coun- 
try that  it  would  pay  for  itself  in  rela- 
tively a  few  short  years;  yet  this  "Taj 
Mahal"  set  out  in  the  plains  of  Loudoun 
and  Fairfax  Counties  in  Virginia  is  still 
not  pajdng  its  way  today — all  at  the  ex- 
pense, mind  you,  of  the  taxpayer. 

Thirty  years  ago  when  the  Federal 
Government  first  got  into  the  airport 
business,  airport  location  was  not  a  ma- 
jor concern.  I  submit  it  should  be  one  of 
the  first  concerns.  No  longer  are  airports 
something  off  to  themselves  as  they  were 
two  or  three  decades  ago.  In  their  impact 
on  the  environment,  their  burden  upon 
local  ground  facilities,  their  contribution 
to  the  area's  economy,  their  performance 
of  vital  transportation  services,  and  a 
dozen  other  ways,  airports  today  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  urban  complex  they 
serve. 

These  factors  are  even  more  magnified 
in  Louisville  where  the  Louisville  Jetport 
will  not  be  federally  owned  and  operated 
and  where  the  communities  of  this  area 
must  have  a  voice  in  airport  planning 
and  policy.  In  the  Louisville  and  Jeffer- 
son County  Air  Board  booklet  entitled, 
"Facts  You  Should  Know  About  the  Air 
Board's  Proposed  New  Airport  for  the 
Louisville  Region,"  there  Is  a  sentence 
that  reads: 

Under  Federal  laws,  citizens  are  given  the 
controlling  voice  in  the  decision,  and  are  en- 
couraged to  express  their  thoughts  about 
the  project. 

I  believe  our  citizens  should  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  express  their  views. 
They  are  the  ones  that  would  have  to  live 
with  any  problems  that  might  be  created. 
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The  problems  of  airport  planners  to- 
day are  myriad.  They  must  create  a  fa- 
cility that  is  close  by  in  time  to  air  trav- 
elers, economical  to  build  and  economi- 
cal in  the  services  to  the  airlines.  They 
must  offer  all  the  desired  services  and 
accommodations  for  passengers.  They 
must  integrate  their  plaiming  with  all 
surface  modes  of  transportation.  They 
must  have  sufficient  capacity  to  accom- 
modate present  traffic  and  future  growth. 
Finally,  and  most  important,  they  must 
allow  for  modification  in  their  planning 
that  allows  for  serious  citizen  objections. 

Of  all  the  factors  that  must  concern 
today's  airport  plarmer,  the  problem  of 
airport  access  and  groimd  circulation  is 
of  special  importance.  Airport  access  ap- 
parently was  not  given  much  considera- 
tion in  the  construction  of  Dulles  Inter- 
national. 

It  deeply  concerns  me  that  one  of  the 
most  farcical  episodes  in  the  history  of 
Federal  projects  should  bear  the  name  of 
Dulles  after  the  late  Secretary  of  State 
who  fought  so  untiringly  and  so  success- 
fully for  the  cause  of  imiversal  freedom. 
For  the  Dulles  International  has  become 
a  most  unamusing  and  all  too  costly  a 
joke  on  the  American  taxpayer.  Yet,  one 
of  the  prime  concerns  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress should  be  the  taxpayer. 

I  am  even  more  deeply  concerned  that 
the  same  lack  of  foresight  and  proper 
planning  will  occur  with  the  Louisville 
Jetport  as  occurred  with  the  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airport. 

The  Dulles  International  was  com- 
pleted in  1962  and  opened  that  year.  Ex- 
perts had  estimated  that  this  federally  fi- 
nanced jetport  would  cost  only  $40  mil- 
lion and  would  take  about  2'/2  years  to 
complete.  At  that  time  there  were  a  few- 
Members  in  the  Congress  who  insisted 
that  the  cost  would  surely  double  before 
completion  and  that  it  would  take  more 
than  5  years  rather  than  2y2  years.  That 
was  a  more  realistic  target  date  and  a 
voice  or  two  was  heard  on  the  House 
floor,  but  imfortunately,  then  as  now, 
some  of  us  in  the  Congress  have  to  reckon 
with  the  immense  force  of  bureaucratic 
inertia. 

When  Dulles  opened  in  1962,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  predicted 
it  would  be  handling  2,600,000  passengers 
annually  by  1965.  Instead  fewer  than 
1  million  used  Dulles  in  1966 — 4  years 
after  its  construction.  The  FAA  esti- 
mated in  1966  that  Dulles  International 
was  only  operating  at  20  percent  of  its 
capacity.  So  its  growth  has  been  far 
below  its  expectation. 

I  am  sure  the  American  taxpayer 
would  be  interested  to  know  that  in  1966 
Dulles'  net  book  loss,  counting  interest 
and  depreciation,  was  running  at  a  rate 
of  $7.3  million  a  year.  The  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  however,  initially 
assured  Congress  that  the  airport  would 
repay  its  assigned  capital  costs  over  30 
years.  Later,  FAA  officials  were  speaking 
in  terms  of  35  years  or  more.  Recently,  a 
former  FAA  official  who  played  a  leading 
role  in  the  planning  of  Dulles  Airport 
says  that,  under  present  conditions,  it 
might  take  45  years  or  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  our  citizens  and 
taxpayers  would  also  be  interested  in  the 
adjusted  net  losses  for  1967  through  1971 
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and  the  projected  operating  losses  for 
1972  through  1977,  which  I  have  obtained 
from  the  Government  Accoimting  Office 
and  submit  for  the  Record  : 

ADJUSTED  NET  LOSS  REPORTED  BY  THE  FEDERAL 
AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION  FOR  DULLES  INTER- 
NATIONAL AIRPORT 


Statement 

Fiscal  year 

Loss> 

page  number 

Actual: 

1967 

$6,947,278 

3 

IS68 

6,959,66b 

6 

1969 

6,312,959 

9 

1970 

5,720,145 

12 

1971 

5,460,914 

14 

Projected: 

1972 

5,099,300 

17 

1973 

5,955.300 

17 

1974 

3,617,400 

17 

1975 

3,676,800 

17 

1976 

3,020,900 

17 

1977 

4,181,300 

17 

>  FAA's  computed  loss  for  Dulles  includes  an  adjustment  to 
reduce  depreciation  and  imputed  interest  expenses  for  construc- 
tive grant  funding.  The  adjustment  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that,  had  Dulles  been  under  sponsorship  of  a  State  or  local  entity 
rather  than  the  Federal  Government  the  airport  would  have  been 
entitled  to  Federal  grant  funds  which  would  reduce  investment 
and  related  expenses.  GAO  has  not  previously  reviewed  the 
propriety  of  this  practice. 

Prom  these  figures,  in  speaking  about 
Dulles'  1966  net  loss  there  are  those  who 
would  answer  that  FAA's  decision  at  that 
time  to  allow  jets  into  National  Airport 
is  a  factor  in  continued  losses.  This  is 
only  a  minor  point.  It  is  only  a  fraction 
of  the  major  and  paramount  problem — 
the  problem  of  inaccessibility.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  jet  service  for  the  Wash- 
ington regional  area  is  furnished  at  Na- 
tional because  of  its  convenient  site  lo- 
cation. This  results  in  National  being 
used  at  virtually  maximum  allowable 
levels,  whereas  Dulles  has  continued  to 
be  substantisdly  underutilized. 

The  following  table  compares  the  ac- 
tual air  carrier  operations  and  related 
passenger  traffic  at  National  and  Dulles 
for  each  calendar  year  since  1964. 


|ln 

thousands] 

Air  carrier  operations 

Passenger  traffic 

Calendar 

year' 

National 

Dulles 

National 

Dulles 

1964 

210.7 

28.2 

5.  B93.  9 

782.3 

1965 

220.1 

32.6 

6,726.4 

946.6 

1966. 

216.6 

37.1 

7.665.9 

1.106.3 

1967 

238.5 

51.0 

9,126.6 

1,476.4 

1968. 

235.  0 

58.9 

9,672.6 

1,661.4 

1969 

221.8 

63.4 

9,  905. 1 

2,010.9 

1970 

212.3 

62.1 

9,400.1 

1,981.0 

I  Figures  compiled  by  GAO,  August  1971. 

This  table  readily  indicates  the  lack  of 
growth  at  Dulles  that  was  projected  in 
the  planning  stage. 

I  bring  out  these  facts  and  figures  to 
show  that  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer 
there  has  been  a  great  tendency  to  over- 
estimate the  growth  of  the  use  of  Dulles 
Airport.  I  realize  that  since  1969  there 
has  been  a  slight  decline  in  air  travel  and 
Dulles  has  likewise  had  a  decline  in  pas- 
enger  figures. 

At  the  same  time,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  found  last  month  that  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  has 
made  no  real  effort  to  increase  the  use  of 
Dulles  International,  while  planning  to 
spend  millions  more  to  expand  present 
facilities  on  the  basis  of  purported  needs 
in  the  future. 

Is  this  the  same  bureaucratic  Govern- 
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ment  agency — FAA — that  is  now  par- 
ticipating in  a  dual  role  with  the  Louis- 
ville and  Jefferson  County  Air  Board  Air- 
port design  miles  from  Louisville? 

I  point  out  that  though  I  have  been  ac- 
cused of  being  a  conservative  for  my  years 
in  Congress,  this  is  a  matter  that  very 
much  deserves  a  conservative  viewpoint 
in  not  dashing  off  into  large  annual  def- 
icits at  the  expense  of  the  American  tax- 
payer or  at  the  expense  of  our  local  and 
State  taxpayer. 

As  the  Baltimore  Sun  reported  in  late 
1961: 

When  a  government  project  exceeds  its 
original  es  tuna  ted  cost  In  excess  of  300  per 
cent,  any  taxpayer  has  the  right  to  bawl. 

The  projected  cost  was  originally  $40 
million,  but  this  eventually  rose  to  more 
than  $120  million  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. I  have  never  heard  of  any  defense 
overrun  running  into  that  kind  of  ex- 
travagant excess. 

While  all  of  this  may  not  have  been 
FAA's  fault,  it  was  a  pretty  sorry  record 
and  one  which  makes  me  wonder  whether 
the  Congress  would  have  so  blithely  em- 
barked on  the  project  had  it  realized  the 
final  cost. 

Federal  statisticians  who  forecast  the 
traffic  at  Dulles  International  now  admit 
that  they  overshot  their  calculations.  Will 
the  same  gross  miscalculation  now  take 
place  at  Louisville?  Will  this  too,  be  an- 
other white  elephant?  They  were  not  even 
lukewarm  in  their  predictions  at  Dulles. 

As  reported  in  the  Washington  Post  in 
November  of  this  year,  figures  by  the 
Government  Accounting  Office  showed 
that  passenger  traffic  at  Dulles  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1971  had  dropped  13 
percent  from  the  same  period  in  1970. 
Since  the  opening  of  Dulles,  it  has  now 
operated  at  a  total  deficit  of  more  than 
$70  million. 

Dulles  International  today  is  still  only 
handling  about  20  percent  of  the  region's 
air  traffic.  The  remoteness  of  Dulles  to 
Washington,  D.C,  is  almost  identical  to 
the  remoteness  of  the  proposed  Oldham- 
Shelby-Henry  Coimties  location  to  Louis- 
ville. 

While  we  are  doing  some  calculation 
of  facts  and  figures  let  us  consider  the 
obvious  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
occurred  to  the  Louisville  Jefferson 
Coimty  Air  Board  officials  or  to  the  FAA 
officials. 

This  is  the  matter  of  the  significant 
difference  in  the  population  and  jetport 
needs  of  the  metropolitan  area  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  and  the  metropolitan  area 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Louisville's  pro- 
posed land  acquisition  as  compared  to  the 
land  size  of  Dulles. 

1970    Census 

Population: 

Louisville  metropolitan  area 826,553 

Washington  metropolitan  area. .  2,  861,  123 

Jetport  acreage: 

Louisville  metropolitan  area 35,000 

Washington  metropoUian  area.-         10,  000 

It  is  obvious  that  with  the  population 
differentials  between  Washincton  and 
Louisville  and  the  comparable  acreage 
difference  that  there  is  some  very  un- 
realistic planning  of  this  jetport.  Tlie 
greater  metropolitan  area  of  Wa;>hin8- 
ton  has  a  population  of  2,861.123  and  the 
greater  metropolitan  area  of  Louisville  is 
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only  826,553 — less  than  a  third  of  that  of 
Washington.  Yet,  Louisville  planners  are 
seeking  35.000  acres  compared  to  the 
10,000  total  acres  of  Dulles  Internarfonal 
or  3^2  times  as  much  land  for  one-third 
the  population. 

More  important,  let  us  consider  the 
character  of  these  two  metropolitan  com- 
munities. Wasliington  as  the  seat  of  our 
National  Government  has  a  regular  flow 
of  State,  municipal,  business,  and  private 
persons  coming  into  the  Federal  City  to 
conduct  business  with  the  Government. 

There  is  a  huge  influx  of  visitors  from 
across  the  country  who  come  to  visit 
their  Nations  Capital  adding  to  the  tran- 
sitory population  that  bring  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  air  traffic.  Washington  is  fast  be- 
coming the  hub  of  international  trans- 
portation just  as  New  York  is  today. 
There  are  thousands  of  groups  traveling 
from  abroad  that  merge  on  our  Capital 
City.  The  foreign  embassies  stationed  in 
Washington  regularly  have  visitors  com- 
ing to  the  city.  Our  own  State  Depart- 
ment helps  to  multiply  the  mass  of  visi- 
tors coming  to  Washington.  All  of  this 
bringing  about  voluminous  amounts  of 
airline  activity. 

If  10.000  acres  is  the  "airport  of  the 
future"  for  the  Nation's  Capital,  should 
not  it  be  enough  for  Louisville?  This  35,- 
000-acre  tract  of  land  for  jetport  use  Is 
unrealistic  and  will  be  an  even  greater 
burden  on  our  taxpayers  than  that  of  the 
Dulles  International. 

I  believe  we  owe  a  much  better  ac- 
countability to  our  citizens  and  without 
much  better  evidence  than  has  been  pre- 
sented, I  oppose  our  constructing  a  "35.- 
000-acre  white  elephant"  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayer. 

Additionally,  the  jetport  studies  that 
I  have  seen  take  no  cognizance  of  aero- 
space innovations  of  the  future.  Short 
takeoff  and  landing  procedures — known 
as  STOL — vertical  takeoff  engines — al- 
ready in  use  by  the  military  are  inno- 
vations that  must  be  considered  when 
officials  consider  long  term  land  needs 
for  airport  construction.  Ten  or  15  years 
from  now  our  jets  may  well  be  landing 
on  runways  in  size,  now  only  capable  of 
accepting  small  general  aviation  air- 
craft. There  is  substantial  evidence  to 
support  such  a  theory. 


THE  ANTI-DEFAMATION  LEAGUE 
RESPONDS 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19.  1972 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ordinarily  I 
would  not  comment  on  the  statements 
of  a  Member  of  this  House,  but  I  believe 
that  members  of  the  public  who  have 
been  attacked  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
by  a  Member  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  respond.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  am  placing  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  statement  published  by  the 
An ti -Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'rith, 
many  members  of  which  reside  in  my 
congressional  district.  The  statement  re- 
sponds to  charges  made  by  our  colleague 
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from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  against  this 
organization  and  other  Jewish  groups. 
I  personally  have  a  high  regard  for  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  and  its  mem- 
bership, as  well  as  the  other  Jewish 
organizations  attacked. 
The  statement  follows: 

Rarick;  Extremist  Voice  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress 

For  America's  extreme  ideological  and  po- 
litical Riglit,  for  the  dieliard  advocates  of 
racial  inequality  and  segregation,  and  now 
even  for  the  dark  demi-world  of  professional 
anti-Semitism,  there  is  a  shrill  and  persist- 
ent voice  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  voice  belongs  to  the  representative 
from  the  Sixth  Coiigressioaal  District  of 
Louisiana.  47-year-old  John  R.  Rarick,  an 
Indiana-born  former  Louisiana  state  district 
court  judge  who  was  first  elected  to  Congress 
in  1966.  It  brings  to  the  House,  and  to  vari- 
ous extremist  gatherings,  the  unreason  and 
the  inflammatory  vocabulary  of  blatant 
white  racism  and  of  a  stark  brand  of  anti- 
Semitism  unheard  in  Congress  for  many 
years. 

Surprisingly.  Rorick's  demagoguery  has  re- 
ceived little  attention  outside  of  the  periodi- 
cals of  the  Par  Right  and  the  hate  fringe, 
those  whose  issues  and  concerns  Rarick  has 
msule  his  own.  But  as  a  member  of  Congress 
he  has  provided  the  extremist  causes  a  new 
seat  of  seeming  respectability  if  not  a  wider 
and  more  attentive  audience. 

The  name  of  John  Rarick  has  been  lent  to 
promotional  and  fund-raising  activities  of 
Rtidical  Right  and  racist  pressure  groups,  and 
his  presence  on  the  platform  has  been  a 
highlight  of  many  a  Rightist  rally. 

On  Labor  Day.  1965.  before  his  election  to 
Congress  and  while  he  was  still  serving  as  a 
state  district  Judge  in  Louisiana,  Rarick  ad- 
dressed a  rally  in  Bogalusa.  La.,  sponsored  by 
cho  Anti-Communist  Christian  Association, 
a  camouflaged  Klan  group.  Leaders,  and 
many  members  of  the  organization  were 
at  the  time  defendants  in  a  court  action 
brought  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
to  enjoin  them  from  continuing  violence  and 
intimidation  against  black  people  and  wlilte 
civil  rights  workers  in  the  area. 

Since  reaching  Capitol  Hill,  the  Louisiana 
congressman  has  been  using  tlie  House  of 
Representatives  as  a  forum  and  a  sound- 
ing board  to  inject  into  the  Congressional 
Record  long  diatribes  from  the  busy  ex- 
tremisit  presses.  These  insertions  by  now  total 
hundreds  of  pages  and  have  cost  American 
taxpayers  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

ANTI-SEMITISM 

It  is  to  this  historical  record  of  the  Con- 
gress that  John  Rarick  has  committed  a 
number  of  baldly  anti-Jewish  articles  and 
.speeches  by  the  conspiracy  theorists  of  ex- 
tremism,  both  past  and  present.  Examples: 

On  AprU  19,  1971,  a  speech  delivered  by 
Col.  Arch  Roberts,  head  of  the  Committee  to 
Restore  the  Constitution,  a  lengthy  harangue 
in  which  Robert.s.  quoting  from  anti-Semitic 
pamphleteers  such  as  Eustace  Mullins. 
attempted  to  show  that  "internationalist 
money  lenders"  (a  number  of  Jewish  names 
supplied)  had  formed  an  "Invisible  Govern- 
ment of  Monetary  Power"  to  secure  world 
domination. 

In  January,  1970,  an  article  by  well-known 
anti-Semite  Richard  Gotten  (a  favorite 
source  of  Rarick's) ,  again  on  the  alleged  wiles 
of  these  "conspiratiorlal"  bankers,  in  which 
Cotten  at  several  points  used  the  Hebrew 
word  "shekels"  when  referring  to  gold  and 
then  spoke  of  "users"  and  "satanlc  swin- 
dlers" who  are,  he  said,  plotting  to  "destroy 
Christianity." 

On  AprU  23,  1970,  a  blatantly  anti-Semitic 
speech  originally  made  In  1934  by  the  late 
Rep.  Louis  T.  McFadden.  Quoting  articles 
published  In  the  1920'8  about  the  notorious 
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anti-Jewish  forgery,  the  Protocols  of  the 
Learned  Elders  of  Zion,  McFadden  had  con- 
tended that  predictions  contained  in  the 
spurious  Protocols  had  come  to  pass,  that 
•the  Jews  liave  the  gold"  in  the  United  States 
and  that  New  Deal  monetary  reforms  had 
been  specUically  designed  and  written  by 
tlie  Jewish  international  money  changers." 
Rarick  quoted  McFadden  further;  "Do  you 
not  see  the  Protocols  of  Zion  manifested  in 
the  appointment  of  Henry  Morgemhau  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury?" 

In  the  fall  of  1970,  a  series  of  lengthy  ar- 
ticles by  John  Birch  Society  writer  Gary  Al- 
ien that  were  then  appearing  in  the  Society's 
magazine,  American  Opinion,  and  that  at- 
trlouted  to  "international  bankers"  the  con- 
trol not  only  of  America's  currency  but  of 
the  nation's  newspapers  and  broadcast  media, 
with  lists  of  predominantly  Jewish  names 
allegedly   establishing   the   connection. 

On  June  4,  1971,  a  speech  by  Curtis  B. 
Dall.  chairman  of  Washington's  extreme 
Rightist  pressure  group,  Liberty  Lobby,  in 
which  Dall  charged  that  these  same  dia- 
bolical bankers  and  some  "well-financed 
atheists"   were  threatening  Christianity. 

On  February  23,  1971,  an  anti-Semitic 
source  of  utter  fantasy — a  discredited  canard 
entitled  "A  Racial  Program  for  the  Twen- 
tieth Century"  which  was,  said  Rarick,  "a 
scheme  to  bring  about  self-guilt  within  the 
white  race  and  to  promote  amalgamation  of 
the  races."  Rarick  identified  the  document 
as  having  been  vwitten  in  1912  by  "a  mem- 
ber of  a  different  minority  group.  Commu- 
nist Israel  Cohen."  The  racial  scheme  would. 
In  the  words  of  Israel  Cohen,  "deliver  Amer- 
ica to  our  cause." 

The  truth:  There  never  was  such  an  "Is- 
rael Cohen"  and  there  never  was  such  a 
Communist  document.  "Cohen"  had  made 
his  first  identifiable  appearance  in  a  pala 
advertisement  in  the  December,  1956  issue 
of  Tfie  Virginian,  an  anti-Semitic  monthly 
then  published  in  Newport  News.  "Cohen" 
and  his  so-called  "Racial  Program"  had 
achieved  wider  currency  after  being  insertea 
in  the  Congressional  Record  by  a  Mississippi 
congressman  in  1957  and  the  hoax  has  been 
quoted  since  then  in  the  anti-Jewish  prop- 
aganda tracts  of  such  professional  bigots  as 
Gerald  Smith,  Kenneth  Ooff,  and  Myron 
Fagan.  (It  had  been  thoroughly  exposed  by 
the  Anti-Defamation  League  and  by  th« 
Washington  Evening  Star  a  full  13  years  be- 
fore Rarick  again  sought  to  clothe  it  in  re- 
spectability, but  like  so  many  anti-Jewish 
forgeries  it  has  lingered  as  a  useful  weapon 
in  the  arsenals  of  bigotry.) 

On  February  24,  1969,  an  anti-civil  rights 
statement  signed  by  the  Citizens  Congres- 
sional Committee  of  Los  Angeles,  a  front 
group  for  Gerald  Smith's  Christian  Nation- 
alist Crusade. 

On  March  2,  1971,  an  article  from  Ron 
Gostlck's  virulently  antl-Jewlsh  Canadian 
Intelligence  Digest  written  by  Eric  Butler, 
Australia's  best-known  anti-Semite  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Butler,  the  au- 
thor of  a  scurrilous  commentary  on  the  Pro- 
tocols entitled  The  International  Jew,  wa> 
described  by  Rarick  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  "an  eminent  Australian." 

On  October  27,  1969,  a  speech  by  P.  A.  del 
Valle,  a  retired  Marine  Corps  general  who  has 
been  a  prominent  personality  In  the  world 
of  professional  anti-Semitism.  In  the  speech 
revived  by  Rarick,  del  Valle  charged  that  "the 
pride  of  the  Jews"  caused  them  to  reject  God. 
He  implied  that  Jews  are  the  "authors"  of  re- 
volution, asserted  that  the  "sons  of  Jacob" 
are  plotting  the  destruction  of  Christianity, 
and  assailed  what  he  called  "the  One  World 
Government  dreamed  up  In  the  Protocols  of 
Zion . . ." 

Does  John  Rarick  recognize  this  as  anti- 
Semitic?  On  more  than  one  recent  occasion, 
he  quoted  someone's  definition  of  antl-Sem- 
Itlsm — "a  smear  term  used  by  Communists 
against  those  who  effectively  oppose  and  ex- 
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pose  them."  Rarick  himself  has  made  state- 
ments that  were  Indicative  of  his  own  atti- 
tudes about  Jews — attitudes  not  very  differ- 
ent rrom  those  expressed  by  the  Cottens  and 
the  del  Valles  with  whom  he  sometimes  has 
linked  his  name. 

Shortly  before  Christmas  in  1969,  Rarick 
commented  about  a  protest  mounted  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  others 
against  a  sectarian  Christmas  display  under 
apparent  government  sponsorship.  Rarick 
said  the  protest  "follows  the  pattern  of  the 
minority,  who  are  not  content  to  live  in  free- 
dom outside  of  the  way  of  life  of  the  rest  of 
the  Nation,  but  who  feel  compelled  to  bring 
their  neighbors  down  to  their  own  level  in 
all  questions  where  they  find  embarrassing 
difficulties  to  exist."  The  congressman  added 
that  he  was  "noting  the  names  of  the  coun- 
sel representing  the  leftist  ACLU  .  .  ."  They 
were  three  Jewlsh-soundlng  names. 

On  January  2,  1971,  Rarick  went  out  of 
his  way  to  attack  the  Antl-Defamatlon 
League  and  the  American  Jewish  community 
after  a  number  of  civil  rights  groups  In  Vir- 
ginia had  criticized  the  use  of  right-wing 
films  In  a  training  course  for  the  Virginia 
State  Police.  Although  ADL  was  mentioned 
In  a  newspaper  article  about  the  protest, 
which  Rarick  placed  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  the  complaint  Itself  had  been 
brought  by  spokesmen  for  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  the  Richmond  Urban  League,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the  Vir- 
ginia Council  on  Human  Relations,  a  private 
group.  Rarick.  nevertheless,  declared  that  "It 
behooves  Jewish  leaders  to  get  their  activists 
back  Into  the  mainstream  of  the  American 
society." 

Rarick  himself  is  a  swimmer  In  the  brack- 
ish backwaters  of  that  society's  politics.  He 
has.  for  example,  maintained  a  close  and 
telling  relationship  with  the  personages  and 
policies  of  Liberty  Lobby,  perhaps  the  most 
extreme  of  America's  larger  Far  Rightist  or- 
ganizations. The  founder  and  guiding  hand 
of  Liberty  Lobby  is  WUlls  Carto,  an  elusive 
figure  who  has  been  a  leading  promoter  In  the 
underworld  of  professional  antl-Semlttsm  for 
over  a  decade.  Carto,  who  has  expre.ssed  ad- 
miration for  Adolf  Hitler,  has  been  a  prime 
mover  behind  several  blatantly  anti-Jewish 
publications  {American  Mercury,  Western 
DeMiny.  Washington  Observer  Newsletter). 
He  has  also  sought  to  revive  and  to  promote 
the  neo-Hltlerlan  writings  of  the  late  Fran- 
cis Parker  Yockey,  a  shadowy  anti-Semite 
and  neo-fascist  of  the  1940s  and  1950s.  In 
1960,  Yockey  committed  suicide  In  a  San 
Francisco  prison  cell,  a  few  days  after  he  had 
been  arre.sted  by  the  FBI  and  charced  with 
passport  fraud  following  a  series  of  mysteri- 
ous trips  to  various  parts  of  Europe. 

Rarlck's  endorsement  of  Carto's  Liberty 
Lobby  has  appeared  on  the  Lobby's  promo- 
tional materials.  Shortly  before  Rarick  was 
first  elected  to  Coneress.  editor  Ned  Touch- 
stone of  the  antl-Semltlc  publication.  The 
Councilor,  with  which  Rarick  has  been  asso- 
ciated, boasted  that  candidate  Rarick  "Is  on 
a  first  name  basis"  with  Carto. 

RARICK,    THE    JEWS    AMD    XSRAEI, 

The  olden  antl-Semltlc  canards  that  John 
Rarick  has  sent  re-echoing  through  the  halls 
of  Congress  and  In  Its  official  Record,  find  a 
practical  application  to  policy  matters  on 
the  question  of  the  Middle  East,  where  the 
Louisiana  congressman  sees  most  of  the  prob- 
lems created  by  "Israeli  aggression."  The 
aroma  of  antl-SemltIsm  was  apparent  when 
on  December  10,  1970,  Rarick  declared  that 
U.S.  policy  with  respect  to  Israel  Is  that  of 
America's  creditors,  "the  wealthy  Interna- 
tional bankers." 

On  that  same  day,  Rarick  Inserted  In  the 
Congressional  Record  a  long  anti-Israel  ha- 
rangue delivered  a  week  earlier  by  Alfred 
Llllenthal,  for  many  years  a  leading  pro- 
Arab  propagandist.  Llllenthal's  speech  was 
made  at  a  New  York  dinner  sponsored  by  the 
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National  Economic  Council.  The  NEC  affair 
had  been  held  to  honor  the  organization's 
founder,  the  late  Merwln  K.  Hart,  a  leading 
personality  In  the  world  of  anti-Semitism  for 
three  decades,  until  his  death  In  1962.  The 
dinner's  guest  list  had  featured  a  galaxy  of 
Radical  Right  leaders  and  activists  such  as 
Founder  Robert  Welch  of  The  John  Birch 
Society,  Arab  diplomats  and  pro-Arab  prop- 
agandists, and  a  number  of  well-known  anti- 
Semites,  Including  Richard  Cotten  and  (on 
the  dais)  P.  A.  del  Valle.  One  of  the  chief 
speakers  of  the  evening  has  been  Rep.  John 
Rarick. 

Rarick  views  any  U.S.  commitment  to 
Israel  or  any  aid  for  that  beleaguered  state 
as  dangerous.  He  has  declared:  "The  appar- 
ent policy  of  our  country  with  regard  to 
Israel  is  a  guaranteed  survival,  regardless  of 
cost  of  participation  by  our  Nation." 

On  another  occasion,  Rarick  charged  that 
the  United  States  was  making  available  to 
Israel  "the  weapons  with  which  to  contln\ie 
their  transgressions  against"  the  authority  of 
the  United  Nations — a  bizarre  argument  for 
a  congressman  who  at  other  times  has  par- 
rotted  the  antl-U.N.  line  of  Radical  Right  ex- 
tremists and  the  lunatic  hate  fringe  by  de- 
scribing the  United  Nations  as  Illegal!  un- 
American,  Communist,  atheist  and  antl- 
whlte.  Rarick,  It  seems,  becomes  a  champion 
of  the  U.N.  only  when  It  suits  his  anti-Israel 
prejudices. 

Those  prejudices  surfaced  as  recently  as 
September  24.  1971,  following  passage  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  of  the  draft  extension  law.  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  that  date,  Rarick 
cast  aspersions  on  the  Integrity  of  a  number 
of  Senators  who  had  voted  for  the  law, 
charging  that  they  had  bowed  to  "the  finan- 
cial and  political  powers  In  this  country" — 
presumably  "the  wealthy  International  bank- 
ers." Rarick  charged  that  the  Senators  had 
approved  the  draft  extension  "to  prepare 
U.S.  men  for  Impending  hostilities  In  the 
Middle  East." 

Rarick  has  tilso  attacked  respected  Jewish 
organizations  because  of  their  support  for 
Israel;  the  targets  have  Included  B'nal  B'rith, 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal  and  Bonds  for 
Israel.  His  attacks  on  UJA  have  included  the 
placement  In  the  Congressional  Record  of  the 
full  text  of  an  antl-UJA  blast  published  by 
Carto's  Liberty  Lobby. 

Despite  his  zealous  opposition  to  Israel  and 
to  American  aid  for  the  Israelis,  Rarick  has 
sometimes  been  less  than  candid  on  the 
subject  when  approached  by  Jewish  constitu- 
ents. Persons  with  Jewish  names  who  wrote 
him  In  the  summer  of  1970  out  of  concern 
for  the  situation  In  the  Middle  East,  and  for 
Israel's  dangerous  position  there,  received  a 
reply  which  stated  In  part:  "You  will  be 
Interested  to  hear  that  a  number  of  senators 
have  already  signed  a  letter  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  authort2se  the  sale  of  Jet  aircraft  to 
Israel  .  .  ."  The  letter  contained  no  Indication 
whatsoever  of  Rarlck's  own  unj-lelding  oppo- 
sition to  such  aid  for  an  Israel  confronted 
by  Arab  states  and  the  Soviet  Communist 
Imperialism  that  Rarick  claims  to  abhor. 

In  any  case,  Rarick  Is  perhaps  the  most 
vociferous  opponent  of  Israel  on  Capitol  Hill. 

LABOR  DAY,    196S 

Early  in  September  1965,  John  Rarick. 
then  a  state  district  Judge  in  Louisiana,  ad- 
dressed a  parade  rally  held  on  Labor  Day  in 
Bogalusa,  La.,  and  sponsored  by  the  Anti- 
Communist  Christian  Association,  a  cover 
name  used  by  a  Klan  unit  in  the  Bogalusa 
area  which  had  been  a  center  of  racial  ten- 
sion and  of  repeated  acts  of  Klan  violence 
and  Intimidation.  The  KKK  unit  had  been 
part  of  the  so-called  "Original  Knights  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan "  and  their  activities  around 
BogaJtisa  had  been  so  extreme  that  the  U.S 
Justice  Department  had  filed  a  Federal  court 
action  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
aimed  at  enjoining  the  Klan  group  from  fur- 
ther assaults  and  intimidation  against  black 
people  and  white  civil  rights  workers    The 
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Klan  unit,  ItB  leaders,  various  members,  and 
other  Individuals  were  scheduled  to  appear 
In  a  New  Orleans  court  room  the  day  after 
Labor  Day. 

Sharing  the  platform  with  Rarick  at  the 
Klan-front  rally  was  Richard  Cotten,  the 
anti-Semitic  broadcaster  who,  according  to 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1965,  stated  that  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  his  trip  from  California  to  Louisiana 
was  to  persuade  Judge  Rarick  to  run  for 
Congress. 

The  main  speaker  at  the  rally  was  to  have 
been  Robert  DePugh,  leader  of  the  gun- 
toting,  extreme  Rightist  organization  known 
as  The  Minutemen.  DePugh,  however,  was 
unable  to  appear  and  the  Labor  Day  gather- 
ing of  3.000  was  told  by  Cotten  that  DePugh 
had  a  court  appearance  elsewhere  the  next 
day  and  therefore  could  not  make  the  trip. 

When  the  Klan  court  case  opened  in  New 
Orleans  the  next  day,  witnesses  included 
Charles  Christmas,  who  had  served  as  Grand 
Dragon  of  the  Klan  unit,  and  his  second-in- 
command.  Saxon  Farmer,  who  had  sen-ed  as 
Grand  Titan. 

Both  testified  that  the  Klan  no  longer 
existed  In  the  Bogalusa  area  and  that  because 
of  its  "bad  reputation,"  it  had  been  decided 
to  try  to  "improve"  the  organizational 
"image"  by  dropping  the  Klan  label  and 
replacing  It  with  the  Anti-Communist 
Christian   Association   name   tag. 

Christmas  testified  that  most  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Klan  unit  had  kept  the  same  posi- 
tions in  the  Association.  (A  Congressional 
committee,  which  conducted  a  two-year  In- 
vestigation of  the  Klans,  said  in  a  1967  repwjrt 
that  articles  of  Incorporation  for  the  Associa- 
tion had  been  notarized  in  December,  1964. 
and  had  subsequently  been  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  Louisiana.  The  incor- 
poration papers,  published  In  the  report, 
showed  that  Saxon  Farmer  was  a  registered 
agent,  a  director  and  an  incorporator  of  the 
Association.) 

Christmas  also  told  the  court  that  the 
Klan  had  had  a  "wrecking  crew" — a  group  of 
so-called  "peace  keepers" — but  that  the  lead- 
ers had  come  to  feel  that  Its  work  was  un- 
necessary and  could  be  adequately  handled 
by  regular  law  enforcement  authorities. 

As  soon  as  Christmas  and  Parmer  had  testi- 
fied, the  Federal  Government — with  the  per- 
mission of  the  three-Judge  court — added  the 
Anti-Communist  Christian  Association  as  a 
defendant  in  the  case.  The  Government 
charged  that  the  Association  was  a  "front 
and  dummy"  for  the  Klan. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  proceedings,  the 
defendants  admitted  most  of  the  Govern- 
ment's allegations  of  violence  In  a  stipulation 
aimed,  according  to  The  New  York  Times,  at 
avoiding  some  of  the  embarrassment  of  open 
testimony  concerning  assaults,  harassment 
and  intimidation.  In  admitting  certain  of  the 
charges,  the  defendants  conceded  that  they 
had  assaulted  pickets  and  demonstrators, 
threatened  Negroes  with  death,  brandished 
guns  and  clubs,  and  that  they  had  threat- 
ened civil  disorder  to  discourage  demonstra- 
tions and  speeches  by  pro-civil  rights  groups. 
(They  did  not,  however,  agree  that  each  per- 
son accused  In  a  specific  instance  had  ac- 
tually participated.) 

On  December  1,  1965,  the  court,  headed  by 
Judge  John  Minor  Wisdom,  issued  a  strongly 
worded  injunction,  ordering  the  Klansmen 
and  other  defendants  to  halt  their  "acts  of 
terror  and  intimidation."  The  decision,  writ- 
ten by  Judge  Wisdom,  denounced  the  Klan 
as  a  "fearful  conspiracy  against  society" 
and  described  the  defendants  as  "ignorant 
bullies  .  .  ." 

It  was  at  a  1965  Labor  Day  parade  rally, 
sponsored  by  ."^uch  types,  that  John  Rarick 
had  appeared,  while  a  state  district  Judge,  the 
year  before  his  election  to  Congress. 

ON    MATTERS   OF    RACE 

When  elected  to  Congress,  Rarick  had 
.served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  the 
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Louisiana  (White)  Citizens  Councils,  whose 
leader  was  Leander  Perez,  now  decMl,  a  leading 
political  figure  In  Louisiana,  a  racist,  and  an 
anti-Semite.  Perez  had  been  exconimunlcated 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  In  1962  for 
his  views  on  race  and  his  opposition  to  de- 
segregation of  Catholic  schools  In  Louisiana. 
Rarick  had  also  served  as  an  "advisor"  to  The 
Councilor,  the  shrilly  racist  and  antl-Semltlc 
paper  then  published  by  the  Louisiana  White 
Citizens  Councils  under  the  editorship  of  ex- 
tremist Ned  Touchstone. 

The  Councilor  has  for  some  time  helped  to 
promote  Rarlck.  In  1967,  for  example,  while 
he  was  serving  his  first  term  In  Congress,  the 
extremist  periodical  had  urged  Rarick  to  run 
for  Governor  of  Louisiana  and  had  dubbed 
him  the  "White  Hope." 

In  May  1971,  The  Councilor  sent  out  a 
mailing  that  included  a  number  of  speeches 
by  Rarick,  reprinted  from  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  mailing  was  a  promotional  effort 
by  Touchstone  on  behalf  of  Councilor  Re- 
search, Inc.,  which  has  replaced  the  Citizens 
Councils  of  Louisiana  as  publisher  of  Touch- 
stone's hate  sheet. 

If  John  Rarick  arrived  in  Congress  five 
years  ago  as  Touchstone's  fancied  "white 
hope,"  he  has  remained  steadfast  as  a  lead- 
ing spokesman  on  Capitol  Hill  for  racial  seg- 
regation— especially  segregation  In  the 
schools,  where  Rarick  sees  Integration  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  the  land  as  "tyranny" 
and  segregation  required  by  local  law  as 
"freedom." 

When  Rarick  placed  the  "Israel  Cohen" 
propaganda  forgery  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  his  remarks  were  captioned:  "Race 
Destroyers  Are  the  True  Racists."  This  best 
describes  the  crux  of  his  thinking  on  race 
problems.  In  his  view,  advocates  of  integra- 
tion or  civil  rights  are  the  "racists"  and  the 
"destroyers"  rather  than  those  who  advocate 
separation  and  white  supremacy. 

On  January  22.  1971,  Rarick  Introduced  two 
bills  to  translate  diehard  extremist  "white 
hope"  Into  action.  He  proposed  legislation 
that  would  (1)  "amend"  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  to  permit  complete  racial  segregation 
In  education  and  (2)  make  Federal  marshals 
available  to  maintain  segregated  schools  by 
force.  He  has  also  Introduced  bills  to  repeal 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  and  the  "open 
housing"  law  enacted  In  1968: 

Rarick  has  meanwhile  accused  the  Nixon 
Administration  of  "continued  programs  to 
pacify  the  fanatical  race  mixers."  He  has 
termed  Administration  proposals  to  end 
housing  bias  part  of  a  "continuing  assault 
against  the  greatest  culture  and  the  greatest 
Nation  ever  bequeathed  by  God  to  man." 
(This  culture,  said  Rarick,  has  been  pre- 
served by  the  "white  population  from  its 
suburban  homes.") 

Rarlck's  massive  Injections  of  extremist 
propaganda  into  the  Congressional  Record 
have  Included  some  of  the  outpourings  of 
the  cultlsts  of  "scientific"  racism — in  partic- 
ular the  lengthy  didactic  letters  periodically 
sent  to  Presidents,  members  of  the  Cabinet 
and  other  officials  by  Carleton  Putnam,  a 
tireless  preacher  of  Negro  racial  Inferiority. 

Rarick  himself  has  referred  to  a  much- 
publicized  marriage  of  a  few  years  ago  as 
that  of  a  "high-ranking  Cabinet  officer's 
daughter  and  a  member  of  the  Negroid 
race  ..."  A  black  New  Orleans  attorney, 
Lolls  Elle,  has  testified  under  oath  that 
Rarick.  when  a  Judge,  had  once  said  to  him 
In  court:  "I  didn't  know  they  let  coons  prac- 
tice law"  Elle  added  that  Rarick  had  brushed 
aside  objections  to  the  use  of  the  word 
"nigger"  on  the  grounds  that  Its  use  was  an 
exercise  of  "freedom  of  speech." 

Rarick  had  labeled  the  Army's  program  for 
Improving  race  relations  "brainwashing," 
and  at  the  same  time  has  befriended  an 
Army  officer  who  was  disciplined  for  refus- 
ing to  shake  hands  with  a  fellow  officer  who 
was  black. 

Rarick  termed  It  "a  disgrace"  when  the 
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flag  was  flown  at  half-staff  for  the  late  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  whom  he  described 
as  an  "errand  boy"  for  "International  Com- 
munism." He  has  called  black  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  "a  scamp" 
and  "a  cheat." 

When  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Africa  In  1970,  he 
was  sharply  criticized  by  Rarick  for  the 
"rapport"  he  had  shown  with  black  African 
leaders.  In  the  same  critical  breath,  Rarick 
quoted,  with  obvious  admiration,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  apartheid  state  of  South 
Africa. 

This  reflects  still  another  facet  of  Rarlck's 
presence  In  Washington.  The  Louisiana  con- 
gressman has  been  a  virtual  lobbyist  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  for  the  white  supremacy  govpmment 
of  Rhodesia.  Rarick  went  to  Rhodesia  in 
1968  as  a  guest  of  the  American-Southern 
African  Council,  a  group  which  has  had  op- 
erational ties  with  Carto's  Far  Rightist  Lib- 
erty Lobby.  Rarick  has  since  peppered  the 
Congressional  Record  with  articles  from  Rho- 
desian  government  and  white  supremacy 
publications,  speeches  by  Prime  Minister  Ian 
Smith,  and  assorted  "reports"  lauding  the 
Rhodeslan  government  and  denigrating  ef- 
forts at  self-government  by  black  African 
states.  One  such  document,  filling  25  columns 
In  the  Record,  was  the  work  of  anti-Semite 
Richard  Cotten. 

Rarick  has  also  sent  personal  pleas  to 
President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Rogers  urging 
American  recognition  of  Ian  Smith's  govern- 
ment. He  se^s  political  skullduggery  In  Amer- 
ica's iinfrlendly  posture: 

"It  has  been  suggested  by  some  critics," 
he  has  said,  expressing  Innuendo  as  though 
it  wer-;  not  his  own.  ".  .  .  that  the  Rhode- 
slans  would  fare  better  If  there  were  more 
Rhodeslans  voting  In  New  Tork.  I  offer  no 
opinion  on  this  Idea." 

R.\BICK    AND    THE    RADICAL    RIGHT 

While  he  has  made  himself  the  Radical 
Right's  Capitol  Hill  spokesman,  John  Rarick 
ha.s  also  actively  collaborated  In  the  work- 
ings of  some  of  the  more  extreme  organiza- 
tions in  the  movement,  some  of  them  tainted 
with  bigotry. 

The  congressman's  relationship  with  Willis 
Carto's  Liberty  Lobby  has  been  mentioned. 
In  addition  to  lending  his  signature  to  the 
Lobby's  promotional  and  fund-raising  mate- 
rials, Rarick  was  also  the  chief  speaker  at  the 
1970  Liberty  Lobby  national  convention  In 
Los  Angeles.  Not  suprlslngly,  Rarlck's  voting 
record  was  tabulated  as  IOC"  perfect  In  a 
Liberty  Lobby  rating  chart  of  congressmen 
and  senators. 

In  October.  1970.  Rarick  add^ssed  the 
Washington  "March  for  Victory."  headed  by 
Right-wing  preacher  Carl  Mclntyre. 

A  month  earlier  the  Louisiana  congress- 
man had  been  the  lead-off  speaker  at  the 
annual  conference  of  the  White  Citizens 
Councils  In  Atlanta.  On  September  21,  he 
Inserted  In  the  Congressional  Record  the 
speech  that  had  been  delivered  at  the  segre- 
gationist convention  by  Tom  .Anderson,  a 
columnist  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  The  John  Birch  Society. 

In  1968  and  1970.  when  Rarick  sought  re- 
election to  Congress,  Andersen's  name  headed 
the  "National  Committee"  of  "American 
Friends  of  John  Rarick"  whose  letterhead 
proclaimed  that  it  was  "Dedicated  to  the  Re- 
election of  this  Great  American  and  Coura- 
geous Congressman."  The  National  Commit- 
tee of  the  organization  has  Included  nntl- 
Semltes  Cotton,  del  Valle  and  Curtis  Dall,  and 
a  number  of  other  Individuals  who  have  been 
active  on  America's  political  Far  Right  for 
iniiny  years. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  weekend  In  1971, 
Rarick  addressed  the  "New  England  Rally  for 
God,  Family  and  Country,"  a  massive  Far 
Rightist  carnival  held  annually  in  Boston 
under  the  tutelage  of  John  Birch  Society  offi- 
cials and  supporters. 
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As  mentioned  earlier,  Rarick  was  also  a 
featured  speaker  at  a  December,  1370  dinner 
of  the  National  Economic  Coui:cil,  aa  ex- 
treme Rightist  organization  founded  by  the 
late  Merwln  K.  Hart.  In  addition,  Riirick 
has  addressed  several  conventions  of  the  Par 
Rightist  coalition  known  as  the  C&ugress 
of  Freedom,  sharing  the  platform  on  at  least 
one  such  occasion  with  anti-Semites  Richard 
Cotten  and  Ned  Touchstone,  and  with  former 
Admiral  John  Crommelin,  a  racist,  an  autl- 
Semlte  and  in  bygone  years  a  frequent  can- 
didate for  public  office  in  Alabama.  Also  on 
the  platform  was  Opal  Tanner  White,  a  long- 
time co-worker  of  hate-monger  Gerald  Smith. 

Rep.  Rarick  has  hlm.self  served  as  chair- 
man of  at  least  one  Far  Right  organization 

the  Supreme  Court  Amendment  League 
(SCALE) .  which  made  Its  debut  at  the  Birch- 
Ite  New  England  Rally  on  July  4,  1968,  and 
which  boasted  an  advisory  board  that  In- 
cluded many  names  well-known  as  active 
Right-wing  extremists  and  that  also  in- 
cluded some  well-known  peddlers  of  bigotry. 

As  a  Congressional  echo  of  the  Radical 
Right  movement.  Rarick  has  been  the  drum- 
mer for  an  endless  variety  of  far-out  causes. 
A  few  examples:  his  opposition  (the  extreme 
Rightist  position  Is  usually  a  negative  one) 
to  the  United  Nations:  to  civil  rights  law;  to 
the  distribution  of  UNICEF  Christmas  cards; 
to  gun  registration,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the 
television  program  "Sesame  Street";  to  dis- 
armament negotiations,  sex  education,  and 
the  vote  for  18-year-olds.  On  the  subject  of 
the  Vietnam  War,  Rarick  asked  an  AprU, 
1971  meeting  of  the  Far  Right  Liberty 
.Amendment  Committee  in  San  Diego.  Calif.: 

"Why  the  hell  doesn't  somebody  In  Wash- 
ington have  the  guts  to  push  the  button?" 

Rarick  has  accused  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration of  appeasing  the  "Hanoi  Fifth  Col- 
umn." He  has  called  the  Mylai  atrocity  "the 
massacre  hoax"  and  "the  PlnkvlUe  massacre 
production." 

An  article  by  Rarick  that  appeared  In  the 
September.  1970.  Issue  of  the  anti-Seniltlc 
American  Mercury  bore  the  title.  "Americans 
Do  Not  Support  the  Genocide  Treaty" — and 
yet  Rarick  has  Invoked  that  sams  treaty  in 
opposing  school  busing  to  achieve  integration 
which,  he  argues.  Is  "genocide." 

Recent  Rarick  statements  have  brought 
disturbing  echoes  of  the  McCarthy  era  to  the 
House  Chamber.  He  has  said  that  "in  the 
State  Department  there  i.3  only  room  for 
those  who  are  soft  on  Conimu!:lsm.  pinks, 
punks,  and  fellow  traveler.3,"  and  he  has 
hinted  that  the  Department  is  heavily  loaded 
with  homosexuals.  In  the  fall  of  1970,  he  de- 
clared: 

"The  American  people  realize  that  their 
major  menace  Is  not  the  big  Red  army  from 
without,  but  the  big  pink  army  within.  With 
Mp.rxlsm  taking  the  world,  the  people  are 
wondering  why  there  Is  no  mention  cf  an 
obvious  Communist  menace  within  the  high- 
er echelon  of  our  Government." 

Rarick  followed  this  statement  by  insert- 
ing in  the  Congressional  Record  an  article 
by  a  leading  "subversion"  hunter  of  the  Radi- 
Ical  Right,  Frank  Capell.  w-ho  charged  that 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  "con- 
tinues to  protect  the  Communists." 

Rarick  has  also  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  attacks  published  by  Capell  against 
Presidential  foreign  affairs  advisor  Henry 
Kissinger  in  which  Capell  charged  that  Kis- 
singer was,  like  Secretary  Rogers,  soft  on 
Communists  and  Communism. 

One  such  Capell  attack  on  the  White  House 
aide  was  Inserted  by  Rarick  on  January  27, 
1969,  only  a  few  weeks  after  President  Nixon 
named  Kissinger  to  his  new  post,  and  only 
three  days  after  It  had  appeared  as  the  Janu- 
ary 24th  Issue  of  Capell's  Herald  of  Freedom. 
The  same  Capell  creed  made  the  Record 
again  on  Rarlck's  Initiative,  being  reprinted 
on  July  21,  1971.  In  October  1971.  Rarick 
spread  on  the  Congressional  Record  a  more 
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recent  attack  on  Kissinger  published  by 
Capell  on  Oct.  1. 

In  each  of  the  Capell  articles,  Kissinger 
was  described  as  the  son  of  a  rabbi;  the  1969 
article  spoke  of  Kissinger's  father  as  "re- 
portedly a  prominent  rabbi  and  a  Zionist  In 
Berlin."  (At  about  the  same  time  In  1969, 
Americans  for  National  Security — an  arm  of 
Carto's  Liberty  Lobby  apparatus — was  pro- 
moting a  so-called  "fact-sheet"  concerning 
Kissinger  which  described  the  father  as  "a 
prominent  rabbi  and  a  Zionist  In  Berlin.") 

(Henry  Kissinger's  father,  Louis,  now  In 
his  80s,  resides  in  New  York  City.  He  told 
the  Antl-Defamatlon  League  on  October  26, 
1971,  that  he  had  never  been  a  rabbi,  that 
he  had  always  been  a  school  teacher,  and  that 
before  coming  to  the  United  States  In  1938 
as  a  refugee  from  Hitler's  terror,  he  had  never 
been  part  of  the  Zionist  movement,  although 
*he  added  that  his  "heart  Is  for  Israel.") 

By  the  time  Rarick  got  around  to  using 
Capell's  material  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  Capell's  credentials  as  a  source  of 
accurate  Information  about  such  matters  had 
been  seriously  damaged.  He  had  authored, 
over  the  years,  such  sensationalist  pamphlets 
of  Far  Right  extremism  as  Treason  is  the 
Reason.  The  Strange  Case  of  Jacob  Javits, 
The  Strange  Death  of  Marilyn  Monroe,  and. 
In  1968.  Robert  F.  Kennedy — Emerging  Amer- 
ican Dictator  (renamed  Robert  F.  Kennedy — 
A  Political  Biography  after  the  Senator  was 
assassinated) . 

Capell  had  also  run  afoul  of  the  law  on  two 
occasions.  In  1944,  while  an  Investigator  for 
the  War  Production  Board,  he  was  indicted 
by  a  Federal  grand  Jury  on  charges  of  con- 
spiracy to  obtain  bribes,  pleaded  guilty  to 
three  counts,  and  In  May  1945,  was  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  of  $2,000  on  the  first  ciount  and 
to  serve  a  year  and  a  day  In  prison  on  each 
of  the  three  counts. 

In  March  1965,  Capell  was  indicted  by  a 
Los  Angeles  County  grand  Jury  of  conspiring 
to  commit  criminal  libel  by  circulating  an 
affidavit  which  falsely  charged  that  a  U.S. 
Senator  from  California  had  been  Involved  In 
a  morals  offense  15  years  earlier.  Capell  wrote 
a  letter  of  apology  to  the  Senator  as  part  of 
a  nolo  contendere  plea  to  a  lesser  charge. 

He  has  since  published  his  booklets  and  his 
Herald  of  Freedom  from  a  small  town  In  New 
Jersey  and  has  attracted  a  certain  following 
on  the  Far  Right  political  fringes;  articles 
bearing  his  name  have  been  appearing  regu- 
larly in  recent  months  In  periodicals  pub- 
lished bv  the  John  Birch  Society,  with  whom 
Capell  shares  a  belief  In  the  "conspiracy 
theory"  of  history  and  of  current  events. 

Rarick  likewise  shares  a  belief  In  the  "con- 
spiracy theory"  of  history  with  other  Ideol- 
ogies and  pamphleteers  of  the  Radical 
Right — the  theory  which  leads  Inevitably  to 
suspicion,  to  witch-hunting,  to  smear — and 
often  to  bigotry.  Rarick  himself  has  Insisted 
upon  "the  existence  of  an  International  con- 
spiratorial plot— en  invisible  government." 
An  example  of  the  "plot"  theory  translated 
into  specifics  Is  seen  In  Rarlck's  contention 
that  American  troops  serving  with  the  NATO 
forces  In  Europe — he  opposes  their  continued 
presence — are  "hostages"  to  U.S.  agreements 
and  are  too  close  to  the  Middle  East  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  powerful  secret  forces  that  he 
believes  decide  U.S.  policy.  The  Implication 
of  "Zionist"  influence  is  clear,  especially  when 
it  is  remembered  that  on  other  occasions 
Rarick  has  named  the  conspiratorial  "inter- 
national bankers"  as  the  framers  of  U.S. 
Middle  East  policies.  It  Is  a  fact  of  history 
on  the  Par  Right  that  the  step  from  "con- 
spiracy" theorizing  to  antl-SemltIsm  Is  a 
short  one. 

ASSAULTS  ON  THE  CHtTRCHES 

Rarlck's  views  and  recent  harsh  criticisms 
of  the  churches  and  their  leadership  are  fur- 
ther reflections  of  the  Radical  Right  perspec- 
tive on  contemporary  society.  He  sees,  for  ex- 
ample,  a  "revolution  of  change  and  toler- 
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ance"  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
contends  that  recent  activities  of  the  Pope 
"offer  tremendous  propaganda  potential  to 
the  Communist  conspiracy." 

Because  they  have  allocated  some  donated 
dollars  for  a  mailing  to  members  of  Congress 
urging  support  for  welfare  reforms.  America's 
Catholic  b'shops,  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  and  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
America  have  been  labeled  by  Rarick  as  "pi- 
ous pickpockets." 

In  May.  1971.  Rarick  Introduced  a  bill  to 
strip  rellglotis  organizations  of  their  tax- 
exempt  status  If  they  use  any  funds  whatso- 
ever for  "propaganda" — i.e.,  if  they  take  pub- 
lic positions  on  social  matters,  which  some- 
times become  political  matters,  and  thereby 
attempt  "to  influence  legislation."  Rarick  spe- 
cifically charged  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  with  what  he  called  "instances  of 
the  misuse  of  tax-free  funds."  Rarick  cited 
the  printing  of  pamphlets  advocating  equal 
rights  for  blacks  as  an  example  of  past  ac- 
tivity he  would  like  to  curb  by  law. 

.\  spckcsman  for  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  stated  that  the  Rarick 
bill  is  of  the  sort  that  is  designed  not  so 
much  to  be  passed  into  law  as  to  "hint  at 
legislation  that  could  be  enacted  unless  cer- 
tain groups  change  their  activities." 

By  the  nature  of  his  charges  and  by  the 
nature  of  his  assault  on  democratic  Ideals 
and  institutions.  Rep.  John  Rarick  places 
himself  on  the  farther  shores  of  American 
political  thinking.  His  significance  on  the 
general  scene,  however.  Is  that  his  position 
as  a  high  elected  official  in  the  United  States 
Government  Is  one  In  which  the  carrying  of 
the  virus  of  bigotry  becomes  a  matter  of  spe- 
cial concern.  By  employing  congressional 
privilege  and  prestige  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
wider  distribution  of  extremist  propaganda, 
and  even  the  canards  of  hate,  Rarick  has 
given  new  currency  on  Capitol  Hill  to  many 
a  discredited  voice  of  unreason.  In  practice, 
as  an  examination  of  his  speeches  and  his 
voluminous  Insertions  in  the  Congressional 
Record  reveals,  Rarick  has  often  used  his  high 
public  position  to  attack  the  integrity  and 
the  rights  of  black  Americans  and  to  echo 
some  of  the  worst  effronteries  of  blatant 
antl-Semltlsm. 

The  most  stunning  aspect  of  his  record 
of  extremist  demagoguery  has  been  the  gen- 
eral silence  with  which  It  has  been  met  In 
responsible  quarters.  The  question  arises: 
Have  the  American  people  and  their  elected 
representatives  become  so  preoccupied  that 
they  are  unaware  of  the  shrill  voices  of  ex- 
tremism and  bigotry  on  the  national  scene? 
Or  are  they  simply  Indifferent  because  they 
view  such  voices  as  unimportant? 
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INSURING   THE   NATION'S   HEALTH 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OP   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  27,  1971,  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal  carried  as  its  lead  edi- 
torial an  analysis  of  the  various  pro- 
posals pending  before  the  Congress  to 
establish  a  program  of  national  health 
insurance.  Since  the  question  of  national 
health  insurance  will  be  one  of  the  most 
important  ones  which  the  Congress  has 
to  deal  with  this  year,  I  commend  the 
following  editorial  to  my  colleagues. 
Insuring  the  Nation's  Health 

On  the  su'oject  of  a  national  program  of 
health  Insurance,  most  authorities  agree  on 
one  thing:  Changes  In  the  system  of  health 


care  are  necessary  and  inevitable.  After  that, 
disagreements  take  off  like  President  Nixon 
on  the  trail  of  another  summit. 

The  major  controversy,  epitomized  In  pro- 
po.sals  by  the  administration  and  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy  (D-Mass.),  revolves  around 
the  extent  to  which  the  federal  government 
should  control  health  care  and  how  much 
the  system  should  be  reorganized. 

There  Is  too  much  good  In  American  medi- 
cine to  revamp  everything,  and  there  Is  too 
little  pr(X)f  that  wholesale  changes  wfll  be 
an  Improvement  to  plunge  Into  them  with- 
out experimentation. 

The  most  re.sponslble  concepts  of  change 
seem  to  be  those  presented  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, both  of  which  seek  to  make  high- 
quality  care  available  to  everyone  at  a  mini- 
mum cost  without  usurping  the  prerogatives 
either  of  patients  or  physicians.  The  Ken- 
nedy proposal  would  cost  the  federal  gov- 
ernment an  estimated  57  billion  dollars  and 
would  make  the  government  the  manager 
of  American  medicine. 

Because  of  the  many  plans  for  national 
health  insurance  and  the  Intense  lobbying 
by  vested  interests,  none  of  the  bills  will 
have  easy  going.  It's  possible  that  no  com- 
prehensive plan  will  get  out  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  with  the  mem- 
bers opting  Instead  for  a  limited  attack  on 
a  special  problem,  such  as  more  and  better 
care  for  the  poor. 

The  committee's  second-ranking  majority 
member.  Representative  Al  Ullman  (D-Ore.), 
said,  "We  want  to  get  started,  but  we  don't 
want  to  go  In  the  wrong  direction." 

The  basic  problem  In  health  care  is  that 
demand  has  outstripped  supply.  With  the 
establishment  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  In 
the  middle  1960's,  many  more  Americans  were 
able  to  purchase  medical  care.  The  govern- 
ment and  the  health  Industry  agreed  that 
hleh-quallty  care  should  be  the  rieht  of  every 
citizen,  and  not  just  the  luxiiry  of  those  who 
could  afford  it. 

Care  Is  not  available  to  everyone  at  the 
same  levels  of  convenience  or  quantity.  Phy- 
sicians and  facilities  are  not  distributed 
evenly  among  the  population.  While  urban 
centers  attract  large  numbers  of  health  per- 
sonnel, many  rural  counties  have  few  if  any. 

Certain  groups,  such  as  the  poor  and  the 
non-white,  have  high  rates  of  disease  and 
disability  and  low  rates  of  medical  treat- 
ment. They  can't  afford  private  phvslclans, 
who  tend  not  to  practice  In  their  communi- 
ties, anyway,  and  the  centralized  medical  fa- 
cilities are  crowded  and  difficult  to  pet  to. 

Medical  Insurance  has  become  an  Incree.s- 
ingly  un.satlsfactory  method  of  buying  care. 
Overhead  and  risk  factors  have  driven  pre- 
miums up  without  expanding  coveraee  ap- 
preciably or  taking  care  of  catastrophic  Ill- 
nesses, which  can  put  a  family  In  debt  for 
life.  Because  Insurance  protection  deals 
mainly  with  services  delivered  In  hospitals, 
less  expensive  care  outside  hospitals  Is  not 
sought  as  much  as  It  shotild  be. 

The  cost  of  medical  treatment.  In  general, 
rose  rapidly  during  the  lost  decade.  Pay 
raises  for  hospital  emploves  and  technologi- 
cal developments  were  among  the  major 
causes.  These  are  the  problems  that  a  na- 
tional health  program  must  solve.  Senator 
Kennedy  would  do  It  by  eliminating  the 
medical  Insurance  industry,  financing  federal 
Insurance  through  new  taxes,  and  giving  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  homes  predetermined 
budgets.  Health  professionals  would  have  an 
option  of  going  on  salary. 

The  administration  argues  forcefully  that 
when  the  government  pays  all  the  bills.  It 
has  primary  Interest  in  holding  down  costs. 
This  leads  It  Into  the  business  of  approving 
budgets,  setting  fee  schedules,  monitoring 
for  acceptable  quality  of  service  and  other 
btireaucratlc  responsibilities  that  could 
amount  to  the  nationalization  of  the  medical 
system. 
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Both  the  administration  and  AMA  propos- 
als are  presented  as  starting  points  from 
which  careful,  reliable  steps  can  be  taken. 
The  President's  bill  would  require  employers 
to  provide  private  insurance  for  their  em- 
ployes, and  would  set  up  federal  insurance 
for  the  poor.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  up  to 
three  billion  dollars  for  1974.  Additional  leg- 
islation would  address  other  problems.  In- 
cluding the  manpower  shortage  and  the 
weaknesses  In  the  system  of  delivering  care. 

The  AMA  plan  would  provide  Income  tax 
credits  for  private  insurance  on  an  income- 
based  scale.  Low-income  families  would  get 
federal  subsidies  to  buy  Insurance  or  to  Join 
the  patients  of  a  group  practice. 

Neither  plan  would  control  insurance  costs, 
specifically.  But  they  envision  changes  in  the 
health  system  that  do  so.  The  development 
of  more  decentralized  health  clinics  and  in- 
creasing practice  of  preventive  medicine,  for 
instance,  would  reduce  the  use  of  highly  ex- 
pensive facilities.  If  per-caplta  payments  by 
insurance  companies  drop  or  hold  steady,  so 
will  premiums. 

The  quality  of  American  medicine  is  the 
finest  in  the  world.  To  maintain  and  improve 
that  quality,  health  professionals  must  be 
able  to  treat  patients  and  seek  Innovations 
with  as  much  freedom  as  is  practical  from 
governmental  red  tape  and  regulation.  Free- 
dom should  be  limited  oiUy  by  the  obligation 
to  make  health  care  available  to  everyone. 
But  the  limits  should  be  carefully  applied. 
The  health  sj-stem  would  suffer  a  crippling 
blow  If  it  were  turned  into  a  likeness  of  the 
welfare  system. 


DR   CARLOS  FI^fLAY  OF  HAVANA, 
AND  YELLOW  FEVER 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  19.  1972 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  mastery 
over  one  of  the  most  deadly  plagues  of 
our  human  existence  required  many 
years  of  patient  research  and  painful 
experimentation  before  the  stegomyia 
mosquito  was  shown  to  be  a  carrier  of 
yellow  fever  infection. 

Dr.  Carlos  Finlay  of  Havana,  Cuba, 
had  long  believed  that  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  disease  was  thus  trans- 
mitted, but  the  actual  fact  was  not  es- 
tablished until  the  practical  experiments 
of  Walter  Reed  in  Havana  confirmed  the 
theory  involved. 

In  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
Aliunni  Bulletin  of  summer  1971,  there 
is  a  splendid  article  on  the  subject  of 
Dr.  Finlay's  contribution,  entitled. 
"Carlos  Finlay  and  the  Carrier  of 
Death,"  Dr.  Finlay  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The  article  in  question  refers  to  the 
contributions  of  Reed.  Gorgas,  and 
others  who  participated  in  the  success- 
ful work  of  dealing  with  yellow  fever. 

The  Jefferson  Medical  College,  in  mak- 
ing publication  of  the  article,  in  one  of 
its  bulletins  is  commendable  and  tend.s 
to  widen  the  horizons  involved.  I  be- 
lieve the  article  is  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  Congressional  Record;  and  under 
leave  accorded  I  am  thus  placing  it. 

I  am  indebted  to  former  Congressman 
Maurice  H.  Thatcher  of  Kentucky  for 
furnishing  me  the  indicated  article.  He 
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served  with  General  Gorgas  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  during 
the  period  of  the  Panama  Canal 
construction. 

The  article  follows : 
Carlos  Finlay  .^nd  the  Carrier  of  Death 
(By  Juan  Angel  Del  Regato.  M.D.) 

Yellow  fever,  for  centuries  a  dreaded 
scourge  that  decimated  cities,  disappeared 
from  the  annals  jf  public  health  everywhere 
within  months  of  the  application  of  re- 
markably simple  preventive  measures  advo- 
cated by  a  tireless  physician,  genial  scientist 
and  dedicated  humanist,  Carlos  Finlay.  The 
brilliant  and  dramatic  verification  of  his  ex- 
perimental work  with  the  mosquito  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Medical  Board,  and  the  accept- 
ance and  Implementation  of  his  culicidal 
public  health  measures,  freed  the  world  from 
a  dreaded  menace,  facilitated  the  develop- 
ment of  easier  intercourse  among  nations 
and  made  possible  the  undertaking  of  civiliz- 
ing tropical  enterprises  which  affected  the 
history  of  mankind. 

Endemic  In  the  Caribbean  Islands  and 
coastal  areas  of  South  America  and  Africa, 
yellow  Jack  made  Irregular  excursions  to 
North  America  and  to  Europe.  In  the  United 
States,  the  southern  ports  of  Galveston.  New 
Orleans,  Mobile,  Charleston  and  Savannah 
were  frequently  visited,  but  the  curse  occa- 
sionally appeared  also  in  Memphis,  Saint 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  Pittsburgh.  In  the 
short  span  of  a  few  summer  weeks  the  dis- 
ease demoralized  entire  populations:  house- 
holds were  carted  away  In  wagons,  wheel- 
barrows, trains;  roads  were  Jammed  with 
an  endless  stream  of  those  fleeing  on  horse- 
back, donkeys  or  on  foot.  As  the  fever  found 
more  victims,  corpses  accumulated  with  an 
Intolerable  stench :  there  were  no  coffins,  no 
hearses,  no  grave  diggers !  Panic  spread  even 
faster  than  the  fever.  Men  would  abandon 
their  sick  wives  and  children  and  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  return  to  bury  them.  Few 
who  had  the  fever  survived;  they,  and  a 
number  of  others  who  were  unaware  of  hav- 
ing suffered  a  mild  attack,  became  Immune 
and  were  said  to  be  "acclimated."  Tlie  sta- 
tistics of  death  were  the  pulse  of  the  epi- 
demic. TTiey  could  not  describe  the  terror 
that  repressed  tears,  nor  express  the  sorrow, 
the  desolation,  or  the  solemn  oppression  of 
universal  death  upon  the  mind:  the  pain- 
ful acquiescence  that  man  can  suffer  from 
worse  than  fever  and  hunger.  And  then,  at 
the  height  of  despair,  when  hope  and  de- 
cency had  lost  their  emotional  primacy,  with 
the  first  winter  frost,  no  new  cases  occurred, 
deaths  decreased,  the  scurrying  absentees  re- 
turned and  life  resumed  with  diminished 
numbers  and  damaged  dignity. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  had  been  spared 
for  over  a  third  of  a  century  when,  in  July 
1853,  the  first  victim  of  yellow  fever  was  re- 
ported in  South  Street  near  the  wharves.  The 
next  day  five  new  cases  occurred  In  Swanson 
and  Water  Streets  and  the  panic  was  on.  The 
causes  of  the  epidemics  had  been  discussed 
for  centuries  and  the  arguments  were  the 
same  In  the  learned  academies  as  In  the 
streets.  The  contaglonlsts,  seeking  a  foreign 
cause  to  the  epidemic,  accused  The  MandaTin. 
the  three-masted  sailing  vessel  originating  in 
Clenfuegos  (Cuba)  which  had  Just  discharged 
its  cargo  in  the  wharves.  The  environmental- 
ists, seeking  the  cause  in  the  local  atmos- 
phere, pointed  at  the  unsanitary  alleys,  the 
foul  culvert  along  Pegg's  Run  opening  on  the 
Willow  Street  wharf,  the  undralned  deposits 
of  impure,  water  resulting  from  the  ebbing  of 
the  Delaware,  the  sewer  outlet  vomiting  a 
steady  stream  of  filth  and  belching  unwhole- 
some gases  above  water  at  the  South  Street 
ferry  dock.  The  victims  could  not  expect 
much  help  from  medicine.  Many  physicians 
still  practiced  the  controversial  purglng-plus- 
bleeding  treatment  of  the  famous  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Dr.  Benja- 
min Rush.  On  October  7th,  1853,  with  the 
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first  frigid  embraces  of  the  coming  winter. 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  recorded  its  last  case" 
and  the  end  of  the  epidemic,  A  young  student 
Just  arrived  from  Havana,  where  the  disease 
had  been  endemic  for  over  200  years,  must 
iiave  been  impressed  by  the  virulence  of  the 
epidemic  and  the  fever  of  the  Intellectual 
debate.  On  October  27.  1853.  he  registered  at 
Jefferson  Medical  College  to  start  his  studies 
of  medicine.  He  was  of  short  stature,  elegant- 
ly dressed,  displaying  unaffected  courteous 
manners  and  spoke  with  a  suggestion  of  falt- 
ering elocution  in  faultless  French,  Spanish 
or  English.  He  signed  the  registration  book 
as  Charles  Finlay. 

Juan  Carlos  Finlay  was  born  In  Camagiiey. 
Cuba,  on  December  3,  1833,  the  son  of  Dr. 
Edward  Finlay,  a  Scottish  physician,  and  of 
a  Frenchwoman,  Eliza  de  Barrds,  born  in 
Trinidad.  Tutored  at  home  by  a  paternal 
aimt.  Finlay  was  sent  to  France  at  the  age  of 
eleven  for  his  .secondary  education.  His  stud- 
ies were  marred  by  French  political  disturb- 
ances which  forced  him  to  spend  a  school 
year  in  Germany,  and  by  an  attack  of  chorea 
which  forced  his  temporary  return  to  Cuba, 
However,  he  received  a  sound  foundation  in 
the  classics,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
geography,  and  history.  He  Intended  to  study 
medicine  in  Prance  but  again  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Cuba  to  convalesce  from  an  attack 
of  typhoid  fever.  Unable  to  register  at  the 
University  of  Havana,  he  turned  his  Interest 
to  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  a  young 
American  Institution  with  a  vigorous  faculty: 
Joseph  Pancoast,  the  capable  Professor  of 
Anatomy;  Robley  Dungllnson,  the  prestigious 
physiologist  soon  to  become  Dean;  Charles 
Meigs,  the  brilliant  lecturer  and  obstetrician 
whose  vast  culture  and  high  ethics  permeated 
his  pupils;  T.  D.  Mutter,  the  beloved  Profes- 
sor of  Surgery  who  was  credited  with  Im- 
porting the  "quiz"  system  from  Edinburgh; 
and  J.  K.  Mitchell,  the  ardent  Professor  of 
Medicine  whose  views  on  epidemics  were  to 
make  an  Indelible  mark  on  Finlay's  young 
mind. 

Professor  John  Kearsley  Mitchell  was  a  Vlr- 
gUilan  and,  like  Finlay,  the  son  of  a  Scottish 
physician.  He  had  studied  medicine  in  Edln- 
bxirgh  and  had  made  a  reputation  as  a  com- 
petent physician  and  dedicated  teacher.  One 
of  Professor  Mitchell's  lectures,  subsequently 
printed  through  the  Initiative  of  his  pupils, 
was  entitled  On  the  Cryptogamous  Origin  of 
Malarious  and  Epidemic  Fevers.  In  it  he  ex- 
pounded his  theory  that  these  diseases  were 
caused  by  living  organisms,  by  fungi,  the 
spores  of  which  would  gain  access  to  the 
human  circulation  to  produce  the  fever.  Ar- 
guing against  both  the  contaglonlsts  and 
the  environmentalists,  the  eloquent  lecturer 
revealed  the  Inconsistencies  of  their  theories 
and.  In  the  process,  opened  new  questions  for 
which  there  were  no  answers.  Although  yel- 
low fever  is  predominant  In  the  tropics,  why 
Is  it  diminished  by  excessive  drought  and 
heat?  Why  do  sailors  who  go  ashore  in  in- 
fected areas,  from  Jamaica  to  Zanzibar,  fre- 
quently contract  the  disease  If  they  stay 
overnight,  whereas  those  who  sleep  or  stay 
aboard  not  only  do  not  have  it  but  do  not 
contract  It  from  their  dying  shipmates?  If 
Incoming  boats  are  vehicles  of  the  disease, 
why  do  boats  arrive  every  year  from  the  same 
infected  areas  without  causing  epidemics?  If 
the  disease  Is  contagious,  why  do  patients 
who  are  removed  to  the  country  or  to  hos- 
pitals not  give  their  disease  to  their  relatives 
or  neighbors,  to  doctors  or  nurses?  If  the 
disease  Is  not  contagious,  how  do  we  explain 
the  recorded  cases  of  distant  relatives  who 
acquired  the  disease  upon  receiving  the 
personal  belongings  and  clothes  of  a  relative 
who  died  of  yellow  fever?  If  the  miasmatic 
gases  are  the  cause,  why  do  gauze  veils 
around  face  and  neck,  and  window  screens, 
which  do  not  stop  the  circulation  of  gases, 
appear  to  be  protective  measures?  The  Pro- 
fessor commented  prophetically: 

"After  all  my  labor  and  your  polite   atten- 
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tion,  gentlemen,  the  theory  presented  to  you 
may  not  be  finally  demonstrated.  But  I  hope 
that  It  may  revive  the  inquiry  Into  the 
facts  .  .  .  We  must,  for  the  present,  suppose — 
he  concluded  sententlously — that  yellow 
fever  is  portable  yet  It  Is  not  contagious." 

The  Professor  had  all  but  suggested  a  vec- 
tor. Twenty-eight  years  later  his  Cuban  pupil 
became  the  first  to  suggest,  and  experimen- 
tally prove,  the  transport  of  the  causative 
agent,  then  still  unknown,  from  the  blood  of 
a  patient  to  that  of  another  person  by  the 
intermediate  of  an  Insect. 

Upon  registration  at  Jefferson.  Finlay  had 
chosen  as  his  preceptor  Dr.  Silas  Weir  Mitch- 
ell, the  young  son  of  Professor  John  Mitchell. 
Finlay  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  office 
of  his  preceptor  (who  was  only  four  years 
his  senior)  and  remained  with  him  for  an 
additional  year  after  his  graduation.  Weir 
Mitchell  had  done  work  In  Paris  In  the 
laboratories  of  Claude  Bernard,  the  father  of 
experimental  medicine.  The  brilliant  French 
scientist  had  planted  In  the  mind  of  the 
young  American  the  seeds  of  scientific  In- 
vestigation and  of  its  proper  course:  first  ob- 
servation, then  logical  hypothesis  and,  fi- 
nally, construction  of  an  experiment  which 
may  prove  or  disprove  the  logical  assump- 
tion. Thus,  in  his  association  with  Weir 
Mitchell,  Finlay  learned  the  sterility  of  the- 
ories that  were  iiot  corroborated  by  experi- 
mental work.  Their  friendship  was  to  last 
for  a  lifetime.  Although  he  continued  to  be 
active  in  medicine.  Weir  Mitchell  gave  him- 
self more  and  more  to  literature  and  became 
known  as  a  fiction  writer;  Finlay  returned  to 
Cuba  to  practice  medicine  but  continued  to 
be  fascinated  by  the  unanswered  questions 
posed  by  epidemic  fevers. 

Finlay  was  a  busy  practitioner  of  medicine, 
kind  and  devoted  to  his  patients.  However 
he  always  found  time  for  special  studies  with 
the  help  of  tthe  binocular  microscope  wlch 
he  had  brought  from  Philadelphia.  In  1858 
he  made  a  prolonged  study  of  the  changing 
alkalinity  of  the  air  which  he  attempted  to 
relate  to  the  changing  occurrence  of  cases  of 
yellow  fever.  In  1865,  he  married  Adelaide 
Shine,  a  finely  educated  young  woman  of 
pure  Irish  stock  and,  like  his  own  mother,  a 
native  of  Trinidad.  They  were  both  thirty- 
two  years  of  age.  For  fifty  years  of  their  mar- 
ried life  Mrs.  Finlay,  a  devoted  and  kind 
woman,  gave  her  husband  the  steadying, 
affectionate  support  which  he  must  have 
needed  to  sustain  his  scientific  efforts. 

In  1868  there  was  an  outbreak  of  cholera 
in  Havana  and  Finlay  took  care  of  a  number 
of  the  victims.  His  perspicacity  led  him  to 
observe  that  all  of  the  patients  came  from 
the  same  side  of  a  street  and,  in  further  in- 
vestigation, to  implicate  the  source  of  water 
as  the  cause  of  the  epidemic,  a  fact  which 
had  not  been  suspected.  This  year  ended  with 
the  rise  of  Cuban  patriots  In  a  cry  of  inde- 
pendence which  was  accompanied  by  the  lib- 
eration of  slaves.  The  war  lasted  ten  years 
and  ended  In  a  truce. 

In  1879  the  Spanish  Governor  of  Cuba 
appointed  Finlay,  as  representative,  to  col- 
laborate with  the  members  of  an  American 
Yellow  Fever  Commission  which  arrived  in 
Havana  to  make  studies  of  the  disease.  Dr. 
Stanford  E.  ChaU16,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, brought  with  him  a  young,  promis- 
ing medical  student,  Rudolph  Matas,  as  a 
scribe.  The  pathologist  of  the  Commission 
was  Dr.  Juan  Qulteras,  an  American  edu- 
cated Cuban,  and  the  bacteriologist  and 
secretary  was  Dr.  George  M.  Sternberg.  Fin- 
lay's collaboration  in  the  work  of  Sternberg 
and  their  passionate  interest  in  yellow  fever 
led  to  a  lasting  friendship  between  the  two 
scientists.  Upon  return  to  the  United  States, 
the  members  of  the  Commission  rendered  a 
report  in  which  they  included  an  account  of 
Flnlays  work  on  the  alkalinity  of  the  air. 
Tlie  report  concluded  that  yellow  fever  is  a 
transmissible  disease  and  the  causative  agent 
should  be  found  In  the  air.  Finlay  continued 
to  study  the  numerous  specimens  left  with 
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him  by  the  Commission,  particularly  blood 
smears  and  histologic  studies  of  blood  vessels. 
Professor  Rudolph  Matas  was  later  to  write: 

"The  Image  of  Carlos  Finlay  remained  in 
my  mind  as  the  model  of  exemplary  wisdom, 
of  the  laborious  worker,  wealthy  In  strength 
of  knowledge,  in  rectitude  of  principles,  in 
conscientiousness  and  Intellectual  Integrity." 

During  this  time,  Finlay,  a  man  of  varied 
Interests,  was  reading  a  book  of  botany  by  van 
Tleghem.  He  was  attracted  by  the  description 
of  the  evolutionary  cycle  of  a  parsislte  of 
wheat  t,puccinia  graminis)  whose  spores  of 
the  fungus  were  said  to  be  unable  to  germi- 
nate except  on  another  plant  (berberts  vul- 
garis),  whose  presence  was  necessary  for  the 
parasite  to  complete  Its  cycle  and  destroy 
wheat.  Thus,  Finlay  was  led  to  think  of  an 
equally  Indispensable  Intermediary  between 
one  case  of  yellow  fever  and  the  next.  As  he 
sat  beside  his  bed  saying  his  rosary  one  night, 
Finlay  was  disturbed  by  a  persistent  mos- 
quito. Distracted  from  his  devotion,  his  mind, 
starting  the  cycle  of  scientific  discovery,  first 
conceived  an  Idea  that  had  never  as  yet  oc- 
curred to  any  man:  that  the  mosquito  could 
be  that  indispensable  Intermediary,  the  car- 
rier, a  veritable  vector  of  death  between  the 
sick  and  the  next  victim.  And,  once  again,  as 
in  numerous  other  instances  of  important 
human  discoveries,  the  genesis  was  not  the 
result  of  logical  conclusions  or  the  yield  of 
an  experiment  but  rather  of  a  sudden 
thought,  as  a  flash  of  light  In  the  darkness: 
a  sudden  illumination,  a  manifest  sign  of 
long  prior  cogitation. 

The  mosquito  was  the  logical  hypothesis. 
Now  there  was  need  for  serious  observation 
and  work.  In  the  identification  of  Cuban 
mosqultos  available  foreign  books  were  not 
much  help  to  Finlay  so  he  sought  the  aid 
of  the  Cuban  naturalist,  Felipe  Poey,  who 
had  contributed  to  their  classification.  With 
a  dedication  that  must  have  seemed  odd  to 
others,  Finlay  studied  the  main  varieties  of 
the  insect  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  as  well 
as  those  In  flight  inside  mosquito  nets,  and 
finally  identified  the  culprit,  the  Culex  mos- 
quito (later  renamed  Stegomya  fasciata,  now 
Aedes  aegypti;  the  genus  Aedes  has  a  sub- 
genus Finlaya).  He  noted  that  the  male  of 
the  species  was  a  dull  vegetarian  who  died 
shortly  after  impregnating  his  mate.  Finlay 
concentrated  his  attention  on  the  sultry 
female,  studying  in  detail  her  anatomy  and 
physiology.  He  observed  that  she  bit  humans 
after  her  fecundation  and  laid  eggs  several 
times,  but  only  after  gorging  in  blood.  He 
watched  her  raise  her  buttocks  and  lower  her 
head  as  she  drove  her  trunk  through  the  skin 
into  the  blood  capillaries  of  her  victim.  After 
sucking  blood,  the  animal  became  quiet  for 
several  days  of  digestion  while  covering  her- 
self with  a  thin  coat  of  her  own  excretions. 
One  of  Finlay's  mosquitoes  bit  twelve  times 
in  thirty-one  days.  He  verified  that  the  insect 
could  hibernate  at  temperatures  Just  above 
freezing  and  could  be  destroyed  by  high  tem- 
peratures. The  relatively  cooler  hours  of  the 
evening  and  early  morning  were  her  favorite 
time  for  action.  He  observed  that  the  Culex 
mosquito  was  not  to  be  found  In  the  plains, 
away  from  rivers,  that  her  flight  was  short 
due  to  her  small  wings  and  that  the  rare- 
faction of  air  at  altitudes  beyond  1200  feet 
interfered  with  her  flight.  Because  the  insect 
preferred  to  lay  her  eggs  in  the  borders  of 
quiet,  clean,  fresh  waters,  she  was  often 
found  near  Inhabited  places  and  clean  house- 
holds. Finlay  also  noted  the  considerable  en- 
durance of  these  eggs,  capable  of  standing 
dryness  for  months,  before  their  eventual 
transformation  into  myriads  of  new  mosqui- 
toes. It  was  to  be  concluded  from  these  obser- 
vations that  ships  carrying  their  drinking 
water  supply  could  transport  the  insect  to  far 
lands,  that  hibernating  infected  mosquitoes 
could  travel  for  weeks  In  the  holds  of  steam- 
ers hiding  In  clothing  or  even  closed  baggage 
to  start  an  epidemic  in  the  port  of  call. 

In  February  1881  the  Spanish  government 
appointed  Carlos  Finlay  to  represent  Cuba 
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and  Puerto  Rico  at  the  International  Sanitary 
Conference  held  in  Washington.  DC.  The 
conference  busied  itself  primarily  with  reso- 
lutions on  international  regulations  and  with 
the  exchange  of  public  health  data;  it  is 
likely  that  the  assembly  of  functionaries  was 
qtilte  unprepared  for  a  challenge  of  the  con- 
cepts with  which  they  had  lived.  Cautiously, 
Finlay  presented  his  views: 

"Without  entering  into  technical  details 
...  I  beg  leave  to  remind  my  colleagues 
here  present  that  the  sanitary  measures  now 
generally  recommended  to  prevent  the  prop- 
agation of  yellow  fever  are  founded  upon  a 
mode  of  viewing  that  disease  which  Is  con- 
siderably at  variance  with  a  considerable 
number  of  observed  facts. 

""It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  three  con- 
ditions are  necessary  in  order  that  the  prop- 
agation of  yellow  fever  shall  take  place:  (1) 
the  presence  of  a  previous  case  of  yellow  fever 
within  certain  limits  of  time;  (2)  the  pres- 
ence of  a  person  apt  to  contract  the  disease; 
(3)  the  presence  of  an  agent  entirely  inde- 
pendent for  its  existence  both  of  the  disease 
and  of  the  sick  man,  but  which  is  necessary 
in  order  that  the  disease  shall  be  conveyed 
from  the  yellow  fever  patient  to  a  healthy 
individual. 

"If  my  hypothesis  should  be  realized,  all 
those  measures  now  employed  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  disease  would  turn  out  to  be 
without  effect,  inasmuch  as  the  principal 
efforts  should  have  been  directed  ...  to 
destroy  the  agent  of  transmission  or  to  divert 
it  from  the  path  that  It  follows  In  communi- 
cating the  disease."  ^^_ 

There  Is  no  record  that  anyone  present  dls- 
cussed  or  alluded  to  Finlay's  remarks;  it  is 
very  likely  that  no  one  there  understood  what 
he  was  talking  about.  Nevertheless.  Finlay 
had  put  his  message  clearly,  indelibly,  on  the 
annals  of  hl.storj'. 

The  time  of  logical  hypothesis  and  ob- 
servation was  past;  now  the  time  had  come 
for  experimentation.  The  experimental  pro- 
duction of  a  few  fetal  cases  of  yellow  fever 
would  have  convinced  the  skeptics.  Finlay.  an 
ethical  and  compassionate  man.  could  not 
bring  himself  to  experiment  on  the  unsus- 
pecting nor  endanger  the  lives  of  those  who 
entrusted  themselves  to  him.  Burdened  by 
his  own  temptation  and  by  the  suggestion 
from  others,  Finlay's  ethical  sense  and  un- 
tarnished conscience  prevailed.  Brought  up  to 
safeguard  life,  he  found  it  impossible  to  im- 
pose death  on  others;  like  many  before  and 
after  him.  he  may  have  sensed  that  to  decide 
someone's  death  was  to  begin  a  moral  descent 
that  he  must  have  dreaded.  Jenner's  discov- 
ery of  vaccination  was  over  seventy-five  years 
old  but  it  had  been  thought  applicable  only 
to  smallpox.  Now  Pasteur  had  Just  sugge.sted 
that  the  principle  could  be  applicable  to  all 
Infectious  diseases.  Little  by  little,  Finlay 
gleaned  the  posslbUlty  that,  with  the  help 
of  captive  mosquitoes,  he  might  succeed  In 
producing  mild  cases  of  yellow  fever  that 
would  immunize,  benefit  rather  than  destroy, 
the  consenting  subject  of  a  clinical  experi- 
ment. A  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Havana  were  Immune  to  the  disease  and  con- 
sequently unfit  for  such  an  experiment:  the 
volunteers  had  to  be  sought  among  the  un- 
acclimated  recent  immigrants.  Finlay  talked 
to  the  Captain  General  of  the  Spanish  troops 
and  twenty  soldiers  volunteered  for  the  ex- 
periments. It  was  Important  that  the  subjects 
should  not  have  been  exposed  to  yellow  fever 
and  that  they  be  qaurantined  for  a  reasonably 
time  before  and  after  the  experiment.  The 
soldiers  were  quartered  on  the  heights  of  La 
Cabafta  fortress  and  brought  across  the  bay 
in  groups  of  four  during  the  middle  of  the 
day  to  be  questioned,  examined  and  carefully 
chosen  by  Finlay  in  his  office. 

After  hatching  the  carefully  collected 
mosquito  eggs,  on  June  18,  1881,  Finlay  had 
a  mosquito  bite  a  patient  in  the  fifth  day 
of  what  proved  to  be  a  mortal  case  of  yellow 
fever  and.  after  twelve  days  had  elapsed,  he 
had    that   same   mosquito   bite   one    of   his 
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volunteers.  Nine  days  later  the  subject. 
Francisco  Beronat,  was  hospitalized  with  a 
typical  case  of  yellow  fever,  with  Jaundice 
and  albuminuria.  Plnlay  Inoculated  four 
more  subjects,  one  of  them  without  results. 
Meanwhile  he  observed  most  carefully  fifteen 
other  volunteers  quartered  at  La  Cabafia 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  inoculated 
ones.  None  developed  abnormalities.  Having 
Initiated  his  human  experiments  success- 
fully and  gaining  moral  strength  from  the 
fact  that  death  had  not  resulted  from  them, 
Finlay  presented,  on  Augxist  14,  1881,  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Medical  Sciences  of  Ha- 
vana a  paper  modestly  entitled  The  Mosquito 
Hypothetically  Considered  as  the  Agent  of 
Transmission  of  Yellow  Fever.  In  proper  aca- 
demic fashion,  this  was  a  detailed  presenta- 
tion of  his  studies  of  the  mosquito  and  of 
the  recent  experiments,  emphasizing  that  a 
single  bite  of  the  infected  mosquito  had 
been  insufficient  to  produce  a  fatal  case  of 
yellow  fever.  He  admitted,  self-crltlcally, 
that  there  could  be  no  certainty  that  his 
subjects  might  not  have  acquired  the  disease 
independently  of  his  Inoculations;  he  also 
admitted  the  necessity  for  further  study  and 
time.  Pinlay's  discovery  was  too  revolution- 
ary, and  Its  consequences  too  transcendent, 
for  it  to  be  admitted  readily  by  anyone,  any- 
where. His  colleagues  looked  at  each  other 
incredulously  and  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Academy  Ubled  the  paper  to  obviate  discus- 
sion and  embarrassment  to  everyone.  All 
that  can  be  said  charitably,  in  retrospect,  is 
that  the  Cuban  academicians  were  neither 
original  nor  exceptional:  their  attitude  was 
to  find  Its  echo  everywhere  for  twenty  years. 

Claude  Bernard  had  talked  of  hypothesis, 
observation  and  experiment;  he  did  not 
mention  the  fight  against  Incredulity.  Plnlay 
was  to  find  It  the  toughest  yet.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  scientists  distrust  new  revolu- 
tionary ideas  from  others;  rather  It  Is  their 
Incapacity  to  admit  to  themselves,  all  of  a 
sudden,  that  what  they  thought  they  knew 
was  not  so.  As  many  other  scientists  before 
and  after  him,  Finlay  had  to  learn  to  live 
the  double  life  oL  his  convictions,  unac- 
cepted by  others,  and  the  order  of  things 
acceptable  to  most  but  not  to  him.  As  so 
often  happtns.  Sir  Patrick  Manscn,  working 
in  Asia,  had  simultaneously  discovered  that 
the  mosquito  was  the  vector  of  filaria:  this 
was  revealed  years  later. 

Encouraged  by  the  fact  that  a  single  bite 
from  an  Infected  mosquito  had  not  con- 
ferred a  fatal  attack,  Finlay  continued  his 
experiments  and  found  that  the  longer  the 
time  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  bites  to 
the  sick  and  to  the  normal,  the  greater  the 
seriousness  of  the  attack  of  yellow  fever.  He 
also  observed  that  the  mosquitoes  became 
Uifectlve  sooner  at  a  higher  temperature.  He 
acquired  a  new  source  of  volunteers,  the 
Jesuit  fathers.  Toung,  unacclimated  priests 
were  sent  to  breezy  flnca  San  Jos6  outside 
Havana,  where  there  had  been  no  case  of 
yellow  fever  in  a  decade,  and  there  Finlay 
inoculated  them  with  Infected  mosquitoes. 
On  July  15.  1883,  Father  Urra,  S.  J.,  was  un- 
successfully Inoculated;  on  August  17  he  was 
again  bitten  by  a  mosquito  which  four  days 
earlier  had  bitten  two  patients  on  their 
sixth  day  of  the  disease;  while  none  of  his 
colleagues  showed  any  abnormality,  he  fell 
ill.  Father  Urra's  dally  record  (still  available 
today),  his  temperature  and  repeated  urine 
analyses  revealed  all  of  the  symptoms  of  a 
mild  case  of  yellow  fever;  in  subsequent  years 
of  residence  in  Cuba  he  never  contracted  the 
disease  again.' 


'  Case  number  seventy-one  was  Father 
Gutl6rrez-Lanza  who  became  a  noted 
twentieth  century  tropical  meteorologist  at 
the  Coleglo  de  BelSn  of  Havana;  It  was  to 
him  that  Finlay  confided  his  story  of  the 
rosary  and  the  mosquito.  Father  Outi^rrez 
recounted  the  charming  anecdote  to  the 
author,  in  Washington,  D.C..  In  1939. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Keeping  very  accurate  details  of  tem- 
perature, pulse,  urine  analysis  and  follow- 
up,  Finlay  accumulated  one  hundred  four 
records  of  Inoculations;  most  volunteers  de- 
veloped abortive  cases  of  the  disease,  few 
showed  frankly  pathologic  signs;  only  four 
of  these  Inoculated  volunteers  developed  yel- 
low fever  in  the  years  to  follow,  two  of 
them  fatally. 

During  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  Finlay  wrote  forty-five  papers 
to  scientific  academies  or  societies.  In  1884 
he  made  and  reported  a  comparative  study  of 
.spontaneous  experimental  yellow  fever.  Weir 
Mitchell  was  kept  informed;  he  suggested 
using  an  intravenous  needle  for  the  transfer 
of  blood  from  the  sick  to  the  normal  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  mosquito 
modified  "the  poison."  Commenting  on  a 
Mexican  experiment,  Finlay  wrote,  in  1886 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences: 

"This  unfortunate  result  agrees  with  the 
views  that  I  have  entertained  since  1881,  viz., 
that  whereas  the  disease  Is  not  spontaneously 
transmissible  by  Infection  through  the  air 
nor  by  contact.  It  can  be  communicated  by 
inoculation." 

Although  many  were  Indifferent,  others 
were  not.  In  1891  Lieutenant  Colonel  George 
M.  Sternberg  wrote: 

"I  think  It  proper  to  make  a  few  remarks 
In  reference  to  these  so-called  'mosquito 
Inoculations'  .  .  .  This  supposition  (Pinlay's) 
that  a  minute  quantity  of  virus  adhering  to 
the  surface  of  the  proboscis  of  the  insect  is 
sufficient  to  produce  a  mild  attack  of  the  dis- 
ease in  an  unprotected  person,  does  not  ap- 
pear very  probable  ...  I  know  of  no  experi- 
mental evidence  which  goes  to  show  that  the 
blood  of  yellow  fever  patients  contains  the 
virus  of  the  disease,  and  that  yellow  fever  can 
be  transmitted  by  Inoculations  of  such 
blood  ...  no  one  has  felt  sufficiently  Im- 
pressed with  its  value  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Flnley ..." 

Meanwhile,  the  actual  cause  of  yellow  fever 
remained  unknown  and  Finlay  applied  him- 
self also  to  its  discovery.  This  was  the  era  of 
Pasteur  jmd  the  solution  of  every  health 
problem  was  expected  from  the  discovery  of 
Its  cause.  Finlay  identified  a  micrococcus 
which  he  thought  to  be  the  agent;  a  report 
was  sent  to  the  Lancet  of  London  and  cul- 
tures of  the  bacteria  shipped  to  Weir  Mitch- 
ell. His  diligent  and  loyal  friend  had  the  cul- 
tures studied  by  Welch  and  Osier  at  Johns 
Hopkins  and  also  consulted  Sternberg  who 
had  Identified  another  bacterium  as  the 
cause  of  yellow  fever: 

"I  have  the  greatest  confidence  In  your 
powers  of  observation — wrote  Weir  Mitchell 
to  Plnlay — I  believe  that  you  will  come  out 
all  right  and  satisfy  everybody,  Including 
Sternberg,  who  Is  a  man  of  fair  mind." 

Finlay  and  Sternberg  only  added  their 
names  to  a  long  list,  not  yet  completed,  of 
prestigious  failures  in  this  endeavor. 

In  1892  Finlay  reported  to  a  Philadelphia 
journal  his  exp>erlments  on  the  treatment  of 
yellow  fever  patients  with  serum  from  the  im- 
mune. In  1894  he  reported  to  the  Eighth 
World  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography, 
held  In  Budap>est,  the  preventive  measures  to 
be  taken:  Isolation  of  patients,  fumigation  of 
houses  and  extermination  of  the  mosquito. 
Through  all  these  years  of  effort,  Finlay  had 
only  one  believer,  his  faithful  pupil,  collabo- 
rator and  friend.  Dr.  Claudio  Delgado.  Al- 
though the  disappointment  and  frustration 
would  have  been  too  much  for  anyone  else, 
there  Is  no  record  that  Finlay  showed  signs 
of  discouragement. 

Early  in  1895,  patriotic  Cubans  launched  a 
second  war  for  independence  from  Spain 
which  started  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Island 
and  the  clarion  sound  of  Eduardo  Agra- 
monte's  diana  mambisa  aroused  Cubans  to 
take  arms.  Less  than  two  years  later,  having 
defeated  the  Spanish  armies  along  their  way, 
the  insurrectos.  among  whose  ranks  was  Fin- 
lay's  son,  had  reached  the  western-most  pro- 
vince of  Cuba.  Then  the  Maine  exploded  in 
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the  bay  of  Havana.  In  April  1898,  the  United 
States  declared  war  on  Spain;  the  timing  was 
Just  right  for  the  mosquito!  The  first  troops 
left  Key  West  in  the  middle  of  June  and  on 
July  1st,  the  first  ca.se  of  an  American  soldier 
with  yellow  fever  was  reported;  the  number 
of  cases  was  to  mount  rapidly.  Finlay,  who 
was  in  Tampa  at  the  time,  went  to  Washing- 
ton to  see  his  old  friend  Sternberg,  who  had 
become  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  and 
also  had  replaced  Dr.  Leonard  Wood  as  White 
House  physician.  During  the  first  weeks  of  the 
war  Sternberg's  voice  was  law.  Finlay  asked 
that  a  commission  be  appointed  to  verify  his 
work  with  the  mosqulte;  Sternberg  was 
friendly  but  unsympathetic.  A  good  excuse 
was  the  fact  that  Surgeon  General  Wyman,  of 
the  U.S.  Marine  Service,  had  already  done  so 
and  that  his  commission  was  already  working 
in  Cuba.  In  spite  of  his  sixty-five  years,  Plnlay 
Insisted  on  serving  the  American  army  of  oc- 
cupation as  a  contract  surgeon.  On  July  22, 
1898  he  received  his  papers  and  was  shipped 
to  Santiago  on  the  hospital  steamer  Olivette. 
When  he  landed  on  Cuban  soil  the  war  was 
over,  but  the  health  of  the  doughboys  was  a 
mess.  The  Commander  of  the  American  troops 
in  Cuba  had  asked  for  Immediate  evacuation 
of  his  "army  of  convalescents;"  in  the  mixed 
metaphor  of  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt: 

"My  own  cavalry  brigade  was  so  weakened 
and  shattered  as  to  be  ripe  for  dying  like  rot- 
ten sheep." 

According  to  a  witness,  officers  as  well  as 
.soldiers  would  become  hysterical,  break  down 
and  cry  when  told  that  they  could  not  leave 
on  the  next  ship.  Roosevelt  accused  Wash- 
ington's "elderly  men"  and  their  inability  to 
break  through  routine.  The  peace  was  signed 
in  August  1898,  and  the  American  occupation 
extended  to  the  length  of  the  Island. 

Major  William  Crawford  Gorgas,  southern 
gentleman  and  career  U.S.  Army  physician, 
forty  four  j  ears  of  age,  arrived  In  Havana  In 
December  1838,  to  take  charge  of  the  health 
of  the  city.  The  son  of  a  Confederate  General, 
Gorgas  had  been  denied  an  appointment  to 
West  Point  and  chose  medicine  as  the  one 
other  door  to  the  U.S.  Army  and  to  the  hon- 
ored uniform  v;hlch  was  once  his  father's. 
Yellow  fever  was  no  stranger  to  Gorgas.  He 
had  witnessed  epidemics  of  It  and  had  sur- 
vived Its  visitation  upon  himself;  he  had  a 
passion  for  the  study  of  the  disease  and  fa- 
vored the  theory  of  the  miasmas.  As  he  ob- 
served later: 

"We  knew  no  more  of  the  sanitation  of 
yellow  fever  than  we  had  known  for  a  cen- 
tury before." 

Shortly  after  Gorgas'  arrival  in  Havana, 
Finlay,  who  had  returned  to  civilian  life,  ad- 
dressed the  medical  officers  of  the  U.S.  Army 
and  Navy  on  his  plan  to  abolish  yellow  fever: 
the  larvae  of  the  Insect  could  be  destroyed 
by  disinfectants  in  stagnant  waters,  the 
mosquitoes  by  fumigation  in  the  houses  of 
patients;  the  use  of  screens  In  windows  and 
doors  should  Impede  mosquitoes  from  reach- 
ing the  Infected  patient.  The  metal  screens 
used  in  the  U.S.  for  comfort  were  to  '■€  used 
for  health  In  the  tropics.  Gorgas  provided 
Havana  with  a  modern  and  efficient  health 
organization  and.  In  his  own  estimation,  the 
city  became  "cleaner  than  any  other  city 
had  ever  been  up  to  that  time."  In  spite  of 
energetic,  but  ordinary,  sanitary  measures, 
the  occurrence  of  cases  of  yellow  fever  and 
the  consequent  mortality  continued  to  In- 
creise  and  had  tripled  by  the  end  of  1899. 
The  paradox  was  pointed  out  that  the  clean- 
est sections  of  the  city  were  the  worst  af- 
fected Gorgas  was  later  to  admit  that,  al- 
though he  met  Finlay  almost  dally  in  the 
Sanitary  Department,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  believed  the  least  In  his  mosquito 
theory : 

"A  most  lovable  man  In  character  and  per- 
sonality,  scientifically  honest  and  straight- 
forward— wrote  Gorgas  of  Finlay — I  was  con- 
stantly bringing  to  his  notice  Instances  .  .  • 
which  could  not  be  accounted  for  on  the 
mosquito  theory.  He.  with  the  greatest  in- 
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genulty,  was  ready  to  explain  how  the  mos- 
quito theory  could  be  turned  so  as  to  meet 
Just  this  condition." 

Meanwhile  Drs.  Wasdln  and  Oeddlngs,  re- 
porting for  the  Marine  Service  Commission 
on  their  work  in  Cuba,  favored  the  bacillus 
aanarelll  as  the  cause  of  yellow  fever.  Stern- 
berg doubted  the  veracity  of  their  conclu- 
sions and  recommended  to  the  Adjutant 
General  the  organization  of  an  Army  Medical 
Board,  headquartered  at  Camp  Columbia,  to 
pursue  .  .  .  "scientific  investigations  with 
reference  to  the  Infectious  diseases  prevalent 
In  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  especially  of  yel- 
low fever."  He  designated  his  close  friend. 
Major  Walter  Reed,  an  Intense  Virginian, 
as  Chairman.  Contract  Surgeon  James  Car- 
roll, an  Englishman  by  birth,  had  done  bac- 
teriological work  with  Reed  on  the  bacillus 
icteroides  In  Washington.  Contract  Surgeon 
Jesse  W.  Lazear,  a  Baltimore  microbiologist 
with  training  at  the  Instltut  Pasteur,  had 
left  Hopkins  and  his  association  with 
Thayer  to  study  malaria  In  Cuba;  he  was  the 
only  member  of  the  Board  with  Interest  In, 
and  a  knowledge  of,  the  morphology  and 
physiology  of  mosquitoes.  Contract  Surgeon 
Arlstldes  Agramonte  y  Slmonl,  born  In  Cuba 
and  educated  In  the  United  States,  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Columbia  University  and  a 
former  bacteriologist  for  the  City  of  New 
York;  he  had  studied  for  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral the  appalling  Importation  and  propaga- 
tion of  typhoid  fever  to  American  Army 
Camps  In  Cuba. 

In  the  afternoon  of  June  25,  1900,  the 
members  of  the  Board  met  for  the  first  time 
on  the  porch  of  the  medical  officers  quarters 
at  Columbia  Barracks,  near  Los  Quemados, 
Marianao,  eight  miles  west  of  Havana.  They 
listened  reverently  as  Reed  presented  the  ex- 
tensive plans  of  the  Surgeon  General.  It  was 
an  unhurried  plan  and  all  felt  committed  for 
at  least  two  years,  whether  or  not  the  occu- 
pation of  Cuba  gave  way  to  a  new  republic. 
On  the  evening  of  this  historic  first  meeting 
Dr.  Lazear  had  a  long  and  fruitful  conversa- 
tion with  Henry  R.  Carter  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Hospital  Service.  In  Mississippi,  Dr.  Carter 
had  observed  that  an  Interval  of  fourteen  to 
twenty  days  lapsed  between  the  first  and 
second  case  of  yellow  fever  in  a  previously 
uninfected  house;  he  called  this  Interval  the 
extrinsic  Incubation  period.  On  June  26  Car- 
ter sent  Lazear  a  reprint  of  his  paper  on 
this  subject  with  a  ha-dwrltten  note: 

"The  a  priori  argument  of  Dr.  P's  theory 
has  much  In  Its  favor  and  to  me  is  more  than 
plausible  . . ." 

The  issue  of  the  bacillus  icteroides  pervaded 
the  work  of  the  Board : 

"The  laboratory  work  goes  on  but  not  as 
satisfactorily  as  i  had  hoped — Lazear  wrote 
to  his  wife — Reed  and  Carroll  have  notions 
as  to  what  we  should  do  that  I  don't  agree 
with.  They  are  not  Inclined  to  attempt  as 
much  as  I  would  like  to  see  done.  They  are 
Interested  In  the  controversy  with  SanarelU 
and  they  think  of  that  all  the  time." 

Agramonte's  work  did  confirm  that  the 
bacillus  icteroides  was  only  a  frequent  con- 
taminant found  In  various  cadavers.  Lazear 
pursued  his  Interest  In  malaria  and  mosqui- 
toes; In  his  laboratory  he  developed  a  colony 
of  the  various  varieties  found  in  Cuba.  In 
Plnar  del  Rio  as  In  Santa  Clara,  Reed  and 
Agramonte  were  faced  with  cases  and  cir- 
cumstances that  threw  great  doubts  on  the 
spread  of  the  disease  by  direct  contact  with 
patients.  Towards  the  end  of  July  the  Board 
members  decided  to  study  the  "mosquito 
theory:" 

"The  work  along  the  lines  of  Dr.  Pinlay's 
theory  was  undertaken  as  a  matter  of  course 
.  .  .  and  not  becaixse  as  a  body  the  Board 
thought  any  too  well  of  it — wrote  Agra- 
monte— At  the  time  neither  Drs.  Reed,  Car- 
roll or  myself  believed  in  the  said  theory,  the 
only  one  of  us  Inclined  to  consider  It  favor- 
ably bemg  my  friend  and  classmate.  Dr. 
Jesse  L.  Lazear." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

On  August  1,  1900,  the  members  paved  a 
visit  to  Dr.  Finlay  in  his  home.  110  Agu'acate 
Street  In  old  Havana.  He  received  them  most 
cordially  and,  to  their  estonlshment  and  de- 
light, unveiled  before  them  a  multitude  of 
observations  and  facts  accumulated  during 
years  of  work.  In  a  white  porcelain  soap  dish 
Plnlay  gave  them  mosquito  eggs;  he  admon- 
ished them  as  to  the  dangerous  escape  of  an 
Infected  mcsqulto.  Lazear  was  the  natural 
heir  to  this  work  and  he  undertook  It  en- 
thusiastically. To  avoid  outside  criticism  the 
Board  members  agreed  to  use  themselves,  as 
well  as  others,  as  subjects  for  their  experi- 
mentation. On  the  day  following  their  visit 
to  Finlay,  Reed  returned  to  Washington 
where  he  was  to  spend  over  two  months  writ- 
ing a  report  on  typhoid  fever  in  the  Army  of 
occupation.  Assisted  by  Hospital  Steward. 
John  Neate,  Lazear  hatched  the  mosquito 
eggs  and  with  all  due  precautions  travelled 
by  doherty-wapon  to  Hospital  Las  Animas 
to  have  the  insects  bite  patients  with  con- 
firmed yellow  fever.  In  the  first  ten  days  of 
their  work  Inocvilation  attempts  were  tnade, 
without  results,  on  a  total  of  nine  non-Im- 
mune subjects  (Including  Lazear)  and  early 
discouragement  and  Incredulity  settled 
among  the  experimenters.  Whether  or  not 
thev  had  bitten  on  yellow  fever  patients, 
however,  mosquitoes  had  to  be  kent  alive  by 
lettlnp  them   suck   human   blood. 

On  Aueiist  27,  1900,  pfter  lunch,  Lazear  re- 
marked that  one  of  his  mosquitoes  apnonred 
wenk.  Dr.  Cnrroll.  In  a  snlrlt  of  lest,  allowpd 
himself  to  be  bitten  bv  this  mosoulto  w^>Ich 
had  filled  on  a  patient  twlve  davs  «>arl'er; 
wltMn  six  days  he  presented  Jaundice  and 
albuminuria. 

"Lazear  and  I  were  almost  panic-stricken 

wrote  Aeramonte  later — Lazear.  poor  fellow. 
In  his  desire  to  -jxculnate  himself  .  .  .  re- 
peatedly mentioned  that  he  himself  had 
been  bitten  two  weeks  before  .  .  ." 

Nevertheless,  a  sense  of  exultation  took 
hold  of  them.  Lazear  observed  and  recorded 
the  crucial  tlmlnR  of  the  mosoulto  hlt»  of 
the  vellow  fever  patient  within  the  early  days 
of  the  disease;  the  earlier  Inociilatlons  had 
all  been  done  with  mopoultoes  that  had  bit- 
ten patients  In  their  fifth  or  sixth  dav  of  the 
disease.  Ohviouslv.  he  also  became  Interested 
In  reneated  Infection  of  the  same  mosmilto 
bv  dlflferent  oatlents.  On  the  same  dav  t^nt 
Carroll  came  down.  Lazear  and  Aeramonte. 
with  some  hesltfltlrn.  had  the  snme  mosoulto 
Vilte  Private  WllHam  H.  Dean,  of  tVie  Sp'-pnth 
Cavalrv.  an  imornmotu  voluutfcr.  Within 
six  davs  he  nlso  had  yellow  fever: 

"T  rather  think  T  am  on  tv>e  tmck  of  the 
real  ferm — Lazear  wrote  to  his  wife  on  Sep- 
tember 8th — but  nothlne  must  be  said  ps 
vet.  not  even  a  hint.  T  have  not  mentioned  It 
to  n  soul." 

T.az»ar  continued  to  maintain  his  colony 
of  infected  mosnultoes  and  to  make  care- 
ful notations  In  his  laboratorv  loehook.  On 
Sorotember  13  he  attempted  to  produce  a  ease 
of  exnerlment^al  veliow  fever  In  a  eulnea  nle: 
he  hfld  the  animal  bitten  bv  a  mo.squlto 
whlf-h  had  filled  on  four  natlents  with  the 
disease  In  the  earlv  part  of  the  month.  On 
that  same  dav.  Seotember  13.  Lazear  sub- 
mitted tn  the  bite  of  a  mosoulto  Infe^-t^  ten 
davs  earlier.  On  Seotember  25.  1900  he  died 
a  martvr  to  his  own  devotion.  No  one  will 
ever  know  what  motivated  this  deHcatelv 
sen.sltlve  thtrtv-four  vear  old  scientist.  At 
first  he  told  a  storv  of  accidental  bite  while 
at  Las  Anlmps  Hosnttal  for  he  did  not  want 
his  voung  wife  to  leern  that  he  had  pur- 
poselv  endanirered  his  life.  Althoueh  he  ex- 
pected to  recover,  he  reneated  to  Aeramonte 
his  plea  for  her  protection  from  the  truth. 
He  had  nianned  to  take  his  two  weeks  leave 
In  October  to  loin  his  mother  and  his  wife 
MahPi  In  Beverlv.  Ma-ssachusetts:  he  loneed 
for  his  adored  son  Houston  and  his  one- 
month   old   Peggy.*  whom  he  was  never  to 
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see.  His  unselfish  act  which  made  It  no  longer 
possible  to  Ignore  the  evidence,  precipitated 
attention  to  the  problem  and  accelerated  Its 
solution.  Besides  the  cases  of  Carroll,  Dean 
and  Lazear,  there  had  been  only  one  other 
case  of  yellow  fever  among  the  1,400  non- 
immunes at  the  barracks. 

Just  returning  to  Washington  from  a 
vacation  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania, 
Reed  wrote  to  Carroll  (September  24,  1900)  : 

"Concerning  the  mosquito  proi>agBtlon  of 
the  parasite,  I  am  Intensely  Interested  but  I 
cannot  say  that  any  of  your  cases,  except 
perhaps  Dean's  prove  anything." 

On  the  next  day  Reed  wrote  a  confidential 
letter  to  Major  J.  R.  Kean.  the  Chief  Surgeon, 
Department  of  Western  Cuba,  at  Los  Que- 
mados: 

"I  have  been  so  ashamed  of  myself  for 
being  here  .  .  .  while  my  associates  have 
been  coming  down  with  yellow  Jack  .  .  . 
Perhaps  I  owe  my  life  to  my  departure  from 
Cuba,  for  I  had  agreed  to  be  bitten  along 
with  the  others  .  .  .  The  Genera]  has  sug- 
gested that  I  do  not  return  but  somehow  I 
feel  that  ...  my  place  Is  In  Cuba  ...  I 
shall  take  every  precaution  ...  I  certainly 
shall  not  .  .  .  allow  a  'loaded'  mosquito  to 
bite  me.  Just  how  far  Carroll's  and  Lazear's 
cases  go  to  support  that  supposition  I  don't 
know,  but  I  hope  to  find  out  ...  I  have 
engaged  passage  on  the  Crook  which  sails 
next  Friday  28th  ...  I  shall  expect  to  take 
up  my  old  quarters  .  .  .  provided  you  think 
that  there  is  no  probability  of  that  being  an 
Infected  area  ...  If  so.  I  would  a.sk  you  to 
engage   me   a   couple   of   rooms   somewhere 

Major  Reed  arrived  In  Havana  on  October 
4  and  the  remaining  members  of  the  Board 
decided  en  the  direction  to  follow.  In  Lazear's 
army  blouse  Lieutenant  Truby  found  a  small 
notebook  which,  he  kept  and  delivered  to 
Reed.  The  notebook  contained  revealing  de- 
tails of  Lazear's  observations  and  In  particu- 
lar of  the  timing  of  the  mosquito  bite  of 
the  yellow  fever  patient,  and  of  the  need  for 
an  Interval  of  several  days  before  his  bite 
became  infective  to  the  nonimmune.  In  the 
notebook  Reed  found  the  evidence  of  Lazear's 
self-lnoculatlon.»  In  Washington,  Mrs.  Reed 
was  understandably  worried  about  her  hus- 
band getting  yellow  fever.  He  wrote  reassur- 
ingly: 

"There  Is  no  need  for  you  ...  to  continue 
to  worry  about  me.  When  I  want  anything 
done  In  Havana,  Dr.  Carroll  goes  In  for  me  .  . . 
Dr.  Lazear  contracted  the  disease  ...  by 
letting  a  mosquito  bite  him  .  .  .  deliberately 
let  It  get  Its  fill  of  blood  In  order  to  test  our 
theory." 

Among  Lazear's  papers  and  books.  Reed 
also  found  several  items  borrowed  from  Fin- 
lay. On  October  7  Reed  sent  Fliilay  a  cour- 
teous hand  written  note : 

"I  am  sorry  that  neither  Dr.  Carroll  nor 
myself  can  call  at  your  residence  this  after- 
noon, as  agreed  by  Dr.  C.  and  yourself,  on 
his  visit  of  yesterday.  I  shall  hope  to  pay 
my  respects  very  soon.  In  the  meanwhile  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  my  driver 
for  the  copy  of  the  British  Medical  Journal 
containing  Durham  and  Myer's  note  and  for 
any  other  articles  or  publications  of  yours 
concerning  the  mosquito  and  yellow 
fever  .  .  ." 

The  observers  from  Liverpool,  who  had 
spoken  with  Plnlay,  Carter  and  members  of 
the  Army  Board  In  July  of  1900.  wrote  the 
following  September: 

"This  curious  and  somewhat  prolonged  In- 
terval Is  suggestive  of  a  development  of  the 
ii\fectlve  factor  in  or  about  some  agent  .  .  . 
The  suggestion  propounded  by  Dr.  C.  Plnlay, 
of  Havana,  some  twenty  years  ago,  that  the 
disease  was  spread  by  means  of  mosqultos 
hardly  appears  so  fanciful  In  the  light  of 
recent  discoveries  .  .  ." 


•Mrs.  Walter  D.  Brtggs,  of  Berkeley,  Calif. 


"Lazear's  notebook  presumably  In  Reed's 
office  at  the  time  of  Reed's  death,  has  never 
been  recovered. 
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These  preliminary  notes  of  the  British 
scientists  seem  to  have  spixrred  Reed  to  ac- 
tion. Habitually  slow  (as  noted  by  General 
Truby)  Reed  now  became  a  whirlwind  of 
activity.  Drawing  almost  exclusively  from 
the  details  In  Lazear's  notebook,  he  hurriedly 
wrote  a  draft  of  a  paper  entitled  The  Etiology 
of  Yellow  Fever.  A  Preliminary  Note.  On 
October  23.  1900  In  Indianapolis  he  presented 
the  paper  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association;  It  was  his  first 
paper  on  the  subject  of  yellow  fever.  Stern- 
berg arranged  for  the  paper  to  be  published, 
nve  days  later  In  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
Journal.  Reed  gave  details  of  the  Board's 
work  and  their  negative  conclusions  with 
reference  to  the  bacillus  icteroides.  He  then 
related  the  cases  of  Carroll,  Dean  and  Lazear 
and.  without  excuses  or  euphemisms  con- 
cluded, authoritatively,  that  the  mosquito 
"serves  as  the  Intermediate  host  for  the  para- 
site of  yellow  fever."  This  Important  declara- 
tion was  made  only  four  weeks  after  the 
death  of  Lazear.  Of  the  man  who  had  waited 
nineteen  years  to  see  his  work  accepted  by 
others.  Major  Reed  said: 

"We  have  no  space  to  refer,  at  length,  to 
various  Interesting  and  valuable  contribu- 
tions made  by  Pinlay  to  the  mosquito  theory 
for  the  propagation  of  yellow  fever  .  .  .  We 
here  desire  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  to 
Dr.  Finlay,  who  accorded  us  a  most  courte- 
ous Interview  and  has  gladly  placed  at  our 
disposal  his  several  publications  relating  to 
yellow  fever  during  the  past  nlnet«en  years; 
and  also  for  ova  of  the  variety  of  mosquito 
with  which  he  had  made  his  several  Inocu- 
lations." 

Based  on  Carter's  observations.  Reed  con- 
cluded that  a  long  period  of  "external  Incu- 
bation" was  Indispensable.  On  this  theoreti- 
cal ba.sls.  and  without  any  attempt  to  experi- 
mental verification,  he  rejected,  rather  un- 
fairly, the  evidence  of  Plnlay's  previous 
Inoculations.  Finlay  had  recorded  observa- 
tions to  this  effect  and  observed  the  fact 
(later  confirmed  by  Gorgas  and  others)  that 
the  warm  weather  could  shorten  the  required 
Interval  (Davis).  A  more  crucial  point  was 
the  fact  observed  by  Lazear  that  the  mosqui- 
toes had  to  be  contaminated  In  the  earliest 
days  of  the  disease.  Unacquainted  perhaps 
with  the  long  and  varied  efforts  of  the  Cuban 
scientist.  Reed  failed  to  credit  Pinlay  with 
having  studied  and  identified  the  species  of 
the  guilty  mosquito,  with  his  numerous 
Inoculations  and  observations  and  his  per- 
sistent efforts  to  call  attention  to  it.  Much 
capital  was  made  that  he  had  "failed  to  con- 
vince" but  it  was  certainly  not  because  of  his 
lack  of  persistence  or  patience.  Although  he 
was  aware  of  the  Importance  of  his  asso- 
ciate's work.  Reed  was  in  no  mood  to  dilute 
the  attention  which  he  wanted  for  his  Board. 

Reed  had  to  admit  that  the  cases  of  Carroll 
and  Lazear  were  not  conclusive  for  the  sub- 
jects came  frequently  In  contact  with  yellow 
fever  patients  and  could  have  acquired  the 
disease  by  other  means;  he  capitalized  on  the 
confinement  of  Dean  to  the  Barracks.  But 
his  critics  were  quick  to  point  out  that  this 
one  case  was  far  from  proof.  Having  pro- 
claimed his  conviction.  Reed  found,  as  Pin- 
lay had.  that  lii.i  evidence  was  not  necessarily 
convincing  to  others:  the  unbeliever  may 
prove  to  be  as  fervent  as  the  faithful. 

Surgeon  of  the  Marine  Health  Service, 
Eugene  Wasdln,  disputed  both  conclusions: 

"It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  .  .  .  absolute  failure  of  these 
observers  to  isolate  bacillus  icteroides  from 
the  living  blood  .  .  .  simply  proves  the  In- 
utility of  the  method  employed  by  them  .  .  . 
As  an  offset  to  this  failure  they  Introduce 
some  observations  made  at  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Carlos  Finlay  .  .  .  My  principal  reason  for 
not  accepting  his  theory  .  .  .  being  the  fact 
that  I  had  never  known  a  case  of  yellow 
fever  thus  contracted  .  .  .  Nothing  has  been 
proved,  neither  that  there  is  anything  new 
in  the  blood  of  yellow  fever  patients  nor  that 
these  cases  were  not  the  result  of  natural 
Infection  .  .  ." 
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fis  the  acceptance  of  the  role  of  the  mos- 
quito was  nearlng  a  dramatic  climax,  the 
Washington  Post,  In  Its  Issue  of  November 
2,  1900,  wrote  these  lines,  obviously  reflect- 
ing "Inside"  knowledge: 

"Of  all  the  silly  and  nonsensical  rlgamarole 
about  yellow  fever  that  has  yet  found  Its 
way  into  print  .  .  .  the  silliest  beyond  com- 
pare Is  to  be  found  in  the  mosquito  hypoth- 
esis." 

Nothing  short  of  a  controlled  experiment 
could  appease  the  opposition  and  bring  ac- 
quiescence. General  Leonard  Wood,  Military 
Governor  of  Cuba,  apprised  of  the  Commis- 
sion's wishes,  gave  his  authority  for  a  con- 
trolled human  e.xperlment  and  for  the  neces- 
sary funds.  The  site  for  the  experiment  was 
chosen  and  appropriately  named  Camp  La- 
zear: It  was  near  the  flnca  San  Jos6  in  Que- 
mados.  where  young  Jesuits  had  been  Inocu- 
lated by  Finlay.  Meanwhile.  Apramonte,  who 
had  learned  from  Lazear  the  handling  of 
mosquitoes,  undertook  the  careful  hatching 
and  preparation  of  mosquitoes  for  the  even- 
tual inoculations;  when  Carroll  returned 
from  his  convalescence  leave  he  Joined  him 
in  these  preparations.  Reed  proceeded  to  plan 
the  strategy  of  the  crucial  test  that  so  clearly 
demonstrated  the  role  of  the  mosquito. 

Seven  army  tents  were  erected  and  two 
frame  structures  fourteen  by  twenty  feet 
were  built  eighty  yards  apart.  Building  num- 
ber one  was  purposely  built  with  inadequate 
ventilation,  but  carefully  screened  for  mos- 
quitoes; it  was  provided  with  an  oil  stove 
to  maintain  heat  and  humidity  and  fur- 
nished with  Infected  bedding;  garments 
soiled  with  vomit,  urine  and  feces  of  yellow 
fever  patients  were  brouEht  in.  Building 
number  two  was  well  ventilated  and  divided 
by  a  metal  screen,  providing  also  two  sep- 
arate entrances. 

On  November  20th  Privates  R.  P.  Cooke, 
L.  E.  Folk,  and  W.  G.  Jernegan  entered  the 
infected  clothes  house.  Meanwhile  Private 
J.  R.  Kissinger,  bitten  by  Infected  mosqui- 
toes, was  placed  on  one  side  of  the  screen  of 
the  clean  house  and  Clerk  J.  J.  Moran.  not 
exposed  to  mosquitoes,  on  the  other  side. 
Kissinger  and  Moran  had  volunteered  for  the 
experiment  but  insisted  on  not  accepting  the 
bonus  offered.  By  December  8th,  Kissinger 
had  come  down  with  yellow  fever  and  his 
case  was  certified  as  typical  by  a  panel  of  ex- 
perts Including  Finlay.  Gorgas,  Gulteras,  and 
.Mbertlnl.  Everyone  else  was  healthy,  and 
those  in  the  dirty  clothes  house  had  man- 
aged to  gain  weight.  On  that  day  Agramonte 
inoculated  three  non-acclimated  Spanish 
volunteers,  A.  Benlgno,  B.  Precedo  and  N. 
FernaiKjpz.  And,  like  clock-work,  they  came 
down  wflth  yellow  fever  after  five  days,  mak- 
ing their  own  unheralded  contribution  to  the 
rilsappearance  of  v6mlto  negro.  Moran,  who 
was  rather  eager  to  be  Inoculated,  had  the 
fever  as  a  Christmas  gift.  Other  experiments 
"stabilshed  the  transmlsslblUty  of  the  disease 
by  injecting  the  blood  of  the  patient  into  a 
volunteer  and  that  the  mosquito  was  not  a 
contributing  host.  The  work  of  the  Army 
Board  established  the  Important  fact  that 
whatever  the  transmissible  agent  was.  It  was 
filterable  through  bacteria-proof  filters.  The 
brilliantly  conceived  controlled  experiment 
closed  the  cycle  of  Plnlay's  discovery.' 

The  feelings  were  festive  in  Havana  and 
General  Wood,  a  physician  himself,  wished 
that  a  banquet  be  organized  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Finlay.  He  asked  Professor  Francisco  Domln- 
euez-Rolddn,  Dean  of  the  Facvilty  of  Medi- 
cine, to  make  the  arrangements  for  a  sump- 
tuous dinner  at  the  Delmonico  restaurant,  to 
be  presided  over  by  General  Wood  at  one  end 
of  the  table  and  Dr.  Dominguez  at  the  other. 
It  took  place  on  December  22.  1900.  The  menu 
included  Pargo  Richelieu.  Filet  Perlgord  and 
a  Grand  Romaln  Punch  for  a  toast  to  Finlay. 


'  Subsequent  extensive  experiments  directed 
by  Gulteras  were  to  claim  the  life  of  Miss 
Clara  Louise  Maas.  a  twenty-six  year  old  U.S. 
Army  nurse. 
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Present  were  Reed,  Carroll,  Agramonte,  Gor- 
gas, Gulteras,  Albertlnl  and  over  sixty  other 
American  and  Cuban  physicians  anxious  to 
render  homage  to  the  genial  and  patient  sci- 
entist. General  Wood's  words  were  remark- 
ably Just,  transcendent  and  revealing: 

"The  confirmation  of  Dr.  Plnlay's  doctrine 
is  the  greatest  step  forward  made  by  the 
medical  sciences  since  Jenner's  discovery  of 
the  vaccination.  This  acompllshment  alone 
Justifies  the  war  against  Spain." 

Then,  the  main  figures  present  rose  to 
eulogize  Dr.  Finlay: 

"Dr.  Plnlay's  theory — said  Major  Reed — 
was  beautifully  fortuitous:  we  have  proven 
that  all  Its  essential  outlines  were  miracu- 
lously accurate  .  .  .  Yellow  fever  has  at  last 
been  rationalized — added  Gorgas — due  to 
Flnlay's  scientific  clairvoyance." 

Dr.  Juan  Gulteras,  a  Cuban  who  had  be- 
come Professor  of  Pathology  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  tribute  in  which  scientific  organizations 
were  represented  as  well  as  the  world  press. 
Finally,  It  was  the  turn  of  Dr.  Dominguez  to 
present  to  FlrUay  In  the  name  of  his  friends 
and  admirers  a  bronze  statuette  by  Barbe- 
dlenne  entitled  The  Thought.  The  man  who 
had  long  awaited  to  see  his  work  accepted  by 
the  Incredulous,  without  ever  showing  signs 
of  offense  or  bitterness,  rose  to  accept  the 
tribute.  In  his  low  heslstant  voice  he  gave 
credit  to  his  faithful  and  efficient  collabora- 
tor, Dr.  Delgado.  and  to  the  American  sci- 
entist who  had  revealed,  as  a  sparkling  dia- 
mond for  all  to  admire,  the  rough  stone  he 
had  discovered.  Then,  visibly  moved  by  emo- 
tion, he  added  simply:  "Thank  you  my 
friends." 

Walter  Reed  spent  the  last  night  of  the 
century  in  Havana,  reading  a  borrowed  copy 
of  La  Roche's  Yellow  Fever,  a  book  printed 
In  Philadelphia  forty-five  years  earlier,  thf* 
vear  of  Plnlay's  graduation  from  Jefferson. 
An  ambitious,  dynamic  man,  with  a  strange- 
ly commanding  personality,  Dr.  Reed  died 
prematurely  less  than  two  years  after  the 
dramatic  tests  of  Camp  Lazear.  Although  h" 
had  done  no  other  work  In  yellow  fever,  th'' 
Important  results  of  his  brief  work  as  Chair 
man  of  the  U.S.  Army  Board  have  llnke*' 
his  name  permanently  with  the  dlseast 
Others  have  been  forgotten,  but  his  memor 
Is  perpetuated  In  the  outstanding  U.S.  Arm" 
Medical  Center  In  Washington,  DC. 

In  February  1901,  General  Wood  gave  the 
necessary  order  of  credits  and  authorized 
Gorgas  to  proceed  with  culicldal  measures 
Gorgas'  carefully  chosen  "Stegomya"  brigades 
went  through  the  city  of  Havana,  as  mod- 
ern crusaders,  house  by  house,  courteous  but 
firm.  Inspecting  roof  gutters,  destroying  all 
possible  water  deposits  where  the  mosquitoes 
could  lay  their  eggs,  providing  covers  for 
cisterns  In  homes  and  public  places,  and 
pouring  petroleum  on  stagnant  waters  and 
ditches  and  fining  the  contraveners.  On  Sep- 
tember 28,  1901,  six  months  later,  the  last 
case  of  yellow  fever  was  recorded  In  the 
city  of  Havana.  Major  Gorgas  wrote  In  his 
report: 

'I  know  of  no  such  prompt  and  brilliant 
establishment  of  a  theory  by  oither  scientists, 
nor  of  any  such  prompt  and  successfvU  ap- 
plication of  a  theory  by  those  having  execu- 
tive power." 

That  the  Military  Governor  of  Cuba,  Gen- 
eral Leonard  Wood,  was  a  physician  with  an 
understanding  of  the  Issues  was  a  fortunate, 
though  fortuitous,  deciding  factor. 

Gorg^as'  success  In  Havana  came  as  a  much 
needed  balm  to  the  office  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral. Sternberg  had  suffered  the  harsh  politi- 
cal consequences  of  the  disorganization  ol 
the  Army  Medical  Services,  overshadowing 
the  good  work  that  he  had  done  In  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Army  Medical  School. 
Major  Reed,  who  had  doubted  the  coopera- 
tion 0(f  Cuban  physicians  In  the  task  of 
sanitation,  wrote: 

"Thank  God  that  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  U.S.  Army,  which  got  such  a  'black  eye' 
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during  the  war,  has  during  the  past  year 
accomplished  work  that  will  always  (sic) 
remain  to  Its  eternal  credit." 

The  medical  historian  must  ponder  the 
case  of  Dr.  George  M.  Sternberg,  a  man  of 
unquestionably  unselfish  devotion  who  "car- 
ried his  brilliant  attainments  with  a  kind  of 
remote  severity,  quietly  authoritative  and 
disdainful  of  contradiction"  (Leech).  His 
lung  Interest  and  work  in  the  cause  of  yellow 
fever  brought  him  repeatedly  close  to  the  key, 
but  his  mind  lacked  the  Intellectual  agility 
that  could  have  made  him  one  of  the  most 
important  protagonists  of  the  final  solution. 
Sternberg  wrote  a  subsequent  article  In 
which  he  stated  that  Finlay  had  been  the 
first  to  suggest  the  transmission  by  the  moe- 
quito  but  that  he  had  failed  to  convince  the 
medical  profession: 

■  Having  for  years  given  much  thought  to 
this  subject — he  explained — I  suggested  to 
Dr.  Reed  that  he  should  give  special  atten- 
tion to  the  probability  oif  transmission  by 
some  Insect." 

In  none  of  his  own  papers  nor  in  those  of 
his  subaltern  and  appointee  nor  In  the  bi- 
ography written  by  his  own  wife,  is  there 
any  substantiation  of  this  pathetic  claim. 
Sternberg  retired  from  the  Army,  served  on 
various  important  committees  and  died  in 
Washington,  in  1915,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven. 

Carroll,  the  immigrant  Englishman  who 
rose  from  a  Canadian  backwoodsman  and  en- 
listed soldier  to  Professor  of  Bacteriology  In 
the  Army  Medical  School,  wrote  numerous  ar- 
ticles on  yellow  fever  In  which  he  not  only 
omitted  mention  of  Plnlay's  pioneer  work  but 
deliberately  endeavored  to  discredit  him:  he 
brought  upon  himself  Agramonte's  and  Gor- 
gas' public  censiue  before  he  died  In  1907. 
Dr.  Agramonte,  son  of  Eduardo  and  heir  to 
a  legendary  name,  resigned  his  Commission 
in  the  U.S.  Army  and  became  Proleesor  of 
Bacteriology  of  the  University  of  Havana.  His 
students  considered  him  an  exacting  but  un- 
imaginative professor  who  made  a  fetish  of 
punctuality.  In  1931,  he  was  appotated  head 
of  the  Department  of  Tropical  Medicine  of 
the  Louisiana  State  University;  he  died  in 
New  Orleans  that  same  year.  Doctors  H.  E. 
Durham  and  W.  Myers,  the  Liverpool  scien- 
tists, were  in  Parii,  Brazil,  piu'sulng  their 
investigations,  which  Included  the  study  of 
mosquitoes,  when  they  both  contracted  yel- 
low fever:  Dr.  Myers  died;  Dr.  Durham  sur- 
vived and  had  a  long  fruitful  career  until 
his  death  In  1945. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Agra- 
monte, among  the  three  remaining  members 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Board,  was  the  least  Jealous 
of  the  credit  that  was  due  to  Pinlay  and  to 
Lazear.  At  a  banquet  In  honor  of  Majors  W.  C. 
Gorgas  and  J.  R.  King,  held  In  Havana  in 
January  1902,  he  expressed  his  public  recog- 
nition of  Finlay  In  the  presence  of  most  of 
the  contemporary  protagonists  of  this  epic: 

"Thanks  to  the  firmly  rooted  conviction  of 
a  good  and  modest  man;  thanks  to  his  un- 
swerving purpose  In  proclaiming  and  defend- 
ing what  he  knew  was  right,  to  his  wonderful 
poller  of  observation  and  his  ability  for  logi- 
cal deduction,  we  have  found  the  ounce  of 
prevention  so  necessary  in  this  dreadful  dis- 
ease ...  I  need  hardly  call  the  name  of  this 
venerable  man  ...  it  is  deeply  graven  In  the 
heart  of  all  lovers  of  mankind;  he  sits 
amongst  us  tonight,  no  doubt  shocked  In  his 
modesty  at  my  thus  speaking,  yet  I  must 
pronounce  his  name  with  due  reverence.  Dr. 
Carlos  Finlay  .  .  .  His  inspiration  was  laughed 
at,  his  theory  was  mistaken  for  the  fanciful 
illusion  of  a  tropical  imagination  by  the  very 
ones  who  today  cannot  do  sufficiently  to  ex- 
alt him:  but  that  has  been  the  way  vrith  all 
great  men  In  all  times." 

Reed  reproached  Gorgas  for  the  credit  pub- 
licly given  by  him  to  Dr.  Pinlay  and  suggested 
that  this  might  make  an  unfavorable  impres- 
sion. Forthrightly  Gorgas  replied  (February 
1902) : 
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"I  do  not  'honeyfuggle'  the  old  (Pinlay)  a 
bit.  I  think  he  Is  an  old  trump,  as  modest  as 
he  is  kindly  and  true.  His  reasoning  for  se- 
lecting the  stegomya  as  the  bearer  of  yellow 
fever  is  the  best  piece  of  logical  reasoning 
that  can  be  found  in  Medicine  anywheie  .  .  . 
His  theory  would  have  remained  an  Idle 
dream  except  for  your  work — and  he  added, 
prophetically — your  name  will  be  remem- 
bered in  Medicine  long  after  the  old  doctor 
has  been  forgotten." 

wailam  Gorgas.  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, went  on  to  fight  against  yellow  fever, 
as  well  as  against  olTicial  inertia,  and  to  win 
his  own  right  to  glory  by  making  possible  the 
American  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
He  became  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  with  the  rank  of  Major  General.  Sub- 
sequently, he  worked  with  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  towards  the  solution  of  the  re- 
maining problem  of  Jungle  yellow  fever.  Dis- 
passionate, dedicated  and  affable.  General 
Gorgas  became  the  world's  consultant  on 
problems  of  samtation;  he  died  in  London 
in  1920.  His  name  is  appropriately  memorial- 
ized in  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  in 
Panama. 

Pinlay  became  the  first  Director  of  Health 
of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  as  it  came  into  being, 
May  20.  1902.  He  received  an  honorary  degree 
from  Jefferson  Medical  College  and  the  Mary 
Kinsley  Medal  of  the  Liverpool  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine.  He  was  nominated  for 
the  Nobel  Prize  by  Dr.  Ronald  Ross  in  1905. 
by  Dr.  John  W.  Roes.  U.S.N,  in  1907,  and  by 
the  Acadamey  of  Medicine  of  Havana  In  1912; 
the  numerous,  contemporary  claims  probably 
kept  the  Nordic  academicians  from  render- 
ing Justice  to  him.  At  any  rate,  man  has 
always  had  a  penchant  for  worshiping  the 
sunrise  rather  than  the  sunset.  After  seven 
years  service  to  the  young  republic,  Finlay 
retired;  he  died  in  Havana  in  1915.  His  marble 
statue  was  erected  in  front  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health  of  Cuba;  it  is  surrounded  by  the 
bronze  bus's  of  Lazear,  Gorgas,  Delgado  and 
Gulteras.  The  Institute  Finlay  of  Havana  was 
dedicated  in  1927  to  research  in  tropical  med- 
icine and  preventive  medicine.  The  order  of 
merit  of  Carlos  Finlay  was  created  by  the 
Cuban  government  to  recognize  personalities 
in  the  field  of  health.  The  Coleglo  Medico  of 
Cuba  declared  December  3rd,  Plnlay's  birth- 
day, the  Day  of  the  Physician;  for  years  the 
occasion  was  chosen  by  patients  and  friends 
to  extend  thanks  and  respects  to  the  prac- 
titioners of  medicine.  The  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine of  Paris  celebrated  the  centenary  of  his 
birth  and  the  city  of  Paris  gave  his  name 
to  one  of  its  streets  in  1934.  Jefferson  Medical 
College  celebrated  the  centenary  of  Ills  grad- 
uation in  1955. 

At  the  height  of  the  1793  yellow  fever 
epidemic,  the  following  anonymous  letter 
was  ptiblished  on  the  first  page  of  the  Dun- 
lap's  American  Daily  Advertiser  of  Phila- 
delphia (August  29,  1793)  : 

"As  the  late  rains  will  produce  a  great  in- 
crease of  mosquitoes  in  the  city,  distressing 
to  the  sick,  and  troublesome  to  those  who 
are  well  ...  it  will  be  agreeable  to  the  citi- 
zens that  the  increase  of  those  poisonous 
insects  may  be  diminished  by  a  simple  and 
cheap  mode.  .  .  .  Whoever  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  their  rain-water  tubs, 
v/ill  find  millions  of  mosquitoes  .  .  .  not 
quite  prepared  to  emerge  and  fly  off:  Take 
a  wine  glass  full  of  the  water  .  .  .  pour  half  a 
teaspoon  full  ...  of  any  common  oil,  which 
win  quickly  diffuse  over  the  surface,  and  by 
excluding  the  air,  will  destroy  the  whole 
brood.  ...  A  gill  of  oil  poured  into  a  com- 
mon rain  water  cask  will  be  sufficient  .  .  . 
large  cisterns  may  require  more,  and  where 
the  water  Is  drawn  out  by  pinnp  .  .  .  the 
oil  will  remain  undisturbed  and  last  for  a 
considerable  time". 
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A  VOLUNTEER  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
SELF-HELP  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
AGING 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
White  H'^use  Conference  on  Aging 
brought  to  our  minds  anew  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  our  Nation's  elderly. 

Appro.ximately  one  of  everj-  10  indi- 
viduals living  in  the  United  States  is  65 
years  old  or  older.  It  is  estimated  that  20 
million  men  and  women  are  in  this  age 
group.  Due  to  the  migration  of  young 
people  from  rural  areas  to  cities  during 
the  1950's  and  1960's  the  percentage  of 
elderly  people  in  rural  areas  is  above  the 
national  average. 

Less  than  5  percent  of  the  Nation's 
elderly  live  in  resthomes  or  similar  in- 
stitutions. About  25  percent  live  alone  or 
with  nonrelatives.  These  figures  reveal 
that  95  percent  of  the  elderly  live  in  ex- 
isting communities,  villages,  and  cities. 
They,  like  other  citizens,  rely  on  the 
services  available  in  their  respective 
communities. 

A  high  percentage  of  the  elderly  in 
America  are  poor.  The  percentage  is 
much  higher  than  for  younger  age 
groups.  During  much  of  their  productive 
life,  incomes,  salaries,  and  wages  were 
below  current  levels.  Therefore,  the  op- 
portunity to  build  up  a  sizable  estate 
or  retirement  funds  did  not  exist.  To- 
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day  the  lack  of  wealth,  job  opportuni- 
ties, and  inflated  prices  make  it  difficult 
for  the  elderly  to  have  an  adequate 
standard  of  living.  Furthermore,  the  op- 
portunities for  this  age  group  to  partici- 
pate in  commimity  activities  become 
more  and  more  limited  as  the  individual 
advances  in  age.  The  need  for  a  volun- 
tary educational  and  self-help  program 
for  the  elderly  is  urgent. 

The  formal  educational  attainment  of 
individuals  over  65  years  of  age  reflects 
the  limited  availability  of  schooling  dur- 
ing their  youth.  Fifty  percent  of  this  age 
group  never  went  beyond  elementary 
school.  A  volimtary  educational  pro- 
gram is  needed  to  help  him  cope  with  to- 
day s  social  and  economic  standards  and 
problems. 

One-fourth  of  all  the  elderly  in 
America  live  in  households  whose  income 
is  below  the  poverty  level.  As  consumers, 
these  individuals  must  spend  most  of 
their  income  for  food,  housing,  and  med- 
ical care.  Many  exhaust  their  life  sav- 
ings before  they  are  laid  to  rest. 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  has 
been  conducting  informal  volimtary 
educational  programs  since  1914.  Many 
of  the  present-day  elderly,  especially  in 
rural  areas,  participated  in  extension 
programs  in  prior  years.  They  know  how 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  works 
and  the  benefits  that  can  be  derived  by 
taking  part  in  its  programs. 

An  extension  staff  exists  in  every 
county  in  America.  Current  staff  mem- 
bers know  how  to  gain  participation  by 
those  they  are  assigned  to  serve  £uid  they 
know  how  to  Eain  the  support  and  co- 
operation of  local  leaders.  Therefore,  it 
is  logical  that  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  be  assigned  the  responsibility  of 
administering  a  national  volimtary  and 
self-help  program  for  the  elderly. 

Given  this  responsibility  and  funds  to 
conduct  such  a  program,  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  could: 

First.  Initiate  volunteer  programs  de- 
signed to  encourage  older  people  to  use 
their  talents  and  expertise  for  the  benefit 
of  their  communities. 

Second.  Initiate  programs  which  will 
encourage  the  elderly  to  voluntarily  pro- 
vide services  such  as  transportation,  daily 
contact  and  the  promotion  of  better 
health  habits  among  others  in  this  age 
group. 

Third.  Promote  personal  fulfillment 
through  creative  activities,  hobbies,  and 
reading. 

Fourth.  Provide  the  linkage  for  efforts 
of  agencies  and  groups  working  to  assist 
the  elderly  and  those  approaching  re- 
tirement. 

Fifth.  Provide  educational  information 
that  would  help  the  aging  manage  their 
income  and  savings. 

Sixth.  Conduct  educational  programs 
on  nutrition. 

Seventh.  Promote  food  production — 
backyard  gardens. 

Eighth.  Teach  crafts  and  assist  with 
the  organization  of  shows  and  sales. 

Ninth.  Provide  information  and  guid- 
ance to  individuals  that  will  soon  enter 
this  age  group. 

Tenth.  Help  secure  adequate  medical 
facilities  and  services  for  the  elderly. 

Eleventh.  Help  communities  secure 
low-cost  housing  for  the  elderly  and  co- 
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operate  with  agencies  currently  working 
on  this  problem. 

Twelfth.  Keep  the  elderly  infonned  as 
to  availability  of  legal  and  medical  serv- 
ices and  other  useful  information. 

For  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
to  carry  on  these  or  similar  programs, 
additional  personnel  and  funds  would  be 
needed.  Therefore,  if  legislation  is  intro- 
duced and  enacted  giving  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  the  responsibility  of 
administering  a  special  program  for  the 
elderly,  the  bill  should  provide  adequate 
funds  for  this  much  needed  program. 
It  is  estimated  that  to  implement  such  a 
program  would  require  an  appropriation 
of  $75  million  annually.  The  $75  million 
is  equal  to  an  annual  Federal  expenditure 
of  $3.50  per  elderly  person.  The  $75  mil- 
lion would  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries 
and  support  of  the  following  classes  of 
program  workers: 

Extension  Service  USDA  personnel. 

State  program  coordinators. 

Professional  county  workers. 

Paraprofessional  county  workers. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  is  the  logical  Govern- 
ment agency  through  which  help  to  our 
older  citizens  can  best  be  rendered. 
I  trust  the  Members  of  this  body  will 
give  careful  attention  to  my  proposal. 
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HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF    CALiFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
again  insert  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  accounting  of  my  voting  record 
on  all  recorded  votes  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  92d  Congress. 

I  fully  realize  how  difficult  it  may 
sometimes  be  to  properly  interpret  a 
Member's  position  when  a  half  dozen 
votes  pertaining  to  a  single  issue  are  in- 
volved. We  are  not  always  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  make  clear-cut  votes  on 
every  issue.  However,  my  affirmative 
votes  reflect  a  judgment  that  a  bill  in- 
cludes considerably  more  good  than  bad. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  recognize  that 
)iot  every  one  of  my  votes  will  please 
evei-y  one  of  my  constituents.  My  objec- 
tive, and  my  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity, is  to  make  the  best  judgment  possible 
at  the  time  ba.sed  on  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances that  I  can  ascertain,  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  individual  citizen, 
our  district,  and  our  Nation. 

The  format  of  the  voting  record  in- 
cludes a  succinct  bill  title  and  an 
abridged  description — which  is  not  al- 
ways precise  or  fully  descriptive.  Limited 
space  prevents  the  inclusion  of  details  or 
any  explanation. 

Due  to  official  business  away  from 
Washington,  it  was  occasionally  neces- 
sary to  miss  a  recorded  vote.  On  these 
measures,  I  have  indicated  my  position. 

If  more  detailed  information  is  de- 
sired concerning  any  particular  bill,  I 
will  be  pleased  lo  fm'nish  this  informa- 
tion. 

My  voting  record  follows: 
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I  VOTING  RECORD  OF  BURT  L.  TALCOn  OF  THE  i2TH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF  CALIFORNIA 

(Yea — for;  Nay — against;  NVA — not  voting,  against;  NVF — not  voting,  for;  NVPA — not  voting,  paired  against;  NVPF — not  voting,  paired  for.) 


koil- 
coll 
No. 


Dote 


AAeosjre,  question,  ond  result 


Vote 


009 

Jan 

010 

Jan 

013 

Feb 

Jan.   22 


22 


002       Jan.   21     Flection     of     the     Speaker       of       the       House       of 

Representatives    (Albert,   250,   Ford,    176) Ford 

007  Jan.  22  H.  Res.  S:  amending  the  Rules  of  the  House  (1)  to 
Bake  the  Select  Comlttee  on  Snail  Susiness  a 
permanent  select  cocanittee;  (2)  to  permit  the 
Speaker  to  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  if  the 
Comitcee  on  Rules  falls  to  grant  It  a  rule 
vlthln  21  days  of  its  being  reported  by  a 
legislative  committee;  (3)  to  provide  that 
comnlttecs  shall  adopt  rules  which  shall  be 
binding  on  their  subcomraittees;  (A)  to  provide 
that  each  Member  of  a  committee  shall  have  the 
opportunity  to  Interrof^ate  witnesses  under  the 
5-minute  rule;  (5)  to  provide,  in  lieu  of  the 
requirement  In  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970  that  the  minority  8h.ill  be  alloted 
one-third  of  a  connittee's  investigative  funds, 
that  the  minority  shall  be  given  fair 
consideration  in  the  appointment  of  coRnlttce 
staff;  (6)  to  provide  that  the  Resident 
Cottnissioner  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  have  the  same 
powers  and  prlvilepeg  and  be  elected  to  standing 
committees  In  the  s.ime  manner  as  other  Hesbera 
of  the  House;  and  (7)  to  provide  that  the 
Delegate  from  the  District  of  ColiMbla  shall 
serve  or.  ih.  Connlttee  on  the  District  of 
Colinbla  and  uhall  h?ve  the  same  powers  and 
privileges  and  be  elected  to  standing  connittees 
In  the  static  manner  as  other  Members  of  the 
liouse.      Colmer     motion     to     order     the     previous 

question.      (Failed,   134    to   :;'.). NVA 

H.   Pes.   3:     Sisk     notion     to     order     the     previous 
question     on     anendnent   to  de'cta  provisions  for 

a  modified  21-day  rule.      (Agreed   to  213   to     174) NV.V 

II.   Res.   5;     Agreeing  to  Sisk     Amendment.        (Agreed 

to,   234  to   153).   WT 

22     H.    Res.    5:     On     passage.        (Passed,     226     to     156; 

"present"   1)  MA 

4  H.  Res.  193:  providing  f6r  election  of  Hemocratlc 
Mfdnhers  to  Standing  Ccmittf^'^s  of  the  House. 
Mills  motion  to  order  the  previous  question. 
(Agreed  to,  258  to  32;  "present"  42) Yd 

014  Mar.  2  H.  Res.  264;  authorizing  the  Internal  Seeurltv 
CoTnmlttee  to  release  to  a  Federal  court  certain 
House  docidnenta  and  information  and  the 
testimony  or  depositions  of  certain  House 
Cfnplovees.  Agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to, 
292  to  63)  ^•'^T 

016  Mar.  3  H.R,  4690:  increasing  the  celling  on  the  national 
debt  to  $430  billion  from  $395  billion.  On 
passage.  (Passed,  228  to  162).  [Note;  see 
roll  call  0301 - .VvA 

OIB  Mar.  10  H.R.  4246:  extending  through  March  31,  1973, 
discretionary  Presidential  authority  to  Impose 
a  freeze  on  wages  and  prices  and  the  existing 
celling  OD  interest  rates  paid  by  lending 
institutions.   On  passage.   (Passed,  382  to   19)  --  Yca 

019  Mar.  10  H.R.  5432:  extending  the  Interest  equalization 

tax  through  March  31,  1973.  On  passage, 
(Passed,  393  to  5)  Vca 

020  Hat.    16  H.R.  4690;  raising  national  debt  limit  to  $430 

billion  and  providing  a  10-percent  across-the- 
board  increase  In  benefits  to  Social  Security 
recipients,  a  $70,40  Binlmim  monthly  payment,  a 
5-percent  increase  in  special  benefits  to  those. 
72  and  over  not  insured  for  regular  benefits,  an 
Increase  in  the  tax  rate  to  5.15  percent 
beginning  in  1976,  and  an  increase  In  the 
taxable  wage  base  to  $9,000  effective  1972. 
Agreeing  to  conference  report.  (Agreed  Co,  360 
to  3;  "present"  1)  -•- Vca 

021  Mar.  16  H.J.   Res.   465:   appropriating  $50,675,000  for 

unemployment  coopensation  for  federal  workers 
and  former  aervicenent.   On  passage.    (Passed, 

355  to  0) Vca 

025  Mar.  18  H.J.  Res.  468:  Yates  amendment  deleting  $134 
million  for  the  development  of  the  supersonic 
transport  from  the  fiscal  1971  Departnenc  of 
Transportation  Appropriations  Act. 
Reconsidering  previous  teller  vote  [see  rollcall 
031].   (Agreed  to.  216  to  203;  "present"  1) Yen 

027  Mar.  23  S.J.  Res.  7:  amending  the  Constitution  of  the 

U.S.  to  extend  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18 
years  of  age  and  older  in  federal,  state  and 
local  elections.  On  passage.  (Passed.  401  to 
19;  2/3  vote  required) - Yca 

028  Mar.  24  H.  Res.  339:  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R. 

7,  Rural  Telephone  Bank  Act.  Agreeing  to 
resolution.   (Agreed  to,  366  to  26) -. Yea 

029  Har.  24  H.R.  7:  establishing  a  Rural  Telephone  Bank  of 

nixed  ownership,  with  federal  and  private 
capital,  and  authorizing  supplemental  financing 
for  rural  telephone  systems.  On  passage.. 
(Passed,  269  to  127)  Ka>' 


Roll- 
call 
No. 


Date 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vota 


030  Har.  3   H.R.  4690:   Patman  anendment  striking  section 

giving  the  Treasury  Department  authority  to 
issue  $10  billion  In  Federal  bonds  without  , 
regard  to  the  statutory  interest  celling  of  4.25 
percent.   [Teller  vote].   (Rejected,  Ifil  to  212) f.v.V 

031  Mar.  18  H.J.  Res.   468:   Yates  amendment  deleting  $134 

Billion  for  the  development  of  the  supersonic 
tranaport  from  the  fiscal  1971  Department  of 
Transportation  Appropriations  Act.  [Teller 
vote).   (Agreed  to,  217  to  204) -  Yea 

032  Mar.  29  H.  Res.  349:  providing  for  consideration  of  S.J. 

Res.  55,  Wage  and  Price  Control  F-xtenslon  Act. 
Agreeing  to  resolution  toider  suspension  of   the 

rules.   (Agreed  to,  324  to  6;  2/3  vote  required)  Yea 

034  Mar.  29  S.J.  Res,  55:  Reuss  anendment  requiring  the 
President  to  Inplement  wage  and  price  controls 
on  a  baals  sufficiently  broad  to  facilitate 
substantial  cost-of-living  stabilization,  i.e. , 
to  prohibit  the  Presit'ent  from  applying  such 
controls  to  only  one  industry.  [Teller  vote). 
(Rejected,  143  to  183) Na/ 

037  Mar.  31  H.R.   6531:    Harrington   anendment    to   Draft 

Extension  Act  repealing  the  President's 
authority  to  Induct  men  into  the  armed  forces 
effective  July  1,  1971.  [Teller  vote|. 
(Rejected,  62  to  331) N'a)r 

038  Mar.  31   H.R.  6531:   Whalen  amendment  extending   the  draft 

for  one  year  instead  of  two.  [Teller  vote). 
(Rejected,  198  to  200)  ^Y 

041  Apr.  1   H.R.  6531:   Dennis  amendment   continuing   two-year 

teraa  for  conscientious  objector  alternate 
civilian  service  instead  of  three  and  deleting 
provisions  requiring  automatic  Induction  of 
conscientious  objectors  doing  unsatisfactory 
alternate  service.  [Teller  vote).  (^ejected, 
132  to  242)  Na>' 

042  Apr.  I   H.R.  6531:     Frascr    anendnent     prohibiting 

Involuntary  assignment  of  American  servicemen  to 
Indochina  after  December  31,  1971,  and  the 
iivoluntary  extenalon  of  duty  of  those  serving  in 
Indochina  after  that  date.  [Teller  vote). 
(Rejected,  122  to  260) Kay 

043  Apr.  I   H.R.  6531:  Gibbons  anendnent  prohibiting  use  of 

draftees  in  any  w.ir  unless  declare-!  by  Congress 
or  if  an  attack  against  the  United  States  was 
inminent  as  announced  by  the  President.  [Teller 
vote).   (Rejected,  97  to  279) ^Y 

044  Apr.  1   H.R.  6531:   Carney  amendment  extending  the  draft 

18  months  instead  of  24  months.  [Teller  vote). 
(Rejected,  170  to  200;  "present"  1)  —  Nay 

1   R.R.  6531;   On  passage.    (Passed,   293  to  99; 

"present"  2)  - -- Y'ca 

6  H.  Res.  356;  providing  for  consideration  of  U.S. 
5981,  authorizing  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  feed  grain  bases  for  certain  sugir 
beet  growers.  Agreeing  to  resolution.  (Af.recd 
to,  182  to  177)   - -  -  ^;^y 

6  H.R.  5981:  Findley  notion  to  strike  the  enacting 
clause.   [Teller  vote).   (Agreed  to,  193  to  115) Yea 

7  H.R.  7016:  Hathaway  anendment  to   the  Office  of 

Education  Appropriations  bill  of  $4.R  billion, 
fiscal  1972,  adding  $728.6  nilllon  for  education 
programs.   [Teller  vote).    (^ejected,   1S7  to 

191)  .- Kajr 

053  Apr,  7  H.R.  7016:  Conte  aiendnent  deleting  section 
forbidding   forced  busing   t.f   school  children. 

[Teller  vote).   (Rejected,  149  :o  206).  NVA 

Apr.  7   H.R.  7016:   On  passaf.e.   (Passed,  355  to  7)  NVT 

Apr.  19  H.R.  1535:  permitting  Jltens  who  are  nvcr  50  years 
nld  and  who  have  lived  in  the  Cnlted  States  for 
a  total  of  20  years  to  become  l!.S.  citizens  even 
If  they  cannot  demonstrate  an  understanding  of 
the  Fngllsh  language.   On  passage.   (Passed,  I'l: 

to  84)  SAT 

058  Apr.  20  H.R.  4724:  authorizing  $507,650,000  In  fiscal 
1972  appropriations  for  Maritime  programs, 
including  subsidies  for  construction  of  22 
merchant     ships.        On     passage.      (Passed,    360  to 

11)  •-■ NVF 

066  Apr.  22  H.R.  5376;  Devine  notion  recommitting  to  the 
Public  Works  Coonlttee  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  and  Appalachian  Reglcnal 
Development  Extensions  (authorizing 
$5,490,300,000  through  fiscal  1978)  wltli 
instructions  to  report  back  deleting  Title  I 
provisions   extending    the    Public    Works 

Acceleration  Act.   (Failed,  128  to  262) Yea 

Apr.  22  H.R.  5376;  On  passage.   (Parsed,  320  to  f7) Yea 

Apr.  27  H.R.  2598;  Mikva  notion  reconnltting  the  bill 
establishing  by  law  a  canine  corps  in  the 
District  of  Colmbla  police  department. 
(Failed.  76  to  303) ^''>' 

070  Apr.  27  H.R.  6417:  permitting  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
buy  back  liquor  licenses  sold  to  merchants.  On 
passage.   (Failed,  178  to  300) Nay 
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Roll- 

coll 

Dot* 

No. 

072 

Apr. 

28 

074 

Apr. 

29 

Measure,  question,  ond  result 


07S      Apr.   29 


075 
078 


Apr.    29 
M»y  3 


079       May  4 


080       Mav   5 


081       May  5 


082 
084 


Hay  3 

Hay  6 


II,  R.  5066:  providing  for  a  KV-percent  Increase  In 
railroad     retirement     annuities.       On       passage. 

(P.issed,    379   to  0) - -  Yea 

H.  Pes.  274:  Hayes  aoendment,  to  connlttee 
anendnent.  Increasing  Investigative  funds  for 
the  House  Internal  Security  roinnlttee  (HISC)  for 
1971    to    «57O,0OO   from  $450,000.      (Agreed    to,    257 

to   129) - - Yea 

H,  Res.  274:  Edwards  notion  recommitting  the 
resolution  to  House  Administration  Comnlttee 
with  Instructions  to  hold  public  hearings  on  the 
necessity  for  HISC  funding.    (Failed,   104   to 

275).  - Nay 

H.  Res.  274:  Agreeing  to  resolution,   (Agreed  to, 

300  to  75)  - Yea 

H,R.  6283:  extending  for  tvo  years  the 
President's  authority  to  submit  plans  for 
reorganltlng  executive  branch  agencies.    On 

passage.   (Passed,  301  to  20) Yea 

S,  531:  authorizing  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to 
receive  a  fee  of  )2  for  execution  of  an 
application  for  a  passport.  On  passage. 
(Passed.  241  to  124)  iNay 

H.  Res,  422:  extending  best  wishes  to  former 
President  Harry  S.  Trioan  on  87th  birthday. 
Agreeing  to  resolution,.  (Agreed  to,  380  to  0) Yea 

H,  Res.  423:  providing  for  consideration  of  H.P, 
4604,  raising  the  ceiling  on  Small  Business  Act 
(SBA)  business  loans  to  $3.1  billion  from  $2.2 
billion,  and  continuing  five  SBA  programs 
through  fiscal  1972.  Agreeing  to  resolution. 
(Agreed  to,  381  to  0)  - Yea 

H.R.  4604:  On  passage,   (Passed,  383  to  0) Yca 

H.  Res.  412:  authoriilng  additional  foreign 
travel  authority  for  four  subcoomittees  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  Agreeing  to 
resolution,   (Rejected,  156  to  172) >.'a>' 

H.R.  5638:  extending  existing  penalties  for 
assaults  on  police  officers  to  assaults  on 
firemen,  and  providing  criminal  penalties  for 
Interfering  with  firemen  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  On  passage.   (Passed,  312  to  0) Vca 

H.R.  8190:  Clalmo  aBtendaent  to  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  fiscal  1971, 
restoring  $34,178,000  in  fiscal  1971  funds  for 
the  District  of  Colimbla's  share  of  coats  of 
metropolitan  Washington  rapid  transit  system. 
(Teller  vote).   (Re)ecteJ,  170  to  219)  Nay 

H.R.  8190:  Boland  amendment  providing  that  $85.3 
nllllon  authorized  for  termination  of  the 
supersonic  transport  (SST)  project  be  used  for 
continued  construction  of  two  prototypes. 
[Teller  vote).  (Agreed  to,  201  to  195; 
"present"  2) .\\-iy 

H.R.  8190:   Boland  amendment  (above),   (i\greed  to, 

201  to  197;  "present"  6) - Nay 

H.R.  7271:   authorizing  an  Increase  to  $4  million 
from   $3.4  million   in  appropriations  for  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights.   Passage  under 
suspension  of  the  rules.   (Passed,   262   to  67; 
2/3  vote  required)  Vca 

H.R.  5257:  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  transfer  up  to  <50  Billion  during 
fiscal  1971  and  up  to  $100  million  during  fiscal 
1972  In  additional  money  for  free  and  reduced- 
price  school  lunch  programs  for  needy  children. 
Passage  under  suspension  of  the  rules.  (Passed, 
332  to  0;  2/3  vote  required) Yca 

H.R.  56;  establishing  an  environmental  data 
system.  Passage  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 
(Passed,  304  to  IB;  2/3  vote  required) Yea 

H.R.  5060:  providing  criminal  penalties  for 
shooting  wildlife  from  aircraft.  Passed  under 
suspension  of  the  rules.  (Passed,  307  to  8;  2/3 
vote  required) Y'ea 

H.R.  2587:  establishing  a  National  Advisory 
Conmlttee  on  the  Oceans  and  Atmosphere.  Passed 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  (Passed,  293  to 
10;  2/3  vote  required) Yca 

H.  Res,  437:  Madden  motion  to  order  the  previous 
question  on  the  rule  for  H.R.  3613,  the 
Emergency  Public  Service  Employment  Act. 
(Failed,  182-210) - Nay 

n.  Res.  437:  Smith  amendment  to  rule,  making  text 
of  H.R,  8141  (the  Administration's  manpower 
revenue-sharing  plan)  in  order  as  a  substitute 
bill  for  the  committee  version  of  H.P.  3613. 
(Agreed  to,  210  to  177) Yea 

H.  Res.  437:   adoption  of  rule  for  consideration 

of  H.R.  3613.   (Agreed  to,  349  to  34) Yea 

S.J.  Res.  100:  providing  for  third  reading  of  the 
resolution  providing  a  13.5  percent  pay  increase 
for  signalmen  and  extending  the  period  of 
negotiations  for  prohibiting  a  further  rail 
strike  until  October  1,  1971.  (Agreed  to,  264 
to  93)  Yea 


085   May  10 


087   Mav  11 


089   May  12 


090 
091 


May  12 

May  17 


092   May  17 


093 


094 


May  17 
May  17 


095   May  17 


098   May  13 


099   May  18 


100 
102 


May  13 

May  18 


Roll- 


114 


115 
116 


117 


Dote 


AAeosure,  question,  ond  result 


Vote 


-Tune  2 


June  2 
June  3 


June  3 


104  Hay  20   H.R.  8190:   appropriating   $7,028,195,973  in  the 

Second  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  fiscal 
1971.  Agreeing  to  conference  report.  (Agreed 
to.  264  to  28)  Yea 

105  May  20   H.R.  8190:  Mahon  motion  providing  that  the  House 

agree  to  Senate  amendment  authorizing  $155.8 
million  for  termination  of  the  supersonic 
transport  project.   (Failed,  118  to  156)  Yea 

106  May  24   H.   Res.   415:   authorizing   trips  by  committee 

members  and  staff  members  to  Europe  and  the  Far 
F-ast  to  conduct  studies  within  the  committee's 
Jurisdiction.   (Agreed  to,  201  to  88) -  N'ay 

108  May  25  H.  Res.  411:  disapproving  the  President's 
proposed  executive  reorganization  plan  to  merge 
the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA  and  other  volunteer 
organizations.  Agreeing  to  resolution. 
(Failed,  131  to  242).  (Veto  resolution 
defeated,  thus  merger  endorsed)  " Nay 

110  May  26  H.  Res.  155:  creating  a  select  committee  to 
Investigate  energy  resources  in  the  United 
States.  Agreeing  to  resolution.  (Failed,  128 
to  218)  \ay 

113  June  2  H.R.  3613:  Each  amenitaent  substituting  H.R.  8141, 
the  Administration's  Manpower   Revenue-Sharing 

Act,   [Teller  vote).   (Rejected,  182  to  204)  Vt-a 

H.R.  3613:  Each  motion  reeonraitlng  to  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Coitmlttee  with  instructions 
to  report  back  the  substitute  bill,  H.R.   8141. 

(Failed,  184  to  202;  "present"  1)  Yd 

II. R.  3613;  On  passage.   (Passed,  245  to  141) Nay 

H.  Res.  452:  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
7960,  National  Science  Foundation  Authorization 
Act,   fiscal   1972.    Agreeing   to   resolution. 

(Agreed  to,  357  to  4) - Y'ca 

H.R.  7109:  authorizing  $3,433,080,000  in 
appropriations  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  fiscal  1972.  On 
passage.   (Passed,  303  to  64)  Vl  i 

119  June  4   H.R.    3825:     providing    «449,899.605     in 

appropriations  for  Legislative  Branch 
operations,  not  Including  Senate  expenses,  in 
fiscal   1972.   On  passage.   (Passed,  259  to  26)---  Yoa 

120  June  7   H.R.  8011:   extending  authorltv  for  government 

procurement  of  articles  produced  by  the  blind  to 
articles  produced  by  other  handicapped  persons. 
Passage  under  suspension  of  the  rules.  (Passed, 
309  to  0;  2/3  vote  required)  - Yea 

121  June  7   H.R.  1151:   removing  certain  restrictions   against 

domestic  wine  producers  to  permit  American 
producers  to  display  wines  at  International 
trade  fairs.  Passage  under  suspension  of  rules. 
(Passed,  298  to  13;  2/3  vote  required)  Yea 

122  JiBie  7   H.R.    7960:     authorizing    $622   million    in 

appropriations  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  in   fiscal   1972.    On   passage. 

(Passed,  319  to  8) -..  Yea 

124  June  8  H.  Res.  465:  providing  for  conslder.itlon  of  H.R, 
8293,  extending  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  Act  of  1968  through  September  30, 
1973.  Agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to,  336 
to  41) - - - Yea 

126  June  9   H.J.   Res.   617:   Cross  notion  recomnlting   to 

coumiittee  with  instructions  to  add  an  amendment 
urging  a  $5  million  cash  payment  from  Japan   in 
lieu  of   $5  inllllon   in   goods   and   services. 
I  (Failed,  166  to  215)  Yea 

127  June  9   H.J.  Res.   617:   authorizing  a  contribution  to 

certain    Inhabitants   of   the  Pacific   Trust 

Territory  who  suffered  damages   from  World  War 

II,   providing   for   the  pavnent   of  noncorabat 

claims  prior  to  July  1,  1951,   and  establishing^ 

a  MIcroneslan  Claims  Cotimlsslon.   On  pass 

(Passed,  225  to  158) - > .wp 

129  June  10  H.  Res.  471:   providing  for  the  consideration  of 

II. R.  8866,  extending  through  Oecember  19J74,  the 
Sugar  Act,  and  modifying  quotas  for  foreign  and 
domestic  sugar  producers.  Delaney  tootlon 
ordering  the  previous  question  providing  for 
closed  rule  for  consideration  of  the  blTi. 
(Agreed  to,  213  to  166) - - NVF 

130  June  10  H.R.  8866:  On  passage.   (Passed,  229  to  128) NW 

131  Jime  14  H.R.  8794:  providing  for  payment  of  the  costs  of 

medical  care  for  D.C.  police  and  firemen  and 
members  of  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  who  were 
totally  disabled  in   the  course  of  duty.   On 

passage.   (Passed,  311  to  1) - .V.T 

134  June  15  S.  575:  authorizing  $5,661,500,000  for  extending 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  of  1962,  the 
Public  Workx  and  Economic  Developaient  Act  of 
1965  and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965.  Agreeing  to  conference  report. 
(Agreed  to,  275  to  104) - --  N\T 
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141 


144 


146 
147 


148 
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137        June    16 


IV) 


15' 
159 


lune    Ii 


.tune    16 


hilic    16 


Iiine    17 


June    1 7 
June    IB 


-lune    18 


June   21 


,Iune   21 


■Tune   2  J 


156       June   22 


161 


June  22 
June   2  3 


June    2  3 


June    23 


CXVIII- 


H.R.        86B7:  Leggett        amendment        to        Hefensc 

Procurement  Authoriz.it  ion  ,^ct,  fiscal  1972 
(authorizlnr.  $21  billion  for  procnrencnt  and 
resparch  of  nilitarv  weapons  svstens),  limiting 
ABti  funding  to  that  needed  for  completion  of 
sites  at  Rrand  Forks,  North  laVota  and  Malstron, 
Montitia,      .ind      cutting      funds      bv      $102  million. 

[Teller  votel.      (Felocted,    129    to   267). - .N'av 

U.K.  8687:  Pike  amendment  striking  $370. 2  mi  1  lion 
for  the  3-1    long-range  bomber.        [Teller     vote). 

(Rejected,  97-307) .\.iv 

II. P.  8687:  Stafford  modification  of  Pike 
.•oier.dment  (which  reduced  research  and 
developncnt  (Rin)  funds  by  $900  million,  to 
level  of  appropriation  in  fiscal  1971)  reducing 
R'.n  funds  by  $506,6  32,000.    (feller   vote). 

(ReJiJcted,  135  to  250) - - .Viv 

H.R.  8687:  Aspln  amendment  llmltlni;  total 
piocurtment  and  RiD  authorization  at  fiscal  1971 
ipproprlated   level.   [Teller  vote).   (Pelecto.! 

IIB  to  278)    -- v;.,^. 

H.R.  8687:  McCln3kev  notion  adiouming  due  to 
<ncct^p]cte   infomation   on   Indochina   war. 

(F/iHed.  30  to  •!(,«)  --  \.^y 

H.R.  701b:  Flood  motion  to  table  Hathawav  motion 
Instructing  House  conferees  to  accept  Senate 
version  of  Offfre   of   Education  Appropriations 

hill,  fiscal  1972.   (Aereed  to,  228  to  182) Yo.i 

H.R.  8687:  Mink  -iubstitutp  for  pendlnff  Nedzi- 
Whalen  amendment  (hplou)  requiring  complete 
cutoff  of  funds  for  militarv  activities  in 
Indochina  after  Docenbcr  31.  1971,  with  no  other 
provisions.    [Teller  vote].    (Peiccted,  81  to 

327)        .  .  ;^.,^. 

H.R.  8687:  Nedzl-Whalen  amendment  barring  funds 
provided  in  the  bill  for  nllit.iry  activities  in 
Indochina  after  December  31,  1171,  giving  the 
President  the  right  to  chanr.e  the  fund  cutoff 
date  if  he  could  gain  support  of  Congress. 
[Teller  vote).  ("ejected,  158  to  255) -  .Vil- 
li.R.  8687:  Pepper  amendment  cuttinp.  off  funds  for 
military  activity  in  Indochina  ,ifter  .Iiini:  1, 
1''72,  provided  that  all  Pnw's  ha.i  been  released 
at  least  60  days  prior  to  that   date.    (Teller 

vote).   (Rejected,  147  to  237) \v,v 

H.R.  8687:   On  passage.   (Passed,  331  to  58) ^j.,, 

H.  Res.  434:  authorizing  ai.littonal  foreif.n 
travel  for  members  of  four  subcnitni  ttoes  of  the 
House  Education  and  l^bor  Coixnlttee  and 
attendance  by  tvo  members  of  each  p.irtv  at  thn 
International  Labor  Org,inl:atior  Conference  in 
Geneva,    Switzerland.      Agreeing    to    the 

resolution.   (Agreed  to,  183  to  119)    \.iv 

H.P.  7736:  extending  for  one  vear  student  loan 
and  scholarship  provlsion-i  of  Titles  VII  and 
VIII  of   the  Public  Health  Service  Act.    On 

passage.   (Passed,  299  to  0) ..  y^.., 

H.R.  5237:  implementing  a  provision  of  the 
Convention  of  Paris  for  the  Protection  of 
Industrial  Property,  as   reviseil   at  Stockholm, 

Sweden.   On  passage.   (Passed,  340  to  8)--- y,  ■, 

S.  1538:  providing  addltion.il  funds  for  the 
American  Bicentennial  Commission.  Passage  under 
Suspension  of  the  rules.   (Passed,  336  to  24; 

2/3  vote  required)  .  -^^^ 

H.R.    3146:    authorizing   the   Secretary   of 

Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  states  in  the 

enforcement  of  laws  and  regulations  within  the 

■  National     Forest    Svstem.     Passage   under 

suspension  of  the  rules.   (Pas.seJ,  361  to  2;  2/3 

vote  required) -    - 'j^>, 

H.  Res.  487:  Young  motion  ending  further  debate 
on  and  barring  amendments  to  the  rule  under 
which  H.R.  1,  Increasing  Social  Security 
benefits  and  Medicare  and  Medicaid  assistance 
programs,  was  considered.   (Agreed   to,   200   to 

172) .  .  ,,3,. 

H.R.  1:  UUraan  motion  to  delete  Title  I"',  the 
Family  Assistance   Plan  provisions  from  H.R.  1. 

(Teller  vote).   (Failed,  187  to  234) .\av 

H.R.    I:      On  passage.      (Passed,    238   to    132) Yl\l 

H.R.  9270:  Conte  amendntcnt  to  Agriculture 
Ocpartiaentrnvircnmenc  and  Consumer 

Appropriations,  fiscal  1972,  setting  a  $20,000 
limitation  on  subsidy  pavmenrs  for  farm  products 
except      for     sugar     and     wool.         [Teller     vote). 

(Agreed  to,  214  to  118)  - -  .V,i\- 

H.R.  9270;  Reuss  amendment  prohibiting  funding 
for  any  stream  channelization  project 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
unless   the  project  was  under  wav  before  luly  1, 

1''71.   [Teller  vote).   (Pejected,  129  to  278) ".'.n- 

H.R.  9270:  Michel  amendment  barring  food  stamps 
to  households  which  need  assistance  solely 
because  a  i-ember  is  taking  part  in  a  labor 
strike.    [Teller  vote).   (Rejected.  172  to  225)    u  . 

I 
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Roll 
coll 
No 


Dote 


Meosu'e.  question   and  resu't 


161 


164 


165 

167 


tunc    ;.'.      H.R.    9272 


.Tunc    24 
.lune  28 


171 


172 


171 


174 


175 


'uno   29 


time    30      H 


.lune    10      11 


Yates  .-unenrtmcnt  to  St.ite,  Justice, 
rnmnerce  Appropriations  of  $3,684,183,000  flscil 
1972,  adding  $11,600,740  f.^r  .lues  owrH  the 
International        L.ibor       Organization.  [Teller 

vote).   (Pejccte.l,  147  to  227) 

li.R.  9272:  Gonzale.'  ,-viendment  cuttinr.  ?4, 250, 000 
from  Appropriations  romnittec  recommendation  for 
the  Corciunlty  Relations  Se.-vice.   [Teller  vote). 

("ejected.  127  to  213) 

H.P.  9272:   On  p.is5.ige.   (P,ns'!cd,  137  to  10) 

H.R.  6531:  Hebert  motion  to  Draft  Fxtrnsion  Act 
CO  table  Whalen  n,otif.n  Instructing  Housf 
conferees  to  accept  Senate's  'lansfirld  amen.^nent 
declaring  it  U.S.  pnlicv  to  uith.inw  all  troops 
from  Indochina  within  9  months  of  enactment. 

(,^greed   to,    219   to    175) 

M.",  9271:  appropriating  $4,487,67'.,  190  for  tile 
Treasury-Postal      Service      Appropri.it iois,    fisc.ll 

1972.      On  passage.      (I'.nssc.i,    ISO   to  •>) 

H.R.  9417:  appropriatlr.";  <2, 35ii,  145,015  in  fiscal 
1972  for  activities  of  the  Interior  Department 
and   related  agencies,      "n  passage.      (Passed.   400 

to  5) -- ._ 

Fes.  489:  lU'bert  no£ion  to  table  Ahzup, 
resolution  requestinf.  the  Presi.Ient  to  furnish 
the  text  of  the-  ilefenso  nopartnent 's  secret 
Vietnam     studv,      covering     the  ye.irs    1945-67,    to 

the   Mouse.       (\greed    to,    271    to    112)  

"..  7016:  appropn.TtinR  $5, 146  ,  31  1  ,.1011  for  the 
Office  of  Fducation  .md  related  special  ap.encies 
in  fiscal  1972.  Agreeing  to  conference  report. 
(Agreed   to,    176    to    15)  -      -- 


)\m 
Vc.i 


Yi-1 


tune    30 


Julv    1 


176        July    I 


177 
173 


179 


.luly    1 


luly   7 


July  7 


132       July  8 


184        July    8 


IBS 


187 


Julv    12 


138         tiily    11 


190        July    K 


192 


Julv    15 


H.P.  9182:  rlawson  .inendment  to  riepartnent  nf 
Housing  and  Irban  fVvelopnent,  "lASA,  <'\  .ind 
Independent  Offices  Appropriations  of 

$16,115,201,000  in  fiscal  1972,  cleletinp,  entire 
$3  million  in  the  bill  for  HI'D  counseling 
services.        [Teller     votel.        (Rejected.      164   to 

2")         -      - )u. 

'>•  31:  aut.iorlzing  $2.25  billion  to  provi.lp 
public  service  Jobs  for  the  unenployed  at  the 
state  and  local  level.   Agreeing   to  conference 

report.   (Agreed  to,  343-14) ,,., 

H.R.  8629:  extending  for  three  ve.nrs  health 
manpower    training   programs.     On   passage. 

(Passed,  341  to  1)        ^^^ 

H.R.  8630:   continuing  for  three  vears  programs  to 

train  nurses.  On  p,i!";,igp.  (PasseJ,  32i  to  0)  -  -  Vi- , 
H.  Pes.  492:  Morg.in  notion  to  table  resolution  of 
inquiry  authored  by  Paul  ';.  McCloskcy  directing 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  give  Coneress 
documents  on  policv  decisions  governing  U.S. 
military  operations  in  Laos.   (,\greed  to,  261  to 

118)  •  - , 

H.",.  8805:  establishing  definitions  of  obscene 
material  for  purposes  of  prohlhltlnf,  dellverv  of 
such  material   to  minors  ,ind  others  through  the 

mail.      On   pass.lge.       (Passed,    356    to   25) y^r, 

H.R.  8181:  Wylle  amendment  to  Pxport  Expansion 
Finance  Act  deleting  language  prrmlttirg  the 
Fjtport-Import  Rank,  to  finance  exports  to 
countries  that  supply  or  aid  countries  In  .irtr.ed 
conflict     with     U.S.      forces.         Celler       vote). 

(Afsreed  to,    207   to    151) ---    -  •j^,, 

H.P.  8181:  VaniV.  amendment  deleting  language. 
exempting  Export-Traport  Bank  and  disbursements 
from  the  U.S.  budget  .is  well  as  the  spending 
and      lending      limits     which      the  budget    Inposcd. 

[Teller  votel.      (Rejected,    112   to   249)--    v.,v 

H.R.  9093:  extending  ,ind  expanding  the  Interior 
Department's  water  desaltln/.  program  for  five 
additional  vears,    through     June     30,      1977.        On 

passage.      (Passed,    325   to   0)   -    - ....   •.•„., 

II. R.  8407:  authorizing  the  District  of  rolinbla 
to  enter  into  the  Interstate  Agreement  on 
Educational  Personnel.      (On     passage.        (Passe.!. 

325  to  4) 

H.R.  8699:  providing  an  administrative  assistant 
for   the  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.   On  pass.ige. 

(Passed,  263  to  139)        ... 

H.  Res.  534:   Keith  notion  to  recommit   resolution    '  '^ 
citing  Dr.  Frank  Stantor  amt  CBS  for  contempt  of 
Congress   for   refusing   to  provide  cert.iin  fl!n 
edited  from  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  to  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Coonerce   Investigations 

Subcommittee.   (Agreed  to,  226  to  181) y^,,, 

H.R.  9667:  appropriating  $2,733,369,997  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  an.i  related 
agencies  for  fiscal  1972.   On  passage.   Cassed 

40!  to  12) _.  ...;._..  .^^.^ 

H.R.  9388:  Skubltz  amendment  to  tlie  Atomic  Energv 
C.-ntinlsslon  Authorization  of  $2,321,187,0^0, 
fi.sc«l  1972,  deleting  $3.^  million  '  for 
demonstration  atomic  waste  repository  project 
near  Lyons,  Kansas.  [Teller  vote).  (P.ciected 
162  to  207) - .^^j: 
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193       July   19 


tuly   19 


ISS       Jiilv    19 


.lulv    27 


lulv    27 


H.R.  92o*>:  .lutliorizlng  .i  drusi  treatment  and 
rehabilitation         proRran  in       the       Veterans 

\Jnlnl":tr  itlon.      on  pass  ;2e.      (Passei!,    379   to  0)     -       NVP 

H..T.  Ros.  748:  atithorlzlnt?  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  provltie  assistance  In  the 
establl>;h.ient  of  new  state  medlral  schools,  and 
the  improvement  of  existing  VA-af filiated 
medical  sciiools,  and  to  develop  cooperative 
aRreements  between  VA  and  other  Institutions  to 
train  health-care  personnel.  On  passaj^e. 
(Passed,    371    to   2) -- .', ^  i 

S.I.  Res.  Ill:  extendlnR  for  t«o  years  the 
existing  authority  for  construction  of  the  Hary 
McT.eo<!   Brthune   Menorial    In  Washington,    D.C,        On 

passage.      (Passed.    301  to  9fO         WT 

H.      "e».  i^ZU:  adopc  1  ti«         rule         on        II .  ,T .  Res  .  3. 

estitblls^lnc,       \      inlnt      rannlttee      nn      die 

FnvlroTwnent .   ARreelnt^  to   resolution.     (i\Rree*< 

to,  172  to  18)-         ■         "AT 

11 .        Res .        457  :  al  lowinR       expenditures        f  rotii        the 

cont  inRencv       fund       to       be    reKuIaccd    by    the    Ilovise 

A-lninistraClon  rnnnlttee  rat'ier   than  beinp.  taken 

to  t'te  floor  for  3ep;ir,ite   votes.     ARreelnR   to 

resolution.   (AgreeH  to,  2^5  to  U7)  -^t^' 

H.R.     435^:         Sc.'iwen^el    motion     to     reconw^It     the        hill 

tncreasinR   bus-width   limits   on  Interstice 

lilRiiwavs       to  the         Pub  1 1  c         Wnrks         Com  1 1  tee . 

(railed,  173  to  213)  ■"  "  " "   ■■•'' 

r.ill  of  the  House  proceeHlngs.  Pucinskl  motion  to 
dispense  with  further  proceedings  under  th*»  call 

of  the  House.   (Agreed  to,  171  to  5)  ' "-' ' 

II. R.  9a44:  authorizing  $2,138,337,000  in 
appropriations   for  military   construction   and 

related  act  ivltles  In  fiscal  1972.  On       p.-issage . 

(Passed,    359    to    Tl)    " 'i'» 

U.K.  9270:  approprlatlnR  Agriculture  Department- 
Fnvironnent  and  Constimer  appropriations  for 
flsral    1^)7?.        A^reelnR     to     ronference     report. 

(Agreed  Co,  230  to  162) '-•  '••>'■" 

11. R.  9272:  Rnnney  notion  to  table  Fdw.irds  motion 
Instruotln^  House  conferees  on  State,  Justice, 
Commerce  Appropriations   for  fiscal   1972   tn 

'Accept    "Senate    aaendment    barring    use    of 

Snhvprsive     Activities     Control      Board 

apnroprl.it  I  on    to   carrv   out   Executive   Order 

llftiJ'i.    (Ajreeri  to.  246  to  141)  Km 

207  July    27       H.R.        10061:  Yates  :imenda]ent  to  Labor-Hrw 

appropriations  of  520, 46i ,  14.6,000  for  fiscal 
1972.  adding  S2i>)  million  Including  $70  mlUion 
for     the     Vatlnnal     Institutes     of    Health;     $10 

million  for  Ptibllc  Health  Service  hospitals;  $30 
million  for  con^aunlcable  disease  control;  $50 
million  fir  Illll-Burton  grants;  $15  million  for 
alcoholism  proRrans;  $5  million  for  lead- 
poisonlng  programs  and  $2'^  million  for  maternal 
and  child-care  grants.  [Teller  vote|. 
(Retected,    1&9    to    213)         " N  i. 

208  luly  27    H.R.   10061;     Clilno  amendment  adding  $82,4  million 

for  the  Social  and  "ehahllltatlon  Service  for 
vocational        rehabilitation      programs.         [Teller 

vote).       (Asrecd    to,    236    to    153)    '■•iv 

H.P.  inu61:  Burke  amendment  adding  $64  million 
for     Child     Welfare     Services.        (Teller     vote], 

("elected,    IS5    to    201)    \av 

11. R.  10061:   On  passage.   (V.assed,  372  to  25)  ■  " Ve.1 

II. R.  9092:  Cross  amendment  to  the  Federal  Pay 
Rate  Adiustnenc  hill,  elinlnatln^  non- 
appropriated fund  employees  from  coverage  under 
the   bill.     iTellor   vote].   ("ejected,  U7  to 

23:)  - '.vv 

H.R.  9922:  authorizing  $3,992,000  through  fiscal 
1973  to  extend  the  ".ibUc  VorVs  and  Fcononir 
Development  Act  of  19b5  and  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965.  On  passage. 
(Passed,  376  tn  27)  •; ,  ;, 

H.P.  9332:  appropriating  $18,339,738,000  in 
fiscal  1972  for  Oepartment  of  Housing  and  I'rban 
Oovelopmenc,  *IASA,  VA  and  Indepeqdent  offices. 
Aj>reeing  to  conference  report.  (.\greed  to,  363 
tn  30)   >,  . 

H.R.  9667:  appropriat  in/,  $8,156,105,010  for 
fiscal  1972  for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies.  Agreeing  to  conference 
report.   (Agreed  to,  393  to  15) - n  :, 

H.R.  9(»67:  McFall  motion  to  agree  to  a  Senate- 
pissed  amendment  reported  in  technical 
disagreement  by  conferees  paying  aircraft 
companies  $5'^. 5  million  for  termination  costs  of 
the  SST  project.   (Agreed  to,  307  to  99)  -  .  \(,., 


July  29  H.R.  10090:  Mink  amendment  to  the  Public  Works- 
AFP  appropriations  of  $4,576,173,000,  fiscal 
1972,  barrlnr,  funds  for  the  Project  Cannlklr. 
nuclear  test  at  Amchltka  Island,  Alaska. 
[Teller  vote).   ("ejected,  lOR  to  275) 


210 

2i: 


lulv  27 


J.ily  27 
'ulv  38 


213    lulv  2R 


lulv  29 


21'. 


lulv  29 


.lulv  29 


2  20 


221 
223 


227 

228 


230 
231 


236 


237 


238 


240 


242 
246 


251 


duly  29 


duly  29 
July  30 


Julv  30 


225   Julv  30 


July  30 
AuR.  2 


229   AuR. 


Aug.  2 

Aug.  : 

AUB.  2 


Aug.  3 
Aug.  ^ 

Aug.  4 
Aug.  4 

Aug.  4 


241    Aug.  4 


Aug.  4 
Aug.  5 


247    Aug.  5 


Sept.  9 


H.R.  10090:  Clark  amen.lnent  deleting  $100,000  for 
a  restudv  of  the  proposed  Olckey-Llncoln  School 
hydroelectric  power  project  in  eastern  Maine. 
[Teller  vote].   (Agreed  to,  199  to  idl)--- y^.j 

II. R.  IWO:  On  passage.   (Passed,  386  to  4)--- -  Yen 

Procedural  motion:   Boggs  motion   to   approve   the 

Journal.   (Afireed  to,  374  to  10)-- - yV,  , 

H.Con.  Res.  384:  Adjoumnent  Posnlutlnn:  Boggs 
resolution  providing  that  Congress  adjourn  from 
the  close  of  business  August  6  to  September  8, 
1971.   (Agreed  to,  334  to  41) Vca 

H.  Res,  566:   Colmer  motion  to  order  the  previous 

question   on   the   rule   under   which  H.R.  8432, 

authorlzlOR  a  federal  guarantee  on  bank  loans 

for  falling  major  businesses  (Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corporation),  w«s  cooslHcred.    (AKreeH   to.    32a 

to  68) Ve,| 

H.R.        ft4  32 :  Colmer        .v^endment         llmltlnR        f  eder.^l 

KUiirantee     to     90     percent,     [Teller   vote). 

(Rejected.  176  to  2D5) -■ .\ay- 

II. R.  8432:   On  passage.   (Passed,  192  to  139) ,V|i- 

H.R.  9272:  appropriating  $4,%7 ,  lir),000  for 
state,     Justice,     Cofinnerce     Departments 

appropriations  for   fiscal   1972.   Agreeln'   to 

conference  report,    (Ai^reed  to.   337  to  35) "i,-,. 

K.  Res.  539:   Collins  notion  discharging  the 

Committee   on   Education   and  Labor  from  further 

consideration  of   resolution   requiring   the 

Secretary  of  Health,  rducatlon  and  Welfare  to 
furnish  the  House  with  documents  relaclnf,  to 
school  desegratlon  and  busing.  (Agreed  to,  252 
to  129)    - -  l\i 

H.  Res.  539:   Agreeing  to  resolution.   (Agreed  to, 

351  to  36)  Vca 

H.R.  3628:  rc((utrlng  equal  treatment  for  married 
women  employed  by  the  Federal  government. 
Passage  under  suspension  of  Che  rules.  (Passed, 
377  to  li;  2/3  vote  required)  - -  )  en 

II.  ron.  Res.  370:  declarlntj  It  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  all  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals,  clinics  and  research  centers  lorated 

In  Lexington.  Kv. ,  and  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  remain 
open  and  within  the  Public  Health  Service 
througli  fiscal  1972.  Agreedlrg  to  resolution 
under   suspension  of  the  rules.   (Agreed  to,  370 

to  4;  2/3  vote  required) Yon 

H.J.  Res.  329:   contlnulnR  In   force   at   previous 

levels  the  appropriations  for  activities  for 
which  appreprlatlons  bills  had  not  yet  been 
passed.  On  passage.  (Passed,  350  to  6) 'um 

H.R.  9910:  authorizing  appropriations  of 
$3,444,350,000  In  fiscal  1972  and  $3,494,350,000 
In  fiscal  1973  for  foreign  aid.  On  passage. 
(Passed,  202  to  192) Viy 

H.  Res.  578:  waiving  points  of  order  against  the 
conference  report  on  the  draft  extension  bill. 
Agreeing  to  resolution.   (Agreed  to,  250  to  150)  —  'il.i 

H.R.  6531:  Uhalen  motion  recommitting  the 
conference  report  of  the  Draft  Fxtcnslnn  Act. 
(Failed,  131  to  273)    -  - .\;iv 

H.R.  6531:  extending  the  draft  for  two  years; 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  calling  for 
the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  Indochina, 
but  setting  no  specific  deadline;  ami  Increasing 
the  pay  of  certain  members  of  the  armed  forces; 
and  extending  Che  draft  tor  two  years.  Agreeing 
to  conference  report.   (Agreed  to,  298   to   108) —  Vfa 

H.J,  Res.  833;  Smith  amendment  to  Bnergency 
Supplemental  Labor  Approprl Tt Ions  Act,  fiscal 
1972,  specifying  that  the  formula  for 
distributing  funds  shall  be  based  solely  on 
total  uneaiployraent  In  each  state  in  proportion 
to  total  unemployment  In  the  I'nlted  States. 
[Teller  vote).   (Rejected,  172  to  213) •,  ly 

II. J.  Res.  833:  Ford  aaendment  prohibiting  payment 
of  funds  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  a  local 
government  unit  which  was  an  eligible  applicant 
for  funds.  (Teller  voce).  (Rejected,  171  to 
219)  - Nay 

H.R.  Res.  833:   On  passage.   (Passed,  321   to  76)---  Vc.i 

S.  581;  Deport  Expansion  Finance  Act  of  1971. 
Agreeing  to  conference  report.  (Agreed  to,  219 
to  140)  Niiv 

H.R,  10061:  appropriating  $20,804,622,000  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  1972. 
Agreeing  to  conference  report.  (Agreed  to,  280 
to  56)  - Nav 


HR  9727:  establishing  controls  over  the  dissplng 
of  waste  aaCerlals  In  the  oceans  and  setting  up 
a  marine  sanctuaries  program  In  the  Commerce 
department.   On  passage.   (Passed,  304  to  3)  
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Roll- 
call 
No 


AAeosure,  question,  and  result 


Sept.    13  H, 


255        Sept.     14   11 


25t)      Sppt.    14  H 


Sept. 

-Spot. 


U  H 

If.    H 


2'3 

Scot. 

16  II 

263 

Sept. 

lb  W 

26'. 

Sept. 

16  11 

265 

,Sept. 

22  H 

Sept.    23  H 


>:.-pt .    30  H 


Sept.     30 


2  7  3        Sept.    30    H 


274        Sept.    30   11 


Sept.    30  H 


276 
277 


Sept. 
Sept. 


30  H 
30  H 


Res,  483:  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R, 
234,  repe.TlInp  Title  II  (Fmargencv  Detention 
Act)  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  and 
prohibiting  the  detention  of  U.S.  citizens 
except    through   an   act   of   Congress,      Agreeing      tn 

resolution.      (.\greed    to,    345   to    1) -^^  * 

R.  234:  Ichord  substitute  for  committee 
amendment  (below)  specifying  that  the  repeal  of 
the  Kmcrr.ency  Detention  Act  shall  not  be 
construed  as  affecting  the  powers  of  the 
President  under  the  Constitution  and  that  no 
r.S.  citizen  shall  be  detained  for  suspicion  of 
espionage  or  sabotage  on  account  of  race,  color 
or  anceatry.  [Teller  vote).  (Rejected,  124  to 
272)     -  ^^ 

R,  234:    Conmittee  mendnent  providlnR  th.it    "no 

citizen  sli.Tll  be  Imprisoned  or  dec.-iine.l  bv  the 
I'nlted    St,3tes       except       piirsii=»nt       to      ,30       Act      of 

foncress."    [Teller  vote).   (Agreed  to,  290  to 

111)  ^1 

R.  234:  On  passage.  (Passea,  3S^  to  49) ''^ ' 

R.   I  74fi  :    Fr lenborn  Amendment   In  the    nature    of 

.3  Substitute  bill  providing,  nuthorltv  for  tho 

r^urtl     Fnplovnent    ^pportuni  tv    rorrmlssion    to    brl  n4» 

suit      ag.Tlnst        recalcitrant        (lisrrlnlnatorv 

*»mployees  in  federal  court,  {'"eller  vofel. 
(Ap.recd    to,     2no    co     195)      -      -  -  .  -  _  _  .    ^  ^.;, 

'^,      1766:        Reconsidering     P.rlenborn     j\nenrfment. 

(Agreed  to,  202  to  197)  _.  y^,, 

R.  17i6:   Ashbrook  motion  to  reronnit  the  bill. 

(Fnllcd,  \-^rt    to  2  70)  ....  ^jj^- 

R.    174^):      On  p.issaRp.      (r.issrd,    :S5  to   lOb)  --    Vo;i 

R.       10090:         .ippropriatlnp      <4 ,  706,f.3S,OOh         for 

fiscal  1972  for  public  work*;  proiorts.  the  Armv 

Torps       of       Pn^i  neers       ,Tn<J        the  Atotnl  r  FnerRv 

Coninlssion,  Including  -t  SenaCP-nassrd  amendtnent 
prohibitlnR  the  Project  f.innikin  tinder^round 
nuclear  test  in  Alaska  without  the  President's 
ppfsonal     .ipprov.il,       AereeinR       to      confer^nro 

report  .        (Anreed    to,     377    to    9) .  .  .  .        ■  ,    , 

R.  9166:  Cross  amendment  cutting  th<»  ovei — .ill 
aiithorlEat Ions       for      tho      Peace    Torps    for    fl<iral 

1972    by     S27    million,     to      VVi.ZOO.Onn      frnn 

$77,200,000.    (Teller  vote).   (Peierted,  113  to 

2  32) -     --ty 

R.  i03'il  :   Perkins   amendment   to   the   Brademis 

.inendment      (below)      reduclnp    to    ln^OOO    fron 

ino  ^OOO  the  minimum  popul  ,Tti  on  ronuiremcnt  for 
oermi  t  tlnR       a    common  1  tv     to    receive     fetler.il     funds 

for  child  development  pro(?rans.   iTeller   vote).      ..... 

(Agreed  to,  226  to  158)  ' 

R.  10351 :  Frlenbom  amendment  to  Bradenas 
amendment  rail  inff  for  coordinate  on  of  fees  for 
the  child  development  nrof^ram  with  the  fees 
charged  in  ot!ier  federal  j^nvemnent  d.iv-carr 
programs  and  eatabl  ishlnp,  .in  annual  family 
Income  of  ?^i,32n  as  the  maxintm  for  entitling, 
disadvant aRed       children       to       free         educational, 

nutritional,   and   health  services,   [Teller 

vote].   (Polccted,  1R7  to  If^"^) Vt';i 

P.  10351  :  Brademas  amendment  establishing  a 
comprehensive  child  development  program  to 
provide  educational,  nutritional,  and  health 
services  free  of  charge  for  disadvantaged 
children  fron  families  with  an  annual  Income  of 
<6,96n  or  less  and  settlnR  charges  on  n 
(graduated  scale  for  children  from  families  with 
hiRhrr   annual  Incomes.   fTeller  vote).   (ARreed 

to,  203  to  181)  — N;'^' 

Pv,  10331:  Cordova  substitute  araendiaent  to 
Stcip.er  aroendnent  providing  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  other  trust  territories 
with  office  of  Fcononic  Opportunltv  (OF.O) 
allotments  <mder  the  same  formula  established 
for   the  50  states.   (Teller  vote),   (A^^reed  to, 

202  to  161)  - - ^'-':» 

R.  10351:  Devlne  amendment  calling  for  deletion 
of  Title  X  creatlnR  a  nonprofit  independent 
National  T.eRal  ?^ervi  res  Corporation  to  take  over 
the    npn's   Legal   Services   program.    (Teller 

vote].   (Hejccted,  152  to  210) - Vcn 

R.  10351 :   Reconsidering  Bradcmas  anandnent  (see 

roll  273).   (.^greeH  to,  186  to  1«3) N.iv 

R.  10351:  Frlenborn  notion  recomnltlng  the  bill 
to  the  Fducatinn  and  Labor  Coimitcee  with 
Instructions  to  report  back  with  an  amendment 
coordinating  the  fees  levied  in  the  child- care 
section  of  the  bill  with  fees  charged  In  other 
federal  government  day- care  programs  r»nd 
establishing  an  annual  family  incone  of  $4,320 
as  the  maximum  level  entl  tllng  dl.s advantaged 
children  to  free  educational,  nutritional .and 
hualth  services.   (Agreed  to,  191  to  180) -  Ui 


Roli- 

coll  Dciie 

No 


Meoiure.  questioo,  and  resu't 


278    Sept. 


282 

28? 


Oct. 


285   fVt. 


287 


289 


30  H.R.  10351 :  extending  the  office  of  Fcononlf 
Opportunlty  (nr.o)  for  two  years  throush  fiscal 
1973,  authorizing  J5  billion  for  programs 
administered  bv  the  agencv,  creatine  r\ 
comprehensive  child-care  program,  and 
establishing  a  "atlonal  Legal  Services 
Corporation  to  replace  the  Oro  Legal  Services 
program.  On  passage.  (TaSseJ,  251  to  115) 
I*  H.Rps.  596:  Hdall  procedural  motion  that  the 
Coanilttce  of  the  Whole  rise,  tlms  post;K)nI  ng 
further  act  Ion  on  the  resolution  re' c I ndlnR  the 
postponement  until  Julv  1,  1"^?,  of  sche^'-ulefi 
salary  Increases  for  federal  employees  and 
requiring  instead  that  an  estimated  5,5  p«-rcent 
federal  pay  raise   ro   into   effect   Januarv   1, 

Wl.    [Teller  votfl.    (Failed.  17,'i  to  198)        ■- 

i     U.      Rt's  ,      596:        A«treelnR    to     r^solotlon.            ("elef-rerf, 
17Aco207>  

U   n.ron.  Res.  Xlhx     calling  for  humane  treatment  of 

Ariprl  cans       held    prisoner    of    w.ir    bv    '^orth    Vl^tn«^ 

and  It.*;  allies  and  endorsing  efforts  to  win 

their     release.         .\KreelnK     to     resolutlr-n.  <  A«rr«e(l 

to,  370  to  0)   ■  

4  H.R.   9961;    providing   temporarv   Insurance-   for 

nenbcr      accounts      of    certain    (ecteral     credit 

unions.       Passage    itflder    suspension    of    the       rules. 
(Failed,     197    to    122;     2/^    vote    required)  

R.  8033:   providing  for  new  career  training 

programs   and   early  retirement  benefits  for  air 

traffic  controllers.     On  passage.      (Passed,     294 

to   0) 

H.R.  8866;   extendlno,  the  SuRir  Art   Chrough 
December    31,   1974   .and   adtustine   production 

quotas  for  foreign  »nd  doaestlc   producers. 

A(»reelng   to  conference  report,   (Ap.reed  to,  194 
to  91) 

.J.  Res.  915:  appropriating  1270,500,000  for 
operations  of  tlie  Department  nf  Labor  and  for 
federal  unemployment  benefits  In  fiscal  1972. 


4  H 


On  pnssagp.   (Passed ,  394  to  9)  '  " 

.J.  Res.  916:   continuing   ttirough   November   15, 
1971,   appropriations  for  govenment  departments 

.ind  agencies  w)iose    fiscal     1972    appropriations 


On  p.-iss,^ge. 


12  H 


Oct.   12 


2  94 
298 


Oct. 
Oct. 


i; 

14  H 


300 

Oct. 

14   H 

R.    10835 

302 

Oct. 

18  H 

R.    9212: 
fathers 
dlse<a5e) 
rules. 

303 

Oct. 

18   H 

J.        Res 

306 


305 


had   not  yet  been  enacted  into  law, 

(Passed,  3fl7  to  12)  

}.       Res,       20fl:  .Tndiciary       Cormlttee       anendment 

specifying   that   the  proposed  constitutional 

.inendnent  guaranteeing  nqual  rights  for  men  Afid 
women       apply       hot  h       to    cl tizcns    and    noncl tlxcns . 

[Tt-Uer  vote).       (Failed,    10ito25'V)    

,'.  Pes.  208:  Judiciary  Coranlttee  amendment 
specifying  that  the  proposed  constitutional 
.in  end™  en  t  not  null!  f  v  federal  laws  exempt  In  p. 
women       frocB       the    draft,    or    federal    or    state    1  aw«i 

pronmtlng  and  protecting   the  iiealt!i  or  safety  of 

women.       (Teller  vote).      (Failed,    K7    to   2b:.) 

H.J.  Res.  208:  On  passage.  (Passed,  35''.  to  26)- 
P.  10R35;  Fulu.i  substitute  anendment  for 
Moorhead  anendment,  to  bil]  ps  tabllsliJnp,  an 
independent  Consumer  Protection  .\gencv  and  a 
White  House  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs , 
restricting  the  agencv's  authority  to  intervene 
on  behalf  of  constmers  In  the  proceedings  of 
other     federal      agencies     or     lii     court       suits. 

fTeller   vote).       dejected,     K9    to    240)     -- 

P.  IOR35:  Moorhead  anendment  reilefinlng  the 
agencv's  autliorltv  to  Intervene  on  behalf  of 
consuners  in  proceedings  of  other  federal 
agencies  and  providing  the  agencv  add It  ional 
authority  to  act  when  other  feleral  agencies 
refuse         to         investigate      consumer      complaints. 

[Teller  vote).      (Rejected,    160    to    21P)       

On   passage.       (P.issed,     14 'i    to   44)     

extending   benefits      to      or^h-ins     vliosc 
die        of      pneuBoconiosls       (black      lung 
Passage      under      suspension     of        the 
(Failed,    2.^7    to    124;    2/3  vote    required) 
923:  expressing  the  federal 

government* 9  intention  to  ensure  th.-^t  every 
school  child  receive  a  free  or  reduced-price 
lunch  as  required  by  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act.      Passage   under     suspension     of      the      rules. 

(Passed,    354   to   0;    2/3  vote    required)  '       ' 

R,  1045.3:  redefining  the-  powers  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agrl culture  to  cooperate  with 
countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  prevent 
or  retard  communicable  diseases  of  animals  where 
the  Secretary  deem.s  such  action  necessary  to 
protect        livestock,        poultry  and  related 

industries  in  tlie  I'nlted  States.  Passage  under 
suspension   of    the    rules.      (Tassed,    342    to   0;    2/3 

vote   requlre<1) 

Re  8140:  presto  ting  the  safety  of  ports, 
harbors,  waterfront  areas  and  naviRable  waters 
of  the  United  States.  Passage  lodsr  suspension 
of  the  rules.  (Passed,  335  to  I;  2/3  vote 
required)    - 
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Vote 
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107 


19  H. 


30S       Oct, 


19  II. 


311 


Oct.      20  H. 


20  H. 


313 

316 


318 


3:i 


322 


Oct. 
Oct. 


20  II. 

21  H. 


R.  8637:  Hebert  notion  to  order  the  previous 
question  (endlnc  further  debate  and  blocklnr,  the 
poMlblHty  of  amending  trie  motion  to  Instruct 
conferees  to  accept  the  lant^iiaf^e  of  the  *;enate- 
pn99ed  'tnnsfleld  troop  «lthdr.iwiil  .i»enilmcnt)  on 
the  Arends  notion  to  inetruct  conferees  not  to 
accept  any  nongeneane  Senate-nassci!  anendnents 
to  the  Defense  Procurement  Authorization  Act     of 

1971.      (Agreed   to.   215  to   193) 

P.  86fl7:  Arends  motion  to  Instruct  conferees 
not  to  accept  any  nonstermane  Senate-passe.' 
anendnents  in  the  llo'j«e-Spnate  conlerenrc  (If 
rejected.  House  conferees  would  be  frer  tn 
necotlatc  without   any      instructions).        (FaiU'd, 

192  to   2U.) - 

R.  4844:  authorizlnp,  <1 ,981, 323,000  in 
appropriations  for  willtarv  construction 
projects  durinp,  fiscal  1972.  A'^reeluR  to 
conferenc*-  report.  (Agreed  to,  370  to  2b)  -  -  — 
p.  103''t7:  rdall  amendment  to  Alaskan  ri.-»tlv*-s' 
» and  riaims  Act  (p.ranting  AlasVan  natives  $925 
nllllon  and  40  nillion  acres  of  land  to  settle 
longstanding  land  claims)  settlnp,  asiile  125 
nillion  acres  for  passible  inclusion  in  national 
park  systens  and  estsbllshlng  a  federal-state 
planning  commission  to  review  land  selection  by 
the   state   and   natives.    [Teller   votel. 

(Rejected,  177  tn  ?17)  

R.  10367:   On  passage.   (Passed,  344  to  61)  

R.  10670:  creating  a  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  to 
allow  career  nilitarv  personnel  opporutnicv  to 
leave  a  portion  of  t'nelr  retired  pav  to  their 
survivors,   on  passage.   (Passed,  372  to  0)  • - 

Oct.  21  H.  Res.  624:  Madden  motion  to  order  the  previous 
question  on  the  rule  under  wlilch  I'.R.  8787, 
providing  for  representation  in  (i>ngress  by  non- 
voting delegates  to  the  House  fron  r.uan  and  the 
virgin  Islands,  was  considered.  (Agreed  to,  280 
to  62)  

Oct.  27  H.R.  11418:  naklnn  appropriations  of 
J2, 012, 446, COO  for  BlUtarv  construction  Ir  the 
I'nlted  States  and  abroad.  Including  funds  for 
the  Safeguard  ABM  evstena.  On  passage. 
(Psssed,  354  to  32) - 

Oct.  27  H.  Res.  661:  adopting  rule  for  consideration  of 
H.r.  7248,  extending  programs  of  federal  ai>l  to 
higher  education  through  fiscal  1976.    Adopting 

rule.   (Agreed  to,  171  to  7)   

326  Oct.  28  H.R.  7248:  Ouie-Fraser  anendnent  to  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1971,  substituting  n  national 
basic  grant  program  Instead  of  the  extension  of 
the  existing  state-administered  educational 
opportunity  grant  program  included  in  the 
connittee-reported   version.     [Teller   votel. 

(Failed,  117  to  257) 

7248:  Fraser  jssendment  revising  the  foraula 
for  funds  paid  to  states  under  educational 
opportunity  grant  program  to  ensure  that  each 
state  receive  an  amount  proportionate  to  the 
nmber  of  eligible  students  it  contained 
relative  to  the  nationwide  total  of  eligible 
students.   (Teller  vote).    (Rejected,   108   to 
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338 

•Jov. 

1 

141 

Nov. 

2 

342 

•lov. 

3 

^iM 


K-a 


llM 


N\.\ 


327   Oct.  28  II. 


220)  - - 

329  Nov.  1   H.R.  2266:   authorizing  SI. 5  billion   in   federal 

aid  for  desegregating  school  districts.  Passage 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  (Failed,  135  to 
222;  2/3  vote  required) - 

330  .Nov.  1   H.R.  9961:   extending  for  three  years   the  period 

In  which  certain  federally  chartered  credit 
unions  could  quallfv  for  Insurance.  Passage 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  (Passed,  349  to 
0;  2/3  vote  required).  - 

331  Nov.  1   H.R.  8389:   providing  LEAA   funds   for   treatment 

prograns  for  drug  addicts  confined  to  or  on 
parole  from  state  or  local  correctional 
facilities.  Passage  under  suspension  of  the 
rules.   (Passed,  350  to  2;  2/3  vote  required) 

332  Nov.  1   H.R.  9180:   providing  for  temporary  assignment  of 

U.S.  magistrates  from  one  federal  Judicial 
district  to  another  during  emergency  situations. 
Passage  under  suspension  of  the  rules.  (Passed, 
3*4  to  10;  2/3  vote  required) 

333  Nov.  1   H.R.  9321:   amending  the  definition  of  treatment 

in  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1966  to  allow  use  of  methadone  in  federal 
narcotics  treatment  programs.  Passage  under 
suspension  of  the  rules,   (Passed,  3SA  to  0;  2/3 

vote  required)  - 

335  Nov.  1  H.R.  7854:  increasing  to  «300  million  total 
authorizations  under  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  of  1956.  Passage  under  suspension 
of  the  rules.  (Passed,  346  to  7;  2/3  vote 
required)  


NAA 


•AT 


NAl 


>Ar 


.  NVl 


Ml 


136  >Iov.  1  H.R.  11232:  expanding  the  authority  of  the 
farmer-owned  cooperative  lending  system  to  make 
loans  to  farmers  and  other  rural  residents. 
Passage  under  suspension  of  the  rules,   (Passed, 

331  to  19;  2/3  vote  required)  -•  svp 

Motion  to  adjourn:   Andrews  motion  that  the  House 

adjourn.   (Failed,  51  to  255) >.VA 

^Totlon   to   adjourn:      Hays      motion      that      the     House 

adjourn.   (Failed,  8  to  285) -  ',>/ 

H.R.  2:  Sebellus  amendment  deleting  from  the  bill 
a  provision  requiring  that  the  l>nlformcd 
Services  University  of  Health  Sciences  be 
located  within  25  miles  of  the  District  of 
rolumbla.  (Teller  vote).  (Rejected,  148  to 
215) - \;,r 

341  Nov.  3  H.R.  2:  establishing  a  linlforraed  Services 
University  of  Health  Scienres  to  overcome  a 
shortage  of  career-oriented  mllltarv  personnel 
in  the  health  professions.  On  passage. 
(PassM,  351  to  31)  - Vos 

344  ;iov.  3   H.R.  7248:   Erlenbom  amendment   to  strike  out 

Title  VIII  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1971 
authorizing  general  aid  for  Institutions  of 
higher  education.  (Teller  vote).  (Rejected,  84 
to  110) - - - -,3,. 

345  Nov.  3   H.K.  7243:  H.-iwkins  substitute  for  Oule  amendment 

providing  that  no  college  or  universltv  shall 
reduce  its  operating  funds  fron  non-federal 
sources  In  anticipation  of  receiving  federal 
funds.   [Teller  vote).   (Agreed  to,  21o  to   182) ".jy 

346  Nov.  3   M.R.     7248:     Oule    amendment     terrainatinc 

authorization  for  general  institutional  aid 
should  the  Supreme  Court  hold  that  it  was 
unconstitutional  for  church-related  Institutions 
to  receive  stich  federal  aid.  [Teller  vote). 
(Rejected,  119  to  264)  -  - Nay 

347  Nov.  3   H.R.  7248:  IJhite  substitute  for  Brooks   mendment 

deleting  language  in  the  bill  establishing  an 
Interns  for  Political  Leadership  progran. 
[Teller  vote).   (Agreed  to,  229  to  149)-  >ea 

349  "•ov,    4   H.R,  #248:   Erlenbom  amendment  to  exempt  -   from 

the  sex  discrimination  ban  on  education  programs 
receiving  federal  funds  -  the  undergraduate 
admissions  policies  of  all  institutions. 
[Teller  vote).   (Agreed  to,  194  to  189) ic.i 

350  Nov.  4   H.R.   7248:   Matsunaga   amendment   extending   the 

benefits  of  land  grant  college  status  to  the 
College  of  the  Virgin  islands  and  the  University 
of  Guam.  [Teller  vote).  (Agreed  to,  219  to 
158) - - NV 

351  Nov,  4   H.R.   7243:   Brademas  amendment   restoring   in 

modified  form  languap.e,  previously  deleted  from 
the  bill  on  a  point  of  order,  creating  a 
National  Institute  of  Education.  (Teller  vote). 
(Agreed  to,  210  to  153)  - - Ye;. 

352  ?!ov.  4   H.R.   7248:   Oross  amendment  deleting   language 

authorizing  grants  for  the  development  of  ethnic 
heritage  studies.  [''eller  vote).  (Agreed  to, 
200  to  159) Yea 

353  Nov.  4   ll."?,  7248:   Pickle  substitute  -   for   language   in 

the  bill  authorizing  federal  development  and 
enforcement  of  youth  camp  safetv  standards  -  to 
authorize  a  study  by  the  Department  of  HEW  of 
vouth  canp  safetv.  (Teller  vote).  (Agreed  to, 
184  to  166)  - --- Ua 

354  >V»v.  4   H.R.   7248:     Broonfiold    .vnendment   postponing 

effectiveness  of  anv  federal  court  order 
requiring  busing  for  racial,  sex,  religious  or 
socio-economic  balance  until  all  appeals  -  or 
the  time  for  all  appeals  -  had  been  exhausted. 
(Teller  vote).   (Agreed  to,  235  to  125) Vca 

355  Nov.  4   H.R.  7248:   Green  amendment  to  Ashbrook   amendment 

to  bar  any  federal  emplovee  or  ap.enrv  to  force 
states  to  expend  funds  for  the  forced  busing  of 
school  students.  [Teller  vote).  (Agreed  to, 
231  to  126)  - Yia 

356  Nov.  4   H.R.  7243:   rsch  amendment  to   Ashhrook   amendment 

(below)  to  exempt  -  frnm  ban  on  »isp  of  federal 
funds  for  busing  -  districts  carrying  out  a 
court-ordered  desegregation  plan.  ["^eller 
vote).   (Rejected,  146  to  216) Viv 

357  Nov.  4    H.R.  7249:   Ashbrook  amendment  -   as  modified   bv 

Green  amendment  (above)  -  barring  the  use  of 
federal  funds  for  busing  students  or  teachers  to 
overcome  racial  Imbalance  or  to  huv  buses  for 
such  purpose.  [Teller  vote).  (Agreed  to,  2^^ 
to  124) - - ■  Vn 

358  Nov.  4    H.R.  7248:   Pord  substitute  for  Pucinskl  .amendment 

Cbelo*/)  to  authorize  federal  studv  of  t!:e  needs 
of  desegregating  school  districts.  [Teller 
vote).   (Rejected,  92  to  2b9)  .ViV 

359  Nov.  4   H.K.  7248:  Pudnskl  amendment  adding  to  the  bill 

the  Energencv  School  Aid  Act  of  1971  (H.R.  2266) 
authorizing  $1.5  billion  In  aid  for 
desegregating  school  districts.  [Teller  vote), 
(Agreed  to,  211  to  159) Yoa 
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I         Meosu'e,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


Roll 


Meosu'e,  question,  and  result 


IhO 


3'.  5 


36^ 
if-'! 


371 


372 
175 


376 


Nov.  9 
Nov.  10 


Nov.  10 


377    Nov.  10 


3)9    Nov.  10   H. 


Na\' 

Yea 


Nov.  4  n.R.  7248:  Erlenborn  anendnent  to  exempt,  from 
the  ban  on  sex  discrimination,  the  undergraduate 
admissions  policies  of  all  institutions  of 
higher  education.   (Teller  vote).   (Agreed   to, 

186  to  181)  Vca 

Nov.  4   H.R.  734S:   On  passage.   (Passed,  332  to  38) Yea 

Nov.  5  H.P..  8293:  extending  until  September  30,  1973, 
the  President's  authority  to  carrv  out  the 
provisions  of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 

of  1968.   On  passage.   (Passe.l,  201  to  99) -  Vc.t 

■liv.  8  11. J.  Res.  191:  Wylle  tiiotion  to  discharge  the 
Tudiciary  Coesnlttee  from  further  consideration 
of  the  resolution  proposing  an  ^jiendment  to  tiie 
Constitution  providing  that  it  was 
constitutionally  permissible  for  persons  in 
public   buildings   to   participate   in  voluntary 

prayer.   (Airreed  to,  242  to  156)---  -  Va;. 

"rv.  8   il.J.  Rps.  191:   On  passage.   (Failed,  240  to   162; 

2/3  vote  required)     -  Yi.i 

•:nv.  9  H.R.  10729:  How  amendment  to  the  Kvl  substitute 
amendment  to  the  Drv  amendment  in  t'le  nature  of 
a  substitute  to  the  Pesticide  Art,  which  would 
strike  out  the  provisions  specifving  that  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agencv  administrator 
could  not  raa'jc  lark  of  essentiality  a  criterion 
for  denying   registration   of   anv   pesticide. 

[Teller  vote).   (Pcicrted,  152  to  221) -  Nav 

Nov.  9  H.R.  10729:  Dow  .amendment  to  the  Kvl  substitute 
anenrlment  to  the  TV»w  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  allowing  anv  adversely  affected 
person,  not  only  the  manufacturer,  to  institute 
a  court  suit  against  the  EPA  over  registration 
of   a  pesticide.   [Teller  vote).   ("ejected,  167 

to  209) -  -  "'av 

Nov.  9  H.R,  10729:  Eckhardt  amendment  to  the  Kyi 
substitute  amendment  to  the  Ikiw  .imendnent  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  specifying  that  no 
manufacturer  whose  registration  has  been  revoked 
may  be  reimbursed  for  production  of  pesticides 
if  the  manufacturer  knew  or  should  have  known  of 
the  product's  adverse  effects  on  the 
environment,   (Teller  vote).   (Rejerted,  168  to 

201) - 

H.R.  10729:   On  passage.   (Passed,  288  to  91) 
H.R.  9212;    Bvrnes   anendtnent   to   reduce   Social 
Security  payments   to  miners  already  receiving 
black  lung  disability  benefits.   [Teller  vote). 

(Rejected,  158  to  224)  "-- 

H.R.  9212:  Erlenbom  mendment  deleting  from  the 
hill  a  provision  to  give  states  an  additional 
two-year  period  to  Implement  the  program  of 
dlsabllltv  benefits  to  miners  with  black  lung 
disease.  [Teller  vote).  (Rejected,  133  to  245) -  -  Vca 
H.R.  9212:  extending  disability  benefits  to 
orphans  of  families  in  which  the  father  dies  of 
black  lung  disease  and  in  which  the  itiother  also 
was  deceased.  On  passage.  (Passed,  312  to  78) —  \i- 
Nov.  10  H.J.  Res.  946:  Seiberllng  amendment  prohibiting 
further  expenditure  of  funds  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  fiscal  1972  under  the  provisions 
of  H.J.  Res.  946,  Ontlnulng  Appropriations  Act, 
fiscal   1972.    (Teller  vote)..  (Rejected,  10  to 

356)- ^VA 

Res.  696:  agreeing  to  the  nongermane  language 
contained  In  the  conference  version  of  H.R. 
8687,  Defense  Procurement  Authorization  Act, 
fiscal  1972,  which  had  the  effect  of  forcing  the 
United  States  to  violate  a  United  Nations' 
embargo  against  Rhodesia  by  requiring  the 
President  to  Import  Rhodeslan  chronltM  ore  If 
such  ore  was  being  imported  from  any  cownunlst 
nation.   (Teller  vote).   Agreeing  to  resolution. 

(Agreed  to,  251  to  100)  - jea 

18Q  Nov.  11  H.  Res.  698:  providing  for  conslderstlon  of  H.R. 
11341,  the  District  of  ColtJ»bla  Revenue  Act 
setting  the  annual  federal  payment  beginning 
with  fiscal   1972  at  $170  million.   Agreeing  to 

resolution.  (   Agreed  to,  359  to  8)  - Yea 

382  Nov.  11  H.R.  11341:  Gross  Miendaent  reducing  the 
comnlt  tee-recommended  annual  federal  payt«ent  to 
the  District  of  Colmbla  by  $44  million,  to  $126 
million.  (Teller  vote).  (Rejected,  79  to  263)---  \3v 
381  Nov.  11  H.R.  11341:  Scherle  ««endment  reducing  the 
federal  payment  to  the  District  by  »19  million 
to  $151  million.   (Teller  vote).   (Rejected,  119 

to  210)  Nav 

384  Nov.  11  H.R.  11341:  Jacobs  »endment  providing  coverage 
for  area  truck  drivers  under  the  D. C.  Minlmiai 
Wage  Act,  and  suthorizlng  overtime  pay  for  work 
over  40  hours  a  week,  or  providing  irc 
certification.   (Teller  vote).    (Rejected,   139 

to  179)   - Nay 

3SS   Nov.  11  H.R.  11341:   On  passage.   (Passed.  248  to  50) Yea 


Yea 


386   Nov.  15 


387 


388 


Nov,  15 


390 


395 


398 


399 


Nov.  17 


Nov.  17 


Nov.  17 


402 
406 


»3V. 
Nov. 


408 
409 


410 
412 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


18 


421 


Vote/ 


H.R.  11302:  expanding  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
to  permit  an  intensified  and  coordinated  cancer 
research  program.  Passage  under  suspension  of 
the  rules.    (Passed,   350  to   5;   2/3   vote 

required)-  -   Yon 

H.R.  11350:  Increasing  the  limit  on  U.S.  dues  for 
nenbershlp  in  the  International  Criminal  Police 
Organization.   Passage  under  suspension  of  the 

rules.   (Passed,  346  to  0;  2/3  vote  required) Y'ea 

K,J.  Res.  132:  extending  the  duration  of  existing 
copyright  protection  law  until  December  31, 
1972.   Passage  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

(Passed,  302  to  49;  2/3  vote  required) Yea 

H.R.  11651:  altering  the  provlsons  of  existing 
law  relating  to  the  payment  of  military 
disability  and  death  pensions.  Passage  under 
suspension  of  the  rules.   (Passed,  351  to  0;  2/3 

vote  required) ^''•'' 

H.R.  11562:  altering  the  provisions  of  existing 
law  relating  to  the  payment  of  military 
dependency  and  Indemnity  ccsflpensatlons.  Passsge 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.   (Passed,  350  to 

0;  2/3  vote  required) '*i~a 

H.R.  11080:  permitting  taxpayers  "ho  were 
compensated  for  property  acquired  for  Redwood 
National  Park  to  obtain  a  waiver  of  capital  gain 
for  federal  Income  tax  purposes  wliere  such  money 
was  reinvested  In  pre-exi3tin(>  hMSineases. 
Passage  under  suspension  of  the  rules.   (Failed, 

148  to  203;  2/3  vote  required) Vea 

H.R.  11731:  Bingh.am  amendment  to  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Act,  appropriating 
$71,048,013,000  for  fiscal  1972,  deleting 
$801,600,000  for  the  purchase  of  F-14  aircraft 
during  fiscal  1972.   [Teller  vote'.    ("ejected, 

76  to  311) ^'Y 

H.R.  11731:  Yates  amendment  Uniting  to  60  days 
funding  for  any  additional  active  dutv  personnel 
called  up  by  the  President  in  an  emergency 
vlthout   the   approval   of   Congress.     [Teller 

vote).   (Rejected,  183  to  21o)  S.iv 

H.R,  11711:  Boland  amendment  setting  a  .luly  1, 
1972,  cutoff  date  for  funds  used  in  support  of 
U,S.  troops  and  military  operations  in  or  over 
South  Vietnam,  North  Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Cambodia, 
and  calling  for  a  withdrawal  of  all  U,S. 
military  forces  by  a  specified  date,  subject  to 
the  release  of  all  American  pcU's  and  an 
accounting  of  all  Americans  missing  in  action, 

(Teller  vote),   (Rejected,  163  to  238)  Viv 

H.R.  11731:  Rlegle  amendment  limiting  the  net 
defense  expenditures  to  95  percent  of  the  funds 
budgeted  for  fiscal  1972  -  resulting  in  a  cut  of 
approximately  $3.8  billion.   [Teller   vote). 

(Rejected,  74  to  307)  ^'^V 

H.R.  11731:  ■  Aspln  amendment  reducing  total 
appropriations  to  fiscal  1971  level  -  resulting 
In  a  reduction  of  about  $1.5  billion,    [Teller 

vote).   (Rejected,  114  to  278)  - Nay 

H.R.  11731:   On  passage.   (Passed,  343  to  51) Yea 

H.Res.  710:  anendlng  S.  2819  and  S.  2820, 
separate  foreign  military  and  economic  aid  bills 
passed  by  the  Senate,  by  substituting  for  each 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  9910,  House-passed 
foreign  aid  authorizations,  and  requesting 
conference  with  the   Senate.    Agreeing   to 

resolution.   (Agreed  to,  269  to  115) ^av 

H.  Res.  711:  waiving  a  House  rule  requiring  a 
three-day  period  between  the  filing  of  the 
conference  report  and  a  vote  on  acceptance, 
thereby  allowing  iancdiate  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.  J.  Res.  946,  authorizing 
continuing  appropriations  for  November  16  to 
December  8,  1971  for  certain  federal  agencies. 
Agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to,  367  to  15) —  Y'ea 
H.J.  Res.  9*6:   agreeing  to  conference  report. 

(Agreed  to,  344  to  26) - Yea 

H.  Res.  699:  providing  for  consideration  of  S. 
IS,  authorizing  fiscal  1972  and  1973 
appropriations  for  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty.   Agreeing  to  resolution.   (Agreed  to, 

290  to  3)  - Yea 

S.  18;  On  passage.   (Passed,  271  to  12) Ye.a 

H.R.  11060:  Springer  amendment  to  Federal 
Flection  C«ipaign  Practices  Act,  deleting 
provisions  of  the  MacDonald  amendment 
establishing  regulations  for  charges  made  by 
broadcasters  and  newspapers  for  political 
advertising  .and  provisions  requiring  newspapers 
to  give  equal  access  to  advertising  space  to 
political  candidates  for  the  same  office. 
(Teller  vote).   (Rejected,  145  to  219)  -  -  Yea 
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VOTING  RECORD  OF  BURT  L.  TAICOTT  OF  THE   12TH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISIKICT  OF  CALIFORNIA— CoirtlniNd 


Roll 
call 
No 


V.eosure.  rjuCi»ion.  ond  resul* 


Vo'e 


4n  «>'v.  :9  II. R.  llOfcO:  Plcklp  anenrfnert  to  the  MarnoralH 
V^endnent  re^tilrlnp.  hro.nfjr  .ifitlni*  st.itloiis  tn 
rhirRC  the  j^nie  rates  for  fioHtlciil  .idvprtlslnr, 
time  as  for  ronp.ir.ible  coiwierrl-Tl  i^dvertl^tnr. 
tine.      (Teller  vote).       (ARreed    to,    219      to      15'))      .    -,  ^  i 

4IA  "pv.  29  II.''.  lin«'0:  Frev  imendnent  to  the  HacDonald 
«^endinent  repe;illn(»  for  ill  candidates  for 
federal  office  the  "eqn.il  time"  provision  of  the 
Conmiinlratlons  Act  of  mi,  ("reller  vote). 
(Rejected,   OS   to   277)  •  '^t'l 

416  Nov.    3"     M.R.    linhO:     Hansen  anendnent    to  llarvcv     aiiendment 

In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  bill  deflnlnR  the 
role  which  unions  and  corporations  «lT;ht  take  In 
poHtlral  canpatens,  vote  drives  and  voter 
registration  activities.  (T«ller  vote). 
(Agreed    to,    :1J   to    147)  "■''^' 

417  'Sov.    10     II. R.       11060:        Oanlelson        amendment        to        Harvey 

■vsemlaent  in  the  nature  of  a  substltttte  bill 
fllnlnitlnp.  provision  In  the  bill  requlrinK  that 
cople**  of  report*;  of  canpaiRn  contributions  and 
expenditures  he  sent  ro  the  clerks  of  the 
federal  district  courts  of  the  districts  and 
states    in  which  each  election  was  held,      ('teller 

vote).      (Aureed   to,   229   to    155)-    N:!^' 

41H   Nov.  30  H.R.  11060:   On  passage.   (Passed,  373  to  23) ^»"i 

422  n«c.  1  11.''.  115^9:  authori^^lng  the  sale  of  certain 
pasaenRer  vessels  to  foreign  nations.  On 
p.issage.   (Fisscd,  2i^   to  IT")    W  .1 

424  :)ec.  2   H.R.   11932:     Natcher   motion    to    the    D.f. 

Approprlitlons  Act,  fiscal  1972,  that  the  House 
consider  the  bill  In  the  rrwnlttee  of  the  Whole. 
(Agreed  to,  179  to  0) Vi-:i 

426  Dec.  2   H.R.  11932:   GlalBO  aB«ndm«nt  adding  S73.5  millinn 

for  the  r>i:itrlct  of  rolissbla's  share  of 
construction  costs  of  a  rapid  transit  systen. 
T'cller  vote).   (Agreed  to,  196  go  lai)  -     Vl^' 

427  Dec.  2   H.R.  11912:   Scherle  amendment  tn  halt  funding  of 

the  transit  system  until  the  transit  authorltv 
compiled  with  a  provision  of  the  National 
FnvironoienCal  Policy  Act  of  1969  requiring 
submission  of  an  environacntal  impact  statement. 
[Teller  vote),   (Rejected,  161  to  205)   ■   Via 

425  Dec.  2   H.R.  11932:   Natcher  request  for  a  separate   roll- 

call  vote  on  the  adopted  nlalmo  aaendment  adding 
t72.5  million  for  the  District's  share  of 
construction  funds  for  the  metropolitan  transit 
system,   (Agreed  to,  195  to  1/4)  ^■l^' 

429  Dec.  2  H.  Res.  719:  pcovldlng  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
11935,  appropriating  $736,282,654  in 
supplemental  appropriations  for  certain  federal 
agencies,  for  fiscal  1972.  A|reeinp,  to 
resolution.   (Agreed  to,  108  to  29)  -- Ii:! 

'•30   Pec.  2   H.R,  11955:   On  passage.   [Teller  vote].   (Passed, 

271  to  20) V.M 

431  Dec.  6  H.R.  9526:  authorizing  the  loan  of  certain 
subaarincs  and  destroyers  currently  operated  by 
the  I'.S.  Maw  to  Spain,  Turkey,  Greece,  Korea 
and  Ttalv,  Passage  under  suspension  of  the 
rules.   (Passed,  260  to  116;  2/3  vote  required)    •  ^I'.i 

4)2  Dee.  6  H.R.  11624:  authorizing  S5  atlHon  In  additional 
funds  to  conduct  the  international 
transportation  exposition  to  be  held  at  Dulles 
International  Airport  In  1972.  Passage  under 
suspension  of  the  rules.  (Failed,  202  to  173; 
2/3  vote  required)  N.l^' 

413  Dec.  6  H.R,  45:  creating  an  iMlltute  for  research  and 
training  in  the  area  in  the  area  of  Juvenile 
jystice.  Passage  under  sttspension  of  the  rules. 
(Failed,  240  to  135;  2/3  vote  rcfliUred) Vu 

434  Dec.  6  S.J,  Res.  176:  extending  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  III'D  to  set  maximvai  interest  rates 
on  FHA  mortgage  insurance  prograas  and  cwdlfving 
provisions  of  Che  National  Flood  Insurance  Act 
of  1968.  Paesage  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 
(Teller  vote).  (Passed,  357  to  4;  2/3  vote 
reqtilred) Vt.i 

41S  Dec.  6  H.R.  11809;  provldlfHI  that  Poet  Office  property 
would  continue  to  he  maintained  aa  Covemnent 
property  In  lapacc  areas.  Passage  under 
sespenslon  of  the  rules,  (Passed,  259  to  112; 
2/1  vote  required)  \n\ 

436  Dec.  6  II. R.  10420:  establishing  a  pemit  progran  eo 
regulate  the  killing  of  oarlne  namals.  Passage 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  [Teller  vote). 
(Failed,  199  to  150;  2/3  vote  required)--  ^-l' 

418  Dec.  7   S.   2007:    extending   the  "fflce   of   Ecoromir 

inportunitv  for  two  years,  authorizing  $6.3 
billion  for  OFO,  establishing  a  comprehen«Jlve 
child  development  program  and  cre.iting  a 
National  Legal  Services  Corporation.  Af;reeine. 
to  conference  report.   (Apreed  to,  211  to  187)  ---  \av 
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Dec.  *l  H.R.  12067;  Frascr  awcndnont  to  the  ForelKn  M' 
Ar:<roprlatlons  Act  of  $3,001,461,010,  fiscal 
1972,  increasinp.  to  'll  nlllion  from  $41  million 
.inproprlatlons  for  contributions  to 
International  organizations  providing  $5'l 
million  of  that  amount  for  tlie  L'.S.  contribution 
to  the  I'nited  "lations  Development  Fund.   [Teller 

vote).   (Rejected,  119  to  26'') 

P..  12067:   On  passage.   (Passed,  214  to  179) 

Res.  723:  Anderson  notion  to  order  the 
previous  question  on  the  rule  under  which  II, R, 
1161  (providing  for  strategic  p.raln  reserves), 
".IS  considered,  thereby  ending  debate  on  a 
proposed  amendment  to  limit  individual  fam 
subsidy  pavnents  to  $20,000.   (Agreed  to,  204  to 

164)-  --  •■ 

R.  1163:  Price  amendment  providing' that ,  where 
practicable,  grains  would  he  stored  In  producer- 
oimed  facilities  rather  than  In  Rovernnent-owned 
facilities.    [Teller  vote),   ("elected,  147  to 

179)  - 

R.  1163:  Ouie  aaendnent  to  the  Melcher 
amendment  (raising  price  supports  for  feed 
grains  and  wheat  by  25  percent)  elinlnatlng 
wheat   from  the   list   of  conmodicles.   [Teller 

vote).   (Rejected,  128  to  222)  

R.  1163:  Price  amandnent  requiring  that  reserve 
commodities  be  sold  at  prices  equal  to  100 
percent  of  parity,  rather  than  at  120  percent  of 
the  average  prices  over  the  previous  five-year 
period  as  provided  by  the  conmittee's  bill. 

(Teller  vote).   (Rejected,  145  to  201) 

R.  1163:  Jacobs  amendment  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  store  grain  free  of 
charge  in  the  homes  of   hungry   Americans. 

[Teller  vote).   (Rejected,  17  to  271)   

R.  1163:   On  passage.   (Passed,  182  to  170)  

R.  10947:  reducing  federal  Individual  and 
business  taxes  to  stimulate  the  econoov  and 
establishing  a  federal  presidential  election 
caapaign  fund  effective   In  1973.   Agreeing  to 

conference  report.   (Agreed  to,  321  to  75) 

Res.  729:  providing  for  consideration  of 
conference  reports  the  sine  dav  as  reported  for 
the  renainder  of  the  session,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  clause  two,  rule  XXMII,  which 
requires  a  three-uorklng-dav  interval  prior  to 
floor  consideration  of   conference   reports. 

(Agreed  to,  342  to  48) 

R.  11955:   providing  supplemental  appropriations 
of   $3,406,385,371    for    various    feileral 
departments   and   agencies   for   fiscal   1972.  ' 
Agreeing  to  conference  report.   (Agreed  to,   301 
to  73)  

Dec.  10  H.R.  11309:  Stephens  amendment  to  Fconomlc 
Stabilization  Act  extension,  limiting  mandatory 
payment  of  pay  raises  scheduled  under  pre-freeze 
contracts  and  laws  to  those  in  compensation  for 
which  prices  or  taxe»  had  been  raised, 
appropriations  made,  funds  otherwise  raised  or 
productivity  increased.   [Teller  vote).   (Agreed 

to,  209  to  151) 

456  Dec.  10  H.R.  11309:  BadlUo  anendment  requiring 
disclosure  of  all  information  subnltted  in 
justification  of  wate  or  price  Increases,  except 
trade  secrets.   [Teller  vote).   (Rejected,  73  to 
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457  Dec.  10  H.R.  11309:   Landgrebe  amendaent  subjecting  to 

stablizatlon  controls  contributions  to  tax- 
exenpt  retirement  plans  which  were  unreasonably 
Inconsistent  with  wage  and  price  guidelines. 
[Teller  vote).   (Rejected,  170  to  184) 

458  Dec.  10  H.R,  11109:  extending  to  April   30,   1973,   the 

President's  authority  to  stabilize  the  econcray, 
and  expanding  the  executive  power  provided  bv 
the  Act.   On  passage.   (Passed,  326  to  33)-  

459  Dec.  10  H.R.  11341:  setting  the  federal   payment   to  the 

District  of  Columbia  at  $173  million  for  fiscal 
1972  and  $178  allllon  for  fiscal  1973.  Agreelnn 
to  conference  report.   (Agreed  to,  242  to  93)-  - 

461  Dec.  13  H.R.  11628:  authorizing  grants  an<l  loan 
guarantees  for  construction  or  nodernization  of 
private  hospitals  and  other  medical  facilities 
in  the  District  of  Coltanbla.  On  passage. 
(Failed.  160  to  200)  

465  Dec.  14  H.R.  10367:  providing  Alaskan  natives  with 
J962,S  allllon  and  40  niUlnn  acres  of  land  to 
settle  land  claims.  Agreeing  to  conference 
report.   (Agreed  to,  307  to  60) ■ 
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Dec.  15  H.R.  11731:  appropriating  <70, 518, 461, 000  for 
Department  of  Defense  spending  durlnc  fiscal 
1972.  Ap.reeing  to  conference  report.  (Agreed 
to,    293  to   39) N.iv 

Dec.  15  H.R.  11932:  appropriating  $912,512,700  fiscal 
1972,  for  the  District  of  rolunbia.  Agreeing  to 
conference   report.       (Agreed    to,    260   to   79) ^'.■;^■ 

Dec.  15  H.R.  6065:  providing  one-half  unemployment 
cnapensation  payments  for  an  additional  13  weeks 
to  persons  who  had  exhausted  their  regular 
benefits.  Agreeing  to  conference  report. 
(Agreed  to,    194  to    149)    V.iy 


Roll 
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Meosure,  question    ond  result 


Vote 


Dec.  IS  n..t.  Pes.  1005:  providing  funding  for  the  period 
from  Pecenbcr  9,  1971  to  Februarv  22,  1972,  at 
an  annual  rate  of  $2,760,927,000  for  foreign  ai.i 
and  related  international  prograns  and 
continuing  funding  for  other  federal  departments 
and  agencies  whose  regular  fiscal  197? 
appropriations  had  not  yet  been  approved  by. 
Congress.   On  passage.   (Passed,  235  to  86) 

Dec.  16  S.  2819:  Morean  notion  ro  table  Rvan  motion 
instructing;  House  conferees  tn  accept  the 
Mansfield  amendment  which  set  a  policv  of 
withilrawal  of  U.S.  forces  frori  Indochina  within 
six  months.   (Agreed  to,  130  to  101) 
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WOMEN'S  CLUB  LEADER  CALLS  FOR 
MORE  BALANCE  IN  ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL CONCERN 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENMSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times  on  Sunday,  January  2, 
1972,  publishe(i  a  letter  to  its  editor  from 
Mrs.  Earle  A.  Brown,  president  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
calling  for  a  sound  and  well-rounded  ap- 
proach to  the  environmental  problems  of 
our  day. 

Mrs.  Brown,  who  is  a  resident  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  and  my  constituent,  warn  of 
the  danger  in  overemphasis  on  specific 
aspects  of  environmental  concern. 

I  ask  consent  to  have  a  copy  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  our  House  and  Senate  Members. 
It  is  evidence  of  the  fine  leadership  and 
remarkable  imderstanding  of  current  is- 
sues displayed  by  Mrs.  Brown  and  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

The  federation  is  comprised  of  State 
organizations  having  a  membership  of 
700,000  women  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Historically,  the  federation  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  encouraging  and  applying 
conservation  measures.  During  Mrs. 
Brown's  term  of  office  as  president,  the 
theme  of  the  federation  is  "A  better 
environment." 

(Prom  tlie  New  York  Times,  Jan.   2,    1972] 
Emphasis  on  Conservation 

To  THE  Editor:  The  General  Federation  of 
Women's  (Tlubs  haa  supported  conservation 
and  environmental  protection  measures  for 
decades  and  will  continue  to  support  these 
activities.  It  appears,  however  that  there  may 
be  danger  In  overemphasis  on  speciflc  aspects 
of  environmental  concern  that  may  have 
detrimental  side  effects  on  other  equally  vital 
environmental  values  as  well  as  on  critical 
social  requirements. 

Today  there  is  danger  that  some  people 
have  become  so  committed  to  one  speciflc 
aspect  of  the  environmental  movement  that 
they  are  unable  to  see  the  total  picture  and, 
in  pushing  relentlessly  for  their  "cause." 
work  against  balanced  solutions  to  our  en- 
viromnental  problems  and  to  social  prob- 
lems related  to  the  environment. 

During  the  last  year  or  so,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  been  under  attack  from  all  sides,  In- 
dividuals, groups,  organizations,  industries, 
and  the  news  media  have  joined  to  point  up 
where  the  Forest  Service  has  been  doing  too 
little  of  this,  or  too  much  of  that.  Some  of 
the  criticism  has  been  legitimate,  as  the 
Forest   Service   admits,   but   much   has   been 


unjustified.  A  good  part  of  It  has  been  based 
on  projects  initiated  five  or  ten  years  ago  at 
a  time  when  there  was  little  public  recog- 
nition erf  the  need  for  environmental  pro- 
tection measures. 

It  is  popular  today  to  criticize  Govern- 
ment when  circumstances  are  not  as  we  wish 
them  to  be.  But  in  all  fairness,  if  we  want 
good  decisions  and  logical  solutions,  this 
criticism  must  be  balanced,  factual,  and 
Justified. 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
has  worked  cooperatively  with  the  Forest 
Service  for  decades  In  encouraging  and  carry- 
ing out  conservation  and  wise  use  of  our  na- 
tion's forests.  Because  of  our  association  with 
the  Service,  we  are  aware  that  It  has  done 
much  to  recognize  and  correct  its  failings  and 
to  change  emphasis  of  its  programs  so  as  to  be 
more  in  keeping  with  present  attitudes  and 
desires,  and  it  is  trying  to  seek  out  and  ob- 
tain greater  public  involvement  in  Its  deci- 
sion making.  We  believe  the  Forest  Service 
was.  and  Is,  the  leader  in  conservation  and 
wise  use  of  forest  lands 

The  Federation  supports  "balanced"  man- 
agement of  our  national  forests.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  work  cooperatively  with  the  Forest 
Service  In  carrying  out  conservation  and  en- 
vironmental practices  and  ask  all  others  who 
have  a  deep  Interest  In  our  environment  to 
do  the  same. 

LorntsE  Brown, 

President. 


[News  f*om  National  Forest  ftroducts  Asso- 
ciation] 
J.  B.  McGkath  Namkd  Staff  Officer  of  Na- 
tional Forest  Pboducts  Association 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  22,  1971. — 
Joseph  B.  McOratb,  staff  vice  president  and 
legislative  counsel  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders,  baa  been  named  Vice 
President  of  Government  Affairs  for  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Products  Association,  a  new 
post  authorized  by  the  NFPA  Board  at  Its 
annual  meeting  last  May.  Both  groups  are 
headquartered  in  Washington,  D.C. 

NFPA  Executive  Vice  President  James  R. 
Turnbvill  said  McGrath  would  Join  the  forest 
products  industry's  national  association  No- 
vember 15.  NFPA  is  a  federation  of  21  re- 
gional and  wood  product  associations. 

Tumbull  said.  "McGrath  Is  one  of  the  fore- 
most authorities  in  the  nation's  capital  on 
housing  legislation  and  urban  development. 
He  is  totaJly  familiar  with  all  legislative  mat- 
ters related  to  home  construction." 

Since  1967  McOrath  has  headed  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders  Govern- 
ment Affairs  Division,  with  responsibUlty  for 
till  legislative,  tax,  Riternational  housing, 
state  legislation  and  other  facets  of  the  home 
building  industry's  relations  with  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Federal  Government. 

TurnbuU  said  McGrath,  as  a  highly  re- 
garded legislative  professional  on  the  Wash- 
ington scene,  will  bring  "a  wealth  of  talents 
to  the  Congrfeaslonal  and  Executive  Depart- 
ment liaison  of  NFPA."  He  emphasized  that 
McOrath  has  a  thorough  legislative  ground- 


ing In  the  principal  markets  for  softwood 
and  hardwood  lumber  and  plywood  and  other 
wood  products  represented  in  the  National 
Forest  Products  Association  federation. 

"McGrath  will  be  a  tremendous  asset  to 
the  forest  products  industry  in  representing 
its  position  on  vital  legislative  issues  with 
the  Congress,  Executive  Departments  and  the 
Administration,"  Tumbull  said.  McGrath  has 
worked  closely  with  NFPA  on  Important 
housing,  resource  and  product  use  issues  in 
the  past,  Tumbull  noted,  stating:  "He  is  a 
highly  professional  legislative  specialist  and 
wholly  familiar  with  the  forest  products  in- 
dustry's program  objectives." 

McGrath  first  Joined  NAHB  in  1952  and 
held  a  number  of  posts,  including  director 
of  government  affairs.  He  then  served  with 
Urban  America,  Inc.,  as  administrator  of  a 
Ford  Foundation  grant  program.  In  that  po- 
sition he  was  responsible  for  planning  and 
carrying  out  nationally  a  major  new  program 
of  technical  and  financial  assistance  to  non- 
profit sponsors  of  housing  for  low-income 
families  and  to  local  business  and  Industrial 
leaders  interested  in  forming  nonprofit  hous- 
ing development  corporations.  Prior  to  re- 
joining NAHB,  McGrath  was  In  the  private 
practice  of  law. 

During  the  Korean  War  he  was  a  business 
counsel  with  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization. 
He  also  has  been  a  trial  attorney  with  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

McGrath  Is  a  member  of  the  bar  In  Massa- 
chusetts and  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

He  1«  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  and 
Harvard  Law  Schocd.  During  World  War  II  he 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  Army  paratroops 
with  service  in  Europe. 

McGrath,  his  wife  and  seven  children  live 
in  Washington,  D.C. 


TESTIMONIAL  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

of   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real 
reward  of  serving  in  Congress  is  the 
grateful  thanks  from  the  people  a  Mem- 
ber serves.  Since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  Congress.  I  have  received  over  75,000 
letters.  These  letters  of  thanks  are  worth 
more  to  me  than  anything  else  in  the 
world.  I  would  like  to  insert  here  an 
example  of  these  letters: 

UNIVERSITT  OF  WISCONSIN, 

Department  of  Political  Science, 

Madison.  Wisconsin. 
Hon.  Alvin  E.  O'KONSKI, 
House  of  RepresentaHvea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Alvin:  Your  letter  is  so  alive  with 
friendliness  that  I  think  I  am  in  Asia 
(Asia  is  the  heart  of  an  agricultural  clvlll- 
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zatlon  that  may  be  the  reason  why  the  peo- 
ple there  pay  closest  attention  to  personal 
relationships.  They  give  presents  and  write 
personal  and  Intimate  notes  and  letters.) 

You  are  In  an  Industrial  civilization.  Tou 
are  living  on  concrete  and  are  enclosed  In 
steel  and  mortor;  you  use  electric  lights  more 
than  you  ever  use  sunlight.  You  are  sub- 
ject to  1.000  contacts  a  day — this  Is  true 
for  some  of  your  days,  but  you  may  have 
more  than  this  on  other  days. 

Here  Is  the  great  thing  about  the  honorable 
Member  from  the  Tenth  District.  He  Is  a 
three  dimensional  man.  He  sees  you  and  me; 
he  has  time  to  say,  "Hello."  He  has  time  to 
ask,  "How  are  you?  Is  there  something  that 
I  can  do  for  you?  Tell  me  If  I  can  ever  serve 
you."  There  Is  an  Arab  proverb  that  describes 
something  of  this  Member:  "The  quickest 
generosity  Is  the  best."  There  Is  an  American 
proverb  that  also  describes  this  Member 
from  the  Tenth:  "The  Ideal  of  service  Is  the 
basis  of  all  worthy  enterprise."  Plnally,  this 
Member  can  say  with  Shakespeare:  "I  have 
done  the  state  some  service  and  they  know't." 

I  am  sure  the  people  of  northern  Wisconsin 
know  It,  too. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  T.  Salter. 

South  Hall. 


SMOKING  ENDANGERS  HEALTH  OF 
EVEN  NONSMOKERS 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    rLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  report  from  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General 
shows  the  need  for  urgent  action  on  H.R. 
4776,  the  Nonsmokers  Relief  Act  I  intro- 
duced last  February  22d.  This  report 
shows  the  health  of  millions  of  nonsmok- 
ing Americans  may  be  in  jeopardy  be- 
cause they  are  forced  to  inhale  the  nox- 
ious fumes  of  a  nearby  smoker. 

The  Nonsmokers  Relief  Act  would  re- 
quire airliners,  trains,  and  buses  to  set 
aside  areas  for  nonsmoking  passengers, 
and  it  has  drawn  overwhelming  support 
from  across  the  Nation.  While  protecting 
the  right  of  nonsmokers,  the  bill  would 
create  no  hardship  on  those  who  chose 
to  smoke  despite  the  strong  evidence  of 
its  damage  to  their  health. 

Now  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General  has 
shown  that  smoke  not  only  causes  great 
distress  to  the  nonsmoker  but  also  may 
seriously  threaten  his  health. 

In  Surgeon  General  Jesse  L.  Stelnfeld's 
report  on  The  Health  Consequences  of 
Smoking,  released  on  January  9th,  a 
study  was  cited  showing  that: 

Tlie  smoking  of  one  cigar  completely  over- 
came the  effect  of  an  electrostatic  filtration 
device  for  one  hour. 

The  report  also  said : 

A  significant  proportion  of  nonsmoking 
individuals  report  discomfort  and  respiratory 
symptoms  on  exposure  to  tobacco  smoke, 
and  the  effect  of  exposure  to  carbon  monoxide 
(from  tobacco  smoke)  may  on  occasion,  de- 
jjendlng  upon  the  length  of  exposure,  be 
sufficient  to  be  harmftil  to  the  health  of  an 

exposed  person.  This  would  be  particularly 

significant  for  people  who  are  already  suf- 
fering from  chronic  bronchopulmonary  di.";- 
ease  and  coronary  heart  dlseiase. 

Since  H.R.  4776  was  introduced,  many 
of  the  Nation's  largest  air  carriers  liave 
volimtarily  agreed  to  set  aside  nonsmok- 
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ing  areas.  The  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation has  adopted  a  policy  along  the 
same  line,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  cited  the  Nonsmokers  Relief 
Act  when  it  issued  a  new  regulation  on 
November  17  requiring  separate  seat- 
ing on  all  buses  for  smoking  and  non- 
smoking passengers. 

Congress  must  act  to  protect  the 
rights — and  health — of  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  wisely  chosen  not 
to  smoke.  Why  should  they  be  forced  to 
undergo  burning  eyes,  irritated  noses 
and  throats — why  should  they  be  forced 
to  have  their  health  threatened  simply 
because  they  are  caught  in  the  confined 
space  of  a  plane,  train,  or  bus,  with  some- 
one who  smokes? 

The  danger  of  this  kind  of  pollution 
was  brought  to  the  public's  attention  in 
an  article  in  the  Washington  Star  on 
January  10. 

Nonsmokers  Also  Periled,  Stdot  Sats 
(By  Judith  Randal) 

Nonsmokers  as  well  as  smokers  may  be 
harmed  by  cigarettes,  according  to  a  public 
health  service  study  published  today. 

The  study  confirms  remarks  made  last  year 
by  the  surgeon  general,  Dr.  Jesse  L.  Steln- 
feld,  that  tobacco  smoke  In  closed  cars  and 
poorly  ventilated  rooms  can  contaminate  the 
atmosphere  for  everyone. 

The  report  does  not  say  what  health  price 
nonsmokers  pay  for  the  habits  of  smokers, 
but  it  does  say  that  the  chief  danger  Is  ex- 
posure to  low  levels  of  the  deadly  gas,  carbon- 
monoxide.  Experiments  with  animals  have 
shown.  It  explains,  that  various  concentra- 
tions of  the  colorless,  odorless,  and  tasteless 
gas  "adversely  affect"  the  structure  and  func- 
tion of  the  heart  and  lungs. 

Another  new  finding  cited  by  the  study  Is 
that  tobacco  smoke  may  Increase  the  severity 
of  allergic  reaction  in  both  smokers  and  non- 
smokers. 

"The  Health  Consequences  of  Smoking"  Is 
the  sixth  In  a  series  of  reports  on  the  subject 
that  have  been  published  by  the  government 
since  1964,  and  the  first  to  discuss  the  haz- 
ards of  cigarettes  to  nonsmokers. 

In  Its  section  on  that  topic,  the  report 
says  that  the  actual  exposure  of  nonsmokers 
to  tobacco  smoke  depends  not  only  on  such 
factors  as  the  proximity  of  the  nonsmoker 
to  the  smoke,  the  amount  of  smoke  produced 
and  the  adequacy  of  ventilation,  but  also  on 
how  deeply  the  smoker  Is  Inhaling. 

The  deeper  the  smoker  inhales,  the  report 
says,  the  more  he  acts  as  a  protective  "filter" 
for  nearby  nonsmokers.  To  put  It  another 
way,  the  more  risk  he  exposes  himself  to. 
the  less  he  exposes  others  to  potential  harm. 

Experiments  cited  In  the  text  In  which 
cigarettes  were  smoked  in  enclosed  spaces 
resulted  In  carbon  monoxide  levels  that  ex- 
ceeded levels  considered  hazardous  by  air 
pollution  standards. 

Pipp  and  cigar  smokers,  also  may  be  guilty 
of  contaminating  the  atmosphere,  the  re- 
port says.  Indeed,  since  most  seldom  Inhale, 
the  pollutants  they  produce  may  do  more 
harm  than  those  of  cigarette  smokers.  The 
report  cities  an  experiment  In  which  the 
smoke  from  one  cigar  neutralized  the  effect 
of  an  electrostatic  home  air  filtration  de- 
vice for  an  hour. 

The  known  harmful  byproducts  of  tobac- 
co smoke  are  carbon  monoxide,  nicotine  and 
tar.  This  year's  report  adds  to  these  six 
other  substances  "Judged  as  probable  con- 
tributors to  the  health  hazards  of  smoking." 

These  are  acrolein,  cresol.  hydrocyanic 
acid,  nitric  oxide,  nitrogen  dioxide  and  phe- 
nol. One  problem,  according  to  the  report. 
Is  that  if  levels  of  these  apparent  poisons 
are  reduced  in  processing  the  tobacco,  lev- 
els of  other  poisons  may  Increase  corre- 
spondingly. 
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Like  earlier  reports,  this  22e-page  volume 
discusses  health  consequences  for  the  smok- 
er, adding  to  prevlovis  data  the  results  of 
some  1,500  studies  published  In  1971. 

As  expected,  the  evidence  continues  to 
point  to  cigarette  smoking  as  the  leading 
cause  of  lung  cancer  in  men  and  an  im- 
portant cause  of  the  disease  In  women. 

In  addition,  says  the  report,  cigarette 
smoking  Is  "one  of  the  major  risk  factors" 
contributing  to  primary  coronary  artery  dis- 
ease which  sets  the  stage  for  heart  attacks. 
Tobacco  also  Is  the  major  culprit  In  em- 
physema and  corpulmonale,  diseases  of  the 
lung,  and  the  lungs  and  heart,  respectively. 

The  surgeon  general  told  a  press  confer- 
ence today,  "I  have  very  strong  feelings  that 
we  have  too  long  neglected  the  right  of  the 
nonsmoker.  We  have  exposed  him  to  an- 
noyance and  In  some  cases  hazard  by  sub- 
jecting him  to  other  people's  smoke  where 
he  works,  where  he  dines  and  where  he  trav- 
els. .  .  . 

"Although  we  cannot  say  with  certainty 
that  exposure  to  tobacco  smoke  is  causing 
serious  illness  In  nonsmokers — the  long- 
term  research  necessary  for  such  a  finding 
has  not  yet  been  done — It  Is  clear  that  such 
exposures  can  contribute  to  the  discomfort 
of  the  nonsmoking  individual,  and  can  pro- 
duce exacerbation  of  allergic  symptoms  in 
those  who  are  suffering  from  allergies  and 
other  causes. 

"There  is  ample  proof  that  those  who 
complain  of  discomfort  In  smoke-filled 
rooms  are  not  disagreeable  malcontents,  but 
can  have  a  legitimate  cause  for  their  com- 
plaint." 


USE    OF   COMPUTERS   IN   CURBING 
CRIME 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

OF   MISSOtTRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19.  1972 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kansas 
City's  police  department,  under  Chief 
Clarence  M.  Kelley,  is  doing  an  outstand- 
ing job  of  curbing  crime  and  saving 
policemen's  lives  through  the  use  of  com- 
puters. The  following  article  from  Pa- 
rade of  January  16  describes  the  pro- 
gram and  the  widespread  interest  in  all 
f>arts  of  the  country  in  Its  success. 

A  Cop's  Best   Friend 
(By  John  O.  Rogers) 

Kansas  Crrv,  Mo. — A  nagging  fear  with 
any  law  officer  these  days  Is  that  he  might 
walk  into  an  ambush — be  shot  down  without 
a  chance.  Some  U.S.  policemen  have  been 
lured  into  murder  traps,  some  have  gone  in 
by  accident.  Here  In  Kansas  City  the  odds 
have  been  shaved  greatly — In  the  police- 
man's favor.  It's  done  by  computer.  "Our 
superfrlend,"  says  one  officer.  "I  don't  think 
I'd  ever  want  to  work  without  It." 

Take  the  recent  case  of  a  Kansas  City 
patrolman  on  duty  alone  In  a  squad  car.  He 
saw  an  old  blue  sedan  run  through  a  stop 
sign.  It  looked  like  a  routine,  minor  traffic 
\iolatlon  by  a  negligent  motorist. 

FREEND     CONSULTED 

Ordlnarly  the  patrolman  would  stop  the 
car  and  write  out  a  ticket.  But  In  Kansas 
City  It's  become  automatic  to  consult  "super- 
friend."  The  officer,  still  driving  along  be- 
hind the  sedan,  radioed  Its  license  number 

to  headquarters.  In  seven  seconds,  he  had  a 
reply  from  the  computer — the  car  was  re- 
portedly stolen  by  a  man  known  to  be  armed 
and  dangerous.  "Thus  forewarned,  the  police- 
man took  extreme  caution  in  arresting  the 
"negligent  motorist."  He  concedes  that  with- 
out that  llghtnlng-fast  computer  warning 
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he  might  have  made  a  casual  and  careless 
.'.pproach  to  the  armed  criminal. 

Police  Chief  Clarence  M.  Kelley,  a  former 
FBI  agent,  recalls  that  not  all  of  his  cops 
•,vrre  enthusiastic  when  Kansas  City  laid  out 
$2  million  for  the  computer  system. 

•But  we've  all  changed  our  minds,"  says 
Sergeant  Russell  Plsher.  "That  apparatus 
can  mean  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  for  a  policeman.  We  have  a  case  on 
record  where  a  patrolman  was  summoned  as 
.in  emergency  to  a  certain  address.  And  he 
was  gunned  down.  He  forgot  to  check  with 
the  computer.  It  would  have  told  him  In  a 
few  seconds  that  that  address  was  known  to 
be  associated  with  violent  criminals." 

Its  not  Just  policemen's  enthusiasm  that 
has  sold  Kansas  City  on  the  computer.  At  a 
time  when  crime  nationally  Is  on  the  In- 
crease, crime  here  was  down  11  percent  In 
1970  and  an  additional  9  percent  In  1971. 
Police  believe  this  Is  due  not  only  to  the 
computer's  speedy  Information  service  but 
also  to  another  of  Its  functions.  Kelley's 
men  use  it  to  analyze  the  frequency  and 
location  of  crime,  thus  enabling  them  to  de- 
ploy forces  for  greater  effect.  The  Importance 
of  having  men  on  the  scene  where  they'll  be 
needed  is  seen  In  studies  that  show  65  per- 
cent of  crimes  can  be  solved  If  police  respond 
within  two  minutes  of  occurrence.  But  If 
response  is  delayed  five  minutes  or  longer, 
the  solution  rate  drops  to  20  percent. 

When  Chief  Kelley  decided  to  investigate 
how  a  computer  might  help  his  cops  on  the 
beat,  he  assigned  Lt.  Col.  James  R.  Newman 
and  a  civilian  expert.  Melvin  Bockelman.  to 
make  Inquiries. 

"We  checked  with  quite  a  few  police  de- 
partments," says  Newman,  "but  not  one  of 
them  was  using  computers  to  help  the  men. 
So  we  set  up  our  own  system.  We  bought  this 
standard  IBM  computer  and  made  a  police- 
man out  of  it.  E^'ery  day  we  feed  fresh  in- 
formation Into  It — names,  addresses,  people 
wanted,  property  stolen,  car  licenses,  any- 
thing that  might  help  a  cop.  Five  minutes 
after  a  car  is  reported  stolen,  its  record  Is 
in  the  computer.  The  Important  crime  in- 
formation in  there  would  fill  200  large  filing 
cabinets  and  right  now  we're  expanding  ca- 
pacity." 

REQUEST    BY    RADIO 

For  the  policeman  In  the  field  It  goes  this 
way:  Either  from  his  patrol  car  or  with  port- 
able radio,  he  presents  a  name,  address  or 
license  number  by  voice  to  a  dispatcher  at 
headquarters.  The  dispatcher  types  out  the 
Inquiry  to  the  computer.  In  seconds  the  com- 
puter's reply  appears  on  a  screen  before  the 
dispatcher — the  man  is  or  is  not  wanted,  the 
address  is  suspicious  or  has  no  record,  the 
car  is  "clean"  or  is  stolen. 

"Immediately  we  relay  by  voice  whatever 
the  computer  tells  us,"  says  dispatcher  Gary 
S.  Gill.  "I  always  feel  good  when  I  can  tell 
that  cop  out  there  anything  that'll  help  him 
In  a  tough  situation.  I  remember  one  case 
th.'it  really  got  down  to  detail — the  computer 
told  us  the  guy  was  dangerous,  that  there'd 
probably  be  a  girl  with  him  and  a  gun  would 
be  in  her  handbag.  It  was  right,  too.  Think 
what  an  advantage  that  was  for  the  cop  to 
find  out  in  Just  a  few  seconds  exactly  what 
problem  faced  him." 

The  computer  also  can  help  a  policeman  to 
avoid  "mistakes."  In  former  days,  if  he  saw 
a  car  full  of  teenagers  cruising  around  he 
might  suspect  a  stolen  car,  stop  them,  ques- 
tion them  and  ultimately  find  out  they  were 
legitimate.  Today  the  computer  tells  him  Im- 
mediately if  the  car  Is  or  is  not  stolen  and 
If  the  situation  is  clean,  the  officer  is  spared 
the  experience  of  tarnishing  the  police  Image 

by  inconveniencing  a  number  of  impression- 
able young  folks. 

SHAaiNG    INFORMATION 

Word  Of  the  Kansas  City  computer  has 
spread.  In  recent  months,  no  less  than  561 
law  enforcement  agencies  have  sent  people 
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here  to  Inquire  about  It.  These  represent  not 
only  all  parts  of  the  U.S.  but  also  many  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  Asia  ajid  I/atln  America. 

Perhaps  the  computer's  star  performance 
came  on  the  day  when  two  armed  robbers 
sped  away  from  a  bank  with  $2800  in  cash. 
The  license  number  of  the  getaway  car  was 
reported  to  police.  In  Its  usual  seven-second 
performance,  the  computer  produced  a  street 
address  that  went  with  the  license  number. 
As  a  result,  the  police  were  there  waiting 
when  the  robbers  arrived  a  few  minutes  later 
to  divide  their  loot. 

No  wonder  a  Kansas  City  police  officer  con- 
fides, "I  Ju-st  can't  imagine  ojjerating  with- 
out that  computer.  I  feel  now  that  before 
we  had  It  we  were  Just  wandering  around 
in  the  dark." 


PRAISE   FOR   AGENTS   OF  JUSTICE 
DEPARTMENT 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  occasion  to  compliment  the 
agents  of  the  Justice  Department's  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
on  the  recently  annoimced  record  seizure 
of  heroin  which  occurred  in  Miami. 

On  January  5,  BNDD  agents  of  the 
Miami  office,  acting  on  information  re- 
ceived from  an  informant,  seized  238 
pounds  of  heroin  and  arrested  eight  sus- 
pects believed  to  be  key  figures  in  a  large 
smuggling  ring.  Three  of  the  suspects 
were  arrested  at  the  Miami  International 
Airport  while  carrying  approximately  100 
pounds  of  heroin  in  three  suitcases. 

A  few  days  later,  on  January  10.  agents 
seized  an  additional  147  pounds  of  heroin 
brought  in  by  the  same  group  and  hid- 
den in  an  apartment  on  West  Flagler 
Street.  BNDD  Director  John  E.  Ingersoll 
said  that  this  total  of  385  poimds  of 
heroin  exceeds  the  previous  U.S.  record 
seizure  by  136  pounds  and  has  an  illicit 
street  value  of  approximately  $76  million. 

The  previous  record  of  249  pounds  was 
only  established  In  June  1971,  when 
BNDD  agents  abroad,  assisting  the 
Spanish  National  Police,  seized  a  1971 
Citron  which  had  been  loaded  with 
heroin  for  shipment  to  the  United  States. 

As  significant  as  this  large  seizure  is, 
it  is  more  Important  that  seven  ma.jor 
international  heroin  traffickers  have  been 
eliminated.  The  amount  of  drugs  seized 
in  any  one  case  is,  at  best,  only  an  indi- 
cation of  the  scope  of  an  illicit  trafficker's 
acti\1ty.  It  Is  far  more  Important  to  ter- 
minate his  activity  permanently  than  to 
merely  deprive  him  of  the  illicit  drugs 
of  a  single  transaction.  These  violators 
are  now  being  held  in  lieu  of  a  bond  of 
$1  million  each. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  have  just  returned  from  an  on- 
site  study  of  the  drug  problem  in  South 
America.  It  is  clear  that  some  of  the 
cities  in  this  region  are  unwittingly  be- 
coming important  transshipment  centers 

in  the  smuggling  of  drugs  from  Europe 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  now  well  known 
that  Miami  and  the  entire  State  of  Flori- 
da has  become  a  favorite  point  of  entry 
for  these  drugs.  We  in  the  Congress  are 
determined  to  see  that  this  situation  is 
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corrected  and  that  our  enforcement  au- 
thorities receive  the  support  required  to 
do  this  job. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  again  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  daring 
work  of  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  in  effecting 
this  all-time  record  seizure. 


WAR  ENDING  TOO  LATE  FOR  SIX 
FROM  GARREIT  COUNTY  TOWN 
OF  650 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  town  of 
Fi-iendsvllle,  Md.,  in  the  Sixth  District 
has  lost  six  of  its  sons  in  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam.  Priendsville  is  not  a  large  town ; 
its  total  population  is  650.  The  loss  of 
six  of  its  young  men  in  Vietnam  is.  there- 
fore, all  the  more  remarkable  and  tragic. 
I  share  with  my  colleagues  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  national  press 
Christmas  week  on  Priendsville  and  its 
losses: 

War  Ending  Too  Late  for  Six  From  Garrett 
County  Town  of  650 

Friendsville,  Md. — The  war  In  Vietnam  Is 
ending  too  late  for  Air  Force  Sgt.  Tommy 
Pike.  23,  and  five  of  his  buddies  from  this 
Garrett  County  community  of  650. 

The  six  were  casualties  of  the  fighting 
there,  with  the  first  death  reported  March  16, 
1967  and  the  last — Flke's — Dec.  4.  1971. 

The  death  of  the  six  young  men  gave  the 
community  the  distinction  of  having  one  of 
every  100  residents  killed  In  Vietnam,  a  fig- 
ure no  other  Maryland  town  has  reached. 

Pike  was  to  be  home  Monday  for  Christ- 
mas, his  four  years  in  the  Air  Force  finished, 
but  he  died  Dec.  4  while  serving  as  a  hell- 
copter  gunner — an  assignment  he  volun- 
teered for  a  year  ago. 

When  the  townspeople  spoke  of  Pike,  they 
also  spoke  of  Marine  Pfc.  Danny  Nlcklow,  20, 
killed  March  16.  1967;  Marine  Lance  Cpl. 
Ross  Pike.  18,  killed  May  16,  1967:  Army  Spec. 
4  Wayne  Hook,  20,  killed  June  17,  1967;  Armv 
Spec.  4  Roger  Garllck,  21,  killed  March  1*7, 
1969:  and  Airman  3  Norman  E.  Thomas,  21, 
killed  Nov.  17.  1969. 

All  died  In  combat. 

"Maybe  Prlendsvine  should  be  exempt 
from  the  draft,"  suggested  Wayne  Friend, 
a  1966  graduate  of  Garrett's  Northern 
Junior-Senior  High  School  along  with  Gar- 
lick.  Ross  and  Tommy  Flke. 

Four  of  the  young  men  were  volunteers 
and  two  were  drafted. 

There  still  are  15  Priendsville  boys  in  the 
service,  five  of  them  in  Vietnam,  according 
to  townspeople. 

"The  majority  of  the  people  think  they're 
doing  more  for  the  country  than  they're 
sacrificing,"  said  Karol  Rush,  former  Priends- 
vlUe  mayor,  looking  out  the  window  of  his 
gas  station  at  the  town's  only  street  light. 

Danny  Nlcklow's  father,  Walt,  an  11 -year 
Navy  veteran,  wanted  to  re-enllst  when  he 
got  news  of  his  son's  death  near  Quang  Trl. 

"Walt,  you're  too  old  to  go  back  In,"  his 
sister  told  him. 

"You  don't  give  a  son  for  a  worthless 
catose,"     said     Mrs.     Bemlce     Rodeheaver, 

Danny's  mother,  now  divorced  from  Nlcklow. 

"You  coiUdn't  get  him  to  kill  a  rabbit  or 

bird,"  Ralph  Garllck  said  of  his  son.  "He 

never  shot  a  rifle  In  his  life  until  he  went 

in  the  Army. 
"He  didn't  believe  In  kUUng." 
"My  thoughts  are  that  the  war  Is  Just  a  lot 
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of  bloodsbed  for  nothing."  said  Mrs.  Maxgaret 
GaxUck. 

"The  parents  usually  think  of  them  as 
boys,  not  as  grown  men.  But  that's  what 
they  are,"  she  said  of  her  son  who  died  when 
the  cargo  plane  he  served  on  crashed  near 
Quan  Lot  Air  Base. 

Emerson  and  Virginia  Francis  Pike 
thought  about  their  son — Tommy — and 
talked  of  his  simple  tastes. 

"There  were  so  many  things  that  It  seemed 
like  he  wanted  us  to  have,"  said  Mrs.  Pike, 
pointing  to  a  cuckoo  clock,  stereo,  cameras, 
china  and  silverware- all  gifts  from  their 
son. 


THE  WORSENING  SCHOOL  CRISIS— 
RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
reported  to  the  people  of  my  district  on 
the  adverse  effects  of  Federal  court  school 
decisions  on  local  control  of  education 
and  on  American  society.  I  insert  the  re- 
port at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Rarick  Reports  to  His  People  on  the 
Worsening  School  Crisis 

In  spite  of  overwhelming  public  opposition 
and  the  clear  prohibitions  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  forced  busing  of  school  children  con- 
tinues to  plague  our  land.  I  though  we'd 
review  today  some  political  court  decisions 
affecting  public  education.  Including  the 
recent  Rlchmoi-.d,  Virginia,  decision.  Until 
the  control  and  operation  of  domestic  Insti- 
tutions, especially  the  schools,  are  restored  to 
the  local  control  of  the  people  In  the  com- 
munities, there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  the  American  people  will  continue  to  be 
forced  into  non-action  while  our  children 
are  taught  to  yield  to  a  socialistic  dictator- 
ship. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  public  education  In 
the  past  century,  until  the  1954  court  deci- 
sion in  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education  of 
Topeka.  each  local  school  board,  elected  by 
and  responsive  to  the  desires  of  people  at  the 
local  level,  set  the  policies  for  operating 
public  schools  In  accordance  with  certain 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  generally  elect- 
ed State  Board  of  Education.  This  was  the 
constitutionally  Intended  way  of  operating 
public  schools.  Education  was  so  generally 
accepted  as  a  power  reserved  to  the  States 
and  the  people  thereof.  It  Is  not  mentioned 
In  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

In  Its  May  17,  1954  Brown  decision,  the 
Warren  Court  abandoned  the  "separate  but 
equal"  state  facilities  doctrine  by  violating 
the  law  of  the  land  as  stated  In  the  Consti- 
tution and  upheld  by  various  Supreme  Court 
decisions.  Nine  appointed  men  tmdertook  the 
overturning  of  long  established  law  based  on 
the  Constitution  and  centuries  of  custom 
with  a  new  man  made  law  based  upon  so- 
called  sociological  myth  and  superstition  of 
Gunnar  Myrdal,  a  Marxist  from  Sweden. 
Finding  no  basis  in  the  Constitution  and 
laws  for  integration,  the  court  stated  In  Its 
decision  that  It  was  turning  to  psychology 
and  sociology,  citing  Myrdal  as  the  authority 
for  the  decision  and  accepting  his  theory  of 
the  "fundamental  equality  of  all  men"  as 
being  written  Into  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  Declaration  of  Independence 
Is  in  no  way  a  part  of  the  Constitutional 
contract  agreed  by  the  States.  At  most  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  a  political 
doctrine  prepared  as  an  Indictment  of  the 
English  king  and  oppression  of  English 
colonials  by  Englishmen.  The  historical 
significance  of  "all  men  are  created  equal" 
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referred  to  the  equality  of  birth  of  English- 
men be  they  born  In  the  United  States  or  In 
England. 

None  of  the  delegates  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  In  1787  even  suggested  "all  men 
are  equal"  as  a  rule  of  law  or  a  part  of  the 
Constitution.  In  fact.  Alexander  Hamilton 
said  to  the  assembled  delegates  on  June  26. 
1787: 

"Inequality  will  exist  as  long  as  liberty 
exists.  It  unavoidably  results  from  that  very 
liberty   itself." 

In  other  words,  equal  men  can  not  be  free 
and  free  men  will  never  be  equal.  Force  alone 
Is  the  leveler  of  man. 

The  equality  of  man  Is  but  disarming  Jar- 
gon exploited  to  enslave  free  men.  Commu- 
nism cannot  survive  in  a  country  where 
men.  their  Ideas  and  the  earnings  of  their 
labors  are  free.  That's  why  the  Communists 
built  the  Berlin  Wall.  Even  Myrdal  subse- 
quently renounced  his  stand  on  the  equality 
of  men. 

The  gist  of  the  controversial  1954  decision 
In  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka 
was  that  States — meaning  the  people  through 
their  school  boards — could  not  assign  pupils 
because  of  their  race.  Since  traditionally 
segregated  schools  were  Illegal  overnight,  ac- 
cording to  the  federal  judges,  many  local 
school  boards  drew  up  freedom  of  choice 
plans  whereby  parents  could  select  the 
schcx>ls  of  their  choice.  This  was  the  rule  of 
law  of  the  Brown  case,  yet  It  resulted  In  only 
token  integration  since  the  vast  majority  of 
parents  preferred  that  their  children  attend 
schools  with  members  of  their  own  race. 
Since  the  parents  didn't  choose  the  way  the 
federal  Judges  and  the  political  Washington 
bureaucrats  wanted  them  to  choose,  school 
boards  were  compelled  to  draw  up  and  Im- 
plement federally  approved  plans  for  bring- 
ing about  a  racial  mixture  of  students  In 
each  school  approximately  equal  to  the  racial 
comi>ositlon  of  the  school  district.  This  per- 
centage mixture  was  later  applied  to  teach- 
ers and  school  administrators.  Although  the 
Brown  case  Involved  a  Kansas  school,  these 
plans  were  Imposed  almost  exclusively  on 
Southern  school  districts. 

Thus  a  complete  cycle  in  political  hypoc- 
risy evolved.  A  court  decision  which  forbade 
state  assignment  of  pupils  because  of  race 
has  now  been  Interpreted  to  authorize  fed- 
eral Judges  to  assign  pupils  for  no  other 
reason  than  race. 

To  carry  out  these  racial  percentage  pupil 
a.ssignments.  local  school  boards  were  forced 
to  resort  to  bu.slng,  an  experiment  which  met 
with  uniform  opposition  from  concerned 
parents. 

A  large  Increase  In  crime  in  school  has  re- 
sulted from  forcing  white  children  to  attend 
predominately  black  schools  and  vice  versa. 
Forced  busing  of  children  away  from  their 
neighborhood  school  co  a  distant  school  In  a 
.strange  neighborhood  has  caused  many  fam- 
ilies to  move  to  the  suburbs  or  to  put  their 
children  in  private  schools.  As  an  example 
of  busing  followed  by  white  flight,  an  Office 
of  Civil  Rights  spokesman  uses  the  Nashville. 
Tennessee  Davidson  County  school  district. 
Total  segregation  dropped  from  21.1  percent 
in  1970  to  none  last  year.  At  the  same  time. 
total  school  enrollment  decreased  by  over 
7000  while  black  enrollment  Increased  by 
500.  Such  a  trend  Is  the  rule  and  not  an 
exception  as  is  shown  In  other  cities  In 
.■\merica. 

In  April  of  last  year,  the  Supreme  Court 
issued  its  "landmark  decision"  in  the  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg County,  North  Carolina 
case,  ordering  the  busing  of  children  to 
achieve  a  desired  racial  percentage  In  the 
public  schools. 

By  this  decision,  the  High  Court  again 
violated  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of 
Congress.  The  average  American  learned 
from  his  TV  set  and  his  newspaper  that  the 
Supreme  Court  had  "legalized"  busing  of 
school  children  and  that  the  court's  order 
was  the  law  of  the  land. 
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At  that  time,  I  pointed  out  that  Supreme 
Court  decisions  were  not  the  Supreme  law 
of  the  land  and  called  the  federal  Judges— 
not  the  parents  of  schools  chUdren — the  law 
violators.  The  U.S.  Constitution  clearly  pro- 
vides In  what  Is  called  the  Supremacy 
Clause: 

"This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  In  pur- 
suance thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  Supreme  Law 
of  the  Land;  and  the  Judges  In  every  Statn 
shall  be  bound  thereby  .  .  ." 

Nothing  Is  provided  about  Supreme  Court 
decisions  being  the  law  of  the  land.  On  the 
other  hand.  Judges  are  bound  by  acts  of 
Congress. 

Congress  has  enacted  laws  pursuant  to  the 
Constitution  which  are  the  law  of  the  land. 
One  of  these  laws  points  out  clearly  the 
usiupatlon  of  power  by  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling  on  busing. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  reads: 
"Provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  em- 
power any  official  or  court  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  an  order  seeking  to  achieve 
a  racial  balance  In  any  school  by  requiring 
the  transportation  of  pupils  or  students  from 
one  school  to  another  or  the  school  district 
to  another  to  achieve  balance  or  otherwise 
enlarge  the  existing  power  of  the  court  to 
Insure  compliance  with  Constitutional 
standards." 

Another  section  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  reads: 

"Desegregation  meaiis  the  assigrunent  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race  .  .  .  but 
desegregation  shall  not  mean  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  in  order 
to  overcome  racial  Imbalance." 

As  further  evidence  of  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress, the  language  of  the  HEW  Appropria- 
tions Act  reads: 

"No  p>art  of  the  funds  contained  In  this 
act  may  be  used  to  force  busing  of  students, 
abolishment  of  any  school,  or  to  force  any 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  to  attend  a  particular  school 
against  the  choice  of  his  or  her  parents  or 
parent  in  order  to  overcome  racial  Im- 
balance." 

These  laws  are  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
courts  have  never  held  them  unconstitution- 
al; the  courts  are  In  direct  violation  of  the 
very  law  which  they  are  sworn  to  uphold 
On  January  11th  of  this  year,  a  Richmond, 
Virginia  federal  Judge  ruled  that  by  Septem- 
ber the  predominately  black  Richmond  city 
public  school  system  must  merge  with  the 
90  percent  white  systems  of  two  adjoining 
suburban  counties.  The  judge  ordered  the 
Virginia  State  Board  of  Education  to  appoint 
an  acting  sup>erlntendent  of  the  newly- 
merged  three  school  systems  and  to  submit  a 
plan  for  its  financial  operations.  The  three 
local  boards  and  state  school  offlclals  were 
given  30  days  in  which  to  name  a  school 
board  of  from  six  to  nine  members  for  the 
consolidated  district. 

Within  90  days  the  State  Is  required  to 
file  its  final  plan  for  desegregating  the 
schools,  including  staff  assignments  by  race 
and  transportation  plans  for  students.  This 
new  district  is  expected  to  result  in  a  67 
percent  white  and  a  33  percent  black  school 
population  throughout  the  district.  Each 
school  is  to  have  from  20  to  40  percent 
blacks.  The  pr(^>er  racial  mixture  can  only 
be  achieved  by  wholesale  busing.  This  latest 
federal  court  decision  is  patently  contrary  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution  and  to  the  laws  of 
Congress.  Laws  of  Congress  forbid  the  use 
of  funds  for  cross  county  busing  to  achieve 
racial  balance. 

The  exclusive  right  of  a  State  to  create 
political  subdivisions  within  its  boundaries 
has  been  recognized  since  the  establishment 
of  the  American  Republic.  The  action  of  the 
federal  Judge  in  ordering  a  merger  of  school 
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systems,  if  upheld,  will  set  a  precedent  that 
is  certain  to  have  widespread  Implications. 

If  a  federal  court  can  order  a  State  to  merge 
school  districts  within  its  confines  and  to 
bus  students  across  county  or  parish  lines. 
It  Is  only  logical  to  expect  free  men  to  flee 
to  more  distant  counties  or  to  other  States 
in  order  for  their  children  to  attend  a  school 
of  their  choice.  When  this  occurs  and  there 
Is  again  racial  imbalance  caused  by  whites 
fleeing  to  other  States,  we  can  expect  the 
federal  courts  to  order  busing  across  State 
lines.  However,  with  the  greater  distances 
involved.  It  may  be  necessary  to  use  Jet  air- 
planes Instead  of  buses.  Sounds  absurd? 
Wouldn't  it  have  sounded  absurd  several 
years  ago  to  say  that  federal  judges  wovUd 
order  busing  across  county  lines? 

The  rationale  for  Judge  Merhige'a  decision 
In  the  Richmond  school  case  is  his  contention 
that  quality  education  can  be  achieved  only 
within  a  racially  Integrated  setting  and  that 
a  State  may  not  sanction  a  system  "which 
serves  only  to  reproduce  in  school  facilities 
the  prevalent  pattern  of  housing  segrega- 
tion." In  other  words,  neighborhood  schools 
are  Illegal  unless  neighborhood  bousing  is 
also  integrated  in  the  proper  race  ratio  as 
determined  by  the  federal  courts. 

Apparently  Judge  Merhige  doesn't  want 
quality  education  for  his  son,  who  reportedly 
attends  a  private  school  in  Richmond. 

Education  is  now  replaced  lu  priority  by 
racial  proportions.  Implementation  of  the 
Richmond  decision  will  require  large  scale 
busing— a  costly  waste  of  taxpayers'  funds 
without  one  iota  of  proof  that  education  or 
intelligence  will  be  improved. 

The  Richmond  decision,  if  upheld,  will 
signal  the  demise  of  local  sovereignty  of  edu- 
cation— not  by  legislation,  but  by  Judicial 
usurpation.  The  confirmation  of  massive 
white  exodus  is  uncontro verted  evidence  of 
free  people  fieeing  tyranny. 

What  is  the  solution  to  the  public  educa- 
tion crisis  in  which  we  find  a  mockery  made 
of  education  and  children  used  as  guinea 
pigs  In  social  experiments?  The  answer  is  for 
the  sovereign  States  and  the  people  thereof 
to  demand  that  the  federal  government  get 
out  of  the  public  school  business  where  it 
has  no  constitutional  right  to  be  and  allow 
the  States  and  local  citizenry  to  again  operate 
and  control  the  schools  In  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  people  concerned.  A  poU 
conducted  by  a  city  official  of  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia revealed  that  99%  of  the  whites  op- 
posed mandatory  busing  as  did  85%  of  the 
blacks.  Tet  one  man — an  unelected  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  judge — ordered  cross-city  trans- 
portation of  17,000  high  school  students, 
many  having  to  spend  two  hours  a  day  in 
transit  to  fulfill  the  arbitrary  whim  oT  a 
federal  Judge,  and  now  intercounty  busing 
has  been  ordered.  This  is  government  of,  by, 
and  for  the  people?  This  is  in  the  U.S.A.? 

Nor  should  we  forget  that  the  Nixon 
Administration's  New  American  Revolution 
has  not  intervened  to  follow  the  law  of  the 
land  nor  to  stop  wholesale  forced  busing. 
Busing  Is  being  used  to  educate  parents  that 
the  federal  government  has  a  first  ownership 
claim  to  their  children.  Today  the  child  Is 
bused  to  a  distant  school  in  the  morning  and 
returned  at  night.  If  the  planners  have  their 
way.  tomorrow  children  will  be  bused  from 
home  and  not  returned  but  kept  overnight 
and  for  longer  periods  of  time  as  wards  of 
the  government. 

I  have  Introduced  several  bills  which.  If 
enacted,  would  limit  the  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  federal  Judges  and  return  power 
to  the  local   people  over  their  schools. 

Suffer  the  little  children — not  just  in  Viet 
Nam.  Africa,  Middle  Ea.st,  but  right  here  in 
the  USA.  Thus  far  national  leaders  refuse 
to  retreat  from  their  tyrannical  positions. 

Integration,  racial  balance  and  bttsing  were 
all  implemented  for  political  gain  to  trade 
off  children  in  one  section  of  our  country 
for  bloc  votes  In  another. 
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What  was  caused  by  politics  can  only  be 
ended  by  politics.  And  now  that  busing 
threatens  the  white  sanctuaries  in  Indiana, 
Detroit,  Denver,  and  even  San  Francisco, 
political  leadership  can  soon  be  expected  to 
change  the  national  race  policies  as  a  matter 
of  political,  moral,  and  cultural  expediency. 

And  the  probable  result^ — to  let  the  Amer- 
ican people  alone — merely  reconfirming  the 
law  of  the  land. 


AGRICULTURE  YEARBOOK,   1971 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  join  you  and 
some  30  to  40  Congressmen  and  Senators 
from  the  Housing  and  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees, together  with  a  large  group  of 
newsmen,  radio  and  TV  reporters  and 
photographers,  at  a  press  premiere  and 
reception  in  the  Rayburn  Building  on 
December  7,  to  introduce  the  new  1971 
Yearbook  of  Agriculture. 

Titled  "A  Good  Life  for  More  People," 
the  new  yearbook  places  principal  em- 
phasis on  rural  development,  in  general, 
and  rural  housing,  in  particular.  There 
are  416  pages  in  all,  many  well  illustrated 
with  pictures  and  charts.  The  foreword 
includes  a  special  16 -page  photo  section 
in  two  colors. 

Although  population  forecasts  are  al- 
ways uncertain,  the  1971  yearbook  points 
out  that,  if  necessary,  millions  of 
people  could  be  comfortably  added  to 
the  American  scene  by  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Currently.  74  percent  of  our 
Americans  live  and  work  most  of  their 
time  on  2  percent  of  our  land.  Yet  the 
book  explains  that  there  is  ample  room 
for  economic  expansion  in  oui-  rural 
areas. 

The  some  80  authors,  each  a  specialist 
in  a  particular  field,  point  out  that  the 
countryside  has  the  space.  And  in  many 
rural  communities  dramatic  progress  has 
already  been  made  in  providing  the  same 
amenities  that  exist  in  the  city — trans- 
portation, community  facilities  including 
water  and  sewer  systems,  housing,  jobs, 
electrification,  and  telephones. 

In  commenting  on  the  book,  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  said  that: 

This  year's  book  Is  almost  a  textbook  in 
rural  sociology,  concentrating  on  housing, 
education,  and  community  services,  with  fea- 
ture articles  on  people  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  various  programs  overseen  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Considerable  space  in  the  yearbook  is 
devoted  to  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration's rural  housing  loan  programs 
which  have  created  a  rapidly  expand- 
ing rural  housing  market  over  the  past  3 
to  5  years. 

As  we  know,  the  Agriculture  Yearbook, 
as  a  Senate  and  House  document,  has  al- 
ways been  rich  in  information.  Issued 
annually  on  a  different  and  timely  sub- 
ject, it  is  in  considerable  demand  by  our 
constituents. 

This  year,  the  Agriculture  Department 
took  particular  pains  to  give  the  book 
extra  public  exposure  by  arranging  a 
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special  press  and  Congressional  premiere 
here  in  the  Rayburn  Building.  The  peo- 
ple responsible  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  it  shows  that  they  and  the  Depart- 
ment that  they  represent  share  a  \1tal 
concern  for  p>eople.  and  pro\'lding  them 
with  the  space,  the  services,  and  the 
production  resources  necessary  for  a 
good  life.  I  heartily  commend  those  re- 
sponsible in  the  Secretary's  office  for 
their  imagination  and  resourcefulness 
and  understand  that  already  press 
clippings  and  photographs  publicizing 
the  yearbook  have  appeared  in  all  or 
nearly  all  of  our  50  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  spontaneous  remarks 
made  at  the  press  premiere  by  our  new 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz. 
Dr.  Butz'  comments,  I  believe,  point  out 
his  dedication  and  his  innermost  feel- 
ings and  telegraph  the  direction  that  the 
Agriculture  Department  will  be  travel- 
ing in  helping  our  Nation  confront  the 
worrisome  problem  of  rural-urban  popu- 
lation balance  As  you  can  see  Dr.  Butz 
believes  that  one  of  the  answers  lies  In 
a  healthy  rural  economy  as  bolstered  by 
a  strong  rural  development  program. 
With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to 
have  the  excerpts  from  the  statement  by 
Dr.  Butz  inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  excerpt  follows: 

Excerpts  Prom  Statement  of  Secsetart  or 
Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz 

December  7,  1971. 

I  think  that  the  title  of  the  yearbook,  "A 
Good  Life  for  More  People",  Is  a  very  signifi- 
cant title  and  that  it  fits  right  in  with  these 
times  In  the  history  of  our  country  and  in 
the  hlstorv  of  agriculture  and  In  the  history 
of  USDA. 

Rural  development  has  been  a  major  trust 
of  the  USDA  for  some  time.  As  you  know. 
In  President  Nixon's  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion program  there  Is  a  proposed  Department 
of  Community  Development.  Whether  that 
comes  about  or  not,  I  want  you  to  know  that 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  we  propose 
In  the  months  and  years  ahead  to  bring  to 
bear  as  many  facets  as  possible  of  our  total 
propram  on  this  Important  area  of  commu- 
nity development,  especially  in  the  rural  areas 
of  America. 

And  that  means  more  than  Just  working 
with  rural  people,  it  means  developing  entire 
rural  structures.  It  means  highways.  It  means 
edticational  systems,  sanitation  systems, 
educational  availability,  access  to  liberties, 
health  delivery  systems  and  new  rural  hous- 
ing and  rural  electrification  and  telephones. 

And  when  that's  all  done,  It's  been  my 
observation  that  capital  moves  into  that  kind 
of  a  viable  community.  When  capital  moves 
In  that  means  Job  creation.  In  the  old  days 
we  said  keep  them  with  down  on  the  farm. 
Now.  we  are  going  to  keep  them  down  In  the 
rural  areas  of  America  and  that's  from,  coast 
to  coast.  We're  going  to  make  opportunities 
there  for  these  young  men  and  yoimg  women 
who  want  to  stay  so  that  they  don't  have  to 
migrate  to  the  ghetto  situations  of  inner 
cities  where  we've  concentrated  population 
far  beyond  the  proportions  that  we  should  for 
a  healthy  America. 

And  I  am  sure  that  this  new  1971  year- 
book will  give  added  emphasis  to  that  thrust 
we're  going  to  have  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Indeed  In  all  government.  When 
we  get  through,  we're  going  to  have  a  health- 
ier America  for  more  people  out  where  they 
can  enjoy  the  environment  the  way  nature 
left  it.  where  they  can  really  enjoy  nature's 
bounties  and  have  educational  and  economic 
opportunities  for  the  young  men  and  women. 
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PRICE  MONITORING  PROGRAM 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIX'ES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  January  11.  Lane  Kirkland, 
AFL-CIO  secretary-treasurer,  delivered 
an  outstanding  address  here  in  Washing- 
ton regarding  the  price  monitoring  pro- 
gram initiated  by  the  AFL-CIO.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  his  remarks  because  they  provide  a 
keen  analysis  of  the  results  of  wage-and- 
price  controls  in  America. 

Mr.  Kirkland  points  out  that  wage  con- 
trol was  instantaneous  and  absolute,  be- 
cause every  employer  was  a  willing  en- 
forcer, but  price  controls  have  been  pro- 
vided In  name  only.  Since  November  11. 
the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  each 
month.  Price  increase  violations  have 
been  reporte^^y  the  thousands,  but  to 
date,  the  IRS  has  not  responded  to  the 
complaints,  no  overcharges  have  been  re- 
funded to  consumers,  and  the  violators 
have  gone  unpunished. 

And  only  a  few  days  after  Lane  Kirk- 
land spoke  about  the  great  necessity  for 
a  price  monitoring  program,  the  Govern- 
ment announced  that  wholesale  prices 
jumped  0.8  percent  in  December,  the  first 
full  month  after  the  President's  phase  I 
wage-price  freeze  was  ended.  This  was 
the  steepest  increase  recorded  in  10 
months,  and  bears  witness  to  the  fact 
that  effective  enforcement  of  price  con- 
trols Is  nonexistent  at  this  time. 

I  commend  the  AFL-CIO  for  its  efforts 
to  protect  the  consumers  of  America  and 
to  insure  effective  enforcement  of  price 
controls  under  phase  11.  The  full  text  of 
Mr.  Kirkland's  remarks  on  the  price 
monitoring  program  follows: 
Text  or  an  Address  by  AFI^CIO  Secretary- 
Tre.^sttrer  Lane  Kirkland 

The  AFL-CIO  has  Initiated  this  orogram 
of  price  monitoring — not  to  harass  mer- 
chant."; or  Innocent  government  function- 
nalres — but  because  It  has  become  very  clear 
that  no  one  else,  either  In  Rovernment  or 
business  has  any  real  Intention  of  making 
price  controls,  so-called,  work.  The  system  l.<; 
des!'7;ned  r.ither  to  conceal  price  standards 
from  the  public  and  to  frustrate  enforce- 
ment. 

We  believe  we  have  good  credentials  for 
launching  this  propram  and  for  calling  this 
session. 

The  AFL-CIO  Is  the  largest  organized 
group  of  consumers  in  America — 13  Vi  mil- 
lion people — and  most  of  them  have  families. 

They  all  want  protection  against  price 
gougers  and  they  will  not  settle  for  Madison 
Avenue  gimmickry. 

Workers  don't  need  a  degree  in  economics 
to  understand  Inflation.  They  know  Inflation 
dilutes  the  value  of  their  paychecks.  They 
get  their  lessons  Ht  the  supermarket,  from 
their  landlords— they  get  It  every  time  they 
meet  up  with  a  cnsh  register. 

For  most  workers,  wages  are  the  sole  source 
of  family  Income  That  Income  must  be 
stretched  to  pay  for  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
medical  care,  education— all  of  the  needs  of 
a  family. 

And  while  the  prices  of  all  of  these  Items 
have  been  going  up.  wages  have  been  lagging 
behind.  Despite  the  gains  made  at  the  col- 
lective bargaining  table,  wages  continue  to 
fall  behind  price  increases. 
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The  most  recent  Consumer  Price  Index 
reports  bear  witness  to  this  fact.  Prices  have 
continued  to  Increase.  And,  in  contrast,  aver- 
age weekly  wages  have  been  going  down. 

Hold  wages  down,  some  editorialists  say, 
and  prices  will  stay  down.  Well,  that's  sheer 
nonsense,  of  course.  Wages  are  only  one  of 
the  many  factors  that  go  Into  product  cost 
and  prices  are  set,  not  on  the  basis  of  costs 
alone,  but  on  what  the  market  will  bear. 
This  Inflation  started  with  a  profit  boom  and 
was  perpetuated  by  the  century-high  inter- 
est rates  that  resulted  from  the  Administra- 
tion's initial  economic  game  plan. 

And  once  having  created  the  mess,  the 
.'Administration  made  it  worse  by  moving  to 
a  so-called  control  program  that  wasn't 
planned,  wasn't  programmed,  and  wasn't 
sensible. 

Wage-and-prlce  control— that's  what  the 
President  said  he  was  ordering  for  America. 
Wo   got   wage   control,   all   right — instan- 
taneous and  absolute  because  every  employer 
was  a  willing  and  happy  enforcer. 

But  when  It  came  to  price  control  all 
America  got  was  propaganda. 

When  both  Phase  One  and  Phase  Two  were 
announced,  the  trade  union  movement  was 
virtually  alone  in  pointing  out  that  the 
Administration  had  not  provided  enforce- 
ment— not  Just  adequate  enforcement,  any 
enforcement  whatsoever. 

The  President,  who  professed  a  horror  at 
creating  a  new  bureaucracy,  decided  to  let 
purveyors  of  goods  and  services  police  them- 
selves, subject  only  to  telephonic  surveil- 
lance by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Of  course  it  didn't  work.  Anyone  who  knew 
the  so-called  ethics  of  the  market  place 
could  have  told  the  President  that.  Since 
he  knows  well  the  ethics  of  the  one  sector  in 
America  that  has  been  his  regular  political 
supporters,  there's  every  reason  to  believe 
he  knew  It  wouldn't  work. 

Only  this  past  week,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  admitted  there  was  widespread  non- 
compliance by  business  with  the  price  con- 
trol regulations.  Right  here.  In  Washington, 
D.C..  90  percent  of  the  stores  checked  were 
found  to  be  not  complying  with  the  regula- 
tions. 

We've  been  pointing  out  this  fact  for 
months,  and  only  now  the  government  Is 
admit tinrr  It.  Of  course,  the  government 
isn't  telUng  the  American  people  what  they 
are  going  to  do  about  these  violators.  To  date, 
they've  done  nothing  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  expect  much  Is  going  to  be  done  in  the 
future. 
Let's  look  at  the  track  record  to  date: 
On  November  11,  the  Price  Commission 
ruled  that  no  retailer  could  raise  any  price 
without  first  posting  the  base  price  Informa- 
tion. 

Two  months  have  gone  by.  Each  month  the 
cost  of  living  went  up.  Few  stores,  if  any, 
posted  the  required  base  price  information. 
And  none  are  required  to  post  the  Informa- 
tion until  Monday. 

Violations  by  the  tens  of  thousands  were 
reported — by  our  volunteer  price  monitors 
and  by  the  news  media. 

To  date,  the  Price  Commission  and  the 
IRS  have  not  responded  to  any  of  these  com- 
plaints. No  overcharges  have  been  refunded 
to  consumers.  No  penalties  have  been  sought 
against  violators. 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  sham — a  rotten  sham. 
.\nd  the  American  people  are  not  being 
fooled:  they  see  the  higher  bills  at  the  check- 
out counter. 

The  chairman  of  the  Price  Commission — 
Mr.  Grayson — has  been  quoted  as  saying  the 
consumer  really  has  no  way  of  knowing  If  the 
prices  he  Is  paying  are  legal  or  not. 

Well,  at  the  very  least  the  consumer  has 
the  right  to  find  out  If  the  Increases  are  legal 
from  the  government — from  the  IRS. 

It  Isn't  up  to  the  customer  to  prove  the 
price  has  gone  up.  The  burden  of  proof  Is 
not  on  him;  It  Is  on  the  seller. 
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And  the  burden  of  determining  the  legiti- 
macy of  a  price  increase  should  be  on  the 
IRS  and  the  IRS  Is  just  not  doing  that  Job. 

We  don't  blame  the  IRS  They  don't  have 
the  manpower  or  the  expertise.  They  arent 
getting  Information  they  need  or  Instruc- 
tions they  can  follow  or  any  sensible  guide- 
lines from  the  Price  Commission. 

It  Is  our  firm  belief  that  the  American 
people  want  to  help  the  IRS  stop  price 
gougers.  Certainly  we  In  the  AFL-CIO  want 
to  help. 

We  are  convinced  we  can  help,  and  we  are 
going  to  help. 

We  are  putting  monitors  In  the  stores 

as  many  as  we  possibly  can.  And  we  prom- 
ise to  bring  every  suspected  violation  of 
price  controls  and  rent  controls  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  IRS. 

As  American  citizens  we  have  the  right  to 
expect  the  government  to  quickly  and  efH- 
clently  check  these  complaints  and  to  crack 
down  hard  on  the  violators.  And  we  demand 
to  know  the  disposition  of  each  and  every 
complaint. 

But  to  date,  the  Administration  has  pro- 
vided price  controls  In  name  only.  Com- 
plaints arent  checked.  Consumers  are  con- 
fused. Honest  businessmen  are  confused. 
Chao6  reigns  and  prices  go  up  and  up. 

Exceptions  are  granted;  doctors  are  given 
special  breaks:  Insurance  premiums  are  al- 
lowed to  Jump:  postal  rates  are  decontrolled: 
regulations  are  Issued,  reissued,  Interpreted 
and  reinterpreted.  And  still  prices  go  up 
and  up. 

Note  these  facts: 

The  first  120  price  Increases  of  manufac- 
turers approved  by  the  Price  Commission 
averaged  4.05  percent,  well  atwve  the  Com- 
mission'  own   2.5   percent  guideline  figure. 

The  Price  Commission  wrote  Into  Its  rent 
regulations  so  many  loopholes  that  land- 
lords complacently  predict  that  rents  will  be 
permuted  to  Increase   10  percent. 

The  Price  Commission  has  dropped  from 
Its  summary  reports  the  number  of  firms 
that  have  applied  for  price  Increases  The 
reason  is  that  nearly  all  of  the  1600  firms 
required  to  pre-notlfy  the  Commission  of 
planned  Increases  have  done  Just  that.  Very 
few  Increases  have  been  rejected  or  reduced. 
The  Price  Commission  has  become  Increas- 
ingly secretive  about  Its  operations.  Tight 
clamps  have  been  placed  on  the  Informa- 
tion supplied  by  companies  to  Justify  price 
Increases.  No  one  knows  what  goes  on  In  the 
secret  meetings  of  the  Price  Commission. 

Of  course,  there  Is  a  reason  for  this  secrecy. 
On  December  20,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
threatened  to  withdraw  cooperation  with 
Phase  Two  if  consumers  were  given  enough 
Information  to  determine  for  themselves 
whether  or  not  price  Increases  were  Justified. 

The  Pay  Board  sees  nothing  wrong  In  re- 
vealing facts  about  labor-management  con- 
tracts, and.  for  that  matter,  neither  do  we. 
But  when  consumers  a.sk  if  price  Increases 
are  Justified,  the  answer  Is:  "Trust  Papa 
Price  Commission." 

And  who  are  we  asked  to  place  our  trust 
In? 

A  Long  Island  newspaper,  Newsday,  re- 
vealed that  four  Price  Commission  mem- 
bers have  extensive  corporate  connections. 
The  AFIM3IO  has  revealed  that  two  others- 
Including  the  chairman — also  have  exten- 
sive corporate  connections. 

Out  of  the  seven  members,  only  one — Dr. 
Whitman — can  be  truly  called  a  "public 
member." 

President  Nixon  defined  "public  member" 
as  "not  beholden  to  anv  special  Interest 
group."  We  agree  with  hU  definition,  but 
when  It  came  to  appointments  to  the  Price 
Commission  he  forgot  his  own  definition. 

Sunday  the  Washington  Post  reported 
that  the  Job  of  enforcement  Is  going  to  be 
made  tougher — If  not  Impossible — by  a  new 
rule  that  will  allow  the  store  management 
to  raise  some  Items  more  than  the  gulde- 
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lines,  If  other  products  aren't  raised  as  high 
as  the  guidelines.  In  other  words,  he  can 
play  with  prices  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
confuse  the  consumer  and  Increase  Ills  profit 
totals. 

But  because  the  Job  Is  tougher  doesn't 
mean  we  sho\Ud  quit.  We  can — and  we 
should — make  life  as  tough  as  possible  for 
the  price  gouger,  the  rent  gouger  and  the 
Administration  that  seeks  to  protect  them, 
instead  of  protecting  the  consumer. 

Consumers  should  unite,  should  check  out 
every  store,  look  over  every  storeowner's 
shoulder,  watch  his  every  price  tag  change. 
Rentors  should  unite  and  opypose  every  rent 
hike  that  ts  not  legitimate. 

Together,  we  can  demand — \oysA  and  clear- 
ly— that  there  be  enforcement  of  price  con- 
trols. 

The  choice  then  will  be  up  to  the  Adminis- 
tration: it  can  admit  controls  are  a  sham, 
or  It  can  prove  Its  good  faith  by  enforcing 
price  controls — fairly,  honestly,  openly  and 
completely. 

So  we  are  going  to  report  violations — every 
single  one  we  suspect.  And  we  wlU.  report 
them  by  the  freight  car-load  if  necessary. 

We  will  help  tenants  fight  unjustified 
rent  Increases. 

We  will — If  necessary — put  picket  lines  In 
front  of  stores  that  refuse  to  play  fair  with 
their  customers. 

And  we  won't  give  up  our  fight  In  the 
Congress  for  an  economic  policy  that  will: 

Put  unemployed  Americans  back  to  work; 

Give  consumers  the  tax  Justice  they  de- 
serve; 

Provide  consumers  an  adequate  voice  In 
their  government; 

End  the  stranglehold  big  business  now  has 
on  the  economic  policy  making  functions 
of  the  federal  government. 


TWO    QUARIS    OF    MILK    OR    ONE 
QUART  OF  BEER? 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
to  further  explain  my  beliefs  on  what 
the  farmer's  real  problems  are,  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  following  article  taken 
from  a  recent  edition  of  the  Cornell  Cou- 
rier of  Cornell,  Wis.: 

Two  Quarts  of  Milk  or  Oni  Quart  op  Beer? 
(By  Call  Hamilton) 

There  are  few  things  that  attract  attention 
and  raise  the  Ire  of  the  consumer  any  quicker 
than  an  increase  In  the  price  of  food.  Take 
milk  for  example.  If  the  price  of  milk  goes  up 
a  penny  a  quart — and  It  hasnt  for  some 
time — you  hear  about  It  on  radio,  TV  and 
In  the  newspapers.  A  few  years  ago  a  grocery 
chain  ran  a  huge  ad  showing  a  picture  of  a 
crying  baby  to  dramatize  the  high  price  of 
milk. 

Just  for  fun  we  decided  to  compare  the 
prices  of  things  that  people  drink.  In  Septem- 
ber, Hoard's  Dairyman  had  an  editorial  which 
proves  that  milk  Is  one  of  the  lowest  priced 
beverages.  Checking  with  a  local  supermar- 
ket, here  Is  the  proof:  (Prices  are  per  quart) . 

Highest  priced  beer,  56c;  Medium  priced 
beer,  49c;  Low  priced  beer.  42c;  Coca-Cola, 
42c;  7-UP,  38c;  Pepsi,  35c;  Synthetic  orange 
drink.  25c;  WHOLE  MILK,  (homogenized), 
24c;  2  percent  mUk,  fortified,  23c. 

Maybe  most  folks  don't  care  for  a  bargain 
when  It  comes  to  buying  beverages,  but  If 
they  do,  It  Is  obvious  that  milk  Is  the  best 
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bargain  of  them  all — not  to  mention  the  nu- 
tritional value. 

Or  perhaps  the  beer-drinkers  want  to  help 
finance  the  state  government.  The  tax  on 
beer  brings  In  about  $6  million  a  year  to  the 
state  and  the  federal  takes  approximately  $50 
million  lu  taxes. 

Even  though  milk  Is  the  best  beverage  bar- 
gain, the  soft  drink  sales  are  closing  in  on 
milk,  according  to  Hoard's  Dairyman.  The 
live-year  period  from  1964  saw  a  28  percent 
increase  In  sales  of  the  fizzy  stufi. 

But  what  Is  reaUy  surprising  Is  that  our 
cooixomy-inliided  consumers  spend  close  to 
four  billion  dollars  a  year  for  these  drinks 
at  a  price  that  Is  58  percent  higher  than 
mUk! 

And  to  think — they  complain  about  the 
price  of  food. 


NIXON'S  FAILURE  ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 

WedTiesday.  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
apijalling  news  to  greet  Congress  and  the 
Nation  when  we  reconvened  to  begin  the 
second  session  of  the  92d  Congress  was 
that  the  Jobless  rate  had  jumped  back  up 
to  6.1  percent. 

Pix  months  ago,  when  this  Democratic 
Congress  last  put  together  an  economic 
package,  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act  subsequently  vetoed  by  the  President, 
the  unemployment  rate  was  only  5.6  per- 
cent. 

Unemployment  is  the  Nation's  biggest 
problem  and,  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
administration,  unemployment  is  grow- 
ing steadily  worse,  not  better. 

Millions  of  American  workers  are  now 
out  on  the  streets  day  after  day  looking 
for  jobs — jobs  which  would  have  been 
created  through  Accelerated  Public 
Works  projects. 

But  instead  of  finding  useful  work  on 
badly  needed  public  facility  construction 
projects,  these  Americans  are  finding  the 
economic  and  psychological  loss  of  no  job, 
no  income,  no  self-respect. 

Instead  of  being  paid  for  their  labor, 
these  workers  are  paying  the  price  ex- 
acted by  an  administration  which  has 
shown  time  and  again  that  it  does  not 
care  whether  they  work  or  not. 

The  simple  facts  are  that  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  would  have 
created  more  than  half  a  million  jobs. 
But  the  President  vetoed  this  act,  and 
so  instead  of  paying  i;eople  to  work,  we 
are  paying  them  to  be  idle,  through  un- 
employment compensation  and  welfare. 
And  we  are  not  getting  our  vitally  needed 
public  facilities  built  either. 

The  costs  of  such  a  policy  are  enor- 
mous. Since  the  current  administration 
took  office,  the  annual  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  payments  has  risen 
from  $2  billion  to  almost  $6  billion  an- 
nually. More  than  a  million  people  have 
exhausted  their  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits  in  the  last  6  months,  and 
total  public  assistance  payments — which 
is  where  these  people  turn  when  unem- 
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ployment  benefits  nm  out — are  now  at 
an  annual  rate  of  almost  $18  billion,  al- 
most 80  percent  higher  than  when  the 
administration  took  office  in  1969. 

Clearly,  the  dollar  costs  of  the  admin- 
istration's failure  to  act  on  unemploy- 
ment are  very  high.  But  these  dollar  costs 
cannot  even  begin  to  reflect  the  loss  of 
human  dignity  and  the  suffering  of  fam- 
ilies caused  by  the  administi-ation's  so- 
called  "employment"  policy,  which  in 
fact  really  is  a  policy  of  "nonemploy- 
ment." 

Just  as  dollar  costs  for  unemployment 
compensation  and  public  assistance  fail 
to  measure  the  suffering  caused  by  un- 
employment, so  do  national  unemploy- 
ment statistics  fail  to  reflect  the  serious- 
ness and  extent  of  unemployment  in 
certain  areas  of  the  country,  or  among 
certain  groups. 

There  are  large  geographic  areas  of  our 
Nation,  whole  counties,  where  unemploy- 
ment is  nmning  above  30  percent,  or 
more  than  five  times  the  national  aver- 
age. And  among  certain  groups,  for  ex- 
ample, among  young  people  in  poor  ur- 
ban areas,  the  rate  of  unemployment  is 
an  unbelievable  36  percent — six  times  the 
national  average. 

Perhaps  the  only  thing  more  unbeliev- 
able than  a  36  percent  unemployment 
rate  is  the  lack  of  real  effort  by  Uie 
Nixon  administration  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  administrations  record  on  unem- 
ployment, in  vetoing  Accelerated  Public 
Works  and  on  a  host  of  related  matters, 
stands  in  stark  contrast  to  that  of  the 
Democratic  majority  here  in  Congress. 

Where  the  administration  has  added 
more  tiian  500.000  unemployed.  Acceler- 
ated Public  Works  would  have  created 
more  than  500,000  jobs. 

Where  the  administration  has  paid  out 
imcmployment  compensation.  Acceler- 
ated Public  Works  would  have  paid  out 
a  more  modest  amount  in  wages  and 
salaries  for  performance  of  constructive 
work. 

And  where  the  administration  has  left 
empty  sites  and  put  plans  for  vitally 
needed  public  facilities  on  the  shelf,  Ac- 
celerated Public  Works  would  iiave  built 
badly  needed  hospitals,  water  and  .^ewage 
systems,  fire  stations  and  schools. 

The  significance  of  these  contrasts  be- 
tween the  administration  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  will  not  be  lost  on  tiie 
American  people  next  November. 

The  small-scale  Accelerated  Public 
Works  program — less  than  2'2  percent 
of  our  original  $2  billion  program — 
which  we  passed  subsequent  to  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  is  rurming  smoothly  and  well 
under  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  expects 
to  have  substantially  complete  data  on 
its  accomplishments  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
we  will  report  to  the  Congress  on  its  ac- 
complishments at  that  time. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  up  to  this  Democratic 
Congress  to  continue  working  to  solve 
our  Nations  greatest  single  problem,  un- 
employment— a  problem  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  shown  itself  to  be  nei- 
tlier  willing  to  face  nor  able  to  solve. 
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"MONDAY"    LOOKS    AT   THE   FACTS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
occasionally,  I  read  what  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee  has  to  say 
through  its  publication  '"Monday."  It  is 
an  interesting  weekly  because  it  follows 
the  precept:  "Never  let  the  facts  get  in 
the  way  of  a  good  story." 

Last  December.  Joe  Pilati,  a  reporter 
for  the  Boston  Globe,  did  a  column  on 
"Monday."  Pilati  found  that  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  was  quoting 
his  newspaper  when  no  such  quote  ever 
existed.  There  was  another  headline  at- 
tributed to  a  column  in  the  New  York 
Times  by  James  Reston.  Again.  Pilati 
could  not  find    the  headline. 

Both  articles  cited  by  "Monday"  were 
allegedly  praising  the  President  for  his 
ability  to  communicate  with  the  Nations 
youth.  Judging  by  discussions  with  high 
school  and  college  students  in  my  dis- 
trict, the  President  has  yet  to  prove  that 
he  is  the  superstar  "Monday"  says  he  is. 

Pilati  did  find  a  Globe  article  dealing 
with  the  President's  rapport  with  the 
Nation's  young,  and  it  was  printed  on 
the  date  "Monday"  referred  to.  It  was  a 
front  page  story  called :  Nixon  Alienates 
Student  Moderates. 

When  not  praising  their  leader.  "Mon- 
day" enjoys  writing  acidly  about  the 
leading  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  I  usually  find  it  hard  to  believe 
all  the  accomplishments  attributed  to  the 
President.  And  the  reports  dealing  with 
the  Democrats  is  best  categorized  as  "im- 
possible." Joe  Pilati.  by  following  the 
canons  of  journalism  in  checking  for 
facts,  found  that  another  publication, 
"Monday  '  is  careless  when  it  comes  to 
following  the  same  ethic.  At  this  point, 
I  wish  to  insert  Mr.  Pilati's  article  into 
the  Record: 

Image  Buildino — OOP  Style 
(By  Joe  Pilati) 

The  Republican  National  Committee's 
sprightly  and  acerbic  publication,  Monday. 
would  have  us  believe  young  Americans  have 
come  to  regard  President  Nixon  with  nothing 
less  than  adulation. 

Last  month's  issue  of  the  magazine  (It  ap- 
pears as  a  newsletter  for  three  weeks  each 
month,  then  as  a  magazine  once)  reported 
gleefully:  "At  no  time  since  he  entered  pub- 
lic life  has  Richard  Nixon  tried  to  co-opt 
young  people  or  snow  them  with  theatrical 
charisma. 

"Instead,  he  has  addressed  them  as  young 
adults  ...  He  refuses  to  undercut  the  na- 
tion's honor — whether  It's  bowing  to  violence 
in  the  streets  at  home,  or  violent  aggression 
plotted  In  the  war  sanctums  of  Hanoi." 

The  magazine  Is  loaded  with  photographs 
showing  youthful  audiences  going  ape  over 
the  Administration,  at  least  In  Walla  Walla, 
Wash,  and  at  the  University  of  Nebraslca.  And 
It  quotes  such  sage  observers  as  Walter  Tro- 
han  of  "The  World's  Greatest  Newspaper." 
The  Chicago  Tribune,  who  wrote  In  June  1970 
that  It  Is  "not  only  the  silent  majority  that 
is  finding  a  new  folk  hero  in  R.M.N.,  but  a 
considerable  number  of  young  people." 

Monday  also  devotes  several  pages  to  what 
purport  to  be  headlines  from  two  dozen  lead- 
ing dally  newspapers,  such  as  The  Qlobe 
I  'Nixon  Olves  Priority  to  Youth,"  June  8, 
1970)  and  the  New  York  Times  ("President 
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Shows  Admirable  Willingness  to  Adapt  to 
Needs,"  April  6.  1971). 

And  there's  the  rub.  We  trained  our  gaze 
on  The  Globe  library's  microfilmed  copies  of 
both  papers  last  week  and  discovered  that 
the  headlines  and  news  stories  to  which  Mon- 
day alluded  never  appeared. 

We  checked  the  AM  and  PM  Globes  for 
June  8,  1970.  Nothing  there.  We  checked 
June  7.  June  9  of  that  year  as  well  as  June  8, 
1971,  m  case  Monday  got  the  date  wrong.  We 
checked  columnists  (suspecting  that  the  elu- 
sive headline  may  have  appeared  over  a  Joe 
Alsop  piece) .  Nope. 

As  for  the  Times,  despite  Monday's  cita- 
tion, the  April  6,  1971  edition  contains  noth- 
ing even  faintly  resembling  a  story  about 
the  President's  admirable  willingness  to  adapt 
to  needs.  It  does  contalia  a  lead  editorial  as- 
sessing the  recent  Invasion  of  Laos  and  con- 
cluding. "Gains  clearly  are  few  .  .  .  There  Is 
little  basis  for  optimism." 

We  called  Lyn  Nofzlger,  the  Republican 
National  Committee's  deputy  chairman  for 
communications  and  a  prime  mover  at  Mon- 
day, to  report  our  findings.  He  was  flabber- 
gasted and  promised  to  call  back  after  check- 
ing with  John  Lofton  Jr.,  the  editor  of  Mon- 
day who  not  long  ago  served  slmultaneuosly 
as  an  editor  of  The  New  Guard,  the  organ  of 
the  right-wing  Young  Americans  for  Freedom. 

"I've  checked  with  all  our  research  people." 
Nofzlger  said  when  he  called  back,  "and  they 
couldn't  find  any  headlines  either.  He  (pre- 
sumably Lofton)  said  the  New  York  Times 
thing  had  come  out  of  a  Reston  column,  and 
on  The  Globe  he  thinks  he  screwed  up  the 
dates." 

(A  subsequent  recheck  of  the  Times  re- 
vealed that  James  Reston  did  not  write  a 
column  on  April  6,  1971,  nor  did  he  write 
anything  else  for  that  day's  editions.) 

Nofzlger  sounded  dlscoxiraged.  "I  like  to 
think  that  as  a  former  working  reporter  I 
can  talk  to  people  and  be  credible,"  he  said. 
"This  kind  of  thing  really  doesn't  help  me 
at  all  .  .  .  It  really  p me  off." 

It  Is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  the  June  8, 
1970  Morning  Globe  carried  a  story  on  page 
one  headed.  "Nixon  Endorses  Rlpon  Plan  for 
Youth  to  Probe  Policy."  What  Mr.  Nixon  did. 
In  eSect,  was  endorse  in  principle  the  kind 
of  work  his  futiu-e  son-in-law,  Edward  Pinch 
Cox.  was  already  doing  with  Ralph  Nader: 
"setting  up  Independent  task  forces  of  young 
people  to  probe  areas  of  policy  within  the 
government." 

We  called  Joslah  Auspltz,  the  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Rlpon  Society,  who  said  that  In 
the  17  months  since  Mr.  Nixon  endorsed  the 
liberal  Republican  group's  plan,  "a  good 
start  has  been  made"  on  setting  up  a  tax- 
exempt  foundation  to  Implement  It. 

But  Auspltz  added:  "Monday,  you  know, 
is  kind  of  like  Pravda  and  Izvestla.  It's  de- 
signed to  rally  the  troops.  The  trouble  U, 
they  act  as  If  all  the  troops  are  rightwlngers. 
As  the  President  has  said,  the  Republican 
Party  is  not  an  Ideological  party — but  you 
wouldn't  know  It  from  reading  Monday." 

Perhaps  the  most  Interesting  tidbit  to 
emerge  from  our  research  is  that  the  Evening 
Globe  of  June  8,  1070,  far  from  carrying 
anything  buttressing  Monday's  claims,  ran  a 
front  page  story  by  Matthew  Storln,  then 
with  the  paper's  Washington  bureau,  beaded 
"Nixon  Alienates  Student  Moderates."  It  said 
eight  young  White  House  aides,  Jtist  back 
from  a  tour  of  30  campuses,  told  Mr.  Nixon 
be  was  losing  the  "sons  and  daughters  of  the 
silent  majority." 


SELLING  WHEAT  TO  THE  SOVIETS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF   CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 3  the  Chicago  Tribune  carried  an 
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intriguing  news  item  explaining  that 
Commerce  Secretary  Maurice  Stans 
would  visit  Moscow  later  that  month — 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Soviets — to  dis- 
cuss trade  and  other  conunerciaJ  mat- 
ters. His  trip  was  viewed  as  "a  continu- 
ation of  the  policy  initiative  begun  last 
June  when  the  Nixon  administration 
eased  some  of  the  export  restrictions  on 
American  goods  being  sold  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Red  China  and  to  the 
Soviet  Union." 

Three  days  later  the  New  York  Times 
reported  that  in  the  interim  the  admin- 
istration had  casually  armounced  ar- 
rangements "for  the  commercial  sale  of 
nearly  $136  million  worth  of  com  and 
other  livestock  feed  grains  to  the  Soviet 
Union."  Reiterating  Mr.  Nixon's  incred- 
ible policy  switch  of  last  summer,  the 
Times  also  mentioned  that  in  addition 
to  lifting  the  old  barriers  for  trade  with 
Communist  nations  the  President  had 
removed  the  requirement  that  50  percent 
of  all  foreign  trade  would  be  carried  in 
American  ships.  That  decision,  oddly 
enough,  was  agreed  to  by  the  heads  of  all 
the  major  maritime  and  longshoremen's 
unions.  The  Russians,  continued  the 
Times,  are  expected  to  use  the  grains  for 
an  expansion  of  pork  and  poultry  pro- 
duction. 

Meanwhile,  quoting  a  much  higher  fig- 
ure and  trumpeting  the  President's  ac- 
tion Eis  a  major  "coup,"  the  equally  lib- 
eral Washington  Post  ran  a  story  with 
the  bold  heading:  "United  States  Sells 
Russia  $185  Million  In  Grain,"  assuring 
its  readers  that: 

Such  a  sale  would  not  only  exceed  the  to- 
tal of  all  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  last 
year — $118  million — but  would  also  top  the 
historic  and  controversial  shipment  of  $125 
million  worth  of  wheat  to  the  U.S.S.R.  In 
1964. 

Controversial,  indeed.  While  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  raises  the  rent 
on  all  leased  land  to  the  cattlemen  and 
in  such  areas  as  California  cancels  many 
of  the  grazing  leases  on  national  forest 
land,  our  Government  sells  grain  to  the 
Soviets  at  prices  far  below  any  available 
to  the  American  farmer.  Intelligence  au- 
thorities warn  that  the  grain  deal  will 
allow  the  Soviets  to  expand  their  ag- 
gressive plans  in  strategic  areas  of  the 
world  now  that  the  United  States  has 
helped  the  Reds  solve  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  of  the  Commissars,  that 
of  feeding  their  own  people.  Needless  to 
say,  aid  and  trade  of  this  magnitude  with 
a  Communist  enemy  which  for  10  years 
has  supplied  up  to  85  percent  of  the 
weapons  and  ammunition  used  by  the 
Vietcong  to  kill  our  sons  in  Vietnam  is 
anything  but  logical. 

Proceeding  under  the  humanitarian 
guise  of  trying  to  help  reduce  the  "heavj' 
surpluses"  from  this  season's  "bumper 
crop"  and  to  "firm  up"  prices,  the  Presi- 
dent's latest  deal  helps  ensure  the  Soviet 
slavemasters'  continued  control  over  mil- 
lions of  hapless  victims  betiind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  This  subsidy  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration actually  makes  80  million 
bushels  of  com,  30  million  bushels  of 
barley,  and  24  million  bushels  of  oats 
available  to  the  Kremlin  at  well  below 
current  U.S.  market  prices.  And  as 
pointed  out  by  syndicated  columnist  Paul 
Scott  on  November  27 : 
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Part  of  the  grain  is  even  being  sold  to  the 
Russians  at  a  financial  loss  to  the  United 
States  government.  In  other  words,  American 
taxpayers  are  being  forced  to  underwrite  Rus- 
sia's program  of  Increasing  its  meat  supply. 

Handling  the  complicated  sales  ar- 
rangements with  the  Soviet  Government 
are  two  large  American  companies,  Con- 
tinental Grain  of  New  York  and  Cargill, 
Inc.  of  Minneapolis.  With  the  contractual 
backing  of  the  Nixon  administration 
these  companies  are  buying  the  900,000 
tons  of  barley  and  oats  from  stocks  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation — an 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture— and  the  2  million  tons  of  com  from 
the  open  market.  They  stand  to  proRt 
handsomely  from  this  transaction  with 
the  Commimists. 

Willie  Secretary  Stans  was  wrapping 
up  his  11-day  mission  to  Moscow,  where 
he  met  privately  with  Premier  Kosygin 
to  smooth  the  way  for  President  Nixon's 
visit  in  May,  there  were  also  100  other 
American  representatives  there  from  70 
large  U.S.  companies  to  discuss  an  in- 
crease in  business  dealings  with  the  Reds. 

WUl  the  American  people  continue  to 
sleep  while  their  own  leaders  sell  our 
Communist  enemies  the  very  rope  ^^ith 
which  the  Reds  intend  to  hang  us? 
Speaking  at  the  Eighth  All-Russian  Con- 
gress of  the  Soviets  on  December  21, 1920, 
Lenin  counseled  his  Bolshevik  comrades: 

It  Is  necessary  to  bribe  capitalism  with 
extra  profit.  Capitalism  wUl  get  the  basic 
profit  .  .  .  and  we  will  get  the  basics  (food 
and  equipment)  with  the  aid  of  which  we 
wUl  strengthen  ourselves,  will  finally  get  up 
on  our  feet  and  then  defeat  It  economically. 

And  so  it  has  gone  for  half  a  century. 


A  CHRISTMAS  DREAM 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF   KEKTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  experience  that  the  most  mean- 
ingful Christmas  gifts  are  often  those 
created  personally  by  the  giver. 

Such  a  gift,  is  the  poem  written  by 
Mr.  Tom  Cox  of  Louisville,  for  his  daugh- 
ter and  her  classmates  at  St.  Leonard's 
School,  which  is  located  in  my  district. 
The  poem  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Cox's 
secretaiy.  Mrs.  Hazel  A.  Wilfong.  It  is 
entitled,  "A  Christmas  Dream."  I  include 
it  in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point: 

A  Christmas  Dream 
Many    years    ago.    In    a    house    that    wasn't 
bright,  seven  children  slept  .  .  .  await- 
ing the  magic  night. 
Snugly  curled  beneath  their  comforts,  they 

dreamed  a  private  dreeim 
Of  things  to  come  on  Christmas  Eve  ...  a 
dream  come  true  It  seems. 

Patiently  they  had  waited  .  .  .  helping  In  so 

many  ways,  being  model  children  whUe 

counting  the  passing  days. 
It  wasn't  dolls  they  wanted,  clotbee  or  shiny 

gun«. 
It  wasn't  candy  or  basebaU  gloves,  monopoly 

Or  other  games  of  fun. 
You  see,  on  the  birthday   of  our  Saviour, 

another  would  arrive 
From   a  far  off  Jimgle  war  .  .  .  news  had 

come  to  Mom  that  Dad  was  still  allye. 
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It  was  tliis  news  that  gladdened  them  .  .  . 

filling  their  hearts  with  joy, 
Pulfllling  their  Christmas  dream  better  than 

any  kind  of  toy. 

So  you  see.  my  children.  Christmas  means 

many  things. 
To  some  It's  love  of  God   and  family.  To 

others  .  .  .  It's  only  games. 


NATIONAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF  RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  January  19.  1972 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
national  flood  insurance  program,  en- 
acted by  Congress  in  1968,  has  gone  a 
long  way  toward  protecting  citizens  from 
hurricanes  and  other  disastei-s  in  flood- 
prone  areas. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
residents  of  my  own  State  have  been 
among  the  first  to  take  full  advantage 
of  this  program.  In  fact,  Rhode  Island 
property  owners  have  obtained  more 
low-cost  Federal  flood  insurance  than 
residents  of  any  other  State  in  New- 
England,  according  to  a  recent  article 
in  the  Providence  Sunday  Journal. 

This  report  gives  me  a  special  satis- 
faction, since  I  was  the  floor  manager  of 
the  original  legislation  and  twice  in- 
troduced emergency  amendments  to  ex- 
pedite the  eligibility  requirements.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  tliat  it  Is  doubtful 
this  program  would  have  had  a  chance  to 
demonstrate  its  full  potential  without 
these  amendments. 

Prior  to  adoption  of  these  amend- 
ments, insurance  coverage  could  not  take 
effect  until  actuarial  studies  were  com- 
pleted. This  complex,  time-consuming 
process  often  took  a  year  or  more.  Tlie 
longer  tlie  delay,  tlie  greater  the  chance 
the  insurance  would  not  be  in  effect 
when  it  was  needed  most. 

My  amendments,  adopted  in  1969  and 
again  in  December  1971,  make  coverage 
available  immediately  upon  application 
for  flood  insurance.  Ttie  most  recent 
amendment  extends  this  provision 
through  December  31,  1973.  The  only 
requirement  is  that  a  community  must 
have  the  minimum  land  use  and  con- 
trol measui*es  in  effect  at  the  time  the 
individual  property  owner  applies  for 
flood  insurance. 

I  believe  this  program  will  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  lives  of  citi- 
zens who  have  suffered  from  flood  dam- 
age in  the  past.  When  disaster  strikes, 
it  takes  a  special  kind  of  courage  and 
determination  to  pick  up  the  pieces  and 
start  again.  This  legislation  will  make 
that  burden  a  little  easier  to  bear. 

At  tills  point  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  the  complete  Providence 
Journal  report  on  the  impact  of  Federal 
flood  insurance  in  New  England : 

[Prom    the    Providence    Journal     Business 

Weekly.  Jan.  9,  1972] 
Rhode  Island  Tops  New  England  in  Flood 
Insurance  Coverage 
(By  Joseph  L.  Goodrich) 
Rhode  Island,  which  suffered  heavily  from 
Hood  damage  in  1938,  1954  and  1955,  Is  lead- 
ing all  the  New  England  states  In  coverage 
under  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Program. 
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Through  Oct.  30,  Rhode  Island  residential 
and  small  business  property  owners  In  the 
state's  flood  plain  arpa.?.  both  coastal  and 
inland,  had  obtained  an  aggregate  of  $23.9 
million  in  flood  Insiu'ance  coverage  under  the 
federal -insurance    Industry    program. 

That  compares  with  about  $16  million  In 
cuverage  for  property  In  all  five  other  New 
i^ngland  states,  with  Massachusetts  leading 
\n  thU  group  with  $15.9  million  total  cover- 
,.ge.  Connecticut,  which  has  had  Us  fiood 
oroblems  In  ine  past,  Is  third  with  a  surpris- 
ingly low  $98,000. 

These  figures  were  compiled  by  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Association,  a  group 
"f  93  property  insurance  companies  which 
:.as  joined  hands  with  the  federal  government 
o  put  together  a  workable  flood  Insurance 
urogram. 

The  insurance  companies  have  pledged  $42 
million  to  underwrite  the  Industry's  share  of 
the  federally-subsidized  flood  coverage. 

tTNITED  STATES  TAKES  90  PERCENT  OF   RISK 

But  the  big  brother  is  the  federal  govern- 
ment which,  through  the  Federal  Insurance 
-•Administration  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Hovising  and  Urban  Development  (HUD),  is 
anderwritlng  90  per  cent  of  the  insurance 
risk  and  90  per  cent  of  the  program's  operat- 
ing expenses.  Congress  authorized  $250  mil- 
lion for  financing  the  Initial  federal  share 
of  the  program. 

As  of  Oct.  30,  the  latest  compilation  date 
!)f  the  New  York  City-based  flood  insurers 
.■.ssociatlon.  Rhode  Island  had  1.566  flood  In- 
^urance  policies  outstanding,  spread  over  20 
different  cities  and  towns.  The  number 
doesn't  include  Smlthfleld  which  joined  the 
program  In  December. 

That  compares  with  1,146  policies  Issued  In 
.Massachusetts,  most  all  of  which  are  in  the 
!iastern  Massachusetts  area,  and  seven  poli- 
cies in  Connecticut,  four  in  West  Hartford 
iind  three  in  Hartford. 

In  New  Hampshire,  Maine  and  Vermont,  no 
policies  had  been  processed  through  the  end 
of  last  year,  according  to  flood  Insurers  as- 
sociation records.  New  Hampshire  came  Into 
the  program  Nov.  12.  Maine  has  been  in  since 
Aug.  27  and  has  qualified  only  the  Auburn 
area  so  far.  No  Vermont  community  was  in 
the  program. 

ETCHED    IN    MEMORY 

This  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  for  Rhode 
Islanders,  more  than  other  New  Englanders, 
the  coastal  devastations  caused  by  the  tidal 
floods  of  the  1938  hurricane  and  the  1954 
Hurricane  Carol  and  the  disastrous  river 
floodlngs  from  rains  dumped  by  Hurricane 
Diane  In  1955  are  still  deeply  etched  in 
memory. 

The  foundation  of  the  flood  Insurance  pro- 
gram Is  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of 

1968,  but  It  wasn't  until  June,  1969,  that 
the  first  fwo  areas — Matairle,  La.,  and  Pair- 
banks,  Alaska — quallfled  for  coverage  under 
the  program,  and  growth  of  the  program  was 
extremely  slow  because  of  qualifying  require- 
ments. 

However,  growth  spurted  after  December, 

1969,  when  Congress  approved  an  emergency 
insurance  program  that  made  local  commu- 
nities eligible  for  flood  Insurance  at  federally 
subsidized  rates  Immediately  upon  tbelr  ap- 
plication for  the  program,  with  the  proviso 
that  they  commit  themselves  to  adopting 
minimum  land  use  and  control  measures, 
based  on  federal  criteria,  by  Dec.  31  last  year. 

Originally  slated  to  expire  last  Dec.  Zl.  the 
emergency  program  has  been  extended  to 
Dec.  31,  1973,  with  one  significant  difference — 
from  now  on,  a  community  must  have  the 
minimum  land  use  and  control  measures  in 
effect  at  the  time  It  makes  application  for  the 
Insurance  program. 

Rhode  Island  jumped  on  the  bandwagon  in 
June.  1970.  when  Barrington  became  the 
state's  first  community  to  join  the  program. 

Today  flood  Insurance  coverage  tinder  the 
program  amounts  to  $1.4  billion  nationally. 
Congress  has  set  a  $2.5  bUIion  celling  on  the 
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amount  of  coverage,  but  Insurance  Industry 
spokesmen  believe  Congress  would  raise  that 
celling  If  the  need  arises. 

CZN'TEBS    OF    IMPETUS 

In  Rhode  Island,  there  are  two  centers  of 
Impetus  for  the  flood  Insurance  program.  One 
of  these  Is  the  State-wide  Planning  Program, 
the  flood  Insurance  coordinating  agency  in 
the  state  for  HUD.  The  other  is  the  Ameri- 
can Universal  Insurance  Co.,  the  servicing 
organization  for  the  Rhode  Island  policy 
wTlting  operation.  American  Universal  Is  a 
participating  member  in  the  National  Flood 
Insurers  Association  pool. 

The  State-wide  Planning  Program's  flood 
insurance  coordinating  function  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Bradford  E.  Southworth,  su- 
pervising planner.  It  is  his  Job  to  coordinate 
all  the  state  and  community  efforts  in  flood 
insurance  and  to  assist  local  communities  In 
every  way  possible  to  qualify  for  the  flood 
Insurance  program. 

At  American  Universal,  Carter  M.  Roberts 
is  the  coordinator  for  the  state  flood  pro- 
gram As  the  servicing?  company  for  the 
program,  American  Universal  Is  the  clearing 
house  for  all  flood  insurance  policies  written 
under  the  program  in  Rhode  Island. 

Policies  can  be  written  by  any  licensed 
Insurance  agent  ur  broker  in  the  state  on  a 
commission  basis.  Mr.  Roberts'  responsibility 
Includes  processing  policies  and  supplying 
insurance  agents  with  the  necessary  infor- 
mation and  materials  to  expedite  the  flood 
Insurance  underwriting  operation. 

The  21  municipalities  already  In  the  pro- 
gram comprise  most  of  the  area  where  the 
major  flood  damage  occurred  during  the 
1938.  1954  and  1955  disasters,  but  there  are 
Rhode  Island  communities  with  flood  hazard 
potential  that  still  remain  outside  of  the 
program. 

NOT   IN    THE    PROGRAM 

Mr.  Southworth  said  the  coastal  or  shore 
towns  not  yet  In  the  program  are  Tiverton, 
Little  Compton  and  New  Shoreham.  Neither 
are  Cumberland  and  Lincoln,  both  of  which 
have    a    potential    flood    hazard    along    the 
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Blackstone  River,  and  West  Warwick  through 
which  the  Pawtuxet  River  courses. 

North  Providence,  which  has  experienced 
some  flooding  from  the  Woonsaquatucket 
River  In  the  past,  is  in  process  of  applying 
for  the  program. 

Basically  the  flood  Insurance  program  has 
two  parts  which  v/hen  combined  can  provide 
a  maximum  of  fSS.OOO  in  coverage  for  a 
single-family  dwelling,  up  to  $60,000  for 
two  to  four-family  dwellings  and  small  busi- 
ness buildings,  au;l  up  to  a  maximum  of  $10,- 
000  coverage  on  contents.  Together  they 
ma!^e  up  the  regular  flood  insurance  program. 

The  first  part,  based  on  what  HUD's  Fed- 
eral Insvirance  Administration  calls  "charge- 
able rates."  provides  basic,  federally-subsi- 
dized low-cost  coverage  on  up  to  $17,500  for 
existing  single-family  houses,  up  to  $30,000 
for  existing  two  to  four-family  dwellings  or 
existing  small  business  structures,  and  up  to 
$5,000  on  contents. 

Subsidized  premium  rates  for  this  part  of 
the  coverage  range  from  $4  to  $6  per  $1,000  on 
dwellings  and  from  $5  to  $6  per  $1,000  on 
contents,  depending  on  the  estimated  value 
of  the  dwelling.  Rates  on  small  business 
structures  range  from  $6  to  $7  per  $1,000  on 
buildings  and  $10  per  $1,000  on  contents. 

This  first  layer  of  Insurance  Is  available 
for  dwellings  or  small  business  buildings 
which  existed  In  the  flood  hazard  area  at 
the  time  the  community  became  eligible  for 
flood  insurance.  It  also  Is  the  only  coverage 
available  under  the  emergency  program,  and 
It  will  continue  to  be  available  for  eligible 
structures  if  and  when  the  emergency  pro- 
gram ends. 

SECOND   LAYER   COVEBAGE 

The  second  part  of  the  regular  program 
provides  a  second  layer  of  coverage  equal  to 
the  first,  but  is  somewhat  more  costly  usually 
because  the  insurance  premiums  are  based 
on  higher  "actuarial  rates"  computed  on  the 
basis  of  flood  hazard  probability  in  each  flood 
zone  and  the  location  of  a  building's  first 
floor  level  above  or  below  the  base  flood  eleva- 
tion. 

This  actuarial  rates  program  not  only  en- 
ables an  owner  of  existing  flood  plain  build- 
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Ings  to  double  the  amount  of  his  flood  Insur- 
ance, it  also  provides  coverage  for  buildings 
newly  constructed  or  substantially  improved 
after  a  community's  flood  insurance  eligibility 
date.  This  new  coiistructlon  or  renovation 
cannot  be  Insured  under  the  low-cost  charge- 
able rates  program. 

The  minimum  policy  premium  on  flood  in- 
surance is  $25  annually  regardless  of  how 
small  the  amount  of  the  insurance  coverage 
may  be.  and  policies  include  a  mandatory 
deductible  of  $200  or  2  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  insurance  In  force. 

With  the  emergency  program  in  effect. 
communities  In  Rhode  Island  and  elsewhere 
usually  qualify  for  the  regular  Insurance  pro- 
gram in  two  basic  steps. 

LAND    USE    MEASURES 

To  qualify  for  the  chargeable  rates  pro- 
gram— the  low-cost,  federally  subsidized  flrst 
layer  of  coverage — communities  since  Jan.  1 
have  had  to  adopt  federally  specified  mini- 
mum land  use  and  control  measures  before 
their  application  for  flood  insurance  can  be 
accepted  by  the  Federal  Insurance  Admin- 
istration, 

To  add  the  actuarial  rate  program  or  sec- 
ond layer  of  coverage,  a  city  or  town  must 
have  a  rate  study  made  of  Its  flood  hazard 
areas  and  actuarial  rates  computed  for  each 
flood  plan  zone  and  a  detailed  Insurance  rate 
map  drawn  delineating  the  flood  zones. 

These  rate  studies  and  the  mapping  work 
are  done  by  a  federal  agency,  usually  the 
Army  Engineering  Corps  or  the  U.S.  Gecdetlc 
Survey  in  Rhode  Island,  but  It  can  be  the 
U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  or  the  National 
Oceanographlc  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion. 

As  of  the  end  of  last  year,  nine  Rhode 
Island  cities  and  towns  had  qualified  for  the 
regular  program.  They  are  Harrington,  Cen- 
tral Palls,  Cranston,  Mlddletown,  Narragan- 
sett,  Newport,  Pawtucket,  Providence  and 
Woonsocket.  A  number  of  other  communities 
such  as  Warwick  and  East  Providence  are 
still  waiting  for  a  federal  agency  to  do  the 
rate  study  and  map  work. 
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Dwelling 


Small 
business 


Contents 


Total 
number 
policies 


Total 

insurance 

In  force 


EMERGENCY  PROGRAM 

Barrmgton Jl.  259. 000 

Bristol 416,000 

Central  Falls 15,000 

Charlestown 1,327,000 

Cranston 154.000 

East  Greenwich 4.000 

East  Providence 160,000 

Jamestown 129,000 

Middletown , 

Narragansett. 1, 745,  OOO 

Newport 85,000 

North  Kingstown 673,000 

Pawtucket 

Portsmouth 1, 041, 000 

Providence 

South  Kingstown 1, 137,000 

Warren 420.000 


JIO.OOO  J362,000  90  $1,631,000 

160,000  131.000  45  708.000 

60,000  7,000  3  82,000 

265,000  105  1,592,000 

10,000  57.000  15  222.000 

10.000  3  14.000 

46.000  15  206,000 

35,000  50,000  IG  214,000 

60.000  10,000  2  70,000 

324.000  431,000  179  2,500,000 

359,000  109,000  51  554.000 

93,000  215,000  69  981,000 

30,000  10,000  2  40,000 

29,000  266,000  104  1,337,000 

120.000  135.000  24  255.000 

187,000  297,000  119  1.622,000 

128.000  148,000  56  696,000 


Dwelling 


Small 
business 


Warwick $2,005,000       $114,000 

Westerly 4,572,000      1,402.000 

Woonsocket 


Contents 


$607, 000 

1, 310,  OOO 

10.000 


Total 
number 
policies 

187 
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2 


Total 

insurance 

in  force 


$2, 727, 000 

7,284,000 

10.000 


Total 15,147,000     3.123,000     4,479,000 


1,520     22,749,000 


REGULAR  PROGRAM 

Barrington 

Cranston 

Middletown 

Narragansett 

Newport 

Providence. 

Woonsocket 


669.000 
176,000 
21.000 
5.000 
40.000 
25.000 
15,000 


173.000 

29,000 

1,000 

1,000 

13,000 


31 
9 
3 

8 


842,000 
205. 000 
22,000 
6.000 
53,000 
25. 000 
15.000 


Total. 


951,000 


217, 000 


46       1,168,000 


Grandtotal 16,098,000     3,123,000     4,6%,000         1,566      23,917,000 


'  Endorsed  as  part  of  emergency  program  insurance  pjlicy. 


Source:  National  Flood  Insurance  Association. 


TOO  MUCH  TALK  GETS  LITTLE  OR 
NO  ACTION  IN  CONGRESS 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19.  1972 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
history  of  this  Congress  proves  anything, 
it  is  that  those  who  talk  the  most  accom- 
plish the  least. 


My  speeches  have  been  only  when  ap- 
propriate, short,  and  to  the  point.  Some 
of  those  you  already  read,  like  on  Viet- 
nam, the  farm  situation,  the  aged  and 
the  veterans,  are  examples. 

Another  typical  example  of  an  O'Kon- 
ski  speech  was  on  the  Apostle  Island  Na- 
tional Park  bill.  Note  that  the  speech  is 
to  the  point: 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  seldom  that  I  appear 
In  the  well  of  the  House.  Shovild  I  make  no 
further  appearance,  I  want  to  wish  you  all 
a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year, 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
measure.  First,  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, my  colleague  from  Wisconsin  ( Mr. 
KASTENMEia),  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Satlor)  and  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  being  so  fair  and 
so  considerate  and  so  compromising  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  viable,  working  bill,  after  40  years 
of  dreams  about  this  project. 

This  project  flrst  evolved  \inder  similar 
clrctmiBtances.  when  we  bad  a  Republican 
President,  a  Republican  Cabinet  member  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  a  Democratic 
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House  and  a  Democratic  Senate.  It  was  aiml- 
lar  to  the  situation  we  have  now.  We  have 
gone  the  full  circle  40  years  later. 

After  compromising,  I  believe  that  this 
committee  has  done  the  fairest  and  most 
admirable  Job  of  arriving  at  a  workable  and 
viable  bill  so  that  finally  we  can  achieve  the 
dnam  which  was  dreamed  40  years  ago. 

Let  me  give  Just  a  little  bit  as  to  the  assets 
,,f  tills  area.  From  the  standpoint  of  natural 
beauty,  this  area  has  no  equal  in  our  land. 

From  the  standpoint  of  geology  and  geo- 
logical Interests,  there  Is  no  area  in  our  Na- 
tion comparable  to  that  which  exists  In  the 
Apostle  Islands  area. 

From  the  standpoint  of  history.  It  has  a 
value  similar  to  the  value  of  the  East.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  this  area  was 
settled  by  French  missionaries  and  furriers 
at  the  time  when  the  Pilgrims  were  landing 
on  Plymouth  Rock. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  want  to  say  this  in 
closing:  that  for  40  years  this  area  In  north- 
ern Wisconsin  has  been  In  a  state  of  Umbo. 
Forty  years  ago  It  was  suggested  that  this 
area  be  set  aside  for  a  national  park,  a  na- 
tional lakeshore  park.  So  for  40  years,  we 
have  had  no  economic  development  and  no 
private  development  In  that  area,  because 
any  time  anyone  wanted  to  come  over  there 
to  develop  the  area  privately  or  economically, 
the  prospective  developer  always  was  told 
that  the  people  of  Chicago — and  Incidentally 
we  no  longer  can  think  of  land  In  the  United 
States  of  America  In  terms  of  provincialism. 
No  matter  where  the  land  is,  it  has  to  be 
thought  of  in  terms  of  the  national  Interest. 
The  people  of  Chicago,  the  people  of  Detroit, 
the  people  of  Milwaukee,  the  people  of 
Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul,  the  people  of  St.  Louis, 
the  people  of  Indianapolis  who  come  over 
there  are  all  luianlmously  of  the  opinion 
that  this  area  shotild  be  set  aside  as  a  na- 
tional park.  And  because  that  has  been  In 
the  making  for  the  past  40  years  no  private 
developer  would  ever  come  In  there  and 
develop  the  area,  and  hence  we  are  at  an 
economic  standstill.  And,  as  I  say,  for  the 
past  40  years  we  have  been  In  that  state  of 
limbo,  of  economic  standstill  because  the 
Idea  of  a  national  park  Is  so  entrenched 
among  the  people  within  a  radius  of  500 
miles  of  that  area  that  they  can  think  of 
that  area  In  no  other  terms.  I  urge  Its 
passage. 

It  got  results,  too.  The  bill  passed  by  a 
vote  of  197  to  29;  almost  a  9  to  1  margin. 

Then  I  inserted  in  the  Record  without 
wasting  the  time  of  the  House,  the  beau- 
tiful and  historical  description  of  the 
Apostle  Islands. 


NEW  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  NEW 
YORK  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York 
State  University  has  recently  established 
two  new  programs  in  an  effort  to  improve 
educational  opportunities  for  those  wish- 
ing to  specialize  in  individual  areas. 
These  programs  should  provide  an  excel- 
lent chance  for  those  wishing  to  obtain 
advanced  education  through  non tradi- 
tional degree  programs. 

The  State  College  of  Optometry  is  the 
only  professional  school  in  the  State  for 
training  specialists  in  the  scientific  ex- 
amination of  the  eyes  to  detect  diseases 
CXVIII 28— Part  1 
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and  prescribe  lenses  or  exercises.  The 
students,  upon  graduation,  will  be  trained 
to  detect  the  eye  diseases,  and  then  will 
refer  the  patient  to  an  eye  siiecialist  for 
treatment. 

The  second  i^i  the  Labor  College  Divi- 
^>ion  of  the  State  University.  The  central 
purpose  of  this  college  is  to  provide  col- 
lege degree  opportunities  lor  working 
adults  seeking  advancement  in  their  oc- 
cupations and  within  the  labor  move- 
ment. It  will  serve  persons  in  the  labor 
force  with  a  high  school  degree  or  its 
equivalent  or  those  who  have  demon- 
strated their  readiness  for  coilege  level 
studies  by  their  on-the-job  performance. 
When  fully  operative  the  bachelor's  de- 
sree  program  will  include  three  major 
elements — technical  training  offered  by 
unions  and  industry  and  on-the-job  ex- 
periences, professional  studies  in  areas 
pertinent  to  students'  career  plans  and 
aspirations,  and  liberal  arts  studies  which 
would  lend  perspective  to  a  student's 
work,  professional  obligations  and  com- 
mimity  responsibilities. 

I  certainly  commend  these  new  en- 
deavors which,  I  am  pleased  to  announce, 
tue  located  within  my  congressional  dis- 
trict in  Manhattan.  I  would  like,  at  this 
time,  to  insert  into  the  Record  two  news- 
paper articles  which  more  fully  explain 
the  programs: 

State's  Only  School  op  Optometry  Starts 

Classes  Here  Tomorbow 

(By  Will  Ussner) 

Classes  will  begin  tomorrow  at  the  only 

professional  school  in  the  state  for  training 

specialists  in  the  scientific  examination  of 

the   eyes    to   detect   diseases   and   prescribe 

lenses  or  exercises. 

The  school,  the  State  College  of  Optometry, 
Is  the  most  recent  addition  to  the  State 
University  system.  It  is  beginning  operations 
in  an  eight-story  building  on  36th  Street 
near  Lexington  Avenue,  opposite  the  89th 
Regiment  Armory,  which  It  shares  with  the 
Optometric  Center  of  New  York. 

The  opening  of  the  college  represents  a 
triumph  of  the  optometrists  in  a  long-run- 
ning battle  with  some  of  the  organized 
opthalmologlsts,  medical  doctors  who  spe- 
cialize in  the  dagnoels  and  treatment  of  dis- 
eases and  defects  of  the  eye  ae  well  as  eye 
surgery. 

TRAINED   TO   DETECT   DISEASES 

The  ophthalmologists  maintain  that  ade- 
quate  eye  care  can  be  given  only  by  someone 
with  broad  medical  training.  Tlie  optome- 
trists, In  reply,  point  out  that  they  are 
trained  In  the  detection  of  disease  and  when 
they  find  It  they  refer  the  patient  to  eye  spe- 
cialists. 

New  York  State  has  not  had  a  college  of 
optometry  since  some  opthalmologlsts — not 
all  oppose  the  practice  of  optometry — got 
Columbia  University  to  close  its  optometry 
school  in  1956.  There  are  11  such  schools  in 
the  country. 

The  new  College  of  Optometry  will  open 
with  23  first-year  students,  five  graduate 
students  and  63  postgraduate  studests,  asd 
a  faculty  of  22  headed  by  Dr.  Alden  N.  Haff- 
ner,  an  optometrist  with  a  Ph.  D.  in  public 
administration,  who  is  acting  chief  adminis- 
trative officer. 

Dr.  Haffner  Is  executive  director  of  the 
Optometric  Center,  which  was  founded  In 
1956  as  an  outgrowth  of  Columbia's  Opto- 
metric  Clinic. 

Through  the  center,  the  optometric  pro- 
fession m  the  state  with  the  aid  of  lay  sup- 
porters, maintains  clinics  on  the  west  side, 
the  South  Bronx  and  the  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant  section  of  Brooklyn,  bringing  eye  oar« 
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to  some  of  the  worst  poverty  areas  of  the 
city. 

The  college  has  taken  over  from  the  center 
a  research  program,  which  Includes  projects 
for  applying  the  latest  findings  of  physics 
and  biochemistry  in  developing  new  instru- 
ments for  the  scientific  examination  and 
study  of  the  eye. 

One  of  the  projects,  headed  by  Dr  Wil- 
liam M.  Ludlam,  has  produced  a  slit  lamp 
phakometer,  which  provides  optical  meas- 
ures of  the  thickness  of  the  cornea;  a  photo- 
graphic opthalmo-phakometer,  which  meas- 
ures the  curvature  of  the  lens;  a  corneal 
moire  pattern  analyzer,  which  defines  tissue 
differences,  and  an  ocular  ultrasonic  reflecto- 
scope,  which  probes  the  eye  by  means  of  ul- 
trasound and  measures  with  great  precision 
Its  components. 

"We  have  to  hold  Incoming  first  year 
classes  to  26  for  the  next  five  years  while  we 
develop  a  curriculum  that  Integrates  the 
latest  advances  in  physics,  biochemistry  and 
related  sciences  into  standard  optometric 
training."  Dr.  Haffner  said. 

State  UNivERsrrY  To  Open  a  Labor 

College  in  Citt 

(By  Damon  Stetson) 

A  new  Labor  College  Division  of  the  SUte 
University  of  New  York,  providing  degree 
opportunities  for  working  adults,  is  sched- 
uled to  open  at  25th  Street  and  Lexington 
Avenue  this  fall. 

The  division,  the  flrst  component  of  the 
Manhattan,  learning  center  of  the  univer- 
sity's new  Empire  State  College,  will  serve 
the  higher-education  needs  of  labor  unions 
and  business,  according  to  Dr.  Ernest  L 
Boyer,  chancellor  of  the  State  University 

Present  plans  call  for  a  small  staff  and 
the  admission  of  about  2o0  students  this 
fall.  Tlie  flrst  courses  to  be  offered,  begln- 
iilng  Sept.  27.  wUl  be  labor  economics  and 
collective  bargaining.  They  will  be  offered 
by  the  New  York  State  School  of  Industrial 
and  Labor  Relations  at  Cornell  University, 
which  is  one  of  the  State  University's  flve 
statutory  colleges. 

GOVERNOR   among   GUESTS 

Governor  Rockefeller;  Dr  Boyer;  Dr.  James 
VV.  Hall,  acting  director  of  Empire  State 
College;  Harry  Van  Arsdale  Jr..  president  of 
the  New  York  City  Central  Labor  Council, 
and  Morris  Kushewitz,  secretary,  were  among 
the  guests  at  a  reception  yesterday  marking 
the  formal  establishment  of  the  Labor  Col- 
lege Division. 

Tlie  university's  announcement  said  that 
the  Central  Labor  Council,  because  of  its  in- 
terest in  the  Labor  College  Division,  was 
providing  facilities  for  the  learning  center  in 
the  building  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers  at  25th  Street  and 
Lexington  Avenue.  The  council  wlU  also  con- 
tribute toward  the  center's  operating  ex- 
penses, the  university  said. 

Dr.  Boyer  said  that  "establishment  of  the 
learning  center  here  was  "In  response  to  the 
many  adults  and  young  persons  in  the  area 
seeking  nontradttlonal  degree  opportunities." 
"Hundreds  of  men  and  women  now  em- 
ployed wish  to  continue  their  formal  studies, 
but  they  cannot  return  to  a  college  campus." 
he  said.  "Empire  State  College  is  Ideally 
suited  to  meet  these  needs,  in  that  It  begins 
with  the  Individual  student's  interests,  back- 
ground and  aspirations,  and  adjusts  to  sched- 
ule restrictions  and  other  responsibilities 
faced  by  the  working  adult." 

Mr.  Kushewitz  said  that  earlier  courses 
given  by  the  New  York  State  School  of  In- 
dustrial and  Labor  Relations  had  "tapped  a 
rich  vein"  of  interest  among  labor  people 
who  were  also  desirous  of  getting  credits  to- 
ward degrees  for  the  courses  they  took. 

Empire  State  College,  the  unlversitv  said, 
will  offer  courses  and  programs  leading  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Associate  in  Arts 
degrees. 
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CLEVELAND  LOSES  A  FRIEND 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  19.  1972 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  suffered  the  loss  of  one  of  its 
finest  citizens  and  best  friends.  On  Janu- 
ary 2,  1972.  Mr.  John  H.  White  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  88.  His  death  was 
sorely  felt  by  all  who  knew  him  and 
many  who  did  not. 

John  H.  White  was  a  quiet  and  gentle 
man  but  when  he  spoke  people  stopped 
to  listen.  He  was  active  in  the  Cleveland 
chapter  of  the  NAACP,  the  Urban 
League,  and  the  Elks.  Upon  retirement 
from  his  position  at  the  Hollenden  Hotel. 
Mr.  White  was  honored  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  held  by  his  fellow  members  of  the 
Hollenden  Friendship  Club. 

We  will  all  miss  John  White.  In  many 
ways,  Cleveland  will  not  seem  the  same 
without  him. 

Following  is  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Cleveland  Call  and  Post  on  Janu- 
ary 8,  1972: 

John  WnrrE  Eulogized  as  a  Soft-Spokkn, 

Gentle  Man 

(By  Anita  L.  Polk) 

John  H.  White,  a  soft-spokeu  gentle  man, 
whose  penchant  for  helping  others  attain 
success  matched  his  own  Innate  capacity  for 
rearing  two  successrul  sons,  died  on  New 
Years  Day.  Just  three  days  before  his  eighty- 
ninth  birthday. 

Chips  from  the  White  block.  Attorney  Jay 
Blackburn  White  and  Reginald  S.  White, 
businessmen,  reflect  the  sartorlally  elegant 
Influence  that  their  father  Impressed  upon 
them  from  an  early  age. 

Described  by  the  Rev.  Donald  G.  Jacobs. 
executive  director.  Greater  Cleveland  Coun- 
cU  of  Churches,  and  Honorable  Perry  B. 
Jackson.  Judge,  Common  Pleas  Court,  as  "a 
great  Influence  upon  younger  men  to  excel, 
and  to  be  "dapper"  In  their  appearance."  the 
late  John  H.  White  probably  never  Imagined 
how  Influential  he  had  become  to  scores  of 
Cleveland  political  figures. 

Mr.  White  Is  credited  by  many  old-timers 
with  raising  Initial  funds  to  foster  the  polit- 
ical campaign  for  the  flrst  black  Council- 
man, Thomas  Fleming.  Boyd  and  the  late 
Harold  Gassaway.  a  dynamic  political  figure 
In  the  late  30's  and  40's. 

John  Henry  White  was  bom  In  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  son  of  Charles  and  Mary  White  on 
January  5,  1883.  The  family  moved  to  Cleve- 
land in  1902,  transferring  White  to  Cleveland 
Public  Schools. 

In  May.  1916,  White  met  and  married  lovely 
Vivian  Blackburn  and  the  family  settled 
down  to  the  business  of  raising  their  chU- 
dren,  Jay  B.;  Elaine,  now  deceased,  and 
Reginald. 

White  started  working  on  the  railroads 
with  the  Pullman  Company.  In  various  ca- 
pacities. An  ardent  husband  and  father,  he 
found  himself  stranded  In  California,  and 
decided  to  seek  employment  In  Cleveland. 

He  was  hired  at  the  prestigious  Union  Club 
by  bon  vivant  Prince  Huntley,  primarily  for 
his  superb  appearance  and  his  great  sense 
of  poise  and  dignity.  Several  years  later  when 
the  old  Hollenden  Hotel  was  fcullt,  Huntley 
convinced  White  to  move  with  him. 

For  more  than  fifty  years,  John  Henry 
White  served  that  hotel  establishment  as 
Chief  Bell  Captain.  He  met  many  major  polit- 
ical, civic,  business  and  entertainment  fig- 
ures who  remembered  his  genteel  dlsi>ositlon 
and  courtesy. 
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During  these  years,  White  cvdtlvated  the 
friendships  of  many  younger  men  inspiring 
them  to  seek,  and  pursue  educational  excel- 
lence. Among  these  were  the  late  Merle  Mc- 
Curdy,  the  flrst  black  U.S.  Attorney  General; 
the  late  Henry  C.  Jones;  Attorney  Clarence 
Gaines;  James  Robinson,  Parkview  Savings 
and  Loan;  and,  many,  many  more. 

Mr.  White  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Hollenden  Friendship  Club,  formed  of  alumni 
employees  who  had  worked  at  the  famous 
hotel  prior  to  Its  demolition.  He  was  the 
honoree  at  a  Testimonial  hosted  by  this  club 
shortly  after  his  retirement. 

An  avid  sportsman.  White  frequently  Joined 
his  two  sons  on  West  Virginia  State  College 
campus,  and  for  two  years  followed  the 
Cleveland  Browns,  Cleveland  Indians  and 
East  Technical  High  School  basketball  teams. 

Mr.  White  is  survived  by  his  devoted  wife  of 
nearly  sixty  years,  Vivian;  two  sons,  Atty.  Jay 
B.  and  Reginald  White;  four  grandchildren, 
Earl,  Reginald  Jay;  Joy  Elaine  and  Jay  Brian 
and  one  great  grandchild,  Olna. 

White  belonged  to  the  Cleveland  Branch 
of  NAACP,  the  Urban  League  and  the  Elks. 

He  was  a  member  of  St.  James  AME  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  conducted  on 
Wednesday,  January  5.  1972,  officiated  by  the 
Rev.  A.  A.  Shaw. 


SPINOFF  FROM  SPACE  SUB- 
COMMITTEE REPORT 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR, 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  that  this  country's 
space  program  makes  to  the  people  of  the 
world  is,  unfortunately,  one  that  far  too 
few  people  even  know  about.  This  is  in 
spinoff  benefits — benefits  to  each  of 
us  that  have  resulted  from  the  knowledge 
and  technology  gained  from  the  space 
program.  In  1969  a  group  of  individuals 
in  the  aerospace  industi-y  in  Florida  pre- 
pared for  me  a  report  detailing  many  of 
these  spinoff  benefits.  I  tliink  the  reader 
will  be  sui-prised  by  these  benefits,  and 
again,  it  is  still  more  evidence  that  we 
receive  an  excellent  dollar  return  on  our 
space  program.  In  tlie  fields  of  medicine, 
transpoi-tation,  communications,  metero- 
logical,  and  many  others,  the  spinoff  ben- 
efits are  invaluable. 

Following  is  the  report: 
Astronautics  and  AERONAxmcs  Commitxee, 

SPINOFF-PROM-SPACE      StrBCOMMITTEE      RE- 
PORT 

OBJECTIVE 

The  principal  objective  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee report  Is  to  Inform  Congressman  Louis 
Frey  of  the  spinoff  benefits  to  the  American 
public  resulting  from  NASA  space  programs. 
This  Information  Is  presented  in  a  format 
that  can  easUy  be  understood  by  the  general 
public. 

The  secondary  objective  is  to  provide  as 
much  general  and  related  reference  material 
and  source  of  information  material  as  could 
be  found  which  will  provide  a  listing  that 
can  be  vised  by  others  who  wish  to  pursue 
the  spinoff  subject  further.  These  Items  can 
be  found  In  Appendix  UI  (Reference)  and 
Appendix  IV  (Bibliography). 

The  third  objective  of  this  report  Is  to  pro- 
vide recommendations  to  Congressman  Frey 
as  to  what  future  actions  he  might  take  and 
what  additional  material  might  be  gathered 
to  aeslst  him  In  meeting  his  objectives  as  a 
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member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  sci- 
ence &  Aeronautics  Committee.  These  recom- 
mendations present  a  consensus  of  the  Sub- 
committee and  are  summarized  on  the 
following  page,  entitled  Recommendations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  Is  the  unanimous  recommendation  of 
this  Subcommittee  that  Congressman  rrey 
encourage  NASA  to : 

Stress  the  value  of  space  spinoffs  through 
the  NASA  Office  of  Public  Affairs.  These 
should  Include  not  only  technological  bene- 
fits but  economic,  political  and  educational 
benefits  accrued  by  each  of  the  fifty  states 
and  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Make  the  Aerospace  Industry  aware  of  Its 
responslbUlty  to  Inform  the  general  public 
of  the  benefits  resulting  from  NASA  pro- 
grams. Aerospace  firms  should  be  asked  to 
provide  more  spinoff  material  for  the  news 
media;  particularly,  during  launch  coverage 
by  major  TV  and  radio  networks. 

Initiate  a  full  program  to  enlist  the  com- 
plete support  of  the  American  people.  Like 
the  NASA  spacemoblle  carries  the  message  to 
our  InteUectual  communities,  a  "Spacecop- 
ter"  could  be  used  to  communicate  the  Space 
Program  to  the  country  at  large.  With  the 
space  spinoffs  as  a  selling  tool,  these  space 
age  vehicles  would  appear  at  public  gather- 
ings, such  as  sports  stadiums,  fair  grounds 
and/or  shopping  centers  to  present  a  show 
focused  on  the  spectacles  of  the  Space  Pro- 
gram and  how  It  Is  now  and  will  In  the  fu- 
ture affect  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

SECTION     1 :     INTRODXICTION 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration has  contributed  significantly 
to  the  scientific  knowledge,  prestige  and 
technological  progress  of  this  Nation  In  many 
ways.  The  influence  of  NASA's  Space  Pro- 
grams on  the  National  economy  almost  stag- 
gers the  Imagination.  In  terms  of  direct  im- 
pact through  contracts  to  Industry,  more 
Jobs  for  our  Nation's  work  forces,  grants  to 
universities  and  colleges  and  technological 
spinoffs  affecting  everyone,  the  space  pro- 
grams must  be  considered  a  major  force  In 
American  life.  The  Subcommittee  recognizes 
the  need  to  inform  the  American  people  of 
how  the  space  program  benefits  them. 

This  report  presents  examples  of  NASA 
space  technology  transfer  best  by  Illustrating 
NASA  spinoffs  which  were  selected  from  In- 
formation provided  by  NASA,  Kennedy  Space 
Center,  and  Its  contractors.  The  Subcommit- 
tee has  organized  the  examples  In  categories 
which  should  be  of  Interest  to  the  general 
public.  The  categories  sr^^looted  Include : 

Medical 

Urban  Affairs 

Meteorological 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Communications 

Public  Affairs 

Transportation 

Materials 

In  each  of  the  above  categories  where  more 
extensive  and/or  Illustrated  Information  Is 
available,  the  applicable  subject  title  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  reference  nximber  (1  through  9) 
which  corresponds  with  the  numbering  of 
the  bibliography. 

To  the  coUegres  and  universities  of  this 
country,  research  grants  are  Important  In 
that  the  grants  provide  challenging  research 
work  which  motivates  both  students  and 
faculty  In  "state-of-the-art"  development. 
These  have  been  summarized  In  Appendix 
1  and  the  reference  documents  Identified  in 
the  bibliography. 

The  NASA  aerospace  programs  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  without  the  many 
major  contractors  and  subcontractors  who 
supported  the  various  programs.  In  Appen- 
dix n  the  niunbers  are  broken  out  by  con- 
tractors per  state,  and  the  reference  docu- 
ment contains  the  names  of  the  companies, 
cities,  and  states. 
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One  additional  Item  should  be  mentioned 
here  and  that  Is  the  work  being  done  by 
Denver  Research  Institute  under  NASA  con- 
tract to  provide  a  quarterly  report  to  NASA 
on  tlie  technology  transfer  process  and  pro- 
vide the  capabUlty  of  a  central  data  bank  for 
collection  of  useful  data  on  actual  or  poten- 
tial cases  of  technology  transfer  resulting 
from  NASA's  Technology  Utilization  Pro- 
gram. 

SECTION  2  :  MEOICAI. 

General  introduction 
Of  all  the  data  covering  aerospace  spin- 
offs, the  medical  area  provided  the  greatest 
amount  of  readily  available  material.  Many 
times  the  same  basic  spinoff  Item  has  been 
applied  to  two  or  more  medical  uses,  such 
as  the  spray  on  electrodes  and  miniaturized 
sensing  devices.  There  are  also  many  tech- 
niques that  were  derived  from  aerospace  re- 
search that  were  so  technical  or  still  within 
the  medical  research  programs  that  they 
have  been  purposely  omitted  from  this  re- 
port. The  best  example  of  this  case  Is  the 
research  being  conducted  In  the  nuclear  fleld 
for  devising  a  miniaturized  nuclear-powered 
engine  to  be  Implanted  In  the  abdomen  of 
a  patient  to  power  a  heart  assist  device. 

Of  general  Interest,  the  development  of 
the  Biomedical  Applications  Teams  orga- 
nized by  NASA  whose  primary  purpose  was 
to  carefully  define  Important  biomedical 
problems  relevant  to  aerosptace  technology. 
The  Teams  systematically  screen  both  com- 
puterized aerospace  data  files  and  NASA  lab- 
oratories for  potential  solutions.  The  effect 
of  the  Team  efforts  will  be: 

(1)  To  shorten  the  time  gap  between  the 
development  of  new  technology  and  its  ef- 
fective utilization. 

(2)  Aid  the  movement  of  new  knowledge 
across  the  organization,  disciplinary,  and  re- 
gional boimdarles. 

(3)  Help  develop  better  methods  for  com- 
municating and  applying  Government-gen- 
erated knowledge  to  the  general  economy. 

Many  of  the  medical  examples  that  follow 
were  provided  by  the  Biomedical  Applica- 
tions Team. 

Breathing  sensor  {3,  4,  6) 
Infants,  comatose  children,  or  adult  pa- 
tients sometimes  require  surgical  Implanta- 
tion of  a  tracheotomy  tube  In  the  windpipe 
to  ease  breathing.  If  the  tube  becomes 
clogged,  breathing  will  stop  and  brain  dam- 
age or  death  can  result  within  two  to  four 
minutes. 

Ordinarily  a  full-time  niurse  la  required, 
who  checks  the  tube  visually  and  takes  Im- 
mediate corrective  action  when  necessary.  In- 
tegrated circuitry,  designed  and  fabricated 
for  aerospace  use  by  NASA's  Ames  Research 
Center,  has  been  modified   to  note  differ- 
ences In  temperature  of  air  passing  through 
the  tube,  and  actuate  an  audible  or  visible 
alarm  within  10  seconds  of  any  change.  The 
signal  can  be  given  at  a  nurse's  station,  or  In 
another  room  If  the  patient  Is  at  home.  Thus 
the  patient's  care  la  Improved  and  facUltated. 
Cardiac  catheter  {3. 4) 
A  sensor  developed  at  Ames  Research  Cen- 
ter Is  smaller  than  the  head  of  a  pin  and  can 
be  Inserted  Into  a  vein  or  artery  to  measure 
blood  preasxire  without  Interfering  with  cir- 
culation. Less  than  0.05  inch  in  diameter, 
the  probe  can  be  Inserted  through  a  standard 
hypodermic  needle.  The  original  version  of 
this  sensor   was  a   transducer  developed   to 
provide  pressure  distribution  measures  over 
the  surfaces  of  small   wind  tunnel  model. 
Cardiovaacnlar  pressure  transducer  {2,  3,  4) 
NASA  research  has  produced  a  miniature 
transducer    capable    of    transnUttlng    blood 
pressure  variations.  About  two  hundredths  of 
an  Inch  thick  and  using  less  than  500  mll- 
Uonths   of   a   watt  of   electrical   power   the 
transducer  wUl   be  used   to  monitor  blood 
flow  changes  In  cardiac  patients  with  coro- 
nary  occlusions.   Encouraging   results   have 
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already  been  obtained  by  Inserting  this  tiny 
devise  Into  the  heart  and  arteries  of  anesthe- 
tized dogs  and  much  smaller  animals. 

Computer  enhancement  of  X-ray  photO' 
graphs  (4) 

For  several  years  NASA's  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory  has  been  using  digital  computers 
to  enhance  the  clarity  of  television  pictures 
of  the  Moon  and  Mars  transmitted  from 
spacecraft.  Although  the  original  pictures 
were  surprisingly  sharp  considering  the  cir- 
cumstance, technical  limitations  of  the  cam- 
era and  electrical  distortion  encountered  In 
the  transmission  reduced  the  clarity  desired. 
By  processing  the  photos  In  a  digital  com- 
puter, detaUs  that  were  obscured  In  the  orig- 
inal became  apparent. 

In  1966,  this  technique  was  applied  to 
medical  and  biological  X-rays,  with  promis- 
ing results.  Doctors  were  able  to  observe 
clarity  of  detaUs  that  would  otherwise  be 
lost  or  overlooked.  Computer  enhancement 
of  X-rays,  with  promising  results.  Doctors 
were  able  to  observe  clarity  of  detaUs  that 
would  otherwise  be  lost  or  overlooked.  Com- 
puter enhancement  of  X-ray  photos  currently 
continues  under  development. 

Cardiotachometer  {4) 
The  medical  division  of  an  eastern  optical 
corporation  Is  developing  an  Instrument  to 
monitor  certain  functions  of  bedridden  pa- 
tients. The  firm  plans  to  Incorporate  this 
Instrument  Into  their  "bedside  monitor." 
This  Instrument  was  made  possible  from 
data  taken  from  a  NASA  Tech  Brief  devel- 
oped by  the  Ames  Research  Center. 

Ear  instrument 
When  It  becomes  necessary  to  acquire 
specimens  of  tissue  from  the  Inner  ear  for 
medical  examination,  the  outer  bony  struc- 
ture must  flrst  be  removed.  A  special  alr- 
abraslve  device  for  acquiring  inner  ear  bone 
specimens  was  suggested  by  the  Midwest  Re- 
search Institute  Biomedical  Applications 
Team  to  an  Investigator  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  Medical  Center.  He  found  that  it  was 
substantially  better  than  previous  tech- 
niques for  removing  bone  from  the  ear  and 
saved  considerable  time. 

Evaluating  drug  safety 
In  evaluating  the  safety  and  efficiency  of 
drugs  for  human  use,  the  effect  of  a  partic- 
ular drug  on  the  circulation  of  blood  through 
the  capillaries  is  of  great  Importance.  Pres- 
ent methods  for  determining  capillary  cir- 
culation are  relatively  crude  and  Indirect 
because  the  capillary  vessel  may  have  a  diam- 
eter less  than  half  that  of  a  human  hair.  A 
search  of  NASA  aerospace  literature  was  made 
by  the  Midwest  Research  Institute  Biomedi- 
cal Applications  Team,  the  results  of  which 
were  helpful  to  a  physiologist  In  beginning 
a  pilot  program  for  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Heart  monitor  (1.  6) 

An  Investigator  working  under  a  NASA 
grant  at  the  Duke  University  Medical  Center 
wanted  to  monitor  heart  action  more  pre- 
cisely by  measuring  electrical  signals  simul- 
taneously along  15  points  on  a  small  area  of 
the  heart  wall.  For  this,  he  needed  a  probe 
that  would  insure  good  contact  at  all  15 
points  and  which  would  not  result  In  heart 
wall  damage  upon  insertion.  The  NASA- 
sponsored  Research  Triangle  Institute  Bio- 
medical Applications  Team  explained  the 
problem  to  an  Instrument  engineer.  He  de- 
signed a  15-electrode  probe  within  an  ordi- 
nary hypodermic  needle.  It  was  fabricated, 
tested,  found  satisfactory,  and  is  now  In  use. 
Hospital  clean  rooms  (4) 

A  particle  counter  was  developed  for  the 
Marshall  Space  Plight  Center  to  monitor  air 
piwlty  In  clean  rooms  In  which  small  precise 
components  are  assembled  and  tested.  Sev- 
eral hospitals  have  shown  Interest  In  adapt- 
ing It  for  monitoring  air  cleanliness  In  op- 
erating rooms  and  Intensive  care  wards. 
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Microthermocouple  (2) 
Doctors  In  New  York  and  Boston  now  use 
a  commercially  available  microthermocouple 
probe  into  cyrosurgery,  (Nltrogen-320°  F.  In 
liquid  state)  to  specify  areas  subjected  to  the 
cryogenic  temperature.  The  probe,  used  to 
detect  the  body  temperature  in  the  local  area 
of  cryogenic  application  was  originally  de- 
veloped under  contract  to  the  NASA  Lewis 
Research  Center,  is  used  in  treatment  of 
dystonia,  Parkinson's  disease  and  other  dis- 
eases causing  abnormal  muscular  motion  It 
is  also  used  for  repairing  lesions  in  the  eye 
by  "welding"  tissues  at  cryogenic  tempera- 
tures. 

Physiological  sensor   (2.  4.  9) 

Electronic  sensors  that  were  used  to  moni- 
tor astronauts  during  Mercury  and  Gemini 
flights  have  been  adapted  to  continuously 
measure  the  pulse  and  respiration  rates,  tem- 
perature and  blood  pressure  of  up  to  64  hos- 
pital patients  and  provide  continuous  ob- 
servation at  a  Central  Control  station. 
Respiratory  ailment  helmet  (4,6) 

An  adaption  of  the  Gemini  astronaut  space 
helmet  helps  physiologists  conduct  studies  on 
the  proper  exercise  levels  for  children  with 
respiratory  ailment. 

The  helmet  can  also  be  used  for  delivery 
of  medication,  thereby  permitting  some  mo- 
bility for  patients  formerly  confined  to  tents. 
Respirometer  (4) 

In  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the  se- 
verely burned  child,  it  is  desirable  that  chem- 
leal  changes  in  expired  gases  be  monitored  as 
a  means  of  determining  the  child's  over-all 
condition.  This  should  not  Involve  touching 
the  child's  body  or  connecting  air  tubes  to 
his  throat,  because  of  the  pain  and  airway 
restriction  Involved.  The  Southwest  Research 
Institute  Biomedical  Applications  Team  lo- 
cated a  respirometer  developed  at  NASA's 
Ames  Research  Center  which  appeared  to 
meet  the  qualifications  of  the  Investigators 
at  the  Shrines  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Texas.  A  prototype  of  this  respirometer  will 
be  made  available  for  evaluation. 
Sight   switch    {3,  4) 

A  sight  switch,  developed  to  give  astronauts 
an  extra  pair  of  arms,  has  been  adapted  for 
use  by  people  suffering  from  paralysis.  With 
it  a  patient  can  manipulate  a  motordriven 
wheelchair  with  only  the  movement  of  his 
eyes.  The  switch  operates  on  the  principle  of 
infrared  reflection  from  the  eyeball.  An  in- 
frared  light   source   bounces   light   off   the 
white   of  the  eye  Into   a  photoelectric  cell 
which  carries  the  message  to  a  control  acti- 
vator. When  the  eyes  are  moved  sideward  one 
eye  reflects  the  light  while  the  pupil  of  the 
other  eye  absorbs  it.  The  resulting  inbalance 
of  voltage  controls  the  direction  of  the  chair 
Other  appliances  of  this  switch  Include  the 
control  of  machinery  and  electronic  devices. 
Space    underwear   use 
Study  of  the  effects  of  stress  on  the  normal 
heart  helps  to  understand  stroke  and  cardio- 
vascular disease.  Researchers  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  were  evaluating  the  ef- 
fects of  physical  effort  and  heat  on  blood  oxy- 
gen transport.  A  means  of  carefully  control- 
ling skin  blood  temperature  without  inter- 
fering with  movement   was  needed.  NASA- 
developed  "space  underwear"  with  a  temper- 
ature control  system  was  obtained  by  the 
Southwest    Research     Instltut-e     Biomedical 
Application  Team  and  was  used  by  the  In- 
vestigators   in   successfully   completing   the 
study. 

Specialized  transducer  (f,  4) 
A  transducer  developed  for  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center  to  measure  the  impact  of 
the  Apollo  spacecraft  Command  Module  dur- 
ing v,rater  landings  Is  being  used  In  the  fit- 
ting of  artlflclal  limbs.  The  transducer  Is 
smaller  than  a  dime  and  weighs  less  than  an 
ounce.  The  sensing  diaphragm  Is  stainless 
steel  and  the  whole  unit  is  waterproof.  It  will 
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respond  to  changes  In  pressure,  and  Is  not  af- 
fected by  temperatures  between  freezing  and 

120  P. 

Spray-on-electrodes     (4) 

A  new  technique  for  applying  electrocar- 
diographic electrodes  to  the  bodies  of  test 
pilots  was  developed  by  the  NASA  Plight  Re- 
search Center.  A  liquified,  conductive  mixture 
is  spraved  over  the  ends  of  lead  wires  onto 
the  patient's  chest.  This  mixture  dries 
qulciUy.  Is  thin  and  flexible,  and  Is  not  un- 
comfortable to  the  patient.  It  can  be  easUy 
removed,  but  keeps  the  electrodes  In  contact 
with  the  skin  during  exercise  which  causes 
perspiration. 

A  plastic-metallic  spray  for  attaching  heart 
electrodes  to  test  pilots  is  being  used  in 
equipment  with  which  electrocardiograms  of 
ambulance  patients  can  be  flashed  ahead  by 
radio  to  a  hospital  receiving  room. 
Training  of  the  physically 
handicapped  {4) 

A  sling  support  device  was  developed  by 
Langlev  Research  Center  for  the  purpose  of 
acquainting  astronauts  with  gravity  condi- 
tiona  on  the  lunar  surface  where  the  force  of 
gravity  is  one-sixth  that  found  on  Earth.  A 
NASA-sponsored  Biomedical  Application 
Team  at  Southwest  Research  Institute  was 
aware  of  the  need  for  a  device  with  which 
to  train  and  rehablUtate  physically  handi- 
capped persons.  The  sling  support  device  was 
thus  was  made  Itnown  to  investigators  at  the 
Texas  Institute  for  Rehabilitation  and  Re- 
search (TIRR)  who.  with  the  assistance  from 
I^angley  personnel,  have  adapted  the  lunar 
gravity  simulator  to  suit  TIRR's  needs  in 
training  the  handicapped.  The  TIRR  device  Is 
in  use  at  their  clinic  In  Houston,  Texas. 

Electrocardiograms  by  telephone  (I,  4,  6) 

A  "Telamedic"  device,  which  relays  elec- 
trocardiogram data  by  telephone,  has  been 
developed.  It  is  designed  for  immediate  elec- 
trocardiogram checks  for  post-coronary  pa- 
tients. The  "Telametlic"  can  be  used  In  the 
home,  hospital  or  physician's  office.  The  bat- 
tery-powered system  Includes  a  transmitter 
and  receiver,  each  about  the  size  of  a  bed- 
side alarm  clock.  No  special  equipment  Is 
needed  for  the  telephone. 

To  use  the  equipment,  the  patient  attaches 
the  transmitter's  electrodes  to  previously 
marked  positions  on  his  chest,  telephones  his 
physician  and  places  the  telephone  on  the 
transmitter.  The  doctor  places  his  telephone 
on  the  desk-top  Telamedic  receiver  and 
gathers  data  on  a  standard  EKO  writer  for 
immediate  reading  or  permanent  recording. 
Laser  surgery  {1.  4) 

Laser  technology  developed  originally  for 
defense  and  space  use  is  being  adapted  for 
delicate  and  precise  use  in  medicine.  Aero- 
space engineers  have  been  working  since  1962 
with  medical  research  teams  to  And  new  ways 
to  use  lasers  In  "•knlfeless  surgery"  and  as 
diagnostic  tools. 

Lasers  are  being  used  with  outstanding 
success  In  eye  surgery,  and  are  being  evalu- 
ated in  dermatology,  organ  repair,  amputa- 
tion and  In  microbiological  studies.  Such 
surgery  can  be  painless  Euid,  in  many  cases, 
practically  bloodless.  As  a  diagnostic  too.  the 
microscopically  small  point  of  focus  of  a  laser 
beam  might  be  used  to  lift  painlessly  and  In- 
staneously  a  miniscule  particle  of  skin  from 
a  patients  arm.  Or,  by  passing  the  beam 
through  a  hypodermic  needle,  the  laser  can 
sample  tissue  Inside  the  body. 

Heart-assist  pump  (1.  S) 

A  circulatory  assist  pump  for  use  in  emer- 
gency treatment  of  heart  attack  victims  Is 
being  produced  as  a  result  of  aerospace  re- 
search and  development  programs. 

Hydraullcally  operated,  this  pump  Is 
quickly  and  easily  connected  by  minor  sur- 
gery to  the  femoral  (thlghl  arteries,  and  re- 
lieves the  heart's  workload  by  augmenting  Its 
natural  pumping  action. 
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In  a  more  advanced  program,  engineers  are 
Involved  in  building  and  evaluating  a  "co- 
pulsaUon"  circulatory  assist  pump  designed 
to  relieve  a  weak  heart's  workload.  Co-pulsa- 
tlon  Is  a  new  and  untried  method  of  circu- 
latory assist  that  Imitates  the  natural  heart's 
blood-pumping  action.  The  device  will  pump 
blood  at  flows  and  pressures  proportional  to 
those  of  the  natural  heart.  The  pump  con- 
sisting of  two  liquid-operated  diaphragms 
moimied  in  a  plastic  housing,  will  be  driven 
by  a  piston  automatically  controlled  by  an 
electronic  computer. 

The  pump  will  be  connected  to  the  aorta, 
the  heart's  great  trunJk  artery  that  carries 
blood  to  the  branch  arteries. 

Rescue  stretcher 

An  orthopedic  stretcher  has  been  designed 
to  remove  a  workman  from  large,  deep  rocket 
fuel  tanks  having  access  holes  of  only  18" 
diameter.  The  stretcher  holds  the  subject 
essentially  in  traction  while  raising  blm 
through  the  access  hole. 

SECTION  3 :  trasAN  atfairs 

General  introduction 

In  the  area  of  Urban  Affairs  spinoSs  from 
space  have  taken  the  form  of  providing  a  new 
method  of  tackling  old  problems.  This  new 
method  is  known  by  several  titles.  Systems 
Engineering,  Systems  Analysis  and  Systems 
Management.  Whatever  title  you  prefer,  sys- 
tems Is  the  key  word. 

The  systems  approach  utilizes  the  applica- 
tion of  mathematics  to  stimulate  and  de- 
termine the  interaction  of  complex  systems 
and  predict  their  behavior.  Concentration  is 
on  the  design  as  a  whole,  as  distinct  from 
the  design  and  production  of  the  parts.  It  is 
an  approach  that  Insists  upon  looking  at  the 
problem  in  Its  entirety,  taking  into  account 
all  the  facets,  and  seeking  to  understand  how 
they  Interact  with  one  another  and  how  the 
best  solution  will  bring  these  factors  into 
proper  relationship. 

Former  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey, 
when  he  was  chairman  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Council,  stated  that  the 
techniques  used  to  put  man  on  the  moon 
were  exactly  the  techniques  needed  to  clear 
up  our  cities.  He  was  referring  to  this  sys- 
tematic approach  to  problem  solving.  Since 
his  statement,  the  systems  approach  has  been 
applied  to  many  problems  Inherent  to  the 
cities  of  this  country.  Included  in  this  sec- 
tion are  a  few  of  the  more  specific  examples. 
Crime  detection   techniques    (1,   6) 

Improved  methods  of  fighting  crime 
through  the  use  of  modern  scientific  devel- 
opments have  been  outlined  by  an  aerospace 
corporation  at  national  and  local  meetings  on 
crime  prevention. 

•Nuclear  fingerprints"  have  been  advanced 
as  a  most  useful  method  of  comparing  clues 
found  at  the  scene  of  a  crime  with  similar 
samples  taken  from  a  suspect.  This  "heu- 
tron  activation  analysis"  can  be  used,  for  ex- 
ample, in  comparing  tire  marks,  hair  sam- 
ples and  marijuana.  Matching  probabilities 
are  said  to  be  99.999  percent. 

The  use  of  chemistry  hais  been  cited  as  a 
method  for  marking  and  tracking.  For  ex- 
ample. It  could  be  possible  to  "sniff"  around 
a  house  to  determine  if  narcotics  are  inside 
without  ever  entering  the  house.  Sjjecial 
markings  on  vehicle  would  allow  pwllce  offi- 
cers to  follow  that  car  chemically. 

Fresno  general  neighborhood  renewal 
program  (6) 

Aerospace  industry  Is  assisting  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Fresno  Redevelopment  Agency  in 
the  preparation  of  a  management  plan  for 
the  West  Fresno  General  Neighborhood  Re- 
newal Program.  This  work  will  require:  (1) 
defining  program  objectives,  scheduling  and 
budgeting  the  study  phase  of  the  program; 
(2)  preparation  of  control  procedures  for 
directing  and  monitoring  the  progress;  and 
'3)  organization  of  data  handling  procedures 
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to  be  used  with  the  great  quantities  of  data 
required  in  a  project  of  this  nature. 

This  approach  to  the  planning  process  Is 
comprehensive  with  stress  on  planning  as  a 
continuing  process.  By  considering  each  of 
the  major  several  elements  of  urban  activi- 
ties concurrently,  and  taking  into  accoimt 
the  relationships  among  the  elements,  the 
plans  developed  will  refiect  the  total  impact 
uf  proposed  actions  In  the  metropolitan  area. 
This  contractor  plans  to  provide  detailed  ac- 
tion programs  and  implementation  plans  for 
community  renewal  and  economic  develop- 
ment plus  a  management  and  Information 
system  for  use  with  the  programs. 

Justice,  welfare  studies  (1,  6) 
California  selected  an  aerospace  corpora- 
tion   to    apply    aerospace    systems    analysis 
techniques  to  the  solution  of  social  problems 
In  two  Important  areas. 

In  1965,  the  company  performed  a  systems 
analysis  study  of  the  problems  of  crime  and 
delinquency  in  the  State.  Results  of  the  six- 
month  effort  demonstrated  the  practicality 
of  using  areospace  techniques  to  gain  new 
insight  into  crime  prevention  and  control 
procedtires.  Of  particular  significance  was  the 
stimulation  of  the  criminal  justice  system  on 
a  computer.  This  mathematical  model  en- 
abled systems  engineers  to  determine  how 
well  the  system  functioned,  and  how  changes 
would  affect  its  functioning.  This  provided 
information  on  the  (^eratlon  of  a  criminal 
Justice  system  that  would  require  years  to 
achieve  in  ttctual  practice. 

California  awarded  this  firm  a  contract  In 
1966  which  called  for  a  systems  analysis  of 
the  State's  social  welfare  system.  The  study 
took  a  new  approach  to  social  welfare,  differ- 
ing from  the  relief  concept  of  the  1930'6  when 
most  of  today's  programs  were  devised.  It 
marked  the  first  application  of  advanced  re- 
search techniques  of  the  aerospace  Industry 
to  problems  of  combating  and  preventing  de- 
pendency, and  has  resulted  in  the  Initiation 
of  a  revised  welfare  program  in  California. 

Law  enforcement  and  crime  (6,  fl) 
One  company  Is  applying  aerospace  In- 
dustry management  techniques  to  broad  so- 
cial problems  such  as  law  enforcement.  The 
techniques  could  lead,  in  the  next  five  to  ten 
years,  to  the  era  of  the  "instant  cop"  through 
liighly  sophisticated,  well-planned,  compu- 
terized systems  of  information  use,  com- 
munication, storage,  and  retrieval  to  speed 
up  Investigative  processes  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Justice. 

The  system  of  Information  processing  cur- 
rently being  analyzed  for  Redondo  Beach, 
Oallfomia,  will  be  designed  for  use  by  other 
cities  of  similar  size  and  population  makeup 
and  for  quick  and  easy  Integration  into  a 
computerized  system.  Correlated  statistical 
information  could  provide  the  capability  to 
predict  when,  where,  and  what  kind  of  crime 
is  going  to  occur.  The  ultimate  product  will 
provide  quick  and  efficient  use  of  warrant  and 
fingerprint  files  and  other  pertinent  records 
most  useful  when  Immedlatrty  available. 

Low  cost  housing  (3,  6) 
One  aerospace  company  baa  developed  a 
new  housing  approach  whereby  communities 
of  attractive  and  durable  dwellings  can  be 
built  quickly  and  economically  of  prefabri- 
cated sections  manufactured  on  the  site  In 
mobile  factories. 

The  central  feature  of  the  concept  is  a 
portable  plant  in  which  flnlahed  sections  of 
floors,  walls,  ceilings  and  roofs  will  be  built 
at  the  construction  site.  The  mobile  factory 
Includes  22  trailers. 

School  community  relations  (1,  6) 
Attacks  on  some  of  the  problems  posed  by 
urban  poverty  and  cultural  gape — particu- 
larly the  barriers  to  education — have  been 
mounted  by  one  aerospace  company  in  sup- 
port of  the  State  of  California. 

Under  direction  of  the  State  Department 
of  Compensatory  Education   f  which,  as  the 
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name  implies,  tries  to  oon4>ensate  for  cul- 
tural and  economic  drawbacks),  a  team  of 
systems  engineers  and  analysts  assisted  In  an 
intensive  study  of  school-«»mmunlty  rela- 
tions In  urban  poverty  areas. 

Project  SEAR — a  Systematic  Effort  to 
Analyze  Results — employed  aerospace  skills 
to  design  questions  for  more  than  250  teach- 
ers In  poverty  areas  and  later  to  analyze  their 
answers.  Findings  showed  the  success  or 
failure  of  schools  to  educate  youngsters  with 
ethnic  cultural  or  economic  handicaps  can 
be  a  major  contributor  to  either  contentment 
or  unrest  in  the  modern  city. 

In  another  effort,  systems  experts  are  help- 
ing educators  In  San  Jose,  California,  make 
great  gains  In  motivating  Junior  high  school 
students  who  previously  had  "underachieved" 
because  of  social  and  economic  factors. 

This  project,  also  supported  and  watched 
closely  by  the  Department  of  Compensatory 
Education,  has  proved  to  the  students  the 
relevance  of  their  basic  classroom  skills — 
reading  and  mathematics  In  particular — ^to 
job  success  as  adults. 

Both  Project  SEAR  and  the  San  Jose  pro- 
gram have  drawn  heavily  on  a  major  aero- 
space company's  experience  In  the  analysis  of 
enormously  complex  problems  and  the  design 
of  workable  solutions. 

SECTION     4:      METEOROLOGICAL 

General  introduction 
Observation  of  conditions  all  over  the 
earth  are  required  for  accurate  weather  fore- 
casting. The  weather  satellites  provide  this 
Information.  The  results  have  a  profound  Im- 
pact on  agriculture,  from  the  planning  of 
land  use  to  the  transportation  of  crops.  Time- 
ly warnings  of  severe  storms  and  other 
weather  hazards  save  lives  and  property.  Bar- 
ren areas  of  land  can  be  made  usable  and 
productive  today  because  of  better  under- 
standing of  meteorological  factors  with  re- 
gard to  plant  growth.  The  safety  of  air  and 
sea  travel  benefits  greatly  from  satellite 
weather  data. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, Dr.  Glenn  Seaborg,  estimates  that 
If  weather  can  be  accurately  predicted  for 
even  three  days  In  advance,  man  could  save 
860  billion  a  year,  pltis  millions  of  lives  and 
an  untold  amount  of  grief.  Even  if  all  other 
scientific,  technological,  and  economic  bene- 
fits of  space  research  were  disregarded  or 
eliminated,  the  spectacularly  successful  per- 
formances of  our  weather  and  communica- 
tions satellites  indicate  poeltlvely  that  in- 
vestment In  space  has  paid  off  and  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  off  in  the  future. 

Today's  satellites  relay  TV  picttires  of  the 
earth  and  its  cloud  cover,  radiation,  meas- 
urements for  ocean  currents,  vertical  tem- 
peratures and  himildlty.  All  of  this  adds  to 
the  store  of  information  available  to  the 
meteorologut  and  Increases  the  value  of  his 
forecast.  These  advanced  developments  would 
not  be  possible  without  the  capabilities  pro- 
vided by  weather  satellites. 

Analysis  of  hurricane  mechanisms  (2,  6) 
An  aerospace  contractor  performed  a  re- 
se.TTCh  program  utilizing  information  from 
the  National  Hurricane  Project  which  com- 
piled all  the  physical  factors  of  a  hurricane 
iind  then  determined  the  magnitude  and  sta- 
bility of  the  forces  that  hold  the  hurricane 
together  and  what  causes  It  to  seek  the  oovirse 
It  takes.  The  information  acquired  is  being 
further  analyzed  and  methods  of  altering  the 
course  of  a  hurricane  or  even  reducing  Its 
force  are  expected  to  be  available  In  the 
near  future. 

Earthquake  prediction  system  (1,  6) 
A  laser  beam  system  to  detect  and  meas- 
iu«  minute  movements  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face as  a  means  of  predicting  earthquakes 
has  been  devel(^}ed  by  a  West  Coast  areo- 
space contractor.  By  measuring  the  small 
but  continuous  shifts  of  the  earth's  surface, 
scientists  say  they  can  pinpoint  major  areas 
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of  stress,  and  thus  permit  advance  warning 
of  a  major  earthquake. 

The  technique,  called  Project  GLASS 
(Geodetic  Laser  Survey  System),  employs 
twin  laser  beams  to  precisely  record  move- 
ment of  terrain  along  earth  faults.  Accuracy 
of  the  system  has  been  established  In  tests 
over  a  10-mlle  span  in  California's  San 
Bernardino  Mountains. 

The  developer  has  proposed  the  system  as 
a  solution  to  a  problem  posed  by  the  Presi- 
dential Committee  for  Earthquake  Predic- 
tion, which  stressed  the  need  for  constantly 
monitoring  and  measuring  earth  strain  in 
fault  areas. 

Tornado  and  fire  storm  analysis  (2,  3.  6) 
An  aerospace  contractor  analyzed  the 
severe  storm  and  the  flre  storm  phenomon. 
Investigated  fundamental  physical  principles 
and  derived  a  system  that  enables  meteorol- 
ogist to  predict,  through  the  use  of  aero- 
space technology,  anticipated  occurrences 
and  methods  for  preventing,  altering  or  con- 
trolling storms. 

SECTION  5  :  ENERGY  AND  NATT7RAL  RESOtTRCES 

General  introduction 
The  purpose  of  the  NASA  "Natural  Re- 
sources Program"  Is  to  utilize  remote  sensors 
in  space  for  the  discovery.  Inventory,  evalua- 
tion, development  and  conservation  of  na- 
tural and  cultural  resources. 

A  substantial  amount  of  money  Is  Involved 
in  the  spaceborne  observation  system,  but  the 
benefits  reaped  both  economically  and  In 
terms  of  usefulness  to  the  people  far  out- 
weigh the  initial  costs.  The  estimated  value 
for  doing  such  things  as  mapping  of  world 
vegetation,  agricultural  crop  surveys,  land 
use  studies,  worldwide  ocean-sea  data  and 
forest  fire  detection  data  is  beyond  financial 
estimate. 

Agriculture  and  forestry  photography  by 
satellite  {3.6) 

A  recently  developed  single-channel  ther- 
mal mapping  and  Infrared  photography  sys- 
tem has  several  applications.  In  agriculture 
and  forestry,  It  will  provide : 

Early  detection  of  crop  and  forest  disease. 

PTre  detection  and  mapping. 

Classification  of  vegetation. 

Water  transpiration  measurement. 

Insect  detection  and  migration. 

Electrical  power  systems  (6) 
The  development  of  aerospace  control 
methods  presently  being  used  to  define  power 
scheduling  of  the  Columbia  River  hydro- 
electric system  for  the  Bonneville  Power  Au- 
thority. Control  techniques  have  been  de- 
veloped capable  of  affecting  substantial  water 
savings  through  proper  distribution  of  the 
generation  load  among  four  plants  along  the 
Columbia  River  during  dally  operation.  In 
the  near  future,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  ex- 
tend this  scheduling  activity  to  all  seven 
federal  dams  along  the  Columbia  River. 

Space  computer  technology  is  able  to  pro- 
vide practical,  reliable  and  efficient  data 
management  systems  that  can  mean  full  op- 
timization of  all  the  water  resources,  maxi- 
mum efficiency  from  the  generator  units  at 
dams,  and  minimum  power  loss  In  transmis- 
sion lines. 

Explosion  forming  (2) 
Explosion-forming,  a  system  of  forming 
metals  by  blasting  them  Into  the  required 
shape,  is  one  of  the  Important  new  processes 
to  come  from  the  space  age.  The  area  of  metal 
working  has  had  a  large  Impact  In  techno- 
logical fallout.  The  space  age  production 
methods  have  changed  the  whole  appearance 
of  the  metalworklng  shops. 

Flood  control  (6) 
Stress  devices  developed  for  measuring  the 
thrust  of  rocket  engines  are  being  used  to 
monitor  internal  stresses  in  dams  to  provide 
engineers  vrith  hitherto  unavailable  informa- 
tion about  changes  in  dam  structures  during 
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earth  tremors.  Fifteen  of  the  devices  are  be- 
ing Installed  In  the  new  Castaic  Dam  In  the 
Tehachapl  Mountains  of  South  Central  Cali- 
fornia. This  Is  providing  essential  Informa- 
tion to  the  floodprone  regions  of  California 
where  earthfill  dams  have  failed  with  catas- 
trophic results. 

Fresh  water  from  the  sea  (I,  6,  8) 
A  major  aerospace  contractor  Lb  building  an 
advanced  nuclear  plan  to  produce  power  and 
make  fresh  water  from  the  sea.  The  plant 
features  a  sodium  graphite  reactor  and  a 
mtiltl-stage  "fiash"  distillation  plant,  each 
considered  to  be  among  the  most  advanced 
and  reliable  of  Its  type  available. 

Fuel  cell  {1) 

The  fuel  cell,  which  had  lain  dormant  for 
many  years,  was  activated  to  supply  electrical 
power  for  spacecraft  In  orbit.  Twenty-eight 
natural  gas  companies  now  have  a  $20  million 
program  underway  for  adaption  of  the  fuel 
cell  for  home  power  units. 

Fresh  water  photography  by  satellite  {3,  6) 

Benefits  gained  In  surveying  fresh  water 
from  space  stations  have  been  demonstrated : 

Lake  colors  can  be  evaluated  to  their  bi- 
ology, chemistry,  sediment,  and  pollutant 
content. 

Infrared  photography  can  be  utilized  to 
locate  fresh  water  escaping  along  our  coast- 
lines. 

The  ability  to  locate  areas  of  water  trapped 
by  faults  In  earth's  crust. 

Detection  of  the  growth  and  decline  of 
glaciers. 

Infrared  optics  (2,  3,  6) 

Geologists  have  discovered  In  Gemini 
photographs  some  promising  possibilities  of 
detecting  oil  and  mineral  deposits  In  remote 
areas  of  our  globe  through  the  use  of  tele- 
vision camera  system  designed  to  visibly  de- 
tect hydrogen  leaks  during  the  testing  of 
the  J-2  rocket  engine.  This  system  detects 
Infrared  radiation  and  has  been  adapted  for 
use  In  many  applications  of  observing  and 
evaluating  resources. 

Occanographic  photography  by  satellite 
(3.  6) 

Fisheries.  Frequent  photographic  coverage 
on  a  global  scale  of  the  ocean  areas  lead  to 
Identification  and  location  of  new  fishing 
areas. 

Coastal  Mapping.  Acquisition  of  data  Is  ac- 
celerated for  Improving  and  updating  charts 
and  maps  for  such   groups  as  the  fishing, 
shipping  and  petroleum  Industries. 
Oceanography  (2,  3,  6) 

Power.  Underwater  and  submersible  ve- 
hicles and  systems  currently  utilize  sUver- 
zlnc  batteries  and  fuel  cells  developed  for 
spacecraft  and  space  vehicle  applications. 
Nuclear-powered  electric  systems  developed 
for  space — placed  on  the  moon  by  Apollo 
12 — are  being  utilized  as  non-tended  long 
term  power  sources  for  underwater  use. 

Liquid  Gases  (Cryogenics) .  Space  involved 
techniques  for  using  liquid  oxygen  In  envi- 
ronmental control  systems  were  used  In  the 
PX-15  submersible.  This  system  permitted 
more  room  In  the  PX-16  for  other  experi- 
ments which  could  not  have  been  on  board 
If  cumbersome  conventional  environmental 
control  systems  were  used. 

Underwater  Breathing  Apparatus.  A  two 
gas  breathing  technique  using  gaseous  he- 
lium originally  developed  for  space  use  Is 
now  being  used  In  underwater  activities.  This 
two  gas  system  allows  the  user  to  stay  down 
for  longer  periods  of  time  without  being 
connected  to  an  above  surface  system. 

SECTION    e:    COMMTTNICATIONS 

General   introduction 
The  subject  of  space  spinoffs  in  communi- 
cations can  be  summed  up  In  two  words: 
Satellites  and  Mlcromlnlatiirlzatlon. 

Through  our  communications  satellites 
network,  we  are  now  able  to  transmit  audio. 
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visual  and  telemetry  Information  to  every 
comer  of  the  earth  and,  to  date,  as  far  Into 
space  as  the  planet  Mars. 

Because  of  the  payload  llmltitlona  In- 
herent to  space  flight,  the  art  of  microminia- 
turization, &s  applied  to  electronics,  has 
flourished  under  the  space  program.  To  real- 
ize the  splnocr,  you  need  only  look  into  a 
department  store  to  see  television  sets,  ra- 
dios, tape  recorders  and  other  electronic  gear, 
which  are  dramatically  diminishing  in  size 
with  each  passing  year. 

Some  of  the  more  slgnlflcant  applications 
In  this  versatile  field  are  Included  In  this 
section. 

Intelsat  communications  satellite  (S,  8) 

Intersat  in  Is  the  third  generation  of  com- 
mercial communications  satellites  built  for 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corporation 
(COMSAT) .  manager  of  the  62-natlon  Inter- 
national Telecommunications  Satellite  Con- 
sortUim  (INTERSAT). 

Although  underseas  cables  and  short-wave 
radio  provide  communications  between  many 
areas  of  the  world,  each  of  these  methods  ha« 
inherent  limitations  In  the  development  of 
a  global  system  that  will  enable  all  countries 
to  communicate  directly  and  Instantly.  Ca- 
bles give  service  only  to  those  areas  that 
are  linked  together  within  the  cable  network 
and  normally  do  not  carry  television.  Radio 
communications  often  are  degraded  by 
violent  disturbances  In  the  atmosphere  and 
Ionosphere. 

Satellite  communications,  however,  can 
cover  all  areas  of  the  earth,  and  they  are  not 
subject  to  natural  Interference  because  they 
operate  at  higher  (microwave)  frequencies. 

Communications  satellites  serve  as  "radio 
towers"  In  space.  They  receive  communica- 
tions signals  beamed  from  earth  stations, 
they  amplify  signals,  and  they  transmit  them 
back  to  other  earth  stations.  A  single  satel- 
lite can  be  visible  from  about  one-third  the 
earth's  surface;  a  series  of  satellites  properly 
placed  In  orbit  around  the  earth  can  provide 
complete  global  coverage.  Countries  within 
sight  of  a  satellite  will  be  able  to  conununl- 
cate  with  each  other. 

International  telecasting  and  broadcasting 
(3) 

One  of  the  most  widely  known  communi- 
cations satellite  demonstrations  was  the  in- 
ternational TV  coverage  of  the  Olympics 
from  Japan  In  October  1964.  TV  programs 
were  transmitted  to  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  marking  the  first  time  that  two 
satellites  had  been  employed  in  tandem  for 
TV  broadcasting  purposes. 

The  broadcast  of  the  Town  Meeting  of  the 
World  TV  program  via  Early  Bird  1  brought 
an  International  discussion  program  to  many 
people.  "The  use  of  a  satellite  for  the  trans- 
mission of  telephone  calls  and  telegrams  be- 
tween North  America  and  Evirope  has  been 
extremely  successful.  Aa  of  September  30, 
1966,  Its  performance  at  that  date  was  99 
percent  reliable  and  the  satellite  Increased 
the  potential  telephone  capacity  across  the 
Atlantic  by  over  50  percent. 

Miniature  TV  transmitters  (4.  6) 
Miniature  FM  transmitters — tiny  radios — 
developed  by  NASA  for  broadcasting  biomedi- 
cal data  from  space  capsules,  can  transmit 
test  data  from  Industrial  equipment  to  re- 
ceiving Instruments  up  to  1,000  feet  away. 
A  picture  In  Metalworklng  News  for  October 
2,  1963.  shows  the  miniature  KM  transmitters 
In  use  at  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin,  for  testing  a 
chain  In  a  power  transmission  drive  under 
operating  conditions. 

Miniature  TV  camera  (6,  9) 
The  actual  size  of  this  model  TV  camera  is 
4"  X  3"  X  I'/i".  It  was  developed  to  observe 
Saturn  stage  separation  during  Apollo  flights. 
It  weighs  approximately  16  ounces  and  Is 
battery  powered.  This  camera  Is  currently  on 
the  commercial  market. 
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Phototransistor  mosaic  (6) 

A  tiny  mosaic  of  light  sensitive  translators, 
developed  by  NASA's  Electronics  Research 
Center  will  soon  replace  the  small  vldlcon 
tube  that  is  presently  being  used  in  com- 
mercial TV  cameras.  Research  Is  being  per- 
formed now  to  produce  a  1"  x  1"  plate  which 
will  employ  100  times  more  phototranslstors 
and  scanning  electronics  than  the  present 
solid  state  circuit  board.  An  experimental 
camera  using  this  mosaic  is  presently  opera- 
tional and  is  being  evaluated  for  future  ap- 
plications. 

Medical  training  and  diagnosis  (3.  4) 

Medical  training,  diagnosis  and  consulta- 
tion by  satellite  on  a  real-time  basis  are  now 
possible  internationally  and  were  demon- 
strated in  the  following  transmissions: 

The  Relay  I  satellite  transmitted  an  elec- 
troencephalogram from  the  Burden  Neuro- 
logical Institute  In  Bristol,  England,  to  the 
Mayo  Clinic  where  It  was  processed  by  a  com- 
puter. After  diagnosis  was  made,  the  analysis 
was  sent  via  satellite  immediately  to  the  doc- 
tors in  England. 

May  28,  1963,  a  fetal  electrocardiogram  was 
transmitted  from  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  in  Mil- 
waukee, to  obstetricians  In  Paris;  and  a  two- 
way  consultation  took  place. 

November  6.  1963,  a  new  medical  proce- 
dure, hyperbaric  pressurlzatlon,  was  demon- 
strated at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  In 
England  and  televlseu  via  satellite  to  the 
American  Society  of  Anesthesiologists  In  con- 
vention at  the  Mayo  Clinic  in  Rochester,  Min- 
nesota. Such  a  capability  may  allow  large 
conferences  to  be  held  without  the  necessity 
for  moving  people. 

A  group  of  Swiss  doctors  In  Geneva  has  ob- 
served open  heart  surgery  performed  by  Dr. 
Michael  DeBakey  In  a  Houston,  Texas,  hos- 
pital. They  were  also  able  to  ask  questions  on 
technique  during  the  operation. 

SECTION  7 :  PtTBLIC  AFFAIRS 

General  introduction 
Stimulating  new  thinking  is  the  major 
contribution  of  the  Space  Program  to  the 
field  of  Public  Service.  This  has  taken  many 
forms,  from  actual  cash  grants  for  higher 
education  to  Innovative  methods  of  ap- 
proaching some  of  the  problems  faced  by  our 
cities  and  the  surrounding  rural  areas.  Be- 
sides Incorporating  some  of  the  management 
techniques  described  in  the  Urban  Affairs 
section,  the  area  of  Public  Affairs  illustrates 
some  prime  examples  of  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  scientific  techniques,  which  were 
derived  from  the  Space  Program. 

Commercial  products  from  air  pollutant  (1) 

A  major  air  pollutant  may  be  removed 
from  coal-flred  power  plants  and  turned  Into 
a  valuable  Indtistrlal  product  as  the  result  of 
a  process  being  developed.  Called  the  molten 
salt  process.  It  removes  sulphur  dioxide  from 
the  fiue  gases  formed  by  burning  fossil  fuels. 

Sulphur  dioxide  from  coal  and  oil -fired 
plants  is  a  major  pollutant  in  the  U.S.  In 
addition  to  being  a  pollutant  Itself,  It  com- 
bines with  air  and  moisture  to  become  sul- 
phuric acid  which  causes  corrosion,  breathing 
difficulty  and  plant  damage. 

'Should  the  molten  salt  process  become 
practical  on  a  large  scale,  a  new  source  of 
sulphiu-  or  sulphuric  acid  worth  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  would  become  available 
to  industry  each  year.  Use  of  the  process 
could  result  in  a  profit  through  the  sale  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  it  wotild  permit  use  of 
a  cheaper  grade  of  coal  containing  sulphur. 
Education  and  research  (1,  6) 

NASA  has  played  an  especially  effective  role 
in  improving  the  quality  of  education  and 
increasing  the  number  of  trained  yoimg  peo- 
ple in  those  disciplines  relevant  to  NASA.  By 
FY  1967.  NASA  had  budgeted  over  $2  bUllon 
for  grants  to  higher  education. 
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NASA,  in  moving  ahead.  Is  trying  to  in- 
crease the  nvmiber  of  students  obtaining  doc- 
tors degrees  in  space-related  fields  of  science 
and  engineering.  The  goal  stated  in  1963  was 
to  expand  the  program  of  training  grants  to 
cover  a  total  of  4,000  students  over  the  next 
few  years  and  to  graduate  1,000  new  PhDs 
per  year.  A  goal  of  7,500  PhDs  per  year  by 
1970  was  suggested  by  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

OcuUmieter 

This  scientific  instrument  is  an  ultrasensi- 
tive scanning  device  that  monitors  minute 
eye  movements.  It  was  developed  under  con- 
tract through  the  NASA  Electronics  Research 
Center  in  Boston  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
human  factors  research. 

This  device  coiild  be  experimentally  used 
In  a  learning  exercise  where  the  oculometer 
observes  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent reading  foreign  languages  on  a  movie 
screen.  Researchers  have  found  that  data  on 
fatigue  and  emotions  can  be  recorded 
through  the  observations  made  by  the  ocu- 
lometer of  eye  movements. 

Portable  Planetarium 
This  novel  educational  device,  now  on  the 
market,  permits  a  student  vlrtxuilly  at  a 
glance  to  determine  the  relative  positions  of 
the  planets  on  any  given  day  between  the 
years  1900  and  2000. 

Reliability  Technique  (9) 
An  analytical  technique  has  been  devised 
that  permits  a  compaxlson  of  the  reliability 
of  alternate  mechanical  designs.  This  tech- 
nique has  been  employed  by  a  small  manu- 
facturer of  mining  equipment,  conveyor  sys- 
tems and  cargo  handling  gear,  such  as 
winches,  lifts,  cranes.  Under  contract  to  a 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi,  shipbuilder,  the 
company  was  able  to  provide  valid  data  on 
systems  reliability  and  maintainability. 
Teaching  Devices  (3,  6) 
NASA  information,  searched  by  a  Regional 
Dissemination  Center,  led  to  a  teaching  tool 
that  may  spark  the  formation  of  a  new  busi- 
ness. Available  teaching  machines  were  high- 
ly complex,  requiring  elaborate  wiring  sys- 
tems. 

To  make  the  same  sort  of  units  simpler  to 
use.  the  NASA  data  bank  was  searched  for 
information  on  "frequency  synthesizers"  and 
the  resulting  information  enabled  an  engi- 
neer to  design  new  equipment.  There  are  no 
interconnecting  wires  in  the  new  system,  yet 
up  to  800  students  can  participate.  The 
teacher  can  know  what  each  student  an- 
swered, whether  all  the  class  has  replied,  and 
the  portion  of  right  answers  for  the  class. 
Waste  Disposal  (i) 

The  design  and  construction  of  refuse  and 
reclamation  plants  which  employ  a  nuisance- 
free  process  Is  underway.  The  plants,  com- 
pletely enclosed,  are  designed  to  prevent  con- 
tconlnatlon. 

In  another  area,  aerospace  engineers,  under 
contract  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, are  making  a  study  to  determine  if 
techniques  successfully  employed  in  desalt- 
ing water  can  be  used  to  purify  mine  acid 
drainage,  a  major  source  of  stream  pollution. 
Waste  Food  Conversion  {1 ) 

A  system  that  reconditions  sewer  water  for 
industrial  and  irrigation  uses  and  simulta- 
neously converts  waste  food  into  poultry 
mash  has  been  developed. 

Part  of  the  city's  sewage  Is  fed  to  certain 
tyjjee  of  algae  that  devour  noxious  com- 
pounds. After  the  algae  are  skimmed  from 
the  water  and  dried  for  poultry  mash,  the 
water  is  returned  to  farms  and  the  com- 
munity for  nonpotable  uses. 

Since  cost  is  a  critical  factor  in  water  rec- 
lamation, the  poultry  food  by-product  helps 
make  the  system  economical. 
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Waste  Management  (1) 
Employing  systems  engineering  techniques, 
a  waste  management  study  was  conducted 
for  California  with  projections  25  years 
ahead.  In  the  study,  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  solid,  liquid  and  gaseous  waste 
generated  by  the  state's  rapidly  expanding 
population  was  assessed.  Major  elements  of  a 
total  waste  management  study  were  defined 
and  recommendations  were  made  for  a  study 
of  a  speclflc  problem  site. 

The  study  of  the  Fresno  area,  typical  of 
many  other  rapidly  growing  urban-agricul- 
tural complexes  throughout  the  U.S.,  should 
provide  answers  to  similar  pollution  prob- 
lems throughout  the  country. 

Some  nine  months  before  scheduled  com- 
pletion of  the  study,  environmental  condi- 
tions In  the  country  were  measurably  im- 
proved by  adoption  of  recommendations  in 
the  preliminary  report.  An  ordinance 
prohibiting  burning  at  all  open  dumps  was 
put  into  effect;  an  unsanitary  landfill  site 
was  closed;  septic  tank  pumpage  formerly 
disposed  of  on  land  la  now  put  into  the  sew- 
age system;  substitution  of  bi-weekly  gar- 
bage collection  for  a  once-a-week  schedule 
reduced  fly  propagation  by  garbage  almost 
90  percent. 

Water  Purification  (1) 

Reclaiming  waste  water  and  converting  it 
into  pure  water  through  the  technique  of 
"reverse  osmosis"  is  being  demonstrated  in 
experimental  pilot  plant  tests  with  sanita- 
tion authorities  in  Los  Angeles  County  and 
the  City  of  San  Diego. 

The  simple  and  compact  process  tises 
paper-thin  films  or  membrances — ^resembling 
the  plastic  material  used  for  wrapping 
foods — to  filter  out  salts  and  other  dissolved 
solids  and  produce  fresh  water  from  waste, 
brackish  or  sea  water. 

Preliminary  studies  have  shown  that 
eventually  it  may  be  possible  to  produce 
fresh  water  from  waste  water  using  the 
reverse  osmosis  technique  at  costs  which 
would  be  only  a  fraction  of  that  involved 
when  sea  water  is  converted  to  fresh  water. 

Other  experimental  plants  using  reverse 
osmosis  for  the  conversion  of  sea,  brackish 
and  waste  water  to  fresh  water  are  also  in 
operation. 

Preliminary  studies  indicate  that  water 
of  reasonably  high  purity  can  be  produced 
from  waste  water  by  the  reverse  osmosis 
technique  at  a  cost  of  about  30  cents  per 
thousand  gallons  in  large  plants.  Lower 
unit  costs  could  result  from  knowledge 
gained  In  the  present  studies,  and  also  could 
be  realized  by  lowering  product  water 
quality. 

SECTION  8  :  TRANSPORTATION 

General  introduction 
While  satellites  are  already  at  work  for  us 
today  and  offer  exciting  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture, other  and  more  substantial  benefits 
have  been  derived  to  transportation  from 
space  technology.  More  and  more,  the  prod- 
ucts of  solid-state  electronics,  miniaturiza- 
tion and  mlcro-mlnlaturizatlon  are  entering 
the  transportation  world.  These  techniques 
applied  to  transportation  in  the  form  of 
control  devices,  sensors,  lasers,  wave  guides 
and  sophisticated  electronic  devices  are  per- 
mitting highly  reliable  commimicatlon  to 
aircraft  and  ships,  improve  navigation  and 
alr-trafflc  control  for  present  day  aviation, 
assist  in  the  control  of  high-speed  trains  and 
aid  in  improving  highway  safety.  Aerospace 
systems  management  techniques  have  found 
their  way  into  the  automotive,  ship  and  air- 
craft building  enterprises,  and  are  increasing 
the  effectivlty  of  management  as  well  as 
reducing  the  time  and  cost  involved  in  plan- 
ning, scheduling,  and  controlling  these  in- 
dustrial giants. 

Automated  quality  control 
Newly  assembled  automotive  brake  cylin- 
ders  are   being   automatically   tested   under 
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fluid  pressure.  The  test  fixture  is  an  out- 
growth of  techniques  devised  for  testing  the 
Saturn  IB  hydraulic  components  prior  to 
launch. 

Communication  (S) 
Voice  and  data  transmissions  between 
ships,  aircrafts  and  business  offices  through- 
out the  world  are  facilitated  by  communica- 
tion satellites.  Passenger  telephone  service 
to  and  from  shore  from  commercial  ships 
and  aircraft  is  provided  by  these  same  com- 
munications satellites. 

Highway  safety  (3.  6) 
Many  treacherous  sections  of  highways  and 
airports  are  safer  as  the  result  of  a  discovery 
by  NASA  test  pilots  in  high  speed  planes  that 
cars  and  airplanes  "hydroplane"  when  water 
buUds  up  under  their  tires.  A  grooving  tech- 
nique has  been  developed  by  NASA  allowing 
water  to  drain  off  a  wet  pavement  and  run- 
ways preventing  skidding.  The  study  of 
"hydroplaning"  phenomenon  has  also  led  to 
improved  tire  tread  design. 

Navigation  (2.6) 

A  proposed  air  traffic  control  system  has 
been  devised  from  aerospace  technology  to 
eliminate  aircraft  collisions  through  the  use 
of  satellites  in  conjunction  with  computers. 
The  satellites  would  relay  special  signals  from 
each  alrcraft-to-ground  control  stations 
where  computers  would  plot  the  aircraft's 
position  within  50  feet  in  latitude  and  longi- 
tude and  80  feet  in  altitude  which  is  60  times 
more  accurate  than  current  systems.  The 
computer  would  alert  ground  controllers  of 
impending  collision  who  would,  in  turn,  ad- 
vise the  pilots  of  the  potential  danger. 

Satellites  will  provide  search  and  rescue 
agencies  accurate  locations  of  ships  in  dis- 
tress, ditched  aircraft,  lifeboats  and  explora- 
tion parties  who  may  need  assistance. 
Shipping  safety  (3,6) 

Satellite  photographing  techniques  en- 
hance determination  of  location  of  and  in- 
crease \inderstandlng  of  currents,  waves,  sea 
Ice,  icebergs  and  shoals;  thus  making  it  pos- 
sible to  minimize  hazards  to  navigation  and 
Improve  ship  routing. 

Solar  cells  (1,6) 
The  solar  cell  Is  of  vital  Importance  to  the 
space  effort  because  the  major  portion  of  all 
satellites  and  spmoe  probes  obtain  power  to 
operate  radio  transmitters  and  to  perform 
scientific  experiments  by  the  use  of  these 
cells.  A  prime  example  of  the  application  of 
solar  cells  Is  the  emergency  radio-telephone 
system  now  In  use  in  California  for  stranded 
motorists  in  remote  areas.  Studies  are  being 
made  to  put  solar  cells  to  other  fn-actical 
uses. 

SECTION    9:     MATERIALS 

General  introduction 

One  of  the  most  Important  design  criteria 
for  space  vehicles  Is  that  structural  materials 
shotUd  have  the  lightest  weight,  the  highest 
strength,  be  able  to  operate  in  a  wide  range 
of  temperatures,  and  submit  to  fabrication 
processes  such  as  forming,  machining  and 
welding.  NASA  programs  have  contributed 
to  produce  a  variety  of  materials  that  satisfy 
these  requirements.  These  include  beryl- 
lium, titanium,  stainless  steels,  super  alloys, 
refractory  metals,  aluminum,  magnesium, 
and  high-strength  steels.  All  are  applicable 
to  Innumerable  nonspace  uses  in  almost 
every  metalworklng  Industry  for  all  sectors 
of  our  economy — transportation,  mining, 
farming,  refining,  chemicals,  electrical,  com- 
munication, construction,  and  roadbullding. 
Adhesives  (9) 

Polymer  resin  adhesives  developed  for  the 
Apollo  Program  are  now  in  more  mundane 
service.  An  adhesive-bonded  car  that  is  as 
strong  es  conventionally  Joined  autos  is  the 
dream  of  virtually  every  automobile  manu- 
factxirer.  Elimination  of  hole  machining  in 
body  pemels  and  the  assembly  operations 
associated    with    mechanical    fasteners    rep- 
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resent  substantial  savings.  Further,  water 
and  salt  that  cause  extensive  corrosion  can- 
not enter  without  holes  and  other  openings. 
One  automaker  has  already  used  adhesives 
to  eliminate  fasteners  on  body  trim  on  Its 
1908  models  and  this  usage  can  be  expected 
to  increase  as  space  research  continues  to 
produce  improved  adhesives.  Tlie  race  car 
body  that  won  the  1964  24-hour  LeMans 
race  was  bonded  entirely  by  adhesives. 
Aluminum  foil  (6) 
An  ultra-thin,  high-strength  aluminum 
foil,  developed  for  a  communications  satel- 
lite, is  used  for  packaging  qulck-freeze-drled 
foods  and  sensitive  pharmaceuticals. 

Cryogenic  insulation  (9) 

The  requirement  for  cryogenic  (super  cold) 
propellant  tanks  used  in  laimch  vehicles  has 
led  to  the  development  of  a  highly  effective, 
lightweight  spray-on  foam  insulation.  The 
new  foam-ln-place  material  is  being  con- 
sidered for  insulation  of  cold-cargo  shipping 
containers,  tankers,  prefabricated  dwelling 
construction,  furniture  packaging,  and  other 
applications  where  lightweight  or  rigid  In- 
sulation materials  are  required. 
Fireprooflng  (9) 

One  Important  Apollo-generated  material 
development  has  stimulated  great  interest 
among  designers  of  fire-resistant  structures. 
The  novel  material  is  a  glass-flber-rein- 
forced  composite  that  will  not  bum  in  a  100 
percent  oxygen  atmosphere.  The  new  lami- 
nate will  be  Ideal  for  aircraft,  automobiles, 
trucks,  and  many  other  vehicles  and  Installa- 
tions where  fire  constitutes  a  major  hazard. 
Flat  conductor  cable  (9) 

Flat  conductor  cable,  with  associated  hard- 
ware, has  been  found  to  offer  advantages  to 
electrical  system  designers  by  saving  weight, 
space,  cost  and  lead  time  within  excellent 
reliability  and  uniform  electrical  character- 
istics. A  fourth  symposium  currently  request- 
ed by  industry  on  fiat  cable  conductor  tech- 
nology Is  scheduled  and  is  over-subscribed. 
High-strength  plastic  pipe  (1) 

Aerospace  production  processes  have  been 
used  to  fabricate  a  new.  high-strength  pipe. 

The  pipe,  made  of  plastic  mortar,  is  rein- 
forced with  fiberglass,  and  Is  siilted  for  carry- 
ing water  or  fiulds  for  such  universal  uses 
as  sewage,  irrigation,  flood  control,  and 
numerous   agricultural   applications. 

The  technology  needed  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  pipe  was  obtained  in  rocket  pro- 
duction and  represents  a  slgnlflcant  advance 
in  fluid  conveyance.  It  offers  such  advantages 
as  lightweight,  comparatively  thin  walls, 
built-in  resistance  to  shock  and  the  cor- 
rosive elements  in  fluids  and  soil. 

For  every  mile  of  24-lnch  diameter  pipe 
installed,  for  example,  use  of  the  thinner 
reinforced  plastic  mortar  pipe  would  save 
a  contractor  the  handling  of  about  95.000 
cubic  feet  of  earth  If  he  were  laying  pipe  at 
a  depth  of  25  feet. 

The  pipe  win  be  produced  at  Riverside, 
California.  An  important  factor  in  the  site 
selection  was  to  provide  Job  opportunities 
to  the  Mexican-American  population  in  the 
area. 

High-temperature  plastics  (1,  9) 

A  research  program  on  high-temperature 
plastics  has  resulted  in  a  new  family  of  co- 
polymers that  have  outstanding  strength  at 
temperatures  up  to  650  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Reinforced  with  glass  cloth  and  pressed 
Into  laminates,  the  materials  at  these  tem- 
pera,tures  are  stronger  than  aircraft  alu- 
minum and  compare  favorably  with  stain- 
less steel  and  titanium  alloys. 

Used  as  adhesives  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, the  materials  bond  together  sheets  of 
titanium  and  stainless  steel  with  hot 
strengths  in  excess  of  1,000  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

The  new  class  of  plastics  appears  to  be 
applicable   for   such    applications   as   struc- 
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tural  members  of  aircraft,  heat  shields,  elec- 
tric motor  windings,  printed  electronic  clr- 
culta  and  similar  uses. 

Inorganic  paints  (3,9) 

Inorganic  paints  developed  under  NASA 
auspices  were  adapted  to  commercial  prod- 
ucts by  companies  In  Illinois  and  Califor- 
nia. The  paint  Items  produced  by  the  Illinois 
firm  are  expected  to  be  used  by  builders,  con- 
tractors and  Industry.  The  California  com- 
pany used  NASA  Information  about  Inor- 
ganic paints  to  produce  an  extensive  line 
of  heat-resistant  coatings,  which  are  vised  In 
truck  exhaust  systems,  oven  liners,  flre  walls, 
brake  drums,  engine  manifolds,  mufflers,  fur- 
naces, boilers,  electrical  motors,  generators, 
transformers,  relays  and  insulation.  The 
California  firm  noted  that  the  knowledge 
received  from  NASA  ha."?  kept  them  compet- 
itive. 

An  Eastern  manufacturer  of  vacuum  clean- 
ers has  Improved  his  product  that  Is  mar- 
keted presently,  by  using  an  inorganic  i>alnt 
on  the  iiiterior  surfaces  of  his  vacuum 
cleaner  tanks.  The  company  procured  the 
information  from  a  NASA  Technical  Brief 
that  an  inorganic  paint  had  been  developed 
at  the  Ooddard  .Space  Flight  Center  which 
would  withstand  considerable  abuse  and  de- 
terioration. 

Special  slllcate-base  inorganic  paints  have 
been  develop>€d  to  provide  corrosion  resist- 
ance In  a  broad  temperature  environment. 
The  fireproof  characteristics  of  this  paint 
are  such  that  a  torch  applied  to  the  ptilnted 
side  of  a  piece  of  meital  leaves  the  paint  un- 
marked while  heating  the  metal.  The  paint 
still  adheres  to  the  white-hot  metal. 

Metals,  alloys  and  substitutes  (2,9) 

Many  of  the  new  metals,  alloys,  fabrics, 
and  compounds  created  or  developed  by 
space  research  are  being  produced  commer- 
cially. Some  particular  examples  are: 

A  ceramic  Insulation  material,  PSC  Durock, 
withstands  the  extreme  heat  of  combiistlon 
of  exotic  fuels.  It  is  now  being  vised  In  high 
temperature  applications  in  the  civilian 
atomic  energy  program. 

Spaceproof  materials  are  being  used  to 
make  nearly  indestructible  refrigerators  and 
other  appliances.  New  materials  developed  in 
space  research  are  becoming  more  and  more 
Important  In  the  air  conditioning,  heating 
and  refrigeration  Industry. 

Fluxles.<;  aluminum  soldering,  an  outgrowth 
of  space  research,  Is  being  marketed  and 
used  In  preparation  of  sandwich  core  of 
structural  panels  and  mass  production  of 
automobile  radiators. 

Time-saving  pots  and  pans  are  now  coated 
with  a  plastics  material  developed  to  pro- 
tect spacecraft  from  the  extreme  heat  of 
launch  and  re-entry. 

Sealants  developed  for  the  seams  of  space- 
craft are  being  used  In  caulking  tUes.  Car 
windshields  and  rear  windows  are  being 
sealed  with  a  product  made  from  solid  rock- 
et fuel. 

Railroad  tank  cars  weighing  one-half  as 
much  as  steel  cars  are  now  being  produced 
from  the  lightweight  plastics  developed  for 
NASA  for  use  in  its  space  sy.stems. 

Ocean  vessels  are  able  to  increase  cargo 
tonnages  by  using  "higher  strength  struc- 
tural steels  and  packaging  employing  light- 
weight reinforced  plastic   (RP)   containers." 

New  class  of  plastics  (2.3,9) 
Space  technologists  working  iinder  con- 
tract to  the  NASA  Lewis  Research  Center, 
have  developed  HYSTYL.  resins,  a  new  class 
of  pla-stlcs  with  Improved  strength,  and  with 
thermal  and  chemical  stability.  These  new 
plastics,  described  In  NASA  Technical  Brief 
67-10197.  have  aroused  interest  from  a 
maker  of  grinding  wheels,  an  electronics 
manufacture,  a  casket  manufacturing  com- 
pany, a  firm  supplying  aircraft  and  missile 
components,  a  chemical  manufacturer,  and 
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others.  A  small   company  has  been  formed 
to  produce  and  market  these  plastics. 

Appendix  I,  NASA  UNivERsrrT  Pbogbams, 
Grants  and  Reseabch  Contracts,  Qenkral 
Introduction 

NASA's  university  programs  have  made 
major  contributions  not  only  to  the  aero- 
nautics and  space  program  but  also  to  the 
national  educatlonaJ  goal  through  the  devel- 
opment of  new  scientific  disciplines,  tech- 
nologies and  educational  facilities.  NASA  pro- 
grams have  provided  continuing  educational 
opportunities  to  thousands  at  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  levels  within  the 
Nation's  university  community. 

Between  1966  and  1971,  223  colleges  and 
universities  representing  all  50  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  will  have  shared 
In  grants  and  research  contracts  for  1,640 
NASA  programs.  In  addition.  15  colleges  and 
universities  in  10  foreign  countries  have  also 
provided  assistance  through  research  con- 
tracts for  18  programs. 

The  accompanying  table  provides  a  recap 
tabulation  by  States  showing  the  number 
of  colleges  and  universities  affected  by  NASA 
grants  and  research  contracts  as  well  as  the 
number  of  such  programs  within  each  State. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  New  York  leads 
all  the  States  with  the  greatest  number  of 
colleges  and  universities  (22)  receiving 
grants  and  research  contracts;  followed  by 
California  ( 18) ,  6>lo  ( 14) ,  Texas  (14) ,  Penn- 
sylvania ( IJj.r^^sachusetts  (11)  and  the 
balance  In  <fescendlng  order.  California,  how- 
ever, Is  the  leading  State  for  the  greatest 
number  of  NASA-supported  college  or  uni- 
versity programs  (271);  followed  by  Texas 
(124),  New  York  (122).  Pennsylvania  (75), 
Illinois  (73) ,  and  Ohio  (58) . 

As  a  direct  result  of  these  programs,  the 
Nation's  university  community  has  awarded 
In  excess  of  500  graduate  degrees  and  has 
provided  trained  people,  education  and  serv- 
ice In  demonstrating  the  effectiveness  of 
colleges  and  universities  in  helping  to  meet 
the  space  goals  of  NASA  and  the  Nation. 

NASA    UNIVERSITY    PROGRAMS    GRANTS    AND    RESEARCH 
CONTRACTS  (1965  THROUGH  1971) 


January  19,  1972 


January  19,  197 


Number  of 

universities 

Number  ol 

state 

affected 

programs 

Alabama 

35 

Alaska 

10 

Arizona 

43 

Arkansas 

1 

California 

18 

271 

Colorado 

41 

Connecticut 

36 

Delaware 

3 

District  of  Columbia 

25 

Florida... 

43 

Georgia 

27 

Hawaii 

14 

Idaho 

1 

Illinois 

73 

Indiana 

46 

Iowa 

18 

Kansas 

18 

Kentucky 

15 

Louisiana 

13 

Maine 

2 

Maryland 

45 

Massachusetts 

U 

55 

Michigan 

64 

Minnesota 

30 

Misslppi 

11 

Missouri 

26 

Montana 

4 

Nebraska  

2 

Nevada 

4 

New  Hampshire 

16 

New  lersey 

42 

New  Mexico 

18 

New  York 

.      .                 22 

122 

North  Carolina 

32 

North  Dakota    

2 

Ohio 

U 

58 

Oklahoma 

14 

Oregon 

11 

Pennsylvania 

12 

7b 

State 


Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee.  

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin _ 

Wyoming 

Total  U.S.  universities  and 
programs  (50  States  plus 

District  of  Columbia) 

Foreign  countries  (10) 

Total  all  universities  and 
programs . 


Number  of 

universities 

Number  uf 

afleeted 

programs 

3 

9 

2 

6 

2 

3 

3 

16 

14 

124 

3 

16 

1 

2 

9 

52 

2 

15 

I 

5 

2 

23 

1 

3 

223 
15 


1.640 
18 


238 


1,658 


Note:  Total  university  expenditures  by  NASA  (1959  through 
1967),  $2,079,356,567. 


Appendix    II.    NASA   Principal    Prime    Con- 
tractors   and    Stjbcontractors,    General 

Inthoduction 

NASA  principal  prime  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors shared  $3.07  billions  of  U.S.  dol- 
lars during  the  1969  fiscal  year.  These  con- 
tractual dollars  provided  direct  employment 
to  countless  thousands  of  workers  for  the 
production  of  both  space  related  hardware 
and  services  In  all  50  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  In  41  of  the  free  world's  for- 
eign countries  who  support  the  global  space 
network. 

The  accompanying  table  provides  a  com- 
pilation of  the  location  of  all  NASA  prin- 
cipal contractors  and  subcontractors  who 
participate  in  the  United  States  continuing 
efforts  toward  achieving  the  peaceful  con- 
quest of  space.  Figures  quoted  In  the  table 
encompass  the  time  span  from  1960  through 
1969  and  compvite  only  those  NASA  prin- 
cipal prime  contractors  and  subcontractors 
who  received  individual  awards  (contracts, 
grants  or  purchase  orders)  of  the  following 
magnitude: 

Research  and  development  prime  contracts 
of  $10,000  and  over. 

Prime  contracts,  grants  and  purchase  or- 
ders to  educational  Institutions  and  other 
non-profit  organizations  of  $10,000  and  over. 

All  other  prime  contractors  and  purchase 
orders  of  $25,000  and  over. 

First  and  second-tier  subcontractors  and 
purchase  orders  of  $10,000  and  over  on  NASA 
prime  contractors  of  $500,000  and  over — 
14.369  pro-It  and  non-profit  business  orga- 
nizations in  1,832  cities  throughout  all  60 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  received 
major  NASA  contracts  and  sub-contracts.  In 
addition.  165  org.^rizations  in  41  free  world 
foreign  countries  were  also  affected  as  par- 
ticipants In  NASA's  world-wide  coverage  for 
the  space  network.  It  is  of  Interest  to  note 
that  California  leads  all  states  In  the  num- 
ber of  cities  affected  by  NASA  contracts  and 
subcontracts  (235) .  followed  by  Pennsylvania 
(184).  New  York  (182),  New  Jersey  (155). 
Massachusetts  (108),  Ohio  (90),  nilnols  (86) 
and  Connecticxit  (75) .  In  the  area  of  business 
organizations.  California  again  leads  all 
states  with  4,624  organizations  affected  by 
NASA  contracts  and  subcontracts.  Here, 
however,  the  trend  changes.  Next  in  order, 
following  California,  are  business  organiza- 
tions In  the  states  of  New  York  (1083) ,  Flor- 
ida (774),  Massachusetts  (716),  Ohio  (672), 
Texas  (622),  Pennsylvania  (598),  and  Vir- 
ginia (577). 

From  this  sampling,  it  can  he  seen  that 
NASA  procurement  of  quality  space  hard- 
ware and  services  has  resulted  In  the  devel- 
opment and  expansion  of  the  nation's  busi- 
ness organizations  for  the  material  benefit 
of  the  national  work  lorce  and  for  achieve- 
ment of  the  nation's  space  goals. 


NASA  PRINCIPAL  PRIME  CONTRACTORS  AND  SUBCON- 
TRACTORS (JULY  1,  1960  THROUGH  MAY  31,  1969) 


Stat* 


Number  Number  of 
ot  cities  business 
affected  firms 


Alabama t--- 

Alaska ^--- 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware - 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana - 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mame 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  IsUnd 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessae 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia -t — 

Washington \ — 

West  Virginia .-- 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total  U  S.  cities  and 
business  hrms 
representing  50  States 
plus  District  of  Columbia, 
Foreign  countries  and  business 
firms 

Grand  total  cities,  foreign 
countries  and  business 
affected  by  NASA  contracts  and 
subcontracts. 


31 

3 

13 

4 

235 

13 

75 

6 

1 

58 

17 

6 

7 

88 

44 

11 

16 

7 

13 

9 

70 

108 

70 

17 

18 

20 

3 

4 

7 

19 

155 

8 

182 

28 

2 

90 

U 

8 

184 

10 

12 

4 

19 

61 

9 

10 

39 

15 

11 

29 

2 


469 

31 

67 

6 

4,524 

80 

309 

18 

360 

774 

101 

12 

10 

371 

106 

17 

50 

25 

440 

10 

571 

716 

249 

111 

122 

118 

5 

12 

30 

39 

501 

75 

1,083 

68 

2 

672 

81 

27 

698 

29 

18 

4 

73 

622 

23 

16 

577 

43 

15 

83 

6 


1.882 
41 

1.923 


14.369 
165 

14,534 


Note:  NASA  principal  prime  and  subcontractors  receiving 
Individual  awards  of  tne  following  magnitude:        „„„^       . 

(1)  Research  and  development  contracts  of  >10,000  and 
over.  ,  ... 

(2)  Prime  contracts,  grants  and  purchase  orders  to  educa- 
tional institutions  and  nonprofit  organizations  of  $10,000  and 

*»«'■  ...  J         . 

(3)  All  other   prime  contracts  and    purchase    orders  of 

$25,000  and  over.  .         ,.  j        « 

(4)  1st  and  2d  tier  subcontracts  and  purchase  ordeis  of 
$10,000  and  over  on  NASA  prime  contracts  of  $500,000  and 
over. 
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A  NEW  BREED  OF  GOVERNOR 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 


OP  TEKNESSIB 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  national  news 
media  have  often  commented  on  the 
"new  breed"  of  Governor  emerging  in 
many  of  the  Southern  States.  This  new 
breed  of  Governor  is  enlightened,  in- 
volved, and  not  afraid  to  admit  that 
times  have  changed.  To  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  mav  not  be  familiar  with 
the  record  of  Tennessee's  new  Gover- 
nor, Winfleld  Dunn.  I  commend  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Copper  City 
Advance: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WXNFIELD  DrNN,  THE  MAN 

One  morning  last  week  we  were  watch- 
ing the  Today  Show  on  television,  when 
Governor  Winfleld  Dunn  of  Tennessee  was 
Interviewed  by  Prank  McGee.  At  long  last 
the  TV  pundit  found  himself  talking  to  a 
Southern  governor  who  was  Just  as  poised, 
smooth  and  articulate  as  he. 

It  occurred  to  us  at  the  time,  and  we've 
been  thinking  about  It  since,  that  our  gov- 
ernor Is  a  credit  to  the  South,  this  state, 
and  the  nation.  Before  we  move  along  Into 
1972,  with  the  disenchantment  with  politics 
which  will  sweep  over  us  before  too  long, 
we  want  to  say  a  few  kind  words  about  Win- 
field  Dunn,  who  did  not  have  this  paper's 
support  when  he  ran  for  the  Job  he  now 
holds. 

Having  kept  up  with  him,  via  the  news 
media,  since  his  election,  we  have  studied 
him  very  carefully.  We  couldn't  have  cared 
less  about  the  man  when  he  assumed  of- 
fice. We  have  listened  to  his  critics;  and 
he  has  more  than  his  share.  In  and  out  of 
his  party.  We  have  read  the  critical  words 
of  those  political  experts  who  think  he  isn't 
doing  as  well  as  he  should.  It  gradually 
dawned  on  us  that  we  disagree  with  his 
critics. 

If  we  have  any  criticism  of  the  governor 
It's  this;  he  should  try  hard.  In  his  limited 
time,  to  cover  one  end  of  this  state  to  the 
other  and  let  everybody  have  a  chance  to 
meet  him  face  to  face. 

Television  captures  his  sincerity  and 
warmth,  his  compassion  for  unfortunates 
which,  frankly,  we  once  didn't  dream  he  pos- 
sessed. We  have  an  idea  that  this  compassion 
may  not  set  too  well  with  some  of  his  critics. 
It  suits  us  to  a  T.  The  Governor  should  let 
more  Tennesseans,  including  Polk  Countlans, 
get  to  know  him  better  than  they  do. 

As  it  is,  however.  Governor  Dunn  has 
changed  some  minds  In  Tennessee  as  h«  has 
conducted  himself  with  dignity  and  com- 
monsense  In  office.  In  our  own  case,  we  have 
c^me  to  realize  that  one  of  his  greatest 
assets  is  his  public  performance  while  speak- 
ing formally  or  Informally  on  the  air. 

He  isn't  a  ham.  He  doesn't  play  to  the 
camera.  He  doesn't  insult  the  intelligence  of 
listeners  or  viewers.  He  doesn't  play  the 
bigot.  He  is  forthright,  down-to-earth,  ear- 
nest, compelling. 

He  was  in  New  York  on  bxisiness  for  the 
."'tate.  in  the  Interest  of  attracting  more  in- 
dustry. -And  he  did  all  of  us  proud  on  the 
Today  Show.  We  have  had  it  with  Southern 
governors  who  make  spectacles  of  themselves 
on  television,  national  and  otherwise.  He 
has  impressed  us  more  favorably  as  a  man  in 
the  public  eye  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
in  office. 

Our  favorite  governor  of  our  sister  state 
of  Georgia  was  Carl  Sanders;  and  Winfleld 
Dunn  also  Is  of  the  enlightened  school  of 
Southern  governors,  as  Mr.  Sanders  was, 
with  good  taste,  perception  and  fluency. 

Like  Mr.  Sanders,  Winfleld  Dunn  is  for- 
tunate in  having  an  attractive  and  artistic 
wife  who  makes  the  governor's  mansion  a 
home  for  the  family,  while  beautifying  It 
for  all  the  people  of  the  state.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  Dunns  are  the  best,  united 
team  ever  to  occupy  the  governor's  mansion  in 
this  state. 

Governor  Dunn,  the  man?  Great. 


SKTLAB 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TKZA8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  announcement  today  of  Astronauts 
Charles  Conrad,  Jr.,  Alan  L.  Bean,  and 
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Gerald  P.  Carr  as  the  commsuid  pilots  of 
the  three  planned  visits  to  Skylab  A  is 
a  major  milestone  In  the  U.S.  space 
program.  Skylab  A  is  the  forerurmer  of 
permanent  space  stations  which  will 
some  day  provide  to  the  people  of  this 
country  and  the  world  a  manned,  near- 
space  capability  to  survey  the  earth's  re- 
sources, help  direct  its  air  and  sea  traf- 
fic, and  assure  adequate  communications 
and  weather  predictions  for  our  Nation 
and  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  Astro- 
nauts Conrad,  Bean,  and  Carr  are  lead- 
ers of  the  first  long  duration  missions  in 
deep  space.  Their  efforts  and  the  efforts 
of  their  crews  not  only  will  demonstrate 
the  capabilities  expected  of  Skylab  but 
will  also  imdoubtedly  contribute  unfore- 
seen information  and  opportunities  for 
the  utilization  of  space.  I  am  including 
in  the  Record  the  biographies  of  these 
three  outstanding  men  and  their  crews 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  general  public. 

SKTr,AB  Prime  and  Backttp  Crews 

PRIME    CREWS 

Charles  Conrad,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Joseph  Kerwin,  Oak  i'ark.  111. 
Paul  Weltz.  Erie,  Pa. 
Alan  Bean,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 
Owen  Garrlott,  Enid,  Okla. 
Jack  Iiousma,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Gerald  Carr,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 
Edward  Gibson,  Kenmore,  N.T. 
William  Pogue,  Sand  Springs,  Okla. 

BACKTTP   CREWS 

Russell  Schwelckert,  Neptune,  N,J. 
Story  Musgrave,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Bruce  McCandless,  El  Lago.  Tex. 
Vance  Brand.  Longmont,  Colo. 
William  Lenoir,  Miami,  Fla. 
Donn  Llnd,  Mldvale,  Utah. 

BIOGRAPHIES 

Charles  Conrad,  Jr.  (Captain,  VSN) ,  NASA 
Astronaut 

Birthplace  and  date:  Born  on  June  2,  1930, 
In  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Physical  description:  Blond  hair;  blue 
eyes;  height;  5  feet  6>4  inches;  weight:  138 
pounds. 

Education:  Attended  primary  and  second- 
ary schools  in  Haverford,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Lebanon,  New  York;  received  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  in  Aeronautical  Engineer- 
ing from  Princeton  University  in  1953,  an 
Honorary  Master  of  Arts  degree  from  Prince- 
ton in  1966,  an  Honorary  Doctorate  of  Laws 
degree  from  Llncoln-Weslyan  University  in 
1970,  and  an  Honorary  Doctorate  of  Science 
from  Kings  College,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1971. 

Marital  status;  Married  to  the  former 
Jane  DuBose  of  Uvalde.  Texas:  her  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  O.  DuBose,  reside  in  Uvalde. 

Children:  Peter,  December  24,  1954; 
Thomas,  May  3,  1957;  Andrew,  April  30,  1959; 
Christopher,  November  26,  1960. 

Recreational  Interests:  His  hobbles  Include 
golf,  swimming,  and  water  skiing. 

Organizations:  Fellow  of  the  American 
Astronautical  Society,  and  Associate  Fellow 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and 
Astronautics  and  the  Society  of  Experimen- 
tal Test  Pilots. 

Special  honors;  Awarded  the  NASA  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal,  two  NASA  Excep- 
tional Service  Medals,  the  Navy  Astronaut 
Wings,  the  Navy  Distinguished  Service  Medal, 
and  two  Distinguished  Flying  Crosses;  re- 
cipient of  Princeton's  Distinguished  Alum- 
nus Award  for  1966,  the  U.S.  Jaycee's  10  Out- 
standing Yoimg  Men  Award  in  1965,  the 
American  Astronautical  Society  Flight 
Achievement  Award  for  1966,  Pennsylvania's 
Award  for  Excellence  In  Science  and  Tech- 
nology In  1967  and  1969,  the  Rear  Admiral 
William  S.  Parsons  Award  for  Scientific  and 
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Technical  Progress  in  1970,  the  Godfrey  L. 
Cabot  Award  in  1970,  the  Silver  Medal  of  the 
Union  Leaigue  of  Philadelphia  in  1970,  the 
FAI  Turl  Gagarin  Gold  Space  Medal  and  the 
De  La  Vaulz  Medal  in  1970,  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Television  Arts  and  Sciences 
Special  Trustees  Award  in  1970. 

Experience;  Conrad  entered  the  Navy  fol- 
lowing graduation  from  Princeton  University 
and  became  a  naval  aviator.  He  attended  the 
Navy  Test  Pilot  School  at  Patuxent  River, 
Maryland,  and  upon  completing  that  course 
of  instruction  was  assigned  as  a  project  test 
pilot  in  the  armaments  test  division  there. 
He  also  served  at  Patuxent  as  a  flight  in- 
structor and  performance  eng^eer  at  the 
Test  Pilot  School. 

He  has  logged  more  than  5.506  hours  flight 
time,  with  more  than  4,300  hours  in  Jet  air- 
craft. 

Current  assignment:  Captain  Conrad  was 
selected  as  an  astronaut  by  NASA  In  Septem- 
ber 1962.  In  August  1965.  he  served  as  pilot 
on  the  8-day  Gemini  5  flight.  He  and  com- 
mand pilot  Gordon  Cooper  were  latmched 
into  earth  orbit  on  August  21,  and  proceeded 
to  establish  a  space  endurance  record  of  190 
hours  and  66  minutes.  The  flight,  which 
lasted  120  revolutions  and  covered  a  total 
distance  of  3,312,993  statute  miles,  was 
terminated  on  August  29, 1965.  It  was  also  on 
this  flight  that  the  United  States  took  over 
the  lead  in  manhours  in  space. 

On  September  12,  1966,  Conrad  occupied 
the  command  pilot  seat  for  the  3-day  Gemini 
11  mission.  He  executed  orbital  maneuvers 
to  rendezvous  and  dock  in  less  than  one  orbit 
with  a  previously  launched  Agena  and  piloted 
Gemini  11  through  two  periods  of  extrave- 
hicular activity  performed  by  pilot  Richard 
Gordon.  Other  highlights  of  the  flight  In- 
cUided  the  retrieval  of  a  nuclear  emulsion 
experiment  package  during  the  flrst  EVA; 
the  establishment  of  a  new  world  space  al- 
titude record  of  850  statute  miles;  the  com- 
pletion of  the  flrst  tethered  station-keeping 
exercise,  in  which  artificial  gravity  was  pro- 
duced; and  the  completion  of  the  flrst  fully 
automatic  controlled  reentry.  Gemini  11  was 
concluded  on  September  16,  1966,  with  the 
snacecraft  landing  in  the  Atlantic — ZVz  miles 
from  the  prime  recovery  ship  USS  Guam. 

He  was  subsequently  assigned  as  the 
backuD  spacecraft  commander  for  the  Apollo 
IX  flight. 

Conrad  was  spacecraft  commander  of 
Apollo  Xn.  November  14-24.  1969.  With  him 
on  man's  second  lunar  landing  mission  were 
Richard  F.  Gordon  fcommand  module  pilot) 
and  Alan  L.  Bean  (lunar  module  pilot) .  In 
accomplishing  all  of  the  mission's  oblectives. 
the  Apollo  XII  crew  executed  the  flrst  pre- 
cision lunar  landing,  bringing  their  lunar 
module.  "Intrepid."  to  a  safe  touchdown  in 
the  moon's  Ocean  of  Storms;  and  performed 
the  flrst  lunar  traverse  deploying  the  Apollo 
Lunar  Surface  Experiment  Package  (ALSEP) . 
installing  a  nuclear  power  generator  station 
which  would  provide  the  power  source  for 
long-term  scientific  experiments,  gathering 
geologic  samples  of  the  lunar  surface  for  re- 
turn to  earth,  and  completing  a  close-up 
inspection  of  the  Surveyor  III  spacecraft. 
Throughout  the  31-hour  lunar  surface  stay 
by  Conrad  and  Bean,  Richard  Gordon  re- 
mained in  lunar  orbit  aboard  the  command 
module.  "Yankee  Clipper,"  photographing 
landing  sites  for  future  missions.  Apollo  XII 
lasted  244  hours  and  36  minutes  and  was 
concluded  with  a  Pacific  splashdown  and 
subsequent  recovery  operations  by  the  USS 
Hornet. 

Captain  Conrad  has  completed  three  space 
flights,  logging  a  total  of  506  hours  and  48 
minutes  in  space — of  which  7  hours  and  45 
minutes  were  spent  In  EVA  on  the  lunar 
surface. 

Current  duties  involve  training  for  future 
manned  space  flights  and.  as  Chief  of  Skylab 
Operations  for  the  Astronaut  Office,  respon- 
sibility for  monitoring  astronaut  activities 
In  support  of  the  Skylab  rogram. 
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Alan  L.  Bean    {Captain,   VSN)    NASA 
Astronaut 

Birthplace  and  date:  Born  In  Wheeler, 
Texas,  on  March  5,  1932.  His  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arnold  H.  Bean,  reside  in  his  home- 
town Port  Worth,  Texas. 

Physical  description:  Brown  hair  hp.zel 
eyes;  height:  5  feet  9y2  inches;  weight:  155 
pounds. 

Education:  Graduated  from  Paschal  High 
School  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  received  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  In  Aeronautical 
Engineering  from  the  University  of  Texas  In 
1955. 

Marital  status:  Married  to  the  former  Sue 
Ragsdale  of  Dallas.  Texas;  her  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Ragsdale,  are  residents  of 
that  city. 

Children:  Clay  A..  December  18,  1955;  Amy 
Sue,  January  21,  1963. 

Recreational  Interests;  He  enjoys  being 
with  his  two  children,  and  his  hobbies  in- 
clude surflng,  painting,  and  handball.  He 
also  enjoys  swimming,  diving,  and  gym- 
nastics. 

Organizations:  Fellow  of  the  American 
Astronautical  Society;  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Experimental  Test  Pilots,  and  the 
Delta  Kappa  EpsUon. 

Special  honors:  Awarded  the  NASA  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal,  the  Navy  Astro- 
naut Wings  and  Navy  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal;  recipient  of  the  Texas  Press  As- 
sociation's Man  of  the  Year  Award  (1969), 
the  Rear  Admiral  William  S.  Parsons  Award 
for  Scientific  and  Technical  Progress  (1970) 
the  University  of  Texas  Distinguished  Grad- 
uate Award  (1970)  and  Distinguished 
Alumnus  Award  (1970) ,  the  Godfrey  L.  Cabot 
Award  (1970),  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Television  Arts  and  Sciences  Special  Trustees 
Award  (1970). 

Experience;  Bean,  a  Navy  ROTC  student 
at  Texas,  was  commissioned  upon  gradua- 
tion in  1955.  Upon  completing  his  flight 
training,  he  was  assigned  to  Attack  Squadron 
44  at  the  Naval  Air  Station  in  Jacksonville, 
Rorlda,  for  four  years.  He  then  attended  the 
Navy  Test  Pilot  School  at  Patuxent  Rlxer. 
Maryland.  Upon  graduation  he  was  a.ssigned 
as  a  test  pilot  at  the  Naval  Air  Test  Center. 
Patuxent  River,  where  he  flew  all  types  of 
naval  aircraft  (Jet,  propeller,  and  helicopter 
models)  to  evaluate  them  for  Navy  fleet  use. 
Bean  participated  In  the  initial  Navy  evalua- 
tion of  both  the  A5A  and  A4E  Jet  attack  air- 
planes. He  attended  the  School  of  Aviation 
Safety  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  was  next  assigned  to  Attack 
Squadron  172  at  Cecil  Field,  Florida,  as 
an  A-4  light  Jet  attack  pilot. 

During  his  career,  he  has  flown  27  types 
of  military  aircraft  as  well  as  many  civil- 
ian airplanes.  He  has  logged  more  than  4.410 
hours  flying  time — including  3,674  hours  In 
jet  aircraft. 

Current  assignment:  Captain  Bean  was 
one  of  the  third  group  of  astronauts  named 
by  NASA  in  October  1963.  He  served  as  back- 
up command  pilot  for  the  Gemini  10  mis- 
sion and  as  backup  lunar  module  pilot  for 
the  Apollo  IX  mission  and  was  lunar  module 
pilot  for  the  flight  of  Apollo  XII,  November 
14-24. 1969. 

With  him  on  man's  second  lunar  landing 
mission  were  Charles  Conrad  (spacecraft 
commander)  and  Richard  F.  Gordon  (com- 
mand module  pilot).  The  Apollo  XII  crew 
accomplished  all  mission  objectives.  Captain 
Conrad  and  Captain  Bean  executed  a  pre- 
cision lunar  landing,  bringing  their  lunar 
module,  "Intrepid,"  to  a  safe  touchdown  In 
the  moon's  Ocean  of  Storms — within  300 
feet  of  their  targeted  landing  point.  On  the 
surface,  they  performed  a  lunar  geology 
traverse  of  one  mile  and  deployed  the  Apollo 
Lunar  Stirface  Experiment  Package  (ALSEP) 
installing  the  flrst  nuclear  power  genera- 
tor station  on  the  moon  to  provide  the 
jHJwer  source  for  these  long-term  scienti- 
fic experiments  which  continue  in  opera- 
tion  today.   Conrad   and   Bean   then  com- 
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pleted  a  close-up  Inspection  of  the  Surveyor 
in  spacecraft,  returning  several  parts  of 
the  Siu'veyor  to  earth.  Throughout  the  lunar 
surface  stay  by  Conrad  and  Bean.  Captain 
Richard  Gordon  remained  In  lunar  orbit 
aboard  the  command  module,  "Yankee  Clip- 
per." photographing  landing  sites  for  future 
missions  and  areas  of  scientific  import. 

Captain  Bean  has  logged  a  total  of  244 
hours  and  36  minutes  of  space  flight.  31 
hours  and  31  minutes  on  the  moon — of 
which  7  hours  and  45  minutes  were  spent 
outside  the  spacecraft  on  the  lunar  surface. 

Gerald   Paul  Carr    (Lieutenant  colonel, 
VSMC),  NASA  Astronaut 

Birthplace  and  date;  Born  in  Denver. 
Colorado,  on  August  22,  1932.  but  raised  in 
Santa  Ana,  California,  which  he  calls  his 
home  town.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Freda  L.  Carr, 
resides  Is  Santa  Ana. 

Physical  description:  Brown  hair;  blue 
eyes;  height;  5  feet  9  Inches;  weight:  155 
pounds. 

Education:  Graduated  from  Santa  Ana 
High  School,  Santa  Ana,  California;  re- 
ceived a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering  from  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  Aeronautical  Engineering  from  the 
U.S.  Naval  Postgraduate  School  in  1961,  and 
a  Master  of  Science  degree  in  Aeronautical 
Engineering  from  Princeton  University  in 
1962. 

Marital  status:  Married  to  the  former  Jo 
Ann  Ruth  Petrle  of  Santa  Ana.  California. 

Children:  Jennifer  Anne.  July  1.  1955; 
Jamee  Adele  and  Jeffrey  Ernest.  July  3, 
1958:  John  Christian,  April  4,  1962;  Jessica 
Louise  and  Joshua  Lee,  March  12,  1964. 

Recreational  interests;  He  enjoys  sailing 
and  playing  golf,  tennis,  badminton,  and 
handball.  His  hobbles  include  woodworking 
and  restoration  of  an  old  automobile. 

Organizations:  Member  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Association,  the  University  of  Southern 
California  Alumni  Association,  and  Tau 
Kappa  Epsllon.  President  of  the  Houston 
Trojan  Alumni  Club,  and  Texas  Chairman 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society's  I.Q.  Society. 

Special  Honors:  Awarded  the  National  De- 
fense Service  Medal,  the  Armed  Forces  Ex- 
peditionary Medal  and  the  Marine  Corps 
Exp>edltlonary  Medal,  and  a  Letter  of  Com- 
mendation from  the  Commander  of  Carrier 
Division  n. 

Experience:  When  Informed  by  NASA  of  his 
selection  for  astronaut  training,  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  Test  Directors  Section,  Marine 
Air  Control  Squadron  Three,  a  unit  respon- 
sible for  carrying  out  testing  and  evaluation 
of  Marine  Tactical   Data  Systems. 

Carr  began  his  military  career  In  1949  with 
the  Navy,  and  In  1950  he  was  appointed  a 
midshipman  (NROTC)  and  enrolled  in  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  Upon 
graduation  in  1954.  he  received  his  commis- 
sion and  subsequently  refKjrted  to  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  Officers'  Basic  School  at 
Quantlco.  Virginia.  He  received  his  flleht 
training  at  Pensacola.  Florida,  and  Kings- 
vllle.  Texas,  and  was  then  assigned  to  Marine 
All-Weather-Flghter  Squadron  114  where  he 
gained  experience  in  the  F-9  and  the  F-6A 
Skyray.  After  postgraduate  training,  he 
served  with  Marine  All-Weather-Flghter- 
Squadron  122  from  1962  to  1965  piloting  the 
P-8  Crusader  in  the  United  States  and  Far 
East.  Other  aircraft  he  has  flown  include  the 
F-4,  T-1,  T-33,  T-28.  T-38,  H-13,  and  ground 
effect  machines. 

He  has  logged  more  than  3.100  flying  hours. 
2.440  hours  of  which  is  Jet  time. 

Current  assignment:  Lt.  Colonel  Carr  Is  one 
of  the  19  astronauts  selected  by  NASA  in 
April  1966.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
astronaut  support  crews  for  the  Apollo  ^^II 
and  XII  flights,  and  was  Invol'ed  In  the  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  the  lunar  roving 
vehicle  which  is  being  tised  on  the  lunar  sur- 
face by  Apollo  flight  crews.  His  present  duties 
involve  crew  training  for  Project  Skylab. 
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Joseph  P.  Kerwin  (Commander,  MC,  USN) 
NASA  Astronaut 
Birthplace  and  date:  Born  February  19, 
1932,  In  Oak  Park,  Illinois.  His  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Kerwin,  are  residents  of 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Physical  description:  Brown  hair;  blue 
eyes:  height:  6  feet;  weight:  no  pounds. 

Education:  Graduated  from  Penwick  High 
School.  Oak  Park,  Illinois.  In  1949;  received  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  In  Philosophy  from 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts. In  1953;  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  degree 
from  Northwestern  University  Medical 
School,  Chicago,  Illinois,  In  1967;  completed 
Internship  at  the  District  of  Columbia  Gen- 
eral Hospital  In  Washington,  D.C.;  and  at- 
tended the  U.S.  Navy  School  of  Aviation  Med- 
icine, Pensacola.  Florida. 

Marital  status:  Married  to  the  former 
Shirley  Ann  Good  of  Danville,  Pennsylvania. 
Her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Good, 
reside  In  Danville. 

Children:  Sharon,  September  14,  1963; 
Joanna,  January  5,  1966;  Krlstlna,  May  4, 
1968. 

Recreational  Interests:  His  hobbles  are 
reading  and  classical  music. 

Organizations:  Fellow  the  Aerospace  Medi- 
cal Association;  and  member  of  the  Aircraft 
Owners  and  Pilots  Association,  and  Phi 
Beta  PI. 

Special  honors:  Awarded  the  MSC  Certifi- 
cate of  Commendation  (1970). 

Experience:  Kerwin,  a  Commander,  has 
been  In  the  Navy  Medical  Corps  since  July 
1958.  Prior  to  becoming  a  naval  aviator,  he 
served  two  years  as  flight  stirgeon  with  Ma- 
rine Air  Group  14  at  Cherry  Point,  North 
Carolina.  He  earned  his  pilot's  wings  at  Bee- 
vllle.  Texas,  in  1962. 

He  then  became  flight  surgeon  for  Fighter 
Squadron  101  at  Oceana  Naval  Air  Station, 
Virginia  Beach,  Virginia,  and  was  subse- 
quently assigned  as  staff  flight  surgeon  for 
Air  Wing  Four  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Cecil 
Field,  Florida. 

He  has  logged  2,000  hours  flying  time — 
1,800  hours  m  Jet  aircraft. 

Current  assignment:   Commander  Kerwin 
was  selected  as  a  scientist-astronaut  by  NASA 
In  June   1966.  He  Is  currently  Involved   In 
training  for  future  manned  space  flights. 
Pa7U  Joseph  Weitz  {Commander,  USN) , 
NASA  Astronaut 
Birthplace  and  date:  Born  In  Erie,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  July  25,  1932.  His  mother,  Mrs. 
Violet  Martin,  now  resides  In  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Physical  description:  Blond  hair;  blue  eyes: 
height:  5  feet  10  Inches;  weight:  180  pounds. 
Education:  Attended  McKlnley  Elemen- 
tary School  In  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  Har- 
borcreek  High  School  In  Harborcreek,  Penn- 
sylvania; received  a  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree In  Aeronautical  Engineering  from  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  In  1954  and  a  Mas- 
ter's degree  In  Aeronautical  Engineering 
from  the  U.S.  Naval  Postgraduate  School  In 
Monterey,  California.  In  1964. 

Marital  status:  Married  to  the  former  Suz- 
anne M.  Berry  of  Harborcreek,  Pennsylvania; 
her  father  Is  Mr.  John  H.  Berry. 

Children:  Mathew  J.,  September  23,  1958: 
Cynthia  A..  September  25, 1961. 

Recreational  Interests:  Hunting  and  Ash- 
ing are  among  his  hobbies. 

Special  honors:  Recipient  of  the  Air  Medal 
(5  awards)  and  the  Navy  Commendation 
Medal  for  combat  flights  in  the  Viet  Nam 
area:  presented  the  Secretary-  of  Navy  Com- 
mendation for  Achievement  as  a  result  of 
leading  a  flak-damaged  airplane  to  a  safe 
landing:  and  for  his  performance  during  the 
period  June  through  November  1965  as  a 
member  of  CVW-7  embarked  In  USS  Inde- 
pendence fCVA-e2),  he  received  the  Navy 
Unit  Commendation. 

Experience:  Weltz  received  his  commission 
as  an  Ensign  through  the  NROTC  program 
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at  Pennsylvania  State  University  and,  upon 
graduation  In  1954,  was  assigned  to  USS  John 
A.  Bole  (DD-755)  as  CIC  Officer.  After  having 
served  In  this  capacity  for  one  year,  he  com- 
pleted his  flight  training  at  Corpus  Chrl.sti. 
Texas,  in  September  1956. 

He  was  an  A-4  Tactics  Instructor  with 
VA-44  at  the  Naval  Air  Station  in  Jackson- 
ville. Florida,  from  1956  to  1960  and  a  proj- 
ect officer  for  various  air-to-ground  delivery 
tactics  projects  while  on  duty  with  VX-5  at 
China  Lake,  California,  from  September  1960 
to  June  1962.  He  completed  the  next  two 
years  at  ti.e  U.S.  Naval  Postgraduate  School 
and  was  then  assigned  to  VAH-4  at  the  Naval 
Air  Station  In  Whldbey.  Washington,  In  June 
1964.  It  was  during  this  tour  of  duty,  while 
serving  as  a  detachment  offlcer-ln-charge, 
that  announcement  was  made  In  April  1966 
of  Ms  selection  to  the  astronaut  tralnlrg  pro- 
gram. 

He  has  logged  more  than  3,700  hours  flying 
time — 3,200  hours  In  Jet  aircraft. 

Current  assignment:  Commander  Weltz  Is 
one  of  the  19  astronauts  selected  by  NASA  In 
April  1966.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
astronaut  support  crew  for  Apollo  xn.  and 
his  present  duties  Involve  training  for  future 
manned  space  flights. 

Owen  K.  Garriott  (Ph.  D.),  NASA  Astronaut 
Birthplace  and  date:    Bom  November  22 
1930.   In   Enid,    Oklahoma.  His  parents.  Mr! 
and  Mrs.  Ov.en  Garriott,  r°clde  In  Enid. 

Physical  description:  Brown  hair;  blue 
eyes;  height:  5  feet  9  Inches:  weight:  140 
pounds. 

Education:  Graduated  from  Enid  High 
School:  received  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
In  Electrical  Engineering  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  In  1953.  a  Master  of  Sci- 
ence degree  and  a  Doctorate  In  Electrical  En- 
gineering from  Stanford  University  In  1957 
and  1960.  respectively. 

Marital  status:  Married  to  the  former 
Helen  Mary  Walker  of  Enid,  Oklahoma.  Her 
parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  A.  Walker,  re- 
side In  Enid. 

Children:  Randall  O..  March  29.  1955;  Rob- 
ert K.,  December  7,  1956:  Richard  A..  July  4. 
1961;  Linda  .S..  September  7.  1966. 

Recreational  Interests:  His  hobbles  Include 
amateur  radio,  sailing  and  scuba  diving. 

Organizations:  Member  of  the  American 
Geophysical  Union,  the  Institute  of  Electri- 
cal and  Electronic  Engineers.  Tau  Beta  Pi, 
Sigma  XI.  the  International  Scientific  Radio 
Union  (URSI) .  and  the  American  Astronomi- 
cal Society. 

Special  honors:  National  Science  Fo'anda- 
tlon  Fellowship  at  Cambridge  University  and 
at  the  Radio  Research  Station  at  Slough, 
England,  1960-1961. 

Experience:  From  1961  until  1965,  he 
taught  electronics,  electromagnetic  theory, 
and  Ionospheric  physics  In  the  Denartmeiit 
of  Electrical  Engineering  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. He  has  performed  research  In  ionospheric 
physics  since  obtaining  his  doctorate,  and  he 
has  authored  or  co-authored  over  25  scientific 
DP.pers  and  one  book  in  this  area. 

Garriott  has  logged  over  1.600  hours  flying 
time — Including  over  1.200  In  jet  aircraft  and 
the  remainder  In  light  aircraft  and  helicop- 
ters. In  addition  to  NASA  ratings,  he  main- 
tains FAA  commercial  pilot  and  flight  in- 
rtructor  certification. 

Current  assignment:   Dr.  Garriott  was  se- 
lected as  a  scientist-astronaut  by  NASA  In 
June  1965.  He  has  since  completed  a  53-week 
course    In    flight    training    at    Williams    Air 
Force  Base,  Arizona.  He  Is  presently  Involved 
In  training  for  future  manned  space  flights. 
William    Reid    Poque    (Lieutenant    Colonel, 
VSAF).  NASA   Astronaut 
Birthplace    and    date:    Born    January    23. 
1930,  In  Okemah.  Oklahoma,  and  Is  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  W.  Pogue.  who  live  In 
Sand  Springs,  Oklahoma 
Physical    description:    Brown    hair;    blue 
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eyes;   height:   5  feet  9  Inches;   weight:    163 
pounds. 

Education:  Attended  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  m  Oklahoma;  received  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  In  Education  from 
Oklahoma  Baptist  University  In  1951  and  a 
Master  of  Science  degree  in  Mathematics 
from  Oklahoma  State  University  in  1960. 

Marital  status:  Married  to  the  former 
Helen  J.  Dlttmar  of  Shawnee,  Oklahoma, 
whose  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  l! 
Dlttmar.  reside  in  Hugo,  Oklahoma. 

ChUdren:  William  R.,  September  5,  1953; 
Layna  S.,  June  9,  1955;  Thomas  R.,  Septem- 
ber 12,  1967. 

Recreational  Interests:  He  enjoys  playing 
squash  and  handball,  and  his  hobbles  are 
handcrafts  and  stereo  systems. 

Organizations:  Member  of  the  Air  Force 
Association;  the  Research  Society  of  Amer- 
ica; the  Society  of  Experimental  Test  Pilots; 
and  Sigma  Xi. 

Special  honors:  Presented  the  MSC  Supe- 
rior Achievement  Award  (1970);  winner  of 
the  Air  Medal,  the  Air  Force  Commendation 
Medal,  and  the  National  Defense  Service 
Medal;  and,  as  a  member  of  the  USAP  Thun- 
derblrds.  Is  the  recipient  of  an  Outstandlns 
Unit  Citation. 

Experience:  Pogue.  an  Air  Force  Lt.  Colonel, 
came  to  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  from 
an  assignment  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base, 
California,  where  he  had  been  an  instructor 
at  the  Air  Force  Aerospace  Research  Pilot 
School  since  October  1965. 

He  enlisted  In  the  Air  Force  in  1951  and 
received  his  commission  in  1952.  While  serv- 
ing with  the  Fifth  Air  Force  during  the 
Korean  conflict,  from  1953  to  1954,  he  flew 
43  combat  missions;  and  from  1955  to  1957, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  USAF  Thunderblrds. 
He  has  gained  proficiency  In  more  than  50 
types  and  models  of  American  and  British 
aircraft  and  Is  qualified  as  a  civilian  flight 
Instructor.  Pogue  served  as  a  mathematics 
Instructor  at  the  USAP  Academy  In  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado,  from  1960  to  1963.  In  Sep- 
tember 1965,  he  completed  a  two  year  tour 
as  test  pilot  with  the  British  Ministry  of 
Aviation  under  the  USAF/RAP  Exchange 
Program,  after  graduating  from  the  Empire 
Test  Pilots'  School  in  Farnsborough,  Eng- 
land. 

He  has  logged  4,400  hours  flight  time— 
3,400  hours  in  Jet  aircraft. 

Current  assignment:  Lt  Colonel  Pogue  Is 
one  of  the  19  astronauts  selected  by  NASA 
In  April  1966.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
astronaut  support  crews  for  the  Apollo  VII. 
XI,  and  XIV  missions. 
Edward  G.  Gibson  (  Ph  D.),  NASA  Astronaut 

Birthplace  and  date:  Bom  November  8, 
1936,  In  Buffalo,  New  York.  His  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Calder  A.  Gibson,  reside  in  Ken- 
more.  New  York. 

Physical  description:  Brown  hair;  brown 
eyes;  height:  6  feet  9  inches;  weight:  160 
pounds. 

Education:  Graduated  from  Kenmore 
Senior  High  School.  Kenmore,  New  York;  re- 
ceived a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  In  Engi- 
neering from  the  University  of  Rochester. 
New  York,  in  June  1959:  a  Master  of  Science 
degree  In  Engineering  (Jet  Propulsion  Op- 
tion) from  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  June  1960;  and  a  Doctorate  in  En- 
gineering with  a  minor  In  Physics  from  the 
Callfprnla  Institute  of  Technology  in  June 
1964. 

Marital  status:  Married  to  the  former  Ju- 
lia Ann  Volk  of  Township  of  Tonawanda, 
New  York.  Her  father,  Mr.  John  B.  Volk, 
resides  In  Township  of  Tonawanda.  New 
York. 

Children;  Jannet,  November  9,  1960;  John 
E..  May  2.  1964;  Julie.  October  12,  1968. 

Recreational  Interests:  His  hobbles  In- 
clude athletics,  scuba  diving,  and  solar  ob- 
servations. 

Organizations:    Member  of  the  American 
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Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics, 
Tau  Beta  Pi,  and  Sigma  XI.  He  w.<i8  an  R.  C. 
Baker  Fellow  and  a  Fellow  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  at  the  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

Experience:  While  studying  at  Caltech, 
Gibson  was  a  research  assistant  studying  in 
the  fields  of  Jet  propulsion  and  classical 
physics.  His  technical  publications  were  in 
the  field  of  plasma  physics.  He  was  senior 
research  scientist  with  the  Applied  Research 
Laboratories  of  Phllco  Corporation  at  New- 
port Beach,  California,  from  June  1964  un- 
til coming  to  NASA.  While  at  Phllco,  he  did 
research  on  lasers  and  the  optical  break- 
down of  gases. 

He  has  logged  1,500  hours  flying  time — 
1 .400  hours  m  Jet  aircraft. 

Current  assignment:  Dr.  Gibson  was  se- 
lected as  a  scientist-astronaut  by  NASA  in 
June  1965.  He  completed  a  53-week  course 
in  flight  training  at  Williams  Air  Force  Base, 
Arizona,  and  earned  his  Air  Force  wings.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  the  astronaut  sup- 
port crew  for  the  Apollo  XTT  flight. 

Jack  Robert  Lousma  (Major,  USMC),  NASA 
Astronaut 

Birthplace  and  date:  Born  February  29, 
1936.  In  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  His  father, 
Mr.  Jacob  Lousma,  resides  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Physical  description:  Blond  hair;  blue 
eyes;  height:  6  feet;  weight:  185  pounds. 

Education:  Attended  Tappan  Junior  High 
School  and  Ann  Arbor  High  School  in  Ann 
Arbor.  Michigan;  received  a  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence degree  in  Aeronautical  Engineering 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  In  1959  and 
the  degree  of  Aeronautical  Engineer  from  the 
U.S.  Naval  Postgraduate  School  in  1965. 

Martial  status:  Married  to  the  former 
Gratia  Kay  Smeltzer  of  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan. 
Her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Smeltzer. 
reside  In  Ann  Arbor. 

Children:  Timothy  J.,  December  23.  1963; 
Matthew  O.,  July  14.  1966;  Mary  T..  Septem- 
ber 22,  1968. 

Recreational  Interests:  He  Is  an  avid  golf- 
ing enthusiast  and  enjoys  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. 

Organizations:  Member  of  the  Society  of 
the  Sigma  XI.  the  University  of  Michigan 
"M  "  Club,  and  the  Officers*  Christian  Union. 

Special  honors:  Awarded  the  MSC  Certifi- 
cate of  Commendation  (1970). 

Experience:  Lousma  was  assigned  as  a  re- 
connaissance pilot  with  VMCJ-2,  2nd  MAW, 
at  Cherry  Point,  North  Carolina,  before  com- 
ing to  Houston  and  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center. 

He  has  been  a  Marine  Corps  officer  since 
1969  and  received  his  wings  in  1960  after 
completing  his  training  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Air 
Training  Command.  He  was  then  assigned  to 
VMA-224,  2nd  MAW,  as  an  attack  pUot  and 
later  served  with  VMA-224,  1st  MAW,  at 
Iwakunl,  Japan. 

He  has  logged  2,600  hours  of  flight  time — 
2.400  hours  In  Jet  aircraft  and  200  hours  In 
helicopters. 

Current  assignment :  Major  Lousma  is  one 
of  the  19  astronauts  selected  by  NASA  in 
April  1966.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
astronaut  support  crews  for  the  Apollo  IX, 
X.  and  xm  missions. 

Russell   L.    Schweickart    (Mr.),   NASA 
Astronaut 

Birthplace  and  date:  Born  October  25, 1935, 
in  Neptune.  New  Jersey.  His  parents.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Schweickart,  reside  In  Sea  Girt, 
New  Jersey. 

Physical  description:  Red  hair;  blue  eyes; 
height.  6  feet;   weight:   161  i>ounds. 

Education:  Graduated  from  Manasquan 
High  School,  New  Jersey;  received  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  In  Aeronautical  Engineering 
and  a  Master  of  Science  degree  in  Aeronautics 
and  Astronautics  from  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 
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Marital  status :  Married  to  the  former  Clare 
O.  Whltfleld  of  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Her  parents 
are  the  Randolph  Whltflelds  of  Atlanta. 

Children:  Vlckl,  September  12,  1959;  Ran- 
dolph and  Russell,  September  8.  1960;  Elln. 
October  19,  1961;  Diana,  July  26.  1964. 

Recreational  interests:  His  hobbies  are 
amateur  astronomy,  photography,  and  elec- 
tronics. 

Organizations:  Fellow  of  the  American 
Astronautlcal  Society;  and  member  of  the 
Society  of  Experimental  Test  Pilots,  the  Ex- 
plorers Club,  the  American  Institute  of 
Aeronautics  and  Astronautics,  and  Eigma  Xi. 

Special  honors:  Awarded  the  NASA  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal,  the  FAI  De  La 
Vaulx  Medal  in  1970,  and  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Television  Arts  and  Sciences  Special 
Trustees  Award  for  1969. 

Experience:  Schweickart  served  as  a  pilot 
in  the  United  States  Air  Force  and  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  from  1956  to  1963. 

He  was  a  research  scientist  at  the  Experi- 
mental Astronomy  Laboratory  at  MIT,  and 
his  work  there  Involved  research  in  upper 
atmospheric  physics,  star  tracking,  and  stabi- 
lization of  stellar  Images.  His  thesis  for  a 
Master's  degree  at  MIT  concerned  strato- 
spheric radiance. 

He  has  logged  3,250  hours  flight  time — 
2,850  hours  in  Jet   aircraft. 

Current  assignment:  Mr.  Schweickart  was 
one  of  the  third  group  of  astronauts  named 
by  NASA  m  October  1963. 

He  served  as  lunar  module  pilot  the  Apollo 
IX,  March  3-13,  1969.  This  was  the  third 
manned  filght  In  the  Apollo  series,  the  second 
to  be  launched  by  a  Saturn  V,  and  the  first 
manned  filght  of  the  lunar  module. 

Following  a  Saturn  V  launch  into  a  near 
circular  102.3  x  103.9  nautical  mile  orbit. 
Apollo  IX  successfully  accomplished  com- 
mand/service module  separation,  trans- 
position, and  docking  maneuvers  with  the 
lunar  module.  The  crew  then  separated  their 
docked  spacecraft  from  the  S-IVB  third  stage 
and  commenced  an  Intensive  five  days  of 
checkout  operations  with  the  lunar  module. 
Highlight  of  this  evaluation  was  completion 
of  a  critical  lunar-orbit  rendezvous  simula- 
tion and  subsequent  docking,  initiated  by 
James  McDlvltt  and  Russell  Schweickart 
from  within  the  lunar  module  at  a  separation 
distance  which  exceeded  100  miles  from  the 
command/service  module  piloted  by  Dave 
Scott. 

Russell  Schweickart  and  James  McDlvltt 
also  demonstrated  and  confirmed  the  opera- 
tional feasibility  of  crew  transfer  and  extra- 
vehicular activity  techniques  and  equipment. 
During  a  46-mlnute  EVA,  Schweickart  evalu- 
ated external  transfer  capability,  made 
photographs,  and  retrieved  thermal  samples 
from  the  lunar  module  exterior.  This  EVA 
marked  the  first  space  test  of  the  Apollo 
portable  life  support  system  backpack  which 
provided  breathing  oxygen  and  suit  pres- 
surlzatlon  and  cooling  Independent  of  the 
spacecraft  life  support  system. 

Apollo  IX  splashed  down  less  than  four 
miles  from  the  helicopter  carrier  USS 
GUADALCANAL.  Completing  his  first  flight, 
Schweickart  has  logged  241  hours  in  space. 

Mr.  Schweickart  continues  training  for 
future  manned  space  flights  and  is  assigned 
additional  responsibility  within  the  Astro- 
naut Office  for  coordinating  the  ATM  (Apollo 
Telescope  Mount)  and  EVA  (extravehicular 
activities)  to  be  used  in  Project  Skylab. 

Story  Muagrave  (MJ).) ,  NASA  Astronaut 

Birthplace  and  date:  Born  August  19,  1935, 
In  Boston,  Massachusetts,  but  considers  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  to  be  his  hometown.  His 
mother,  Mrs.  Marguerite  Swann  Musgrave, 
resides  In  Upper  Saddle  River,  New  Jersey. 

Physical  description:  Blond  hair;  blue  eyes; 
height:  5  feet  10  Inches;  weight:  155  pounds. 

Education:  Graduated  from  St.  Mark's 
High  Scbool  in  Soutbborough,  Massachu- 
setts; received  s  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
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statistics  from  Syracuse  University  in  1958,  a 
Master  of  Business  Administration  degree  in 
Operations  Analysis  and  Computer  Program- 
ming from  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  in  1959,  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in 
Chemistry  from  M&rietta  College  in  1960,  a 
Doctorate  in  Medicine  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  1964,  and  a  Master  of  Science  In  Bi- 
ophysics from  the  University  of  Kentucky  in 
1966;  and  expects  to  receive  a  Doctorate  in 
Physiology  from  the  University  of  Kentucky 
in   1972. 

Marital  statixs:  ^larried  to  the  former  Pa- 
tricia Marguerite  Van  Kirk  of  Patterson,  New 
Jersey.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  Neil  Van  Kirk,  re- 
sides in  Wayne,  New  Jersey. 

Children:  Lorelei  Lisa.  March  27,  1961; 
Bradley  Scott,  July  3,  1962;  Holly  Kay,  De- 
cember 13,  1963;  Christopher  Todd,  May  12, 
1965;  Jeffrey  Paul,  June  19,  1967. 

Recreational  interests:  His  hobbles  are 
playing  chess,  bicycling,  parachuting,  pho- 
tography, flying,  water  skiing,  running,  scuba 
diving,  handball,  gardening,  and  nxotor- 
cycUng. 

Organizations:  Member  of  the  Aero^ace 
Medical  Association,  the  Aircraft  Owners  and 
Pilots  Association,  the  Air  Force  Association, 
Alpha  Kappa  Psi,  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronau- 
tics, the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
Civil  Aviation  Medical  Association,  the  Fly- 
ing Physicians  Association,  the  National 
Aeronautics  Association,  the  National  Aero- 
space Education  Council,  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society,  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Phi  Delta  Tbeta,  the  Soaring  So- 
ciety of  America,  and  the  United  States  Para- 
chute Association. 

Special  honors:  Awarded  the  National  De- 
fense Service  Medal  and  an  Outstanding 
Unit  Citation  as  a  member  of  United  States 
Marine  Corps  squadron  VMA-212;  recipient 
of  a  United  States  Air  Force  Poet-doctoral 
Fellowship  (1966-1966)  and  a  National  Heart 
Institute  Post-doctoral  PellowBhip  (1966- 
1967). 

Experience:  Following  graduation  from 
high  school  In  1953,  Musgrave  entered  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  and  completed 
basic  training  at  Parrls  Island,  South  Caro- 
lina. He  then  repwrted  to  the  Naval  Air  Tech- 
nical Training  Center  at  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  where  he  at- 
tended classes  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Airman  Pre- 
paratory School  and  the  U.S.  Naval  Aviation 
Electrician  and  Instrument  Technician 
School.  He  served  as  an  electrician  and  in- 
strument technician  and  as  an  aircraft  crew 
chief  while  completing  duty  assignments  In 
Korea,  Japan,  and  Hawaii  and  aboard  the 
carrier  USS  Wasp  in  the  far  east. 

He  has  flown  40  different  types  of  slngle- 
and  multi-engine  civilian  and  military  air- 
craft, logging  over  4.400  hours  flying  time, 
and  he  holds  instructor,  instrument  instruc- 
tor, and  airline  transport  ratings.  An  ac- 
complished parachutist,  be  has  made  more 
than  200  free  falls — including  70  experimen- 
tal free  fall  descents  Involved  with  human 
aerodynamics.  He  holds  an  International 
Jumpmaster  Class  C  License  and  was  Presi- 
dent and  Jumpmaster  of  the  Bluegrass  Sport 
Parachuting  Association  in  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, from  1964  to  1967. 

Dr.  Musgrave  served  a  surgical  Internship 
from  1964  to  1966  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky Medical  Center  in  Lexington.  He  re- 
mained there  until  the  summer  of  1967  as  a 
U.S.  Air  Force  post-doctoral  fellow  in  Aero- 
space Physiology  and  Medicine  and  as  a  Na- 
tional Heart  Institute  post-doctoral  fellow. 

Musgrave  is  presently  a  part-time  resident 
in  general  surgery  at  the  Denver  General 
Hospital  and  a  part-time  instructor  in  the 
Department  of  Physiology  and  Biophysics  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky  Medical  Center. 

Current  assignment:  Dr.  Musgrave  was 
selected  as  a  scientist-astronaut  by  NASA  In 
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August  1967.  He  has  since  completed  the  Ini- 
tial academic  and  flight  training  and  Is  cur- 
rently Involved  In  further  training  for  future 
manned  space  flights. 

Bruce  McCandless  II  [Lieutenant  Command- 
er, VSN)  NASA  AstTonaut 

Birthplace  and  date:  Bom  June  8,  1937,  In 
Boston.  Massachusetts. 

Physical  description:  Brown  hair;  blue 
eyes;  height:  5  feet  10  Inches;  weight:  150 
pounds. 

Education:  Graduate  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
Senior  High  School,  Long  Beach,  California; 
received  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
Naval  Sciences  from  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  in  1958,  a  Master  of  Science  de- 
gree in  Electrical  Engineering  from  Stanford 
University  In  1965,  and  Is  working  towards  a 
Ph.  D.  In  Electrical  Engineering  at  Stanford 
University. 

Marital  status :  Married  to  the  former  Ber- 
nlce  Doyle  of  Rahway,  New  Jersey.  Her 
mother,  Mrs.  Charles  Doyle,  resides  in  Yuma, 
Arizona. 

ChUdren:  Bruce  ni.  August  15, 1961;  Tracy, 
July  13.  1963. 

Recreational    'nterests:     His    hobbles    are 
electronics,  photography,  sailing,  and  scuba 
diving;    and   he  also  enjoys  swinuning  and 
,  playing  volleyball. 

Organizations:  Member  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  Alumni  .Association  (Class  of  1958); 
the  National  Geographic  Society;  the  U.S. 
Naval  Institute;  the  Institute  of  Electrical 
and  Electronic  Engineers;  and  the  National 
Audubon  Society. 

Special  honors:  Awarded  the  Exjjert  Rifle 
and  Pistol  Shot  Medals  and  holder  of  the 
National  Defense  Service  Medal  and  the 
American  Expedltlonarj*  Service  Medal. 

Elxperlence :  McCandless  v/as  graduated  sec- 
ond In  a  class  of  B')9  from  Annapolis  and  sub- 
sequently received  flight  training  from  the 
Naval  Aviation  Training  Command  at  bases 
in  Pensacola,  Florida,  and  Klngsville,  Texas. 
He  was  designated  a  Naval  Aviator  in  March 
of  1960  and  proceeded  to  Key  West.  Florida, 
for  weapons  system  -and  carrier  landing  train- 
ing in  the  F-6A  Skyray.  He  was  assigned  to 
Fighter  Squadron  One  Hundred  Two  (VF- 
102)  from  December  1960  to  February  1964, 
flying  the  Skyray  and  the  F-4B  Phantom  II, 
and  saw  duty  aboard  the  USS  Forrestal  (CVA- 
59)  and  the  USS  Enterprise  (CVA(N)-65),  In- 
cluding the  latter's  participation  In  the 
Cuban  Blockade.  Per  three  months  In  early 
1964.  he  was  an  Instrument  Flight  Instruc- 
tor in  Attack  Squadron  Forty-Three  (VA- 
43)  at  the  Naval  Air  Station  Apollo  Soucek 
Field,  Oceana,  Virginia,  and  then  reported  to 
the  Naval  Reservs  OfiBcers'  Training  Corps 
Unit  at  Stanford  University  for  graduate 
studies  in  electrical  engineering. 

He  has  gained  flying  proficiency  in  the 
TV33B  Shootlngstar,  T-38A  Talon,  F-4B 
Phantom  II,  F-6A  Skyray,  F-11  Tiger,  TP-9J 
Cougar,  T-1  Seastar,  and  T-34B  Mentor  air- 
craft, and  the  Bell  47G  helicopter.  He  has 
logged  more  than  2,500  hours  of  flying  time — 
2,250  la  Jet  aircraft. 

Current  assignment:  Lt.  Commander  Mc- 
Candless is  one  of  the  19  astronauts  selected 
by  NASA  In  April  1966.  He  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  astronaut  support  crew  for  the 
Apollo  xrv  mission  and  Is  a  co-Investigator 
on  the  M-509  astronaut  maneuvering  unit 
experiment  in  the  Skylab  Program. 

Vance  DeVoe  Brand  (Mr.),  NASA  astronaut 
Birthplace  and  date:   Born  In  Longmont, 
Colorado,  May  9,  1931.  His  parents.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Rudolph  W.  Brand,  reside  In  Longmont. 
Physical  description:  Blond  hair:  gray  eyes; 
height:  5  feet  11  Inches;  weight:  175  pounds. 
Education:     Graduated    from     Longmont 
High  School.  Longmont,  Colorado;  received  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Business  from 
the  University  of  Colorado  in  1953,  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  In  Aeronautical  Engineering 
from  the  University  of  Colorado  in  1960,  and 
a  Master's  degree  in  Business  Administration 
from  the  University  cf  California  at  Los  An- 
geles In  1964. 
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Marital  status :  Married  to  the  former  Joan 
Virginia  Weninger  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  Her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  D.  Weninger,  re- 
side in  Chicago. 

Children:  Susan  N.,  April  30,  1954;  Steph- 
anie, August  6,  1955;  Patrick  R.,  March  22, 
1958;  Kevin  S.,  December  1, 1963. 

Recreational  interests:  Skin  diving,  skiing, 
handball,  and  Jogging. 

Organizations:  Member  of  the  Society  of 
Experimental  Test  Pilots,  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics, 
Sigma  Nu,  and  Beta  Ganuna  Sigma. 

Special  honors :  Presented  the  MSC  Certifi- 
cate cf  Commendation  (1970) . 

Experience:  Brand  served  as  a  commis- 
sioned officer  and  naval  aviator  with  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  from  1953  to  1957.  His  Marine 
Corps  assignments  included  a  15-month  tour 
In  Japan  as  a  Jet  fighter  pilot.  Following  his 
release  from  active  duty,  he  continued  flying 
fighter  aircraft  In  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
and  the  Air  National  Guard  until  1964,  and 
he  still  retains  a  commission  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

From  1960  to  1966.  Brand  was  employed  as 
a  civilian  by  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion. He  flrst  worked  as  a  flight  test  engineer 
on  the  P3A  'Orion'  aircraft  and  later  trans- 
ferred to  the  experimental  test  pilot  ranks.  In 
1963,  he  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Test 
Pilot  School  and  was  assigned  to  Palmdale, 
California,  as  an  experimental  test  pilot  on 
Canadian  and  German  F-104  development 
programs.  Immediately  prior  to  his  selection 
to  the  astronaut  program.  Brand  was  as- 
signed to  the  West  German  F-104Q  Flight 
Test  Center  at  Istres,  France,  as  an  experi- 
mental test  pilot  and  leader  of  a  Lockheed 
flight  test  advisory  group. 

He  has  logged  4,030  hours  of  flying  time, 
which  Include  3,260  In  Jets  and  330  hours  in 
helicopters. 

Current  assignment:  Mr.  Brand  is  one  of 
the  19  astronauts  selected  by  NASA  in  April 
1966.  He  served  as  a  crew  member  for  the 
thermal  vacuum  test  of  2TV-1,  the  protot>'pe 
command  module;  and  he  was  a  member  of 
the  astronaut  support  crews  for  the  Apollo 
VIII  and  XIII  missions.  Brand  served  as 
backup  command  module  pilot  for  Apollo  XV. 

William  B.  Lenoir  (Ph.  D.),  NASA  Astronaut 

Birthplace  and  date:  Born  on  March  14, 
1939,  in  Miami,  Florida.  His  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Lenoir,  reside  In  Miami. 

Physical  description:  Brown  hair;  brown 
eyes;  height:  5  feet  10  inches;  weight:  165 
pounds. 

Education;  Attended  primary  and  second- 
ary schools  in  Coral  Gables,  Florida;  Is  a 
graduate  of  the  Msissachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  where  he  received  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  Electrical  Enghieerlng  in 
1961,  a  Master  of  Science  degree  In  1962,  and 
a  Doctorate  In  1965. 

Marital  status :  Married  to  the  former  Eliz- 
abeth May  Frost,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  F.  Frost  who  reside  In  Brookllne, 
Massachusetts. 

Children:  William  B,  Jr.,  April  6,  1965; 
Samantha  E.,  March  20,  1968. 

Recreational  interests :  His  hobbles  Include 
sailing  and  woodworking,  and  he  also  enjoys 
Ice  hockey. 

Organizations:  Member  of  the  American 
Geophysical  Union;  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  the  Amer- 
ican Astronomical  Society;  the  American 
Institute  of  Physics;  Eta  Kappa  Nu;  and  the 
Society  of  Sigma  Xi. 

Special  honors:  Sloan  Scholar  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  win- 
ner of  the  Carleton  E.  Tucker  Award  for 
Teaching  Excellence  at  MIT. 

Experience:  From  1964  to  1965,  Lenoir  was 
an  Instructor  at  MIT;  and  in  1965,  he  wsis 
named  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering. His  work  at  MIT  Included  teaching 
electromagnetic  theory  and  systems  theory 
and  performing  research  In  the  remote  sens- 
ing of  planetary  atmospheres  and  surfaces 
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and  the  theory  of  radiative  transfer  In  aniso- 
tropic media. 

He  Is  participating  as  an  Investor  In  sev- 
eral satellite  experiments  and  continues  his 
research  in  this  area  while  completing  astro- 
naut training. 

He  has  logged  900  hours  flying  time  In 
jet  aircraft. 

Current  assignment:  Dr.  Lenoir  was  se- 
lected as  a  scientist-astronaut  by  NASA  In 
August  1967.  He  completed  the  Initial  aca- 
demic training  and  a  63-week  course  In  flight 
training  at  Laughlin  Air  Force  Base,  Texas. 
He  is  currently  Involved  In  training  for  fu- 
ture manned  space  flights. 

Don  (not  "Donald")  Leslie  Lind  (Ph.  D.), 
NASA  Astronaut 

Birthplace  and  date:  Born  In  Mldvale, 
Utah,  on  May  18,  1930.  His  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leslie  A.  Llnd,  reside  in  Mldvale,  Utah. 

Physical  description:  Brown  hair;  hazel 
eyes;  height:  5  feet  11%  Inches;  weight:  170 
pounds. 

Education:  Attended  Mldvale  Elementary 
School  and  Is  a  graduate  of  Jordan  High 
School,  Sandy,  Utah;  received  a  Bachelor  at 
Science  degree  with  high  honors  In  Physics 
from  the  University  of  Utah  In  1953  and  a 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  In  High  Energy 
Nuclear  Physics  in  1964  from  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley. 

Marital  status:  Married  to  the  former  Kath- 
leen Maughan  of  Logan,  Utah;  her  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Howard  Maughan,  reside  In 
Logan. 

Children:  Carol  Ann,  January  24,  1956; 
David  M.,  November  29,  1956;  Dawna,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1958;  Douglas  M.,  October  26,  1960; 
Kimberly,  April  30,  1963;  Lisa  Christine. 
March  26, 1970. 

Recreational  Interests:  Hobbles  are  ama- 
teur theatricals,  play  writing,  and  sculptur- 
ing; and  he  is  an  avid  swimmer  and  skier. 

Organizations:  Member  of  the  American 
Geophysical  Union,  the  American  Association 
for  Advancement  of  Science,  the  Society  of 
Sigma  XI,  and  Phi  Kappa  Phi. 

Experience:  Before  his  selection  as  an  as- 
tronaut, he  worked  at  the  NASA  Goddard 
Space  Flight  Center  as  a  space  physicist.  He 
had  been  with  Goddard  since  1964  and  was 
involved  in  experiments  to  determine  the 
nature  and  properties  of  low  energy  particles 
within  the  earth's  magnetosphere  and  In- 
terplanetEtfy  space.  Previous  to  this,  he 
worked  at  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory 
Berkeley,  California,  doing  research  In  pion"- 
nucleon  scattering,  a  type  of  basic  high 
energy  particles  Interaction. 

Lind  holds  the  rank  of  a  Commander  In  the 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve  and  has  held  his  Reserve 
status  since  September  1957.  He  served  four 
years  on  active  duty  with  the  Navy  and  began 
his  military  career  In  January  1954  at  the 
U.S.  Navy  Officer  Candidate  School  In  New- 
port, Rhode  Island.  He  received  his  wings  In 
September  1955  after  completing  training 
with  the  Flight  Training  Command  and  was 
subsequently  assigned  to  VF-143  then  de- 
ployed at  San  Diego  and  later  aboard  the  car- 
rier USS  Hancock. 

He  has  logged  more  than  2,900  hours  flying 
time — 2,300  hours  in  Jet  aircraft. 

Current  assignment :  Dr.  Lind  is  one  of  the 
19  astronauts  selected  by  NASA  in  April  1966. 
He  is  currently  Involved  In  training  for  future 
manned  space  flights. 


LETTERS  AND  COMMENTS  FROM 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  NORTHERN  WIS- 
CONSIN INVITED 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
cerpts and  reprints  from  the  Congres- 
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January  19,  1972 

SIGNAL  Record  I  have  Inserted  In  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks  today  are  a  partial 
summary  of  my  accomplishments  in  my 
almost  30  years  in  Congress.  I  am  proud 
of  my  record  and  of  these  accomplish- 
ments. 

It  is  my  hope  that  after  reading 
through  my  remarks  and  assessing  my 
actions  in  Congress,  that  the  folks  of  the 
present  Seventh  and  Tenth  Districts  feel 
free  to  write  me  and  let  me  know  their 
views.  I  welcome  these  views  today  as  I 
have  for  the  past  almost  30  years  and  I 
look  forward  to  the  'viewpoints  of  the 
folks  to  whom  I  am  iiltimately  responsi- 
ble. I  would  Uke  especially  to  hear  from 
the  counties  which  will  comprise  the  new 
Seventh  District  after  January  3, 1973. 

Please  address  your  letters  to  Con- 
gressman Alvin  E.  O'Konski,  2406  Ray- 
burn  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20515, 
or  phone  area  code  (202)  225-3361. 


ANOTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  HERBERT 
AFFAIR 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  uxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  several  letters,  as  have  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  from  constituents  con- 
cerned over  former  Lt.  Col.  Anthony  B 
Herbert's  well  publicized  attacks  on  the 
Army  in  connection  with  its  handling  of 
Vietnam  atrocity  reports. 

Through  the  newspapers  and  on  tele- 
vision we  have  heard  Colonel  Herbert's 
allegations.  We  have  not  heard  the 
Army's  side  of  this  matter  and  the  news 
media  generally  has  taken  Colonel  Her- 
bert's statements  at  face  value. 

Now,  however,  the  distinguished  mili- 
tary affairs  analyst,  Gen.  S.  L.  A.  Mar- 
shall, retired,  has  quoted  excerpts  from 
a  letter  which  casts  Colonel  Herbert  in  a 
somewhat  different  light.  The  letter  was 
written  by  a  former  Army  captain.  James 
C.  McCann  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  who 
served  for  58  days  under  Herbert's  com- 
mand in  Vietnam.  General  Marshall's 
article  appeared  in  the  January  13  1972 
issue  of  the  Champaign.  HI.,  News- 
Gazette.  I  include  it  here  so  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  a  better  understanding 
01  the  other  side  of  this  issue: 
Herbert  Affair  May  Not  Have  Been  Army 
Blundeb 
(By  Gen.  8.  L.  A.  Marshall.  Retired) 
When  former  Lt.  Col.  Anthony  B.  Herbert 
publicly  protested  that  he  was  about  to  be 
done  wrong  by  the  UJ3.  Army  because  of  his 
concern  for  humanity  and  the  failure  of  his 
superiors  to  back  him  when  he  reported  atroc- 
st-fi^»lf  Vietnam,  he  got  a  big  press,  was 
starred  on  the  Dick  Cavett  TV  show  and  was 
Invited  by  one  presidential  hopefiU  to  Join 
his  camp. 

Herbert  said  that  his  reason  for  mairiTiE 
his  case  a  national  concern  is  that  "The 
American  people  have  a  right  to  know." 

In  that  commendable  sentiment.  If  In 
nothing  else,  he  has  become  Joined  by  one  of 
his  former  rifle  company  commanders,  ex- 
Capt.  James  O.  McCann,  now  of  Milwaukee. 
An  OCS  graduate  with  four  years  in  the 
Army,  McCann  did  hla  time  In  Vietnam  with 
the  173rd  Airborne  Brigade  and  through  the 
58  days  in  which  Herbert  commanded  a  bat- 
talion. McCann  was  directly  under  him. 
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Believing  that  the  American  people  have 
a  right  to  know,  McCann  several  weeks  ago 
composed  a  carefully  worded,  typed  letter, 
copies  of  which  went  to  high-up  servants  of 
govenmient  In  Washington,  including  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services  committees.  None 
of  the  addressees  are  In  the  military.  Mc- 
Cann's  object,  as  stated  in  the  letter,  was  to 
inform  that  nvunt>er  of  Individuals  what  fleld 
service  was  like  under  Herbert  during  his  68 
days,  that  they  might  judge  where  truth  lies. 

The  essence  of  McCann  "s  Indictment  of 
Herbert  I3  to  be  found  in  three  paragraphs 
describing  Incidents  that  engaged  him  per- 
sonally and  are  best  repeated  verbatim: 

"(1)  On  the  day  he  (Herbert)  assumed 
command  of  the  battalion  he  assembled  the 
officers  for  a  customary  Introductory  brleflng. 
At  this  Initial  meeting  LTC  Herbert  opemy 
boasted  of  his  supers  ability  to  fabricate  any 
story  whatsoever  for  personal  gain,  and  fur- 
ther praised  himself  for  being  'court-mar- 
tialed twice,"  commenting  that  the  Army  was 
unable  to  prove  anything  becaiise  he  'could 
always  get  six  or  seven  NCO's  to  swear  to  any- 
thing he  wanted.' 

"(2)  At  least  twice  to  my  personal  knowl- 
edge, LTC  Herbert  while  counseling  enlisted 
men  in  my  company  for  disciplinary  reasons, 
physically  mistreated  them  by  striking  them. 
Unfortunately  he  permitted  this  nefarious 
method  of  "counseling"  to  become  a  stand- 
ard, personal  practice  and  to  become  common 
for  him  to  boast  of  hla  abUlty  to  'handle' 
discipline  problems  In  this  manner. 

"(3)  Dimng  a  combat  operation  at  Phy 
Thu,  Vietnam,  in  March  27,  1969,  whUe  my 
element  was  engaged  with  a  hostile  force, 
LTC  Herbert  asked  me  how  many  enemy 
KIA's  (killed  in  action)  we  had.  We  told  him 
that  we  had  seen  four.  He  replied  ,'weU, 
there's  sixteen  right  there,'  gesturing  toward 
a  point,  five  yards  away,  on  an  open  beach. 
I  told  him  that  all  I  saw  was  'sand  and  water.' 
He  responded,  'Weil,  they  tire  right  there,' 
again  pointing  to  the  same  location.  Follow- 
ing the  action  LTC  Herbert  multiplied  that 
number  of  actual  enemy  reported  killed 
(by  McCann)  by  flve.  Then  KIA's  had  been 
verlfled  (by  the  committed  elements  of  the 
battalion)    but  he  reported  50." 

McCann's  letter  went  on  to  say  that  where- 
as It  Is  generally  believed  In  the  United 
States  that  all  body  counts  In  the  Vietnam 
fighting  are  either  faked  or  grossly  exag- 
gerated, that  had  not  been  true  within  the 
battalion.  Prior  to  the  coming  of  Herbert.  The 
battalion  had  been  scrupulous  In  this  matter, 
and  officers  were  Instructed  to  confirm  "be- 
yond reasonable  doubt"  any  reported  enemy 
KIA.  During  Herbert's  time  the  policy  was 
flouted  and  repeatedly  violated. 

All  the  way  through  McCann  sounds  like 
a  man  deeply  troubled  by  what  he  feels  com- 
pelled to  say. 

Two  other  sentences  call  for  direct  quota- 
tion. "It  Is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  disclose 
these  adverse  matters  about  a  high  ranking 
officer  In  the  U.S.  Army,  matters  which  I  can 
truthfully  say  were  the  only  unfortunate  ex- 
periences I  had  with  my  superiors  while 
performhig  my  duty  In  my  four  years  of 
service  .  .  .  LTC  Herbert's  open  pride  In  his 
abUlty  to  manufacture  untruth  .  .  .  left  an 
Indelible  scar  on  my  memory  of  what  was 
otherwise  a  proud  experience  with  men  or- 
dered to  perform  In  battle." 

Here  Is  quite  a  testament  to  the  officer 
corps  from  an  apparently  highly  sensitive 
man.  On  the  other  hand.  It  must  seem  to 
every  other  ex-combat  hand  who  has  served 
honorably  and  holds  his  head  high  that  Mc- 
Cann Is  entitled  to  some  better  answer  than 
he  has  yet  received,  lest  the  scar  hurt  more 
than  it  should. 

Herbert  has  presented  himself  to  the 
American  people  as  the  outstanding  hero  of 
the  Korean  War,  an  incorruptible  who  was 
unjustly  relieved  In  Vietnam  due  to  the  vice 
In  his  superiors.  The  media  took  that  self- 
portrait  at  face  value  and  passed  It  along. 
Television  ezUarged  and  animated  It.  The 
general  public  has  enough  faith  in  the  figure 
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that  high  authority  is  loath  to  do  anything 
about  Herbert  other  than  afford  him  an  hon- 
orable separation. 

McCann  has  more  nerve  than  that.  He  has 
gone  the  full  mile  at  some  risk.  Either  he 
has  integrity  or  he  Is  111  met  with  that 
silence  that  signifies  contempt.  For  If  he  Is 
telling  the  truth,  Herbert  is  guilty  of  con- 
duct unbecoming  and  worse.  Any  officer  who 
habitually  strikes  enlisted  men  Is  no  petty 
offender  though  he  may  be  mentally  lU.  The 
American  people  do  have  a  right  to  know  the 
truth  of  this  affair  and  to  cover  It  up  Is 
worse  than  a  crime;  It  Is  a  blunder. 


POSTAL  SERVICE  FORUM  TURNS 
INTO  ONE-WAY  DISCUSSION 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  IS.  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
U.S.  Postal  Service  called  a  pubUc  forum 
on  short  notice  the  other  day  to  discuss 
mail  classification. 

In  view  of  the  short  notice,  attend- 
ance was  slim.  There  were  more  listeners 
from  the  Postal  Service  and  the  mailer 
organizations  than  there  were  observers 
and  potential  speakers  from  the  public 
sector. 

But  I  am  disturbed  to  read  of  the 
casual,  indeed  cavalier,  treatment  ac- 
corded the  one  citizen  who  sought  to 
raise  appropriate  questions. 

There  was  no  response  to  any  of  the 
questions,  even  to  such  civil  questions  as 
to  whether  there  would  be  any  further 
meetings  and  earlier  notice. 

Maybe  there  was  not  a  ready  answer 
for  every  question.  The  subject  is  con- 
troversial and  complex.  But,  it  seems  to 
me  that  postal  officials  should  have  been 
more  than  mute  statues  at  the  head 
table. 

The  new  Postal  Service  is  pleading  for 
public  cooperation  and  understanding. 
It  makes  the  same  plea  to  Members  of 
Congress.  Fine,  but  how  long  must  we 
tolerate  the  one-way  street? 

I  recognize,  perhaps  better  than  any- 
one, that  the  new  Postal  Service  has  its 
work  cut  out  and  the  job  is  not  an  easy 
one.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  it 
could  be  easier  for  all  concerned  if  there 
was  a  little  more  cooperation  in  return 
and  a  restoration  of  the  two-way  street 
of  communication  that  existed  under  the 
former  and  much-criticized  Post  Office 
Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks  I 
include  the  text  of  a  January  18  story 
about   the  forum   In   the  Wall   Street 
Journal: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  18, 1972] 

Lone    ParvATE    Citizen    Questions,    Storms 
Feom  Postal  Heaeinc 

Washington. — Only  one  member  of  the 
public  showed  up  to  speak  at  the  Postsil 
Service's  public  forum  on  mail  classification 
yesterday,  and  she  stormed  out  of  the  session 
when  assembled  postal  officials  refused  to 
answer  her  questions. 

Mrs.  Doris  Behre.  a  housewrife  and  mother 
of  five  who  heads  the  Virginia  Citizens  Con- 
sumer Council,  was  the  only  person  who  ad- 
dressed the  panel  of  seven  top  postal  officials, 
meeting  to  allow  private  citizens  a  chance 
to  offer  suggestions  on  changes  in  the  fa- 
miliar flrst,  second,  third  and  fourth  classes 
of  mall.  Reclassification  of  postal  services . 
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required  under  law  by  next  January,  Is  one  of 
the    touchiest    problems   facing   the   Postal 
Service. 

Although  about  50  persons  attended  the 
forum,  almost  all  were  postal  employes  or 
representatives  of  large  mailer  groups  who 
attended  merely  to  hear  the  citizen  com- 
ments. 

"HUBRIEDLT    CALLED    MEETINO"? 

The  soft-spoken,  articulate  Mrs.  Behre 
said  she  wasn't  surprised  at  the  poor  turn- 
out because  the  meeting  wasn't  announced 
until  last  Thursday.  "Certainly  one  hur- 
riedly called  meeting  here  In  Washington 
provides  little  opportunity  to  determine  how 
consumers  across  the  country  feel  about  pro- 
posed or  pending  changes."  she  asserted.  And, 
she  added,  few  private  citizens  have  the 
means  or  time  to  make  a  trip  to  Washing- 
ton for  such  a  meeting. 

Then,  conceding  she  knew  little  about  the 
question  of  mall  classification,  she  asked  a 
series  of  questions:  Would  consumers  be 
given  information  "as  to  just  what  the  de- 
partment Is  thinking  about"  on  mall  classi- 
fication? What  will  be  the  program's  scope? 
Has  an  outline  already  been  formulated  that 
win  be  a  pattern  for  mall  classification? 

Postal  officials  were  silent, 

"How  much  time  will  we  have  to  prepare 
the  material  and  suggestions  as  to  the  new 
mail  clas.siflcation  program?"  Mrs.  Behre 
wondered.  Ron  Lee.  Assistant  Postmaster 
Oeneral,  customer  development,  who  chaired 
the  meeting,  didn't  respond. 

Mrs.  Behre  continued  her  questions:  How 
many  other  meetings  have  been  held  and 
how  many  are  planned?  Are  all  the  meetings 
for  the  public  to  be  held  in  Washingtoti? 

Mr.  Lee  quietly  stood  behind  the  podium 
in  the  huge  Postal  Service  auditorium  and 
didn't  reply.  The  audience,  including  Mrs. 
Behre,  fidgeted. 

"DISILLUSION"   CIIEO 

She  told  the  postal  officials  that  coni>umers 
are  "already  dlslllusiuued  with  things  that 
have  happened"  since  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  creating  the  semi-Independent 
Postal  Service,  was  approved  m  August  1970. 
She  cited  the  substantial  postal  rate  In- 
creases that  went  into  effect  on  a  temporary 
basis  last  year  and  she  asserted  that  mall 
service  continues  to  deteriorate.  "There  doe.s 
not  seem  to  be  anybody  in  authority  who  can 
review  unsubstantiated  and  unnecessary 
costs  incurred  in  the  new  Postal  Service," 
she  said. 

When  no  postal  official  responded  after 
several  minutes.  Mrs.  Behre  marched  from 
the  auditorium. 

Mr.  Lee  said  the  meeting  wasn't  to  be  a 
"give-and-take  session,  a  discussion,  between 
Postal  Service  and  private  citizens."  Rather, 
he  said,  the  Postal  Service  only  wanted  to 
gather  suggestions 

After  the  15-mlnute  meeting,  Mr.  Lee  said 
he  would  respond  to  Mrs.  Behre's  questloiis 
by  mall.  He  Indicated,  however,  that  he 
didn't  think  further  public  meetings  would 
be  necessary.  "We've  received  many  calls  and 
letters  from  the  public  on  this  classification 
issue,"  he  said.  He  also  defended  the  four-day 
notice  of  the  meeting,  saying  it  was  ade- 
quate. 


WEEKLY  REPORTS  TO  NINTH 
DISTRICT  RESIDENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Reco«b,  I  include  the  texte  of  my  three 
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weekly  reports  to  Ninth  District  resi- 
dents from  December  13,  20,  and  27  on 
the  United  Nations: 

United  Nations — I 
The  XTnlted  Nations  today  probably  enjoys 
less  confidence,  both  on  the  part  of  Its  mem- 
bers and  the  American  public,  than  at  any 
time  in  its  26-year  history.  People  doubt  Its 
ability  to  deal  with  the  great  questions  of 
war  and  peace  In  the  world,  and  they  are  in- 
creasingly critical  of  the  UN's  financial  and 
organizational  inadequacies. 

The  admittance  of  mainland  China  and 
the  expulsion  of  Nationalist  China  brought 
demands  that  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
UN  be  curtailed  and  that  the  United  States 
pull  out  of  the  UN.  In  recent  days  the  UN's 
apparent  failure  to  prevent  a  conflict  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan  also  has  further 
eroded  confidence  in  the  world  organization. 
A  Gallup  poll,  taken  last  month  after  the 
admission  of  mainland  China  showed  that 
the  prestige  of  the  United  Nations  dropped 
to  an  all-time  low  In  the  U.S.  Only  35  per- 
cent of  those  polled  said  the  UN  was  doliig 
a  good  Job  In  solving  the  problems  it  has 
faced.  The  UN  had  a  44  percent  "good"  rat- 
ing in  1970.  and  a  49  percent  "good"  rating  In 
1967. 

Although  world  leaders  always  pay  their 
respects  to  the  UN,  even  they  acknowledge 
a  crisis  of  confidence  in  the  UN  and  acknowl- 
edge that  it  is  Increasingly  bypassed  or 
ignored  by  iu  members  as  they  deal  with 
the  central  problems  of  the  day. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  decline  in 
confidence  In  the  UN.  It  has  been  oversold, 
and  misunderstood.  Many  forget  that  the  UN 
was  built  on  the  assumption  that  the  lead- 
ing powers  would  remain  unified  and  would 
use  the  UN  to  impose  stability  and  peace. 

The  most  Important  reason  for  the  decline 
in  confidence  is  that  all  of  us  are  disap- 
pointed in  the  UN's  performance.  Our  as- 
pirations for  it  have  far  outstripped  its  per- 
formance. The  UN  has  failed  to  stop  conflict 
when  the  big  powers  disagree,  as  was  made 
clear  again  last  week  when  the  Soviet  Union 
vetoed  the  cease  fire  resolution  to  halt  the 
India-Pakistan  War. 

The  failures  of  the  UN  are  easy  to  spot. 
It  has  failed  to  bring  peace  to  Vietnam,  to 
prevent  Soviet  Intervention  in  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia,  or  the  end  of  colonialism 
and  racism  in  Africa,  or  slow  down  the  arms 
race.  Much  of  the  debate  in  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly seems  unhitched  from  reality.  Its 
financial  status  Is  approaching  bankruptcy 
and  its  procedures  are  antiquated. 

The  Ihjange  thing,  then,  U  that  although 
few  people  are  happy  with  the  United  Na- 
tions, almost  all  member  nations  want  it 
to  go  on.  It  has  assumed  the  recognition  of 
a  permanent  world  Institution,  and  that,  in 
Itself,  Is  no  small  accomplishment.  Its  pred- 
ecessor, the  League  of  Nations,  lasted  36 
years — the  current  age  of  the  UN — but  the 
last  eight  years  of  the  League's  existence 
accomplished  nothing  of  consequence  be- 
cause of  indifference,  antiquated  procedures 
and  ineffectiveness. 

When  founded,  the  UN  had  51  member 
nations,  most  of  them  white,  old,  Indiistrlal- 
ized.  and  well  off.  Today  It  has  131  members, 
most  of  them  non-white,  young,  under- 
developed and  poor.  The  polarization  today  is 
less  between  East  and  West,  than  North  and 
South,  rich  and  poor,  white  and  non-white. 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  has  observed  that 
half  of  the  world's  population  was  bom  after 
the  UN  was  founded. 

From  its  Inception,  the  United  States  has 
consistently  supported  the  United  Nations. 
On  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  UN  last  year.  President  Nixon  echoed  the 
commltments^of  Presidents  Truman,  Elsen- 
hower, Kennedy  and  Johnson  when  he  said: 
".  .  .  the  United  States  will  go  the  extra 
mile  in  doing  our  part  toward  making  the 
UN  succeed." 

This  consistent  record  of  support  for  the 
UN  may  appear  puzzling  In  light  of  its  lall- 
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ures  and  imperfections,  but  there  are  good 
reasons  for  it  as  I  will  discuss  in  next  week's 
newsletter. 

United  Nations — n 

In  light  of  the  umted  Nation's  spotty  rec- 
ord in  maintaining  peace  in  the  world  In  the 
last  26  years,  more  and  more  Americans  are 
asking  why  we  consistently  support  the  or- 
ganization. There  are  several  reasons  for  the 
support. 

1.  Peace:  The  UN  has  helped  to  prevent. 
or  contain,  violence  in  Cyprus,  the  Middle 
East,  the  Congo,  Kashmir  (on  two  occasions 
before  the  most  recent  outbreak),  and  in 
other  areas. 

Disarmament:  The  UN's  Geneva  Disarma- 
ment Committee  has  sponsored  treaties  for 
the  peaceful  use  of  the  seabed  and  outer 
space,  and  was  the  instrument  for  the  rat- 
ification of  the  limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  1963  and  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollfer- 
atlon  Treaty  of  1968,  which  are  significant 
steps  in  arms  control. 

Pood:  UN-promoted  growing  techniques 
and  new  seed  strains  helped  create  the  "green 
revolution,"  Increasing  world  food  produc- 
tion by  50  percent  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

Health:  The  UN's  world-wide  disease  erad- 
ication programs  have  made  giant  steps  in 
the  control  of  malaria  and  other  diseases. 

The  list  of  achievements  also  includes 
progress  In  education,  international  law,  land 
reform,  decolonization  and  natlon-bulldlng. 

2.  The  UN  has  become  an  important,  but 
not  an  exclusive,  Instrument  of  American 
foreign  policy.  UN  action  generaUy  coincides 
with  U.S.  policy  because  it  seeks  the  same 
kind  of  world  we  do.  Of  the  hundreds  of  Im- 
portant votes  cast  In  the  UN  Oeneral  As- 
sembly and  S€c\irity  Oovmcil,  the  U.S.  has 
lost  only  a  handful.  The  UN  Is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  foreign  policy,  but  one  Instrument 
among  many  we  use  to  carry  out  American 
foreign  policy.  Other  instruments  of  policy 
Include  our  military  power,  the  Peace  Corps, 
foreign  assistance,  the  diplomatic  corps,  al- 
liances with  other  nations.  Informational 
programs,  and  other  International  organiza- 
tions. 

3.  The  UN  Is  a  center  for  debate  and  nego- 
tiation: The  UN  also  Is  a  unique  forum  for 
debate,  publicity  and  persuasion  where  both 
weak  and  strong  nations  can  make  their 
case.  It  is  a  standing  diplomatic  conference 
where  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  can  be 
sought  through  quiet  diplomacy.  Where  else 
in  the  world  could  the  American  Secretary  of 
State  see  the  representatives  of  92  nations 
In  two  weeks  as  he  did  this  fall  and  discuss 
with  them  a  vast  number  of  problems? 

4.  The  UN  Is  a  place  tor  action,  too.  It 
serves  as  an  alternative  to  unilateral  inter- 
vention In  disputes  (as  in  the  Congo  and 
Cyprus) ,  allaying  fears  that  the  intervening 
power  is  trying  to  expand  its  control.  Such  a 
role  reduces  the  risk  of  big  power  confron- 
tation or  Involvement,  lightens  the  load  on 
the  U.S.  for  peacekeeping,  and  enhances  third 
party  factfinding  and  observation.  The  UN 
and  Its  specialized  agencies  are  the  center  of 
action  in  areas  like  international  law  (air- 
craft hijacking,  law  of  the  sea),  economic 
development  (UN  development  fund  and 
World  Bank),  social  problems  (international 
narcotic  control),  and  disaster  relief  (East 
Pakistani  cyclone,  Peruvian  eiuthquake). 

6.  The  UN  Is  essential  to  deal  with  the 
problems  arising  from  technology.  Advancing 
technology  has  created  international  prob- 
lems, which  require  an  international  moni- 
toring and  decision-making  body  such  as  the 
UN.  The  measurement  of  environmental  dan- 
gers, and  their  eradication,  cannot  be  han- 
dled by  nations  acting  alone.  Such  problems 
as  ocean  oil  dumping,  waste  disposal,  weather 
modification  and  fishing  rights  must  be  re- 
solved internationally  and  the  UN  Is  the  ob- 
vious adjudicator. 

6.  The  UN  Is  a  bargain.  The  total  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  the  operation  of  the  UN  in  1970 
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was  $318  million,  about  $1.57  cents  for  etich 
U.S.  resident,  as  compared  to  Sweden's  con- 
tribution of  $9.40-per-person. 

The  total  annual  budget  of  the  UN  is  about 
$900  million — about  one-tenth  the  annual 
budget  of  the  city  of  New  York — to  operate 
all  I'us  programs.  About  80%  of  the  UN  budget 
is  .spent  for  widely  applauded  health,  educa- 
tion and  developing  programs. 

A^  the  host  country,  the  U.S.  derives  a 
number  of  economic  benefits  from  the  UN, 
including  more  than  $120  million  annually 
from  rentals,  services  and  purchases  by  the 
UN  personnel  in  this  country. 

Having  looked  at  the  Imperfections  and 
the  achievements  of  the  UN,  next  week  I  will 
discuss  the  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  im- 
prove the  UN. 

Unfted  Nations — III 
With  the  UN  under  fire  and  in  a  state  of 
crisis,  several  proposals  should  be  considered 
to  strengthen  it.  Among  them: 

FINANCIAL  REFORMS 

Secretary  General  U  Thant  stated  In  his 
last  report  that  the  UN  is  on  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy.  To  avert  the  financial  collapse 
of  the  UN,  reforms  are  Imperative. 

This  year  the  U.S.  contributed  $335  million, 
or  37.2  percent,  of  the  $901  million  budget 
for  the  U.N.  and  all  of  its  activities.  The  U.S. 
paid  about  30  percent  of  the  total  assessed 
contributions  for  the  U.N.  regular  budget, 
and  40  percent  of  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions for  the  special  programs  such  as  the 
funds  for  children  and  refugees,  and  peace- 
keeping operations.  Assessments  to  the  U.N. 
are  based  on  the  ability  of  a  country  to  pay; 
•A'ith  a  strict  application  of  that  formula, 
the  U.S.  would  pay  abo'ut  40  percent  of  the 
total  U.N.  budget,  since  the  U.S.  economy 
is  roughly  40  percent  of  the  world's  wealth. 
The  U.S.  share  of  the  assessed  contributions 
has  been  negotiated  downward  over  the 
years,  and  another  reduction  is  expected  in 
1973.  The  aim  of  U.S.  officials  is  to  reduce 
the  U.S.  share  to  about  25  percent  over  the 
next  few  years. 

Proposals  to  ease  the  UN's  financial  plight 
need  much  discussion.  They  Include:  (1) 
voluntary  contributions  for  the  educational 
and  humanitarian  activities  of  the  UN,  (2) 
the  admission  of  new  members,  especially 
developed  countries  like  West  Germany,  (3) 
more  effective  means  of  obtaining  payments 
which  are  overdue,  (4)  a  share  of  the  rev- 
enues from  exploitation  of  the  seabeds 
and  commercial  space  communications  sys- 
tems, and  (5)  the  power  to  grant  charters 
and  impose  ta.x  levies  on  large.  International 
corporations.  The  most  Important  need,  how- 
ever, is  the  overhaul  of  the  UN's  Inefficient 
planning,  programming  and  budgetary  sys- 
tem. 

organization 
Suidles    to    determine    how    the    UN    can 
handle   more   effectively   present   day   prob- 
lems focus  on: 

The  Security  Council.  This  15-member, 
peace-keeping  body  now  meets  only  to 
respond  to  crises.  The  Council  should  be 
strengthened  by:  Regular  meetings  to  enable 
members  to  deal  with  international  problems 
before  they  develop  into  a  crisis,  and  (2)  an 
expanded  membership  which  reflects  the 
real  power  relationships  in  the  world.  West 
Germany  and  Japan,  the  3rd  and  4th  largest 
eco:iomlc  powers  should  be  represented,  as 
well  as  India  and  several  other  strong,  but 
nnn -nuclear  nations. 

The  General  Assembly.  This  132  member 
farum  still  has  not  achieved  universality  of 
membership.  The  admission  of  such  divided 
countries  as  East  and  West  Germany,  North 
and  South  Korea,  North  and  South  Vietnam, 
and  both  Nationalist  and  Mainland  China 
miglit  open  the  channels  of  communication 
between  these  divided  nations.  Very  small 
nations  should  be  associate  members  with 
more  limited  rights  and  obligations,  to  avoid 
the  anomaly  of  a  country  like  the  Maldlve 
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Islands  with  a  population  of  110,000  having 
the  same  voting  strength  as  the  U.S.  A  sys- 
tem of  weighted  voting  In  which  the  mem- 
ber country's  population,  economic  strength 
and  UN  contribution  should  be  considered 
(Today,  nations  making  less  than  5  percent 
of  the  contributions  could  control  ^/^  of  the 
Assembly  votes).  Finally,  the  General  As- 
sembly's Inefficient  practice  of  conducting  its 
business  en  masse  could  be  changed  to  al- 
low working  groups  or  committees  to  develop 
resolutions  for  the  Assembly  as  a  whole  to 
consider. 

PEACEKEEPING 

The  creation  of  a  UN  peace  force,  equipped 
to  be  dispatched  immediately  to  trouble 
spots,  financed  by  a  peace  fund,  would 
strengthen  the  peacekeeping  capabilities  of 
the  UN.  If  a  peace  force  Is  not  acceptable 
member  nations  could  make  their  own 
forces  more  readily  available  for  a  wider 
range  of  peacekeeping  missions.  Also,  new 
methods,  like  the  use  of  small  committees  or 
prestigious  Individuals  to  mediate  differences 
and  help  adversaries  reach  agreement  before 
violence  begins,  are  needed. 

other  roles 
The  UN's  efforts  for  delivering  aid  should 
be  improved.  This  can  be  achieved  with  a 
highly  professional  staff,  better  coordination 
and  administration  of  developmental  efforts 
in  a  country,  longer  range  assistance  pro- 
grams and  a  strengthened  capacity  to 
respond  to  natural  disaster  like  the  recent 
Peruvian  earthquake  and  the  cyclones  in 
East  Pakistan.  New  organizational  capacity 
IS  needed,  too,  to  organize  to  deal  with  In- 
ternational environmental  problems. 


THE  INDOCHINA  WAR 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
administration  attempts  to  convince  us 
that  the  Indochina  •war  is  "winding 
dowTi,"  the  war  goes  on  as  devastatingly 
as  ever.  Only  the  nature  of  American 
involvement  has  changed.  Instead  ol" 
sending  American  troops  charging  up 
Hamburger  Hills,  President  Nixon  has 
seated  them  in  aircraft  and  sent  them 
out  to  ravage  the  villages  and  country- 
side of  Southeast  Asia.  The  fact  that 
Americans  are  in  combat  in  the  air 
rather  than  on  the  ground  does  not 
lessen  ovu-  involvement  in  this  tragic  war. 
Nor  does  it  lessen  our  moral  culpability. 

It  may  be  soothing  to  public  opinion 
at  home  to  have  American  combat  deaths 
reduced  to  feixer  than  a  dozen  per  week. 
For  the  Laotian  refugee  driven  from 
the  Plain  of  Jars  by  the  ferocity  of  Amer- 
ican air  attacks,  for  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese peasant  whose  family  is  killed  by  a 
stray  American  bomb,  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  farmer  whose  land  is  ren- 
dered lifeless  and  sterile  in  order  to 
"save"  it,  there  is  no  winding  down  of 
this  war.  For  the  families  of  American 
men  missing  or  held  as  prisoners  of  war, 
there  is  no  winding  down  of  pain  and  un- 
certainty. Indeed,  the  President's  recent 
indiscriminate  bombing  campaign 
against  the  North  only  served  to  generate 
more  prisoners  and  postpone  the  day 
when  the  others  will  be  released. 

The  administration  tries  to  lull  the 
American  people  into  believing  that  the 
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American  presence  in  Southeast  Asia  is 
nearing  an  end.  The  facts,  however, 
point  to  a  different  conclusion.  A  recent 
report  prepared  by  Cornell's  Center  for 
International  Studies  confirmed  the  fact 
that  more  bombs  would  have  been 
dropped  during  Mr.  Nixon's  first  3  years 
in  ofiQce  than  were  dropped  during  the 
last  3  years  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. This  clearly  shows  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  escalated  the  war  while  trying 
to  assure  us  that  he  is  ending  it. 

Tlie  folly  of  believing  that  air  power 
can  win  a  guerrilla  war  was  never  belter 
spotlighted  than  by  the  statistics  com- 
piled by  that  Cornell  study.  The  bomb 
tonnage  dropped  by  the  United  States  in 
Southeast  Asia  at  the  end  of  1971  was 
estimated  to  be  double  that  which  was 
dropped  by  this  Nation  in  both  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  war.  The  impli- 
cations of  that  statistic  are  staggering. 
The  small  nations  of  Southeast  Asia, 
South  Vietnam,  North  Vietnam,  Laos, 
and  Cambodia,  have  been  the  targets  of 
double  the  tons  of  American  bombs 
which  fell  on  the  Japanese  home  islands, 
the  Pacific  Archipelago,  the  China  the- 
ater, the  industrial  heart  of  Germany, 
the  Western  Front,  Italy,  Sicily,  North 
Africa,  and  numerous  other  areas  during 
the  Second  World  War.  Add  to  this  dou- 
ble the  niunber  of  tons  of  bombs  diopped 
on  Korea  in  the  early  1950's  and  you 
have  some  concept  of  the  destruction 
wreaked  on  the  very  limited  area  of 
Indochina.  And  yet  the  Vietcong,  the 
North  Vietnamese  regulars,  the  Pathet 
Lao,  and  the  Cambodian  NLF  forces  con- 
tinue to  wage  a  vigorous  guerrilla  war 
with  a  new  Tet  offensive  expected  immi- 
nently. 

It  must  be  clear  by  now,  even  to  the 
bomber  generals  and  admirals  in  the 
Pentagon,  that  airpower  will  not  win  this 
war.  What  purpose  does  it  serve  then? 
In  short,  it  keeps  the  Ud  on.  It  is  aimed 
at  keeping  the  Communist  forces  suffi- 
ciently off  balance  to  prevent  them  from 
achieving  any  victory  before  the  elections 
of  November  1972. 

Without  American  aircraft  destroying 
every  hving  thing  that  moves  in  the 
battle  zones  of  Indochina  the  pitiful 
military  clique  in  Saigon  would  soon  be 
swept  off  to  Switzerland  to  live  in  com- 
fortable retirement  with  their  secret 
bank  accounts.  We  are  literally  wiping 
Indochina  off  the  map  to  prop  up  Thieu 
and  his  cohorts  and  to  prevent  any  pre- 
election embarrassment  to  Mr.  Nixon. 
To  what  level  of  impotence  has  the  Con- 
gress sunk  that  we  allow  the  administra- 
tion to  continue  its  mindless  policy  of 
utterly  destroying  a  region  and  its  in- 
habitants for  such  transient  and  shallow 
reasons'? 

The  carnage  which  our  benighted  pol- 
icies in  Southeast  Asia  over  the  past  dec- 
ade has  caused  is  almost  as  staggering  to 
the  imagination  as  the  statistics  con- 
cerning the  bombing.  Tliis  war  has  re- 
sulted in  more  than  55,000  American 
deaths,  more  than  300.000  American 
casualties,  more  than  450  American 
POW's,  and  more  than  1,000  American 
servicemen  missing  in  action.  There 
have  been  almost  2  million  South  Viet- 
namese military  and  civilian  casualties 
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and  deaths  out  of  a  total  population  of 
17.5  million.  Of  the  civilian  deaths,  it  is 
estimated  that  30  percent  of  those  killed 
were  under  13  years  old.  And  some 
800,000  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
soldiers  have  been  killed.  The  figures  on 
refugees  are  equally  appalling.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  fully  one-third  of  South 
Vietnam's  population,  or  over  6  million 
persons,  are  refugees.  The  estimate  for 
Cambodia  is  1.5  million  and  for  Laos  over 
1  million.  With  a  Tet  offensive  expected, 
we  should  be  prepared  to  see  even  these 
incredible  figures  skyrocket. 

The  mounting  toll  of  deaths,  destruc- 
tion, and  suffering  in  Indochina  cannot 
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and  can  look  back  vifith  pride — and  the 
gratitude  of  her  fellow  human  beings — 
on  77  years  of  community  service. 

In  our  youth  oriented  society  of  today, 
much  is  made  of  the  concept  of  volun- 
teerism.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Fleck  helped 
to  invent  the  word. 

Recently,  Gladys  Walker  painted  a 
marvelous  picture  in  words  of  this  amaz- 
ing woman  for  a  new  magazine  in  my 
State,  appropriately  entitled  "Con- 
necticut." I  share  that  article  with  my 
colleagues  now : 

Ella  Fleck,  at  96,  Has  Had  a  Phenomenal 
Career  i.m  Public  Service  -The  History 
OP    THE    State    of    Connecticut    in    This 


t)«  QamouHagea  t}y  tu«  aOnUnUtraUon's     gcNiuni  15  laced  with  her  i^ame 


rhetoric     and     false     assertions.     A^nci     the 

United  States  cannot  escape  moral  re- 
sponsibility for  the  greater  part  of  this 

carnage.  Had  we  not  intervened  with 

our  massive  power  in  a  conflict  tliat  was 

no  business  of  ours,  the  bloodshed  would 
have  come  to  an  end  years  ago.  The  peo- 
ples of  Southeast  Asia  would  merely  have 
seen  one  set  of  dictators  substituted  for 
another  and  would  now  be  living  in 

peace.  Instead,  the  only  peace  to  be 
found  is  the  peace  of  the  grave.  To  para- 
phrase Krushchev's  famous  remark 
about  nuclear  war,  the  situation  in  Indo- 
china is  fast  approaching  the  point 
where  the  living  will  envy  the  dead. 
However  flimsy  our  past  justifications 

for    involvement    in    this    region,    none 

exist  today.  The  administration's  only 
remaining  pretexts  for  fighting  this  war 
were  buried  last  year.  The  containment 
of  China  myth  dissolved  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  President's  trip  to 
Peking.  Henceforth,  we  shall  negotiate 
with,  rather  than  encircle,  the  erstwhile 
bandit  Government  of  China.  And  our 
recent  collaboration  with  China  during 
the  India -Pakistan  war  indicates  a  cu- 
rious convergence  of  American  and 
Chinese  foreign  policy  aims  in  Asia. 

Another  much-touted  myth  held  that 
we  were  fighting  in  Indochina  to  pre- 
serve the  peoples'  right  to  choose  their 
own  form  of  government.  Thieu's  one- 
man  race  for  the  presidency  makes  a 
mockery  of  that  claim.  We  must  frankly 
face  the  fact  that  he  is  no  better,  and 
in  some  respects  worse,  than  the  dicta- 
tors in  Hanoi.  Thieu  and  the  Saigon  mili- 
tary elite  deserve  no  further  American 
support  whatsoever. 

In  sum,  there  is  no  rational  reason  for 
continuing  American  military  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia  another  day. 
There  are  many  compelling  moral  and 
political  reasons  for  ending  it  immedi- 
ately. I  look  forward  in  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  92d  Congress  to  renew  and 
stronger  efforts  to  end  promptly  our  par- 
ticipation in  this  disastrous  war  and  to 
free  American  men  being  held  prisoners 
in  Indochina. 


A  REMARKABLE  WOMAN 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF    CONNECTICtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  19.  1972 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ella 
Fleck  is  a  remarkable  woman.  Ninety-six 
years  yoimg,  she  is  a  member  of  Thomas 
Edison's  Society  of  the  Precious  Pew 


Whieii     TTacjmas    Edison    a.slce<l    a.    £&^Jv    proiTii  — 

aent  frieaos  to  list  10  people  IJiey  COUlO  aC" 
petid   oil   If   they   suddenly   lost    their   wealth 

and  reputations,  the  name  of  Ella  Gray  Fleck 

appeared    on    one    of    the    lists    and    she    was 

enrolled  iti  Edison's  famous  Society  of  the 
Precious  Few. 

Ella  was  a-stoiilshed  but  she  sliouldn't  have 
been.  Now,  58  years  later,  and  with  an  in- 
cre<liljle  77-year  history  of  service  to  her  com- 
munity, she  haa  proved  not  only  to  Walter 

W.  Plilllips  of   the   United   Press,   who   nomi- 
nated her,  but  to  the  State  of  Connecticut 
that  she  is  ii.deeti  among  the  Precious  Few. 
Today,  at  96,  and  confined  to  bed,  by  a 

series    of    heart    attacks.    Ella    occupies    the 

mammoth  bedroom  of  the  late  P.  T.  Barnum. 

A  handsome  woman,  with  soft  white  curU 
piled  high  on  her  head.  Ella  continues  to 
radiate  the  charisma  that  has  charmed 
presidents,  kings,  diplomats.  politicia!:s;  and 
the  legions  of  men,  women,  and  children 
whose  lives  she  has  touched.  Her  home,  pari 
of  Barnum's  Waldeniere.  was  literally  cut 
off  from  the  rest  ol  the  house  and  floated  by 
barge  from  Seaside  Park  in  Bridgeport,  to  its 
present  location  at  1  Pauline  Street  la  Lord- 
ship. 

Ella  came  to  Bridgeport  from  Camden,  New 
Jersey  in  1894,  as  the  18-yeax-old  bride  of  a 
brilliant  young  physician.  Dr.  Harry  WlUctxd 
Fleck.  At  the  outset  she  realized  that,  though 
outstanding  in  the  field  of  medicine,  her  hus- 
band was  naive  about  money.  EUla  had  been 
raised  under  the  gentle  but  practical  Influ- 
ence of  her  father,  owner  of  a  finance  and 
loan  company. 

His  favorite  admonitions  were  "Put  away 
for  your  old  age,"  and  "invest  In  water,  heat 
and  light.  They  never  go  out  of  style."  Armed 
with  this  advice,  each  night  Ella  crept  down 
to  her  husband's  office  and  took  a  small 
amount  of  money  from  the  bottom  drawer, 
where  he  had  carelessly  stuffed  the  day^  fees. 
When  she  had  enough,  she  began  to  buy  stock 
regularly,  on  margin. 

"At  the  very  beginning,"  Ella  recounts,  "I 
made  a  promise  to  the  Lord  that  I  would  al- 
ways read  my  Bible  before  the  Wall  Street 
Journal."  And  she  does  to  this  day.  The 
promise  must  have  couiated  for  something, 
for  by  the  time  the  doctor  discovered  what 
she  had  been  doing,  they  were  already  on 
their  way  to  what  was  to  them  a  small  for- 
tune. Over  the  years,  Ella's  investments 
would  supply  them  with  the  wherewithal  to 
make  22  trips  abroad  for  medical  research, 
and  for  travel  which  would  make  her  a  fa- 
mous lecturer.  They  would  also  make  it  pos- 
sible for  her  to  devote  her  life  to  public 
service. 

Soon  after  the  X-ray  was  discovered.  Dr. 
Fleck  with  S.  D.  Lock,  a  prominent  business- 
man and  one  of  their  boarders,  purchased  the 
city's  first  machine.  The  two  of  them  and 
Ella  pioneered  in  Its  technique,  always  with 
Ella  as  the  model.  Not  only  did  she  pose  for 
uncounted  exposures,  but  developed  the  film 
as  well.  Patients  began  to  benefit  Immedi- 
ately. But  the  harmful  efifects  of  rtidiatlon 
were  unknown  in  those  days  and,  as  a  result 
of  overexposure,  Ella  would  never  be  able 
to  have  children. 
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The  doctor,  realizing  that  his  somewhat 
shy  though  Inventive  wife  needed  something 
to  fill  the  void,  encouraged  her  to  take  an 
even  greater  part  In  community  affairs. 
What  he  didn't  know  was  that  within  the 
next  few  years  Ella  would  be  listed  among 
the  founders  of  some  of  the  city's  most  dis- 
tinguished organizations,  including  the  Red 
Cross,  the  'Visiting  Nurse  Association,  the 
Girl  Scouts,  the  Bridgeport  Art  League,  and 
the  National  League  of  American  Pen  Women, 
to  name  a  few.  And  that  before  long  her 
talent  for  raising  money  would  be  legendary. 

Tlie  history  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 
throughout  this  century  is  laced  with  her 
name.  Paradoxically,  Ella  never  Joined  th« 
suffragettes  because  she  didn't  want  to  be- 
come part  of  the  bund  of  marching,  militant 

women  who  so  oiien  representea  itie  move* 

ment.      Still      she      was      sympathetic      to      their 


c  a.  vise. 


Upon  the  suggestion  of  Teddy  Roosevelt 
his  niece,  Corrlne  Alsop,  urged  Ella  tO  help 

educate     women    for     the    federal     franchise 

which  would  be  coming  soon.  Dr.  Fleck  per- 
suaded her  to  organize  Fairfield  County.  The 
Fairfield  County  Republican  Women's  Asso- 
ciation evolved  from  this  group,  and  Ella  was 
plunged  into  politics  as  an  Independent  Re- 
publican. Though  she  was  tapped  many  times 
to  run  even  for  Congress,  she  never  sought 
an  elective  office. 

Her  Influence,  however,  was  felt  in  every 
quarter  of  local  government.  It  was  she  who 
insisted  that  a  woman  be  named  Secretary 
of  state,  a  tradition  which  carries  through 
to  today. 

In  the  politically  turbulent  '30s  she  made 
headlines  by  shaking  up  party  machines, 
thwarting  "sure  "  deals,  and  generally  serving 
as  super  monitor  for  her  loyal  political  fol- 
lowing of  men  as  well  as  women.  By  1932 
she  was  appointed  the  first  woman  delegate 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention. 

Her  colorful  life  Is  punctuated  with  the 
biennial  trips  she  made  abroad  with  her  hus- 
band. The  highlight  of  these  was  a  two-year 
trip  around  the  world  starting  in  1929.  Dec- 
ades before  most  Americans  had  ever  heard 
of  'Vietnam,  the  Flecks,  fitted  out  In  Jungle 
attire,  traveled  to  Saigon.  They  floated  down 
the  Mekong  River  in  a  lumber  boat,  and 
observed  at  first  hand  the  mysterious  tree 
dweller  rarely  seen  by  outsiders.  They  traveled 
.'.lone  to  Angkor  Wat,  through  torturous  ter- 
rain, picking  up  whatever  transportation  was 
available,  sometimes  in  temperatures  of  IS.") 
degrees.  Once  there,  they  lived  for  weeks  with 
French  archeologists,  making  daUy  trips  Into 
the  Jungles  with  them. 

As  a  member  of  the  Merrltt  Parkway  Com- 
mission in  the  mid-30's,  she  bucked  a  strong 
'no  frills"  policy.  "The  parkway,"  she  argued, 
"will  be  a  gateway  to  New  England.  Surely 
beauty  counts  for  something."  At  her  insist- 
ence each  of  the  28  bridges  has  a  different  de- 
sign, gasoline  stations  are  complimentary  in 
stjle.  and  the  entire  route  Is  handsomely 
landscaped. 

How  much  money  she  has  raised  for  charity 
or  personally  contributed  no  one  can  guess, 
least  of  all  Ella.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  think  that  her  energies  were  spent  only 
on  charities  or  projects  of  great  magnitude. 
What  she  has  given  of  herself  is  even  harder 
to  estimate.  She  will  never  divulge,  and 
could  probably  never  remember,  the  number 
of  cases  of  suffering  and  need  In  which  she 
has  intervened. 

After  Dr.  Fleck  died  in  1952,  she  burled 
herself  deeper  in  her  work,  until  the  first  of  a 
series  of  heart  attacks.  Her  friends  thought 
she  would  retire  at  last,  but  Instead  she  car- 
ried on  business  as  usual  from  the  bed  to 
which  she  was  ordered. 

When  she  read  about  the  late  Senator 
Dirksen's  fight  to  return  prayer  to  the  schools, 
she  began,  at  age  94,  a  marathon  telephone 
campaign  to  assist  him.  She  was  urged  to  let 
others  carry  on  and  save  her  strength,  but 
she  was  adamant. 

"The  Lord  has  let  me  live  this  long  for  a 
reason.  I  know  that  reason  Is  my  work,"  she 
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will  tell  them.  Then  she  reaches  for  her 
phone,  her  link  to  the  outside  world,  and 
proceeds  with  her  work. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  POLICY- 
PART  xn 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOU5E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
ag.in,  in  the  interest  of  encouraging  the 

efitflblislimQnt  of  a  national  energy  Dol- 

icy-    I    Avoiild    like    to    insei-t    in    tine    Ooim- 

cREssioNAL  RECORD,  lor  Uie  Deneflt  oi  Dotn 

my  colleagues  and  those  charged  with 
establishing  such  a  policy,  additional 
sources  of  information  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  them  on  the  subject. 

This  is  the  fifth  bibliographical  list  I 
have  inserted  in  the  Record.  Previous 
lists  can  be  foimd  in  the  Congressional 
Records,  volume  117,  part  XVIII,  page 
23424;  voliune  117,  part  XIX,  page 
24838;  volume  117,  part  XXni,  page 
31107;  volume  117,  part  XXV,  page 
32961.  I  make  no  claim  that  these  lists 
are  either  complete  or  free  of  repeti- 
tion, but  I  do  say  that  the  sheer  volume 
of  material  available  argues  strongly 
in  favor  of  setting  a  national  energy 
policy  rather  than  spending  more  money 
for  research. 

I  hope  this  bibliography  will  be  of  some 
use. 

The  material  follows: 

Various  Recenf   Publications  and   Articles 

Concerning   Thfmsei-ves  All  or   in   Part 

With  the  Establishment  op  a  National 

Energy   Policy 

a.  general 

"Energy — The  Ultimate  Resource".  Study 
submitted  to  the  Task  Force  on  Energy  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Science.  Research  and 
Deveiopnient,  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  by  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Division.  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  October,  1971. 

"Energy  and  Education ",  by  Iraj  Zandi, 
professor  and  chairman,  Graduate  Group 
Committee  of  Energy  Management  and 
Power,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Paper 
presented  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs,  October,  1971. 

"The  U.S.  Ener,§y  Problem",  Volume  1, 
Summary.  InterTechmlogy  Corporation  re- 
port C-645  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. November,  1971. 

"Stm.mary  of  Energy  Policy  Issues  for  the 
United  States  during  the  1970's",  Speech  by 
Ellis  L.  Armstrong,  Commissioner,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  before  National  Energy  Forum, 
September  23,  1971. 

"U.S.  Energy  Needs- — Future  Crisis",  Speech 
by  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Lapp,  Clemson  University, 
October  22,  1971. 

"The  President's  Energy  Mes-.age",  Execu- 
tive Office,  Jtme  4,  1971. 

"U.S.  Energy  Outlook,  An  Initial  Appraisal, 
197 1-1 985",  National  Petroleum  Council,  Vol- 
ume I.  July,  1971. 

"U.S.  Energy — A  General  Review",  Advisory 
Committee  on  Energy,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  June,  1971. 

"Energy  and  Power".  A  series  of  papers  on 
fuels  and  energy  in  Scientific  American, 
September,  1971. 

"Energy  Policy  Issues  for  the  United  States 
During  the  Seventies".  Paper  prepared  by  the 
Arthur  D.  Little  Company  for  the  National 
Energy  Forum  of  the  World  Energy  Confer- 
ence, Washington.  DC,  July,  1971. 
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"Report  on  National  Energy  Policy",  by 
DsGoyler  and  McNaughton  for  the  Office  of 
Naval  Petroleum  and  Oil  Shale  Reserves,  Jan- 
uary', 1971. 

"Trends  and  Patterns  in  U.S.  and  World- 
wide Energy  Consumption — A  Background 
Review",  by  Joel  Darmstadter,  Resources  for 
the  Future,  February,  1971. 

"The  1970  National  Power  Survey",  Vol- 
umes I,  II,  and  III,  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, 1970  and  1971. 

"End  Uses  of  Energy ',  Stanford  Research 
Institute,  1971. 

The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on  En- 
ergy and  Resources  is  examining  long-range 
energy  problems  to  develop  a  realistic  pro- 
gram before  a  crisis  situation  forces  hasty 
legislative    action.    Target    date,    December, 

1972, 

The   Task  Force   011  Energy    of  tlie  Sutoeom- 

inittec  on  Science,  rseseargji  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 

Commitiee  is  investigating  the  research  and 

development  aspects  of  producing  and  trans- 
mitting energy,  report  tentatively  due  De- 
cember, 1972. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  is  under- 
taking a  study  of  National  Fuels  and  Energy 
Policy,  due  February,  1973. 

"Southwest  Power  Study",  Department  of 

the  Interior,  due  May,  1972. 

"Mineral  Policy  Report",  Department  of  the 
Interior,  due  January,  1972. 

"U.S.  Energy — A  Summary  Review",  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  October.  1971. 

"An  Apphcation  of  Systems  Dynamic  Mod- 
eling to  Energy  Systems  Planning",  Bureau 
Of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior,  due 

July,  1972. 

"Analysis  of  Total  Societal  Cost  of  Elec- 
tricity, Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation    due  after 

1972. 

"Design  of  a  Program  of  Policy — Oriented 
Energy  Studies",  Resources  for  the  Future, 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation,  Octo- 
ber, 1971. 

"Energy  Research  Needs",  Resources  for  the 
Future,  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, October.  1971. 

"Energy  Conversion  and  Power",  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  Report  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  no  due  date. 

"Social  Costs  of  Energy",  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Report  tentatively  due  early 
1972. 

"Fuels  and  Energy  Study".  Edison  Electric 
Institute,  Report  tentatively  due  early  1972. 

B.    ENERGY    AND    THE    ENVlnONMENT 

1.  Gaieral 

"National  Energy  Needs  and  Envitonmen- 
tal  Quality;  Biological  Factors  Associated 
with  Power  Plants",  Cornell  University  Re- 
search Report  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation;  in  progress. 

"Con.servation  and  Better  Utilization  of 
Energy",  University  of  Pennsylvania  Re- 
search Report,  due  February,  19'73. 

"Studies  in  Environmental  Quality",  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology  for  the  Na- 
tional  Scieiice  Foundation,  due  Jiiiie,   1974. 

"World  Problems  cf  Energy  Resources  and 
Relation  of  Energy  to  the  Environment",  Na- 
tional Research  Courcil  Environmental  Stud- 
ies Board  R;port  for  the  Natioi'al  Academy 
of  Science,  due  date  open. 

"Social  Con.^equence.-;  of  Environmental 
Effects  of  Electric  Power  Oeiieiailon".  .Ameri- 
can A.sacci.iiion  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, and  Scientist's  Institute  for  Public  In- 
formation, December,  1971. 

"Comprehensiv.-^  Environmental  As.sp.ssment 
Project",  Batelle  Laboratories,  due  1973. 

"Fuels  Management  in  an  Environmental 
Age",  by  G.  A.  Mills,  H.  R.  Johnson,  and  H. 
Perry.  Environmental  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy, January,  1971. 

"People,  Power  and  Pollution",  Envlron- 
me  ital  Quality  Laboratory,  California  la- 
.stitute  of  Techiiology,  Report  No.  1.  Septem- 
ber 1,  1971. 
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"Environmental  Conservation;  The  Oil  and 
Gas  Industries",  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil, Volume  1,  June,  1971. 

"Electrical  Needs  and  Envircumeniai  Prob- 
lems; NuW  and  in  the  Fuiaie",  Future  Shape 
cf  Technology  Publications,  Number  7,  April 
1,  1971.  The  Netherlands. 

"Environmental  Quality".  Second  Annual 
Report  of  the  Coui.cll  on  Envlronmcriiil 
Quality.  August.  1971. 

2.  Air 

"Fossil  Fue!  Cobt-.^vallability  ^todelb  far 
Air  Quality",  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  a  continuing  Study  being  dene  by 
Batelle  Laboratories. 


3.  Water 


None. 


"EnvlrK>nment.^l       Impaxit     of     Oil      ctL^d     Gas 

Developments  on  fuDUc  Lanos",  Bureau  ol 

Land  Management,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. June,  1971. 

■'Report    on    Economics    of   Environmental 

Protection  for  Oil  Shale",  State  of  Colorado, 
January,  1971;  State  of  Wyoming,  February, 
1971;    state  of  Utah,  February   19,   1971. 
5.  Technology 
"Environmental  Conservation  In  the  Oil 

and  Gas  Industries",  Volume  II,  National 
Petroleum  Council  (at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior),  due  November, 
1972. 

"F*rospects  for  Reducing  Environmental 
Impacts  of  Electricity  by  Improved  Technol- 
ogy", Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  Report 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation,  due 
after   1972. 

"Optimizing  of  Energy  Consumption  in 
Single  Family  Residence",  Huttman  Associ- 
ates for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  due  October,  1972. 

"Surface  Coal  Mining  in  West  Virginia", 
Legislature  of  West  Virginia  Report,  Decem- 
ber. 1971. 

"Energy  Research  Needs",  Resources  for 
the  Future,  October,  1971. 

"On  Misunderstanding  the  Atom",  Speech 
of  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman,  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  before  the  National  Press 
Club,  Washington.  DC,  March  22,  1071. 

6.  Safety 
None. 

7.  Miscellaneous 

"Analysis  of  Ways  of  Reducing  Environ- 
mental Impact  by  Reduction  In  Growth 
Rates  ",  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  Re- 
port for  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
due  late  1973. 

"Population  Change,  Resource  and  Envir- 
onment", Resources  for  the  Future,  due 
1972. 

C.    ENERGY    AND    THE    ECONOMY 

"Concentration  of  Fuel  Ownership".  Bu- 
reau of  Economics  and  Bureau  of  Competi- 
tion, Federal  Trade  Commission  Report,  in 
progress. 

"Effect  of  Federal  Tax  Policy  on  Energy", 
National  Economic  Research  Associates  Re- 
port for  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology, 
late  1973. 

"Energy  In  the  World  Economy".  Resources 
for  the  Future.  November,  1971. 

"Artificial  Restraints  on  Basic  Energy 
Sources",  Special  Council  for  American  Pub- 
lic Power  As.sociatlon  and  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  Report, 
Aprn26,  1971. 

"Energy  Consumption  and  Gross  National 
Product  in  the  United  States",  National  Eco- 
nomic Research  Association,  March,  1971. 

D.    FUEL    AND    ENERGY    SUPPLY 

1.  General 

"Projection  of  Energy  Demand;  Methodol- 
ogy of  Forecasting",  Rand  Corporation  Re^ 
port  for  the  National  Science  Foundation,  due 
late  1973. 

"An  Analysis  of  Energy  Demand".  Stanford 
Research  Institute  Report,  due  early  1972. 
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"Fuel  Supply",  American  Public  Power  As- 
sociation Report,  no  due  date  set. 

A  Symposium  on  Energy  and  Resources 
will  be  held  by  the  Mitre  Corporation,  April, 
1972. 

•Public  Policy  and  the  Regions  Fuel  Sup- 
ply". Charles  River  Associates  Report  for  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  due  Feb- 
ruary, 1972. 

"Reports  of  the  Nine  Regional  Electric  Re- 
liability Councils  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission", April,  1971. 

"Minerals  Pacts  and  Problems,  1970  Edi- 
tion", Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  ol  In- 
terior, 1971. 

"22nd  Annual  Electrical  Industry  Fore- 
cast". Electrical  World,  September,  1971. 

•An  Input/Output  Analysis  of  Energy  Use 
Changes  from  1947  to  1958  and  1958  to  1963". 
by  W.  A.  Reardon.  Battelle  Pacific  Northwest 
Laboratories,  1971. 

"The  Consumption  of  Electricity  In  the 
United  States",  by  Oran  L.  WUberson,  ORNIr- 
NSF-EP-5,  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory, 
June,  1971. 

•  Electric  Power  Supply  and  Demand  Fore- 
casts for  the  U.S.  through  2050",  Huttman 
Associates  Report  for  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  October,  1971. 

•Shell  Assesses  the  National  Supply  Prob- 
lem". Shell  Oil  Company.  April,  1971. 

•Energy  Consumption  and  Supply  Trends 
Chart  Book",  Ebasco  Services,  1970,  1971. 

2.  Oil 

"Oil  Import  Quota  Modifications".  Oil  Pol- 
icy Committee,  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, continuing  study. 

••Vulnerability  of  Natural  Gas  and  Petro- 
leum Systems".  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Report  in  Progress. 

■Oil  Imports  and  the  National  Interest", 
Petroleum  Industry  Research  Foundation, 
It:c.,  March,  1971. 

•'Short  Term  Fuel  Outlook",  National  Pe- 
troleum Council,  August  11,  1971. 

••The  Outlook  for  Oil,  A  Panel  Discussion", 
by  Charles  F.  Jones.  Electrical  World  Confer- 
ence. •Energy  for  the  Seventies".  January  14, 
1971,  Washington.  D.C. 

•Mid-Eastern  Oil  and  the  Western  World", 
Resources  for  the  Future.  May.  1971. 

"Estimated  International  Flow  of  Petro- 
leum and  Tanker  Utilization".  Office  of  Oil 
and  Gas.  Department  of  Interior.  June.  1971. 

••Petroleum  Product  in  Efficiency  and  Cost 
Savings  In  U.S.  Petroleum  Industry  other  of 
Oil  and  Gas".  January.  1971. 

••Petroleum  Conservation  in  the  U.S. — ^An 
Economic  Analysis",  by  Stephen  L.  McDon- 
ald. Resources  for  the  Future,  1971. 

••Alaskan  Oil:  Costs  and  Supply",  by  M.  A. 
Adelman,  Paul  G.  Bradley,  Charles  A.  Nor- 
man, (Praeger,  1971). 

"Foreign  Investment  In  the  Petroleum  and 
Mineral  Industries',  by  R.  F.  Mlkesell,  Re- 
sources for  the  Future,  1971. 

"Petroleum  Resources  Under  the  Ocean 
noor  (Supplemental  Report)",  National  Pe- 
troleum Council,  March,   1971. 

"The  Natural  Gas  Supply  Problem"'.  Ameri- 
can Association,  Fall,  1971. 

'Capital  Investments  and  Expenditures  for 
United  States  Petroleum  Industry  and  Fu- 
ture Energy  Projections"',  by  Thomas  P.  Hawk. 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration. April  24,  1971. 

"Annual  Financial  Analysis  of  a  Group  of 
Petroleum  Companies",  1970.  Energy  Eco- 
nomics Division.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 
August.  1971. 

"Report  on  Crude  Oil  and  Gasoline  Price 
Increase  of  November  1970-Aprll  1971".  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Preparedness,  April,  1971. 

"Oil  Availability  by  Sulfur  Levels",  Bureau 
of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior,  August, 
1971. 

"Prototype  Oil  Shale  Leasing  Program", 
Department  of  Interior,  June,  1971. 

"Study  of  the  Future  Supply  of  Low  Sul- 
fur Oil  for  Electric  Utilities".  Huttman  Asso- 
ciates for  Envlronmemtal  Protection  Agency, 
October,  1971. 
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"The  U.S.  Petrochemical  Industry,  1970- 
1986 ",  Prepared  for  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  by  Chemical  Systems,  March  1, 
1971. 

"Petroleum  Supply  and  Demand  In  the 
Free  World.  19€9".  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  May,  1971. 

"Fuel  Oil  in  New  England".  Office  of  OH 
and  Gas,  Etepartment  of  the  Interior,  August. 
1971. 

3.   Gas 

"Gas  Price  Regulations"'.  Resources  for  the 
Future  Report  for  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  1971. 

"Recovery  of  Liquid  Hydrocarbons  and 
High  BTU  Gas  from  Coal  Lignite.  Tar  Sands 
and  Oil  Shale",  Stanford  Research  Institute, 
due  April,  1973. 

"'Oil  Gasification  for  Production  of 
Methane,  Hydrocarbon  and  other  Fuel 
Gases'",  Stanford  Research  Institute,  due 
January,  1972. 

"Gas  Supplies  for  U.S.  Consumers'",  Gas  Di- 
vision, Naw  York  Slate  Department  of  Public 
Service,  Albany,  N.Y.,  August  1,  1971. 

■"Economic  Evidence  Pertaining  to  the 
Supply  of  and  Demand  for  Natural  Gas  In 
the  United  States  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Peruvian  Basin  Producing  Area"",  by  Red- 
ford  L.  Schantz,  Foeter  Associates,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  June  11,  1971. 

"Study  of  the  Future  Supply  of  Natural 
Gas  for  Electric  Utilities"'.  Huttman  Associ- 
ates for  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
October,  1971. 

4.  Coal 

"Residuals  Management  Ln  Mining  and 
Producing  Coal"".  Resource  for  the  Future, 
due  1972. 

"Supply  Ciurve  for  Coal"',  Paul  Wels  Com- 
pany for  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy. 1971. 

"Coal  Availability  by  Sulfur  Levels",  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Report  in  progress. 

•"Strippable  Reserves  of  Bituminous  Coal 
and  Lignite  in  U.  S.'",  Bureau  of  Mines,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  July  1,  1971. 

U.  S.  Coal  Resources  and  Production,  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
April,  1971. 

••Present  Status  of  Coal  Conversion"',  by 
N.  P.  Cochran,  Coal  Mining  and  Processors, 
January,  1971. 

5.  Water 
None. 

6.  Nuclear 

'"Nuclear  Energy:  Benefits  Versus  Risks", 
by  Walter  H.  Jordan,  Physics  Today,  May, 
1970. 

••Radiation  Monitoring'^,  by  Barney  Hek- 
kala.  Gulf  Eaectronlc  Systems.  Power  Engi- 
neering. September,  1971. 

"The  Year  2000  Study",  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  due  1972. 

'•Outlook  for  Nuclear  Power  In  the  1970'8", 
by  Louis  H.  Roddis.  Electrical  World  Con- 
ference "'Energy  for  the  Seventies"  Janxiary 
14,  1971,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Nuclear  Resources",  by  Robert  D.  Nlnln- 
ger.  Energy  Resources  Conference,  May  11, 
1971,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

"Nuclear  Energy  in  the  West",  Western  In- 
terstate Nuclear  Board,  June,  1971. 

"Forecast  of  Growth  of  Nuclear  Power", 
Division  of  Operations  and  Forecasting, 
Atomic   Energy   Commission,  January,   1971. 

7.  Transportation 

"Monitoring  Energy  Supply/Demand  and 
Transport".  Oil  Policy  Committee.  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  a  continuing 
Study. 

"Transportation  of  Fossil  Fuels"',  Bureau 
of  Mines.  Department  of  the  Interior,  June, 
1971. 

'"Transmission  of  Electric  Power"",  Federal 
Power  Commission,  February.  1971. 

8.  Development 

"Technologic  Change  In  Regulated  Indus- 
tries", by  W.  M.  Capron  (Editor),  Brookings 
Institution,  Washington,  1971. 
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"Energy  Systems  Analysis'",  Physical  Sci- 
ences   and    Engineering    Sciences,    October, 

1971. 

"One  Aspect  of  the  Energy  Crisis:  The 
Unbalanced  State  of  Energy  R  &  D",  by 
Jurgen  Schmandt,  Occasional  Papers,  Re- 
search Report  No.  1,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
School  of  Public  Affairs,  1971  (?). 

E.    SITING 

"•Siting  for  Future  Electric  Power  Gen- 
erating Plants  In  Delaware  River  Basin'",  Tip- 
pots,  Abbott,  McCarthy  and  Shatton,  for  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission.  1971. 

'"Environmental  Criteria  for  Power  Plant 
Siting",  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 
(not  yet  funded). 

"'Power  Plant  Siting"",  National  Academy  of 
Engineering,  for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, due  March,  1972. 

F.    POSSIBLE    NEW    SOURCES    OF    ENERGY 

"The  Sea  Plant:  A  Source  of  Power,  Water, 
and  Food  Without  Pollution",  by  J.  H.  An- 
derson; Paper  presented  May  12,  1971,  at  the 
1971  International  Solar  Energy  Society 
Conference  at  the  Goddard  Space  Flight  Cen- 
ter. Greenbelt,  Maryland. 

"Power  From  the  Sun  by  Way  of  the  Sea?", 
by  J.  Hubert  Anderson,  consulting  engineer, 
and  by  James  H.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Lt.  (jg),  U.S. 
Navy;  part  1  published  In  Power  magazine, 
January,  1965.  Part  2,  Power  magazine, 
February,   19S5. 

"Large-Scale  Sea  Thermal  Power",  by  J. 
Hubert  Anderson  and  James  H.  Anderson, 
Jr.,  consulting  engineers;  Paper  presented  at 
the  winter  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  November, 
1965;  ASME  publication  65-WA/SOL-6. 

"The  Expansion  Turbine"",  by  J.  HUbert 
Anderson,  consulting  engineer;  Paper  pre- 
sented at  the  winter  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
November,  1965;  ASME  publication  65- WA' 
GTP-13. 

"Power  In  the  Year  2001,  Part  2".  by  Samuel 
Walters,  Mechanical  Engineering,  October, 
1971. 

"Resources  Prom  the  Sea",  Science  and 
Technology,  June.  1963. 

"Thermal  Power  From  Seawater",  Mechani- 
cal Engineering.  AprU.  1966. 

"A  Possible  Breakthrough  of  Exploiting 
Thermal  Power  Prom  the  Sea",  by  Hul-Tzeng 
Ting.  Combustion  magazine,  August,  1970. 

•'Switch  on  the  Sun",  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  March  21, 1966. 

"Deep  Ocean  Water  as  a  Resoiurce",  by  R. 
D.  Gerard  and  O.  A.  Roels,  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Marine  Technology,  September- 
October,  1970. 

"Ocean  Power  Generation",  in  Oceanology, 
June  15.  1966. 

"Converting  Organic  Waste  Oil;  A  Replen- 
Ishable  Energy  Source".  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Report  of  In- 
vestigations No.  7560,  date  1971. 

"Conversion  of  Urban  Refuse  to  Oil",  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Technical  Progress  Report  No.  26,  May,  1970. 

"Cost-Benefit  Analysis  of  Alternative 
Sources  of  Power",  Harvard  Economic  Re- 
search Project  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  no  due  date. 

"Solar  Heating  and  Thermal  Storage"'. 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Report  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  due  January. 
1973. 

"Prospects  for  Fusion  Power",  by  William 
C.  Gough  and  Bernard  J.  Eastland.  Scientific 
American.  February.  1971. 

"Preliminary  Assessment  of  a  Potasslum- 
Steam-Gas  Vapor  Cycle  for  Better  Fuel  Econ- 
omy and  Reduced  Thermal  Pollution".  A.  P, 
Fraas,  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  Report 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation,  Repwrt 
No.  ORNL  NSF-EP-6,  August,  1971. 

C.    POSSIBU:    NEW    USES    OF   ENERGT 

"Use  of  steam  Electric  Power  Plants  to 
Provide  Thermal  Energy  to  Urban  Areas",  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratories,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Report  ORNL-HUD-14,  January  14,  1971. 
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Input-Output  Analysis  of  Energy  Use 
Changes'",  Battelle  Northwest  Memorial  Lab- 
oratory Report  for  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  1971. 


THE  STATE'S  ROLE  UNDER  OSHA 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  alert  my  colleagues  to 
a  speech  made  about  implementation  of 
the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1970  by  Barry  Brown,  director  of  toe 
Michigan  Department  of  Labor,  before 
the  National  Safety  Congress  Exposition 
in  Cliicago,  111. 

Mr.  Brown,  who  is  also  the  president 
of  the  International  Association  of  Gov- 
ernment and  Labor  OfiQcials,  makes  a 
very  clear  and  cogent  argument  for  al- 
lowing States,  as  provided  in  the  law,  to 
develop  their  own  safety  administration 
plans.  In  fact,  he  contends  many  of  the 
15  or  so  States  expected  to  develop  plans 
will  provide  better  coverage  than  OSHA 
provides. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  State 

role  and   the  controversy  surroimding 

this  part  of  OSHA,  I  believe  Mr.  Brown's 

statement  is  worth  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  Brown's  speech  follows: 

The  State's  Role  Undee  OSHA 
(By   Barry   Brown,  Director,   Michigan  De- 
partment of  Labor,  The  National  Safety 
Congress  and  Exposition,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
October  27,  1971) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  delighted  to 
be  here  today.  I  can  see  many  of  my  friends 
in  the  labor  movement  present.  Addressing 
the  Labor  Section  of  the  National  Safety 
Congress  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  re- 
spond directly  to  the  many  critical  state- 
ments that  I  have  read  recently  that  have 
been  made  by  Washington-based  labor  lead- 
ers regarding  the  state's  role  under  the  new 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act.  I  believe 
that  the  best  way  that  I  can  set  forth  my 
position  In  this  matter  Is  to  list  the  charges 
that  have  been  made  regarding  state  safety 
programs  and  to  respond  to  them  In  detail 
one  at  a  time.  Though  the  list  that  I  am 
going  to  submit  to  you  Immediately  Is  not 
exhaustive  or  lengthy.  I  believe  It  does  pre- 
sent the  main  thrust  of  the  criticism  leveled 
at  state  safety  programs  and  the  federal  la- 
bor department"s  encouragement  of  state 
plans  under  OSHA. 

First,  the  states  have  never  done  a  Job  In 
safety.  "Their  standards  are  Inadequate;  their 
inspectors  are  not  qualified  and  there  are  too 
few  of  them;  and  state  safety  programs  are 
dominated  by  management.  Secondly,  the 
states  have  been  granted  too  much  leeway 
under  the  recently  promulgated  guidelines 
and  Indices  of  effectiveness  under  OSHA. 
These  loose  guidelines  will  provide  a  basis 
under  which  labor's  bard-won  gains  In  the 
US.  Congress  will  be  lost  under  weak  state 
programs.  Third,  the  states  are  being  encour- 
aged to  submit  "developmental  plans." 

This  approach  would  allow  states  to  re- 
ceive federal  funds  and  they  would  have 
continued  authority  to  enforce  state  stand- 
ards prior  to  their  reaching  actual  equivalent 
effectiveness  under  OSHA.  State  plans 
should  not  be  approved  In  this  way  because 
the  states  would  be  tendering  only  "paper 
promises"  for  needed  legislation,  staffing  and 
standards.  Fourth,  state  plans  should  not  be 
encouraged  because  at  any  time  a  state  leg- 
islature can  refuse  to  appropriate  money. 
They   could   also   earmark   money  or  "line 
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Item"  appropriations  In  a  way  that  would 
frustrate  the  goals  and  objectives  of  OSHA. 
Usually,  these  charges  are  leveled  against 
the  present  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  ad- 
ministration's policies  because  of  what  Is  al- 
leged to  be  "a  common  knowledge  that  all 
states  have  dismally  failed  to  enforce  sound 
safety  and  health  lavre."  Before  I  comment 
on  each  of  the  factors  I  have  presented,  I 
would  lUce  to  protest  the  grouping  of  "all 
states  together  as  If  each  one  Is  Identical  to 
the  other.  It  must  be  apparent  to  the  men 
making  these  statements  and  to  the  audience 
In  this  room  that  the  quality  of  safety  laws 
and  regulations  and  the  level  of  enforcement 
differ  remarkably  from  Mississippi  to  Michi- 
gan. It  seems  to  me  that  only  pure  Ignorance 
or  deception  cotild  account  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  New  York's  safety  program  with  that 
of  South  Dakota  as  If  they  were  the  same. 
It  must  be  plain  to  these  critics  that  only  a 
few  of  the  60  states  will  ultimately  have  the 
ability  to  mount  an  acceptable  program. 
Even  though  all  but  three  states  have  ne- 
gotiated temporary  agreements,  when  the 
deadlines  come  to  submit  permanent  state 
plans,  most  of  them  will  not  get  state  legis- 
lative support  for  new  tough  legislation  and 
additional  appropriations.  My  own  personal 
estimate  Is  that  there  will  be  approximately 
15  states  which  will  end  up  with  comprehen- 
sive state  plans. 

Because  of  my  presidency  of  the  state  la- 
bor commissioners'  organization  (lAGLO) 
and  because  of  my  frequent  participation  In 
safety  seminars  or  meetings  like  this  one,  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  labor 
commissioners  from  many  states  that  I  be- 
lieve will  have  final  state  plans.  It  Is  Interest- 
ing to  note  that  every  one  of  these  state  com- 
missioners plans  to  Incorporate  the  employee 
participation  aspects  of  OSHA  In  his  state 
plan.  Some  of  them  plan  to  grant  some  rights 
to  organized  labor  that  exceed  those  In 
OSHA.  They  all  seem  to  be  fully  intending  to 
meet  the  standards  thus  far  suggested  by  the 
national  leaders  of  organized  labor  for  state 
safety  programs. 

In  the  face  of  this  knowledge,  it  is  even 
more  remarkable  to  me  as  I  continue  to  read 
the  criticism  of  state  plans  from  Washington 
union  officials.  Also  I  have  heard  that  the 
state  labor  councils  In  the  15  states  that  I 
have  mentioned  and  the  leaders  of  Individual 
unions  In  these  states — such  as  the  Team- 
sters, the  Auto  Workers,  the  Steel  Workers, 
and  AFSCME — have  supported  their  state  la- 
bor departments  toward  the  submission  of  a 
state  plan  under  OSHA.  It  certainly  causes 
me  to  speculate  as  to  how  much  of  the  criti- 
cism Is  sincere  and  how  much  Is  designed 
solely  to  embarrass  the  present  administra- 
tion on  all  of  their  labor  Involvements.  It 
seems  a  shame,  however,  to  play  political 
games  when  the  safety  of  the  working  people 
of  this  nation  Is  at  stake. 

Let  me  go  back  to  the  charges  and  my  re- 
sponses. Charge  one — the  states  have  never 
done  a  Job  In  safety.  My  reply  Is  a  simple 
one,  "guilty."  But  let  me  add  that  the  federal 
government  hasn't  done  as  good  a  Job  as 
many  of  the  states.  How  can  anyone  advocate 
the  federal  government  as  the  sole  ciire-aU 
In  the  field  of  Job  safety  when  the  best  the 
feds  have  done  for  years  Is  to  tie  the  16  lead- 
ing states  In  poor  performance. 

Does  anyone  here  need  to  be  reminded 
about  how  little  the  Congress  or  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  government  provided  the  U.  8. 
Department  of  Labor  In  dollars  and  people  to 
enforce  the  safety  provisions  of  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act?  Everyone  here  knows  that  the 
federal  government  has  had  the  responsibU- 
Ity  for  safety  In  longshorlng  for  more  than  a 
dozen  years.  Though  there  has  been  steady, 
slow  Improvement  of  the  safety  record  In 
this  Industry,  It  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
highest  hazard  occupations  In  our  country. 
I  think  you  also  are  aware  that  the  federal 
government  has  a  number  of  Its  own  depart- 
ments with  employee  accident  records  that 
are  worse  than  those  found  in  their  counter- 
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parts  In  private  Industry.  What  Is  It,  then, 
that  the  federal  government  has  to  offer  as 
the  only  answer  to  the  huge  problems  of 
safety  administration  under  OSHA? 

And  on  the  political  side  of  this  question, 
gentleman,  I  might  add  that  this  federal 
track  record  In  safety  has  been  created  and 
perpetuated  under  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  administrations.  In  summary,  my 
role  here  today  is  not  to  be  a  critic  of  federal 
{jerformance  In  safety  because,  as  I  said  In 
my  opening  sentences,  the  states  have  not 
done  well.  The  idea  I  would  like  to  leave  with 
you  is  that  both  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments have  to  improve;  that  no  govern- 
mental unit  has  shown  thus  far  that  It  has 
found  all  the  answers  to  creating  true  work 
safety;  and  that  no  political  party  and  no 
administration  can  thus  far  be  free  of  criti- 
cism In  safety  achievement. 

OSHA  makes  It  a  new  ballgame,  but  the 
law  Is  a  two-part  law.  It  provides  for  both 
the  state  and  federal  government's  Improved 
Involvement  In  Job  safety.  I  think  that  the 
workers  on  the  Job  little  care  whether  the 
compliance  official  who  appears  on  his  plant 
floor  wears  a  cap  that  says  "federal  govern- 
ment"' or  one  that  says  "state  government." 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  myopia  of  some  of 
the  national  labor  leaders  on  the  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  administrators  has 
done  nothing  more  than  impede  the  orderly 
progress  of  good  state  plans.  I  feel  that  now 
we  ought  to  get  on  with  It.  If  a  state  plan 
measures  up.  It  ought  to  be  encotiraged  by 
the  labor  movement.  If  the  state  does  not 
have  the  will  or  the  ability  to  provide  a  com- 
petent Job  safety  program,  it  ought  to  accede 
to  federal  preemption. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  charge  made 
against  state  safety  programs  to  which  I 
would  have  to  say  "not  gvUlty."  That  has  to 
do  with  the  fact  that  state  Inspectors  are 
Incompetent  and  uniformly  management 
oriented.  It  simply  "ain't  so."  The  fact  Is 
that  labor  departments  In  large  Industrial 
states  are  filled  with  highly  qualified  per- 
sonnel who  are  friends  of  the  labor  movement 
under  both  Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations. In  my  own  state  of  Michigan, 
the  dlrctor  of  my  bureau  of  safety  and  regu- 
lation was  two  years  ago  an  officer  In  the 
largest  steel  workers  union  In  the  state.  My 
one  administrative  aide  was  an  organizer  for 
AFSCME,  and  my  other  administrative  aide 
was  a  research  specialist  In  the  state  councU 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  The  supervisor  of  my  con- 
struction safety  division  In  Detroit  was  an 
officer  In  the  lathers'  union,  and  the  super- 
visor of  my  occupational  safety  division  in 
Detroit  was  an  organizer  for  the  UAW.  A  good 
percentage  of  the  employees  engaged  In  all 
aspects  of  safety  eriorcement  and  education 
come  from  the  ranks  of  organized  labor  In 
Michigan. 

I  feel  that  one  of  the  real  advantages  that 
a  state  can  offer  In  Its  plan  to  the  labor 
movements  within  Its  boundaries  is  the  op- 
portunity that  Its  members  will  have  to 
participate  in  a  program  meaningful  to  Its 
membership.  In  Michigan,  for  example,  I 
promise  you  that  our  qualifications  for  an 
entrance  Job  In  safety  Inspection  will  place 
primary  emphasis  on  actual  Job  experience. 
We  will  hope  to  encourage  qualified  repre- 
sentatives who  have  been  active  In  the  safety 
movement  with  organized  labor.  I  believe 
that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has  placed 
unnecessary  emphasis  upon  the  academic 
achievement  of  those  who  gain  Jobs  as  com- 
pliance officers. 

Let  me  move  on  now  to  the  second  charge 
which  has  recently  been  leveled  at  state 
plans  by  national  union  letwlers.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  federal  guidelines  allow  the 
states  too  much  leeway  and  thus  the  hard- 
won  gains  of  organized  labor  under  OSHA 
will  be  lost.  Gentlemen,  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  has  many  fac- 
ets. In  such  a  strongly  debated  piece  of  legis- 
lation. It  Is  hard  to  say  that  any  part  of  it 
would  have  passed  without  the  rest  of  It.  It 
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was  clearly  a  compromise  bill  that  many  con- 
gressmeri  would  not  have  voted  for  but  for 
the  part  that  encourages  and  strengthens 
state  participation  In  safety  programs.  To 
many  state  labor  commissioners  It  now  looks 
as  though  the  national  labor  leaders  are 
welshing  on  an  agreement.  It  seems  that  they 
are  trying  to  achieve  administratively  what 
they  could  not  achieve  In  the  legislature.  If 
Congress  had  wanted  every  state  that  partici- 
pated under  OSHA  to  duplicate  the  words  of 
OSHA.  It  could  have  said  so  In  a  simple  sen- 
tence In  the  law.  Instead  of  doing  that.  It 
listed  eight  major  points  that  must  be  met 
by  a  slate  in  order  for  it  to  gain  approval 
and  thus  to  continue  In  operation.  I  have  al- 
ready Indicated  that  I  feel  that  every  state 
that  has  a  significant  change  of  participating 
In  an  OSHA  state  program  will  Incorporate 
the  employee  rights  set  forth  In  OSHA.  These 
items  were  the  m\in  goals  of  labor  In  Its  ap- 
pearances before  the  Congress.  However.  In 
a  number  of  other  areas  individual  states 
will  have  a  chance  to  vary  somewhat  from 
the  federal  language  and  procedures.  These 
variations  will  allow  some  experimenting  by 
geographical  areas  and  will  allow  us  to  have 
a  better  view  of  what  actually  Is  the  best 
way  to  create  a  safe  work  place. 

I  submit  to  you  that  what  Is  a  necessary 
and  proper  standard  for  Florida  may  be  an 
Inappropriate  and  weak  standard  for  Mlch- 
li?an  I  have  said  to  the  labor  movement  In 
Michigan  and  I  say  to  you  that  national 
standards  often  represent  a  floor  or  common 
denominator  that  Is  less  than  what  we 
should  settle  for  In  our  Industrial  and  highly 
organized  state.  Even  though  OSHA  calls 
for  only  an  equivalency  in  effectiveness  for 
a  state  plan.  I  f^el  that  my  duty  as  a  state 
labor  director  requires  that  the  citizens  in 
Michigan  should  expect  something  more  in 
many  safety  Issues.  There  hasn't  been 
eaoutih  experience  yet  fnr  any  intelligent 
person  to  advocate  that  OSHA  provides  the 
only  or  even  the  best  way  of  achieving  a  safe 
job  environment. 

A  reasonable  question  for  you  is  what  do 
I  have  to  sell  under  a  state  plan  that  would 
represent  a  variation  from  OSHA  that  would 
still  be  acceptable  to  the  labor  movement? 
How  can  this  plan  at  the  same  time  receive, 
or  at  least  a  lack  of  opposition,  from  the  em- 
ployers of  the  state?  I  have  already  explained 
to  you  that  the  fact  that  I  believe  that  some 
of  our  state  standards  will  reach  higher  ef- 
fectiveness than  federal  standards  and  thus 
we  certainly  will  accept  the  federal  stand- 
ards as  a  fli.or.  Secondly,  our  state  reporting 
and  statistical  program  will  be  identical  to 
the  feder.il  program.  In  the  areas  of  inspec- 
tors. I  believe  our  state  has  a  strong  attrac- 
tion In  that  our  men  will  be  local  residents 
with  local  job  knowledge,  and  many  cf  them 
will  have  roots  In  the  local  labor  movement 

Under  the  state  plan  that  I  am  considering, 
labor  will  have  a  much  greater  participation 
in  the  rule-making  and  policy-making 
aspects  of  the  administration  of  safety  regu- 
lations that  they  do  federally  under  OSHA. 
both  legally  and  practically.  We  go  well 
beyond  the  federal  plan  in  this  regard.  To 
the  local  labor  leaders  and  to  the  state  labor 
movement,  we  present  the  opportunity  for 
better  communications  and  more  local  con- 
trol. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  under  a  state  labor 
department  we  can  provide  penalties  and 
sanctions  that  go  beyond  the  federal  sched- 
ule— such  things  as  workmen's  compensation 
penalties  or  the  prohibition  against  the  em- 
ployment of  minors  when  an  employer  Is 
shown  to  have  unsafe  operations.  We  plan  to 
Increase  Inspections  in  relation  to  an  em- 
ployer's higher  accident  rate  as  a  further 
sanction.  Those  approaches  can  all  provide  a 
more  effective  means  of  achieving  safety  than 
OSHA  has  yet  provided.  Because  of  the  great- 
er emphasis  on  safety  education  and  training 
In  the  state  program  in  Michigan,  we  also  be- 
lieve that  the  local  officers  will  be  attracted 
by  the  greater  availability  of  state  personnel 
for  training  programs,  seminars,  and  other 
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communication  meetings.  Such  programs  will 
make  their  members  more  conscious  of  their 
responsibilities  and  rights  under  the  law.  A 
knowledgeable  membership  will  also  make  It 
easier  for  labor  leaders  to  take  responsible 
stands  in  negotiated  safety  matters. 

It  must  be  clear  to  anyone  that  tliese  pro- 
gram policies  will  be  attractive  to  a  local 
labor  movement.  At  the  same  time,  my  state's 
management-oriented  sector  should  be  at- 
tracted by  the  aspects  of  their  participation 
in  rulemaking  and  policy-making.  They,  too, 
would  be  attracted  by  aspects  of  local  control. 
Finally,  they  always  have  advocated  a  greater 
emphasis  on  education  and  training.  This, 
coupled  with  their  philosophical  orientation 
to  state  programs  and  their  desires  for  ap- 
peals in  state  courts,  would  certainly  gain 
their  support  even  If  I  adopted  many  aspects 
of  the  WilUams-Stelger  Act  that  they  opposed 
in  the  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  move  on  now  to  the  third 
point  regarding  the  fact  that  states  shouldn't 
be  allowed  to  engage  In  state  developmental 
iilans  because  they  are  filled  with  "paper 
promises."  Any  t;overnment  plan  In  its  Incep- 
tion Is  a  "paper  promise."  The  federal  govern- 
ment now  has  given  many  "paper  promises" 
about  how  they  would  implement  the  act  un- 
der their  area  of  responsibility.  They  have 
promised  more  and  better  rules.  They  have 
promised  that  tiiere  will  be  more  dollars  allo- 
cated to  enforcement  and  education.  Further, 
they  have  promised  that  there  will  be  nearly 
two  thousand  compliance  officers  in  the  field 
soon.  I.  for  one,  think  that  their  promises 
are  real,  that  their  time  table  is  realistic  and 
that  they  have  proven  thus  far  that  they 
do  what  they  say  they  will  do.  All  the  same, 
all  we  have  from  them  so  far  in  several  of 
these  areas  are  "paper  promises."  I  think  the 
states  ought  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  sort 
of  treatment. 

If  a  state  were  not  allowed  to  be  approved 
under  an  18(b)  provision  of  the  act  until 
it  had  legislation,  standards,  procedures  and 
personnel,  all  up  to  the  acceptable  level  tinder 
OSHA.  then  we  would  have  no  states  under 
OSHA.  The  deadline  for  temporary  participa- 
tion by  states  under  the  act  Is  December  29, 
1972.  "The  national  labor  leaders  know  that 
no  state  will  be  able  to  meet  all  the  federal 
standards  by  that  time.  Thus,  if  states  were 
not  allowed  a  developmental  plan,  no  state 
would  be  allowed  to  participate.  If  all  states 
were  to  drop  out  of  state  occupational  safety 
and  health  programs  In  1972,  the  result*  for 
organized  labor  In  this  nation  would  be  hor- 
rendous. It  is  irresponsible  and  self-defeating 
for  the  national  leaders  to  advocate  a  com- 
plete state  drop-out  of  the  safety  field. 

At  this  time  It  Is  estimated  that  more  than 
1,500  state  safety  complance  officers  are  in 
the  field.  These  are  experienced  men  and 
women  who  are  doing  an  effective  job  in 
those  states  that  have  adequate  safety  rules. 
The  great  majority  of  these  people  are  em- 
ployed by  states  like  California.  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Illinois  and  Mich- 
igan, to  name  a  few.  The  federal  standards 
that  were  recently  promulgated  In  many 
cases  are  duplicated  by  the  regulations  of 
these  states.  In  almost  every  case  the  Inspec- 
tors of  these  states  are  under  civil  service 
rules  and  regulations  and  they  meet  the 
current  federal  regulations  for  qualifications 
for  such  work.  It  is  estimated  that  the  states 
at  this  time  are  spending  more  than  two 
hundred  million  dollars  for  state  safety  pro- 
grams. All  of  this  would  be  lost  If  the  stages 
were  not  allowed  to  phase  In  gradually  to 
achieve  federal  goals.  I  submit  to  you  that 
once  the  state  programs  are  closed  down  and 
the  state  employees  are  laid  off.  they  will 
never  come  back  again.  I  might  jwint  out  to 
you  that  many  of  these  state  employees  are 
loyal  dues-p>aylng  members  of  AF^SCME. 

I  must  further  point  out  that  OSHA  ex- 
cludes all  public  employees.  In  my  state  and 
many  other  states,  public  employees  from 
the  states,  cities,  counties,  township>s  and 
school  diatrlcts  are  covered  by  state  rules. 
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If  the  states  are  forced  to  drop  out  of  safety 
enforcement  under  OSHA,  all  of  these  people 
will  be  without  protection.  IX  a  state  pre- 
sents a  plan  under  OSHA,  they  must  provide 
a  competent  program  for  public  employees 
to  the  extent  that  their  law  allows. 

The  fourth  point  regards  funding  because 
the  federal  critics  have  pointed  out  that 
state  legislatures  could  refuse  to  appropriate 
money  for  state  safety  programs.  Once  again, 
I  would  have  to  agree  and  say  that  this  is 
absolutely  true — Just  exactly  the  same  way 
the  U.S.  Congress  can  refuse  to  appropriate 
money  for  federal  safety  programs.  Congress 
has  In  very  recent  years  demonstrated  its 
unwillingness  to  appropriate  adequate  funds 
for  safety  programs.  Even  when  the  labor 
movement  was  able  to  secure  ten  million 
dollars  more  from  the  U.S.  Senate  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor's  OSHA  program,  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  greatly  reduced 
that  appropriation.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
difficulty  there  has  been  thus  far  in  securing 
50  million  dollars  for  the  administration  of 
OSHA.  Who  win  secure  the  neSrly  400  million 
dollars  that  will  be  needed  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  OSHA  program  without  the 
participation  of  the  states?  My  arithmetic  is 
not  that  difficult.  If  we  take  the  approxi- 
mately 200  nUllion  dollars  now  expended  by 
the  states  and  simply  enlarge  it  to  anticipate 
the  higher  outlays  necessary  under  OSHA 
and  then  we  add  the  amounts  of  money  that 
will  always  be  necessary  for  federal  adminis- 
tration in  those  states  that  will  not  have  a 
program  and  the  continuing  federal  moni- 
toring respKjnsiblllty  when  a  state  does  re- 
tain safety  responsibility,  then  my  figure  Is 
not  unreasonable.  However,  if  the  15  states 
that  I  have  mentioned  previously  are  en- 
couraged to  continue  their  participation, 
then  the  federal  obllgatlcn  in  these  areas  Is 
reduced  by  50%.  We  would  also  retain  the 
compliance  officers,  the  training  staff  and 
area  administrators  and  standards  that  are 
all  now  present  in  the  states.  We  thus  elimi- 
nate the  required  two  or  three  or  four  years 
for  the  feds  to  gear  up  to  existing  levels  of 
present  state  performance  In  these  areas. 

Most  of  you  know  that  one  of  the  prime 
national  spokesmen  who  have  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  state's  role  under  OSHA  has 
been  President  I.  W.  Abel  of  the  AFL-CIO 
Industrial  union  department.  He  recently  set 
forth  those  aspects  of  a  state  plan  which  he 
feels  ought  to  be  present  before  organized 
labor  could  give  its  encouragement  to  a 
state  plan.  He  stated  that  he  feels  that  pro- 
p>osals  should  provide  for  worker  participa- 
tion In  a  body  comparable  to  the  national 
advisory  committee;  that  the  plan  should 
provide  for  employee  obvservatlon  of  monitor- 
ing exposure  to  toxic  materials;  that  It 
should  also  provide  protection  for  complain- 
ants whose  names  would  be  withheld  from 
employers  upwn  request.  He  states  that  state 
plans  should  provide  for  a  prohibition 
against  advance  notice  of  the  Inspection; 
that  it  should  pjrovide  for  the  right  of  em- 
ployees or  their  representatives  to  accompany 
inspectors  dtu-lng  their  "walk  around":  that 
It  should  provide  for  written  inspection  re- 
p>ort8  following  the  compliance  officer's  tour; 
that  it  should  provide  for  placing  these 
health  and  safety  responsibilities  in  a  state 
agency  whose  other  functions  do  not  conflict 
with  the  protection  of  workers. 

I  can  say,  as  the  Director  of  the  Michigan 
Depxartment  of  Labor,  that  our  state  plan  will 
meet  these  tests.  We  plan  to  work  with  orga- 
nized labor  within  our  state  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  state  plan  and  In  the  carrying  out 
of  its  purpxjses  and  pwllcles.  It  is  my  in- 
formation that  the  same  sort  of  statement 
that  I  have  Just  made  to  you  could  be  made 
by  the  labor  commissioners  in  the  other 
states  that  will  probably  have  state  plans.  If 
that  Is  the  case,  then  what  is  the  fuss  all 
about?  No  one  from  Mr.  Abel's  office  or  from 
the  Washington  offices  of  any  national  union 
has  checked  with  the  commissioners  to  find 
out  what  they  intend  to  do.  I  have  a  feeling 
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that  the  whole  matter  revolves  around  em- 
barrassing the  administration  and  no  matter 
what  was  planned  that  there  would  continue 
to  te  negative  statements  from  Washington. 

In  simimary,  gentlemen,  let  me  tell  you 
what  I  am  planning  to  do  to  further 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  states  in  OSHA. 
First,  as  president  of  the  state  labor  com- 
missioner's organization,  I  will  continue  to 
meet  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  I 
will  do  all  that  I  can  to  encourage  the  con- 
tinuation of  what  has  been  a  sound  working 
relutlonshlp  between  the  federal  government 
and  the  states  in  Implementing  the  act.  I 
ho|e  that  many  states  wrill  be  able  to  submit 
plans  for  approval  in  the  spring  of  1972.  Fur- 
ther, I  hope  that  by  July  1,  1972,  federal 
monies  will  be  available  for  50-50  sharing  of 
occupational  safety  and  health  administra- 
tion expenses  under  state  programs.  I  will 
encourage  the  states  to  have  meetings  and 
hearings  and  communications  with  their 
local  labor  leaders  prior  to  the  submission  of 
their  plan  for  18(b)  approval.  Frankly,  gen- 
tlemen, I  don't  see  how  the  national  labor 
leaders  can  oppose  a  plan  that  has  been  ap- 
proved by  a  state's  local  labor  movement. 

Secondly,  I  plan  to  meet  with  congression- 
al and  administration  leaders  to  counteract 
some  of  the  bad  publicity  that  has  been 
created  regarding  state  safety  pwograms. 
Commissioner  Kautzetr  of  Wisconsin  has  ar- 
ranged a  meeting  with  me  and  others  soon 
with  Congressman  Steiger  and  Senator  Wil- 
iliams  who  are  the  co-authors  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  win  inform  Senator  Williams  that  If 
he  plans  overview  hearings  we  would  like  to 
testify.  There  will  be  many  states  that  will 
have  stronger  statements  to  make  to  him 
than  I  have  made  here  today.  I  might  add 
that  those  state  labor  commissioners  have 
verj'  strong  ties  with  their  state  labor  move- 
ment. 

In  this  same  regard,  Commissioner  Levine 
of  New  York  has  arranged  a  meeting  soon 
between  Senator  Javits,  Secretary  Hodgson, 
myself  and  other  labor  commissioners  to  dis- 
cuss precisely  that  same  matter.  In  that 
meeting,  we  will  look  for  assurance  that  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  will  do  all  it  can 
to  provide  full  SOr^f  funding  for  state  plans 
in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1972. 

Finr.lly,  we  will  encourage  every  state  la- 
bor director  to  communicate  with  his  con- 
gressman, his  senator,  his  state  legislator, 
his  governor  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  La- 
bor to  Indicate  their  willingness  and  their 
preparedness  to  meet  their  obligations  under 
OSHA. 

In  those  states  which  do  not  plan  to  Imple- 
ment a  state  program  under  OSHA  or  those 
which  cannot  mount  the  legislative  support 
or  the  appropriations  necessary  for  a  state 
plan,  there  will  be  a  close  monitoring  and 
observation  of  the  federal  enforcement  under 
OSHA.  The  state  labor  commissioners  in 
these  areas  have  told  me  it  Is  their  intention 
to  use  their  own  staff's  observations  as  watch- 
dogs. They  plan  to  keep  closely  posted  on 
whether  or  not  the  federal  government  Is 
maintaining  an  effective  program  in  those 
states  where  the  state  activity  has  been  pre- 
empted. 

Let  me  conclude  today  by  saying  to  yoti 
that  men  and  women  who  work  with  you — 
tlie  members  that  you  represent — care  not 
at  all  whether  their  building  is  Inspected  by 
a  federal  Inspector  or  a  state  Inspector.  They 
care  very  little  which  bureaucracy  is  strength- 
ened and  which  one  withers  as  a  result  of 
OSHA.  The  people  who  have  paid  your  way 
to  the  meeting  this  day  want  a  safe  work 
place.  They  want  an  environment  that  is  as 
free  from  hazards  as  p>ossible  so  that  they 
might  work  without  fear  or  discomfort.  My 
plea  today  for  the  states,  then,  cannot  be 
that  we  have  done  a  good  Job  in  the  past  or 
that  we  can  do  It  any  better  In  the  future 
Just  because  we  are  states.  I  think.  Instead, 
I  have  presented  to  you  today  a  number  of 
sound  reasons  why  your  people  will  be  hurt 
If  the  states  are  barred  from  safety  admin- 
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istration  and  how  they  will  be  helped  If  the 
states  are  encouraged  to  improve  their  safety 
programs.  I  look  for  your  assistance  In  com- 
municating my  views  and  my  concerns  to 
your  leaders  in  Washington. 


PRESCRIPTION  DRUG  COVERAGE 
FOR  THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesaav.  January  19.  1972 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
amendments  to  the  medicare  program 
that  appear  to  be  truly  needed  is  a  cata- 
strophic coverage  drug  program  for  the 
elderly.  Under  such  a  program  no  elderly 
person  would  be  bled  white  moneywise 
for  necessary  prescriptive  drugs. 

What  the  deductible  amount  should  be 
is  arguable,  but  certainly  a  catastrophic 
dioig  program  with  a  $200  annual  deduc- 
tion and  a  co-insurance  feature  would 
prevent  hundreds  of  cases  of  extreme 
personal  hardship  for  elderly  persons.  I 
believe  a  substantial  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress will  support  such  a  provision. 

In  this  connection,  I  inclujie  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  article  of^medicare 
and  drugs  appearing  in  a  recent  Issue  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  written  by  Prof. 
Robert  J.  Myers,  a  professor  of  actuarial 
science  at  Temple  University,  who  for 
more  than  20  years  served  as  chief  ac- 
tuary for  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  4, 1972] 

Medicabk  and  Drugs:  Who  Should  Pat? 
(By  Robert  J.  Myers) 

The  most  Important  health-care  cost  not 
covered  by  Medicare  Is  out-of-hospital  pre- 
scription drugs.  Such  coverage  was  not  Ini- 
tlaUy  in  the  program,  because  of  the  large 
number  of  small  claims  involved  (with  signif- 
icant administrative  problems)  and  because 
many  foreign  programs  have  great  difficul- 
ties with  over-utilization  of  drug  benefits. 

Sen.  Joseph  M.  Montoya  (D.,  N.M.),  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  those  who  urge  inclu- 
sion of  drug  benefits  under  Medicare.  He  and 
23  other  Senators  have  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Social  Security  legislation  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Under  this  propKJsal,  the  Hospital  Insur- 
ance p)ortlon  of  Medicare  would  pay  the  cost 
of  prescription  drugs,  subject  to  a  flat  $1 
cost-sharing  payment  for  each  prescription. 
Such  payment  would  vary  In  the  future  ac- 
cording to  changes  in  the  average  per  capita 
cost  for  qualified  drugs  under  the  program. 
Surprisingly,  the  proposal  contains  no  addi- 
tional payroll  tax  financing  to  support  this 
significant  cost. 

Several  studies  on  the  coverage  of  drugs 
under  Medicare  have  been  made  in  the  Exec- 
utive Branch.  One  was  undertaken  by  the 
Johnson  administration  and  issued  shortly 
after  it  left  office;  the  Nixon  administration 
has  made  two,  the  Dunlop  Study,  which  re- 
viewed the  previous  study,  and  a  new  study 
by  a  commission  headed  by  Arthur  Flem- 
mlng,  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare. 

The  latter  two  recommended  the  approach 
in  the  Montoya  bill,  while  the  earlier  one  rec- 
ommended several  alternative  approaches. 
The  favored  alternative  was  to  cover  so-called 
maintenance  drugs  (those  essential  in  treat- 
ing serious  long-term  illness)  on  the  same 
l}asis  as  the  Montoya  bill.  The  next-favored 
approach  was  to  cover  all  prescription  drugs, 
but  to  have  a  high  annual  deductible. 
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I  believe  insufficient  consideration  has 
been  given  to  approaches  other  than  that  in 
the  Montoya  bill.  This  Is  largely  because  of 
the  strong  belief  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration staff  In  covering  all  prescrip- 
tions and  In  setting  up  "straw  men"  ap- 
proaches for  other  alternatives. 

Just  as  for  hospitalization  and  utilization 
of  physician  services,  persons  aged  65  and 
over  use  about  three  times  as  much  prescrip- 
tion drugs,  on  the  average,  as  do  younger 
persons.  Also,  older  persons  have  much  lower 
Incomes  available  to  meet  high  costs  for 
drugs.  Further,  relatively  little  private  In- 
surance In  this  field  U  available. 

THE    DISTRIBtmON    SPREAD 

The  cost  burdens  for  drugs  generally  run 
much  lower  than  for  hospitalization  or  phy- 
sician services.  There  is,  however,  a  consid- 
erable spread  of  distribution  for  different 
people. 

In  1969,  the  estimated  average  per  capita 
cost  for  prescription  drugs  for  persons  aged 
65  or  over  was  about  $50.  Almost  half  had 
drug  costs  of  less  than  $20 — amounts  that 
covild  readily  be  borne  from  current  budgets. 
At  the  other  extreme,  i'~r  had  drug  costs  of 
$200  or  more  (averaging  about  $300 i.  With 
this  wide  spread,  some  type  of  insurance 
coverage  would  be  desirable. 

Under  Medicare,  the  claims  approximate  6 
million  annually  for  in-patlent  hospital  ben- 
efits and  33  million  for  physician  services. 
Tliese  sizable  administrative  work  loads  can 
be  contrastetl  with  the  estimated  250  million 
prescriptions  In  1969  for  Medicare  benefi- 
ciaries. This  figure  would  probably  be  300 
million  If  a  drug  benefit  were  Introduced  (be- 
cause of  Increased  utilization,  whether  or  not 
necessary) . 

The  Montoya  proposal  Involves  the  back- 
breaking  approach  of  covering  all  prescrip- 
tion drugs.  Not  only  does  this  Involve  cover- 
ing the  small  costs  for  many  who  could 
readily  bear  them  from  current  budgets,  but 
also  the  high  administrative  costs  in  han- 
dling so  many  claims. 

Such  approach  violates  a  basic  principle  of 
Insurance  by  covering  many  cases  of  low 
losses,  where  administrative  expenses  are  a 
very  high  proportion  of  the  benefits  payable. 
Insurance  should  Instead  be  confined  to  cases 
with  relatively  large  losses  not  easily  borne 
by  those  who  suffer  them. 

The  proponents  of  covering  all  drugs  as- 
sert they  can  do  this  economically  by  dealing 
directly  with  pharmacists  through  a  nation- 
wide network  of  electronic  data-processing 
equipment,  with  a  machine  in  each  of  the 
55,000  pharmacies.  Not  only  will  there  be  tre- 
mendous administrative  problems  in  dealing 
with  the  large  number  of  bills,  but  also  phar- 
macists will  be  regimented  by  governmental 
procedures  for  a  large  prop)ortion  of  their 
business,  perhaps  25%.  The  economic  Impact 
on  the  retail,  wholesaling  and  manufacturing 
drug  industry  once  the  government  becomes 
such  a  major  customer  will  be  significant. 

Any  drug  benefit  program  with  limits  on 
either  the  types  of  Illness  or  drugp  covered 
would  be  most  difficult  to  administer.  As  to 
coverage  of  only  maintenance  drugs,  many 
physicians  would  resist  such  limitation  be- 
cause of  the  necessarily  arbitrary  decisions 
in  classifying  diseases. 

Selecting  drugs  for  benefit  reimbursement 
on  the  basis  of  their  use  In  chronic  Illness  is 
hazardous,  since  medical  opinion  frequently 
varies  as  to  which  is  the  drug  of  choice.  A 
chaotic  situation  would  undoubtedly  develop 
when  sick  persons  not  eligible  for  benefits  for 
certain  drugs  would  petition  Congress,  seek- 
ing to  qualify  for  coverage  either  their  partic- 
ular affliction  or  a  particular  drug. 

Following  the  time-accepted  principle  of 
Insurance  that  coverage  should  be  provided 
only  for  risks  with  significant  potential  losses 
to  the  Insureds,  coverage  of  drugs  under 
Medicare  should  be  on  a  catastrophic  basis. 
The  limit  of  "catastrophic"  should  be  a  rela- 
tively high  level  Initially,  to  alleviate  the 
most  financially  burdensome  cases,  while  as- 
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surlng  efficient  administration.  Specifically, 
drug  benefits  should  be  provided  on  the  basis 
of  a  large  annual  deductible,  such  as  $200, 
with  20%  coinsurance  thereafter. 

The  proponents  of  covering  all  drugs  set  up 
strav/  men  In  attacking  the  catastrophic  con- 
cept. They  a.ssert  that  proper  specifications 
for  such  coverage  Involve  governmental  re- 
cording of  all  prescriptions,  even  though  most 
would  net  meet  the  deductible,  a  costly  ad- 
ministrative procedure.  But  they  choose  to 
ignore  that,  logically,  this  approach  should  be 
administered  by  considering  only  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  few  who  meet  the  deduc- 
tible. 

The  "expansionist"  proponents  then  set  up 
another  straw  man.  They  a.ssert  that  older 
persons  cannot  be  expected  to  save  drug  re- 
ceipts and  send  them  In  at  the  proper  time. 

DEVEt-OPrNG     ADMINISTRATIVE     PROCEDURES 

A  simple,  understandable  administrative 
procedure  can  be  developed  for  tne  cata- 
strophic approach.  Pharmacists  would  Issue  a 
uniform  receipt.  The  beneficiaries  would  save 
these  for  a  period  of  one  year.  In  special  en- 
velopes provided  by  the  program.  Under  no 
circnms'ances  would  drug  bills  be  accepted 
in  any  other  form  or  at  any  other  time. 

To  argue  that  older  fjcrsons  cannot  man- 
age their  affairs  to  carry  out  this  procedure  Is 
to  denigrate  their  capabilities  or  those  of 
others  taking  care  of  their  financial  affairs. 
After  all.  Social  Security  beneficiaries  han- 
dle at  least  one  check  each  month  and  do  so 

without   difficulty. 

The  financing  of  a  catastrophic  drug  bene- 
fit should  be  part  of  the  Supplementary  Med- 

!cal  Insura'iee  program  (Part  BK  •^o  that  en- 

rrillees   a,re  aware  of  the  costs,  by  paying  pre- 

miam.5;.  Financing  the  entire  Medicare  pro- 
gram through  payroll  taxes  and  government 
subsidies,  as  some  propose.  Is  undesirable 
for  this  reason  a3  well  ns  others— such  as 
lessening  cost  controls  and  public  awareness 
Of  costs. 

If  all  beneflclarlPs  under  the  Supplemen- 
tary Medical  Insurance  program  have  drug- 
bcne.Tts  coverage  on  a  complete  basis  with  a 
flat  $1  cost -sharing  payment  per  prescription, 
the  benefit  cost  would  be  about  $900  million 
a  year  (after  allowing  for  the  Increased  utili- 
zation of  about  20  7"^  likely  to  accompany 
such  a  plan).  This  translates  Into  a  per  c.ip- 
Ita  cost  of  S3. 75  a  month.  Administrative  ex- 
penses would  be  about  8120  million  a  year. 
Total  program  costs  would  be  $1.02  billion 
a  year,  or  monthly  per  capita  costs  of  $4.25. 

A  catastrophic-coverage  drug  program 
with  a  $200  annual  deductible  and  20%  coin- 
surance therpafter  would  have  a  benefit  cost 
of  only  about  $75  million  a  year,  after  allow- 
ing for  some  Increase  in  utilization  (but  not 
as  much  proportionately  as  for  the  complete- 
coverage  approach).  Administrative  costs 
would  be  about  $10  million  a  year,  so  th.it 
total  annual  costs  would  be  $85  million,  or 
a  monthly  per  capita  cost  of  $.35. 

A  more  liberal  cat.istrophlc-coverage  drug 
program — which  should  not  be  adopted  Ini- 
tially because  It  Involves  four  times  as  many 
claimants  as  the  proposed  approach — In- 
cludes a  $100  anual  deductible  and  10%  co- 
Insurance.  This  would  have  a  benefit  cost  of 
about  $270  million  a  year  after  adjustment 
for  Increased  utilization.  Administrative  ex- 
penses would  be  about  $35  million  a  year,  or 
a  monthly  per  capita  cost  of  $1.25. 


FAIRNESS  DOCTRINE  AND 
BROADCASTING 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    TLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
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ORD,  I  include  the  following:  This  last 
year,  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  has  been 
deeply  interested  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  fairness  doctrine  and  the  equal 
tin:e  provision  so  clearly  stated  in  the 
Communications  Act  is  being  enforced 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. 

In  the  Public  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion Act  one  section  encompasses  all 
bro.Tdcasting  of  a  controversial  nature 
and  makes  it  mandatory  that  the  Pub- 
Uc  Broadcasting  Corp.  treat  all  matters 
of  a  controversial  nature  "in  perspective 
and  in  balance." 

Edith  Efion  has  written  a  book,  "The 
News  Twisters."  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  long  debate  in  the  past  few 
months.  I  attach  herewith  two  articles 
from  the  Evening  Star.  One  by  William 
P.  Buckley.  Jr.,  of  December  27,  1971, 
"Should  We  Really  Try  To  Eliminate 
TV  Bias?"  and  another  by  James  J.  Kil- 
patrick  of  December  28,  1971,  "This  Is 
News,  and  This  Is  Not>— Tonight."  This 
matter  of  the  fairness  doctrine  is  going 
to  receive  a  great  deal  of  editorial  and 
commentary  treatment  in  the  next  few 
months.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  every 
Member  of  the  House  and  the  other  body 
to  re.Td  Edith  Efron's  book.  "The  News 

Tw.sters."  xni^  15  a  ncw  measurement 

hut  certainly  an  independent  one  of  ex- 

actly  now  many  words  are  devoted  to 

two  sides  of  a  controversial  issue. 

The  articles  follow: 
"This  Is  News,  and  This  Is  Not"— Tonight 
(By  James  J.  Kllpatrtck) 

Edith   Efron's  boolc.   ■■The  News  Twisters  •• 

cam.e  forth  from  the  Nash  Publishing  Co.  on 
Oct.  11.  Since  then,  the  shells  have  been  fly- 
ing. Her  thesis  Is  that  the  three  television 
networks  were  guilty  of  gTo?=;  bias  during  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1968. 

The  thesis,  of  course.  Is  valid.  Any  English- 
speaking  adult,  possessed  of  eyes,  ears  and 
access   to  a   television  set.   must  know  the 

thesis  Is  valid.  To  a  considerable  extent 

though  not  as  blatantly  as  before — the  situa- 
tion documented  by  Miss  Efron  continues  to 
this  day. 

The  value  of  Miss  Efron's  book  lies  not  so 
much  In  Its  elaborate  documentation,  though 
this  was  Indispensable  to  her  work.  Her 
greater  contribution  lies  In  a  pathological 
dissection  of  the  body  of  "news"  as  such.  She 
romnels  us  to  think  upon  these  things,  and 
these  things  are  immensely  Important  to  the 
whole  process  of  opinion  formation  In  our 
covmtry. 

What  Is  "news"?  God  alone  knows.  At  some 
point  In  his  life,  every  editor,  reporter  and 
professor  of  Journalism  struggles  to  com- 
pose a  satisfactory  definition.  None  has 
wholly  succeeded.  David  Brlnkley  came  clos- 
est, perhaps,  in  his  laconic  remark  that 
"news  is  what  I  say  it  is."  But  the  trouble 
with  epigrams  Is  that  they  yield  something 
of  truth  to  the  virtue  of  brevity.  It  Is  not 
quite  so  brutally  simple. 

Even  so.  Brlnkley  has  It  Just  about  right. 
The  essence  of  news  lies  in  the  process  of  se- 
lection. A  happening,  in  Itself,  Is  not  news; 
It  Is  not  news  until  It  Is  reported.  And  who 
decides  whether  a  happening  should  be  re- 
ported? Who  selects  this  happening  In  pre- 
ference to  some  other  happening?  An  edi- 
tor's honest  answer.  Just  as  Brlnkley  says.  Is 
"I  do." 

When  It  comes  to  putting  together  a 
prtme-tlme  network  news  program,  this  proc- 
ess of  selection  Is  what  the  game  Is  all  about, 
and  the  process  is  unbelievably  complex. 
There  are  dull  days  and  big  days.  A  happen - 
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Ing  that  might  be  used  on  Monday  Is  thus 
not  vised  on  Tuesday. 

Some  happenings  lend  themselves  t»  vis- 
ual presentation;  others  don't.  TV  Is  partly 
show  biz:  There  has  to  be  something  light. 
Producers,  writers  and  anchor  men  are  pris- 
oners of  the  clock.  But  when  the  red  light 
signals  air  time  in  the  studio,  someone  has 
to  have  made  the  decisions.  TTils  Is  news  to- 
night; and  this  is  not. 

Such  decisions  have  to  be  personal;  no  com- 
puter can  make  them.  They  are  the  products 
of  professional  Judgments — or  opinions — re- 
sulted In  a  lopsldedly  liberal  bias  In  the  net- 
work news. 

Her  documentation  provides  a  thousand 
telling  examples.  One  Issue  In  the  fall  of  1968 
was  U.S.  policy  toward  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
During  the  seven-week  period  of  her  study, 
CBS  carried  one  item  only  In  support  of  that 
policy.  This  was  a  287-word  excerpt  from  a 
speech  by  Lyndon  Johnson  on  Oct.  9.  But 
CBS  carried  20  items  In  this  period,  totaling 
651  words  on  13  different  evenings,  in  which 
the  policy  was  opposed. 

Look  at  the  record  more  closely.  It  was 
"news"  in  the  Judgment  of  CBS  that  the  war 
was  opposed  by  John  Gllllgan  of  Ohio, 
George  Ball,  Sen.  Wayne  Morse  and  Eldrldge 
Cleaver. 

This  was  not  news  at  ABC.  At  ABC,  which 
carried  413   words   in  support   of  the  war    It 

was  news— 1.476  words  of  news— that  Sen. 

J.     William    Fulbright.     Paul     O'Dwyer.    Sen 

Eugene  McCarthy,  gen.   Jacot)   JaVltS,  DlCK 

Gregory  and  Vanessa  Redgrave  opposed  the 
war. 

None    of    this,    in   turn,    was   news   at  NBC 

Oddly,  NBC  reported  no  news  wliatever— 

not  a  single  word  in  seven  weeks — In  de- 
fense of  the  war  policy:  but  It  was  news  at 

NBC,    to   the   tune   of    1,017   words,   that   this 

was  opposed  by,  among  others,  Tom  Hay  den 
of  the  SDS,  the  president  of  Yale  and  a  Con- 
necticut matron. 

This  Is  not  a  pattern  of  news;  It  Is  a  pat- 
tern of  bias — and  for  this  pattern  the  net- 
work news  executives  have  to  be  held  ac- 
countable. As  we  move  into  the  1972  cam- 
paign, viewers  of  the  evening  news  will  want 
to  keep  the  pattern  of  1968  In  mind,  and  be 
wary. 

Should   We   Reaixy   Try  To  Eliminate  TV 

Bias? 

(By  wnilam  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

Edith  Efron's  book.  "The  News  Twisters," 
wherein  the  industrious  lady  reports  the  re- 
sults of  endless  hoiys  of  tape  recording  the 
television  news  during  the  final  weeks  before 
the  presidential  election  of  1968,  makes  the 
point  that  television  Is  simply  not  observing 
the  Fairness  Doctrine  as  that  doctrine  Is 
generally  understood.  The  treatment  of  the 
news  was  overwhelmingly  pro-Democratic, 
pro-Humphrey,  she  proved,  notwithstanding 
any  demonstration  that,  in  an  excess  of  zeal, 
she  might  have  made  out  the  situation  to  be 
slightly  worse  than  It  Is. 

The  question  Inevitably  arises:  How  Is  the 
Fairness  Doctrine,  and  the  larger  social  doc- 
trines of  which  It  Is  a  part,  to  be  applied  to 
situations  In  general?  Or  to  situations  In 
particular?  There  are  only  three  network 
news  programs.  Does  that  mean  that  if  one 
of  them  chooses  to  be  pretty  generally  lib- 
eral, that  should  be  permitted,  provided  there 
is  another  which  U  pretty  generally  conserva- 
tive? 

At  the  ridiculous  extreme,  surely.  Is  the 
protest  that  now  goes  out  against  the  rell- 
censing  of  Station  KTTV  In  Los  Angeles, 
which  Is  the  object  of  a  petition  by  an  or- 
ganization called  the  National  Association 
for  Better  Broadcasting,  and  one  or  two  other 
citizens'  groups.  The  NABB  wants  the  FCC 
to  deny  the  station  a  fresh  license  on  the 
grounds,  primarily,  that  It  sponsors  a  news- 
caster. George  Putnam,  who  gives  'biased 
accounts"  of  the  news   (you've  guessed  It, 
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Putnam's  bias  Is  conservative,  rather  than 
liberal). 

A  professor  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia writes,  "George  Putnam  is  a  sort  of 
articulate  hard-hat,  laureate  of  the  Archie 
Bunker  constituency.  His  appeal  Is  precisely 
to  gut  feelings  and  he  has,  one  gathers,  a 
larete  audience  attracted  by  that  appeal. 

■All  of  which  would  be  deplorable  If  Chan- 
nel 11  were  the  only  channel  in  town,  and 
lamentably  polarizing  If  It  were  one  of  two. 
But  every  TV  set  In  Los  Angeles  has  avail- 
able to  It  excellent  reception  from  the  fol- 
low lineup:  2 — CBS,  4 — NBC,  5 — Independ- 
ent, 11 — Independent  (the  bone  of  conten- 
tion), 13 — Independent,  28 — PBS — plus  a 
couple  of  others,  one  of  them  Spanish  lan- 
guage. 

"This,"  the  professor  remarks,  "must  be  the 
largest  viewer's  choice  In  the  country,  and 
It  is  a  real  choice,  substantially  unimpeded 
by  the  tall  buildings  that  make  reception 
spotty  In  New  York  City  .  .  .  Dammit,  any- 
one who  wishes  his  sensibilities  massaged  by 
liberal  newscastlng  has  Walter  Cronkite 
available  to  him  every  evening  on  Channel 
2  at  7  p.m.  .  .  We  are  left  with  an  effort 
to  invoke  the  ultimate  sanction  against  what 
may  be  the  only  TV  station  In  the  country 
that  can  make  a  case  for  employing  a  Yahoo 
newscaster.  I.e.,  that  there  Is  a  public  de- 
mand for  same  and  that  the  rest  of  the  pub- 
lic has  ample  options." 

■While   not  endorsing   the  mild   anlmadver- 

slons  on  Putnam's  style  (the  professor  is  a 

scholar     of     highly     refined     sensibilities),     I 

tninK  tne  proressor  makes  &  point  which  en- 

thuslasts  for  the  Falrne-ss   Doctrine,    whether 

or  tne  rlgnt  or  the  left,  should  (lonslder. 

Are  we  going  to  move  against  every  radio 
Station.  In  every  situation,  which  is  Insuf- 
flcientiy  balanced  In  Its  opinion?  If  we  were 
to  do  so.  the  right  wing  would  be  the  tactical 
winner,  no  doubt  about  It.  But  what  about 
the  strategic  situation? 

And  while  we  are  at  It,  are  we  going  to  in- 
sist that  every  station  has  exactly  as  many 
minority  technicians,  broadcasters,  research- 
ers, whatever,  as  reflect  the  demographic 
situation?  Does  that  mean  that  if  next  year 
we  bring  30,000  Urdu-speaking  refugees  Into 
Los  Angeles,  one  of  them  has  to  be  hired 
by  television  station  KTTV? 

Finally,  the  sanctions  that  are  rec- 
ommended against  the  broadcasting  Industry 
are  altogether  too  severe.  Nobody  suggests 
that  If  Sears,  Roebuck  Is  guUty  of  an  act  of 
discrimination,  therefore  Sears,  Roebuck 
should  be  burned  to  the  ground  and  salt 
sprinkled  on  Its  ashes.  Why  television?  Isn't 
the  potential  bullying  of  television  by  the 
government  a  logical  concern  for  the  not 
wholly  logical  American  Civil  Liberties  Un- 
ion? 


THE  BEAR  IN  THE  BURNOOSE 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mili- 
tai-y  situation  In  the  Middle  East  today 
is  fa.st  approaching  the  critical  stage. 
Both  sides  are  poised  for  a  renewal  of 
the  conflict;  the  Soviet  Union  continues 
to  become  more  deeply  involved  in  that 
area  of  the  world;  the  Arab  States  re- 
fu.se  to  negotiate  and  continue  to  shout 
threats  of  annihilating  Israel;  and  the 
United  States  is  losing  its  naval  domi- 
nance of  the  Mediterranean. 

I  recently  read  a  fascinating  and  quite 
informative  article  outlining  the  Soviet 
Union's  new  Arab  bases.  The  magazine 
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Seapower,  should  be  commended  for 
outlining  this  obvious  threat  to  our  Na- 
tion's security.  The  author,  Mr.  Law- 
rence Griswold,  is  a  former  Marine 
Corps  officer  and  journalist  whose  inter- 
est has  been  naval  history,  especially  os 
it  relates  to  the  Far  and  Middle  East. 
Prom  Morocco  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  begim  to  penetrate 
strategic  areas  in  the  Mediterranean  ba- 
sin. For  centuries  the  Russians  have  de- 
sired to  break  out  of  their  confinement 
in  the  Black  Sea  area.  Due  to  treaty 
agreements,  the  Soviet  presence  has  now 
reached  such  ports  as  Alexandria. 
Egypt;  Oran,  Algeria  and  Aden,  South 
Arabia.  The  security  of  the  free  world 
demands  that  America  become  aware  of 
this  growring  Soviet  threat  in  the  Mid- 
east. The  article  which  I  insert  in  the 
Record  is  both  timely  and  informative: 
The  Bear  in  the  Burnoose — A  Firsthand 
Report  on  Russia's  Arab  Bases 
(By  Lawrene  Griswold) 
"First  the  nose  of  the  camel,  then  Its  neck, 
and  at  length  the  whole  body  so  that  there 
remains  no  room  for  a  man  In  his  tent.  And 
when  the  camel  moves  the  tent  moves  with 

It."— Bedawl  proverb 

Persistence  and  patience,  allied  with  a  keen 

ana  alert  opportunism,  cDaracterize  Russian 

strategy  now  as  they  have  for  over  two  cen- 

turiee.  Since  1910  tne  theater  or  the  Medl* 

terranean.  vrltU  Its  Aegean  arm.  have  exnib- 

itea  tnose  cGaracteristics  witn  vivid  clarity, 

Hardly  had  the  French  and  British  govern- 
ments relinquished  their  colonies  In  Africa 

when  Russian  wrarshlps  dropped  their  anchors 

at  Egyptian  ports  and  on  Mediterranean 
banks  and  shoals — International  waters 
called  "holding  grounds"  by  the  late  naval 
strategist  Admiral  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan — 
and  showed  their  intention  of  remaining  by 
the  periodic  arrival  of  relief  ships,  merchant 
vessel  or  warship,  to  take  over  the  watch 
from  units  returning  to  the  Black  or  Baltic 
seas. 

With  the  restoration  of  full  Independence 
to  Its  Tunisian  and  Moroccan  protectorates 
and  the  liberation  of  Algeria,  the  French 
fleet  returned  to  home  ports.  The  British 
Mediterranean  Fleet  had  already  left  Alex- 
andria: Malta  was  given  Its  freedom  and 
only  an  obsolete  and  practically  demilitarized 
Gibraltar  remains  to  fly  the  Union  Jack. 
Nowadays  Gibraltar  Is  the  only  Mediter- 
ranean dependency  still  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  major  European  state.  To  a  practi- 
tioner of  the  art  of  machtpolitik,  (power 
politics)  this  leaves  the  entire  southern  lit- 
toral a  political  vacuum — an  Invitation  to 
Moscow. 

The  Kremlin,  however,  failed  to  await  the 
end  of  the  war  In  Europe  before  pressing 
Turkey  for  an  outlet  on  the  Aegean.  After 
denouncing  the  1925  Treaty  of  Friendship  be- 
tween the  two  countries  In  March  1945, 
Moscow  demanded  naval  bases  at  the  north- 
east of  the  Bosporus  Strait  and  along  the 
vlnces,  as  well  as  a  radical  revision  of  the 
Montreux  Convention,  a  multilateral  pact 
signed  by  nine  nations  In  1936.  which  would 
effectually  remove  the  straits  from  interna- 
tional control  In  favor  of  Russia. 

Warships  based  In  the  Black  Sea  wbuld 
thenceforward  enjoy  unlimited  access  to  the 
Aegean  and  so  to  the  Mediterranean.  This 
ploy  got  nowhere;  but  subsequent  Russian 
pressures  on  Turkey  managed  to  keep  that 
country  In  political  and  social  turmoil  until 
it  achieved  membership  in  NATO.  Russia  and 
Its  Bulgarian  ally  are  still  uncomfortable 
neighbors,  and  Turkey  Is  again  under  Soviet 
pressure. 

After  1945,  using  technical  information 
gleaned  during  the  war  years,  the  Russian 
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Navy  built  a  fleet  designed  to  i>erform  the 
duties  of  a  naval  arm  not  only  as  an  instru- 
ment in  extension  of  its  country's  policies 
but  one  offering  protection  over  the  world's 
ocean  routes  and  sea  lanes  to  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing merchant  marine.  Since  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  possess  naval  bases  scattered  about 
the  globe  as  the  British  Navy  once  did,  it  had 
to  reach  slowly  and  cautiously  and  from  ad- 
vance bases  under  Its  control  in  order  to 
grasp  new  ones  In  more  distant  seas  and 
oceans.  The  Mediterranean  was  Its  second 
goal. 

FIRST  EGRESS 

The  fljst  secure  egress  from  the  Baltic  was 
obtained  by  acquisitions  opened  to  Russia  by 
the  RIbbentrop-Molotov  Pact  of  August  1939. 
When  Poland  fell  to  Hitler's  Wehnnacht, 
Staim  gathered  In  Estonian  Tallnn,  Latvian 
Hlga,  Lithuanian  Memel  (now  Klaipeda)  and 
the  eastern  third  of  the  Bay  of  Danzig.  A  few 
months  later,  but  only  after  a  disturbing  set- 
back, Russia  also  annexed  the  Finnish  forti- 
fications at  Vyborg,  across  the  Baltic  from 
Leningrad  and  Kronstadt.  After  1945,  with  an 
oljedlent  Poland  and  East  Germany  to  west- 
ward and  a  neutral  Sweden  at  the  north,  the 
Kremlin  could  afford  to  look  to  the  southern 
seas.  Only  the  opportunity  was  then  lacking. 

Nevertheless  Soviet  maneuvering  In  the 
Middle  East  was  under  way  before  the  echoes 
of  the  Potsdam  Conference  faded,  Turkey  was 
threatened  outright:  Greece  was  Invaded  re- 
peatedly   from    sanctuaries    In    Albania    and 

Yugoslavia    by    Communist    revolutionaries. 

and   during   the   Palestinian   AVar   of    1948—49 

airlifts  of  Russian -sponsored  arms,  illegal 
during    the    "standstill"    agreements    of    1948 

made  a  critical  contribution  toward  the 
Israeli  victory.  The  arms  were  flown  from 

Yugosla\-la  and  Czechoslovakia  but  many  of 

them  had  been  made  in  the  United  States 
and  lend-leased  to  Russia.  To  Arabs,  the 
American  manufacturer's  plate  was  all  they 
knew  of  the  origin  of  the  arms  used  by  the 
Israeli  army  and  it  was  grist  to  Russian 
propaganda  mills  when  Moscow  switched 
sides  a  few  years  later. 

Russia's  great  opportunity  came  with  the 
Israell-Angelo-French  attack  on  E^-pt  In 
October-November  1956.  Smarting  from  the 
humiliation  of  the  Hungarian  revolt  only  a 
few  days  earlier.  Moscow  forsook  Israel  for 
Egypt,  condemning  Israel.  Prance  and  Eng- 
land and  thereafter  ranged  Itself  by  the  side 
of  such  ."itrateglcally-located  Islamic  states 
as  Egypt  and  Syria,  "unspeclflc  offers  of  arms 
and  economic  aid  streamed  from  the  Krem- 
lin to  Cairo  and,  but  to  a  lesser  extent,  to 
Damascus  and  Baghdad. 

Cairo's  hesitation  was  brief.  Nasser  had.  In 
fact,  little  choice.  Convinced  that  Israel  and 
its  partners  aimed  at  the  Suez  Canal  and 
the  destruction  of  Egypt's  Industries,  there 
was  simply  no  one  to  turn  to  but  Russia. 
London  and  Paris  were  still  hostile  and 
Washington  was  willing  to  supply  only  food- 
stuffs and  medicines — no  arms.  Talks  were 
begun  and  In  the  summer  of  1958,  Marshal 
Hakim  Amr.  Egypt's  Vice  President  and  Min- 
ister of  Defense,  accepted  an  invitation  to 
Moscow  and  at  a  farewell  dinner  in  October, 
Egypt  was  offered  a  credit  of  400  million 
rubles  wherewith  to  start  the  construction 
of  the  Aswan  High  Dam,  Russian  goods  In 
exchange  for  Egyptian  cotton  and.  appar- 
ently, an  unlimited  amount  of  military 
equipment.  Technicians  and  speclall.sts.  he 
was  told,  would  also  be  furnished. 

RUSSIAN     TACTICAL     BASE 

By  late  1961.  Port  Said  was  developing  Into 
a  tactical  base  for  the  Russian  Navy  and 
Alexandria  Into  a  strategic  base  of  opera- 
tions, a  Mediterranean  extension  of  Kron- 
stadt and  Sevastopol.  Five  air  bases  at  un- 
revealed  locations  were  reported  completed 
by  Russian  technicians,  one  of  them  not  far 
from  Aswan,  where  work  was  then  in  prog- 
ress, and  another  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexan- 
dria. 
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Meanwhile,  another  great  opportunity 
beckoned,  this  time  from  Cuba.  Major  Raul 
Castro  and  Nunez-Jlmincz.  Castro's  Minister 
of  Agrarian  Reform,  made  their  pilgrimage 
to  Moscow  to  return  the  visit  to  Cuba  by 
Anastas  Mikoyan.  Cuba's  emissaries  were 
assured  of  Russian  military  and  economic 
aid  as  well  as  moral  support.  Khrushchev 
went  on  the  radio  to  warn  Washington.  He 
said  that  any  American  attack  against  Cuba 
would  be  met  by  "rockets  from  Soviet  ar- 
tillery." Economic  aid  was  to  include  a  sup- 
ply of  Russian  petroleum  to  feed  the  expro- 
priated American  refineries  in  Cuba.  Later,  a 
procession  of  Russian  tankers  and  mercliant 
shipping  shuttling  between  Cuba  and  Black 
Sea  ports  flowed  past  Gibraltar.  Moreover,  it 
was  noted  that  the  Alboran  Bank's  "holding 
ground"  was  seldom  free  of  shipping. 

The  years  1961-2  were  rlcli  In  opportunity 
for  the  Kremlin.  In  April  1961,  the  bungled 
Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  and  the  month  of  hag- 
gling over  Castro's  price  for  the  release  of  the 
prisoners  captured  during  the  invasion  was 
slieer  gain  for  the  Kremlin.  Perhaps  Khru- 
shchev saw  in  the  construction  and  furnish- 
ing of  IRBM  sites  In  central  and  western 
Cuba  a  chance  to  even  the  score  for  the 
American  missile  sites  In  Turkey.  During 
those  years,  the  stream  of  ocean  traffic  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  Black  Sea  Increased  no- 
ticeably. Naval  oilers  and  auxiliaries  were 
spotted  at  anchor  over  the  Karpathos  shoals 
and  even  in  the  gulfs  of  Hamamet  and  Slrte, 
off  Tunisia  and  Libya  respectively. 

REVOLT  OF  THE   GENERALS 

Then  the  revolt  in  Algeria  against  France 
was  coming  to  an  end.  In  April  1961,  the 
"Revolt  of  the  Generals"  proved  to  be  the 
death  struggle  of  French  Algeria  and  by 
March  1962  the  Treaty  of  Evian  was  signed 
and  a  Comminiist-oriented  Algeria  was  free. 
The  ports  of  Bone  (now  Annaba) ,  Phllippe- 
ville  (Skikda),  Algiers,  Oran  and  the  large 
and  modern  naval  base  at  Mers  el  Keblr 
would  soon  be  made  available  to  the  Russian 
Southern  Fleet.  Mers  el  Keblr,  the  largest 
French  overseas  naval-air  base,  remained 
under  nominal  French  control  until  1964 
when  it  was  duly  turned  over  to  Algiers.  Less 
than  a  full  day  from  the  Atlantic  and  within 
easy  IRBM  range  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Im- 
portant Spanish  fortifications  behind  It,  Mers 
el  Keblr  Is  capable  of  accommodating  the  en- 
tire Russian  Southern  Fleet,  including  auxil- 
iaries. 

While  the  French  were  completing  their 
evacuation  of  Mers  el  Kebir  a  few  Russian- 
made  patrol  craft  arrived  at  Algiers,  and  oth- 
ers followed  after  Ben  Bella's  far  left  govern- 
ment was  overthrown  by  Colonel  Houarl 
Boumedienne,  Ben  Bella's  Minister  of  De- 
fense. Altogether,  the  Algerian  Navy  now  pos- 
sesses at  least  ten  Komar  class  mlsslle-carry- 
Ing  fast  patrol  craft  and  ten  P-6  class  MTBs. 
About  half  of  them  are  based  at  Mers  el 
Kebir  and  the  balance  dlstrubted  among 
other  Algerian  ports.  After  the  departure  of 
the  French,  the  field  and  its  faculties  were 
extended,  with  new  shops  and  warehouses 
added.  The  alrbase  is  now  solidly  wired  off 
along  the  Oran-Tlemcen  road  and  search- 
lights directed  against  the  wire  and  Its  sentry 
towers  illuminate  them  at  night. 

Reportedly,  both  alrbase  and  naval  base 
are  heavily  guarded  by  SAM  sites  built  into 
the  surrounding  hills.  Unlike  Mersa  Matruh 
which,  when  completed,  will  still  be  indus- 
trially l.solated,  Mers  el  Kebir's  naval  and 
air  base  have  easy  access  to  such  indu.strles 
as  Algeria  now  possesses.  Oran  is  only  ten 
kilometers  away  and.  with  Its  railroads,  air- 
port and  small  industries,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  harbor  and  port  facilities.  It  can  draw 
upon  the  products  of  every  factory  in  Al- 
geria. Besides,  the  naval  base  has  its  own 
industrial  complex  along  with  that  of  Monte 
Cristi.  an  adjacent  town,  which  has  long 
supplied  its  workmen  and  shop  products  to 
the  needs  of  the  base. 

Mers  el  Keblr  Is  the  westernmost  naval- 
airbase  available  for  Russian  use.  There  Is  no 
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longer  a  floating  drydock  Inside  the  outer 
seawall  but  set  well  below  the  curving  road 
that  runs  from  the  old  Moorish  fortress  at 
the  western  tip  of  the  bay  to  Oran,  the  con- 
crete floor  of  the  base  seems  to  support 
enough  shops  and  warehouses  to  service  nor- 
mal needs.  When  I  visited  the  base  last  year, 
a  RIGA  class  ship  was  tied  alongside  the 
western  end  and  welders  were  at  work  on  its 
deck.  Another  missile  carrier  of  the  Komar 
claiis  was  moored  to  a  float  against  the  south - 
em  wall.  Just  east  of  the  broad  concrete  jetty 
holding  fuel  tanks,  pumps  and  loading  ma- 
clilnery.  Four  or  five  P-6s  were  tied  to  a  con- 
crete revetment  and.  at  that  time  completed 
the  naval  population  of  the  base. 

At  Annaba  (Bone)  in  eastern  Algeria,  a 
secondary  ex-French  naval  base  is  a  luel 
depot  for  naval  and  merchant  shipping  and 
also  lias  the  capability  of  effecting  minor  re- 
pairs. Few  Russian  naval  ves.sels  but  many 
merchant  ships  carrying  the  Soviet  flag  have 
been  reported  during  the  first  half  of  1970. 

East  of  Algeria,  Libya's  political  .status  Is 
still  ambiguous  at  tiiis  writing  but,  as  a 
federative  member  of  a  Moslem  bloc  com- 
pri-sing  Egypt,  the  Sudan  and  Syria,  Libya 
has  little  to  contribute  but  its  petroleum. 
Libya's  population  totals  about  2  million  and 
its  mllitaxy  forces  are  miniscule  and  wlli 
remain  so  even  whein  the  100  Mirage  air- 
craft recently  sold  them  by  Prance  become 
operational.  Even  more  recently  the  Libyan 
army  received  100  T-54/55  tanks,  complete 
with  schnorkels,  delivered  by  Russia.  Libya's 
need  for  schnorkeled  tanks  remains  a 
mystery. 

A    TEMPTATION    NOT    OVERI  OOXED 

Hov^ever,  the  Libyan  coastline  along  the 
Mediterranean  Is  lengthy  and  contains  the 
ports  of  Tripoli  (now  Tarabulus) .  Benghazi 
and  Tobruk.  the  last  port  not  far  from  Mersa 
Matruh  and  with  a  slightly  better  harbor. 
But  of  all  of  Libya's  a.ssets  to  a  military  alli- 
ance Wheelus  Airforce  Base  ranks  foremost. 
This  modern  and  extensively  equipped  air 
ba.<;e  was  formally  abandoned  by  the  United 
States  only  after  several  years  of  pressure 
by  the  Libyan  monarchlal  government  and. 
flnally,  tlie  military  regime  which  succeeded 
it.  Tl->u  former  United  States  Wheelus  base 
installations  presented  an  opportunity  and 
a  temptation  the  Rus.-^lan?;  have  not  over- 
looked. Indeed.  Its  existence  In  the  sparsely- 
populated  countrv  may  have  been  a  compel- 
ling reason  behind  Libya's  acceptance  of  a 
federation  with  Egypt,  Syria  and  the  Sudan 
Now,  acceptir.g  the  Federation  as  a  fait  ac- 
compli, only  Tunisia  and  Morocco  remain 
along  the  southern  Mediterranean  littoral 
as  free  nations,  while,  between  Somalia  and 
the  Sudan,  only  Abyssinia  Is  Independent  of 
Soviet  controls,  and  It  faces  the  Insurgence 
of  an  armed  Communist  minority. 

Otherwise,  with  Port  Sudan,  Yemen,  South 
Yemen  with  Socotra,  as  well  as  Somalia  con- 
tributing their  ports  and  facilities  to  the 
Rusisian  Navy  and  its  air  arm,  most  of  the 
Red  Sea  littoral  and  Its  approaches  lie  under 
the  control  of  the  Kremlin. 

Aby.s.slnla,  historically,  experience  two  early 
attemps  at  infiltration  by  Russia,  both  serio- 
comic, which  began  In  the  year  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Convention  (1888)  under  the  leader- 
ship of  R\issian  Army  officers  disguised  a.s 
Orthodox  priests.  That  expedition  wound  up 
in  a  fracas  with  the  French — the  "Sagallo 
Affair" — and  nearly  wrecked  the  formative 
Franco-Rr.ssian  Alliance.  The  second.  In  1896. 
began  as  a  private  operation  by  a  Russian 
adventurer  named  N.  S.  Leontlev  but  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  bringing  together  Tsar 
Nicholas  II  and  the  Emperor  Menellk  that 
the  latter  received  gifts  of  Russian  machine- 
guns  and  small  arms  Just  In  time  to  defeat 
the  Italian  army  at  Adowa.  If  Leontiev  had 
not  stolen  the  large  diamond  ring  presented 
to  Menellk  by  the  Tsar  and  the  Japanese  had 
not  diverted  St.  Petersburg's  attention  to 
the  Orient,  Russia  might  have  had  foothold 
In  the  Red  Sea  long  ago. 
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What  restrained  post-war  Moscow  from 
forthright  adventurism  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  Its  Aegean  and  Adriatic  arms  was 
not  only  Its  imreadlness  for  a  nuclear  show- 
down with  the  United  States  but  also  that 
Russia,  too,  lacked  a  modern  fleet.  So,  while 
Washington  and  London  cut  their  navies  to 
the  bone,  Russia  was  earnestly  engaged  In 
building  one,  utilizing  the  most  modern  con- 
cepts of  the  west  In  surface  craft  construc- 
tion and  from  the  most  advanced  German 
submarines  appropriated  after  the  Nazi  sur- 
render. While  western  shipyards  languished 
for  lack  of  work,  scores  of  Eastern  Bloc  ship- 
yards in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas  worked 
at  full  capacity  to  complete  their  orders. 
Work  was  expedited  by  other  methods  Intro- 
duced from  the  west.  Hull  sections  of  light 
craft  and  submarines  were  prefabricated  in- 
land and  dispatched  by  rail  and  canal  to 
coastal  shipyards  for  assembly.  By  the  end  of 
the  decade  the  new  Soviet  Navy  far  more 
powerful  and  efficient  than  Its  prewar  "de- 
fensive" fleets,  was  commencing  to  take 
shape.  And  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  with 
the  last  British  units  gone  from  Alexandria, 
was  more  Inviting  than  ever. 

STATIC  DEFENSE  OF  THE  STATUS  QUO 

Russian  naval  construction  still  continues 
and  Rassian  expansionist  policies  still  per- 
sist In  contrast  to  the  west's  static  defense 
of  the  status  quo  in  the  Mediterranean.  And 
In  this  Russia  has  the  advantage.  It  Is  far 
easier  to  upset  an  unstable  status  quo  than 
to  uphold  It.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
Soviet  tactics  In  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
are  cautious  and  low-keyed  although,  In 
other  areas,  they  range  from  the  furtive  to 
the  frankly  acquisitive. 

In  respect  to  Turkey  and  the  Montreux 
Convention  governing  the  use  of  the  Bos- 
porous  and  Dardanelles  straits,  Russia  ap- 
pears in  no  haste  to  provoke  trouble.  Hav- 
ing failed  to  alter  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
vention in  its  favor,  the  Russians  merely 
evade  restrictive  provisions  when  they  think 
it  necessary.  Most  of  the  warships  of  the 
Southern  Fleet  are  based  In  the  Black  Sea; 
the  remainder  comes  from  the  Baltic,  such  as 
the  larger  vessels  and  submarines  displacing 
too  mvich  tonnage  for  safe  passage  through 
the  Bosporus. 

The  number  and  composition  of  the  Rus- 
sian Southern  Fleet  is  much  le.=is  static  than 
those  of  the  Americin  6th  Fleet.  Ship  move- 
ments are  frequent,  especially  during  the 
summer.  During  the  brief  winter  season, 
about  half  the  fleet  returns  to  its  bases.  The 
normal  total  of  Russian  warships  and  auxil- 
iaries on  duty  during  the  summer  is  in  the 
fifties.  This  figure  excludes  the  20-30  landing 
craft  (LCVs  and  LCVPs)  regularly  tied  up  at 
Port  Said  not  far  from  the  barracks  housing 
their  2.500-3.000  crewmen  and  marines.  This 
is  the  Southern  Fleet's  tactical  landing  force 
and  while  it  is  engaged  in  exercises  almost 
constantly  at  some  point  or  other  within  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  its  force  is  fairly  con- 
stant. Its  movements,  however,  are  closely 
watched. 

Since  the  Black  Sea,  with  Its  Sevastopol 
base  and  supplementary  supply  center  at 
nearby  Balaklava.  as  well  as  the  facilities 
available  at  the  Nlkolaev  shipyards  about  70 
miles  northeast  of  Odessa,  is  the  natural 
reservoir  of  the  Southern  Fleet,  a  primary 
consideration  is  the  unimpeded  passage  of 
the  straits.  Article  11  of  the  Montreux  Con- 
vention governing  the  use  of  the  straits  is 
regarded  by  Russia  as  restrictive.  As  one  of 
the  original  signatories  Russian  violations  of 
the  Convention  are  generally  discreet.  Sub- 
marines passing  through  the  Bosporus  do  not 
always  complete  their  transits  by  daylight  or 
on  the  surface,  nor  do  warships  debouching 
from  the  Black  Sea  always  give  their  true 
destination,  but  on  the  whole,  they  maintain 
the  appearance  of  compliance.  Even  the  heli- 
copter carriers  of  the  Moskva  Class,  built  at 
Marti  Shipyard  No.  2  at  Nlkolaev  on  the  Bug 
River  northeast  of  Odessa,  are  registered  at 
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the  uppermost  limit  of  the  Convention  al- 
though their  displacement  is  rated  .somewhat 
higher  than  the  15.000  tons  stipulated. 

During  Its  month  of  duty  the  Soviet  South- 
ern Fleet,  in  contrast  to  the  relatively  passive 
6th  Fleet,  is  quite  active  in  its  performance 
of  maneuvers  and  exercises  either  on  its  own 
or  in  conjunction  with  units  of  the  Syrian  or 
Egyptian  navies.  Mock  attacks  by  fast  patrol 
cr.ift  or  practice  landings  by  small  forces 
using  LCVs  and  LCVPs  are  part  of  the  rou- 
tine. Shadowing  the  movements  of  the  6th 
Fleet  and  snooping  on  the  annual  maneuvers 
of  NATO  is  another.  But  this  is  common 
practice  on  both  sides  and  evokes  little  more 
than  Irritation  and  the  dispatch  of  a  de- 
stroyer to  warn  off  the  intruder.  Officially, 
the  two  opposing  fleets  coldly  Ignore  the 
existence  of  each  other. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  helicopter 
carriers,  the  modern  Soviet  Navy  depends 
oil  smaller  warships  with  much  bigger  punch 
than  those  flourished  by  the  obsolete  6-lnch 
gun  cruisers  of  the  Dzerzhinski  and  Sverdlov 
cla.sses  (15,450  tons).  Two  or  three  of  the 
latter  class  have  been  reported  on  station  In 
the  Mediterranean  but  It  Is  likely  that  their 
principal  value  lies  In  the  effect  produced 
among  impressionable  populations  by  their 
size.  The  real  heavyweights  of  the  Southern 
Fleet  are  the  DDGs  of  the  Kresta  (6.000  tons) 
and  Kynda  (4,300  tons)  classes,  equipped 
Willi  long  range  (200  miles)  cruise  missiles  of 
the  Shaddock  type  as  well  as  ASW  and  AA 
missilry.  Small,  fast  ships  with  high  maneu- 
verability, they  are  the  backbone  of  the 
Soviet  surface  fleets.  Close  behind  them  in 
deadliness  are  the  fast  patrol  boats  of  the 
Osa  and  Komar  classes  of  200  and  75  tons 
respectively — gas  turbine  ships  rated  at  35- 
40  knots  and  sporting  short-range  (about 
12  miles)  cruise  missiles  of  the  Styx  type. 
Speed,  maneuverability  and  relatively  shal- 
low draft  especially  qualify  the  Southern 
Fleet  for  Mediterranean  operations  where 
their  low  visibility  and  powerful  punch  from 
the  shelter  of  the  hundreds  of  Islands  and 
inlets  of  the  area  endow  them  with  a  guer- 
rilla-like menace  to  less  agile  and  much 
larger  warships. 

If,  as  seems  likely,  Russia  Intends  to  so  fill 
the  Mediterranean  with  Russian  naval-air 
bases  and,  eventually  with  merchant  ship- 
ping, to  such  an  extent  that  non-Russian 
flag  commerce  and  communications  are 
strangled,  Moscow  Is  now  proceeding  along 
the  correct  path  to  that  objective.  In  the 
light  of  the  present  situation,  Russia  Is  In 
firm  control  of  the  southern  and  eastern  lit- 
torals of  the  Mediterranean  and  most  of  the 
Bed  Sea.  East  of  Suez,  with  the  solitary  ex- 
ception of  the  Saudi  Arabian  coast,  Rus- 
sian controls  not  only  the  Red  Sea  but  Its 
southern  gate. 

Yemeni  Hodeida,  the  ex-Brltlsh  base  at 
Aden,  and  Somalia's  Berbera  are  now  hosts 
to  the  Russian  Navy  and.  last  year,  the  arid 
but  highly  strategic  Island  of  Socotra,  com- 
pleting the  Aden-Berbera-Socotra  triangle 
astride  the  Red  Sea  gate  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
was  turned  over  to  the  Russian  fleet  as  a 
combined  communications  station  and  air 
base  built  by  a  hard-working  Russian  con- 
struction battalion. 

RUSSIA     HOLDS     ALL     THE     ACES 

West  of  Suez,  Russia  holds  all  the  aces. 
It  has  Port  Said  and  Alexandria  at  the  ex- 
treme east  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Mers 
el  Keblr  at  the  extreme  west.  In  between  are 
ancillary  bases  at  Mersa  Matruh,  Annaba  and 
Algiers,  Later,  Libya  may  contribute  Tarabu- 
lus (Tripoli)  and  the  highly  valuable 
Wheelus  Air  Force  Base.  Airports  operated  by 
Russia  or  open  to  their  aircraft  range  from 
Alexandria  and  Cairo  through  Algeria's  Dar 
el  Beyda  to  Mers  el  Keblr. 

In  addition  to  Its  continental  bases,  the 
Ru.ssian  Navy  has  also  explored  and  em- 
ployed the  convenience  stations  of  several 
"holding  grounds"  In  the  International 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  These  are: 
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1.  The  Karpathos  Banks  between  Crete  and 
Rhodes  and  including  the  Island  of  Kasos 
(Greek  territ<iry)  where  landing  parties  of 
Russian  marines  have  held  exercises.  Shoal 
waters  may  be  as  shallow  as  4-7  fathoms 

2.  The  Mamamet  and  Hurd  shoals  straddle 
the  Sicilian  Strait  (the  "Bomb  Alley"  of 
World  War  II)  from  Ras  et  Tib,  on  Tunisia's 
northernmost  peninsula,  to  Malta.  Hama- 
met offers  a  good  anchorage  at  20^5 
fathoms. 

3.  The  Alboran  Bank,  Just  east  of  Gibraltar, 
contains  an  extensive  elevation  from  the  sea 
floor  averaging  about  30  fathoms.  Despite 
the  eccentric  currents,  the  Alboran  shoals 
proved  a  valuable  Russian  anchorage  during 
the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  of  1962. 

Russia  guards  its  continental  bases  care- 
fully but  it  pays  the  nationals  of  the  country 
to  do  the  work.  Egyptian  police  and  soldiers 
guard  Alexandria:  Algerians  are  stationed  at 
the  barricade  before  Mers  el  Kebir.  Counter 
espionage  duties,  supervised  by  Russians,  are 
in  the  main  performed  by  national  police. 
Workmen  at  the  bases  are  meticulously 
screened  and  live  under  the  scrutiny  of  se- 
curity police.  Russian  technicians  generally 
live  in  enclaves  of  their  own:  in  Algeria,  their 
barbed  wire  enclave  is  known  as  La  Ville 
Chinoise.  While  the  reason  Is  unknown,  the 
Russians  are  not  well  iiked  In  Egypt  or 
Algeria. 

Alexandria's  Inner  Harbor,  lying  to  the 
east  of  the  main  harbor  and  partially  closed 
off  from  it  by  a  mole,  is  the  home  base  of  the 
Russian  Southern  Fleet.  The  British 
equipped  it  well  and  the  Russians  have  im- 
proved on  it,  adapting  it  to  their  special 
needs.  It  has  heavy  duty  cranes  capable  of 
handling  better  than  20  tons,  three  graving 
docks  (one  large;  two  small)  modernized 
machine  shops  and  fitting  yards.  It  ranks 
next  to  the  Sevastopol-Balaklava  complex  as 
a  ba.se  and  depot  for  stores.  Included  in  lts>,^ 
eastern  perimeter  Is  the  Ras  at  Tin  Palace, 
once  a  popular  shop  place  but  now  closed  to 
tlie  public.  It  is  reported  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Southern  Fleet.  A  high 
wooden  fence  with  barred  gates  and  sentry 
boxes  just  inside  the  gates  close  off  the  dock 
area  to  all  but  authorized  personnel.  Tlie 
broad  space  between  the  fence  and  the  city 
streets  surrounding  the  dock  area  has  beeii 
cleared  of  buildings  and  trees  and  signs  pro- 
claim it  a  "childrens'  playground."  Few  chil- 
dren may  be  found  there. 

Every  street  Intersection  in  view  of  the 
dock  area  has  a  parked  car  on  one  corner  con- 
taining o:ie  alert  driver,  a  young  man  in  his 
shirt  sleeves.  Every  building  on  the  city  side 
of  the  street  with  a  roof  high  enough  to  over- 
look the  dock  area  has  its  complement  of 
security  police,  casually  dressed  in  European 
clothes.  Signs  Inconspicuously  posted  on 
utility  poles  warn  that  photography  is  for- 
bidden and  that  the  penalty  will  include 
summary  CDnflscation  of  the  offending 
camera.  A  total  of  17  amateur  photographers 
suffering  incarceration  in  EgjTJtlan  jaiis  in 
the  spring  of  1970  prove  the  sincerity  of  the 
warning. 

GIVE     rr    A     WIDE    BERTH 

With  the  exception  of  vessels  flying  the 
Russian,  or  Egyptian  flags,  no  shipping  Is 
permitted  within  the  Inner  Harbor  now  to 
pass  within  photographic  range.  Egyptian 
fishing  boats  and  alien  merchant  ships  give  it 
a  wide  berth.  Nevertheless,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  yard  is  well  stocked,  being  jammed 
from  the  concrete  apron  to  the  fence  with 
carefully  tarpaulined  crates.  Lanes  for  motor 
trucks  are  cut  between  the  high  walls  of 
crates  and  some  of  them  are  large  enough  to 
hold  motor  cars  or  gun  mounts,  diesel  en- 
gines or  launch  rails  for  Styx  missiles.  The 
tall  radio  mast  towers  over  the  dun  pile  of 
what  was  once  a  resplendent  palace  for 
Egyptian  kings 

Alexandria  is  undoubtedly  well  fortified. 
Its  airport  is  now  turned  over  to  the 
Egyptian  and  Russian  air  forces  and  a  new 
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airport  in  the  delta  nearby  Includes  new 
double  launching  pads  for  SAM-3  missiles. 
Along  the  eastern  seawall  of  the  East  Harbor 
and  Just  seaward  of  the  corniche  highway 
wiicrc  the  old  Naval  Museum  used  to  show 
its  ancient  cannon  to  tourists  for  two  pias- 
tres, a  60-foot  tower  supports  the  rotating 
antenna  of  a.  horizon  search  radar  and  inside 
the  seawall  beneath  the  mast  are  two  SAM-3 
missile  iauiichers.  their  turret-like  structures 
plainly  vis'Iile  to  anyone  walking  along  the 
corniche  and  sufficiently  interested  to  hoist 
himself  up  on  the  2  meter-high  wall  to  look 
at  them.  Like  the  Ras  et  Tin  Palace,  the 
v.'hole  seawall  is  now  closed  to  the  public. 
Work  was  started  on  the  present  site  in  De- 
cember 1969  and  completed  in  April  1970. 

A    NEWLY     EXPANDED    AIRPORT 

Mersa  Matruh,  along  the  highway  toward 
the  western  desert  and  about  two-thirds  of 
the  way  to  the  Libyan  frontier,  is  currently 
absorbing  most  of  the  Russian  navy's  efforts 
io  build  an  auxiliary  base  toward  the  west. 
Witli  a  newly  expanded  military  airport  to 
Its  soutli  the  picturesque  little  iiarlxiur  and 
port  is  no  longer  a  resort  for  bored  Cairene 
businessmen  anxious  to  find  a  refugee  In  the 
sun.  The  Russians  have  it. 

As  1971  becomes  history,  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Mediterranean  remains  pre- 
carious. A  defensive  NATO,  spearheaded  by 
the  American  6th  Fleet,  observes  rather  than 
opposes  the  steady  westward  progression  of 
the  Soviet  Union  through  its  naval  and  air 
arms.  Technically,  Russian  expansion 
through  the  Middle  East  and  Nortli  Africa 
has  not  been  the  product  of  conquest  or  even 
of  aggression.  In  each  ca.se  the  country  fall- 
ing into  Moscow's  embrace  has  been  a  will- 
ing victim.  It  may  also  be  true  that  in  some 
cases  a  military  coup  d'etat  has  been  a  neces- 
sary preliminary,  as  in  Syria  and  Algeria 
and  Libya.  But  in  most  Islamic  nations  Rus- 
sia was  belieicd  to  be  the  lesser  of  two  evilf . 
The  alternative,  they  believe.  Is  extinction  at 
the  hands  of  Israel. 

Thus,  though  not  without  consideration  of 
American  assistance,  the  Kremlin  has  man- 
aged to  maneuver  the  United  States  into  the 
position  of  a  de  facto  ally  of  Israel  and  so  an 
enemy  of  at  least  five  ^ioblem  nations  with 
an  aggregate  population  of  62  million  and 
with  memories  that  will  guarantee  hostile 
sliores  for  many  decades. 

Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  won  the 
domination  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
Mediterranean  littorals  at  very  little  expense. 
Moscow  also  has  unrestricted  access  to  the 
resources  of  the  five  nations,  three  of  which 
are  heavy  producers  of  petroleum,  and  a 
position  enabling  the  Kremlin  to  cut  off 
Middle  Eastern  oil  at  its  Mediterranean  out- 
lets almost  at  will.  Moreover,  the  positions  at 
home  of  the  three  Arab  States  still  friendly 
to  Washington,  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait  and 
Jordan,  have  become  seriously  compromised 
by  that  friendship.  If  their  governments 
should  succumb  to  pressures  exerted  by  fel- 
low religionists  in  their  own  and  neighbor- 
ing nations,  NATO  nations  would  have  to  buy 
their  oil  from  Russia. 

GOALS   ALRFADV     WON 

Fundamentally,  Moscow's  two  Mediter- 
ranean goals  have  already  been  v.on.  They 
now  possess  their  Middle  Eastern  base  and 
acces.s  to  Middle  Eastern  petroleum.  But,  as 
opportunists,  other  and  even  more  attractive 
and  prestlgitnis  targets  have  appeared  as  the 
great  empires  of  the  west  declined  and.  as  a 
"superstate."  Russian  ambitions  have  s.-ared. 
But  then,  so  have  its  requirements,  even  ne- 
cessities, in  order  to  maintain  its  supremacy 
within  its  own  bloc  of  satellites.  There  have 
been  too  many  national  defections;  too  many 
rebellions  among  satellites:  too  many  evi- 
dences of  discontent  even  within  Russia  to 
encourage  the  Kremlin's  confidence  In  the 
permanence  of  Soviet  power.  Russia  has  ex- 
perienced too  many  failures  as  weU.  The 
breakaway  of  Red  China  destroyed  the  illu- 
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slon  of  a  monolithic  Communist  state  In 
Eurasia;  isolated  West  Berlin  stands  out  like 
a  derisive  thumb  in  the  middle  of  East  Ger- 
many. Independent  Yugoslavia  has  gained  a 
convert  In  Romania  and  truculent  little  Al- 
bania still  perfers  Peking  to  Moscow.  Russia 
was  evicted  from  Ghana  and  then  repulsed 
by  Nigeria.  And.  to  cut  a  long  list  short,  Rus- 
sia came  out  a  poor  second  in  the  race  to  the 
moon. 

SUV  m  vn?  j?8p?vv  oseiflca  iiD  monumental 

achieveiiieiit  of  It.s  two  original  groals  Russian 
long-term  planning  haa  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful.   Its    merchant    marine    now    bids    fair 

to  rival  the  great  shipping  nations  of  the 

world.  And  for  this  reason,  if  no  otlier.  the 
Russian    Navy    mxist    continue    to    expand    In 

order  to  safeguard  a  potentially  great  com- 
merce. And  if  "Trade  Follows  the  Flag."  as 
the  British  used  to  tissert,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  a  new — and  pragmatic — reason 
for  the  production  of  consumer  goods. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  were  now  secure  in  its 
domestic  problems.  Us  re'atlons  with  satel- 
lites and  dependencies,  and  enjoyed  normal 
competitive  relations  with  the  non-Commu- 
nist countries  of  the  East  and  West,  It  could 
well  afford  to  await  the  outcome  of  a  peace- 
ful rivalrj-.  But  the  Soviet  Union  Is  self- 
exiled,  a  wilful  pariah  at  war  with  the  funda- 
mental philosophy  of  the  West,  and  It  can- 
not wait.  It  believes  it  must  seize  and  possess 
and,  when  Its  power  becomes  unchallenge- 
able, it  may  dispose  as  it  wishes. 

Meanwhile,  as  opportunity  offers,  It  snaps 
up  any  and  all  unguarded  prooertles  and 
rights  wherever  the  once-great  Powers  have 
left  them.  To  the  extent  of  their  capacity. 
Turkey  and  Greece  are  the  NATO  powers  of 
the  ea.stern  Mediterranean;  Italy  and  Spain, 
with  the  potential  assistance  of  France. 
shield  southern  Europe.  And  the  6th  Fleet 
represents  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe. 


POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY  OP  A  MAN 
NOT  AS  IMPORTANT  AS  HIS 
HUMANITY 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19.  1972 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  rare  reporter  or  political  writer  in 
Washington  who  is  not  fond  of  attaching 
to  one  or  another  Member  of  Congress 
the  label  "conservative,"  or  "liberal,"  or, 
as  the  current  phrase  goes,  "moderate." 

These  labels,  of  course,  provide  a  handy 
general  guide  to  a  Representative's  or 
Senator's  voting  predispositions.  But 
there  is  considerable  danger,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  blindly  assuming  that  the  "liberal" 
approach — or  the  "con.servative"  ap- 
proach— to  all  problems  is  the  correct 
one. 

This  important  fact,  which  tends  to 
become  obfuscated  in  the  ideological  fog 
that  sometimes  shrouds  Washington,  was 
highlighted  recently  by  D  •.  Madison  V. 
Scott,  senior  minister  at  the  Wilson 
Congressional  Church  in  Wilton,  Conn. 
In  a  "Sermon  to  Conservatives  and  Liber- 
als," Dr.  Scott  observes  that: 

He  Is  the  best  conservative  or  liberal  who 
Is  sometimes  not  sure  which  he  is — con- 
servative or  liberal  Such  a  man  is  a  human 
being  first  and  a  conservative  or  liberal 
second! 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  begin  this  final  ses- 
sion of  the  92d  Congress,  I  believe  Dr, 
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Scott's  words  have  immediate  relevance 
to  us  all,  and  I  am  including  at  this  point 
the  text  of  his  sermon: 
A  Sermon  to  Conservatives  and  Liberals 
(A  Sermon  by  Dr.  Madison  V.  Scott,  Senior 

Minister,      The      Wilton      Congregational 

Church,  Wilton,  Conn.) 

"Come    now,    and   let    us   reason    together. 

saith   the  Lord.    .    .    ." — Isaiah    1:18. 

Have  you  ever  pondered  that  old  question. 

■'Does    the    chance    to    steal    make    a    thief,    or 

do:>5  a  thief  make  the  chance?"  One  modern 
writer  said.  "The  liberal  Is  inclined  to  believe 

that  It  is  the  occasion  that  makes  the  thief, 
while     the     con.servative     usually     holds     that 

the  thief  is  likely  to  create  the  occasion.  The 

liberal  believes  that  the  individual  and  socl- 

ety  can  be  improved  through  education  and 
social  reform,  while  the  conservative  thinks 
that  It  Is  "human  nattire"  and  not  environ- 
ment that  makes  individuals  and  society 
what  they  are."  The  argument  between 
heredity  and  environment  Is  an  old  one. 
"Euthenics"  Is  defined  as  "a  science  that  deals 
with  developing  human  well-being  and  effi- 
cient functioning  through  the  improvement 
Of  environmental  conditions,"  and  "eugen- 
ics" is  defined  as  "a  science  that  deals  with 
the  Improvement  of  hereditary  qualities  .  .  . 
by  .  .  .  control  of  .  .  .  mating  and  reproduc- 
tion." The  debate  between  the  two  Is  ancient 
and  is  not  likely  to  end  soon.  Using  this  con- 
trast as  a  criterion,  you  may  evaluate  your- 
self as  a  conservative  or  as  a  liberal.  I  con- 
fess that  I  find  a  bit  of  both  attitudes  In 
myself.  I  think  there  are  occasions  that  make 
thieves,  and  I  think  some  thle\es  do  make 
their  own  occaFinns. 

I  further  think  that  neither  eugenics  nor 
euthenics,  neither  con-servatlves  nor  liberals, 
have  the  whole  truth  on  their  side.  I  see 
grave  faults  In  both. 

There  Is  In  consen'atlsm  the  danger  of  an 
overprotectcd  good.  In  wanting  to  preserve 
a  good  way  of  life,  conservatism  often  over- 
protects  against  change.  It  worships  the 
st,atus  quo.  anathematizes  nonconformists, 
deifies  the  past,  and  sometimes  becomes  hy- 
sterical about  change  and  Innovation.  Con- 
servatism not  only  overprotects  the  good 
against  change.  It  also  overprotects  the  good 
for  the  fortunate.  Conservatism's  good  Is 
often  an  aristocratic  good,  a  good  overpro- 
tectcd for  the  aristocracy  of  the  lucky,  the 
strong,  the  successful.  Little  Is  done  to  pro- 
tect the  unlucky,  the  elderly,  the  less  talented 
against  the  cruelties  of  life  In  a  society  geared 
to  overprotecting  the  good  life  for  those  lucky 
In  business  and  health. 

There  Is  In  liberalism  the  danger  of  an 
oversealous  good.  In  trying  to  do  man  too 
much  good,  liberalism  can  do  man  much 
harm.  In  trying  to  guarantee  man  happiness, 
we  can  rob  man  of  his  freedom.  We  can  turn 
him  Into  an  over-tranqulllzed.  comfort-lov- 
ing lotus-eater.  In  trying  to  provide  man 
haleyon  days  all  his  life,  we  may  pervert  him 
Into  a  domesticated  lapdog.  a  sybarite  with 
no  love  beyond  that  of  the  pleasures  of  bed 
and  board. 

The  danger  of  either  philosophy,  conserva- 
tive or  liberal,  can  lead  to  tragic  result.^. 
James  KUpatrick,  writing  In  defense  of  con- 
servatism, declared,  "The  Conservative  ex- 
I>ects  some  men  to  succeed,  and  prop)oses  to 
see  that  they  are  rewarded  for  It:  and  he 
equally  expects  some  men  to  fall,  and  does 
not  comprehend  why  they  should  be  ab- 
solved by  the  State  from  their  failures."  That 
sounds  simple  and  fair — but  it  Is  too  simple. 
It  overlooks  such  things  as  failures  caused 
by  sheer  bad  luck  or  catastrophe.  It  over- 
looks the  injustice  of  Inflation  that  can  leave 
a  retired  couple  penniless  In  their  old  age, 
even  though  they  were  hard  working  and 
decent  and  carefully  saved  all  through  the 
years  for  their  last  days.  It  overlooks  the  days 
of  ruthless,  unscrupulous  business  comjjetl- 
tlon,  the  days  of  the  railroad  overlords,  one 
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of  whom,  William  VanderbUt.  said.  "The  pub- 
lic be  damned."  It  overlooks  the  words  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  describing  such  days.  "A 
riot  of  individualistic  materialism,  under 
which  complete  freedom  for  the  Individual 
.  .  .  turned  out  In  practice  to  mean  perfect 
freedom  for  the  strong  to  wrong  the 
weak.  ,  . ." 

Mr.   Kllpatrlck  also  said.  "The  Conserva- 
tive  .    .    .   agrees  with  that  brilliant  Virginian 

Jonn  Rflnfloipn  in  flenounaing  {U  Mytk 

that   men  are  created  equal.  *I  do  not  t>elieve 

It,'  said  Randolph  more  than  a  century  ago. 

■for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  It  Is  not  so.'  " 

But  the  same  John  Randolph  summed  up  his 

beliefs  by  saying.  "I  am  an  aristocrat.  I  love 

liberty;  I  hate  equality."  Such  a  man  and 
such  an  attitude  belong  somewhere  back 

In  the  middle  ages,  for  they  made  a  thou- 
sand years  of  feudalism  possible,  a  thousand 
years  with  the  nobility  superior  by  birth  and 

the  peasants  cruelly  inferior  by  accident  of 

birth.  There  are  particulars  In  which  we  are 
not  equal,  of  course,  but  this  democracy  and 
all  civilized  life  hangs  on  the  belief  that 
we  are  equal  In  rights  before  the  law.  equal 
in  the  right  to  be  free  from  hunger  and  fear, 
equal  In  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

Henry  David  Thoreau  once  said,  "If  I 
knew  for  a  certainty  that  a  man  was  coming 
to  my  bouse  with  the  conscious  design  of 
doing  me  good.  I  should  run  for  my  life. 
..."  There  Is  a  certain  kind  of  good  we  all 
should  run  from.  It  Is  the  kind  of  good  that 
Is  going  to  do  me  good  whether  I  want  to 
have  good  done  to  me  or  not.  WlUlam  H. 
Whyte.  Jr.,  In  his  book.  The  Organization 
Man.  speaks  of  "social  engineering,"  and 
says  that  the  social  engineers  have  this  as 
their  goal.  "They'll  make  .  .  .  people  happy 
whether  they  want  to  be  or  not."  God  spar^ 
me  the  kind  of  happiness  that  will  make  m* 
happy  whether  I  want  to  be  happy  or  not' 
Liberalism  always  faces  the  danger  of  vio- 
lating man  with  an  excessive  good,  an  over- 
zealous  good.  In  Its  zeal  for  man's  happiness, 
liberalism  can  violate  the  freedom  and  dig- 
nity of  man  by  trying  to  adjust  him  Into 
happiness.  Liberalism  mtist  recognize  the 
right  to  be  unhappy!  Aldous  Huxley,  In 
Brave  New  World,  spoke  of  "the  welfare- 
tyranny  of  Utopia."  There  could  be  such  a 
thing.  Liberalism,  with  Its  overzealous  good, 
could  produce  It.  The  right  to  be  unhappy 
protects  us  against  the  "welfare-tyranny"  of 
an  Utopia  liberalism  might  arrange.  No  man 
should  be  manipulated  Into  peace  of  mind. 
The  right  to  be  unhappy  preserves  man's 
autonomy,  man's  freedom.  The  right  to  be 
unhappy  means  that,  although  the  state 
must  remove  from  society  as  many  causes 
of  unhapplnese  as  possible,  the  state  has  no 
right  whatsoever  to  make  me  happy.  The 
state  Is  to  make  It  possible  for  me  to  be 
happy — I  alone  am  to  make  me  happy.  There 
are  one  thousand  things  that  can  make  you 
unhappy.  There  Is  only  one  thing  that  can 
make  you  happy — you! 

Conservatism,  through  Its  caution,  must 
not  Jeopardize  man's  right  to  be  happy. 
Liberalism,  through  Its  zeal,  must  not  for- 
get man's  right  to  be  unhappy.  Both  are 
basic  rights  of  every  man. 

Conservatism,  with  Its  aristocratic  good, 
protected  for  the  strong  and  the  successful, 
customarily  stresses  rugged  Individualism. 
Liberalism,  with  Its  zeal  for  arranging  the 
environment  to  promote  happiness,  custom- 
arily stresses  community,  man  In  relation  to 
other  men  and  to  society.  I  strongly  suggest 
that  liberalism  and  conservatism  need  each 
other,  because  mature,  healthy  human  exist- 
ence Is  made  of  both  things.  Individualism 
and  community.  If  we  are  mature,  each  of 
us  must  have  his  solitude  moments  and  his 
social  moments.  These  are  the  two  polar 
values  between  which  our  healthy  existence 
moves.  That  person  who  can't  be  alone,  that 
person  who  can  live  only  In  crowds  or  with 
company,  is  not  a  real  person.  That  person 
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who  Is  a  recluse,  a  hermit,  who  never  wants 
relations,  la  not  a  fvUl  person.  And  conser- 
vatism and  UberaUsm  both  have  something 
bai>lc  to  say  to  us. 

'I'here  Is  such  a  thing  as  a  conservative 
syndrome  and  a  liberal  syndrome.  He  has  one 
of  these  syndromes  who  always  and  every- 
where automatically  reacts  to  questions  and 
to  issues  Just  as  a  conservative  or  a  liberal 
Is  supposed  to  react. 

TO  navs  sm  ot  tticsc  ojiioromcs  mcaas  to 

have  your  emotions  and  oplnloris  pro- 
grammed   by    your    liberal    or    conservative 

mind-set.  Do  you  know  who  the  worst  liberal 

or  the  worst  conservative  is?  It  Is  the  per- 
son who  Is  a  conservative  or  a  liberal  before 
he  is  a  human  being!  The  worst  liberal  Is  he 
who  Is  blindly,  compulsively,  fanatically  lib- 
eral. The  worst  conservative  is  he  who  auto- 
matically, mechanically  reacts  as  a  good  con- 
servative is  supposed  to  react,  without  ever 

asking  what  he  himself,  as  a  free  human  be- 
ing, thinks  about  the  particular  matter.  I 
say  he  is  the  worst  of  conservatives  or  lib- 
erals who  cannot  think  about  truth  or  Jus- 
tice or  simple  humanity  before  he  thinks  of 
his  conservatism  or  his  liberalism. 

I  say  that  he  Is  the  best  conservative  or 
liberal  who  is  sometimes  not  sure  which  he 
Is — conservative  or  liberal.  Such  a  man  Is  a 
human  being  first  and  a  conservative  or  a 
liberal  second!  I  somewhat  fear  the  man 
who  always  knows  exactly  what  he  Is,  con- 
servative or  liberal.  I  had  rather  be  sure  of 
my  humanity  and  be  confused  about  my 
conservatism  or  liberalism  than  to  be  sure  of 
my  conservatism  or  liberalism  and  be  con- 
fused about  my  humanity. 

I  should  be  interested  In  knowing  whether 
you  are  for  one  candidate  or  another,  but 
most  of  all  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
you  are  for  humanity.  This  country,  this 
world,  will  not  be  saved  by  conservatives  or 
liberals.  It  will  be  saved  by  human  beings 
who  happen  to  be  somewhat  conservative  or 
somewhat  liberal.  No  person  has  the  right  In 
today's  world  to  be  more  of  a  conservative 
or  a  liberal  than  he  Is  a  human  being. 


LT.    WALLACE    "WALLY"    BERARD 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF    BHODK   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  19,  1972 

Mr,  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lt. 
Wallace  "Wally"  Berard,  Woonsocket's 
imoflBcial  "ambassador  of  good  will,"  has 
retired  after  40  years  with  the  city's 
police  department. 

From  the  day  he  joined  the  force  in 
1931,  Wally  has  been  a  most  unusual 
policeman.  He  was  always  exceptionally 
polite  and  pleasant  to  everybody.  He 
would  routinely  go  out  of  his  way  to  help 
tourists  and  residents  find  their  way. 
His  reassuring  "Follow  me"  and  his  cour- 
tesy salute  as  he  left  citizens  at  their 
destination  inspired  hundreds  of  people, 
from  Woonsocket  and  across  the  Nation, 
to  write  letters  of  thanks  to  the  mayor, 
police  chief,  and  editor  of  the  Woon- 
socket Call. 

His  superiors  also  recognized  liis  unique 
talents  for  helping  people.  And  as  a 
result  Wally  never  served  as  a  sergeant. 
Instead  he  was  promoted  directly  to  lieu- 
tenant. 

I  have  known  Wally  since  I  was  a  boy 
growing  up  in  Woonsocket.  He  was  a  pal 
to  every  yoimgster,  a  patient  listener, 
and  a  man  with  a  lot  of  heart.  Wally 
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thoroughly  enjoyed  his  work.  He  often 
told  friends  that  he  tried  to  do  at  least 
one  good  deed  every  day.  He  usually 
exceeded  that  goal. 

Wally  started  his  present  assignment 
in  1946  when  Woonsocket  installed  its 
first  parking  meters.  Wally  and  his 
white  three-wheeled  motorcycle  he  called 

his    "iron    steed"    were   a    familiar   sight 

tfl  ^m^kbtM  t^sid^nts.  Wally's  career 

spanned    five    police   chiefs    and   a    lot   of 

history.  He  watched  Woonsocket  develop 

over  the  years  Into  a  thriving  community, 

as  he  rode  through  its  streets  checking 
parking  meters.  Wally  often  said  he  did 

not  like  to  give  out  parking  ticl^ets  be- 
cause they  "made  a  lot  of  people  un- 
happy." Today  the  tickets  are  long  for- 
gotten. But  a  lot  of  people  remember  how 
Wally  helped  them  find  their  way  over 
the  last  40  years. 

At  this  point  I  would  Uke  to  insert  in 
the  Record  an  article  about  Lieutenant 
Berard's  career  which  appeared  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Woonsocket  Call  of 
Januarys,  1972: 

"Wally"  Berard  Hitches  Up  His  Iron  Steed 
FOR  Last  Time 

(By  Bin  Burllugame) 

A  Woonsocket  policeman  who  probably  has 
logged  more  motocycle  miles  than  any  other 
law  officer  In  the  state  answered  the  daily 
police  headquarters  roll  call  today  for  the 
last  time. 

Lt.  Wallace  H.  Berard — oldest  member  of 
the  department  both  In  age  aiid  years  oi 
service — went  hito  retirement  after  complet- 
ing today's  assignments. 

A  familiar  figure  on  his  threewheel  "bikt  " 
for  many  years,  "Wally,"  as  he  was  known 
to  almost  everyone,  was  Woonsocket's  un- 
official "ambassador  of  goodwill." 

Time  and  again,  straugera  coming  Into 
Woonsocket  and  needing  directions  were  es- 
corted to  their  destinations  by  the  ever- 
EmUlng  cop  on  his  white  steed:  Five  ix)lice 
chlsfs  and  many  mayors  received  hundreds  of 
letters  of  aj^reclation — usually  with  the  po- 
liceman involved  Identified  only  by  his  badge 
number.  Many  of  those  letters  still  are  In 
Chief  Matthew  E.  Lynch's  flics. 

Berard  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  every-day 
role,  even  though  it  wasn't  always  a  matter 
of  pleasantries.  He  said  today  that  he  tried 
to  dj  at  least  one  good  deed  every  day.  And 
he  seldom  missed. 

"I've  made  a  lot  of  people  happy,"  he  re- 
called, "and  I've  made  a  lot  unhappy  while 
dishing  out  those  tickets."  But  tagging  cars, 
for  parking  and  other  infractions,  was 
Berard's  job,  and  the  tickets  he  attached  to 
door  handles  and  windshield  wipers  couldn't 
be  helped. 

With  his  retirement  this  afternoon.  Lieu- 
tenant Berard  completed  40  years  and  seven 
months  as  a  policeman.  He  will  receive 
slightly  more  than  65  percent  of  his  pay  as 
his  retirement  salary. 

As  he  reminisced,  "Wally"  estimated  that 
he  averaged  about  40  miles  a  day  checking 
parking  meters  throughout  the  city.  A  'olt 
of  quick  arithmetic  Indicates  that  he  there- 
fore drove  a  sticcesslon  of  two-  and  then 
three-wheel  motorcycles  about  384,000  miles 
during  his  colorftU  career. 

And.  as  one  department  official  put  it, 
"those  were  hard  miles,  because  Woonsocket 
Is  such  a  small  community  In  area." 

In  rain,  snow,  sleet — no  matter  what — 
Berard  always  was  on  the  road.  "I  never  was 
really  grounded,"  he  laughingly  recalled. 
"But  If  my  Iron  steed  started  coughing — per- 
haps In  a  major  blizzard — then  I  knew  It 
was  time  to  go  Into  the  police  garage." 

Lieutenant  Berard  served  under  five  police 
chiefs,  starting  with   the  late  Frederick   E. 
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Coe.  and  at  least  eight  captains.  With  bis 
departure.  Patrolman  Armand  Brissette,  cvir- 
reutly  on  sick  leave,  succeeds  to  the  title 
as  oldest  department  member. 

Lieutenant  Berard,  whose  father  was  a 
downtown  druggist,  graduated  from  La  Salle 
Academy,  Providence,  where  he  captained 
the  football  team  In  1926. 

He  received  an  athletic  scholarship  from 

Dean  Academy — now  Dean  Junior  College — In 

Frfliijciin,  wnere  lie  niayefl  mm  iu  u\\. 

kuo'sfc-n    I>a.u.    f^ullivaii    until    his    senior     year 

As  a  senior,  "Wally"  suflered  a  serious  in- 
jury to  his  left  knee,  however,  and  was  ad- 

•>'lsed  to  give  up  football. 

His   first    Jolj,   after    leaving  scliool,   was    In 

iiie  Unes  department  of  the  Biackstone  Val- 
ley Gas  &  Electric  Co.  Theu  he  worked  as  a 

receiver  and  shipper  for  Fairmount  IDye 
Works  Inc.  and  later  was  a  tree  surgeon  in 
the  employ  of  Woonsocket's  George  Egan. 

"Then  I  received  thai  all-important  let- 
ter." Berard  recalled,  "and  I  started  as  a 
police  patrolman  on  May   12,   1931." 

His  first  assignment  was  on  a  two-wheel 
motorcycle.  Soon  after,  he  said,  Woonsocket 
police  received  one-way  radio  sets  for  cycles 
and  cars — the  tirst  department  in  New  Eng- 
land to  become  radio-equipped.  That  oc- 
curred under  Chief  Coe,  whose  son,  Arthur, 
served  as  radioman.  Arthur  since  has  retired. 

"Wally"  worked  for  a  time  In  cruiser  cars 
and  later  served  in  the  detective  division.  He 
started  his  motorcycle  assignment  about  26 
years  ago,  with  the  advent  of  parking  meters. 

The  late  Capt.  John  C.  Seaver  vas 
Berard's  first  "boss."  "Wally"  probably 
.>orked  for  the  longest  period  of  time  under 
Capt.  Leo  P.  Greene,  also  retired. 

"Wally"  never  served  as  a  sergeant.  He 
was  promoted  to  lieutenant,  from  a  patrol- 
man's rank,  on  Aug.  20,  1952.  The  popular 
policeman  will  mark  his  65th  birthday  next 
Tuesday. 

Lieutenant  Berard  was  married  to  the 
former  Florence  L.  Guerin  of  Belllngham, 
who  died  Oct.  24,  1963.  There  are  four  chil- 
dren and  nine  grandchildren. 

The  newly  retired  lieutenant  will  be 
honored  at  a  testimonial  a  week  from  to- 
morrow night  In  Felicl's  Restaurant,  Rath- 
bun  Street.  Arrangements  are  under  the  di- 
rection of  Asst.  Chief  Joseph  G.  Balllargeon, 
Chief  Inspector  Raymond  D.  Tempest  and" 
Sgt.  Edward  R.  Phaneuf. 

Nonpolice  friends  of  the  veteran  officer 
are  Invited  to  attend,  according  to  the  co- 
chs  Irmen,  who  may  be  contacted  for  tickets 


FRANCE— MOTHER  LODE  FOR 
AMERICAN  HEROIN 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
writhes  agonizedly  in  t!ie  ever-tightening 
grip  of  the  lieroin  addiction  problem.  Our 
streets  have  become  addict  infested 
jungles.  Entire  neighborhoods  of  every 
American  city  have  become  uninhabit- 
able because  of  the  narcotics  traffic  and 
its  fallout.  America  is  becoming  a  Nation 
of  fearful  people  largely  because  of  this 
ugly  traflfic.  It  has  reached  such  a  point 
that  we  must  attack  it  as  a  society  or  be 
poisoned  unto  death  by  its  spread. 

What  is  all  so  amazing  about  this  sit- 
uation is  that  we  know  where  the  heroin 
is  coming  from,  who  is  sending  it.  how  it 
is  being  .sent,  and  almost  all  the  facts 
surroimding  the  drug  trade.  Most  of  the 
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narcotics  come  from  Tuikey  in  the  form 
of  raw  opium,  smuggled  out  of  the  Middle 
East  with  the  complicity  of  Syria  and 
Lebanon.  Ihese  smugglers  sell  the  raw 
opium,  in  bulk,  to  criminals,  who  operate 
in  cartels. 

Raw  opium  in  large  quantities  is  forth- 
witii  shipped  to  Marseilles  in  southem 
France,  where  it  is  then  tuined  mto  what 
we  know  as  morphine  in  secret  labora- 
tories maintained  by  these  cartels.  It  is 
10  be  especially  noted  that  such  labora- 
tories have  long  been  known  to  exist  in 
the  Paris  and  Marseilles  area.  In  fact, 
bulk  opiuni  shipments  and  their  conver- 
sion to  morphine  and  then  heroin  have 
been  a  longstanding  monopoly  of  these 
French  operations. 

A  series  of  relatively  complicated 
chemical  processes,  often  dangerous  and 
requiring  large  amounts  of  electricity, 
are  required  to  bring  about  the  tran.-^for- 
mation  from  opium  to  morphine  to 
heroin.  Such  a  sophisticated  enterprise 
as  a  drug  conversion  laboratory  cannot 
long  escape  the  notice  of  official  author- 
ities. When  upwards  of  half  a  dozen  of 
them  are  operating  ."simultaneously,  it  is 
relatively  simple  for  authorities  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  going  on. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  these 
laboratories  aie  located  in  the  Marseilles 
area.  Quantities  of  opium  flow  into  this 
aren.  are  converted  and  then  flow  on- 
ward as  heroin,  almost  always  into  the 
United  State.s  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  be- 
lief, and  that  of  many  other  observers, 
on  both  .'^ides  of  the  ocean,  that  all  this 
is  being  done  with  the  full  knowledge, 
and  perhaps  even  the  connivance,  of 
highly  placed  French  authorities. 

Every  Member  in  this  Chamber  is 
aware  of  the  circumstances  of  which  I 
speak.  Every  Member  of  this  House  is 
even  more  aware  of  the  consequences 
for  our  constituents  and  our  Nation  of 
thi.s  nefarious  traffic. 

Dead  teenagers.  Overdo.ses.  Shoplift- 
ing. Muggings.  Housebreaking  to  gain 
something  to  pawn.  Degradation.  Pros- 
titution for  young  girls.  Murder.  The 
destruction  of  an  entire  generation  of 
our  young.  Let  everv  parent  in  the  Na- 
tion who.sc  children  have  been  affected 
by  this  sit  up  and  take  notice.  Let  every 
person  whose  life  has  been  affected  by 
hard  drugs  pay  attention.  It  is  time  to 
rip  away  the  ma.sk  of  friendship  from 
the  face  of  France  and  expose  the  de- 
ceit, hatred,  and  duplicity  which  under- 
lies it. 

Our  constituents  are  all  too  often  im- 
paled on  the  needle  of  addiction.  Our 
friends  and  neighbors  live  under  the 
shadow  of  heroin  .nddiction.  Investiga- 
te ns  h:ive  borne  the  following  fruits: 
Claude  Gravagna.  .spokesman  for  the 
Fienrh  Confederation  of  Labor,  has 
stated  that  the  number  of  customs 
agents  at  Marseilles  has  dropped  from 
940  in  1950  to  670  in  1971.  Meanwhile, 
the  traffic  passing  through  this  major 
port  has  been  constantly  escalating. 

lie  has  exposed  France  in  another  area 
as  well.  While  she  boasts  of  her  share  in 
the  international  war  upon  narcotics, 
the  U.N.  Division  of  Narcotics  Drugs  re- 
ports she  has  not  paid  her  promised 
contribution  to  the  U.N.  Fund  for  Drug 
Abuse  Control   as   of   the   end  of  last 
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month.  Finally,  under  the  intense  heat 
of  publicity,  she  announced  a  $100,000 
contribution  for  1972.  John  Cusak,  a 
comageous  American  public  servant,  is, 
or  has  been,  desk  chief  for  Europe  for 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs.  In  spite  of  efforts  to  shut  him 
up,  he  has  comageously  spoken  his  mind 
about  this  intolerable  situation.  He  esti- 
mates that  between  eight  and  12  clandes- 
tine labs  are  operating  currently  in  the 
Marseilles  area  alone.  And  as  for  shut- 
ting them  down,  only  13  such  facilities 
have  been  shut  down  by  the  French  since 
the  early  1950's. 

A  flood  of  white  death  pours  from 
France  into  the  needles  of  American  drug 
addicts.  The  interceptions  we  have  made 
here  are  indications  of  what  these  people 
are  doing  to  us. 

April  5,  1971,  96  pounds  of  pui-e  heroin, 
worth  $12  million,  is  found  in  a  car 
shipped  from  Le  Havre  by  an  American 
customs  agent.  In  May  of  1971,  201 
pounds  of  heroin,  worth  an  estimated 
$30  million  at  street  prices,  is  foimd  m 
San  Juan  hidden  in  a  Citroen  being 
shipped  here  by  two  French  citizens.  One 
was  an  employee  of  a  French  city. 

On  July  23,  1971,  100  kilos  of  heroin 
was  seized  in  San  Juan,  hidden  in  a  car 
shipped  from  Marseilles.  One  hundred 
thirteen  kilos  were  seized  at  Valencia, 
Spain,  and  a  French  couple  en  route 
from  Marseilles  was  arrested. 

Here  is  what  is  murdering  our  youth. 
Here  is  the  American  supply  of  hai'd 
drugs  for  the  addicts  pouring  home  from 
Vietnam.  And  it  is  also  plain  that  the 
situation  has  gotten  so  far  out  of  hand 
that  from  within  the  French  Goverrmient 
there  are  charges  of  corruption  in  nar- 
cotics control.  On  this  past  September  1, 
regional  leaders  of  the  French  national 
union  of  customs  officials  charged  that 
there  is  official  Government  protection  at 
high  levels  for  the  Marseilles  underworld 
figures  trafficking  in  heroin  for  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  must 
tiike  vigorous,  uncompromising  action  to 
cripple  this  unholy  trade.  If  we  do  not 
act  in  this  manner,  this  cancer  will  con- 
tinue to  eat  at  the  vitals  of  the  Nation 
until  it  destroys  us  as  a  viable  national 
entity.  Nor  is  tliis  concept  out  of  the 
question.  We  must  act  out  of  a  simple 
sense  of  self  protection. 

France  has  never  been  anything  but  a 
nation  dedicated  to  self-gain,  preferably 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States.  The 
instances  of  such  behavior  on  her  part 
are  as  harmful  and  severe  as  they  are 
numerous  and  well  documented.  In  every 
international  endeavor  the  United  States 
has  been  involved  in,  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War,  France  has  lingered 
ne:;r  the  fringes  of  that  enterprise,  seek- 
ing her  opportunity.  When  it  has  pre- 
sented itself,  she  has  seized  the  chance 
to  do  us  some  harm,  be  it  by  encouragmg 
Quebec  separatism,  selling  arms,  be- 
traying diplomatic  positions,  or  voting 
against  us  on  international  questions. 

It  is  painfully  obvious  that  the  main 
conduit  and  source  of  supply  for  our 
burgeoning  heroin  addict  population  is 
France.  Such  traffic  could  never  survive, 
much  less  grow,  without  the  connivance 
of  high  French  Goverrmient  officials.  In 
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turn,  this  must  be  known  at  the  highest 
levels  of  all.  Our  repeated  requests  have 
been  met  with  bland  denials.  Our  own 
State  Department,  ready  as  ever  to  sub- 
limate American  interests  to  false  foreign 
friends,  merely  makes  excuses  for  our 
French  enemies.  Nor  can  we  expect  any- 
thing  from  them  but  more  of  the  same.  It 
is  up  to  the  Congress  to  act. 

We  could  commence  by  a  nationwide 
boycott  of  French  goods.  In  any  event, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  hold  France's  feet 
to  the  fire  in  regard  to  the  heroin  traffic 
presently  going  on  so  blithely  and  undis- 
turbed. It  has  become  purely  and  simply 
a  matter  of  self-preservation. 


SUMMARY  OF  RENT  INCREASE 
GUIDELINES 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSEr-©it,aj£PRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19.  1972 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  90-day  freeze  was  lifted  in  mid- 
November,  the  Price  Commission  has  is- 
sued three  different  sets  of  guidelines  to 
govern  rent  increases.  This  fact  and  the 
complex  nature  of  the  final  regulations 
ijsued  last  December  29  have  created 
mucla  confusion.  However,  in  a  news  re- 
lease of  December  30,  the  Commission 
provided  a  concise  summary  of  the  regu- 
lations which  should  help  most  citizens 
understand  precisely  how  the  guidelines 
affect  their  rents.  Under  unanimous  con- 
.sent  I  include  that  summary  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  as  well  as  the  sections  from 
the  regulations  themselves  pertaining  to 
notification  procedures  and  harassment 
of  tenants: 

Summary  of  Guidelines  To  Govern  Rent 
Increases 

Price  Commission  Chalrm:m  C.  Jackson 
Grayson  today  reminded  landlords  and  ten- 
iUUs  that  the  Price  Commission's  new  regu- 
lations en  rent  went  Into  effect  yesterday. 

Grayson  pointed  out  that  under  these  reg- 
ulations a  tenant  who  has  a  month-to- 
month  (or  less)  lease  and  who  did  not  pay 
his  January  rent  before  December  29,  1971, 
win  pay  the  same  rent  for  January  as  he 
did  for  December.  This  situation  exists  be- 
cause a  transaction  had  not  occiured  prior 
CO  that  date. 

The  Price  Conunlsslon  statement  covering 
this  aspect  of  the  rent  regulations  follows: 

Any  person  who  rents  his  residence  on  a 
montii-to-month  lease  (or  less)  and  who  re- 
ceives notice  from  his  landlord  before  Jauu- 
arj-  1.  1972.  that  his  rent  is  to  be  raised 
January  1.  1972.  but  who  did  not  pay  his 
Janu.iry  rent  on  or  before  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 28.  1971.  does  not  have  to  pay  the  in- 
crease. He  has  to  pay  only  the  same  rent 
for  January,  1972,  that  he  paid  for  December, 
1971.  This  is  so  because,  on  a  month-to- 
month  lease,  a  transaction  does  not  occur 
until  the  rent  Is  actually  paid  or  the  person 
continues  to  live  In  the  residence  on  or  after 
January  1,  1972.  Therefore,  if  the  rent  was 
not  paid  on  or  before  December  28,  1971,  any 
ircreaso  for  the  January  rent  is  covered  by 
the  provisions  of  the  regulations  that  became 
effective  December  29,  1971.  because  a  trans- 
action had  not  occurred  prior  to  this  date. 
These  regulations  preclude  any  Increase  in 
the  rent  of  that  residence  until  the  base 
rent  of  that  residence  has  been  determined 
according  to  the  new  regulations  and  until 
proper  notice  of  the  Increase  has  been  given. 
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A  brief  summary  of  the  new  Rent  Regula- 
tions is  attached. 

RENT 

Supplemental  guidance 

A.  Introduction. — The  Price  Commission's 
rent  regulations  are  designed  to  reduce  the 
aver.ige  rate  of  rent  increases  while  allowing 
the  landlord  to  maintain  a  reasonable  rate 
of  proflt.  The  regulations  provide  for  the  de- 
termination of  base  rentals.  To  this  base 
rental,  the  landlord  may  add  a  2 ',4  percent 
annual  rent  Increment  to  cover  operating 
cost.^,  such  as  labor,  electricity,  gas,  fuel,  in- 
terest, etc.  Increases  in  state  or  local  property 
taxe.=.  Government  fees  and  levies  and  in- 
creases in  charges  for  municipal  services  (ex- 
clusive of  gas  and  electricity)  may  also  be 
added  to  the  base  rent  plus  2Y2  percent  In- 
crement. 

BASt    RENT 

B.  1)  Leases  of  one  month  or  less. — The 
basic  rent  for  a  unit  on  a  month-to-month 
(or  less)  lease  is  the  rent  permitted  for  that 
particular  unit  during  the  freeze  period  be- 
ginning August  15  and  ending  November  13, 
1971.  If  the  rents  for  such  units  have  been 
increased  above  the  freeze  rent  in  accordance 
with  previous  regulations,  they  must  now  be 
adjusted  downward.  For  example,  if  a  tenant 
on  a  month-to-month  lease  paid  $100/month 
rental  during  the  base  period  and  is  now 
paying  $110/month.  his  base  rent  is  $100/ 
moiuii,  and  his  current  rent  (as  of  December 
29,  1971)  will  be  rolled  back  to  that  level. 
The  landlord  is  not  required  to  reimburse  the 
tenant  for  payments  made  at  the  higher  rate 
up  to  December  29.  With  30  days  notice,  the 
landlord  may  Increase  the  base  rent  to  the 
level  permitted  by  the  rent  adjustments  of 
2 '2  percent  plus  cost  pass  through. 

B.  2)  Leases  of  more  than  one  month. — 
The  base  rent  for  a  unit  with  a  lease  of  more 
than  one  month,  is  the  average  rent  (figured 
on  a  percentage  increase  basis)  charged  for 
units  in  the  same  building  or  complex  In 
transactions  executed  between  July  16,  1971, 
and  August  15,  1971.  If  there  were  no  trans- 
actions in  this  period,  the  nearest  30-day  pe- 
riod in  which  there  was  a  transaction  will  be 
used  up  to  within  90  days  preceding  August 
15,  1971.  The  base  rent  of  units  for  which 
leases  were  signed  during  the  90  days  prior 
to  August  15,  1971,  is  the  rent  specified  in 
that  lease. 

For  example,  a  tenant  under  such  a  lease 
now  pays  $100/month  rental  for  his  apart- 
ment and  his  lease  expires  on  January  1.  Dur- 
ing the  period  from  July  16,  1971,  and  August 
15,  1971,  there  were  two  lease  transactions  in 
his  building.  The  rent  of  one  apartment  was 
increased  from  $100  to  $110  and  the  rent  of 
a  second  apartment  was  increased  from  $200 
to  $220.  The  landlord  calculates  the  average 
percentage  increase  by  adding  the  rentals 
paid  for  each  unit  after  the  rent  increase  and 
dividing  their  sum  by  the  sum  of  total  rent 
paid  for  each  unit  before  the  increase. 


110   +   220 


100 


200 


330   =    1.10 


300 


The  base  rent  for  the  tenant  whose  lease 
expires  on  January  1  is  calculated  by  multi- 
plying his  present  rental  by  1.10.  His  base 
rent  then  becomes  $110. 

If  there  were  no  transactions  during  the 
90-day  period  preceding  the  freeze  the  base 
rent  is  a  5  percent  increase  over  the  rental 
prevailing  for  the  unit  as  of  May  25,  1970.  or 
the  rent  specified  in  his  cuiTent  lease,  which- 
ever is  greater. 

If  leases  have  been  .jigned  since  the  freeze 
wliich  comply  with  the  "highest  transaction" 
rule  but  not  with  the  new  definition,  these 
leases  may  remain  In  effect. 

C.  Rent  adjiLStment. — The  following  may 
be  added  to  all  base  rentals  if  leases  or  terms 
of  rental  agreement  permit  increases: 
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1.  An  annual  rent  increment  of  2.5  per- 
cent. This  Increment  is  automatic  and  may 
be  added  even  if  there  is  not  an  identifiable 
increase  in  operating  costs. 

2.  Increases  in  state  or  Iccal  property  taxes, 
increases  in  guvernuieiit  lees  and  levies,  and 
charges  f-r  inu  licipal  services  (excluslvo  of 
gas  and  electricity) .  These  charges  may  be 
added  onto  the  base  rent  (dollar  per  dcliur) 
in  addition  to  the  2.5  percent  increment  in- 
crease. Pass  through  of  these  costs  must  be 
made,  after  the  2.5  perccit  Increment,  by 
allocation  to  such  costs  in  individual  units 
based  on  the  relationship  of  a  unit  s  rent  to 
i,ie  ;-iiin  c.f  t'le  renta  of  all  luiit-s  to  which  the 
cojt  applies. 

3.  An  increase  for  capital  improvements 
made  after  August  15.  1971.  Tie  amount  of 
the  increase  in  monthly  rent  for  a  unit  m<".y 
not  exceed  1.5  percent  of  tic  cost  of  the  cap- 
ital improvement  applicable  to  the  rental 
unit.  If  this  amount  is  less  than  $1,00  per 
month,  the  landlord  may  not  add  it  to  the 
base  rent  unless  the  substantial  capital  Im- 
provement directly  benefits  all  re;>iden(.eo  in 
a  building  or  complex  as  a  whcle,  for  exain- 
ple,  the  addition  of  an  air  coiiditioning  sys- 
*em.  However,  a  rent  increase  for  a  capital 
improvement  may  not  exceed  ten  percent  of 
the  monthly  rental  without  IRS  approval. 

E.xample:  The  base  rent  fur  unit  A  is  $100 
and  the  lease  expires  on  January  1,  1971. 
Property  taxes  on  the  unit  have  increased 
by  $2.00'month.  In  addition,  the  landlord 
panelled  the  unit  at  a  cost  of  $500.  What  rent 
nnv  he  chnrpe  on  January  1,  1971? 

He  may  add  the  2.5  p?r<'e:)t  increment 
($2.50).  the  $2.00  tax  increase  and  1.5  per- 
cent of  the  $500  substantial  capital  improve- 
ment  ($7.50)   to  the  base  rent  of  $100. 

$100. 

2.50  (increment) 

2.00  (taxes) 

7.50    (capital    improvement) 


112.00 


Thus,  he  may  increase  the  monthly  rental 
to  $112.00. 

D.  Notification  of  rent  increases. — Tenants 
must  re,':eive  written  notice  at  least  30  days 
before  a  rent  increase  goes  into  effect.  The 
burden  of  proof  for  proper  notification  Is 
on  the  landlord,  who  may  obtain  proof  in 
either  of  two  ways:  1.  Send  notices  by  regular 
mail  and  sign  a  notarized  affidavit  that  a 
specific  number  of  notices  were  sent  to 
specfied  tenants  at  specified  addresses  on 
specified  dates;  or,  2.  hand-delivered  notices 
may  be  served,  and  receipts  obtained  from 
tenants  or  their  agents. 

The  notifications  must  contain  the  citation 
of  the  regulation  under  which  the  increase  is 
allowed,  accompanied  by  an  explanation  In 
laymen's  language.  Further  explanation  of 
the  regulation's  application  to  the  tenant's 
increase  should  contain:  the  rent  before  the 
increase;  the  rent  after  the  Increase;  the  per- 
centage of  the  Increase;  amount  of  the  in- 
crease; the  date  the  Increase  Is  effective;  the 
example  of  the  computation  of  the  increase; 
other  Information  necessary  for  checking  the 
computation  of  the  Increase  such  as  identi- 
fication of  the  units  Involved  in  the  com- 
putation, and  the  dates  and  amounts  of 
transactions,  taxes  and  municipal  charges 
and  how  they  are  prorated,  and  full  descrip- 
tions of  capital  improvement  charges  and 
how  they  are  prorated. 

The  tenant  may  question  an  Increase  and 
has  the  right  to  see  the  landlord's  docu- 
mentation  supporting   the   rent   increase. 

E.  Rental  units  exempt  from  Price  Com- 
mission regulations. — Tlie  following  types  of 
rental  units  are  exempt  from  these  pricing 
regulations: 

1.  Industrial,  farm  and  non-resldentlal 
commercial  property. 

2.  Rental  units  on  which  construction  is 
completed  and  a  Certificate  of  Occnpnny  or 
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other  similar  document  is  issued  for  the  first 
time  after  August  15,  1971. 

3.  Rehabilitated  dwellings  for  which  the 
cost  of  rehabilitation  exceeds  one-third  of 
the  total  value  of  the  rehabilitated  property 
Uncluding  the  cost  of  rehabilitation)  and 
for  which  a  Certificate  of  Occupancy  or  simi- 
lar document  is  issued  for  the  newly  reha- 
bilitated dwelling  for  the  first  time  after  Au- 
gust 15,  1971. 

P.  VtoZation.— If  a  tenant  does  not  under- 
stand the  basi.s  for  a  rent  increase,  he  should 
meet  with  the  landlord  to  discuss  the  Justifi- 
cation for  the  increase.  If  the  landlord  refuses 
to  meet  with  him  or  if,  after  meeting  with 
the  landlord,  he  believes  that  the  Increase  Is 
in  violation  of  the  regulations,  the  tenant 
should  provide  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
with  a  copy  of  the  notification  of  the  pro- 
posed rent  Increase  and  a  detailed  statement 
in  writing  as  to  why  he  believes  there  has 
been  a  violation. 

G.  Exceptions. — Requests  for  exception 
from  rent  regulations  shall  be  considered 
by  the  Price  Commission  only  in  cases  of 
extreme  hardship  under  criteria  to  be  speci- 
fied by  the  Commission.  A  lessor  seeking  an 
exception  shall,  at  the  time  the  exception  is 
requested,  notify  his  tenants  on  a  ualt-by- 
unii  b.asis  as  to  the  dollar  and  percentfige 
amount  of  any  adjustment  or  Increase  being 
sought, 

SuBPAiirs  D-E  IReserved] 

SUBPART  F RENTAL  INCREASE  PROCEDURE 

5  301.601     General  rule. 

No  person  may  increase  a  rent,  with  respect 
to  any  transaction  after  December  28.  1971, 
involving  a  lease  or  Implied  contract  of  oc- 
cupancy of  a  residence  or  other  real  property, 
unless  he  has  complied  with  this  subpart,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  increase  is  otherwise 
allowable  under  this  part. 
§301.502     Notification. 

In  the  case  of  a  proposed  rent  Increase  to 
which  the  present  lessee  cf  the  residence  or 
other  real  properly  would  be  subject — 

(a)  Requirement  of  30- days'  Jioticc.  The 
les.^or  must  notify  the  lessee  of  the  proposed 
rent  increase  at  least  30  days  before  the  date 
it  is  to  become  effective; 

(b)  Contents  of  notice.  The  notice  shall  be 
in  writing  and  shall  set  forth — 

(1)  The  amount  of  the  monthly  rent  be- 
fore and  after  the  proposed  increase; 

(2)  The  percentage  increase  and  dollar 
amount  of  t)ie  proposed  increase: 

(3)  The  effective  date  of  the  proposed 
increase; 

(4)  The  amount  of  the  proposed  increase 
which  is  attribn'^able  to  capital  improve- 
ments, State  and  local  real  estate  taxes,  and 
State  and  local  fees,  levies  and  charges  for 
munlclpa'  service^,  and  any  increase  allowed 
under  5  301.102(a)  (1): 

(5)  The  base  rdit  and  an  explanation  of 
tlie  manner  in  wiiich  the  base  rent  was  de- 
termined, including  identification  of  units 
involved  and  dates  and  amounts  of  trans- 
actions where  applicable; 

(6)  The  method  of  computation  of  the  pro- 
prsed  increase;  and 

(7)  The  following  statements: 

(A)  You  have  the  right  to  examine  the 
documentation  wliich  supports  this  proposed 
rent  Increase  In  order  to  satisfy  yourself 
that  the  proposed  rent  increase  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rent  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Price  Commission.  Thi.s  docu- 
mentation is  located  at  

:  and  may  be  Inspected  upon  re- 
quest between  the  hours  of through 

on (specify 

days  of  the  week ) . 

(B)  If  you  do  net  understand  the  basis 
for  this  Increase  or  believe  that  the  increase 
is  not  allowable  under  the  rent  regulations 
of  the  Price  Commission,  advise  us  and  we 
will  arrange  a  suitable   meeting  time  with 
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you  at  a  location  convenient  to  your  resi- 
dence to  discuss  the  proposed  Increase  and 
explain  its  Justification. 

(C)  It  Is  hereby  declared  iinder  the  pen- 
alties of  perjury  that  the  foregoing  state- 
ments and  facts  are  true  to  the  best  of  my 
(our)  knowledge  and  belief;  and  that  the 
Increase  in  your  reiit  is  not  in  violation  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Regulations. 

(c)  Manner  of  notification.  The  notice 
may  be  mailed  to  the  lessee  at  the  address 
of  the  unit,  or  delivered  to  the  lessee  by  any 
other  method,  except  that  where  the  notice 
is  delivered  by  another  method  a  receipt 
therefor  must  be  obtained  from  the  lessee 
or  his  representative. 

(d)  Records.  In  the  case  of  a  proposed  rent 
increase  which  prospective  lessees  may  be 
subject  to,  the  lessor  shall  make  available, 
upon  request,  the  records  otherwise  required 
by  I  301.601. 

(e)  Reports  of  alleged  violations.  When- 
ever any  person  has  reason  to  believe  that  a 
violation  of  these  regulations  has  taken 
place,  he  may  contact  the  nearest  office  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  However,  he 
must  first  meet  with  the  lessor  as  provided 
by  statement  (B)  in  paragraph  (b)(7)  of 
this  section  and  shall  provide  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  with  a  copy  of  the  notifica- 
tion of  the  proposed  rent  increase  and  a  de- 
tailed statement  In  writing  as  to  why  he 
believes  there  has  been  a  violation.  Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing  provision,  any  pro- 
[>osed  increase  of  which  the  lessee  Is  noti- 
fied pursuant  to  this  section  shall  become 
effective  as  of  the  date  specUled  in  the  noti- 
fication pending  final  action  with  respect  to 
the  alleged  violation. 

(f )  Retaliatory  action.  No  lessor  shall  take 
retaliatory  action  against  any  lessee  who  ex- 
ercises any  rights  conferred  upon  him  by 
this  part.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
retaliatory  action  shall  mean  any  action 
taken  by  the  lessor  including  undue  or  un- 
usual Inconvenience,  violation  of  privacy, 
harassment,  reduction  in  quality  or  quan- 
tity of  services,  or  any  form  of  threat  or 
coercion. 


EXCLUSION  OF  HANDICAPPED  CHIL- 
DREN FROM  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19.  1972 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  education 
and  vocational  training  is  the  great  aid 
to  employment  opportunity.  It  provides 
the  individual  with  the  most  basic  tools 
of  any  trade  or  vocation.  It  is  uncon- 
scionable to  deny  instruction  to  a  large 
group  of  children  on  the  basis  of  a  handi- 
cap. In  excluding  handicapped  children 
from  these  educational  opportunities,  we 
are  denying  tliem  the  basic  rights  to  an 
education  and  to  a  productive  life  within 
our  society. 

Yet  millions  of  American  children  are 
excluded  from  our  public  schools,  schools 
which  receive  Federal  assistance  from  all 
taxpayers — including  the  parents  of 
children  excluded  from  these  schools. 

I  am  including  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  estimates  compiled  from  the  vari- 
ous State  departments  of  education  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  documenting  the  number  of 
unserved  or  excluded  children. 

On  December  9,  1971,  I  introduced 
legislation,  H.R.  12154,  which  would  pro- 
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vide  increased  gurantees  of  the  rights 
of    handicapped    children    and    their 
parents  to  participate  in  federally  as- 
sisted programs. 
Following  is  the  data :  I 

ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  IN  THE 
U(NITED  STATES 


(C) 

Handi- 
capped 
children 
ages  0  to  19 


(D) 

Handi- 
capped 
children 
served 


(E) 


Children 

still 

unserved 


Speech  impaired 2,440.500 

Emotionally  disturbed 1.388.000 

Mentally  retarded 1,697.500 

Learning  disabled 697,300 

Hard  of  hearing 348,600 

Deaf 52,300 

Crippled  and  other  health 

impaired 348,600 

Visually  impaired 69.800 

Multihandicapped 40.900 

Total 7,083,500 


1,  360,  203 

156, 486 

872.213 

166. 534 

43,915 

35, 624 

132, 63i 

30, 630 

9,310 


1,080.297 

1,231,514 

825,  287 

530, 766 

304. 685 

16, 676 

165.  %4 
39,  170 
31,590 


2,857,551    4,225,949 


PROBLEMS  OF  SENIOR  CITIZENS 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
there  are  nearly  20  million  Americans 
vvlio  are  age  65  and  over. 

As  a  group,  senior  citizens  are  faced 
with  serious  and  continuing  problems  in- 
cluding housing,  medical  care,  employ- 
ment, education,  pensions  and  meaning- 
ful use  of  their  retirement  years. 

These  matters  are  of  such  vital  na- 
tional concern  that  I  strongly  feel  a  full 
congressional-level  committee  must  be 
established  to  provide  the  kind  of  atten- 
tion problems  of  aging  deserve. 

For  severals  years,  I  have  supported 
efforts  to  help  make  Congress  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  real  needs  of  senior  citi- 
zens. 

Last  year,  I  joined  with  many  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  to  sponsor  two 
proposed  pieces  of  legislation  to  create 
a  Committee  on  Aging. 

The  first  bill  (H.  Res.  124),  was  intro- 
duced January  22,  1971  and  is  designed 
to  create  a  nonlegislative  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  other  measure  I  am  sponsoring  was 
introduced  December  8,  1971.  It  would 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Aging, 
to  be  composed  of  11  Senators  and  11 
Congressmen.  This  bill  has  been  desig- 
nated as  House  Joint  Resolution  (H.J. 
Res.i  1001. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  either  of 
these  proposals  be  taken  up  for  full  con- 
sideration as  promptly  as  possible.  Let  us 
show  the  senior  citizens  of  our  Nation 
that  all  of  us  in  Congress  care  enough 
about  them  to  create  a  forum  specifically 
designated  to  deal  with  their  specific  and 
imique  problems. 

Currently,  there  is  a  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  in  the  U.S.  Senate  to  deal 
with  matters  affecting  senior  citizens. 
But  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  such 
matters  are  scattered  aroimd  to  various 
committees. 
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In  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  there  is  a  special 
studies  subcoramittee  that  is  currently 
investigating  many  of  the  problems  on 
aging.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  distin- 
guished Members  serving  on  that  panel 
and  though  I  am  certain  they  have  done 
and  will  do  a  superb  job,  these  efforts 
are  virtually  imkown  to  the  public. 

The  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons — AARP — has  made  creation  of 
a  Committee  on  Aging  in  the  House  one 
of  its  major  goals  in  1972  and  I  support 
that  effort. 

In  the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  New  Jersey  which  I  represent,  the  per- 
centage of  senior  citizens  in  the  popula- 
tion is  far  above  the  national  average. 
Two  of  the  four  counties  in  my  District 
are  seashore  resort  counties  on  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  with  numerous  retirement 
communities. 

These  constituents  of  mine,  like  senior 
citizens  throughout  America,  deserve  and 
need  to  be  listened  to.  Their  insight  and 
experience  in  life  is  one  of  our  most  val- 
uable national  assets. 

To  take  advantage  of  their-  insight  and 
to  help  meet  their  needs  and  solve  their 
problems,  I  have  appointed  a  member  of 
mv  St  iff  in  New  Jersey  to  concentrate  his 
littention  on  serving  senior  citizens. 

He  works  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
various  county  Councils  on  Aging,  with 
all  civic  and  social  groups  of  senior  citi- 
zens, and  with  the  various  service  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, welfare  and  health  boards  and 
so  on. 

I  Fin  in  daily  touch  with  this  special 
assist  nit  and  I  am  very  pleased  with  the 
prompt,  thorough  and  very  personal  way 
in  which  the  needs  and  requests  of  senior 
citize'.is  in  South  Jersey  are  getting  ac- 
tion in  my  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  full  public 
consideration  can  be  given  these  two  leg- 
islative proposals,  which  I  understand 
now  have  the  support  of  nearly  200  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  ask  that  the  full 
texts  of  House  Resolution  124  and  House 
Joint  Resolution  1001  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 

House  Resolution  124 

Whereas  there  are  now  more  than  nineteen 
million  persons  In  the  tJnlted  States  age 
slxty-flve  and  over — a  group  representing 
more  than  9  per  centum  of  our  total  popu- 
lation and  more  than  16  per  centum  of  our 
adult  population;  and 

Whereas  this  group  of  senior  American 
citizens  is  expected  to  exceed  twenty-flve 
million  by  1985 — thus  continuing  It  as  the 
most  rapidly  growing  segment  of  our  entire 
adult  population:  and 

Whereas  this  group  is  faced  with  serious 
and  continuing  problems,  including  employ- 
ment, housing,  me<lical  care,  education,  pen- 
sions, and  meaningful  use  of  retirement 
years;  and 

Whereas  these  problems  have  produced  and 
will  continue  to  produce  serious  strains  on 
the  fabric  of  our  national  life  making  It  In- 
cumbent upon  us  to  discover  what  social 
and  economic  conditions  will  enable  our 
senior  citizens  both  to  contribute  to  our 
national  productivity  and  to  lead  satisfying, 
Independent  and  productive  lives;  and 

Whereas  the  problems  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens, while  calling  for  action  by  various  legls- 
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latlve  committees,  are  themselves  highly  In- 
terrelated, requiring  coordinated  review  and 
recommendations  based  on  studies  in  depth 
of  the  total  field — studies  which  of  necessity 
mu.  I  range  beyond  the  Jurisdictional  bound- 
aries of  any  existing  committee;  and 

Whereas  the  problems  confronting  our 
senior  citizens  are  of  such  vital  national  con- 
cern as  to  require  the  full-time  attention  of 
a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Re.iolved,  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
non-Ieglslatlve  select  committee  to  be  com- 
posed of  fifteen  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  one  of  whom  he  shall  designate  as 
chairman.  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
membership  of  the  committee  shall  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  In  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

The  committee  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  Investigation 
and  study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  problems  of  older  people.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  problems  of  maintaining 
health,  of  assuring  adequate  income,  of  find- 
ing employment,  of  engaging  in  productive 
and  rewarding  retirement  activity,  of  se- 
curing proper  housing,  and,  when  necessary, 
of  assuring  adequate  care  or  assistance. 

No  proposed  legislation  shall  be  referred 
to  the  committee,  and  the  committee  shall 
not  have  power  to  report  by  bill,  or  other- 
wise have  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution, the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
hearings,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  tJnlted  States,  including  any 
Commonwealth  or  possession  thereof,  wheth- 
er the  House  Is  In  session,  has  recessed,  or 
has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 
to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents  as  it  deems  necessary;  except  that 
neither  the  committee  nor  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof  may  sit  while  the  House  is  meet- 
ing unless  special  leave  to  sit  shall  have 
been  obtained  from  the  House.  Subpenas  may 
be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  any  member  of 
the  committee  designated  by  him,  and  they 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  Hovise 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  its  Investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  It  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which 
is  made  when  the  House  Is  not  In  session 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 


House  Joint  Resolution  1001 
To  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Aging 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  there  Is 
established  a  Joint  congressional  committee 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  (hereafter  In  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "committee")  consist- 
ing of  eleven  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
eleven  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Of  the  eleven 
Members  of  the  Senate  appointed  under  this 
subsection,  six  Members  shall  be  from  the 
majority  party,  and  five  Members  shall  be 
from  the  minority  party.  Of  the  eleven  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
pointed under  this  subsection,  six  Members 
shall  be  from  the  majority  party,  and  five 
Members  shall  be  from  the  minority  party. 
In  the  appointment  of  members  of  the  com- 
mittee imder  this  subsection,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives  shall  give  due  consldera- 
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tlon  to  providing  representation  on  the  com- 
mittee from  the  varlotis  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
having  jtirlsdlctlon  over  matters  relating  to 
the  problems  of  older  Americans. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  select  a  chair- 
man and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  Its 
members  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress. 
The  vice  chairman  shall  act  In  the  place  and 
stead  of  the  chairman  In  the  absence  of  the 
chairman.  The  chairmanship  shall  alternate 
between  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  each  Congress,  and  the  chairman 
shall  be  selected  by  Members  from  that 
House  entitled  to  the  chairmanship.  The  vice 
chairman  shall  be  chosen  from  the  House 
other  than  that  of  the  chairman  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  that  House.  The  committee  may  es- 
tablish such  subcommittees  as  It  deems  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Joint  resolution. 

(c)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  not  affect  the  authority  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  committee.  Vacancies  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  as  original  ap- 
pointments are  made. 

(d)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  except  that 
the  committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number  as  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony. 

(e)  The  committee  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  committee  actions.  Including  a 
record  of  the  votes  on  any  question  on  which 
a  record  vote  Is  demanded.  All  committee 
records,  data,  charts,  and  files  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  committee  and  shall  be  kept 
In  the  ofiSces  of  the  committee  or  such  other 
places  as  the  conunlttee  may  direct. 

(f )  No  legislative  measure  shall  be  referred 
to  the  committee,  and  It  shall  have  no  au- 
thority to  report  any  such  measure  to  the 
Senate  or  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
committee — 

(1)  to  conduct  a  continuing  comprehen- 
sive study  aind  review  of  the  problems  of  the 
older  Americans,  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  income  maintenance,  housing,  health  (In- 
cluding medical  research),  welfare,  employ- 
ment, education,  recreation,  and  participa- 
tion In  family  and  community  life  as  self- 
respecting  citizens; 

(2)  to  study  methods  of  using  all  practi- 
cable means  and  methods  of  encouraging  the 
development  of  public  and  private  programs 
and  policies  which  will  assist  the  older  Amer- 
ican In  taking  a  full  part  in  national  life  and 
which  win  encourage  the  utilization  of  the 
knowledge,  skills,  and  special  aptitudes  and 
abUitles  of  older  Americans  to  contribute  to 
a  better  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans; 

(3)  to  develop  policies  that  would  encour- 
age the  coordination  of  both  governmental 
and  private  programs  designed  to  deal  with 
problems  of  aging;  and 

(4)  to  review  any  recommendations  made 
by  the  President  or  by  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  relating  to  programs  or 
policies  affecting  older  Americans. 

(b)  On  or  before  the  last  day  of  Decem- 
ber of  each  year,  the  committee  shall  submit 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives for  reference  to  the  appropriate  stand- 
ing committees  an  annual  report  on  the 
studies,  reviews,  and  other  projects  under- 
taken by  It,  together  with  Its  recommenda- 
tions. The  committee  may  take  such  Interim 
reports  to  the  appropriate  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  prior  to  such  annual  re- 
port as  It  deems  advisable. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  and  du- 
ties the  committee  shall  avoid  unnecessary 
duplication  with  any  Investigation  under- 
taken by  any  other  Joint  conmilttee,  or  by 
any  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  or  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Joint 
resolution,  the  committee  is  authorized,  as 
it  deems  advisable  (1)  to  make  such  expend- 
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Itures;  (2)  to  hold  such  hearings;  (3)  to  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places  during  the 
sessions,  recesses,  and  adjournment  periods 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives; and  (4)  to  employ  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
assistants  and  consultants.  Persons  em- 
ployed under  authority  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  employed  without  regard  to  political 
affiliations  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness 
to  perform  the  duties  for  which  employed. 

(b)  The  committee  may  (i)  utilize  the 
services.  Information,  and  facilities  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  or  any  department 
or  agency  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  (2)  employ  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis  or  otherwise  the  services  of  such 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency 
as  It  deems  advisable.  With  the  consent  of 
any  other  committee  of  the  Congress,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  the  committee  may 
utilize  the  facilities  and  the  services  of  the 
staff  of  such  other  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee whenever  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee determines  that  such  action  Is  neces- 
sary and  appropriate. 

Sec.  4.  To  enable  the  committee  to  exer- 
cise Its  powers,  functions,  and  duties  under 
this  Joint  resolution,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
sums  as  may  be  nece.ssary  to  be  disbursed  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  or  vice 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


THE  SPECTER  OF  ADDITIONAL  CUIS 
IN  PERSONNEL  AT  MILITARY 
ESTABLISHMENTS 
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HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  specter  of 
cuts  at  military  establishments  in  both 
military  and  civilian  personnel  is  again 
upon  us.  This  is  a  continuing  part  of  the 
Nixon  scaledown  in  the  Nation's  mili- 
tary strength.  I  hav?  consistently  pro- 
tested these  cuts  as  fals.e  economy  and 
I  do  so  again.  Adding  to  the  rolls  of  the 
unemployed,  and  weakening  the  defense 
establishment  at  a  time  of  growin?.  Rus- 
sian military  strengtJi  and  surging  Com- 
munist confidence  worldwide  is  a  serious 
mistake.  The  continuing  problem  of  ex- 
traditing ourselves  from  Southeast  A.sia 
has  brought  about  disenchantment  in 
many  quarters  toward  the  military.  This 
despite  the  fact  that  they  are  not  to 
blame  for  the  problems  of  Southeast 
Asia.  Nevertheless,  the  result  is  to  make 
military  cuts  generally  popular. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world.  Soviet 
policies  have  been  singularly  successful 
in  recent  months.  The  Russians  dom- 
inate the  Arab  States  with  their  tremen- 
dous oil  reserves  and  the  Russian  pres- 
ence in  the  Mediterranean  is  growing.  In 
Southern  Asia,  Russia  has  enormously 
enhanced  its  posture  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
with  base  privileges  in  the  Red  Soa  and 
in  many  African  ports.  Now,  Russia  has 
access  to  ports  in  India,  which  is  drifting 
more  and  more  into  the  Moscow  orbit. 
The  new  Russian  posture  is  a  combina- 
tion of  military  and  diplomatic  gains. 

In  the  face  of  this  revelation  it  makes 
little  sense  to  further  weaken  our  own 
military  strength.  Lack  of  an  adequate 
defense  is  an  open  invitation  for  aggres- 
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sion.  Efforts  to  bring  about  any  realistic 
agreement  on  disarmament  have  been 
fruitless  despite  long  and  drawn-out 
months  of  endeavors  in  the  SALT  talks. 
The  President's  personal  etiorts  to  bring 
about  better  understanding  with  the 
heads  of  world  nations  are  commendable, 
but  these  carmot  take  the  place  of  trained 
personnel  and  strong  defenses  when  the 
chips  are  down. 

All  of  this  does  not  add  up  to  a  pic- 
ture which  bodes  well  for  the  United 
States  or  for  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
in  the  years  ahead.  It  is  not  a  time  for 
further  cuts  in  defense. 


KOREAN  RICE  GROWERS  AIDED 
BY  BtTFFALO  MISSIONARY 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  19.  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Christmas 
1971,  on  a  South  Korean  island  north- 
west of  Inchon  was  occasion  for  special 
joy,  thanks  to  a  self-help  project  initi- 
ated by  a  former  Buffalo,  N.Y..  priest. 
Rev.  John  J.  Dunnigan. 

Father  Dunnigan  has  been  doing  mis- 
sionary work  in  Korea  for  several  years. 
The  role  of  a  missionary  is  never  easy, 
particularly  in  under-developed  regions 
where  the  people  lack  so  many  of  the 
bare  necessities  of  life. 

Through  his  leadership  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  U.S.  Embassy  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
Father  Dunnigan  has  brought  prospect 
of  economic  survival  to  a  brave  populace. 

He  arranged  for  the  personal  lease  of 
an  LCM — landing  craft  mechanized — 
which  the  islanders  could  use  to  trans- 
port their  goods — mostly  rice — to  mar- 
ket. He  also  helped  in  forming  a  local  co- 
operative which  can  take  over  his  lease 
next  June. 

The  story  of  Father  Dunnigan's  latest 
civic  project  has  been  told  in  an  excel- 
lent article  written  for  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  by  Army  Sp4C.  James  B. 
Flateau  of  North  Tonawanda,  suburb  of 
Buffalo.  Specialist  Flateau  Is  on  duty  at 
a  U.S.  Army  hospital  near  Seoul. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  working  with  Father  Dunnigan  on  an- 
other of  his  personal  projects  which  came 
to  final  realization  earlier  in  December 
with  the  Presidential  signing  of  Private 
Law  92-41. 

About  3  years  ago.  Father  Dimnigan 
befriended  three  Korean  orphans  whose 
parents  had  died  of  starvation.  He  took 
them  into  his  own  home  and  then  found 
an  adoptive  home  for  them  with  a  child- 
less couple  residing  near  Coudersport,  Pa. 

Before  adoption  could  be  completed, 
the  oldest  child  became  of  age  under 
adoption  law  and  required  private  legis- 
lation if  she  was  to  be  allowed  to  accom- 
pany her  two  younger  brothers  to  their 
new  home.  The  three  had  made  a  family 
pact  that  they  would  stay  together  no 
matter  what. 

Father  Dunnigan  presented  a  persua- 
sive case  and  we  were  able  to  obtain  pas- 
sage by  Congress  of  enabling  legislation 
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to  allow  the  children  to  be  escorted  per- 
sonally by  Father  Dunnigan  to  join  their 
adoptive  parents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
I  include  the  text  of  the  very  interesting 
story  by  Army  Specialist  Flateau  about 
Father  Durmigans  latest  project: 
Korean    Rice    Growers    Aided    bt    Father 

Dunnigan;      Missionary     Priest     Lights 

Path  to  Better  Life 

(By  Army  Sp.4C.  James  B.  Flateau) 

(Note. — Army  Sp.  4  James  B.  Plateau,  a 
North  Tonawanda  man.  assigned  to  the  op- 
erating room  of  the  U.S.  Army  Hospital  In 
Yongsan.  a  city  near  Seoul,  Korea,  wrote  the 
following  account  In  a  letter  to  The  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  of  a  self-help  project  Initi- 
ated a  year  ago  by  a  former  Buffalo  priest, 
the  Rev.  John  J.  (Jack)  Dunnigan  who  Is  a 
missionary  in  Korea.  The  project  reached 
fruition  on  Christmas  Eve. 

(Father  Dunnigan  is  the  son  of  former 
Hamburg  residents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Dun- 
nigan, who  now  live  In  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

(Specialist  Plateau,  who  has  been  in  Korea 
since  Dec.  8,  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chris- 
tian L.  Flateau  of  Pioneer  Drive,  North  Tona- 
wanda. He  is  21,  and  has  a  wife,  Susan,  and 
1' 2-year-old  son,  James,  who  live  in  Walton, 
N.Y.  He  is  a  journalism  graduate  of  Morris- 
vllle  College.  He  first  met  Father  Dunnigan 
when  the  priest  was  assigned  to  Ascension 
Church  in  North  Tonawanda.) 

The  "star  in  the  east"  over  South  Korea  on 
Cliristma.s  Eve  guided  a  ray  of  economic  hope 
for  a  better  life  for  13.000  impoverished  is- 
land rice  growers  and  their  families — the 
gift  of  a  few  islanders  themselves  and  the 
Rev.  John  J.  Dunnigan,  a  former  Buffalo  dio- 
cesan priest. 

The  "gift"  was  a  Dec.  24  decision  by  their 
island  mayor  to  underviTite  the  cost  of  pier 
improvements  that  will  enable  the  struggling 
Islanders  to  transport  their  rice  at  one-third 
the  present  shipping  cost. 

The  rice  growers  live  on  Kyo  Dong,  an  is- 
land northwest  of  the  port-city  of  Inchon  on 
the  Demilitarized  Zone,  whose  annual  crop 
of  100,000  hundred  pound  sacks  surpasees  the 
production  of  one  of  the  nation's  larger  prov- 
inces. Today,  the  high  cost  of  transporting 
the  rice  from  Kyo  Dong's  coast,  across  Kang 
Wha  island  to  mainland  markets  has  pre- 
vented these  farmers  from  doing  much  more 
than  break  even. 

As  a  result  noted  Father  Dunnigan,  "their 
diet  lacks  meat,  their  children  cannot  go  be- 
yond public  school  (Sixth  grade)  and  saving 
money  is  impossible." 

This  dilemma — piissed  from  generation  to 
generation — could  be  remedied  in  1972  by  the 
Landing  Craft  Mechanized  (LCM)  leased  to 
Father  Dunnigan  by  the  U.S.  Embassy  and 
the  United  States  Agency  of  International 
Development. 

It  is  being  operated  by  trained  islanders, 
members  of  the  Kyo  Dong  Islanders  co-op,  to 
transport  rice,  feed  and  pigs  for  marketing. 
The  co-op  has  been  given  the  greenlight  to 
renew  the  LCM  lease  In  June.  1972  when 
Father  Dunnigan's  lease  expires. 

NOW    ARE    SEVEN    HANDLINGS 

Growers  are  presently  bringing  their  sacks 
to  a  Kyo  Dong  pier  where  they  are  loaded  by 
dock  workers  onto  a  privately  leased — and  ex- 
pensive— passenger  boat  that  shuttles  be- 
tween Kyo  Dong  and  Kang  Wha  islands. 
There,  dock  workers  unload  the  rice,  truck 
workers  load  up  the  rice  and  retail  workers 
will  unload  the  truck  at  the  market  place. 
From  the  filling  of  a  sack  of  rice  to  Its  sale, 
seven  handlings  take  place  at  a  cost  of  $1.85. 

Using  the  LCM,  growers  load  a  truck  them- 
selves on  Kyo  Dong,  drive  It  onto  the  LCM. 
drive  off  at  Kang  Wha  and  go  directly  to  the 
Seoul  or  Inchon  markets  and  unload  their 
own  cargo.  With  co-op  workers  doing  the 
loading,  driving  and  unloading,  the  market- 
ing cost  drops  to  60  cents  per  sack. 
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With  an  average  Ave  people  to  a  Korean 
family,  the  100,000  sacks  turned  out  annually 
by  the  13,000  Islanders  means  a  per  capita 
.savings  of  $95  annually  with  amphibious 
vehicle. 

While  this  Increase  In  profits  wUl  not  make 
anyone  rich — even  in  this  land  of  a  $210  per 
capita  annual  Income — it  will  put  meat  on 
the  table  and  children  can  expect  at  least  a 
ninth  grade  education. 

The  lease  did  not  solve  all  the  Islanders' 
problems  since  the  available  piers  are  too  low 
and  too  narrow.  The  Korean  tides  fluctuate 
by  as  much  as  35  feet  between  low  and  high 
points,  completely  submerging  the  piers  at 
all  but  low  tide.  Even  without  the  tide,  the 
piers  are  too  narrow  to  hold  the  LCM  on  a 
level  plane. 

PIERS    INADEQUATE 

So  while  the  co-op  has  had  the  LCM  for  a 
month,  the  project  seemed  headed  for  col- 
lapse for  lack  of  pier  Improvements.  Even 
today,  the  co-op  loses  money  dally  because 
the  amphibious  vehicle  can  be  used  only  a 
few  hours  daily. 

The  mayor's  Christmas  Eve  decision  means 
the  growers  can  expect  cheaper,  faster  and 
more  organized  merchandising  due  to  proper 
pier  facilities  and  an  expanded  shuttle  serv- 
ice of  their  own. 

Today's  picture  of  grower,  laborer,  co-op 
and  governmental  brotherhood  could  present 
a  rosy  picture  of  what  In  reality  was  a  diffi- 
cult course  fought  wrlth  setbacks,  disillu- 
sionment, and  discouragement,  explained 
Father  Dunnigan. 

He  added:  "This  is  a  $40,000  boat  (the 
LCM)  and  It  took  repeated  trips  to  the  U.S. 
embassy  and  the  Korean  SocitU  Welfare  De- 
partment" to  obtain  the  lease  and  permis- 
sion to  operate  between  the  two  islands. 

The  major  obstacle  being  that  the  boat's 
route  Is  a  mere  half  mile  from  Communist 
North  Korean  waters.  Officials  earlier  believed 
the  current  In  the  estuary  strong  enough  to 
carry  the  craft  above  the  DMZ  If  the  engine 
stalled  temporarUy.  But  both  American  and 
Korean  Investigators  found  the  situation  safe 
enough  to  allow  this  vessel  to  operate  in  wa- 
ters previously  "off  limits"  to  all  but  mUitary 
patrol  boats. 

ISLANDERS    COOPERATE 

Father  Dunnigan  became  Involved  with 
Kyo  Dong  since  his  parish  includes  several 
Islands  in  the  area.  The  church,  parish  house 
and  medical  clinic  are  on  Kang  Wha. 

"Our  real  witness  Is  to  the  two-thirds  of 
Koreans  without  church  affiliation  who  are 
poor  and  have  no  hope  for  the  future,"  he 
explained,  emphasizing  the  "real  need  for, 
and  mission  of,  the  traditional  parish  and 
church  structure." 

Last  summer,  after  much  persuasion  by 
Father  Dunnigan,  a  few  Islanders  begrudg- 
Ingly  attended  schools  to  learn  about  the 
"co-op  method"  of  raising  pigs  and  growing 
rice.  The  former  North  Tonawanda  clergyman 
describes  the  co-op  as  "a  system  of  educa- 
tion, mutual  trust  and  pooled  resources"  that 
allow  members  to  deal  as  a  type  of  union 
seeking  the  highest  fair  prices  for  their 
products. 

Though  skeptical  at  first,  the  trained  vil- 
lagers soon  became  vhe  best  salesmen  for  the 
co-op,  which  was  already  thinking  In  terms 
of  obtaining  a  shuttle  vessel  of  Its  own. 

The  embassy,  however,  would  not  consider 
the  LCM's  use  In  the  estuary  or  anywhere 
else  without  first  seeing  a  trained  crew. 

The  co-op  faced  a  major  decision :  whether 
or  not  to  lay  out  the  money  to  train  opera- 
tors, make  up  their  lost  salaries  while  In 
training  and  then  hire  them  full  time— 
while  hoping  the  LCM  lease  could  be  ob- 
tained, hoping  the  piers  could  be  financed 
and  hoping  the  actual  pier  construction 
would  begin  soon. 

The  stakes  so  high  with  much  to  gain, 
the  co-op  sent  a  few  members  to  school. 
Before  Christmas  Eve  the  different  factions 
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were  unable  to  oome  together  and  decide 
who  would  pay  for  the  materials  needed  for 
construction  and  where  the  labor  would 
como  from. 

PRIEST    IS    MEDIATOR 

The  problems  were  Increased  by  the  Ko- 
rean tradition  of  waiting  until  the  other  man 
showed  his  good  faith  before  moving  to  com- 
promise. 

Finally  Father  Dunnigan  was  asked  to 
mediate  the  deadlock,  since  his  spiritual 
guidance  and  advice  had  been  respected  In- 
creasingly as  the  project  progressed. 

"On  Christmas  Eve,"  Father  Dunnigan 
said,  "I  spoke  to  the  different  people  in- 
volved. Without  much  coaxing,  they  were 
all  willing  to  carry  their  load  and  agree  to 
terms  they  would  never  have  reached  Eunong 
themselves." 

The  "terms"  being  that  the  local  govern- 
ment would  provide  the  funds  for  pier  Im- 
provement, the  Island  would  provide  the 
labor  and  the  LCM  operators  would  under- 
write their  own  losses  until  the  work  Is  com- 
pleted. 

A  public  ceremony  took  place  the  same 
afternoon  near  the  Kyo  Dong  pier,  during 
which  the  mayor,  co-op  representatives  and 
the  police  chief  honored  Father  Dunnigan 
for  his  "tireless  efforts  to  rejuvenate  the  Is- 
land economy." 

But  watching  these  IslEuiders  that  day,  it 
was  evident  that  something  else  was  hap- 
pening. The  observer  could  see  in  the  many 
enlivened  faces  the  hope  that  they  are  on 
the  threshhold  of  a  project  that  will  break 
the  bonds  of  the  poor  economy  that  has  en- 
slaved the  Island  for  generations  and  forced 
the  residents  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 

"Du  Shlnbunlm" — "the  priest" — later  led 
a  Christmas  Eve  candlelight  procession 
through  the  village  of  Kang  Wha.  This  Is  a 
rare  site  in  Korea,  because  the  act  of  fol- 
lowing a  foreigner  or  humbling  one's  self  by 
letting  him  lead  Is  a  situation  frowned  upon 
by  these  fiercely  Independent  and  proud 
people. 

But  several  hundred  Koreans  came  from 
Kyo  Dong.  Kang  Wha  and  other  outlying  Is- 
lands, many  on  foot,  to  follow  this  foreigner 
through  the  village  streets  in  front  of  any- 
one who  might  be  there.  They  sang  hymns  of 
Joy.  praise,  love  and  thanks — to  the  Christ 
child. 

For  it  was  truly  Christmas  Eve. 


PARAPROFESSIONALS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  innovative  methods  for  supply- 
ing trained  manpower  for  the  human 
service  sectors  of  our  economy  is  the  New 
Careers  program,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's first  involvement  with  the  train- 
ing of  paraprofessionals. 

Tliis  highly  successful  program  uses 
on-the-job  and  release-time  training, 
job  restructuring,  career  ladder  develop- 
ment, and  a  wide  array  of  supporting 
services  to  provide  new  jobs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged and  unemployed  which  have 
real  functions  and  futures. 

These  paraprofessionals  free  profes- 
sional workers  to  work  at  the  top  of  their 
skills,  perform  useful  and  fulfilling  work, 
and  significantly  improve  and  sensitize 
the  delivery  of  human  services.  As  the 
original  sponsor  of  the  New  Careers  pro- 
gram in  the  Congress,  I  am  continually 
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pleased  to  see  many  of  the  program's 
elements  gaining  ever  wider  respect  and 
recognition. 

The  summer  1971  issue  of  City  maga- 
zine, published  by  the  National  Urban 
Coalition,  contains  an  article  by  Natalie 
Davis  Spingarn  reviewing  the  most  re- 
cent developments  in  the  New  Careers 
field.  Miss  Spingarn,  the  former  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Center  of  Community 
Planning  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  has  carefully 
and  concisely  reviewed  the  progress  of 
the  paraprofessional  movement,  and  I 
commend  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

The  Multiple  Patoffs  of 
Paraprofessionalism 

The  poor  are  there,  desperate  for  decent 
jobs.  The  Jobs  are  there,  desperate  to  be 
done — In  our  hospitals,  our  schools,  any- 
place where  human  beings  are  served.  The 
professionals — doctors,  teachers,  social 
workers — are  over  burdened,  harassed,  des- 
perately In  need  of  help.  Why  not  capitalize 
constructively  on  all  this  despair?  Why  not 
meld  the  needs  and  so  help  fill  them,  restruc- 
ture old  jobs  and  create  new  ones,  and  in 
the  process  free  the  professional  for  more 
creative  tasks  and  Improve  the  very  way  hu- 
man services  are  rendered,  and  the  Institu- 
tions rendering  them?  Thus  New  Careers,  or 
modern  paraprofessionalism,  was  bom. 

The  prefix  para  means  beside;  the  concept 
of  paraprofessionalism,  or  working  alongside 
professionals  Is,  of  course  not  new.  The  nurs- 
ing aide  (who  might  someday  train  to  be  a 
registered  nurse)  and  the  dental  hygieuist 
(who  almost  never  aspires  to  be  a  dentist) 
were  around  long  before  the  antipoverty  wars 
of  the  '60s.  What  is  new  Is  the  emphasis  on 
taking  a  hard  look  at  what  Is  going  on  in 
a  school  clinic  human  service  agency,  then 
carefully  analyzing  and  redesigning  Jobs  for 
the  poor  that  will  lead  up  career  "ladders" 
to  supposedly  guaranteed  Jobs  and  rarefied 
professional  status.  In-service  training  and 
Job-based  community  college  courses  are  the 
means;  paid  Jobs  first,  diplomas  later,  and 
improvement  In  the  delivery  of  services  are 
the  ends. 

Pediatric  aides,  community  mental  health 
specialists,  counselor  benefit  specialists  (for 
veterans) ,  genetic  assistants,  addiction  aides, 
urban  technicians,  even  parajudges — a  whole 
new  vocabulary  has  been  added  to  human 
service  job  Jargonese.  Where  once  the  teach- 
er, the  social  worker,  the  doctor  and  nurse, 
the  lawyer  did  their  things  in  solitary.  If 
limited,  splendor,  a  whole  new  array  of  sub 
or  para  or  preprofessionals  stands  ready  to 
help. 

Manpower,  normally  a  statlstlcs-prone 
field,  yields  little  information  pinpointing 
the  overall  number  of  paraprofessionals  in 
the  U.S.  today.  Probably  this  Is  because  offi- 
cialdom has  not  defined  the  term  precisely. 
Though  we  know  the  number  of  long-ac- 
cepted groups  such  as  nursing  aides  (33,945 
men,  269,334  women  In  1969),  we  have  only 
scattered  Information  about  such  new  breeds 
as  physicians'  assistants  or  urban  techni- 
cians. The  original  New  Careers,  or  Scheuer, 
program  (Rep.  James  Scheuer  of  New  York 
fathered  government  supptort  of  paraprofes- 
sionalism with  his  New  Careers  amendment 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1966), 
has  been  absorbed — some  say  downgraded — 
by  a  larger  Public  Service  Careers  (PSC)  pro- 
gram, an  umbrella  with  many  bureaucratic 
holes  now  held  tenuously  by  the  Department 
of  Labor.  As  of  February,  1971,  the  depart- 
ment listed  21,951  persons  in  the  whole  PSC 
program,  with  4,140  In  Plan  C,  the  New 
Careers  segment.  To  complicate  matters, 
there  are  several  thousand  more  listed  under 
another  manpower  program,  the  Concen- 
trated Employment  Program   (CEP).  Fewer 
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than  20,000  men  and  women  have  been 
trained  with  Scheuer  funds,  which  have 
fallen  from  about  $35  million  a  year  in  fiscal 
1967  and  1968  to  about  $18  million. 

But  when  It  comes  to  the  mushrooming 
paraprofessionalism  beyond  the  original 
demonstration  program — what  New  Careers 
pioneer  Frank  Reissman  calls  "Big  New  Ca- 
reers"— the  numbers  rise.  Estimates  range 
all  the  way  from  200,000  to  well  over  a  mil- 
lion paraprofessionals,  depending  on  whom 
you  Include  among  the  established  ,illled 
health  professions  and  graduates  of  the  bur- 
geoning community  colleges  with  their  new 
Associate  of  Arts  (A.A.)  degrees.  According 
to  Alan  Gartner  of  the  New  Careers  Develop- 
ment Center  at  New  York  University,  there 
are  over  half  a  million  paraprofessionals. 

Certainly  the  new  subprofessional  or  pre- 
profcssloiial  or  paraprofessional  concept  has 
snowballed.  It  appeals  to  legislrxtors.  anxious 
for  practical  solutloi  s  to  the  terrible  prob- 
lems of  deprivation.  It  appeals  to  bureau- 
crats, floundering  in  the  often  unproductive 
seas  of  "Innovation."  It  has  come  to  be  in- 
cluded in  many  kinds  of  major  social  legis- 
lation dealing  with  vocational  education,  vo- 
catlo'-ial  rehabilitation,  health  manpower, 
juvenile  delinquency— even  In  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Personnel  Act  of  1970.  Paraprofes- 
sionalism is  a  key  component  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  Coalition's  S2-mll!!on  health 
manpower  program  fi:nded  by  OEO.  The  Co- 
alition, aiming  to  farther  the  practice  of 
community  msdicine  out  In  the  ghetto,  sees 
the  paraprofessional  as  an  Indispensable 
part  of  tlie  therapy  team. 

Nor  is  enthusiasm  confined  to  the  na- 
tional scene.  The  Nev,-  "york  State  Assembly 
recently  approved  a  program  to  establish 
and  rjguiate  a  new  kind  of  health  profes- 
sion, the  pliyslclan's  assistant.  Tliese  medi- 
cal aides,  usually  former  Vietnam  medical 
corpsmen  or  nurses,  serve  under  doctors  in 
routine  tasks  that  do  not  require  an  M.D. 
training. 

Professional  associations,  at  first  under- 
standably wary  about  maintaining  stand- 
ards, are  beginning  to  explore  the  potential 
of  paraprofessionals.  The  more  conservative 
are  si  ill  highly  skeptical,  but  others,  usu- 
ally anxious  about  a  bridge  to  poor  and  mi- 
nority clients,  are  Ijeglnnlng  to  come  around. 
Unions  too  arc  starling  to  get  in  on  the 
act.  In  New  York  at  least,  the  American 
Federation  of  Teacliers  and  the  American 
Federation  of  State.  County,  and  Municipal 
Empicyees  are  organizing  paraprofessionals. 
Tlie  new  paraprofessional  route  Is  the  ca- 
reer ladder  which,  say  its  proponents,  they 
can  climb  bnfnre  they  are  ready  for  the  geria- 
trics clinic.  At  any  rate  they  can  get  on  it. 
If  they  weary  of  one  field,  they  can  abandon 
the  ladder  for  a  lattice,  and  change  fields. 
rhcir  experience  still  counts  toward  their 
continued  climb. 

Many  proceed  in  a  less  formal  way.  The 
typical  paraprofession.'.l  in  the  Institute  for 
Educational  Development's  "In-Depth  .Study 
of  Paraprofessionals"  in  the  New  York  City 
schools  is  a  35-year-old  black  woman  with 
two  children  who  is  not  taking  any  formal 
courses  and  does  not  take  part  in  the  C.ireer 
Ladder  program  offered  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Watch  her  as  she  goes  about  her  job: 
talking  quietly  to  a  child  who  is  upset  or 
disturbing  the  class;  stopping  arguments  and 
fights  among  students;  helping  them  learn 
drills  in  reading  or  mathematics:  going  over 
a  paper  with  a  child  to  point  out  his  errors; 
listening  to  boys  and  girls  tell  stories,  pro- 
nounce or  spell  new  words,  read  or  give  re- 
ports; explaining  school  rules;  correcting 
homework  papers.  She's  in  her  first  or  second 
year  on  the  job,  working  as  an  educational 
assistant,  helping  a  third-grade  teacher.  Siie 
spends  most  of  her  time  in  the  classroom, 
teaching  and  tutoring  children  in  the  lan- 
guage arts  (and  to  a  lesser  extent  mathemat- 
ics). She  knows  no  language  besides  Eng- 
lish. Though  she  has  h.id  no  advanced  tr.iln- 
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Ing  lor  her  Job,  she  has  received  more  than 
five  weeks  o{  part-time  training  as  a  parapro- 
I'esGlonal,  arm  this  Is  continuing.  The  things 
she  does  that  are  most  popular  with  teach- 
ers and  principals  are  the  most  complex: 
calming  an  emotional  child,  preparing  visual 
aids,  keeping  records. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  paraprolessionals, 
who  are  a  part  of  a  world  oi  work  beset  with 
problems,  escape  their  share.  Stresses  and 
strains  abound — a  i'act  to  be  expected  in  an 
endeavor  so  new  and  so  challenging  to  estab- 
lished ways. 

The  first  set  ot  problems  has  to  do  with  the 
very  acceptance  of  the  Idea.  "What  am  /  do- 
ing If  s/ie'3  doing  it  too?"  asks  the  teacher  or 
nurse  or  social  worker  who  has  been  strug- 
ghng  to  get  ahead  for  a  quarter  ol  a  century, 
looking  warily  at  the  comparatively  unedu- 
cated, freshly  accpced  minority-group  para- 
professlonal.  Her  anxiety  ranges  all  the  way 
from  fear  for  her  next  pay  raise  to  concern 
for  the  status  of  her  agency:  "Are  you  saying 
that  aides  are  going  to  treat  patients?  Tiiat's 
a  doctor's  Jobl"  Or  a  social  worker's.  Or  a 
teacher's.  Or  a  lawyer's. 

No  one  has  suggested,  of  course,  that  para- 
professionals  do  expert  work  for  which  they 
are  not  qualified  or  trained.  No  one  has  sug- 
gested, either,  that  by  their  very  presence 
they  can  solve  all  of  an  agency's  community 
relations  problems.  And  on  the  other  end  of 
the  scale,  no  one  has  suggested  that  they  are 
oiUy  fit  to  tie  shoelaces  or  empty  bedpans  or 
fetch  coffee. 

The  rumors  will  probably  persist  until 
paraprofessionals  In  large  numbers  prove 
their  worth  to  professionals  and  demonstrate 
their  Impact  on  human  services  and  the 
fiesh-and-blood  people  getting  them.  This 
long  process  has  only  begun.  The  recently 
published  "In-Depth  Study,"  for  example, 
showed  strong  professional  support  for  the 
paraprofessloual  program.  About  half  of  the 
teachers  Interviewed  reported  a  better  rela- 
tionship with  children  In  their  classes,  and 
almost  half  said  they  had  gained  a  better 
understanding  of  the  surrounding  commu- 
nity and  of  minority  groups.  Most  felt  that, 
thanks  to  the  paraprofessionals,  they  them- 
selves were  accomplishing  more,  ar.d  that 
their  work  had  changed.  They  could  now  as- 
sume new  jobs  and  use  new  skills;  their 
roles  were  "maximized."  Principals  agreed 
with  teachers  that  the  schools  were  doing  a 
better  Job  because  of  the  paraprofessionals. 

All  this  might  be  less  important  in  the 
long  run  than  the  impact  on  the  pupils, 
lutervlewing  teams  found  higher  achieve- 
ment in  almost  half  the  schools  after  the 
advent  of  the  paraprofessionals.  As  for  the 
students  thembelves,  90  percent  of  the  ele- 
mentary pupUs  said  they  enjoyed  coming  to 
school  more  and  about  75  percent  of  the 
junior  high  students  felt  that  the  school 
was  doing  a  better  Job.  Well  over  three- 
fourths  of  all  principals,  teachers,  parapro- 
fessionals, and  parents  interviewed  said  that 
pupils  were  taking  more  pride  and  showing 
more  self-confidence  in  their  work. 

Another  set  of  issues  revolves  around  the 
way  a  subprofesslonal  job  is  set  up  and  struc- 
tured. Who,  first.  Is  recruited  and  chosen  to 
be  a  paraprofesslonal?  Is  it  the  cream  of  the 
crop,  or  the  severely  disadvantaged?  The 
original  programs  focused  on  the  unem- 
ployed, the  undereducated,  the  hard  core. 
But  program  administrators,  anxious  to 
succeed,  to  produce  "good"  statistics,  to  be 
refunded,  to  show  that  their  staffs  can  do  a 
job,  often  tend  toward  what  the  man- 
power people  call  "creaming,"  a  prac- 
tice common  to  antipoverty  programs.  This 
meai.s  they  take  the  top  off  the  population, 
selecting  people  who  are  indeed  poor  but  who 
would  qualify  for  careers  regardless  of  the 
program — people  who  have  high  school  edu- 
cations and  may  even  have  been  to  college. 
Indeed,  the  typical  paraprofesslonal  In  the 
"In-Depth  Study"  had  a  high  school  diploma 
and  a  $6,500  family  income,  to  which  her 
wages  contributed  less  than  half. 
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Once  the  paraprofesslonal  Is  aboard,  what 
dots  he  do?  Is  his  Job  designed  constructively, 
from  his  own  and  from  his  agency's  point  of 
view?  Or  is  he  just  doing  the  professional's 
dirty  work?  An  original  ideal  of  paraprofes- 
sionallsm  was  that  an  employing  agency 
would  systematically  analyze  its  mission  and 
the  jobs  that  were  required  to  f  uinil  it.  In  the 
process,  it  would  restructure  Jobs  so  that  both 
professional  and  paraprofesslonal  time  would 
be  used  more  effectively.  This  did  not  mean 
simply  chopping  off  unpleasant  pieces  of  the 
professionals'  work  and  handing  it  to  para- 
professionals, but  designing  new  career- 
oriented  Jobs  creatively  so  that  workers  could 
grow  and  develop  at  all  levels,  and  clients 
could  be  better  served. 

Sidney  Pine  and  Wretha  Wiley  of  the  Up- 
john Institute  have  developed  a  systems  ap- 
proach to  new  careers.  Mrs.  Wiley  spends  a 
good  deal  of  her  time  giving  a  course  to  staffs 
around  the  country.  It  is  fascinating  to  hear 
her  take  a  Job  apart.  You  arrive  at  new  ways 
of  looking  at  your  work,  no  matter  what  it  is, 
as  she  travels  up  a  "data  functions  scale" 
(from  "comparing"  on  level  1  and  "copyirig" 
on  level  2  to  "coordinating"  on  level  5  and 
"synthesizing"  on  level  6),  a  "people  func- 
tions scale"  (from  "taking  instructions"  to 
"mentoring") ,  and  a  "things  functions  scale" 
("handling"  to  "precision  working"  and  "set- 
Ung  up"). 

Unfortunately,  most  agencies  hiring  para- 
professionals have  a  less  careful,  constructive 
approach  to  Job  development.  Nor  do  they 
always  give  their  staffs  and  the  new  workers 
proper  orientation  In  the  art  of  working 
together. 

How  do  you  sharpen  the  new  workers'  skills 
in  dealing  with  the  ghetto  community  and 
still  not  lose  their  spontaneity?  How  can  cur- 
rently employed  staff  come  to  accept  their 
new  colleagues  as  members  of  their  team, 
doing  a  vital  job,  instead  of  as  a  new  kind  of 
subordinate?  Is  the  p>araprofesslonal  a  true 
aide,  or  a  maid?  Do  you  train  first  and  em- 
ploy later;  do  you  give  them  in-service  train- 
ing; do  they  have  released  time  for  combined 
education  and  training?  What  Is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  career  ladder,  simply  small  pay 
Increases  with  no  real  leaps,  as  some  para- 
professionals say,  or  a  route  to  a  real  career? 

As  several  paraprofessionals  In  a  mental 
health  center  wrote:  "We  entered  the  pro- 
gram enthusiastic,  but  when  the  newness  of 
the  job  placement  and  the  educational  aspect 
of  the  program  wore  off,  we  were  able  to  see 
the  fallacies  and  contradictions  with  which 
we  had  to  deal.  Some  of  the  things  that 
cavised  us  stress  were  lack  of  a  career  ladder, 
no  salary  rsmge,  and  lack  of  understanding 
of  what  was  exfjected  of  us  on  the  job.  It  be- 
came apparent  we  had  a  fight  on  our  hands 
If  we  were  to  succeed."  "Down  the  Up  Stair- 
case," a  study  of  105  persons  who  left  a  Mln- 
neai>oll3  program  In  Its  first  year,  recom- 
mends broad  recruitment  followed  by  an  In- 
tensive orientation  where  people  may  select 
themselves  In  or  out  of  the  program  aft«r 
two  weeks.  It  reports  that  dropouts  were 
more  likely  to  be  men  than  women,  younger 
than  older,  separated  or  divorced  than  mar- 
ried or  single,  nonwhlte  than  white. 

You  cannot,  of  course,  Isolate  the  parapro- 
fesslonal from  the  realities  of  his  personal 
life,  which,  as  in  so  many  other  poverty  man- 
power programs,  often  overwhelm  him  and 
propel  him  in  other  directions.  Most  im- 
portant, you  cannot  isolate  him  from  the 
realities  of  the  Job  market.  No  program,  how- 
ever well  conceived,  can  protect  him  from  an 
economic  recession.  When  the  Job  market 
tightens,  his  situation  tightens  too;  he  has 
less  opportunity;  there  is  less  money  avail- 
able for  promotions  and  raises,  let  alone  lad- 
ders or  lattices,  and  there  is  a  splrallng  greed 
for  credentials — any  credentials. 

Here  arises  a  major  Irony:  Could  parapro- 
fesslonallsm,  which  began  as  a  work  oppor- 
tunity or  career  ladder  program,  as  a  novel 
system  in  which  the  poor  could  apply  their 
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best  talents  to  human  problems  without  uni- 
versity credentials,  be  acquiring  a  credential- 
ism  of  its  own?  The  evidence  points  to  such 
an  about-face,  say  the  critics;  It  points  to  a 
sort  of  lowered  credentiallsm.  Indeed,  a  news- 
letter published  by  the  NYU  New  Careers 
group  headlined  last  fall,  "Get  the  Degree, 
Skip  the  Ladder."  A  career  ladder,  or  lat- 
tice, the  article  explained,  shotild  not  be 
an  end  In  Itself.  "The  message,  we  think,  is 
that  where  tralnmg,  education,  and  ladders 
can  be  articulated,  fine,  do  it.  But  where  that 
is  not  possible,  paraprofessionals  may  be  able 
to  enroll  In  a  college  program  and  move  to- 
ward a  career  without  a  ladder." 

Thus,  a  bow  to  credentials.  A  bow  to  the 
new  power  of  the  bustling  community  col- 
leges, with  their  A.A.  degree,  a  degree  of 
dubious  value  since  It  is  not  universally  ac- 
cepted. A  bow  to  the  established  power  of 
the  B.A.  or  M.A.  Or  perhaps  a  bow  to  the 
reality  of  competition  in  the  open  market. 
"Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here?"  an  inten- 
sive study  of  National  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  Youth  paraprofesslonal  graduates 
and  the  different  agencies  employing  them, 
bears  this  out.  Author  Karolyn  R.  Gould  and 
her  associates  are  enthusiastic  about  the  "un- 
questionable achievement"  of  the  group,  its 
"extraordinary  stability"  and  general  per- 
formance in  entry-level  jobs.  But,  they  con- 
clude dismally,  "Their  very  ability  makes  the 
most  basic  finding  of  the  study  all  the  more 
disappointing:  V/ithin,  all  but  one  of  the 
affencies  under  study  .  .  .  opportunities  for 
career  mobility  are  either  severely  limited  or 
completely  nonexistent."  Baccalaiureate  de- 
grees were  the  key  to  advancement.  Though 
a  few  had  triumphed  over  the  lack  of  link- 
age between  paraprofesslonal  and  profes- 
sional jobs,  no  one  had  spelled  out  the  quali- 
fications for  these  professional  Jobs.  No  one 
had  set  standards  for  merit  promotions. 
There  were  no  programs  for  internal  staff  de- 
velopment to  help  people  move  up.  Parapro- 
fessionalism  bad  not  been  worked  Into  the 
system. 

Still,  the  paraprofessionals  were  content  to 
stay  on.  After  all,  their  job  status  had  Im- 
proved, they  derived  some  satisfaction  from 
their  work,  their  earnings  had  risen — and 
where  else  could  they  go?  There  were  rum- 
blings of  discontent  about  restrictions  on 
adva;icement.  Paraprofessionals  felt  fore- 
closed by  a  double  opportunities  standard, 
one  for  iliose  with  academic  credentials,  one 
for  those  without — foreclosed  from  Jobs  they 
felt  they  cculd  do  satisfactorily.  Though  such 
rumblings  have  been  heard  in  other  places 
with  paraprofessionals,  no  significant  orga- 
nization has  succeeded  In  articulating  their 
dem.ands,  whether  they  be  bread-and-butter 
issues  about  wages,  hours,  working  condi- 
tions, and  realistic  Job  opportunities,  or  is- 
sues about  training,  ladders,  credentials,  or 
better  service  for  their  clients. 

A  National  Association  of  New  Careerists, 
formed  with  fanfare  in  1968,  has  foundered. 
A  small  group,  the  National  New  Professional 
Health  Workers,  has  gained  its  own  section, 
for  whatever  that  is  worth,  in  the  American 
Public  Health  Association.  Scattered  activ- 
ists range  from  the  psychiatric  aides  and 
other  nonprofessionals  who  conducted  a 
"Hospital  Improvement  Action"  at  Topeka 
State  Hospital,  to  the  social  work  aides  at 
Washington's  Family  and  Child  Services 
agency  who,  finding  themselves  trained  but 
jobless,  demanded  board  action.  They  have 
interested  and  excited  advocates,  but  have 
accomplished  no  broad  reforms.  Paraprofes- 
sionals may  have  to  look  either  to  the  public 
service  labor  unions,  at  first  lukewarm  but 
now  at  least  not  blocking  their  Interests,  and 
sometimes  furthering  them,  or  toward  some 
kind  of  new,  across-the-board  group.  The 
possibility  of  forming  such  a  group  was  dis- 
cussed at  a  June  conference  on  public  service 
employment  called  by  Rep.  Scheuer. 

In  the  end,  It  all  depends  on  what  you 
expected.  If  you  expected  paraprofesslonallsm 
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to  accomplish  the  mlllenium,  to  serve  as  a 
potent  Instrument  of  social  policy,  to  solve 
core  poverty  problems,  then  you  are  bound 
to  be  disappointed.  You  can  say  Individual 
men  and  women  have  Improved  client  serv- 
ice, broken  down  credentials  barriers,  vastly 
improved  their  own  job  status,  but  you  can- 
not document  any  In-deptb,  institutional 
urban  change.  After  all,  how  could  low-In- 
come people,  however  talented,  alone  accom- 
plish fundamental  reforms  that  would  cost 
the  nation  billions  of  dollars  and  the  sort 
of  comprehensive  effort  It  has  been  unwilling 
to  make? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  expected  less, 
then  Big  New  Careers  shoxild  pass  your  tests 
with  flying  colors.  Thousands  of  people  have 
gone  to  work  In  satisfying  Jobs;  some  have 
moved  off  welfare;  all  have  brought  home 
paychecks  and  a  new  sense  of  pride.  They 
have  contributed  to,  even  begun  to  make 
recognizable  ripples  In,  their  respective  pro- 
fessions. In  a  period  of  general  economic  re- 
trenchment, the  paraprofessionals  held 
steady. 

The  concept  of  paraprofesslonallsm  has 
been  established.  They  are  on  their  way. 


DEVALUATION  OP  THE  DOLLAR 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALDPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19.  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 17  an  Associated  Press  story,  date- 
lined  London,  gave  an  unmistakable 
warning  that  the  recent  actions  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  attempting  to  deal  with  the  In- 
ternational monetary  crisis,  and  their 
proposed  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  are 
far  from  having  halted  the  steady, 
relentless  decline  in  the  value  of  our 
money.  The  causes  of  this  decline  are 
far  too  deep-rooted  to  be  affected  by  the 
confused  and  superficial  tinkering  in 
which  they  are  engaged. 

The    Associated    Press    story — taken 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  January 
18— follows: 
U.S.  DoLi^AB  Reaches  New  Eubopean  Low 

London,  Jan.  17. — The  dollar  slumped  to 
new  lows  in  Europe  today  amid  signs  that 
devaluation  a  month  ego  had  failed  to  re- 
store confidence  In  VJ8,  currency. 

The  dollar  hit  its  lowest  levels  since  de- 
valuation in  Britain,  West  Germany  and 
Switzerland  during  the  day.  It  was  below 
parity  In  Germany,  but  still  above  the  danger 
level  that  could  threaten  another  devalua- 
tion. 

Dealers  here  and  on  the  Continent  said 
the  doUar  decline  was  evidence  that  the 
Washington  agreement  on  Dec.  18,  which  in- 
cluded devaluation,  had  been  only  partly  suc- 
cessful in  resolving  the  international  mone- 
tary crista. 

"There  is  Just  not  enough  confidence  in  the 
doUar  to  keep  it  from  falling,"  a  German 
source  said.  Last  month's  agreement  in  Wash- 
ington, he  predicted,  "may  just  turn  out  to 
have  been  a  reprieve  before  the  next  crisis." 

The  Washington  package  "was  not  the 
final  answer  to  the  dollar's  problems"  a 
Swiss  banking  source  said. 

In  London,  where  dollar  selling  was  par- 
ticularly heavy,  foreign  exchange  dealers  pre- 
dicted the  dollar  would  remain  weak  tmtll 
the  U.S.  Congress  passes  the  necessary  bill  to 
devalue  the  dollar  against  gold.  They  said 
doubts  about  the  bill's  prospects  had  added 
to  the  dollar's  weakness. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  Frankfurt,  the  dollar  closed  at  3.2060 
marks,  down  from  3.2150  marks  Friday  and 
from  the  official  parity  of  3.2225  marks.  Trad- 
ing was  active  in  the  afternoon. 

In  Zurich,  the  dollar  plunged  to  a  post- 
devaluation  low  of  3.8520-3.8550  Swiss  francs, 
although  still  above  the  parity  of  3.84  Swiss 
francs. 

In  London,  the  dollar  sank  to  38.5  British 
pence  in  heavy  early  trading,  down  from  38.8 
British  pence  Friday  but  stlU  above  parity  of 
38.3  pence. 

Before  the  close,  the  dollar  strengthened 
fractionally  to  close  at  38.6  British  pence. 

The  U.S.  Congress  reassembles  Tuesday.  It 
had  been  expected  to  receive  by  next  month 
the  blU  that  would  ratify  the  Dec.  18  devalua- 
tion announcement.  But  delays  In  related 
trade  talks  could  hold  up  submission  of  the 
bill  to  Congress  by  the  Nixon  Administration. 

Treasury  Secretary  John  B.  Connally  has 
said  the  devaluation  measure  will  not  go  to 
Congress  until  there  is  evidence  of  trade 
concessions  from  America's  major  commer- 
cial partners — the  Canadians,  Europeans  and 
Japanese. 

So  far,  only  the  talks  with  the  Canadians 
and  the  Japanese  appear  to  be  making  prog- 
ress. Similar  discussions  with  the  European 
Common  Market  nations  are  stalled. 

Uncertainty  about  the  devaluation  bill 
is  only  one  sign  that  the  Dec.  18  Washing- 
ton agreement  has  not  worked  as  well  as 
originally  hoped. 

It  was  supposed  to  restore  confidence  in 
the  dollar  and  reverse  the  flow  of  American 
funds  overseas.  An  Associated  Press  survey 
of  major  European  capitals  showed  today 
that  this  has  not  happened. 

In  view  of  what  Is  happening,  the 
words  of  economist  Dr.  Walter  E.  Spahr 
in  Monetary  Notes  of  June  2,  1969 — pub- 
lished by  the  Economists'  National  Com- 
mittee on  Monetary  Policy — deserve  our 
most  careful  attention : 

When  our  national  government  confiscated 
our  people's  gold  in  1933-1934,  and  forced 
them  to  accept  irredeemable  bills  of  credit 
in  exchange,  the  purpose  was  to  provide  the 
goveniments  with  liberty  to  do  as  it  pleased 
with  other  men,  and  the  product  of  other 
men's  labor,  while  depriving  the  people  of 
the  liberty  to  convert  the  products  of  their 
labor  Into  gold  if  they  so  desired.  This  revolu- 
tionary act  by  our  government  opened  wide 
the  door  to  government  tyranny  which  has 
shown  itself  In  wild  government  spending, 
heavy  taxation,  a  radically  depreciated  cur- 
rency, a  huge  national  debt,  much  socializa- 
tion, and  a  high  degree  of  government  man- 
agement of  our  economy. 

The  Treasury  and  Reserve  officials  who 
have  embraced  thte  state  of  affairs — this 
management  of  the  people  through  the  use 
of  irredeemable  currency,  heavy  taxation, 
and  otherwise — have  seemed  not  to  under- 
stand that  their  freedom  to  manage  had 
limits  which  they  could  not  control  even 
under  the  great  freedom  temporarily  given 
them  by  the  use  of  irredeemable  bills  of 
credit  as  money.  The  ultimate  boss  tends  to 
be,  and  should  be  expected  to  be,  gold — 
that  objective  instrument  which  has  uni- 
versal acceptability  because  men  cannot  be 
trusted  and  which  tends  to  flee  to  those 
places  where  It  \s  least  abused  and  where 
greatest  value  is  attached  to  it. 

It  may  not  be  long  now  until  an  important 
day  of  reckoning  is  at  hand.  Its  arrival  is 
being  Invited;  and  an  ominous  consideration 
is  whether,  when  it  arrives,  we  shall  have 
officials  who  can  be  counted  upon  to  under- 
stand why  it  arrived  and  where  the  proper 
solution  lies. 

The  economic  policies  which  Dr.  Spahr 
condemns  have  been  justified  over  and 
over  again  in  the  name  of  English  econ- 
omist John  Maynard  Keynes,  and  cer- 
tainly he  must  bear  a  heavy  personal  re- 
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sponslbility  for  their  adoption  through- 
out so  much  of  the  world.  But  very  few 
people  know  that  toward  the  end  of  his 
life  Keynes  himself  realized  the  enormity 
of  his  error,  the  fundamental  falsehood 
in  the  premises  on  which  his  thinking 
for  most  of  his  life  had  been  based.  As 
Dr.  Melchior  Palyi  points  out  in  "Man- 
aged Money  at  the  Crossroads:  the 
European  Experience,"  University  of 
Notre  Dame  Press,  Notre  Dame,  Ind 
1958.  pp. 86-87: 

Great  economic  upheavals  have  often  pro- 
vided the  climate  for  money  cranks  who 
claim  to  solve  the  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty  by  ingenious  manipula- 
tions of  the  currency — money  printing  But 
never  before  this  era  did  the  lunatic  fringe 
acquire  Intellectual  leadership  and  academic 
status.  The  success  was  due,  in  part,  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  gold  standard  and  the 
official  glorification  of  that  measiire.  Its  im- 
plication was,  first,  that  political  power  is 
capable  of  overcoming  the  limitations  on 
wealth  creation  (and  dlstrtbuUon)  set  by 
the  laws  of  the  market;  second,  that  the  ba- 
sic rules  of  the  capitalistic  process,  such  as 
the  Inviolability  of  contract,  can  and  should 
be  set  aside  if  expediency  so  requires. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  a  dlslUusioned 
Keynes  confessed  in  his  posthvunously  pub- 
lished Memoirs  the  bankruptcy  of  what  he 
called  his  unsurpassable  Individualism.  We 
entirely  repudiated  a  personal  UablUty  on  us 
to  obey  general  rules.  .  .  .  We  repudiated 
entirely  customary  morals,  conventions,  and 
traditional  wisdom.  .  .  .  We  recogniaed  no 
moral  obligation  on  us,  no  Inner  sanction,  to 
conform  or  to  obey.  .  .  .  (This  immoralism) 
was  fllmslly  based,  as  I  now  thlnlc,  on  an  a 
priori  view  of  what  human  nature  Is  like, 
both  other  people's  and  otu"  own,  which  was 
disastrously  mistaken.  .  .  .  The  rationality 
which  we  attributed  to  it  led  to  a  superfi- 
ciality, not  only  of  Judgment  but  of  feel- 
ing. .  .  .  This  pseudo-rational  view  of  hu- 
man nature  led  to  an  orgy  of  pseudo-rational 
policies,  the  basic  tenet  of  which  is,  using 
Keynes'  own  words,  no  respect  for  traditional 
wisdom  or  the  restraints  of  customs.  He 
thought  of  himself  as  the  last  Utopian  in 
reality,  he  had  unleashed  a  chain-reaction 
of  equalltarian  Utopias  which  were  tailor- 
made  for  the  collectlvlst  trend  of  Europe. 

The  practical  consequences  of  the  Eu- 
ropean abandonment  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard during  the  period  between  the  two 
world  wars  are  impressdvely  summarized 
by  Prince  Michael  Sturdza,  former  For- 
eign Minister  of  Rumania,  in  his  book 
"The  Suicide  of  Europe,"  Western  Is- 
lands, Belmont,  Mass.,  1968,  pp.  27-28: 

The  source  of  the  economic  damage  and 
social  disorganization  of  the  Continent  was 
the  appearance  on  its  Eastern  borders  of  a 
menace  (Rtissia  as  a  Communist  nation] 
the  equivalent  of  which  it  had  never  known 
before. 

Among  those  damages  one  of  the  most  de- 
structive was  the  deterioration,  sometimes  to 
almost  nothingness,  of  the  worth  of  so  many 
European  currencies.  If  gold  was  fleeing  from 
Europe,  it  was  for  fear  of  contagious  and 
conquering  Communism.  For  the  countries 
Involved  the  disappearance  of  the  metal  cov- 
erings meant  Inflation,  paralysis  of  the  eco- 
nomic exchanges,  insolvency  of  governments, 
reduction  of  the  salaries  of  state  employeee 
to  an  unbearable  minimum,  rampant  specu- 
lation and  profiteering,  unavoidable  corrup- 
tion of  moral  standards,  fateful  devaluation 
of  social  and  patriotic  values.  But  for  Ru- 
mania It  meant  also  something  else :  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Conservative  Party,  an 
historical  element  of  wisdom  and  morality. 
This  fact  radically  Infiuenced  her  political 
and  social  life. 
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And  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer,  in  'The 
Philosophy  of  Civilization,"  the  Macmil- 
lan  Co.,  New  York,  1955,  agrees  (p.  270) : 

The  bankruptcy  of  the  optimistic  ethical 
philosophy  was  announced  beforehand  as 
little  as  was  the  financial  bankruptcy  of  the 
ruined  states  of  Europe.  But  Just  as  the  latter 
was  gradually  revealed,  by  the  constantly 
diminishing  value  of  the  paper-money  that 
was  issued,  as  having  actually  come  about,  so 
Is  the  former  being  gradually  revealed  by  the 
constantly  diminishing  power  among  us  of 
the  true  and  profoimd  Ideals  of  civilization. 

Looking  further  back  in  history,  we 
can  see  exactly  the  same  process  operat- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution, 
with  amazingly  close  parallels  to  the 
commonly  accepted  attitudes  toward 
money  in  our  own  day.  In  "Fiat  Money 
Inflation  in  France,"  D.  Appleton-Cen- 
tury  Co.,  New  York,  1933,  Andrew  D. 
White  tells  the  story: 

p.  3:  ...  Typical  in  the  debate  on  the 
whole  subject  .  .  .  were  the  declaration  of  M. 
Matrineau.  He  .  .  .  declared  that  business 
was  stagnant,  and  that  the  sole  cause  was  a 
want  of  more  of  the  circulating  medium: 
that  paper  money  ought  to  be  made  a  legal 
tender;  that  the  Assembly  should  rise  above 
prejudices  which  the  failures  of  John  Law's 
paper  money  had  caused,  several  decades  be- 
fore. Like  every  supporter  of  Irredeemable 
paper  money  then  or  since,  he  seemed  to 
think  that  the  laws  of  Nature  had  changed 
since  previous  disastrous  issues.  .  .  .  He  in- 
sisted that  John  Law's  notes  at  first  restored 
prosperity,  but  that  the  wretchedness  and 
ruia  they  caused  resulted  from  their  over- 
Issue.  .  .  . 

Pp.  5-6:  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  statesmen  of  Prance  .  .  . 
were  ignorant  of  the  dangers  in  Issuing  Ir- 
redeemable paper  money.  .  .  .  They  knew 
too  well,  from  that  ruinous  experience, 
seventy  years  before,  in  John  Law's  time,  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  a  currency  not  well 
based  and  controlled.  They  had  then  learned 
how  easy  it  is  to  issue  It:  how  difficult  it  Is  to 
check  its  overissue:  how  seductively  it  leads 
to  the  absorption  of  the  means  of  the  work- 
Ingmen  and  men  of  small  fortunes;  how 
heavily  It  falls  on  all  those  living  on  fixed 
Incomes,  salaries  or  wages:  how  securely  It 
creates  on  th?  ruins  of  the  prosperity  of  all 
men  of  meager  means  a  class  of  debauched 
speculators,  the  most  Injurious  class  that  a 
nation  can  harbor — more  injurious,  indeed, 
than  professional  criminals  whom  the  law 
recognizes  and  can  throttle,  how  It  stimulates 
overproduction  at  first  and  leaves  every  In- 
dustry flaccid  afterward;  how  It  breaks  down 
thrift  and  develops  political  and  social  Im- 
morality. .  .  .  Many  then  living  had  fet  the 
result  of  such  an  experiment — the  Issues  of 
paper  money  under  John  Law.  .  .  . 

It  was  no  mere  attempt  at  theatrical  dis- 
play, but  a  natural  impulse,  which  led  a 
thoughtful  statesman,  during  the  debate,  to 
hold  up  a  piece  of  that  old  paper  money  and 
to  declare  that  it  was  stained  with  the  blood 
and  tears  of  their  fathers. 

P.  7:  Oratory  prevailed  over  science  and  ex- 
perience. In  April,  1790,  came  the  final  decree 
to  issxie  four  hundred  millions  of  livres  In 
paper  money,  based  upon  confiscated  prop- 
erty of  the  Church  for  its  security. 

P.  8:  To  crown  its  work  the  National  As- 
sembly, to  explain  the  advantages  of  this 
new  currency,  issued  an  address  to  the  French 
people.  .  .  . 

Some  of  the  arguments  In  this  address 
are  worth  recalling,  and,  among  them,  the 
following: — "Paper  money  Is  without  Inher- 
ent value  unless  It  represents  some  special 
property.  Without  representing  some  special 
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property  it  Is  Inadmissible  in  trade  to  com- 
pete with  a  metallic  currency  which  has  a 
value  real  and  Independent  of  the  public 
action;  therefore  It  is  that  the  paper  money 
which  has  only  the  public  authority  as  Its 
basis  has  always  caused  ruin  where  It  has 
been  established;  that  Is  the  reason  why 
the  bank  notes  of  1720,  Issued  by  John  Law, 
after  having  caused  terrible  evils,  have  left 
only  frightful  memories." 

Pp.  13-14:  Into  this  debate  waa  brought 
a  report  by  Necker.  ...  He  did  not  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  nation  was  entering  a 
great  revolution,  but  he  oould  and  did  see 
that,  come  what  might,  there  were  simple 
principles  of  finance  which  must  be  adhered 
to.  Most  earnestly,  therefore,  he  endeavored 
to  dissuade  the  Assembly  from  the  proposed 
Issue.  .  .  .  But  the  current  was  running  too 
fast.  The  only  result  was  that  Necker  was 
spurned  as  a  man  of  the  past;  he  sent  in 
his  resignation  and  left  Prance  forever.  The 
paper-money  demagogues  shouted  for  Joy 
at  his  departure;  their  chorus  rang  through 
the  Journalism  of  the  time.  No  words  could 
express  their  contempt  for  a  man  who  was 
unable  to  see  the  advantages  of  filling  the 
treasury  with  the  issues  of  a  printing  press. 

P.  25:  Thus  came  a  collapse  In  manufac- 
turing and  commerce,  .  .  .  Just  as  It  came 
at  various  periods  In  Austria,  Russia,  Amer- 
ica, and  In  all  countries  where  men  have 
tried  to  build  up  prosperity  on  Irredeemable 
paper. 

P.  29 :  Even  worse  than  this  was  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  morals  of  the  country  at 
large.  .  .  . 

P.  31:  ...  The  most  curious  thing  evolved 
out  of  all  this  chaos  was  a  new  system  of 
political  economy.  In  speeches,  newspajjers 
and  pamphlets  about  this  time,  we  begin  to 
find  It  declared  that,  after  all,  a  depreciated 
currency  Is  a  blessing;  that  gold  and  silver 
form  an  unsatisfactory  standard  for  meas- 
uring values  .  .  .  that  the  laws  of  political 
economy  however  applicable  In  other  times, 
are  not  applicable  to  this  particular  period, 
and,  however  operative  In  other  nations,  are 
not  so  In  Prance.  .  .  . 

Quoting  Mr.  White's  book.  Dr.  Walter 
Spahr  makes  the  comparison  with  pres- 
ent attitudes  toward  money — Monetary 
Notes,  Feb.  2, 1970: 

The  statements  in  the  press  and  other  news 
and  popular  opinion  media  of  this  country 
are  strikingly  similar  to  those  In  Prance  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  of  the  18th  century — anti- 
gold  standard  and  pro-Irredeemable  currency. 
For  example,  an  editor  of  one  of  New  York 
City's  wldely-recognlzed  and  oft-quoted 
newspapers  stated  in  a  column  In  1967:  "The 
first  man  I  can  recollect  who  cut  through  the 
stultifying  superstition  [regarding  the  Im- 
portance of  gold)  was  John  Law.  ...  A  man 
ahead  of  his  time,  he  noted  that  the  bank- 
notes could  be  made  not  merely  claim-checks 
on  a  limited  supply  of  gold  but  could  them- 
selves become  money  once  people  got  their 
minds  clear  of  the  metal  fetish.  .   .   . 

Law's  bubble  burst,  to  be  sure,  to  the  ruin 
of  Prance.  But  then  the  mechanics  of  bank 
management,  of  course,  hadn't  caught  up 
with  the  theory,  as  In  modern  day  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

In  our  generation  things  are  different.  .  .  . 

Said  this  same  editor  In  one  of  his  later 
columns:  ".  .  .  There's  no  more  reason  to 
measure  a  dollar  by  gold  than  by  Iron,  copper, 
beaver  skins  or  the  supply  of  goats.  .  .  . 

The  fact  of  the  case — the  incontrovertible 
fact  of  the  case — Is  that  the  dollar  has  al- 
ready been  devalued. 

Thus  did  that  editor-author  demonstrate 
that  he  even  confused  currency  depreciation 
and  devaluation. 

Even  in  the  academic  field,  which  should 
be  controlled  by  principles  of  science,  a  text- 
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book  on  The  Elements  of  Economics  (1947) 
contained  these  sentences : 

P.  331 :  .  .  .  Any  one  of  the  three  commodi- 
ties [raisins,  silver,  or  pigs]  might  Just  as 
well  have  been  chosen  for  the  role  we  have 
given  to  gold. 

P.  335:  The  use  of  gold  In  the  present-day 
economy  is  somewhat  absurd. 

Pp.  635-636 :  .  .  .  Even  the  adoption  of  the 
limberger  cheese  standard,  absurd  as  it  Is, 
would  be  much  better  than  the  policy  the 
world  followed  between  1929  and  1939.  .   .   . 

A  sound  monetary  bloodstream  for  a  nation 
Is  dependent  upon  the  understanding  and  use 
of  science — the  method  by  which  truth  is 
obtained  and  presented  accurately. 

Is  there  anything  we  can  do  now  to 
begin  moving  back  toward  the  gold 
standard,  at  this  late  date  in  history  and 
with  the  decline  of  the  dollar  already  so 
far  advanced?  Most  emphatically  there 
is.  Writing  in  the  Freeman  of  August 
1971,  distinguished  economist  Henry 
Hazlitt  says : 

There  appears  to  be  no  alternative  now  to 
our  government  doing  frankly  and  de  jure 
what  for  the  last  three  years  It  has  been  do- 
ing without  acknowledgment  but  de  facto: 
It  should  openly  announce  that  It  can  no 
longer  undertake  to  convert  dollars  Into  gold 
at  $35  an  ounce.  It  owns  only  about  $1  In 
gold  for  every  $45  paper  dollars  outstand- 
ing. Its  dollar  obligations  to  foreign  central 
banks  alone  are  now  more  than  twice  Its 
holdings  of  gold.  If  It  really  allowed  free 
conversion  It  would  be  balled  out  of  Its  re- 
maining gold  holdings  within  a  week. 

The  government  should  also  announce 
that  until  further  notice  It  will  neither  buy 
nor  sell  gold. 

Simultaneously,  however,  the  United 
States  should  repeal  all  prohibitions  against 
Its  citizens  owning,  buying,  selling,  or  mak- 
ing contracts  in  gold.  This  would  mean  the 
restoration  of  a  really  free  gold  market  here. 
Incidentally,  because  of  distrust  of  floating 
paper  currencies,  it  would  mean  that  interna- 
tional trade  and  Investment  would  soon  be 
Increasingly  conducted  In  terms  of  gold,  with 
a  weight  of  gold  as  the  unit  of  amount.  Gold, 
even  If  not  'monetized'  by  any  government, 
would  become  an  international  money.  If 
not  the  International  money.  On  the  foreign- 
exchange  markets  national  paper  currencies 
would  be  quoted  In  terms  of  gold.  Even  If 
there  were  no  formal  International  agree- 
ment, this  would  prepare  the  way  for  the  re- 
turn of  national  currencies,  country  by 
country,  to  a  gold  standard. 

When  the  legislation  providing  for  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  gold 
comes  before  the  House,  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  for  the  purposes  outlined 
by  Mr.  Hazlitt,  along  the  lines  of  my 
H.R.  6790  introduced  last  year,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

H.R.  6790 
A  bill  to  permit  American  citizens  to  hold 

gold,  and  to  accept  gold  as  compensation 

under  the  terms  of  a  contract 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tions 3  and  4  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of 
1934  (31  U.S.C.  442  and  443)  are  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  No  provisions  of  any  law  In  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  no 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  under  authority  of 
any  such  law,  may  be  construed  to  prohibit 
any  jjerson  from  purchasing,  holding,  selling, 
or  otherwise  dealing  In  gold. 

Sec.  3.  Parties  to  a  contract  may  agree 
to  accept  a  specified  quantity  or  dollar  value 
of  gold  as  comnemifttion. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  J.  Z.  HOWARD 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or   TENMESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  month  the  associate  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Press-Sclmitar,  Mr.  J.  Z.  How- 
ard, retired  after  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career. 

The  December  16,  1971,  issue  of  the 
Press -Scimitar  included  a  story  by 
Charles  A.  Brown  announcing  Mr.  How- 
ard's retirement  and  recounting  some  of 
the  highlights  of  his  career.  In  the  same 
issue,  there  appeared  a  coliunn  by  Edwin 
Howard,  amusements  editor  and  son  of 
the  retiring  associate  editor.  This  column 
is  one  of  the  most  moving  tributes  I  have 
ever  read. 

I  insert  these  two  items  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 
The  articles  follow: 
J.  Z.  Howard  To  Retire;  This  Is  His 
Last  Week 
(By  Charles  A.  Brown) 
J.  Z.  Howard,  associate  editor  and  editor 
of  the  editorial  page  for  The  Press-Sclmltar, 
win  retire  this  week  after  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished Journalistic  career  which  brought 
him  many  honors  and  the  satisfaction  that 
he  has  accomplished  much  for  his  beloved 
Tennessee. 

Formally  named  John  ZoUlcoffer  Howard, 
but  known  to  friends  and  associates  as 
"Zollie,"  he  served  as  managing  editor  of 
The  Press-Sclmltar  for  24  years  before 
stepping  up  to  his  present  post  In  1964.  As 
associate  editor,  he  has  had  a  direct  role  In 
determination  of  policy  for  this  newspaper. 
Few  men  have  as  thorough  a  knowledge 
of  Tennessee,  Including  Its  history  and  gov- 
ernment, as  Howard.  He  was  born  near 
Gainesboro,  a  small  town  In  Middle  Tennes- 
see, and  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Tennessee  at  Knoxvllle  In  1924.  He  taught 
there,  and  worked  15  years  for  The  Knox- 
vllle News-Sentinel,  another  Scrlpps-Howard 
newspaper,  before  moving  to  The  Press- 
Sclmltar  In  1940. 

Howard  sees  his  retirement  as  "another 
episode  in  my  life  opening  up."  He  said  he 
plans  to  travel  and  write,  but  wlU  continue 
to  live  in  Memphis.  He  and  his  wife,  Jessie. 
live  at  896  Robin  Hood  Lane. 

That  unusual  middle  name  resulted  from 
the  great  admiration  one  of  his  grand- 
fathers had  for  Confederate  Gen.  Felix  K. 
Zolllcoffer.  The  grandfather  (both  served  In 
the  Confederate  army)  named  one  of  his 
sons  for  the  general,  and  the  name  was  then 
handed  dovra  to  Howard. 

During  his  career,  Howard  has  played  a 
role  In  many  Important  news  events,  but 
he  Is  proudest  of  his  part  In  the  repeal  of 
the  old  antlevolutlon  law  which  bad  brought 
ridicule  on  the  state  during  the  famovis 
"Monkey  Trial"  at  Dayton,  Tenn.  in  1925. 

As  a  young  U-T  Journalism  Instanictor, 
Howard  was  visiting  In  the  office  of  the  man- 
aging editor  of  the  old  Knoxvllle  Sentinel 
when  the  first  wire  story  about  the  arrest 
of  a  teacher,  John  T.  Scopes  Jr.,  cam«  over 
the  AP  wire.  Howard  wrote  an  elght-oolumn 
headline  for  the  story,  not  realizing  that  he 
would  be  the  moving  force  behind  a  drive 
which  succeeded  In  revoking  the  law  42  years 
later. 

Howard's  review  of  a  book  by  Scopes  on 
the  editorial  page  of  The  Press-Sclmltar  In 
1967  Included  a  call  to  the  Legislature  to  re- 
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peal  the  law.  Editorials  followed,  and  the 
Legislature  finally  did  what  Howard  and  The 
Press-Sclmltar  recommended.  "The  law  and 
Its  sequel  resulted  In  Tennessee  being 
branded  In  the  minds  of  millions  of  people 
as  a  place  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,"  How- 
ard wrote  In  his  book  review.  "It  put  a 
cumbersome  shackle  on  our  state  and  its 
schools." 

Members  of  the  85th  General  Assembly,  In- 
cluding senators  who  had  opposed  the  re- 
peal bill,  signed  a  picture  of  then-Gov.  Bu- 
ford  Ellington  signing  the  historic  bUl  and 
sent  It  to  Howard. 

Some  time  later,  Howard  proudly  sat  in 
on  a  class  at  White  Station  High  School  and 
heard  a  teacher  discuss  Darwin's  theory  of 
evolution — legally. 

Another  accomplishment  which  Howard 
remembers  with  pride  was  his  work  with 
the  Knoxvllle  Bar  Association  while  he  was 
city  editor  there  to  devise  and  get  through 
the  Legislature  a  bill  creating  General  Ses- 
sions courts  for  Knox  County.  He  had  writ- 
ten many  stories  describing  the  evils  of  the 
old  J.  P.  court  system.  The  change  set  the 
pattern  for  General  Sessions  courts  through- 
out Tennessee. 

Shortly  after  Howard  arrived  In  Memphis, 
the  World  War  II  manpower  shortage  be- 
gan to  hit.  In  addition  to  serving  as  manag- 
ing editor,  he  worked  as  news  editor,  copy 
editor  and  make-up  editor,  taking  on  addi- 
tional Jobs  as  men  went  to  war. 

A  prolific  writer  as  well  as  an  editor,  How- 
ard has  turned  out  many  outstanding  ar- 
ticles. One  series  written  after  Howard  served 
on  Jury  duty  earned  The  Press-Scimitar 
an  award  for  "Courage  In  Journalism"  from 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  professional  Journal- 
Ism  fraternity. 

While  In  the  Jury  box,  Howard  had  noticed 
that  Jurors  never  asked  questions  of  wit- 
nesses. He  stood  and  asked  the  Judge  if  this 
could  be  done.  He  knew  it  could,  because 
prior  to  going  on  the  Jury,  he  had  read  up  In 
Tennessee  law  the  rights  and  duties  of  Jurors. 
The  surprised  Judge  said  Jurors  could  relay 
questions  through  the  Judge,  and  the  prac- 
tice caught  on. 

Howard  also  stood  and  questioned  Criminal 
Court's  "rubber  stamp"  method  of  having 
Jurors  approve  guilty  pleas.  Howard  said 
Jurors  should  know  facts  of  cases  so  they 
could  determine  If  punishment  agreed  upon 
between  the  lawyers  was  Just.  This  resulted 
In  an  order  that  facts  of  such  cases  be  given 
In  court. 

In  1957,  Howard  wrote  a  series  on  segrega- 
tion problems  in  the  South  which  brought 
requests  for  24,000  reprints.  The  last  article 
In  the  series  earned  him  a  George  Washing- 
ton Medal  from  the  Freedom  Foundation. 

Howard  has  been  active  In  the  Tennessee 
Press  Association  for  many  years.  He  received 
the  TPA  President's  Plaque  for  his  work  as 
chairman  of  a  state-wide  Traffic  safety  cam- 
paign In  1963.  He  also  served  as  president  of 
both  the  UPI  Tennessee  Association  of  News- 
papers and  the  Tennessee  Association  of  As- 
sociated Press.  He  was  a  member  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  Shelby  County  T-B 
Association,  Protestant  co-chairman  of  the 
Memphis  Roundtable,  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews,  and  a  director  and 
president  of  the  Memphis  Public  Affairs  Fo- 
rum. He  Is  treasurer  of  the  Goodfellows  of 
Memphis,  the  city's  oldest  Christmas  charity 
organization. 

Discussing  his  career,  Howard  said: 
"I  am  proud  of  having  had  a  part  In  help- 
ing Memphis  throw  off  the  political  apathy 
that  had  held  It  down  for  years,  and  helping 
the  citizenry  get  In  the  habit  of  taking  an 
active  part  In  the  handling  of  their  affairs. 

"One  of  the  things  I  am  proudest  of  is 
being  Instrumental  In  getting  some  fine  per- 
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sonnel  Into  The  Press-Sclmltar's  news  and 
editorial  staffs,  and  working  with  them  to 
help  bring  out  their  talents.  That  Is  the  sort 
of  thing  that  will  go  on  long  after  I  am  gone. 

"In  my  association  with  five  Scrlpps-How- 
ard editors  as  reporter  and  city,  Sunday, 
managing  and  associate  editor,  I  found  all  of 
them  to  be  fair,  truly  Interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  their  employes — and.  In  the  conduct 
of  their  newspapers,  concerned  solely  with 
serving  the  public  to  the  best  of  their  abllltv. 

"My  associations  In  Memphis,  with  the  late 
editor  Edward  J.  Meeman,  and  the  present 
editor  Charles  H.  Schneider,  marked  the 
high  point  of  my  newspaper  career  In  per- 
sonal satisfaction  and,  I  think,  effectiveness 
of  effort. 

"I  have  known  personally  many  other  tjp 
men  in  the  Scrlpps-Howard  family  of  news- 
papers, and  have  found  them  to  be  wholly 
conscientious  and  dedicated  to  the  v.-elfare 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 

"A  big  percentage  of  the  finest  people  I 
have  ever  known  are  members  of  The  Press- 
Sclmltar  staff  and  other  workers  at  the 
Memphis  Publishing  Co.  I  am  lucky  to  havs 
had  so  many  warm  friendships  among  these 
fellow- workers." 

Howard  also  has  some  advice  for  young 
reporters : 

•They  should  keep  their  enthusiasm  and 
loyalty  to  the  profession  and  to  the  papers 
w  hich  provide  them  the  opportunity  to  serve 
the  public.  They  should  never  forget  that 
the  first  and  most  Important  duty  of  a  news- 
paper is  to  give  the  public  the  facts  It  needs 
to  make  good  decisions.  I  would  advise  them 
to  avoid  like  the  plague  any  tendency  toward 
cynicism.  I  think  cynicism  Is  a  most  danger- 
ous trait  for  a  ne  .vspaperman  or  anyone  else." 

A  Son's  Review  of  Dad's  Career 
(By  Edwin  Howard) 
In  25  years  as  amusements  editor  of  The 
Press-Sclmltar,  I  have  reviewed  6.000  mov- 
ies, 700  plays  and  300  books.  I  have  had 
the  temerity  to  appraise  Shakespeare  and 
Shaw,  Ford  and  Fellini.  Olivier  and  Bergman, 
Faulkner  and  Nabokov. 

I  have  Inwardly  quaUed  at,  but  never 
shrunk  from,  criticizing  my  betters.  And  be- 
cause so  many  of  them  have  been  my  bet- 
ters, I  have  appreciated  more  than  I  have 
fotmd  fault;  I  have  learned  more  from  them 
than  I  brought  to  them,  and  I  cherish  what 
I  have  learned. 

So  It  Is  today  as  I  approach  the  tough- 
est assignment.  I've  ever  been  handed— to 
review  the  career  of  ZolUe  Howard,  retiring 
Press-Scrimitar  associate  editor,  from  my 
Front  Row  vantage  point  as  fellow  worker, 
and  son. 

My  first  review  was  done,  at  the  age  of 
9,  on  assignment  from  him.  In  those  days, 
besides  being  star  reporter,  city  editor,  and 
Sunshine  &  Moonshine  and  Verse  or  Worse 
columnist  for  The  Knoxvllle  News-Sentinel, 
he  also  edited  Its  Sunday  book  page.  He 
brought  home  a  new  book  called  "Pierre 
Pons,"  read  It  to  me.  and  wrote  down  my 
response. 

I've  been  trying  to  please  him  with  my 
own  writings  ever  since.  When  I  have  man- 
aged It,  a  few  words  of  praise  or  approval 
from  htm  have  meant  more  than  awards  or 
prizes,  because  I  know  HE  KNOWS. 

He  knows  because  he  has  done  It  all  him- 
self, and  done  It  better  than  most  of  us  who 
try  can  hope  to  do. 

He  was  born  In  a  cabin  In  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains  of  Tennessee.  He  learned  the 
three  Rs  from  his  own  mother  In  a  one-room 
schoolhouse  in  Jackson  County.  He  got  his 
first  transfusion  of  Ink  as  a  10-year-old  print- 
er's devil  In  the  rough-floored  shop  of 
Galnesboro's  weekly  Jackson  County  Sen- 
tinel. 
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To  earn  money  to  attend  MaryvUle  (Tenn.) 
College  preparatory  department,  he  trudged 
the  dusty  roads  of  Western  Kentucky,  sell- 
ing Bibles,  and  the  streets  of  Middle  Tennes- 
see towns  selling  aluminum  ware.  When  the 
U.S.  entered  World  War  I.  he  volunteered, 
was  shipwrecked  off  the  English  coast  and 
spent  the  rest  of  the  war  in  a  Liverpool  hoe- 
pital. 

On  the  WWI  equivalent  of  the  GI  Bill,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Tennessee  at 
Knoxvllle.  contributed  heavily  to  the  Volun- 
teer and  edited  a  literary  magazine  called  The 
Mugwiimp  (for  which  he  also  cartooned) ,  and 
was  graduated  with  44  As  and  two  Bs,  one  In 
physical  education.  As  a  U-T  Instructor  of 
English  and  Journalism,  he  came  in  contact 
with  Ed  Meeman.  dynamic  young  newspaper- 
man from  Evaiisville,  Ind.,  who  had  Just 
come  to  town  to  found  and  edit  The  Knox- 
ville  News  for  Scrlpps-MacRae,  afterwards 
the  Scrlpps-Howard  Newspapers. 

After  one  year  of  teaching,  he  took  "tem- 
porary" leave  and  joined  The  News  staff,  as 
he  put  It,  "to  learn  something  about  what 
I've  been  teaching." 

That  was  46  years  ago.  He  Is  retiring  this 
week.  Monday  will  be  his  74th  birthday.  And 
he  still  works  a  10-hour  day — by  choice. 

In  the  early  days  in  KnoxviUe,  he  worked 
12-hour  days,  but  only  five  days  a  week;  on 
the  sixth  day.  he  worked  18  hours.  On  the 
seventh  day  he  rested — and  took  my  brother 
and  nie  hiking  over  Sharp's  Ridge  near  home 
or  In  the  Smokies  we  all  loved. 

In  The  News-Sentinel's  fights  against  po- 
litical corruption,  for  city  manager  govern- 
ment, and  for  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park,  he  was  editor  Meeman's  In- 
vestigative left  hook;  in  The  Press-Scimitar's 
fights  against  the  Criimp  dictatorship  and 
for  efficient,  clean,  citizen  government,  he 
wa.s  Meenmn's  encyclopedic  editorial  right 
cross. 

1. 1  the  offices  of  both  papers,  he  has  been 
both  artist  and  craftsman — artist  in  observ- 
ing, writing,  evaluating,  and  editorializing  on 
the  news;  craftsman  In  editing  and  display- 
ing it  readably  and  attractively. 

In  reviewing  movies,  plays  and  books,  I 
have  always  been  guided  by  Goethe's  three 
questions:  What  Is  the  artist  trying  to  do? 
How  well  has  he  done  It?  Is  It  worth  the 
doing? 

Por  46  years,  Zollle  Howard  has  been  trying 
to  give  light  so  that  people  can  find  their 
own  way  through  the  dark  corridors  of  the 
life  they  must  traverse  together.  He  has  done 
It  with  more  courage,  candor,  artistry,  crafts- 
man.<;hip  and  dedication  than  any  newspaper- 
man I  have  ever  known. 

As  for  its  being  worthwhile — Prometheus 
stole  fire  from  Heaven  for  man's  sake,  and  I 
believe  that  to  discover  and  print  the  truth 
Is  .of  that  same  noble  order  of  endeavor. 

Zollle  Howard  has  been  printer's  devil,  re- 
porters' god,  editors'  right  hand,  and  the  peo- 
ple's spokesman.  I  think  they're  all  going  to 
miss  htm  around  here  as  much  as  I  am. 


A   BILL  TO   ASSIST  CITIZENS   WHO 
DRAW  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

BENEFITS 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  opening  days  of  the  second 
session  of  the  92d  Congress,  I  feel  that  it 
is  once  again  appropriate  to  direct  our 
attention  to  the  pressing  need  of  our 
citizens  who  draw  social  security  bene- 
fits. Congress  should  take  Immediate  ac- 
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tlon  to  alleviate  the  desperate  financial 
straits  of  the  older  and  disabled  people 
in  North  Carolina  and  the  Nation. 

Therefore,  yesterday  I  introduced  a 
bill  to  assist  citizens  who  draw  social 
security  benefits.  My  proposal  will  in- 
crease from  $1,680  to  $3,000  per  year  the 
amount  social  security  recipients  can 
earn  at  outside  employment. 

In  doing  so,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  there  are  those  who  could  earn  more 
at  outside  employment,  but  who  do  not 
do  so  because  it  would  simply  reduce  their 
social  security  payments.  In  view  of  the 
rapidly  rising  cost  of  living,  those  who 
could  benefit  from  outside  employment 
should  be  able  to  do  so  in  conjunction 
with  the  social  security  payments. 

If  enacted,  this  bill  would  most  im- 
portantly increase  total  annual  earn- 
ings of  many  social  security  recipients 
without  an  added  burden  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  It  will  serve  to  retain  the 
services  of  many  still  productive  citizens 
in  our  economy,  many  who  are  possessed 
of  valuable  skills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Invite  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  measure  as  the 
most  sensible  avenue  of  approach  to  pro- 
vide effective  assistance  to  the  social  se- 
curity recipients  who  are,  under  the  pres- 
ent system,  our  lost  and  forgotten  Amer- 
icans. 


EXCESSIVE  PUNISHMENT  FOR 
DRAFT  CARD  DESTRUCTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOT7RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  St, 
Louis  Bar  Journal  and  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  carried  the  following  comment 
on  a  congressional  excess  In  establishing 
punishment  for  draft  card  destruction: 
[From  the  St.  Louis  Bar  Journal  1 
"         The  Letttr  ov  the  Law 
(By  Charles  B.  Blackmar) 

In  1968  an  eighteen  year  old  man  tore  his 
draft  card  In  two  and  handed  It  to  a  police 
officer.  As  a  result  he  was  required  to  spend 
ninety  days  in  a  penal  Institution.  This  was 
so  even  though  he  requested  a  new  card  two 
days  later  and  received  It. 

The  Incident  demonstrates  an  excessive 
application  of  the  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  power  which  Is  without  precedent 
in  our  history.  It  will  be  ridiculed  abroad  and 
by  future  generations.  It  will  not  produce 
respect  for  law,  though  It  may  result  in  some 
fear  of  the  law's  power.  In  some  the  reaction 
will  be  skepticism  bordering  on  contempt. 

The  fault  began  with  Congress.  For  many 
years  draft  registrants  have  been  required  to 
carry  classification  cards,  -with  nominal  pen- 
alties for  failure  to  do  so.  At  a  time  when  dis- 
sent about  the  Vietnam  war  was  less  popu- 
lar than  It  now  Is,  some  began  to  express 
their  disapproval  by  burning  draft  cards. 
Congress  responded  by  shouting  through  a 
bill  making  the  mutilation  of  a  card  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000  and  a  peni- 
tentiary sentence  of  up  to  five  years.  This  was 
done  even  though  possession  of  a  draft  card 
Is  not  a  necessary  ticket  of  admission  to  an 
Induction  center.  The  committee  report 
shows  that  the  congressmen  were  disturbed 
by  expre.sslon  of  dissent,  and  that  this  is  why 
such  an  excessive  sentence  was  authorized. 
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President  Johnson  obediently  signed  the 
bill  and  the  Supreme  Court,  In  an  opinion  by 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  held  that  there  was  a 
proper  legislative  purpose  In  requiring  the 
possession  of  a  draft  card,  so  that  Congress 
could  provide  whatever  sanction  it  saw  fit  for 
mutilation.  In  so  holding  the  Court  reversed 
a  Court  of  Appeals  decision.  The  Issue  was  a 
close  one.  There  was  an  obvlotis  effect  of  re- 
stricting a  particular  means  of  expression, 
but  the  Court  found  that  the  valid  legislative 
purpose  was  sufficient  to  sustain  the  act. 

The  Department  of  Justice  showed  In- 
credibly poor  judgment  In  prosecuting  the 
case  here  described.  Prosecution  Is  a  discre- 
tionary matter.  Many  offenders  are  not  prose- 
cuted. Those  guilty  of  filing  false  income  tax 
returns,  or  of  filing  no  return  at  all,  will  often 
be  allowed  to  rehabilitate  themselves  by  mak- 
ing a  voluntary  disclosure  and  paying  the  tax. 
A  draftee  who  faUs  to  report  for  Induction 
will  usually  be  given  a  second  chance  to  re- 
port. Prosecutors  frequently  exercise  their 
discretion  to  omit  prosecution  of  those  who 
have  committed  no  prior  offense,  even  though 
guilt  is  evident.  Why  was  this  case  selected 
for  prosecution? 

The  trial  Judge's  finding  of  guilt  was 
within  the  law.  He  was  affirmed  by  the  court 
of  appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court  (6-3)  de- 
clined review  of  the  case. 

In  the  federal  system,  however,  the  trial 
Judge  has  the  sole  responsibility  for  sentenc- 
ing. There  is  no  judicial  authority  above  him. 
It  is  perhaps  unusual  to  find  criticism  of  a 
sitting  judge  In  a  publication  of  this  kind, 
but  public  comment  Is  entirely  In  order  about 
a  matter  which  Is  completely  within  the 
judge's  discretion. 

And  the  sentence  which  the  defendant  was 
required  to  serve  Is  iinjustlflable  I  There  was 
no  need  to  Imprison  this  defendant  for  a  sin- 
gle day.  The  sentence  was  perhaps  designed 
to  scare  other  potential  offenders,  but  It  took 
no  account  of  the  Individual,  of  the  natxire  of 
the  offense,  or  of  the  possibility  of  further 
criminal  conduct  by  the  defendant.  The  of- 
fense does  not  Involve  moral  turpitude,  and 
the  defendant  sought  no  personal  gain.  He 
simply  chose  the  wrong  method  of  protest 
against  American  Involvement  in  a  conflict 
which  more  and  more  people  are  coming  to 
regard  as  a  monstrous  crime  against  hu- 
manity. There  were  close  constitutional  and 
statutory  questions.  The  prompt  request  for 
another  card  undid  the  damage. 

Even  though  Congress  had  authorized  a 
substantial  prison  sentence,  the  court  had 
no  obligation  to  order  incarceration.  (We  dis- 
regard the  initial  pronouncement  of  a  five 
year  sentence,  which  was  done  because  of  the 
technicalities  of  the  law.)  It  is  not  at  all  un- 
usual for  a  defendant  subject  to  a  sentence 
of  this  magnitude  to  receive  probation  with- 
out serving  any  time.  In  this  case,  in  par- 
ticular, leniency  at  the  end  of  the  proceed- 
ings was  In  order. 

The  sentences  in  the  federal  court  In  this 
district  aeem  quite  severe.  Tbia  seems  espe- 
cially so  In  cases  Involving  dissent  to  federal 
military  policy.  Yet  there  Is  no  convincing 
evidence  that  the  severity  of  sentences  is  a 
substantial  factor  In  deterring  others.  And 
severity  has  bad  effects,  especially  in  cases  in 
which  It  Is  not  needed.  A  first  offender  should 
be  incarcerated  only  for  a  very  good  reason. 

This  entire  incident  represents  an  impul- 
sive act  by  Congress,  with  presidential  ac- 
quiescence, compounded  by  a  bad  exercise  of 
discretion  by  the  prosecutor  and  by  the  court. 
Let  us  hope  that  similar  Incidents  do  not 
occvir. 

I  think  It  is  well  for  us  to  reflect  on  the 
wisdom  and  courage  shown  by  one  of  our 
colleagues  on  this  occasion  when  Henry 
P.  Smith  m,  of  New  York,  cast  the  lone 
no  vote  against  this  bill.  Public  Law  89- 
152.  The  vote  on  final  passage  being 
393  to  1. 


January  19,  1972 

MONTHLY    CALENDAR    OF   THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  III 


OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday.  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  place  in  the  Record  the 
January  Calendar  of  Events  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  as  follows: 

January  at  the  SMrrHSONiAN 

WEDNESDAY,    JANUARY    5 

Free  FUm  Theatre:  Search  for  National 
Unity:  1800-1927;  Civil  War  and  Invasion: 
1927-1941.  Two  0(f  a  three-part  series  "China: 
Century  of  Revolution,"  written  and  narrated 
by  Theodore  H.  White.  12:10  and  1:10  p.m., 
Natiwal  History  Building  auditorium.  (The 
final  film  in  the  series  will  be  shown  Janu- 
ary 12  and  13.) 

THURSDAY,    JANUARY    6 

Creative  Screen:  Art — A  funny  and  hyp- 
notic bomburdment  as  2,100  works  of  art 
flash  by  in  quick  succession;  Why  Man 
Creates — an  Academy  Award  winner  by  Saul 
Bass  depicts  the  creative  process.  Continuous 
half-hoiu'  showings  begin  at  11  a.m.;  last 
showing  at  2:30  p.m.  National  Collection  of 
Fine  Arts,  Lecture  Hall. 

Free  Film  Theatre:  China:  Century  of 
Revolution.  Repeat.  See  January  5  for  details. 

FRIDAY,    JANUARY    7 

Exhibition:  Karl  Schrag.  Sixty- five  prints 
by  this  German-born  New  York  artist,  now 
59,  whose  stated  life  work  Is  the  Interpreta- 
tion In  art  of  the  simple  but  elusive  truths 
of  nature.  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts, 
through  February  21. 

SATURDAY,    JANUARY    8 

Concert:  Songs  related  to  the  times  and 
subjects  of  the  concurrent  exhibition  John 
Steuart  Curry:  Theme*  and  Variations,  and 
presented  by  the  Folklore  Society  of  Greater 
Washington.  3  p.m..  National  Collection  of 
Pine  Arts,  Granite  Gallery. 

Creative  Screen:  Art;  Why  Man  Creates. 
Repeat.  See  January  6  for  details. 

MONDAY,    JANUARY    10 

Audubon  Film:  The  American  Eagle.  Jack- 
son Abbot,  Director  of  the  Audubon  Natural- 
ist Society  and  the  Bald  Eagle  Survey,  will 
present  this  film  and  comment  on  the  prob- 
lems of  survival  of  the  eagle.  8  p.m.  only. 
Natural  History  Building  auditorium. 

TUESDAY,    JANUARY    11 

Lecture:  Listening  to  Brain  Waves.  Lec- 
ture-demonstration on  brain-wave  music  by 
Dr.  Reginald  G.  Bickford,  Professor  of  Neuro- 
sclences.  University  of  California  at  San 
Diego.  Sponsored  by  the  Resident  Smith- 
sonian Associates.  8:30  p.m..  Natural  His- 
tory Building  audltorlimi.  Public  Is  welcome. 

Lecture:  Court  Designs  and  the  Mass  Pro- 
duction of  Fine  Arts  in  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
by  Professor  Walter  B.  Denny,  University  of 
Massachusettfl.  Prof.  Denny's  presentation 
will  focus  on  the  large-scale  production  of 
tiles  for  wall  decorations  in  mosques  and 
secular  buildings,  and  the  significance  of 
these  decOT-ations  In  understanding  the  eco- 
nomic and  artistic  developments  of  the  time 
8:30  p.m..  Freer  GaJIery  of  Art. 

WEDNESDAY,    JAKTTABY    13 

Free  Film  Theatre:  Rise  of  Communist 
Power:  1941-1967— FIobI  film  in  the  "China: 
Century  of  Revolution"  series,  tells  of  the 
struggle  betwen  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Mao 
Tse-tung.  and  describes  the  two  decades  In 
China  under  communist  rule.  Odyssey  in 
■^sfo — The  adventures  of  two  young  men 
traveling  from  the  Boeporvis  in  Turkey  to 
Fujiyama  In  Japan.  12:10  to  1:10  p.m.. 
Natural  History  Building  auditorium. 
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Lunchbox  Forum:  Natural  Flight  and 
Imaginative  Flight.  Informal  discussion  by 
Paul  E.  Oarber,  Historian  Emeritus.  National 
Air  and  Space  Museum.  12  Noon,  Room  449, 
Smithsonian  Institution  "Castle"  Building. 

THURSDAY,    JANUARY    13 

Free  Film  Theatre:  Rise  of  Communist 
Power:  1941-1967;  Odyssey  in  Asia.  Repeat. 
See  January  12  for  details. 

FRIDAY,    JANUARY    14 

Folk  Concert:  Pam  Ostergren.  Old-time 
music  accompanied  by  Bobl  Thomas.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Division  of  Performing  Arts  and 
the  Folklore  Society  of  Greater  Washington. 
Admission:  FSGW  members,  free;  non- 
members,  $1.  8:30  p.m..  History  and  Tech- 
nology BuUding  Auditorium. 

Classical  Guitar:  Michael  Lorimer,  one  of 
the  outstanding  young  artists  In  the  United 
States,  and  student  of  Andres  Segovia.  8:30 
p.m.  Natural  History  BuUding  auditorium. 
For  ticket  information  caU  393-4433. 

SUNDAY,   JANUARY    18 

Exhibition:  Greenland:  Arctic  Denmark. 
A  special  exhibition  prepared  for  the  Smith- 
sonian by  the  government  of  Denmark,  pre- 
sents a  total  view  of  Greenland,  lis  culture, 
history,  natural  resources  and  contemporary 
life.  Foyer,  National  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  through  March   12. 

Exhibition:  Art  from  D.C.  High  Schools. 
Drawings,  paintings  and  ceramics  from  Dis- 
trict senior  high  schools.  Education  Gallery, 
National  Collection  of  Pine  Arts.  Opening 
3-5  p.m.  Exhibition  continues  through 
February  28. 

WKDNBSDAY,     JANUARY     19 

Free  Film  Theatre:  Race  to  Extinction.  Ex- 
plores the  Mayan  civilization  of  Mexico  and 
the  Lacadan  Indians  who  stUl  live  near  an- 
cient Mayan  ruins.  12:10  and  1:10  pjn.. 
Natural  History  Building  auditorium. 

THURSDAY,    JANUARY     20 

Creative  Screen:  Generation — ^A  study  In 
patterns,  designs  and  colors  from  kaleido- 
scopic Images;  Paint — ^The  romance  of  paint 
in  a  panorama  frc«n  the  Stone  Age  to  the 
present.  Continuous  half-hour  showings 
from  11  a.m.;  last  showing  at  2:30  p.m.  Na- 
tional Collection  of  Pine  Arts. 

Free  FUm  Theatre:  Race  to  Extinction.  Re- 
peat. See  January  19  for  details. 

SATURDAY,    JANUARY    32 

Creative  Screen:  Generation;  Paint.  Re- 
peat. See  January  20  for  details. 

MONDAY,     JANUARY     2« 

Music  at  the  Smithsonian:  Malcolm  Bilaon 
in  a  concert  for  the  Forteplano,  featuring  the 
works  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  CJP J!.  Bach  and 
using  a  Philip  Belt  copy  of  the  Smithsonian's 
1773  instrument  by  Johann  Andreas  Stein. 
Sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Musical  Instru- 
ments and  the  Resident  Smithsonian  Asso- 
ciates. 8:30  pjn..  Hall  of  Musical  Instru- 
ments, History  and  Technology  BuUding. 
Tickets,  $4.  Por  reservations  call  381-6396. 

WEDNESDAY,     JANUARY     26 

Free  FUm  Theatre:  Horseman,  Pass  By. 
Film  on  w.  B.  Yeats,  poet-philo6opber  and 
founder  of  the  world  famed  Abbey  Theatre, 
narrated  by  Prank  O'Connor.  12:10  and  1:10 
p.m..  Natural  EUstory  Building  auditorium. 

Lunchbox  Forum:  The  Consumer  and  the 
Airlines.  Informal  discussion  by  Jack  Yohe, 
Director  of  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs.  12  Noon,  Room  449,  Smith- 
sonian Institution  "Castle"  BuUding. 

THURSDAY,    JANUARY    27 

Free  FUm  Theatre:  Horseman  Pass  By.  Re- 
peat. See  January  26  for  details. 

National  Capital  Shell  Club:  Study  group 
conducted  by  staff  members  of  the  Smith- 
sonian's Division  of  Mollusks,  7:30  p.m. 
Monthly  meeting  and  slide  program,  8:15 
p.m.  Room  43.  Natural  History  Building. 
Public  is  lnvite<L 
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FRIDAT,    JANUARY    28 


The  Renwlck  Gallery.  Museum  opens  to 
the  public.  The  Smithsonian  adds  another 
art  museum  to  its  complex  when  the  jewel- 
like Renwlck  Gallery  opens  January  28.  The 
Museum,  built  In  1861,  is  located  at  17th 
Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.W.  and 
will  be  open  from  10  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  every 
day  of  the  week. 

Besides  permanent  Installations,  the  Ren- 
wlck, named  for  Its  architect  James  Renwlck, 
will  have  a  changing  series  of  exhibitions  de- 
voted to  American  design,  crafts,  and  decora- 
tive arts.  For  the  opening,  there  will  be  eight 
concurrent  temporary  shows;  Woodenworks, 
furniture  by  five  contemporary  craftsmen: 
Design  Is  .  .  .,  an  exploration  of  the  nature 
of  design;  James  Renwick  in  Washington,  a 
study  of  the  architect's  career  In  this  city, 
Selections  from  the  Index  of  American  De- 
sign, rendering  of  articles  of  dally  use  and 
adornment  from  Colonial  times  to  1900;  The 
Glass  of  FredeHck  Carder,  creations  by  the 
founding  director  of  the  Steuben  Glass 
Works;  Puehlo  Pottery:  Zuni  and  Acoma  De- 
signs from  Smithsonian  Collections,  the  first 
of  a  series  of  exhibitions  honoring  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  as  this  land's  first  designers;  The 
Four  Continents,  costly  19th  century  Euro- 
pean ceramics,  textUes,  glasswork;  and 
American  Architecture:  Photographs  by  the 
late  Frank  Roos,  a  dramatic  portrayal  of 
architecture  as  design  through  the  medium 
of  the  camera. 

Continuing  exhibitions 

Freer    Gallery    of    Art,    12th    and    Jefferson 

Drive,  S.W. 

Early  ChHstian  Manuscripts.  Illuminated 
loaves  and  ancient  Biblical  manuscripts  from 
the  Freer  Gallery's  outstanding  collection  of 
early  Christian  works. 

The  Eugene  and  Agnes  E.  Meyer  Memorial 
Exhibition.  Chinese  and  Japanese  objects 
li^-cludlng  bronzes,  archaic  jades,  stone  sculp- 
tures, paintings  and  ceramics.  On  dtsnlav 
Indefinitely. 

Museum  of  History  and  Technology,  14th  and 
Constitution  Ave.,  N.W. 

A  Children's  World:  Sears,  Roebuck  <t  Co. 
Collection  of  American  Toys,  1880-1960.  Over 
500  cast  Iron  and  tlnplate  toys  recently  given 
to  the  Smithsonian  by  Sears.  TTirough 
January  31. 

Music  Machines — American  Style.  From 
barrel  organs  and  player  pianos  to  the  most 
up-to-date  high  fidelity  equipment,  with 
tapes  of  the  sounds  of  the  machines  and 
musical  films  shown  continuously  as  follows: 

Dec.  31-Jan.  6— Highlights  from  MOM 
Musicals:    1930-1950. 

Jan.  7-13 — Musicals  of  the  Thirties. 

Jan.  14-20 — Songs  of  Disney. 

Jan.  21-27— Highlights  from  MGM  Musi- 
cals:  1930-1950. 

Jan.  28-Peb.  3 — Songs  of  Disney, 

National  Collection  of  Pine  Arts,  8th  and 
F  Streets,  N.W. 

John  Steuart  Curry:  Themes  and  Varia- 
tions. Pour  oils  and  33  watercolors  and  draw- 
ings by  this  Midwestern  reglonallst.  Part  of 
the  series  of  exhibitions  on  20th  century 
American  artists.  Through  February  29. 

Art  of  the  1930's.  Paintings  and  prints  from 
the  1930'8  by  American  artists.  On  view 
Indefinitely. 

William  H.  Johnson  (1901-1970) .  Paintings, 
watercolors,  drawings  and  prints  by  this  little 
known  but  highly  talented  black  American 
Artist.  Through  January  30. 

The  Art  of  Joh  n  Held  Jr.  Drawings,  prints 
and  watercolors  by  the  creator  of  the  Roar- 
ing Twenties  cartoon  flapper. 

National  Portrait  Gallery,  8th  and  G  Streets 
N.W. 
Washington  from  Banncker  to  Douglass: 
1791-1870.  The  history  of  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal portrayed  through  the  use  of  portraits, 
photographs  and  documents,  from  the  per- 
spective of  Washington's  black  community. 
Through  January  28. 
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Hours 


Smithsonian  museums:  10  a.m.-6:30  p.m., 
7  days  a  week. 

Cafeteria:  11  a.m.-5  p.m.,  dally,  MHT. 

Snack  Bar:  10  a.m.-2  p.m.,  dally,  Ii4HT. 

National  Zoo  buildings:  9  a.m.-4:30  p.m., 
7  days  a  week. 

Anacostla  Neighborhood  Museum:  10  a.m.- 
6  p  m.,  weekdays;  1-6  p.m..  weekends. 

Foreign  study  tours 

For  members  of  the  National  and  Resident 
Associates.  For  further  details  on  tours,  listed 
below,  write  to  Miss  Schumann,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington  D.C.  20560. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand:  Late  March- 
April. 

Mexico  and  Guatemala:  April  3-22. 

No-Tour  Tour:  Dulles-Paris-Dulles.  May  29. 

Eastern  Turkey:  May  30  (three  weeks). 

Greece  and  Yugoslavia:  June  12-July  10. 

No-Tour  Tour:  New  York-Fraukfurt-New 
York. 

King  Arthur's  England:  July  12-Aug.  2. 

The  Pilgrimage  Road:  Sept.  11-Oct.  9. 

No-Tour  Tour:  Dulles — London-Dulles. 
Sept.  11. 

Russia:  Oct.  9-Nov.  1. 

Smithsonian  puppet  theatre 

Eureka! — The  story  of  a  small  boy,  Mur- 
phy, his  unusual  friend  Worm  and  their 
travels  through  time  and  ideas.  A  new  fan- 
tasy performed  by  Allan  Stevens  and  Com- 
pany and  presented  by  the  Division  of  Per- 
forming Art-s.  Wednesday  through  Friday, 
10:30  and  11:30  a.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
10:30  am.,  12:30  and  2:30  p.m..  In  the  His- 
tory and  Technology  Building  auditorium. 
Admission:  $1  children;  .$1.25  adults;  group 
rates  available  for  20  or  more.  Tickets  are  on 
sale  at  the  box  office,  or  call  381-5395. 
DemonstratioTis 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology 

Musical  Instruments,  from  the  Smithson- 
ian's collection.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday, 
3  p.m.  Hall  of  Musical  Instruments.  3rd 
floor. 

Mtisic  Machines — American  Style.  Mechan- 
ical and  electronic  music  machines.  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Sunday,  1:30  p.m., 
2nd  floor. 

Spinning    and    Weaving.    Tuesday,    10:30 
a.m.-12:30  p.m.;  Wednesday  through  Friday, 
10:30  a.m.-12:30  p.m.  and  1:30-3:30  p.m. 
Museum.  Tours 

Highlight  Tours,  conducted  by  Smithsoni- 
an volunteers,  begin  at  the  Info  Desks  by 
the  Mall  entrances,  on  the  following  sched- 
ule: 

Museum  of  History  and  Technology:  Mon- 
day through  Friday,  10:30,  11:30  a.m.;  and 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  10:30,  Noon.  1:30,  3 
p.m. 

Af useum  of  Natural  History:  Saturday.  11 
am.  and  1  p.m.;   and  Sunday.   1:30.  3  p.m. 

Arts  &  Industries  Building  (Air  &  Space 
Museum):  Satxirday,  10:30,  11,  11:30  a.m.,  1, 
2,  3  p.m.;  and  Sunday,  1,  2,  3  pjn. 

National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts:  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  2:30  p.m.  (Tour  begins  at  9th 
Street  entrance.) 

Domestic  Study  Tours 

Tlie  Smithsonian  Association  sponsor  tours 
dealing  with  natural  sciences,  history  and 
notable  areas  of  wildlife  habitat  in  the 
United  States.  For  further  details,  write  Mrs. 
Kilkenny,  Smithsonian  Associates,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20560. 

Yankee  Winter  Weekend:  Jan.  21-23.  Nos- 
talgic weekend  In  the  re-created  18th  cen- 
tury atmosphere  of  Sturbrldge  Village.  Mass. 

New  Orleans:  Feb.  4-7.  Exciting  tour  of  the 
art.  history  and  archltectiire  of  this  Creole 
city. 

Death  Valley  National  Monument:  April 
14-20.  In-depth  study  of  this  fascinating 
desert  region. 

Navajoland:  May  21-28.  An  opportunity  to 
see  and  experience  the  immense  and  magnlf- 
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Icent  area  of  the  Navajo  and  Hopl,  their  past 
and  present. 

Windjammer  Cruise:  June  25-July  1. 
Schooner  sailing  off  the  coast  of  Maine  with 
int-erestlng  shore  excusions. 

Dlal-A-Museiun — 737-6811  for  dally  an- 
nouncements on  new  exhibits  and  special 
events. 

Dlal-A-Phenomenon — 737-8855  for  weekly 
announcements  on  stars,  planets  and  world- 
wide occurrences  of  short-lived  natural  phe- 
nomena. 

Radio  Smithsonian 

Radio  Smithsonian,  a  program  of  music  and 
conversation  growing  out  of  the  Institution's 
many  activities.  Is  broadcast  every  Sunday  on 
WGMS-AM  (570)  and  FM  (103.5)  from  9-9:30 
p.m.  The  program  scheduled  for  January: 

2nd — Concert:  The  Concentus  MiLsicus, 
Vienna,  under  the  direction  of  Nlkolaus  Har- 
r.oncourt,  in  a  program  of  Italian  baroque 
music. 

9th — The  Middle  East:  What's  Really  Hap- 
pening?, a  discussion  with  Dr.  Amos  Perl- 
mutter,  fellow  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Inter- 
national Center  for  Scholars,  and  Dr.  Abdul 
Said,  professor  at  the  American  University 
School  of  International  Service. 

16th— Folk  Concert,  featuring  Grant 
Rogers,  folkslnger,  fiddler  and  guitarist. 

23rd — The  Renwick:  A  Showcase  for  Ameri- 
can Design.  Interview  with  Lloyd  Herman, 
Director  of  the  Renwick  Gallery,  the  newest 
of  the  Smithsonian's  branches.  Perception 
and  Society,  icith  Dr.  Robert  Livingstone, 
Vistlng  Professor  at  Brain  Research  Institute 
of  the  University  of  Zurich. 

30th — Life   Among   the  Chimps.   Dr.   Jane 
VPQ  Lawlck-Goodall  talks  about  seme  of  the 
striking    discoveries    she    has    made    about 
chimpanzees  over  the  past  decade. 
Classes  workshops,  tours 

Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Associates, 
by  subscription  only — call  381-5157. 

Classes  begin  in  January  in  the  following 
subjects: 

Young  people  (8  weekly  sessions) :  Mam- 
mal Laboratory;  Model  Rocketry;  Special 
Project  Art;  Archaeology;  Architecture; 
Country  Living — U.S.A.;  Creative  Expression; 
Evolution  of  Mammals:  Our  Mineral  King- 
dom; Oceanography;  Rocketry  and  Space 
Plight. 

Adults  and  Teenagers  ( 10  weekly  sessions) : 
Classical  Pottery  and  Its  Creators;  Design; 
Basic  Photography;  Sensing  Art;  Stitchery  I, 
II  and  III;  America  in  the  20th  Century; 
Minerals  as  Resources;  Stained  Glass;  Inter- 
mediate Photography;  Oceanography;  Wash- 
ington, D.C. -Old  and  New;  Design  lii  Enamel 
I  and  II;  Basic  Film  Making;  Basic  Dark- 
room Workshop;  Cinema:  More  or  Less. 

WORKSHOPS — Natural  Dyes  (for  adults 
and  teenagers) — January  21  or  22. 

Plastic  Sculpture  (ages  7-12) — January  16. 

TOUR — Federal  Triangle.  First  detailed 
tour  ever  offered  in  Washington  of  the  art 
work  of  the  Federal  Triangle  Buildings  covers 
the  neo-classical  sculpture  on  the  building 
exteriors,  50  New  Deal  murals  and  note- 
worthy Art  Deco  sculpture  In  the  Interiors. 

The  Smithsonian  Monthly  Calendar  of 
Events  Is  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Public 
Affairs,  Editor:  Lllas  Wiltshire.  Deadline  for 
entries  in  the  February  Calendar:  January  5. 

Use  of  funds  for  printing  this  publication 
approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  June  3,  1971. 


STATEMENT  ON  WITHHOLDING  TAX 
BILL 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  for- 
mer finance  committee  chairman  of  the 
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Cincinnati  City  Council.  I  believe  that  the 
council  took  the  correct  action  in  passing 
a  resolution  calling  for  congressional  ac- 
tion on  the  passage  of  legislation  that 
would  allow  the  Federal  Government  to 
withhold  local  income  taxes  from  the 
wages  of  Federal  Government  employees. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  that 
will  amend  the  law  to  allow  this  with- 
holding. 

In  Cincinnati,  we  have  approximately 
14,000  Federal  employees  and  if  this  leg- 
islation is  enacted  the  city  government 
will  .see  a  savings  of  around  $100,000. 

This  is  a  commonsense  bill  that  will 
not  only  help  the  city  but  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  employees.  When  sitting  on 
the  municipal  bench,  I  often  came  into 
cases  where  Federal  employees  were  run- 
ning into  difficulty  because  their  taxes 
had  not  been  withheld.  This  bill  alle- 
viates that  problem. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  look  into  this  prob- 
lem and  act  on  my  legislation. 


ISSUES  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALtFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  election 
years  are  traditionally  long  on  talk  and 
image,  short  on  action  and  genuine 
issues.  Election  year  1972  seems  more 
likely  than  ever  to  follow  this  pattern. 

This  being  the  era  of  the  mass  media — 
especially  television — and  of  highly 
sophisticated  public  relations,  there  is  all 
too  much  voting  on  appearances  instead 
of  i-ealities.  The  issues  people  talk  about 
during  a  campaign  are  often  not  the  real 
i.ssues  which  concern  the  hard  decisions 
which  must  be  made  if  our  Republic  is  to 
survive  and  remain  free.  The  times  are 
much  too  critical  to  indulge  the  tempta- 
tion to  avoid  these  Issues  in  1972. 

What  are  these  real  issues  and  the 
hard  decisions  they  involve?  I  would  list 
them  as  follows : 

First.  Strengthening  our  national  de- 
fense. Eager  to  reorder  priorities  so 
as  to  get  more  free  Federal  money  for 
their  favorite  domestic  projects,  far  too 
many  people  are  still  trying  to  pretend 
that  this  issue  is  not  there  or  will  go 
away.  Many  others  are  still  genuinely 
unaware  of,  or  unwilling  to  believe  the 
extent  of  our  present  military  weakness, 
which  I  have  amply  documented  In  past 
newsletters.  If  we  are  too  weak  to  deter  a 
Soviet  attack,  then  all  the  other  activities 
of  our  Government  become  utterly  point- 
less. Protecting  our  country  from  en- 
emies foreign  and  domestic  is,  after  all, 
the  primary  duty  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Second.  Knowing  our  enemy  and  deal- 
ing with  him  as  an  enemy.  Woolly- 
headed  optimists  and  secret  or  open  sjmi- 
pathizers  can  say  all  they  want  about  the 
"mellowing"  of  aggressive  International 
communism,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
there  is  no  hard  evidence  whatever  in- 
dicating any  change  in  the  Communists' 
fixed  purpose  of  conquering  the  world, 
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nor  justifying  any  greater  trust  in  their 
pledged  word,  in  treaties,  and  the  like. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  the 
height  of  folly  to  regard  Communist  gov- 
ernments as  anything  but  our  sworn 
enemies  and  to  deal  with  them  on  any 
basis  other  than  that.  As  everyone  knows, 
our  policy  toward  them  has  been  shifting 
steadily  in  their  favor,  especially  during 
the  past  year.  This  must  stop. 

Third.  Restoring  freedom  to  our  econ- 
omy. The  gigantic,  superlatively  produc- 
tive trillion  dollar  American  economy 
today  lies  shackled  in  the  grip  of  the 
tightest  system  of  mandatory  Federal 
controls  ever  imposed  In  the  absence  of 
declared  war.  Whether  or  not  such  con- 
trolo  may  seem  to  work  at  first,  all  his- 
toid shows  that  in  the  long  run  they 
cannot  stop  inflation,  but  can  and  will 
cut  production  and  dislocate  trade.  This 
is  at  least  Implicitly  recognized  by  apol- 
ogists for  the  present  controls,  who  keep 
insisting  they  will  not  last.  They  should 
be  asked:  When  will  the  controls  be  re- 
moved? What  will  you  do  to  help  remove 
them? 

Fourth.  Reducing  Federal  spending 
and  the  Federal  deficit.  Present  projec- 
tions indicate  a  deficit  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  of  $27  billion  and  more  to  come 
next  year,  with  huge  spending  Increases 
for  many  Federal  programs  and  depart- 
ments— but  only  a  very  small  increase 
for  defense.  National  bankruptcy  lies  at 
the  end  of  this  road  which  we  are  now 
traveling  with  express  train  speed. 

There  are  other  vital  issues  as  well — 
curbing  the  power  of  the  courts,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  forced  busing  of 
schoolchildren  to  achieve  racial  balance; 
saving  the  lives  of  babies  from  the  abor- 
tionists; trying  to  restore  sanity  to  our 
welfare  programs  and  many  of  our  school 
systems,  for  example.  But  the  four  I  have 
discussed  in  some  detail  are  those  for 
which  Congress  and  the  President  are 
directly  responsible,  and  on  which  they 
should  be  held  to  accoimt. 


GENERAL  CUSHMAN  25TH 
COMMANDANT 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen.  Rob- 
ert E.  Cushman,  Jr.,  a  distinguished  ma- 
rine officer,  on  January  1  assumed  the 
high  office  of  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps. 

As  25th  Commandant  of  the  Corps, 
General  Cushman  brings  an  outstanding 
military  and  civilian  record  of  heroic  and 
meritorious  service  to  his  country.  Prom 
the  beaches  of  Bougainville,  Guam,  and 
Iwo  Jima  In  World  War  n  to  the  jungles 
of  Vietnam  he  has  displayed  exceptional 
qualities  of  leadership  and  courage.  In  his 
later  military  tours  as  a  ranking  staff 
officer  and  his  most  recent  assignment  as 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  General  Cushman  has  ex- 
ercised his  dynamic  managerial  abilities. 
He  combines  the  qualities  of  physical 
toughness  and  Intellectual  excellence.  I 
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am  confident  he  will  be  another  in  the 
long  line  of  illustrious  Commandants 
who  have  served  their  Corps  and  their 
Nation  so  well  during  the  196  years  of 
history  of  the  Marines. 

Recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
with  General  Cushman  and  he  assured 
me  that  the  Marine  Corps  will  continue 
its  time-tested  tradition  of  serving  as  the 
country's  true  force-in-readlness. 

We  pledge  our  support  to  General 
Cushman  and  his  marines,  and  we  wish 
them  well  in  the  days  ahead. 


CHILE  AND  THE  WORLD  BANK:  U.S. 
TAXPAYERS  CONTINUE  TO  SUB- 
SIDIZE MARXISM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOXnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  19.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  news 
articles  over  the  brief  span  of  little  more 
than  a  month  reveal  a  peculiar  relation- 
ship between  the  American  Government 
and  the  Marxist  government  of  Allende 
in  Chile. 

A  news  article  of  December  12,  1971, 
carried  the  lead  "Chile's  economic  de- 
terioration and  its  chaotic  debt  status  ap- 
pear to  have  ended  any  hope  of  the 
Marxist-led  regime  of  President  Salva- 
dor Allende  of  obtaining  loans  from  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  the 
World  Bank,  or  the  Export-Import 
Bank." 

Almost  a  month  later  to  the  day,  Jan- 
uary 13,  1972,  the  newspapers  carried  a 
story  headlined  "World  Bank  Gives  Mc- 
Namara  New  Term."  The  papers  of  Jan- 
uary 17,  1972,  contained  a  brief  an- 
nouncement "World  Bank  To  Lend  $5 
Million  to  Chile,"  to  aid  In  grape,  plum, 
and  apricot  exports  to  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe.  This  Is  aiding 
Marxist  Chile  at  the  expense  of  U.S. 
fruitgrowers  already  weakened  by 
Chavez-led  labor  racketeering. 

Nothing  Indicates  that  the  economic 
situation  In  Chile  has  changed.  This 
brings  the  total  of  money  loaned  to  this 
bankrupt  Marxist  nation  to  $42.5  mil- 
lion in  less  than  45  days.  The  earlier  ar- 
ticle of  December  12,  1971,  had  indicated 
that  Chile  would  obtain  a  loan  of  $39.5 
million  from  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  to  supplant  the  cash  loss  re- 
sulting from  the  drop  in  price  of  Chilean 
copper,  which  dropped  following  Chilean 
nationalization  of  American  interests. 

The  close  proximity  of  these  dates  is 
a  strange  coincidence.  Certainly  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  and  the  Directors  of  the  IMF 
must  be  aware  of  the  bankrupt  economic 
situation  In  Chile  as  described  In  the 
article  of  December  12,  1971. 

There  is  little  wonder  that  there  is  an 
economic  crisis  in  world  currency,  which 
results  from  the  weakening  of  the  U.S. 
dollar.  Clearly  those  people  charged  with 
directing  these  international  fimds  sup- 
ported by  U.S.  dollars  are  either  ignorant 
of  the  facts,  in  which  case  it  is  doubtful 
that  they  deserve  their  position,  or  they 
blatantly  ignore  evident  facts  in  an  at- 
tempt to  create  world  crises,  in  which 
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case  they  are  actively  aiding  and  abet- 
ting    the     world    Communist     control 
mechanism. 
I  insert  the  related  news  articles: 
(From  the  Evening  Star,  Jan.  17, 1972] 

WOELo  Bank  To  Lend  $5  Million  to 
Chile 
Santiago. — ^The  World  Bank  is  planning  to 
lend  Chile  about  $5  mUllon  so  It  can  diversify 
and  expand  Its  fruit  growing. 

Table  grapes,  plums  and  apricots  will  be 
Included,  with  much  of  the  Increased  pro- 
duction Intended  for  export  to  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  13, 1972] 
World  Bank  Gives  McNamaea  New  Term 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
Robert  8.  McNamara,  Secretary  of  Defense 
In  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions, was  reappointed  yesterday  for  a  new 
five-year  term  as  president  of  the  World  Bank 
beginning  April  1,  1973. 

The  reappointment  was  by  unanimous  res- 
olution of  the  Executive  Directors  represent- 
ing the  power  structure  within  the  117-mem- 
ber-natlon  bank.  It  laid  to  rest  the  rumor 
that  the  Nixon  administration  might  at- 
tempt to  substitute  the  name  of  a  promi- 
nent Republican  political  figure. 

It  also  demonstrated  that  McNamara — a 
controversial  personality  as  Bank  president, 
as  he  had  been  as  Defense  Secretary,  had 
overcome  a  blow  to  his  personal  prestige  as 
a  consequence  of  the  publication  last  year 
of  the  Pentagon  papers. 

The  World  Bank,  technically  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment, as  set  up  along  with  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  at  Bretton  Woods  In 
1944.  The  understanding  has  been  that  the 
Bank  president  would  be  an  American,  while 
the  managing  director  of  the  IMF  tradition- 
ally has  been  a  European. 

McNamara.  who  succeeded  George  Woods 
as  president  In  1968,  has  refocused  the  at- 
tention of  the  lending  agency  toward  nar- 
rowing the  gap  between  the  rich  and  poor 
countries.  He  proposed  a  goal  of  doubling 
the  bank's  loans  in  the  five  year  period  1969- 
73,  and  has  concentrated  on  birth  control, 
worldwide  unemployment  and  pKJverty,  and 
social  problems  In  general. 

This  brought  McNamara  Into  conflict  with 
those  who  preferred  to  see  the  Bank's  role 
more  narrowly  defined  In  terms  of  tradi- 
tional and  safe  banking  practice.  In  some 
quarters,  he  was  roundly  criticized  for  his 
sometimes  Impassioned  speeches  on  behalf 
of  the  world's  poor. 

Just  a  month  ago,  a  French  official  ob- 
served privately,  "The  Bank  Is  no^  really  a 
bank  any  more;  It  Is  lending  money  at  less 
than  normal  rates  to  countries  that  will 
never  pay  back," 

The  negative  view  of  McNamara  as  a 
banker  had  little  real  support  where  it 
really  counted,  in  the  world's  markets,  which 
readily  provided  the  money  the  bank  sought 
to  borrow.  But  the  McNamara  opposition  got 
a  temporary  boost  from  the  June  publication 
of  the  Pentagon  papers,  which  suggested  that 
McNamara,  while  Secretary  of  Defense,  had 
not  always  told  the  truth. 

McNamara  himself  felt  that  the  Penta- 
gon papers  had  compromised  bis  position 
with  the  Bank's  Executive  Directors,  who, 
according  to  one  Insider,  "found  this  sort  of 
thing  shocking;  they're  not  used  to  this 
game." 

The  London  Times  published  an  authori- 
tative-sounding story  saying  that  McNamara 
might  lose  reappointment  as  a  result  of  the 
publication  of  the  Pentagon  papers. 

But  McNamara  won  the  Executive  Direc- 
tors to  his  side  with  what  is  described  as  an 
extraordinarily  frank  and  personal  account 
of  his  Fole  and  problems  as  Secretary  of  De- 
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fense,  and  the  Pentagon  papers  probably  cre- 
ated a  new  sympathy. 

McNamara  also  received  word  reportedly 
from  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  that  President 
Nixon  was  not  opposed  to  his  reappointment, 
although  some  Republican  politicians  would 
have  liked  the  Bank  presidency  as  a  plum. 
The  name  ot  David  Kennedy,  former  Treas- 
ury Secretary,  has  been  prominently  men- 
tioned as  a  possibility. 

With  the  Nixon  approval  known  to  be  on 
track,  the  Executive  Directors  sounded  out 
their  governments  during  the  summer.  There 
wa.s  no  opposition,  and  as  might  be  expected, 
enthusiastic  endorsement  from  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  McNamara  had  cham- 
pioned. 

The  Executive  Directors'  announcement 
noted  that  the  McNamara  reappointment  as- 
sures continuity  of  the  bank's  management. 
A  second  five  year  plan  (1974-78)  *s  being 
prepared.  Sources  say  It  will  stress  even  more 
the  need  to  solve  the  problems  of  world-wide 
poverty  and  unemployment,  as  well  as  some 
way  of  easing  the  enormous  pile-up  of  debt 
repa>'ment  for  the  poor  countries. 

"Now  we  can  get  these  things  out  of  the 
way,"  said  a  European  offlcial  of  the  Bank, 
"without  getting  them  snagged  In  your  po- 
litical campaign  this  year." 


(Prom  the  Sunday  Star,  Dec.  12,  1971) 

Chile's  Prospects  for  Loans  Hitrt  by 

Economic  Troubles 

(By  Jeremiah  OTieary) 

Chile's  economic  deterioration  and  Its 
chaotic  debt  status  appear  to  have  ended 
any  hope  of  the  Marxist-led  regime  of  Presi- 
dent Salvador  Allende  of  obtaining  loans 
from  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
the  World  Bank  or  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
a  survey  by  The  Star  has  disclosed. 

Exclusion  of  Chile  from  access  to  such 
funds,  diplomatic  sources  say,  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  Santlgo  regime's  un- 
willingness or  inability  to  meet  the  normal 
banking  criteria  required  by  the  three  Inter- 
national   development   agencies. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  and  Chile 
reached  a  standoff  several  months  ago  on  a 
request  for  a  locm  of  about  $20  million  to 
buy  Boeing  aircraft  for  the  national  airline, 
LAN  Chile.  Ex-Im  asked  the  Chileans  for  In- 
formation about  compensation  of  U.S.  cop- 
per companies  and  other  questions  and  the 
Chileans  refused  to  reply.  The  bank  takes 
the  position  that  It  has  not  denied  Chile  a 
loan,  but  rather  that  Chile  refuses  to  meet 
the  conditions  for  one. 

MEAT   IS   SCARCE 

The  World  Bank  had  two  development 
loan  applications  from  Chile,  including  one 
for  improvement  of  cattle  ranching  opera- 
tions. But  land  appropriations  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  illegal  seizures  of  land  by 
peasants  have  eliminated  any  large-scale 
cattle  operations  In  Chile.  As  a  result,  meat 
Is  available  only  one  week  each  month  and 
the  nation  already  has  experienced  a  food 
demonstration  by  thousands  of  women. 

Chile  this  year  had  seven  applications  be- 
fore the  International  Development  Bank, 
but  word  from  officials  there  is  that  the 
loans  are  stalled  indefinitely.  The  impasse 
brought  a  stormy  confrontation  between 
Chilean  officials  and  the  bank  directors  a  few 
months  ago,  but  Chile's  refusal  to  comply 
with  banking  requirements  and  terms  was 
cited  as  the  reason  for  freezing  the  appli- 
cations. 

The  projects  under  study  are:  a  petrochem- 
ical plant  In  Concepclon,  $30  million;  an 
iron  ore  mine,  $60  million;  a  methane  gas 
plant.  $60  million;  expansion  of  the  port  of 
San  Vicente,  $30  million;  a  hydroelectric 
plant  at  Colbun,  over  $200  million;  a  global 
line  of  credit  to  Corfo.  the  Chilean  develop- 
ment organization,  for  small  business  relend- 
Ing.  $40  million,  and  an  Irrigation  system,  $76 
million.  The  proposed  IDB  loans  would  have 
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accounted  for  about  half  of  the  coets  of  the 
projects  cited. 

FAILS    TO    MEASURE    tJP 

All  the  loans  except  the  irrigation  project 
would  have  come  from  the  so-called  "hard 
loan  window"  where  the  XJB.  vote  Is  not  need- 
ed for  passage.  Under  the  IDB's  weighted 
voting  system,  the  United  States  has  a  veto 
at  the  "soft  window".  But  In  practice,  the 
fact  that  Chile  did  not  meet  the  bank's  re- 
quirements was  the  reason  cited  for  Inaction. 

Like  commercial  banks,  IDB  asks  informa- 
tion on  the  level  of  foreign  reserves,  budget 
figures,  external  debt,  earnings,  inflation,  and 
revenues.  Officials  say  that  Chile  refuses  to 
respond  and  that  the  loans  fall  to  win  ap- 
proval for  banking  rather  than  political  con- 
siderations. 

IDB  has  given  Chile  two  university  loans 
that  were  placed  In  the  previous  administra- 
tion of  President  Eduardo  Frel.  What  appears 
to  be  a  new  loan  of  about  $15  million  for  so- 
cial development  projects,  a  source  said,  Is 
really  made  up  of  unused  balances  from  sev- 
eral previous  loans. 

Beyond  the  confrontation  with  the  IDB 
directors,  Chile  Is  no  longer  pressing  for  the 
loans.  This  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
Allende  government  has  put  itself  in  an  un- 
tenable position  for  seeking  new  money  by 
Its  declaration  on  Nov.  9  that  It  was  asking 
foreign  creditors  for  renegotiation  of  debts 
totalling  about  $3.8  billion.  Officials  say  Chile 
can  hardly  push  for  new  loans  while  asking 
for  new  delayed  terms  on  existing  debts. 

Sources  in  Washington  say  that  Chile  has 
ceased  paying  anything  on  its  debts  to  the 
multi-national  lending  organizations.  How- 
ever, Chile  on  Friday  borrows  $39.5  million 
for  the  International  Monetary  P\ind  based 
on  the  drop  in  prices  for  its  principal  cash 
earner,  copper.  Both  Chile  and  Zambia  evi- 
dently are  qualified  for  primary  product 
loans  because  of  the  fall  In  copper  prices. 

Chile's  financial  condition  approaches  dis- 
astrous proportions  by  any  measurement. 
Allende  is  being  forced  to  spend  about  $30 
million  a  month  from  his  foreign  currency 
reserves  for  food  and  necessity  Imports.  If 
the  estimate  is  correct  that  Chile's  foreign 
reserves  have  shrunk  to  about  $175  million, 
at  the  present  rate  the  nation  will  be  bank- 
rupt by  April  or  May. 

There  is  no  evident  source  of  funds  to 
shore  up  the  exchequer,  barring  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Russians  might  come  through 
with  massive  credits.  Moreover,  the  Chilean 
escudo  has  been  so  Inflated  that  it  has  had 
value  only  in  Chile. 

The  critical  financial  situation  forced  Al- 
lende's  government  to  overhaul  its  foreign 
exchange  system  on  Friday  establishing  four 
different  rates  for  Import  purchases. 

Beginning  tomorrow,  the  escudo  will  re- 
main pegged  at  1221  escudos  to  the  U.S. 
dollar — its  previous  rate — only  for  vital  im- 
ports such  as  basic  foodstuffs  and  petroleum. 

For  most  Imports,  the  rate  will  climb  to 
15.80  escudos  to  the  dollar.  Imports  such  as 
spare  parts,  electronic  components  and  raw 
materials  for  automotive  and  light  indus- 
tries will  be  raised  to  19  escudos  to  the  dol- 
lar. And  imported  luxury  goods  such  as 
tobacco,  liquor  and  Jewelry  will  be  bought 
at  a  rate  of  25  escudos  to  the  dollar. 

The  broker's  rate — used  on  the  tightly  con- 
trolled tourist  market — will  be  kept  at  28 
escudos  to  the  dollar. 

Allende  has  Instituted  strict  currency  laws, 
Including  escudos  a  foreign  visitor  can 
bring  into  the  country,  but  he  goes  on  print- 
ing paper  money  that  has  decreasing  value 
even  in  Chile. 

Most  of  Chile's  monumental  debt  is  owed 
to  agencies  like  IDB,  Ex-Im  and  the  World 
Bank  and  to  foreign  finance  agencies  In 
Europe.  About  $300  million  of  the  total  is 
owed  to  private  U.S.  banks  and  Allende  in- 
herited an  additional  $736  million  in  debts 
when  he  seized  the  three  VS.  copper  com- 
panies without  compensation. 
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M.  CORDELL  NAMED  MAN  OP 
THE  YEAR  IN  GEORGIA 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

or   GEOBCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  January  1972  edition  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Parmer  magazine  a  high  tribute 
was  paid  to  one  of  my  beloved  constit- 
uents. The  Progressive  Farmer  named 
Tom  M.  Cordell,  who  is  dean  and  coordi- 
nator of  continuing  education  at  Abra- 
ham Baldwin  College  in  Tifton,  Ga.,  the 
1971  man  of  the  year  in  service  to  Geor- 
gia agriculture.  Dean  Cordell  is  a  man 
of  great  devotion,  a  man  of  great  ability, 
and  a  man  of  great  integrity.  It  is  al- 
together fitting  that  he  should  have  been 
honored  in  such  a  manner.  I  Join  with  all 
other  Georgians  in  this  salute  to  Dean 
Tom  Cordell  and  thank  him  for  the  job 
he  has  done  for  agriculture  and  wish  him 
the  best  In  the  future.  Following  is  a  news 
story  that  appeared  In  Dean  Cordell's 
hometown  newspaper,  the  Dally  Tifton 
Gazette,  and  an  editorial  from  the  same 
paper: 

Man  of  the  Year  in  Georgia  :  Coroell 

Honored  for  Agricultural  Service 
(Note. — Tom  M.  Cordell,  dean  and  coordi- 
nator of  continuing  education  at  Abraham 
Baldwin  College  here,  has  been  named  as  the 
1971  Man  of  the  Year  in  Georgia  Service  to 
Agriculture  by  "The  Progressive  Parmer." 
Cordell  has  been  associated  with  ABAC  for 
the  past  31  years  and  is  married  to  the  for- 
mer Ruth  Pollock.  The  couple  has  two  chil- 
dren, Tom  Jr.  and  John.  They  attend  First 
Baptist  Church.  Three  other  Tift  Countians 
have  been  so  honored  through  the  years. 
They  are  Dr.  George  P.  Donaldson,  Dr.  Glenn 
Burton  and  Byron  L.  Southwell.  The  follow- 
ing story  is  from  the  January  1972  issue  of 
"The  Progressive  Fanner,"  edited  by  Ver- 
non Miller.) 

In  the  past  31  years  Tom  Cordell  has 
touched  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Georgians. 
And  few  of  them  ever  really  realized  it. 
Throughout  these  three  decades  Cordell 
has  been  the  heart,  hands,  and  feet  of  more 
than  1,000  short  courses,  seminars,  vfork- 
shops,  and  non-credit  courses  held  at  Abra- 
ham Baldwin  Agricultural  College,  Tifton. 
Some  120,000  people  have  attended  these 
sessions. 

Cordell  came  to  ABAC  In  1940  aa  a  27- 
year-old  high  school  principal  and  vo-ag 
teacher.  He  was  hired  by  then-president  Dr. 
George  King  to  be  Director  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion. (He  now  holds  the  title  of  Dean  of 
College  and  Coordinator  of  Continuing  Edu- 
cation.) He  didn't  waste  any  time  in  getting 
the  short  courses  off  and  running 

In  his  first  two  years,  28  such  courses  were 
held  with  a  total  attendance  of  1,399  people. 
And  many  of  these  courses  were  one-week 
sessions. 

After  a  World  War  n  tour  of  duty  as  a 
Navy  lieutenant,  Cordell  rejoined  ABAC 
with  the  added  title  of  Academic  Dean.  He 
started  right  where  he  left  off  and  has  been 
expanding  ABAC'S  Influence  over  G«c»'gla 
ever  since. 

"In  the  beginning  we  had  one  purpose  in 
mind — help  improve  the  economy  of  Geor- 
gia." says  Cordell.  "And  this  has  remained 
our  goal." 

In  recent  years  Cordell  has  also  led  in  the 
addition  of  courses  of  Interest  to  business- 
men, law  officials,  and  homemakers.  "We're 
a  state-supported  school,  ao  we're  trying  to 
be  of  as  much  service  as  we  can  to  all  the 
people  of  Georgia,"  says  Cordell. 
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other  type  courses  are  now  being  offered 
in  addition  to  the  traditional  short  courses. 
One  is  the  noncredlt  course  that  is  con- 
ducted one  night  per  week  for  eight  weeks. 
Included  are  such  subjects  as  bookkeeping, 
welding,  computer  progranunlug,  sewing,  and 
mechanics. 

Workshop  sessions  that  Include  a  lull  week 
or  more  of  instruction  are  also  being  offered. 

Not  one  to  ever  become  self-satisfied,  Cor- 
dell is  constantly  evaluating  and  re-evalu- 
ating this  entire  continuing  education  pro- 
gram. He  works  hard  at  keeping  in  contact 
wltli  the  people  he  is  trying  to  serve.  And 
be  makes  full  use  of  an  advisory  council  that 
meets  each  year  to  offer  suggestions — and 
criticisms. 

"Probably  the  real  reason  that  Tom  has 
done  such  a  great  Job  is  that  he's  human 
oriented — not  necessarily  Job  oriented,"  says 
one  of  his  associates.  "He  makes  an  honest 
effort  to  give  people  what  they  want  and 
need." 

This  same  person  goes  on  to  describe  Cor- 
dell as  "foundation  stock."  "He's  not  flashy, 
but  he  sure  does  get  the  job  done." 

Cordell's  ideas  and  philosophies  reach  out- 
side Georgia  through  his  efforts  as  a  consult- 
ant with  the  American  Association  of  Junior 
College  Prc^am  for  Developing  Institutions. 
He  is  also  a  member  and  former  president 
of  the  Georgia  Association  of  Junior  Col- 
leges, an  active  Kiwanlan,  and  Baptist. 


RicHLT  Deserved 

Georgia's  "Mr.  Short  Course,"  Dean  Tom 
M.  Cordell  of  Abraham  Baldwin  College, 
richly  deserves  being  named  the  Man  of  the 
Year  In  Service  to  Georgia  Agriculture. 

That  award  was  bestowed  upon  Dean  Cor- 
dell this  week  by  the  "Progressive  Farmer" 
magazine,  which  annually  makes  such  selec- 
tions. 

For  the  past  31  years.  Dean  Cordell  has 
touched  the  lives  of  thousands  of  citizens, 
farmers  and  urban  dwellers  alike,  throughout 
the  Southeast  with  his  famed  short  courses 
at  Abraham  Baldwin. 

More  than  a  thousand  courses  have  been 
held  during  those  years  and  over  100,000  in- 
dividuals have  attended  the  various  seminars, 
workshops,  non-credit  courses  and  the  like 
which  Dean  Cordell  has  guided  with  a  knowl- 
edgeable hand. 

During  the  time  Dean  Cordell  has  been  at 
ABAC,  the  short  course  program  has  ex- 
panded greatly  and  has  grown  from  purely 
agricultural  aspects  into  such  fields  as  taxes, 
law  enforcement,  homemaklng  and  even 
more  specialized  classes  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  Georgians. 

Dean  Cordell  is  the  fourth  Tift  Oountlan  to 
be  so  honored.  Previous  selectees  include  Dr. 
Glenn  Burton,  grass  geneticist;  Dr.  George  P. 
Donaldson,  former  ABAC  president  and  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Georgia  Peanut  Com- 
mission, and  Byron  L.  Southwell,  former 
head  of  animal  husbandry  at  the  Coastal 
Plain  Experiment  Station. 

Each  of  these  men  has  made  contributions 
which  have  spread  far  beyond  Georgia  and 
far  beyond  America,  touching  the  lives  of 
people  around  the  world. 

Dean  Cordell  Joins  this  circle  now.  We  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  achievements  and  thank 
him  for  all  that  he  has  done  for  so  many 
through  the  years. 


SPECIAL  TAX  RATES  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACmrSETTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
most 2  months  ago  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  brought  long  overdue 
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national  attention  to  the  serious  prob- 
lems facing  the  elderly.  It  is  my  hope  that 
many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  con- 
ference will  be  enacted  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Clearly  there  are  a  multitude  of 
tasks  facing  us  if  the  elderly  are  to  re- 
ceive the  decent  life  they  have  a  right  to 
receive.  Perhaps  paramount  among  the 
tasks  we  face  is  the  pressing  need  for 
better  tax  rates  for  the  elderly.  Sylvia 
Porter  commented  on  tliis  in  the  Decem- 
ber 22,  1971,  Boston  Herald  Traveler  in 
an  article  entitled  "Special  Tax  Breaks 
for  the  Elderly."  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  her  column  which  follows: 

Special  Tax  Price  "Breaks"  For  Elderly 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Item;  President  Nixon  scored  a  great  hit 
when  he  appeared  before  the  recent  While 
House  Conlerence  on  Aging  and  pledged  lu 
try  to  "ease  the  crushing  burden  of  properly 
taxes" — but  the  fact  iS  that,  at  last  count,  ;^l 
states  already  offer  some  kind  of  break  on 
property  taxes  to  older  hozneowners. 

'lo  lUusorate,  in  New  York  City  older,  lower- 
income  homeowners  are  eligible  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  50  per  cent  in  the  assessed  valuation 
of  their  homes.  In  Colorado,  a  credit  of  up  to 
$200  Is  allowed  lor  low-income  homeowners 
aged  65  and  older.  In  Connecticut  the  65- 
and-over  homeowner's  property  taxes  are  not 
permitted  to  rise  if  he  or  sl).e)  meets  certain 
low-Income  tests  and  has  occupied  the  home 
in  that  state  for  at  least  five  years. 

Item:  Many  states  also  have  liberal  tax 
roles  covering  medical  deductions  and  re- 
tirement Income. 

In  North  Dakota,  all  medical  expenses  are 
deductible  from  state  Income  taxes.  In  New 
Jersey,  aU  drug  costs  are  deductible.  In  Wis- 
consin, teachers'  retirement  benefits  and  the 
retirement  benefits  of  Mil\^aukee's  police 
and  firemen  are  non-taxable. 

A  trend  Is  developing  in  many  areas  of  life 
toward  financial  concessions  from  both  non- 
public and  public  sources  to  help  older  peo- 
ple add  a  little  more  dignity,  variety — and 
financial  security — to  their  lives.  Among  the 
most  important  Is  the  tax  break  offered  by 
st^ate  and  local  governments.  Where,  then, 
might  you  find  out  what  breaks  are  avail- 
able to  you? 

Check  your  state  department  of  aging 
and-or  department  of  taxes  for  rules  applying 
to  you. 

If  you  are  a  member  of  the  American  Assn. 
of  Retired  Persons,  send  for  this  organiza- 
tion's unique  pamphlet  "71  Tax  Facts  for 
Older  Americans"  (the  AARP's  address  Ls 
1225  Connectlcutt  Ave.,  N.W.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036).  The  pamphlet  contains  a  con- 
cise rundown  on  all  major  state  tax  reg^ula- 
tions  of  interest  to  older  Americans. 

Consult  the  local  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice— which  may  be  among  those  that  have  set 
up  special  tax  counseling  services  for  older 
citizens.  By  the  IRS's  own  estimate,  ONE- 
HALF  of  all  older  Americans  may  be  OVER- 
PAYING their  Federal  Income  taxes  because 
they  do  not  understand  the  rules  covering 
them! 

Other  concessions  also  are  being  offered 
to  older  Americans — for  Instance,  discounts. 

In  St.  Petersbtu-g,  Fla.,  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  other  cities,  members 
of  the  AARP  can  order  by  mall  prescription 
drugs,  sickroom  supplies  and  certain  health 
aids  at  savings  which  may  amount  to  50 
per  cent  or  even  more.  The  association  also 
offers  its  2,750,000  meml>ers  cut-rate  life  in- 
surance, health  Insurance  and  automobile 
Insurance. 

In  Philadelphia,  a  chain  of  21  movie  thea- 
ters now  offers  50  cent  discount  on  each 
movie  to  moviegoers  over  the  age  of  60  who 
Join  the  chain's  special  movie  club. 

In  New  York,  the  Hunter  College  Concert 
Bureau  recently  posted  a  price  of  $1  per 
ticket  for  certain  concerts  for  those  aged  65 
or  over. 
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In  a  growing  number  of  cities,  reports  Har- 
vest Years  magazine,  Senior  Citizens'  coun- 
cils are  bargaining  with  pharmacies  to  offer 
cut  rates  on  prescription  drugs  to  older  cus- 
tomers. 

Across  the  country,  mounting  niunbers  of 
banks  are  offering  free  checking  accounts  for 
older  Americans  and  auto  insurance  com- 
panies are  offering  over-65  drivers  good-driver 
discounts  of  5  per  cent  or  more.  In  one  plan, 
older  drivers  participating  in  a  "Driver  Im- 
provement Program,"  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  quaUfy  for  a  10  per 
cent  discount. 

And  restaurant  chains  are  offering  discount 
meals — especially  in  neighborhoods  In  which 
large  numbers  of  elderly  citizens  live.  Typi- 
cal discounts:  10  to  15  per  cent.  Other  res- 
taurants are  olfermg  low-cost  take-out  meals 
for  shut-ins.  Typical  cost:  $1  per  meal  or  $2 
for  three  meals.  Meanwhile,  there  is  a  power- 
ful movement  among  airlines — domestic  and 
international — to  give  big  fare  discounts  to 
older  Americans,  some  proposals  involving 
fare  cuts  of  up  to  50  per  cent  and  more. 

To  pursue  this,  ask  about  special  discounts 
that  might  apply  to  you  at  any  senior  cit- 
izens center,  local  welfare  and  social  serv- 
ice organization,  the  Model  Cities  office,  the 
local  United  F\ind's  Information  and  Re- 
ferral Service.  Ask  your  bank  If  you  qualify 
for  a  no  service  charge  checking  account. 


'AINT  SUPPOSE  TO  DIE  A  NATURAL 
DEATH" 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  19.  1972 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Mel- 
vin  Van  Peebles,  the  noted  black  drama- 
tist, has  taken  his  talent  to  Broadway 
and  Broadway  is  the  beneficiary.  The 
Ambassador  Theater  in  New  York  Is  cur- 
rently resounding  with  the  musical 
sounds  of  "Ain't  Suppose  to  Die  a  Nat- 
ural Death." 

In  recent  years,  Broadway  has  come 
under  criticism  for  its  repeated  insist- 
ence on  feeding  pablum  to  the  public. 
Now  we  are  offered  something  truly  dif- 
ferent— a  musical  with  a  message.  In 
its  concept,  execution,  and  musical  form, 
'Aint  Suppose  to  Die  a  Natural  Death" 
shatters  traditions  and  explodes  myths. 
It  is  a  poem,  written  on  the  underside 
of  American  life.  It  is  a  compassionate 
and  unsentimental  representation  of  the 
lives  of  millions  of  black  Americans 
whom  society  has  banished  to  a  never- 
never  land  characterized  by  humilia- 
tion, misery,  self-hatred,  poverty,  and 
ignorance.  Mr.  Van  Peebles,  with  the 
skill  of  a  master  surgeon  exposes,  layer 
by  layer,  the  inner  soul  of  hustlers,  pimps, 
lesbians,  homosexuals.  Junkies,  and 
winos.  He  shows  us  their  shortcomings, 
but  he  also  gives  us  their  dreams. 

Mr.  Van  Peebles  tells  us  quite  a  bit, 
dramatically,  about  an  America  which 
has  created  and  permits  to  exist  the  ugly 
conditions  in  which  many  millions  of 
Americans  are  forced  to  carve  out  their 
lives. 

The  audience  laughs,  it  sits  in  wonder 
and  amazement,  and  some  people  even 
weep  a  little.  But  all  who  see  the  play 
are  enlightened  and  entertained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "Aint  Suppose  to  Die  a 
Natural  Death"  is  a  monumental  piece 
of  theater  which  no  one  can  afford  the 
luxury  of  missing. 
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Al^SOP  ON  PAKISTAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach 
herewith  two  articles  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  by  Joseph  Alsop,  one  titled  "In- 
dian Aims  on  Pakistan"  of  December  29, 

1971,  and  the  other  "The  New  Misin- 
formation" of  Wednesday,  January  19, 

1972,  which  I  think  will  be  of  some  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues  and  a  full  im- 
derstanding  of  the  major  problems  in- 
volved between  Pakistan  and  India  in- 
sofar as  the  United  States  was  concerned. 
In  the  article  in  today's  Washington 
Post,  Mr.  Alsop  outlines  in  detail  the 
major  points  of  history  and  the  back- 
ground of  what  the  United  States  did  to 
keep  India  from  completely  crushing 
Pakistan.  From  my  separate  investiga- 
tion of  the  facts,  I  find  that  Mr.  Alsop's 
articles  are  true — in  background  as  well 
as  in  facts. 

The  articles  follow : 

Indian  Aims  on  Paicistan 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Ou  the  eve  of  the  final  cease-fire,  the 
Uiiited  States  government  had  urichal- 
leugeable  information  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment's determination  to  cause  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  surviving  western  half  of 
Pakistan.  Indian  forces,  strongly  superior  In 
arm.s.  were  already  moving  up  to  engage  the 
large  part  of  the  West  Pakistani  Army  on  the 
Kashmir  front. 

Dismemberment  of  West  Pakistan  would 
have  been  the  automatic  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  the  army,  which  was  the  In- 
dian aim.  While  in  Washington,  the  sainted 
Indira  Qandhl  had  rather  openly  hinted  at 
dismemberment  in  her  talks  with  President 
Nixon,  for  she  bitterly  complained  that 
Pakistan's  northwest  and  northeast  frontier 
areas,  Pusbtunistan  and  Beluchlstan,  had 
been  "unjustly"  allotted  to  the  wicked 
Pakistanis. 

While  the  Indian  forces  were  moving  up. 
moreover,  Mrs.  Gandhi's  great  protectors  and 
sponsors,  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin,  were 
far  from  inactive.  Moslem  states  as  far  away 
as  Turkey  got  stern  Soviet  diplomatic  warn- 
ings not  to  react  in  any  way  to  the  fate  of 
their  fellow  Moslems  In  Pakistan.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Afghanistan  was  under  severe 
Soviet  pressure  to  move  troops  toward  the 
frontier  as  another  threat  to  the  Pakistanis. 
Besides  satisfying  Indian  vengefulness. 
there  was  a  practical  object.  The  desired  dis- 
memberment of  Pakistan  was  to  deprive  the 
Pakistani  remnant-state  of  any  common 
frontier  with  Tibet,  and  thus  with  Commu- 
nist China. 

Such  was  the  situation  President  Nixon 
faced,  whea  he  ordered  elements  of  the  Pa- 
cific fleet  to  steam  towards  the  Indian  Ocean. 
And  he  further  allowed  It  to  be  hinted  that 
he  might  not  be  able  to  go  to  Moscow,  after 
all. 

Concurrently,  the  President  made  the  most 
powerful,  even  risky,  personal  representa- 
tlon.s  to  the  Soviet  leaders.  Thus  the  Indian 
plan  to  continue  the  war  against  West  Paki- 
stan was  called  off  at  the  last  moment — and 
by  Soviet  command ! 

These  are  the  plain,  unpalatable  facts,  as 
documented  history  will  one  day  show  them. 
The  facts  are  worth  relating  at  this  late  date, 
because  they  have  been  concealed  by  liberal 
ientimentallty  and  democratic  partisanship. 
The  background  facts  are  also  worth  relat- 
ing. In  the  early  'BO's  to  begin  with,  when 
President  Kennedy  signed  his  treaty  with 
Pakistan,  an   approximate  military  balance 
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existed  between  Pakistan  and  India.  But  that 
balance  was  then  progressively  upset,  by  the 
combined  action  of  American  liberal  senti- 
mentality and  hard-headed  Soviet  planning. 
Although  U.S.  military  aid  officially  con- 
tinued, Pakistan  was  left  with  an  army  and 
air  force  that  grew  more  and  more  obsolete 
with  every  year  that  passed.  The  Soviets,  see- 
ing their  chance,  then  stepped  in  to  provide 
India  with  modern  arnts  on  the  most  lavish 
scale.  Thus  Pakistan  was  already  hopelessly 
outgunned,  when  Sheikh  Mujibur  Rahman's 
separatist  Awami  League  won  the  East  Paki- 
stan election  a  year  ago. 

With  the  superior  military  power,  Mrs. 
Ghandl  soon  saw  the  chance  that  the  East 
Pakistan  election  gave  her.  The  simplest 
proof  is  the  fact  that  Indian  divisions  began 
to  move  up  to  the  East  Pakistan  frontier  last 
winter. 

This  was  considerably  before  Sheikh  Mu- 
jibur Rahman  gave  the  signal  for  insurrec- 
tion last  March.  No  one  but  a  fool  can  doubt 
that  he  gave  that  signal  with  full  assurance 
of  the  Indian  aid  that  the  East  Pakistani 
rebels  promptly  received. 

The  West  Pakistani  government  can  be 
criticized  for  Its  handling  of  Sheikh  Mujibur. 
beyond  doubt.  The  U.S.  government  can  also 
be  criticized  for  falling  to  respond  with 
greater  promptitude  and  firmness  to  the  new 
situation  the  Indians  and  the  Soviets  bad 
created. 

For  the  Soviet  role,  please  remember,  was 
decisive  from  start  to  finish.  The  sainted 
Indira  would  not  have  dared  to  send  a  soldier 
across  the  Pakistani  frontier,  if  she  had  not 
had  the  crucial  Soviet  guarantee  against 
Pakistan's  Chlne.'^e  Communist  allies. 

The  resulting  strong  possibility  that  India 
will  therefore  become  a  vast  new  Soviet  stra- 
tegic base-area,  is  what  should  mainly  mat- 
ter to  this  country.  It  Is  what  fully  Justifies 
the  comparison  of  these  events,  attributed  to 
Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  to  Adolf  Hitler's  reoccu- 
pation  of  the  Rhineland. 

Read  what  the  virtuous  European  and 
American  left  said  about  the  Rhineland, 
really  Hitler's  first  step  forward  on  the  road 
to  war.  Then  the  present  American  liberal 
blather  about  India  will  not  surprise  you. 

The  New   Misinfoemation 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

The  extent  to  which  the  country  Is  being 
currently  misinformed  about  vital  matters, 
is  splendidly  Illustrated  by  the  fashionable 
handling  of  the  most  recent  Installment  of 
the  Anderson  papers.  Jack  Anderson  himself, 
who  ably  secured  these  secret  documents, 
presented  his  original  excerpts  for  what  they 
were  worth,  so  to  say. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  sequels  by 
others.  To  begin  with,  the  new  documents 
offer  the  clearest  proof  the  U.S.  government 
had  (or  believed  It  had)  conclusive  proof  of 
the  Indian  government's  desire  to  destroy 
West  Pakistan. 

Here,  In  fact,  Is  CIA  EMrector  Richard 
Helms,  speaking  on  December  8,  1971,  on  this 
crucial  point  of  Indira  Oandhi's  intentions. 
"Before  heeding  a  U.N.  call  for  a  ceasefire,  she 
intends  to  straighten  out  the  southern  border 
of  Azad  Kashmir.  It  is  (further)  reported 
that  prior  to  terminating  present  hostilities, 
Mrs.  Gandhi  Intends  to  eliminate  Pakistan's 
armor  and  air  force  capabilities." 

Eliminating  Pakistan's  armor  and  air  force 
capabilities  would  have  amounted,  of  course, 
to  smashing  all  the  remaining  armed  forces 
in  West  Pakistan.  With  the  armed  forces 
smashed,  in  turn.  West  Pakistan  would  un- 
questionably disintegrated,  as  Dr.  Henrv  A. 
Kissinger  rightly  pointed  out  at  the  same 
meeting  of  the  Washington  special  action 
group.  Dismembering  West  Pakistan  was  in 
truth  Mrs.  Gandhi's  real  aim — until  her  So- 
viet protectors  told  her  she  must  stop  on 
December  12,  1971,  four  days  after  the  date  of 
the  new  Anderson  document. 

With  the  state  department's  Incorrigible 
fondness  for  looking  on  the  good  side,  As- 
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slstant  Secretary  Joseph  Slsco  plaintively  re- 
plied to  Helms  that  the  Indian  foreign  min- 
ister had  denied  any  ambition  for  "West 
Pakistan's  territory."  Yet  be  did  not  dis- 
pute Helm's  assessment  of  the  Indian  inten- 
tion to  smash  the  Pakistani  armed  forces,  for 
good  and  all. 

The  truth  is,  Slsco  could  not  dispute  the 
Helms  assessment,  for  he  was  well  aware  of 
the  'conclusive  proof"  in  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment's hands.  Furthermore,  Slsco  freely  ad- 
mitted the  correctness  of  Dr.  Kissinger's 
assessment  of  the  results,  asstimlng  the  Pak- 
istani armed  forces  were  going  to  be 
smashed. 

No  one  else  at  the  meeting  cast  any  other 
real  doubt  on  the  Helms  report  and  the  Kis- 
singer assessment.  In  the  circumstances,  it  is 
therefore  a  mite  odd  that  the  great  news- 
paper publishing  the  new  Anderson  docu- 
ment went  out  of  its  way  to  pooh-pooh  the 
whole  idea  of  any  such  "conclusive  proof,"  as 
firbt  revealed  by  this  reporter. 

The  New  York  Times  front  page  headline 
on  the  new  document  further  announced 
laat  "Packard  opposed  Kissinger  on  India." 
Ill  reality,  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  David 
Packard  broadly  and  rather  strongly  sup- 
ported the  policy  of  the  President— which 
Dr.  Kissinger  was  merely  expounding. 

What  Packard  "opposed"  (as  inquiry  would 
have  revealed)  was,  Instead,  the  State  De- 
partment policy  on  a  specific  point.  This  was 
attempting  to  channel  new  arms  for  Pakistan 
through  Jordan  and  other  Islamic  states.  The 
under  secretary  of  defense  sensibly  thought 
it  was  more  wise  to  "tell  the  truth  and  shame 
the  devil,"  by  giving  the  new  arms  directly  to 
West  Pakistan  if  the  need  arose — although  it 
does  not  appear  clearly  in  the  present  docu- 
ment. 

Here,  then,  was  a  perfectly  genuine  docu- 
mentary fragment  of  the  record,  wblcb  led  to 
the  grossest  possible  misrepresentation  of  the 
true  record.  In  passing,  the  fragmentary 
character  of  the  document  needs  emphasis. 
The  special  action  group,  from  wblcb  the 
Anderson  documents  originated,  was  solely 
concerned  with  day-to-day  Implementation 
of  policy. 

The  policy  Itself  had  been  pre-declded  and 
subsequently  reexamined  under  the  Presi- 
dent's leadership,  at  several  meetings  of  the 
National  Security  Council.  In  addition,  lesser 
reexaminations  were  made  by  another  body, 
the  special  Review  Oroup.  Thus  there  was 
no  reason  even  to  discuss  "the  conclusive 
proof"  at  meetings  of  the  special  action 
group. 

It  can  be  argued  that  President  NUon  was 
right  or  wrong  in  wishing  to  prevent  West 
Pakistan's  dismemberment  by  India,  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  this  was  what  President  Nixon  did 
prevent.  Furthermore,  he  prevented  it  by 
.sheer,  cold  courage. 

He  had  to  warn  the  Soviet  leaders  of  the 
worst  possible  kind  of  Soviet-American  show- 
down, short  of  actual  war,  to  get  the  Kremlin 
to  order  Mrs.  Qhandi  to  agree  to  a  cease  fire 
without  delay.  It  took  Mrs.  Ohandl  four  days 
to  yield,  too,  for  she  only  gave  to  Soviet 
pressure  on  December  16,  1971.  Surely  these 
facts  are  a  bit  more  Interestmg  than  the  cur- 
rent deluge  of  misinformation. 


COURT  OPINION  CBS  AGAINST  FCC 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  January  19.  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
this  year  of  the  presidential  election,  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  took  a  step  toward  solving 
what  could  have  been  a  vexing  problem. 


January  19,  1972 

The  case,  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, Inc.  against  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  and  United  States, 
respondents  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee and  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee overturned  the  FCC  decision  granting 
the  Republican  National  Committee  time 
to  respond  to  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  which  was,  in  turn,  respond- 
ing to  the  President. 

When  the  President  makes  a  speech  on 
national  television  or  conducts  a  press 
conference,  no  one  could  argue  that  it  is 
not  newsworthy.  When  the  President's 
aides  speak  for  him,  that  is  also  news- 
worthy. As  the  incumbent,  any  President 
has  great  access  to  the  media,  access 
which  is  denied  other  politicians.  The 
President  makes  policy,  yet  he  is  also  a 
politician.  And  as  the  highest  elected 
official  of  his  party,  he  reflects  a  partisan 
stance. 

The  opposite  party,  whichever  it  hap- 
pens to  be,  has  a  right  to  respond  to 
Presidential  statements.  But  if  the  Presi- 
dent's party  then  decides  it  should  re- 
spond to  the  rebuttal,  we  are  opening  the 
airwaves  to  a  merry-go-round  of  rhet- 
oric. In  the  court's  opinion,  the  FCC 
"waffled"  under  pressure  when  it  was  put 
to  the  test. 

The  opinion  by  Circuit  Judge  J  Skelly 
Wright  though tfuUy  examines  the  prob- 
lem whUe  ruling  for  CBS.  At  this  time  I 
insert  the  opinion  into  the  Record  The 
opinion  follows : 

[U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit.  No.  24.655] 

Columbia  Bhoadcasting  System,  Inc  peti- 
tioner V.  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission AND  United  States  of  America 
'so/^'*°^NTS,  Democratic  National  Com- 
MirrEE  AND  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee, intervenors 

[No.  24,659] 
Democratic  National  Committee,  petitioner 
V.  Federal  Communications  Commission 
AND  UNriED  States  op  America,  respond- 
ents. Republican  National  Committee 
intervenob 

Petitions  for  Review  of  Orders  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission. 

Decided  November  15,  1971 

3fr.  Timothy  B.  Dyk  for  petitioners.  Messrs. 
J.  Roger  Wallenberg,  Ezekiel  G.  Stoddard 
Daniel  Marcus  and  Frank  W.  Lloyd  III  were 
on  the  brief  for  petitioners  in  No.  24,'655 

Mr.  Daniel  R.  Ohlbaum,  Deputy  General 
Counsel,  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, for  respondents. 

Messrs  Richard  E.  Wiley,  General  Counsel, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  John 
ti.  Lonlin,  Associate  General  Counsel,  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  and 
Stuart  F  Feldstein.  Counsel,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  were  on  the  brief 
for  respondents. 

jnTjo^/  1^^°^°^^  Pierson.  with  whom  Mr. 
James  J.  Freeman  was  on  the  brief,  for  In- 
tervenor  Republican  National  Committee 

^essrs.  Joseph  A.  Califlano,  Jr.,  David  H. 
fn.  .^.^  ^'"*'"*  ^"if^an  were  on  the  brief 
nJP^*'^*?'*^'"  1^1  No.  24,669  and  intervenor 
Dem(x;ratlc     National     Committee     In     No 

r„^7°'i  Wright,  Tamm  and  Robinson.  Cir- 
cmi  Judges. 

Opinion  filed  by  Wright,  Circuit  Judge. 
Concurring  opinion  filed  by  Tamm,  Circuit 
Judge. 

Wright,  Circuit  Judge:  The  question  on 
these  appeals  is  whether  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  abused  Its  discre- 
tion In  holding  that  a  25-mlnute  program 
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broadcast  by  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, setting  forth  views  on  pubUc  Issues 
In  response  to  views  previously  presented  by 
the  President  and  presidential  spokesmen  in 
a  number  of  broadcast  appearances,  gave  rise 
to  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  to  provide  comparable 
reply  time  to  partisan  Republican  spokes- 
men. For  reasons  that  foUow,  we  reverse  the 
Commission's   order. 


Television  has  become,  in  recent  years,  a 
principal  vehicle  by  wblcb  the  President  pre- 
sents to  the  public  his  views  on  Important  Is- 
sues of  the  day.  Indeed,  no  single  fact  of  our 
changing  political  life  overrides  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  expansion  of  the  President's 
ability  to  obtain  immediate  and  direct  access 
to  the  people  through  the  communlcatlona 
media.  For  the  words  of  the  President,  speak- 
ing as  he  does  both  in  bis  constitutional  roles 
of  chief  executive  and  commander-ln-cblef 
and  In  bis  extra-constitutional  role  as  bead 
of  his  party,  carry  an  authority,  a  prestige 
and  a  visibility  that  have  a  counterpart  In  no 
other  institution. 

Moreover,  there  is  an  inherent  newswortbl- 
iiess  in  anything  the  President  says.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  huge  direct  audiences.  In  most 
cases  over  all  nationwide  commercial  tele- 
vision and  radio  networks  simultaneously, 
all  of  what  he  says  is  later  reported  some- 
where and  somethlug  of  what  be  says  Is  re- 
ported almost  everywhere.  In  the  case  of  the 
Incumbent  administration,  these  buUt-ln  ad- 
vantages of  the  presidency  in  forging  public 
opinion  have  been  used  to  an  unprecedented 
degree.  In  his  first  18  months  In  office.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  appeared  on  network  prime  time 
(7:00  to  11:00  P.M.)  television  as  often  as 
Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy  and  John- 
son combined  in  a  comparable  period  dtu-lng 
their  administrations.' 

The  President's  extensive  use  of  the  media 
cannot,  of  course,  be  faulted,  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  the  distillation  of  an 
informed  public  opinion  such  appearances 
play  a  very  basic  role.  But  if  the  words  and 
views  of  the  President  become  a  monoUtblc 
force,  if  they  constitute  not  Just  the  most 
powerful  voice  In  the  land  but  the  only  voice, 
then  the  delicate  mechanism  through  which 
an  enlightened  public  opinion  Is  distilled, 
far  from  being  strengthened.  Is  thrown  dan- 
gerously off  balance.  PubUc  opinion  becomes 
not  Informed  and  enlightened,  but  Instructed 
and  dominated. 

To  minimize  the  risks  of  such  Imbalance 
and  to  preserve  the  essential  Integrity  of 
"politics  through  communication,"  the  tele- 
vision networks,  under  the  occasional  prod- 
ding of  the  courts  and  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  have  attempted  to 
achieve  a  balanced  presentation  of  opposing 
opinions.  This  balancing  process  has  ex- 
tended not  only  to  regularly  scheduled  news 
broadcasts,  specials  and  documentaries,  but 
also  to  provision  of  free  time  to  leaders  of  the 
principal  opposition  party  to  respond  to  prior 
presidential  appearances." 

In  this  spirit,  on  June  22,  1970  CBS  offered 
Lawrence  O'Brien,  Chairman  of  the  Democra- 
tic National  Committee  (DNC) .  25  minutes 
of  broadcast  time  for  presentation  of  views  of 
the  Democratic  Party  on  public  Issues.  The 
offer  was  made  in  light  of  the  "cumulative 
impact  of  broadcast  appearances  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  party  In  office"  and  "the  dis- 
parity between  presidential  appearances  and 
the  opportunities  available  to  the  principal 
opposition  party"  in  order  to  achieve  "fair- 
ness and  balance  in  the  treatment  of  public 
issues."'  The  format  and  content  of  the 
"Loyal  Opposition"  broadcast  were  left  to  Mr. 
O'Brien  to  fashion  In  conformity  with  the 
stated  purpose  of  the  offer.  CBS  did  not  dic- 
tate which  of  the  particular  issues  discussed 
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by  the  President  were  to  be  covered,  the  al- 
location of  time  to  be  made  among  such  Is- 
sues, or  the  spokesman  to  be  used. 

Mr.  O'Brien  accepted  the  CBS  offer  and  the 
broadcast  was  aired  on  July  7,  1970.  The  for- 
mat employed  involved  presentation  of  ex- 
cerpts of  previously  broadcast  presidential 
statements  ou  various  Issues,  followed  by 
a  critical  commentary  or  rebuttal  by  Mr. 
O'Brien  as  to  each  presidential  statement.' 
Topics  covered  Included :  ( 1 )  the  state  of  the 
economy;  (2)  the  nation's  crime  problem: 
(3)  civil  rights  for  blacks  and  other  minori- 
ties; (4)  federal  expenditures  for  defense 
versus  public  domestic  Issues;  (5)  air  and 
water  pollution;  (6)  dissent  and  national 
unity;  and  (7)   the  war  in  Indochina.' 

On  July  8,  1970,  the  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  (KNC)  re- 
quested CBS  to  provide  free  time  to  RNC 
comparable  to  that  afforded  for  the  July  7 
broadcast.*  Shortly  thereafter,  having  re- 
ceived no  reply,'  RNC  filed  a  petition  with 
the  Commission  requesting  that  "the  Com- 
mission •  •  •  make  Its  views  known  to  CBS 
that  their  failure  to  afford  forthwith"  an 
opportunity  to  RNC  to  reply  to  the  July  7 
broadcast  "would  constitute  a  violation  of 
the  Fairness  Doctrine  and  CBS's  obligations 
as  a  licensee  of  broadcast  stations." ' 

In  substance,  RNC  argued  that  a  national 
committee  such  as  DNC  was  an  Inappropriate 
spokesman  "to  discuss  specific  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  Issues — the  'gut  Issues.' " » 
RNC  alleged  that  the  result  was  "a  political 
attack  on  the  President  and  his  party." 
rather  than  an  "issue-oriented  response" 
Finally,  RNC  asserted  that  the  O'Brien  broad- 
cast had  injected  a  "fresh  issue  not  specifi- 
cally treated  by  any  Presidential  speech: 
which  political  party  should  hold  power."" 
RNC  concluded,  therefore,  that  Mr.  O'Brien's 
treatment  of  this  "which  party"  issue  gave 
rise  to  a  duty  on  the  part  of  CBS.  under  the 
Commission's  fairness  doctrine,  to  afford 
time  for  RNC  to  present  the  other  side  of  the 
is.sue." 

On  July  23,  1970.  CBS  submitted  a  letter 
m  opposition.'-'  and  a  week  later  RNC  filed 
its  reply."  Then,  on  August  18,  1970,  the 
Commission  released  its  memorandum  opin- 
ion and  order  »  disposing  of  five  fairness  doc- 
trine complaints,  including  that  of  RNC." 
In  granting  the  relief  requested,  the  Com- 
mission specifically  rejected  RNC's  argu- 
ment that  national  committees  are  Inappro- 
priate spokesmen  to  respond  to  policy  Is- 
sues raised  by  presidential  appearances.'* 
Rather,  the  Commission  stated  a  new  basis 
for  its  decision. 

Although  the  Commission  agreed  that 
"CBS  has  acted  In  good  faith"  and  "Is  to 
be  commended  for  its  concern,"  "  it  faulted 
CBS  for  falling  "to  have  exercised  journalis- 
tic supervision  to  assure  fulfillment  of  its 
purpose"  of  allowing  the  principal  opposi- 
tion party  an  opportunity  to  reply  to  the 
President  on  major  Issues  discussed  in  prior 
presidential  appearances."  The  Commission 
held  that,  since  Mr.  Nixon's  recent  speeches 
had  "largely  concentrated"  on  the  Indo- 
china war  Issue,  CBS  should  have  taken  steps 
to  insure  that  the  DNC  broadcast  similarly 
concentrated  on  this  Issue  and  should  not 
have  permitted  Mr.  O'Brien  to  devote  as 
much  time  as  he  did  to  the  other  six  Issues 
previously  discussed  by  the  President."  In 
making  this  determination  of  "unrespon- 
siveness." the  Commission  failed  to  explain 
why  it  limited  Its  consideration  solely  to 
Mr.  Nixon's  five  speeches  on  Vietnam.  It  did 
not  consider,  for  example,  other  presidential 
speeches  occurring  both  before  and  after 
these  five,  other  forms  of  presidential  ap- 
pearances (such  as  press  conferences),  and 
televised  presentations  by  administration 
spokesmen  other  than  the  President." 

Having  found  the  broadcast  to  be  "un- 
responsive." however,  the  Commission  then 
concluded  that  it  therefore  fell  within  the 
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ambit  of  tlie  Commission's  recent  Zapple 
ruling^'  which  held  that,  where  a  broad- 
caat  licensee  has  sold  time  to  supporters  of 
a  particular  candidate  during  an  election 
period,  he  may  not  decline  to  sell  equivalent 
time  to  supporters  of  that  candidate's  op- 
ponents.*^ As  a  result,  the  Commission  held 
that,  although  this  was  not  a  precise  "equal 
opportunities"  situation,  since  the  DNC 
broadcast  "did  deal  to  some  extent  with  the 
Cambodian  issue,  to  which  the  President  has 
made  the  five  noted  addresses," »  "fairness 
requires  CBS  to  extend  some  time  to  RNC  or 
a  partisan  Republican  spokesman,  to  answer 
matters  raised  In  the  DNC  broadcast."" 

On  August  20,  DNC  flled  a  petition  for 
reconsideration  of  the  Commission's  Initial 
opinion*  In  Its  petition,  DNC  urged  that  the 
July  7  broadcast  was  not  Intended  by  any  of 
the  parties  Involved  as  a  response  to  the 
President  on  the  war  Issue  alone,  as  the 
Commission  had  "erroneously"  aspumed.-"" 
DNC  contended  that  It  had.  In  fa«t,  re- 
sponded to  presidential  appearances  con- 
cerned with  each  of  the  Issues  discussed  In 
the  broadcast.^  Attached  to  the  petition  were 
excerpts  from  the  "Loyal  Opposition"  broad- 
cast and  corresponding  excerpts  from  numer- 
ous televised  appearances  of  the  President  on 
each  of  the  Issues  Involved.-*  DNC  argued 
further  that  presidential  use  of  television  had 
created  a  serious  imbalance  and  that  the 
partial  redress  of  that  Imbalance  would  be 
vitiated  by  an  RNC  reply  to  the  O'Brien 
broadcast.  It  expressed  a  fear  that  the  net- 
works would  be  inhibited  from  carrying  such 
DNC  broadcasts  In  the  future  or  would  cen- 
sor them  to  avoid  the  effects  of  the  Commis- 
sion's ruling.-*  RNC  flled  an  opposition  to  the 
DNC  petition  on  August  25,*'  to  which  DNC 
responded  on  September  9.'» 

CBS  also  sought  reconsideration  of  the 
August  18  order.'^  While  conceding  that  the 
O'Brien  broadcast  was  partisan,  CBS  argued 
that  the  broadcast  had  been  devoted  to  vigor- 
ous discussion  of  specific  Issues.  It  pointed 
out  that,  contrary  to  the  Commission's  Im- 
pression, CBS  had  not  Intended  to  limit  the 
July  7  appearance  to  the  Indochina  war  Issue 
and  that  CBS  had  fully  presented  the  views 
of  the  President  and  other  members  of  his 
administration  on  all  Issues  discussed  by 
Mr.  O'Brien  on  that  broadcast.^  Consequent- 
ly, CBS  urged.  It  would  be  grossly  unfair  to 
require  that  time  be  provided  for  a  reply  by 
the  President's  party  to  a  prior  reply  to  the 
President,  since  any  such  requirement  would 
give  the  views  of  the  President's  party  double 
exposure.'"  Finally,  the  CBS  petition  cited  a 
precedent,  completely  Ignored  In  the  initial 
Commission  order,  that  it  asserted  was  con- 
trolling. In  the  Hays  case.^s  CBS  had  denied 
a  request  by  a  Democratic  Party  spokesman 
for  an  opportunity  to  reply  to  a  Republican 
response  to  President  Johnson's  1968  State 
of  the  Union  address.  The  Commission  re- 
jected a  Democratic  complaint  that  CBS 
had  violated  the  fairness  doctrine  in  refusing 
to  provide  time  for  a  second  Democratic 
broadcast.  CBS  asserted  that  Hays  was  essen- 
tially indistinguishable  from  the  Instant 
controversy.* 

The  RNC  opposition  to  the  CBS  petition 
for  reconsideration  <"  stated  that  the  "funda- 
mental defect"  of  the  CBS  petition  was  its 
"refusal  to  recognize  or  accept  the  Commis- 
sion's well-supported  factual  conclusion  that 
the  DNC  broadcast  of  July  7,  1970,  was  parti- 
san rather  than  issue-oriented."  "  RNC  ar- 
gued that  the  Commission's  decision  was  not 
based  on  any  Imbalance  created  by  the  DNC 
broadcast  with  regard  to  discussion  of  pub- 
lic Issues  previously  raised  by  the  President, 
but  solely  on  the  ground  that  the  DNC  broad- 
cast was  partisan  in  nature.  Further,  RNC 
Implicitly  admitted  that  Hays  was  contrary 
to  the  Commission's  August  18  ruling,  but 
apparently  suggested  that  It  be  overruled.* 
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Upon  completion  of  the  pleadings,"  the  Com- 
mission, on  September  24,  1970,  released  a 
memorandum  opinion  and  order  denying  the 
DNC  and  CBS  petitions  for  reconsideration." 
Since  the  parties  apparently  had  "miscon- 
strued" its  earlier  ruling,  however,  the  Com- 
mission decided  to  expound  at  greater  length 
the  reasons  for  that  decision.  The  Commis- 
sion made  clear  that  the  ruling  was  in  no 
way  based  on  the  partisan  content  of  the 
July  7  broadcast.  To  the  contrary,  in  inform- 
ing the  public  on  Issues  raised  In  presiden- 
tial broadcasts,  "the  presentation  can  be 
hard-lilttlng  and  partisan."  " 

The  Commission  conceded  also  that  Its 
Augirst  18  ruling  "did  not  take  into  account 
the  overall  presentations  of  CBS  on  the  is- 
sues covered  In  the  July  7  DNC  broadcast, 
and  •  •  •  did  not  follow  the  general  fairness 
doctrine  pattern." «»  The  order  was  founded, 
rather,  on  a  "speciflc  corollary"  of  the  fair- 
ness doctrine — a  new  "political  party"  doc- 
trine derived  by  the  Commission  from  its 
Zapple  ruling,  supra.**  Concerning  the  ques- 
tion of  responsiveness,"  the  Oommisslon  held 
that  appeiwances  by  Republican  Party 
spokesmen  on  news-type  programs  were  Ir- 
relevant in  the  political  party  situation.**  As 
to  the  presidential  addresses,  the  Commis- 
sion reafOrmed  Its  position"  that  such 
speeches  are  subject  to  the  general  fairness 
doctrine,"  and  that  CBS  therefore  had  wide 
latitude  In  fashioning  counterbalancing  pro- 
gramming." However,  although  the  Commis- 
sion Implicitly  reversed  Its  earlier  assumption 
that  CBS'  offer  of  time  to  DNC  was  geared 
speclflcally  to  Mr.  Nixon's  televised  addresses 
on  the  Indochina  war  Issue."  It  held  that, 
since  the  President's  appearances  "had  by  far 
concentrated  on  [this  Issue]  •  •  •  it  would 
certainly  seem  that  CBS — concerned  to  have 
the  public  Informed  on  the  issues  covered 
by  the  President— would,  first  and  foremost," 
direct  Mr.  O'Brien  to  present  his  party's 
views  on  Indochina.*  In  essence,  then,  the 
Commission  ruled  that  CBS,  having  chosen 
not  to  dictate  the  content  of  the  July  7 
broadcast,  could  not  "avoid  the  consequences 
of  the  'political  party'  doctrine"  when  the 
O'Brien  broadcast  ranged  beyond  the  issues 
previously  raised  by  the  President." 

Finally,  the  Commission  never  addressed 
Itself  to  the  contentions  advanced  by  CBS 
concerning  the  Hays  ruling.  The  citation  of 
Hays  In  a  footnote,"  however,  indicates  that 
the  Commission  Intended  to  reaffirm  Hays, 
evidently  regarding  it  as  distinguishable 
from  the  present  case — although  no  basis 
for  such  a  distinction  was  stated. 

One  last  matter  must  be  mentioned  before 
turning  to  our  resolution  of  the  issues  pre- 
sented on  this  appeal.  Although  the  Com- 
mission's brief,  in  line  with  the  opinions  be- 
low, strenuously  argued  that  the  "unre- 
sponslvenees"  of  the  O'Brien  broadcast  gave 
rise  to  a  right  of  reply  in  favor  of  RNC,  at 
oral  argument,  to  the  astonishment  of  this 
court,  counsel  for  the  Commission  tipged  that 
we  disregard  the  responsiveness  issue  and, 
rather,  that  we  uphold  the  Commission's  or- 
der on  a  totally  new  ground — that  an  RNC 
reply  Is  mandated  simply  because  CBS  failed 
to  dictate  to  DNC  the  precise  issues  to  be 
discussed,  without  regard  to  the  actual  con- 
tent of  the  broadcast.  We  return  to  this 
matter  below. 

n 
Much  of  our  evolving  body  of  administra- 
tive procedure  rests  upon  the  cornerstone 
requirement  of  reasoned  decision  making.  2 
K.  Davis,  Administrative  Law  Tseatlse 
!  16.12  (1958).  Without  such  a  requirement, 
effective  Judicial  review  would  be  Imprac- 
tical if  not  Impossible,  and  administrative 
litigants  and  the  public  generally  would  be 
set  adrift  on  a  potential  sea  of  unconscious 
preference  and  Irrelevant  prejudice.  More- 
over, Judicial  vigilance  to  enforce  the  rule  of 
law  in  the  administrative  process  is  particu- 
larly crucial  where,  as  here,  the  area  under 
consideration  is  In  a  constant  state  of  fiuz 
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U.a.AppJ).0.  — ,  — ,  444  PJd  841,  852  (1971). 
We  do  not  challenge  the  Commission's 
well  established  right  to  modify  or  even  over- 
rule an  established  precedent  or  approach, 
for  an  administrative  agency  concerned  with 
furtherance  of  the  public  Interest  is  not 
bound  to  rigid  adherence  to  Ita  prior 
rulings."  Lodged  deep  within  the  bureau- 
cratic heart  of  administrative  procedure, 
however.  Is  the  equally  essential  proposition 
that,  when  an  agency  decides  to  reverse  its 
course,  it  must  provide  an  opinion  or  analysis 
Indicating  that  the  standard  is  being 
changed  and  not  Ignored,  and  assuring  that 
It  Is  faithful  and  not  indifferent  to  the  rule 
of  law."  Moreover,  as  this  court  has  em- 
phasized, the  Commission  "must  explain  Its 
reasons  and  do  more  than  enumerate  factual 
differences.  If  any,  between  •  •  •  (similar J 
cases;  It  must  explain  the  relevance  of  those 
differences  to  the  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act.""  In  our  view,  the 
Commission's  treatment  of  the  Hays  case  in 
the  proceedings  below  was  clearly  violative 
of  these  basic  tenets  of  administrative  law. 
The  Hays  rvUlng  arose  in  the  context  of 
President  Johnson's  1968  State  of  the  Union 
address."  As  it  had  done  In  the  preceding  two 
years.  CBS  Invited  Republican  congressional 
leaders  to  respond  to  the  President's  ad- 
dress. CBS  did  not  specify  which  of  the  many 
issues  discussed  by  the  President  should  be 
discussed  on  the  program,  require  that  those 
Issues  be  discussed  at  all,  or  allocate  time  for 
presentation  of  any  particular  issue.  The  re- 
sulting one-hour  broadcast  covered  a  full 
panoply  of  Issues,  devoting  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  to  some  issues  treated  only 
briefly  by  the  President,  while  Ignoring  oth- 
ers he  had  examined  at  length  "  Indeed,  the 
1968  Republican  broadcast  covered  a  range  of 
issues  at  least  as  broad  as,  If  not  broader 
than,  the  range  of  issues  discussed  in  the 
O'Brien  broadcast. 

The  Commission,  however,  sustained  CBS' 
refusal  to  provide  time  to  Democratic  con- 
gressional leaders  to  reply  to  the  196BJj"^j- 
publlcan  broadcast.  In  so  doing,  the  vjom- 
mlsslon  relied  upon  traditional  fairness  doc- 
trine principles,  stating  that  Its  role  was  not 
to  substitute  its  own  Judgment  for  that  of 
the  broadcaster,  but  rather  to  determine 
whether  the  licensee  could  be  said  to  have 
acted  in  good  faith  In  discharging  its  obliga- 
tion to  provide  a  balanced  presentation  of 
opposing  viewpoints.  The  Commission  con- 
cluded that  CBS  had  acted  within  the  wide 
discretion  afforded  it  under  the  fairness  doc- 
trine, and  therefore  held  that  the  Republi- 
can broadcast  did  not  give  rise  to  any  reply- 
to-reply  rights  in  favor  of  Democratic 
spokesmen. 

The  facts  of  these  two  cases  have  that  de- 
gree of  parallelism  which  entitles  both  peti- 
tioners and  this  court  to  a  full  explanation 
from  the  Commlselon,  and  not  from  Its  coun- 
sel on  appeal,  as  to  why  Hays  "should  be  Jet- 
tisoned without  giving  credence  to  the  charge 
that  similar  supplicants  receive  dissimilar 
dispensations."  F.T.C.  v.  Crowther,  139  U.S. 
App.  DC.  137.  141,  430  F.2d  510.  514  (1970). 
The  question  before  us,  then,  is  not  whether 
the  Commission  could  properly  abandon  or 
distinguish  Hays,  but  rather  whether  It  has 
sufficiently  identified  and  articulated  its 
reasons  for  doing  so. 

Although  Hays'  relevance  to  the  instant 
controversy  is  readily  apparent,  the  Commis- 
sion faUed  even  to  mention  It  in  Its  Initial 
order  of  August  18.  In  an  effort  to  rectify  this 
situation  and  to  compel  the  Commission  to 
face  up  to  Hays,  the  CBS  petition  for  re- 
consideration dealt  at  length  with  the  Hays 
question,  asserting  vigorously  that  Hays  was 
a  controlling  precedent  which  must  be 
squarely  confronted  by  the  Commission." 
RNC's  opposition  to  the  CBS  petition  im- 
plicitly acknowledged  the  relevance  of  Hays. 
but  suggested  that  it  simply  be  overruled." 
Undaunted,  the  Commission  persisted  in  its 
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attempt  to  sidestep  the  Issue  entirely.  Rather 
thi-n  face  up  to  the  apparent  conflict,  the 
Commission's  opinion  of  September  24  rel- 
egated Its  "discussion"  of  Hays  to  a  mere 
citation  m  a  footnote.*'  In  so  doing,  the 
Commission  sought  to  reaflten  its  earlier 
ruling,  in  the  apparent  belief  that  Hays  viras 
reconcilable  with  the  decision  here  under  re- 
view. The  Commission  made  no  attempt, 
however,  to  articulate  the  basis  for  recon- 
ciliation. 

Faced  with  two  facially  conflicting  deci- 
sions, the  Commission  was  duty  bound  to 
Justify  their  coexistence.  The  Commission's 
utter  failure  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
problem  constitutes  an  Inexcusable  depar- 
ture from  the  essential  requirement  of  rea- 
soned decision  making.  The  rule  of  law  is 
intended  to  eliminate  the  appearance  as  well 
as  the  reality  of  arbitrariness,  and  If  the  pub- 
lic's faith  in  Its  administrative  agencies  Is 
to  be  maintained,  it  Is  Imperative  that  these 
agencies  act  in  a  wholly  rational,  logical 
fashion,  completely  free  from  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  bias,  prejudice  and  improper  in- 
fluence. This  is  particularly  true  where,  as 
here,  the  agency  is  functioning  in  the  midst 
of  a  fierce  political  battle,  where  the  stakes 
are  high  and  the  outcome  can  affect  In  a 
very  real  sense  the  political  future  of  our 
Nation. 

The  Commission's  handling  of  this  case 
does  not  mark  its  finest  hour.  Put  to  the  test 
under  pressure,  it  waffled.  Unable  to  articu- 
late reasons  for  overruling  or  distinguishing 
Hays,  the  Commission  effectively  ignored  Its 
own  obvious  precedent.  Under  the  clrcum- 
staiices,  Its  arbitrary  action  may  not  stand."' 
lu 
Our  reversal  of  the  decision  below,  how- 
ever, is  not  premised  solely  upon  the  Com- 
mission's mistreatment  of  Hays,  for  we  And 
serious  fault  with  other  aspects  of  the  opin- 
ion as  well.  In  an  apparent  effort  to  avoid  a 
direct  confrontation  with  its  earlier  ruling  in 
Hays,  the  Commission  adopted  a  wholly  un- 
reasonable view  of  the  factual  setting  of  this 
controversy.  By  selecting  rigid  and  arbitrary 
blinders,  the  Commission  failed  to  see  be- 
yond Mr.  Nixon's  five  speeches  on  Vietnam  in 
evaluating  the  "responsiveness"  of  the 
O'Brien  broadcast.  The  result,  of  course,  was 
an  arbitrary  and  therefore  impermissible  ap- 
plication of  the  Commission's  own  "respon- 
siveness" doctrine. 

Congress  has  delegated  to  the  Commis- 
sion the  responsibility  to  ensure  that  broad- 
cast licensees  "operate  in  the  public  interest 
and  •  •  •  afford  reasonable  opportunity  for 
the  discussion  of  conflicting  views  on  Issues 
of  public  importance."  "^  Aa  a.  result,  a  court 
reviewing  agency  action  is  not  at  liberty  sim- 
ply to  substitute  its  own  Judgment  for  that 
of  administrative  officers  who  have  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  their  delegated  pow- 
ers."^' However,  these  powers  are  not  bound- 
less, and  unless  administrative  action  is  tem- 
pered by  Judicial  supervision,  "expertise,  the 
strength  of  modern  government,  can  become 
a  monster  which  rules  with  no  practical 
limits  on  Its  discretion."  «* 

Cognizant  of  the  potential  hazards  of  un- 
bridled administrative  discretion.  Congress 
has  wisely  devised  a  scheme  whereby  "agen- 
cies and  courts  together  constitute  a  'part- 
nership' In  furtherance  of  the  public  In- 
terest." "••  Thus  in  the  AdnUnistratlve  Proce- 
dure Act,  5  U.S.C.  §  706(1970) .  Congress  chose 
to  codify  the  long-standing  rule  that  courts 
must  "hold  unlaivful  and  set  aside  agency 
action  •  •  •  found  to  be  •  •  •  arbitrary,  cap- 
ricious, an  abuse  of  discretion,  or  otherwise 
not  in  accordance  with  law."  Our  task  here, 
then,  is  simply  to  determine  whether  the 
facts  confronting  the  Conunisslon  rationally 
support  its  ultimate  conclusion  that  the 
O'Brien  broadcast  was  "uiu-esponslve"  to 
prior  presidential  addreses."* 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  granting  RNC  a  right  to  reply  to  the 
"Loyal  Opposition"  telecast,  the  Commission 
shunned  all  reliance  on  the  traditional  bal- 
ancing principles  of  the  fairness  doctrine. 
Generally,    the    fairness    doctrine    requires 
"that   discussion   of   public   Issues   be   pre- 
sented on  broadcast  stations,  and  that  each 
side  of  those  issues  must  be  given  fair  cov- 
erage." Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  F.C.C, 
395  U.S.  367,  369  (1969).  See  Editorializing  by 
Broadcast  Licensees,  13  F.C.C.  1246   (1949); 
Applicability  of  the  Fairness  Doctrine  in  the 
Handling  of  Controversial  Issues  of  Public 
Importance   [Fairness  Primer],  29  Fed.  Reg. 
10415  (1964).  The  Uoensee  may  exercise  wide 
latitude    "in    determining    what    subjects 
should  be  considered,  the  particular  format 
of  the  programs  devoted  to  each  subject,  the 
different  shades  of  opinion  to  be  presented, 
and  the  spokesmen  for  each  f)oint  of  view." 
Editorializing  by  Broadcast  Licensees,  supra, 
13  F.C.C.  at  1251.  The  Commission's  role  in 
this  area   "is  not  to  substitute  its  Judgment 
for  that  of  the  licensee  *  •  •  but  rather  to 
determine  whether  the  licensee  can  be  said 
to  have  acted  reasonably  and  in  good  faith." 
Fairness  Primer,  supra,  29  Fed.  Reg.  at  10416. 
This  carte  blanch  licensee  discretion  has. 
however,  been  circumscribed  in  certain  areas 
where  it  has  been  felt  that  an  "equal  oppor- 
tunities" approach  might  better  serve  the 
end  of  fairness.  Thus  in  Section  315  of  the 
Communications    Act,""    Congress    declared 
that  a  station  permitting  use  of  Its  facilities 
by  one  candidate  for  public  office  during  a 
campaign  period  must,  with  certain  excep- 
tion:^, also  make  its  facilities  available  to  all 
other  candidates  for  the  same  office  on  a 
comparable  basis. 

Section  315,  however,  applies  only  "to 
campaign  appearances  by  candidates,  and 
not  by  family,  friends,  campaign  managers, 
or  other  supporters."  Red  Lion  Broadcasting 
Co  v.  F.C.C,  supra,  .395  U.S.  at  382.  Thus  to 
ensure  that  the  spirit  of  the  statutory  re- 
quirement Is  not  frustrated  by  discrimina- 
tion in  the  sale  of  air  time  to  the  supporters 
of  candidates,  the  Commission,  In  its  recent 
Zapple  ruling,'"  held  that  where  a  station 
sells  time  to  supporters  of  a  particular  can- 
didate during  an  election  campaign,  it  can- 
not refuse  to  sell  time  to  supporters  of  his 
opponents.* 

Arguing  that  "  "electioneering"  Is  a  con- 
tlniUng  process,"  ™  the  Commission  ruled  be- 
low that  the  Instant  controversy  must  be 
governed  by  principles  similar  to  those  first 
enunciated  in  Zapple.  Thus  the  Commission 
held  that,  whenever  a  spokesman  for  the 
party  in  opposition  utilizes  his  broadcast 
time  to  discuss  issues  not  previously  raised 
In  prior  presidential  appearances,  the  Presi- 
dent's party  is  entitled  to  reply,  without 
regard  to  the  overall  balance  that  may  exist 
if  all  televised  presentations  were  considered. 
On  this  appeal  we  need  not,  and  indeed  do 
not,  decide  whether  adoption  of  such  a  rule 
is  within  the  powers  of  the  Commission.  We 
hold  simply  that  in  the  context  of  the  pres- 
ent case  the  rule  has  been  applied  by  the 
Commission  in  a  wholly  irrational  and  there- 
fore Impermissible  manner. 

The  July  7  "Loyal  Opposition"  broadcast 
was  structured  around  presentation  of  ex- 
cerpts of  previously  aired  presidential  state- 
ments on  various  Issues,  followed  by  critical 
commentary  or  rebuttal  by  Mr.  O'Brien  as  to 
each  presidential  statement."  The  telecast 
covered  seven  separate  topics — the  Indochina 
war,  economic  policy,  crime,  civil  rights,  dis- 
sent, defense  spending,  and  the  environment. 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  treat- 
ment of  the  Vietnam  war  iasue,  however,  the 
Commission  deemed  the  broadcast  "unre- 
sponsive" to  prior  presidential  appearances .^-' 
In  reaching  this  conclusion,  the  Commission 
considered  only  those  speeches  of  the  Presi- 
dent which  were  televised  in  the  period  from 
November  3,  1969  to  June  3,  1970."  During 
this  period,  the  President  made  six  televised 
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speeches,  five  of  which  dealt  exclusively  with 
Indochina.'* 

As  a  result,  the  Commission  held  that, 
since  Mr  Nixon's  televised  speeches  "had  by 
far  concentrated  on  the  Indochina  war 
Issue,'  the  DNC  broadcast  should  "'first  and 
foremost"  have  been  geared  to  a  discussion 
of  that  issue.''  Mr.  O'Brien's  remarks  as  to 
the  other  six  Issues  were  deemed  "unrespon- 
sive." thereby  giving  rise  to  a  right  to  reply 
in  favor  of  RNC.  The  Commission's  analysis, 
however,  grossly  oversimplifies  a  problem  of 
considerable  complexity.  That  the  Presi- 
dent s  speeches  during  a  limited  period  of 
tune  "largely  concentrated  '  on  one  issue 
does  not  negate  the  Indisputable  fact  that 
the  President,  personally  and  through  his 
spokesmen,  had  extensively  expounded  the 
administration's  views  in  numerous  televised 
presentations  which  the  Commission  arbi- 
trarily Ignored. 

We  fail  to  see  the  logic  underlying  the 
Commission's  decision  to  limit  its  considera- 
tion solely  to  presidential  speeches  televised 
between  November  3,  1969  and  June  3,  1970. 
Indeed,  the  only  dlscprnible  purpose  served 
by  such  a  decision  is  the  creation  of  an 
illusion  that  Mr.  Nixon  had  not  previously 
addressed  himself  to  the  other  six  Issues  dis- 
cussed ill  the  O'Brien  broadcast.  Thus  the 
Commission  never  even  attempted  to  Justify 
its  choice  of  June  3,  1970  as  the  cutoff  date. 
The  O'Brien  broadcast  was  aired  on  July  7, 
1970.  and  CBS  offered  the  time  for  the 
broadcast  on  June  22.  This  being  so,  we  see 
no  sense  whatever  in  the  Commission's  re- 
fusal to  consider  a  22-minute  appearance  by 
Mr.  Nixon  on  June  17,  1970,^  which  dealt, 
not  with  Indochina,  but  with  the  economy 
generally  and  with  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment specifically — topics  covered  by  Mr. 
O'Brien  In  the  "Loyal  Opposition"  broad- 
cast." 

Similarly,  the  Commission  offered  no  ex- 
planation for  its  choice  of  November  3.  I9G9 
as  the  starting  date  for  its  analysis.  The 
July  7  presentation  was.  after  all.  the  first 
"Loyal  Opposition"  type  program  to  be  car- 
ried by  CBS  during  the  Nixon  administration 
other  than  the  traditional  response  by  Dem- 
ocratic congressional  leaders  to  Mr.  Nixon's 
1970  State  of  the  Union  address."-  Indeed,  on 
several  occasions  prior  to  the  July  7  broad- 
cast CBS  had  rejected  Democratic  pleas  for 
air  time  to  reply  to  previously  telecast  presi- 
dential statements.""  By  selecting  November 
3  as  a  starting  date,  however,  the  Commis- 
sion excluded  consideration  of  numerous 
pre-November  3  presidential  appearances, 
many  of  which  dealt  in  whole  or  in  part  with 
Issues  other  than  the  Vietnam  war."* 

Moreover,  the  Commission's  analysis  of  the 
"responsiveness"  issue  was  limited  solely  to 
an  evaluation  of  presidential  speeches.  The 
opinions  below  made  no  attempt  to  explain 

why  other  types  of  presidential  broadcasts 

such  as  televlsled  press  conferences — should 
be  Ignored.  In  a  footnote  to  Its  brief,"  how- 
ever, tile  Commission  urges  that  such  pres- 
entations should  not  be  taken  into  account, 
apparently  because  the  Commission  believes 
they  are  not  "voluntary,  live.  President-in- 
itiated appearances."  This  suggestion  not 
only  blinks  reality;  it  is  directly  contrary 
to  the  Commission's  treatment  of  press  con- 
fer.Mices  in  the  past.  The  Commission  has 
made  clear,  for  example,  that  press  confer- 
ence tj-pe  formats  are  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count In  evaluating  the  proper  balance  un- 
der the  fairness  doctrine.  Cf.  Eugene  J.  Mc- 
Carthy, 11  F.C.C.2d  511  (1968).  Moreover,  In 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc.  40 
F.C.C.  395  (1964).  the  Commission  squarely 
held  that  press  conferences  are  substantially 
within  the  speakers  control,  stating: 

(NJot  only  the  scheduling,  but  in 

significant  part,  the  content  and  format  of 
the  press  conference  Is  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  network.  Thus,  the  candidate  de- 
termines what  portion  of  the  conference  Is 
to  be  devoted  to  announcements  and  when 
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the  conference  Is  to  be  thrown  open  to  ques- 
tions." "- 

Thus  -.ve  6ee  no  reason  why  press  confer- 
ences should  not  also  be  taken  Into  account 
111  the  •■polliical  party"  situation.  Here,  Mr. 
NUoiis  press  conferences  broadcast  over 
CBS  both  before  '^  and  during  the  eight- 
month  period  chosen  by  the  Conunisslon 
dealt  substantially  with  Issues  other  than 
Vietnam.  Including  economic  policy,  stu- 
dent dissent  and  unity,  crime,  human  re- 
sources and  civil  rights,-'  all  subjects  cov- 
ered In  Mr.  O'Brien's  "unresponsive"  re- 
sponse. 

Finally,  although  the  Commission  noted  In 
a  somewhat  cursory  fashion  that  appear- 
ances by  Republican  Party  leaders  "on  news- 
type  programs  ldo|  not  satisfy  the  fairness 
requirement  In  the  "political  party'  situa- 
tion." '^■'  it  failed  even  to  mention  the  rele- 
vance of  televised  presentations  by  presiden- 
tial  spokesmen  on  other  than  "newstype" 
programs.  If  the  Commission  wishes  to  adopt 
a  "responsiveness"  test  in  implementing  its 
new  doctrine.  It  must  apply  this  test  ration- 
ally, and  a  blanket  exclusion  of  all  ap- 
pearances by  presidential  spokesmen  is  sim- 
ply not  rational.  The  President  speaKs  In 
many  voices,  and  It  makes  no  sense  to  pre- 
tend otherwise.  In  many  instances  the  Pres- 
idents  confidants — the  Vice  President,  his 
cabinet  officers,  and  other  administration  of- 
ficials— present  not  only  their  own  views 
as  individuals,  but  also  the  views  of  the 
man  they  represent.  Indeed,  at  times  they 
speak  subject  to  the  direct  authorization  of 
the  President  himself.  Thus  the  Commis- 
sion's absolute  exclusion  of  all  such  appear- 
ances cannot  be  sustained  as  a  rational  ex- 
erclsj  ot  administrative  discretion.  And  this 
is  all  the  more  true  where,  as  here,  many  of 
these  appearances  dealt  specflcally  wth  is- 
sues discussed  in  the  "Loyal  Opposition" 
broadcast* 

While  we  do  not  here  rule  on  the  propriety 
of  the  Commission's  new  "responsiveness" 
doctrine  itself,  we  do  note  that  in  many  In- 
stances Its  application,  by  creating  a  right 
to  reply  under  Zapple  even  though  no  fair- 
ness doctrine  imbalance  actually  axlsts,  may 
have  extremely  harsh  consequences,  not  only 
for  the  litigants  themselves,  but  for  society 
generally.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
power  of  the  media  in  shaping  public  opinion 
plays  a  paramount  role  In  our  present  politi- 
cal process.  Yet  any  misapplication  of  the 
Commission's  new  doctrine  would  seriously 
distort  this  power,  providing  the  President's 
party  with  "two  bites  of  the  apple" — with 
twice  the  opportunity  to  influence  public 
opinion  as  its  critics.  Such  a  result  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  representative  democracy  and 
imperils  the  very  traditions  upon  which  this 
nation  is  founded. 

To  avoid  these  consequences,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  tlie  Commission  exercise  extreme 
caution  in  applying  its  new  rule.  A  right  to 
reply,  in  this  context,  should  be  granted  only 
after  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  rele- 
vant facts.  The  Commission,  however.  In  con- 
structing its  new  rule  in  an  apparent  effort 
to  circumvent  Its  earlier  ruling  In  Hays,  dealt 
with  these  facts  in  a  notably  shoddy  fashion, 
arbitrarily  Ignoring  many  critical  aspects  of 
the  factual  setting  in  which  this  controversy 
arose.  The  Commission's  determination  of 
"non-responsiveness"  cannot,  therefore,  b« 
sustained. 

IV 

Finally.  In  a  gallant,  yet  misguided,  effort 
to  "save"  the  Commission's  ruling,  counsel 
for  the  Commission  at  oral  argument  abrupt- 
ly changed  gears,  urging,  contrary  to  the  pri- 
mary contentions  in  his  brief,  that  we  up- 
hold the  ruling  on  a  new  and  highly  strained 
Interpretation  of  the  opinions  below."  Ap- 
parently Inspired  by  a  belated  recognition  of 
the  pervasive  Irratioaallty  of  the  Commis- 
sion's treatment  of  the  "responsiveness"  Is- 
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sue.  counsel  seeks  now  to  abandon  that  ap- 
proach entirely,  substituting  Instead  what 
may  fairly  be  termed  a  "specification  of  is- 
sues"  rationale.  Thus  it  is  urged  that  RNC's 
reply  rights  derived  not  from  any  lack  of 
responsiveness  of  the  O'Brien  broadcast  but, 
rather,  solely  from  the  alleged  failure  of  CBS 
to  dictate  to  DNC  the  precise  issues  to  be  dis- 
cussed, without  regard  to  the  actual  content 
of  the  broadcast. 

We  are  cited  to  several  passages  from  the 
Commission's  opinions  as  supportive  of  this 
new  Interpretation.  Typical  of  these  is  the 
Commission's  statement  that  the  July  7 
broadcast  "was  'party-oriented'  rather  than 
'issue-oriented,'  because  of  CBS'  abstention 
In  this  critical  area  of  Issues  to  be  covered."  '** 
Taken  out  of  context,  such  declarations  may 
indeed  seem  to  suppwrt  the  logic  of  counsel's 
position.  When  placed  in  their  proper  per- 
spective, however,  these  statements  are  seen 
to  relate  to  the  "responsiveness"  approach 
actually  adopted.  Thus  it  Is  true  that  as  a 
factual  matter  CBS'  failiire  to  "exercise  Jour- 
nalistic supervision  '  led  to  the  grant  of  reply 
time  to  RNC,  but  only  because  the  resulting 
broadcast  was  itself  deemed  unuresponsive. 
In  other  words,  CBS  could  have  avoided  this 
result  had  it  specified  the  proper  issues  to  be 
discussed;  its  failure  to  do  so  enabled  Mr. 
O'Brien  to  make  an  "unresponsive"  presenta- 
tion.* Viewed  in  this  manner,  It  Is  clear  that 
tlie  Commission  did  not  attach  to  those  facts 
the  legal  significance  which  counsel  seeks 
now  to  transmogrify  into  dogma.  These  state- 
ments were  mere  factual  descriptions,  not 
legal  doctrine. 

We  therefore  cannot  accept  counsel's  new 
and  thoroughly  distorted  interpretation  of 
the  opinions  l>elow.  This  being  so,  we  are 
powerless  to  affirm  the  Commission's  ruling 
on  this  "specification  of  issues"  rationale,  for 
it  is  well  settled  that  a  reviewing  court  "may 
not  accept  appellate  counsel's  post  hoc  ra- 
tionalizations for  agency  action"  as  a  basis 
for  affirmance.  Burlirigton  Truck  Lines,  Inc. 
V.  United  States.  371  U.S.  156,  168  (1962). 
The  decision  must  stand  or  fall  "solely  |on| 
the  grounds  invoked  by  the  [Commission]." 
.S.fc'.C.  V.  Chenery  Corp..  332  U.S.  194.  196 
( 1967) .  Sec  N.L.R.B.  v.  Metropolitan  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  380  U.S.  438   (1966). 

Moreover,  even  if  we  were  to  accept  as 
valid  counsel's  novel  construction  of  the 
opinions  below,  the  decision  still  could  not 
be  affirmed  on  that  basis,  for  the  'speciflca- 
tlou  of  Issues"  rule  would  itself  fall  the 
prlmiiry  test  of  rationality."  Under  the  as- 
.ierted  rule,  had  CBS  prescribed  in  EWlvance 
the  precise  issues  Mr.  O'Brien  actually  dls- 
cu.ssed.  no  reply  rights  would  have  arisen. 
Yet  it  is  clearly  irrational  to  suggest  that 
the  mere  failure  to  specify  Issues,  by  Itself, 
somehow  fundamentally  alters  the  basic  na- 
ture of  the  broadcast  when  its  content  re- 
mains entirely  unchanged. 

Whether  the  Issue  Is  viewed  as  one  of  fair- 
ness on  the  substantive  issues  discussed  or 
equality  of  opportunity  as  between  political 
parties,  there  is  no  discernible  relationship 
between  the  existence  of  instructions  to  a 
parly  spokesman  as  to  the  specific  Issues  he 
should  discuss  and  tiie  fairness  of  the  cover- 
age achieved.  A  partisan  broadcast  is  not 
made  more  "party-oriented"  simply  because 
the  issues  covered  are  selected  by  the  spokes- 
man rather  than  by  the  network.  The  ques- 
tion of  fairness  cannot  so  readily  be  divorced 
from  the  actual  content  of  the  broadcast. 

Finally,  it  Is  highly  questionable  whether 
the  mandate  to  broadcasters  Inherent  in  this 
"specification  of  issues"  rationale  to  dictate, 
censor  or  restrict  partisan  political  spokes- 
men In  their  televised  presentations  accords 
with  the  commands  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. The  public  must  be  equipped  to  make 
hard  choices  between  competing  political 
philosophies.  This  end  is  best  served  when 
there  is  robust  debate  among  the  people 
most  directly  Involved — the  spokesmen  them- 
selves— not  where  the  operator  of  a  federally 
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licensed  facility  must  circumscribe  that  de- 
bate as  a  condition  precedent  to  airing  It  at 
all.  See  Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  F.C.C. 
supra.  Moreover,  since  presidential  addres.ses 
are  governed  solely  by  the  fairness  doctrine, 
and  not  by  the  'specification  of  issues"  ra- 
tionale, the  Commission's  extension  of  Zap- 
ple is  essentially  a  one-way  street.  This  is 
particularly  dangerous  where,  as  here,  appli- 
cation of  the  "specification  of  Issues"  doc- 
trine would  require  reply  time  for  the  party 
in  power  even  though  there  exists  neither  a 
fairness  doctrine  imbalance  nor  a  lack  of  re- 
sponsiveness as  to  the  particular  Issues  dis- 
cussed in  the  initial  broadcast.  Such  a  re- 
sult is  certainly  contra-faimess,  and  raises 
serious  questions  concerning  the  require- 
ment of  governmental  neutrality  in  the  area 
of  the  First  Amendment.  Cf.  Fowler  v.  Rhode 
Island.  345  U.S.  67  ( 1953) ;  Niemotko  v.  Mary, 
land.  340  U.S.  268  (1951).  For  all  these  rea- 
sons, then,  we  must  reject  counsel's  brave 
last-ditch  effort  to  salvage  the  Commission's 
ruling. 

The  sudden  promtUgatlon  of  the  "specifi- 
cation of  Issues"  Justification  for  the  ruling 
below  is  Just  one  more  step  in  the  Com- 
mission's seemingly  endless  attempt  through- 
out these  proceedings  "to  vindicate  its  own 
idiosyncratic  conception  of  the  public  inter- 
est ( and  I  of  the  requirements  of  free  speech." 
Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  F.C.C,  supra, 
395  U.S.  at  395.  Yet  the  need  for  an  informed 
public  opinion — the  great  driving  force  un- 
derlying any  working  democracy — is  simply 
too  great  to  be  subjected  to  the  vagaries  of 
irrational  and  arbitrary  decision  making.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  ruling  below, 
marked  as  it  is  by  a  succession  of  factual  dis- 
tortions and  shifting  Justifications,  must  be 
reversed  and  the  order  of  the  Commission  va- 
cated. 

So  ordered. 

Ta.mm,  Circuit  Judge,  concurring:  The 
administrative  process  requires  that  govern- 
ment agencies  and  commissions  Issue  rea- 
sons for  their  action.  Here  the  Commission 
has  outdone  itself  by  giving  four  reasons  for 
Us  fiction — al'oelt  different  reasons  at  each 
step  of  the  proceedings.  In  its  initial  order 
the  Commission  ruled  that  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  was  bound  to  grant  time  to 
the  Republican  National  Committee  because 
Chairman  O'Brien  referred  only  briefly  to 
the  war  in  his  statement  and  because  "The 
Loyal  Opposition"  was  party-oriented  rather 
than  issue-oriented,  thereby  bringing  this 
case  within  the  Commission's  Zapple "'  rul- 
ing. C.B.S.  and  D.N.C.  petitioned  for  a  hear- 
ing based  upon  their  claim  that  the  Com- 
mission had  overlooked  its  own  decision  in 
Hays."-  In  response,  the  Commission  denied 
the  petition  for  rehearing  on  a  new  ground — 
the  failure  of  C.B.S.  to  specify  which  issues 
O'Brien  could  raise  during  the  broadcast. 
The  Commission,  based  on  the  theory  "that 
'electioneering'  is  a  continuing  process"  (A. 
309),  applied  a  "sneciflc  corollary"  of  the 
fairness  doctrine  known  as  the  "political 
party"  doctrine  as  contained  in  Zapple.  (A. 
308).  The  Commlsssion  stated,  inter  alia: 

However  well-intentioned  CBS  was,  the 
result  here  was  simply  the  "p>olltlcal  party" 
situation  which  we  described  at  the  outset. 
It  was  "party-oriented"  rather  than  "issue- 
oriented,"  because  of  CBS'  abstention  in  t,his 
critical  area  of  issues  to  be  covered. 

(A.  311,  emphasis  supplied,  footnotes 
omitted.) 

In  its  brief  the  Commission  chose  to 
change  its  position  yet  a  third  time.  It 
claimed  that  special  circumstances  had  ren- 
dered the  general  doctrine  Inadequate  to  as- 
sure reasonable  opportunity  for  the  public  to 
receive  conflicting  views.  These  circum- 
stances, viz.,  a  speech  by  a  candidate,  po- 
litical editorializing,  or  a  speech  by  a  candi- 
date's supporters,  limit  the  broadcaster's  dis- 
cretion. The  FCC  was  not  concerned  with 
CBS'  overall  fairness.  It  claimed  that 
O'Brien's  presentation  was  not  responsive 
and  that  CBS  had  failed  to  assure  that  It 
would  be.  Even  though  the  FCC  was  cog- 
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nlzant  that  the  President's  numerous 
speeches  created  an  imbalance  on  the  war 
issue  requiring  presentation  of  the  other  side 
of  the  coin,  CBS'  fatal  error,  It  said,  was  In 
granting  time  to  D.N.C.  for  any  purpose 
without  supervision.  Therefore,  the  only  im- 
balance, the  Commission  contended,  was  one 
created  by  CBS  In  falling  to  give  R.N.C.  time 
to  respond  to  D.N.C.  Not  satisfied  with  even 
this  position  as  espoused  In  the  briefs,  the 
Commission  made  an  eleventh-hour  change 
in  Us  game  plan  at  oral  argument.  As  Judge 
Wright  points  out,  the  Commission  urged 
that  we  entirely  disregard  the  responsiveness 
issue  raised  in  the  briefs  and  affirm  the  FCC 
on  one  ground  and  one  ground  only — failure 
of  CBS  to  Instruct  D.N.C.  on  precisely  which 
Issues  to  raise  during  the  broadcast. 

I  can  neither  accept  nor  sympathize  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  Commission  has 
handled  this  litigation.  They  have  created  a 
debacle  In  seeking  a  sound  basis  for  their 
decision.  They  have  been  unable  to  bring  the 
case   at   bar  within   Zapple   and   have   been 
similarly    unable    to    distinguish    It    from 
Hays.  Their  opinions  at  the  hearing  level  as 
well  as  the  position  urged  in  the  briefs  and 
at  oral  argument  shows  a  capricious,  arbi- 
trary and  Inconsistent  approach  to  this  case. 
Tiie  Commission  cannot  constantly  change 
Us  position  quocumque  mod  velit.  I  feel  con- 
Strained   to   sound   a   trumpet   in   warning 
against    such    attempts    by    administrative 
agencies   to  play   fast  and   loose  with  their 
opponents  and  the  court.  This  court  will  not 
be  made  a  party  to  the  type  of  sham  pro- 
ceeding the  FCC  has  attempted  to  create  by 
its  inconsistent   changes   in    position.   Once 
the  FCC  enunciated  Its  position  on  the  Is- 
sue of  R.N.C.'s  right  to  reply  it  shoiUd  have 
possessed  the  courage  of  its  convictions  to 
uphold  that  position  and  the  reasons  tend- 
ered therefor,  or  if  convinced  of  Its  error,  re- 
versed its  position  rather  than  attempting  to 
obfuscate  both  the  Issues  and  the  Commls- 
slons  reasoning.  This  failure  to  reach  any 
coherent  approach  and  the  constant  shift- 
ing of  stance  by  the  Commission  leads  me, 
although  hesitantly,  to  conclude  that  by  giv- 
ing one  political  party  two  bites  of  the  pro- 
verbial apple  for  every  one  granted  to  the  op- 
posing  political   party  the  Commission  has 
taken  a  political  role  of  interference  con- 
trary to  all  of  the  teachings  of  administrative 
declslon-maklng.»» 

FOOTNOTES 


'  In  their  flrst  18  months  in  office.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  appeared  on  prime  time  net- 
work television  on  3  occasions.  President 
Kennedy  4  times.  President  Johnson  made  7 
such  appearances,  and  President  Nixon  14. 
These  flgtires  exclude  appearances  on  reg- 
ularly scheduled  news  broadcasts,  reports  on 
foreign  trips,  charity  appeals,  convention 
and  campaign  appearances  In  the  case  of 
President  Johnson,  and,  in  that  of  President 
Nixon,  his  Apollo  appearances.  Remarks  by 
Frank  Stanton,  President,  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System,  Park  City,  Utah,  July  10, 
1970,  A.  49,  50.  ("A.  — "  references  are  to  the 
Appendix  of  materials  from  the  record  be- 
fore the  Commission.) 

=  For  example,  during  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  administrations  CBS  has  made 
time  available,  following  the  President's 
State  of  the  Union  address,  to  congressional 
leaders  of  the  opposition.  See  CBS  Response 
to  Republican  National  Committee  Petition, 
A,  32,  38. 

'Telegram  from  Prank  Stanton,  President 
of  CBS,  to  Lawrence  O'Brien,  June  22,  1970 
A.  20-21. 

'The  presidential  statements  were  drawn 
from  his  Inaugural  and  State  of  the  Union 
addresses,  news  conferences,  and  special  ad- 
dresses on  such  matters  as  the  Cambodian 
invasion  and  the  veto  of  the  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  appropriations  bUl.  Mr. 
O'Brien  used  Mr.  Nixon's  nomination  ac- 
ceptance speech  to  llltistrate  his  views  on  the 
crime  problem,  and  a  broadcast  statement 


by  Vice  President  Agnew  to  supplement  a 
statement  by  President  Nixon  on  the  ques- 
tion of  dissent  and  national  imlty.  See  tran- 
script of  the  O'Brien  broadcast,  A.  23-31. 

'Following  the  O'Brien  broadcast,  there 
were  several  minutes  of  analysis  by  members 
of  the  CBS  news  staff  of  the  type  that  cus- 
tomarily foUows  presidential  appearances.  In 
addition,  a  few  CBS-afflllated  stations.  In- 
cluding the  5  CBS-owned  television  stations 
(but  not  the  CBS  television  network),  car- 
ried a  paid  political  fund  raising  announce- 
ment purchased  by  DNC  directly  from  the 
stations. 

•Letters  from  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Chair- 
man of  RNC,  to  Mr.  Stanton,  President  of 
CBS.  July  8,  1970,  A.  17-19. 

'A  reply  was  sent  on  July  15,  1970,  2  days 
after  RNC  filed  its  petition  with  the  Com- 
mission, denymg  reply  time  to  RNC.  CBS 
letter  to  Mr.  Morton,  Chairman  of  RNC,  July 
15,  1970,  A.  45. 
»A.  11. 
»A.  5. 

'"  A.  4  (emphasis  in  original) . 
"A.  4-10. 

■'CBS  pointed  out,  inter  alia,  that  (i) 
RNC  had  conceded  in  the  past  that  the  na- 
tional committee  chairman  of  the  principal 
opposition  party  was  an  appropriate  spokes- 
man to  reply  to  the  President  (CBS  noted 
that  the  then  chairman  of  RNC  had  re- 
quested and  received  time  in  1963  to  respond 
to  President  Kennedy's  televised  discussion 
of  tax  legislation),  A.  40-41;  (2)  the  sub- 
stantive issues  covered  In  the  July  7  broad- 
cast had  all  been  fully  covered  In  presidential 
appearances.  A.  34;  (3)  no  showing  had  been 
made  of  any  lack  of  fairness  In  the  overall 
treatment  by  CBS  of  any  of  these  issues,  A. 
34;  and  (4)  as  to  RNC's  contention  that  the 
O'Brien  broadcast  introduced  a  "fresh  issue" 
as  to  which  party  should  govern.  CBS  at- 
tempted to  show  that  the  President  himself 
had  addressed  the  "which  party"  Issue  in  his 
prior  broadcasts,  A.  34-35. 

'The  RNC  reply,  in  substance,  reiterated 
and  amplified  the  arguments  raised  In  Its 
initial  petition.  A.  61-73. 
"25  P.C.C.2d  283  (1970). 
'■The  other  4  complaints  were  concerned, 
in  particular,  with  the  extent  to  which  fair- 
ness had  been  achieved  by  the  3  major  com- 
mercial television  networks  in  their  coverage 
of  the  Indochina  war  Issue.  Part  E  of  the 
August  18  opinion,  •^•"52-59,  dealt  with  the 
RNC  petition. 

"'24  P.C.C.2d  at  301. 
"  Id.  at  800. 
"  id.  at  300  n.25. 
'» Id.  at  300 

="  These  questions  are  considered  In  depth 
In  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  opinion.  See 
text  accompanying  Notes  75-86.  infra. 

-'  PCC  letter  to  Nicholas  Zapple,  Communl- 
cations  Counsel,  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, 23  P.C.C.2d  707   (1970). 

-In  the  Zapple  ruling,  the  Commission 
also  said  that  the  Cullman  aspect  of  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  would  not  apply  to  broadcasts 
on  behalf  of  political  candidates.  In  Cullman 
Broadcasting  Co.,  25  Pike  &  Fischer  R.  R.  895 
( 1963 ) ,  the  Commission  held  that  a  licensee 
could  not  avoid  his  responsibilities  under  the 
fairness  doctrine  because  of  an  Inability  to 
obtain  paid  sponsorship  for  a  response  to  a 
particular  view  on  a  controversial  Issue  of 
public  Importance  even  though  the  Initial 
presentation  wa«  sponsored.  In  other  words, 
Zapple  held  that  an  Imbalance  In  the  finan- 
cial resoiu^es  of  candidates  could.  In  the 
public  Interest,  give  rise  to  an  Imbalance  in 
their  use  of  broadcast  facilities. 
'■'25F.C.C.2dat  301. 

-'  Ibid  The  result  as  to  the  RNC  petition 
was  concurred  in  by  5  of  the  7  Commission- 
ers, but  3  of  the  5  issued  separate  statements 
reflecting  widely  disparate  views.  Commis- 
sioner Robert  E.  Lee  stressed  an  alleged 
failure  of  CBS  to  limit  Mr.  O'Brien  "to  the  Is- 
sues originally  raised,"  but  ho  failed  to  iden- 
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tlfy  the  new  Issues  he  thought  had  been 
treated  In  the  July  7  broadcast.  Commis- 
sioner Lee  also  appeared  to  rest  his  conclu- 
sion In  part  on  the  selection  of  DNC  as 
spokesman,  contrary  to  the  main  opinion 
The  concurring  opinion  of  Chairman  Burch 
stressed  the  alleged  "person  or  party"  orien- 
tation of  the  O'Brien  broadcast,  again  with- 
out deflnltlon  of  that  term.  Chairman  Burch 
asserted  that  the  broadcast  "covered  Issues 
in  the  political  spokesman  arena,"  but  did 
not  explain  what  he  conceived  that  "arena" 
to  be.  Finally,  Commissioner  Johnson's  con- 
currence, which  was  "extremely  reluctant," 
was  premised  on  the  "content  of  the  DNC 
program."  However,  he,  like  his  brethren, 
failed  to  point  to  the  particular  content  that 
troubled  him. 

-■'A.     127.    Simultaneously,    DNC    filed    a 
motion   for    stay,    which    was    subsequently 
withdrawn  when   CBS  made  clear  that  it 
would  not  afford  time  to  RNC  tmtll  CBS 
had  exhausted  Its  rights  to  review. 
-•"A.  132. 
•^A.  137-138. 
--A.   144-190. 
*A.   130-131. 

"A.  192-202.  RNC  filed  a  petition  for  fur- 
ther relief  on  August  28,  1970,  in  which  it 
asked  the  Commission  to  direct  CBS  to  pro- 
vide it  with  reply  time  on  or  before  October 
10,  1970,  and  that  CBS  give  RNC  notice  at 
least  16  days  in  advance  of  the  date  on  which 
the  broadcast  was  to  occur.  A.  203-217.  CBS 
filed  an  opposition  and  RNC  a  reply,  in  Its 
September  24  order,  the  Commission  denied 
the  RNC  petition  In  this  respect,  25  FCC 
2d  at  746. 
s»  A.  280-290. 

^A.  218-270  (September  3,  1970). 
"A.  221-222.  CBS  submitted  an  appendix 
detailing  the  discussion  of  these  Issues  by  Re- 
publican spokesmen  by  date,  time  and  con- 
tent. A.  243-265.  CBS  also  pointed  out  that 
the  presidential  broadcasts  to  which  Mr. 
O'Brien  replied  had  constituted  "a  strong  en- 
dorsement of  Republican  [Party]  government 
and  contained  remarks  "extolling  the  virtues 
of  the  Republican  Administration  and  com- 
menting imfavorably  on  the  positions  or  ac- 
tions of  the  previous  Democratic  Admims- 
tration  and  the  current  Democrat-controlled 
Congress."  A.  226-227. 
^  A.  239-240. 

^  Letter  from  PCC  Chairman  Rosel  H.  Hyde 
to  Congressman  Wayne  L.  Hays,  February  9, 
1968.  FCC  Reference  No.  8830-S,   C2-105 
"A.  234-239. 
""A.  271-279. 
"*A.  271. 
'"'A.  274. 

'"  CBS  filed  a  reply  to  the  RNC  opposition 
to  its  petition  for  reconsideration,  A.  291-301 
«'26    F.C.C.2d    739    (1970).    The    petitions 
were  denied  by  a  4  to  2  vote.  Commissioner 
Cox,  who  had  conctured  In  the  August  18 
opinion,    had    since    left    the    Commission. 
Commissioner  Johnson  concurred  In  the  re- 
sult,  while   Commissioner   Bartley  wrote   a 
short    dissenting    statement.    Commissioner 
H.  Rex  Lee  dissented  without  opinion. 
•-25  F.C.C.2d  at  745. 
"Id.  at  742, 
"Id.  at  742-743. 
'Id.  at  743. 

"See  CaUfornia  Democratic  State  Central 
Committee,  20  Pike  &  Fischer  R.R.  867 
(1960);  Republican  National  Committee  3 
Pike  &  Fischer  R.R.2d  767  (1964). 

«"  Non-campaign  speeches  of  the  President, 
however,  were  held  to  be  exempt  from  the 
equal  opportunities  requirement  of  the  "po- 
litical party"  situation.  25  F.C.C.2d  at  744. 
'■•  Ibid. 
"  Ibid. 
•»  Id.  at  746. 
>  Ibid. 

"/d.  at746n.l6. 

"See,  e.g.,  F.C.C.  v.  WOKO,  Inc.,  329  US. 
223  (1946):  F.T.C  v  Crowther.  139  US-App 
D.C.     137,    140-141,    430    FM    610,    613-614 
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(1970) ;  Capitol  International  Airways,  Inc.  v. 
C.A.B..  129  US.AppX).C.  187,  392  F.2d  511 
(1968):  Pfiiladclphia  Television  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  V.  F.C.C..  123  U.S.App.  D.C.  298.  359 
P.2d  282  (1966) ;  James  S  Rivers.  Inc  (VfJAZ) 

V.  FCC.  122  US.AppD.C.  29.  351  F.2d  194 
(1965);  Giant  Food  Inc.  v.  F.T.C.,  116  U.S 
AppD.C.  227.  322  F.2ci  977  (1963).  See  also 
2  K.  Davis.  Administrative  Law  Treatise 
S  17.07   (1958). 

■  Secretary  of  Agriculture  v.  United  States. 
347  U.S.  645.  653  (1954) ;  Greater  Boston  Tele- 
vision Corp.  V.  F.C.C.. — U.S.App.D.C. — ,  — . 
444  F.2d  841.  852  (1971);  F.T.C.  v.  Growthcr. 
supra  Njte  53.  139  U.S.App.D.C.  at  141.  430 
F.2d  at  514;  Marine  Space  Enclosures,  Inc. 
V.  F.M.C..  137  U.S.App.D.C.  9,  17.  420  F.2d  577. 
585  (1969);  Herbert  Harvey,  Inc.  v.  NX.R.B., 
128  U.S.App.D.C.  162.  385  F.2d  684  (1967); 
Greensboro-High  Point  Airport  Authority  v. 
C.A.B.,  97  U.S.App.D.C.  358.  231  P.2d  517 
(1956).  See  also  2  K.  Davis,  supra  Note  53. 
I  16.12. 

'■•"  Melody  Music,  Inc.  v.'  F.C.C..  120  U.S. 
AppD.C.  241,  244.  345  F.2d  730.  733  (1965). 
Sec  also  Burinskas  v.  N.L.R.B.,  123  U.S.  App. 
DC.  143,  148.  357  F.2d  822.  827  (1966). 

•■'"  4  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  (hereinafter  "WCPD")  70-80 
(1968). 

"■•  114  Cong,  Rxc.  (Part  1)  882  (1968). 

■^  A.  234-239. 

"  A.  274. 

*'  25  F.C.C.2d  at  746  n.l6. 

■  See  authorities  cited  at  Note  54,  supra. 
"- Cominunlcations  Act   of   1934.    §  316(a) 

47  U.S.C.  §  315(a)    (1964). 

-■  Sec.  e.g.,  Udall  v.  Tallman,  380  U.S.  1 
(19f.5);  Farmers  Educational  &  Cooperatiir 
Union  v.  WDAY.  Inc..  360  U.S.  525  (1959i; 
Amcricaii  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  v. 
United  States,  299  U.S.  232  ( 1936) :  McCarthy 
V.  FCC,  129  U.S.App.D.C.  56.  390  F.2d  471 
(19C8);  Philadelphia  Television  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  V.  F.CC  .  supra  Note  53.  123  U.S.App. 
D.C.  at  299-300.  359  F.2d  at  283-284.  See  also 
1  K.  Davis,  ADMiNisTRAriVE  Law  Treatise 
i  5.03    (1958). 

"'Burlington  Truck  Lines.  Inc  v.  United 
States.  371  U.S.  156.  167  (1962).  quoting  New 
York  V.  United  States,  342  U.S.  882.884  (1951) 
I  dissenting  opinion)  (emphasis  omitted). 
Sec  Volkswagenwcrk  Aktiengesellschaft  v. 
F.M.C..  390  U.S.  261.  272  (1968):  American 
SiLip  Building  Co.  v.  N.L.R.B..  380  U.S.  300 
318   (1965). 

*••  Greater  Boston  Television  Corp.  v.  FCC, 

supra  Note  54. U.S.  App.  DC.  at ,  444 

P.2d  at  851.  Sec  United  States  v.  Morgan,  313 
U.S.  409,  422  (1941);  Niagara  Mohawk  Power 
Corp.  V  F.P.C  .  126  U.S.  App.  DC.  376.  383  ii. 
24.  379  F.2d  153,  160  n.  24  ( 1967 1 . 

"  While  the  exact  bounds  of  the  concept  of 
arbitrary  and  capricious  administrative 
action  are  not  precisely  defined  in  the  Act, 
it  is  well  settled  that  the  cere  of  the  concept 
is  the  notion  of  rationality.  See,  e.g..  Burl- 
ington Truck  Line^.  Inc.  v.  United  States, 
supra  Note  64,  371  U.S.  at  168;  Great  Boston 

Television  Corp.  v.  FCC.  supra  Note  54, 

U.S.  App.  D.C.  at ,  444  F.2d  at  850;  F.T.C. 

V.  Crowthcr  supra  Note  53.  139  U.S.  App.  D.C. 
at  141,  430  F.2d  at  514:  Paducah  Newspapers, 
Inc.  v.  FCC  134  U.S.  App.  D.C.  287.  288,  414 
F.2d  1183,  1134  (1969);  Grace  Line.  Inc.  v. 
F  .II.B..  2  Clr.,  263  F.2d  709,  711  (1959);  Van 
Curler  Broadcastina  Corp.  v.  United  States,  98 
U.S.  App.  D.C.  432,  435.  236  F.2d  727,  730,  cert. 
denied,  352  U.S.  935  (1956):  Willapoint  Oys- 
ters. Inc.  V.  EwinQ.  9  Clr..  174  P.2d  676.  695, 
cert,  denied.  338  U.S.  860  (1949). 

"^  CommuiUcations  Act  of  1934,  Tit.  Ill,  48 
Stat.  1081.  as  amended.  17  U.S.C.  §  301  et  seq. 
(1964).  Section  315  reads  in  pertinent  part: 

"(a)  If  any  licensee  shall  permit  any  per- 
son who  is  a  legally  qualified  candidate  for 
any  public  office  to  use  a  broadcasting  sta- 
tion, he  shall  afford  equal  opportunities  to 

rvll  other  such  candidates  for  tliat  office  iu  the 
M.se   L»r    such    t>roa<lca.si  jt^j^   station:    Provided.. 

That  such  licensee  shall  have  no  power  of 
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censorship  over  the  material  broadcast  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  No  obligation 
Is  impcsed  upon  any  licensee  to  allow  the  \me 

of  iti-.  Station  by  any  such  candidate.  Appear- 
i\:;ce  by  a  legally  qualified  candidate  on  any— 

( 1 )  bona  fide  newscast, 

(2)  bona  Ude  news  Interview, 

(3)  bona  fide  news  documentary  (if  the 
apperance  of  the  candidate  is  incidental  to 
t;-.e    presentation    of    the    subject   or   subjects 

covered  by  the  news  documentary),  or 

(4)  on-the-spot  coverage  of  bona  fide  news 
events  |it;cluding  but  not  limited  to  political 
conventions  aud  activities  incidental 
thereto) , 

shall  not  be  deemec!  to  be  use  of  a  broadcast- 
ing station  within  the  meaning  of  this  sub- 
section.  •    •    ••' 

''FCC  letter  to  Nicholas  Zapple,  supra 
Note  21. 

'•""  Aside  from  the.se  two  instances,  the 
equal  opportunities  approach  has  been  ap- 
plied also  in  both  the  "personal  attack." 
see  32  Fed.  Reg.  10303  (1967);  Red  Lion 
Broadcasting  Co.  v.  F.CC,  395  U.S.  367 
(1969),  and  "political  editorial."  see  47 
C.F.R.  §  73.123(C)    (1971),  situations. 

^•25F.C.C.2d  at  743. 

"'  See  Note  4,  supra. 

"»In  its  initial  opinion,  the  Commission 
made  clear  that  this  was  not  a  precise  equal 
opportunities  situation  because,  at  least  as 
to  the  time  devoted  to  discussion  of  the 
Indochina  war  issue,  the  O'Brien  broadcast 
had  indeed  been  "responsive,"  25  F.C.C.2d 
at  301, 

■  ■  It  is  evident  throughout  both  opinions 
below  that  the  Commission  considered  only 
those  speeches  broadcast  during  this  time 
period  in  reaching  itb  determination  of  "un- 
responsiveness." Sec  25  F.C.C.id  at  299-301, 
739-747.  The  Commission's  decision  to  limit 
its  consideration  to  this  particular  time  pe- 
riod may  be  traced  to  its  initial  decision  to 
dispose  of  the  RNC  complaint  in  conjunction 
with  several  other  complaints  which  were  in 
fact  addressed  speciflcally  to  the  President's 
recent  speeches  on  the  Indochina  war  issue. 
Thus  in  the  August  18  opinion  the  Commis- 
sion stated  that  it  had  "grouped  all  these 
complaints  because  •  •  •  they  all  involve 
a  common  problem  —the  discharge  by  broad- 
cast licensees  of  their  responsibilities  under 
the  faitaess  doctrine  in  dealing  with  the  In- 
dochina war  issue."  25  F.C.C.2d  at  291. 

In  the  other  complaints,  the  Committee 
for  Fair  Broadcasting.  Fourteen  United 
States  Senators,  and  Business  Executives* 
Move  for  Vietnam  Peace  all  urged  that  net- 
work coverage  of  the  presidential  addresses 
on  Vietnam  (referring  s;jeclficaUy  to  those 
.speeches  occurring  between  November  3,  1969 
and  June  3.  1970)  required  that  they  be 
given  comparable  time  and  format  to  present 
their  opposing  views.  The  Commission  re- 
fused to  order  the  networks  to  grant  time  to 
the^jC  complaluants  or  to  apply  an  equal 
opportunities  requirement  to  presidential  or 
other  official  appearances.  Tlie  Commission 
did  hold,  however,  that  format  should  be 
considered  in  determining  whether  a  licensee 
had  achieved  overall  fairness.  Accordingly,  in 
light  of  the  Imbalance  created  by  the  large 
number  of  presidential  addresses  on  Vietnam, 
the  Commission  required  the  networks  to 
make  additional  uninterrupted  time  avail- 
able to  spokesmen  selected  by  the  networks 
for  discussion  of  the  Indochina  war  Issue. 
Thus  consideration  of  the  RNC  complaint  In 
this  context  may  well  have  led  the  Com- 
mission to  mischaracterlze  that  complaint  as 
one  dealing  particularly  with  the  President's 
recent  speeches  on  Vietnam. 

■'The  5  speeches  on  Indochina  were  tele- 
cast on  November  3.  1969,  5  WCPD  1546;  De- 
cember 15.  1969,  5  WCPD  1752;  April  20, 
1970.  6  WCPD  553:  April  30.  1970.  6  WCPD 
596:  and  June  3,  1970,  6  WCPD  721. 

The  6th  speech  consl<iereci  by  the  Conra- 
mlsslon  was  the  President's  January  26.  1970 

appearance  explaining  his  veto  of  a  J20  bll. 
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lion  appropriations  bill  for  the  Departments 

of  Labor  and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
6   WCPD   76.   However,   no   weight   was   given 

to  this  address  lu  the  Commissions  deter- 
mination of  "unresponsiveness."  In  addition, 
a  7th  speech  televised  during  this  period,  the 
President's  January  22,  1970  State  of  the 
Union  message,  was  not  considered  by  the 
Commission  in  evaluating  the  responsiveness 
of  the  O'Brien  broadcast.  This  was  probably 
because  Democratic  congressional  leaders  had 
already  been  given  an  opportunity,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1970.  to  reply  to  this  particular  ad- 
dress. 

■  •  25  F.CC.  2d  at  745. 

--  6  WCPD  774. 

^  See  transcript  of  the  July  7  broadcast 
A.  23-31. 

^  See  Note  74,  aupra. 

™For  example,  CBS  earlier  refused  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Mansfield's  request  for  time 
to  respond  to  the  President's  June  17,  1970 
economic  message.  A.  140  n.l. 

""  On  August  8. 1969,  for  example,  the  Presi- 
dent delivered  an  extensive  televised  speech 
concerning  welfare  reform.  5  WCPD  1103.  In 
addition,  Mr.  Nixon  participated  In  numerous 
news  conferences  prior  to  November  3.  1969, 
dealing  with  a  wide  range  of  Issues.  See,  e.g.,  6 
WCPD  175  (January  27,  1969)  (Inflation  and 
recession,  crime);  5  WCPD  225  (February  6, 

1969)  (civil  rights,  defense  spending,  en- 
vironmental); 5  WCPD  360  (March  4.  1969) 
(Student  dissent  and  national  unity);  5 
WCPD  400  (March  14,  1969)  (defense  spend- 
ing, student  dissent  and  national  unity);  5 
WCPD  878  (June  19,  1969)  (inflation  and 
recession,  student  dissent  and  national 
unity) ;  5  WCPD  1327  (September  26.  1969) 
(Inflation  and  recession,  civil  rights,  student 
dissent  and  national  tmity). 

«» Respondents'  brief  at  3  n.l. 

»»40  F.CC.  at  397.  See  also  McCarthy  v. 
F.CC,  supra  Note  63. 

"  See  Note  80,  supra. 

"  See.  e.g.,  6  WCPD  (November  5,  1969) 
(inflation  and  recession,  crime);  5  WCPD 
1720  (December  8,  1969)  (clvU  rights,  spend- 
ing, student  dissent  and  national  unity);  6 
WCPD  76  (January  26,  1970)  (Inflation  and 
recession,  clvU  rights) ;  6  WCPD  616  (May  8, 

1970)  (unemployment,  student  dissent  and 
national  unity). 

»=  26  P.C.C.2d  at  743. 

"-'  For  example,  presidential  spokesmen  have 
frequently  appeared  on  CBS'  Face  the  Nation. 
See,  e.g.,  A.  248.  252  (Vice  President  Agnew) 
(February  1,  1970)  (dissent,  equal  rights, 
crime);  A.  249,  252  (vice  President  Agnew) 
(May  3,  1970)  (dissent,  crime);  A.  249,  250, 
255  (Herb  Klein.  Director  of  Communica- 
tions) (May  24,  1970)  (dissent,  economy,  hu- 
man resources);  A.  251-252  (Dr.  Paul  Mc- 
cracken. Chairman  of  the  President's  Coim- 
cil  of  Economic  Advisors)  (June  21.  1970) 
(economy) ;  A.  254-256  (Daniel  P.  Moynlhan, 
Counselor  to  the  President  for  Domestic 
Affairs;  Robert  Finch,  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  Walter 
Hlckel,  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior) 
(January  25,  1970)  (environment).  It  might 
be  argued  that  such  appearances  should  not 
be  considered  In  this  context  since  they  are 
ganerally  balanced  by  similar  appearances  by 
Democratic  spokesmen.  However,  the  issue 
under  the  Commission's  new  doctrine  is 
"responsiveness,"  not  "balance."  If  an  Im- 
balance was  created  by  the  O'Brien  broadcast. 
that  should  properly  be  treated  under  the 
fairness  doctrine,  not  the  more  stringent 
"equal    opportunities"   rule. 

^"  Commission  counsel,  Mr.  Ohlbaum.  is 
well  and  favorably  known  to  this  court.  Our 
references  to  his  efforts  to  save  the  Com- 
mission's opinions  are  not  Intended  as  a 
reflection  on  him. 

«« 25  F.C.C.2d  at  745. 

"•Indeed,  a  recent  Commission  decision 
lends  support  to  this  view  of  the  opinions  be- 

loTJsr.  In  De-mcxrratic  National  Co-m.mi.ttee.  

F.C.C.ad    —    (FCC    No.    71-882,    August   20, 

1971) ,  RNC  sought  time  to  reply  to  a  Demo* 
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cratlc  broadcast  telecast  on  April  22,  1971  by 
the  American  Broadcasting  Company.  The 

Conimisslon  rejected  the  RNC  demand,  how- 
ever, finding  the  situation  there  distlngiUsh- 
ablo  from  the  Instant  controversy.  In  so  find- 
ing, the  Commission  noted  that  Zapple,  as 
extended    by    the    Commission's    decision    In 

this  case,  "applies  only  to  appearances  by 
party  spokesmen  in  response  to  Presidential 
appearances  when  the  licensee  does  not 
specify  the  issues  to  l>e  treated  as  those  which 
were  discussed  by  the  President."  Slip  opin- 
ion at  7,  ^  14.  (Emphasis  added.) 

^' See  authorities  cited  at  Note  66,  supra. 

"Letter  to  Nicholas  Zapple,  23  P.C.C.2d  707 
(1970). 

'-Letter  from  Chairman  Rosel  H.  Hyde  to 
Hon.  Wayne  Hays.  Commission  Ref.  No.  8330- 
S;  C2-105  (1968). 

"  See  generally,  1  K.  Davis,  Administrative 
Law  Treatise,  !  1.03(1958). 
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OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
address  piven  before  th?  American  Oce- 
anic Organization,  Mr.  Peter  Hackes, 
NBC  news  correspondent,  spoke  on  the 
need  for  Increased  lines  of  comiiuni'-a- 
tion  between  the  scientific  world  and  the 
public.  I  .share  this  with  my  i^ollea8U?s : 
Communicate  or  Die 
(By  Peter  Hackes) 

I  needn't  tell  anyone  gathered  here  that 
there  are  problems  facing  the  oceanic  com- 
munity. From  nn  outlook  a  few  years  back 
which  was  even  brighter,  I  thought,  than  the 
NASA  space  exploration  situation  . .  .  the 
prospects  for  underseas  research  today  are 
much  bleaker  than  the  NASA  outlook-^and 
that's  not  good. 

Why?  I  suppose  the  most  obvious  answer 
is  the  price  tag  . . .  although  the  expectation 
for  Immediate  results — (returns,  if  you  will, 
for  dollars  Invested) — appears  to  me  to  be 
at  least  as  hopeful  In  underwater  research 
than  In  outer  space.  Certainly  the  possibili- 
ties of  assistance  to  mankind — an  improve- 
ment in  life  for  all  of  us — are  as  promls- 
lnf»  through  oceanic  activity  than  through 
space  research,  although  I'm  sure  I'd  have  a 
flght  In  my  hands  were  I  to  make  such  a 
statement  on  the  8th  floor  of  the  NASA  head- 
quarters building. 

Nasa  programs,  of  course,  have  been 
slashed  to  ribbons — eliminated,  cut  back,  de- 
layed, postponed,  and  otherwise  deleted.  But 
even  with  tremendous  cuts  In  manpower  and 
programs,  NASA  remains  a  pretty  viable  Sy, 
billion  dollar  a  year  organization — having 
shifted  its  future  outlook  to  unmanned  sci- 
ence probes  rather  than  splashy  manned 
trips  into  space. 

Obviously.  NASA  has  fallen  victim  of  the 
economic  facts  of  life.  It  suffers  from  a  severe 
case  of  OMB-ltls.  But  It's  still  going — strong 
in  some  areas. 

I'm  one  of  those  who  likes  to  think  that 
NASA's  communication  effort — not  that  it 
was  the  best — might  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  it's  being  continued 
in  the  face  of  tremendous  opposition  from 

the  budget-cutters,  I  like  to  think  NASA— 
and  space-oriented  industry— over  the  years 

have  t>eerL  able  to  ten  ttielr  story  convincing- 
ly eQougn   to  Keep  even  a  cutback  NASA  In 
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operation.  There  has  been  heavy  emphasis, 
as  you  know — especially  recently — in  con- 
tinuing to  fund  such  projects  as  the  space 
experts  feel  have  the  best  chance  to  produce 
a  pay-off  lo  the  American  taxpayer.  We've 
been  Inundated — as  I'm  sure  you've  noticed — 
with   noiaterlal   underscoring   spinoffs   In   the 

medical  field  .  .  .  weather  forecasting  .  .  . 
anti-pollution  .  .  ,  crop  rotation  .  .  .  and 
hundreds — literally — of  other  by-products 
which  have  (or  will)  come  as  the  result  of 
our  space  effort. 

It's  possible  (although  nothing  in  this 
city  has  much  logic  to  it)  to  assume  that  at 
least  part  of  the  on-going  NASA  story  Is  that 
It  fnanaged  to  communicate  to  the  right  peo- 
ple in  the  right  way. 

Tom  OToole's  piece  in  the  Washington 
Post  the  other  morning  was  a  move  in  the 
right  direction.  Surely  It  pinpointed  the 
plight  of  what  we  once  thought  would  be 
a  "wet  NASA"  In  operation  by  now.  Palling 
that  complete  concept  there  was  enough  In 
the  works — or  so  we  thought — to  keep  NOAA 
expanding  and  to  pay  for  dozens — if  not 
hundreds  of  projects.  But  It  sure  didn't  turn 
out  that  way.  And  the  timetable  for  NOAA's 
recovery  Is  murky,  to  say  the  least.  Tom 
O'Toole's  unhappy  account  which  ends  vfith 
the  thought  that  Grumman  is  looking  for  a 
buyer  for  Its  multlmllllon  dollar  Ben  Frank- 
lin submersible — trailer  and  all — sums  up 
the  sad  state  of  affairs  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean. 

Could  It  be  that  the  people  who  tried  to 
sell  the  oceanic  story  just  failed  to  get  It 
across?  Could  It  be  that  with  a  little  more- 
carefully-prepared  information  passed  along 
to  the  general  public  and  to  Congress  there 
might  have  been  enough  outside  pressure  on 
Congress  and  the  White  House  to  keep 
NOAA's  funding  from  being  cut  so  dras- 
tically? 

In  a  way.  It  could  also  be  a  function  of 
better  education  of  the  news  media.  To  ex- 
plain what  I  mean  in  more  detail,  let  me 
digress  from  your  field  to  mine:  The  environ- 
ment. (Maybe  you  hadn't  heard  that  NBC  is 
now  touting  me  as  the  network's  garbage 
man!) 

I  must  confess  that  when  I  first  became 
Interested  in  reporting  environmental  mat- 
ters I  approached  the  field  Just  as  a  reporter 
would  approach  any  other  assignment:  get 
the  facts  and  write  the  story  of  what's  hap- 
pening. As  simple  as  that.  That's  the  way  we 
do  it  at  City  Hall.  That's  the  way  you  cover 
a  fire  or  accident.  Those  are  basically  the 
procedures  for  reporting  any  kind  of  story. 
Add  a  little  who,  what,  where  and  why  and 
you're  home  free. 

But  it  wasn't  long  before  most  of  us 
realized  that  reporting  ecology  wasn't  the 
same  as  your  every  day  murder  where  the 
crime  Is  uncomplicated  .  .  .  the  victim  Is 
easily  defined  .  .  .  the  motives  are  clear  .  .  . 
the  perpetrator  is  a  blackguard  ,  ,  .  and  the 
jury's  decision  can  go  only  one  way. 

Many  of  us  started  off  In  that  direction. 
All  went  well  at  first.  It  didn't  take  us  long 
to  find  the  pollution:  the  smog  was  unbe- 
lievable, you  could  almost  walk  on  the  Chi- 
cago River,  city  noise  actually  was  beginning 
to  make  people  deaf,  and  locrJltles  were  st,art- 
Ing  to  find  their  local  dumps  were  not  only 
contaminating  the  soil  and  water  In  many 
areas — but  many  communities  were  begin- 
ning to  run  out  of  dump  space. 

These  were  the  simple,  easy-to-report 
stories  that  occupied  many  of  us  In  the 
early  days.  There  was  little  or  no  doubt 
about  what  was  going  on  .  .  .  why  .  .  .  and 
how  to  clean  it  up.  Cause— effect-^and  rem- 
edy. Then — not  long  after  it  all  began — 
•■vhat  had  appeared  to  us  to  be  an  open  and 
.shut  ca.se  started  taking  on  something  of  a 
different  shape.  Phosphates,  for  example.  We 
all  knew— becau!5e  eminent  scientists  had 

told   us — that  phosphates   in   laxindry  deter- 
eents    -were    the    prune    culprits    In    klllinK    ofT 

some  of  our  rivers  and  streams.  Phosphate 
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nutrients— from  waste  water— had  fostered 
nlgae  growth — which  In  turn  had  used  up 
•  jxvgen  In  the  water   .   .  .  -.vhlch   ui  turn  had 

Killed  Off  thousands  and  thousands  of  fish 
s-.round  the  country  as  well  as  other  marine 
life. 

To  correct  the  situation,  a  fairly  straight- 
forward Step  was  needed:  get  rid  of  the  phos- 
pha*:es  In  detergents.  Here  again  we  turned 
to  science — the  people  who  had  pointed  out 
the  problem  in  the  first  place.  In  a  matter 
of  mouths  (or  so  it  seemed)  they  had  pre- 
sented us  with  a  substitute  product  whose 
non-sclentlflc  abbreviation  was  NTA.  Fine. 
The  detergent  companies  went  wild  over  NTA. 
It  became  a  multl-bUlion  dollar  industry  all 
by  Itself. 

But  again  it  was  a  scientist  who  blew  the 
whistle  on  NTA  .  .  .  which  he  found  was  giv- 
ing cancer  and  creating  birth  defects  among 
laboratory  rats.  He  admitted  that  the  ex- 
perimentation v.as  incomplete  and  Its  con- 
clusions a  bit  iffy.  Yet.  as  charged  by  the  bUl 
'.vhlch  created  It,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agenry  did  what  It  had  to  In  such  an 
omcrgenL-y  situation— got  the  industry  to 
agree  to  a  voluntary  ban  on  NTA. 

So  It  was  back  to  the  drawing  board  for 
the  detergent  Industry  scientists.  Instead 
of  NTA  they'd  add  more  caustics  to  their 
product  .  .  .  anything,  really,  to  clean  those 
rilrty  collar  rings  ana  make  "those  blue  shirts 
come  out  whiter  than  white.  Another  few 
months  of  happiness  In  the  detergent  In- 
dustry .  .  .  until  scientists  found  that  the 
substitute  for  NT.^  might  produce  prob- 
lems as  great  or  even  greater:  the  caustics 
were  producing  skin  rashes,  especially  on 
babies,  and  when  the  stuff  was  taken  by 
mouth  (as  inquisitive  children  may  do)  It 
produced  a  most  unhappy  effect  on  the 
windpipe  and  anything  else  it  touched  going 
down. 

By  this  time  at  least  one  laboratory  which 
had  been  researching  NTA  substitutes  for 
some  time  had  produced  the  report  that  they 
had  come  up  empty-handed  .  .  .  that  there 
was  no  really  good  substitute. 

So  .  .  .  back  to  science  again.  This  time 
we  witnessed  the  interesting  spectacle  of 
two  leading  government  figures  at  a  news 
conference  telling  us  {and  through  us,  the 
nation's  housewives)  that  detergents  really 
were  all  right  to  tise — phosphates  and  all — 
that  the  important  thing  t<j  do  wou'd  be  to 
have  each  community  build  a  tertiary  sew- 
age treatment  plant  to  take  care  of  phos- 
phates as  they  were  v.ashed  down  the  line. 
(The  fact  that  the  ccistruction  of  sewage 
plants  takes  years  and  years  and  billions  and 
billions  must  have  escaped  the  two  men 
momentarily.)  We  were  told,  of  course,  that 
it  would  be  best  for  detergent  makers  to  put 
out  at  least  two  kinds  of  washday  miracles: 
medium  phosphate  content  for  hard  water 
areas;  low  phosphate  content  for  soft  water 
areas. 

But  even  before  this  final  nostrum  was 
passed  along  to  us.  many  cormiiunltles  had 
begun  work  on  antl-dctergent  or  anti-phos- 
phato  laws — many  ol  which  are  now  on  the 
books  .  .  .  despite  same  ardent  lobbying  by 
ihe  detergent-makers — who.  of  course,  are 
now  supported  by  the  government  s  pro- 
nouncement (in  effect)  that  phosphate  de- 
tergents aren't  really  good  for  the  environ- 
ment .  .  .  but  they're  not  really  bad  for  us 
...  so  just  be  careful  what  you  buy. 

W.iy  off  In  the  wilderness,  It  seemed,  one 
could  barely  hear  the  murmur  of  still  an- 
other group  of  scientists  repeating  what 
they've  been  saying  for  these  many  years: 
why  not  try  .soap? 

The  phosphat.'.  story  is  a  good  one  to  point 
up  the  pro.o!ems  we  all  face  .  .  .  and  espe- 
cially those  of  us  whose  Job  It  is  to  trv  to 
pass  along  to  otir  :eaders  and  listeners  the 
very  best  Information  we  can  find  on  the 

environment.  What  we  needed,  of  course,  was 
some    good,    solid    scientific    advice not    from 

the  government — net  from  detergent  buCK- 
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sters — not  even  from  doomsday  environmen- 
talists— but  from  some  science  types  with  no 
particular  axe  to  grind.  Believe  me,  It  was 
hard  to  come  by 

Nor  Is  the  detergent  fiasco  the  only  envi- 
ronmental area  in  which  we  (who  want  to 
communicate  such  things  to  those  who  will 
listen  and  watch)  are  having  problems. 

Let  me  qulcUy  run  down  Just  a  few  of 
the  others. 

Remember  "Get  the  lead  out" — the  cam- 
paign some  scientists  began  (with  govern- 
ment encouragement  even  to  the  point  of 
proposing  a  tax  on  leaded  gasoline)  the  pro- 
posal to  phase  out  tetraethyl  lead  because 
that's  what  was  causing  smog?  Along  came 
another  science  gtroup  whose  experiments 
Indicated  that  eliminating  lead  from  gaso- 
line was  likely  to  create  more  smog — not 
less. 

Remember  the  world  cry  against  mercury? 
It  put  the  swordfishermen  out  of  business 
.  .  .  and  for  a  while  stopped  the  tuna  boats. 
That  too  was  a  science-generated  govern- 
ment ban.  Comes  now,  however,  another  sci- 
entist who  tells  us  the  amount  of  mercury  In 
our  environment  Is  In  fact  decreasing.  He 
goes  so  far  as  to  theorize  that  the  presence 
of  traces  of  mercury  may  even  be  essential 
to  life — although  he  admits  "the  whole  field 
Is  In  Ignorance." 

Were  the  scientists  who  opposed  the  Am- 
chltka  blast  on  an  environmental  basis  ac- 
curate In  their  predictions?  Can  the  scien- 
tists who  successfully  defeated  the  S8T  (at 
least  partly  on  environmental  grounds)  be 
any  more  accurate  In  their  predictions  of 
ecological  catastrophe  than  those  who  took 
the  other  side,  saying  nothing  bad  would 
come  from  fleets  of  SSTs? 

One  possible  substitute  for  the  present- 
day  gasoline  engine  Is  a  motor  that  runs 
on  natural  gas.  (EPA  Administrator  Ruckel- 
shaus  has  a  big  tank  of  cooking  gas  In  the 
trunk  of  his  black  government  car.)  But 
how  can  scientists  tell  us  to  use  gas  Instead 
of  gasoline  when  they  (of  all  people)  must 
know  how  short  we  are  of  gas  supplies?  It's 
been  estimated  that  to  nm  only  half  the 
nation's  autos  would  take  all  the  natural  gas 
we  have. 

Where  are  the  scientists  who  will  give  us 
an  unbiased,  un-lnfluenced  opinion  on 
whether  1985  is  far  too  soon  to  expect  the 
nation's  waters  to  be  clean  enough  to  swim 
In — even  If  Senator  Muskle  says  It's  so? 

Where  are  the  scientists  to  tell  us — In  an 
unbiased  fashion — whether  the  auto  makers 
are  correct  In  saying  they  Just  wont  be  able 
to  clean  up  auto  exhausts  by  1976 — the  date 
by  which  they'll  all  be  breaking  the  law  if 
they  don't? 

Where  are  the  scientists  whoTl  give  us 
an  unbiased  view  of  the  nuclear  power  pic- 
ture? Are  we.  In  fact,  risking  environmental 
ruin  if  we  allow  some  heated  water  to  go 
back  Into  rivers  and  streams  ...  or  is  it 
true  that  the  scientific  approach  to  this 
problem  may  find  that  if  we  don't  turn  to 
some  kind  of  nuclear  power,  not  only  will 
conventional  fossil  fuel  plants  do  us  In  much 
more  quickly,  but  will  also  tell  us  that  for 
some  species  of  marine  life  heated  water 
has  proved  a  boon  to  Increased  reproduction 
and  enlarged  size — Just  what  the  local  fish- 
erman has  been  looking  for! 

The  list  could  go  on.  I  don't  mention 
these  areas  of  apparent  scientific  cross  pur- 
poses to  put  down  men  of  science.  Just  the 
opposite.  The  scientist.  In  environmental 
matters  as  with  nearly  everything  else  in  our 
dally  lives,  is  absolutely  essential  to  those 
of  us  groping  our  way  through  the  maze 
of  ecological  pros  tuid  cons.  There  are  no 
obvious  answers  to  the  questions  I've  put. 
In  most  of  these  areas  there  have  to  be  many 
more  than  one  answer. 

Science  Is  needed  to  guide  ua  so  we  in 
turn  can  guide  the  public.  Not  that  the 
farmer,  the  bricklayer,  the  man  who  runs 
the  local  grocery  store,  or  the  school  teacher 
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are  stupid  about  things  environmental.  Nor 
are  they  wtlhout  a  good  deal  of  basic  knowl- 
edge about  what  makes  the  whole  scheme 
of  things  tick  right  along.  There's  a  great 
deal  more  sophistication  among  the  Amer- 
ican people  these  days  than  they  are  often 
given  credit  for. 

But  there  is  ignorance.  Great  ignorance. 
Not  only  among  that  vast  audience  we  call 
the  'general  public"  .  .  .  but  also,  if  you 
will,  amongst  the  group  of  Splro  Agnew 
soothsayers  called  reporters.  We  need  sci- 
entists to  give  us  guidance.  We  need  the  one- 
time ivory  tower  people  to  come  down  and 
tell  us  what  they've  been  doing  and  think- 
ing. The  day  of  the  isolated  experimenter 
who  goes  off  in  his  little  comer  to  contem- 
plate one  tiny  segment  of  life  all  by  himself 
Is  at  an  end.  These  are  days,  it  seems  to  me, 
when  the  science  community  has  a  moral 
duty  to  Itself,  the  public  at  large,  and  to 
future  generations,  to  come  forward  with 
every  scrap  of  knowledge  that  might  be  use- 
ful. Nor  Is  this  any  more  needed  than  in 
the  environmental  area. 

But  how  to  do  it?  How  do  scientists — 
even  those  who  really  want  to — communicate 
with  those  whose  background  is  so  com- 
pletely different  as  to  give  the  impression — 
one  to  the  other — that  each  is  from  a  dif- 
ferent planet?  It's  not  easy— to  put  It  mildly. 

I  miist  confess  I  haven't  run  this  matter 
through  my  handy-dandy  computer.  Nor 
have  I  run  it  up  the  flagpole  of  scientific 
research.  So  my  thoughts  will  have  to  be 
those  of  one  communicator  whose  limited 
experience  has  at  least  presented  a  few  of  the 
problem  areas  more  clearly  than  others — and 
whose  meager  efforts  to  translate  science  into 
English  has  had  at  least  a  modicum  of  suc- 
cess. 

Scientists  are  not  newsmen — any  more 
than  newsmen  are  scientists.  (Thank  God 
for  small  favors!  Can't  you  just  picture  our 
most  detailed  analytical  experiments  in  the 
hands  of  some  club-footed  reporter?)  The 
scientists'  problems  In  communication  are 
manifold  .  .  .  and  often  defy  solution. 

Science,  after  all,  is  really  a  gathering  to- 
gether of  experimentally-proven  facts  to 
which  Is  added  an  analytical  thought  proc- 
ess— in  essence  the  pursuit  of  Ideas.  Have 
you  ever  tried  to  illustrate  a  thought  process 
for  television?  This  is  our  basic  problem: 
how  to  take  the  thoughts  from  Inside  the 
head  of  a  scientist  and  pass  them  along, 
with  pictures,  to  a  public  at  large  whose 
brain  power  is  there — but  whose  background 
may  or  may  not  provide  the  proper  basis  for 
understanding. 

It's  noit  easy.  But  It  has  to  be  done.  I  re- 
member my  days  as  a  graduate  Journalism 
student.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  find  mjrself 
In  Io>wa  City,  Iowa  (attending  the  univer- 
sity). One  day  I  was  sent  out  to  "Investi- 
gate" the  physics  department.  I  found  out 
there  was  some  kind  of  scientific  nut  over 
there  whose  pride  and  Joy  at  that  moment 
was  a  piece  of  machinery  called  a  Van  de 
Oraaf  generator.  (My  editor,  I'm  sure, 
thought  it  was  a  gadget  to  make  Van  de 
Graaf's,  whatever  they  were!)  I  sought  out 
this  science  creature,  had  a  slightly  stilted 
conversation  with  him — during  which  I 
found  he  was  really  quite  a  down-to-earth 
Iowa-bred  farm  boy  who  Just  happened  to 
have  a  scientific  bead  on  his  shoulders.  (He 
told  me  his  name  was  Van  Allen,  which  at 
the  time  was  Just  another  of  the  many  scien- 
tists whose  work  I  knew  nothing  about.) 

I  did  a  short  piece  on  Jim  Van  Allen  and 
his  generator.  And  I  was  a  much  wiser  re- 
porter for  It.  He  was,  and  of  course.  Is  the 
kind  of  scientist  who  combines  a  human 
quality  with  his  scientific  bent.  Not  all  sci- 
entists, let's  face  It,  have  the  ability — or  even 
the  willingness — to  explain  things  to  a  re- 
porter, much  less  to  get  it  across  to  the  public 
at  large. 

Until  recently  there  wasn't  much  Incen- 
tive. Scientists  appeared   to  be  vying  with 
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each  other  to  see  how  mystically  silent  they 
could  remain.  For  whatever  reasons  of  Jeal- 
ousy, emplre-bulldlng,  worry  about  being 
misquoted,  or  fear  that  other  scientists  would 
look  askance  at  someone  foolish  enough  to 
subject  himself  to  an  interview — men  of  sci- 
ence were  more  than  reticent,  they  were 
downright  unavailable. 

Changing  times  have  changed  those  atti- 
tudes a  bit,  as  has  the  need  to  share  the  gov- 
ernment's financial  pie — which  can  be  di- 
vided only  Into  a  certain  number  of  pieces. 
At  the  same  time  we  reporters  Issued  a  plea 
for  help.  And  In  many  Instances  these  two 
needs  are  producing  a  flow  of  science  news 
that  has  never  before  been  apparent.  Scien- 
tists have  realized  that  they  need  public 
support  to  persuade  Congress,  for  example, 
that  certain  projects  are  worth  pursuing — 
knowing  (in  turn)  that  It's  the  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  these  days  who  can 
turn  on  the  biggest  science-oriented  economic 
spigot  In  history. 

Current  history,  I  feel,  is  also  changing  the 
typical  public  Image  of  the  scientist.  He's 
now  a  member  of  the  community,  rakes  his 
leaves,  sends  his  kids  to  neighborhood 
schools,  complains  about  taxes,  and  watches 
pro  football  games — scientifically.  More  and 
more  often  the  modern  scientist  is  taking 
part  In  the  local  PTA,  fund  drives,  little 
league  baseball.  In  short,  he's  becoming  a 
human  being. 

That's  where  people  like  me  come  In.  We're 
no  smarter,  scientifically,  than  the  average 
slob  whose  major  occupation  Is  reading  the 
daily  comics.  But  we  have  one  small  knack 
(or  should  have) — the  art  of  representing 
that  other  guy  by  asking  the  questions  he 
would  want  asked,  so  the  answers  are  under- 
standable to  him. 

I  don't  care  what  the  story  Is — there  are 
ways  of  Illustrating  science  for  television.  I 
don't  care  what  research  is  being  carried  on — 
there  are  ways  of  telling  us  about  it  without 
compromising  that  precious  experiment  to 
scientific  rivals.  We  reporters  realize — or 
should — that  research  is  fundamental  to  sci- 
entific progress,  and  that  to  be  good  that  re- 
search often  has  to  remain  a  bit  vague — un- 
til the  scientists  begin  to  see  the  light  at 
the  end  of  the  test  tube.  We  don't  insist  on 
final  answers.  We  do  Insist  on  progress  re- 
ports. Representing  the  general  public  we 
want  science  tn  let  us  in  on  what's  going  on, 
why  an  experiment  is  belnsr  carried  on.  what 
has  motivated  the  scientist  to  conduct  it,  ard 
in  some  general  terms  what  he  sees  as  the 
pos.slble  future  outcome  from  his  work. 

We're  not  spying.  We  realize  the  sensitivi- 
ties Involved.  We  realize  that  a  person's 
scientific  reputation,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
life's  work,  can  be  wrapped  up  In  a  series  of 
experiments.  But  more  and  more  It  behooves 
the  scientist  to  make  sure  he's  communi- 
cating. 

We  of  the  general  public,  in  many  in- 
stances, have  to  Icnow  what's  going  on  or  we 
won't  have  the  necessary  educational  under- 
pinning to  recognize  a  crisis  situation.  Whpn 
there's  an  emergency  environmental  problem, 
for  example,  such  as  the  bad  air  over  Bir- 
mingham. Alabama,  the  general  nubile  ougM 
to  have  a  bc^ic  awareness  of  why  such  an 
emergency  exists  or  they  can't  be  expected  to 
respond  by  staying  indoors  to  avoid  polluted 
air.  A  well-informed  public  can  and  will  back 
up  the  scientist  IP  they  are  provided  with 
enough  background  Information  to  make  a 
point  logical.  They  need  a  logical  frame  of 
reference.  Surely  the  person  who  sits  at  home 
and  watches  that  a.splrln  tablet  dissolve  In- 
side the  glass  stomach  of  a  glass  dummy  on 
television — and  then  goes  out  and  buys  that 
aspirin — will  be  willing  to  listen  to  a  real 
scientist  talking  about  real  achievements — 
IF  he  presents  his  efforts  in  as  logical  r 
fashion. 

The  aspirin  commercial  points  out  yet  an- 
other truism  In  the  real  world  of  1971  com- 
munications: the  average  TV  viewer  doesn't 
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reu'iy  need — or  even  want — to  know  why  the 
aspirin  works  to  relieve  his  headache.  It's 
enough  to  show  him  that  It  does.  By  the 
same  token  he  doesn't  have  to  know  how  a 
laper  beam  operates  to  understand  some  of 
the  things  it  can  do  for  him.  He  doesn't  have 
to  know  how  holography  works  to  be  shown 
how  It  can  be  used  to  help  him — as  a  tool  to 
improve  his  life. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  not  every  reporter 
Is  science-oriented.  I'm  fully  aware  that  many 
of  i:s  just  don't  have  the  background  to 
grasp  the  Import  of  what  the  scientist  Is  say- 
ing. Here.  I  feel.  It's  the  duty  of  both  sides 
to  try  a  little  harder.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
avni(i  some  of  the  mistakes  we've  all  seen. 

Science  writer  David  Hendln  recently  de- 
cried what  he  called  "the  shrill  voices  that 
sometimes  get  more  credence  than  they  de- 
serve." He  wrote  In  Quill  Magazine  about  the 
environmental  doomsayers  and  how  they 
have  sometimes  made  things  terribly  difficult 
for  science  to  untangle. 

Hendln  told  about  a  symposium  he  at- 
tended in  New  York  City — on  urban  biology. 
One  of  the  speakers  said  this:  "The  cost  of 
one  B-52  bomber  could  pay  to  Install  all 
the  necessary  sewage  treatment  plants  in 
New  York  City  four  times  over." 

The  audience — mostly  environmentally- 
active  college  students — responded  with  ap- 
plause and  cheers.  The  next  speaker  was  the 
man  who  at  that  time  was  New  York  City's 
environmental  protection  chief.  Dr.  Merrill 
Elsenbud — also  an  environmental  activist. 

Elsenbud  challenged  the  speaker,  asking  if 
he  knew  Just  how  much  a  B-52  bomber  costs. 
The  speaker  responded  by  saying  he  wasn't 
sure,  but  he  remembered  a  figure  of  12  mil- 
lion dollars.  And  what  about  the  cost  of  a 
sewage  treatment  plant  in  New  York,  asked 
Dr.  Elsenbud?  The  speaker  estimated  that 
at  about  4  million  dollars.  Elsenbud  quickly 
informed  the  speaker  that  New  York  was 
completing  a  sewage  plant  at  that  time, 
which  was  costing  220  million  dollars. 

It  wasn't  that  the  speaker  was  deliberately 
trying  to  mislead  the  audience.  He  Just  did 
not  know  what  he  was  talking  about — a 
disease  which  is  guaranteed  to  strike  many 
of  us  if  the  scientific  community  doesn't 
explain  Itself  and  keep  us  posted  on  many 
things. 

Author  Hendln  points  out  that  despite  all 
the  fuss  created  by  the  pollution  cleanup 
campaign,  it's  hard  even  to  define  environ- 
mental problems.  To  a  person  living  in  the 
inner  city,  he  says,  environment  is  a  leaky 
roof,  rats  In  the  kitchen,  peeling  lead-based 
paint  which  kills  children  when  they  eat  It, 
bad  plvimbing,  no  Job,  and  no  coat  to  wear 
when  he  goes  out  into  the  snow. 

These  are  the  things,  it  seems  to  me.  to 
which  the  modern-day  scientist  must  ad- 
dress himself.  He  has  an  obligation,  I  think, 
to  keep  himself  well  informed  on  a  variety  of 
things — national  and  international — so  he 
can  conduct  his  scientific  efforts — not  In 
that  ivory  tower,  but  In  the  context  of  a 
real-world  situation,  as  a  member  of  the 
human  race  as  well  as  of  the  scientific 
community. 

I  know  nil  make  his  life  a  better  one.  I 
think  itil  make  mine,  as  a  reporter,  a  lot 
easier. 


ONLY  ONE  CRIME  IN  EIGHT  RE- 
SULTS IN  CONVICTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF  Missomti 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
current  Interest  in  law  and  order  and 
prison  reform,  the  following  article  from 
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the  St,  Louis  Bar  Journal  should  be  of 
interest: 

Why — And  What  It  Means  To  Say  Th.at — 
"Only   One   Crime   in   Eight   Results   in 
Conviction"* 
(By  Yale  Kamlsar.  professor  of  law.  University 
of  Michigan) 
"With  87  out  of  every  100  offenders  in  our 
country  going  free  and  escaping  any  punish- 
ment," wailed  Senator  Ernest  HoUings  diu"ing 
the  Congressional  debates  on  the  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968.  "the  criminal  knows  there 
is  very  little  bite  to  the  law  today.  No  longer 
can  it  be  said  that  crime  does  not  pay  when 
there  is  now  only  a  13  per  cent  chance  that 
an  offender  will  be  caught  and  punished  and 
the  criminal  knows  this.  There  is  no  question- 
ing the  fact  that  the  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  contributed  greatly  to 
this  problem."  Senator  John  McClellan  simi- 
larly  lamented   the   low   "conviction   rate." 
After  describing  "the  kind  of  men"  the  courts 
are  turning  loose,  he  protested:  "No  wonder 
the  criminal  feels  he  can  go  out  and  violate 
the  law,  because  he  knows  that  he  can  get 
away  with  it."  And  in  his  May  1968  position 
paper  on  crime  Toward  Freedom  from  Fear 
(using   figures   which    varied   from   Senator 
HoUings'    by   one   percentage   point) ,   Presi- 
dential   Candidate    Richard    Nixon    warned: 
"Only  one  of  eight  major  crimes  committed 
now   results   in   arrest,   prosecution,   convic- 
tion, and  punishment — and  a  twelve  per  cent 
chance   of   punishment   is   not   adequate   to 
deter  a  man  bent  on  a  career  of  crime.  Among 
the  contributing  factors  to  the  small  figtire 
are  the  decisions  of  a  majority  of  one  of  tVo 
United  States  Supreme  Court." 

Such  talk,  no  doubt,  manifests  the  speak- 
er's determination  not  to  "pussyfoot"  about 
the  crime  issue,  but  Is  it  "straight  talk?" 

Suppose  you  were  trying  to  express  In 
numbers  the  probability  that  a  baseball 
player  who  took  the  field  regularly  would 
strike  out  sometime  during  the  season.  To 
say  that  he  had  only  a  twelve  percent  chance 
of  striking  out  any  one  time  he  went  to  the 
plate  would  be  a  rather  awkward  and  ob- 
scure way  of  sajrlng  that  in  the  course  of  the 
season  he  would  strike  out  thirty  or  forty 
times,  would  it  not?  Fortunately  few  bur- 
glars or  robbers  get  as  many  "turns  at  bat" 
as  baseball  players,  but  (unless  they're 
caught  the  first  time)  they  do  commit  many 
more  than  one  burglary  or  robbery  a  "sea- 
son." let  alone  a  career. 

//  apprehension  and  conviction  were  pure- 
ly a  random  occvu-rence  (as  opposed.  In  fact. 
to  a  product  of  such  non-random  factors  as 
the  status  of  the  particular  victim,  the  skills 
of  the  particular  criminal,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  particular  police  department) ,  and  if 
the  odds  of  a  crime  resulting  In  conviction 
were  one  in  eight  (as  I  Indicate  below,  they 
are  probably  a  good  deal  lower),  then  any- 
one who  committed  five  burglaries  or  more 
wovild  stand  a  better  than  50  percent  chance 
of  being  punished.  Even  If  the  chance  of 
being  caught  and  punished  for  any  one 
crime  were  much  lower,  the  run-of-the-mill 
burglar  and  robber,  because  he  spends  so 
much  time  plying  his  trade,  would  be  buck- 
ing very  stiff  odds  over  any  substantial 
stretch  of  time.  To  say  that  87  or  88  re- 
ported offenses  out  of  100  do  not  result  in 
conviction  is  not  to  say,  as  Senator  HoUings 
did,  that  87  or  88  offenders  out  of  100  "es- 
cape any  punishment." 

A  thinking  would-be-crlmlnal — especial- 
ly one  who  is  supposed  to  be  shrewd  enough 
CO  study  and  to  take  Into  account  the  latest 
Supreme  Court  decisions — must  consider  the 
cumulative  statistical  chance  of  escaping 
unscathed  when  he  engages  in  20  or  50  or  100 
crimes,  and  as  the  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School's  Prank  Zimring  recently  put  it 
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•From  Law  Quadrangle  Notes,  Spring  1971, 
a  publication  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Based  on  a  paper  delivered  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma, 


when  I  broached  the  subject,  "anybody  who 
flgrures  that  at  today's  odds  he  can  afford  to 
pursue  a  criminal  career  Is  poorer  at  arith- 
metic than  the  feUow  who  calculates  that  he 
can  safely  go  over  Niagara  FaUs  In  a  barrel." 
The  "only  one-ln-eight  crimes  results  in 
conviction"  and  "twelve  per  cent  chance  of 
punishment"  figures  are  misleading  in  an- 
other sense,  and  in  a  different  direction.  Pre- 
sumably these  figures  are  based  on  crimes 
reported  to  the  police,  but  various  surveys 
indicate  that  there  is  a  "dark  figure"  of 
unreported  crime  seoeral  times  greater  than 
the  amount  which  shows  up  In  crime  sta- 
tistics. Why  has  so  much  crime  gone  un- 
reported? According  to  several  studies,  among 
the  reasons  are  embarrassment  (in  the  case 
of  rape  and  other  sex  offenses),  fear  of  re- 
prisal, an  unwillingness  to  take  the  time, 
lack  of  knowledge  as  to  how  to  report,  and — 
the  reason  most  often  given  for  all  offenses — 
a  feeling  that  the  police  "can't  do  any- 
thing about  it  anyway,"  i.e.,  can't  recover 
the  property  or  Identify  the  offender. 

Thus,  Messrs.  Nixon.  McClellan,  HoUings, 
and  other  politicians  could  have  chosen  say, 
a  spectacular  "only  one  burglary  in  24  (or 
32)  results  in  conviction"  statistic  rather 
than  the  less  sensational  (but  still  frighten- 
ing) "one  reported  burglary  In  eight  results 
in  conviction  figure.  Why  dldnt  they? 

Perhaps  because  the  more  spectacular  sta- 
tistic might  have  necessitated  some  discus- 
sion of  the  vast  reservoir  of  unreported  crime 
and  this  In  turn  might  have  raised  some 
doubts  about  the  solidity  and  sanctity  of 
crime  statistics.  Perhaps  a  primary  thrust  of 
much  "law  and  order"  rhetoric  Is  to  place  a 
large  part  of  the  blame  for  the  sorry  state  of 
crime  on  the  courts  and  although  computa- 
tions based  on  reported  crime  understate  the 
crime  problem,  they  greatly  exaggerate  the 
extent  to  which  the  courts  may  be  contrib- 
uting to  the  problem.  After  all,  how  much 
i5lame  can  be  heaped  on  the  courts  for  the 
increase  In  burglaries  and  for  the  "fact"  that 
only  one  in  24  cr  32  burglaries  results  in  con- 
viction If  16  of  every  24  burglaries — or  per- 
haps as  many  as  24  of  every  32 — aren't  even 
reported  to  the  police? 

For  political  purposes  the  "only  one-ln- 
eight  crimes  results  in  conviction"  statistic 
has  more  than  adequate  gee-whlz!  appeal — 
so  long  as  its  arrest,  prosecution,  and  con- 
viction components  are  not  singled  out.  The 
lump  figure  may  be  misunderstood  as  a 
meaning  that  only  one  out  of  every  eight  who 
are  caught  and  prosecuted  is  convicted — 
wben  the  primary  reason  for  the  "one-ln- 
elght"  figure  is  that  most  reported  offenses 
never  result  in  an  arrest  or  prosecution. 
This  Is  precisely  the  error  Senator  Russell 
Long  made  In  the  course  of  the  recent  crime 
control  debates  when  he  claimed  that  "sev- 
en out  of  every  eight  criminals  we  catch  are 
turned  loose  anyway."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Once  that  "one-in-eleht"  Uimp  ficure  is 
broken  dou,'n,. however,  the  limited  extent  to 
which  the  judiciary  generally,  as  contrasted 
with  other  agencies  and  multiple  socio- 
economic factors,  can  possibly  be  con- 
tributing to  the  low  "conviction  rate"  Is 
quickly  grasped.  For  example,  the  Vniform 
Crime  Reports  tor  1967  (the  basis  for  the 
Nixon-McClellan-Long  crime  statistics)  re- 
veal  that,  for  reasons  I  shall  touch  upon 
below,  less  than  one  reported  out  of  four 
was  "cleared  hv  arrest."  That  Is  to  say,  only 
about  22  ppr  cent  of  the  time  were  the 
police  able  to  say  that  their  Investigation  es- 
labllshed  the  Identity  of  the  offender  and 
that  the  crime  reported  was  "cleared"  or 
"solved"  by  his  arrest. 

A  crime  is  "cleared,"  it  should  be  pointed 
out.  whether  or  not  the  arrestee  Is  later  con- 
victed— or  even  Indicted.  Indeed,  as  noted  In 
•he  Uniform  Crime  Reports  {tor  such  rea- 
sons as  failure  of  the  victim  to  cooperate  or 
appear  for  the  prosecution,  referral  of  the 
arrestee  to  Juvenile  authorities,  and  insuffi- 
cient evidence  to  support  the  formal  charge) . 
only  75  per  cent  of  those  arrested  for  crime 
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index  offenses  were  turned  over  to  the  cotirts 
for  prosecution. 

In  short,  even  If  the  conviction  rate — as  the 
term  Is  used  by  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports 
and  as  It  Is  normally  understood — the  per- 
centage of  those  held  for  prosecution  who  are 
found  guilty — even  If  the  conviction  rate 
were  100  per  cent,  only  one  reported  crime 
111  six  would  result  In  a  conviction,  because 
only  one  reported  crime  in  six  leads  to  a 
criminal  prosecution.  (The  "conviction  rate," 
once  the  cases  get  to  the  courts.  Is  In  the 
80-90  per  cent  range.) 

Although  the  over-all  clearance  rate  has 
always  been  low.  and  sinking  lower  (from 
26.1  per  cent  In  1960  to  23  in  1966  to  20.6  in 
1969)  the  rates  vary  considerably  depending 
upon  the  crime  Involved.  They  have  always 
been  highest  for  murder,  where  maximum 
detective-power  Is  allocated,  typically  the  cir- 
cle of  suspects  is  small,  and  the  offender  (as 
the  police  well  know)  often  turns  nut  to  be 
the  victim's  spouse,  parent,  lover  or  close 
friend.  Tliey  are  fairly  high  for  forcible  rape 
and  aggavated  assault,  where  more  often 
than  not  the  offender  is  at  least  casually 
acquainted  with  the  victim  and  leads  are 
provided  by  personal  contact  between  vic- 
tim and  criminal.  They  have  always  been  low, 
and  dropping  lower,  for  burglary  (from  29.5 
per  cent  In  1960  to  22  in  1966  to  18.9  In  1969) 
and  for  crimes  against  property  generally — 
where  the  lack  of  witnesses  and  the  tre- 
mendous volume  of  these  offenses  work  In 
the  criminal's  favor. 

Although  the  percentages  are  slipping,  the 
number  of  crimes  being  cleared  Is  Increas- 
ing   substantially.    The    trouble    Is    that    the 

number  of  reported  offenses  Is  rising  even 
faster.  Why  the  low.  and  dropping,  clear- 
ance rates? 

It    Is    Important    to    keep    In    mind    that    a 

Single  arrest  may  lead  to  the  "clearance"  (on 
paper,  at  least)  o(  many  crimes.  Even  when 
he  cannot  be  connected  to  other  "unsolved" 
or  "uncleared"  crimes  by  solid  evidence,  s 
suspect  may  be  willing  to  confess  to  these 
other  offenses  If  he  believes  he  will  receive 
more  lenient  treatment  for  his  "coopera- 
tion" In  the  "clearing  cases."  Detectives  are 
rarely  displeased  at  "writing  off  old  cases" 
and  looking  better  on  the  F^I  books. 

A  dramatic  Illustration  Is  furnished  by 
sociologist  Jerome  Skolnlck,  who  witnessed 
the  Incident  In  the  course  of  his  study  of 
a  California  police  department  {Justice  With- 
out Trial  176-79  (1966)):  A  burglar  who 
"confessed"  to — and  enabled  the  police  to 
"clear" — some  400  burglaries  was  prosecuted 
for  only  one,  and  given  a  mere  30  day  sen- 
tence at  that.  On  another  such  occasion  a 
district  attorney  insisted  upon  a  heavy  sen- 
tence, despite  the  fact  that  a  promise  of 
leniency  had  already  been  made  in  return  for 
the  defendant's  "clearance"  of  other  bur- 
glaries than  the  one  for  which  he  had  been 
arrested  and  prosecuted.  However,  reports 
Professor  Skolnlck.  eventually  the  police  view 
prevailed,  on  the  grounds  that  unless  the 
police  were  "backed  up"  future  burglary  in- 
vestigations would  be  "seriously  Impaired." 

Although  Escobedo  and  Miranda  have  not 
had  the  impact  their  supporters  had  hoped 
(and  their  critics  had  feared),  apparently 
these  cases  have  had  the  salutary  effect  of 
Instilling  (or  heightening)  an  awareness 
among  police  interrogators  that  the  courts 
will  be  "looking  over  their  shoulder."  This 
sense  of  review  has  led  to  a  significant  cur- 
tailment of  the  time  the  suspect  used  to  be 
held  before  being  taken  before  a  judicial 
officer — and  thus  worked  a  substantial  dim- 
inution of  the  "opportunity"  the  police 
once  enjoyed  to  get  the  suspect  to  "confess 
to."  and  to  "clear, '  crimes  other  than  the 
one  for  which  he  had  been  arrested  and  was 
to  be  prosecuted.  (This  change  probably  be- 
gan some  years  before  Escobeda  and  Miranda, 
because  the  last  stages  of  the  old  "totality 
of  the  clrcumstances"-"voluntarlne8s"  test 
for  admitting  confessions  saw  the  Supreme 
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Court  assigning  Increasing  Importance  to 
length  police  detention  as  a  factor  operating 
against  "voluntariness.") 

The  reliability  of  clearance  rate  statistics 
Is  further  shaken  by  a  recent  study  of  the 
New  York  City  police,  disclosing  a  twenty- 
fold  variance  In  the  number  of  crimes 
"cleared"  per  arrest.  The  most  likely  explana- 
tion Is  that  different  commanders  define 
clearances  differently.  The  number  of  cases 
"cleared"  by  arrest  In  any  unit,  points  out 
the  study,  "Is  probably  Influenced  by  how 
Important  the  unit  commander  feels  his 
clearance  rate  Is."  Greenwood.  An  Analysis 
of  the  Apprehension  Activities  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  16-18  (1970) 
(New  York  City  Rand  Institute). 

This  Is  not  to  deny  that  there  has  been  a 
real  drop  In  the  clearance  rates.  Professor 
H.  Richard  Uvlller,  for  many  years  an  out- 
standing assistant  district  attorney  vmtll  he 
recently  joined  the  Columbia  Law  Faculty, 
suggests  some  reasons:  "What  police  man- 
power we  do  have  Is  beUig  spread  thinner 
and  thinner:  much  Is  now  allocated  to  street 
demonstrations,  for  example;  more  Is  being 
extended  to  prevention  and  patrol  and  less 
to  actually  fiolving  crimes.  Thus,  the  police 
are  forced  to  limit  their  Investigative  efforts 
to  very  serious  crimes  and.  too  often,  can  do 
little  more  than  simply  record  reported  bur- 
glaries and  other  crimes  against  property." 
(At  this  point  one  begins  to  wonder  why  the 
clearance  rate  for  burglary  is  so  high.) 
Moreover,  notes  Harvard  criminologist  Lloyd 
Ohlln,  the  number  of  reported  burglaries  Is 
rising  esi>eclally  fast  In  the  suburbs — "where 
police    forces    are    even    thinner    than    their 

urban  counterparts  and  homeowners,  less  ac- 
customed than  are  their  city  cousins  to  us- 
ing locks  and  taking  other  security  meas- 
ures, are  relatively  easy,  -wide-open  targets." 

If  anything.  Professors  Ohlln  and  Uvlller 
may  have  significantly  understated  the  In- 
tractability of  the  problems  posed  by  crimes 
against  property.  The  aforementioned  New 
York  City  Rand  Institute  reveals  that  most 
of  the  arrests  for  crimes  against  property 
are  made  at  the  scene  of  the  crime:  "the 
probability  that  any  particular  case  of  rob- 
bery, burglary,  or  grand  larcency  will  result 
In  an  arrest  through  a  detective  investiga- 
tion Is  extremely  small — six  per  cent  for 
robbery  and  about  two  per  cent  for  burglary 
and  grand  larcency";  "detectives  are  no  more 
successful  in  solving  cases  to  which  they  as- 
sign high  priority  than  they  are  for  cases  of 
less  slgnlflcance":  and  that  "the  solution  of 
any  particular  property  crime  is  a  chance 
event.  Insensitive  to  the  amount  of  Investi- 
gation conducted." 

The  sad.  stubborn  finding  of  the  Rand 
Study,  as  well  as  earlier  studies  made  for 
the  National  Crime  Commission.  Is  that  ab- 
.sent  personal  observations  of  the  offense  by  a 
police  officer  or  peT.sonal  Identification  by  a 
victim  or  witness,  the  great  bulk  of  crimes 
are  not.  never  have  been,  and  (at  least  for 
the  foreseeable  future)  are  not  going  to  be 
solved — in  most  of  these  cases  no  arrests  are 
ever  made. 

Politicians  are  often  tempted  to  fvilfill  an 
angry  public's  demand  fcr  simplistic  solu- 
tions to  stubborn,  tangled  problems.  On  the 
domestic  front,  no  less  than  on  foreign  policv 
matters,  a  'mood  of  Irritated  frustration  with 
complexity."  as  Dean  Acheson  once  called  It, 
finds  expression  in  scapegoatlng.  TTie  double 
impact  of  ( 1 )  the  low  percentage  of  crimes 
reported  and  (2)  the  low  arrest -clearance 
rates  for  thase  offenses  which  are  reported. 
S-es  a  long  way  toward  laying  bare  th?  ex- 
tent to  which  those  politicians  who  concen- 
trate their  fire  on  the  courte  for  the  current 
"breakdown"  in  law  and  order  are.  in  effect, 
perpetrating  a  cruel  hopx  on  the  public. 

This  point  was  dramatically  made  in  re^^ent 
testimony  by  the  former  Executive  Director 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of 
Criminal  Justice   (Crime  Commission),  Pro- 
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fessor  James  Vorenberg  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  A  few  years  ago.  It  should  be  pointed 
out.  Professor  Vorenberg  incurred  the  wrath 
of  a  number  of  self-styled  liberal  law  profes- 
s  rs  (Including  this  writer)  for  his  criticism 
of  the  Escobedo  and  Miranda  decisions  and 
their  potential  for  expansion.  But  In  recent 
testimony,  he  took  members  of  a  Congres- 
sional crime  committee  through  the  follow- 
ing "arithmetical  calculation  based  on  the 
statistics  from  the  Crime  Commission  Re- 
port": 

About  three-fourths  of  the  crime  com- 
mitted in  this  country  is  not  reported  to 
the  police  and  only  one-fourth  or  one-fifth 
of  the  crime  that  is  reported  leads  to  an 
arrest.  "Changing  the  Miranda  rule  is  not 
going  to  do  any  good  for  the  other  three- 
fourths  (or  four-flfths)  because  we  cannot 
make  the  arrest  anyhow."  Then,  in  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  arrests  that  are  mace, 
"the  police  have  other  Information.  They  do 
not  n.^ed  a  confession.  There  Is  a  witness.  Or 
the  police  themselves  have  seen  the  offense 
occur.  So  now  you  are  down  to  ( V3  of  '/^ 
(or  I5  of  %) .  Then  we  know  from  (various 
empirical  studies)  that  (even  after  JJftranda ) 
they  still  are  confessing.  So  when  you  get 
all  through,  what  you  have  Is  maybe  a  frac- 
tion of  one  percent  of  all  crime  that  might 
be  affected  by  a  change  in  the  Miranda  rule. 
(Compare  that  figure)  with  the  kinds  of  in- 
creases of  crime  that  are  being  reported.  .  ." 


"LET   MY   PEOPLE   GO" — ^A   MOVHSra 
DOCUMENT 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF  KKW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday.  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recess  I  sent  every  Member  of  the  House 
and  Senate  a  copy  of  "Let  My  People 
Go."  a  moving  documentary  account  of 
the  Soviet  Jews'  struggle  for  freedom. 
Copies  of  this  new  book  were  generously 
furnished  by  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
ference on  Soviet  Jewry. 

Year  1971  was  a  year  In  which  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jewoy  stirred  the  con- 
sciences of  millions  of  citizens  all  over 
the  world.  Soviet  Jews  have  been  denied 
rights  guaranteed  even  imder  Soviet  law 
and  in  1971  some  Jews  were  tried  and 
sentenced  to  prison  for  their  desire  to  go 
to  Israel.  At  the  same  time,  because 
of  worldwide  pressure  and  public  dis- 
approval of  Soviet  policies,  the  number 
of  Jews  allowed  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Israel  increased  sub- 
stantially in  1971  over  past  years. 

Concern  for  the  plicrht  of  Soviet  Jews 
is  rightfully  shared  by  people  of  all  re- 
ligious faiths.  As  the  late  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.,  once  said: 

I  cannot  stand  idly  by,  even  though  I  live 
In  the  United  States  and  even  though  I 
h.appen  to  be  an  American  Negro,  and  not  be 
concerned  about  what  happens  to  my  broth- 
ers and  sisters  who  happen  to  be  Jews  in 
Soviet  Russia.  For  what  happens  to  them 
happens  to  me  and  yoi;.  and  we  must  be 
concerned.  ...  In  the  name  of  himaanlty. 
I  urge  that  the  Soviet  government  end  aU 
the  discriminatory  measures  against  its  Jew- 
ish community. 

"Let  My  People  Go"  provides  previ- 
ously impublished  testimony  from  the 
recent  Leningrad  and  Riga  trials,  letters 
smuggled  from  inside  the  U.S.S.R.,  anU- 
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Scnitlc  cartoons  that  have  appeared 
in  Russian  publications,  and  eyewitness 
accounts. 

At  this  time,  I  Insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  letter  addressed  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
who  received  this  book  by  Richard 
Maass,  chairman  of  the  American  Jewish 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry: 
AMERICAN  Jewish  Conference 

ON  Soviet  Jewry, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

De.\r  Friend:  The  issue  of  Soviet  Jewry  is 
today  on  the  lips  and  on  the  minds  of  people 
throughout  the  world. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  new  book,  "Let  My 
People  Go,"  by  Richard  Cohen,  a  vivid  and 
moving  chronicle  of  Soviet  Jewry's  struggle 
for  freedom.  It  was  published  by  Popular 
Library  at  the  request  of  the  American  Jewish 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  the  major  co- 
ordinating agency  on  Soviet  Jewry  for  the 
bulk  of  the  American  Jewish  community. 

In  my  opinion,  this  U  the  best  and  most  up 
to  date  book  on  the  subject  and  is  a  must 
reading  for  anyone  who  wants  to  be  truly 
informed  on  this  issue  of  paramount  concern 
to  all  people.  It  will  provide  a  wealth  of  in- 
formation for  you  to  use  in  speeches  or  for 
papers  that  touch  on  this  subject. 

I  would  appreciate  any  comments  you 
might  have  on  the  book. 

Incidentally,  should  you  know  of  anyone 
who  might  want  additional  copies,  they  are 
discounted  at  $1.00  per  copy  for  orders  of 

10  or  more  and  at  75  cents  each  In  orders  of 
50  or  more.  Royalties  from  sales  of  the  book 

Will  go  to  support  the  work  of  the  American 
Jewish  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry. 

Cordially, 

Richard  Maass, 
I  Chairman. 


PITTSBURGH  CATHOLIC  GUEST  EDI- 
TORIAL  HITS  NIXON'S  PAKISTAN 
BIAS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 
I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pittsburgh  Catholic  newspaper,  last  week, 
reprinted  an  editorial  which  appeared 
originally  In  the  New  Zealand  Tablet.  The 
editorial  severely  criticized  President 
Nixon  for  his  one-sided  handling  of  the 
recent  Indo-Pakistani  crisis. 

The  editorial  accuses  the  President  of 
disregarding  Pakistan's  massacre  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Bengalis  and  sup- 
porting the  Pakistani  Government  only 
because  of  the  latter's  close  relationship 
with  Red  China. 

Mr.  Nixon,  the  editorial  said,  "threw 
principle  out  the  window,"  and  seemed  to 
see  in  the  tragedy  of  war  only  the  effect 
it  might  have  for  his  coming  trip  to 
Peking. 

Needless  to  say,  much  of  what  this  edi- 
torial suggests  was  confirmed  by  Jack 
Anderson  when  he  revealed  publicly  the 
transcripts  of  three  National  Security 
Council  sessions. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  can 
see  through  this  sham  of  expediency,  this 
sacrificing  of  principles  and  lives,  all  for 
some  artificial  harmony  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  trip  to  the  Chinese  capital. 

And  I  hope  the  American  electorate 
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will  make  its  displeasure  known  In 
November  when  President  Nixon  comes 
before  the  Nation  on  the  strength  of  his 
4  years'  record. 

I  would  like  to  Introduce  the  editorial 
into  the  Record  at  this  time. 
[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic.  Jan.  7.  1972] 

GtTEST  EiJITORIAL NiXON'S  SHAME 

One  of  the  more  distressing  aspects  of  the 
tragic  war  between  India  and  Pakistan  has 
been  the  way  in  which  the  United  States,  the 
world's  most  powerful  nation,  has  thrown 
principle  out  the  window  whenever  it  got 
in  the  way  of  expediency. 

This  was  apparent,  of  course,  long  before 
the  war  started,  the  most  obvious  example 
being  the  way  in  which  the  United  States 
kept  selling  arms  to  Yahya  Khan,  whose 
butchery  of  more  than  a  mlilion  people — an- 
other 10  million  are  refugees — began  the  slide 
into  war. 

The  reason,  of  course,  was  President  Nix- 
on's eagerness  to  do  business  with  Peking. 
This  is  laudable  enough,  but  it  should  never 
have  been  allowed  to  stand  in  the  wav  of 
humanitarian   and   Christian   principles. 

When  the  war  broke  out.  this  United 
States  partiality  continued  in  the  United  Na- 
tions as  It  sought  to  brand  India  as  an 
aggressor  and  to  cut  the  flow  of  U.S.  economic 
aid  to  It. 

By  that  time,  of  course.  Nixon  had  his 
appointment  In  Peking,  which  supports  Pak- 
istan. In  addition,  election  year  was  loom- 
ing and  the  U.S.   president  hopes    (naively 

in    our    view)     that    he    wlU    extract    a   diplo- 
matic success  there  that  will  help  him  creep 
back  Into  office. 
It  mattered  not  to  him  that  Pakistan's 

action    In    Bengal,    and    the    creation    of    the 

refugee  problem,  had  created  strains  In  In- 
dia which  threatened  to  wreck  the  economy 
of  that  nation. 

There  Is  no  country  In  Asia  whose  sta- 
bnity  Is  more  Important  to  the  West  than 
India  with  Its  population  of  more  than  500 
million.  If  it  cannot  remain  a  stable,  demo- 
cratic entity,  then  the  lookout  for  Asia  is 
black  indeed. 

But  attitudes  such  as  that  of  Nixon  not 
only  have  International  repercussions.  Thev 
also  have  them  in  human  terms.  Here  is  an 
example: 

On  November  13  an  American  missionary 
priest  In  Bengal.  Fr.  William  Evans.  52.  was 
traveling  by  boat  to  an  out-station  to  say 
Mass.  Pakistani  soldiers  ordered  the  boat  to 
pull  into  the  bank,  and  then  took  Pr.  Evans, 
who  was  In  his  soutane,  to  the  police  sta- 
tion at  Nawabganj.  15  miles  from  Dacca. 

Thev  interrogated  him.  then  took  him  back 
to  the  boat.  As  he  v.'as  about  to  board  it.  they 
ordered  him  into  a  trench.  Witnesses  on  the 
onposite  bank  saw  him  oold-bloortedlv  shot. 
Then  the  bodv  was  tos?ed  in  the  river 

The  body  was  recovered  next  morning  and 
taken  to  his  church.  Archbishop  Theotonius 
\.  Oangulv  of  Dacca  received  it  and  had  it 
photographed. 

The  bodv  bore  two  b\illet  wounds,  all  the 
*eeth  had  been  knocked  ottt.  there  were  large 
bayonet  wounds  in  the  hands  and  feet  and 
one  arm  The  priest  had  bled  from  both 
ears. 

The  photographs  were  sent  to  the  U.S. 
Consul  in  Dacca  and  he  said  he  would  take 
the  matter  up  with  the  Pakistani  Home  Sec- 
retary. But  he  refused  to  make  anv  protest 
to  the  Pakistani  military,  because,  he  said, 
he  had  orders  from  Washington. 

In  other  words,  an  American  citizen  can 
be  foully  murdered,  sworn  statements  can 
be  produced.  Including  one  from  an  arch- 
bishop, and  Nixon  forbids  any  effective  pro- 
test. The  obvious  reason  was  that  a  protest 
against  the  murder  of  a  man  who  had  given 
himself  In  service  to  the  Pakistani  people, 
might  upset  Nixon's  cherished  projects.  Why 
worry  about  one  murdered  man? 
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All  other  American  presidents  of  recent 
history  would  have  protested  loudlv  and 
strongly  against  this  violation  of  human 
rights  and  the  comity  of  nations.  But  not 
Nixon. 

The  symbol  of  America  is  the  eagle.  Small 
wonder  that  It  Is  moulting  badly. 

It  could  be  added,  too.  that  one  of  the 
things  that  Impresses  about  Americans  is  the 
pride  they  take  In  their  flag.  "Old  Glory." 
as  they  call  It.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  under  the 
clodhopper  boots  of  Nixon,  the  flag  l.-?  torn 
and  tattered  and  the  glorv  obscured  by 
mud. 

—New  Zealand  Tablet.  Auckland. 


RIPON  COLLEGE  WILL  OFFER 
3-YEAR  DEGREE 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wiscoNsnf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19.  1972 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  nleased  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  an  unusual  3-year 
bachelor's  degree  program  being  started 
by  Ripon  College  in  Wisconsin.  Ripon 
President  Bernard  Adams  sees  the  pro- 
gram as  a  means  of  reducing  the  soaring 

costs     of     higher     education     somewhat, 

while  offering  the  above  average  student 
an  opportunity  to  get  on  much  faster 
■vith  his  Rraduate  studies  or  career. 

The  program  has  received  considerable 
attention  in  news  accounts,  for  example 
in  the  December  7.  1971  edition  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal.  And  I  most  whole- 
heartedly concur  with  the  Fond  du  Lac 
Commonwealth  reporter  which  edi- 
torialized on  December  9, 1971 :  "By  mak- 
ing such  a  program  available.  Ripon  Col- 
lege  continues  its  leadership  in  the  ranks 
of  the  finest  small  colleges  in  the  Na- 
tion." 

The  material  follows: 
Ripon  College  Will  Oftek  3-Year  Deokee — 

Seen  As  An  Answer  To  Soaring  Costs  of 

Higher  EDtrcA-noN 

Ripon.  Wis. — One  of  the  Midwest's  pioneer 
four-year  liberal  arts  colleges  has  adopted 
a  three-year  bachelor  degree  program.  RlpKjn 
College  will  offer  the  three-year  track  as  an 
option  to  Its  freshmen  next  fall. 

Ripon  President  Bernard  Adams  said  the 
program  is  aimed  at  the  above  average  stu- 
dent and  will  require  that  he  carry  a  heavier 
academic  load. 

A  three-year  degree  will  mean  a  direct  sav- 
ings of  about  $4,000  In  the  cost  of  an  educa- 
tion, Adams  believes.  Ripwn's  current  com- 
prehensive fee.  which  Includes  tuition,  room 
and  board.  Is  $3,420  and  Is  rising  under  in- 
flationary pressures  about  $150  a  year. 

"Assuming  an  earning  power  of  around 
$8,000  for  a  college  graduate,  a  student  would 
stand  to  gain  on  the  order  of  $12,000  overall 
by  completing  his  education  in  three  years. 
And  If  he  chooses  to  enter  graduate  or  profes- 
sional school,  he  can  do  so  one  year  earlier," 
.^dams  observed. 

The  three-year  candidate  will  have  to  earn 
a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.75  com- 
pared to  2.00  for  four-year  graduates,  and  will 
be  required  to  accumulate  112  hours  of  credit, 
whereas  120  hours  are  required  for  the  four- 
year  degree.  To  do  so  he  must  carry  an 
average  load  of  18  or  19  hours  per  semester, 
rather  than  the  usual  15  or  16.  and  must  meet 
the  same  major  requirements  as  the  four- 
year  student. 
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"Acceleration  without  sacrtflce  of  quality 
Is  the  key  to  the  Rlpon  program,"  Adams 
said.  "It  requires  that  all  credits  be  earned 
by  taking  courses  on  the  Rlpon  campus.  It 

does  not  allow  for  acceleration  through  the 

passing  of  proficiency  exams,  nor  can  a 
student  'pad"  his  credits  with  summer  study 
or  Other  off-campus  courses,  some  of  which 
are  of  dubious  aciademlc  quality." 

students  who  choose  the  three-year  pro- 
gram and  change  their  minds  or  faU  to  meet 

the  requirements  will  automatically  move 
Into  the  traditional  four-year  program  with- 
out any  penalty.  Adams  said.  He  pointed  out 

that  students  par1:lclpatlris  In  botl3  the  foixr- 

and  three-year  programs  will  attend  the  same 
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tlon."  He  estimated  that  three  year  candi- 
dates would  save  about  $4,000  in  obtaining 
their  depree  compared  to  the  four  year 
graduates. 

Rlpon's  current  comprehensive  fee,  which 

includes  room,  board  and  tuition,  presently 
Is  $3,420  a  year  and  Is  rising  at  the  rate  of 
about  $150  a  year.  There  are  also  costs  for 
books,  travel  and  other  living  expenses. 

If  one  adds  the  average  of  $8,000  a  year 
that  the  college  graduate  earns  the  year  after 

graduation,  the  new  program  could  be  worth 
up  to  $12,000  for  the  student  taking  it, 

Adams  suggested. 

"Acceleration     ■wrltliout    sacrifice    of    quality 
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ever,  will  be  influenced  more  by  econom- 
ics, than  by  our  own  technolo^cal  capa- 
bilities. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  space 
program,  we  have  used  what  can  only  be 
described  as  a  primitive  and  high-priced 

means  of  placing  our  spacecraft  in  orbit. 
The  launch  vehicle  and  the  spacecraft 
are  used  just  once.  Instrumented  pack- 
ages must  have  extraordinary — and  very 
costly— reliability  built  in  to  perform  its 

mission.  If,  for  any  one  of  hundreds  of 

reasons,   ttiere  is  a.   malfunction   in   these 


redtice  the  student's  opf>or-tunlty  to  take  p£u-t 

in  extra-curncular  activities   because  oZ  the 

heavier  course  load,  he  explained. 

Adams  expects  the  new  program  will  be 

especially  attrsictlve  to  the  highly  motivated 
students  who  weuit  to  get  ahead  with  their 

work  and  get  Into  a  graduate  program.  "It's 
also  well  suited  for  anyone  wishing  to  defer 
college  for  a  year  of  work,  travel,  or  study 
outside  of  college,"  he  said. 

The  Rlpon  College  action,  approved  by  the 

Board  of  Trustees  In  December  and  by  the 
faculty  earlier,  Is  In  line  with  a  recent  recom- 
mendation of  the  Carnegie  CJommlsslon  on 
Higher  Education.  One  of  the  Commission 
reports.  Less  Time,  More  Options,  asserts. 
"The  length  of  time  spent  in  undergraduate 
college  education  can  be  reduced  roughly  by 
one-fourth  without  sacrificing  educational 
quality." 

Three-Year  Decrees  at  Ripon 

Rlpon  College,  aiming  Its  program  at  stu- 
dents who  can  function  at  an  accelerated 
pace,  has  announced  it  will  offer  next  fall's 
freshmen  a  chance  to  earn  a  degree  in  only 
three  years. 

Those  who  want  to  take  the  three  year 
route  win  need  a  cumulative  grade  point 
average  of  2.75  and  112  hours  of  credit. 
They'll  have  to  take  18  to  19  credit  hours 
of  classes  each  semester — but  can  save  up  to 
$4,000  In  expenses  If  they  can  withstand  the 
quicker  academic  tempo. 

"Acceleration  without  sacrifice  of  quality 
is  the  key  to  the  Ripon  program,"  President 
Bernard  Adams  commented. 

Students  who  start  the  three  year  course 
for  a  degree  will  be  allowed  to  change  their 
minds.  If  they  decide  they  want  to  slow 
down  they'll  be  able  to  transfer  Into  the 
four  year  program. 

The  three  year  degree  plan  Is  a  good  one 
for  gifted  students  who  are  In  a  hurry  and 
for  those  who  don't  care  to  spend  added  time 
In  extracurricular  activities.  By  making  such 
a  program  available,  Rlpon  College  continues 
its  leadership  role  In  the  ranks  of  the  finest 
small  colleges  In  the  nation. 

Ripon  College  Wnx  Offer  3 -Year  Decree 
Program 

Ripon.  Wis. — Rlpon  Collesre  will  offer  next 
fall's  freshmen  the  option  of  choosing  a  three 
year  degree  program.  It  was  announced 
Tuesday. 

The  new  program  win  be  directed  at  the 
above  average  student,  ewjcordlng  to  Presi- 
dent Bernard  Adams,  and  will  require  not 
only  a  heavier  Eicademlc  load  but  a  higher 
grade  point  average. 

The  three  year  candidates  will  have  to  earn 
a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.75 
compared  to  2.00  for  the  four  year  graduates 
and  win  be  required  to  earn  112  hours  of 
credit  compared  to  120.  Adams  said.  But  to 
do  so,  the  three  year  candidate  will  have  to 
take  18  to  19  credit  hours  of  classes  each 
semester,  compared  to  the  usual  15  or  16.  The 
three  year  graduate  must  meet  the  same  re- 
quirements within  the  major  as  the  four  year 
graduate,  Adams  said. 

Adams  described  the  new  program  as  "one 
answer  to  the  soaring  cost  of  higher  educa- 


earned  by  taking  courses  on  the  Hipon  cam- 
pus.    It     does     not     allow     for     acceleration 

through  the  passing  of  proficiency  examina- 
tions nor  can  a  student  'pad'  his  credits  with 

summer  school  or  other  offcampus  coiirses. 
some  of  which  are  of  dubious  academic 
quality," 

Students  who  elect  to  try  the  three  year 
program  and  then  change  their  minds  will 
automatically  move  Into  the  traditional 
four  year  program,  Adams  said. 

Because  of  the  heavier  academic  load,  the 
program  Is  expected  to  cut  down  opportuni- 
ties for  extracurricular  activities.  Students 
Interested  in  athletics,  publications,  dramat- 
ics, and  other  traditional  outside  class  ac- 
tives are  expected  to  continue  to  choose  the 
four  year  program,  Adams  said. 

The  new  program  was  approved  by  the  col- 
lege's Board  of  Regents  earlier  this  month. 


the  key  to  the  Rlpon  program,"  Adams     highly    sophisticated    automated    satel- 
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In    the    progi-a.m's    expeiriixxental    phase 

such  a  nonreusable  transportation  sys- 
tem could  be  justified.  But  we  have  passed 

that  stage.  If  we  wish  to  exploit  space 
effectively,  we  must  now  move  to  create  a 
system  that  makes  economic  as  well  as 
scientific  sense.  The  decision  to  go  ahead 
with  the  shuttle  is  a  long  first  step  in  that 
direction. 

The  key  to  the  shuttle's  importance  is 
its  reusability  and  the  resulting  savings, 
plus  the  significant  economies  that  can 
be  expected  in  spacecraft  design  and  con- 
struction. Partly  because  of  the  extraor- 
dinary reliability  that  presently  has  to  be 
built  in,  a  payload  costs  an  average  of 
$20,000  a  pound  to  construct,  and  may 
be  years  in  design  and  fabrication.  With 
the  shuttle-given  capability  to  deploy 
spacecraft  and  to  retrieve  and  repair 
them,  the  demand  for  reliability  will  be 
greatly  reduced  with  an  equivalent  re- 
duction in  fabrication  costs.  We  can  ex- 
pect that  leadtimes  will  be  reduced  from 
years  to  months. 

Not  only  will  this  give  us  more  space 
for  our  dollar,  but  it  will  open  whole  new 
areas  of  space  work. 

With  an  operational  shuttle,  we  can 
look  forward  to  a  space  program  in  the 
eighties  that  will  have  the  versatility  and 
flexibility  that  will  insure  a  rich  payout 
of  benefits.  I  am  confident  that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  shuttle  will  turn  out  to  be 
an  excellent  investment  of  this  Nation's 
resources. 


THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF   SPACE 
SHUTTLE 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press mv  wholehearted  approval  of  the 
recent  decision  of  the  President  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  development  of  the  space 
shuttle. 

On  many  counts,  it  was  a  wise  and 
timely  action.  Thus  far,  the  space  ef- 
fort— which  surely  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  national  pro- 
prams  in  this  country's  history — has 
demonstrated  the  vast  potential  that  this 
newly  accessible  environment  holds  for 
•as. 

Operational  systems  of  commimications 
and  weather  spacecraft  are  already  yield- 
ing great  benefits  to  men  everywhere  and, 
in  fact,  have  become  as  much  a  part  of 
our  every-day  life  as  television  or  the 
telephone.  The  balanced  mix  of  manned 
and  unmanned  missions  that  are  being 
flown  are  producing  a  flood  of  vital  new 
knowledge  about  the  elemental  forces  at 
work  in  our  solar  system,  and  the  galaxy 
of  which  it  is  a  part.  We  are  gaining  new 
understandings  of  the  dynamics  of  space- 
ship Earth,  and  the  envelope  of  air  and 
energy  which  encases  it.  Even  so,  it  Is 
obvious  to  the  thoughtful  observer  that, 
in  our  space  work,  we  have  made  no  more 
than  a  good  beginning. 

As  we  look  ahead  to  the  latter  part  of 
this  decade,  and  beyond — into  the 
1980's — the  great  and  expanding  capa- 
bilities that  we  have  developed  make  pos- 
sible a  wide  variety  of  important  and 
productive  missions.  How  many  of  these 
missions  we  will  be  able  to  conduct,  how- 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  issues  facing  the 
House  as  we  begin  this  second  session  of 
the  92d  Congress  is  the  question  of  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance.  Our  colleagues 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have 
concluded  hearings  on  pending  legisla- 
tion to  establish  such  a  system  and  I  look 
forward  to  early  action  in  the  House  on 
a  committee  bill. 

At  the  begirming  of  the  last  session.  I 
filed  a  national  health  insurance  bill, 
H.R.  2478,  which  embodies  the  concepts 
of  the  Griffiths-Kennedy  measure  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  national 
AFLr-CIO.  Nothing  less  than  a  compre- 
hensive, federally  financed  national  pro- 
gram covering  all  citizens  is  adequate  to 
meet  the  health  care  needs  of  the  United 
States  in  the  1970's.  I  urge  the  members 
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of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  en- 
dorse this  approach  as  they  proceed  to 
executive   sessions    on   national    health 

insurance  legislation. 

A  succinct  and  timely  letter  in  support 
of  the  AFL-CIO's  proposal  was  sent  to 
me  during  the  recess  by  Charles  Mar- 
citinte,  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
AFL-CIO's   Group   Health  Maintenance 

Plan,  As  Charlie  Marciante  points  out. 
the  private  health  insurance  companies 

have  failed  to  serve  the  American  people 
adequately  and  have  been  -wllUng  hand- 
maidens to  the  gross  escalation  of  medi- 
cal ana  nospital  costs  in  the  TJnited 
states.  Tne  most  recent  evidence  of  pri- 
vate insurance  companies'  incompetence 
and  disregard  for  the  pocketbooks  of 

the  American  workingman  came  with 
Blue  Cross'  imconscionable  request  for  a 

nearly  50-percent  increase  in  Federal 

employees'  health  benefit  premiums 
Only  a  truly  national  health  insurance 
system  will  put  an  end  to  the  highway 

robbery  of  these  private  carriers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Charlie  Mar- 
ciante's  excellent  letter  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

New  Jersey  State  APL-CIO  Qrottp 
Health  Maintenance  Puln  Inc.. 
Newark,  NJ.,  December  22,  1971. 
Re  National  Health  Insurance. 
Hon.  Henry  Helstoski, 
Congressman — Ninth  District, 
East  Rutherford,  NJ. 

Dear  Congressman  Helstoski:  We  are 
quite  disturbed  to  read  In  the  December  19, 
1971  edition  of  the  New  York  Times  news-^ 
paper  that  Congrees  feels  that  public  support 
for  National  Health  Insurance  Is  on  the  wane. 

Our  organization,  in  following  the  lead  of 
the  National  APL-CIO,  has  very  strong  feel- 
ings for  the  Immediate  enactment  of  a  na- 
tional program. 

In  anticipation  of  such  a  program,  we  have 
appointed  a  full-time  director  and  have  In- 
corporated the  New  Jersey  State  AFL-CIO 
Health  Maintenance  Organization  (H.M.O.). 
The  State  AFL-CIO  played  a  major  role  In 
having  legislation  passed  through  the  legis- 
lature permitting  the  formation  of  HMO  In 
New  Jersey. 

We  are  also  keenly  aware  In  detail  of  every 
legislative  proposal  before  the  Congress  for  a 
National  Health  Insurance  program.  The  vast 
majority  of  these  proposals,  Including  the 
Administration's,  are  nothing  more  than  a 
sellout  to  the  not  too  hlghmlnded  Insurance 
companies  of  our  nation.  I  don't  think  It 
necessary  to  document  for  you  the  inept  and 
sloppy  way  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  have 
been  administered  by  the  private  insurance 
industry.  Their  slipshod  ugliness  Is  apparent 
dally  In  the  press. 

Clearly,  we  are  not  happy  with  the  present 
sy.stem  of  health  care  delivery  Including  the 
major  dispensers — ^Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield.  The  Blues  have  played  a  great  role 
in  the  demise  of  our  nation's  once  esteemed 
status  In  health  care.  We  now  rank  14th,  the 
lowest  of  all  Industrialized  nations. 

We.  In  the  State  AFL-CIO,  know  that  we 
can  do  a  much  better  Job  under  our  HMO 
program  in  negotiating  with  hospitals  and 
groups  of  doctors  for  a  health  care  system 
that  truly  will  be  to  our  members'  and  com- 
munity's betterment. 

At  present,  increased  costs  are  merely 
passed  on  to  Blue  Cross  from  a  hospital  whose 
overall  procedures  arj  .slipshod.  Blue  Cross 
accepts  the  increase  and  other  hospitals  who 
learn  of  the  Increase,  up  their  respective 
costs.  After  a  period  of  time.  Blue  Cross'  fi- 
nancial reserve  begins  to  dwindle  and  they 
make  application  to  the  State  Department  of 
Insurance  protesting  that  unless  their  rates 
are  upped  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  percent  they 
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will  be  Insolvent.  Naturally,  no  one  wants  to 

see  or  be  part  of  such  a  catastrophe.  Shortly, 
an    Increase    Is    granted    to    keep    the   system 

rolling.  Roll  It  does,  right  around  the  old 
circle  and  one  year  later  Blue  Cross  Is  again 
knocking  at  the  Department's  door  with  the 
same  problem. 

It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  the  present 
"fee  for  service"  method  of  handling  health 
insurance  Is  not  working  properly  and  cer- 
tainly not  detecting  illness  beforehand  to 
give  us  protection.  This  system  must  be 

scrapped.  Congresswoman  Griffiths'  and  Sen- 
a-tor Kennedy's  t»lll  creating  a  natloxial  tiealtl-i 
program  are  by  far  the  best   methods  of  de- 

livery.   We   strongljr  support   tl,g^   Jj^g   gj|g 

that  type  only.  As  previo-jsly  stated,  all  t>ie 
otlier   proposals   are   nottilng   more   than   sell- 

outs  to  the  perpetuators  of  a  bad  system— 
the  Insurance  companies. 

Please  be  assured  we  are  most  anxious  for 
adoption  of  the  Griffiths-Kennedy  bill.  Your 
help,  together  with  those  congressmen  and 
senators  of  your  acquaintance  on  behalf  of 
the  Griffiths-Kennedy  bill  will  bring  the 
people  of  our  state  and  nation  closer  to  cor- 
recting a  glaring,  unnecessary  evil. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  H.  Mahciante. 

President. 


JUSTICE  JOHN  M.  HARLAN  WAS 
CHAMPION  OP  RESTRAINT 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP    NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19.  1972 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  Supreme  Court  Justice  John  Mar- 
shall Harlan  has  brought  to  a  close  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  careers  of  our 
time. 

Because  of  the  majority  views  of  the 
Court  during  his  16  years'  tenure,  he 
became  known  as  a  consistent  and  often 
lonely  dissenter  in  support  of  apparent 
conservative  views. 

But  labels  can  be  misleading  and  their 
meanings  vary  with  the  times.  At  an- 
other period,  he  would  have  been  viewed 
as  a  liberal. 

Labels  are  not  the  way  to  judge  any 
man.  His  contributions  to  his  country 
and  his  profession  must  be  judged  in  the 
broader  perspective.  On  this  basis.  Justice 
Harlan  stands  high  among  hJs  peers. 

He  came  to  the  Court  in  1955.  early  in 
the  leadership  of  retired  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren, 

He  was  named  by  then  President  Eis- 
enhower to  succeed  another  New  Yorker, 
the  late  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson,  of 
Jamestown,  the  smalltown  attorney 
from  western  New  York  who  also  made  a 
distinguished  mark  of  his  own  in  our 
Nation's  history. 

I  came  to  know  Justice  Harlan  in  a 
very  personal  way.  He  and  I  had  adjoin- 
ing rooms  several  months  ago  at  the 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  in  suburban 
Washington.  I  was  being  treated  for  a 
strained  back  muscle, 

I  had  never  met  the  jurist  imtll  that 
day  when  he  came  into  my  room  and  In- 
troduced himself.  We  had  wonderful 
visits  during  my  hospital  stay  and  he  was 
most  gracious.  From  the  outset  of  our 
meeting,  it  was  clear  to  me  that  here 
was  a  man  with  true  compassion  for  his 
fellow  man. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  can  be  grateful 
that  our  Nation  has  had  the  benefit  of 

the  leadership  in  his  field  of  Justice 
Harlan.  His  legacy  to  his  fellow  man  can- 
not be  measured  in  dollars — or  words. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
widow  and  other  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks, 

I  include  an  editorial  and  two  articles 
from  my  hometown  newspapers: 

f  Prom  the  Buffalo  (N.T.)  Evening  News, 

Jan.  3.   19721 

Harlan,  Champion  or  Restraint 
On  the  activist  Warren  Court.  Justice  John 

^*arsliall      Harlan      came     Increasingly     to     l>e 

known,  during  the  16  years  he  served  there, 
as  a  consistent  and  often  lonely  conservative 

dissenter.  But  "liberalism"  and  "conserva- 
tism" are  very  relative  and  oft-abused  terms 
these  days,  and  the  greater  truth  about  the 

late  Justice  Harlan  Is  that,  among  any  other 

Supreme  Court  colleagues  and  at  any  other 
time,  he  would  have  stood  out  as  a  Holmeslan 
liberal. 

He  will  In  fact  be  remembered  with  Felix 
Frankfurter  and  Robert  Jackson  as  one  of 
the  real  pillars  of  an  eminent  line  of  liberal- 
minded  Jurists  who  stood  for  the  Holmes 
doctrine  of  Judicial  restraint — and  against 
the  philosophy  of  Judicial  activism  repre- 
sented by  another  whole  line  of  such  great 
liberal  Justices  as  Brandels,  Black  and  War- 
ren. What  divided  these  Judges  was  not  at  all 
a  liberal-conservative  cleavage  or  even  nec- 
essarily a  difference  In  the  degree  of  their 
liberalism.  It  was  rather  a  difference  of  fun- 
damental belief  about  the  Supreme  Court's 
proper  function. 

Holmes  put  it  well,  if  Inelegantly,  with  his 
dictum  a  half  century  ago  that.  If  the  people 
of  this  country  wanted  to  go  to  hell,  he 
couldn't  see  an3rthlng  In  the  Constitution  to 
prevent  It.  Brandels  challenged  that  view 
even  then.  Mllltantly  liberal  on  a  court  dom- 
inated by  militant  conservatives,  he  was.  In 
the  words  of  a  biographer,  "like  his  conserv- 
ative colleagues  .  .  .  inclined  by  the  pres- 
sures and  drives  of  his  own  nature  to  trans- 
late his  own  economic  and  social  views  Into 
the  Constitution." 

The  same  cleavage  came  down  through  the 
Roosevelt  Court,  In  a  fundamental  conflUct 
between  the  ardent  activism  espoused  by 
Black  and  Douglas,  and  the  stubborn  Judi- 
cial restraint  insisted  upon  by  Frankfurter 
and  Jackson.  Frankfurter  expressed  the  lat- 
ter doctrine  eloquently  In  a  classic  dissent 
against  a  majority  decision  upholding  a  state 
flag-salute  law.  Frankfurter  simply  believed 
that  any  act  of  a  legislature  should  be  up- 
held if  Its  unconstitutionality  was  not  clear 
beyond  reasonable  doubt.  "Were  my  personal 
views  relevant."  he  wrote.  "I  should  whole- 
heartedly associate  myself  with  the  general 
libertarian  views"  (of  the  majority  opinion) 
but  "as  a  member  of  this  court,  I  am  not 
Justified  In  writing  my  private  notions  of 
policy  Into  the  Constitution,  no  matter  how 
deeply  I  cherish  them  or  how  mischievous  I 
may  deem  their  disregard." 

The  same  conflict  went  on  throughout 
the  Warren  Court,  with  Warren  Joining 
Black  and  Douglas  to  press  for  an  ever  more 
activist  assertion  of  the  Court's  own  liber- 
tarian philosophy,  while  Frankfurter  and 
Harlan  argued  consistently  for  Judicial  re- 
straint— more  memorably,  perhaps,  as  the 
only  dissenters  In  the  first  of  the  great  leg- 
islative reapportionment  decisions.  After 
Frankfurter  retired.  Harlan  often  carried  the 
torch  of  pure  "Judicial  restraint"  single- 
handedly.  Now,  though  Harlan  Is  gone,  his 
view  of  the  court's  rule  is  If  anything  magni- 
fied by  the  four  Nixon  replacements,  all  of 
whom  generally  share  his  "strict  construc- 
tionist" view  of  •the  court's  function. 

For  balance,  we  should  now  worry  less 
therefore  about  having  that  view  adequately 
articulated,  and  more  about  finding  new-era 
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spokesmen  for  the  mllltantly  pro-Bin-of- 
Rlghts  activism  of  Black,  Douglas  and  War- 
ren. The  court  needs  the  clash  of  both  phi- 
losophies, not  the  total  predominance  of 
either  one. 

[Prom  the  Buffalo  (N.T.)  Courier-Express, 
Dec.  30,  1971] 

Justice  Harlan  Dies  at  72;  Foe  of  Court's 
"Activist"  Role 

Washington. — Former  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice John  Marshall  Harlan,  the  scholarly  dis- 
senter of  the  Warren  court,  died  Wednesday 
three  months  after  he  retired  because  of 
cancer.  He  was  72. 

At  hl3  bedside  In  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Hospital  were  his  daughter,  three  sis- 
ters and  his  close  friend.  Justice  Potter  Stew- 
art, who  mourned  Harlan  as  "a  beloved 
brother  and  noble  friend." 

".  .  .  To  remember  hUn  as  simply  a  fine  legal 
scholar  Is  to  miss  the  full  measure  of  the 
man."  Stewart  said  In  a  statement.  "What 
truly  set  him  apart  was  his  character,  not 
his  scholarship.  His  generous  and  gallant 
spirit,  his  selfless  courage,  his  freedom  from 
all  guile,  his  total  decency — ^these  were  the 
qualities  that  gave  him  such  singular  leader- 
ship and  strength." 

DEATH    CAUSE    NOT    ANNO^TNCED 

Harlan's  death  came  Just  eight  days  before 
the  swearing  In  of  his  snccessor.  William  H. 
Behnqulst,  and  Lewis  F.  Powell  Jr.,  who  will 
take  the  court  seat  vacated  by  the  late  Hugo 
L.  Black. 

The  hospital  dH  not  announce  a  cause 
of  death,  but  when  Harlan  retired  Sept.  23.  It 
was  widely  known  that  he  was  suffering  from 
spinal  cancer. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  said  Har- 
lan's career  as  a  lawyer  and  his  record  In 
public  service  have  few  equal?.  "His  careful, 
thoughtful  opinions  .  .  .  constitute  a  legacy 
to  the  court  and  through  these  his  wise  coun- 
sel will  remain."  Burger  said. 

A  tall,  slightly  stooped  man  who  exempli- 
fied his  Princeton  background.  Harlan  was 
appointed  to  the  court  in  1955  by  President 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  He  will  be  burled  after 
a  private  funeral  service  Tuesday  at  Weston, 
Conn. 

FLAGS  AT  HALF-STAFF 

American  flags  on  the  Supreme  Court 
White  House  and  other  government  build- 
ings were  Immediately  lowered  out  of  respect 
when  word  of  Harlan's  death  came  from  the 
hosnltal. 

Harlan,  whose  grandfather  also  served  on 
the  Supreme  Court,  had  a  long  and  consist- 
ent reputation  as  a  dissenter  who  disagreed 
sharply  with  his  colleagues  over  the  "acti- 
vist" role  they  assumed  durln:^  the  days  of 
the  Warren  court  In  the  1960's. 

But  before  he  retired,  Harlan  saw  the 
pendulum  swinging  once  again  toward  legal 
conservatism  as  Justice  Burger  succeeded 
Earl  Warren  In  1969. 

The  scholarly  New  York  Jurist  felt  strong- 
ly that  the  Warren  court  tried  to  solve  too 
many  national  problems  It  should  never  have 
tackled.  He  believed  In  a  clean  dividing  line 
between  federal  and  .=itate  authority — a 
principle  he  referred  to  as  "federalism" 
rather  than  "state's  rights." 

SEPARATION  OF  POWERS 

He  also  was  acutely  aware  that  the  found- 
In?  fathers  distributed  the  po^'cr  of  the 
federal  government  to  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  as  well  as  to  the  Judicial — 
the  "separation  of  powers"  doctrine. 

These  two  concepts  "lie  at  the  root  of  our 
constitutional  system."  he  said.  He  Judged 
every  case  on  these  principles  regardless 
of  the  desirability  of  results  for  society  or  the 
Individual. 

Harlan  took  his  seat  on  the  court  while  the 
late  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  an  apostle  of 
"Judicial  restraint,"  was  still  Influential. 

Harlan  and  Frankfurter  both  felt  the  court 
made  a  serious  mistake  In  a  1962  Tennessee 
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decision  opening  federal  courts  to  voter  com- 
plaints about  the  apportionment  of  seats  In 
state  legislatures.  Harlan  found  no  basis  in 
the  U.S.  Constitution  for  such  complaints, 
which  he  said  are  "of  basically  local  con- 
cern." He  later  referred  to  the  decision  as 
"an  experiment  In  venturesome  constitu- 
tionalism." 

By  the  time  the  court  got  around  to  the 
"one  man.  one  vote"  ruling  for  both  hou.ses 
of  state  legislatures  on  June  15,  1964.  Frank- 
furter had  been  forced  by  Illness  to  retire. 
Harlan  dissented  alone. 

[From  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.I  Evening  News, 
Dec.  30,  1971) 

Ex-HiGH   Court   Justice   Harlan   Dies; 
Praised  bt  President  as  "Giant" 

Washington,  December  30. — John  Marshall 
Harlan,  72,  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  who  re- 
peatedly opposed  use  of  the  legal  system  as 
the  machinery  for  social  reform,  died  of  can- 
cer In  a  Washington  hospital  Wednesday. 

His  death  prompted  President  Nixon  to  call 
Justice  Harlan  "one  of  the  20th  Century's 
giants  on  the  Sunreme  Court." 

The  Jurist  retired  Sept.  23  after  18  years 
on  the  court.  More  than  a  month  earlier,  he 
had  been  hospitalized  for  what  was  first  de- 
scribed as  a  backache  then  later  acknowl- 
edged to  be  bone  cancer. 

At  Justice  Harlan's  bedside  when  he  died 
were  Justice  Potter  Stewart;  Justice  Har- 
lan's daughter.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Dillingham  of 
New  York  City,  and  three  sisters.  His  widow, 
Ethel  Andrews  Harlan,  whom  he  married  in 
If 23.  also  survives. 

Later.  Justice  Stewart  said:  "Mr.  Justice 
Harlan  was  more  than  just  a  scholarly  Judge. 
He  was  a  human  being  of  great  worth. 

"For  us  here  at  the  court  he  was  more 
than  a  learned  colleague.  He  was  a  beloved 
brother  and  a  noble  friend." 

PRAISED  BY  CHDEP  JUSTICE 

Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  said  Jus- 
tice Harlan's  career  as  a  lawyer  In  public 
service  was  virtually  unmatched. 

"His  careful,  thoughtful  opinions  cover- 
ln£!  a  wide  range  of  Important  constitutional 
questions  constitute  a  legacy  to  the  court 
and  the  country  and  through  these,  his  wise 
counsel  will  remain  with  us  and  to  future 
members  of  the  court."  Justice  Burger  said. 

It  was  In  his  prolific  research  and  legal 
scholarship  that  Justice  Harlan  took  great- 
est pride,  as  well  as  continuing  a  family  leg- 
".cv  In  the  law  and  on  the  high  court. 

He  was  th"*  grandson  and  namesake  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Justice  who.  In  1896,  cast  the 
only  dissenting  vote  against  establishing  the 
rarlal  doctrine  of  "separate  but  equal."  The 
high  court  overturned  the  doctrine  In  1954, 
the  year  before  Justice  Harlan  was  appointed 
by  President  Elsenhower. 

Justice  Harlan  was  heir  to  the  legal  think- 
ing of  the  late  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  and 
the  Ideological  opaoslte  of  Justice  Hugo  L. 
Black,  whose  retirement  Ironically  preceded 
his  own  by  six  days.  Justice  Black  died  Sept. 
17.  8  days  after  his  retirement. 

dissent  on  pentagon  papers 

In  his  last  major  opinion  last  May,  Justice 
Harlan  Joined  with  five  other  Judges  In  re- 
jecting attacks  on  the  way  Juries  applv  the 
death  penalty. 

In  the  Pentagon  papers  case,  he  was  one 
of  three  dissenters  In  the  decision  to  allow 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  to  resume  their  articles  on  the  once  top- 
secret  documents. 

And  last  June,  he  sided  with  the  majority 
in  a  6-4  decision  that  erased  a  California 
vouth's  conviction  for  wearing  In  a  court- 
house a  Jacket  bearing  an  obscene  slogan. 

Justice  Harlan  was  born  In  Chicago.  He 
received  a  Bachelor's  Degree  In  Jurisprudence 
from  Princeton  University  In  1923  and  a 
Master's  Degree  at  Oxford.  He  earned  his  law 
degree  from  New  York  liaw  School  In  1924. 
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While  working  as  a  corporate  lawyer  In 
New  York  In  1954,  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  The  following 
year  he  went  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  In  World 
War  n,   reaching   the  rank   of   colonel. 


ARAB  TOURISM  IN  ISRAEL 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP    NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19.  1972 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  many  problems  that  remain  to  be 
solved  before  a  pennanent  and  lasting 
peace  is  achieved  in  the  Middle  East, 
there  are  some  hopeful  signs.  One  of 
these  is  the  increasingly  apparent  ability 
of  Israelis  and  Arabs  to  engage  in  eco- 
nomic and  social  activities  peacefully 
and  even  enthusiastically.  I  noted  in  mv 
most  recent  visit  to  Israel  that  a  great 
many  Arabs  are  employed  in  Israeli-oc- 
cupied areas,  and  that  there  Is  an  en- 
couraging degree  of  economic  Integration 
of  Arabs  and  Israelis.  The  following  arti- 
cle from  the  November  1971  issue  of  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  Bulletin  con- 
tains additional  evidence  of  this  Arab- 
Israeli  cooperation  at  a  person-to-person 
level  with  regard  to  tourism: 

Israel's  Arab  Tourists 
A  new  type  of  tourist,  almost  as  unreal  as 
a  visitor  from  another  planet,  has  become  a 
familiar  figure  In  Israel.  He  Is  the  Palestinian 
Arab,  who  comes  there  from  Jordan,  Syria, 
Egypt  and  other  Moslem  countries  inimical 
to  Israel.  He  moves  about  the  landscape — 
thanks  to  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Jewish 
State — as  freely  as  any  tourist. 

Last  August,  a  young  woman  from  Amman 
became  the  100,000th  such  tourist.  She  was 
greeted  at  a  special  reception,  presented  with 
flowers  and  gifts  from  the  Department  of 
Tourism  and  cleared  without  the  usual  secu- 
rity checks. 

The  new  arrivals  are  in  the  main  Arabs 
with  family  ties  In  Israel.  Not  all,  however. 
Some  are  there  out  of  simple  curiosity,  anx- 
ious to  explore  a  country  they  have  heard  so 
much  about,  albeit  from  the  most  dubious 
sources.  Coming  from  backward  and  parched 
lands,  they  seek  a  view  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  cafes  and  beaches  of  Tel  Aviv,  the  Riviera 
style  of  Mt.  Carmel,  the  zoo  in  Jerusalem. 
They  prefer  staying  at  hotels  rather  than 
with  family.  They  rent  automobiles,  eat  in 
restaurants,  and  otherwise  behave  In  the 
traditional  manner  of  sightseers. 

The  Influx  began  In  1968  when  people  In 
the  administered  territory  on  the  West  Bank 
approached  the  military  government  of  Israel 
for  permission  to  continue  the  custom  of 
summer  visits  from  relatives  living  in  Jordan. 
The  Israeli  authorities.  In  pursuit  of  maxi- 
mum normalization,  assented  readily,  and 
extended  the  permission  to  visitors  from 
other  Arab  countries.  To  ease  tbelr  path,  the 
regulation  calling  for  security  bonds  was 
lifted. 

In  1968,  16,000  Palestinian  Arabs  arrived 
between  June  and  September.  In  1969.  the 
number  grew  to  24.000.  In  1970  It  was  53.- 
000.  This  year,  the  number  reached  110.000. 
There  have  been  no  attempts  reported  thus 
far  to  .smuggle  arms  or  engage  In  sabotage. 
But  while  the  Israeli  government  light- 
ened Its  entry  requirements,  the  Jordanian 
government  made  things  tougher  for  the 
Palestinians.  It  was  nece-ssary  for  them  to 
obtain  special  permits  to  cross  the  Jordan 
River  fan  Implied  recognition  of  the  Jordan 
as  a  border  which  has  escaped  notice).  Also, 
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ti.e  Palestinian,  finding  It  awkward  to  have 
an  Israeli  visa  In  the  ptassport  already  held, 
usually  applies  for  an  additional  one,  at  a 
cost  of  6  dinars  ($17) . 

The  Israeli  government,  anxious  to  cor- 
rect the  false  impression  many  of  the  Pales- 
tinians have  been  given,  leans  over  back- 
wards to  make  the  new  arrivals  welcome. 
Commercial  Interests  are  also  pleased;  Arab 
tourists  bring  a  lot  of  money  Into  the  coun- 
try and  spend  It  lavishly.  They  occupy  hotels 
on  the  West  Bank  and,  for  the  first  time.  In 
the  Jewish  part  of  Jerusalem.  The  "Medi- 
terranean Club"  at  Cesarea,  welcomes  Arab 
couples  who  mingle  diffidently  with  Jewish 
and  Christian  vacationists.  With  genuine 
sightseeing  curiosity,  they  seek  out  the  ob- 
servation tower  of  the  Shalom,  Tel  Aviv's  sky- 
scraper hotel-office  building,  the  beaches  of 
iliat  city,  the  E^esset  building,  and  the  zoo 
In  Jerusalem. 

Most  Arab  tourists  head  for  the  beach  at 
Nathanla.  During  any  weekend,  the  Arabs 
represent  nearly  half  of  the  thousands  of 
bathers.  Picnicking  imder  the  trees  that 
fringe  the  shoreline,  they  would  pass  un- 
noticed in  this  town  of  Yemenite  Jews,  If 
the  long  "nightshirts"  of  the  Arab  bathers 
did  not  stand  out  conspicuously  among  the 
bikinis. 

The  Palestinian  tourist  Is  drawn  first  to 
the  coast,  "to  a  real  sea,"  but  he  is  curious  to 
see  all  of  Israel.  The  bustle  and  modernity 
of  Tel  Aviv  amazes  him — he  bad  heard  from 
Cairo  broadcasts  in  1967  that  it  had  been 
razed  to  the  ground  by  Egyptian  bombers.  He 
learns  with  surprise  that  Israel  has  Industry, 
Is  amazed  when  his  factory  guide  turns  out 
to  be  an  Arab  worker,  and  is  further  amazed 
to  learn  that  Arab  and  Israeli  workers  receive 
equal  treatment. 

He  is  Impressed  by  his  freedom  to  enter  the 
halls  of  the  Knesset.  I  am  not  permitted 
to  enter  the  Parliament  Building  In  Cairo," 
a  student  from  Egypt  observed.  He  asks  to 
see  the  map  shov.-ing  Israel's  expansionist 
plans  and  looks  bewildered  when  he  Is  told 
there  is  none. 

Almost  all  of  the  visitors  discover  that 
they  are  treated  better  In  Israel  than  In  Arab 
countries.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  Pales- 
tinian tourist  has  become  a  convert  to  the 
Israeli  cause.  His  statements  reveal  a  hatred 
of  the  Israeli  conquerors  and  expansionists," 
but  his  animosity  is  gradually  diluted  by 
envy  and  the  realization  that  he  has  been 
lied  to.  He  goes  home  filled  with  the  realities 
of  Israel,  so  much  so  that  the  Arab  press 
fulminates  about  the  Israelis  "brainwashing" 
the  visitors.  But  the  Arab  governments  do 
nothing  about  stopping  the  tourist  traffic.  To 
do  so  would  enrage  the  Palestinians. 

Israeli  guides  accompanying  the  Palestin- 
ian visitors  report  a  few  Isolated  Instances  of 
'ugly  Israelis"  booing  visitors.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  attitude  of  the  Israelis  who 
le.Trn  the  identity  of  the  tourists  is  one  of  in- 
credulity at  first  and  eventual  good-natured 
acceptance. 

I  was  in  Nathanla  in  mid-August  when 
Moshe  Dayan  came  to  pay  the  Palestinian 
tourists  a  visit,  accompanied  by  65-year-oid 
Ben  Ami,  the  mayor  and  founder  of  the  town. 
Dayan's  eye-patch  made  him  easily  Identl- 
flable,  even  if  he  had  not  had  with  him  a  reti- 
nue of  aides-de-camp.  Journalists  and  cam- 
eramen. He  was  greeted  by  cheers  and  shouta 
of  "Yaich"  (long  live)  Moussa  (Moshe).  He 
sought  out  Arab  groups,  and  what  ensued  was 
mutual  discovery  without  patronizing  atti- 
tudes or  complaisance.  The  "Zionist  mon- 
ster" was  In  fine  fettle  under  the  tamarinds, 
quoting  Arab  proverbs  In  profusion,  and  vis- 
ibly amazing  and  enrapturing  his  audiences. 

To  the  Palestinians,  middle  class  for  the 
most  part,  and  politically  conscious,  Dayan 
was  a  revelation.  There  were  some  astonishing 
dialogues.  One  learned  from  them  that  even 
for  "better  class"  Palestinians,  life  In  their 
own  diaspora  was  a  bitter  grind.  Whether  they 
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lived  in  Libya,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  they  were  treated  as  second- 
cieiss  citizens.  They  could  not  own  a  house  or 
land;  could  not  own  a  business  or  open  a 
store  without  a  native  as  partner,  to  whom 
they  tiad  to  pay  half  of  the  Income  even 
though  he  had  not  Invested  any  money  or 
given  the  business  any  time. 

The  visitors  also  revealed  some  amazing 
and  flavorful  misunderstandings  about  Is- 
rael. A  medical  student  from  Beirut,  whose 
visit  to  Israel  was  his  tiUrd,  proclaimed  that 
he  had  "penetrated  the  secret  of  the  victories 
of  the  Jewish  State  over  the  Arabs." 

"Your  soldiers,"  he  said,  "come  from  the 
kibbutzim,  where  all  things  are  held  in  com- 
mon." Women,  too,  he  claimed  were  common 
property,  and  therefore  there  was  "nothing 
so  courageous  about  soldiers'  willingness  to 
die  in  l>attle  when  they  were  born  as  illegiti- 
mate ciiildren  and  had  no  real  family  or  par- 
ents to  mourn  them." 

Others,  however,  displayed  a  more  delicate 
understanding  of  the  realities  of  Israel;  some, 
indeed,  sought  permission  to  settle  in  Israel 
permanently.  A  young  architect  told  me:  "I 
have  the  Impression  that  despite  the  frustra- 
tions which  I  might  experience  living  in  a 
coimtry  at  war  with  my  own,  life  here,  pro- 
fessionally and  socially,  would  be  far  richer." 

Another  Palestinian,  from  Amman,  was 
even  more  explicit  without  uttering  a  word. 
He  drew  from  his  pockei  a  Jordanian  bill 
worth  twenty  dinars,  unfolded  it,  and  care- 
fully and  ceremoniovisly  showed  us  the  en- 
graved portrait  of  Hussein.  And  then  he  vig- 
orously spat  on  the  Hashemite  sovereign's 
Image. 
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VETERANS  AIDE  STRICKEN 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  with  great  sadness  that  I  learned 
of  the  death  of  Melvin  T.  Dixon,  director 
of  the  Florida  State  Division  of  Veterans 
Affairs  for  the  past  4  years.  Mr.  Dixon 
passed  away  on  Friday,  January  7, 
stricken  by  a  heart  attack.  He  was  54 
years  old. 

Mr.  Dixon  moved  with  his  family  to 
Dimedin,  Fla.,  in  1945  and  became  the 
assistant  State  service  oflacer  1  year  later. 
Since  his  taking  over  the  position  of  di- 
rector in  1948,  the  veterans  in  my  State 
have  benefited  greatly  from  his  wise 
counsel  and  unselfish  service.  He  was 
honored  by  President  Johnson  by  being 
appointed  to  the  U.S.  Veterans  Advisory 
Commission  and  served  in  this  position 
from  1967  to  1968. 

Melvin  Dixon  was  a  great  man.  He  was 
loved  by  the  veterans  he  represented  in 
Florida,  and  was  nationally  respected  for 
his  veterans  service  work.  Surely  his 
death  is  a  great  loss,  not  only  to  liis  fam- 
ily, but  also  to  those  he  served  so  well. 


THE  COLUMBIA,  ALA.,  DAM  SHOULD 

BEAR     THE     NAME     OF     GEORGE     THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTMAS  SEEMS 
W.   ANDREWS  A  LITTLE  OFF  KEY 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  joining 
forces  with  the  Alabama  delegation  and 
with  other  interested  Members  in  seek- 
ing to  have  the  Columbia,  Ala.,  lock 
and  dam  on  the  Chattahoochee  River,  a 
part  of  the  great  Chattahoochee-Flint- 
Apalachicola  waterway  system  renamed 
the  "Greorge  W.  Andrews  Lock  and  Dam." 
Congressman  Andrews,  wtio  died  on 
Christmas  Day  during  convalescence 
from  a  coronary  operation,  was  one  of 
Alabama's  most  distinguished  sons  and  a 
very  able  and  dedicated  Congressman.  He 
came  to  Congress  very  soon  after  I  did 
and  we  quickly  formed  a  warm  and  close 
friendsliip  and  we  worked  constantly  to- 
gether on  matters  of  mutual  interest  to 
our  respective  States  and  to  our  Nation. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  outspoken  in  Con- 
gress for  a  strong  national  defense,  for 
improvements  to  oui-  Nation's  waterways 
and  ports,  and  for  economy  in  Govern- 
ment. I  recall  very  well  the  contributions 
he  made  to  the  great  waterway  system  of 
wliich  the  Columbia  Dam  is  a  part,  and  it 
was  he  more  than  any  other  person  who 
made  possible  the  construction  of  the 
dam  at  Columbia.  I  remarked  at  the  time 
of  the  dedication  that  it  should  bear  the 
name  of  George  Andrews,  and  I  am  glad 
again  to  join  in  the  proposal  that  this 
designation  be  made  as  a  further  token 
of  respect  and  appreciation  for  the  ef- 
forts and  achievements  of  Mr.  Andrews. 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19.  1972 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
Christmas  holiday  just  past,  the  follow- 
ing commentary  about  the  meaning  of 
the  season  appeared  in  the  Ixniisville 
Times,  one  of  the  principal  newspapers 
in  my  district. 

It  originally  was  published  in  the 
Waggener  High  School  Chit-Chat.  the 
newspaper  of  a  neighboring  school.  It  was 
written  by  Miss  Lauren  LaMay  and  was 
accompanied  by  a  fine  illustration  drawn 
by  Mr.  Don  Wrege. 

I  think  it  serves  as  a  valuable  reminder 
to  all  of  us  who  find  ourselves,  each  year, 
caught  up  in  the  commercial  aspects  of 
the  Christmas  rite.  And  I  think  it  is  most 
encouraging  that  it  is  our  younger  gen- 
eration who  are  speaking  out  about  the 
real  meaning  of  Cliristmas. 

I  include  the  following  message,  en- 
titled "The  Spirit  of  Christmas  Seems  a 
Little  Off  Key,"  to  be  reprinted  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 
The  Spirit  or  Christmas  Sexms  a  LrrrLE  Off 
Key 
(By  Lauren  LaMay) 
What  Child  is  this,  who  laid  to  rest 
Where's  the  Scotch  Tape? 
On  Mary's  lap  is  sleeping 
That'll  be  ten  dollars  please. 
Whom  angels  greet  with  anthems  sweet — 
Careful  I  Those  ornaments  are  fragile ! 
While  shepherds  watch  are  keeping — 
Oh  no!  The  cookies  are  burned. 
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Why  lies  He  In  such  mean  estate — 
Will  you  gift-wrap  this,  please? 
Where  ox  and  ass  are  feeding — 
I  need  some  more  stamps. 
Good  Christmas,  fears  for  sinners  here — 
I  suppose  she'll  expect  a  present  from  me. 
The  silent  word  Is  pleading — 
I  can't  aSord  much;  I'm  broke. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 
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So  bring  Him  Incense,  gold,  and  myrrh — 
Artificial  trees  are  more  practical. 
Come  peasant,  king,  to  own  Him — 
I  gave  at  the  office. 

This,  this  Is  Christ  the  King— 
These  cards  must  have  cost  a  lot. 
Whom  shepherds  guard  and  angels  sing — 
I've  Anally  got  my  cards  mailed. 


Haste,  haste  to  bring  Him  laud — 
The  turkey  won't  fit  In  the  oven. 
The  Babe,  the  Son  of  Mary  .  .  . 
There's  a  song  In  the  air — 
Can  you  hear  It? 
There's  a  star  In  the  sky — 
Can  you  see  It? 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iiirsrfai^,  January  20,  1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the 
Lord,— Psalm  33:  12. 

God  of  peace  and  power.  Maker  and 
Ruler  of  men,  we  commend  our  country  to 
Thee  praying  that  we  and  all  our  people 
may  walk  in  the  way  of  Thy  wisdom  and 
be  led  by  the  light  of  Thy  love.  May  all 
who  govern  do  so  in  honesty  of  spirit  and 
with  uprightness  of  heart.  Keep  them 
ever  awake  to  the  appeal  of  truth  and 
justice  and  have  the  courage  to  place 
patriotism  above  party  and  the  good  of 
all  above  the  good  of  the  few. 

Bless  our  President  as  he  speaks  to  us 
today.  May  he  inspire  us  to  be  courageous 
and  compassionate  as  we  seek  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  Nation  and  our  world. 
Keep  ever  before  us  all  a  vision  of  the 
truth  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  demands 
of  righteousness  that  our  country  may  be 
guided  by  wise  principles  and  be  lifted 
to  higher  ideals  and  nobler  achieve- 
ments. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  whose  life  is  the 
light  of  men  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares  a 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  1 
minute  p.m.)  the  Hoase  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
12  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE  AND 
SENATE  HELD  PURSUANT  TO 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  HOUSE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  499 
TO  HEAR  AN  ADDRESS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 

The  Doorkeeper,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam M.  Miller,  annoimced  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 


who  entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Vice  President  tak- 
ing the  chair  at  the  right  of  the  Speaker, 
and  Members  of  the  Senate  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  escort  the  President  of  the 
United  States  into  the  Chamber  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Boggs;  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
O'Neill;  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Teague;  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford;  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Abends. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  Senate,  the  following 
Senators  are  appointed  to  escort  the 
President  of  the  United  States  into  the 
Chamber:  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Ellender;  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, Mr.  Mansfield;  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Byrd;  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  Mr.  McClellan;  the  Sen- 
ator from  Peimsylvania,  Mr.  Scott;  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Griffin; 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  Mrs.  Smith;  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  Mr.  Aiken. 
The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  ambas- 
sadors, ministers,  and  charges  d'affaires 
of  foreign  governments. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and  char- 
ges d'affaires  of  foreign  governments  en- 
tered the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  took  the  seats  reserved  for 
them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  and  the  As- 
sociate Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  took  the  seats  re- 
served for  them  in  front  of  the  Speaker's 
rostrum. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  took  the  seats  reserved  for  them  in 
front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  es- 
corted by  the  committee  of  Senators  and 
Representatives,  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  stood  at 
the  Clerk's  desk, 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  My  colleagues  of  the 

Congress,  I  have  the  distinct  privilege  and 

the  high  personal  honor  of  presenting  to 

you  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION- 
ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
92-201) 

The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
President,  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress, 
our  distinguished  guests  and  my  fellow 
Americans: 

Twenty-flve  years  ago  I  sat  here  as  a 
freshman  Congressman — along  with 
Speaker  Albert — and  listened  for  the 
first  time  to  the  President  address  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  moment.  The 
Senate,  the  diplomatic  corps,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Cabinet  entered  the 
Chamber,  and  then  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  As  all  of  you  are  aware,  I 
had  some  differences  with  President  Tru- 
man; he  had  some  with  me.  But  I  re- 
member that  on  that  day,  the  day  he 
addressed  that  joint  session  of  the  newly 
elected  Republican  80th  Congress,  he 
spoke  not  as  a  partisan  but  as  President 
of  all  the  people — calling  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  put  aside  partisan  considera- 
tions in  the  national  interest. 

The  Greek-Turkish  aid  program,  the 
Marshall  plan,  the  great  foreign  policy 
initiatives  which  have  been  responsible 
for  avoiding  a  world  war  for  over  25  years 
were  approved  by  the  80th  Congress,  by  a 
bipartisan  majority  of  which  I  was  proud 
to  be  a  part. 

Nineteen  himdred  seventy-two  is  now 
before  us.  It  holds  precious  time  in  which 
to  accomplish  good  for  tlie  Nation.  We 
must  not  waste  it.  I  know  the  political 
pressures  m  this  session  of  the  Congress 
will  be  great.  There  are  more  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency  In  this  Chamber 
today  than  there  probably  have  been  at 
any  one  time  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Republic.  And  there  is  an  honest  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  not  only  between  the 
parties  but  within  each  party  on  some 
foreign  policy  Issues  and  on  some  domes- 
tic policy  issues. 

However,  there  are  great  national 
problems  that  are  so  vital  that  they 
transcend  partisanship.  So  let  us  have 
our  debates.  Let  us  have  our  honest  dif- 
ferences. But  let  us  jom  in  keeping  the 
national  interest  first.  Let  us  join  in 
making  sure  that  legislation  the  Nation 
needs  does  not  become  hostage  to  the 
political  interests  of  any  party  or  any 
person. 

There  is  ample  precedent,  in  this  elec- 
tion year,  for  me  to  present  you  with  a 
huge  list  of  new  proposals,  knowing  full 
well  that  there  would  not  be  any  pos- 
sibility of  your  passing  them  if  you 
worked  night  and  day. 
I  shall  not  do  that. 
I  have  presented  to  the  leaders  of  the 
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Congress  today  a  message  of  15,000 
words  discussing  In  some  detail  where 
the  Nation  stands  and  setting  forth 
specific  legislative  items  on  which  I  ask 
the  Congress  to  act.  Much  of  this  is  leg- 
islation which  I  proposed  in  1969  and  in 
1970,  and  also  in  the  first  session  of  this 
92d  Congress,  and  on  which  I  feel  it  Is 
essential  that  action  be  completed  this 
year, 

I  am  not  presenting  proposals  which 
have  attractive  labels  but  no  hope  of 
passage.  I  am  presenting  only  vital  pro- 
grams which  are  within  the  capacity  of 
this  Congress  to  enact,  within  the  capac- 
ity of  the  budget  to  finance,  and  which 
I  believe  should  be  above  partisanship — 
programs  which  deal  with  urgent  prior- 
ities for  the  Nation,  which  should  and 
must  be  the  subject  of  bipartisan  action 
by  this  Congress  m  the  interests  of  the 
country  in  1972. 

When  I  took  the  oath  of  office  on  the 
steps  of  this  building  just  3  years  ago  to- 
day, the  Nation  was  ending  one  of  the 
most  tortured  decades  in  its  history. 

The  1960's  were  a  time  of  great  prog- 
ress in  many  areas.  But  as  we  all  know, 
they  were  also  times  of  great  agony — the 
agonies  of  war,  of  inflation,  of  rapidly 
rising  crime,  of  deteriorating  cities — of 
hopes  raised  and  disappointed,  and  of 
anger  and  frustration  that  led  finally  to 
violence,  and  to  the  worst  civil  disorder 
in  a  century. 

I  recall  these  troubles  not  to  point  any 
fingers  of  blame.  The  Nation  was  so  torn 
in  those  final  years  of  the  sixties  that 
many  in  both  parties  questioned  whether 
America  could  be  governed  at  all. 

The  Nation  has  made  significant  prog- 
ress in  these  first  years  of  the  seventies. 
Our  cities  are  no  longer  engulfed  by 
civil  disorders. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  have 
again  become  places  of  learning  instead 
of  battlegrounds. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  on  preserv- 
ing and  protecting  our  environment. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  crime  has  been 
slowed — and  here  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  one  city  where  the  Federal 
Government  has  direct  jurisdiction,  seri- 
ous crime  in  1971  was  actually  reduced 
by  13  percent  from  the  year  before. 

Most  important,  because  of  the  begin- 
nings that  have  been  made,  we  can  say 
today  that  this  year,  1972,  can  be  the 
year  in  which  America  may  make  the 
greatest  progress  in  25  years  toward 
achieving  our  goal  of  being  at  peace  with 
all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

As  our  involvement  in  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam comes  to  an  end,  we  must  now  go  on 
to  build  a  generation  of  peace. 

To  achieve  that  goal,  we  must  first  face 
realistically  the  need  to  maintain  our 
defenses. 

In  the  past  3  years,  we  have  re- 
duced the  burden  of  arms.  For  the  first 
time  in  20  years,  spending  on  defense  has 
been  brought  below  spending  on  human 
resources. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  we  find  en- 
couraging progress  in  our  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  limitation  of 
strategic  arms.  And  looking  further  into 
the  future,  we  hope  there  can  eventually 
be  agreement  on  the  mutual  reduction  of 
arms.  But  until  there  is  such  a  mutual 


agreement     we     must    maintain     the 
strength  necessary  to  deter  war. 

And  tliat  is  why,  because  of  rising  re- 
search and  development  costs,  because  of 
increases  in  military  and  civilian  pay, 
because  of  the  need  to  proceed  with  new 
weapons  systems,  my  budget  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  will  provide  for  an  in- 
crease in  defense  spending. 

Strong  military  defenses  are  not  the 
enemy  of  peace.  They  are  the  guardians 
of  peace. 

There  could  be  no  more  misguided  set 
of  priorities  than  one  wiiich  would  tempt 
others  by  weakening  America,  and  there- 
by endanger  the  peace  of  the  world. 

In  our  foreign  policies,  we  have  en- 
tered a  new  era.  The  world  has  changed 
greatly  in  the  11  years  since  President 
John  F.  Kermedy  said,  in  his  inaugural 
address,  "We  shall  pay  any  price,  bear 
any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  support 
any  friend,  oppose  any  foe,  to  assure 
the  survival  and  the  success  of  hberty." 
Our  policy  has  been  carefully  and 
deliberately  adjusted  to  meet  the  new 
realities  of  the  new  world  we  live  in. 

We  make  today  only  those  commit- 
ments we  are  able  and  prepared  to  meet. 
Our  commitment  to  freedom  remains 
strong  and  unshakable.  But  others  must 
bear  their  share  of  the  burden  of  de- 
fending freedom  around  the  world. 
And  so  this,  then,  is  our  policy: 
We  will  mamtain  a  nuclear  deterrent 
adequate  to  meet  any  threat  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  or  of  our 
allies. 

We   will   help   other   nations   develop 
the  capability  of  defending  themselves. 
We  will  faithfully  honor  all  of  our 
treaty  commitments. 

We  will  act  to  defend  our  interests 
whenever  and  wherever  they  are  threat- 
ened any  place  in  the  world. 

But  where  our  interests  or  our  treaty 
commitments  are  not  involved  our  role 
will  be  limited. 
We  will  not  mtervene  militarily. 
But  we  will  use  our  influence  to  prevent 
war.  If  war  comes  we  will  use  our  in- 
fluence to  stop  it. 

And  once  it  is  over  we  will  do  our  share 
in  helping  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  those 
who  have  participated  in.  it. 

As  you  know,  I  will  soon  be  visiting  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  I  go  there  with  no  illusions. 
We  have  great  differences  with  both  pow- 
ers. We  will  continue  to  have  great  dif- 
ferences. But  peace  depends  on  the  abil- 
ity of  great  powers  to  live  together  on 
the  same  planet  despite  their  differences. 
We  would  not  be  true  to  our  obligation  to 
generations  yet  unborn  if  we  failed  to 
seize  this  moment  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  insure  that  we  will  be  able  to 
talk  about  these  differences  rather  than 
to  fight  about  them  in  the  future. 

As  we  look  back  over  this  century  let 
us  m  the  highest  spirit  of  bipartisanship 
recognize  that  we  can  be  proud  of  our 
Nation's  record  in  foreign  affairs. 

America  has  given  more  generously  of 
itself  toward  main  taming  freedom,  pre- 
serving peace  and  alleviattag  human  suf- 
fering around  the  globe  than  any  nation 
has  ever  done  in  the  history  of  man. 

We  have  fought  four  wars  in  this  cen- 
tury, but  our  power  has  never  been  used 


to  break  the  peace,  only  to  keep  it;  never 
been  used  to  destroy  freedom,  only  to  de- 
fend it.  We  now  have  within  our  reach 
the  goal  of  ensuring  that  the  next 
generation  can  be  the  first  generation  in 
this  century  to  be  spared  the  scourges  of 
war. 

Turning  to  our  problems  at  home,  we 
are  makmg  progress  toward  our  goal  of 
a  new  prosperity  without  war. 

Industrial  production,  consumer 
spending,  retail  sales  and  personal  to- 
come  all  have  been  rising.  Total  employ- 
ment and  real  income  are  the  highest  In 
history.  New  homebuilding  starts  this 
past  year  reached  the  highest  level  ever. 
Business  and  consumer  confidence  have 
both  been  rising.  Interest  rates  are  down, 
and  the  rate  of  inflation  is  down.  We  can 
look  with  confidence  to  1972  as  the  year 
when  the  back  of  inflation  will  be  broken. 
Now,  this  is  a  good  record,  but  it  is  not 
good  enough — not  when  we  still  have  an 
unemployment  rate  of  6  percent. 

It  is  not  enough  to  point  out  that  this 
was  the  rate  of  tiie  early,  peacetime  years 
of  the  1960's,  or  that,  if  the  more  than 
2  million  men  released  from  the  Armed 
Forces  and  defense-related  industries 
were  still  on  their  wartime  jobs,  unem- 
ployment would  be  far  lower. 

Our  goal  in  this  counti-y  is  full  employ- 
ment in  peacetime — and  we  intend  to 
meet  tliat  goal — and  we  can. 

The  Congress  has  helped  to  meet  that 
goal  by  passing  our  job-creatmg  tax 
program  last  month. 

The  historic  monetary  agreements  we 
have  reached  with  the  major  European 
nations.  Canada  and  Japan  will  help 
meet  it.  by  providing  new  markets  for 
American  products — new  jobs  for  Amer- 
ican workers. 

Oui-  budget  will  help  meet  it.  by  being 
expansionary  without  being  mflation- 
ary— a  job-producing  budget  that  will 
help  take  up  the  gap  as  the  economy 
expands  to  full  employment. 

Our  program  to  raise  farm  income  will 
help  meet  it,  by  helping  to  revitalize 
rural  America — by  giving  to  American 
farmers  their  fair  share  of  America's  in- 
creasing productivity. 

We  also  will  help  meet  our  goal  of  full 
employment  in  peacetime  with  a  set  of 
major  initiatives  to  stimulate  more  imag- 
inative use  of  America's  great  capacity 
for  technological  advance,  and  to  direct 
it  toward  improving  the  quality  of  life 
for  every  American. 

In  reaching  the  moon,  we  demonstrated 
what  miracles  American  technology  is 
capable  of  achievmg.  Now  the  time  has 
come  to  move  more  delibe:ately  toward 
making  full  use  of  that  technology  here 
on  earth,  in  harnessing  the  wonders  of 
.science  to  the  service  of  man. 

I  shall  soon  send  to  the  Congress  a 
special  message  proposing  a  new  program 
of  Federal  partnership  in  technological 
research  and  development — with  Federal 
incentives  to  increase  private  research, 
and  federally  supported  research  on 
projects  designed  to  improve  our  every- 
day lives  in  ways  that  will  range  from 
improving  mass  transit  to  developing 
new  systems  of  emergency  health  care 
that  could  save  thousands  of  Uves 
annually. 
Historically,  our  superior  technology 
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and  high  productivity  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  America's  workers  to  be  the 
most  highly  paid  in  the  world  by  far,  and 
yet  for  our  goods  still  to  compete  in 
world  markets. 

Now  we  face  a  new  situation.  As  other 
nations  are  moving  rapidly  forward  in 
technology,  the  answer  to  the  new  com- 
petition is  not  to  build  a  wall  around 
America,  but  rather  to  remain  competi- 
tive by  improving  our  own  technology 
still  further,  and  by  increasing  produc- 
tivity in  American  industry. 

Our  new  monetary  and  trade  agree- 
ments will  make  it  possible  for  American 
goods  to  compete  fairly  in  the  world's 
markets — but  they  still  must  compete. 
The  new  technology  program  will  put  to 
use  the  skills  of  many  highly  trained 
^ericans — skills  that  might  otherwise 
blasted.  It  will  also  meet  the  growing 
technological  challenge  from  abroad,  and 
it  will  thus  help  to  create  new  industries 
as  well  as  creating  more  jobs  for  Amer- 
icas  workers  in  producing  for  the  world's 
markets. 

This  second  session  of  the  92d  Congress 
already  has  before  it  more  tlian  90  major 
administration  proposals  which  still 
await  action. 

I  have  discussed  these  in  the  extensive 
.written  message  that  I  have  presented  to 
the  Congress  today. 

They  include  among  others  our  pro- 
grams to  improve  life  for  the  aging;  to 
combat  crime  and  drug  abuse;  to  improve 
health  services  and  to  ensure  that  no  one 
will  be  denied  needed  health  care  because 
of  inability  to  pay;  to  protect  workers' 
pension  rights;  to  promote  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  members  of  minorities  and 
others  who  have  been  left  behind;  to  ex- 
pand consumer  protection;  to  improve 
the  environment;  to  revitalize  rural 
America;  to  help  the  cities;  to  launch  new- 
initiatives  in  education;  to  improve 
transportation,  and  to  put  an  end  to  cost- 
ly labor  tieups  in  transportation. 

The  west  coast  dock  strike  is  a  case  in 
point.  This  Nation  carmot  and  will  not 
tolerate  that  kind  of  Irresponsible  labor 
tieup  in  the  future. 

The  messages  also  include  basic  re- 
f  orni^hich  are  essential  if  our  structure 
..of  government  is  to  be  adequate  to  the 
needs  in  the  decades  ahead. 

They  include  reform  of  our  wasteful 
and  outmoded  welfare  system— and  sub- 
stitution of  a  new  system  that  provides 
work  requirements  and  work  Incentives 
for  those  who  can  help  themselves,  in- 
come support  for  those  who  cannot  help 
themselves,  and  fairness  for  the  working 
poor. 

They  include  a  $17.6  billion  program  of 
Federal  revenue  sharing  with  the  States 
and  localities — as  an  investment  in  their 
renewal,  and  an  investment  also  of  faith 
in  the  American  people. 

They  also  include  a  sweeping  reorga- 
nization of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  so  that  it  will  be 
more  eflBcient,  more  responsive,  and  able 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  decades 
ahead. 

One  year  ago,  standing  in  this  place.  I 
laid  before  the  opening  session  of  this 
Congress  six  great  goals. 

One  of  these  was  welfare  reform.  That 
proposal  has  been  before  the  Congress 
now  for  nearly  two  and  a  half  years. 


My  proposals  on  revenue  sharing,  gov- 
ernment reorganization,  health  care,  and 
the  envirormient  have  now  been  before 
the  Congress  for  nearly  a  year.  Many  of 
the  other  major  proposals  that  I  have 
referred  to  have  been  here  that  long  or 
longer. 

Now,  1971.  we  can  say,  was  a  year  of 
consideration  of  these  measures.  Now 
let  us  join  in  making  1972  a  year  of  action 
on  them — action  by  the  Congress,  for  the 
Nation  and  for  the  people  of  America. 
In  addition,  there  is  one  pressing  need 
which  I  have  not  previously  covered,  but 
which  must  be  placed  on  the  national 
agenda. 

We  long  have  looked  in  this  Nation  to 
the  local  property  tax  as  the  main  source 
of  financing  for  public  primary  and  sec- 
ondary education. 

As  a  result,  soaring  school  costs  and 
soaring  property  tax  rates  now  threaten 
both  our  communities  and  our  schools. 
They  threaten  commimities  because 
property  taxes — which  more  than 
doubled  in  the  10  years  from  1960  to 
1970 — have  become  one  of  the  most  op- 
pressive and  discriminatory  of  all  taxes, 
hitting  most  cruelly  at  the  elderly  and 
the  retired;  and  they  threaten  schools, 
as  hard-pressed  voters  understandably 
reject  new  bond  issues  at  the  polls. 

The  problem  has  been  given  even 
greater  urgency  by  four  recent  court 
decisions,  which  have  held  the  conven- 
tional method  of  financing  schools 
through  local  property  taxes  is  discrimi- 
natory and  imconstitutional. 

Nearly  2  years  ago,  I  named  a  special 
Presidential  Commission  to  study  the 
problems  of  school  finance,  and  I  also 
directed  the  Federal  departments  to  look 
into  the  same  problems.  We  are  develop- 
ing comprehensive  prop>osals  to  meet 
these  problems. 

Tliis  issue  involves  two  complex  and 
interrelated  sets  of  problems:  Support 
of  the  schools,  and  the  basic  relationships 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
in  any  tax  reforms. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Ti-easury,  we  are  carefully  review- 
ing all  the  tax  a.spects:  and  I  have  this 
week  enlisted  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  in  ad- 
dressing the  intergovernmental  relations 
aspects. 

I  have  asked  this  bipartisan  Commis- 
sion to  review  our  propo;;als  for  Federal 
action  to  cope  with  the  gathering  crisis 
of  school  finance  and  property  taxes.  La- 
ter in  the  year,  when  both  Commissions 
have  completed  their  studies,  I  shall 
make  my  final  recommendations  for  re- 
lieving the  burden  of  property  taxes  and 
providing  both  fair  and  adequate  financ- 
ing for  our  children's  education. 

These  recommendations  will  be  rpvo- 
lutionary,  but  all  these  recommendations, 
however,  will  be  rooted  in  one  funda- 
mental pnnciple  with  which  there  can  be 
no  compromise :  local  school  boards  must 
have  control  over  local  schools. 

As  we  look  ahead  over  the  coming 
decades,  vast  new  growth  and  changes 
are  not  oruy  certainties,  they  will  be  the 
dominant  realities  of  this  world  and  par- 
ticularly of  our  life  in  America. 

Surveying  the  certainty  of  rapid 
change,  we  can  be  like  a  fallen  rider 
caught  in  the  stirrups — or  we  can  sit 


high  in  the  saddle,  the  masters  of  change, 
directing  ii  on  a  course  that  we  choose. 

The  secret  of  mastering  change  in  to- 
days  world  is  to  reach  back  to  old  and 
proven  principles,  and  to  adapt  them, 
with  imagination  and  intelligence,  to  the 
new  realities  of  a  new  age. 

And  that  is  what  we  have  done  in  the 
proposals  that  I  have  laid  before  the 
Congress.  They  are  rooted  in  basic  prin- 
ciples that  are  as  enduring  as  human  na- 
ture, as  robust  as  the  American  experi- 
ence; and  they  are  responsive  to  new 
conditions.  Thus  they  represent  a  spirit 
of  change  that  is  truly  renewal. 

As  we  look  back  at  these  old  princi- 
ples, we  find  them  as  timelv  as  they  are 
timeless. 

We  believe  in  independence,  and  self- 
reliance,  and  the  creative  value  of  the 
competitive  spirit. 

We  believe  in  full  and  equal  opportu- 
nity for  all  Americans,  and  in  the  pro- 
tection of  individual  rights  and  liberties. 
We  believe  in  the  family  as  the  key- 
stone of  the  community,  and  in  the  com- 
munity as  the  keystone  of  the  Nation. 

We  believe  in  compassion  for  those  in 
need. 

We  believe  in  a  system  of  law,  justice, 
and  order  as  the  basis  of  a  genuinely 
free  society. 

We  believe  that  a  person  should  get 
what  he  works  for — and  that  those  who 
can  should  work  for  what  they  get. 

We  believe  in  the  capacity  of  people  to 
make  their  own  decisions,  in  their  own 
lives  and  their  own  commimities — and 
we  believe  in  their  right  to  make  those 
decisions. 

In  applying  these  principles,  we  have 
done  so  with  a  full  understanding  that 
what  we  seek  in  the  seventies,  what  our 
quest  is,  is  not  merely  lor  more,  but  for 
better — for  a  better  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans. 

Thus,  for  example,  we  are  giving  a 
new  measure  of  attention  to  cleaning  up 
our  air  and  water,  making  our  smTound- 
ings  more  attractive.  We  are  providing 
broader  support  for  the  arts,  and  help- 
ing stimulate  a  deeper  appreciation  of 
what  they  can  contribute  to  the  Nation  s 
activities  and  to  our  individual  lives. 

But  nothing  really  matters  more  to  the 
quality  of  our  lives  than  the  way  we  treat 
one  another — than  our  capacity  to  live 
respectfully  together  as  a  unified  society, 
with  a  full  and  generous  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others  and  also  for  the  feelings 
of  others. 

As  we  recover  from  the  turmoil  and 
violence  of  recent  years,  as  we  learn  once 
again  to  speak  with  one  another  instead 
of  shouting  at  one  another,  we  are  re- 
gaining that  capacity. 

As  is  customary  here,  on  this  occasion, 
I  have  been  talking  about  programs.  Pro- 
grams are  important.  But  even  more  im- 
portant than  programs  is  what  we  are 
as  a  nation — what  we  mean  as  a  nation, 
to  ourselves  and  to  the  world. 

In  New  York  Harbor  stands  one  of  the 
most  famous  statues  in  the  world — the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  the  gift  in  1886  of  the 
people  of  France  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  This  statue  is  more  than 
a  landmark;  it  is  a  symbol — a  symbol  of 
what  America  has  meant  to  the  world. 
It  reminds  us  that  what  America  has 
meant  is  not  its  wealth  and  not  its  power. 
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but  its  spirit  and  purpose — a  land  that 
enshrines  liberty  and  opportunity,  and 
that  it  has  held  out  a  hand  of  welcome 
to  millions  in  search  of  a  better  and  a 
fuller  and  above  all,  a  freer  life. 

Tlie  world's  hopes  poured  into  Amer- 
ica, Mong  with  its  people — and  those 
hopes,  those  dreams,  that  have  been 
brought  here  from  every  comer  of  the 
world,  have  become  a  part  of  the  hope 
that  we  now  hold  out  to  the  world. 

Four  years  from  now.  America  will 
celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of  its 
founding  as  a  nation. 

And  there  are  those  who  say  that  the 
old  Spirit  of  '76  is  dead — that  we  no  long- 
er have  the  strength  of  character,  the 
idealism,  and  the  faith  in  our  founding 
purposes,  that  that  spirit  represents. 

But  those  who  say  this  do  now  know 
America. 

We  have  been  undergoing  self-doubts 
and  self-criticism.  But  these  are  only 
the  other  side  of  our  growing  sensitivity 
to  the  persistence  of  want  in  the  midst 
of  plenty,  and  om*  impatience  with  tlie 
slowness  with  which  age-old  ills  are  be- 
ing overcome. 

If  we  were  indifferent  to  the  short- 
comings of  our  society,  or  complacent 
about  our  institutions,  or  blind  to  the 
lingering  inequities — then  we  would  have 
lost  our  way. 

But  the  fact  tiiat  we  have  those  con- 
cerns is  evidence  that  our  ideals  deep 
down  are  still  strong.  Indeed,  they  re- 
mind us  that  what  is  really  best  about 
America  is  its  compassion.  They  remind 
as  that  in  tiie  final  analysis  America  is 
great,  not  because  it  is  strong,  not  be- 
cause It  is  rich,  but  because  this  is  a  good 

country. 

Let  us  reject  the  narrow  visions  of 
those  who  would  tell  us  that  we  are  evil 
because  we  are  not  yet  perfect;  that  we 
are  corrupt  because  we  are  not  yet  pure; 
that  iill  the  sweat  and  toll  and  sacrifice 
that  have  gone  into  the  building  of 
America  were  for  naught  because  the 
building  is  not  yet  done. 

Let  us  see  that  the  path  we  are  travel- 
ing is  wide,  with  room  in  it  for  all  of  us, 
3nd  that  its  direction  is  toward  a  better 
nation  in  a  more  peaceful  world. 

Never  has  it  mattered  more  that  we  go 
forward  together. 

Look  at  this  Chamber.  The  leadership 
of  America  is  here  today — the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Cabinet,  the  Senate,  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Together  we  hold  the  future  of  the 
nation,  and  the  conscience  of  the  nation, 
in  our  hands. 

Because  this  year  is  an  election  year,  it 
will  be  a  time  of  great  pressure. 

If  we  yield  to  that  pressure,  and  fail 
to  deal  seriously  with  the  historic  chal- 
i^nrjcs  tliat  we  face,  then  we  will  have 
failed  the  trust  of  millions  of  Americans, 
and  shaken  the  confidence  they  have  a 
:i?ht  to  place  In  us,  in  their  government. 

Never  has  a  Congress  had  a  greater  op- 
oortunity  to  leave  a  legacy  of  profoimd 
and  constructive  reform  for  the  nation 
than  ttiis  Congress. 

If  we  succeed  in  these  tasks,  there  will 
be  credit  enough  for  all — not  only  for 
doing  what  is  right,  but  doing  it  in  the 
nght  way,  by  rising  above  partisan  inter- 
est to  serve  the  national  interest. 
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Jf  we  fail,  more  than  any  one  of  as 
America  will  be  the  loser. 

That  ij;  why  my  call  upon  the  Congress 
today  is  for  a  high  statesmpnship— so 
that  m  the  years  to  come  Americans  wi'l 
look  back  and  say  that  'oecause  it  with- 
stood the  Intense  pressures  of  a  political 
year,  and  achieved  such  great  good  for 
the  American  people,  and  for  the  future 
of  this  Nati.-in— this  was  truly  a  great 
Congress. 

'Applause,  the  Members  rising.! 

The  state  of  the  Union  message,  re- 
ferred to  by  the  President,  and  submit- 
ted to  the  Congiess,  is.  In  its  official  text 
as  follows: 


To  the  Congresa  o/  the  United  Stata: 

It  was  just  3  years  ago  today  that  I 
took  the  oath  of  office  as  President  I 
opened  my  addre.ss  that  day  by  suggest- 
ing that  some  moments  in  historv  stand 
out  "as  moments  of  beginning,'"  when 
"courses  are  set  that  shape  decades  or 
centuries."  I  went  on  to  say  that  -this 
c  an  be  such  a  moment." 

Looking  back  3  yeai-s  later,  I  would 
si;ggest  that  it  wa.s  such  a  moment— a 
time  in  which  new  coiu-ses  were  set  on 
which  we  now  are  traveling.  Just  how 
prcfciundly  these  new  courses  will  shape 
our  decade  or  om-  century  is  still  an  un- 
answered question,  however,  as  we  enter 
the  fourth  year  of  this  administration 
For  moments  of  beginning  will  mean  very 
little  in  history  imless  we  also  have  the 
determhiation  to  follow  up  on  those 
beginnings. 

Setting  the  course  is  not  enough.  Stay- 
ing the  course  is  an  equally  important 
challenge.  Good  government  involves 
both  the  responsibUity  for  making  fresh 
starts  and  the  responsibility  for  perse- 
verance. 

The  responsibility  for  perseverance  is 
rne  that  is  shared  by  the  President,  the 
public,  and  the  Congress. 
—We  have  come  a  long  way,  for  exam- 
ple, on  tiie  road  to  ending  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  to  improving  relations 
with  cur  adversaries.  But  these  ini- 
tiatives wiU  depend  for  their  lasting 
meaning  on  our  persistence  in  seeing 
them  through. 
— The  magnificent  cooperation  of  the 
American  people  lias  enabled  us  to 
make  substantial  progress  in  curb- 
ing inflation  and  in  reinvigorating 
our  economy.  But  the  new  prosperity 
we  seek  can  be  completed  only  if  the 
public  continues  in  its  commitment 
to  economic  responsibility  and  dis- 
cipline. 
— Eiicourp.ging  new  starts  have  also 
been  made  over  the  last  3  years  in 
treating  our  domestic  ills.  But  con- 
tinued   progress    now    requires    the 
Congress   to  act  on   its   large   and 
growing  backlog  of  pending  legisla- 
tion. 
America's  agenda  for  action  is  already 
well  established  as  we  enter  1972.  It  will 
grow  in  the  weeks  ahead  as  we  present 
still  more  initiatives.  But  we  dare  not  let 
the  emergence  of  new  business  obscure 
the  urgency  of  old  business.  Our  new 
agenda    will    be    httle    more    than    an 
empty  gesture  if  we  abandon — or  even 
de-emphasize— that    part    of    the    old 
agenda  which  is  yet  unfinished. 


CETIING      OURSELVES      TOGETHEB 

One  measure  of  the  Nation's  progress 
in  these  first  years  of  the  Seventies  is  the 
improvement  in  our  national  morale. 
While  the  1960's  were  a  time  of  great 
accomphsnment,  they  were  also  a  time 
of  growing  confusion.  Our  recovery  from 
that  condition  is  not  complete,  but  we 
have  made  a  strong  beginning. 

Then  we  were  a  shaken  and  uncertam 
people,  but  now  we  are  recovering  ouj- 
confidence.  Then  we  were  divided  and 
;;aspicious,  but  now  we  aie  renewing  our 
.sense  of  common  purpose.  Then  we  were 
.-uirounded  by  .shouting  and  posturing, 
but  we  nave  been  learning  once  again 
to  lower  our  voices.  And  we  have  also 
been  learning  to  listen. 

A  history  of  the  198Ge  was  recently 
published  under  the  title.  Coming  Apart 
But  today  we  can  .-.ay  with  confidence 
tli^t  we  are  coming  apart  no  longer.  The 
■  center"  of  American  life  has  held,  and 
once  again  we  are  getting  oursehcs 
together. 

THi.    SPIRIT    OF    RE.\SON    AND    REALISM 

Under  the  pressures  of  an  election  vear 
it  would  be  easy  to  look  upon  the  legis- 
lative urogram  merely  as  a  political  de- 
vice and  not  as  a  serious  agenda.  We 
mast  resist  this  temptation.  The  year 
ahead  of  as  holds  precious  time  in  which 
to  accomplish  good  for  this  Nation  and 
we  must  not,  we  dare  not.  waste  it.  Our 
progress  depends  on  a  conthiuing  spirit 
ot  partnership  between  the  President  and 
ihe  Congress,  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  between  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. That  spirit  does  not  require  us  al- 
ways to  agree  with  one  another  but  it 
does  require  us  to  ajjproach  our  tasks  to- 
gether, in  a  spirit  of  reason  and  realism. 

Clear  words  are  the  great  servant  of 
reason.  Intemperate  words  are  the  great 
enemy  of  reason.  The  cute  slogan,  the  glib 
headlme,  the  clever  retort,  the  appeal  to 
j  assion— these  are  not  the  way  to  truth 
or  to  good  public  policy. 

To  be  dedicated  to  clear  thinking  to 
place  the  interests  of  all  above  the  inter- 
ests of  the  few.  to  hold  to  ultimate  values 
and  to  curb  momentary  passions,  to  think 
more  about  the  next  generation  and  less 
about  the  next  election— these  are  now 
our  .-^aecial  challenges. 

ENDING    THE    WAR 

The  condition  of  a  nation's  spirit  can- 
not be  measured  with  precision,  but  some 
of  the  factors  wliich  influsnce  that  spirit 
can.  I  believe  the  most  dramatic  single 
measurement  of  the  distance  we  have 
traveled  in  the  last  36  months  is  found  in 
the  statistics  concerning  our  Involvement 
in  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

On  January  20,  1969  our  authorized 
troop  ceiling  in  Vietnam  was  549.500  And 
there  was  no  withdrawal  plan  to  bring 
these  men  home.  On  .seven  occasions 
since  that  time  I  have  announced  with- 
drawal decision.s— Involving  a  total  of 
480,500  troops.  As  a  result,  our  troop  ceil- 
ing will  be  only  69.000  by  May  1  This 
means  that  in  3  years  we  wiU  have  cut  our 
troop  strength  in  Vietnam  by  87  per- 
cent. As  we  proceed  toward  our  goal  of  a 
South  Vietnam  fully  able  to  defend  itself 
we  will  reduce  that  level  still  further. 

in  this  same  period,  expenditures  con- 
nected with  the  war  have  been  cut  dras- 
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tically.  There  has  been  a  drop  of  well 
over  50  percent  in  American  air  activity 
in  all  of  Southeast  Asia.  Our  groimd 
combat  role  has  been  ended.  Most  im- 
portantly, there  has  been  a  reduction  of 
95  percent  in  combat  deaths. 

Our  aim  is  to  cut  the  death  and  cas- 
ualty toll  by  100  percent,  to  obtain  the 
release  of  those  who  are  prisoners  of  war, 
and  to  end  the  fighting  altogether. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  end  this 
tragic  conflict  through  negotiation.  If  we 
cannot,  then  we  will  end  it  through  Viet- 
namization.  But  end  it  we  shall — in  a 
way  which  fulfills  our  commitment  to 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and  which 
gives  them  the  chance  for  which  they 
have  already  sacrificed  so  much — the 
chance  to  choose  their  own  future. 

THE    LESSONS    OP    CHANGE 

The  American  people  have  learned 
many  lessons  in  the  wake  of  Vietnam — 
some  helpful  and  some  dangerous.  One 
important  lesson  is  that  we  can  best 
serve  our  own  interests  in  the  world  by 
setting  realistic  limits  on  what  we  try  to 
accomplish  unilaterally.  For  the  peace 
of  the  world  will  be  more  secure,  and  its 
progress  more  rapid,  as  more  nations 
come  to  share  more  fully  in  the  responsi- 
bilities for  peace  and  for  progress. 

At  the  same  time,  to  conclude  that  the 
United  States  should  now  withdraw  fi-om 
all  or  most  of  its  international  responsi- 
bilities would  be  to  make  a  dangerous 
error.  There  has  been  a  tendency  among 
some  to  swing  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other  in  the  wake  of  Vietnam,  from 
wanting  to  do  too  much  in  the  world  to 
wanting  to  do  too  little.  We  must  resist 
this  temptation  to  over-react.  We  must 
stop  the  swinging  pendulum  before  it 
moves  to  an  opposite  position,  and  forge 
instead  an  attitude  toward  the  world 
which  is  balanced  and  sensible  and 
realistic. 

America  has  an  important  role  to  play 
in  international  affairs,  a  great  Influence 
to  exert  for  good.  As  we  have  throughout 
this  centui-y.  we  must  continue  our  pro- 
found concern  for  advancing  peace  and 
freedom,  by  the  most  effective  means 
possible,  even  as  we  shift  somewhat  oui' 
view  of  what  means  are  most  effective. 
This  is  our  policy : 

— We  will  maintain  a  nuclear  deterrent 
adequate  to  meet  any  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  or  of 
our  allies. 
— We  will  help  other  nations  develop 
the  capability  of  defending  them- 
selves. 
— We  will  faithfully  honor  all  of  our 

treaty  commitments. 
— We  will  act  to  defend  our  interests 
whenever    and    wherever    they    are 
threatened  any  place  in  the  world. 
— But  where  our  interests  or  our  treaty 
commitments  are  not  involved  our 
role  will  be  limited. 
— We  will  not  intervene  militarily. 
— But  we  will  use  our  influence  to 

prevent  war. 
— If  war  comes  we  will  use  our  m- 

fluence  to  try  to  stop  it. 
— Once  war  is  over  we  will  do  our 
share  in  helping  to  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  those  who  have  partic- 
ipated in  it. 


OPENING    NEW    LINES    OP    COMMUNICATION 

Even  as  we  seek  to  deal  more  real- 
istically with  our  partners,  so  we  must 
also  deal  more  realistically  with  those 
who  have  been  our  adversaries.  In  the 
last  year  we  have  made  a  number  of  no- 
table advances  toward  this  goal. 

In  our  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
for  example,  we  ha\e  been  able,  together 
with  our  allies,  to  reach  an  historic 
agreement  concerning  Berlin.  We  have 
advanced  the  prospects  for  limiting  stra- 
tegic armaments.  We  have  moved  toward 
greater  cooperation  in  space  research 
and  toward  improving  our  economic  re- 
lationships. There  have  been  disappoint- 
ments such  as  South  Asia  and  uncer- 
tainties such  as  the  Middle  East.  But 
there  has  also  been  progress  we  can 
buikl  on. 

It  is  to  build  on  the  progress  of  the 
past  and  to  lay  the  foundations  for 
greater  progress  in  the  future  that  I  will 
soon  be  visiting  tlie  capitals  of  both  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  These  visits  will  help  to  ful- 
fill the  promise  I  made  in  my  Inaugural 
address  when  I  said  "that  during  this 
administration  our  lines  of  communica- 
tion will  be  open,"  so  that  we  can  help 
create  "an  open  world — open  to  ideas, 
open  to  the  exchange  of  goods  and  peo- 
ple, a  world  in  which  no  people,  great 
or  small,  will  live  in  angry  isolation."  It 
is  in  this  spirit  that  I  will  undertake 
these  journeys. 

We  must  also  be  realistic,  however, 
about  the  scope  of  our  differences  with 
these  governments.  My  visits  will  mean 
not  that  our  differences  have  disappeared 
or  will  disappear  in  the  near  future.  But 
peace  depends  on  the  ability  of  great 
powers  to  live  together  on  the  same 
planet  despite  their  differences.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  we  talk  about  these 
differences  rather  than  flght  about  them. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  say 
that  nothing  can  come  of  our  expanded 
communications  with  Peking  and  Mos- 
cow. But  it  would  also  be  a  mistake  to 
expect  too  much  too  quickly. 

It  would  also  be  wrong  to  focus  so 
much  attention  on  these  new  opportu- 
nities that  we  neglect  our  old  friends. 
That  is  why  I  have  met  in  the  last  few 
weeks  with  the  leaders  of  two  of  our 
hemisphere  neighbors,  Canada  and  Bra- 
zil, with  the  leaders  of  three  great  Euro- 
pean nations,  and  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Japan.  I  believe  these  meetings 
were  extremely  successful  in  cementing 
our  understandings  with  these  govern- 
ments as  we  move  forward  together  in 
a  fast  changing  period. 

Our  consultations  with  our  allies  may 
not  receive  as  much  attention  as  our 
talks  with  potential  adversaries.  But  this 
makes  them  no  less  important.  The  cor- 
nerstone of  our  foreign  policy  remains — 
and  will  remain — our  close  bonds  with 
our  friends  around  the  world. 

A    STEONG    defense:    THE    GUAEDIAN    OF   PEACE 

There  are  two  additional  elements 
which  are  critical  to  our  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  structure  of  peace. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  military 
strength  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  last  3  years  we  have  been  mov- 
ing from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  foot- 


ing, from  a  period  of  continued  con- 
frontation and  arms  competition  to  a  pe- 
riod of  negotiation  and  potential  arms 
limitation,  from  a  period  when  America 
often  acted  as  policeman  for  the  world 
to  a  period  when  other  nations  are  as- 
suming greater  responsibility  for  their 
own  defense.  I  was  recently  encouraged, 
for  example,  by  the  decision  of  our 
European  allies  to  increase  their  share 
of  the  NATO  defense  budget  by  some  $1 
billion. 

As  a  part  of  this  process,  we  have  end- 
ed the  production  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weaponry  and  have  converted  two 
of  oui-  largest  facilities  for  such  produc- 
tion to  humanitarian  research.  We  have 
been  able  to  reduce  and  in  some  periods 
even  to  eliminate  draft  calls.  In  1971, 
draft  calls — which  were  as  high  as  382,- 
000  at  the  peak  of  the  Vietnam  war- 
fell  below  100,000,  the  lowest  level  since 
1962.  In  the  coming  year  they  will  be 
significantly  lower.  I  am  confident  that 
by  the  middle  of  next  year  we  can 
achieve  our  goal  of  reducing  draft  calls 
to  zero. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  developments, 
our  defense  spending  has  fallen  to  7 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product 
in  the  current  fiscal  year,  compared  with 
8.3  percent  in  1964  and  9.5  percent  in 
1968.  That  figure  will  be  down  to  6.4 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1973.  Without 
sacrificing  any  of  our  security  interests, 
we  have  been  able  to  bring  defense 
spending  below  the  level  of  human  re- 
source spending  for  the  first  time  in  20 
years.  This  condition  is  maintained  in  my 
new  budget — which  also,  for  the  first 
time,  allocates  more  money  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  than  to  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

But  just  as  we  avoid  extreme  reactions 
in  our  political  attitudes  toward  the 
world,  so  we  must  avoid  over-reacting 
as  we  plan  for  our  defense.  We  have 
reversed  spending  priorities,  but  we  have 
never  compromised  our  national  se- 
curity. And  we  never  will.  For  any  step 
which  weakens  America's  defenses  will 
also  weaken  the  prospects  for  peace. 

Our  plans  for  the  next  year  call  for  an 
increase  in  defense  spending.  That  in- 
crease is  made  necessary  in  part  by  ris- 
ing research  and  development  costs,  In 
part  by  military  pay  increases — which, 
in  turn,  will  help  us  eliminate  the  draft — 
and  in  part  by  the  need  to  proceed  with 
new  weapon  systems  to  maintain  our  se- 
curity at  an  adequate  level.  Even  as  we 
seek  with  the  greatest  urgency  stable 
controls  on  armaments,  we  cannot  ignore 
the  fact  that  others  are  going  forward 
with  major  increases  in  their  own  arms 
programs. 

In  the  year  ahead  we  will  be  working 
to  improve  and  protect,  to  diversify  and 
disperse  our  strategic  forces  in  ways 
which  make  them  even  less  vulnerable  to 
attack  and  more  effective  In  deterring 
war.  I  will  request  a  substantial  budget 
increase  to  preserve  the  sufficiency  of  our 
strategic  nuclear  deterrent.  Including  an 
allocation  of  over  $900  million  to  improve 
our  sea-based  deterrent  force.  I  recently 
directed  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
develop  a  program  to  build  additional 
missile  launching  submarines,  carrying 
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a  new  and  far  more  effective  missile.  We 
will  also  proceed  with  programs  to  reout- 
fit  our  Polaris  submarines  with  the  Po- 
seidon missile  system,  to  replace  older 
land-based  missiles  with  Minuteman  III, 
and  to  deploy  the  SAFEGUARD  Anti- 
ballistic  Missile  System. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  move  to 
maintain  our  strength  at  sea.  The  Nav>''s 
budget  was  increased  by  ."52  billion  in  the 
current  fiscal  year,  and  I  will  ask  for  a 
similar  increase  next  year,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  our  shipbuilding  pro- 
grams. 

Our  niilitai-y  research  and  development 
program  must  also  be  stepped  up.  Our 
budget  in  this  area  was  increased  by  $594 
million  in  the  current  fiscal  year  and  I 
will  recommend  a  further  increase  for 
ne.xt  year  of  $838  million.  I  will  also  pro- 
pose a  substantial  program  to  develop 
and  procure  more  effective  weapons  sys- 
tems for  our  land  and  tactical  air  forces, 
and  to  improve  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserves,  providing  more  modern  weap- 
ons and  better  training. 

In  addition,  we  will  expand  our  strong 
program  to  attract  volunteer  career  sol- 
diers so  that  we  can  phase  out  the  draft. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress,  we 
have  been  able  to  double  the  basic  pay 
of  first  time  enlistees.  Further  substan- 
tial military  pay  increases  are  planned.  I 
will  also  submit  to  the  Congress  an  over- 
all reform  of  our  military  retirement  and 
survivor  benefit  programs,  raising  the 
level  of  protection  for  military  families. 
In  addition,  we  will  expand  efforts  to 
improve  race  relations,  to  equalize  pro- 
motional opportunities,  to  control  drug 
abuse,  and  generally  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

As  we  take  all  of  these  steps,  let  us  re- 
member that  strong  military  defenses 
are  not  the  enemy  of  peace;  they  are 
the  guardians  of  peace.  Our  ability  to 
bmld  a  stable  and  tranquil  world — to 
achieve  an  arms  control  agreement,  for 
example — depends  on  our  ability  to  ne- 
gotiate from  a  position  of  strength.  We 
seek  adequate  power  not  as  an  end  in  it- 
self but  as  a  means  for  achieving  om- 
purpose.  And  our  purpose  is  peace. 

In  my  Inaugural  address  3  years  ago 
I  called  for  cooperation  to  reduce  the 
burden  of  arms — and  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  progress  we  have  been  making  to- 
ward that  goal.  But  I  also  added  this 
comment:  "...  to  all  those  who  would 
be  tempted  by  weakness,  let  us  leave  no 
doubt  that  we  will  be  as  strong  as  we 
need  to  be  for  as  long  as  we  need  to  be." 
Today  I  repeat  that  reminder. 

A  REALISTIC  PBOCRAM   OF  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

Another  important  expression  of 
America's  interest  and  infiuence  in  the 
world  is  our  foreign  assistance  effort. 
This  effort  has  special  significance  at  a 
time  when  we  are  reducing  our  direct 
military  presence  abroad  and  encourag- 
ing other  countries  to  assume  greater  re- 
sponsibilities. Their  growing  ability  to 
undertake  these  responsibilities  often  de- 
pends on  America's  foreign  assistance. 

We  have  taken  significant  steps  to  re- 
form our  foreign  assistance  programs  in 
recent  years,  to  eliminate  waste  and  to 
give  them  greater  impact.  Now  three  fur- 
ther imperatives  rest  with  the  Congress: 

—to  fund  In  full  the  levels  of  assist- 


ance which  I  have  earlier  recom- 
mended for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
before  the  present  interim  funding 
arrangement  expires  in  late  Feb- 
ruary ; 
— to  act  upon  the  fundamental  aid  re- 
form proposals  submitted  by  this  ad- 
ministration in  1971; 
—and  to  modify  those  statutes  which 
govern  our  response  to  expropriation 
of    American   property   by    foreign 
governments,  as  I  recommended  in 
my  recent  statement  on  the  security 
of  overseas  investments. 
These  actions,  taken  together,  will  con- 
stitute not  an  exception  to  the  emerging 
pattern  for  a  more  realistic  American 
role  in  the  world,  but  rather  a  fully  con- 
sistent and  crucially  important  element 
in  that  pattern. 

As  we  work  to  help  our  partners  in  the 
w  or  Id  community  develop  their  economic 
potential  and  strengthen  their  militai-y 
forces,  we  should  also  cooperate  fully 
w  ith  them  in  meeting  international  chal- 
Icncres  such  as  the  menace  of  narcotics, 
the  threat  of  pollution,  the  growth  of 
population,  the  proper  use  of  the  seas 
and  .seabed.-^,  and  the  plight  of  those  who 
have  been  \ictimized  by  wars  and  nat- 
ural disasters.  All  of  these  are  global 
problems  and  they  must  be  confronted 
on  a  global  ba.sis.  The  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  to  respond  creatively  to 
these  challenges  have  been  most  promis- 
ing, as  has  the  work  of  NATO  in  the 
environmental  field.  Now  we  must  build 
on  these  beginnings. 

AMERICA'S    INFLUENCE    FOB    GOOD 

The  United  States  is  not  the  world's 
policeman  nor  the  keeper  of  its  moral 
conscience.  But— whether  we  like  it  or 
not — we  still  represent  a  force  for 
stability  in  what  has  too  often  been 
an  imstable  world,  a  force  for  justice  in 
a  world  which  is  too  often  unjust,  a  force 
for  progress  in  a  world  which  desperately 
needs  to  progress,  a  force  for  peace  in 
world  that  is  weary  of  war. 

We  can  have  a  great  influence  for  good 
in  our  world — and  for  that  reason  we 
bear  a  great  responsibility.  Whether  we 
iulfiu  that  responsibility — whether  we 
fully  use  our  influence  for  good — these 
are  questions  we  will  be  answering  as  we 
reshape  our  attitudes  and  policies  toward 
other  countries,  as  we  determine  oiu-  de- 
fensive rapabilities,  and  as  we  make 
fundamental  decisions  about  foreign  as- 
sistance. I  will  soon  discuss  these  and 
other  concerns  in  greater  detail  in  my 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  foreign 
policy. 

Our  in^uence  for  good  in  the  world  de- 
pends, of  course,  not  only  on  decisions 
whicli  touch  directly  on  international  af- 
fairs but  also  on  our  internal  strength — 
on  our  sense  of  pr^de  and  purpose,  on  the 
vitality  of  our  economy,  on  the  success 
of  our  efforts  to  build  a  better  life  for  all 
our  people.  Let  us  turn  then  from  the 
state  of  the  Union  abroad  to  the  state  of 
the  Union  at  home. 

THE    ECONOMY    TOWARD    A    NEW    PROSPERITV 

Just  as  the  Vietnam  war  occasioned 
much  of  oui-  spiritual  crisis,  so  it  lay  at 
the  root  of  our  economic  problems  3  years 
ago.  The  attempt  to  finance  that  war 
through  budget  deficits  in  a  period  of  full 
employment  had  produced  a  wave  of  price 


inflation  as  dangerous  and  as  persistent 
as  any  in  our  history.  It  was  more  per- 
sistent, frankly,  than  I  expected  it  would 
be  when  I  first  took  office.  And  it  only 
yielded  slowly  to  our  dual  efforts  to  cool 
the  war  and  to  cool  inflation. 

Our  challenge  was  further  compound- 
ed by  the  need  to  reabsorb  more  than  2 
million  persons  who  were  released  from 
the  Armed  Forces  and  from  defense- 
related  industries  and  by  the  substantial 
expansion  of  the  labor  force. 

In  short,  the  escalation  of  the  Vietnam 
war  in  the  late  1960's  destroyed  price 
stability.  And  the  de-escalation  of  that 
war  in  the  early  1970's  impeded  full  em- 
ployment. 

Throughout  these  years,  however,  I 
have  remained  convinced  that  both  price 
stability  and  full  emploj-ment  were 
realistic  goals  for  this  country.  By  last 
summer  it  became  apparent  that  our  ef- 
forts to  eradicate  inflation  without  wage 
and  price  controls  would  either  take  too 
long  or — if  they  were  to  take  effect  quick- 
ly— would  come  at  the  cost  of  persistent 
high  unemployment.  This  cost  was  im- 
acceptable.  On  August  15th  I  therefore 
announced  a  series  of  new  economic  pol- 
icies to  speed  our  progress  toward  a  new- 
prosperity  without  inflation  in  peace- 
time. 

These  policies  have  received  the  strong 
support  of  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can p>eople,  and  as  a  result  they  have 
been  effective.  To  can-y  forward  these 
policies,  three  important  steps  were 
taken  this  past  December — all  within  a 
brief  2-week  period — which  will  also  help 
to  make  the  coming  year  a  very  good 
year  for  the  American  economy. 

On  December  10.  I  signed  into  law  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1971.  providing  tax  cuts 
over  the  next  3  years  of  some  $15  billion, 
cuts  which  I  requested  to  stimulate  the 
economy  and  to  provide  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  new  jobs.  On  December  22, 
I  signed  into  law  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  Amendm.ents  of  1971,  which  will 
allow  us  to  continue  our  program  of  wage 
and  i)rice  restraints  to  break  the  back  of 
inflation. 

Between  these  two  events,  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  I  was  able  to  announce  a  major 
breakthrough  on  the  international  eco- 
nomic front — reached  in  coop)eration 
vMth  our  primary  economic  partners. 
This  breakthrough  will  mitigate  the  in- 
tolerable strains  wliich  were  building  up 
in  the  world's  monetary  and  payments 
structure  and  will  lead  to  a  removal  of 
trade  barriers  which  have  impeded 
American  exports.  It  also  sets  the  stage 
for  broader  i-eforms  in  the  international 
monetary  system  so  that  we  can  avoid 
repeated  monetary  crises  in  the  future. 
Both  the  monetary  realignment — the 
first  of  its  scope  in  histor>' — and  our 
progress  in  readjusting  trade  conditions 
will  mean  better  markets  for  American 
goods  abroad  and  more  jobs  for  Ameri- 
can workers  at  home. 

A    BRIGHTER    ECONOMIC    PICTURE 

As  a  result  of  all  these  steps,  the  eco- 
nomic picture — which  has  brightened 
steadily  during  the  last  5  months— will. 
I  believe,  continue  to  grow  brighter.  This 
is  not  my  judgment  alone;  it  is  widely 
shared  by  the  American  people.  Virtually 
every  survey  and  forecast  in  recent  weeks 
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shows  a  substantial  improvement  in  pub- 
lic attitudes  about  the  economy — which 
are  themsehef;  so  instrumental  in  shap- 
ing economic  iCciiiiic- 

The  inflationary  psychology  which 
gripped  our  Nation  so  tightly  for  so  long 
Ik  on  the  ebb.  business  and  consumer 
confidence  has  been  rising.  Businessmen 
are  punning  n  u.l  percent  increase  in 
planl.  ..nci  Cijiapment  expenditures  in 
lD7z.  more  than  four  times  as  large  as 
the  increase  in  1971.  Con?uiner  spending 
and  retail  sales  are  on  the  rise.  Home 
building  IS  booming — houing  starts  last 
year  were  up  more  than  40  percent  from 
1970.  netting  an  all-time  re?ord.  Interest 
rates  pre  slurplv  down  Both  income  and 
prodUt:t;on  are  rising.  Re.tl  output  in  our 
economy  in  the  last  3  months  of  1971 
Rre.v  at  a  rate  ih^t  was  about  double 
•  h-.t  of  til?  previous  two  quarters. 

Perhaps  moit  ii>iportantly.  total  em- 
i^loyment  lias  moved,  above  the  80  million 
mark — to  a  record  high — and  is  growing 
rapidly.  In  the  last  5  montlis  ol  1971, 
some  1.1  millio?!  aduitional  jobs  were  cre- 
ated in  Ol?"  econonv  and  oiily  a  very 
unusual  m-jrea-^e  in  the  sizr  of  our  total 
)?>cr  force  kept  the  unemployment  rate 
froin  falling. 

But  \\h.  lever  the  '  eason.  tj  percent  un- 
employment i.''  too  high.  I  im  determined 
to  cut  thnt  percentage — through  a  vari- 
ety of  .measure.'^  Tlie  budget  I  present  to 
the  Congress  ue:a  v.eok  v.  ij]  fce  an  ex- 
pansionary budget — refiecting  the  im- 
pact of  ne'.v  .iob-creaLing  tax  cuts  and 
.job-creating  expriuiiiure.s.  Wc  will  also 
pu.;h  10  in;  rease  employment  through 
our  piogii^ms  for  inanuower  training  and 
public  service  empli  vment.  through  our 
efforts  to  expand  foreign  markets,  and 
tln-ough  other  ne.v  initi-  tives. 

Expanded  employment  in  1972  will  be 
different,  houever.  fro.m  inanv  other  pe- 
riods of  full  prospciity.  For  it  \>  ill  come 
without  the  siimu'us  of  war-  -and  it  wil' 
come  without  inflation.  Our  program  of 
vva:4e  and  price  controls  i.s  working.  The 
consumer  price  ind^x.  which  rose  at  a 
veirly  >ate  of  slightly  over  6  percent  dur- 
ing 19a9  and  the  first  half  of  1070.  rose 
at  a  rate  of  only  17  percent  from  Au- 
gust through  November  of  1971. 

I  would  emphasize  once  again,  how- 
ever, that  our  ultimate  objective  is  last- 
ing price  stability  without  controls.  When 
we  acliieve  an  end  to  the  inf.ationary 
psychology  which  de\ eloped  in  the  1960;; 
we  will  return  to  our  traditional  policy  of 
1  dying  on  free  market  forces  to  deter- 
mine wages  and  prices. 

I  wou'd  also  emphasize  that  whi2e  our 
new  budget  will  be  in  deficit,  the  deficit 
will  not  be  irrespcnsible.  It  will  be  less 
than  this  year's  actual  deficit  and  would 
disappear  entirely  under  full  employment 
condiiion-s.  Wlnlc  Federal  spending  con- 
tinues to  grow,  the  rate  of  increase  in 
spending  has  been  cut  very  sharply — to 
littie  more  than  half  that  experienced 
under  the  previous  administration.  Tlie 
fact  that  our  battle  against  inflation  ha.^ 
led  u.s  to  adopt  a  new  ixjlicy  of  wage  and 
price  restraints  should  not  obscure  the 
continued  importance  of  our  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  in  holding  down  the 
ccst  of  living.  It  is  most  important  that 
the  Congress  join  now  in  r^.'iisting  the 
temptation  to  overspend  and  in  accept- 
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ing  the  discipline  of  a  balanced  full  em- 
ployment budget. 

I  will  soon  present  a  more  complete 
discu.'s.sion  of  all  of  these  m.atters  in  my 
Budget  Message  and  in  my  Economic  Re- 
port. 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMICS 

Just  as  we  have  entered  a  nev,'  period 
of  negotiation  in  world  politics,  so  we 
have  also  moved  into  a  new  period  of 
negotiation  on  the  international  econom- 
ic front.  We  expect  tiie.se  negotiations  to 
help  us  build  both  a  new  international 
system  for  the  exchange  of  money  and 
a  new  system  of  international  trade. 
These  accomplichments,  in  turn,  can 
oijen  a  n^w  era  of  fair  competition  and 
constiurtive  interdependence  in  the 
global  economy. 

We  have  already  made  important 
strides  in  this  direction.  The  realignment 
of  exchange  rates  which  was  an- 
nounced last  month  reprcent^  an  im- 
portant j'c-rv.ard  steji — but  now  we  also 
need  ba.sic  long-range  monetary  reform. 
\\s  have  made  an  important  beginning 
tcv.-ard  altering  the  conditions  for  mtei- 
national  trade  and  investment — and  we 
exrjfC't  further  substantial  prcgress.  I 
would  emphasize  that  progress  for  some 
nation.^  in  these  fiekl.-,  need  not  come  at 
the  expense  of  oliiers.  All  nation.^  will 
benefit  from  tlie  right  kind  of  monetary 
and  trade  refc  rm. 

Certainly  the  United  States  has  a  high 
stake  in  such  improvements.  Our  inter- 
natio)ial  economic  position  ha.s  been 
slowly  deteriorating  iu>\\  for  some  time — 
a,  condition  which  .^ould  have  dangerous 
implications  lor  both  our  influence 
abroad  and  our  prosperity  at  home.  It 
has  been  estimated,  for  example,  that 
full  employment  prosperity  will  depend 
on  the  creation  of  some  20  million  addi- 
tional jobs  ill  this  decade.  And  expanding 
our  foreign  markets  is  a  most  effective 
way  to  expand  domestic  employment 

One  of  the  major  reasons  far  the 
weakening  of  our  international  economic 
rx'ition  is  that  the  rround  rules  Inr  the 
"xchange  of  j-oods  and  money  have 
lorced  us  to  compete  witli  one  hand  tied 
behind  our  back.  One  of  our  most  im- 
portant accomplishments  in  1971  was 
our  progress  in  changing  this  situation. 

COMPrXING  MORF  EFFECTIVELY 

Monetary  and  trade  reforms  are  only- 
one  part  of  thi  story.  The  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  hold  its  own  in  world 
competition  depends  not  only  on  the  fair- 
ness of  the  rules,  but  also  on  the  com- 
l-etitivene.ss  of  our  economy.  We  have 
made  great  progress  in  tlie  last  few- 
months  in  improving  the  terms  of  com- 
petition. Now  wc  must  also  do  all  w-e  can 
to  strengthen  the  ability  of  our  own  econ- 
omy to  compete. 

We  stand  tcdav  at  a  turning  point  in 
the  histovv  of  our  coimtry — pnd  in  the 
hi.'^toi-v  of  our  plmet  On  the  one  hand, 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  help  bring 
a  ne..-  economic  order  to  the  world,  an 
open  order  in  which  nations  eagerly 
face  outward  to  build  that  network  of 
interdependence  which  is  the  best 
foundation  for  prosperity  and  for  peace. 
But  we  will  also  be  tempted  in  the 
months  ahc?d  to  take  the  ooposite 
cour.^e— to    withdraw    from    the"  world 


economically  as  some  would  have  us 
withdraw  politically,  to  build  an  econom- 
ic "Portress  America"  within  which 
our  growing  weakness  could  be  con- 
cealed. Like  a  cliild  who  will  not  go  out 
to  piay  with  other  children,  we  would 
probably  be  saved  a  few  minor  bumps 
and  bruises  in  the  short  run  if  we  were 
to  adopt  this  course.  But  in  the  long  run 
the  world  would  surely  pass  us  by. 

I  reject  this  approach.  I  remain  com- 
mitted to  thot  open  world  I  discussed  in 
m.v  Inaugural  address.  That  is  why  I 
have  worked  for  a  more  inviting  climate 
for  America's  economic  activity  abroad. 
That  is  why  I  have  pi  ;ced  so  much  em- 
pha.'is  on  increasing  the  productivity  of 
cur  economy  at  home.  And  that  is  also 
why  I  believe  so  firmly  that  we  must 
.stimulate  more  long-range  investm.ent 
in  oiir  occnomy.  find  more  effective  ways 
to  develop  bnd  use  new  technology,  and 
do  a  better  job  of  training  and  using 
skilled  manpower. 

An  acute  awareness  of  the  interna- 
tional ec'-nomic  challenge  led  to  the  cre- 
ation just  one  year  ago  of  the  Cabinet- 
level  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy.  This  new  institution  has  helped 
us  to  understand  this  challenge  better 
and  to  respond  to  it  more  effectively. 

As  our  imderstanding  deepens,  we  will 
discover  additional  ways  of  improving 
om-  ability  to  compete.  For  example,  we 
can  enhance  our  competitive  position  by 
moving  to  implement  the  metric  system 
of  measmement,  a  proposal  which  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  presented  in  de- 
tail to  the  Congress  last  year.  And  we 
should  also  be  doing  far  more  to  gain  our 
fair  share  of  the  international  tourism 
market,  now  estimated  at  $17  billion 
annually,  one  of  the  largest  factors  In 
world  trade.  A  substantial  part  of 
oui-  balance  of  payments  deficit  results 
from  the  fact  that  American  tourists 
abroad  spend  $2.5  billion  more  than 
foreign  tourists  spend  in  the  United 
States.  We  can  help  correct  this  situation 
by  attracting  more  foreign  tourists  to 
oui-  shores — especially  as  we  enter  our 
Bicentennial  era.  I  am  therefore  request- 
ing that  the  budget  for  the  United  States 
Travel  Service  be  nearly  doubled  in  the 
coming  year. 

THE  UNFINISHED  AGENDA 

Our  progress  toward  building  a  new 
economic  order  at  home  and  abroad  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  cooperation 
and  cohesion  of  the  American  people.  I 
am  sure  that  many  Americans  had  mis- 
givings about  one  aspect  or  another  of 
the  new  economic  policies  I  introduced 
last  summer.  But  most  have  nevertheless 
been  ready  to  accept  this  new  effort  in 
order  to  build  the  broad  support  wliich 
is  essential  for  effective  change. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  us  to  apply 
this  same  sense  of  realism  and  reason- 
ability  to  other  reform  proposals  which 
have  been  languishing  on  our  domestic 
agenda.  As  was  the  case  with  our  eco- 
nomic policies,  most  Americans  agree 
that  we  need  a  change  in  our  welfare 
•system,  in  our  health  strategy,  in  our 
programs  to  improve  the  envirorunent, 
in  the  way  we  finance  State  and  local 
go\'ernment,  and  in  the  organization  of 
government  at  the  Federal  level.  Most 
Americans   are   not   satisfied  with  the 
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status  quo  in  education,  in  transporta- 
tion, in  law  enforcement,  in  drug  con- 
trol, in  community  development.  In  each 
of  these  areas — and  in  others — I  have 
put  forward  specific  proposals  wliich  are 
responsive  to  this  deep  desire  for  change. 

And  yet  achieying  change  has  often 
been  difficult.  The!fe  has  been  progress  in 
some  areas,  but  for  the  most  part,  as  a 
nation  we  have  not  shown  the  same  sense 
of  self-disciphne  in  our  response  to  social 
challenges  that  we  have  developed  in 
meeting  our  economic  needs.  We  have  not 
been  as  ready  as  we  should  have  been  to 
compromise  our  differences  and  to  build 
a  broad  coaUtion  for  change.  And  so  we 
often  have  found  ourselves  in  a  situ- 
ation of  stalemate — doing  essentially 
nothing  even  though  most  of  us  agree 
that  nothing  is  the  very  worst  thing  we 
can  do. 

Two  years  ago  this  week,  and  aiiain 
one  year  ago,  my  messages  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  contained  broad  proposals 
for  domestic  reform.  I  am  presenting  a 
number  of  new  proposals  in  this  year's 
message.  But  I  also  call  once  again,  with 
renewed  urgency,  for  action  on  our  un- 
finished agenda. 

WELFARE    REFORM 

The  first  item  of  unfinished  business 
is  welfare  refomi. 

Since  I  first  presented  my  proposals  in 
August  of  1969.  some  4  million  additional 
persons  have  been  added  to  our  welfare 
rolls  The  cost  of  our  old  welfare  system 
has  grown  by  an  additional  $4.2  billion. 
People  have  not  been  moving  as  fast  as 
they  should  from  welfare  rolls  to  pay- 
rolls. Too  much  of  the  traffic  has  been 
the  ether  way. 

Our  antiquated  welfare  system  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  calamity.  Our  new  pro- 
gram of  "workfare"  would  begin  to  end 

it. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  we  need  a  new 
program  which  is  based  on  the  dignity 
of  work,  which  provides  strong  incentives 
for  work,  and  which  includes  for  those 
who  are  able  to  work  an  effective  work 
requirement.  Today,  more  than  ever,  we 
need  a  new  program  which  helps  hold 
families  together  rather  than  driving 
them  apart,  which  provides  day  care 
services  so  that  low  income  mothers  can 
trade  dependence  on  government  for  the 
dignity  of  employment,  which  relieves  in- 
tolerable fiscal  pressures  on  State  and 
local  governments,  and  which  replaces  54 
administrative  systems  with  a  more  ef- 
ficient and  reliable  nationwide  approach. 

I  have  now  given  prominent  attention 
to  this  subject  in  three  consecutive  mes- 
sages on  the  state  of  the  Union.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  passed  wel- 
fare reform  twice.  Now  that  the  new 
'-■conomic  legislation  has  been  passed,  I 
urge  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to 
place  welfare  reform  at  the  top  of  its 
agenda.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  when 
this  Congress  adjourns,  welfare  reform 
will  not  be  an  item  of  pending  business 
but  an  accomplished  reality. 


ments.  liast  year  I  greatly  expanded  on 
this  concept.  Yet,  despite  undisputed  evi- 
dence of  comiielling  needs,  despite  over- 
whelming public  support,  despite  the  en- 
dorsement of  both  major  political  parties 
and  most  of  the  Nation's  Governors  and 
mayors,  and  despite  the  fact  that  most 
other  natiomj  with  federal  systems  of 
government  already  have  such  a  pro- 
gram, revenue  sharing  still  remains  on 
the  list  of  unfinished  business. 

I  call  again  today  for  the  enactment  of 
revenue  sharing.  During  its  first  full  year 
of  operation  our  nroposed  programs 
would  spend  $17.6  billion,  both  for  gen- 
eral purposes  and  through  six  special 
purpose  programs  for  law  enforcement, 
manpower,  education,  transportation, 
rural  community  development,  and  urban 
community  development. 

As  with  welfare  reform,  the  need  for 
revenue  sharing  becomes  more  acute  as 
time  passes.  The  financial  crisis  of  State 
and  local  government  is  deepening.  The 
pattern  of  breakdowm  in  State  and  mu- 
nicipal services  grows  more  threatening. 
Inequitable  tax  pressures  are  mounting. 
The  demand  for  more  flexible  and  more 
responsive  government — at  levels  closer 
lo  the  problems  and  closer  to  the  people — 
is  building. 

Revenue  sharing  can  help  us  meet 
these  challenges.  It  can  help  reverse  what 
has  been  the  flow  of  power  and  resources 
toward  Washington  by  sending  power 
and  resources  back  to  the  States,  to  the 
communities,  and  to  the  people.  Revenue 
sharing  can  bring  a  new  sense  of  ac- 
coimtability,  a  new  burst  of  energy  and 
a  new  spirit  of  creativity  to  our  federal 
system. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  made  revenue 
sharing  its  first  order  of  business  in  the 
new  session.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  en- 
act in  this  session,  not  an  empty  program 
which  bears  the  revenue  sharing  label 
while  continuing  the  outworn  system  of 
categorical  grants,  but  a  bold,  compre- 
hensive program  of  genuine  revenue 
sharing. 

I  also  presented  last  year  a  $100  mil- 
lion program  of  plarming  and  manage- 
ment grants  to  help  the  States  and  lo- 
calities do  a  better  job  of  analyzing  their 
problems  and  carrying  out  solutions.  I 
hope  this  program  will  also  be  quickly 
accepted.  For  only  as  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments get  a  new  lease  on  life  can  we 
hope  to  bring  government  back  to  the 
people — and  with  it  a  stronger  sense 
that  each  individual  can  be  in  control  of 
his  life,  that  every  person  can  make  a 
difference. 


REVENTJE    sharing: 


RETURNINO    POWER    TO    THE 
PEOPLE 


At  the  same  time  that  I  introduced  my 
welfare  proposals  2V-2  years  ago,  I  also 
presented  a  program  for  sharing  Federal 
revenues  with  State  and  local  govern- 


OVERHAULING  THE  MACHINERY  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT:    EXECUTIVE    REORGANIZATION 

As  we  work  to  make  State  and  local 
government  more  responsive — and  more 
responsible — let  us  also  seek  these  same 
goals  at  the  Federal  level.  I  again  urge 
the  Congress  to  enact  my  proposals  for 
reorganizing  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  CJovernment.  Here  again,  sup- 
port from  the  general  public — as  well 
as  from  those  who  have  served  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  under  several  Presi- 
dents— has  been  most  encouraging.  So 
has  the  success  of  the  important  organi- 
zational reforms  we  have  already  made. 
These  have  included  a  restructured  Ex- 


ecutive Office  of  the  President — with  a 
new  Domestic  Comicil,  a  new  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  other 
units;  reorganized  field  operations  in 
Federal  agencies:  stronger  mechanisms 
for  interagency  coordination,  such  as 
Federal  Regional  Coimcils;  a  new- 
United  States  Postal  Service:  and  new 
offices  for  such  purposes  as  protecting 
the  environment,  coordinating  communi- 
cations policy,  helping  the  consiuner.  and 
stimulating  volimtary  service.  But  the 
centerpiece  of  our  efforts  to  streamline 
the  executive  branch  still  awaits  ap- 
proval. 

How  the  government  is  put  together 
often  determines  how  well  the  govern- 
ment can  do  its  job.  Our  Founding  Fa- 
thers imderstood  this  fact — and  thus 
gave  detailed  attention  to  the  most  pre- 
cise structural  questions.  Since  that  time, 
however,  and  especially  in  recent  dec- 
ades, new  responsibilities  and  new  con- 
stituencies have  caused  the  structure 
they  established  to  expand  enormously — 
and  in  a  piecemeal  and  haphazard 
fashion. 

As  a  result,  our  Federal  Government 
today  is  too  often  a  sluggish  and  imre- 
six)nsive  institution,  imable  to  deliver  a 
dollar's  worth  of  service  for  a  dollar's 
worth  of  taxes. 

My  answer  to  this  problem  is  to 
streamline  the  executive  branch  by  re- 
ducing the  overall  number  of  executive 
departments  and  by  creating  four  new 
departments  in  which  existing  responsi- 
bilities would  be  refocused  in  a  coherent 
and  comprehensive  way.  The  rationale 
which  I  have  advanced  calls  for  organiz- 
ing these  new  departments  around  the 
major  purposes  of  the  government — by 
creating  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, a  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources, a  Department  of  Community 
Development,  and  a  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs.  I  have  revised  my  original 
plan  so  that  we  would  not  eliminate  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  but  rather 
restructure  that  Department  so  It  can 
focus  more  effectively  on  the  needs  of 
farmers. 

The  Congress  has  recently  reorganized 
its  own  operations,  and  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  has  led  a  major 
effort  to  reform  and  restructm^  the  judi- 
cial branch.  The  Impulse  for  reorganiza- 
tion is  strong  and  the  need  for  reorgani- 
zation is  clear.  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
not  let  this  opportunity  for  sweeping  re- 
form of  the  executive  branch  slip  away. 

A    NEW    APPROACH    TO    THE    DELFVERY    OF    SOCIAL 
SERVICES 

As  a  further  step  to  put  the  machin- 
ery of  government  in  proper  working  or- 
der, I  will  also  propose  new  legislation  to 
reform  and  rationalize  the  way  in  which 
social  services  are  delivered  to  families 
and  individuals. 

Today  it  often  seems  that  our  service 
programs  are  imresponsive  to  the  recip- 
ients' needs  and  wasteful  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money.  A  major  reason  Is  their  ex- 
treme fragmentation.  Rather  than  pull- 
ing many  services  together,  our  present 
system  separates  them  into  narrow  and 
rigid  categories.  The  father  of  a  family 
is  helped  by  one  program,  his  daughter 
by  another,  and  his  elderly  parents  by  a 
third.  An  individual  goes  to  one  place  for 
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nutritional  help,  to  another  for  health 
services,  and  to  still  another  for  educa- 
tional counseling.  A  community  finds 
that  it  cannot  transfer  Federal  funds 
from  one  program  area  to  another  area 
in  wliich  needs  are  more  pressing. 

Meanwhile,  officials  at  all  levels  of 
government  find  themselves  wasting 
enormous  amounts  of  time,  energy,  and 
the  taxpayers'  money  untangling  Federal 
redtape — time  and  energy  and  dollars 
which  could  better  be  spent  in  meeting 
people's  needs. 

We  need  a  new  approach  to  the  deliv- 
ery of  social  services — one  which  is  built 
around  people  and  not  around  programs. 
We  need  an  approach  which  treats  a 
person  as  a  whole  and  which  treats  the 
family  as  a  unit.  We  need  to  break 
through  rigid  categorical  walls,  to 
open  up  narrow  bureaucratic  compart- 
ments, to  consolidate  and  coordinate  re- 
lated programs  in  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  related  problems. 

The  Allied  Services  Act  which  will  soon 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  offers  one 
set  of  tools  for  carrying  out  that  new- 
approach  in  the  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. It  would  strengthen  State  and  lo- 
cal planning  and  administrative  capac- 
ities, allow  for  the  transfer  of  funds 
among  various  HEW  programs,  and  per- 
mit the  waiver  of  certain  cumbersome 
Federal  requirements.  By  streamlining 
and  .simplifying  the  delivery  of  services, 
it  would  help  more  people  move  more 
rapidly  from  public  dependency  toward 
the  dignity  of  being  self-sufficient. 

Good  men  and  good  money  can  be 
wasted  on  bad  mechanisms.  By  giving 
those  mechanisms  a  thorough  overhaul, 
we  can  help  to  restore  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  the  capacities  of  their  gov- 
ernment. 

PROTECTING    THE    ENVIRONMENT 

A  central  theme  of  both  my  earlier 
mfssages  on  the  state  of  the  Union  was 
the  state  of  our  environment — and  the 
importance  of  making  "our  peace  with 
nature."  The  la'^t  few  years  have  been  a 
time  in  which  environmental  values  have 
become  firmly  embedded  in  our  atti- 
t'ide.s — and  in  our  institutions.  At  the 
Federal  level,  we  have  established  a  new 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  a  new 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and  a 
new  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  and  we  have  proposed  an 
entire  new  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. New  air  quality  standards  have 
been  set.  and  there  is  evidence  that  the 
air  in  many  cities  is  becoming  less  pol- 
luted. Under  authority  granted  by  the 
Refu.se  Act  of  1899.  we  have  instituted  a 
new  permit  program  which,  for  the  first 
time,  allows  the  Federal  Government  to 
inventory  all  significant  industrial 
sources  of  water  pollution  and  to  specify 
required  abatement  actions.  Under  the 
Refuse  Act.  more  than  160  civil  actions 
and  320  criminal  actions  to  stop  water 
pollution  have  been  filed  against  alleged 
polluters  in  the  last  12  months.  Major 
programs  have  also  been  launched  to 
build  new  municipal  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities, to  stop  pollution  from  Federal 
facilities,  to  expand  our  wilderness  areas, 
and  to  leave  a  Ireacy  of  parks  for  future 
generations.  Our  outlays  for  inner  city 
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parks  have  been  significantly  expanded, 
and  62  Federal  tracts  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  States  and  to  local  govern- 
ments for  recreational  uses.  In  the  com- 
ing year.  I  iiope  to  transfer  to  local  park 
use  much  more  Federal  land  which  is 
suitable  for  recreation  but  which  is  now 
imderutilized.  I  tioist  the  Congress  will 
not  delay  this  process. 

The  most  striking  fact  about  environ- 
mental legislation  in  the  early  1970's  is 
how  much  has  been  proposed  and  how 
little  has  been  enacted.  Of  the  major 
legislative  proposals  I  made  in  my  special 
message  to  the  Congress  on  the  environ- 
ment last  winter,  18  are  still  awaiting 
final  action.  They  include  measures  to 
regulate  pesticides  and  toxic  substances, 
to  control  noise  pollution,  to  restrict 
dumping  in  the  oceans,  in  coastal  waters, 
and  in  the  Great  Lakes,  to  create  an  ef- 
fective policy  for  the  use  and  develop- 
ment of  land,  to  regulate  the  siting  of 
power  plants,  to  control  strip  mining,  and 
to  help  achieve  many  other  important 
environmental  goals.  The  unfinished 
agenda  also  includes  our  National  Re- 
source Land  Management  Act,  and  other 
measures  to  improve  environmental  pro- 
tection on  federally  owned  lands. 

The  need  for  action  in  these  areas  is 
urgent.  The  forces  which  threaten 
environment  will  not  wait  while  we 
crastinate.  Nor  can  we  afford  to  rest  on 
last  year's  agenda  in  the  environmental 
field.  For  as  our  understanding  of  these 
problems  increases,  so  must  our  range  of 
responses.  Accordingly,  I  will  soon  be 
sending  to  the  Congress  another  mes- 
sage on  the  environment  that  will  pre- 
sent further  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive initiatives.  Altogether  our  new  budg- 
et will  contain  more  than  three  times  as 
much  money  for  environmental  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1973  as  we  spent  in  fiscal 
year  1969.  To  fail  in  meeting  the  environ- 
mental challenge,  however,  would  be  even 
more  costly. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  put  aside  narrow- 
partisan  perspectives  that  merely  ask 
•whether"  we  should  act  to  protect  the 
environment  and  to  focus  instead  on  the 
more  difficult  question  of  "how"  such 
action  can  most  effectively  be  carried  out. 

ABUNDANT    CLEAN   ENERGY 

In  my  message  to  the  Congress  on 
energy  policy,  last  June,  I  outlined  addi- 
tional steps  relating  to  the  environment 
which  also  merit  renewed  attention.  The 
challenge,  as  I  defined  it,  is  to  produce  a 
sufficient  supply  of  energy  to  fuel  our  in- 
dustrial civilization  and  at  the  same  time 
to  protect  a  beautiful  and  healthy  envi- 
ronment. I  am  convinced  that  we  can 
achieve  both  these  goals,  that  we  can  re- 
spect our  good  earth  without  turning  our 
back  on  progress. 

In  that  message  last  June,  I  presented 
a  long  list  of  means  for  assuring  an  am- 
ple supply  of  clean  energy — including  the 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor — and  I 
again  emphasize  their  importance.  Be- 
cause it  often  takes  several  years  to  bring 
new  technologies  into  use  in  the  energy 
field,  there  is  no  time  for  delay.  Accord- 
ingly, I  am  including  in  my  new  budget 
increased  funding  for  the  most  promising 
of  these  and  other  clean  energy  pro- 
grams. By  acting  this  year,  we  can  avoid 
having  to  choose  in  some  future  year  be- 


tween too  little  energy  and  too  much 
pollution. 

KEEPING    PEOPLE    HEALTHY 

The  National  Health  Strategy  I  out- 
lined last  February  is  designed  to  achieve 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  important  goals 
for  the  1970's,  improving  the  quality  and 
availability  of  medical  care,  while  fight- 
ing the  trend  toward  runaway  costs.  Im- 
portant elements  of  that  strategy  have 
already  been  enacted.  The  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Manpower  Training  Act  and 
the  Nurse  Training  Act,  which  I  signed 
on  November  18,  represent  the  most  far- 
reaching  effort  in  our  history  to  increase 
the  supply  of  doctors,  nurses,  dentists, 
and  other  health  professionals  and  to 
attract  them  to  areas  which  are  experi- 
encing manpower  shortages.  The  Na- 
tional Cancer  Act,  which  I  signed  on 
December  23,  marked  the  climax  of  a 
year-long  effort  to  step  up  our  campaign 
against  cancer.  During  the  psist  year,  our 
cancer  research  budget  has  been  in- 
creased by  $100  million  and  the  full 
weight  of  my  office  has  been  given  to  our 
all-out  war  on  this  disease.  We  have 
also  expanded  the  fight  against  sickle  cell 
anemia  by  an  additional  $5  million. 

I  hope  that  action  on  these  significant 
nts  during  the  first  session  of  the  92d 
Congress  will  now  be  matched  by  action 
in  other  areas  during  the  second  session. 
The  Health  Maintenance  Organization 
Act,  for  example,  is  an  essential  tool  for 
helping  doctors  deliver  care  more  effec- 
tively and  more  efficiently  with  a  greater 
emphasis  on  prevention  and  early  treat- 
ment. By  working  to  keep  our  people 
health,-/  instead  of  treating  us  only  when 
we  are  sick.  Health  Maintenance  Orga- 
nizations can  do  a  great  deal  to  help  us 
reduce  medical  costs. 

Our  National  Health  Insurance  Part- 
nership legislation  is  also  essential  to 
assure  that  no  American  is  denied  basic 
medical  care  because  of  inability  to  pay. 
Too  often,  present  health  insurance 
leaves  critical  outpatient  services  un- 
covered, distorting  the  way  in  which  fa- 
cilities are  used.  It  also  fails  to  protect 
adequately  against  catastrophic  costs 
and  to  provide  sufficient  assistance  for 
the  poor.  The  answer  I  have  suggested  is 
a  comprehensive  national  plan — not  one 
that  nationalizes  our  private  health  in- 
surance industry  but  one  that  corrects 
the  weaknesses  in  that  system  while 
building  on  its  considerable  strengths. 

A  large  part  of  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  Nation's  expenditures  on  health  in 
recent  years  has  gone  not  to  additional 
services  but  merely  to  meet  price  infia- 
tion.  Our  efforts  to  balance  the  growing 
demand  for  care  with  an  increased  sup- 
ply of  services  will  help  to  change  this 
picture.  So  will  that  part  of  our  economic 
program  which  is  designed  to  control 
medical  costs.  I  am  confident  that  with 
the  continued  cooperation  of  those  who 
provide  health  services,  we  will  succeed 
on  this  most  important  battlefront  in  our 
war  against  inflation. 

Our  program  for  the  next  year  will  also 
include  further  funding  increases  for 
health  research — including  substantial 
new  sums  for  cancer  and  sickle  cell 
anemia — as  well  as  further  increases  for 
medical  schools  and  for  meeting  special 
problems  such  as  drug  addiction  and 
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alcoholism.  We  also  plan  to  construct  new 
veterans  hospitals  and  expand  the  staffs 
at  existing  ones. 

In  addition,  we  will  be  giving  increased 
attention  to  the  fight  against  diseases  of 
the  heart,  blood  vessels,  and  lungs,  which 
presently  account  for  more  than  half  of 
all  the  deaths  in  this  country.  It  is  deeply 
disturbing  to  realize  that,  largely  be- 
cause of  heart  disease,  the  mortality  rate 
for  men  under  the  age  of  55  is  about  twice 
as  great  in  the  United  States  as  it  is,  for 
example,  in  some  Scandinavian  countries. 

I  will  shortly  assign  a  panel  of  distin- 
guished experts  to  help  us  determine  why 
heart  disease  is  so  prevalent  and  so  men- 
acing and  what  we  can  do  about  it.  I  will 
also  recommend  an  expanded  budget  for 
the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute. 
The  young  father  struck  down  by  a  heart 
attack  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  productive 
citizen  crippled  by  a  stroke,  an  older  per- 
son tortured  by  breathing  difficiolties  diu-- 
ing  his  later  years — these  are  tragedies 
which  can  be  reduced  in  number  and  we 
must  do  all  that  is  possible  to  reduce 
them. 

NtJTRlTION 

One  of  the  critical  areas  in  which  we 
have  worked  to  advance  the  health  of  the 
Nation  is  that  of  combating  hunger  and 
improving  nutrition.  With  the  increases 
in  our  new  budget,  expenditures  on  our 
food  stamp  program  will  have  increased 
ninefold  since  1969,  to  the  $2.3  billion 
level.  Spending  on  school  lunches  for 
needy  children  will  have  increased  more 
than  sevenfold,  from  $107  million  in  1969 
to  $770  million  in  1973.  Because  of  new 
regulations  which  will  be  implemented 
in  the  year  ahead,  we  will  be  able  to  in- 
crease further  both  the  equity  of  our  food 
stamp  program  and  the  adequacy  of  its 
benefits. 

COPING  WITH  ACCIDENTS — AND  PREVENTING 

THEM 

Last  year,  more  than  115,000  Ameri- 
cans lost  their  lives  in  accidents.  Four 
hundred  thousand  more  were  perma- 
nently disabled  and  10  million  more  tem- 
porarily disabled.  The  loss  to  our 
economy  from  accidents  last  year  is 
estimated  at  over  $28  billion.  These  are 
sad  and  staggering  figures — especially 
since  this  toll  could  be  gi-eatly  reduced 
by  upgrading  our  emergency  medical 
services.  Such  improvement  does  not 
even  require  new  scientific  break- 
throughs; it  only  requires  that  we  apply 
our  present  knowledge  more  effectively. 

To  help  in  this  effort,  I  am  directing 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  to  develop  new  ways  of  or- 
ganizing emergency  medical  services  and 
of  providing  care  to  accident  victims.  By 
improving  communication,  transporta- 
tion, and  the  training  of  emergency  per- 
sonnel, we  can  save  many  thousands  of 
lives  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  to 
accidents  and  sudden  illnesses. 

One  of  the  significant  joint  accom- 
plishments of  the  Congress  and  this  ad- 
ministration has  been  a  vigorous  new- 
program  to  protect  against  job-related 
accidents  and  illnesses.  Oiu-  occupational 
health  and  safety  program  will  be  fur- 
ther strengthened  in  the  year  ahead — as 
will  our  ongoing  efforts  to  promote  air 
traffic  safety,  boating  safety,  and  safety 
on  the  highways. 


In  the  last  3  years,  the  motor  vehicle 
death  rate  has  fallen  by  13  percent,  but 
we  still  lose  some  50,000  lives  on  our 
highways  each  year — ^more  than  we  have 
lost  in  combat  in  the  entire  Vietnam  war. 

Fully  one-half  of  these  deaths  were  di- 
rectly linked  to  alcohol.  This  appalling 
reality  is  a  blight  on  our  entire  Nation — 
and  only  the  active  concern  of  the  entire 
Nation  can  remove  it.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  continue  to  help  all  it  can. 
through  its  efforts  to  promote  highway 
safety  and  automobile  safety,  and 
tlarough  stronger  programs  to  help  the 
problem  drinker. 

yesterday's   goals:    tomorrow's 
accomplishments 

Welfare  reform,  revenue  sharing,  ex- 
ecutive reorganization,  environmental 
protection,  and  the  new  national  health 
strategy — these,  along  with  economic 
improvement,  constituted  the  six  great 
goals  I  emphasized  in  my  last  State  of 
the  Union  address — six  major  compon- 
ents of  a  New  American  Revolution.  They 
remain  six  areas  of  great  concern  today. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress, 
they  can  be  six  areas  of  great  accom- 
plishment tomorrow. 

But  the  challenges  we  face  cannot  be 
reduced  to  six  categories.  Our  problems — 
and  our  opportunities — are  manifold, 
and  action  on  many  fronts  is  required.  It 
is  partly  for  this  reason  that  my  State  of 
the  Union  address  thi.s  year  includes  this 
written  message  to  the  Congress.  For  it 
gives  me  the  chance  to  discuss  more  fully 
a  number  of  programs  which  also  belong 
on  our  list  of  highest  priorities. 

ACTION     FOR     THE     AGING 

Last  month,  I  joined  with  thousands  of 
delegates  to  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  in  a  personal  commitment  to 
make  1972  a  year  of  action  on  behalf  of 
21  million  older  Americans.  Today  I  call 
on  the  Congress  to  join  me  in  that  pledge. 
For  unless  the  American  dream  comes 
true  for  our  older  generation  it  cannot  be 
complete  for  any  generation. 

We  can  begin  to  make  this  a  year  of 
action  for  the  aging  by  actint;  on  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  which  have  been  pend- 
ing since  1969.  For  older  Americans,  the 
most  significant  of  these  is  the  bill  desig- 
nated H.R.  1.  This  legislation,  which  also 
contains  our  general  welfare  reform 
measures,  would  place  a  national  floor 
under  the  income  of  all  older  Americans, 
guarantee  inflation-proof  social  security 
benefits,  allow  social  security  recipients 
to  eai-n  more  from  their  own  work,  in- 
crease benefits  for  widows,  and  provide 
a  5-percent  across-the-board  increase  in 
social  security.  Altogether,  H.R.  1 — as  it 
now  stands — would  mean  some  $5.5  bil- 
lion in  inci eased  benefits  for  America's 
older  citizens.  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
also  take  this  opportunity  to  eliminate 
the  $5.80  monthly  fee  now  charged  under 
Part  B  of  Medicare — a  step  which  would 
add  an  additional  $1.5  billion  to  the  in- 
come of  the  elderly.  These  additions 
would  come  on  top  of  earlier  social  se- 
curity increases  totaling  some  $3  billion 
over  the  last  3  years. 

A  niunber  of  newer  proix)sals  also  de- 
sei-ve  approval.  I  am  i-equesting  that  the 
budget  of  the  Administration  on  Aging  be 
increased  five-fold  over  last  year's  re- 
quest, to  $100  million,  in  part  so  that  we 


can  expand  progi-ams  which  help  older 
citizens  live  dignified  lives  in  their  own 
homes.  I  am  i-ecommending  substantially 
larger  budgets  for  those  programs  which 
give  older  Americans  a  better  chance  to 
serve  their  countrjTnen — Retired  Senior 
Volunteers,  Foster  Grandparents,  and 
others.  And  we  will  also  work  to  ease  the 
burden  of  pi-operty  taxes  which  so  many 
older  Americans  find  so  inequitable  and 
so  burdensome.  Other  initiatives,  includ- 
ing proposals  for  extending  and  improv- 
ing the  Older  Americans  Act,  will  be  pre- 
sented as  we  review  the  recommendations 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 
Our  new  Cabinet-Level  Domestic  Council 
Committee  on  Aging  has  these  recom- 
mendations at  the  top  of  its  agenda. 

We  will  also  be  following  up  in  1972.  on 
one  of  the  most  important  of  our  1971 
initiatives — the  crackdown  on  substand- 
ard nursing  homes.  Our  follow-through 
will  give  special  attention  to  providing 
alternative  arrangements  for  those  who 
are  victimized  by  such  facilities. 

The  legislation  I  have  submitted  to 
provide  greater  financial  security  at  re- 
tirement, both  for  those  now  covered  by 
private  pension  plans  and  those  who  are 
not.  also  merits  prompt  action  by  the 
Congre.-s.  Only  half  the  country's  work 
force  is  now  covered  by  tax  deductible 
private  i)3nsions:  the  other  half  deserve 
a  tax  deduction  for  their  retirement  sav- 
ings too.  Those  who  are  now  covered  by 
pension  plans  deserve  the  assurance  that 
their  plans  are  administered  under  strict 
fiduciary  standards  with  full  disclosm-e. 
And  they  should  also  have  the  security 
provided  by  prompt  vesting — the  assur- 
ance that  even  if  one  leaves  a  given  job, 
he  can  still  receive  the  pension  he  eai-ned 
there  when  he  retires.  The  legislation  I 
have  proposed  would  achieve  these  goals, 
and  would  also  raise  the  limit  on  deduct- 
ible pension  savings  for  the  self- 
employed. 

The  state  of  om-  Union  is  strong  today 
because  of  what  older  Americans  have 
so  long  been  giving  to  their  country.  The 
state  of  oui-  Union  will  be  stronger  to- 
morrow if  we  recognize  how  much  they 
still  can  contribute.  The  best  thing  our 
country  can  give  to  its  older  citizens  is 
the  chance  to  be  a  part  of  it.  the  chance 
to  play  a  contributing  role  in  the  great 
American  adventure. 

EQUAL    OPPORTUNITY    FOR    MINORITIES 

America  carmot  be  at  its  best  as  it  ap- 
proaches its  200th  birthday  unless  all 
Americans  have  the  opportunity  to  be  at 
their  best.  A  free  and  open  American  so- 
ciety, one  that  is  true  to  the  ideals  of  its 
foimders,  must  give  each  of  its  citizens 
an  equal  chance  at  the  starting  line  and 
an  equal  opportunity  to  go  as  far  and  as 
high  as  his  talents  and  energies  will  take 
him. 

The  Nation  can  be  proud  of  the  prog- 
ress it  has  made  in  assuring  equal  oppor- 
timity  for  members  of  minority  groups  in 
recent  years.  There  are  many  measures 
of  our  progress. 

Since  1969,  we  have  virtually  elimi- 
nated the  dual  school  system  in  the 
South.  Three  years  ago,  68  percent  of 
all  black  children  in  the  South  were  at- 
tending all  black  schools;  today  only  9 
percent  are  attending  schools  which  are 
entirely  black.  Nationally,  the  number  of 
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100  percent  minority  schools  has  de- 
creased by  70  percent  during  the  past  3 
years.  To  further  expand  educational  op- 
Dortunity,  my  proposed  budget  for  pre- 
dominantly black  colleges  will  exceed 
$200  million  next  year,  more  than  double 
tho  level  of  3  years  ago. 

On  the  economic  front,  overall  Federal 
aid  to  minority  basiness  enterprise  has 
increased  threefold  in  the  last  3  years, 
and  I  will  proDose  a  further  increase  of 
S90  million.  Federal  hiring  among  mi- 
norities has  been  intensified,  despite  cut- 
backs in  Federal  emplojTnent,  so  that 
one-fifth  of  all  Federal  employees  are 
now  members  of  minority  groups.  Build- 
ing on  strong  efforts  such  as  the  Phila- 
delphia Plan,  we  will  work  harder  to  en- 
sure that  Federal  contractors  meet  fair 
hiring  standards.  Compliance  reviews 
will  be  stepped  up,  to  a  level  more  than 
300  percent  higher  than  in  1969.  Our 
proposed  budget  for  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  will  be  up 
36  percent  next  year,  while  our  proposed 
budget  for  enforcing  fair  housing  laws 
will  grow  by  20  percent.  I  also  support 
legislation  to  strengthen  the  enforce- 
ment powers  of  the  EEOC  by  providing 
the  Commission  with  authority  to  seek 
court  enforcement  of  its  decisions  and 
by  giving  it  jurisdiction  over  the  hiring 
practices  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Overall,  our  proposed  budget  for  civil 
rights  activities  is  up  25  percent  for  next 
year,  an  increase  which  will  give  up 
nearly  three  times  as  much  money  for 
advancing  civil  rights  as  we  had  3  years 
ago.  We  also  plan  a  42  percent  increase 
in  the  budget  for  the  Cabinet  Committee 
on  Ooportunities  for  the  Spanish  speak- 
ing. And  I  will  propose  that  the  Con- 
gress extend  the  operations  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  for  another  5-year 
period. 

sr:.- -DETERMINATION    FOR    INDIANS 

One  of  the  major  initiatives  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  my  P^-esidency  was  designed 
to  bring  a  new  area  in  which  the  future 
for  American  Indians  is  determined  by 
Indian  acty  and  Indian  decisions.  The 
comprehensive  program  I  put  forward 
sought  to  avoid  the  twin  dangers  of  pa- 
ternalism on  the  one  hand  and  the 
termination  of  trust  responsibility  on 
the  other.  Some  parts  of  this  pi-ogram 
have  now  become  effective,  including  a 
generous  settlement  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  and  the  return  to  the  Taos  Pueblo 
Indians  of  the  sacred  Innds  around  Blue 
Lake.  Construction  grants  have  been  au- 
thorized to  assist  the  Navajo  Community 
College,  the  first  Indian-managed  insti- 
tution of  higher  education. 

We  are  also  making  progress  toward 
Indian  self-determination  on  the  admin- 
istrative front.  A  newly  reorganized  Bu- 
reau of  Indi?in  Affairs,  with  almost  all- 
Indian  leadership,  will  from  now  on  be 
concentrating  its  resources  on  a  pro- 
gram of  reservation-by-reservation  de- 
velopment, including  redirection  of  em- 
ployment assistance  to  strengthen  res- 
ervation economies,  creating  local  Indi- 
an Action  Teams  for  manpower  train- 
ing, and  incre^ed  contracting  of  edu- 
cation and  other  functions  to  Indian 
communities. 
I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  join  In 
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helpin:?  Indians  help  themselves  in  fields 
su?h  as  health,  education,  the  protection 
of  lind  and  water  rights,  and  economic 
development.  We  have  talked  about  in- 
justice lo  the  first  Americans  long 
enouuh.  As  Indian  leaders  themselve.=? 
have  put  it,  the  time  has  come  for  more 
rain  and  less  thunder. 

KQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR   WOMEN 

This  administration  will  also  continue 
its  strong  efforts  to  open  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  women,  recognizing  clearly 
tliHt  women  are  often  denied  such  op- 
portunities today.  While  every  woman 
ni  ly  not  want  a  career  outside  the  home, 
every  woman  should  have  the  freedom  to 
choose  whatever  career  she  wishes — and 
an  equal  chance  to  pursue  it. 

We  have  already  moved  vigorously 
against  job  discrimination  based  on  sex 
in  both  the  private  and  public  sectors. 
For  the  first  time,  guidelines  have  been 
issued  to  require  that  Government  con- 
tractors in  the  private  sector  have  ac- 
tion plans  for  the  hiring  and  promotion 
of  women.  We  are  committed  to  strong 
enforcement  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity for  women  under  Title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  To  help  carry  out  these 
commitments  I  will  propose  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  be  broadened  tc 
encompass  sex-based  discrimination. 

Within  the  Government,  more  women 
have  been  appointed  to  high  posts  than 
ever  before.  As  the  result  of  my  direc- 
tives issued  in  April  1971  the  number  of 
women  appointed  to  high-level  Federal 
positions  has  more  than  doubled — and 
the  number  of  women  in  Federal  middle 
management  positions  has  also  increased 
dramatically.  More  women  than  ever  be- 
fore have  been  appointed  to  Presidential 
boards  and  commissions.  Our  vigorous 
program  to  recruit  more  women  for  Fed- 
eral service  wiU  be  continued  and  in- 
tensified in  the  coming  year. 

OPPORTTTNITY  FOR  VETERANS 

A  grateful  nation  owes  its  servicemen 
and  servicewomen  every  opportunity  it 
can  open  to  them  when  they  return  to 
civilian  life.  The  Nation  may  be  weary 
of  war,  but  we  dare  not  grow  weary  of 
doing  right  by  those  who  have  borne  its 
heavie.st  burdens. 

The  Federal  Government  is  carrying 
out  this  responsibility  in  many  ways: 
through  the  G.I.  Bill  for  education— 
which  will  spend  2^2  times  more  in  197a 
than  in  1969:  through  home  loan  pro- 
grams and  disability  and  pension  bene- 
fits— which  also  have  been  expanded; 
through  better  medical  services — includ- 
ing strong  new  drug  treatment  pro- 
grams: through  its  budget  for  veterans 
hospitals,  which  is  already  many  times 
the  1969  level  and  will  be  stepped  up 
further  next  year. 

We  have  been  particularly  concerned 
in  the  last  3  years  with  the  employment 
of  veterans — who  experience  higher  im- 
employment  rates  than  those  who  have 
not  served  In  the  Armed  Forces.  During 
this  past  year  I  announced  a  six-point 
national  program  to  increase  public 
awareness  of  this  problem,  to  provide 
training  and  counseling  to  veterans  seek- 
ing jobs  and  to  help  them  find  employ- 
ment opportunities.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  with  the 


help  of  our  Jobs  for  Veterans  Committee 
and  the  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
men, this  program  has  been  moving  for- 
ward. During  its  first  five  months  of 
operation.  122.000  Vietnam-era  veterans 
were  placed  in  jobs  by  the  Federal -State 
Employment  Service  and  40,000  were 
enrolled  in  job  training  programs.  Dur- 
ing the  next  six  months,  we  expect  the 
Federal-State  Employment  Service  to 
place  some  200.000  additional  veterans 
in  jobs  and  to  enroll  nearly  200,000  more 
in  manpower  training  programs. 

But  let  us  never  forget,  in  this  as  in 
so  many  other  areas,  that  the  oppor- 
tunity for  any  individual  to  contribute 
fully  to  his  society  depends  in  the  final 
analysis  on  the  response — in  his  own 
community — of  other  individuals. 

CREATEB    ROLE    FOR    AMESICAN    TOCTH 

Full  participation  and  first  class  citi- 
zenship— these  must  be  our  goals  for 
America's  young  people.  It  was  to  help 
achieve  these  goals  that  I  signed  legis- 
lation to  lower  the  minimimi  voting  age 
^  to  18  in  June  of  1970.  and  moved  to  seciu-e 
a  court  validation  of  its  constitutionality. 
And  I  took  special  pleasure  a  year  later 
in  witnessing  the  certification  of  the 
amendment  which  placed  this  franchise 
guarantee  in  the  Constitution. 

But  a  voice  at  election  time  alone  Is 
not  enough.  Young  people  should  have 
a  hearing  in  government  on  a  day-by-day 
basis.  To  this  end,  and  at  my  direction 
agencies  throughout  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  stepped  up  their  hiring  of 
young  people  and  have  opened  new  youth 
advisory  channels.  We  have  also  con- 
vened the  first  White  House  Youth  Con- 
ference—a wide-open  forum  whose  rec- 
ommendations have  been  receiving  a 
thorough  review  by  the  Executive  depart- 
ments. 

Several  other  reforms  also  mean  great- 
er freedom  and  opportunity  for  Amer- 
ica's young  people.  Draft  calls  have  been 
substantially  reduced,  as  a  step  toward 
our  target  of  reducing  them  to  zero  by 
mid-1973.  Already  the  lottery  system  and 
other  new  procedures,  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  youth  advisory  councils  and 
younger  members  on  local  boards  have 
made  the  draft  far  more  fair  than  It  wa«. 
My  educational  reform  proposals  embody 
the  principle  that  no  qualified  student 
who  wants  to  go  to  college  should  be 
barred  by  lack  of  money — a  guarantee 
that  would  open  doors  of  opportunity  for 
many  thousands  of  deserving  yoimg  peo- 
ple. Our  new  career  education  emphasis 
can  also  be  a  significant  springboard  to 
good  jobs  and  rewarding  lives. 

Young  America's  "extra  dimension"  in 
the  sixties  and  seventies  has  been  a  drive 
to  help  the  less  fortunate — an  activist 
idealism  bent  on  making  the  world  a  bet- 
ter place  to  live.  Our  new  ACTION  volun- 
teer agency,  building  on  the  successful 
experiences  of  constituent  units  such  as 
the  Peace  Corps  and  Vista,  has  already 
broadened  service  opportunities  for  the 
young — and  more  new  programs  are  in 
prospect.  The  Congress  can  do  its  part  In 
forwarding  this  positive  momentum  by 
assuring  that  the  ACTION  programs 
have  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  their 
mission. 

THE    AMXRICAN    PAaUXK 

As  we  face  the  challenge  of  competing 
more  effectively  abroad  and  of  producing 
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more  efficiently  at  home,  our  entire  Na- 
tion can  take  the  American  farmer  as  its 
model.  While  the  productivity  of  our 
non-farm  industries  has  gone  up  60  per- 
cent during  the  last  20  years,  agricul- 
tural productivity  has  gone  up  200  per- 
cent, or  nearly  S'/a  times  as  much.  One 
result  has  been  better  products  and  lower 
prices  for  American  consumers.  Another 
is  that  farmers  have  more  than  held  their 
own  in  international  markets.  Figures  for 
the  last  fiscal  year  show  nearly  a  $900 
million  surplus  for  commercial  agiicul- 
tural  trade. 

The  strength  of  American  agriculture 
is  at  the  heart  of  the  strength  of  Amer- 
ica. American  farmers  deserve  a  fair 
share  in  the  fruits  of  our  prosperity. 

We  still  have  much  groimd  to  cover 
before  we  arrive  at  that  goal — but  we 
have  been  moving  steadily  toward  it.  In 
1950  the  income  of  the  average  farmer 
was  only  58  percent  of  that  of  his  non- 
larm  counterpart.  Today  that  figure 
stands  at  74  percent — not  nearly  high 
enough,  but  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Gross  farm  income  reached  a  record 
liigh  in  1971.  and  for  1972  a  further  in- 
crease of  $2  billion  is  predicted.  Because 
of  restraints  on  production  costs,  net 
farm  income  is  expected  to  rise  in  1972 
by  6.4  percent  or  some  $1  billion.  Average 
income  per  farm  is  expected  to  go  up  8 
percent — to  an  all-time  high— in  the 
next  12  months. 

Still  there  are  very  serious  farm  prob- 
lems— and  we  are  taking  strong  action 
to  meet  them. 

I  promised  3  years  ago  to  end  the  sharp 
skid  in  farm  exports— and  I  have  kept 
that  promise.  In  just  2  years,  farm  ex- 
ports climbed  by  37  percent,  and  last 
year  they  set  an  all-time  record.  Our 
expanded  marketing  programs,  the 
agreement  to  se'.l  2  million  tons  of  feed 
grains  to  the  Soviet  Union,  our  ma.ssive 
aid  to  South  Asia  imder  Public  Law  480, 
and  our  efforts  to  halt  tran.sportation 
strikes— by  doing  all  we  can  under  the 
old  law  and  by  proposing  a  new  and 
better  one— these  efforts  and  others  are 
m)ving  us  toward  our  $10  billion  farm 
export  goal. 

I  have  also  promised  to  expand 
domestic  markets,  to  improve  the  man- 
agement of  surpluses,  and  to  help  in 
other  ways  to  raise  the  prices  received 
bv  farmers.  I  have  kept  that  promise, 
too.  A  surprisingly  large  harvest  drove 
corn  prices  down  last  year,  but  they  have 
nen  sharply  sines  last  November.  Prices 
received  by  dairy  farmers,  at  the  highest 
level  in  history  last  year,  will  continue 
strong  in  1972.  Soybean  prices  will  be  at 
their  highest  level  in  two  decades.  Prices 
received  by  farmers  for  hogs,  poultry  and 
eggs  are  all  expected  to  go  higher.  Ex- 
panded Government  pur-chases  and  other 
assistance  will  also  provide  a  greater 
boost  to  farm  income. 

With  the  close  cooperation  of  the  Con- 
gress, we  have  expanded  the  farmer's 
freedom  and  fiexibUity  through  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970.  We  have  strength- 
ened the  Farm  Credit  System  and  sub- 
stantially increased  the  availability  of 
farm  credit.  Programs  for  controlling 
plant  and  animal  disease  and  for  soil  and 
water  conservation  have  also  been  ex- 
panded. All  these  efforts  will  continue. 
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as  will  our  efforts  to  improve  the  legal 
climate  for  cooperntive  bargaining — an 
important  factor  in  protecting  the  vital- 
ity of  the  family  fann  and  in  resisting 
excessive  government  management. 

DEVELOPING     RURAL     AMERICA 

In  my  address  to  the  Congress  at  this 
time  2  years  ago.  I  spoke  of  the  fact  that 
one-third  of  our  counties  had  lost  popu- 
lation in  the  1960's.  that  many  of  our 
rural  areas  were  slowly  being  emptied  of 
their  people  and  their  promise,  and  that 
we  should  work  to  reverse  this  picture  by 
including  rural  America  in  a  nationwide 
program  to  foster  balanced  growth. 

It  is  striking  to  realize  that  even  if  we 
had  a  population  of  one  billion— nearly 
five  times  the  current  level — our  area  is 
so  great  that  we  would  still  not  be  as 
densely  populated  as  many  European  na- 
tions are  at  present.  Clearly,  our  prob- 
lems are  not  so  much  those  of  numbers 
as  they  are  of  distribution.  We  must 
work  to  revitalize  the  American  country- 
side. 

We  have  begun  to  make  progress  on 
this  front  in  the  last  3  years.  Rural  hous- 
ing programs  have  been  increased  by 
more  than  450  percent  from  1969  to  1973. 
The  number  of  families  benefiting  from 
rural  water  and  sewer  programs  is  now 
75  percent  greater  than  it  was  in  1969. 
We  have  worked  to  encourage  sensible 
growth  patterns  through  the  location  of 
Federal  facilities.  The  first  biennial  Re- 
port on  National  Growth,  which  will  be 
released  in  the  near  future,  will  further 
describe  these  patterns,  their  policy  Im- 
plications and  the  manv  wavs  we  are  re- 
sponding to  this  challenge. 

But  we  must  do  more.  The  Congress 
can  begin  by  passing  my  $1.1  billion  pro- 
gram of  Special  Revenue  Sharing  for 
Rural  Community  Development.  In  ad- 
dition. I  will  soon  present  a  maior  pro- 
posal to  expand  significantly  the  credit 
authorities  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, so  that  this  Agency— which 
has  done  so  much  to  help  individual 
farmers— can  also  help  spur  commercial 
industrial  and  community  development 
in  rural  America.  Hopefully,  the  FHA 
will  be  able  to  undertake  this  work  as  a 
part  of  a  new  Department  of  Community 
Development. 

In  all  these  ways,  we  can  help  insure 
that  rural  America  will  be  in  the  years 
ahead  what  it  has  been  from  our  Na- 
tion's beginning— an  area  which  looks 
eagerly  to  the  future  with  a  sense  of  hope 
and  promise. 

A    COMMITMENT    TO    ODB    CITIXS 

Our  commitment  to  balanced  growth 
also  requires  a  commitment  to  our 
cities— to  old  cities  threatened  by  decay, 
to  suburbs  now  sprawhng  senselessly  be- 
cause of  inadequate  planning,  and  to 
new  ciUes  not  yet  bom  but  clearly 
needed  by  om-  growing  population.  I 
discussed  these  challenges  in  my  special 
message  to  the  Congress  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Future  in  the 
summer  of  1969— and  I  have  often  dLs- 
cussed  them  since.  My  recommendations 
for  transportation,  education  health 
welfare,  revenue  sharing,  planning  and 
management  assistance,  executive  re- 
organization, the  environment — especial- 
ly the  proposed  Land  Use  Policy  Act— 
and  my  proposals  in  many  other  areas 


touch  directly  on  community   develop- 
ment. 

One  of  the  keys  to  better  cities  Is  bet- 
ter coordination  of  these  many  compo- 
nents. Two  of  my  pending  proposals  go 
straight  to  the  heart  of  this  challenge. 
The  first,  a  new  Department  of  Com- 
munity Development,  would  provide  a 
.'ingle  point  of  focus  for  our  strategy  for 
growth.  The  second.  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  for  Urban  Community  Develop- 
ment, would  remove  the  rigidities  of 
categorical  project  grants  which  now  do 
so  much  to  fragment  planning,  delay  ac- 
tion, and  discourage  local  responsibility. 
My  new  budget  proposes  a  $300  million 
increase  over  the  fuU  year  level  which 
we  proposed  for  this  program  a  year 
ago. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  has  been  working  to 
foster  orderly  grow  th  in  our  cities  in  a 
numtei'  of  additional  ways.  A  Planned 
Variation  concept  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Model  Cities  program  which 
gives  localities  more  control  over  their 
own  future.  HUD's  own  programs  have 
been  considerably  decentralized.  The 
New  Communities  Program  has  moved 
forward  and  seven  projects  have  received 
final  approval.  The  Department's  efforts 
to  expand  mortgage  capital,  to  more  tlian 
double  the  level  of  subsidized  housing, 
and  to  encourage  new  and  more  efficient 
building  techniques  through  programs 
like  Operation  Breakthrough  have  all 
contributed  to  our  record  level  of  hous- 
ing starts  Still  more  can  be  done  if  the 
Congress  enacts  the  administration's 
Housing  Consolidation  and  Simplifica- 
tion Act,  proposed  in  1970. 

The  Federal  Government  is  only  one 
of  many  influences  on  development  pat- 
terns across  our  land.  Nevertheless,  Its 
influence  is  considerable.  We  must  do  all 
we  can  to  see  that  its  influence  is  good. 

IMPROVING    TRANSPORTATION 

Although  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress  have  been  led  by  different  par- 
ties during  the  last  3  years,  we  have 
cooperated  with  particular  effectiveness 
in  the  field  of  transportation.  Together 
we  have  shaped  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1970 — a  12- 
year.  $10  billion  effort  to  expand  and 
improve  our  common  carriers  and  thus 
make  our  cities  more  livable.  We  have 
brought  into  effect  a  10-year.  $3  billion 
ship  construction  program  as  well  as  in- 
creased research  efforts  and  a  modified 
program  of  operating  subsidies  to  revamp 
our  merchant  marine.  We  have  acceler- 
ated efforts  to  improve  air  travel  under 
the  new  Airport  and  Airway  Tnist  F\ind 
and  have  been  working  in  fresh  ways  to 
save  and  improve  our  railway  passenger 
service.   Great   progress   has   also   been 
made  in  promoting  transportation  safety 
and  we  have  moved  effectively  against 
cargo  thefts  and  skyjacking. 

I  hope  this  strong  record  will  be  even 
stronger  by  the  time  the  92nd  Congress 
adjourns.  I  hope  that  our  Special  Rev- 
enue Sharing  program  for  transporta- 
tion will  by  then  be  a  reality — so  that 
cities  and  States  can  make  better  long- 
range  plans  with  greater  freedom  to 
achieve  their  own  proper  balance  among 
the  many  modes  of  transportation.  I 
hope,  too,  that  our  recommendations  for 
revitalizing  surface  freight  transporta- 
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tion  will  by  then  be  accepted,  Including 
measures  both  to  modernize  railway 
equipment  and  operations  and  to  update 
regulatory  practices.  By  encoiiraging 
competition,  flexibility  and  efBciency 
among  freight  carriers,  these  steps  could 
save  the  American  people  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  freight  costs  every  year,  helping 
to  curb  inflation,  expand  employment 
and  improve  our  balance  of  trade. 

One  of  our  most  damaging  and  per- 
plexing economic  problems  is  that  of 
massive  and  prolonged  transportation 
strikes.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  pub- 
lic should  be  the  helpless  victim  of  such 
strikes — but  this  is  frequently  what  hap- 
pens. The  dock  strike,  for  example,  has 
been  extremely  costly  for  the  American 
people,  particularly  for  the  farmer  for 
whom  a  whole  year's  income  can  hinge 
on  how  promptly  he  can  move  his  goods. 
Last  year's  railroad  strike  also  dealt  a 
severe  blow  to  our  economy. 

Both  of  these  emergencies  could  have 
been  met  far  more  efifectively  if  the  Con- 
gress had  enacted  my  Emergency  Public 
Interest  Protection  Act,  which  I  proposed 
in  February  of  1970.  By  passing  this  leg- 
islation in  this  session,  the  Congress  can 
give  us  the  permanent  machinery  so 
badly  needed  for  resolving  future 
disputes. 

Historically,  our  transportation  sys- 
tems have  provided  the  cutting  edge  for 
our  development.  Now,  to  keep  our  coim- 
try  from  falling  behind  the  times,  we 
must  keep  well  ahead  of  events  in  our 
transportation  planning.  This  is  why  we 
are  placing  more  emphasis  and  spending 
more  money  this  year  on  transportation 
research  and  development.  For  this  rea- 
son, too.  I  will  propose  a  65  percent  in- 
crease— to  the  SI  billion  level — in  our 
budget  for  mass  transportation.  Highway 
building  has  been  our  first  priority — 
and  our  greatest  success  story — in  the 
past  two  decades.  Now  we  must  write  a 
similar  success  story  for  mass  transpor- 
tation in  the  1970's. 

PEACE    AT    home:     FTGHTING    CRIME 

Our  quest  for  peace  abroad  over  the 
last  3  years  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
intensive  quest  for  peace  at  home.  And 
our  success  in  stabilizing  developments 
on  the  international  scene  has  been 
matched  by  a  growing  sense  of  stability 
in  America.  Civil  disorders  no  longer 
engulf  our  cities.  Colleges  and  universi- 
ties have  again  become  places  of  learn- 
ing. And  while  crime  is  still  increasing, 
the  rate  of  increase  has  slowed  to  a  5- 
year  low.  In  the  one  city  for  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  special  re- 
sponsibility— Washington,  D.C. — the  pic- 
ture is  even  brighter,  for  here  serious 
crime  actually  fell  by  13  percent  in  the 
last  year.  Washington  was  one  of  52 
major  cities  which  recorded  a  net  reduc- 
tion in  crime  in  the  first  9  months  of 
1971.  compared  to  23  major  cities  which 
made  comparable  progress  a  year  earlier. 

This  encouraging  beginning  is  not 
something  that  has  just  happened  by  it- 
self— I  believe  it  results  directly  from 
strong  new  crime  fighting  efforts  by  this 
administration,  by  the  Congress,  and  by 
State  and  local  governments. 

Federal  expenditures  on  crime  have 
increased  200  percent  since  1969  and  we 
are  proposing  another   18  percent  in- 


crease in  our  new  budget.  The  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  Reform  Act,  and  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970  have 
all  provided  new  instnunents  for  this  im- 
portant battle.  So  has  oiu-  effort  to  ex- 
pand the  Federal  strike  force  program 
as  a  weapon  against  organized  crime. 
Late  last  year  we  held  the  first  National 
Conference  on  Corrections — and  we  will 
continue  to  move  forward  in  this  most 
critical  field.  I  will  also  propose  legisla- 
tion to  improve  our  juvenile  delinquency 
prevention  programs.  And  I  again  urge 
action  on  my  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
proposal  for  law  enforcement. 

By  continuing  our  stepped-up  assist- 
ance to  local  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties through  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration,  by  continuing  to 
press  for  improved  courts  and  correc- 
tional institutions,  by  continuing  oiu- 
intensified  war  on  drug  abuse,  and  by 
continuing  to  give  vigorous  support  to 
the  principles  of  order  and  respect  for 
law,  I  believe  that  what  has  been 
achieved  in  the  Nation's  Capital  can  be 
achieved  in  a  growing  number  of  other 
commuruties  throughout  the  Nation. 

COMBATING    DRUG    ABUSE 

A  problem  of  modern  life  which  is  of 
deepest  concern  to  most  Americans — and 
of  particular  anguish  to  many — is  that  of 
di-ug  abuse.  For  increasing  dependence 
on  drugs  will  surely  sap  our  Nation's 
strength  and  destroy  our  Nation's  char- 
acter. 

Meeting  this  challenge  is  not  a  task  for 
government  alone.  I  have  been  heartened 
by  the  efforts  of  millions  of  indivdiual 
Americans  from  all  walks  of  life  who  are 
trying  to  communicate  across  the  bar- 
riers created  by  drug  use,  to  reach  out 
with  compassion  to  those  who  have  be- 
come drug  dependent.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  continue  to  lead  in  this 
effort.  The  last  3  years  have  seen  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  600  percent  in  Federal 
expenditures  for  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation and  an  increase  of  more  than  500 
percent  in  program  levels  for  research, 
education  and  training.  I  will  propose 
further  substantial  increases  for  the^e 
programs  in  the  coming  year. 

In  order  to  develop  a  national  strategy 
for  this  effort  and  to  coordinate  activi- 
ties which  are  spread  through  nine  Fed- 
eral agencies,  I  asked  Congress  last  June 
to  create  a  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Pi-evention.  I  also  established  an 
interim  Office  by  Executive  order,  and 
that  unit  is  beginning  to  have  an  impact. 
But  now  we  must  have  both  the  legisla- 
tive authority  and  the  funds  I  requested 
if  this  Office  is  to  move  ahead  with  its 
critical  mission. 

On  another  front,  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  press  for  a  strong  collec- 
tive effort  by  nations  throughout  the 
world  to  eliminate  drugs  at  their  source. 
And  we  will  intensify  the  worldwide  at- 
tack on  drug  smugglers  and  all  who  pro- 
tect them.  The  Cabinet  Committee  on 
International  Narcotics  Control — which 
I  created  last  September — is  coordinat- 
ing our  diplomatic  and  law  enforcement 
efforts  in  this  area. 

We  will  also  step  up  om-  program  to 
curb  illicit  drug  traffic  at  our  borders  and 
within  our  country.  Over  the  last  3  years 
Federal  expenditures  foi-  this  work  have 


more  than  doubled,  and  I  will  propose  a 
further  funding  increase  next  year.  In 
addition,  I  will  soon  initiate  a  major  new 
program  to  drive  drug  traffickers  and 
pusliers  off  the  streets  of  America.  This 
program  will  be  built  aroimd  a  nation- 
wide network  of  investigative  and  prose- 
cutive imits,  utilizing  special  grand  juries 
established  under  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1970,  to  assist  State  and 
loc£il  agencies  in  detecting,  arresting, 
and  convicting  those  who  would  profit 
from  the  misery  of  others. 

STRENGTHENING  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

Our  plans  for  1972  include  further 
steps  to  protect  consiuners  against 
hazardous  food  and  drugs  and  other 
dangerous  products.  These  efforts  will 
carry  forward  the  campaign  I  laimched 
in  1969  to  establish  a  "Buyer's  Bill  of 
Rights"  and  to  strengthen  consumer 
protection.  As  a  part  of  that  campaign, 
we  have  established  a  new  OflBce  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  directed  by  my  Special 
Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs,  to  give 
consumers  greater  access  to  Government, 
to  promote  consumer  education,  to  en- 
courage voluntary  efforts  by  business,  to 
work  with  State  and  local  governments, 
and  to  help  the  Federal  Government  im- 
prove its  consumer-related  activities.  We 
have  also  established  a  new  Consumer 
Product  Information  Coordinating  Cen- 
ter in  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  help  us  share  a  wider  range  of 
Federal  research  and  buying  expertise 
with  the  public. 

But  many  of  our  plans  In  this  field  still 
await  congressional  action,  including 
measures  to  insure  product  safety,  to 
fight  consumer  fraud,  to  require  full  dis- 
closure in  warranties  and  guarantees,  and 
to  protect  against  imsafe  medical  devices. 

REFORMING  AND  RENEWING  EDUCATION 

It  was  nearly  2  years  ago,  in  March  of 
1970,  that  I  presented  my  major  pro- 
posals for  reform  and  renewal  in  educa- 
tion. These  proposals  included  student 
assistance  measures  to  Insure  that  no 
qualified  person  would  be  barred  from 
college  by  a  lack  of  money,  a  National 
Institute  of  Education  to  bring  new 
energy  and  new  direction  to  educational 
research,  and  a  National  Foundation  for 
Higher  Education  to  encourage  innova- 
tion in  learning  beyond  high  school. 
These  initiatives  are  still  awaiting  final 
action  by  the  Congress.  They  deserve 
prompt  approval. 

I  would  also  imderscore  my  continuing 
confidence  that  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
for  Education  can  do  much  to  strengthen 
the  backbone  of  our  educational  system, 
our  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Special  Revenue  Sharing  recog- 
nizes the  Nation's  interest  in  their  im- 
provement without  compromising  the 
principle  of  local  control.  I  also  call  again 
for  the  enactment  of  my  $1.5  billion  pro- 
gram of  Emergency  School  Aid  to  help 
local  school  districts  desegregate  wisely 
and  well.  This  program  has  twice  been 
approved  by  the  House  and  once  by  the 
Senate  in  different  versions.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  you  send  the  legislation 
promptly  to  the  conference  committee  so 
that  an  agreement  can  be  reached  on  this 
important  measure  at  an  early  date. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  help  local  school 
districts  with  the  problems  incident  to 


desegregation.  We  must  have  an  end  to 
the  dual  school  system,  as  conscience  and 
the  Constitution  both  require — and  we 
must  also  have  good  schools.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  repeat  my  own  firm  belief  that 
educational  quality — so  vital  to  the  fu- 
ture of  all  of  our  children — is  not  en- 
hanced by  unnecessary  busing  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  achieving  an  arbitrary 
racial  balance. 

FINANCING  OUR  SCHOOLS 

I  particularly  hope  that  1972  will  be 
a  year  in  which  we  resolve  one  of  the  most 
critical  questions  we  face  in  education 
today :  how  best  to  finance  our  schools. 

In  recent  years  the  growing  scope  and 
rising  costs  of  education  have  so  over- 
burdened local  revenues  that  financial 
crisis  has  become  a  way  of  life  in  many 
school  districts.  As  a  result,  neither  the 
benefits  nor  the  bui-dens  of  education 
have  been  equitably  distributed. 

The  brunt  of  the  growing  pressures  has 
fallen  on  the  property  tax — one  of  the 
most  inequitable  and  regressive  of  all 
public  levies.  Property  taxes  in  the  United 
States  represent  a  higher  proportion  of 
public  income  than  in  almost  any  other 
nation.  They  have  more  than  doubled  in 
the  last  decade  and  have  been  particular- 
ly burdensome  for  our  lower  and  middle 
income  families  and  for  older  Americans. 

These  intolerable  pressiu-es — on  the 
property  tax  and  on  our  schools — led  me 
to  establish  the  President's  Commission 
on  School  Finance  in  March  of  1970.  I 
charged  this  Commission  with  the  re- 
sponsibility to  review  comprehensively 
both  the  revenue  needs  and  the  revenue 
resources  of  public  and  nonpublic  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  The 
Commission  will  make  its  final  report  to 
me  in  March. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Domestic  Coun- 
cil— and  particularly  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasury  and  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare — have  also  been  studying 
this  difficult  and  tangled  problem.  The 
entire  question  has  been  given  even  great- 
er urgency  by  recent  court  decisions  in 
California,  Minnesota,  and  Texas,  which 
have  held  the  conventional  method  of 
financing  schools  through  local  property 
taxes  discriminatory  and  unconstitution- 
al. Similar  court  actions  are  pending  in 
more  than  half  of  our  States.  While  these 
cases  have  not  yet  been  reviewed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
serious  questions  they  have  raised  for 
our  States,  for  our  local  school  districts, 
and  for  the  entire  Nation. 

The  overhaul  of  school  finance  involves 
two  complex  and  interrelated  sets  of 
problems;  those  concerning  support  of 
the  schools  themselves,  and  also  the  basic 
relationships  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  in  any  program  of  tax  re- 
form. 

We  have  been  developing  a  set  of  com- 
prehensive proposals  to  deal  with  these 
questions.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  TreasuiT,  we  are  care- 
fully reviewing  the  tax  aspects  of  these 
proposals;  and  I  have  this  week  enlist- 
ed the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  in  addressing  the 
intergovernmental  relations  aspects. 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Governors,  State  legis- 
lators, local  officials,  and  private  citizens 
comprise  this  group. 


Later  in  the  year,  after  I  have  received 
the  reports  of  both  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  School  Finance  and  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  I  shall  make  my  final  recom- 
mendations for  relieving  the  burden  of 
property  taxes  and  providing  both  fair 
and  adequate  financing  for  our  children's 
education — consistent  with  the  principle 
of  preserving  the  control  by  local  school 
boards  over  local  schools. 

A   NEW   EMPHASIS   ON    CAREER  EDUCATION 

Career  education  is  another  area  of 
major  new  emphasis,  an  emphasis  which 
grows  out  of  my  belief  that  our  schools 
should  be  doing  more  to  build  self-reli- 
ance and  self-sufficiency,  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  a  productive  and  fulfilling  life. 
Too  often,  this  ha.s  not  been  happening. 
Too  many  of  our  students,  from  aU  in- 
come groups,  have  been  "tiu"ning  off"  or 
"turning  out"  on  their  educational  ex- 
periences. And — whether  they  drop  out 
of  school  or  proceed  on  to  college — too 
many  young  people  find  themselves  un- 
motivated and  ill  equipped  for  a  reward- 
ing social  role.  Many  other  Americans, 
who  have  already  entered  the  w^orld  of 
work,  find  that  they  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  jobs  but  feel  that  it  is  too  late  to 
change  directions,  that  they  already  are 
"locked  in." 

One  reason  for  this  situation  is  the 
infiexibility  of  our  educational  system, 
including  the  fact  that  it  so  rigidly  sep- 
arates academic  and  vocational  curricula. 
Too  often  vocational  education  is  fool- 
ishly stigmatized  as  being  less  desirable 
than  academic  preparation.  And  too 
often  the  academic  curriculum  offers 
very  little  preparation  for  viable  careers. 
Most  students  are  imable  to  combine  the 
most  valuable  features  of  both  vocational 
and  academic  education :  once  they  have 
chosen  one  curriculum,  it  is  difficult  to 
move  to  the  other. 

The  present  approach  serves  the  best 
interests  of  neither  om-  students  nor  our 
.society.  The  unhappy  result  Is  high  num- 
bers of  able  people  who  are  unemployed. 
underemplo>-ed,  or  unhappily  employed 
on  the  one  hand — while  many  challeng- 
ing jobs  go  begging  on  the  other. 

We  need  a  new  approach,  and  I  believe 
the  best  new  approach  is  to  strengthen 
career  education. 

Career  education  provides  people  of  all 
ages  with  broader  exposure  to  and  better 
preparation  for  the  world  of  work.  It 
not  only  helps  the  young,  but  also  pro- 
vides adults  with  an  opportiuiity  to  adapt 
their  skills  to  changing  needs,  changing 
technology,  and  their  own  changing  in- 
terests. It  would  not  prematurely  force 
an  individual  into  a  specific  area  of  work 
but  would  expand  his  ability  to  choose 
wisely  from  a  wider  range  of  options. 
Neither  would  it  result  in  a  slighting  of 
academic  preparation,  which  would  re- 
main a  central  part  of  the  educational 
blend. 

Career  Education  is  not  a  single  spe- 
cific program.  It  is  more  usefully  thought 
of  as  a  goal — and  one  that  we  can  pursue 
through  many  methods  What  we  need 
today  is  a  nationwide  search  for  such 
methods — a  search  which  involves  every 
area  of  education  and  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment. To  help  spark  this  venture.  I 
will  propose  an  intensified  Federal  effort 


to  develop  model  programs  which  apply 
and  test  the  best  ideas  in  this  field. 

There  is  no  more  disconcerting  waste 
than  the  waste  of  human  potential.  And 
there  is  no  better  investment  than  an 
investment  in  human  fulfillment.  Ca- 
reer Education  can  help  make  educa- 
tion and  training  more  meaningful  for 
the  student,  more  rewarding  for  the 
teacher,  more  available  to  the  adult, 
more  relevant  for  the  disadvantaged,  and 
more  productive  for  our  country. 

MANPOWER    programs:     TAPPING    OUR    FULL 
POTENTIAL 

Our  trillion  dollar  economy  rests  in 
the  final  analysis  on  our  88  million  mem- 
ber labor  force.  How  well  that  force  is 
used  today,  how  well  that  force  is  pre- 
pared for  tomorrow — these  are  central 
questions  for  our  country. 

They  are  particularly  important  ques- 
tions in  a  time  of  stiff  economic  chal- 
lenge and  burgeoning  economic  opportu- 
nity. At  such  a  time,  we  must  find  better 
ways  to  tap  the  full  potential  of  every 
citizen. 

This  means  doing  all  we  can  to  open 
new  education  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  members  of  minority  groups. 
It  means  a  stronger  effort  to  help  the 
veteran  find  useful  and  satisfying  work 
and  to  tap  the  enormous  talents  of  the 
elderly.  It  means  helping  women — in 
whatever  role  they  choose — to  realize 
their  full  potential.  It  also  means  caring 
for  the  unemployed — sustaining  them, 
retraining  them  and  helping  them  find 
new  employment. 

This  administration  has  grappled  di- 
rectly with  these  assignments.  We  began 
by  completely  revamping  the  Manpower 
Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Labor.  We  have  expanded  our  manpower 
programs  to  record  levels.  We  proposed — 
and  the  Congress  enacted — a  massive  re- 
form of  unemployment  insurance,  add- 
ing 9  million  workers  to  the  system  and 
expanding  the  size  and  duration  of  ben- 
efits. We  instituted  a  Job  Bank  to  match 
jobs  with  available  workers.  The  efforts 
of  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 
to  train  and  hire  the  hard-core  imem- 
ployed  were  given  a  new  nationwide 
focus.  That  organization  has  also  Joined 
«nth  our  Jobs  for  Veterans  program  in 
finding  employment  for  returning  serv- 
icemen. We  have  worked  to  open  more 
jobs  for  women.  Through  the  Philadel- 
phia Plan  and  other  actions,  we  have  ex- 
panded equal  opportunity  in  employ- 
ment for  members  of  minority  groups. 
Summer  jobs  for  disadvantaged  youths 
went  up  by  one-third  last  summer.  And 
on  July  12  of  last  year  I  signed  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971, 
providing  more  than  130,000  jobs  in  the 
public  sector. 

In  the  manpower  field,  as  in  others, 
there  is  also  an  important  imfinished 
agenda.  At  the  top  of  this  list  is  my 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  program  for 
manpower — a  bill  which  would  provide 
more  Federal  dollars  for  manpower 
training  while  increasing  substantially 
the  impact  of  each  dollar  by  allowing 
States  and  cities  to  tailor  training  to 
local  labor  conditions.  My  welfare  re- 
form proposals  are  also  pertinent  in  this 
context,  since  they  are  built  around  the 
goal  of  moving  people  from  welfare  rolls 
to  payrolls.  To  help  in  this  effort,  HJl 
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1  would  provide  transitional  opportuni- 
ties in  community  service  employment 
for  another  200,000  persons.  The  Career 
Education  progi-am  can  also  have  an  im- 
portant long-range  influence  on  the  way 
we  use  our  manpower.  And  so  can  a 
major  new  thrust  which  I  am  annoimc- 
ing  today  to  stimulate  more  imaginative 
use  of  America's  great  strength  in  sci- 
ence and  technology. 

MAR3HALINO   SCIENCE   .AND   TECHNOLOCT 

As  we  work  to  build  a  more  productive, 
more  competitive,  more  prosperous 
America,  we  will  do  well  to  remember 
the  keys  to  our  progress  in  the  past. 
There  have  been  many,  including  the 
competitive  nature  of  our  free  enterprise 
system;  the  energy  of  our  working  men 
and  women;  and  the  abundant  gifts  of 
nature.  One  other  quality  which  has  al- 
ways been  a  key  to  progress  is  our  special 
bent  for  technology,  our  singular  ability 
to  harness  the  discoveries  of  science  in 
the  service  of  man. 

At  least  from  the  time  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  American  ingenuity  has  en- 
joyed a  wide  international  reputation. 
We  have  been  known  as  a  people  nho 
could  "build  a  better  mousetrap" — and 
this  capacity  has  been  one  important 
reason  for  both  our  domestic  prosperity 
and  our  international  strength. 

In  recent  years,  America  has  focused 
a  large  share  of  its  technological  energy 
on  projects  for  defense  and  for  space. 
These  projects  have  had  great  value. 
Defense  technology  has  helped  us  pre- 
serve our  freedom  and  protect  the  peace. 
Space  technology  has  enabled  us  to  share 
unparalleled  adventures  and  to  lift  our 
sights  beyond  earth's  bounds.  The  daily 
life  of  the  average  man  has  also  been 
improved  by  much  of  our  defense  and 
space  research — for  oxample,  by  work  on 
radar,  jet  engines,  nuclear  reactors,  com- 
munications and  weather  satellites,  and 
computers.  Defense  and  space  projects 
have  also  enabled  us  to  build  and  main- 
tain our  general  technological  capacity, 
which — as  a  result — can  now  be  more 
readily  applied  to  civilian  purposes. 

America  must  continue  with  strong 
and  sensible  programs  of  research  and 
development  for  defense  and  for  space. 
I  have  felt  for  some  time,  however,  that 
we  should  also  be  doing  more  to  aoply 
our  scientific  and  technological  genius 
directly  to  domestic  opportunities.  To- 
ward this  end,  I  have  already  increased 
our  civilian  research  and  development 
budget  by  more  than  40  percent  since 
1969  and  have  directed  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  this  area. 

I  have  also  reoriented  our  space  pro- 
gram so  that  it  will  have  even  greater  do- 
mestic benefits.  As  a  part  of  this  effort, 
I  recently  announced  support  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  earth  orbital  vehicle 
that  promises  to  introduce  a  new  era  in 
space  research.  This  vehicle,  the  space 
shuttle,  is  one  that  can  be  recovered  and 
used  again  and  again,  lowering  signifi- 
cantly both  the  cost  and  the  risk  of  space 
operations.  The  space  shuttle  would  also 
onen  new  opportunities  in  fields  such  as 
weather  forecasting,  domestic  and  inter- 
national communications,  the  monitoring 
of  natural  resources,  and  air  traffic 
safety. 


The  space  shuttle  is  a  wise  national  in- 
vestment. I  urge  the  Congress  to  approve 
this  plan  .=o  that  we  can  realize  these 
substantial  economies  and  these  substan- 
tial benefits. 

Over  the  last  several  months,  this  ad- 
ministration has  undertaken  a  major  re- 
view of  both  the  problems  and  the  op- 
portunities for  American  technologj'. 
Leading  scientists  and  researchers  from 
our  universities  and  from  industry  have 
contributed  to  this  study.  One  important 
conclusion  we  have  reached  Is  that  much 
more  needs  to  be  known  about  the  proc- 
ess of  stimulating  and  applying  research 
and  development.  In  some  cases,  for  ex- 
ample, the  barriers  to  progress  are  fi- 
nancial. In  others  they  are  technical.  In 
still  other  instances,  customs,  habits, 
laws,  and  regulations  are  the  chief  ob- 
stacles. We  need  to  leani  more  about  all 
these  considerations — and  we  intend  to 
do  so.  One  immediate  step  in  this  effort 
will  be  the  White  House  Conference  on 
the  Industrial  World  Ahead  which  will 
convene  next  month  and  will  devote  con- 
.-iiderable  attention  to  research  and  de- 
velopment questions. 

But  while  our  knowledge  in  this  field 
is  still  modest,  there  are  nevertheless  a 
number  of  important  new  steps  which 
we  can  take  at  this  time.  I  will  soon  pre- 
sent specific  recommendations  for  such 
steps  in  a  special  message  to  the  Con- 
gress. Among  these  proposals  will  be  an 
increase  next  year  of  $700  million  in 
civilian  research  and  development  spend- 
ing, a  15  percent  increa.se  over  last  year's 
level  and  a  65  percent  increase  over  1969. 
We  will  place  new  emphasis  on  coopera- 
tion with  private  research  and  develop- 
ment, including  new  experimental  pro- 
grams for  cost  sharing  and  for  technol- 
ogy transfers  from  the  public  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Our  program  will  include 
special  incentives  for  smaller  high  tech- 
nology firms,  which  have  an  excellent 
record  of  cost  effectiveness. 

In  addition,  our  Federal  agencies 
wliich  are  highly  oriented  toward  tech- 
nology— such  as  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration — will 
work  more  closely  with  agencies  which 
have  a  primary  social  mission.  For  ex- 
ample, our  outstanding  capabilities  in 
.space  technology  should  be  used  to  help 
the  Department  of  Transportation  de- 
velop better  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems. As  has  been  said  so  often  in  the 
last  2  years,  a  nation  that  can  send  three 
people  across  240,000  miles  of  space  to 
the  moon  should  also  be  able  to  send 
240,000  people  3  miles  across  a  city  to 
work. 

Finally,  we  will  seek  to  set  clear  and 
intelligent  targets  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, so  that  our  resources  can  be 
focused  on  projects  where  an  extra  effort 
is  most  likely  to  produce  a  breakthrough 
and  where  the  breakthrough  is  most  like- 
ly to  make  a  difference  in  our  lives.  Our 
initial  efforts  will  include  new  or  accel- 
erated activities  aimed  at: 
— creating  new  sources  of  clean  and 

abundant  energy :  > 

— developing  safe,  fast,  pollution-free 

transportation; 
— reducing  the  loss  of  life  and  property 
from  earthquakes,   hurricanes  and 
other  natural  disasters; 


— developing      effective      emergency 

health  care  systems  which  could  lead 

to  the  saving  of  as  many  as  30,000 

lives  each  year; 

— finding  new  ways  to  curb  drug  traffic 

and  rehabilitate  drug  users. 
And  these  are  only  the  begirmlng. 
I  cannot  predict  exactly  where  each 
of  these  new  thrusts  will  eventually  lead 
us  in  the  years  ahead.  But  I  can  say  with 
a.ssurance  that  the  program  I  have  out- 
lined will  open  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  American  workers,  increase 
the  productivity  of  the  American  econ- 
omy, and  expand  foreign  markets  for 
American  goods.  I  can  also  predict  with 
confidence  that  this  program  will  en- 
hance our  standard  of  living  and  improve 
the  quality  of  our  lives. 

Science  and  technology  represent  an 
enormous  power  in  our  life — and  a  imique 
opportunity.  It  is  now  for  us  to  decide 
whether  we  will  waste  these  magnificent 
energies — or  whether  we  will  use  them  to 
create  a  better  world  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  children. 

A    CROWING    AGENDA   FOR    ACTION 

The  danger  in  pre.senting  any  substan- 
tial statement  of  concerns  and  requests 
is  that  any  subject  which  is  omitted 
from  the  list  may  for  that  reason  be  re- 
garded as  unimportant.  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  vigorously  resist  any  such  sug- 
gestions, for  there  are  many  other  im- 
portant proposals  before  the  House  and 
the  Senate  which  also  deserve  attention 
and  enactment. 

I  think,  for  example,  of  our  program 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  addition 
to  proposals  already  before  the  Congress 
I  will  soon  submit  additional  legislation 
outlining  a  special  balanced  program  of 
physical  and  social  development  for  the 
Nation's  Capital  as  part  of  our  Bicenten- 
nial celebration.  In  this  and  other  ways. 
•»-e  can  make  that  celebration  both  a  fit- 
ting commemoration  of  our  revolution- 
ary origins  and  a  bold  further  step  to  ful- 
fill their  promise. 

I  think,  too,  of  our  program  to  help 
small  businessmen,  of  our  proposals  con- 
cerning communications,  T  our  recom- 
mendations involving  the  construction  of 
public  buildings,  and  of  our  program  for 
the  arts  and  humanities — where  the  pro- 
posed new  budget  is  6  times  the  level 
of  3  years  ago. 

In  all,  some  90  pieces  of  major  legisla- 
tion which  I  have  recormnended  to  the 
Congress  still  await  action.  And  that  list 
is  growing  longer.  It  is  now  for  the  Con- 
gress to  decide  whether  this  agenda  rep- 
i-esents  the  beginning  of  new  progress  for 
America — or  simply  another  false  start. 

THE-  NEED    FOR    REASON    AND   REALISM 

I  have  covered  many  subjects  in  this 
message.  Clearly,  our  challenges  are 
many  and  complex.  But  that  Is  the  way 
things  must  be  for  responsible  govern- 
ment in  our  diverse  and  complicated 
world. 

We  can  choose,  of  course,  to  retreat 
from  this  world,  pretending  that  our 
problems  can  be  solved  merely  by  trusting 
in  a  new  philosophy,  a  single  personality, 
or  a  simple  formula.  But  such  a  retreat 
can  only  add  to  our  difficulties  and  our 
disillusion. 

If  we  are  to  be  equal  to  the  complexity 
of  oiu-  times  we  must  learn  to  move  on 
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many  fronts  and  to  keep  many  commit- 
ments. We  must  learn  to  reckon  our  suc- 
cess not  by  how  much  we  start  but  by  how 
much  we  finish.  We  must  learn  to  be  te- 
nacious. We  must  learn  to  persevere. 

II  we  are  to  master  our  moment,  we 
must  fast  be  masters  of  ourselves.  We 
must  respond  to  the  call  which  has  been 
a  central  theme  of  this  message— the 
call  to  reason  and  to  realism. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  complexity  we 
must  also  learn  to  disperse  and  decentral- 
ize power — at  home  and  abroad — allow- 
iup  more  people  in  more  places  to  release 
their  creative  energies.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  the  greatest  resource  for  good  in 
this  world  is  the  power  of  the  people 
themselves — not  moving  in  lockstep  to 
the  commands  of  the  few — but  providing 
tlieii  own  discipline  and  discovering  their 
own  destiny. 

.Above  all,  wc  must  not  lose  our  capacity 
to  dream,  to  see,  amid  the  realities  of  to- 
day, the  possibilities  for  tomorrow.  And 
then— if  we  believe  in  our  dreams — we 
a'so  must  vv^ake  up  and  work  for  them. 

Richard  Nixon, 

The  White  House,  January  20,  1972. 

At  1  o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  accom- 
panied l.n-  the  roxnmittee  of  escort,  re- 
tired from  the  Kail  of  tiie  House  of  Rep- 
jesentatives. 

The  Doorkeepei  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
chp.rges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


JOINT  SESSION  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  .joint  .session  of  the  two  Houses  now 
diK.solved. 

Accordingly,  at  1  o'clock  and  8  min- 
utes p.m.,  the  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired 
to  their  Chamber, 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  stand 
in  recess  until  2:15  p.m.  today. 

Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  8  minutes 
pm.j,  the  House  stood  in  recess  imtil 
2:15  p.m. 


AFTER  RECESS 

Tlie  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
wa:,  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
2  0  clock  and  15  minutes  p.m. 


REFERENCE  OF  PRESIDENT'S 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  message  of 
the  President  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  printed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


REQUEST  TO  AUTHORIZE  CALL  OP 
CONSENT  CALENDAR  AND  MO- 
TIONS TO  SUSPEND  THE  RULES  ON 
MONDAY.  JANUARY  24 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  call  of  the  Con- 
sent Calendar  under  clause  4,  rule  XIII, 
and  the  authority  for  the  Speaker  to  en- 
tertain motions  to  suspend  the  rules  un- 
der clause  1,  rule  XXVII.  be  made  in 
order  on  Monday,  January  24,  1972. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  if  the  intent  of 
his  unanimous-consent  request  is  to 
ainke  in  cider  five  suspensions  on  Mon- 
day, January  24,  including  H.R.  6730. 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  amendment? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speal:er,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  intend  to  annoimce  the 
program  in  just  a  moment.  There  are 
five  suspensions  on  tne  proposed  program 
for  Monday. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  repeat  my  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  reservation:  Is  the 
intent  of  the  gentleman's  current  unani- 
mous-consent request  before  the  House, 
to  make  those  suspensions  in  order  on 
Monday  next? 
Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  continuing  to 
leserve  the  right  to  object,  this  next 
Monday  is  not  a  regular— first  and  third 
Monday — consent  and/or  suspension  of 
the  rules  day.  Also,  there  are  some  con- 
troversial bills,  but  I  mainly  wonder  if 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  could 
clarify  for  us  whether  or  not  this  is  a 
harbinger  of  things  to  come  during  the 
rest  of  the  session;  where  we  suspend 
the  rules  and'or  waive  points  of  order 
and/or  are  we  going  to  ehminate  the 
legislative  process  and  go  right  to  appro- 
priations so  we  can  cany  out  a  short 
•session  and  provide  an  extensive  niunber 
of  recesses? 

Mr.   BOGGS.   Mr.   Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  td  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  These  bills  are  ready,  and 
It  is  the  intent  of  the  leadership  to  call 
them  up  for  consideration.  If  the  bills  are 
controversial,  a  two-thirds  vote  is  re- 
quired to  pass  them,  and  if  there  is  any 
great  amount  of  controversy,  they  will 
not  !)a.ss. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thoroughlv 
understand  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
the  voting  on  suspensions. 
I  object. 
The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OP  JANUARY  24 

'Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
v.as    given    permission    to    address    the 


House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  HUnois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  asked  for  this  time  to  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  if 
he  is  in  a  position  to  inform  us  of  the 
program  lor  next  week  and  also  if  he 
has  any  announcements  to  make  with 
respect  to  a  holiday  schedule  for  the 
coming  session. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 

Mr,  BOGGS.  In  response  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois,  the 
program   for  next  week   is   as   follows: 
Monday  is  District  day.  There  are  no 
bills  scheduled. 

The  suspensions  which  we  expected  to 
call  up  will  not  be  called  up.  We  will  con- 
sider a   lesolution  permitting  a   photo- 
graph  of   the   House    while   in   session 
House  Re.solution  761. 

Tuesday  we  will  consider  S.  2819.  the 
foreign  assistance  authorization  confer- 
ence report. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  the  program  is  as  follows: 

The  beginiaing  of  the  session  on 
Wednesday  will  be  taken  up  with  the  offi- 
cial photograph  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

We  will  then  proceed  to  consider  H.R. 
o957,  the  Sawtooth  Recreation  Aiea, 
Idaho,  under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  debate. 

H.R,  8085,  age  requirements  for  civil 
service  applicants,  under  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  debate. 

Conference  reports  may  be  called  up  at 
iuiy  time  and  any  further  program  will 
be  announced  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  In  order  to  keep  the 
Members  informed  and  in  order  to  in- 
form them  as  soon  as  possible  about  the 
schedule  for  this  second  session  of  the 
92d  Congress,  the  leadership  on  both 
.sides  of  the  aisle  met  earUer  this  week 
and  worked  out  the  following  schedule 
for  this  session : 

Lincoln's  Birthday,  Saturday.  Febru- 
ary 12 — from  the  close  of  business  on 
Wednesday.  February  9,  imtil  noon. 
Wednesday.  February  16. 

Washington's  Birthday,  Monday,  Ad- 
dress only. 

Easter,  Sunday,  April  2— from  the 
close  of  business  Wednesday,  March  29, 
until  noon.  Monday,  April  10. 

Memorial  Day,  Monday,  May  29 — from 
the  close  of  business  Thursday.  May  25. 
until  noon.  Tuesday,  May  30. 

Fourth  of  July,  Tuesday,  July  4 — from 
the  close  of  business  Friday,  June  30, 
until  noon,  Monday.  July  17,  Democratic 
Convention. 

It  is  our  hope  that  we  will  conclude  the 
business  of  this  session  by  Friday,  Au- 
gust 18.  of  this  year,  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion. If  this  is  not  possible,  we  will  ad- 
journ for  Labor  Day  from  the  close  of 
business  on  August  18  until  noon  on 
September  5. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  say  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  call 
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the  House  in  session  on  the  first  and 
third  Fridays  of  each  month  if  there  is 
legislation  scheduled.  These  Fridays  are : 
February  4  and  February  18;  March  3 
and  March  17;  April  21;  May  5  and  May 
19;  June  2  and  June  16;  July  21;  and 
August  4  and  August  18. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
JANUARY  24 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
Llie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  CoLMER,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  that  committee,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Rules  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  two 
privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION         FROM  THE 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE   COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations: 

Washington.  D.C. 

January  7,  1972. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert. 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
Washington.   D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  approved  on  Decem- 
ber 16,  1971.  an  amendment  to  the  prospec- 
tus for  the  proposed  lease  of  a  building  to 
house  the  Social  Security  Administration's 
Payment  Center  and  the  Department  of  the 
Treasxiry's  Disbursing  Office  at  Birmingham. 
Alabama. 

Sincerely  yovirs, 

John  A.  Blatnik, 

Chairman. 


HANDLING     OF    MILITARY     CARGO 

(Mr.  BURTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  time 
the  text  of  what  purports  to  be  a  memo- 
randum circulated  by  the  Pacific  Mari- 
time Association.  A  reading  of  the  mem- 
orandum indicates  that  the  Pacific  Mar- 
itime Association  refused  to  offer  vessels 
for  the  handling  of  military  cargo.  It 
also  appears  to  be  obvious  that  they  did 
this  as  an  economic  gambit  in  an  attempt 
to  bring  the  Defense  Department  into  ex- 
erting pressure  to  decide  by  Federal  ac- 
tion the  collective  bargaining  differences 
that  exist  between  the  Pacific  Maritime 
Association  and  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's &  Warehousemen's  Union. 

These  conclusions  are  supported  and 
verified  by  news  reports  which  appeared 
in  this  morning's  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle and  the  Washington  Post.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Pacific  Maritime  Association 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  refusal  to 
accept  new  commitments  for  military 
cargo  has  been  canceled.  According  to 
the  chairman,  the  change  in  PMA  policy 
was  the  result  of  a  direct  request  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  which  the 
Department  asserted  that  the  PMA  em- 
bargo would  "seriou-sly  jeopardize  the 
movement  of  defense  cargo  to  the  west- 
em  Pacific." 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  established 
that  the  Pacific  Maritime  Association  did 
attempt  to  use  the  Nation's  military  needs 
without  regard  for  our  national  interests, 
as  a  tool  for  achieving  their  own  ends 
and  purposes.  This  was  done  despite  in- 
formation I  have  received  to  the  effect 
that  the  union  offered  to  return  to  work 
on  JanuaiT  H  if  any  settlement  eventu- 
ally agreed  upon  was  made  retroactive 
to  November  14.  1971. 1  am  informed  this 
offer  was  not  accepted. 

I  have  consistently  opposed  Federal 
intervention  into  free  collective  bargain- 
ing and  I  am  deeply  disturbed  that  we 
should  find  tlie  Pacific  Maritime  Associa- 
tion .seemingly  attempting  to  manufac- 
ture an  emotioniil  situation  with  the 
hope  it  would  cieate  pressures  for  Fed- 
eral interventioii  and  permit  them  to 
accomplish  by  tlii-s  means  that  which 
they  seemed  unable  to  accomplish  in 
free  and  open  collective  bargaining. 

I  place  the  text  of  the  purported  mem- 
orandum in  the  Record  at  this  time  with 
the  note  to  those  who  might  try  this 
gambit,  that  the  public  will  not  be  .so 
easily  misled: 

January  17,  1972. 
To :  Area  managers. 
From:  B.  H.  Gnodenough. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  negotiations 
November  14.  1971  this  a.m.  PMA  Execu- 
tive Committee  met  and  established  the 
following  policy  in  regard  to  handling  of 
military  cargo.  XTilltary  commitments  for 
this  wee!:  were  made  last  week.  Therefore, 
ary  ship  that  was  committed  or  is  partially 
loaded  shall  be  allowed  to  finish  and  sali. 
Di.schr>ri:e  opt-rations  on  military  cargo  now 
:a  progress  shall   be  permitted  to  finish. 

No  new  commitments  for  military  cargo 
are  to  be  made  for  next  week.  If  offers  have 
been  made  they  shall  be  withdrawn  at  once. 
The  following  American  Flag  steamship 
companies,  members  of  PMA.  have  all  been 
notified  by  telephone  prior  to  noon  today 
of  this  policy:  American  Mall  Line.  APL. 
PFE.  States,  States  Marine.  U.S.  Lines.  Sea- 
Land.    Seatrain    and    Matson.    Vessels    time 


chartered  to  the  military  and  vessels  of  the 
nucleus  fleet  cannot  be  controlled  by  PMA 
and  will  be  worthed  by  contracting  steve- 
dores who  have  contracts  with  the  military. 

Member  foreign  Una  companies  will  not 
vender  space  to  the  military  and  will  not 
respond  favorably  If  requested  to  tender 
space.  There  Is  no  effective  control  on  non- 
member  foreign  lines.  However,  if  member 
stevedores  can  avoid  handling  nonmember 
foreign  vessels  without  breaching  mUltary 
contracts  they  should  do  so. 

Please  adviii;  all  member  companies  In 
your  area  of  the  foregoing  this  afternoon 
by  whatever  means  best  suits  your  local  sit- 
uation. AdvliC  me  by  teletype  when  all  com- 
panies have  been  so  advised.  Wherever  a 
member  company  In  your  area  has  a  tele- 
type the  above  message  should  also  be 
teletyped  to  them. 


A  HOMESTEAD  PATENT  FOR 
RUSSELL  G.  WELLS 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  convey  certain  lands  in  Wyoming.  This 
proposal  is  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Russell  G. 
Wells  of  Converse  Coimty,  Wyo.,  who 
filed  on  these  lands  nearly  40  years  ago, 
and  spent  the  past  decade  trying  to  rein- 
state, establish,  and  prove  up  his  home- 
stead north  of  Douglas. 

Russell  G.  Wells  commenced  his  home- 
stead in  1934  near  Bill,  Wyo.  Because  of 
the  depression  and  drought  he  was  un- 
able to  make  a  living  off  the  homestead 
so  he  went  into  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  camp  and  later  joined  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  the  late  1930's.  Mr.  Wells  served 
on  active  duty  in  the  combat  areas  of  the 
South  Pacific  during  World  War  II  and 
in  Korean  waters  during  that  conflict.  In 
1957,  he  was  retired  and  transferred  to 
the  Naval  Reserve  where  he  remains  to- 
day. 

In  1951,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment canceled  Mr.  Wells'  homestead 
entries  claiming  that  he  failed  to  keep 
them  notified  of  his  whereabouts.  It  later 
tunied  out  that  Russell  Wells  was  on  a 
secret  duty  in  Korean  waters  and  was  un- 
able to  even  advise  his  own  family  of  his 
whereabouts.  When  the  entries  were 
canceled  in  1951  the  lands  in  question 
weie  taken  up  for  leasing  under  section 
15  of  the  Taylor  Act  and  have  con- 
tinued— even  to  this  date — to  be  leased  to 
a  third  party  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
homesteader.  Due  to  leasing,  some  of  the 
fence  improvements  of  the  homestead 
were  moved  or  torn  down,  and  grazing 
livestock  did  some  damage  to  the  home- 
steader's cabin. 

This  leasing,  naturally,  caused  Mr. 
Wells  some  diflBculty  in  his  proof.  Yet.  in 
spite  of  the.se  difficulties,  he  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  meeting  the  residence  require- 
ments and  the  cost  of  valuable  improve- 
ments lequired  by  the  Homesteader  Law 
After  1965  hearings,  the  BLM  Director 
in  Washington  reversed  the  earlier  can- 
cellation decision  of  the  Cheyenne  Land 
Office,  and  admitted  error  in  canceling 
his  entries. 

There  are  two  issues  remaining:  First, 
whether  or  not  the  homesteader's  cabin 
was  "habitable"  on  July  8, 1966 — the  date 
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of  submitting  final  proof;  and  second, 
whether  or  not  the  homesteader's  cabin 
is  located  exactly  on  the  entry  lands,  and, 
if  not,  the  significance  thereof. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Russell  Wells'  cabin  is 
not  luxurious;  few  desert  cabins  are;  it 
was  put  there  in  1934  as  a  homesteader's 
shack  and  has  naturally  deteriorated 
over  the  years.  However,  in  the  hearing 
record  Mr.  Wells  and  three  witnesses 
stated  that  the  cabin  is  habitable. 

As  to  whether  or  not  the  cabin  is  on 
the  entry  lands,  the  controlling  question 
should  be  the  good  faith  of  the  home- 
steader in  placing  the  cabin  where  it  is, 
believing  it  to  be  on  the  entry  lands.  The 
Government  has  never  questioned  Mr. 
Wells'  good  faith  in  locating  the  cabin 
where  he  did.  It  may  be  that  the  cabin 
is  not  on  the  entry  lands  by  possibly  as 
far  as  1,600  feet,  for  the  custom  in  1934 
in  the  area  was  to  establish  locations  as 
nearly  as  possible  using  existing  fences 
and  other  markers,  some  of  which  were 
incorrect.  However,  Mr.  Wells  placed  his 
cabin  in  good  faith,  believing  it  to  be  on 
his  lands. 

In  view  of  the  establishment  by  Mr. 
Russell  G.  Wells  of  all  the  other  require- 
ments of  the  Homestead  Law  and  his  ex- 
cellent record  of  service  to  this  Nation,  I 
feel  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should 
convey  tliese  lands  to  Mr.  Wells.  The 
land  involved  is  plain,  old  Wyoming  dry 
desert  sagebrush  land — no  water — except 
the  wells  and  dikes  placed  on  it  by  the 
liomesteader — the  lands  are  situated  65 
miles  from  the  nearest  town,  and  con- 
tain no  known  mineral  value — mineral 
right  would  anyway  be  reserved  by  the 
Government  in  the  patents  issued  as 
provided  by  law.  The  value  of  the  639.52 
acre.i  involved  would  total  approximately 
$6,400. 

I  am  hopeful  the  Congress  will  see  fit  to 
act  on  this  matter,  and  that  it  can  be 
dispensed  with  equitably  and  promptly. 


PROPOSED   LEGISLATION   DEALING 
WITH  LABOR  RELATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  enter  the  37th  year  of 
the  operation  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  I  think  most  of  us  can  agree 
that  on  the  whole  that  act  has  brought 
industrial  peace  to  the  private  employ- 
ment sector.  Except  for  occasional  pro- 
longed disputes  such  as  the  current  long- 
shoremen's strike,  tens  of  thousands  of 
collective  bargaining  relationships  are 
established  or  renewed  annually  in  this 
country  with  a  minimum  of  acrimony 
and  disruption. 

State  and  local  government  employees 
were  excluded  from  the  protections  and 
restraints  of  the  NLRA  when  it  was  first 
passed  in  1935.  What  is  the  state  of  labor 
relations  in  the  public  employment  sec- 
tor now? 

Rather  than  the  stable  and  long- 
established  collective  bargaining  patterns 
which  exist  in  the  private  sector,  we  find 
increasing  employee  militancy,  a  tre- 
mendous growth  in  public  employee 
unions,  a  spiraling  wave  of  strikes  which 


have  seriously  inconvenienced  the  public 
and,  as  a  framework  for  bringing  reason 
and  order  to  this  explosive  growth  situa- 
tion, a  crazy-quilt  patterns  of  State  laws 
which  range  from  the  progessive  to  the 
reactionary. 

The  time  will  come  when  the  absence 
of  a  solid  legal  framework  for  resolving 
public  employment  labor  disputes  will 
produce  such  widespread  instability,  that 
we  in  the  Congress  may  well  be  forced 
to  impose  such  a  legal  framework. 

I  am  not  sure  what  kind  of  framework 
there  should  be,  or  whether  it  should  be 
a  Federal  one.  But  I  am  sure  that  we 
must  find  an  answer  to  this  question: 
How  do  we  alleviate  the  problem  of 
strikes  which  may  seriously  affect  es- 
sential public  services,  while  at  the  same 
time  guaranteeing  to  public  employees 
the  rights  of  organization  and  free  col- 
lective bargaining? 

As  a  beginning  to  the  task  of  finding 
an  answer,  I  am  today  announcing  that 
March  1  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  will  begin  public  hearings  on  la- 
bor  relations   in   the   public   sector. 

We  will  be  considering  three  different 
bills.  The  first  is  H.R.  7684,  introduced 
by  Representative  Clay,  of  Missouri,  and 
others,  which  proposes  Federal  regula- 
tion of  public  employment  labor  rela- 
tions through  creation  of  a  new  National 
Public  Employee  Relations  Commission. 
The  second  is  H.R.  9324,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hawkins  of  Cahfornia,  which  pro- 
poses Federal  regulation  of  employment 
relatioi^s  in  public  schools  through  a  new 
Professional  Education  Employee  Rela- 
tions Commission.  The  third  is  a  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  which  would  bring 
public  employees  under  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  I  am 
introducing  this  bill  to  give  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  Congress  an  additional 
alternative  to  help  us  focus  more  sharp- 
ly on  the  issues  involved. 

We  will  thus  be  considering  three  op- 
tions: P'irst,  coverage  of  public  employ- 
ees under  our  existing  law,  the  NLRA; 
second,  tlie  creation  of  a  separate  Fed- 
eral agency  to  regulate  public  employ- 
ment labor  relations;  third,  leaving  the 
problem  to  the  States,  as  is  the  case  now. 

We  will  be  inviting  testimony  from 
a  number  of  individuals  and  groups  rep- 
resenting as  many  points  of  view  as  pos- 
sible and,  of  course,  we  welcome  testi- 
mony from  our  colleagues. 


MR.  O'NEILL  WISHING  ERNEST 
PETINAUD  A  HAPPY  BIRTHDAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  67th  birthday  of  Ernest  Peti- 
naud,  maitre  d'  of  the  House  restaurant, 
and  good  friend  to  all  in  Congress. 

Ernest  Petinaud  has  given  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  35  years  of  superb  serv- 
ice and  has  graced  the  House  restaurant 
with  a  touch  of  elegance.  He  knows 
every  Congressman  by  sight  and  hosts 
the  dining  room  with  dignity,  constantly 
striving  to  please  all  who  frequent  the 
House  restaurant. 

I  have  knowTi  Ernest  for  nearly  20 


years.  He  has  always  shown  me  and  my 
staff  great  consideration  and  courtesy. 
I  can  remember  many  happy  moments 
conversing  with  Ernest  after  a  weary 
day  of  legislative  business. 

I  take  this  opportimity  on  his  birth- 
day to  thank  Ernest  for  his  warm  greet- 
ings and  equal  service  to  all  Members  of 
Congress  who  dine  in  the  restaurant  and 
for  his  graciousness  to  the  hundreds  of 
friends  and  guests  who  visit  Capitol  Hill 
each  year. 

I  know  that  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  join  me  in  wishing  Ernest  a  very 
happy  birthday  and  extend  to  him  our 
sincere  appreciation  for  graciousness, 
congeniality,  and  friendship. 


INCREASES  IN   MEDICARE  COSTS 
ENCOURAGE  INFLATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  iMr.  Burke)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  January  5  Federal 
Register  contained  a  notice  of  premium 
rates  for  the  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance lor  the  aged,  part  B  of  medicare. 
I  am  at  this  time  calling  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  because  this 
voluntary  doctor  bill  insurance  program 
lor  older  people  will  be  increased  once 
again  to  $5.80  for  the  12 -month  period 
beginning  July  1,  1972.  This  announce- 
ment did  not  go  unnoticed  just  because 
Congress  was  in  recess.  I  am  singling  out 
this  increase  in  medicare  costs  not  only 
because  of  its  disastrous  effects  on  the 
already  fixed  incomes  of  most  senior 
citizens,  but  also  because  of  the  bad  ex- 
ample it  is  for  the  rest  of  the  economy 
during  phase  11. 

While  it  might  have  required  an  act 
of  great  statesmanship  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  defer  this  increase  af- 
fecting 20  milUon  elderly  in  our  Nation, 
It  would  have  at  least  shown  tlie  adminis- 
tration to  have  the  courage  of  its  con- 
victions and  that  it  really  was  serious 
about  controlling  inflation.  With  medical 
costs  such  an  important  budget  item 
with  every  family  in  this  Nation,  espe- 
cially with  the  elderly,  it  is  difficult  to  at- 
tribute too  much  credibihty  to  those  en- 
trusted with  carrying  out  the  spirit  of 
phase  II  when  we  witness  in  1  month  the 
approval  of  a  22 -percent  hike  in  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield  insurance  costs  for 
Federal  employees  and  a  3.6-percent  in- 
crease in  medicare  premiums  for  our 
elderly.  Medical  costs  must  be  included 
in  any  price  control  policies;  in  tying  the 
amount  of  the  increase  to  costs  of  fur. 
nishing  service  before  phase  I  and  II 
went  into  effect,  the  administration  is 
committing  the  classic  error  of  fanning 
the  flames  cf  fuiure  inflation  by  approv- 
ing cost  increases  based  on  a  previous 
period  of  high  inflation.  Such  calciUa- 
tions  obviously  contain  in  themselves  the 
seeds  for  lulure  inflation  and  perpetuate 
the  ver>-  problem  that  is  imder  attack. 
As  I  said  on  November  15,  the  inflation 
we  have  been  experiencing  in  this  coim- 
Uy  and  its  impact,  in  particular  on  the 
elderly,  is  best  grasped  from  comparing 
the  original  premium  under  part  B  of 
medicare  back  in  July  of  1966,  when  it 
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stood  at  $3  and  that  just  announced  for 
July  of  1972  of  $5.80 — an  increase  of  close 
to  100  percent  in  a  period  of  just  6  years. 


FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT, 
NOVEMBER  1971 

Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  and  tables.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  a 
release  highlighting  the  November  1971 
civilian  persormel  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures: 

FEDERAL  Civilian  Employment,  November 
1971 

Total  civilian  employment  in  the  Execu- 
tive. Legislative  and  Judicial  Branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber was  2,868.350  as  compared  with  2.872.642 
in  the  preceding  month  of  October.  This  was 
a  net  decrease  of  4,292. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures. 

EXECUTIVE    BRANCH 

civilian  employment  In  the  Execvitlve 
Branch  In  the  month  of  November  totaled 
2.828.487.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of  4,581 
as  compared  with  employment  reported  In 
the  preceding  montli  of  October.  Employ- 
ment by  months  In  fiscal  1972,  which  began 
Julv  1.  1971,  follows: 


Month 


July  1971. 

August 

September. 
October  .. 
November. 


Employment        Increase         Decrease 

2.903.151  20,157 

2.809.  160 12,991 

2.844.539  ._ 45,621 

2,833,068 11,471 

2.828,487 4.581 


Total  wnployment  In  civilian  agencies  of 
the  Executive  Branch  for  the  month  of 
November  was  1,695,678,  a  decrease  of  2.514 
as  compared  with  the  October  total  of  1,698.- 
192.  Total  civilian  employment  In  the  mili- 
tary agencies  in  November  was  1.132,809,  a 
decrease  of  2.067  as  compared  with  1.134,876 
In  October. 

The  cwllian  agencies  of  the  Executive 
Branch  reporting  the  largest  decreases  were 
Agriculture  Department  with  3,324.  Interior 
Department  with  1,399.  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration with  1,170  and  Department  of 
HEW  with  1,122.  The  largest  increases  were 
reported  by  the  Poetal  Service  with  3,105  and 
Veterans  Administration  with  1,598.  These 
changes  were  largely  seasonal. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  largest 
decrease  in  civilian  employment  was  reported 
by  the  Army  with  1,769. 

Total  Executive  Branch  employment  Inside 
the  United  States  in  November  was  2.640.271, 
a  decrease  of  2.882  as  compared  with  October. 
Total  employment  outside  the  United  States 
In  November  was  188,216,  a  decrease  of  1,699 
as  compared  with  October. 

The  total  of  2,823.487  civilian  employees  of 
the  Executive  Brancli  reported  for  the  moiith 

FULL-TIME  PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT 


of  November  1971  Includes  2.530.699  full  time 
employees  in  permanent  positions.  This  rep- 
resents a  decrease  of  1,554  in  such  employ- 
ment from  the  preceding  month  of  October. 
(See  table  2  of  accompanying  report.) 

The  Executive  Branch  emplo>'ment  total 
of  2,828,487  Includes  some  foreign  nationals 
employed  abroad,  but  in  addition  there  were 
97,885  foreign  nationals  working  for  U.S. 
agencies  overseas  during  November  who  were 
not  counted  in  the  usual  p>ersonnel  reports. 
The  number  In  October  was  97,173. 

LEGISLATrVE   AND    JUDICIAL    BRANCHES 

Employment  in  the  Legislative  Branch  in 
the  month  of  November  totaled  31,704  an 
increase  of  192  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding month  of  October.  ESnplosnnent  In  the 
Judicial  Branch  in  the  month  of  November 
totaled  8,159,  an  increase  of  97  as  compared 
with  October. 

DISADVANTAGED   PERSONS 

The  total  of  2,868,350  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  November  Includes  24,316  disad- 
vantaged persons  employed  under  Federal 
Opportunity  programs,  an  increase  of  890 
over  the  preceding  month  of  October.  (See 
table  4  of  accompanying  report.) 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  tabulation,  excerpted  from 
the  joint  committee  report,  on  persormel 
employed  full  time  in  permanent  posi- 
tions by  executive  branch  agencies  dur- 
ing November  1971,  showing  comparisons 
with  June  1970,  June  1971,  and  the 
budget  estimates  for  June  1972: 


Major  agencies 


June  1970      June  1971 


Agriculture •  82,912  84,252 

Commerce 25.427  28.4.15 

Defense 

Civil  functions 30.297  30 'J63 

Military  functions       1,129.642  1,062.711 

Healtl),  Education,  anl  Welfare 102.297  104.283 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 14.661  16  030 

Interior...           59.319  57.570 

Justice.- -  38.013  42.662 

Labor 10.217  11  352 

Stale 23.618  23.398 

Agency  for  International  Development  1 4. 486  1 3, 477 

Transportation 63.879  68.489 

Treasury..            .   .       ii6.020  90.135 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 7.033  6.920 

Civil  Service  Commission 5,214  5,324 

Environmental  Protection  Agency* 5,959 

General  Services  Administration..   36,400  38.076 


November 
1971 


84,009 
27,929 

30,401 

1.067.031 

106.289 

15,941 

57.755 

42.566 

11.919 

23,110 

13.(146 

68. 350 

92. 420 

6.852 

5.  261 

6.584 

36.805 


Estimated 

June  30. 

19721 


87.300 
29. 600 

31.300 

1  061,600 

102. 100 

16.  700 

59. 100 

4S.800 

12.100 

23. 700 

11.100 

71  900 

100. 400 

7  000 

5.900 

8.900 

41.600 


Major  agencies 


June  1970      June  1971 


November 
1971 


tsllmated 

June  30. 

1972' 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration .  -  

Offic?  of  Economic  Opportunity 

Panama  Canal  .... 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  Administration.     

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

U.S.  Postal  Service. 

Veterans'  Administration 

All  other  agencies 

Contingencies 


31.223 
2.387 

14.635 
6.665 
4,015 

12.657 

9.989 

565,618 

148.  497 

27. 420 


29, 478 
2.478 

13,967 
5,569 
4.004 

13,612 

9,773 

564.  782 

158.635 

28,838 


28.513 

2.073 

13.982 

5.774 

4,010 

13,767 

9  634 

563.  !01 

161,033 

30, 078 


28.400 
2.500 

14.900 
6.500 
4,200 

13,300 

9,900 

590, 500 

160. 800 

31,200 

10,000 


Total . 

Public  Service  Careers  (Disailuantaged 
persons  in  Federal  opportunity  pro- 
grams- see  table  4.  p.  14) 


2.552,571      2,520,302     2,528.233     >  2, 589, 300 


2,466 


Total 2,552,571 


2,530,699 


I  Source:  As  protected  m  1972  budget  document:  figures  rounded  to  nearest  hundred. 
•Established  as  of  Dec.  2.  1970.  by  transfer  of  functions  and  personnel  from  Inlerior,  HE«, 
Agriculture,  Federal  Radiation  Council  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


'  Does  not  reflect  Presidential  order  of  Aug.  15. 1971,  for  5  percent  personnel  reduction  estimated 
bv  the  Director  of  Office  of  Management  and  Buiget  on  Sept.  9,  1971,  at  100  000 Government-wide 
exclusive  of  the  Postal  Service. 


KANSAS     GOVERNOR     OPPOSES 
ATOMIC  WASTE  PROJECT 

<Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  i 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  wa,-. 
?^ratified  to  learn  that  Gov-ernor  Robert 
Docking  in  his  formal  address  at  the 
ronvenins  of  the  Kansas  State  losislaturc 
last  week  urcred  that  every  possible  step 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  from  establishing  an  atomic 
waste  dump  in  the  State. 

Docking  said  that  the  AEC  has  failed 
to  prove  the  safety  of  th"  project  and 
that  thr  proposed  waste  repository  at 
Lyons  should  be  abandoned.  He  asked 
the  legislature  to  join  him  in  making 
the  AEC  drop  the  proposal  and  look  else- 
where than  Kansas  for  a  suitable  site. 


While  the  State  legislature  at  its  last 
session  had  before  it  shortly  before  ad- 
journment a  resolution  opposing  the  lo- 
cation of  the  waste  facility  at  Lyons,  final 
action  could  not  be  taken.  The  Kansas 
Governor  is  now  in  effect  lequesting  the 
leKi.slaturc  to  formally  approve  leprisla- 
*^ion  that  would  reject  the  waste  facility. 
Docking  told  the  members  that  his  op- 
position was  premised  on  the  formal 
judnrment  and  advice  to  him  by  Kansas 
scientists  including  th-^  Kansas  State 
Geological  Suivey  and  the  Kansas  Acad- 
emy of  Science. 

Governor  Docking  explained  that  his 
recommendation  was  p.^-emis-^d  on  pro- 
tection for  the  people  of  Kansas.  I  have 
no  doi'.bt  that  in  taking  the  step  he  now 
ha.-,  he  is  actiu?  out  of  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  what  ih"  maiority  of  the  peopk 


in  Kansas  feel  and  believe  about  the 
atomic  waste  facility  and  its  inherent 
deadly  danger  for  them  and  their  prog- 
eny. 


SOL  ROBINSON  RETIRING  AS 
MANAGER  OF  WLAD 

I  Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  wa.s  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sol 
Robinson,  general  manager  and  vice 
president  of  Radio  Station  WLAD,  Dan- 
bury,  Conn.,  is  a  dominant  figure  In  the 
communications  field  and  a  leader  in 
public  affairs.  I  am  personally  familiar 
with  Mr.  Robinson's  record  of  accom- 
plishment in  business  and  in  community 
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programs.  I  admire  his  efforts  and  ac- 
coinplishmcnts  and  I  comider  myself 
fortiuiate  to  have  had  the  benefit  of  his 
friendship  and  coimsel  for  several  years. 

I  have  just  read  a  story  in  tho  Dan- 
bury,  Conn.,  News-Timeo,  by  Mac  Over- 
ni.,er,  that  Sol  Robinson  is  about  to  re- 
tire from  his  radio  activities.  But,  as  Mr. 
Overmyer  relates: 

Retirement  for  Robinson,  who  Is  an  active 
member  of  at  least  nine  local  and  tiatlonal 
civic  organizations.  Is  probably  a  full  day's 
work  frjr  most  other  people. 
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B'nal      B'rith     Antl-Defamatlon 


and     the 
League. 

But  If  you  ask  him  he  will  tell  you  he  Is 
retiring  on  March  1, 


A  NEW  WASTELAND 


I  am  sorry  to  see  Sol  relinquish  hi.s 
radio  connection  if,  indeed,  he  will  do  so 
completely,  but  I,  too,  am  confident  tliat 
in  his  retirement  he  will  devote  more  of 
Iris  time  and  just  as  unselfishly  as  in  the 
past  to  public  service.  In  any  case,  I  wish 
him  well. 

I  include  here  Mr.  Overmyer's  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Danbury  Ncws- 
Tiiiies  on  January  11, 1972. 
Sol  RoBfNSON  Retiring  as  Manager  op  WLAD 
(By  Mac  Overmyer) 

Danburt, — After  21  years  In  the  media,  Sol 
Robinson,  general  manager  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  radio  station  WLAD,  Is  retiring. 

He  is  retiring  as  well  as  Sol  Robinson  is 
able  to  retire. 

He  joined  the  station  as  its  general  man- 
ager in  1951  and  will  be  officially  stepping 
out  of  his  office  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
Danbury  Motor  Inn  on  March  1.  He  won't 
be  heard  on  the  air  any  more  after  Jan.  20. 

"There  comes  a  time  In  every  man's  life 
wlion  he  has  to  make  a  decision  In  his  later 
years.  I  think  the  time  has  come.  After  all 
I  am  63,"  he  said  with  a  smUe  this  morning 
as  he  leaned  back  from  his  desk. 

But  retirement  for  Robinson,  who  is  an 
activo  member  of  at  least  nine  local  and 
national  civic  organizations,  Is  probably  a 
full  day's  work  for  most  other  people. 

In  addition  to  his  various  duties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  these  boards,  he  will  remain  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  radio  station  and  Intends  to 
continue  writing  books. 

"My  publisher  is  yelling  at  me.  He  wants 
more  stuff,"  said  Robinson.  He  has  published 
four  books — three  on  communications  and 
one  on  banking — and  Is  writing  a  fifth  book 
oa  technical  terminology  In  the  electronic 
media  which  he  feels  will  take  three  years 
to  complete, 

Robinson  was  not  born  to  the  radio  media 
but  sort  of  backed  into  it.  Following  World 
War  n  he  began  a  veterans  advisory  service 
in  Danbury  to  counsel  returning  veterans  on 
their  rights  and  opportunities. 

As  part  of  this  service,  he  had  a  weekly 
radio  broadcast.  While  in  this  position,  a  vet- 
eran came  to  him  asking  advice  for  a  govern- 
me.nt  loan  to  start  a  radio  station  In  Brldge- 
port.  ^ 

The  veteran  did  not  get  the  loan  but  Rob- 
inson saw  the  opportunity,  pooled  his  re- 
sources with  the  veteran  and  several  others 
and  soon  his  nasal  twang  could  be  heard 
over  WLIZ,  now  WICC.  In  Bridgeport. 

The  list  of  orgaiUzatlons  to  which  he  has 
contributed  his  talents  reads  like  a  city  civic 
service  directory.  They  Include  president  of 
the  former  Community  Chest,  chairman  of 
the  Red  Cross,  chairman  of  the  Salvation 
Army  advisory  board,  vice  president  of  the 
Regional  YMCA  and  member  of  the  boards 
of  directors  of  the  Cancer  Society.  Heart  As- 
sociation and  Danbury  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, to  name  a  few. 

Presently  he  Is  on  the  management  com- 
mittee of  the  President's  Industry  Advisory 
Commission,  an  Incorporator  for  Danbury 
Hospital  and  a  Justice  of  the  peace.  He  also 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Jewish  Hospital  In  Denver,  Colo.. 
CXVIII 33— Part  1 


(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
transous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
cember 1971  issue  of  the  Low-Income 
Housing  Biaietin,  quoting  the  Hoasing 
Affairs  Letter,  used  the  plirase.  "a  new 
wasteland"  to  characterize  what  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Legal  and  Mone- 
tary Affairs,  which  I  chair,  found  when 
it  conducted  field  hearings  in  Detroit  last 
month. 

"A  new  wasteland"  is  not  a  slogan 
which  elicits  pride,  or  the  feeling  of  ac- 
complishment. It  is  not  likely  to  become 
a  campaign  slogan  during  the  months 
ahead.  "A  new  wasteland"  depicits  fail- 
ure, if  not  disaster.  And  imfortunatelv, 
this  is  what  the  subcommittee  fotmd  in 
that  section  of  Detroit. 

The  problem  is  serious.  And  it  is  not 
limited  to  Detroit.  If  the  reports  which 
the  subcommittee  receives  daily  are  at 
all  accm-ate,  there  are  many  other  waste- 
lands across  the  coimtry. 

Since  the  subcommittee  has  oversight 
responsibilities  of  the  Justice  Department 
as  well  as  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban    Development,    much    time    and 
energy  will  be  devoted  to  looking  Into 
this  problem.  The  brief  article  in  Low- 
Income  Housing  Bulletin  may  assist  my 
colleagues  in  making  themselves  aware 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
A  New  hud  Scandal? 
A  few  weeks  ago,  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
Housa    Governnieat    Oper.itions    Committee 
iveno  to  Detroit  to  hold  hearings  on  the  in- 
crease there  in  acquisitions  of  hemes  where 
FHA-lnsured  mortgages  have  gone  into  de- 
faiUt,   Housing   Afjairs   Letter   characterized 
what  tlie  Subcommittee  saw  as  "a  new  waste- 
land— of    thousands   of   single-family   units 
bought   at   often-inflated   prices,   with    too- 
high  appraisals,  by  welfare  and  other  low- 
Incomo  families,  then  abandoned,  often  van- 
dalized, with  FHA  holding  the  shells." 

With  the  p.itontlal  number  of  acquisitions 
at  or  exceeding  20,000,  a  General  Accounting 
Office  spokesman  said,  "We  are  talking  about 
au  eventual  loss  of  $200  million"  to  HUD. 

As  Hoiising  Affairs  put  It,  "Is  there  a  De- 
troit in  every  city's  future?"  That  possibility 
is  clearly  bothering  people  who  are  question- 
ing what  they  call  the  "production-orienta- 
tion" of  our  housing  programs.  The  national 
statistics  on  actual  foreclosures  don't  yet 
signal  a  crisis.  As  of  the  end  of  October,  1971 
had  seen  a  lower  rate  of  those  (for  FHA-ln- 
sured home  mortgages)  than  any  of  the 
preceding  3  years.  But,  the  lag  between  de- 
fault and  actual  foreclosure  means  that  these 
may  not  be  the  best  statistics  to  use  as  a 
warning  light.  The  number  of  "defaults  and 
potential  FHA  acquisitions"  hit  a  new  high 
of  93,000  in  1970— up  31%  from  '69  and  45% 
above  the  average  for  the  period  1966-69. 
HUD  says  It  doesn't  have  even  partial-year 
figures  on  these  for  1971.  Meanwhile,  low-in- 
come homeownershlp  programs  are  again  un- 
der the  gun. 


OVER  5  MILLION  AMERICANS 

UNEAIPLOYED 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  in 
lay  judgment  the  President  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  gloated  over  the 
magnitude  of  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion facing  the  United  States,  he  did  say 
that  we  must  convert  car  industrial  and 
technological  orientation  from  a  wartime 
to  a  peacetime  basLs.  This  problem  hao 
concerned  me  for  a  Ion.-;  time.  On  Pebru- 
aiy  23,  1971,  I  submitted  H.R.  4862,  Con- 
version Research  and  Education  Act  of 
1971,  which  authorizes  $450  million  over 
a  3 -year  period  for  general  conversion 
research,  for  retraining  of  defense  and 
space-oriented    scientists    and    techni- 
cians, and  for  assistance  to  defense-oii- 
ented  small  business  firms.  Specifically, 
this  bill  would  require  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  to  sponsor  conversion 
research  and  development  and  adminis- 
ter  retraining   programs   for   technical 
personnel.  It  provides  further  that  the 
Economic   Development   Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  sponsor 
conversion   programs   for   management 
persomiel.  Finally,  the  Small  Business 
Administration  is  asked  to  assist  small 
firms  in  conversion  by  pioviding  tech- 
nical grants,  loan  guarantees,  and  inter- 
est assistance  payments. 

Unemployment  for  the  year  1971  was 
the  highest  it  has  been  in  the  United 
States  since  the  1961  recession.  Our  aver- 
age annual  national  jobless  rate  was  5.9 
percent  with  the  rate  for  December  in  ex- 
cess of  6  percent.  As  a  result  over  5  mil- 
lion Americans  found  themselves  in  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed,  a  fact  which 
was  emphasized  in  an  article  entitled 
"1971  Jobles.s  Rate  Worst  in  10  Years" 
which  appeared  in  the  January  8,  1972, 
edition  of  the  Hartford  Courant. 

I  have  been  concerned  with  the  gen- 
eral state  of  om-  economy  and  the  ex- 
tremely   high    rate    of    unemployment 
which  we  have  experienced  for  some  time. 
Our  economy  is  not  growing  at  a  rate 
rapid  enough  to  absorb  newcomers  in  the 
labor  market.  It  is  only  expanding  at  a 
rate  of  2.7  percent  wliile  it  is  estimated 
that  a  growth  rate  of  at  least  4  percent  is 
necessary  for  a  healtliy  economy.  As  our 
involvement   in   Southeast   Asia   winds 
down,  our  veterans  are  seeking  emi^loy- 
ment  and  at  the  same  time  defense- 
oriented  industi-y  is  reducing  production. 
The  New  England  region  figure  has 
consistently  exceeded  the  national  level 
of  imemployment.  In  December,  Connec- 
ticut had  an  unemployment  rate  of  8.1 
percent  with  114,600  persons  out  of  work. 
In  June  there  had  been  146,580  unem- 
ployed, or  10,1  percent  of  the  labor  force. 
Although  there  has  been  some  reduction 
in  the  unemployment  rate  this  reduction 
has  been  wholly  inadequate  and  could 
easily  escalate.  Tliese  figures  do  not  ac- 
cm-ately  depict  the  full  extent  of  the  un- 
employment situation  since  only  those 
receiving   unemployment   compensation 
are  listed.  There  are  many  unemployed 
persons    throughout    Connecticut    and 
the  Nation  who  have  exhausted  their 
benefits. 

We  have  recently  passed  emergency 
legislation  extending  the  period  for  un- 
employment compensation  an  additional 
13  weeks  in  certain  areas.  TWs  program. 
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now  in  effect,  was  necessary  to  provide 
temporary  assistance  to  our  unemployed. 
An  article  which  appeared  in  the  Janu- 
ary 8,  1972  edition  of  the  Hartford  Cou- 
rant  reported  that  in  Connecticut  1,000 
persons  made  application  for  these  addi- 
tional benefits  in  1  week  alone.  In  that 
week  there  was  a  total  increase  of  11,361 
persons  receiving  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  for  a  total  of  113.361. 
Included  in  the  113,361  are  14.943  ex- 
tended benefit  claims  and  8,950  addi- 
tional benefit  claims.  A  year  ago  10.631 
claims  were  made  for  extended  benefits 
and  26  claims  were  made  for  additional 
benefits  out  of  a  total  of  112,591  claims. 
In  Waterbury.  claims  had  increased 
29  6  percent  over  the  week  before.  In 
Meriden  the  increase  was  12.4  percent 
and  in  Danbury,  17.3  percent.  These  pro- 
grams only  help  to  alleviate  the  results 
and  do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  problem — 
a  change  in  our  industrial  priorities. 

As  our  military  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia  decreases,  it  is  increasingly  im- 
perative to  redirect  the  thrust  of  our 
teclinical  orientation  and  industrial  pro- 
duction to  a  peacetime  basis.  To  provide 
for  full  employment,  the  means  must  be 
secured  to  assist  industries  which  former- 
ly produced  wartime  products  in  shift- 
ing their  emphasis  to  peacetime  mili- 
tary or  civilian  production.  Unemploy- 
ment will  most  certainly  rise  if  assist- 
ance for  orderly  conversion  Is  not  avail- 
able. While  the  needs  of  a  peacetime  mili- 
tary establishment  must  be  adequately 
met  we  must  also  direct  our  attention 
and  any  available  resources  to  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  environmental  prob- 
lem.s  which  affect  our  society. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
4862,  Conversion  Research  and  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1971.  We  can  fully  utilize  our 
problem-solving  resources  only  through 
the  effective  conversion  of  ."scientific  and 
technical  talent  from  disappearing  de- 
fense jobs  to  activities  devoted  to  the 
needs  of  the  civilian  economy. 

The  aforementioned  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
Jan.  8, 1972] 
The  1971  Jobless  Rate  Worst  in  10  Tears 

Washington. — The  nation's  unemploy- 
ment rate  crept  up  again  to  6.1  per  cent  last 
month,  leaving  1971  with  an  average  of  five 
million  persons  out  of  work  and  the  worst 
Jobless  rate  In  10  years. 

Democrats  said  things  are  getting  no  bet- 
ter. The  administration  promised  brighter 
times  ahead. 

The  December  figures,  released  Friday, 
showed  a  further  slowing  in  what  had  been 
a  rapid  climb  In  the  total  number  of  Job- 
holders, while  the  number  of  persons  look- 
ing for  work  Increased  slightly. 

Rank-and-file  earnings  went  up  slightly. 
The  Job  picture  worsened  for  Negroes  and 
other  non-whites  but  got  better  for  whites. 
It  was  unchanged  for  adult  men  and  women 
but  got  a  bit  worse  for  teen-agers. 

December's  6.1  per  cent  overall  unemploy- 
ment rate  Is  up  from  8.0  in  November  and 
5.8  In  September.  It  nearly  matches  the  nine- 
year  peak  of  6.2  per  cent  first  reached  In  De- 
cember 1970  and  again  a  few  months  later. 

For  all  of  1971  the  rate  averaged  5.9  per 
cent,  meaning  an  average  of  five  million 
Americans  were  out  of  work  at  any  given  time 
last  year.  This  was  the  worst  Jobless  rate 
since  the  recession  year  1961.  when  It  was  6.7 
per  cent. 

Sen.  William  Proxmire,  D-Wls.,  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  said  the 


job  figures  are  "discouraging,  if  not  bleak," 
and  may  be  getting  worse. 

Sen.  George  S.  McGovern,  D-S.D.,  In  a  news 
release  from  his  presidential  campaign  head- 
quarters, said  President  Nixon's  record  "Is 
now  one  of  proven  failure." 

Democratic  National  Chairman  Lawrence 
F.  O'Brien  said  Nixon's  economic  program 
promises  no  improvement  in  unemployment. 
"This  must  be  Richard  Nixon's  last  year  In 
the  White  House,"  he  added. 

But  Labor  Secretary  James  D.  Hodgson 
said  the  figures  show  a  need  for  the  tax  cuts 
proposed  by  Nixon  in  August  and  passed  by 
Congress  last  month.  "As  the  effects  of  these 
measures  take  hold  during  the  year  we  can 
anticipate  that  Improvements  will  occur," 
he  said. 

An  organized  labor  spokesman  said  Nixon 
had  promised  a  year  ago  that  inflation  would 
begin  to  recede  In  1971.  "Not  one  word  of 
that  prediction  has  come  to  pass,"  added 
AFL-CIO  Secretary-Treasurer  Lane  Klrk- 
land. 

He  said  the  administration  should  be 
ashamed  of  Itself  and  Increase  government 
spending  on  public  facilities  and  services  to 
create  more  Jobs. 

The  total  number  of  Job-holders,  which 
had  gone  up  by  428,000  in  August,  320,000 
In  September  and  177,000  in  November, 
posted  an  Increase  of  only  111,000  last  month. 

Tills  brought  total  employment  to  80.1 
million,  while  total  unemployment  increased 
by  66,000  to  5.2  million. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  while  tal- 
lying the  Job  figures,  said  the  numbers  were 
seasonally  adjusted  to  remove  the  influence 
of  normal  month-to-month  changes. 

For  roughly  50  million  rank-and-file  work- 
ers average  hourly  earnings  increased  by  two 
cents  to  $3.50,  up  6.1  per  cent  from  a  year 
earlier.  Average  weekly  earnings  were  up 
$1.44  to  $130.55,  up  6.6  per  cent  over  12 
months  ago. 

But  prices  went  up  3.5  per  cent  in  the  year 
ending  last  November,  latest  figures  show,  so 
inflation  ate  up  more  than  half  the  increase 
in  earnings. 

The  Jobless  rate  for  nonwhites  rose  1  per 
cent  to  10.3  per  cent  last  month,  while  the 
rate  for  whites  dropped  0.3  per  cent  to  6.4 
percent. 

[From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
Jan.  8,  1972] 

Additional  13-Week  Aid 

(By  Barry  Schiffman) 

In  the  past  week,  more  than  1,000  persons 
who  exhausted  unemployment  benefits  dur- 
ing 1971  applied  to  the  state  Labor  Depart- 
ment for  emergency  benefits — the  additional 
13-weeks  of  unemployment  compensation 
signed  into  law  by  President  Nixon  a  week 
ago,  officials  said. 

They  will  have  to  return  to  complete  the 
filing  of  their  renewed  claims  during  the  last 
week  of  January,  although  the  department 
previously  announced  the  renewed  claims 
would  be  accepted  at  any  time  after  the  law 
was  announced. 

The  federal  law  requires  a  30-day  waiting 
period  before  the  emergency  benefits  can  be 
effective.  Therefore,  the  first  benefits  will  be 
paid  during  the  week  of  Feb.  7. 

The  .state  unemployment  law  requires  that 
a  claim  be  processed  within  a  week  and  the 
claimant  begin  receiving  benefits  or  be  de- 
clared ineligible.  Therefore,  persons  who 
want  to  reflle  exhausted  claims  must  wait 
untU  the  week  of  Jan.  24. 

Claimants  will  net  always  receive  a  check 
the  week  after  filing,  but  may  receive  a 
check  covering  two-weeks  of  benefits  during 
the  second  week  because  of  a  staggered  sys- 
tem of  payment. 

Anyone  who  has  exhausted  benefits  and 
vishes  to  file  his  claim  immediately  may  do 
so,  but  will  be  a?ked  to  come  again  on  the 
last  week  in  January.  The  paperwork  for  his 
claim  wUl  be  kept  by  the  local  office. 


Claimants  still  receiving  Jobless  pay  in 
February  will  automatically  be  eligible  for 
the  13  weeks  of  emergency  benefits. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  people  who 
have  exhausted  benefits  in  the  past  year  total 
more  than  14,000  for  the  first  three-quartera 
of  1971.  More  than  7.000  persons  were  receiv- 
ing additional  benefits  during  the  last  week 
of  December.  Most  of  those  will  no  longer  be 
eligible  after  this  week. 

At  the  last  count  the  Connecticut  rate  of 
imemployment  was  8.3  per  cent  of  the  labor 
force. 


AMERICA'S  WORLD  WHEAT  PRICE 
WAR;  CANADA,  AUSTRALIA,  AND 
THE  EEC  PLEAD  FOR  MERCY  ON 
THE  F.\RMERS 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
obtained  tape  transcripts  of  speeches  of 
representatives  of  three  other  major 
wheat  exporting  nations  before  the  22d 
Convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wheat  Growers  last  week  which  are 
of  sj  much  importance  in  the  current 
debate  over  farm  commodity  loan  levels 
that  I  am  placing  them  in  the  RFroRo. 

In  every  instance,  these  speakers 
pleaded  with  the  United  States  to  quit 
dppre.siing  world  grain  prices.  Discard- 
ing their  diplomatic  language,  they  sug- 
gested we  throw  the  giain  trade  out  of 
the  policymaking  saddle  and  listen  to 
our  farmer  producers  for  a  while. 

E.  K.  Turner,  president  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan Wheat  Pool,  told  the  Ameri- 
can wheat  producers  that  other  export- 
ing countries  are  sold  out  of  wheat  and 
that  v.e  have  the  world  market  virtually 
to  ourselves  until  after  next  July  "so 
why  continue  to  put  downward  pressure 
on  it?" 

•'Governments  ought  to  listen  more  to 
farmers  and  less  to  the  members  of  the 
grain  handling  and  international  grain 
trade,"  he  suggested. 

Mr.  Tuiner.  Pierre  Malve  for  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community,  and  Mr.  L. 
V.  Price,  president  of  the  Australia 
Wheatgrowers'  Federation,  all  called  on 
us  to  renegotiate  the  World  Wheat 
Agreement  with  minimum  price  floors 
that  would  give  producers  at  least  a 
chance  to  get  a  fair  price  that  covers 
the  cost  of  production  and  keeps  them 
in  business. 

These  speeches  confirm  what  some  of 
us  have  known  for  2  years — that  the 
United  States  is  leading  an  international 
price-cutting  war  in  farm  commodities, 
disregarding  the  effect  on  American  pro- 
ducers in  order  to  increase  volume  and 
recapture  a  few  dollars  to  narrow  the 
dollar  gap.  They  apparently  have  no 
concern  about  ruining  grain  farmers  and 
won't  even  look  up  from  their  price  cut- 
ting long  enough  to  discover  it  Is  wholly 
unnecessary. 

Among  our  customers  for  wheat,  the 
recent  dollar  devaluation  has  been  ap- 
proximately 12  percent.  Japan,  I  am 
told  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  can  now 
buy  as  much  wheat  for  about  225  yen  as 
it  was  getting  for  265  yen  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

In  effect,  devaluation  has  cut  our 
prices  for  wheat  in  world  trade  about  15 
cents  per  bushel  and  we  not  only  have 
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not  adjusted  the  price  to  recapture  the 
producers'  loss,  we  continue  to  press  the 
price-cutting  war. 

If  anyone  thinks  tliat  we  are  going  to 
increase  volume  by  driving  out  compet- 
ing nations,  they  should  read  what  Mr. 
Turner  told  our  wheat  producers  in  Den- 
ver. He  said : 

Either  we  agree  to  cooperate  in  an  Inter- 
national agreement  in  International  form, 
or  else  we  cut  up  each  other  in  the  market 
place  on  the  basis  of  prices  alone. 

Were  simply  going  to  be  in  there,  and 
we're  going  to  sell,  and  we're  going  to  market 
our  grains  as  competitively  as  we  know  how. 
We  tried  sitting  back  and  it  cost  us.  I  know 
that  Canada  can't  match  the  purse  that  the 
United  States  has.  But  If  we  are  going  to  go 
down,  we're  going  to  go  down  fighting  on 
this  question. 
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Mr.  Turner  suggested — as  some  of  us 
have  been  suggesting  for  a  long  time, 
that  it  is  time  for  U.S.  farm  policymakers 
to  wori-y  about  the  welfare  of  producers, 
and  listen  to  those  producers  Instead  of 
the  grain  traders. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  will  want 
to  examine  the  full  text  of  the  three 
speeclres  I  have  mentioned  and  I  am 
therefore  placing  them  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  to  make  them  quickly  avail- 
able. 

Transcription   From   Tape   ok   Remarks  by 
E.    K.    Turner,    President,    Regina,    Sas- 
katchewan Wheat  Pool,  Canada 
I  certainly  am  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  spend  a  lew  minutes  this  afternoon 
discussing  with  you  something  of  the  Cana- 
dian fanners'  viewpoiui  on  ulieat  marketing 
and    international    agreement.    I    want    to 
ihank  you  for  your  kind  hospitality.  I  have 
enjoyed  it  very  much  in  the  last  day  or  so 
since  I  have  been  here,  and  I  feel  that  this 
mutual  exchange  that  we  have  cun  do  noth- 
ing but  good  for  us. 

I  am  not  here  to  otter  advice,  but  rather 
to  indicate  what  our  attitude  is  on  most  of 
the  questions  that  are  real  important  to  us. 
Hopefully,  if  v.e  understand  each  other  rea- 
sonably well,  we  can  act  in  such  a  way  that 
we  will  have  mutual  benefits  arise  out  of  our 
attitudes  and  performance  in  the  market- 
place. 

I  want  to  raise  some  questions,  maybe 
make  some  suggestions.  But,  as  I  say,  these 
I  am  making  as  much  at  myself  and  at  our 
admmistratlon  as  I  am  with  anybody  else's. 
I  noted  yesterday  that  Senator  Curtis 
mentioned  several  times  about  priorities  in 
the  country — talked  about  the  relative 
strength  of  farmers  in  relationship  to  other 
groups  in  the  country.  This  is  a  real  concern 
in  Canada,  because  politically  our  numbers 
are  decreasing  and  we  see  our  political 
strength  declining.  I  think  we  need  to  com- 
pensate for  this  by  consolidating  all  the 
strength  we  have  among  farmers  both  in  an 
economic  and  political  way.  I  don't  think  it 
is  good  enough  to  Just  do  this  within  our 
own  country.  I  think  we  have  to  do  it  inter- 
nationally, and  I  think  this  type  of  exchange 
Is  real  useful  in  this  regard. 

There  is  a  little  incident  that  happened 
that  lllu.strates  some  of  the  relative  impor- 
tances within  our  country.  A  wheat  grower 
friend  of  mine  was  in  the  hospital  a  while 
back.  He  was  pretty  sick,  wasn't  feeling  very 
good.  He  was  getting  a  fair  bit  of  attention 
from  lovely  youn^  ladies  In  white,  and  he 
was  enjoying  it.  But  they  were  short  of  beds 
la  this  hospital,  and  all  of  a  sudden  he  found 
a  lady  who  was  very  frightened  had  moved 
Into  the  room  across  the  hall.  It  was  obvious 
that  it  wasn't  going  to  be  long  until  she  had 
her  baby.  So  on  one  day  there  was  a  stream 
of  nurses  in  and  out  of  her  room,  and  they 
completely  ignored  Jack  altogether.  So  about 


five  o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  one  of  the 
nurses  came  in  and  said,  "We're  very  sorry. 
Jack,  but  you  know  we've  been  so  busy  that 
we've  completely  ignored  you,  and  we're 
apologizing  for  it.  Is  there  anything  you 
need?"  By  this  time  he  was  a  little  resentftil 
of  all  this,  and  said,  "No.  You  know  I'm  a 
farmer.  I've  been  used  to  this  all  my  life. 
Everything  for  labor— nothing  for  the 
farmer." 

So  it  may  be  appropriate  for  some  of  the 
situations  you  have  been  facing. 

Really,  I've  been  at  your  meeting  long 
enough — and  I  was  real  fortunate  to  be  In- 
vited to  the  Washington  state  meeting,  and  I 
was  there  long  enough  to  realize  that  we  have 
a  common  identity— the  farmers  In  Canada 
the  farmers  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  north  of  the  border  we  feel  you've  got 
it  made,  on  theory,  with  PL  480,  you've  got 
your  certificate  program,  you've  got  export 
subsidies.  You  know,  you  seem  from  our  van- 
tage point  to  be  in,  you  know,  downhill  with 
a  tail  wind. 

I  suppose  when  you  look  across  to  the 
north,  you  see  some  of  the  programs  that  we 
have,  our  storage  program,  modified  two-price 
system  (not  very  good,  but  it  is  stiU  a  modi- 
fied one),  we've  got  some  freight  rate  ad- 
vantages that  were  negotiated  a  long  time 
ago,  and  certainly  we  have  some  things  built 
into  our  production  and  marketing  system 
that  help  wheat  growers. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  neither 
one  of  us  has  done  really  enough  or  achieved 
nearly  eiiough  to  make  the  economic  situa- 
tion on  terms  of  what  we  would  like  to  see. 
Maybe  we  can't  do  this  alone  any  more. 
Maybe  we  have  to  do  it  jointly  and  bring  pres- 
sures to  bear  Jointly. 

Now,  we  have  enjoyed  a  very  high  market- 
ing year  in  Canada,  but  our  prime  concern  of 
the  farmers  is  still  his  net  realized  Income 
.  .  .  the  bucks  he  has  left  in  his  pocket  after 
all  the  costs  are  paid.  This  is  the  prime  con- 
cern of  the  Canadian  farmer  right  now. 

Looking  at  this,  there  are  three  main  fac- 
tors: you've  got  price  in  your  market,  you've 
got  the  price  of  the  product,  and  you've  got 
the  costs  that  go  Into  the  producing  and  mar- 
keting of  products. 

Nov\-  we  certainly  are  all  striving  to  Increase 
the  price  in  the  market.  There's  no  doubt 
about  that.  We'd  all  like  to  do  that.  We're  not 
too  optimistic  in  Canada  about  getting  our 
costs  down.  Certainly  there  are  things  we  can 
do  maybe  to  hold  costs,  but  to  ever  bring 
them  down  from  where  they  are  Is  a  pipe- 
dream.  So  that  probably  leaves  us  one  main 
alternative,  and  that  is  to  work  on  the  price 
end  of  it.  So  we  can  diversify  into  other  crops. 
There's  been  some  mention  this  morning 
and  at  noon  about  the  opportunities  for  live- 
stock and  how  this  would  consume  some  of 
our  grains  and  bring  in  added  Income.  What 
were  doing,  we're  Increasing  our  livestock. 
But  even  here  it  is  obvious  that  this  Isn't 
going  to  in  itself  solve  the  total  economic 
problem  that  we  have  In  our  grain  areas.  Our 
other  crops,  the  alternative  for  land  use,  are 
very  little.  Really  works  out  to  an  exchange, 
and  they're  all  so  Inter-related  that  imless 
there  Is  something  done  dramatically,  we're 
not  going  to  make  enough  alternative  uses  of 
our  land  to  really  solve  the  problem. 

So  this  brings  us,  then,  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  market  price.  I  think  one  of  the 
realities  of  the  world  marketplace  for  grains, 
particularly  for  hard  wheats,  and  that  is  our 
primary  Interest  in  Canada,  Is  that  the  size 
of  the  market  not  be  limited.  There  are  some 
very  real  and  rigid  constrictions  on  the  size 
of  the  market.  This  might  not  be  the  case 
when  you  get  Into  the  lower  quality  and 
feeding  wheat.  I  think  then  they  move  in 
and  start  to  compete  with  feed  grains.  You 
may  set  up  a  bit  of  competition  between  feed 
grains  and  wheat.  But  generally  speaking, 
the  market  simply  won't  absorb  all  of  our 
production.  You  know,  I  think  that  Canada 
and  the  United  States  and  Australia  all  have 
the  ability  to  overproduce  the  elective  mar- 


ket, and  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  realities 
that  we  must  face. 

Now,  I  am  disturbed— and  1  think  there 
are  lots  of  people  In  our  country  saying  it — 
that  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  get  the  price 
down  and  we're  going  to  expand  the  market. 
I  think  we  have  to  get  rid  of  this  low-price 
philosophy  of  exports.  I  can't  understand 
exporters  having  this  kind  of  a  philosophy. 
Now,  you  know  the  arguments  they  put  up. 
If  you  get  thfc  price  down,  you'll  force  others 
out  of  the  market,  and  leave  an  enlarged 
market  for  your  own  products. 

I  ask  the  question:  Where  Is  this  going  to 
happen?  It  certainly  is  not  going  to  happen 
in  one  of  our  three  countries.  It's  not  going 
to  happen  in  the  European  Common  Market, 
becatiie  for  the  most  part,  the  producer 
doesn't  even  know  what  the  world  price  is. 
He's  not  exposed  to  it.  It's  not  going  to  hap- 
pen In  developing  countries,  because  they're 
striving  for  self-sufficiency  any  way,  and 
they  simply  don't  have  the  means  to  go  and 
purchase  the  grain  that  they  need  to  feed 
their  people.  So  I  ask:  Where  Is  this  going  to 
happen  simply  by  lowering  the  price? 

I  also  ask  the  people  that  talk  about  this : 
What  advantage  is  It  to  the  producer?  To 
sell  10,000  bushels  for  $10,000  instead  of 
selling  8.000  bushels  for  $10,000.  It's  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  producer  to  get  rid  of  2,000 
bushels  more  grain,  but  if  a  disaster  hits 
you  don't  have  2,000  any  more.  But  it's  stxre 
a  heck  of  a  good  thing  for  the  handling  com- 
panies and  exporters  and  everybody  that's  In 
between  the  farmer  and  the  market,  because 
they  work  on  margin,  and  so  on.  So  these 
are  some  of  the  questions  I  ask  in  looking  at 
this. 

Now,  moving  on  to  the  whole  question  of 
international  agreements: 

I  feel  that  because  of  our  total  dominance 
in  the  wheat  market,  that  if  the  United 
States  and  Australia  and  Canada  can  agree 
on  terms  and  conditions  of  an  international 
wheat  agreement  that  is  effective  and  mean- 
Ingftil  to  producers,  then  we  can  have  them. 
But  I  think  we  need  to  agree  that  there  is  a 
price  below  which  we  will  not  sell  ...  an 
absolute  minimum  as  to  where  we'll  go  on 
price.  And  if  we  did  this,  we  coiUd  control 
the  world  m.arket  level  for  wheat.  Why  can't 
we?  Canada  and  the  United  States  did  it  for 
20  years  under  the  other  agreement  and  con- 
sultation. But  I  think  as  producers  we  need 
to  indicate  clearly  to  our  governments  that 
we  will  not  tolerate  undulv  low  prices  for 
our  product. 

So  really.  I  guess  we  have  a  choice.  Either 
we  agree  to  cooperate  In  an  international 
agreement  in  international  form,  or  else  we 
cut  up  each  other  in  the  market  place  on  the 
basis  of  price  alone. 

We're  simply  going  to  be  In  there,  and  we're 
going  to  sell  and  we're  going  to  market  our 
grains  as  competitively  as  we  know  how.  We 
tried  sitting  back,  and  it  cost  us.  I  know  that 
Canada  can't  match  the  purse  that  the 
United  States  ha£.  But  if  we  are  going  to  go 
down,  we're  going  to  go  down  fighting  on  this 
question.  You're  strong  in  both  economic  and 
political  strength.  You've  got  a  lot  of  muscle 
in  reserve.  1  don't  know  If  you've  lost  anv  of 
your  economic  and  political  muscle  In  'the 
last  year  or  not — that's  a  question  you  should 
answer. 

So  I  urge  you,  as  producers  to  insist  that 
your  government  take  the  lead  in  two  areas: 
The  first  one  is  to  strengthen  the  world 
marketplace  for  wheat.  I  am  suggesting  it  at 
this  time  because  I  think  it  is  an  opportune 
time  to  do  it.  We  sold  out  our  system.  We 
can't  sell  any  more  grain — no  significant 
quantities — between  now  and  the  end  of 
July,  and  even  beyond  that.  France  has 
pretty  well  sold  out  her  production.  Well,  less 
talk  about  what  Australia's  possibilities  are. 
Russia  is  not  a  factor  in  the  export  market. 
She's  importing  this  year.  So,  when  It  bolls 
down,  you  have  the  market  Just  about  to 
yourselves  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  And 
maybe  this  is  a  good  opportunity  to"  work  the 
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price  higher.  After  all.  what  Is  so  magic  about 
the  price  we  have  today?  It's  the  lowest  price 
we've  had  in  20  years.  Why  should  we  con- 
tinue to  put  downward  pressure  on  It? 

The  second  thing,  I  think  you  as  produc- 
ers might  do  Is  urge  your  government  to  take 
the  lead  in  re-negotlatlon  of  an  International 
Wheat  Agreement.  I  say  this  for  two  reasons : 
First  of  all,  you've  got  a  Senate  resolution 
that  I  understand  was  passed  unanimously 
urging  that  this  happen.  Secondly,  you're  the 
dominant  nation  In  world  wheat  trade  and 
marketing.  These  are  good  reasons  why  I 
think  the  United  States  ought  to  take  the 
lead  In  calling  for  a  new  agreement. 

Now,  in  Canada,  we'll  certainly  return  to 
the  table.  If  countries  that  come  are  prepared 
to  go  after  an  agreement  with  realistic  prices 
from  the  producer's  point  of  view.  And,  also 
if  any  agreement  Is  not  going  to  disadvantage 
any  of  Its  members — you,  Austr.ilia,  or  us,  or 
the  European  Common  Market,  or  anyone. 
We  have  to  come  in  there  In  a  proper  frame 
of  mii!d  to  get  an  agreement.  You've  got  to 
want  one. 

Finally,  and  I  think  this  applies  to  all  na- 
tions, I  think  governments  ought  to  listen 
more  to  farmers  and  less  to  the  members  of 
the  grain  handling  and  international  grain 
trade,  because  the  Interests  of  these  two 
groups  are  vastly  different.  I  hope  you  don't 
think  I'm  impertinent.  I  speak  only  from  a 
deep  concern  for  the  grain  producers  of  all 
countries.  Surely  we  have  the  Intelligence  to 
Jointly  work  out  our  mutual  problems  In  a 
way  that  will  allow  us  all  to  survive  and 
prosper. 

International   Cooperation   in   Wheat 

Marketing 

(By  Mr.  L.  V.  Price) 

Wheat  is  a  very  Important  export  com- 
modity for  Australia.  It  is  grown  on  about 
one  In  four  Australian  farms  and  comprises 
about  II  per  cent  of  our  export  earnings.  In 
fact,  wheat  is  as  important  to  us  as  the  ex- 
ports of  wheat,  flour,  tobacco,  meat,  cotton 
and  coarse  grains  in  total  are  to  the  United 
States.  Some  75%  of  our  production  of 
wheat  eventually  finds  Its  way  to  export 
markets.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States 
only  50%  of  your  wheat  production  U  ex- 
ported. 

The  orderly  marketing  of  wheat  has  long 
been  a  feature  of  the  Australian  wheat 
scene.  As  you  may  know,  we  have  a  single 
marketing  authority,  the  Australian  Wheat 
Board.  Althoiigh  the  Board  draws  Its  powers 
from  complementary  Federal  and  State  legis- 
lation. It  is  in  effect  grower-controlled. 

Orderly  marketing,  backed  by  a  pooling 
of  returns  and  stabilisation  arrangements 
designed  to  avoid  extreme  year  to  year  fluc- 
tuations In  returns  to  growers,  gave  the 
wheat  Industry  In  Australia  a  new  sense  of 
confidence  and  security.  These  arrangements, 
however,  eventuated  only  after  a  long  hard 
light  by  organised  wheat  growers  through 
the  Australian  Wheatgrowers'  Federation. 
The  A.W.F.  Is  the  policy  making  body  of 
the  Australian  Wheat  Industry,  and  has 
been  accepted  by  successive  governments  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  Industry.  Its  struc- 
ture Is  based  on  elected  delegates  from  com- 
ponent  wheat  organisations  In  each  of  the 
five  wheat  growing  states.  At  this  level, 
twenty-two  delegates  represent  our  sixty 
thousand  wheat  growers. 

Tiie  success  and  effectiveness  of  orderly 
marketing  In  Australia  has  not  unnaturally 
led  the  Australian  wheat  grov/er  to  support 
the  application  of  much  the  same  underlying 
principles  In  the  field  of  International  wheat 
marketing. 

The  wheat  grower  is  always  the  first  to 
appreciate  how  pointless  It  Is  to  have  a 
situation  where  sellers  of  wheat  are  trying 
to  cut  each  other's  throats  and  buyers  are 
continuously  trying  to  force  prices  down. 
It  can  lead  only  to  chaos.  The  desire  to 
avoid  such  chaos  has  consequently  been  an 


Important  factor  In  the  Australian  Wheat- 
growers'  support  for  International  co-opera- 
tion. 

With  this  support,  the  Australian  Gov- 
ernment  has  participated  actively  In  the 
succession  of  wheat  agreements  which  have 
regulated  the  world  wheat  trade  since  1949. 
These  agreements  have  operated  in  the  in- 
terests of  orderly  marketing  and  price 
.stability  and  have  had  the  backing  of  the 
major  wheat  exporting  and  importing 
countries. 

These  agreements  Illustrate  the  basis  on 
which  internatloual  co-operation  has  pro- 
ceeded in  the  past  and  on  which  1  hope  It 
can  proceed  in  the  future.  Very  simply  It 
has  Involved  the  conferring  of  rights  on 
both  the  exporting  and  importing  countries 
Involved. 

On  the  one  hand  the  right  of  the  producer 
to  receive  a  reasonable  retxu-n  for  his  labour 
and  capital;  and 

On  the  other  hand  the  right  of  the  buyer 
to  have  continuity  of  supply  at  reasonable 
and  stable  prices. 

To  me,  in  essence  that  Is  what  Interna- 
tional co-operation  In  wheat  marketing  Is 
all  about. 

No  doubt  the  most  sophisticated  of  the 
post-war  wheat  agreements  was  the  Inter- 
national  Grains  Arrangement  of  1967. 

The  IGA  represented  a  considerable  step 
forward  in  that  it  endeavoured  to  bring  Into 
operation  more  effective  pricing  arrange- 
ments over  the  whole  regimen  of  wheats 
traded  Internationally. 

In  the  event,  however,  as  you  well  know, 
for  a  whole  complex  of  reasons  the  IGA 
ran  into  deep  trouble. 

I  think  It  can  fairly  be  said  though  that 
too  much  blame  has  been  levelled  at  the 
IGA  for  the  fall  In  U.S.  exports  during  1968/ 
63.  In  my  view  It  was  only  one  of  a  number 
of  factors  Involved.  The  record  will  show 
that  world  trade  In  wheat  fell  by  12%  or 
some  6  million  tons  In  that  year  and  your 
problem  was  accentuated  by  a  50%  cut  In 
aid  shipments  as  against  the  three  pre- 
vious years  average. 

A  comparison  of  figures  also  shows  that  In 
1968/69  wheat  exports  on  commercial  terms 
fell  in  the  U.S.A.  and  Australia  by  about  the 
same  amount. 

With  the  benefit  of  hindsight  however, 
there  Is  no  doubt  also  that  the  more  sophis- 
ticated pricing  provisions  proved  to  be  too 
rigid  and  adherence  to  the  agreed  price  rela- 
tivities between  different  wheats  traded  In- 
ternationally led  to  some  distortion  of  tradi- 
tional trade  patterns. 

Exporters  were  threatened  with  a  "free 
for  all"  on  prices.  The  complete  collapse  of 
the  IGA  was  imminent  and  this  I  believe 
would  have  resulted  In  absolute  chaos  In 
all  wheat  markets  and  created  a  real  threat 
to-  continuing  International  cooperation. 
Fortunately,  common  sense  prevailed  and  in 
a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  compromise  ex- 
porters were  able  to  weather  the  storm. 

In  the  process,  of  course.  It  meant  some 
fairly  hard-headed  and  difficult  decisions 
on  the  part  of  a  number  of  Important  ex- 
porters. It  meant  Operation  LIFT  for  the 
Canadians;  Intensified  acreage  restrictions 
for  you  people.  And  for  us  In  Australia  Is 
meant  the  introduction.  In  effect,  of  pro- 
duction restraints  In  the  form  of  delivery 
quotas  which  I  can  assure  you,  given  our 
Federal /State  arrangements  would  not  so 
long  ago  have  been  regarded  as  "unthink- 
able." I  know  all  of  us  here  would  have  liked 
to  have  seen  others  following  the  same  ex- 
ample. 

It  was  against  this  backdrop  that  negotia- 
tions for  a  successor  agreement  to  the  lOA 
took  place.  I  personally  was  pleased  to  be  able 
to  participate  In  those  negotiations  as  an 
adviser  to  the  Australian  delegation,  repre- 
senting the  Australian  wheat  growers. 

There  Is  no  real  point  In  recounting  the 
det&U  of  those  negotiations.  Suffice  to  say 


that  some  extremely  dUBcult  negotiating 
Issues  were  on  the  table,  reflecting  in  large 
measure  the  fact  that  those  exporting  coun- 
tries which  considered  that  they  had  been 
disadvantaged  by  the  operation  of  the  IQA 
were  reluctant  to  accept  new  commitments. 
It  became  very  clear  to  me  that  time  was 
needed  to  heal  some  wounds.  And,  In  any 
event,  the  Impending  changeover  In  the 
Canadian  wheat  grading  system  posed  addi- 
tional problems  when  It  came  to  the  specifics 
of  agreeing  on,  for  example,  reference  wheats. 
WhUe  fully  appreciating  the  problems  In- 
volved, I  must  say  that  we  were  disappointed 
with  the  final  result. 

By  the  same  token,  however,  we  did  man- 
age to  negotiate  an  agreement  which  pre- 
serves the  framework  for  continuing  Inter- 
national »o-operatlon  and  consultations.  And 
no  one  should  underestimate  the  Importance 
of  this.  We  also  secured  a  wider  membership 
In  the  Agreement — this  is  an  equally  Im- 
portant achievement. 

But  we  faUed  to  negotiate  any  specific  pro- 
visions regarding  prices.  This  was  a  major  dis- 
appointment. It  has  always  been  clear 
Australian  policy  to  seek  firm  and  effective 
floor  prices  in  International  wheat  agree- 
ments— In  fact  this  has  been  an  Important 
element  In  our  support  of  successive  IWA's. 
Put  simply,  we  believe  that  the  prospect  of 
an  agreement  achieving  Its  basic  objective  of 
stabilising  prices  at  remimeratlve  levels  is 
so  much  greater  If  there  are  appropriate 
pricing  provisions  Incorporated  In  the  agree- 
ment. 

It  seems  to  us  that  without  such  provi- 
sions you  run  a  much  greater  risk  In  a 
period  of  heavy  supply  of  relapsing  Into  the 
old  time  cut  throat  competition  of  the  wheat 
dealer  with  the  freedom  to  sell  at  any  price 
but  with  the  growers  being  forced  to  depend 
on  the  support  of  their  Treasuries  which,  as 
we  have  all  come  to  learn,  can  be  a  rather 
unsatisfactory  business. 

The  effects  of  price  cutting  will  of  course 
be  reflected  Immediately  In  growers'  returns 
but  to  my  mind  this  Is  one  of  the  lesser  evils. 
The  real  danger  would  be  the  difficulty  In 
holding  worthwhile  forms  of  production 
management  in  the  major  exporting  coun- 
tries. This  in  turn  must  threaten  the  concept 
of  the  family  farm  unit  as  the  basis  of 
agriculture. 

I  believe  also  that  growers  cannot  expect 
to  gain  higher  returns  from  a  slgnlflcant  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  exports.  The  world 
market  for  wheat  is  obviously  limited  and 
attempts  by  any  one  exporter  to  expand  con- 
siderably Its  share  of  this  market  will  quickly 
be  matched  up  by  other  exporters — the  end 
result  must  be  detrimental  to  all  exporters 
involved.  It  seems  obvious  to  me,  therefore, 
that  in  the  area  of  price  lies  the  best  pros- 
pects of  obtaining  a  more  remunerative  re- 
turn for  our  wheat. 

Looking  ahead,  we  must  be  concerned  with 
the  prospective  balance  between  supply  and 
demand  of  wheat.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  the  outlook  for  1971/72  is  not  favour- 
able, with  world  production  estimated  at  a 
record  level,  world  trade  forecast  at  some  4.5 
m.  tons  below  last  year's  level,  and  with  more 
exporters  than  last  year  competing  for  that 
■smaller  market.  Price  movements  in  recent 
months  have  Indeed  reflected  the  mounting 
pressures. 

Hence  we  flrmly  believe  that  it  Is  In  the 
Interests  of  growers  to  seek  to  strengthen  the 
new  IWA  by  having  pricing  provisions  writ- 
ten Into  the  agreement. 

Fortunately,  the  IWA  does  leave  open  the 
posslbuity  of  returning  to  the  negotiating 
table  on  the  pricing  aspect  during  the  life 
of  the  agreement. 

For  our  part  we  woiUd  hope  that  it  will 
prove  possible  to  take  up  this  opportunity 
and  I  must  say  we  are  encouraged  by  the 
resolution  which  was  attached  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  ratification  of  the  IWA. 

Let  me  hasten  to  asure  you  that  I  am  not 
suggesting  a  return  to    Inflexible,  rigid  or 
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unrealistic  pricing  provisions.  In  fact  our 
delegation  at  the  Geneva  conference  made 
It  clear  that  on  balance  we  thought  the  tjrpe 
of  pricing  provisions  Incorporated  in  the  1962 
IWA  provided  the  best  j^ospect  of  making 
progress  In  this  field. 

You  may  remember  that  under  this  agree- 
ment the  minimum  and  maximum  prices 
established  for  the  reference  wheat  were 
In  the  nature  of  a  benchmark  to  which  price 
levels  of  all  other  wheats  were  related.  In 
fact,  quality  differentials  between  different 
wheats  were  determined  by  market  forces 
and  actual  market  prices  had  considerable 
freedom  of  movement  according  to  quality, 
market  conditions  and  changes  In  freight 
and  exchange  rates.  I  am  assured  neverthe- 
less by  those  who  are  associated  with  this 
type  of  agreement  that  the  pricing  provi- 
sions did  operate  to  achieve  a  measure  of 
stability  In  the  world  wheat  trade. 

I  would  hope  therefore  that  American 
wheat  growers  will  lend  their  support  to  any 
moves  designed  to  negotiate  meaningful  and 
realistic  pricing  provisions  during  the  life 
of  the  present  agreement.  And  let  us  face  it, 
given  the  realities  of  the  Geneva  negotiat- 
ing conference,  if  we  Americans,  Canadians 
and  Australians  are  not  prepared  to  grasp 
the  nettle  then  the  prospects  of  any  real 
progress  are  indeed  thin. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  I  am  convinced 
that  International  co-operatton  In  wheat 
.  marketing  has  been  In  the  continuing  best 
Interests  of  growers.  I  sincerely  hc^e  that, 
in  a  spirit  of  goodwill,  this  cooperation  will 
be  maintained  In  the  future  with  a  view  to 
maintaining  stable  wheat  prices  and  helping 
to  bring  more  reasonable  returns  to  growers. 
I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier — no  grower  surely 
wants  to  see  a  retiUTi  to  the  old-time  cut 
throat  competition  where  the  grower  is  In- 
evitably the  one  who  misses  out  at  the  end 
of  the  day. 

Speaking  for  Australian  wheat  growers,  I 
assure  you  of  our  willingness  to  co-operate  in 
every  way  possible  in  lending  our  unquali- 
fied support  to  continuing  co-operation  In 
world  wheat  marketing. 

For  the  Development  of  Dynamic  Agricul- 
tural Cooperation  Between  the  UNmsD 
States  and  Europe  Through  Negotiation 
OP  A  New  Type  of  International  Com- 

MODTTY 

(By  Mr.  Pierre  Malve) 

INTRODUCTION 

I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Gene  Moos. 
President  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers.  Mr.  Jerry  Rees,  his  dynamic 
Vice-President,  and  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wheat  Growers  for  giv- 
ing a  representative  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  an  opportunity  to  address 
its  convention  in  Denver. 

Relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  European  Economic  Community,  In  view 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  American  balance 
of  payments  and  of  the  enlargement  negotia- 
tions of  the  EEC,  have  been  a  major  focus 
of  attention  during  1971. 

The  December  monetary  accords  In  Wash- 
ington have  not  brought  an  end  to  discus- 
sions relative  to  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  European  Community  and 
particularly  to  the  positions  taken  concern- 
ing the  real  and  supposed  effects  of  the  com- 
mon agricultural  policy  on  U.S.  agricultural 
exports. 

The  common  agricultural  policy  Is  seen 
by  many  Americans  as  an  "apple  of  dis- 
cord" between  the  United  States  and  the 
European  Economic  Community.  Reflection 
and  objectivity  must  be  exercised  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
better  comprehension  of  the  interests  at 
hand. 

But  it  Is  necessary  also  to  use  some  Imagi- 
nation In  cooperating  in  the  search  for  solu- 
tions compatible  with  the  agricultural  pol- 


icies of  both  parties  and  with  the  funda- 
mental conditions  of  agricultural  markets 
around  the  world. 

Utilizing  my  past  experience  with  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  and  my  dally  confrontation  with 
Doth  American  and  European  preoccupa- 
tions. I  would  like  to  make  some  personal 
reflections  today  which  may  prove  useful  In 
helping  to  find  mutually  acceptable  pclu- 
tions.  With  this  end  in  mind,  it  Is  necessary 
for  me : 

First,  to  examine  quickly  the  agricultural 
FKJlicies  of  the  European  Community  and  of 
the  United  States  In  order  to  show  how.  In 
both  cases,  the  formulation  of  the  best  pos- 
sible agricultural  policy  is  a  difficult  task. 
Then,  to  try  to  show  that  finding  solutions 
for    the    preoccupations    expressed    In    the 
United  States  as  well  as  In  Europe  demands 
commitments  on   the  very  contents  of   the 
agricultural    policies    and    translation    into 
International  commodity  agreements. 
/.  The  difficultiea  in  establishing  an  agricul- 
tural policy  compatible  with  the  farmers' 
interests,  the  demands  of  trade  and  the 
situation    of    international    markets    for 
agricultural  products  are  real,  in  Europe 
03  in  the  United  States 
A.  It  should  be  stressed  that  the  common 
agricultural  policy  does  not  merit  all  of 
the  criticism  it  receives : 
1.  It  is  easy  to  show  the  Importance  of 
agriculture    in    the    European    Community 
while    recalling   that    In    1969,    Conununlty 
farm  workers  totaled  10  million  as  compared 
to  4  million  in  the  United  States.  At  that 
time,  farmers  comprised  14.2%  of  the  total 
Community   population,   but   only  4.8%    in 
the  United   States.   Agriculture  represented 
6.2%  of  the  Community  gross  national  prod- 
uct in   1968,  as  compared  to  2.9%    of  the 
United  States'  G.N.P. 

For  the  majority  of  European  farmers, 
agriculture  Is  not  only  a  means  of  earning 
a  living,  but  It  is  a  way  of  life  to  which 
they  remain  very  attached. 

Even  In  the  United  States,  the  human 
and  economic  Interest  In  maintaining  the 
family  farming  is  recognized.  The  new  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Butz,  before  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  declared  him- 
self to  be  In  favor  of  family  farms,  provid- 
ing they  have  sufficient  flexibility  to  adapt  to 
the  conditions  of  the  modem  economy  and 
to  secure  a  modest  proflt  for  the  farmer  and 
his  family. 

European  farmers  ask  for  no  more,  and 
that  Is  also  the  objective  of  the  governments 
of  the  Member  States  and  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Community. 

2.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  Com- 
munity cannot  renounce  the  principles  fun- 
damental to  the  common  agricultural  policy. 

Among  its  fundamental  principles  are 
the  Community  preference  and  financial 
solidarity,  both  of  which  Aie  absolutely  es- 
sential for  the  integration  of  the  different 
agricultural  systems — German.  French, 
Italian,  Benelux,  and  tomorrow.  British  and 
Scandinavian — into  a  single  market. 

In  a  country  such  as  the  United  States 
where  the  Buy  American  Act  gives  an  ad- 
vantage to  American  products  In  all  kinds 
of  government  procurement  even  If  the 
American  price  is  50%  higher  than  the  price 
of  foreign  products  In  the  case  of  defense 
contracts.  It  Is  easy  to  understand  Commu- 
nity preference. 

As  for  financial  solidarity.  It  corresponds 
to  Inclusion  in  the  federal  budget  of  the 
United  States,  that  is,  funding  by  all  of  the 
American  taxpayers,  of  agricultural  sub- 
sidies, the  volume  of  which  naturally  varies 
according  to  state. 

3.  Another  Important  element  of  the  com- 
mon agricultural  policy  is  the  variable  im- 
port levy  system. 

The  variable  levies  are  Intended  to  prolect 
the  level  of  Internal  prices  while  prevent- 
ing products  purchased  externally  to  be  im- 


ported at  price  levels  lower  than  thoee 
judged  necessary  for  domestic  production. 
The  protection  of  internal  price  levels  is 
one  of  the  essentia.'  objectives  of  all  agri- 
cultural policies,  and  only  the  means  differ 
from  country  to  country,  certain  countries 
preferring   to   use   Import   quotas. 

It  Is  often  forgotten  that  the  Introduc- 
tion of  variable  levies  in  the  Community  for 
the  most  Important  products  such  as  grains, 
has  brought  about  the  disappearance  of 
quantitative  restrictions  which.  In  certain 
Member  States,  used  to  arbitrarily  limit 
trade  flows.  Furthermore,  the  collection  of 
variable  levies  on  Imports  has  pKwitlve  as- 
pects with  regard  to  competition,  for  It 
neutralizes  any  attempt  to  penetrate  the 
market  by  using  abnormally  low  prices. 

Thu."!,  variable  Import  levies  assiu-e  the 
uniformity  of  the  Import  conditions  In  the 
European  Community,  no  matter  the  point 
of  entry  Into  Community  territory. 

However,  the  situation  has  become  com- 
plicated during  the  past  two  years  since  the 
changing  of  certain  monetary  parities  and 
with  the  introduction  of  floating  exchange 
rates.  The  Community  has  had  to  Impose 
countervailing  duties,  among  the  Member 
States  as  well,  in  order  to  maintain  the  uni- 
formity of  the  conditions  of  access  to  the 
Community  and  the  free  circulation  of  agri- 
cultural products  among  Member  States. 

The  most  recent  Imijort  measures  have, 
then,  no  discriminatory  character  regarding 
any  one  trading  partner,  but  constitute  only 
one  example  of  the  application  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  common  agricul- 
tural policy. 

4.  In  the  United  States,  the  high  prices 
for  certain  agricultural  products  in  the  Com- 
nfunlty  are  often  criticized.  The  effort  made 
In  recent  years  to  limit  their  increase  Is 
underestimated. 

The  European  Community  willingly  rec- 
ognizes that  cereal  prices,  for  example,  were 
determined  originally  much  more  on  the 
basis  of  political  considerations,  that  Is,  by 
the  necessity  of  arriving  at  an  accord  among 
the  Member  States,  than  as  a  function  of 
their  economic  rationale. 

One  must  not  forget,  however,  the  con- 
cessions made  by  agricultural  producers  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  when  the 
common  prices  were  first  set  In  1966. 

Since  then  and  until  March  1971.  the  prices 
of  agricultural  products  have  remained  un- 
changed In  nominal  value,  which  represents 
a  decrease  In  real  value  in  view  of  rising  costs 
of  production. 

Since  the  monetary  readjustments  in 
Prance  and  Germany  during  1969,  French 
producers  have  not  benefitted  from  all  of 
the  upward  readjustments  of  agricultural 
prices  made  possible  by  the  devaluation  of 
the  franc  In  relation  to  the  unit  of  account 
of  the  common  agrlctiltural  policy;  and  Ger- 
man farmers  have  seen  the  prices  of  their 
agricultural  products  lowered  by  the  revalu- 
ation of  the  Deutsche  mark. 

The  Governments  of  the  Member  States 
and  the  institutions  of  the  Community  are 
confronted  at  this  moment  with  a  demand 
of  revalulzatlon  of  the  prices  of  agricultural 
products  based  on  the  evolution  of  produc- 
tion costs,  the  constant  rise  of  which  has  un- 
acceptably  reduced  agricultural  Income.  This 
situation  has  accelerated  the  rural  exodus 
which.  In  the  Community,  will  affect  some 
500,000  people  per  year. 

It  Is  however  Important  to  note  that  the 
Community  Is  In  the  process  of  modifying 
progressively  the  method  of  fixing  agricul- 
tural prices,  basing  Itself.  In  the  future,  on 
the  best  run  and  most  efficient  farms.  For 
the  least  competitive  farmers,  and  notably 
for  farmers  between  the  ages  of  45  and  55  and 
who  would  agree  to  retire  after  age  55.  direct 
aid  grants  could  be  ultimately  envisioned. 
Moreover,  price  policy  Is  aimed  at  encourag- 
ing a  transfer  of  activity  toward  animal  pro- 
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ductlon  at  the  expense  of  vegetable  produc- 
tion. 

5.  The  Community  is  already  engaged  In 
an  Important  reform  of  agricultural  struc- 
tures. 

The  great  architect  of  the  common  agri- 
cultural policy,  Mr.  Mansholt.  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Commission  of  the  Common 
Market,  has  for  a  long  time  stressed  the 
limits  of  price  policy  In  assuring  satisfactory 
income  for  the  entire  agricultural  popula- 
tion. He  Insisted  on  a  reform  of  agricultural 
structures. 

From  1958  to  1969.  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation decreased  from  15  million  to  10  mil- 
lion farmers,  but  there  are  still  6  million 
farms  In  the  Community.  The  average  size  of 
Community  farms  is  only  li  hectares,  of 
about  27  acres,  and  farms  larger  than  60 
hectares  or  125  acres  represent  only  3%  of 
the  total 

It  Is  sometimes  heard  In  the  United  States 
that  after  three  years  of  discussion,  not 
much  progress  has  been  made  In  the  appli- 
cation of  this  plan.  This  notion  results  from 
the  fact  that  the  importance  of  the  reforms 
envisioned   has  not  been   recognized. 

The  Mansholt  Plan  Is  aimed  at  reducing 
the  agricultural  population  of  10  million  to 
3  or  4  million  people  In  about  ten  years,  and 
the  total  acreage  under  cultivation  by  12.4 
million  acres,  or  about  e'T^  of  the  present 
acreage  over  the  same  period. 

Mr.  Mansholt  Is  seeking  also  to  Increase 
the  size  of  existing  farms  without  however 
unduly  Increasing  total  production. 

Among  the  measures  envisioned  for  the 
implementation  of  this  program,  one  must 
distinguish  between  the  following  categories: 
measures  In  favor  of  farmers  who  wish  to 
retire  from  agricultural  activity,  selective 
grants  for  those  who  will  be  able  to  mod- 
ernize their  farms  and  become  competitive, 
grants  to  groups  of  producers  who  apply  re- 
straints In  production  and  marketing,  and 
the  vocational  training  of  the  sons  of 
farmers. 

The  financial  contribution  of  the  Com- 
munity win  be  25%  of  the  total  expenses 
for  business  enterprises  on  the  Community 
level.  This  contribution  Is  expected  to  rise 
to  65%  m  the  least  competitive  areas. 

The  Mansholt  Plan,  debated  in  govern- 
mental circles.  In  agricultural  organizations, 
and  by  the  public,  has  led  to  an  unprecedent- 
ed awareness  of  the  magnitude  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  agricultural  problem.  One  U 
now  convinced  that  no  reform  Is  possible  for 
agriculture  without  the  consent  of  the  In- 
terested parties.  It  Is  apparent  also  that  such 
a  reform  could  not  succeed  If  It  were  not 
accompanied  simultaneously  by  the  creation 
of  Jobs  Industry  and  services,  "by  a  regional 
development  policy,  by  a  social  policy,  and 
by  considerations  relative  to  the  environ- 
ment and  to  soil  conservation. 

The  first  decisions  Implement  the  Man- 
sholt Plan  were  made  by  the  Council  of 
Ministers  In  March  1971.  but  one  should  not 
underestimate  autonomous  actions  by  the 
Member  States  which  precede  or  are  Inspired 
by  the  contents  of  the  Mansholt  Plan. 

6.  The  risk  of  creating  surpluses  through 
the  common  agricultural  policy  is  often  em- 
phasized externally  as  well  as  Internally. 

The  preferred  example  was  that  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  "mountains  of  butter"  but 
the  experience  showed  that  this  situation 
was  only  temporary;  today,  the  dairy  sur- 
plus has  totally  disappeared. 

As  for  cereals,  the  acreage  under  cultiva- 
tion has  not  Increased,  and  the  growth  of 
production  Is  due  exclusively  to  the  Im- 
proved yields. 

It  la  Important  to  keep  in  mind  that  at 
the  present  time,  direct  control  of  produc- 
tion still  presents  great  difficulties  In  the 
Community.  The  Introduction  of  production 
quotas  would  have  the  effect  of  freezing  the 
present  situation  and  of  opposing  speclal- 
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Izatlon  of  production  In  the  different  re- 
gions of  the  E.EC. 

A  good  example  of  the  risks  taken  Is  given 
by  the  sugar  policy.  The  introduction  of  pro- 
duction quotas  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
beets  led  to  the  setting  of  quotas  for  each  of 
the  Member  States  which  on  the  whole  have 
permitted  an  Increase  of  the  total  production 
of  the  Community. 

Moreover,  the  enormous  number  of  small 
farms  makes  It  difficult  to  Introduce  In  Eu- 
rope a  policy  comparable  to  the  American 
"set-aside"  policy. 

7.  The  Community  feels  that  It  has  been 
ver>-  careful  In  Its  policy  of  export  subsidies. 

There  has  been  too  much  emphasis  In  the 
U.S.  on  the  Taiwan  case  which  enabled  some 
exporters,  by  taking  advantage  of  loopholes 
in  the  Community  rules,  to  export  grains  to 
the  detriment  of  American  interests.  But  this 
case  was  the  result  of  an  accident. 

The  Community  has  no  Intention  of  taking 
over  traditional  American  markets  bv  an  ag- 
rn-esslve  use  of  expert  subsidies.  It  "is  ready 
to  give  assurances  on  this  point. 

8.  The  Community  feels  that  the  U.S.  Is 
too  preoccupied  with  criticising  the  CAP. 
while  refusing  to  acknowledge  what  good 
markets  It  enjoys  for  Its  agricultural  exports. 

Prom  1960  to  1970.  the  U.S.  had  a  trade 
surplus  with  the  Community,  averaging  2 
billion  dollars  a  year  and  this  surplus  reached 
$2.4  billion  In  1970,  for  total  agricultural 
and  Industrial  trade  with  Europe. 

This  trade  surplus  toward  the  Community 
Is  of  particular  Importance  In  view  of  the 
concern  shown  by  the  U.S.  Government  about 
the  balance  of  payments  of  this  country. 

From  July  1970  through  June  1971,  Ameri- 
can agricultural  exports  amounted  to  7.8 
billion  dollars,  setting  a  new  record  and  rep- 
resenting a  15%  increase  over  the  previous 
year.  In  fiscal  year  1971  as  compared  to  fiscal 
1970,  these  exports  to  Japan  Increased  by 
11.5'-;  while  exports  to  the  E.E.C.  Increa.sed 
27^; .  Total  agricultural  exports  to  Europe 
during  the  same  period  rose  from  1.4  billion 
dollars  to  1.8  billion  dollars. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  these  exports 
toward  the  Community  of  variable-levy  com- 
modities have  Increased  more  than  the  non- 
variable  commodities,  rl.slng  from  one  fiscal 
year  to  the  next  from  351  to  480  million  dol- 
lars. Wheat  exports  rose  from  42  to  82  million 
dollars  and  feed  grains  exports  went  from 
248  to  348  million  dollars.  Exports  of  oilseeds 
and  poultry,  that  is.  both  raw  and  processed 
fiscal  year  1970-1971. 

It  Is  necessary  that  the  United  States  ret- 
ognlze  that  the  E.E.C.  cannot  Import  simul- 
taneously grains,  feedstufTs,  soybeans,  meat, 
and  poultry,  that  Is.  both  raw  and  processed 
commodities.  Likewise,  regarding  raw  com- 
modities. American  exporters  and  the  U.S. 
Government  must  admit  that  commodities 
serving  the  same  purpose  in  the  Community 
like  feedgralns.  soybeans  and  feedgralns, 
compete  against  each  other.  Therefore,  the 
outlets  for  Individual  commodities  may  fluc- 
tuate from  year  to  year  while  the  overall 
value  of  Imports  of  these  products  continues 
to  Increase,  demonstrating  once  again  the 
Importance  of  the  Community  market  for 
American  agricultural  producers. 
B.  If  one  considers  the  situation  of  American 
farmers  and  the  agricultural  policy  of  the 
United  States,  one  finds  much  In  common 
with  the  common  agricultural  policy  of  the 
E.E.C. 

I.  Just  as  European  producers  do,  Ameri- 
can farmers  complain  about  the  Inadequacy 
of  their  Income.  Discussions  concerning  the 
level  of  support  prices  In  relation  to  parity 
prices  during  the  reference  period  are  a 
striking  example  of  this. 

European  farmers  noticed  also  the  pro- 
tests of  their  American  counterparts  against 
decreases  in  the  October  1971  selling  price 
of  wheat  as  compared  to  the  October  1970 


prices — and  they  protested  even  more  against 
the  drop  In  corn  prices. 

Europeans  are  attentively  following  the 
development  of  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  the  plans  aimed 
at  raising  price  support  by  means  of  so-called 
strategic  stockpUes  of  wheat  and  feed  grains, 
and,  especially,  the  proposal  for  a  25-per-cent 
Increase  In  the  support  price  of  corn. 

Happily,  Community  farmers  have  not  yet 
had  the  Idea  of  asking  for  a  25-per-cent  In- 
crease in  their  guaranteed  prices  for  wheat 
or  corn I 

2.  The  prices  of  cereals  may  appear  high 
to  American  producers,  but  American  milk 
prices  are  higher  than  those  In  the  Com- 
munity. 

The  support  price  of  milk  Increased  by  48 
per  cent  between  1964  and  1970  In  the  United 
States  but  only  by  5  per  cent  In  the  Com- 
munity during  the  same  period.  The  support 
price  of  milk  has  Just  been  set  at  $10.27  per 
100  kg  In  the  United  States,  higher  than 
the  Common  Market  guaranteed  price  of 
$9.85  per  100  kg. 

As  far  as  American  sugar  producers  are 
concerned,  guaranteed  prices  In  June  1971 
were  8.4  cents  a  pound  or  nearly  double  the 
world  market  price  at  that  time. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  milk  and  sugar 
prices  are  too  high  In  the  United  States:  I 
simply  want  to  emphasize  that  the  European 
Economic  Community  does  not  have  a 
monopoly  on  high  agricultural  prices. 

Perhaps  we  should  admit.  In  Europe  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States,  that  not  only 
do  agricultural  prices  respond  to  economic 
conditions  but  also  to  political  and  social 
Imperatives  which  do  not  always  permit 
adoption   of  the   most  rational   policy. 

3.  It  Is  surprising  to  find  that  In  a  country 
whose  agriculture  Is  as  modernized  and  ra- 
tionalized as  Is  the  United  States,  conflicts 
similar  to  those  existing  In  Europe  are  found. 
The  American  critics  of  the  C.A.P.  often 
point  out  that  the  price  policy  followed  un- 
til now  by  the  Community  offers  exaggerated 
profits  to  the  most  modem  farming  units 
without  guaranteeing  a  satisfactory  Income 
to  the  very  small  farms.  The  Community, 
while  pointing  out  that  the  C.A.P.  Is  only  a 
few  years  old.  is  more  and  more  convinced 
of  the  limitations  of  a  policy  of  high  prices 
and  of  the  Inequities  which  It  may  cause. 

However,  when  one  hears  that  In  1970  out 
of  2.9  million  farms,  In  this  country.  226.000 
or  8%  receive  55%  of  the  Income  from  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities,  one  wonders 
whether  the  situation  is  very  different  in  the 
U.S. 

Also.  I  would  like  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
Impact  on  American  agricultural  Incomes  of 
the  set-aside  policy  which  enables  the  big- 
gest farming  units,  those  which  can  set  aside 
land,  to  receive  subsidies. 

In  the  U.S.  as  well  as  in  Europe,  ore  hears 
discussions  of  the  family  farm  versus  agri- 
business. One  hears  too  in  the  U.S.  that  the 
efficiency  of  big  farms  over  traditional  farms 
is  debatable  if  It  results  In  lower-quality 
products.  For  example.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
quality  of  tomatoes  has  declined  In  the  U.S. 
because  machines  can  pick  only  hard- 
skinned  tomatoes. 

Therefore,  there  are  a  growing  number  of 
American  farmers  who  think,  as  the  Euro- 
pean farmers  do.  that  In  order  to  determine 
the  adequate  level  of  agricultural  prices,  and 
the  location  and  type  of  production,  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  apply  only  the  criteria  of 
efficiency  and  profit  in  terms  of  Industrial 
businesses. 

4.  It  is  also  Important  to  note  that  US. 
agricultural  policy  is  not  a  policy  favorable 
to  free  trade  for  all  products.  Like  any  other 
agricultural  policy,  it  has  Its  strong  points 
and  its  weak  points. 

Since  1955.  the  U.S.  has  enjoyed  a  waiver 
to  the  G.A.T.T.  rules  In  quantitative  restric- 
tions on  Imports,  a  situation  which  Is  no 
longer  Justlfled. 
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The  U.S..  while  urging  the  opening  of  for- 
eign markets  to  Its  grain  exports,  practically 
excludes  dairy  product  Imports  from  its  own 
market.  It  has  been  noted  In  the  G-A.T.T. 
that  these  quantitative  restrictions  are  so 
e.*rectlve  that,  from  1968  to  1970  imports 
of  dairy  products  into  the  United  States 
have  been  equivalent  to  only  1.5  to  1.7  per- 
cent of  U.S.  dairy  production.  It  is  fea^red 
that  the  political  strength  of  the  American 
dairy  Industry  may  worsen  the  present  sit- 
uation. 

The  Community  has  offered,  so  far  without 
success,  to  respect  a  certain  minimum  price 
level  when  exporting  cheese  to  the  American 
market  so  as  not  to  Interfere  with  the  Amer- 
ican milk  support  policy. 

The  members  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wheat  Growers  know  very  well  that  the 
U.S.  policy  of  Import  quotas  Is  not  limited 
to  dairy  products. 

5.  When  criticizing  the  protection  and  the 
financial  support  offered  to  Community  pro- 
ducers, there  is  a  tendency  In  the  U.S.  to 
overlook  the  protection  and  i  he  support  given 
to  its  own  agriculture. 

The  E.E.C.  had  a  comparative  study  made 
of  agricultural  support  in  the  U.S.  and  in 
Europe.  If  all  forms  of  support  were  elimi- 
nated on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the  re- 
sults would  be  a  44%  decrease  in  Income  for 
the  American  farmer  and  a  60%  decrease  for 
the  Community  farmer. 

Actually,  support  per  producer  would  be 
higher  in  the  U.S.  where  It  averages  $1,300, 
whereas  In  Europe  it  Is  only  $900. 

Such  figures  can  always  be  challenged  but 
the  magnitude  Is  nevertheless  significant. 

6.  Partners  of  the  United  States  are  some- 
times concerned  by  the  Importance  placed 
on  the  role  of  agricultural  exports  In  the  U.S. 
trade  balance  and  the  balance  of  payments 

The  set-aside  policy  produced  unexpected 
results  during  the  last  crop  year.  If  measured 
by  the  Increase  in  acreage  under  cultivation, 
the  size  of  the  wheat  and  corn  crops  and  the 
amount  of  carryover.  These  surplus  crops 
may  put  considerable  pressure  on  Interna- 
tional markets. 

Moreover,  the  goals  defined  for  agricultural 
exports  are  a  matter  of  concern.  During  FY 
1970-71,  the  U.S.  ha.<?  set  a  new  export  record 
of  7.8  billion  dollars,  but  from  different 
sources  one  sometimes  hears  that  everything 
must  be  done  to  reach  a  lO-bllUon  dollar 
level  of  agricultural  exports. 

One  may  ask  what  are  thfe  products  the 
U.S.  plans  to  export  to  obtain,  even  after 
many  years,  such  a  result,  what  are  the  sol- 
vent markets  to  which  they  can  develop 
their  exports  and  what  policy  does  the  U.S. 
Intend  to  follow  to  achieve  such  a  goal. 

The  U.S.  Is  not  and  cannot  be  the  only 
exporter  of  agricultural  commodities.  Other 
countries  compete  with  the  U.S.  on  the  E.E.C. 
market.  Competitors  include  both  Industrial 
countries  and  developing  countries.  The  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar  In  relation  to  Euro- 
pean currencies,  Is  going  to  make  It  more 
difficult  for  the  other  exporting  countries  to 
compete  against  U.S.  exports  of  non-variable 
levy  commodities. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  exporting  countries 
do  not  develop  policies  of  currency  devalu- 
ations to  regain  their  competitive  position 
on  the  Import  markets. 

In  this  respect,  the  U.S.  and  the  Commu- 
nity should  pay  more  and  more  attention  to 
the  Interdependence  of  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial policies  and  to  the  community  of 
Interests  resulting  therefrom. 
//.  The  United  States  and  Europe  should  be 
able  to  reconcile  the  particulars  and  the 
requirements  of  their  agHcultural  policies 
and  their  objectives  for  trade  in  agricul- 
tural products  by  negotiating  a  new  type 
of  inter Tiational  commodity  agreement 
A.  There  will  be  no  possible  cooperation  and 
consequently  no  real  solution  to  the  agri- 
cultural   difficulties    between    the    United 
States    and    the    Community    without    a 


global  approach,  taking  Into  consideration 
the  present  agricultural  policies  of  the 
principal  producing  and  exporting  coun- 
tries and  the  objectives  to  be  reached  on 
the  world  market 

1.  It  is  most  important  to  be  convinced  of 
the  limits  of  an  agg^resslve  export  policy 
founded  on  the  lowest  po.-sslble  prices  to  win 
new  markets. 

The  first  limits  of  such  a  policy  can  come 
from  agricultural  producers  themselves  who 
win  Judge  that  the  export  price  levels  do  not 
assure  them  satisfactory  payment.  In  reality 
within  a  given  country,  an  export  policy 
founded  on  very  low  prices  quickly  results  in 
a  divergence  of  producers'  and  traders'  Inter- 
ests. The  policy  Is  certainly  easier  to  practice 
in  a  country  where  representation  of  com- 
mercial interests  In  the  decision-making  or- 
ganisms counterbalances  or  outweighs  the 
representation  of  agricultural  producers 
themselves. 

Such  a  low-price  policy  is  onlv  partially 
Justlfled  by  considerations  of  consumer  pro- 
tection. The  expenses  In  the  family  budget 
are  quite  different  In  1971  from  what  they 
were  In  the  recent  past.  The  share  of  basic 
agricultural  products  is  smaller  and  smaller 
if  one  compares  it  either  to  the  cost  of  proc- 
essing, preparing,  and  advertising  the  prod- 
ucts delivered  to  the  consumer,  or  to  other 
types  of  expenses  In  the  budget. 

Moreover,  the  industrialized  countries  with 
extensively  developed  agricultural  sectors 
which  defend  the  lowest  possible  agricultural 
export  price.s  can  harm  developing  countries 
whose  export  resources  are  not  as  diversified 
and  who  complain  bitterly  about  constant 
deterioration  of  the  terms  of  exchange  and 
the  decrease  of  their  export  Income. 

Finally,  this  low-price  export  policy  Is  of 
little  interest  for  the  countries  which  export 
to  the  Community  as  the  latter  protects  Its 
Internal  price  levels  by  variable  Import  levies 
offsetting  any  downward  fluctuation  in 
pseudo-world  market  prices. 

2.  For  the  most  Important  agricultural 
products,  it  Is  no  longer  possible  to  arrive  at 
satisfactory  settlements  in  a  bilateral  frame- 
work. 

Relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Community  have  provided  many  exam- 
ples of  the  Insufficiency  of  bUaterallsm  In 
the  case  where  several  countries  agree  to 
grant  export  subsidies  on  a  speclflc  market. 
Countries  that  develop  their  production  of 
agricultural  products  are  numerous.  As  a 
result,  there  are  a  limited  number  of  solvent 
Import  markets,  and  competition  for  ex- 
ports Is  accentuated. 

The  agreement  which  the  United  States 
and  the  European  Community  will  certainly 
reach  concerns  the  policy  of  wheat  stock- 
piling. The  agreement  Is  an  indication  of  the 
good  will  of  the  American  and  European 
partners.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  scope 
of  such  an  agreement  is  bound  to  be  limited 
if.  at  the  same  time,  the  other  wheat  produc- 
ing and  exporting  countries  do  not  Impose 
the  same  constraints  but,  to  the  contrary, 
seek  to  profit  from  the  policy  followed  by  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

3.  It  Is  not  possible  either  to  solve  the 
problems  of  international  agricultural  trade 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  con- 
lent  of  the  agricultural  policies  themselves — 
that  is,  production  policy  and  price  policy — 
together  with  commercial  policy  and  the 
Instruments  of  commercial  policy  In  agricul- 
ture. 

Experience  in  G.A.T.T.  over  the  years 
should  have  convinced  us  that  most  countries 
have  developed  very  complex  agricultural 
policies,  characterized  by  governmental  Inter- 
vention to  protect  the  farmers  and  that  agri- 
cultural support  Is  generalized. 

Often,  a  country  cannot  agree  to  negotia- 
tions dealing  only  with  a  single  aspect  of 
its  import  policy,  because  this  might  unbal- 
ance its  entire  agricultural  policy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  negotiation  of  a  single  in- 


strument may  turn  into  a  fruitless  exercise 
for  an  exporter  if  the  instrument  Is  o:ily  a 
secondary  element  of  the  Import  regulations. 
Future  agricultural  negotiations,  there- 
fore. In  order  to  be  possible  and  effective, 
must  deal  with  the  content  of  these  policies, 
the  nature  and  the  amount  of  the  support 
given  to  the  producers,  and  all  the  Instru- 
ments which  ensure  this  suppwrt. 

4.  An  agricultural  °gotlatlon  must  also 
lake  into  account  the  clmenslon  and  the 
characteristics  of  what  is  .-onventionally  and 
too  often  called  the  wond  market. 

The  world  market  is  a  myth  if  by  this 
one  means  a  market  In  which  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  operates  freelv.  The 
world  market,  or  rather  the  various  agri- 
cultural markets  which  comprise  the  wo'Id 
market.  Is  a  place  where  a  balance  of  pov,  ■ 
and  price-fixing  too  often  depend  upon  tl 
existence  or  non-existence  of  surpluses  an  : 
upon  the  amount  of  export  subsidies  avull 
able  in  the  exporting  countries. 

The  U.S.  and  the  Community  should  rec- 
ognize that  free  trade  Is  a  nijrth  In  agri- 
culture. In  view  of  the  use  by  both  of 
support  measures  and  the  intervention 
agencies  like  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration or  the  European  Agricultural  Ould- 
.ance  and  Guarantee  Fund. 

Because  the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
munity have  at  their  disposal  financing  that 
Is  not  available  to  other  countries,  they  have 
an  every  greater  responsibility  In  the"  func- 
tioning of  the  world  market.  The  U.S.  and 
the  Community  should,  for  certain  com- 
modities, make  a  common  effort  to  promote 
the  determination  of  an  adequate  price 
level  on  the  world  market  and  to  contribute 
to  price  stabilization.  The  result  would  be 
not  only  the  normalization  of  the  condi- 
tions of  competition  by  obliging  exporters 
to  respect  these  prices,  but  also  a  response  to 
the  expectations  of  numerous  developing 
countries. 

B.  The  United  States  and  the  European  Eco- 
nomic   Community    should    consequently 
cooperate  In  the  drafting  of  and  In  the 
negotiation    of    International    commodity 
agreements    which    refiect   their   commu- 
nity  of   Interests   and   complement   their 
agricultural  policies  while  offering  a  frame- 
work within  which  to  conciliate  those  In- 
terests which  may  be  divergent 
1.  It  seems  to  me  necessary  to  return  t-o 
the    proposals    of    the    European    Economic 
Community  In  the  Kennedy  Round  for  the 
conclusion  of  international   agreements  for 
a  large  number  of  agricultural  products  such 
as  grains — and  not  only  wheat — dairy  prod- 
ucts, meat,  oils  and  oil  products. 

Without  dwelling  too  long  on  lost  opportu- 
nities in  the  Kennedy  Round,  some  ideas 
advanced  at  that  time  might  Inspire  reflec- 
tions that  would  be  useful  for  future  nego- 
tiations. The  most  Interesting  example  is 
grains. 

The  Community  proposed  simultaneously 
1)  to  proceed  with  the  negotiation  of  a  min- 
imum-price level  to  be  respected  in  Inter- 
national trade  for  each  kind  of  grain.  2)  to 
consolidate  the  margin  of  support  to  be  given 
by  each  country  to  agriculture.  3)  to  make  a 
commitment  on  a  self-sufficiency  ratio,  and 
finally  4)  to  accept  to  include  In  such  an 
International  agreement  provisions  for  food 
aid. 

The  negotiation  of  a  minimum  price  for 
grains  sold  on  the  world  market  appeared 
necessary  in  order  to  assure  the  maintenance 
of  an  adequate  level  of  payment  to  the  ex- 
porters and  to  avoid  a  competitive  lowering 
of  prices.  It  was  hoped  that  under  the  future 
agreement,  prices  would  normally  remain 
above  the  minimum  reference  price.  The 
Community  proposed  to  negotiate  also  the 
quality  differentials  to  take  into  account,  for 
each  grain,  quality  differences  in  relation  to 
the  reference  quality  chosen  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  negotiations  on  the  minimum 
price  level. 
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The  margin  of  support  represented  the 
amount  of  government  aid  given  to  the  com- 
modity under  consideration.  The  consolida- 
tion of  the  margin  of  support  meant.  In 
the  case  of  the  Community,  that  it  was  ready 
to  freeze  the  difference  between  the  internal 
grain  prices  of  the  EEC.  and  the  new  world 
prices  negotiated,  this  freeze  being  valid 
for  a  period  of  three  years.  The  Commu- 
nity accepted  thus  not  to  raise  its  Internal 
prices  during  this  period.  The  consolidation 
of  the  margin  of  support  meant  also  that 
*.he  amount  of  subsidy  given  to  exports  was 
henceforth  limited  by  the  requirement  of 
respecting  the  level  of  the  International 
minimum  prices  negotiated  In  the  agree- 
ment. The  commitment  to  a  policy  of  Com- 
munity prices  doubled  thus  Into  a  commit- 
ment to  a  policy  of  subsidies. 

The  negotiation  of  a  self-sufficiency  ratio 
completed  the  preceding  agreements.  By  self- 
sufflclency  ratio  Is  meant  the  relationship 
between  Internal  production  and  consump- 
tion. If  the  ratio  were  to  Increase  in  the 
future,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  internal 
production,  the  Community  committed  It- 
self to  refrain  from  offering  surpluses  on  the 
commercial  market.  This  was  in  fact  an  indi- 
rect Community  commitment  on  production 
policy.  Such  a  commitment  obliged  the  Com- 
munity to  increase  its  stocknlles,  or  to  In- 
crease its  food  aid,  or,  eventually,  to  take 
autonomous  steps  to  reduce  its  production. 

2.  The  International  agreements  would 
permit  an  easier  conciliation  of  divergent 
Interests  of  the  U.S.  and  Eiiropean  agricul- 
ture. 

It  is  Important  to  point  out  that  these 
proposals  of  the  E.E.C.  had  been  agreed  to 
by  the  agricultural  organizations  of  the 
Community  after  much  discussion. 

The  sacrifices  which  the  Community  farm- 
ers 1\^  accepted  concerning  price  policy  or 
the  eW>ntual  consequences  of  the  ratio  of 
self-sufficiency  on  production  policy,  were, 
in  their  opinion,  balanced  by  the  possibil- 
ity of  obtaining  a  better  organization  of  the 
world  market,  a  price  level  which  would  be 
recognized  and  respected  In  International 
trade,  a  confrontation  of  the  substance  of 
the  varloiis  agricultural  policies,  and  equita- 
bly distributed  commitments  for  support.  In- 
ternatlonnl  agreements  facilitate  reciprocity 
and  a  balance  In  the  commitments. 

The  notion  of  self-sufficiency  ratio  ap- 
peared as  a  kind  of  safeguard  against  the 
proliferation  of  anarchistic  production  pol- 
icies and  showed  the  Interdependence  of  the 
production  policies. 

Such  agreements,  if  they  could  have  been 
concluded,  would  have  been  additionally  im- 
portant becau.se  of  their  development. 

The  observance  rt  the  commitments  would 
have  promoted  acceleration  of  the  structural 
reforms  In  the  various  countries.  Attention 
could  have  been  directed  proftresslvcly  to  the 
coherence  of  the  self-sufficiency  ratios  and 
the  volume  of  the  commercl.al  and  non-com- 
mercial demand.  Food  aid  could  have  been 
conceived  not  as  an  obligation  to  assume  In 
order  to  achieve  signature  of  the  Kennedy 
Round,  but  as  an  element  of  a  policy  of  the 
Industrialized  agricultural  producers  In  sup- 
port of  development  assistance. 

3.  Considerable  effort  was  required  to  per- 
suade certain  groups  within  the  American 
Administration  and  within  certain  large  U.S. 
agricultural  orcanl7atlons  that  there  was  a 
sound  basis  for  International  commodity 
agreements. 

Actually,  this  is  also  true  for  the  Com- 
munity, for  It  Is  not  at  all  certain  today  that 
the  producers,  not  to  mention  certain  Mem- 
ber State  governments,  would  be  prepared  to 
make  commitments  on  price  poUcv  of  the 
type  envisioned  In  the  Kennedy  Round, 
which  are  felt  as  being  too  constraining. 

It  can  be  difficult  to  go  back  to  certain 
Ideas  advanced  In  the  Kennedy  Round  with- 
out first  modifying  them,  siich  as  the  freezing 
of  the  prices  for  three  years.  It  would  bo 


necessary  to  find  formulas  for  adapting  them 
which  would  take  Into  consideration  modifi- 
cations of  the  general  price  index,  the  rate 
of  inflation,  allowing  some  flexibility  In  the 
commitments  for  support.  It  should  even  be 
possible  to  vary  these  commitments  accord- 
ing to  the  commodities,  the  countries  and 
even  the  policies  adopted  as  long  as  It  Is 
possible  to  prove  that  they  are  equivalent 
from  one  country  to  another. 

In  the  same  way,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
find  a  formula  giving  greater  flexibility  to 
the  level,  in  international  trade,  of  mini- 
mum prices  fi.-ced  in  the  agreements  as  well 
as  to  the  quality  differentials  determined 
for  each  category  of  products.  Notably,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  able  to  adjust  these  prices 
and  these  quality  differentials  in  the  course 
cf  the  duration  of  the  agreements  If  adjust- 
ment proves  necessary,  entrusting  these 
powers  to  an  ad  hoc  committee  created  In 
the  framework  of  the  agreement,  closely  asso- 
ciating all  interested  countries  In  the  deci- 
sion. The  International  agreement  in  this 
area  must  be  an  Instrument  of  permanent 
cooperation. 

Commitments  on  production  policies  must 
certainly  be  ver/  progressive.  Such  commit- 
ments would  be  easier  to  make  If  they  left  to 
the  coimtrles  concerned  the  responsibility 
of  independently  adapting  their  production 
measures  with  respect  to  the  commitments 
made. 

Likewise,  it  Is  desirable  that  the  agree- 
ments should  not  be  uniform,  the  agreement 
on  dairy  products  differing  in  its  contents 
and  form  from  the  agreement  on  grains,  and 
the  agreement  on  meat  being  of  still  another 
type.  What  is  essential  is  that  the  commit- 
ments deal  with  the  actual  content  of  the 
policies. 

International  commodity  agreements  must 
allow  for  change  and  must  adapt  to  circum- 
stances. To  wish  to  organize  the  Interna- 
tional markets  does  not  mean  to  formulate 
rigid  rules  and  a  narrow  framework  incom- 
patible with  the  expansion  of  trade,  the 
dynamism  of  trading  cumpanie.=;.  and  the  con- 
stant adjustment  to  new  situations. 

4.  International  agreements  constitute  the 
appropriate  framework  for  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Untied  States  and  Europe  to  ex- 
pand food  aid  to  developing  countries. 

In  the  developing  countries  great  hopes  for 
the  increase  of  agricultural  production  have 
been  placed  in  the  Green  Revolution.  Spec- 
tacular results  have  been  obtained  in  India, 
which  is  not  to  say  that  even  in  that  coun- 
try food  problems  have  been  actually  solved. 

In  reality,  the  most  recent  studies  show 
that  improvement  of  agricultural  production 
has  only  followed  the  demographic  advance- 
ment. Cue  could  calculate  that  in  Brazil,  for 
example.  If  the  rate  of  increase  of  agricul- 
tural production  per  inhabitant  were  main- 
tained at  its  usual  level  of  0.7 To,  it  v.ould 
take  100  years  to  double  a  food  supply  that 
is  insufficient  today.  In  Egypt,  it  would  take 
140  years. 

Present  rates  of  growth  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction are  even  declining  in  Algeria, 
Tunisia,  and  Morocco. 

Food  aid  is  not  however  a  cure-all  and 
should  certainly  not  constitute  an  easy  way 
of  exporting  surpluse.-;.  But  the  United  States 
and  Europe  have  sufficiently  diversified  agri- 
cultural production  so  that  they  can  be 
adapted  to  the  production  of  commodities 
which  are  most  necessary  to  the  under- 
nourished countries. 

The  effect  of  price  stabilization  of  prod- 
ucts exported  by  developing  countries  by 
means  of  the  negotiation  of  a  minimum  price 
in  International  agreements,  combined  v>'lth 
an  Improvement  in  the  present  conditions  of 
food  aid.  would  be  to  accelerate  the  promo- 
tion of  these  countries  to  the  rank  of  con- 
sumers of  more  and  more  diversified  agri- 
cultural products  which  cannot  be  produced 
on  their  soil,  thus  beginning  progessively  a 
new  phase  in  the  expansion  of  International 
trade  in  agricultural  products. 


CONCLUSION 


In  concluiion,  the  U.S.  and  Europe,  whether 
it  be  the  Europe  of  Six  today  or.  very  soon, 
the  Europe  of  Ten.  with  the  entry  of  Great 
Britain.  Ireland.  Denmark,  and  Norway,  have 
many  reasons  to  seek  the  means  of  a  true 
cooperation  In  agriculture.  On  both  sides,  the 
number  of  producers  Is  very  large,  the  eco- 
nomic interests  at  stake  very  important,  and 
the  political  problem  cannot  be  underestl- 
m.ated. 

The  enlargement  of  the  EEC  requires,  no 
doubt,  a  new  definition  of  the  economic  and 
commercial  relations  between  the  U.S.  and 
Europe,  which  will  result  notably  from  a 
large  scale  negotiation  in  which  the  EEC 
has  already  stated  it  is  ready  to  participate 
at  the  appropriate  time. 

The  negotiations  concerning  agriculture 
will  be  an  Important  and  sensitive  part  of 
these  negotiations  and  consequently,  require 
thorough  preparation. 

The  negotiation  of  International  commod- 
ity agreements,  adapted  to  the  particular 
characteristics  of  the  commodities  of  agri- 
cultural policies  and  of  the  markets  for  theye 
commodities,  is  desirable  because  It  sub- 
stitutes dialogue  for  brutal  confrontation 
and  conciliation  of  Interests  for  shows  of 
strength. 

By  taking  Into  account  the  substance  of 
the  various  agricultural  policies.  Internation- 
al commodity  agreements  would  make  It  pos- 
sible to  take  advantage  of  the  vitality  of 
the  family  farm  as  well  as  of  the  dynamism  of 
the  big  enterprises. 

Agreements  would  also  enable  rich  and  In- 
dtistrlallzed  countries,  by  means  of  a  food 
aid  program,  to  help  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  those  parts  of  the  world  which 
are  the  most  disadvantaged. 

European  agriculture  Is  going  through  a 
complete  transformation,  but  It  Is  enough  to 
look  at  American  policy  to  realize  that  there 
Is  no  ready-made  solution  and  that  It  re- 
quires time,  American  and  European  farmers 
should  readily  admit  that  they  cannot  thrive 
to  the  detriment  of  each  other. 

Farmers,  in  Europe  as  in  the  U.S.,  are  an 
important  political  force.  That  fact  em- 
phasizes their  responsibility,  along  with  the 
responsibility  of  governments,  to  develop 
dynamic  cooperation  between  the  U.S.  and 
Europe  In  the  agricultural  sector. 


PAY  BOARD  REJECTS  COST  OF  LIV- 
ING COUNCIL'S  ATTEMPT  TO  SUB- 
VERT THE  WILL  OF  CONGRESS  m 
EXEMPTING  LOW-PAID  WORKERS 
FROM  WAGE  CONTROLS 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  enacting 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1971  the  Congress  included  a 
section— title  n,  section  203(d)— which 
provides: 

(W)age  Increases  to  an  Individual  whose 
earnings  are  substandard  or  who  Is  amongst 
the  working  poor  shall  not  be  limited  In  any 
manner,  until  such  time  as  his  earnings  are 
no  longer  substandard  or  he  Is  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  working  poor. 

The  legislative  history  of  this  provision 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  Intent  of 
Congress  was  to  define  "substandard 
earnings,"  and  "working  poor,"  to  mean 
a  level  of  income  of  $6,960  annually. 

The  language  exempting  low-paid 
workers  originated  in  the  House — my  bill, 
H.R.I  1406.  The  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  report  states  with  re- 
spect to  this  language : 
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It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Committee  that 
this  exemption  from  control  apply  to  all  per- 
sons whose  earnings  are  at  or  below  levels 
established  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics In  determining  an  Income  necessary  to 
afford  adequate  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
and  similar  necessities.  (Report  No.  92-14, 
p.  5) 

Despite  this  clear  legislative  history, 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  recommended 
that  a  wage  rate  of  $1.90  per  hour — less 
than  $4,000  per  year — should  be  used  and 
asked  for  the  views  of  the  Pay  Board. 
Yesterday,  January  19,  the  Pay  Board 
rejected  this  definition  and  adopted  the 
following  resolution: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Pay  Board  that  the 
$1.90  figure  recommended  by  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  Amendments  to  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act  and  supporting  analjrsls. 

It  is  certainly  appropriate  that  the  Pay 
Board  did  reject  this  recommendation 
by  the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcll.  The  memo- 
randum, prepared  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  to  support  the  $1.90  figure,  was 
laced  with  errors  of  fact  and  conceptual 
misunderstanding  with  respect  to  the 
problem  of  exempting  the  working  poor. 

The  memorandum  begins  by  saying 
that  the  term  "working  poor"  Is  "usu- 
ally associated  with  the  low-  or  mini- 
mum-Income level,  developed  annually 
by  the  OflBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  currently  at  a  level  of  $3,968  for  a 
family  of  four." 

This  statement  Is  wrong  In  several  re- 
spects. The  OMB  figure  Is  called  the 
"poverty  line,"  or  "poverty  level."  In 
fact,  no  governmental  agency  has  defined 
the  term  "working  poor."  However,  the 
Congress  did  make  very  explicit  that  the 
$6,960  figure  is  what  was  intended. 

The  memorandum  also  states: 

The  legislative  history  (of  the  low-paid 
worker  exemption)  suggests  that  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  measures  devel- 
oped by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  as 
modest  but  adequate  income  for  a  typical 
urban  family  of  four,  currently  $6,860. 

As  I  have  indicated  earlier,  the  legis- 
lative history  does  not  "suggest  that  con- 
sideration be  given."  It  explicitly  keys 
the  low-wage  exemption  to  the  levels 
established  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

Furthermore,  the  BLS  family  budget 
figure  of  $6,960  is  not  described  as  "mod- 
est but  adequate."  This  figure  is  de- 
scribed by  the  BLS  as  a  "lower  budget." 
It  is  in  fact  entitled  "U.S.  Average  Budget 
Cost  for  an  Urban  Family  of  Four  at  a 
Lower  Level." 

This  lower  level  budget  Is  based  on  a 
fcur-person  family,  with  one  wage 
earner — the  husband — the  wife  who  Is 
not  employed,  a  13-year-old  boy  and  an 
8-year-old  girl.  This  Is  specifically  con- 
sidered to  be  a  one-wage-earner  family. 
The  budget  would  be  higher  if  the  wife 
were  employed,  because  of  the  additional 
expenses  connected  with  her  employ- 
ment. 

In  addition,  this  $6,960  figure  was  pro- 
mulgated by  the  BLS  In  1970,  and  was 
therefore  based  on  1969  data.  Updating 
it  to  account  for  cost-of-living  Increases 
through  1972  would  mean  an  Increase  of 
up  to  15  percent. 


One  of  the  most  unfortunate  aspects 
of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council's  rationale 
Is  its  statement  that  employment  by  other 
family  members  is  a  means  of  augment- 
ing the  earnings  of  a  low-wage  prime 
wage  earner.  It  states  that  "on  a  sta- 
tistical average  the  number  of  workers 
in  a  family  Is  1.7."  And  then  it  uses  this 
1.7  figure  to  reduce  $3.35  an  hour — $6,960 
for  2,080  hours — to  $1.97  an  hour.  The 
$1.97  per  hour  is  then  roimded  off  to  $1.90 
per  hour  for  no  particular  reason. 

There  are  many  errors  in  this  analysis. 

According  to  the  Census  Bureau,  there 
was  an  average  of  1.7  wage  earners  per 
family  in  1970,  but  this  figure  represented 
an  average  of  all  families,  whose  average 
family  income  was  $11,106.  However.  Cen- 
sus data  on  families  whose  incomes  were 
less  than  $7,000  in  1970  show  the  follow- 
ing: 

Of  families  with  incomes  below  $7,000 
annually,  62  percent  had  only  one  earner. 
Therefore,  the  appropriate  average  num- 
ber of  workers  for  these  low-income  fam- 
ilies is  much  less  than  1.7.  Furthermore, 
a  large  percentage  of  these  secondary 
wage  earners  work  part  time  and  are 
paid  quite  low  for  the  little  time  they  do 
work.  So,  it  is  certainly  not  appropriate 
to  reduce  the  $6,960  figure  on  the  assimip- 
tion  that  secondary  workers  are  in  fact 
working  very  much  or  are  paid  very 
much. 

Thus,  the  analysis  by  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  very 
serious  statistical  errors  which  all  go  to 
reducing  unreasonably  the  BLS  $6,960 
figure. 

In  addition,  from  a  philosophical  point 
of  view  it  is  unacceptable  to  state  to  the 
working  poor  that  they  are  expected  to 
have  more  than  one  wage  earner  in  the 
family,  in  order  to  be  able  to  attain  a 
barely  adequate  standard  of  living.  Con- 
gress certainly  did  not  intend  such  a 
perverse  concept  to  be  the  benchmark 
for  setting  the  definition  of  substandard 
earnings. 

Another  error  is  the  assumption  that 
the  average  worker  works  somewhat  over 
40  hours  a  week  for  52  weeks  a  year.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  weekly 
working  hours  in  the  past  4  years  has 
t>een  less  than  38.  This  is  another  exam- 
ple of  the  way  the  Cost  of  Living  Cotmcil 
rationale  chips  away  at  BLS  $6,960  figure. 

Only  today  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
exempted  from  any  controls  40  percent 
of  the  rental  housing  in  the  country  and 
75  percent  of  the  retail  establishments. 
Thus,  broad  areas  of  the  economy  are  be- 
ing decontrolled.  It  is  absolutely  imcon- 
scionable  to  put  the  heavy  hand  of  wage 
controls  upon  the  wages  of  the  working 
poor.  To  do  so  would,  violate  the  express 
will  of  Congress.  I  again  urge  that  the 
Cost  of  Living  Coimcil  carry  out  the  ex- 
press intent  of  Congress  and  promulgate 
an  exemption  from  wage  controls  for 
workers  earning  less  than  the  BLS  figure 
of  $6,960  per  year. 


ALD  R.  Ford),  for  the  week  of  January 
17  on  accoimt  of  official  business. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 
Mr.  Pettis  (at  the  request  of  Mr,  Ger- 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  follovring  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Spence)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  '(at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Runnels)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Mahon  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  tables  and  statistical  data. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Spence)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.'iloGAN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instsmces. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  MlNSHALL. 

Mr.  Brcwmtield  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mrs.  DwYER  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  McClory  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Runnels)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Biaggi. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Grasso  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  RoDiNo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Steed  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  382.  An  act  to  promote  fair  practices  In 
the  conduct  of  election  campaigns  for  Fed- 
eral political  offices,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  VLou^e  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
fat  2  o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.m.) ,  imder 
its  previoas  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  January  24,  1972,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1462.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  Fiscal  Year  1971 
Annual  Report  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

1463.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil 
Defeiise.  Department  of  the  Army,  transmit- 
ting r  quarterly  report  for  the  period  ended 
December  31,  1971.  on  property  acquisitions 
of  emergency  supplies  and  equipment,  pur- 
suant to  section  201(h)  of  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  1950.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1464.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  certain  petitions  which  were 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1465.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  Leg- 
Islatlon,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  estl- 
mat,«d  cost  of  S.  1598,  "The  Health  Rights  Act 
of  1971";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1466.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 
on  positions  In  grades  GS-16.  GS-17.  and 
GS-18  In  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  during  1971,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
5114(a) :  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

1467.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmitting  notice  of 
a  planned  adjustment  In  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  fiscal  year  1972  program 
for  computing  activities  In  education  and 
research,  pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public 
Law  92-86;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BARING;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1552.  A  bill  to  designate 
the  Stratified  Primitive  Area  as  a  part  of  the 
Washakie  Wilderness,  heretofore  known  as 
the  South  Absaroka  Wilderness,  Shoshone 
National  Forest.  In  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  92-764).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H  R.  3338.  A  bill  to  designate 


the  Pine  Mountain  Wilderness,  Prescott  and 
Tonto  National  Forests,  In  the  State  of 
Arizona;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  92- 
765) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BARING;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3339  A  bill  to  designate 
the  Sycamore  Canyon  Wilderness,  Coconino, 
Kalbab.  and  Prescott  National  Forest,  State 
of  Arizona;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  92- 
766),  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  761.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society  to  take  pic- 
tures of  the  House  while  In  session  (Rept.  No. 
92-767) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER;  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  773.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  7S1.  Reso- 
lution authorizing  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical 
Society  to  take  pictures  of  the  House  while 
In  session  (Rept.  No.  92-768) .  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Texas ;  Committee  on  RiUes. 
House  Resolution  774.  A  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6957.  A  bill 
to  establish  the  Sawtooth  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  In  the  State  of  Idaho,  to  tempo- 
rarily withdraw  certain  national  forest  land 
In  the  State  of  Idaho  from  the  operation  of 
the  United  States  mining  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-769).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar, 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (for  himself, 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  Mr.  Dorn,  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Tatlor,  Mr. 
Hunt,   Mr.   Denholm,  Mr.   Howard, 
Mr.  WnrrTEN,  Mr,  Robison  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Danielson, 
Mr.  GtAiMO,  Mr.  RoDiNo,  Mr.  Btron, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clattsen,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Grover,  Mr. 
MooRHEAD,  and  Mrs.  Abzttg)  : 
H.R.  12510.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Columbia  lock  and  dam,  on  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River,  Ala.,  to  the  George  W.  An- 
drews lock  and  dam;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  12511.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
cUislve  territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Bos  Wilson,  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Dowdy,  Mr.  Black- 
burn, Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr. 
Camp,    Mr.    Blawton,    Mr.   Purcell, 
Mr.  Lennon,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Buc- 
hanan. Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Arizona,  and  Mr.  Shriver)  : 
H.R.  12512.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  proce- 
dures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on- Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  DELANEY; 
H.R.  12513.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  Increase  benefits  and  Improve 
eligibility  and  computation  methods  under 
the  OASDI  program,  to  make  Improvements 
In  the  medicare,  medicaid,  and  maternal  and 
child  health  programs  with  emphasis  on  Im- 
provements m  their  operating  effectiveness, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.   12514.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 


vide that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mann,   Mr.   Pirnie,   Mr.  LandgrebeJ 
Mr.   Kee,   Mr.   Monagan,   Mr,   Aber- 
nethy,   Mr.    HosMEB,   Mr.   Mazzou, 
Mr.   Reuss,    Mr.    Thomson   of   Wis- 
consin, Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  Del  Claw- 
son,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Springer,  Mr. 
Lennon,   Mr.  Myehs,  Mr.  Bow,  Mr! 
MoESK,  Mr.  Kluczynski,  Mr.  Robin- 
son of  Virginia,  Mr.  Gabmatz,  and 
Mr.  Pickle)  : 
H.R.  12515.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Co- 
lumbia lock  and  dam  located  at  Columbia, 
Ala.,  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  George' 
W.  Andrews  lock  and  dam;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN: 
H.R.  12516.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  adoption  fees  and  re- 
lated costs  Incurred  In  connection  with  the 
adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  AspiN )  : 
H.R.  12517.  A  bUl  to  authorize  programs 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  to  combat  and 
control  the  disease  known  as  sickle  cell 
anemia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

H.R.  12518.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  pre- 
vention of  sickle  cell  anemia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  FAUNTROY: 
H.R.  12519.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  States,  District  of  Columbia,  and 
local  small,  community-based  correctional  fa- 
cilities; for  the  creation  of  innovative  pro- 
grams of  vocational  training.  Job  placement, 
and  on-the-job  counseling;  to  develop  spe- 
cialized currlculums,  the  training  of  educa- 
tional personnel  and  the  funding  of  research 
and  demonstration  projects;  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  encourage  the  States 
to  adopt  special  probation  services;  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  Corrections  Institute;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, 

By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.R.  12520.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Pre.=;ldent  of  certain  additional 
persons  to  the  ser\  ice  academies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  12521.  A  bill  to  amend  section  112  o* 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude 
from  gross  Income  tho  entire  amount  of  the 
compensatio:i  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  of  civilian 
employees  who  are  prisoners  of  war,  missing 
in  action,  or  in  a  detained  status  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KAZEN: 
H.R.  12522.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH   (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Dellums,  and 
Mr.  Helstoski)  : 
H.R.  12523.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  conditionally  suspend  the  ap- 
plication of  certain  penal  provisions  of  law; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  12524.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  recognize  the 
difference  in  hazards  to  employees  between 
the  heavy  construction  industry  and  the  light 
residential    construction    Industry;     to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
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By  Mr.  ROE: 

H.R.  12525.  A  bill  to  provide  for  greater  and 
more  efficient  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
certain  large  cities  with  a  high  incidence  of 
crime,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 

H.R.  12526.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  heads  of  the  re- 
spective executive  agencies  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  advance  notice  of  certain 
planned  organizational  and  other  changes  or 
actions  which  would  affect  Federal  civilian 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SCHMITZ: 

H.R.  12527.  A  bill  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the  district 
courts  in  certain  cases;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLINO: 

H.R.  12528.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 

H.R.  12529.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  recomputation 
of  retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  for- 
mer members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  TALCOTT: 

H.R.  12530.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  private  retirement  system  by  establlsh- 
Inp  minimum  standards  for  participation  in 
and  for  vesting  of  benefits  under  pension  and 
profit-sharing  retirement  plans,  by  allowing 
deductions  to  Individuals  for  personal  sav- 
ings for  retirement,  and  by  Increasing  con- 
tribution limitations  for  self-employed  Indi- 
viduals and  shareholder-employees  of  elect- 
ing small  business  corporations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  TERRY: 

H.R.  12531.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.R.  12532.  A  bill  to  provide  that  employees 
of  States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 


tional Labor  Relations  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  THONE: 

H.R.  12533.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1970  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make,  for  purposes  of  farm 
production  history,  appropriate  adjustments 
in  the  per-acre  yield  of  farms  on  which  pro- 
duction has  Increased  substantially  as  the 
result  of  the  introduction  of  Irrigation  on 
such  farms;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  12534.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  ex- 
empt any  nonmanufacturlng  business,  or  any 
business  having  25  or  less  employees,  in  States 
having  laws  regulating  safety  In  such  busi- 
nesses, from  the  Federal  standards  created 
under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  12535.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  expenses  Incurred  in  traveling  out- 
side the  United  States  to  obtain  Information 
concerning  a  member  of  his  Immediate  fam- 
ily who  Is  missing  In  acton,  or  who  Is  or  may 
be  held  prisoner,  in  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.J.  Res.  1021.  Joint  resolution  proposing 

an   amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United     States     relative     to     neighborhood 

schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 

H.J.  Res.  1022.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  attendance 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  at  sessions  of 
the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brad- 

EMAS,  Mr.   COUGHLIN,  Mr.  Eckhakdt, 

Mr.  EiLBERG,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr. 
Keith,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  MosHER,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  Reid  of  New  York,  Mr.  Reuss.  Mr. 
Robison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 
ScHEUER.  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Symington)  : 
H.   Con.  Res.   603.  Concurrent  resolution 


expressing  the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Human  Environment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  GUDE: 
H.  Res.  770.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  membership  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
H.  Res.  771.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  expenses  Incurred  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee  on   the   House   Restaurant;    to   the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

ByMr.  SCHMITZ: 
H.  Res.  772.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  Issue  Executive  orders  should 
be  Investigated  by  appropriate  committee  or 
committees  of  the  House;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
Bv  Mr.  BEGICH: 
H.R.  12536.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jerry  J. 
McCutcheon,   of  Anchorage,  Alaska:   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  12537.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Harold 
M.  Toler;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  ESCH: 
H.R.  12538.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Caterlna 
and  Gulseppe  Purnart;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
H.R.  12539.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
in  the  State  of  Wyoming;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHMITZ: 
H.R.  12540.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  place- 
ment of  Cary  W.  Stevenson  on  the  retired 
list  In  the  grade  of  commander.  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  bv  the  Vice  President. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 

rrayer : 

O  God,  who  has  made  and  preserved 
us  a  nation,  we  thank  Thee  for  Thy  con- 
tinued favor  to  the  United  States,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  general  welfare,  for 
dimini.'^hing  conflict  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  for  the  promise  of  peace. 

Grant  to  the  President  Thy  higher 
wisdom  and  strength  in  the  exercise  of 
his  office  and  in  the  leadership  of  the 
Nation.  Give  us  ears  to  hear,  hearts  to 
receive,  and  minds  to  comprehend  what 
he  says.  Enable  us  also  to  hear  what  is 
not  said — the  siren  call  of  conscience  to 
.=;olfless  service — the  unuttered  longings 
of  the  people  for  a  life  of  meaning  and 
fulfillment,  the  aspirations  of  the  soul 
for  truth  and  goodness,  and  the  vmdying 
hope  for  Thy  kingdom  on  earth. 

Bind  us  together  in  common  endeavor 

for  the  better  world  that  is  yet  to  be. 

And  may  goodness  and  mercy  follow  us 

all  our  days  that  we  may  abide  in  Thee 

forever.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  January  19,  1972,  be  dis- 
pensed vdth. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


from  the  State  of  Ohio,  attended  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


ATTENDANCE  OF  SENATORS 

Hon.  Bill  Brock,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  Hon.  Edward  W. 
Brooke,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  Hon.  Peter  H.  Dominick, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Colorado, 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  Hon.  Hiram  L. 
FoNG,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  Hon.  Httbert  H.  Humphrey,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  Hon. 
RtrssELL  B.  Long,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  Hon.  Jack  Miller,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  Hon. 
Walter  F.  Mondale,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  Hon.  James  B.  Pear- 
son, a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kansas, 
and  Hon.  William  B.  Saxbe,  a  Senator 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  382)  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  fair  practices 
in  the  conduct  of  election  campaigns  for 
Federal  political  offices,  and  for  other 
purposes." 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


RESCISSION   OP   ORDER   FOR   REC- 
OGNITION OF  SENATOR  PACKWOOD 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
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order  recognizing  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  at 
this  time  be  vacated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorima  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

^  The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  beyond  12: 10  p.m., 
with  a  limitation  of  3  minutes  on  each 
Senator  being  recognized. 


RULES        OP        COMMITTEE        ON 
AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 133B  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  added  by  section  130 
(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970,  requires  the  riiles  of  each 
committee  to  be  published  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  not  later  than 
March  1  of  each  year.  Accordingly,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rules  of  CoMMrrreE  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry 

1.  Regular  meetings  shaU  be  held  on  the 
first  and  third  Wednesday  of  each  month 
when  Congress  Is  In  session. 

2.  Voting  by  proxy  authorized  in  writing 
for  specific  bills  or  subjects  shall  be  allowed 
whenever  a  majority  of  the  committee  Is 
actually  present. i 

3.  Five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  transacting  committee 
business:  Provided,  That  one  member  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving sworn  testimony.' 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated: 

Report  on  LiABarriEs  and  Other  Financial 
Commitments  ot  the  tJ.S.  Government 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  statement  of 
liabilities  and  other  financial  commitments 
of  the  United  States  Government,  as  of  June 
30.  1971   (with  an  accompanying  report);   to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Report  of  the  National  Mediation  Board 
A    letter    from    the    Chairman.    National 
Mediation   Board,    Washington,   D.C..   trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Board,  Including  the  report  of  the  National 
Railroad   Adjustment   Board,  for   the   fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1971    (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


PETmONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  2034 
"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  enable  more  com- 
prehensive and  effective  Inspection  and  en- 
forcement of  hygienic  standard*  In  the 
preparation  and  processing  al  food  prod- 
ucts 

"Whereas  recent  fatal  events  resulting 
from  the  distribution  and  consumption  of 
botulism-tainted  canned  soup  processed  at  a 
plant  In  this  State  have  provided  evidence 
that  neither  State  nor  Federal  Inspection 
procedures  are  adequate  to  guarantee  the 
safety  of  consumers  against  such  occurrences, 
inasmuch  as  It  was  disclosed  that  the  plant 
involved  In  this  Incident  had  received  no 
Federal  Inspection  for  4  years  and  no  State 
Inspection  for  5  years;  and 

"Whereas  It  is  urgently  necessary  that  ap- 
propriate steps.  Including  fuller  cooperation 
between  State  and  Federal  authorities  and 
more  frequent  and  energetic  exercise  of  the 
Inspection  function  and  authority  by  both 
levels  of  government,  be  taken  to  prevent 
recurrences  of  similar  fatal  Incidents;  and 

'Whereas  the  Commissioner  of  Health  of 
this  State  has  suggested  that  a  comprehen- 
sive food  Inspection  operation,  consolidating 
and  coordinating  the  operations  of  the  sev- 
eral State  and  Federal  cgencles  now  exercis- 
ing various  segments  of  this  vital  govern- 
mental function,  would  do  much  to  fill  In 
gaps  In  the  existing  Inspection  system  and  to 
safeguard  the  public  health;  and 

"Whereas  Federal  legislation  Is  necessary 
to  make  possible  the  setting  up  of  such  a 
consolidated  Inspection  system  operating 
uniformly  In  all  sections  of  the  nation;  now, 
therefore 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  {the  General  Assembly  con- 
curving): 

"1.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  respectfuUy  memorialized  to  enact 
appropriate  legislation  to  enable  the  setting 
up  of  a  nationwide  system  for  the  more  com- 
prehensive and  effective  inspection  and  en- 
forcement of  hygienic  standards  for  the 
preparation  and  processing  of  food  products. 
"2.  Duly  authenticated  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution, signed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
attested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly,  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  the  sev- 
eral members  of  Congress  elected  from  this 
State." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  2027 
"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  and  Con- 
gress to  adopt  a  retrofit  rxile  for  turbofan 
aircraft  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
"Whereas,  Aircraft  noise  in  the  vicinity  of 
airports,  especially  airports  located  In  densely 
popiUated  areas  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
has  become  a  serious  environmental  problem; 
and 

"Whereas,  Reduction  of  aircraft  noise  at  Its 
source  Is  the  only  meaningful  solution  to  the 


aircraft  noise  problem  In  developed  areas 
and  such  noise  reduction  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  Federal  regulation  and  action; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  recognized  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  by  enacting  Public  Law  90-411 
which  not  only  directs  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  set  noise  standards  for 
new  aircraft  but  also,  if  practicable,  to  extend 
such  standards  to  existing  aircraft;  and 

"Whereas,  Studies  made  by  major  manu- 
facturers for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  clearly  demonstrate 
that  It  la  technologically  feasible  to  modify 
existing  turbofan  aircraft  to  achieve  signifi- 
cant noise  reduction;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration has  Issued  an  Advanced  Notice  of 
Proposed  Rule  Making  soliciting  comments 
on  a  proposed  retrofit  rule  to  carry  out  the 
Intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  In  Public  Law 
90-411;  now,  therefore 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  {the  General  Assembly  con- 
curring) : 

"1.  The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
be  and  hereby  is  memorialized  to  adopt  a 
retrofit  rule  with  respect  to  turbofan  aircraft 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  develop  and 
to  Implement  ways  and  means  of  facilitating 
the  financing  of  the  cost  of  retrofitting  the 
entire  United  States  fieet  of  turbofan  aircraft. 
"2.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  be 
and  hereby  U  memorialized  to  adopt  leglsla- 
tion  requiring  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration to  promulgate  a  retrofit  rule  no  later 
than  January  l,  1972. 

"3.  Copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmifsd 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  Unlv  1 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Reprv  ■ 
senUtlves,  to  each  member  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  praying 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation  relating  to 
the  Issuance  of  a  commemorative  stamp  on 
the  500th  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Nich- 
olas Copernicus;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled 
bill  (S.  382)  to  promote  fair  practices 
in  the  conduct  of  election  campaigns  for 
Federal  political  offices,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


'For  further  restrictions  with  respect  to 
proxies  and  quorums  In  the  reporting  of 
measures  and  recommendations,  see  section 
133(d)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946. 


INTRODUCTION      OF      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  3039.  A  biu  for  the  relief  of  Fernando 
GlovannelU.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN : 

8.  3040.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.)  to 
provide  that  under  certain  circumstances 
exclusive  territorial  arrangements  shall  not 
be  unlawful;  and 

S.  3041.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Shirley 
Ramklssoon.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MONDALE: 

S.  3042.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jossef  Szy- 
manskl;  and 

S.  3043.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sbiu- 
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Ing  Chlen.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Percy)  : 
S.  3044.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  In  order  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  physical  or  mental  hand- 
icap In  federally  assisted  programs.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  3045.  A  bill  to  protect  American  markets 
for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and,  when  reported  by  that  com- 
mittee, by  unanimous  consent,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  for  not  to  exceed 
30  days. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE : 
S.  3046.  A  bill  to  provide  for  accel(>rated 
research,  development  training,  and  public 
education  In  the  field  of  heart,  lung,  and 
blood  disease.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By   Mr.   MONDAU:    (for  himself   and 
Mr.  Humphrey)  : 
S.  3047.  A  bill  to  amend  section  451  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of   1930  so  as  to  exempt  certain 
private  aircraft  entering  or  departing  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada  at  night  or  on 
Sunday  or  a  holiday  from  provisions  requir- 
ing payment  to  the  United  States  for  over- 
time services   of  customs  officers   and  em- 
ployees and  to  treat  snowmobiles  as  highway 
vehicles  for  the  purposes  of  such  section.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  3048.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   States   Code   to   authorize   the   Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  hospitals,  medical  schools, 
or  medical  Installations  for  the  central  ad- 
ministration of  a  program   of  training  for 
Interns  or  residents.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  3049.  A  bin  to  provide  minimum  stand- 
ards In  connection  with  certain  Federal  fin- 
ancial assistance  to  State  and  local  correc- 
tional, penal,  and  pretrial  detention  Insti- 
tutions and  facilities; 

8.  3050.  A  bill  to  assist  urban  criminal 
Jus'  ce  systems  on  an  emergency  basis  m 
those  cities  where  personal  security,  eco- 
nomic stability,  peace  and  tranquility  are 
most  impaired  and  threatened  by  the  alarm- 
ing rise  in  the  commission  of  serious  crime; 
and 

S.  3051.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  State 
and  local  criminal  Justice  departments  and 
agencies  In  alleviating  critical  shortages  'n 
qualified  professional  and  para-professlonal 
personnel  particularly  m  the  corrections 
components  of  such  systems.  In  developing 
the  most  advanced  and  enlightened  person- 
nel recruitment  training  and  employment 
standards  and  programs  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Ordered  to  be  held  at  the  desk. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Percy)  : 
S.  3044.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  In  order  to  prohibit 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  physical 
or  mental  handicap  in  federally  as- 
sisted programs.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

TO  protect  the  civil  rights  op  the 
handicapped 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  to  insure  equal  opportunities  for 
the  handicapped  by  prohibiting  need- 


less discrimination  in  programs  receiving 
.  Federal  financial  assistance. 

No  longer  dare  we  live  with  the  hy- 
pocrisy that  the  promise  of  America 
should  have  one  major  exception:  Mil- 
lions of  children,  youth,  and  adults  with 
mental  or  physical  handicaps.  We  must 
now  firmly  establish  their  right  to  share 
that  promise,  so  well  described  by 
Thomas  Wolfe: 

To  every  man  his  chance:  to  every  man, 
regardless  of  his  birth,  his  shining  golden 
opportunity — to  every  man  the  right  to 
live,  to  work,  to  be  himself,  and  to  become 
whatever  thing  his  manhood  and  his  vision 
can  combine  to  make  him — this,  seeker,  is 
the  promise  of  America. 

The  time  has  come  w^hen  we  can  no 
longer  tolerate  the  invisibility  of  the 
handicapped  in  America.  I  am  talking 
about  over  1  million  American  children 
who  are  excluded  from  school.  I  am 
speaking  of  our  poverty-stricken  neigh- 
borhoods, where  75  percent  of  all  the 
mental  retardation  in  this  Nation  is 
found.  I  am  calling  for  public  attention 
to  three-fourths  of  the  Nation's  insti- 
tutionalized mentally  retarded,  who  live 
in  public  and  private  residential  facili- 
ties which  are  more  than  50  years  old, 
functionally  inadequate,  and  designed 
simply  to  isolate  these  persons  from  so- 
ciety. 

I  am  insisting  that  the  civil  rights  of 
40  million  Americans  now  be  affirmed  and 
effectively  guaranteed  by  Congress — our 
several  million  disabled  war  veterans, 
the  22  million  people  with  a  severe 
physically  disabling  condition,  the  one  in 
every  10  Americans  who  has  a  mental 
condition  requiring  psychiatric  treat- 
ment, the  6  million  persons  who  are 
mentally  retarded,  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands crippled  by  accidents  and  the  de- 
structive forces  of  poverty,  and  the 
100.000  babies  bom  with  defects  each 
year. 

These  people  have  the  right  to  live, 
to  work  to  the  best  of  their  ability— to 
know  the  dignity  to  which  every  human 
being  is  entitled.  But  too  often  we  keep 
children,  whom  we  regard  as  "different" 
or  a  "dlstm-blng  influence,"  out  of  our 
schools  and  community  activities  alto- 
gether, rather  than  help  them  develop 
their  abilities  in  special  classes  and  pro- 
grams. Millions  of  young  persons  and 
adults  who  want  to  learn  a  trade,  work 
like  other  people,  and  establish  their 
aelf-worth  through  a  paycheck,  are 
barred  from  our  vocational  training  pro- 
grams and  from  countless  jobs  they  could 
perform  well.  And  yet  we  have  sufficient 
statistics  clearly  demonstrating  the 
benefits  to  the  national  economy  and  the 
investment  return  of  income  tax  reve- 
nues resulting  from  vocational  rehabil- 
itation and  job  placement  for  these  citi- 
zens. Where  is  the  cost-effectiveness  in 
consigning  them  to  public  assistance  or 
"tennlnal"  care  in  an  institution? 

These  are  people  who  can  and  must  be 
helped  to  help  themselves.  That  this  is 
their  constitutional  right,  is  clearly  af- 
firmed in  a  number  of  recent  decisions 
in  various  judicial  jurisdictions.  Every 
child — gifted,  normal,  and  handi- 
capped— has  a  fundamental  right  to  ed- 
ucational opportimity  and  the  right  to 
health.  And  we  know,  for  example,  that 


more  than  one-third  of  the  6  million  per- 
sons who  are  actually  retarded  today 
are  capable  of  earning  a  living  and  being 
self-supporting,  productive  members  of 
the  community  if  adequate  training  and 
residential  facilities  are  provided  for 
them. 

Let  me  cite  certain  examples  docu- 
menting the  need  for  this  legislation — 
cases  where  people  with  a  mental  or 
physical  handicap  are  excluded  from 
participation  in,  are  denied  the  benefits 
of,  or  are  subjected  to  discrimination 
under  programs  or  activities  receiving 
Federal  assistance. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  re- 
ported that  less  than  40  percent  of  the 
7  million  handicapped  children  get  the 
special  educational  assistance  they 
need— yet  this  Nation  has  made  a  fun- 
damental commitment  to  the  right  of  all 
children  to  education.  Many  of  these 
children  are  classified  as  educable  men- 
tally retarded.  But  more  than  1  mil- 
lion children  are  denied  entry  into  pub- 
lic schools,  even  to  participate  In  spe- 
cial classes.  The  National  Association 
for  Retarded  Children  reports,  for  ex- 
ample, that  only  48  percent  of  the  94,000 
educable  mentally  retarded  school  age 
children  and  youth  in  Ohio  are  provided 
for  in  the  public  school  system,  with  the 
rest  being  in  private  schools  or  not  in  any 
school  program. 

We  do  not  even  Tiave  adequate  statis- 
tical information  on  the  great  number 
of  physically  handicapped  children  who 
have  the  mental  ability  to  attend  school 
but  are  denied  that  right.  The  variety  of 
explanations  for  this  denial  include 
problems  of  transportation  and  archi- 
tectural barriers.  But  the  injustice  of  ex- 
clusion remains.  A  recent  report  by  a 
Task  Force  on  Children  Out  of  School, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Easter  Seal 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  of  Massa- 
chusetts, states  flatly  that  "in  general, 
crippled  children  in  Boston  are  not  al- 
lowed to  attend  school."  And  the  report 
documents  a  serious  nationwide  problem, 
in  commenting  further  that  "no  person, 
no  agency,  knows  how  many— crippled 
children — there  are.  where  they  are,  or 
what  happens  to  them  once  they  are  re- 
jected by  the  Boston  public  school  sys- 
tem." 

Another  group  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, the  emotionally  distiu-bed.  are  also 
being  brought  to  public  attention  in  the 
Boston  area.  As  reported  in  the  Boston 
Herald  of  December  23.  1971,  a  class  ac- 
tion suit  has  been  brought  before  a  U.S. 
district  court  on  behalf  of  1,300  emotion- 
ally disturbed  children,  alleging  that  an 
8-year-old  girl  had  never  received  any 
education  in  or  from  the  Boston  public 
schools  even  though  application  had 
been  made  on  her  behalf  for  admission 
to  speical  classes  or  for  residential  place- 
ment in  a  State-approved  school. 

I  have  focused  my  attention  on  the 
handicapped  child.  But  injustices  con- 
fronted by  the  hidden  population  of  mil- 
lions of  handicapped  persons  across 
America  are  being  increasingly  brought 
to  light,  with  challenges  being  raised 
where  a  handicapped  person  cannot 
travel  alone  on  an  airiine  flight,  or  is  de- 
nied mortgage  life  insurance  protection 
or  a  fair  wage  for  his  work,  or  expert- 
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ences  the  discriminatory  effect  of  job 
qualification  questionnaires  or  employ- 
ment procedures. 

Justice  delayed  is  justice  denied.  The 
Federal  Government  must  now  take  firm 
leadership  to  guarantee  the  rights  of  the 
handicapped,  through  making  needless 
discrimination  illegal  in  programs  re- 
ceiving Federal  financial  aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill,  which  has 
been  mtroduced  jointly  in  the  other  body 
by  Representative  Charles  A.  Vanik  of 
Oliio  as  H.R.  12154,  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  together  with  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  Senator  Percy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3044 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clvli  Rights  Act  of  1964 

In  order  to  problblt  discrimination  on  the 

basis  of  physical  or  mental  handicap  In 

fedeially  assisted  programs 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaeniatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
601  of  the  Civil  Bights  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "physical  or  mental  handicap," 
immediately  alter  "color,"  and  by  inserting 
",  unless  lack  of  such  physical  or  mental 
handicap  Is  a  bona  fide  qualification  reason- 
ably necessary  to  the  normal  operation  of 
such  program  or  activity"  Immediately  after 
"Federal  financial  assistance". 

Sec.  2.  The  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  la 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 605  the  following  new  section. 

"Sec.  606.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  term  'physical  or  mental  handicap'  in- 
cludes mental  retardation,  hardness  of  hear- 
ing, deafness,  speech  Impairment,  visual  han- 
dicap, serious  emotional  disturbance,  being 
crippled,  or  any  other  health  Impairment 
which  requires  special  education  and  related 
services." 

Statement  by  Senator  Percy 

Mr.  President,  I  '^ake  great  pleasure  in 
Joining  Senator  Humphrey  In  Introducing 
this  amendment  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  This  landmarlc  legislation.  Introduced 
by  Congressman  Vanili  In  the  House,  would 
prohibit  discrimination  against  the  mentally 
aud  physically  handicapped  in  programs 
which  receive  federal  aid. 

In  November,  I  Introduced  with  Senator 
Cook  a  Concurrent  Resolution  calling  for  a 
declaration  of  rights  for  the  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped.  My  action  today  rep- 
resents a  further  effort  to  ensure  that  the 
handicapped  will  receive  the  basic  rights  to 
which  every  human  being  Is  entitled. 

I  will  forego  a  statistical  verification  of 
the  prejudices  suffered  by  the  handicapped, 
as  this  was  well  documented  In  the  Record 
when  the  Concurrent  Resolution  was  Intro- 
duced. It  had  been  my  hope  that  the  Con- 
current Resolution  would  begin  a  national 
commitment  to  eliminate  the  glaring  neglect 
of  our  handicapped  citizens.  The  amendment 
we  are  introducing  today  would  realize  this 
commitment,  guaranteeing  the  handicapped 
equal  opportunity  to  education.  Job  training, 
productive  work,  due  process  of  law,  a  decent 
standard  of  living,  and  protection  from  ex- 
ploitation, abuse  and  degradation. 

In  essence,  our  amendment  will  give  the 
handicapped  their  rightful  place  In  society. 

By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  3045.  A  bill  to  protect  American 
markets  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soy- 
beans. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry,  and,  when  re- 
ported by  that  committee,  by  unanimous 


consent,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  not  to  exceed  30  days. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  years  American  farmers  and  farm 
product  exporters  have  invested  huge 
sums  of  money  in  the  development  of 
foreign  markets  for  products  which 
American  agriculture  produces  more  ef- 
ficiently and  more  abundantly  than  any 
other  agricultural  enterprise  on  earth. 
As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  the  huge  ag- 
riculture carryovers  which  once  bur- 
dened our  Federal  Treasury  and  damp- 
ened our  national  economy  are  no  longer 
so  great  a  problem.  Also,  as  a  result  of 
these  efforts,  many  densely  populated 
countries  which  do  not  possess  the  land 
base  to  feed  their  own  population  have 
become  heavily  dependent  upon  the 
United  States  as  a  source  of  food  for 
their  people  and  feed  for  their  Uvestock 
and  poultry. 

Again,  in  1971,  American  farmers 
proved  their  ability  to  meet  the  food 
and  feed  demands  of  this  country,  as 
well  as  our  overseas  customers.  Unfor- 
tunately, during  the  latter  part  of  1971, 
the  export  of  American  farm  products 
was  greatly  impaired  by  a  dock  strike 
brought  on  by  a  disagreement  between 
the  longshoremen  and  the  shipping 
companies. 

While  I  strongly  support  the  right  of 
labor  to  strike  and  strongly  believe  in  la- 
bor-management  negotiations   to   work 
out  differences,  I  have  reluctantly  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  Nation  is  pay- 
ing far  too  high  a  price  by  allowing  our 
docks  to  be  tied  up  for  long  periods  while 
labor  and  management  negotiations  pro- 
ceed. Also,  I  believe  it  is  too  much  to  ask 
American  agriculture  to  lose  the  custom- 
ers it  has  won  because  of  a  disagreement 
in  which  it  has  no  part.  At  the  same  time 
we  cannot  expect  our  foreign  custom- 
ers to  allow  their  people  to  go  without 
food  because  of  a  labor-management  dis- 
agreement in  this  country.  If  America 
is  to  continue  to  enlarge  its  role  as  a  ma- 
jor supplier  of  food  for  himgry  parts  of 
the  world,  we  must  take  steps  now  to 
assure  reliable  delivery  of  feed  and  food- 
stuffs which  others  come  to  depend  upon. 
On  November  5,  1971,  the  Senate  Agri- 
cultural    Exports     Subcommittee     held 
hearings  imder  the  chairmanship  of  Sen- 
ator Lawton  Chiles,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Florida.  Many  wit- 
nesses  appeared    and    gave   convincing 
testimony  relating  to  the  need  for  finding 
a  means  to  assure  dependable  delivery 
of  American  agricultm-e  products.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following  se- 
lected portions  of  the  proceedings  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Portions  of  the  Proceedings 
Kenneth  E.  Frlck,  Administrator,  Agricul- 
tural  Stabilization   and  Conservation   Serv- 
ice, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Farmers  have  long  known  that  they  must 
compete.  And  they  know  how  to  compete,  as 
Indicated  by  the  fact  that  we  are  the  world's 
largest  exporter  of  farm  products.  But  farm- 
ers have  made  a  large  Investment  of  both 
effort  and  money,  and  this  Investment  Is 
eroded  by  a  few  over  whom  they  have  no 
control. 

Agricultural  exports  reached  a  new  high  of 
$7.8  billion  last  year,  and  farm  exports  con- 
tributed more  than  $6  billion  to  the  Nation's 


commercial  trade  balance  last  year.  Without 
the  favorable  ratio  of  farm  exports  to  im- 
ports,   our    balance    of    trade — payments 

would  have  reached  the  crisis  stage  lone 
ago. 

But  farmers  are  aware  that  their  com- 
petitive position  is  In  Jeopardy,  through  no 
fault  of  theirs,  If  they  cannot  depend  on  our 
transportation  industries  to  move  their  farm 
products.  In  world  markets  our  crops  have  to 
compete  directly  with  commodities  from 
other  countries  and  If  buyers  cannot  depend 
upon  getting  a  dependable  quality  aud  quan- 
tity of  U.S.  products  they  will  buy  what  they 
need  from  others. 

Raymond  L.  Davis,  Vice  President,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wheat  Growers,  Pot- 
ter, Nebraska: 

Strikes  have  caused  great  frustration  and 
confusion  in  the  farm  community.  Wheat 
producers  have  contributed  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  thousands  of  hours  of  their  time  to 
develop  and  maintain  foreign  markets  for 
U.S.  wheat.  Likewise,  producers  have  worked 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
grain  trade  to  build  a  reputation  for  the 
United  States  as  a  reliable  source  for  quality 
wheats.  Strikes  cancel  out  much  of  the  work 
and  money  that  has  gone  Into  establishing 
and  servicing  overseas  markets.  These  losses 
cannot  be  recovered. 

John  Rockwell.  President,  Kansas  City 
Board  of  Trade,  Kansas  City,  Missouri: 

The  grain  trade  at  Kansas  City  faced  cer- 
tain difficulties  and  distortions  of  normal 
marketing  procedures  through  the  months  of 
the  dock  strike  on  the  West  Coast.  But  the 
real  Impact  came  from  the  threat  or  the 
actual  stoppages  at  the  gulf  October  1.  The 
biggest  loss  In  business  to  date  has  been  In 
grain  sorghum  exports.  Our  trade  with  Japan 
offers  the  best  example  because  Japan  Is  the 
biggest  single  buyer  of  U.S.  grain  sorghums 
and  this  countrj-  normally  Is  Japan's  major 
supplier  of  this  feed  grain,  a  majority  of 
which  is  fed  to  poultry  in  Japan. 

Tills  year,  because  of  the  threat  of  the 
October  1  strike  at  the  gulf,  Japan  did  not 
buy  any  grain  sorghums  for  October,  Novem- 
ber, or  December  shipment  prior  to  October 
1.  Normally,  this  country  ships  Japan  around 
200.000  to  250,000  tons  of  grain  sorghum  a 
month.  This  grain  normally  comes  out  of  the 
Kansas  City  trade  area,  Texas,  Kansas.  Ne- 
braska, Missouri,  and  a  little  out  of  Okla- 
homa. 

Japan  turned  to  other  sources  this  fall  for 
feed  grains,  thus  Texas,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
and  Nebraska  farmers  have  lost  this  business 
for  this  year,  a  year  In  which  record  produc- 
tion called  for  maximum  exports. 

Matt  Trlggs.  Assistant  Legislative  Director, 
and  Dale  Shervrtn,  Assistant  Legislative  Di- 
rector, American  Farm  Bureau  Federation: 

The  disruptive  impact  of  transportation 
strikes  and  particularly  dock  and  maritime 
strikes  on  the  marketing  of  farm  products 
is  obvious.  This  disruptive  effect  reaches 
much  further  than  the  loss  of  current  sales. 
Foreign  buyers,  who  find  the  United  States 
to  be  an  undependable  source  of  supplies  be- 
cause delivery  is  uncertain,  are  provided  an 
Incentive  to  look  to  suppliers  in  other  coun- 
tries to  meet  their  needs  on  a  permanent  and 
dependable  basis. 

The  Impact  of  the  loss  of  exports  on  farm 
prices  Is  equally  obvious.  Inabllltv  to  main- 
tain export  markets  clogs  domestic  channels 
and  reduces  domestic  farm  prices. 

There  clearly  Is  a  need  for  more  effective 
legislation  not  only  to  supplement  the  tem- 
porary remedies  that  have  been  applied  in 
the  current  situation,  but  also  to  provide 
more  adequate  remedies  for  dealing  with  any 
similar  problems  that  may  arise  In  the  future. 
Kenneth  D.  Naden,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives: 

The  widespread  dockwork  stoppages 
throughout  the  U.S.  shipping  areas  have 
caused  commodity  damage,  reduced  farm  in- 
come, greatly  restricted  exports  and  hurt  long 
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term  export  markets  of  many  farmer  cooper- 
ati\es  in  the  country.  This  action  has  not 
only  contributed  to  already  depressed  farm 
Income  but  has  Impaired  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  recover  from  the  foreign 
trade  and  International  monetary  crisis  which 
11  is  now  suffering. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  protect  Amer- 
ican export  markets  for  wheat,  feed 
grain,  and  soybeans.  The  bill  is  brief,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it 
be  referred  first  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  then  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  30  days  so  that  the  mili- 
tary aspects  of  the  bill  can  be  considered; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator means  after  it  has  been  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3045 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  at 
any  time  that  the  shipment  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  soybeans  or  other  farm  commodities 
from  United  States  ports  Is  Impeded  by  strike 
or  other  cause  and  has  been  so  Impeded  for 
30  or  more  of  the  preceding  120  days,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall,  through  the  use  of  military 
personnel  and  other  means  available  to  them, 
arrange  for  the  shipment  through  military 
installations  of  such  quantities  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  soybeans  or  other  farm  com- 
modities from  Government  or  private  stocks 
as  may  be  necessary  to  supply  customary 
markets  of  the  United  States  for  such  com- 
modities or  to  preserve  such  markets  for 
American  agriculture. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  will  guarantee  that  any 
customer  who  comes  to  the  United  States 
to  purchase  food  or  feed  grains  can  be 
assured  that  these  products  will  be  de- 
livered on  schedule.  The  passage  of  this 
bill  will  not  interfere  with  the  right  of 
longshoremen  to  strike,  but  it  will  as- 
sure that  innocent  third  parties  will  not 
unfairly  be  hmt  by  an  interruption  of 
shipping  services. 

Clearly,  neither  the  longshoremen  nor 
the  shipping  companies  benefit  when 
American  agriculture  loses  markets  be- 
cause of  a  dock  strike.  Also,  neither  side 
benefits  when  citizens  of  other  countries 
are  forced  to  go  hungry  because  the  food 
they  have  purchased  from  this  country  is 
lotting  on  the  docks  or  is  piled  up  on 
the  ground  at  inland  points  awaiting 
shiipment. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  will  in 
no  way  interfere  with  the  right  of  work- 
men to  strike.  It  will  have  t"he  beneficial 
effect  of  assuring  the  maintenance  of 
markets  for  American  products  and  in 
this  way  assure  the  retention  of  cargo 
handling  jobs  for  dockworkers  once  the 
strike  is  over. 


ByMr.  MONDALE: 
S.  3046.  A  bill  to  provide  for  accel- 
erated research,  development  training, 


and  public  education  in  the  field  of  heart, 
limg,  and  blood  disease.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

NATIONAL    HEART,   LUNG,   AND    BLOOD   ACT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
privilege  today  to  introduce  the  proposed 
National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Act  of 
1972.  This  bill  should  stimulate  an  inten- 
sive national  effort  to  combat  cardio- 
vascular and  pulmonary  diseases  and 
other  heart  and  blood  disorders.  It  will 
provide  authority  for  a  comprehensive 
research,  educational,  and  preventive 
program  in  these  disease  areas  through 
the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 
and  other  public  and  private  agencies. 

With  the  recent  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  expand  cancer  research  we  have 
demonstrated  our  belief  that  high  pro- 
gram visibility  and  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional goal,  coupled  with  greater  funds, 
will  result  in  an  acceleration  of  research 
and  of  clinical  applications  toward  re- 
ducing deaths  from  a  major  killer  dis- 
ease. We  now  must  take  the  opportunity 
to  extend  this  commitment  to  saving  lives 
by  providing  the  legislation  necessary  to 
accelerate  research  and  its  applications 
in  cardiovascular  and  pulmonary  dis- 
eases and  the  other  important  programs 
of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 
and  of  related  organizations. 

The  major  emphasis  of  the  National 
Heart  and  Limg  Institute — ^NHLI — in- 
clude programs  in  arteriosclerosis  and 
other  cardiac,  pulmonarj',  and  blood 
disorders,  as  well  as  professional  and 
public  education  and  biomedical  engi- 
neering. Each  of  these  programs  con- 
tributes to  our  struggle  to  reduce  prema- 
tiu'e  death  and  disability  from  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  lungs.  All  of  them  show 
promise  of  breakthroughs  in  imderstand- 
ing  causation,  prevention,  diagnosis  and 
treatment. 

Cardiovascular  disease  is  the  No.  1 
killer  disease  in  the  developed  world, 
and  in  the  United  States  alone  it  ac- 
counts for  more  than  half  of  all  deaths. 
As  shown  by  the  following  figures,  it  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  elderly.  In  1968, 
1,081,391  men  and  women  died  of  cardio- 
vascular disease  in  the  United  States, 
nearly  300,000  of  them  under  the  age  of 
65.  It  strikes  many  people,  especially 
men,  in  the  prime  years  of  their  lives. 

Together,  cardiovascular  and  pulmo- 
nary diseases  annually  leave  disabled- 
over  a  million  men  and  women  under  the 
age  of  65,  individuals  whose  capacity  to 
work  and  care  for  their  families  is  hereby 
restricted.  And  they  confine  to  bed  an- 
other two-thirds  of  a  million  men  and 
women,  half  of  whom  are  under  65. 

Cardiovascular  disease  is  regarded  to- 
day as  being  in  an  epidemic  stage  in  all 
of  the  highly  developed  nations.  In  the 
United  States,  for  example,  the  mortal- 
ity rate  for  this  class  of  diseases,  in  1900 
was  approximately  250  per  100,000  popu- 
lation. By  1960  this  figure  had  risen  to 
approximately  480  per  100,000.  Part  of 
this  is  due  to  the  increase  in  average  life 
span  and  the  high  rate  of  cardiovascular 
disease  among  older  persons,  but  the  very 
significant  number  of  younger  men  af- 
flicted indicates  that  age  is  not  the  only 
explanation. 

It  is  significant  that  imtil  about  1930 
the  heart  disease  mortality  rates  for  men 
and  women  were  about  the  same.  Today, 


the  mortality  rate  of  women  of  all  age 
groups  is  falling — yet  that  of  men  is  in- 
creasing from  the  age  of  40  onward,  pri- 
marilj'  from  cardiovascular  disease  and 
lung  cancer.  This  excess  mortality  of 
men  has  significant  implications  for  so- 
ciety. It  increases  the  number  of  widows 
and  fatherless  children,  and  society  is 
losing  large  numbers  of  its  most  produc- 
tive people. 

Strong  preventive  measures  are 
needed,  calling  for  further  and  definitive 
studies,  and  requiring  the  cooperation  of 
public  and  private  agencies  in  bringing 
the  results  to  the  attention  of  health 
professionals  and  the  public.  S<Mne  of 
the  causal  factors  have  already  been 
found:  For  example,  high  blood  choles- 
terol levels,  lack  of  exercise,  and  cigarette 
smoking  have  all  been  linked  to  a  high 
fatality  rate  in  cardiovascular  disease. 

An  interesting  paper  concerning  the 
effects  of  cholesterol  on  arteriosclerotic 
deposits  among  rhesus  monkeys  was  re- 
cently presented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Heart  Association  in  California 
and  reported  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
November  13,  1971.  This  and  other 
studies  show  that  individual  programs 
of  increased  activity,  abstention  from 
smoking,  and  decreased  cholesterol  levels 
would  help  cut  the  death  rate  from  car- 
diovascular disease. 

Epidemiological  studies  must  be 
greatly  expanded  and  strengthened  so 
that  more  can  be  learned  about  the 
geographical,  national,  cultural,  dietary, 
occupational,  racial,  and  environmental' 
factors  which  contribute  to  the  wide  var- 
iations in  death  rates  for  various  cardio- 
vascular diseases  among  people  in 
America  and  aroimd  the  world.  For 
example,  a  study  in  Evans  County,  Ga., 
covering  more  than  lO  years,  has  re- 
vealed a  wealth  of  data  with  great 
significance  for  understanding  and 
preventing  coronary  heart  disease.  Tiiis 
was  reported  in  the  September  17,  1971, 
issue  of  Medical  World  News. 

Methods  of  treatment  of  these  disor- 
ders must  also  be  improved  and  made 
available  to  more  people  through  more 
and  better  equipped  diagnostic  and  treat- 
ment facilities.  In  particular,  the  re- 
gional medical  program  facilities  must  be 
strengthened  and  enlarged.  Teclmiques 
of  cardiovascular  surgery  must  oe  fur- 
ther developed  and  applied  but  they 
must  also  be  adequately  tested  and  eval- 
uated. Rehabilitation  of  physically  and 
psychologically  disabled  individuals  must 
be  expanded  and  refined  to  enable  them 
to  return  to  a  more  normal  and  useful 
life. 

However,  much  further  resea^-ch  Is  also 
required.  For  example,  httle  is  known 
about  the  specific  development  of  arteri- 
osclerosis and  other  forms  of  cardiovas- 
cular disease.  A  recent  report  prepared 
by  the  NHU  task  force  on  arteriosclero- 
sis presents  a  summary  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  and  recommendations  for 
programs  of  action  to  control  and  pre- 
vent this  disease.  The  report  proposes: 

First.  A  major  health  goal  of  the  1970's 
should  be  prevention  and  control  of  ar- 
teriosclerosis as  well  as  its  fatal  and  dis- 
abling consequences.  Leadership  in  ful- 
filling this  national  commitment  should 
be  assumed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Second.  To  achieve  this  goal,  the  Na- 
tional Heart  and  Lung  Institute  should 
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be  directed  to  develop,  promote  and  sup- 
port a  national,  coordinated,  comprehen- 
sive program  for  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  arteriosclerosis. 

As  indicated  in  a  summary  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  December  10,  1971, 
this  report  calls  for  "a  new  national  pro- 
gram to  combat  heart  disease."  The  arti- 
cle also  cites  the  fact  that  nearly  36  mil- 
lion adult  Americans  are  afOacted  by  car- 
diovascular diseases. 

Other  cardiac  diseases  in  which  re- 
search gives  hope  of  substantial  progress 
include  cardiac  arrythmias,  heart  failure 
and  shock,  and  congenital  and  rheumatic 
heart  disease.  The  Myocardial  Infarction 
Branch  of  NHLI  is  especially  concerned 
with  the  reduction  of  deaths  and  disabil- 
ity from  heart  attacks,  which  kill  almost 
700.000  Americans  each  year. 

High  blood  pressure  is  another  major 
problem  and  affects  approximately  22 
million  Americans.  An  estimated  10  to 
15  million  people  suffer  from  this  dis- 
ease and  do  not  know  It.  Current  re- 
search in  this  area  at  the  NHLI  revolves 
around  forms  of  therapy,  study  of  the 
causative  agents,  and  better  methods  of 
diagnosis.  A  major  effort  is  needed  to  de- 
termine the  value  of  reduced  blood  pres- 
sure in  preventing  cardiac  episodes. 

This  bill  would  launch  a  major  effort 
to  improve  the  control  of  heart  and  blood 
vessel  diseases.  Work  on  cardiovascular 
diseases,  including  atherosclerosis  and 
hypertension,  will  necessarily  encompass 
an  attack  on  the  problem  of  stroke, 
which  accounts  for  about  200,000  deaths 
per  year.  In  this  connection,  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  will  have  to 
work  jointly  with  the  National  Institute 
of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke,  fol- 
lowing established  lines  of  specialization : 
the  former  involved  with  the  problem  be- 
fore the  stroke  occurs  and  the  latter 
concerned  principally  with  the  neurolog- 
ical problems  resulting. 

The  bill  will  pei-mit  the  full  implemen- 
tation of  the  report  of  the  task  force  on 
arteriosclerosis,  including  a  variety  of 
special  clinical  trials.  It  will  also  make 
possible  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
lipid  research  clinics  to  conduct  other 
clinical  ti-ials;  substantial  increase  in 
epidemiological  studies,  including  multi- 
factor  preventive  trials;  and  effoi-ts  to 
gain  control  of  hypertension  either 
through  mass  screening  or  through  re- 
gional centers. 

Pulmonary  diseases  are  also  a  serious 
cause  of  death  and  a  major  cause  of  dis- 
ability in  the  United  States  and  seem  to 
be  increasing  in  frequency.  Emphysema 
and  bronchitis  are  among  the  most  com- 
mon of  these  diseases.  Studies  continue 
on  their  specific  causes,  and  on  preven- 
tive and  therapeutic  measures  related  to 
the  already  demonstrated  involvement 
of  envii-orunental  factors,  heredity,  and 
infection.  Lung  transplantation,  now 
under  study  at  the  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute,  may  be  the  only  solution 
for  a  number  of  advanced  cases  of  pul- 
monary disease. 

Since  the  assignment  of  lung  and 
heart  disea.ses  to  the  same  Institute  In 
1969,  a  start  has  been  made  in  accelerat- 
ing efforts  to  control  lung  disease.  This 
bill  should  greatly  augment  those  efforts 
to  deal  with  an  Increasingly  Important 
health  problem. 


Various  blood  disorders  pa-ograms  are 
contributing  to  our  understanding  of 
their  cause  and  cui-e.  Thromboembolisms 
are  an  important  area  of  study  at  pres- 
ent. Sickle  cell  anemia  is  also  under  in- 
vestigation at  the  NHLI.  This  disease  has 
received  far  too  little  attention  until  re- 
cently and  should  be  the  target  of  in- 
tensive effort  as  a  result  of  legislation 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  now  pending 
in  the  House. 

In  the  field  of  blood  studies,  there  Is  a 
current  crisis  in  the  provision  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  blood  for  individuals 
who  require  it  for  surgery  and  other  pur- 
poses. Included  in  the  program  to  deal 
with  this  crisis  are  studies  in  the  im- 
provement of  transfusion  methods,  blood 
storage  and  preservation,  and  blood  frac- 
tionation into  its  component  parts  for 
various  special  uses.  Hei>atltis,  a  disease 
which  may  be  acquired  from  blood  trans- 
fusions, is  receiving  special  attention, 
with  studies  of  testing  methods  for  the 
presence  of  the  virus  in  blood  and  of 
antigens  for  control  of  the  disease.  Addi- 
tional research  is  needed  on  these  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  on  anticoagulation, 
hemodilution  and  plasma  substitutes.  An 
educational  program  is  urgently  needed 
to  attract  blood  donors  from  the  healthi- 
est elements  of  the  population.  All  of  this 
would  be  authorized  under  the  bill. 

The  medical  devices  program  of  NHLI 
seeks  to  tap  the  potential  of  the  new  field 
of  bioengineering.  It  has  a  mandate  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  mechanical 
devices  to  assist  and  monitor  patients 
with  chronic  heart  or  lung  disease.  There 
may  be  great  promise  in  the  development 
of  an  artificial  heart  £ind  an  artificial 
lung  to  take  over  the  function  of  the  fall- 
ing organs. 

This  program  is  coordinating  the  activ- 
ities of  the  academic  community,  medi- 
cal centers,  and  industry  to  achieve  reli- 
able and  efficient  mechanical  devices  to 
aid  pulmonary  and  cardiac  disease  pa- 
tients. I  believe  that  a  wide  variety  of 
scientific,  engineering  and  technical 
manpower,  much  of  It  unemployed  or 
imderemployed,  can  and  should  be  put 
to  work  on  these  life-saving  projects 
which  require  work  on  materials  develop- 
ment, control  systems,  miniaturization 
and  reliable  power  supplies. 

Specialized  centers  of  research — 
SCOR — are  now  being  developed,  and 
must  be  expanded,  to  concentrate  on 
high-priority  progi-ams  in  arteriosclero- 
sis, hypertension,  thrombosis,  and  pul- 
monary diseases. 

Each  center  will  be  concerned  with 
one  particular  dl.'iease  area  to  develop 
new  knowledge  in  prevention,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment,  and  to  facilitate  the  clin- 
ical applications  of  such  new  knowl- 
edge. 

Finally,  public,  professional  and  para- 
professional  information  and  education 
programs  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  dissemination  of  the  knowledge 
acquired  through  the  many  programs  of 
research  and  development  of  the  Na- 
tional Heart  and  Lung  Institute,  the 
American  Heart  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory  Dis- 
ease Association  and  other  voluntary 
agencies.  Both  the  general  public  and 
health  personnel  need  to  be  aware  of 
the  most  recent  information  on  the  pre- 


vention, diagnosis,  and  treatment  of 
heart  and  lung  diseases.  We  can,  in  this 
way,  best  use  the  knowledge  being  gained 
nbout  these  diseases  to  promote  and 
maintain  the  health  of  the  American 
people. 

Legislative  action  is  required  to  assure 
that  there  will  be  no  delay  whatsoever 
in  improving  the  means  to  fight  cardio- 
vascular, blood  and  pulmonary  diseases 
and  to  provide  the  resources  necessary 
to  exploit  the  numerous  leads  and  clues 
of  premature  disease  processes  in  these 
sytems.  The  proposed  National  Heart 
Lung  and  Blood  Act  of  1972  will 
strengthen  and  expand  the  authorities 
of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Insti- 
tute and  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  in  order  to  launch 
a  comprehensive  attack  on  heart,  lung 
and  blocd  diseases,  in  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  agencies  and  voluntary 
organizations. 

All  together,  the  bill  authorizes  $2.5 
billion  for  a  5-year  program.  For  fiscal 
year  1973,  it  authorizes  $270  million  for 
cardiovascular  disease,  $50  miUion  for 
blood  diseases  and  blood  banking,  $40 
million  for  pulmonary  disease,  $40  mil- 
lion for  information,  public  education 
and  professional  training,  and  $45  mil- 
lion for  bioengineering  of  devices  to  as- 
sist, replace  or  monitor  the  heart  and 
lungs.  These  1973  authorizations,  total- 
ing $445  million,  are  almost  double  the 
$232  million  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  cm-rent  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  potential  exists  to 
make  dramatic  progress  in  dealing  with 
the  number  one  cause  of  death — cardio- 
vascular disease — as  well  as  in  pulmo- 
nary and  blood  diseases.  Now  Is  the  time 
to  make  a  national  commitment  to  do 
so.  It  is  with  confidence  that  we  are  ready 
that  I  introduce  the  National  Heart, 
Lung  and  Blood  Act  of  1972. 1  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
and  of  the  three  articles  I  referred  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3046 

A  bill  to  provide  for  accelerated  research,  de- 
velopment training  and  public  education 
in  the  field  of  heart,  lung,  and  blood  disease 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TITLE 

Section  1.  That  this  Act  shall  be  known 
OB  the  "National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Act 
of  1972". 

STATEMENT      OP      flNOINOS      AND      PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  cardlovasculEir  disease  accounts  for 
more  than  one-half  of  all  deaths  in  the 
United  States; 

(2)  pulmonary  disease  Is  Increasing  In 
Incidence  and  severity  and  Is  a  leading  cause 
of  disability; 

(3 )  blood  disease  affects  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans and  a  supply  of  wholesome  blood  for 
transfusions  Is  essential  to  a  healthy  society; 

(4)  existing  knowledge  of  preventive 
measures  and  techniques  for  care  in  cardio- 
vascular, lung,  and  blood  diseases  Is  Inade- 
quately disseminated  to  and  used  by  pro- 
fessionals and  the  public,  thus  preventing 
the  rapid  reduction  In  the  incidence  and 
severity  of  these  diseases  wblcb  Is,  or  may  be, 
poesible; 
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(5)  a  great  potential  for  Improving  man- 
agement of  these  diseases  Is  offered  through 
the  development  and  refinement  of  tech- 
nological devices  to  assist,  replace,  or  moni- 
tor vital  organs  and  a  substantial  unused 
capacity  exists  In  our  engineering  and  scien- 
tific pools  to  work  on  such  problems; 

(6)  there  Is  a  need  to  involve  aU  appro- 
priate elements  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  as  well  as  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  voluntary  associations  In 
order  to  carry  out  a  comprehensive  public 
he.ilth  program  in  the  field  of  heart,  lung, 
and  blood  diseases. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  strengthen  and  expand  the  authorities  of 
the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  order  to  permit  a  comprehensive 
attack  on  heart,  lung,  and  blood  diseases. 

PROGRAM  COORDINATION   AND  MANAGEMENT 

Sec  3.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  Is  directed  to  develop  and  im- 
plement a  comprehensive  program  dealing 
with  heart,  lung,  and  blood  diseases  utilizing 
the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  and 
all  other  appropriate  elements  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
as  well  as  providing  for  cooperative  efforts 
with  other  Federal  agencies  and  voluntary 
associations. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  end  of  each  calendar  year, 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Department  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  with  regard  to  this  Act. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary,  In  carrying  out  hia 
functions  under  this  Act,  is  authorized — 

( 1 )  to  the  extent  that  he  deems  such  action 
to  be  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  his  func- 
tions under  this  Act,  to  appoint  not  more 
than  25  of  the  Fclentiflc,  professional,  and 
administrative  personnel  of  the  Department 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service,  and  he  may  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  personnel  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
sut)chapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  pay  rates,  at  rates  not  in  excess 
of  the  highest  rate  paid  for  GS~18  of  the 
General  SchedtUe  under  section  5332  of  such 
title; 

(2)  to  the  extent  that  he  deems  necessary 
to  recruit  specially  qualified  scientific  or 
other  professional  personnel  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
concerning  competitive  service  he  may  estab- 
lish the  entrance  grade  therefore  at  not  to 
exceed  two  grades  above  the  grade  other- 
wise established  for  such  personnel  under 
such  provisions  and  appoint  not  more  than 
50  such  persons  for  periods  of  time  which 
he  deems  appropriate; 

(3)  employ  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  6.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  research  into  the 
causes,  prevention,  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  cardiovascular  disease  (Including  clinical 
trials,  demonstrations,  and  administrative 
expenses)  $270,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973.  $275,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974.  $285,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975,  $295.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  $320,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1977. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  research  Into  the  causes, 
prevention,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  lung 
diseases  (including  clinical  trials,  demon- 
strations, and  administrative  expenses)  $40.- 


000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974.  $45,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  30,  1975,  $60,000,000  for  the' fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1976,  and  $70,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  jear  ending  June  30,  1977. 
(C)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  research  Into  the  causes, 
preveiitlon,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  blood 
diseas-  (Including  clinical  trials,  demonstra- 
tions, and  administrative  expenses)  and  for 
Improvement  of  blood  banking  programs, 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  $55,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  $55,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975.  $50,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1976,  and  $45,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977. 

(d)  There  are  htreby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  information,  public  educa- 
tion, and  professional  training  (Including 
iraiuliig  grants,  fellowships,  continuing  edu- 
cation, and  administrative  expcr.ses)  $40,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Julie  30,  1974,  $45,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975.  $50,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $55,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977. 

(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  research,  development,  and 
testing  (Including  administrative  expenses) 
of  technological  devices  to  assist,  replace,  and 
monitor  the  performance  of  the  heart  and 
lung,  $45,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  $55,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974.  $60,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1975,  $70,000,000  for 
ihe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
$85,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1977. 

TRANSFER    AUTHORITY 

Sec.  7.  Notwithstanding  any  limitation  on 
appropriations  for  any  program  of  activity 
under  section  6  of  this  Act  or  any  Act  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  such  program 
or  activity,  not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of 
the  amount  appropriated  or  allocated  for 
each  fiscal  year  from  any  appropriation  for 
the  purpose  of  allowlrg  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  any  such  progratn  or  activity  under  sec- 
tion 0  of  this  Act  may  be  transferred  and 
used  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  any  other  such  program  or  ac- 
tivity under  this  Act. 

OTHER     AUTHORITY     WITH     RESPECT     TO     HEART, 
LUNG,    AND    BLOOD    DISEASES 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  as 
superseding  or  limiting  the  functions  or  au- 
thorlty  of  the  Secretary,  or  of  any  other 
oHlcer,  agency,  or  advisory  council  of  the 
United  States,  relating  to  the  study  of  the 
causes,  prevention,  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  heart,  lung,  and  blood  diseases. 


Study  Links  Diet  to  Heart  Attacks:  Tests 
ON  Monkeys  Support  Theories  on  Cho- 
lesterol 

(By  Jane  E.  Brody) 
Anaheim,  Calif.,  Nov.  12 — University  of 
Chicago  researchers  have  produced  what  is 
perhaps  the  best  e.xperlmental  evidence  to 
dat€  that  the  typical  American  diet  fosters 
the  development  of  severe  hardening  of  the 
arteries,  the  main  cause  of  heart  attacks. 

The  study  also  indicated  that  a  "prudent" 
modification  of  the  American  diet — with  a 
reduction  in  saturated  fats,  cholesterol  and 
refined  sugar — could  avoid  the  development 
of  the  artery-clogging  disease  known  as  ar- 
teriosclerosis, which  accounts  for  more  than 
a  third  of  the  deaths  of  American  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  40  and  45.  ». 

The  study  was  done  with  rhesus  monkeys, 
which  are  very  like  humans  in  the  way  their 
body  metabolism  liandles  various  foodstuffs. 
When  middle-aged  male  rhesus  monkeys 
consumed  the  content  of  the  American  table 
diet  for  two  years,  they  suffered  three  times 
as  much  arteriosclerotic  disease  In  the  aorta. 


the  body's  main  artery,  as  did  monkeys  eat- 
ing the  prudent  diet. 

In  addition,  in  the  animals  on  tlie  average 
American  diet,  the  arteriosclerotic  deposits 
were  four  times  more  severe  than  those 
found  in  the  monkeys  who  ate  "sensibly," 
Dr.  Robert  Wissler  reported  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Heart  Association 
here. 

Dr.  Wissler  said  that  his  findings  supported 
what  studies  In  human  populations  "have  al- 
ready strongly  suggested— that  diet  Is  ex- 
tremely important  to  the  development  of  ar- 
teriosclerosis." 

Numerous  previous  studies  In  animals  have 
similarly  Indicted  the  American  diet  as  one 
of  the  causes  of  early  deaths  from  heart 
disease.  But  mcst  of  these  studies  Involved 
such  distant  relatives  of  man  as  the  rabbit, 
rat,  chicken  and  dog. 

Other  studies,  on  closer  relatives,  includ- 
ing the  rhesus  monkey,  have  been  criticizecj 
because  the  suspected  artery-damaging  in- 
gredients were  fed  to  the  animals  In  abnor- 
mal ways,  such  as  in  intravenous  feedings. 
In  the  Chicago  study,  the  monkeys  ate  the 
way  they  usually  do,  except  that  In  place  of 
a  stock  monkey  diet,  they  received  such 
foods  as  milk,  eggs,  roast  beef  and  pork, 
chicken,  cheese,  butler,  sugar,  potatoes,  car- 
rots, cereal,  fruit,  cake  and  Juice. 

The  "prudent"  diet  contained  many  of  the 
same  Ingredients,  but  less  or  none  of  the 
foods  heavily  laden  with  cholesterol  and  sat- 
urated fats.  These  Include  eggs,  cheese,  but- 
ter and  fatty  beef  and  pork.  Tlie  prudent  diet  , 
also  contained  less  than  the  amount  of  re- 
fined sugar  and  one-third  less  calories  than 
the  monkey's  average  American  diet. 

Dr.  Wissler  said  in  an  Interview  that  the 
monkeys  "loved"  both  diets  and  consumed 
them  with  such  delight  that  both  groups 
gained  a  fair  amount  of  weight. 

Dr.  Wissler,  who  is  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  pathology  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  said  that  the  "excess  calories"  in 
the  average  American  diet  probably  acceler- 
ated the  arterial  effects  of  cholesterol  and 
saturated  fats. 

He  noted  that  monkeys  who  eat  a  stock 
monkey  diet  hardly  ever  get  arteriosclerotic 
lesions. 

Report     From     the     Georgia     Heartland — 

Where  Being  White  and  Affluent  Has  Its 

Risks 

That  blacks  are  generally  less  prone  to 
coronary  heart  disease  than  whites  has  been 
acknowledged  for  several  years.  Nobody 
knows  why,  although  both  genetic  and  en- 
vironmental factors  are  thought  to  be  In- 
volved. However,  the  pattern  is  emerging 
more  clearly  as  new  details  become  available 
from  an  epidemiologic  Investigation  begun 
more  than  a  decade  ago  in  Evans  Cotmty,  Ga. 

This  study — the  only  total-community,  bl- 
raclal  study  in  the  U.S.— was  conceived  and 
subsequently  nurtured  by  Dr.  Curtis  G. 
Hames,  a  general  practitioner  in  Claxton,  the 
Evans  County  seat.  Starting  with  a  census  of 
the  population,  he  and  outside  investigators 
tmdertook  a  prevalence  survev  In  the  years 
1960  to  1962  (MWN,  Nov.  8,  '63) .  At  that  time 
nearly  all  persons  40  and  over  were  examined 
plus  half  the  number  of  those  between  15 
and  39  years  of  age — a  total  of  3,102  county 
residents;  these  were  then  divided  Into  ten 
subsamples  to  offset  any  examiner  variations. 
Now  a  follow-up  study  (1967  to  1969)  has 
provided  not  only  a  check  on  the  earlier  work 
but  has  explored  a  number  of  new  avenues, 
turning  up  some  surprises  among  the  con- 
firmations. 

A  group  of  papers  detaUing  these  results, 
some  of  which  are  still  being  evaluated,  is 
scheduled  for  publication  within  the  next 
few  months  In  the  Archives  of  Internal  Medi- 
cine. They  will  show,  among  other  things, 
that  If  you  want  to  escape  heart  attacks.  It 
helps  to  be  lean,  black,  poor,  nonsmoking, 
and  physically  active.  With  these  quallflca- 
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tlons,  one  apparently  can  eat  animal  fat, 
have  elevated  serum  cholesterol  levels,  en- 
dure high  blood  pressure,  and  demonstrate 
ECO  abnormalities  without  the  high  risks 
such  factors  ordinarily  entail. 

Checking  back  over  statistics  for  the  years 
between  the  original  survey  and  the  follow- 
up,  the  investigators  found  a  total  of  143  new 
cases  of  ischemic  heart  disease,  56  of  them 
fatal.  The  Incidence  among  white  men  was 
approximately  S'/i  times  that  among  black 
men.  confirming  the  prevalence  survey  data. 
This  contrasts  with  figures  for  the  country 
as  a  whole,  which  show  more  equality — 
3.8 '"o  against  3.2 To.  The  difference  is  perhaps 
explained  by  the  fact  that  few  bl-raclal  prev- 
alence studies  and  no  Incidence  studies  that 
Include  adequate  numbers  of  blacks  have 
been  conducted  outside  Evans  County. 

One  surprise  finding  In  the  incidence  study 
was  that  differences  noted  earlier  'n  the  heart 
disease  rates  between  affluent  and  poor 
whites  had  disappeared  In  the  intervening 
years.  The  1960-1962  data,  applied  to  a  social 
status  yardstick  that  takes  Into  account  most 
modern  symbols  of  affluence,  showed  a  coro- 
nary heart  disease  rate  of  99  per  thousand 
for  the  more  affluent  portion  of  the  white 
population,  compared  with  Just  40  per  thou- 
sand for  the  less  affluent.  In  the  1967-1969 
incidence  survey,  though,  this  gap  had  nar- 
rowed to  84/1000  against  81/1000. 

Another  striking  finding  in  the  new  study 
confirms  a  relationship  noted  in  the  earlier 
survey  between  coronary  heart  disease  and 
physical  activity — but  wlih  a  twist.  Not  only 
do  the  highest  rates  of  coronnrj'  heart  disease 
occur,  us  might  be  expected.  In  tiie  most 
sedentary  segments  of  the  population,  but  in 
the  lowest-incidence  group — sharecroppers 
and  farm  laborers — whites  turn  out  to  be  no 
more  coronary-prone  tiian  blacks.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  physical  activity  rath- 
er than  race  may  be  the  n>ain  protection 
against  coronary  disease.  But  Dr.  Hames 
w.irns  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  from 
some  otl^er  findings  that  exercise  may  be  an 
effective  shield  only  above  seme  as  yet  un- 
defined threshold  of  exertion. 

Among  the  black-white  differences  that 
have  emerged  In  the  study: 

Hematocrit  levels  correlate  with  disease 
risk  In  white  males,  confirming  certain  of 
tlie  Pramlngham,  Mass.,  findings.  Evans 
County  data  show  that  a  white  man  v/ith  a 
hematocrit  reading  of  50  or  above  runs  2.3 
times  fis  much  risk  of  coronary  heart  disease 
as  one  with  a  hematocrit  of  40  or  less.  But 
no  such  relationship  wn?  found  In  blacks. 

EGG  abnormalities  are  approximately  twice 
as  common  In  blacks  as  In  whites.  Some  45^0 
of  black  men  and  54^;  of  black  women  In 
the  county  show  at  least  one  ECG  abnor- 
mality, compared  with  only  25  r^  of  white 
men  and  22' i  of  white  women.  But.  oddly, 
the  higher  Incidence  of  ECG  anomalies  la 
blacks  carries  no  higher  risk,  at  least  not  In 
males.  The  study  shows  that  black  men  with 
"any  of  the  specified  abnormalities"  had  no 
greater  CHD  incidence  than  those  with  none. 
And  no  abnormality  except  left  axis  deviation 
carried  any  risk  for  black  women.  In  con- 
trast, four  types  of  ECG  findings  correlate 
wUh  higher  rates  of  he.irt  disease  in  white 
women,  and  any  one  of  the  specified  ab- 
normalities Is  enough  to  increase  the  risk  In 
white  men.  The  relationship  of  ECG  ab- 
normalities to  coronary  heart  disease  rates 
In  white  males  Is  similar  to  what  has  been 
observed  elsewhere  In  the  country,  but  the 
pattern  found  in  black  men  resembles  more 
what  has  been  found  In  Jamaica  and  South 
Africa. 

Blood  pressure  was  found  to  be  higher  In 
black  men  (154.0/96.5  average  In  ages  15 
through  74)  than  In  white  men  (140./87.7), 
and  higher  in  black  women  (161.6/98.1)  than 
white  (143.6  87.3). 

Cardiac  enlargement  and  left  ventricular 
hyptertrophy  both  occur  with  greatest  fre- 
quency In  black  females,  with  black  males 


coming  second  in  CE  but  white  females  sec- 
ond m  LVH. 

Cholesterol  levels  tend  to  be  lower,  on 
average,  among  blacks  than  whites,  despite 
a  higher  consumption  of  animal  fats  by 
blacks.  But  in  those  blacks  who  do  have 
serum  cholesterol  levels  In  the  high  range, 
the  risk  of  CHD  Is  less  than  In  v/hltes. 

Beta  lipoprotein  are  higher  In  white  men 
than  In  black. 

Triglycerides  are  consistently  higher  in 
whites,  but  gamma  globulins  are  consistent- 
ly >ugher  In  blacks  la  each  class  of  immuno- 
globulin; this  difference  Is  significant  at  the 
5':'c  level  In  the  gamma-G  fraction  only. 

The  Evans  County  studies  have  approached 
the  relationship  between  smoking  and  coro- 
nary heart  disease  In  several  different  ways. 
When  studying  the  Incidence  of  CHD  among 
occupational  groups,  the  investigators  made 
one  analysis  showing  that  farmers  who  were 
smokers  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  or  had 
been  smokers,  had  an  age-adjusted  CHD  rate 
of  93.7  per  thousand,  compared  with  59.6  for 
nonsmoking  farmers,  158.2  for  smoking  non- 
farmers,  and  98.3  for  nonsmoking  nonf arm- 
ors. A  racial  comparison  based  on  the  whole 
of  the  country's  adult  population  Indicated 
that  white  nonsmokers  had  a  CHD  rate  of 
52.7  per  thousand,  black  nonsmokers  Just  9.8, 
white  smokers  101,  and  black  smokers  only 
32.5.  In  other  words,  a  black  smoker  seems 
to  run  a  considerably  smaller  risk  of  coronary 
heart  disease  than  does  a  white  nonsmoker. 

Still  another  study,  based  on  question- 
naires sent  to  a  sampling  of  white  men  In 
the  relatively  affluent  and  therefore  rela- 
tively hisrh-risk  category,  turned  up  the  fol- 
lowing CHD  Incidence  per  thousand: 

Never  smoked 70 

Had  smoked  but  stopped 48 

Smoke   fewer   than    10/day 105 

Smoke   10  to  20  per  day 138 

Smoke  more  than  20  per  day 160 

"The  Interesting  thing  about  this,"  notes 
Dr.  Hames,  "Is  that  the  ones  who  had  smoked 
but  gave  It  up  actually  had  lower  rates  of 
coronary  heart  disease  than  those  who  had 
never  smoked  at  all.  We  discussed  this  In  a 
bull  session  up  at  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, and  the  con.sensus  was  that  people 
who  had  the  guts  to  quit  probably  had  a 
little  bit  extra  going  for  them." 

"We  saw  the  same  thing,"  comments  Dr. 
William  Kannel,  director  of  the  Framing- 
ham  heart  project.  "There  wasn't  a  signifi- 
cant difference  statistically,  but  the  risk 
among  former  smokers  was  lower  than  among 
nonsmokers.  Why?  Perhaps  long-time  smok- 
ers who  quit  have  passed  the  test;  those 
with  compromised  cardiovascular  systems 
have  already  fallen  by  the  wayside.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  ex-smokers  are  very  health-con- 
scious. But  remember  that  health  can  affect 
smoking  habits.  Prospective  studies  might 
show  that  those  who  gave  up  smoking  be- 
cause a  doctor  told  them  to  are  still  at  risk 
and  may  be  worse  off  than  before." 

The  Evans  County  studies  may  have  also 
resolved  a  question  millions  of  smokers  ask 
themselves  every  year.  If  I  give  up  smoking 
but  then  put  on  weight,  won't  my  risk  of 
heart  disease  be  just  as  great?  The  answer 
appears  to  be  no.  A  study  of  white  men  to 
determine  the  combined  effects  of  smoking 
and  body  weight  in  the  seven  years  since  the 
1960-1962  survey  showed  that  those  who 
smoked  subsequently  developed  coronary 
heart  disease  at  the  rate  of  150  per  thousand 
if  they  were  heavy  and  80  per  thousand  if 
they  were  lean.  Heavy  nonsmokers  had  a 
rate  of  only  64.  and  lean  nonsmokers  51. 

During  the  87  months  between  the  preva- 
lence survey  and  the  follow-up  examination, 
cerebrovascular  disease  developed  In  94  per- 
sons in  Evans  County,  53  of  whom  were  .qtlll 
alive.  The  Incidence  of  stroke  among  white 
men  (4.7  per  thousand  per  year)  was  almost 
four  times  that  found  in  white  women  and 
more  than  twice  that  reported  for  white  men 
In  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  rates  in 


black  men  and  women  were  approximately 
equal  (5.8/thousand/year),  but  there  were 
too  few  patients  of  either  sex  to  ensure  sta- 
tistical validity.  Hypertension  seemed  to  in- 
crease stroke  risk  In  all  groups,  but  not  cho- 
lesterol levels. 

In  studying  the  relationship  of  weight  to 
cerebrovascular  disease — a  somewhat  con- 
troversial subject  because  of  conflicting  re- 
ports from  other  sources — the  Evans  County 
Investigators  focused  on  weight  gain  after 
age  30  on  the  theory  that  this  might  be  the 
biologically  important  process  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  disease.  They  found.  In  effect, 
that  both  weight  at  age  20  and  degree  of  sub- 
sequent weight  gain  exert  an  independent 
effect  on  the  incidence  of  stroke  in  the  white 
male  population  studied.  Men  who  were  com- 
paratively lean  at  age  20  (less  than  150 
pounds)  and  gained  less  than  30  pounds  In 
subsequent  years  had  a  stroke  rate  of  38 
per  thousand;  the  rate  for  heavy  men  who 
gained  less  than  30  pounds  was  62.  Lean  men 
who  gained  more  than  30  pounds  had  a  rate 
of  59,  heavies  who  gained  as  much,  90. 

No  correlation  was  found  between  weight 
at  age  30  and  subsequent  weight  gain,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Ischemic  heart  disease. 

Many  of  the  research  projects  carried  out 
with  the  Evans  County  epidemiologic  data 
have  been  only  peripherally  related  or  totally 
unrelated  to  cardiovascular  disease.  For  ex- 
ample, a  search  through  the  more  than  20,- 
000  blood  samples  collected  In  the  county 
turned  up  one  patient  with  Au  antigens  and 
severe  hepatitis,  and  played  a  role  in  docu- 
menting an  association  betw-een  the  two.  And 
there  have  been  ecological  Investigations  and 
studies  of  viral-antibody  prevalence.  In  one 
of  the  latter,  blood  samples  are  being  used  In 
an  effort  to  link  herpes  virus  Type  II  to  cer- 
vical cancer. 

But  the  primary  business  of  the  study  is 
stUl  cardiovascular  disease,  and  the  Investi- 
gators have  recently  been  concentrating  on 
some  heretofore  insufficiently  explored  fields 
that  Dr.  Hames  hopes  will  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  of  ischemic  heart  disease.  In- 
terlocking studies  of  exercise,  stress,  cate- 
cholamines, and  platelet  aggregation  are  be- 
ing run. 

Part  of  the  "fight-or-fllght"  mechanism  de- 
veloped In  man  during  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion is  the  release  of  epinephrine  and  no- 
repinephrine under  stress — a  catecholamine 
release  accompanied  by  an  increase  In  plate- 
let stickiness,  a  precursor  to  thrombus  for- 
mation. This,  of  course,  must  have  been  na- 
ture's way  of  helping  prehistoric  man  to  sur- 
vive, lessening  his  risk  of  bleeding  to  death 
In  combat. 

Tests  done  in  Evans  County  with  24-hour 
urine  samples  from  a  sizable  segment  of  the 
population  have  shown  that  the  more-afflu- 
ent, coronary-prone  group  passes  about  50fo 
more  norepinephrine  than  do  poorer,  lower- 
risk  Individuals.  The  theory  now  Is  that  the 
affluent,  "hlgh-achlever"  types  not  only  lead 
a  more  stressful  life  but  react  differently  to 
stress  than  do  low  achievers. 

Recognizing  that  degrees  of  psychological 
stress  vary  widely  among  individuals.  Dr. 
Hames  and  his  collaborators  have  used  phys- 
ical stress — treadmill  exercise  to  just  below 
maximum  cardiac  output — in  studymg  cate- 
cholamine release.  Here  they  found  that  af- 
fluent whites  pour  out  about  twice  as  much 
norepinephrine  as  do  poor  blacks. 

These  results  have  led  logically  to  studies  of 
blood  coagulation.  Using  the  Born-O'Brien 
optical  density  method,  which  measures 
light  transmitted  through  platelet-rich 
plasma,  the  Evans  County  Investigators  have 
charted  the  clumping  of  platelets  In  the 
blood  of  stressed  Individuals.  Dr.  Hames  will 
be  reporting  on  these  studies  later  this  year, 
but  one  preliminary  conclusion  he  draws 
from  the  work  is  that  chronic  exercise  ap- 
pears to  decrease  the  platelet-aggregation  re- 
sponse to  stress  and  is  thereby  protective. 
The  sedentary  person,  on  the  other  hand. 
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responds  to  a  surge  of  unaccustomed  activity 
with  acute  release  of  catecholamines  and  ex- 
cessive platelet  aggregation. 

Also  under  Investigation  Is  the  prevalence 
of  the  five  known  lipid  transport  systems,  and 
the  degree  of  morbidity  and  mortality  asso- 
ciated with  each.  The  various  lipoprotein 
fractions  are  being  separated  out  from  the 
Evans  County  blood  samples  at  Center  for 
Disease  Control  laboratories  In  Atlanta. 

Other  allquots  of  blood  are  sent  regularly 
to  Oslo,  Norway,  and  Florence,  Italy,  where 
they  are  subjected  to  genetic  marker  tests 
that  may,  hopefully.  Isolate  one  or  more  fac- 
tors involved  in  the  genetic  determination  of 
the  various  lipoprotein  fractions.  "If  we  can 
learn  more  about  the  genetics  of  llpldemlas," 
says  Dr.  Hames,  "some  time  In  the  future, 
wlien  we  get  to  the  point  where  we  can  ma- 
nipulate genes.  It  may  be  possible  to  Intervene 
to  modify,  say  a  genetic  tendency  to  hyper- 
cholesteremia." 

The  word  "Intervention"  Is  heard  with  In- 
creasing frequency  In  conversations  among 
Evans  County  researchers.  They  have  now 
embarked  on  preventive  intervention  stud- 
ies of  hypertension.  With  more  than  1,000 
c.ises  of  hypertension  identified  In  the  com- 
munity. Dr.  Hames  believes  these  studies  can 
develop  data  and  refine  methods  that  could 
serve  as  models  for  work  In  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Furthermore,  the  introduction  of 
this  kind  of  preventive  medicine  in  Evans 
County  adds  a  new  wrinkle  to  the  health  care 
available  to  many  of  his  patients.  Dr.  Hames, 
for  all  this  research,  still  considers  that  care 
to  be  his  main  responsibility. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Dec.  10,  1971] 

Program   To   Combat   Heart   Disease   Urged 

BY    Panel,    CrriNo    Arteriosclerosis    Epi- 

DKiUC 

Washington. — A  National  Institutes  of 
Health  advisory  committee,  warning  that 
death  and  disease  from  arteriosclerosis 
"have  reached  epidemic  proportions  in  the 
U.S.,"  called  for  a  new  national  program  to 
combat  heart  disease. 

Tiie  committee,  composed  of  non-govern- 
ment experts,  urged  that  the  President  ap- 
point a  commission  to  plan  such  a  program 
and  that  a  major  expansion  in  spending  be 
undertaken  by  NIH's  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute  for  research,  edvtcatlon  and 
prevention. 

The  group,  chaired  by  Dr.  Elliot  V.  New- 
man of  Vanderbllt  University,  estimated  the 
first-year  costs  of  such  an  undertaking  at 
S120  million  and  second-year  outlays  at 
$175  million.  The  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute's  budget  for  the  current  year  Is 
$232  million  and  total  NIH  spending  for 
medical  research  is  currently  $1.4  billion. 

Arteriosclerosis  is  the  thickening  or  "hard- 
ening" of  the  blood-vessel  walls  sometimes 
caused  by  deposits  of  cholesterol  and  other 
fatty  substances.  The  condition  leads  to  a 
variety  of  circulatory  problems,  producing 
heart  attacks,  strokes  and  other  types  of 
vascular,  or  blood  vessel  disease. 

The  advisory  group  said  au  estimated  845.- 
000  Americans  are  hospitalized  each  year  for 
heart  disease,  370,000  for  strokes,  288,000  for 
hypertension,  or  high  blood  pressure,  and 
104.000  for  other  problems  produced  by  arte- 
riosclerosis. The  group  maintained  that 
;. early  36  million  ^merlcau  adults  are  af- 
flicted by  cardiovascular  diseases  that  pro- 
duce more  than  one  million  deaths  each 
year.  Cardiovascular  disease  is  by  far  the 
leading  medical  cause  of  death  In  the  U.S. 

at  least  an  initial  step 
The  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute, 
which  called  for  the  study  by  the  advisory 
group,  is  eager  to  proceed  with  certain  rec- 
ommendations as  at  least  an  Initial  step.  Dr. 
Theodore  Cooper,  institute  director,  esti- 
mates that  running  a  series  of  four  clinical 
trials  designed  to  obtain  essential  answers  to 
proper  prevention  and  treatment  of  heart 


disease  would  cost  from  $112  million  to  $125 
million  over  a  seven-to-10-year  period. 

The  institute  has  benefited  from  major  in- 
creases In  its  budget  in  previous  years  and  is 
obviously  seeking  another  increase  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year  to  cover  the  costs  of  some 
of  these  activities.  The  Nixon  administra- 
tion's new  cancer  program,  on  Its  way  to 
being  enacted  by  Congress,  has  produced  au 
increased  and  fierce  competition  for  research 
funds  among  the  components  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  The  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  and  heart  re- 
searchers outside  the  government  have  been 
fearful  that  the  emphasis  on  cancer  will  de- 
tract from  the  needs  they  foresee  in  the  fight 
against  heart  disease. 

The  report  on  arteriosclerosis,  they  believe, 
is  likely  to  serve  as  a  significant  document 
in  future  struggles  within  the  administra- 
tion and  on  Capitol  Hill  for  allocation  of 
medical  research  funds. 

effect  of  reducing  "risk"  factors 

The  four  clinical  trials  Dr.  Cooper  hopes  to 
undertake  would  attempt  to  determine  the 
effect  of  reducing  three  major  "risk"  factors 
bolieved  to  play  the  predominant  role  In  pro- 
ducing heart  disease.  These  factors  are  ele- 
vated levels  of  cholesterol  and  other  fatty 
substances  in  blood  serum,  hypertension  and 
cigarette  smoking. 

The  trials  would  Include: 

A  small  test  Involving  about  250  people  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health's  Clinical 
Center  to  determine  the  effect  of  low^ering 
fat  levels  by  diet  and  drugs. 

A  larger  trial  Involving  about  3.600  people 
conducted  elsewhere  for  the  same  purpose. 

A  trial  involving  10,000  to  11.000  people  to 
determine  the  Impact  on  heart  disease  of 
lowering  high  blood  pressure  and  to  find  out 
why  so  many  people  appear  to  be  reluctant 
to  undergo  drug  treatment  for  this  condi- 
tion. 

Another  "multi-factor"  risk  trial  involving 
10,000  to  11,000  people  to  determine  the  effect 
of  treating  all  three  risk  factors,  fat  levels, 
high  blood  pressure  and  cigarette  smoking. 


By  Mr.  CASE: 

S.  3408.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  hospitals,  medical 
schools,  or  medical  installations  for  the 
central  administration  of  a  program  of 
training  for  interns  or  residents.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  will  pave  the 
way  for  the  development  of  a  medical 
school  and  veterans  hospital  in  southern 
New  Jersey.  The  legislation  will  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  hospitals, 
medical  schools,  or  medical  installations, 
and  residency  training.  Appropriated 
funds  can  be  used  to  pay  a  medical 
school  for  the  cost  of  training  during  the 
time  the  intern  or  resident  serves  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital. 

Construction  of  a  medical  school  and 
hospital  is  very  important  and  I  have 
urged  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  set  aside  funds  for  this  pro- 
gi-am.  However,  imless  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  legislative  authoriza- 
tion to  enter  into  formal  agreements  with 
a  medical  school,  the  program  carmot  get 
underway.  At  this  time  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration does  not  have  the  authority 
to  do  this. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  has 
already  passed  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  requires  only  Senate  action. 


It  is  similar  to  a  draft  proposal  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration  to  the  91st 
Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3048 
A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  enter  Into  agreements 
with  hospitals,  medical  schools,  or  medi- 
cal installations  for  the  central  adminis- 
tration of  a  program  of  training  for  in- 
terns or  residents 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4114  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  deleting  "(b)"  at  the  beginning 
of  subsection  (b)  end  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "(b)  (1) "  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(2)  In  order  to  more  efficiently  carrj'  out 
the  provisions  of  pi^ragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Administrator  may  contract  with 
one  or  more  hospitals,  medical  schools,  or 
medical  installations  having  hospital  facili- 
ties and  participating  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration In  the  training  of  interns  or  res- 
idents to  provide  for  the  central  administra- 
tion of  stipend  payments,  provision  of  fringe 
benefits,  and  maintenance  of  records  for  such 
interns  and  residents  by  the  designation  of 
one  such  institulicn  to  serve  as  an  agency  for 
this  purpose.  The  Administrator  may  pay 
to  such  designated  central  administration 
agency,  without  regard  to  any  other  law  or 
regulation  governing  the  expenditure  of  Gov- 
ernment moneys  either  in  advance  or  In 
arrears,  an  amount  to  cover  the  cost  for  the 
period  such  intern  or  resident  serves  in  a 
Veteraiis'  Administration  hospital  of  (A) 
such  stipends  as  hxed  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  parasrraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection, 
(B)  hospitalization,  medical  care,  and  life 
Insurance,  and  any  other  employee  benefits 
as  are  agreed  upon  by  the  participating  in- 
stitutions for  the  period  that  such  intern 
or  resident  serves  in  a  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital,  (C)  tax  en  employers  pur- 
suant to  chapter  21  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  where  applicable,  and  In  addi- 
tion. (D)  an  amount  to  cover  a  pro  rata  sl-;are 
of  the  cost  of  expense  of  such  central  ad- 
ministrative agency.  Any  amounts  paid  by 
the  Administrator  to  such  fund  to  cover  the 
cost  of  hospitalization,  medical  care,  cr  life 
Insurance  or  other  employee  benefits  shall  be 
In  lieu  of  any  benefits  cf  like  nature  to  which 
such  Intern  or  resident  may  be  entitled  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  the  acceptance  of  stipends 
and  employee  benefits  from  the  designated 
central  administrative  agency  shall  consti- 
tute a  waiver  by  the  recipient  of  any  claim 
he  might  have  to  any  payment  of  stipends 
or  employee  benefits  to  which  he  may  b*?  tr.- 
titled  under  this  title  or  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Notwithstanding  tlie  foregoing, 
any  period  of  service  of  any  such  Intern  or 
resident  in  a  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital shall  be  deemed  creditable  service  for 
the  purposes  of  section  8332  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  agreement  may  fur- 
ther provide  that  the  designated  central  ad- 
ministrative agency  shall  make  all  appropri- 
ate deductions  from  the  stipend  of  each  in- 
tern and  resident  for  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral taxes,  maintain  all  records  pertinent 
thereto  and  make  proper  deposits  thereof, 
and  shall  maintain  all  reccrds  pertinent  to 
the  leave  accrued  by  each  Intern  and  resident 
of  the  period  during  which  he  serves  in  a 
participating  hospital.  Including  a  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital.  Such  leave  may  be 
pooled,  and  the  Intern  or  resident  may  be 
afforded  leave  by  the  hospital  in  which  he 
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Is  serving  at  the  time  the  leave  Is  to  be  used 
to  the  extent  of  his  total  accumulated  leave, 
whether  or  not  earned  at  the  hospital  In 
which  he  Is  serving  at  the  time  the  leave  Is 
to  be  afforded." 


By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  3049.  A  bill  to  provide  minimum 
standards  in  connection  with  certain  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  State  and 
local  correctional,  penal,  and  pretiial 
detention  institutions  and  facilities; 

S.  3050.  A  bill  to  assist  urban  criminal 
justice  systems  on  an  emergency  ba.sis 
in  those  cities  whose  personal  security, 
economic  stability,  peace  and  tranquility 
are  most  impaired  and  threatened  by 
the  alarming  rise  in  the  commission  of 
serious  crime:  and 

S.  3051.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
State  and  local  criminal  justice  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  alleviating  criti- 
cal shortages  in  qualified  professional 
and  paraprofessional  personnel,  partic- 
ularly in  the  corrections  components  of 
.such  systems,  in  developing  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  enlightened  personnel  re- 
cruitment training  and  employment 
standards  and  programs  and  for  other 
purposes.  Ordered  to  be  held  at  the  desk. 

TIIREE-PAIIT    CRIME    PACKAGE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  vio- 
lence and  disorder  within  our  Nation's 
prisons  seems  only  recently  to  have  ex- 
ploded in  the  public  consciousness.  Yet  it 
has  always  been  there — inherent  to  oiu' 
corrections  system,  forever  simmering  be- 
nei.th  the  surface. 

Violence  within  the  prison  walls — at 
Attica.  San  Quentin,  and  in  scores  of 
other  prisons — is  the  sure  consequence 
of  a  criminal  justice  .system  which  hard- 
ens, retards,  and  dehumanizes  in  the 
name  of  corrections.  Despite  the  indis- 
putable crime  and  human  wreckage  that 
grow  out  of  the  American  penal  com- 
plex, we  have  been  unwilling  as  a  people 
to  act  for  genuine  reform. 

I  am  today  introducing  the  remainder 
of  a  package  of  four  anticrime  bills  which 
I  believe  are  designed  effectively  to  begin 
to  cope  with  critical  aspects  of  thi.s  issue. 
These  measm-es  deal  with  the  problems 
of  prisoners'  rights  and  criminal  recidi- 
vism: the  shortage  or  qualified  custodial 
and  rehabilitative  corrections  personnel: 
and.  emergency  funding  for  local  crimi- 
nal justice  reform.  The  bills  are: 

The  National  Correctional  Standards 
Act. 

The  Emergency  Urban  Crime  Reduc- 
tion Act. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Professions  De- 
velopment Act. 

The  "snake  pit"  conditions  to  which 
we  have  routinely  consigned  Incarcerated 
criminal  ofrendei"s  in  a  number  of  major 
prison  institutions  are  incompatible  with 
the  fundamental  ethic  of  any  civilized 
society  and  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  recognize  that 
our  punishment  of  the  incarcerated  has 
sometimes  been  vicious  and  almost  al- 
ways improductive.  We  have  been  con- 
tent with  self-deception  and  half  truths 
concerning  the  fate  of  those  ever-in- 
creasing streams  of  men  who  pom-  into 
our  prisons,  and  out,  and  then  back  again 
in  a  mindless  and  tragic  cycle  of  psychic 
and  physical  violence. 


Three  years  ago,  the  Congress  set  a 
priority  for  national  crime  control,  a  pri- 
ority for  making  our  streets  safe,  and  our 
homes  secure.  The  Nixon  administration 
and  many  State  and  local  criminal  justice 
agencies  have  made  some  real  progress 
toward  that  goal. 

But  there  can  be  no  real  safety  or  se- 
curity, or  any  lasting  solution  to  the 
problem  of  increasing  rates  of  crime  un- 
til we  deal  effectively  with  the  problem 
of  the  repeat  offender.  And  we  cannot 
begin  to  deal  with  recidivism  as  long  as 
we  fail  to  recognize  that  a  basic  respect 
for  the  humanity  of  evei-y  man  must  be 
the  haUmark  of  any  humane  system  of 
justice. 

The  corrections  comiionent  of  our  crim- 
inal justice  system  still  suffers  from  a 
plethora  of  ills:  a  lack  of  public  support 
and  understanding,  piecemeal  program- 
ing and  understafnng,  overcrowded, 
and  unsanitary  conditions,  universal 
treatment  of  the  prisoner  as  having  few 
rights,  a  lack  of  facilities  for  job  train- 
ing and  education,  and  totally  inade- 
quate funding. 

Tlie  Congress  must  finally  give  im- 
mediate and  careful  attention  to  this 
issue  in  all  of  its  aspects.  This  includes 
corrections  manpower  development,  cor- 
rections rehabilitation  sei-vices,  includ- 
ing job  training  and  job  placement — and 
only  last  week  I  introduced  with  Senator 
Hart  "the  Comprehensive  Correctional 
Training  and  Employment  Act" — correc- 
tions education  services,  construction, 
and  renovation  of  correctional  facilities, 
decentralized  community  corrections 
programs,  and  in  my  view,  the  critically 
important  and  traditionally  neglected 
issue  of  prisoners'  rights. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  the  size  of 
the  problems  attendant  to  effective  cor- 
rectional rehabilitation.  And,  there  are 
hardened  criminal  offenders  who  are 
beyond  any  hope  of  peaceful  reintegra- 
tion into  our  society,  and  who  will  stub- 
bornly resist  our  best  efforts.  And  our 
people  have  a  right  to  insist  that  they 
be  protected  from  surh  offenders. 

But  there  are  many  who  can  be  reha- 
bilitated and  yet  inhiunan  prison  condi- 
tions inconsistent  with  our  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  with  any  commonsense  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  only  lead  to 
recidivism.  The  failure  to  recognize  this, 
and  to  make  it  a  fundamental  operating 
principle  within  every  jail,  prison,  cor- 
rection, and  detention  facility  in  the 
Nation  makes  no  sense  from  a  moral, 
legal,  or  pragmatic  view. 

Morally,  there  is  no  basis  for  the 
proposition  that  the  commission  of  a 
crime  against  society  allows  society  to 
destroy  the  personal  integrity  of  human 
beings  by  stripping  away  all  of  their 
legal  and  human  rights.  The  idea  Ihat  we 
should  use  prisons  to  sweep  away  what 
some  might  consider  "human  garbage" 
is  repugnant  to  the  very  ethics  upon 
wliich  our  Nation  was  founded. 

Legally,  the  Federal  courts  have  held 
that  proportionality  in  punishment  is  a 
constitutional  requisite  and  that  inmates 
are  protected  from  imreasonable  action 
by  corrections  authorities  by  the  due 
process  and  equal-protection  provisions 
of  the  14th  amendment.  The  view  that 
conditions  in  a  jail  alone  can  be  so  bad 


as  to  violate  the  eighth  amendment  ban 
against  cruel  and  unusual  punishment 
has  gained  new  support  in  State  and 
Federal  courts  in  recent  years. 

Pragmatically,  too,  inmates  should  be 
treated  as  human  beings.  It  violates  com- 
monsense to  expect  a  man  who  has  been 
brutalized  and  hardened  to  be  kindly 
disposed  to  a  society  which  has  not  only 
imprisoned  him — and  in  some  instances 
"caged"  would  be  the  more  apt  word- 
but  which  has  tormented  him  as  well. 

Our  corrections  system  cannot  hope  to 
do  its  job  under  the  kind  of  conditions 
which  are  common  in  many  prisons  and 
detention  facilities  throughout  the 
country.  The  variety  of  indignities  com- 
monly suffered  by  inmates  ranging  from 
sexual  attacks,  inadequate  food,  heat, 
and  medical  attention  to  the  despair  of 
men  without  hope  debases  and  degrades 
our  society  as  a  whole  in  their  eyes.  Un- 
less our  corrections  system  can  impart 
to  inmates  a  sense  of  ethical  values— 
which  is  to  say,  some  genuine  belief  in 
the  humaneness  of  society,  and  its  wiU- 
ingness  to  accept  them  as  members  if 
they  will  abide  by  its  rules— no  amount 
of  new  funding  will  reform  the  system 
and  rehabilitate  those  who  are  within  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  therefore  alter 
the  structure  of  the  prison  system  itself. 
The  overall  philosophy  and  policy  that 
governs  that  system  and  the  attitudes  of 
the  public,  of  corrections  administrators 
and  custodial  personnel,  and  of  inmates 
themselves  are  central  to  this  issue.  The 
relationship  between  staff  and  inmates, 
and  a  reexamination  and  sharpening  of 
goals  and  fundamental  objectives  are 
matters  which  are  really  at  the  core  of 
our  problem  with  the  American  prison 
s.vstem.  The  Nation's  corrections  admin- 
istrators, and  those  who  have  been  com- 
mitted to  criminal  justice  reform  must 
take  a  primary  leadership  role  in  this 
effort. 

The  first  bill  I  introduce  today,  the 
National  Correctional  Standards  Act, 
would  establish  national  minimum 
standards  of  policy  for  the  treatment  of 
inmates  and  improved  institution-inmate 
relationships. 

The  standards  would  be  developed— 
consistent  with  13  general  objectives  set 
out  in  the  bill — following  public  hearings, 
by  an  independent  Commission  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Its  members  would 
bo  broadly  representative  of  experience 
in  fields  related  to  corrections  and  crimi- 
nal justice  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal level. 

Following  presentation  to  the  Attorney 
General,  the  standards  could  not  be 
changed,  except  by  majority  vote  of  the 
Commission.  It  is  important  to  empha- 
size that  the  standards  would  not  be  de- 
veloped, legislated  and  mandated  by 
Congress,  but  rather  by  those  who  have 
been  closest  to  the  problem. 

The  standards  would  then  be  applica- 
ble to  LEAA  which  would  administer  all 
of  its  corrections  grant  programs  under 
the  act  in  accordance  with  the  standards. 
They  would  also  be  applicable  to  the  Fed- 
eral prison  system.  The  Commission 
would  be  required  to  complete  its  work 
within  1  year  from  the  time  of  its 
appointment. 
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The  bill  provides  that  all  State  and  lo- 
cal correctional  departments  must  pro- 
mulgate and  implement  within  a  reason- 
able time  the  minimum  standards  so 
established,  or  face  a  cutoff  of  Federal 
funds  from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration. 

The  standards  will  deal  not  only  with 
"legal  rights."  but  also  with  the  adminis- 
trative policy  standards  that  govern  sig- 
nificant aspects  of  the  daily  existence  of 
the  irmiate.  The  13  general  objectives 
that  the  bill  sets  out  for  consideration  by 
the  Commission  can  be  summarized  in 
four  categories: 

First,  minimum  standards  to  promote 
respect  for  the  human  rights  of  inmates. 
Here  we  are  dealing  with  the  basic  needs 
of  the  prisoner  for  adequate  food  and 
medical  care,  sanitary  living  conditions, 
recreation  facilitations,  hygienic  needs 
and  freedom  from  sexual  attacks  and 
abuse.  They  will  also  cover  regulations 
pertaining  to  the  sending  and  receiving 
of  mail,  including  the  opening,  censor- 
ing, and  confiscation  of  correspondence, 
the  right  to  commimicate  with  the  out- 
side world,  at  least  with  family  and 
friends,  access  to  legal  assistance,  the 
right  to  vote,  and  visting  privileges. 

Second,  here  standards  will  apply  to 
the  establishment  of  mechanisms  to  raise 
issues  relating  to  the  basic  conditions 
under  which  inmates  live,  the  improve- 
ment of  such  conditions  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  grievances  of  all  kinds.  There  is  a 
critical  lack  of  communication  between 
prisons.  Some  prison  systems  are  now 
experimenting  with  a  citizen  ombuds- 
the  inmates  and  the  policymakers  in  the 
man  who  fulfills  this  function.  Tliey  will 
also  deal  with  the  publication  and  notice 
to  inmates  of  rules  governing  their  con- 
duct and  the  conduct  of  correctional  per- 
sonnel, and  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
adjudicating  charges  for  violations,  mini- 
mum and  maximimi  penalties,  and  forms 
of  punishment. 

Third,  here  standards  will  relate  to 
the  utilization  and  employment  of  pro- 
fessional and  paraprofessional  minority 
group  personnel  and  to  the  provision  of 
bilingual  minimum  education  services. 
Race  is  clearly  an  extremely  dangerous 
problem.  Nearly  all  of  the  guards  and 
prison  officials  in  many  prisons  are  white. 
Increasing  numbers  of  inmates  are  black. 
Puerto  Rican,  and  Mexican-American. 
Racial  antagonism  is  thereby  reinforced 
and  frequently  sparks  the  flash  point  of 
prisoner  unrest. 

Fourth,  here  standards  will  relate  to 
special  rules  applicable  to  the  incarcera- 
tion or  detention  of  those  who  have  been 
charged  with,  but  not  convicted  of  any 
crime,  those  who  are  juvenile  delinquents 
and  youth  offenders,  those  who  are  felons 
and  misdemeanants,  and  persons  of  dif- 
ferent sex.  In  many  local  corrections  sys- 
tems, including  New  York  City's  thou- 
sands of  persons  detained  prior  to  trial — 
all  presumed  to  be  innocent  until  proven 
guilty — live  under  more  serious  depriva- 
tion than  those  who  have  been  convicted. 
We  must  begin  to  address  this  situation 
and  provide  realistically  for  the  rights  of 
such  persons. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  Federal  level, 
President  Nixon  has  moved  to  establish 
corrections    reform    as    an    important 


priority  of  his  administration.  The  ex- 
penditures of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  for  this  purpose 
have  increased  from  6  percent  of  its  total 
spending  in  fiscal  1969  to  more  than  32 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1971.  In  its  first 
year  of  operations.  1969  LEAA  spent  $2.5 
million  on  corrections.  In  fiscal  1971  it 
allocated  $59  million,  and  in  fiscal  1971 
that  figure  rose  to  $178  million.  In  the 
current  fiscal  year.  LEAA  corrections 
spending  is  expected  to  reach  $250,000,- 
000. 

In  1971,  the  Amendments  to  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act, 
while  providing  substantial  new  pro- 
gram and  funding  authority  under  part 
E,  required  that  States  and  localities 
give  particular  attention  to  developing 
and  operating  community-based  facili- 
ties, including  diagnostic  services,  half- 
way houses,  probation,  and  work  release 
programs.  I  believe  that  rehabilitation 
programs  of  this  nature  have  the  greatest 
chance  of  succeeding.  I  applaud  this  sig- 
nificant progress,  but  am  gravely  con- 
cerned about  other  aspects  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

I  have  been  advised  that  LEAA's  first 
national  jail  census  revealed  that  more 
than  one-half  of  the  inmates  of  these  in- 
stitutions had  not  been  convicted  of  a 
crime,  but  were  either  awaiting  trial  or 
were  being  held  for  other  authorities. 
These  jails  held  more  than  160.000  pris- 
oners, almost  8,000  of  whom  were  juve- 
niles. 

Of  the  3,300  jails  in  cities  and  counties 
of  more  than  25,000  population,  85  per- 
cent had  no  recreational  or  education 
facilities,  50  percent  had  no  medical  fa- 
cilities, and  25  percent  had  no  visiting 
facilities.  More  than  25  percent  of  the 
cells  were  in  buildings  more  than  50  years 
old.  and  6  percent  of  the  cells  were  in 
buildings  more  than  100  years  old. 

In  my  own  city  of  New  York,  inferior 
medical  care  in  our  overcrowded  jails  has 
been  identified  as  a  key  factor  in  several 
of  the  25  deaths — including  eight  sui- 
cide.s — that  have  occurred  in  New  York 
jails  so  far  this  year.  Six  of  the  eight 
inmates  wi.o  committed  suicide  were 
heroin  addicts,  seven  were  less  than  23 
years  old.  and  seven  had  not  been  con- 
victed, but  were  awaiting  trial.  The  New 
York  City  jail  system  operates  at  161 
percent  capacity.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
inmates  there  are  awaiting  trial,  50  per- 
cent of  them  are  heroin  addicts,  and 
there  are  only  171  hospital  beds  avail- 
able for  the  more  than  400  inmates  who 
require  psychiatric  care. 

Beyond  the  questions  of  minimal  medi- 
cal care  and  overcrowded  facilities,  lie 
the  even  more  basic  issues  of  adequate 
food,  heat,  and  sanitan-'  conditions,  uni- 
form disciplinary  rules,  recreation,  visit- 
ing privileges,  procedures  for  the  media- 
tion of  grievances  and  the  establishment 
of  right^s  for  iiimates.  These  are  the  same 
issues  which  have  bred  a  deep  and  resent- 
ful disrespect  for  the  social  order,  and 
have  caused  the  explo.sions  and  disorders 
at  Attica.  Rahv.ay  State  Prison.  San 
Quentin.  and  so  many  other  pri.sons  and 
detention  facilities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

In  many  such  facilities  tl^erc  is  no  .sys- 
tematic plan  for  inmate  recreation,  in- 


door or  out.  and  no  education  or  job 
training  program  of  any  kind.  Inmates 
remain  locked  in  their  cell  blocks  vir- 
tually all  day:  many  of  the  toilet  and 
shower  facilities  are  unusable  or  imsani- 
tar>'.  and  discipline  is  enforced  and  pun- 
ishment awarded  without  regard  to  any 
uniformly  applied  criteria  and  system  of 
rational  procedures.  Meaningful  com- 
munication and  under.standing  between 
inmates  and  correctional  officials  is  lack- 
ing. 

The  New  York  City  Department  of 
Corrections  is  addressing  tlii.s  latter  prob- 
lem, and  has  recently  rubmited  tn  LEA.A 
a  proposal  for  a  program  to  train  and 
hire  some  200  correction  assistants,  who 
would  provide  a  communications  link 
between  inmates  and  officers,  and  pro- 
vide as.sistance  to  bcth  in  seeking  better 
relations,  and  more  meaningful  and  fre- 
quent contact  for  the  inmate  with  his 
family  and  community.  The  New  York 
City  Legal  Aid  Society  is  also  seeking 
solutions  to  these  problems.  Working  with 
a  $163,000  grant  from  the  New  York 
State  Office  of  Crime  Control  Planning. 
it  has  established  a  special  prisoners' 
rights  litigation  unit  to  rejDresent  inmates 
in  city  and  State  prisons  in  disputes  con- 
cerning treatment  and  living  conditions. 
The.se  are  imiovative  and  i)romising  pro- 
grams and  deserve  our  maximum  sup- 
port. 

The  National  Correctional  Standards 
Act.  if  it  becomes  law,  will  assist  and 
facilitate  the  transformation  of  our  cor- 
rections system  in  a  most  substantial 
way.  Many  of  the  reforms  which  would 
be  the  subject  of  the  Commission's  at- 
tention have  already  been  initiated  in 
various  ways  in  local  correctional  de- 
partments. 

New  York  City,  for  example,  has  pub- 
lished and  issues  to  all  inmates  coming 
into  the  Manhattan  House  of  Detention 
a  comnilation  of  its  rules  and  regula- 
tions, in  the  English  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages. But,  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
that  most  be  done.  I  urge  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  to  consider  this  bill 
carefully. 

Mr.  President,  my  second  bill  is  the 
Criminal  Justice  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1971.  I  believe  it  to  be  an 
indispensable  part  of  any  comprehensive 
strategy  to  improve  our  performance  in 
correctional  rehabilitation.  It  is  a  neces- 
saiy  complement  to  the  National  Correc- 
tional Standards  Act,  wnich  I  have  just 
introduced. 

We  cannot  continue  to  ask  our  cor- 
rectional departments  and  agencies  at 
the  State  and  local  level  to  accept  the 
kinds  of  responsibility  we  have  long 
given  to  them  without  providing  ade- 
quate resources  for  recruitment,  train- 
ing, and  employment  of  their  profession- 
al personnel. 

We  cannot  ask  them  to  raise  their 
standards  of  performance  and  to  take 
on  more  ambitious  goals  and  profoundly 
difficult  objectives  without  a  commit- 
ment to  respond  on  their  is.sue. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1963  by  creating  a  new  part  J,  "Criminal 
Justice  Professions  Development."  It 
v;onld  establish  and  support  a  national 
network   of  regional   crime  and   dclin- 
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quency  centers  which  would  serve  as 
training  institutions  for  students  and 
practitioners  of  criminal  justice,  cen- 
tralized channels  for  recruitment  of 
criminal  justice  personnel,  consultation 
centers  for  criminal  justice  agencies  and 
relevani  professional  schools,  and  re- 
search centers  for  basic  and  applied 
studies  of  criminal  justice. 

The  professional  staff  of  such  centers 
would  be  composed  of  personnel  drawn 
both  from  the  academic  community, 
primarily  in  the  fields  of  law,  clinicial 
psychology,  psychiatry,  social  work,  and 
public  administration,  as  well  as,  from 
the  practicing  agencies  of  criminal  jus- 
tice. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  increased 
academic  assistance  for  corrections  sys- 
tems professional  personnel,  including 
probation  and  parole  officers.  A  3-year 
$35,000,000  authorization  is  recom- 
mended to  provide  such  assistance  for 
study  and  training  in  academic  subjects 
related  to  correctional  administration 
and  rehabilitative  services. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Presidential  Advisory 
Council  on  Criminal  Justice  Professions 
Development,  an  annual  assessment  of 
criminal  justice  manpower  needs  by  the 
Attorney  General,  and  authorize  a  na- 
tional criminal  justice  professions  re- 
cruitment program. 

Recognizing  that  recruitment  and 
compensation  of  new  personnel  is  an 
absolute  necessity,  the  bill  would  also 
authorize  LEAA  to  make  grants  to  State 
ond  local  corrections  departments  and 
agencies  to  aSsLst  them  in  the  recruit- 
ment, employment,  and  compensation  of 
professional  and  paraprofessional  per- 
sonnel. 

This  v,ou!d  apply  to  administrative, 
custodial,  rehabilitative,  medical,  and 
other  per.sonn?l,  consistent  with  criteria 
established  by  LEAA.  In  any  event,  not 
more  than  one -third  of  any  grant  could 
be  expended  for  the  compensation  of  cus- 
todial personnel. 

Also,  any  grantee  would  have  to  provide 
fdequnte  assurances  that — 

Fir -.t,  Fedrral  funds  would  not  be  used 
to  supplant  State  and  local  funds; 

Second,  personnel  standards  and  pro- 
grams reflect  the  most  advanced  and  en- 
lightened practices  and  objectives:  and 
Third,  the  applicant  is  making  prog- 
rc.<;s  in  improving  the  recruitin<i.  organi- 
zation training,  and  education  of  person- 
nel engaged  in  correctional  activities. 

In  1971  LEAA  will  expend  in  bloc 
grants  and  discretionary  funding  a  total 
of  $18,144,000  for  personnel,  recruitment, 
and  training  throughout  the  national 
criminal  justice  system.  Under  part  E, 
providin';'  exclusively  for  corrections  im- 
provements, the  total  expenditure  is  only 
$3,350,000.  While  there  is  some  additional 
spending  for  corrections  under  part  C  of 
the  act,  the  largest  share  of  funds  in 
this  area  has  gone  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment component  of  criminal  justice. 

My  bill  would  authorize  an  additional 
840,000,000  for  corrections  during  the 
next  3  years. 

Mr.  President,  my  third  bill,  the  Emer- 
gency Urban  Crime  Reduction  Act  of 
1971,  seeks  two  basic  objectives  which  I 
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think  are  essential  to  any  new  grant-in- 
aid  legislation  in  the  criminal  justice 
area: 

First.  Specific  priority  uses  to  which 
the  funds  mu.st.  in  part,  be  put  which  are 
reasonably  calculated  to  produce  short- 
term  results  in  reducing  crime  rates  in 
urban  areas. 

Second.  The  initiation  of  some  genuine 
Ion:j-term  reform  in  each  of  the  three 
component  parts  of  the  local  criminal 
justice  system— police,  courts,  and  cor- 
rections. 

The  measure  would  concentrate  a  pro- 
po.sed  authorization  of  $300  million  for 
each  of  the  next  3  years  in  the  central 
cities  having  the  highest  crime  rates  in 
the  country.  The  President  would  de.sig- 
nate  as  many  as  25  cities  as  "emergency 
crime  areas." 

This  designation  would  be  based  upon 
the  number  of  crimes  per  1.000  inhab- 
itants committed  in  each  particular  city. 
The  figures  u^ed  would  be  taken  from  the 
uniform  crime  reports  published  each 
year  by  the  FBI.  During  each  year,  the 
selected  cities  would  receive  a  direct 
grant  based  upon  two  factors:  first,  popu- 
lation: and  second,  rank  in  the  crime  in- 
dex. Particular  allocations  v.ould  be 
baspd  on  both  of  those  factors. 

On  the  city  k'vel  the  funds  will  be  ad- 
riinistertd  by  a  commission  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  of  each  designated 
city.  Tlie  commi.<:sion  shall  consist  of  a 
representative  from  the  police  force,  a 
representative  from  the  judician'.  a  rep- 
resentative from  the  corrections  depart- 
ment, and  selected  community  represent- 
atives to  reflect  a  cross  sectiori  of  the 
citv  on  the  commission.  The  comnii,ssion 
will  have  flexibility  within  tha  threo 
stated  areas  to  determine  the  specific 
projects  and  the  specific  ways  in  which 
the  city's  ■zrant  funds  will  be  sncnt.  The 
cities  will  be  encouraged  to  develop  in- 
novative programs  in  the  th'-ee  target 
areas  and  to  make  everv  effort  drastical- 
ly to  reduce  the  crime  rate  on  an  emer- 
gen^-y  basis. 

The  basic  purpo.'-e  of  this  legislation  is 
to  sharpen  the  focus  of  the  fight  rg.oin.st 
crime  and  to  direct  the  necessary  funds 
into  areas  where  they  are  most  needed. 
The  overall  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Justice 
Department  and  each  year  the  desig- 
nated cities  will  be  required  to  file  a  re- 
port detailins  what  has  been  done  in 
the  three  critical  areas. 

The  only  restriction  on  the  use  of  the 
money  allocated  to  the  cities  is  that  it 
must  be  used  in  three  areas,  for  upgrad- 
ing the  police  force,  improving  the  court 
system,  and  revamping  the  correctional 
system. 

The  bill  establishes  priorities:  for  .spe- 
cific anticrime  programs,  with  one-third 
of  each  city's  total  allotment  going  for 
police,  one-third  for  courts  and  one-third 
for  corrections.  In  each  of  these  three 
areas  priority  projects  may  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to  programs  designed  to: 
P^irst,  strengthen  the  police  cor!\ponent 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  by  utiliz- 
ing civilian,  unarmed,  surveillance,  and 
patrol  teams  in  local  areas,  working  un- 
der the  direct  supervision  of  police  au 
thorities,  new  police  narcotics  enforce 


ment  programs  in  city  school  systems, 
and  administrative  machinery  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies; 

Second,  improving  the  courts  compo- 
nent by  increasing  the  eni,-;iency  of  crimi- 
nal court  procedures,  providing  alterna- 
tives to  the  bail  bond  system  and  estab- 
lishing, on  a  trial  basis,  pretrial  services 
agencies:  and 

Third,  improving  the  corrections  com- 
ponent by  facilitating  the  recruitment 
and  training  of  custodial  and  rehabilita- 
tive correctional  personnel,  as  well  as 
parole  and  probation  officers,  providing 
separate  detention  facilities  for  juve- 
niles, including  authorization  to  renovate 
existing  correctional  facilities  and  leas- 
ing additional  facilities  for  such  purposes. 
Mr.  President,  these  three  bills  or  any 
other  legislation  are  not  the  whole 
answer.  The  issue  of  crime  in  our  society 
is  the  outgrowth  of  dramatic  change  in 
our  society  which  must  be  confronted,  in 
a  larger  sense,  by  the  Congress,  the 
States,  our  local  communities,  and  the 
people  themselves. 

But  so  long  as  the  misguided  maiming 
of  human  beings  remains  institutional- 
ized in  our  criminal  justice  system,  so 
will  the  cycle  of  crime  and  punishment, 
and  more  crime,  accelerate  and  trap  us 
all. 

The  roots  of  the  chaos  in  our  penal 
system  are  in  a  misconception  of  what 
that  system  and  our  society  should  and 
must  do  for  those  who  are  consigned  to 
exist  with  it.  While  the  requirements  of 
both  human  dignity  and  order  within 
our  prisons  must  be  met,  the  lesson  of 
the  prison  tragedies  must  be  that  human 
dignity  and  mutual  respect  carmot  be- 
come the  casualties  of  oiu-  emotions. 
For  those  on  both  sides  of  the  issue  who 
would  use  terror,  fear,  accusations,  and 
polarizations  we  must  deny  them  their 
opportunity  to  dictate  our  policy. 

We  need,  instead,  to  be  a  people  who 
will  sustain  a  strong  effort  to  insure  a 
system  of  justice  which  will  respect  and 
encourage  the  full  humanity  of  each  man 
and  woman  within  the  prison  walls,  as 
well  as  kin  and  friends  outside,  and  raise 
the  moral  health  of  the  community- 
while  recognizing  the  frustration  and 
difficultiGs  of  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  resnonsibility  of  true  rehabilitation. 
Mr.  President.  I  send  the  three  bills 
to  the  desk  for  introduction  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bills  be  held  at  the  desk 
without  being  referred  or  printed  until 
the  close  of  business  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  3049 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Correctional 
Standards  Act." 

DECLARATION   OP  POUCT 

Sec.  2(a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  the  problems  symptomlzed  by  riots  and 
disorder  In  federal,  state  and  local  correc- 
tional Institutions,  spring  in  part,  from  a 
failure  of  the  corrections  system  to  cope  ef- 
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fectlvely  with  the  dehumanizing  causes  of 
discontent  within  our  prisons.  Our  correc- 
tions system  cannot  hope  to  do  Its  Job  under 
the  kind  of  conditions  which  are  common 
m  many  prison  and  detention  facilities 
throughout  the  country.  The  variety  of  in- 
dignities commonly  suffered  by  Inmates 
ranging  from  sexual  attacks,  inadequate  food 
and  medical  attention  to  the  despair  of  men 
without  hope  debase  and  degrade  our  so- 
ciety as  a  whole.  Unless  our  corrections  sys- 
tem can  impart  to  a  larger  proportion  of  in- 
mates a  sense  of  ethical  values — combined 
with  effective  rehabilitative  services,  includ- 
ing job  training  and  placement — no  amount 
of  new  funding  will  reform  the  system,  re- 
habilitate inmates,  and  reduce  the  escalating 
rates  cf  recidivism  and  violent  crime  in  our 
society. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Act  to  require 
the  formulation  and  application  of  a  more 
explicit  and  responsive  set  of  national  stand- 
ards to  guide  the  federal  role  in  the  reform 
of  the  corrections  component  of  federal,  state 
and  local  criminal  Justice  systems. 

Sec.  3.  Section  454  of  title  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  454  (a)  The  President  shall,  within 
sixty  days  after  enactment  of  this  section, 
in  consultation  with  the  Attorney  General, 
appoint,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  a  national  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Correctional  Stand- 
ards. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  fifteen 
members,  who  shall  be  appointed,  by  and 
with  the  advise  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
from  among  persons  who  are  broadly  rep- 
resentative of  experience  In  the  fields  of  cor- 
rectional administration  and  rehabilitation 
at  the  federal,  state  and  local  level,  proba- 
tion and  parole  services,  correctional  man- 
power and  training  activities,  law,  the  so- 
cial and  behavioral  sciences,  and  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations  engaged 
In  correctional  rehabilitation  programs  and 
overall  correctional  reform.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  selected  by  the 
President  from  among  the  members,  except 
that  such  Chairman  shall  be  selected  from 
the  private  sector  and  shall  not  be  an  officer 
of  any  federal,  state  or  local  governmental  de- 
partment or  agency. 

(1)  It  shall  b2  the  duty  of  the  Commission 
within  one  year  of  Its  appointment  to  estab- 
lish minimum  standards  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  correctional  and  pre-trial  de- 
tention institutions  and  facilities,  consist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  subnaragraph  (d) 
of  this  section,  and  to  hold  public  hearings 
on  the  proposed  standards  prior  to  submit- 
ting its  final  recommendations  to  the  At- 
torney General  for  his  approval.  Eight  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  but  a  lesser  number  may  conduct 
hearings. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
sixty  days  after  Its  final  recommendations 
are  submitted  under  this  section. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman,  or  at  the  call  of  a  majorltv 
of  the  members  thereof. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  shall  approve  the 
.standards  as  a  whole  or  secure  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Commission  by  majority  vote 
of  its  members  to  changes  therein.  Upon  ap- 
proval, such  standards  shall  be  published  and 
shall  be  applicable  to  all  correctional  and 
pre-trial  detention  facilities  receiving  fed- 
eral financial  assistance,  or  in  which  pro- 
grams receiving  federal  financial  assistance 
are  operated  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(1 )  The  Administration  shall  not  make  any 
grant  under  this  Act  to  any  State  planning 
agency,  unit  of  general  local  government,  or 
combination  of  such  units,  unless  the  appli- 
cant (a)  provides  satisfactory  assurances 
that  such  grant  will  be  employed  to  Im- 
plement the  minimum  standards  established 
under  this  section  by  the  Commission  within 


a  reasonable  time,  and  (b)  demonstrates,  fol- 
lowing the  establishment  of  such  minimum 
standards,  that  such  standards  are  being  im- 
plemented to  the  reasonable  satisfaction  of 
the  Administrator. 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  take  what- 
ever action  Is  necessary  to  assure  that  all 
federal  correctional  institutions  meet  the 
standards  established  by  the  Commission 
under  this  section. 

(d)  To  the  extent  practicable  and  con- 
sistent with  the  findings  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  of  other  public  and  private  orga- 
nizations and  agencies  the  minimum  stand- 
ards established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  (1)  of  this  section  shall  relate  to — 

(1)  the  maintenance  of  the  physical  and 
mental  health  of  persons  detained  within 
correctional  departments  and  agencies  in- 
cluding the  quality  of  medical,  hospital,  and 
infirmary  facilities  and  services,  and  the 
availability  of  physicians,  psychiatric  and 
psychological  counselling,  therapy  for  dr\jg 
us-rs  and  alcoholics,  adequate  food  services 
and  appropriate  facilities  for  exercise  and 
recreation; 

(2)  the  personal,  hygienic  necessities  of  In- 
mates, Including  availability  of  soap,  towels, 
showers,  laundry  services,  and  the  Inspection 
and  compliance  of  correctional  and  deten- 
<  ion  facilltlrs  with  local  health  and  sanitary 
codes; 

(3)  the  availability  of  bilingual  programs 
for  the  basic  and  vocational  education  and 
training  of  inmates.  Including  library 
services; 

(4)  the  publication  and  notice  to  Inmates 
of  rules  governing  the  conduct  of  persons 
detained  In  correctional  Institutions  and 
detention  facilities,  and  of  correctional,  cus- 
todial and  administrative  personnel,  and 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  In  adjudicating 
charges  for  violations  of  such  rules,  and  the 
minimum  and  maximum  penalties  applicable 
to  such  violations; 

(5)  the  Impartial  hearings  and  adjudica- 
tion of  complaints  and  grievances  concern- 
ing discipline  or  other  actions,  policies  or 
practices  of  a  correctional  department  or 
agency,  or  any  employee  thereof.  Including 
the  feasibility  of  ombudsman  or  similar 
.services; 

(6)  the  forms  of  discipline  and  punishment 
that  may  be  administered  as  well  as  the 
procedural  practlor-s  applicable  to  the  dis- 
position of  disciplinary  actions  against  in- 
mates resulting  in  loss  of  good  time,  loss  of 
privileges,  restricted  confinement  within  the 
general  population,  or  punitive  segregation 
for  a  specified  period; 

(7)  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
sending  and  receiving  of  mall.  Including  the 
opening,  censoring,  and  confiscating  of  corre- 
spondence, and  the  transmitting  of  written 
material  for  publication; 

(8)  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to 
visitation  opportunities  afforded  to  Inmates, 
rnd  the  use  of  telephone  service  for  com- 
munication with  family,  attorneys,  and 
others; 

(9)  rules  and  regulations  governing  eligi- 
bility for  parole  and  probation,  the  disposi- 
tion of  applications  for  such  action  and  the 
publication  and  notice  to  inmates  of  such 
procedures; 

(10)  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to 
the  registration  of  Inmates  eligible  to  vote 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  state  and 
local  law; 

(11)  rules  and  regiUatlons  pertaining  to 
the  availa.3lllty  and  frequency  of  religious 
services,  including  counseling; 

(12)  the  employment  and  utilization  of 
custodial,  administrative  and  rehabilitative 
professional  and  para-professional  personnel 
who  are  representative  of  minority  groups, 
and 

(13)  special  rules  and  regulations  appli- 
cable to  the  Incarceration  and  detention  of 
those  who  have  been  charged  with,  but  not 
convicted  of  any  crime,  those  who  are  Jtive- 


n!le  delinquents  and  youth  offenders,  those 
who  are  felons  and  misdemeanants,  and  per- 
sons of  difl'erent  sex. 

(e)(1)  Members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  full  time  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall  serve  without  additional 
csmpensatlon.  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  in  the  Commission.  Members  of 
the  Commission  from  private  life  shall  receive 
$125  per  diem  while  engaged  in  the  actual 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission, plus  remibursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  neces.sary  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compen.satlon  of  such 
mission,  plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
gard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  ccm- 
petitlve  service,  and  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 5,  and  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  5,3  of 
such  title,  relating  to  classification  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates. 

(3)  The  Commission  may  procure.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3109 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  the  temporary 
or  intermittent  services  of  experts  or  consult- 
ants. Persons  so  employed  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  bv  the  Com- 
mission, but  not  in  excess  of  $75  per  diem, 
including  travel  time.  While  away  from  his 
home  or  regular  place  of  business  in  the  per- 
formance cf  services  for  the  Commission, 
5=uch  person  may  be  allowed  travel  e.\penses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Qov- 
•ernment  service  employed  Intermittently. 

(4)  The  Commission  shall  secure  directly' 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  information  necessary  to  enable  It  to 
carry  out  Its  duties  under  this  section.  Upon 
request  of  the  chairman,  such  department  or 
agency  shall  furnish  such  Information  ex- 
peditiously to  the  Commission. 

(f )  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $500,000  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  Act. 

S.  3050 
Re  it  enacted  by  the  Sevntr  ar\d  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Canqrrss  assemblrd.  That  this 
Act  may  be  citfd  as  the  "Emergency  Urban 
Crime  Reduction  Act". 

statement  of  findings  and  purpose 

Sec.  2.  fa)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

( 1 )  the  securltv,  economic  stability,  peace 
and  tranquility  of  many  of  the  cities  of  the 
Nation  are  threatened  by  an  alarmlne  rLse 
in  th^  commission  of  serious  crime,  and  by 
an  Incidence  of  personal  Injury  and  death 
from  crime  which  is  higher  In  the  United 
States  than  In  any  other  Industrial  nation 
in  the  world: 

(2)  the  only  genuine,  long-range  solution 
to  the  problem  of  crime  is  (A)  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  the  causes  of  crime  and 
the  conditions  which  br^ed  despair  and  so- 
cial and  economic  deprivation,  (B)  a  more 
effective  and  better  equipped  law  enforce- 
ment capability.  (C)  a  vastly  Improved  cor- 
rectional system  which  actually  rehabilitate 
a  significantly  larrrer  ntimber  of  offenders 
than  are  currently  being  rehabilitated  un- 
d^r  present  proprams,  (D)  a  more  efficient 
court  system,  adequately  supported  by  the 
collateral  services  so  vital  to  the  effective 
administration  of  Justice,  including  the 
prosecution,  defense,  probation  and  parole 
of  offend-rs.  and  (E)  a  more  effective  treat- 
ment and  comprehensive,  rehabilitation  of 
Individuals  who  are  addicted  to  narcotic 
drugs,  particularly  heroin,  together  with  the 
elimination  of  the  illicit  sources  of  supply 
of  such  drugs; 

(3)  experience  has  shown  that  the  devel- 
o,-)nient,  administration,  and  delivery  of  ef- 
fective  programs   designed   to   bring   about 
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reform  of  the  entire  criminal  Justice  system 
pose  extremely  difficult,  complex  and  long 
term  problems  for  the  offender,  the  state, 
and  the  local  community.  These  difficulties 
require  a  comprehensive  approach,  and  the 
wholesale  cooperation  of  law  enforcement, 
correctional  and  Judicial  authorities  at  the 
local,  state  and  national  level,  the  mass 
media,  the  professions,  civic  action  groups, 
employers,  employees,  and  other  public  and 
private  agencies.  Individuals,  and  organiza- 
tions; 

(4)  the  escalating  rates  of  violent  crime, 
particularly  within  the  victim  communities 
of  the  economically  disadvantaged  In  our 
major  cities,  require  emergency  financial  as- 
sistance designed  to  bring  aboxit  some  rea- 
sonably rapid  reduction  In  the  level  of  crime. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  au- 
thorise the  Attorney  General  to  make  grants 
and  provide  technical  assistance  to  cities  In 
the  United  States  where  the  need  to  combat 
crime  Is  greatest.  In  order  to  permit  those 
cities  to  strengthen  police  protection,  to  Im- 
prove the  administration  of  the  local  courts, 
and  to  reform  and  rehabilitate  the  local  cor- 
rectional system,  thereby  effecting  a  demon- 
strable reduction  In  the  level  of  serious 
crime  In  such  areas  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  .?300, 000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal 
years  thereafter. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  eligible  cities  that  have 
applications  approved  under  section  5  to 
pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  carry- 
ing out  the  project-s  described  In  such  ap- 
plications. 

ALLOTMENTS   TO    ELIGIBLE    CITIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  Act  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  eligible  cities  on  tlie  basis  of  the 
population  and  crime  index  of  each  such  city. 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "eligible  city"  means  any 
city  determined  by  the  Attorney  General  to 
be  among;  the  first  twenty-five  cities  in  the 
United  States  on  a  crime  index  prepared  by 
him  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  term  "crime  index"  means  a  list- 
ing of  designated  cities  in  the  United  State.=;. 
having  a  population  of  at  least  250,000  per- 
sons, which  shall  be  determined  by  the  At- 
torney General  after  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, and  shall  be  based  upon  the  number 
of  reported  homicides,  rapes,  robberies,  ag- 
gravated assaults,  burglaries,  arsons,  lar- 
cenies over  $50,  kidnappings,  auto  thefts  and 
other  felonies  accompanied  by  the  use  or 
threatened  use  of  force  or  violence  per  100,- 
000  inhabitants  of  each  such  city. 

(c)  The  crime  Index  and  the  population 
of  each  eligible  city  shall  be  determined  by 
the  A'torney  General  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  .satisfactory  data  available  to  him  for 
each  fiscal  year. 

(d)  If  the  Attorney  General  determines 
that  any  portion  of  an  eligible  city's  allot- 
ment for  a  fiscal  year  will  not  be  required 
by  such  city  for  the  period  such  allotment 
is  available,  that  portion  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  and  during  such  period  as  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  fix,  to  other  eligible  cities 
In  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to 
such  eligible  cities  for  such  year,  but  with 
such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such 
other  eligible  cities  being  reduced  to  the 
extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  which  the  Attor- 
ney General  estimates  such  eligible  city 
needo  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  period 
for  carrying  out  such  portion  of  its  applica- 
tion approved  under  this  Act,  and  the  total 


of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  real- 
lotted  among  the  eligible  cities  whose  pro- 
portionate amounts  are  not  so  reduced.  Any 
amount  reallotted  to  an  eligible  city  under 
this  subsection  during  a  year  shall  be  deemed 
part  of  Its  allotment  under  subsection  (a) 
for  such  year. 

APPLICATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  An  eligible  city  desiring  to 
receive  its  allotment  of  federal  funds  under 
this  Act  shall  submit  an  application,  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
and  other  requirements  as  the  Attorney 
General  may  establish  under  section  6.  Each 
.such  application  shall— 

(1)  provide  for  the  administration  of  the 
programs  and  projects  to  a  Criminal  Justice 
Coordinating  Council  consisting  of  fifteen 
persons  appointed  by  the  chief  executive  of 
such  city  from  among  persons  who  are 
broadly  representative  of  and  experienced  in 
the  fields  of  law  enforcement,  courts,  proba- 
tion and  parole,  correctional  Institutions,  ed- 
ucation, law,  tlie  social  sciences,  the  be- 
havioral sciences,  and  the  general  public; 

( 2 )  set  forth  a  program  for — 

(A)  strengthening  the  police  component 
of  the  criminal  Justice  system  within  such 
city,  including  but  not  limited  to  projects 
designed  to — 

(I)  facilitate  the  recruitment  and  train- 
ing of  new  law  enforcement  personnel; 

(II)  Improve  the  organizational  systems 
and  administrative  machinery  of  law  en- 
training and  utilizing,  where  feasible,  civilian 
personnel  to  perform  administrative  and 
clerical  and  other  duties  heretofore  per- 
formed by  professional  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel; 

(ill)  establish,  organize  and  support  auxil- 
iary police  organizations,  consisting  of  un- 
armed citizen  volunteers,  whose  purpose  is  to 
assist  and  suppleme'it  the  efforts  of  duly 
constituted  law  enforcement  agencies  In  pa- 
trolling, surveillance  and  other  crime  preven- 
tion activities,  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  law  enforcement  authorities;  and 

(Iv)  avoid  and  prevent  the  use  and  distri- 
bution of  narcotics  and  Improve  the  enforce- 
ment of  narcotics  laws  generally,  and  In  co- 
operation with  local  boards  of  education,  pro- 
vide for  more  effective  identification  and 
elimination  of  sources  of  the  supply  of  nar- 
cotics within  elementary  and  secondary 
school  systems  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

(B)  reforming  the  courts  components  of 
the  criminal  Justice  systems  within  such  city, 
Including  but  not  limited  to  projects  de- 
signed to — 

(1)  Improve  the  efficiency  of  criminal  court 
procedures,  including  the  appointment  of 
professional  court  administrators; 

(il)  improve  the  efficiency  of,  and  where 
needed,  increase  the  number  of  Judges  try- 
ing criminal  cases,  and  of  professional  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  prosecution,  defense,  pro- 
bation, parole,  and  social  welfare  work  In 
connection  with  the  disposition  of  criminal 
cases; 

(ill)  refine  and  apply  uniformly  criteria  for 
the  pretrial  detention  of  persons  charged 
with  criminal  offenses  who  are  held  without 
bail  or  who  are  unable  to  obtain  ball; 

(Iv)  provide  alternatives  to  the  bail  bond 
system,  including  but  not  limited  to  model 
demonstration  programs  involving  the  fund- 
ing of  bail  by  non-profit,  private  corpora- 
tions, and  community  release  programs,  and 

(v)  establish,  on  a  demonstration  basis, 
pretrial  services  agencies  authorized  to  main- 
tain effective  supervision  and  control  over, 
a:id  to  provide  supportive  services  to  de- 
fendants relea.sed  prior  to  trial.  Including  the 
collection,  verification  and  reporting  of  in- 
formation pertaining  to  the  conditions  of  re- 
lease of  such  persons,  and  the  operating  or 
leasing  of  appropriate  facilities  for  the  cus- 
tody or  care  of  such  persons,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  residential  halfway  houses, 
narcotic  addict  and  alcoholic  treatment  cen- 


ters, and  counseling  services; 

(C)  improving  the  corrections  component 
of  the  criminal  Justice  system  within  such 
city,  Including  but  not  limited  to  projects 
designed  to — 

(i)  establish  appropriate  qualifications  and 
standards  for  correctional  officers,  including 
custodial  and  rehabilitation  personnel,  as 
well  as  probation  and  parole  officers; 

(11)  facilitate  the  recruitment  and  train- 
ing of  such  professional  correctional  officers; 

(ill)  provide  separate  detention  facilities 
for  Juveniles,  Including  shelter  facilities  out- 
side the  correctional  system  for  abandoned; 
neglected  or  run-away  children;  and 

(iv)  relieve  the  overcrowded  and  oppressive 
conditions  In  correctional  facilities.  Jails, 
Juvenile  training  schools  and  detention  fa- 
cilities by  renovating  and  remodeling  exist- 
ing correctional  facilities  and  leasing  addi- 
tional facilities  for  such  purposes; 

(3)  provide  a.ssurances  that  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  funds  made  available  to 
such  city  will  be  expended  for  projects  de- 
scribed in  clause  (A)  of  the  preceding  para- 
graph, not  more  than  one-third  of  such 
funds  shall  be  expended  for  programs  de- 
scribed In  clause  (B)  of  such  paragraph,  and 
not  more  than  one-third  of  such  funds  shall 
be  expended  for  programs  described  in  clause 
(C)   of  such  paragraph. 

(4)  provide  assurances  that  the  city  will 
pay  from  non-Federal  sources  the  remaining 
costs  of  such  a  program; 

(5)  set  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assxire  proper  disposal  and  accounting  of 
Federal  funds  paid  to  the  eligible  city  (In- 
cluding such  funds  paid  by  the  eligible  city 
to  any  agency  of  a  political  subdivision  of 
such  eligible  city)  under  this  Act;  and 

(6)  provide  for  making  such  reasonable 
reports  in  such  form  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
reasonably  require  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  Act  and  for  keeping  such  records 
and  for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the 
Attorney  General  may  find  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  correctness  and  verification  of  such 
reports. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  approve 
any  application  and  any  notification  there- 
of which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a) . 

BASIC  CRITERIA 

Sec.  6.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  by  regulations  prescribe  basic  criteria 
for  the  full  range  of  projects  for  which  funds 
may  be  used  under  clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (C) 
of  section  5(a)  (2) . 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  the  Attorney  General  is 
authorized — 

(1)  to  promulgate  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary; 

(2)  to  employ  experts  and  consultants  in 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code; 

(3)  to  appoint  one  or  more  advisory  com- 
mittees composed  of  such  private  citizens  and 
officials  of  state  and  local  governments  as  he 
deems  desirable; 

(4)  to  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel,  information,  and 
facilities  of  other  Federal,  State,  local,  and 
private  agencies  and  instrumentalities  with 
or  without  reimbursement  therefor; 

(5)  without  regard  to  section  529  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  to  enter  into  and 
perform  such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative 
agreements,  or  other  transactions  as  may  be 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  his  functions, 
with  any  public  agency,  or  with  any  person, 
firm,  association,  corporation,  or  educational 
institution,  and  make  grants  to  any  public 
agency  or  private  nonprofit  organization; 

(6)  to  accept  voluntary  and  uncompen- 
sated services,   notwithstanding  the  provl- 
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slons  of  section  665(b)    of  title  31,  United 
States  Code;  and 

(7 )  to  request  such  Information,  data,  and 
reports  from  any  Federal  agency  as  the 
Attorney  General  may  from  time  to  time  re- 
quire and  as  may  be  produced  consistent 
with  other  law. 

(b)  Upwn  request  made  by  the  Attorney 
General  each  Federal  agency  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  its  services,  equipment, 
personnel,  facilities,  and  Information  (In- 
cluding suggestions,  estimates,  and  statis- 
tics) available  to  the  greatest  practicable  ex- 
tent to  the  Attorney  General  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  functions. 

(c)  Each  member  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  receive  $135 
a  day,  including  travel  time,  for  each  day  he 
is  engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  member  of  a  committee.  Each 
such  member  shall  also  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Attorney  General  may  establish 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  such  addi- 
tional offices  as  may  be  necessary,  except  that 
the  Law  Enforcement  Administration  may 
not  be  used  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

DISAPPROVAL   OP  CPTT  PLANS 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  city  plan  submitted 
under  this  Act,  or  any  modification  thereof 
without  first  affording  the  City  Coordinat- 
ing Council  submitting  the  plan  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  Council  administering  a  plan  of 
an  eligible  city  approved  under  section  5, 
finds  that — 

( 1 )  the  plan  has  been  so  changed  that  It  no 
longer  compiles  with  the  provisions  of  such 
action,  or 

(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 
Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
such  provision,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
notify  the  Council  that  the  city  will  not  be 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  program  under 
this  Act  and  no  payments  may  be  made  to 
such  city  by  the  Attorney  General  until  he 
is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such 
failure  to  comply. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec  9.  (a)  If  any  city  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Attorney  General's  final  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  approval  of  Its  plan  submitted 
under  section  5  or  with  his  final  action  under 
section  8,  such  State  may,  within  sixty  days 
after  notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit in  which  such  city  is  located  a  petition 
for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  pe- 
tition shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Attorney  General. 
The  Attorney  General  thereupon  shall  file 
in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  In 
section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Attorney 
General  If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court, 
for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case 
to  the  Attorney  General  to  take  further 
evidence,  and  the  Attorney  General  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  and  may  notify  his  previous  action 
and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 
further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Attorney  General  or  to  set  It 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 


Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Payments  under  this  Act  shall 
be  made  from  an  eligible  city's  allotment  to 
any  such  city  which  administers  an  appli- 
cation approved  under  section  5.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  such  application.  In 
determining  the  cost  of  carrying  out  an  ap- 
plication, there  shall  be  excluded  any  cost 
with  respect  to  which  payments  were  received 
under  any  other  Federal  program. 

(b)  Payments  to  an  eligible  city  under 
this  Act  may  be  made  in  installments,  in 
advance,  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  under- 
payment or  overpayment,  and  may  be  made 
directly  to  an  eligible  city  or  to  one  or  more 
public  agencies  within  such  city  designated 
for  this  purpose  by  the  chief  executive  of 
such  city,  or  to  both. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives shall  have  access  for  the  purpose 
of  audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  that  are  per- 
tinent to  any  grantee  under  this  Act. 

SAVINGS   PROVISION 

Sec.  11.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  or  impair  the  ad- 
ministration or  the  enforcement  of  any  other 
provision  of  Federal  law. 

S.  3051 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  at  the  "Criminal  Justice  Pro- 
fessions Development  Act  of  1971." 

THE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  PROFESSIONS  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1971 FINDINGS  AND  DECLARA- 
TIONS OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  (1)  there  Is  an  urgent  need  to 
alleviate  the  critical  shortage  in  qualified 
manpower  for  criminal  Justice  systems  at  all 
levels  of  government,  and  most  critically,  in 
the  corrections  component  of  such  systems: 
(2)  personnel  recruitment,  training  and  em- 
ployment standards  and  programs  within 
such  systems  must  reflect  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  enlightened  practices,  and  ob- 
jectives; (3)  immediate  steps  are  required  to 
devise  new  Institutional  means  to  accomplish 
this  goal;  (4)  the  need  for  trained  criminal 
justice  personnel  is  apt  to  increase  as  the 
population  expands,  and  crime  rates  remain 
at  unacceptable  levels;  and  (5)  regional 
crime  and  delinquency  centers,  providing 
broad  based  services  to  the  entire  criminal 
justice  system,  can  reduce  such  shortages  and 
promote  the  solution  of  critical  problems 
that  confront  the  various  components  of 
criminal  Justice. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  "the  Act")  Is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  Part  I  the 
following: 

"PART    J^-CRIMINAL    JUSTICE    PROFESSIONS 

DEVELOPMENT 

"Sec.  671.  The  Administration  is  authortzed 
to  make  grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies  and  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education  and  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations for  the  purpose  of  paying  not 
more  than  85  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
establishing,  staffing,  and  operating  regional 
crime  and  delinquency  centers  in  various 
areas  of  the  country.  As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  'crime  and  delinquency  center' 
means  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency, 
institution,  or  organization  which  serves  as — 

"(A)  a  training  Institution  for  students 
and  practitioners  of  criminal  Justice; 


"(B)  a  centralized  channel  for  the  re- 
cruitment of  criminal  Justice  personnel  in 
conjunction  with  Federal,  State,  and  local 
criminal  Justice  agencies; 

"(C)  a  consultation  center  for  criminal 
justice  agencies  and  relevant  professional 
schools;   and 

"(D)  a  research  center  for  basic  and  ap- 
plied studies  of  criminal  Justice." 
No  payment  shall  be  made  to  any  State,  local 
governmental  agency,  institution  of  higher 
learning  or  private,  nonprofit  organization 
pursuant  to  this  section,  unless  and  until 
( 1 )  the  eligible  grantee  submits  an  appro- 
priate proposal  providing  for  the  purposes, 
objectives,  administration,  staffing,  organiza- 
tion, and  curriculums  of  the  proposed  crime 
and  delinquency  center,  consistent  with  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Administration; 
Provided,  That  the  professional  staff  of  such 
centers  shall  be  composed  of  persons  drawn 
both  from  practicing  agencies  of  criminal 
justice,  and  from  persons  who  have  broad 
experience  primarily  in  the  fields  of  law.  psy- 
chiatry, clinical  psychology,  social  work,  and 
public  administration,  and  (2)  the  Admin- 
istration finds  that  the  eligible  grantee  will 
have  available  for  expenditure  an  amount 
equal  to  not  less  than  the  non-Federal  share 
of  the  costs  with  respect  to  which  payment  is 
sought."  No  part  of  any  grant  made  pursuant 
to  this  section  may  be  used  for  the  acquisl- 
•  tion  of  land  or  for  capital  construction. 

academic   assistance    for    corrections   sys- 
tems   PROFESSIONAL    PERSONNEL 

Sec.  672(a)  The  Administration  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  or  enter  Into  contracts 
with  institutions  of  higher  education,  or 
combinations  of  such  institutions,  or  other 
appropriate  public  and  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganl2a,tlons.  Including  regional  crime  and  de- 
linquency centers  to  assist  them  in  planning, 
developing,  strengthening  or  carrying  out 
programs  designed  to  provide  training  or  aca- 
demic educational  assistance  to  persons  for 
study  In  academic  subjects  related  to  correc- 
tional administration  and  rehabilitative 
services. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972;  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973,  and  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974. 

Sec.  673.  (a)  The  President  shall,  vrtthin 
ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
title,  appoint  a  National  Ad\'isory  Council 
on  Criminal  Justice  Professions  Development 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Council")  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing 
the  operation  of  this  part,  and  of  other  Fed- 
eral programs  for  the  training  and  develop- 
ment of  criminal  Justice  professional  person- 
nel, evaluating  their  effectiveness  in  meeting 
the  purposes  of  the  part  and  In  achieving 
improved  quality  in  such  training  programs, 
and  personnel  recruitment,  training  and  per- 
formance standards  generally.  The  Council 
shall,  in  addition  advise  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, with  respect  to  policy  matters  arising  in 
the  administration  of  this  part  and  any 
other  matters,  relating  to  the  purposes  of 
the  part,  on  which  Its  advice  may  be  re- 
quested. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  without  regard  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice and  classification  laws,  and  shall  consist 
of  fifteen  persons.  The  members,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  designated  by  the  President 
as  Chairman,  shall  Include  persons  broadly 
representative  of  any  experience  in  the  fields 
of  law  enforcement,  courts,  probation  and 
parole,  correctional  administration,  educa- 
tion, law,  the  social  sciences,  and  the  be- 
havioral sciences. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
(including  recommendations  for  changes  in 
this  title  and  other  Federal  laws  relating 
to  crtmlnal  Justice  personnel  training)  to  the 
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President  and  the  Congress  not  later  than 
January  31  of  each  calendar  year  beginning 
after  the  enactment  of  the  section.  The  Pres- 
ident Is  requested  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress such  comments  and  recommendations 
as  he  may  have  with  respect  to  such  report. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
In  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  the  business 
of  the  Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  rates  fixed  by  the  President, 
but  not  exceeding  the  rate  per  day  speci- 
fied at  the  time  of  such  service  for  GS-18 
under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  including  travel  time,  and  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(f)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sect'on  the 
sum  of  $150,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972.  and  the  sum  of  $250,000  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

APPRAISING  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  PERSONNEL  NEEDS 

Sec.  674  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  appraise  existing  and  fu- 
ture personnel  needs  of  the  Nation  in  the 
field  of  criminal  Justice,  and  the  adequacy 
of  the  Nation's  efforts  to  meet  those  needs. 
In  carrjrlng  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  consult  with,  and 
make  maximum  use  of  statistical  and  other 
related  information  of.  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Federal  and  State  and  local 
criminal  Justice  agencies,  and  other  appro- 
priate public  and  private  agencies. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prepare 
and  publish  annually  a  report  on  the  crim- 
inal Justice  professions.  In  which  he  shall 
present  In  detail  his  views  on  the  state  of 
the  criminal  JvisOce  professions,  the  trends 
and  the  future  complexion  of  programs  In 
the  field  of  criminal  Justice,  and  the  need 
for  highly  trained  and  qualified  personnel 
to  staff  such  programs. 

ATTRACTING    QUALIFIED    PERSONS    TO    THE    FIELD 
OP    CRIMINAL    JUSTICE 

Sec.  675  (a)  The  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or 
contracts  with.  State  or  local  criminal  Jus- 
tice agencies.  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, or  other  public  or  nonprofit  agencies, 
organizations,  or  Institutions,  whenever  the 
Administration,  after  consultation  with  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Professions  Development,  considers  that 
such  contract  will  make  an  especially  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  attaining  the  objec- 
tives of  this  section,  foft  the  purpose  of — 

(1)  identifying  capable  persons  in  second- 
ary schools  and  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing who  may  be  interested  in  careers  In 
criminal  Justice  particularly  In  correctional 
administration  and  rehabilitation,  and  en- 
couraging them  to  pursue  postsecondary  edu- 
cation in  preparation  for  such  careers: 

(2)  publicizing  available  opportunities  for 
careers  In  the  field  of  criminal  Justice;  and 

(3)  encouraging  qualified  persons  to  en- 
ter the  field  of  criminal  Justice. 

The  Administration  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  private  agencies.  Institu- 
tions, or  organizations  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

( b )  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
sum  of  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972.  and  the  sum  of  $5,000,000  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

RECRTTITMENT,      EMPLOYMENT     AND     COMPENSA- 
TION or  CORRECTIONS  SYSTEMS  PROFESSIONAL 
AND    PARAPROFESSIONAL    PERSONNEL 
Sec.  676fa)    The  Administration  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  state  and  local  cor- 


rections departments  and  agencies.  Includ- 
ing probation  and  parole  agencies,  to  assist 
them  in  the  recruitment,  employment  and 
compensation  of  professional  and  paraprofes- 
slonal  administrative,  custodial,  rehabilita- 
tive, medical  and  other  personnel,  consistent 
with  criteria  established  by  the  Administra- 
tion. 

(b)  Not  more  than  one-third  of  any  grant 
made  under  this  section  may  be  expended  for 
the  compensation  of  custodial  personnel. 

(c)  No  grant  shall  be  made  to  any  pros- 
pective grantee,  unless  and  until  such  ap- 
plicant— 

(1)  provides  satisfactory  assurances  that 
Federal  funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
this  section  will  be  vised  so  as  not  to  sup- 
plant state  or  local  funds,  but  to  supplement 
and  to  the  extent  practicable,  to  Increase 
the  amounts  of  such  funds  that  would  In 
the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  section; 

(2)  provides  satisfactory  assurances  that 
the  personnel  standards  and  programs  of  the 
applicant  reflect  the  most  advanced  and  en- 
lightened practices  and  objectives,  and 

(3)  provides  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  applicant  Is  engaging  In  projects  and 
programs  to  Improve  the  recruiting,  organi- 
zation, training,  and  erlucatlon  of  personnel 
employed  In  correctional  activities.  Includ- 
ing probation,  parole  and  rehabilitation. 

(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion, $15,000,000  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972  and  $20,000,000  In  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


S.    1S92 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1592,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  commission  to  investigate  and 
study  the  practice  of  clearcutting  of  tim- 
ber resources  of  the  United  States  on 
Federal  lands.  , 

S.  2465  I 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ntor  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  2465,  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Everglodes-Big  Cypress  National  Rec- 
reation Area  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

S.    2738 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2738,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  equality  of  treatment  for 
military  personnel  in  the  application  of 
dependency  criteria. 

S.    2943 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2943.  a  bill  to  designate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
South  Building  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as 
the  "Mary  Switzer  Memorial  Building." 

S.    2956 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas    (Mr.   Bentsen)    were 

added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2956,  a  bill  to 

make  rules  governing  the  use  of  the 


Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Congress. 

S.    2981 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  at  the  end 
of  the  last  session,  I  introduced,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Talmadge  and  myself,  S.  2931, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  and  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act, 
and  at  that  time  announced  that  others 
who  wanted  to  become  cosponsors  could 
submit  their  names. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
next  printing,  the  names  of  Senators 
McGovern,  Ribicoff,  Thurmond,  El- 
lender,  G.ambrell,  Burdick,  Humphrey, 
Proxmire,  and  Anderson  be  added  to  the 
list  of  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2994 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClellan,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  , 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia 'Mr.  Randolph)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2994,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  compensation  of  innocent  victims  of 
violent  crime  in  need;  to  make  grants 
to  States  for  the  payment  of  such  com- 
pensation, to  authorize  an  Insurance 
program  and  death  and  disability  bene- 
fits for  public  safety  officers;  to  provide 
civil  remedies  for  victims  of  racketeering 
activity;  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  'Mr.  Stafford)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  4,  relating  to  School  Bus 
Safety  Week. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLTTTION    8 

At  his  own  request,  Mr.  Griffin  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  8,  a  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    150 

At  his  own  request,  Mr.  Griffin  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  .Senate  Joint 
Resolution  150.  a  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  tr  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  226— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
PROVIDING  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS 
FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRI- 
CULTURE AND  FORESTRY 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  TALMADGE,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  reported 
the  following  resolution : 
S.  Res.  226 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  Is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
during  the  Ninety-second  Congress,  $30,000 
in  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for  the  ssune 
purposes,  specified  in  section  134(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  227 — ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORES- 
TRY FOR  INQUIRIES  AND  INVES- 
TIGATIONS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  reported 
the  following  resolution: 
S.  Res.  227 

Resolved,  That,  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended.  In  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdiction  tinder  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  F\>restry,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  from  March  1,  1972, 
through  February  28,  1973,  In  Its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  sudi 
department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not.  exceed  $150,- 
000.  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $15,- 
000  shall  be  available  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  Individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946.  as  amended). 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1973. 

SEr.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  228 — ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  FOR  INQUIRIES  AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  reported  the 
following  resolution: 

S.   Res.   228 

Resolved,  That,  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended.  In  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdiction  imder  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  from  March  1,  1972. 
through  February  28,  1973,  In  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $155,850, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $4,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  training  of  the  profes- 


sional staff  of  such  committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof  (under  procedures  speci- 
fied by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28.  1973. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  l)e  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1971— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    798 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
oflfer  an  amendment  to  the  social  security 
law  which  would  extend  coverage  to  some 
of  our  most  unfortunate  citizens. 

Fortunately,  the  condition  my  amend- 
ment would  correct  is  to  be  found  in  rela- 
tively few  persons,  but  those  who  are 
stricken  with  a  serious  illness,  have  to 
stop  working  and  subsequently  lose  dis- 
ability benefits,  desperately  need  help. 

It  is  for  these  persons  that  I  speak 
today. 

This  inequity  under  the  law,  which  was 
of  course  never  intended,  first  came  to 
my  attention  when  one  of  my  constit- 
uents, a  victim  of  multiple  sclerosis,  told 
me  how  the  law  barred  her  from  social 
security  benefits  she  urgently  needs. 

Under  present  law,  an  individual  is 
eligible  for  social  security  disability  in- 
surance benefits  only  if  he  is  totally  dis- 
abled and  has  worked  in  employment 
covered  under  social  security  for  5  of  the 
10  years  before  he  became  totally  dis- 
abled. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  individ- 
ual becomes  disabled  enough  that  he  is 
imable  to  continue  in  his  regular  em- 
ployment, even  though  he  does  not  meet 
the  strict  test  of  disability  under  the  so- 
cial security  program. 

If  the  disabling  condition  is  degenera- 
tive, it  may  happen  that  total  disability 
does  not  occur  until  after  the  individual 
can  no  longer  meet  the  test  of  5  years  of 
covered  employment  out  of  the  10  years 
preceding  total  disability.  In  this  case, 
the  individual  is  not  eligible  for  social  se- 
curity benefits  even  though  he  worked 
regularly  under  social  security  and  even 
though  he  is  totally  disabled  due  to  a 
condition  which  began  when  he  was  cur- 
rently insured  for  disability  benefits. 

The  attached  amendment  would  solve 
this  problem  by  making  an  individual 
eligible  for  disability  insurance  benefits 
if  he  is  totally  disabled  and  if  his  dis- 
ability is  due  to  a  condition  which  began 
at  a  time  when  he  was  currently  insured 
for  disability  insurance  benefits  even 
though  he  no  longer  is  currently  insured. 

I  hope  the  Finance  Committee  will  in- 
clude my  proposal  in  the  Social  Seciu-ity 
Amendments  of  1972. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE   CODE    OP    1954— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  799 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 


Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  2944)  to  exclude  from 
grpss  income  the  entire  amount  of  the 
compensation  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  of  civil- 
ian employees  who  are  prisoners  of  war, 
missing  in  action,  or  in  a  detained  status 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1971— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    800    AND    801 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

ASSISTANCE  TOR  THE  AGED.  BLIND,  AND  DISABLED 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  two 
amendments  to  title  in  of  H.R.  1. 

Title  in  would  abolish  the  existing 
Federal-State  programs  of  public  assist- 
ance to  the  aged,  bhnd,  and  disabled,  and 
v.'ould  establish  in  their  place  a  new 
federally  financed,  federally  adminis- 
tered program  of  assistance  with  uniform 
benefit  levels  and  eligibility  standards. 

Each  person  who  has  attained  age  65, 
and  each  person  who  is  blind  or  disabled 
as  defined  by  the  Social  Security  Act, 
would  be  eligible  for  supplemental  assist- 
ance through  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration if  his  or  her  social  security 
benefit  and  other  income  totaled  less 
than  the  income  floor  established  by 
title  in. 

This  legislation  is  of  the  greatest  Im- 
portance to  the  almost  5  million  older 
Americans  who  now  Uve  in  poverty. 
I  believe  title  m  should  be  enacted  and 
the  new  program  implemented  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

However,  I  also  believe  that  the  Senate 
should  improve  title  HI  in  two  important 
respects. 

BENEFIT    LEVELS 

First,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  floor  of  income  in  the 
adult  assistance  program,  to  be  phased 
in  over  a  3-year  period,  would  never  reach 
ofBcial  poverty  levels. 

For  an  individual,  the  benefit  level 
would  be  $130  in  the  first  year,  $140  in 
the  second  year,  and  $150  in  the  third 
and  succeeding  years.  For  a  couple,  the 
benefit  would  be  $195  in  the  first  year, 
and  $200  in  the  second  and  succeeding 
years.  By  the  third  year,  benefits  would 
approximate  only  1970  poverty  levels. 

My  first  amendment  would  set  the 
initial  benefit  levels  at  $150  for  an  indi- 
vidual and  $200  for  a  couple,  and  would 
provide  for  annual  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments in  those  benefit  levels. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  would 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  to  conduct  a  study  to 
determine  the  amounts  of  income  re- 
quired to  provide  for  the  basic  needs  of 
the  aged,  and  to  submit  to  Congress  his 
recommendations  for  appropriate  ad- 
justments in  the  benefit  levels  under  the 
adult  assistance  program. 

PROTECTION   OF   CTTREENT   RECIPrBNTS 

Second,    as    we    make    the    transition 

from  the  many  diverse  State  programs 
to  one  uniform  Federal  program,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  imperative  that  we  guarantee 
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absolutely  that  no  current  recipient  of 
assistance  will  be  adversely  aflfected.  The 
transitional  provisions  and  fiscal  incen- 
tives now  in  the  bill  cannot  provide  that 
guarantee. 

In  17  States,  all  recipients  would  re- 
ceive more  assistance  under  title  ni  than 
they  now  do.  A  majority  of  recipients  in 
as  many  as  12  other  States  would  also 
benefit  from  the  new  program. 

But  all  or  some  of  the  recipients  in 
at  least  30  States  would  receive  less  as- 
sistance under  the  new  Federal  program 
than  they  now  receive  unless  the  Federal 
benefit  were  supplemented  by  the  State. 
Under  title  HI,  as  now  written,  such 
supplementation  is  optional.  No  Federal 
matching  funds  are  provided  for  supple- 
mental payments.  A  State  would  only  be 
guaranteed  that  its  supplemental  bene- 
fits would  cost  It  no  more  than  Its  ex- 
penditures for  the  same  purpose  in 
calendar  1971. 

An  additional  provision,  designed  to 
prevent  any  automatic  reduction  in  as- 
sistance at  the  time  of  the  transition 
to  the  Federal  program,  was  added  to 
the  bill  on  the  House  floor.  Section  509 
provides  for  maintenance  of  assistance 
levels  until  a  State  takes  affirmative  ac- 
tion to  reduce  or  stop  its  supplemental 
payments. 

Given  the  fiscal  pressures  on  many 
State  governments  and  the  lack  of  real 
fiscal  relief  in  H.R.  1.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  assume  that,  with  those  op- 
tions, no  State  will  act  to  reduce  or  dis- 
continue its  supplemental  pajTnents. 

An  additional  concern  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  by  the  American 
Council  of  the  Blind  and  the  Missouri 
Federation  of  the  Blind.  In  certain 
States,  the  blind  have  traditionally  been 
permitted  income  and  resources  in  excess 
of  what  will  be  allowable  under  the  new 
program.  Apparently,  a  blind  couple  in 
Missouri    with    savings    totaling    $3,000 

would  have  to  dispose  of  half  of  their 

-savings  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  the 
Federal  benefit  and /or  State  supple- 
mentation. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  untenable 
that  any  aged,  blind,  or  di.«:nbled  person 
who  now  relies  utwn  public  assistance 
.<;hould  be  subiected  to  uncertainties  and 
anxieties  about  what  will  happen  to  that 
assistance  either  at  the  time  of  the  tran- 

sltlon  to  the  new  proErram  or  at  some 
time  m  the  future  when  a  State  govern- 
ment may  change  its  policy. 

My  second  amendment  would  guaran- 
tee the  continued  eligibility  for  assist- 
ance, and  maintenance  of  assistance 
levels,  for  all  those  receiving  aid  to  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  under  an  ap- 
proved State  plan  at  the  time  of  the 
transition  to  the  new  Federal  program. 
It  would  in  effect  "grandfather"  all  such 
persons  into  the  new  program.  The 
State.';  would  be  required  to  provide  the 
supplemental  payments  necessary  to 
maintain  the  level  of  assistance  these 
people  had  been  receiving.  The  supple- 
mental payments  would  be  administered 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  bear  30  percent 
of  their  cost. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  these 
two  amendments — to  make  the  income 
floor  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
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immediately  effective,  and  to  protect  cur- 
rent recipients  in  the  transition  to  the 
new  program — will  have  the  support  of 
other  Senators,  and  will  be  adopted  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  amendments  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  800 

Beginning  on  page  282,  line  23,  strike  out 
all  through  page  283,  line  7,  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(i)  for  the  6-month  period  ending  Decem- 
ber 31.  1972,  $900;  or 

"(11)  for  the  calendar  year  1973,  or  any 
calendar  year  thereafter,  whichever  of  the 
following  Is  the  greater:  (I)  $1,800,  or  (II) 
the  amount  determined  for  such  year  under 
subsection  (h);  and". 

On  page  283,  strike  out  lines  14  through 
23.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  for  the  6-month  period  ending  De- 
cember 31.  1972,  $1,200:  or 

"(11)  for  the  calendar  year  1973,  or  any 
calendar  year  thereafter,  whichever  of  the  fol- 
lowing Is  the  greater:  (I)  $2,400,  or  (H)  the 
amount  determined  under  subsection  (h)  for 
such  year:  and". 

On  page  284.  strike  out  lines  8  through  17. 
and  Irsert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  for  the  6-month  period  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1972,  $900;  and 

"(B)  for  the  calendar  year  1973.  or  any 
calendar  year  thereafter,  whichever  of  the 
following  Is  the  greater:  (1)  $1,800,  or  (11) 
the  amount  determined  under  subsection  (h) 
for  such  year; ". 

Beginning  on  page  284.  line  22,  strike  out 
.all  through  page  285.  line  3,  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  for  the  6-month  period  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1972:  and 

"(B)  for  the  calendar  year  1973,  or  any 
cnlend.ir  ye.ir  thereafter,  whichever  of  the 
following  Is  the  greater:  ri)  $2,400,  or  (11)  the 
amount  determined  under  subsection  (h)  for 
such  year;". 

On  page  289.  between  lines  12  and  13.  In- 
sert the  following  new  subsections: 

"Adjustments,  to  Reflect  Increases  In  the 

Cost  of  Living,  of  Amounts  Used  to  Deter- 
mine Eligibility  for  and  Amount  of  Benefits 
"(h)(1)   As  soon  after  enactment  of  this 
Act  as  may  be  feasible,  and  thereafter  be- 
tween July  1  and  September  30  of  each  year, 

the  Secretary  (A)  shall  adjust  the  amounts 
used  to  determine  eligibility  for  and  amount 
of  benefits  as  set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  (1) 
(A)  (11)  and  (2)(A)(U)  and  subsection  (b) 
(i)(B)    and    (2)  (B)    by    increasing    5UcH 

amottnf.'i  by  the  pernentage  by  whlcb  the  av- 
erage level  of  the  price  Index  for  the  tnonth.s 

In  the  most  recent  preceding  calendar  year 

exceeds  the  average  level  of  the  price  index 

for  the  months  in  calendar  year  1970,  and  (Bi 

Shall  thereupon  promulgate  the  amounts  so 
adjusted  as  the  amounts  to  be  used  to  de- 
termine ellpibiltty  for  and  amount  of  benefits 

under  this  title  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1  next  succeeding  such  promulgations. 

"(2)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 

'price  Index'  moans  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
(all  items — United  States  city  average)  pub- 
Il.shed  monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics, 

"Study  of  Minimum  Income  Required 
by    Aged 

"(i)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shalXconduct  a  study  to  estab- 
lish the  amounts  of  income  required  to  pro- 
vide for  the  basic  needs  of  individuals  and 
married  couples  who  have  attained  age  65. 
and  shall,  on  or  before  January  1,  1974,  re- 
port to  the  Congress  the  results  of  such  study, 
together  with  his  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions for  adjustments  in  the  amounts  used  to 


determine  eligibility  for  and  amount  of  ben- 
fits  under  this  title." 

Amendment  No.  801 
On  page  306,  between  lines  13  and  14,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SPECIAL  ST.^TE  SUPPLEMENTARY  PAYMENTS  TO 
ASSURE  THAT  INDrvmUALS  WHO  WERE  RECtPI- 
ENTS  OP  AID  OR  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  AGED, 
BLIND,  OR  DISABLED  FOR  JUNE  1972  WILL  NOT 
SUFFER  REDUCTIONS  IN  BENEFITS  FOR  FUTURE 
MONTHS 

Sec.  2017.  (a)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for 
any  payments  pursuant  to  title  IV,  V,  XVI, 
or  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  re- 
spect to  expenditures  for  any  quarter  begin- 
ning after  June  30,  1972,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  assuring  that  Individuals  who.  for  the 
month  of  June  1972  were  recipients  of  aid  or 
assistance  under  State  plans  approved  under 
title  I.  X,  XIV.  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  will  not  suffer  a  reduction  In  their  aid 
or  assistance  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  each  State  shall  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  which  provides  that 
the  Secretary  will,  on  behalf  of  such  State, 
make  supplementary  payments  In  accordance 
with  such  agreement  to  all  Individuals  In  the 
State  who,  for  the  month  of  June  1972,  were 
recipients  of  aid  or  assistance  under  a  plan  of 
such  State  approved  under  title  I.  X,  XIV,  or 
XVI   of   the  Social   Security  Act. 

(b)  Amounts  payable  to  any  Individual 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  under  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  amounts  (if  any) 
payable  to  such  individual  under  title  XX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  Supplementary  pay- 
ments made  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under 
this  section  shall  be  considered  to  be  assist- 
ance which  is  excludable  from  income  under 
section  2012(b)(4)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

(c)  (1)  The  supplementary  payments  pay- 
able under  any  agreement  with  a  State  under 
this  section  shall  be  payable — 

(A)  for  months  after  June  1972,  and 

(B)  only  to  individuals  who — 

(1)  are  residents  of  such  State;  and 

(11)  for  the  month  of  June  1972  were 
recipients  of  aid  or  assistance  under  a  State 
plan,  of  such  State,  approved  under  title  I, 
X.  XIV.  or  XVI,  of  the  Social  Security  Act! 

(2)  The    amount    of    the    supplementary 

benefits  payable  for  any  month  to  any  in- 
dividual under  an  agreement  under  this  sec- 
tion shall   be  equal  to  the  excess  of — 

(A)  the  aggregate  of  (1)  the  amount  of 
the  aid  or  assistance  which  would  be  pay- 
•ible  to  such  Individual  under  the  appropriate 
plan  of  such  State  approved  under  title  I. 
X.  XIV.  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as 
In  efTect  June  1,  1972  If  such  plan  (as  so  in 
effect)  had  continued  in  effect  for  such 
month,  and  (11)  the  bonus  value  of  the  food 

stamps  which  were  provided  (or  were  avail- 
able)     to     such     Individual     tinder     the     Food 

Stamp  Act  of  1964  for  the  month  of  June 
1972,  over 

(B)  the  amount  of  the  monthly  benefits 
(if  any)  payable  for  such  month  under  title 
XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  (A)  (li), 

the  term  "bonus  value  of  food  stamps"  with 
respect  to  an  individual  means — 

(A)  the  face  value  of  the  coupon  allotment 
which  wolud  have  been  provided  to  such  an 
individual   for  a  month,  reduced   by 

(B)  the  charge  which  such  an  Individual 
would  have  paid  for  such  coupon  allotment. 
The  total  face  value  of  food  stamps  and  the 
cost  thereof  in  June  1972  shall  be  determined 
In  accordance  with  rules  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  effect  In  such 
month. 

(d)  Any  State  which  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion shall,  at  such  times  and  in  such  Install- 
ments as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
Secretary  and  such  State,  pay  to  the  Secretary 
an  amount  equal  to  70  per  centum  of  the  ex- 
penditures made  by  the  Secretary  as  supple- 
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mentary  payments,  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
under  such  agreement. 


STRATEGIC  STORABLE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES  ACT  OF 
1 971— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    802    AND   803 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fores- 
try. > 

Mr,  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  two  amendments  to  H.R. 
1163,  presently  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  The 
puipose  of  H.R.  1163  is  to  establish, 
maintain,  and  dispose  of  a  separate  stra- 
tegic reserve  of  corn,  grain  sorghum, 
barley,  oats,  and  wheat.  The  bill  also 
provides  for  a  25-percent  increase  in 
loan  levels  on  the  1971  and  1972  grain 
crops.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  two 
changes  I  propose  would  increase  the 
value  of  this  legislation  immeasurably. 
One  amendment  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  store  the  grain  purchased 
under  the  reserve  program  on  the  farms 
of  the  individuals  from  whom  it  is  pur- 
chased, as  far  as  practical.  The  other 
amendment  would  set  the  release  price  of 
the  grain  held  in  reserve  at  100  percent  nf 
parity. 

We  have  an  opportunity  here  to  go 
one  step  further  in  helping  to  increase 
farm  income  by  $120  million  over  a  2- 
year  period.  Facilities  for  the  storage  of 
these  commodities  are  already  available 
on  thousands  of  farms;  however,  where 
such  facilities  are  not  available,  farmers 
may  obtain  Government  loans  to  install 
on-farm  storage  facilities.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  not  only  would  this 
amendment  provide  increased  income  to 
producers,  but  it  would  also  allow  for 
wider  distribution  of  the  reserves,  which 
would,  in  turn,  facilitate  their  dispersal 
in  case  of  emergency.  In  addition,  there 

are  many  commercial  grain  elevators 
Which  are  not  set  up  to  provide  for  ex- 
tended storage  periods,  but  rather  oper- 
ate on  a  short-term  storage  basis  de- 
pending on  a  large  turnover.  In  contrast, 
the  most  profitable  usage  of  on-farm 
storage  is  when  there  is  a  constant  use  of 
the  facilities  to  provide  income  to  help 
Offset  the  cost  of  the  storage  bins. 

The   prices   received  by   the  American 

farmer  were  6  percent  less  in  1971  tlian 
the  prices  received  in  1951.  At  the  same 

time,  the  prices  for  nonagricultural 
pioducts  paid  in  1971  were  45  percent 
more  than  in  1951,  according  to  U.S, 

Department  of  Agriculture  figures.  For 
every  six  farms  that  go  out  of  business, 
there  is  one  nonfarm  business  that  is 
forced  to  close  its  doors.  Consequently, 
wlaile  experiencing  the  burden  of  a 
higher  cost  of  living,  the  farmer  still 
does  not  receive  a  higher  price  for  his 
goods.  The  preceding  5 -year  average 
price — estimate — for  corn  in  1971  was 
$1.17  per  bushel,  or  71  cents  below  parity. 
Even  though  this  is  a  9-cent  increase 
over  1964,  the  increased  cost  of  goods  is 
gaining  more  rapidly  than  the  price 
received.  There  had  been  a  sharp  decline 
in  the  5-year  average  price  of  wheat 
until  the  last  2  years,  when  it  remained 


steady.  It  still  remains  at  $1,29  below 
parity.  Because  these  figures  indicate  a 
definite  need  to  increase  farm  income, 
I  feel  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  reserve  of 
grain  stored  for  emergency  use,  the 
farmer  who  produces  it  should  be  the 
one  to  profit  from  the  storage, 

I  tiiink  it  is  important  that  we  note 
here  that  not  just  a  few  farmers,  but 
literally  thousands  can  share  in  the  in- 
come to  be  derived  from  on-farm  storage. 
To  provide  the  necessary  storage  for  900 
million  busliels  of  grain,  it  would  take 
900.000  1,000-bushel  bins.  There  are 
thousands  of  farmers  in  the  United 
States  who  presently  have  such  bins  or 
other  storage  which  would  be  satisfac- 
tory. In  order  that  the  Nation's  farmers 
should  receive  full  benefit  from  the  in- 
tent of  tills  bill,  I  feel  that  passage  of 
this  amendment  is  imperative. 

Wlien  reserves  of  any  type  are  stored 
there  comes  a  time  when  these  reserves 
must  be  released;  however,  there  is  never 
a  time  when  sucli  a  release  will  have  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  price  being 
received  for  these  commodities  by  the 
farmers.  A  fair  price  for  agricultural 
products  is  partially  the  intent  of  H.R. 
1163,  but  unless  the  release  price  is  high 
enough  to  prevent  indiscriminate  dump- 
ing, it  could  have  the  reverse  effect. 

To  prevent  the  reserve  from  acting  as 
a  threat  to  farmers  and  causing  a  dis- 
tinct drop  in  prices  in  a  few  years,  there 
needs  to  be  additional  stipulations  in  the 
strategic  grain  reserve  bill  to  better  reg- 
ulate the  release  time.  To  assure  release 
at  the  best  possible  time,  the  amendment 
I  propose,  to  allow  for  release  at  100  per- 
cent of  parity,  is  essential.  The  amend- 
ment will  insure  the  farmer  of  a  reason- 
able return  for  his  product  on  the  market 
before  the  strategic  reserve,  held  by  the 
Government,  is  released. 

The  estimated  wlieat  figures  for  1971 

show  tlie  120-percent  release  price  now 

provided  in  the  biU  to  be  $1.64,  wiiile 
parity  is  $2.92.  Thus  is  a  difference  of 
$1.29  which  could  be  received  by  the 
farmers  before  the  reserves  are  released 
on  the  market. 

Parity  for  corn  in  1971  was  $1,88, 
while  the  preceding  5-year  average  was 
$1.40— a  48-cent  difference.  This  marked 
difi'erence  in  price  receivea  for  commodi- 
ties will  result  in  a  tremendous  boost  to 
the  income  of  the  American  larmer. 
There  needs  to  be  an  allowance  for  more 
than  a  20-percent  price  increase  before 
reserves  are  permitted  to  be  released  on 
the  market.  H.R.  1163  would  provide  a 

reserve  should  disaster  strike  this  Na- 
tion: nevertheless,  we  must  not  provide 
this  reserve  at  the  expense  of  the  farm- 
er. He  is  the  one  who  produces  our  food 

and  needs  to  be  protected. 

I  feel  the  adoption  of  these  two  amend- 
ments is  imperative  to  the  protection  of 
the  Nation's  farmers.  If  the  farmer  is 
protected  from  a  great  market  drop,  and 
is  in  control  of  the  storage  by  means  of 
on-farm  stored  commodities,  then  he  is 
assured  of  a  fair  price  for  his  products. 
We  must  realize  the  far-reaching  condi- 
tions established  by  this  bUl  and  take 
appropriate  steps  now  to  provide  for  the 
future  protection  and  income  of  the 
farmer. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FISHERMEN'S  PRO- 
TECTIVE ACT  OF  1967— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    804 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  7117)  to  amend  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  of  1967  to  expedite 
ilie  reimbursement  of  U.S.  vessel  owners 
i  or  charges  paid  by  them  for  the  release 
of  vessels  and  crews  illegally  seized  by 
foreign  countries,  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
visions therein  relating  to  the  collection 
of  claims  against  such  foreign  countries 
lor  amounts  so  reimbursed  and  for  cer- 
tain other  amounts,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CHILDREN  AND 
YOUTH  ANNOUNCES  HEARINGS 
ON  SUDDEN  INFANT  DEATH 
SYNDROME 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Piesident  on 
Tuesday,  January  25,  1972,  at  9:30  a.m., 
in  room  4200  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  the  Subcommittee  on  Children 
and  Youth  will  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
sudden  infant  death  syndrome. 

The  subcommittee  wants  to  explore 
tills  mysterious  disease — commonly 
called  crib  death  or  cot  death — wliich 
kills  at  least  10,000  infants  each  year  and 
is  the  leading  cause  of  death  for  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  1  month  and  1 
year  of  age. 

An  excellent  article  on  this  subject  by 
Colman  McCarthy  appeared  in  tlie 
Wasliington  Post  recently.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I 

Neither  Predictable  Nor  Preventable:  The 
Sodden    Infant   Death    Mystery 
(By  Colman  McCarthy) 
Perhaps  no  other  death  is  more  difficult  for 
the  survivors  to  bear  or  the  community  to 
understand  than  the  death  of  an  infant.  The 
special  kind  of  funeral — the  white  coffin  the 
size  of  a  toy  box — the  mother's  grief  on  carry- 
ing a  baby  inside  her  for  nine  months  only 
to  lose  the  child  after  It  Is  soon  outside,  the 

straining  of  religious  faith  that  says  the  in- 
fant's   death    is    somehow    In    "Goci's    plan"- 

little  of  this  helps.  Yet,  about  10.000  to  15  ooo 
baijies  die  of  what  Is  called  sudden  infant 

death  syndrome  (SHDS)  every  year  in  the  U  S 
One  miant  in  350  Is  a  victim.  According  to 
HEW  figures,  77  Infants  died  of  SIDS  In  the 

District  of  Columbia  In  1969:  220  died  of  it 

in  Virginia  and  169  in  Maryland.  Popularly 
called  crib  death,  SIDS  Is  a  major  American 
health  problem.  Excluding  the  first  week  of 
life  when  Infaxits  die  from  complications  of 
prematurity,  SIDS  Is  the  nation's  largest 
cause  of  death  In  Infants  under  one  year  and 
second  only  to  accidents  as  the  largest  cause 
of  death  to  children  under  age  15.  A  news 
storj'  occasionally  appears  on  the  subject  and 
magazine  "health  columns"  refer  to  it  pe- 
riodically; but  the  ones  who  know  It  best  are 
the  parents  of  the  victims.  The  subject  Is 
topical  this  week  because  the  National  Foun- 
dation for  Sudden  Infant  Death  In  New  York 
has  announced  that  Dr.  Abraham  Bergman  Is 
its  new  president.  Bergman  Is  a  Seattle  pedia- 
trician who  for  years  was  a  leader  In  the  fight 
to  get  flammable  clothing  off  the  market. 
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The  mystery  of  crib  death  is  that  it  always 
occurs  In  sleep.  It  Is  neither  predictable  nor 
preventable.  Parents  who  give  their  Infant 
Its  last  feeding  of  the  day — either  by  bot- 
tle or  breast — never  dream  that  death  Is 
about  to  strike.  The  child  runs  no  fever. 
Is  not  coughing  and  sounds  no  louder  than 
usual  in  the  final  cry  before  falling  off 
to  sleep.  Not  many  parents  even  know  about 
SID3,  but,  even  If  they  did,  obsessive  worry- 
ing about  It  would  be  neurotic.  Research 
groups  at  the  University  of  Washington  and 
Children's  Orthopedic  Hospital  In  Seattle, 
where  Bergman  teaches,  believe  that  SIDS 
babies  die  from  a  sudden  spasm  of  the  vocal 
cords  that  close  off  the  airway  during  sleep. 
This  Is  often  associated  with  a  viral  Infec- 
tion. Yet  the  viral  Infection  does  not  cause 
the  death,  only  causes  the  vocal  cords  to  be 
more  susceptible  to  a  sudden  spasm.  Even 
more  mysterious  is  why  a  viral  Infection  In 
a  2-  or  3-month  baby  is  different  than  in  a 
3-  or  4-year-old,  or  an  adult.  One  researcher 
has  reported  that  sudden  unexplained  infant 
deaths  "tend  to  occur  most  frequently  dur- 
ing cold  weather  In  a  sleeping  2-  to  4-month- 
old  Infant  born  prematurely  or  of  low  birth 
weight,  who  at  the  time  had  an  upper  respi- 
ratory infection.  However,  one  of  the  major 
problems  that  continues  to  require  solution 
concerns  the  means  by  which  these  charac- 
teristics result  or  lead  to  SIDS." 

Two  international  conferences,  In  1963  and 
1969,  were  held  on  crib  death,  but  research 
Is  only  tieginnlng.  Although  Bergman  re- 
ports that  some  critics  say  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  purposely  doing  nothing  In  the 

field,  he  believes  the  opposite  Is  true.  To  date 
he  says  the  National  Institutes  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  has  never 

turned  down  a  qualified  research  applica- 
tion on  SIDS.  "The  problem."  noted  Dr.  Ger- 
ald LaVeck,  the  Institute's  director,  "Is  most- 
ly a  lack  of  trained  sclentinc  Investigators 
Interested  in  conducting  research  into  the 
problem." 

WhUe  the  physical  mysteries  of  crib  death 
are  explored,  there  Is  no  confusion  about 
the  emotional  and  social  pains  suffered  by 
the  surviving  family.  "There  Is  a  large 
amount  of  ignorance  in  the  U.S.  medical  pro- 
fession and  the  lay  public  about  SIDS,"  says 
Bergman.  "In  the  majority  of  communities, 
parents  who  lose  children  to  SIDS  are  treated 
as  criminals.  In  many  places,  they  can't  get 
autopsies  or  else  must  pay  themselves.  Usu- 
ally, families  must  wait  many  monhs  to 
hear  the  results  of  these  autopsies  from  a 
medical  examiner's  or  coroner's  office.  Many 
examiners  and  coroners  stlU  call  the  disease 
"suffocation"  or  a  variety  of  other  wrong 
names.  This  only  reinforces  the  natural  guilt 
that  parents  feel  anyway.  Many  are  subjected 
to  coroner's  inquests  and  questioned  by  po- 
lice. This  Is  a  national  scandal  and  must 
cease." 

The  destructive  emotional  effects  of  crib 
death  can  last  long  after  the  regular  mourn- 
ing period.  Tremendous  after-guUt  may  be 
felt  by  fathers  or  mothers  who  did  not  "go  in 
to  check"  when  the  baby  cried  during  its 
last  night;  physically,  though,  it  would  have 
made  no  difference,  because  crying  does  not 
occur  during  the  baby's  agonal  period.  Other 
parents  suffer  excessive  guilt  at  not  having 
taken  the  Infant  to  the  pediatrician,  espe- 
cially If  coughing  or  a  fever  was  present.  If 
they  did  Just  visit  the  doctor  and  the  baby 
dies,  parents  wonder  "what  the  doctor 
missed."  Curiously,  Bergman  reports,  "phv- 
slclans  themselves  harbor  the  same  doubts, 
often  for  many  years.  A  discussion  of  SIDS 
at  a  medical  meeting  Invariably  turns  into  a 
confessional  for  physicians  who  feel  the  need 
to  stand  up  and  re-live  their  traumatic  ex- 
perience and  be  convinced  of  the  known 
facts." 

It  Is  not  that  easy  for  parents.  Occasion- 
ally, divorce  follows  a  crib  death,  the  father 
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refusing  to  live  with  the  mother  who  'net  a 
baby  die."  If  a  babysitter  or  relative  was 
home  at  the  time,  they  may  be  blamed,  with 
the  parents  always  feeling  guUty  about  going 
out  for  the  evening.  "In  the  weeks  following 
the  death,"  Bergman  says,  "there  is  often 
marked  change  of  moods.  The  parents  have 
difficulty  concentrating  and  frequently  ex- 
press hostile  feelings  toward  their  closest 
friends  and  relatives.  Denial  of  death  Is  com- 
mon; the  mother  may  continue  to  draw  the 
baby's  b^th  or  prepare  his  food.  Dreams  about 
the  dead  child  are  common,  as  is  a  fear  of 
being  left  alone  in  the  house  .  .  .  Other 
common  reactions  are  anger,  helplessness 
and  loss  of  meaning  of  life.  Parents  are  fear- 
ful, particularly  about  the  safety  of  their 
surviving  children.  A  fear  of  'going  insane' 
often  occurs  In  the  first  few  days  and  may 
last  for  several  weeks.  Guilt  is  universal  and 
pervasive.  Whether  they  say  so  or  not,  most 
if  not  all  the  parents  feel  responsible  for  the 
death  of  their  babies." 

The  last  point  is  the  most  crucial  if  the 
surviving  parents  are  to  lead  normal  lives. 
In  medical  fact,  they  are  not  responsible. 
Doctors,  medical  examiners,  counselors  and 
friends  have  the  obligation  to  Inform  the 
parents  that  they  did  nothing  wrong  and 
could  not  have  prevented  the  death.  Guilt  or 
anxiety  may  never  be  totally  removed,  but 
at  least  it  can  be  lessened  so  that  life  can  go 

on.  If  families  can  be  consoled  after  a  mem- 
ber dies  of  cancer,  a  car  crash  or  other  com- 
mon causes  of  death,  why  not  with  BEDS? 
Perhaps  If  the  disease  Is  recognized  as  a  dis- 
ease, and  not  as  a  lorm  ol  suffocation  or 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARING  ON 
PROGRAMS  FOR  WHEAT  AND 
FEED  GRAINS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  will  hold  a  hearing 
Monday,  January  24.  on  H.R.  1163.  the 
Strategic  Storable  Commodity  Reserve 
Act,  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  172 
concerning  the  1971  and  1972  programs 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains.  The  hearing 
will  begin  at  9:30  a.m..  in  room  324,  Old 
Senate  Office  Building.  In  view  of  the 
urgency  of  this  legislation,  the  commit- 
tee is  unable  to  give  1  week's  notice  as 
provided  in  section  133A  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  Anyone 
wishing  to  testify  should  contact  the 
committee  clerk  as  soon  as  possible.  Oral 
statements  will  be  limited  to  10  minutes 
but  witnesses  may  file  written  statements 
of  any  reasonable  length.  A  synopsis  of 
the  statement,  along  with  the  statement 
should  be  submitted  to  the  committee  by 
10  ajn.,  Saturday,  January  22. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


pneumonia,  more  can  be  learned  about  It. 
Preventive  medicine  has  conquered  other  dis- 
eases  of   mystery;    It   can  conquer  this   one 

too. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  CRIMINAL  LAWS  AND 
PROCEDURES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures will  continue  its  series  of  hear- 
ings on  the  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Reform  of  the  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Laws  on  February  15.  16. 
and  17,  1972.  The  hearings  will  begin 
each  day  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  2228,  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Further  infornia- 
tion  on  the  hearings  can  be  obtained 
from  the  subcommittee  staff  in  room 
2204,  extension  3281. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  SUPREME 
COURT  JUSTICES  SURVIVORS 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  as 
chaii-man  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Judi- 
cial Machinery,  I  wish  to  announce  a 
hearing  for  the  consideration  of  S.  2854 
and  S.  1480,  both  of  which  propose  to 
bring  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  existing  Judi- 
cial Survivors  Annuity  System  (28  U.S.C. 
376). 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  February 
2,  1972,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  in  room  2228 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  who  wish  to  testify  or  submit  a 
statement  for  inclusion  in  the  record 
should  communicate  as  soon  as  possible 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
in  Judicial  Machinery,  6306  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  extension  3618. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GOULD  LINCOUST 

Mr.   THURMOND.   Mr.   President    I 

Should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  dean 

of  American  political   reporters,   Gould 
Lincoln. 

His  newspaper  career  has  lasted  al- 
most 70  years,  and  at  the  age  of  90 
Mr.  Lincoln  is  still  writing  a  politicai 
column. 

Gould  Lincohi  is  a  most  outstanding 
man  with  an  extraordinary  talent  for  re- 
porting the  news. 

He  is  respected  among  his  colleagues 
for  his  ability  and  experience,  and  he 
has  distinguished  himself  within  the 
news  media. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  about  Mr. 
Lincoln's  career  and  achievements  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
December  28.  1971. 1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  newspaper  accoimt  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GotJLD  Lincoln  at  90,  Still  Qoing  Strong 
(By  Edward  T.  Folllard) 
The  extraordinary  thing  about  miracles, 
Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  once  said,  is  that  they 
happen.  I  suppose  that  when  he  said  it,  his 
mind  was  on  the  realm  of  the  spiritual,  the 
supernatural.  But  If  we  switch  the  idea  to 
the  mundane,  it  seems  sort  of  miraculous  to 
me  that  we  have  here  in  Washington  a  news- 
paperman who  remembers  the  horse  cars, 
who  talked  to  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
in  the  White  House  In  the  early  1900's  and 
who  is  stUl  banging  away  at  a  typewriter 
and  turning  out  a  political  column  at  the 
age  of  90. 

Ouv  nonagenarian  Is,  of  course,  Gould 
Lincoln,  dean  of  American  political  reporters. 
He  has  been  a  newspaperman  for  almost  70 
years,  62  of  them  with  the  Evening  Star, 
Washington's  oldest  newspaper.  He  Is  5  feet, 
11,  has  acqulline  features,  a  bald  head,  and 
Is  skinny,  which  recalls  the  old  saying:  lean 
horse  for  a  long  race.  He  admits  to  having 
had  his  share  of  whiskey  over  the  years,  but 
says  he  never  Indulged  to  the  point  of  falling 
down.  He  used  to  smoke,  too.  cigars  and  a 
pipe. 
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Gould  was  hit  by  a  heart  attack  In  1957, 
but  at  that  time  he  was  only  77  and  re- 
covered nicely,  and  was  soon  back  on  the 
Job  at  full  speed.  His  political  column  now 
appears  once  a  week,  in  the  Saturday  issue. 
He  probably  could  write  It  at  the  Kennedy- 
Warren,  where  he  lives  with  his  daughter, 
Marjorie  (Peggy)  Lincoln;  but  he  still  has  a 
lot  of  the  old  fire  horse  in  him.  and  so  he 
goes  to  the  Star  office  several  times  a  week, 
and  also  prowls  around  the  Capitol  and  the 
White  House  in  quest  of  material. 

Lincoln  is  probably  in  a  class  by  himself 
as  a  runner.  As  a  17-year-old  student  at  Sid- 
well  Friends  School  here  he  ran  the  100-yard 
dash  in  10.2  seconds,  then  a  school  record. 
He  next  distinguished  himself  as  a  sprinter 
on  March  1,  1954,  which  was  57  years  later. 

It  was  a  day  of  melodrama  on  Capitol  Hill, 
the  day  that  four  Puerto  Rican  fanatics 
(three  men  and  a  woman)  stood  up  in  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
opened  fire  on  the  lawmakers  in  the  cham- 
ber below,  wounding  five  of  them. 

President  Nixon  remembers  the  excitement 
very  well,  and  he  talked  about  it  on  the  eve- 
ning of  April  22.  1970,  when  he  awarded 
Gould  Lincoln,  along  with  seven  other  Jour- 
nalists, the  Medal  of  Freedom  in  the  East 
Room  of  the  White  House.  He  recalled  that 
he  was  then  Vice  President,  and  that  the 
Senate  on  that  particular  day  confirmed 
Earl  Warren  of  California  as  Cliief  Justice 

of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Nixon  went  on  to  say: 

•Gould  Lincoln  was  In  the  Senate  (Press) 
Gallery  covering  the  event.  That  was  a  rather 
easy  assignment.  Those  were  the  good  old 
days  when  the  President  advised  and  the 
Senate  consented, 

•But  word  flashed  over  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  a  radical  group  of 
Puerto  Rican  Nationalists  were  shooting  up 
the  House.  Mr.  Gould  Lincoln,  who  was  then 
73  years  old,  beat  all  the  reporters  in  the  Sen- 
ate Gallery  over  to  the  House  Gallery  in  rec- 
ord time  and  held  the  fort  until  reinforce- 
ments had  arrived." 

President  Nixon  is  sometimes  given  to 
blarney  and  hyperbole,  but  he  was  not  guilty 
on  this  occasion.  A  newspaperman  who  was 
around  at  the  time  reported  that  Gould 
••hustled  to  the  House  side  of  the  long  Cap- 
itol Building  and  was  interviewing  doorkeep- 
ers before  some  of  his  younger  associates 
reached  the  scene." 

Gould  Lincoln  is  a  rarity  In  Washington 
journalism,  a  native.  He  was  born  here  July 
23.  1880,  the  son  of  Dr.  Nathan  Smith  Lin- 
coln and  Jeanie  Gould  Lincoln.  He  lived  as 
a  boy  at  1514  H  St.  nw..  Just  around  the  cor- 
ner from  the  old  Cosmos  Club.  Lafayette 
Park,  then  enclosed  by  a  high  iron  fence,  was 
his  playground. 

This  was  before  cable  and  trolley  cars  had 
arrived,  and  Gould  remembers  the  horse- 
drawn  car  that  used  to  pass  his  house,  turn 
north  on  Connecticut  Avenue  and  end  up  at 
Dupont  Circle.  Of  course,  there  were  no  au- 
tomobiles, and  airlines,  radio  and  television 
were  far  in  the  future. 

Gould,  as  has  been  noted,  attended  Sid- 
w.ell  Friends  School,  graduating  in  1898. 
Pour  years  later  he  received  his  A.B.  degree 
at  Yale  College.  He  rowed  at  Yale,  and  as  a 
senior  helped  coach  the  freshmen  crew. 

Leaving  Yale,  and  after  a  four-month 
prospecting  expedition  in  the  Canadian 
woods,  he  set  out  to  find  a  Job.  This  was  in 
1902,  and  he  found  the  Job  at  the  old  Wash- 
ington Times.  The  editor  who  hired  him  was 
Count  Maxmlllian  Gebhard  Seckendorf,  a 
former  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Tribune.  Gould  recalls  that  Count 
Seckendorr  had  a  long  saber  scar  on  his 
cheek,  and  the  story  was  that  he  had  fled 
Germany  after  killing  a  man  in  a  duel. 

Gould  signed  on  with  the  Times  for  $8  a 
week,  and  did  all  the  things  expected  of  a 
cub.  The  paper,  it  should  be  said,  was  owned 
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by  Frank  Munsey,  whom  William  Allen 
White  was  later  to  describe  in  a  celebrated 
obituary  as  the  "undertaker  of  Journalism" — 
this  because  of  the  newspapers  Munsey 
wrecked    and    prepared    for    burial. 

In  1906  Gould  moved  over  to  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  then  owned  by  John  R.  McLean 
and  housed  in  a  Gothic-Romanesque  build- 
ing ai  1337  E  St  NW,  where  Newspaper  Row 
and  Rum  Row  converged.  Gould  must  have 
shov/n  promise  because  he  was  given  a  start- 
ing salary  of  $31.50  a  week,  respectable  for 
the  times. 

It  was  while  he  was  on  The  Post  that 
Gjuld  went  to  the  White  House  and  encoun- 
tered President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The 
year  was  1907.  Gould  had  not  been  assigned 
to  interview  T.R.,  and  he  never  claimed  to 
have  interviewed  him.  Reminiscing  at  the 
National  Press  Club  several  years  ago.  he  re- 
called that  The  Post  sent  him  to  the  White 
House  to  get  some  information  from  the 
Rough  Rider's  secretary. 

Gould  was  descending  a  stairway  of  the 
West  Wing,  then  new,  when  he  saw  a  man 
looking  up  at  him.  The  man  was  barrel- 
chested,  bespectacled,  wearing  a  sweater, 
and  carrying  a  tennis  racket.  It  was  the 
President. 

"What  do  you  want?"  T.R.  asked.  When 
Lincoln   explained   that   he   was   lookln.:;   for 

his  secretary,  he  was  told  how  to  And  him. 

What  amazes  Lincoln  In  retrospect  is  not 
nls  encounter  with  Teddy  Roosevelt  taut  the 
security    conditions — or   lacli   of    them — tliat 

he  found  at  the  White  House  that  day.  No 

guard  was  at  the  door  of  the  West  Wing, 
which  T.R.  had  ordered  built,  Gould  had  no 
Identification  card,  nor  was  one  required.  He 

Just  went  in.  There  was  no  receptionist.  He 

walked  into  the  secretary's  office,  and  it  was 
empty.  On  through  the  Cabinet  Room  and 
the  President's  office  he  went,  and  then  de- 
.scendlng  the  stairway  ran  into  the  barrel- 
chested  man  with  the  tennis  racket. 

Gould  was  married  to  Hester  Sbepard  In 
the  spring  of  1909,  a  time  when  he  was  cover- 
ing the  House  of  Representatives  for  The 
Post.  He  decided  that  his  working  hours — 
from  noon  or  thereabouts  until  1  a.m.  or  3 
a.m.  the  next  day — were  crazy  hours  for  a 
newlywed.  He  didn't  like  the  Idea  of  taking 
the  owl  car  to  get  home,  sometimes  arriving 
with  the  milk  man.  And  so  that  November 
he  went  over  to  The  Evening  Star  for  what 
turned  out  to  be  "a  life  Job  which  I  have 
never  regretted."  Gould's  assignment  on  The 
Star  was  not  the  House,  but  Police  Court.  He 
never  complained,  and  he  still  likes  to  talk 
about  an  interview  he  had  at  the  ciurt  with 
Carrie  Nation,  the  little  woman  who  went 
around  wrecking  saloons  with  her  hatchet. 

A  year  after  Gould  went  to  The  Star — that 
Is  to  say,  In  1910  In  the  Taft  Administration — 
two  reporters  came  to  town  who  were  to 
achieve  the  peak  of  eminence  in  the  news- 
paper world,  Arthur  Krock  and  David  Law- 
rence. They  too  were  awarded  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom  the  night  their  old  friend 
Gould  was  honored.  Both  are  Junior  to  him, 
Krock  being  85  and  Lawrence  83. 

Gould  Lincoln  agrees  with  what  Krock 
says  about  certain  newspapermen  In  his  latest 
book,  "Consent  of  the  Governed,"  which  fol- 
lowed his  1968  best-seller,  "Memoirs — Sixty 
Years  on  the  Firing  Line."  Krock  says  that  the 
top  men  In  the  Washington  corps  of  cor- 
respondents when  he  arrived  were  Frank  R. 
Kent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Richard  \.  Ouli- 
han.  Krock's  Immediate  predecessor  as  the 
Times  correspondent  here,  and  John  Callan 
O'Laughlln  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Krock  says  that  OuUhan,  a  native  of  Wash- 
ington, had  the  presence  of  a  born  leader, 
and  adds:  "He  was  witty,  handsome,  charm- 
ing and  a  great  gentleman." 

Gould  Lincoln  says  that  OuUhan  was  all  of 
that  and  that  he  loved  him  for  something 
else.  He  recalled  hearing  Oullhan  say  that 
a  newspaperman  ought  to  be  proud  of  the 


title  of  "reporter" — that  the  reporter  was 
as  necessary  to  a  newspaper  as  a  rifleman 
to  an  army. 

And  so  if  you  want  to  please  the  old  guy. 
don't  refer  to  him  as  a  moulder  of  public 
opinion,  a  pundit,  a  commentator  or  even 
columnist.  Jtist  think  of  Gould  Lincoln, 
Reporter. 


APPRECIATION  DINNER  FOR 
SENATOR  JOHN  SPARKMAN 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, last  evening  I  spoke  at  an  appreci- 
ation dinner  for  U.S.  Senator  John 
Sparkbian  in  Huntsville,  Ala. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
speech  on  that  occasion  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Speech  of  Senator  Btrd  of  West  Virginia 
Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Sparkman,  Ladles 
and  Gentlemen : 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  I  am  delighted 
to  be  In  the  city  of  Huntsvme  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  with  my  friend  and  your  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama — John  Sparkman. 
I  am  also  acutely  aware  of  the  difficulties 

inherent  in  finding  anything  to  say  about  a 
native  son  tbat  everyone  present  doesnt 
know  already.  Perhaps  an  Intelligent  way  to 

Start  would  be  to  oflfer  my  congratulations  to 

all  of  you  for  having  had  the  good  judg- 
ment to  elect  to  ofBce  for  the  first  time.  In 

1936,  the  man  who  stui  so  ably  represents  you 

in  this  year  of  grace  1972.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  good  people  of  Alabama  will  con- 
tinue that  eminently  sensible  habit  In  the 
future.  Senator  John  Stennls  asked  me  to 
state  that  he  Joins  In  saying  this. 

John  Sparkman  was  born  on   a  farm   and 

has  always  been  proud  of  his  heritage  as  a 
son  of  the  soil.  During  his  distinguished 
career  In  the  United  States  Congress,  he  has 
been  known  by  his  coUeagues  as  a  man  who 
ploughed  a  straight  furrow.  I  feel  sure  that 
Alabamians  are  rightfully  proud  of  that  im- 
peccable reputation.  If  a  country  boy  from 
the  hills  of  West  Virginia  can  make  so  bold 
as  to  offer  advice  on  agriculture  to  the  peo- 
ple of  a  great  farming  state — remember — 
you  can't  plough  a  straight  furrow  with  a 
blunt  plough. 

John  Sparkman  is  one  of  those  key  Sen- 
ators who  have  built  their  high  reputations 
through  long  years  of  service,  through  mem- 
bership and  hard  work  on  Important  Senate 
committees,  through  their  legislative  skUls 
and  tireless  energy;  and,  above  all,  through 
the  respect  and  co-operation  given  them  by 
their  colleagues  In  the  Senate.  These  last — 
the  respect  and  co-operation — are  not  ac- 
corded to  every  Senator.  When  a  Senator  has 
them,  he  has  won  them  on  his  own  merits. 
They  are  never  given  on  demand.  But  John 
Sparkman  haa  more.  He  has  his  colleagues' 
friendship  and  that — leaving  aside  for  a  mo- 
ment legislative  skills,  hard  work,  experience 
and  his  Invaluable  seniority — is,  when  com- 
bined with  character,  the  measure  of  the 
man  as  a  human  being.  Both  John  and  I  have 
known  Senators  who  could  not  be  faulted  as 
legislators,  but  who  lacked  that  vital  spark 
of  humanness  and  integrity  that  Inspires  col- 
leagues to  infuse  the  orthodoxy  of  respect 
and  co-operation  with  the  mellow  warmth 
of  friendship. 

The  great  contribution  of  John  Spark- 
man during  his  service  In  Congress  has  been 
primarily  In  building  the  significant  eco- 
nomic programs  that  strengthen  Alabama 
and  the  nation.  For  John  Sparkman  knows 
that  the  backbone  of  national  defense,  the 
foundation  of  world  leadership,  and  the 
source  of  a  healthy,  prosperous  people  is  a 
productive  economy.  He  has  long  been  the 
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Senate's  expert  on  housing  and  related  fi- 
nancial matters.  For  the  past  five  years  he 
has  been  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee,  with 
significant    responsibility    for    the    economic 

health  of  the  nation,  for  housing,  for  deposit 

Insurance  and  for  federal  lending  programs 
which  support  and  stimulate  Industrial 
growth.   This  Chairmanship   coincides  with 

his  present  responsibilities  as  Chairman  of 

the  Subcommittee  on  Financing  and  Invest- 
ment of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Defense  Production  and  ranking  ma- 
jority   jnciemtoer    OX    tue    Joint    Econoxxilc    Ooni- 

mlttee.  These  are  not  just  titles — they  mean 

hard  work,  constant  attendance  at  frequent- 
ly lengthy  meetings  and  a  responsibility  for 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  all  programs  di- 
rected toward  the  maintenance  or  the  coun- 
try's economic  well-being. 

But  John  Is  not  only  a  man  of  dollars  and 
cents,  of  housing  starts  and  Insurance  sta- 
tistics. He  Is  also  ranking  majority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  In 

that  capacity,  his  strong  realistic  voice  has 
been  heard  many  times  over  the  last  ten,  dif- 
ficult years  In  which  w^e  have  been  struggling 
with  the  highly  controversial  war  In  Viet- 
nam. There  have  been  times  when  John 
Sparkman  has  not  seen  eye-to-eye  with 
others  on  his  Committee  regarding  the  con- 
duct of  the  American  struggle  to  combat  the 
spread  of  Communism  In  Southeast  Asia.  His 
tough  Stands  agaliist  some  Committee  opin- 
ions have  sometimes  separated  him  from  the 
consensus  of  the  Committee,  but  these  dif- 
ferences have  never  lessened  his  colleagues' 
respect.  They  know  that  he  is  10O':'r.  against 
Communist  aggression,  and  though  their 
ideas  about  how  to  defeat  it  may  be  different 
from  John  Sparkman's,  they  value  his  wis- 
dom and  experience. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Alabama,  is  a  man 
with  multiple  Senate  duties  and  national 
responsibilities.  He  Is  also  a  man  who,  as 
Rudyard  Kipling  wrote:  "Can  walk  with 
Kings — nor  lose  the  common  touch  .  .  ."  for 
John  still  lives  a  plain-spoken,  farm-bred  son 
of  Alabama.  And  Alabama  today  is  a  living 
monument  to  his  dedicated  service  to  the 
people  of  his  State. 

An  Alabama  newspaper  once  said:  "Stand 
on  any  street  in  an  Alabama  city,  ride  along 
any  Alabama  highway  and  one  sees  on  every 
side  the  handiwork  of  John  Sparkman  In 
building  a  greater,  healthier  and  more  pros- 
perous State. 

"Every  Alabamlan  stands  in  his  debt." 

John,  you  should  feel  very  proud  of  these 
words.  They  omit  nothing — except  perhaps 
that  you  are  a  man  of  unswerving  loyalties 
to  your  country,  to  your  State,  and  to  your 
Party.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  Informed  by 
Congressman  Bob  Jones,  an  old  and  tried 
friend  of  yours,  that  there  Is  only  one  area 
in  which  you  ever  show  the  slightest  sign 
of  wavering  between  two  loves.  Despite  your 
pride  in  being  a  distinguished  alumnus  of 
the  University  of  Alabama,  I  am  told  that 
you  stay  curiously  sUent  and  almost  free  of 
demonstrative  partisanship  when  your  alma 
mater  plays  Auburn  on  the  football  field.  And 
this  has  been  true  long  before  Pat  Sullivan 
won  the  Helsman  Trophy.  However,  It  must 
be  a  pleasant  -quandary  to  be  in — to  have 
not  one,  but  two  superb  teams  going  for  you. 
I  have  only  one  and  much  as  I  admire  the 
Mountaineers  of  West  Virginia  University, 
perhaps  I'd  better  get  to  work  for  another 
school  for  the  State  so  we  can  be  upsides 
with  the  Crimson  "Hde  and  the  Tigers. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  how  much  the 
people  of  Alabama  owed  John  Sparkman.  But 
however  great  the  temptation  might  be.  he 
Is  not  a  man  to  rest  and  point  with  pride 
at  his  past  accomplishments.  He  works  for 
the  future.  For  example,  he  is  currently  much 
Involved  in  plans  to  create  a  capital  bank  for 
small  businesses,  to  provide  a  separate  divi- 


sion of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  for  the  nation's 
smaller  taxpayers — so  that  they  can  have 
their  claims  settled  rapidly — and  plans  to 
stimulate  the  flow  of  mortgage  credit  for  fi- 
nancing F.H.A.  and  V.A.  home  construction. 

Senator  Sparkman  Is  also  sponsoring  consti- 
tutional amendments  to  permit  prayer  in  our 
public  schools  and  to  revise  the  way  In  which 
we  elect  our  President  and  Vice  President. 

One  might  think  that  a  man  who  has  been 

through  the  mill  of  public  service  for  as  long 
as  John  Sparkman  has.  would  be  content  to 
rest  on  his  many  laurels  and  coast  along  on 

his  well-recognized  list  of  achievements.  Ex- 
actly  tlie  opposite   Is  tlie   ca^e   -^Itll   tbls  fine 

Southern   gentleman    we   honor   tonight.    He 

Is  Still  looking  for  fresh  fields  to  tread  and 

fresh  tasks  to  perform.  And  talking  about 
Southern  gentlemen — Just  In  case  you  good 

folks  think  we  West  Virginians  don't  know 

the  important  things  in  life — I  take  this 
opportunity  to  salute  the  memory  of  another 
great  Southern  gentleman  whose  birthday 
this  happens  to  be.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
General  Robert  E.  Lee, 

since  John  Sparkman's  first  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  Congressman 
from  the  8th  District — which,  I  understand, 
has  been  unchanged  for  90  years — he  has 
worked  diligently  for  the  things  that  build 
Alabama  Industry  and  strengthen  her  ag^- 
culture.  He  knows  that  only  through  thriv- 
ing, businesses,  productive  factories  and 
prosperous  farming  can  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama maintain  a  rising  standard  of  living 
and  the  income  levels  which  give  them  and 
their  families  the  benefits  of  modern  life. 
Senator  Sparkman  saw  Alabama's  economic 
growth  as  a  fundamental  cycle;  he  saw  the 
wisdom  of  resource  development  to  attract 
industry  to  the  State  which  in  its  turn  helps 
supp>ort  a  profitable  agriculture.  His  first 
objective — and  a  wise  one — was  the  develop- 
ment of  Alabama's  natural  potential.  John 
Sparkman  was  an  early  champion  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  with  Its  low- 
cost  power,  and  of  R.E.A.  which  took  this 
power  into  the  rural  sections  of  the  nation. 
He  fought  valiantly  for  the  funds  to  develop 
Alabama's  waterways  and  fully  utilize  the 
port  of  Mobile,  now  sixth  in  shipping  volume 
in  the  entire  United  States.  He  has  been  a 
leading  architect  of  the  industrial  revolution 
that  has  revitalized  the  South.  The  growth  of 
manufacturing  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  has 
been  over  twice  the  national  rate  of  growth 
The  growth  of  a  diversified  agriculture  baa 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  Industry,  and 
it  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  programs 
authored  and  supported  by  your  senior  Sen- 
ator. The  list  is  so  long — T.V.A.,  rurtU  elec- 
trification, rural  telephones,  the  Cotton 
Labeling  Act,  soil  conservation,  support 
prices,  crop  loan  insurance,  farm  housing, 
the  Rural  Library  Act,  vocational  education, 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act — 1  could 
go  on  for  an  hour  detailing  all  the  legisla- 
tion that  owes  its  existence  to  the  dedica- 
tion and  hard  work  of  a  farm-boy  from  Hart- 
seile,  Alabama. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  be  remiss  in 
falling  to  point  out  the  significance  of  some 
research  I  did  before  coming  down  to 
Huntsville.  The  total  congressional  senior- 
ity of  the  Alabama  delegation  In  Wash- 
ington— both  House  and  Senate — represents 
95  years  of  service.  John  Sparkman's  senior- 
ity alone  represents  almost  40%  of  all  of  the 
seniority  Alabama  has  In  Washington!  My 
friends,  make  no  mistake  about  the  Im- 
portance of  this  fact:  above  all  else.  It  gets 
things   done   in    Washington. 

Now,  you  know  that  I  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  the  Senate  floor — perhaps  more  than 
any  other  Senator,  because  my  Job  as 
Majority  Whip  demands  it,  and  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  over  the  years  to  watch 
John  Sparkman  put  his  seniority  on  the 
line  to  work  for  Alabama  and  the  Nation. 
He  is  a  master  at  legislation.  In  fact,  to  my 


knowledge,  he  has  never  lost  a  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  John  Sparkman  bata 
1000 1 

It  Is  a  measure  of  John  Sparkman's  stature 
as  a  human  being  that  while  he  walks  daUy 

in  the  company  of  the  mighty,  he  has  never 

forgotten  the  tenant  farm  where  he  was 
born.  He  has  always  believed  that  growth, 
prosperity  and  contentment  In  living  depend 
on  the  purchasing  power  of  all  consumers— 

among  them  the  working  men  and  women  of 
Alabama.  He  knows  that  the  benefits  of  ris- 
ing productivity  must  be  shared  by  the  work- 
ing people  ^srho  prcxluce  tKe  eocxis  a.n<l  serv- 
ices. He  has  said:  •"xne  Alabama  worker  Is 
entitled   to   everything   he   needs   as   a  flxst- 

class  citizen — a  good  Income  and  security  in 
his  Job;   to  own  his  home,  to  look  forward 

to  security  after  retiretnent  and  to  have  the 

Chance  to  give  his  children  a  good  educa- 
tion. It  Is  my  Job  to  see  that  he  gets  these 
things  and  keeps  them."  Those  are  John 
Sparkman's  words,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
John  Sparkman  has  his  job. 
But  lest  we  think  that  this  son  of  the  soil 

has  no  wider  Interests  and  Influence,  let  us 
also  remember  his  Important  contributions 
to  a  wider  world  than  that  bordered  by  Mis- 
sissippi, Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  the  Gulf. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  he  has  always  acted 
in  the  firm  conviction  that  the  United  States 
can  best  contribute  to  the  peace  of  the  world 
by  maintaining  military  strength — for  the 
language  of  strength  Is  the  language  the 
Commimist  world  best  understands. 

Take  a  look  at  the  George  C.  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center  and  Redstone  Arsenal 
right  here  in  Huntsville;  the  Air  University 
at  Maxwell  Field;  the  helicopter  training 
fields  at  Fort  Rucker.  Gunter  Field,  Craig 
Field,  and  Fort  McClellan.  These  installa- 
tions play  key  roles  in  the  nation's  military 
security  and  are  a  significant  reminder  of  the 
foresight  and  conscientiousness  of  the  Spark- 
man defense  policy.  Fort  Rucker  was  the 
pioneer  base  In  developing  the  use  of  the 
helicopter  in  modern  limited  warfare.  The 
training  first  given  there  in  the  use  of  the 
chopper  for  rapid  troop  movement  and  close 
air  combat  has  been  Invaluable  In  saving 
American  lives  in  Vietnam.  Without  John 
Sparkman,  I  have  my  serious  doubts  that  any 
of  these  strategically  vital  Installations  woulri 
have  found  their  home  in  Alabama.  They 
might  even  have  been  located  in  West 
Virginia. 

And  military  installations  mean  people; 
and  Jobs;  and  people  mean  houses.  As  thf 
acknowledged  leader  in  the  housing  field  in 
the  Senate,  Senator  Sparkman  has  been  per- 
sonally responsible  for  housing  programs  over 
the  past  19  years  that  have  assured  modern 
homes,  not  only  for  thousands  of  Alabamians, 
but  also  for  millions  of  other  Americans. 
These  programs  have  meant  better  financing 
and  stable  loan  plans  benefiting  the  home 
buyer,  the  home  builder  and  the  lending 
institution. 

But  lest  we  think  that  John  Sparkman 
lives  only  In  a  world  of  flgures  and  dull 
statistics,  let  us  always  remember  his  work 
in  the  field  of  health  and  education.  He  has 
not  forgotten  the  days  when  he  sent  him- 
self through  the  University  of  Alabama  by 
selling  his  own  cotton  crop.  He  knows  the 
inestimable  value  of  a  good  education,  and 
the  necessity  of  good  health  to  enable  the 
young  people  of  today  to  make  use  of  it. 
He  strongly  supported  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  Perhaps  no  other 
Act  since  the  Land-Grant  College  Act  of  a 
century  ago,  has  contributed  so  much  to 
education  in  the  United  States.  Senator 
Sparkman  was  also  an  early  sf>onsor  of  the 
"impacted  areas"  law  which  provides  for 
financial  aid  to  local  school  systems  where 
defense  and  other  Installations  have  In- 
creased the  load  in  pupU  enrollments.  The 
teachers  have  also  benefited  from  his 
championing  of  their  cause  for  better  sal- 
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arics  and  improved  status  and  working  con- 

diiions. 

For  niiiny  years,  until  tlie  retirement  of 
Senator  Lister  Hill,  John  Sparkman  was 
liitli  oi  one  of  the  greatest  •'one-two  piuiclics" 

ever  enjoyed  by  any  State  in  the  Union. 

WUh  Lister  Hill,  the  former  Chairniin  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labcr  and  Public 

Weiiare— hirasell  a  most  distinguished  Sen- 
ator— as  his  collenguc  and  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman we  honor  tonight  helped  bring  count- 
less   health    programs     to    AK.bama.     Today, 

j'oiir  ouiic  ID  u  ictiQcr  in  miiiiini  \m  or  uic 

Alabama  counties  have  benefited  in  the  leg- 
Islati'vn,  with  more  than  500  hospitals,  health 
centers,  nursing  homes  and  dormitories  hav- 
ing been  built.  In  this  connection.  I  would 

be  i.nili>s  if  I  clid   not   say   tliat  in   Lifter  Hill's 

successor,  Senator  Jim  Allen,  the  State  ol 

Alab.ima  has  once  again  come  up  with  an 
outstanding  man  whose  abilities  and  dedica- 
tion to  his  duties  cii  the  Stn.ite  floor  and 
lu  co!iiniittee  promise  a  very  bright  future 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Alabama 
has  a  blue  ribbon  team  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

When  I  think  of  all  that  John  Sparkman 
and  ctliers  have  done  over  the  years  to 
Improve  education  and  education.il  facilities 
lor  all  Americano,  I  view  wi'.h  extreme  regret 
tiie  retrogressive  attitudes  uud  actions  of  our 
courts  and  certain  Fcder.il  officials  that  are 
going  a  long  way  toward  undoing  these  con- 
structive beginnings.  The  myopia  which  cliar- 
acterlzes  tliose  who  place  forced  integration 
ill  scliools  aliead  of  improving  education  foi' 
all  puplis  of  both  races  is  something  tliat 
appalls  me,  as  I  am  sure  it  does  you. 

This  mania  for  forced  integration  by  mass 
busing  is  the  most  recent  gem  of  social  en- 
gineering. The  federal  courts  h.ive  hecomc  so 
infatuated  wltli  busing  as  an  educational 
end-in-all  that  it  probably  would  surprise 
no  one  if  they  Just  did  away  with  traditional 
concepts  of  schools  altogether  and  ordered 
classrooms  on  wheels.  They  could  have  matli- 
ematlcs  buses,  chemistry  buses,  study  hall 
'ouses,  activity  period  bvises  and  so  on.  It 
would  make  about  as  much  sense  as  seme  tf 
the  half-baked  social  experimenting  to  whicli 
the  natioa's  children  are  now  being  sub- 
jected. 

John  Sparkman  is  a  veteran  and  he  has 
never  forgotten  tlie  needs  and  the  problems 
of  veterans.  He  has  fought  v^'holeheartedly  for 
the  rights  of  veterans  and  their  families.  He 
was  a  sponsor  of  the  original  G.I.  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  Korean  Veterans'  Act,  ar.d 
In  1965  sponsored  the  "Cold  War  G.I.  Bill"— 
which  extends  the  same  benefits  to  the  serv- 
icemen from  the  Vietnam  war.  He  is  the 
Kuthor  of  the  law — the  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
Civil  Relief  Act — which  protects  serviremens" 
insurance,  automobiles,  appliances  and  other 
property  while  they  are  in  tlie  service.  As 
befits  his  status  as  a  retired  Colonel  in  the 
Army  Reserve  and  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  John  has  also  been  active  in  ob- 
taining passage  of  the  Natlor.al  Guard  and 
Reserve  Officers  Retirement  Act. 

To  those  of  ynu  who  may  not  be  familiar 
v.'lth  the  everyday  workings  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  I  can  asstire  you  that  it  is  a 
constant  source  of  ama;^emcnt  to  me  how  a 
Senator  who  combines  the  endless  duties  of 
a  Committee  Chairman  with  the  hours  he 
ntr.st  .spend  in  other  Committees  and  oi:  the 
Senate  floor  manages  to  find  time  to  eat  and 
sleep.  To  most  of  us  mere  mortals,  the  Good 
Lord  granted  only  twenty-four  hours  in  a 
day.  Perhaps  he  made  spcci.al  dispensation 
for  a  few  extra  hours  every  day  to  those 
hicky  enough  to  be  born  in"  Hartselle. 
Alabama. 

Perhaps,  as  Majority  Whip  of  the  United 
Slate-,  Senate,  I  feel  a  special  kinship  for 
Jfhn.  For  he,  too.  had  that  sometimes  thank- 
less Job  during  his  last  term  In  the  House 
of  Reprer.entatlves.  As  many  of  you  know. 
John  Sparkman  Is  the  only  man'ln  United 
States  history  to  be  elected  simultaneously 
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to  both  Houses  of  Congress.  I  have  fre- 
quently thought  that  if  it  were  allowed  un- 
der the  Constitution,  John  Sparkman  could 
well  have  had  the  energy  and  dedication  to 
have  held  both  seats  and  handled  both  with 
the  success  he  has  always  shown  in  the  one. 

Of  necessity,  I  have  dwelt  mostly  on  Johii 
Sparkman's  outstanding  accomplishments  as 

a  Senator  and  as  a  legislator.  When  a  man's 

life  has  been  dedicated  to  the  making  of  laws 
and  the  representation  of  the  people  who 
elected  hUn,  it  Is  always  too  easy  to  think  of 

iiiffl  Billy  ifi  mil  \m  mmii.  m  Jatn 
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friendly  human  being;  and  his  successes  and 

me  aamirauoii  ol  His  peers  nave  not  cnanged 

him.  Whatever  distinctions  he  may  have 
gained  during  his  years  in  Washington — 
and  tliey  are  many — he  still   remains  a  man 

Of  the  people  and  in  the  true  sense  of  the 

words,  a  Southerii  gentleman.  It  Is  my 
earnest  hope  that  the  friendship  and  affec- 
tion I  feel  for  him  will  be  further  cemented 
In  the  United  States  Senate  In  the  years  to 
come.  The  Senate,  the  State  of  Alabama,  and 
the  Nation  need  John  Sparkman.  I  have 
never  asked  him  v.hether  he  has  ever  chosen 
words  to  live  by,  though  most  of  us  have  our 
favorites.  But  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
suggest  for  him  the  words  of  WUllam  Shake- 
speare In  his  play  "Kmg  John" — 

"The  day  shall  not  be  up  as  soon  as  I,  To 
try  the  fair  adventure  of  Tomorrow.  .  .  ." 


THE  USE  OF  SECRET 
INFORMATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  two 
recent  television  conimentaiies,  one  by 
Joseph  McCalTrey,  WMAL-TV,  Wash- 
ington, and  another  by  David  Brinlcley, 
of  NBC  News,  are,  I  believe,  worthy  of 
our  thought  and  attention. 

Mr.  McCalTiey,  in  a  commentary 
broadcast  on  January  4,  offered  some 
strong,  but  appropriate  comments  on  the 
increased  bombing  by  the  United  States 
in  Vietnam  during  the  Christmas  season. 
On  the  NBC  nightly  news  of  that 
same  date,  Mr.  Brinkley  made  some  dis- 
cerning comments  about  a  rather  ironi- 
cal situation  in  regard  to  the  use  of  so- 
called  secret  information. 

In  vievv  of  tlie  fact  that  these  com- 
mentaries were  broadcast  during  the  ad- 
iournment,  a  number  of  Senators  may 
have  missed  them.  I,  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Commentary  by  Joseph  McCaffrey 
As  if  to  show  that  we  might  be  as  pagan 
as  they  are,  the  United  States — with  great 
irony — picked  the  week  of  Christmas  to  drop 
more  and  more  and  more  bombs  on  the 
heathen  North  Vietnamese.  This  seemed  to 
be  our  way  to  signal  the  men  in  Peking  for 
the  upcoming  visit  of  President  Nixon,  say- 
ing, "See,  we  are  Just  as  pagan  as  you  are." 
We  clioose  the  time  of  year  when  we  talk 
about  Peace  on  Earth,  good  will  to  men,  as 
the  thue  to  really  saturate  North  Vietnam 
with  our  bombing.  And  then  we  become  in- 
dignant that  the  North  Vietnamese  have  the 
nerve,  the  gall  to  send  up  fighter  pilots  in  an 
effort  to  head  us  ofl. 

Why  are  we  doing  this? 
To   help   get   our   prisoners   of   war   back 
from  Hanoi? 

To  protect  the  remaining  troops  we  have 
in  South  Vietnam? 

To  buy  more  time  for  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment? 
Yet,  over  the  years  since  1969  we  have 


bombed,  and  bombed  and  bombed  .  .  .  and 
now  it  is  1972,  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
still  have  our  prisoners;   North  Vietnam  Is 
still  determined  to  keep  fighting. 
WUl  the  fact  that  we  picked  Christmas 

week,  the  time  of  peace  on  earth,  as  the  time 
for  our  bombing  have  any  more  Influence  on 
Hanoi? 

Or  Is  the  situation  In  Vietnam— perhaps— 

a  little  worse  than  we  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve? 

We  really  aren't  suie — all  we  know  is  that, 

wiQQ  It  uu  Of  wiM  [{ mm,  mmm  m 

■WiTefciits    X.C3     ca.ll    ttie    present    sltu^tioxi ,    x.i^e    -w^-oj- 

still  goes  on  .  .  .  still  goes  on. 

NBC  NicHTLT  News  et  David  Bsinklet 
Daniel  Ellsberg  was  arraigned  today  under 
his  second  indictment  for  passing  out  mate- 
rial from  the  Pentagon  papers  to  the  news- 
papers. And  he  could  wind  up  in  prison. 

On  sale  now  in  bookstores  lu  Washington 
and  elsewhere  Is  a  book  by  Lyndon  Johnson 
called  The  Vantage  Point  .  .  selling  for  15 

dollars.  It  also  makes  public  material  from 
the  Pentagon  Papers. 

A  Roman  Senator  .  .  in  the  year  575  BC  .  . 
said,  "Laws  like  cobwebs,  entangle  the  weak 
but  are  broken  by  the  strong." 

What  Ellsberg  made  available  to  the 
American  people  was  theirs  already  .  .  since 
they  paid  for  the  writing  of  the  Pentagon 
papers — the  salaries  of  the  writers,  as  well 
as  buying  even  the  typewriters  and  the  paper. 

As  for  damaging  the  country  by  giving  out 
secrets,  the  Federal  Government's  lawyers 
have  been  able  to  show  no  damage  whatever. 

As  for  their  being  stamped  secret  in  the 
first  place,  one  of  the  Pentagon's  experts  told 
Congress  that  99  and  Vi  per  cent  of  what  is 
classified  secret  should  not  be. 

President  Nixon  himself,  years  ago  when  he 
was  a  Senator,  said  a  lot  of  what  was  stamped 
secret  .  .  ostensibly  to  protect  the  national 
security  .  .  was  actually  s'.amped  secret  to 
protect  the  bureaucrats'  own  security. 

So  .  .  what  we  have  is  this: 

Papers  in  the  Pentagon  stamped  secret, 
probably  wrongly  .  .  ov.ned  by  the  American 
people,  who  paid  for  them. 

Ellsberg  passed  them  out  free. 

Johnson  took  some  of  the  same  material 
already  owned  by  the  American  people  and 
put  it  Into  his  book  to  be  sold  back  to  the 
American  people  for  15  dollars  a  copy. 

Ellsberg  is  threatened  with  prison.  Johnson 
is  relaxing  on  his  ranch,  collecting  royalties. 


PEACE  CORPS  SCHOOL  PARTNER- 
SHIP PROGRAM 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  ad- 
dress myself  for  a  moment  to  the  recent 
cutbacks  in  funding  for  the  Peace  Corps. 
For  7  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
the  Peace  Corps  operated  on  a  budget 
based  on  the  administration's  request  of 
$82   million.  Late  last  year  the  House 
voted  an  appropriation  of  only  $60  mil- 
lion vv'hich  the  Senate  then  raised  to  $72 
million.   The  result  is  that  the   Peace 
Corps,  at  a  point  more  than  halfway 
through  the  fiscal  year,  finds  that  it  must 
operate  for  the  remainder  of  that  year 
with  $10  miUion  less  than  it  had  expected. 
Action  Director  Joseph  Blatchford  esti- 
mates that  this  cut  will  cause  the  Peace 
Corps  to  recall  4,000,  or  roughly  half,  of 
its  volunteers  from  their  overseas  posts. 
I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  Pre!;ident,  that 
this  reduction  does  not  signify  a  perma- 
nent dov\Tigrading  of  the  Peace  Corps  in 
terms  of  our  foreign  aid  priorities.  Pop- 
ular support  for  this  program  has  not 
diminished  nor,  do  I  beheve,  has  its  orig- 
inal appeal  to  tire  young  people  of  this 
country.  I  offer  as  evidence  of  their  con- 
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tinuing  support  the  Peace  Corps  school 
partnership  program  which  has  been 
quietly  lending  voluntary  financial  sup- 
port to  Peace  Corps  projects  since  1965. 

Under  this  program  schools,  civic  orga- 
nizations and  youth  groups  make  contact 
with  needy  communities  in  developing 
co;an  tries  which  are  planning  to  build 
schools  and  hospitals  with  the  assistance 
of  Peace  Corps  volunteers.  So  far,  over 
1,700  organizations  have  aided  communi- 
ties in  49  Latin  American,  Asian,  and 
African  countries. 

In  my  own  State  of  Delaware  six 
schools  have  contributed  over  $4,000  to 
Peace  Corps  projects.  Middletown  High 
School  in  Middletown  has  contributed 
$882  for  a  project  in  Varjota,  Brazil,  and 
$118  for  one  in  Dhulkot  Tahli.  India.  The 
John  Dickinson  High  School,  in  Wilming- 
ton, has  given  $300  to  assist  the  com- 
munity of  Manoluk  on  the  island  of  Truk 
in  Micronesia.  Brandywine  High  School, 
in  Wilmington,  has  contributed  $500  for 
a  project  in  Kyark,  India,  and  Concord 
High  School,  also  of  Wilmington,  has  do- 
nated $1,000  to  Cardona,  Uruguay. 

In  addition.  Laurel  High  School,  in 
Laurel,  has  given  $200  for  a  project  in 
Santo  Nino,  Philippines.  Warner  Junior 
High  School,  in  Wilmington,  has  con- 
tributed $78.60  to  La  Nueva,  Guatemala, 
and  $70  to  El  Toro.  Guatemala.  The  Wil- 
mer  Shue  School,  in  Newark,  has  raised 
$870.44  for  a  project  in  Pitucancha,  Peru, 
and  $129.56  for  one  in  Logonono,  Bots- 
wana. Without  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
Peace  Corps  school  partnership  program, 
none  of  these  projects  would  have  been 
undertaken. 

I  salute  the  efforts  of  our  yoimg  people 
who  have  worked  hard  to  raise  this 
money.  Their  faith  in  the  Peace  Corps 
speaks  eloquently  of  the  ideals  to  which 
it  gives  life,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest 
recommendations  I  can  think  of  that  this 
program  receive  the  full  support  of  Con- 
gress. During  the  coming  session  I  urge 
Senators  to  restore  fimds  for  the  Peace 
Coi-ps  to  an  adequate  level. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  SUPPORTS  IM- 
PROVED PUBLIC  TRANSPORTA- 
TION   FINANCING 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, I  sent  the  following  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Weicker: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  19. 1972. 
Hon.  Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Lowexl:  Thanks  for  your  letter  of 
January  13  requesting  that  I  cosponsor  leg- 
islation which  you  introduced  today  relative 
to  changing  the  purposes  for  which  Highway 
Trust   F^ind  revenues  can   be  expended. 

While  I  did  not  co-sponsor  your  bill,  please 
know  of  my  continued,  genuine  concern  for 
the  relationship  between  public  transporta- 
tion and  the  highway  program.  As  you  know, 
on  December  22,  1969,  I  Introduced  S.  3293, 
a  proposal  to  allow  the  use  of  highway  funds 
to  support  public  transportation  operations 
under  certain  conditions.  This  proposal  was 
considered  for  inclusion  in  the  Federal-aid 
Highway  Act  of  1970  but  was  not  made  a 
part  of   the   bill   reported  at   that  time. 

I  am  strongly  convinced  that  action  must 
be  taken  to  eignlflcantly  Improve  financing 
for  public  transportation.  This  effort  ia  es- 
pecially needed  as  to  hlghway-orlent«d  pub> 


lie  transportation  since  an  e<itimated  75  per- 
cent of  the  country's  transit  requirements 
will  have  to  be  met  by  buses.  The  need  for 
strengthening  public  transportation  through- 
out the  United  States  becomes  urgent  when 
we  realize  that  approximately  260  cities  have 
lost  their  transit  systems  In  the  past  18 
years. 

Be  assured  of  my  desire  to  work  closely 
with  you  this  year,  both  In  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  elsewhere,  to  develop 
legislation  that  will  help  assure  continued 
and  improved  public  transjwrtation  services 
for  the  American  people. 

With  personal  regards  and  official  esteem, 
I  am 

Truly. 

Jknnings  Randolph, 

Chairman. 


CLEARCUTTING 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  rapid 
succession  lately,  the  public  learned  of 
the  impending  issue  of  an  Executive  or- 
der aimed  at  insuring  a  high  level  of  en- 
vironmental integrity  in  all  timber  har- 
vesting operations  on  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States;  then  of  the  proposed 
order's  early  demise. 

In  this  instance,  the  news  reports  were 
entirely  accurate.  There  was  a  proposed 
Executive  order,  drawn  up  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
following  a  study  conducted  with  the 
help  of  five  distinguished  heads  of  fores- 
try schools  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  order  did  at  last  face  up  to  the 
complexity  of  the  clearcutting  issue,  and 
it  did  move  toward  the  imposition  of  en- 
tirely reasonable  restraints  on  this  prac- 
tice of  leveling  all  the  growth  within  a 
forest  tract  marked  for  timber  harvest. 

For  more  than  2  years,  I  have  con- 
cerned myself  with  this  practice,  at  first 
because  of  the  concern  expressed  to  me 
by  many  citizens  of  my  own  State  and 
others,  and  more  recently  because  my  on- 
the-spot  investigation  of  conditions  in 
our  national  forests  have  clearly  revealed 
the  utter  ugliness  and  destruction 
wrought  in  the  recent  past  by  clearcut- 
ting. 

In  an  attempt  to  cut  through  the  con- 
flicting points  of  view  held  by  sincere 
and  competent  authorities,  I  have  advo- 
cated the  creation  of  an  independent  in- 
terdisciplinary study  commission  to 
thoroughly  investigate  the  entire  clear- 
cutting  issue  so  that  we  can  proceed  with 
forest  mtmagement  policies  that  will  af- 
ford us  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
long-term  benefits  of  our  invaluable  for- 
est resources  will  not  be  wantonly  dimin- 
ished. I  have  never  argued  that  clearcut- 
ting should  be  forever  banned  from  all 
our  national  forests.  Indeed,  different 
soil  conditions,  different  climatic  condi- 
tions, different  species  of  trees,  different 
elevations,  and  a  host  of  other  factors 
will  affect  the  choice  of  any  harvesting 
method  to  be  used.  But  we  do  need  more 
assurance  that  the  methods  used  make 
sense — not  just  economic  sense  but  en- 
vironmental sense  as  well.  Thus,  my  bill 
would  temporarily  halt  clearcutting, 
pending  completion  of  the  study. 

The  Executive  order  prepared  for  the 
President  by  his  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  would  not  have  banned 
clearcutting  either.  Its  purpHjse  was  to 
provide  some  measure  of  leadership  in 
the  development  and  application  of  en- 


vironmentally sound  forestry  practices 
and  assure  that  environmental  consider- 
ations were  given  full  weight  by  those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministering our  forest  resources. 

Without  exception,  the  criteria  In  the 
Executive  order  were  sensible  and  rea- 
sonable. Let  me  state  them: 

First.  Clearcutting  for  the  particular 
tree  species  and  specific  area  in  question 
must  have  a  silvlcultural  justification. 

Second.  There  will  be  no  clearcutting 
in  areas  of  outstanding  scenic  beauty, 
nor  in  areas  where  clearcutting  would 
adversely  affect  existing  or  projected  in- 
tensive recreation  use  or  critical  wildlife 
habitat. 

Third.  Clearcutting  will  not  be  used  on 
sites  where  slope,  elevation,  and  soil  type, 
considered  together,  indicate  severe  ero- 
sion may  result. 

Fourth.  No  area  will  be  clearcut  un- 
less there  Is  assurance  that  the  area  can 
be  regenerated  promptly. 

When  those  conditions  were  met,  clear- 
cutting  was  to  be  further  constrained  by 
the  following: 

First.  The  area  to  be  clearcut  will  be 
kept  to  a  size  that  will  minimize  harm 
to  the  biota,  including  diversity  of  spe- 
cies, and  will  maximize  total  resource 
management  benefits. 

Second.  To  minimize  aesthetic  impact, 
clearcut  areas  will  where  possible  be 
shaped  to  blend  with  the  landscape. 

Third.  Adequate  precautions  will  be 
taken  to  assure  protection  of  water  qual- 
ity and  biological  productivity  in  neigh- 
boring streams  and  lakes. 

Fourth.  Adequate  attention  will  be  giv- 
en to  the  impact  of  road  construction 
which  would  be  necessitated  by  the  tim- 
ber harvest. 

The  proposed  Executive  order  also 
would  have  directed  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  and  Interior  to  issue  revised 
regulations  so  that  timber  sale  contracts 
in  the  future  would  reflect  these  environ- 
mental goals.  Purt;her,  it  would  have  pro- 
vided a  spur  to  the  improvement  of  man- 
agement plans  and  procedures,  the  ad- 
ministration of  timber  sales,  and  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  more  advanced  and 
less  harmful  technology.  Finally,  it  would 
have  directed  the  particularly  fragile 
areas  unable  to  withstand  such  inten- 
sive uses  as  timber  harvesting  to  be  iden- 
tified and  protected,  at  least  until  the 
technology  was  available  to  permit  their 
exploitation  without  harm  to  the  re- 
source base. 

All  that,  Mr.  President,  seems  perfect- 
ly reasonable  and  sensible.  Yet,  follow- 
ing a  high  level  meeting  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  timber  industry  and  the 
departments  involved,  which  I  imder- 
stand  took  place  in  the  oflBce  of  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz,  the  decision 
was  made  to  kill  the  Executive  order. 
Business  as  usual,  in  other  words,  was 
what  the  industry  wanted  and  appar- 
ently what  it  is  going  to  get  unless  Con- 
gress intervenes  to  protect  the  future 
of  forest  resources. 

All  of  this  activity,  which  occurred  In 
the  week  prior  to  the  reconvening  of 
Congress,  indicated  to  me  that  the  need 
is  greater  than  ever  for  a  thorough  and 
independent  assessment  of  this  complex 
environmental  issue.  That  reassessment 
can  be  had  with  the  passage  of  S.  1593. 
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which  I  introduced  last  year  and  which 
has  the  cosponsorship  of  16  Senators. 


CELEBRATION  ON  VETERANS  DAY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Veterans  Affairs  Organization  of  Lexing- 
ton County,  S.C,  recently  passed  a  reso- 
lution concerning  the  celebration  of  Vet- 
erans Day. 

Veterans  Day  was  set  aside  to  mark  the 
end  of  World  War  I  on  November  11, 
1918.  This  i.s  a  date  which  has  great 
meaning  to  all  veterans  and  Americans 
alike.  Because  of  the  Monday  holiday  bill, 
the  holiday  was  changed  to  the  fourth 
Monday  in  October.  The  date,  Novem- 
ber 11.  is  deep  in  the  heart  of  our  Nation 
as  many  patriotic  Americans  gave  their 
lives  to  achieve  the  event  this  date  de- 
notes. The  resolution  deserves  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Recoud. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Resolxttion 
Whereas,  by  Act  of  The  Congress  of  The 
Uriited  States,  Veterans  Day  was  moved  from 
November  11th  to  the  fourth  Monday  la  Octo- 
ber of  each  year,  and 

Whereas,  November  lltli  marked  the  end 
of  hostilities  of  World  War  I.  and 

Whereas,  such  date,  by  tradition  has  deep 
significance  to  War  Veterans,  especially 
World  War  I  Veterans,  and 

Whereas,  the  changing  of  this  date  has 
diminished  the  meaning  of  Veterans  Day,  and 
Whereas,  a  holiday  for  the  convenience  of 
the  general  public  has  replaced  a  day  which 
was  originally  set  aside  for  patriotic  rededi- 
calion  by  War  Veterans 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved:  that  Lexing- 
ton County  Volture  1211  of  the  40  &  8  de- 
plores such  change  of  Veterans  Day,  and 

Therefore,  we  as  members  of  Volture  1211 
respectfully  request  that  November  11th  be 
reestablished  as  Veterans  Day. 


CHILD       DEVELOPMENT:        LITTLE 
ROCK'S  KRAMER  SCHOOL 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Parade 
magazine  for  January  9,  contains  an  in- 
spiring and  encouraging  report  of  Little 
Rock's  Kramer  school. 

This  day  care-child  development  proj- 
ect is  run  by  Dr.  Bettye  Caldwell,  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  respected  authorities 
ill  the  field  of  preschool  education  and 
child  development.  The  school  is  support- 
ed by  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
the  Little  Rock  school  system,  and  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  and  has  been 
awarded  a  $2  million  grant  from  the 
Office  of  Child  Development. 

The  project,  now  in  its  second  year 
of  operation,  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
it  is  essential  to  provide  educational  op- 
portunities to  the  nearly  6  million  young 
children  in  this  country  whose  mothers 
are  working. 

This  innovative  experiment  takes  place 
in  the  same  building  as  the  elementary 
.school  these  children  will  later  attend. 
By  encouraging  the  students  from  the 
school  to  act  as  aids,  this  project  gives 
older  children  a  much-needed  under- 
standing of  youngsters,  and  an  early  In- 


troduction to  some  of  the  responsibilities 
of  adulthood  and  parenthood. 

After  a  year's  operation  the  article  re- 
ports that  the  children  attending  this 
project  "registered  a  gain  of  12  IQ 
points  compared  to  2  points  for  a  control 
group  on  the  outside.  On  achievement 
tests  involving  language  and  numbers 
concepts  center  children  gained  16  scaled 
points  more  than  other  youngsters." 

Contrary  to  many  fears  expressed 
about  child  care  programs.  Dr.  Caldwell 
reports  that  the  family  ties  of  these 
children  have  been  substantially 
strengthened  by  their  participation  in 
the  program. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fears  and 
misconceptions  that  have  been  raised  and 
nurtured  during  the  consideration  of 
child  care  legislation,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  have  a  chance  to  understand  the  values 
of  one  kind  of  quality  day  care  which 
could  have  been  funded  under  the  child 
development  legislation  that  was  recently 
vetoed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A     Pioneering     Day-Care     Program — How 

Much  Can  a  6-Month  Infant  Learn  in 

School? 

(By  Ted  Irwin) 

Little  Rock,  Ark. — A  day-care  center  in 
Little  Rock  has  come  up  with  the  revolu- 
tionary idea  of  using  the  time  that  small 
cliildren  are  left  in  its  custody  to  educate 
them,  rather  than  wasting  it  in  aimless  ac- 
tivities. 

This  concept  of  early,  continuous,  away- 
from-home  education  for  youngsters  starting 
almost  In  infancy  la  attracting  deep  interest 
elsewhere  and,  if  it  spreads,  could  change  the 
fi'.ce  of  American  education. 

Unlike  many  other  day-care  centers,  which 
arc  merely  places  where  working  mothers 
park  their  toddlers  all  day  and  pick  them  up 
at  night.  Little  Rock's  Kramer  School,  a  ren- 
ovated structure  in  a  mixed  black-and-white 
neighborhood,  is  a  hive  of  purposeful  activ- 
ity where  three-year-olds  learn  numbers  and 
four-year-olds  explore  basic  math  concepts. 
And  all  the  while  the  building  also  functions 
as  a  regular  elementary  school  through  the 
sixth  grade. 

FIRST    YEARS    CRITICAL 

"Ours  is  a  new  kind  of  educational  delivery 
system,"  says  Dr.  Bettye  Caldwell,  the  petite 
redhead  educator  In  charge  of  the  Center  for 
Early  Development,  which  runs  the  innova- 
tive Kramer  project.  "The  first  few  years  of 
life  are  critical  for  normal  development  as  a 
human  being.  In  tais  process,  day  care  should 
nc  I  be-  separated  frrm  education.  We're  strlv- 
::'g  for  a  setup  which  can  be  adopted  or 
ac'apted  in  other  ci;mmunltles  through  the 
nation." 

So  important  do  educational  authorities 
reg.ird  the  Little  Rock  experiment  that  the 
Office  of  CMld  Development  is  investing  $2 
mUUon  in  it,  and  the  participants  include 
the  State  Department  cf  Education,  the  Lit- 
tle Pock  school  system,  a:id  the  University  of 
.Arkansas. 

Central  to  the  proj'^ct.  initiated  by  Bettye 
Caldwell  two  years  ago.  Is  the  conviction 
that  it  is  not  only  possible  but  essential  to 
give  formal  educatlcu  to  very  young  children 
whose  mothers  are  separated  from  them  all 
day.  By  providing  instruction  in  the  same 
building  where  they'll  later  be  enrolled  as 
elementary  .school  pupils,  the  program  gives 
them  a  running  start  on  their  formal  edu- 
catlcn. 


"An  early  enrichment  program  can't  touch 
the  lives  of  children  in  a  significant  way  un- 
less It's  linked  to  public  education,"  says 
Bettye,  who  is  the  wife  of  a  surgeon.  "Only 
in  the  public  schools  can  you  reach  a  large 
number  of  day-care  children,  and  give  them 
educational  continuity,  starting  with  l;i- 
fancy.  Like  this,  there  is  no  danger  of  a  child 
losing  out  later,  as  some  children  in  other 
programs  have  lost  their  early  gains." 

For  the  day-care  children.'  school  starts 
early  at  the  center — at  7  a.m.,  two  hours  be- 
fore the  regular  elementary  grade  children 
arrive.  Their  parents  drop  them  off  on  tlie 
way  to  their  Jobs.  Care  starts  at  the  age  of 
six  months,  with  very  small  children  spend- 
ing their  day  in  the  "Baby  House."  a  maple- 
paneled  structure  with  "playpens,  cribs,  a 
feeding  table,  playground  equipment,  and 
even  a  diaper-changing  room.  Teachers  and 
aides  are  on  hand  to  blow  bubbles  and  play 
gam^^^p^ 

REWARD    SYSTEM 

Special  rooms  are  reserved  for  three-  four-, 
and  five-year-olds,  where  learning  begins  In 
earnest.  Teaching  techniques  are  adapted  to 
age  groups.  Three-year-olds,  for  instance, 
learn  numbers  by  being  handed  small  dolls 
and  taught  to  give  back  one,  two,  and  three 
at  a  time.  A  successful  performance  brings 
a  feeling  of  pride  and  a  .special  snack  for 
reward.  Children  six  and  over  go  to  the 
school's  regular  classes,  their  dav-care  blend- 
ed in  imperceptibly  with  education. 

One  of  the  center's  most  intriguing  rooms 
is  the  "Learning  Library,"  where  special 
equipment  has  been  installed  to  help  slow 
learners.  A  projector  flashes  letters,  numbers 
and  geometric  patterns  for  the  child  to  iden- 
tify or  copy.  The  latest  in  audiovisual  appr.ra- 
tus  helps  speed  up  language  proficiency  and 
development.  Activities  go  right  on  for  these 
youngsters  after  the  regular  school  pupils 
leave  at  3:15.  with  the  children  remaining 
imtil  their  parents  piclt  them  up  at  5  p.m. 
"Most  day-care  centers,"  says  Bettye  Cald- 
well, "look  at  their  function  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  mother's  benefit — relieving  them 
from  custodial  care  of  their  children  during 
working  hours.  We  look  at  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  child's  enrichment.  Our  day  care 
actually  strengtliens  the  bonds  between 
mothers  and  children.  In  m.'.ny  CTses.  we 
take  enough  of  a  load  off  a  mother  so  that 
she  can  be  more  loving,  more  patient,  and 
take  more  time  to  play  with  the  child.  Sep- 
aration during  tlie  day  c.in  heighten  the  en- 
joyment and  appreciation  of  each  other  when 
they  are  together.  The  quality  of  the  rela- 
tionship Is  Improved." 

Dr.  Caldwell,  herself  the  moUier  of  13- 
year-old  twins  and  a  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas,  says  the  day-care  pro- 
gram emphasizes  eniotlon.Tl  stability,  mental 
health,  and  mutual  understiuidlng,  "as  well  as 
academic  subjects.  The  result  Is  improved 
behavior  and  a  warm  attitude  toward  school. 
One  three-year-old  named  Billy,  who  threw 
temper  tantrums  regiihtrly  when  he  first 
came,  has  now  turned  Into  a  creative  and 
constructive  leader  of  other  small  fry  at 
the  Center.  Eighteen-month  old  Janice,  pale, 
underweight,  and  unsmiling,  seemed  destined 
to  be  retarded,  like  her  older  brother.  At  the 
Center,  before  long  she  was  laughing,  ver- 
balizing, clapping  her  hands  to  music. 

It's  the  same  story  for  older  day-care  chil- 
dren who  attend  regular  classes  at  the  Kramer 
Gchool.  Says  ll-year-old  Tommy,  the  product 
of  a  broken  home:  "Every  one  treats  me  like 
an  animal  except  the  people  he-e  at  school." 
Says  nine-year-old  Martha:  "In  my  old  school 
you  couldn't  even  stand  up  without  being 
yelled  at." 

Parents  are  delighted  with  the  results  they 
have  observed  in  their  youngsters.  Says  Mrs. 
Pauline  Trotter:  "If  my  two-year-old  daugh- 
ter Paula  were  left  with  a  baby-sitter,  shed 
be  kept  in  front  of  the  TV  all  day,  scared  to 
move.  At  the  Center  she's  learning  to  play 
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with  others."  Mrs.  Vivian  Runyon,  mother 
of  six,  Is  so  happy  with  the  Center  that  she's 
returned  to  the  neighborhood  just  to  be 
near  it,  after  moving  away  for  a  while. 

•'I  thought  no  one  could  take  care  ol  my 
kids  like  I  could,"  she  explains.  "But  I'm 
amazed  at  how  much  Rodney,  who's  only  two, 
w.is  able  to  learn  at  the  Center.  I'm  sure  that 
my  older  boys  would  be  better  students  to- 
day if  they  had  been  In  the  program  when 
they  were  very  young."  Adds  a  waitress  with 
two  youngsters  at  the  Center:  "My  kids  are 
getting  a  lot  better  start  In  life  than  I  or 
my  husband  ever  did." 

The  elTect  on  the  children  also  is  meas- 
urable In  objective  tests.  After  one  year  at 
the  Center,  day-care  pre-schoolers  registered 
a  gain  of  12  I.Q.  points  as  compared  to  2 
points  for  a  control  group  on  the  outside. 
On  achievement  tests  Involving  language  and 
numbers  concepts.  Center  children  gained 
16  scaled  points  more  than  other  youngsters. 
In  a  test  that  Involved  associating  spoken 
words  with  pictures,  day-care  four-year-olds 
outscored  a  control  group  In  the  same  age 
range. 

With  results  like  these — and  with  an  esti- 
mated 6  million  pre-school  children  with 
working  mothers  in  the  U.S. — it's  no  wonder 
that  education  and  child  psychologists  from 
all  over  the  country,  and  some  from  countries 
like  Brazil,  Israel,  Taiwan  and  Ghana,  have 
been  flocking  to  Little  Rock  to  see  the  Center 
for  Early  Development  In  action. 

ENTHUSIASTIC    RESPONSE 

One  of  these  visiting  experts.  Prof.  Joan 
Costello  of  Yale's  Child  Study  Center,  sums 
up  the  prevalent  feeling  this  way:  "This  is 
one  of  the  most  exciting  educational  demon- 
strations going  on  In  the  country  today.  In 
this  combination  of  day  care  and  school,  ele- 
mentary grade  pupils  have  a  chance  to  learn 
about  little  children  and  parenthood.  The 
day-care  children  were  deeply  interested  in 
what  they  were  doing  and  learning  a  lot. 
What  Impressed  me  is  that  it  is  a  happy 
place.  I  see  the  Kramer  program  as  poten- 
tially a  model  for  the  schools  of  the  future." 

To  Bettye  Caldwell,  the  promise  of  her 
day-care  venture  extends  far  beyond  pro- 
ficiency In  schoolwork. 

SOCIAL    AWARENESS    STRESSED 

"Before  a  child  leaves  us  we  hope  he  will 
have  acquired  a  love  of  learning  and  be  able 
to  meet  all  later  school  experiences,"  she 
says.  "But  we  want  him  also  to  have  made 
substantial  progress  toward  becoming  a  re- 
sponsible citizen.  We  must  think  big  about 
what  kind  of  children  we  want  to  have  in 
the  next  generation,  about  which  kind  of 
human  characteristics  wUl  stand  them  in 
good  stead  in  this  rapidly  changing  world. 
Early  child  care,  such  as  is  being  practiced 
at  this  Center,  can  be  a  powerful  instrument 
for  influencing  the  quality  of  life." 
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IN  DEFENSE  OP  THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  just 
before  Congress  adjourned,  it  passed  a 
continuing  resolution  for  foreign  aid 
which  contained  funding  for  the  Peace 
Corps  at  an  annual  rate  of  $72  million, 
$10  million  short  of  its  original  request 
and  $5  million  short  of  the  authorization 
approved  by  Congress  in  October.  Im- 
mediately thereafter,  Mr.  Blatchford. 
director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  issued  a 
statement  indicating  a  provisional  plan  to 
cut  the  volunteer  force  strength  in  half. 
The  plan  would  go  into  effect  if  the  final 
appropriation  were  at  the  level  of  the 
present  continuing  resolution. 

I.  in  turn,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent urging  him  to  take  whatever  action 
necessary,  including  the  use  of  emer- 


gency funds,  to  avoid  cutbacks  and  to 
convince  Members  of  Congress  of  the 
importance  of  passing  an  appropriation 
bill  with  full  funding  for  the  Peace  Corps. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
to  the  President  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Janttabt  13,  1972. 
The  President, 

The   White  House,  I 

Washington,  D.c. 

Dear  Mr.  Preshjent:  I  am  seriously  con- 
cerned by  the  Peace  Corps'  reported  plans  to 
cut  its  volunteer  force  in  half.  I  appeal  to 
you  to  take  whatever  action  is  required,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  emergency  funds  if  pos- 
sible, to  enable  the  Peace  Corps  to  maintain 
its  present  strength  until  the  Congress  de- 
cides upon  a  final  1972  appropriation. 

Under  the  Continuing  Resolution  for  For- 
eign Aid,  the  Peace  Corps'  appropriation  is 
funded  at  an  annual  rate  of  $72  million — 
$10  million  short  of  the  Admlnlatratlon's 
request  for  this  year.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  Senate  action  on  the  pending  fiscal 
year  1972  appropriation  bill  could  result  In 
bringing  the  total  figure  closer  to  the  budget 
request.  I  would  hope  that  additional  Presi- 
dential assistance  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  Peace  Corps  to  hold  off  any  reductions 
pending  final  passage  of  the  Foreign  Aid 
appropriations. 

With  the  appropriation  bill  as  an  early 
item  on  the  agenda  when  Congress  recon- 
venes, I  urge  you  to  appeal  to  members  of 
Congress  on  behalf  of  the  Peace  Corps.  I  will 
do  everything  I  can  to  see  that  the  Peace 
Corps  is  funded  as  close  to  its  budget  request 
as  possible. 

I  hope  you  agree  that  there  Is  still  a  vital 
need  for  Peace  Corps  programs.  As  you  know, 
there  has  been  a  resurgence  of  interest  In  the 
Peace  Corps  throughout  the  cotintry.  Volun- 
teer applications  have  jimtiped  from  19,000 
last  year  to  26,600  this  year.  There  are  8,213 
volunteers  now  working  in  the  field  at  the 
Invitation  of  56  countries  around  the  world. 
They  continue  to  have  an  Important  tech- 
nological assistance  and  an  ambassadorial 
role  to  play  in  promoting  development  and 
international  understanding. 

Having  played  a  leading  role  la  its  birth 
and  having  closely  followed  Its  progress  and 
success,  I  strongly  support  continuance  of 
the  PeEice  Corps.  I  believe  a  strong  majority 
of  the  Congress  wants  to  continue  its  out- 
standing work.  With  your  assistance,  I  am 
confident  we  will  be  able  to  permit  the  Peace 
Corps  to  continue  its  vitally  important  work 
for  peace  and  development. 
Respectfully, 

HtJBERT  H.  HT7MPHREY. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  believe  we  must  give  adequate 
funding  to  the  Peace  Corps  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  important  role  it  has  played 
and  will  continue  to  play  in  development 
assistance  and  international  understand- 
ing. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  been  talking, 
and  I  think  rather  responsibly,  about  the 
need  to  revise  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. The  Senate  was  particularly  em- 
phatic about  its  concern  over  our  mili- 
tary assistance  program.  Economic  de- 
velopment experts  have  for  quite  some 
time  now  been  talking  about  the  Increas- 
ing importance  of  multilateral  assistance 
and  the  dwindling  importance  of  bi- 
lateral assistance. 

But  rarely  is  the  suggestion  made  that 
bilateral  programs  be  dumped  entirely. 
They  have  a  utility  all  their  own  which 
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^is  not  just  to  provide  us  with  the  means 
of  maintaining  American  influence 
abroad.  In  many  instances  it  has  been 
found  that  working  under  national  aus- 
pices is  more  efficient  and  beneflciaJ  for 
all  parties  concerned.  What  I  am  sug- 
gesting is  that  bilateral  programs  have 
their  place  and  will  continue  to  have  a 
special  utility,  which  complements,  not 
conflicts  with,  the  work  of  international 
organizations. 

In  my  opinion,  and  I  know  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  majority  of  the  American  pub- 
lic, no  single  American  aid  institution 
merits  a  more  secure  place  than  the 
Peace  Corps.  I  am  not  saying  this  out  of 
pride  of  authorship,  although  I  do  take 
great  pride  in  the  fact  that  I  introduced 
and  floor  managed  the  bill  which  estab- 
lished the  Peace  Corps.  I  am  saying  it  in 
recognition  of  the  achievements  aheady 
made  by  the  Peace  Corps.  I  am  saying  it 
out  of  a  conviction  that  the  Peace  Corps 
still  has  an  important  role  to  play. 

How  can  we  think  otherwise?  Let  me 
just  read  to  the  Senate  section  2  of  title 
I — The  Peace  Corps. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  de- 
clares that  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
mote world  peace  and  friendship  through  a 
Peace  Corps,  which  shall  make  avaUable  to 
Interested  countries  and  areas  men  and  wom- 
en of  the  United  States  qualified  for  service 
abroad  and  willing  to  serve,  under  condi- 
tions of  hardship  if  necessary,  to  help  the 
peoples  of  such  countries  and  areas  In  meet- 
ing their  needs  for  trained  manpower,  and  to 
help  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the 
American  people  on  the  part  of  the  peoples 
served  and  a  better  understanding  of  other 
peoples  on  the  part  of  the  American  people. 

I,  too,  would  recommend  the  demise 
of  the  Peace  Coi-ps  if  there  had  been  a 
sharp  discrepancy  between  this  high  pur- 
pose and  what  the  Peace  Corps  has  ac- 
tually accomplished.  But  there  is  not.  Ad- 
mittedly, there  have  been  some  imfortu- 
nate  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  but  I  contend  that  this  is  a  part 
of  a  growing  process.  Today,  the  Peace 
Corps  is  in  good  shape.  It  has  over  8,000 
volunteers  stationed  in  56  different  coun- 
tries. It  offers  a  greater  variety  of  pro- 
grams now  to  developing  countries  than 
ever  before.  Finally,  it  does  not  impose 
itself  on  these  countries,  but  is  invited. 

That  is  a  far  cry  from  some  other 
forms  of  American  representation,  where 
we  are  present  but  not  welcome.  Here  is 
a  volimtary  program  that  has  worked. 
The  only  way  it  can  continue  to  work, 
however,  is  through  the  support  of  Con- 
gress. I  call  upon  Senators  and  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  pass 
an  appropriation  bill  at  the  full  level  of 
fimding  already  authorized  by  Congress. 
We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  developing 
countries.  We  owe  it  to  the  finest  of 
American  traditions. 


NORTH  VIETNAM'S  STRATEGY 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  January  7, 1972.  col- 
umnists Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  No- 
vak warn  of  possible  consequences  aris- 
ing from  an  Incident  predicted  to  occur 
in  Vietnam  In  the  near  future. 

They  predict  the  North  Vietnamese 
regulars  could  possibly  occupy  the  pro- 


vincial capital  of  Kontum  In  South  Viet- 
nam's central  highlands  and  may  even 
hold  that  city  for  several  days. 

In  assessing  the  prediction,  the  col- 
umnist pointed  out  that  such  an  incident 
could  have  a  completely  distorted  impact 
on  the  U.S.  Congress  in  that  it  could  be 
interpreted  as  an  Indication  the  Presi- 
dent's program  of  Vietnamization  Is  a 
total  failure. 

However,  as  Evans  and  Novak  state, 
the  whole  North  Vietnamese  strategy  at 
this  time  is  to  hit  the  South  Vietnamese 
at  their  weakest  point  in  order  to  score 
a  psychological  victory  with  the  U.S. 
Congress.  But  one  must  consider  that  In 
the  past  the  vulnerable  spots  in  South 
Vietnam  included  the  Mekong  Delta,  the 
central  Vietnam  coastal  provinces,  and 
along  the  demilitarized  zone.  Therefore, 
it  is  a  tribute  to  the  Vietnamization  pro- 
gram that  these  areas  are  no  longer  vul- 
nerable to  Vietcong  or  North  Vietnamese 
domination. 

In  sum,  a  North  Vietnamese  occupa- 
tion of  Kontum,  even  for  a  short  period 
of  time,  would  hardly  constitute  ample 
evidence  that  Vietnamization  has  failed. 
On  the  contrary,  it  Is  apparent  that 
Kontum  represents  the  only  area  in 
which  the  North  Vietnamese  could  at- 
tack in  South  Vietnam  with  some  meas- 
ure of  success. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hanoi's  Oftensive  in  1972 
( By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
Within  a  few  weeks.  Invading  North  Viet- 
namese regulars  probably  will  fight  their  way 
Into  the  provincial  capital  of  Kontum  In 
South  Vietnam's  central  highlands  and  may 
well  hold  it  several  days — an  event  of  mlnls- 
cule  military  Importance  but  a  potentially 
portentous  development  In  the  seemingly 
endless  war. 

Whether  or  not  Communist  troops  briefly 
occupy  Kontum  has  no  relationship  to  the 
overall  military  situation.  Indeed,  the  an- 
nual dry  season  Communist  offensive  In  the 
sparsely  settled  central  highlands  Just  about 
to  begin  is  peripheral  to  the  vital  question 
of  who  controls  the  populated  regions  of 
South  Vietnam. 

The  Politburo  in  Hanoi  Is  Just  as  aware  of 
these  military  facts  of  life  as  the  Pentagon 
in  Washington.  The  reason  it  Is  willing  to 
expend  precious  supplies  and  crack  troops 
in  the  central  highlands  is  the  impxact  any 
kind  of  Communist  victory  might  have  on 
the  shaky  U.S.  Congress.  HeadUnes  about 
North  Vietnamese  troops  capturing  a  provin- 
cial capital  might  heap  rich  benefits  on  Cap- 
itol Hill. 

This  is  what  is  tnily  behind  the  Com- 
munist military  offensive  now  under  way 
throughout  Indochina.  Strike  at  the  weak- 
est points  of  antl-Communlst  resistance,  at- 
tempting to  give  the  Congress  in  Washing- 
ton the  false  impression  that  President 
NUon's  Vietnamization  policy  Is  a  colossal 
failure.  Even  more  than  embarrassing  Mr. 
Nixon  before  his  Feb.  21  Journey  to  Peking, 
influencing  Congress  ts  Hanoi's  top  goal. 

Such  a  priority  represents  a  shift  in  Ha- 
noi's grand  strategy.  North  Vietnam's  lead- 
ers have  soured  on  their  ability  to  under- 
mine the  Nixon  administration's  support  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  government  by  work- 
ing through  American  antiwar  protestore. 

The  trouble,  from  Hanoi's  standpoint.  Is 
that  it  cannot  manage  a  successful  military 
offensive  In  the  rice-rich  Mekong  Delta  or 


even  In  traditionally  troublesome  central 
Vietnam  coastal  provinces  or  along  the  de- 
militarized zone.  Overall,  the  North  Viet- 
namese military  position  has  never  been 
weaker,  despite  the  now  total  absence  of 
U.S.  Infantry. 

Thus,  the  Communists  are  attacking  weak 
spots:  Laos,  Cambodia  and,  most  important, 
the  central  highlands  in  South  Vietnam,  a 
vast  region  defended  by  the  22nd  and  23rd 
divisions,  commanded  by  the  reputedly  two 
worst  divisional  commanders  In  the  South 
Vietnamese  army. 

That  is  why  the  Communists  are  massing 
in  exceptional  numbers  for  an  offensive  in 
the  highlands,  quietly  bringing  In  additional 
North  Vietnamese  regiments. 

Even  so.  Communist  victory  In  the  central 
highlands  is  not  assured.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  region's  senior  U.S.  official,  John  Paul 
Vann,  who  deservedly  has  a  reputation  for 
imsurpassed  expertise  In  Vietnam  and  clear- 
headed realism. 

Conferring  with  Secretary  of  Defense  Mel- 
vln  R.  Laird  here  this  week  while  on  his 
annual  home  leave,  Vann  painted  a  picture 
of  the  Communists  walking  into  a  bloody 
trap.  He  contended  that  the  lightly  regarded 
22nd  and  23rd  divisions,  hopefully  reinforced 
by  elite  airborne  troops  from  Saigon,  are 
good  enough  to  hand  the  Communists 
frightfully  heavily  casualties  as  they  storm 
fortified  positions. 

In  return  for  such  bloodshed,  the  Com- 
munists may  make  some  militarily  limited 
but  politically  exploitable  gains.  One  or  two 
thinly  defended  border  rangers'  camps  may 
fall.  Fire  Base  Five  and  Fire  Base  Six,  which 
staved  off  Communist  siege  a  year  ago,  may 
fall  to  heavier  assault  this  time.  And.  as  Vann 
privately  acknowledges,  Kontum  may  be  en- 
tered temporarily. 

The  possibility  of  these  setbacks  In  early 
1972  were  acknowledged  without  great  dis- 
tress last  September,  when  we  visited  the 
central  highlands.  Such  defeats  in  the  wilder- 
ness have  occurred  before  without  infiu- 
enclng  the  country's  populated  areas.  No  re- 
sponsible military  man,  U.S.  or  Vietnamese, 
believes  the  central  highlands  offensive  could 
lead  to  the  Communists'  slicing  through  to 
the  sea  to  cut  the  country  in  half. 

There  is,  however,  worry  today  at  the  high- 
est levels  of  the  government  over  the  pros- 
pect that  limited  military  engagements  may 
be  greatly  magnified  by  the  American  media 
and  thereby  cause  more  and  more  congress- 
men to  misunderstand  the  true  course  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  FV)r  that  reason  only, 
Hanoi's  1972  offensive  In  the  central  high- 
lands Is  awaited  with  apprehension  In  Penta- 
gon and  State  Department  offices. 


OUR  DIMINISHING   DEFENSE 
Mr.   THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
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the  past  few  years  I  have  often  spoken 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  other 
forums  about  the  declining  military 
power  of  the  United  States. 

Just  recently  the  Association  of  the 
U.S.  Army  issued  a  position  paper  on 
this  subject,  entitled  "Our  Diminishing 
Defense." 

This  paper  takes  into  accoimt  recent 
defense  developments  such  as  the  50,000 
man-year  personnel  cut  imposed  on  the 
Army  during  fiscal  year  1972  on  top  of 
an  Army  initiated  reduction. 

This  cut  will  take  Aimy  strength  to 
around  860,000  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  lowest  point  since  prior  to  the  Ko- 
rean War  in  1950,  although  Army 
strength  did  hover  near  the  860,000  point 
in  1961,  just  before  the  Berlin  crisis. 

As  we  b^n  the  new  year  the  Armj' 
association  paper  also  notes  that  bott 


the  Army  Reserve  and  Army  National 
Guard  are  below  authorized  strength. 
This  is  a  trend  which  will  likely  accel- 
erate. 

Mr.  President,  this  AUSA  paper  is  well 
written  and  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation.  Each  candidate 
for  President  should  read  it  carefully  and 
weigh  his  defense  position  accordingly. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  position 
paper  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

January  15,  1972. 
our  diminisking  defense 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  stated  that 
our  basic  National  Security  objective  Is  to 
preserve  the  United  States  as  a  free  and  in- 
dependent nation,  to  safeguard  Its  funda- 
mental institutions  and  values,  and  to  pro- 
tect its  people.  Through  Its  foreign  policy 
and  collective  security  arrangements,  the 
United  States  seeks  an  environment  in  which 
its  security  objectives  can  be  attained. 

Our  continuing  ability  to  carry  out  these 
objectives  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern.  In 
the  past  twelve  months  we  have  seen  the 
most  drastic  and  rapid  decimation  of  our 
fighting  forces  since  World  War  II.  this  In 
the  face  of  growing  defense  capabilities  by 
those  whose  national  goals  are  the  antithesis 
of  ours. 

The  politics  of  strength  are  little  under- 
stood in  our  country  and  In  the  present 
climate  are  equated  with  a  desire  to  fight 
rather  than  as  a  major  deterrent  to  war. 

1972  Is  a  Presidential  Election  year.  There 
will  be  an  understandable  effort  by  poli- 
ticians of  both  sides  to  minimize  National 
Defense  needs  to  lay  greater  stress  on  the 
"other  priorities"  which  are  presumed  to  be 
much  more  attractive  to  the  electorate.  But 
unless  we  can  defend  our  status  as  a  world 
power,  these  other  priorities  will  never  come 
to  fruition.  Like  It  or  not.  we  live  in  a  time 
when  little  wars  and  revolutions  can  escalate 
and  major  wars  can  develop  on  short  notice. 
So,  an  adequate  defense  becomes  more  than 
a  luxury. 

1972  is  a  crucial  period  in  our  defense 
posture.  We  believe  that  cuts  In  personnel 
and  budgets  which  have  already  occurred, 
and  those  reportedly  being  processed,  go 
beyond  all  prudence  and  constitute  a  threat 
to  the  security  of  our  Nation.  The  ability  of 
our  Nation  to  determine  its  own  destiny  can 
well  be  in  the  balance. 

President  Nixon  summed  it  up  very  well 
when  he  said,  "It  needs  to  be  understood 
with  total  clarity  that  Defense  Programs  are 
not  Infinitely  adjustable — there  Is  an 
absolute  point  below  which  our  security 
forces  must  never  be  allowed  to  go.  This 
Is  the  level  of  sufficiency.  Above  or  at  that 
level,  our  defense  forces  protect  National 
Security  adequately.  Below  that  level  Is  one 
vast  undifferentiated  area  of  no  security  at 
all.  For  it  serves  no  purpose  in  conflicts  be- 
tween nations  to  have  been  almost  strong 
enough."  We  believe  that  our  National 
Security  forces  have  already  gone  below  the 
level  of  sufficiency  necessary  to  meet  our 
commitments.  The  remainder  of  this  state- 
ment will  outline  the  reasons  why. 

The  basis  for  our  current  National  Stategy 
1s  summarized  In  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  The 
first  of  the  three  pillars  of  that  doctrine 
states  flatly  that  "the  United  States  will 
keep  its  treaty  commitments." 

Through  treaties  and  a.ssurances  of  mutual 
assistance  given  In  other  forms,  the  United 
States  Is  committed  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
some  48  nations  In  every  segment  of  the 
globe.  And  In  many  of  these  areas,  the  dan- 
gers of  escalation  of  minor  conflicts  Is  Indeed 
a  serious  concern. 

NATO  stands,  after  twenty-two  years,  our 
most  apparent  success  In  the  deterrence  of 
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war  and  aggression.  The  uneasy  detente 
which  exists  In  Europe  may,  In  time,  give 
way  to  truly  productive  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  there  are  a  variety  of 
sound  reasono  why  our  strength  and  con- 
tliuieil  presence  In  Europe  are  essential  to 
provide  the  stability  and  credibility  to  this 
important  collective  security  arrangement. 

As  a  recent  Brookings  Institution  study 
points  out,  "the  size  and  character  of  Amer- 
ican force  deployments  In  Western  Europe 
do  not  at  a  precisely  calculable  military  re- 
quirement. How  much  is  enough  Is  not  the 
Issue.  It  Is  rather  how  many  and  what  kinds 
of  forces  will  satisfy  a  numtjer  of  considera- 
tions, some  political,  others  strategic.  These 
considerations  should  not  be  seen  as  short 
term.  They  have  to  do  rather  with  the  kind 
of  world  order  the  United  States  seeks  to 
encourage;  with  the  kind  of  lasting  relation- 
ship we  wish  to  establish  with  Western 
Europe;  with  how  to  Impart  greater  stability 
to  the  East-West  environment  while  avoid- 
ing steps  that  might  encourage  latent  in- 
stabUltles." 

Our  Investment  In  NATO  continues  to  be 
a  most  effective  Insurance  policy  for  this 
country  and  one  that  offers  great  possibility 
for  future  contributions  to  Improved  world 
stability.  This  after  all,  Is  our  ultimate  goal. 

We  should  be  ever  mindful,  however,  that 
a  segment  of  our  society,  including  some 
leaders  In  the  Congress,  pursues  a  continu- 
ing and  determined  effort  to  emasculate  the 
United  States  presence  in  Europe^ — ^which 
in  turn  would  upset  the  tenuous  detente  we 
now  enjoy  there. 

While  we  are  not  bound  by  treaty  arrange- 
ments that  are  apt  to  draw  us  Into  the  Mid- 
East  conflict  between  Israel  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  It  remains  a  tinder  box  which 
could  ignite  a  most  serious  conflagration 
with  great  danger  to  both  the  Communist 
and  the  Free  World.  With  the  great  powers 
as  directly  involved,  as  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are,  in  efforts  to  maintain 
some  sort  of  balance  of  military  power  be- 
tween countries  with  such  basic  animosities 
as  Israel  and  the  Arab  states,  the  potential 
for  trouble  is  great  Indeed. 

If  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  India 
and  Pakistan  goes  no  further,  this  may  not 
present  any  danger  of  escalation  In  which 
we  would  become  Involved.  However,  the 
sub-continent  seethes  with  misery  and  un- 
rest and  must  always  be  an  area  of  concern. 

In  the  rest  of  Asia,  our  problems  are  more 
diverse.  Some  view  our  Involvement  In  south- 
ea'tt  Asia  as  transient — something  which  we 
ultimately  can  wind  up  once  and  for  all. 
They  seem  to  forget  that  three  times  In  a 
single  generation  Americans  have  crossed 
the  Paciflc  to  fight  in  Asia  and  we  are  still 
fighting  there.  No  single  area  of  the  world 
has  engaged  more  of  our  energies  In  the  post 
World  War  II  period.  The  President  has  made 
It  clear  in  his  report  to  the  Congress  on 
United  States  foreign  policy  In  the  1970's, 
that  it  will  continue  to  be  in  the  national 
interest  for  the  United  States  to  remain 
involved  in  Asia.  In  the  President's  words, 
"We  are  a  Paciflc  power.  We  have  learned 
that  peace  for  us  Is  much  less  likely  if 
there  Is  no  peace  In  Asia." 

The  ANZUS  treaty  merely  reaffirms  our 
long-standing  friendship  and  affinity  for  our 
loyal  allies  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Our  1951  bilateral  treaty  with  our  long 
time  friends  and  allies  In  the  PhUlppines 
could  be  the  source  of  either  great  embar- 
rassment or  considerable  difficulty  In  the 
years  ahead  while  that  young  nation  seeks 
maturity  and  stability. 

Our  bilateral  treaty  with  the  Japanese  only 
creates  a  problem  if  Nippon's  less  affluent 
neighbors  should  institute  war-like  action 
against  a  nation  we  have  discouraged  from 
developing  an  adequate  defense  establish- 
ment; or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Japan  enters 
into  a  treaty  w^lth  Red  China  that  would 
be  detrimental  to  our  national  Interests.  , 


Our  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Korea 
remains  a  vi.ible  one,  and  the  growing 
streng:th  of  that  nation  has  permitted  us. 
during  the  past  year,  to  make  a  reduction 
of  U.S.  troops  stationed  there.  We  have  only 
to  recall  our  earlier  conflict  on  that  penin- 
sula to  know  how  quickly  an  enemy  mis- 
calculation can  change  the  picture  as  far 
as  the  need  for  U.S.  Army  strength  is  c  m- 
cerned. 

The  SEATO  treaty  Is  more  ambiguous  thpn 
most.  It  lets  us  reserve  judgment  on  whether 
or  not  an  attack  against  one  of  the  treaty 
nations  constitutes  enough  of  a  threat  to  our 
national  Interests  for  us  to  help  out.  As 
long  as  v.e  wish  to  remain  a  Pacific  Nation — 
and  the  President  says  we  will — It  Is  difficult 
to  Imagine  our  disregarding  a  serious  attack 
against  a  SEATO  Nation. 

Our  bilateral  treaty  with  the  Republic  of 
China  (Formosa)  which  was  signed  in  1954. 
certainly  has  taken  on  a  new  significance 
in  recent  months  with  our  support  of  Red 
China  for  a  seat  In  the  United  Nations — 
and  President  Nixon's  scheduled  visit  to  this 
sworn  enemy  of  our  treaty  partner.  But  the 
treaty  is  still  there  and  as  long  as  it  exists 
we  must  be  prepared  to  live  tip  to  it. 

We  have  a  special  relationship  with  our 
neighbors  In  Latin  America  and  certainly 
there  are  compelling  reasons  for  strengthen- 
ing our  ties.  The  instability  In  some  areas 
of  Latin  America  poses  a  threat  to  peace  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  which  we  would 
be  fooll.sh  to  ignore.  The  past  confrontations 
regarding  possible  Russian  missile  and  sub- 
marine bases  In  Cuba  are  examples  of  the 
kinds  of  problems  which  can  crop  iip  In  our 
own  backyard. 

Even  so.  our  RIO  Pact  Is  not  normsliv  con- 
sidered a  source  of  potential  danger  althoush 
the  continuing  unrest  throughout  Latin 
America  provides  a  seedbeed  for  serious  mis- 
chief which  conceivably  could  make  demands 
on  us  for  some  future  military  effort. 

Tlius  our  treaty  commitments  are  ratlier 
extensive  and  involve  some  risks,  bi;t  are 
not  more  than  the  inevitable  Involvement 
of  a  world  power.  The  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China  make  no  secret  of  their  national  policy 
to  exploit  unrest  and  trouble,  wherever  they 
find  it,  to  further  the  expansion  of  their  na- 
tional goals  and  power.  Knowing  this,  v.e 
have  no  alternative  to  remaining  strong 
unless  we  choose  a  course  of  ultimate  sub- 
jugation to  the  will  of  others.  Hopefully, 
otir  national  leadership  will  continue  to 
steer  us  past  this  shoal. 

The  real  threat  to  our  National  Defense 
may  not  stem  from  our  treaties  or  pacts  cf 
mutual  a.ssistance.  It  may  very  well  be  In 
the  weakening  will  of  our  people  to  face  un 
to  the  realities  of  our  world  today. 

It  seems  incredible  that  politicians  could 
attack  National  Defense  or  advocate  seri- 
ously weakening  it  without  suffering  a  seri- 
ous loss  of  constituent  support.  Such  politi- 
cians recognize  that  the  activists  and  those 
who  speak  out  and  work  In  the  political  arena 
of  their  commimlties  are  more  concerned 
about  "other  priorities"  than  they  are  about 
National  Defense.  They  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  serious  lack  of  understand- 
ing and  knowledge  about  the  importance  of 
our  defense  needs,  and  that  these  needs  are 
unlikely  to  receive  much  favorable  publicity. 
They  assume  that  the  public  will  continue 
to  Ignore  the  seriousness  of  the  threat  which 
confronts  us  and  that  those  who  support  an 
adequate  National  Defense  will  be  unable  to 
overcome  the  apathy  and  Inertia  which  exists. 
The  willingness  of  many,  including  some 
elected  to  the  Congress,  to  accept  without 
protest  second-class  status  for  our  Nation, 
may  well  signal  the  beginning  of  our  demise 
as  a  world  power.  Certainly  with  a  seriously 
weakened  military  capability,  the  credibility 
of  our  deterrent  capability  and  the  accept- 
ance of  our  will  to  keep  our  word  comes  into 
serious  doubt.  In  that  climate,   much   can 


be  won  by  our  international  adt-ersaries  with- 
out f.ring  a  shot. 

The  budget  proposals  for  FY  73  are  only 
now  being  readied  for  announcement.  How- 
ever, the  recently  completed  action  by  the 
Congress  on  the  FY  72  budget  already  pro- 
vides cause  for  serious  concern  about  the 
rapid  decimation  of  our  military  strength. 

What  has  happened  to  the  Active  Army 
strength  is  best  graphically  depicted  in  this 
chart — not  printed  in  the  Record. 

Note  that  for  FY  72  the  Administration 
had  programmed  the  Army  for  a  strength  of 
942,000.  Halfway  through  the  budget  year. 
Congress  proceeded  to  cut  funds  for  56,000 
ma;,  years  oiit  of  that  program  which  will 
force  the  Active  Army  far  below  the  pro- 
grammed strength  with  an  end  strength 
somewhere  between  850 — 860,000 — the  lowest 
strength  for  the  Army  since  1950  Just  before 
the  Korean  War. 

Because  this  rapid  cut  (almost  In  half  In 
3  years)  is  taking  place  in  the  Active  Army, 
and  because  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  drawing 
to  a  close,  there  has  been  far  less  use  of  Se- 
lective Service  as  a  source  of  manpower. 

This  in  turn  has  been  reflected  In  the 
serious  personnel  problems  affecting  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve. 
At  the  beginning  of  January  1972,  the  Army 
National  Guard  strength  was  19,000  below  its 
authorized  400.000.  The  Army  Reserve  units 
were  down  In  strength  by  6,000  from  their 
authorized  260.000. 

Moreover,  the  situation  In  those  two  com- 
ponents may  worsen  appreciably  this  year  be- 
catise  during  1965  many  thousands  of  young 
men  took  a  six-year  enlistment  in  a  reserve 
component  as  an  alternative  to  active  serv- 
ice. Those  enlistments  will  run  out  this  year 
and  current  retention  figures  are  not  good 
enoueh  to  keep  the  total  strength  from  drop- 
pi  nj  further.  So.  a  very  real  problem  centers 
on  getting  the  quality  people  the  Army  needs 
in  sufficient  numbers. 

The  Army  continues  to  pursue  a  most  vig- 
orous and  Imaginative  All-Volunteer  Pro- 
gram, and  has  had  some  notable  success. 
However,  the  pay  raises  recently  passed  by 
Congress  have  not  as  yet  had  any  really  sig- 
nificant Impact  on  new  enlistments.  More- 
over, All- Volunteer  Programs,  particularly 
those  that  are  soldier-oriented  such  as  fixing 
up  barracks  and  civilianizing  KP  have  been 
seriously  reduced  In  the  budget  process.  If 
service  attractiveness  cannot  continue  to  be 
Improved,  the  volunteer  program  cannot  be 
expected  to  meet  Its  objectives.  Both  in  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment budgeting  process,  the  All-Volunteer 
effort  does  not  have  the  dynamic  and  sus- 
tained support  that  are  requisites  for  suc- 
ce.ss.  There  is  insufficient  evidence  that  we 
can  maintain  a  volunteer  force  of  the  size 
and  quality  required  to  protect  our  National 
Security. 

This  is  further  complicated  by  growing 
costs.  A  high  proportion  of  the  Defense  Budg- 
et is  required  for  manpower  costs.  This  cost 
is  Increasing  and  It  means  less  Is  available 
for  research  and  less  for  replacement  of 
weapon  systems.  In  FY  68,  41%  of  the  De- 
fense Budget  was  devoted  to  manpower  costs. 
In  FY  72,  with  more  than  a  million  fewer 
men  under  arms,  the  percentage  increased  to 
52%.  In  the  mid-seventies,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  All-Volunteer  costs,  it  could  approach 
two-thirds  of  the  budget — even  with  the 
drastic  cuts  in  personnel  which  have  already 
taken  place. 

With  personnel  costs  rising,  not  only  In 
the  military  but  in  all  sectors  of  our  society, 
the  amount  available  for  weapons  and  equip- 
ment is  decreasing,  even  as  the  cost  of  these 
weapons  is  mounting  dramatically.  Growing 
complexity  and  sophistication  play  a  part 
In  these  Iiicreased  costs  but  more  than  251 
of  the  Increase  has  been  attributed  to  In- 
flation Itself. 

Even  with  the  tightest  management  pro- 
cedures   possible,   present   funding    will   be 
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inadequate   to   provide   adequate   stocks   of 
modern  equipment  for  our  Army. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  most  important  to  note 
that  the  overall  trend  of  defense  spending 
Is  definitely  downward.  Whether  you  measure 
It  In  terms  of  percentage  of  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  or  as  a  portion  of  total  budg- 
et, defense  outlays  continue  to  go  down.  For 
example,  In  FY  64,  considered  the  last  peace- 
time year,  the  defense  expenditure  repre- 
sented 8.3%  of  the  Gross  National  Product 
and  41.8%  of  the  Federal  Budget.  In  1968, 
the  peak  spending  year  for  Vietnam,  took 
9.5%  of  the  Gross  National  Product  and 
42.5%  of  the  Federal  Budget.  FY  72  was 
programmed  for  defense  outlays  of  6.8%  of 
the  Gross  National  Product  and  32.1%  of  the 
total  National  Budget.  A  Nation  as  great  as 
this  can  afford  something  more  than  one- 
third  of  Its  Federal  Budget  for  an  adequate 
National  Defense. 

In  1953,  the  peak  for  the  Korean  War,  the 
Defense  Budget  hit  13.3%  of  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  and  62.1%  of  the  total  Federal 
Budget.  This  was  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  fact  that  we  had  permitted  our  Armed 
Forces  to  get  so  low  in  strength  and  equip- 
ment inventory  that  our  credibility  was  seri- 
ously doubted — the  North  Koreans  and  their 
backers  didn't  think  we  had  the  strength 
or  the  will  to  retaliate,  hence  that  costly 
misadventure.  This  Is  an  awfully  high  price 
to  pay  for  unpreparedness. 

The  late  Dean  Acheson,  former  Secretary 
of  State,  had  some  interesting  observations 
on  this  point  in  testimony  before  Congres- 
sional Committees  In  1969. 

"I  see  no  basis  for  the  notion  that  we  tend 
to  overdo  the  military  aspects." 

To  the  contrary,  the  nation  has  repeatedly 
neglected  to  provide  a  military  basis  to  match 
Its  policy  or  to  cope  with  aggressive  forces. 
We  tried  unilateral  arms  reduction  in  the 
Inter-war  period.  We  got  Pearl  Harbor.  We 
reverted  to  habit  after  World  War  II.  We 
got  the  Korean  War.  With  respect  to  military 
power,  I  do  not  share  the  worries  of  those 
who  discern  and  deplore  dangers  of  too 
much.  We  had  a  temporary  advantage  in 
ratios  of  available  military  resources  at  the 
time  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Some  would 
have  called  It  a  redundancy.  That  margin 
was  not  a  surplus.  It  provided  a  basis  on 
which  President  Kennedy  was  able  to  bring 
off  an  acceptable  outcome — 

General  Marshall  used  to  drill  into  me  the 
vast  Importance  of  maintaining  a  means  of 
preparedness  In  armaments  at  all  times  and 
not  to  raise  It  to  terriflc  heights  during  times 
of  trouble  and  then  to  scrap  the  whole  thing 
and  go  down  to  almost  zero  between  crises. 
We  have  always  been  unprepared  for  conflict. 
Our  wars  as  a  result  have  lasted  too  long. 
The  casualties  have  been  too  high." 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association 
in  October  1971,  we  took  the  position  that 
with  the  wlnddown  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
that  the  U.S.  Army  total  force  strength — 
Active,  National  Guard,  Reserve — should  not 
be  reduced  below  a  minimum  of  1.6  million. 
It  is  our  firm  view  that  the  Active  Army 
should  not  be  reduced  below  900,000.  As  indi- 
cated earlier.  Active  Army  strength  will  this 
year  drop  to  the  850-860,000  range  and  the 
Reserve  Forces  are  already  down  to  635,000. 
In  our  view  this  100,000  deficit  presents  un- 
acceptable risks. 

In  the  preamble  to  our  Resolutions,  we 
took  cognizance  of  this  grovsrlng  problem.  We 
were  particularly  struck  by  a  passage  in  the 
Stipplemental  Statement  to  the  Report  of 
the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  which  was 
submitted  to  the  President  on  30  September 
1970: 

"Within  a  span  of  lees  than  two  decades 
we  have  moved  from  complete  security  to 
perilous  Insecurity. 

"Yet,  the  response  of  the  public  generally, 
much  of  the  media  and  many  political  lead- 
ers ranges  from  apathy  and  complacency  to 
affirmative  hostility — not  against  the  poten- 


tial enemies  which  threaten  us — but  toward 
our  own  military  establishment  and  the  very 
concept  of  providing  defense  capabilities  ade- 
quate to  protect  this  country  and  its  vital 
interest.  .  .  .  Thus,  we  respond  as  a  na- 
tion— not  by  appropriate  measures  to 
strengthen  our  defense,  but  by  slgnlflcant 
curtailments  which  widen  the  gap. 

"In  short,  the  mood  of  the  people  and 
much  of  the  Congress  is  almost  one  of  pre- 
cipitous retreat  from  the  challenge.  This  par- 
adox In  response  to  possible  national  peril  Is 
without  precedent  in  the  history  of  this 
country." 

Our  task  at  hand  is  to  reduce  the  apathy 
and  create  an  awareness  of  the  essentiality 
for  an  adequate  defense  posture  if  the  free- 
doms and  liberties  we  now  enjoy  are  to  be 
preserved. 

Mr.  .Acheson  gave  Congress  a  very  simple 
explanation  of  the  position  of  this  nation  in 
the  world  where  he  said  "the  power  of  the 
United  States  alone  blocks  the  Slno-Sovlet 
ambitions  In  this  world.  They  may  fall  out 
between  themselves,  they  may  have  difficul- 
ties, they  may  flght  with  one  another  In  a 
minor  way,  but  on  one  matter  they  are  com- 
pletely and  wholly  agreed.  The  United  States 
is  the  enemy. 

"It  Is  our  power  which  stands  in  the  way 
of  their  ambitions  and  they  have  no  doubt 
about  that  at  all.  We  are  alone  at  this  pin- 
nacle of  power." 

Our  announced  National  Policy  precludes 
further  weakening  of  our  National  Defense. 
The  Nixon  Doctrine  does  not  espouse  isola- 
tionism. It  recognizes  that  the  United  States 
has  commitments  which  must  be  honored. 
The  extent  of  these  commitments  must  be 
clearly  understood  by  other  nations.  We  must 
maintain  a  level  of  credible  military  power 
sufficient  to  make  deterrence  a  reality. 

We  need  a  strong  Army  for  the  future  and 
the  stronger  it  Is  the  less  likely  we  are  to 
have  to  use  It.  The  cause  of  peace  has  no 
more  ardent  advocates  than  those  who  have 
been  to  war.  The  soldier  above  all  other  peo- 
ple prays  for  peace,  for  he  must  suffer,  and 
bear  the  deepest  wounds  and  scars  of  war. 
We  therefore  agree  with  President  Nixon 
when  he  says  that  America's  strength  is  one 
of  the  pillars  in  the  structure  of  a  durable 
peace.  He  puts  It  this  way:  "Peace  requires 
strength.  So  long  as  there  are  those  who 
would  threaten  our  vital  interests  and  those 
of  our  Allies  with  military  force,  we  must  be 
strong.  American  weakness  could  tempt 
would-be  aggressors  to  make  dangerous  mis- 
calculations." He  goes  on  to  say  that  we  can- 
not trust  our  future  entirely  to  the  self  re- 
straint of  countries  that  have  not  hesitated 
to  use  their  power  even  against  their  allies. 
It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  we  have  al- 
ready reduced  our  Army  strength  below  ac- 
ceptable security  minlmums.  The  cause  of 
prudence  and  safety  demand  a  reversal  of  the 
current  downward  trend  In  our  ability  to 
protect  our  national  interests  and  to  con- 
tinue as  the  masters  of  our  fate. 

The  principal  objective  of  United  States 
military  power  is  to  deter  war  by  having  suf- 
flclent  and  credible  power  to  maintain  peace. 
We  cannot  have  ihin  without  paying  for  it. 
We  cannot  afford  to  be  without  It. 


CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  VETO 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  follow- 
ing President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  OEO- 
child  development  bill  in  December,  Mrs. 
Ben  W.  Heineman,  president  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America,  issued  an  ex- 
cellent statement  comparing  the  day 
care  provisions  in  that  legislation  with 
those  in  H.R.  1,  the  administration's  pro- 
posed welfare  reform  bill. 

The  comparison  she  makes  between 
these  bills  with  respect  to  whether  they 
authorize  volimtary  or  mandatory  serv- 


ices and  with  respect  to  the  quality  of 
services  provided,  will  be  of  interest  to 
anyone  concerned  with  child  care. 

In  order  that  Senators  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  review  this  excerent  state- 
ment, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Child  Welfare  League 

OF  America.  Inc., 

New  York,  NY. 

(Mrs.  Ben  W.  Heineman,  president  of  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  Inc.,  Issued 
the  following  statement  In  the  wake  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  veto  of  legislation  that  would 
have  established  a  national  system  of  child 
development  and  day  care  programs.  A  copy 
of  Mrs.  Helneman's  statement  Is  being  for- 
warded to  the  White  House.) 

"The  Child  Welfare  League  of  America.  Inc.. 
deeply  deplores  the  action  of  President  Nixon 
In  vetoing  legislation  that  would  have  estab- 
lished a  national  system  of  child  development 
and  day  care  services."  Mrs.  Heineman  said. 
"We  view  the  President's  action  as  a  cruel 
blow  to  children  and  working  parents  all 
across  the  nation,  particularly  those  sinple 
parents  who  must  work  or  go  on  welfare.  We 
believe  the  legislation  wotild  have  been  a 
giant  step  toward  alleviating  the  problems 
of  children  In  low  Income  families  by  provid- 
ing for  their  adequate  care  while  their  par- 
ents work  to  earn  a  living.  We  believed  this 
was  a  goal  of  the  President  as  well." 

"We  find  It  incredible  that  in  vetoing  this 
legislation  and  stating  that  the  veto  was  the 
sign  of  the  President's  concern  about  the 
family  as  'the  keystone  of  our  civilization,' 
the  President  would  then  cite  the  day  care 
programs  contained  In  his  welfare  bill,  H.R.  1. 
The  provisions  of  the  Administration's  wel- 
fare bill  are  truly  'family-weakening;'  poor 
mothers  have  no  practical  choice  but  to  hand 
their  children  over  to  day  care  centers.  And 
the  kinds  of  services  poor  mothers  must 
use — or  lose  their  welfare  benefits — will  be 
harmful  to  children  because  the  Administra- 
tion is  not  budgeting  sufficient  funds  for 
these  centers.  These  damaging,  cheap  pro- 
grams are  the  kind  that  parents  would  not 
place  their  children  In  If  they  had  any 
choice,"  Mrs.  Heineman  said. 

"The  bill  vetoed  by  the  President  had  two 
very  Important  features:  participation  by 
families  was  voluntary;  the  programs  for 
children  were  of  good  quality.  Under  H.R.  1, 
participation  by  family  is  not  voluntary:  par- 
ents are  forced  to  give  up  their  children  to 
whatever  programs  are  available.  The  day 
care  under  H.R.  1  will  be  of  low  quality  and. 
unlike  the  services  that  would  have  been  pro- 
vided under  the  bill  President  Nixon  vetoed, 
H.R.  1  day  care  will  be  harmful."  Mrs.  Heine- 
man  said. 

"We  do  not  wish  to  speak  to  the  other  is- 
sues raised  by  the  President's  veto,"  Mrs. 
Heineman  said,  "but  we  believe  no  one 
should  be  misled  about  the  reasons  for  the 
veto  of  the  child  development  programs." 


LEAKAGE  OF  GOVERNMENT 
DOCUMENTS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
publication  of  the  so-called  Anderson 
papers  gives  rise  to  questions  of  seri- 
ous ramification. 

One  carmot,  and  should  not,  fault  col- 
umnist Jack  Anderson  for  his  publica- 
tion of  the  memorandums  and  minutes 
surrounding  high-level  administration 
discussion  of  possible  U.S.  policy  formu- 
lation in  reaction  to  the  India-Pakistan 
war.  However,  the  individual  or  individ- 
uals responsible  for  leaking  these  docu- 
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merits  to  Anderson  are  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  confidentiality  which  is  indispensable 
in  government. 

In  the  end,  the  leaking  of  these  docu- 
ments can  only  lead  to  a  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  policymakers  to  candidly 
participate  in  honest  discussions  con- 
cerning U.S.  foreign  policy  formulation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  columns 
by  Joseph  Kraft  and  Tom  Braden  for  the 
Washington  Post  of  January  11  and  the 
colimin  written  by  James  Kilpatrick  for 
the  Evening  Star  of  January  11  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Undebmining  Kissinger 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

High  policy  differences  are  widely  sup- 
posed to  have  prompted  the  leak  of  secret 
documents  on  the  Indo-Paklstanl  crisis  to 
Jack  Anderson.  But  most  of  the  evidence 
suggests  that  the  true  cause  Is  a  vulgar  bu- 
reaucratic row  aimed  at  getting  the  Presi- 
dent's chief  assistant  for  national  security 
affairs,  Henry  Kissinger. 

The  most  striking  evidence  Is  like  the  evi- 
dence of  the  dog  that  didn't  bark  in  the 
Sherlock  Holmes  story.  The  fact  Is  that  no 
enduring  policy  Issue  of  high  Importance  Is 
Involved  In  the  leaks. 

The  fight  over  East  Bengal  Is  largely  a  one- 
shot  affair.  Hardly  anything  that  happens  on 
the  subcontinent  Is  central  to  International 
politics.  The  United  States  had  already  tipped 
toward  Pakistan — and  practically  everybody 
knew  It — when  the  leaks  were  sprang.  At  the 
time,  as  some  of  Dr.  Kissinger's  comments 
make  plain,  the  administration  was  antici- 
pating a  return  to  more  normal  relations 
with  New  Delhi. 

A  second  bit  of  evidence  involves  Mr.  An- 
derson himself.  He  la  not  deeply  versed  In 
foreign  affairs.  No  one  who  aimed  to  change  a 
line  of  international  policy  would  single  out 
Mr.  Anderson  as  the  agent  for  defecting  that 
result  through  the  leak  of  secret  Information. 

Mr.  Anderson's  specialty — and  It  is  an  Im- 
portant specialty — Is  putting  the  Journalistic 
arm  on  wrong-doers. 

By  no  mere  accident  the  chief  fruit  of  his 
disclosures  was  not  something  that  affected 
policy.  The  chief  consequence  was  to  Impugn 
the  Integrity  of  Dr.  Kissinger. 

As  a  third  bit  of  evidence  there  la  the 
state  of  relations  among  senior  officials  and 
principal  agencies  of  the  foreign  affairs  com- 
munity In  the  Nixon  administration.  Wash- 
ington veterans  tell  me  that  to  find  a  fit 
counterpart  they  have  to  go  back  to  1950, 
and  the  deadly  you-or-met  rivalry  between 
Dean  Acheson  who  was  then  at  the  State 
Department,  and  Louis  Johnson,  who  then 
ruled  the  roost  at  the  Pentagon.  In  any  case, 
relations  nowadays  are  marked  by  paranoia. 
Jealousy  and  hatred. 

The  chief  target  for  most  of  the  venom  Is 
Dr.  Kissinger,  and  some  of  the  fault  Is  his. 
He  has  a  sharp  tongue,  and  he  has  been  un- 
necessarily unkind  In  comments  about  some 
of  the  senior  officials  of  the  most  prestlgous 
departments. 

But  most  of  the  resentment  has  been 
caused  by  what  Dr.  Kissinger  does  In  the 
service  of  the  President.  The  present  admin- 
istration has  expanded  the  Job  of  special  as- 
sistant for  national  security  affairs  way  be- 
yond what  It  was  under  Walt  Rostow  and 
McGeorge  Bundy.  Dr.  Kissinger  has  virtually 
eliminated  from  the  decisionmaking  business 
some  of  the  most  high-powered  men  and 
agencies  In  town. 

The  office  of  Secretary  of  Defense  is  per- 
haps the  chief  victim.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvln  Laird  Is  going  to  be  stepping  down 
soon  with  practically  nothing  to  his  credit. 
Even  his  claim   (which  has  at  least  some 


foundation)  to  be  the  author  of  the  policy 
for  getting  out  of  'Vietnam  is  not  widely 
believed. 

He  seems  hostile  to  the  administration's 
policy  on  an  arms  control  agreement,  and  he 
was  completely  cut  out  of  plans  for  the  Pres- 
ident's visit  to  China.  His  general  reputation 
for  trickiness  has  caused  the  cognoscenti, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  establish  him  as  the 
short-odds  favorite  for  almost  all  leaks  re- 
garding national  security  these  days.  Indeed, 
some  White  House  officials  at  first  believed 
Mr.  Laird  leaked  the  Pentagon  papers. 

The  uniformed  military  comes  a  close  sec- 
ond In  the  odds.  Many  of  them  do  not  like  the 
way  the  White  House  Is  winding  down  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  Almost  all  are  opposed  to 
the  arms  control  agreement  which  the  'Wlilte 
House  Is  now  negotiating  with  the  Russians. 
Some  are  hostile  to  the  Okinawa  reversion 
agreement  which  the  White  House  has  nego- 
tiated with  Japan.  And  far,  far  more  than 
civilians  In  the  government,  the  uniformed 
military  are  In  the  habit  of  leaking  classified 
Information  to  serve  their  own  Interests. 

Not  that  the  State  Department  or  other 
civilian  agencies  can  be  entirely  exempted 
from  suspicion.  Except  as  regards  the  Near 
East.  Dr.  Kissinger  has  taken  over  the  whole 
realm  of  foreign  policy — Including  even  ne- 
gotiation with  foreign  officials.  This  assump- 
tion of  The  State  Department's  traditional 
role  is  bitterly  resented  by  many  of  the  de- 
partment's leading  officials.  Indeed,  one  of 
them,  not  long  ago,  voiced  the  suspicion  that 
Dr  Kissinger  spent  an  extra  day  on  his  last 
trip  to  China  in  order  to  embarrass  the 
State  Department  which  was  handling  The 
United  Nations  vote  on  Chinese  admission. 

With  suspicions  at  that  level,  there  is  every 
reason  to  figure  bureaucratic  rivalry  as  the 
key  element  In  the  background  of  the  An- 
derson papers.  Ihere  is  no  case  for  lionizing. 
or  even  protecting  the  sources  of  the  leaks. 

On  the  contrary,  for  once  there  Is  a  case 
for  a  presidential  crackdown.  Mr.  Nixon's 
Interest — and  that  of  the  country — is  to  find 
the  source  of  the  leaks  and  fire  them  fast. 


Net  B}ffect  of  the  .Anderson  Leaks 
(By  Tom  Braden) 

It  Is  already  fashionable  to  say  that  the 
secret  and  private  papers  leaked  to  columnist 
Jack  Anderson  told  us  nothing  wo  did  not 
already  know.  In  fact,  they  remind  us  of  Im- 
portant truths  we  have  Insufficiently  learned. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  President  Ni.xon 
and  Dr.  Kissinger  are  embarked  upon  a  major 
change  In  United  States  foreign  policy.  What 
the  American  people  had  presumed  was  a 
polite  how-do-you-do  to  China  tiurns  out  to 
be  a  firm  understanding. 

The  Anderson  papers  strongly  suggest  that 
part  of  this  understanding  was  to  back 
Pakistan  against  India.  The  papers  have  so 
far  not  revealed  two  additional  pieces  of  evi- 
dence which  buttress  this  view. 

Last  October  12,  U.S.  Ambassador  Kenneth 
Keating  called  upon  Indian  Premier  Gandhi 
with  the  warning  that  if  India  did  not  cease 
aid  to  dissidents  in  East  Pakistan,  Pakistan 
would  attack  from  the  West.  Somewhat  taken 
aback  by  receiving  this  word  from  a  friendly 
power.  Madam  Gandhi  inquired  what,  in  the 
event  of  such  an  attack  would  be  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States.  Keating  replied  that  he 
had  fulfilled  his  Instructions  and  was  em- 
powered to  say  nothing  more. 

Kissinger  also  took  a  hand  in  attempting 
to  frighten  the  Indiatjs.  He  told  the  Indian 
ambassador  here  thatMf  India  became  In- 
volved In  war  with  both  Pakistan  and  China, 
the  United  States  could  be  of  no  assistance. 
The  Implication  that  Mr.  Nixon's  chief  for- 
eign policy  aide  was  delivering  a  message 
from  the  Chinese  seemed  clear,  and  It  has- 
tened Madam  Gandhi's  determination  to  for- 
mal alliance  with  Moscow. 

The  second  truth  which  emerges  from  the 
Anderson  papers  Is  that  somebody  In  the 
United  States  government — and   at  a  high 


level — Is  opposed  to  the  new  China  policy 
and  is  not  averse  to  destroying  Kissinger  In 
the  process  of  opposing  the  policy.  If  Kissin- 
ger's Influence  is  weakened  as  a  result  of  the 
leak.  It  will  be  the  nation's  loss. 

The  President's  assistant  has  been  a  bril- 
liant, as  well  as  an  efficient  public  servant. 
In  three  years  he  has  managed  to  turn  the 
foreign  policy  making  of  the  nation  from  ob- 
session with  Ideology  to  Judgment  of  power. 
If,  In  the  course  of  this  turn-around,  options 
have  not  always  been  made  clear,  the  fault 
lies  not  with  Kissinger  but  with  Mr.  Nixon's 
determination  that  the  cold  war  Ideology  still 
required  lip  service. 

It  may  be  argued  whether  the  new  China 
policy  required  quite  the  brusqueness  which 
the  United  States  displayed  towards  its  oldest 
friend  In  the  East,  but  the  Anderson  papers 
seem  to  sho->v  Kissinger  as  a  somewhat  re- 
luctant follower  of  the  hard  line.  "The  Presi- 
dent Is  blaming  me"  and  "He  wants  to  tilt 
towards  Pakistan"  are  not  the  remarks  of  a 
man  with  sole  responsibility  for  each  step 
in  an  agreed  course.  Indeed,  they  seem 
slightly  plaintive,  and  have  set  Indian  repre- 
sentatives here  in  Washington  to  wondering 
what  they  have  done  to  arouse  Mr.  Nixon'.s 
personal  pique. 

Finally  the  Anderson  papers  are  a  reminder 
tliat  public  exposure  of  private  conversations 
among  government  officials  can  be  almost  as 
destructive  of  government  as  the  reporting  of 
actual  life  and  death  military  secrets. 

Minutes  of  high  level  meetings  may  never 
be  as  frank  again,  and  those  who  attend  high 
level  meetings  may  wonder  whether  they 
should  say  what  they  think  or  say  what  their 
enemies  In  the  room  might  approve. 

To  reduce  men  to  such  a  choice  makes  a 
mockery  of  government.  Nobody  will  argue 
against  the  public's  right  to  know  the  logic 
behind  its  foreign  policy.  But  the  difference 
between  reporting  the  making  of  foreign 
policy  and  reporting  private  conversations  is 
the  difference  between  the  reported  and  the 
spy. 


tr.wi  OF  Papers  to  Anderson  a  Grave  Breach 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

We  are  In  the  midst  of  another  of  those 
great  ruffled  flaps  Involving  the  press,  the 
government,  and  the  ethics  of  public  and  pri- 
vate conduct.  This  one  is  serious. 

The  story  goes  back  to  the  first  week  In 
December,  when  the  Washington  Special  Ac- 
tion Group  met  at  the  White  House  to  dis- 
cuss the  suddenly  flaming  war  launched  by 
India  against  East  Pakistan.  The  WSAG,  In 
effect,  is  the  super-National  Security  Council 
of  this  administration — a  top-level  coordi- 
nating body  Intended  to  serve  the  President 
with  the  best  advice  and  Intelligence  that 
can  be  pulied  together  by  skilled  and  experi- 
enced men. 

The  three  WSAG  meetings  of  Dec.  3,  4  and 
6  were  held  In  confidence,  of  course,  behind 
locked  doors,  but  written  minutes  were  pre- 
pared. These  minutes  were  stamped  "secret- 
sensitive,"  which  Is  the  classification  level 
just  belo'.v  "top  secret,"  and  then  were  dis- 
tributed among  an  estimated  50  to  75  persons 
in  the  Pentagon,  State  Department,  CIA,  and 
tlie  White  Hou.se. 

A  person  or  persons  unknown  made  copies 
of  the  memoranda  and  gave  them  to  colum- 
nist Jack  Anderson.  He  excerpted  them  for 
use  in  his  column,  and  a  few  days  later  sup- 
plied the  texts  for  use  by  newspapers  gen- 
erally. In  one  view — it  Is  the  view  of  antl- 
Nlxon  liberals — Anderson  performed  a  great 
public  service,  and  his  anonymous  informant 
w;'.s  a  man  of  noble  character  who  risked  his 
Job  In  the  name  of  truth  and  honesty  In 
government. 

Tliere  is  another  view.  The  Importance  of 
this  disquieting  affair  does  not  lie  in  the 
memoranda  themselves.  The  Importance  lies 
In  the  leak.  Make  no  mistake:  This  leak  must 
be  found,  and  It  must  be  stopped.  This  is  a 
breach  of  trust,  and  a  breach  of  security,  of 
the  most  profound  Implications. 
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The  memoranda  are  embarrassing,  no  more. 
For  the  most  part,  the  minutes  reflect  the 
discussion  of  men  trying  to  find  out  what  Is 
going  on,  and  seeking  to  decide  what  best  to 
do  about  It.  The  President,  they  are  advised. 
Is  angry  at  India  for  Us  aggressive  action;  he 
wants  "a  tilt  toward  Pakistan."  There  is  much 
talk  of  the  futility  of  the  United  Nations. 
One  detects  sympathy  for  the  plight  of  the 
emerging  nation  of  Bangladesh;  It  promises 
to  become  "an  international  basket  case." 
The  conferees  come  to  no  particular  deci- 
sions. They  agree  to  prepare  certain  papers 
for  the  President.  Their  discussion  Is  candid, 
spontaneous,  unreserved. 

Subsequent  to  these  private  meetings,  the 
White  House  was  publicly  to  assert  its  neu- 
trality In  the  India-Pakistan  war.  Obviously 
the  White  House  was  not  neutral.  This  was 
self-evident  to  every  editor  and  critic  In  the 
country. 

It  Is  a  fair  surmise  that  every  government 
in  history  has  taken  public  positions  Incon- 
sistent with  Its  private  wishes.  Diplomats 
know  this. 

What  matters,  to  repeat.  Is  the  leak  Itself. 
This  Is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  action 
of  the  Washington  Post  last  month  In  blow- 
ing Henry  Kissinger's  cover  as  the  source  of 
a  recent  backgrounder;  that  was  no  more 
than  an  Ill-mannered  breach  of  professional 
rules.  Neither  Is  It  to  be  compared  with 
Daniel  EUsberg's  clandestine  distribution 
last  spring  of  the  aging  "Pentagon  Papers." 
Eilsberg  was  then  out  of  the  government. 

We  must  infer,  In  this  Instance,  that  some- 
one still  employed  at  the  very  highest  levels 
of  confidence — someone  holding  top  secret 
clearance,  with  access  to  other  memoranda 
of  Immense  importance — has  wantonly  vio- 
lated the  trust  reposed  In  him.  This  goes  be- 
yond disloyalty;  It  sails  close  to  the  windward 
edge  of  treason.  What  other  documents  one 
must  wonder,  has  this  person  secretly  copied? 
Where  will  he  peddle  them  next?  This  Is  the 
alarming  aspect.  Anderson  thinks  It  "funny," 
but  then  Anderson  would.  It  Is  not  funny 
at  all. 


AN  ADMIRABLE  YOUTH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
admirable  program  on  behalf  of  Amer- 
ican vouth  has  come  to  my  attention, 
and  I  shall  enter  a  brief  outline  of  its 
aims  and  goals  in  the  Record. 

A  quarter-million-dollar  "Help  Young 
America"  program  has  been  announced 
bv  David  R.  Foster,  president  of  Colgate- 
Palmolive  Co.,  as  a  major  1972  campaign 
by  that  companv  to  heln  five  of  Amer- 
ica's lending  youth  groups  reach  their 
current  goals. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.,  Boys'  Clubs  of 
America,  Girls'  Clubs  of  America,  and  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls  will  share  in  the 
8250,000  contribution  following  a  na- 
tional vote  to  be  conducted  by  the 
company  in  early  1972.  The.se  groups 
hnve  a  combined  membership  of  more 
than  9  million. 

Mrs.  Richard  Nixon  has  accepted  the 
honorary  chairmanship  of  the  "Help 
Yoimg  America"  program,  and  Josepli 
H.  Blatchford,  Director  of  Action,  which 
includes  both  VISTA  and  the  Peace 
Corps,  is  national  chairman. 

The  "Help  Young  America"  program 
marks  the  first  time  that  these  five  lead- 
ing youth  groups  have  joined  into  a 
single  youth  promotion  effort.  In  an- 
nouncing the  program  Mr.  Foster  stated : 

The  Colgate-Palmolive  Company  Is  pleased 
to  Initiate  this  cooperative  program  between 


American  business  and  American  youth.  Our 
alms  are  common — to  help  our  young  people 
help  themselves  to  a  better  America.  Too 
often  the  progress  potential  of  our  ambitious 
youth  Is  lost  sight  of  today,  amid  the  con- 
cern for  the  problems  of  this  generation.  We, 
at  Colgate,  hope  that  this  program  will  help 
lead  these  young  people  to  achieve  a  better 
tomorrow.  We  v.ant,  also,  to  focus  national 
Interest  on  their  needs  and  to  suggest  new 
avenues  for  others  to  follow  In  supporting 
the  goals  of  young  America. 

These  stated  1972  goals  of  the  youth 
groups  are : 

Boy  Scouts:  "To  help  today's  boypow- 
er  become  tomorrow's  manpower." 

Girl  Scouts:  "To  help  more  girls  in 
their  growing-up  years." 

Boys'  Clubs:  "To  help  guide  1,000,000 
boys." 

Girls  Clubs:  "To  open  more  club  cen- 
ters for  girls." 

Camp  Fire  Girls:  "To  help  more  girls 
become  better  citizens." 

Mrs.  Nixon  commended  Mr.  Foster  and 
the  Colgate-Palmolive  Co.  for  "this  in- 
novative and  sweeping  approach  to  the 
encouragement  of  constructive  youth  ac- 
tivities," and  applauded  the  concept  of 
uniting  the  five  groups  in  a  common  ef- 
fort. She  said: 

Most  significantly,  because  each  partici- 
pating organization  Is  given  the  opportunity 
to  grow  and  expand  through  Its  own  crea- 
tive powers  at  Its  desired  pace,  I  am  espe- 
cially impressed  with  this  very  kind  of  free- 
dom— one  which  encoiirages  Increased  Initia- 
tive within  a  young  person's  personally  chos- 
en group  while  contributing  to  the  vitality 
of  the  entire  society  as  well. 

I  feel  that  such  an  innovative  pro- 
gi-am  as  this  one  conceived  by  the  Col- 
gate-Palmolive Co.,  merits  our  every  rec- 
ognition because  it  points  up  the  vital 
role  enlightened  business  leadership  can 
play  in  our  society.  Hopefully,  it  will  be 
an  example  to  other  major  corporations 
to  contribute  to  our  Nation's  .social  needs 
by  way  of  similar  programs. 


SENATOR  GAYLORD  NELSON— PRO- 
MOTER OF  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  speak  in  recognition  of  a  distinguished 
Senator  from  my  neighboring  State  of 
Wisconsin — Senator  Gaylord  Nelson. 

As  the  founder  of  Earth  Day  and 
author  of  many  other  legislative  pro- 
posals relating  to  environmental  protec- 
tion. Senator  Nelson  has  truly  been  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  effort  to  make  en- 
vironmental quality  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional political  dialog  in  this  country. 

The  success  of  his  efforts  is  evidenced 
by  a  number  of  legislative  concepts  the 
Senator  originally  introduced,  which 
have  subsequently  been  enacted  into  law. 
For  example,  he  was  the  first  to  propose, 
in  1966,  that  the  Federal  Government 
provide  90-percent  funding  for  local  and 
regional  sewer  construction.  This  past 
year  the  Senate  finally  adopted  a  formula 
which  provided  up  to  80-percent  public 
money  for  sewer  construction  in  the 
water  pollution  control  amendments. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  was 
the  first  to  propose  tough  emission 
standards  for  automobiles  as  a  means  of 
controlling  urban  air  pollution  which 
were  largely  incoi-porated  into  the  Air 


Quality  Amendments  of  1970,  and  re- 
strictions on  the  discharge  of  wastes  into 
the  oceans,  as  well  as  a  long-term,  $800- 
million  program  of  low-interest  loans  for 
otherwise  healthy  businesses  that  were 
adversely  affected  by  water  pollution 
legislation,  which  were  made  part  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Amendments  of 
1971. 

Lastly,  the  Senator  played  a  significant 
role  in  the  passage  of  the  National  En- 
virorunentai  Policy  Act  of  1969.  This 
legislation  has  forced  the  stoppage  of  a 
number  of  Federal  projects  on  the  basis 
of  environmental  considerations  and  has 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  environ- 
mental impact  into  the  Federal  planning 
process. 

Recently,  Environmental  Quality  mag- 
azine had  an  exclusive  interview  with 
Senator  Nelson  where  he  discussed  the 
evolution  of  the  environmental  move- 
ment and  commented  on  the  issues  which 
have  formed  the  basis  of  the  escalating 
national  debate  on  environmental  qual- 
ity. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
interview  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Interview;   Senator  Gaylord  Nelson 

(Note. — The  founder  of  Earth  Day,  Sena- 
tor Nelson  Is  the  leading  environmentalist 
In  the  U.S.  Senate.  His  activities  are  unique- 
ly conservation-oriented.  Including  the 
sponsorship  of  numerous  bills  for  protection 
of  America's  natural  resources.  Recently, 
EQM's  Wa.shlngton  Bureau  Chief  Mary  San- 
derson visited  Senator  Nelson  for  an  Inter- 
view In  his  offices  at  the  nation's  Capitol.) 

Working  to  preserve  the  environment  has 
been  a  life  long  career  for  you,  Senator  Nel- 
son. What  influence  in  your  life  caused  you 
to  become  so  actively  involved? 

Well,  I  grew  up  In  northwestern  Wiscon- 
sin, a  relatively  isolated  area  not  far  from 
the  Minnesota  border,  where  the  heavy  in- 
trusion of  civilization  has  yet  to  mutilate 
and  destroy  the  rich  farmland,  forests  and 
lakes.  The  woods,  the  fields  and  the  lakes 
were  my  home  and  the  village  of  Clear  Lake 
with  only  700  population  wtis  almost  like 
living  In  the  country.  It  wasn't  until  I  left 
that  area  to  go  to  college  In  California  that 
I  discovered  the  majority  of  the  people  In 
the  country  lived  U\  a  depressing  environ- 
ment, rapidly  deteriorating,  and  continually 
spreading. 

Today  the  environment  is  one  of  the  ma- 
jor political  issues.  What  do  you  think  is  the 
major  breakthrough  that  made,  ecology  a 
national  concern? 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  the 
major  breakthrough  was  Earth  Day.  In  the 
Spring  of  1970.  It  represented  the  first  op- 
portunity for  the  public  to  display  Its  con- 
cern about  the  status  of  our  environment. 
This  concern  had  been  growing  for  more 
than  a  decade. 

Senator  Nelson,  it  is  u'ell  known  that  you 
were  the  founder  of  Earth  Day.  How  did  you 
conceive  of  the  idea? 

As  It  turned  out.  literally  t«ns  of  millions 
of  people  participated  In  Earth  Day,  from 
grade  school  students  to  elder  citizens.  The 
best  part  of  it  was  that  Earth  Day  was  a  non- 
political,  grassroots  demonstration.  All  we 
did  was  supply  the  Idea  and  all  across  the 
nation  groups  became  Involved  In  their  own 
way. 

For  several  years  I  had  been  wondering 
how  to  convince  the  political  leaders  of  the 
country  that  the  status  of  the  environment 
was  a  "crlticilly  important  matter,  and  that 
the  people  of  the  country  were  in  fact  deeply 
Interested.  In  the  summer  of  1969.  while  In 
Santa  Barbara  at  an  environmental  confer- 
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ence,  I  read  an  article  that  mentioned  the 
Vietnam  "Teach-ins."  held  on  numerous 
campuses  two  or  three  years  previously. 

It  occurred  to  me  then  that  one  way  to 
demonstrate  the  public  Interest  In  this  Issue 
would  be  a  nationwide  environmental  teach- 
in.  After  returning  to  Washington,  I  spent  a 
month  developing  the  concept  and  then  an- 
nounced the  plan  at  a  speech  in  Seattle  on 
September  20.  The  media  carried  the  story 
and  the  response  was  Immediately  favorable. 
Sometime  after  that  I  Invited  Rep.  Paul 
(Pete)  McCloskey  of  California  to  Join  me 
as  a  co-chairman,  and  Sydney  Howe  of  the 
Conservation  Foundation  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Board. 

Who  else  worked  with  you  on  Earth  Day? 
The  three  of  us  selected  the  balance  of  the 
Board  and  created  Environmental  Teach-In, 
Inc.,  as  a  non-profit,  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tion and  established  a  national  ofBce.  Then, 
a  month  or  so  later,  after  Interviewing  a 
number  of  college  students,  we  selected  Denis 
Hayes,  a  Harvard  graduate  student,  to  man- 
age the  national  office  which  functioned  as 
a  clearing  house  and  Information  center. 
Hayes  and  a  talented  group  of  young  people 
who  worked  with  him  began  responding  to 
the  heavy  flow  of  requests  for  Information 
that  were  coming  In.  Everyone  had  his  own 
Ideas  and  we  didn't  have  to  sell  people  on  the 
Idea  of  Earth  Day.  There  was  virtually  auto- 
matic acceptance  from  the  beginning. 

What  was  the  most  significant  achieve- 
ment of  Earth  Day? 

The  objective  of  Earth  Day  was  to  make 
the  environment  part  of  the  political 
dialogue  of  the  country,  and  that  Is  what 
happeiled.  Earth  Day  was  a  massive  nation- 
wide demonstration  that  showed  the  political 
leaders  of  the  country  that  there  was  a 
genuine  grassroots,  deeply-felt  interest  In 
the  environmental  Issue,  that  crossed  all  po- 
litical lines  and  all  age  groups. 

It  was  my  conviction  that  nothing  signif- 
icant could  be  accomplished  until  the  pol- 
iticians understood  this.  In  other  words,  the 
issue  had  to  become  a  part  of  the  political 
dialogue  of  the  nation  before  we  could  hope 
to  accomplish  anything.  It  has  now  become 
part  of  the  political  dialogue  and  that  is.  In 
my  Judgment,  the  most  significant  environ- 
mental event  In  the  history  of  the  movement. 
Until  that  happened,  the  environmentalists 
would  continue  to  gather  and  talk  only  to 
each  other  for  the  next  50  years,  as  they  have 
In  the  past  50. 

Doj/ou  think  that  the  political  impact  will 
be  lasting? 

Yes!  Earth  Day  marked  the  birth  of  a  new 
Issue  that  Is  here  to  stay.  It  is  a  strange 
phenomenon,  however,  that  during  the  whole 
germinating  period  of  this  environmental 
concern  the  politicians,  the  establishment, 
the  press  and  the  media  were,  for  the  most 
part,  quite  unaware  of  what  was  happening. 
But,  you  can  be  sure  there  will  never  be 
another  political  campaign  like  the  one  In 
1968.  when  not  one  of  the  three  candidates 
for  President  considered  the  environment  an 
issue  worthy  of  a  major  speech.  It  is  nothing 
short  of  remarkable  how  rapidly  this  issue 
has  been  thrust  into  the  politics,  the  conver- 
sation and  the  literature  of  the  country. 

The  environment  is  an  issue  that  Is  here 
to  stay  because  the  environment  is  here  and 
its  quality  is  measurably  and  visibly  deterio- 
rating at  an  ever  accelerating  pace.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  the  issue  Is  In  the  political 
arena,  and  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  political 
dialogue  between  political  parties  and  among 
candidates  for  office  from  the  courthouse  to 
the  nation's  Capitol.  Without  this  kind  of 
political  status,  meanlngrful  action  on  a  broat* 
scale  was  simply  impossible. 

Are  you  satisfied  that  Earth  Day  had  suf- 
ficient  impact  on  political  leaders  to  success- 
fully turn  the  environmental  awareness  into 
legislative  reality? 

I  think  the  results  speak  for  themselves. 
In  the  last  half  of  the  91st  Congress,  far 


more  environmental  legislation  was  con- 
sidered, and  more  important  legislation 
passed,  than  In  any  comparable  period  in  the 
nation's  history.  Just  a  very  Incomplete  List 
includes: 

The  toughest  Clean  Air  Act  in  history  was 
signed  into  law  requiring  manufacturers  to 
clean  up  the  Internal  combustion  engine  by 
1975. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Act  passed 
requiring  every  Federal  agency  to  file  careful 
studies  and  reports  on  the  poesible  environ- 
mental impact  of  their  programs. 

Dramatic  restrictions  on  the  use  of  DDT 
and  other  persistent  pesticides  were  enacted. 
In  a  series  of  dramatic  events,  a  proposed 
Jetport  for  the  Florida  Everglades  was  halted 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  forced  to  in- 
sure the  wilderness  area  would  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  water. 

Excuse  me.  Senator  Nelson,  but  you  didn't 
include  the  defeat  of  the  SST  in  your  listing. 
Don't  you  think  the  issue  made  defeat  of  the 
SST  possible? 

Im  sorry,  I  didn't  mean  to  forget  the  SST. 
That  vote  to  stop  funding  for  two  proto- 
t3rpe  supersonic  transport  planes  marked  the 
first  major  crunch  in  the  battle  to  come 
between  those  who  believe  that  quality  in 
American  life  is  more  important  than  de- 
velopment for  the  sake  of  development,  or 
exploitation  for  the  sake  of  exploitation. 

Regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  Issue,  the 
great  significance  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate vote  was  that  the  environmental  issue 
was  the  deciding  factor.  It  marked  the  first 
time  in  any  country  that  a  major,  ongoing 
technology  was  voted  down  on  environmen- 
tal grounds.  In  the  long  pull,  the  most 
significant  thing  about  the  vote  is  the  strong 
Indication  that  henceforth  in  this  country 
we  Intend  to  crank  the  environmental  test 
into  the  process  of  our  decision  making. 

//  Earth  Day  was  such  a  successful  event, 
why  did  you  think  it  necessary  to  develop 
an  Earth  Week  this  year? 

I  felt  Earth  Week  was  necessary  to  sustain 
our  effort.  The  objective  was  to  step  beyond 
the  one-day  spectacular  that  Earth  Day  rep- 
resented. I  wanted  to  have  a  period  of  time 
set  aside  each  year  to  inventory  the  progress 
of  the  past  year  and  to  plan  for  the  next; 
a  time  set  aside  for  the  nation,  the  media 
and  the  environmental  groups  to  pay  special 
attention  to  the  issue.  In  particular,  my  ob- 
jective was  to  set  aside  a  period  when  all  the 
grade  and  high  schools  could  bring  to  frui- 
tion their  education  efforts  of  the  year. 

Although  there  seems  to  be  genuine,  wide- 
ranging  concern  demanding  that  the  environ- 
ment be  cleaned  up,  many  are  also  beginning 
to  argue  that  the  price  of  cleaning  up  the 
environment  will  be  too  expensive.  Is  this 
true? 

To  begin  with,  the  environmental  clean 
up  will  take  a  $20  to  $25  billion  annual  in- 
vestment over  the  current  spending  level. 
That  equals  about  one-third  of  the  defense 
budget  or  about  what  this  country  is 
annually  wasting  In  Vietnam. 

Yes,  the  price  of  cleaning  up  the  environ- 
ment will  be  expensive,  but  not  cleaning  it 
up  Is  a  price  and  a  sacrifice  in  the  quality 
of  life   that    no   society   can   afford    to   pay. 

Under  the  absurd  economy  of  pollution 
status  quo.  dirty  air  does  $13  to  $15  billion 
in  property  damage  In  the  United  States 
annually.  Yet,  for  $7.5  billion,  or  half  the 
damage  cost,  some  80  percent  of  the  problem 
could  be  eliminated. 

Or.  if  the  air  pollution  levels  In  major 
urban  areas  were  reduced  by  50  percent,  the 
country  would  save  an  estimated  $2  billion 
in  health  bills  alone. 

Water  pollution  does  an  estimated  $12  bil- 
lion in  property  damage  each  year,  not  con- 
sidering the  immeasurable  loss  of  a  Lake 
Erie,  or  a  wetland,  or  an  estuarine  area  or 
the  productivity  of  the  ocean  itself. 

The  list  is  endless  .  .  .  billions  lost  in 
wasted  resources  and  solid  waste  problems, 


strip     mining     destroying     whole     regions, 
pesticides  poisoning  other  forms  of  life. 

You  have  introduced  an  environmental 
package  of  bills  and  resolutions  in  the  Senate 
this  year.  How  did  you  pinpoint  which  areas 
you  wanted  to  cover? 

Well,  as  you  know,  the  bills  cover  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  from  ocean  dumping  to 
funds  for  mass  transportation  to  recycling 
to  a  comprehensive  testing  of  food  additives. 
Congress  is  going  to  be  the  major  battle 
ground  on  all  the  environmental  Issues,  and 
I  was  attempting  to  provide  Congress  with 
a  broad.  If  not  all-inclusive  range  of  environ- 
mental Issues. 

I  have  been  dealing  with  a  number  of  the 
proposals  for  some  time.  As  you  know,  the 
legislative  process  takes  time,  from  the  date 
an  Idea  Is  conceived,  drafted  and  Introduced, 
to  the  time  when  Congress  gets  around  to 
considering  and  passing  it. 

For  example,  I  Introduced  the  first  legisla- 
tion on  DDT  in  the  Senate  about  five  years 
ago.  I  couldn't  get  any  sponsors  in  the  Sen- 
ate or  In  the  House  to  go  along  with  the 
idea  of  banning  DDT,  because  It  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  miracle  pesticide.  Over  the 
past  five  years,  however,  the  dangers  of  this 
chlorinated  hydrocarbon  have  become 
known,  and  the  possibility  of  banning  DDT 
grows  ever  nearer.  This  is  also  true  of 
detergent  legislation  which  I  introduced  7  or 
8  years  ago  and  other  environmental 
proposals. 

In  your  environmental  agenda,  you  em- 
phasized the  need  for  strip  mining  legisla- 
tion. What  does  your  bill  propose? 

This  Is  one  of  the  most  urgent  items  on 
the  agenda.  We  must  enact  a  tough  statute 
with  firm  deadlines  setting  environmental 
controls  on  all  surface  mining  and  requir- 
ing land  reclamation.  I  have  introduced  this 
legislation  in  three  Congresses.  In  this  Con- 
gress, I  also  introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit 
strip  mining  for  coal.  This  bill  poses  the 
question  whether  reclamation  is  anything 
more  than  wishful  thinking,  particularly  in 
mountainous  areas. 

Is  this  country  willing  to  trade  away  the 
future  of  whole  regions  and  their  people  Just 
to  provide  the  supposed  easiest  and  cheap- 
est way  to  answer  a  resource  demand?  In 
the  meantime,  the  deep  gouges  of  all  pres- 
ent strip  mines,  if  put  together,  would  total 
a  1,500,000  mile-long  trench  100  feet  wide. 

In  spite  of  all  the  warnings  about  pesti- 
cides, their  use  increases  daily.  Your  pesti- 
cide control  bill,  considered  a  model,  was 
introduced  for  the  second  time  this  year. 
How  was  it  received? 

It  was  better  received  than  ever  before. 
For  this  is  the  first  time  Senate  hearings 
were  held,  and  the  number  of  Senate  co- 
sponsors  has  increased  significantly,  includ- 
ing several  key  Senators  from  agricultural 
states  that  are  heavy  users  of  pesticides. 
There  is  a  growing  awareness  that  funda- 
mental reforms  to  require  all  pesticides  and 
pest  control  devices  to  be  thoroughly  tested 
for  their  environmental  and  health  effects 
are  necessary  before  they  are  released  on  the 
market.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  pesticides  has  been  an 
agricultural,  economic  and  environmental 
failure.  The  chemical  companies  have  con- 
tinued to  reap  billions  of  dollars  from  un- 
wary farmers  who  have  paid  for  ever  more 
expensive  pest  control  programs  which  in  the 
long  nm  are  self  defeating.  As  pests  develop 
greater  resistance  to  a  pesticide,  larger  doses 
are  used.  Finally,  an  entirely  new  pesticide 
must  be  developed  and  the  frustrating  and 
costly  circle  starts  anew. 

Is  there  an  alternative  to  the  use  of 
pesticides? 

Yes.  We  are  now  trying  to  establish  pilot 
field  projects  for  research  on  a  variety  of 
crops  to  control  agricultural  and  forest  pests 
by  integrated  biological-cultural  methods. 
This  means  that  these  pests  are  controlled 
by    nature    primarily,    utilizing    beneficial 
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predator  insects  and  parasites  of  harmful  in- 
sects. This  method  has  worked  and  is  work- 
ing. Everett  Dletrick,  for  example,  operates 
an  Insectary  in  Riverside,  California,  and 
has  been  providing  insect  management  serv- 
ice to  farmers  In  the  Coachella  Valley  for  11 
year.?.  Letters  to  my  office  attest  that  the 
crop.s  are  of  high  quality  and  quantity,  and 
are  showing  better  profit  margins  than  those 
In  the  same  areas  which  continue  to  use 
sprays  on  the  same  type  of  crops.  A  number 
of  farmers  and  entomologists  throughout 
the  country  are  turning  to  biological  con- 
trols, but  the  effort  suffers  from  Inadequate 
funding  and  lack  of  effective  leadership.  Our 
legislation  proposes  financing  a  series  of  pilot 
pr.Djects  to  demonstrate  Integrated  pest  con- 
trol on  a  variety  of  crops. 

Some  of  your  other  legislation  already  in 
this  year's  proposed  bills  would  place  our  un- 
tapprd  coastal  oil  reserves  in  a  National  Ma- 
rine Mineral  Resources  Trv^t.  What  is  the 
purpose  of  this? 

The  oil  spills  of  the  coast  of  California  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  have  been  disastrous  en- 
vironmental events,  providing  that  in  our 
present  state  of  ignorance  about  the  ocean 
environment,  we  are  taking  grave  risks  in 
exploiting  it  now.  If  we  keep  accelerating 
this  exploitation  pace,  we  will  be  drilling 
3000  to  5000  new  undersea  oil  wells  each  year 
by  1980.  Then,  as  the  President's  Panel  on 
Oil  Spills  reported  in  1968,  we  can  expect  a 
Santa  Barbara-scale  disaster  once  a  year. 

What  should  the  government  do  regard- 
ing continental  shelf  lands  it  has  already 
leased  for  oil? 

We  should  stop  drilling  new  ocean  oil  wells 
until  we  develop  the  technology  to  prevent 
future  Santa  Barbaras  and  until  we  need  the 
oil,  and  my  proposal  would  do  this. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Federal  government 
Is  entitled  to  adopt  comprehensive  environ- 
me:ital  protection  plans  for  all  the  outer  con- 
tinental shelf,  which  is  owned  by  the  U.S. 
public.  That  is  one  thing  we  can  do  in  order 
to  avoid  making  the  same  mess  of  the  sea 
as  we  have  of  the  land.  And  the  states  should 
do  the  same  thing  for  their  undersea  lands. 
And  in  cases  where  we  know  It  Is  dan- 
gerous to  extract  the  oil,  as  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel,  we  must  simply  buy  up  the 
leases.  The  price  we  would  pay  would  be  an 
extremely  wise  Investment  in  the  future  of 
one  of  the  most  vital  resources  on  earth — 
the  sea  Itself,  with  all  its  productive  life. 

Senator,  you  paint  both  a  depressing  and 
optimi-'tic  picture  about  the  environment  as 
a  potent  political  issue.  Are  you  optimistic? 
Yes,  I  am  optimistic  In  that  we  have  wit- 
nessed unprecedented  accomplishments  in 
public  environmental  awareness  and  in  the 
areas  of  political  and  legal  activities,  such 
as  In  the  growth  of  public  interest  environ- 
mental law  firms  and  the  growth  of  numerous 
environmental  groups  active  in  nearly  every 
community.  But  these  successes  must  be 
measured  in  the  context  of  the  vast,  complex 
and  pervasive  national  and  global  environ- 
mental events  of  the  past  few  years.  They 
must  be  measured  as  beginnings,  as  we  pose 
the  question,  do  we  have  to  destroy  tomor- 
row in  order  to  live  today.  The  answer  to 
that  question  must  be  no. 

Obviously  the  answer  is  more  complex.  It 
strikes  at  the  most  vital  center  of  the  tradi- 
tional American  belief  about  unlimited 
abundance,  "progress"  without  end  and  a 
limitless  frontier  with  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  expendable  resources.  It  is  time  we 
started  managing  our  resources  in  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  "unlimited  abundance"  nor  Is  there  a 
"limitless  frontier." 


SUPPORT  OF  SPACE  SHUTTLE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.    ALLEN.    Mr.    President,    I    was 
pleased  with  the  President's  decision,  an- 


nounced duiing  the  congressional  ad- 
journment, to  proceed  at  once  to  develop 
the  Nation's  space  shuttle  program.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  is  a  logical  progres- 
sion based  on  the  solid  foundations  of 
our  past  technological  achievements. 

Many  vi^ords  have  already  been  written 
and  spoken  by  proponents  for,  and  op- 
ponents of,  further  space  exploration 
and  development,  and  doubtless  there 
certainly  will  be  more  in  the  future. 

An  editorial  entitled  "The  Space  Shut- 
tle,"  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  Friday,  January  14,  1972,  properly 
makes  the  point  that  this  is  the  year  of 
decision  whether  the  United  States  goes 
ahead  with  a  sensible,  long-range,  well- 
planned,  and  properly  financed  space 
program  or  whether  this  country  will  al- 
low Russia  to  take  o\  er  space  by  virtue 
of  default  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Space  Shuttle 
With  the  President's  announcement  that  he 
will  support  NASA's  request  for  funds  to 
develop  a  space  shuttle,  you  can  bet  on  a 
confrontation  in  Congress  this  year  not 
unlike  last  year's  battle  over  the  supersonic 
transport.  Senator  Mondale,  for  example,  has 
already  called  the  President's  decision  "an- 
other example  of  perverse  priorities  and  co- 
lossal waste  in  government  spending."  To  be 
sure.  Senator  Mondale  has  tried  unsuccess- 
fully In  the  past  to  eliminate  planning  funds 
for  the  space  shuttle  from  the  budget,  but 
the  attempt  to  kill  the  program.  In  the 
House  as  well  as  in  the  Senate,  will  be  far 
more  vigorous  this  year  because  this  is  the 
point  at  which  a  real  choice  can  be  made. 

The  choice  Involves,  in  large  measiire,  the 
kind  of  space  program  the  United  States  will 
have  In  the  future.  A  decision  to  build  the 
space  shuttle  would  mean  this  country's  pro- 
ceedlne  to  develop  both  manned  and  \m- 
manned  space  equipment  as  recommended  a 
couDle  of  years  ago  by  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee.  A  decision  not  to  build 
the  shuttle  at  all  or  to  postnone  .i  start  on 
It  for  several  years  would  almost  certainly 
mean  that  the  country  would  go  out  of  the 
manned  snace  business  before  the  end  of  this 
decade.  Thus,  many  of  the  argruments  heard 
In  the  next  few  months  will  sound  like  renms 
of  the  RST  debate.  However,  the  i'siie."?  are 
quite  different. 

The  space  shuttle  is  a  vehicle  designed 
to  deliver  a  cargo  of  men  and  equloment 
Into  earth  orbit  and  then  be  flown  back  to 
earth  for  use  again.  It  would  be  emnloved 
to  sunnly  floatlne  laboratories,  when  and  If 
thev  are  dnveloped.  It  could  also  bp  used  to 
service,  renalr.  set  in  place  and  retrieve 
satellltps  like  those  now  In  orbit  for  "om- 
mnn1''at!ons  and  other  nurpopos.  In  Addition 
It  might  have  military  uses  about  wh'rVi 
NA.SA  does  not  sneak,  since  the  shuttle  Is 
a  1olnt  milltan'-dvillan  nrolect.  Flnallv.  Its 
develnnment  would  provide  some  of  the 
technoloev  required  for  manned  exploration 
of  other  parts  of  the  solar  svstem. 

The  instlflcatlon  set  forth  for  starting  to 
build  the  soBce  .shuttle  now  combines  terh- 
nlCRl  and  economic  factors.  A  perfected 
shuttle  would  reduce  the  costs  of  each  snac 
launching  since  the  same  craft  could  be  used 
over  find  over:  eventuallv.  the  booster  rocket 
would  also  he  flown  back  to  earth  and  reused 
further  cutting  costs.  At  the  same  time,  one 
shuttle  could  place  several  satellites  In  posi- 
tion, thus  reducing  the  number  of  launch - 
ings.  (The  United  States  has  sent  up  around 


700  satellites  in  the  last  10  years  and  the 
Air  Force  puts  up  a  new  one  every  couple  of 
weeks.)  According  to  the  spacemen,  this 
aspect  of  the  shuttle  alone  would  make  its 
development  worthwhile.  It  would  Increase 
costs  In  the  next  few  years  but  cut  them 
sharply  In  the  1980s  and  '90s.  The  opponents 
of  the  shuttle,  on  the  other  hand,  dispute 
NASA's  economic  analysis,  claiming  NASA 
has  underestimated  shuttle  costs  and  over- 
estimated loni?-run  savings. 

Tlie  second  basic  Justification  for  starting 
the  program  now  rests  in  the  role  of  man  in 
space.  The  .spacemen  see  this  as  a  great  fu- 
ture field,  with  men  in  laboratories  con- 
ducting all  kinds  of  scientific  work  and, 
eventually,  going  in  sp.nceshlps  to  explore 
other  parts  of  the  solar  system.  They  claim 
that  without  the  space  shuttle,  the  American 
manned  flight  capability  will  have  to  be 
given  up  about  the  middle  of  this  decade 
because  of  the  high  costs  of  the  Apollo  mis- 
sions and  that  once  given  up,  this  capability 
will  be  hard  to  retrieve  at  a  later  date.  For 
their  part,  the  opponents  think  man  does 
not  now  have,  and  may  never  have,  a 
legitimate  role  in  space;  rather,  they  believe 
that  machines  can  be  designed  to  do  what- 
ever lobs  need  doing  at  a  cost  far  less  than 
that  Involved  In  maintaining  a  manried  space 
capabUity.  The  President's  committee  said 
two  years  ago  that  no  one  knew  enough  to 
predict  accurately  what  man's  role  in  space 
ought  to  be  and  until  more  is  known  the 
decision  should  be  left  open. 

After  these  two  principal  argtiments  come 
others,  which  you  will  be  hearing  this  spring. 
On  the  one  hand.  It  will  be  argued  that  the 
nation's  industry  needs  the  technological 
spur  of  this  space  program  to  maintain  its 
place  in  the  world,  that  the  country  needs 
the  Jobs  the  program  would  create,  and  that 
the  RussLans  will  take  over  space  if  the 
United  States  stops  now.  On  the  other,  it 
will  be  said  that  this  program  is  only  a 
gimmick  to  save  the  aerospace  Industry  and 
that  there  Ls  little  or  nothing  of  practical 
value  to  be  learned  from  space  research. 

None  of  these  arguments  on  either  side  Is 
error-free  since  the  major  ones  rest  on 
projections  into  the  future  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  make  and  others  rest 
on  basically  undemonstrable  assumptions 
about  the  quest  for  knowledge.  Part  of  the 
difficulty  springs  from  the  fact  that  no  one 
can  know  what  space-based  research  will 
discover.  Is  the  key  to  the  hydrogen  atom  and 
thus  to  unlimited  energy  out  here,  as  some 
scientists  think?  Will  the  world  some  day 
need  to  import  minerals  from  space  to  sus- 
tain life  here?  Will  man  have  to  be  in  space 
to  accomplish  things  such  as  these  or  can 
machines  do  them  all?  Above  all.  where  does 
this  kind  of  program  fit  In  a  national  budget 
that  cannot  provide  for  doing  all  the  things 
at  home  that  ought  to  be  done? 

It  is  owing  to  questions  like  these  that 
this  year's  debate  over  the  space  shuttle  will 
be  quite  different  in  character  and  signifi- 
cance from  last  year's  debate  over  the  SST, 
although  they  will  bear  some  superficial  re- 
semblances. The  standards  applied  to  a  proj- 
ect  which  involves  sclenlfic  research  and 
military  considerations,  as  does  the  space 
shuttle,  must  be  somewhat  different  from 
those  applied  to  a  project,  such  as  the  SST. 
which  involved  only  another  way  to  move 
people  from  place  to  place. 


LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  PRIVATE 
PENSION   PLANS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  1971,  my  administrative  assistant, 
Frank  Cummings,  delivered  an  address 
to  the  17th  Annual  Conference  of  the 
National  Foundation  of  Health,  Welfare, 
and  Pension  Plans,  giving  an  overview, 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  every 
Senator,   of  the  problems   which   have 
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arisen  In  the  private  pension  industry, 
and  an  analysis  of  S.  2,  my  bill  for  the 
reform  of  the  system,  and  the  other  vari- 
ous legislative  proposals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  t€xt 
of  these  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record. 
Legislation     Afftctino     Private     Pension 

Plans — The  Present  and  the  Outlook  for 

THE  Future 

introduction THE     PRACTICAL     PROBLEMS     OP 

PENSION   PARTICIPANTS 

Remarks  of  Frank  Cummlngs,  Administra- 
tive Assistant  to  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts  (R- 
N.Y.).  prepared  for  delivery  at  the  17th  An- 
nual Conference  of  the  National  Foundation 
of  Health.  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans,  Miami, 
Fla..  December  15.  1971. 

The  major  premise,  upon  which  the  legisla- 
tive battle  now  forming  in  the  House  and 
Senate  Is  founded  is:  Too  few  participants 
who  work  under  private  pension  plans  actu- 
ally get  a  pension;  and  too  many  who  work 
long  years — 10,  20,  25  or  more  years — get 
nothing.  They  get  nothing  because  far  too 
few  plans  provide  vested  non-forfeltable  in- 
terests, even  after  long  years  of  work,  unless 
the  employee  actually  reaches  retirement  age 
In  the  employ  of  the  same  employer.  And 
Americans  no  longer  typically  do  that — in- 
stead, they  are  mobile,  moving  from  Job  to 
Job,  and  forfeiting  pension  after  pension 
along  the  way.  That  is  what  the  legislative 
battle  Is  mostly  about. 

As  most  of  Us  are  already  aware,  there  Is 
a  substantial  statistical  controversy,  of  re- 
cent origin,  whirling  around  the  question 
"who  gets  what  from  private  pensions?" » 
We  cannot  resolve  that  controversy  here.'  But 
some  of  the  numbers  are  well  established, 
and  I  believe  most  of  us  have  a  decent  assur- 
ance of  the  validity  of  others. 

We  know  that  there  Is  now  a  reserve  of 
upwards  to  120  billion  dollars  held  by  private 
pension  funds.'  We  know  that  that  money 
is  being  held  to  pay  pensions  to  those  who  be- 
come eligible  from  among  25  to  30  million 
active  employees  "covered"  by  private  pen- 
sion plans.* 

Looking  ahead,  we  estimate  that,  by  1980. 
these  plans  will  hold  about  225  billion  "dollars 
in  reserve  assets,  and  that  some  42  million 
active  employees  will  be  working  "under" 
these  plans,  and  with  the  expectation  that 
they  will  get  something  when  they  retire.' 

But  as  things  now  stand,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  those  employees  will  be  dis- 
appointed, will  not  get  a  pension,  and  will 
wonder  what  happened."  And  the  answer  is: 
No  one  stole  it  from  them;  no  one  tricked 
them;  and  In  most  cases  no  one  terminated 
the  pension  plan  prematurely.  These  "partic- 
ipants" win  be  out  in  cold  because  the  terms 
of  their  pension  plans  simply  did  not  provide 
them  with  a  pension. 

They  will  feel  tricked  because  they  were 
unwilling,  and  in  most  cases  unable,  to  read 
and  understand  the  "fine  print"  setting  forth 
the  terms  of  those  plans."  And  I  suggest  to 
you  that  the  supposition  that  additional  dis- 
closure requirements  would  somehow  make 
participants  "aware"  of  their  Impending  eco- 
nomic disaster  Is  simply  a  delusion.  Pension- 
ers and  pension  participants  are  not  stock- 
brokers, not  underwriters,  not  sophisticated 
Investors.  The  Securities  Act  approach  to 
pension  regulation  is  no  protection  at  all  in 
most  cases— and  one  need  only  examine  the 
sorry  experience  under  the  1958  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act,  even  as 
amended,  to  reach  that  conclusion.  What 
does  It  mean  to  supply  a  blue  collar  worker 
with  a  statistical  analysis,  or  a  set  of  actuarial 
assumptions?  What  does  It  mean  to  supply 
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him  with  a  copy  of  a  trust  agreement  drawn 
up  by  a  skilled  pension  lawyer?  It  takes  the 
average  law  student  or  accountant  3  years 
to  gain  competence  In  the  field,  and  even 
those  lawyers  that  are  not  pension  special- 
ists often  get  lost  in  the  maze  of  definitions 
and  qualifications  found  in  the  average  plan 
and  trust. 

Compounding  the  difficulty  is  the  fact — 
proven  again  and  again  in  recent  hearings — 
that  the  average  worker  does  not  really  begin 
to  worry  about  retirement  Income  vmtil  he 
Is  40  or  50,  which  Is  too  often  too  late  to  do 
anything  about  lt.«  At  that  age,  he  Is  In  a 
group  which  represents  a  distinct  minority 
of  the  work  force,  a  minority  pressure  group 
within  his  own  union,  and  at  that  age,  he  Is 
rarely   in   a  position   to   "swing"  the  union 
toward  better  vesting  provisions.  If  he  is  laid 
off,  he  is  in  a  very  difficult  position  with 
respect   to   attaining  a   new   Job,   and  par- 
ticularly so  with  employers  who  have  pension 
plans,  and  even  more  so  with  employees  who 
have  pension  plans  providing  early  vesting.* 
Those  are  the  generalizations  upon  which 
we  have  built  the  pending  legislation,  par- 
ticularly S.  2,  Senator  Javlts'  comprehensive 
pension  reform  bill.  Of  course,  there  are  other 
categories  of  the  dispute,  also  covered  in  the 
bill:    in  addition  to  vesting,  the  bill  deals 
with  minimum  standards  for  funding,  federal 
"reinsurance",    a    voluntary    clearing    house 
of  pension  credits  to  provide  some  additional 
"portability"   of   vested   credits,   a   compre- 
hensH-e  set  of  fiduciary  standards  for  pension 
trustees  and  administrators,  some  additional 
disclosure,  administrative  and  Judicial  proce- 
dure for  enforcement  of  rights  under  pension 
plans  and  fiduciary  responsibilities,   and   a 
number  of  other  technical  matters.  These  are 
Interrelated  and  tie  themselves  to  the  ques- 
tion of  vesting  In  various  ways,  yet  each  also 
stands  on  its  own  feet.  And  we  hope  and  ex- 
pect that,  in  1972,  a  comprehensive  legisla- 
tive package  will  be  enacted  Into  law. 

So  I  win  turn  to  the  specifics  of  the  bills 
under  consideration:  In  the  Senate,  that 
means,  at  the  moment,  the  Javlts  Bill  (S.  2). 
There  are  other  Senate  bills  pending — most 
noticeably  the  Griffin  bills  (S.  2485,  dealing 
with  vesting,  and  S.  2486  dealing  with 
fldticlary  standards).  In  addition,  as  these 
remarks  are  being  prepared,  the  Admin- 
istration's proposals  are  about  to  be  sent  up 
to  the  Hill— ^nd  may  well  have  been  Intro- 
duced at  tfie  time  of  our  meeting.  The  ad- 
vance reports  of  those  bills  suggest  that 
there  will  be  two  bills:  one  dealing  with 
fiduciary  standards,  and  another  dealing  with 
vesting  and  related  matters,  the  latter  to 
proceed  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  as  the  Griffin  bill  also 
does,  which  would  result  in  referral  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee — where  they 
are  not  likely  to  receive  warm  welcomes. 

Thus,  the  live  bill  in  the  Senate  is  the 
Javlts  bill  (S.  2),  which  is  in  friendly  terri- 
tory (the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee) ,  and 
this  is  likely  to  be  Joined,  very  shortly,  by  a 
bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Williams,  the 
Chairman,  who  has  expressed  generally  favor- 
able reactions  to  much  of  the  substance  of 
the  Javlts  bill. 

VESTING 

A.  What  the  Bills  Do  Not  Propose. 

First,  as  to  vesting.  This  Is  the  controver- 
sial category  of  the  dispute,  in  which  the 
most  "radical"  proposals  are  said  to  have 
been  made,  and  where  the  dispute  tends  to 
become  most  heated.  So  let  me  begin  by  stat- 
ing what  we  do  riot  propose  In  this  legisla- 
tion: 

We  do  not  propose  to  vest  100%  from  the 
first  day. 

We  do  not  propose  that  every  employee 
who  works  under  a  given  pension  plan,  no 
matter  how  briefly,  shall  get  a  vested  pension 
from  that  plan.'" 

We  do  not  even  propose  that  a  majority  of 
employees  who  work  under  each  pension  plan 


shall  necessarily  get  vested  pension  rights" 

B.  The  Vesting  Schedule. 

What  we  do  propose  is  that  some  minimum 
standard  be  applied,  so  that  after  a  reoaon- 
able  substantial  number  of  years  of  credited 
service,  an  employee  will  get  a  vested  pension 
right  to  something. 

Under  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2),  a  system  of 
deferred  graded  or  graduated  vesting  would 
be  established:  After  6  years,  an  employee 
would  be  guaranteed  a  vested  right  to  a  pen- 
sion measured  by  10%  of  his  credits,  and  that 
figure  would  increase  10%  per  year  until  full 
vesting  at  15  years. 

On  the  House  side,  the  "Dent  bill"  (HH. 
1269),  would  set  the  vesting  deadline  at  ten 
years — that  is,  no  employee  could  be  denied 
a  pension  based  upon  his  ten  years  of  credited 
service,  after  that  period  of  time. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the 
two  approaches  Is  that  the  Dent  bUl  Is  still 
"all-or-nothing"  at  a  certain  point:  an  em- 
ployee can  work  9  years,  11  months,  29  days, 
but  if  he  loses  his  job  on  that  last  day  for 
whatever    reason,    he    may    get    absolutely 
nothing.  The  Javlts  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  never  leave  the  employee  In  an  all-or- 
nothing  situation:   whenever  the  employee 
leaves  covered  employment  (after  at  least  6 
years  of  work) ,  he  may  just  miss  part  of  his 
pension,  but  what  he  missed  will  just  be  a 
little  bit  more  than  what  he  already  just  got. 
That  "all-or-nothing"  problem  has  been  a  re- 
current source  of  hundreds  of  complaints 
received  In  Congress  and  we  feel  that,  wher- 
ever the  line  Is  drawn,  it  can  never  solve  that 
problem  In  the  abs-snce  of  graduating  vesting. 
One  other  major  point  of  difference  con- 
cerns the  so-called  "Rule  of  50"  which.  If 
rumor  is  to  be  believed.  Is  to  be  the  core 
of  the  forthcoming  Administration   vesting 
bill — and   in   any  event  Is  supported  by  a 
substantial  body  of  opinion.  My  own  view  is 
that  the  Rule  of  59,  which  is  certainly  better 
than  no  vesting  at  all.  Is  far  from  the  most 
desirable  standard,  for  two  reasons.  First,  It 
tends  to  give  an  incentive  to  age  dlscrlm- 
Inatlon    in    hiring    which,    though    illegal, 
nevertheless   is   common    and   would   likely 
become  more  common  when  a  job  applicant 
In  his  late  forties  presents  himself  to  a  pro- 
spective  employer,   because   the   latter  will 
know  that  this  new  employee  will  obtain  a 
vested  pension  much  ftister  than  a  younger 
one.  Second,  the  Rule  of  50  tends  to  develop 
a  maximum  of  one  pension  per  lifetime — a 
pension  from  the  employee's  last  employer — 
because  the  early  working  years  (ages  20  to 
30)   tend  to  be  a  wash-out  If  the  employee 
changes   Jobs;    he   cannot   vest   any   credits 
at  age  30  unless  he  began  to  work  for  his 
employer  at  age  10!  Conversely,  a  simple  serv- 
ice requirement  of  a  stated  number  of  years 
makes  the  early  working  years  worth  some- 
thing, which  In  turn  takes  some  of  the  bur- 
den off  the  last  employer — the  employer  who 
hires  a  man  in  his  late  40's  and  would  like 
to  provide  this  man  with  some  pension  cred- 
its,  if  only  the  man   already  earned  some 
other  pension  credits. 

That  Is  the  "core"  provision  of  the  vesting 
title  of  the  Javlts  bill.  But  there  are  a  great 
many  other  Important  technical  provisions, 
of  which  you  should  be  aware,  because,  as 
this  legislation  goes  Into  active  considera- 
tion In  Committee  and  on  the  Senate  Floor 
next  year— as  I  believe  It  will— technicalities 
may  prove  almost  as  Important  as  the  basic 
substantive  core. 

C.  OTHER  TECHICAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING 

TO  VESTING 

First,  note  that  the  provisions  of  this  blU 
(S.  2)  are  not  an  amendment  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  and  therefore  not  a  condi- 
tion of  tax  qualification  alone."  These  are  af- 
firmative requirements,  and  they  are  appli- 
cable to  every  pension  plan,  unless  specifi- 
cally exempted,  whether  or  not  funded, 
whether  or  not  "qualified"  under  the  Code. 
Note  that  the  bill,  as  drafted,  precludes  ex- 
tensive "preparticlpation"  periods  of  employ- 
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ment:  a  plan  may  not  provide  for  exclusion 
of  an  otherwise  eligible  employee  for  more 
than  six  months  after  he  becomes  such  an 
employee." 

Note  also  that  the  bill  Is  based  upon 
"aggregate  service",  not  the  more  common 
"continuous"  service."  Satisfaction  of  the 
number  of  years  of  aggregate  service  be 
deemed  qualification  for  vesting,  without  re- 
gard to  "breaks  in  service"  of  any  kind. 

Next,  note  the  limited  exemptions  In  the 
bin."  The  Javlts  bill  (unlike  the  Dent  bill) 
does  not  apply  to  pension  plans  established 
by  Federal,  State  or  municipal  governments." 
(There  are  many  deficiencies  in  those  plans, 
but  it  was  our  judgment  that,  if  regulations 
were  to  apply  to  such  plans.  It  should  be 
tailored  differently  than  legislation  dealing 
with  private  plans.) 

Finally,  note  that  there  Is  an  exemption 
In  S.  2  for  some  unfunded  or  "unqualified" 
plans,  but  the  exemption  is  very  limited, 
providing  only  an  exemption  for  those  un- 
funded plans  which  are  established  by  an 
employer  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding deferred  compensation  for  a  "select 
group  of  management  employees." "  Un- 
funded plans  of  broader  scope  would  not  be 
exempt.  Indeed,  they  would  be  required  to  be 
funded. »« 

D.  COST 

The  question  of  costs  arises,  as  a  legisla- 
tive matter,  only  as  the  vesting  requirements 
are  tied  to  specific  fimdlng  requirements.  As- 
suming, however,  that  vesting  would  be 
coupled  with  funding  (as  It  evidently  would 
not  be  under  the  Qrlffln  bill  ",  or  under  the 
bill  now  being  prepared,  reportedly,  by  the 
Administration  task  force,"  but  as  it  would 
be  under  the  Javlts «  and  Dent^s  bills),  the 
cost  of  this  sort  of  legislation  would  not 
be  anything  like  the  exaggerated  predictions 
which  we  have  heard  from  some  management 
representatives.^  Why  not?  First,  understand 
that  the  great  bulk  of  pension  "forfeitures" 
occur  with  the  departure  of  very  short-term 
"casual"  employees,'^*  who  would  not  vest 
under  this  bill  or  any  of  the  other  bills  pro- 
posed in  the  Congress.  Next,  understand  that 
amount  of  vesting  required  even  under  the 
Javlts  bill  is  very  limited  in  the  earlier  years : 
The  10  7o  vesting  requirement  In  the  sixth 
year  is  really  minimal"  and  the  ascending 
curve  does  not  really  begin  "to  bite"  until  the 
later  years  of  employment.  Our  experience  In 
recent  hearings  is  that  the  number  of  em- 
ployees and  the  cost  of  this  sort  of  provi- 
sion would  be  nowhere  near  as  expensive  as 
might  have  been  feared  without  careful  study 
of  the  terms  of  the  bill."  And  finally,  note 
that  any  bill  must  necessarily  have  a  very 
substantial  phase-in,  or  other  ptx>visions  to 
avoid  exces»ti;e  cost  to  the  pension  Industry. 
The  Javlts  bill  Itself  does  not  require  vest- 
ing of  any  credits  earned  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  act,*^  so  that  it  has  no  auto- 
matic immediate  cost  whatever.  Other  bills 
have  ten  year  phase-ins,"  and  those  two  ap- 
proaches could  easily  be  combined.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Javlts  bill  contains  provisions  for 
special  exemptions  In  cases  where  the  ap- 
plication of  the  strict  vesting  provisions  of 
the  title  would  Jeopardize  the  plan  Itself  or 
impose  excessive  costs.**  And  we  are  still 
working  on  refinements  of  those  special  pro- 
visions. 

In  sum,  we  recognize  that  cost  is  a  legiti- 
mate concern — but  It  Is  a  challenge,  not  an 
Insurmountable  obstacle.  The  challenge  to 
the  draftsman  Is  to  design  provisions  which 
will  accomplish  vesting  where  it  is  right,  and 
possible,  and  not  excessively  costly;  and  to 
design  flexibility — exemptions.  In  whole  or  in 
part,  if  necessary — where  the  cost  would 
make  the  application  of  the  vesting  require- 
ments counter-productive.  We  think  we  have 
accomplished  that,  but  we  are  prepared  to 
go  further,  in  any  case  in  which  a  proper 
showing  of  need  is  made. 
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FUNDING 

A.  The  funding  schedules 

The  funding  schedule  in  the  Javlts  bill  is 
basically  30  years,^  except  that  40  years 
would  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  Initial  un- 
funded liabilities  existing  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  act.-"  That  can  hardly  be  charac- 
terized as  a  burdensome  funding  schedule — 
though  It  is  certainly  an  improvement  over 
the  minimum  funding  schedule  now  required 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  compliance 
with  which  can  be  achieved  simply  by  pay- 
ment of  current  service  costs  plus  Interest 
only  on  unfunded  liabilities.^ 

There  is  only  one  short-term  funding  re- 
quirement In  the  bill,  and  that  has  to  do  with 
deficiencies  resulting  from  Inaccurate  ac- 
tuarial projections.  It  was  our  view  that  It 
was  almost  Impossible  to  guarantee  the 
soundness  of  the  actuarial  assumptions 
which  are  so  critical  to  the  determination  of 
unfunded  liabilities.  But  one  means  we  could 
develop  to  "keep  these  assumptions  honest" 
was  to  provide  that.  In  the  case  on  any  liabil- 
ity resulting  from  an  experience  deficiency 
based  upon  unsound  actuarial  assumptions, 
special  payments  would  be  required  to  liqui- 
date that  experienced  deficiency  In  not  more 
than  five  years.*" 

B.  Multiemployer  plans 

It  has  been  argued  vociferously  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  multiemployer  plans  that  they 
stajid  on  a  special  footing,  and  ought  to  be 
exempted  altogether  from  the  provisions  of 
any  forthcoming  legislation.'*  We  do  not  ac- 
cept that  argument,  but  we  understand  Its 
basis,  and  we  have  provided  some  special 
treatment  for  some  of  those  plans.  As  to 
vesting,  the  Javlts  bill  treats  multiemployer 
plans  the  same  as  single-employer  plans.  We 
recognize  the  truth  of  the  argument  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  "portability"  Inherent  In  a 
multiemployer  plan,  because  employees  can 
transfer  from  one  employer  to  another,  pro- 
vided both  are  under  the  plan,  without  for- 
feiture. But  that  is  an  argument  for  estab- 
lishing such  plans;  it  is  not  any  protection 
whatever  for  the  employee  who  transfers  out 
of  the  multiemployer  group  before  vesting: 
he  is  Just  as  unfairly  denied  benefits  as  would 
be  an  employee  transferring  out  of  a  single- 
employer  plan. 

When  it  comes  to  funding,  however,  we  do 
believe  that  some  special  provision  could  be 
made  for  some  multiemployer  plans,  based  on 
an  entirely  different  theory — that  If  a  multi- 
employer plan  Is  broad  enough  In  scope,  the 
chances  of  the  plan  collapsing  (as  distin- 
guished from  the  chance  of  a  single  member- 
employer  collapsing)  are  much  less,  and 
therefore,  the  need  for  faster  funding  Is  al- 
leviated. The  bUl  Itself  (S.  2)  provides  that  If 
such  a  plan  represents  at  least  25%  of  the 
employees  In  the  Industry,  either  nationally 
or  regionally,  and  if  no  one  employer  em- 
ploys more  than  20%  of  the  employees  cov- 
ered by  the  plan,  and  further,  If  the  history 
and  present  business  condition  of  the  indus- 
try make  it  "Improbable  that  there  will  be  a 
substantial  decrease  in  employment  in  the 
industry  within  the  foreseeable  future,"  then 
the  plan  may  be  qualified  on  the  basis  of 
funding  of  current  service  costs  plus  merely 
Interest  on  unfimded  liabilities  (plus  pay- 
ment of  reinsurance  premiums,  as  discussed 
further  on) .» 

C.  Other  funding  provisions 
Obviously,  the  key  to  funding  Is  the  sound- 
ness of  actuarial  projections.  As  things  now 
stand,  there  is  no  licensing  of  actuaries  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  bill  takes  account 
of  that  fact  by  providing  that,  as  to  any  ac- 
tuarial certificates  filed  with  a  pension  plan 
report,  the  person  executing  such  certificates 
must  hold  what  amounts  to  a  license  issued 
by  the  Pension  Committee,"  and  the  Com- 
mission could  set  some  standards  for  actu- 
arial assumptions  as  well.*^  In  addition.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  bill  not  only  sets 


minimum  standards  for  dunlng  but  requires 
funding  as  well.  It  is  not  left  to  the  plan  to 
decide  whether  It  shall  be  funded  or  vm- 
funded:  If  the  plan  Is  covered  by  the  act  at 
all,  funding  is  an  affirmative  requirement." 
Finally  It  should  be  noted  that  reinsurance, 
discussed  below.  Is  a  necessary  corollary  of 
funding,  and  vice  versa.  While  fundmg  Is 
required.  It  Is  always  possible  to  have  termi- 
nation short  of  full  funding,  and  reinsurance 
is  designed  to  take  care  of  that.  Conversely, 
w;ille  reinsurance  Is  required.  It  ought  never 
to  be  deemed  a  substitute  for  the  funds  of 
the  plan,  and  minimum  funding  standards 
are  therefore  a  necessary  corollary  or  sensible 
reinsurance. 

REINSURANCE 

The  bill  also  provides,  as  already  men- 
tioned, for  the  establishment  of  a  federal  "re- 
insurance" fund,  built  on  the  model  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  which 
Insures  bank  deposits.*  The  original  impetus 
for  reinsurance  of  private  pension  plans  came 
from  the  tragic  collapse  of  the  Studebaker 
plan  after  the  shutdown  of  the  Studebaker 
factory  In  South  Bend,  Indiana  a  decade  ago. 
We  are  all  too  well  aware  of  the  personal 
tragedies  which  followed,  the  forfeiture  by 
employees  with  over  40  years  of  service  of 
85  Sc  of  their  benefits,  and  the  suicides  which 
followed.*"  The  real  question,  at  this  point, 
is  whether  some  sort  of  reinsurance  system 
is  feasible  and  economical.  What  evidence 
we  have  suggests  an  affirmative  answer.  One 
.study  of  pension  plan  terminations  over  an 
11  year  period  showed  the  termination  of 
same  4,300  plans  covering  approximately 
225,000  employees  at  a  time  of  termination — 
about  20,000  workers  a  year  or  only  about 
1,  10th  of  one  percent  of  total  pension  plan 
coverage."  That  is  not  an  unmanageable 
number,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  cost  of  reinsuring  the  vested  un- 
funded liabilities  of  those  plans  would  be 
minimal,  if  mutallzed  among  all  the  plans 
having  unfunded  liabilities.  The  main  objec- 
tion would  be,  as  we  understand  it,  that 
such  a  device  forces  the  sound  and  solvent 
plans  to  pay  the  costs  of  insolvency  of  the 
unsound  plans. 

The  answer  to  that,  we  believe.  Is  that, 
with  general  application  of  this  statute, 
there  would  be  no  unsound  plans — or  at 
least  none  as  unsound  as  some  of  them  now 
are.  Indeed,  it  was  Interesting  to  me  to  note, 
during  hearings  before  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  this  fall,  that  the  representative 
of  one  of  the  soundest  plans  and  richest  com- 
panies in  the  nation,  who  argued  exemption 
of  the  rich  plans  from  the  reinsurance  pro- 
gram because  of  his  Inherent  solvency,  was 
unwilling  to  agree  that  plans  so  exempted 
should,  instead,  pledge  the  general  credit  of 
the  corporation  as  a  means  of  reinsuring  the 
unftmded  liabilities  of  the  fund."  In  the  ab- 
sence of  that  kind  of  pledge,  why  should  the 
government  assume  that  the  solvency  of 
these  corporations  necessarily  Implies  the 
solvency  of  their  pension  funds?  Termina- 
tions, moreover,  occur  in  many  ways  beyond 
collapse  In  the  ordinary  sense:  Too  many 
plans  have  terminated  In  the  course  of  cor- 
porate reorganizations,  mergers  and  the  like. 
In  any  event,  the  bill  (S.  2) ,  as  written  limits 
the  exposure  under  the  reinsurance  provi- 
sions by  limiting  the  premium  rate  for  rein- 
surance to  a  maximum  of  1%  of  unfunded 
liabilities,*^  and  limiting  reinsurance  of  In- 
dividual benefits  to  $600  per  month.** 

In  addition,  S.  2  avoids  one  of  the  problems 
which  beset  the  Studebaker  Corporation — 
unfunded  liabilities  resulting  from  repeated 
Increases  In  benefits  which  dilute  previous 
funding  levels.  S.  3  provides,  first,  that  re- 
insurance does  not  take  effect  untu  the  plan 
has  been  In  operation  for  at  least  5  years,*" 
and  then  further  provides  that  any  amend- 
ment or  addition  to  a  reinsured  pension  plan 
shall.  If  such  amendment  Involves  a  signifi- 
cant Increase  In  unfunded  liabilities  of  the 
pension  plan,  be  regarded  as  a  new  and  dls- 
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tlnct  pension  plan  for  reinsurance  purposes, 
which  can  become  effectively  reinsured  only 
after  the  amendment  meets  the  5  year  test." 
Thus,  the  bill  precludes  the  likelihood  that 
a  pension  administrator  might  decide  to 
raise  beneflts  drastically,  thereby  increasing 
unfunded  liabilities,  and  then  collapse  the 
plan  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  Federal 
government  pay  the  difference. 

POaXABrLITT 

The  Javlts  bill  contains.  In  Title  3,  a  vol- 
untary federal  clearinghouse  of  vested  pen- 
sion credits.  I  emphasize  the  word  voluntary 
because  It  is  voluntary  In  a  very  literal 
sense — no  pension  plan  need  participate  In 
It  except  by  its  own  voluntary  choice.*' 
Thus,  no  pension  plan  need  worry  about  It 
at  all — if  you  don't  like  it.  Just  forget  It.  The 
theory  of  the  clearinghouse  Is  that  vested 
credits  by  definition  have  some  value,  and  It 
is  not  too  difficult  to  compute  the  current 
discounted  value  of  any  such  credit.  An  em- 
ployee leaving  one  plan  and  transferring  to 
another  may  wish  to  transfer  the  value  of  his 
vested  credits,  through  the  clearinghouse. 
Into  another  plan,  to  purchase  credits  of  an 
equivalent  value  In  the  second  plan,  under 
which  he  begins  to  work.  He  need  not,  but 
If  both  plans  are  voluntarily  participating  In 
the  clearing  house,  and  If  the  individual  em- 
ployee wishes  the  transfer,  the  bill  provides 
a  mechanism  to  accomplish  It. 

Why  would  an  employee  wish  to  make  that 
kind  of  a  transfer?  Put  another  way,  why 
would  an  employee  want  all  his  money  "In 
one  bank  account"?  The  reason  is  a  practi- 
cal one,  not  a  legal  one.  We  have  seen  In 
many  cases  employees  who  leave  a  plan  and. 
when  they  leave  it,  lose  all  their  leverage 
with  respect  to  Increasing  benefits  purchase- 
able  by  the  money  already  contributed  with 
respect  to  their  service.  An  employee  working 
under  a  plan  Is  In  a  much  better  position  to 
keep  an  eye  on  it,  and  to  bargain  with  his 
employer  as  to  what  kind  of  benefits,  and 
how  much,  the  fund  should  purchase  for  him. 
In  the  pure  leverage  sense,  we  believe  that 
It  may  be  (though  it  need  not  necessarily  be) 
of  practical  advantage  to  an  employee  to  keep 
all  of  his  vested  credits  under  his  last  pension 
plan — the  plan  in  which  he  is  currently 
working. 

That  is  all  the  portability  provisions  of  the 
bill  do.  It  is  not,  in  my  view,  the  major  pro- 
vision of  the  bill.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
ought  not  to  be  tried,  on  a  purely  voluntary 
basis. 

DISCLOSURE,    FIDUCIARY    STANDARDS,    AND 

ENFORCEMENT 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  deals  with  the  least 
controversial  aspect  of  pension  reform — dis- 
closure and  fiduciary  standards.  And  this  title 
applies  not  only  to  pension  plans,  but  also 
to  all  employee  benefit  plans,  as  does  the 
current  version  of  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act.  I  am  not  and  never 
have  been  a  great  advocate  of  the  disclosure 
device  alone,  for  it  has  become  clear  beyond 
question  that  disclosure  Is  no  solution  to 
pension  problems.*"  Given  the  rest  of  the 
comprehensive  reform  package,  however,  dis- 
closure will  become  an  indispensable  ingredi- 
ent in  effective  enforcement  of  fiduciary 
standards  and  the  rest  of  the  bill. 

As  to  fiduciary  standards,  while  the  vari- 
ous bills  tend  to  be  in  general  agreement, 
there  are  some  Important  differences,  and 
some  important  features  which  require  a 
little  discussion. 

First  and  foremost,  we  ought  to  be  aware 
that,  even  If  these  bills  did  nothing  more 
than  create  as  a  matter  of  federal  law  what 
already  exists  under  the  law  of  trusts  and 
the  common  law  of  contracts  In  every  state, 
the  federal  law  would  be  a  great  step  for- 
ward, when  it  is  coupled  with  the  adminis- 
trative enforcement  procedures  provided 
along  with  It.  As  a  practical  matter,  what- 
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ever  one's  legal  rights  are  is  now  a  state 
matter  under  state  trust  law.  Those  rights 
are  unenforceable  in  many  cases,  because  of 
the  practical  difficulties  Inherent  In  enforcing 
them.'"  I  put  to  you  the  following  hypothe- 
sis— which  I  think  Is  generally  applicable 
unless  you  have  a  class  action  or  a  union 
willing  to  finance  a  law  suit  at  considerable 
expense  to  Itself. 

Consider  the  average  problem  faced  by  a 
lawyer — and  I  tend  to  think  as  a  lawyer, 
having  been  one  for  a  number  of  years — when 
a  potential  client  walks  through  his  door 
and  says  either  "they  owe  me  a  pension,"  or 
"they  are  misusing  the  money  In  the  pen- 
sion fund".  The  lawyer  asks,  "Who  are  they?" 
How  many  employees  know  the  corporate 
name  of  the  employer,  the  exact  name  and 
location  of  the  trust  and  trustees  and  the 
location  of  the  bank  holding  the  money,  the 
name  of  the  Insurance  company  through 
which  the  plan  is  funded,  if  It  Is  funded  that 
way,  the  Identity  and  addresses  of  the  unions 
involved.  Including  the  International  and 
local  unions,  and  their  officers,  and  those  of 
the  officers  who  have  been  designated  as 
trustees?  How  many  employees  even  know 
the  real  name  of  the  plan  or  the  trust  or  Its 
technical  terms? 

But  assume,  as  you  have  no  right  to  as- 
sume In  most  cases,  that  the  employee  knows 
the  answers  to  all  those  questions,  then  the 
legal  problems  have  Just  begun.  Whose  law 
applies?  The  bank  Is  one  state,  the  corpora- 
tion is  another  state,  the  employees  are  In 
several  other  states,  the  union  in  another 
state,  and  the  contract  may  not  specify  a 
choice  of  law. 

But  even  if  you  could  decide  (probably 
after  costly  litigation)  what  law  applies, 
what  court  would  have  Jurisdiction  to  serve 
process  In  all  those  states,  and  bring  in  all 
the  necessary  parties?  I  know  of  none — and 
that  Includes  any  federal  court,  which  many 
of  you  know,  can  serve  process  only  within 
the  state  In  which  it  sits." 

But  assume  further,  as  you  have  no  right 
to  assume  in  most  cases,  that  you  could  find 
a  court  able  to  serve  process  on  all  the  nec- 
essary parties.  What  would  you  sue  for? 

If  you're  suing  not  for  a  pension  but  to 
stop  misuse  of  the  money  by  the  trustees,  the 
recovery  goes  not  to  the  plaintiff  employee 
but  back  Into  the  fund.  It  Is  essentiaUy  a 
derivative  action,  from  which  the  plaintiff 
recovers  nothing  but  increased  security  for 
his  pension   expectancy. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  employee  is  suing 
for  a  pension,  the  recovery  is  the  discounted 
value  of  one  pension  (unless  the  lawyer  Is 
lucky  enough  to  pick  up  a  rare  class  action, 
or  unless  a  union  Is  financing  the  law  suit 
at  substantial  expense  to  Itself).  Now  con- 
sider the  cost  of  litigating  those  very  complex 
questions  of  law  which  I  hav.e  Just  discussed. 
How  much  is  the  lawyer  going  to  charge  for 
this  law  suit?  In  most  cases,  even  If  the  law- 
yer takes  only  a  minimal  fee  for  this  elabor- 
ate lawsuit,  his  fee  will  necessarily  far^x- 
cced  the  amount  of  recovery  (the  discounted 
value  of  one  pension).  And  to  compound  the 
problem,  keep  in  mind  that  most  misdeeds 
by  pension  administrators  are  brought  to 
light  in  lawsuits  by  employees  who  have  yet 
to  vest,  so  that  even  if  you  win,  your  client 
doesn't  get  the  recovery,  and  he  may  not 
even  get  a  pension  either. 

In  short,  private  lawsuits,  even  If  the  state 
law  Ls  on  your  side,  do  not  provide  a  mean- 
ingful remedy  for  the  employee  in  most  pen- 
sion cases.  What  Is  needed  Is  a  national  law, 
with  a  national  agency  to  enforce  It,  which 
will  get  this  whole  matter  out  of  the  area 
of  ordinary,  garden  variety,  litigation,  which 
simply  does  not  work.  Aside  from  federalizing 
fiduciary  standards,  the  Javlts  bill — and  most 
of  the  others  bills — go  quite  a  few  steps 
farther  along. 

Ordinary  trust  law  (unlike  these  bills), 
only  applies  to  trustee  In  the  classic  sense, 
and  most  of  us  already  know  that  key  deci- 


sions In  pension  administration  are  often 
made  by  persons  not  holding  the  legal  status 
of  trustees.  Pension  administrators  need  not 
be  trustees.  Investment  discretion  may  be 
vested  in  labor-management  committees  who 
are  not  trustees  in  the  legal  sense.  All  sorts 
of  other  persons — Investment  counselors,  ac- 
tuaries, accountants,  employers,  unions,  and 
others — may  effectively  be  making  fiduciary 
decisions  while  not  occuping  the  legal  posi- 
tion of  a  fiduciary.  What  these  bills  do  Is  to 
apply  the  term  "fiduciary"  (and  the  liabili- 
ties and  the  responsibilities  that  go  with  it) 
to  all  those  persons  who  exercise  any  power 
of  control,  management,  or  disposition  with 
respect  to  any  monies  or  other  property  of 
an  employee  benefit  fund.  S.  2  applies  the 
"prudent  man"  rule  to  such  fiduciaries." 
Beyond  that,  the  Javlts  bill  Itemizes  certain 
prohibited  transactions — mostly  In  the  na- 
ture of  self-deaU»g:  leasing,  purchasing,  sell- 
ing, or  dealing  Avith  one's  self,  or,  with  a 
"party  in  Interest"  witli  respect  to  the  pen- 
sion fund,  or  receiving  any  consideration  In 
any  such  transaction."  What  we  have  ;iot 
done,  so  far,  is  to  become  Involved  in  the 
"legal  list"  concept  of  Investments,  or  other- 
wise to  restrict  the  honest  Judgment  of  the 
trustee,  once  he  has  been  prohibited  from 
dealing  with  himself  l;i  his  own  Interest. 
The  bill  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that.  If 
competent  men  act  only  In  the  Interests  of 
the  fund,  their  judgment  will  be  sufficient  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  fimd.  One  provi- 
sion which  appears  in  the  Dent  bill  but  not 
in  the  Javlts  bill  would  make  every  fiduciary 
a  co-insurer  of  the  acts  C'f  every  other  fidu- 
ciary." It  was  our  Judgmer.t  that  that  provi- 
sion is  unrealistic  In  the  pension  context. 
While  true  trustees  may  be  responsible  for 
each  other's  misdeeds,  the  various  functions 
in  adn-.ini3tc-ri,.g  a  pension  fund  are  so  di- 
verse at  d  sproad  out  that  It  struck  us  as 
unrealistic  that  evei-y  bank  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  any  breach  by  any  Insurance 
company  or  vice  versa,  or  any  pension  com- 
mittee of  an  en-pioyer  or  vice  versa,  and  so 
on.  Tlius  the  Javlts  bill  provides  that  while 
presumptively  fldtxiarUs  undertaking  joint 
responsibility  are  responsible  for  each  other's 
misconduct,  through  agreement  they  may 
provide  for  tlie  "allocating  of  specific  duties 
or  responsibilities  among  the  fiduciaries", 
subject  to  approval  by  the  commission.''  We 
thl  ik  thut  is  a  more  realistic  approach  to 
the  realities  of  the  situation. 

The  procedural  aspects  of  the  enforcement 
title  are,  in  our  Judgment,  critical  to  the  via- 
bility of  the  rest  of  the  bill,  and  contain 
many  things  which  I  suggest  are  not  really 
as  controversial  as  they  might  seem  at  a  first 
glance. 

As  to  fiduciary  standards,  the  title  pro- 
vides that,  whenever  the  commission  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a  fund  (that 
is,  either  a  pension  fimd  or  any  other  em- 
ployees' benefit  fund)  Is  being  administered 
in  violation  of  the  fiduciary  requirements 
of  the  bill,  the  conunission  may  petition  any 
district  court  having  Jurisdiction  of  the 
parties  for  an  order  requiring  return  to  the 
fund  of  the  assets  illegally  transferred  out  of 
It,  or  requiring  payment  of  benefits  denied 
to  any  beneficiary  In  violation  of  the  title 
or  of  Its  fiduciary  requirements.  The  court 
is  given  discretion  to  put  any  such  fund  into 
receivership,  in  order  to  preserve  the  assets, 
In  an  action  brought  by  the  commission." 

The  bill  also  permits  private  lawsuits,  in 
a  federal  court,  to  recover  pension  benefits, 
,«r  to  restrain  a  violation  of  fiduciary  stand- 
ards; but  In  private  actions,  the  court  has 
discretion  to  allow  attorney's  fees  as  costs 
either  way,  so  that  a  pensioner  bringing  a 
patently  frlvllous  action  could  Incur  subswn- 
tlal  legal  costs  not  only  for  his  own  lawyer 
but  for  the  pension  plan's  lawyer  as  well." 

A  great  many  other  detailed  but  Impor- 
tant provisions  are  Included  In,  or  keyed- 
Into,  this  title — and  the  need  for  them  ought 
to  be  obvious. 
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For  example,  the  bill  provides  that,  when- 
ever a  participant  leaves  an  employer  after 
earning  a  vested  pension  right,  the  employer 
must  give  him  a  certificate  setting  forth  the 
benefits  to  which  he  Is  entitled,  Including 
the  name  and  location  of  the  bank  or  In- 
surance company  responsible  for  payment, 
the  amotuit  of  benefits,  ani  the  date  when 
payments  shall  begin,  and  fbe  certificate  (a 
copy  of  which  is  filed  with -the  Government 
like  a  "W-2")  is  deemed  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  facts  in  lt.="  That  little  cer- 
tificate ought  to  be  easy  to  provide,  and 
would  make  It  possible  to  sue  to  recover  ben- 
efits without  hiring  a  private  Investigator 
first. 

Another  example:  The  bill  provides  that 
every  plan  covered  by  the  Act  must  file  with 
the  Government  a  certificate  designating  the 
Commission  as  agent  to  receive  service  of 
process  on  the  necessary  parties  to  a  law- 
suit,"* making  a  bona  fide  lawsuit  at  least 
possible. 

And  there  are  many  more  technical  provi- 
sions, which  we  would  hope  the  Industry 
would  examine  most  carefully,  and  to  the 
extent  they  need  refinement  or  modification, 
we  would  also  hope  that  the  Industry  would 
come  forward  with  its  comments  and  sug- 
gestions. 

Finally,  there  is  the  "Commission" — and  in 
that  respect  the  Javlts  bill  is  unique.  The 
Dent  bill  (H.R.  1269)  would  put  enforcement 
In  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  Qrlffln  bills 
(S.  2485,  S.  2486)  would  divide  enforcement 
between  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Treas- 
ury. But  the  Javlts  bill  would  create  a  new 
independent  agency,  on  the  SEC  model,  called 
the  United  States  Pension  and  Employee 
Benefit  Plan  Commission. 

I  can  almost  anticipate  the  antl-bureau- 
cratlc  groans:  "Not  another  Government 
agency!  I  grant  you  anyone  who  wants  to 
create  a  new  Government  agency  has  a 
great  burden  of  proof  to  carry,  but  I 
think  in  this  Instance  those  of  us  who 
oppose  unnecessary  bureaucracy  ought  to 
support  the  Commission  Idea.  Consider  where 
enforcement  now  is:  The  Justice  Department 
enforces  the  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  (Section  302) ;  Treasury  en- 
forces the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  (Section  401);  the  Labor 
Department  enforces  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  Disclosure  Act;  and  the  SEC  is  also 
in  the  picture,  at  least  with  respect  to  vari- 
able annuities  and  the  like.  So  there  Is  al- 
ready a  multiple  bureaucracy  spread  out 
throughout  the  government,  with  more  to 
come  as  these  new  substantive  requirements 
are  enacted. 

The  question  is  not  whether  there  will  be 
bureaucracies,  but  whether  they  can  be  con- 
solidated in  one  place,  as  free  as  possible  from 
political  influence,  so  that  at  least  they  can 
become  efficient  and  provide  interested  par- 
ties with  "one-stop  service".  That  is  the 
basis  for  the  Pension  Commission,  which 
would  consolidate  In  itself  enforcement  of  all 
laws  bearing  on  this  subject.  We  think  that 
Idea  ought  to  have  considerable  appeal  to 
the  pension  Industry  itself,  and  we  hope  very 
much,  as  this  legislation  moves  along,  that 
industry  will  realize  that  the  Commission  is 
Infinitely  preferable  to  diverse  fragmented 
enforcement  by  agencies  which,  up  to  now, 
have  not  really  done  too  good  a  Job  even  with 
the  limited  regulation  now  on  the  books. 

COKCLtrSION 

As  supporters  of  this  legislation,  we  are 
determined,  but  not  pig-headed.  A  strong 
effort  will  be  made  to  pass  a  reasonable  bill — 
but  certainly  not  to  "steam-roller"  a  bill 
without  regard  to  the  consequences. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  legitimate  com- 
plaint, legitimate  requests  for  total  or  partial 
exemption,  or  for  special  treatment.  I  have 
the  impression  that  the  authors  of  this  legis- 


lation are  more  than  willing  to  accommodate 
reasonable  requests  of  that  type. 

Up  to  now  the  debate  has  tended  to  polar- 
ize; you  are  either  "for"  or  "against"  the 
bill— the  whole  bUl. 

But  I  have  the  impression  that,  as  this  bill 
moves  further  along  the  legislative  process 
tl^is  year  and  next  year,  and  it  becomes  clear 
that  a  bill  will  pass,  the  debate  will  become, 
as  it  ought  to  become,  much  more  concerned 
with  detail  than  with  the  overall  feasibility 
of  federal  pension  standards. 

That  is  the  time — and  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter— for  experts  like  yourselves,  to  come  for- 
ward and  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  advice, 
so  that  when  this  bill  passes,  as  I  believe  it 
inevitably  will,  it  will  be  the  best  biU  which 
we,  together,  can  devise. 
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Supplemental  Memorandum  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's Pension  Reform  Proposal 
On  December  8,  1971.  the  President,  as 
anticipated,  sent  to  the  Congress  a  message 
on  retirement  security  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-182), 
and  bills  Implementing  that  message  are  ex- 
pected to  follow.  The  message  contains  a 
"flve-polnt  program":  (1)  tax  deductions  for 
employee  who  wish  to  set  up  their  own  retire- 
ment programs  or  to  contribute  to  employer- 
financed  pensions;  (2)  more  substantial  tax 
deductions  for  self-employed  persons  contri- 
buting to  pension  plans  (H.R.  10  or  "Keough" 
plans);  (3)  amendment  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  require,  as  a  condition  of  tax 
qualiflcatlon,  that  a  plan  provide  for  vesting 
under  the  so-called  "rule  of  50"  (50%  vesting 
when  age  and  service  total  50  years,  plus  full 
vesting  5  years  thereafter);  (4)  federal  fi- 
duciary standards  as  provided  In  a  measure 
proposed  by  the  President  in  substantially 
the  same  form  in  1970  (S.  3589,  91st  Cong., 
2d  Sess.,  Introduced  at  that  time  by  Senator 
Javlts,  on  request) ;  and  (5)  a  direction  to  the 
E>epartments  of  the  Treasury  and  Labor  to 
undertake  a  study  of  the  problem  of  benefit 
losses  under  plans  which  have  terminated. 
No  doubt  the  Administration's  Initiative 
win  help  substantially  In  building  the  al- 
ready-substantial momentum  for  compre- 
hensive pension  reform.  Nevertheless,  We 
ought  to  be  aware  of  the  problems  Inherent 
In  the  Administration's  legislative  "package". 
Speciflcally,  these  are: 

( 1 )  The  "Rule  of  50":  This  rule,  while  it  Is 
a  great  Improvement  over  no  vesting  at  all, 
nevertheless  tends  to  encourage  age  dis- 
crimination. A  50-year-old  job  applicant 
would  vest  almost  immediately,  while  a  20- 
year-old  Job  applicant  would  not  vest  for 
15  years — a  substantial  Incentive  not  to  hire 
the  50-year-old.  Further,  this  rule  tends  to 
put  all  the  burden  of  providing  a  pension 
on  the  last  employer,  and  to  make  It  most  un- 
likely that  an  employee  would  get  several 
pensions  from  a  sequence  of  employers,  be- 
cause the  years  20-30  tend  to  be  a  wash-out, 
unless  the  employee  works  for  the  same  em- 
ployer from  the  age  of  20  until  age  35,  which 
l3  most  unlikely  in  a  mobile  society. 

(2)  No  funding:  requiring  vesting  with- 
out requiring  funding  Is  a  little  like  saying 
to  a  plan:  "You  must  make  a  promise;  you 
need  not  keep  It". 

(3)  No  reinsurance:  certainly  the  tragedy 
of  the  Studebaker  shut-down,  the  85%  loss 
of  vested  pensions,  and  the  suicides  which 
followed;  and  the  subsequent  testimony  of 
union  leaders  that  this  was  not  an  isolated 
case,  suggests  that  overlooking  reinsurance 
is  avoiding  a  great  slice  of  the  problem.  In- 
deed, the  only  Senator  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  who  has  heretofore  shown  any 
great  interest  In  pension  reform  has  been 
Senator  Hartke  of  Indiana,  and  his  primary 
interest,  as  he  represents  the  State  involved 
In  the  Studebaker  case,  has  been  In  rein- 
surance, which  the  bill  leaves  out. 

(4)  Amending  the  Internal  Revenue  Code: 
As  mentioned  above,  this  proposal  proceeds, 
except  as  to  fiduciary  standards,  by  way  of 
amendment  to  the  tax  laws,  which  puts  the 
matter  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  which  Is  not  the  Com- 
mittee where  real  interest  and  support  has 
been  shown  for  pension  reform.  Further,  It 
divides  and  further  fragments  the  bureauc- 
racy dealing  with  pension  plans.  Instead  of 
consolidating  it  In  a  single  Commission. 
Moreover,  the  Treasury  Is  hardly  the  best 
choice  for  an  enforecement  agency,  as  It 
really  is  not  equipped  to  deal  with  Indi- 
vidual complaints  against  pension  plans  for 
loss  of  benefits;  on  the  contrary,  the  Treas- 
ury's principal  concern  Is  claims  by  the  Gov- 
ernment  against   private   entitles  for  taxes. 

Those  are  some  of  the  problems.  But,  In  my 
own  view,  they  are  not  really  obstacles  to 
passing  a  good  pension  bill,  because  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee  will  no  doubt  pro- 
ceed to  deal  with  all  these  problems,  whatever 


becomes  of  the  Administration  bills,  and  In 
the  meantime  the  mere  presence  of  those 
bills,  even  with  all  of  their  deficiencies  will 
help  keep  the  ball  rolling,  indeed,  rolling 
with  even  more  momentum  than  before. 


Appendi.x:  a  Brief  Review  of  Some  op  the 
Pension  Plan  "Stvdies" 
What  follows  is  a  brief  review  of  some 
(certainly  not  all)  of  the  studies  and  "coun- 
ter-studies" which  have  been  tlie  subject  of 
argument  in  recent  months. 

A.  The  Senate  Labor  Sub-Committee  Studies 
1.  The  preliminary  vesting  study 

On  April  5,  1971,  Senators  WUliams  and 
Javlts  introduced  Into  the  Congressional 
Record  (later  published  as  a  "Committee 
Print")  the  preliminary  results  of  a  study 
conducted  by  the  Senate  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee concerning  the  extent  of  vesting,  or  con- 
versely, the  extent  of  "forfeiture" '  of  pen- 
sion rights  under  private  pension  plans. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  criticism — 
indeed,  some  of  the  praise — concerning  this 
preliminary  study  has  been  written  without 
paying  much  attention  to  the  actual  content 
of  the  release. 

The  release 4tself  Is  based  upon  some  of  the 
results  of  an  elaborate  questionnaire  sent  to 
a  carefully  picked  cross-section  of  the  pen- 
sion plan  "universe".  Fifteen  hundred  of 
these  questionnaires  were  sent  out,  and  1000 
were  returned  by  the  date  of  the  release. 
But  of  the  1000,  only  87  were  studied  In  the 
preliminary  release.  These  87  were  picked 
because  they  were  the  questionnaires  that 
were  complete  and  internally  consistent  on 
tlielr  face,  as  to  the  data  relating  to  for- 
feitures. Thus  the  87  plans  studied  in  the 
preliminary  study  are  not  statistically  rep- 
resentative, although  we  insist  that  they  are 
significant.  The  significance.  In  fact,  rests 
with  our  assumption  that  the  plans  with  the 
"best"  vesting  were  those  who  supplied  the 
complete  data  in  response  to  tlie  questions 
on  vesting,  and  I  think  we  have  a  right  to 
assume  that  those  who  did  not  respond,  or 
had  no  information  on  vesting,  or  supplied 
answers  which  were  obviously  incorrect  and 
internally  Inconsistent,  probably  had  "worse" 
or  at  least  less  vesting,  and  more  forfeitures, 
than  those  included  in  the  87  plan  release. 

Nevertheless,  the  87  plans  did  cover  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  participants,  and  a  large 
aggregate  of  assets.  We  divided  the  87  plans 
Into  two  groups — "early  vesting"  and  "late" 
or  "no"  vesting.  Together,  the  two  groups 
represent  reserve  pension  assets  of  16  billion 
dollars,  and  "cover"  some  9.8  million  work- 
ers who  participated  in  those  plans  over  a  20 
year  period  between  1950  and  1970.  The  first 
group  (51  plaiis  with  "late"  vesting)  Included 
only  plans  which  required  11  or  more  years 
of  vesting;  the  second  group  (36  plans  with 
"early"  vesting)  Included  only  plans  with 
vesting  In  10  years  or  less.  The  51  plans  cov- 
ered 6.9  million  participants  since  1950.  and 
over  that  period  of  time,  precisely  253.118 
employees  received  any  kind  of  normal,  early 
or  deferred  vested  retirement  benefit.  Four 
and  eight-tenths  (4.8)  million  participants 
(or  70' c  )  left  those  plans  during  that  20  year 
period  without  receiving  any  benefits  what- 
ever. Indeed,  only  147,364  (or  3%)  actually 
received  normal  retirement  benefits.  From 
that  figure,  the  press  made  much  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  "forfeiture"  rate  of  over 
OOVc.  We  think  that  is  a  significant  figure, 
but  we  think  other  facts  in  tlie  study  are 
much  more  significant,  and  of  much  more 
concern  in  the  legislative  process.  I  make 
that  statement  because  our  critics  have  been 
Insisting,  again  and  again,  that  the  statistics 
are  meaningless  because  most  of  those  for- 


'  We  use  the  term  "forfeiture"  in  a  non- 
technical sense  (failure  to  get  a  benefit). 
Technically,  failure  to  vest  would  not  be 
"forfeiture",  because  the  employee  cannot 
"forfeit"  what  he  never  really  had. 


feltures  were  by  employees  who  were  essen- 
tially  "casual" — that  Is,  they  were  short- 
timers  who  would  not  vest  under  anyone's 
theory  of  vesting.  And  we  agree  with  that. 
But  if  you  read  the  study  Instead  of  listening 
to  the  critics  or  the  proponents  of  it,  you 
will  discover  that,  included  in  those'  for- 
feitures were  115,573  employees  who  worked 
15  years  or  more  under  one  or  another  of 
these  plans  and  got  nothing;  and  280,017  who 
worked  ten  years  or  more  under  one  or  an- 
other of  those  plans  and  got  nothing. 

Those  numbers  do  not  represent  large  per- 
centages, but  In  absolute  terms  they  are  large 
numbers  of  people  who  have  a  right  to  feel 
very  disappointed.  And  those  numbers  can- 
not seriously  be  challenged  as  numbers  (as 
distinguished  from  percentages).  No  one 
'made  up"  those  numbers — they  come  from 
the  questionnaires  that  were  filled  out  and 
signed  by  the  administrators  of  the  pension 
plan.s  Involved. 

Numbers  and  percentages  anS"  somewhat 
better  in  the  "early"  vesting  plans.  Of  those 
36  plans  covered  by  the  preliminary  release, 
1,500,000  participants  left  the  scope  of  the 
plans  during  the  20  year  period  from  1950  to  / 
1970.  Of  those  242,510  (or  16' r)  received 
some  benefits,  whether  normal,  early,  or 
vested.  The  balance,  presumably  forfeited, 
and  of  those,  9,931  got  nothing  after  15  years 
of  service.  That  Is  only  T7.-.  but  It  Is  signifi- 
cant in  absolute  numerical  terms. 

As  I  Bald  before,  the  percentages  In  this 
data  are  certainly  not  conclusive,  as  the  sam- 
ple Is  far  from  complete.  But  we  suspect  that 
when  the  full  data  Is  In,  the  extent  of  for- 
feiture will  be  even  worse,  because  the 
"best"  plans  are  probably  those  that  re- 
ported most  fully.  In  any  event,  forfeitures 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pensions  by  em- 
ployees with  more  than  15  years  of  service  is  a 
significant  and  sufficient  base  for  legislation, 
In  our  view,  and  we  have  seen  nothing  in 
any  of  the  criticisms  of  the  study  to  suggest 
that  this  data  Is  Invalid.  Indeed,  the  recent 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee give  case  history  after  case  history  of 
employees  whose  lives  and  futures  were  most 
seriously  damaged,  and  who  appear  only  as 
"mere  numbers"  on  the  Subcommittee's  pre- 
liminary analysis. 

2.  The  release  of  benefit  level  data 
On  Monday,  November  8,  1971,  Senators 
Williams  and  Javlts  releated  a  second  phase 
of  their  study:  data  dealing  with  budget 
levels  under  private  pension  plans.  It  was 
much  less  surprising,  though  equally  de- 
pressing. The  cross-section  of  pension  plans 
covered  in  the  second  release  was  mucli 
broader  and  much  more  statistically  sig- 
nificant, as  It  covered  764  pension  plans  out 
of  the  1500  in  the  original  survey,  and  these 
764  plans  covered  11.6  million  participants 
and  reserve  assets  exceeding  30.7  billion  dol- 
lars. It  was  the  Judgment  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee experts,  moreover,  that  the  764  plans 
arc  statistically  representative  of  the  whole 
pension  plan  "universe".  As  a  complete  cross- 
section,  the  median  benefit  paid  by  private 
pension  plans  In  1970,  regardless  of  date  of 
retirement,  was  less  than  $100  a  month.  For 
smaller  plans — those  with  less  than  1.000 
participants — the  median  monthly  benefit  for 
normal  retirement  was  $96,  and  for  early  and 
disability  retirement,  less  than  $50  a  month. 
For  larger  plans — those  with  more  than  1,000 
participants — the  median  normal  retirement 
benefit  was  $121  a  month;  for  early  retire- 
ment $99  a  month,  and  for  disability  retire- 
ment S7D  a  month. 

We  found  these  numbers  significant  be- 
cause, when  the  median  for  normal  retire- 
ment of  $99  a  month  Is  added  to  the  median 
social  security  benefit  of  $129  a  month,  the 
total  ($228)  is  less  than  the  $241  monthly 
Income  required  to  sustain  a  retired  urban 
couple,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  In  January  1970.  In  short,  take  your 
private  pension  and  your  public  pension  im- 
der  social  security,  and  put  them  together. 
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and  the  retired  couple  today  Is  still  living 
below  the  poverty  line. 

That  fact,  in  my  own  Judgment,  Is  par- 
ticularly relevant  to  the  theory  underlying 
the  Javlts  BUI.  The  theory  of  early  vesting 
and  graduated  vesting,  without  regard  to 
any  age  Wnitalion,  has  as  its  objective  pro- 
viding pension  participants  with  a  number 
of  pensions  upon  retirement,  not  Just  one 
from  llie  employee's  last  employer.  Private 
pension  plans,  by  themselves,  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  provide  a  decent  retirement  income 
if  each  employee  counts  on  receiving  only  one 
pension,  and  that  one  only  from  the  last  of 
a  number  of  employers.  On  the  average,  he 
will  not  vest  at  all  under  that  last  plan — 
but  even  If  he  does  vest,  vesting  under  one 
plan  is  unlikely  to  be  sufficient,  whereas  vest- 
ing of  lesser  benefits  under  a  number  of  plans 
may  and  probably  will  meet  his  needs. 

B.  The  A.  S.  Hansen  Study 
Much  of  the  criticism  of  the  Senate  Lal>or 
Subcommittee  study  Is  based  on  a  study 
prepared  by  A.  S.  Hansen,  Inc.  purporting 
to  deal  with  the  same  subject.  The  study  it- 
self does  not  purport  to  be  a  cross-section 
of  pension  plans,  but  a  cross-section  of  Han- 
sen's pension  plans — those  which  are  man- 
aged or  structured  by  the  Hji.isen  firm.  That 
is  not  to  say  that  the  study  proves  nothing; 
it  simply  does  not  represent  plans  other  than 
those  managed  by  Hansen — and  we  cannot 
know  how  representative  of  other  plans  that 
sample  is.  Further,  the  statistical  approach 
taken  In  the  Hansen  study  is  based  on  as- 
sumptions, not  facts.  First,  they  directed 
their  study  to  the  number  of  current  em- 
ployees covered  by  their  plans  and  purported 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  those  current 
employees  who  could  be  "expected  to  vest". 
Out  of  864  plans  surveyed,  with  881.281  cur- 
rent active  participants,  Hansen  asserted 
that  132,466  were  retired  and  vested,  265.817 
were  vested,  319.239  were  "expected  to  vest". 
Thus,  the  percentage  vested  and  expected 
to  vest  Is  66Tr;  the  percentage  expected  to 
forfeit  is  34 '"r .  With  respect  to  the  percentage 
expected  to  forfeit.  Hansen  asserts  that  it  Is 
anticipated  that  these  employees  will  "find 
future  employment  with  firms  with  pension 
coverage".  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  per- 
centage expected  to  forfeit  (34%)  Is  not 
exactly  insubstantial,  and  that  many  of  these 
may  very  well  be  long  service  employees,  we 
think  the  major  defects  In  the  Hansen  study 
are  these: 

1.  Since  it  Is  only  directed  at  current  em- 
ployees. It  necessarily  results  In  exaggerat- 
ing the  quota  for  vesting,  because  the  total 
number  "expected  to  vest"  is  stated  as  a  per- 
centage of  current  employees,  instead  of  be- 
ing stated  as  a  percentage  of  the  much  larger 
number  of  participants  who  tiHll  come  into 
and  pass  out  of  the  plans  during  the  years 
ahead,  when  these  current  employees  are 
earning  their  vested  interest.  Those  employ- 
ees who  pass  through  will  never  show  up  in 
the  Hansen  study,  but  they  were  the  primary 
emphasis  of  the  Senate-Labor  Subcommittee 
study,  which  took  account  of  all  participants 
who  flowed  through  the  plans  over  a  period 
of  time. 

2.  In  determining  the  number  of  employ- 
ees "expected  to  vest".  Hansen  made  esti- 
mates on  the  basis  of  "typical"  employee 
turnover  rates  which  Hansen  itself  charac- 
terizes as  "arm-chair"  assumptions  which 
can  be  made  applicable  to  all  plans  regardless 
of  specific  experience.  The  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee study  did  not  "assume"  turnover,  forfei- 
ture, or  anything  else:  It  simply  added  up  the 
statistics  supplied  by  the  plans  themselves. 

C.  The  Griffin-Trowbridge  Study 
A  study  of  some  substantial  significance 
was  Issued  by  the  Pension  Research  Council, 
written  by  Orlffln  and  Trowbridge,  In  1969, 
and  entitled  "Status  of  Funding  under  Pri- 
vate Pension  Plans."  That  study  has  had 
substantial  and  wide  circulation  tending  to 
show  that  private  pension  plans  are  already 
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well -funded  and  that  funding  regulation  Is 
therefore  not  necessary. 

There  Is  reason  to  question  the  validity  of 
the  data  supplied  by  Orlffln  and  Trowbridge, 
In  so  far  as  It  shows  what  it  says  it  Is  show- 
ing. But  the  chief  economist  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  stated  in  1969,  vrtth  re- 
spect to  the  data  In  the  study,  which  had 
been  supplied  by  a  number  of  actuaries:  "The 
actuaries  who  supplied  the  data  for  the  study 
succeeded  In  persuading  their  client  plans  to 
adopt  conscientious  funding  programs.  But 
the  actuaries  who  did  not  supply  any  data — 
particularly  those  who  advise  multi-employer 
plans — may  not  have  been  as  successful.  In 
other  words.  It  is  Impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  plans  Included  in  the  survey  are 
representative  of  those  who  by  the  nature 
of  the  survey  had  to  be  excluded." ' 

We  take  the  data  as  some  evidence  that 
funding  Is  Improving.  It  suggests  that  most 
plans  would  not  have  any  difficulty  In  com- 
plying with  a  reasonable  funding  schedule 
set  forth  in  a  statute.  It  also  shows  us  that 
these  plans  ought  not  to  complain  when  the 
few  "fiy  by  night"  plans  are  required,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  to  fly  by  ciuy. 

D.  Banker's  Trust  Company:  1970  Study  of 
Industrial  Retirement  Plans 

In  1970  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  of 
New  York  Issued  a  300  page  analysis  of  a 
group  of  retirement  pension  plans.  The  over- 
all sample  Is  In  the  vicinity  of  200  plans,  al- 
though parts  of  the  analysis  are  based  upon 
segments  of  that  overall  sample.  The  intro- 
duction to  the  study  makes  It  clear  that  the 
information  In  the  study  is  not  Information 
gleaned  from  Bankers  Trust's  own  knowledge, 
but  Is  simply  taken  from  "material  ...  re- 
ceived from  employers,  pension  consultants. 
Insurance  companies,  actuarial  firms,  and 
various  published  sources."  Data  In  the  study 
compare  plans  during  the  period  1960 
through  1965,  with  plans  during  the  period 
1965  through  1970,  and  show  some  liberaliza- 
tion of  vesting.  For  example,  one  table  in  the 
study  shows  that,  in  the  earlier  period,  12  ^'J 
of  the  plans  provided  vesting  in  ten  years  or 
less,  with  Improvement  to  21%  during  the 
later  period.  10%>  provided  vesting  in  15 
years  in  the  earlier  period,  and  this  Improved 
to  11%  in  the  later  period.  The  study  also 
shows  some  lowering  of  the  age  requirements, 
which  were  coupled  with  service  require- 
ments, as  time  went  by. 

This  data  is  of  some  value,  but  subject  to 
certain  qualifications:  First,  the  sample  is 
based  only  upon  the  Information  supplied 
to  Bankers  Trust  by  other  firms.  Second,  the 
study  is  of  plans,  not  people,  and  so  it  dees 
not  show  who  worked  how  long  and  got  some- 
thing or  nothing  under  the  various  plans  In 
the  study.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  study 
does  show  a  trend,  in  the  rlgjjf  direction. 
Whether  that  trend  has  substantially  amelio- 
rated the  problems  arising  from  growing 
labor  mobility  in  this  nation  cannot  be 
proven  or  disproven  by  the  results  of  the 
study. 

E.  Davis  and  Strasser:  Private  Pension  Plans 
1960-1969 — An  Overview  (Monthly  Labor 
Review,  July  1970) 

In  1970,  the  Labor  Department  published 
a  study,  done  by  Harry  E.  Davis  and  Arnold 
Strasser,  of  a  good  sample — 1.433  plans — 
which  analyzed  coverage  and  benefit  formu- 
las. It  did  not  analyze  "who  gets  what  from 
private  pension  plans",  in  the  sense  that  It 
did  not  count  people,  only  plans.  That  Is  to 
say  it  counted  people  "covered",  but  It  did 
not  count  people  who  actually  vested,  or  who 
actually  forfeited.  As  to  coverage,  the  study 
concluded  that,  although  there  had  been  a 
substantial  expansion  In  coverage  over  the 
ten  year  period,  "most  of  the  added  coverage 


under  both  multi-employer  and  single  em- 
ployer plans  resulted  from  Increased  employ- 
ment in  firms  already  having  plans  a:id,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  from  the  establishm.ent  of  new 
plans  covering  workers  who  had  previously 
been  without  private  pension  coverage." 

As  to  vesting,  the  general  conclusion  was: 
"under  the  1969  provisions,  if  these  workers, 
who  repr&^ent  all  covered  workers,  remain 
with  their  plan  for  ten  years,  only  31  (out  of 
100  who  entered  covered  ^employment  at  age 
25)  of  them  will  have  gained  a  non-forfeit- 
able  right  to  a  pension  benefit;  if  they  re- 
mained for  15  years,  51  of  them  will  have 
achieved  such  a  right:  and  after  20  years, 
only  57  of  them  would  attain  a  non-for- 
feitable  right  to  a  pension  benefit."  Looking 
at  the  negative  side  of  it.  what  that  means 
Is  that  on  the  average,  after  20  years.  43  Tr  of 
"covered  employees"  would  get  nothing.  That 
result  seems  to  me  put  in  question  the  valid- 
ity of  the  limited  findings  of  the  Banker 
Trust  study. 

P.  Fischer:  Vesting  and  Termination  Provi- 
sions in  Private  Perision  Plans  {American 
Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy  Re- 
search, 1970) 

In  1970.  the  American  Enterprise  Institute 
fcr  Public  Policy  Research  published  a  study 
by  Carl  H.  Fisclier.  Professor  of  Insurance 
and  Actuarial  Mathematics  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  entitled  "Vesting  and 
Termination  Provisions  in  Private  Pension 
Plans."  This  study  is  based  upon  a  sample 
of  320  private  pension  plans,  of  which  39 
were  multi-employer  and  281  were  single  em- 
ployer. The  study  contains  a  percentage 
analysis  of  plans  (not  employees)  which 
shows  that  in  the  single  employer  category. 
28%  vest  In  ten  years  or  less.  45'/,  vest  be- 
tween in  11  and  20  years,  and  25',;  vest  In  21 
years  or  more.  In  multi-employer  plans,  7% 
vest  in  te;i  years  or  less,  35';  vest  between 
11  anu  20  years,  and  56'rc  vest  after  21  years 
or  more.  The  statistics  speak  for  themselves: 
tliere  is  some  good  vesting,  some  "fair"  vest- 
ing and  Just  as  much  very  pocr  vesting  or 
no  vesting.  The  findings  seem  fairly  con- 
sistent with  the  Labor  Department's  findings. 

G.  American  Enterprise  Institute:  Legislative 
Analysis — "Issues  Affecting  Private  Pen- 
sions" (April  1971) 

In  April  1971.  the  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute for  Public  Policy  Research  published 
a  legislative  analysis.  "Issues  Affecting  Pri- 
vate Pensions"  prepared  by  the  Institute 
with  the  advice  of  its  Advisory  Committee 
on  Pe:ision  Studies. 

After  surveying  the  various  .studies  which 
had  been  done  lia  the  field  on  vesting,  the 
analysis  concludes  that  the  gist  of  all  the 
findings,  in  general  terms,  is  that  a  great  deal 
of  change  has  occurred  toward  reasonably 
early  vesting  of  prUate  pension  rights.  Never- 
theless, the  data  show  that  substantial  num- 
bers of  the  pension  plans  still  elect  to  defer 
vesting  for  individual  employees  until  they 
have  worked  fcr  the  same  employer  for  near- 
ly half  or  more  of  their  lifetime  working 
spans. 


'American  Enterprise  Institute.  Private 
Pensions  and  the  Public  Interest  165-66 
(1970). 


COACHING  RECORD  OF  STEWART 
McWHORTER  CHAMPION,  HEAD 
FOOTBALL  COACH,  MONROEVILLE 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
days  of  football  superbowls  and  super 
college  and  professional  football  coaches, 
the  accomplishments  of  the  high  school 
coach  and  his  tremendous  influence  upon 
the  young  men  who  become  the  college 
and  professional  football  stars  of  tomor- 
row are,  quite  understandably,  often 
overlooked  or  missed  entirely. 

I  am  pleased  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  remarkable,  almost  im- 
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believable,  coaching  record  of  Stewart 
McWhorter  Champion,  headmaster  and 
head  football  coach  at  Monroe  Academy, 
Monroeville,  Ala. 

In  10  years  of  high  school  coaching, 
Mac  Champion  has  amassed  a  stagger- 
ing record  of  99  wins,  four  losses,  and  one 
tie.  a  record  that  undoubtedly  would 
make,  say,  Alabama's  Paul  "Bear"  Bry- 
ant, Nebraska's  Bob  Devaney,  or  even 
Washington  Redskins  Coach  George 
Allen  drool  with  envy.  To  those  who 
know  him  and  to  those  in  Alabama's 
sports  circles  who  are  familiar  with 
Coach  Champion's  decade  of  football 
success,  they  are  surprised,  not  that  he 
has  won  99  games,  but  that  somewhere 
along  the  line  his  teams  have  lost  four 
times. 

Off  and  on  the  gridiron,  Mac  Cham- 
pion believes  in  unity  of  purpose  and 
dedication.  Without  it.  he  feels  that  his 
players  and  his  students  would  have  lit- 
tle to  prepare  them  for  life  after  gradu- 
ation. In  an  interview  last  year.  Coach 
Champion  said: 

All  we  have  talked  about  is  football,  but 
you  know  we  try  to  run  a  good  school  out 
here.  Our  policy  at  all  times  is  to  be  Arm  and 
fair  with  our  students.  We  let  them  know 
what  to  expect.  They  all  know  our  standards, 
and  we  expect  them  to  live  up  to  them.  I  am 
always  ready  to  listen  to  any  student,  but 
not  necessarily  to  agree  with  him.  He  must 
respect  me  as  an  adult  seeking  the  truth. 

Our  teachers  are  asked  to  teach  a  "purpose 
In  life"  as  well  as  their  subject.  We  expect 
teachers  to  be  an  example  for  our  children. 

Classes  should  be  50  minutes  of  learning 
to  live.  I  believe  students  are  proud  of  their 
learning  accomplishments  when  they  know 
how  it  will  help  them  In  life.  Another  goal 
13  that  of  learning  how  to  learn  as  well  as  to 
think  as  students  prepare  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  living  In  the  world  of  today. 

In  conclusion,  Coach  Champion  said: 
There's  really  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
We  try  to  teach  children  in  school  to  have 
confidence  by  learning  how  to  do  things 
well.  Once  they  learn  how,  then  they  realize 
nothing  can  hold  them  back.  It  Is  Just  the 
same  as  with  our  team. 

Mr.  President,  the  Birmingham  Post 
Herald  of  December  27,  1971,  published 
an  article  containing  the  account  of  Mac 
Champion's  outstanding  coaching  ca- 
reer. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mac    Champion.     Super    All-State    Cojvch 
(By  Roy  Riley) 

Once  upon  a  time  a  team  coached  by  Mac 
Champion  lost  a  football  game.  At  least,  It 
seems  that  somewhere  back  in  the  dim,  dark 
past  that  Champion  was  tiie  loser,  rather 
than  the  winner.  Perhaps  his  losses  have 
been  mirages. 

Perhaps  he  never  has  lost  a  game.  The 
record  book  shows  that  high  school  football 
teanxs  coached  by  the  former  Auburn  quar- 
terbacli  (1957  national  champion  team)  have 
lost  four  games. 

Tliat  averages  out  to  .25  losses  per  year. 

He's  been  at  it  10  years. 

He's  won  99  times.  There  has  been  one  tie. 

Seven  times  his  teams  have  been  unbeaten. 

Champion,  the  head  coach  at  Monroe 
Academy  of  the  Alabama  Private  School  As- 
sociation, started  his  coaching  career  at  his 
hometown   school    of  Haynevllle   and   went 


from  there  to  Lofwndes  Academy,  a  private 
school  a  stone's  throw  from  Haynevllle  High. 

Then  he  made  the  switch  to  Monroe  Acad- 
emy when  the  private  school  league  was 
formed  and  Monroe  has  wen  the  state  title 
both  years. 

"We  like  to  win  them  all,"  Champion  said 
of  hi.s  philosophy  In  coacliing.  "If  we  don't, 
we  haven't  accomplished  our  goal.  We  don't 
like  an  8-1  or  a  9-1  season. 

"This  puts  a  lot  of  pressure  on  our  players. 
We  liave  played  28  straight  now  without  a 
loss  and  we're  shooting  for  more.  Everybody 
talks  about  our  winning  streak  and  some 
paople  r-fik  if  anybody  will  ever  beat  Monroe. 
Ic  takes  a  lot  of  courage  to  go  on  the  field 
every  game  thinking  you  can  win  them  all. 

"Our  team  this  year  didn't  have  a  lot  of 
super  college  prospects.  We  just  put  11  play- 
ers together  who  believed  In  themselves  and 
we  went  through  13  games  without  a  loss 
(there  was  one  tie)." 

Champion  started  his  coaching  career  at 
Floyd  Junior  High  School  in  South  Mont- 
gomerj'.  He  was  the  first  coach  In  the  school's 
history  and  after  losing  two  games  his  first 
year,  he  fmLshed  with  a  21-3  slate,  winning 
the  city  title  his  third  ye.ir  with  an  unbeaten 
record. 

He  went  from  there  to  Haynevllle  High 
where  his  teams  were  awesome.  He  lost  one 
game  his  first  year  14-13  and  In  that  one  a 
man  dropped  a  TD  pass  in  the  esid  zone.  The 
other  game  he  lost  at  Haynevllle  was  6-0 
against  Linden. 

The  only  teams  who  beat  Champion  while 
he  was  coach  at  Lowndes  Academy  were 
Meridian,  Miss,  (a  big  school)  and  Robert  E. 
Lee  of  Montgomery. 

The  Lee  game  was  the  worst  loss  ever  in- 
flicted on  a  Champion  team  and  Lee  had  to 
do  it  in  the  second  half.  36-0.  It  was  7-0 
at  the  half  and  Lee  just  wore  them  down  in 
the  second  half. 

When  he  moved  to  Lowndes  Academy,  the 
school  did  not  have  a  football  field  or  even 
plans  for  one.  So  Champion  gave  them  one. 
He  donated  his  own  land. 

"It  was  about  10  acres  worth  of  land,"  he 
said.  "Somebody  had  to  do  it." 

"When  I  first  started  out  as  a  coach,  I 
wanted  to  be  the  best  coach  In  the  state," 
Champion  said.  "But  that's  .something  you 
can  never  measure.  But  I  didn't  know  my 
teams  would  win  99  games  in  10  years. 

"We  want  to  beat  the  state  winning  streak 
record  of  57.  We  got  up  to  49  one  time  before 
we  lost.  In  modern  times  it's  difficult  to  put 
together  a  winning  streak  that  long  and  It's 
a  credit  to  the  players  I've  had  over  the 
years." 

Champion  has  never  coached  at  a  big 
school.  But  rumors  are  always  rampant  that 
he  is  headed  to  one  school  or  another.  Some 
rumors  even  put  him  in  a  college  position. 

"I'd  like  to  coach  in  college  some  day,"  he 
said.  "And  I'm  sure  the  time  will  come.  After 
coaching  10  years  a.nd  having  seven  unbeaten 
teams  you'd  think  .somebody  would  be  inter- 
ested. But  I've  never  had  an  offer  but  I've 
never  really  gone  out  to  get  one,  either." 

So  what  about  next  year? 

"We've  got  half  of  our  boys  back,"  he  said. 
"I  think  we'll  still  be  In  business." 


THE  EMANCIPATION  OP  BLACK 
SCHOLARS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
the  Senate's  attention  to  the  December 
issue  of  the  respected  publication,  Satur- 
day Review.  In  an  article  titled  "The 
Emancipation  of  Black  Scholars,"  writer 
Roger  M.  Williams  observes  that  today 
many  black  scholars  are  choosing  teach- 
ing careers  at  black  institutions,  forgo- 
ing the  sometimes  better  pay  and  "more 
prestigious"  Jobs   at  well-known   white 
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schools.  I  am  proud  that  he  finds  "an 
outstanding  example  of  the  trend"  at 
Benedict  College  in  South  Carolina.  After 
studying  this  article,  it  is  clear  why  Bene- 
dict's President  Payton  has  recently  won 
a  South  Carolina  Citizen  of  the  Year  cita- 
tion. I  ask  tliat  the  following  excerpt  from 
Mr.  Williams'  article  be  printed  in  today's 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

While  youi.ger  men  and  women  have  led 
the  way,  the  movement  involves  eetabllshed 
middle-aged  scl-olars  as  well.  Few  of  them.  It 
is  Interesting  to  note,  cite  racial  discrimina- 
tion or  racial  slights  as  a  reason  for  shift- 
ing; service  to  black  people.  Including  la- 
vclvement  with  the  black  community,  Is  the 
reason  most  often  given. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  trend  Is 
found  at  Benedict  College  in  Columbia, 
South  Carolina.  In  the  past  two  years,  Bene- 
dict has  lured  several  black  academics  away 
from  Jobs  at  white  institutions.  Among  them 
are  political  scientist  Freddie  Colston,  from 
Ohio  State:  economist  Ivory  Lyons,  from 
Northeastern;  "community  education"  spe- 
cialist Dan  Young,  from  the  University  of 
Washington;  and  William  Owens,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  speech  department  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Brockport. 
The  luring  was  done  by  Benedict's  thlrty- 
eight-year-old  president,  Benjamin  Payton, 
who  has  mounted  a  quiet  campaign  to  bring 
top-notch  blacks  to  his  faculty.  "For  a  peri- 
od," says  Payton.  "tiie  brightest  blacks  were 
heading  for  Jobs  at  white  schools.  Now  bright, 
well-trained  black  people  are  deliberately 
choosing  black  institutions.  It  Is  no  stampede, 
nor  do  I  want  it  to  be  one.  And  It  Is  not 
a  question  of  choosing  an  Incompetent  black 
teacher  over  a  competent  white  one.  But  if 
white  schools  can  attract  black  scholars, 
doggone  It,  we  should  be  able  to  do  so 
too." 

Part  of  the  attraction  at  Benedict  Is  an 
improved  salary  scale;  Payton  has  raised  the 
top  salary  from  $10,000  to  $19,700.  (Benedict 
and  other  black  colleges  soon  should  be  able 
to  raise  salaries  considerably  higher,  thanks 
to  a  recent  Ford  Foundation  grant  of  $100- 
million  over  a  six-year  period.)  A  larger  part 
is  Payton 's  commitment  to  a  broad,  active 
role  for  black  colleges  In  the  local  commu- 
nity. Then  there  is  the  powerful  appeal, 
which  Payton  does  not  need  to  articulate,  of 
being  able  to  impart  knowledge  and  skllla 
to  other  black  people,  providing  students 
with  what  Payton  calls  "healthy  role  mod- 
els" that  they  can  pattern  themselves  after. 
White  missionary-educators  provided  role 
models  In  the  early  decades  of  the  Negro 
colleges,  but  they  were  hardly  models  for 
black  students  to  emulate. 

Ivory  Lyons,  who  went  to  Benedict  in  1971 
after  twelve  years  at  Northeastern,  was 
drawn  there  largely  by  Its  record  of  com- 
munity Involvement.  "Many  of  us  thought 
we  would  have  an  Impact  at  the  black 
schools  in  that  respect,"  says  Lyons,  "but 
they  are  oriented  toward  the  Idea  that  the 
college  does  not  play  an  Important  role  In 
the  community.  They  are  stlU  dealing  fun- 
damentally with  the  classroom  and  lecture 
situation.  I  was  getting  rather  fed  up  with 
that."  Lyons  still  lectures  at  Benedict,  of 
course,  but  he  also  directs  the  college's  Com- 
munity Development  Institute,  which  works 
with  local  blacks  in  economic  development, 
social  welfare,  and  education;  students  and 
faculty  members,  for  Instance,  Instruct  black 
businessmen  in  modern  accounting,  coop- 
erative warehousing,  and  the  like,  and  they 
also  study  ways  to  remedy  such  tangible 
and  pressing  problems  as  the  displacement 
of  black  teachers  and  principals  by  school 
desegregation.  One  result  of  Payton's  cam- 
paign  has    been    a    dramatic    upgrading  of 
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the  Benedict  faculty:  When  Payton  arrived 
in  1967,  the  faculty  included  only  one  black 
Ph  J3.;  now  there  are  twenty. 


THE  1971  HEW  SCHOOL  ENROLL- 
MENT SUR"VEY 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 9,  1971,  I  wrote  to  the  SecretaiT 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
questing that  the  results  of  the  survey  of 
racial  enrollment  in  public  schools  for 
the  current  year  be  made  available  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  that  they  could  be 
used  by  the  Congress  In  considering 
pending  legislation. 

On  November  23,  not  having  received  a 
reply  to  my  letter,  I  commented  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  the  need  for  this  data, 
and  placed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  Secretary  Richardson. 

Later,  I  received  a  reply  from  the  Sec- 
retary, bearing  the  date  of  November  23, 
but  I  felt  that  it  fell  short  of  being  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  providing  necessary  and  avail- 
able data  on  school  enrollment  for  the 
1971-72  school  year.  I  so  stated  in  re- 
marks in  the  Senate  on  December  11.  The 
Secretary's  letter,  however,  afforded  me 
an  opportunity  to  request  specific  data 
from  Mr.  J.  Stanley  Pottinger,  which  I 
did,  imder  date  of  December  7,  and  that 
letter  was  placed  in  the  Record  on  De- 
cember n.  I  simplified  the  request  as 
much  as  possible,  asking  for  only  a  part 
of  the  format  of  the  previous  HEW  sur- 
veys in  1968  and  1970. 1  requested  data  in 
three  categories — Negro  enrollment  in 
majority-white  schools,  in  80  to  100  per- 
cent Negro  schools,  and  in  95  to  100  per- 
cent Negro  schools — and  I  asked  for  it  by 
region  and  for  the  100  largest  school 
districts. 

On  January  11,1  received  the  data  from 
HEW,  and  on  the  following  day  it 
was  contained  in  a  press  release  by  Sec- 
retary Richardson.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tabular  data  on  racial  en- 
rollment in  public  schools  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, so  that  it  will  be  available  for 
ready  reference  when  the  education  bill 
is  considered  later  this  month. 

The  data  is  very  useful,  and  I  wish  to 
thank  Mr.  Pottinger  for  taking  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  make  it  available.  In  one 
respect  it  falls  somewhat  short  of  what 
I  requested,  in  that  the  information  on 
schools  of  100  percent  Negro  enrollment 
is  provided,  in  lieu  of  that  for  schools  of 
95  to  100  percent  Negro  enrollment. 
The  latter  category  was  used  to  eliminate 
any  distortions  of  data  that  might  have 
resulted  from  token  desegregations  of  1 
or  2  percent,  to  get  out  of  the  category 
of  being  a  100  percent  minority  school. 
However,  I  have  been  told  that  It  would 
take  several  weeks  to  get  the  additional 
category  I  requested,  and  unfortunately 
conclude  that  we  must  do  without  it. 
Nevertheless,  as  I  said,  the  data  provided 
will  be  useful  to  our  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  comment  on 
some  of  the  more  meaningful  figures 
in  the  school  survey.  They  illustrate 
vividly  a  premise  that  I  have  been  em- 


phasizing to  the  Members  of  this  body. 
Over  the  last  several  years  I  have  been 
speaking  regularly  on  the  Senate  floor 
regarding  the  dual  standards  of  school 
desegregation  that  exist  in  our  country. 
I  have  pointed  out  the  destruction  of  ef- 
fective school  systems  in  the  South,  un- 
dertaken in  the  name  of  obliteration  of 
de  jure  segregation,  while  racial  isolation 
in  schools  continued  in  the  North  on  a 
massive  and  increasing  scale,  and  was 
left  untouched  because  it  was  said  to  be 
de  facto  segregation.  I  have  said  that  in 
many  places  in  the  North  and  West,  this 
racial  isolation  is  really  de  jure  segrega- 
tion because  it  originated  in  actual  of- 
ficial actions  of  school  boards  and  local 
governments,  although  sometimes  subtle 
and  disguised,  in  establishing  school  dis- 
trict lines,  housing  programs,  and  the 
like.  I  have  also  said  that  if  and  when  the 
time  should  come  that  the  citizens  of 
the  North  and  West  should  be  required  to 
accept  the  enforced  racial  balance  that 
is  imposed  on  Southern  schools,  they 
would  reject  it  out  of  hand,  and  would 
make  their  views  known  to  Congress.  I 
have  expressed  the  hope  and  belief  that 
this  national  hypocrisy  will  in  due  time 
give  way  to  a  single  national  policy;  and 
that,  because  everyone  will  have  to  fol- 
low it,  it  will  have  to  be  moderate,  prac- 
tical, sensible,  and  aimed  at  the  true 
purpose  of  schools,  which  is  to  educate 
children. 

The  HEW  school  survey  figures  il- 
lustrate that  the  dual  standard  still 
exists;  that  token  steps  are  seen  in  the 
Northern  and  Western  States,  while  the 
South  is  obliged  to  follow  standards  of 
great  rigidity,  regardless  of  the  effect 
on  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Comparing  the  last  two  surveys,  the 
regional  figures  indicate  only  minimal 
desegregation  took  place  in  the  32 
Northern  and  Western  States.  In  every 
category  the  change  was  less  than  1 
percent.  The  six  border  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  showed  even  less 
progress.  In  fact,  there  was  an  actual 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  Negro 
students  in  80  to  100  percent  Negro 
schools,  and  in  100  percent  Negro 
schools. 

In  the  South,  on  the  contrary,  exten- 
sive desegregation  continued.  On  a  per- 
centage basis,  comparing  the  11  South- 
ern States  with  the  32  Northern  and 
Western  States,  there  was  16  times  as 
much  change  in  the  South  in  the  per- 
centage of  Negro  students  in  majority- 
white  schools.  There  was  14  times  as 
much  decrease  in  the  South  in  Negroes 
enrolled  in  80  to  100  percent  black  schools 
and  seven  times  as  much  decrease  in  all- 
black  schools.  In  numbers,  rather  than 
percentage,  the  contrast  is  even  more 
striking.  In  the  1-year  period,  about 
147,000  black  students  were  enrolled  in 
majority-white  schools  as  against  about 
17,000  in  the  North.  In  the  South,  Negro 
enrollment  in  80  to  100  percent  black 
schools  decreased  by  230,000,  but  in  the 
North  only  by  about  1,100. 

Bear  in  mind  that  in  the  Southern 
States  the  proportion  of  the  school  popu- 
lation that  is  black  is  three  times  what 
it  is  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States. 


Nevertheless,  the  South  has  a  smaller 
percentage  of  Negroes  enrolled  in  all- 
black  schools. 

For  the  entire  continental  United 
States,  the  percentage  figures  show  de- 
segregation continuing  in  each  of  the 
three  categories.  However,  if  the  figures 
for  tlie  11  Southern  States  are  taken  out 
of  the  total,  the  changes  for  the  rest  of 
the  country  drop  to  about  a  seventh  of 
what  is  shown  to  around  a  half  of  1 
percent  in  each  category. 

Examinations  of  the  figures  for  the  100 
largest  school  districts  confirm  little  or 
no  change  in  the  North  and  West,  while 
the  South  is  obliged  to  tear  up  its  schools 
for  the  sake  of  racial  balance. 

Tills  year,  Boston  has  fewer  black  stu- 
dents in  majority-white  schools  than 
last  year.  Charlotte -Mecklenburg  Coun- 
ty, in  North  Carolina,  has  the  same  pro- 
portion of  black  to  white  in  their  school 
sy.stem  as  Boston  but  97.9  percent  of  the 
blacks  are  in  majority- white  schools.  In 
Compton,  Calif..  97.8  percent  of  the  Ne- 
groes are  in  schools  that  are  more  than 
80  percent  black,  and  in  Gary,  Ind.,  it 
is  95.7  percent;  in  Detroit  and  Dayton 
it  is  78  percent;  in  Kansas  City  and  Los 
Angeles  86  percent;  in  Newark,  Cleve- 
land, and  St.  Louis  90  percent.  But  in 
Tampa,  97.8  percent  of  the  blacks  are  in 
majority- white  schools  and  in  Clear- 
water, Fla.,  it  is  94.8  percent,  with  no 
Negroes  in  schools  that  are  80  percent  or 
more  black.  Winston-Salem  and  Toledo 
are  quite  similar  in  the  size  and  com- 
position of  the  pupil  population,  but 
Winston-Salem  has  about  96  percent  of 
their  Negro  students  in  majority-white 
schools;  wliile  in  Toledo  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  Negroes  are  in  schools  that 
are  more  than  80  percent  black.  In  Los 
Angeles,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  and  other 
Northern  and  Western  cities,  there  are 
fewer  Negroes  in  majority-white  schools 
than  in  those  that  are  all-black  schools, 
let  alone  majority-black  schools. 

There  is  much  more  that  could  be  said 
about  the  figures,  but  they  are  there  for 
all  to  see. 

Mr.  President,  the  continuance  of  this 
dual  standard — this  national  hypocrisy 
based  upon  alleged  differences  between 
de  facto  and  de  jm-e  systems — should 
not  continue,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  will.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  on  Janu- 
ary 17,  agreed  for  the  first  time  to  hear 
arguments  on  a  northern  school  segre- 
gation case.  Action  Is  long  overdue  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Action  Is  long  overdue  by 
Congress.  Action  is  long  overdue  by  the 
administration.  Each  candidate  for 
President  should  make  his  position  clear 
with  respect  to  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment submitting  this  question  to  the 
people.  When  these  actions  are  taken,  the 
school  systems  of  our  country  will  be 
on  the  way  back  to  a  moderate  and  sen- 
sible policy  that  is  based  on  the  neigh- 
borhood school  concept,  and  the  atten- 
tions and  energies  of  children,  parents, 
and  teachers  can  turn  again  toward  edu- 
cr.tion  as  the  purpose  of  schools. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  data 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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TABLE  l.-FALL  1971  ESTIMATED  PROJECTIONS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NEGRO  ENROLLMENT  COMPARED  WITH  FINAL  FALL  1968  AND  1970  DATA' 


Geographic  area  Total  pupils 

Continental  United  States: 

1968 43.353.568 

1970.. 44,877,547 

1971  estimate 44,691,675 

Difference  1970-71 -185,782 

32  North  and  West:  > 

1%8 28.579,765 

1970 29,451,976 

1971  estimate 29.299.586 

Difference  1970-71 -152,390 

11  South: 

1968.  11,043,485 

1970 11,570,351 

1971  estimate 11.551.697 

Difference  1970-71. -18.654 

6  border  and  District  of  Columbia:  < 

1968  3,730.317 

1970  . 3.855.221 

1971  estimate 3.840.392 

Difference  1970-71 -14.829 


piis 

Negro  pup 

Is  attending  schools  which 

are— 

Negro  pu 

0  to  49.9  percent 
minority 

80  to  100  percent 

minority 

100  percent 
minority 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

6.282,173 

6.707.411 

6.724.956 

17.  000 

14.5 

14.9 

15.0 

.1 

1.467.291 

2.  223,  506 

2,  393,  824 

170.318 

23.4 

33.1 

35.6 

2.5 

4,274.461 
3.311,372 
3,084,785 
-226,587 

68.0 
49.4 
45.9 
-3.5 

2,  493,  398 
941.111 
778,832 

-162,279 

39.7 

14.0 

11.6 

-2.4 

2.703.056 

2,  889,  858 

2,913.047 

23, 189 

9.5 

9.8 

9.9 

.1 

746.030 

793,979 

810,985 

16,916 

27.6 

27.5 

27.8 

.3 

1,550.440 

1,665,926 

1,664,771 

-1.155 

57.4 
57.6 
57.1 
-.5 

332, 408 
343.  529 
325,  874 
-17,755 

12.3 

11.9 

11.2 

.7 

2.  942.  960 

3. 150. 192 

3.139.436 

-10,756 

26.5 

27.2 

27.2 

0 

540. 692 
1.230.868 
1.377.847 

146.979 

18.4 

39.1 

43.9 

4.8 

2,317,850 
1,241.050 
1,010.558 
-230.492 

78.8 

39.4 

32.2 

-7.2 

2,000.486 
443,073 
290,  390 

-152,683 

68.0 

14.1 

9.2 

-4.9 

636. 157 

667, 362 

672.473 

5,111 

17.1 

17.3 

17.5 

.2 

180. 569 

198.659 

205,  082 

6.423 

28.4 

29.8 

30.5 

.7 

406.171 

404. 396 

409,  456 

5.050 

63.8 

60.6 

60.9 

.3 

160,  504 

154,409 

162,  568 

8,159 

25.2 

23.1 

24.2 

1.1 

'  1971  figures  are  estimations  based  on  latest  available  data  and  are  subject  to  change  upon         'Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina 
final  compilation.  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia. 

J  Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado.  Connecticut,   Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana.   Iowa.   Kansas,  '  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Oklahoma   West  Virginia 

Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota.  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont.  Washington,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

TABLE  1  C.-FALL  1971  SURVEY  DISTRICTS  REPORTING  BY  NOV.  19,  1971,  COMPARED  WITH  FALL  1970  DATA  FOR  THESE  SAME  DISTRICTS  (FALL  1971  DATA  IS  UNEDITED) 

NEGRO  PUPILS  IN  77  OF  THE  100  LARGEST  (1970)  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


District 


M^egro  pupils  attending  schools  which  are- 


Total 
pupils 


Negro  pupils 


0  to  49.9  percent  minority         80  to  100  percent  minority 


100  percent  minority 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Akron,  Ohio: 

1970 56,426  15.413  27.3 

1971 55,570  15,454  27.8 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.: 

1970 83,781  2.048  2.4 

1971 - 85,473  2.180  2.6 

Anne  Arundel  County.  Md.  (Annapolis): 

1970 - 74,021  9.587  13.0 

1971 75,654  9,783  12,9 

Atlanta,  Ga.: 

1970 105,598  72,523  68.7 

1971 100,316  72,321  72.1 

Austin.  Tex.: 

1970 54,974  8.284  15.1 

1971 55,565  8,147  14.7 

Boston,  Mass.: 

1970 96,696  28,822  29.8 

1972 96.583  30,654  31.7 

Brevard  County,  Fla.  (Titusvilie): 

1970 61,908  6,618  10.7 

1971 61,979  6,872  11.1 

Broward  County,  Fla.  (Fort  Lauderdale): 

1970 117,324  27,230  23.2 

1971 122,376  28,554  23.3 

Caddo  Parish,  La.  (Shreveport): 

1970 53,866  26,401  49.0 

1971 53,420  26.489  49.6 

Charleston  County,  S.C: 

1970 57,410  27,059  47.1 

1971 57,128  27,445  48.0 

Charlotte- Mecklenburg  County,  N.C: 

1970 82,507  25  404  30.8 

1971 81,042  25,7%  31.8 

Chatham  County,  Ga.  (Savannah): 

1970 40,897  17,963  43.9 

1971 37,712  18,195  48.2 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

1970 84,199  37.853  45.0 

1971 81,879  37,731  46.1 

Clark  County,  Nev.  (Las  Vegas): 

1970 73,822  9.567  13.0 

1971 73,745  9.499  12.9 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 

1970 153,619  88.558  57.5 

1971. 148,854  85.291  57.3 

Cobb  County.  Ga,  (Marietta): 

1970 44,504  1,397  3.1 

1971 45,661  1,336  2.9 

Columbus,  Ohio: 

1970 109,329  29,440  26.9 

1971. 110,735  31,279  28.2 

Compton,  Calif.: 

1970 40,364  33,486  83.0 

1971 39,356  33,471  84.0 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.; 

1970 46,292  2.590  5.6 

1971 45,900  2,601  5.7 

Dade  County,  Fla.  (Miami): 

1970 240,447  60,957  25.4 

1971 244.765  62,974  25.7 

Dallas,  Tex.: 

1970 164,736  55.648  33.8 

1971 157,799  57,338  36.3 


5.624 
5.208 

35.5 
33.7 

742 
750 

36.2 
34.4 

7,547 
7,716 

78.7 
78.9 

4,777 
5,768 

6.6 
8.0 

1.323 
2.933 

16.0 
36.1 

5.174 
4,574 

18.0 
14.9 

5,876 
6,151 

88.8 
89.5 

14, 189 
22, 467 

52.1 
78.7 

6.777 
6,748 

25.7 

25.5 

8,332 
7,866 

30.8 
28.7 

23,050 
25,253 

90.7 
97.9 

3,499 

10,809 

19.5 
59.4 

6,399 
5,159 

16.9 
13.7 

5,960 
6,420 

62.3 
67.6 

3,725 
3,931 

4.2 
4.6 

1.397 
1,336 

100.0 
100.0 

7,614 
8.788 

25.9 
28.1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

71 
143 

2.7 
5.5 

13,254 
14.  507 

21.7 
23.0 

1.528 
8.617 

2.7 
15.0 

7,594 
6,214 

49.3 
40.2 

779 
1,022 

38.0 
46.9 

335 

305 

3.5 
3.1 

63,111 
62, 131 

87.0 
85.9 

6,507 
4,735 

78.5 
58.1 

18,757 
19,  381 

65.1 
63.2 

742 
721 

11.2 
10.5 

11,201 
2,291 

41.1 
8.0 

17,959 
17,653 

68.0 
65.6 

16, 197 
17,113 

59.9 
62.4 

1,053 
399 

4.1 
1.5 

12,058 
1,385 

57.1 
7.6 

20,551 
20.696 

54.6 
54.9 

2,870 
1,774 

30.0 
18.7 

80,  505 
77,841 

90.9 
91.3 

0 
0 

0 
0 

15,604 
16,862 

53.0 
53  9 

31,056 
32.  740 

92.7 
97.8 

2,176 
2,080 

84.0 
80.0 

32, 352 
33, 485 

53.1 

53.2 

52,380 
47,  843 

94.1 
83.4 

0 
454 

0 
0 

0 
0 

24,  332 
15,  625 

1,215 
697 

3,172 
398 

0 

0 

4,303 
650 

11,740 
8,023 

3,575 
5,838 

0 
0 

2,804 
0 

5,924 
3,985 

515 
353 

30,  852 
30,  232 

0 

0 

655 
205 

5,303 
2,483 

12 
15 

7,498 
8,129 

12,  899 

5.028 


0 
2.9 


0 
0 

33.6 
21.6 

14.7 
8.6 

11.0 
1.3 

0 
0 

15.8 
2.3 

44.5 
30.3 

13.6 
24.9 

0 
0 

15.6 
0 

15.7 
10.6 

5.4 
3.7 

34.8 
35.4 

0 
0 

2.2 
.7 

15.8 
7.4 

.5 

.6 

12.3 
12.9 

23.2 
10.5 
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District 


Negro  pupils  attending  schools  which  are- 


Total 
pupils 


Negro  pupils 


Number 


Percent 


0  to  49.9  percent  minority 
Number  Percent 


80  to  100  percent  minority 


100  percent  minority 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Dayton,  Ohio: 

1970.... 

1971.. 

De  Kalb  County,  Ga. (Decatur): 

1970 

1971 

Denver.  Colo.: 

1970 

1971 

Des  Moines,  Iowa: 

1970 

1971. 

De'roit,  Mich: 

1970. 

1971 

Duval  County,  Fla.  (Jacksonville): 

1970 

1971 

East  Baton  Rouge  Parish,  La.: 

1970. - 

1971... 

El  Paso,  Tex.: 

1970 

1971 - - 

Escambia  County,  Fla.  (Pensacola): 

1970.. 

1971 - 

Flint,  Mich.: 

1970 

1971 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.: 

1970 

1971 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.: 

1970 

1971.. 

Fresno,  Calif.: 

1970 

1971 

Garden  Grove,  Calif.: 

1970 

1971 

Gary,  Ind.: 

1970 

1971.. 

Greenville  County,  S.C: 

1970 

1971 

Hillsborough  County,  Fla.  (Tampa): 

1970 - 

1971. 

Houston,  Tex.: 

1970 

1971. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

1970 

1971 

Jefferson  County,  Ala.  (Birmingham  area): 

1970 

1971 

Jefferson  County,  Ky.  (Louisville): 

1970.... 

1971 

Jefferson  Parish,  La.  (Gretna): 

1970... 

1971..: 

Kanawha  County,  W.  Va.  (Charleston): 

1970... 

1971 

Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

1970 

1971 

Long  Beach,  Calif.: 

1970 

1971 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

1970 

1971.. 

Louisville,  Ky.: 

1970 

1971 

Milwaukee,  Wis.; 

1970. 

1971 

Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

1970 

1971.... 

Muscogee  County,  Ga.  (Columbus): 

1970 

1971... 

Nashville-Davidson  County,  Tenn.: 

1970 

1971... 

Newark,  N.J.: 

1970... 

1971 

Norfolk,  Vs.: 

1970 

1971 

Oakland,  Calif.: 

1970 

1971 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.: 

1970 

1971 


56. 

55. 

85, 
88, 

97, 
94, 

45, 
44, 

284, 
282, 

122, 
117, 

64, 
65, 

62, 
62, 

46, 

44, 

45, 
41, 

43, 
42, 

88, 
82, 

57, 
55, 

52, 

51, 

46, 

45, 

57, 
57, 

105, 
101, 

241, 
225, 

106, 
102, 

59, 
56, 

93, 
95, 

63, 
61, 

52, 
52, 

70, 
68, 

69, 
69, 

642, 
633, 

53, 
50, 

132, 
131, 

66, 
65, 

42, 

40, 

95, 


78, 
79, 

55, 
50, 

67, 
67, 

70, 
69. 


609 
041 

859 
012 

928 
808 

375 

340 

3% 
076 

493 
576 

198 

906 

545 
960 

987 
723 

659 
899 

400 
963 

095 
418 

508 
783 

684 
983 

595 
332 

222 

559 

347 
298 

139 
681 

239 
326 

717 
573 

454 
660 

572 
763 


617 

503 
335 

927 
205 

895 
951 

197 
440 

349 
815 

938 
201 

010 
341 

313 
190 

456 
661- 

117 
791 

830 
323 

042 
130 


23,013 

23,  489 

5,379 
6,351 

14, 434 
14,901 

3,751 
3,738 

181,  538 
183,262 

36,  054 
36, 769 

24, 785 
25, 723 

1,887 
1,915 

13,  443 
12,713 

18,475 
17,116 

6,492 
6,720 

23,542 
23,311 

5,133 
5,190 

no 

170 

30, 169 
30,  593 

12,  788 

12,  770 

20,417 
19,  769 

85,955 
85, 276 

38,044 
38,  542 

16, 776 
15, 110 

3,382 
3,590 

13,  201 
12,790 

3,404 

3,450 

35,  375 
35,  657 

6,349 
6,972 

154,926 
157,  589 

25,674 

24,  591 

34,  355 
36,930 

5,935 
6,351 

13,074 
13,126 

23,473 
23, 963 

56, 651 
57, 358 

24,  757 
24,341 

38,567 
39, 102 

16, 109 
16,309 


40.7 
42.7 

6.3 
7.2 

14.7 
15.7 

8.3 
8.4 

63.8 
65.0 

29.4 
31.3 

38.6 
39.0 

3.0 
3.0 

28.6 
28.4 

40.5 
40.9 

15.0 
15.6 

26.7 
28.3 

8.9 
9.3 

0.2 
.3 

64.7 
67.5 

22.3 
22.2 

19.4 
19.5 

35.6 
37.8 

35.8 
37.7 

28.1 
26.7 

3.6 
3.8 

20.8 
20.7 

6.4 
6.6 

50.2 
52.2 

9.1 

10.1 

24.1 
24.9 

48.3 
48.8 

26.0 
28.0 

8.9 

9.7 

31.1 
32.5 

24.6 
27.2 

72.2 
72.0 

44.9 
47.9 

56.9 
58.1 

23.0 
23.6 


2,990 
3,670 

3,793 
4,462 

6,431 
6,755 

2,193 
2,137 

10,518 
11,629 

9.237 
13,  229 

5,457 
5,897 

1,090 
1,358 

5,548 
5,391 

3,512 
3,494 

1,921 
3,440 

2,309 
4,993 

1,255 
1,506 

110 
170 

1,060 
1,177 

12,  594 
12,654 

4,771 
19,335 

7,202 
7,398 

7,785 
9,060 

3,240 
5,952 

2,738 
3,082 

6,425 
12,015 

2,934 

3.  017 

3,301 
3,468 

2,219 
2,405 

9,121 

10,712 

3,013 
3,120 

4,197 
5,467 

3,415 
4,118 

1,564 
12,602 

5,877 
19,820 

1,620 
1,463 

8,139 
12,280 

2,498 
2,480 

3.442 
3,576 


13.0 
15.6 

70.5 
70.3 

44.6 
45.3 

58.5 
57.2 

5.8 
6.3 

25.6 
36.0 

22.0 
22.9 

57.8 
70.9 

41.3 
42.4 

19.0 
20.4 

29.6 
51.2 

9.8 
21.4 

24.4 
29.0 

100.0 
100.0 

3.5 
3.8 

98.5 
99.1 

23.4 
97.8 

8.4 

8.7 

20.5 
23.5 

19.3 
39.4 

81.0 
85.8 

48.7 
93.9 

86.2 
87.4 

9.3 
9.7 

35.0 
34.5 

5.9 
6.8 

11.7 
1^7 

12.2 
14.8 

57.6 
64.8 

12.0 
96.0 

25.0 
82.7 

2.9 
2.6 

32.9 
50.4 

6.5 
6.3 

21.4 
21.9 


17.900 
18,  343 

77.8 
78.1 

793 
1.412 

14.7 
22.2 

6,426 
5,443 

44.5 
36.5 

24 
298 

0.6 
8.0 

143,946 
143,992 

79.3 
78.6 

20,  747 
14,  042 

57.5 
38.2 

17,810 
18,  531 

71.9 
72.0 

383 

355 

20.3 
18.5 

2,225 
1,938 

16.6 
15.2 

7.051 
7,973 

38.2 
46.6 

3.194 
2.429 

49.2 
36.1 

18,845 
15.523 

80.0 
67.0 

3,441 
3,322 

67.0 
64.0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

27,673 
29,272 

91.7 
95.7 

72 
0 

.6 

0 

12, 832 

90 

62.8 

.5 

73,373 
73, 351 

85.4 
86.0 

22,925 
23, 180 

60.3 
60.1 

13, 159 
8,563 

78.4 
56.7 

644 
508 

19.0 
14.2 

4,791 
80 

36.3 
.6 

0 

0 

0 
0 

29,504 
30,  793 

83.4 
86.4 

0 
0 

0 

0 

134,  889 
136,  459 

87.1 
86.6 

19,  884 

20,  246 

77.4 
82.3 

26,193 
29,111 

76.2 
78.8 

0 
428 

0 
6.7 

11,214 
211 

85.8 

1.6 

15,727 
0 

67.0 
0 

51,685 
52,  359 

91.2 
91.3 

13.827 
285 

55.9 
1.2 

28,988 
28,582 

75.2 
73.1 

12,095 
11,135 

75.1 
68.3 

2.183 
3,431 

48 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

24,  809 
22, 105 

13.  345 
8.549 

7,211 
5,399 

60 
0 

0 
1 

385 
319 

0 
0 

11,399 
4,767 

16 
13 

0 
0 

11,781 
5,336 

0 
0 

2,303 
0 

7,604 
7,391 

3.318 
4,889 

8,020 
4,528 

0 
0 

2,577 
0 

0 
0 

5,275 
8,871 

0 
0 

13,551 
12,046 

1,094 
3,830 

0 
2,059 

0 
0 

8,093 
211 

4,942 
0 

11,217 
12,888 

6,457 
0 

991 
634 

3,672 
5,235 


9.5 
14.6 
.9 
0 


0 

G 

0 
0 

13.7 
12.1 

37.0 
23.3 

29.1 
21.0 

3.2 
0 

0 

0 

2.1 
1.9 

0 
0 

48.4 
20.4 

3 
3 

0 
0 

39.1 
17.4 

0 
0 

11.3 
0 


8.7 

8.7 
12.7 

47.8 
30.0 

0 
0 

19.5 

0 

0 
0 

14.9 
24.9 

0 
0 

8.7 
7.6 

4.3 
15.6 

0 
5.5 

0 
0 

61.9 
1.6 

21.1 
0 

19.8 
22.5 

26.1 
0 

2.6 
1.6 

22.8 
32.1 
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NEGRO  PUPILS  IN  77  OF  THE  lOO  URGEST  (1970)  SCHOOL  DISTRliTS-Continued 


District 


Total 

pupils 


Negro  pupils 


iegro  pupils  attending  schools  which  are- 


Number  Percent 


Number  Percent 


Orange  County,  Fla.  (Orlando): 

1970 

1971 

Orleans  Parish,  La.  (New  Orleans): 

1970 

1971 

Pinellas  County,  Fla.  (Clearwater): 

1970 

1971 

Polk  County,  Fla.  (Bartow): 

1970 

1971 

Portland,  Oreg.: 

1970 -f- 

1971 * 

Prince  George's  County.  Md.  (District  of  Columbia 
area): 

1970  

1971 __. 

Rrchmond,  Calif.: 

1970 

1971 

,  Richmond,  Va.: 

1970 

1971 

Rochester,  N.Y.: 

1970. 

1971 

Rocktord,!!!.: 

1970 

1971 

Sacramento,  Calif.: 

1970 

1971 

San  Antonio,  Tex.: 

1970... 

1971 

Shawnee  Mission,  Kan.  (Kansas  City  area): 

1970 

1971 

St.  Louis, Mo.: 

1970 

1971 

St.  Paul.  Minn.: 

1970 

1971 

Toledo.  Ohio: 

1970 

1971 

Virginia  Beach,  Va.: 

1970 

1971 

Washington,  D.C.: 

1970 

1971 

Wichita.  Kans.: 

1970 

1971 _ 

Winston-Salem-Forsyth  County.  N.C.: 

1970 

1971 


85,270 
84,928 

109. 856 
108. 969 

85,117 
86,  878 

54,  380 

55.  343 

76.206 
72, 694 


160.  897 
162. 828 

41,492 
41.390 

47. 988 

44,  989 

45,  500 
44, 152 

43,116 
42, 131 

52,218 
49,658 

77,253 
74, 955 

45,  289 
41,936 

111,233 
107,986 

49,  732 

50,  589 

61,699 
62,  597 

45.  245 
46,802 

145,  330 
141,806 

63,811 
59,868 

49.  514 
47,  937 


15,  398 
15,638 

76, 388 
77,538 

13,766 
14,137 

11,899 
12.217 

7,008 
7,103 


31.994 
36, 450 

11,389 
11,699 

30,  785 
31,101 

15,082 
15,747 

5.300 
5,385 

8.012 

8,070 

11,853 
11.600 

140 
157 

72, 965 
73,149 

3,163 
3,541 

16,  407 
17,052 


793 
793 


137,  502 
135, 068 

9.362 
9,274 

13,727 
14, 097 


18.1 
18.4 

69.5 
71.2 

16.2 
16.3 

21.9 
22.1 

9.2 
9.8 


19.9 
22.4 

27.4 
28.3 

64.2 
69.1 

33.1 
35.7 

12.3 
12.8 

15.3 
16.3 

15.3 
15.5 

.3 
.4 

65.6 
67.7 

6.4 
7.0 

26.6 
27.2 

10.6 
10.2 

94.6 
95.2 

14.7 
15.5 

27.7 
29.4 


6,265 
8,173 

5,925 
5.079 

6.264 
13, 408 

8.622 
9,761 

4.352 
3,721 


13, 040 
14,  093 

5,730 
5,704 

3,609 
1,901 

6.161 
7,709 

2.965 
2,999 

5.273 
5.166 

1.099 
958 

140 
144 

1,827 
1,545 

2.043 
2,421 

3.954 
3,838 

4,187 
4,793 

1,674 
455 

6.025 
9,247 

5,077 
13.494 


0  to  49.9  percent  minoritV       80  to  100  percent  minority  100  percent  minority 


Number  Percent 


Number  Percent 


40.7 
52.3 


40.8 
38.7 

50.3 
48.8 

11.7 
6.1 

40.9 
49.0 

55.9 
55.7 

65.8 
64.0 

9.3 
8.3 

100.0 
91.7 

2.5 
2.1 

64.6 
68.4 

24.1 
22.5 

87.4 
100.0 

1.2 
.3 

64.4 
99.7 

37.0 
95.7 


8.005 
4.428 

62,567 
62,669 

2,881 
0 

1,444 

1.433 

1,494 
1.504 


11.190 
14,510 

3,781 
3,598 

17,485 
11,363 

6,661 
5.303 

412 
449 

302 

540 

7,950 
8,260 

0 
3 

64. 166 
65.  668 

340 
339 

9,725 
10, 121 

606 
0 

133,421 
131,844 

2,950 
0 

7,884 
383 


52.0 
28.3 

81.9 
80.8 

20.9 
0 

12.1 
11.7 

21.3 
21.2 


35.0 
39.8 

33.2 
30.8 

56.8 
36.5 

44.2 
33.7 

7.8 
8.3 

3.8 
6.7 

67.1 
71.2 

0 
1.9 

87.9 
89.8 

10.7 
9.6 

59.3 
59.4 

12.6 

0 

97.0 
97.6 

31.5 
0 

57.4 
2.7 


2,553 
772 

37, 053 
36, 587 

667 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 


724 
550 

343 
345 

2,954 
32 

0 
0 
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0 

0 
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0 
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4.0 
0 
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0 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OP  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)  be  recognized  to  speak  on 
S.  2515  when  the  Senate  reconvenes  to- 
day, following  the  state  of  the  Union 
address  by  the  President:  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  imfinished 
business  be  laid  down  at  this  time. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  let  us  hear 
the  statement  about  S.  2515. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Permsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker)  is  to  be 
recognized  after  the  state  of  the  Union 
message. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  offer  an  amendment.  I  have  not  yet 
been  recognized  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  to  make  my  opening  state- 
ment on  this  matter.  I  would  like  to  do 
that.  I  will  arrange  to  have  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  will  be  satis- 
factory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2515)  to  further  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
workers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  There  being  no  objection, 
the  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


JOINT  SESSION  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES,  THE  PRESIDENT'S  STATE 
OF  THE  UNION  MESSAGE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
the  time  for  the  Senate  to  reassemble  to 
be  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  state  of  the  Union  message 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
the  joint  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

f  At  12:11  p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.) 

(Thereupon,  the  Senate,  in  a  body,  pre- 
ceded by  the  Sergesmt  at  Arms  (Robert 
G.  Dimphy) ,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
(Francis  R.  Valeo),  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Ellender),  and  the  Vice 
President,  proceeded  to  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  meet  In  Joint 
session,  to  be  addressed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  the  state  of  the 
Union.) 

(The  address  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  at  the  joint  ses- 
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sion  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  ap- 
pears in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  today's  Record.) 

I  On  the  close  of  the  joint  session,  the 
Senate,  in  a  body,  returned  to  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber.) 

(At  1:20  p.m.,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
recess,  the  Senate  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Hughes)  . 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  President  of  the 
United  States: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  20,  1972. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.^r  Mr.  President:  I  respectfully  re- 
quest that  the  written  message  I  have 
handed  to  you  and  to  the  Si)eaker  of  the 
Hou.se  be  considered  a  part  of  my  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  oq  the  State  of  the 
Union.  I 

Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said: 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  15,000-word  message  of  the 
President  referred  to  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  be  referred  jointly  to  aU 
of  the  standing  committees  for  their 
consideration  of  the  subject  matter 
therein  foiling  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows :  I 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
It  was  just  3  years  ago  today  that  I 
took  the  oath  of  office  as  President.  I 
opened  my  address  that  day  by  suggest- 
ing that  some  moments  in  history  stand 
out  "as  moments  of  beginning,"  when 
"courses  are  set  that  shape  decades  or 
centuries."  I  went  on  to  say  that  "this 
can  be  such  a  moment." 

Looking  back  3  years  later,  I  would 
suggest  that  it  was  such  a  moment — 
a  time  in  which  new  coiu-ses  were  set  on 
which  we  now  are  traveling.  Just  how 
profoundly  these  new  courses  will  shape 
our  decade  or  our  century  is  still  an  im- 
answered  question,  however,  as  we  enter 
the  fourth  year  of  this  administration. 
For  moments  of  begiiming  will  mean 
very  little  in  history  unless  we  also  have 
the  determination  to  follow  up  on  those 
beginnings. 

Setting  the  course  Is  not  enough. 
Staying  the  course  is  an  equally  im- 
portant challenge.  Good  government  in- 
volves both  the  responsibility  for  making 
fresh  starts  and  the  responsibility  for 
perseverance. 

Tlie  responsibility  for  perseverance  is 
one  that  is  shared  by  the  President,  the 
public,  and  the  Congress. 
— We  have  come  a  long  way,  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  road  to  ending  the 
Vietnam  war  and  to  improving  re- 
lations  with  our  adversaries.   But 
these  initiatives  will  depend  for  their 
lasting  meaning  on  om*  persistence 
in  seeing  them  through. 


— The  magnificent  cooperation  of  the 
American  people  has  enabled  us  to 
make  substantial  progress  in  curb- 
ing inflation  and  in  reinvigorating 
our  economy.  But  the  new  prosperity 
we  seek  can  be  completed  only  if  the 
public  continues  in  its  commitment 
to  economic  responsibility  and  disci- 
pline. 
— Encouraging  new  starts  have  also 
been  made  over  the  last  3  years  in 
treating  our  domestic  ills.  But  con- 
tinued  progress   now   requires    the 
Congress  to  act  on  its  large  and 
growing  backlog  of  pending  legisla- 
tion. 
America's  agenda  for  action  is  already 
well  established  as  we  enter  1972.  It  will 
grow  in  the  weeks  ahead  as  we  present 
still  more  initiatives.  But  we  dare  not 
let  the  emergence  of  new  business  ob- 
scure the  urgency  of  old  business.  Our 
new  agenda  will  be  little  more  than  an 
empty  gesture  if  we  abandon — or  even 
de-emphasize — that    part    of    the    old 
agenda  which  Is  yet  unfinished. 

OETTINO    OURSELVES   TOGETHER 

One  measure  of  the  Nation's  progress 
in  these  first  years  of  the  seventies  is  the 
improvement  in  our  national  morale. 
While  the  1960's  were  a  time  of  great 
accomplishment,  they  were  also  a  time 
of  growing  confusion.  Our  recovery  from 
thaJt  condition  is  not  complete,  but  we 
have  made  a  strong  beginning. 

Then  we  were  a  shaken  and  uncertain 
people,  but  now  we  are  recovering  our 
confidence.  Then  we  were  divided  and 
suspicious,  but  now  we  are  renewing 
our  sense  of  common  purpose.  Then  we 
were  surrounded  by  .shouting  and  pas- 
turing, but  we  have  been  learning  once 
again  to  lower  our  voices.  And  we  have 
also  been  learning  to  listen. 

A  history  of  the  1960's  was  recently 
published  under  the  title,  Coming  Apart. 
But  today  we  can  say  with  confidence 
that  we  are  coming  apart  no  longer.  Tho 
"center"  of  American  life  has  held,  and 
once  again  we  are  getting  ourselves  to- 
gether. 

THE  SPIRIT   OF  REASON    AND   REALISM 

Under  the  pressures  of  an  election 
year,  it  would  be  easy  to  look  upon  the 
legislative  program  merely  as  a  political 
device  and  not  as  a  serious  apenda.  We 
must  resist  this  temptation.  The  year 
ahead  of  us  holds  precious  time  in  which 
to  accomplish  good  for  this  Nation  and 
we  must  not,  we  dare  not,  waste  it.  Our 
progress  depends  on  a  continuing  spirit 
of  partnership  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  between  Flepublicans 
and  Democrats.  That  spirit  does  not  re- 
quire us  always  to  agree  with  one  an- 
other but  it  does  require  us  to  approach 
our  tasks,  together,  in  a  spirit  of  reason 
and  realism. 

Clear  words  are  the  great  servant  of 
reason.  Intemperate  words  are  the  great 
enemy  of  reason.  The  cute  slogan,  the 
glib  headline,  the  clever  retort,  the  ap- 
peal to  passion — these  are  not  the  way 
to  truth  or  to  good  public  policy. 

To  be  dedicated  to  clear  thinking,  to 
place  the  interests  of  all  above  the  in- 
terests of  the  few,  to  hold  to  ultimate 
values  and  to  curb  momentary  passions. 


to  think  more  about  the  next  generation 
and  less  about  the  next  election — these 
are  now  our  special  challenges. 

ending     THE     WAR 

The  condition  of  a  nation's  spirit  can- 
not be  measured  with  precision,  but 
some  of  the  factors  which  influence  that 
spirit  ^n.  I  believe  the  most  dramatic 
single  Ttieasurement  of  the  distance  we 
have  traveled  in  the  last  36  months  is 
found  in  the  statistics  concerning  our 
involvement  in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

On  January  20,  1969  our  authorized 
troop  ceihng  in  Vietnam  was  549,500. 
And  there  was  no  withdrawal  plan  to 
bring  these  men  home.  On  seven  occa- 
sions since  that  time,  I  have  announced 
withdrawal  decisions — involving  a  total 
of  480,500  troops.  As  a  result,  our  troop 
ceiling  will  be  only  69.000  by  May  1.  This 
means  that  in  3  years  we  will  have  cut 
our  troop  strength  in  Vietnam  by  87 
percent.  As  we  proceed  toward  our  goal 
of  a  South  Vietnam  fully  able  to  defend 
itself,  we  will  reduce  that  level  still 
further. 

In  this  same  period,  expenditures  con- 
nected with  the  war  have  been  cut  dras- 
tically. There  has  been  a  drop  of  well  over 
50  percent  in  American  air  activity  in  all 
of  Southeast  Asia.  Our  ground  combat 
role  has  been  ended.  Most  importantly, 
there  has  been  a  reduction  of  95  percent 
in  combat  deaths. 

Our  aim  is  to  out  the  death  and  casu- 
alty t«ll  by  100  percent,  to  obtain  the 
release  of  those  who  are  prisoners  of 
war,  and  to  end  the  fighting  altogether. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  end  this 
trasic  conflict  through  negotiation.  If  we 
cannot,  then  we  will  end  it  through  Viet- 
namization.  But  end  it  we  shall — in  a 
way  which  fulfills  our  commitment  to 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and  which 
gives  them  the  chance  for  which  they 
have  already  sacrificed  so  much — the 
chance  to  choose  their  own  future. 

THE    LESSONS    OF    CHANCE 

The  American  people  have  learned 
many  lessons  in  the  wake  of  Vietnam — 
some  helpful  and  some  dangerous.  One 
important  lesson  is  that  we  can  best 
serve  our  owti  interests  in  the  world  by 
setting  realistic  limits  on  what  we  try  to 
accompli5h  unilaterally.  For  the  peace  of 
the  world  will  be  more  secure,  and  its 
progress  more  rapid,  as  more  nations 
come  to  share  more  fully  in  the  respon- 
sibilities for  peace  and  for  progress. 

At  the  same  time,  to  conclude  that  the 
United  States  should  now  withdraw  from 
all  or  most  of  its  international  respon- 
sibilities would  be  to  make  a  dangerous 
error.  There  has  been  a  tendency  among 
some  to  .'•wing  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other  in  the  wake  of  Vietnam,  from  want- 
ing to  do  too  much  in  the  world  to  want- 
ing to  do  too  little.  We  must  resist  this 
temptation  to  over-react.  We  must  stop 
the  swinging  pendulum  before  it  moves 
to  an  opposite  position,  and  forge  instead 
an  attitude  toward  the  world  which  is 
balanced  and  sen.sible  and  realistic. 

America  has  an  important  role  to  play 
in  international  affairs,  a  great  influence 
to  exert  for  good.  As  we  have  throughout 
this  century,  we  must  continue  our  pro- 
found concern  for  advancing  peace  and 
freedom,  by  the  most  effective  means  po«- 
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sible,  even  as  we  shift  somewhat  our  view 
of  what  means  are  most  effective. 
This  is  our  policy: 

— We  will  maintain  a  nuclear  deter- 
rent adequate  to  meet  any  threat  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  or 
of  our  allies. 
— We  will  help  other  nations  develop 
the  capability  of  defending  them- 
selves. 
— We  will  faithfully  honor  all  of  our 

treaty  commitments. 
— We  will  act  to  defend  our  interests 
whenever   and    wherever   they    are 
threatened  any  place  in  the  world. 
— But  where  our  interests  or  our  treaty 
commitments  are  not  involved  our 
role  will  be  limited. 
— We  \\-ill  not  intervene  militarily. 
— But  we  will  use  our  influence  to 

prevent  war. 
— If  war  comes  we  will  use  our  in- 
fluence to  try  to  stop  It. 
— Once  war  is  over  we  will  do  our 
share  in  helping  to  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  those  who  have  partici- 
pated in  it. 

OPENING    NEW    LINES    OP    COMMTTNICATION 

Even  as  we  seek  to  deal  more  realis- 
tically with  our  partners,  so  we  must  also 
deal  more  realistically  with  those  who 
have  been  our  adversaries.  In  the  last 
year  we  have  made  a  number  of  notable 
advances  toward  this  goal. 

In  our  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
for  e.xample.  we  have  been  able,  together 
with  our  allies,  to  reach  an  historic 
agreement  concerning  Berlin.  We  have 
advanced  the  prospects  for  limiting  stra- 
tegic armaments.  We  have  moved  toward 
greater  cooperation  in  space  research 
and  toward  improving  our  economic  re- 
lationships. There  have  been  disappoint- 
ments such  as  South  Asia  and  uncer- 
tainties such  as  the  Middle  East.  But 
there  has  also  been  progress  we  can 
build  on. 

It  is  to  build  on  the  progress  of  the 
past  and  to  lay  the  foundations  for 
greater  progress  in  the  future  that  I  will 
soon  be  visiting  the  capitals  of  both  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  These  visits  will  help  to  ful- 
fill the  promise  I  made  in  my  Inaugural 
address  when  I  said  "that  during  this  ad- 
ministration our  lines  of  communic^ion 
will  be  open,"  so  that  we  can  help  cr&a^te 
"an  open  world — open  to  ideas,  open 
the  exchange  of  goods  and  people, 
world  in  which  no  people,  great  or  small,) 
will  live  in  angry  isolation."  It  is  In  this 
spirit  that  I  will  undertake  these 
journeys. 

We  must  also  be  realistic,  however, 
about  the  scope  of  our  differences  with 
these  governments.  My  visits  will  mean 
not  that  our  differences  have  disap- 
peared or  will  disappear  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. But  peace  depends  on  the  ability  of 
great  powers  to  live  together  on  the  same 
planet  despite  their  differences.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  we  talk  about  these 
differences  rather  than  fight  about  them. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  say 
that  nothing  can  come  of  our  expanded 
communications  with  Peking  and  Mos- 
cow. But  it  would  also  be  a  mistake  to 
expect  too  much  too  quickly. 

It  would  also  be  wrong  to  focus  so 
much  attention  on  these  new  opportuni- 


ties that  we  neglect  our  old  friends.  That 
is  why  I  have  met  in  the  last  few  weeks 
with  the  leaders  of  two  of  our  hemi- 
sphere neighbors,  Canada  and  Brazil, 
with  the  leaders  of  three  great  European 
nations,  and  with  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Japan.  I  believe  these  meetings  were  ex- 
tremely successful  in  cementing  our  un- 
derstandings with  these  governments  as 
we  move  forward  together  in  a  fast 
changing  period. 

Our  consultations  with  our  allies  may 
not  receive  as  much  attention  as  our 
talks  with  potential  adversaries.  But  this 
makes  them  no  less  important.  The  cor- 
nerstone of  our  foreign  policy  remains — 
and  will  remain — our  close  bonds  with 
our  friends  around  the  world. 

A    STRONG    defense:    THE    GTTARDIAN    OF    PEACE 

There  are  two  additional  elements 
which  are  critical  to  our  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  structure  of  peace. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  military 
strength  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  last  3  years  we  have  been  mov- 
ing from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  foot- 
ing, from  a  period  of  continued  confron- 
tation and  arms  competition  to  a  period 
of  negotiation  and  potential  arms  lim- 
itation, from  a  period  when  America  of- 
ten acted  as  policeman  for  the  world  to  a 
period  when  other  nations  are  assum- 
ing greater  responsibility  for  their  own 
defense.  I  was  recently  encouraged,  for 
example,  by  the  decision  of  our  Euro- 
pean allies  to  increase  their  share  of 
the  NATO  defense  budget  by  some  $1 
billion. 

As  a  part  of  this  process,  we  have 
ended  the  production  of  chemical  and 
biological  weaponry  and  have  converted 
two  of  our  largest  facilities  for  such  pro- 
duction to  humanitarian  research.  We 
have  been  able  to  reduce  and  in  some 
periods  even  to  eliminate  draft  calls. 
In  1971.  draft  calls — which  were  as  high 
as  382,000  at  the  peak  of  the  Vietnam 
war — fell  below  100,000,  the  lowest  level 
since  1962.  In  the  coming  year  they  will 
be  significantly  lower.  I  am  confident 
that  by  the  middle  of  next  year  we  can 
achieve  our  goal  of  reducing  draft  calls 
to  zero. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  developments, 
our  defense  spending  has  fallen  to  7  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product  in  the 
current  fiscal  year,  compared  with  8.3 
percent  in  1964  and  9.5  percent  in  1968. 
That  figure  will  be  down  to  6.4  percent 
in  fiscal  year  1973.  Without  sacrificing 
any  of  our  security  interests,  we  have 
been  able  to  bring  defense  spending  be- 
low the  level  of  human  resource  spend- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  20  years.  This 
condition  is  maintained  in  my  new  budg- 
et— which  also,  for  the  first  time,  al- 
locates more  money  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  than 
to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

But  just  as  we  avoid  extreme  reactions 
in  our  political  attitudes  toward  the 
world,  so  we  must  avoid  over-reacting  as 
we  plan  for  our  defense.  We  have  re- 
versed spending  priorities,  but  we  have 
never  compromised  our  national  security 
and  we  never  will.  For  any  step  which 
weakens  America's  defenses  will  also 
weaken  the  prospects  for  peace. 

Our  plans  for  the  next  year  call  for  an 
increase  in  defense  spending.  That  in- 


crease is  made  necessary  in  part  by  ris- 
ing research  and  development  costs,  in 
part  by  military  pay  increases — which,  in 

turn,  win  help  us  eliminate  the  draft 

and  in  part  by  the  need  to  proceed  with 
new  weapon  systems  to  maintain  our  se- 
curity at  an  adequate  level.  Even  as  we 
seek  with  the  greatest  urgency  stable 
controls  on  armaments,  we  cannot  ignore 
the  fact  that  others  are  going  forward 
with  major  increases  in  their  own  arms 
programs. 

In  the  year  ahead  we  will  be  working  to 
improve  and  protect,  to  diversify  and  dis- 
perse our  strategic  forces  in  ways  which 
make  them  even  less  vulnerable  to  attack 
and  more  effective  in  deterring  war.  I  will 
request  a  substantial  budget  increase  to 
preserve  the  sufficiency  of  our  strategic 
nuclear  deterrent,  including  an  alloca- 
tion of  over  $900  million  to  improve  our 
sea-based  deterrent  force.  I  recently  di- 
rected the  Department  of  Defense  to  de- 
velop a  program  to  build  additional  mis- 
sile launching  submarines,  carrying  a 
new  and  far  more  effective  missile.  We 
will  also  proceed  with  programs  to  re- 
outfit  our  Polaris  submarines  with  the 
Poseidon  missile  system,  to  replace  older 
land-based  missiles  with  Minuteman  m, 
and  to  deploy  the  Safeguard  Antiballis- 
tic  Missile  System. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  move  to 
maintain  our  strength  at  sea.  The  Navy's 
budget  was  increased  by  $2  billion  in  the 
current  fiscal  year,  and  I  will  ask  for  a 
similar  increase  next  year,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  our  shipbuilding 
programs. 

Our  miUtary  research  and  development 
program  must  also  be  stepped  up.  Our 
budget  in  this  area  was  increased  by  $594 
million  in  the  current  fiscal  year  and  I 
will  recommend  a  further  increase  for 
next  year  of  $838  million.  I  will  also  pro- 
pose a  substantial  program  to  develop 
and  procure  more  effective  weapons  sys- 
tems for  our  land  and  tactical  air  forces, 
and  to  improve  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserves,  providing  more  modern  weap- 
ons and  better  training. 

In  addition,  we  will  expand  our  strong 
program  to  attract  volunteer  career  sol- 
diers so  that  we  can  phase  out  the  draft. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress,  we 
have  been  able  to  double  the  basic  pay  of 
fii-st  time  enlistees.  Further  substantial 
military  pay  increases  are  planned.  I  will 
also  submit  to  the  Congress  an  overall 
reform  of  our  military  retirement  and 
survivor  benefit  programs,  raising  the 
level  of  protection  for  military  families. 
In  addition,  we  will  expand  efforts  to  im- 
prove race  relations,  to  equalize  promo- 
tional opportunities,  to  control  drug 
abuse,  and  generally  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

As  we  take  all  of  these  steps,  let  us 
remember  that  strong  military  defenses 
are  not  the  enemy  of  peace;  they  are  the 
guardians  of  peace.  Our  ability  to  build 
a  stable  and  tranquil  world — to  achieve 
an  arms  control  agreement,  for  ex- 
ample— depends  on  our  ability  to  nego- 
tiate from  a  position  of  strength.  We 
seek  adequate  power  not  as  an  end  in  it- 
self but  as  a  means  for  achieving  our 
purpose.  And  our  purpose  is  peace. 

In  my  Inaugural  address  3  years  ago  I 
called  for  cooperation  to  reduce  the  bur- 
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den  of  arms — and  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  progress  we  have  been  making  toward 
that  goal.  But  I  also  added  this  com- 
ment: "...  to  all  those  who  would  be 
tempted  by  weakness,  let  us  leave  no 
doubt  that  we  will  be  as  strong  as  we  need 
to  be  for  as  long  as  we  need  to  be."  Today 
I  repeat  that  reminder. 

A    REALISTIC    PROGRAM    OF    FOREIGN     ASSISTANCE 

Another     important     expression     of 
America's  interest  and  infiuence  in  the 
world  is  our  foreign  assistance   effort. 
This  effort  has  special  significance  at  a 
time  when  we  are  reducing  our  direct 
military   presence   abroad   and   encour- 
aging other  countries  to  assume  greater 
responsibilities.  Their  growing  ability  to 
undertake    these    responsibilities    often 
depends  on  America's  foreign  assistance. 
We  have  taken  significant  steps  to  re- 
form our  foreign  assistance  programs  in 
recent  years,  to  eliminate  waste  and  to 
give  them  greater  impact.  Now   three 
further  imperatives  rest  with  the  Con- 
gress : 
— to  ftmd  In  full  the  levels  of  assist- 
ance which  I  have  earlier  recom- 
mended for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
before  the  present  interim  funding 
arrangement  expires  in  late  Febru- 
ary; 
—to  act  upon  the  fundamental  aid  re- 
form proposals  submitted  by  this  ad- 
ministration in  1971 ; 
—and  to  modify  those  statutes  which 
govern  our  response  to  expropriation 
of  American  property  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments, as  I  recommended  in  my 
recent  statement  on  the  security  of 
overseas  investments. 
These  actions,  taken  together,  will  con- 
stitute not  an  exception  to  the  emerg- 
ing pattern  for  a  more  realistic  American 
role  in  the  world,  but  rather  a  fully  con- 
sistent and  crucially  important  element 
in  that  pattern. 

As  we  work  to  help  our  partners  in  the 
world  community  develop  their  economic 
potential  and  strengthen  their  military 
forces,  we  should  also  cooperate  fully 
with  them  in  meeting  international  chal- 
lenges such  as  the  menace  of  narcotics, 
the  threat  of  pollution,  the  growth  of 
population,  the  proper  use  of  the  seas  and 
seabeds,  and  the  plight  of  those  who  have 
been  victimized  by  wars  and  natural  dis- 
asters. All  of  these  are  global  problems 
and  they  must  be  confronted  on  a  global 
basis.  The  efforts  of  the  United  Nations 
to  respond  creatively  to  these  challenges 
have  been  most  promising,  as  has  the 
work  of  NATO  in  the  environmental  field. 
Now  we  must  build  on  these  beginnings. 

AMERICA'S   INFLUENCE  FOR  GOOD 

The  United  States  Is  not  the  world's 
policeman  nor  the  keeper  of  its  moral 
conscience.  But— whether  we  like  it  or 
not — we  still  represent  a  force  for  stabil- 
ity in  what  has  too  often  been  an  un- 
stable world,  a  force  for  justice  in  a  world 
which  is  too  often  unjust,  a  force  for 
progress  in  a  world  which  desperately 
needs  to  progress,  a  force  for  peace  in 
a  world  that  is  weary  of  war. 

We  can  have  a  great  Influence  for  good 
in  our  world — and  for  that  reason  we 
bear  a  great  responsibility.  Whether  we 
fulfill  that  responsibility — whether  we 
fully  use  our  influence  for  good — these 


are  questions  we  will  be  answering  as  we 
reshape  our  attitudes  and  policies  toward 
other  countries,  as  we  determine  our  de- 
fensive capabilities,  and  as  we  make 
fundamental  decisions  about  foreign  as- 
sistance. I  will  soon  discuss  these  and 
other  concerns  in  greater  detail  in  my  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congress  on  foreign 
policy. 

Our  influence  for  good  in  the  world 
depends,  of  course,  not  only  on  decisions 
which  touch  directly  on  international  af- 
fairs but  also  on  our  internal  strength — 
on  our  sense  of  pride  and  purpose,  on  the 
vitality  of  our  economy,  on  the  success 
of  our  efforts  to  build  a  better  life  for  all 
our  people.  Let  us  turn  then  from  the 
state  of  the  Union  abroad  to  the  state 
of  the  Union  at  home. 

THE  economy:    TOWARD  A  NEW  PROSPERITY 

Just  as  the  Vietnam  war  occasioned 
much  of  our  spiritual  crisis,  so  it  lay  at 
the  root  of  our  economic  problems  3 
years  ago.  The  attempt  to  finance  that 
war  through  budget  deficits  in  a  period 
of  full  employment  had  produced  a  wave 
of  price  Inflation  as  dangerous  and  as 
persistent  as  any  in  our  history.  It  was 
more  persistent,  frankly,  than  I  expect- 
ed it  would  be  when  I  first  took  office. 
And  it  only  yielded  slowly  to  our  dual  ef- 
forts to  cool  the  war  and  to  cool  inflation. 

Our  challenge  was  further  compounded 
by  the  need  to  reabsorb  more  than  2 
million  persons  who  were  released  from 
the  Armed  Forces  and  from  defense-re- 
lated industries  and  by  the  substantial 
expansion  of  the  labor  force. 

In  short,  the  escalation  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  in  the  late  1960's  destroyed 
price  stability.  And  the  de-escalation  of 
that  war  in  the  early  1970's  impeded  full 
employment. 

Throughout  these  years,  however.  I 
have  remained  convinced  that  both  price 
stability  and  full  employment  were  real- 
istic goals  for  this  country.  By  last  sum- 
mer it  became  apparent  that  our  efforts 
to  eradicate  inflation  without  wage  and 
price  controls  would  either  take  too  long 
or — if  they  were  to  take  effect  quickly — 
would  come  at  the  cost  of  persistent  high 
unemployment.  This  cost  was  imaccept- 
able.  On  August  15th  I  therefore  an- 
noimced  a  series  of  new  economic  policies 
to  speed  our  progress  toward  a  new  pros- 
perity without  inflation  in  peacetime. 

These  policies  have  received  the  strong 
support  of  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  as  a  result  they  have 
been  effective.  To  carry  forward  these 
policies,  three  important  steps  were 
taken  this  past  December — all  within  a 
brief  2-week  period — which  will  also  help 
to  make  the  coming  year  a  very  good  year 
for  the  American  economy. 

On  December  10. 1  signed  into  law  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1971,  providing  tax  cuts 
over  the  next  3  years  of  some  $15  biUion, 
cuts  which  I  requested  to  stimulate  the 
economy  and  to  provide  hundreds  of 
thoasands  of  new  jobs.  On  December  22, 
I  signed  into  law  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1971,  which  will 
allow  us  to  continue  our  program  of  wage 
and  price  restraints  to  break  the  back  of 
inflation. 

Between  these  two  events,  on  December 
18,  I  was  able  to  armounce  a  major 
breakthrough  on  the  international  eco- 


nomic front — reached  in  cooperation 
with  our  primary  economic  partners. 
This  breakthrough  will  mitigate  the  in- 
tolerable strains  which  were  bmlding 
up  in  the  world's  monetary  and  payments 
structure  and  will  lead  to  a  removal  of 
trade  barriers  which  have  Impeded 
American  exports.  It  also  sets  the  stage 
for  broader  reforms  in  the  international 
monetary  system  so  that  we  can  avoid 
repeated  monetary  crises  in  the  future. 
Both  the  monetary  realignment — the 
flrst  of  its  scope  in  history — and  our 
progress  in  readjusting  trade  conditions 
will  mean  better  markets  for  American 
goods  abroad  and  more  jobs  for  Ameri- 
can workers  at  home. 

A    BRIGHTER    ECONOMIC    PICTtTRE 

As  a  result  of  all  these  steps,  the  eco- 
nomic picture — which  has  brightened 
steadily  during  the  last  5  months — will, 
I  believe,  continue  to  grow  brighter.  This 
is  not  my  judgment  alone:  it  is  widely 
shared  by  the  American  people.  Vir- 
tually every  survey  and  forecast  in  re- 
cent weeks  shows  a  substantial  improve- 
ment in  public  attitudes  about  the  econ- 
omy— which  are  themselves  so  instru- 
mental in  shaping  economic  realities. 

The  inflationary  psychology  which 
gripped  our  Nation  so  tightly  for  so  long 
is  on  the  ebb.  Business  and  consumer 
confidence  has  been  rising.  Businessmen 
are  plarming  a  9.1  percent  increase  in 
plant  and  equipment  expenditures  in 
1972,  more  than  four  times  as  large  as 
the  increase  in  1971.  Consumer  spending 
and  retail  sales  are  on  the  rise.  Home 
building  is  booming — housing  starts  last 
year  were  up  more  than  40  percent  from 

1970,  setting  an  all-time  record.  Interest 
rates  are  sharply  down.  Both  income  and 
production  are  rising.  Real  output  in  our 
economy  in  the  last  3  months  of  1971 
grew  at  a  rate  that  was  about  double  that 
of  the  previous  two  quarters. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  total  em- 
ployment has  moved  above  the  80  mil- 
lion mark — to  a  record  high — and  Is 
growing  rapidly.  In  the  last  5  months  of 

1971,  some  1.1  million  additional  Jobs 
were  created  in  our  economy  and  only  a 
very  unusual  increase  in  the  size  of  our 
total  labor  force  kept  the  unemployment 
rate  from  falling. 

But  whatever  the  reason,  6  percent  im- 
employment  is  too  high.  I  am  determined 
to  cut  that  percentage — through  a  vari- 
ety of  measures.  The  budget  I  present  to 
the  Congress  next  week  vrill  be  an  ex- 
pansionary budget — reflecting  the  im- 
pact of  new  job-creating  tax  cuts  and 
job-creating  expenditures.  We  will  also 
push  to  increase  employment  through 
our  programs  for  manpower  training  and 
public  service  employment,  through  our 
efforts  to  expand  foreign  markets,  and 
through  other  new  initiatives. 

Expanded  employment  in  1972  will  be 
different,  however,  from  many  other 
periods  of  full  prosperity.  For  it  will  come 
without  the  stimulus  of  war — and  It  will 
come  without  inflation.  Our  program  of 
wage  and  price  controls  is  working.  The 
consumer  price  index,  which  rose  at  a 
yearly  rate  of  shghtly  over  6  i>ercent  dur- 
ing 1969  and  the  first  half  of  1970,  rose 
at  a  rate  of  only  1.7  percent  from  August 
through  November  of  1971. 

I  would  emphasize  once  again,  how- 
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ever,  that  our  ultimate  objective  Is  last- 
ing price  stability  without  controls.  When 
we  achieve  an  end  to  the  inflationary 
psychology  which  developed  in  the  1960 's, 
we  will  return  to  our  traditional  policy 
of  relying  on  free  market  forces  to  deter- 
mine wages  and  prices. 

I  would  also  emphasize  that  while  our 
new  budget  will  be  in  deficit,  the  deficit 
will  not  be  irresponsible.  It  will  be  less 
than  this  year's  actual  deficit  and  would 
disappear  entirely  under  full  employ- 
ment conditions.  While  Federal  spending 
continues  to  grow,  the  rate  of  increase 

in  spending  has  been  cut  vei-y  sharply 

to  little  more  than  half  that  experienced 
under  the  previous  administration.  The 
fact  that  our  battle  against  inflation  has 
led  us  to  adopt  a  new  policy  of  wage  and 
price  restraints  should  not  obscure  the 
continued  Importance  of  our  flscal  and 
monetary  policies  in  holding  down  the 
cost  of  living.  It  is  most  important  that 
the  Congress  Join  now  in  resisting  the 
temptation  to  overspend  and  in  accepting 
the  discipline  of  a  balanced  full  employ- 
ment budget. 

I  will  soon  present  a  more  complete 
discussion  of  all  of  these  matters  In  my 
Budget  Message  and  in  my  Economic 
Report. 

A    NEW    ERA    IN    INTERNATIONAL    ECONOMICS 

Just  as  we  have  entered  a  new  period 
of  negotiation  in  world  politics,  so  we 
have  also  moved  into  a  new  period  of 
negotiation  on  the  international  eco- 
nomic front.  We  expect  these  negotia- 
tions to  help  us  build  both  a  new  Inter- 
national system  for  the  exchange  of 
money  and  a  new  system  of  international 
trade.  These  accomplishments,  in  turn, 
can  open  a  new  era  of  fair  competition 
and  constructive  interdependence  in  the 
global  economy. 

We  have  alieady  made  important 
strides  in  this  direction.  The  realigrunent 
of  exchange  rates  which  was  announced 
last  month  represents  an  important  for- 
ward step— but  now  we  also  need  basic 
long-ranse  monetary  reform.  We  have 
made  an  important  beginning  toward 
altering  the  conditions  for  International 
trade  and  investment— and  we  expect 
further  substantial  progress.  I  would  em- 
phasize that  progress  for  some  nations 
m  these  flelds  need  not  come  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others.  All  nations  will  benefit 
from  the  right  kind  of  monetary  and 
trade  reform. 

Certainly  the  United  States  has  a  high 
stake  in  such  improvements.  Our  inter- 
national economic  position  has  been 
slowly  deteriorating  now  for  some  time— 
a  condition  which  could  have  dangerous 
implications  for  both  our  influence 
abroad  and  our  prosperity  at  home.  It 
has  been  estimated,  for  example,  that 
full  employment  prosperity  will  depend 
on  the  creation  of  some  20  million  addi- 
tional jobs  In  this  decade.  And  expand- 
ing our  foreign  markets  is  a  most  effec- 
tive way  to  expand  domestic  employment. 
One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  weak- 
ening of  our  international  economic  posi- 
tion is  that  the  ground  rules  for  the  ex- 
change of  goods  and  money  have  forced 
us  to  compete  with  one  hand  tied  behind 
our  back.  One  of  our  most  important  ac- 
complishments In  1971  was  our  progress 
in  changing  tliis  situation. 
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COMPETING   MORE  EFFECTIVELT 

Monetary  and  trade  reforms  are  only 
one  part  of  this  story.  The  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  hold  its  own  in  world 
competition  depends  not  only  on  the  fair- 
ness of  the  rules,  but  also  on  the  com- 
petitiveness of  our  economy.  We  have 
made  great  progress  in  the  last  few 
months  in  improving  the  terms  of  com- 
petition. Nov/  we  must  also  do  all  we  can 
to  strengthen  the  ability  of  our  own  econ- 
omy to  compete. 

We  stand  today  at  a  turning  point  In 
the  history  of  our  country — and  in  the 
history  of  our  planet.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  help  bring  a 
new  economic  order  to  the  world,  an  open 
order  In  which  nations  eagerly  face  out- 
ward to  build  that  network  of  inter- 
dependence which  is  the  best  founda- 
tion for  prosperity  and  for  peace.  But 
we  will  also  be  tempted  in  the  months 
ahead  to  take  the  opposite  coiu-se — to 
withdraw  from  the  world  economically 
as  some  would  have  us  withdraw  politi- 
cally, to  build  an  economic  "Portress 
America"  within  which  our  growing 
weakness  could  be  concealed.  Like  a  child 
who  will  not  go  out  to  play  with  other 
children,  we  would  probably  be  saved  a 
few  minor  bumps  and  bruises  In  the 
short  run  if  we  were  to  adopt  this  course. 
But  in  the  long  run  the  world  would 
surely  pass  us  by. 

I  reject  this  approach.  I  remain  com- 
mitted to  that  open  world  I  discussed  in 
my  Inaugural  address.  That  is  why  I 
have  worked  for  a  more  inviting  climate 
for  America's  economic  activity  abroad. 
That  is  why  I  have  placed  so  niuch  em- 
phasis on  increasing  the  productivity  of 
our  economy  at  home.  And  that  Is  also 
why  I  believe  so  firmly  that  we  must 
stimulate  more  long-range  Investment  In 
our  economy,  find  more  effective  ways  to 
develop  and  use  new  technology,  and  do 
a  better  job  of  training  and  usins  skilled 
manpower. 

An  acute  awareness  of  the  Interna- 
tional economic  challenge  led  to  the  crea- 
tion just  one  year  ago  of  the  Cabinet- 
level  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy.  This  new  Institution  has  helped 
us  to  understand  this  challenge  better 
and  to  respond  to  it  more  effectively. 

As  our  understanding  deepens,  we  will 
discover  additional  ways  of  improving 
our  ability  to  compete.  For  example,  we 
can  enhance  our  competitive  position  by 
moving  to  implement  the  metric  system 
of  measurement,  a  proposal  which  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  presented  in  de- 
tail to  the  Congress  last  year.  And  we 
should  also  be  doing  far  more  to  gain  our 
fair  share  of  the  International  tourism 
market,  now  estimated  at  $17  billion  an- 
nually, one  of  the  largest  factors  In  world 
trade.  A  substantial  part  of  our  balance 
of  payments  deficit  results  from  the  fact 
that  American  tourists  abroad  spend  $2.5 
billion  more  than  foreign  tourists  spend 
in  the  United  States.  We  can  help  correct 
this  situation  by  attracting  more  foreign 
toiu-ists  to  cur  shores — especially  as  we 
enter  our  Bicentennial  era.  I  am  there- 
fore requesting  that  the  budget  for  the 
United  States  Travel  Service  be  nearly 
doubled  in  the  coming  year. 


THE   UNFINISHED  AGENDA 

Our  progress  toward  building  a  new 
economic  order  at  home  and  abroad  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  cooperation 
and  cohesion  of  the  American  people.  I 
am  sure  that  many  Americans  had  mis- 
givings about  one  aspect  or  another  of 
the  new  economic  policies  I  Introduced 
last  summer.  But  most  have  nevertheless 
been  ready  to  accept  this  new  effort  In 
order  to  build  the  broad  support  which 
is  essential  for  effective  change. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  us  to  apply 
this  same  sense  of  realism  and  reason- 
ability  to  other  reform  proposals  which 
have  been  languishing  on  our  domestic 
agenda.  As  was  the  case  with  our  eco- 
nomic policies,  most  Americans  agree 
that  we  need  a  change  in  our  welfare 
system,  in  our  health  strategy,  in  our  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  environment,  in 
the  way  we  finance  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, and  in  the  organization  of  gov- 
ernment at  the  Federal  level.  Most  Amer- 
icans are  not  satisfied  with  the  status 
quo  in  education,  in  transportation,  in 
law  enforcement,  in  drug  control,  in  com- 
munity development.  In  each  of  these 
areas — and  in  others — I  have  put  for- 
ward specific  proposals  which  are  respon- 
sive to  this  deep  desire  for  change. 

And  yet  achieving  change  has  often 
been  difficult.  There  has  been  progress  in 
some  areas,  but  for  the  most  part,  as  a 
nation  we  have  not  shown  the  same  sense 
of  self- discipline  in  our  response  to  social 
challenges  that  we  have  developed  In 
meeting  our  economic  needs.  We  have 
not  been  as  ready  as  we  should  have  been 
to  compromise  our  differences  and  to 
build  a  broad  coalition  for  change.  And 
so  we  often  have  found  ourselves  in  a 
situation  of  stalemate — doing  essentially 
nothing  even  though  most  of  us  agree 
that  nothing  is  the  very  worst  thing  we 
can  do. 

Two  years  ago  this  week,  and  again 
one  year  ago.  my  messages  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  contained  broad  proposals 
for  domestic  reform.  I  am  presenting  a 
number  of  new  proposals  in  this  year's 
message.  But  I  also  call  once  again,  with 
renewed  urgency,  for  action  on  our  un- 
finished agenda. 

WELFARE   REFORM 

The  first  item  of  unfinished  business 
is  welfare  reform. 

Since  I  first  presented  my  proposals  in 
August  of  1969,  some  4  million  additional 
persons  have  been  added  to  our  welfare 
rolls.  The  cost  of  our  old  welfare  system 
has  grown  by  an  additional  $4.2  billion. 
People  have  not  been  moving  as  fast  as 
they  should  from  welfare  rolls  to  pay- 
rolls. Too  much  of  the  traffic  has  been  the 
other  way. 

Our  antiquated  welfare  system  Is  re- 
sponsible for  this  calamity.  Our  new  pro- 
gram of  "workfare"  would  begin  to  end 
it. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  we  need  a  new 
program  which  is  based  on  the  dignity 
of  v/ork,  which  provides  strong  incentives 
for  work,  and  which  includes  for  those 
who  are  able  to  work  an  effective  work 
requirement.  Today,  more  than  ever,  we 
need  a  new  program  which  helps  hold 
families  tc^ether  rather  than  driving 
them  apart,  which  provides  day  care 
services  so  that  low  income  mothers  can 
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trade  dependence  on  government  for  the 
dignity  of  employment,  which  relieves  in- 
tolerable fiscal  pressures  on  State  and  lo- 
cal governments,  and  which  replaces  54 
administrative  systems  with  a  more  effi- 
cient and  reliable  nationwide  approach. 
I  have  now  given  prominent  attention 
to  this  subject  in  three  consecutive  mes- 
sages on  Uie  state  of  the  Union.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  passed  wel- 
fare reform  twice.  Now  that  the  new 
economic  legislation  has  been  passed,  I 
urge  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to 
place  welfare  reform  at  the  top  of  its 
agenda.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  when 
this  Congress  adjourns,  welfare  reform 
will  not  be  an  Item  of  pending  business 
but  an  accomplished  reality. 
REVENUE  sharing:  retukning  power  to  trb 

PEOPLE 

At  the  same  time  that  I  introduced  my 
welfare  proposals  2^/2  years  ago,  I  also 
presented  a  program  for  sharing  Federal 
revenues  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Last  year  I  greatly  expanded  on 
this  concept.  Yet,  despite  undisputed  evi- 
dence of  compelling  needs,  despite  over- 
whelming public  support,  despite  the  en- 
dorsement of  both  major  political  parties 
and  most  of  the  Nation's  Governors  and 
mayors,  and  despite  the  fact  that  most 
other  nations  with  federal  systems  of 
government  already  have  such  a  pro- 
gram, revenue  sharing  still  remains  on 
the  list  of  unfinished  business. 

I  call  again  today  for  the  enactment  of 
revenue  sharing.  Ehiring  its  first  full  year 
of  operation  our  proposed  programs 
would  spend  $17.6  billion,  both  for  gen- 
eral purposes  and  through  six  special 
purpose  programs  for  law  enforcement, 
manpower,  education,  transportation, 
rural  community  development,  and  ur- 
ban community  development. 

As  with  welfare  reform,  the  need  for 
revenue  sharing  becomes  more  acute  as 
time  passes.  The  financial  crisis  of  State 
and  local  government  is  deepening.  The 
pattern  of  breakdown  in  State  and  mu- 
nicipal services  grows  more  threatening. 
Inequitable  tax  pressures  are  moimtlng. 
The  demand  for  more  flexible  and  more 
responsive  government — at  levels  closer 
to  the  problems  and  closer  to  the  peo- 
ple—Is building. 

Revenue  sharing  can  help  us  meet 
these  challenges.  It  can  help  reverse  what 
has  been  the  flow  of  power  and  resources 
toward  Washington  by  sending  power 
and  resources  back  to  the  States,  to  the 
communities,  and  to  the  people.  Revenue 
sharing  can  bring  a  new  sense  of 
accountability,  a  new  burst  of  energy  and 
a  new  spirit  of  creativity  to  our  federal 
system. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  made  revenue 
sharing  its  first  order  of  busmess  in  the 
new  session.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact 
in  tiiis  session,  not  an  empty  program 
which  bears  the  revenue  sharing  label 
while  continuing  the  outworn  system  of 
categorical  grants,  but  a  bold,  compre- 
hensive program  of  gentiine  revenue 
sharing. 

I  also  presented  last  year  a  $100  mil- 
lion program  of  planning  and  manage- 
ment grants  to  help  the  States  and  locali- 
ties do  a  better  job  of  analyzing  their 
problems  and  carrying  out  solutions.  I 


hope  this  program  will  also  be  quickly 
accepted.  For  only  as  State  and  local 
governments  get  a  new  lease  on  life  can 
we  hope  to  bring  government  back  to  the 
people — and  with  it  a  stronger  sense 
that  each  individual  can  be  in  control 
of  his  life,  that  every  person  can  make 
a  difference. 

OVERHAULING  THE  MACHINERY  OP  POVERNMENT: 
EXECUTIVE    REORGANIZATION 

As  we  work  to  make  Sta^e  and  local 
government  more  responsive — and  more 
responsible — let  us  also  seek  these  same 
goals  at  the  Federal  level.  I  again  urge 
the  Congress  to  enact  my  proposals  for 
reorganizing  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Here  again,  support 
from  the  general  public — as  well  as  from 
those  who  have  served  in  the  executive 
branch  imder  several  Presidents — has 
been  most  encouraging.  So  has  the 
success  of  the  important  organizational 
reforms  we  have  already  made.  These 
have  included  a  restructured  Executive 
Office  of  the  President — with  a  new 
Domestic  Council,  a  new  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  other  units; 
reorganized  field  operations  in  Federal 
agencies ;  stronger  mechanisms  for  Inter- 
agency coordination,  such  as  Federal  Re- 
gional Councils;  a  new  United  States 
Postal  Ser\'ice;  and  new  offices  for  such 
purposes  as  protecting  the  environment, 
coordinating  communications  policy, 
helping  the  consumer,  and  stimulating 
voluntary  service.  But  the  centerpiece  of 
our  efforts  to  streamline  the  executive 
branch  still  awaits  approval. 

How  the  government  is  put  together 
often  determines  how  well  the  govern- 
ment can  do  its  job.  Our  Poimdlng  Fath- 
ers understood  this  fact — and  thus  gave 
detailed  attention  to  the  most  precise 
structural  questions.  Since  that  time, 
however,  and  especially  In  recent  dec- 
ades, new  responsibilities  and  new  con- 
stituencies have  caused  the  structure 
they  established  to  expand  enormously — 
and  in  a  piecemeal  and  haphazard 
fashion. 

As  a  result,  our  Federal  Government 
today  Is  too  often  a  sluggish  and  unre- 
sponsive Institution,  imable  to  deliver  a 
dollar's  worth  of  service  for  a  dollar's 
worth  of  taxes. 

My  answer  to  this  problem  Is  to  stream- 
line the  executive  branch  by  reducing 
the  overall  number  of  executive  depart- 
ments and  by  creating  four  new  depart- 
ments in  which  existing  responsibilities 
would  be  refocused  In  a  coherent  and 
comprehensive  way.  The  rationale  which 
I  have  advanced  calls  for  organizing 
these  new  departments  around  the  major 
purposes  of  the  government — by  creat- 
ing a  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
a  Department  of  Human  Resources,  a 
Department  of  Community  Development, 
and  a  Department  of  Economic  Affairs. 
I  have  revised  my  original  plan  so  that 
we  would  not  eliminate  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  but  rather  restructure 
that  Department  so  It  can  focus  more 
effectively  on  the  needs  of  farmers. 

The  Congress  has  recently  reorganized 
its  own  operations,  and  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  has  led  a  major 
effort  to  reform  and  restructure  the  Ju- 
dicial branch.  The  impulse  for  reorga- 
nization is  strong  and  the  need  for  re- 


organization Is  clear.  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  not  let  this  opportunity  for  sweep- 
ing reform  of  the  executive  branch  slip 
away. 

A     NEW    APPROACH    TO    THE    DELIVERY    OF    SOCIAL 
SERVICES 

As  a  further  step  to  put  the  machinery 
of  government  in  proper  working  order, 
I  will  also  propose  new  legislation  to  re- 
form and  rationalize  the  way  in  which 
social  services  are  delivered  to  families 
and  individuals. 

Today  it  often  seems  that  our  service 
programs  are  unresponsive  to  the  recipi- 
ents' needs  and  wasteful  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money.  A  major  reason  Is  their  ex- 
treme fragmentation.  Rather  than  pull- 
ing many  services  together,  our  present 
system  separates  them  into  narrow  and 
rigid  categories.  The  father  of  a  family  is 
helped  by  one  program,  his  daughter  by 
another,  and  his  elderly  parents  by  a 
third.  An  individual  goes  to  one  plswse 
for  nutritional  help,  to  another  for 
health  services,  and  to  still  another  for 
educational  counseling.  A  community 
finds  that  it  cannot  transfer  Federal 
funds  from  one  program  area  to  another 
area  in  which  needs  are  more  pressing. 

Meanwhile,  officials  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment find  themselves  wasting  enor- 
mous amounts  of  time,  energy,  and  the 
taxpayers'  money  untangling  Federal 
red  tape — time  and  energy  and  dollars 
which  could  better  be  spent  in  meeting 
people's  needs. 

We  need  a  new  approach  to  the  de- 
livery of  social  services — one  which  is 
built  aroimd  people  and  not  around  pro- 
grams. We  need  an  approach  which 
treats  a  person  as  a  whole  and  which 
treats  the  family  as  a  unit.  We  need  to 
break  through  rigid  categorical  walls,  to 
open  up  narrow  bureaucratic  compart- 
ments, to  consolidate  and  coordinate  re- 
lated programs  in  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  related  problems. 

The  Allied  Services  Act  which  will  soon 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  offers  one 
set  of  tools  for  carrying  out  that  new 
approach  in  the  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
It  would  strengthen  State  and  local  plan- 
ning and  administrative  capacities,  allow 
for  the  transfer  of  funds  simong  various 
HEW  programs,  and  permit  the  waiver 
of  certain  cumbersome  Federal  require- 
ments. By  streamlining  and  simplifying 
the  delivery  of  services,  it  would  help 
more  people  move  more  rapidly  from 
public  dependency  toward  the  dignity  of 
being  self-sufficient. 

Good  men  and  good  money  can  be 
wasted  on  bad  mechanisms.  By  giving 
those  mechanisms  a  thorough  overhaul, 
we  can  help  to  restore  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  the  capacities  of  their  gov- 
ernment. 

PROTECTING    THE   ENVIRONMENT 

A  central  theme  of  both  my  earlier 
messages  on  the  state  of  the  Union  was 
the  state  of  our  environment — and  the 
importance  of  making  "our  peace  with 
nature."  The  last  few  years  have  been  a 
time  in  which  environmental  values  have 
become  firmly  embedded  in  our  atti- 
tudes— and  in  our  institutions.  At  the 
Federal  level,  we  have  established  a  new 
Environmental  Pi-otection  Agency,  a  new 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and  a 
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new  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  and  we  have  proposed  an 
entire  new  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. New  air  quality  standards  have 
been  set,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the 
air  in  many  cities  is  becoming  less  pol- 
luted. Under  authority  granted  by  the 
Refuse  Act  of  1899,  we  have  instituted 
a  new  permit  program  which,  for  the 
first  time,  allows  the  Federal  Government 
to  inventory  all  significant  industrial 
sources  of  water  pollution  and  to  specify 
required  abatement  actions.  Under  the 
Refuse  Act,  more  than  160  civil  actions 
and  320  criminal  actions  to  stop  water 
pollution  have  been  filed  against  alleged 
polluters  in  the  last  12  months.  Major 
programs  have  also  been  launched  to 
build  new  municipal  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities, to  stop  pollution  from  Federal 
facilities,  to  expand  our  wilderness  areas, 
and  to  leave  a  legacy  of  parks  for  future 
generations.  Our  outlays  for  inner  city 
parks  have  been  significantly  expanded, 
and  62  Federal  tracts  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  States  and  to  local  govern- 
ments for  recreational  uses.  In  the  com- 
ing year.  I  hope  to  transfer  to  local  park 
use  much  more  Federal  land  which  is 
suitable  for  recreation  but  which  is  now 
underutilized.  I  trust  the  Congress  will 
not  delay  this  process. 

The  most  striking  fact  about  environ- 
mental legislation  in  the  early  1970's  is 
how  much  has  been  proposed  and  how 
little  has  been  enacted.  Of  the  major  leg- 
islative proposals  I  made  in  my  special 
me,ssage  to  the  Congress  on  the  environ- 
ment last  winter.  18  are  still  awaiting 
final  action.  They  include  measures  to 
regulate  pesticides  and  toxic  substances, 
to  control  noise  pollution,  to  restrict 
dumping  in  the  oceans,  in  coastal  waters, 
and  in  the  Great  Lakes,  to  create  an  ef- 
fective policy  for  the  use  and  develop- 
ment of  land,  to  regulate  the  siting  of 
power  plants,  to  control  strip  mining,  and 
to  help  achieve  many  other  important 
environmental  goals.  The  unfinished 
agenda  also  includes  our  National  Re- 
source Land  Management  Act,  and  other 
measures  to  improve  environmental  pro- 
tection on  federally  ouTied  lands. 

The  need  for  action  in  these  areas  is 
urgent.  The  forces  which  threaten  our 
environment  will  not  wait  while  we  pro- 
crastinate. Nor  can  we  afford  to  rest  on 
last  year's  agenda  in  the  environmental 
field.  For  as  our  imderstanding  of  these 
problems  increases,  so  must  our  range  of 
responses.  Accordingly,  I  will  soon  be 
sending  to  the  Congress  another  message 
on  the  environment  that  will  present 
further  administrative  and  legislative 
initiatives.  Altogether  our  new  budget 
will  contain  more  than  three  times  as 
much  money  for  environmental  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  year  1973  as  we  spent  in 
fiscal  year  1969.  To  fail  in  meeting  the 
environmental  challenge,  however,  would 
be  even  more  costly. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  put  aside  nar- 
row partisan  perspectives  that  merely 
ask  "whether"  we  should  act  to  protect 
the  environment  and  to  focus  instead  on 
the  more  difficult  question  of  "how"  such 
action  can  most  effectively  be  carried  out. 

ABUNDANT  CLEAN  ENERCT 

In  my  message  to  the  Congress  on 
energy  policy,  last  June.  I  outlined  addi- 


tional steps  relating  to  the  environment 
which  also  merit  renewed  attention.  The 
challenge,  as  I  defined  it,  is  to  produce 
a  sufficient  supply  of  energy  to  fuel  our 
industrial  civilization  and  at  the  same 
time  to  protect  a  beautiful  and  healthy 
envirorunent.  I  am  convinced  that  we  can 
achieve  both  these  goals,  that  we  can  re- 
spect our  good  earth  without  tiuning  our 
back  on  progress. 

In  that  message  last  June,  I  presented 
a  long  list  of  means  for  assuring  an 
ample  supply  of  clean  energy — including 
the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor — 
and  I  again  emphasize  their  importance. 
Because  it  often  takes  several  years  to 
bring  new  technologies  into  use  in  the 
energy  field,  there  is  no  time  for  delay. 
Accordingly,  I  am  including  in  my  new 
budget  increased  funding  for  the  most 
promising  of  these  and  other  clean 
energy  programs.  By  acting  this  year, 
we  can  avoid  having  to  choose  in  some 
future  year  between  too  little  energy 
and  too  much  pollution. 

KErPINC    PEOPLE    HEALTHY 

The  National  Health  Strategy  I  out- 
lined last  February  is  designed  to  achieve 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  Important  goals 
for  the  1970's,  improving  the  quality  and 
availability  of  medical  care,  while  fight- 
ing the  trend  toward  runaway  costs.  Im- 
portant elements  of  that  strategy  have 
already  been  enacted.  The  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Manpower  Training  Act  and 
the  Nurse  Training  Act,  which  I  signed 
on  November  18,  represent  the  most  far- 
reaching  effort  in  our  history  to  increase 
the  supply  of  doctors,  nurses,  dentists 
and  other  health  professionals  and  to 
attract  them  to  areas  which  are  experi- 
encing manpower  shortages.  The  Na- 
tional Cancer  Act,  which  I  signed  on 
December  23,  marked  the  climax  of  a 
year-long  effort  to  step  up  our  campaign 
against  cancer.  During  the  past  year, 
our  cancer  research  budget  ha-s  been  in- 
creased by  $100  million  and  the  full 
weight  of  my  office  has  been  given  to 
our  all-out  war  on  this  disease.  We  have 
also  expanded  the  fight  against  sickle 
cell  anemia  by  an  additional  $5  miUlon. 

I  hope  that  action  on  these  significant 
fronts  during  the  first  session  of  the 
92d  Congress  will  now  be  matched  by 
action  in  other  areas  during  the  second 
session.  The  Health  Maintenance  Or- 
ganization Act.  for  example,  is  an  es- 
sential tool  for  helping  doctors  deliver 
care  more  effectively  and  more  efficient- 
ly with  a  greater  emphasis  on  prevention 
and  early  treatment.  By  working  to  keep 
our  people  healthy  instead  of  treating 
as  only  when  we  are  sick.  Health  Main- 
tenance Organizations  can  do  a  great 
deal  to  help  us  reduce  medical  costs. 

Our  National  Health  Insurance  Part- 
nership legislation  is  also  essential  to 
assure  that  no  American  Is  denied  basic 
medical  care  because  of  inability  to  pay. 
Too  often,  present  health  insurance 
leaves  critical  outpatient  services  un- 
covered, distorting  the  way  in  which 
facilities  are  used.  It  also  fails  to  pro- 
tect adequately  against  catastrophic 
costs  and  to  provide  sufficient  assistance 
for  the  poor.  The  answer  I  have  sug- 
gested is  a  comprehensive  national 
plan — not  one  that  nationalizes  our  pri- 
vate health  Insurance  industry  but  one 


that  corrects  the  weaknesses  in  that  sys- 
tem while  building  on  its  considerable 
strengths. 

A  large  part  of  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  Nation's  expenditures  on  health  in 
recent  years  has  gone  not  to  additional 
services  but  merely  to  meet  price  infla- 
tion. Our  efforts  to  balance  the  growing 
demand  for  care  with  an  increased  sup- 
ply of  services  will  help  to  change  this 
picture.  So  will  that  part  of  our  economic 
program  which  is  designed  to  control 
medical  costs.  I  am  confident  that  with 
the  continued  cooperation  of  those  who 
provide  health  services,  we  will  succeed 
on  this  most  important  battlefront  in 
our  war  against  inflation. 

Our  program  for  the  next  year  will  also 
include  further  funding  Increases  for 
health  research — including  substantial 
new  sums  for  cancer  and  sickle  cell 
anemia — as  well  as  further  increases  for 
medical  schools  and  for  meeting  special 
problems  such  as  drug  addiction  and 
alcoholism.  We  also  plan  to  construct 
new  veterans  hospitals  and  expand  the 
staffs  at  existing  ones. 

In  addition,  we  will  be  giving  increas- 
ed attention  to  the  fight  against  diseases 
of  the  heart,  blood  vessels  and  lungs, 
which  presently  account  for  more  than 
half  of  all  the  deaths  in  this  country.  It 
is  deeply  disturbing  to  realize  that,  large- 
ly because  of  heart  disease,  the  mortal- 
ity rate  for  men  under  the  age  of  55  is 
about  twice  as  great  in  the  United  States 
as  it  is,  for  example,  in  some  Scandina- 
vian countries. 

I  will  shortly  assign  a  panel  of  distin- 
guished experts  to  help  us  determine  why 
heart  disease  is  so  prevalent  and  so  men- 
acing and  what  we  can  do  about  it.  I  will 
also  recommend  an  expanded  budget  for 
the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute. 
The  young  father  struck  down  by  a  heart 
attack  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  produc- 
tive citizen  crippled  by  a  stroke,  an  older 
person  tortured  by  breathing  difficulties 
during  his  later  years — these  are  trage- 
dies which  can  be  reduced  in  number  and 
we  must  do  all  that  is  possible  to  reduce 
them. 

NUTRITION 

One  of  the  critical  areas  in  which  we 
have  worked  to  advance  the  health  of  the 
Nation  is  that  of  combating  himger  and 
improving  nutrition.  With  the  increases 
in  our  new  budget,  expenditures  on  our 
food  stamp  program  will  have  increased 
ninefold  since  1969,  to  the  $2.3  billion 
level.  Spending  on  school  lunches  for 
needy  children  will  have  increased  more 
than  sevenfold,  from  $107  million  in  1969 
to  $770  million  in  1973.  Because  of  new 
regulations  which  will  be  implemented  In 
the  year  ahead,  we  will  be  able  to  in- 
crease fiu-ther  both  the  equity  of  our  food 
stamp  program  and  the  adequacy  of  its 
benefits. 

COPING  WTTH  ACCIDENTS — AND  PREVEMTINO 
THEM 

Last  year,  more  than  115,000  Ameri- 
cans lost  their  lives  in  accidents.  Pour 
hundred  thousand  more  were  perma- 
nently disabled  and  10  million  were  tem- 
porarily disabled.  The  loss  to  our  econ- 
omy from  accidents  last  year  is  estimated 
at  over  $28  billion.  These  are  sad  and 
staggering  figures — especially  since  this 
toll  could  be  greatly  reduced  by  upgrad- 
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ing  our  emergency  medical  services. 
Such  improvement  does  not  even  require 
new  scientific  breakthroughs;  it  only  re- 
quires that  we  apply  our  present  knowl- 
edge more  effectively. 

To  help  in  this  effort,  I  am  directing 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  to  develop  new  ways  of  or- 
ganizing emergency  medical  services  and 
of  providing  care  to  accident  victims.  By 
improving  communication,  transporta- 
tion, and  the  training  of  emergency  per- 
sonnel, we  can  save  many  thousands  of 
lives  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  to 
accidents  and  sudden  illnesses. 

One  of  the  significant  joint  accom- 
plishments of  the  Congress  and  this  ad- 
ministration has  been  a  vigorous  new 
program  to  protect  against  job-related 
accidents  and  illnesses.  Our  occupational 
health  and  safety  program  will  be  fur- 
ther strengthened  in  the  year  ahead — as 
will  our  ongoing  efforts  to  promote  air 
traffic  safety,  boating  safety,  and  safety 
on  the  highways. 

In  the  last  3  years,  the  motor  vehicle 
death  rate  has  fallen  by  13  percent,  but 
we  still  lose  some  50,000  lives  on  our 
highways  each  year — more  than  we  have 
lost  in  combat  in  the  entire  Vietnam  war. 

Fully  one-half  of  these  deaths  were 
directly  linked  to  alcohol.  This  appalling 
reality  is  a  bhght  on  our  entire  Nation — 
and  only  the  active  concern  of  the  entire 
Nation  can  remove  it.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  continue  to  help  all  it  can, 
through  its  efforts  to  promote  highway 
safety  and  automobile  safety,  and 
through  stronger  programs  to  help  the 
problem  drinker. 

yesterday's  goals:   tomorrow's 
accomplishments 

Welfare  reform,  revenue  sharing,  ex- 
ecutive reorganization,  environmental 
protection,  and  the  new  national  health 
strategy — these,  along  with  economic 
improvement,  constituted  the  six  great 
goals  I  emphasized  in  my  last  State  of 
the  Union  address — six  major  compo- 
nents of  a  New  American  Revolution. 
They  remain  six  areas  of  great  concern 
today.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  Con- 
gress, they  can  be  six  areas  of  great 
accomplishment  tomorrow. 

But  the  challenges  we  face  cannot  be 
reduced  to  six  categories.  Our  problems — 
and  our  opportimities — are  manifold, 
and  action  on  many  fronts  is  required. 
It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that  my  State 
of  the  Union  address  this  year  includes 
this  written  message  to  the  Congress. 
For  it  gives  me  the  chance  to  discuss 
more  fully  a  number  of  programs  which 
also  belong  on  our  list  of  highest  priori- 
ties. 

action    for  THE   AGING 

Last  month,  I  joined  with  thousands  of 
delegates  to  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  in  a  personal  commitment  to 
make  1972  a  year  of  action  on  behalf  of 
21  million  older  Americans.  Today  I  call 
on  the  Congress  to  join  me  in  that 
pledge.  For  unless  the  American  dream 
comes  true  for  our  older  generation  it 
cannot  be  complete  for  any  generation. 

We  can  begin  to  make  this  a  year  of 
action  for  the  aging  by  acting  on  a  num- 
ber or  proposals  which  have  been  pend- 
ing  since  1969.  For  older  Americans,  the 
most  significant  of  these  is  the  bill  desig- 


nated H.R.  1.  This  legislation,  which  also 
contains  our  general  welfare  reform 
measures,  would  place  a  national  floor 
under  the  income  of  all  older  Americans, 
guarantee  inflation-proof  social  security 
benefits,  allow  social  security  recipients 
to  earn  more  from  their  own  work,  in- 
crease benefits  for  vwdows,  and  provide  a 
5-percent  across-the-board  increase  in 
social  security.  Altogether,  H.R.  1 — as  it 
now  stands — would  mean  some  $5.5  bil- 
Uon  in  increased  benefits  for  America's 
older  citizens.  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
also  take  this  opportunity  to  eliminate 
the  $5.80  monthly  fee  now  charged  under 
Part  B  of  Medicare — a  step  which  would 
add  an  additional  $1.5  bilUon  to  the  in- 
come of  the  elderly.  These  additions 
would  come  on  top  of  earlier  social  secu- 
rity iiicreases  totaling  some  $3  billion 
over  the  last  3  years. 

A  number  of  newer  proposals  also  de- 
serve approval.  I  am  requesting  that  the 
budget  of  the  Administration  on  Aging 
be  increased  five-fold  over  last  year's  re- 
quest, to  $100  million,  in  part  so  that  we 
can  expand  programs  which  help  older 
citizens  Uve  dignified  lives  in  their  own 
homes.  I  am  recommending  substantially 
larger  budgets  for  those  programs  which 
give  older  Americans  a  better  chance  to 
serve  their  countrymen — Retired  Senior 
Volunteers,  Foster  Grandparents,  and 
others.  And  we  will  also  work  to  ease  the 
burden  of  property  taxes  which  so  many 
older  Americans  find  so  inequitable  and 
so  burdensome.  Other  initiatives,  includ- 
ing proposals  for  extending  and  improv- 
ing the  Older  Americans  Act,  will  be  pre- 
sented as  we  review  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging.  Our  new  Cabinet-level  Domestic 
Coiuicil  Committee  on  Aging  has  these 
recommendations  at  the  top  of  its 
agenda. 

We  will  also  be  following  up  in  1972  on 
one  of  the  most  important  of  our  1971 
initiatives — the  crackdown  on  substand- 
ard nursing  homes.  Our  follow-through 
will  give  special  attention  to  providing 
alternative  arrangements  for  those  who 
are  victimized  by  such  facilities. 

The  legislation  I  have  submitted  to 
provide  greater  financial  security  at  re- 
tirement, both  for  those  now  covered  by 
private  pension  plans  and  those  who  are 
not,  also  merits  prompt  action  by  the 
Congress.  Only  half  the  coimtry's  work 
force  is  now  covered  by  tax  deductible 
private  pensions:  the  other  half  deserve  a 
tax  deduction  for  their  retirement  sav- 
ings too.  Those  who  are  now  covered  by 
pension  plans  deserve  the  assurance 
that  their  plans  are  administered  under 
strict  fiduciary  standards  with  full  dis- 
closure. And  they  should  also  have  the 
security  provided  by  prompt  vesting — the 
assurance  that  even  if  one  leaves  a  given 
job,  he  can  still  receive  the  pension  he 
earned  there  when  he  retires.  The  legis- 
lation I  have  proposed  would  achieve 
these  goals,  and  would  also  raise  the  limit 
on  deductible  pension  savings  for  the 
self-employed. 

The  state  of  our  Union  is  strong  to- 
day because  of  what  older  Americans 
have  so  long  been  giving  to  their  coun- 
try. The  state  of  our  Union  will  be 
stronger  tomorrow  if  we  recognize  how 
much  they  stiU  can  contribute.  The  best 
thing  our  country  can  give  to  its  older 


citizens  is  the  chance  to  be  a  part  of  it, 
the  chance  to  play  a  continuing  role  in 
the  great  American  adventure. 

EQUAL    opportunity    FOR    MINORITIES 

America  cannot  be  at  its  best  as  it 
approaches  its  200th  birthday  unless  all 
Americans  have  the  opportunity  to  be  at 
their  best.  A  free  and  open  American 
society,  one  that  is  true  to  the  ideals  of 
its  founders,  must  give  each  of  its  citizens 
an  equal  chance  at  the  starting  line  and 
an  equal  opportunity  to  go  as  far  and 
as  high  as  his  talents  and  energies  will 
take  him. 

The  Nation  can  be  proud  of  the  prog- 
ress it  has  made  in  assuring  equal  op- 
portunity for  members  of  minority  groups 
in  recent  years.  There  are  many  meas- 
ures of  our  progress. 

Since  1969,  we  have  virtually  elimi- 
nated the  dual  school  system  in  the 
South.  Three  years  ago,  68  percent  of  all 
black  children  in  the  South  were  attend- 
ing all  black  schools;  today  only  9  per- 
cent are  attending  schools  which  are  en- 
tirely black.  Nationally,  the  number  of 
100  percent  minority  schools  has  de- 
creased by  70  percent  during  the  past  3 
years.  To  lurther  expand  educational  op- 
portunity, my  proposed  budget  for  pre- 
dominantly black  colleges  will  exceed 
$200  million  next  year,  more  than  double 
the  level  of  3  years  ago. 

On  the  economic  front,  overall  Fed- 
eral aid  to  minority  business  enterprise 
has  increased  threefold  in  the  last  3 
years,  and  I  will  propose  a  further  in- 
crease of  $90  miUion.  Federal  hiring 
among  minorities  has  been  intensified, 
despite  cutbacks  in  Federal  employment, 
so  that  one-fifth  of  all  Federal  employees 
are  now  members  of  minority  groups. 
Building  on  strong  efforts  such  as  the 
Philadelphia  Plan,  w^e  will  work  harder 
to  ensure  that  Federal  contractors  meet 
fair  hiring  standards.  Compliance  re- 
news will  be  stepped  up  to  a  level  more 
than  300  percent  higher  than  in  1969. 
Our  proposed  budget  for  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  will 
be  up  36  percent  next  year,  while  our 
proposed  budget  for  enforcing  fair  hous- 
ing laws  will  grow  by  20  percent.  I  also 
support  legislation  to  strengthen  the  en- 
forcement powers  of  the  EEOC  by  provid- 
ing the  Commission  with  authority  to 
seek  court  enforcement  of  its  decisions 
and  by  giving  it  jurisdiction  over  the 
hiring  practices  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Overall,  our  proposed  budget  for  civil 
rights  activities  is  up  25  percent  for  next 
year,  an  increase  which  will  give  us  near- 
ly three  times  as  much  money  for  ad- 
vancing civil  rights  as  we  had  3  years 
ago.  We  also  plan  a  42  percent  increase 
in  the  budget  for  the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee on  Opportunities  for  the  Spanish 
Speaking.  And  I  will  propose  that  the 
Congress  extend  the  operations  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  for  another 
5 -year  period. 

SELF-DETERMINATION    FOR    INDIANS 

One  of  the  major  initiatives  in  the 
second  year  of  my  Presidency  was  de- 
signed to  bring  a  new  era  in  which  the 
future  for  American  Indians  is  deter- 
mined by  Indian  acts  and  Indian  de- 
cisions. The  comprehensive  program  I 
put  forward  sought  to  avoid  the  twin 
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dangers  of  paternalism  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  termination  of  trust  responsi- 
bility on  the  other.  Some  parts  of  this 
program  have  now  become  effective,  in- 
cluding a  generous  settlement  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  and  the  return  to 
the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians  of  the  sacred 
lands  around  Blue  Lake.  Construction 
grants  have  been  authorized  to  assist 
the  Navajo  Community  College,  the  first 
Indian-managed  institution  of  higher 
education. 

We  are  also  making  progi-ess  toward 
Indian  self-determination  on  the  admin- 
istrative front.  A  newly  reorganized  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  with  almost  all- 
Indian  leadership,  will  from  now  on  be 
concentrating  its  resources  on  a  program 
of  reservation-by-reservation  develop- 
ment, including  redirection  of  employ- 
ment assistance  to  strengthen  reserva- 
tion economies,  creating  local  Indian 
Action  Teams  for  manpower  training, 
and  increased  contracting  of  education 
and  other  functions  to  Indian  commu- 
nities. 

I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  join  in 
helping  Indians  help  themselves  in  fields 
such  as  health,  education,  the  protection 
of  land  and  water  rights,  and  economic 
development.  We  have  talked  about  in- 
justice to  the  first  Americans  long 
enough.  As  Indian  leaders  themselves 
have  put  it,  the  time  has  come  for  more 
rain  and  less  thunder. 

EQTJAL    RIGHTS    FOR    WOMEN 

Tills  administration  will  also  continue 
its  strong  efforts  to  open  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  women,  recognizing  cleai-ly 
that  women  are  often  denied  such  oppor- 
tunities today.  While  every  woman  may 
not  want  a  career  outside  the  home, 
every  woman  should  have  the  freedom 
to  choose  whatever  career  she  wishes — 
and  an  equal  chance  to  pursue  it. 

We  have  already  moved  vigorously 
against  job  discrimination  based  on  sex 
in  both  the  private  and  public  sectors. 
For  the  first  time,  guidelines  have  been 
issued  to  require  that  Government  con- 
tractors in  the  private  sector  have  action 
plans  for  the  hiring  and  promotion  of 
women.  We  are  committed  to  strong  en- 
forcement of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity for  women  under  Title  VH  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  To  help  cari-y  out  these 
commitments  I  will  propose  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  be  broadened  to 
encompass  sex-based  discrimination. 

Witliin  the  Government,  more  women 
have  been  appointed  to  high  posts  than 
ever  before.  As  the  result  of  my  directives 
issued  in  April  1971,  the  number  of 
women  appointed  to  high-level  Federal 
positions  has  more  than  doubled — and 
the  number  of  women  in  Federal  middle 
management  positions  has  also  increased 
dramatically.  More  women  than  ever  be- 
fore have  been  appointed  to  Presidential 
boards  and  commissions.  Our  vigorous 
program  to  recruit  more  women  for  Fed- 
eral service  will  be  continued  and  in- 
tensified in  the  coming  year. 

OPPORTDNITY    FOR   VnXRANS 

A  grateful  nation  owes  its  servicemen 
and  servicewomen  every  opportunity  it 
can  open  to  them  when  they  return  to 
civilian  life.  The  Nation  may  be  weary 


of  war,  but  we  dare  not  grow  weary  of 
doing  right  by  those  who  have  borne  Its 
heaviest  burdens. 

The  Federal  Govei-nment  is  carrying 
out  this  responsibility  in  many  ways: 
through  the  G.I.  Bill  for  education— 
which  will  spend  2 ','2  times  more  in  1973 
than  in  1969;  through  home  loan  pro- 
grams and  disability  and  pension  bene- 
fits— which  also  have  been  expanded; 
through  better  medical  services  including 
strong  new  dnig  treatment  programs; 
through  its  budget  for  veterans  hospi- 
tals, which  is  already  many  times  the 
1969  level  and  will  be  stepped  up  fur- 
ther next  year. 

We  have  been  particularly  concerned  in 
the  last  3  years  with  the  employment  of 
veterans — who  experience  higher  imem- 
ployment  rates  than  those  who  have  not 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces.  During  this 
past  year  I  announced  a  six-point  na- 
tional program  to  increase  public  aware- 
ness of  this  problem,  to  provide  training 
and  counseling  to  veterans  seeking  jobs 
and  to  help  them  find  employment  oppor- 
tunities. Under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  with  the  help  of  our 
Jobs  for  Veterans  Committee  and  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen,  this  pro- 
gram has  been  moving  forward.  During 
its  first  five  months  of  operation,  122,000 
Vietnam-era  veterans  were  placed  in  jobs 
by  the  Federal-State  Employment  Serv- 
ice and  40,000  were  enrolled  in  job  train- 
ing programs.  During  the  next  six 
months,  we  expect  the  Federal-State  Em- 
ployment Service  to  place  some  200,000 
additional  veterans  in  jobs  and  to  enroll 
nearly  200,000  more  in  manpower  train- 
ing programs. 

But  let  us  never  forget,  in  this  as  in  so 
many  other  areas,  that  the  opportunity 
for  any  individual  to  contribute  fully  to 
his  society  depends  in  the  final  analysis 
on  the  response— in  his  o\tTi  commu- 
nity— of  other  individuals. 

GREATER   ROLE   FOR   AMERICAN   YOtTTH 

Full  participation  and  first  class  citi- 
zenship— these  must  be  our  goals  for 
America's  young  people.  It  was  to  help 
achieve  these  goals  that  I  signed  legisla- 
tion to  lower  the  minimum  voting  age  to 
18  in  June  of  1970,  and  moved  to  secure 
a  court  validation  of  its  constitutionality. 
And  I  took  special  pleasure  a  year  later  in 
witnessing  the  certification  of  the  amend- 
ment which  placed  this  franchise  guar- 
antee in  the  Constitution. 

But  a  voice  at  election  time  alone  is  not 
enough.  Young  people  should  have  a 
hearing  in  government  on  a  day-by-day 
basis.  To  this  end,  and  at  my  direction, 
agencies  throughout  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  stepped  up  their  hiring  of 
young  people  and  have  opened  new  youth 
advisory  channels.  We  have  also  con- 
vened the  first  White  House  Youth  Con- 
ference— a  wide-open  forum  whose  rec- 
ommendations have  been  receiving  a 
thorough  review  by  the  Executive  depart- 
ments. 

Several  other  reforms  also  mean 
greater  freedom  and  opportunity  for 
America's  young  people.  Draft  calls  have 
been  substantially  reduced,  as  a  step  to- 
ward our  target  of  reducing  them  to  zero 
by  mld-1973.  The  lottery  system  and 
other  new  procedures  and  the  contribu- 
tions  of   youth   advisory   councils   and 


younger  members  on  local  boards  have 
made  the  draft  far  more  fair  than  it  was. 
My  educational  reform  proposals  embody 
the  principle  that  no  qualified  student 
who  wants  to  go  to  college  should  be 
barred  by  lack  of  money — a  guarantee 
that  would  open  doors  of  opportimity  for 
many  thousands  of  deserving  yoimg  peo- 
ple. Our  new  career  education  emphasis 
can  also  be  a  significant  springboard  to 
good  jobs  and  rewarding  lives. 

Young  America's  "extra  dimension"  in 
the  sixties  and  seventies  has  been  a  drive 
to  help  the  less  fortimate — an  activist 
idealism  bent  on  making  the  world  a 
better  place  to  live.  Our  new  ACTION 
volimteer  agency,  building  on  the  suc- 
cessful experiences  of  constituent  units 
such  as  the  Peace  Corps  and  Vista,  has 
already  broadened  service  opportimities 
for  the  young — and  more  new  programs 
are  in  prospect.  The  Congress  can  do  its 
part  in  forwarding  this  positive  momen- 
tum by  assuring  that  the  ACTION  pro- 
grams have  sufficient  fimds  to  carry  out 
their  mission. 

THE   AMERICAN    FARMER 

As  we  face  the  challenge  of  competing 
more  effectively  abroad  and  of  producing 
more  efiiciently  at  home,  oiu-  entire  Na- 
tion can  take  the  American  farmer  as  its 
model.  While  the  productivity  of  our  non- 
farm  industries  has  gone  up  60  percent 
during  the  last  20  years,  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity has  gone  up  200  percent,  or 
nearly  3*2  times  as  much.  One  result  has 
been  better  products  and  lower  prices 
for  American  consumers.  Another  is  that 
farmers  have  more  than  held  their  own 
in  international  markets.  Figures  for  the 
last  fiscal  year  show  nearly  a  $900  mil- 
lion surplus  for  commercial  agricultiu^l 
trade. 

The  strength  of  American  agriculture 
is  at  the  heart  of  the  strength  of  America. 
American  farmers  deserve  a  fair  share 
in  the  fruits  of  our  prosperity. 

We  still  have  much  ground  to  cover  be- 
fore we  arrive  at  that  goal — but  we  have 
been  moving  steadily  toward  it.  In  1950 
the  income  of  the  average  farmer  was 
only  58  percent  of  that  of  Ills  non-farm 
counterpart.  Today  that  figure  stands  at 
74  percent — not  nearly  high  enough,  but 
moving  in  the  right  direction. 

Gross  farm  income  reached  a  record 
high  in  1971,  and  for  1972  a  further  in- 
crease of  $2  bilhon  is  predicted.  Because 
of  restraints  on  production  costs,  net 
farm  income  Is  expected  to  rise  in  1972 
by  6.4  percent  or  some  $1  billion.  Average 
income  per  farm  is  expected  to  go  up  8 
percent — to  an  all-time  high — In  the  next 
12  months. 

Still  there  are  very  serious  farm  prob- 
lems— and  we  are  taking  strong  action  to 
meet  them. 

I  promised  3  years  ago  to  end  the  sharp 
skid  in  farm  exports — and  I  have  kept 
that  promise.  In  just  2  years,  farm  ex- 
ports climbed  by  37  percent,  and  last  year 
they  set  an  all-time  record.  Our  ex- 
panded marketing  programs,  the  agree- 
ment to  sell  2  million  tons  of  feed  grains 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  our  massive  aid  to 
South  Asia  under  Public  Law  480,  and 
our  efforts  to  halt  transportation 
strikes — by  doing  all  we  can  under  the 
old  law  and  by  proposing  a  new  and  bet- 
ter one — these  efforts  and  others  are 
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moving  us  toward  our  $10  billion  farm 
export  goal. 

I  have  also  promised  to  expand  domes- 
tic markets,  to  improve  the  management 
of  surpluses,  and  to  help  in  other  ways  to 
raise  the  prices  received  by  farmers.  I 
have  kept  that  promise,  too.  A  surpris- 
ingly large  harvest  drove  com  prices 
down  last  year,  but  they  have  risen 
sharply  since  last  November.  Prices  re- 
ceived by  dairy  farmers,  at  the  highest 
level  in  history  last  year,  will  continue 
strong  in  1972.  Soybean  prices  will  be  at 
their  highest  level  in  two  decades.  Prices 
received  by  farmers  for  hogs,  poultry  and 
eggs  are  all  expected  to  go  higher.  Ex- 
panded Government  purchases  and  other 
assistance  will  also  provide  a  greater 
boost  to  farm  income. 

With  the  close  cooperation  of  the  Con- 
gress, we  have  expanded  the  farmers' 
freedom  and  flexibility  through  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1970.  We  have  strength- 
ened the  Farm  Credit  System  and  sub- 
stantially increased  the  availability  of 
farm  credit.  Programs  for  controlling 
plant  and  animal  disease  and  for  soil  and 
water  conservation  have  also  been  ex- 
panded. All  these  efforts  will  continue,  as 
will  our  efforts  to  improve  the  legal  cli- 
mate for  cooperative  bargaining — an  im- 
portant factor  in  protecting  the  vitality 
of  the  family  farm  and  in  resisting  ex- 
cessive government  management. 

DEVELOPING  RDRAL  AMERICA 

In  my  address  to  the  Congress  at  this 
time  2  years  ago,  I  spoke  of  the  fact  that 
one-third  of  our  counties  had  lost  popu- 
lation in  the  1960's,  that  many  of  our 
nnal  areas  were  slowly  being  emp- 
tied of  their  people  and  their  promise, 
and  that  we  should  work  to  reverse  this 
picture  by  including  rural  America  in  a 
nationwide  program  to  foster  balanced 
growth. 

It  is  striking  to  realize  that  even  if  we 
had  a  population  of  one  billion — nearly 
five  times  the  current  level — our  area  is 
so  great  that  we  would  still  not  be  as 
densely  populated  as  many  European 
nations  are  at  present.  Clearly,  our  prob- 
lems are  not  so  much  those  of  numbers 
as  they  are  of  distribution.  We  must 
work  to  revitalize  the  American  coun- 
tryside. 

We  have  begun  to  make  progress  on 
this  front  in  the  last  3  years.  Rural  hous- 
ing programs  have  been  increased  by 
more  than  450  percent  from  1969  to 
1973.  The  number  of  families  benefiting 
from  rural  water  and  sewer  programs 
is  now  75  percent  greater  than  It  was  in 
1969.  We  have  worked  to  encourp.ge  sen- 
sible growth  patterns  through  the  loca- 
tion of  Federal  facilities.  The  first  bien- 
nial Report  on  National  Growth,  which 
will  be  released  in  the  near  future,  will 
further  describe  these  patterns,  their 
policy  implications,  and  the  many  ways 
we  are  responding  to  this  challenge. 

But  we  must  do  more.  The  Congress 
can  begin  by  passing  my  $1.1  billion  pro- 
pram  of  Special  Revenue  Sharing  for 
Rural  Community  Development.  In  ad- 
dition, I  will  soon  present  a  major  pro- 
posal to  expand  significantly  the  credit 
authorities  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, so  that  this  agency — which 
has  done  so  much  to  help  individual 
farm.ers — can  also  help  spur  commerciai, 


industrial  and  commimity  development 
in  rural  America.  Hopefully,  the  FHA  will 
be  able  to  undertake  tills  work  as  a  part 
of  a  new  Department  of  Community  De- 
velopment. 

In  all  these  ways,  we  can  help  ensure 
that  rural  America  will  be  in  the  ye£;rs 
ahead  what  it  has  been  from  our  Nation's 
beginning — an  area  which  looks  eagerly 
to  the  future  with  a  seme  of  hope  and 
nromi5e. 

A  COIIMITMENT  TO  OUR  CITIES 

Our  commitment  to  balanced  growth 
also  requires  a  commitment  to  our 
cities — to  old  cities  threatened  by  de- 
cay, to  suburbs  now  sprawling  senseless- 
ly because  of  inadequate  planning,  and 
to  new  cities  not  yet  born  but  clearly 
needed  by  our  gi  owing  population.  I  dis- 
cussed these  challenges  in  my  special 
message  to  the  Congress  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Future  in 
the  summer  of  1969 — and  I  have 
often  discussed  them  since.  My  rec- 
ommendations for  transportation,  edu- 
cation, health,  welfare,  revenue  sharing, 
planning  and  management  assistance, 
executive  reorganization,  the  environ- 
ment— especially  the  propused  Land  Use 
Policy  Act — and  my  propo.'^als  in  many 
other  areas  touch  directly  on  community 
development. 

One  of  the  keys  to  better  cities  is  bet- 
ter coordination  of  these  many  com- 
ponents. Two  of  my  pending  proposals  go 
straight  to  the  heart  of  tliis  challenge 
The  first,  a  new  Department  of  Commu- 
nity Development,  would  provide  a  single 
p.oint  of  focus  for  our  strategy  for 
growth.  The  second.  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  for  Urban  Community  Develop- 
ment, would  remove  the  rigidities  of 
categorical  project  grants  which  now  do 
.«o  much  to  fragment  planning,  delay  ac- 
tion, and  discourage  local  responsibility. 
My  new  budget  proposes  a  $300  million 
Increase  over  the  full  year  level  which 
we  proposed  for  this  program  a  year  ago. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  has  been  workinfe  to 
foster  orderly  growth  in  our  cities  in  a 
number  of  additional  ways.  A  Planned 
Variation  concept  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Model  Cities  program  which 
gives  localities  more  control  over  their 
own  future.  HUD's  own  programs  have 
been  considerably  decentralized.  The 
New  Communities  Program  hsis  moved 
forward  and  seven  projects  have  received 
final  approval.  The  Department's  efforts 
to  expand  mortgage  capital,  to  more  than 
double  the  level  of  subsidized  housing, 
and  to  encourage  new  and  more  efficient 
building  techniques  through  programs 
like  Operation  Breakthrough  have  all 
contributed  to  our  record  level  of  hous- 
ing starts.  Still  more  can  be  done  if  the 
Congress  enacts  the  administration's 
Housing  Consolidation  and  Simplifica- 
tion Act,  proposed  in  1970. 

The  Federal  Government  is  only  one  of 
many  influences  on  development  patterns 
across  our  land.  Nevertheless,  Its  in- 
fluence Is  considerable.  We  must  do  all 
we  can  to  see  that  its  Influence  is  good. 

IMPROVING  TRANSPORTATION 

Although  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress  have  been  led  by  different  par- 
ties during  the  last  3  years,  we  have  coop- 


erated with  particular  effectiveness  in 
the  field  of  transportation.  Together  we 
have  shaped  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1970 — a  12-year, 
SlO  billion  effort  to  expand  and  improve 
our  common  carriers  and  thus  make  our 
cities  more  livable.  We  have  brought  into 
effect  a  lO-ycar  $3  billion  ship  construc- 
tion program  as  well  as  increased  re- 
search efforts  and  a  modified  program  of 
operating  subsidies  to  revamp  our  mer- 
chant marine.  We  have  accelerated  §£»■ 
forts  to  improve  air  travel  under  the  new 
Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  and  have 
been  working  in  fresh  ways  to  save  and 
improve  our  railway  passenger  service. 
Great  progress  has  also  been  made  in 
promoting  transportation  safety  and  we 
have  moved  effectively  against  cargo 
thefts  and  skyjacking. 

I  hope  tliis  strong  record  wUl  be  even 
stronger  by  the  time  the  92nd  Congress 
adjourns.  I  hope  that  our  Special  Reve- 
nue Sharing  program  for  transportation 
wiU  by  then  be  a  reality— so  tliat  cities 
and  States  can  make  better  long-range 
plans  with  greater  freedom  to  achieve 
their  own  proper  balance  among  the 
many  modes  of  transportation.  I  hope, 
too,  that  our  recommendations  for  re- 
vitalizing surface  freight  transportation 
will  by  then  be  accepted,  including  meas- 
uies  both  to  modernize  railway  equip- 
ment and  operations  and  to  update  regu- 
latory practices.  By  encouraging  com- 
petition, fiexibility  and  efficiency  among 
freight  carriers,  these  steps  could  save 
the  American  people  billions  of  dollars  in 
freight  costs  eveiy  year,  helping  to  curb 
inflation,  expand  employment  and  im- 
prove our  balance  of  trade. 

One  of  our  most  damaging  and  per- 
plexing economic  problems  is  that  of 
massive  and  prolonged  transportation 
Ktril:es.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  public 
should  be  the  helpless  victim  of  such 
strikes— but  this  is  frequently  what  hap- 
pens. The  dock  strike,  for  example,  has 
been  extremely  costly  for  the  American 
people,  particularlj-  for  the  farmer  for 
whom  a  whole  year's  income  can  hinge 
on  how  jironiptly  he  can  move  his  goods. 
Last  year's  railroad  strike  also  dealt  a 
severe  blow  to  our  economy. 

Both  of  these  emergencies  could  have 
been  met  far  more  effectively  if  the  Con- 
gress had  enacted  my  Emergency  Public 
Interest  Protection  Act,  which  I  pro- 
posed in  February  of  1970.  By  passing 
this  legislation  in  this  session,  the  Con- 
gress can  give  us  the  permanent  machin- 
ery so  badly  needed  for  resolving  future 
disputes. 

Historically,  our  transportation  systems 
have  provided  the  cutting  edge  for  our 
development.  Now,  to  keep  our  countrj* 
from  falling  behind  the  times,  we  must 
keep  well  ahead  of  events  in  our  trans- 
portation planning.  This  is  why  we  are 
placing  more  emphasis  and  spending 
moie  money  this  year  on  transportation 
research  and  development.  For  this 
reason,  too,  I  will  propose  a  65  percent 
increase — to  the  $1  billion  level — in  our 
budget  for  mass  transportation.  Highway 
building  has  been  our  first  priority — and 
our  greatest  success  story — in  the  past 
two  decades.  Now  we  must  write  a  similar 
success  story  for  mass  transportation  in 
the  1970's. 
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PEACE   AT   home:    FIGHTING   CKIMX 

Our  quest  for  peace  abroad  over  the 
last  3  years  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
intensive  quest  for  peace  at  home.  And 
our  success  in  stabilizing  developments 
on  the  international  scene  has  been 
matched  by  a  growing  sense  of  stability 
in  America.  Civil  disorders  no  longer 
engulf  our  cities.  Colleges  and  universi- 
ties have  again  become  places  of  learn- 
ing. And  while  crime  is  still  increasing, 
the  rate  of  increase  has  slowed  to  a  5- 
year  low.  In  the  one  city  for  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  special  re- 
sponsibility— Washington,  D.C. — the  pic- 
ture is  even  brighter,  for  here  serious 
crime  actually  fell  by  13  percent  in  the 
last  year.  Washington  was  one  of  the  52 
major  cities  which  recorded  a  net  reduc- 
tion in  crime  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
1971,  compared  to  23  major  cities  which 
made  comparable  progress  a  year  earlier. 

This  encouraging  begimiing  is  not 
something  that  has  just  happened  by 
itself— I  believe  it  results  directly  from 
strong  new  crime  fighting  efforts  by  this 
administration,  by  the  Congress,  and  by 
State  and  local  governments. 

Federal  expenditures  on  crime  have  in- 
creased 200  percent  since  1969  and  we 
are  proposing  another  18  percent  in- 
crease in  our  new  budget.  The  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  Reform  Act,  and  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970  have 
all  provided  new  instruments  for  this  im- 
portant battle.  So  has  our  effort  to  ex- 
pand the  Federal  strike  force  program 
as  a  weapon  against  organized  crime. 
Late  last  year,  we  held  the  first  National 
Conference  on  Corrections — and  we  will 
continue  to  move  forward  in  this  most 
critical  field.  I  will  also  propose  legisla- 
tion to  improve  our  juvenile  delinquency 
prevention  programs.  And  I  again  urge 
action  on  my  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
proposal  for  law  enforcement. 

By  continuing  our  stepped  up  assist- 
ance to  local  law  enforcement  authorities 
through  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  by  continuing  to  press 
for  improved  courts  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions, by  continuing  our  intensified 
war  on  drug  abuse,  and  by  continuing  to 
give  vigorous  support  to  the  principles  of 
order  and  respect  for  law,  I  believe  that 
what  has  been  achieved  in  the  Nation's 
capital  can  be  achieved  in  a  growing 
number  of  other  commimities  through- 
out the  Nation. 

COMBATING    DRUG    ABUSE 

A  problem  of  modem  life  which  is  of 
deepest  concern  to  most  Americans — and 
of  particular  anguish  to  many — is  that  of 
drug  abuse.  For  increasing  dependence 
on  drugs  will  surely  sap  our  Nation's 
strength  and  destroy  our  Nation's  char- 
acter. 

Meeting  this  challenge  is  not  a  task 
for  government  alone.  I  have  been  heart- 
ened by  the  efforts  of  millions  of  indi- 
vidual Americans  from  all  walks  of  life 
who  are  trying  to  communicate  across  the 
barriers  created  by  drug  use.  to  reach  out 
with  compassion  to  those  who  have  be- 
come drug  dependent.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  continue  to  lead  in  this 
effort.  The  last  3  years  have  seen  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  600  percent  in  Federal 
expenditures  for  treatment  and  rehabili- 


tation and  an  increase  of  more  than  500 
percent  in  program  levels  for  research, 
education  and  training.  I  will  propose 
further  substantial  increases  for  these 
programs  in  the  coming  year. 

In  order  to  develop  a  national  strategy 
for  this  effort  and  to  coordinate  activi- 
ties wliich  are  spread  through  nine  Fed- 
eral agencies,  I  asked  Congress  last  June 
to  creater  a  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  I  also  established 
an  interim  Office  by  Executive  order,  and 
that  unit  is  beginning  to  have  an  impact. 
But  now  we  must  have  both  the  legisla- 
tive authority  and  the  funds  1  requested 
if  this  Office  is  to  move  ahead  with  its 
critical  mission. 

On  another  front,  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  press  for  a  strong  col- 
lective effort  by  nations  throughout  the 
world  to  eliminate  drugs  at  their  source. 
And  we  will  intensify  the  world-wide  at- 
tack on  drug  smugglers  and  all  who  pro- 
tect them.  The  Cabinet  Committee  on 
International  Narcotics  Control — which 
I  created  last  September — is  coordinat- 
ing our  diplomatic  and  law  enforcement 
efforts  in  this  area. 

We  will  also  step  up  our  program  to 
curb  illicit  drug  traffic  at  our  borders 
and  within  our  country.  Over  the  last 
3  years  Federal  expenditures  for  this 
work  have  more  than  doubled,  and  I 
will  propose  a  further  funding  increase 
next  year.  In  addition,  I  will  soon  initiate 
a  major  new  program  to  drive  drug 
traffickers  and  pushers  off  the  streets  of 
America.  This  program  will  be  built 
around  a  nationwide  network  of  investi- 
gative and  prosecutive  units,  utilizing 
special  grand  juries  established  under 
the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970, 
to  assist  State  and  local  agencies  in  de- 
tecting, ar/esting,  and  convicting  those 
who  would  profit  from  the  misery  of 
others. 

STRENGTHENING    CONSUMER    PROTECTION 

Our  plans  for  1972  include  further 
steps  to  protect  consumers  against  haz- 
ardous food  and  drugs  and  other  dan- 
gerous products.  These  efforts  will  carry 
forward  the  campaign  I  launched  in  1969 
to  establish  a  "Buyer's  Bill  of  Rights" 
and  to  strengthen  consumer  protection. 
As  a  part  of  that  campaign,  we  have  es- 
tablished a  new  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, directed  by  my  Special  Assistant  for 
Consumer  Affairs,  to  give  consumers 
greater  access  to  government,  to  promote 
consumer  education,  to  encourage  volun- 
tary efforts  by  business,  to  work  with 
State  and  local  governments,  and  to  help 
the  Federal  Government  improve  its  con- 
sumer-related activities.  We  have  also 
established  a  new  Consumer  Product 
Information  Coordinating  Center  in  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  help 
us  share  a  wider  range  of  Federal  re- 
search and  buying  expertise  with  the 
public. 

But  many  of  our  plans  in  this  field 
still  await  Congressional  action,  includ- 
ing measures  to  insure  product  safety,  to 
fight  consumer  fraud,  to  require  full 
disclosure  in  warranties  and  guarantees, 
and  to  protect  against  unsafe  medical 
devices. 

REFORMING    AND    RENEWING    EDUCATION 

It  was  nearly  2  years  ago,  in  March  of 
1970,  that  I  pi-esented  my  major  pro- 


posals for  reform  and  renewal  in  educa- 
tion. These  proposals  included  student 
assistance  measures  to  ensure  that  no 
qualified  person  would  be  barred  from 
college  by  a  lack  of  money,  a  National 
Institute  of  Education  to  bring  new  en- 
ergy and  new  direction  to  educational 
research,  and  a  National  Foundation  for 
Higher  Education  to  encourage  irmova- 
tion  in  learning  beyond  high  school. 
These  initiatives  are  still  awaiting  final 
action  by  the  Congress.  They  deserve 
prompt  approval. 

I  would  also  underscore  my  continu- 
ing confidence  that  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  for  Education  can  do  much  to 
strengthen  the  backbone  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  our  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Special  Revenue  Shar- 
ing recognizes  the  Nation's  interest  in 
their  improvement  without  compromis- 
ing the  principle  of  local  control.  I  also 
call  again  for  the  enactment  of  my  $1.5 
billion  program  of  Emergency  School  Aid 
to  help  local  school  districts  desegregate 
wisely  and  well.  This  program  has  twice 
been  approved  by  the  House  and  once 
by  the  Senate  in  different  versions.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  now  send  the  legis- 
lation promptly  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee so  that  an  agreement  can  be 
reached  on  this  important  measure  at  an 
early  date. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  help  local  school 
districts  with  the  problems  incident  to 
desegregation.  We  mfiSt  have  an  end  to 
the  dual  school  system,  as  conscience 
and  the  Constitution  both  require — and 
we  must  also  have  good  schools.  In  this 
connection,  I  repeat  my  own  firm  belief 
that  educational  quality — so  vital  to  the 
future  of  all  of  our  children — is  not  en- 
hanced by  unnecessary  busing  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  achieving  an  arbitrary 
racial  balance. 

FINANCING    OUE    SCHOOLS 

I  particularly  hope  that  1972  will  be 
a  year  in  which  we  resolve  one  of  the 
most  critical  questions  we  face  in  educa- 
tion today:  how  best  to  finance  our 
schools. 

In  recent  years  the  growing  scope 
and  rising  costs  of  education  have  so 
overburdened  local  revenues  that  finan- 
cial crisis  has  become  a  way  of  life  in 
many  school  districts.  As  a  result,  neither 
the  benefits  nor  the  burdens  of  educa- 
tion have  been  equitably  distributed. 

The  brunt  of  the  growing  pressures 
has  fallen  on  the  property  tax — one  of 
the  most  inequitable  and  regressive  of 
all  public  levies.  Property  taxes  in  the 
United  States  represent  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  public  income  than  in  almost 
any  other  nation.  They  have  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  decade  and  have  been 
particularly  burdensome  for  our  lower 
and  middle  income  families  and  for  older 
Americans. 

These  intolerable  pressures — on  the 
property  tax  and  on  our  schools — led  me 
to  establish  the  President's  Commission 
on  School  Finance  in  March  of  1970.  I 
charged  this  Commission  with  the  re- 
sponsibility to  review  comprehensively 
both  the  revenue  needs  and  the  revenue 
resources  of  public  and  non-public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  The 
Commission  will  make  its  final  report  to 
me  in  March. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  Domestic  Coun- 
cil— and  particularly  the  Secretaries  of 
tiie  Treasury  and  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare — have  also  been  studying 
this  difficult  and  tangled  problem.  The 
entire  question  has  been  given  even 
greater  urgency  by  recent  court  decisions 
in  California,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  and 
Texas,  which  have  held  the  conventional 
method  of  financing  schools  through  lo- 
cal property  taxes  discriminatory  and 
unconstitutional.  Similar  court  actions 
are  pending  in  more  than  half  of  our 
States.  While  these  cases  have  not  yet 
been  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
we  cannot  Ignore  the  serious  questions 
tliey  have  raised  for  our  States,  for  our 
local  school  districts,  and  for  the  entire 
Nation. 

The  overhaul  of  school  finance  involves 
two  complex  and  interrelated  sets  of 
problems:  those  concerning  support  of 
the  schools  themselves,  and  also  the  basic 
relationships  of  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments  in  any  program  of  tax  re- 
form. 

We  have  been  developing  a  set  of  com- 
prehensive proposals  to  deal  with  these 
questions.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  we  are  care- 
fully reviewing  the  tax  aspects  of  these 
proposals;  and  I  have  this  week  enlisted 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  in  addressing  the 
intergovernmental  relations  aspects. 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Governors,  State  legisla- 
tors, local  officials  and  private  citizens 
comprise  this  group. 

Later  in  the  year,  after  I  haVe>i:eceived 
the  reports  of  both  the  Presidcnt^^om- 
mis&ion  on  School  Finance  and  the !  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernm^tal 
Relations,  I  shall  make  my  final  recom- 
mendations for  relieving  the  burden  of 
property  taxes  and  providing  both  fair 
and  adequate  financing  for  our  children's 
education — consistent  with  the  principle 
of  preserving  the  control  by  local  school 
boards  over  local  schools. 

A    NEW    EMPHASIS    ON   CAREER    EDUCATION 

Career  Education  is  another  area  of 
major  new  emphasis,  an  emphasis  which 
grows  out  of  my  belief  that  our  schools 
should  be  doing  more  to  build  self- 
reliance  and  self-sufficiency,  to  prepare 
students  for  a  productive  and  fulfilling 
life.  Too  often,  this  has  not  been  happen- 
ing. Too  many  of  our  students,  from  all 
income  groups,  have  been  "tmning  off" 
or  'tuning  out"  on  their  educational  ex- 
periences. And — whether  they  drop  out 
of  school  or  proceed  on  to  college — too 
many  young  people  find  themselves  un- 
motivated and  ill  equipped  for  a  reward- 
ing social  role.  Many  other  Americans, 
who  have  already  entered  the  world  of 
work,  find  that  they  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  jobs  but  feel  that  it  is  too  late  to 
change  directions,  that  they  already  are 
"locked  in." 

One  reason  for  this  situation  is  the 
inflexibility  of  our  educational  system, 
including  the  fact  that  it  so  rigidly  sepa- 
rates academic  and  vocational  curricula. 
Too  often  vocational  education  is  fool- 
ishly stigmatized  as  being  less  desirable 
than  academic  preparation.  And  too 
often  the  academic  curriculum  offers 
very  little  preparation  for  viable  careers. 
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Most  students  are  unable  to  combine  the 
most  valuable  features  of  both  vocational 
and  academic  education;  once  they  have 
chosen  one  curriculum,  it  is  difficult  to 
move  to  the  other. 

The  present  approach  serves  the  best 
interests  of  neither  our  students  nor  our 
society.  The  unhappy  result  is  high  num- 
bers of  able  people  who  are  unemployed, 
underemployed,  or  unhappily  employed 
on  the  one  hand — while  many  challeng- 
ing jobs  go  begging  on  the  other. 

We  need  a  new  approach,  and  I  believe 
the  best  new  approach  is  to  strengthen 
Career  Education. 

Career  Education  provides  people  of 
all  ages  with  broader  exposure  to  and 
better  preparation  for  the  world  of  work. 
It  not  only  helps  the  young,  but  also  pro- 
vides adults  with  an  opportunity  to  adapt 
their  skills  to  changing  needs,  changing 
technology,  and  their  own  changing  in- 
terests. It  would  not  prematurely  force 
an  individual  into  a  specific  area  of  work 
but  would  expand  his  ability  to  choose 
wisely  from  a  wider  range  of  options. 
Neither  would  it  result  in  a  slighting  of 
academic  preparation,  which  would  re- 
main a  central  part  of  the  educational 
blend. 

Career  Education  is  not  a  single  spe- 
cific program.  It  is  more  usefully  thought 
of  as  a  goal — and  one  that  we  can  pur- 
sue through  many  methods.  What  we 
need  today  is  a  nationwide  search  for 
such  methods — a  search  which  involves 
every  area  of  education  and  every  level 
of  government.  To  help  spark  this  ven- 
ture, I  will  propose  an  intensified  Federal 
effort  to  develop  model  programs  wliich 
apply  and  test  the  best  ideas  in  this  field. 

There  is  no  more  disconcerting  waste 
than  the  waste  of  human  potential.  And 
there  is  no  better  investment  than  an 
investment  in  hiunan  fulfillment.  Career 
Education  can  help  make  education  and 
training  more  meaningful  for  the  stu- 
dent, more  rewarding  for  the  teacher, 
more  available  to  the  adult,  more  rele- 
vant for  the  disadvantaged,  and  more 
productive  for  our  country. 

MANPOWEB   PROGRAMS:    TAPPING   ODB  FULL 
POTENTIAL 

Our  trillion  dollar  economy  rests  in 
the  final  analysis  on  our  88  million  mem- 
ber labor  force.  How  well  that  force  is 
used  today,  how  well  that  force  is  pre- 
pared for  tomorrow — these  are  central 
questions  for  our  country. 

They  are  particularly  important  ques- 
tions in  a  time  of  stiff  economic  chal- 
lenge and  burgeoning  economic  oppor- 
tunity. At  such  a  time,  we  must  find  bet- 
ter ways  to  tap  the  full  potential  of  every 
citizen. 

This  means  doing  all  we  can  to  open 
new  education  and  employment  opportu- 
nities for  members  of  minority  groups. 
It  means  a  stronger  effort  to  help  the 
veteran  find  useful  and  satisfying  work 
and  to  tap  the  enormous  talents  of  the 
elderly.  It  means  helping  women — in 
whatever  role  they  choose — to  realize 
their  full  potential.  It  also  means  caring 
for  the  imemployed — sustaining  them, 
retraining  them  and  helping  them  find 
new  employment. 

This  administration  has  grappled  di- 
rectly with  these  assignments.  We  began 
by  completely  revamping  the  Manpower 


Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Labor.  We  have  expanded  our  manpower 
programs  to  record  levels.  We  proposed — 
and  the  Congress  enacted — a  massive  re- 
form of  unemployment  insurance,  adding 
9  million  workers  to  the  system  and  ex- 
panding the  size  and  duration  of  benefits. 
We  Instituted  a  Job  Bank  to  match  jobs 
with  available  workers.  The  efforts  of 
the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  to 
train  and  hire  the  hard-core  unemployed 
were  given  a  new  nationwide  focus.  That 
organization  has  also  joined  with  our 
Jobs  for  Veterans  program  in  finding  em- 
ployment for  returning  servicemen.  We 
have  worked  to  open  more  jobs  for 
women.  Through  the  Philadelphia  Plan 
and  other  actions,  we  have  expanded 
equal  opportunity  in  employment  for 
members  of  minority  groups.  Summer 
jobs  for  disadvantaged  youths  went  up 
by  one-third  last  summer.  And  on  July  12 
of  last  year  I  signed  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971,  providing  more 
than  130,000  jobs  in  the  public  sector. 

In  the  manpower  field,  as  in  others, 
there  is  also  an  important  unfinished 
agenda.  At  the  top  of  this  list  is  my  Spe- 
cial Revenue  Sharing  program  for  man- 
power— a  bill  which  would  provide  more 
Federal  dollars  for  manpower  training 
wliile  increasing  substantially  the  impact 
of  each  dollar  by  allowing  States  and 
cities  to  tailor  training  to  local  labor 
conditions.  My  welfare  reform  proposals 
are  also  pertinent  in  this  context,  since 
they  are  built  aroimd  the  goal  of  mov- 
ing people  from  welfare  rolls  to  pay- 
rolls. To  help  in  this  effort,  H  Jl.  1  would 
provide  transitional  opportimities  in 
community  service  employment  for  an- 
other 200,000  persons.  The  Career  Educa- 
tion program  can  also  have  an  impor- 
tant long-range  infiuence  on  the  way  we 
use  our  manpower.  And  so  can  a  major 
new  thrust  which  I  am  annoimcing  today 
to  stimulate  more  imaginative  use  of 
America's  great  strength  in  science  and 
technology. 

MARSHALLING  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

As  we  work  to  build  a  more  productive, 
more  competitive,  more  prosperous 
America,  we  will  do  well  to  remember  the 
keys  to  our  progress  in  the  past.  There 
have  been  many,  including  the  com- 
petitive nature  of  our  free  enterprise 
system;  the  energy  of  our  working  men 
and  women;  and  the  abundant  gifts  of 
nature.  One  other  quality  which  has  al- 
ways been  a  key  to  progress  is  our  spe- 
cial bent  for  technology,  our  singular 
ability  to  harness  the  discoveries  of 
science  in  the  service  of  man. 

At  least  from  the  time  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  American  ingenuity  has  en- 
joyed a  wide  international  reputation. 
We  have  been  known  as  a  people  who 
could  "build  a  better  mousetrap" — and 
this  capacity  has  been  one  important 
reason  for  both  our  domestic  prosperity 
and  our  international  strength. 

In  recent  years,  America  has  focused 
a  large  share  of  its  technological  energy 
on  projects  for  defense  and  for  space. 
These  projects  have  had  great  value. 
Defense  technology  has  helped  us  pre- 
serve our  freedwn  and  protect  the  peace. 
Space  technology  hsis  enabled  us  to 
share  unparalleled  adventures  and  to 
lift  our  sights  beyond  earth's  bounds. 
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The  daily  life  of  the  average  man  has 
also  been  improved  by  much  of  our  de- 
fense and  space  research — for  example, 
by  work  on  radar,  jet  engines,  nuclear 
reactors,  communications  and  weather 
satellites,  and  computers.  Defense  and 
space  projects  have  also  enabled  us  to 
build  and  maintain  om-  general  tech- 
nological capacity,  which — as  a  result — 
can  now  be  more  readily  applied  to 
civilian  purposes. 

America  must  continue  with  strong 
and  sensible  programs  of  research  and 
development  for  defense  and  for  space. 
I  have  felt  for  some  time,  however,  that 
we  should  also  be  doing  more  to  apply 
our  scientific  and  technological  genius 
directly  to  domestic  opportunities.  To- 
ward this  end,  I  have  already  increased 
our  civilian  research  and  development 
budget  by  more  than  40  percent  since 
1969  and  have  directed  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  this  area. 

I  have  also  reoriented  our  space  pro- 
gram so  that  it  will  have  even  greater 
domestic  benefits.  As  a  part  of  this  ef- 
fort, I  recently  announced  support  for 
the  development  of  a  new  earth  orbital 
vehicle  that  promises  to  introduce  a  new 
era  in  space  research.  This  vehicle,  the 
space  shuttle,  is  one  that  can  be  recov- 
ered and  used  again  and  again,  lowering 
significantly  both  the  cost  and  the  risk 
of  space  operations.  The  space  shuttle 
would  also  open  new  opportunity  in  fields 
such  as  weather  forecasting,  domestic 
and  international  communications,  the 
monitoring  of  natural  resources,  and  air 
trcifiSc  safety. 

The  space  shuttle  is  a  wi^e  national  in- 
vestment. I  urge  the  Congress  to  approve 
this  plan  so  that  we  can  realize  these 
substantial  economies  and  these  substan- 
tial benefits. 

Over  the  last  several  months,  this  ad- 
ministration has  imdertaken  a  major  re- 
view of  both  the  problems  and  the  op- 
portunities for  American  technology. 
Leading  scientists  and  researchers  from 
our  universities  and  from  industry  have 
contributed  to  this  study.  One  impor- 
tant conclusion  we  have  reached  is  that 
much  more  needs  to  be  known  about  the 
process  of  stimulating  and  applying  re- 
.scarch  and  development.  In  some  cases, 
for  example,  the  barriers  to  progress  are 
financial.  In  others  they  are  technical.  In 
still  other  instances,  customs,  habits, 
laws,  and  regulations  are  the  chief  ob- 
stacles. We  need  to  learn  more  about 
all  these  considerations — and  we  intend 
to  do  so.  One  immediate  step  in  this  ef- 
fort will  be  the  White  House  Conference 
on  the  Industrial  World  Ahead  which 
will  convene  next  month  and  will  de- 
vote considerable  attention  to  research 
and  development  questions. 

But  while  our  knowledge  in  thi.'s  field 
is  still  modest,  there  are  nevertheless  a 
number  of  important  new  steps  which  we 
can  take  at  this  time.  I  will  soon  present 
specific  recommendations  for  such  steps 
in  a  special  message  to  the  Congress. 
Among  these  proposals  will  be  an  in- 
crease next  year  of  $700  million  in  civil- 
ian research  and  development  spending, 
a  15  percent  Increase  over  last  year's  level 
and  a  65  percent  increase  over  1969.  We 
will  place  new  emphasis  on  cooperation 


with  private  research  and  development, 
including  new  experimental  programs 
for  cost  sharing  and  for  technology 
transfers  from  the  public  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Our  program  will  include 
special  incentive  for  smaller  high  tech- 
nology firms,  which  have  an  excellent 
record  of  cost  effectiveness. 

In  addition,  our  Federal  agencies 
which  are  liighly  oriented  toward  tech- 
nology— such  as  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration — will 
work  more  closely  with  agencies  which 
have  a  primary  social  mission.  For  ex- 
ample, our  outstanding  capabilities  in 
space  technology  should  be  used  to  help 
the  Department  of  Transportation  de- 
velop better  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems. As  has  been  said  so  often  in  the 
last  2  years,  a  nation  that  can  send  three 
people  across  240,000  miles  of  space  to 
the  moon  should  also  be  able  to  send 
240,000  people  3  miles  across  a  city  to 
work. 

Finally,  we  will  seek  to  set  clear  and 
intelligent  targets  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, so  that  our  resources  can  be 
focused  on  projects  where  an  extra  ef- 
fort is  most  likely  to  produce  a  break- 
through and  where  the  breakthrough  is 
most  likely  to  make  a  difference  in  our 
lives.  Our  initial  efforts  will  include  new 
or  accelerated  activities  aimed  at: 
— creating  new  sources  of  clean  and 

abundant  energy; 
— developing  safe,  fast,  pollution-free 

transportation; 
— reducing  the  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty from  earthquakes,  hurricanes 
and  other  natural  disasters; 
— developing      effective      emergency 
health   care   systems   wliich   could 
lead  to  the  saving  of  as  many  as 
30,000  lives  each  year; 
— finding  new  ways  to  curb  drug  traffic 

and  rehabilitate  drug  users. 
And  these  are  only  the  beginning. 
I  cannot  predict  exactly  where  each 
of  these  new  thrusts  will  eventually  lead 
us  in  the  years  ahead.  But  I  can  say  with 
assurance  that  the  progiam  I  have  out- 
lined will  open  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  American  workers,  increase 
the  productivity  of  the  American  econ- 
omy, and  expand  foreign  markets  for 
American  goods.  I  can  also  predict  with 
confidence  that  this  program  will  en- 
hance our  standard  of  living  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  lives. 

Science  and  technology  represent  an 
enomious  power  in  our  life — and  a 
unique  opportunity.  It  is  now  for  us  to 
decide  whether  we  will  waste  these  mag- 
nificent energies — or  whether  we  will  use 
them  to  create  a  better  world  for  our- 
selves and  for  our  childi-en. 

A    CROWING    AGENDA    FOR    ACTION 

The  danger  in  presenting  any  substan- 
tial statement  of  concerns  and  requests 
is  that  any  subject  which  is  omitted  from 
the  list  may  for  that  reason  be  regarded 
as  unimportant.  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
vigorously  resist  any  such  suggestions, 
for  there  are  many  other  important  pro- 
posals before  the  House  and  the  Senate 
which  also  deserve  attention  and  en- 
actment. 

I  think,  for  example,  of  our  program 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  addi- 


tion to  proposals  ah-eady  before  the  Con- 
gress, I  will  soon  submit  additional  leg- 
islation outlining  a  special  balanced  pro- 
gram of  physical  and  social  development 
for  the  Nation's  capital  as  part  of  our 
Bicentennial  celebration.  In  this  and 
other  ways,  we  can  make  that  celebra- 
tion both  a  fitting  commemoration  of 
our  revolutionary  origins  and  a  bold  fur- 
ther step  to  fulfill  their  promise. 

I  think,  too,  of  our  program  to  help 
small  businessmen,  of  our  proposals  con- 
cerning communications,  of  our  recom- 
mendations involving  the  construction  of 
public  buildings,  and  of  our  program  for 
the  arts  and  humanities — where  the  pro- 
posed new  budget  is  6  times  the  level  of 
3  years  ago. 

In  all,  some  90  pieces  of  major  legisla- 
tion which  I  have  recommended  to  the 
Congress  still  await  action.  And  that  list 
is  growing  longer.  It  is  now  for  the  Con- 
gress to  decide  whether  this  agenda  rep- 
resents the  begiiming  of  new  progress 
for  America — or  simply  another  false 
start. 

THE    NEED    FOB    REASON    AND    RKALISM 

I  have  covered  many  subjects  in  this 
message.  Clearly,  our  challenges  are 
many  and  complex.  But  that  is  the  way 
tilings  must  be  for  responsible  govern- 
ment in  om-  diverse  and  complicated 
world. 

We  can  choose,  of  com'se,  to  retreat 
from  this  world,  pretending  that  our 
problems  can  be  solved  merely  by  trust- 
ing in  a  new  philosophy,  a  single  per- 
sonality, or  a  simple  formula.  But  such  a 
retreat  can  only  add  to  our  diflQculties 
and  our  disillusion. 

If  we  are  to  be  equal  to  the  complexity 
of  our  times  we  must  learn  to  move  on 
many  fronts  and  to  keep  many  commit- 
ments. We  must  learn  to  reckon  our  suc- 
cess not  by  how  much  we  start  but  by 
how  much  we  finish.  We  must  learn  to 
be  tenacious.  We  must  learn  to  persevere. 

If  we  are  to  master  our  moment,  we 
must  first  be  masters  of  ourselves.  We 
must  respond  to  the  call  which  has  been 
a  central  theme  of  this  message — the  call 
to  reason  and  to  realism. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  complexity 
we  must  also  learn  to  disperse  and  decen- 
tralize power — at  home  and  abroad — al- 
lowing more  people  in  more  places  to  re- 
lease their  creative  energies.  We  must  re- 
member that  the  greatest  resource  for 
good  in  this  world  is  the  power  of  the 
people  themselves — not  moving  in  lock- 
step  to  the  commands  of  the  few — but 
providing  their  own  discipline  and  dis- 
covering their  own  destiny. 

Above  all,  we  must  not  lose  our  capac- 
ity to  dream,  to  see,  amid  the  realities  of 
today,  the  possibilities  for  tomorrow.  And 
then — if  we  believe  in  om-  dreams — we 
also  must  wake  up  and  work  for  them. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  January  20, 1972. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES   ENFORCEMENT    ACT   OF    1971 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (S.  2515)  a  bill  to  further 
promote  equal  employment  opportimities 
for  American  workers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Accord- 
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ing  to  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  797 

Ml .  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  797. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
anieiiament  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  may  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
ill  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  797 

On  page  38,  line  11,  Immediately  after 
■shall",  insert  the  following:  "so  notify  ihe 
General  Counsel  wli.>  may". 

On  page  40,  line  23,  immedlaleiy  after 
"Commission"  Insert  the  following:  "or,  after 
issuance  of  a  complaint,  the  General  Counsel 
upon  approval  of  the  Commission". 

On  page  43,  liJie  15,  immediately  after 
"The"  insert  the  following:  "General  Coun- 
.sel,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the";  im- 
mediately after  "Commission"  Insert  a  com- 
ma; and  .sirilce  out  the  word  "may"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

On  page  43,  line  18,  strike  out  "its"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Commission's". 

On  page  43,  line  20,  strike  out  "its"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Commission's". 

On  page  43,  line  22,  strike  out  "Commis- 
sion" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "General 
Couniel". 

On  page  45,  line  19.  strike  out  "Commis- 
sion" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "General 
Counsel". 

One  page  46,  line  3,  strike  out  "Commis- 
sion" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "General 
Couiisel". 

On  page  46,  line  4,  strike  out  "its"  and 
luseri  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Commission's". 

On  page  46,  line  21,  immediately  after  "the" 
insert  the  following:  "the  General  Counsel, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the";  and  im- 
mediately after  "Commission"  Insert  a  com- 
ma. 

On  page  46,  line  22,  strike  out  "it"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "he". 

On  page  46,  line  23,  strike  out  "its"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Commission's". 

On  page  47,  line  23,  strike  out  "Commis- 
sion" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "General 
Counsel". 

On  page  49,  line  6,  strike  out  "Commis- 
sion" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "General 
Counsel". 

On  page  50,  line  1,  immediately  after  "and 
the"  inser'i,  "General  Counsel,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the";  and  Immediately  after 
"Commission"   Insert   a   comma. 

On  page  50,  line  1.  strike  out  "mav"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

On  page  56.  lines  16  and  17,  strike  out 
"Commission"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"General  Counsel". 

On  page  58,  line  18,  immediately  after 
"and",  insert  the  following:  ",  except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b),". 

On    page    58,    line    22,    immediately    after 

employees",  insert  the  following:   ".  except 

that  regional   directors   of   the   Commission 

shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chiarman  with  the 

concurrence  of  the  General  Counsel.". 

On  page  59,  Immediately  after  line  22.  in- 
sert a  new  subsection  (e)  as  follows: 

"(e)  (1)  Section  705  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  new  subsection 
(b): 

"  '(b)  There  shall  be  a  General  Counsel  of 
the  Commission  appointed  by  the  President, 
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by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  General 
Counsel  shall  have  responsibility  for  the  is- 
suance of  complaints,  the  prosecution  of 
such  complaints  before  the  Commission,  and 
the  conduct  of  litigation  as  provided  in  sec- 
tions 706  and  707  of  this  title.  The  General 
Counsel  shall  have  such  other  duties  as  the 
Conunisslon  may  prescribe  or  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law.  The  General  Counsel  shall  ap- 
point regional  attorneys  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Cliairman,  and  shall  appoint  such  other 
employees  in  the  Office  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  the  General  Counsel's  responsibilities  and 
functions  under  this  title.  In  accordance 
with  tlie  provisions  of  section  554(d)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  no  employee  or  agent 
of  the  Commission  may  engage  In  the  per- 
formance of  prosecutorial  functions  for  the 
Commission  in  a  case  or  any  factually  related 
case,  and  also  participate  or  advise  in  the 
decision,  recommended  decision,  or  Com- 
mission review  of  a  decision,  except  as  a  Wit- 
ness in  public  proceedings.  The  General 
Counsel  of  the  Commission  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  shall  continue  in  such  posi- 
tion and  perform  the  functions  specified  in 
this  subsection  until  a  successor  is  appointed 
and  qualified." 

"(2)  Subsections  (b)  through  (j)  of  sec- 
tion 705  of  such  Act  are  redesignated  as  sub- 
sections (c)   through   (k),  respectively." 

On  page  59,  line  23,  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(f)". 

On  page  60,  line  3,  strike  out  "(f)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(g)". 

On  page  60,  line  7,  strike  out  "(g)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(h)". 

On  page  61,  line  10,  strike  out  "(h)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(i)". 

On  page  61,  following  line  23,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  9(d),  as  follows: 

"(d)  Section  5316  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(131)  General  Counsel  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission." 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  intention  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  debate  on  tlie  amendment. 

PRIVILEGE    OF    THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Richard  D.  Siegel  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
be  permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
duiing  the  debate  on  S.  2515. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  may  be 
recognized  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
opening  remarks  on  the  bill,  and  that 
when  he  has  finished  his  opening  re- 
marks I  be  permitted  to  continue  with 
the  presentation  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  yielding  to  me  so  that  I  may 
make   my   opening   statement   v.ith   re- 


spect to  this  measure,  with  which  I  ha\  e 
been  very  heavily  involved,  as  I  am  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
which  has  reported  the  measure  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  support  S.  2515 
as  reported  out  by  the  Commit  Loe  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  This  is  a  land- 
mark measure,  an  effort  to  bring  up  to 
date  the  historic  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

S.  2515  iii  a  piece  of  mifimshed  nation- 
al business  which  has  been  before  us 
several  times  in  past  years.  A  similar  bill 
passed  the  Senate  during  the  last  Con- 
gress, only  to  die  in  the  IloUiC  Rules 
Committee;  and  in  1966  a  similar  bill 
passed  the  Hou::e  of  Representatives,  only 
to  die  in  the  Senate.  We  are  now,  how- 
ever, finally  at  the  point  where  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  can  both  act  dur- 
ing the  same  Congress,  for  auring  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress  the  House 
passed  an  EEOC  bill.  It  is  now  up  to  the 
Senate  to  act  on  S.  2515  to  set  the  stage 
for  a  conference  report  and  final  enact- 
ment into  law. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  well  known  that 
throughout  my  service  in  the  Senate  I 
have  been  devoted  to  the  issue  of  equal 
opportmiity  and  I  have  stayed  with  that 
interest  in  many  measm'es  and  through 
many  struggles  waged  here  and  outside 
of  this  Chamber.  I  feel  that,  in  a  sense. 
Uiis  bill  is  the  capstone  of  everything  I 
have  done  in  Congress  in  the  civil  rights 
field. 

I  come  lioiu  a  State  which  has  a  num- 
ber of  lai-ge  cities,  particularly  New 
York  City.  I  am  a  slum  child  myself, 
having  been  born  and  raised  in  the  slums 
of  New  York  City.  I  tliink  I  understand 
what  makes  the  members  of  minorities 
and  the  poor,  and  those  who  are  other- 
wise badly  used  in  our  society,  have  a 
failing  of  incentive,  we  hope  that  they 
will  move  forward  into  the  noi-mal  ranks 
of  aspiring  and  effective  American  so- 
ciety and  there  is  nothing  that  i^  more 
important  than  employment  to  achieve 
that  result.  Indeed,  employment  is,  in  my 
judgment,  the  very  key  to  the  whole 
problem  that  v.-e  still  face  in  thLs  coun- 
try, the  most  criticel  kind  of  emergency 
In  respect  of  our  relations  with  minori- 
ties, and  especially  the  black  minority  of 
the  United  States.  The  critical  element, 
whether  we  will  or  will  not  be  successful 
or  v.'hether  our  country  will  be  torn  with 
.strife,  as  it  has  been  in  the  recent  past, 
is  employment. 

A  man  v.ho  has  a  job  and  a  little  money 
in  his  pocket  is  capable  of  evei-ything: 
bettor  housing,  emergence  from  the 
slums,  participation,  better  educational 
opportunity,  a  cessation  of  the  rates  of 
dependence  on  public  agencies,  includ- 
ing bru-shes  with  the  law:  but  a  man 
who  does  not  have  that  kind  of  sub- 
stance and  .status  is  a  man  who  is  not 
only  bereft  but  also  adrift,  and  it  is  the 
root  of  all  our  troubles. 

I  emphasize  this  because  it  is  critically 
imoortant  that  we  understand  the  ambit 
of  this  bill  and  what  it  is  meant  to  do. 
It  .seeks  to  correct  the  major  defects  in 
title  vn  of  the  landmark  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

Its  deflciencie.s   are  lack   of   enforce- 
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menc  power  in  ihe  Equal  Opportunities 
Commission  to  effectuate  the  equal  em- 
ployment guarantees  which  we  gave  in 
title  VII.  Also,  we  seek  to  correct  failure 
of  our  law  to  cover  as  many  employees 
as  it  siiould  in  term.s  of  business  estab- 
lishments and  to  cover  employees  at  tiie 
State  and  local  level,  and,  as  the  bill 
now  reads,  to  centralize  the  administra- 
tion of  pattern  and  practice  and  the  Fed- 
eral contractor  equal  opportunity  pro- 
gram into  EEOC.  I  deal  with  these  now 
briefly,  and  iii  turn. 

ENTOKCEMENT     POWER     fOR     THE     EEOC 

In  title  7  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  the 
Congress  guaranteed  to  every  American 
the  right  to  be  free  from  racial  or  re- 
ligious or  sex  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment. We  also  established  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  to 
administer  the  law  but,  imfortunately, 
as  the  result  of  compromises  necessai-y  to 
overcome  a  filibuster,  we  had  to  agree  to 
strip  the  Commi.s.sion  of  any  effective 
power  to  enforce  the  act. 

The  main  architect  of  the  bill  in  this 
Chamber  was  Senator  Everett  Dirksen  of 
Illinois,  the  minority  leader.  I  believe 
history  will  both  justify  the  compromise 
which  had  to  be  made  and  will  not  be 
unfair  to  Senator  Dirksen.  He  followed 
what  he  thought  were  his  deepest  beliefs. 
Ihe  bill  would  not  have  passed  or  would 
not  have  been  possible  at  all  without 
him.  There  are  many  sections  or  parts  of 
the  bill  which  are  absolutely  critical  to 
the  achievement  of  social  justice  in  the 
United  States  and  adherence  to  the  Con- 
stitution, but,  even  with  respect  to  equal 
employment,  the  door  was  opened,  albeit 
not  as  wide  as  I  should  have  wished. 

So  what  I  say  is  not  in  any  way  dero- 
gating from  the  historic  performance  of 
Senator  Dirksen  in  bringing  about  en- 
actment. I  think  he  was  the  most  impor- 
tant single  personality  who  had  most  to 
do  with  enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  notwithstanding  my  feeling 
that  a  grave  injustice  and  deficiency  re- 
mained with  respect  to  the  enactment  of 
enforcement  machinery  for  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity. 

Under  the  compromise  fashioned  in 
1964  and  embodied  in  present  laU",  if  the 
Commission  is  not  successful  in  inducing 
voluntary  compliance  with  the  act,  it  is 
up  to  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
unlawful  discrimination  to  institute  his 
own  lawsuit  against  the  employer  or 
union  eiiilty  of  violating  tiie  law,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  a  pattern  or  prac- 
tice of  discrimination  exists,  in  which 
case  the  Justice  Department  has  the 
power  to  sue. 

The  purpose  of  S.  2515  is  to  remedy 
this  wide  gap  in  the  Ci\'il  Rights  Act  of 
1964  by  granting  to  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  the 
power  to  issue  administrative  cease-and- 
desist  orders  similar  to  those  issued  by 
other  administrative  agencies,  such  as 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

When  the  1964  act  was  under  consid- 
eration, I  and  a  number  of  other  Sena- 
tors w  ere  convinced  that  a  governmental 
agency  with  some  form  of  enforcement 
power  was  absolutely  necessai-y  to  guar- 
antee the  fulfillment  of  the  basic  rights 
created  by  title  7  of  the  act.  Yet,  we  had 
to  accept  the  emasculation  of  the  Com- 


mission's powers  necessary  to  secure  the 
votes  needed  for  cloture. 

This  is  not  very  new.  We  tried  to  get 
it  done  in  1964.  We  knew  our  experience 
would  be  that  of  deprivation  as  a  result 
of  our  failure  to  have  that  remedy.  As 
I  said,  we  had  to  compromise  in  order  to 
get  a  law.  We  did,  and  I  am  glad  we  did 
it.  I  hope  now,  given  the  opportunity  to 
pass  this  bill,  we  repair  what  was  so  lack- 
ing then. 

Sadly  enough,  experience  under  title 
7  to  date  has  borne  out  our  concerns. 
Conciliation  alone  has  not  succeeded  in 
ending  discriminatory  employment  prac- 
tices, nor  does  it  show  any  reasonable 
promise  of  doing  so. 

The  failure  of  the  conciliation  ap- 
proach was  strongly  emphasized  by 
many  witnesses  who  testified  before  the 
committee,  including  William  H.  Brown 
in,  present  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  failure  of  the  conciliation  ap- 
proach is  summarized  veiy  well  on  page 
5  of  the  committee  report  as  follows: 

The  failure  of  the  voluntary  conciliation 
approacli  is  reflected  In  the  present  EEOC 
workload  statistics  presented  by  Its  Chair- 
man. VVlUlam  H.  Brown,  III.  Since  its  in- 
ception, the  Commission  has  received  81.000 
charges.  Of  this  number,  the  Commission  has 
been  able  to  achieve  a  totally,  or  even  par- 
tially satisfactory  concUlation  In  less  than 
half.  This  means  that  In  a  significant  num- 
ber of  cases  the  aggrieved  Individual  was  not 
able  to  achieve  any  satisfactory  settlement 
of  his  claim  through  the  EEOC,  and  was 
forced  to  either  give  up  his  or  her  claim 
or,  if  the  necessary  funds  and  time  were 
available,  to  pursue  the  case  through  the 
Federal  courts. 

While  the  above-noted  number  of  charges 
Is  disturbing  by  Its  very  size,  It  becomes 
even  more  significant  when  considered  In 
light  of  the  fact  that  each  year  the  number 
of  charges  filed  with  the  Commission  con- 
tinues to  increase.  For  example,  in  FY  1970, 
14,129  charges  were  filed  with  EEOC;  In  FY 
1971,  thl3  number  Increased  to  22,920 
charges;  and  current  estimates  submitted  by 
the  Commission  Indicate  that  more  than  32,- 
000  charges  will  be  filed  this  year.  It  Is  obvi- 
ous that  without  effective  enforcement  pow- 
ers, the  EEOC  will  become  little  more  than 
a  receptacle  for  charges  of  violations  of  Title 
VII,  and  that  an  ever-lncreasUig  number  of 
aggrieved  individuals  will  be  left  without  an 
adequate  remedy  for  violations  which  are 
cleaily  prohibited  by  the  law. 

Another  indication  of  the  need  to  give 
the  Commission  effective  enforcement 
power  is  the  statistical  evidence  of  the 
disparate  employment  situation  faced  by 
women  and  members  of  minority  races 
thioughout  the  Nation.  For  example, 
duiing  1970  the  unemployment  rate  for 
wliites  was  5.4  percent,  while  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  blacks  was  6.3  percent. 
Similarly,  in  196!)  wiaile  the  overall  un- 
employment rate  was  3.5  percent,  un- 
employment for  Spanish-speaking  people 
was  6.0  percent. 

Insofar  as  women  are  concerned,  the 
evidence  indicates  that  despite  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  and  title  7  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  women  are  still  paid  less 
than  men  for  doing  the  same  job.  Thus, 
w  hile  the  median  salary  for  all  scientists 
was  $13,200,  for  women  scientists  it  was 
$10,000. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  title  7  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  has  had  no  ef- 
fect. Some  of  the  successful  lawsuits 
brought  by  private  litigants  and  the  Jus- 


tice Department  under  its  pattern-or- 
practice  authority  have  resulted  in  im- 
portant and  far-reacliing  changes  in  the 
practices  of  the  employers  or  unions  in- 
volved. Equally  important,  the  threat  of 
such  lawsuits  and  the  general  change  in 
social  attitudes  throughout  the  country 
have  resulted  in  the  end  of  many  of  the 
more  blatant  and  overtly  discriminatory 
liiring  practices  which  at  one  time  ex- 
isted throughout  American  industry.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  employment  dis- 
crimination has  ended;  rather,  it  means 
that  in  many  instances  it  has  become 
more  sophisticated  and  subtle.  Indeed, 
inevitably,  as  attention  turns  away  from 
entry  level  jobs  to  the  question  of  promo- 
tions and  highest  management  positions, 
where  judgments  by  necessity  are  much 
more  subjective,  proving  actual  discrim- 
ination becomes  more  and  more  difficult. 

There  is  substantial  agreement  on  the 
need  to  put  teeth  into  title  7  by  granting 
the  Commission  some  sort  of  enforcement 
power.  The  only  issue  really  before  us 
is  what  kind  of  enforcement  power  shall 
it  be. 

Predictions  that  enforcement  power 
will  be  used  as  an  imposition  upon  pri- 
vate business,  to  harass  employers,  and 
so  forth,  are  absolutely  invalid  and  not 
shown  by  experience.  I  was  a  party  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Ives-Quinn  bill  in 
New  York,  the  first  antidiscrimination 
statute  against  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment, in  1945,  when  I  first  got  out 
of  the  Army.  We  heard  the  same  predic- 
tions then — that  there  would  be  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  cases  of  terri- 
ble harassment,  the  inability  of  business 
to  operate  at  all.  and  so  forth,  and  so 
forth.  No  such  thing  happened.  It  is  now 
accepted,  after  26  years,  as  an  absolutely 
fundamental  element  of  the  law  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

So  it  has  been  to  the  extent  of  the  lim- 
ited powers  of  the  commission  under  the 
Federal  law,  and<rwm  be  if  we  give  the 
appropriate  powers  to  the  commission- 
to  wit,  the  cease  and  desist  power. 

APPROPRIATENESS  OP  CEASE-AND-DESIST  POWER 

I  believe  that  the  most  appropriate 
type  of  power  for  the  Commission  is  the 
traditional  cease-and-desist  order  rem- 
edy available  to  other  administrative 
agencies  with  essentially  quasi-judicial 
functions,  such  as  the  NLRB.  This  leads 
me  to  disagree  with  the  administration 
proposal  to  permit  the  Commission  to 
initiate  proceedings  in  the  Federal  dis- 
trict courts,  although  I  recognize  that 
even  that  procedure  would  be  a  great 
step  forward  over  existing  law. 

All  of  the  traditional  arguments  usu- 
ally advanced  to  justify  the  administra- 
tive order  approach  are  fully  applicable 
to  the  EEOC.  Thus,  there  is  clearly  a 
need  for  uniformity  in  decisions  under 
title  7  which  a  single  decisionmaking 
agency  can  much  better  insure — at  least 
until  the  Supreme  Court  decides  a  num- 
ber of  cases — than  the  different  Federal 
courts  can.  There  is  also  a  great  need  for 
expertise  in  Interpreting  and  applying 
the  provisions  of  title  7  which  only  a  spe- 
cialized agency  can  insure.  For  example, 
one  of  the  most  critical  areas  under 
title  7  is  testing  of  applicants  for  em- 
ployment. Whether  or  not  a  given  test  is 
appropriate  in  a  given  case  presents  dif- 
ficult psychological  and  sociological  Is- 
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sues,  as  well  as  difficult  problems  In  the 
analysis  of  job  content  and  personnel 
policy.  The  Commission  has  already  ini- 
tiated important  work  in  this  area,  but 
under  the  administration's  proposal  it 
will  have  to  educate  not  only  itself,  but 
every  Federal  judge  in  the  country  on 
the  proper  resolution  of  these  issues. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  speed  in 
case  handling.  While  it  Is  true  that  the 
Commission  now  has  a  large  backlog  of 
cases,  its  calendar  is  certainly  no  worse 
than  that  in  some  of  our  busier  district 
courts.  The  committee  bill  includes  pro- 
visions encouraging  the  Commission  to 
dispose  of  cases  within  6  months;  that 
figure  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  attained  in 
Federal  district  courts. 

Insofar  as  the  question  of  fairness  is 
concerned,  some  of  those  who  support 
a  court  enforcement  approach  seem  to 
argue  that  the  administrative  process  Is 
somehow  inherently  unfair  and  that  the 
only  way  that  due  process  can  be  ob- 
tained is  through  trials  in  the  district 
courts.  I  cannot  accept  that  premise.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act.  as  well  as  various  specific 
provl.sions  of  S.  2515,  guarantee  proce- 
dural due  process  for  all  parties  to  Com- 
mission proceedings.  Under  the  APA  and 
the  bill,  all  parties  will  have  the  right 
to  be  represented  by  counsel,  to  examine 
and  cross-examine  witnesses,  to  have  a 
hearing  conducted  by  an  independent 
trial  examiner,  et  cetera.  Second,  as 
a  further  safeguard  for  procedural  due 
process,  there  will  shortly  be  offered  an 
amendment,  which  I  understand  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, to  provide  for  an  Independent  gen- 
eral coun-sel.  This  will  serve  to  guarantee 
the  separation  of  prosecutorial  and  de- 
cisional functions  within  the  Commis- 
sion, which  the  APA  requires.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  should  com- 
pletely allay  any  remaining  fears  that 
employers,  or  anyone  else  for  that  mat- 
ter, will  not  receive  the  fullest  possible 
due  pi-ocess  In  proceedings  before  the 
Commission. 

For  these  reasons,  I  support  the  grant- 
ing of  cease-and-desist  power  to  the 
EEOC,  as  S.  2515  does,  and  shall  oppose 
the  amendment  to  permit  direct  court 
enforcement. 

EXPANSION    OF    ""OVERAGE EMPLOYEES   OF   STATE 

AND    LOCAL    GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  address  myself 
briefly  now  to  the  other  desirable  changes 
in  existing  law,  to  •wit,  the  expansion 
of  coverage  to  employers  with  eight  or 
more  employees,  thereby  materially  re- 
ducing the  present  requirement  and 
reaching  more  of  small  business,  which, 
in  fact,  is  somewhat  more  likely,  if  any- 
thing, because  of  the  smallness  of  the  en- 
terprises and  the  lack  of  sophisticated 
personnel  techniques,  to  be  in  danger 
of  discriminating  than  even  larger  busi- 
nesses upon  whom  the  public  eye  is  fixed. 

So  I  am  very  strongly  for  including 
employers  with  eight  or  more  employees, 
and  also  opening  the  law  to  employees 
of  State  and  local  governments  and  edu- 
cational institutions. 

I  have  long  urged  the  coverage  of  em- 
ployees of  State  and  local  governments, 
of  whom  there  are  over  10  million  in 
the  United  States.  The  employment  dis- 


crimination problem  is  especially  acute 
in  areas  where  there  is  heavy  minority 
population.  This  goes  for  law  enforce- 
ment, for  education,  and  for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice. 

Of  all  the  classes  of  employment  which 
should  be  subject  to  title  7  the  most  ob- 
vious, it  seems  to  me,  is  employment  in 
State  and  local  government  which,  under 
the  14th  amendment,  must  be  free  from 
arbitrary  discrimination. 

As  noted  in  the  committee  report  on 
the  bill,  the  employment  discrimination 
problem  is  particularly  acute  in  those 
governmental  activities  which  are  most 
visible  to  the  minority  communities — 
notably  education,  law  enforcement,  and 
the  administration  of  justice — with  the 
result  that  the  credibility  of  GroveiTi- 
ment's  claim  to  exist  "for  all  the  people — 
by  all  the  people"  is  called  into  serious 
question.  This  point  was  made  partic- 
ularly strong  by  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission in  its  1969  report  on  equal  op- 
portunity in  State  and  local  government 
employment.  The  Commission  found  that 
minorities  are  denied  equal  accesr  to 
State  and  local  government  jobs  through 
both  institutional  and  overt  discrimina- 
tory practices.  Perpetuation  of  past  dis- 
criminatory practices  through  de  facto 
segregated  job  ladders,  invalid  selection 
techniques,  and  stereotyped  supervisory 
opinions  as  to  the  capabihties  of  minor- 
ities as  a  class  were  found  to  be  wide- 
spread, and  if  anything  more  pervasive 
than  in  private  employment. 

When  the  special  nature  of  the  State 
and  local  governmental  activity  involved 
is  considered,  the  case  for  ending  this 
kind  of  discrimination  is  even  stronger. 
As  the  Commission  pointed  out  in  the  in- 
troduction to  its  report: 

state  and  local  governments  pre  the  nearly 
constant  companions  of  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  Most  personal  contacts  with 
governments — ^so  routine  as  to  be  taken  for 
granted — are  with  State  or  local  government. 
Policemen,  firemen,  and  garbage  collectors 
are  Included  in  its  work  force.  From  the  time 
a  birth  is  recorded  at  the  city  or  county 
health  department,  to  the  time  a  burial  per- 
mit i.s  Issued  by  the  city  or  county,  the  dally 
activities  of  the  citizen — education,  employ- 
ment, commerce,  recreation — taring  him  Into 
constant  contact  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

The  committee  bill  does  treat  em- 
ployees of  State  and  local  governments 
differently  from  other  employees  in  one 
respect,  however.  Because  of  the  strong 
feelings  which  this  issue  generated  con- 
cerning the  propriety  of  a  Federal  agency 
passing  on  the  conduct  of  State  and  local 
officials,  the  committee  adopted  an 
amendment  under  which  the  Attorney 
General  would  litigate  contested  cases  in 
the  Federal  district  courts  if  conciliation 
by  the  Commission  proved  unsuccessful. 
I  believe  that  in  this  area,  involving  as  it 
may  delicate  problems  of  Federal-State 
relationships,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
judiciary,  rather  than  an  agency  in  the 
executive  branch,  even  though  it  is  in- 
dependent, hear  and  determine  contested 
cases. 

TRANSFER   OF   PATTERN-OR-PRACTICE   SUITS 

The  committee  bill  transfers  the  au- 
thority of  the  Justice  Department  to 
bring  pattern-or-practice  suits  under 
section  707  to  the  EEOC.  As  a  result  of 


an  amendment  which  I  cosponsored  and 
which  was  adopted  by  the  committee, 
however,  there  is  a  2-year  hiatus  during 
which  the  Justice  Department  will  re- 
tain concurrent  juri.sdiction  with  the 
Commission  to  bring  such  suits.  I  believe 
that  retention  of  concurrent  jurisdiction 
for  2  years  is  an  excellent  way  of  in- 
suring that  we  do  not  waste  the  ex- 
tremely valuable  expertise  which  has 
been  gamed  by  Justice  Department  law- 
yers pro.secuting  pattem-or-practice 
suits  during  the  time  it  will  take  the 
Commission  to  tool  up  to  meet  its  new 
responsibilities. 

TRANSFER   OP  OFCC 

The  committee  bill  also  transfers  the 
functions  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance  under  Executive  Order 
11246.  The  Executive  order  deals  with 
nondiscrimination  and  affirmative  action 
requirements  which  must  be  complied 
with  by  Federal  contractors.  It  is  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  program  imder  which  .such 
controversial  directives  as  the  Philadel- 
phia plan  and  Order  No.  4  have  been 
promulgated. 

I  have  had  some  serious  questions  con- 
cerning the  desirability  of  this  particular 
transfer,  at  least  at  this  time,  and  I  am 
reservinfr  my  position  on  any  amendment 
which  I  or  others  may  offer  to  strike  or 
dclny  It.  Some  of  the  reasons  which  have 
caused  ire  to  question  the  desirability  of 
transferring  OFCC  at  this  time  are  as 
follows : 

First,  the  Commission  presently  has  a 
large  backlog  of  cases.  It  is  almost  2  years 
behind  in  processing  its  caseload.  Giving 
the  Commission  enforcement  power  un- 
der title  7  will  further  increase  its  work- 
l■^ad  greatly.  Under  these  circumstances 
would  it  be  appropriate  to  give  the  Com- 
inis.sion  the  added  responsibility  for  en- 
forcement of  Executive  Order  11246  right 
now? 

Second,  the  nature  of  the  Executive 
oi-der  program,  involving  as  it  does  the 
cooperation  cf  every  single  Federal  ex- 
ecutive agency,  requires  that  its  imple- 
mentation come  from  the  highest  level 
of  Government,  that  is.  a  Cabinet  oflBcer. 

Third,  concentration  of  all  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  activity  in  one 
agency  could  make  it  easier  for  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  achievement  of  full 
equality  of  employment  opportunity  in 
America  to  curtail  the  program  through 
a  limitation  on  appropriations. 

Foui'th,  the  problems  of  coordination 
which  existed  among  the  various  Federal 
programs  dealing  with  equal  employment 
opportunity  have  largely  been  solved 
through  the  steps  which  this  administra- 
tion has  taken  to  insure  much  closer 
harmony  among  the  Civil  Rights  DivLsion 
of  the  Justice  Department,  the  OFCC, 
and  the  EEOC.  In  particular,  the  EEOC 
and  the  OFCC  have  entered  into  a  memo- 
randum of  understanding  designed  to 
avoid  overlap,  conflict,  and  duplication 
of  the  kind  which  regrettably  did  exist 
in  prior  years. 

Fifth,  proper  implementation  of  the 
Executive  order  program  requires  a  close 
working  relationship  between  the  Man- 
power Administration — which  is  in  the 
Labor  Department  also — the  contracting 
agencies,  and  the  Federal  contractors, 
for  special  manpower  training  and  edu- 
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cation  programs  are  frequently  an  inte- 
gral part  of  compliance  programs. 

Last,  and  by  no  means  least,  during  the 
past  few  years  under  the  present  admin- 
istration, OFCC  has  gone  to  great  lengths 
to  establish  the  concept  of  affirmative 
action  as  required  under  the  Executive 
order  program  as  something  much  more 
than  just  the  duty  not  to  engage  in  active 
discrimination  in  hiring.  Under  this  con- 
cept of  affirmative  action  OFCC  has  been 
able  to  promulgate  plans,  such  as  the 
Philadelphia  plan,  and  numerous  similar 
plans  in  other  cities  throughout  the 
country,  under  which  contractors  agree 
to  undertake  good  faith  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  utilization  of  minority  group 
employees  and  women  without  reference 
to  whether  they  are  actually  guilty  of 
illegal  discrimination.  Many  Senators 
will  recall  that  in  1969  I  vigorously,  and 
ultimately  successfully  defended  the 
Philadelphia  plan  on  the  Senate  floor. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  legality  of 
the  plan  was  completely  vindicated  by 
the  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
its  decision — Contractors  Association  of 
Eastern  Peyinsylvania  v.  Secretary  of 
Labor.  442  F.  2d  1959  (3d  Cir.  1971). 

Title  7  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  strictly  a  nondis- 
crimination law.  Affirmative  action  may 
be  ordered,  but  only  as  a  remedy  in  a  case 
of  proven  discrimination. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  committee  re- 
port so  states  on  pages  29-30.  the  com- 
mittee does  not  intend,  by  approving  the 
transfer  of  the  functions  of  OFCC  to 
EEOC,  to  alter  in  any  way  the  scope  or 
meaning  of  the  Executive  order  program. 
Thus,  if  this  trarLsfer  were  to  be  made, 
the  same  agency — EEOC — would  be  ad- 
ministering different  standards  under  ti- 
tle 7  and  the  Executive  order.  The  result 
might  be  confusion  in  the  agency  and 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  Federal  con- 
tractors in  dealing  with  the  agency,  or  a 
watering  down  of  the  Executive  order 
program  so  that  it  and  the  title  7  pro- 
gram become  indistinguishable. 

The  reason  I  have  hesitated  thus  far  in 
offering  an  amendment  to  delay  or  strike 
the  transfer  provision  is  that  despite 
some  of  OFCC's  good  initiatives  during 
the  past  3  years,  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
far  from  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  OFCC  has  discharged  its  adminis- 
trative and  management  functions  under 
the  Executive  order  so  far.  While  the  af- 
firmative action  concept  looks  good,  and 
plans  like  the  Philadelphia  plan  also 
promise  a  great  deal,  OFCC  was  unable  to 
supply  to  the  committee  staff  concrete  in- 
formation showing  the  actual  results  of 
some  of  the  programs  they  have  initiated, 
or  that  it  is  actually  applying  the  Execu- 
tive order  in  a  manner  differently  than 
title  7  would  be  applied.  Thus,  when  the 
committee  staff  sought  to  ascertain 
whether  the  allegations  of  "motorcycle 
compliance"  which  have  been  made  by 
some  critics  of  the  Philadelphia  plan  were 
valid,  OFCC  was  unable  to  supply  any  in- 
formation to  show  that  a  substantial 
number  of  the  additional  black  employees 
working  under  Federal  contract  had  not 
simply  been  pulled  off  other  jobs  to  sat- 
isfy the  requirements  of  the  Philadelphia 
plan.  Also.  OFCC  was  unable  to  produce 
accurate  information  dealing  with  the 


number  of  employers  supposedly  "passed 
over"  for  failure  to  submit  acceptable  af- 
firmative action  plans. 

Even  more  serious  than  any  of  OFCC's 
management  deficiencies  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  the  fact  that  during  the  7  years 
the  program  has  been  administered  by 
the  OFCC,  just  one  debarment  order  has 
been  issued  against  a  Federal  contrac- 
tor— with  10  employees.  In  the  face  of 
numerous  court  decisions  in  actions 
brought  by  the  Justice  E>epartment  and 
private  parties  in  which  employers  have 
been  found  guilty  of  discrimination,  and 
the  knowledge  we  all  share  that  employ- 
ment discrimination  is  still  a  fact  in  this 
country,  it  is  almost  beyond  understand- 
ing that  with  that  one  exception,  not  a 
single  debarment  order  has  ever  been  is- 
sued under  the  OFCC  program. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  indeed,  that 
for  whatever  rca.sons,  and  they  are  inex- 
plicable to  ine.  OFCC  has  been  unable 
or  unwilling  to  take  the  actions  necessary 
to  establish  its  credibility  in  effectuating 
an  Executive  order. 

Thus,  one  of  the  matters  I  am  explor- 
ing with  the  Labor  Department  at  this 
time  is  the  possibility  of  obtaining  appro- 
priate assurances  that  the  necessary 
changes  will  be  made  in  OFCC  so  that  if, 
in  fact,  the  transfer  provision  is  stricken 
or  delayed  we  can  be  sure  that  OFCC  will 
more  effectively  administer  the  Executive 
Order  11246. 

I  know  that  organized  labor  is  very 
desirous  of  ha\1ng  the  transfer  made  of 
these  Federal  contractor  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  matters  to  the  Com- 
mission. I  am  very  understanding  of  that, 
and  would  like  to  respond  to  it  if  possible. 
But  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  voice  these 
doubts  to  the  Senate,  so  that  we  mav 
come  to  a  collec  t  ive  decision  upon  it,  and 
within  the  next  few  days  I  shall  hope  to 
propose  to  the  Senate  the  way  in  which 
I  think  this  ought  to  go,  or  to  state  to 
the  Senate  that  I  have  been  persuaded 
and  will  stand  by  the  committee  bill  as 
submitted.  As  I  say,  I  reserve  that 
question. 

To  sum  up.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that 
on  the  basic  provisions  of  this  bill,  to  wit, 
added  enforcement  power  in  the  Com- 
mission of  a  traditional  character,  which 
we  have  given  to  other  commissions,  a 
reduction  of  the  size  of  the  establish- 
ment to  which  the  law  shall  be  appli- 
cable, and  the  bringing  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Commission  of  State  and 
local  employment,  there  is  no  question 
that  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  persuade  the 
Senate  that  this  is  absolutely  essential 
to  complete  the  historic  promise  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  too  long  deferred. 

For  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance.  I  shall  present  my  own  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Senate,  insofar  as 
the  Senate  may  be  interested  in  receiv- 
ing them,  well  before  any  action  is  nec- 
essary on  that  section  of  the  bill. 

Again,  I  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  yield- 
ing, and  I  hope  to  join  him  in  the  amend- 
ment he  intends  to  propose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft>,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  distin- 
guislied  Senator  from  Mai-yland  (Mr. 
Beall>,  and  myself.  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  today  in  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio,  as  one  of 
its  cosponsors,  as  a  result  of  his  inability 
to  be  iiere  because  of  pressing  business  in 
his  home  State. 

This  amendment  would  establish  the 
Office  of  General  Counsel,  under  the 
EEOC,  who  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  for  a  4-year  term.  Under 
existing  law  the  EEOC  has  a  General 
Counsel's  office  but  that  office  is  clearly 
subordinate  to  the  Chairman  and  other 
Commissioners.  We  feel,  however,  that 
since  this  bill,  S.  2515,  is  going  to  turn  the 
EEOC  into  a  body  very  much  like  a  court, 
this  court  should  not  either  exercise  con- 
trol over  its  prosecutors  or  provide  its 
own  prosecutors.  Instead,  the  prosecuting 
arm  of  the  EEOC  should  be  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  judicial  arm.  Hence,  the 
reason  for  our  amendment. 

Our  amendment,  by  setting  up  an  inde- 
pendent General  Counsel's  office,  would 
accomplish  this.  Thus,  the  Commission 
would  not  be  able  to  sit  as  prosecutor, 
judge,  and  jury  combined.  The  prosecut- 
ing attorneys  would  serve  under  an  in- 
dependent, presidentiaily  appointed  gen- 
eral counsel  not  tied  to  the  rest  of  the 
agency.  This  would  free  the  Commission 
members  to  concentrate  on  their  work  of 
hearing  cases  brought  before  them,  much 
as  judges  would  do  in  a  regular  court. 
The  General  Coimsel  and  his  staff  at- 
torneys would  issue  complaints,  prosecute 
those  complaints  before  the  Commission, 
and  conduct  litigation  both  on  individual 
cases  and  the  "pattern  and  practice" 
type  of  suits.  When  we  separate  the  pros- 
ecuting function  from  the  EEOC's  judi- 
cial function  in  this  way.  we  are  safe- 
guarding due  process  of  law  before  the 
EEOC  for  all  parties  concerned. 

While  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  does  require  as  a  general  policy  that 
these  functions  shall  be  separate  witliin 
a  particular  agency,  our  amendment 
underscores  this  in  the  case  of  the  EEOC 
as  a  matter  of  congressional  intent. 

Under  S.  2515,  the  EEOC  would  take  on 
powers  similar  to  those  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  It  is  significant, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  since  1947  had  an 
independent  General  Counsel's  office  as 
an  entity  separate  from  the  Board  itself. 
Congress  decided,  in  the  case  of  the 
NLRB,  that  that  Board  had  sufficient 
power  in  its  own  right  without  also  being 
in  control  of  the  prosecuting  arm.  This 
is  the  way  I  feel  about  the  new  EEOC 
that  we  are  chartering  in  S.  2515.  As  we 
increase  the  powers  of  this  agency,  and 
with  good  reason  for  doing  so,  neverthe- 
less we  should  clearly  observe  the  tradi- 
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tional  "separation  of  powers"  doctrine 
that  has  always  operated  to  protect  all 
citizens  from  the  abuse  of  Government 
power. 

In  order  to  explain  in  laymen's  terms 
exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  I  should 
say,  first  of  all,  that  this  bill,  S.  2515,  at- 
tempts to  expedite  the  cases  brought  to 
the  EEOC  by  citizens  who  feel  they  have 
been  discriminated  against  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  in  their  search  for  em- 
ployment. 

The  bill,  S.  2515,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  said  yesterday 
and  my  colleague  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  said  today,  gives  enforcement 
powers  to  the  EEOC,  namely  the  power 
to  hear  complaints  and  issue  cease-and- 
desist  orders.  These  orders  are  review- 
able by  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals,  so 
we  have  in  effect  provided  proceedings 
witliin  the  EEOC  at  the  trial  level,  in- 
stead of  holding  these  trials  in  the  Fed- 
eral district  courts.  After  EEOC  hears  the 
case  and  issues  an  order,  it  is  still  sub- 
ject to  review  by  a  court  of  appeals  and 
then  the  Supreme  Court.  So  we  still  have 
three  distinct  steps  in  resolving  equal 
employment  opportunities  cases. 

Because  the  bill  Is  substituting  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Com- 
mission as  a  hearing  body  for  the  district 
court,  our  amendment  is  intended  to 
provide  the  normal  safeguards  found  in 
a  court  of  law.  Our  amendment  under- 
scores that  the  EEOC  prosecutor  shall 
be  separate  and  independent  from  the 
EEOC  judge  and  the  jurj'.  The  judge  and 
the  jury  in  this  case  will  be  the  members 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission. 

But  under  our  amendment,  the  prose- 
cutor, a  General  Counsel  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  will  be  directly 
responsible  to  the  President,  and  will  be 
.separate  and  independent  from  the 
judge  and  the  jury,  or  the  EEOC  Com- 
mi,s.sion.  So  that  by  the  amendment  we 
are  offering  today,  we  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  even  though  we  are  substitut- 
ing w  hat  we  believe  is  a  fast,  a  fair,  and  a 
more  efficient  procedure — the  EEOC 
hearing  procedure — for  the  logjammed 
Federal  courts,  with  their  lengthy  delays 
and  great  time  consuming  judicial  pro- 
cesses, this  will  provide  due  process  of 
law  because  the  prosecutor  and  the  judge 
are  two  distinct  entities.  So  that  this 
amendment,  in  a  nutshell,  would  simply 
provide  that  the  prosecutor  and  the 
judge  shall  not  be  the  same  person, 
shall  not  be  in  the  same  line  of  com- 
mand, and  shall  not  be  responsible  to 
the  same  people. 

This  amendment  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  right  to  name  an  independent 
EEOC  General  Counsel  who  would  report 
solely  to  him.  It  would  be  his  duty  and 
his  function  to  decide  what  cases  to 
prosecute  and  what  cases  not  to  pro- 
secute from  the  cases  presented  tc  him 
where  injustice  is  alleged  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  creed,  or  sex.  This  would 
assure  that  once  the  prosecutor  makes 
the  decision  to  prosecute  on  the  basis  of 
discrimination,  the  judge  and  the  jury 
in  this  case  would  be  separate  and  dis- 
tinct and  will  be,  in  effect,  the  new  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Commission. 


I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  insure 
that  the  new  and  hopefully  faster,  more 
efficient  system  in  S.  2515  will  operate 
justly  toward  all  Americans.  Our  amend- 
ment will  protect  the  parties  on  both 
sides  of  the  dispute  and  assure  that  the 
prosecutor  and  the  judge  come  from  two 
different  appointment  procedures  and 
have  two  different  responsibilities.  In 
this  case  the  prosecutor  goes  directly  to 
the  President  himself  for  his  appoint- 
ment, and  for  advice  and  con.sent  of  the 
Senate. 

This  is  a  fair  amendment.  It  is  in  keep- 
ing with  our  Nation's  judicial  history, 
judicial  customs  and  our  judicial  system. 
It  makes  crystal  clpar  the  fact  that  we 
are  trjing  to  achieve,  by  this  bill,  and 
this  amendment,  a  fast,  efficient,  and  fair 
way  to  determine  where  alleged  injus- 
tices exist  in  our  society  and  to  provide 
a  way  whereby,  once  proven  to  exist, 
they  can  be  decided  expeditiou.sly  so  that 
the  people  most  involved  will  know  they 
can  get  a  quick  and  fair  hearing,  for 
"justice   delayed   is  justice  denied." 

I  urge,  Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  giving  to  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  Commission  un- 
der our  bill  a  new,  independent  General 
Counsel's  Office. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrell).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
want  to  state  that,  as  manager  of  the 
bill,  I  am  in  agreement  with  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  and  fully  explained  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  It  will 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
substance  of  this  legislation.  It  certainly 
meets  many  of  the  anxieties  felt  about 
the  bill  as  it  now-  exists. 

This  amendment  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  General  Counsel's  Office 
in  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  which,  though  a  part  of  the 
Commission  and  empowered  to  act  in  its 
name,  is  to  be  independent  of  its  con- 
trol. The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
to  insure  that  the  prosecutorial  and  de- 
cisional functions  of  the  Commission  will 
be  firmly  separated  and  to  eliminate 
any  lingering  notion  that  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  involved  in  a  conflict  of 
acting  as  prosecutor  and  judge. 

Under  the  scheme  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  the  Commission  was  estab- 
lished as  an  investigative  body  to  facili- 
tate a  statutory  scheme  emphasizing 
voluntary  compliance  through  the  proc- 
esses of  conference,  conciliation,  and 
persuasion.  To  this  end  the  Commission 
was  empowered,  after  investigation,  to 
determine  only  whether  reasonable  cause 
existed  to  believe  that  an  employer,  em- 
ployment agency,  or  labor  organization 
had  violated  the  act.  In  essence,  then,  the 
Commission's  primary  present  func- 
tion— deciding  whether  to  proceed  on 
charges  filed  by  aggrieved  persons  or  in- 
dividual Commissioners — has  been  whol- 
ly prosecutorial  in  nature.  Likewise,  the 
Commission's  function  in  administering 
the  day-to-day  work  of  its  component 
sections  has  involved  the  Commissioners, 
particularly  the  chaiiTnan,  deeply  in  in- 
vestigation, conciliation,  case  handling. 


and  even  litigation  in  title  VII  cases  be- 
fore the  district  courts. 

The  bill  under  consideration  vests  the 
Commission  with  extensive  quasi- judi- 
cial powers  similar  to  those  possessed  by 
many  other  administrative  agencies, 
such  as  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Commission  and  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Tliis  amendment 
would  reorganize  the  Commission  along 
the  lines  of  the  NLRB  which  has  an  in- 
dependent office  of  General  Counsel  cre- 
ated bv  Congress  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

The  Commission's  present  organiza- 
tion is  devoted  entirely  to  investigation 
and  other  prosecutorial  functions.  The 
preparation  of  reasonable  cause  decisions 
is  closely  tied  to  the  work  of  investigative 
officials,  who  prepare  draft  decisions  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Commission  in 
many  instances.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
the  Commission  to  abandon  all  its  cur- 
rent practices  and  procedures  immedi- 
ately: to  suddenly  drop  the  reins  of  its 
present  prosecutorial  functions  and 
withdraw  to  a  purely  decisional  role  as 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  re- 
quires. Indeed,  the  several  functions  of 
the  Commission  have  become  so  com- 
mingled under  present  law  that  excep- 
tional measures  are  necessary  to  assure 
that  a  firm  dividing  line  is  drawn  be- 
tween the  Commission's  pro.secutorial 
and  decisional  functions  in  the  future. 

While  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act  would  mandate  the  separation  of 
functions  in  anv  event,  one  way  to  ac- 
complish this  goal  is  to  draw  upon  the 
time-tested  experience  of  the  NLRB  and 
establish  an  independent  General  Coun- 
sel to  exercise  authority,  on  behalf  of 
the  Commission,  over  the  issuance  of 
complaints,  conciliation  efforts,  and  pro- 
secution of  complaints  before  the  Com- 
mission and  litigation  in  the  courts. 

Moreover,  vesting  an  independent 
General  Coimsel  with  these  powers  will 
free  the  Commission  from  many  of  its 
administrative  chores,  thus  enabling  it 
to  devote  its  time  to  quasi-judicial  duties. 
The  task  of  formulatinp  policy,  of  course, 
would  be  left  to  the  Commission. 

The  amendment  assures  charging  par- 
ties of  expert  representation  before  the 
Commission  because  the  charge  will  be 
prosecuted  by  attorneys  in  the  General 
Counsel's  Office  instead  of  by  appointed 
counsel. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  amend- 
ment contains  a  significant  check  on  the 
powers  of  the  General  Counsel  in  respect 
to  the  issuance  of  complaints.  If  he  de- 
cides not  to  process  a  charge  of  its  con- 
clusion, the  charging  party  may  nonethe- 
less file  an  action  in  the  appropriate 
di.strict  court  seeking  relief  on  his  own 
behalf. 

Therefore,  this  amendment  would  ac- 
complish the  coal  of  insuring  that  sepa- 
ration of  powers  basic  fairness  requires.  It 
would  facihtate  the  Commission's  work 
in  eradicating  employment  discrimina- 
ton  by  enhancing  public  confidence  in 
the  fairness  of  its  procedures.  It  will  also 
permit  the  Commission  to  devote  its  time 
to  its  qua.si-judicial  duties.  At  the  same 
time  the  integrity  of  the  Commission  is 
protected  by  it^  retention  of  its  central 
policymaking  role.  And,  finally,  minority 
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group  members  are  assured  of  com- 
petent representation  by  employees  of 
the  General  Counsel's  Office,  yet  they  are 
also  protected  against  an  undue  concen- 
tration of  power  over  the  complaint 
process  in  the  General  Counsel  by  the 
ability  to  seek  judicial  relief  when  he  re- 
fuses to  act. 

SIMMARY     OP     AMENDMENT 

The  amendment  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  President  of  the  Com- 
mission's General  Counsel  for  a  4-year 
term.  It  gives  the  General  Counsel  re- 
sponsibility over  the  Commission's  main 
prosecutorial  functions:  Issuance  of 
complaints,  their  prosecution  before  the 
Commission,  and  conduct  of  all  litigation 
in  the  Federal  courts  as  well  as  other 
duties  the  Commission  prescribes  or  the 
law  provides.  It  does  not  give  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  authority  over  the  investi- 
pation  of  charges,  the  efiforts  of  the 
Commission  to  achieve  voluntary  con- 
ciliation with  respondents,  except  after 
a  complaint  has  been  issued,  and  super- 
vision over  Commission  personnel  except 
for  the  appointment  of  Regional  Attor- 
neys and  concurrence  in  the  Chairman's 
appointment  of  Regional  Directors. 

Furthermore,  it  contains  the  key 
language  of  section  5(c)  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  which  prohibits 
the  same  agency  personnel  engaged  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  case  or  any  similar 
case  from  having  anything  to  do  with 
the  decision  in  such  case  or  cases.  The 
amendment  also  provides  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  General  Counsel  or  Act- 
ing General  Counsel  In  that  position 
after  enactment  of  this  bill  until  a  new 
appointee  can  take  over.  This  will  main- 
tain some  continuity  in  this  important 
position. 

RATIONALE  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
ensure  fundamental  fairness  for  re- 
spondents, integrity  of  the  Commission's 
decisions,  and  confidence  In  the  eyes  of 
the  public  regarding  such  decisions.  This 
is  accomplished  by  the  separation  of 
functions  that  I  have  here  described. 

The  appointment  of  the  General 
Counsel  by  the  President  guarantees 
that  he  will  not  be  the  pawn  of  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  his  prosecu- 
torial responsibilities.  Those  functions 
which  are  strictly  prosecutional  are,  ac- 
cordingly, made  the  responsibility  of  the 
General  Counsel.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  evil  to  be  guarded 
against  is  the  contaimination  of  the 
judicial  function  by  the  prosecutorial 
one.  This  would  occur  only  when  the 
same  persons  are  actually  engaged  in 
both  functions. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  avoid  the  crea- 
tion of  a  two-headed  agency  with  dual 
authority  to  make  policy.  Therefore, 
supervision  and  authority  of  agency  per- 
sonnel remains  under  the  Chairman, 
with  the  exception  of  the  appointment  of 
Regional  Attorneys,  so  that  Commission 
policy  will  be  effectively  carried  out.  The 
exception  as  well  as  the  requirement 
that  the  General  Counsel  concur  in  the 
appointment  of  the  Regional  Directors  is 
to  better  enable  the  General  Counsel  to 
carry  out  his  prosecutorial  responsibil- 
ities in  the  field.  The  Commission  and  not 


the  General  Counsel  oversees  the  concila- 
tion  endeavors  under  the  bill.  Since  fun- 
damental policy  decisions  may  be  made 
at  this  juncture,  the  Commission  should 
be  responsible  for  the  conciliation  en- 
deavors. The  General  Counsel  may,  how- 
ever, after  a  complaint  has  been  issued, 
engage  in  conciliation  attempts — like 
any  lawyer — in  performance  of  his  prose- 
cutorial duties.  Any  agreement  he  may 
reach  must  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission before  it  has  any  effect.  In  this 
way  the  Commission  exercises  control 
over  the  policy  regarding  conciliation 
agreements.  Likewise,  investigations  are 
left  under  the  supervision  of  the  Com- 
sion  so  that  the  Commission  will  be 
the  responsible  party  for  the  initial 
contact  made  with  a  respondent  in  the 
field  as  well  as  for  the  manner,  timing, 
and  conduct  of  the  investigation  as  well 
as  of  the  investigators. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  at  the  out- 
set, I  am  in  agreement  with  the  amend- 
ment. The  proposed  change  in  the  bill, 
in  my  judgment,  is  an  improvement  in 
the  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
committee. 

Two  years  ago  when  basically  the  same 
measure  was  before  the  Senate,  I  stood  in 
the  same  position.  An  amendment  with 
reference  to  General  Counsel  was  offered, 
and  again  I  indicated  support.  That 
amendment  was  agreed  to.  And  we  are 
in  just  about  the  same  situation  as  this 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  this  year. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  do  I  un- 
derstand the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  to  state  that  he  is  going  to  recom- 
mend the  acceptance  of  this  amendment 
to  set  up  a  General  Council  for  the 
EEOC? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  the  absence  of  the 
amendment,  who  would  do  the  legal  work 
for  the  Commission? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  General  Counsel. 
It  is  not  set  up  in  a  procedural  way  under 
the  bill  with  what  wo  call  an  independent 
General  Counsel.  There  is  General  Coun- 
sel, and  under  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  the  functions  must  be  sep- 
arated. The  pending  amendment,  I  think, 
could  be  accurately  described  as  formal- 
izing the  separation  of  functions  other- 
wise required  under  the  law. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  other  words,  without 
the  pending  amendment,  the  General 
Coimsel  for  the  Commission  would  do  the 
legal  work  for  the  Commission;  and, 
with  the  pending  amendment,  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Commission  would  do 
the  legal  work  for  the  Commission. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Without,  again,  the 
precision  of  stating  the  separation  of 
functions  that  this  amendment  does 
achieve. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  How  does  it  separate  the 
functions?  Just  how  does  the  amend- 
ment separate  the  functions? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Under  its  provisions, 
the  President  appoints  an  independent 
General  Counsel. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  but  who  makes  the 
policy?  Will  not  the  Commission  continue 
to  make  the  policy? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  depends  on  what 
policy  the  Senator  is  inquiring  about. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  General  Counsel  is 
not  to  be  a  policymaking  official,  is  he? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Could  I  in  part  reply 
with  a  question?  Would  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  believe  it  to  be  a  policy 
decision  when  the  General  Counsel 
makes  a  decision  to  prosecute  a  com- 
plaint? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  what  I  am  trying 
to  find  out. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  that  is  a  policy  de- 
cision, that  is  what  the  General  Counsel 
does.  He  makes  the  decision  to  prosecute 
the  complaint. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Then  he  becomes,  in  effect, 
the  Commission;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  No.  It  is  just  the  op- 
posite. He  becomes  the  prosecutor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  in 
whom  the  policymaking  power  reposes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  policy  decision  to 
bring  the  charges,  to  prosecute,  is  made 
by  the  General  Coimsel.  The  General 
Counsel  makes  that  policy  decision. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  General  Counsel 
would  file  any  such  proceeding  in  the 
name  of  the  Commission;  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Wn.TJAMS.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. Insofar  as  the  nomenclature  is  con- 
cerned, the  answer  would  be  "yes." 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see 
just  what  change  has  been  wrought  here 
except  that  the  administration  would  ap- 
point a  General  Counsel  under  the  terms 
of  the  pending  amendment.  Who  would 
appoint  the  General  Counsel  without  the 
pending  amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  General  Counsel, 
without  the  pending  amendment,  would 
be  appointed  by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So,  the  only  change  then 
is  as  to  who  appoints  the  General  Coun- 
sel. 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  No;  the  answer  to 
that  question  is  "no."  The  bill  provides 
on  page  38: 

The  commission  shall  Issue  and  cause  to 
be  served  ujjon  any  respondent  ...  a  com- 
plaint .  .  . 

The  pending  amendment  provides  a 
change  in  the  bill  to  read  "the  General 
Counsel  may  issue  and  cause  to  be 
served." 

This  is  a  clear  distinction. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  He  would  issue  it  In  the 
name  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  is  his  decision.  He 
can  make  it  or  not,  but  it  is  the  General 
Counsel's  decision. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Are  not  the  complaints 
filed  with  the  Commission,  or  are  they 
filed  with  the  General  Counsel? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  original  charges 
go  to  the  Commission.  Their  responsi- 
bility is  to  investigate  and,  again,  try  to 
conciliate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  After  that  investigation, 
would  they  then  make  their  investiga- 
tion available  to  the  General  Counsel  so 
that  he  could  determine  whether  a  com- 
plaint should  be  filed,  or  would  the  Com- 
mission tell  the  General  Counsel  to  file 
it? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Commission  sub- 
mits to  the  General  Counsel  its  work, 
whereupon  the  General  Counsel  would 
decide  whether  he  will  prosecute  the 
charges. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Then,  the  initiation  of  the 
prosecution  would  continue  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commission,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  No. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  understood  the  Senator 
to  say  the  complaint  is  filed  with  the 
Commission,  which  then  makes  the  in- 
vestigation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  prosecution  would 
be  ill  the  hands  of  the  General  Counsel. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  who  makes  the  inves- 
tigation to  turn  it  over  to  him? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Commission. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Who,  then,  directs  the 
work  of  the  Greneral  Counsel?  Would  the 
Commission  have  any  control  over  the 
General  Counsel? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  the  whole 
point.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  asked  it 
exactly  that  way.  That  is  why  the 
amendment  is  being  offered,  to  give  this 
■prosecutorial"  function  an  independ- 
ence within  the  law. 

In  other  words,  the  question  and  this 
response  clearly  establishes  that  inde- 
pendent General  Counsel,  so  that  the 
judge  and  the  prosecutor  are  clearly  sep- 
arate and  distinct.  I  think  that  would 
happen  at  any  rate,  as  a  matter  of  legal 
guidance  under  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act.  But  I  am  liappy  this  is  being 
offered  to  make  it  crystal  clear. 

It  is  not  my  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment is  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  has  been  debated  very  effectively 
and  completely  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

I  believe  that  this  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  fortified  the 
support  for  this  independent  General 
Counsel  to  handle  the  prosecution  of 
these  charges. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  what  I  am  trying 
to  ascertain.  Is  he,  in  fact,  independent? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  think  has  been  established. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  he  have  the  right 
to  refuse  to  prosecute  on  a  matter  turned 
over  to  him  by  the  Commission? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes.  Exactly. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Commission  makes 
the  investigation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Complaints  are  filed  with 
it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  the  General  Counsel, 
if  he  saw  fit — in  other  words,  he,  in 
effect,  would  be  a  grand  jury.  Is  that 
correct?  He  would  determine  whether  to 
go  on  with  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  has  been  so  long 
since  I  practiced  law,  but  I  would  say 
there  is  an  analogy  here — something  in 
the  nature  of  the  General  Counsel  and 
the  U.S.  attorney. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So  the  Senator  would  take 
it  that  he  would  serve  in  the  capacity 
of  a  grand  jury? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Well,  would  it  not  be 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  U.S.  attorney 
taking  a  matter  to  the  grand  jury?  Then, 
of  course,  the  U.S.  attorney  does  take  it 
before  the  district  court. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  it  be  the  duty  of 
the  Commission  to  turn  every  single  com- 


plaint and  investigation  over  to  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  for  determination  as  to 
whether  discrimination  existed,  or  would 
the  Commission  have  the  authority  at 
some  stage  of  the  proceeding  to  say  that 
there  had  been  no  discrimination  and, 
therefore,  that  there  is  nothing  to  lay  be- 
fore the  General  Counsel? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Commission  does 
not  have  to  take  every  charge  and  in- 
vestigate it  and  refer  it  to  the  General 
Counsel.  The  answer  to  that  question  is 
no.  It  has  its  discretion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Commission,  then, 
would  still  continue  to  have  discretion, 
after  having  made  its  investigation,  to 
determine  whether  there  had  been  dis- 
crimination; they  would  then  have  dis- 
cretion whether  to  turn  it  over  to  the 
General  Coimsel. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  answer  is  crystal 
clear,  yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Who  is  the  General  Coun- 
sel for  the  Commission  now? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  General  Counsel 
now  is  a  Commission-appointed  counsel 
to  the  committee.  As  I  understand  it,  at 
this  particular  point  in  time  he  is  an 
acting  General  Coimsel.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  it  is  Mr.  Pemberton. 
I  believe  that  is  his  name. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  see  that  there  is  fairness,  fair  play, 
and  due  process,  I  wonder  why  the  spon- 
sors of  the  bill  were  not  satisfied  to  leave 
jurisdiction  over  pattern  and  practice 
suits  in  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
why  the  sponsors  saw  fit  to  try  to  trans- 
fer under  this  bill  the  pattern  and  prac- 
tice suits  over  to  this  Commission. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Let  me  try  to  state 
It  fairly  and  simply. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  not  the  Justice  De- 
partment be  independent  of  the  EEOC, 
and  would  not  that  independence  have 
the  same  desirability  as  the  creation  of 
the  Office  of  General  Counsel  would 
have? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  There  are  other  rea- 
sons. The  situation  with  respect  to  pat- 
tern and  practice  suits  is  similar  to  other 
changes  made  by  this  bill,  and  that  is 
the  thought  that  in  this  area  of  dis- 
crimination in  employment,  as  complex 
as  the  whole  systemic  national  discrim- 
ination is  shown  to  be,  it  requires  an  ex- 
pertness,  and  it  should  be  centered  in 
one  place.  There  should  be  one  agency 
of  Government  which  has  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility to  deal  with  discrimination 
in  employment.  Therefore,  they  become 
experts  in  all  the  complex  questions. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  frag- 
mentation is  sought  to  be  eliminated. 

The  pattern  and  practice  suits  have 
been  effectively  handled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  effect  is  there  not  an  in- 
dependent counsel  there  now? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes.  But  here  is  an- 
other problem  that  is  developing.  I  refer 
to  the  heavy  burden  that  creates  a  de- 
gree of  inequity  and  unfairness  where 
people  across  the  country  can  be  sub- 
ject to  investigation  and  lawsuit  from 
msny  quarters.  We  are  trying  to  make  a 
potential  respondent — in  this  area  re- 
spondent is  like  a  defendant — know  he 
has  one  place  in  Government  to  respond 


to  and  not  to  many.  That  is  one  of  the 
basic  reasons  for  bringing  pattern  and 
practice  suits  under  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  where  the 
expert  knowledge  there  resides  and  to 
relieve  the  Nation  of  the  duplication  of 
being  in  three  courts  at  one  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Could  not  that  duplication 
be  avoided  by.  in  effect,  making  the  Jus- 
tice Department  General  Counsel  for  the 
Commission  and  leaving  the  pattern  and 
practice  jurisdiction  over  in  the  Justice 
Department  and  putting  the  duties  of 
the  General  Counsel  over  there?  Would  it 
not  be  the  feeling  of  the  employers  who 
have  as  few  as  eight  people  under  the 
bill  that  tliere  would  be  more  impar- 
tiality in  the  Justice  Department  than  a 
General  Counsel  who  would  be  nothing 
more,  in  my  judgment,  than  an  in-house 
lawyer? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  think  it  would  be 
the  view  of  many  people  that  if  all  the 
prosecution  and  judicial  decisions  went 
over  there  it  would  bring  greater  delib- 
erateness  to  the  job,  and  the  job  might 
be  put  off  and  put  off,  and  it  might  not 
get  done. 

Yes,  many  employers  would  like  to 
have  it  that  way,  but  those  who  want  to 
see  an  acceleration  of  the  elimination 
of  discrimination  would  prefer  it  this 
way. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  What  has  been  the  record 
of  the  EEOC  in  its  7  years  of  existence? 
Has  it  not  accomplished  a  great  deal  in 
removing  discrimination? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Well,  the  number  of 
charges  that  have  been  brought  has  just 
doubled  every  year.  This  year  it  is  antic- 
ipated there  will  be  32,000  charges.  Three 
years  ago  it  was  12,000  charges.  Concili- 
ation and  agreement  between  the  parties 
will  cover  only  a  fraction  of  that  number 
of  cases. 

As  it  is  now,  the  EEOC  has  to  stop.  In 
so  maiiy  cases  the  Commission  has  to  say 
to  those  who  are  having  bread  taken 
from  the  tables  of  their  families,  because 
they  cannot  get  the  jobs  they  are  entitled 
to,  "We  cannot  do  anything  more.  You 
can  pick  the  whole  thing  up  and  take  it 
to  the  district  court." 

These  days,  going  to  a  district  court  is 
indeed  taking  a  heavy  burden  on  the  in- 
dividual in  the  w-ay  of  time,  expense,  and 
the  whole  long  process  of  reaching  a  fair 
decision — a  decision,  not  a  fair  decision. 
When  he  gets  it,  he  will  get  a  fair  deci- 
sion, but  to  get  to  a  decision  in  a  district 
court  is  a  long,  long,  and  expensive  jour- 
ney. That  is  the  way  it  is  today. 

That  is  why  the  committee  is  suggest- 
ing that  we  bring  to  the  EEOC  the  tools 
that  will  make  the  promise  of  equal  em- 
ployment a  more  real  thing.  It  is  as  sim- 
ple as  that. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  raised  tlois  ques- 
tion and  that  we  have  had  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  general  counsel  would 
be  a  part  of  the  same  Commission.  He 
would  be  an  integral  part  of  it  and 
would  be  housed,  doubtless,  in  the  same 
Department  and  the  same  building,  with 
the  work  directed  by  the  Commission.  It 
is  difficult  for  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  to  see  that  there  is  going  to  be 
a  great  deal  of  independence  on  the  part 
of  the  general  counsel. 
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The  point  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  wishes  to  make  is  that  he  does 
not  feel  this  amendment  removes  the  ob- 
jection to  the  bill,  that  the  EEOC  will  in 
effect  will  still  be  prosecutor,  judge,  and 
jury,  even  though  this  amendment  is 
adopted.  It  does  not  accomplish  what  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment  and  what 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
seem  to  feel  that  it  will  accompli?h,  in 
the  humble  judgment  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  respectfully,  of 
course,  disagree.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  any  use  in  words  of  assurance 
from  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  that 
the  Senator  need  not  fear.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  being  very  persuasive  this 
afternoon  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama,  much  as  I  enjoy  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Record  to  reflect  our 
colloquy. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  like  to  make  one 
further  inquiry.  Would  the  Commission- 
er's complaint  that  can  be  filed  under  the 
proposed  bill,  which  v.ould  allow  him  to 
file  a  complaint  without  giving  the  name 
of  the  aggrieved  party — more  or  less  an 
anonymous  shot  in  the  dark — continue 
to  be  filed  by  a  Commissioner,  or  would 
it  be  filed,  if  at  a\l,  by  the  General  Coun- 
sel? What  eflfect  would  it  have  on  the 
commissioner's  complaint? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Tlie  Commi.ssioner's 
complaint  is  not  included. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Tliat  brings  on  a  little 
more  talk.  then,  the  Commissioner's 
complaint  would  not  be  controlled  or 
governed  by  the  General  Counsel.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
brief  with  the  Senator.  Tliere  would  no 
longer  be  a  Commissioner's  complaint. 
The  officer  or  employee  of  the  Commis- 
sion obviously  possessing  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  possible  discrimination  could 
make  a  complaint.  Then  it  would  go  to 
the  general  counsel,  who  would  make  the 
decision  for  prasecution. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Where  is  that  provision? 
Is  that  provision  in  the  amendment? 

Mr.  WTIjLIAMS.  Let  us  review  this  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Tlie  Senator  said  it  would 
be  referred  to  the  General  Counsel.  The 
office  of  general  counsel  is  ju«t  now  beintr 
set  up  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Let  us  read  together 
page  55  of  the  report.  Can  we  read  sec- 
tion 706 'a)  together? 

Mr.  AT  J  .FN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  read: 

Sec.  706(a).  The  Commission  is  empow- 
ered, as  hereinafter  provided,  to  prevent  any 
person  from  engaging  in  any  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  a,<!  set  forth  In  sections  703 
or  704  of  this  title. 

There  appears  fai  in  heavy  brackets: 
fa)   comes  out  and  we  go  to  (b) : 

Whenever  It  Is  charged  in  writing  under 
oath  by  a  . . 

Is  stricken  out  to  read : 

Whenever  a  charge  Is  filed  by  or  on  behalf 
of  a  person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved,  or  by  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  commission  .  .  . 

If  the  Senator  is  following  it  closely, 
he  can  see  that  the  heavy  bracketed 
parts  take  out  "a  member"  so  the  charge 
is  filed  by  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 


Commission.  That  does  not  include  a 
member  of  the  Commission. 

It  is  that  charge  that  goes  forward, 
under  this  amendment,  to  the  General 
Counsel,  and  there,  as  the  amendment 
changes  the  language  on  page  38  of  the 
bill,  "the  commission  shall  so  notify  the 
General  Counsel  who  may  issue,  and 
cause  to  be  seiwed  on  any  respondent." 
and  so  forth.  That  brings  it  together.  It 
is  an  awkward  way  to  explain  it,  but  it 
is  an  accurate  way. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  would  not 
feel  that  an  officer  of  the  Commission, 
then,  could  be  construed  to  be  a  com- 
missioner himself? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  He  is  not  a  commis- 
sioner himself. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  A  commissioner  is  not  an 
officer  of  the  Commission,  then,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  distinguished  Senator? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  No.  I  think  our  com- 
mittee records  and  the  record  will  make 
that  very  clear. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  After  the  complaint  is  filed 
with  the  Commission,  if  they  see  fit  they 
turn  it  over  to  the  General  Counsel  to 
determine  if  there  is  discrimination  from 
the  evidence  that  they  present  to  him. 
He  makes  no  investigation  on  his  own. 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  believe  here  we  will 
draw  on  some  experience  in  other  agen- 
cies. This  is  not  a  situation  that  is  sui 
generis.  There  are  other  agencies  that 
do  this.  He  should  have,  and  I  am  saying 
he  would,  if  this  becomes  the  method  of 
prosecution.  I  would  think,  in  making  an 
intelligent  decision  whether  to  prosecute 
the  chnrge.  have  to  satisfy  himself  be- 
yond or  in  addition  to  the  material  con- 
stituting it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  understood  the  Senator 
to  state  earlier  that  the  General  Coun- 
sel would  not  investigate,  but  that  the 
investigation  would  be  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  basic  investiga- 
tion is  bv  the  Commission. 

Mr.  AIjLEN.  And  they  could  turn  over 
to  him  such  evidence  as  they  wanted  to 
turn  over? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  And  then  he  makes 
the  decision  whether  to  proceed  with  the 
prosecution. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Based  on  the  evidence  that 
they  saw  fit  to  lay  before  him.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  basically  it, 
but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything 
here.  I  would  think  that  he  would  have 
to  do  or  might  have  to  do  some  inquiry 
beyond  that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  but  I  understood  that 
that  was  not  planned  by  the  amendment, 
but  that  he  would  just  pass  on  what  was 
handed  to  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Well,  I  would  think 
a  reasonable  General  Counsel  in  this  in- 
dependent situation,  if  he  had  any  ques- 
tions, would  go  out  and  make  some  in- 
quiry himself.  That  is  the  way  I  look 
at  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  the  Commission  re- 
ceives these  complaints,  they  make  the 
investigation,  they  turn  the  information 
over  to  the  General  Counsel,  he  may  or 
may  not — it  seems  uncertain — make  an 
independent  investigation,  and  then  a 
complaint  is  filed  by  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Commission  with  the  Commission 


itself.  It  comes  back  to  them;  is  that 
right?  It  goes  the  full  circle  back  to 
them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  is  brought  and 
filed,  and  is  prosecuted  before  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  That  is  what  makes 
it  so  difficult. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Again,  of  course,  as 
we  have  in  so  many  areas  of  other 
agencies  and  departments,  it  is  prose- 
cuted before  another  independent  office, 
that  of  the  hearing  examiner. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  And  this  is  time- 
honored.  As  long  as  I  have  been  inter- 
ested in  administrative  law,  I  have  had 
respect  for  the  trial  examiner,  the  hear- 
ing examiner.  In  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  FCC,  all  of  the  agencies 
have  this  position,  within  our  system  in 
this  coimtry,  of  a  unique,  quasi -judicial, 
independent  hearing  officer. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  I  was  interested  in 
hearing  the  Senator,  though,  state  that 
the  Commission  was  not  required  to  turn 
over  to  the  General  Counsel  all  of  the 
complaints  that  it  receives. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  other  words,  it  sifts  the 
complaints  that  have  been  filed,  and 
only  where  the  Commission,  one  feels, 
felt  that  there  has  been  discrimination 
would  they  turn  it  over  to  the  General 
Counsel  to  go  through  the  routine  of 
filing  a  complaint  back  with  the  very 
agency  which  received  the  complaint 
originally,  and  then  the  Commission, 
having  received  the  complaint,  having 
weighed  it  and  decided  that  it  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  General  Counsel,  then 
puts  on  another  hat  and  sits,  then,  as 
judge  of  the  complaint  originally  re- 
ceived by  it.  and  then  merely  turned  over 
to  the  General  Coimsel  for  the  drafting 
of  a  complamt.  That  is  what  makes  it 
so  difficult  for  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  to  see  where  there  is  any  inde- 
pendence, and  where  the  Commission 
will  be  other  than  prosecutor,  judge,  and 
Jury. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to 
me  for  the  purpose  of  answering  the 
Senator's  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  shall  certainly  yield. 
I  have  tried  and  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
clarification.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  two  things  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama. 
First  of  all,  the  independent  General 
Counsel  has  his  own  Investigative  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  was  not  made  clear 
in  the  colloquy. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  May  I  finish  my 
point?  He  has  his  own  investigative  re- 
soiuces.  so  that  if  at  any  point  they  want 
to  run  a  .separate  investigation,  or  check 
the  investigators,  they  have  that  option. 
This  gives  the  defendants  more  right  of 
protection  for  due  process  than  under 
the  arrangement  the  Senator  is  talking 
about. 

We  have  three  steps  that  have  to  be 
gone  through  here.  Each  step  of  the  way, 
someone  may  decide  the  defendant  is  not 
guilty.  From  the  field  office  personnel 
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wl^.o  look  into  the  case,  and  to  the  in- 
dependent General  Counsel's  office  that 
decides  whether  to  issue  a  complaint,  to 
the  Commission  itself,  you  have  thiee 
steps  where  the  defendant  has  the  chance 
to  have  the  charges  thrown  out  of 
court"  because  the  facts  are  not  there. 
Far  from  restricting  the  rights  of  the 
delendant,  we  are  giving  the  defendant 
more  rights,  because  there  are  three 
distinct  points  where  information  has  to 
go:  First  to  the  field  office,  then  to  the 
independent  General  Counsel,  and  then, 
of  course,  to  EEOC  itself,  and  in  the 
middle  step  of  those  three  is  a  totally  in- 
dei-'cndent  individual  who  reports  to  the 
President.  This  insures  more  protection 
than  if  you  had  a  straight  line  authority. 
It  is  just  like  the  thiee  branches  of  our 
GoveiTiment.  with  its  checks  and  bal- 
ances. I  do  not  see  the  Senator's  point 
at  all.  I  think  the  defendant,  or  respond- 
ent as  he  is  called  in  these  proceedings, 
has  three  cracks  to  show  he  is  not  guilty 
if  he  is  really  not  guilty.  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  understands  the  issue. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Tlie  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  not  making  the  point  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  dees  not 
make  the  bill  more  palatable,  but  it  does 
not  make  it  palatable  enougli.  That  is  the 
point  I  am  making.  It  does  not  solve  the 
problem  of  making  the  Commission  other 
than  a  prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury. 

Tlie  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
vania  points  out  that  the  General 
Counsel  is  going  to  have  a  bunch  of  in- 
vestigators. So  we  have  a  bunch  of  in- 
vestigators over  mider  the  Commis.'^ion, 
and  they  investigate  the  complaint,  and 
then  they  turn  it  over  to  the  General 
Counsel,  who  is  working  hand  in  glove 
with  the  Commission,  and  his  army  of  in- 
vestigators investigates  it  still  further, 
further  harassing  the  employers  and  the 
employees,  and  then,  if  he  agrees  with 
the  Commission  that  there  is  a  valid 
complaint  of  discrimination,  he  will  file  a 
complaint,  which  is  to  tc  heard  by  the 
verj'  same  Commission  that  received  the 
complaint  originally  and  felt  there  was 
enough  justification  to  turn  it  over  to 
the  counsel  for  prosecution. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  sug- 
gests that  the  Commission  has  already 
prejudged  the  matter  when  they  turned 
it  over  to  the  General  Counsel  for  the 
filing  of  a  complaint  to  be  heard  by  the 
Commission  itself. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
a  question.  In  the  normal  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, if  you  give  a  defendant  three 
times  to  have  an  opportunity  to  be  prov- 
en not  guilty,  is  that  not  a  fairer  sys- 
te:n.  is  -t  not  better  for  the  defendant's 
riL'ht  than  to  give  him  the  opportunity 
only  onre  or  twice?  I  do  not  see  the  Sen- 
ator's argument.  We  are  ginng  him  three 
opportunities  to  show  he  is  not  guilty 
before  he  is  finally  judged,  and  the  Sen- 
ator is  complaining  about  that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  will  arLswer  tlie  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
by  asking  him  the  same  question  that  I 
a-^ked  the  distinguished  Senator  f  om 
New  Jerrey :  Why  not  leave  this  authority 
in  the  Justice  Department,  if  you  w.Tnt 
a  really  independent  counsel?  Why  take 
the  practice  and  pattern  procedure  away 


from  the  Justice  Department  and  give  it 
to  this  in-house  General  Counsel?  If  you 
really  want  independence,  why  not  leave 
it  in  the  Justice  Department,  where  part 
of  it  already  is? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Well,  then,  of 
couise,  we  would  spread  this  work  into 
another,  larger  agency,  one  more  step 
away  from  the  President.  I  can  answer 
that  very  specifically:  We  would  be  put- 
ting in  one  more  layer  of  bureaucracy 
to  make  a  decision  when,  imder  our  pro- 
posal, the  independent  General  Counsel 
is  directly  responsible  to  the  President 
for  cases  before  the  EEOC,  and  therefore, 
has  more  authority  and  independence 
than  if  he  were  even  an  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General,  going  through  steps  to  the 
President.  By  giving  him  a  direct  presi- 
dential appointment  for  this  work,  he  is 
insulated  from  other  problems.  He  does 
not  have  to  worry  about  crime  prosecu- 
tions coming  up,  about  drug  prosecu- 
tions, or  about  anything.  These  are  spe- 
cialized cases  and  we  are  giving  him  more 
power  by  giving  him  the  President's  ear. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Do  we  not  already  have 
the  Justice  Department  set  up?  Why  do 
we  have  to  set  up  another  layer  of  bu- 
reaucracy, as  proposed  in  the  Senator's 
amendment? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  The  reason  we  are 
changing  the  whole  picture  is  because  we 
do  not  think  the  present  pattern  is  work- 
ing. Tlie  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  of  our  full  com- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve  with  our  chair- 
man, the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jer-sey,  recently  studied  a  very  important 
report  by  the  20th  Century  Fund,  point- 
ing out  not  only  that  in  many  of  our  cen- 
tral city  areas  the  black  youth  imem- 
ployment  rate  is  17  or  20  times  the  white 
unemployment  rate,  but  also  that  in 
many  areas  when  blacks  do  graduate 
from  high  school,  when  they  do  have 
skilled  job  training,  they  cannot  get  the 
jobs.  That  is  exactly  what  the  20th  Cen- 
tury Fund  Task  Force  showed. 

Something  is  wrong  with  the  system, 
and  we  are  trying  to  change  it.  That  is 
why  we  are  restructuring  this  procedure, 
and  giving  the  EEOC  stronger  enforce- 
ment tools. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Are  they  going  to  be  aided 
by  putting  it  in  the  Office  of  the  General 
Coimsel,  rather  than  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment? It  is  not  anywhere  now,  is  it? 
They  do  not  have  cease-and-desist  au- 
thority, and  will  not  have  imtil  this  bill  Is 
passed,  if  it  ever  is  passed. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  That  is  right;  it  is 
not  anywhere  now,  and  that  is  our  point. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  is  not  because  it  is  in 
the  Justice  Department;  it  is  because  it 
is  not  anywhere,  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  The  Government's 
legal  work  for  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity is  in  several  places  now. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Not  on  cease  and  desist. 
Where  is  cease  and  desist  authority  of 
the  EEOC  now? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Let  me  answer  the 
Senator's  first  question  before  the  third 
question. 

The  problem  I  defined  is  trying  to  be 
attacked  in  three  different  departments 
now.  We  have  the  EEOC,  the  Justice 
Department,  and  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Comphance  in  the  Labor  De- 
partment— three  separate  entities.  One 


objective  of  this  bill  Is  to  bring  some 
order  out  of  chaos  and  to  have  one 
responsibility.  That  is  the  retuson. 

That  is  the  first  question.  What  is  the 
next  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  the  Senator  not,  then, 
splitting  it  up?  The  Senator  says  he 
wants  to  put  it  all  in  one  department. 
Now  he  says  there  is  need  for  a  special, 
separate,  independent  legal  counsel.  Is 
that  not  in  effect  splitting  up  the  author- 
ity and  the  power? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  No.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  again  is  misconstruing 
and  misinterpreting  what  we  are  saying. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  be  interested  in 
the  Senator's  answer,  then. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  should  like  to 
answer  that. 

The  first  thing  we  are  doing,  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  is  to  take  the  frag- 
mented approach  we  have  and  put  it 
primarily  in  one  agency,  EEOC. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  then  the  Senator 
fragments  it  again. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  May  I  answer  the 
question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  wish  the  Senator  would. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  If  the  Senator  will 
let  me  answer  one  question  at  a  time, 
we  will  get  a  little  further  ahead. 

I  am  saying  that  we  are  taking  the 
fragmented  power  from  thiee  agencies, 
putting  it  in  one  agency  for  the  sake  of 
efficiency,  for  speed  of  handUng.  to  im- 
prove the  operation  of  the  system.  We 
are  also  saying  that  because  we  are  put- 
ting new  cease-and-desist  power  in  the 
EEOC,  we  ought  to  be  sure  we  protect 
the  rights  of  the  defendants;  and  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  defendants,  we  are 
saying  that  there  are  three  steps  under 
the  cease-and-desist  process  that  some- 
body has  to  go  through  before  he  is 
proved  guilty. 

I  see  nothing  inconsistent,  nothing 
contradictory,  nothing  in  any  way  op- 
posed to  that  objective.  The  distinguished 
Senator  is  merely  trying  to  confuse  the 
issue  by  saying  there  is,  when  in  fact 
there  is  not. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  not  the  Commission 
eventually  serve  as  judge  and  jury  on 
the  validity  of  the  complaint  of  discrimi- 
nation? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Under  the  new 
proposal? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  The  EEOC  will 
serve  in  that  way,  yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Has  it  not  initiated  the 
complaint,  however,  by  receiving  the 
complaint  and  then  sitting  in  judgment 
of  the  complaint  after  its  investigation, 
sifting  it.  and  then  turning  it  over  to  the 
General  Counsel?  Has  it  not  already 
prejudged  the  issue  of  discrimination  or 
nondiscrimination  ? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  No.  The  Senator  is 
using  semantics. 

We  are  separating  two  different  levels 
of  government.  There  is  a  regional 
EEOC  office.  That  office  will  do  the  field 
work  and  will  decide  whether  to  go  on 
from  that  level.  They  will  make  that 
judgment.  That  is  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  top  people  who  make  the  final 
judgment  at  the  other  end  of  the  spec- 
trum, the  Commissioners  in  Washington. 
There  are  two  levels  of  operations,  one 
making  local  decisions,  funneling  infer- 
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mation  and  investigating,  and  the  other 
doing  the  judicial  decision,  here  In  Wash- 
ington. They  are  doing  two  separate 
things.  To  say  they  are  all  doing  the 
same  thing  is  not  an  accurate  interpre- 
tation of  what  we  are  proposing. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  other  words,  in  the 
Senator's  home  State  there  is  a  great 

football  team,  Pennsylvania  State 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  The  Senator  knows 
my  weak  point. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  This  procedure  reminds 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  of  the 
procedure  in  a  football  game.  The  Com- 
mission receives  this  complaint  original- 
ly, it  sifts  it,  it  weighs  it.  it  investigates 
it,  it  determines  there  has  been  discrimi- 
nation, and  it  tosses  the  complaint  in  a 
lateral  over  to  the  General  Counsel.  The 
General  Counsel  flies  a  complaint  with 
the  Commission  itself  and  then  tosses 
the   football  back   to   the   Commission, 
which    then   has   the   power   to   judge 
whether  or  not  discrimination  exists. 
Ls  that  not  a  fair  analogy? 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Let  me  begin  by 
saying  that  the  reasoning  and  logic  pow- 
ers of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  improved  immeasurably  when 
he  talked  about  the  great  football  team 
from  Penn  State.  At  least  we  are  on  the 
same  wavelength  and  are  thinking  the 
same  thing.  So  I  concur  with  that  pre- 
sumption. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  talking  about  the 
postseason  game,  not  the  game  with  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  We  were  pretty 
pleased  with  the  ball  game,  ourselves. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  on  this  point, 
but  I  fail  to  see  how  that  relates  to  the 
argument  at  hand,  although  I  thank  him 
for  his  compliment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  complaint  is  the  foot- 
ball. It  is  tossed  by  the  Commission  over 
to  the  General  Counsel,  and  it  Is  tossed, 
in  turn,  by  the  General  Counsel  back  to 
the  Commission,  which  has  already  pre- 
judged the  matter  and  which  certainly  is 
going  to  hold  that  discrimination  exists, 
based  on  the  complaint  it  had  decided 
initially. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  It  is  the  same  foot- 
ball that  our  Constitution  throws  from 
the  judicial  branch  to  the  legislative 
branch  to  the  executive  branch.  That  is 
the  fundamental  premise  on  which  this 
country  was  founded — tossing  that  foot- 
ball around  among  the  three  branches  of 
government. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  is  all  over  in  one  branch. 
It  is  in  the  executive  branch,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  But  the  principle 
of  tossing  a  football,  or  balance  of  pow- 
ers, was  ingrained  in  our  Republic.  It  is 
not  un-American.  It  was  the  whole  Idea, 
the  way  we  began,  and  the  way  we  have 
continued  to  shape  our  laws,  even  our 
laws  concerning  only  a  specific  executive 
agency. 

To  answer  specifically,  the  point  that 
the  Senator  is  confusing  is  that  the  first 
step  is  an  investigation.  The  local  level 
operation  at  the  field  oflice  is  an  investi- 
gation; nothing  more  than  that.  It  Is  an 
Investigation.  In  analogy,  it  is  like  what 
a  grand  jury  might  decide,  and  then  it 
goes  from  the  grand  jury  to  the  regular 
jury.  This  goes  from  the  field  office  to  the 
General  Counsel.  There  is  nothing  incon- 
sistent at  all. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  And  back  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Then  it  goes  up- 
stairs, to  the  board  of  directors.  Three 
separate  steps  protect  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  gets  back,  after  having 
prejudged  the  matter,  because  it  would 
not  turn  a  complaint  over  to  the  gen- 
eral counsel  unless  it  thought  that  dis- 
crimination existed,  would  it? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  The  Senator  is  con- 
fusing two  things.  He  is  confusing  the 
fact  that  he  is  talking  about  field  investi- 
gators  

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  an  arm  of  the 
Commission,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Not  in  the  matter  of 
judicial  judgment,  no;  only  in  the  matter 
of  investigating. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  what  they  have 
printed  on  the  door  of  the  office. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  No.  I  do  not  agree. 
This  is  a  matter  of  the  investigation. 
Then,  the  top  tribunal,  the  Commission 
itself,  sits  in  judgment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  want  to  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
that  I  am  going  to  support  his  amend- 
ment. All  I  am  saying  is  that  it  does  not 
do  what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  manager  of  the  bill 
claim  it  will  do,  to  remove  the  stigma  or 
the  onus  from  the  Commission  of  serv- 
ing as  prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury.  That 
stigma  still  will  be  with  the  Commission 
after  the  adoption  of  this  amendment, 
in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  This  happens  all 
the  time  in  our  legal  system.  A  commit- 
ting magistrate  will  send  a  case  to  a 
grand  jury  for  a  hearing,  and  they  in 
turn  will  send  it  to  still  another  part  of 
of  the  judicial  system.  It  is  still  the  same 
system. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  would  not  be  the  same 
committing  magistrate. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  It  is  not  the  EEOC, 
either.  It  is  the  field  investigator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  part  of  the  same 
office. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  No. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  not  sure  I  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yielded  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Having  assured  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
that  I  am  going  to  support  his  amend- 
ment, feeling  that  it  does  not  go  far 
enough  but  that  it  Is  better  than  the  bill 
as  written,  after  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama still  is  going  to  oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  his  support.  I  was 
in  doubt  for  some  time  that  this  support 
was  forthcoming. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  convinced  the  jimior  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  of  the  wisdom  of  his 
amendment,  as  far  as  it  goes. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Alabama  has  a 
pretty  good  football  team.  too. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  agree — two  great  teams 
in  fact — Alabama  and  Auburn — I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 


Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  listened  to  this  col- 
loquy with  a  good  deal  of  interest,  once 
we  got  past  the  football  range. 

It  struck  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  struck  the  key  point  in  this 
matter,  and  that  is  that  the  EEOC.  no 
matter  how  you  slice  it.  under  the  bill 
as  it  is  presently  worded,  writes  most  of 
the  rules  and  regulations,  acts  as  an  in- 
vestigator as  to  whether  the  rules  are 
being  complied  with,  acts  as  a  prose- 
cutor in  presenting  rule  violations  to  the 
commission.  Finally  the  commission  acts, 
under  adjudicatory  powers  given  it  un- 
der this  bill,  to  decide  whether  or  not  its 
own  personnel  have  acted  properly. 

It  strikes  me  that  one  agency  cannot 
shift  hats  to  four  independent  fimctions 
rapidly  enough  to  guarantee  the  neces- 
sary impartiality. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  I  intend  to  offer  my 
amendment,  which  has  been  printed, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  denying 
the  Commission  cease-and-desist  powers 
but  empowering  them  to  go  to  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  to  determine  whether 
any  employment  discrimination  has  oc- 
curred. I  would  think  that  this  basic 
philosophy  would  be  just  as  viable  with 
the  creation  of  an  independent  counsel 
as  it  would  be  without  it,  because  the 
independent  counsel — as  I  understand  it 
from  reading  Senator  Schweiker's 
amendment,  would  have  the  power — 
when  combined  with  my  amendment — 
to  be  able  to  prosecute  those  cases  before 
the  Federal  district  court.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  For  the  Federal 
district  court? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  If  my  amend- 
ment were  adopted. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  "Your"  amend- 
ment? You  are  not  talking  about  mine? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  we  adopt  your 
amendment,  the  General  Counsel  as  then 
created  would  be  the  agency  which  would 
then  prosecute  these  cases  before  the 
Federal  district  court. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  If  we  adopt  your 
amendment?  You  are  not  talking  about 
mine? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Well,  if  yours  and 

mine  were  combined 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  must  say  that  I 
pretend  to  be  knowledgeable  on  my 
amendment,  but  will  tin  S  nator  explain 
his  amendment  because  i  am  not  familiar 
with  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  My  amendment  is 
simple.  The  Senator  is  familiar  with  it 
because  I  offered  it  in  committee.  What 
it  would  do  would  be  to  give  true  EEOC 
power  to  proceed  to  Federal  district 
court  on  legitimate,  unreconcilable  dis- 
putes for  resolution  rather  than  through 
cease-and-desist  orders  issued  by  the 
Commission.  Under  such  cases,  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  would  then  be  the  one  to 
prosecute  that  case  before  the  Federal 
district  court. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator's  amendment,  from  what  he  has 
just  said,  if  the  amendment  is  adopted, 
there  would  seem  to  be  far  less  need  to 
have  an  independent  General  Coimsel. 
The  Senator's  amendment  would  substi- 
tute for  our  EEOC  hearing  procedures, 
trials  in  a  district  court.  This,  by  nature 
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of  the  judicial  system,  would  eliminate 
practically  all  need  for  an  independent 
legal  counsel  within  the  EEOC,  since  the 
court  system  would  take  over  that  level. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  My  amendment 
wuuld  take  over  at  the  level  where  con- 
ciliations fail  but  so  far  as  the  actual 
prosecution  is  concerned  on  the  question 
of  whether  an  imlawful  employment 
practice  occm-red,  the  independent  Gen- 
eral Counsel  would  handle  that  on  be- 
half of  the  Commission,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  There  would  be  far 
less  need,  because  we  would  thai  have  the 
full  judiciary  system  at  the  trial  level  and 
most  everywhere  else  where  tliis  is  op- 
erating, there  is  much  less  need  for  an 
independent  General  Counsel.  It  is  only 
utilized  in  areas  where  an  agency  is  sup- 
planting the  trial  court  level  with  its  own 
proceedings,  such  as  in  the  NLRB. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania 

Ml-.  SCHWEIKER.  Let  me  ask  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  what  instances 
there  are  the  Senator  cites  In  Govern- 
ment where  we  have  an  independent 
General  Coimsel  in  an  agency  and  still  go 
to  the  district  court  for  trial-level  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  this  particular 
case,  since  we  provide  for  a  review  by 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  within  the 
bill,  I  would  presume  the  independent 
legal  counsel  would  also  coordinate  with 
the  Attorney  General's  Office  in  repre- 
senting the  Commission  before  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  U  he  is  doing  it. 
could  he  not  easily  and  as  properly 
handle  it  before  the  district  court  as  he 
would  before  the  circuit  court  of  appeals? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Yes.  but  I  do  not 
think  the  need  would  be  as  urgent  or  as 
pressing  if  we  adopt  my  colleague's 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  op- 
posed to  my  amendment.  I  imderstand 
that  fully.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  is 
that  it  would  seem  to  me  the  Independent 
legal  counsel  is  not  necessarily  contrary 
to  what  I  am  trying  to  do  in  my  amend- 
ment. They  would  appear  on  behalf  of 
the  Commission  before  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  that  I  do  not 
think  it  is  antagonistic.  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  it  is,  but  it  would  be  far 
diminished  imder  your  proposal  as  it 
would  be  imder  mine.  I  do  not  think  they 
are  necessarily  antagonistic. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  interesting. 
Would  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
object  at  this  point  if  we  had  a  brief 
quorum  call? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  No. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mi'.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 


to  introduce  a  bill  relating  to  the  trans- 
portation  

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident— Mr.  President.  I  demand  the  regu- 
lar order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  regu- 
lar order  is  called  for. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible)  ,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Ellender),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jordan),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie),  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Tunney),  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pbll) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  ,  tlie  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft),  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Weickbr)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  is  absent  on  offliclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  is  absent  on  official  committee 
business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BoGGs) ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  67, 
naysO,  as  follows: 


|No.  2  Leg.  J 

YEAS— 67 

Aikeu 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Alleu 

Fong 

Nelson 

Auderson 

Fulbrlght 

Fackwood 

Baker 

GambreU 

Pas  to  re 

Beau 

Goldwater 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Griffln 

Proxmire 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Randolph 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Riblcofl 

Brooke 

HolUngs 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Saxbe 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hughes 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Scott 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Smith 

Case 

Jordan.  Idalio 

Spong 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Church 

Long 

Stennls 

Cooper 

MansHeld 

Symington 

Curtis 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McCleUan 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

McQee 

WUllams 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Young 

Eastland 

Miller 

Ervln 

Mondale 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTINQ- 

-33 

Allott 

Harrls 

Muudt 

Bayh 

Hart 

Musklc 

Bible 

Hartke 

Pell 

Boggs 

Hatfleld 

Percy 

Brock 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

Buckley 

Jackson 

Stevens 

Cook 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Stevenson 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Taft 

Craii.ston 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Gravel 

Moss 

Welcker 

So  Mr.  Schweiker's  amendment  (No. 
797 )  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
poit  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties Act,  S.  2515,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  we  must 
firmly  establish  and  guarantee  the  pro- 
tections provided  for  under  title  Vn  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  No  longer 
can  we  permit  millions  of  American  citi- 
zens— women,  blacks,  Indian  Americans, 
the  Spanish  speaking,  and  other  minority 
groups — to  continue  suffering  the  indig- 
nities and  injustices  of  discrimination  in 
employment.  No  longer  can  we  be  content 
with  a  conciliatory  approach  to  the  re- 
solution of  complaints  of  civil  rights  vio- 
lations committed  against  any  American 
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who  wants  a  job  or  who  seeks  advance- 
ment to  a  position  for  which  he  or  she  is 
iully  qualified.  Nor,  in  the  protection  of 
these  civil  rights,  can  we  now  be  satisfied 
with  any  enforcement  procedure  wherein 
tiie  delay  of  justice  means  the  denial  of 
justice. 

The  experience  of  the  past  7  years  has 
shown  us  that  by  failing  to  provide  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission with  effective  enforcement  pow- 
ers, we  established  an  agency  imder  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  which  has  been 
very  successful  in  ferreting  out  the  exis- 
tence of  discrimination,  and  pointing  out 
to  us  how  widespread  and  entrenched 
this  discrimination  is,  but  which  has  not 
been  able  to  provide  effective  relief  to 
eliminate  this  discrimination. 

Our  original  view  that  employment  dis- 
crimination consists  of  a  series  of  isolated 
incidents  has  been  shattered  by  evidence 
which  shows  that  employment  discrimi- 
nation is.  in  most  instances,  the  result  of 
deeply  ingramed  practices  and  policies 
which  frequently  do  not  even  herald  their 
discriminatory  effects  on  the  surface. 
The  EEOC  has  stressed  many  times  that 
much  of  what  we  previously  accepted  as 
sound  employment  policy  does,  in  effect, 
promote  and  perpetuate  discriminatoiT 
patterns  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
Civil  War  and  earlier. 

The  facts  speak  for  them.selves.  This 
Nation's  minorities  and  women  continue 
to  be  treated  like  second-class  citizens. 
Their  ability  to  obtain  jobs,  their  ability 
to  advance  in  these  jobs,  to  receive  the 
same  wages  as  are  received  by  the  domi- 
nant segment  of  society,  and  their  higher 
rate  of  miemployment  continues  to  indi- 
cate the  disparate  treatment  which  we 
accord  this  segment  of  our  society. 

Despite  progress  over  the  past  decade 
in  America  in  overcoming  disparities  in 
economic  position  resulting  from  dis- 
rrimination,  we  are  still  left  today  with 
a  median-income  gap  between  Negro  and 
white  families  of  $3,957.  And  the  gap  is 
even  wider  for  Spanish-speaking  fami- 
lies, whose  median  income  in  1969  was 
$5,641.  The  unconscionable  discrimina- 
tion in  salary  levels  for  women  for  the 
same  jobs  as  are  done  by  men — women 
scientists  who  must  accept  a  median  sal- 
ary that  is  $3,200  less  than  for  their 
male  counterparts,  or  women  factory 
workers  whose  median  earnings  are 
$2,747  below  those  of  male  workers — is 
compomided  by  the  all-too-frequent  de- 
nial of  opportunity  for  women  to  advance 
to  higher  paying  pa'^itions. 

And  yet,  in  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  we  have  specifically  pro- 
hibited all  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  "race,  religion,  color,  sex,  or  national 
origin." 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  we  have 
failed  to  achieve  this  goal.  The  EEOC  has 
documented  the  persistence  of  employ- 
ment discrimination.  The  Chairman  of 
that  Commission  has  told  us  that  during 
the  last  6  years,  the  EEOC  has  received 
approximately  81,000  charges  of  dis- 
crimination. And  the  number  of  charges 
has  been  increasing  each  year.  For  ex- 
ample, during  fiscal  year  1970,  14,129 
charges  were  filed  with  the  Commission. 
In  fiscal  year  1971,  this  number  rose  to 
22,920  charges,  and  the  Commission  es- 
timates that  during  the  current  fiscal 
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year  it  will  receive  more  than  32,000 
charges.  Too  often,  employers  have  been 
unwilling  to  accept  the  Commission  find- 
ings where  violations  are  shown,  and  as 
a  result,  the  Commission's  efforts  at 
conciliation  have  been  ineffective  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases. 

The  final  result  of  this  has  been  that 
while  we  have  provided  the  framework 
for  the  elimination  of  employment  dis- 
crimination in  enacting  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  we  have  not  provided 
the  means  by  which  this  aim  is  to  be 
achieved. 

During  the  last  Congress,  the  Senate 
adopted  S.  2453,  a  bill  very  similar  to 
the  present  committee  bill,  S.  2515,  and 
which  would  have  remedied  the  present 
defects  in  title  VII.  However,  the  House 
failed  to  act  on  that  measure  before  the 
end  of  its  term.  This  year,  however,  the 
House  has  already  acted  in  this  area, 
and  the  responsibility  now  rests  with  the 
Senate  to  insure  the  civil  rights  guaran- 
tees of  title  VII. 

I  would  like  to  note  briefly  some  of 
the  major  provisions  of  S.  2515,  and  ex- 
plain why  this  bill  would  provide  the 
most  effective  enforcement  procedure  for 
the  implementation  of  title  VII. 

S.  2515  provides  that  the  EEOC  shall 
be  granted  administrative  cease  and  de- 
sist enforcement  powers  by  which  it  will 
be  able  to  issue  enforceable  orders  in 
cases  where  violations  of  the  law  are  es- 
tablished. By  this  grant.  S.  2515  would 
establish  the  EEOC  with  the  tame  kind 
of  enforcement  provisions  currently 
granted  to  most  Government  agencies 
and  generally  recognized  as  the  basic  ad- 
ministrative enforcement  mechanism. 

It  is  now  an  admitted  fact  that  title 
VII  litigation  is  as  complex  and  as  subtle 
a^  any  of  the  other  specialized  areas  of 
law  presently  administered  by  other  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Judicial  awareness  of  the 
complexity  is  evident  in  statements  by 
the  courts  both  in  the  granting  of  liberal 
attorney's  fees  for  title  VII  lawyers  and 
in  allotting  the  amount  of  time  required 
to  resolve  title  VII  claims,  .ft  has  be- 
come obvious  that  title  VII  litigation  re- 
quires specialized  knowledge  and  ex- 
pertise. The  one  agency  which  has  the 
necessaiy  experience  and  expertise  to 
deal  with  the  multitude  of  i-ssues  and 
variations  of  employment  discrimination 
is  the  EEOC.  Through  its  experience  of 
the  past  6  years,  it  has  developed  an 
experienced  staff  and  a  wealth  of  infor- 
mation which  provides  the  expertise 
needed  to  deal  with  the  various  aspects  of 
employment  discrimination.  The  courts, 
while  recognizing  that  the  EEOC  has  no 
enforcement  powers,  have  nonetheless 
acknowledged  the  agency's  qualifications 
and  have  frequently  stated  that  EEOC 
opinions  are  entitled  to  great  weight  in 
subsequent  judicial  interpretations,  and 
many  a  case  has  been  decided  on  the 
basis  of  the  arguments  presented  by 
EEOC  attorneys  in  amicus  briefs  filed 
with  the  courts. 

Moreover,  the  administrative  process 
foreseen  by  S.  2515  will  provide  for  an 
inexpensive,  efHcient,  and  expeditious 
means  for  adjudication  for  both  com- 
plainants and  respondents.  When  a 
charge  is  received  by  the  Commission,  it 
win  retain  its  present  procedures  of  at- 
tempting to  secxu-e  voluntary  compliance. 


If  this  should  fail,  however,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission  that  a  viola- 
tion may  be  present  which  should  be  re- 
solved, it  will  then  submit  the  case  to 
a  hearing  examiner.  He  will  tlien  con- 
duct, under  the  provisions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Pi-ocedures  Act,  an  admin- 
istrative hearing  on  the  case,  will  receive 
evidence,  will  allow  for  the  examination 
of  witnesses,  and  will,  aftei-  the  entire 
case  has  been  presented,  make  a  deter- 
mination on  the  facts. 

In  addition,  if  either  party  feels  that 
the  hearing  has  not  properly  adjudged 
the  facts,  then  an  appeal  may  be  had 
to  the  appropriate  U.S.  court  of  appeals. 
I  believe  the  due  process  provisions  of 
this  bill,  and  an  appropriate  separation 
of  functions  in  the  administrative  proc- 
ess, can  effectively  assm-e  that  the  rights 
of  the  respondent  are  fully  protected. 

This  use  of  the  administrative  process 
will  expedite  the  resolution  of  title  VII 
claims,  will  guarantee  to  all  parties  fair 
and  impartial  adjudication  of  their 
claims,  and  will  at  the  same  time  relieve 
the  coutts  of  the  necessity  to  entertain 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  title  VII 
suits.  At  the  same  time,  the  voluntary 
settlement  of  claims  will  be  stimulated. 
Information  available  from  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  cease-and-desist  pow- 
ers, and  from  State  fair  employment 
practice  agencies,  shows  that  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  do  not  require  resort 
to  the  hearing  process,  but  are  settled 
voluntarily. 

S.  2515  also  provides  for  an  expansion 
of  title  VII  jurisdiction  to  include  all 
employers,  employment  agencies  and  la- 
bor organizations  with  eight  or  more 
employees  or  members,  as  well  as  em- 
ployees of  State,  county,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  all  employees  of  educa- 
tional institutions.  The  need  to  expand 
title  VII  in  these  areas  is  clearly  estab- 
lished. As  stated  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
EEOC  in  testimony  before  the  committee 
this  year,  discrimination  should  be  at- 
tacked wherever  it  is  foimd,  and  the 
small  business  is  no  less  likely  to  be  free 
from  discrimination  than  the  large  cor- 
poration. The  avowed  purpose  of  title  VII 
is  the  elimination  of  all  vestiges  of  em- 
ployment discrimination  in  the  country. 
Accordingly,  employers  with  fewer  than 
25  employees,  the  current  jurisdictional 
minimum,  should  be  subject  to  the  same 
controls  applied  to  the  other  segments 
of  business. 

Coverage  of  State  and  local  employees 
is  another  area  where  the  existence  of 
employment  discrimination  has  been 
noted  but  no  adequate  remedy  has  been 
available.  The  presence  of  discrimina- 
tion in  State  and  local  governments  has 
been  well  documented  by  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  in  two  extensive 
studies  done  during  the  past  2  years. 
And  yet  the  protection  of  title  VII  avail- 
able to  the  other  segments  of  society  have 
been  denied  State  and  local  employees. 
This  situation  is  in  clear  conflict  with 
our  concept  of  government.  Democracy  is 
government  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people — all  the  people.  That  fimdamental 
principle  must  be  seen  in  government 
itself  if  it  is  to  be  believed.  I  feel  that 
local  governments,  which  most  affect  the 
daily  lives  of  every  citizen  in  the  particu- 
lar  community,   should   be   fully   com- 
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milled  to  maintaining  equal  employment 
opportunity.  Any  failure  to  promote  this 
goal  at  the  level  of  the  State  and  local 
government  can  do  nothing  but  breed 
discontent,  mistrust,  and  harsh  cynicism 
tov.  ard  the  entire  process  of  government. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  S.  2515  extends 
the  protections  of  title  VII  to  all  State 
and  local  employees.  However,  the  bill 
does  recognize  the  sovereign  characteris- 
tics possessed  by  States,  and  accordingly 
does  not  extend  the  administrative  proc- 
ess of  the  EEOC  to  them.  Rather,  if  a 
chaige  against  a  State  or  local  govern- 
mental agency  is  received  by  the  EEOC,  it 
will  investigate  that  charge  and  attempt 
to  conciliate.  If  it  should  fail,  it  will  then 
submit  the  complaint  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  where  further  legal  ac- 
tion may  be  instituted  by  that  Depart- 
ment. If  the  Justice  Department  decides 
not  to  act  on  a  complaint,  the  individual 
would  still  have  the  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue his  claim  in  court. 

However,  we  cannot  expect  the  ad- 
vancement of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity in  State  and  local  governments  to 
occur  without  establishing  a  firm  example 
of  Federal  leadership  at  the  forefront  of 
this  effort.  The  report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
states  this  case  with  exceptional  clarity : 

rhe  federal  government,  with  2.6  million 
employees.  Is  the  single  largest  employer  In 
the  nation.  It  also  comprises  the  central  pol- 
icy-making and  administrative  network  for 
the  i;atlon.  Con.sequeutly.  its  policies,  actions, 
and  programs  strongly  influence  the  activities 
of  all  other  enterprises,  organizations  and 
groups.  In  no  area  is  government  action  more 
Important  than  In  the  area  of  civil  rights. 

That  is  why  I  regard  as  of  great  im- 
portance the  provisions  in  the  bill  giving 
expanded  authority  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  eliminate  discrimination 
in  Federal  employment,  and  expressly 
granting  to  Federal  employees  a  right 
of  private  action  to  obtain  relief  from 
.such  discrimination. 

We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  reports  of 
progress  when  minorities,  representing 
almost  one-fifth  of  Federal  employment, 
are  concentrated  in  the  lower  civil  service 
grade  levels,  and  when  over  three-fourths 
of  the  665,000  women  working  for  the 
Federal  Government  have  positions  below 
the  level  of  GS-7. 

The  corrective  remedies  authorized  in 
S.  2515  go  beyond  existing  Executive  or- 
der policy  pronouncements  to  get  at  the 
real  problems  of  discriminatory  practices 
and  effects  that  are  institutional  and 
regional  in  nature,  more  than  they  are 
the  result  of  private,  intentional  wrongs. 

Serious  inadequacies  are  clearly  pres- 
ent in  existing  Federal  employee  discrim- 
ination complaint  procedures,  in  the 
credentials  associated  with  civil  service 
selection  and  promotion  techniques  and 
requirements,  in  procedures  to  assure 
bona  fide  plans  and  efforts  by  Federal 
agencies  to  accomplish  actual  results  in 
the  promotion  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunity, and  in  the  prohibition  of  em- 
ployment discrimination  at  regional  and 
local  Federal  installations  as  well  as  at 
national  offices  in  Washington,  D.C. 

There  can  be  no  further  delay  in  open- 
ing the  higher  civil  service  grades  to 
women  and  minority  groups.  We  must 


make  absolutely  clear  the  obligation  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  make  all  per- 
sonnel actions  free  from  discrimination 
based  on  race,  color,  sex,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Enforcement  Act  requires  the  fulfillment 
of  this  obUgation.  But  it  also  provides  for 
affumation  action  to  place  the  same  ob- 
ligation at  the  door  of  our  educational 
institutions,  employing  some  2.8  million 
teachers  and  professional  staff  members 
and  another  1.5  million  nonprofessional 
staff  members.  In  removing  the  existing 
exemption  of  employees  of  educational 
institutions  from  the  protection  of  title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  S.  2515 
stipulates  that  they,  too,  must  be  pro- 
vided an  effective  Federal  remedy  to  over- 
come employment  discrimination. 

Discrimination  in  America's  educa- 
tional institutions  has  been  well  publi- 
cized in  some  of  the  most  famous  civil 
rights  cases  decided  by  the  com-ts  and 
in  daily  articles  in  the  Nations  news- 
papers. I  can  find  no  reason  why  these 
institutions  should  enjoy  a  special  im- 
munity in  their  employment  practices. 
There  is  nothing  in  title  VII  to  suggest 
that  employment  in  educational  insti- 
tutions is  any  different  from  employ- 
ment anywhere  else.  If  anything,  it  is 
our  schools  which  most  affect  the  future 
development  of  this  country,  and  should, 
accordingly,  be  the  leaders  in  equal  op- 
portunity in  all  re.spects. 

S.  2515  also  improves  the  effectiveness 
of  equal  employment  opportunity  en- 
forcement by  consolidating  the  admin- 
istration of  enforcement  functions  in 
one  agency.  The  bill  transfers  the  func- 
tions of  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  to  the  EEOC,  and  over  a  pe- 
riod of  2  years,  also  transfers  the  "pat- 
tern or  practice"  enforcement  functions 
adimnistered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Juiitice  to  the  EEOC.  Currently,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  through  the  OflBce  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance,  monitors, 
coordinates,  and  evaluates  the  Govern- 
nient-wide  contract  compliance  program 
and  supervises  the  compliance  activities 
of  the  15  Federal  contracting  agencies. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  a  single 
agency  must  be  made  responsible  for  the 
enforcement  of  all  Federal  equal  em- 
ployment opportimity  programs.  We 
must  eliminate  the  confusion  between 
policy  directives  from  various  Federal 
agencies,  duplicate  investigations  con- 
ducted by  several  agencies  on  the  same 
issue,  and  the  maintenance  of  different 
sets  of  statistics  and  guidelines. 

The  ultimate  transfer  of  the  "pattern 
or  practice"  enforcement  function  from 
the  Justice  Department  to  the  EEOC, 
after  2  years,  vvill  similarly  consolidate 
enforcement  of  civil  rights  claims.  While 
during  the  first  2  years  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  present  legislation,  the  EEOC 
will  have  tlie  concurrent  power  to  bring 
"pattern  or  practice"  claims  under  its  ad- 
ministrative remedies,  its  ability  to  do 
so  effectively  may  be  affected  by  the  need 
to  expand  its  staff,  reorganize  its  struc- 
ture, and  establish  effective  procedures  to 
deal  with  the  new  enforcement  provi- 
sions. Given  a  period  of  adjustment  of  2 
years,  however,  I  feel  that  it  will  then  be 
in  a  position  to  handle  all  claims  that  are 
presented  to  it,  and  there  will  no  longer 


be  a  need  for  a  parallel  enforcement  sys- 
tem in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  strongly  urge  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  support  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunities  Enforcement  Act.  S.  2515. 
While  the  passage  of  6  years  since  the  de- 
fects of  title  VII  became  apparent  is  an 
inordinately  long  period  of  time  in  which 
to  correct  the  shortcomings  of  the  orig- 
inal act,  our  prompt  and  favorable  action 
now  will  firmly  reestablish  the  primacy 
of  equal  employment  opportunity  as  a 
national  goal  and  a  basic  right,  effec- 
tively guaranteed,  of  every  American 
citizen. 


RECESS  SCHEDULE  FOR  THE  SEC- 
OND SESSION  OP  THE  92D  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  recess  schedule  for  the  second 
session  of  the  92d  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  schedule 
v^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lincoln's  Birthday  (Saturday,  February 
12)— From  conclusion  of  business  Wednes- 
day, February  9,  until  Noon,  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 14. 

Easter  (Sunday,  April  2) — From  conclu- 
sion of  business  Thursday,  March  30,  until 
Noon,  Tuesday.  April  4. 

Memorial  Day  (Monday,  May  29) — From 
conclusion  of  business  Friday,  May  26,  until 
Noon  Tuesday,  May  30. 

Democratic  Convention  and  July  4 — From 
conclusion  of  business  Friday,  June  30,  un- 
til Noon,  Monday,  July  17. 

Republican  Convention — From  conclusion 
of  business  Friday,  August  18,  until  Noon, 
Monday,  August  28. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2515)  a  bill  to 
further  promote  equal  employment  op- 
portunities for  American  workers. 

AMENDMENTS  NO.   611 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendments  No.  611  and  ask  that 
they  be  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendments. 

Tlie  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
proposes  amendments  identified  as  No. 
611. 

Amendments  No.  611  are  as  follows: 

On  page  33,  after  line  24,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection 
(g)  of  section  705  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964  (78  Stat.  268;  42  U.S.C.  2000e-4)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"■(6)  to  refer  matters  to  the  Attorney 
General  with  recommendations  for  Inter- 
vention In  a  civil  action  brought  by  an  ag- 
grieved party  under  section  706,  or  for  the 
Institution  of  a  civil  action  by  the  Attorney 
General  under  section  707,  and  to  recommend 
Institution  of  appellate  proceedings  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (J)  of  this  section, 
as  redesignated  by  section  4(d)  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Enforcement  Act 
of  1971,  when  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sion such  proceedings  would  be  In  the  public 
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Interest,  and  to  advise,  consult,  and  assist  the 
Attorney  General  In  such  matters.' 

"(b)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  705  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(h)  Attorneys  appointed  under  this  sec- 
tion may,  at  the  direction  of  the  Commission, 
appear  for  and  represent  the  Commission  in 
any  case  In  court,  except  that  the  Attorney 
General  shall  conduct  all  litigations  to  which 
the  Commission  Is  a  party  In  the  Supreme 
Court  or  In  the  courts  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  this  title.  All  other  litiga- 
tion affecting  the  Conomlsslon,  or  to  which  It 
Is  a  party,  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Com- 
missioner.' " 

On  page  34,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  through  the  end  of  the  parenthetical  in 
line  3  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(c)  Subsections  (a)  through  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 706  of  such  Act." 

On  page  38,  beginning  with  line  7.  strike 
all  through  line  7,  page  50,  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(f)    If  within  thirty  days  after  a  charge 
la    filed    with    the    Commission    or    within 
thirty   days   after  expiration   of   any  period 
of  reference  under  subsection    (c)    or   (d), 
the  Commission  has  t>een  unable  to  obtain 
voluntary    compliance    with    this    Act,    the 
Commission  may  bring  a  civil  action  against 
the  respondent  named  in  the  charge.  If  tlie 
Commission  fails  to  obtain  voluntary  com- 
pliance and  falls  or  refuses  to  Institute  a 
civil   action   against   the  respondent   named 
In    the    charge    within    one    hundred    and 
eighty  days  from  date  of  the  filing  of  the 
charge,  a  civil  action  may  be  brought  after 
such  failure  or  refusal   within  ninety  days 
against  the  resf)ondent  named  in  the  charge 
(1)    by  the  person  named  in  the  charge  as 
claiming    to    be    aggrieved    or    (2)    if   such 
charge   was   filed   by  an  ofiBcer  or  employee 
of   the    Commission,    by   any   person    whom 
the  charge  alleges  was  aggrieved  by  the  al- 
leged unlawful  employment  practice.  Upon 
application  by  the  complainant  and  in  such 
circumstances  as  the  court  may  deem  Just, 
the  court  may  appoint  an  attorney  for  such 
complainant  and  may  authorize   the  com- 
mencement of  the  action  vrtthout  the  pay- 
ment of  fees,  costs,  or  security.  Upon  time- 
ly application,  the  court  may,  in  ite  discre- 
tion, permit  the  Attorney  General  to  inter- 
vene in  such  civil  action  If  he  certifies  that 
the   case   is   of   general   public   Importance. 
Upon  request,  the  court  may,  in  its  discre- 
tion, stay  further  proceedings  for  not  more 
than    sixty   days   pending   the   termination 
of  State  or  local   proceedings  described   in 
subsection    (c)    of   this   section   or   further 
efforts  of  the  Commission  to  obtain  volun- 
tary compliance." 

On  page  50,  beginning  with  line  8,  strike 
all  through  line  19,  and  insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"(d)(1)  Subsections  (f),  (h),  (1),  (J),  and 
(k)  of  section  706  of  such  Act,  and  all  refer- 
ences thereto,  are  redesignated  as  subsections 
(h) .  (J) ,  (k) ,  (1) ,  and  (m) ,  respectively. 

"(2)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  706  Is 
redesignated  as  subsection  (1),  and  a  new 
subsection  (g)   is  Inserted  as  follows: 

'"(g)  Whenever  a  charge  Is  filed  with  the 
Commission  and  the  Commission  concludes 
on  the  basis  of  a  preliminary  investigation 
that  prompt  Judicial  action  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Com- 
mission may  bring  an  action  for  appropri- 
ate temporary  or  preliminary  relief  pend- 
ing final  disposition  of  such  charge.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  a  court  having  Jurisdiction 
over  proc«edings  under  this  section  to  as- 
sign cases  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  and  to  cause  such  cases  to  be 
in  every  way  expedited.' 

"(e)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  706  of  such 
Act,  as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 4(d)    of  this  Act,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
"  '(I)  If  the  court  finds  that  the  respond- 


ent has  engaged  in  or  is  engaging  In  an  un- 
lawful employment  practice  charged  in  the 
complaint,  the  court  may  enjoin  the  re- 
spondent from  engaging  iu  such  unlawful 
employment  practice,  and  order  such  af- 
firmative action  as  may  be  appropriate, 
which  may  Include,  but  is  not  limited  to, 
reinstatement  or  hiring  of  employees,  with 
or  without  back  pay  (payable  by  the  em- 
ployer, employment  agency,  or  labor  organi- 
zation, as  the  case  may  be,  responsible  for 
the  unlawful  employment  practice) ,  or  any 
other  equitable  relief  as  the  court  deems  ap- 
propriate. Interim  earnings  or  amounts 
earuable  with  reasonable  diligence  by  the 
person  or  persons  discriminated  against  shall 
operate  to  reduce  the  back  pay  otherwise  al- 
lowable.' " 

On  page  56,  beginning  with  line  7,  strike 
all  through  line  19. 

On  page  56,  line  20,  strike  out  "Sec.  8"  and 
insert  in  lieu  tliereof  -Sec.  7". 

On  page  60,  beginning  with  line  3,  strike 
all  through  line  9,  page  61. 

On  page  61,  line  10,  strike  out  "(h)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(f)". 

On  page  61,  line  13.  strike  out  "Sec.  0"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  8". 

On  page  62,  line  18,  strike  out  "Sec.  11" 
and  insert  in  lieu  tliereof  "Sec  10". 

On  page  65.  line  21,  strike  out  "(q)". 

On  page  65,  strike  out  lines  23  and  24. 

On  page  65,  line  25,  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

On  page  66,  line  6,  strike  out  "Sec.  12"  and 
iii-sert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  11". 

On  page  66,  line  14,  strike  out  "Sec.  13 " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  12". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for 
a  unanimous  consent  request? 

Mr.  DOMDnCK.  Yes,  if  the  Senator 
will  wait  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  proposed  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Buckley, 
Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Hollings, 
and  Mr.  Tower. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  Messrs.  Dole.  Hansen,  Bent- 
sen,  and  Goldwater  be  added  as  co- 
sfMjnsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia. 

Mi'.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  should  be  stated  for  the  Record 
that  the  time  consumed  on  the  roUcall 
was  20  minutes.  It  was  thought  best  that, 
on  this  first  rollcall,  we  not  proceed  in 
accordance  with  yesterday's  unanimous- 
consent  request  limiting  rollcall  votes  to 
15  minutes,  but  that  20  minutes  be  al- 
lowed in  this  Instance  so  that  all  Sen- 
ators would  have  ample  notice  that  on 
each  rollcall  from  today  forward  during 
the  remainder  of  this  session,  there  will 
be  only  15  minutes  on  each  rollcall,  the 
wai-ning  bell  to  be  rung  at  midpoint,  or 
at  the  7 '/a  minute  mark. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  11 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES  ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OP 
1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2515)  a  bill  to 
further  promote  equal  employment  op- 
portunities for  American  workers. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  information  of  Senators, 
may  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado,  the  author  of  the  pending 
amendment,  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
anticipates  a  rollcall  vote  on  his  amend- 
ment today? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  in 
answer  to  the  inquiry  of  my  friend  from 
West  Virginia,  I  do  not  anticipate  even 
a  long  debate  today.  I  thought  I  would 
just  put  the  amendment  in  and  give  a 
brief  introductory  statement  on  it,  and 
then  take  it  up  at  some  length  tomorrow. 
It  is  my  hope  that  we  could  vote  on  it 
on  Monday,  as  opposed  to  tomorrow,  if 
that  would  be  satisfactory  with  the 
leadership. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  I  may 
respond  on  behalf  of  the  majority 
leader,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  leadership 
that  we  can  proceed  as  expeditiously  as 
possible,  and  I  know  I  am  speaking  for 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  in 
expressing  the  hope  that  we  will  not 
delay  action  on  the  pending  bill  one  way 
or  the  other  overly  long. 

This  bill  will  likely  be  followed  by  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  with  the  Foreign 
Aid  bill  coming  along.  We  have  the  Wel- 
fare Reform  bill,  and  we  liave  other  very 
important  legislation,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  delay  too  long.  However,  the 
Senator's  wishes  will  be  considered,  and 
certainly  we  are  to  imderstand,  as  I 
gather  from  what  he  has  just  said,  that 
there  will  not  be  final  action  on  hi« 
amendment  today. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Then  may 
I  ask  if  there  is  any  Senator  who  has  an 
amendment  which  he  would  be  willing  to 
call  up  this  afternoon  following  the  state- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado,  in  the  event  that  imanimous 
consent  could  be  obtained  to  temporarily 
set  that  amendment  aside?  I  see  no  indi- 
cation of  such,  so  I  assume  there  will  be 
no  further  roUcalls  today.  I  thank  the 
able  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  as  far  as  my  colleagues 
are  concerned,  I  should  say  that  I  am 
going  to  give  just  a  brief  explanation  to- 
day, perhaps  engage  in  a  little  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  if  he 
cares  to.  and  then  go  into  the  matter  at 
more  length  with  a  number  of  Senators 
who  want  to  speak  on  this  particular 
issue  tomorrow.  I  say  the  matter  needs 
some  extended  discussion,  because  I  think 
we  are  dealing  with  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant single  issue  in  the  complete  bill. 
The  issue  really  is  whether  we  should  put 
into  one  executive  agency  the  powers  to 
make  rules,  the  powers  to  investigate 
whether  or  not  those  rules  are  being 
abided  by,  the  powers  to  charge  viola- 
tions of  those  rules,  and  then  the  powers 
to  decide  whether  or  not  the  violations 
are  in  fact  in  existence,  and  if  they  aie, 
to  issue  appropi-iate  judicial  orders. 
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We  used  to  have  a  word  for  this  in  the 
old  English  common  law.  They  used  to 
call  it  a  Star  Chamber  proceeding,  where 
one  person  or  one  group  would  have  the 
power  to  issue  the  rules,  decide  whether 
there  has  been  a  violation,  and  then  im- 
pose the  punishment.  That  is  exactly 
what  the  cease-and-desist  procedure 
would  do. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  far  more  beneficial, 
from  an  overall  governmental  policy 
standpoint,  to  separate  these  functions 
just  as  we  have  them  in  the  three 
branches  of  government  under  the  fed- 
eral system.  Second,  it  also  seems  to  me 
that,  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  those  who  feel  that  they  have  been 
discriminated  against,  they  are  going  to 
get  a  much  more  objective  hearing  be- 
fore the  courts  than  they  would  before 
this  particular  body,  the  EEOC,  and  that 
they  will  get  a  much  more  expeditious 
hearing.  As  I  believe,  has  probably  been 
pointed  out  already  by  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  EEOC  now. 
without  cease-and-desist  authority  and 
without  the  additional  coverage  provided 
by  this  bill,  is  32,000  cases  behind,  with 
over  a  20-month  backlog,  in  determining 
and  resolving  unlawful  employment 
practices.  I  do  not  care  who  it  may  be, 
or  how  long  they  may  have  been  claiming 
discrimination,  if  they  have  to  wait  20 
months  before  they  even  find  out 
whether  or  not  the  Commission  feels  that 
the  charge  is  vaUd,  all  one  can  say  is 
that  justice  delayed  is  justice  denied. 

The  average  backlog  of  the  Federal 
district  courts  at  the  present  time  is 
about  12  months.  So  my  amendment 
would  immediately  speed  the  process  of 
justice  up  by  8  months  by  transferring 
these  matters  to  the  Federal  district 
courts,  rather  than  keeping  them  within 
the  Commission,  even  if  there  were  no 
additional  employees  put  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commission. 

We  have,  however,  greatly  enlarged  the 
Commission's  jurisdiction.  We  are  add- 
ing approximately  10.1  million  State  and 
local  employees,  6.5  million  private  em- 
ployees of  small  employers,  and  4.3  mil- 
lion educational  employees.  Thus,  we  are 
talking  about  an  expanded  coverage  of 
approximately  21  million  potential 
aggrieved. 

Interestingly  enough,  there  has  been 
a  trend  in  recent  EEOC  investigations 
concerning  alleged  discriminatory  cases 
involving  sex  discrimination.  Are  women 
being  given  unfair  treatment  or,  con- 
versely, are  they  being  given  preferen- 
tial tieatment?  In  either  situation,  the 
person  who  feels  aggrieved  has  charged 
sex  discrimination  and  is  bringing  these 
cases  before  the  EEOC  at  the  present 
time.  Additionally,  there  will  be  the  need, 
under  cease-and-desist  powers  if  they 
are  left  in  the  bill,  for  the  training  of 
hearing  examiners  who  will  have  to  set 
up  special  courts  or  special  hearing 
rooms  within  the  Commission.  These 
hearing  examiners  will  need  to  be  trained 
in  the  subtleties  of  what  is  or  is  not  dis- 
crimination. It  will  take  almost  2  years 
to  get  the  necessary  number  of  trained 
people  on  board  in  order  to  accomplish 
these  demands.  Each  one  of  these  fac- 
tors, as  I  see  it,  simply  adds  to  the  prob- 
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lems  of  discrimination  in  employment 
and  frustrates  the  resolution  thereof. 

One  thing  that  I  think  all  of  us  in  this 
body,  regardless  of  who  we  are,  would 
like  to  get  rid  of  is  discrimination,  par- 
ticularly when  it  involves  something  as 
essential  as  someone's  livelihood.  My  feel- 
ing, which  is  concurred  in  by  a  great 
number  of  knowledgeable  Senators,  is 
that  we  can  overcome  employment  dis- 
crimination much  better  by  utilizing  our 
existing  Federal  district  courts,  which 
are  fi-ee  from  political  patronage,  which 
are  free  from  the  subtleties  of  political 
winds  that  occur  when  an  administration 
changes  course  or  a  new  administration 
comes  in,  and  consequently  can  handle 
these  matters  on  the  same  objective,  fair 
basis  that  the  Federal  district  courts  have 
been  handling  cases  before  them  of  all 
kinds  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

There  is  a  kind  of  simplistic  argument 
that  has  been  given,  a  kind  of  sloganeer- 
ing against  this  amendment,  wherein  it 
is  alleged  that  my  amendment  is  anticivil 
rights,  and  that  it  is  anti  the  intents  and 
purposes  of  the  original  EEOC  bill, 
neither  of  which  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

What  I  am  trj'ing  to  do  is  to  find  a 
mechanism  whereby  the  EEOC  can  in- 
itiate prompt  enforcement  in  an  impar- 
tial tribunal  that  guarantees  the  protec- 
tion of  all  constitutional  rights  to  all 
parties  and  to  do  it  as  soon  as  possible 
after  conciliation  has  not  worked  and 
where  the  charge  seems  legitimate. 

I  reiteiate  that  my  amendment  is  not 
contradictory  to  the  independent  general 
counsel  amendment  which  has  just  been 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Would  the 
distinguished  Senator  be  willing  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  at  this  time  with  re- 
spect to  a  limitation  of  time  on  his 
amendment,  the  time  to  begin  running  on 
Monday — say.  one  hour  and  a  half  on  the 
amendment,  to  be  equally  divided,  with 
the  one  hour  and  a  half  to  begin  running 
at  11:30  a.m..  and  with  a  vote  to  occur 
on  the  amendment  at  1  p.m.? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  have  no  objection  to  that. 
In  fact.  I  think  it  is  a  good  suggestion.  It 
gives  us  a  time  certain,  and  it  also  gives 
us  some  time  on  Monday  as  well  as  to- 
morrow in  order  to  get  into  this  amend- 
ment. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY.  JANUARY  21.  UNTIL  11 
A.M..   MONDAY.   JANUARY   24.    1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  discussed  this  proposal  with 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  CMx.  Wil- 
liams 1 .  I  therefore  pi-opoimd  the  follow- 
ing I'equest: 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  tomor- 
row, it  stand  in  adjournment  until  11 
a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  next,  following  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes,  the  period  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 11:30  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EQUAL   EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  tS.  2515^  a  bill  to  fur- 
ther promote  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  American  workers. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  close  of  morning  business  on  Monday 
next,  at  11:30  a.m.,  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Dom- 
iNicKt  which  is  now  pending,  be  laid 
before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
on  that  amendment  then  begin  running; 
that  there  be  a  limitation  of  1  hour 
and  a  half  on  the  amendment:  tliat  the 
time  be  equally  divided  between  the  dis- 
tinguished mover  of  the  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Dominick". 
and  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams  )  ;  that  time  on  any  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree  be  limited  to 
30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  in  the  sec- 
ond degree  and  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill :  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  time  on  the  amendment  or  any 
amendments  thereto,  a  vote  occur  on  the 
Dominick  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  for  the  sake 
of  clarification,  let  us  suppose  we  have 
the  hour  and  a  half.  It  is  all  right  if  no 
amendments  are  offered.  But  suppose  an 
amendment  is  offered  to  this  amend- 
ment. What  happens  to  the  time  when 
we  vote.  then,  on  the  principal  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  vote 
on  the  principal  amendment  would  not 
be  reached  until  the  amendment  in  the 
second  degree  had  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Then,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection; and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  principal  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, according  to  the  way  I  phrased 
the  request,  a  tabling  motion  with  re- 
spect to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  not  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  in  order 
that  any  and  all  eventualities  may  be 
provided  for,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  time  on  any  motion,  appeal,  or  point 
of  order  with  respect  to  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator,  or  any 
amendments  in  the  second  degree,  with 
the  exception  of  nondebatable  motions, 
be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  mover  of  such  and 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  express  the  hope  again,  on  behalf 
of  the  leadership,  that  on  tomorrow  other 
Senators  may  be  prevailed  upon  to  call 
up  other  amendments,  go  that  progress 
can  be  made.  In  that  event,  of  course,  we 
would  attempt  to  obtain  unanimous  con- 
sent to  set  the  pending  amendment  aside 
temporarily. 

Mr.  WILIJAMS.  This  imanimous- con- 
sent agreement  would  not  preclude  a 
motion  to  table  in  the  second  degiee? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  would 
not  preclude  a  motion  to  table  an  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  to  con- 
tmue  the  brief  statement  I  was  making 
befo)-e  our  unanimous-consent  requests 
were  proposed  and  agreed  to,  some  peo- 
ple have  been  saying  that  my  amend- 
ment is  antiemployee  or  anti-civil  rights. 
If  you  go  along  with  that  kind  of  rea- 
soning, what  you  really  have  to  say  is 
that  the  Federal  District  Courts  are  anti- 
employee  or  anti-civil  rights;  and  ob- 
viously thLs  is  just  plain  absurd.  Consider, 
for  a  moment,  where  the  minorities  in 
this  country  would  be  without  the  monu- 
mental court  decisions  which  have  recog- 
nized and  protected  their  rights  in  edu- 
cation, in  public  accommodations,  in 
housing,  in  voting,  and  in  equal  employ- 
ment. 

I  must  say,  in  mv  own  defense,  having 
voted  for  every  civil  riphts  piece  of  legis- 
lation since  I  have  held  public  ofiBce, 
that  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  I  would  be 
offering  something  which  would  con- 
stitute any  kind  of  discriminatory  action 
against  the  minorities  in  this  coimtry. 
So  I  think  we  can  dispose  of  that  allega- 
tion briefly,  with  that  quick  statement. 

Also  the  implication  has  been  made — 
that  the  aggrieved  employee  will  not  re- 
ceive luslice  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court;  and  this,  of  course,  is  equal- 
ly absurd.  Let  me  .say  a  few  things  by 
way  of  background  on  this. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  and  I  am  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment, but  those  are  two  arguments  that 
this  Senator  would  never  use. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  fully  understand 
that,  and  I  was  not  implying  that  the 
manager  of  the  bill  had.  Some  much  less 
responsible  people  have  been  circulating 


such  implications.  I  just  wanted   that 
cleared  up  completely. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  wanted  early  clari- 
fication of  that. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  During  the  process  of 
our  committee  hearings  on  this  matter, 
I  brought  up,  in  the  case  of  State  and 
local  employees,  the  problems  inherent 
in  a  situation  where  one  executive  agency 
of  Government  is  put  into  a  position  to 
issue  injunctive  orders  against  State  and 
local  employees  and  governments.  It 
would  be  a  really  ironic  situation,  it 
strikes  me,  that  if  we  established  an 
agency  designed  to  help  minorities,  we 
should  suddenly  find  the  same  agency 
entitled  to  step  into  every  local  and  State 
governmental  system  in  the  country  and 
say:  "Cease  and  desist.  You  cannot  do 
what  you  have  been  doing  in  the  past, 
and  we  are  going  to  investigate  your 
personnel  hiring  policies  from  here  on 
out." 

That,  to  me,  would  be  wrong.  I  pointed 
out  that  there  might  be  some  kind  of 
collusion  here  between   the  EEOC  and 
the  Justice  Department  so,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  remainder  of  the  committee, 
we  changed  the  language   to  say   that 
EEOC  cease-and-desist  orders  will  not 
apply  to  State  and  local  employees,  but 
that  enforcement  of  alleged  grievances 
wUl  occur  through  complaints  filed  in 
the  Federal  court  system  by  the  Attorney 
Greneral's  office.  Then  we  examined  the 
Federal  employee  situation  and  I  pointed 
out  again  that  we  were  creating  an  agen- 
cy czar  in  the  EEOC  which  could  deter- 
mine personnel  policies  in  all  the  other 
Federal  agencies  of  the  Government.  I 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  creating  such  an 
ominipotent  agency.  After  some  discus- 
sion on  this,  and  with  the  decided  aid 
and  assistance  of  one  of  my  good  friends, 
Clarence  Mitchell  of  the  NAACP,  we  were 
able  to  work  out  an  agreement  whereby  a 
Federal  employee  who  feels  he  is  dis- 
criminated against  can  go  through  his 
agency,  and  if  he  is  stUl  dissatisfied,  he  is 
empowered  to  bring  suit  in  Federal  court 
or   through   the   existing   Civil   Service 
Board  of  Appeals  and  Reviews  to  Federal 
court.  So  on  two  of  the  major  groups  of 
employees   covered   by   this   legislation: 
namely,  State  and  local  employees  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Federal  employees  on 
the  other,  the  committee  itself  agreed  to 
grievance    remedy    procedures    through 
the  Federal  district  courts;  yet  with  the 
private  employee  they  say,  "No,  you  can- 
not have  that.  We  will  have  an  agency 
that  can  do  it  all  by  itself."  That  is  dis- 
crimination in  and  of  itself,  right  within 
the  bill;  and  it  strikes  me  that  one  of  the 
first  things  we  have  to  do  is  at  least  to 
put  employees  holding  their  jobs,  be  they 
government  or  private  employees,  on  the 
same  plane  so  that  they  have  the  same 
rights,  so  that  they  have  the  same  op- 
portunities, and  so  that  they  have  the 
same  equality  within  their  jobs,  to  make 
siue  that  they  are  not  being  discrimi- 
nated against  and  have  the  enforcement, 
investigatory  procedure  carried  out  the 
same  way. 

I  do  not  see  the  difficulty  in  that  con- 
cept. So  I  would  say  once  again  that  any 
thought  that  this  amendment  is  anti- 
employee  or  anti-civil  rights  is  plain 
ridiculous. 
I  know  that  there  are  many  people,  in- 


cluding the  manager  of  the  bill,  who  dis- 
agree with  my  approach,  and  who  per- 
haps think  that  it  will  clog  the  courts. 
I  must  say,  that  although  those  argu- 
ments can  be  made,  with  93  courts  al- 
ready established,  and  with  the  inde- 
pendent general  coimsel  that  has  just 
been  created  for  the  EEOC  itself,  we 
would  now  have  the  legal  machinery  to 
move  rapidly  on  the  enforcement  of  what 
ever  legitimate  complaints  may  come  be- 
fore the  EEOC  which  cannot  be  solved 
by  conciliation. 

So.  once  again  I  would  lu-ge  that,  on 
the  merits,  this  particular  amendment  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  President,  just  a  few  minutes  ago, 
I  was  talking  about  the  caseload  that  the 
Commission  has.  I  think  it  might  be 
worthwhile  to  get  all  these  facts  initial- 
ly in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Chairman  Brown  of  the  EEOC  testified 
that  as  of  June  30,  1971,  the  Commis- 
sion had  a  backlog  of  32,000  cases.  It  an- 
ticipated that  a  load  of  32,000  new  cases 
would  come  in  fiscal  year  1972,  and  45  - 
000  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

As  of  February  1971,  almost  a  year  ago. 
EEOC  complaints  required  from  18  to  24 
months  for  disposition. 

To  this  already  substantial  backlog, 
we  must  add  the  impact  of  the  more  com- 
plex and  time-consuming  cease-and-de- 
sist procedures  as  they  are  maintained  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  also  consider 
expanded  coverage.  Included  for  the  first 
time  in  the  expanded  coverage,  as  I 
pointed  out,  are  approximately  6.5  mil- 
lion employees  of  small  employers — 
those  employing  between  eight  and  25 
employees;  4.3  million  educational  em- 
ployees— teachers,  professional  and  non- 
professional staff  members;  and  10.1  mil- 
lion State  and  local  governmental  em- 
ployees whose  disputes  are  to  be  concil- 
iated prior  to  going  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  court  action,  as  I  pointed  out 
just  a  little  while  ago. 

Thus,  the  EEOC  will  be  responsible  for 
an  additional  21  million  potential  ag- 
grieved personnel. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  look  at 
this  in  any  kind  of  logic,  and  with  real 
care,  we  can  see  immediately  that  the 
added  load  will  require  not  only  a  great 
increase  in  administrative  staff  in  the 
EEOC  but  is  also  going  to  mean  a  much 
longer  backlog  before  any  case  can  be 
decided. 

As  I  said  earlier,  it  seems  wrong  to 
me  to  say  to  an  aggrieved  employee, 
"Certainly  we  will  hear  your  case.  We 
will  do  the  investigating.  We  will  bring 
the  charges.  We  will  do  everytWng  else, 
but  you  will  not  get  a  decision  for  over 
2  years."  That  is  not  justice.  Tliis  is  not 
equal  employment  opportimity.  But  if 
we  have  the  investigator  saying  that  this 
is  a  legitimate  complaint,  and  that  it  will 
be  brought  to  the  district  court  and  will 
get  priority  treatment  there,  we  can  get 
the  matter  decided  in  half  the  time  it 
would  take  in  any  other  way. 

It  strikes  me  that  this  is  right  on  prin- 
ciple. It  is  right  in  terms  of  administra- 
tive procedures.  It  conforms  to  what  we 
did  with  State  and  local  employees  and 
with  Federal  employees. 

I  believe  firmly  that  the  particular 
amendment  we  are  involved  with  now  Is 
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something  which  is  of  great  need,  if  we 
are  going  to  solve  the  discrimination 
which,  imfortunately,  occurs  in  this 
country  too  often. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  my  support  to  the  Dom- 
inick  amendment  to  S.  2515. 1  happen  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  that  amendment.  I 
have  joined  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Colorado,  believing  that  his 
approach  is  far  superior  to  providing  still 
another  quasi-judicial,  quasi-legislative 
body  with  power  far  beyond  any  which  it 
was  ever  intended  to  handle.  I  can  re- 
member distinctly  when  the  EEOC  was 
established  under  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  that  its  sponsoi's  roimdly  denied  that 
this  cumbersome  body  would,  or  should, 
ever  have  the  authority  to  issue  cease 
and  desist  orders  on  its  own.  The  Con- 
gress was  assured  that  such  would  never 
be  the  case,  that  we  would  not  again 
create  a  political  body  to  deal  with  such 
legal  questions.  Our  only  other  attempt 
at  such  a  body,  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  has  been  nearly  a  total  fail- 
ure in  dealing  with  labor  matters.  Pure 
logic  alone  dictates  that  we  do  not  try 
to  solve  a  problem  with  a  solution  that 
has  proven  to  be  so  untrustworthy.  E^'en 
the  thought  of  this  should  be  rejected  by 
this  body. 

The  EEOC  was  established  to  act  as  a 
mediator  between  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee in  job  discrimination  cases.  It 
was  hoped  that  if  a  problem  arose,  by 
talking  calmly  with  each  side  a  ready  so- 
lution could  be  reached.  Since  the  day  of 
its  inception,  the  EEOC  has  proven  that 
it  was  not  qualified  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  Instead  of  acting  as  an  impar- 
tial mediator,  the  Commission  has  in 
many  instances  been  an  antagonist.  In- 
stead of  efficiently  handling  and  process- 
ing its  cases,  it  has  allowed  a  backlog  of 
over  31,000  cases  to  build  up  in  the  6 
years  of  its  existence.  By  granting  the 
Commission  the  power  to  issue  cease- 
and-desist  orders  as  well  as  increasing 
its  jurisdiction,  the  process  would  be  fur- 
ther complicated  and  even  greater  back- 
logs, reliably  estimated  to  be  perhaps  up 
to  3 'a  years,  would  result. 

In  addition  to  the  Commission's  being 
unqualified  to  handle  any  new  duties, 
there  exists  the  fact  that  to  grant  it 
cease-and-desist  p)ower  would  be  a  con- 
travention of  our  Anglo-Saxon  judicial 
process  and  return  to  a  "Star  Chamber" 
proceeding.  In  the  process  as  proposed  in 
S.  2515,  the  Commission  would  be  not 
only  the  investigator  of  the  charge,  but 
it  would  also  determine  whether  there 
were  probable  cause  to  believe  the  charge 
were  true  and  ultimately  to  decide  if  in 
fact  the  charge  were  true  and  whether 
to  issue  the  order.  The  Commission  would 
be  judge,  jury,  and  prosecutor,  all  at  the 
.';ame  time.  This  has  not  worked  in  the 
past;  it  will  not  work  in  this  instance. 

There  are  many  advantages  to  allow- 
ing the  courts  to  decide  whether  or  not  a 
charge  has  been  substantiated  and  then 
let  it  issue  and  enforce  the  cease-and-de- 
sist order.  First  of  all.  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
courts  have  done  a  good  job  in  dealing 
with  civil  rights  questions,  including  title 
VII  questions.  This  use  of  the  courts 
would  assure  an  impartial  tribunal,  thus 
guaranteeing  each  Bide  the  due  process  of 
law..  The  courts  would  likewise  provide  a 


more  speedy  solution  to  charges  of  title 
VII  violations.  The  median  time  for  the 
disposition  of  nonjury  trials  in  the  10 
States  having  the  most  EEOC  complaints 
is  less  than  a  year.  Compare  that,  if  you 
will,  to  the  more  than  2-year  backlog  that 
now  exists  within  the  EEOC  and  the  ex- 
pected 3 ',-2 -year  backlog  if  cease-and- 
desist  powers  are  granted.  Orderly  pro- 
cedures in  business  demand  that  the  law 
be  fairly  determinable  so  that  businesses 
may  comply  with  and  plan  for  them. 
Commissions  such  as  the  EEOC  have 
proven  to  be  not  only  untrustworthy,  as  I 
have  previously  stated,  but  likewise  im- 
predictable.  There  are  no  rules  of  stare 
decisis  or  other  precedent  that  can  guide 
our  Nation's  businesses  as  to  what  to  do. 
What  may  be  a  fair  hiring  practice  today 
may  not  be  tomorrow,  but  may  be  again 
the  day  after  tomorrow.  In  such  a  case, 
an  employer  cannot  know  what  proce- 
dures to  institute  and  be  sure  that  he  is 
in  compliance.  With  the  court  approach, 
a  body  of  case  law  will  build  up  so  that  it 
v.ill  be  determinable  what  the  law  ac- 
tually is.  To  do  anything  else  would  be  to 
Invite  chaos  in  tliis  field. 

Those  who  have  a  grievance  under 
title  VII  should  have  access  to  the  coiuts 
of  this  Nation.  To  now  try  to  enact  a 
solution  that  has  been  a  failuie  in  other 
areas  is  neither  fair  to  those  who  have 
a  legitimate  gric.ance  and  are  desirous 
of  a  quick  solution  or  to  those  who  have 
been  unjustly  accused  and  seek  a  quick 
vindication.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt 
our  amendment  which  will  provide  a  very 
reasonable  and  workable  solution.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  on  his  leadership  in  this  matter. 

Ml-.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  I 
much  appreciate  his  support.  The  points 
he  has  emphasized  are  exactly  the  ones 
that  the  Senate  ought  to  consider.  We 
are  not  talking  about  partisanship  or 
politics  here.  We  are  not  talking  about 
anything  except  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  can  get  alleged  discrimination 
case.s  tried  fairly  for  both  the  plaintiff 
and  the  defendant  as  expeditiously  as 
po.ssible. 

It  strikes  me  that  doing  this  in  the 
way  suggested  in  my  amendment  will  be 
a  far  more  preferable  way  than  the  way 
provided  in  the  bill  at  present. 

As  I  said  during  the  process  of  the 
debate — and  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Senator  from  Texas  had  an  opportunity 
tj  hear  it — we  have  already  provided  in 
the  existing  bill  for  State  and  local  em- 
ployees and  Federal  employees  to  seek 
redress  of  their  grievances  to  Federal 
District  Courts.  We  are  not  doing  so  for 
private  employees  or  private  employer.';. 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  discrimination  in 
and  of  itself. 

I  would  certainly  urge,  both  on  logic 
and  an  expeditious  handling  of  thcvx? 
troublesome  and  emotional  cases,  that 
we  adopt  the  amendment  as  socn  as 
possible. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that,  while  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  has  of- 
fered his  amendment  and  has  fully  and 
completely  explained  it,  there  will  be  de- 
bate on  tomorrow.  I  will  reserve  most  of 
my  statement  until  then. 

I  want  to  make  one  or  two  comments. 


however,  at  this  time.  First,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  described  some  of  the 
changes  made  in  the  committee  in  the 
original  bill.  These  were  changes  that, 
in  my  judgment,  greatly  improved  the 
legislation.  The  principal  architect  of 
these  changes  dealing  with  the  civil  serv- 
ice area,  and  certainly  with  the  method 
of  enforcement  when  charges  are 
brought  against  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, was  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  I  am  person- 
ally grateful  for  the  work  he  has  done  in 
committee.  And  I  applaud  Mm  for  that. 

On  this  issue,  with  respect  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  I  know  this  is  a  matter 
of  deep  con\ iction  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  because  basically  it  is  the 
amendment  that  was  offered  when  the 
bill  was  before  the  Senate  the  year  before 
last.  We  debated  the  measiu"e  and  voted 
on  it  at  that  time.  As  I  recall,  it  was  a 
relatively  close  question  then.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  result  will  be  this  year. 
Perhaps  with  some  of  the  changes  that 
have  been  made,  it  will  not  be  as  close. 
At  any  rate,  I  reiterate  one  thing  that  I 
do  not  want  any  misunderstanding  on. 
My  debate  against  the  pending  amend- 
ment will  deal  with  basically  the  prac- 
tical question  of  whether  court  enforce- 
ment as  an  exclusive  method  is  the  most 
efficient  way  of  reaching  the  objectives 
of  the  legislation.  I  think  not. 

Certainly  if  there  are  those  who  say 
that  court  enforcement  is  anti-civil 
rights,  I  am  not  one  of  them.  If  there  are 
any  who  say  that  court  enforcement 
would  be  less  just  to  those  who  complain 
of  discrimination.  I  am  certainly  not  one 
of  those  either. 

It  is  my  feeling  for  the  reasons  that  I 
will  discuss  tomorrow,  that  in  order  to 
realize  the  objective  of  the  legislation, 
of  establishing  enforcement  procedure 
by  law  to  further  the  constitutional 
rights  and  statutory  rights  against  dis- 
crimination, the  proper  way  to  do  it  is 
through  the  administrative  procedure  of 
cease  and  desist  with  all  of  its  abundance 
of  due  process  protections  and,  finally, 
of  course,  the  court  review  where  parties 
disagree  with  the  findings  that  led  to 
the  cease  and  desist  order. 

I  look  forward  to  a  fuller  debate  to- 
morrow and  before  we  vote  finally  on  the 
pending  amendment  en  Monday. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  AND 
FOR  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  TO 
BE  LAID  BEFORE  THE  SENATE  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  to- 
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morrow,  after  the  two  leaders  have  been 
recognized,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  and 
that  at  the  close  of  morning  business 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  assume  it  will  be  the  final  quorum 
call  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, when  the  Senate  convenes  tomor- 
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row,  it  will  meet  at  11  a.m.  Following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  trarLsaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  net  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  morning  business, 
the  Chair  will  lay  befoie  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business,  and  the  pending 
question  will  be  the  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  DoMiNicK  I .  There  will  be  no  vote  on 
that  amendment  tomorrow,  an  order 
having  already  been  entered  to  vote  on 
the  amendment  on  Monday  next. 

However,  it  is  expected  that  there  will 
be  debate  on  that  amendment  tomorrow. 
It  is  also  anticipated  that  the  debate  on 
the  Dominick  amendment  will  not  con- 
siune  the  entire  day  tomorrow. 

That  being  the  case,  it  is  expected  that 
Senator  Ervin,  Senator  Allen,  Senator 
Randolph,  or  other  Senators  will  call  up 
amendments,  with  unanimous  consent 
having   been   given   to  temporarily  lay 
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aside  the  pending  Dominick  amendment. 
Senators  should  be  alert  to  the  possibil- 
ity, therefore,  of  votes  tomorrow  on 
amendments  other  than  the  Dominick 
amendment,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
cloakrooms  would  bring  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  that  there  is  a  good  possibil- 
ity of  rollcall  votes  tomorrow  on  amend- 
ments other  than  the  Dominick  amend- 
ment, the  vote  on  which  will  not  occiu-, 
as  I  have  stated,  until  Monday. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  fiuther  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4 .  44  p.m.  >  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil  to- 
morrow, Friday.  January  21,  1972,  at 
11  a.m. 
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"DELTA  QUEEN'— NAUTICAL 
TRANQUILIZER 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  20.  1972 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  1971,  several  of  our  colleagues 
and  I  joined  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  i  Mr.  McCulloch  •  in  intro- 
ducing H.R.  10926.  a  bill  to  exempt  from 
certain  deep-draft  safety  statutes  a  pas- 
senger vessel  operating  solely  on  inland 
rivers.  A  similar  bill,  S.  2470.  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Taft, 
Scott,  and  Saxbe  on  August  6,  1971. 
Both  bills  provide  for  permanent  exemp- 
tion from  the  1966  Safety  at  Sea  law  as 
it  applies  to  the  steamboat.  Delta  Queen. 

The  Delta  Queen  is  the  last  overnight 
steamboat  operating  on  the  Ohio,  Mis- 
sissippi, r.nd  Tenne.«.see  Rivers  and  has 
been  listed  by  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior in  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  It  is  truly  a  living  monument  to 
a  bygone  era. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Delta  Queen  will  never  encounter  the 
hazards  of  the  open  sea  it  has,  quite  un- 
fortunately, fallen  within  the  category  of 
vessels  that  require  regulation  under  the 
Safety  at  Sea  law.  The  steamboat's  own- 
ers have  diligently  complied  with  evei-y 
single  requirement  set  by  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  and  they  have  met  and  exceeded 
safety  recommendations  by  independent 
experts  and  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
r.nd  Space  Adm;nistration. 

Ne\ertheles-<,  because  the  way  the  law 
was  written  it  has  been  necessary  for 
supporters  of  the  Delta  Queen  to  seek 
tem;:orary  exemptions  from  the  Safety 
at  Sea  law  in  order  to  keep  this  landmark 
afloat.  The  last  exemption  is  set  to  ex- 
nire  on  November  1,  1973.  At  that  time 
it  is  quite  possible  that  this  ves'selwill 


be  banned  from  the  scenic  rivers  which 
have  been  its  home — luiless  another  tem- 
porary exemption  can  be  obtained. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity in  this  session  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress to  settle  this  matter  once  and  for 
all  by  passing  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide a  permanent  exemption  for  the 
Delta  Queen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  not  been  a  sin- 
gle passenger  life  lost  in  a  riverboat  fire 
in  over  60  years.  The  last  time  it  hap- 
pened, a  drunk  under  sliip-arrest  set  the 
brig  on  fire  and  burned  himself  to 
death.  In  the  process,  the  vessel  also 
burned,  but  all  1,200  passengers  got  to 
safety  when  the  boat — the  excursion 
steamer  J.S. — pulled  into  the  bank  near 
Winona,  Minn.,  in  1910. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  excellent  article 
about  the  Delta  Queen,  written  by  Ed- 
ward J.  Wojtas,  appeared  in  the  January 
16,  1972.  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
I  am  inserting  tliis  article  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point,  and  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  indulge  in  a  little 
nostalgia  as  they  read  the  article — and 
then  to  join  the  growing  number  of  peo- 
ple who  are  engaged  in  an  all-out  effort 
to  "Save  the  Delta  Queen." 

The  article  follows: 

Riverboat  Cruises 
(By  Edward  J.  Wojtas) 

The  country's  only  overnight  river  steam- 
er, the  Delta  Queen  begins  another  year  of 
cruising  on  Feb.  3  when  the  huge  white  ves- 
.sel  leaves  New  Orleans  for  a  six-day  cruise  to 
Memphis.  Before  the  1972  season  Is  over,  the 
venerable  riverboat  will  have  completed  49 
separate  trips  up  and  down  the  Ohio,  Mis- 
sissippi. Cumberland,  and  Tennessee  Rivers. 
But  newly  added  to  this  year's  schedule  are 
the  Arkansas  River,  with  a  cruise  to  Little 
Rock,  and  Illinois,  with  trips  to  Peoria  and 
Starved  Rock. 

As  things  stand  now,  the  Delta  Queen  stUl 
has  at  least  two  more  years  of  life  in  her 
solid  steel  hull.  Tliat's  the  result  of  some  last 
minute  legislation  signed  by  President  Nixon 
on  Dec.  31.   1970.  which  gave  the  old  river 


queen  three  more  years  of  life.  The  proud 
queen  had  been  doomed  by  a  Safety  at  Sea 
law  that  was  enacted  by  Congress  in  1966 
in  reaction  to  fires  on  two  cruise  vessels  at 
sea.  Two  separate  two-year  extensions  al- 
ready had  been  granted  prior  to  this  latest 
law.  Although  the  Delta  Queen  never  leaves 
the  sight  of  a  river  bank,  she  was  included  in 
the  legislation  because  she  was  an  American 
flag  flying  vessel,  built  from  "nonfireproof" 
materials,  and  had  overnight  accommoda- 
tions for  more  than  49  persons. 

After  the  President  signed  the  legislation, 
the  Delta  Queen  was  upgraded  to  the  tune 
of  half  a  million  dollars.  Among  other  things, 
fire  retardant  paints — approved  by  NASA — 
were  used  throughout  the  ship.  An  automatic 
flre  detection  and  warning  system  was  In- 
stalled. The  entire  ship,  too.  Is  equipped  with 
an  automatic  sprinkler  system.  In  a  very  true 
sense,  the  Delta  Queen  now  is  a  Victorian 
relic  in  a  space  age  hide. 

New  legislation  was  introduced  In  late  1971 
to  exempt  permanently  the  riverboat  from 
the  1966  law.  Both  senators  from  Ohio  and 
Senate  Minority  Leader  Hugh  Scott  of  Penn- 
sylvania sponsored  the  new  bill.  If  the  law  Is 
enacted,  the  steamer  will  be  saved  for  pos- 
terity to  take  her  place  with  the  Sllverton 
train,  Williamsburg,  Greenfield  Village,  and 
Mystic  Seaport  as  authentic  links  to  Amer- 
ica's colorful  past. 

The  Delta  Queen  is  285  feel  long.  58  feet 
wide,  weighs  nearly  2,000  gross  tons,  draws 
seven  feet  of  water,  carries  a  normal  passen- 
ger complement  of  186,  a  crew  of  76,  and 
travels  35.000  miles  a  year  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt  Ernest  Wagner,  a  virtual  gi- 
ant of  a  man — 6  feet  4  inches  tall  and  250 
pounds — -gruff  of  voice  but  with  patient  and 
graceful  manner  and  a  mariner's  skill  gath- 
ered in  42  years  on  the  river. 

The  Queen  was  built  In  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
in  1926.  shipped  to  Stockton.  Cal..  where  her 
wooden  suf>erstructure  was  added,  then  put 
into  service  between  Sacramento  and  San 
Francisco.  After  a  colorful  career  there,  she 
was  purchased  by  Greene  Lines  In  1946. 
towed  to  Pittsburgh,  refurbished,  and  put 
Into  service  on  America's  Inland  waterways 
In  1948. 

So  what  Is  It  that  attracts  people  to  ride 
the  riverboat? 

Probably  one  ot  the  most  peaceful  and  re- 
laxing experiences  available  in  today's  helter- 
skelter  world.  Even  a  "land  cruise"  on  a  cross 
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country  passenger  train  pales  by  comparison. 
Leisure  and  pleasure  are  the  forte  of  an  In- 
land waterway  cruise.  There  Is  no  seasick- 
inducing  swaying,  no  rolling  up  and  over. 
The  shoreline  Inches  past  smoothly  with  a 
continuous  change  of  scenery  from  farm 
plots,  to  shipyards,  to  power  plants,  to  paral- 
leling railroad  tracks,  to  huge  splotches  of 
greenery. 

At  each  town  and  lock — word  travels  well 
ahead  of  the  boat — the  Queen  Is  met  by 
crowds  that  come  to  wave  and  shout  and 
then  demand  a  tune  or  two  from  the  rear 
deck  calliope  which  easily  can  be  heard  at 
least  five  miles  away.  And  at  each  town  the 
call  lop  1st  obliges. 

The  calliope  Is  now  a  tradition  on  the 
Queen  altho  most  of  her  predecessors  never 
did  have  such  an  extravagance.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  each  passenger  even  gets  a  chance  to 
play  the  howling  screecher  and  then  Is 
awarded  a  "Vox  Calliopus"  certificate  at- 
te.sting  to  the  momentous  achievement. 

One  bit  of  modernity  that  stuns  the  first- 
time  boarder  Is  the  captain's  shiny  Volks- 
wagen "moored"  on  the  lowest  deck.  Its  used 
at  shore  stops  for  land  errands.  The  VW  Is 
last  to  board  over  the  Queen's  huge  "stage" 
or  gangplank,  putt-putt-puttlng  aboard  Just 
before  the  shore  lines  are  set  loose.  The  car 
is  even  officially  "nautical,"  with  decals  of  red 
and  green  running  lights  on  her  port  and 
starboard  windows. 

But  there  are  many  things  to  do  aboard  the 
Queen  besides  listening  to  the  calliope.  There 
are  many  moments  of  Just  peaceful  content- 
ment when  passengers  can  get  absorbed  In 
that  book  they've  been  saving  to  read,  write 
letters,  stroll  around  the  deck — 11  laps  equal 
one  mile — or  Just  lie  on  the  sun  deck  and 
bask  in  the  warm  solar  rays. 

Birdwatchers  can  Identify  a  variety  of 
geese,  ducks,  gulls,  herons,  or  even  a  few 
egrets  or  a  pelican  or  two  in  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  Mississippi. 

River  commerce  continually  passes  by  In 
the  form  of  freight.  The  great  barge  tows 
pushed  by  huge  towboats  carry  thousands  of 
tons  of  coal,  ore,  grain,  petroleum  and  chemi- 
cals up  and  down  the  rivers. 

They  can  watch  the  steamboat's  own  oper- 
ations, deck  hands  manning  lines,  officers 
shouting  orders,  the  engine  room  with  its 
throbbing  pumps  and  pistons  and  rods  and 
wheels.  Inspect  the  Intricacies  of  passing 
thru  locks  and  past  the  many  dams,  and  en- 
joy the  marine  ballet  that  accompanies  each 
docking  procedure  the  Queen  must  go  thru 
to  tie  up  at  shore  stops.  And  at  these  shore 
stops  passengers  can  get  off  and  inspect  the 
quaint  old  river  cities. 

A  few  river  fans  actually  come  aboard 
armed  with  Corps  of  Engineer  charts  that 
show  each  individual  bluff.  Island,  chute, 
bayou,  sand  bar,  dike,  village,  factory,  bridge, 
or  pwwer  line,  plus  virtually  every  other  topo- 
graphic feature.  They  revel  In  pointing  out 
each  as  the  Queen  continues  to  waddle  down 
the  river  like  a  big  placid  duck. 

Chief  hazard  on  the  river  Is  fog.  But.  when 
it  does  get  too  pea  soupy,  Capt.  Wagner  sim- 
ply moves  over  to  shore  and  ties  up  until  It 
lifts. 

In  between  all  the  relaxing  there  are  meals 
to  savor.  All  food  Is  Included  In  the  passage. 
On  the  first  day  aboard  each  passenger  Is  as- 
signed a  table  and  his  own  personal  waiter. 
.Meals  are  announced  by  one  of  the  waiters 
making  a  circle  of  all  decks,  ringing  musical 
chimes  to  announce  that  the  next  setting  Is 
ready. 

And  what  meals!  Lamb  chops,  corned  beef 
and  cabbage,  beef  stew,  prime  ribs,  ham  and 
grits,  shrimp  Creole,  cat  flsh,  French  toast, 
ice  cream  of  many  flavors,  and  a  virtual  un- 
ending supply  of  fresh  fruit.  It  all  culmi- 
nates in  a  gala  champagne  party  and  cap- 
tain's dinner  on  the  last  night  out. 
And  If  the  regular  meals  are  not  enough 
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to  sate  one's  palate,  late  night  snacks  are 
piled  high  in  the  Orleans  Room  after  10 
p.m..  and  sandwich  and  coffee  will  be  rus- 
tled up  by  any  steward  at  any  time  of  the 
day  on  request.  On  the  Queeii.  the  passen- 
ger Is  king! 

Two  bars  serve  a  variety  of  specialty  drinks 
blended  to  perfection  along  with  mcst  pro- 
saic libations.  One  specialty  is  a  "Blue  Mon- 
day." which  virtually  is  guaranteed  to  pro- 
duce an  even  bluer  Tuesday  if  too  many  are 
downed.  And  the  Queens  bartenders  insist 
they  concoct  the  best  mint  juleps  in  the  en- 
tire South. 

Dinner  usually  is  accompanied  by  an  orga- 
nist, but  the  real  show  starts  later  in  the 
evening.  Each  night  the  Orleans  Room  is  con- 
verted into  a  minl-nlghtclub,  and  entertain- 
ment rocks  from  the  walls.  There's  a  pro- 
fessional band  aboard,  headed  by  veteran 
Jazzman  Vic  Tooker,  who  only  played  18 
separate  musical  Instruments  when  lie  took 
over  as  head  entertainer  on  the  Queen.  He 
quickly  added  a  19th.  Quite  naturally,  it  was 
the  calliope. 

For  those  who  like  such  things,  there  are 
organized  games.  Participation  Is  strictly  vol- 
untary, and  if  one  Just  wants  to  sit  aiid  re- 
lax, no  one  will  badger  him  to  do  other- 
wise. 

There's  only  the  unforgettable  sky,  per- 
simmon colored  sunsets,  the  placid,  mean- 
dering river,  and  24-hours-a-day  pleasure. 

In  today's  fast-paced,  progressive  world, 
the  Delta  Queen  serves  as  a  slow-moving 
nautical  tranquilizer. 

Specifically  of  interest  to  Chlcagoans  this 
year,  because  of  their  proximity,  are  a  nine- 
day  trip  from  Cincinnati  to  Starved  Rock, 
beginning  July  5:  a  Peoria  weekend  junket, 
starting  July  14;  and  a  Peoria-St.  Louis  jour- 
ney, leaving  July  16.  Several  other  trips  are 
available  from  nearby  St.  Louis  and  Cincin- 
nati. For  complete  details  on  the  coming 
year's  excursions  and  a  schedule  of  rates, 
write  Greene  Line  Steamers.  Dept.  C.  T.,  Pub- 
lic Landing,  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202. 


THE  SPACE  SHUTTLE  PROGRAM 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  20.  1972 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  commend  the  editor  of  the 
Augusta,  Ga.,  Chronicle,  for  the  fine  edi- 
torial which  was  published  January  7, 
1972,  in  support  of  the  recently  approved 
space  shuttle  program.  This  excellent 
editorial  correctly  recognizes  that  our 
future  role  in  space  hangs  on  this  vital 
program. 

In  my  judgment,  the  space  shuttle  is  a 
practical  approach  which  will  allow  con- 
tinued space  research  within  reasonable 
costs.  Since  the  booster  and  the  orbiter 
will  be  reusable  in  the  shuttle  program, 
the  operation  will  be  more  economical. 

The  editorial  quoted  the  President  as 
saying  that  the  space  shuttle  program — 

Will  go  a  long  way  toward  delivering  the 
rich  benefits  of  practical  space  utilization 
and  the  valuable  spin-offs  from  space  efforts 
into  the  dally  life  of  Americans  and  all  peo- 
ple. 

The  list  of  potential  benefits  for  all 
mankind  is  so  long,  and  is  increasing  at 
such  a  rate,  according  to  experts,  that  no 
compilation  has  ever  been  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the 
Augusta  Chronicle  for  its  succinct  and 
logical    assessment    of    this    important 
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program.  It  is  particularly  noteworthy 
that  although  the  defense  aspects  of 
this  program  have  not  been  highlight- 
ed, the  Chronicle  very  properly  pointed 
out  that  the  defense  benefits  rank  high 
in  the  space  shuttle  program.  Tiiis  criti- 
cal capability  alone  should  be  sufficient 
to  justify  the  costs  which  is  far  below 
many  other  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Historic  Moment 

A  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  earth 
and.  for  that  matter,  the  solar  system  seems 
to  have  been  reached  with  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon's  decision  Wednesday  to  authorize 
development  of  a  $5.5  billion  "space  shuttle 
project. 

Designed  to  create  shuttles  which  can  carry 
freight  and  men  back  and  forth  between  the 
earth  and  the  space  vehicles  which  orbit  the 
earth,  the  research  and  development  is  ex- 
pected to  take  six  years  and  be  readv  for  its 
first  flight  in  1978.  Four  points  of  significance 
appear: 

■It  will  go."  said  the  President,  'a  long 
way  toward  delivering  the  rich  benefits  of 
practical  space  utilization  and  the  valuable 
spin-offs  from  space  efforts  into  the  daily  life 
of  Americans  and  all  people."  The  most  ex- 
tensive and  up-to-date  survey  of  such  bene- 
fits, present  and  potential,  appears  in  Fred- 
erick I.  Ordways  new  book,  "Dividends  From 
Oute>  Space.  "   whose   main   points  were  re- 

Xed  Sunday  in  The  Chronicle's  Book  Notes 
mn.  What  Ordway  had  to  concede  as 
p.-ztential,  however,  can  be  made  a  reality  as 
the  shuttle  system  establishes  routine  con- 
tact with  scientific  laboratories  in  space. 

The  system  should  lower  the  per-unit  cost 
of  space  activities.  Whereas  now  a  space  vehi- 
cle Is  a  one-trip  mechanism,  these  projected 
shuttles  could  be  used  up  to  100  times,  there- 
by, as  the  President  said,  "taking  the  astro- 
nomical costs  out  of  astronautics" 

Not  the  lea.st  of  immediate  considerations 
will  be  the  estimated  25.000  Jobs  which  wovild 
be  created  in  the  shuttle  development 
activity.  This,  it  is  true,  is  only  abovit  one- 
fourth  the  approximately  200.000  jobs  which 
were  lost  in  space  industry  cutbacks  of  recent 
years.  It  will,  however,  help  correct  the 
abysmal  error  of  giving  in  to  latter-day 
Know-Nothlnglsm  which  insisted  that  spend- 
ing money  for  doles  was  more  important  than 
spending  it  for  job-producing  science  and 
technology — thereby  increasing  unemploy- 
ment— the  very  thing  the  dissidents  professed 
to  be  concerned  about. 

Not  mentioned  by  the  President — but  em- 
phatically by  NASA — was  the  tremendous 
boost  which  the  program  can  give  to  the 
United  States'  defense  capacity.  TTie  Presi- 
dent is  a  canny  politician,  and  he  knows  at 
present  there  are  men  who  have  the  ear  of 
unthinking  elemeiits  in  the  public,  filling 
them  with  the  idea  that  all  defense  capacity 
is  an  evil.  Whether  naive  or  unscrupulous, 
these  vociferous  pacifists  are  trying  mightily 
to  sell  the  idea  that  if  a  nation  is  able  to 
resist  aggression,  it  must  of  necessity  use  that 
ability  to  enter  needlessly  into  wars.  They 
would,  therefore,  reduce  our  defenses  to  an 
approximation  of  those  of  The  Netherlands, 
whose  "neutrality"  proved  to  be  an  Ironic 
joke  as  Nazi  hordes  sweept  across  the  low 
countries  some  three  decades  ago. 

The  defense  aspect  of  the  shuttle  program, 
though  unmentioned  by  the  White  House, 
must  rank  high  in  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
posed space  shuttle — along  with  its  civilian 
economic  benefits.  There  will  be  oposition.  as 
there  has  been  too  many  advances  in  science 
and  technology.  In  most  such  forward  steps. 
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however,  reason  has  prevailed,  else  we  would 
even  now  be  still  in  the  age  of  the  ox  cart  and 
cf  recurrent   plague   epidemics. 


PHARAOHS  NEVER  LEARN 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  20.  1972 

■  Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
centuries  only  one  people  has  known  the 
heavy  hand  of  oppression  with  a  con- 
stant, depressing  frequency.  The  Jewish 
people  have  written  and  rewritten  the 
book  of  suffering  in  a  hundred  lands,  liv- 
ing always  in  the  knowledge  that  an- 
other persecutor  would  always  come — 
that  another  exile  was  always  in  store 
for  them^that  torment,  torture,  and 
death  awaited  some  of  their  children,  no 
matter  what  they  did. 

And  virtually  all  the  prophecies  came 
true  over  the  centuries.  The  list  of  Jew- 
ish martyrs  and  massacres  is  almost  as 
endless  as  the  history  of  various  coun- 
tries themselves. 

Yet  the.se  people  have  managed  to  not 
just  survive,  but  in  turn  to  even  prevail 
over  their  various  enemies.  Torquemada 
is  gone  and  the  Inquisition  with  him.  The 
Jewish  people  live.  The  Pharaohs  of  an- 
cient Egypt  are  gone  and  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple live.  The  Nazis  and  Hitler  are  gone, 
vanished  into  the  oblivion  from  which 
they  originally  emerged.  And  the  Jewish 
people  live.  Nasser  is  dead  and  eventually 
will  be  forgotten,  and  the  people  he 
sought  to  exterminate  are  alive  and 
thriving.  Surely,  there  is  some  inner 
spark  within  the  collective  breast  of  this 
peopl€!^  which  will  allow  them  to  sur- 
mount^ato^  future  challenge  we  can  fore- 
persecutors  of  these  peo- 
variety  of  Russian  rulers. 
s  were  notable  among  the 
the  Jewish  people.  When 
restless  and  threatened  to 
ers,  it  was  a  stand- 
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ard  practice  for  the  elite  to  send  agents 
provocateurs  among  the  people.  It  was 
their  task  to  rouse  already  existing  prej- 
udices to  fever  pitch,  which  in  turn  would 
find  expression  in  programs  against  the 
surrounding  Jewish  population.  Decade 
after  decade,  such  massacres  occurred, 
with  deaths  rimning  from  several  hun- 
dred to  several  himdred  thousand. 

Today,  millions  of  Americans  have 
seen  and  enjoyed  the  popular  play  and 
film,  "Fiddler  on  the  Roof,"  which  por- 
travs  Jewish  village  life  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Although  many  people  see  the 
warmth  and  closeness  of  this  life,  inter- 
twined in  the  presentation  is  the  bitter 
realitv  of  that  existence.  The  few  scenes 
depicting  the  horror  of  pogrom  and  dis- 
crimination are  only  a  pale  allusion  to 
the  ugy  agony  these  people  endured. 

Today,  the  czars  have  been  replaced 
by  the  Communist  regime  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. Some  of  the  cruder  aspects  of  mass 
annihilation  have  disappeared.  Other- 
wise, matters  are  still  very  much  the 
same.  While  allowing  a  few  Soviet  Jews 
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to  emigrate,  the  regime  bears  down  with 
callous  cruelty  and  hard  hand  up>on  those 
remaining. 

Rabbis  cannot  be  trained.  Prayer  books 
are  not  printed.  Yiddish  is  literally  a  pro- 
scribed language.  Production  of  religious 
articles  is  minimal.  Religious  education 
is  hamstrung  as  part  of  a  deliberate  gov- 
ernment policy.  It  is  hard  indeed  to  live 
as  a  Jew  in  Russia  today,  just  as  it  was 
in  the  past.  Tevye's  grandchildren  drink 
the  cup  of  bitterness  to  the  very  dregs  as 
their  forefathers  did.  All  in  all,  it  is  a 
shabby  episode  in  a  long,  dreary  volume 
of  endurance. 

Remarkably,  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish 
people  does  not  flag,  much  less  wink  out 
under  this  pressure.  Rather,  it  glows  and 
lives  anew  in  spite  of  everything  the  So- 
viet regime  attem^kts.  Free  men  and  wom- 
en the  world  over  cfcrill  again  and  again 
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to  the  sight  of  this 
spirited  resistance 
attempts  to  wipe  It 
and  struggles  are  bein 
across  the  face  of  So 
Jews  who  constantly  r 
les  theme  of  liberty. 

Such  themes  are 
again  as  they  are  cajfted  off  to  asylums 
and  labor  camps.  No/hand  of  oppression 
has  been  able  toyfaill  their  voices.  No 
hand  ever  will,  ^nd  virtually  every  ob- 
it sense  that  after  these 
dictators  diminkh  to  a  few  lines  in  the 
history  books,  the  Jewish  people  will  con- 
tinue to  live  and  thrive. 

Recently,  a  «)ncerned,  active  group  of 
American  Jew^contributed  their  share 
to  the  struggle  here  in  the  west  that  seeks 
to  tell  the  world  and  the  Jews  of  Rus- 
sia that  they  are  not  alone.  What  they 
did  was  to  call  one  of  their  religious 
compatriots  in  Russia.  The  message  was 
simple,  "You  are  not  alone." 

Over  the  endless  miles  separating  the 
parties  this  message  flashed,  and  it  was 
to  me  a  moving  reaffirmation  of  man's 
irrepressible  spirit.  No  human  being  can 
be  permanently  silenced.  Even  when  he  is 
In  a  labor  camp,  an  asylum  or  in  his 
grave;  if  his  message  is  the  truth,  it  will 
repeat  itself  again  and  again,  drowning 
out  the  most  urgent  efforts  to  stifle  it. 
I  witnessed  a  living  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  this  when  I,  too,  spoke  to  this 
man. 

An  account  of  this  event  was  contained 
in  a  press  release  put  out  by  this  group, 
"The  Concerned  Canarsie  Citizens  for 
Soviet  Jewry." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  the  text  of  that 
release  at  this  E>oint. 
Phone  Call  to  Russia  Is  a  Great  Success 

"We  wUl  succeed  In  our  struggle,"  said 
Gavrlel. 

"You  keep  up  your  struggle  there,"  said 
Congressman  Frank  J.  Brasco,  "and  we  will 
continue  our  struggle  here." 

Gavrlel  was  extremely  pleased  that  a  Con- 
gressman had  spoken  to  him. 

The  Thomas  Jefferson  Democratic  Club  was 
the  site  of  a  new  breakthrough  In  the  Canar- 
sie community  In  the  struggle  to  save  Soviet 
JewTy.  The  Concerned  Canarsie  Citizens  for 
Soviet  Jewry  placed  a  phone  call  to  Moscow 
last  Sunday.  Jan\iary  16th.  to  Gavrlel  Shapiro 
of  Moscow,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Jewish  resistance  movement  In  Moscow.  E>e- 
splte  dismissal  from  his  job  as  a  chemical 
engineer,  the  26-year-old  freedom  fighter  has 
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participated  in  sit-ins  and  hunger  strikes 
at  the  Kremlin  for  Jewish  emigration  rights. 
Rabbi  David  Haber  began  the  conversation 
with  Gavrlel,  who  speaks  fluent  Russian.  He- 
brew, aiid  English,  by  sending  regards  from 
friends  who  met  Shapiro  while  in  Moscow. 
When  the  Russian  heard  the  names  of  old 
friends,  he  "opened  up"  and  much  of  his 
suspicions  were  dampened.  After  asking  a 
number  of  questions,  the  Rabbi  turned  the 
call  over  to  Congressman  Brasco,  who  wished 
Shapiro  good  luck  in  his  hard-fought  strug- 
gle. Brasco  assured  Gavrlel  that  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  Congress  stand  behind 
him  and  behind  all  his  brothers  In  their 
struggle  for  liberty.  His  conversation  with 
the  Congressman  gave  Gavrlel  tremendous 
spiritual  uplift.  Svetlana,  whose  last  name 
we  cannot  publish.  Is  a  Russian  Jewish  girl 
who  recently  emigrated  and  moved  to  Canar- 
sie. She  spoke  with  Gavrlel  for  a  while  in 
Russian. 

Those  present,  members  of  CCCSJ.  and  Duve 
Frank.  President  of  the  Canarsie  Jewish  Com- 
munity Council,  and  Irving  Schwartz  and 
Leon  Guttman,  also  active  members  of  the 
Community  Council  and  past  presidents  of 
Remsen  Heights  Jewish  Center,  Joined  in 
the  singing  of  "Am  Yisroel  Chal,"  which 
means  "The  Jewish  People  Live."  over  the 
phone.  At  the  end  of  the  song.  Gavrlel  said, 
"Thank  you.  That  song  was  a  beautiful  gift." 

And  what  else  did  Gavrlel  say?  Among 
other  things,  he  assured  us  that  all  protests 
and  demonstrations  for  Soviet  Jewry  are  defi- 
nitely good.  Moreover,  he  wants  us  to  de- 
mand not  only  emigration,  but  quality  emi- 
gration. Emigration  from  Moscow  ceased  on 
December  1st,  because  most  Moscovlte  Jews 
applying  are  engineers,  doctors,  teachers,  stu- 
dents, etc.  He  asks  us  to  please  keep  up  the 
struggle  here,  and  eventually,  we  will  win 
this  fight.  As  the  Congressman  assured  him, 
we  shall  continue. 

The  next  call  will  be  made  from  Remsen 
Heights  Jewish  Center,  on  Sunday.  January 
23rd,  at  12:00  noon.  All  interested  people 
in  the  community  are  invited.  Special  to 
Local  Organizations  !  ! — A  tape  of  this  phone 
call  is  available  and  will  lend  Itself  beauti- 
fully to  a  program  of  Soviet  Jewry.  If  Inter- 
eited,  please  call  Alan  Roth  at  251-5389.  We 
hope  that  these  two  phone  calls  will  be  the 
klckoff  to  a  campaign  of  phone  calls  in  the 
community,  whereby  every  synagogue,  orga- 
nization, and  even  Individuals  could  make 
phone  calls  to  Russia  periodically. 

The  CCCSJ,  sponsor  of  this  call,  wishes 
to  thank,  especially,  Shirley  Weiner.  Meade 
Esposito,  and  Irving  Polk,  officers  of  the 
Democratic  Club,  for  the  use  of  their  facili- 
ties and  Congressman  Brasco.  who  took  time 
out  of  his  schedule  to  be  with  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  dictators  never  learn 
from  the  lessons  of  history.  Santayana 
said  that  those  who  do  not  learn  from 
such  errors  are  doomed  to  repeat  them. 
Time  after  time  such  pharaohs  have  been 
destroyed  because  of  their  unwillingness 
or  stubbornness  in  the  fact  of  the  over- 
whelming force  of  an  idea  whose  time 
has  indeed  come.  Such  a  time  has  surely 
come  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

It  is  vital  that  we  here  in  this  Nation 
maintain  our  concern  and  activism  on 
behalf  of  these  people.  Our  protests  and 
the  attendant  publicity  embarrass  the 
Soviet  regime,  which  desperately  yearns 
for  international  respectability  and  all 
that  this  carries  with  it.  By  protesting 
their  intransigent,  barbaric  stand,  we 
hold  their  feet  to  the  flre  of  protest,  al- 
lowing some  of  these  people  to  escape 
their  fate.  Let  us  never  cease  our  pro- 
tests until  every  last  person  who  seeks 
emigration  is  allowed  to  leave. 
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Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  a  year  ago 
I  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a 
report  to  my  constituents  containing 
highlights  of  my  first  2  years  here.  The 
response  was  highly  favorable  and,  for 
my  fellow  Ohioans,  hopefully  informa- 
tive. 

I  have  decided  to  review  the  year  just 
ended  in  a  similar  manner,  with  two 
thoughts  foremost.  First,  to  the  men  and 
'.vomen  who  sent  me  here,  I  ask  that  you 
regard  what  follows  as  an  "accounting" 
of  my  activities  during  1971.  Second,  I 
want  you  to  share  with  me  some  of  the 
thinking  that  went  into  my  decisions  on 
the  major  Issues  of  the  first  session  of 
the  92d  Congress. 

I  was  honored  at  the  very  start  of  the 
year  to  have  been  appointed  a  Republi- 
can regional  "whip,"  a  post  regarded  as 
a  part  of  the  leadership  in  the  Senate. 

According  to  Minority  Leader  Hugh 
ScoTT,  who  named  me  to  the  post: 

The  Regional  Whip  will  assist  the  leader- 
ship In  all  areas  of  floor  activity.  This  will 
include  one  day  of  full-time  floor  duty  each 
week,  active  participation  In  debate,  and  all 
general  floor  work. 

I  am  one  of  five  such  appwintments 
nationally  and  represent,  besides  Ohio, 
the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Michigan, 
Illinois.  New  York,  and  New  Jersey. 

I  firmly  believe  that  appointments 
such  as  these  have  a  definite  "spinoff" 
benefit  for  the  citizens  of  my  State.  They 
move  the  Senator  closer  to  the  leader- 
ship, for  example,  nearer  the  heart  of  the 
major  decisions;  they  heighten  his  "visi- 
bility" within  the  corridors  of  power  and 
they  provide  an  avenue  In  which  the  Sen- 
ator can  better  learn  to  ply  his  trade. 

Taking  an  overview  of  the  legislative 
year,  I  was  the  primary  author  of  18  bills, 
amendments  or  resolutions  ranging  from 
matters  dealing  with  Federal  election 
reform  to  social  security  Increases  for  the 
elderly  to  halting  military  aid  to  West 
Pakistan.  In  addition,  I  was  a  cosponsor 
of  35  other  bills  or  amendments.  I  shall 
detail  each  of  these  throughout  this  re- 
port. 

And  there  is  always  the  mail.  For  a 
State  as  large  as  Ohio,  the  mail — receiv- 
ing, sorting,  reading,  assigning,  and 
answering  it  and  making  sure  my  con- 
stituents are  well  served — is  one  of  the 
major  functions  of  my  office. 

During  1971, 1  received  96,900  pieces  of 
"legislative"  mail.  Legislative  mail,  as 
the  word  implies,  deals  with  a  legislative 
matter  that  interests  the  writer  In  any 
of  a  variety  of  ways.  The  letter  might 
range  from  a  statement  of  position  on  a 
bill  coming  to  the  Senate  floor  to  a  re- 
quest for  Information  about  a  particular 
proposal. 

These  96,900  pieces  of  mail  do  not  take 
into  accoimt  our  casework  letters,  where 
the  writer  generally  has  some  kind  of 
problem  with  the  Federal  Government 
and  needs  help,  personal  mail  or  that 
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relating  to  the  press.  These  letters  totaled 
roughly  another  54,000. 

Another  way  of  saying  this  is  that  my 
office  during  1971  received  150,000  pieces 
of  mail,  most  of  which  required  an  an- 
swer. For  legislative  mail,  this  averages 
out  to  367  letters  each  day,  every  day. 

What  this  means,  as  I  am  sure  you 
recognize,  is  that  a  successful  Senate 
office  is  much  more  than  the  day-to-day 
business  you  so  often  read  about  in  the 
papers — activities  on  the  Senate  floor, 
committee  meetings,  speeches  back 
home.  Inspection  trips,  and  all  the  rest. 

But  the  best  yardstick  for  learning 
what  is  on  the  minds  of  my  constituents 
is  the  mail.  So  keep  it  coming. 

FOREIGN    POLICY 

The  early  part  of  the  first  session  of 
the  92d  Congress  revolved  around  issues 
of  foreign  policy.  My  new  assignment  to 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
enabled  me  to  play  a  greater  role  in  these 
matters  than  I  had  during  my  first  2 
years  in  the  Senate.  The  full  Armed 
Services  Committee  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  selective  service  and  the  de- 
fense procurement  bills,  in  addition 
membership  on  this  committee  enabled 
me  to  keep  briefed  on  Vietnam.  South 
Asia,  and  the  Middle  East.  I  was  assigned 
to  the  Subcommittees  on  General  Legis- 
lation. Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  —  SALT  —  Stockpile,  Status  of 
Forces,  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Drug 
Abuse  in  the  Mllitar>'. 

The  key  foreign  and  military  issues 
raised  in  Senate  debate  this  year  were: 
First.  Vietnam  withdrawal  deadlines: 
second,  selective  service  extension; 
third,  troop  reduction;  fourth,  foreign 
aid;  fifth,  defense  spending;  and  sixth, 
the  India-Pakistan  conflict. 

PRESIDENTIAL    DIPLOMACY 

During  the  year  of  1971,  President 
Nixon  took  the  diplomatic  offensive  in 
an  effort  to  move  from  an  era  of  con- 
frontation to  an  era  of  negotiation.  In 
his  inaugural  address  January  20.  1969, 
the  President  said : 

Let  all  nations  know  that  during  this  Ad- 
ministration our  lines  of  commtznication  will 
be  open.  We  seek  an  open  world — open  to 
Ideas,  open  to  the  exchange  of  goods  and 
peoples — a  world  in  which  no  people,  great 
or  small,  will  live  in  angry  isolation. 

The  President  in  an  effort  to  seek  a 
detente  made  two  startling  announce- 
ments this  year.  On  July  15,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  would  visit  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  on  October  12,  he 
announced  he  would  travel  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  China  trip  which  was  an 
outgrowth  of  ping-pong  diplomacy  has 
created  a  great  deal  of  public  comment, 
both  pro  and  con.  I  am  pleased  to  know, 
however,  that  most  of  it  reflects  the  re- 
alization th^t  800  million  Chinese,  no 
matter  what  their  form  of  government, 
cannot  be  ignored  As  Life  magazine  said: 

If  there  is  credit  to  be  found  (and  we 
think  there  Is)  in  ending  the  US.  Isolation 
of  mainland  China,  it  belongs  In  good  part 
to  Richard  Nixon. 

The  Presidential  trip  to  Moscow  Is  also 
paved  with  good  intentions.  The  Soviet 
Union — as  well  as  China — can  help  in 
arranging  an  American  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam,  prevent  another  conflict  in  the 
Middle  East,  encourage  a  European  se- 
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curlty  conference  \\ith  mutual  balanced 
force  reduction  between  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  and  finalize  some  arms 
limitations  in  the  Strategic  Arms  Limi- 
tation Talks — SALT. 

President  Nixon  h-js  meticulously  pre- 
pared for  these  talks  v.ith  top  level  meet- 
ings with  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  of 
Canada  on  December  6.  President  Me- 
dici of  Brazil  on  December  7,  President 
Pompidou  oi  France  on  December  13  anA 
14,  Prime  Minister  Heath  of  Great 
Britain  on  December  20  and  21,  Prime 
Minister  Brandt  of  West  Germany  on 
Deceraber  28  and  29,  and  Prime  Minister 
Sato  on  January  6  and  7,  1972.  The  Presi- 
dent will  obviously  be  well  prepared  for 
meetings  with  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung 
and  Premier  Chou  En-lai  of  China  on 
Febz'uary  21  through  28  and  those  with 
Chairman  Brezhnev  and  Premier  Kosy- 
gin  of  the  Sonet  Union  in  May. 

I  harbor  no  illusions  or  overconfldence 
from  these  summits.  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  coUaiJse  of  President  Eisenhower's 
journey  in  1960  with  the  U-2  crisis  and 
President  Johnson's  trip  in  1968,  because 
of  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 
However,  I  am  hopeful  for  success  in  this 
period  of  diplomatic  transition. 

VIETNAM 

The  most  recurrent  Senate  battle  over 
our  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  re- 
volved aroimd  amendments  suspending 
funds  after  a  certain  date,  and  policy 
declarations  for  withdrawal  at  a  specific 
date,  namely  the  McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment  and  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. These  amendments  were  offered 
during  the  debates  on  the  selective  serv- 
ice bill,  military  procurement  bill,  and 
the  foreign  aid  bill. 

The  attempts  at  fimd  cutoffs  failed 
and  were  superseded  by  the  Mansfield 
amendment  which  passed  the  Senate  in 
all  three  of  the  aforementioned  bills.  The 
first  Mansfield  amendment  called  for  a 
"U.S.  policy"  of  withdrawal  of  all  Amer- 
ican troops  within  "9  months"  of  enact- 
ment, subject  to  the  release  of  all  U.S. 
POW's  held  by  North  Vietnam  and  its 
allies.  A  House-Senate  conference  com- 
mittee removed  the  deadline  and  declared 
that  it  be  "the  sense  of  Congress"  that 
our  troops  be  withdrawn  "at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date."  The  amendment 
passed  the  Senate  again  in  the  defense 
procurement  bill  calling  for  a  "U.S.  pol- 
icy" of  withdrawal  within  "6  months"  of 
enactment  contingent  upon  release  of 
our  prisoners  of  war,  but  a  conference 
committee  again  deleted  the  deadline, 
leaving  only  a  "declaration  of  U.S.  pol- 
icy" to  withdraw  at  a  date  to  be  an- 
nounced by  the  President.  The  last  at- 
tempt to  legislate  a  date  for  withdrawal 
failed  in  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

I  opposed  both  the  McGovem-Hatfield 
fund  cutoff  and  the  Mansfield  policy  of 
a  specific  date  for  withdrawal.  There  are 
those  who  sincerely  feel  that  if  we  pick 
a  date  out  of  the  air  and  say,  "on  this 
day  the  last  American  will  step  out  of 
South  Vietnam,"  it  will  somehow  sjseed 
up  and  make  more  certain  the  safety  of 
the  withdrawal  of  our  remaining  forces 
and  the  release  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 
I  do  not  agree  with  their  argument.  No 
such  promise  has  been  made.  The  North 
Vietnamese  anc?  Vietcong  simply  say: 
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Disengage  all  your  units,  leave  the  country, 
and  then  we  will  begin  to  talk  about  the 
prisDuers. 

The  enemy  makes  two  conditions  for  a 
possible  prisoner  release:  First,  we  must 
withdraw  lock,  stcck,  and  barrel;  and 
second,  we  must  cease  our  support  of  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  even 
after  our  withdrawal.  Even  if  we  were^ 
willing  to  meet  both  these  conditions, 
might  they  then  not  up  the  ante  and 
require  us  to  cease  support  of  other  allies 
if  we  wish  to  see  our  prisoners  back? 

I  returned  from  Southeast  Asia  in 
April  and  was  pleasantly  suiTDrised  to 
find  that  the  winding  down  had  accel- 
erated, that  the  units  were  being  de- 
tached from  combat,  and  that  there 
were  assignments  with  troops  going  into 
relatively  safe  areas.  When  I  arrived  in 
Washington  to  assume  my  Senate  re- 
sponsibilities there  were  542.500  troops 
in  South  Vietnam.  By  February  1,  1972, 
there  will  be  139,000  troops  there  and  by 
May  1.  1972,  there  will  be  69.000  troops 
there.  I  would  be  the  first  to  criticize  the 
administration  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  if  the  withdrawal  could  not  con- 
tinue at  the  present  or  increased  rate, 
but  I  think  that  this  administration  must 
be  Eiiven  the  credit  for  its  accomplish- 
ments. To  those  who  say.  "this  is  Nixon's 
war."  I  say.  "this  is  Nixon's  withdrawal." 

Finally.  I  am  opposed  to  any  "with- 
drawal by  widening"  of  this  war.  I  was 
dismayed  by  our  Cambodian  invasion 
last  year  and  our  support  of  the  Laos 
invasion  earlier  this  year.  I  am  a  sponsor 
alone;  with  other  Senators  of  a  measure 
to  prevent  the  invasion  of  North  Viet- 
nam, if  the  situation  ever  turned  to  this 
point — not  only  the  invasion  by  our 
troops,  but  also  an  invasion  by  South 
Vietnam  with  our  support.  Furthermore, 
I  am  opposed  to  the  massive  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  which  is  a  reversion  to 
the  position  of  the  previous  administra- 
tion. 

SELECTIVE   SERVICE   EXTENSION 

The  Congress,  with  my  support,  ex- 
tended the  draft  for  2  years  after  a  bitter 
debate  which  lasted  4'2  months.  The 
opijonents  of  this  measure  engaged  in  a 
filibuster  which  allowed  the  draft  to 
expire  for  2  months.  In  addition  to  ex- 
tending the  draft,  the  bill  provided  for 
a  $2.4-billion  annual  increase  in  military 
pay,  which  some  believe  will  hasten  the 
day  of  an  all-volunteer  army.  The  meas- 
ure also  authorized  the  President  to 
abolish  undergraduate-student  defer- 
ments. The  final  bill  contained  many 
procedural  reforms  and  limited  the 
number  of  men  who  could  be  drafted  to 
130.000  in  fiscal  1972  and  140,000  in 
fiscal  1973.  Yet,  last  year  only  96,000 
men  were  drafted,  compared  to  a  peak 
of  364.000  in  1966. 

I  voted  to  extend  the  draft,  because  I 
Ijclieve  that  we  have  to  maintain  a  civil- 
ian anny  and  a  civilian-controlled  mili- 
tary. I  do  not  think  that  in  a  democracy 
we  should  have  a  mercenary  army.  We 
have  an  obligation  that  each  American 
should  fe?!  necessarv-  to  perform  and  it 
should  be  perfoi-med  with  pride.  If  this 
is  not  so  popular  as  it  once  was,  perhaps 
we  should  have  it  in  a  way  of  a  national 
service,  such  as  VISTA  and  the  Peace 
Coi-ps,  because  we  will  never  need  the 
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tremendous  number  of  men  available  at 
age  18  every  year. 

I  understand  the  growing  feeling  of 
antimilitarism  in  our  country,  but  I  do 
not  understand  what  these  people  stand 
for  in  repaid  to  their  country's  future, 
because  many  of  these  assumptions  made 
in  daing  away  with  the  dangers  of  mili- 
tarism are  net  true  and  cannot  be  proved 
by  histjry. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1946  and  dur- 
ing World  War  II  we  said  that  never 
again  would  we  allow  ourselves  to  become 
so  weak  in  the  world  that  evil  men  and 
evil  people  could  build  a  regime  that 
threatened  the  freedom  of  the  individual. 
We  talked  a  great  deal  about  liberty,  de- 
mocracy, and  freedom,  but  these  words 
are  not  as  popular  today,  because  time 
has  caused  us  to  forget. 

I  am  the  first  to  recognize  that  the 
Army  could  benefit  by  severe  cutbacks 
which  would  make  it  leaner,  harder,  and 
a  more  effective  military  force.  But  our 
manpower  requirements  are  still  related 
to  our  worldwide  commitments  and  not 
just  the  Vietnam  war. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  like  a  law  man 
giving  up  the  idea  of  policing  the  world, 
but  we  must  still  be  able  to  protect  what 
we  stand  for  and  believe  in.  I  am  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  believe  there  are  bad 
people  in  the  world  who  do  not  agree 
with  the  concept  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
justice  and  who  would  take  it  away  from 
us  without  the  protection  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

TROOP  REDUCTIONS  IN  EUROPE 

We  must.  then,  reduce  our  commit- 
ments before  we  reduce  the  manpower 
needed  to  meet  these  commitments.  One 
place  to  start  is  in  Europe. 

I  -supported  the  Mansfield  amendment 
which  would  have  prohibited  us  from 
maintaining  more  than  150,000  military 
per.sonnel  in  Europe.  This  amendment 
would  cut  in  half  our  troop  commitment 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion—NATO. The  NATO  Alliance  to 
which  we  are  a  party  was  formed  well 
over  20  years  ago.  By  cutting  our  force 
levels  in  half,  we  would  put  U.S.  troop 
levels  in  a  contemporary  perspective. 

Since  the  NATO  Alliance  was  formed 
conditions  have  changed,  military  tech- 
nology has  changed,  and  international 
financing    has    changed.    Britain    and 
France   are   now   nuclear   powers.   Theyf 
have  their  own  nuclear  deterrent.  One! 
hundred   and   fifty   thousand   American  ^ 
tioaps  would  still  insure  our  nuclear  um- 
brella not  only  to  them,  but  also  to  West 
Germany.  Our  military  technology  allows 
us  to  fly  troops  from  the  United  States 
quickly  to  Europe,  thereby  permitting  a 
reduction  of  our  force  level  there. 

Finally,  the  shabby  treatment  received 
by  some  of  our  troops,  particularly  in 
West  Germany,  is  scandalous.  The  west- 
ern European  nations  have  prospered  and 
can  contribute  much  more  to  their  own 
defense. 

A  cutback  in  U.S.  forces  is  not  related 
to  mutual  balanced  force  reductions — 
MBFR.  These  can  siill  be  made  if  NATO 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact  agree.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Russian  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Eastern  Europe  are  there  for 
political  control  of  those  countries  as  well 
as  a  threat  to  the  NATO  Alliance. 
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If  the  West  Europeans  want  us  to  keep 
the  additional  150,000-troop  level,  then 
they  should  help  pick  up  our  balance-of- 
payment  deficit  resulting  from  their  be- 
ing there.  I  sponsored  a  substitute 
amendment  to  the  Mansfield  amendment 
allowing  our  troop  level  to  remain  intact 
if  our  NATO  allies  picked  up  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  balance-of-payments  deficit 
resulting  from  the  presence  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  not  already  compensated 
for.  This  amendment  failed  as  did  the 
Mansfield  amendment. 

FOREIGN    AID 

On  October  29,  1971,  I  voted  to  kill  the 
$2.9  billion  foreign  aid  program.  The  bill 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  41  to  27.  The 
Senate  then  divided  foreign  aid  into  an 
economic  assistance  bill  and  a  military 
assistance  bill,  both  of  which  passed  by 
large  margins,  with  my  support.  Since 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  not  yet 
passed  the  conference  report,  Congress 
passed  a  continuing  resolution  extend- 
ing aid  at  a  reduced  Ifevel  of  $2.7  billion 
until  February  22,  1972. 

The  foreign  aid  bill  was  brought  up 
for  discussion  the  day  after  the  expulsion 
of  Taiwan  from  the  United  Nations.  I 
immediately  moved  that  the  bill  be  re- 
committed to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  so  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  could  have  a  period  of  time  to  re- 
flect upon  the  action  of  the  U.N. 

Anyone  who  watched  the  sad  affair  at 
the  U.N.  on  television  saw  a  lynching 
party  with  the  shouting  and  the  dancing, 
the  slapping  of  backs  and  the  heaping  of 
abuse  on  this  country.  There  are  those 
of  us  who  feel  that,  however  ill-advised 
our  actions  have  been  in  the  world,  we 
nevertheless  have  been  altruistic  and 
well-intentioned.  Therefore,  I  was 
greatly  disappointed  to  find  that  the 
people  to  whom  we  have  given  most  have 
turned  against  us,  not  only  by  their 
votes  in  the  U.N..  but  also  by  their  ac- 
tions. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  the  selection 
of  Km-t  Waldheim  of  Austria  as  the  new 
Secretary  General  will  bring  in  a  new 
era  of  cooperation  in  the  U.N.,  but  I  doubt 
it.  The  organization  needs  almost  $70 
million  to  settle  its  current  deficit  and 
$119  million  to  settle  outstanding  bonds. 
Despite  these  deficits  the  Assembly  voted 
^to  increase  its  regular  budget  by  10.5  per- 
cent. I  hope  that  the  members  do  not 
expect  us  to  pick  up  the  tab. 
V.  Until  we  call  the  attention  of  the 
world  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have 
unlimited  funds,  that  we  have  serious 
domestic  problems  where  this  money  can 
be  used,  we  are  going  to  continue  to  have 
Christmas  tree  foreign  aid  bills— gifts 
for  everyone.  There  are  schools  in  Ohio 
that  are  closing,  because  they  do  not 
have  funds,  yet  at  the  same  time  we  are 
spending  money  to  open  a  school  some- 
place else.  We  have  villages  by  the  hun- 
dreds in  Ohio  that  have  no  sewer  and 
water  facilities:  yet,  we  take  this  money 
and  build  sewer  and  water  facilities 
someplace  else.  We  must  reorder  our  pri- 
orities and  a  cutback  in  foreign  aid  is  a 
good  place  to  start.  When  we  do  give 
foreign  aid,  it  should  be  to  a  multilateral 
consortium  where  other  coimtries  match 
our  own  contributions. 
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DEFENSE     SPENDING 

My  membership  on  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  enabled  me  to 
closely  evaluate  our  weapons  systems  de- 
velopment. Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
said  on  January  3.  1972,  that — 

The  United  States  is  second  to  no  one 
with  respect  to  overall  military  power. 

I  intend  to  do  my  part  in  keeping  us 
No.  1.  However,  I  intend  to  scrutinize 
closely  their  cost  and  performance  to 
eliminate  cost  overruns  and  waste. 

For  example.  I  tried  to  limit  the  ex- 
pense of  domestic  production  of  the  Har- 
rier— an  operational  vertical -short  take- 
off and  landing,  V  STOL,  combat  air- 
craft. Each  branch  of  the  armed  services 
is  developing  three  close  support  aircraft 
which  perform  overlapping  functions: 
The  HaiTier,  the  AX,  and  the  Cheyenne. 
Beyond  this  some  Members  of  the  Senate 
urged  domestic  production  of  the  Har- 
rier which  we  now  purchase  from  Brit- 
ain. As  ridiculous  as  it  may  seem,  only  12 
planes  of  the  total  purchase  of  114  planes 
could  be  completely  produced  in  the 
United  States.  Tlie  total  price  of  such 
domestic  productivity  could  run  as  high 
as  $275  milHon.  My  amendment  to  de- 
lete this  item  from  the  militai-y  procure- 
ment bill  lost  in  a  40-to-40  tie  vote.  The 
item  was  then  eliminated  in  the  House- 
Senate  conference. 

I  have  opposed  the  development  of  the 
antiballistic  missile — ABM — system  in 
past  years,  but  this  year  I  was  persuaded 
by  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  of 
Kentucky,  who  led  the  opposition  in  the 
past,  that  continued  development  at 
Malstrom,  Mont,  and  Grand  Forks,  N. 
Dak.  would  aid  our  negotiators  at  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks — SALT. 
Many  of  us  who  have  had  little  con- 
fidence in  the  effectiveness  of  the  ABM 
have  gone  along  reluctantly  with  that 
view.  I  offered  and  then  withdrew 
an  amendment  that  when  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  is  reached  on  an  ABM  limitation, 
all  authority  for  continued  development 
in  areas  of  the  agreed  limit  be  terminated 
at  the  date  of  the  agreement.  I  withdrew 
it  in  fear  that  such  an  amendment  might 
jeopardize  negotiations,  but  I  continue 
to  oppose  expansion  of  the  system. 

THE    WAR    BETWEEN    INDIA    AND    PAKISTAN 

In  October  of  1970  I  criticized  a  deci- 
sion of  the  administration  to  ship  mili- 
tary equipment  to  Pakistan  in  violation 
of  our  existing  embargo.  I  predicted  dire 
coasequences  and  they  soon  followed. 

In  December  1970  Pakistan  held  its 
first  national  elections  since  its  creation 
in  1947.  Sheikh  Mujibur  Rahman's 
Awami  League  won  an  absolute  majority 
in  the  national  assembly  that  was  called 
to  write  a  new  constitution  for  the  coun- 
try. The  assembly  was  prevented  from 
meeting  by  Gen.  Yahya  Khan  and  on  the 
night  of  March  25  he  imposed  marital 
law.  His  army  of  West  Pakistani  Punjabi 
troops  conducted  a  reign  of  terror  in  East 
Pakistan.  The  military  repression  in- 
cluded the  systematic  slaughter  of  Ben- 
gali civilians.  Most  westerners  estimate 
the  death  toll  ranges  from  300,000  to  1 
million  deaths,  10  million  refugees  in 
India,  and  another  20  million  displaced 
persons. 
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Senator  Church  and  I  introduced  an 
amendment  in  a  bipartisan  effort  to  cut 
off  both  military  and  economic  aid  to 
Pakistan,  because  genocide  by  any  other 
name  is  still  genocide  and  must  be  con- 
demned. However,  the  administration 
was  less  than  candid  on  our  arms  ship- 
ments. The  Saxbe-Church  amendment 
was  accepted  as  part  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  but  events  were  proceeding  too  rap- 
idly. War  was  near. 

I  traveled  to  India  and  Pakistan  where 
I  talked  to  both  Prime  Minister  Gandhi 
and  President  Yahya  Khan.  I  tried  to  im- 
press upon  them  the  dangers  of  the  war 
they  were  plunging  into,  but  to  no  avail. 
I  was  there  when  the  war  broke  out. 
India  won  the  war  and  it  would  appear 
that  a  new  nation  called  Bangladesh  has 
been  born,  but  the  specter  of  communal 
riots  hangs  over  the  subcontinent. 

ECONOMY 

The  year  1971  foimd  the  Nation's 
attention  riveted  to  economic  matters. 
Foreign  policy  issues  appeared  to  wane 
somewhat  and  the  Nation  found  itself 
faced  with  severe  international  mone- 
tary problems  and  an  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic crisis  both  inflationary  and  reces- 
sionary in  scope.  On  August  15.  1971,  the 
President  startled  the  Nation  by  an- 
noimcing  a  series  in  fiscal  policy  meas- 
ures designed  to  stimulate  our  domestic 
economy  and  restore  once  again  the 
world's  confidence  in  the  dollar.  Some 
of  these  measures  required  congressional 
approval;  some  did  not. 

Those  direct  measures  imposed  by  the 
Executive  were  a  $4.7  billion  cut  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures:  a  freeze  on  all  prices 
and  wages  throughout  the  United  States 
for  a  period  of  90  days:  the  appointment 
of  a  Cost  of  Living  Council  to  establish 
the  mechanism  to  achieve  continued 
wage  and  price  stability:  a  temporarj' 
suspension  of  Convertibility  of  the  dollar 
into  gold  or  other  reserves:  the  tem- 
poraiT  imposition  of  a  tax  of  10  percent 
on  goods  imported  into  the  United  States. 

Those  measures  advocated  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  requiring  congressional  ap- 
proval included  the  Job  Development 
Act  of  1971:  repeal  of  the  7-percent 
excise  tax  on  automobiles:  acceleration 
of  the  personal  income  tax  exemption 
scheduled  for  January  1.  1973.  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1972. 

After  several  months  of  hearings  and 
debate  the  Congress  late  in  the  session 
cleared  for  President  Nixon's  signature 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act.  This  leg- 
islation extended  the  authority  pre- 
\-iously  given  the  President  to  impose 
economic  controls  and  expanded  the  Ex- 
ecutive power  provided  by  the  act. 

Principal  provisions  of  the  legislation 
as  passed  granted  the  President  author- 
ity to  control  interest  rates  and  dividends. 
It  eliminated  a  provision  of  the  act  as 
formerly  passed  which  prohibited  appli- 
cation of  controls  to  a  single  industry 
or  any  one  particular  segment  of  the 
economy.  The  act  also  exempted  from 
controls  earnings  below  the  minimum 
wage  and  those  earnings  below  officially 
established  poverty  levels.  Another  im- 
portant section  provided  for  retroactive 
pay  raises  provided  for  under  labor 
agreements,  but  deferred  by  the  wage- 
price  freeze.  In  addition,  the  act  man- 
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dated  the  pay  raise  for  Federal  employees 
commencing  in  January  1972,  rather 
than  in  July  as  planned  by  the  admin - 
stration.  The  legislation  also  required 
Senate  confirmation  of  the  Chairman  of 
both  the  Pay  Board  and  the  Price  Com- 
mission. Passage  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  in  addition  to  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1971  culminated  this  year  of  in- 
novative economic  legislation. 

In  late  October.  President  Nixon  again 
addre.ssed  the  Nation  and  announced  the 
establishment  of  the  Pay  Board  and  Price 
Commission.  These  agencies  were  to  im- 
plement the  provisions  of  phase  II  of  the 
Presidents  new  economic  policies.  I  am 
hopeful  that  these  policy  decisions,  plus 
the  conferences  that  the  administration 
has  conducted  with  the  other  major 
trading  nations  in  the  world  concerning 
international  monetary  reform,  will  once 
again  restore  to  America  and  the  world 
sound  economic  growth. 

I  was  further  encouraged  that  the 
administration  deemed  it  advisable  to 
take  these  economic  steps,  inasmuch  as  I 
had  introduced  and  cosponsored  with 
13  other  Republican  Senators  a  bill  to 
establish  a  national  committee  on  wages 
and  prices.  The  Economic  StabiUzation 
Act  provision  for  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil. Pay  Board,  and  a  Price  Commisskjn 
incorporates  the  concept  set  out  in  thkt 
bill,  which  was  introduced  prior  to  the 
President's  original  imp>osition  of  wage 
and  price  controls. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1971  was  a  neces- 
sary part  of  our  domestic  economic  resur- 
gence and  a  companion  piece  of  legisla- 
tion to  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act. 
On  December  9,  Congress  cleared  for 
President  Nixon's  signature  a  bill  which 
reduced  corporate  and  individual  taxes 
in  order  to  stimulate  the  domestic  econ- 
omy. President  Nixon  subsequently  signed 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1971  into  law  in  late 
December. 

An  important  provision  of  this  legisla- 
tion provides  for  a  7-percent  investment 
tax  credit  on  expenditures  for  plant  and 
equipment  ordered  after  April  1.  1971, 
or  delivered  after  August  15.  1971.  The 
passage  of  this  legislation  responded  to 
the  President's  request  for  enactment  of 
a  Job  Development  Act  for  1971. 

Title  II  of  the  tax  legislation  increased 
the  amount  that  a  taxpayer  may  claim  as 
a  personal  exemption  for  dependents 
from  $650  to  $675  for  the  taxable  year 
1971  and  increases  it  to  $750  in  taxable 
year  1972.  The  act  increases  the  minimum 
standard  deduction  that  may  be  claimed 
by  a  taxpayer  from  $1,050  in  1971  to  $1,- 
300  in  1972  and  also  allows  for  a  deduc- 
tion of  up  to  $4,800  a  year  for  day  care 
of  children  or  a  disabled  dependent  if 
the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income  is 
less  than  $18,000. 

Title  rv  of  the  legislation  provides  for 
repeal  of  the  7  percent  excise  tax  on  new 
automobiles  purchased  on  or  after  Au- 
gust 15,  1971. 

Two  other  important  features  of  the 
measure  are  special  tax  treatment  for 
domestic  international  sales  corpora- 
tions, which  will  stimulate  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  to  exert  a  con- 
certed effort  on  increasing  America's  ex- 
ports to  other  nations,  and  a  tax  credit 
for  certain  expenses  incurred  in  work  in- 
centive programs. 
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Further  highly  publicized  features  of 
the  law  provide  for  tax  incentives  for  con- 
tributions to  candidates  for  public  office, 
and  a  provision  which  will  allow  for  fi- 
nancing of  presidential  election  cam- 
paigns by  a  checkoff  on  the  taxpayei's 
return  effective  after  1972  in  the  event 
Congress  elects  to  appropriate  the  fund*). 
Another  important  piece  of  econorc.c 
legislation  predated  the  President's  New 
Economic  Policy.  It  was  adopted  in  Jur  s 
of  1971  and  made  retroactive  to  Jan  J- 
ary  of  1971.  This  measure  which  codified 
IRS  regulations  concerning  depreciation, 
provides  for  accelerated  depreciation 
rates  for  business.  This,  of  course,  has 
the  net  effect  of  stimulating  the  capital 
goods  sector  of  our  economy. 

I  must  note  at  this  point  that,  which  I 
believe  changes  in  our  tax  structure  are 
a  necessary  and  important  ingredient 
for  the  ultimate  solution  of  our  economic 
problems,  I  voted  against  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1971  as  passed.  This  was  because 
of  my  longstanding  belief  that  this  par- 
ticular act  will  ultimately  perform  a  great 
disservice  to  the  American  people.  For 
example,  the  tax  cuts  for  individuals  wiU 
result  in  deficits  for  the  Federal  budget 
for  at  least  this  year  and  the  next  2  years, 
and  will  perhaps  result  in  an  inestimable 
tax  loss  over  the  next  decade.  Recently 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
projected  Federal  income  of  $188.4  bil- 
lion, with  expenditures  at  the  rate  of 
$211.4  billion  and  a  resultant  deficit  for 
fiscal  1971  in  the  amoimt  of  $23  billion. 
Informed  sources  estimate   that   the 
Federal  budget  for  fiscal  1972  will  reach 
$199  billion.  Expenditures  of  $227.2  bil- 
lion will  result  in  a  deficit  of  $28.2  bil- 
lion. In  fiscal  1973.  these  same  informed 
sources  estimate  Federal  income  at  $217 
billion  with  expenditures  at  $249.5  and 
a  net  resultant  deficit  of  $32.5  billion.  The 
ultimate  result  of  four  consecutive  budg- 
et deficits  will  be  continued  inflation.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  most  respon- 
sible economists  blame  our  present  in- 
flation problems  on  the  deficits  that  oc- 
curred during  the  mid-  and  late-1960's. 
due  to  the  increased  military  activity  in 
Vietnam. 

This  Nation  cannot  continue  to  have 
large  deficits  in  its  Federal  budgets  with- 
out losing  the  faith  and  trust  of  our 
world  trading  partners.  That  loss  of 
faith  must  ultimately  result  in  disrup- 
tions in  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem as  we  presently  know  it,  plus  ramp- 
ant infiation  on  the  domestic  economic 
front. 

What  I  have  previously  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  In  my  an- 
nual report  for  1969-70  holds  equally 
true  today.  When  we  as  a  nation  spend  In 
excess  of  what  we  take  in  we  must  bor- 
row to  make  up  the  difference.  Our  bor- 
rowing capacity  is  based  in  part  on  our 
credit.  It  is  paper  and  stands  for  nothing 
more  than  an  lOU,  a  check  from  our 
own  Government,  and  as  it  becomes 
cheaper  in  value  the  people  are  paying 
more  money  for  the  same  thing. 

One  final  action  which  rounded  out 
the  Government's  fiscal  moves  must  be 
noted.  That  was  President  Nixon's  de- 
cision to  devalue  the  dollar  by  8.57  per- 
cent and  to  remove  the  10-percent  sur- 
charge on  imports  originally  Imposed  at 
the  initiation  of  the  wage-price  freeze. 
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This  decision  also  encompassed  extend- 
ing the  7-percent  investment  tax  credit 
to  foreign-produced  equipment. 

In  return  the  other  member  nations 
in  the  Group  of  Ten  agreed  to  an  upward 
revEduation  in  their  currencies  against 
the  dollar.  Authorities  place  the  total 
devaluation  of  these  two  complementary 
actions  at  12  percent.  Of  course,  the  dol- 
lar devaluation  will  require  approval  of 
Congress  during  the  second  session.  Most 
observers  agiee  that  Congress  will  give 
it  approval  early  in  the  second  session  of 
the  92d  Congress. 

LAW,   ORDER,    AND   JUSTICE 

A  recent  survey  published  in  life  mag- 
azine indicates  that  78  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans feel  imsafe  in  their  own  homes. 
Of  big  city  residents,  approximately  80 
percent  are  afraid  in  the  streets  at  night. 
More  than  four  out  of  10  of  those  who 
responded  said  that  they  or  a  member 
of  their  family  had  been  victimized  by 
criminals  last  year.  Approximately  30 
percent  keep  a  gun  for  self  defense  and 
41  percent  feel  that  their  police  protec- 
tion is  inadequate.  Because  of  the  facts 
behind  these  statistics,  I  introduced  the 
Model  Criminal  Justice  Reform  Act.  S. 
400,  early  in  1971. 

The  bill,  which  was  more  than  a  year 
in  the  planning  and  drafting  stage,  is 
aimed  at  spurring  comprehensive  re- 
forms in  police  professionalism,  the 
courts,  and  our  correctional  institutions. 
In  its  present  form,  the  bill  provides 
for  better  management  of  increased  Fed- 
eral funding  for  criminal  justice  reform, 
improved  law  enforcement  recruiting, 
training,  and  personnel  procedures,  as 
well  as  better  pay  for  police,  prosecutors, 
judges,  court  officials,  and  correction  em- 
ployees 

At  the  heart  of  the  program  set  forth 
by  the  legislation  is  a  Federal  subsidy 
for  law  enforcement,  prosecution,  and 
courts  in  States  which  agree  to  provide 
matching  funds  roughly  equal  to  their 
normal  budget.  These  governmental 
bodies  would  also  meet  Federal  guide- 
lines, and  to  qualify  for  Federal  fund- 
ing local  police  departments  must  agree 
to  statewide  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion in  such  areas  as  training,  equipment, 
and  pay. 

The  police  departments  have  tradi- 
tionally approached  crimefighting  in  a 
very  independent  manner.  Now,  more 
Federal  money  tends  to  increase  the 
fragmentation  of  our  present  law  en- 
forcement system.  My  legislation  at- 
tempts to  correct  this  situation  by  co- 
ordinating all  elements  of  criminal  jus- 
tice reform  on  the  voluntary  State-ad- 
ministered basis. 

Several  Senators  have  expressed  inter- 
est in  this  legislation,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  can  make  some  progress  if  early 
committee  action  on  this  bill  can  be  ac- 
complished. I  intend  to  reintroduce  the 
bill  during  the  second  session  of  the  92d 
Congress,  giving  special  attention  to  em- 
phasis on  the  correctional  facilities  por- 
tion of  the  bill.  In  this  regard,  the  prison 
riots  that  have  occurred  in  New  York  and 
several  other  States  indicate  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  quickly  reform  our 
criminal  correction  procedure.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  my  legislation  provides  a  start- 
ing point  for  the  Congress.  And  that  the 
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legislation  will  help  repair  the  breakdown 
in  jiistice  and  order,  restoring  confidence 
in  our  criminal  justice  system  and  give 
it  prompt  rational  reform. 

HEALTH      CARE     AND     GOVERNMENT     OPERATIONS 

The  first  half  of  the  92d  Congress 
brought  forth  two  major  advances  in  the 
health  care  field:  The  Comprehensive 
Health  Manpower  Training  Act  and  the 
National  Cancer  Act.  I  voted  for  and 
actively  supported  both  these  measures, 
and  I  was  especially  pleased  to  see  Con- 
gress authorize  such  generous  sums  for 
these  purposes. 

I  was  in  strong  support  of  several  not- 
able features  of  the  health  manpower 
bill;  namely,  the  strong  incentives  for 
medical  schools  to  increase  enrollment 
and  to  encourage  early  graduation;  the 
support  to  hospitals  for  the  training  of 
interns  and  residents  especially  in  the 
field  of  general  practice;  and  the  gen- 
erous scholarship  and  lotm  provisions  to 
young  doctors  who  agree  to  practice  in 
rural  and  urban  poor  areas.  These  par- 
tidjdar  features  should  have  a  strong 
beneficial  effect  on  our  health  manpower 
shortage  problems. 

The  National  Cancer  Act  provides  a 
billion  and  a  half  in  Federal  fimds  to 
launch  a  national  attack  on  the  dread 
disease  of  cancer.  Besides  greatly  ex- 
panding the  research  programs  within 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  15  new 
cancer  research  centers  are  now  being 
set  up  across  the  country. 

National  health  insurance  is  a  major 
issue  before  Congress  and  one  in  which 
I  have  been  an  active  participant  for 
some  time.  Extensive  hearings  were  held 
last  year  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  but  final  action  on  the  bill  was 
postponed  until  the  second  session.  In 
February,  I  testified  before  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee,  expressing  the 
necessity  for  reforming  the  health  care 
delivery  system  as  well  as  the  need  for 
some  type  of  national  insurance  program 
to  help  people  E>ay  costly  medical  bills 
without  ending  in  bankruptcy. 

More  recently,  I  introduced  legislation 
of  my  own,  entitled  the  Medical  Re- 
sources Development  Act.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  improve  and  expand  the  Na- 
tion's health  resources.  It  authorizes 
planning  agencies  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  identify  areas  where  there  are 
shortages  of  services  and  personnel,  and 
then  authorizes  funds  to  set  up  new  serv- 
ices OT  to  improve  existing  ones  in  order 
to  eliminate  these  problem  areas.  In  ad- 
dition to  fostering  new  health  centers, 
the  bill  would  provide  funds  for  the 
training  of  allied  health  personnel  who 
could  perform  supportive  ser\'ices  now 
being  performed  by  the  highly  trained 
physician.  My  bill,  now  being  considered 
by  the  Senate  Health  Subcommittee,  is 
an  essential  forerunner  to  any  national 
health  insurance  program  because  it 
would  prepare  the  health  care  system  for 
the  Increased  demand  sure  to  come. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Govern- 
ment Operations  Cc«nmittee  smd  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion, I  was  active  in  supporting  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  new  Action  Agency, 
a  consolidation  of  all  volunteer  programs 
of  the  U.S.  Government  into  one  single 
agency.   "Action"   Is  composed  of  the 
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Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  and  numerous  other 
volunteer  service  programs.  It  is  £in 
agency  which  has  given  new  visibility 
and  strength  to  the  existing  programs, 
and  at  the  same  time,  has  promoted  the 
volunteer  spirit  among  all  Americans. 

Similarly,  as  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  on  Executive  Reorga- 
nization, I  cosponsored  and  strongly  sup- 
ported the  establishment  of  a  new  Drug 
Abuse  Office.  Drug  abuse  has  increased 
by  .such  alarming  proportions  in  this 
country  that  special  combative  action  has 
become  necessary.  The  President,  there- 
fore, created  a  Drug  Abuse  Office  In  the 
White  House,  and  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Conunittee  passed  legislation  au- 
thorizing this  office.  The  Special  Action 
Office  on  Drug  Abuse  coordinates  exist- 
ing drug  prevention,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation programs  throughout  13  dif- 
ferent Government  departments  and 
agencies,  and  brings  them  under  the  au- 
thority and  direction  of  one  office  and  one 
director.  Programs  involving  the  military, 
at  home  and  abroad,  as  well  as  those 
touching  the  civilian  drug -affected  popu- 
lation are  coordinated,  strengthened, 
and  expanded  imder  the  guidance  of  this 
new  office. 

SUPREME     COURT 

With  the  deaths  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  and  Justice  John 
Marshall  Harlan,  two  vacancies  were  cre- 
ated on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  To  fill 
these  seats  on  our  Nation's  highest  court. 
President  Nixon,  by  using  the  constitu- 
tional power  and  responsibility  of  the 
President,  nominated  Judge  Lewis  L. 
Powell  and  William  R.  Rehnquist. 

Believing  that  both  nominees  were  solid 
advocates  of  the  law,  morally  soimd  and 
ethically  righteous.  I  was  in  favor  of  their 
respective  confirmations.  The  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  found  Judge  Powell  to 
be  "thoroughly  qualified"  and  he  was 
then  confirmed  by  a  vote  of  86  to  1  in  the 
full  Senate,  In  accordance,  I  believed  him 
to  be  a  moderating  influence,  seeking  al- 
ways to  avoid  hasty  and  extreme  solu- 
tions while  simultaneously  striving  to 
obey  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  confirmation  of  Mr,  Rehnquist 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  more  difficult  to 
resolve  for  a  few  of  my  colleagues.  In  es- 
sence, the  thought  that  the  nominee's 
ideology  or  political  philosophy  disquali- 
fied him  for  a  position  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  a  proper 
criteria  for  either  rejection  or  confirma- 
tion, A  Supreme  Court  nominee  and  I 
may  disagree  on  some  matters  of  judi- 
cial philosophy  and  perhaps  if  the  power 
of  nomination  were  mine  I  would  have 
put  forth  someone  whose  views  coincided 
more  closely  with  my  own  But  that  Is  not 
the  issue  here.  Supreme  Court  nominees 
should  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  intel- 
lectual and  legal  ability,  veracity,  integ- 
rity, and  ethical  and  personal  conduct. 
They  should  not  be  considered  on  the  ba- 
sis that  they  will  stand  In  my  stead  and 
ad.judicate  as  I,  or  any  of  miy  colleagues 
would. 

It  seems  as  if  many  of  Mr.  Rehnquist's 
opponents  were  seeking  a  political  court 
and  not  a  judicial  one.  Even  those  who 
hold  the  strongest  of  liberal  views,  how- 
ever, have  admitted  that  to  reject  a 
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nominee  solely  on  his  political  views 
would  tend  to  politicize  the  Court.  In 
the  final  analysis  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  found  the  charges  of  Mr. 
Rehnquist's  insensitivity  on  questions  of 
civil  rights  were  "totally  unfounded." 

In  conjimction  with  my  above-stated 
reasons,  I  believe  the  necessary  criteria 
for  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  is  that  he 
must  carefully  weigh  the  strengths  of 
competing  argimients  and  public  policy 
considerations.  Both  Judge  Powell  and 
Mr.  Rehnquist  have  the  imique  ability 
to  see  both  sides  of  difficult  legal  ques- 
tions which  require  working  out  the 
delicate  balances  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution between  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals and  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
enforce  laws.  I  am  also  convinced  that 
the  new  justices  are  within  our  great 
tradition  of  legal  philosophy  and  are 
solely  interested  in  equal  justice  imder 
the  law  for  all  Americans. 

SOCIAL    SECURITY — AGING 

The  year  1971  has  great  potential  for 
being  one  of  the  most  forward-moving 
and  progressive  years  for  our  Nation's 
older  Americans.  Not  since  1961  has 
there  been  a  White  House  Conference  on 
the  Aging,  and  a  great  deal  has  occurred 
in  these  past  10  years  regarding  provi- 
sions and  care  for  the  elderly. 

Many  far-reaching  and  innovative 
ideas  emanated  from  the  conference. 
However,  it  will  take  time  and  further 
study  to  see  any  of  these  recommenda- 
tions activated.  Therefore,  while  the  past 
year  was  one  of  many  blueprints  for  the 
future,  there  was  also  legislation  intro- 
duced and  passed  which  will  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  many  present  needs 
of  the  elderly. 

In  May  of  1971,  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act,  which 
would  increase  from  $70.40  to  $100  the 
minimum  monthly  insurance  pajmaents 
for  retired  and  disabled  persons  65  and 
over  who  are  on  social  security.  The  bill 
would  also  guarantee  a  minimum  social 
security  check  of  $160  a  month  to  an  in- 
dividual, and  $220  to  a  couple  whose 
total  income  now  falls  below  the  poverty 
level.  Thirdly,  my  bill  would  lift  the  earn- 
ings limitation  for  retirees  from  $1,680 
to  $2,600  a  year.  This  means  a  retiree 
may  earn  up  to  $2,600  a  year  In  outside 
income  without  having  his  social  security 
check  lowered. 

Although  this  bill  is  still  pending  in 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  hopefully 
to  be  incorporated  into  the  social  se- 
curity and  welfare  reform  bill  during 
this  session  of  Congress,  I  was  delighted 
to  see  President  Nixon  sign  into  law  last 
March  legislation  increasing  the  social 
security  beneflts  by  10  percent.  There  are 
still  some  necessary  improvements  in  the 
social  security  system,  however,  partic- 
ularly in  increased  benefits  to  the  elderly. 
My  bill  is  attempting  to  do  this. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  it  was  clearly 
brought  to  my  attention,  through  many 
hearings,  that  with  today's  infiationary 
.spiral,  the  ones  hardest  hit  are  our  older 
Americans,  We  must  have  a  minimum 
income  for  the  elderly,  and  certainly 
s'>meone  willine  and  able  to  work  should 
not  be  penalized  because  of  his  age,  and 
more  so  because  of  the  present  restrictive 
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limit  on  outside  earnings.  As  it  stands 
now  a  person  can  collect  social  security 
even  though  he  draws  huge  sums  in  un- 
earned income.  But  once  he  becomes  a 
wage  earner,  he  puts  his  payments  in 
jeopardy.  To  me,  this  is  not  fair.  A  change 
in  the  earnings  limitation  would  affect 
an  estimated  18  million  retired  and  dis- 
abled Americans  covered  by  social  se- 
curity. 

Thus,  with  the  start  of  the  second 
session  of  the  92d  Congress,  I  feel  quite 
certain  that  with  the  passage  of  the  so- 
cial security  and  welfare  reform  bill  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  for  our  older 
Americans  will  become  a  fact,  not  a 
fantasy. 

POLLUTION    CONTROL 

The  Senate  passed  a  4-year,  $16,8  bil- 
lion bill  aimed  at  making  the  Nation's 
waterways  virtually  pollution  free  by 
1985,  The  leei.slation  dramatically  in- 
creases the  Federal  investment  in  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  plants  and 
requires  local  governments  to  charge 
user  fees  for  the  treatment  of  industrial 
polluters.  It  also  requires  Federal  per- 
mits for  discharging  any  wastes  into 
navigable  waters,  and  industrial  polluters 
would  be  required  to  install  the  most  up- 
to-date  abatement  equipment, 

I  supported  the  legislation,  but  was 
extremely  disappointed  when  my  amend- 
ment to  fund  the  research  work  of  Wa- 
ter Conservancy  Districts  wsis  not 
adopted.  The  bill  has  been  reported  by 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  and 
should  be  ready  for  floor  action  by  early 
February, 

Also,  I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 28  which  is  directly  related  to  Ohio.. 
The  legislation  designates  Cedar  SwamjlF 
in  Champaign  County  as  a  national 
monument.  When  enacted,  the  resolution 
will  slop  highway  construction  and 
drainage  near  the  swamp  which  could 
cause  irreparable  damage  or  death  to 
the  animals  and  plants  in  the  bog. 

We  have  destroyed  too  much  of  the 
scenic  beauty  and  natural  ecology  of  our 
country.  It  is  time  to  begin  and  con- 
tinue programs  to  insure  that  we  will" 
always  have  peaceful  woodlands  and 
wildlife  sanctuaries,  as  well  as  a  quality 
environment. 

S8T 

Near  the  close  of  the  91st  Congress, 
funds  for  the  SST  were  struck  from  the 
Department  of  Transportation  appropri- 
ations bill  by  a  Proxmire  amendment  that 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  Immediately 
after  this  action,  the  conference  commit- 
tee recommended  $210  million  for  SST 
development,  and  the  recommended 
amount  passed  the  House  on  December 
15.  However,  when  the  bill  again  reached 
the  Senate  floor,  it  was  promptly  fili- 
bustered. 

A  compromise  agreement  wm  worked 
out  to  allow  Congress  to  adjourn.  The 
compromise  permitted  a  continuing  res- 
olution to  be  passed  by  voice  vote  in  both 
bouses  that  continued  fimding  for  the 
SST  imtil  March  30,  1971.  The  compro- 
mise, to  stifle  the  filibuster,  included  as- 
surances  that  there  would  be  a  vote  in 
the  Senate  on  future  funding  of  the  SST 
during  fiscal  year  1971. 

Early  In  March,  the  House  passed  an- 
other continuing  resolution  for  the  De- 
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partment  of  Transportation  which  car- 
ried an  amendment  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  funding 
the  development  of  the  SST  in  the 
amount  not  exceeding  $290  million.  The 
House  struck  the  amendment  bv  a  vote 
of  217  to  203. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
restored  the  SST  amendment  and  the 
legislation.  House  Joint  Resolution  468, 
reached  the  Senate  floor  on  March  24. 
The  Senate  rejected  the  SST  amendment 
\  by  three  votes. 

I  voted  to  fund  the  completion  and 
testing  of  the  prototype  phase  of  the  SST. 
The  two  prototype  aircraft  would  have 
had  no  significant  adverse  impact  on  the 
environment,  and  we  had  already  con- 
tributed 12  years  of  research,  design,  de- 
velopment, and  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
building  these  prototypes.  With  that 
enormous  investment  of  time  and  money, 
I  was  convinced  that  we  should  test  the 
technological,  economical,  and  environ- 
mental feasibility  of  the  aircraft. 

A  great  deal  of  the  prototype  develop- 
ment was  done  by  Ohioans,  and  many  of 
the  potential  150,000  new  jobs  created 
by  full  development  of  the  SST  would 
have  gone  to  Ohioans.  Only  three  States 
ranked  above  Ohio  in  number  of  subcon- 
tractors bidding  successfully  for  con- 
struction of  the  prototypes  and  future 
SST  components.  Ohioans  were  directly 
responsible  for  the  engines,  landing  gear, 
and  many  other  important  parts  of  the 
aircraft.  For  this  reason,  I  was  confident 
that  the  SST  would  prove  itself  by  con- 
tributing jobs,  returning  the  CJovem- 
ment's  investment  as  well  as  tax  revenue, 
and  bolstering  our  balance-of-trade  def- 
icit, while  at  the  same  time  providing 
fast,  comfortable  transportation  to  com- 
pete with  the  European  and  Russian  su- 
personic transports. 

While  well-intentioned,  many  of  the 
opponents  of  the  SST  were  not  willing  to 
realistically  support  completion  of  the 
prototypes  to  test  environmental  theories. 
I  felt  we  should  finish  the  prototype 
aircraft  and  test  them  thoroughly  em- 
phasizing the  environmental  factors.  If 
the  SST  did  indeed  cause  significant 
damage  to  our  atmosphere,  or  if  its  speed 
and  capacity  proved  unnecessary,  I  would 
have  been  among  the  first  to  call  a  halt  to 
its  construction  and  use. 

AGRICULTURE 

Farmers  made  1971  a  dramatic  yeai- 
of  recovery  from  the  short  feed  grain 
crop  of  1970  caused  by  drought  and  com 
blight.  Another  shoit  crop  this  year 
would  have  led  to  reductions  in  beef, 
hogs,  dairy  cattle,  and  poultry,  spelling 
higher  prices  for  consumers.  Instead, 
farmers  couiageously  produced  the  high- 
est per  acre  yields  and  the  largest  corn 
crop  in  history.  This  gave  consumers  the 
benefit  of  reasonable  prices  for  red  meat, 
poultry,  and  eggs,  but  put  a  severe  biu-- 
den  on  fanners  as  the  bumper  crop  low- 
ered prices. 

.  To  help  farmers,  changes  were  made 
by  the  administration  last  fall  in  feed 
grain  programs  for  the  coming  year. 
These  changes  were  made  under  the  com- 
promise Agriculture  Act  of  1970,  which 
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I  supported  last  year  because  of  its  basic 
flexibility. 

The  new  rules  under  the  act  provide 
more  freedom  for  farmers:  Allowing 
shifting  of  crop  patterns  for  better  utili- 
zation of  resources,  elimination  of  con- 
trols for  overplanting.  marketing  quotas, 
cross-compliance,  and  early  announce- 
ment of  1972  programs. 

Beyond  adjustment  in  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1970,  the  administration's  new- 
economic  policy  stabilized  costs  of  equip- 
ment and  materials  to  the  farmer,  but 
exempted  raw  agricultural  products 
from  price  control.  I  supported  the  Presi- 
dent with  sincere  hope  that  it  improves 
farmers'  earning  opportunities  as  market 
demands  for  their  products  expand  and 
with  increased  prices  while  costs  hold 
steady. 

Farm  market  expansion  includes  in- 
creased export  of  farm  products  which 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  $7.8  billion 
in  fiscal  1971.  Ohio's  share  of  this  total 
export  was  $232  million. 

The  removal  of  the  10-percent  surtax 
on  imjxjrts  reduced  the  chance  of  retah- 
ation  and  should  f urt;her  develop  foreign 
farm  markets.  Additionally,  the  President 
removed  the  requirement  that  50  percent 
of  the  shipments  of  U.S.  giain  to  Russia, 
China,  and  certain  other  countries  be 
canied  in  U.S. -flag  vessels.  This  should 
give  farm  exports  an  additional  lift. 

Domestically,  the  administration  im- 
plemented and  expanded  many  other 
programs  which  I  support.  In  December, 
the  President  signed  the  Farai  Credit 
Act  which  provides  i-eadily  available  and 
more  flexible  credit  for  individual  farm- 
ers and  agricultural  groups.  Basically, 
the  bill  consolidates  the  hodgepodge  of 
farm  lending  regulations  under  the  full 
control  of  the  farm  credit  system.  Also, 
a  rural  telephone  bank  was  established 
by  other  legislation  to  provide  supple- 
mentary funds  for  building  or  expand- 
ing rural  telephone  systems.  The  $127 
million  in  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion emergency  loans  during  fiscal  1971 
was  the  highest  in  the  program's  his- 
tory. And,  maximum  food  purchase  pro- 
grams were  ordered  to  lessen  the  effect 
of  price-depressing  market  surpluses. 

Also,  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram doubled  during  the  last  year,  while 
the  money  spent  on  the  pi-ogram  more 
than  tripled.  For  fiscal  year  1972  a  total 
of  $615.2  million  wall  be  available  to  pro- 
vide cash  assistance  to  participating 
schools  to  purchase  food  for  the  program 
Flexibility  is  the  watchword  for  farm- 
ers in  the  future.  Concentrated  efforts 
must  be  spent  on  marketing  and  bar- 
gaining, as  well  as  in  the  development 
of  freer,  more  market-oriented  produc- 
tion. Agriculture  can  be  the  catalyst  that 
molds  solutions  for  the  critical  pix)blems 
of  hunger,  foreign  trade,  rural  develop- 
ment and,  creating  a  quality  environ- 
ment. 

I  am  optimistic  that  we  are  just  be- 
ginning to  fashion  a  favorable  climate 
in  which  farmers  can  contribute  to  these 
solutions  and  at  the  same  time  realize 
an  adequate  return  for  their  efforts  and 
disproportionate  capital  investment.  I 
am  dedicated  to  assisting  farmers  when- 
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ever  and  however  possible  and  will  con- 
tinue to  urge  the  administration  to  do 
the  same. 

OHIO    MATTERS 

The  "complete"  senatorial  office,  in  my 
view,  is  the  one  willing  to  fight  hard  on  a 
wide  variety  of  matters  affecting  the 
home  State.  By  that,  I  simply  mean  the 
office  must  assign  a  high  priority  to  "af- 
fairs of  State,"  often  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  things.  Toward  that  end,  the  year 
was  a  very  active  one.  Some  of  the  major 
accomplishments  that  my  office,  often 
working  with  the  rest  of  the  Ohio  delega- 
tion, helped  bring  about: 

The  Federal  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation announced  in  midsummer  after 
deliberating  for  a  year  that  it  was  going 
to  build  a  $10  million  auto  compliance 
test  center  near  Bellefontaine  in  south- 
western Ohio.  The  decision  came  only 
after  some  intensive  lobbying  by  the  dele- 
gation, and  its  awarding  to  Ohio  was  a 
victory  of  major  proportions. 

At  roughly  the  same  time  I  began  re- 
ceiving reports  that  a  sophisticated  for- 
eign technology  operation  at  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base  in  Dayton,  with 
some  1,750  highly-paid  technicians,  was 
going  to  be  transferred  to  Florida.  Again, 
the  delegation  closed  ranks  and  im- 
pressed on  the  White  House  and  the  Pen- 
tagon that  the  move  would  be  unwise.  The 
result:  I  was  able  to  announce  that  the 
FTD  would  remain  in  Dayton  for  the 
present. 

The  new  national  rail  service — Am- 
trak — came  out  with  its  original  sched- 
ules last  spring  and,  unaccountably, 
omitted  any  rail  passenger  stops  in  such 
huge  northern  Ohio  centers  as  Cleveland 
Toledo,  and  Akron.  While  this  story  had 
an  unhappy  ending,  we  were  able  through 
intensive  pressure  in  early  summer  to 
get  the  new  rail  corporation  to  amend  its 
schedules  and  offer  Cleveland  and  Toledo 
daily  passenger  service.  This  decision  was 
to  be  rescinded  as  1972  began  when  some 
of  the  other  participating  States  failed 
to  come  up  with  the  necessary  pledges  to 
keep  the  service  operating.  Amtrak  thus 
cut  its  service  to  northern  Ohio. 

Here  Is  another  example  of  what  I 
mean  about  going  to  bat  for  the  State: 
The  National  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  disclosed  several  weeks  ago  that 
it  was  thinking  of  moving  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Washington  the  Offices  of  Solid 
Waste  Management.  The  move  would 
have  meant,  among  other  things,  a  loss 
of  jobs  in  Cincinnati  in  excess  of  100. 
We  immediately  got  busy  on  that  one 
and,  after  several  letters  and  telephone 
calls,  prevailed  on  the  agency  to  leave  117 
jobs  in  Cincinnati  and  move  only  20  to 
Washington. 

Another  major  cause  which  occupied 
many  hours  of  my  time  centered  on  ef- 
forts by  the  city  of  Cleveland  to  acquire 
the  mammouth  Cleveland  Tank  Plant  for 
an  addition  of  services  at  Cleveland  Hop- 
kins Airport.  As  the  year  ended,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  informed 
me  that,  after  intensive  negotiations,  it 
was  prepared  to  offer  the  plant  to  the  city 
for  lease  or  sale.  GSA  said  specifically 
that  it  is  willing  to  negotiate  the  sale  or 
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lease  to  Cleveland  of  162  acres  and  32 
buildings.  Again,  this  was  no  small 
victory. 

There  was  much  more,  but  the  above 
were  all  good  examples  of  how  a  Senate 
office  can  go  above  and  beyond  to  help  the 
State.  Moreover,  during  the  year  my  office 
was  able  to  announce  literally  millions  of 
dollars  in  grants,  contracts,  and  related 
agreements  to  Ohio  agencies,  govern- 
ments, and  educational  institutions. 

We  made  breakthroughs  in  other  areas 
as  well.  One  of  the  matters  that  made  me 
especially  proud  was  the  nomination  by 
President  Nixon  of  Ohio  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Robert  Duncan  to  a  vacancy  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals.  This 
nomination  of  Mr.  Duncan,  a  friend 
whom  I  have  long  known  and  admired — 
and  whom  I  strongly  supported  for  the 
post — was  a  major  one.  The  military 
appeals  court  is  the  Supreme  Court  for 
the  military  and  consists  of  only  three 
judges. 

In  late  summer  I  made  an  intensive 
survey  of  my  constituents  on  a  wide 
range  of  matters,  extending  from  the  war 
in  Vietnam  to  the  economy  to  crime,  pol- 
lution, and  all  the  rest. 

I  .sent  questiormaires  to  some  200,000 
Ohioans  who  make  up  my  general  mail- 
ing list.  What  I  regarded  as  perhaps  the 
key  question  dealt  with  the  issue  most 
bothering  people  today.  Thirty-eight  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  picked  inflation. 
Second  was  the  war  in  Vietnam  or  some 
aspect  connected  v.-ith  it — drawing  26 
percent  of  the  replies.  Third  place  went 
to  crime,  with  18  percent,  followed  by 
unemployment  and  drugs,  each  5  per- 
cent, and  pollution.  4  percent. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  year  was 
al^o  punctuated  frequently  by  trips  back 
to  Ohio.  The  primary  purpose  for  going 
back  has  generally  been  speeches  and 
appearances,  or  matters  requiring  my 
personal  attention. 

CONCLUSION 

As  the  year  ended.  I  found  myself 
taking  part  more  frequently  in  floor  de- 
bate in  the  world's  greatest  deliberative 
body. 

As  you  know,  many  feel  this  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  Senate — a  body  conceived  by 
our  Founding  Fathers  as  a  great,  civil- 
ized forum  for  exchange  of  ideas,  argu- 
ments, concepts,  and  philosophies.  A 
review  of  the  11-montii  session  disclosed 
that  I  took  the  floor  93  separate  times 
to  address  my  colleagues  on  topics  rang- 
ing from  Pakistan  to  NATO,  from  farm 
prices  to  health  care. 

It  was  a  busy  year  in  many  respects. 
as  you  have  gathered  from  reading  what 
came  before  this.  And  already  we  are 
into  the  second  session  of  the  92d  Con- 
gre.ss.  In  fact,  by  the  time  this  report 
reaches  your  homes  we  will  be  debating 
hot  and  heavy  such  measures  as  cam- 
pai'vn  financing,  higher  education  funds, 
and  various  other  issues  carried  over 
from  1971. 

Here,  briefly,  to  climax  this  report,  are 
some  of  the  major  items  of  business  that 
wiil  occupy  the  Congress  in  1972: 

Economy:  The  Nation's  economic 
health  will  come  before  us  as  part  of  a 
raft  of  bills  being  pushed  by  the  admin- 
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istration  as  President  Nixon  and  his  men 
work  to  halt  inflation,  increase  produc- 
tion, and  slowly  switch  from  a  wartime 
to  a  peacetime  economy. 

Welfare :  Welfare  reform  and  its  guar- 
anteed annual  income  proposal  for  the 
poor  and  work  program  for  welfare  re- 
cipients, already  has  passed  the  House 
and  is  due  to  come  before  the  Senate 
by  March  1. 

National  health:  Some  kind  of  na- 
tional health  insurance  legislation  will 
come  before  us,  with  proposals  already 
ranging  from  cradle-to-grave  federally 
financed  health  insurance  to  a  program 
limited  to  catastrophic  illness  coverage. 

Foreign  affairs:  A  wide  range  of  busi- 
ness, from  the  Vietnam  war  to  NATO  to 
our  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks — 
SALT — will  be  before  the  Senate 
throughout  the  year. 

And  if  that  is  not  enough,  there  are 
also  more  than  a  dozen  appropriations 
bills  that  we  must  pass  to  keep  the  Gov- 
ermnent  operating. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this,  remember 
that  it  is  a  national  election  year.  To 
say  that  the  imponderables  of  politics 
will  be  lingering  in  the  wings  is  putting 
it  mildly. 

I  shall  look  forward  to  your  comments 
on  this  report.  In  closine,  permit  me  to 
offer  all  of  my  fellow  Ohioans  a  happy 
and  meaningful  New  Year. 


COMPREHENSIVE  BUDGET  SCORE- 
KEEPING:  CONGRESSIONAL  AC- 
TIONS AND  INACTIONS  IN  THE 
FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  92D 
CONGRESS,  AFFECTING  THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  1972  BUDGET 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20.  1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reporting 
to  the  House  on  adjournment  day,  De- 
cember 17.  on  the  approprialions  busi- 
ne.'-.s  of  the  first  session.  I  pointed  out 
that  while  most  of  the  sijending  side  of 
the  budget  on  which  Congress  annually 
acts  is  handled  in  the  appropriation  bills, 
congressional  actions — and  inactions — 
on  budget  proposals  in  various  legislative 
bills  significantly  affect  the  budget  and 
fiscal  picture.  They  weigh  importantly  in 
any  comprehensive  comparison  of  con- 
gressional results  with  the  President's 
budget  and  fiscal  recommendations — as 
to  obligational  authority,  as  to  expendi- 
tures, and  of  course  as  to  revenues. 

A  few  days  after  adjournment,  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduc- 
tion of  Federal  Expenditures  issued  its 
comprehensive  budget  'scorekeeping" 
report.  Copies  were  made  available  to 
each  Member  of  Congress,  to  the  press, 
and  others,  I  should  like  to  supply  a 
capsulization  of  the  scorekeeping  report 
and  some  selective  listings  of  the  major 
variations  from  the  1972  budget  rec- 
ommendations. 

Briefly,  it  shows : 
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First.  That  Congress,  in  all  its  actions 
and  inactions  on  the  1972  budget,  made 
a  substantial  net  reduction  in  respect  to 
new  budget  obligational  authority.  It 
made  many  changes  and  failed  to  take 
certain  recommended  actions,  but  the 
overall  effect  was  a  substantial  net  re- 
duction from  the  Executive  recommen- 
d.ations  for  new  spending  authority. 

Second.  That  congressional  actions 
and  inactions  in  their  impact  on  Execu- 
tive estimates  of  1972  expenditures — 
budget  outlays — were  about  a  standoff — 
slightly  below  the  estimates,  according 
to  the  scorekeeping  report,  but  essen- 
tially a  standoff. 

Third.  In  respect  to  1972  revenue  pro- 
posals by  the  Executive,  congressional 
actions  and  inactions,  according  to  the 
scorekeeping  report,  did  not  reduce 
projected  budget  revenues  quite  as  much 
as  proposed— by  about  one-half  bilUon 
dollars. 

SUMMARY  OF  CHANGES — OLTTCO  SIDE  OF  BUDGET 

In  summary,  the  Congress  in  its  ac- 
tion on  the  appropriation  bills  reduced 
the  President's  request  for  new  budget 
obligational  authority  by  about  $2.2  bil- 
lion with  a  resulting  decrease  of  about 
$744  million  in  expenditures— budget 
outlays — from  that  proposed  in  the  budg- 
et estimates. 

Congress  in  its  actions  on  certain  non- 
appropriation  bills  also  affected  materi- 
ally the  amount  of  new  budget  obliga- 
tional authority  and  expenditures.  The 
staff  analysis  estimates  that  the  nonap- 
propriation  bills  on  which  Congress  com- 
pleted action  in  the  first  session  will  re- 
sult in  a  grant  of  new  budget  obligational 
authority  of  about  $1  billion  in  excess  of 
the  budget  proposals  with  an  estimated 
increase  in  expenditures  of  about  $3.8 
billion.  This  latter  increase  includes  the 
social  security  benefit  increase  estimated 
to  cost  $1.4  billion  which  was  approved 
without  the  proposed  increase  in  tax  rate 
and  base;  $1.2  billion  due  to  approval 
of  the  Federal  employee  pay  raise  effec- 
tive January  1,  1972,  instead  of  July  1, 
1972;  and  an  increase  of  about  $485  mil- 
lion in  the  cost  of  the  all-volunteer  army 
as  compared  with  the  budget  request. 
These  increases  in  new  budget  authority 
in  nonappropriation  bills  were  more 
than  offset  by  budget  authority  reduc- 
tions in  the  appropriation  bills  in  respect 
to  fiscal  1972,  but  in  terms  of  expendi- 
tures—budget outlays— this  was  not  the 
case. 

However,  by  its  inaction — to  date— on 
certain  legislative  proposals  in  the  1972 
budget.  Congress  did  not  approve  about 
$5.3  billion  in  proposed  new  budget  obli- 
gational authority  involving  about  $3.1 
bilhon  in  outlays.  Major  programs  in  this 
category  include  revenue  sharing,  medi- 
care Uberalization.  and  emergency 
school  desegregation  assistance.  Of 
course,  to  the  extent  Congress  approves 
these  pending  legislative  proposals  in  the 
second  session  of  the  92d  Congress,  the 
presently  approved  level  of  new  budget 
obligation  authority  and  expenditures 
would  be  affected. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the 
comparisons ; 
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COMPARISON  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIONS  AND  INACTIONS  AFFECTING  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  BUDGETARY  RECOMMENDATIONS— OUTGO  SIDE  (AS  OF  THE  END  OF  THE  1ST  SESSION  OF  THE 

920  CONGRESS,  DEC.  17,  1971) 

II  n  thousands  of  dollars] 


Budget  authority 


Budget  outlays  (expenditures) 


1.  The  appropriation  bills 

2.  Legislative  bills: 

(a)  *ith  backdoor  spending  authorizations 

(b)  With  mandatory  spending  authorizations 

(c)  Affecting  certain  proposals  in  the  1972  budget 

Subtotal,  legislative  bills 

3.  Inaction  on  legislative  proposals  in  the  1972  budget 

Total,  congressional  action  and  inaction  affecting  fiscal  year  1972  budgetary 
recommendations .-. —6,826,604 


House 

Senate 

Enacted 

House 

Senate 

Enacted 

-3, 974. 753 

+521, 054 

-2,221,507 

-1,872,500 

+700,300 

-744,000 

+50,000 

+50,000 

+2,  292.  575 

-187,065 

+50,000  .. 
+702, 075 
+271,735 

+1,750,588 

+6.677,988 
+921.  000 

+5, 249,  275 
+248,200 

■"+3,'585;575 
+207,000 

+  15,735 

+1,816,323 

+2, 155,  510 

+  1,023,810 

+7. 598,  988 

+5,497,475 

+3.  792. 575 

-4,668.174 

-4, 809,  374 

-5,  268, 174 

-3,121,540 

-3, 162,  740 

-3, 121, 540 

-2.132,810         -6,465,871         +2,604,948         +3,035,035 


-72,965 


Note:  For  details  on  a  bill-by-bill  basis,  see  table  No.  1,  Budget  Scorekeeping  Report  of  the  Staff  of  the  Joint  Cominittee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures,  Dec.  17, 1971. 


THE  APPROPRIATION   BIIXS 

In  the  appropriation  bills  with  respect 
to  fiscal  1972  amounts,  there  was  a  net 
reduction  from  the  requests  for  new 
budget  obligational  authority  of  $2,221,- 
507.000. 

The  House  totals  were  $3,974,753,000, 
net,  below  the  requests  consiaered. 

The  Senate  totals  were  $521,054,000, 
net,  above  the  requests  considered. 

These  changes  in  the  new  spending 
authority  requests  translate — according 
to  joint  committee  staff  estimates — into 
changes  from  executive  expenditure  es- 
timates— budget  outlays — as  follows: 
House.  -$1,872,500,000;  Senate,  4-$700,- 
300,000;  enacted  -$744,000,000. 

The   $2,221,507,000   net   congressional 
reduction  in  new  budget  authority  re- 
quests for  fiscal  1972  in  the  appropria- 
tion bills  breaks  down  by  bi'ls  this  way: 
I  In  tbousands  | 

Net  change 
from  budget 

1.  Education —$6,875 

2.  LegUlatlve -6,040 

3.  Treasury,      Postal      Service, 

General  Crovernment —280,229 

4.  Agriculture.    Environmental 

and  Consumer  Protection.    +1, 172,  086 

5.  State.     Justice.     Commerce. 

Judiciary 

6.  Interior -- 

7.  HUD.    space,    science,    vet- 

erans   

8.  Transportation    

9.  Labor-HEW    

10.  Public   Works.   AEC 

11.  Military    construction 

12.  Defense    ..- —3.025.366 

13.  District  of  Columbia   (Fed- 

eral  funds) —16.600 

14.  Foreign   assistance —1.581.708 

15.  Summer    feeding    programs 

for     children     (H.J.     Res. 

744)    +17.000 

16.  Supplemental.   1972 +151,461 


- 149,  686 
+  29,386 

-882,721 
+  44.983 

+  581,025 
+  59.043 
-92.708 


Total.  16  measures. 


-2,221,507 


There  follows  a  selective  listing  of 
some  of  the  major  increases  and  de- 
creases Involved  in  the  net  overall  re- 
duction in  budget  authority  of  $2,221.- 
507.000  in  the  appropriation  bills: 

SELECTED  MAJOR  INCREASES  ABOVE  THE  FISCAL 
TEAR  1973  BUDGET  REQUESTS  (IN  THE  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILLS) 

[In  thousands] 

HUD.  water  and  sewer  grants +$500,000 

REA    loans +216,000 

Food    stamps +198,816 

School  milk  program +104.000 


+650.  000 
+  150,000 
+190,  000 
+  112,750 
+167.  827 
+  142,  130 

+172,  580 

+138.  000 
+100.  115 

THE  FISCAL 
THE   APPRO- 


Urban  renewal  programs  (half- 
year  funding  provided  for 
program  requested  as  supple- 
mental for  proposed  revenue 
sharing    legislation    which    was 

not     enacted) 

Model  cities  program 

Veterans   medical    care   programs 

Mental    health 

Medical    facilities   construction. . 

National  Institutes  of  Health 

School     assistance    In    federaUy 

affected    areas 

Elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion   

Vocational  and  adult  education.. 

SELECTED   MAJOR  REDUCTIONS  BELOW 
YEAR    1972    BUDGET   REQUE.STS    (IN 
PRIATION  BILLS) 

(In  thousands) 
Higher  education    (proposed  au- 
thorizing legislation  for  student 
loan    fund    not    enacted,    and 

funding  eliminated) 

Community     development,     open 

space  land  programs 

Manpower  training  services: 

Public      sector      on-the-job 

training    

Special  targeting 

Defense  budget : 

Procurement     funds     falling 

authorization     

Research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  funds  fall- 
ing    authorization 

Reductions  In  NOA  require- 
ments offset  by  application 
of    excess    prior    year    and 

stock   fund   balances 

Reduction  associated  with 
56.000  man-year  force  re- 
duction mandated  in  Selec- 
tive  Service   Act 

Termination  of  main  battle 

tank  program 

Reduction  In  Intelligence  pro- 
grams   

Reduction  In  civilian  person- 
nel cost 

Reduction  In  SAFEGUARD 
antl-balllstlc  missile  sys- 
tem   

Foreign  assistance  (at  the  In- 
terim annual  rate  provided 
through  February  22  In  the 
continuing  resolution.  Public 
Law  92-201) —1.581,708 

NONAPPROPRIATION    BILLS 

Completed  congressional  actions  in  the 
recent  session  in  certain  nonappropria- 
tion  bills  out  of  the  legislative  committees 
having  a  direct  or  mandatory  effect  on 
the  1972  budget  estimates  are  estimated 


-$400.  000 
-100.  000 


-90.400 
-120,800 


-662,  600 
-257,  000 

-945,  600 

-286,  800 
-66,600 

-222,  300 
-49.435 

-177.400 


by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures  to  re- 
sult in  an  increase  of  $1,023,810,000  in 
new  budget  obligational  authority  and 
an  increase  of  $3,792,575,000  in  expendi- 
tures— budget  outlays. 

The  major  legislative  actions  involved 
in  this  calculation  are : 

Budget  authority         Budget  outlays 


Social  security  benefit 
increase  without  re- 
quested rate  increase 
and  rise  in  tax  base  ..     -}833,000,  000 

Federal  employee  pay 
raise. 41,200,000,000 

Cost  ot  all-volunteer 
army  above  amount 
requested  in  budget...      +484.  800,  000 

2  actions  raising  Rail- 
road Retirement 
benefits  above  re- 
quest, without  full 
requested  rate  in- 
crease  

Elimination  of  proposed 
110  percent  limitation 
on  public  assistance 
administrative  grants..      +232. 000, 000 

2  school  lunch  actions 
(funded  through 
CCC) 

13-week  extension  of 
unemployment 
benefits  (eligibility 
begins;  probable 
future  appropriations) 


+$1,385,000,000 
+  1,200.000,000 

+484,800,000 


-24, 000, 000        +238. 000, 000 

+232, 000. 000 
+215,000,000 


+196,500.000 


INACTIONS    ON    1972    BUDGET    ITEMS 

The  Congress  failed  to  complete  ac- 
tion during  the  last  session  on  a  number 
of  legislative  proposals  in  the  President's 
1972  budget,  several  of  which  would  have 
resulted  in  reductions.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expend- 
itures has  estimated  that  the  net  effect 
of  these  inactions  as  of  the  close  of  the 
first  session  is  to  reduce  the  budget  totals 
by  $5,268,174,000  in  new  budget  obliga- 
tional authority  and  $3,121,540,000  in  ex- 
penditures— budget  outlays. 

The  major  inaction  items  are: 

Budget  authority       Budget  outlays 


Revenue  sharing  (gen- 
eral and  special,  in- 
cluding HUD  com- 
munity development). 

Medicare  liberalization.. 

Emergency  school  de- 
segregation assistance 

International  financial 
institutions 

Medicaid  reform.   

Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration—Reduction 
in  direct  loans..  


-$3,506,000,000  -J2.  569,000,000 
-977.500,000 

-1,000,000,000        -300,000,000 


-845. 000,  000 
+444,  000, 000 


-57,000.000 
+444,  000, 000 

+275, 000. 000 
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Much  of  this  legislation  will  still  be 
pending  in  the  second  session  of  the  92d 
Congress;  some  may  be  enacted  in  the 
second  session;  and  much  may  possibly 
be  included  in  some  form  or  another 
in  the  new  1973  budget  to  be  submitted 
later  this  month. 

CHANGES  IN  FISCAL   YEAR    1972   BUDGET  REVENUE 
PROPOSALS 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  aggregate,  accord- 
ing to  final  "scorekeeping"  report  esti- 
mates of  the  joint  committee  staff,  there 
was  not  much  change  reflected  in  con- 
gressional actions  from  the  total  of  the 
revised  budget  revenue  proposals  for  fis- 
cal 1972. 

As  amended  and  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  President's  tax  reduction 
package  amounted  to  net  revenue  reduc- 
tions of  about  $1.4  billion  less  than  the 
President  requested,  largely  due  to  in- 
clusion of  depreciation  rollback.  How- 
ever, the  Congress  failed  to  complete  ac- 
tion on  about  $800  million  in  proposed 
social  security  revenue  increases.  These 
are  the  major  congressional  scorekeeping 
items  contributing  to  the  relatively 
slight  net  increase  of  $497  million  over 
the  1972  budget  revenue  requests. 


CLEVELAND'S  DR.  PAUL  BRIGGS 
PRESENTS  "MOST  SIGNIFICANT 
TESTIMONY"  ON  EDUCATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  Mr.  Per- 
kins of  Kentucky,  has  heard  a  lot  of 
testimony  during  his  near  quarter-of-a- 
century  service  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  is  impressive,  therefore, 
though  not  surprising  to  us  who  know 
Dr.  Paul  w.  Briggs.  superintendent  of 
Cleveland  Public  Schools,  to  learn  that 
Chairman  Perkins  has  called  Dr.  Briggs* 
recent  testimony  before  the  Education 
Committee,  "the  most  significant  I  have 
heard  in  23  years." 

My  good  friend  Dr.  Briggs'  testimony 
requires  no  elaboration  on  my  part;  I 
commend  his  remarks  to  the  attention  of 
all  Members  of  Congress,  and.  at  the 
same  time,  wish  to  pay  personal  tribute 
to  the  remarkable  job  this  brilliant  edu- 
cator is  doing  in  Cleveland. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Testimony  or  Paul  W.  Briggs,  Superintend- 
ent   or    Schools,    Cleveland,    Ohio,    to 
House   Education   and   Labor   Committee, 
January  13,  1972 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee : 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  appear  before 
you  today.  I  always  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet  with  you  and  to  share  with  you 
views  on  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion needs.  Once  again  I  am  honored  to  ad- 
dress this  distinguished  and  Industrious  com- 
mutee — one  which  perseveres  In  seeking  so- 
lutions to  the  problems  confronting  our 
schools. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  visit  your 
chairman's  home  state  of  Kentucky.  In  Mr. 
Perkins,  Kentucky  has  a  son  of  whom  she  may 
be  very  proud.  Mr.  Perkins,  who  has  served 
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on  this  committee  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century  (23  years),  and  as  Its  chairman  for 
the  last  five  years,  has  been  instrumental  In 
drafting  and  supporting  many  significant 
bUls  relating  to  education.  He  supported.  In 
1956,  the  Library  Services  Act,  and  In  1957 
he  was  among  a  group  of  28  congressmen  who 
presented  a  program  to  their  contemporaries 
which  Included,  and  in  fact  demanded,  fed- 
eral aid  to  schools  and  the  use  of  agricul- 
tural surpluses  for  school  lunches.  Later  In 
1959  Mr.  Perkins  supported  the  School  Con- 
struction Assistance  Act.  In  the  88th  Con- 
gress he  was  credited  with  being  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
He  sponsored  and  conducted  hearings  on  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
19J5  and  he  Is  credited  for  having  guided  it 
through  Congress.  He  was  responsible  for  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  In  1966  which  enabled 
Cleveland's  School  Breakfast  Program. 

In  the  23  years  that  Mr.  Perkins  has  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  has 
shown  exceptional  insight  and  devotion  to 
problems  and  needs  of  this  country's  young 
people.  For  this.  I  thank  you. 

With  the  help  of  Mr.  Perkins  and  this  com- 
mittee we  have  made  tremendous  strides  In 
education — but  there  is  little  question  that 
further  and  new  challenges  lie  ahead. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  pri- 
mary concern  of  urban  education  was  the 
Americanization  of  the  multitude  of  immi- 
grant children.  Today,  we  And  yet  another 
changing  population  in  our  cities — the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor.  Since  World  War  II,  there 
has  been  a  massive  exodus  of  the  more  afflu- 
ent from  the  city  to  the  suburbs.  At  the  same 
time,  the  city  has  received  an  in-mlgratlon 
of  the  poor  from  various  minority  groups. 

The  move  out  of  the  city — among  white 
and  non-white  citizens — has  Involved  the 
economically  more  able.  Consequently,  in- 
creasing proportions  of  the  people  remaining 
in  the  city  are  victims  of  poverty.  This  situa- 
tion presents  an  extraordinary  challenge  to 
all  public  agencies,  especially  the  schools. 

The  emphasis  and  direction  of  education  in 
the  decade  of  the  seventies  must  seek  solu- 
tions to  the  basic  problems  of  the  people — the 
sociologically  and  economically  based  prob- 
lems of  the  poor. 

The  school  program  that  is  geared  to  urban 
American  In  the  seventies  is  certainly  one 
which  focuses  attention  on  its  instructional 
program,  but  it  also  is  one  that  goes  beyond 
iii-structlou. 

An  essential  factor  of  improved  instruction 
is  a  massive  effort  to  mitigate  the  impact  of 
social,  economic  and  racial  isolation. 

Cleveland  is  not  unique  in  this  regard. 
Cleveland's  population  is  largely  a  poor  popu- 
lation. As  people  are  deserting  the  city  for 
suburbia  (and  as  Indvistry  Is  leaving  as  well) . 
the  inner  city  is  becoming  a  pocket  of  pov- 
erty. Our  city  schools  reflect  this  impover- 
ished status. 

At  the  same  time  there  Is  a  concentration 
of  poor  children,  there  is  also  a  great  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  tax  revenue  available  to  the 
Cleveland  Public  Schools.  This  decrease  is  due 
to  a  lowering  of  taxable  values  In  Cleveland. 
In  1965.  11  percent  of  Cleveland  school  chil- 
dren were  recipients  of  public  assistance.  By 
1971  the  percent  had  more  than  doubled 
(24.9' f)  and  now  we  find  that  nearly  47,000 
school-age  children  in  Cleveland  are  members 
of  families  receiving  public  assistance.  One 
out  of  four  children  receive  public  assistance. 
Perhaps  even  more  dramatic  are  the  figures 
for  the  last  12  months  when  the  number  of 
children  on  welfare  Increased  by  30  percent. 
We  have  in  Cleveland  25  elementary  schools 
where  more  than  half  of  the  children  come 
from  families  receiving  welfare — and  in  one 
of  these  schools  97  percent  of  the  pupils  are 
on  public  assistance — In  another.  89  percent. 
Moreover,  some  of  our  secondary  Bcbools  have 
more  than  50  percent  of  their  pupils  on  wel- 
fare. 
Aa  the  percentage  of  our  Inner-clty  school 
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children  on  welfare  has  increased  substan- 
tially in  recent  years,  the  enroUmente  In 
these  schools  has  declined.  As  the  more  eco- 
nomically privileged  leave,  the  poor  remain. 
Those  who  are  left  behind  in  the  city  need 
special  educational  services. 

Additional  federal  funds  are  needed  for  the 
disadvantaged  to  assure  that  they  acquire  the 
same  opportunity  for  a  quality  education  as 
the  more  fortunate  in  our  society.  As  intrigu- 
ing  and  appealing  as  the  promise  of  general 
aid  to  education  may  appear,  let  us  not  forget 
that  we  must  first  be  concerned  uHth  those 
who  most  need  help. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  In  aid 
to  education  should  continue  to  be  precise 
and  aimed  at  the  solution  of  specific  prob- 
lems. This  has  been  true  in  the  past  when 
the  landmark  federal  bills  to  aid  education 
have  dealt  with  crisis  needs.  Federal  aid, 
therefore,  has  Included  grants  for  agrlcviltural 
education  diu-lng  a  time  when  the  problems 
of  agriculture  were  acute;  manpower  train- 
ing programs  during  a  time  when  training 
and  retraining  much  of  the  work  force  was 
desirable;  establishment  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  and  science  education 
grants  in  the  late  1950's  when  the  Federal 
Government  wanted  to  hasten  our  space  pro- 
gram; and  most  recently,  compensatory  edu- 
cation grants  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  the  poor. 

Education  Oommlssioner  Sidney  Marland's 
Career  Education  proposal  is  yet  another 
sound  example  of  an  educational  program 
which  deals  specifically  with  those  who  most 
need  help.  His  proposal  broadens  the  voca- 
tional education  thrust  of  a  few  years  ago 
in  an  effort  to  extend  the  total  career  educa- 
tion of  the  pupils  in  preparation  for  pro- 
ductive life  activities. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  its 
landmark  laws  and  assistance  programs,  has 
played  a  significant  role  In  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  poor  children.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act, 
the  Vocational  Education  Act,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  the  Child  Nutrition  and 
School  Lunch  Acts,  the  Education  Profes- 
sions Development  Act,  and  of  course,  per- 
haps the  most  significant  legislation  relating 
to  education  to  date,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Not  only  is  ESEA  part  of  a  larger  family 
of  legislative  enactments,  but  the  law  Itself 
with  its  various  titles  jM-ovides  the  basis  for 
a  coordinated  attack  on  educational  prob- 
lems. In  Cleveland,  for  example.  Titles  I,  11, 
and  in  have  enabled  us  simultaneously  to 
deal  with  the  Interrelated  problems  of  educa- 
tional deficiencies  among  disadvantaged 
children,  the  lack  of  library  resources  and  the 
Isolation  of  chUdren  from  various  sections 
of  the  city. 

Perhaps  I  am  one  of  the  few  superintend- 
ents of  a  major  urban  school  sjrstem  who  can 
speak  to  you  firsthand  about  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  made  possible  by  ESEA. 
Being  Superintendent  of  the  Cleveland 
Public  Schools  before  the  ESEA  became  law 
and  remaining  In  that  position,  I  can  speak 
to  you  with  the  experience  of  having  watched 
the  impact  of  the  legislation  from  the  outeet. 

With  funds  provided  under  Title  I.  we  have 
significantly  improved  reading  abUltles 
among  the  disadvantaged.  With  Title  II  re- 
sources we  have  provided  books  and  other 
library  materials  throughout  the  city.  Title 
III  enabled  us  to  open  the  nation's  first 
Supplementary  Education  Center  in  which 
we  brought  together  children  from  through- 
out the  city  to  experience  together  the  ex- 
citement of  discovering  the  wonders  o 
space,  science  and  the  arts. 

Funds  frcwn  both  'Htle  m  and  Title  Vf 
have  helped  us  significantly  with  many  of 
our  programs  for  another  special  group  of 
children — ^the  handicapped.  Included  among 
these  are  programs  for  the  retarded,  the 
crippled,   the   blind,  the  deaf,  the  neun> 
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logically  handicapped  and  those  with  Im- 
paired speech. 

The  following  remarks  will  deal  specifically 
with  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act. 

Title  I  of  the  ESEA  has  been  a  major  fac- 
tor in  Cleveland's  effort  to  focus  a  variety  of 
federal  funds  on  the  educational  needs  of 
pupils  enrolled  in  low  Income  area  schools. 
Cleveland  has  coordinated  the  use  of  its 
Title  I  funds  with  other  federal  and  state 
monies  to  provide  supplemental  services  for 
students  in  low-income  areas.  For  the  rec- 
ord, by  supplemental.  I  am  referring  to  those 
services  which  are  over  and  beyond  those 
given  to  all  pupils  enrolled  In  the  system. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  receiving  new 
federal  revenue,  the  people  of  Cleveland  have 
repeatedly  voted  for  additional  taxes.  As  a 
result,  since  1964  we  have  had  a  100  percent 
increase  in  the  tax  rate. 

The  additional  federal  revenue  has  enabled 
us  to  mount  a  variety  of  programs.  Our 
efforts  have  been  concentrated  on  improving 
and  reinforcing  basic  learning  skills  for  the 
children   most    in   need   of   such   assistance. 

During  the  current  school  year  we  have  in 
operation  twelve  Title  I  projects  serving 
11.000  pupils.  The  projects  are  described  in 
the  folders  attached  to  my  statement. 

These  programs  emphasize  improving  basic 
skills  of  those  children  who  most  need  help. 
They  help  prepare  younger  children  for 
school  experiences.  Other  programs  are  de- 
signed to  prevent  difficulties  In  basic  subject 
areas.  Emphasis  is  also  placed  upon  Indi- 
vidualizing and  customizing  instruction  for 
those  students   with   deficiencies. 

After  more  than  six  years  of  experience 
with  programs  initiated  through  Title  I 
fuud.s,  we  have  some  exciting  success  stories 
to  relay. 

EARLY    CHILDHOOD 

In  meeting  the  needs  of  pre-klndergarten 
children  from  disadvantaged  families,  the 
Child  Development  project  has  helped  to 
significantly  raise  the  school  achievement 
and  social  competency  of  children. 

The  percentage  of  children  in  Title  1 
schools  exhibiting  above  average  or  average 
readiness  for  the  first  grade  has  Increased 
from  61  percent  in  1968  to  84  percent  this 
year.  This  Increase  has  paralleled  expansion 
of  our  programs  for  the  very  young  children 
as  more  and  more  funds  have  become  avail- 
able. Normal  readiness  for  children  through- 
out the  country  Is  69  percent 

An  intensive  effort  has  been  made  to 
involve  parents  of  all  projects.  These  efforts 
have  brought  increasingly  successful  results. 
Lasi  year  more  than  90  percent  of  the  parents 
enrolled  in  a  pre-primary  project  for  special 
education  children  were  involved  in  such 
continuous  project  activities  as  parent- 
teacher  conferences,  regularly  scheduled 
group  meetings,  cr  project  planning  activi- 
ties. Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  children  par- 
ticipating in  the  Child  Development  project 
had  their  parents  visit  their  classrooms 
periodically. 

And.  perhaps  most  encouraging  of  all, 
follow-up  studies  show  that  children  with 
Child  Development  experiences  have  higher 
attendance  patterns  three  years  later  than 
do  children  without  Child  Development 
experiences. 

ELEMENTARY    PROGRAMS 

In  a  special  reading  Improvement  program 
for  second  and  third  grade  children,  the 
participating  pupils,  those  whom  our  re- 
sources allowed  us  to  serve,  have  made  gains 
both  in  vocabulary  and  in  reading  compre- 
hension. These  gains  exceed  gains  made  by 
non-project  pupils  in  the  schools  where  we 
have  the  program  by  almost  one  and  one- 
half  times. 

A  mathematical  skill  improvement  pro- 
gram produced  equally  dramatic  results. 
Those  pupils  who  participated  in  the  project 
more  than  doubled  the  achievement  of  stu- 
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dents  who  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  the 
program. 

Moreover,  in  two  schools  where  we  con- 
centrated services,  the  reading  and  math 
scores  of  the  lowest  achieving  children  in- 
creased  greatly   from   the   previous   year. 

The  English-as-a-Second-Language  proj- 
ect Is  designed  to  equip  children  who  lack 
satisfactory  command  of  English  with  Eng- 
lish language  skills  necessary  for  a  successful 
classroom  experience.  Approximately  nine 
out  of  every  ten  participants  (89'i  )  In  the 
project  were  reported  as  having  shown  aca- 
demic improvement  In  their  regular  classes. 
Previous  to  their  participation  in  the  project, 
many  of  these  children  sat  passively  In  their 
classrooms   because  of  the  language  barrier. 

We  have  further  seen  encouraging  results 
from  our  Follow  Through  project,  a  program 
which  follows  the  child  from  the  Child  De- 
velopment program  through  the  third  grade. 
The  longer  a  child  participates  in  this  proj- 
ect, the  higher  is  his  attendance. 

A  survey  of  parents  of  children  participat- 
ing in  various  reading  programs  shows  heart- 
ening responses.  These  parents  value  the 
individual  attention  given  their  children  by 
the  projects  and  they  reported  Improved 
motivation  for  reading  and  a  better  attitude 
toward  school  In  their  children. 

SECONDARY    SCHOOL    PROGRAMS 

A  Transition  Project  has  been  designed  for 
those  young  people  who  need  special  assist- 
ance in  making  the  move  from  the  sixth 
grade  to  junior  high  school.  Tliese  are  pupils 
who  lack  certain  basic  skills  and  who  need 
greater  social  maturity  and  academic  prepa- 
ration for  the  seventh  grade. 

The  attendance  rale  for  students  par- 
ticipating in  the  project  surpassed  the  rate 
established  by  all  seventh  grade  students  in 
the  project  schools.  Now,  keep  in  mind  that 
pupils  selected  for  Project  Transition  were 
thase  with  substantial  deficiencies  in  reading 
and  mathmematics.  wtih  adjustment  diffi- 
culties, and  with  truancy  case  histories  — 
clearly  the  children  least  likely  to  establish 
high  attendance  rates. 

Furthermore,  follow-up  studies  on  the 
eighth-grade  performance  of  these  children 
reveal  that  they  maintain  better  attendance 
records  and  school  marks  than  do  children 
of  comparable  scholastic  aptitude. 

An  exciting  program  has  been  developed 
to  prevent  potential  dropouts  from  leaving 
school.  This  program  has  had  exciting  re- 
sults as  well.  Of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
program,  the  dropout  rate  |15  5',  )  was  lower 
than  the  rate  established  by  all  other  tenth 
grade  pupils  in  the  project  schools.  (17.6';  ) 
This  lower  rate  is  all  the  more  noteworthy 
if  you  remember  iha.t  pupils  selected  for 
this  program  were  those  who  had  a  high  po- 
tential for  dropping  out.  Previous  experience 
indicates  that  approximately  50  percent  of 
these  pupils  could  have  been  expected  to  drop 
out  had  they  not  participated  in  the  project. 

In  Cleveland  it  is  our  policy  to  have  only 
two  exit  doors  from  our  high  schools — one 
marked  'college'  and  the  other  marked 
"Job."  We  have  been  incre^tsingly  successful 
In  ushering  our  graduates  through  one  door 
or  the  other. 

Over  a  five-year  period.  Cleveland  has  had 
a  100  percent  increase  in  the  placement  of 
inner-city  high  school  graduates  in  colleges. 
Perhaps  even  more  significant,  one  of  our 
high  scliools  which  is  almost  entirely  black, 
has  52  percent  of  last  year's  graduating  class 
in  college — this  is  a  better  placement  per- 
centage than  many  suburban  high  schools 
have. 

This  year  $11,000,000  in  scholarship  money 
is  available  to  graduates  of  Cleveland  Pub- 
lic Schools  as  compared  to  only  $2,000,000  In 
1964. 

We  also  have  been  successful  in  keeping 
our  "Job"  exit  door  open.  On  the  average, 
Cleveland's  Job  Development  Program  has 
placed  In  jobs  95  percent  of  those  Inner-clty 
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graduates  who  desire  a  job.  In  spite  of  the 
difficult  economic  times  this  past  summer, 
100  percent  of  the  graduates  of  one  inner- 
city  higli  school  were  placed  In  Jobs.  This  Is 
not  a  small  high  school  having  middle-class 
students — It  Is  a  high  school  of  2,000  pupils 
having  the  highest  Incidence  of  poverty  in 
the  entire  city. 

FURTHER    EFFECTS 

Summers  In  Cleveland  are  no  longer  times 
of  idleness  for  otu-  school  children.  They  are 
times  of  activity  and  learning.  Enrollment  in 
elementary  and  secondary  summer  programs 
in  Cleveland  has  increased  from  8,000  a  few 
years  ago  to  almost  87,000  this  past  summer. 
Not  too  many  years  ago  our  Inner-clty  schools 
were  closed  during  the  summer,  and  now  we 
have  our  schools  on  almost  a  12-month  pro- 
gram. We  have  used  a  large  portion  of  our 
compensatory  edticatlon  money,  both  fed- 
eral and  state,  to  see  that  every  Inner-clty 
school  Is  open  and  available  for  summer  ac- 
tivity. 

Special  assistance  funds  have  enabled  the 
Cleveland  Public  Schools  to  employ  some  764 
full-time  teacher  assistants  and  325  part- 
time  aides  to  work  with  school  children.  Al- 
most all  these  aides  live  In  the  immediat<! 
neighborhood  of  the  poverty  impacted  sohool:i 
and  their  wages  have  directed  compensatory 
funds  to  pwaverty  area  residents. 

In  Cleveland  schools  3,500  volunteers  help 
youngsters.  Volunteers  are  trained  by  a  full- 
time  member  of  our  staff  whose  salary  Is 
paid  by  federal  funds. 

Once  again,  it  should  be  empha.sized  that 
in  Cleveland  we  have  used  our  Title  I  monies, 
in  every  case,  to  supplement  local  and  state 
resources.  The  success  of  Title  I  funded  proj- 
ects in  Cleveland  has  encouraged  the  State 
of  Ohio  to  offer  additional  supplementary 
funds  to  expand  and  sustain  programs  for 
the  children  of  the  poor. 

The.se  funds  have  increased  from  their 
initiation  in  Jantiary,  1968  to  a  point  where 
the  allocation  from  state  funds  will  almost 
equal  our  Title  I  allocation  for  the  ciurent 
fiscal  year.  Consequently,  with  additional 
funds,  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools  can  pro- 
vide a  greater  depth  of  service  to  a  greater 
number  of  needy  children. 

Nonetheless,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  there 
is  still  a  tremendous  task  before  us.  We  must 
provide  a  greater  depth  of  service  to  the 
youngsters  presently  Included  in  our  fed- 
erally-supported programs  and  we  mtist  ex- 
pand programs  to  reach  the  poor  children 
who  are  not  presently  Included. 

There  is  little  question  that  our  urban 
crisis  is  a  serious  one  and  that  it  needs  the 
full  attention  of  tis  all.  To  deal  with  this 
crisis,  the  following  items  should  be  top  pr  - 
ority  on  a  Federal  program  for  urban  educa- 
tion: 

1.  Full  Implementation  of  the  $6.1  billlor 
authorization  of  The  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act. 

2.  Multiple  year  funding  to  facilitate  plan- 
ning projects  of  more  than  one  year's  dura- 
tion. 

3.  The  establishment  of  high  schools  with 
only  two  exit  doors — one  marked  "Job,"  and 
the  other.  "College." 

4.  Massive  pre -kindergarten  programs  as- 
sociated with  each  neighborhood  school  in- 
cluding early  childhood  education,  nutrition 
education  and  health  education.  These  pro- 
grams should  involve  parents  and  community 
leaders. 

5.  Availability  of  federal  funds  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  work  study  and  cooperative  edu- 
cation programs. 

6.  Special  Job  counseling  and  placement 
programs  available  to  yoimg  people  In  ad- 
vance of  graduation. 

7.  Special  matching  funds  to  purchase 
books,  reauling  materials  and  other  educa- 
tional supplies  for  disadvantaged  children. 
These  materials  should  be  made  available  to 
the  homes  so  that  parents  may  become  a 
part  of  the  children's  heading  program. 
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8.  Establishment  of  realistic  adult  Job 
training  and  retraining  programs  at  selected 
neighborhood  schools  and  establishment  of 
child  care  centers  that  will  encourage  moth- 
ers to  continue  education  training  or  em- 
ployment. 

In  Cleveland  we  have  developed  a  comfort- 
able relationship  with  officials  In  our  State 
Education  Department  and  with  officials  of 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  This  good  work- 
ing relationship  has  enabled  the  Cleveland 
Public  Schools  to  successfully  Implement 
programs  which  attack  the  problems  of  poor 
children.  A  large  factor  in  the  successful 
maintenance  of  these  programs  Is  that  Cleve- 
laud,  like  most  major  school  systems,  Is 
fiscally  independent.  Therefore,  It  Is  key  that 
the  delivery  system  for  federal  monies  con- 
tinue to  be  as  direct  as  possible. 

With  the  continued  leadership  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and  the 
cooperation  of  federal  and  state  agencies, 
quality  education  will  be  made  available  to 
all  children.  i 


DEVALUATION  OP  THE  DOLLAR 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
first  orders  of  business  when  Congress 
reconvenes  January  18  will  be  legislation 
authorizing  the  President  to  do  what  he 
has  already — without  prior  authoriza- 
tion— committed  this  coimtry  to  doing: 
devaluing  the  dollar  in  terms  of  gold, 
and  in  terms  of  the  other  currencies  of 
the  world. 

To  grasp  the  real  meaning  of  this,  first 
of  all  we  need  to  understand  one  simple 
truth  very  clearly:  a  piece  of  paper,  no 
matter  what  words  are  printed  on  it,  no 
matter  if  it  is  called  $1  dollar  or  $100, 
has  no  intrinsic  value.  People  may  accept 
it  as  valuable,  or  they  may  be  forced  to 
accept  it  in  payment  by  legal  tender  laws. 
But  if  they  have  little  confidence  in  its 
real  value,  they  will  demand  more  and 
more  of  it  in  pajonent  for  less  and  less, 
bringing  about  the  all  too  familiar  proc- 
ess we  call  inflation.  Throughout  his- 
tory, the  most  dependable  intrinsic  eco- 
nomic value  has  been  found  in  precious 
metal — gold  and  silver. 

There  are,  essentially,  three  kinds  of 
paper  money:  First,  promises  to  pay  in 
gold  or  silver,  convertible  into  precious 
metal  at  the  option  of  the  holder  of  the 
money;  second,  paper  certificates  issued 
by  a  government  which  may  not  be  con- 
verted into  precious  metal  by  its  own 
citizens,  but  may  be  converted  by  for- 
eign holders;  third,  power  certificates 
issued  by  a  government  which  may  not 
be  converted  into  precious  metal  under 
any  circumstances. 

During  the  past  40  years,  the  Ameri- 
can paper  dollar  has  changed  from  the 
first  of  these  kinds  of  money  through  the 
second  to  the  third.  Until  1934  gold  dol- 
lars circulated  side  by  side  with  paper 
dollars,  so  there  could  be  no  differences 
in  their  value.  Then  all  gold  coins  were 
called  in  and  American  citizens  forbid- 
den to  own  them  except  for  small  "coin 
collections" — an  intolerable  restriction 
on  individual  liberty  and  standing  invi- 
tation to  inflation  which  would  be  elim- 
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mated  by  passage  of  my  bill,  H.R.  6790, 
introduced  last  March.  Finally,  just  a 
few  years  ago,  silver  dollars  disappeared 
from  circulation  and  were  not  replaced, 
and  the  Treasury  stopped  issuing  the 
"silver  certificate"  $1  bills  which  could 
be  converted  into  silver  on  demand.  That 
meant  that  American  citizens  could  no 
longer  obtain  any  precious  metal  in  ex- 
change for  their  paper  dollars. 

But  foreign  dollar  holders  could  still 
do  so,  and  tills  year  they  began  a  "rim" 
on  the  dollar  of  such  proportions  that  on 
August  15,  1971  President  Nixon  halted 
all  payments  of  gold  for  dollars  to  any- 
one, anywhere.  At  that  point,  the  dollar 
became  a  pure  paper  currency,  without 
any  'backing"  whatever  in  material  of 
intrinsic  economic  value. 

In  view  of  this  we  can  see  how  essen- 
tially meaningless  is  the  gesture  of  de- 
claring the  dollar  now  to  be  worth  $38  per 
oimoe  of  gold  instead  of  $35,  the  former 
"official  price."  If  no  one  in  the  world  can 
obtain  gold  from  our  Government  in  ex- 
change for  a  dollar,  then  any  "official 
price"  for  the  dollar  has  to  be  a  fraud. 
An  "official  price"  for  the  dollar  in  terms 
of  gold  could  be  justified  only  so  long  as 
our  Treasury  Department  stood  ready  to 
buy  gold  for  that  price. 

What  the  present  devaluation  really 
means  is  simply  a  recognition  of  the  eco- 
nomic fact  that  other  nations'  curren- 
cies— ^notably  those  of  our  former 
enemies  Germany  and  Japan — have  be- 
come stronger  relative  to  our  own,  so  that 
dollars  will  now  buy  less  in  terms  of 
marks  and  yen,  and  other  foreign  cur- 
rencies. The  recently  agreed  upon  de- 
valution  of  approximately  8  percent 
means  that  imported  goods  and  foreign 
travel  will  cost  Americans  that  much 
more.  In  and  of  itself,  it  will  not  affect 
prices  of  American-made  goods  at  home. 

But  in  the  longer  perspective  of  his- 
tory, we  have  good  reason  to  predict  that 
this  will  be  only  the  first  in  a  series  of 
steps  steadily  reducing  the  value  of  the 
paper  dollar — the  inevitable  fate  of  any 
currency  not  backed  by  precious  metal. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Italian  lira, 
for  example,  meant  a  pound  of  silver.  It 
is  now  worth  approximately  one-sixtieth 
of  a  depreciated  American  penny. 


WARREN  HARDING  HIGH  SCHOOL 
FOOTBALL  TEAM,  OF  WARREN, 
OHIO,  WINS  OHIO  STATE  CHAM- 
PIONSHIP IN  1971 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  you  of  an  outstand- 
ing achievement  by  a  group  of  high 
school  athletes  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. The  group  I  am  referring  to  is  the 
Warren  Harding  football  team  from 
Warren,  Ohio.  The  Warren  Harding 
Panthers  finished  the  season  with  the 
first  unbeaten  and  untied  record  in  their 
school's  history  and  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing the  Ohio  State  Class  AAA  Foot- 
ball Championship  for  1971. 
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The  accomplislunent  certainly  did  not 
come  easily.  Rather,  it  was  the  result  of 
a  tremendous  team  effort  and  a  lot  of 
hard  work  by  each  player  as  well  as  head 
coach,  Tom  Batta,  and  his  assistants. 
Jack  Rogers,  Sam  Bates,  and  Cullen 
Bowen.  Nearly  1,000  fans  and  friends  of 
the  team  attended  a  banquet  held  in 
their  honor  at  the  close  of  the  season. 

In  addition  to  the  outstanding  team 
performance,  certain  team  members 
merit  special  mention  for  being  named 
to  the  all-Ohio  Class  AAA  squad.  They 
are:  Doug  Stubbs,  offensive  first  team; 
Len  Sernulka,  offensive  third  team;  and 
Mike  Capellas,  honorable  mention.  In- 
dividual team  honors  went  to:  Doug 
Stubbs,  top  defensive  back  and  most 
valuable  player;  Chuck  Cullins,  best  de- 
fensive lineman;  Len  Sernulka,  top  of- 
fensive back;  and  Jack  Richards,  top  of- 
fensive hneman. 

The  Warren  Harding  Touchdown  Club 
also  presented  several  awards  to  team 
members.  Ed  Kvesich,  president  of  the 
club,  awarded  the  "Unsung  Hero"  Award 
to  quarterback  Tom  Muir.  TD  Club  game 
awards  went  to  Joe  Kirksey,  James 
Douglas,  Matt  Lee,  Dan  Ross,  Ron  Cul- 
lins, Jim  Tsilimos,  Tony  Elzy,  Bob  Stan, 
EU  Hilas,  Randy  Fabrizio,  Wilbur  Boggs, 
Mike  Capellas,  Gene  Haplea,  and  Bill 
Hunter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  personal  con- 
gratulations to  the  players  and  coaches 
of  Warren  Harding  High  School  football 
team  for  their  outstanding  record  dur- 
ing the  past  season.  I  also  wish  these  fine 
young  men  continued  success  in  their 
chosen  careers. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  TROHAN 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1972 

Ml-.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  able  colleague  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Walter  Trohan,  who  re- 
cently retired  after  having  served  as  a 
Chicago  Tribune  correspondent  for  43 
years.  Most  of  that  period  was  spent  in 
the  Nation's  Capital,  where  he  was  an 
able  member  of  the  newspaper's  Wash- 
ington Bureau  and  rose  to  the  position  to 
chief  correspondent. 

Having  arrived  on  the  national  scene 
during  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  first  term. 

Waiter  Trohan  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted not  only  with  F.D.R.,  but  with 
all  Chief  Executives  who  followed  him. 
He  reported  the  news  of  the  executive 
branch  and  Congress  during  the  days  of 
depression  and  prosperity,  war  and  peace. 
His  readers  numbered  in  the  millions,  as 
his  dispatches  appeared  not  only  in  the 
Tribune  but  in  the  papers  that  were  afiaii- 
ated  with  the  Chicago  Tribune  Press 
Service.  He  also  conducted  a  weekly  news 
program  for  WGN,  the  Tribune's  radio 
station. 

He  was  a  newspaperman  from  his 
youth.  The  story — which  I  admit  is 
apocryphal — goes    that    young   Ti'ohan 
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applied  to  Robert  R.  McCormick,  for 
many  years  the  dominant  force  beliind 
the  Tribune,  for  a  job  as  a  reporter.  He 
told  the  Colonel  that  he  could  decline 
Greek  and  Latin  nouns,  whereupon  he 
was  told: 

I  don't  care  whether  or  not  you  can 
decline  Greek  and  Latin  nouns — can  you 
decline  a  drink?  I'm  glad  you  know  Latin — 
you  can  cover  Cicero. 

I  suspect  that  the  real  reason  Colonel 
McCormick  hired  Trohan  was  that  he 
was  bom  on  the  Fouith  of  July;  this 
would  square  with  the  Tribunes  vigor- 
ous Americanism.  'lYohan  learned  early 
that  a  reporter's  life  is  not  all  glamor — 
he  was  the  first  newsman  on  the  scene 
of  the  St.  Valentine's  Day  massacre  of 
February  14,  1929,  when  Chicago  gang- 
sters killed  seven  of  their  rivals. 

Walter  Trohan,  a  versatile  man  who 
combined  scholarship  with  down-to- 
earth  practicality  was  not  content  to 
accept  government  publicity  handouts. 
Instead  he  went  after  the  news  and  as 
a  result  his  columns  were  factfilled  and 
highly  readable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  best  wishes  go  to 
Walter  Trohan  and  liis  lovely  wife,  Carol. 
May  their  years  of  retirement  be  pleasant 
and  may  they  live  as  long  as  thev  enjoy 
life. 


EDWARD  SCHNELL— LOUISVILLE'S 
PARK  AND  RECREATION  EM- 
PLOYEE OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  20.  1972 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
age  of  crowded  cities  and  urban  blight, 
we  are  coming  to  recognize  the  irreplace- 
able value  of  our  parks  and  open  space. 
Also,  as  automation  frees  our  working 
force  for  the  increased  pursuit  of  recrea- 
tional activity,  we  come  to  recognize  the 
growing  value  of  oux  playgrounds  and 
picnic  areas.  Our  children,  of  course,  have 
long  valued  their  parKs  and  playgroimds. 

Accordingly,  I  think  it  only  fitting  that 
we  pay  our  grateful  <;rlbute  to  those  who 
devote  their  lives  to  the  upkeep  and  Im- 
provement of  our  parks  and  recreational 
areas.  Just  such  a  person  is  Mr.  Edward 
Schnell,  who  last  month  was  named  the 
"employee  of  the  year"  of  the  Louisville 
and  Jefferson  County.  Ky.,  Metropolitan 
Park  and  Recreation  Board. 

I  have  for  some  time  been  personally 
acquainted  with  Eddie  Schnell  because 
he  is  the  caretaker  of  George  Rogers 
Clark  Park  which  is  located  just  a  block 
and  a  half  from  my  home  in  Louisville 
and  is  the  park  in  which  my  children 
play. 

The  fact  that  Eddie  Schnell  is  also 
handicapped— he  has  been  a  cerebral 
palsy  victim  since  birth — only  serves  to 
heighten  his  professional  accomplish- 
ments as  a  park  caretaker.  It  also  stands 
as  a  shining  example  of  the  contribution 
the  handicapped  can  make — if  we  Just 
let  them. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  following 
article  about  Edward  Schnell  which  ap- 
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peared  in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
be  reprinted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. It  is  entitled.  "Taking  Care." 
The  article  follows: 

Taking   Care:    A   Park   Is   a   Neateh   Place 
Because  a  Caretaker  Doesn't  Like  To  Sit 

SriLL, 

(By  Ben  Johnson) 

Edward  Schnell  is  like  lots  of  other  folks — 
lie  likes  order.  And  because  he  does,  lots  of 
other  folks  In  southeast  Louisville  have  one 
of  the  nicest  parks  In  the  city. 

'Everything's  In  order  here,"  he  said  during 
an  Interview  yesterday.  And  indeed  George 
Rogers  Clark  Park,  which  Is  along  Poplar 
Level  Road  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Watter- 
son  Expressway,  was  Immaculate. 

There  was  no  sign  of  the  discarded  beer 
cans  and  soda  bottles  evident  at  some  parks. 
Firewood  was  neatly  stacked  beside  the 
lodge,  and  the  wading  pool  was  spotless. 

"I  guess  that's  the  reason  I  got  the  award," 
Schnell  told  a  visitor  who  remarked  about 
the  condition  of  the  •  •  •  located  In  south- 
eastern Louisville  parks.  Earlier  this  month, 
Schnell,  37,  was  named  the  Metropolitan 
Park  and  Recreation  Board's  employe  of  the 
year  by  Carl  Bradley,  executive  director  of 
the  board. 

The  award.  Initiated  only  last  year,  is  given 
to  the  park  employe  who  "provides  Inspira- 
tion for  his  fellow  employees."  Schnell  was 
picked  from  325  permanent  park  employes. 

"Eddie's  one  of  the  hardest  workers  we 
have,"  his  supervisor,  Thomas  Mosee,  said 
"If  the  department  had  50  more  men  to  work 
like  he  does,  these  parks  would  be  In  better 
.shape  than  they  are  now." 

Bradley  also  had  compliments  for  Schnell. 
"George  Rogers  Clark  Park  Is  as  nearly  Im- 
maculate as  any  park  we  have." 

But  Schnell's  accomplishment  Is  height- 
ened by  his  circumstances.  He  has  been  a 
cerebral  palsy  victim  since  birth.  The  disease 
left  him  with  a  speech  Impediment  and  poor 
muscle  coordination.  But  his  handicap 
hasn't  impeded  his  progress.  "I  like  to  think 
that  my  handicap  isn't  a  handicap,"  he  said. 

"Several  years  ago,  Eddie  made  It  known 
that  he  wished  to  make  it  on  his  own," 
Bradley  said  this  week.  "Instead  of  letting 
his  handicap  be  an  excuse  for  doing  noth- 
ing, he  decided  to  succeed  In  spite  of  it." 

George  Hauck,  a  local  hardware  store  own- 
er helped  Schnell  get  the  caretaker  position 
almost  three  years  ago  while  Hauck  was  a 
member  of  the  Park  and  Recreation  Board. 

"I  always  felt  he  would  make  someone  a 
good  employe,"  Hauck  said.  "But  he  had 
never  been  given  a  chance.  Business  today 
makes  It  very  difficult  for  handicapped 
people." 

After  Schnell  was  given  the  opportunity 
to  prove  himself,  he  amazed  his  fellow  work- 
ers. "He  hustles  so,"  one  said  yesterday. 

Area  residents  think  as  highly  of  Schnell 
as  his  superiors  and  fellow  workers  do.  Sev- 
eral neighborhood  youngsters  stop  by  fre- 
quently to  talk.  Yesterday  a  9-year-old  took 
him  a  Christmas  present. 

"I  don't  know  why  everyone  Is  doing  all  of 
this,"  Schnell  said  as  he  strained  to  pro- 
nounce each  word.  "I  don't  deserve  It.  I'm 
ju.st  a  worker." 

"Yeah,  Eddie,  but  you're  such  a  good 
worker,"  a  neighborhood  woman  chimed  In. 
She  and  several  other  women  were  at  the 
lodge  attending  a  Christmas  party. 

Schnell's  duties  as  a  caretaker  Include  the 
general  management  and  maintenance  of  the 
park.  When  all  of  his  regular  duties  are  fin- 
ished, he  works  on  other  projects.  "I  Just 
don't  like  to  sit  still.  There  must  be  half  a 
million  things  around  here  that  I  do,"  he 
said.  Right  now  he's  painting  the  wall  of 
the  wading  pool. 

The  32-acre  park  contains  tennis  courts, 
basketball  courts,  a  softball  diamond,  tot  lot 
and  picnic  facilities.  It  Is  bounded  by  Mc- 
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Klnley,  Thruston,  Popular  Level  Road  and 
Pllson  Avenue. 

SchneU,  explaining  why  be  likes  working 
at  the  park,  aald,  "It  keeps  me  In  touch  with 
a  lot  of  people. 

"I  like  the  park  and  the  people  here."  He 
and  his  mother  moved  to  1630  Qoss  Ave.  so 
Schnell  wouldn't  be  far  from  the  park. 

Schnell  suggested  that  other  handicapped 
persons  "get  out  and  work  when  they're  old 
enough.  It's  the  best  thing  for  you.  .  .  .  But 
It's  not  as  easy  as  I  say  It  Is.  Sometimes  you 
are  lucky  and  get  a  Job.  Sometimes  you're 
not  so  lucky." 


UNJUST  TREATMENT  OF  NORTHERN 
IRELAND  CITIZENS  DEPLORED 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Ml'.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last 
few  months  I  have  been  inserting  a  series 
of  reports  in  the  Congressional  Record 
concerning  the  atrocities  being  com- 
mitted in  Northern  Ireland.  In  my  No- 
vember 18,  1971,  statement  I  included  a 
report  of  the  arrest,  interrogation  and 
treatment  of  Joseph  Hughes  under  the 
Special  Powers  Act,  which  pemiits  the 
imprisoimient  of  civilians  without  charg- 
ing them  with  a  specific  crime.  This  gen- 
tleman was  treated  with  great  abuse  by 
the  British  Army.  He  sufifei*ed  great 
physical  harm  as  well  as  having  to  listen 
to  verbal  indignities. 

This  report  so  moved  the  members  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  Divi- 
sion No.  1,  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  that 
their  president.  Mr.  Joseph  Kelly,  has 
written  a  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Northern  Ireland  deploring  such  actions. 

I  commend  Mr.  Kelly  and  the  other 
members  of  his  organization  for  speaking 
out  against  the  repression  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

It  is  my  hope  that  other  citizens  will 
continue  to  speak  out  and  denounce  the 
harsh  and  cruel  treatment  of  the  citizens 
of  Northern  Ireland. 

Tlie  letter  follows: 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibebnians, 

DnrisioN  Number  1 . 
Havertown,  Pa.,  December  7, 1971. 
Mr.  Brian  Faulkner, 

Prime  Minister  of  Northern   Ireland,  Stor- 
mont  Castle,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 

Your  Lord:  Your  letter  and  press  release  of 
September  24,  1971,  we  are  afraid  shows  your 
lack  of  understanding  about  the  position  of 
Northern  Ireland.  We  kindly  Implore  you  and 
your  ministers  of  Government  to  read  the 
Sunday  London  Times  of  November  14  and 
21  which  has  given  a  very  objective  report  on 
the  situation  of  Northern  Ireland.  On  Novem- 
ber 18,  1971,  In  our  country,  the  land  of  free- 
dom, citizens  of  Irish  Heritage  were  moved 
with  tears,  when  the  Honorable  Mario  Blaggl, 
U.S.  Representative  of  New  York,  In  the  Halls 
of  Congress,  uttered  his  fifteenth  report  on 
the  Situation  of  Northern  Ireland.  The  clos- 
ing lines  of  this  report  were  as  follows:  "The 
bigoted  people  of  Northern  Ireland  have  said 
the  following  in  the  lorry.  Your  Virgin  Mary 
was  the  biggest  whore  In  Bethlehem,  Also  In 
the  lorry,  Siure  they  all  the  Pope's  bastards." 
We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  this  speech  which 
was  in  the  United  States  Congressional  Rec- 
ord in  our  letter,  we  humbly  Implore  you  to 
read  It  your  ministers  of  CJovernment  and  to 
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your  people  as  this  Christmas  season  ap- 
proaches. In  the  history  of  Christianity,  such 
verbage  was  never  uttered  and  such  verbage 
would  not  be  fit  to  be  called  to  swine  In  a  pig 
pen. 

Remember  my  dear  Lord,  as  you  kneel  be- 
fore the  Christmas  Crib  on  Christmas  morn, 
you  win  see  this  same  woman  In  bended  knee 
giving  adorational  to  the  One  who  brought 
peace  to  the  world.  Maybe  you  and  your 
bigoted  people  can  learn  a  lesson  from  this 
Christmas  Crib  to  all  Christian  people 
throughout  the  world. 

As  the  Christmas  Season  approeiches  we 
extend  to  you  our  slncerest  prayers  and  best 
wishes  and  may  there  soon  be  a  United  Ire- 
land. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Kelly, 
I  President. 


SPACE  SPINOFFS  MANY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20.  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Paul  Recer  in  the  San  Antonio  Ex- 
press of  Tuesday,  October  12,  1971,  dis- 
cusses a  number  of  significant  spinoffs 
from  our  national  space  pr(^ram.  The 
applications  cited  in  Mr.  Recer's  article 
describe  many  of  the  techniques,  devices, 
and  skills  which  are  derived  from  our  na- 
tional space  program  and  are  bringing 
their  benefits  to  the  general  public  every 
day.  In  addition  to  those  items  cited  by 
Mr.  Recer  in  his  excellent  article,  the 
publication  of  the  committee,  "For  the 
Benefit  of  All  Mankind,"  covers  the  sub- 
ject of  direct  space  benefits  In  more  de- 
tail. I  commend  this  article  and  the  com- 
mittee document  to  your  reading. 

Touch    Numerous    Areas — Space    Spinoffs 

Maky 

(By  Paul  Recer) 

Space  Center,  Houston. — Tires  screamed 
against  pavement.  A  car  goes  out  of  control, 
spins  and  splatters   into  a  bridge  support. 

The  car  is  smashed  so  badly  rescuers  are 
unable  to  open  doors  or  windows  and  pull 
out  the  injured. 

A  patrolman,  arriving  at  the  remote  scene, 
unpacks  a  large  silver  gun-like  device.  He 
pulls  a  ring  and  an  intense  flame  leaps  from 
Its  muzzle.  He  cuts  away  a  door  of  the 
smashed  car  and  within  minutes  the  Injured 
are  freed  and  en  route  to  a  hospital. 

The  patrolman  was  using  what  Is  actually 
a  rocket  motor  adapted  to  cut  through  metal. 
The  rocket,  which  glve.s  a  maximum  of  heat 
with  a  minimum  of  thrust,  was  developed  by 
the  United  Technology  Center  and  is  based 
on  research  the  concern  did  In  the  U.S.  space 
program. 

The  company  estimates  that  about  2,400 
persons  die  each  year  from  uncontrolled 
bleeding,  shock  or  Are  while  waiting  to  be 
extracted  from  smashed  autos.  Company  offi- 
cials think  the  rocket  torch  may  change 
that. 

The  torch  Is  but  one  of  literally  hundreds 
of  new  products  which  have  grown  out  of 
the  nation's  space  program. 

Problems  which  space  engineers  challenged 
and  conquered  to  get  man  to  the  moon  are 
rapidly  being  converted  to  use  on  earth.  Such 
technology  from  space  is  beginning  to  touch 
many  areas  of  life  for  Americans  and  even 
more  Innovations  are  on  the  horizon. 

For  Instance: 

Teachers    In    a    Sacramento,    Calif,    high 
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school  no  longer  have  to  keep  tedious  en- 
rollment records.  A  lO-dlglt  space-developed 
computer  keyboard  has  been  Installed  In  each 
room  and  the  teachers  merely  punch  up  the 
code  number  of  any  pupil  who  Is  absent.  The 
signal  Is  filed  In  a  central  computer  and  at 
the  end  of  the  day  a  printed  readout  gives 
the  attendance  record  for  every  pupil  In  the 
school. 

At  the  same  high  school,  teachers  wear  or 
carry  an  alarm  unit  about  the  size  of  a  foun- 
tain pen.  Should  a  disturbance  develop,  a 
teacher  has  only  to  push  a  toggle  switch  on 
the  pen  to  send  an  ultrasonic  signal  to  the 
main  office.  Equipment  there  identifies  the 
sources  and  location  of  the  signal  and  help 
is  quickly  on  the  way. 

A  shock  absorber  system  developed  by 
North  American  Rockwell  for  use  under  the 
astronaut  coaches  of  the  Apollo  command 
ship  have  been  converted  and  used  experi- 
mentally In  highway  guard  rails.  Engineers 
claim  the  system  cushions  shock  so  efiTec- 
tlvely  that  a  60  mUe  per  hour  impact  on  the 
guard  rail  has  the  effect  of  only  a  five  mile 
per  hour  Impact  against  a  solid  surface. 

Ball  bearings  the  size  of  pin  points  were 
develoi>ed  for  use  In  satellites.  The  same 
bearings  have  been  adapted  for  use  In  dental 
drills,  creating  an  ultrafast  drill  which  de- 
velopers claim  is  more  effective,  reduces  pain 
significantly  and  eliminates  the  sense  of  vi- 
bration and  grinding. 

The  rugged  demands  for  a  spacesult  to 
protect  astronauts  on  the  surface  of  the 
moon  led  to  new  fabrics  and  new  weaving 
techniques.  A  featherllght,  shiny  plastic  In- 
sulation material  used  in  space  has  been  de- 
veloped Into  an  emergency  blanket  for  moun- 
tain climbers,  outdoorsmen  and  aviators.  The 
blanket  folds  up  to  a  hand-size  package. 

The  largest  number  of  spinoffs  from  space 
program  has  gone  into  medicine. 

An  electronic  switch  developed  for  use  by 
astronauts  Is  being  used  experimentally  to 
help  paralyzed  persons  operate  their  own 
wheel  chair. 

The  device  Is  worked  like  glasses.  By  mov- 
ing his  eyes,  the  paralytic  can  send  a  signal 
to  his  motorized  wheel  chair  and  actually 
guide  It  where  he  wants  to  go.  The  device 
also  can  be  used  with  other  equipment  to 
turn  off  lights,  change  television  channels 
and  turn  the  pages  of  books. 

A  sensor  smaller  than  a  plnhead  was  devel- 
oped by  space  engineers  for  wind  tunnel 
model  testing.  The  device  was  converted  for 
use  by  doctors  to  measure  blood  flow  rates. 
It  can  be  easily  inserted  Into  an  artery  be- 
cause of  Its  size.  A  California  hospital  Is  cur- 
rently using  It  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of 
heart  valve  transplants. 

The  breathing  of  comatose  children  or  el- 
derly patients  has  always  been  a  difficult 
problem.  Doctors  often  Insert  a  tube  Into  the 
patient's  windpipe  to  assist  his  breathing. 
The  tube,  however,  can  become  clogged  and 
the  flow  of  air  cut  off.  Usually  a  nurse  must 
sit  at  the  bedside  to  guard  against  this. 

A  new  sensor,  designed  at  the  Ames  Re- 
search Center  for  aerospace  use.  Is  now  being 
used  at  some  hospitals  to  monitor  the 
breathing  of  comatose  patients.  The  device 
measures  temperature  of  the  air  passing 
through  the  tube.  A  temperature  difference 
can  trigger  a  signal  within  10  seconds,  alert- 
ing a  nurse  at  a  central  control  or  In  another 
room. 
Other  medical  space  spinoffs  Include : 
An  eight-legged  lunar  walker.  Developed 
for  use  on  the  moon.  It  is  now  being  used 
experimentally  by  paralyzed  children.  It  can 
climb  stairs,  step  over  curbs  and  go  other 
places  blocked  to  wheel  chairs. 

Computer-enhanced  X-rays.  First  used  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  television  from  space, 
the  system  can  create  great  contrast  In  X- 
rays,  allowing  doctors  to  better  study  the 
heart,  vessels  and  brain. 

Iiamlnar  air  flow  systems  and  superbac- 
terla  filters.  Developed  for  use  In  manned 
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spacecraft,  these  are  now  being  used  In  f  urgl- 
cal  suites  and  In  burn  wards  to  cut  down  on 
the  amount  of  free  floating  bacteria. 

Cardiac  preservation  chamber.  Developed 
by  Grumman  Aircraft  Corp.  from  lessons 
learned  in  producing  the  Apollo  lunar  mod- 
ule, the  chamber  keeps  a  donor  heart  alive 
for  a  transplant.  It  may  make  It  possible  for 
donor  and  recipient  to  be  widely  separated. 
The  chamber  Is  also  being  used  at  the  Baylor 
College  of  Medicine  In  Houston  to  study  the 
rejection  oi  donor  hearts  by  transplant  pa- 
tients. 

The  space  agency  estimates  that  there  have 
been  at  least  2,500  technological  Innovations 
passed  directly  from  the  space  program  Into 
general  use.  Many  of  these  new  techniques 
and  devices  are  patented  by  the  government, 
which  makes  them  available  to  any  firm. 

So  vast  have  l>een  the  advances  in  the 
space  business  that  a  system  has  been  de- 
velof)ed  which  allows  companies  with  special 
problems  to  draw  on  the  technology  devel- 
oped by  the  space  agency.  About  $5  million 
has  been  spent  to  help  this  new  data  to  flow 
directly  Into  the  nation's  economic  main- 
stream. For  a  fee,  the  space  agency  wUl 
search  its  computerized  knowledge  banks  for 
solutions  to  particular  problems. 


PAN  AMERICAN  HIGHWAY 
CONGRESS 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recently  had  the  privilege  to  serve  as  the 
congressional  adviser  to  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Highway  Congress  in  Quito,  Ecuador. 
Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)  also  was  selected  to  attend 
the  Congress. 

Congi'essman  Wright  and  I  share  a 
longstanding  interest  in  the  development 
of  the  Pan  American  Highway  and  an 
understanding  of  the  benefits  it  will  pro- 
vide all  the  Americas.  We  were  pleased 
to  be  offered  the  opportunity  to  address 
the  plenary  session  of  the  Congiess. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  our 
colleagues  would  be  interested  in  the 
statements  Mr.  Wright  and  I  made  in 
Quito  outlining  our  views  on  the  neces- 
sity for  Inter-American  cooperation  and 
on  the  means  to  achieve  our  mutual 
goals.  Therefore,  I  am  inserting  our  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Address  of  Congressman  Don  H.  Clausen 

On  December  9,  1967,  you  accorded  me  the 
high  privilege  of  addressing  your  plenary  ses- 
sion In  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

At  that  time,  I  referred  to  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Highway  program  as  "the  most  impor- 
tant single  undertaking  of  our  time" — "a  co- 
ordinated and  integrated  road  and  highway 
system  for  the  Americas". 

"As  we  work  toward  this  desired  multi- 
nation  and  Intercontinental  Integrated  sys- 
tem of  highways,  one  cannot  help  but  visu- 
alize the  ultimate  formation  of  a  Common 
Market  of  all  the  Americas." 

Today,  It  Is  with  pleasure  that  we  are  able 
to  report  positive  progress  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Darien  Gap  Highway  as  the  key 
segment  remaining  to  be  completed  in  the 
Pan  American  Highway. 

Culminating  6  years  of  Darien  Surveys,  a 
formal  report  was  prepared  by  the  Darien 
Subcommittee  entitled  "Pinal  Conclusions 
and  Recommendations  Regarding  the  Loca- 
tion, Design  and  Construction  of  the  Pan 
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Amertcaa  Highway  Through  the  Darlen  Gap 
of  Colombia  and  Panama,"  This  report  was 
lormally  presented  to  the  Permanent  Execu- 
tive Committee  President.  Eduardo  Dlbos  D., 
during  the  meeting  of  the  Permanent  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Pan  American  High- 
way Congresses  In  Lima,  Peru,  In  February 
1969. 

March  19,  1969,  in  the  CouncU  Chamber  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  attended  by  members  of  the  Per- 
manent Executive  Committee,  Darlen  Siib- 
committee.  Officials  of  National  and  Inter- 
national Highway  organizations,  the  Pinal 
Report  of  the  Darlen  Subcommittee  was 
presented  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
OAS,  Dr.  Galo  Plaza,  by  Don  Rumulo  OTar- 
mi,  our  beloved  Honorary  Life  Chairman  of 
the  Permanent  Executive  Committee — the 
"champion  of  the  Pan  American  Highway 
System". 

On  June  10,  1969.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  Bill  H.R. 
12014  was  Introduced  by  mj-self  along  with 
colleagues  Congressman  John  C.  Kluczynskl 
of  Illinois  and  Jim  Wright  of  Texas.  The 
BUI  would  authorize  the  United  States  to 
cooperate  with  the  Governments  of  Panama 
and  Colombia  in  the  construction  of  the 
Darlen  Gap  Highway  in  these  two  countries 
to  thus  connect  the  Inter-American  High- 
way with  the  Pan  American  Highway  and 
authorize  $100  million  to  pay  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  of  construction  of  the  highway. 

Passage  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 

1970,  on  December  31.  1970,  was  signed  by 
President  Nixon;  thus  the  construction  of 
the  Darlen  Gap  Highway  was  assured.  This 
was  a  memorable  occasion  for  all  those  who 
had  worked  for  many  years  to  make  the 
closing  of  the  missing  link  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Highway  System  a  reality. 

In  a  historic  ceremony  May  6,  1971,  at  the 
Pan  American  Union  in  Washington,  D.C., 
the  Governments  of  Colombia,  Panama  and 
the  United  States  executed  the  final  agree- 
ments for  the  construction  of  the  Darlen  Gap 
Highway. 

In  signing  the  agreements  for  the  U.S.,  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe  said. 
"The  international  project  now  agreed  to  will 
benefit  all  the  Americas.  It  will  bring  both 
social  and  economic  gains  to  all  the  countries 
of  the  Hemisphere". 

Before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  June  1. 

1971,  President  Nixon  requested  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  by  the  U.S.  Congress  in  the 
amount  of  $5  million  for  the  Darlen  Gap 
Highway.  These  funds  were  immediately  ob- 
ligated and  an  announcement  made  to  call 
for  bids  August  31,  1971,  on  the  section  of 
the  Darien  Gap  Highway  in  Panama  between 
Canitas  and  the  Bayano  River  including  the 
Bayano  River  Bridge. 

In  the  1972  budget.  President  Nixon  and 
the  Congress  appropriated  $15  million  to 
continue  to  fulfill  contract  and  construction 
commitments. 

The  continuing  and  intense  Interest  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  was  next  demonstrated  when 
Mr.  Wright,  myself,  and  our  House  Roads 
Subcommittee,  visited  Colombia.  Panama  and 
the  Darlen  Region  to  observe  "on-the-spot" 
the  construction  problems  to  be  encountered, 
the  effect  on  the  environment,  the  concerns 
of  the  native  population  of  the  area  and. 
most  importantly,  to  gain  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  unique  terrain,  swamp  and 
meteorological  problems  associated  with  this 
"impossible"  construction  project. 

A  helicopter  flight  over  the  proposed 
routing,  an  overnight  stay  in  a  Choco  Indian 
vUlage  and  meetings  with  native  leaders — 
deep  in  the  Darien  Jungle-j-made  a  profound 
impression  on  all  of  ua.  as  we  sought  to 
develop  a  fuller  appreciation  for  the  prob- 
lems ahead.  ' 

All  planning  is  aimed  at  "holing  through" 
the  Darien  Gap  within  5  years.  If  weather 
and  construction  conditions  permit,  it  is  our 
hope  to  accelerate  the  construction  timetable. 
We  are  determined  to  complete  the  project 
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and  "close  the  Gap"  at  the  earliest  practica- 
ble date. 

This  presents  a  tremendous  challenge  to 
everyone  connected  with  the  program — from 
the  political,  administrative  and  financial 
people  of  our  governments  to  the  scientific, 
engineering  and  builder  personnel  that  must 
accomplish  the  work. 

The  Darlen  Gap — long  famous  and  chal- 
lenging as  the  "Impossible  Road  Construction 
Project  of  our  Hemisphere" — will  continue  to 
intrigue  the  imagination  until  It  is  finally 
completed  and  the  Pan  American  Highway — 
from  Alaska  to  Argentina — linking  the  Amer- 
icas— truly  becomes  Inter-Continental,  there- 
by setting  the  stage  for  the  unlimited  eco- 
nomic, social,  educational  and  cultural 
benefits  that  will  become  available  to  the 
people  of  North.  Central  and  South  America 
Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

In  many  ways,  highways  are  comparable 
to  the  blood  circulation  system  of  our  own 
body.  The  Pan  American  Highway  Is  the 
main  artery  of  the  highway  system  for  the 
Americas.  Feeder  roads  form  the  vein  net- 
work which  carries  blood  Into  the  main  ar- 
tery. When  there  Is  active  circulation  of 
blood  through  the  veins  and  arteries,  the 
surrounding  body  tissues  are  kept  healthy. 
Likewise,  when  feeder  and  lateral  roads 
stimulate  the  production,  trade  and  travel 
that  fiows  into  the  main  highways  of  our 
lands,  our  economies  prosper  and  the  lives 
and  living  conditions  of  our  peoples  benefit. 

This  analogy  has  proven  usefxil  to  me.  It 
has  helped  me  to  vmderstand  and  relate  the 
role  of  highways,  coordinated  with  other 
land,  sea  and  air  transportation,  and  how 
these,  in  turn,  serve  the  ultimate  goal  of 
national   and  intercontinental  development. 

I  have  often  talked  about  the  need  for 
Integrated  national  transport  systems  as  a 
vital  Ingredient  of  national  progress.  By  that 
I  refer  to  the  ratlontU,  planned,  coordinated 
and  Integrated  system  of  different  transport 
modes  that  function  together  efficiently  and 
economically  In  serving  the  transport  needs 
of  our  societies. 

But  Just  as  the  human  brain  directs  and 
coordinates  our  bodily  functions,  so  likewise 
national  development  planning  through  the 
Pan  American  Highway  Congress  and  OAS 
must  serve  to  integrate  our  transport  sys- 
tems Into  the  total  development  process  of 
the  Americas. 

We  In  the  U.S.  have  long  ago  learned  the 
lesson  that  a  well-developed  transport  sys- 
tem operating  alongside  an  inadequately  de- 
veloped agricultural  or  industrial  structure 
has  very  limited  benefits. 

In  this  sense,  highways  and  transport  sys- 
tems are  instruments  by  which  national  de- 
velopment and  individual  mobility  are 
served.  They  are  not  ends  In  themselves.  For 
example,  a  farm-to-market  road  program 
which  Is  not  integrally  linked  to  a  well- 
conceived  agricultural  development  plan, 
providing  research,  extension,  farm  credit, 
and  marketing  services,  is  unlikely  to  bring 
progress  to  the  rural  commimity  or  a  better 
life  for  its  Inhabitants. 

Prom  this  analogy,  I  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  basic  goal  of  all  of  us  who  are 
Interested  In  highways  Is  national  develop- 
ment. Our  Job  does  not  end  when  we  plan 
and  finish  construction  of  a  highway.  We 
must  not  be  satisfied  when  the  main  arter- 
ies and  veins  of  a  transport  system  are  in 
place.  We  must  all  actively  involve  ourselves 
in  ensuring  that  a  vigorous  flow  of  blood  Is 
pumped  through  these  arteries  and  veins. 
That  means  we  miist  concern  oiirselves  In- 
creasingly with  national  development  strat- 
egies, with  sectoral  plans  for  agricultural 
and  Industrial  development,  with  plans  for 
balanced  regional  economic  growth  and  ur- 
ban decentralization.  Only  by  Involving  the 
technical  and  management  capabUltles  of 
the  transport  sector  in  the  broad  tasks  of 
national  development  planning  will  we  rea- 
lize   our    common    goal— highway    systems 
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which  serve  as  the  vital  llf  estreams  of  growth 
and  Individual  betterment. 

MY    VIEWS    ON    A    NEW    LATIN   AMEBICAN 
POLICY 

lu  discussing  U.S.  policy  toward  Latin 
America,  I  have  often  said,  "We  do  not  wish 
to  be  looked  upon  as  your  fathers;  we  prefer 
to  be  your  brothers."  Behind  this  phrase, 
there  Is  a  long  history  of  continuing  debato 
as  to  what  the  proper  relationship  should  be 
between  the  U.S.  and  our  neighbors  to  the 
South.  That  debate  spans  long  periods  of 
our  history  from  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
through  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy,  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  up  to  the  present.  Each 
phase  of  our  evolving  policy  toward  Latin 
America  responded  both  to  an  assessment  of 
U.S.  Interests  and  of  the  realities  of  our  re- 
lationships in  the  Hemisphere. 

The  change  In  our  desired  role  from  being 
"fathers"  to  "brothers"  goes  to  the  very  core 
of  President  Nixon's  concept  of  the  "mature 
partnership"  we  wish  to  have  with  our  Latin 
American  friends.  As  I  have  observed  our 
working  relationship  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Pan  American  Highway  Congresses,  I  have 
come  to  the  firm  conclusion  that  we  are  all 
proud  of  our  national  heritage,  yet  we  are 
also  willing  to  share  Ideas  that  will  be  helo- 
f  ul  to  all. 

Why  have  we  moved  to  this  new  policy  and 
new  diplomatic  style? 

We  have  realized  that  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  have  made  great  strides  in  recent 
years  in  the  complicated  tasks  of  nation 
bxiilding  and  economic  and  social  change. 
These  nations  are  increasingly  flexing  their 
"muscles  of  maturity"  as  they  develop  their 
self-confidence,  as  they  thrust  ahead  In  their 
efforts  to  modernize,  and  to  bring  the  benefits 
of  growth  to  more  of  their  people. 

We,  too,  have  assessed  our  national  Inter- 
ests and  the  realities  of  contemporary  Latin 
America. 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
special  relationship  we  seek  with  our  Latin 
American  friends  must  be  such  as  to  assist 
the  processes  of  change  in  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  respect,  confidence  and  cooperation. 

That  special  relationship  must  recognize 
the  need  of  our  neighbors  to  reconcile  their 
Interests  In  close  ties  with  us  with  their 
determination  to  mold  their  own  destinies. 

It  must  be  based  on  an  understanding  that 
our  neighbors  must  determine  their  own 
national  structures,  their  own  solutions  to 
their  national  problems,  and  setting  their 
own  priorities.  Above  all,  It  Implies  that  our 
friends  In  Latin  America  must  also  live  with 
the  results  of  their  own  decisions  and  ac- 
tions. 

This  Is  the  essence  of  the  mature  part- 
nership we  seek — 

On  our  side,  a  strong  commitment  to  assist 
and  cooperate,  as  requested,  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  change  and  growth  In  the 
Americas. 

On  the  side  of  the  Latin  Americans,  a 
growing  sense  of  constructive  nationalism 
and  maturity  In  making  a  better  life  for 
their  own  people. 

As  this  partnership  develops  and  mellows 
with  time,  we  not  only  help  each  other,  but 
strengthen  the  quality  of  our  political,  so- 
cial and  economic  institutions  that  bmd  us 
together  In  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system. 

In  presenting  my  personal  assessment  of 
our  relations  of  the  past.  I  am  of  the  firm 
opinion  that  we  must  all  accept  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  blame  for  the  problems 
that  have  not  been  resolved  In  an  orderly 
manner. 

Why  has  this  occurred? 

In  my  view,  we  have  all  wavered  from  one 
extreme  to  another — all  the  way  from  "benign 
neglect"  on  the  one  hand  to  the  "bear  hug" 
on  the  other. 

When  we  needed  each  other  desperately, 
we  would  Join  together  to  meet  a  common 
threat  to  our  respective  Interests. 
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After  the  threat  had  passed,  we  would  fall 
to  communicate  adequately,  to  "keep  In 
touch",  thereby  neglecting  to  recognize  or 
deal  with  promptly  the  Increasing  problems 
associated  with  the  challenges  of  change  In 
this  jet-space-technologlcal  age. 

The  result  has  been  smothering  paternal- 
Ism  wrapped  in  a  blanket  of  immaturity,  mis- 
understanding, unfulfilled  promises  and 
mounting  uncertainty. 

The  time  has  come  for  all  Americans, 
North,  Central  and  South,  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  a  man  to  man  basis — treat  each 
other  with  mutual  respect  In  a  true  spirit  of 
brotherly  love,  as  Intended,  originally,  by 
our  Creator. 

We  are  all  constructive,  creative,  dedicated 
and  determined  individuals  and  nations. 

We  must  all  realize,  however,  that  by  max- 
imizing our  organizational  Inter-dependence, 
we  can  enhance  the  cherished  goal  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

We,  the  delegates  of  this  Eleventh  Pan 
American  Congress,  can  and  must  show  the 
way. 

Ju.st  as  the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
and  the  U.S.  Congress  said  In  the  early  1960's, 
"We  will  put  a  man  on  the  moon  during  this 
decade."  I  know  it  is  the  desire  of  President 
Richard  Nixon  and  the  U.S.  Congress  to  co- 
operate In  uniting  the  Americas  during  this 
decade  of  the  70's. 

The  closisig  of  the  Darlen  Gap,  when  com- 
pleted, will  serve  as  The  Symbol  of  Hemi- 
spheric cooperation  and  solidarity  and  as  a 
living  montiment  to  you.  the  delegates  of 
these  Eleven  Pan  American  Highway  Con- 
gresses. 

Statement  of  Congressman  Jim  Wright 

It  Is  a  very  happy  mission  that  we  of  the 
United  States  Congress  perform  here  this 
week.  We  have  the  extremely  pleasant  privi- 
lege of  Informing  you  that  the  United  States 
Congress  In  the  past  year  has  approved  and 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  $100  million 
over  the  next  few  years  to  assist  In  com- 
pleting the  Inter-Amerlcan  Highway  through 
the  entirety  of  the  Darlen  Gap  so  that  It  will 
link  up  Colombia  with  the  northern  termi- 
nus of  the  Pan  American  Highway. 

Our  President.  Richard  Nixon,  has  given 
this  project  his  highest  priority.  He  has  or- 
dered our  administrators  to  expedite  1st  com- 
pletion by  every  possible  means.  Our  Con- 
gress. In  Its  appropriation  process,  has  co- 
operated fully. 

For  several  generations.  It  has  been  the 
ardent  dream  of  statesmen  and  engineers 
throughout  the  New  World  to  complete  one 
continuous  hemispheric  highway,  Unking 
all  of  the  Americas  In  one  ribbon  of  con- 
crete. Men  of  good  will  in  all  of  our  coun- 
tries have  labored  toward  this  goal  confident 
that  It  will  bring  to  the  people  of  our  Re- 
publics the  mutual  blessings  of  fresh  hope 
and  better  understanding,  raw  materials  for 
our  mills,  markets  for  our  produce,  Jobs  for 
our  citizens,  closer  cultural  ties,  and  an  en- 
riched standard  of  living  for  millions  of  peo- 
ple. Today,  with  the  closing  of  the  final  gap 
approved,  I  am  certain  that  this  dream  will 
come  true. 

When  the  Darlen  Gap  has  been  spanned,  we 
will  have  here  In  the  Americas  the  longest 
continuous  stretch  of  highway  on  earth.  For 
almost  19.000  miles,  one  carpet  of  pavement 
will  connect  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere 
from  the  ley.  tundra  of  Alaska  to  Tlerra  del 
Puego  at  the  southern  tip  of  Argentina. 

A  century  and  a  half  ago,  that  incompa- 
rable patriot  and  patron  saint  of  free  men 
everywhere.  Simon  Bolivar,  dreamed  and 
struggled  for  a  New  World  united  In  hope, 
united  In  spirit,  and  united  In  the  aspira- 
tions of  Its  people. 

No  nation  can  expect  to  exist  as  an  Island 
of  affluence  surrounded  by  an  ocean  of  pov- 
erty, and  no  nation  should  desire  such  a  con- 
dition. Nor  could  the  flower  of  freedom  flour- 
ish In  a  desert  of  despotism.  Our  futures 
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as  free  men  in  this  hemisphere  are  Inextri- 
cably Interwoven  and  what  benefits  the  least 
of  us  In  our  American  family  will  benefit  the 
whole  of  us. 

To  me.  the  real  significance  of  a  completed 
Intercontinental  Highway  Is  that  It  will  per- 
mit, within  these  19  countries,  the  Inter- 
change of  persons  of  ordinary  means,  the 
people  who  ride  In  busses,  automobiles  and 
trucks,  those  who  may  never  In  their  life- 
time board  a  Jet  plane  or  an  ocean  liner.  It 
Is  a  great  popular  bridge  which  we  are  about 
to  construct. 

It  Is  curiously  significant  that  the  final 
obstacle  of  the  Pan-American  Highway 
should  be  In  the  Darlen  region.  This  Junc- 
tion of  the  great  land  masses  of  North  and 
South  America  was  the  territory  which  In 
the  youthful  dreams  of  Simon  Bolivar  should 
be  the  logical  geographical  focus  of  hemis- 
pheric unity.  It  was  at  the  Pan  American 
Congress  of  1826.  where  Bolivar  made  his 
historic  appeal  for  the  spiritual  fraternity 
of  the  young  American  nations.  His  legacy 
is  cAiT  Inter-Amerlcan  system  and  the  dra- 
matic task  before  us  now,  the  closing  of  the 
Darlen  Gap. 

I  am  proud  that  the  people  of  my  country 
have  had  the  vision  and  determination  to 
participate  over  the  years  In  the  construction 
of  the  Pan  American  Highway.  The  appro- 
priation of  one  hundred  million  dollars  which 
the  Congress  and  President  of  the  United 
States  have  authorized  for  this  project  Is 
not  an  act  of  paternalistic  generosity.  I  am 
pleased  that  altruism  has  played  a  role  In 
this  undertaking,  for  It  Is  a  noble  sentiment. 

But  our  contribution  is  more  than  that. 
It  Is  the  pursuit  of  our  national  interests. 
Not  In  the  narrow  and  selfish  sense,  btit  In 
the  conviction  that  our  Interests  are  served 
by  whatever  promotes  the  solidarity  and 
wholesome  relationships  among  the  nations 
of  tills  hemisphere.  I  ask  that  you  accept  our 
participation  in  this  spirit:  the  recognition 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  our 
fortunes  are  linked  together  by  more  than 
geographical  propinquity  and  shallow  senti- 
ment attachments. 

The  name  Darlen  Gap  will  soon  become 
happily  Inappropriate  and  obsolete.  I  hope 
that  some  day  soon  it  will  be  known  as 
Friendship  Link — Eslabdn  de  la  Amlstad — or 
something  equally  appropriate. 

In  my  country — and.  I  am  sure.  In  yours 
as  well — we  have  learned  that  a  highway  Is 
more  than  Just  a  valuable  conduit  of  trans- 
portation  and  communication. 

A  great  need  made  more  apparent  by  the 
progress  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Highway  is 
the  growing  necessity  for  a  lateral  road  sys- 
tem In  each  of  the  countries  of  the  Ameri- 
cas. 

While  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Highway  has 
begun  to  bring  a  measure  of  prosperity  and 
progress  to  those  cities  and  localities  which 
lie  along  Its  route,  Its  full  economic  and  so- 
cial potential  will  be  realized  rnly  when  its 
benefits  are  shared  with  the  thousands  of 
now  remote  communities  which  He  beyond 
Its  reach. 

Even  a  system  of  modest  roads  connecting 
to  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Highway  will  bring 
markets  within  reach  of  the  many  hereto- 
fore isolated  towns  and  villages  where  for 
centuries  millions  of  Latin  Americans  have 
historically  lived  out  their  lives  without  the 
benefit  of  any  substantial  contact  with  the 
outside  world.  If  Latin  America  is  to  realize 
Its  great  potential,  a  system  of  lateral  roads 
Is  a  necessity. 

Ultimately,  therefore,  a  uniform  and  con- 
certed program  should  be  undertaken  to 
produce  continued  revenue  sources  for  the 
all  important  work  of  highway  maintenance 
and  lateral  road  construction. 

As  an  engineering  feat  of  historical  sig- 
nificance, a  completed  Pan  American  High- 
way open  to  all  travelers  of  the  hemisphere 
could  rank  with  the  imaginative  communi- 
cations network  by  which  Alexander  the 
Great  connected  Asia  Minor  In  his  day,  or 
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the  elaborate  system  of  trails  by  which  the 
Roman  Empire  first  linked  up  Europe.  A 
philosopher  once  wrote:  "Make  no  little 
plans.  They  have  no  magic  to  stir  men's 
blood." 

We  have  made  a  good  beginning.  Let  us 
continue  together  therefore  In  harmony  and 
In  mutual  dedication  to  the  greatest  work 
of  all — the  work  of  creating  an  atmosphere 
of  expanded  opportunity  for  the  humblest 
citizen  of  our  hemisphere  and  an  environ- 
ment of  true  freedom  and  genuine  friend- 
ship becom.ing  to  the  children  of  God,  and 
hospitable  to  the  family  of  man. 

The  present  generation  will  benefit  from 
this  enterprise,  but  the  principal  benefici- 
aries of  the  growing  spirit  of  friendship  to 
which  this  work  gives  living  proof  will  be 
the  generations  yet  unborn.  Solomon  said, 
"Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish." 
So,  then,  working  together  In  our  mortal 
imperfections  we  strive  to  build  a  better 
world  for  our  own  era,  daring  to  labor  and 
hope  for  the  promised  day  when  nations  will 
beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their 
spears  Into  pruning  hooks.  We  may  find 
comfort  in  the  words  of  the  great  Dutch 
astronomer,  Tycho  Brahe,  when  he  said: 
".  .  .  that  this  work  of  ours 

May  lead  to  victories  for  the  age  to  come. 

The  victors  may  not  remember  us. 

And  If  so.  what  matter? 

For  them  shall  be  the  Joy,  the  victories  and 
the  praise. 

Ours  win  be  the  glory  of  the  fathers  In  the 
sons." 


JEWISH  ADVOCATE 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mrs.  mCKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Boston  is  Indeed  most  fortu- 
nate to  have  the  Jewish  Advocate,  an 
ethnic  newspaper  that  Is  celebrating  Its 
70th  anniversary.  This  journal  has  for 
70  years  championed  the  rights  of  man- 
kind and  has  labored  unceasingly  to 
secure  redress  of  grievous  wrongs  suf- 
fered by  humanity. 

So  that  I  may  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  abbreviated  history  of  the  Jewish 
Advocate,  together  with  some  of  the 
contributions  it  has  made  to  the  com- 
munity. I  am  inserting  an  article  by 
Joseph  G.  Weisberg,  Its  copublisher  and 
executive  editor,  which  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  me : 

Three  Score  and  Ten 
(By  Joseph  G.  Weisberg) 

Seventy  years  of  publishing  as  aji  ethnic 
newspaper  In  this  country  is  an  imdenlable 
rarity.  For  such  a  Journal  to  be  under  the 
aegis  of  the  same  family  for  the  past  fifty- 
five  years  and  still  going  strong  at  a  time 
when  nationally  prominent  and  once  firmly 
entrenched,  widely-circulated  periodicals 
have  been  disappearing  like  seltzer  bubbles. 
Is  veritably  a  miracle. 

Why  has  The  Jewish  Advocate  endured? 
Perhaps  more  for  reasons  of  spirit  than  of 
body.  The  differences  that  make  a  news- 
paper stand  out  from  its  fellows  are  fre- 
quently subtle,  but  when  analyzed  are  usu- 
ally found  In  the  motives  that  govern  the 
publishers.  Such  Is  the  fact  with  the  Advo- 
cate. It  has  attained  a  recognition  not  only 
among  those  thousands  for  whom  It  Is  pub- 
lished, but  widely  In  the  non-Jewish  world 
as  well.  It  Is  often  quoted  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record;  It  Is  a  constant  source  of  In- 
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formation  on  Jewish  matters  to  people  of  all 
faiths,  historians  and  organizations  of  all 
sorts  and  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  "The 
Voice  of  New  England  Jewry." 

When  the  Advocate  was  born  there  was  no 
New  England  Jewry.  In  1902,  If  one  reads 
the  article  In  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia  writ- 
ten by  Godfrey  Morse,  It  will  be  seen  that 
Boston  Jewry  was  a  comparatively  small 
community.  It  was  neither  prosperous  nor 
ambitious.  Immigration  and  natural  growth 
had  produced  numbers.  The  creation  of  a 
communal  ambition,  the  welding  together  of 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  Jewries  of  New 
England  into  something  of  a  peraonallty,  this 
l3  the  outstanding  achievement  of  The  Jew- 
ish Advocate.  As  Jacob  de  Haas,  a  former 
secretary  to  Theodor  Herzl  who  Immigrated 
to  this  country  and  was  editor  of  the  Advo- 
cate until  1917,  could  state  by  1927:  "There 
is  no  better  homogeneity  among  Jews  than  In 
New  England." 

In  the  Sliver  Jubilee  edition  of  The  Jewish 
Advocate,  by  then  In  the  hands  of  the  pres- 
ent ownership,  former  editor  de  Haas 
reminisced : 

"Sometime  In  1910  a  man  named  King 
came  to  the  Advocate  offices  to  urge  the  edi- 
tor to  support  the  Massachusetts  Savings 
Bank  Insiu-ance  Law  which  had  been  engi- 
neered by  Louis  D.  Brandels.  I  was  invited 
to  meet  the  "People's  Attorney'  with  the  re- 
sults described  in  the  Advocate  of  Novem- 
ber 12,  1926.  Let  me  add  that  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  Justice  Brandels"  Interest  In 
Zionism  appeared  In  the  Advocate  of  Decem- 
ber 9.  1910.  The  Advocate  contributed  effec- 
tively to  the  creation  of  Justice  Brandels* 
leadership  In  Jewry." 

In  the  hectic  years  between  1910  and  1914 
the  bitter  alien  Immigration  question  de- 
manded decision.  This  crucial  Issue  guided 
Advocate  politics.  There  was  no  American 
Jewish  Congress  In  those  days  and  the 
Advocate  served  as  forum  and  creator  of 
those  committees  without  which  nothing  can 
be  done. 

It  Is  of  Interest  to  recall  that  Bostonlan 
Judaism  has  a  strange  rellgjlous  history.  On 
the  Reform  side  It  started  with  Rabbi  Solo- 
mon Schlndler  who,  to  attract  attention,  as 
he  confessed,  had  first  preached  the  annihila- 
tion of  every  Jewish  Idea  until  he  had  noth- 
ing left  to  destroy.  He  had  a  fine  mind  and 
was  hailed  as  one  of  New  England's  hundred 
Intellectuals.  Tears  after  he  retired  from  the 
pulpit  he  began  to  see  thinsjs  In  a  new  light 
and  the  Advocate  opened  Its  columns  to  his 
reconstructive  Idea  "If  Moses  came  to  Bos- 
ton." Old-timers  showed  their  tolerance  by 
eagerly  reading  Rabbi  Schlndler's  keen  satire. 
Schlndler  was  succeded  (at  Temple  Israel) 
by  Rabbi  Charles  Fleischer,  who  shocked 
those  attending  his  first  Kol  Nldre  service  by 
apologizing  for  making  an  appeal  for  the 
Jewish  Federated  Charities.  The  Advocate 
declared  war  on  Flelscherlsm.  But  he  fell  be- 
cause In  order  to  go  abroad  a  week  earlier  he 
wanted  to  change  the  date  of  the  Shavuot 
celebration.  There  were  other  reasons,  too, 
but  In  the  main  Fleischer  was  not  In  contact 
with  the  community  and  did  not  understand 
that  It  was  not  as  Indifferent  to  things  Jewish 
as  he  was. 

But  there  was  as  much  trouble  on  the 
Orthodox  side.  There  were  some  "baalbattim" 
who  lived  mentally  In  the  80's  and  the  Ad- 
vocate had  regretfully  to  fight  them  on  their 
habit  of  Introducing  "Imported  rabbis."  One 
was  presented  to  the  Governor  and  made  to 
believe,  or  asstimed,  he  was  designated  Chief 
Rabbi  of  the  community.  The  Involved  per- 
sonal politics  which  produced  these  peculiar 
results  were  Ignored  and  the  Advocate  stuck 
grimly  to  Its  opposition  to  the  system  of  im- 
porting rabbis  from  Europe,  of  paying  them 
poorly  and  of  forcing  them  to  foment  trou- 
ble In  order  to  hold  their  own  In  a  commu- 
nity where  the  older  generation  already  had 
Its  hands  full  with  official  and  unofflclal 
rabbis. 
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One  of  the  most  unusual  types  of  Boston 
Jews  In  the  beginning  of  the  century  was  Ed- 
ward A.  PUene.  He  had  an  Interest  In  orga- 
nization quite  apart  from  any  specific  pur- 
pose. He  believed  In  getting  together  for  Its 
own  sake  and  he  once  offered  to  finance  a 
Kosher  Club  If  It  would  pull  the  Jews  to- 
gether, although  he  had  no  interest — not  the 
vaguest — in  Judaism.  But  that  plan  was  un- 
necessary when  the  Boston  City  Club,  un- 
questionably the  best  non-sectarian  club  at 
the  time  In  the  United  States,  accidentally 
brought  the  three  Jewish  elements — Ger- 
mans, Posen  and  Russo-Pollsh — together. 

The  three  circles  began  to  intermingle  and 
Maiden  and  Chelsea  Jews  Joined  the  group 
and  It  became  possible  to  do  things  in  a  new 
spirit.  With  a  better  Boston  front  the  rest  of 
the  state  began  to  depend  on  the  capital  city. 
The  spread  of  Zionism  and  the  Y.M.H.A. 
helped  a  great  deal.  The  task  of  the  Advocate 
became  easier.  Not  only  week  by  week  did  It 
address  a  larger  audience,  but  one  that  es- 
tablished mutual  confidence.  Few  can  per- 
haps recall  when  Merltz  and  Baltermantz 
were  grindstones  to  each  other  and  the  West 
End  was  anathema  to  the  North  End  and 
both  to  the  South  End,  particularly  to  the 
small  group  of  Galician  Jews  settled  on 
Harrison  Avenue.  And  this  was  repeated 
everywhere. 

But  as  the  Advocate  invaded  Worcester, 
Pi-ovldence  and  Hartford  with  local  editions, 
as  Its  subscription  solicitors  went  from  town 
to  town  in  New  England,  there  was  built  up 
not  only  a  unique  readership  list,  but  a  new 
kind  of  relationship  among  the  Jews  in  New 
England. 

One  incident  Impressively  evidenced  the 
possibilities  latent  in  so  large  a  family  of 
readers.  A  circus  parade  offended  Boston 
Jewry  by  carrying  a  dollar  bill  In  the  proces- 
.sion  as  the  Jewish  flag.  That  circus  moved 
rapidly  from  town  to  town,  but  not  so  swift 
but  that  the  owners  of  the  circus  found 
themselves  everywhere  met  with  a  protest 
demanding  an  apology  and  a  cessation  of  the 
Insulting  trick.  This  victory  was  achieved  by 
Advocate  editorializing  reaching  prominent 
readers  In  many  places. 

Throughout  1915.  16  and  17,  The  Jewish 
Advocate  not  only  kept  abreast  of  every  local 
event,  supporting  every  forward  move,  but 
its  columns  constituted  a  good  index  to 
Jewish  affairs  everywhere  tliroughout  the 
world.  There  was  no  Jewish  Telegraphic 
Agency  supplying  nev^rs  regularly  at  the  time 
and  the  realization  must  come  forth  of  the 
tremendous  effort  put  Into  the  gathering  of 
the  endless  variety  of  news  In  those  days. 

It  Is  perhaps  not  amiss  to  here  point  out 
that  while  the  Advocate  for  years  has  been 
non-polltlcel  and  non-partisan.  Involved  only 
with  issues  that  effect  civil  liberties,  social 
progress  and  democratic  rights.  It  was  dif- 
ferent In  Its  earliest  days.  Unashamed  and 
unafraid.  It  wanted  Jewish  political  recog- 
nition. It  fought  for  the  election  of  David  A. 
Ellis  on  the  Boston  School  Committee  and 
later  Isaac  Harris"  battle  and  Moses  J.  Lou- 
rle's  struggle  for  the  same  office.  A  City  Coun- 
cil was  replacing  the  old  Bosird  of  Aldermen 
and  the  Jews  desired  a  candidate.  Prom  Isaac 
Rosnosky  on  there  were  plenty  Jews  In  and 
around  the  Hub  who  keenly  relished  city 
and  state  politics. 

Again.  Jacob  de  Haas  recalls:  "In  1900  Bos- 
ton witnessed  Its  classic  mayoralty  cam- 
paign: Ex-Postmaster  Hubbard  thought  he 
ought  to  run;  "Honey"  Fitz  again  wanted  the 
office  and  the  Good  Government  crowd  nomi- 
nated James  J.  Storrow.  I  was  all  for  Stor- 
row,  but  his  aides  debauched  the  electorate. 
There  must  still  be  in  South  Boston  pianos 
that  are  heirlooms  of  that  campaign.  It  was 
a  red  hot  broiling  race.  The  Jews  were  sup- 
porting storrow,  Nathan  Plnanskl  and  Sam- 
uel Dana  were  conspicuous  In  one  group  of 
Storrowltes,  the  Dreyfus  family  In  another 
group.  Samuel  H.  Borofsky  was  championing 
the  singer  of  "Sweet  Adeline".  I  had  prepared 
an  editorial  supporting  Storrow.  Then  Na- 
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than  Plnanskl  at  luncheon  told  me  one  day 
how  the  'Ooo  Goos",  not  Storrow,  but  the 
crowd  behind  him.  were  down  on  the  Jews 
I  Investigated.  True  enough.  1  tore  up  the 
Storrow  editorial  and  penned  one  entitled 
'Political  Angels'.  It  was  published  the  Fri- 
day before  election.  Fitzgerald  won  by  a  nar- 
row margin  and  The  Jewish  Advocate  was 
credited  for  providing  the  majority." 

The  Advocate  later  contributed  to  the  rise 
of  Charles  Strecker,  who  became  Assistant 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Gov- 
ernorship of  Eugene  Foss  and  the  first  cam- 
paigns of  Senator  Walsh.  Throughout, 
though,  the  Advocate  was  never  partisan'. 
It  supported  men  who  were  for  the  principles 
for  which  the  paper  stood. 

Zionist  preoccupations  took  de  Haas  away 
from  Boston  In  1916  and  It  was  then  that 
Louis  D.  Brandels  suggested  Alexander  Brin, 
a  plucky  young  reporter  for  the  Boston  Trav- 
eler, who  had  made  his  mark  in  the  famous 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  Leo  Prank  case,  as  a  re- 
placement. The  Brln-Welsberg  family  took 
over  In  1917.  Alexander  Brln  was  editor;  his 
brother,  Joseph  G.  Brin,  associate  editor,  and 
their  brother-in-law.  Abraham  Welsberg, 
business  manager. 

The  new  regime  set  out  to  give  the  com- 
munity a  real  direction,  no  easy  task,  for  the 
Jev^'s  were  not  a  united  body.  The  Jew  from 
Ru.ssia  had  little  In  common  with  the  Jew 
from  Germany.  Too.  there  were  the  well- 
known  ritualistic  differences — the  Orthodox 
with  their  traditional  approach,  the  Reform 
with  their  modernity  at  the  other  extreme 
and  In  the  middle  the  Conservatives.  Be- 
tween these  groups  there  was  a  schism 
greater  than  between  the  sects  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 

It  required  courage  to  stand  Impartial  In 
1917,  so  sharp  was  the  demarcation.  But  the 
Advocate  undertook  the  lob  to  smooth  out 
quarrels,  pointing  out  that  Its  columns  gave 
the  various  groups  their  only  chance  to  keep 
track  of  one  another  and  to  cooperate  In 
the  broader  Jewish  problems. 

Once  this  objective  was  clear,  success  be- 
came pronounced.  By  1923  the  Advocate  had 
Its  own  printing  plant  and  had  begun  pub- 
lication of  two  outside  editions,  The  Con- 
nectlctit  Hebrew  Record  and  the  Sprlnpfleld 
Review,  now  still  publishing,  but  as  sep- 
arately owned  entitles. 

While  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, appointed  and  re-annolnted  bv  nine 
successive  Governors  for  a  record  In  lonplv- 
Itv  on  that  Imnortnnt  Board.  Alexander  Brin 
proposed  tbe  Todd  Lecture  Fimri  to  be  de- 
voted to  sending  a  prominent  Catholic,  Jew 
and  Protestant  to  each  of  the  state's  normal 
colleces  to  exnound  undprstandlnp  and  har- 
mony between  the  faiths.  This  was  adopted. 

Charles  W.  Eliot  the  eminent  President 
of  Harvard,  wrote  to  Dr.  Brin  advistne  him.  In 
advance  of  others,  that  Hs^rvard  had  decided 
aealnst  a  sf^heme  wMrh  would  have  drr'stl''- 
ally  limited  the  number  of  Jews  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  that  colleee.  In  his  letter  Dr.  Eliot 
remarked:  "The  antl-'^pmltlc  movement  h"s 
not  been  so  strong  in  New  England  «s  In 
other  parts  of  the  country,  nerhan*;  because 
of  the  Influen^'e  of  The  .Jewish  Advocate." 

L-ord  Reading,  the  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
wrote  In  similar  vein  to  Alexander  Brln: 
"The  Jewish  Advocate  has  done  so  much  to- 
wards breaking  down  race  prejudice  and  in 
Interesting  humanlta'-Ihn'sm  generallv  that 
It  Is  a  question  of  world  wide  Importance.  .  .  . 
I  feel  the  mutual  rcgnrd  shown  Ih  your  paper 
for  mankind's  rights  has  led  and  will  con- 
tinue to  lead  to  better  understanding  be- 
tween Jew  and  non-Jew." 

In  the  files  of  the  Advocate  are  letters  from 
world  renowned  personalities.  Including  Pres- 
idents of  the  United  States,  commending  the 
paper  for  its  contributions  along  a  multltiide 
of  fronts 

The  Advocate  was  among  the  very  first,  af- 
ter a  personal  trip  to  Geramny  by  its  pub- 
lisher In  1933.  to  warn  against  the  rising  Hit- 
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ler  menace.  A  letter  from  John  W.  McCormack 
in  1942.  at  that  time  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
gressional Committee  to  investigate  Nazi  and 
other  subversive  activities,  stated:  "As  I  have 
publicly  stated  on  many  occasions,  the  infor- 
mation you  willingly  gave  and  the  exhibits 
which  you  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  proved  Invaluable." 

The  Advocate  In  a  local  achievement  ex- 
posed the  move  to  establish  a  Swastika  League 
m  Massachusetts  and  by  providing  collected 
proof  to  then  Secretary  of  State  Frederick  W. 
Cook,  blocked  the  granting  of  a  charter  to 
the  League.  Secretary  Cook  wrote:  "At  your 
advice  and  upon  Information  which  you  fur- 
nished me.  I  officially  declined  to  issue  a  char- 
ter which  was  apparently  Intended  to  cover 
in  this  country  the  same  discrimination  to 
which  you  object." 

In  1926  the  Advocate,  in  cooperation  with 
the  late  Rabbi  Harry  Levi  of  Temple  Israel, 
launched  the  Jewish  Society  of  Arts  and  Mu- 
sic. Under  this  aegis,  painters,  musicians  and 
dramatists  emerged  from  obscurity  Into  the 
light  of  opportunity.  Through  programs  ar- 
ra'iged  by  the  Society  many  deserving  artists 
were  enabled  to  continue  their  studies  and 
their  careers  and  make  valuable  contacts.  A 
legion  of  big  name  stage  and  screen  person- 
alities— Paul  Muni.  George  Jessel,  Rosa 
Ralsa — to  mention  but  a  few,  owe  the  suc- 
cess of  their  first  Boston  engagements  to  the 
Advocate. 

During  the  year  when  the  murals  of  John 
Singer  Sargent  were  portraying  Jewish  life 
as  degrading  and  In  an  uncomplimentary 
manuer,  the  Advocate  launched  a  counter 
movement.  In  a  campaign  through  this  news- 
paper. Its  readers  purchased  Jacob  Binder's 
great  masterpiece,  "The  Talmudlst".  and 
presented  It  as  a  gift  to  the  Museum  of 
Pine  Arts.  There  It  now  hangs  as  the  first 
example  In  a  public  museum  of  Jewish  art 
which  depicts  the  Jews  as  "The  People  of  the 
Book." 

The  Advocate  has  always  cooperated  In 
every  cause  designed  to  better  community 
relations  and  to  strengthen  Inter-faith  activ- 
ities. Many  a  movement,  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian, was  either  launched  or  furthered  to 
success  as  the  result  of  an  Idea  born  or 
promoted  In  the  offices  of  this  newspaper. 
The  publication  saw  the  Jewish  community 
develop  from  uncoheslve  groups  Into  a  well- 
knit  entity  and  its  publisher  played  a  prom- 
inent role  In  the  reorganization  of  the 
Federated  Charities  Into  the  Associated 
Jewish  Philanthropies,  predecessor  to  the 
Combined  Jewish  Philanthropies,  serving  the 
AJP  as  secretary  of  Its  first  campaign.  So  It 
was  with  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  Brandels  Uni- 
versity and  recently  Slnal  Hospital,  projects 
that  came  to  the  Advocate  for  help.  As  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Collegiate  Au- 
thority, the  publisher  of  the  Advocate  played 
a  key  role  In  transferring  the  Middlesex  Med- 
ical School  charter,  when  It  was  threatened 
with  revocation,  to  Brandels  University.  It 
was  also  through  the  efforts  of  the  paper.  In 
cooperation  with  the  late  Superior  Court 
Justice  Charles  Rome,  that  the  Friends  of 
Boston  University,  an  all-Jewish  group,  was 
organized  to  make  great  contributions.  In- 
cluding the  Stone  Science  Building,  to  that 
Institution. 

Individuals,  as  well  as  organizations,  have 
found  In  the  Advocate  not  only  support,  but 
most  Important  personal  help.  A  recent  exam- 
ple was  the  strange  case  of  Rabbl  David  I. 
Shackney,  a  noted  Hebrew  educator  of  New 
Haven,  Connectlciit,  who  was  wrongly  con- 
victed In  1963  by  a  Federal  court  for  the 
alleged  crime  of  holding  a  Mexican  fam- 
Uy  In  Involuntarily  servitude  on  a  chicken 
farm  which  he  operated.  Through  funds 
raised  In  response  to  columns  In  the  Advo- 
cate, an  appeal  to  the  upper  court  was  made 
possible,  the  conviction  reversed  and  the 
rabbl  exonerated. 

The  readership  of  the  Advocate  extends 
not  only  far  and  wide,  but  to  circles  as  di- 
verse as  a  subscription  from  the  White  House 
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to  one  from  the  Permanent  Mission  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  Jewish  Advocate  has  received  many 
awards  for  Journalistic  execellence,  fifteen  In 
the  last  four  years  alone.  These  citations 
cover  such  honors  as  "Best  Editorial  Page" 
from  the  New  England  Press  Association,  con- 
sisting of  some  300  newspapers  In  the  six- 
state  region;  "Best  Column  Award"  from 
the  same  Association;  "Best  Local  Advertis- 
ing" preparation;  editorials  and  feature  writ- 
ing recognition  by  the  American  Home  News- 
paper Association,  composed  of  hundreds  of 
weeklies  throughout  the  country  of  general 
and  non-sectarian  circulation.  The  State  of 
Israel  cited  the  Advocate  for  "Best  Supple- 
ment" In  competition  with  other  Jewish 
weeklies  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada  during  Israel's  20th  anniversary  year. 

The  past  of  The  Jewish  Advocate  has  been 
acclaimed  for  Its  coverage,  style  and  richness 
of  service.  Now  that  It  has  reached  seventy. 
Its  publishers  dedicate  themselves  anew,  with 
undiminished  Idealism  and  vigor,  to  the  fu- 
ture in  a  continuing  zealous  spirit  of  com- 
mitment to  Judaism  and  Americanism. 

Bis  a  hundert  und  zwanzlg. 
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A  NEW  BREED  OP  POLITICIAN 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  January  20.  1972 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  Congress  to  a 
newspaper  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  on  December 
26.  1971.  It  is  worth  reading  for  the  in- 
sight It  contains  into  the  efforts  of  one 
man  to  involve  himself  in  community 
life  at  an  early  age.  I,  of  course,  am 
proud  to  represent  the  city  of  Quincy, 
Mass..  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  article  follows: 

A  New  Bbeed  of  Politician 
(By  Jon  Klarfeld) 

At  27,  Harold  R.  Davis  has  a  good  educa- 
tion, a  fine  Job,  plenty  of  good  prospects  and 
not  too  many  worries.  But  he  wasn't  content 
to  let  things  go  at  that.  Davis  wanted  to  get 
Involved — and  he  wanted  to  get  Involved  In 
public  service. 

So  Hal  Davis  took  a  deep  breath  and  filed 
as  a  candidate  for  the  school  committee  in 
Quincy.  his  hometown.  Several  months  later, 
after  a  lot  of  hard  leg-work,  Davis  was  a  win- 
ner, topping  the  ticket  In  the  school  commit- 
tee race  with  16,396  votes. 

Between  the  time  he  made  his  decision  to 
run  and  the  final  balloting.  Davis  estimates 
he  met  at  least  25  percent  of  Qulncy's  90,000 
residents,  while  his  campaign  workers  con- 
tacted virtually  every  voter.  In  the  process, 
Davis  walked  the  beaches,  rang  doorbells, 
shook  hands  for  hours  and  had  to  have  his 
shoes  resoled  three  times. 

While  he  Is  from  a  comfortable  back- 
ground— his  father  Is  Dr.  Albert  Davis,  a 
well  known  Quincy  physician — Hal  knew  he 
would  have  to  work  for  the  things  he  wanted. 
He  was  educated  In  the  Quincy  schools  and 
at  Thayer  Academy  In  Bralntree.  He  was  a 
magna  cum  laude  graduate  of  Bowdoln  Col- 
lege In  1966  and  received  his  law  degree  from 
Georgetown  Law  In  1969. 

After  passing  the  examinations  for  the 
U.S.  Foreign  Service,  Hal  changed  his  mind 
and  landed  a  Job  with  the  prestigious  Boston 
law  firm  of  Ropes  &  Gray,  specializing  in 
municipal  finance  and  school  law.  a  specialty 


he  believed  helped  him  In  his  successful  run 
for  the  school  committee. 

"I  could  talk  about  pending  school  laws." 
he  says,  "and  this  Impressed  people  that  I  was 
concerned  with  school  problems  on  a  dally 
basis." 

Hal  set  out  to  conduct  what  he  calls  a  Ken- 
nedy-style campaign,  encompassing  person 
to  person  contact,  advertising  and  press 
coverage. 

At  first,  Hal  admits,  he  was  a  bit  nervous 
about  approaohlng  strangers,  but  that 
changed  quickly.  Soon  he  wasn't  wasting  a 
moment,  introducing  himself  to  voters  while 
walling  at  a  stop  light,  talking,  handing  out 
campaign  literature. 

"We  took  a  fairly  scientific  approach,  real- 
izing there  were  a  lot  of  candidates."  says 
Davis,  who  was  one  of  23  candidates  for 
school  committee  In  the  primary  election 
that  reduced  the  field  to  six  for  the  final 
election. 

"We  started  before  anyone  else,  attended 
dinners,  functions,  knocked  on  doors,  walked 
the  beaches.  I  was  worried,  because  I  was 
17th  on  the  ballot  and  that  meant  my  name 
was  hard  to  find.  A  person  had  to  be  looking 
for  me  to  spot  my  name." 

Enough  voters  spotted  Davis"  name  to  place 
him  third  In  the  primary.  On  the  final  baUot. 
which  Is  set  in  alphabetical  order,  his  name 
was  first,  which  added  to  his  confidence  that 
he'd  finish  in  the  top  three.  The  confidence 
also  was  based  on  a  long,  hard  campaign  and 
the  fact  that  no  Incumbents  were  seeking 
re-election. 

Davis  devoted  a  big  chunk  of  his  vacation 
to  campaigning.  To  make  his  name  as  well 
known  as  possible,  he  shook  hands  outside 
movie  theaters,  spoke  out  on  Issues  that  re- 
ceived good  local  press  coverage,  attended 
voter  registration  sessions,  free  flu  clinics  and 
ethnic  dances. 

"Most  people  were  very  friendly."  he  recalls, 
but  there  were  disconcerting  moments. 

One  frustrating  incident  occurred  when 
Davis  was  outside  Quincy  City  HaU.  urging 
an  elderly  woman  to  go  in  and  register  to 
vote.  The  woman  told  Davis  she  would  have 
reslstered,  except  she  was  afraid  she  might 
have  to  cast  the  deciding  vote  In  a  close  elec- 
tion and  the  possibility  made  her  nervous. 

Hal.  a  bachelor,  spent  virtually  all  his 
time  between  the  primary  and  final  elections 
on  a  constant  round  of  campaigning.  He 
stre.s.^ed  Issiies  he  felt  he  could  Influence 
during  hlr;  four-year  term.  Amontr  them 
were  community-school  Involvement,  rein- 
statement of  driver  education  courses.  In- 
creased empha.sls  on  intr.unural  sports, 
greater  utilization  of  school  buildings  by 
non-profit  groups  and  Increased  voter  regis- 
tration for   eligible  students. 

Although  he  was  addressing  himself  to 
Issues,  Hal  thought  personal  politics  was  a 
more  Important  factor  In  influencing  votes 
on  the  local  level. 

'Personality  Is  very  Important,"  he  says. 
"There  are  a  "few  issues  like  busing  that  can 
destroy  a  cardidntc.  but.  a.'-.lde  from  that, 
per.sonal  contact  is  more  Important." 

Davis  feels  the  form  of  a  campaign  often 
Is  as  important  as  Its  substance,  claiming: 
"By  working  so  hard,  we  showed  people  I'd 
have  the  energy  to  do  the  Job. 

"I'd  sometimes  attend  several  dances  In 
one  night — Syrian.  Irish,  country  and  west- 
ern. The  trouble  was.  I'd  Just  start  to  enjoy 
one  of  them  and  It  would  be  time  to  leave 
for  the  next  one.  It  was  a  problem." 

One  problem  Davis  didn't  have  was  the 
support  of  his  family  and  employers.  He  said 
his  parents  with  whom  he  lives,  were  'fairly 
enthusiastic  about  his  decision  to  run. 

"They  knew  I  was  interested  in  govern- 
ment, politics  and  history,  he  disclosed,  add- 
ing that  his  superiors  at  Ropes  &  Gray  were 
pleased  with  his  decision,  as  they  encourage 
their  lawyers  to  participate  in  public  service. 

Hal  will  take  his  seat  on  the  Quincy  School 
Committee  In  January,  intending  to  serve 
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the  full  four-year  term.  But  he  does  not  rule 
out  an  attempt  for  higher  office,  perhaps  on 
the  state  level.  "There's  nothing  to  prevent 
me  from  holding  two  Jobs  at  one  time,"  he 
contends. 

While  Davis  hopes  to  effect  changes  for 
the  better  in  Qulncy,  he  Is  not  naive. 

"I  won't  be  disillusioned,"  he  says.  "I'm 
pretty  aware  of  the  things  I'll  be  facing. 
I'm  Idealistic,  but  I'm  a  pragmatlst." 

Idealistic  pragmatlsts  might  be  Just  what 
Mass.-vchusetts  politics  needs. 


PTEWSPAPER  LAUDS  COUGHLIN  FOR 
REPRESENTATION  OF  PEOPLE  IN 
HIS  DISTRICT 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  age 
when  the  adversary  role  of  news  media 
and  public  official  has  become  custom- 
ary, I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  an  uncommon  editorial  trib- 
ute to  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Lawrence  Coughlin,  who 
represents  Pennsylvania's  13th  Congres- 
sional District. 

The  editorial,  "Our  Visible  Congress- 
man," was  printed  on  December  30,  1971, 
by  the  Main  Line  Times,  a  major  weekly 
newspaper  published  in  Ardmore,  Pa.  It 
is  an  outstanding  accolade  that  I  know 
Congressman  Coughlin  cherishes  and 
an  indication  of  the  value  the  news  media 
places  on  a  public  official  who  makes 
himself  available  to  his  constituents  and 
press  representatives.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
pend here  the  editorial  I  have  referred 
to: 

Oxm  Visible  Congkessman 

Lawrence  Coughlin,  who  represents  Ply- 
mouth, Whltemarsh  and  most  of  the  re- 
mainder of  Montgomery  County,  Is  a 
politician  who  does  his  legislative  homework 
and  one  who  keeps  In  constant  touch  with 
his  constituents.  And  this  Is  a  rare  breed, 
since  the  majority  of  those  in  political  life 
remain  purposedly  Invisible  most  of  the  time, 
only  to  emerge  shortly  before  election  with  a 
handful  of  campaign  literature. 

Congressman  Coughlin  Is  In  constant 
touch  with  this  newspaper  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  news  media.  While  some  may  say 
that  the  only  reason  for  his  printed  verbosity 
Is  to  get  more  votes  for  himself,  we  prefer 
to  think  that  he  Is  sincerely  Interested  In 
doing  a  good  Job  and  he  believes  part  of  this 
Is  to  let  the  people  who  elected  him  know 
what  he  is  doing  as  their  representative.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  anyone  who 
seeks  the  limelight,  for  whatever  reason,  must 
then  be  prepared  to  stand  up  to  the  glare  it 
generates. 

Many  legislators  do  not  maintain  contact 
with  the  voters  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
If  the  folks  back  home  became  aware  of 
their  sorry  record  they  would  quickly  be 
returned  to  their  former  professions. 

While  the  majority  of  people  can't  tell  you 
who  their  state  or  federal  representatives 
are,  we  do  not  believe  this  is  the  case  with 
those  who  reside  In  Congressman  Coughlln's 
district,  and  It  Is  unfortunate  more  of  his 
fellow  politicians  don't  follow  his  lead  In 
utilizing  all  the  means  at  hand  of  Informing 
their  constituents  of  their  activities. 

We  believe  If  more  representatives  were 
like  the  area  Congressman,  instead  of  re- 
maining nine  tenths  submerged  like  an  ice- 
berg at  all  times.  It  would  go  a  long  way  to 
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removing  the  stigma  which  has  hounded 
those  In  political  life  down  through  the 
years. 

Congressman  Coughlin  maintains  a  local 
office  at  607  Swede  Street  In  Norrlstown  In 
addition  to  his  Washington  office  and  Is 
highly  receptive  to  the  needs  and  wants  of 
the  voters  who  reside  in  his  district. 


CALIFORNIA  IS  SHAMEFULLY  LOW 
IN  SUPPORT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  many  years  the  educational 
system  in  California  was  a  model  for  the 
Nation  to  follow. 

Today  California  has  fallen  below  the 
national  average  in  the  amount  it  spends 
to  educate  a  schoolchild. 

A  few  short  years  ago,  California  was 
sixth  in  the  Nation  in  per  pupil  expendi- 
tures. Today  it  is  31st.  In  the  1964-65 
school  year,  the  State  government  pro- 
vided nearly  $40  of  every  $100  spent  on 
educating  a  child,  but  today  the  State 
contributes  only  $34.80  of  every  $100 
spent. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  child  who 
needs  a  quality  education  to  compete  in 
today's  society?  What  does  this  mean  to 
the  local  taxpayer  who  owns  property? 

For  the  child,  it  means  crowded  school- 
rooms. It  means  a  lack  of  individual  at- 
tention. It  means  a  cutback  of  instruction 
programs  and  poorer  quality  of  materials. 

To  the  property  taxpayer,  a  reduction 
of  State  aid  means  higher  local  property 
taxes.  When  the  State  reduces  its  aid,  the 
funds  must  be  provided  by  increased 
property  taxes.  In  the  1964-65  school 
year,  the  property  tax  provided  less  than 
$57  of  every  $100  spent  on  education. 
Today  the  property  tax  provides  ap- 
proximately $60  out  of  $100  to  educate 
California  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  costs  of  educating  a 
child  must  be  shifted  back  to  the  State 
government  and  the  Federal  Government 
must  also  increase  its  contribution. 

California,  the  State  with  the  most 
students  in  public  schools,  cannot  afford 
to  cut  back  on  the  support  for  these 
schools.  Rather  than  being  31st  in  school 
aid,  behind  such  States  as  Louisiana. 
Vermont,  Kansas,  Ohio,  and  Indiana, 
California  should  be  back  among  the 
leaders. 

The  future  of  our  State,  indeed,  the 
Nation,  depends  on  the  youth  of  today. 
We  must  provide  the  best  education  for 
our  children  and,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
duce the  burden  on  the  local  property 
taxpayer. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in 
the  Record  two  articles  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  Sacramento  Bee  news- 
paper : 

[Prom  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee, 
Jan.  10,  1972] 

State  Drops  to  3  1st  Nationally  in  Total 

Aid  to  Public  School  Pupils 

(By  Leo  Rennert) 

Washington. — The     National     Education 

Association  today  ranked  California  31st  In 
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total  expenditures  for  each  student  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools — a  new  mod- 
ern low. 

Last  year,  the  state  was  24th.  Five  years 
ago.  It  was  among  the  leaders  in  the  No.  e 
position. 

California's  further  decline — along  with 
a  new  drop  in  the  percentage  of  state  fi- 
nancial support  for  Its  public  schools — was 
disclosed  by  the  NEA  In  Its  annual  report 
on  education  trends. 

The  report  estimates  California  will  spend 
$835  per  pupil  during  the  current  school 
year— $633  less  than  New  York  which  leads 
the  nation  with   an  outlay  level  of  $1,468. 

Twelve  other  states  also  top  the  $1,(X)0 
mark. 

BETTER   states 

States  which  have  Jumped  ahead  of  Cali- 
fornia since  last  year.  Include  New  Hamp- 
shire, $847;  Louisiana,  $867;  Virginia,  $875; 
Indiana.  $837;  Kansas,  $854;  Nevada,  $910, 
and  Ohio,  $871. 

Ohio  was  the  state  California  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan  selected  as  the  fiscal  model  for  his 
administration  when  he  came  Into  office 
five  years  ago. 

At  that  time,  Ohio  ranked  33rd —  27  rungs 
below  California. 

Today,  Ohio  Is  26th — five  places  ahead  of 
California. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  Califor- 
nia has  dropped  below  the  national  aver- 
age In  per-pupll  expenditures. 

Tills  year's  national  norm  Is  $929 — $94 
more  than  California's. 

Last  year,  the  national  average  was  $868 — 
$60  more  than  California's. 

NEW    YORK    MOVES    AHEAD 

The  New  York-California  gap  also  has 
widened — from  $573  to  $633. 

While  California  this  year  boosted  Its  aver- 
age expenditure  per  pupil  by  $27,  the  national 
level  rose  bv  $61  and  New  York's  went  up  by 
$87. 

Here  Is  California's  national  ranking  for 
the  last  six  years: 

1966-67— sixth. 

1967-68— ninth. 

1968-69— 13th. 

1969-70— 22nd. 

1970-71— 24  th. 

1971-72— 31st. 

Willie  California  still  falls  $165  short  of 
reaching  the  $1.000-per-student  mark,  the 
following  states  have  topped  that  level: 

Connecticut.  Rhode  Island,  Vermont.  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania. Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Alas- 
ka and  Hawaii. 

The  NEA  estimates  state  government  In 
California  will  pick  up  34.8  per  cent  of  the 
tab  of  public  education  this  year — a  drop 
from  last  year's  35.2  per  cent  figure. 

The  California  pattern  goes  counter  to  a 
nationwide  trend  of  greater  state  assumption 
of  educational  costs.  Nationally,  the  state 
support  percentage  has  risen  from  40  to  40.9 
per  cent. 

Although  New  York  has  1.2  million  fewer 
students  than  California,  Albany  is  expected 
to  provide  $2.5  billion  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts— $1  billion  more  than  California 
schools  can  expect  from  Sacramento. 

In  New  York,  the  state  accounts  for  a 
slightly  higher  share  of  school  financing  than 
do  local  taxes— 47.4  to  47.2  per  cent. 

In  California,  the  state  contributes  only 
about  $3  for  every  $5  raised  at  the  local  level — 
with  a  state-local  split  of  34.8  and  59.1  per 
cent.  (The  remaining  percentage  to  reach  100 
!s  made  up  of  federal  funds.) 

California  now  ranks  31st  In  terms  of  state 
support  percentage  for  financing  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  Last  year.  It  was 
28th. 

There  Is  one  category,  however,  where  Cali- 
fornia remains  near  the  top — teacher  salaries. 

teacher  pat 
The  NEA  figures  the  California  average  for 
elementary  and  high  school  Instructors  has 
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risen  to  $11,439 — an  Increase  of  $417  over  last 
years  level  and  still  third  In  the  nation. 

Alaska  leads  with  $14,124,  followed  by 
Michigan  with  $11,620. 

The  national  average  this  year  Is  $9,690 — 
$1,749  below  the  California  level. 

One  out  of  every  five  California  teachers 
now  earns  more  than  $13,500. 

Large  class  sizes  help  explain  why  Cali- 
fornia can  rank  high  In  teachers  salaries  but 
low  In  per-pupll  ejcpendltures. 
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"It  win  require  hundreds  of  millions  more 
dollars  to  revive  our  dying  educational  sys- 
tem— and  the  governor  Indicates  no  interest 
In  Its  survival." 


State's  Skid  On  Schools  Aro  List  Shocks 

Riles,  Legislators 

(By  Don  Spelch) 

State  education  and  legislative  leaders  ex- 
pressed shock  and  anger  today  over  a  Na- 
tional Education  Association  report  which 
ranks  California  31st  In  total  expenditures 
for  each  student  In  elementary'  and  second- 
ary schools. 

"It's  an  outrage!"  snapped  Assemblyman 
Leroy  Greene  of  Sacramento,  chairman  of 
the  Assembly  Educational  Committee. 

•'Very  dismaying"  commented  Wilson  Riles, 
state  superintendent  of  public  Instruction. 

Also  disturbed  by  the  ranking— a  drop 
from  No.  6  five  years  ago — was  state  Sen. 
Albert  Rodda  of  Sacramento,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Education  Committee. 

REASONS    FOR    skid 

Asked  why  the  ranking  was  so  low,  Rodda, 
a  Democrat,  said: 

"The  state  has  not  continued  what  was  a 
historic  level  of  support.  In  addition,  local 
districts  have  refused  to  approve  override 
taxes.  These  two  factors  together  are  causing 
a  relative  decline  in  expenditures  (per 
pupil)." 

When  he  was  first  elected  In  1958,  Rodda 
said,  state  funds  accounted  for  about  45  per 
cent  of  school  districts'  total  budgets.  Now, 
he  added,  state  support  Is  "probably  below 
35  pir  cent." 

Greene,  also  a  Democrat,  put  the  blame  on 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan,  saying: 

"What's  happened  to  education  in  Califor- 
nia is  an  outrage.  At  the  time  Reagan  came 
Into  office,  California  was  sixth;  now  we  find 
we  are  31st,  dropping  well  below  the  midpoint 
among  the  states. 

"There  Is  every  Indication  we  will  drop 
further  next  year  .  .  .  The  governor  has  al- 
ready Indicated  he  will  not  give  the  schools 
any  more  than  $65  million  (In  additional 
state  aid)  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  This  Is  far 
less  than  the  amount  reqvilred  to  make  up 
for  inflation. 

"In  other  words,"  he  added,  "schools  will 
have  fewer  real  dollars  than  they  have  even 
now." 

CUTS   LOOM 

On  the  local  school  district  level.  Riles  said 
such  drops  In  expenditures  mean  substantial 
cutbacks  In  Instructional  programs,  mean- 
ing, he  explained.  Increases  In  class  size  and 
a  general  dilution  of  the  entire  educational 
program. 

And  this  means,  he  said,  "the  children 
suffer." 

"We  need  to  be  moving  In  the  other  direc- 
tion— giving  more  individualized  help  to 
students,"  Riles  said. 

Riles  sees  the  problem  a  result  of  the  com- 
plex and  Inequitable  way  education  Is  fi- 
nanced In  the  state,  a  view  shared  by  the 
California  Supreme  Court. 

In  its  historic  Serrano  decision,  the  court 
declared  that  the  state's  current  method  of 
school  finance  Is  unconstitutional. 

"We  will  not  begin  to  turn  the  corner," 
Riles  said,  until  a  "broader  tax  base  than  Just 
the  property  tax"  is  used  for  financing  edu- 
cation. 

Related  to  this,  Greene  said,  "The  gover- 
nor's unwillingness  to  supply  a  fair  amount  of 
money  to  schools  forces  Increased  pressure 
on  local  property  owner  to  make  up  the 
difference. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  1863  POLISH 
INSURRECnON 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday  of  this  week,  the 
people  of  Poland  and  people  throughout 
the  world  who  pride  themselves  on  their 
Polish  birth  or  heritage  will  pause  to  ob- 
serve a  very  meaningful  anniversary. 
January  22  is  a  forceful  reminder  that 
on  that  day  in  1863  their  forbears  rose 
up  in  righteous  wrath  against  the  puppet 
rulers  forced  upon  them  by  Czar  Alex- 
ander n. 

This  date  commemorates  the  valiant 
efforts  of  Polish  patriots,  mainly  youth, 
to  sunder  the  shackles  of  servitude  which 
became  daily  more  painful  and  more  re- 
pugnant. This  date  demonstrates  a 
tragic  similarity  to  the  enslavement  of 
Poles  today  by  the  same  sort  of  ruth- 
less aliens. 

The  Czar  was  no  more  a  tyrant  than 
are  the  puppets  of  the  Kremlin  who  to- 
day continue  to  deny  the  people  of  Po- 
land the  rights  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

Riots,  revolution,  and  insurrections  are 
so  commonplace  today  that  we  accept 
them  without  manifesting  much  interest 
or  concern.  People  of  all  ages,  all  races, 
all  creeds,  and  virtually  all  nationalities 
protest  and  demonstrate  in  opposition  to 
conditions  which  they  must  endure  or  to 
laws  or  officials  which  they  must  obey. 
Because  of  these  daily  manifestations  of 
imrest,  we  are  apt  to  become  sated  with 
all  of  it.  For  that  reason,  we  must  re- 
mind ourselves  of  the  real  significance 
of  the  insurrection  which  we  are  proud 
to  join  our  Polish- American  friends  in 
celebrating  today. 

To  the  freedom-loving  people  of 
Poland,  the  insurrection  of  1863  is  as 
meaningful  as  is  our  War  of  Independ- 
ence to  us.  The  Polish  patriots  displayed 
the  same  courage  and  gallantry  as  was 
displayed  by  our  heroic  forebears  in 
breaking  the  fetters  of  colonial  bondage 
and  creating  a  new  and  independent  na- 
tion. The  results  of  these  two  conflicts 
were  vastly  different.  Our  patriots  after 
bitter  years  of  privations  and  sufferings 
were  victorious.  The  Polish  patriots,  no 
less  courageous  and  valiant,  lost  to  the 
overwhelming  military  might  of  the  Czar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  date,  January  22. 
should  remind  all  of  us  of  the  benefits  of 
freedom  and  independence  which  we 
have  enjoyed  year  after  year  since  the 
American  Revolution.  It  should  be  a  re- 
minder, too,  that  the  people  who  love 
freedom  as  much  as  we  are  still  denied 
its  benefits.  We  have  rejoiced  in  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  today's  Polish  patriots 
to  secure  important  social  and  economic 
benefits  from  their  country's  Soviet-im- 
posed leadership,  even  though  these  ben- 
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eflts  represent  only  fragments  of  free- 
dom. 

It  is  our  prayer  and  hope  that  these 
patriots  in  Poland  will  not  lessen  their 
efforts  or  give  up  in  despair.  They  are 
deserving  of  our  commendations  and  our 
help.  Their  continued  efforts  are  not  only 
vital  to  the  people  who  must  live  imder 
Soviet  domination,  but  they  are  vital  to 
all  of  us,  regardless  of  the  extent  to 
which  we  enjoy  freedom. 

Only  when  the  people  of  Poland  are 
truly  their  ov.n  masters  and  enjoy  un- 
limited self-determination  can  we  relax 
and  enjoy  our  own  blessings.  The  Polish 
people  and  the  people  of  other  nations 
still  forced  to  endure  the  so-called  "pro- 
tection" of  Soviet-spawned  leaders  must 
be  wholly  free  before  we  can  be  assured  of 
the  preservation  and  continuation  of  our 
own  cherished  liberty. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  hope 
we  will  all  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
task  of  aiding  and  abetting  all  those  en- 
gaged in  sincere  efforts  to  gain  freedom 
for  themselves  and  their  fellowmen. 


YOU  COULD  LOSE  EVEN  IF  YOU  WIN 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  vkglnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  friend  and  constituent  of 
mine  recently  called  my  attention  to  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  approximately  a 
month  ago.  He  was  appalled  at  the  losses 
sustained  by  taxpayers  in  U.S.  Tax 
Courts  whether  or  not  they  eventually 
won  their  cases  in  the  U.S.  Courts  of 
Appeals,  and  felt  that  the  inequity  of  our 
present  tax  court  system  needs  reevalua- 
tion  in  the  Congress. 

As  I  am  in  accord  with  his  views  and 
believe  many  of  our  colleagues  would 
likewise  agree,  I  insei't  the  text  of  the 
article,  "You  Could  Lose  Even  If  You 
Win,"  by  E.  Edward  Stephens,  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record: 

You  Could  Lose  Even  if  You  Win 
(By  E.  Edward  Stephens) 

Dear  Counsel:  If  I  lose  a  case  in  the  U.S. 
Tax  Court  or  the  U.S.  District  Court,  can  I 
appeal  It? 

Yes.  You  can  go  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals unless  your  case  has  been  decided  In 
the  Small  Tax  Case  Division  of  the  Tax 
Court — m  which  event  the  Tax  Court  de- 
cision Is  final. 

There  are  11  courts  of  appeal — one  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  one  for  eaci 
of  10  Judicial  circuits. 

Your  opponent  will  be  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment lawyer — smart,  well  trained,  and 
backed  by  one  of  the  most  experienced  liti- 
gation teams  In  the  world. 

Chances  are  he'll  be  treated  with  deference 
by  the  appellate  court  Judges,  most  of  whom 
would  not  have  been  appointed  If  they  had 
not  been  recommended  to  the  President  by 
the  Attorney  General,  who  heads  the  Justice 
Department. 

So  you'll  have  an  uphill  flght.  In  the  fiscal 
years  1968  through  1970,  taxpayers  won  only 
18.5  percent  of  appellate  court  decisions. 
They  lost  69.8  percent,  and  split  11.7  percent 
with  the  government. 
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Here's  a  tough  problem  youll  have  If  you're 
appealing  from  a  Tax  Court  decision:  Despite 
your  appeal,  IRS  can  assess  and  collect  the 
deficiencies  determined  by  the  court — unless 
you  put  up  bond  or  government  securities 
sufficient  to  Insure  payment. 

The  game  Is  played  this  way:  IRS  deter- 
mines Inflated  deficiencies  to  maximize  its 
bargaining  power  in  settlement  negotiations. 
The  sum  demanded  (with  Interest  and  pen- 
alties) often  Is  so  large  that  the  taxpayer 
can't  pay  It.  80  he  goes  to  the  Tax  Court — 
the  only  court  where  he  doesn't  have  to  "pay 
first  and  litigate  later." 

If  the  taxpayer  loses  in  the  Tax  Court,  his 
grace  period  ends.  He  has  to  pay  up  or  put 
up,  even  though  he  goes  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals — even  though  his  liability  hasn't 
been  finally  decided. 

If  he's  short  on  assets,  chances  are  no 
bonding  company  will  do  business  with  him. 
Then — 

Hard  boiled  revenue  officers — formerly 
called  "collection  officers" — can  swoop  down, 
-seize  his  bank  account  and  other  personal 
property,  padlock  his  real  estate,  sell  him 
out  at  forced  sale  prices,  and  apply  the  pro- 
ceeds against  the  deficiencies. 

Later,  the  Court  of  Appeals  may  decide 
that  the  taxpayer  didn't  owe  a  penny  in  the 
first  place.  But  his  Is  a  pyrrhlc  victory.  He'll 
get  back  only  the  cash  IRS  has  collected, 
with  Interest. 

The  government  doesn't  have  to  replace 
the  property  that  IRS  sold  at  rock  bottom 
prices.  If  the  taxpayer  was  forced  out  of 
business,  the  government  doesn't  have  to 
set  him  up  again.  If  his  home  was  sold,  the 
government  doesn't  have  to  get  him  another 
one. 

This  has  hapepned  to  many  taxpayers,  even 
though  the  Tax  Court  was  created  in  1924 
(as  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals)  to  protect 
them.  The  system  works  for  the  taxpayer 
who  wins  in  the  Tax  Court:  but  It  leave* 
the  loser  at  the  mercy  of  IRS  collectors  de- 
spite the  fact  that  he  may  be  the  final 
"winner." 

Congress  could  correct  the  situation  by 
providing  that  a  taxpayer  who  goes  to  the 
Tax  Court  need  not  pay  until  his  tax  liabil- 
ity has  been  finalized  on  appeal. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  T. 
MINASIAN 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing: of  George  Talmage  Mina.sian,  former 
councilman  and  mayor  of  Glen  Ridge, 
his  brought  a  great  loss  to  his  New  Jer- 
sey community.  He  is  remembered,  espe- 
cially, for  his  insisht,  his  warm,  cooper- 
ative nature,  his  knoviedse  in  the  fields 
of  encrineerinp  and  public  works  and  his 
pioneering  efforts  in  the  flght  against 
air  pollution  for  which  he  had  received 
national  recognition.  Bom  in  1896, 
Mayor  Minasian  came  to  Glen  Ridge  at 
the  age  of  10  and  graduated  from  its  high 
school  in  1915  as  president  of  his  class. 
In  1919.  he  received  his  degree  in 
mechanical  engineering  from  Cornell 
University  and  spent  the  majority  of  his 
active  engineering  career  with  the  firm 
of  Consolidated  Edison.  He  served  as 
president  of  the  New  York  Electrical 
Society,  helping  to  increase  the  aware- 
ness and  knowledge  of  the  public  In  the 
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area  of  electrical  problems.  While  on  the 
council  in  Glen  Ridge,  Mayor  Minasian 
was  on  the  Law  and  Ordinance  Com- 
mittee in  1938  and  1939.  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Water  and  Light  Committee 
in  1940  and  1941  and  headed  the  Public 
Works  Committee  in  1942  and  1943.  Ac- 
cording to  former  Mayor  Karl  Honaman, 
who  followed  Mr.  Minasian  as  mayor,  the 
cooperative  spirit  of  George  Minasian 
has  been  exemplified  and  carried  on  con- 
tinuously within  the  Glen  Ridge  com- 
munity. "It  is  our  consolation  that  his 
work  will  live  after  him." 


LEGAL  RIGHTS   OF   UNBORN 
CHILDREN 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARTLANO 
IV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legal 
rights  of  unbom  children  have  been  a 
major  consideration  of  mine  in  my  fight 
against  abortion. 

Jonathan  C.  Wilson,  writing  in  the 
Iowa  Law  Review,  has  published  a  study 
of  the  unborn  child's  rights  under  con- 
stitutional, tort,  property,  equity,  and 
ciiminal  law,  and  I  insert  the  article 
into  the  Record  at  this  point: 

[Prom  the  Iowa  Law  Review] 

The  Unborn  Chh-d  and  the  Constitdtionai, 

Conception  of  Life 

(By  Jonathan  C.  Wilson) 
The  demand  for  induced  abortions »  In  the 
United  States  is  a  pervasive  phenomenon » 
and  appears  to  be  on  the  increase.'  In  the 
past  this  demand  has  been  satisfied  primarily 
by  criminal  abortions  rather  than  by  legal, 
or  therapeutic,  abortions.*  In  great  part  be- 
cause of  the  Increasing  demand  for  induced 
abortions,  considerable  controversy  has  been 
prompted  throughout  the  United  States  con- 
cerning existing  state  laws  relating  to  legal 
abortions."  This  controversy  has  focused  on 
the  efficacy  of  liberalizing  existing  state  laws 
In  order  to  allow  pregnant  women  greater 
individual  discretion,  within  the  law,  to  de- 
cide the  abortion  question  for  themselves." 
The  controver.<;y  over  liberalizing  state  laws 
has  led  to  the  passage  of  reform  statutes  In 
several  states.'  with  a  resulting  Increase  in 
the  number  of  induced  abortions  performed 
under  the  guise  of  legality.' 

The  question  of  liberalizing  abortion  stat- 
utes is  fraught  with  moral,  religious,  phil- 
osophical, and  constitutional  considerations. 
The  Interplay  of  these  considerations  has  led 
to  considerable  confusion  In  arriving  at  a 
meaningful  resolution  of  the  abortion  ques- 
tion. It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  Note  to 
present  and  analyze  the  constitutional  con- 
siderations involved  in  the  controversy  over 
liberalizing  abortion  statutes,  in  an  effort  to 
clarify  what  the  constitution  provides  with 
respect  to  the  competing  Interests  of  the  un- 
born child."  the  mother,  and  the  state.  Such 
a  constitutional  analysis  should  help  to  re- 
mov3  some  of  the  confusion  which  presently 
exists  as  to  what  our  social  compact  is  with 
regard  to  the  abortion  issue.  Such  clarifica- 
tion should  facilitate  a  more  focused  debate 
based  on  moral,  religious,  and  philosophical 
considerations,  as  to  whether  our  social  com- 
pact with  regard  to  legalized  abortions  should 
be  altered  or  retained.  The  constitutional 
analysis  will  be  directed  to  the  general  con- 
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stltutlonal  Issues  raised  by  the  controversy 
over  liberalizing  abortion  statutes,  the  va- 
riety and  application  of  present  state  statutes 
on  the  subject,  and  the  validity  of  those 
various  statutes  and  their  application  In  light 
of  the  constitutional  analysis. 

I.  THE  RIGHT  TO  LIFX 

Granting  an  abortion  will  almost  Inevi- 
tably result  In  the  termination  of  the  life  of 
the  unborn  child.'"  On  the  other  hand,  fail- 
ure to  grant  an  abortion  In  some  situations 
will  result  In  the  termination  of  the  life  of 
the  mother."  In  those  situations  where  the 
life  of  the  mother  Is  thus  endangered,  the 
Interest  In  continued  life  of  both  the  un- 
born child  and  the  mother  are  most  dra- 
matically brought  Into  conflict.  This  con- 
flict between  the  respective  Interests  In  con- 
tinued life  suggests  a  need  for  appropriate 
constitutional  analysis  to  determine  the 
nature  of  these  competing  interests,  and 
which  of  the  two  Is  to  be  preferred.  Such  a 
determination  has  a  direct  bearing  on  clari- 
fying our  social  compact  concerning  the  abor- 
tion question,  and  necessarily  involves  a  de- 
termination of  the  nature  of  the  right  to 
life  and  its  application  to  the  unborn  child 
and  the  mother. 

The  right  not  to  have  one's  life  taken 
without  due  process  of  law  is  guaranteed  by 
the  fifth  and  fourteenth  amendments  to 
the  United  States  Constitution.  The  four- 
teenth amendment  specifically  prohibits  all 
the  states  from  depriving  any  person  of  life 
witho\it  due  process  of  law."  To  qualify  for 
tills  due  process  protection  guaranteed 
by  the  fourteenth  amendment,  the  unborn 
child  must  first  qualify  as  a  person  within 
the  purview  of  that  constitutional  provi- 
sion." In  the  context  of  the  unborn  child, 
the  term  "person"  In  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment assumes  an  ambiguity  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  expected  from  the  use  of 
such  a  term.  In  light  of  the  fact  that  signifi- 
cant constitutional  protections  follow  the 
status  of  "person,"  It  becomes  Important  In 
analyzing  the  Interests  of  an  unborn  child 
In  continued  life  to  determine  when  the 
status  of  "person"  in  the  constitutional  sense 
first  attaches  to  a  human  being. 

ThrouKh  a  process  of  considerable  devel- 
opment, other  areas  of  the  law  have  tended 
to  resolve  the  question  of  when  the  status 
of  a  "person"  attaches  to  a  human  being  in 
favor  of  the  moment  of  conception.  Although 
such  a  resolution  Is  In  no  way  binding  upon 
the  resolution  of  the  question  when  con- 
sidered In  the  context  of  extending  consti- 
tutional protections,  it  would  be  profitable  to 
examine  the  developments  in  these  other 
areas  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  considerations 
apparently  contributing  to  those  develop- 
ments, in  order  to  arrive  at  a  reasoned  resolu- 
tion of  the  question  for  constitutlon«i 
purposes. 

A.  Development  In  tort  law 
1.  Recovery  for  Prenatal  Injuries 

Historically,  most  American  decisions  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  English  cases  in  the  area 
of  tort  law  and  denied  recovery  to  an  un- 
born child  harmed  while  still  in  the  womb." 
The  theory  underlying  such  denial  was  the 
unborn  child  was  a  part  of  the  mother  at 
the  time  the  tort  was  committed,  had  no  in- 
dependent existence,  and,  therefore  could 
not  recover  because  the  mother  wea  the  only 
person  who  was  Injured  by  the  tort."  This 
theory  for  denying  recovery  was  predicated  In 
part  upon  the  scant  medical  knowledge  of 
fetal  characteristics  that  was  available  at 
that  time,  and  a  fear  that  fictitious  claims 
might  be  facUltated  by  a  contrary  holding." 

The  1946  case  of  Bonbrest  v.  Kotz  "  sound- 
ed the  death  knell  for  this  historical  view  and 
precipitated  the  present  practice  of  recogniz- 
ing the  unborn  child  as  a  human  being  for 
purposes  of  recovery  for  tortious  injury." 
The  modern  line  of  cases  begun  by  Bonbreat 
specifically  espouses  the  view  that  current 
medical  knowledge  has  relegated  the  old  view 
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that  an  unborn  child  Is  part  of  his  mother 
to  the  status  of  an  anachronism."  Although 
the  early  cases,  Including  Bonbrest,  allowed 
recovery  only  if  the  unborn  child  was  viable 
when  lnjured,»>  even  this  requirement  has 
been  diminished  in  importance,  and  the 
modern  view  is  to  reject  the  viability  require- 
ment and  allow  recovery  when  the  injury  Is 
received  at  any  time  during  gestation.**  The 
viability  distinction  has  been  discarded  in 
favor  of  couceplion  as  the  point  after  which 
a  cause  of  action  In  tort  will  lie  because  that 
distinction  relied  on  medical  knowledge 
which  could  no  longer  lend  It  support.^*  Cases 
discarding  the  viability  distinction  therefore 
recognized  the  current  consensus  In  the  med- 
ical profession  that  an  luiborn  child  exists 
as  an  entity  distinct  from  his  mother  from 
the  time  of  conceptlon.2"  In  permitting  re- 
covery for  prenatal  injuries,  for  example, 
the  courts  in  Sinkler  v.  Kneale  *'  stated  that 
"It  Is  not  disputed  today  that  the  mother 
and  the  child  are  two  separate  and  distinct 
entitles."  -■  The  court  went  on  to  recognize 
that  the  unborn  child  is  not  part  of  the 
mother,  but  rather  "from  conception  on  de- 
velop(s]  its  own  distinct,  separate  person- 
ality." "  In  the  case  of  Kelly  v.  Gregory r'' 
the  court  reiterated  the  developing  Judicial 
harmony  with  current  medical  knowledge 
when  It  concluded : 

|L legal  separability  should  begin  where 
there  is  biological  separability.  We  know 
something  more  of  the  actual  process  of  con- 
ception and  foetal  development  now  than 
when  some  of  the  common  law  cases  were 
decided;  and  what  we  know  makes  it  possible 
to  demonstrate  clearly  that  separability  be- 
gins at  conceptions. 2'' 

The  developments  in  the  law  of  torts, 
therefore,  give  explicit  recognition  to  the 
unborn  child  as  a  person  with  rights  of  re- 
covery for  prenatal  Injuries  from  the  moment 
of  conception.  In  thus  recognizing  the  un- 
born child  as  a  person,  this  branch  of  tort 
law  has  recognized  that  the  law  must  keep 
pace  of  current  medical  knowledge  In  order 
that  Justice  does  not  become  arbitrarily  based 
upon  fiction. 

2.  Recovery  for  Wrongful  Death 
The  law  of  torts  has  also  developed  to  al- 
low an  action  for  wrongful  death  of  a  child 
resulting  from  prenatal  injuries."  Although 
past  recovery  was  limited  to  cases  in  which 
the  child  was  born  alive,'"  a  new  line  of  cases 
has  developed  which  allows  the  parents,  or 
survivors,  to  maintain  a  wrongful  death  ac- 
tion even  though  the  child  was  stillborn.'" 
These  wrongful  death  cases,  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  an  unborn  child  is  a  person 
within  the  meaning  of  wrongful  death  stat- 
utes, typically  still  cling  to  the  viability  dls- 
Mnctlon.« 

The  retention  of  this  distinction  Is  some- 
what anomalous  in  light  of  the  trend  among 
cases  dealing  with  recovery  for  prenatal  in- 
juries to  disregard  gestational  stages  as  a 
basis  for  allowing  tort  recovery.  The  case  of 
torigan  v.  Watertown  Neva  Co.'"  may  prove 
to  be  the  forerunner  for  discarding  the  via- 
bility distinction  for  wrongfvil  death  recov- 
ery. In  Torigan,  an  action  for  wrongful  death 
was  brought  by  an  administrator  of  a  non- 
viable unborn  child  who,  as  a  result  of  an 
automobile  accident,  was  bom  prematurely 
and  died  shortly  thereafter.'*  The  court  held 
that  the  Intestate  was  a  person  within  the 
mean!n«;  of  the  unlawful  death  statute.™  As 
precedent  for  Its  decision,  the  court  cited 
those  prenatal  Injury  cases  which  discard  via- 
bility as  a  requirement  for  recovery,  and 
noted  that  advances  In  medical  science  re- 
quired that  nonvlablllty  should  not  bar  re- 
coverv  even  under  a  wrongful  death  stat- 
ute.™ By  applying  modern  medical  knowledge 
to  the  wrongful  death  area,  therefore,  the 
Torigan  court  moved  toward  a  much  needed 
consistency  with  regard  to  relecting  the  vle- 
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blUty  distinction  In  the  law  of  torts.  Such 
a  development  provides  a  basis  for  conclud- 
ing that  those  states  which  stUl  adhere  to  the 
viability  distinction  may  reconsider  their 
position  In  the  future  in  order  to  establish 
consistency  within  the  law  of  torts  and  thus 
an  appropriate  accommodation  of  current 
medical  knowledge. 

Tort  law,  therefore,  is  developing  toward 
consistent  recognitio:i  of  the  legal  person- 
ality of  the  unborn  child  at  every  stage  of 
gestation  from  the  moment  of  conception. 
Tlie  trend  established  by  the  more  recent 
and  medically  enlightened  cases  reinforce 
Professor  Prosser's  assertion  that  "the  un- 
born child  in  the  path  of  an  automobile  Is 
as  much  a  person  In  the  street  as  the 
mother.""  If,  as  the  trend  seems  to  indi- 
cate, tort  law  is  developing  to  the  point  of 
recognizing  the  unborn  child  as  a  person 
from  the  time  of  conception  in  order  to  al- 
low him  a  right  of  action  to  recover  for  in- 
juries, surely  the  Constitution  could  do  no 
less  In  order  to  protect  his  life. 

B.  Developments  in  property  law 

The  common  law  of  property  has  long 
recognized  the  property  rights  of  an  luiborn 
child  without  regard  to  stages  of  gestation.*' 
The  English  courts  early  held  that  an  \in- 
born  child  w.is  included  In  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  children  in  a  will.*  In  the  case 
of  Wallis  V.  Hodson*"  it  was  held  that  a 
posthumous  child  could  have  an  accounting 
or  her  father's  intestate  estate  years  after 
her  birth.**  The  court  stated  that  "|n)othing 
Is  more  clear,  than  that  this  law  considered 
a  child  In  the  mother's  womb  absolutely 
born,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  for  the 
child's  benefit."**  An  unborn  child  was  also 
considered  to  be  a  life  in  being  for  ptirposes 
of  the  Rule  Against  Perpetuities  even  where 
the  child  received  no  benefit  by  being  so  con- 
sidered.** 

The  American  ca-ses,  based  on  this  English 
precedent,  have  reached  -much  the  same  re- 
sults and  have  chosen  uniformly  to  treat  the 
unborn  child  as  a  human  being  without  re- 
gard to  stages  of  gestation.**  It  has  been  held, 
therefore,  that  a  child  en  ventre  so  mere" 
may  take  under  a  will  description  bequeath- 
ing property  to  those  "living  at  [testator's] 
decease."**  An  unborn  child  also  has  been 
allowed  to  take  remainders,  whether  vested 
or  contingent,  as  thovigh  living  when  the 
estate  was  created.*'  An  tinborn  child  has 
even  been  allowed  to  take  imder  a  will  or  a 
tenant  in  common  with  its  own  mother.*'* 
Moreover,  the  court  in  Industrial  Tru.it  Co.  v. 
Wilsoji  *»  rejected  any  suggestion  that  an  un- 
bom child  lacks  personality  separate  from 
that  of  the  mother  when  It  held  that  an  un- 
born child  was  entitled  to  share  In  the  in- 
come of  a  trust  from  the  dite  of  her  father's 
death  rather  th.m  upon  the  date  of  her  sub- 
sequent blrth.««  Finally,  in  speaking  of  a 
child  en  ventre  sa  mere,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  North  Carolina  concluded  that  "a  person 
must  have  an  opportunity  of  being  heard 
before  a  court  can  deprive  him  of  his  rlght.s. 
and  ...  an  unborn  child,  not  having  been 
made  a  party,  can  recover  from  those  claim- 
ing his  title."" 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  I»w  of 
property  has  recognized  for  centuries  that 
the  unborn  child  Is  a  person  from  the  mo- 
ment of  conception."  It  would  appear  that 
the  Constitution,  which  also  evidences  a  con- 
siderable Interest  in  protecting  property 
rights,'"  should  be  Interpreted  to  refiect  at 
least  as  great  a  concern  for  protecting  the 
Interest  of  the  unbom  child  to  continued 
life.  Such  an  interpretation  would  also  ap- 
pear to  bring  a  certain  consistency  to  the 
Constitution  Itself,  since  to  deprive  the  un- 
born child  of  life  implicitly  sacrifices  his 
rights  and  Interests  in  property." 

C.  Developments  in  equity  law 

Principles  of  equity  have  also  extended 
recognition  and  legal  protection  to  the  un- 
born child  as  a  person.  In  the  case  of  Kyne 
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V.  Kyne,''  a  suit  was  brought  by  the  guardian 
ad  litem  of  an  unborn  child  seeking  to  com- 
pel the  father  to  provide  support.  The  court 
In  Kyne  applied  section  196a  of  the  Califor- 
nia Civil  Code,  which  provided  that  "the 
father,  as  well  as  the  mother,  of  an  illegi- 
timate child  must  give  him  6upi>ort  and  edu- 
cation suitable  to  his  circumstances."  In  ap- 
plying that  section,  the  court  held  that  the 
child  had  a  right  to  such  support.*" 

Even  more  significant,  perhaps,  are  the 
decisions  handed  down  in  the  past  decade 
dealing  with  the  unborn  chUd's  right  to  life 
when  his  parents  refuse  to  accept  necessary 
medical  assistance.  In  one  such  case  a  social 
worker  sought  and  received  a  court  order  to 
award  a  welfare  department  custody  of  a 
child  when  It  was  born  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  child  a  needed  blood  transfusion."" 
The  btisband  and  wife  both  objected  to  the 
transfusion  on  the  basis  of  religious  convic- 
tions. The  court,  however,  made  it  clear  that 
the  state,  as  parens  patriae,  had  a  duty  to 
protect  the  child,  the  parents'  objections  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding."  The  court 
concluded  that  the  child's  right  to  life  was 
entitled  to  legal  protection  even  if  he  lacked 
viability."  In  the  similar  case  of  Raleigh 
Fitkin-Paul  Morgan  Memorial  Hospital  v. 
Anderson, 'o  the  constitutional  right  to  free- 
dom of  religion  was  also  asserted.  The  cotirt 
was  asked  to  decide  whether  a  Jehovah's 
witness  could  be  compelled  to  submit  to  a 
blood  transfusion  against  her  religious  con- 
victions to  protect  the  life  of  her  unborn 
child.  The  court  found,  without  any  ap- 
parent reliance  on  the  fact  that  the  unborn 
child  had  quickened,  that  the  interest  in  life 
of  the  unborn  child  outweighed  even  the 
constitutionally  fundamental  right  to  free- 
dom of  religion."  This  case  would  suggest 
that  the  Constitution  does  have  a  substantial 
interest  in  protecting  the  life  of  the  as  yet 
unborn,  without  any  reference  to  their  status 
as  a  F>erson. 

D.  Developments  in  criminal  law 

The  criminal  law  has  historically  afforded 
the  unborn  child  a  substantial  amount  of 
protection.  Primarily,  the  common  law's  pro- 
tection of  the  unborn  child  by  criminal  sanc- 
tions took  the  form  of  punishing  abortion 
as  a  misdemeanor.""  According  to  the  com- 
mon law,  this  crime  could  only  be  committed 
after  the  child  had  quickened."  The  reason 
for  employing  the  quickening  distinction  as 
the  point  at  which  the  unborn  child  ac- 
quired protection  seems  to  have  been  the 
limited  development  of  medical  knowledge 
that  was  available  at  the  time  the  law  was 
being  established.'"  The  quickening  distinc- 
tion represented  a  vestige  of  the  old  Roman 
law  which  was  retained  to  some  extent  by 
the  common  law."^  The  point  of  quickening 
appears  to  have  provided  a  short-hand 
method  for  the  common  law  to  establish  the 
point  In  time  when  the  unborn  child  first 
came  to  life.*  Since  quickening  was  the 
point  at  which  the  mother  first  perceived 
movement,"''  it  was  used  to  represent  the  un- 
born child's  first  manifestations  of  having 
a  life  separate  and  distinct  from  that  of  the 
mother.*  Prior  to  the  point  of  quickening, 
the  unborn  child  was  not  considered  as  be- 
ing independently  alive. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  common  law 
employed  the  medical  knowledge  available 
to  it  in  an  effort  to  establish  not  simply  an 
arbitrary  point  at  which  to  attach  legal 
protections,  but  rather  to  establish  the  pre- 
cise point,  to  the  best  of  their  available 
knowledge,  at  which  life  begins.  This  analysis 
appears  to  be  addltonally  supported  by  the 
common  law  and  later  statutory  law  pro- 
visions that  the  execution  of  a  woman  sen- 
tenced to  death  had  to  be  postpKjned  if  she 
were  found  to  be  pregnant  and  quickened.'^ 
Pregnancy  alone,  without  quickening,  was 
insufficient  to  ■warrant  a  reprieve.  Such  a 
provision  seems  to  reflect  the  common  law 
belief  that  only  at  the  point  of  quickening 
was  there  a  second  life  present.'^  The  pres- 
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ence  of  life  seems  to  have  Injected  another 
person  Into  the  considerations  of  the  com- 
mon law,  and  that  Innocent  person  was  en- 
titled to  legal  protections. 

Use  of  quickening  as  a  basis  for  determin- 
ing when  the  unborn  child  achieves  life  no 
longer  has  any  medical  basis  due  to  the  de- 
velopment of  medical  knowledge  that  an  un- 
born child  Is  a  separate  and  Independent  life 
from  the  moment  of  conception.^  The  exist- 
ence of  independent  life  appears  to  have  been 
the  historical  touchstone  for  eliciting  legal 
protections  as  a  person.  Just  as  the  common 
law  employed  the  medical  knowledge  avail- 
able at  that  time  to  determine  when  the  un- 
born child  became  alive  and,  thus,  merited 
legal  protections  as  a  person,  so  it  would  be- 
hoove us  to  employ  our  available  medical 
knowledge  In  order  to  determine  when  life 
actually  begins,  and  thus  when  status  as  a 
"person"  should  attach  with  its  accompany- 
ing constitutional  protections. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  medical  knowl- 
edge to  which  reference  Is  here  being  made 
Is  not  merely  a  recent  development  In  medi- 
cine which  might  be  soon  superseded  by  new 
discoveries.™  This  medical  knowledge  Is  of 
rather  long  standing  and  can  still  claim  a 
consensus  among  members  of  the  medical 
profession  today. ••' 

Because  of  apparent  dissatisfaction  with 
the  common  law  formula  for  determining 
the  start  of  life  and  attaching  personal  pro- 
tection.'' the  several  states  began  in  1821  to 
enact  abortion  laws  to  attach  legal  protec- 
tions to  the  unborn  child  from  the  moment 
of  conception."'  At  present,  most  statutory 
enactments  make  abortion  criminal  at  any 
stage  of  pregnancy  while  a  number  of  these 
states  still  retain  the  quickening  distinction 
only  for  purposes  of  determining  the  severity 
of  the  pimishment.™ 

At  least  by  analogy  these  various  areas  of 
the  law  provide  support  for  the  view  that  the 
unborn  child  is  a  person  recognized  by  law. 
With  the  unborn  child  having  tort  rights," 
property  rights,"'  recognition  in  criminal 
law.™  and  a  right  to  life  so  paramount  as  to 
oiitwelgh  even  such  an  Important  right  as 
freedom  of  religion,'^  It  would  be  dlfBcult  to 
perceive  of  the  unborn  child  as  anything 
other  than  a  person  within  the  purview  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment.  Attaching  that 
status  at  the  moment  of  conception  would 
also  appear  to  be  supported  by  these  other 
areas  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  current  devel- 
opment of  medical  knowledge. 

E.  Intent  of  the  constitutional  framcrs 

Additional  support  for  attaching  status  as 
a  person  under  the  fourteenth  amendment 
can  be  found  in  the  argument  that  such  a 
result  would  be  consistent  with  the  intention 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  Although 
the  intention  of  the  framers  would  not  be 
dispositive  of  the  question  when  considering 
it  for  resolution  nearly  two  hundred  years 
later.  It  would  be  significant  to  note  at  least 
that  attaching  status  as  a  person  at  concep- 
tion would  probably  not  have  been  repugnant 
to  their  original  intentions. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  derived 
many  of  their  legal  concepts  from  the  com- 
mon law  of  England.  Much  of  the  body  of 
existing  law  in  the  United  States  today  de- 
rives from  the  earlier  English  common  law." 
Because  that  common  law  was  not  codified  in 
a  written  constitution,  It  had  to  be  derived 
from  the  case  law  and  precedent  of  the  com- 
mon law  courts.''-  The  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, many  of  whom  were  lawyers,"*" 
must  have  been  very  familiar  with  the  com- 
mon law  precedent,  and  therefore  must  have 
been  aware  of  the  protections  which  had  been 
afforded  the  unborn  child  as  a  person  by  the 
common  law  of  property,  without  regard  to 
any  stages  of  gestation.**  The  considerable 
interest  reflected  in  the  Constitution  with 
respect  to  the  protection  of  property  provides 
additional  support  for  the  premise  that  the 
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framers  were  well  aware  of  the  common  law 
precedents  deriving  from  cases  dealing  with 
property.  It  would  appear  fair  to  presume, 
therefore,  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion would  have  had  an  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  the  word  "person"  might  well  In- 
clude an  unborn  child  from  the  moment  of 
conception.  At  the  very  least,  such  a  conclu- 
sion would  not  seem  to  be  reugnant  to  their 
probable  intentions. 

U     THE    NATURE    OF   THE    RIGHT   TO    LIFE 

A.  The  unborn  child's  right 

Considering  the  unborn  child  as  a  per- 
son within  the  purview  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  qualifies  the  unborn  child  for 
the  due  process  protections  which  that 
amendment  provides  against  taking  the  life 
of  the  unborn  child  through  abortion.  Be- 
cause such  protection  does  not  constitute 
an  absolute  right  to  life  against  all  Induced 
abortion,'*  It  becomes  imperative  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  that  right  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  conflicting  inter- 
est which  will  be  constitutionally  required 
In  order  to  Infringe  upon  that  right. 

It  would  appear  from  the  Raleigh  case  that 
the  right  to  life  of  all  persons  protected  by 
the  fourteenth  amendment  is  a  constitu- 
tionally fundamental  right  on  a  par  with 
fimdamental  rights  enumerated  in  the  first 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. The  court  in  the  Raleigh  case  protected 
the  life  of  an  unborn  child  against  the 
clearly  fundamental  right  to  freedom  of 
religion.""'  It  would  appear  from  this  prefer- 
ence for  the  right  to  life  that  the  law  Im- 
plicitly recoe:ni?es  the  fundamental  nature 
of  that  right. 

Although  the  Constitution  Includes  no  ex- 
press reference  to  the  right  to  life,  that  right 
Is  well  established  as  a  basic  tenet  of  our 
social  compact  by  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, whicli  states,  "that  all  men  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights:  that  among  these  rights  [Isl 
life  .  .  ."■  In  addition,  all  of  the  constitu- 
tionally fjmdamental  rights  which  we  hold 
essential  to  individual  protection  today 
would  be  meaningless  without  the  Implicit 
existence  of  an  equally  fundamental  right 
to  life."-"^  It  would  prostitute  logic  to  conclude 
otherwise.  Thus,  it  must  be  said  that  a 
fundamental  right  to  life  Is  recognized  by 
the  constitution,  and  guaranteed  to  all  per- 
sons, including  the  unborn  child,  by  the 
fourteenth  amendment. 

B.  The  mother's  right 

Like  the  unborn  child  and  all  other  per- 
sons under  the  Constitution,  the  mother  of 
an  unborn  child  also  has  a  constitutional 
right  to  life  of  a  fundamental  character.  Her 
right  Is  determined  in  the  same  manner 
and  is  of  the  same  fundamental  nature  as 
the  right  to  life  of  the  unborn  child.  Such  a 
ccncluslon  is  apparent  from  the  generalized 
dlscu.sslon  of  the  origins  of  the  fundamental 
right  to  life  of  the  unborn  child. 

in.    THE    CONFI-ICT    OF    RIGHTS 

In  the  situation  where  a  pregnancy  en- 
dangers the  life  of  the  mother  and  an  abor- 
tion Is  thus  sought,  the  fundamental  rights 
to  life  of  both  the  mother  and  the  unborn 
child  are  placed  in  direct  conflict.  Under  the 
fourteenth  amendment  both  of  these  con- 
flicting rights  are  protected  only  by  the  re- 
quirements of  due  process."  Either  right 
may.  therefore,  be  infringed  where  due  proc- 
es.s  requirements  are  satisfied.""  Being  direct- 
ed to  the  state,  the  due  process  provision  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment  would  appear  to 
require  that  the  state  balance  the  competing 
fundamental  rights  of  the  mother  and  the 
child.  Failure  on  the  part  of  the  state  to 
act  will  necessarily  result  in  the  death  of  the 
mother,  and  thus  infringe  upon  her  right 
to  life.  Acting  to  allow  an  at)ortlon  pursuant 
to  the  application,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
necessarily  result  In  the  death  of  the  unborn 
child,  and  thus  infringe  upon  his  right  to 
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life.  Inaction  with  respect  to  the  application 
for  an  abortion,  as  well  as  action  to  permit 
an  abortion,  will  both  Involve  state  action 
which  deprives  a  person  of  a  fundamental 
constitutional  right. 

A.  The  mother's  due  process  protection 

In  making  the  necessary  balance  between 
these  conflicting  rights,  there  would  appear 
to  be  a  number  of  compelling  policy  con- 
siderations on  the  basis  of  which  due  process 
would  dictate  that  the  state  give  preference 
to  the  right  to  life  of  the  mother  by  acting 
to  grant  the  abortion  application. 

First,  there  appears  to  be  a  legitimate  in- 
terest  in  preferring  the  life  of  the  mother 
because  she  will  have  substantial  familial 
and  other  social  relationships  which  her 
untimely  death  would  severely  disrupt.  The 
unborn  child,  on  the  other  hand,  has  estab- 
lished no  social  Identity  which  would  cause 
societal  disruption  If  terminated  prior  to 
birth. 

Second,  the  mother's  life  should  be  pre- 
ferred because  to  prefer  the  life  of  the  un- 
born child  would  Jeopardize  the  life  of  the 
mother  on  merely  the  chance  that  the  un- 
born  child  would  be  born  and  survive.  In 
addition,  the  birth  of  a  child  which  is  often 
very  dependent  upon  the  mother  for  care" 
would  appear  to  be  a  self-defeating  result, 
particularly  In  light  of  the  resentment  of  the 
child  that  would  likely  be  felt  by  the  wid- 
owed father. 

Third,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  mother  and  her  unborn 
child,  preference  for  the  mother's  life  Is  sug- 
gested. In  that  relationship,  the  mother's  life 
appears  primary,  with  the  unborn  child  de- 
pending upon  and  drawing  its  continued  life 
from  the  mother.  Because  this  dependence  is 
not  reciprocated,  the  secondary  nature  of  the 
child's  life  Is  suggested. 

Fourth,  if  a  preference  were  given  to  the 
unborn  child  at  the  peril  of  the  mother's  life, 
the  mother  could  eflfectlvely  void  any  such 
preference  with  a  lesser  penalty  to  herself. 
Either  by  self-induced  abortion  or  by  obtain- 
ing a  criminal  abortion,  the  mother  could 
subvert  any  Intention  to  prefer  the  unborn 
child's  life.  Any  penalty  which  would  be  ad- 
ministered for  such  deflance  would  In  all 
cases  be  a  lesser  penalty  than  deatb,*>  the 
necessary  penalty  to  be  suflTered  If  the  mother 
were  to  acquiesce  in  the  preference  for  the 
unborn  child's  life.  Preference  of  the  unborn 
child's  life  Is  thus  made  completely  imprac- 
tical In  terms  of  enforcement.  Fifth,  analogy 
to  the  principles  of  the  self-defense  Justifica- 
tion for  homicide  provides  another  policy 
consideration  In  favor  of  preferring  the  life 
of  the  mother."  Since  the  existence  of  the 
unborn  child  Is.  in  a  very  real  sense,  similar 
to  an  aggressor,  threatening  deadly  force,  and 
from  whom  the  mother  cannot  retreat,"*  It 
would  appear  that  taking  the  life  of  the  child 
in  the  interest  of  self-preservation  of  the 
mother  is  presently  sanctioned  by  society. 
Finally,  in  part  because  of  the  preceding  rea- 
sons for  preferring  the  mother's  life,  a  pref- 
erence of  the  unborn  child's  life  will  tend  to 
drive  women,  in  pure  desperation,  outside  the 
law  to  obtain  criminal  abortions."  The  mor- 
tality rate  for  women  subjected  to  such  abor- 
tions is  substantially  higher  than  for  abor- 
tions legally  performed."*  On  the  basis  of  this 
rationale,  it  would  appear  that  there  Is  a 
strong  Inducement  not  to  prefer  the  \mborn 
child's  life  m  an  effort  to  avoid  driving 
women  to  risking  their  lives,  In  which  case 
the  life  of  both  the  mother  and  the  unborn 
child  might  be  sacrificed. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
would  guarantee  that  the  mother  be  granted 
an  abortion  upon  appropriate  application  In 
situations  where  the  pregnancy  Itself  en- 
dangers her  life.  As  such  a  guaranteed  right, 
where  the  pregnant  woman  Is  financially  un- 
able to  assume  the  expense  of  such  a  legal 
abortion,  that  expense  must  be  borne  by  the 
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state  m  order  for  It  to  adequately  protect  her 
right  to  life  as  defined  by  substantive  due 
process  considerations." 

B.  The  unliorn  child's  due  process 
protection 

While  due  process  dictates  that  an  abortion 
may  be  granted  where  the  pregnancy  en- 
dangers the  mother's  life,  thus  Infringing  on 
the  unborn  child's  right  to  life,  due  process 
also  operates  to  provide  certain  protections 
for  the  life  of  the  unborn  child.  Such  protec- 
tions would  appear  most  clearly  raised  where 
abortions  are  sought  to  be  allowed  without 
any  restriction.  By  providing  for  such  an  un- 
restricted right  to  an  abortion,  the  state 
would  In  effect  be  promoting  an  Interest  In 
allowing  any  woman  the  complete  discretion 
of  bearing  or  not  bearing  the  fruits  of  her 
sexual  activity.  The  state  could  only  accom- 
plish this  objective  by  placing  a  higher  value 
on  the  Interest  In  granting  unrestricted  abor- 
tions than  on  the  right  of  the  unborn  child 
to  life.  Substantive  due  process  would  appear 
to  provide  protection  for  the  unborn  child 
from  just  such  unfetered  discretion.** 

The  court  In  Babbits  v.  McCann,"  recently 
held  that  Just  such  an  Interest  was  In  fact  a 
constitutionally  protected  right  that  super- 
seded the  unborn  child's  right  to  life.™ 
Eeasonlng  from  Griswold  v.  Connecticut "" 
and  from  an  extension  of  Griswold  made  by 
People  V.  Beloua,""  the  Babbitz  coiu't  held 
that  a  woman  has  a  fundamental  right  to 
an  abortion  for  any  reason  up  to  the  point 
of  quickening.""  According  to  the  Babbits 
court,  this  fundamental  right  is  to  be  af- 
forded a  pregnant  woman  whether  the  un- 
born child  Is  considered  as  mere  protoplasm 
or  as  a  human  being.'"*  The  Babbitz  court 
thus  permitted  the  interest  la  obtaining 
completely  discretionary  abortions  to  pre- 
ponderate over  the  right  to  life  of  the  unborn 
child.  It  would  appear  that  the  Babbitz 
court's  rationale  and  holding  are  overbroad 
and  underansdyzed.  The  infirmities  In  the 
court's  reasoning  are  demonstrable  In  three 
major  areas. 

First,  by  relying  on  Griswold  as  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  the  right  to  abortion  Is 
constructed,  the  court  seemingly  has  over- 
extended the  Griswold  decision.  In  its  most 
limited  scope,  Griswold  held  that  a  right  to 
use  contraceptives  exists  in  the  martial  re- 
lationship."* That  decision,  however,  has 
been  expanded  most  notably  by  three  con- 
curring Justices  In  Griswold,^^''  as  well  as  In 
subsequent  cases,'"^  to  suggest  a  fundamental 
right  to  marital  privacy  generally.  In  People 
V.  Belous  ""  the  court,  citing  Griswold  ex- 
panded the  concept  of  the  right  to  privacy 
even  further  by  determining  that  women 
have  a  fundamental  right  to  choose  whether 
to  bear  children."*  Such  a  holding  would 
seem  to  be  an  overextension  of  the  Griswold 
rationale  aiid  of  the  other  cases  dealing  with 
a  right  to  privacy  in  matters  related  to  mar- 
riage, family,  and  sex.""  The  court  In  Bab- 
bitz,  however,  resolved  that  Belous  had  not 
gone  too  far  and  followed  Its  analysis  of  the 
constitutional  rights  Involved. 

Such  an  analysis,  It  Is  submitted,  Is  un- 
acceptable, particularly  In  light  of  its  reliance 
upon  the  Griswold  decision.  Since  a  con- 
stitutionally protected  life  begins  at  con- 
ception, according  to  the  earlier  discussion,  a 
crucial  difference  is  made  apparent  between 
a  right  to  marital  privacy  that  allows  pre- 
vention of  life  through  contraception 
and  one  that  allows  termination  of  life 
through  abortion.  Belous,  and  therefore 
Babbitz,  seemingly  confused  prevention 
with  destruction.  At  least  one  writer 
advocating  such  an  extension  of  Griswold 
into  the  abortion  area  conceded  that  a  con- 
siderable expansion  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Griswold  case  is  needed  to  fit  that  case's 
analysis  into  the  abortion  mold.'"  The  im- 
portance of  such  an  expansion  Is  commonly 
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minimized,  however,  by  the  dubious  allega- 
tion that  conceptually  an  early  abortion  Is 
but  a  degree  removed  from  contraception, 
the  only  difference  being  that  abortion  oc- 
curs after  the  egg  and  sperm  have  already 
united."^'  One  may  readily  recognize,  how- 
ever, that  this  purportedly  minimal  differ- 
ence is  the  difference  between  life  and  no 
life,  between  being  and  not  being. 

Another  major  area  where  the  Babbitz  de- 
cision appears  faulty  in  its  reasoning,  lies  In 
the  case's  reliance  on  quickening  as  the  point 
at  which  the  fundamental  right  to  an  abor- 
tion ends  and  the  fundamental  right  to  life 
of  the  unborn  child  begins."^  The  Babbits 
court  thus  resorted  to  an  arbitrary  line  which 
is  devoid  of  basis  in  modern  medical  knowl- 
edge "*  and  Is  Inconsistent  with  an  estab- 
lished legal  trend  of  recognizing  rights  In  the 
unborn  child  at  all  times  during  its  develop- 
ment. To  thus  postpone  attaching  constitu- 
tional protections  until  some  point  after 
conception  In  order  to  allow  for  more 
discretionary  abortions  logically  suggests 
certain  very  anomalous  and  undesirable 
results.  It  would  appear  that  by  withholding 
status  as  a  "person,"  and  thus  due  process 
constitutional  protections  as  well,  until  some 
point  after  conception,  no  constitutional  pro- 
vision would  be  available  to  protect  the  un- 
born child  from  being  subjected  to  all  sorts 
of  tampering  and  experimentation.'"  Such 
experimentation  would  clearly  have  to  avoid 
any  Jeopardy  to  the  mother,  as  well  as  require 
her  consent.  However,  it  is  possible  that  the 
medical  profession  could  persuade  many 
pregnant  women  seeking  a  completely  dis- 
cretionary abortion  to  allow  such  experi- 
mentation "In  the  Interest  of  advancing 
medical  knowledge."  It  would  appear  that  in- 
digents and  less  educated  persons  might  be 
especially  susceptible  to  such  persuasions. 
The  unborn  child  would  have  no  protection 
against  such  activities  as  long  as  its  life  was 
duly  terminated  prior  to  the  point  In  time 
when  constitutional  protections  were  to  at- 
tach. 

The  final  area  In  which  the  Babbits  deci- 
sion lacked  sufficient  analysis  can  be  seen 
In  the  court's  failure  to  give  sufficient  cre- 
dence to  the  va'ue  of  the  right  to  life  held  by 
the  unborn  chad.  The  court  balanced  the 
unborn  child's  right  to  life  against  the  moth- 
er's Interest  In  obtaining  an  abortion  for  rea- 
sons other  than  preservation  of  her  life.  In 
resolving  nils  balance  In  favor  of  the  interest 
in  an  abortion,  the  court  rendered  the  right 
to  life  subordinate  to  another's  happiness, 
convenience,  and  desire  for  freedom  from 
otherwise  unavoidable  burdens.  Moreover,  the 
person  who  is  given  the  discretionary  capac- 
ity to  decide  the  fate  of  the  unborn  child 
is  not  a  neutral  agent,  as  due  process  stand- 
ards would  seem  to  prefer,  but  rather  is  the 
one  who  desires  to  avoid  the  burdens  of  preg- 
nancy. It  would  seem  to  be  an  anomaly  to 
prefer  an  extended  right  to  privacy  over  the 
right  to  life  Itself,  particularly  when  other 
cases  have  favored  the  right  to  life  over  the 
more  explicitly  enumerated  fundamental 
right  to  freedom  of  religion.""  In  the  context 
of  Individual  rights.  It  would  appear  that 
nothing  could  be  more  basic  than  life  Itself. 
Historically,  it  has  been  recognized  that  the 
right  to  human  Ufe  is  subordinate  to  no  les- 
ser claim  than  a  superior  right  to  llfe,'^'  and 
in  so  far  as  the  Babbitz  court  chose  to  Ignore 
this  fact  by  allowing  complete  discretion  in 
the  woman  to  be  aborted  up  to  a  given  cut- 
off point,  the  decision  would  appear  to  be 
constitutionally  Incorrect. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  therefore,  that 
the  unborn  child  will  be  required  by  due 
process  guarantees  to  the  mother,  to  sacrifice 
his  life  In  deference  to  the  superior  right  to 
life  of  the  mother.  Due  process,  however, 
would  in  turn  operate  to  protect  the  unborn 
child  from  being  indiscriminately  extermi- 
nated at  the  unfettered  discretion  of  his 
mother.  As  the  next  section  will  point  out, 
the  state  may  have  some  sufficient  Interests 
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between  these  two  extremes  which  may  be 
constitutionally    advanced    to    additionally 
abridge  the  unborn  child's  right  to  life. 
C.  Due  process — other  state  interests 

Many  of  the  new  reform  statutes  have 
included  justifications  such  as  rape,  incest, 
and  eugenic  considerations  for  infringing 
upon  the  unborn  child's  right  to  life.  When 
an  abortion  is  sought  on  any  of  these 
grounds,  it  would  appear  that  such  consider- 
ations place  the  vuiborn  child's  right  to  life 
in  conflict  with  certain  interests  of  the  state. 
In  light  of  the  fundamental  natiu-e  of  the 
unborn  child's  right  to  life,  however,  if  the 
state's  interests  are  to  prevail,  due  process 
would  require  that  those  Interests  satisfy 
the  standard  of  an  overwhelming  state 
interest.'"  Whether  or  not  the  state  has  an 
overwhelming  Interest  in  providing  rape, 
incest,  and  eugenic  Justiflcatlons  for  abor- 
tion can  oiUy  be  a  matter  of  surmise  at  the 
present  time,  since  the  question  has  not 
yet  been  decided  by  the  judiciary.  Some  dis- 
cussion of  these  various  state  interests  would 
appear  appropriate,  however,  in  an  effort  to 
determine  the  merit  of  using  them  to  justify 
abridging  a  constitutionally  fundamental 
right. 

l.Rape 

With  respect  to  aborting  pregnancies  re- 
sulting from  forcible  rape,  the  state  may 
6six)use  several  substantial  Interests.  First, 
unlike  the  situation  involving  merely  an 
involuntary  pregnancy  following  voluntary 
sexual  intercourse,  forcible  rape  involves 
both  involuntary  pregnancy  as  weU  as  in- 
voluntary sexual  intercourse.  It  can  be 
argued  that  the  pregnancy  Itself  Is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  crime  committed  against 
the  mother  in  as  much  as  she  continues  to 
be  victimized  by  another's  will  being  forced 
upon  her.  The  state  would  appear  to  have  a 
strong  Interest  in  removing  all  such  in- 
dicia of  victimization  as  expediently  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  second  substantial  state  Interest  re- 
lates to  the  fact  that  the  continued  preg- 
nancy may  very  well  precipitate  substantial 
psychic  Injury  to  the  mother.  Certainly  the 
trauma  of  the  initial  assault  could  have  a 
tremendous  impact  on  the  victim  and  her 
perceptioiis  of  herself  and  future  sexual  be- 
havior. The  continued  pregnancy  may  serve 
as  a  constant  reminder  of  the  original  trau- 
matic experience  and  could  cause  permanent 
psychological  Injury."*  The  state,  therefore, 
might  well  find  in  such  considerations  a  sub- 
stantial Interest  in  providing  for  abortions 
where  a  pregnancy  has  resulted  from  forcible 
rape. 

2.  Incest 

With  respect  to  aborting  pregnancies  re- 
sulting from  Incestuous  relationships,  the 
state  may  feel  a  substantial  compulsion  to 
make  abortions  available  to  the  pregnant 
woman.  An  Incestuous  pregnancy  typically 
Involves  a  relatively  young  woman.""  and 
such  an  experience  could  conceivably  inflict 
substantial  and  permanent  psychological  In- 
Jury  affecting  the  woman's  self -concept,  sub- 
seqvient  Interpersonal  relationships,  and  fu- 
ture sexual  behavior.'^'  Providing  for  an  abor- 
tion might  well  serve  to  minimize  this  po- 
tential injury. 

The  state  might  also  conclude  that  a  preg- 
nancy resulting  from  an  Incestuous  relation- 
ship might  have  a  substantial  adverse  effect 
on  the  unity  of  the  family  involved.  It  would 
appear  that  the  family  unity  could  be  dam- 
aged through  jealousies  and  distrust  spring- 
ing from  an  awareness  of  an  Incestuous  re- 
lationship. A  continued  pregnancy  resulting 
from  such  a  relationship  might  serve  as  a 
reminder  of  that  incident  and  as  a  continu- 
ing point  of  friction  within  the  family.  Addi- 
tionally, a  subsequent  birth  of  the  child 
which  was  parented  by  the  Incestuous  rela- 
tionship might  serve  to  disrupt  the  family 
unity  because  of  confusion  over  what  should 
be    the    appropriate    relationships    between 
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family  members.  Coupled  with  this  Is  the 
real  fjosslblUty  of  traumatic  identity  crises 
In  the  mind  of  the  child  of  the  incestuous 
relationship.  Viewing  the  unity  of  the  family 
as  a  basic  component  in  the  fabric  of  our 
society,  the  state  might  therefore  desire  to 
provide  abortions  for  incestuous  pregnancies 
in  an  effort  to  minimize  the  otherwise  sub- 
stantial impact  of  the  incident  on  family 
unity. 

Finally,  because  incestuous  relationships 
greatly  Increase  the  chance  that  recessive 
genes  can  combine  to  produce  offspring  with 
undesirable  recessive  traits.'^"  it  \vould  appear 
reasonable  for  the  state  to  seek  to  avoid  such 
births  in  order  to  minimize  the  chance  for 
a  defective  birth.  The  interest  In  avoiding 
incestuous  relationships  and  births  is  sup- 
ported by  the  precedent  of  societal  mores 
and  formal  law  for  centuries.  Providing  for 
abortions  In  such  circumstances  would  there- 
fore appear  to  be  consistent  with  that  prece- 
dent. 

3.  Eugenics 

With  respect  to  pregnancies  in  which  there 
is  a  substantial  probability  that  If  the  child 
is  born  It  will  be  seriously  handicapped  eith- 
er mentally  or  physically,  the  state  may  have 
a  substantial  Interest  In  facilitating  abor- 
tions. Such  a  substantial  probability  of  a  de- 
fective child  being  born  might  be  founded 
on  facts  relating  to  drugs  consumed  by  the 
mother  '*»  or  diseases  which  she  suffered  dur- 
ing the  pregnancy."*  The  state  might  feel  a 
compelling  Interest  in  sparing  its  citizens  the 
burden  and  heartache  of  raising  a  seriously 
deformed  child.  Coupled  with  this,  although 
certainly  of  less  importance  In  infrmglng 
upon  a  fundamental  right.  Is  the  possible 
state  Interest  In  avoiding  the  considerable 
expense  that  might  be  Incurred  for  special 
care  and  educational  facilities  for  such  chil- 
dren. 

It  should  be  noted  that  even  if  the  courts 
happen  to  be  favorably  disposed  to  these  In- 
terests of  the  state  and  their  overwhelming 
nature  with  respect  to  the  unborn  child's 
fundamental  right  to  life,  these  Interests  are 
those  of  the  state  and  may  not  be  asserted 
Independent  of  the  state.  A  state  may  or 
may  not  choose  to  adopt  these  justifications 
and  provide  for  abortions  consistent  with 
them,  as  It  wishes.  An  individual  will  not  be 
heard  to  complain  In  the  case  where  the  state 
chooses  not  to  provide  for  such  abortions,  be- 
cause he  will  have  no  standing  to  assert  the 
state's  interest  against  that  of  the  unborn 
child.*" 

IV.  STATE  statutes;    CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 

The  60  states  have  a  variety  of  abortion 
statutes  prescribing  the  conditions  under 
which  an  abortion  may  be  obtained.  The 
majority  of  the  states  still  have  abortion 
statutes  which  legalize  an  induced  abortion 
only  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother.'-'^  Sixteen 
States,  however,  have  reformed  their  similar 
abortion  statutes  to  provide  for  less  trln- 
gent  Justifications.'-  A  number  of  the  re- 
formed statutes  follow  the  Model  Penal 
Code  ^  and  allow  abortions  to  be  performed 
for  medical,'-*  psychiatric,'«>  eugenic,"'  and 
humanitarian  reasons.'^  Others  have  gone 
further  and  require  only  that  a  physician 
perform  the  abortion  and  that  it  be  per- 
formed within  some  prescribed  period  of 
gestation.'"  These  various  statutes  can  be 
grouped  Into  three  general  types,  from  which 
a  comparison  can  be  made  to  see  how  each 
comports  with  what  the  due  process  analysis 
above  would  require. 

The  first  type  of  statute,  which  is  generally 
termed  restrictive.  Is  composed  of  those  stat- 
utes which  allow  abortion  only  to  save  the 
life  of  the  mother.  The  present  Iowa  statute 
Is  restrictive  in  this  sense. '=>♦  These  statutes 
give  cognizance  to  the  countervailing  In- 
terests in  the  life  of  the  mother  and  the  un- 
born child  when  those  two  rights  are  brought 
Into   direct   conflict.   This   type   of   abortion 
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statute,  therefore,  seems  to  meet  the  due 
process  requirements  of  the  Constitution. 

The  second  tyiie  of  statute,  referred  to 
here  as  the  reform  type,  follows  the  Model 
Penal  Code  proposal.  This  type  is  distin- 
guished from  the  restrictive  type  In  that  it 
extends  the  grounds  for  an  abortion  beyond 
the  Interest  in  saving  the  mother's  Ufe  to 
circumstances  involving  rape,  incest,  and 
eugenic  justifications.  To  the  extent  that 
the  reform  statutes  provide  for  abortions  to 
save  the  life  of  the  mother,  they  satisfy 
what  due  process  would  require.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  these  reform  statutes  provide  for 
abortions  in  situations  involving  rape,  Incest, 
and  eugenic  justifications,  they  satisfy  what 
due  process  would  appear  to  permit.  In  the 
event,  however,  that  the  judiciary  would  fall 
to  find  the  requisite  overwhelming  state  in- 
terest in  avoiding  rape,  incest,  or  deformed 
births,  these  reform  statutes  would  fall  to 
P81SS  muster  under  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment due  process  clause. 

The  third  type  of  abortion  statute  is  the 
unreatrlctive  type.  This  type  differs  from  the 
reform  type  and  the  restrictive  type  in  that 
no  substantial  juslllications  are  required  to 
obtain  an  abortion  other  than  a  time  limita- 
tion. These  statutes  do  not  seem  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  due  process  because  they  af- 
ford a  woman  complete  discretion  to  termi- 
nate the  untKDrn  child's  right  to  life  for 
whatever  reasons  she  might  choose.  Such  a 
liberal  provision  would  appear  to  be  exceed- 
ingly overbroad,  and  the  unborn  child  ap- 
pears to  be  protected  from  such  potentially 
arbitrary  Infringement  upon  his  fundamen- 
tal right  to  life  by  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  due  process 
clause,  therefore,  all  of  the  various  statutes 
would  appear  to  satisfy  the  due  process  re- 
quirement that  the  mother's  life  be  preferred 
to  that  of  the  unborn  child  when  the  two 
are  In  confilct.  The  reform  statutes  would 
appear  to  be  within  the  scope  of  permissible 
legislation  to  the  extent  that  the  various 
state  Interests  in  allowing  abortions  are  found 
to  be  overwhelming.  The  unrestrictive  stat- 
utes, however,  would  appear  to  go  beyond 
the  outer  constitutional  limits,  as  defined  by 
the  due  process  clause,  to  the  extent  that 
they  allow  completely  discretionary  abor- 
tions with  only  a  time  limitation. 

V.  CONCLUSION 

The  increasing  demand  for  legally  Induced 
abortions  can  be  expected  to  continue  to 
prompt  considerable  controversy  over  the  ef- 
ficacy of  liberalizing  state  abortion  laws. 
Such  liberalization,  where  accomplished,  will 
have  a  substantial  Impact  on  tl^e  rights  of 
both  the  mother  and  the  unborn  child. 
Where  those  respective  rights  come  Into  con- 
filct, it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Consti- 
tution makes  adequate  provision  for  weigh- 
ing the  rights  Involved  and  arriving  at  a 
resolution  of  any  such  conflict.  It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  the  nature  of  the  consti- 
tutional rights  involved  dictates  that  state 
abortion  statutes  embody  certain  minimum 
due  process  requirements,  as  well  as  certain 
due  process  limitations,  in  their  efforts  to 
liberalize  their  abortion  statutes.  Where  a 
state  statute  either  falls  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum requirements,  or  exceeds  the  permis- 
sible limitations,  that  statute  will  be  subject 
to  challenge  as  a  violation  of  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Abortion  is  defined  medically  as  the  ex- 
pulsion of  nonviable  fetus.  A  nonviable  fetus 
is  one  not  yet  developed  suflBclently  to  exist 
independent  of  the  mother.  Abortions  are 
either  spontaneous  or  Induced.  Spontaneous 
abortions  are  those  produced  by  natural 
causes.  Induced  abortions  are  all  abortions 
other  than  spontaneous  abortions,  and  are 
either  criminal  or  therapeutic  depending  on 
whether  the  abortion  falls  within  the  excep- 
tions stated  or  Implied  in  the  provisions  of 
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criminal  laws  condemning  abortion.  See 
Trout,  Therapeutic  Abortion  Laws  Need 
Therapy,  37   Temp.  L.Q,  172,  173-74  (1964). 

'  One  estimate  has  Indicated  that  one  out 
of  every  five  pregnancies  ends  In  Induced 
abortion.  See  Comment,  The  Legal  Status  of 
Therapeutic  Abortion,  27  U.  Pitt.  L.  Rev.  669, 
677  (1966).  The  Statistics  Committee  com- 
missioned by  the  1955  Planned  Parenthood 
Conference  on  Abortion  has  given  what  Is 
possibly  the  most  Inconclusive  approximation 
on  the  incidence  of  induced  abortion.  The 
Committee  indicated  that  the  frequency  of 
Induced  abortion  in  the  United  States  could 
be  as  low  as  200,000  and  as  high  as  1,200,000 
a  year.  See  D.  Callahan,  Abobtion:  Law, 
Choice,  and  Moralitt  133  (1970). 

"See  H.  Pilpel  &  K.  Nohwick,  When 
Should  Abortion  Be  Legal?  3  (Public  Affairs 
Pamphlet  No.  429,  1969) . 

*  Id.  at  2. 

'  See  Kutner,  Due  Process  of  Abortion.  53 
Minn.  L.  Rev.  1,  17  (1968). 

'See  Lucas,  Federal  Constitutional  Limi- 
tations on  the  Enforcement  and  Administra- 
tion of  State  Abortion  Statutes,  46  N.C.L. 
Rev.  730,  737  (1968). 

^  See  Note,  The  Law  and  the  Unborn  Child: 
The  Legal  and  Logical  Inconsistencies,  46 
Notre  Dame  Law.  349,  349  n.3  (1971). 

-  For  example.  In  the  year  following  the 
enactment  of  its  new  abortion  law,  California 
experienced  approximately  4800  legal  abor- 
tions. D.  Callahan,  supra  note  2,  at  140.  Un- 
der Its  old  law,  only  600  legal  abortions  were 
performed  per  year.  Id.  Likewise,  Colorado 
reported  407  legal  abortions  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  its  new  law  compared 
with  51  the  previous  year.  Id.  at  141. 

"  It  must  be  noted  that  any  discussion 
dealing  with  the  topic  of  abortion  necessarily 
luvoives  semantic  problems  with  regard  to 
the  status  of  the  unborn  child.  In  order  to 
avoid  these  problems,  this  Note  shall  use  the 
phrase  "unborn  child"  to  describe  all  stages 
of  gestation  from  conception  to  birth  and  no 
reference  will  be  made  to  such  terms  as 
quickening  or  viability  except  for  use  in  their 
technical  sense.  Admittedly,  terms  such  as 
"embryo"  or  "fetus"  are  more  precise  than 
unborn  child;  however,  semantlcally  they  are 
awkward  in  that  they  refer  to  specific  stages 
of  gestation,  as  suggested  by  the  technical 
meanings  of  the  more  precise  fetal  terms. 
Quickening  refers  to  the  first  motion  of  the 
fetus  in  the  womb  felt  by  the  mother,  oc- 
curring usually  about  the  middle  of  the  term 
of  pregnancy.  See  State  v.  Patterson,  105 
Kan.  9,  10,  181  P.  609,  610  (1919).  Viability 
Is  applied  to  a  newly-born  Infant,  and  espe- 
cially to  one  prematurely  born  which  is  not 
only  born  alive,  but  in  such  a  state  of  organic 
development  as  to  make  possible  the  con- 
tinuance of  Its  life.  Black's  Law  Dictionary 
1737  (4th  ed.  1968).  An  embryo  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  conception  up  to  the  third  month  of 
pregnancy.  New  Gould  Medical  Dictionaey 
334  (Blaklston's  ed.  1951).  A  fetvis  is  the  un- 
born offspring  In  the  latter  stages  of  develop- 
me;it  from  the  end  of  the  third  month  until 
birth.  New  Gould  Medical  Dictionary  376 
(Blaklston's  ed.  1951). 

'"  Since  the  passage  of  the  new  unrestricted 
abortion  law  in  New  York,  New  York  City  has 
experienced  at  least  27  live  births  from  abor- 
tion attempts.  Tiede,  Failure  Complicates  the 
Problem,  Jacksonville  Journal,  February  5, 
1971,  at  18,  col.  5.  Of  these  27  live  births,  one 
has  permanently  survived  his  abrupt  debut 
into  the  world  and  has  since  been  placed  out 
for  adoption.  Because  of  the  embarrassment 
and  nuisance  Involved,  one  doctor  has  stated 
his  belief  that  some  live  births  resulting 
from  abortions  are  Just  left  to  expire  and 
that  nothing  Is  done  to  save  most  of  them. 
Id.  at  col.  6.  This  experience  with  the  un- 
restrictive law  Is  a  cogent  example  of  the 
Incongruity  possible  when  the  unborn  child's 
right  to  life  is  totally  disregarded  as  an  ac- 
countable factor  In  the  decision  of  whether 
or  not  to  abort. 


January  20,  1972 

"Interview  with  Dr.  Rudolph  P.  Oalask, 
Dep't  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  Univer- 
sity Hospitals,  In  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  March  4, 
1971. 

"  U.S.  Const,  amend.  XIV,  i  1. 

"Levy  V.  Louisiana,  391  U.S.  68,  70  (1968). 

We  start  from  the  premise  that  Illegitimate 
children  are  not  "nonpersons."  They  are  hu- 
mans, live  and  have  their  being.  They  are 
clearly  "persons"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Id. 

'•  W.  Prossbr,  Handbook  of  the  Law  of 
Torts  354  (3d  ed.  1964)  [hereinafter  cited  as 
Prosser]  . 

See  Dietrich  v.  Northampton,  138  Mass. 
14.  17  (1884). 

See  Note,  The  Unborn  Child:  Consistency 
in  the  Law?.  2  Suffolk  U.L.  Rev.  228,  229, 
236   (1968). 

'■  65  F.  Supp.  138  (DJ3.C.  1946) . 

■  See  Louisell,  Abortion,  the  Practice  of 
Medicine  and  the  Due  Process  of  Law,  16 
U.CIi.A.L.  Rev.  233,  241    (1969). 

"See,  e.g..  Bennett  v.  Hymers,  101  N.H. 
483,  485,  147  A.2d  108,  109  (1958);  Smith  V. 
Brennan,  31  N.J.  353,  363-64,  157  A.2d  497, 
502  (1960);  Slnkler  v.  Kneale,  401  Pa.  267, 
272-73,   164  A.2d  93,  96    (1960). 

-  •  See  e.g..  Worgan  v.  Greggo  &  Ferrara,  Inc., 
50  Del.  258.  260,  128  A.2d  557,  558  (1956); 
Keyes  v.  Construction  Serv.,  Inc.,  340  Mass. 
633.  637,  165  N.E.2d  912,  915  (1960);  Seattle- 
First  Natl  Bank  v.  Rankin,  69  Wash.  2d  288, 
291.  367  P.2d  835,  838  (1962). 

-'  See,  e.g.,  Hornbuckle  v.  Plantation  Pipe 
Line  Co..  212  Oa.  604,  604-05,  93  S.E.2d  727, 
728  (1956);  Kelly  v.  Gregory,  282  App.  Dlv. 
542,  545,  125  N.Y.S.2d  696,  698  (1953);  Von 
Elbe  v.  Studebaker-Packard  Corp.,  15  Pa. 
D.  &  C.2d  635,  642  (C.P.  Allegheny  County 
1957). 

-See,  e.g..  Daley  v.  Meier,  33  ni.  App.  2d 
218,  223-24,  178  N.E.2d  691,  694  (1961); 
Torlgan  v.  Watertown  News  Co.,  352  Mass. 
446,  448,  225  N.E.2d  926,  927  (1967);  Puhl  v. 
Milwaukee  Auto.  Ins.  Co.,  8  Wis.  2d  343,  355- 
58,  99  N.W.2d  163,  170-71  (1959). 

-See  authorities  cited  note  19  supra. 

='401  Pa.  267,  164  A.2d  93  (1960). 

=^Id.  at  273,  164  A.2d  at  96. 

^Id. 

^282  App.  Div.  642,  126  N.Y.S.2d  696 
(1953). 

"/d.  at  543,  126  N.Y.S.2d  at  697. 

-■•See  Note,  supra  note  7,  at  358. 

"'  See,  e.g.,  Steggall  v.  Morris,  363  Mo.  1224, 
1233,  258  S.W.2d  577,  681  (1963);  Hall  v. 
Murphy,  236  S.C.  267,  263,  113  S.E.2d  790, 
793  (1960);  Shousha  v.  Matthews  Drlvurself 
Serv.,  Inc.,  210  Tenn.  384,  396,  358  S.W.2d 
471,  476  (1962). 

™  See,  e.g.,  Gorke  v.  LeUletc,  J3  Conn.  Supp. 
256,  262,  181  A.2d  448,  461  (1962);  Verkennes 
V.  Comlea,  229  Minn.  365,  366,  370-71,  38 
N.W.2d  838-39,  841  (1949);  Stldam  v.  Ash- 
more,  109  Ohio  App.  431,  436,  167  N.E.2d  106. 
108  (1959). 

"  See,  e.g.,  Gorke  v.  LeClerc,  23  Conn.  Supp. 
256.  262,  181  A.2d  448.  451  (1962);  Verkennes 
v.  Comlea,  229  AUnn.  366,  371,  38  N.W.2d 
838,  841  (1949) ;  Stidam  v.  Ashmore,  109  Ohio 
App.  431,  433-34,  167  N.E.2d  106,  107-08 
(1959) .  But  see  Porter  v.  Lasslter,  91  Ga.  App. 
712,  715,  87  S.E.2d  100,  102   (1966). 

"^352  Mass.  446,  225  N.E.2d  926  (1967). 

"'/d.  at  447,  225  N.E.2d  at  926. 

•■•  Id.  at  449,  225  N  j:.2d  at  927. 

^Id. 

■'  Prosser  365. 

'  In  Re  Holthausen'B  Will,  176  Misc.  1022, 
1024,  26  N.Y.S.2d  140,  143  (Sur.  Ct.  1941)  :  "It 
has  been  the  uniform  and  unvarying  decision 
of  all  common  law  courts  In  respect  of  estate 
matters  for  at  least  the  past  two  hundred 
years  that  a  child  en  ventre  sa  mere  Is  'bom' 
and  'alive  for  all  purposes  for  his  benefit."  Id. 

'» See  Doe  v.  Clark,  126  Eng.  Rep.  617,  618 
(C.P.  1795). 

'"26  Eng.  Rep.  472  (Oh.  1740). 
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"  Id.  at  473. 

"  Id.  at  474. 

*^|  See  Thellusson  v.  Woodford,  31  Eng.  Rep. 
117,  124  (Ch.  1798). 

'•  See,  e.g.,  Barnett  v.  Plnkston,  238  Ala. 
327,  191  So.  371  (1939);  Cowles  v.  Cowles,  56 
Coim.  240,  13  A.  414  (1887);  McClaln  v. 
Howald,  120  Mich.  274,  79  N.W.  182  (1899). 
See  also  Louisell,  supra  note  18,  at  235. 

"Black's  Law  Dictionary  619  (4th  ed. 
1968).  The  definition  there  given  makes  no 
reference  to  stages  of  gestation  to  suggest 
their  relevance  to  the  concept. 

'"See,  e.g..  Shone  v.  Bellmore,  76  Fla.  616, 
521-22,  78  So.  605,  607  (1918);  Medlock  v. 
Brown,  163  Ga.  520,  623,  136  S.E.  651,  563 
(1929);  Hall  V.  Hancock,  32  Mass.  (16  Pick.) 
255,257-58  (1834). 

•'  See,  e.g..  Barnett  v.  Plnkston,  238  Ala.  327, 
331,  191  So.  371.  374.  (1939);  Crisfield  V. 
Storr,  36  Md.  129.  146-46  (1872);  Aubuchon 
V.  Bender,  44  Mo.  660,  668  (1869) . 

"See  Biggs  v.  McCarty,  86  Ind.  362  (1862). 

••61  R.L  169.  200  A.  467  (1938). 

^  Id.  at  176.  200  A.  at  476. 

"  Deal  v.  Sexton,  144  N.C.  168,  160,  66  S.E. 
691,  692  (1907). 

'■'  See  authority  cited  note  38  supra. 

"U.S.  Const,  amend.  XTV,  §  1:  "INJor  shall 
any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law.  .  .  ." 

"See  authorities  cited  notes  44-51  supra 

-Cal.  App.  2d  122,  100  P.2d  806  (1940). 

^  Id.  at  127, 100  P.2d  at  809. 

-'See  Hoener  v.  Bertlnato.  67  N.J.  Super. 
517,  522,  171  A.2d  140,  143  (1961). 

<»  Hoener  v.  Bertlnato,  67  N.J.  Supp.  617, 
521.  525,  171  A.2d  140,  142,  146  (Juv.  Ct.  1961) . 

"/d.  at  621,  524,  171  A.2d  at  142,  144. 

«>  42  N.J.  421,  201  A.2d  637,  cert,  denied, 
377  U.S.  986  (1964). 

<"  Id.  at  423,  201  A.2d  at  638. 

'"See  Louisell,  supra  note  18.  at  239. 

•"See,  e.g..  Smith  v.  Gaffard,  31  Ala.  46.  51 
(1857);  Abrams  v.  Poshee.  3  Iowa  273,  279 
(1866);  Smith  v.  State.  33  Me.  48,  65  (1851). 

»*  See  Note,  supra  note  16,  at  229. 

»  See  1  T.  Beck  &  J.  Beck.  Medical  Juris- 
PRUDENCS  204-05  (10th  ed.  1860). 

««  Evans  V.  People,  49  N.Y.  86,  90  ( 1872) . 

"Black's  Law  Dictionaey  1415  (4th  ed. 
1968). 

<»See  Evans  v.  People,  49  N.Y.  86.  90  (1872). 

»  See  Louisell.  supra  note  18.  at  240. 

'»/d. 

'I  See  note  114,  infra. 

""[Qlulckening,  therefore.  Instead  of 
marking  the  period  at  which  the  future  In- 
dividual becomes  endued  with  humanity  or 
vitality,  or  elevated  to  distinct  personal  Iden- 
tity, is  but  the  sign  of  a  certain  advance  in 
the  development  and  aggrandizement  of  the 
growing  body  to  a  certain  pitch,  and  of  Its 
now  possessing  a  greater  degree  of  force;  and 
hence  It  has  been  contended  that  there  is 
no  ground  for  the  great  distinction  In  crimi- 
nal punishment,  whether  or  not  the  child 
has  quickened."  1.  J.  Chitty,  Medical  Juris- 
prudent 402  (1834). 

•''  See  Archlbold,  The  Law  as  a  Schizo- 
phrenic, 23  RES  Ipsa  Loq.  12.  13  (1970); 
Noonan,  The  Constitutionality  of  the  Regu- 
lation of  Abortion,  21  Hast.  L.J.  51,  64-65 
(1969). 

'■•  See  Note,  supra  note  7,  at  363-64. 

"See  Quay,  Justifiable  Abortion — Medical 
and  Legal  Foundations.  49  Geo.  L.J.  396,  435 
(1961). 

'"  See  Note,  supra  note  16.  at  231. 

"  See  authorities  and  discussion  In  notes 
15-36  supra  and  accompanying  text. 

'■*  See  authorities  and  discussion  in  notes 
38-51  supra  and  accompanying  text. 

»See  authorities  and  discussion  in  notes 
62-76  supra  and  accompanying  text. 

""See  authority  cited  note  61  supra  and 
aooorapanylng  text. 

■*'"lTJhe  meaning  of  the  constitution 
[can]  not  be  adequately  understood  by  any- 
one who  did  not  take  Into  account  the  sltua- 
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tlon  of  the  colonies  before  the  separation 
from  England  and  the  rulee  of  common  law, 
as  well  as  the  general  conceptions  of  law  and 
justice  Inherited  by  English  colonists  from 
their  English  forefathers."  A.  Dicey,  Thb  Law 
OF  THE  Constitution  16  (1886). 

^■-  See  id.  at  6-14. 

"  See  T.  CooLEY,  Constitutional  History 
of  THE  United  States  10  (1889). 

'>'  See  authority  and  discussion  In  notes  38- 
43  supra  and  accompanying  text. 

■^  See  Note,  In  Defense  of  the  Right  to 
Live:  The  Constitutionality  of  Therapeutic 
Abortion,  1  Ga.  L.  Rev.  693,  698-99  (1967). 

"'Raleigh  Fltkln-Paul  Morgan  Mem.  Hoep. 
v.  Anderson,  42  N.J.  421,  423,  201,  A.2d  637, 
538.  cert,  denied.  377  U.S.  986  (1964). 

*=  Jefferson,  The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence of  the  American  States  (1776). 

"^  See  Note,  supra  note  85,  at  698. 

'-» U.S.  Const,  amend  XIV,  i  1. 

0°  When  a  fundamental  right  such  as  the 
right  to  life  Is  Involved,  It  may  be  Infringed 
by  the  state  only  upon  a  showing  of  a  com- 
pelling state  Interest.  See,  e.g.,  Grlswold  v. 
Connecticut.  381  U.S.  479.  602  (1965)  (White, 
J.,  concurring);  Bates  v.  City  of  Little  Rock, 
361  U.S.  516,  524  (1960);  King  v.  Saddleback 
Junior  College  Dist.,  318  F.  Supp.  89,  91  (CD. 
Gal.  1970) .  See  also  Emerson.  Nine  Justices  in 
Search  of  a  Doctrine,  64  Mich.  L.  Rev.  219, 
224-25. 

"'  See  text  accompanying  note  23  supra. 

"-'For  example,  even  under  the  feticide 
statutes  which  make  kUllng  a  separate  of- 
fense, the  offense  Is  usually  only  manslaugh- 
ter. See,  e.g..  Ark.  Stat.  Ann.  §  41-2223 
(1964);  Mich.  Stat.  Ann.  §750.322  (1968); 
N.D.  Cent.  Code  Ann.  i  12-25-03  (1960). 

"  Historically,  our  society  has  recognized 
that  a  person  has  a  right  to  use  force  to  pro- 
tect himself  In  certain  circumstances.  See  J. 
Stephen,  Digest  of  the  Criminal  Law  139 
(1878). 

'*'  Generally,  the  use  of  force  by  a  person  is 
justifiable  If  necessary  to  protect  himself 
against  death  or  serious  bodily  harm  unless 
the  actor  knows  he  can  retreat  In  complete 
safety.  Model  Penal  Code  i  3.04(2)  (b)  (Tent. 
Draft  No.  5,  1956). 

"^  See  D.  Callahan,  supra  note  2.  at  129. 

»"  See  Nlswander.  Medical  Abortion  Prac- 
tices in  the  United  States,  W.  Res.  L.  Rev.  403. 
403-04,422  (1965). 

»'  See  Harper  v.  Virginia  State  Bd.  of  Elec- 
tions, 383  U.S.  663.  668  (1966);  Douglas  v. 
California,  372  U.S.  353,  357-58  (1963) . 

*'See  Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins,  118  U.S.  356, 
370  (1886).  "(TJhe  very  idea  that  one  man 
may  be  compelled  to  hold  his  life  ...  at  the 
mere  will  of  another,  seems  to  be  Intolerable 
In  any  country  where  freedom  prevails  .  .  ." 
Id. 

»310  F.  Supp.  293   (EX).  Wis.  1970). 

"» Id.  at  302.  Contra,  Rosen  v.  Louisiana 
State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners.  318  F. 
Supp.  1217,  1230-31   (EX).  La.  1970). 

"»381  U.S.  479  (1965). 

'"•'71  Cal.  2d  954,  458  P.  2d  194.  80  Cal. 
Rptr.  354  (1969). 

'""Babbltz  V.  McCanu.  310  F.  Supp.  293. 
302  (E.D.  Wis.  1970). 

■'/rf.  at301. 

»<*381  U.S.  479.  485  (1965).  See  also  Dixon, 
The  Gris-wold  Penumbra:  Constitutional 
Charter  For  An  Expanded  Law  of  Privacy?,  64 
Mich.  L.  Rev.  197,  198  (1965);  Kauper, 
Penumbras,  Peripheries,  Emanations,  Things 
Fundamental  and  Things  Forgotten:  The 
Griswold  Case,  64  Mich.  L.  Rev.  235  (1965). 

""381  U.S.  479,  486  (1965). 

"  See,  e.g.,  Cotner  v.  Henry.  394  F.  2d  873. 
875  (7th  Cir.  1968);  Lewis  v.  Stark,  312  P. 
Supp.  197,  206  (NX).  Cal.  1970);  People  v. 
Belous,  71  Cal.  2d  964,  963.  468  P.  2d  194, 
199,  80  Cal.  Rptr.  354,  359  (1969). 

««71  Cal.  2d  954.  458  P.  2d  194,  80  Cal. 
Rptr.  354  (1969). 

><>•  Id.  at  963.  458  P.2d  at  199.  80  Cal.  Rptr. 
at  369. 
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no  Sec,  e.g..  Loving  v.  Virginia,  388  U.S. 
1,  12  (1967);  Crlswold  v.  Connecticut,  381 
U.S.  479,  485.  486  (1965);  Skinner  v.  Okla- 
homa, 316  VS.   535,   536,   541    (1942). 

'"  See  Note,  Abortion  Reform:  History,  Sta- 
tus, and  Prognosis,  21  Case  W.  Res.  L.  Rev. 
521,545  (1970). 

"-  Id. 

i"Babbitz  V.  McCann,  310  P.  Supp.  293, 
302  (ED.  Wis.  1970). 

"'Modern  science  regards  the  unborn 
child  as  a  human  being  from  the  moment 
that  the  male  spermatazoa  fertilizes  the  fe- 
male ovum  to  form  the  zygote.  See  Comment, 
Therapeutic  Abortion — The  Psychiatric  In- 
dication— A  Double-Edged  Sword?,  72  Dick. 
L.  Rev.  270,  282  (1968).  The  conceptus  Is 
qualitatively  distinct  from  the  elements, 
spermatazoa  and  ovum,  which  meet  to  form 
It.  The  newly  conceived  being  possesses  what 
la  not  possessed  by  these  individual  compo- 
nents: the  genetic  code,  the  transmitter  of 
.411  those  potentials  which  make  men  hu- 
man. See  Loulsell,  supra  note  18,  at  247  n.71. 

115  One  Important  reservation  should  be 
noted  at  this  point.  Although  the  constitu- 
tion would  not  appear  to  be  available  to  pro- 
tect the  unborn  child  from  such  abuses,  this 
fact  alone  would  not  preclude  the  various 
state  legislatures  from  prohibiting  such  ac- 
tivities by  statute.  In  light  of  the  repugnancy 
of  such  practices,  such  a  legislative  response 
would  seem  very  likely. 

"•See  Raleigh  Pltkin-Paul  Morgan  Me- 
morial Hoep.  v.  Anderson,  42  N.J.  421,  423, 
201  A.2d  537,  538  cert,  denied,  377  U.S.  985 
(1964);  Hoener  v.  Bertlnato.  67  N.J.  Super. 
517,  521,  171  A.2d  140.  144  (1961). 

"'  See  Loulsell,  supra  note  18,  at  247-48. 

»w  See  authority  cited  note  90  supra. 

"» See  L.  Lader.  Abortion  36  (1966) ;  Lucas, 
supra  note  6,  at  741. 

""  See  Leavy  i  Kummer,  Abortion  and  the 
Population  Crisis;  Therapeutic  Abortion  and 
the  Law;  Some  New  Approaches,  27  Ohio  St. 
L.J.  647,  665  (1966). 

^  See  Incest,  7  Int'l  Encyc.  Soc.  Sci.  116, 
117  (1968). 

1"  The  controversy  over  the  thalidomide 
babies  seems  to  be  a  case  In  point.  See 
Kutner,  supra  note  5,  at  8. 

■ss  Ordinarily,  one  may  not  claim  standing 
to  vindicate  the  constitutional  rights  of  some 
third  party.  See.  e.g..  Barrows  v.  Jackson,  346 
U.S.  249,  255  (1953);  TUeston  v.  Ullman,  318 
U.S.  44,  46  (1943);  Ashwander  v.  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  297  U.S.  288,  347  (1935) 
(concurring  opinion) . 

■-•See  Brown,  Recent  Statutes  and  the 
Crime  of  Abortion,  16  Loy.  L.  Rev.  275,  275- 
76  (1970):  Iowa  Code  i  701.1  (1971). 

'-■'  See  Note,  supra  note  7.  at  349  n.3. 

•--  Model  Penal  Code  §  230.3  (Proposed  Of- 
ficial Draft,  1962) . 

'-■»  The  medical  justification  for  a  legal  abor- 
tion is  the  saving  or  protection  of  the  life  of 
a  pregnant  woman.  See  Trout,  supra  note  1, 
at  186.  In  the  past,  many  diseases  qualified 
as  such  a  justification.  See  Quay,  supra,  note 
75,  at  185-200.  However,  many  of  these  physi- 
cal ailments  are  no  longer  Justifiable  as  legal 
abortion  jusificatlons  because  of  medical 
progress.  See  Trout,  supra  note  1,  at  180.  Since 
at  present  pregnancy  Is  seldom  a  serious 
threat  to  the  life  of  the  mother,  any  of  the 
medical  Justifications  for  a  legal  abortion  are 
liberally  Interpreted  to  Include  Indications 
that  fall  far  short  of  a  necessity  to  prevent 
imminent  danger  to  the  life  of  the  mother. 
Id.  at  179.  Therefore,  event  though  medical 
Justifications  have  decreased  in  number,  pre- 
cision is  lacking  because  of  the  liberal  Inter- 
pretation placed  on  these  JustlficatlonB. 

i*>  Psychiatric  Justification  for  a  legal  abor- 
tion Is  the  most  ambiguous  of  all  the  justi- 
fications forwarded  in  the  reform  statutes. 
Psychiatrists  cannot  agree,  even  among 
themselves,  as  to  what  constitutes  a  valid 
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psychiatric  Justification.  See  Nlswander, 
supra  note  96  at  414.  Several  factors  such  as 
deception  of  the  psychiatrist  by  the  patient 
and  deception  of  the  patient  by  subconscious 
conviction  render  diagnoses  uncertain.  See 
Brown,  supra  note  126,  at  282.  It  is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  In  one  study  completed  In 
Sweden,  those  women  who  had  threatened 
suicide  when  refused  an  abortion  unani- 
mously failed  to  carry  out  the  threat.  Id. 

'"  The  eugenic  Justification  switches  the 
emphasis  from  the  mother  to  the  unborn 
child.  It  Is  assumed  that  life  with  deformities 
is  worse  than  no  life  at  all.  At  best,  such  an 
assumption  Is  on  precarious  footing.  Even 
taking  such  an  assumption  as  true,  the  pre- 
diction of  deformity  cannot  as  yet  be  certain. 
See  Brown,  supra  note  126,  at  283.  Hospitals 
must  rely  on  a  calculation  cf  prol>abllltlea 
and  must  make  the  subjective  selection  of 
certainty  with  which  they  wish  to  deal. 

"J  The  humanitarian  Justifications  for  a 
legal  abortion  are  Incest  and  rape.  These 
justifications  probably  provide  the  most  pre- 
cise standard  of  those  accepted  by  the  reform 
states  because  the  limitations  of  Incest  and 
rape  are  generally  defined  statutorily. 

"^N.Y.  Penal  Law  CH.  127  (1970). 

"'Iowa  Code  J  701.1   (1971). 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

of    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  evidence 
continues  to  mount  demonstrating  the 
uncontrovertible  fact  that  the  United 
Nations  is  but  a  ploy  to  establish  one- 
world  government. 

Of  unusual  importance  is  the  article 
entitled  "World  Government  Via  the 
United  Nations,"  published  by  the  Her- 
ald of  Freedom  for  January  21,  1972. 

The  article  is  especially  significant  in 
the  light  of  President  Nixon's  remarks 
today  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
concerning  disarmament. 

I  ask  tliat  this  illuminating  article  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  fol- 
lowed by  the  "Observations"  of  the  Sixth 
Conference  on  the  United  Nations  of  the 
Next  Decade,  held  Jime  20-26,  1971,  at 
Sinaia.  Rumania  and  a  list  of  partici- 
pants in  prior  conferences.  This  confer- 
ence was  sponsored  by  the  Stanley 
Foundation,  which  enjoys  tax-exempt 
status  from  our  Government. 

The  article  follows : 
[Prom  the  Herald  of  Freedom,  Jan.  21, 1972] 
World  Government  Via  the  United  Nations 

While  Captive  Nations  Day  is  on  its  way 
out,  United  Nations  Day  has  the  blessings 
of  the  powers  that  be.  By  proclamation  of 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  October  24,  1971 
was  designated  United  Nations  Day,  with  the 
proclamation  entered  in  the  Federal  Register 
on  July  13,  1971.  In  his  official  statement,  the 
President  stated:  "Reviewing  the  work  of 
the  United  Nations  since  1945,  we  can  see  a 
substantial  record  of  accomplishment  In  the 
world  body's  major  areas  of  endeavor — 'to 
save  succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge 
of  war  .  .  .  and  to  promote  social  progress  and 
better  standards  of  life  in  larger  free- 
dom'. .  .  ."  Congressman  John  R.  Rarlck  com- 
mented aptly:  "Nowhere  in  our  President's 
proclamation  does  he  advise  the  American 
people  that  the  UJif.  is  the  moet  Illegal,  un- 
democratic, atheistic  trap  that  has  ever  been 
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set  for  free  men  and  which  continues  to  be 
financed  by  U.S.  tax  dollars.  .  .  .  How  could 
the  U.N.  speak  or  represent  the  people  of 
the  world  when  first  there  is  not  an  elected 
representative  in  the  U.N.,  and  second,  over 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  do  not  even  represent  10  percent 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world." 

In  his  official  U.N.  statement,  Mr.  Nixon 
stated:  "I  also  call  upon  the  appropriate 
officials  to  encourage  citizens'  groups  and 
agencies  of  communication — press,  radio, 
television,  and  motion  pictures — to  engage 
In  appropriate  observance  of  United  Nations 
Day  this  year  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
Nations  Association  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  other  interested  organizations." 

President  Nixon  is  promoting  world  gov- 
ernment througla  the  U.N.  and  cooperation 
with  the  United  Nations  Association  of  the 
U.S.A..  which  Is  working  for  the  destrvictlon 
of  our  Independent  nation,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  public  law  92-77  of  the  92nd  Con- 
gress, which  passed  as  House  Resolution 
9272  and  was  signed  into  law  August  10, 
1971,  contains  under  title  1,  section  104: 

"None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
title  shall  be  used  (1)  to  pay  the  United 
States  contribution  to  any  international 
organization  which  engages  In  the  direct  or 
Indirect  promotion  of  the  principle  or  doc- 
trine of  one  world  government  or  one  world 
citizenship;  (2)  for  the  promotion,  direct 
or  Indirect,  of  the  principle  of  doctrine  of 
one  world  government  or  one  world  citizen- 
ship. 

"This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  'Depart- 
ment of  State  Appropriation  Act,  1971.' " 

The  United  Nations  Association  of  the 
U.S.A.  has  been  working  toward  the  objec- 
tive of  World  Government  for  many  years 
and,  iu  September  1971.  sponsored  a  panel 
meeting  headed  by  Nicholas  deB.  Katzen- 
bach,  whcse  leftist  record  is  well  known. 
Also  heading  the  panel  was  Harlan  Cleve- 
land, former  U.S.  representative  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  a  serious  se- 
curity risk  who  has  been  an  dctive  case  In 
one  of  our  intelligence  agencies  for  years 
with  the  continuing  Investigation  falling  In 
the  category  of  "Espionage."  A  third  leader 
of  the  panel  was  Plilllp  M.  Klutzulck,  former 
U.S.  representative  In  the  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Council.  Among  the 
recommendations  of  tills  organization  were: 
early  entry  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
(which  has  already  been  accomplished);  the 
admission  to  the  U.N.  of  North  Korea  and 
North  Vietnam:  a  standing  U.N.  force  for 
peacekeeping  (which  is  In  efi'ect  a  world 
police). 

Among  the  other  members  who  partici- 
pated on  the  panel  were:  Lincoln  P.  Bloom- 
field,  of  M.I.T.,  an  advocate  of  total  disarma- 
ment; Andrew  W.  Cordler,  a  serious  security 
risk  who  was  closely  associated  with  Alger 
Hiss:  Ernest  A.  Gross,  a  former  U.S.  repre- 
sentative to  the  U.N.  and  another  security 
risk;  Donald  S.  Harrington,  Unitarian  mln- 
i.ster  of  Community  Church  of  N.Y.  who  has 
a  long  affiliation  with  Communist  fronts  ac- 
cording to  published  reports;  Philip  C. 
Jessup,  former  Judge  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  whose  Communist  front 
record  has  clearly  been  established  by  con- 
gressional committees;  Joseph  E.  Johnson, 
president  emeritus  of  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace,  another  leftist: 
Charles  W.  Yost,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  U.N.  and  protege  of  Alger  Hiss. 

Another  organization  which  Is  gun  ho  for 
World  Government  is  the  United  World  Fed- 
eralists. On  Nov.  3.  1971  inserted  into 

th»  Congressional  Record,  an  article  entitled 
"The  Prespects  for  World  Government"  writ- 
ten by  former  U.S.  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
president  cf  this  organization. 

*  *  «  *  • 

"There  would  be  general  and  complete 
disarmament  of  the  nation-states  under  a 
system  of  strict  international   control.  Au- 
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th>^riiy  would  be  given  to  the  world  gov- 
ernment and  Its  agencies  to  monitor  the  dis- 
armament process  and  to  assure  that  none 
of  the  nation-states  rearmed  themselves 
thereafter." 

Mr.  Clark  pointed  out  that  useful  studies, 
looking  towards  achievement  of  world  gov- 
er.aiient  by  small  steps,  have  been  prepared 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations 
Asscciation.  His  organization,  the  United 
World  Federalists,  is  ass.-.clated  with  other 
world  government  advocates  operating  In 
many  countries.  Commenting  on  possible 
opposition  to  world  government,  World- 
Federalist  president  Clark  stated: 

"Old-fashioned  patriotism  is  sure  y  an 
obstacle  to  world  government.  Dr.  Johnson's 
view  that  'patriotism  Is  the  last  refuge  of  a 
scoundrel'  haa  fewer  adherents  than  those 
who  proclaim  with  Stephen  Decattir,  'Our 
country  .  .  .  may  she  always  be  in  the  r.ght; 
but  our  country,  right  or  wrong.' 

"When  the  fiag  flies  and  the  band  plays  and 
the  drums  beat  and  the  troops  march  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign-Wars  and  the  American 
Lsgi.^n  parade,  the  'silent  majority,'  at  least 
ia  the  United  States,  still  tends  to  respond. 
This  would  be  particularly  true  with  blue- 
collar  workers,  hardhats.  white  collar  en- 
gineers, and  scientists  in  the  military-indus- 
trial field  if  world  government  became  a 
practical  threat  to  their  jobs.  It  is  true  today 
with  many  of  them  in  this  country  nnd 
ibroad  when  it  comes  to  winding  up  the  arms 
race  and  the  war  in  Vietnam,  or  bringing  a 
peace  to  the  Middle  East  that  might  inhibit 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  arms.  And  cf 
course  one  could  count  on  the  opposition  of 
the  military  forces  of  all  of  the  nation- 
states." 

In  anticipation  of  the  setting  up  of  a  U.N. 
police  force,  the  Communists  have  been  most 
cooperative.  The  U.P.I,  reported  that  early  in 
October  1971  Communist  Poland  offered  to 
the  U.N.  a  standby  force  from  its  army  for 
possible  use  In  "peacekeeping"  operations. 
Poland  Is  the  second  Soviet  bloc  nation  to 
offer  its  troops  to  the  U.N.  for  peacekeeping, 
the  other  offer  having  been  made  two  years 
ago  by  Czechoslovakia.  The  United  World 
Federalists,  the  American  Association  for  the 
U.N.  and  similar  propagandists  have  long 
been  urging  the  strengthening  of  the  United 
Nations  by  granting  It  control  of  a  world  po- 
lice force.  While  a  member  of  Congress,  Rich- 
ard Nixon  backed  such  a  plan. 

The  admission  of  Red  China  into  the  U.N., 
a  project  of  Presidential  Adviser  Henry  Kis- 
singer, was  brought  about  through  the  be- 
hind-the-scenes maneuvering  of  the  U.S. 
State  Department  and  the  U.S.  representa- 
tives to  the  U.N.,  all  with  the  approval  of 
President  Nixon,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
U.N.  Charter  Itself  would  prohibit  the  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  to  the  U.N.  This  is  the 
same  Red  Chinese  dictatorship  which  the 
U.N.  condemned  as  an  aggressor  in  1951.  a 
condemnation  which  still  stands  inasmuch 
as  there  has  been  no  peace  In  Korea — only  an 
uneasy  cease  fire  with  Americans  still  becom- 
ing casualties  whenever  the  Reds  desire 
propaganda  fodder. 

It  was  known  to  the  Nixon  Administration 
that  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee report.  "The  Human  Cost  of  Commu- 
nism in  China."  estimated  that  up  to  63 
million  persons  had  been  killed  as  a  result  of 
Communist  activities  In  Red  China.  Con- 
gressman John  Schmltz  observed:  "If  the 
United  Nations  Is  so  devoid  of  justice,  rea- 
son, morality,  and  sound  purpose  as  to  bring 
the  Red  Chinese  In,  thus  helping  to  seal  for- 
ever the  fate  of  over  750  million  people  then 
It  Is  time  the  Congress  return  from  myths  to 
common  sense  and  end  our  participation  In 
the  United  Nations." 

General  Charles  WlUoughby.  former  Chief 
of  Intelligence  for  General  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur.  pointed  out  In  a  reecnt  article  that  the 
UJJ.  Charter  decleares  for  self-determination. 
non-aggresBlon,  and  peace  and  security,  yet 
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the  U.N.  has  permitted  the  Communist  dic- 
tators to  take  over  more  than  13  countries 
and  7  times  the  population  of  the  U.S.  (one- 
third  of  the  world's  people).  General  Wil- 
ioughby  further  observed  that  the  United 
Nations  failed  to  restore  freedom  to  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Estonia,  Poland,  East  Germany, 
Bulgaria,  Rumania.  Czechoslovakia,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  China;  failed  to  help  freedom 
fighters  in  their  blood  bath  in  Hungary; 
failed  to  prevent  the  rape  of  Tibet;  failed  to 
prevent  Communist  take-over  in  North  Ko- 
rea, North  Vietnam  and  Laos;  failed  to  pre- 
vent Communist  take-over  in  Cuba;  failed  to 
prevent  India's  take-over  of  Goa;  failed  to 
allow  self-determination  and  freedom  to 
Katanga;  failed  to  prevent  warfare  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 

World  government  advocates  are  trying  to 
establish,  through  the  U.N..  a  world  govern- 
ment which  would  eliminate  the  sovereignty 
of  the  U.S.  In  order  to  bring  this  about  they 
are  pushing  several  programs  which  will 
further  their  objectives.  One  of  these  Is  the 
U.N.  Genocide  Convention  on  the  preveiition 
and  punishment  of  the  crime  of  genocide. 
The  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Public  Af- 
fairs Document  P-611  dated  April  26.  1971 
stated  that  President  Nixon,  in  a  message  to 
the  Senate  on  February  19,  1970  urged  the 
Senate  to  consider  anew  this  convention.  The 
one-worlder3  have  been  trying  to  get  the 
Genocide  Convention  through  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate ever  since  President  Truman  urged  it  In 
1949. 

Part  of  the  genocide  trap  would  be  to  make 
individuals  who  commit  "mental  genocide" 
(Which  cDuld  be  interpreted  as  making  un- 
complimentary remarks  about  Connnunists 
and  otliers)  subject  to  prosecution  in  a 
United  Nations  court.  Since  there  is  no  such 
court  at  the  present  time,  a  program  has 
been  proposed  to  set  up  an  International 
Criminal  Court  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
trying  individuals. 

The  Foundation  for  the  Establishment  of 
au  International  Criminal  Court  was  incor- 
porated as  a  California  general  non-profit 
corporation  on  April  24.  1970,  with  trustees 
shown  at  the  time  as  Robert  K.  Woetzel 
(Pres.) .  Sheila  Woetzel  ( V.P.) .  John  W.  Ervln 
(Secy.),  Patricia  Ervin,  Marvin  H.  Lewis 
(Treasurer) .  According  to  their  articles  of  in- 
corporation their  stated  purpose  Is :  'To  edu- 
cate and  assist  In  the  establishment  of  an 
interiiational  criminal  law  and  formation  of 
an  International  criminal  court  for  the  defi- 
nition of  certain  international  crimes  and  the 
pu.il.'^bme.Tt  and  procedures  relating  thereto. 
'  Co-sponsor  with  the  International  Crlm- 
i  al  Law  Commission  of  the  World  Peace 
Through  Law  Center  in  a  conference  on  In- 
ternational criminal  law  to  be  held  In  1971. 
the  purpose  of  which  will  be  to  establish  in 
writing  a  Convention  on  Crimes  Against  Hu- 
manity, to  determine  categories  of  crimes,  de- 
fenses and  excuses,  and  methods  of  Imple- 
mentation, taking  Into  account  the  Charter 
and  Judgment  of  the  International  Military 
Tribunal  at  Nuremberg,  tlie  Genocide  Con- 
vention, the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949,  the 
Draft  Code  of  Offenses  Against  Peace  and 
Security  of  Mankind.  Other  specific  activi- 
ties cf  the  Foundation  are  to  acquaint  the 
public,  governments,  and  non -governmental 
organizations  with  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional criminal  law.  in  particular  the  Draft 
Convention  and  Statute  resulting  from  the 
proposed  conference  of  experts,  through  pub- 
lished materials,  books,  pamphlets  and  radio 
and  television  tapes  of  pertinent  discussions, 
holding  of  educational  seminars  and  meet- 
ings which  will  educate  persons  with  respect 
to  the  Importance  of  International  criminal 
law,  the  clarification  and  applicability  of  in- 
ternational courts  and  other  instruments  of 
international  criminal  law  like  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1943  and  the  Draft  Code  of 
Offenses  Against  the  Peace  and  Security  of 
Mankind." 
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The  Convention  on  International  Criminal 
Law  was  held  by  the  World  Peace  Through 
Law  Center  at  Belgrad?,  Yugoslovla  in  July 
of  1971.  One  of  the  prominent  individuals 
present  was  former  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren, who  was  a  founder  of  the  movement  In 
1959  and  who  spoke  as  chairman  of  the 
United  Nations  Association  of  the  U.S.A. 
He  told  the  Belgrade  convention  that  there 
should  be  standing  forces  (U.N.)  to  carry  out 
peacekeeping  functions. 

Another  address  given  before  the  Fifth 
Peace  Through  World  Law  Convention  was 
made  by  Robert  K.  Wcetzel  (mentioned  pre- 
viously) on  July  21.  1971,  In  which  he  stated: 
"It  is  wisest  to  pursue  a  path  which  will 
convince  various  parti  s  concerned  that  It  Is 
in  their  Interest  to  abide  by  minimal  re- 
straints on  exercises  of  power  both  in  war 
and  peace;  a  way  must  be  found  to  demon- 
strate convincingly  that  the  common  good  of 
mankind  is  served  through  international 
criminal  law  ...  In  connection  with  the  dan- 
gers of  nuclear  confiict,  one  might  also 
si^eculate  on  the  possibility  of  making  In- 
dividuals such  as  scientists  who  aid  and  abet 
the  production  of  nuclear  weapons  in  viola- 
tion of  the  non-proliferation  treaty,  crimi- 
nally liable  for  their  actions.  .  .  The  list  of 
offens  s  described  above  Is  of  course  not  ex- 
haustive; it  might  be  wise  to  begin  with  few 
crimes  and  then  to  allow  States  to  add  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  international  authority  as 
they  have  opportunity  to  observe  it  in  action. 
For  example,  so-called  ecological  crimes  or 
criminal  pollution  of  the  environment  that 
affects  several  States  might  be  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  prosecution  and  could  be  added  if  it 
is  not  Included  in  tlie  original  jurisdiction. 
Furth  rmore,  certain  offenses  such  as  vlola- 
'.i-^u  oX  right  of  racial,  ethnic,  religicus,  polit- 
ical, ecoi.cmic.  and  culturally  divergent 
groups  involving  humiliations,  denial  of 
justice,  deprivations  of  ordinary  human 
rights,  and  infringements  on  their  cultural 
heritage  could  fall  under  international 
criminal  jurisdiction,  if  States  so  decided. 
The  aim  is  to  begin  small  and  to  enlarge 
scope  as  time  progresses.  With  growing  con- 
sensus cuncerning  a  definition  of  aggression 
it  Is  hoped  that  eventually  crimes  against 
peace  may  also  become  the  proper  subject  of 
criminal  prcsecution  internationally." 

After  meeting  in  Communist  Yugoslavia, 
there  were  further  developments.  Late  in 
September  a  group  of  lawyers,  jurists,  and 
scholars  met  at  Racine,  Wisconsin  for  the 
first  International  Criminal  Law  Conference 
to  work  out  plans  for  the  establishment  of 
an  Internatioiial  Criminal  Court  which  could 
try  individuals  from  any  nation.  The  Confer- 
enc2  proposed  that  the  new  Court  be  e  tri- 
partite body  made  up  of  a  tribunal,  an  in- 
vestigating magistrate,  and  a  commission. 
The  magistrate  would  investigate  all  cases; 
the  commission  would  return  Indictments; 
and,  the  tribunal  would  hear  thooc  cases 
recommended  to  it.  Under  the  plan  the  In- 
ternational Criminal  Court  would  hold  na- 
tional officials  responsible  for  untoward  acts 
carried  out  while  In  office.  Under  its  charter, 
however,  it  might  try  any  citizen  of  the 
world  for  any  crime  down  to  "pollution." 

Gerliard  O.  W.  Mueller,  a  noted  authority 
on  criminal  law  and  New  ITork  University 
1.1W  professor,  proposed  that  the  former 
Reichstag  buildiitg  In  Berlin  and  the  sur- 
rounding land  be  given  to  the  U.N.  to  house 
the  proposed  International  Criminal  Court. 
The  group  plans  to  hold  a  conference  in 
Europe  in  March  1972  with  broader  interna- 
tional representation,  and  In  the  meantime 
their  recommendations  are  to  be  transmitted 
among  the  International  diplomatic  com- 
munity. 

Robert  K.  Woetzel,  who  Is  a  Boston  College 
professor  of  international  law  and  politics, 
has  told  the  New  "Vork  Times  that  the  new 
world  criminal  court  oould  be  established  as 
early  as  1974.  Woetzel,  president  of  the  t&x- 
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exempt  Foundation  for  the  Establishment  of 
an  International  Criminal  Court,  was  for- 
merly on  the  staff  of  the  notorious  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  and 
has  quite  a  record.  On  October  29,  1965,  an 
article  appeared  in  Saturday  Review,  written 
by  Woetzel.  supporting  abolition  of  our  lews 
against  homosexuality,  a  subject  In  which  he 
has  a  personal  Interest.  On  November  24, 
1955,  at  1:15  a.m.,  Robert  Woetzel  was  ar- 
rested at  Lafayette  Park,  Washington,  D.C., 
on  a  morals  charge.  (D.C.  police  Identifica- 
tion number  150-070.)  At  the  time  of  his 
arrest  several  letters  from  prominent  per- 
sons were  found  on  his  person.  One  of  them, 
from  the  late  Adlai  Stevenson,  began  "Dear 
Robert"  and  thanked  Woetzel  for  his  recent 
visit;  another  "friendly"  letter  was  from  an 
important  former  U.S.   Ambassador. 

The  Foundation  for  the  Establishment  of 
an  International  Criminal  Court,  while  orig- 
inally the  creation  of  Dr.  Woetzel,  has  the 
support  of  many  important  people.  Among 
the  International  consultants  and  interna- 
tional law  review  committee  are:  Rt.  Rev. 
Giovanni  Abbo  (member  of  The  Vatican  Sec- 
retariat); Prof.  Roberto  Ago  (professor  of 
Law,  Rome  Univ.,  member  United  Nations  In- 
ternational Law  Commission);  Prof.  Maxwell 
Cohen  (Professor  of  Law,  McGlli  Univ..  Can- 
ada); Prof.  Jean  Graven  iPres.  International 
Assoc,  of  Penal  Law,  Switzerland) ;  Prof. 
Haus-Heinrich  Je^check  (Director  Max 
Planck-Institule.  Freiburg,  Germany);  Prof. 
Paul  Reuter  (Professor  of  Law  Univ.  of  Paris, 
member  U.N.  International  Law  Commis- 
sion); Prof.  B.V.A.  Roeling  (Secretary  Gen. 
International  Peace  Research  Assoc,  Nether- 
lands); Hon.  A.N.R.  Robinson  (Port  of  Spain. 
Trinidad  and  Tobago) ;  Prof.  Uirich  Scheuner 
(Prof,  of  Law,  Bonn  Univ..  Germany);  Prof. 
Georg  Schwarzenberger  (Prof,  of  Law,  Uni- 
versity College,  London);  Prof.  Telford  Tay- 
lor (Prof,  of  Law  Columbia  University) :  Prof. 
Jacques  Preymond  (vice  president  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross);  Hon. 
Manfred  Laclis  (Judge.  Internatlon.il  Court 
of  Justice);  Dr.  Egon  Schwelb  (Off.  of  Legal 
Affairs.  U.N.);  Dr.  Borko  D.  Steele  (World 
Peace  Through  Law  Center,  Geneva). 

Under  the  guise  of  strengthening  the  U.N. 
or  promoting  peace,  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions are  promoting  world  government;  some 
openly,  like  the  United  World  Federalists 
and  the  American  Movement  for  World  Gov- 
ernment, Inc.  of  New  Canaan.  Conn.:  others, 
like  the  Atlantic  Union,  hope  to  bring  It 
about  by  first  setting  up  regions.  The  U.N. 
has  become  nothing  more  than  a  Communist 
front  organization  and  the  forerunner  of  a 
world  government  with  a  world  peacekeep- 
ing (police)  force,  taxation,  monetary  system 
and  controls.  Congressman  John  Schmltz 
Introduced  a  bill  HR  2632  to  rescind  and  re- 
voke memt)ershlp  in  the  U.N.  and  the  special- 
ized agencies  thereof.  On  October  27.  1971 
Congressman  John  Rarlck  filed  Discharge 
Petition  No.  10,  and  the  signatures  of  218 
congressmen  are  necessary  to  discharge  the 
bill  for  a  house  vote.  Passage  of  H  R.  2632 
would  remove  the  United  States  from  the 
U.N.  and  the  U.N.  from  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
thus  freeing  our  people  from  the  ever-tight- 
ening yolk  of  international  controls  and  the 
erosion  and  final  elimination  of  national  sov- 
ereignty and  constitutional  government. 


Observations 
The  following  comments,  prepared  by  the 
Conference  Chairman,  touch  upon  .several 
points  pertinent  to  the  United  Nations  i  f 
the  Next  Decade.  They  concern  matters  dis- 
cussed at  Slnala  and  prior  conferences,  biit 
go  beyond  the  conference  statements. 

UNIVERSALITY 

The  Slnala  Conference  developed  a  further 
argument  for  universality  of  membership  in 
the  United  Nations,  a  recomniendarlon  of 
each  of  our  five  prior  conferefices.  The  effec- 
tive handling  of  global  enviornme:ital  prob- 
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lems  requires  the  cooperation  of  all  nations 
as  do  the  problems  of  International  peace 
and  security.  For  instance,  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  should  participate  in  dis- 
cussions on  atmospheric  pollution,  and  both 
East  and  West  Germany  should  be  Involved 
i:i  any  regional  effort  to  abate  pollution  In 
tlie  Baltic  Sea. 

AUTHORlry 

While  the  participants  generally  agreed 
upon  the  essential  need  of  international  co- 
operation in  dealing  with  global  environmen- 
tal problems,  sharp  differences  were  evident 
regarding  the  authority  that  should  be  dele- 
gated to  the  United  Nations.  Some  partici- 
pants would  set  up  an  organizational  struc- 
ture within  the  United  Nations  and  endow  it 
with  supranational  authority  in  these  areas. 
They  believe  that  nothing  less  than  such  au- 
thority would  be  adequate  to  deal  with 
serious  environmental  problems  approaching 
the  threshold  of  irreversibility.  Other  par- 
tici)5ants  would  use  the  United  Nations  pri- 
marily as  a  clearing  house  and  coordinating 
body,  implementiiig  action  through  a  series 
of  regior.al  or  global  treaties.  The  Confer- 
ence Chairman  believes  the  conference  tended 
to  underestimate  the  degree  of  authority 
needed  to  cjpe  with  the  threats  to  the  global 
e-ivircnment. 

UNITEU    NATIONS    PERFORMANCE 

The  need  for  improving  the  performance 
tii  the  United  Nations  thrrugh  organizatloii 
ii:id  procedural  changes  was  expres.sed  by 
many  participants.  Criticism  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Coimcll  was  particularly  notice- 
alJle  flurlug  the  diacussion  of  appropriate  or-, 
Taidzational  structure  for  eiivironmemai 
lannagement  in  the  United  Nations.  Such 
oniiiients  gave  weight  to  recommendations 
ol  prior  conferences  regarding  the  urgency 
of  early  Iniprovemem  a.;d  strengthening  of 
the  processes  by  which  the  United  Nations 
organizations  operate.  Several  participants 
coniinetited  upon  the  general  thrust  of  con- 
lerences  held  in  May.  1970.  and  May,  1971. 
dealing  '  with  procedural  and  organizational 
improvements  at  the  United  Nations.  Un- 
doubtedly, concern  over  the  control,  coordi- 
nation and  the  effectiveness  of  United  Na- 
tions organization,  particularly  ECOSOC,  in- 
fluenced the  opinions  of  many  participants 
on  organizational  matters. 

THE    OCEANS 

A  high  degree  of  consensus  was  apparent 
regiirding  tiie  need  for  environmental  con- 
trols In  our  oceans.  Unquestionably,  this 
would  :ieem  to  be  an  a.re.i  where  It  will  be 
e.'Sier  for  the  nations  to  agree  upon  a  United 
Nations  role.  In  addition,  there  was  agree- 
ment that  there  is  enough  scientific  informa- 
tion now  available  for  int?rnatlonal  action. 

At  our  Fourth  Conference  (1969),  the 
piiricipants  agreed:  "The  seabed  is  the  com- 
mn:i  heritage  of  all  mankind;  the  United 
Nations  should  be  its  trustee.  The  United 
Nations  should  take  the  lead  in  establishing 
iuternational  law  for  the  seabed,  guiding  its 
exploration  and  developing  and  protecting 
the  marine  environment  against  damage." 

At  Slnala,  there  appeared  to  be  a  general 
sentiment  that  the  fragile  biological  system 
of  the  marine  environment  was  deserving  of 
special  concentration  at  the  1972  Stockholm 
Conference.  It  was  also  felt  that  regional 
action  in  such  areas  as  the  Mediterranean 
and  Baltic  Seas  was  mandatory,  and  some 
hopeful  progress  in  these  area.s  was  duly 
noted.  The  ven'  important  question  of  a  sea- 
bed or  ocean  authority  was  not  discussed  In 
any  substantive  fashion  at   this  conference 


'  Report  of  Conference  on  Organization  and 
Procedures  of  the  United  Nations.  May,  1970. 

Report  of  Second  Conference  on  Organ- 
ization and  Procedures  of  the  United  Nations. 
May.  1971. 

Available  from  The  Stanley  Foundation, 
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because  these  subjects  had  been  dealt  with  In 
previous  conferences. 

DEVELOPMENT 

The  Statement  of  the  Sixth  Conference 
emphasizes  that  environment  and  develop- 
ment are  Interrelated  and  suggests  principles 
for  rcconoillatlon  of  divergent  views  on  this 
question.  Nevertheless,  the  range  of  disagree- 
ment on  this  Issue  during  the  conference  was 
very  evident.  Participants  from  less  developed 
countries  were  critical  of  the  Industrialized 
nations,  blaming  them  for  global  pollution. 
They  cont«nderi  that  the  developed  coun- 
tries, having  dene  tremendous  damage  to  the 
global  enviroJtment  and  having  exploited  re- 
sources of  the  less  developed  countries,  must 
provide  ...e  leadership  In  the  environmental 
effort  and  bear  its  major  costs.  Reconcilia- 
tion of  the  opposing  points  of  view  regarding 
environment  held  by  the  developed  and  de- 
veloping nations  is  crucial  to  the  imple- 
mientation  of  an  adequate  program  within 
the  United  Nations  to  cope  with  global  pol- 
lution. 

Whether  speaking  on  environmental  deg- 
radation, population,  or  resource  manage- 
ment, participants  from  the  developing  coun- 
tries put  great  emphasis  on  the  ability  of 
science  and  technology  to  provide  long-term 
answers.  Such  unlimited  faith  in  science  and 
technology  tends  to  obscure  the  need  for 
greater  attention  to  the  political,  economic, 
and  management  aspects  of  these  problems. 

POPULATION    AND    RESOURCES 

Few  participants  at  Sinal.-»  v/ere  ready  to 
confront  population  and  resources  as  global 
problems  related  to  environment.  Rather, 
they  were  viewed  as  Individual  problems  of 
certain  nati(-n.s.  The  Conference  Chairman 
predicta  that  witliin  a  few  years  both  popula- 
tion and  resources  wUl  come  to  be  recognized 
as  serious  factors  affecting  the  environment 
of  the  world. 

i-RGENCy 

Our  discussions  clearly  revealed  that  the 
attitudes  of  nations  toward  environment  vary 
with  their  current  exposure  to  pollution.  The 
more  developed  and  more  polluted  nations 
have  a  greater  sense  of  urgency.  Those  de- 
veloping nations  experiencing  little  Indus- 
trial pollution  quite  obviously  are  less  con- 
cerned and  have  less  understanding  of  the 
complexities  of  environmental  problems. 

BASIC    ROLE 

The  majority  of  Uie  participants  strongly 
supported  the  view  that  United  Nations  ac- 
tivities In  the  field  of  environment  must  not 
be  permitted  to  Interfere  with  Its  other  basic 
roles  (international  peace  and  security,  dis- 
armament, economic  and  social  development, 
human  rights  and  decolonization).  How- 
ever, there  was  also  a  strong  sentiment  among 
a  few  participants  that  the  problems  of  the 
global  environment  were  as  pressing  and  vital 
as  any  of  the  historic  roles  of  the  United 
Nations.  Finally,  a  significant  minority  of  the 
participants  were  of  the  very  definite  opin- 
ion that  progress  In  functional  areas  such  as 
the  environment  and  ocean  management 
would,  in  the  long  run,  provide  needed  Im- 
petus for  improving  the  effectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations  in  carrying  out  Its  primary 
functions. 

PARTICIPANTS    OF    PRIOR    CONFERENCES 

H.E.  Chief  S.  O.  ADEBO.  Nigeria,  Executive 
Director  of  United  Nations  Institute  for 
Training  and  Research. 

HJ:.  Mr.  Richard  M.  AKWEI,  Permanent 
Representative  of  Ohana  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Mr.  Ward  P.  ALLEN,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, Bureau  of  International  Organization 
Affairs,  United  States  Department  of  State. 

The  Hon.  Warren  ALLMAND,  Member  of 
Parliament,  Canada. 

•  »  •  •  • 

The  Hon.  Benlgno  AQUINO,  Opposition 
Leader  of  the  Philippine  Senate. 
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The  Hon.  Zulflkar  All  BHUTTO,  former 
Foreign  Minister  of  Pakistan. 

Mr.  Andrew  BOYD,  Great  Britain,  Foreign 
Affairs  Editor  of  The  Economist. 

HE.  Mr.  William  B.  BUFFUM,  Ambassador 
of  the  United  States  to  Lebanon. 

General  E.  L.  M.  BURNS,  former  Advisor  to 
the  Government  of  Canada  on  Disarmament. 

M.  Robert  BURON,  France,  former  Presi- 
dent of  Development  Center  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Grenvllle  CLARK,  United  States  (de- 
ceased). Co-author  of  World  Peace  Through 
World  Law. 

HE.  M.  Sorl  COULIBALY,  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Co-operation,  Mall. 

HE.  Mr.  Karoly  CSATORDAY,  Director, 
Department  of  International  Organization 
at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Budapest. 

HE.  M.  Gabriel  M.  d'ARBOUSSIER,  Sene- 
gal. Ambassador  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany. 

The  Hon.  Gordon  FAIRWEATHER.  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  Canada. 

The  Hon.   Per   FEDERSPIEL,   Member   of 
Danish    Parliament.    Liberal    Party:    former 
Minister  for  Special  Affairs  of  Denmark. 
*  *  •  *  • 

The  Hon.  Per  HAEKKERUP,  Political 
Spokesman  of  Social  Democratic  Party  In 
Danish  Parliament;  former  Foreign  Minister 
of  Denmark. 

HE.  Mr.  Edvard  HAMBRO,  President  of 
the  Twenty-Fifth  Session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly;  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  Norway  to  the  United  Nations. 

Dr.  Ahmad  HOUMAN,  Iran,  former  Assist- 
ant to  the  Prime  Minister  and  Vice  Minister 
of  the  Imperial  Court. 

Sir  Muhammad  ZafruUa  KAHN,  Pakistan, 
President  of  International  Court  of  Jtistlce; 
President  of  Seventeenth  Session  of  United 
Nations  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  I.  T.  KITTANI,  Iraq,  Deputy  to  Assist- 
ant Secretary-General  for  Inter-Agency  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  Hermod  LANNUNG,  Member  of  Danish 
Delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 

HE.  Mr.  Murray  MACLEHOSE,  Ambassador 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  Denmark. 

HE.  LIJ  Endalkachew  MAKONNEN,  Min- 
ister of  Communications,  Telecommunica- 
tions and  Posts,  Ethiopia. 

Senior  Llcenclado  Don  Gustavo  MARTINEZ 
CABANAS,  former  Commissioner  of  Techni- 
cal Assistance  for  the  United  Nations  to 
Mexico. 

HE.  Mr.  Leo  MATES,  Director,  Institute 
for  International  Politics  and  Economics, 
Belgrade;  former  Ambassador  of  Yugoslavia 
to  United  States  and  United  Nations. 

H.E.  Mr.  Aklra  MATSUI,  Chairman,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  of  Japan;  former  Ambas- 
sador of  Japan  to  France. 

The  Hon.  Jose  Antonio  MAYOBRE,  Vene- 
zuela, former  Executive  Secretary  of  United 
Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America. 

Dr.  Grigorl  I.  MOROZOV,  Chief  of  Interna- 
tional  Organizations   Division,   Institute   of 
World    Economics   and    International    Rela- 
tions, Academy  of  Sciences,  U.S.S.R. 
•  •  •  •  * 

H.E.  Mr.  B.  K.  NEHRU,  India,  Governor  of 
Assam;  former  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

***** 

H.E.  Mr.  Slvert  A.  NIELSEN,  president  of 
Bergens  Prlvatvank;  former  ambassador  of 
Norway  to  the  United  States. 

H.E.  Mr.  Glen  A.  OLDS,  former  Ambassador 
of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  C.  Torsten  W.  ORN,  former 
First  Secretary  of  Political  Affairs  of  the 
Swedish  Mission  to  the  United  Nations. 

H.E.  Dr.  Adnan  PACHACHI,  former  Am- 
bassador of  Iraq  to  the  United  Nations. 

HE.  Mr.  Anand  PANTARACHUN,  Acting 
Pwmanent    Representative   of    Thailand   to 
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the    United    Nations    and    Ambassador     to 
Canada. 

H.E.  Mr.  S.  Edward  PEAL,  Ambassador  of 
Liberia  to  the  United  States. 

H.E.  Senor  Jose  PINERA,  former  Perma- 
nent Representative  of  Chile  to  the  United 
Nations. 

H.E.  Mr.  David  H.  POPPER.  Ambassador  of 
the  United  States  to  Cyprus. 

Dr.  Boris  P.  PROKOFIEV,  Deputy  Chief  of 
tlie  International  Organizations  Department, 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  U.S.S.R. 

Dr.  Luis  QUINTANILLA,  Mexico,  former 
President  of  the  Council,  Organization  of 
Anierican  States. 

HE.  Dr.  Majld  RAHNEMA,  Minister  of  Sci- 
ence and  Higher  Education;  former  Ambas- 
sador of  Iran  to  Switzerland. 

The  Hon.  Jose  ROLZ-BENNETT,  Guate- 
mala, former  Under  Secretary-General  for 
Special  Political  Affairs,  United  Nations. 

General  0&i\oa  P.  ROMULO,  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Philippines;  President 
of  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly. 

H.E.  Mr.  Zenon  ROSSIDES,  Permanent 
Representative  of  Cyprus  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Mr.  Clyde  SANGER,  Correspondent  at 
United  Nations  for  Manchester  Guardian 
and  The  Economist. 

H.E.  Mr.  Samar  SEN,  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  India  to  the  United  Nations 

Dr.  Vladimir  G.  SHKUNAEV,  Head  of 
United  Nations  Political  Studies  Section,  In- 
stitute of  World  Economics  and  International 
Relations,  Academy  of  Sciences,  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  Konstantln  SMIRNOV,  Embassy  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Belgrade. 

The  Hon.  Zdenko  STAMBUK,  Chief  Editor 
of  Review  of  International  Affairs  and  Mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Parliament  of  Yugoslavia. 

Tlie  Hon.  M.  van  der  STOEL,  Member  of 
Parliament,  Netherlands. 

The  Hon.  A.  Z.  N.  SWAI,  Tanzania.  Minister 
of  State  for  the  Union. 

H.E.  M.  Plero  VINCI,  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  Italy  to  the  United  Nations. 

Dr.  Urban  WHITAKER,  Dean  of  Under- 
graduate Studies,  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege. 

Dr.  Alexander  YANKOV,  former  Counsellor 
of  Permament  Mission  of  Bulgaria  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Dr.  Hldekl  YUKAWA.  Japan,  Director  of 
Research  Institute  for  Fundamental  Physics, 
Kyoto  University:  Nobel  Prize  in  Physics, 
1949. 

H.E.  M.  Maxime-Leopold  ZOLLNEE,  Per- 
manent Representative  of  the  Republic  of 
Dahomey  to  the  United  Nations. 

Rapporteurs: 

Mr.  Andrew  BOYD,  Great  Britain.  Foreign 
Affairs  Editor  of  The  Economist. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  ESTABROOK.  former  United 
Nations  Correspondent.  The  Washington 
Post. 

Mr.  Lee  W.  HUEBNER.  White  House  Staff 
Assistant. 

The  Hon.  David  M.  STANLEY,  Attorney  at 
Law;  former  Iowa  State  Senator. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  STANLEY,  Vice  President, 
The  Stanley  Foundation. 


HON.  COURTNEY  WARREN 
CAMPBELL 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always 
a  sad  occasion  to  mark  the  passing  of  a 
friend.  It  Is  indeed  a  sadder  occasion  to 
mark  the  passing  of  a  man  who  devoted 
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a  large  portion  of  his  life  to  the  ser\1ce 
of  his  State  and  Nation.  Courtney  War- 
ren Campbell  was  such  a  man,  and  the 
State  of  Florida  lost  an  outstanding 
citizen  upon  his  passing  December  22, 
1971.  Courtney  Campbell  served  his 
country  well  for  many  years,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  a  soldier  in  World  War  I,  and  in  many 
;;o3ition3  in  the  State  of  Florida  for  which 
he  will  long  be  remembered  by  grateful 
Fioridians  for  the  accomplishments  he 
leaves  vvith  us.  The  very  fact  that  Court- 
ney Campbell  will  be  remembered  for  his 
service  to  his  fellow  man  is  a  lasting 
testament  to  the  type  of  person  he  wa,s 
and  the  life  he  led.  The  renaming  of 
Davis  Causeway  in  Florida  to  Courtney 
CamiJbell  Cau-seway  over  his  protests  is 
but  another  indication  of  the  character 
of  this  man  and  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  contemporaries.  The  peo- 
ple of  Florida,  indeed  the  Nation,  have 
lost  a  great  man,  and  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy goes  out  to  Courtney  Campbell's 
wife,  Henrietta. 


NORTONVILLE  MUST  BE  SAVED 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
great  anxiety  in  my  district  regarding  a 
proposed  strip-mining  operation  which 
may  be  approved  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Land  Appeals 
Board,  which  is  considering  the  mining 
claim  in  the  NortonvlUe-SomersviUe 
area,  heeds  the  wishes  of  this  area's  resi- 
dents. 

Recently  Richard  L.  Davis,  managing 
editor  of  the  Contra  Costa  Times,  wrote 
an  excellent  column  on  this  issue.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  article  captures  the  spirit 
of  the  conflict  over  this  area's  future. 

The  article  follows : 

NoRTONViLLE  MusT  Be  Saved:   "Bless  the 
Bb;asts  and  Children" 

Frankly.  I've  been  neither  an  environmen- 
tal nor  ecological  nut.  believing  each  time 
the  PG&E  strings  a  new  power  line  the  coun- 
try is  going  to  hell  in  a  handljasket. 

But  Nortonville  .  .  .  now  that's  another 
thing. 

Here's  an  area  in  the  shadow  of  Mount 
Diablo,  an  area  that  is  Just  now  recovering 
from  the  scars  of  rape  which  have  taken  al- 
most a  century  to  heal,  and  yet  another 
mining  operation  is  proposed. 

Nortonville  at  one  time  led  the  Central 
Contra  Costa  County  area  in  population,  with 
Its  Welsh  miners,  three  railroads.  It  is  rich 
not  only  historically  but  also  botanically 
with  its  masses  of  wild  flowers  covering  a 
wide  region  in  spring. 

Nearly  a  decade  ago.  Contra  Costa  County. 
just  before  it  was  annexed  to  the  E^ast  Bay 
Regional  Park  District  in  1964  for  park  pur- 
poses, envisioned  a  2600-acre  park  In  this 
area  that  would  serve  our  future  population. 

Just  after  the  E&st  Bay  Regional  Park  Dis- 
trict took  over  jurisdiction  it  discovered  part 
of  this — 360  acres — were  in  public  domain 
and  could  be  purchased  for  $2.50  an  acre,  or 
$900.  In  fact,  this  may  be  the  only  public 
domain  property  available  In  the  entire 
county. 

However,  it  aeetns  a  prior-mining  claim  was 
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filed  by  La  Sal,  Utah,  exploration  geologist 
Steven  Kosaake,  and  now  NortonvlUe  could 
quite  possibly  become  the  headquarters  for 
establishment  of  a  25  million-ton  strip  sand 
mine.  The  silica  sand  there  is  a  prerequisite 
to  glass  making. 

At  present,  a  legal  argument  over  this 
property  is  before  the  Interior  Department's 
Appeals  Board  wliere  a  reversal  Is  being 
sought  to  put  the  360  acres  back  Into  park 
district  jurisdiction. 

The  point,  as  we  see  it,  is  that  Contra 
Costa  County  has  precious  little  property 
left — perhaps  none  at  this  $2.50-an-acre 
price — that  could  so  suitably  be  set  aside  not 
only  in  the  interest  of  ecology  and  the  en- 
vironment but  for  the  young  "wild  beasts 
and  children."  not  to  me.ition  the  flowers, 
of  the  future. 

In  this  instance,  we  believe  the  public  good 
should  be  considered  ahead  of  private  enter- 
prise which  certainly  can  find  In  this  vast 
land  of  ours  other  areas  containing  silica 
sand. 

We  believe  if  the  trial  examiner  in  Sacra- 
mento would  take  further  testimony  he 
would  find  ample  reason  to  reconsider  this 
case  in  light  of  future  recreation  and  park 
requirements  of  Northern  California.  Contra 
Costa  County  and  its  residents. 

The  100-year-old  mining  law  under  which 
the  claim  was  filed  might  also  be  studied 
carefully  to  determine  if  things  couldn't 
possibly  have  changed — environment,  ecol- 
ogy, etc. — since  this  law  was  enacted.  We 
would  be  surprised  If  it  does  not  prove  to  be 
totally  antiquated  by  developments  of  a  mod- 
ern society. 

The  county  supervisors.  Rep.  Jerome  R 
Waldie.  the  Sierra  Club.  East  Bay  Regional 
Parks  District,  the  Coal  Mines  Coalition,  and 
the  organization  SANE  (Save  America's  Na- 
tural Environment),  along  with  numerous 
individuals  in  Northern  California,  have  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  the  mining  operation 
for  precisely  the  reasons  we  have  expressed 
here. 

Of  course  no  court  or  appeals  board  Ukes 
to  reverse  itself,  but  we  believe  that  if  the 
record  is  re-opened  to  environmental  con- 
siderations— a  point  on  which  we  understand 
the  record  is  currently  silent— perhaps  a 
reversal  would  be  in  order.  We  would  hope  so. 

Neither  the  county  nor  the  park  district, 
neither  of  which  could  afford  to  develop  the 
land  over  the  p.vst  few  years,  has  been  idle, 
however. 

There  Is  approximately  $250,000  In  state 
park  bond  funds  available  for  development 
of  what  is  called  "Coal  Mines  Regional 
Park  "—NortonvlUe — today,  along  with  $500.- 
000  from  EBRPD  which  is  seeking  matching 
federal  funds.  This  would  add  up  to  $1,260,- 
000  (ideally)  for  development  of  one  of  the 
last  remaining  (if  not  the  last)  public 
domain  areas — at  $2.50  an  acre. 

If  NortonvlUe  eludes  Contra  Costa  County 
as  a  park  and  recreation  site,  the  most  desira- 
ble hookup  with  the  772-acre  linkup  with 
Contra  Loma  Park  simply  could  not  take 
place. 

And  anyone  surveying  Contra  Costa 
County  and  projecting  its  growth  over  the 
next  50  years  can  certainly  understand  there 
is  a  most  serious  need  in  Northern  California 
and  Central  Contra  Costa  County  for  all  the 
park  a:id  recreation  area  we  can  beg,  borrow 
or  maybe  even  horse-trade! 


THE  SHAH  OF  IRAN  SPEAKS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Shah  of  Iran's  unique  perspective  on  the 
political  situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
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and  the  Indian  Ocean  and  his  views  on 
his  country's  role  in  these  regions  are 
enunciated  in  a  good  and  concise  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  this  week.  As  Iran  emerges  as 
an  Asian  and  Middle  East  power,  we  will 
continue  to  hear  its  voice  in  the  inter- 
national arena.  This  article  is  a  good 
introduction  to  the  Shah's  thinking,  and 
I  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues: 

Iran  Sounds  Warning — Do  Not  Rock  Boat 

IN  West  Pakistan 

(By  John  K.  Cooley) 

Tehran.  Iran. — Disruption  of  West  Paki- 
stan's unity  would  pose  grave  International 
priblems.  Shah  Muhammad  Reza  Pahlavl  of 
Irnn  has  warned. 

The  Indo-Pakistanl  war  has  left  a  "dan- 
gerous .situation"  In  the  Indian  subcontinent 
and  adjoining  Indian  Ocean  and  Persian  Gulf 
areas,  the  shah  told  a  small  group  of  Ameri- 
can and  Swiss  newsmen  In  a  private  audience 
here. 

"If  West  Pakistan  remains  strong  and 
united  the  danger  is  less."  the  shah  added. 
"But  if  ever  what  happened  on  the  other 
side"  (the  recent  India-backed  secession  of 
East  Pakistan  and  creation  of  Bangladesh) 
"disrupts  the  unity  of  West  Pakistan,  that 
would  pose  very  grave  problems  for  us  and 
for  all  the  international  community." 

The  shah  called  the  Indian  Ocean  a  "zone 
of  troubles"  and  said  Iran  would  make  "ef- 
forts and  counterefforts  in  Its  defense,"  since 
it  adjoins  Iran  and  "our  own  Persian  Gulf." 

He  .said  Iran  mifiht  install  new  b.ises  on  its 
own  southern  territory,  but  new  measures 
would  "depend  on  the  situation  In  the  Sea 
of  Oman  and  the  Arabian  Sea." 

SEPARATIST    MOVEMENTS? 

(Diplomatic  sources  here  said  Iran  was 
serlouslv  concerned  about  the  po.ssiblllty  that 
Pakistan  President  Zulfikar  All  Bhutto  might 
face  serious  separatist  movements  in  Paki- 
stan's western  provinces  of  Baluchistan  and 
Northwest  Frontier,  simultaneously  with  a 
leftist  takeover  in  the  Sultanate  of  Oman,  on 
Iran's  other  flank  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

(Iran  seriously  considered  a  request  from 
Pakistan  for  Iranian-piloted,  U.S. -made. 
Phantom  P-4  fighter  bombers  during  the 
war  with  India  last  month,  but  had  r.->Jer'ted 
the  Idea  partly  because  there  were  Insuffi- 
cient logistical-support  facilities  for  the 
Phantoms  In  Pakistan,  the  sources  added.) 

The  shah  was  asked  whether  the  Arabs' 
frustration  over  their  mllltarv  stalemate 
with  Israel  might  turn  them  toward  a  con- 
frontation with  Iran  In  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Iran  occupied  three  disputed  Islands,  Abu 
Musa,  and  Big  and  Little  Tunb  there  late 
last  year,  provoking  a  crisis  with  Iraq. 

"This  would  be  easier  for  the  Arabs."  re- 
plied the  shah,  "because  the  war  danger 
for  them  would  be  less.  ...  I  don't  think 
Iraq  wants  Its  troops  on  the  border  with 
Israel  because  they  might  have  to  fight." 
Iran,  ha  continued,  "would  keep  a  cool  head" 
in  the  face  of  the  "inhuman"  expulsion  of 
over  60.000  Iranians  by  Iraq,  but  "they  must 
understand  there  are  limits  beyond  which 
they  cannot  go." 

"LET    us    WAIT    AND    SEE" 

The  shah  said,  "Let's  wait  and  see  what 
happens  after  formation  of  the  new  Egyp- 
tian Government.  Up  to  now  they  have  been 
well  behaved  toward  us." 

EgjTJtian  President  Sadat  reportedly  asked 
Vice-Premier  Azzlz  Sldky  to  form  a  new  cab- 
inet to  replace  that  of  outgoing  Prime  Min- 
ister Mahmoud  Fawzl. 

"Everything."  continued  the  shah.  "Is  In 
the  context  of  power  politics.  If  all  the 
weight  of  the  United  States  appears  to  be 
behind  Israel,  the  Arabs  may  seek  a  vacuum 
elsewhere.  They  may  think  they  can  take 
revenge  elsewhere.  That  would  be  very  seri- 
ous. The  consequences  would  be  equally  serl- 
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ous  If  not  more  so  because  the  region  af- 
fected contains  nearly  70  percent  of  the 
world's  oil  reserves." 

The  shah  then  warned,  "Even  If  Iran  Is 
not  yet  a  formidable  military  power,  I  don't 
think  anyone  will  want  to  brush  against  us 
now,  and  especially  not  in  five  years  from 
now." 

(Iran  Is  building  a  strong  air-strike  force 
arou.id  Us  Phantom  Jets,  and  plans  to  triple 
the  size  of  Its  Navy  from  now  to  1977.) 

Iran  would  furnish  development  aid  to 
those  Persian  Gulf  states  which  would  ac- 
cept It,  "without  design  or  selfish  Interest, 
for  humanity's  sake."  the  shah  declared. 
Iran's  days  of  receiving  aid  from  others  had 
ended,  and  it  would  soon  be  a  donor  country, 
he  said. 

Iranian  defense  on  the  gulf,  he  went  on, 
was  aimed  at  ensuring  free  navigation  and 
stabUity.  Iran's  occupation  of  the  Islands, 
he  said,  was  necessary  to  prevent  "Irresponsi- 
ble people"  from  disrupting  both. 

He  recaUed  the  Palestinian  guerrilla  speed- 
boat Bazooka  rocket  attack  on  an  Israel- 
bound  oil  tanker  in  the  lEted  Sea  last  May. 
"Our  oil  terminal  on  Kharg  Island,"  he  said, 
•is  getting  a  berth  for  500,000-ton  tankers. 
Tiilnk  what  would  happen  if  someone,  say  in 
a  motor  boat,  sunk  such  a  ship"  In  shallow 
gulf  waters,  blocking  navigation  and  destroy- 
ing the  gulf's  marine  life  through  oil  pollu- 
tion." 

The  shah  said  Iran  had  made  a  "firm,  clear, 
and  final"  proposal  at  the  oil-price  talks  last 
week  in  Geneva  between  oil  companies  and 
member  governments  of  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC),  due 
to  meet  again  Jan.  19  to  discuss  the  offer. 

Tehran's  proposal  is  to  meet  the  loss  of 
revenue  caused  by  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
by  price  increase  of  8.57  i>eroent. 

He  said  Iran  was  studying  whether  to  as- 
sume more  control  over  transpwrt  and 
marketing  of  oil  produced  here  after  pre.sent 
concession  agreements  expire,  beginning  in 
1979.  He  said  Iran  was  now  strong  and 
mature  enough  "not  to  make  decisions  in 
Important  commercial  matters  out  of  pure 
nationalism,"  as  did  weaker  and  younger 
nations  "who  fear  exploitation  by  others." 

GOOD   RELATIONS   SEEN 

The  shah  said  U.S.-Iranlan  relations  were 
"never  better,  and  we  need  to  develop  what 
exists  better  than  ever."  A  recent  U  S.-Iran 
investment  conference  in  New  York  was  "im- 
portant" for  Iran's  future. 

■'People  in  the  United  States,"  he  said 
now  understand  development  problems  bet- 
ter. And  the  Vietnam  war  has  showed  that 
"the  United  States  cannot  be  the  interna- 
tional gendarme." 

Asked  whether  an  editorial  in  the  Tehran 
newspaper  Etelaat  Jan.  15  criticizing  the 
United  States  for  renewing  an  old  agreement 
to  base  U.S.  warships  in  Bahrain  reflected 
Iranian  Government  policy,  the  shah  replied, 
"We  think  all  big  powers  should  stay  out  of 
the  gulf,  including  Britain,  the  Soviets,  and 
the  United  States." 

He  called  Soviet  policy  "very  elastic  and 
intelligent.  Perhaps  with  a  new  U.S.  policy, 
we'll  see  new  approaches  by  others.  The  role 
of  the  two  superpowers  is  going  to  be  di- 
luted." Mainland  China  was  "behaving  like 
a  mature  and  respectable  nation  since  its 
admission  to  the  United  Nations,"  the  shah 
added. 

He  denied  that  Iran  had  requested  the 
Soviets  to  moderate  Iran's  dispute  with  Iraq 
but  said,  "We  kept  all  our  friends  informed 
about  it." 

The  shah  confirmed  that  new  military 
trials  were  under  way  for  guerrilla  opponents 
of  his  regime. 

"What  you  (jail  gangsterism  in  America  or 
West  Germany,"  he  said  ironically,  "you  call 
oppoeUlon  activity  in  Iran." 

He  said  two  categories  of  opponents  faced 
military  trial:  Conimunlsta,  because  com- 
miuUsm  Is  outlawed  In  Iran;  and  terrorists 
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who  carry  out  armed  robberies  such  as  the 
holdup  of  a  Tehran  bank  Jan.  9  in  which  the 
bank  manager  was  killed.  Police  said  this 
and  other  attacks  were  led  by  guerrillas 
trained  in  Iraq  and  Infiltrated  from  there. 
About  250  among  the  40.000  people  expelled 
across  the  Iraq  border  Into  Iran  had  been 
found  to  be  such  terrorists,  the  police  said. 

The  shah  bitterly  criticized  what  he 
termed  the  "unholy  alliance  between  extreme 
left  and  extreme  right"  among  Iranian  stu- 
dent opponents  of  his  regime  in  the  United 
Stales  and  Europe. 

"I  can  accept,"  he  said,  "that  someone  in 
Iran  complains  if  he  is  not  permitted  to  vote 
in  an  election  here.  What  I  cannot  accept  is 
that  he  sits  in  a  room  in  San  Francisco  and 
attacks  us  here  "  The  shah  acknowledged 
that  Iranian  students  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  are  among  the  regime's  enemies. 


DEMOCRATIC  LIBERALS  BEHA"VE 
IRRESPONSIBLY  IN  CHILD  DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROGRAM 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  perceptive  and  constructive  ar- 
ticles on  the  subject  of  the  President's 
veto  of  the  comprehensive  and  extrava- 
gant child  development  bill  appeared  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Ripon  Society  Forum. 

This  thoughtful  editorial  by  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Forum  puts  in  clear  language 
the  views  of  many  who  voted  against  the 
measure  originally — and  who  later  acted 
to  sustain  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  insert  this 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Democratic  Liberals  Behave  Irresponsibly 
IN   Child  Development  Program 

the  DAYCARE  VETO 

In  recent  weeks,  the  Democratic  majorities 
in  Congress  have  made  their  response  to  the 
welfare  and  poverty  proposals  of  President 
Nixon's  "New  American  Revolution."  They 
have  passed  a  vast  day  care  or  "child  devel- 
opment" program — at  an  Initial  cost  of  some 
$2.1  billion.  rUing  quickly  to  possibly  $20 
billion — which  would  be  available,  like  many 
Democratic  "poverty"  programs,  to  both  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  And  they  have  enacted  a 
work  requirement  for  all  welfare  recipients. 
Of  course,  many  Democrats — particularly 
those  running  for  President — have  made 
other  proposals:  George  McGovern  and 
Eugene  McCarthy,  for  two  prominent  ex- 
amples, have  proposed  guaranteed  annual 
Incomes  of  at  least  $5,500  for  a  family  of  four 
(annual  cost  of  $70  billion)  while  Edward 
Kennedy  and  Fred  Harris  have  adduced  other 
plans  of  comparable  expense.  But  if  we  Judge 
the  Democratic  Congress  by  Its  enacted  bills 
rather  than  by  Its  Presidential  billboards,  the 
multlbllUon  dollar  daycare  venture  and  the 
work  rule  constitute  Its  Christmas  offering 
to  the  American  poor  and  its  principal 
response  to  the  President's  Family  Assistance 
Plan. 

Daycare  centers  and  work  requirements 
are  both  in  fashion  this  season,  though  ad- 
mittedly in  different  quarters.  But  no  cogent 
evidence  has  been  presented  that  in  this 
time  of  scarce  federal  money  and  wide  un- 
employment either  federal  program  responds 
to  a  genuinely  critical  need  or  partakes  of  a 
coherent  scheme  for  meeting  our  present 
problems.  The  work  requirement  Is  simply  a 
public  display  cynically  designed  to  conceal 
the    failure    to    enact    welfare    reform.    The 
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daycare  proposal  was  propelled  through  the 
Congress  chiefly  as  a  response  to  women's 
liberation  and  its  desire  to  free  women  from 
s:>me  of  the  day  long  burdens  of  child  care. 
For  poor  women,  however,  freedom  from 
household  chores  may  be  liberating  only  to 
the  extent  they  find  it  lll>erating  to  do 
chores  for  someone  else — perhaps  for  ore  of 
the  weallliier  advocates  of  daycare.  In  any 
case,  with  its  support  from  the  affluent  it  1; 
n3t  surprising  that  under  the  bill,  daycare 
would  be  available  for  everyone.  Only  Ad- 
ir.inistration  Insistence  that  charges  be  im- 
posed. In  accordance  with  ability  to  pay,  on 
families  making  more  than  $4,320  annually, 
limited  the  scoi)e  of  the  program  and  held 
its  eventual  federal  expense  to  an  estimated 
$11  billion  a  year. 

It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  Democrats, 
for  all  their  talk  of  national  priorities,  lack 
any  systematic  nation  of  relative  needs,  costs 
and  available  resources — any  wllllngneFs  to 
submit  to  a  discipline  of  scarcity  and  choose 
among  the  feasible  responses  in  terms  of  cost 
effectiveness.  One  measure  of  this  failure 
Is  what  HEW  Secretary  Elliot  Richardson.  In 
ai  excellent  statement  on  December  17.  es- 
timated as  a  current  $6  billion  and  praspec- 
tive  $9  billion  gap  betwe3n  his  department's 
Congressional  authorizations  and  its  actual 
appropriations.  This  gap  might  be  fairly 
termed  the  big  mouth  of  American  liberal- 
i-5m.  and  it  was  wide  open  during  the  day 
care  debate.  Speaker  Carl  Albert  called  the 
measure  "our  paramount  moral  vote  of  the 
session"  and  the  bill  itself  ran  on  for  22 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record,  detailing 
the  kind  of  fiscally  unrealistic  promises 
which  Secretary  Richardson  accurately  de- 
scribes as  "creating  expectations  beyond  all 
possibility  of  fulfillment"  and  then  "dashing 
the  hopes  of  those  with  the  greatest  needs." 

Even  if  one  believes  it  desirable  to  sub- 
sidize daycare  centers  for  all  American  chil- 
dren or  to  provide  a  guaranteed  Income  of 
$5,500  annually  such  a  dubious  Judgment  Is 
only  the  very  first  step  in  program  develop- 
ment. A  responsible  politics  will  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  more  difficult  stages  of  statecraft: 
the  orchestration  of  needs,  options  and  re- 
sources in  a  comprehensive  strategy  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Unlike  the  Democrats,  President  Nixon  has 
developed  such  a  strategy.  He  has  decided 
on  a  program  of  family  assistance,  including 
aid  to  the  working  poor,  costing  an  addi- 
tional $4  billion  altogether  during  the  first 
year,  as  part  of  a  complete  overhaul  of  the 
welfare  effort — combined  with  a  limited  pro- 
gram of  daycare  for  welfare  recipients,  and 
a  nominal  work  requirement,  dependent  on 
the  availability  of  Jobs.  This  program.  In  an 
Internally  consistent  way,  responds  to  the 
most  crucial  need  of  the  Impoverished — 
money — and  grants  this  aid  to  both  the 
minority  of  poor  who  are  unemployed  and 
the  majority  who  have  jobs,  thus  removing 
Incentives  for  men  to  leave  either  their  fam- 
ilies or  their  work.  A  nationally  administered 
program  without  residency  requirements.  It 
does  not  hamper  the  mobility  of  the  poor 
who  need  It  most  In  seeking  employment. 

The  current  Democratic  offerings  lack 
these  advantages.  The  billions  projected  for 
daycare  would  not  meet  the  problems  of  the 
poor.  Not  only  would  It  not  provide  them 
money,  It  would  reduce  the  funds  available 
for  years  to  come  for  a  serious  effort  to  fight 
poverty,  such  as  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
President.  Not  only  would  daycare  fall  to  al- 
leviate the  problem  of  familial  breakdown 
among  the  poor,  it  is  quite  pjossible  that  the 
new  federal  program,  by  making  families  less 
dependent  on  a  male  provider,  would  con- 
tribute to  the  familial  disintegration  already 
promoted  for  years  under  federal  welfare 
laws.  The  Democratic  daycare  program  In 
fact  Is  a  special  Interest  bill.  It  would  pro- 
vide assistance  chiefly  to  employed  women 
with  children — and  because  middle  class  and 
educated  women  can  most  easily  find  Jobs, 
the  program  might  well  be  most  widely  ex- 
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plolted  by  the  relatively  well  off  despite  the 
nominal  charges  it  would  require  them  to 
pay  (as  amended  under  Administration 
pressure).  It  Is  hardly  a  poverty  bill. 

President  Nixon's  veto,  therefore,  was  emi- 
nently Justified — even  beyond  the  adminis- 
trative problems  in  the  program  as  passed, 
even  beyond  the  labyrinthine  Jurisdictional 
tangle,  involving  cities,  states,  counties  and 
towns,  that  it  would  have  created.  Because 
of  the  strong  pressures  for  the  bill,  moreover, 
his  veto  was  impressively  courageous.  But  if 
you  suppose  he  did  not  receive  his  deserved 
acclaim  from  stich  insistent  advocates  of  the 
public  interest  and  reordered  national  priori- 
ties as  the  New  York  Times  and  Washington 
Post,  you  are  correct.  The  President  was 
found  by  the  Times  to  have  revealed  a  yule- 
tide  animus  against  suffering  little  children. 
By  the  Post  he  was  found  guilty  ol  gross 
iUoglc  and  inconsistency.  The  Post  asserted 
that  his  veto  of  general  daycare  conflicted 
with  his  supi>ort  of  daycare  centers  as  part 
of  the  Family  Assistance  program.  If  daycare 
centers  are  desirable  for  the  poor,  said  the 
Post,  they  are  desirable  for  everyone. 

Such  arguments  are  unworthy  of  their  pro- 
ponents. Most  services  In  the  society,  and 
priorities  among  them,  are  established  by  the 
marketplace,  and  daycare  centers  are  already 
being  created  more  rapidly  than  qualified 
perfonnel  can  be  found  to  staff  them.  But 
vast  expansion  of  federal  subsidies  for  day- 
care for  everyone  raises  issues  decidedly  dif- 
ferent from  those  mentioned  in  the  Times 
and  the  Post.  Such  a  program  would  imply 
a  governmental  Judgment  that  as  a  matter 
of  highest  priority  huge  appropriations 
should  be  employed  to  encourage  women  in 
all  circumstances  to  enter  the  already 
crowded  competition  for  Jobs  and  consign 
their  children  to  "child  development"  cen- 
ters. We  would  submit  that  such  a  program 
Is  a  matter  of  the  very  lowest  priority  at  this 
time  of  high  unemployment,  and  vastly  in- 
creasing demand  for  more  urgent  gwernmen- 
tal  programs,  relating  to  poverty,  Jobs,  hous- 
ing, schools  and  hospitals.  If  the  child  devel- 
opment bill  Is  what  the  Democrats  mean  by 
new  priorities,  by  all  means  let  us  first  fulfill 
some  of  the  reactionary  old  ones. 

Nixon  has  not  claimed  that  federal  day 
care  in  itself  was  desirable  for  anyone.  He 
would  prefer  a  situation  where  mothers  could 
take  care  of  preschool  children  In  the  home 
or  otherwise  provide  for  them  privately.  He 
advocated  daycare  provisions  for  the  poor  be- 
cause poor  women  are  most  likely  to  have  an 
urgent  need  to  work  and  are  least  able  to  af- 
ford other  provisions.  For  many  a  poor  child 
the  alternative  to  a  daycare  center  Is  a  day 
on  the  street  with  a  key  around  his  neck. 
The  President's  daycare  effort,  moreover, 
cost  $750  million  as  part  of  an  initial  $4 
billion  Family  Assistance  plan  that  attempts 
to  create  a  structure  of  incentives  and  sup- 
ports within  which  poor  families  can  most 
beneficially  stay  together  and  take  care  of 
their  children  themselves.  Daycare  is  con- 
sidered a  limited  expedient,  complementary 
to  his  overall  anti-poverty  approach,  not  as 
a  generally  desirable  program  open  to  every- 
one and  worthy  of  vast  appropriations  in  Its 
own  right,  competitive  with  anti-poverty 
efforts. 

RHETORICAL    FLOURISHES 

Now  we  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  on 
this  occasion,  as  on  so  lamentably  many 
others,  the  President  used  rhetorical 
flourishes  of  a  sort  that  make  It  more  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  gain  the  support  of  knowl- 
edgeable citizens  who  are  Inclined  to  oppose 
him  but  who  are  receptive  to  intelligent  ar- 
gtiment.  These  are  the  kind  of  political  ob- 
servers who  might  actually  read  his  state- 
ment and  evaluate  It  for  their  own  audiences, 
of  whatever  size,  from  family  to  national 
network — and  expand  the  President's  and  his 
party's  declining  base.  It  was  not  necessary 
for  him  to  speak  of  enllstine  what  he  quaint- 
ly called  "the  vast  moral  authority  of  the 
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national  government"  to  "the  side  of  com- 
munal approaches  to  child  rearing."  Nor  did 
he  have  to  Imply  some  governmental  con- 
spiracy to  rob  the  cradles  of  our  people  and 
subject  our  Infant  population  to  some 
scheme  of  insidious  processing  during 
"those  decisive  early  years  when  .  .  .  religious 
and  moral  principles"  are  Instilled.  He  would 
have  been  on  sounder  ground  if  he  had 
pointed  to  the  far  more  likely  prospect  that 
with  the  current  shortage  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel the  centers  would  scarcely  b€  able  to 
offer  competent  sitting  services,  let  alone 
mental  manipulation,  for  the  vast  numbers 
of  eligible  children. 

Still,  to  read  the  veto  message  after  read- 
ing the  press  and  Democratic  reactions  to 
it — and  after  reading  the  Democratic 
speehces  In  favor  of  the  bill — was  a  startling 
experielice.  For  the  statement  was  not  near- 
ly as  bad  as  it  wa^  said  to  be  and  not  nearly 
as  Irresponsible  as  the  bill  Itself  or  the 
speeches  made  in  its  defense  by  distinguished 
liberals.  Though  the  sight  of  an  ecstatic 
Human  Events  may  be  more  than  the  Wash- 
ington Post  can  bear,  we  should  gratefully 
acknowledge  that  on  this  occasion  conserv- 
ative pressure  contributed  to  a  decision  by 
the  President  to  stand  courageously  firm  and 
do  what  Is  right. 


BUSING  EQUITY; 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  busing  controversy  was  fanned 
once  again  by  a  sweeping  and  unprece- 
dented busing  plan  ordered  by  a  Federal 
district  court. 

While  the  locale  was  Richmond  this 
time,  the  story  was  regrettably  the  sajtne 
as  in  San  Francisco,  Boston.  Detroit,  and 
other  major  metropolitan  areas  across 
the  country.  Now.  it  is  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia who  have  been  ordered  to  bus  their 
children  across  city  and  county  lines  to 
conform  with  a  judicially  devised  for- 
mula of  racial  equality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  trend  is  sadly  ap- 
parent: the  integrity  of  our  neighbor- 
hood school  system  is  being  destroyed. 
Evidently,  the  Federal  courts  are  bent 
upon  replacing  it  with  a  monolithic 
county  or  statewide  educational  com- 
plex. It  will  effectively  preempt  the  right 
of  every  locality,  of  every  citizen  to  sac- 
rifice a  little  more  in  order  to  build  a 
better  school  system  and  to  give  their 
children  a  better  education. 

Ironically,  all  this  and  more  is  all  be- 
ing done  in  the  name  of  what  the  courts 
call  equity.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  ask  for 
whom  is  this  equitable?  Is  this  equity  for 
the  more  than  80  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  oppose  busing;  is  this 
equity  for  the  majority  of  black  Ameri- 
cans who  are  opposed  to  a  mass  trans- 
poi'tation  system  for  their  children,  who 
seek  rather  local  control  of  their  urban 
schools  to  insure  that  their  children  re- 
ceive a  better  education? 

Mr.  Speaker,  clearly  it  is  not.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  some  very  obvious, 
some  very  disturbing  consequences  of 
the  Richmond  busing  decision. 

First  of  all,  it  is  apparent  that  some 
suburban  children  will  have  to  be  bused 
to  urban  schools  and  some  children  in 
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the  cities  will  have  to  remain  while  their 
friends  are  bused  to  the  suburbs.  The 
courts  have  devised  a  mass  lottery  sys- 
tem. Tho.se  bom  on  one  day  of  the  year 
leceive  a  quality  education  while  others 
must  suffer  second-rate  schooling. 

This  is  education  by  the  luck  of  the 
draw;  it  is  a  form  of  gambling  with  the 
lives  of  our  children  and  it  has  no  place 
in  our  school  systems. 

Furthermore,  the  money  which  will  be 
used  to  finance  this  mass  busing  program 
could  very  well  be  spent  on  improving 
the  quality  of  education  in  all  areas,  sub- 
urban as  well  as  urban  systems. 

Second,  by  virtue  of  the  Richmond 
decision,  children  will  be  bused  across 
local  and  county  lines  without  any  regard 
for  the  people  and  the  tax  structures 
which  built  and  saved  for  the  quality 
schools  they  have.  In  the  long  run,  it 
sets  an  even  more  dangerous  precedent. 
This  is  another  step  away  from  local 
control  of  local  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  may  be  only  the  first 
step.  We  have  seen  that  city  and  county 
boimdaries  mean  little  to  some  courts. 
Based  on  this  rationale,  can  we  not  ex- 
pect that  in  the  future  we  will  be  busing 
children  across  State  lines  such  as  from 
Maryland  and  Virginia  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Unfortunately,  this  seems  to  be  the 
drift  of  recent  judicial  decisions.  They 
are  but  one  step  removed  from  a  national 
educational  system  which  prescribes  the 
boundaries  and  limits  of  our  children's 
welfare  to  the  exclusion  of  any  local  con- 
trol. 

Third,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  surprised  at 
the  timing  of  the  Richmond  decision.  It 
has  come  only  2  months  after  this  House 
debated  long  and  hard  over  the  busing 
issue.  Several  antibusing  amendments 
were  passed. 

At  that  time,  the  Congress  joined  with 
the  American  people  in  expressing  its 
overwhelming  opposition  to  forced  bus- 
ing in  order  to  achieve  racial  equality. 
President  Nixon  has  expressed  similar 
sentiments. 

Nonetheless,  the  judiciary  continues 
to  follow  another  path.  The  end  result 
can  only  be  to  further  enrage  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  may  serve  to  fan  emotions 
at  a  time  when  reason  and  prudence  are 
our  most  urgent  needs.  Indeed,  this  may 
signal  a  new  roimd  of  antibusing  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  for  these  reasons 
that  I  was  proud  to  introduce  and  see 
passed  last  November  a  bill  to  delay 
court-ordered  busing  until  the  Supreme 
Court  rules  on  the  issue.  To  my  mind,  this 
is  the  fairest  and  most  sensible  approach 
to  take. 

Finally,  the  Richmond  decision  repre- 
sents just  another  instance  in  which  the 
courts  have  wandered  from  their  judicial 
path  and  dabbled  in  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration. This  can  prove  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly unwise  in  the  long  run.  The 
courts  are  neither  designed  nor  equipped 
to  handle  such  duties.  Eventually,  the 
people  will  demand  an  end  to  those  juri- 
dical activists  who  insist  on  wearing  the 
hats  of  all  three  branches  of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  in  evalu- 
ating the  Richmond  decision  to  force 
busing  across  local  boundaries  to  recall 
the  warning  that  Chief  Justice  Warren 
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Burger  issued  last  September  when  he 
said  some  Federal  judges  were  "misread- 
ing" the  Supreme  Court's  busing  deci- 
sions by  ordering  more  than  the  law 
requires. 


EQUITABLE  FINANCING  FOR 
SCHOOLS  SOUGHT 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  place  in  the  Record  the  article  which 
appeared  in  the  January  19  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post.  The  problem  of  equi- 
table financing  for  school  districts 
throughout  each  State  is  a  difficult  one. 
Gov.  William  G.  Milliken  of  Michigan  is 
trying  to  find  a  viable  alternative  to  the 
traditional  school  tax  on  real  estate.  His 
efforts  are  praiseworthy  and  deserve  the 
attention  of  educators  and  legislators 
across  the  coimtry. 

The  article  follows : 
The  Michigan  Example:  If  We  Throw  Out 
THE  School  Tax.  Then  What? 
(By  J.  W.  Anderson) 

Michigan's  Governor  Is  currently  leading  a 
vigorous  crusade  to  abolish  the  school  tax  on 
real  estate.  At  meetings  throughout  the  state, 
he  Is  collecting  signatures  to  put  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  on  the  November  ballot. 
He  would  replace  the  property  tax  with  en 
increase  in  the  personal  Income  tax,  and  with 
a  value-added  tax  on  manufacturers. 

Michigan  Is  a  pointed  example  of  the  In- 
equity of  the  local  property  tax.  compounded 
by  a  strong  pattern  of  racial  segregation  by 
residence.  The  governor.  William  G.  Milliken. 
a  Republican,  has  committed  himself  to  a 
remedy  that  the  White  House  has  been  con- 
sidering, as  President  Nixon  cautiously  Inches 
toward  a  policy  of  school  equalization. 

But  for  the  time  being,  regardless  of  presi- 
dential Intentions,  the  crucial  questions  !n 
American  public  education  are  going  to  be 
met  at  the  state  level.  Two  separate  lines  of 
court  decisions  are  pushing  the  state  govern- 
ments into  the  responsibilities  that,  for  a 
century,  they  have  left  to  the  local  districts. 
One  series  of  decisions  attacks  local  segrega- 
tion, the  other  attacks  local  financing.  Both 
come  out  at  the  same  place:  the  state  cjpi- 
tols. 

Two  suburbs  of  Detroit  offer  a  classic  il- 
lustration of  the  defects  of  the  present  sys- 
tem in  Michigan  and  most  other  stite.s. 
Dearborn  and  Inkster  are  next-door  neigh- 
bors, both  with  populations  mostly  In  f.ie 
middle  to  lower-middle  Income  range.  But 
Dearborn  has  an  enormous  tax  base.  $44,738 
per  school  child,  because  It  Includes  a  m:is- 
sive  complex  of.  Ford  Motor  Company  pla-.ir.=!. 
Inkster.  destitute  of  factories  and  badly 
gerrymandered,  has  $8151  per  school  child, 
slightly  less  than  half  the  state  averi,'e. 
Although  Its  tax  rate  has  been  voted  up  :o 
the  legal  maximum,  it  has  been  skating  alonJT 
on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy  for  years.  DerT- 
born.  segregated  by  an  array  of  extralegil 
but  highly  effective  community  pressures,  is 
almost  entirely  white.  Inkster  Is  mainly 
black. 

The  city  of  Detroit,  whose  school  enroll- 
ment is  also  preponderantly  black,  hi.s 
brought  a  desegregation  suit  in  the  fedeni 
courts.  Last  fall  the  Judge  declared  that  the 
racial  concentrations  in  the  city  and  its  sua- 
urbs  were  a  result  of  Intentional  state  action 
In  the  past.  He  ordered  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  draw  up,  by  Feb.  4,  a 
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desegregation  plan  for  the  whole  metropoli- 
tan area. 

Meanwhile  the  governor  has  brought  suit 
against  three  wealthy  school  districts.  In- 
cluding Dearborn,  In  an  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  tradition  of  local  school  taxes. 
That  case  will  go  to  the  Michigan  Supreme 
Court  this  spring.  Governor  Milliken  Is  ask- 
ing It  to  hold  the  local  school  taxes  unconsti- 
tutional, as  courts  in  three  other  states  have 
done  over  the  past  half-year. 

But  that  suit  win  be  unnecessary  if  he 
manages  to  get  his  constitutional  amend- 
ment passed  this  fall.  Since  It  would  replace 
the  local  school  taxes  with  statewide  taxes, 
the  first  question  is  the  formula  for  distrib- 
uting It  among  the  state's  620  local  school 
districts.  Basically,  Milliken  proposes  to  per- 
mit each  district  a  quota  of  teachers  In  di- 
rect proportion  to  its  enrollment  of  children. 
Each  district  could  set  Its  own  teachers'  sal- 
ary scales,  an  Important  jwlnt  in  the  politics 
of  the  amendment.  But  those  districts  set- 
ting high  salaries  would  be  required  to  take 
the  money  out  of  other  parts  of  their  pro- 
gram. 

The  next  question  Is  whether  communities 
that  want  better  schools  are  to  be  held  to  the 
same  level  as  those  that  do  not.  Mllllken's 
proposal  provides  a  local  optional  tax  for  "en- 
richment." But  Its  arithmetic  Is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  present  local  taxes. 

E^ch  community  would  be  permitted  to 
vote  a  school  enrichment  tax  up  to  six  mills 
(that  Is.  $6  on  every  $1000  of  assessed  value: 
the  present  school  tax  averages  26  mills  in 
Michigan).  The  local  schools  would  get  $30 
per  pupil  for  each  mill,  regardless  of  local 
tax  base  or  the  number  of  children.  Each 
mill  would  bring  Inkster  as  much  per  child 
as  It  brought  to  Dearborn  (Instead,  as  under 
the  present  law.  of  bringing  In  one  fifth  as 
much ) . 

Milliken  is  running  into  opposition  from 
people  who  fear  a  loss  of  local  control  over 
school  policy.  He  replies  that  the  local  boards 
will  continue  to  control  not  only  teachers' 
salaries  but  curriculum,  choice  of  textbooks, 
and  construction  plans.  Everything  will  be 
left  to  them,  he  says,  but  the  constant  polit- 
ical infighting  over  tax  rate  referenda. 

The  Milliken  plan  appears  to  meet  all  of 
the  standards  currently  being  set  by  the 
courts.  But  there  are  other  questions  left  un- 
answered. Several  years  ago  Detroit  brought 
an  earlier  suit  demanding  not  only  as  much 
monry  to  educate  each  child  as  in  the  sub- 
urbs Out  more,  on  grounds  that  deprived 
children  cost  more  to  educate.  That  suit  was 
not  pressed,  for  technical  and  tactical  rea- 
sons. But  Detroit  can  revive  it  whenever  it 
chooses.  Perhaps  this  suit  suggests  the  point 
at  which  the  separate  Issues  of  taxation  and 
segregation  begin  to  converge.  It  is  much 
easier  to  make  a  case  for  extra  aid  when  the 
black  children  are  tightly  concentrated  in  a 
few  schools,  or  a  few  school  districts. 

A  vast  reorganization  of  American  public 
education  is  now  under  way.  It  is  visible  in 
Virginia,  where  a  court  has  ordered  the 
merger  of  Richmond's  schools  with  those  of 
Its  suburbs.  It  Is  visible  in  Maryland,  where 
the  stale  has  taken  over  all  school  construc- 
tion, and  in  Texas,  where  the  legislature  i.s 
now  under  a  court  order  to  reform  the  school 
lax  system.  The  new  questions  are  being  put 
m  a  form  that  requires  the  answer  to  come 
from  the  state  government.  Michigan  offers 
a  hint  of  what  comes  next. 


THE    QUIET    DEATH    OF    A    LITTLE 
PARK 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  basic  law  of  ecology  that  one  must 
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replace,  at  least  in  part,  whatever  one 
takes  from  the  natural  environment. 

We  have  seen,  on  a  large  scale,  the 
results  of  man's  refusal  to  heed  this  law. 
Our  water  supply,  our  natural  fuel  sup- 
ply, and  our  land  itself  have  all  been 
sorely  abused.  It  has  really  only  been  in 
the  last  decade  that  man  has  awakened 
from  his  stupor  and  begun  to  make  right 
this  grave  self- generated  injustice.  Fi- 
nally we  are  beginning  to  cleanse  our 
streams,  purify  our  air,  and  protect  our 
land. 

But.  on  a  smaller  scale.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  we  have  not  learned  our  lesson. 
In  an  excellent  article  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Washington  Post.  January- 
18,  1972,  Mr.  Richard  Barber  eulogized 
the  passing  of  a  small  inner-city  park. 
This  park,  that  provided  a  quiet  work- 
day refuge  for  many  of  Washington's 
citizens,  is  gone — a  victim  of  "progress" 
and  the  Metro  bulldozer.  Nothing  will 
take  its  place.  No  provisions  were  made 
to  avoid  the  destruction  of  this  park. 
More  important,  none  were  made  to  re- 
place it. 

As  lawmakers  we  must  not  allow,  on 
any  level,  the  further  scarring  of  our 
land.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  respon- 
sibly legislate  for  more  protection  of  our 
park  and  recreation  areas.  It  is  impera- 
tive, particularly  in  our  cities,  that  we 
not  only  attempt  to  preserve  but  also  to 
propagate  our  waning  natural  environ- 
ment. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  insert  M.  Barber's  article  in  the 
Record.  I  urge  all  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  to  read  it.  Carefully: 

The  Qttixt   Death  of  a  Little   Park 
(By  Richard  J.  Barber) 

The  little  nameless  triangular-shaped  park 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  21st  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW  Is  almost  dead  now.  As  I 
write  there  are  only  a  couple  of  lonely  trees 
yet  to  be  cut  down  and  a  few  tree  stumps 
to  be  torn  from  the  soil.  Then  the  Metro 
contractors  can  b^n  excavating  for  the  Eye 
Street  tunnel. 

In  the  life  of  a  city  concerned  about  so 
many  greater  things  this.  I  suppose.  Is  not  a 
very  big  event.  Probably  for  most  of  those 
hurrying  by  this  busy  comer  In  cars.  cabs, 
and  buses  the  passing  of  this  park  will  not 
be  noticed  at  all.  Even  for  the  environmen- 
talists it  will  not  mean  much,  for  there  are 
larger  problems  to  occupy  their  attention. 
And  yet  It  would  be  a  shame  for  us  not  to 
memorialize  the  peissing  of  this  tiny  park 
which  was  such  a  rare,  delightful  oasis  of 
green  warmth  In  this  concretlssed  commer- 
cial area. 

It  was  such  an  Innocent  thing  too — ver- 
dant despite  the  pollution  that  always  en- 
pulfed  it.  By  mv  inaccurate  footsteps  it 
measured  about  150  feet  In  its  western  edge, 
with  Its  two  other  sides  approximating  300 
feet  In  length.  Small.  Indeed,  but  It  had  a 
strange  refreshing  quality  once  you  went  up 
the  few  steps  and  entered  its  dootnaln.  Like 
magic  it  carried  one  away.  If  only  for  a  few 
moments,  from  the  harshness  of  this  Imper- 
sonal world  Into  a  more  tranquil  atmosphere. 

There  was  a  path  that  curved  gently  from 
east  to  west  and  a  shorter  one  that  looped 
north  to  south.  Both  were  lined  with  com- 
fortable benches  and  small  shrubs.  Over- 
head there  were  tall  trees.  There  were  beds 
of  flowers,  too.  freshened  last  fall  by  the 
Park  Service  with  glorious  yellow  chrysan- 
themums. If  I  had  only  known  then  (did  the 
Park  Service?)  I  would  have  realized  that 
those  mums  were,  figuratively,  the  wreath 
on  the  grave,  for  they  were  the  last  growing 
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thing  this  small  park  Is  likely  ever  to  give 
birth  to. 

As  with  most  parks  it  will  be  the  people 
who  will  miss  it  the  most.  And  I  am  willing 
to  venture  that  no  park,  square  foot  for 
square  foot,  ever  added  so  much  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life  of  such  a  variegated  mass  of  hu- 
mans. There  were  the  students  and  teachers 
at  George  Washington  University,  the  staff 
members  at  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences (Whose  cold,  eight-storied  facade  now 
stares  down  upon  the  park's  limp  remains), 
and  the  white-coated  technicians  and  nurses 
from  Group  Health.  In  the  warmer  months 
there  were  also  a  few  derelicts,  generally 
minding  their  own  business  and  sometimes 
lying  on  the  grass  sleeping  off  a  bottle  of 
wine.  Parks  serve  everyone  and  this  one  did 
so  with  a  special  grace,  welcoming  all 
comers. 

Those  to  whom  the  park  meant  the  most, 
though,  were  the  elderly  poor  of  the  area. 
The  poor,  you  say — in  this  desert  of  oflBce 
and  institutional  buildings?  Yes,  the  poor, 
for  In  the  old  brownstones  and  the  remain- 
ing privately  owned  apartment  houses  to 
the  south  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  live  many 
retired  persons  subsisting  on  very  small  in- 
comes. One  could  watch  them  each  decent 
day  as  they  made  their  way  slowly  and  al- 
most always  alone,  to  the  park  benches  and 
whlled  away  the  hours. 

In  recent  days  I've  noticed  the  older  peo- 
ple of  the  neighborhood  as  they've  stood  on 
the  sidewalks,  with  a  look  of  piercing  sad- 
ness on  their  faces  as  they  watched  the 
park  die.  First  came  the  men  painting  the 
white  lines  across  the  streets,  lining  up  the 
Metro  tunnel  dead-center  on  this  tiny  Island 
of  green.  Next  the  carpenters  arrived.  They 
erected  a  six-foot  high  wooden  fence  around 
the  park,  sealing  it  off  from  the  people  It 
had  served  so  long.  Then  the  trees  were  dis- 
membered with  the  aid  of  the  screeching 
power  saws.  Finally  the  bushes  and  the  rest 
of  the  greenery  were  ravaged,  with  the  big- 
ger roots  pulled  out  by  the  yellow  machines. 

All  that  has  to  be  done  now  Is  to  bring  in 
the  dlesel  shovels  and  gouge  out  the  earth  to 
make  way  for  Metro.  Then  the  little  name- 
less park  will  have  vanished,  another  mile- 
stone in  man's  progress.  It  need  not  have 
been  this  way,  of  course.  The  park  could 
have  been  tunneled  under  and  preserved, 
but  unlike  Parragut  and  Lafayette  Squares 
Its  constituency  was  neither  big  enough  nor 
powerful  enough  to  rescue  it  from  oblivion. 
Besides  tunneling  would  have  cost  more 
money  and  for  a  couatry  whose  President 
can  commit  only  $5  billion  to  a  space  shut- 
tle, obviously  there  are  no  such  funds  avail- 
able. Spokesmen  for  Metro  say  the  park  may 
someday  be  restored — as  a  cold  lifeless  is- 
land without  the  trees  or  the  shrubs  that 
took  so  many  years  to  grow,  and  so.  Innocent 
little  park,  we  bid  you  farewell.  Thanks  for 
all  vour  kindnesses. 


MEMORANDUM  ON  U.S.  POLICY  IN 
SOUTH  ASIA 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    jersey 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps the  greatest  political  and  moral  de- 
feat in  recent  years  for  the  United  States 
in  the  realm  of  international  affairs  was 
the  India-Pakistan  war  which  freed 
Bangladesh  and  toppled  the  dictator. 
Yahya  Khan,  from  power.  The  United 
States,  after  tacitly  backing  the  genoci- 
dal  policies  of  the  Pakistani  regime  in 
what  was  once  East  Pakistan,  now  finds 
itself  without  appreciable  influence  in 
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the  subcontinent  and  condemned  by  mil- 
lions of  Indians  and  Bengalis  for  its  mor- 
al callousness.  Even  our  erstwhile  client, 
Pakistan,  has  taken  a  sharp  turn  to  the 
left,  adopting  nationalization  policies 
which  must  be  the  envy  of  every  aspir- 
ing Maoist  in  the  developing  world.  Good 
Friend  Yahya  is  now  under  house  arrest, 
though  for  the  wrong  reasons. 

While  the  India-Pakistan-Bangla- 
desh tragedy  was  approaching  its  inevit- 
able conclusion,  the  Neros  in  the  White 
House  basem?nt  continued  to  fiddle.  The 
now-famous  Anderson  Papers  shed  light 
on  a  series  of  top  level  meetings  which 
scarcely  sounded  like  a  gathering  of  high 
officials  from  the  intelligence-defense  es- 
tablishment seeking  to  formulate  a  re- 
sponsible American  approach  to  an  inter- 
national tragedy.  And,  one's  fears  for  the 
future  of  the  English  language  were  not 
allayed  by  quotes  indicating  that  Mr. 
Nixon  wanted  to  tilt  in  favor  of  Paki- 
stan. 

The  cynicism  and  levity  exposed  by  the 
Anderson  Papers  added  a  new  dimension 
to  what  has  been  universally  regarded  as 
a  bankrupt  foreign  policy  for  the  United 
States.  How  any  thinking,  responsible  of- 
ficial could  jokinglv  refer  to  the  current 
stite  of  Bangladesh  as  "an  international 
basket  case"  is  beyond  comprehension. 
The  cynical  mentality  exposed  by  the 
Anderson  Papers  goes  a  long  way  toward 
explaining  this  administration's  callous 
attitude  toward  the  suffering  peoples  in 
other  regions  such  as  Southeast  Asia.  Dr. 
Kissinger  to  the  contrary,  Bangladesh  is 
indeed  our  basket  case.  How  can  the 
United  States,  in  good  conscience,  avoid 
responsibility  for  righting  some  of  the 
wrongs  for  which  our  Government  is  at 
least  indirectly  culpable? 

Without  the  American  arms  which  had 
been  fed  to  the  Pakistani  dictatorship 
over  the  years  and  without  American 
diplomatic  sunport.  Yahya  could  not 
have  conducted  his  9-month  rampage  in 
Bangladesh.  Now  Dr.  Kissinger  and  his 
colleagues  seem  to  feel  that  the  United 
States  can  wash  its  hands  of  the  sit- 
uation and  walk  away  smiling.  Under  this 
administration  this  is  what  they  ob- 
viously intend  to  do. 

Instead,  these  masters  of  realpolitik 
.^hould  take  note  of  the^new  political  sit- 
uation in  the  subcontinent.  Bangladesh 
is  here  to  stay.  "Basket  case"  or  not  it 
is  the  eighth  largest  country  in  the  world, 
a  nation  of  heroes  who  have  withstood 
unspeakable  barbarities  in  the  past  year. 
If  any  element  of  compassion  or  respect 
for  our  historic  support  of  the  self-deter- 
mination of  peonies  remains  in  foggy  bot- 
tom or  the  White  House  basement,  our 
Government  will  extend  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition to  Bangladesh  and  commit  our 
Nation  to  a  program  of  humanitarian 
and  economic  development  assistance. 
Nixon.  Kissinger  and  company  should 
abandon  their  foreign  policy  maneuver- 
ings  and  recognize  that  Sheik  Mujiburs 
government  is  the  last,  best  hope  for 
democracy  and  stability  in  Bangladesh. 
If  Muiibur  and  his  government  do  not 
receive  sufficient  aid  from  the  interna- 
tional community  to  repair  the  ravages 
of  war.  feed  the  hungry,  and  build  a  new. 
economically  sound  country,  the  future 
for  Bangladesh  is  bleak. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  although  it  may  be  sooth- 
ing to  the  national  conscience  to  try  to 
forget  the  gross  immorality  and  callous- 
ness of  American  policy  in  the  subcon- 
tinent, any  hope  for  a  rational  policy  in 
the  future  must  be  based  on  an  under- 
standing of  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  In 
this  vein,  I  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Recort  an  excellent  analysis  of  Ameri- 
can policy  toward  India,  Pakistan,  and 
Bangladesh  which  was  recently  sent  to 
me  by  Dr.  Telfer  Mook  of  the  United 
Church  Board  for  World  Ministries.  Dr. 
Kissinger  and  friends  should  stop  trying 
to  emulate  Metternich  and  pay  more 
heed  to  the  recommendations  of  men 
like  Dr.  Mook. 

The  material  follows: 

United  Church  Board 
For  World  Ministries, 

December  28, 1971. 
Hon.  Henry  Helstoski. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wafshington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Helstoski:  Enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  a  memorandum  which  I  have  written  to 
Dr.  Robert  V.  Moss.  President  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ. 

It  Is  a  rough  draft  only,  but  It  expresses 
certain  deeply-held  convictions  which  many 
of  us  have  concerning  the  role  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  recent  crisis.  I 
sen:J  It  to  you  so  that  you  will  know  what 
many  of  us  are  thinking. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Telfer  Mook. 
Regional  Secretary  for  Southern  Asia. 

The  United  Church  Board 

For  World  Ministers, 

December  17, 1971. 
To :  Dr.  Robert  Moss.  President 

United  Church  of  Christ 
From:   Dr.  Telfer  Mook,  Regional  Secretary 

for  Southern  Asia 
Subject:    India-Pakistan    conflict — and    the 

role  of  the  United  States  Government 
I  want  to  write  you.  following  the  sur- 
re:ider  of  the  Pakistani  forces  In  Dacca,  to 
wonder  about  the  significance  of  what  has 
happened.  Conscious  of  the  ministry  of  this 
Board  to  the  needs  of  the  Indian  and  Paki- 
stani people  throughout  the  past  160  years, 
we  have  been  in  round-the-clock  coopera- 
tion since  last  March  with  national  and 
world-wide  ecumenical  organizations,  main- 
taining continuous  contact  with  United  Na- 
tions and  United  States  Government  officials, 
as  the  struggle  deepened,  broke  into  open 
war.  and  has  now  subsided. 

This  is  a  rough  draft  only,  hastily  writ- 
ten. It  is  Incomplete  In  many  respects,  partic- 
ularly as  to  possible  recommendations  for 
future  action  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  on  our  part.  But.  even  so.  I  want 
now  to  share  with  you  certain  convictions 
which  are  clear. 

1 )  The  key  to  the  return  of  peace  is  to 
create  the  basis  for  stable,  peaceful  con- 
ditions in  the  area  of  East  Pakistan  so  that 
the  10  million  refugees  now  In  India  can 
return  and  rebuild  their  lives.  It  was  the 
plea  of  the  Government  of  India  from  March 
25th  on,  that  the  Government  of  Pakistan 
make  political  concessions  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  East.  Eight  months  passed 
between  March  25th  and  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities:  eight  months  during  which  poli- 
tical accommodation  could  have  been 
reached.  If  this  had  been  achieved,  the  pres- 
ent conflict  could  have  been  avoided. 

2)  During  the  eight  months  period,  the 
U.S.  Government  could  have  had  a  major 
role  in  achieving  that  peace,  but  It  has  failed 
because  it  never  once  has  officially  recognized 
the  key  questions  set  forth  above.  It  has 
rightly  criticized  India  for  resorting  to  mili- 
tary action   to   redress  Its  grievances.   But, 
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despite  a  declaration  of  "absolute  neutral- 
ity." It  has  virtually  shoved  India  Into  the 
sphere  of  Influence  of  the  Soviet  Union  bv 
following  a  policy  clearly  biased  In  favor 
of  the  Government  of  Pakistan. 

(a)  It  maintained  silence  while  Pakistan 
troops  brutally  suppressed  the  victors  of  a 
free  election  in  East  Pakistan. 

(b)  It  gave  material  support  (which  had 
little  military  but  great  moral  slgniflcance) 
to  this  unconscionable  repre?slon  by  continu- 
ing to  ship  small  amounts  of  military  sup- 
plies long  after  the  violence  began  last 
March. 

(c)  It  failed  to  press  for  a  genuine  political 
solution.  It  did  not  Include  as  an  essential 
part  of  any  settlement  that  the  Government 
of  Pakistan  reach  an  accommodation  with 
the  imprisoned  Sheik  Mujlbur  Rahman  and 
the  other  elected  representatives  who  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Pakistan  Bengalis. 

(d)  It  actually  charged  India  with  "major 
responsibility"  for  the  resulting  conflict 
totally  Ignoring  the  "aggression"  upon  India 
by  10  million  refugees,  forced  into  India  by 
the  ruthless  crackdown  of  the  Pakistan 
troops.  According  to  a  recent  World  Bank  re- 
port, India's  economic  development  has  been 
seriously  stunted  by  the  $90  million  per 
month  cost  to  keep  these  refugees  alive.  (Less 
than  half  has  been  underwritten  by  other 
nations,  including  the  U.S.).  That  cost, 
which  would  have  reached  $830  million  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  In  March  1972 
exceeds  all  of  India's  1971-72  foreign  aid 
for  development.  Thus  the  situation  seri- 
ously threatened  the  political  and  economic 
stability  of  the  nation.  "Sfet.  despite  this  bur- 
den the  Indian  Government  showed  remark- 
able restraint.  It  Is  understandable  that  the 
pressures  became  so  great  that  she  finally 
resorted  to  force.  The  U.S.  Government  has 
rightly  condemned  India  for  use  of  force: 
but  then  to  Ignore  the  causes  for  this  action 
(and  Indeed  to  have  aggravated  the  condl- 
tiops  that  led  to  It)  and  then  further  charge 
her  with  "major  responsibility"  for  the  re- 
sulting conflict,  can  only  result  In  disaster 
to  American  prestige  and  respect  through- 
out   the   democratic  world. 

The  U.S.  Government  followed  this  non- 
neutral.  pro-Pakistan  policy  for  the  stated 
reason  of  trying  to  strengthen  quiet  efforts 
t.i  promote  a  political  settlement  in  the  East. 
The  Administration  has  polnte«l  to  the  fol- 
lowing achievements: 

(a)  It  Iiad  persuaded  the  Pakistan  Govern- 
ment to  permit  the  United  Nations  to  enter 
East  Pakistan  for  purposes  of  refugee  relief. 

Our  comment:  A  fruitless  effort  without 
first  achieving  a  political  settlement.  With- 
out such  a  settlement,  the  U.N.  has  been  un- 
a'  le  to  be  effective. 

(b)  It  had  persuaded  the  Pakistan  Govern- 
ment to  Invite  all  refugees  now  In  India  to 
return  home. 

Our  comment:  A  meaningless  invitation 
until  stable,  peaceful  political  conditions  are 
restored  In  the  East. 

(c)  It  had  persuaded  the  Pakistan  Gov- 
ernment to  grant  autonomy  to  the  people 
of  the  East  and  a  return  to  parliamentary 
government. 

Our  comment:  Again,  a  meaningless 
achievement.  Only  last  week  Yahya  Khan 
rejected  a  proposal  that  "the  elected  repre- 
sentatu-es  in  East  Pakistan  arrange  for  the 
peaceful  formation  of  a  government"  In  which 
many  of  tho^e  representing  the  East  would 
be  men  who  actually  failed  to  be  elected  last 
December.  One  of  those  selected  was  to  be 
one  of  the  two  elected  (out  of  169)  who  were 
not  members  of  the  Awaml  League. 

(3)  In  Its  participation  In  recent  United 
Nations  Security  Council  meetings,  the 
Uiilted  States  Government  has  ignored  the 
key  questions.  If  the  U.S.  resolutions  had  In- 
cluded a  clear  provision  for  poUticaJi  settle- 
ment, probably  India  and  Russia  would  have 
agreed. 
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(4)  By  failing  to  take  the  leadership  that  it 
might  have  taken  (see  3)  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  now  alienated  the  world's  second 
largest  nation,  which  happens  also  to  be  the 
staunchcst  of  all  developing  countries  in  its 
adherence  to  our  own  deei>est  political  values. 
Further,  it  has  destroyed  every  possible  U.S. 
Influence  among  the  people  of  Bangladesh 
which  will  be  politically  unstable,  at  least  for 
the  present,  and  vulnerable  to  foreign 
prjssures. 

(5)  By  following  its  present  policy,  the  U.S. 
Government  may  well  have  forced  India  to' 
give  a  quid  pro  quo  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
its  support,  namely  opening  up  Indian  Ocean 
ports  to  the  Russian  navy.  According  to  re- 
parts,  the  U.S.  Government  is  now  "Irked" 
by  the  firm  Soviet  backing  of  India.  The  press 
reports  U.S.  Government  dismay  that  the 
U.S.S.R..  supporting  India,  has  forsaken  pos- 
sible improvements  in  relations  with  the 
Unlt?d  States,  and  even  further  that  the 
President  was  considering  the  cancellation 
of  his  visit  to  Moscow  unless  the  U.S.S.R. 
ceased  to  b8u;k  India.  All  this  could  have  been 
avoided  if  we  had  not  aligned  ourselves,  al- 
most willfully,  on  "the  wrong  side  of  about 
as  big  and  simple  a  moral  Issue  as  the  world 
has  seen  lately."  (Dean  John  P.  Lewis, 
Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Public  and  Inter- 
national Affairs,  Princeton,  New  Jersey) 

The  establishment  of  an  Independent 
Bangladesh,  which  might  not  have  been  In- 
evitable even  two  months  ago,  has  now  taken 
place.  The  international  community  could 
not  stop  the  struggle  of  the  people  of  East 
Bengal  to  free  themselves  from  a  harshly 
oppressive  government.  The  regrettable  in- 
tervention of  Bengali-India  military  forces 
served  perhaps  to  accelerate  the  freedom 
struggle  but  not  to  cause  it.  In  fact,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  U.S.  Government  to  take  a  strong 
position  for  the  protection  of  the  inalienable 
rights  and  liberties  of  a  j>eople  gasping  for 
life  may  have  contributed  to  the  tragedy  far 
more  than  the  actual  hostilities  of  the  past 
two  weeks. 

What  can  the  United  States  now  do?  The 
United  States  Government: 

1 1 )  must  bring  every  possible  pressure  up- 
on the  West  Pakistan  Government  to  release 
from  prison  Sheik  Mujlbur  Rahman,  leader 
of  the  Awaml  League.  The  Awaml  League, 
whose  election  victory  last  December  brought 
on  the  bloody  repression.  Is  a  bourgeois, 
moderate  force  whose  main  Interest  Is  Ben- 
gall  nationalism.  If  Pakistan  releases  the 
Sheik,  he  can  ass\ime  his  role  as  President 
of  the  new  nation  of  Bangladesh,  and  by 
the  force  of  his  personality,  create  a  kind 
of  order  In  what  Is  now  a  political  vacuum. 
"Btit  without  MuJIb,"  an  Indian  official  con- 
ceded last  week,  "we  are  in  real  trouble." 

(2)  must  prepare  huge  relief  and  reha- 
bilitation efforts  now  that  the  fighting  has 
stopped  Ten  million  refugees  In  India  will 
need  to  be  resettled,  wrecked  communica- 
tions repaired,  food  supplied,  land  restored, 
villages  rebuilt,  health  problems  dealt  with. 
These  efforts  may  take  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  and  may  last  a  decade  or  more. 
They  must  be  carried  forward  only  through 
the  United  Nations  or  other  international 
multilateral  channels.  We  must  whole- 
heartedly support  the  appeal  of  the  U.N. 
Secretary  General  to  safeguard  the  lives  of 
innocent  civilians  caught  In  this  vast  politi- 
cal and  ideological  clash.  We  must  be  ready 
to  aid  the  Bengali  people,  whatever  flag  they 
fly.  Such  Is  the  political  and  human  wreck- 
age of  this  conflict,  as  I  see  it.  I  wish  that 
somehow  the  U.S.  Government  could  be 
made  to  see  what  a  disaster  their  policy  has 
been:  a  depletion  at  a  sickening  rate  of  a 
once  abundant,  durable  fund  of  Indo-Amer- 
ican  good-will. 

Very  sincerely, 

Telfer  Mook. 
Regional  Secretary  for  Southern  Asia. 
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UKRAINIAN   INDEPENDENCE   DAY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Satur- 
day, January  22,  1972,  will  mark  the  54th 
anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day — a  day  on  which  we  pause  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  courageous  Ukrainians 
who  have  struggled  over  the  years  to 
maintain  their  national  sovereignty  in 
the  face  of  repression  and  tyranny. 

January  22  is  a  day  of  sadness,  not 
only  for  the  Ukrainians  but  for  freedom- 
loving  peoples  everywhere,  for  we  know 
that  despite  their  heroic  efforts,  the 
Ukrainians  have  been  thwarted  in  their 
struggle  to  achieve  a  free  nation.  Ever 
since  1709,  when  Czar  Peter  the  Great  of 
Russia  conquered  the  Ukraine  and  ruth- 
lessly crushed  the  intellegentsia,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Ukraine  has  been  a  story  of 
relentless  struggle  to  throw  off  Russian 
domination. 

Despite  overwhelming  odds,  the 
Ukrainian  people  have  never  abandoned 
their  hope  for  freedom  or  their  longing 
for  national  independence.  Taras  Shev- 
chenko,  the  poet  laureate  of  the  Ukraine, 
by  our  own  noble  American  tradition, 
was  inspired  to  fight  against  the  imperi- 
alist and  colonial  occupation  of  his  na- 
tive land.  And  we  in  America  have  rec- 
ognized Shevchenko's  patriotism  and  de- 
dication to  liberty  by  erecting  in  1963  in 
our  Nations  Capitol  at  23rd  and  P 
Streets  NW.,  a  statue  of  this  great  man. 

In  1776,  Americans  claimed  for  them- 
selves the  right  to  determine  what  their 
destiny  would  be,  and  consequently,  we 
feel  a  deep  and  abiding  kinship  for  the 
Ukrainians,  and  indeed,  all  peoples  who 
seek  to  achieve  the  goals  that  we  claimed 
as  our  right.  Although  the  Ukrainians 
have  not  yet  achieved  their  goals,  none- 
theless our  expression  of  support  for 
their  just  and  rightful  aims  will  help  in 
some  measure  to  make  freedom  an  at- 
tainable and  enduring  reality  for  them. 

On  January  22,  1918  the  fondest  hopes 
of  the  Ukrainians  were  realized  when  the 
Parliament  proclaimed  the  independent 
Ukrainian  National  Republic.  The  reality 
of  freedom  was  shortlived,  however,  be- 
cause by  1920  the  Bolsheviks  took  over 
where  they  had  left  off  and  resumed 
persecutions,  relocations  of  whole  vil- 
lages, exiles  of  significant  personages, 
brutal  starvations  and  wholesale  execu- 
tions. Through  it  all,  the  Ukrainians  re- 
mained steadfast  in  their  resolve  to  re- 
gain their  freedom  and  national  sover- 
eignty. 

Today,  although  the  Ukrainians  are 
stUl  under  the  yoke  of  foreign  domina- 
tion, I  am  confident  that  one  day  their 
love  of  liberty  will  triumph,  and  the 
Ukraine  will  once  again  take  her  rightful 
place  in  the  community  of  free  nations. 

I  wish  to  reaffirm  my  personal  commit- 
ment to  the  cause  of  Ukrainian  self-de- 
termination and  to  join  the  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent  in  my  own  City  of 
Chicago,  in  Illinois,  and  across  our  Na- 
tion in  observing  the  54th  anniversary 
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of  Ukrainian  independence  and  in  ap- 
plauding the  efforts  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  to  regain  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. 


AN  IRISH  LEGEND  DIES  IN 
ENFIELD 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Irish 
are  a  proud  and  creative  people.  Indeed, 
this  country  has  been  blessed  with  the 
enormous  contributions  of  Irish-Ameri- 
cans who  have  excelled  in  all  phases  of 
American  life.  Their  traditions  and 
folklore  have  become  a  dynamic  ingredi- 
ent in  America's  heritage. 

All  of  use  were  saddened  over  the  con- 
gressional recess  by  the  death  of  a  great 
Irishman  who,  for  more  than  seven  dec- 
ades, stimulated  and  entertained  an  ad- 
miring public  with  writings  about  his 
native  land.  Padraic  Colum  was  90  years 
old  when  he  died  on  January  11  in  L'n- 
fleld.  Conn.  For  many  years,  both  Padraic 
Colum  and  his  late  wife  Mary  were  im- 
portant figures  in  the  American  literary 
world.  This  poet,  playwright,  essayist, 
folklorist,  and  novelist  will  be  long  re- 
membered and  sorely  missed  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  a  sensitive,  tal- 
ented man  who  possessed  what  his  friend 
James  Joyce  called  "that  strange  thing 
called  genius." 

Neighbors  of  the  Suffield  area  and  the 
literary  community  reJoiced  at  his  dedi- 
cated concern  and  interest  in  the  Write- 
Reader  Conference  held  annually  at  the 
SuflReld  Academy.  During  the  months  fol- 
lowing his  stroke  while  attending  the  1970 
conference,  that  coterie  of  dedicated 
leaders  who  with  him  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  conference  group  were  comfort 
and  strength  to  his  gallant  spirit. 

For  the  interest  of  my  colleagues,  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Hartford 
Times  following  Padraic  Colum's  death 
follows : 

An  Irish  Legend  Dies  in  Enfield 

Enfield. — The  long  and  celebrated  life 
of  a  man  whose  literary  skills  spanned  two 
continents  and  more  than  seven  decades  Is 
over.  Irish -born  Padraic  Colum  Is  dead  at 
90. 

The  poet,  playwright,  essayist,  folklorist 
and  novelist  died  yesterday  at  the  Parkway 
Pavilion  nursing  home  here  where  he  has 
been  a  patient  since  he  suffered  a  strike  in 
1970.  Colum  suffered  the  stroke  while  attend- 
ing the  Writer-Reader  Conference  at  Suffield 
Ac£idemy  and  was  paralyzed  on  his  right  side 
as  a  result.  Nevertheless,  he  continued  efforts 
during  his  last  years  to  dictate  his  memoirs. 
When  he  died,  they  were  only  half  completed. 

During  his  life,  Colum  was  to  write  more 
than  60  published  volumes,  scores  of  plays 
and  hundreds  of  essays  and  articles. 

Mr.  Colum  had  the  fortune  and  misfortune 
to  have  been  born  at  the  right  time.  Irish 
literature  was  in  Its  zenith  when  he  was  a 
young  man  writing  poetry  and  plays  in  Dub- 
lin. These  were  the  years  of  the  Irish  Ren- 
aissance— of  William  Butler  Yeats  and  James 
Joyce,  Lady  Gregory,  George  Moore,  the  poet 
A.   E.    (George   W.   Russell),   Sean   O'Casey, 
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John  MUUngton  Synge  and  James  Stephens. 

Mr.  Colum  was  an  acquaintance  and  ad- 
mirer of  all.  a  confidant  of  some,  a  percep- 
tive critic  and  revealing  biographer  of  many. 

In  his  own  right,  he  was  a  gentle,  lyrical 
poet,  a  whimsical  teller  of  tales  for  children, 
an  able  historian  and  essayist,  a  founder  of 
the  Abbey  Theater  and,  potentially,  a  fine 
dramatist.  But  the  Irish  Renaissance  was 
filled  with  so  many  towering  figures  that  Pa- 
dralc  Colum  was  sometimes  overshadowed 
when  many  thought  he  should  not  have  been. 

His  times  were  flamboyant  times,  and  he 
was  mild,  modest  and  Inconspicuous.  His  hu- 
morous writing  about  Irish  folklore,  his  mu- 
sical verse  about  starlings  and  doves  and 
maidens  spinning  was  a  far  cry  from  the 
molten  torrents  of  Joyce's  "Ulysses." 

Mr.  Colum  was  a  devoted  friend  of  Joyce, 
and  many  called  him  Joyce's  Boswell.  Joyce 
said  of  him  In  "Ulysses"  that  "he  has  that 
strange  thing  called  genius." 

Coliim's  first  play.  "The  Land,"  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Abbey  when  he  was  20.  He  was 
planning  a  series  of  plays  about  Ireland — 
a  kind  of  comedle  humaine — when  there  was 
a  falling-out  over  Abbey  policy  with  Yeats, 
who  had  come  into  control  in  the  theater. 
In  the  ensuing  argument.  Mr.  Colum.  al- 
though a  founder,  cut  his  connection  with 
the  Abbey. 

He  continued  to  write  plays,  but  they  were 
not  often  box-offlce  successes.  "You  can  make 
a  fortune  writing  plays,  but  not  a  living," 
he  said. 

Although  he  was  childless,  he  wrote  book 
after  book  for  children.  These  writings, 
which  were  one  of  his  principal  sources  of 
Income.  Included  a  children's  "Homer"  and 
a  children's  "Golden  Fleece,"  "The  Frenzied 
Prince."  "The  Children  of  Odin."  and  stories 
of  Irish  youth  and  Irish  myths. 

■With  James  Stephens.  Thomas  MacDon- 
ough,  David  Houston  and  his  own  future 
wife,  Mary  Maguire.  Colum  founded  the 
Irish  Review.  He  was  a  close  friend  and 
employe  of  Padralc  Pearse.  first  president 
of  Ireland  after  the  1916  uprising  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Irish  volunteers  until  he  left  Ire- 
land in  1914. 

His  reasons  for  coming  to  the  U.S.  were 
reportedly  twofold :  First,  because  It  was  an 
adventurous  thing  to  do  in  1914  and  second, 
because  there  were  Jobs  to  be  had  in  the 
U.S.  Colum  went  initially  to  Pittsburgh.  Pa., 
where  an  aunt  lived.  Shortly  before  coming 
to  the  U.S.,  he  married  Mary  Magiilre  who 
died  in  1957. 

The  late  Mrs.  Colum  was  a  recognized  lit- 
erary critic  both  here  and  abroad  and  for 
many  years  edited  The  Forum,  an  American 
literary  magazine.  She  also  taught  with  her 
husband  at  Columbia  University  where,  as 
a  team,  they  lectured  on  comparative  litera- 
ture. 

"The  best  thing  in  life  is  getting  married.  " 
CoUim  was  reported  saying  Dec.  7  when  he 
celebrated  his  90th  birthday  here.  With  him 
on  that  occasion  was  the  Irish  Ambassador 
and  several  members  of  the  American-Irish 
Foundation  which  gave  him  a  check  for 
$2,500  and  a  scroll  hailing  him  as  a  poet, 
dramatist,  storyteller,  collector  of  folklore 
and  critic  ...  a  master  writer  held  in  es- 
teem wherever  literature  is  cherished." 

Colum's  literary  honors  include  1938-39 
president  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  America; 
1940  medal  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  America: 
1951  honorary  doctorate  from  the  National 
University  of  Ireland:  1952  Fellowship  Award 
from  the  American  Academy  of  Poets:  1953 
Lady  Gregory  Award,  from  the  Academy  of 
Irish  Letters:  1958  honorary  doctorate  from 
Columbia  University:  19G1  Regina  Medal, 
Catholic  Library  Association:  1963  member- 
ship in  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Let- 
ters, and  1961  Boston  Arts  Festival  Poets 
Citation. 

He  leaves  a  sister  and  a  brother,  both  In 
Dublin.  The  funeral  will  be  Saturday  at  St 
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Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York  City  at  a  time 
to  bo  announced. 

Buri&l    will   be   in   St.   Pintan's  Cemetery. 
Dublin,  Ireland. 


THE  26TH  AMENDMENT 


HON.  K.  GUNN  McKAY 

OF    UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
encouraged  the  editors  of  the  school  pa- 
per.s  of  the  high  schools  within  my  dis- 
trict to  become  involved  with  the  issues 
of  the  day.  Today  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  edito- 
rial written  by  a  young  Korean  girl  for 
the  San  Juan  High  School  Rattler  of 
Blanding.  Utah.  Miss  Jini  Lyman,  a  jun- 
ior, is  the  adopted  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barton  F.  Lyman  and  is  described  as 
an  outstanding  student. 

I  .join  with  her  in  encouraging  today's 
young  people  to  develop  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  awareness  of  what  is  go- 
ing on. 

The  article  follows : 

The  26th  Amendment 
(By  JIni  Lyman) 

In  the  spring  of  1971.  the  Federal  Con- 
gress adopted  an  amendment  concerning 
the  voting  age  of  U.S.  citizens.  This,  the  26th 
Amendment,  grants  the  right  to  vote  to  those 
who  are  eighteen  years  and  older  on  the 
grounds  that  they  meet  all  other  require- 
ments set  up  by  each  state.  It  .states  as 
follows: 

Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age 
and  older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any  state 
on  account  of  age. 

Section  2.  The  congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

This,  whether  vou  are  aware  of  it  or  not. 
is  another  step  of  the  ever  expanding  rights 
of  the  citizens.  Beginning  with  the  founding 
fathers  of  our  nation  who  believed  that  only 
the  electlves  should  vote,  there  has  occurred 
many  gradual,  yet  dynamic  changes. 

First,  they  widened  the  suffrage  to  those 
male  citizens  who  owned  a  certain  amount 
of  land.  Then  it  was  open  to  all  of  the  male 
citizens.  In  1870.  the  15th  Amendment  was 
passed,  granting  the  right  to  vote  to  any 
person  regardless  of  race,  color  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude  (work).  This,  of 
course,  granted  the  Negroes  to  vote.  Instead 
of  merely  being  considered  eligible  for  tax 
and  population.  The  19th  Amendment  was 
then  passed  in  1920.  which  brought  about 
the  female  suffrage,  stating.  "The  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  any  state  on  account  of  sex."  Some  feel 
that  this  act  was  the  first  mistake  the  U.S. 
made  regarding  the  Women's  Lib  of  today, 
but  I  dare  say  that  It  is  only  a  matter  of 
opinion.  However.  Utah  was  one  of  the  early 
states  which  extended  the  right  to  vote  to 
women  even  before  the  Nineteenth  Amend- 
ment was  passed. 

At  this  point,  all  states  except  a  few,  had 
set  their  age  requirements  on  twenty-one 
years  and  older.  Georgia  and  Kentucky  re- 
quired that  their  voters  be  at  least  18: 
Alaska.  19:  and  Hawaii,  20. 

Since  the  26th  Amendment  has  been 
adopted  and  ratified  by  all  states,  any  per- 
son of  eighteen  and  older  may  vote  as  long 
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as  he  meets  other  requirements.  These  other 
cestwwements  are.  In  general,  that  the  voter 
tlzen  of  the  United  States;  that  he  has 
lived  In  the  state  and  the  county  wherein 
his  vote  Is  to  be  cast;  and  that  he  la  to  be 
registered  beforehand. 
Many  of  us  high  school  students  will  soon 
eligible  to  make  the  decisions  which  will 
very  Important  to  our  whole  nation  and 
to  the  world.  In  order  for  us  to  have  this 
;ht.  I  am  sure  there  has  been  many  worries 
and  hesitations.  But  apparently,  the  major- 
ity of  our  leaders  had  enough  confidence  in 
us  to  "hand  It  over"  to  us.  When  our  turn 
comes  around  to  vote,  let's  show  them  that 
we  do  have  the  sense  of  responsibility  and 
the  awareness  of  "what's  going  on".  After 
all.  it  is  a  responsibility  and  opportunity 
which  no  other  of  our  own  generation  has 
ever  been  given. 


CHARLES  REED  BISHOP,  "HAWAH'S 
GREATEST  PHILANTHROPIST," 
HONORED  IN  SESQUICENTEN- 
NIAL  YEAR 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Tuesday.  Januai-y  25,  will  mark  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Reed 
Bishop,  who  is  customarily  described  as 
one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  in  the 
history  of  Hawaii. 

One  could  certainly  not  have  predicted 
that  that  would  be  the  fate  of  the  child 
t)orn  in  1822  in  a  tollhouse  in  the  middle 
of  a  bridge  over  the  Hudson  River. 
Charles  Bishop  was  bom  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, in  Glens  Palls,  N.Y.,  an  area 
now  represented  in  Congress  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Congressman 
Carleton  J.  King. 

When  Bishop  reached  Honolulu  in  Oc- 
tober 1846.  he  began  a  career  in  com- 
merce that  was  so  successful,  it  enabled 
him  tb  be  benefactor  to  a  wide  variety  of 
groups  and  individuals  in  need  of  help. 
Not  along  after  his  amval  he  married 
Princess  Bernice  Pauahi  Paki,  a  native 
Hawaiian  from  the  royal  family.  When, 
at  her  death,  she  established  a  free  school 
for  needy  Hawaiian  youths,  her  widower 
contributed  thousands  of  dollars  in 
money  and  property  to  the  project. 
Kamehameha  Schools,  governed  to  this 
day  by  trustees  of  the  Bernice  P.  Bishop 
Estate,  provide  the  most  effective  means 
remaining  for  preserving  the  unique  her- 
itage of  Hawaii,  while  providing  for  its 
students  an  education  of  the  highest 
quality. 

Various  other  schools,  churches,  and 
community  organizations  came  to  know 
the  generosity  of  Charles  Reed  Bishop 
over  the  years,  until  he  left  the  Islands 
in  1894.  The  impact  of  his  good  works 
is  still  in  evidence  in  Hawaii. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  plans  have 
been  underway  for  many  months  for  the 
observance  of  the  Charles  Reed  Bishop 
Sesquicentennial.  Books  and  brochures 
will  be  published,  essay  and  poster  con- 
tests have  been  held,  and  a  banquet  is 
planned  foi-  January  25  at  the  Royal 
Hawaiian  Hotel  in  Honolulu. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  and  other 
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readers  of  the  Record  the  following  arti- 
cles on  Charles  Reed  Bishop,  which  de- 
scribe more  fully  his  life  and  accomplish- 
ments : 

Charles  Reed  Bishop — 1822-1915 
A  tollhouse  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Hudson  River  at  Glen  Palls,  New 
York,  was  the  pla^e  where  Charles  Reed 
Bishop  was  born.  January  25.  1822.  Glens 
Falls  along  with  Honolulu  and  San  Francisco 
were  the  great  cities  of  the  areas  where  he 
spent  all  his  life.  His  birthday  Is  being  cele- 
brated throughout  these  places  on  January 
25.  1972.  his  one  hundred  fiftieth  or  sesqui- 
centennial birthday. 

After  a  thorough  elementary  education 
through  the  eighth  grade  In  which  English 
in  all  phases,  received  greatest  stress,  young 
B:shop  worked  at  farming  on  his  grandfather 
Jesse  Bishop's  farm.  He  left  this  to  enter  em- 
plojTnent  In  two  stores,  the  first  one  In  War- 
rensburgh  and  the  other  In  Sandy  Hill.  Be- 
tween the  farm  and  stores  he  gained  another 
education.  Today,  we  would  call  this  on-the- 
job  training.  Glens  Falls  was  the  center  of 
factcrles,  farms,  marble  quarries,  lime  kilns, 
brick  and  lumber  yards — to  mention  only 
s:me  of  the  Industries.  He  became,  through 
farming,  store  clerking  and  bookkeeping, 
very  knowledgeable  In  principles  of  com- 
merce and  Industry. 

But  he  was  attracted  away  from  this  area 
cf  his  youth  by  newspaper  accounts  of  set- 
tlers in  Oregon.  He  and  a  friend,  William  L. 
Lee  packed  up  and  sailed  away  from  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  thinking  they  were  headed 
for  the  green  lush  country  of  Oregon.  But 
when  their  storm  and  wave  battered  ship,  the 
brig  HENRY,  anchored  In  Honolulu  harbor, 
in  October  1846.  after  eight  months  of  rough 
going,  the  two  men  decided  to  remain  In 
Honolulu. 

Bishop  was  24  years  old.  He  was  In  Imme- 
diate demand  to  apply  his  accounting  skill 
in  untangling  the  affairs  of  a  local  firm.  The 
United  States  Consul  employed  him  as  clerk. 
He  became  a  citizen  of  the  Hawaiian  King- 
dom and  was  appointed  Collector  General  of 
Customs.  On  June  4,  1850,  he  married  beau- 
tiful 18  year  old  princess  Bernice  Pauahi 
Paki.  He  was  on  his  way  to  becoming  one 
of  the  greatest  benefactors  the  Hawaiian 
Kingdom  has  ever  known. 

Fith  another  local  man.  William  A.  Aldrlch. 
he  opened  a  store  and  closed  It  out  In  1858 
in  favor  of  a  bank.  Bishop  &  Company.  This 
bank  grew  under  his  leadership  and  has 
today  become  one  of  the  outstanding  banks 
of  the  United  States — the  First  Hawaiian 
Bank. 

He  took  a  deep  and  abiding  Interest  in 
schools.  On  the  list  of  benefactors  to  schools 
we  note  the  names  of  Mills  Institute  and 
Kawaiahao  Seminary  later  merged  as  Mid- 
Pacific  Institute.  Kohala  Girls  School,  HUo 
Boys  Boarding  School,  East  Maul  Seminary. 
S.^crecl  Heart's  Convent  and  St.  Andrews  Pri- 
ory. He  was  closely  involved  with  both  Puna- 
hou  School  and  the  Kamehameha  Schools. 
At  the  former  he  was  trustee,  vice-president 
and  finance  committee  chairman  for  thirty 
years.  He  contributed  both  money  and  real 
property  along  with  sage  advice  to  the 
founding  and  growth  of  the  Kamehameha 
Schools.  He  was  president  of  the  trustees  of 
the  B.  P.  Bishop  Estate,  foundation  of  the 
Schools  from  1884  to  1898.  On  the  public 
.school  side  he  was  made  a  member  and 
then  president  of  the  Board  of  Education 
under  King  Lunalilo.  continued  els  such  by 
King  Kalakaua  and  Queen  Lilluogalanl  and 
the  heads  of  the  succeeding  governments, 
Provisional  Government  and  Republic  of 
Hawaii — twenty  one  years  of  public  school 
service. 

In  the  field  of  religion  he  gave  support  to 
the  old  Port  Street  Church  and  Its  successor 
Central  Union  Church,  KaumakaplU  and 
Kawaiahao  Churches.  The  North  Pacific  Mis- 
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slonary  Institute,  headed  by  his  close  friend 
the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Hyde,  was  solidly  as- 
sisted as  was  the  Hawaiian  Board  of  Missions. 
He  paid  for  and  erected  the  Bishop  Memorial 
Chapel  on  the  Kamehameha  Schools  Cam- 
pus In  his  wife's  honor. 

Hospitals  ever  had  an  appeal  for  him.  He 
was  from  its  founding  date  a  chief  officer  and 
director  of  the  Queen's  Hospital.  He  gave 
modest  assistance  to  the  Children's  Hospi- 
tal, Kaplolanl  Hospital  and  Leahl  Hospital 
and  funded  and  constructed  the  Bishop 
Home  for  Girls  and  Young  Women  In  Kalau- 
papa,  Molokal.  the  site  of  the  leper  settle- 
ment. 

Other  broad  community  Interests  of  Mr. 
Bishop  Included  the  YMCA.  the  public  li- 
brary— he  was  a  founder  of  the  Hawaiian 
Hlstorlcid  Society — ^the  Sailor's  Home  Soci- 
ety, American  Relief  Society  and  many  more. 

In  government  he  was  Collector  General 
of  Customs,  member  of  the  legislative  Privy 
Council,  member  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Board  of  Immigration.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  under  King  Lunalilo  he  acted  as 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  He  was  Foreign 
Minister. 

He  received  the  honorary  Orders  of  Kame- 
hameha I  and  Kalakaua.  The  Emperor  of  Ja- 
pan made  him  a  member  of  the  Order  of  the 
Rising  Sun.  First  Class.  There  were  many 
others  from  around  the  world. 

Such  were  Mr.  Bishop's  community  activ- 
ities. He  supported  them  with  gifts  of  sub- 
stantial size  and  In  some  Instances  worked 
as  a  board  member  or  as  president  or  treas- 
urer. He  was  conscientious  In  his  devotion 
to  all  these  causes. 

Mrs.  Bishop  died  In  1884  and  It  was  as  If 
a  great  light  had  gone  from  his  life.  He  had 
begun  visiting  California  many  years  prior 
to  her  passing  and  had  made  modest  Invest- 
ments in  lands  and  stocks  and  bonds.  He 
stepj)ed  up  the  pace  of  Investments  and  fi- 
nally moved  to  California  In  1894  never  to 
return.  His  operations  In  the  San  Francisco 
bay  area  were  centered  In  a  specially  created 
new  position  of  vice-president  of  the  Bank 
of  Callfomia. 

He  had  given  away  his  Hawaii  fortune  to 
relatives  and  community  and  charitable 
agencies.  In  San  Francisco  he  made  another 
fortune  and  similarly  gave  that  away  to  the 
same  objects.  He  died  In  Berkeley  June  7. 
1915,  age  93. 

In  his  loyalty  to  his  adopted  native  land 
of  Hawaii  he  asked  that  his  ashes  be  placed 
alongside  those  of  his  wife  In  the  Royal  Mau- 
soleimi  In  Nuuanu  Valley  of  Honolulu. 

Perhaps  the  best  comment  that  can  be 
made  of  Charles  Reed  Bishop  may  be  found 
on  his  grave  marker  In  the  Royal  Mauso- 
leum: Builder  of  the  State-Friend  of  Youth- 
Benefactor  of  Hawaii  His  Ashes  Rest  In  the 
Tomb  of  the  Kamehamehas. 

The  agencies  and  organizations  among  the 
cultural,  charitable,  religious,  educational 
and  commercial  Interests  of  Hawaii  with 
which  Charles  Reed  Bishop  had  some  associ- 
ation almost  made  up  a  roll  call  of  all  such 
groups.  Here  Is  the  list! 

Alexander  &  Baldwin.  Inc.;  Amfac.  Inc.: 
Bank  of  California;  B.  P.  Bishop  Estate: 
Bernlc©  Pauahi  Bishop  Museum:  Bishop 
Home  for  Girls  and  Young  Women;  Bishop 
Trust  Co..  Ltd.;  C.  Brewer  &  Co..  Ltd.;  Castle 
&  Cooke:  Central  Union  Church:  and  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

City  and  County  of  Honolulu;  City  of 
Glens  Palls.  New  York;  Board  of  Educa- 
tion: Dillingham  Corporation:  First  Hawaiian 
Bank:  Hawaii  Conference  United  Church  of 
Christ:  Hawaii  State;  Hawaii  State  Schools: 
Hllo  Boys  Boarding  School;  The  Kameha- 
meha Schools  Alimini  Association;  and  The 
Kamehameha   Schools. 

Kaplolanl  Maternity  and  Gynecological 
Hospital:  Kaulkeolanl  Children's  Hospital; 
KaumakaplU  Church;  Kawaiahao  Church; 
Kindergarten   and    Children's   Aid    Society: 
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Kohala  Girls  School;  Leahl  Hospital;  Mauna 
Olu  College;  Mid-Pacific  Institute:  and  North 
Pacific  Missionary  Institute — closed. 

Punahou  School;  Queen's  Medical  Center: 
Sacred  Hearts  Convent;  Sailor's  Home  of 
Honolulu;  St.  Andrew's  Priory;  Salvation 
Army;  Social  Science  Association;  Theo.  H. 
Davles  &  Co..  Ltd.;  Waialua  Seminary — 
closed;  and  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. 

[From  the   Honolulu   Sunday   Star-BuUetln 
and  Advertiser.  Nov.  21.  1971] 

Charles  R.   Bishop:   Cleverness  and 
Compassion 

(Editor's  note. — Next  Jan.  25  Is  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Reed  Bis- 
hop, one  of  the  greatest  community  leaders  in 
Hawaii's  history.  With  a  statewide  observance 
already  under  way.  The  Advertiser  asked  Col. 
Harold  W.  Kent,  author  of  the  book  "Charles 
Reed  Bishop.  Man  of  Hawaii."  to  write  the 
following  account  of  Bishop's  life  and  con- 
tributions.) 

(By  Harold  W.  Kent) 
If  Charles  Reed  Bishop.  Hawaii's  greatest 
philanthropist,  had  anything  going  for  him 
besides  his  Integrity  and  his  judgment  It  was 
the  natural  Image  of  his  having  always  been 
an  old  man. 

Most  pictures,  whether  of  his  youth,  mid- 
dle or  old  age  show  him  bearded  and  uni- 
formly unsmiling.  Although  seemingly  old  he 
had  a  spirited  drive,  a  quick  grasp  and  a 
strong  liking  for  people. 

This  benefactor  of  Hawaii  was  bom  In  a 
toll  house  In  the  middle  of  a  bridge  over  the 
Hudson  River  at  Glens  Palls.  N.Y.  Jan  25, 
1822.  He  Is  the  object  of  a  sesquicentennial 
commemoration  of  that  date  throughout 
Hawaii. 

William  Little  Lee,  codifier  of  Hawaii's  laws 
and  first  chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
joined  Bishop  In  a  proposed  venture  to  the 
newly  publicized  lush  Oregon  country.  This 
was  In  1846  just  before  the  Gold  Rush. 

When  the  pair  touched  land  at  Honolulu,  a 
necessary  port  of  call  for  their  sailing  vessel, 
the  journey  to  Oregon  was  broken.  Bishop 
gave  48  years  to  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  be- 
fore moving  to  California  In  1894 — the  time 
when  the  government  changed  from  mon- 
archy to  republic. 

There  were  other  Bishop  Images  besides 
that  of  old  man-lsm.  He  loved  entertaining 
and  with  his  wife.  Princess  Bemlce  Pauahi, 
enjoyed  the  schottlshes  and  waltzes  as  well 
as  the  charades  as  they  hosted  visiting  guests, 
foreign  and  local.  In  their  Haleakala  home  on 
King  Street. 

He  delighted  In  horseback  riding  and  pic- 
nics. Moonlight  boat  rides  on  the  quiet  wa- 
ters of  the  Honolulu  reef  attracted  his  fancy. 

Bishop  had  true  and  simple  affections.  He 
loved  his  native  wife,  was  extremely  con- 
siderate of  her  health  and  respected  her 
counsel,  especially  regarding  the  politics  of 
her  royal  relatives  and  the  problems  of  her 
Hawaiians  generally. 

When  she  came  to  an  early  tragic  death  In 
1884.  he  was  overcome.  He  never  remarried 
In  his  remaining  31  years.  In  writing  to  a  rel- 
ative he  expressed  his  simple  grief  "...  we 
did  not  any  of  us  expect  to  have  to  part  with 
her  so  soon  .  .  .  nobody  could  know  her  as 
well  and  not  love  her." 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  no  favorite  of 
Bishop,  held  one  sentiment  in  common  with 
the  philanthropist,  a  strong  affection  for 
Princess  Kalulani,  his  favorite  niece. 

His  affection  also  ran  to  horses.  He  was  so 
solicitous  about  two  family  horses.  Old  Char- 
ley and  Old  Grant  that  he  refused  to  destroy 
either  In  their  old  age,  pensioning  them  off  to 
pasture  and  no  work  where  they  died  of 
natural  causes. 

He  was  not  a  women's  "libber."  Said  he  to 
J.  O.  Carter,  "God  bless  the  women.  Do  not 
think  of  appointing  a  woman  on  either  board 
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as  a  trustee.  It  Is  not  necessary  nor  would 
It  be  wise  to  do  so.  This  Is  not  disrespectful 
to  the  sex  or  any  Individual." 

He  liked  married  employes  on  his  Molokai 
ranch  but  "hardly  knew  what  the  wife  could 
be  employed  at." 

Stormless  self  composure  marked  his  reac- 
tion to  worry.  Because  of  his  growing  wealth, 
adventurers  were  on  his  trail.  In  one  such 
instance  he  remarked  that  "some  mechanics, 
some  merchants  and  some  others  have  re- 
garded me  as  a  full  Hedged  goose  to  be 
plucked  and  the  plucking  pleases  them  more 
than  It  does  me." 

The  Health  Department  was  allowing  the 
pall  trail  from  topside  Molokai  down  to  the 
leper  settlement  to  become  dangerous  to  a 
traveller  on  foot  or  horseback. 

He  commiserated  with  ranch  manager  and 
settlement  superintendent,  Rudolph  W. 
Meyer,  "you  have  taken  many  risks  on  that 
pali  between  your  hou.se  and  the  Settlement 
and  I  congratulate  you  on  your  escapes  so 
far  ...  if  an  accident  must  happen  to 
somebody  ...  I  hope  it  will  be  to  someone 
In  authority." 

His  public  pleas  for  trail  safety  were 
couched  in  conciliatory  terms  when  the  de- 
lays and  unfilled  promises  were  too  much. 
Punctuality  was  a  Bishop  hallmark.  He 
never  missed  a  board  meeting  of  any  of  his 
business  and  community  concerns  If  he  were 
on  the  Island 

In  his  last  years  when  a  nurse  frequently 
had  to  wheel  him  to  his  Berkeley  Unitarian 
Church  his  urging  was  in  the  spirit  of  the 
modern  lyric  "get  me  to  the  church  on  time." 
The  service  would  not  start  until  the  rear 
doors  parted  for  his  regular  on-time  Sunday 
morning  entrance. 

A  conservative  in  politics  he  was  not  a 
party  man.  He  supported  the  royal  rulers 
with  misgivings  but  advised  them  In  finances. 
He  wanted  constructive  regimes  for  Kala- 
kaua  and  Llliuokalani  and  yet  he  was  not  a 
Royalist.  Even  when  annexation  neared  he 
would  still  settle  for  a  limited  monarchy  with 
Kalulani  as  the  head  of  state. 

Harried  by  the  parents  of  Bernlce  In  oppo- 
sition to  marriage  plans  he  quickly  resolved 
the  matter  by  marrying  her  In  the  Chiefs' 
Children's  School  home  of  Amos  and  Juliette 
Cooke. 

William  Tufts  Brlgham,  organizer  of  the 
Bishop  Museum,  had  continual  personality 
conflicts  with  people:  trustees,  Kamehameha 
boys,  tourists,  church  representatives  and 
scientists.  Bishop,  recognizing  his  value  to 
this  pioneering  work,  held  him  to  the  posi- 
tion throughout  long  years  of  hostile 
criticism. 

He  was  loyal  to  his  relatives.  This  was  ap- 
parent In  his  affection  for  his  beautiful 
Hawaiian  wife;  he  named  the  Chapel  at  the 
Kamehameha  Schools,  "beds"  at  the  Queens 
Hospital,  school  buildings  at  Punahou  and 
the  Bishop  Museum  after  her. 

Relatives  came  in  for  substantial  gifts  and 
bequests.  Many  family  fortunes  were  created 
out  of  this  loyalty. 

Not  only  thoughtful  of  friends,  relatives, 
natives  and  royalty,  he  was  a  supporter  of 
causes,  many  of  which  called  for  money  or 
energy  or  both.  Leprosy  was  one  such  special 
object.  He  combined  compassion  for  native 
girls  with  respect  for  the  damaging  effects 
of  the  disease  and  built  a  Bishop  Home  for 
Girls  and  Young  Women  at  Kalaupapa  and 
invited  the  nursing  order  of  St.  Francis  to 
staff  it. 

Immigrant  labor  was  In  pressing  demand 
at  the  plantations  but  to  Bishop  It  was  as 
much  a  cause  as  a  need.  He  strongly  protested 
use  of  the  word  "coolie"  as  a  trade  term. 
His  bank  supervised  distribution  of  the  im- 
migrants and  saw  to  It  that  contract  condi- 
tions were  fairly  administered.  The  Hawaiian 
Immigration  Society  and  his  bank  both  were 
Important  tools  for  Bishop  in  the  matter. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Society's  executive 
committee. 
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Sailors  were  also  an  element  of  kingdom 
commerce.  He  concerned  himself  with  their 
welfare,  problems  with  their  skippers,  social 
life  ashore  in  Honolulu  and  repatriation  if 
called  for.  He  was  a  leading  figure  in  the 
Sailor's  Home  Society;  treasurer  and  presi- 
dent. 

Night  schools  could  be  useful.  Immigrants, 
sailors  and  natives  were  ripe  candidates  for 
self  Improvement.  Bishop  subsidized  a  YMCA 
night  school  program,  the  first  such  effort 
in  the  Kingdom. 

Despite  his  obvious  concern  for  education 
Bishop  could  not  be  called  an  educator — 
yet  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  public 
Board  of  Education  successively  by  Lunalllo, 
Kalakaua.  Llliuokalani  and  Dole. 

He  initiated  what  turned  out  to  be  a  model 
board  of  education;  small,  appointed,  un- 
paid; set  up  a  predominately  vocational  pro- 
gram supplemented  by  mastery  of  academic 
subjects;  channeled  all  tax  money  for  educa- 
tion into  the  public  schools  and  introduced 
.sound  legislation  on  policy  for  the  lasting 
improvement  of  the  schools.  He  was  as  mod- 
ern as  today  in  education. 

Private  education  saw  him  as  president  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Kamehameha  Schools- 
Bishop  Estate,  trustee  and  finance  commit- 
tee chairman  of  Punahou  School  and  as  an 
official  of  others. 

To  the  Kamehameha  Schools,  In  monies 
or  properties,  his  contribution  was  worth 
ivell  over  five  times  the  value  of  Mrs.  Bishop's 
estate  at  probate.  He  gave  the  Preparatory 
Department  its  facilities  and  operating 
money,  a  school  at  first  largely  intended  for 
crphaned  native  boys.  He  supported  bearding 
schools  elsewhere;  Kawaiahao  Seminary.  East 
Maui  Seminary.  Kohala  Girls  School.  Hilo 
Boys  School  and  others. 

At  Punahou  he  contributed  not  onlv  his 
ser\lces.  but  buildings,  scholarships  and  op- 
erating funds.  He  was  characterized  as  Puna- 
hou's  "greatest  benefactor." 

Hospitals  were  a  special  area  of  Bishop  phi- 
lanthropy. At  the  Queen's  Hospital  he  was 
trustee  for  35  years  and  In  this  capacity  held 
the  office  of  treasurer  and  late  vice  president. 
Kaplolanl,  Children's  and  Leahl  Hospitals 
were  al-so  beneficiaries. 

No  religionist,  he  was  president  of  Central 
Union  trustees,  a  contributor  to  Kawalahoa 
and  KaumakaplU  Churches.  Chinese.  Japa- 
nese and  Portuguese  missions,  the  Board  of 
the  Hawaiian  Evangelical  Association  and  r>r. 
Charles  H.  Hyde's  North  Pacific  Missionary 
Institute. 

Later  In  the  Bay  Area  he  gave  to  the  San 
Francisco  and  Berkeley  Unitarian  Churches 
and  the  Unitarian  Starr  King  Library. 

Nor  was  Bishop  a  lawyer.  P>rlmarlly  an  ac- 
countant, his  orderly  mind  was  that  also  of  a 
lawyer.  He  was  a  Judge  of  men  and  projects. 
His  upholding  of  Brlgham  In  his  museum 
work  and  R.  C.  L.  Perkins  in  his  scientific 
excursions  were  examples  of  his  Insight. 

In  gauging  the  potential  success  of  planta- 
tions and  business  proposals  generally,  he 
was  astute  and  sound  There  was  an  uncanny 
rlghtness  to  his  observations 

But  most  of  all  he  was  respected  for  his  In- 
tegrity. An  old  line  do-all  banker  usually 
takes  on  an  aura  of  probity — so  it  was  with 
Bishop.  This  story  of  his  march  to  honor  in 
community  service  has  covered  none  of  the 
bases  of  his  business  dealings,  corporation 
"saving"  loans,  participation  In  plantations, 
utility  companies,  factor  groups,  ship  ven- 
tures, real  estate,  currency  problems  and 
countless  others. 

The  story  does  add  up  however  to  the  rea- 
son for  the  Sesqulcentennlal  celebration  of 
his  birth  Jan.  25,  1972. 

In  the  effort  to  acquaint  the  people  of  Ha- 
waii, young  and  old.  with  this  great  but  com- 
paratively unknown  figure  In  Island  history, 
a  program  of  epidemic  proportions  Is  burst- 
ing forth:  essays,  posters,  exhibits,  publica- 
tions, sermons,  speeches,  resolutions,  articles. 
The  Senate  and  House  by  Joint  resolution 
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have  created  a  Commission  In  Bishop's  honor. 
The  Governor  of  New  York  and  Mayor  of 
Glens  Falls  and  Mayor  Prank  F.  Fasl  of  Hono- 
lulu have  issued  proclamations  or  will  do  so. 
There  Is  a  special  bookmark  and  there  Is  a 
banquet:  and  at  the  Museum  there  Is  a  new 
medal  for  distinguished  service. 

But  at  his  death  he  really  was  an  old  man. 
He  died  age  93  In  Berkeley  June  7.  1915  of  full 
mind  and  a  fairly  worn  body  His  ashes  were 
brought  to  Honolulu  to  be  placed  alongside 
those  of  his  wife  in  the  Kamehameha  Crypt 
In  the  Royal  Mausoleum. 

An  Inscription  on  his  close>by  marker  stone 
reads: 

Builder  of  the  State 

Friend  of  Youth 
Benefactor  of  Hawaii 

SESQUICENTENNIAL   PLANS  UNDER   WAY 

Many  plans  are  under  way  for  observance 
of  the  Charles  R.  Bishop  sesqulcentennlal. 

The  Hawaii  Legislature  has  adopted  a  Joint 
Senate-House  Resolution  providing  for  a 
commission  of  nine  members  from  govern- 
ment to  assist  In  the  commemoration. 

The  governors  of  New  York  and  Hawaii, 
mayors  of  Glens  Palls,  N,Y„  and  Honolulu 
have  Issued  proclamations.  Hawaii  senators 
and  representatives  In  Washington,  DC.  are 
sending  letters  of  honorary  mention. 

37  Blshop-assoclated  agencies  have  each 
submitted  a  board  resolution  honoring 
Bishop. 

Several  books  and  brochures  are  planned. 
Including  a  post-sequlcentennlal  publication 
of  speeches,  essays  and  other  materials. 

Service  clubs  will  be  provided  with  speak- 
ers or  a  70-sllde  film  strip  with  cassette  nar- 
ration on  Bishop's  life. 

An  essay  contest  will  be  held  for  students 
In  three  categories,  upper  elementary,  inter- 
mediate and  high  school.  Deadline  In  school 
offices  Is  Dec.  10. 

A  poster  contest  wlU  be  held  In  the  same 
categories.  Deadline  Is  Jan.  10. 

The  Kamehameha  Alumni  Association's 
annual  oratorical  contest  will  be  on  the 
theme. 

Exhibits  of  letters,  memorabilia  and  publi- 
cations are  planned  by  schools.  Bishop  Muse- 
um. Queens  Medical  Center.  First  Hawaiian 
Bank,  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel  and  others. 

A  new  Bishop  Museum  medal  for  distin- 
guished service  to  the  Museum  Is  being  pre- 
pared. 

The  Kamehameha  Schools  Preparatory  De- 
partment will  hold  exercises  In  honor  of 
Bishop,  Its  founder:  January  25 — 10:00  a.m. 
at  Royal  Mausoleum.  1 :30  p.m.  at  Kawaiahao 
Church.  January  30 — 8:30  a.m.  and  10:30 
a.m.  at  Central  Union  Church, 

A  banquet  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Hawai- 
ian Hotel  Monarch  Room.  First  Hawaiian 
Bank  is  host. 


News  Release  Prom  the  Office  of  the 
Governor 

Governor  John  A.  Burns  has  designated  a 
lo-member  commission  to  oversee  the  sesqul- 
centennlal observances  of  Charles  Reed  Bish- 
op's birthday. 

The  150th  anniversary  of  Bishop's  birth 
falls  on  January  25,  1972.  In  recognition  of 
the  widespread  contributions  Bishop  made 
to  Hawaii's  development  during  his  years 
in  the  Islands  between  1846  and  1894,  the 
State  Legislature  last  year  adopted  a  con- 
current resolution  calling  for  appropriate 
honors  to  be  paid  to  Bishop  In  1972, 

A  proclamation   designating   this  year  as 
Charles  Reed  Bishop  Year  in  Hawaii"  Is  to 
be  signed  by  Governor  Burns  at  2:45  p.m. 
Friday. 

The  15-member  commission  includes:  Sen- 
ator Kenneth  P,  Brown,  representing  the 
State  Senate:  Representative  Daniel  K.  Kl- 
hano,  representing  the  House;  Deputy  Su- 
perintendent of  Education  Telchlro  Hlrata 
of  the  Department  of  Education;  Deputy 
Comptroller  Mike  Tokunaga  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Accounting  and  General  Services; 
State  Archivist  Agnes  Conrad;  Daniel  Akaka, 
director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

Also.  George  Kanahele  of  the  Hawaii  Cor- 
poration. George  Kauhane  of  the  Department 
of  Taxation.  Kaupena  Wong,  supervisor  of 
the  State's  Hawaiian  text  materials  pro- 
gram; Fred  Caciiola,  director  of  the  early 
education  program  at  Kamehameha  Schools; 
Walter  Dods.  First  Hawaiian  Bank  executive; 
Harold  W.  Kent,  former  president  of  Kame- 
hameha Schools;  Richard  Lyman,  Bishop 
Hastate  trustee;  Abigail  Kawananakoa,  presi- 
dent of  Friends  of  lolanl  Palace;  Monslgnor 
Charles  A.  Kekumano,  pastor  of  Our  Lady 
of  Peace  Cathedral. 


SUMMITRY,  ALLEGIANCE,  AND 
FRIENDSHIP 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr,  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion is  beginning  a  trek  of  historic  pro- 
portions in  1972,  climaxing  with  the 
visits  to  Peking  and  Moscow  by  President 
Nixon.  Future  history  books  will  note  that 
this  was  the  year  the  United  States 
opened  the  diplomatic  door  to  Red  China 
and  sought  to  bring  sovereign  nations  to- 
gether in  peace. 

In  anticipation  of  his  visits,  and  to 
calm  the  nerves  of  our  allies,  Mr.  Nixon 
has  met  in  summit  with  world  leaders 
to  brief  them  about  his  trip  and  assure 
them  he  will  not  take  actions  that  would 
interfere  with  their  foreign  policies.  So, 
Heath.  Trudeau,  Brandt,  and  Sato  have 
been  assured  of  our  intentions  as  we  ven- 
ture behind  the  Bamboo  Curtain  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Second  World  War, 
Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  diplomacy, 
someone  at  the  White  House  or  State 
Department  has  made  a  grievous  error. 
We  have  forgotten  one  nation  that  has 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  journey. 
This  also  happens  to  be  the  one  nation 
that  has  firmly  backed  us  in  Vietnam, 
supplying  more  troops  than  any  other 
"ally." 

The  last  time  we  fought  a  war  we  kept 
the  Chinese  out  of  South  Korea,  devot- 
ing time  and  energy,  men  and  supplies  to 
the  fight  against  the  Communist  aggres- 
sion from  the  north.  We  spent  millions 
of  dollars  in  that  campaign  and  helped 
mold  a  nation  free  to  make  its  own  de- 
cisions. We  continue  to  assign  troops  to 
that  nation  as  a  sign  of  our  steady  re- 
solve to  protect  her  and  her  form  of 
government. 

In  return,  the  government  of  Park 
Chung-Hee  has  given  this  Nation  260,- 
000  of  its  men  to  fight  in  Indochina. 
Three  thousand-three  hundred  of  those 
men  returned  in  coffins,  7,800  of  them 
went  home  ^f!ith  the  scars  of  the  war. 
While  in  Vietnam,  the  South  Korean 
Army  won  the  distinction  of  being  among 
the  best  fighting  forces  in  Vietnam.  The 
famous  Black  Panther  Division  wor 
coimtless  medals  from  our  Government 
and  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  for 
its  efforts  in  the  war  zone. 

While  committing  all  these  men  to  our 
war  in  Vietnam.  South  Korea  had  to 
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maintain  readiness  at  home,  continuing 
the  difficult  negotiations  with  the  North 
Korean  Government. 

President  Nixon  talked  with  and  as- 
sured Prime  Minister  Heath  of  Britain. 
He  soothed  the  worries  of  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau  concerning  our 
economic  policy  and  intentions  in  Pe- 
king. He  virtually  rehabilitated  the  pres- 
tige of  Prime  Minister  Sato  of  Japan 
whose  ruling  party  faced  a  stormy  Diet 
and  populace  when  the  President's  trip 
was  annoimced.  Yet,  President  Nixon  has 
not  talked  to  President  Park  of  South 
Korea.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  said  nothing  to  the  South 
Koreans  concerning  our  intentions  in 
Peking  when  South  Korea  itself  stands 
to  lose  the  most  if  those  negotiations  are 
unsuccessful.  What  nation  is  more 
threatened  than  South  Korean  by  the 
Chinese?  On  what  nation's  ground  did 
we  fight  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
to  preserve  democracy? 

On  January  11.  1972,  President  Park 
told  newsmen  in  Seoul  that  he  was  wor- 
ried about  the  President's  trip  to  Peking 
and  what  it  would  mean  for  the  people 
of  South  Korea.  He  told  the  press  that 
he  would  take  a  "wait  and  see*  attitude 
about  the  whole  affair — since  he  had  not 
been  contacted  by  this  government. 

If  President  Park  is  worried  about 
these  negotiations  with  Peking  and  Mos- 
cow, he  is  justified.  No  other  ally  has 
given  so  much  for  the  cause  of  America 
in  recent  years.  No  nation  in  the  world 
has  withdrawn  from  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict, that  U.S.  war,  with  such  honor. 

Obviously,  someone  is  making  a  mis- 
take. From  the  indications  received  from 
the  Nixon  administration  so  far,  the 
South  Koreans  are  not  going  to  be  con- 
sulted about  this  matter. 

Obviously,  the  South  Korean  "mis- 
takes" were  many.  They  did  not  become 
belligerent  in  the  matter  of  textile  im- 
ports into  this  country.  They  did  not  un- 
dertake a  giant  campaign  to  manufacture 
electronic  component  parts  to  flood  cur 
markets  and  drive  the  American  elec- 
tronic business  bankrupt.  They  made  an- 
other mistake  in  not  joining  an  economic 
community  and.  thereby,  threaten  the 
Nixon  administration  with  a  new  position 
at  the  trading  table.  They  did  not  permit 
evaders  of  the  Vietnam  war,  sanctuary  in 
their  country  and  criticize  the  adminis- 
tration's economic  policy.  But,  their  big- 
gest mistake  was  accepting  the  Vietnam 
war  and  the  American  position  and  sac- 
rificing men  and  resources  to  fight  there 
with  honor. 

Yes,  the  South  Koreans  are  guilty  of 
many  mistakes  in  dealing  with  this  na- 
tion. It  is  now  obvious  that,  to  merit  a 
summit  meeting  with  President  Nixon, 
you  must  be  critical  of  this  nation  and  its 
policies  and  seek  to  undercut  its  own  in- 
dustry. The  South  Koreans  failed  in  these 
areas,  and,  as  punishment,  they  will  not 
be  consulted  about  the  President's  meet- 
ing with  leaders  of  a  government  that 
loiles  a  giant  nation  on  their  very  door- 
step. 

Such  is  the  price  of  allegiance  these 
days.  In  the  future,  maybe  the  govern- 
ment of  President  Park  will  learn  to  real- 
ize that  you  do  not  attract  the  attention 
of  this  administration  unless  you  rock 
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their  boat  and  threaten  their  policies. 

For  my  part,  I  want  this  administra- 
tion and  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
to  know  that  I  appreciate  the  sacrifices 
made  by  the  South  Koreans  in  "our  war." 
I  slmll  not  forget  what  they  have  done 
as  repayment  for  the  war  we  conducted 
on  their  soil.  I  salute  the  government  and 
people  of  South  Korea  for  their  steady 
resolve  over  the  years,  and  their  efforts 
to  maintain  a  lasting  friendship  with  the 
United  States.  I  would  expect,  at  least, 
the  same  treatment  from  our  President. 


U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  THE  PER- 
SIAN GULF  AND  THE  INDIAN 
OCEAN 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  20.  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  insert  into  the  Record  four  re- 
cent Department  of  State  statements  on 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  first  state- 
ment contains  notes  on  U.S.  policy  used 
by  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Rodger  P.  Davies  during  his  De- 
cember 1971  trip  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  other  three  statements  are  answers 
to  specific  inquiries  I  have  made.  They 
are  in  order:  An  August  4,  1971,  state- 
ment on  general  policy;  a  December  17, 
1971,  answer  to  an  inquiry  regarding  the 
Iranian  seizure  of  three  small  islands  in 
the  Persian  Gulf;  and  a  November  18, 
1971.  reply  to  an  inquiry  concerning  com- 
ments the  Australian  Prime  Minister 
made  on  U.S.  policy  toward  the  Indian 
Ocean  during  a  press  conference  here 
in  Washington.  The  four  statements  fol- 
low: 

U.S.  Policy  Toward  Persian  Gulf 
States — December  1971 
The  United  States  Government  welcomes 
the  Independence  of  the  states  of  the  lower 
Gulf.  We  are  pleased  that  the  transition  from 
British  protection  to  full  Independence  has 
been  made  In  a  manner  permitting  future 
cooperation  between  the  former  protecting 
power  and  the  newly  Independent  states.  The 
United  States  Government  has  no  intention 
of  seeking  to  replace  the  British  In  the  role 
of  protector  of  the  Gulf.  We  recognize  that 
the  states  of  the  Gulf  are  willing  and  quite 
able  to  provide  for  their  own  defense  and 
security.  We  feel,  however,  that  cooperation 
among  all  the  states  of  the  Gulf  Is  es^ntlal 
to  the  future  stability  and  welfare  of  the 
area.  U.S.  policy  Is  based  on  friendship  for 
all  the  peoples  of  the  Gulf  and  will  seek  to 
encourage  cooperation  among  them  wher- 
ever possible.  As  the  U.S.  enters  direct  and 
formal  relations  with  the  new  states  for  the 
Gulf,  we  will  seek  to  continue  the  longstand- 
ing cooperation  In  economic  and  other  flelds 
which  has  consistently  characterized  our 
relationships. 


Department  of  State. 
Washington.  D.C.,  August  4,  1971. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  the  Near  East, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of 
Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   .  .  .  U.S.  pwUcy  to- 
ward the  Persian  Gulf  recognizes  that  the 
littoral  states,  paxtlcularly  Iran  and  Saudi 
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Arabia.  Intend  to  assume  primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  security  of  the  Gulf  once  op- 
erational British  military  forces  are  with- 
drawn and  the  British  protective  treaty 
relatlonslilps  with  the  Gulf  States  terminate. 
It  is  our  policy  to  encourage  this  determina- 
tion, to  urge  the  cooperation  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
Kuwait  and  Iran  in  assisting  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  the  Gulf  states  and  to  support 
them  as  appropriate   in  this  role. 

Since  1968  when  ihe  British  announced 
their  Intention  to  "withdraw"  from  the  Gulf, 
there  have  been  active  efforts  to  remove  cer- 
tain of  the  elements  of  instability  which 
might  appear  in  the  wake  of  thla  historic 
change.  A  major  undertaking  has  been  the 
effort  by  the  nine  giilf  rulers,  and  encour- 
aged by  the  U.K..  to  create  a  Federation  of 
Arab  Amlrates.  At  the  moment  it  appears 
that  a  Federation  of  all  nine  states  will  not 
materialize  in  the  Immediate  future  but 
there  are  reasonably  good  prospects  that  at 
least  six  of  the  seven  states  of  the  Truclal 
Ctoast  will  form  a  single  federation.  The  two 
largest  shaykhdoms,  Bahrain  and  Qatar,  are 
likely  to  seek  independent  status  as  separate 
states  for  the  immediate  future  but  long- 
term  prospects  of  an  all  inclusive  federation 
still  exist.  The  U.S.  has  encouraged  at  every 
appropriate  opportunity  the  formation  of  the 
largest  possible  federation  of  the  Gulf  states 
as  a  means  of  fostering  order  and  progress 
in  the  area  once  the  British  withdraw. 

Besides  the  dangers  to  area  stability  should 
federation  fall,  the  other  principal  poten- 
tial element  of  iiistabllity  is  the  conflicting 
territorial  claims  still  unresolved  in  the  area. 
Currently  uppermost  is  the  dispute  between 
Iran  and  two  of  the  Gulf  shaykhdoms  over 
the  ownership  of  three  small  Islands  in  the 
Gulf.  The  question  of  Saudi  Arabia's  boun- 
dary with  Abu  Dhabi  is  also  unsettled.  The 
British  Government  has  been  actively  in- 
volved in  efforts  to  resolve  these  disputes 
prior  to  surrendering  its  responsibility  for 
the  shaykhdom's  foreign  affairs.  The  U.S. 
Government  is  not  directly  Involved  In  these 
issues  and  has  taken  no  position  with  the 
amlrates'  or  any  party's  claim.  We  have,  how- 
ever, counseled  the  Importance  of  prompt 
and  amicable  resolution  of  the  disputes. 

The  creation  of  workable  political  entitles 
such  as  the  proposed  federation  of  Truclal 
States  and  the  resolution  of  the  territorial 
disputes  noted  above  would  in  our  opinion 
provide  a  basis  for  guarded  optimism  about 
the  stability  of  the  lower  Gulf  area  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  The  emerging  states  will 
undoubtedly  face  problems  in  adapting  to 
the  political  currents  of  the  modem  world. 
There  are  indigenous  elements  in  the  Gulf 
sympathetic  to  the  more  radical  Arab  Na- 
tionalist sentiments  espoused  by  regimes  such 
as  those  of  Iraq  and  the  Peoples'  Democratic 
Republic  of  Yemen.  As  the  Gulf  states  reach 
Independence,  we  can  antlcipte  an  effort  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  communist  states 
to  establish  a  commercial  and  diplomatic 
presence  there. 

The  U.S.  does  not  intend  to  attempt  to  re- 
place the  British  role  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
We  do,  however,  recognize  the  importance  of 
U.S.  interests  in  the  area  Including  signifi- 
cant economic  interests  in  the  states  of  the 
lower  Gulf.  We  anticipate  as  these  states 
emerge  from  British  protection  we  will  In- 
evitably be  drawn  Into  close  contact  with 
them.  Our  present  intention  is  to  establish 
diplomatic  relations  with  those  entities  that 
would  likely  qualify  for  admission  Into  the 
UN.  accrediting  our  Ambassador  to  Kuwait  as 
non  resident  ambassador  to  the  lower  Gulf 
States  and  establishing  two  small  diplomatic 
posts  under  his  supervision  in  the  lower  Gulf 
as  well  as  a  small  post  In  the  neighboring 
Sultanate  of  Oman. 

We  anticipate  no  change  in  the  present 
U.S.  military  presence  in  the  Gulf,  which 
consists  of  the  Middle  East  Force  Command, 
home  ported  in  Bahrain.  We  have  consulted 
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with  friendly  neighboring  states  as  well  as 
the  Government  of  Bahrain  about  the  de- 
sirability of  maintaining  Middle  East  Force 
after  the  British  withdrawal.  These  con- 
sultations elicited  no  demand  that  this 
modest  naval  force  be  withdrawn.  We  feel 
that  it  fulfills  a  meaningful  role  in  indicat- 
ing U.S.  interest  in  the  states  of  the  Gulf 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  region. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  cooperate  with  the  Subcommittee  on 
these  matters.  If  we  can  be  of  any  further 
assistance,  on  this  or  any  other  matter, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 

Sincerely. 

David  M.  Abshire, 
Assistant     Secretary    for    Congressional 

Relations. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington.  DC,  December  17,  1971. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  the  Near  East, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of 
Representatives.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.    Chairman:    The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  December 
2  requesting  comments  on  the  Iranian  land- 
ings on  the  islands  of  Abu  Musa  and  the 
two  Tunbs  In  the  Persian  Gulf  on  Novem- 
ber 30. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  Islands  In  question 
has  been  contested  for  over  a  century.  The 
United  States  Government,  which  has  never 
taken  a  position  on  the  merits  of  the  dis- 
pute between  Iran  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
believes  that  the  Iranian  landings  on  the 
islands  must  be  viewed  in  the  total  context 
of  a  series  of  Interrelated  events  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  in  the  recent  past.  These  Include 
the  termination  of  the  United  Kingdom's 
special  treaty  relationships  with  the  nine 
lower  Gulf  shaykhdoms,  the  relinquishment 
of  Iran's  claim  to  Bahrain  and  the  subse- 
quent independence  of  that  state  and  of 
Qatar,  the  federation  of  six  of  the  remain- 
ing seven  lower  Gulf  states  as  the  United 
Arab  Emirates,  and  the  formal  recognition 
of  all  of  these  entities  by  Iran. 

For  well  over  a  himdred  years  the  United 
Kingdom  has  borne  the  responsibility  for 
the  security  of  the  strategically  Important 
Persian  Gulf  region.  In  anticipation  of 
British  withdrawal  Iran  over  a  year  ago  be- 
gan to  press  publicly  its  long-standing  claim 
to  the  three  small  Gulf  Islands  In  question. 
The  Iranian  insistence  on  placing  garrisons 
on  these  islands  derived  from  Iran's  con- 
cern that  otherwise  the  islands  might  be 
used  at  some  point  by  hostile  elements  to 
threaten  the  flow  of  Iranian  oil  to  the  indus- 
trial nations.  Iran  entered  negotiations  with 
the  British  on  the  islands  question.  The 
United  States  Government  was  not  at  any 
time  Involved  In  these  negotiations  nor  did 
it  take  a  position  on  the  merits  of  the  dis- 
pute. We  did,  however,  frequently  and  con- 
sistently urge  on  all  parties  concerned  the 
need  for  a  prompt  and  amicable  solution. 

A  settlement  was  in  fact  reached  over  Abu 
Musa  with  the  Ruler  of  Sharjah,  allowing 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Iranian  garrison 
on  a  specified  portion  of  the  Island,  with  the 
rest  remaining  under  Sharjah 's  civil  admin- 
istration. Future  oil  revenue  would  be  shared 
equally,  and  In  the  absence  of  such  revenues 
Iran  will  provide  financial  assistance  to  Shar- 
jah on  an  agreed  annual  basis. 

Unfortunately,  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
reach  a  similar  agreement  between  Iran  and 
the  Ruler  of  Ras  al-Khaymah,  who  claims 
sovereignty  over  the  Tunbs.  Ras  al-Khaymah 
refused  to  acquiesce  in  Iran's  plan  to  land 
a  small  force  on  the  Tunbs.  We  deeply  regret 
that,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding,  the  Arab 
police  resisted  the  landing  on  Greater  Tunb 
and  three  Iranians  and  one  Ras  al-Khaymah 
lost  their  lives.  We  understand  that  most  of 
the  population  of  Greater  Tunb  has  at  its 
own  request  moved  to  Ras  al-Khaymah  and 
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that  the  Iranian  Government  has  declared 
its  Intention  of  compensating  these  Individ- 
uals. 

On  balance  we  believe  that  the  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  Persian  Gulf,  taken  in 
their  entirety,  are  in  the  interests  of  all  the 
littoral  states  and  represent  an  affirmative 
contribution  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
region.  We  are  encouraged  by  the  public  de- 
clarations of  Iran  and  the  United  Arab  Emi- 
rates to  the  effect  that  they  Intend  to  work 
together  for  the  stability  of  the  area.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  United  States  Government, 
close  cooperation  between  Iran  and  the  Arabs 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  the  best  guarantee  of 
progress  and  stability,  which  Is  In  both  our 
Interest  and  theirs.  We  have  made  our  posi- 
tion clear  on  both  sides  of  the  Gulf  and  be- 
lieve that  recent  events  provide  encouraging 
signs  that  this  cooperation  will  be  forthcom- 
ing. 

I  hope  you  will  find  the  foregoing  to  be 
helpful. 

Sincerely. 

David  M.   Abshire. 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  B.C.,  November  18, 1971. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  the  Near  East, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of 
Representatives.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  November  S,  1971,  concerning  Aus- 
tralian Prime  Minister  McMahons  Novem- 
ber 3  address  to  the  National  Press  Club.  In 
his  address,  the  Prime  Minister  said,  "I  think 
I  can  take  It  for  granted,  although  I  have  not 
been  given  any  concrete  asstirances  about  It, 
that  you  yourself  (the  U.S.)  wUl  have  a  coim- 
lerbalanclng  force  there  (In  the  Indian 
Ocean)  from  time  to  time."  In  making  this 
observation,  the  Prime  Minister  was  express- 
ing hi.s  own  Interpretation  of  American  ac- 
tions or  intentions  In  the  Indian  Ocean.  He 
had  not,  as  he  said,  "been  given  any  concrete 
assurance  about  It." 

The  United  States  does  not  wish  to  engage 
in  a  naval  competition  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  We  will  continue,  how- 
ever, to  maintain  normal  naval  access  there 
through  occasional  ship  visits,  transits,  and 
minor  exercises. 

The  United  States  Is  not  establishing  a  new 
Indian  Ocean  Force.  The  only  U.S.  naval 
forces  which  currently  operate  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  are  the  three  Mid  East  Force  ships 
stationed  at  Bahrain  and  ships  from  the 
Pacific  Fleet  which  occasionally  conduct 
minor  exercises  in  or  pass  through  the  area. 
There  are  no  plans  to  increase  the  number 
of  ships  assigned  to  the  Mid  East  Force. 

I  hope  this  clears  up  the  misunderstand- 
ing which  may  have  been  created  by  Prime 
Minister  McMahon's  press  conference.  If  you 
have  any  further  questions,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  will  be  happy  to  assist  you. 
Sincerely, 

David  M.  Abshire, 
■    Assistant  Secretary  for 

Congressional  Relations. 


OUR    SPA>n[SH-SURNAMED    BROTH- 
ERS—'WHO  ARE  THEY? 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF    THE    district    OF    COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20.  1972 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
t)iose  ethnic  groups  that  we  often  for- 
get, ignore,  or  discriminate  against  are 
those     with     Spanish-speaking     back- 
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ground.  Perhaps  that  is  because  we  have 
not  sought  to  understand  their  back- 
grounds, their  traditions,  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  building  of  this  Nation — in- 
deed, the  building  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Together  magazine,  a  publication 
of  the  United  Methodist  Church,  in  its 
February  1972  issue,  writes  in  a  most 
reflective  and  informative  manner  about 
our  Spanish  Americans.  I  think  all  of 
us  should  pause  for  a  moment  and  reflect 
on  the  words  of  the  author,  Justo  L.  Gon- 
zalez, which  will  help  us  better  under- 
stand a  most  important  segment  of  our 
Nation.  The  article  follows: 

Who  Are  These  Spanish-Speaking 

Americans? 

(By  Justo  L.  Gonzalez) 

It  Is  not  the  Spanish-American  but  the 
Anglo-American  who  is  the  newcomer  to  this 
country.  Nineteen  years  before  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  founded  his  ephemeral  colony  in 
Virginia  (1584),  the  Spanish  founded  a  city 
which  still  elxsts  In  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  And 
ten  years  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  on 
Plymouth  Rock  (1620),  the  Spanish  founded 
Santa  Fe,  now  the  capital  of  New  Mexico. 

Actually,  the  first  Spanish-Americans  who 
became  part  of  this  country  did  not  do  so  by 
migration  but  were  rather  engulfed  by  the 
United  States  In  Its  process  of  expansion. 

In  1810,  the  United  States  annexed  western 
Florida  in  order  to  have  an  outlet  Into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico — which  was  then  truly  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  By  1853,  the  U.S.  had  ac- 
quired, by  various  means,  what  now  Is  Flor- 
ida, Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California. 
Nevada,  Utah,  and  sizable  parts  of  Colorado, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Wyoming.  This  in- 
cluded more  than  half  of  what  used  to  be 
Mexico,  and  it  more  than  doubled  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  say  all  this  to  complain,  but 
simply  to  point  out  that  Spanish-American 
roots  In  this  country  are  old  and  deep.  Since 
Spanish-Americans  have  been  here  for  so 
long  and  yet  have  kept  their  Identity,  It  Is 
doubtful  that  they  will  follow  the  same 
process  of  assimilation  by  which  the  Swedes, 
the  Irish,  and  the  Italians  have  Joined  the 
mainstream  of  American  society. 

POUR  CROtJPS  predominate 

Basically  today's  Spanish-Americans  com- 
prise four  groups:  Hlspanos,  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans. Puerto  Rlcans,  and  Cubans.  To  these 
could  be  added  a  sprinkling  from  other 
Latin  American  republics,  formed  mostly  by 
Immigrants  with  particular  skills.  But  these 
are  scattered  throughout  the  nation  and 
either  return  to  their  country  of  origin 
within  a  few  years  or  are  assimilated. 

Hlspanos  are  descendants  of  those  who 
lived  in  Mexico  north  of  the  Rio  Grande 
when  the  land  became  part  of  the  U.S.  They 
did  not  come  to  this  country — this  counuy 
came  to  them.  Pushed  aside  by  hordes  of 
Anglos,  they  resented — and  still  do — this  in- 
vasion of  a  land  they  considered  t;ieirs.  They 
are  quick  to  point  out  that  they  are  not 
Mexican-Americans.  But  Anglo  society  hns 
not  dealt  with  them  any  better  than  It  has 
with  their  newly  arrived  cousins  and,  there- 
fore, for  this  discussion,  I  shall  consider 
them  as  Mexican-Americans. 

The  early  decades  of  this  century  were 
troubled  years  In  Mexican  history.  A  great, 
often  bloody,  revolution  wrecked  the  coun- 
try's economy.  The  United  States  at  that 
lime  was  enjoying  prosperity  so  there  was  a 
mass  migration  from  Mexico  to  the  U.S. 
Almost  a  tenth  of  Mexico's  population 
crossed  the  border  during  this  time.  Then 
conditions  changed.  U.S.  economy  faltered. 
Mexico  became  more  politically  stable,  and 
the  U.S.  Immigration  Service  began  applying 
strict  controls. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Still  several  thousand  Mexicans  cross  the 
border  annually  to  settle  permanently  In 
the  U.S.  Like  other  Spanish-Americans,  they 
must  take  the  most  lowly  Jobs  and  endure 
discrimination.  But  tliey  feel  the  oppor- 
tunities for  work  and  advancement  here, 
meager  and  restricted  though  they  are.  are 
still  greater  than  those  In  their  own  home- 
land. 

Puerto  Rico  became  a  possession  of  tlie 
United  States  in  1898  when  this  nation,  then 
at  the  high  point  of  its  youthful  exuberance, 
defeated  old  and  tired  Spain.  In  1917.  through 
an  act  of  Congress,  all  Puerto  Rlcans  became 
U.S.  citizens.  So  Puerto  Rlcans  who  come  to 
the  mainland  technically  are  not  Immi- 
grants— but  culturally  they  are.  Many  come 
from  small,  semlrural  towns  and  move  to 
large  cities  such  as  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Wherever  they  live,  they  always  consider 
Puerto  Rico  their  home,  and  they  yearn  for 
the  open  skies,  warm  climate,  and  friendly 
atmosphere  of  their  island. 

Long  before  Castro  there  were  Cubans  in 
Florida  and  in  large  cities  like  New  York. 
Since  1959.  however,  there  has  been  a  mass 
migration  of  Cubans  to  the  U.S.  They  came 
by  stages,  first  mostly  the  Batistianos  and  the 
very  wealthy.  Later  came  Intellectuals,  pro- 
fes.sionals.  and  technical  workers.  Eventually 
the  exodus  Included  people  from  all  walks  of 
life.  A  number  of  these  people  have  left  the 
Greater  Miami  area— a  process  the  federal 
government  has  encouraged — and  now  are 
scattered  throughout  the  nation,  particu- 
larly in  the  southeast,  northeast,  and  Cali- 
fornia. For  the  most  part,  they  have  given 
up  hopes  of  returning  to  Cuba. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  Cubans  still 
live  in  southern  Florida.  Many  enjoy  the  life 
of  the  "little  Cuba'  they  have  created  there 
Others  slay  only  so  they  will  be  near  their 
homeland  wlien  'something  happens."  Jobs 
are  scarce  for  these  people  so  those  who  have 
begun  to  find  their  way  help  relatives  and 
friends  who  have  arrived  more  recently.  This 
means  thai  housing  occupied  by  Cubans 
tends  to  be  overcrowded.  And  eventually  a 
ghetto  develops  which  Is  Inhabited  almost 
exclusively  by  Cubans  and  by  a  few  older 
Eiigli.sh-speaking  people. 

historical  heritage 

One  of  the  worst  misconceptions  Anglos 
seem  to  have  about  Spanish-Americans  is 
that  since  they  all  speak  Spanish,  they  must 
be  all  alike.  We  are  not  a  cohesive  group  at 
all.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  our  geographic 
diblribvitlon.  ol  course.  But  tlicie  are  impor- 
tant historical  difierences  of  which  you 
should  also  be  aware. 

Mexico  was  a  land  of  high  civilization 
where  a  succession  of  cultures  had  culmi- 
nated in  the  Aztec  Empire.  Its  population  was 
relatively  deixse  even  before  the  Spanish  con- 
quest. Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  rather  sparsely  populated,  mostly 
with  Arawaks,  an  Indian  race  whose  cultural 
development  had  taken  the  almost  exclusive 
form  of  stone  carvings  and  whose  political  or- 
ganization was  rather  loose.  As  a  result,  the 
Spanish  forcibly  subdued,  enslaved,  and 
killed  the  Island  Indians.  In  less  than  a  dec- 
ade the  Spaniards — who  had  not  come  seek- 
ing work — were  forced  to  begin  importing 
slaves  from  Africa.  What  few  Indians  survived 
physically  lost  their  identities  in  the  mixture 
of  races  that  ensued,  and  their  cultural  in- 
heritance remained  little  more  than  a  few 
words  which  found  their  way  Into  the 
Spanish  language. 

Mexico  was  not  conquered  by  force  but  by 
guile.  Heman  Cortes  was  defeated  by  the 
Indians  and  was  forced  to  use  Indian  allies 
in  order  to  enter  Tenochtltlan  and  capture 
Montezuma.  He  did  not  destroy  the  Aztec 
Empire  and  build  the  vlceroyalty  of  New 
Spain  In  its  place,  but  rather  he  used  the 
captive  emperor  as  a  hostage  to  capture 
the  old   political   structure,   which   he   only 
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changed  gradually  and  never  very  completely. 
So  Mexico  is  much  more  Indian  In  its  culture 
than  either  Cuba  or  Puerto  Rico. 

The  legends  of  the  origins  of  the  Arawak 
people  in  the  Caribbean  have  been  forgotten; 
but  the  Mexican  legends  of  the  exodus  of  the 
Toltecs  from  the  north  In  search  of  a  prom- 
ised land,  which  would  be  marked  by  a  lake, 
and  m  the  lake  a  rock,  and  on  the  rock  a 
cactus,  and  on  the  cactus  an  eagle  eating 
a  snake,  survives  still  on  the  Mexican  flag 
ai,d  in  the  soul  of  the  nation. 

The  native  art  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico — 
its  paintings,  its  music,  its  wood  carvings — 
bears  the  stamp  of  Andalusia  and  Africa, 
whence  most  of  our  forefathers  came.  The 
native  art  of  Mexico  is  still  the  art  of  a 
civilization  which  the  Spanish  conquest  was 
able  to  subdue  for  a  time,  but  never  to  de- 
stroy. The  hot  food  and  tortillas  which  most 
North  Americans  identify  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  Indian  In  origin,  and  are  still  typical 
of  Mexico.  But  the  native  food  of  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico  is  a  slight  variation  of  typical 
Spanish  food   with  some  African  influence. 

Few  Africans  were  taken  to  Mexico  to  serve 
as  slaves.  But  in  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  the 
presence  of  Africa  stUl  can  be  felt.  A  sizable 
number  of  Cubans  and  Puerto  Rlcans  can 
boast  an  African  ancestor.  And  whUe  we  got 
our  guitars  from  Andalusia,  our  rhythm 
came  from  Africa. 

On  Mexico's  high  plateaus  and  deserts 
where  temperatures  rise  sharply  during  the 
day  and  drop  drastically  at  night,  one  lives 
indoors,  with  his  family.  On  the  islands, 
where  the  temperature  In  the  evenings  is  al- 
most always  ideal,  one  lives  outdoors.  So 
Puerto  Rlcans  and  Cubans  are  by  tradition 
more  open,  more  gregarious,  more  noisy  than 
Mexicans — or  North  Americans,  for  that 
matter. 

LANGUAGE   REFLECTS   CULTURE 

It  Is  the  language  and  the  shared  culture 
of  these  groups  which  draw  them  together 
as  Spanish-Americans — and  which  most 
sharply  distinguish  them  from  Anglos. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  language 
has  formed  the  mind  or  vice  versa,  but  it  Is 
true  that  the  Spanish-speaking  person,  like 
his  language,  is  open  rather  than  subtle — 
sometimes  to  the  point  of  seeming  blunt  to 
others. 

Spanish-Americans  are  not  ashamed  to 
show  emotion — and  we  are  not  sure  that  it 
Is  always  best  to  follow  our  reason  over  our 
emotions.  It  is  said  that  one  reason  bull- 
filghting  is  possible  is  that  a  bull  closes  his 
eyes  when  he  charges,  and  that  cow-flghtlng 
would  probably  be  more  dangerous  since  a 
cow  keeps  her  eyes  open.  I  have  never  at- 
tempted to  corroborate  the  fact,  but  still 
most  Spanish- Americans  would  rather  charge 
into  a  problem  like  a  bull  than  like  a  cow. 
Reason  is  good,  yes;  but  man  Is  more  than  a 
thinking  machine. 

Because  of  this,  when  it  comes  to  religion, 
a  Spanish-American  cannot  very  well  under- 
stand the  religiosity  of  the  man  who  sits 
like  a  stone  In  a  worship  service  and  shouts 
like  a  heathen  in  a  baseball  game.  He  finds 
it  hard  to  believe  the  sincerity  of  a  man  who 
tells  him  over  a  cup  of  coffee.  In  such  quiet 
tones  that  he  seems  to  be  ashamed  of  it, 
that  he  believes  in  Jesus.  He  flgnres  that  If 
religion  makes  any  difference  at  all,  It  must 
make  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  And  he 
would  rather  seem  fanatical  or  be  called  a 
show-off  than  be  led  to  doubt  bis  own  sin- 
cerity. 

In  the  Spanish  language  almost  any  word 
order  Is  acceptable  In  a  sentence.  Not  so  in 
English.  This  may  well  have  something  to 
do  with  what  to  us  seems  an  obsession  with 
order  on  the  part  of  Anglo-Saxons,  and  with 
what  to  them  must  seem  our  love  of  dis- 
order. 

Everjrthlng  in  Spanish  has  a  gender.  We 
se«  certain  things,  certain  characteristics. 
certain  privileges  as  typically  feminine  and 
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some  as  typlcaUly  masculine.  But  such  dis- 
tinctions are  not  ones  of  subservience.  Man 
Is  not  above  woman.  Rather,  man  and  woman 
are  two  different  creatures,  and  one  Just 
cannot  be  the  other.  This  is  the  significance 
of  that  machismo  which  has  been  so  much 
discussed  by  sociologists  and  psychologists — 
not  that  man  Is  superior,  but  that  he  Is  dif- 
ferent and  must  remain  so. 

If  a  man  won't  help  his  wife  with  the 
dishes,  it  is  not  that  he  considers  himself 
above  such  a  Job  but  apart  from  It.  If  he 
were  to  do  it.  it  would  be  an  insult  to  both 
himself  and  his  wife.  And  a  woman  must  not 
compete  with  men,  not  because  she  would 
be  invading  the  superior  privileges  of  mas- 
culinity but  because  she  would  be  denying 
and  insulting  her  own  femininity.  Quite  ob- 
viously this  traditional  pattern  cannot  sub- 
sist In  the  new  environment  of  modern  so- 
ciety, and  its  breakdown  is  causing  severe 
disturbances  in  the  fabric  of  the  family. 

Our  view  of  sex  has  religious  implications, 
too.  Protestants  have  often  accused  Spanish 
Catholicism  of  being  imduly  concerned  with 
Mary,  even  of  worshiping  her.  What  Protes- 
tant critics  have  not  understood  Is  that  their 
own  message  has  often  cancelled  the  positive 
feminine  traits  which  Spanish  Catholicism 
has  placed  in  the  Virgin.  The  God  of  tradi- 
tional German-Anglo-Saxon  Protestantism 
has  often  l>een  little  more  than  a  mellowed 
version  of  Thor.  Even  Luther's  Deus  pro  me 
was  the  overwhelming  discovery  that  some- 
how Thor,  with  all  his  might  and  his  thun- 
der, had  forgiven  him.  God  was  always  the 
loving  enemy,  as  psychology  has  since 
showed  that  a  father  often  Is  to  his  son. 
Such  a  God  Is  obviously  Incomplete.  Cer- 
tain Protestant  traditions  have  attempted  to 
solve  this  problem  by  placing  the  loving  Jesus 
vis-a-vis  the  Judging  Father.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  an  effeminate  Jesus.  Such  a  notion 
is  abhorrent  to  the  Spanish  mind.  Give  me 
the  suffering,  bleeding  Jesus  on  the  cross. 
Or  give  me  the  all-powerful  Jesus  panto- 
krator.  Or  the  Jesus  who  drinks  with  his 
disciples.  But  no  delicate  Jesus  whose  eyes 
are  turned  to  heaven  like  Juliet  would  look  at 
Romeo! 

The  Virgin  cannot  simply  be  abolished. 
There  must  be  a  place  in  the  Spanish  God 
for  the  feminine.  I  suspect  one  reason  for  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  Pentecostallsm  among 
Spanish-Americans  is  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
plays  a  motherly  role  in  Pentecostal  piety.  It 
is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  gathers  the  believer 
to  its  bosom  and  rocks  him  to  ecstatic  ob- 
livion of  all  his  wants  and  his  cares.  Although 
it  is  God  the  Father  that  provides  all  things 
In  creation.  It  Is  the  Holy  Spirit  that  some- 
how turns  this  into  spiritual  nourishment  for 
the  faithful. 

Incidentally,  there  Is  a  long  tradition  from 
Elkesal  In  the  second  century  to  Berdyaev  in 
the  twentieth,  which  ascribes  femimnlty  to 
the  Holy  Spirit.  And  In  the  Spanish  tradition 
the  dove  is  not  only  a  symbol  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  but  also  of  unspoiled  feminine  inno- 
cence. 

The  Spanish  language  and  cultiu-e  Is  deeply 
aware  of  the  great  ifs  of  life.  There  Is  nothing 
of  which  we  can  be  certain.  A  Spanish-speak- 
ing person,  even  one  who  can  hardly  be 
called  devout,  will  say.  "I'll  be  there  tomor- 
row if  God  wills  It,"  or  "through  the  possible 
intervening  action  of  God."  That  Is  why  a 
Spanish-American  may  seem  Indolent  to  the 
activist,  optimistic.  Anglo-American.  He  is 
willing  to  work,  yes.  But  he  Is  not  willing  to 
put  too  much  store  on  his  own  effort,  lest  he 
be  disappointed.  Today  is  important,  but  no 
matter  how  great  our  present  effort,  m.afiana 
Is  still  an  open  question. 

Mariana,  with  Its  unpredictability,  has  a 
liberating  power  which  Is  difficult  for  the 
self-assured  Anglo  to  understand.  Maiiana  is 
not  only  the  excuse  of  the  lazy,  it  Is  also  the 
hope  and  the  comfort  of  the  downtrodden. 
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Even  If  mahana  brings  no  change  In  my 
present  condition,  at  least  today's  hurts  will 
no  longer  be  so  painful.  Maiiana  has  kept  the 
pressures  of  today  from  robbing  me  of  the  Joy 
of  living! 

Our  subjunctive  view  of  life  also  shapes  our 
religion.  While  the  most  common  sin  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Christianity  has  been  activism, 
the  most  common  sin  of  Spanish  Christian- 
ity has  been  quietism.  The  only  thing  that 
allowed  Spam  to  produce  such  active  Chris- 
tians as  Ignatius  of  Loyola  and  Theresa  of 
Avila  was  an  overwhelming  sense  of  author- 
ity which  for  these  believers  cancelled  the  Ifs 
of  life.  Other  great  Spanish  Christians — An- 
tonio Monteslnos,  Pedro  Claver — were  moved 
by  the  challenge  of  immediacy.  They  moved 
to  correct  Injustices,  not  with  far-reaching 
plans  full  of  ifs  but  with  a  concentration 
on  their  own  particular  concern  which  often 
made  them  blind  to  other  implications  of 
their  actions. 

The  same  is  true  atjout  Latin  revolutionary 
airuudes.  A  Latin  revolutionary  will  not  take 
it  upon  himself  to  conceive  a  plan  for  long- 
range  action  which  will  eventually  bring 
forth  a  more  Just  order.  He  rather  places  his 
faitli  in  the  blueprint  of  another — and  it  is 
significant  that  Latin  America  has  produced 
many  revolutionarips.  but  not  a  single  sig- 
nificant Utopia — or  he  simply  decides,  out  of 
the  challenge  of  immediacy,  that  a  certain 
condition  must  be  changed — not  changed 
into  something,  mind  you.  but  simply 
clianged. 

In  English  you  say  "to  be"  whether  you 
wish  to  refer  to  the  very  being  of  God  or  to 
the  state  of  being  drunk.  We  have  two  verbs 
for  "to  be"  in  Spanish,  to  distinguish  the 
permanent  from  the  transitory.  Cultures 
wliich  do  not  make  such  a  distinction  seem 
to  us  the  epitome  of  confusion.  They  place 
permanent  value  on  the  transitory  so  that 
a  man's  being  depends  on  what  he  has.  And 
they  seem  to  take  the  permanent  as  if  It 
were  transitory,  so  that  there  Is  little  differ- 
ence between  a  church  and  a  club.  By  so  do- 
ing, they  seem  to  be  deprived  of  both  the  free 
enjoyment  of  the  transitory  and  the  Arm  as- 
surance of  the  permanent. 

Now  look  at  it  from  our  point  of  view. 
There  are  not  really  two  orders  of  "being," 
but  two  realities  as  distinct  from  each  other 
as  apples  and  oranges.  They  are  not  engaged 
in  constant  warfare  against  each  other  for 
the  value  conferred  to  one  does  not  diminish 
the  value  of  the  other. 

So  we  see  no  tension  between  "secular" 
and  "religious,"  The  genius  of  Spanish  Ro- 
man Catholicism,  for  example,  has  been  that 
Is  is  fiesta  Christianity.  It  is  not  gloomy  or 
somber.  It  spills  out  of  the  dark  churches 
into  tlie  colorful  procesion.  the  day  of  the 
santo  patron  of  a  town,  and  a  thousand  other 
events.  Traditional  Roman  Catholicism  in 
thfe  Spanish  world  is  secular,  not  In  the  sense 
that  It  is  not  religious  but  in  the  sense  that 
the  distinction  between  the  secular  and  the 
rellglouus  tends  to  be  effaced 

This  has  been  one  of  the  main  hindrances 
in  the  growth  of  traditional  Protestantism  in 
the  Spanish  world.  It  is  too  somber.  It  is  too 
religious.  It  cannot  rejoice  In  the  world  and 
enjoy  it.  The  solution  is  not  to  become 
secularized  The  solution  within  our  context 
is  for  It  to  become  religiously  secular,  and 
secularly  religious. 

AND    WHAT    OF    TOMORROW? 

Spanish-Americans  are  a  people  of  maiiana. 
(That  means  "tomorrow"  as  is  well  known. 
But  it  also  means  "morning"  and.  in  every- 
day usage,  "dawn .")  We  are  a  people  of 
maiiana  because  v,e  have  confidence  that  our 
maiiana,  our  new  dawn,  has  come. 

The  ideal  of  many  a  Spanish-American 
some  years  back  was  to  be  accepted  by  Anglo- 
Americans  as  one  of  their  number.  This  Is  no 
longer  his  ideal.  From  the  black  man's  strug- 
gles, and  from  his  own  traditional  sense  of 
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self-esteem,  the  Spanish-American  now 
wants  to  be  accepted  as  different,  and  appre- 
ciated precisely  because  he  is  different.  And 
he  does  not  wish  to-'fee  accepted  out  of  the 
kindness  of  Anglo  society  but  out  of  the 
need  which  that  society  has  for  him.  This 
does  not  mean  that  kindness  will  not  be 
appreciated;  but  as  long  as  kindness  Is  neces- 
sary to  accept  a  fellowman,  there  Is  still  a 
hidden  feeling  of  superiority. 

Manana  is  today.  Our  new  dawn  has  come. 
And  we  claim  our  place  under  the  sun.  This 
is  what  Cesar  Chavez  and  his  followers  are 
saying  through  their  boycotts;  this  Is  what 
Reyes  Lopez  Tijerina  is  saying  through  his 
legal  action  to  recover  lands  In  New  Mexico 
and  Colorado;  this  Is  what  Herman  Badillo 
is  saying  when  he  campaigns  for  mayor  In 
the  Bronx  of  New  York  City;  and  this  may 
even  be  what  quarterback  Joe  Kapp  says 
every  time  he  calls  a  football  play! 

Aboxtf  the  Author 

The  professor,  In  addition  to  being  a  teach- 
er, is  a  writer  end  linguist  who  was  born  In 
Havana,  Cuba,  34  years  ago.  Justo  Luis  Gon- 
zalez Is  associate  professor  of  World  Chris- 
tianity, Candler  School  of  Theology,  Emory 
University,  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  was  written, 
edited,  or  translated  nearly  a  dozen  books  In 
Spanish  or  English. 

His  talents  as  a  linguist  were  severely  test- 
ed, however,  several  years  ago  In  Athens, 
Greece,  when  he  stopped  to  ask  street  direc- 
tions of  a  well-dressed  stranger. 

"Do  you  speak  English?"  Professor  Gon- 
zalez asked,  only  to  receive  a  blank  stare  In 
reply. 

•Parlez-vous  francals?"  the  professor  asked 
in  Spanish-accented  French. 

Again  the  blank  stare. 

•f-prechen  Sie  Deutsch?"  the  professor 
asked  in  German. 

No  reaction. 

"I  then  took  a  piece  of  paper  and  carefully 
wrote  out  in  Greek  the  name  of  the  place 
I  was  trying  to  find."  says  Professor  Gonzalez. 

The  stranger  took  the  paper,  looked  at  It 
upside  down,  and  then  said  In  broken  Eng- 
lish: 

"Sorry — me  Spanish." 


THE  SCHOOLSTOPPERS  TEXTBOOK 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  group 
of  radicals  has  issued  a  pamphlet  "for 
people  who  want  to  fight  back  against 
their  school."  It  is  entitled  "Schoolstop- 
pers  Textbook"  and  consists  of  61  sug- 
gested ways  to  disrupt  and  destroy  high 
school  life.  Some  of  the  suggestions  are 
incitement  to  crime — stealing,  burning, 
and  destroying  school  property.  Some 
contain  detailed  instructions,  complete 
with  diagrams. 

So  that  parents  and  educators  may  be 
forewarned,   I  wish  to  insert  this  evil 
pamphlet  in  the  Record: 
[First  Edition,  First  Printing,  January  1972— 

Schoolstoppers,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.] 
schoolstoppers  textbook for  people  who 

Want    To    Fight    Back    Against    Their 

School 

introduction  to  the  third  attempt 

This  is  the  third  attempt  that  has  been 

made  to  publish  Schoolstoppers'  Textbook  in 

a  pamphlet  form.  The  first  two  times,  the 

groups  that  were  going  to  publish  It  later 
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changed  their  minds  and  refused.  So  now.  It 
is  being  distributed  and  printed  by  a  few 
people.  Independently  of  any  existing  group. 

Because  the  content  of  this  pamphlet  Is 
rather  controversial,  several  people  have  sug- 
gested including  a  long  introduction  explain- 
ing exactly  why  the  Ideas  in  here  are  Jus- 
tifiable, and  necessary.  However,  this  pam- 
phlet is  not  written  for  people  who  are  not 
yet  sure  whether  school  Is  good  or  bad.  It 
is  written  for  students  who  realize  the  way 
that  compulsory  education  destroys  the  cu- 
riosity so  many  children  feel,  who  realize  how 
the  tracking  system  keeps  the  poor  people 
and  minorities  in  our  society  on  the  bottom 
while  keeping  the  rich  and  powerful  on  top, 
who  realize  the  danger  of  teaching  complete 
obedience  to  authority,  and  who  are  fed  up 
with  the  sexism  and  racism  In  schools.  It  Is 
written  for  students  who  have  "gone  through 
channels"  trying  to  correct  these  problems 
and  who  are  tired  of  helplessly  waiting  while 
the  schools  destroy  more  and  more  minds 
each  day. 

Before  trying  any  of  the  Ideas  in  here,  you 
ihould  think  at)out  the  effect  that  they  will 
have  in  view  of  the  situation  in  your  par- 
ticular area.  Not  all  of  them  will  be  effective 
at  all  times  In  all  areas.  If  you  think  of 
other  ideas,  please  send  them  to  us  so  we 
can  print  them  in  future  editions  of  this 
pamplilet. 

what  you  can  do 

1.  Get  a  syringe  (minus  needle)  or  similar 
device.  Mix  both  tubes  of  epoxy  glue  with  a 
little  rubbing  alcohol.  You  now  have  about 
half  an  hour  to  fill  locks,  books,  phones,  door 
Jambs,  etc.  before  the  glue  hardens.  If  you 
can't  get  the  epoxy  glue  and  syringe,  a  tube 
of  airplane  cement  can  also  be  used,  although 
it's  not  as  permanent. 

2.  Call  the  school  and  leave  your  phone 
off  the  hook.  The  way  some  (but  not  all) 
phone  systems  work,  this  will  tie  up  their 
phone  for  as  long  as  your's  is  off  the  hook. 

3.  Protest  U.S.  herbicide  In  Vietnam  by 
defoliating  the  plants  around  the  school. 
When  the  ecology  freaks  complain,  as  they 
undoubtedly  will,  ask  them  where  they  were 
when  the  U.S.  was  doing  the  same  to  Indo- 
china. 

4.  Get  some  of  the  punch  cards  that  your 
school  uses  for  programming  or  taking  at- 
tendance. Punch  new  holes  In  them,  either 
with  a  keypunch  machine  or  a  screwdriver. 
Then  switch  the  cards  with  others  wherever 
they're  stored.  If  you  can  figure  out  the 
code  the  cards  are  ptinched  by,  this  has  even 
more  possibilities.  You  can  often  be  Just  as 
effective  without  actually  repunching  the 
cards  by  Just  redistributing  them  a  few  days 
after  you  collect  them  (particularly  when 
they're  used  for  attendance) . 

5.  Start  an  Information  service  to  let  new 
students  hear  opinions  and  warnings  about 
the  teachers  and  administrators  before  en- 
rollment day. 

6.  In  gym  classes,  or  in  hallways  between 
classes,  have  massive  searches  for  "lost"  con- 
tact lenses,  telling  people  not  to  walk  through 
the  hall  or  "you  might  step  on  it." 

7.  If  you  still  have  a  dress  code,  protest  it 
by  having  everyone  do  something  disruptive 
that  does  not  violate  the  dress  code.  For  ex- 
ample, dye  your  hair  green  with  food  coloring. 

8.  Free  all  animals  in  the  biolojy  classroom. 
Put  them  outside — if  you  leave  them  in- 
doors, many  of  them  (such  as  snakes  and 
lizards)  will  get  killed  by  hysterical  teachers. 

9.  Appoint  a  student  committ-^e  to  write  a 
consumers'  report  about  the  "education" 
they've  been  consuming.  Distribute  it  to  par- 
ents on  open  house  night. 

10.  Periodically,  have  hoardes  of  students 
go  to  the  office  to  have  some  rumor  con- 
ftrmed  or  denied. 

U.  Perform  citizen's  arrests  of  adminis- 
trators for  destroying  the  minds  of  youth, 
then  telephone  the  police  to  come  and  take 
the  criminals  Into  custody.  (This  could  be 
a  good  guerrilla  theater  action.) 
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12.  Rip  off  dishes  and  silverware  from  the 
cafeteria,  towels  from  the  gym,  stencils  and 
paper  from  the  duplicating  room,  layout 
equipment  from  the  art  and  drafting  de- 
partments, tools  from  the  wood  shop,  and 
light  bulbs  from  the  sockets.  Give  them  to 
some  movement  group  that  needs  them. 

13.  During  lunch,  turn  on  and  light  all 
gas  Jets  In  the  science  labs. 

14.  Demand  to  see  your  school  records  on 
file.  (Everybody  else  can  see  them.) 

15.  You  can  make  a  very  effective  fuse 
by  Inserting  a  non-filter  cigarette  in  a  book 
of  matches  so  that  it  touches  the  heads  of 
some  matches  and  will  ignite  them  when 
It  burns  down  that  far.  Then  loosely  crumple 
a  sheet  of  paper  around  the  matches  and 
cigarette  so  that  they  are  hidden.  Toss  it 
In  a  wastebasket  or  any  other  area  with 
a  lot  of  papers,  preferably  In  the  office.  It 
takes  five  to  ten  minutes  to  ignite,  and  by 
then,  you  can  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
building.  Practice  this  at  home  before 
trying  it. 

16.  Have  giant  coughing  and  sneezing 
epidemics  in  class  or  study  hall. 

17.  Rub  lipstick,  glue,  vaseline  or  

onto  the  doorknobs  to  tbe  administrative 
offices  in  the  school. 

18.  Swallow  some  snake  antidote,  then 
walk  into  the  principal's  office.  The  antidote 
(most  types  are  harmless — make  sure  you  get 
that  kind)  won't  physically  harm  you  but 
it  will  make  you  vomit.  Do  so  all  over  his 
carpet,  desk,  clothing,  etc.,  then  apologize 
profusely. 

19.  Pick  up  some  dog-training  liquid  at 
any   pet   store — it  smells  like  '  concentrated 

And  if  you  can't  figure  out  what  to  do 

with  that  then  you  shouldn't  be  reading  this. 

20.  Remove  the  contents  of  the  teachers' 
mailboxes.  Print  any  confidential  or  interest- 
ing notices  you  find. 

21.  Leave  little  notes  and  hints  about 
"Tuesday's  the  day." 

22.  Impersonate  parental  voices  and  make 
Irate  telephone  calls  to  the  office. 

23.  Let  a  few  skunks  loose  in  the  school. 
The  dean  needs  the  company. 

24.  Have  everybody  take  out  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  library  books  over  a  period  of 
a  few  weeks,  then  return  them  all  at  the 
same  time. 

25.  If  your  school  has  suspended  ceilings 
(that  Is,  a  celling  composed  of  rectangles  or 
squares  resttog  on  a  frame,  so  that  the  rec- 
tangles can  be  pushed  up) ,  you  can  put  dead 
fish,  or  anything  else  above  them.  Or  put  It 
Into  empty  lockers  and  glue  them  shut. 

26.  Put  signs  on  your  locker  saying  "this 
locker  will  self-destruct  If  opened  for  In- 
spection." 

27.  Give  your  school  library  a  subscription 
to  a  good  underground  paper  from  yotir  area, 
and  insist  that  they  make  it  available  to 
students. 

28.  Do  some  revolutionary  wall  painting. 
All  you  need  is  a  can  of  spray  paint  (red  Is 
a  good  color)  plus  a  little  Imagination  and 
courage.  Then  write  your  favorite  slogans  on 
walls,  sidewalks,  blackboards,  desks,  and 
windows.  If  you  like,  you  can  use  a  stencil, 
but  that  limits  the  size  of  what  you  can  do. 
Wear  gloves  when  doing  this,  as  it's  easy  to 
get  tell-tale  paint  on  your  spraying  finger. 

29.  Print  up  false  notices  frequently,  using 
the  same  format  as  the  school  uses,  and  dis- 
tribute them  to  the  teachers'  mail  boxes. 
Eventually,  they'll  never  know  what  to 
believe. 

30.  Are  certain  administrators  or  teachers 
misbehaving?  Print  up  a  rat  sheet  with  their 
names  and  phone  numbers,  and  distribute  it. 
Now  students  can  call  them  up  at  any  time 
to  reprimand  them — 3:00  a.m.,  for  example. 

31.  Break  into  your  school  at  night  and 
burn  it  down.  To  get  inside,  you  can  either 
hide  In  the  building  during  the  day  and 
wait  until  the  Janitor  leaves  (check  In  ad- 
vance to  see  what  time  that  is) ,  or  come 
later  at  night  and  either  force  your  way 
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through  a  door,  find  an  open  window,  or 
break  a  window.  If  you  use  the  latter  method, 
do  it  a  few  hours  or  days  In  advance  so  that 
If  It  attracts  attention,  you  won't  get  caught. 
Be  careful  not  to  leave  fingerprints — wear 
gloves  all  the  time  If  possible.  Once  inside, 
make  sure  the  walls  will  light  well  by  plac- 
ing loose  paper  or  wood  around  them,  or 
squirting  lighter  fluid,  kerosene  or  gasoline 
onto  them.  If  a  lot  of  burnable  boxes  are 
stocked  In  one  area,  spread  them  around. 
Start  the  fire  from  the  inside  of  tbe  build- 
ing so  it  will  take  longer  before  it  can  be 
seen  from  tbe  windows.  Make  sure  tbe  fire 
has  a  way  to  travel  from  one  burnable  area 
to  another. 

32.  Get  bold  of  a  film  to  be  shown  at  a 
school  assembly,  and  splice  In  parts  of  an- 
other movie  of  your  own  choosing  before  the 
assembly.  A  little  Imagination  on  your  part 
can  make  a  very  Interesting  day. 

33.  Clog  up  the  drains  of  sinks  with  clay, 
then  turn  on  the  water  right  after  everyone 
leaves  school,  so  the  place  wUl  fill  with  water 
and  warp/rot  the  floors. 

34.  Teachers  often  leave  gradebooks,  con- 
d'dct  sheets,  and  attendance  records  un- 
guarded. Help  yourself! 

35.  Put  up  posters  all  around  the  school.  To 
make  them  stick  permanently,  use  Pet  evap- 
orated milk  for  glue. 

36.  Start  walling  In  the  balls. 

37.  Call  the  phone  company  and  tell  them 
you  want  the  school's  phone  disconnected 
immediately. 

38.  If  you  can't  find  any  skunks,  let  chick- 
ens loose  in  the  school.  Or  pigeons. 

39.  Carry,  and  pretend  to  sell,  oregano  rolled 
In  papers  and  aspirin  with  tbe  name  filed 
off. 

40.  Walk  into  the  school  library  and  ask  if 
they  have  any  good  books  about  bow  to  make 
and  use  bombs. 

41.  You  can  short-circuit  tbe  school's  wir- 
ing by  taking  a  regular  plug  with  a  short 
cord  attached,  connect  the  two  wires  with 
a  switch  between  them.  Plug  it  In,  turn  the 
switch  to  on,  and  you've  blown  the  fuse. 
Turn  it  off  pull  It  out,  and  try  another  one. 
You  don't  have  to  use  tbe  switch  but  if  you 
don't,  sometimes  the  current  will  arc  and 
weld  the  plug  to  the  socket. 

42.  Ride  a  bicycle  down  a  busy  hall. 

43.  When  some  Important  person  is  speak- 
ing In  the  auditorium,  get  into  the  light  box 
and  turn  the  colored  lights  off  and  on. 

44.  Save  your  book  reports,  and  essays,  and 
give  them  to  other  students  to  use  the  next 
year  or  re-use  them  yourself  with  different 
teachers. 

45.  Plush  different  things  down  the  toilets 
(preferably  in  faculty  Johns).  Balloons  filled 
with  air.  baseballs,  M-80's,  et.  all  work  well. 

46.  Start  a  campaign  to  have  tbe  letter  Z 
appear  everywhere  as  a  mark  of  angry  stu- 
dents. Write  It  In  gradebooks,  paint  It  on 
walls,  scratch  It  Into  desks,  and  write  it  on 
the  back  of  the  principal's  Jacket. 

47.  Set  up  a  fake  school  and  hire  away  all 
the  lousy  teachers. 

48.  Leave  phony  letters  of  resignation  from 
other  administrators  on  the  principal's  desk. 

49.  Steal  the  programmed  teaching  kits  and 
thrown  them  in  the  river.  Make  teachers 
teach  real. 

50.  Read  the  school  list  of  expenditures, 
and  reprint  some  of  the  dumber  ones  on  a 
leaflet. 

51.  Take  beer  or  any  favorite  drink  to  lunch 
in  a  thermos  and  pass  it  around. 

52.  During  some  Important  test  (SATs. 
ACTS,  etc)  on  each  section,  have  some  stu- 
dents who  is  particularly  good  at  that  sub- 
ject stand  up  and  read  off  the  correct  an- 
swers for  as  long  as  possible.  When  they're 
finished  or  silenced,  have  someone  else  stand 
up  and  do  the  same.  Tbe  test  results  will  be 
worthless  and  It  will  have  to  be  given  over, 
at  great  expense  to  the  school. 

53.  Take  down  the  American  flag  In  front 
of  the  school  and  put  up  one  of  your  own. 
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The  best  way  to  do  this  Is  to  lower  the  flag 
that's  already  up,  replace  It  with  your  flag 
and  cut  the  rope  about  a  foot  below  where 
the  flag  is  attached.  Then  tie  a  slip  knot 
around  the  other  end  of  the  rope,  making  it 
fairly  tight.  Now  pull  on  the  end  of  tlie 
rope  that  Is  hanging  down  to  raise  your 
flag.  At  this  point,  there's  no  way  your  flag 
can  be  lowered  without  someone  climbing  up 
the  flag  pole. 

54.  Put  alarm  clocks  in  various  lockers, 
with  the  controls  set  on  "loudest".  Set  the 
alarms  so  that  they'll  go  oS  about  every  ttn 
minutes,  then  close  and  lock  the  lockers. 

55.  Have  a  group  of  people  march  around 
the  school  witn  a  flag  singing  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner.  Can  you  imagine  the  school 
trying  to  punish  students  for  singing  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner? 

56.  In  a  class  where  there  is  a  rule  against 
gum  chewing  or  some  equally  stupid  rule, 
have  everyone  blow  a  bubble  at  exactly  the 
same  time  one  day. 

57.  Many  schools  have  automatic  sprinkler 
systems,  which  go  off  automatically  whrii 
sensors  in  the  ceiling  feel  too  much  he.it. 
Find  the  sensors,  and  hold  a  match  up  to 
them. 

58.  Persuade  the  graduating  class  to  use 
their  senior  gift  money  for  sometiiing  use- 
ful, intelligent,  or  subversive. 

59.  Reprint  Sclwolstoppers'  Textbook  in 
your  underground  papier,  or  on  a  leaflet,  or 
buy  bulk  copies  and  pass  them  around. 

60.  Demand  that  all  equipment  being 
stored  rather  than  being  used  be  made  avail- 
able to  students. 

61.  If  the  school  won't  have  a  teacher 
evaluation,  sponsor  one  yourself,  passing  out 
questionnaires  to  all  the  students  so  they  can 
evaluate  each  of  their  teachers,  then  collect 
them  and  publicize  the  results  to  students, 
faculty,  school  board,  and  community. 


INTERSERVICE  RIVALRY  COSTS 
BILLIONS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  needs  a  new  close  air-suppoit  air- 
craft in  order  to  protect  our  troops  en- 
gaged ill  combat.  Rather  than  Liiuld  one 
aircraft  capable  of  fulfilling  tiie  mission 
of  clo.se  air-support,  three  of  the  mili- 
tary services  have  recommended  their 
own  aircraft.  The  Marine  Corps  is  cu'-- 
rently  purchasing  Britain's  vertical  take- 
off fighter,  the  Harrier.  The  Army  is 
in  the  final  stages  of  developing  its  new- 
Cheyenne  helicopter,  and  the  Air  Force 

is  in    tiie   middle  of   ii    de\"eloi3r»"iei'ital   laro- 

a»o»3  fo))  Itoo  »Uii  O  T  ploco  gnopowi 
erram  for   th^  n^w  A-X  close  .^unport 

flghter. 

It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 

United  State.?  should  build  one  close  air- 
support  aii-cmft.  Tlie  only  possible  rea- 
son for  building  more  than  one  close  air- 

suuport  aircraft  would  be  if  it  were 

needed  to  fullill  more  than  one  mission. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  thei-e  is 
cnly  one  mission.  As  a  result  of  what  I 
find  to  be  inexcusable,  interservice 
rivalry,  three  of  our  militai-y  services  are 
each  promoting  their  own  aircaft.  The 
only  result  can  be  duplication  and  waste. 
If  the  United  States  completes  the  de- 
velopment and  procurement  of  all  three 
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aircrafts,  we  will  spend  a  total  of  $4.4 
billion.  Any  one  of  the  three  systems 
could  be  developed  and  procured  for  con- 
siderably less. 

In  this  year's  authorization  legislation, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  removed 
613. 2  million  of  advanced  procurement 
engine  funds  for  the  Army's  Cheyenne 
helicopter.  Tlie  committee  in  its  majority 
report  said  that  it  would  consider  tlie 
i-eprograniing  of  the  $13.2  million  after 
the  completioii  of  a  study  by  the  then 
Under  Secretaiy  of  Defense  David  Pack- 
ard. Mr.  Packard's  study  found  that  all 
three  of  the  airplanes  had  a  mission  to 
fulfill.  I  cannot  agree.  As  a  result,  I 
have  called  upon  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird  to  choose  one  of  the  three 
proposed  programs  for  development  and 
piocurement.  It  is  foolish  and  wasteful 
for  this  Nation  to  spend  $4.4  billion  on 
three  overlapping  systems. 

This  year's  defense  budget  will  prob- 
ably rise  as  much  as  $5  billion  in  terms 
oi  new  total  obligational  authority.  Tlie 
building  of  these  three  systems  can  only 
drive  upward  an  already  unbelievably 
huge  defense  budget.  Thus,  I  have  called 
upon  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  to 
choose  one  of  the  systems.  With  both 
our  defense  and  nondefense  needs  so 
great,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  encour- 
age interservice  livalry  by  needlessly 
spending  billions  of  dollars. 

The  letter  follows: 

January   14,  1972. 
Hon.  Melvin  Laird. 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon,  I 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Laird:  I  recently  read  a  General 
Accounting  OJflce  report  entitled  "Close  Air 
Support:  Principal  Issues  and  Aircraft 
Choices".  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that,  in 
eff'ect,  three  of  the  mUitary  services  are 
developing  aircraft  to  fulflU  the  same  mis- 
sion. If  all  three  programs  are  fully  funded, 
the  total  biU  will  be  $4.4  billion. 

The  reason  I  am  wTitlng  to  you  today  is 
to  urge  you  to  select  one  of  the  three  air- 
planes for  further  development  and  produc- 
tion before  over  $4  billion  is  wasted  as  a  re- 
sult of  childish  inter-servlce  rivalry. 

The  single  mission  of  close  air  support 
.sliouid  be  fulfilled  by  one  service  and  one 
aircraft.  Simply  put,  only  one  plane  Is  need- 
ed. I  believe  that  the  Defense  Department 
must  make  a  decision  soon,  before  the  mili- 
tary builds  duplicate  and  overlapping  sys- 
tems. 

The  parallel  funding  of  the  Air  Force's 
A-X.  the  Marine's  Harrier  and  the  Army's 
Cheyenne  helicopter  is  principally  the  re- 
sult of  inter-servlce  rivalry,  rather  than  the 
need  for  three  systems  to  fulflll  the  same 
nii3Sion.  Unless  this  rivalry  is  put  to  a  stop, 

the      United      States      "^111      faave      tlixee      J>lan&s 

cosiing  a  total  of  \iA  Billion  ail  doing  exactly 

tlie  same  Job. 

The  defense  budget  of  the  United  States 

is  continuing  to  rise.  Press  reports  indicate 

that  the  Department  ot  Defense  plans  to  re- 
quest an  additional  $20O-«300  million  for  the 
fl.scal    1972    budget.    Clearly,    the   fiscal    1973 

budget  request  will  be  In  excess  of  $80  bil- 
lion. I  fear  that,  unless  curbed,  this  crazy 
inter-servlce  rivalry  will  drive  upward  an 
already  unbelievably  huge  defense  budget. 
Thus.  I  request  that  you  review  all  three 
programs  and  select  one  of  them  to  fulflll  the 
close  air  mission. 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Les  Aspin, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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RED  CHINA  AT  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  comment  on  a  serious  matter  that 
concerns  the  administration,  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  Chinese  Comjnunist 
mission  to  the  United  Nations.  Until 
about  a  year  ago,  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists spent  considerable  time  making  it 
abundantly  clear  that  they  would  not 
accept  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions until  its  rules  were  changed  to  suit 
their  revolutionary  fancy.  This  was  un- 
derstandable because  in  1951  the  mem- 
bership of  the  world  body  had  foimd  the 
Peking  regime  guilty  of  aggression  in 
Korea  and  then,  10  years  later,  in  1961, 
the  United  Nations  upheld  the  Interna- 
tional Cotmcil  of  Jurists  in  their  findings 
that  Red  China  had  committed  genocide 
in  Tibet.  We  know  that  in  1971  these 
crimes,  as  well  as  a  host  of  others,  were, 
with  our  Government's  assistance,  swept 
imder  the  United  Nations'  carpeting;  and 
there  was  great  joy  and  dancing  in  the 
General  Assembly  as  the  men  from  Pe- 
king were  welcomed  and  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  world  body — the  Republic  of 
China — was  sent  packing. 

That  was  several  months  ago,  and  at 
that  time  we  read,  and  have  continued 
to  read,  of  the  moderate  maimer  in 
which  the  Peking  delegation  assumed  it« 
new  role.  Yes.  A  new  member  had  been 
admitted,  and  an  old  member  had  been 
tossed  out,  but  nothing  had  really 
changed. 

Unfortunately,  we  now  know  that  such 
is  not  the  case.  Surprising  to  some,  the 
moderate  men  from  Peking  are  not  all 
that  moderate.  And  the  rules  of  the 
Charter,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  were  bro- 
ken to  bring  their  admittance,  they  are 
now  busily  violating  in  their  own  avowed 
fashion.  What  is  equally  disturbing  to  me 
is  the  fact  that  the  information  I  am 
about  to  relate  has  been  largely  ignored 
by  the  media,  the  State  Department, 
and  the  U.S.  mission  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Ai-ticle  100  of  the  U.N.  Charter  states 
the  following: 

In  the  performance  of  their  duties  the 
Secretary-General  and  the  staff'  shall  not 
seek  or  receive  Instructions  from  any  gov- 
ernment or  from  any  other  authority  exter- 
nal to  the  organization, 

aM  10  Hit  oigamsacioui 

Ttie  article  furtlier  states: 

Each  member  of  the  United  Nations  under- 
takes to  respect  the  exclusively  Interna- 
tional character  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary-General  and  the  staff  and  not 

to  aeeK  to  influence  them  In  the  discbarge  oi 

their  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  vital  importance  of 

this  article  to  both  the  character  and  the 
operations  of  the  United  Nations  is  ob- 
vious. 'While  we  all  know  the  U.N.  is 
made  up  of  power  blocs  and  that 
amongst  the  Secretariat  employees  from 
Communist  naticHis,  first  allegiance  is  al- 
ways to  the  homeland,  it  has  been  tacitly 
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recognized  by  all,  that  if  member  na- 
tions were  to  attempt  to  bring  pressure 
and  influence  to  bear  on  their  nationals 
in  tlie  Secretariat,  the  world  body  could 
not  fimction;  it  would  soon  disintegrate. 

Bearing  that  in  mind,  I  would  like  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  following 
chain  of  developments.  In  early  Decem- 
ber, the  Chinese  Communist  mission  gave 
a  cocktail  party  for  the  160  Chinese 
working  in  the  U.N.  Secretariat.  All  of 
the  160,  of  course,  had  been  recruited 
by  tlie  Secretariat  and  about  85  percent 
of  them  liold  passports  from  tlie  Repub- 
lic of  Cliina.  Hosts  for  the  party  were 
Cilia  Kuan-hua — She-kwan-wha — and 
Huang  Hua — whong-wha — Red  China's 
two  top  men  at  the  U.N.  The  party  was 
a  great  success.  Those  assembled  were 
assured  they  had  nothing  to  fear  about 
their  job  security.  Offers  of  assistance  to 
visit  the  mainland  were  made,  as  well 
as  help  in  locating  relatives.  The  guests 
went  home  full  of  un-Mai-xian  Christ- 
mas spirit. 

About  2  weeks  ago,  on  January  8,  key 
members  of  the  Clilnese  translation  sec- 
tion of  the  Secretariat  received  a  tele- 
phone call  from  their  deputy  chief,  in- 
forming them  that  they  had  been  re- 
invited  to  visit  the  Roosevelt  Hotel  where 
the  Communist  mission  is  lodged.  There 
were  17  ranking  members  of  the  section 
who  were  summoned,  and  they  were 
headed  by  their  chief,  Che  Chu-yin.  Let 
me  point  out  that  Mr.  Che  has  l>een  with 
the  Secretariat  for  25  years  and,  as  chief 
of  section,  holds  a  position  not  far  re- 
moved from  assistant  secretary. 

This  meeting  was  completely  different 
from  the  December  affair.  The  17  were 
received  by  several  members  of  the  Com- 
mmiist  Chinese  mission,  wlio  for  4  hours 
lectured  and  threatened  them.  From 
some  of  those  present,  who  refuse  to  al- 
low their  names  to  be  used  publicly  for 
fear  of  reprisals,  we  know  that  the  as- 
sembled were  told  to  forget  the  idea  of 
being  international  civil  servants.  They 
were  warned  that  before  the  revolution 
those  holding  secure  jobs  were  consid- 
ered to  have  "iron  rice  bowls."  Actually, 
they  were  considered  to  have  gold  bowls. 
But,  in  the  new  era,  thei-e  was  no  such 
thing  as  an  iron  rice  bowl,  and  the  only 
way  anyone  could  be  sui-e  of  his  security 
was  by  wholeheartedly  serving  Mao  and 
the  people.  They  were  reminded  that  the 
new  Secretary  General,  Kmi,  Waldheim, 
could  not  have  gotten  his  job  without 
Peking's  concurring  vote. 

Of  possibly  even  broader  significajice, 

Nlr.    Che    was    attacked    for    tlie    ftjilure    to 
I 

submit  to  tHe  CHinese  Oommunist  mis- 
sion a  list  or  translators  and  interpreters 
who  will  be  assigned  to  work  at  the  U.N. 

Trade  Law  Conference,  to  be  held  in  Chile 

next  summer.  Che  had  no  obligation  to 
submit  the  list  which,  of  course,  is  an 

Internal  U.N.  matter.  Nevertheless.  Che 
was  told  that  his  neglect  to  do  so  was 
inexcusable. 

On  the  subject  of  translation,  the  IV 
were  lectured  that  they  needed  to  im- 
prove their  work,  which  was  unsatisfac- 
tory as  far  as  the  Red  Chinese  were  con- 
cerned. In  this  regard,  all  U.N.  transla- 
tions are  supposed  to  be  written  in  a 
straightforward  objective  manner,  the 
purpose  being  to  try  to  avoid  partisan 
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interpretation.  Not  so  in  this  case.  The  17 
were  informed  it  was  not  important  to 
keep  in  mind  the  simplified  Chinese 
characters  but  how  to  "grasp  the  direc- 
tion of  thought"  to  find  the  correct  polit- 
ical stand  and  then  hold  to  it. 

As  for  reading  material,  the  guests 
were  ordered  to  start  doing  some  diligent 
studying  of  Chinese  Communist  publica- 
tions, such  as  the  People's  Daily  and  the 
Peking  Review.  They  were  also  instructed 
to  organize  into  cells  and  conduct  criti- 
cisms of  each  other  in  periodic  meetings. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  way  it  was  done  on 
the  mainland.  It  is  called  the  process  of 
struggle,  criticism,  and  transformation, 
and  what  it  adds  up  to  is  terror.  The  4- 
hour  meeting  ended  on  such  a  note  when 
the  principal  host  said : 

We  won't  talk  about  the  problem  of  your 
passports  now. 

The  next  day,  the  9th,  Mi'.  Che  called 
a  meeting  of  the  entire  70-member 
Chinese  translation  section.  All  attended, 
where  the  complete  minutes  of  the  Roose- 
velt Hotel  Sunday  meeting  were  read 
and  Mr.  Che  invited  criticism  of  his 
leadership.  Mrs.  Suzanne  Forgues,  a 
French  national,  who  is  director  of  trans- 
lation services  of  the  U.N.  Secretariat, 
knew  of  the  meeting  and  its  purpose — 
which  in  itself  was,  of  comse,  a  violation 
of  article  100. 

There  the  matter  lay  until  the  12th 
when  U.N.  correspondents,  having  gotten 
wind  of  the  affair  raised  the  question  at 
tiie  daily  press  briefing.  The  U.N.  press 
officer,  a  Mr.  William  Powell,  admitted 
that  the  meeting  had  taken  place  by  in- 
vitation. He  explained,  however,  that  the 
get-together  related  to  new  Chinese  ter- 
minology, documents  waiting  for  trans- 
lations, and  how  the  translation  service 
might  be  improved.  He  said  that  the 
meeting  had  been  "a  bit  unusual"  and 
that  so  far  as  he  knew,  no  oral  or  written 
report  on  the  subject  had  been  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  General. 

A  bit  unusual  indeed,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
liave  it  on  the  most  reliable  authority 
tii.it  Chinese  Secretariat  employees  have 
been  thoroughly  frightened  and  many  of 
tliem  are  cowed  and  despondent.  Mr. 
Che  Ls  no  longer  reporting  for  work.  He 
had  decided  to  resign,  but  was  prevailed 
upon  by  his  superior  to  take  some  leave 
instead  before  makmg  a  final  decision. 
As  I  view  it.  the  problem  these  people  see 
threatening  their  security  is  not  just  this 
latest  act  alone.  II  is  a  series  of  acts,  and 
one  in   particular  that   took  place  just 

V>rior    to    tlae    Floosevelt    Hotel    meeting.    It 

•     1         >.       '  »    J  B|  i    ■ 
occui-red  when  direct  Red  Chinese  pres- 
sure   against    two   accredited    U.N.    news 

correspondents  from  Taiwan  brought 
.suniniary  eviction  from  the  U.N.  by  U 
Tliant  in  one  of  his  last  official  decrees. 
This  was  done  via  llie  U.N.  legal  depart- 
ment which  had  ruled  before  the  admit- 
tance of  Peking  that  under  no  circum- 
stance.s  could  the  pair  be  fired.  Once  Red 
China  came  in.  the  two  correspondents 
were  thrown  out  and  the  new  Secretary 
General  has  upheld  the  i-uling.  Naturally, 
Chinese  Secretariat  employees  now  see 
no  support  either  within  or  without  the 
U.N.  for  their  increasingly  precarious 
position.  What  they  can  see  clearly 
enough  is  that  those  among  them  who 
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do  not  shape  up  and  knuckle  under  the 
Peking's  direction  are  going  to  be  forced 
out,   too. 

And  when  I  say  no  support  from  with- 
out, I  am  referring  to  our  own  position  in 
these  matters.  As  the  country  tliat  pays 
41  percent  of  the  U.N.'s  bills,  it  seems  to 
me  we  could  make  at  least  1  percent  of  a 
protest.  But  all  we  hear  is  a  serene  still- 
ness from  Ambassador  Bush  at  the  UJ»I. 
mission,  from  Secretary  Rogers  at  the 
Slate  Department,  and  even  Jack  Ander- 
son lias  not  been  able  to  supply  us  with 
Mr.  Kissinger's  secret  thoughts  on  the 
matter.  It  is  really  no  joking  matter,  and 
the  silence  from  the  Grovernment  and  the 
press  is  indicative  of  an  attitude  that 
seeks  to  ignore  those  things  that  prove  its 
judgment  in  error. 

These  men  who  are  here  from  Peking 
know  their  business.  They  have  come 
here  with  an  avowed  purpose.  They  have 
said  they  would  change  the  U.N.'s  rules 
to  fit  their  special  needs  and  they  are 
doing  it.  V/orse,  they  are  getting  away 
with  it.  The  excuse  for  the  administra- 
tion's lack  of  response  may  be  that  the 
incident  is  not  a  large  enough  one  over 
which  to  raise  an  outcry  because  it  might 
jeopardize  the  President's  forthcommg 
journey  to  Peking.  That  is  the  whole 
point,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  men  in  Peking 
know  how  much  the  President  wants  to 
make  his  trip,  and  they  know  how  far 
they  can  go  in  their  designs  and  still  be 
sure  he  will  come.  What  has  happened 
at  the  U.N.  is  simply  a  manifestation  of 
this  fact  and  our  failm-e  to  act  on  it. 


RARICK  REPORTS  ON  DECLINING 
STRENGTH  OF  THE  U.S.  NAVY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
reported  to  the  people  of  m>'  district  on 
the  dwindling  strength  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  submit  the  following  report: 

Declining    Strength    of    the    U.S.    Na\t — 

Rarick  Reports  to  His  People 

Recently,  I  attended  a  briefing  by  the  Chief 

of  Naval   Operations,  Admiral  Zumwalt,  on 

the  declining  balance  of  naval  strength  of 

the  United  States  when  compared  with  So- 
viet Prussia. 

Because  of  the  precarious  times  in  ii-hlch 
■we    live    today    anCL    ttie    Imperative    need    to 

beef  up  our  defenses  at  once  to  protect  our 

lives  and  property,  I  felt  that  you  would  like 

to  hear  a  r6suni6  of  the  brleflng  and  my  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  shotUd  be  done  to  Im- 
prove our  military  posture. 

The  military  and  maritime  situation  of  tlie 

United  States  is  changing.  It  is  vital  that 
we  Americans  understand  the  nature  and 
the  extent  of  the  change  and  Its  implica- 
tions for  the  future  welfare  of  our  country. 
Soviet  naval  and  maritime  power  is  on  the 
Increase  This  represents  a  new  dimension 
in  world  affairs.  Few  Americans  have  sensed 
that  it  has  already  changed  the  secure  view- 
point from  which  we  have  observed  world 
affairs  since    1945. 
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NUCLEAR    PARITY 

One  factor  Is  nuclear  parity.  Superior  nu- 
clear arms  and  naval  strength  were  the  mili- 
tary factors  which  tipped  the  balance  in  our 
favor  In  the  'oO's  and  '60's.  Today,  we  no 
longer  possess  superiority  In  nuclear  arms, 
Soviet  nuclear  arms  lire  on  a  par  with  ours, 
and  we  are  involved  in  a  nuclear  stand-off 
where  neither  nation  dares  to  use  Us  nuclear 
capability  for  fear  of  devastating  reprisal. 

The  main  effect  of  this  stand-off  Is  that 
the  United  States  must  look  once  again  to 
conventional  forces  to  provide  the  means  of 
protecting  our  national  Interests.  Without 
strong  conventional  forces,  we  have  only  two 
options  where  our  Interests  are  threatened: 
engage  in  nuclear  war.  or  back  down. 

In  light  of  nuclear  pajlty:  The  capabili- 
ties and  readiness  of  our  conventional  forces 
are  now  of  greater  Importance  because  for 
the  foreseeable  future  It  will  be  conventional 
rather  than  nuclear  forces  which  will  he 
the  deciding  factors  where  U.S.  and  Soviet 
Interests  conflict. 

Another  factor  I  have  mentioned  previ- 
ously— Soviet  naval  and  maritime  expan- 
sion. 

Since  we  no  longer  possess  nuclear  f  uperl- 
orlty,  Soviet  naval  expansion  threatens  to 
negate  our  sole  remaining  capability  to  sup- 
port our  alliances  and  to  protect  our  com- 
merce. 

This  Soviet  naval  growth  can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962, 
when  the  weakness  of  the  Soviet  navy  forced 
them  to  back  down  In  the  lace  of  a  U.S. 
show  of  strength. 

Since  then,  the  Kremlin  has  allocated 
vast  resources  to  naval  programs.  To  Illus- 
trate, between  1966  and  1971,  when  the  U.S. 
produced  88  combatant  and  amphibious 
ships,  Soviet  shipyards  produced  over  200. 
The  Soviet  fleet  approaches  the  U.S.  fleet 
in  total  numbers  of  combatant  ships. 

Two  of  the  products  of  their  development 
and  shipbuilding  directly  threaten  the  abil- 
ity of  the  United  States  to  use  the  seas. 
These  are  the  expanding  Soviet  antl-shlp 
missile  and  submarli.e  forces.  They  exist  and 
are  Increasing  In  such  quantity  as  to  make 
the  adequacy  of  our  counter-forces  ques- 
tionable. Antl-shlp  missile  launching  plat- 
forms have  Increased  four-fold  since  1960. 
The  Soviet  submarine  force  numbers  over 
300  attack  and  cruise  missile  submarines  as 
compared  to  the  57  which  the  Germans  hart 
at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II.  Not  count- 
ing ballistic  missile  types,  the  Soviets  passed 
us  In  total  nuclear  submarines  In  1963. 

Do  you  see  what  such  naval  strength  means 
to  our  continued  use  of  the  seas?  This  is 
what  causes  our  naval  planners  the  greatest 
anxiety — not  that  we  would  lose  a  battle 
If  It  occurred  between  the  two  tleets,  but 
that  we  could  be  denied  the  use  of  the  scivs 
for  commerce  and  sealift.  We  would  not  even 
have  to  come  to  open  conflict.  As  soon  as 
they  are  reasonably  sure  of  the  ou^conw,  the 
Russians  are  free  to  try  a  Cuba  in  rt-versa, 
possibly  in  the  Mediterranean. 

I  might  also  add  that  the  Soviets  have  al- 
ready passed  us  in  total  number  of  merchant 
ships  and  are  overtaking  us  in  terms  of  to- 
tal tonnage.  More  than  half  of  the  Soviet 
merchant  fleet  is  less  than  10  years  old — 
over  half  of  ours  is  more  than  20  years  old. 
And  the  Soviet  merchant  fleet  is  centrally 
controlled  and  coordinated  by  the  state. 
Therefore,  it  is  completely  responsive  lo  for- 
eign policy  and  available  to  bolster  the  Navy. 
Nowhere  has  the  Influence  of  the  Soviet 
Naval  buildup  been  more  markedly  demon- 
strated than  in  the  Mediterranean  and  In- 
dian Oceans.  In  the  Mediterranean  the  So- 
viet naval  ships,  now  categorized  as  the  So- 
viet Mediterranean  Fleet,  surpassed  the  Sixth 
Fleet  in  total  annual  ship  days  within  the 
area  by  mid-1969.  The  Increasing  presence  of 
Soviet  ships  has  contributed  to  a  demonstra- 
ble change  in  the  political  alignments  of  the 
region. 
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And  In  the  Indian  Ocean  a  similar  situa- 
tion is  developing.  The  Soviet  naval  presence 
there  became  continuous  in  1969.  Now  It  ex- 
ceeds ours  by  a  factor  of  two. 

In  the  face  of  the  Soviet  naval  expansion, 
our  own  navy  is  encountering  a  reduction  In 
strength  and  resources.  This  Is  another  fac- 
tor which  Inhibits  restoration  of  a  satisfac- 
tory balance  of  naval  power. 

Since  FY  1968,  Navy  budgets  declined  11% 
in  terms  of  buying  power  of  FY  1972  dollar, 
as  defense  matters  have  been  accorded  less 
precedence  In  national  planning. 

The  effects  of  recent  budget  cuts  on  naval 
forces  is  demonstrated  in  force  data  compari- 
sons between  1965  (prior  to  the  Vietnam 
buildup)  and  1971.  Since  1965.  the  Navy  has 
been  forced  to  reduce  25%  of  its  ships,  207c. 
of  its  combat  aircraft,  and  7%  of  Its  total  per- 
sonnel. Reflecting  the  inertia  attached  to 
consolidation  of  the  shore  establishment, 
civilian  personnel  of  the  Navy  have  Increased 
by  4%  In  the  period. 

The  Navy,  of  course,  Is  adjusting  as  best 
it  can  to  the  shortages  ol  manpower,  shlpts 
and  equipment.  But,  all  of  the  Navy  Initia- 
tives taken  together  do  not  offset  the  effects 
of  recent  force  reductions  In  the  face  of  the 
onrushlng  Soviet  naval  expansion. 

In  light  of  the  kinds  of  forces  we  need,  what 
is  the  adequacy  of  our  Navy  today? 

The  supplemental  statement  to  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  by  seven  members  of  the 
Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  stated: 

"The  Soviet  naval  buildup  ...  Is  a  major 
element  In  the  shifting  balance  of  military 
power.  Although  not  itself  a  direct  threat  to 
the  United  States  (except  the  submarines), 
the  new  and  growing  Soviet  naval  strength 
affects  adversely  the  diplomatic  and  econom- 
ic position  of  the  United  States  throughout 
much  of  the  world.  It  also  threatens  an  his- 
toric American  policy,  namely,  freedom  of 
the  seas." 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
made  up  of  9  Senators  and  9  Congressmen 
has  Issued  an  ominous  warning: 

'The  United  Ctates,  unless  it  moves  quick- 
ly to  counter  a  rapidly  expanding  Soviet 
naval  threat,  faces  a  future  In  which  it  will 
have  to  surrender  to  the  Soviets  on  all  Issues 
or  risk  nuclear  annihilation.  Any  delav  may 
mean  no  future." 

In  addition  to  these  warnings,  foreign  writ- 
ings have  noted  the  shifting  balance  of  naval 
power  and  have  expressed  concern  over  the 
future  of  their  alliances. 

In  my  opening  remarks,  I  said  that  Ameri- 
cans must  understand  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  changes  In  our  military  and  maritime 
situation  and  also  their  Implications  with 
regard  to  our  welfare. 

No  one  can  foresee  the  future  with  ab- 
solute certainty,  but  there  are  certain  as- 
sumptions which  can  be  drawn  from  the 
facts  as  they  are  known  today. 

For  Instance,  It  is  generally  considered 
that,  so  long  as  an  approximate  parity  In 
nuclear  delivery  and  defense  systems  exists 
between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.,  nuclear 
war  is  not  likely  between  them.  The  awful 
results  to  the  people  of  both  nations  would 
make  Initiation  of  nuclear  attack  an  Irra- 
tional act. 

The  Kremlin  may  therefore  be  expected 
to  seek  to  achieve  Its  objectives  short  of  nu- 
clear war.  And,  for  the  first  time  In  modern 
history,  the  door  Is  ajar  for  Russia  to  break 
free  of  the  entanglements  of  encircling  land 
alliances  and  to  spread  power  and  influence 
toward  historical  objectives  in  the  Middle 
East,  Asia,  and  even  in  Europe. 

What  can  we  expect  the  Kremlin  to  do 
in  such  circumstances? 

They  will  avoid  nuclear  war. 
They  will  continue  their  build-up  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

They  will  continue  their  naval  expansion 
in  blockade  and  missile  forces. 

They  will  attempt  to  capitaJlze  on  poUtl- 
cal  unrest.  In  Eurasia  and  Africa. 
They  will  Increase  "showing  the  flag"  and 
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continue  "gun  boat  diplomacy"  In  Eurasia 
and  Africa. 

They  will  foster  Communism  worldwide 
through  aid  and  subversion. 

When  they  are  ready,  they  wlU  confront 
us  with  superior  force  In  a  place  like  Israel 
or  Korea  and  we  will  be  forced  to  back  down. 

If  I  have  shocked  you  by  saying  that  this 
great  nation  of  ours  Is  approaching  a  point 
where  it  could  be  faced  down  at  sea,  such 
was  my  objective.  I  feel  It  my  duty  to  give 
you  the  facts  so  that  you  may  understand 
the  situation. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  Navy  Is  the  de- 
ciding military  factor  which  enables  the 
United  States  to  be  an  international  power. 

This  is  not  to  belittle  the  vital  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  other  services  to  the  com- 
batant strength  of  the  country.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  contributions  of  the  Army,  Ma- 
rines, and  Air  Force  are  willingly  conceded. 

But,  It  Is  the  unique  functions  of  the 
Navy  which  permits  the  United  States  to  be 
an  international  power. 

Having  heard  the  deplorable  status  to 
which  we  have  allowed  our  naval  strength 
to  deteriorate  and  the  repeated  Insinuations 
by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  our  adversary,  it  is  only 
proper  that  one  should  ask:  "Well,  what  do 
we  do  about  this  sorry  state  of  affairs?" 

First,  the  Congress  should  appropriate  the 
necessary  funds  to  bolster  our  Navy  as  well 
as  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps — 
regular  and  reserve  forces — to  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  common  defense.  Secondly, 
the  Congress  should  reassert  its  power  to  de- 
clare war  so  that  our  fighting  men  will  know 
who  the  enemy  is  they  are  fighting  and  so 
that  the  country  can  unite  in  their  support. 
While  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  tells  us 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  our  adversary  and 
Is  escalating  its  armed  might,  the  President 
seeks  favored  nation  trading  treatment  for 
the  Soviet  Union  and  more  spending  in  so- 
cial programs.  And,  finally,  our  military 
should  never  be  committed  where  they  are 
not  to  be  allowed  to  conclude  wars  with 
victory  as  quickly  as  possible  using  conven- 
tional weapons. 

For  if  we  lose  our  will  to  defend  our  liber- 
ties, we  lose  our  country,  our  civilization, 
our  all. 


CANCER       INSTITUTE       DIRECTOR 
VISITS   CENTER  AT  BUFFALO 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20.  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Act  of  1971  was  signed  into 
law  last  month,  setting  the  stage  for  a 
massive  national  effort  to  find  a  cure  for 
cancer. 

Over  the  years,  medical  science  has 
made  great  progress  in  cancer  research 
and  treatment. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  great 
achievements  which  have  been  made  in 
my  home  city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  at  the  old- 
est and  one  of  the  largest  cancer  centers 
in  the  Nation,  Roswell  Park  Memorial 
Institute. 

During  the  hearings  last  fall  on  the 
cancer  legislation  by  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
ment, one  of  the  witnesses  was  Roswell 
Park's  director.  Dr.  Gerald  P.  Murphy. 
Later,  the  subcommittee  concluded  its 
hearings  with  an  on-site  session  at  Ros- 
well Park  which  was  combined  with  an 
inspection  of  the  facilities. 
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Last  week,  the  director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  Dr.  Carl  Bsiker,  visited 
Roswell  Park  for  2  days  where  he  met 
with  the  excellent  staff  and  saw  the 
State-backed  institution  in  full  opera- 
tion. 

Dr.  Baker  described  the  Roswell  Park 
facility  as  "one  of  the  great  cancer  re- 
search centers  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  texts  of  news  stories  on  Dr. 
Baker's  visit: 
(From  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  Jan.   14, 

19721 

Conquest  of  Cancer  Is  Foreseen  by  Head  or 

U.S.  Research  Drive 

(By  Mildred  Spencer) 

Victory  over  cancer  through  a  concerted 
national  effort  is  a  realistic  goal,  the  director 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  said  here 
today,  even  if  scientists  do  not  yet  have  all 
the  basic  knowledge  needed  to  achieve  it. 

Dr.  Carl  Baker,  who  Is  visiting  Roswell 
Park  Memorial  Institute  today  and  tomorrow, 
agreed  that  scientists  must  learn  more  about 
control  mechanisms  in  cells — "what  turns  on 
and  what  turns  off  the  cancer  cell" — before 
the  cancer  effort  will  be  where  the  space  ef- 
fort was  when  the  first  national  space  pro- 
gram got  under  way. 

But  he  believes  that  knowledge  in  the  cell 
fleld  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  discovery 
of  "this  last  link  in  the  puzzle"  is  close  at 
hand. 

FUNDING  DECISION  TO  COME 

The  federal  government  has  approved  an 
acceleration  of  the  attack  on  cancer  over  the 
next  three  years  with  a  maximum  budget  of 
$1.6  billion.  The  actual  allocations  must  be 
approved  Individually  each  year. 

"The  government  has  said,"  Dr.  Baker 
pointed  out,  "that  we  can  have  up  to  $1.6 
billion.  That  is  no  assurance  that  we  will  get 
that  much.  We  shall  have  to  Justify  the  need 
for  the  funds  as  we  have  had  to  do  in  the 
past. 

"Nor  will  the  increase  In  federal  funds  cut 
down  on  the  need  for  funds  from  state,  local 
and  private  sources.  The  federal  government 
will  still  want  assurance  that  these  other 
agencies  are  contributing — that  they  care 
enough  for  programs  In  their  areas  to  give 
them  their  suppiort." 

The  new  national  cancer  plan  has  seven 
main  objectives,  the  Washington-based  sci- 
entist pointed  out.  They  are: 

To  identify  cancer-causing  agents  and  pro- 
tect people  against  them. 

To  modify  individuals,  for  example  by  vac- 
cination, so  that  they  are  less  likely  to  de- 
velop cancer. 

To  prevent  the  conversion  of  normal  cells 
to  those  capable  of  forming  cancer. 

To  prevent  cells  capable  of  forming  cancer 
from  doing  so. 

To  accurately  estimate  the  risk  of  cancer  in 
Individuals  and  groups  as  an  aid  to  prevent- 
ing or  curing  It. 

To  cure  as  many  patients  as  possible  and 
control  the  disease  in  those  who  cannot  be 
cured. 

ON  PLANNINO  teams 

Dr.  James  P.  Holland,  chief  of  medicine 
at  Roswell  Park,  is  chairman  of  the  planning 
group  concerned  with  the  sixth  objective, 
that  of  curing  patients.  A  number  of  other 
Roswell  Park  Scientists  also  are  serving  on 
the  planning  teams. 

The  director  of  Roswell  Park,  Dr.  Gerald 
P.  Murphy,  Is  working  with  Dr.  Baker  and 
the  heads  of  other  cancer  institutions,  to  set 
up  a  managerial  plan  for  the  program.  Dr. 
Murphy  has  been  recommended  as  a  member 
of  a  three-man  panel  to  direct  the  over-all 
administration. 

Dr.  Baker  had  high  praise  for  Roswell  Park 
Memorial  Institute,  which  he  caUed  "one  of 
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the    great   cancer   research    centers    in    the 
world." 

[From  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  Jan.  15, 
1972] 

Roswell  Visitor  Sees  Tide  Turning  in  War 

ON  Cancer 

(By  Deborah  WllUtmis) 

Dr.  Carl  Baker,  director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  Friday  predicted  that  the 
conquest  of  cancer  is  a  realistic  goal  even 
though  scientists  have  much  more  to  learn 
about  the  actual  control  of  cells. 

The  national  cancer  director  was  here  visit- 
ing Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute  Friday 
and  today  to  view  new  facilities  at  the  Insti- 
tute and  speak  with  scientists. 

LAST    LINK 

"Cell  control  is  the  last  link  In  the  cancer 
puzzle  and  although  we  are  not  quite  there 
a  concentrated  national  effort  can  achieve 
that  goal,"  he  said. 

President  Nixon  recently  signed  a  $1.6  bil- 
lion bill  to  finance  a  three-year  cancer  pro- 
gram which  will  stress  research  but  also  will 
provide  for  the  early  detection  of  oral,  cer- 
vical and  breast  cancer  and  authorize  crea- 
tion of  additional  cancer  institutes. 

he:arings  on  funds 

However,  Dr.  Baker  stressed  that  no  money 
has .  yet  been  allocated  under  the  program 
and  congressional  hearings  still  must  be  held 
to  determine  how  much  money  actually  will 
be  appropriated. 

He  said  that  a  group  of  Roswell  Park  scien- 
tists including  Dr.  Gerald  P.  Murphy,  director 
of  the  Institute  have  been  meeting  with 
other  top  cancer  scientists  throughout  the 
country  to  draw  up  a  list  of  objectives  to  be 
followed  In  attacking  the  cancer  problem. 

They  are: 

reduce  effects 

— Identifying  the  cancer  causing  agents 
such  as  chemicals,  radiation  and  viruses. 

— Determining  what  can  be  done  to  the 
host  Individual  to  reduce  the  effects  of  the 
cancer  causing  agents. 

— Determining  the  transformation  process 
a  cell  undergoes  from  normal  to  cancerous. 
Dr.  Baker  said  scientists  are  particularly  In- 
terested In  this  aspect  of  the  problem. 

POPULATION    groups 

— A  systematic  study  Into  various  popula- 
tion groups  to  determine  why  certain  groups 
seem  to  be  more  susceptible  to  certain  types 
of  cancers.  This  objective  would  also  Involve 
improving  detection   and  diagnosis. 

— Evaluation  of  cancer  therapy.  Dr.  Baker 
said  that  Roswell  Park  has  been  a  forerunner 
In  developing  evaluation  techniques  among 
Its  patients. 

— To  cure  as  many  patients  as  possible  and 
control  the  disease  In  those  who  cannot  be 
cured. 

HOLLAND    CHAIRMAN 

—'Rehabilitation  of  cancer  patients  Includ- 
ing cosmetic,  psychological  and  physical. 

Dr.  James  F.  Holland,  chief  of  medicine  at 
Roswell  Park,  Is  chairman  of  the  planning 
group  concerned  with  the  objective  of  curing 
patients. 

Dr.  Murphy  emphasized  that  It  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  federal  government  to  supply 
federal  funds  in  place  of  existing  local  sup- 
port for  cancer  research  programs. 

EXPAND    FACILITIES 

"We  hope  to  qualify  for  federal  funds  un- 
der this  program  and  use  them  to  expand  our 
facilities  and  research  programs,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Baker  praised  the  tremendous  support 
the  State  of  New  York  has  given  to  Roswell 
Park  over  Its  long  history  and  termed  it  "one 
of  the  great  cancer  research  centers  In  the 
world." 

He  stressed  that  the  cancer  bill  will  not  be 
primarily    concerned    with    the    delivery    of 
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medical  care  to  cancer  patients  because  that 
is  part  of  a  much  broader  problem  which  the 
federal  government  is  presently  wrestling 
with. 

"However  we  hope  to  work  with  various 
public  health  agencies  especially  in  the  area 
of  prevention,"  he  said. 


I  WONDER  WHO  IS  KISSINGER 
NOW? 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
the  news  reports  these  past  few  months 
of  the  multifaceted  abilities  of  Presiden- 
tial Adviser  Henry  A.  Kissinger  and  his 
vaimted  expertise  in  dealing  with  the 
Peking  Communists,  many  concerned 
Americans  have  been  asking  themselves 
how  in  the  world  such  a  relatively  un- 
known personality  could  have  moved  so 
fast  in  so  short  a  time  to  become  at  least 
the  second  most  powerful  oflBcial  in 
Washington. 

'  Bom  in  Germany  in  1923,  and  emi- 
grating to  America  in  1938,  Kissinger  was 
appointed  Director  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
and  Foreign  Policy  Studies  for  an  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations — CFR — in  1955.  At  the 
urging  of  a  fellow  Harvard  professor, 
William  Yandell  ElUot,  Kissinger  became 
a  member  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  a  contiibuting  editor  of  its 
influential  monthly  publication,  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Professor  Elliot  was  one  of  a  sizable 
niunber  of  CFR  members  whose  names 
had  cropped  up  in  1953  during  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  into  the  activities 
of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations. 
After  thorough  investigation  the  IPR 
was  found  to  be  "an  instrument  of  Com- 
munist policy,  propaganda,  and  military 
intelligence."  To  quote  further  from  that 
Senate  report : 

Members  of  the  small  core  of  officials  and 
staff  members  who  controlled  IPR  were  ei- 
ther Communist  or  pro-Communist. 

In  1957,  with  the  publication  of  his 
book  "Nuclear  Weapons  and  Foreign 
Policy,"  Kissinger  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  then  Vice  President  Richard 
Nixon  and  other  top  Government  lead- 
ers. He  was  moved  up  a  notch  by  fellow 
CFR  member  Nelson  Rockefeller — whose 
protege  he  has  been  since  1954 — to  be- 
come Rockefeller's  chief  foreign  policy 
adviser.  Then,  oddly  enough,  Kissinger 
was  chosen  to  compose  position  papers 
for  the  Democrat  presidential  candidate. 
Senator  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  in  the 
months  to  come  followed  Kissinger's  ad- 
vice on  the  Berlin  crisis,  urging  the 
President  to  "enter  negotiations  with  the 
Russians." 

While  serving  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration as  a  consultant,  Kissinger  par- 
ticipated in  a  "Pugwash  Conference," 
hosted  by  Soviet  Apologist  Cyrus  Eaton, 
whose  son  later  teamed  up  with  Kis- 
singer's boss  Nelson  Rockefeller  to  form 
a  corporation  which  would  "spur  trade" 
with  Communist  nations  and  make 
American  patents  available  for  their  use. 
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In  March  1964,  Kissinger  reportedly 
attended  a  high-level  meeting  of  inter- 
national bankers,  industrialists  and  dip- 
lomats at  Williamsburg,  Va.  Known  as 
the  Bilderberg  Group — named  for  their 
first  meeting  in  1954  ui  the  Bilderberg 
Hotel  at  Oosterbeek,  Holland,  this  power- 
ful coterie  of  wealthy  figures  has  been 
meeting  secretly  to  discuss  formation  of 
a  one  world  government.  As  a  member  of 
this  group,  Kissinger  in  1965  advocated 
formation  of  a  regional  world  govern- 
ment in  his  book  "The  Troubled  Partner- 
sliip"  at  the  time  he  was  also  advising 
President  Johnson  to  strive  toward  "a 
surrender  of  nationhood"  and  supervis- 
ing secret  talks  with  the  Hanoi  Corrunu- 
nists  as  an  adviser  on  Vietnam  for  the 
State  Department.  Indeed,  it  was  through 
Kissinger's  urging  that  Johnson  called 
off  all  strategic  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, thus  allowing  the  Reds  another 
privileged  sanctuary  in  Indochina. 

In  November  1968,  shortly  after  the 
election  of  Richard  Nixon,  Kissinger  was 
appointed  by  the  President-elect  as  his 
top  national  security  advisor.  He  was  to 
work  in  the  same  capacity  for  Mr.  Nixon 
as  CFR  member  McGeorge  Bundy  had 
,  worked  for  Pr&sident  Kennedy  and  as 
CFR  member  Walt  W.  Rostow  had 
worked  for  President  Johnson.  In  Janu- 
ary 1969,  Kissinger  made  his  foreign  pol- 
icy views  crystal  clear  in  an  issue  of  the 
CFR  publication  Foreign  Affairs,  where 
he  advocated  that  South  Vietnam  form 
a  coalition  government  with  Communist 
Vietcong  participation.  In  the  months 
that  followed  he  arranged  for  the  Rand 
Corp.  to  draw  up  a  study  for  the  purpose 
of  outlining  plans  to  restore  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  relations  with 
Communist  Cuba.  He  then  played  a  ma- 
jor role  in  Inducing  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  to  call  for  dropping  the  U.S. 
quarantine  of  Cuba  and  reestablislilng 
diplomatic  relations  with  Fidel  Castro. 
Kissinger  even  went  so  far  as  to  order  a 
feasibility  study  to  be  drav  n  up  to  see 
how  the  anti-Communi.st  government  of 
Brazil  might  be  overthrov»-n. 

Each  year  for  many  years  a  number  of 
top  U.S.  Government  officials  have  been 
invited  to  attend  .in  annual  celebration 
of  extreme  importance  at  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy in  Wasliington.  B.C.  A  picture  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  November  6, 
1971  shows  two  grinning  men  with  raised 
champagne  glassc.-.  The  caption  reads: 

Presidential  advisor  Henry  Kissinger  toasts 
the  health  of  Soviet  Ambassivdor  Anatoliy 
Dobrynln.  .  .  . 

He  was  attending  a  celebration  at  the 
Soviet  Embassy  for  the  54th  anniversary 
of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution.  Kissinger 
had  just  the  day  before  been  named  by 
the  President  to  head  the  new  National 
Security  Coimcil  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee— the  most  important  and  powerful 
post  in  GUI'  Government,  second  only  to 
that  of  President.  Kissinger's  cordiality 
was  of  singular  interest  since  according 
to  the  FBI  Ambassador  Dobrynin  is  the 
most  dangerous  KGB  agent  now  operat- 
ing in  the  United  States — the  head  of  all 
Soviet  espionage  activities  in  our  Nation. 
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PEACE  AT  ANY  PRICE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

Of    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

M-.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  the  day  before  yesterdpy,  Janu- 
ary 18,  1972,  the.e  was  inserted  at  page 
199  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  that 
date  an  extension  of  remarks  by  one 
of  our  colleagues  which  included  a  pas- 
toral issued  by  His  Excellency,  the 
Most  Reverend  Carroll  T.  Dozier,  the 
Roman  Catholic  bi.shop  of  Memphis, 
Tcnn.  The  member  who  inserted  this 
pastoral  described  it  ao  "extraordinarily 
flue."  but  failed  to  indicate  that  it  did 
not  state  the  true  Catholic  position  and 
that  Bishop  Dozier's  position  on  the  Viet- 
nam war  Wis  clearly  contradicte:1  in  an 
interview  of  Mis  Emi!iencc  John  Cardinal 
Krol,  pre.?ident  of  the  U.S.  Bishops'  Con- 
ference on  the  NBC  tclevicion  network 
last  January  9. 

In  this  connrction,  I  include  with 
these  remarks  an  extraordinarily  fine 
newspaper  article  by  the  Reverend  Dan- 
lA  Lyons.  S.J..  entitled  "Pc^-xce  at  Any 
Price  Preached  by  Bishop,"  published  in 
the  Sunday.  Januai-j-  16,  1972,  issue  of 
the  National  Catholic  Register: 
Peace  at  .'\ny  Price  Preached  by  Bishop 
(By  Father  Daniel  I.yon.s,  S.J.) 

lu  coutrndiction  to  his  fellc-.v  bishops,  the 
Most  Rev.  Carroll  Dozier  of  Memphis.  Ten- 
nessee, has  called  for  Immediate,  uncoudi- 
tloiia!,  unilateral  -.vithcirawal  of  U.S.  troops 
from  Vietnam.  His  statement  appeared  in 
Commonwealth  magazine  December  21,  ap- 
parently written  almost  immediately  after 
the  US.  bishops  made  their  official  state- 
ment that  the  war  be  ended  as  soon  as  it 
reasonably  can.  His  5,700  v.'ord  statement  was 
read  in  all  the  parish  churches  in  Memphis. 

Bishop  Dozier.  who  was  Installed  as  the 
first  bishop  of  Memphis  last  January,  dis- 
agreed substantially  with  the  position  of  his 
fellow  bishops.  He  called  for  an  end  to  the 
war  immediately,  regardless  of  what  might 
happen  to  our  POVVs,  regardless  of  whether 
South  Vietnam  and  other  countries  might 
be  conquered  as  a  direct  consequence. 

The  Memphis  bishop  declared  that  "war  is 
no  longer  tolerable  for  a  Christian."  He 
made  the  declaration  despite  the  statement 
of  Pope  Paul  at  the  United  Nations  that  "as 
long  as  man  remains  as  he  is,  defensive  arms, 
unfortunately,  will  be  necessary." 

In  calling  for  peace  at  any  price.  Bishop 
Dozier  placed  peace  above  justice,  though 
Pope  Paul  the  same  week  condemned  "the 
appearance  of  peace"  imposed  "by  the  use  of 
force."  In  his  now  famous.  January  1st  state- 
ment: "If  you  want  peace,  work  for  Justice," 
the  holy  Father  challenged  the  notion  that 
peace  resulting  from  conquest  or  tyranny  Is 
true  peace.  Peace  worthy  of  the  name  must 
be  stable,  explained  Pope  Paul,  and  It  must 
be  "a  Just  and  human  peace  " 

There  is  no  peace  where  It  exists  with 
force,  explained  the  Pope.  Strongly  condemn- 
ing 'Irrational  despotism"  and  "coercive  re- 
pression," the  sovereign  Pontiff  cried  out: 
"How  false  was  the  peace  imposed  only  by 
superiority  of  {X)wer  and  force." 

"Peace  Is  not  treachery,"  he  insisted. 
"Peace  is  not  a  He  made  into  a  system.  Much 
less  is  it  pitiless  totalitarian  tyranny."  It  Is 
difficult,   but   essential,   he  said  "to  form  a 
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genuine  Idea  of  peace."  Explained  Pope 
Paul:  "A  peace  that  is  not  the  result  of 
true  respect  for  man  is  not  true  peace.  And 
what  do  we  call  this  sincere  feeling  for  man? 
We  call  It  Justice."  He  lamented:  "Why  do 
we  waste  time  in  giving  peace  any  other 
foundation  than  Justice?" 

Yet  Bishop  Dozier  calls  for  surrender  no 
matter  what  the  price.  He  said  nothing  about 
protecting  the  15  million  people  In  South 
Vietnam  from  a  Communist  takeover.  Quite 
the  contrary.  He  imjustly  condemned  all 
South  Vietnamese  soldiers  as  mercenaries, 
and  even  complained  that  Vletnamlzation  is 
using  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  to  keep  that 
country  free. 

Peace  at  any  price?  Not  even  the  South 
Vietnamese,  according  to  the  bishop,  should 
defend  their  freedom  against  unjust  aggres- 
sion. The  bishop  went  so  far  as  to  encourage 
all  Catholics  to  write  their  elected  leaders, 
encouraging  them  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam 
immediately,  regardless  of  the  consequences. 

The  bi.'.hop  does  not  call  for  the  peace 
with  Justice  of  Pope  Paul.  He  calls  for  the 
peace  of  Communist  prisons,  the  peace  of  the 
iTlng  squad,  peace  without  any  regard  for 
Ju.'tice.  To  call  that  peace  is  a  farce. 

Bishop  Dozier  has  asked  his  priests  "to 
make  our  pulpits  beacons  of  truth  pointing 
to  peace.  Sermon>  must  be  given,"  he  de- 
clared. But  must  the  sermons  be  based  on 
the  truth  as  he  interprets  it?  Or  may  they 
contradict  his  views  and  follow  the  official 
position  of  the  U.S.  bishops? 

May  the  priests  contradict  their  bishop's 
Interpretation  and  use  instead  the  truth  as 
spoken  by  the  bishops  In  Vietnam,  whom  I 
have  often  consulted?  May  they  use  the 
truth  as  told  them  by  chaplains  and  laymen 
who  have  spent  years  and  risked  their  lives 
in  Vietnam,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  be- 
lieve South  Vietnam  .should  be  defended? 

May  the  priests  In  the  diocese  of  Memphis 
base  their  views  on  that  classic  statement 
of  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  which  the 
U.S.  bishops  quoted  with  approval  a  few 
years  ago,  that  soldiers  who  flght  against 
aggression  are  "Instruments  of  security  and 
freedom  on  behalf  of  their  people." 

The  reason  Bishop  Dozier  was  not  able  to 
get  his  fellow  bishops  to  agree  with  him  at 
their  recent  national  conference  in  Wash- 
ington is  that  his  is  not  the  true  Catholic 
position.  .According  to  his  views  on  pacifi- 
cism, not  even  the  police  are  permitted  to 
dffer.d  Innocent  children. 

H;s  position  was  clearly  contradicted.  In 
a  special  interview  of  Cardinal  Krol.  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Bishops'  Conference,  on  the 
NBC  television  network  January  9th.  In  the 
interviev/  the  Cardinal  explained  why  the 
olshops  refused  to  adopt  such  a  position  as 
that  taken  shortly  after  their  meeting  by 
Bishop  Dozier. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "'Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  'Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?'' 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  pris- 
oners of  v.ar  and  their  families. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT  DECEPTION 
ON  CAMBODIA  REFUGEES 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  I  called  upon  Secretary  of  State 
William  Rogers  to  immediately  provide 
refugee  relief  for  an  estimated  2  million 
Cambodians  who  have  been  driven  from 
their  homes  since  the  war  in  Indochina 
spread  into  that  country. 

I  have  received  a  response  that  I  find 
quite  frankly,  unbelievable.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  asserts  that  few,  if  any, 
refugees  have  been  created  by  the  bomb- 
ing of  Cambodia.  This  is  simply  not  true. 
A  still  unreleased  GAO  study  reveals 
that  at  least  2  million  Cambodians  ht.ve 
been  driven  from  their  homes,  and  the 
war  has  resulted  in  30.000  casualties. 
Since  March,  1970,  the  United  States  has 
run  tens  of  thousands  of  bombing  sorties 
ever  Cambodia.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
thousands  of  Cambodians  have  been 
driven  from  their  homes  as  the  result  of 
American  bombing.  Yet,  the  administra- 
tion is  unwilling  to  accept  any  of  the 
responsibility  for  a  refugee  problem  that 
it  has  enlarged  and,  in  part,  created. 

Not  only  does  the  State  Department 
claim  that  we  are  not  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  the  refugees,  but  they  also 
claim  that  the  Cambodians  have  not 
asked  for  help.  The  Cambodians  liave 
asked  for  help,  but  on  an  informal  basis. 
Their  pleas  have  been  rejected  and,  at 
one  point,  the  Cambodian  govermnent 
was  advised  to  seek  refugee  aid  from  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Japan.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  Cambodians  have  not  made  a 
formal  application  for  aid.  It  surely 
would  be  foolish  for  them  to  make  a 
formal  application  after  the  informal 
pleas  have  been  totally  rejected. 

On  the  basis  of  what  I  find  to  be  a 
totally  unsatisfactory  response  to  my  re- 
quest for  aid  for  Cambodian  refugees,  I 
have  renewed  my  appeal  to  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  to  provide  relief  for  2  mil- 
lion innocent  Cambodians.  I  believe  that 
it  is  high  time  that  this  administration 
faced  up  to  the  fact  that  it  bears  much 
of  the  responsibility  for  Cambodia's  ref- 
ugee problem. 

The  letters  follow: 

Januaht  10,  1972. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary    of    State,    Department    of    State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rogers:  Thank  you  for  the  re- 
sponse to  my  letter  of  December  15  regarding 
refugee  relief  funds  for  Cambodia,  which  was 
written  by  Mr.  Harrison  M.  Symmes,  the  act- 
ig  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 

Frankly,  I  am  surprised  by  both  the  con- 
tent and  the  tone  of  the  letter.  As  a  result  I 
am  writing  today  to  renew  my  request  for  the 
re-programmlng  cf  funds  or  the  necessary 
provision  for  new  funds  for  the  relief  for  an 
estimated  two  million  Cambodian  refugees. 

I  disagree  with  the  Department's  assertion 
that  "few.  If  any.  refugees"  have  been  created 
by  our  bombing  of  Cambodia.  At  least 
20,000-30,000  have  been  killed  or  wounded 
In  the  fighting  in  Cambodia.  Many  of  them 
undoubtedly  have  been  victims  of  our  bomb- 
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ing.  Thousands  of  others  have  fled  from  their 
villages  as  a  result  of  both  American  bomb- 
ing and  invading  North  Vietnamese/ Viet 
Cong.  I  believe  that  it  Is  unconscionable  lor 
the  American  goverimient  to  disclaim  all  re- 
sponsibility for  millions  of  refugees  while 
our  bombers  continue  flying  hundreds  oi 
sorties  over  populated  parts  of  Cambodia. 
I  am  even  more  surprised  by  the  fact  that 
in  his  letter,  Mr.  Synimes  implies  that  since 
the  majority  of  the  bombing  sorties  have 
been  flown  by  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
Cambodian  air  forces,  we  have  no  responsi- 
bility for  the  results.  Is  that  to  say  that  the 
Nixon  doctrine  means  we  arm  our  allies, 
allow  them  to  do  any  damage  necessary,  and 
then  refuse  aid  to  the  Innocent  victims  of 
those  actions?  If  correct,  I  find  this  to  be 
most  disturbing  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Department. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Symmes  also  Indicates 
that  the  Cambodian  government  has  not 
made  a  formal  request  for  refugee  aid.  Of 
course  they  have  not  formally  requested  aid 
after  our  embassy  in  Phnom  Penh  rejected 
their  Informal  pleas  suggesting  that  they 
seek  medical  supplies  from  the  Russian  or 
Japanese  governments.  I  hope  that  the  De- 
partment does  not  seriously  expect  the  Cam- 
bodian government  to  apply  for  funds  after 
their  Informal  attempts  have  been  rejected. 

As  the  forthcoming  GAO  report  Indicates, 
the  Cambodian  society  l-.a?  b.^e:!  thrown  Into 
chaos  by  the  war  which  spread  into  that 
country  In  March  1970.  Tliere  are  about  two 
million  refugees  or  displaced  per.sons.  Many 
of  them  need  aid  and  need  it  now.  With 
American  bom.bers  dally  pounding  t'^e  coun- 
trj'slde  of  Cambodia,  it  Is  high  time  that 
this  Administration  faced  up  to  the  fact 
that  It  bears  much  of  the  responsibility  for 
Cambodia's  refugee  problem. 

As  a  result  of  our  policy  of  employing  air 
power  where  ever  necessary  to  interdict  In 
rural  areas  many  people  have  been  forced 
to  leave  their  villages.  Therefore,  I  am  again 
today  calling  upon  you  to  provide  the  funds 
necessary  to  help  Cambodlpn  refugees.  The 
least  v/e  can  do  Is  aid  the  Innocent  Cambo- 
dians that  our  bombs  have  driven  from  their 
homes. 

Sincerely, 

Les  Appin, 
Member  of  Congremt. 


Department  of  State. 
Washington.  D.C  .  Javxtary  4.  1972 
Hon.  Les  Asptn, 
//on'p  of  Representatives, 
W"''hington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Aspin-  The  Secretary  has  asked 
me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  December  15, 
particularly  since  it  provides  the  Depart- 
ment an  opportunity  to  clarify  the  Adminis- 
tration's position  with  regard  to  refugees  in 
Cambodia. 

The  Department  of  State  has  not  received 
a  copv  of  the  renort  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  which  you  refer.  However.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  refugee  figure  you  cite  Is  one 
which  probably  represents  an  estimate  of 
the  total  number  of  persons.  Including  de- 
pendents of  Cambodian  military  personnel, 
who  have  been  displaced,  however  tempora- 
rllv.  during  the  coiirse  of  Cambodia's  resist- 
ance to  North  Vietnamese/Viet  Cong  aggres- 
sion. Many  of  these  people  have  undoubtedly 
returned  to  their  homes,  as  the  fighting 
shifts  from  one  area  to  another.  Others  are 
living  with  friends  and  relatives. 

.'Vccording  to  the  Information  available  to 
the  Department,  the  largest  group  of  persons 
who  are  Indefinitely  displaced  from  their 
homes  are  those  who  have  fled  from  tho."^e  re- 
gions of  Cambodia  which  are  occupied  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  Armv.  To  our  knowledge, 
few.  If  any,  refugees  have  been  created  by 
United  States  bombing  In  Cambodfa.  In  this 
regard.  I  would  note  that  the  vast  majority 
of  tactical  air  .sorties  In  Cambodia  are  flown 
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by  planes  of  the  Cambodian  and  South  Viet- 
namese Air  Forces. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  Canibodla  Is  a  clear  application  of 
the  Nixon  Doctrine  in  tliat  we  are  supple- 
menting with  material  and  financial  aid  the 
efforts  of  the  Khmer  people  and  Government 
to  defend  their  countj-y  from  foreign  aggres- 
sion. Our  assistance  Includes  both  PL-480 
food  and  substantial  economic  aid.  However, 
our  Government  does  not  set  the  priorities 
for  programs  of  the  Government  of  Cam- 
bodia nor  do  we  provide  assistance  which  h£is 
not  been  requested  by  the  Cambodians.  To 
date  we  have  received  no  request  from  the 
Cambodian  Government  for  direct  assistance 
to  refugees. 

Thus,  In  summary.  I  do  not  believe  that 
U.S.  bombing  has  created  large  numbers  of 
refugees  In  Cambodia.  The  refugees  who  do 
exist  are  being  cared  for  by  their  own  Gov- 
ernment which  has  available  to  It  economic 
assistance  and  foodstuffs  from  the  United 
States  which  can  be  and,  to  some  extent,  are 
being  used  to  ease  their  plight. 

I  hope  that  the  forgoing  will  serve  to 
clarify  for  you  the  pwlicy  of  our  Government 
toward  the  Government  and  people  of  Cam- 
txodla. 

Sincerely, 

Harrison  M.  Symmes, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations. 


HELLO   CONSUMERISM,   GOODBY 
AMERICA 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  friend  and  constituent  of 
mine,  Mr.  Bob  Peck  of  Arlington,  Va., 
recently  called  my  attention  to  an  excel- 
lent speech  delivered  by  Thomas  R.  Shep- 
ard,  Jr.,  publisher  of  Look  magazine  on 
April  8  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Peck  feels,  and  I  agree,  that  it  is 
time  to  take  a  new  and  closer  look  at  the 
so-called  consumeri.sm  which  is  demand- 
ing so  much  of  the  public's  attention  to 
alleged  faults  in  our  system.  He  feels  that 
Mr.  Shepard  has  done  an  excellent  job 
of  pointing  out  the  fallacy  of  some  of  the 
"consumerists"  argunients. 

As  I  believe  all  who  read  this  Record, 
consumers  all,  will  find  Mr.  Shepard's 
remarks  of  interest,  I  include  excerpts 
from  his  speech,  "Hello  Consiamerism, 
Goodby  America,"  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Hfllo  Consumerism.  Ooodby  America 

Good  afternoon,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Or 
perhaps  I  should  say  good  afternoon,  pol- 
luters, poisoners,  connlvers.  charlatans, 
rogues,  tricl^slers,  warmongers,  racists  and 
unconscionable   crooks. 

Those  aren't  pretty  names,  but  I  assure  you 
they  are  the  name3  by  which  you,  as  Amer- 
ican btislnessmen.  are  referred  to  by  a  larj^e 
number  of  your  fellow  citizens. 

To  me.  consumerism,  as  presently  con- 
stituted, represe.its  a  major  threat  not  only 
to  the  companies  we  work  for  but  to  the  en- 
tire socio-economic  system  on  which  this  na- 
tion WPS  fo\inded  and  through  which  It  has 
flotirished, 

.\n6  I'll  go  one  step  further.  To  me.  con- 
sumerism Is  the  most  Insidious  peril  ever 
to  confront  the  American  c^nr.umer  himself. 
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My  target  Is  that  small  but  vocal  group  of 
far-out  activists  who  keep  badgering  the 
United  States  Congress  and  various  federal 
agencies  for  additional  controls  over  indus- 
try on  the  premise  that,  without  these  con- 
trols, our  nation  Is  doomed  to  ecological  and 
economic  destruction.  In  a  previous  talk. 
I  called  them  "The  Disaster  Lobby,"  and 
that's  precisely  what  they  are. 

And  what  do  we  do  to  counter  all  of 
this?  We  form  a  bunch  of  committees  to 
cooperate  with  the  consumerlsts  In  the  hope 
that  this  gesture  of  good  faith  will  get  them 
off  our  backs. 

Well,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  won't  get 
them  off  our  backs — not  If  we  spend  all  of 
our  time  and  money  doing  It  Because  the 
truth  is  that  the  nation's  hard-core  con- 
siunerlsts  are  not  the  least  bit  Interested  In 
having  us  cooperate  with  them.  They  don't 
want  us  to  clean  our  own  houses.  What  they 
want  are  the  hojises — cellar  to  attic.  What 
they  want  is  for  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  take  over  our  companies 
and  operate  them  along  consumerist  guide- 
lines. 

These  cliamplons  of  galloping  socialism 
have  the  support  of  many  thousands  of  In- 
fluential Americans  In  and  out  of  govern- 
ment— Americans  who,  for  some  reason,  feel 
guilty  about  living  In  the  richest,  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth  and  who  have  ap- 
parently decided  that  the  best  way  to  get 
rid  of  that  guilt  feeling  is  to  turn  us  Into  the 
poorest,  least  powerful  nation  on  earth. 

The  evidence  I  see  clearly  Indicates  that 
our  nation's  front-line  consumerlsts  do  not 
Intend  to  stop  with  a  handful  of  new  laws 
and  regulations  affecting  American  business. 
As  I  said  before,  their  final  objective  ap- 
pears to  be  nothing  less  than  the  uncondi- 
tional transfer  of  private  Industry  Into  pub- 
lic hands. 

A  recent  bulletin  from  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  points  up  what  I 
am  talking  about.  Reporting  on  new  trends 
in  consumerism,  thg  bulletin  stated — and 
I  quote — "Public  interest  groups  will  de- 
mand Federal  control  over  aspects  of  cor- 
porate activity  now  unregulated  by  govern- 
ment, such  as  composition  of  boards  of 
directors.  The  ultimate  goal:  a  complete 
democratization  of  American  business."  I 
call  it  nationalization. 

Mr.  Nader  Is  also  a  devout  advocate  of 
the  nationalization  of  Industry.  In  a  speech 
In  Providence,  Rhode  Island — and  I  quote 
now  from  an  Associated  Press  dispatch — 
"Ralph  Nader  proposed  that  corporations 
that  abuse  the  public  interest  should  be 
transferred  to  public  trusteeship."  In  an  in- 
tervlew  for  The  New  York  Times  Mr.  Nader 
called  for  Federal  chartering  of  all  corpora- 
tions. By  any  name,  it  would  mark  the  end 
of  free  enterprise,  and  m.ike  no  mistake 
about  that. 

The  consumerlsts  don't  want  self-regula- 
tion. One  of  Ralph  Nader's  associates,  Mrs. 
Aileen  Cowan  said  nothing  short  of  govern- 
ment Intervention  would  be  acceptable. 

All  right,  we  know  the  nature  of  the  threat. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  in  cooperating 
with  the  Ralph  Naders  of  America.  They  are 
against  free  enterprise.  They  are  the  enemy. 
Let's  start  by  acquainting  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans with  the  fact  that  much  of  what  they 
have  been  hearing  from  the  consumerist 
lobby  Is  hogwash,  drivel  and  poppycock. 

Let's  show  the  public,  for  example,  that 
there  Is  no  truth  whatsoever  to  the  charge 
that  we  are  rimnlng  low  on  oxygen  as  a 
result  of  fuel-burning  by  Industry.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  recently  collected 
air  samples  at  seventy-eight  sites  around  the 
world  and  discovered  that  the  amount  of 
oxygen  in  the  air — twenty  point  nine  five 
per  cent — Is  precisely  the  same  today  as  It 
was  In  Nineteen  Ten. 

And  while  we're  exposing  the  truth  about 
pollution,  let's  remind  America  that  the  bulk 
of  the  cleanup  was  not  the  result  of  pres- 
sures by  any  Disaster  Lobby  but  stemmed 
Instead  from  private  Industry's  development 
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of  cleaner  fuels,  such  as  oil  and  natural  gas, 
as  replacements  for  coal. 

Let  us  also  identify  as  blatant  falsehoods 
those  accusations  about  the  mercury  in  tuna 
flsh.  Fish  caught  forty-four  years  ago  In  a 
remote  lake  in  the  Adirondacks — scores  of 
miles  from  the  nearest  factory — contained 
twice  as  much  mercury  as  any  flsh  processed 
this  year. 

Let  us  also  tell  the  truth  about  those  ani- 
mals that  are  becoming  extinct.  Our  fac- 
tories aren't  to  blame  for  them,  either.  If 
our  early  ancestors  had  been  as  silly  as  we 
are  about  trying  to  save  animals  from  extinc- 
tion, we  might  today  be  up  to  our  eyeballs  In 
dodo  birds. 

Let  us  advise  our  fellow  Americans  to  stop 
believing  that  consumerist  malarkey  about 
pesticides.  DDT— by  killing  insects  respon- 
sible for  such  diseases  as  malaria  and  en- 
cephalitis has  saved  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  human  beings.  And,  except  for 
accidental  misuse,  it  hasn't  harmed  a  single 
person. 

And  let's  sp)eak  up  with  regard  to  the  rest 
of  the  hokum  circulated  by  consumerlsts 
who  are  out  to  stampede  us  Into  a  new 
socio-economic  system. 

And  let's  tell  our  fellow  Americans  not  to 
get  overly  alarmed  about  unemploj-ment. 
We've  had  less,  but  we've  also  had  more — 
much  more.  Like  twenty-five  per  cent  In  the 
recovery  days  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  second 
term ! 

And  let's  tell  the  people  of  America  some- 
thing about  ourselves  and  about  free  enter- 
prise in  general.  About  the  convenience  foods 
and  labor  saving  appliances  that  have  cut 
the  average  housewife's  kitchen  chores  from 
five  hours  a  day  In  Nineteen  Hundred  to  an 
hour  and  a  half  today  and,  as  a  result,  have 
done  more  to  liberate  women  than  all  of  the 
braburners  in  Washington  Square.  About  the 
fact  that,  while  consumer  spending  has  sky- 
rocketed from  four  hundred  and  thirty  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  in  1965  to  over  six  hundred 
billion  In  1970 — a  gain  of  forty-four  per  cent 
— corporate  after-tax  profits  have  actually 
declined  by  about  three  per  cent. 

And  of  course,  let  us  set  the  record  straight 
about  the  consumerlsts  themselve.s.  Let's  tell 
the  public  about  the  curious  lack  of  ethics  of 
consumer  lobbyists  who  pervert  the  truth  In 
an  attempt  to  get  the  laws  they  want. 

But  above  all,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  let's 
acquaint  the  people  of  America  with  the  very 
solid  fact  that.  If  free  enterprise  disappears 
as  a  result  of  consumerist  pressures,  their 
freedom  will  disappear  with  It. 

Their  freedom  to  buy  milk  by  the  quart, 
even  though  some  government  economist  has 
decided  that  quarts  are  impractical  and  that 
milk  should  be  sold  only  by  the  gallon. 

Their  freedom  to  buy  a  red  convertible  In 
the  face  of  a  government  determination  that 
black  sedans  are  more  economical.  Their 
freedom  to  eat  the  least  nutritious  breakfast 
cereal  If  they  happen  to  like  the  taste.  Their 
freedom  to  do  business  with  the  retailer  that 
serve  them  best  because  only  in  a  system  of 
free  enterprise  can  the  consumer  select  the 
people  he  wants  to  patronize. 

Their  freedom.  In  short,  to  live  their  lives 
the  way  they  want  to — whether  or  not  It's 
the  most  economical  way.  In  the  opinion  of 
some  paternalistic  government  bureau. 

Let's  quit  talking  only  to  each  other.  If 
we  wait  much  longer  before  speaking  up  for 
free  enterprise,  we  may  have  to  ask  Ralph 
Nader  for  permission. 


SPACE:   GETTING  PRACTICAL 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Huntsvllle  Times  of  Tuesday,  Decem- 
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ber  14,  1971,  carried  a  brief  but  signifi- 
cant editorial  on  the  organization  of  our 
national  space  progi'am.  This  excellent 
editorial  points  out  that  NASA  now  has 
a  separate  organization  for  space  appli- 
cations and  the  application  of  space  tech- 
niques to  our  down-to-earth  problems. 
A  publication  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  also  speaks  to  that 
same  important  issue — the  opportunities 
to  derive  direct  practical  benefits  from 
our  national  space  program.  That  publi- 
cation is  entitled  "For  the  Benefit  of  All 
Mankind."  This  new  organization  within 
NASA  can  only  help  to  increase  the  great 
return  for  our  investment  that  is  accru- 
ing from  our  national  space  program  de- 
velopments. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Space:   Getting  Practical 

We  were  delighted  to  see  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  announce 
the  other  day  the  creation  of  a  special,  high- 
level  office  to  manage  the  agency's  "most  Im- 
portant new  thrust" — the  application  of 
space  technology  to  down-to-earth  problems. 

The  vast  knowledge  and  know-how  har- 
vested from  America's  space  program  have 
already  been  put  to  manifold  valuable  uses 
on  earth,  of  course.  But  the  taxpayers,  for  the 
most  part,  seem  not  to  have  perceived  the  full 
extent  of  all  this  space  spin-off. 

NASA's  new  emphasis  on  this  aspect  should 
result  not  only  In  an  Increased  yield  of  prac- 
tical applications  of  space  technology,  but 
hopefully  also  In  a  heightened  public  aware- 
ness and  appreciation  of  this  bumper  crop. 

For  some,  our  answering  the  challenge  of 
the  unknown  has  been  Justification  enough 
for  the  spending  of  billions  of  dollars  on  space 
exploration.  For  others,  the  presence  of  So- 
viet competition  In  space  has  necessitated 
It  for  nationalistic  reasons.  But  It  seems  to  us 
that  widespread  public  support  of  a  vigorous, 
viable  American  space  effort  can  now  be  mar- 
shaled only  If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Q.  Taxpayer 
are  convinced  our  Investment  In  space  is  pay- 
ing off  sufficiently  In  tangible,  ultllitarlan 
ways  that  benefit  their  lives. 

Space  flight,  to  many,  has  lost  much  of  its 
fascination,  now  that  the  primeval  dream  has 
become  reality.  Much  of  Its  novelty  has  worn 
off,  and  those  who  foot  the  space  bill  have 
grown  somewhat  hard-nosed  about  getting 
their  money's  worth.  Man  must  continue,  of 
course,  to  reach  out  In  exploratory,  specula- 
tive ventures  without  demanding  Immediate 
practical  returns,  for  such  "impractical" 
strivings  Invariably  have  led  eventually  to 
solid  benefits.  But  the  hard  reality  remains: 
Space  exploration  and  utilization,  if  it  Is  to 
advance  at  a  healthy  pace,  must  now  become 
more  of  a  paying  proposition. 

NASA's  establishment  of  an  "earth  appli- 
cations" department  Is  a  promising  step  In 
that  direction.  If  anything,  it  Is  years  over- 
due. 


TOWNSHIP'S  NAMESAKE  A  RATHER 
RADICAL  AND  CONTROVERSIAL 
FIGURE 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 


OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  new  publication  appeared  in  my  con- 
gressional district  appropriately  titled 
"The  Fremont  Patriot."  This  weekly 
newspaper  published  by  the  Frontier 
Publishing  Co.  is  in  addition  to  the  Ver- 
non Town  Crier  and  the  Wauconda 
Leader,  which  are  published  by  the  same 
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concern.  The  publisher,  Joyce  L.  Klug 
and  the  executive  editor,  Tom  Smith, 
have  forwarded  me  a  copy  of  the  first 
issue. 

This  readable  publication  contained  a 
most  illuminating  article  regarding  the 
career  of  John  Charles  Fremont,  after 
whom  Fremont  Township  and  the  Fre- 
mont paper  have  taken  their  names. 

Inasmuch  as  this  historical  article  is 
the  result  of  careful  reseaich  by  George 
Bell,  the  Fremont  Township  supervisor, 
and  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Fremont 
Patriot,  I  am  taking  occasion  to  repro- 
duce the  article  here.  Entitled  "Town- 
ship's Namesake  a  Rather  Radical  and 
Controversial  Figure,"  the  article  de- 
scribes the  first  Republican  candidate  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  John 
Charles  Fremont.  The  Fremont  Patriot 
article  is  as  follows : 

Township's  Namesake  a  Rather  Radical  and 
Controversial  Figure 
Fremont  Township's  namesake  was.  In  his 
day,  never  quite  in  tune  with  other  early 
settlers,  something  of  a  radical  and  a  political 
nonconformist. 

John  Charles  Fremont,  note  historians,  was 
a  well-known  dramatic  and  controversial  fig- 
ure in  American  history.  He  was  a  famous 
American  explorer  and  this  country's  first 
Republican  presidential  candidate  in  1856. 

Pioneer  reporter  and  writer  of  his  experi- 
ences on  his  expeditions  through  the  South- 
west, Rocky  Mountains  and  California,  Fre- 
mont was  known  as  "The  Path  Finder" 
through  his  explorations. 

"A  History  of  Uike  County.  Illinois,"  pub- 
lUhed  by  Roy  S.  Bates  in  1912,  outlines  the 
life  and  exploits  of  this  early  pioneer. 

Fremont  was  born  In  Savannah,  Ga.  in 
1813  after  his  parents  eloped,  but  never 
married. 

He  qualified  for  college,  and  although  he 
showed  promise,  he  was  expelled  for  'incor- 
rigible negligence."  Fremont  had  sufficient 
training,  to  qualify  as  instructor  of  mathe- 
matics on  a  sloop  of  war. 

He  clandestinely  dated  and  later  married 
daughter  of  Senator  Tliomas  Hart  Benton, 
after  whom  Benton  Township  was  named 
and  was  named  to  conduct  an  official  recon- 
nalsance  of  the  Continental  Divide. 

Engaging  the  famous  Kit  Carson  as  a  guide, 
he  charted  what  was  reported  to  be  the  most 
favored  route  toward  Oregon.  Knowii  as  "The 
Path  Finder."  Fremont's  other  expeditions 
took  him  through  the  Southwest,  Rockv 
Mountains  and  California. 

Although  his  name  was  on  everyone's  lips 
In  the  mid-1800's  there  seems  to  be  no  record 
that  John  Charles  Fremont  was  ever  around 
the  Fremont  area. 

In  1850,  he  gave  permission  to  use  his  name 
for  Fremont  Township  when  early  settlers 
were  unable  to  decide  which  one  of  the  var- 
ious family  factions  should  give  Its  name  to 
the  township.  They  settled.  Instead,  on  the 
famous  figure  of  Fremont. 

A  daring,  respected  and  famous  American 
Army  officer,  Fremont  was  court  martialed  for 
disobeying  orders  and  charged  with  mutiny, 
but  was  later  cleared  of  the  latter  charge. 

Discovering  gold  on  a  California  land  grant 
he  bought  in  1847.  Fremont  was  elected  one 
of  California's  first  two  senators. 

In  1856,  John  Charles  Fremont  was  nomi- 
nated presidential  candidate  In  the  first  Re- 
publican party  convention  held  In  Rockford. 
He  lost  the  presidential  election  to  James 
Buchanan,  the  Democrat.  However,  Fremont 
carried  Lake  County  by  a  vote  of  2,347  to 
558— and  the  township  by  a  vote  of  149  to  9. 
With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Fre- 
mont was  made  commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  West,  where  he  again  came  into 
conflict  with  higher  authority.  When  he 
arbitrarily  declared  martial  law  and  issued  an 
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order  freeing  the  slaves  In  Missouri.  President 
Abraham  Lincoln,  embarrassed  by  this  pre- 
mature act  and  nettled  by  Fremont's  other 
political  and  milltarj'  mistakes,  relieved  him 
of  his  command. 

Because  he  was  still  popular  with  the  rad- 
ical element  of  the  Republican  Party.  Fre- 
mont was  assigned  command  In  1862  of  the 
Mountain  Division.  He  later  asked  to  be  re- 
lieved when  this  command  was  consolidated 
under  a  Junior  officer  whom  he  strongly  dis- 
liked. 

He  had  backing  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation for  the  presidency  In  1864,  but  In  the 
interest  of  party  welfare,  withdrew  his  name, 
historians  say. 

In  the  late  1860s  and  1870s,  Fremont  was 
active  in  railroad  building  projects,  notably 
the  Memphis  and  El  Paso,  which  went  Into 
bankruptcy  and  left  him  virtually  penniless. 
He  was  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona 
from  1878-1883  and  spent  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  In  New  York  City,  Washing- 
ton D.  C.  and  Los  Angeles. 

In  1890,  Congress  voted  him  the  rank  of 
major  general  and  placed  him  on  pension  at 
$6,000  a  year.  He  died  three  months  later. 

Several  historians  have  written  about  the 
life  style  of  John  Charles  Fremont  and  he 
himself  published  at  least  three  works  deal- 
ing with  his  expeditions  and  memoirs. 

Pour  other  places  bear  Fremont's  name: 
Cities  of  Fremont  In  Michigan,  Nebraska  and 
Ohio  as  well  as  Fremont  Peak  mountain  In 
Wyoming  In  the  Wind  River  Range. 

The  history  book  says  about  the  township 
that  was  named  after  the  Intrepid  officer, 
explorer  and  politician : 

"Probably  no  other  town  in  the  county 
showed  more  public  spirit  and  patriotism  In 
the  trying  times  of  the  Civil  War  than  did  the 
town  of  Fremont. 

"In  1860  there  were  cast  in  the  Town  of 
Fremont  195  votes  and  during  the  war  at 
least  120  different  men  enlisted  from  that 
town. 

"When  the  war  closed,  34  of  those  sent 
from  the  town  were  dead,  many  of  these 
having  been  killed  or  mortally  wounded  In 
battle  and  others  dying  In  southern  prisons. 

"Few  townships  In  the  state  furnished  so 
large  a  percentage  of  volunteers,  and  so  many 
soldiers  killed  In  battle." 

Information  from  the  history  book  was 
provided  by  George  Bell,  Fremont  supervisor, 
who  obtained  It  from  the  State  Historical 
Library  In  Sprlngfleld. 


FOR  THE  BIRDS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  tragedies  that  results  from  oil 
spills  along  our  Nation's  coasts  is  the 
great  loss  of  mammal  and  bird  life.  These 
oil  spills  bring  death  and  destruction  to 
the  entire  spectrum  of  living  organisms. 

In  the  past,  the  mortality  rate  of  birds 
affected  by  these  oil  spills  has  been  over 
95  percent. 

Recently,  I  was  pleased  to  read  an 
article  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
written  by  Sandra  Blakeslee,  which  re- 
ported a  new  process  for  cleaning  oil- 
covered  birds.  Dr.  James  L.  Naviaux,  a 
veterinarian  of  Pleasant  Hill,  Calif.,  and 
a  personal  friend  and  constituent  of 
mine,  has  developed  a  new  solvent  which 
removes  oil  from  the  feathers  of  the  bird 
while  increasing  their  survival  rate  to 
more  than  75  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  this  a  most  im- 
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portant  and  worthwhile  development.  I 
would  like  to  include  this  excellent  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  so  that  my  colleagues 
can  benefit  as  I  have : 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  3,  1972] 

Life  for  0:l-Slicked  Birds 

(By  Sandra  Blakeslee) 

San  Francisco.^ — A  California  veterinarian 
working  with  a  grant  from  an  oil  company 
has  developed  the  first  highly  successful 
technique  for  saving  wild  birds  from  the 
lethal  after-effects  of  oil  spills. 

Up  to  now  it  has  been  common  for  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  birds  caught  In  major 
oil  spills  to  survive  the  arduous  ordeal  of 
cleanup  procedures.  It  Is  now  possible  to 
save  more  than  75  percent  of  oil-soaked 
birds,  according  to  Dr.  James  L.  Naviaux,  a 
veterinarian  with  offices  in  Pleasant  Hill, 
Calif. 

Naviaux  become  Involved  with  the  prob- 
lem in  February,  when  thousands  of  birds  In 
San  Francisco  Bay  were  soaked  by  oil  after 
two  Standard  Oil  tankers  collided  In  the 
mouth  of  the  bay.  Naviaux,  as  founder  and 
director  of  the  National  Wildlife  Health 
Foundation,  knew  more  than  most  about 
how  to  handle  distraught  birds,  and  he 
hoped  to  direct  and  advise  many  of  the  local 
rescue  operations  In  the  days  and  months 
that  followed  the  oil  spill. 

ONLY    5    percent  SAVED 

The  outcome  was  not  satisfactory,  Naviaux 
said  In  a  telephone  Interview.  After  months 
of  expensive,  demanding  care,  fewer  than 
5  percent  of  the  more  than  4,000  birds  res- 
cued managed  to  survive. 

Since  February,  however,  Naviaux  has  been 
working  with  a  $10,000  grant  from  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co. 

"We  had  to  figure  out  Just  what  gives 
the  birds'  feathers  water  repellency,"  Naviaux 
said.  "Earlier,  we  were  concerned  about  leav- 
ing the  natural  oils  and  waxes  on  the  feathers 
because  we  thought  the  oils  played  a  cru- 
cial role  In  water  repel  lancy.  We  didn't  like 
to  use  detergents  because  we  thought  they 
stripped  off  the  necessary  oils,  leaving  birds 
vulnerable  to  water  and  to  cold. 

Now,  through  experiments,  Naviaux  has 
found  that  a  single  bird's  feather  can  be  to- 
tally defatted — stripped  of  all  oils  and  wax- 
es— and  still  remain  water  repellent. 

DETERGENTS  LEAVE  RESIDUES 

Detergent  cleaning  falls,  Naviaux  said,  be- 
cause detergents  leave  microscopic  residues 
on  the  feathers  which  then  attract  water. 
Mineral  oil  as  a  cleanser  left  the  birds'  nat- 
ural oils  Intact  bvit  failed  to  clean  the  feath- 
ers thoroughly.  The  birds  had  to  preen  off 
residues  by  themselves. 

With  the  help  of  Dr.  Alan  Plttman,  a  U.S. 
Agriculture  Department  scientist  at  the 
Western  Regional  Laboratories  In  Albany, 
Calif.,  Naviaux  began  to  try  various  cleaning 
agents  on  experimental  mallard  ducks. 

The  best  solvent,  the  two  have  found,  Is  a 
substance  called  Isoparaffin  150,  a  purified 
hydrocarbon  used  In  the  paint  Industry  and 
as  a  charcoal  lighter  fluid.  Perhaps  Ironical- 
ly, all  major  American  oil  companies  make 
Isoparaffin  150,  since  It  Is  a  normal  byproduct 
of  oil  refineries.  The  substance  Is  cheap  for 
oil  companies  to  produce,  abundant,  and  It 
can  save  birds'  lives. 


WEEKLY  REPORT  TO  NINTH 
DISTRICT   RESIDENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  my  January  3  weekly 
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report  to  Ninth  District  residents,  which 
reviews  the  concerns  of  the  first  session 
of  the  92d  Congress. 

Washington  Report 
Foreign  and  economic  policy  dominated  the 
concerns  of  the  Congress  in  1971. 

Foreign  policy — The  92nci  Congress,  follow- 
ing the  e.xample  of  the  91st,  challenged  the 
President  in  a  series  of  legislative  tests  on 
national  security  policy.  Vietnam  debate 
centered  on  the  Mansfield  amendment,  a 
proposal  to  set  the  date  for  all  troops  to 
withdraw,  subject  only  to  the  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war.  The  amendment 
passed  three  times  in  the  Se.-.ate,  was  diluted 
twice  in  House-.Sjnate  corjfercnce  cmmit- 
tees,  and  was  rejected  once.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  gradual  trend  towards  support  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  as  evidenced  bv  the 
votes. 

The  Senate  stunned  itself  by  rejecting  for- 
eign aid.  But  it  was  clear  at  the  end  of  the 
First  Ses.slon  that  foreign  aid  was  not  dead, 
and  the  program  was  contin-ied,  although 
at  a  far  lower  level  than  the  President 
wanted.  Intenss  struggles  to  limit  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  shift  funds  without  Con- 
gressional approval  are  still  unresolved 

An  unsuccessful  effort  also  was  made  In 
the  Senate  to  reduce  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can troops  In  Europe  from  300,000  to  150.000, 
After  extended  debate,  and  even  after  the 
draft  law  had  expired,  the  draft  was  extended 
for  two  years  with  a  $2.4  billion  pay  increase 
for  servicemen.  The  Congress  reduced  by  $3 
billion  the  President's  military  budget 
request  of  $73.5  oillion. 

The  Senate  probably  will  approve  next 
year  a  nieasur^  to  restrict  the  President's 
authority  to  enter  into  hostilities  without 
Congressional  consent  The  reaction  of  the 
House  Is  inicertain.  The  dlsa?;reement  be- 
t'.veen  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
foreign  policy  was  less  partisan  than  insti- 
tutional, with  the  Congress  seeking — some- 
times hesitantly — a  lart^e  role.  In  the  end. 
the  President  prevailed  in  most  of  the 
disputes. 

Economic  policy— The  President  also  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  Congress  for  his 
new  economic  policy.  The  Congress  extended 
the  President's  authority  to  regulate  the 
economy  by  authorizing  him  to  control 
waees,  prices  and  rents,  and  passed  a  major 
bill  cutting  personal  and  business  taxes  by 
nearly  $16  billion  over  three  years.  The  bill 
repealed  the  7  percent  auto  excise  tax.  pro- 
vided business  with  a  7  percent  Investment 
tax  credit  and  accelerated  depreciations,  and 
raised  the  personal  Income  tux  exemption 
from  $650  in  1970  to  $675  In  1971  and  $750 
In  1972.  Both  measures  were  requested  by 
the  Presidejit. 

For  the  27th  consecutive  year,  the  Con- 
gress reduced  the  Pres'dent's  total  budget 
requests.  This  year,  the  redi;ctlon,  mostly 
in  military  and  foreign  assistance  programs, 
was  1*2.3  billion. 

Other  domestic  issues — The  Congress  did 
not  pass  much,  if  anv,  of  the  Presidents 
program  which  he  identified  in  his  1971 
State  of  the  Union  addre.is  as  the  nev/  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  It  consisted  of  bills  for  full 
emplnymeiU.  welfare  reform,  environmental 
control,  health  care,  revenue  sharing  and 
reorganization  of  the  federal  government. 
The  full  employment  proposals  \vere  changed 
by  the  President  when  he  substituted  his 
New  Economic  Policy.  Several  of  the  other 
bills  are  pending  for  action  In  1972,  and  all 
of  them,  except  the  reorganization  proposals. 
have  a  chance  of  emerfring  in  some  form  next 
year. 

Tl^e  major  legislative  achievements  of  the 
First  Session  include  the  extension  of  the 
draft,  public  service  employment  during 
times  of  high  unemployment,  and  a  10  per- 
cent Social  Security  Increase,  a  cou-stltu- 
tlonal  amendment  lowering  the  voting  age 
to  18  In  all  elections,  tax  reductions,  a  mas- 
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sive  cancer  research  program,  extension  of 
the  Pre.-^ldent's  w.ige  and  price  control  au- 
thority, and  extended  unemployment  bene- 
fits for  States  with  consistently  high  unem- 
ployment rates. 

In  other  action  the  Congress  disapproved 
of  the  SST.  the  constitutional  ainendment 
to  allow  government-sponsored  prayer  in  the 
public  schools,  and,  in  early  1972,  will  ap- 
prove a  bill  to  impose  limits  on  the  amount 
of  money  spent  on  f>olitlcal  campaigns  and 
to  require  disclosure  of  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures. 

The  agenda  for  next  year  also  Includes: 
"no-fault"  automobile  Insurance,  minimum 
wage  increase,  s'vrengthened  Equal  Employ- 
me'-it,  Opportunities  Commission,  assistance 
to  colleges  and  college  students,  and  to  help 
school  systems  desegregate,  water  pollution 
control,  a  consumer  protection  agency,  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  bar  discrimination 
ba-sed  on  sex.  and  some  form  of  national 
lip.ilth  insurance. 

A  reform  voting  procedure  in  the  House, 
the  recorded  teller  vote,  Increased  attend- 
ance by  about  150  percent,  and  required  each 
House  member  to  cast  many  more  recorded 
votes. 
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WHAT'S  GOOD  ABOUT  NEW  YORK? 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  first  of  a  welcome  series  of  articles 
on  what  is  good  about  New  York  entitled 
"Hey.  Currier!  Hey.  Ives!  See  What  We 
Got!" 

Coliminist  Donald  Singleton  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News  has  managed  to 
put  into  proper  perspective  the  constant 
carping  of  New  York  City's  myriad 
proDhets  of  doom.  The  favorite  indoor 
sport  of  leporters,  columnists,  and  edi- 
toi'iali.'^ts  alike  often  seems  to  be  pictur- 
ing New  York  as  a  crime-ridden,  smog- 
infested,  overciowded  town — hardly  the 
place  for  America's  saner  citizens. 

Mr.  Singleton,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
focused  on  the  quiet  and  beautiful 
scenes— such  as  the  Central  Park 
Wollman  Memorial  Ice  Skating  Rink — 
which  reflect  the  spirit  of  humanity  and 
grace  characteristic  of  this  amazing  me- 
tropolis. Any  true  New  Yorker  knows  that 
a  modicum  of  suffering  and  inconven- 
ience must  be  tolerated  as  the  natural 
price  of  greatness.  No  one  would  be  fool- 
ish enough  to  bill  this  city  as  a  Utopia, 
but  it  is  about  time  someone  called  at- 
tention to  the  many  humanizing  aspects 
of  the  New  York  scene. 

^Tr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late Donald  Singleton  on  his  excellent 
.'■eries,  and  submit  the  attached  article 
to  the  Record  as  articulate  testimony  to 
th.e  inner  serenity  which  often  goes  im- 
noticcd  by  the  fleeting  bands  of  tourists, 
but  which  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  New 
York  City: 

[From  the  Dally  News,  Jan,  20. 19721 
Hey,  Cttrrier!  Hey,  Ives!  See  Wh.at 
We  Got! 
(Note. — New     York     is    not     Just     crime, 
.=;trikes.  crowded  subways  and  dirty  streets.  It 
is  also  a  lot  of  good  things — unnoticed  and 
un.sung  things.  Mke  pleasant  places,   beau- 
tiful vistas,  and  people  doing  heart-warming 


deeds.  These  things  need  to  be  talked  about 
too.  and  they  will  be  In  a  new  NEWS  series 
called  What's  Good  About  New  York.) 
(By  Donald  Singleton) 
It's  a  scene  from  some  Christmas  card,  an 
artist's  vision  In  pen  and  ink;  a  mirror 
meadow  of  ice,  streaked  with  gracefully 
gliding  skaters,  nestled  among  the  dark 
boulders  and  winter-gray  trees  of  Central 
Park,  the  skyscrapers  of  midtown  Manhattan 
looming  majestically  above,  so  close  against 
the  sky  tliey  almost  seem  painted  on  a  huge 
canvas. 

But  the  Wollman  Memorial  Ice  Skating 
Rink  is  really  there,  as  If  the  Christmas  card 
scene  had  somehow  come  to  life,  with  lilting 
organ  music  and  the  steely  sound  of  skate 
runners  on  ice;  with  the  laughter  and  shrieks 
of  children  darting  one  by  one,  and  the  si- 
lence of  couples  gliding  two  by  two;  with 
ptiffs  of  frozen  breath  vanishing  In  the  cold 
wind,  and  the  steam  rising  from  hot  cups  of 
good  cocoa  and  bad  coffee  In  the  shelter  of 
ihe  refreshment  s'and. 

The  skating  rink  is  the  magical  kind  of  a 
place  that  brings  out  the  best  In  New  York 
City  and  the  best  in  its  people,  who  go  there 
in  droves,  10,000  to  12,000  of  them  every 
week.  There  is  no  need  for  competition,  hos- 
tility, urgency;  time  passes  slowly  and  easily; 
sounds  are  pleasantly  muffled  by  earmuffs 
and  scarves  and  coat  collars. 

The  differences  that  separate  people  out- 
side seem  to  draw  them  together  at  the  rink- 
after  all,  what  advantage  can  a  Caroline 
Kennedy  have  over  r,  kid  from  East  Harlem 
cr  Chinatown  when  the  admission  Is  only  a 
quarter?  Are  Johnny  Carson's  fingers  any 
less  numbed  by  the  cold  than  the  Bronx 
teenager's  as  they  both  fumble  with  their 
skate  laces? 

All  the  real  world's  economic  realities  are 
mocked  gently  at  the  rink.  You  put  In  a  dime 
to  lock  your  locker,  and  when  you  return 
to  unlock  the  door  your  dime  comes  back  to 
you.  And  the  youngster  who  doesn't  have  a 
quarter  to  get  in  isn't  entirely  left  out  In  the 
cold,  either.  There  are  free  sessions  at  off 
hours,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  the  guards 
have  been  known  to  look  the  other  way  so 
the  fence  can  be  stopped. 

KIDS    AND    the    TOPCOAT    SET 

Bundled-up  kids  who  arrive  on  the  BMT 
and  the  IRT,  showing  off  their  Christmas 
skates,  men  in  suits  and  topcoats  and  women 
in  maxi  furs,  who  walk  from  Fifth  Ave.  and 
Central  Park  West  apartments.  There  is  the 
man  who  hasn't  skated  for  15  years,  lurching 
and  falling;  the  showoff  who  goes  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Ice  to  do  loops  and  spins  back- 
wards; the  kids,  weaving  in  and  out;  the 
expert,  going  like  the  wind  with  his  hands 
behind  his  back. 

The  rink  is  a  special  little  oasis  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  a  place  of  peace  and  tran- 
quility and  togetherness. 


"THESE  ARE  NOT  EASY  TIMES"— 
PRIME  MINISTER  CAETANO  OF 
PORTUGAL 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday.  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  su- 
perb address  delivered  September  27, 
1971.  by  Prof.  Marcello  Caetano  on  re- 
ceiving compliments  of  the  leaders  of 
the  National  People's  Action  Movement 
on  the  occasion  of  the  third  anniversary 
of  his  investment  as  Prime  Minister,  the 
Portuguese  Prime  Minister  enunciated 
his  analysis  of  the  road  Portugal  should 
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take  in  the  trying  days  ahead.  Hence  the 
title  of  his  discourse,  "These  Are  Not 
Easy  Times." 

While  pointing  out  that  his  govern- 
ment has  been  successful  in  "maintaining 
the  defense  of  the  overseas  provinces 
against  the  subversion  instigated  on  a 
growing  scale  by  that  incredible  organi- 
zation which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
United  Nations,"  Prime  Minister  Caetano 
informed  his  fellow  citizens  that  the  Por- 
tuguese Government  has  been  concerned 
not  to  let  Portugal  drift  further  away 
from  "the  development  standards  of  tra- 
ditionally rich  Europe,  and  to  prepare 
the  future  in  such  a  way  that  the  yoimger 
generations  might  find  a  place  in  it  and 
he  able  to  act  within  it." 

Expressing  optimism  in  the  face  of  ad- 
versities, the  Prime  Minister  talked  about 
love  of  country,  imity,  patriotism,  placing 
the  common  good  above  individual  inter- 
ests, private  initiative,  individual  respon- 
sibility, careful  management  of  public 
moneys,  the  responsibiliity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  keep  citizens  informed,  and 
disallowing  any  form  of  defeatism  or  be- 
traval.  These  characteristics  of  good  gov- 
ernment and  citizenship  are  the  same  as 
those  which  made  the  United  States  the 
leader  of  the  free  world. 

To  preserve  one's  countrj'  should  be  the 
first  order  of  business  of  any  responsible 
national  leader. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  benefit  from  this  out- 
standing speech  by  a  true  leader  of  a 
great  nation,  I  insert  the  text  of  Prime 
Minister  Caetano's  address  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

These  Are  Not  East  Times  .  .  . 
(By  Marcello  Caetano) 

Members  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
National  People's  Action  Movement.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  I  am 
most  sincerely  grateful  to  you  for  being  here 
and  above  all  for  the  work  done  In  the  last 
few  days,  and  the  resulting  proposals  for 
future  action.  I  am  expressing  my  gratitude 
not  only  In  my  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  National  People's 
Action  Movement,  not  only  as  head  of  the 
Government  but,  together  with  these  posi- 
tions, as  a  Portuguese  citizen. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  all  Portu- 
guese worthy  of  the  name  to  stand  united 
about  the  leaders  they  have  chosen  and  to 
help  them  to  further  and  complete  success- 
fully the  harsh,  thorny  tasks  which  lie  before 
us.  Of  course  my  Government  has  worked 
hard,  and  has  not  shunned  any  effort  or 
watchfulness.  We  have  sought  boldly  to  face 
national  problems.  We  have  been  successful 
In  maintaining  the  defence  of  the  overseas 
provinces  against  the  subversion  Instigated 
on  a  growing  scale  by  that  Incredible  Or- 
ganization which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  armed  and  subsidized  by 
powerful  Interests.  We  neither  weaken  in  the 
struggle  In  the  overseas  provinces  nor  allow 
any  let-up  In  our  vigilance  over  those  who 
seek  to  bring  terrorist  tactics  to  the  Home- 
land. 

But.  while  defending  the  overseas  prov- 
inces, on  the  diplomatic  and  on  the  counter- 
subversion  fronts,  with  all  the  inconveni- 
ences, liabilities  and  difficulties  that  such 
a  process  of  defence  entails,  we  have  also 
been  concerned  not  to  let  our  country  drift 
further  way  from  the  development  standards 
of  traditionally  rich  Europe,  and  to  prepare 
the  future  In  such  a  way  that  the  younger 
generations  might  And  a  place  In  it  and  be 
able  to  act  within  it. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

During  the  early  years  of  subversion  in 
Africa  It  was  thought  impossible  to  reconcile 
the  defence  effort  with  the  economic  and  cul- 
tural development  effort,  carried  out  on  the 
scale  called  for  to  make  up  for  our  back- 
wardness. 

We  have  been  trying  to  achieve  such  a  con- 
ciliation, persuaded  that  a  victory  in  Africa 
could  only  be  a  precartotis  one  If  it  were  to 
be  attained  at  the  cost  of  stagnation  In 
Europe.  This  Is  why  we  launched  out  boldly 
on  the  policy  of  enhancing  the  Portuguese 
people  through  reforms  In  education,  health, 
aid  and  social  welfare,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  have  endeavoured  to  strengthen  the  work 
of  the  State  In  economic  promotion  and  to 
give  private  initiative  greater  Incentive, 

I  believe  that  this  effort  has  been  under- 
stood and  applauded  by  the  Nation,  But,  In 
recalling  this  fact  here,  to  guarantee  our 
intention  of  going  on  with  this  policy,  I  must 
of  necessity  stress  the  serious  difficulties  It 
entails.  Many  think  that  they  have  an  un- 
bounded right  to  everything,  but  that  they 
should  not  be  called  on  to  contribute.  There 
Is  building  up  a  dangerous  mentality  of 
claims  and  facilities  that  is  absolutely  in- 
compatible with  our  country's  resources  and 
real  features. 

I  should  not  be  true  to  my  duty  to  tell 
the  Portuguese  the  truth  if  I  did  not  point 
out  once  more  that  we  are  undergoing  very 
critical  times,  when  the  acuteness  of  na- 
tional problems  is  worsened  by  unsettling 
conditions  in  world  economic  affairs  and 
politics. 

It  should  not  be  thought  that  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  abundant  human  and  material 
resources.  It  is  only  a  very  careful  manage- 
ment of  public  moneys  that  enables  us  to 
make  our  current  effort  with  the  armed 
forces  and  at  the  same  time  allows  us  to 
deal  with  matters  of  urgent  significance  for 
the  conservation  and  progress  of  our  life 
as  a  nation.  The  expression  "very  careful 
management"  must  be  stressed  so  that  citi- 
zens may  not  constantly  be  calling  for  fur- 
ther expenditure  and  so  that  civil  servants 
may  become  aware  of  their  duty  not  to 
waste  such  resources  as  are  at  our  disposal. 
What  about  human  resources?  They  are 
made  scarcer  by  emigration  and  mobiliza- 
tion, and  without  them  money  is  useless, 
for  it  Is  only  of  value  when  there  are  people 
to  make  use  of  it.  to  transform  it  into  useful 
goods,  to  enhance  it  to  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity. Men  and  women  are  the  major 
wealth  of  a  homeland;  no  progress  is  pos- 
sible without  able,  sufficient  human  re- 
sources. 

This  is  why  I  said,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
that  the  unity  of  all  Portuguese  around  their 
Government  is  quite  Indispensable,  as  is  the 
existence  of  a  grouping  of  citizens  like  the 
National  People's  Action  Movement,  to  main- 
tain a  constant  dialogue  with  the  author- 
ities, to  Inform  and  to  be  Informed,  to  make 
the  Government  aware  of  what  people  are 
thinking  and  then  to  inform  the  latter,  en- 
lightening them  on  the  basis  of  the  reality 
of  events  and  the  facts  of  government. 

It  Is  inevitable  that  there  should  be  an 
egotistic  trait  In  individuals,  In  places,  in 
undertakings.  In  professions  and  occupa- 
tions. All  think  of  themselves  first;  all 
think  their  primary  duty  is  to  watch  over 
and  further  their  own  Interests;  all  consider 
their  conveniences  and  advantages  to  be 
Just.  This  ocean  of  claims  and  requests 
washes  up  against  the  Government.  But. 
since  the  vision  of  the  authorities  must  take 
in  the  whole  horizon  of  the  entire  country, 
from  Camlnha  to  Timor,  they  are  forced  to 
weigh  needs  and  resources,  the  better  to  de- 
cide the  satisfaction  of  such  needs  accord- 
ing to  a  scale  which  will  recognize  priority 
for  the  most  worthwhile  purposes,  not  only 
at  the  present  moment  but  also  on  a  view 
of  future  prospects. 

Now  the  Movement  must  be  imbued  with 
the  same  spirit  that  should  orientate  the 
work  of  the  government,  and  It  must  trans- 
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mlt  it  to  all  other  citizens.  I  will  repeat  once 
again  that  these  are  not  easy  times.  What  la 
being  done  can  only  be  performed  thanks 
to  a  close  collaboration  in  the  midst  of  the 
Government  and  with  patriotic  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese  people. 

I  should  like  to  be  able  to  address  you  and 
the  country  with  optimistic  words.  I  am  stUI 
an  optimist,  because  I  believe  that  we  shall 
overcome  the  obstacles  that  stand  in  our 
path,  however  many  they  may  be.  threaten- 
ing our  existence  as  an  Independent  Nation 
that  will  neither  give  up  Its  rights  nor  will 
readily  abandon  hope  of  attaining  Its  ambi- 
tions. But  I  cannot  hide  the  existence  of  such 
obstacles.  I  cannot  conceal  from  the  Nation 
that  we  have  to  overcome  great  difficulties, 
which  will  continue  for  a  long  time  and 
may  even  increase  in  number  and  gravity  as 
time  goes  on. 

They  can  be  overcome,  but  to  do  this  we 
shall  have  to  work  hard.  We  must  produce 
more  and  more  wealth;  we  must  keep  the 
feeling  of  love  for  our  country  alive  and 
shining.  Above  all  we  must  envisage  the  fu- 
ture in  a  spirit  of  unity,  firm  decision,  the 
persistent  desire  to  conquer,  not  permitting 
around  us  any  form  of  defeatism,  still  less 
any  kind  of  betrayal. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Portuguese  people  will 
understand  this  language  and  that,  as  hith- 
erto. It  will  continue  to  be  the  pledge  of  our 
continued  existence  as  a  Nation.  I  would 
like  the  National  People's  Action  Movement 
to  be  the  yeast  destined  at  all  times  to  leaven 
this  admirable  patriotism  which  has  al- 
ways, at  times  of  crisis,  provided  the  greatest 
reserves  of  Portuguese  energy. 

When,  three  years  ago,  I  took  over  as 
Prime  Minister.  I  said  that  I  did  not  lack 
courage  to  face  the  gigantic  tasks  that  I 
foresaw.  These  tasks  are  gigantic  Indeed,  but 
the  courage  to  face  them  has  not  abandoned 
me,  nor  has  the  confidence  that  I  have  felt 
since  the  outset  In  the  worthy,  admirable, 
incomparable  Portuguese  people.  With  them 
I  am  sure  that  we  are  on  the  right  road  and 
I  believe  that,  with  them,  we  shall  always 
prove  able  to  find  a  path  worthy  of  Portugal! 


LACKAWANNA  EDITOR  MAKES 
MARK  IN  HOME  TOWN 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  subur- 
ban editor  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
acti\1ties  of  his  commimity. 

Operating  in  the  shadow  of  the  main 
city  with  its  metropolitan  newspapers 
calls  for  a  personalized  type  of  journalism 
that  differs  as  much,  in  many  ways,  from 
the  small  town  editor  as  it  does  from  the 
big  city  editor. 

In  the  Buffalo,  N.Y..  area  we  are  fortu- 
nate in  having  several  fine  suburban 
weekly  nev.'spapers  in  addition  to  our 
dailies.  One  group  is  published  and  edited 
by  William  A.  Delmont  of  Lackawanna,  a 
friendly,  always-on-the-go  civic  dynamo. 

Recently,  the  very  popular  columnist 
of  the  "big  city"  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 
Mrs.  Anne  McHhenney  Matthews,  wrote 
an  excellent  article  on  Mr.  Delmont,  the 
text  of  which  follows: 

Newsman  Is  Tops  in  Steel  City 
(By  Anne  Mcllhermey  Matthews) 

From  the  Square  and  Compass  Club,  a 
Masonic  meeting  place  at  36  Ridge  Rd..  to  the 
J  and  J  Restaurant  In  the  1200  block  of  Ridge 
near  Abbott,  Is  a  long  walk  for  anyone.  When 
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that  person  Is  William  Angelo  Delmont,  It's 
twice  as  long.  The  reason  is  simple:  Every  step 
takes  longer  because  "BUly"  Delmont  knows 
nearly  everyone  In  Lackawanna,  and  as  he 
meets  other  pedestrians,  he  stops  to  greet 
them.  They  Joke  with  him,  tell  him  of  their 
troubles,  ask  for  help.  They're  talking  to  the 
right  man.  too.  For  Billy  Delmont  has  a  sense 
of  humor,  much  empathy,  and  the  kind  of 
political  savvy  and  know-how  that  gets 
things  done. 

Lackawanna  Is  a  political  town  and  it  Is  fit- 
ting that  "Mr.  Lackawanna"  Is  BUly  Delmont. 
for  BUly  Is  a  political  man.  A  five  foot  nine 
Inch,  eversmlllng,  Italian-American  newspa- 
per publisher,  Billy  was  elected  at  age  25,  a 
city  councilman  In  Lackawanna's  old  3rd 
Ward  In  1955. 

Today,  at  41,  BUly  publishes  four  weekly 
newspapers  in  Lackawanna.  South  Buffalo. 
West  Seneca  and  Blasdell.  He  serves  the  city 
as  a  commissioner  of  civil  service,  and  Just 
completed  serving  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
director  of  urban  development  In  former 
Mayor  Mark  BaJen's  administration.  He 
was  an  unusual  appointment,  for  Balen  is  a 
Democrat,  and  BUly  is  a  Republican  com- 
mitteeman. 

Former  English  teacher  Bill  Carney,  now 
secretary  of  the  Erie  County  Water  Author- 
ity, likes  to  kid  Billy  about  being  the  only 


newspaper  publisher  In  these  parts  who 
flunked  English.  But  BUly.  who  graduated 
from  George  Washington  School,  where  he 
now  serves  as  a  member  of  the  PTA,  and 
Lackawanna  High  School,  where  he  led  steel- 
workers'  sons  to  victory  after  victory  as  the 
toughest,  sharpest  "little"  quarterback  In 
that  school's  gridiron  history,  did  attend 
Canislus  College  and  Ithaca  College  before 
embarking  on  a  journalistic  career.  His  forte 
isn't  scholarship,  however.  Where  Billy  excels 
is  In  his  concept  of  service. 

He  believes  that  newspapers  are  not  only 
journals  of  fact  and  opinion,  but  Institutions 
designed  to  serve  the  communities  they  ad- 
dress. And  he  gives  substance  to  this  belief 
by  being  available  to  all  who  wish  to  ap- 
proach him,  virtuaUy  24  hours  a  day. 

His  familiarity  with  the  names,  families 
and  lives  of  almost  every  citizen  of  Lacka- 
wanna grew  out  of  his  personal  contact  with 
the  people  when  he  operated  a  delivery 
service  for  a  clothes-cleaning  enterprise.  Dis- 
charged from  the  Navy  in  1951  after  being 
severely  injured  in  an  auto  accident,  BUly 
established  the  delivery  service.  Almost  every 
home  in  town  became  familiar  with  "Billy 
the  Cleaner."  Later  BUly  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Lackawanna  Municipal 
Housing  Authority,  from  which  he  retired 
in  1968  after  11  years  of  service. 


An  uncompUcated,  friendly  man,  BUly 
Delmont,  is  people  oriented.  People,  not 
creeds,  ideolo^es  or  catises,  are  his  l)ag.  He 
is  a  credit  to  the  newspaper  business,  to  his 
father  and  mother,  the  former  Catherine 
Pltillo,  to  his  wife,  the  former  Maryann 
Salem,  and  to  his  six  children,  Kathy,  Kim, 
Noreen,  Lynne,  Mary  and  PhUlip. 

The  Lackawanna  Front  Page  currently  is 
undertaking  to  establish  a  scholarship  fund 
for  Lackawanna  boys  and  girls  to  study 
Journalism.  As  I  said,  BUI  Delmont  is  inter- 
ested in  service.  I  wish  him  well  In  this 
venture.  It  only  underscores  my  claim  that 
BUly  Delmont  deserves  the  soubriquet,  Mr. 
Lackawanna. 

The  first  annual  awards  dinner  for  the 
scholarship  fund  is  set  tentatively  for  March 
19  and  the  probable  location  will  be  the 
Hotel  Lackawanna.  Plans  are  in  the  making, 
but  the  speaker  is  assured  and  he  Is  sen- 
sational. He  is  Malcolmn  KUduff,  great  news- 
man who  was  assistant  press  secretary  to 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  a  deputy  press  secre- 
tary to  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  It  was 
he  who  carried  Kennedy  into  the  Parkman 
Hospital  In  Dallas,  and  It  was  he  who  quietly 
said  to  Johnson,  "Let's  get  to  the  airport, 
Mister  President,"  intoning  the  title  for  the 
first  time. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore   f  Mr.   Ellender)  . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  and  ever-living  God  "our  help 
in  ages  past,  our  hope  for  years  to  come." 
guide  our  leaders  that  the  Nation  may  be 
rebuilt  on  the  principles  of  the  Poimd- 
ing  Fathers  and  on  the  everlasting  truth 
of  Thy  Word.  In  turbulent  and  conten- 
tious times  keep  our  purposes  pure,  our 
honor  untarnished,  our  vision  high  and 
clear.  Through  honest  expression  of  dif- 
fering appraisals,  may  there  be  forged  a 
final  wisdom  higher  than  oui-  own,  over- 
ruling our  faulty  judgments  and  our 
human  errors.  Set  our  feet  in  high  places 
and  keep  us  there. 

"Under  the  shadow  of  Thy  throne 

Still  may  we  dwell  secure. 
SuflBcient  is  Thine  arm  alone, 
And  our  defense  is  sure." 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, January  20,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


May  I  say  that  I  am  especially  delighted 
with  the  fact  that  four  of  the  outstand- 
ing Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle — 
Senators  Church,  Proxmire,  Eagleton, 
and  Bentsen — will  be  representative  of 
this  body  and  this  party. 

They  have  our  full  confidence.  We 
know  that  they  will  handle  themselves 
extremely  well. 


ATTENDANCE  OF  SENATORS 

Hon.  Birch  Bayh,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  Hon.  Marlow  W. 
Cook,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, attended  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate today. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  wUl  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
calf)  is  now  recognized. 

<  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcalf  when  he 
introduced  S.  3052  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings. ) 


THE  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 
FAIRNESS  DOCTRINE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  notice 
that  the  three  networks  and  the  public 
broadcasting  system,  in  honorable  pur- 
suit of  the  fairness  doctrine,  have  al- 
lowed the  opposition  twice  as  much  time 
to  reply  as  the  President  used  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message. 

I  can  only  observe  that.  Indeed,  they 
will  need  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  means  to  thank 
the  networks  for  the  consideration  and 
the  fairness  they  have  shown  toward  the 
party  of  the  opposition  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  DEATH  OF 
SENATOR  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL, 
OF  GEORGIA 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  a  year 
ago  today,  on  January  21,  1971,  my  dis- 
tinguished predecessor  in  this  body.  Sen- 
ator Richard  B.  Russell,  of  Georgia, 
passed  away,  A  man  of  high  character 
and  principle,  he  was  one  of  the  great 
leaders  in  all  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. He  served  for  38  years  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
its  senior  Member,  being  President  pro 
tempore. 

He  was  beloved  among  his  fellow  citi- 
zens in  Georgia,  as  well  as  by  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate.  He  was  a  close 
personal  friend,  and  a  respected  mentor 
to  me. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  this  body 
honor  him  and  his  memory  today  by  tak- 
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ing  note  of  this,  the  first  anniversary  of 
his  departure  from  the  halls. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  Rich- 
ard Brevard  Russell,  the  late  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia,  has  been 
gone  from  our  midst  for  a  year. 

When  he  died  a  year  ago  on  January 
21,  on  the  day  that  the  first  session  of 
the  92d  Congress  convened,  it  was  the 
first  time  Dick  Russell  missed  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  Congress  in  the  38  years 
that  he  served  in  this  body. 

The  Senate  and  the  Nation  grieved  his 
passing.  We  lost  a  great  statesman  and 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  Senators  in 
American  history.  We  sorely  miss  his 
presence,  the  dignity  that  he  brought  to 
the  Senate,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  leader- 
ship. I  join  the  Senate  today  in  honoring 
the  memory  of  this  great  man. 

As  many  Senators  know,  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  Richard  B.  Russell  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  which  was  created  to  raise 
funds  for  a  library  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  where  the  important  historical 
papers  of  the  late  Senator  Russell,  span- 
ning a  total  of  50  years  of  public  service, 
will  be  preserved  for  posterity. 

A  year  has  passed  since  we  began  our 
campaign,  and  I  am  proud  to  report  that 
although  we  have  not  as  yet  attained  our 
final  goal,  we  have  made  considerable 
progress,  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
libiary  will  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  Senator 
Russell  and  the  distinctive  service  that  he 
rendered  his  beloved  State  of  Georgia 
and  the  Nation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  Senators  from  Georgia,  both  of  whom 
represent  their  State  with  distinction, 
integrity,  and  courage,  and  to  state  on 
this  anniversary  of  the  passing  of  a  great 
U.S.  Senator  that  I  feel  honored  to  join 
with  them  in  remembrance  of  Richard  B. 
Russell.  I  feel  honored  to  remember  in 
this  w^ay,  a  man  who  made  so  many 
contributions  to  liis  State,  to  this  body, 
and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

He  was  one  of  the  truly  great  Senators 
not  only  of  our  time,  but  also  of  all  time. 
He  was  a  man  to  whom  all  Members 
looked  for  advice  and  counsel.  He  was 
unselfish  in  his  devotion  and  dedication 
to  the  Senate.  His  memory  will  be  the 
friendships  which  he  left  in  this  Chamber 
and  in  this  Nation. 

His  contributions  will  be  long  remem- 
bered. To  those  of  us  who  had  the  honor 
of  knowing  him — at  least  partially — 
during  the  many  years  of  his  service  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  his  loss  is  continued  to 
be  felt  just  as  deeply  today  as  it  was  a 
year  ago,  when  he  passed  from  us. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  passing  of  our 
late,  lamented,  great  friend,  the  former 
Senator  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Russell,  I 
know  that  all  of  us  have  missed  his  direct 
impact  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in 
committee  rooms,  and  in  counsel  cham- 
bers of  this  body.  We  have  missed  not 
only  his  companionship  but  also  we  have 
missed  his  fine  counsel,  his  advice,  his 
vigorous  mind,  his  experienced  concept 
of  soimd  government,  and  his  lofty, 
patriotic  approach  to  every  problem  that 
came  to  him  oflacially  or  personally. 
I  do  not  believe  anyone  has  missed  him 


any  more  than  I  have  because  of  the  role 
in  which  my  assignment  in  the  Senate 
places  me.  I  think  one  of  the  finest  tests 
of  a  man's  usefulness  is  for  him  to  be 
missed.  So  I  salute  again  the  great  career 
of  our  late  friend,  and  I  speak  senti- 
ments of  appreciation  not  only  as  a  Sen- 
ator but  also  as  an  American  for  the 
truly  great  contribution  he  made  during 
the  almost  40  years  he  served  in  this 
body. 

I  point  with  pride  to  Ms  continued  in- 
fluence that  is  here.  He  laid  the  ground- 
work for  the  continuation  of  principles 
of  government  he  espoused,  principles 
that  I  know  will  continue  to  serve  us  all 
for  decades  and  decades  to  come.  Untold 
numbers  of  people  yet  unborn  will  bene- 
fit by  our  late  friend's  great,  constructive 
service,  his  vinselfishness,  and  his  will- 
ingness to  meet  the  hard  questions  along 
with  all  the  other  questions.  I  believe 
that  everything  considered  he  was  the 
most  able  man  not  only  in  the  Senate 
but  in  the  Federal  Government  in  his 
time. 

I  salute  his  memory.  I  am  indebted  to 
him  for  his  record.  I  commend,  as  a  citi- 
zen and  as  a  Senator  to  the  youth  of 
this  Nation,  and  as  I  did  in  my  few  re- 
marks a  year  ago,  the  words  he  spoke 
and  his  counsel  as  a  pattern  for  the 
laighest  type  citizenship. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  join  my  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  in  com- 
mending the  two  distinguished  Senators 
from  the  State  of  Georgia  for  taking  the 
floor  today  to  further  eulogize  the  late 
Senator  Richard  B.  Russell,  whose  death 
occurred  1  year  ago  today. 

Senator  Russell  was  magnanimous  and 
honorable  in  all  of  his  dealings  with  all 
men.  He  was  able  in  every  sense  of  the 
term.  He  was  a  truly  great  U.S.  Senator. 
His  service  in  the  Senate,  his  actions 
and  his  words  here,  exemplified  the  very 
essence  of  the  Senate  as  an  institution, 
and.  in  my  opinion,  he  was  the  most  able 
of  Senators.  I  admired  him  more  than  I 
admired  any  man  in  Washington. 

I  think  he  knew  more  about  the  vast 
ramifications  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment than  did  any  other  man.  He  was 
a  man  who  was  patient,  considerate,  and 
fair,  and  those  who  from  time  to  time 
had  to  oppose  him  on  issues  respected 
him  for  that  fairness.  All  Senators  re- 
spected him  for  his  calm,  even,  and 
sound  judgment.  He  revered  the  Senate 
above  any  other  institution  of  American 
government. 

Senator  Russell  was  a  Senator  whose 
place.  I  believe,  will  never  be  filled  in 
this  body. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Russell  was  an 
inspiration  to  me  and,  I  am  sure,  to  all 
Senators  who  served  with  him.  I  shall 
never  forget  his  life  and  service  in  this 
body.  It  will  never  cease  to  have  an  in- 
fiuence  on  me  during  my  service  here, 
and  I  shall  never  cease  to  revere  and 
praise  his  name. 
I  saw  the  sun  sink  in  the  golden  west: 

No  angry  cloud  obscured  its  latest  ray. 
Around  the  couch  on  which  It  sank  to  rest 

Shone  all  the  spendor  of  a  summer  day. 
And  long,  though  lost  to  view,  that  radiant 
light. 
Reflected  from  the  sky,  delayed  the  night. 


Thus,  when  a  good  man's  life  comes  to  a 
close. 
No  doubts  arise  to  cloud  his  soul   with 
gloom, 
But  faith  trlumphani  on  each  feature  glows. 

And  benedictions  fill  the  sacred  room. 

And  long  do  men  his  virtues  wide  proclaim, 

WhUe  generations  rise  to  bless  his  name. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A    REVOLUTIONARY    AND    POTEN- 
TIALLY TRAGIC  DECISION 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  revolu- 
tionary and  potentially  tragic  decision 
rendered  by  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Robert  R.  Merhige  in  the  Virginia  school 
districts  consolidation  case  has  received 
considerable  national  attention.  From 
the  standpoint  of  passing  judgment  on 
ultimate  consequences  of  the  decision, 
few  persons  are  as  well  qualified  to  do  so 
as  are  the  editors  of  local  newspapers 
who  speak  with  the  authority  of  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  people  affected  by  the 
decision.  On  January  11,  1972,  the  Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch  expressed  its  edi- 
torial judgment. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  the 
judge's  order  would  require  the  busing  of 
78,000  pupils,  36.000  of  whom  would  be 
transported  to  schools  far  from  their 
neighborhoods.  Under  the  circumstances, 
one  cannot  but  agree  with  the  editorial 
that — 

Rather  than  to  submit  to  such  a  disrup- 
tive order  many  parents  v/ould  abandon 
public  schools. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  ample  evidence 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
demonstrate  the  validity  of  this  conclu- 
sion. Under  the  circumstances,  we  also 
agree  with  the  editorial  that — 

If  the  decision  Is  allowed  to  stand,  the 
quality  of  public  education  in  the  Richmond 
area — and  eventuaUy  throughout  the  na- 
tion— Is  almost  certain  to  plummet. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  adverse  con- 
sequences. The  radical  theories  upon 
which  this  decision  rests  must  eventually 
extend  to  all  publicly  afforded  services 
provided  by  the  State  such  as,  pubUc 
welfare,  hospitals,  clinics,  utilities,  hous- 
ing. If,  in  the  exercise  of  equity  powers 
of  courts.  Federal  judges  can  disregard 
the  geographic  boundaries  of  separate 
political  subdivisions  of  government  in 
implementing  their  concepts  of  a  social- 
istic hog's  heaven,  then  the  traditional 
concepts  of  equity  will  have  been  per- 
verted beyond  recognition  and  this  too  is 
a  great  tragedy.  The  editorial  points  out: 

Tlie  decision  could  serve  as  a  malignant 
precedent  for  the  final  destruction  of  nearly 
aU  powers  local  governments  now  exercise. 
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Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  have 
reached  the  end  ol  an  era.  I  beheve  the 
judicial  pendulum  lias  swung  in  one  di- 
rection to  the  ultimate  of  its  arc.  Inevita- 
bly, the  pendulum  must  reverse  its 
coui-se.  However,  if  the  decision  is  up- 
held. I  agree  with  the  Times-Dispatch 
editorial  that  it  may  well  result  in  a  pub- 
lic outcry  so  strong  as  to  promote  passage 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  put  an 
end  to  destructive  Federal  court  attacks 
upon  pubhc  schools  once  and  for  all. 

In  this  connection,  the  distinguished 
sjTidicated  columnist.  Smith  Hempstone, 
pointed  out  in  his  coiimin  in  the  January 
19,  1972,  issue  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  that  suits  similar  to  the  Rich- 
mond case  are  pending  in  a  half  dozen 
cities  and  that  one  can  anticipate  many 
more  in  the  near  futuie.  In  fact,  the  city 
of  Baltimore  announced  just  yesterday 
that  it  too  had  filed  suit  to  consolidate 
its  city  schools  with  those  oi  adjoining 
counties.    Both    the    Richmond    Times- 
Dispatch  editorial  and  Mr.  Hempstone 
question  the  patronizing  implication  up- 
on which  these  suits  are  based,  to  the 
effect  that  a  black  chUd  cannot  obtain 
a  decent  education  except  in  a  school 
where  the  majority  enrollment  is  wliite. 
Mr.  President,  if  the  Richmond  deci- 
sion stands,   then  this  implication  will 
have  been  given  judicial  sanction  as  a 
revealed  truth.  However,  as  Mr.  Hemp- 
stone suggests,  many  black  parents  and 
educators  understandably  v.-ould  contest 
such  a  racist  doctrme. 

Mr.  President,  if  Federal  courts  do  not 
return  to  a  reasonable  and  rational  ap- 
proach to  an  admittedly  complicated 
problem — then  Congress  must  act — and 
it  can  act  to  put  an  end  to  this  extremist, 
racist,  judicial  approach.  Otherwise,  a 
constitutional  amendment,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  inevitable.  National  polls  con- 
tinue to  indicate  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  oppose  the  con- 
cept of  involuntary  busing  of  schoolchil- 
dren. Neither  Congress  nor  Federal 
courts  can  continue  to  disregard  the  will 
of  the  people  without  jeopardy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Times-Dispatch  editorial 
and  Mr.  Hempstone's  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows : 

IProm  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Tlmes-Dlspatch, 
Jan.  11,  1972) 
The  Decision 


January  21,  1972 


What  many  in  this  community  have  feared 
for  months  has  now  been  confirmed:  U.S. 
District  Judge  Robert  R.  Merhige  Jr.  is  more 
interested  lu  manipulating  human  attitudes 
than  In  promoting  excellent  public  educa- 
tion. 

This  he  showed  by  warmly  endorsing,  in 
his  .school  consolidation  opinion  yesterday, 
the  pernicious  gibberish  of  those  social  en- 
gineers who  argue,  in  effect,  that  a  school 
system's  primary  function  is  to  promote 
racial  togetherne.ss.  not  to  give  children 
the  best  possible  academic  education.  Views 
to  the  contrary  the  Judge  di.smlssed  with 
pp.tent  contempt. 

Under  Judge  Merhlges  appalling  decision, 
the  schools  of  the  city  of  Richmond  and  of 
the  counties  of  Henrico  and  Chesterfield  will 
be  consolidated  next  f£ill  unless  a  higher 
court  acts  to  avert  the  tragedy.  And  tragedy 


IS  the  right  word,  for  if  the  decision  is  al- 
lowed to  Stand,  the  quality  of  public  eau- 
catlon  in  the  Richmond  area — and  eventual- 
ly throughout  the  nation-is  almost  certain 
to  plummet.  Further,  the  decision  could 
serve  as  a  malignant  precedent  for  the  final 
destruction  of  nearly  all  powers  local  gov- 
ernments now  exercise.  Make  no  mistake: 
The  effects  of  the  Merhige  school  consolida- 
tion opinion  could  not  be  restricted  to  pub- 
lic education. 

Judge  Merhige's  decision  Is  a  nauseating 
mixture  of  vacuous  sociological  theories  and 
legal  ccntradlctlons.  It  is  Insulting  to  black 
children  in  particular,  callously  indUTerent  to 
the  interests  of  all  cluldren,  and  in  conflict, 
on  at  least  one  Important  point,  with  the 
views  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Over  and  over  in  his  opinion,  Judge 
Merhige  refers  approvingly  to  the  notion, 
iicivancea  by  some  ol  iiie  sociologists  who  tes- 
tified during  the  trial,  that  schools  have  a 
duty  to  promote  the  ••attitudinal  develop- 
ment" of  children,  to  improve  "self-percep- 
tion" and  to  leach  black  and  white  children 
to  develop  positive  impressions  of  one  anoth- 
er. Academic  education  is  relegated  to  a. 
position  of  secondary  importance.  Indeed, 
he  accepts  the  theory  that  neither  white, 
nor  blacks  can  get  a  good  education  unless 
they  go  to  school  together— a  theory  that 
will  diimay  people  who  live  in  communities 
populuLed  by  oiily  one  race. 

But  if  black  children  are  to  benefit  from 
integrated  schools,  the  judge  in  effect  con- 
cluded, they  must  be  kept  in  the  minority. 
According  to  this  offensive  theory,  which  is 
^.upposed — somehow — to  boost  the  Negro 
child's  ego,  black  children  do  not  perform  at 
their  maxunuin  ability  iu  a  preduminautiy 
black  school.  Thus,  Judge  Merliige  approved 
a  mixing  plan  that  would  make  every  school 
in  the  metropolitan  area  predominantly 
white.  This  would  reqiure  the  busing  of  78,- 
000  pupils,  36,000  of  whom  would  be  trans- 
ported to  schools  far  from  their  neighbor- 
hoods. Rather  than  submit  to  such  a  disrup- 
tive order,  many  parents  would  abandon 
public  schools. 

Here  Judge  Merhige  collided  with  the  Su- 
preme Court.  In  its  latest  busing  opinion, 
issued  in  April  the  court  declared  that  some 
•  ouc-iace.  or  virtually  one-race,"  schools  are 
pernussible.  Moreover,  the  court  declared 
that  when  a  conunumty  h.id  developed  a 
legally  acceptable  school  integration  plan, 
federal  courts  would  not  be  required  to  see 
that  the  same  racial  ratios  are  maintained 
year  after  year.  By  implication,  the  Merhige 
decision  calls  for  a  predominantly  white  sys- 
tem, in  which  the  black  enrollment  at  no 
school  would  exceed  approximately  40  per 
cent,  iorever. 

Legally,  Judge  Merhige  seeks  to  justify  con- 
solidation by  stressing  that  pubhc  education 
in  Virgl.'iia  is  primarily  a  state  responsibility 
and  that  the  boundaries  of  poUticHl  sub- 
divisions are.  therefore,  meaningless.  Should 
this  theory  prevail,  localities  are  certain,  in 
the  future,  to  lose  other  powers.  Counties 
and  cities  are  creatures  of  the  state,  and  the 
state  develop.s  guidelines  and  establishes 
general  policies  for  numerous  local  func- 
tions—including ill  addition  to  education, 
such  activities  as  law  enforcement,  public 
welfare,  public  health,  taxation,  utility  oper- 
ations and  public  safety.  If  federal  courts  can 
Ignore  local  boundaries  in  considering  edu- 
cational matters,  what  is  to  prevent  them 
from  ignoring  local  boundaries  in  consider- 
ing other  matters?  Nothing.  In  time,  the 
Merhige  decision  could  lead  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  local  governments,  locally  controlled, 
and  to  the  division  of  states  into  purely  ad- 
ministrative regions. 

Truly.  Judge  Merhige's  decision  could  be 
an  epochal  document,  capable  of  ushering 
the  nation  into  a  dreary  era.  Still,  It  could 
be  beneficial  in  at  least  one  respect.  Should 
the  decision  stand,  metropolitan  school  sys- 
tems throughout  the  nation  would  be  sub- 


ject to  consolidation,  and  the  public  outcry 
against  such  a  possibility  oovUd  be  strong 
enough  to  promote  passage  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  would  put  an  end 
to  destructive  federal  court  attacks  upon 
public  schools,  once  and  for  all. 


IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star 
Jan.  19.   1972J 

Yankees  Will  Have  To  Grasp 
Merhige's  Nettle 
(By  Smith  Hempstone) 
Had  R.  R.  Merhige  rather  than  U.  S.  Grant 
been   in  command   of  the   Union  forces  at 
Appomattox,  there  would  have  been  none  of 
that  generous  nonsen.sr  of  allowing  the  de- 
feated  Confederates   to   retain   their  horses 
for  spring  plowing. 

Judge  Merhige  is  an  unconditional  sur- 
ra r.der  man  and  the  terms  he  has  imposed  on 
the  city  of  Richmond.  Va..  whose  schools 
were  70  percent  black,  and  surrounding  Hen- 
rico and  Chesterfield  Counties,  whose  schools 
were  91  percent  white,  are  draconlan:  Con- 
solidate the  three  school  systems  within  90 
days  and— by  busing  78,000  of  Us  106,000  stu- 
dents for  as  long  as  an  hour— achieve  a  racial 
i!:ix  in  most  schools  of  aproximately  60  per- 
cent white  and  40  percent  black. 

The  federal  District  Court  Judge's  325- 
page  decision  in  Carolyn  Bradeley  v.  School 
Board  of  the  City  of  Richmond  may  be  good 
law.  That  will  be  determined  by  the  U.S 
Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and,  almost 
certainly,  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Bradley's  patronizing  implication  that  a 
black  child  cannot  obtain  a  decent  educa- 
tion except  in  a  school  where  the  majority  is 
white  may  even  be  correct,  although  many 
black  parents  and  educators  understandably 
would  coiitest  that. 

Merhige's  ruling  may  be  sound  social  en- 
gineering, leading  to  the  development  of  posi- 
tive impressions  of  each  other  between  chU- 
dren  of  the  two  races.  All  of  those  things  may 
be  true  and,  if  Bradley  Is  unheld,  It  Is  earn- 
estly to  be  hoped  that  they  are  true. 

But  amidst  all  these  fuzzy  uncertainties, 
one  truth  stands  out  in  stark  Ulumlnatlon- 
If  Bradley  Is  sustained.  Virginians  will  not  be 
the  only  Americans  forced  to  grasp  Merhige's 
nettle. 

There  were,  at  last  count,  four  U.S.  cities— 
Washington.  D.C,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Newark,  N  J 
and  Gary,  Ind.— with  black  majorities,  and 
seven  others  were  more  than  40  percent 
black.  Suits  similar  to  Bradley  are  pending 
in  half  a  dozen  cities  and  others  unques- 
tionably will  be  filed. 

Most  of  these  suits,  quite  naturally,  will 
be  in  parts  of  the  country  where  the  most 
segregation  persists.  And  that— according  to 
figures  released  last  week  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare— means 
not  the  South,  but  the  rest  of  the  country. 

According  to  HEW.  only  9.2  percent  of  the 
South's  290,390  Negro  students  are  attending 
all-black  schools;  U.2  percent  of  the  North 
and  West's  325,874  black  students  attend 
such  schools.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
six  border  states,  the  percentage  is  24.2. 

Almost  44  percent  of  Southern  black  pupils 
attend  predominantly  wKlte  schools:  the 
figure  is  28  percent  for  the  North  and  the 
West  and  30  percent  for  border  states. 

In  the  past,  non-Southern  segregation  has 
been  tolerated  by  the  courts  because  It  was 
de  facto  (arising  from  housing  patterns) 
rather  than  a  relic  of  the  de  jure  system  au- 
thorized by  state  laws.  But  Bradley  blurs 
that  distinction  and  decries  both  types  of 
separation. 

De  facto  segregation  became  characteristic 
uf  many  Northern  cities  when  Southern 
blacks  flooded  Into  them  in  the  years  after 
World  War  II.  This  was  matched  by  a  related 
movement  of  whites  out  of  the  cities  which 
In  recent  years  has  become  a  flood:  Between 
1960  and  1970,  Detroit  lost  29  percent  of  its 
white  populatloti. 
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In  part,  the  latter  movement  unquestion- 
ably was  related  to  school  integration.  But 
there  were  many  other  factors  such  as  chang- 
ing life-styles  (the  penchant  for  informality, 
the  proliferation  of  the  automobile)  and  the 
desire  for  personal  security. 

Now  the  manifold  problems  of  the  Inner 
city  are  to  be  in  part  exported  to  the  suburbs 
as  urban  school  districts  are  consolidated  (If 
Bradley  stands)  with  contiguous  county  dis- 
tricts to  achieve  a  "lighter"  racial  mix  In 
public  schools. 

It  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  this 
will  stem  white  flight,  but  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily so.  partlctUarly  since  most  of  the  whites 
who  are  going  already  have  gone.  While 
tiicre  Is  a  limit  to  how  far  a  man  can  live 
rrom  his  Job,  the  application  of  the  Merhige 
decision  to  many  cities  could  simply  depress 
suburban  land  values  and  boom  those  in 
the  exurbs  farther  from  the  urban  core  and 
its  consolidated  school  district. 

Most  parents,  white  or  black,  would  prefer 
their  children  to  have  a  good  education  at  a 
neighborhood  school.  If  a  good  education  can 
be  had  only  by  time-consuming  busing,  they 
will  accept  that.  But  no  good  parent  of  any 
color,  if  he  has  an  option,  is  going  to  see 
his  child  bused  out  of  his  neighborhood  to  a 
school  which  Is  Inferior. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  alternative  for  those 
who  do  not  want  to  move  to  the  suburbs  and 
.ire  reasonably  affluent.  They  can  do  as  Judge 
Merhige  does:  His  son,  Mark,  attends  Col- 
legiate School,  a  private  school  In  Henrico 
County. 


REPORT  BY  SENATOR  JACKZSON  ON 
THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  SAFE- 
GUARDS IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
THE  LIMITED  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN 
TREATY 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  ,  who  is  necessarily  absent 
today,  I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  his 
report  on  the  implementation  of  the 
safeguards  to  be  maintained  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  As  chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Safe- 
guards Subcommittee  of  Armed  Services 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Military  Appli- 
cations Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  Senator  Jack- 
son has  monitored  the  safeguards  pro- 
gram since  1963  and  has  made  periodic 
reports  to  the  Senate  to  keep  us  fully  in- 
formed on  the  degree  of  support  and  im- 
plementation of  the  four  safeguards. 

I  believe  all  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
wish  to  read  and  study  Senator  Jackson's 
report.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  on  Nuclear  Test-Ban  Treaty 
Safegttards 
(By  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  chairman. 
Nuclear  Safeguards  Subcommittee.  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services;  chairman. 
Military  Applications  Subcommittee,  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  January  20. 
1972) 

INTRODtlCTION 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty  in  1963.  staff  members  of  the 
Jjlnt  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommittee 
have  continually  monitored  the  safeguard 
program  to  insure  that  the  safeguards  are 
Implemented  in  accordance  with  the  Presi- 
dential commitment.  Since  1963  I  have  made 
periodic  reports  to  the  Senate  assessing  the 
safegxiard  program.  This  report  to  the  Senate 


concerning  the  implementation  of  the  safe- 
guards covers  a  two-year  period.  1970  and 
1971.  During  that  time  a  number  of  interna- 
tional agreements  looking  towards  arms 
control  have  been  continued,  and  discussions 
of  possible  new  agreements  have  been  taken 
up.  In  particular,  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  remains  in  effect,  though  neither 
France  nor  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
have  seen  fit  to  participate.  The  Non-Prollf- 
eration  Treaty  has  come  into  force — again 
with  a  considerable  number  of  important 
non-participants.  Agreement  has  been 
reached  on  keeping  the  sea  bed  free  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  en  the  limitations  of  biologi- 
cal weapons,  and,  most  prominently,  the 
SALT  talks  looking  toward  bUateral  limita- 
tions on  strategic  delivery  systems  have  been 
pursued  with  great  vigor. 

The  objectives  of  these  and  similar  agree- 
ments and  efforts  are  of  great  importance  to 
us  and  to  ail  mankind.  Any  progress  towards 
these  objectives,  painfully  slow  though  it  be, 
is  encouraging  and  welcome.  The  hopes 
which  fuel  these  efforts  and  move  them  for- 
ward deserve  everyone's  support. 

Nevertheless,  in  this  as  In  all  fields  of  hu- 
man endeavor,  it  is  essential  not  to  make  the 
mistake  of  regarding  mere  hopes — however 
proiound — as  equivalent  to  accomplished 
fact.  We  still  live  in  a  dangerous  world  and 
we  still  must  depend  on  our  nuclear  deter- 
rent, and  will  continue  to  have  to  do  so  until 
it  may  ultimately  be  possible  to  lay  it  aside. 
Other  countries  continue  work  to  improve 
their  nuclear  capability,  and,  as  long  as  that 
goes  on,  we  must  keep  our  nuclear  technol- 
ogy and  capabilities  fully  up  to  the  best  pos- 
sible level.  We  must,  that  is,  continue  to  eu- 
sm-e  that  the  safeguards  stipulated  by  the 
Senate  in  1963  as  an  essential  corollary  to 
the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  are  kept  clearly 
in  sight  and  maintained  in  a  satisfactory 
and  reassuring  manner.  Indeed,  if.  as  some 
would  ur^e.  more  restrictive  treaties  or  agree- 
ments on  the  matter  of  nuclear  weapons 
testing  are  to  be  considered,  then  the  pres- 
ent safeguards  —possibly  with  some  modifica- 
tion in  detail  but,  in  any  case,  provisions 
witii  the  same  spirit  and  intent — ivill  ac- 
quire an  even  greater  importance,  and  de- 
serve an  increased  emphasis  and  care  in  tlieir 
implementation.  In  fact,  as  will  be  discussed 
later,  tnis  Implementation  may  well  require 
funding  and  manpower  support  in  excess  of 
tliat  applied  presently. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  four  safeguards  the 
Sanate  established  were:  first,  that  the  coun- 
try maintain  an  active  underground  testing 
program;  second,  that  we  maintain  strong 
nuclear  weapons  laboratories;  third,  that  we 
maintain  a  readiness  to  resume  atmospheric 
testing  in  the  event  of  need;  and,  fourth,  that 
we  maintain  and  improve  our  capability  to 
monitor  the  treaty  and  maintain  our  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  nuclear  activity. 

These  four  provisions  bear  on  rather  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  our  nuclear  program  and  on 
the  problem  of  maintaining  our  position  un- 
der the  limitations  of  a  treaty.  The  second 
safeguard — that  aimed  at  preserving  cur  ca- 
pability in  weapon  design  and  technology — 
is  most  fundamental,  and  would  preserve 
its  importance  in  connection  with  any  type 
of  treaty,  even  a  very  extensive  one.  The  first 
provision — that  calling  for  an  active  tinder- 
ground  testing  program — is  intimately  bound 
to  the  second,  since  it  is  only  by  observing  the 
results  of  full-scale  experiments  that  those 
engaged  In  research  and  design  can  confirm 
the  correctness  of  their  work  and  obtain  the 
basis  for  confidence  that  they  are  on  the 
right  track — a  necessary  precondition  for 
continuing  progress.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  think  very  seriously  and  carefully  about 
the  close  and  strong  interaction  of  these  two 
safeguards  before — for  example — we  should 
subscribe  to  a  treaty  banning  all  nuclear 
testing.  The  fourth  safeguard — that  of  be- 
ing able  to  monitor  foreign  activities,  so  that 


ue  shall  know  at  all  times  that  any  treaty 
arrangement  in  effect  is  being  adhered  to— 
will  obviously  assume  a  larger  Importance  in 
the  event  of  any  extensive  arms  control 
treaty. 

By  comparison  with  these  safeguards,  the 
third  one — that  of  maintaining  readiness  to 
resume  testing  in  the  atmosphere — is  con- 
tingent, since  the  need  to  exercise  that  option 
might  never  arise.  Nevertheless,  it  is  in  this 
area  that  some  of  our  most  severe  limita- 
tions of  knowledge  exist.  This  arises  in  part 
because  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  infor- 
mation obtained  on  the  subject  of  weapons 
e.-Iects  at  high  attitudes  during  the  1962  test 
series.  Since  that  time  a  large,  costly  and  con- 
tinuing program  has  been  carried  out  by 
DOD  and  AEC  to  answer  some  of  these  ques- 
tions by  less  satisfactory  means.  Some  of 
this  work  is  supported  by,  and  complements. 
the  readiness  program. 

I  should  like  to  remind  you  that  in  my 
1969  report  on  these  matters.  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Administration  was 
proposing  to  reduce  its  efforts  in  support  of 
the  third  safeguard.  This  was  the  first  sig- 
nificant reduction  In  the  safeguards  pro- 
gram; and.  as  such,  it  warranted  a  very  thor- 
ough enquiry  and  review  on  otir  part  After 
careful  consideration  It  appeared  that  the 
country's  position  would  not  be  unduly  ex- 
posed oy  the  changes  considered;  so  that  the 
cutback  was  made,  and  since  that  time  this 
particular  program  has  been  continued  at 
about  the  level  to  which  It  was  then  reduced. 
Further  reductions  would,  however,  be  very 
serious  as  will  be  discussed  later  on. 

This  important  safeguard  is  essential  to 
help  deter  a  Soviet  resumption  of  atmospher- 
ic testing.  Our  own  ability  to  quickly  resume 
such  testing  can  discourage  the  Soviet  Union 
from  hoping  to  gain  a  major  advantage  by 
violating  the  test  ban  and  carrying  out  a 
quick  series  of  atmospheric  tests  and  then 
calling  for  a  renewal  of  the  test  ban  agree- 
ment. 

In  1969  I  reported  that  the  efforts  In  sup- 
port of  the  other  three  safeguards  appeared 
to  be  well  and  satisfactorily  maintained. 
However,  since  then  there  has  been  a  distinct 
reduction  In  the  support  of  all  these  three 
safeguards.  This  relaxation  In  their  Imple- 
mentation is  a  matter  of  very  serious  con- 
cern. 

As  examples,  the  funds  devoted  to  nuclear 
R&D  and  weapon  engineering  were  about  250 
million  in  py-1970.  In  order  to  maintain  the 
same  actual  level  of  effort  this  amount  would 
have  to  have  Increased  by  about  15  million 
a  year  since  then,  which  would  have  required 
about  280  million  in  FY  1972.  By  contrast, 
the  amount  available  for  FY-72  Is  close  to 
240  million.  This  shows  an  appreciable  re- 
duction in  the  support  of  Safeguard  2 — our 
research  and  development  effort.  The  sup- 
port provided  for  on-continent  testing — the 
activity  called  for  in  the  first  safeguard— has 
dropped  from  about  190  million  in  FY-70  to 
about  160  million  in  FY-72.  This,  if  one  al- 
lows for  the  effects  of  Inflation,  represents  at 
least  a  25  percent  reduction  In  actual  effort. 

There  is  a  similar  picture  In  connection 
with  at  least  some  parts  of  the  country's 
Atomic  Energy  Detection  System— the 
AEDS— which  is  the  heart  of  the  effort  de- 
voted to  the  fourth  safeguard — the  moni- 
toring program.  The  activities  of  some  ele- 
ments of  the  AEDS  are  classified.  But  suffice 
It  to  say  that  the  Air  Force  has  cut  the  funds 
for  certain  research  programs  under  Its  Ju- 
risdiction more  sharply  than  the  gross  Air 
Force  budget  was  cut.  These  programs  in- 
cluded some  which  were  concerned  with 
methods  and  techniques  of  monitoring  for 
foreign  nuclear  tests  and  were  quite  central 
to  the  implementation  of  the  fourth  safe- 
guard. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  some  of  these  rela- 
tions and  reductions  look  very  much  like 
moves  in  the  wrong  direction:  particularly  at 
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a  time  when  some  consideration  Is  being 
given  to  possibly  more  stringent  limitations 
on  testing.  The  Senate  will  have  to  enquire 
most  carefully  into  these  developmeiits,  par- 
ticularly those  things  which  may  constitute 
an  undesirable  and  dangerous  softening  of 
the  safeguards  which  we  are  required  to  over- 
see. 

With  these  general  commients,  I  should  like 
now  to  review  briefly  the  particular  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  implementation  of 
each  of  the  safeguards  over  the  period  since 
my  1969  report. 

SAFEGUARD    1 — CNDEaCROCND    TEST   PBOGRAM 

This  safeguard  requires  a  systematic,  com- 
prehensive program  of  underground  nuclear 
testing  aimed  at  providing  the  maximum  Im- 
provement of  our  military  weapons  systems 
and  the  furthering  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
design,  behavior,  and  effects  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Under  the  guidance  of  our  nuclear  lab- 
oratories (Los  Alamos  SclentiClc  Laboratory  at 
Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico;  Lawrence  Livermore 
Laboratory  at  Livermore,  California;  and 
Sandia  Laboratories  at  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  and  Livermore,  California)  this  pro- 
gram has  proved  to  be  a  highly  productive 
one.  The  results  of  the  underground  testing 
program  have  exceeded  by  far  what  was  ex- 
f)ected  when  the  safeguards  were  first  formu- 
lated. Now,  however,  I  must  report  that  for 
the  first  time  the  program  seems  to  be  suffer- 
ing budgetary  reductions  which  could  Jeop- 
ardize this  safeguard. 

Specifically,  the  Increased  concentration  on 
containment  problems  as  a  result  of  the 
Baneberry  venting  has  resulted  In  an  in- 
crease In  cost  per  experiment  of  10  to  15 
percent.  The  AEC-NTS  funding  was  reduced 
from  $110  million  for  FY-1971  to  $97  million 
for  PY-1972.  The  result  of  these  changes  Is 
that  the  weapon  development  laboratories  for 
the  first  time  since  the  test  moratorium  in 
195&-1961  cannot  test  at  the  rate  that  they 
feel  proper  to  keep  up  with  their  design  ef- 
forts, and  the  Department  of  Defense  Is  un- 
able to  conduct  the  effects  tests  to  obtain 
information  relative  to  strategic  systems  at 
the  rate  that  they  feel  proper. 

Any  technical  endeavor  consists  of  several 
interacting  and  vital  functions — the  genera- 
tion of  concepts,  the  checking  of  these  con- 
cepts both  by  calculation  and  by  experiment, 
the  revision  of  the  concepts  and  models  to 
agree  with  the  observed  facts,  and  finally  the 
fabrication  of  the  actual  hardware  or  system 
made  possible  by  the  new  concepts.  No  tech- 
nical endeavor  can  succeed  If  one  of  these 
functions  is  missing  or  severely  curtailed.  We 
must  recognize  that  the  underground  test 
program  called  for  by  the  first  safeguard 
provides  one  of  these  vital  functions,  namely, 
experiment  by  underground  testing.  Any  sig- 
nificant reduction  of  our  effort  from  that  of 
the  past  will  severely  affect  our  whole  nuclear 
weapons  program. 

In  the  years  since  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  was  signed,  our  nuclear  laboratories 
have  conducted  weapons  design  and  test  pro- 
grams which  have  resulted  In  products  which 
have  greatly  Increased  the  effectiveness  of 
our  country's  forces.  Most  of  these  new  war- 
heads contain  Important  qualitative  Im- 
provements that  have  been  developed  since 
the  cessation  of  atmospheric  testing.  These 
new  devices  have  made  possible  large  dollar 
savings  In  our  overall  weapons  systems  de- 
velopment programs,  since  time  and  time 
again  warhead  Improvements  have  greatly 
reduced  the  need  for  new  or  Increased  num- 
bers of  weapons  delivery  systems. 

During  FY-1971,  the  Emery  underground 
test  series  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site,  and  at 
the  two  supplemental  test  sites,  continued 
the  advancement  of  our  weapons  knowledge. 
The  series  Included  one  Plowshare  experi- 
ment (peaceful  uses)  and  one  DOD  effects 
test  loglstlcally  supported  and  technically 
supported  by  the  A£C.  The  number  of  tests 
was  about  half  that  of  the  previous  Bowline 
series,  due  to  the  effects  of  a  strike  at  the 


test  site  and  to  a  cessation  of  testing  while 
the  AEC  reevaluated  containment  and  en- 
vironmental criteria.  This  deferred  many 
tests  Into  the  current  (FY-1972)  Grommet 
test  program,  but  the  Grommet  series  has  a 
reduced  funding  level  compared  with  previ- 
ous years. 

Thus  Safeguard  1  is  now  at  a  very  im- 
portant point  in  its  history.  It  is  essential 
that  an  adequate  level  of  testing  be  main- 
tained. 

In  summary,  our  underground  test  pro- 
grams in  the  past  have  been  highly  suc- 
cessful, and  have  provided  our  weapons  sys- 
tems with  improved  capabilities.  Our  ability 
to  continue  to  provide  these  improved 
capabilities  must  not  be  Jeopardized  by 
arbitrary  reductions  in  the  underground  test 
program. 

SAFEGtJARD     2 MAINTENANCE    OF    STRENGTH    OF 

THE    LABORATORIES  AND   PROGRAMS 

The  Second  Safeguard  requires  the  main- 
tenance of  modern  laboratory  facilities  and 
programs  in  theoretical  and  exploratory  nu- 
clear technology  which  will  attract,  retain  and 
Insure  the  continued  application  of  our 
scientific  resources  to  those  programs. 

Though  the  strength  and  morale  of  the 
weapons  laboratories  have  been  reasonably 
good  up  until  FY-1971,  these  laboratories, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  nuclear  program,  experienced  a  cut  in 
support  which  occurred  again  In  FY-1972. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  an  overall 
reduction  of  about  seven  percent  in  scientists, 
engineers,  and  support  people  in  the  labor- 
atories. In  1970  the  Laboratory  Directors  in 
closed  hearings  made  it  very  clear  that 
such  a  cut  could  seriously  Impair  the  ca- 
pabilities of  this  unique  resources  If  this 
were  construed  as  setting  the  stage  for  the 
future.  At  that  time  it  was  anticipated  that 
the  reduction  In  funds  and  personnel  was 
a  transient  phenomenon  and  was  not  to  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  the  future.  How- 
ever, when  reductions  again  were  required 
by  the  fiscal  1972  budget  the  continued  via- 
bility of  these  laboratories  as  national  re- 
sources became  a  niatter  for  investigation. 
The  three  weapons  laboratories  have  a  grave 
responsibility  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  even  to  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
whose  security  is  dependent  upon  the 
strength  and  credibility  of  the  U.S.  strategic 
and  tactical  nuclear  deterrent.  They  must  be 
adequately  funded. 

The  science  and  technology  necessary  for 
completely  new  designs  and  concepts  must 
continue  to  be  developed.  Contrary  to  predic- 
tions made  some  years  ago  we  have  not 
reached  a  plateau  for  weapon  technology. 
Some  extremely  Impyortant  advances  have 
evolved  which  have  so  far  enabled  us  to  main- 
tain the  credibility  of  our  strategic  deterrence 
with  a  fixed  number  of  delivery  systems  In  the 
face  of  an  ever  increasing  Soviet  threat. 

Detailed  sophisticated  examination  of  data 
obtained  on  the  high  altitude  tests  of  1962 
coupled  with  Innovative  technology  has 
materially  assisted  in  the  defense  of  our  Mln- 
uteman.  New  options  have  appeared  for  tacti- 
cal nuclear  weapon  systems  which  may  as- 
sume a  major  role  in  preserving  the  peace 
in  the  future. 

The  only  alternative  available  to  the 
United  States  short  of  Increasing  the  num- 
ber of  our  strategic  forces  in  the  light  of  the 
superior  single  missile  throwweight  of  the 
Soviets  is  to  employ  advanced  technology  in 
our  warheads  to  compensate  for  the  Soviet 
payload  advantage. 

Advanced  technology  rests  on  a  scientific 
base  generated  both  within  and  without  the 
nuclear  weapon  laboratories,  but  the  applica- 
tions In  this  sophisticated  field  must  be  made 
by  scientists  in  the  laboratories  who  are  fully 
cognizant  of  all  the  Implications  of  new  tech- 
nologies and  discoveries.  Any  further  cuts 
in  the  funding  of  the  nuclear  weapon  labora- 
tories must  be  viewed  with  grave  concern  by 
the  Senate  as  such  a  move  could  seriously 


aflect  tne  quality  of  the  scientific  staffs  of 
these  laboratories,  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
assurance  given  by  Safeguard  2. 

Concurrent  with  the  effects  of  overall 
budget  cuts  has  been  the  Increased  emphasis 
being  made  by  the  Commission  with  regard 
to  safety  and  fire  protection  at  the  labora- 
tories. I  commend  the  Commission  for  their 
concern  in  these  matters  a:id  their  regard  for 
the  input  of  their  operations  to  the  environ- 
ment. I  am,  however,  concerned  that  the 
very  substantial  efforts  being  made  by  the 
laboratories  to  ii-.sure  the  complete  safety  to 
property,  personnel  and  to  the  environment 
are  not  being  supported  with  the  additional 
funds  that  these  activities  deserve.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  action  is  that  the  weapons 
programs  have  been  curtailed  with  a  loss  in 
technological  advance  and  even  the  number 
of  nuclear  tests  that  have  been  executed. 

Present  plans  are  to  roll  up  the  Amchitka 
Test  Site  beginning  this  month — Janviary 
1972.  It  will  cost  approximately  15  million 
dollars  of  FY  1973  funds  to  accomplish  that 
roll  up.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the  United 
States  will  no  longer  have  a  proving  ground 
to  test  bombs  of  appreciably  above  one  mega- 
ton yield.  It  will  take  from  three  to  four 
years  to  prepare  such  a  facility  again.  The 
lack  of  such  a  provU;g  ground  clearly  forces 
cur  weapon  designers-to  concentrate  on  ad- 
vances In  techniques  In  small  weapons.  Such 
a  limitation  also  Increases  the  number  of 
test.s  required  by  the  laboratories. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  weapons  labora- 
tory viability  and  competence  are  very  closely 
coupled  with  the  ability  to  co-nduct  meaning- 
ful tests.  To  severely  limit  the  extent  to 
which  testing  can  be  conducted  could  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  maintaining  the  strength 
and  excellence  of  the  weapons  laboratories. 

For  the  past  20  years  history  has  clearly 
shown  that  the  Innovation  and  scientific 
competition  which  has  been  made  possible 
by  having  the  three  laboratories  has  bene- 
fited our  nation's  nuclear  weapons  program. 
This  competition  In  Itself  assists  In  main- 
taining the  technical  excellence,  morale,  and 
national  prominence  which  Is  unique  to  these 
laboratories  compared  to  other  government 
laboratories.  I  believe  maintaining  this  con- 
cept Is  vital  to  our  nation's  security. 

In  summary,  for  the  first  time  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  nuclear  program  questions  have 
been  raised  with  regard  to  the  continuing 
existence  and  technical  excellence  of  our  nu- 
clear weapons  laboratories  as  a  result  of  two 
successive  budget  cuts  requiring  dismissal 
of  personnel,  reduction  in  field  operations, 
construction  deferrals  of  new  facilities  and 
upgrading  of  existing  ones,  and  reduction  in 
the  procurement  of  new  equipment.  This 
trend  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue.  I  be- 
lieve that  assurance  must  be  given  that  the 
respoiisibilitles  assigned  in  Safeguard  2  will 
be  fulfilled.  I  trust  In  view  of  the  observa- 
tions and  the  seriousness  of  the  conse- 
quences, the  Commission  will  view  Its  weap- 
ons laboratories  In  a  special  light  and  make 
certain  that  no  further  degradation  of  their 
technical  excellence  and  capabilities  comes 
about  as  a  result  of  overall  AEC  budgetarj- 
limitations. 

SAFEGUARD    3 BEADINESS-TO-TEST  PROGRAM 

The  third  safeguard  requires  the  main- 
tenance of  facilities  and  resources  necessary 
to  institute  promptly  nuclear  tests  In  the 
prohibited  environments  (atmosphere,  un- 
derwater and  space)  should  they  be  deemed 
essential  to  our  national  security.  The  pro- 
gram In  support  of  Safeguard  3  achieved  a 
status  of  adequate  readiness  In  1965.  The 
funding  (AEC  $26.3  mlUlon,  DOD  $24.4  mil- 
lion')  In  FY  1966  was  considered  adequate 
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•The  DOD  figure  represents  only  the 
RDT&E  funding  and  does  not  Include  con- 
struction funds  for  readiness  facilities  and 
such  O&M  expenditures  as  maintenance  and 
operation  of  air  drop,  diagnostic  and  sampler 
aircraft  and  of  Johnston  Atoll. 


to  maintain  that  capability.  In  the  period 
FY  1966  to  FY  1971  the  funding  decreased 
by  approximately  a  factor  of  four.  In  1968 
the  emphasis  was  changed  to  put  a  larger 
portion  of  the  effort  on  readiness  for  high 
altitude  effects  tests.  However,  the  funding 
level  at  that  time  was  not  adequate  to 
properly  prepare  for  the  proposed  high 
altitude  tests;  for  example,  it  was  not  ade- 
quate to  bring  Into  being  a  genuine  capabil- 
ity to  do  high  altitude  intercept  experiments. 
The  AEC  and  the  DOD  have  very  recently 
agreed  on  a  draft  new  National  Nuclear 
Reaciiness-to-Test  Plan.  That  plan  was  de- 
signed to  match  the  FY  1972  funding  and 
states  that  we  presently  have  the  capabil- 
ity to  do  less  and  do  it  less  promptly  than 
before.  It  Is  clear  that  there  are  many  areas 
of  information  needed  from  tests;  among 
these  are: 

1.  Realistic  data  on  the  electromagnetic 
fields  created  by  nuclear  detonations  In  low 
,ind  high  altitudes. 

2.  Craterlng,  ground  shock  and  debris  ef- 
fects on  hardened  systems  and  Insulation. 

3.  Airburst  and  underwater  shock  effects 
related  to  problems  of  anti-submarine  war- 
fare and  modern  ship  structures. 

4.  Full  proof  tests  of  the  survivability  of 
the  hardened  reentry  vehicles  when  they  are 
subjected  to  a  realistic  nuclear  environment 
while  in  their  operational  modes. 

5.  Blackout  and  all  associated  phenomena. 

However,  in  FY  1972  the  DOD  readiness  ef- 
fort was  cut  from  $6.7  million  to  $3  million. 
The  result  of  this  and  other  decisions  Is  to 
further  extend  the  response  time  to  test  In 
the  atmosphere  to  such  a  length  that  It  no 
longer  can  be  called  a  prompt  response.  In 
effect  there  would  be  no  inable  program  Ui 
support  of  Safeguard  3.  A  perhaps  more 
serious  effect  Is  that  the  theoretical  stud- 
ies that  have  been  applied  to  the  readiness 
effort  to  plan  tests  will  be  .so  reduced  that 
the  quality  of  effects  tests  in  the  atmosphere 
in  the  futxire  will  be  lessened. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  prompt  response 
capability  for  air  drop  tests,  the  AEC  in 
19G3  was  furnished  three  NC-135  aircraft  by 
US.^F,  which  were  modified  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $30  million  to  provide  airborne 
diagnostic  and  command  capability.  For  ap- 
proximately five  years  these  aircraft,  with 
their  highly  complex  telemetry,  tracking, 
positioning  and  scientific  data  acquisition 
equipment,  were  exercised  in  overseas  (de- 
ployment) and  CONUS  (non-deployment) 
operations,  together  with  B-52  drop,  RB-57 
sampler,  EC-121  array  control,  and  other 
aircraft  required  for  conduct  of  air  drop  tests. 
Each  of  these  operations  contributed  to  de- 
velopment of  the  air  drop  capability  by 
identifying  problems  in  critical  operational, 
technical,  or  safety  areas,  and  to  mainte- 
nance of  that  capability  through  exercise  of 
the  complex  military  and  civilian  skills  in- 
volved in  performance  of  the  air  drop  mis- 
sion. Moreover,  In  addition  to  exercising  the 
readiness  capability  of  this  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, invaluable  data  have  been  obtained  ap- 
plicable to  AEC/DOD  Interests. 

The  decision  to  deploy  the  safeguard  ABM 
system  and  studies  of  advanced  ABM  sys- 
tems have  resulted  In  a  major  shift  in  em- 
phasis In  both  the  AEC  and  DOD  readiness 
activities. 

The  most  critical  areas  In  which  data  must 
be  acquired,  should  testing  be  resumed.  In- 
volve high  altitude  phenomenology  and  ef- 
fects, particularly  those  related  to  ABM  war- 
heads. Therefore,  while  maintenance  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Air  Drop  Capability  has 
continued  at  a  lower  level  of  effort,  the 
greatest  part  of  recent  AEC  use  of  the  diag- 
nostic aircraft  has  been  directed  toward  tech- 
nical preparation  for  a  high  altitude  series. 
This  preparation  requires  use  of  the  aircraft 
as  flying  test  beds  for  long  lead-time  high 
altitude  event  instrumentation,  but  also, 
and    most    Importantly,    requires    extensive 
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use  of  the  aircraft  In  the  conduct  of  experi- 
mental programs  involving  observation  of 
simulated  or  natural  phenomena  closely 
related  to  high  altitude  nuclear  explosion 
phenomenology.  These  experimental  pro- 
grams contribute  in  an  essential  way  to  de- 
velopment of  plans,  predictions,  and  meas- 
urement objectives  for  future  high  altitude 
tests,  and  directly  aflect  both  the  response 
lime  for  such  tests  and  the  quality  of  the 
response. 

In  my  evaluation  the  present  effort  in 
support  of  Safeguard  3  is  marginal  at  best, 
and  I  am  worried  about  implications  for  the 
future. 

S.^FEGUARD  4 — MONITORING  THE  LIMITED  TEST 
BAN  TREATY  AND  KEEPING  INFORMED  ON  FOR- 
EIGN  NUCLEAR  ACTIVITY 

Safeguard  4  requires  that  we  develop  and 
improve  our  capabilities  of  verifying  that 
those  nations  which  signed  the  treaty  con- 
tinue to  abide  by  Its  terms.  Tills  means  we 
must  carry  out  research  and  development  on 
methods  of  detecting  and  Identifying  nu- 
clear tests  in  the  forbidden  regions,  namely 
In  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  and  under- 
water. In  addition.  Safeguard  4  requires  that 
we  maintain  our  knowledge  of  foreign  nu- 
clear activities,  and  this  requires  that  we 
also  develop  methods  of  monitoring  under- 
ground nuclear  tests,  which  the  treaty  al- 
lows. 

The  U.S.  resaarch  and  development  effort 
to  Improve  our  capabilities  of  observing  for- 
eign nuclear  tests  is  referred  to  as  the  Vela 
program,  which  Is  dUlded  into  three  sub- 
progr.ams:  Vela  Uniform  for  monitoring  un- 
derground explosions.  Vela  SateUite  for 
satellite-based  methods  of  observing  tests 
in  outer  spu,co  and  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
Vela  Surface  Based  for  ground-based  meth- 
ods of  monitoring  explosioi-s  In  space.  Effec- 
tixe  work  continues  in  all  these  programs 
and  not  only  supports  Safeguard  4  but  also 
provides  support  f<ir  continuing  discussion 
of  arms  limit tition  and  dlscu.sslon  of  a  pos- 
sible couipielienslve  test  baiii  treaty. 
Vtla  uiiifiirin  program 

The  AEDS  seismic  network  Is  now  capable 
of  detecting,  identifying,  and  locating  un- 
dtrgrotind  explo.sion  events  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China  which  have  a  yield  above 
a  certain  threshold  region. 

Obviously  the  capability  of  such  a  system 
is  dependent  not  only  on  the  fact  that  it 
can  detect  very  small  earth  tremors  but 
to  what  extent  it  can  decide  that  the  event 
i.s  natural  or  man  made.  It  is  In  this  area 
cf  researcli  and  development  that  highly 
worthwhile  advances  are  still  feasible  and 
this  work  should  be  continued  and  enlarged. 
Even  at  this  lime,  a  relatively  Inexpensive 
improvement  of  the  seismic  detection  sys- 
tem could  markedly  reduce  the  number  of 
event.s  which  are  not  unambiguously  identi- 
fied. Stich  improvements  and  continuing  re- 
search on  seismic  detection  methods  and 
systems  are  particularly  desirable  and  nec- 
essary in  view  of  discussion  of  a  possible 
compieheasive  test  ban,  especially  In  view 
of  the  possibility  that  deliberate  evasive 
techniques  could  be  applied  In  clandestine 
testing. 

W'la  satellite  program 

Six  successful  launches  of  the  highly  in- 
strumented Vela  Test  Detection  Satellites 
have  now  been  completed,  the  first  in  1963, 
and  the  most  recent  in  1970.  Each  launch  has 
boosted  two  satellites  Into  distant  orbits  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  earth.  From  these  lo- 
cations almost  all  of  outer  space  and  the 
atmosphere  even  down  to  the  earth's  sur- 
face is  viewed  by  at  least  one  satellite,  wliich 
is  ready  to  observe  the  radiations  from  a 
po.sslble  nuclear  explosion,  and  thus  to  mon- 
itor nuclear  tests  almost  anywhere  except 
underground  or  underwater.  As  space  tech- 
nology has  developed  It  has  been  possible  to 


continually  Improve  the  Instrumentation 
carried  on  the  newly  launched  satellites. 

The  satellite  capabilities  for  monitoring 
nuclear  tests  have  been  demonstrated  by  ob- 
servations of  tests  conducted  by  nations 
which  did  not  sign  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  Furthermore,  the  economic  feasibil- 
ity of  this  satellite  program  Is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  the  useful  lifetime  of  these 
satellites  lias  in  every  case  been  at  least  five 
years.  The  older  satellites  have  been  retired 
from  active  s'^rvlce  only  because  of  the  better 
capabllltes  of  the  newer  satellites. 

This  satellite  program  has  also  supported 
Safeguards  2  and  3  in  very  significant  ways,  as 
well  as  Safeguard  4.  Safeguard  2,  the  main- 
tenance of  healthy  and  vigorous  nuclear  re- 
search laboratories,  has  been  supported  by 
the  basic  and  applied  research  which  has 
been  necessary  in  order  to  design  and  devel- 
op the  satellite  payloads  and  then  sub- 
sequently to  Interpret  the  observations  re- 
turned to  earth  from  the  orbiting  satellites. 
The  payload  instruments  have  been  designed 
to  be  ready  to  observe  radiations  from  nuclear 
explosions  and  also  to  study  the  solar  and 
cosmic  and  geomagnetospherlc  radiations 
which  must  be  distinguished  from  the  radia- 
tions from  nuclear  explosions.  Safeguard  3, 
the  maintenance  of  readiness  to  resume  at- 
mospheric testing,  has  been  supported  by  the 
fact  that  the  instrumented  satellites  provide 
a  continuous  immediate  readiness  to  observe 
the  performance,  not  only  of  foreign  tests, 
but  also  of  our  own  tests.  In  case  it  became 
necessary  for  us  to  resume  testing  at  high 
altitude  or  In  the  atmosphere. 

SUMMARY 

In  simunary  our  responslbllty  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  implementation  of  the  four 
Safeguards  has  not  lessened  since  their 
adoption.  However,  I  am  greatly  concerned 
that  through  a  series  of  budget  cuts,  each 
taken  by  itself  to  appear  not  dangerous  In 
this  context,  we  have  approached  a  level  of 
support  of  the  Safeguards  which  could  have 
serioiis  consequences  for  the  future  of  the 
United  States. 

The  trend  of  budget  reductions  which  have 
jeopardized  the  support  of  the  four  Safe- 
guards must  be  reversed. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  remains  for  morn- 
ing business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  One 
minute. 


EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  morning  business  be  e.xtended 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  is  Is  so 
ordered. 
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COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Proposed  Faciuties  Projects  for  the  Aib 
National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  submitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  list  of  certain  facilities  projects  proposed 
to  be  undertaken  for  the  Air  National  Guard 
and  Air  Force  Reserve  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  submitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  etitltled  "Audit  of  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation,  Fiscal  Year  1971" 
(with  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

PosiriONS   IN    Grade    GS-17 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  submitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  Information  concerning  the  11 
positions  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  may  place  in  grade  GS-17 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Report   on  Federal   Voting   Assistance 
Program 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Federal  voting  assistance  program  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 


PETITIONS 

Petitiou-s  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  NebrasKa:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service: 

"LEGISLATlVt    RtSOLUlION    3 

"Whereas,  The  Spanish-American  War  was 
the  dawn  of  this  Nation's  leadership  among 
the  nations  of  the  '/.orld,  and  It  marked  the 
last  great  conflict  between  the  people  of  a 
free,  self-governing  republic  and  that  of  an 
absolute  monarchy;  and 

"Whereas,  it  was  this  country's  first  war 
for  humanity,  and  the  only  one  hundred  per 
cent  volunteer  army  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Twenty  thousand  volunteers  were 
called,  and  two  million  ans.vercd  those  calls. 
Pour  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand 
served,  a.nd  one  millio;i  five  hundred  and 
seventeen  thousand  were  not  needed.  The 
men  came  from  all  parts  of  our  country,  the 
North,  the  South,  the  Eait  and  the  West. 
These  soldiers  wiped  out  sectionalism,  and 
healed  the  wour.ds  of  civil  strife,  marking  the 
rebirth  of  a  Nation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Spanish  War  Veteran  re- 
ceived no  bonus,  no  war  risk  Insurance,  no 
adjusted  compensation,  no  vocational  train- 
ing and  no  hospitalization  until  1922,  twenty 
years  after  the  Spanish  War  was  over;  and 

"Whereas,  the  veterans  of  all  our  wars 
have  been  brave  and  worthy  sans  of  America. 
Millions  went  to  war  before  the  Spanish- 
American  soldier  and  millions  have  gone 
since,  yet.  he  stands  unique,  distinctive,  one 
who  deserves  the  admiration  of  all  mankind, 
and 

"Whereas,  the  issuance  of  a  commemora- 
tive postage  stamp  would  be  a  fitting  ac- 
knowledgment that  this  country  has  not  for- 
gotten these  men. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  eighty-second  Legislature  of  Ne- 
braska, second  session: 

"1.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  States  Post  Office  authorities 


are  urged  to  Issue  a  stamp  or  stamps  com- 
memorating the  unique  history  written  by 
the  deeds  of  the  Spanish-American  War  Sol- 
dier, and  honoring  the  United  Spanish  War 
VeteraiiS. 

"2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  Clerk  of  the  Legislature  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  each  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Nebraska,  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
City  and  County  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  urging 
that  Bellows  Air  Field  be  declared  surplus 
to  its  military  requirements;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Commission- 
ers of  Asotin  County.  Wash.,  praying  for  the 
enactment  of  legl.slation  relating  to  tax-shar- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Walla  Walla  County,  Wash.,  praying  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation  relating  to  tax- 
sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Town  Council 
of  Asotin,  Wash.,  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  relating  to  tax-sharing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Pierce 
County  Commissioners.  Tacoma.  Wash.,  pray- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  legislation  relating 
to  tax-sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Renton  City 
Council.  Wash.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  relating  to  tax-sharing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

A  letter  irom  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  petitions  of  certain  citizens, 
expressing  opposition  to  turther  U.S.  military 
involvement  in  Vielnam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  or 
other  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  (with  ac- 
companying petitions) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  San  Diego 
County  Federation  of  Republican  Women's 
Clubs,  San  Diego.  Calif.,  calling  upon  Con- 
gress t'>  cancel  membership  of  the  United 
States  lu  the  United  Nations  Organization; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  University 
Unitarian  Church.  Seattle.  Waah.,  praying 
for  an  end  to  tlie  war  in  Southeast  Asia;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks,  praying  for  repeal  of 
the  Federal  Water  Projects  Recreation  Act 
of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

A  petition  of  sundry  students  of  Kent 
State  University,  Ohio,  praying  for  the  en- 
actment of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  26; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Alaska  Reea 
Natl -e  Board  of  Health,  Edgecumbe,  Alaska, 
recommending  that  the  Federal  trust  rela- 
tionship and  responsibilities  be  continued  to 
all  Alaska  Native  groups;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union,  expressing  concern  In 
the  matter  of  population  growth;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    METCALF    (for   himself    and 
Mr.   Mansfield)  : 

S.  3052.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  designate  the  Beartooth 
Highway.  Montana  and  Wyoming,  as  the 
James  E.  Murray  Memorial  Parkway,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on   Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.  3053.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  in  the  State 
of  Vermont.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Atfalrs. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Javits) : 
S.   3054.   A   bill    to   amend   the   Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.   3055.   A   bin  for  the   relief  of  Maurice 
Marchbanks.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   DOAUNICK    (for  himself.  Mr. 

Bennett,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  CtjRTis,  Mr. 

Dole,    Mr.    Joudan    of    Idaho,    Mr. 

Scott,   and   Mr.   Tower)  : 

S.  3056.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  92-178. 

the  "Revenue  Act  of  1971."  Referred  to  the 

Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  jAvrrs)  (by  request) : 
S.J.  Res.  187.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
a  procedure  for  settlement  of  the  dispute 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaii  among  cer- 
tain shippers  and  associated  employers  and 
certain  employees.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  METCALF  'for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mansfield*  ; 
S.  3052.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  designate  the 
Beartooth  Highway.  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming, as  the  James  E.  Murray  Memorial 
Park',vay,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

JAMEi  E.   MURRAY    MEMORIAL  PARKWAY 

Mr.  METCALP'.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  spectacular  and  popular  of  this 
country's  national  parks  is  Yellowstone, 
with  major  entrances  in  the  States  of 
Wyoming  and  Montana.  In  my  estima- 
tion the  most  beautiful  and  rugged  of  all 
the  entrances  is  at  Cooke  City,  which  is 
served  by  the  Red  Lodge-Cooke  City 
Highway,  often  referred  to  as  the  Bear- 
tooth Highway.  The  road  is  in  the  midst 
of  beautiful  scenery  and  is  famed  for  its 
series  of  switchbacks  winding  to  the  top 
of  this  mountain  pass,  leading  to  the 
Cooke  City  entrance.  Over  the  years 
there  has  been  a  problem  of  financing 
necessary  improvements  on  this  high- 
way becaase  of  the  question  over  juris- 
diction. My  senior  colleague,  Senator 
Mansfield,  and  I  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  to  develop  a  reasonable  plan  of 
funding  and  this  can  best  be  done  by 
placing  the  entire  highway  under  the  na- 
tional parkway  system.  This  designation 
would  be  similar  to  that  provided  the 
George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway 
in  nearby  Virginia. 

An  additional  reason  for  establishing 
the  Red  Lodge-Cooke  City  Highway  as 
a  national  parkway  is  that  it  would  be 
an  opportunity  to  establish  an  appropri- 
ate memorial  to  one  of  the  great  Sena- 
tors from  Montana — the  late  Senator 
James  E.  Murray.  Senator  Murray  was 
an  active  and  vigorous  representative  of 
the  Big  Sky  Country  and  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  have  served 
with  Senator  Murray  as  a  member  of 
the  Montana  congressional  delegation 
when  I  was  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. As  his  colleagues  will  recall,  he  was 
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a  man  of  great  humanitarian  concern,  a 
decent  and  dignified  person  who  fought 
in  behalf  of  the  disadvantaged,  sick,  and 
the  oppressed  and  was  influential  in 
changing  many  of  the  Nation's  attitudes. 
Senator  Murray  was  known  for  his  work 
in  the  areas  of  health,  welfare,  minimum 
wage,  and  full  employment.  He  also  was 
concerned  about  conservation  and  the 
development  of  Montana's  resources. 
This  was  especially  evident  when  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Senator 
Murray  was  most  influential  in  bringing 
about  interest  in  the  preservation  and 
conservation  of  our  Nation's  resources. 
It  is  most  appropriate  that  the  Nation 
pay  tribute  to  this  great  man  for  his 
work  in  the  field  of  conservation.  Sena- 
tor Mansfield  and  I  believe  that  the 
naming  of  this  majestic  highway  in  his 
memory  would  be  most  fitting. 

Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Mansfield,  and  myself,  I  send 
to  the  desk  legislation  which  would  au- 
thorize the  designation  of  the  Beartooth 
Highway  in  Montana  and  Wyoming  as 
the  James  E.  Murray  Memorial  Parkway, 
and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
my  distinguished  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  METCALP'.  1  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pxo.sidi iit.  I  am 
deliohted  and  plea-^jed  to  join  with  my 
distinguished  and  able  colleague  from 
Montana,  Senator  Lee  Mexcalf.  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  establLsh  the  James 
E.  Murray  Memorial  Parkway  in  the  area 
north  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  in 
Montana. 

The  naming  of  the  highway,  often  re- 
ferred to  as  thf?  Rod  LodKe-Cookp  City 
Highway,  in  honor  of  the  latii  Senator 
James  Murray  is  most  appropriate  in 
view  of  his  distinguishnd  rerorci  in  re- 
source conservation  and  development. 
This  highway  designation  would  not  only 
establish  a  monument  to  a  yreat  man  but 
would  provide  the  n':'ces3ary  protection 
and  development  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  scenic  access  highways.  This  desig- 
nation would  simplify  highway  funding 
in  addition  to  protecting  the  area  from 
commercial  developments  and  preserve 
its  natural  state. 

I 


Jim  Murray  is  one  of  the  great  Sena- 
tors to  come  out  of  the  West  and  ii  is  a 
great  honor  to  have  been  associated  with 
him  in  representing  the  State  of  Montana 
for  a  period  of  18  years,  the  last  eight  of 
which  we  represented  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana here  in  the  Senate.  At  all  times  we 
worked  with  tordiahty  as  gocd  friends 
and  representatives  of  a  great  State. 

Senator  Murray,  as  we  all  know,  was 
a  feieat  champion  of  the  labor  movement. 
He  took  the  lead  in  pioneering  new  legis- 
lation in  the  area  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. "I'his  was  done  in  cooperation  with 
the  then  Representative  from  Montana's 
western  district,  Lee  Metcalf,  who  was 
elected  to  succeed  Senator  Murray  here 
in  the  Senate.  Most  important,  Senator 
Murray  at  the  lime  of  his  retii-ement 
was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  where  he  led 
the  good  fight  in  behalf  of  the  consei'va- 
tion  and  management  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  President,  when  public  figures  of 
note  pass  on  to  their  reward,  there  is 
often  a  public  effort  to  estabhsh  an  ap- 
pi'opriate  memorial.  In  the  case  of  the 
late  Senator  James  E.  Murray,  I  believe 
that  he  is  worthy  of  a  memorial  not  of 
stone,  but  a  memorial  signifyin.y  his  in- 
terests and  achievement.';  in  the  field  of 
conservation.  This  the  Congress  can  do 
by  establi.shiny  the  James  E.  Murray 
Memorial  Parkway. 


By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Javits)  : 

S.  3054.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Javits  and  myself,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  pro- 
vision which,  while  technical  in  nature. 
is  a  serious  impediment  to  good  program 
planning  in  the  MDTA  program  at  the 
pre  Gent  time. 

The  provision  proposed  to  be  deleted 
prohibits  the  further  disbursement  of 
fimds  under  MDTA  after  December  30. 
1972 — 6  months  after  the  act's  expira- 
tion date  of  June  30,  1972.  That  means 
that,  although  contracts  may  be  entered 
into  until  June  30  of  this  year,  it  is  not 
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possible  for  those  contracts  to  make 
commitments  to  provide  funding  even 
for  1  year.  It  has  in  the  past  been  a 
normal  practice  for  MDTA  contracts  to 
make  commitments  for  1  year.  How- 
ever, since  January  of  this  year,  the 
Labor  Department  has  only  been  able  to 
enter  into  contracts  involving  commit- 
ments which  could  not  give  rise  to  tlie 
disbursement  of  funds  beyond  the  end 
of  this  year. 

The  provision  which  my  bill  proposes 
to  delete  is  an  unusual  one;  but  what- 
ever the  reason  may  have  been  for  in- 
cluding it  in  the  original  MDTA  it  now 
serves  no  useful  purpose  and  is  contrary 
to  the  practice  in  similar  programs.  In 
fact,  in  the  case  of  those  work  and  train- 
ing programs  which  are  funded  under 
title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
appropriations  legislation  has  for  years 
provided  that  disbursements  may  be  paid 
out  over  a  period  of  up  to  2  years  from 
the  date  of  the  contract. 

The  chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  ^Mr.  Williams)  has 
called  an  executive  session  of  the  full 
committee  for  Wednesday,  January  26, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  bill 
Senator  Javits  and  I  are  introducing  to- 
day, and  other  matters. 

At  that  time,  I  will  move  to  reix)rt  this 
bill  to  the  Senate.  In  view  of  the  emer- 
gency situation  for  the  MDTA  program. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  can  act  on 
the  bill  within  a  short  period  of  time. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  i  Mr.  Javits  i  and 
I  are  as  committed  as  ever  to  finishing 
our  work  on  comprehen.sive  manpower 
legi-slation  in  this  session  of  Congress. 
I  believe  that  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  Members  of  the  Senate  are  com- 
mitted to  reorganizing  and  consolidating 
our  various  manpower  programs,  in- 
cluding the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  That  should  in  no  way 
detract  from  the  notable  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  over  the  past  10  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  mianimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  accomplishments  of 
the  MDTA  from  1963  to  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


TABLE  F-4.-ENR0LLMENTS,  COMPLETIONS,  AND  POSTTRAINING  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  INSTITUTIONAL  AND  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  UNDER  THE  MDTA,  EISCAL  YEARS  l%3-70 
I  |ln  thousandsl 


item 


Total 


1970 


1969 


1968 


Fiscal  year- 


1967 


1966 


1965 


Total: 

Eiuollments 1,451.4  221.0 

Completions _ 9!!7.2  147.0 

Posttiaining  employment 773.4  115.3 

institutional  training: 

Enrollments 978.4  130.0 

Completions 654.7  85.0 

Posttraining  employment 484.3  62.0 

On-ltie-job  training: 

Enrollments. 473.0  91.0 

Completions 335.5  62.0 

Posttraining  employment 289.1  53.3 


220.0 
160.0 
124.0 

135.0 
95.0 
71.0 

85.0 
65.0 
53.0 


241.0 
164.2 
127.5 

140.0 
91.0 
64.5 

101.  0 
73.2 
63.0 


265.0 
192.6 
153.7 

100.0 
109.0 
80.0 

115.0 
83.6 
73.7 


235.8 
155.7 
124.0 

177.5 
117.7 
89.8 

58.3 
38.0 
34.2 


156.9 
96.3 
73.4 

145.3 
88.8 
66.9 

11.6 
7.5 
6  5 


1965 


77.6 
51.3 
39.4 

68.6 
46.0 
31.8 

9.0 
5.3 
4.6 


1963  ' 


34.1 
20.1 
16.1 

32.0 
19.2 
15.3 

2.1 
.9 
.8 


'  Program  became  operational  August  1962. 

Note;  Completions  do  not  include  dropouts.  Posttraining  employment  includes  persons  employed  at  the  time  of  the  last  followup.  (There  are  2  tolloivups,  with  the  2d  occurring  6  months  alter 
completion  of  training.) 
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By  Mr.  DOMINICK  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Curtis.  Mr. 
Cook,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho.    Mr.    Scott,    and    Mr. 

TOWER'  : 

S.  3056.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
92-178.  the  "Revenue  Act  of  1971."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Bennett. 
Curtis.  Cook,  Dole.  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
Scott,  and  Tower — and  on  behalf  of 
any  other  Senators  who  may  like  to  co- 
sponsor  this  biil — I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  repeal  title  VIII 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971. 

Senators  are  aware,  title  VIII  estab- 
lishes a  so-called  tax  checkoff  plan  for 
financing  presidential  election  cam- 
paigns. On  returns  filed  after  January  1. 
1973.  an  individual  taxpayer  can  specify 
that  $1  of  his  tax  liabiUty  be  set  aside  in 
a  special  account  in  the  presidential  cam- 
paign fund  for  the  candidates  of  what- 
ever political  party  he  designates.  Or,  he 
can  specify  that  the  $1  be  set  aside  in  a 
nonpartisan  general  account  in  the 
fund.  Moneys  will  accumulate  in  the 
fund  for  4  years  preceding  each  presi- 
dential election,  and  then  will  be  distrib- 
uted by  formula  to  party  nominees  for 
postprimary  campaign  expenses. 

Title  VIII  passed  the  Senate  by  a  nar- 
row margin.  52  to  47.  I  opposed  it  then, 
and  I  feel  strongly  that  it  should  be 
repealed  now.  I  oppose,  for  reasons  go- 
ing to  its  merits,  the  concept  of  financ- 
ing presidential  elections  with  tax  reve- 
nues, and  will  state  those  reasons  in  a 
moment.  But  first,  aside  from  the  mer- 
its, I  think  that  to  state  the  background 
of  this  tax  checkoff  plan  is  to  state  the 
strongest  argument  for  its  immediate  re- 
peal. 

A  similar  tax  checkoff  plan  for  financ- 
ing presidential  campaigns  was  adopted 
by  Congress  in  1966  after  only  cm-sory 
hearings  and  little  debate.  It  was  re- 
pealed the  following  year.  It  has  not  been 
considered  in  congres.sional  hearings 
since  then. 

When  Senator  Pasxore  held  hearings 
in  March  of  last  year  on  S.  382,  the 
Election  Reform  Act.  he  rejected  the  in- 
clusion of  a  public  financing  system  for 
presidential  elections,  saying  it  was  "10 
years  ahead  of  its  time."  Yet,  less  than 
8  months  later,  and  still  without  hear- 
ings, he  proposed  such  a  system  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971. 
Why?  The  answer  is  clear.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  was  going  into  a  presidential 
election  year  with  a  $9-million  debt  car- 
ried over  from  the  1968  campaign.  In 
short,  the  tax  checkoff  was  a  scheme  to 
shift  to  the  American  taxpayers  a  $9- 
million  debt  incurred  by  the  Democratic 
Party  in  1968.  That  this  was  the  primary 
motivation  is  not  open  to  serious  ques- 
tion. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  can  deny  that 
Lawrence  O'Brien,  current  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  ini- 
tiated the  amendment  as  a  solution  to 
the  considerable  financial  problems  fac- 
ing the  Democratic  Party  this  year.  His 
strategy,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
democratic  leadership,  was  to  attach  it 
to  the  tax  bill,  which,  because  of  its 
crucial  importance  to  the  economy, 
would  be  difficult  to  veto. 


The  tax  checkoff  plan  did  pass  the 
Senate — by  a  close  vote  divided  along 
party  lines.  As  passed  by  the  Senate,  it 
would  have  been  effective  in  time  to 
raise  an  estimated  $20.4  million  for  each 
of  the  two  major  parties,  and  $6.3  mil- 
lion for  George  Wallace  as  an  Independ- 
ent candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1972. 
But,  after  it  became  apparent  that  the 
President  would  not  succumb  to  black- 
mail when  he  indicated  that  he  would 
indeed  veto  the  tax  bill  if  title  vni  re- 
mained imchanged,  and  head  counts 
showed  approval  of  the  conference  re- 
port to  be  doubtful  in  the  House,  the 
conferees  agreed  to  postpone  its  effective 
date  until  January  1,  1973.  It  was  en- 
acted with  that  and  other  minor 
changes. 

So,  to  summarize,  the  tax  checkoff 
plan  was  proposed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  and 
passed  by  the  Democratic-controlled 
Senate  as  an  emergency  financial  meas- 
ure for  the  debt  ridden  Democratic 
Party's  1972  presidential  campaign  ef- 
fort. The  primary  motivation  for  the 
plan  was  removed  when  its  effective  date 
was  postponed  luitil  after  the  1972  elec- 
tion. There  were  no  congressional  hear- 
ings on  the  plan,  and  have  been  none 
since  a  similar  plan  was  repealed  by 
Congress  in  1967. 

Such  an  tmquestionably  radical  change 
sliould  not  be  made  without  further 
study.  To  preserve  whatever  public  faith 
remains  in  the  integrity  and  credibility 
of  the  legislative  process,  title  Vni 
should  be  immediately  repealed  and  re- 
considered on  its  merits  in  full  congres- 
sional healings  and  debate  in  both 
Houses. 

I  believe  the  arguments  on  the  merits 
against  any  system  of  financing  presi- 
dential elections  with  tax  revenues,  and 
this  plan  in  particulai-,  far  outweigh  the 
arguments  in  favor. 

A  good  starting  point  for  a  discussion 
of  the  tax  checkoff  system  of  financing 
presidential  elections  is  to  ask  the  ques- 
tions. Whu  will  pay  for  it,  and  how  much? 
The  answer  to  the  first  is,  of  course,  all 
American  taxpayers.  Since  the  $1  check- 
off comes  out  of  a  taxpayer's  tax  liabil- 
ity, the  effect  is  to  divert  money  from 
other  Federal  programs  which  are 
xunded  with  tax  revenues.  By  permitting 
a  portion  of  the  taxes  owed  the  Govern- 
ment every  year  to  be  set  aside  for  use 
111  presidential  cainijaigiu;,  the  act  would 
result  in  a  proportionate  reduction  in 
Govermnent  services  available  to  all 
American  citizens,  including  the  ixior. 
The  only  possible  way  to  avoid  this,  short 
of  raising  taxes,  would  be  thiough  in- 
creased deficit  spending  by  the  Govern- 
ment. I  am  not  sure  this  is  a  reasonable 
alternative — particularly  at  a  time  when 
the  national  debt  is  about  3413  billion, 
with  a  projected  deficit  of  S40  billion  in 
fiscal  1973,  and  Congress  is  considering 
massive  and  expensive  new  programs  to 
deal  with  a  variety  of  complex  problems 
and  needs  which  become  more  critical  as 
our  population  expands. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question, 
based  on  rough  estimates  furnished  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  is  that  It  will 
reduce  tax  revenues  by  more  than  $60 
million  in  1976.  Assuming  two  major  par- 
ties and  one  minor  party  are  eligible  then 


and  the  minor  party  receives  roughly  the 
same  percentage  of  the  vote  in  1972  that 
Wallace  received  in  1968,  each  major 
party  would  be  entitled  under  the  act  to 
about  $26  million,  and  the  minor  party 
about  $8  million.  The  $60  million  total 
figure  would  increase  if  additional  par- 
ties are  eligible  in  1976,  as  seems  likely 
due  to  incentives  the  act  provides  for 
new  parties.  Tliis  diversion  of  tax  reve- 
nues to  political  campaigns  is  in  addition 
to  an  even  greater  new  Federal  subsidy 
under  title  VII  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1971,  which  permits  tax  credits  or  de- 
ductions for  political  contributions  to  all 
candidates.  The  projected  revenue  losses 
for  tax  years  1972  through  1976,  based 
again  on  rough  estimates  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  total  $327  million.  That  ap- 
proach will  encourage  active  involve- 
ment in  politics,  and  will  result  in  sub- 
stantially increased  private  contribu- 
tions to  campaigns  at  all  levels.  Why  do 
we  need  to  go  any  fmther?  No  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  that  question  can  be  found 
in  the  debate  on  title  VIII. 

Proponents  of  the  tax  checkoff  plan 
have  argued  that  it  would  reduce  overall 
campaign  spending  and  would  free  presi- 
dential candidates  from  postelection  ob- 
ligations to  "fat  cat"  contributors.  These 
thin  arguments  are  easily  penetrated. 
Since  funds  are  available  under  the  act 
only  for  postprimary  spending,  the  act 
will  cause  no  reduction  whatever  in 
campaign  spending  through  the  pri- 
maries. It  uiil,  in  fact,  have  the  opposite 
effect.  If  there  is  a  publicly  funded  "pot 
of  gold"  awaiting  successful  primary 
candidates,  will  they  not  be  encouraged 
to  increase  spending  in  the  primaries? 
Of  course  they  will.  And  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  they  will  be  any  less  de- 
pendent on  strings-attached  contribu- 
tions from  fat  cats.  Moreover,  it  Is  un- 
likely that  even  the  limit  on  postprimary 
spending  for  party  nominees  who  opt  for 
public  financing  will  be  effective.  There 
is  no  way  to  control  the  number  of  "im- 
authorized  '  committees  which  can  spend 
up  to  $1,000  for  a  candidate.  Admittedly, 
reductions  in  campaign  spending  and  in 
the  disproportionate  influence  of  wealthy 
contributors  are  laudable  goals.  But  this 
legislation  clearly  does  not  move  in  that 
direction.  Senator  Scott  saw  this  for 
what  it  really  is,  and  called  a  spade  a 
spade  when,  during  the  floor  debate,  he 
commented: 

This  has  even  brought  back  all  the  Presi- 
deiUial  candidates  because  the  click,  click, 
click  and  the  dong,  doiig.  dong  of  the  cash 
register  has  been  heard  in  every  Senatorial 
district  in  America.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
they  are  heie.  lliey  are  here  to  vote  for  a 
program  without  having  to  demjan  them- 
selves. No  longer  will  they  have  to  lower 
themselves  to  their  constituents  and  say, 
"Please  support  me."  All  they  have  to  say  is 
"Slip  this  thing  through,  get  us  money  from 
the  taxpayers,  aiid  we  will  not  have  any 
trouble  at  all.  We  will  use  the  money  that 
normally  comes  in  to  pay  our  abject  deficit 
and  then  we  will  take  the  rest  and  finance 
our  campaign  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payers." 

The  tax  checkoff  plan  will  result  in 
undesirable  party  centralization.  The 
national  committees  work  to  a  large  ex- 
tent through  the  State  smd  local  party 
organizations  to  raise  postprimary  cam- 
paign funds.  This  requires  the  parties  to 
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accommodate  a  broad  range  of  view- 
points and  to  be  attentive  to  diverse 
local  interests.  Once  the  national  com- 
mittees are  relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
raising  such  fimds.  they  will  become 
largely  independent  of  the  State  and 
local  organizations.  As  a  result,  the  par- 
ties and  the  candidates  will  ultimately 
be  less  responsive  to  local  issues  and 
concerns.  Any  movement  in  that  direc- 
tion should  be  strongly  resisted.  The  late 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  analyzed  this 
issue  very  well  when  he  argued  for  repeal 
of  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fimd  Actof  1966: 

But  first  the  Long  Act  must  be  repealed. 
It  places  ft.nds  where  they  are  relatively  less 
needed  and,  more  important.  It  does  so  by 
giving  ma.s.?lve  amounts  of  funds  in  a  dan- 
gerous and  unrestricted  way  to  the  national 
i.-.adership  of  the  two  major  political  parties. 

Th2  Long  Act  has  the  potential  of  chang- 
ing our  whole  political  system.  Our  national 
political  parties  have  always  been  coalitions 
of  State  parties,  which  in  turn  are  coalitions 
of  local  parties.  Our  ideal  and  our  working 
rule  have  been  that  political  decisions  and 
policies  will  be  made  from  the  bottom  up, 
not  from  the  top  down. 

Unrestricted  public  financing  of  national 
political  campaigns  is  a  revolutionary  over- 
turn of  principles  which  have  served  our 
Republic  for  175  years.  The  national  parties 
would  bs  divorced  to  a  large  extent  from 
local  control,  and  given  Immense  power  to 
reward  or  punish  local  candidates.  By  this 
power  to  decide  where  to  concentrate,  and 
where  to  refrain  from,  presidential  campaign 
efforts,  the  national  chairman  would  wield 
enormous  leverage  over  the  prospects  and 
policies  and,  indeed,  over  the  very  process  of 
selection  of  local  candidates  all  over  the 
country.  The  national  leadership  of  the  two 
parties  could  thereby  dominate  State  and 
local  elections  all  over  the  country. 

Control  of  local  parties  by  the  national 
committees,  moreover,  would  lead,  perhaps 
irrevocably,  to  national  parties  rigidly  orga- 
nized along  lines  of  class  and  ideology.  If  the 
history  of  the  past  century  has  any  lesson 
for  lis,  it  is  that  governments  based  on  such 
political  divisions  cannot  preserve  either 
freedom  or  stability  for  their  people. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  pro- 
posed to  amend  the  law  so  that  each  party 
will  hax'e  to  choose  whether  It  will  have  Its 
Presidential  campaign  exoendltures  paid  out 
of  public  funds  or  by  prtvate  contributions. 
He  did  so  presumably,  to  meet  the  objection 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 

That  would  be  Senator  Gore — 
.  .  .  and  others  that  the  law  as  enacted  last 
yenr  would  allow  the  commingling  of  public 
and  private  funds,  and  could  have  the  un- 
fortunate result  of  Just  adding  public  funds 
to  an  already  acquired  private  treasury.  Sen- 
ator Long's  new  proposal,  however,  in  many 
ways  creates  more  difficulties.  The  as.sump- 
tlon  Is  that  the  parties  will  choose  public 
funding.  But  forcing  them  to  reject  all  pri- 
vate contributions  will  only  Insulate  them 
even  further  from  control  by  their  member- 
ship around  the  country  than  did  last  year's 
law.  The  result  will  be  an  even  greater  de- 
parture from  the  goal  of  broadening  the  base 
of  our  political  parties  than  was  Implicit  In 
last  year's  law. 

I  think  we  should  also  be  asking  our- 
selves whether  we  want  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  have  complete  control  over 
presidential  elections,  and  eventually 
congressional  elections.  I  have  never  sub- 
scribed to  the  philosophy,  which  seems 
to  be  increasingly  popular  these  days, 
that  problems  are  most  easily  solved 
with  Federal  money.  It  has  been  my  ex- 


perience that  the  money  does  indeed  get 
spent,  but  the  problems  do  not  get  solved. 
Even  worse.  Federal  controls  follow  Fed- 
eral dollars.  And,  Federal  control,  like 
rigor  mortis,  is  difficult  to  reverse.  Pres- 
idential election  campaighs  are  one  area 
of  the  body  politic  to  which  this  creeping 
cancer  has  not  yet  spread,  but  it  is  in 
grave  danger  if  title  vm  of  the  Revenue 
Act  is  not  repealed. 

It  is  no  answer  to  suggest  that  candi- 
dates are  not  obliged  to  opt  for  public 
financing.  There  will  be  enormous  pres- 
sures to  do  so.  Public  financing  for  the 
general  election  will  free  substantial 
funds  for  concentration  on  the  primaries 
and  other  preconvention  efforts.  A  can- 
didate who  rejected  public  financing 
would  be  open  to  accusations  that  he  was 
going  to  the  "fat  cats,"  and  would  be 
controlled  by  them  after  the  election. 
Further,  it  would  be  difficult  to  raise  pri- 
vate funds  for  the  general  election  after 
"wasting"  the  opportimlty  to  use  public 
fimds. 

The  act  will  subject  the  candidates  and 
their  parties  to  the  close  scrutiny  and 
supervision  of  a  Federal  ofHcial — the 
Comptroller  General.  He  will  have  the 
power  to  determine  what  candidates  are 
eligible  to  share  in  the  campaign  fund, 
how  much  they  are  entitled  to  receive, 
and  how  they  can  spend  it.  Instead  of 
raising  money  and  running  campaigns, 
the  party  organizations  villi  spend  the 
bulk  of  their  time  reporting  to  the 
Comptroller  General.  Do  we  want  politi- 
cal candidates  to  be  primarily  responsi- 
ble to  their  constituencies  or  to  Federal 
bureaucrats? 

The  opportunities  for  abuse — particu- 
larly in  favor  of  an  incumbent  Presi- 
dent— are  obvious.  No  Government  offi- 
cial can  be  Invulnerable  to  outside  pres- 
sures. It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  a 
Comptroller  General  deciding  that  a 
splinter  party  candidate  espousing  ex- 
treme and  impopular  views,  or  whose 
candidacy  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
incumbent  party,  Is  not  eligible  for  pay- 
ments from  the  campaign  fund.  Maybe 
the  present  system  has  imperfections, 
but  would  it  not  make  sense  to  take  time 
to  analyze  some  of  the  problems  inherent 
in  the  system  replacing  it?  Congress  cer- 
tainly did  not  do  that  last  session. 

I  think  the  tax  checkoff  plan  will  en- 
courage sectional  and  "spoiler"  candi- 
dacies, and  the  formation  of  splinter 
parties.  I  am  not  opposed  to  new  parties 
for  constituencies  who  feel  their  views 
and  interests  are  not  being  adequatelv 
represented.  But  I  believe  the  two-party 
system  is  one  of  the  major  strengths  of 
our  form  of  government,  which  has  been 
the  most  stable  in  the  history  of  the  free 
world.  One  reason  for  this  stability  is 
that  heretofore,  in  order  to  raise  neces- 
sary campaign  funds,  and  to  capture 
enough  electoral  vote.=  to  win,  it  has  been 
necessary  for  each  party  to  accommodate 
a  wide  variety  of  interests.  To  the  extent 
that  funds  are  available  without  this 
broad  accommodation,  stability  is  less- 
ened. Since  imder  the  act  the  two  major 
parties  need  only  get  25  percent  of  the 
vote  to  qualify  for  a  maximum  share  of 
the  campaign  fund,  there  is  no  real  in- 
centive to  attempt  to  accommodate  the 
widest  possible  range  of  interests.  The 


inevitable  result  is  a  narrowing  of  the 
bases  of  the  two  major  parties. 

Conversely,  there  is  no  incentive  for 
sectional,  ethnic,  and  other  special  con- 
stituencies to  w'ork  with  the  major  par- 
ties to  insure  that  their  interests  are 
represented.  A  sectional  candidate  such 
as  George  Wallace  would  be  guaranteed 
public  financing  lor  a  campaign  in  1976, 
merely  by  polling  5  percent  of  the  vote 
in  1972.  He  received  13  percent  in  1968. 
The  checkoff  system  almost  compels  him 
to  rim,  rather  than  work  with  the  major 
parties.  Likewise,  a  new  party  has  noth- 
ing to  lose  by  fielding  a  candidate,  since 
general  election  expenses  will  be  reim- 
bursed out  of  public  funds  if  he  gets  5 
percent  of  the  vote.  That  party's  candi- 
date will  then  be  guaranteed  advance 
fimds  out  of  the  campaign  fimd  in  the 
following  election.  This  encourages 
"spoiler"  candidacies  aimed,  not  at  win- 
ning the  election,  but  at  denying  an  elec- 
toral majority  to  either  major  party  and 
throwing  the  election  into  the  House, 
thus  presenting  the  opportunity  for  high 
stakes  bargaining  on  the  strength  of 
their  "swing"  votes.  If  we  leave  title  VTH 
on  the  books,  we  can  look  forward  to  a 
wide  array  of  new  parties,  all  bristling 
with  militant  little  axes  to  grind:  a  La- 
bor Party,  a  States'  Rights  Party,  a  Black 
Party,  a  Chicano  Party,  a  Women's  Lib- 
eration Party,  a  Youth  Party — you  name 
it.  I  do  not  think  the  possible  conse- 
quences require  further  elaboration.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  the  two-party  system 
will  be  weakened,  and  along  with  it  the 
stability  of  our  form  of  government. 

The  tax  checkoff  system  of  financing 
presidential  elections  is  of  questionable 
constitutionality.  New  York  Times  col- 
umnist,   Tom    Wicker,    described   it    as 
"thick     with     constitutional     question 
marks."  Tlie  most  obvious  question  is 
how  it  affects  the  first  amendment  rights 
of  those  who  desire  to  contribute  more 
than  $1  to  the  candidate  of  their  choice. 
Should  not  a  citizen  have  the  right  to 
contribute  up  to  the  maximum  permitted 
by  statute,  if  he  is  so  inclined?  Also, 
does  not  the  checkoff  system  ignore  the 
rights  of  approximately  10  million  young 
and  elderly  who  cannot  contribute  be- 
cause they  incur  no  tax  liability?  The 
reason  that  comes  up  is  that  once  a  pres- 
idential candidate  determines  he  is  go- 
ing to  go  for  public  financing,  he  is  pro- 
hibited  from   taking  anj'   private  con- 
tributions. So,  tlie  people  who  would  like 
to  contribute  are  not  allowed  to  do  so. 
Another  sciious  constitutional  question 
is  whether  the  tax  checkoff  system  is  an 
improper  p.-rrci.se  of  Congress'  power  to 
.■^pend  tax  funds.  Article  I.  section  8.  gives 
Congress    pov.er    to    spend    for    several 
enumerated     purposes,     including     the 
general  welfare.  The  question  is  wheth- 
er  an    appropriation   for   the    purpose 
of  financinT  presidential  election  cam- 
paigns is  for  the  general  welfare.  The 
case  law  is  inconclusive.  A  1909  Colorado 
law  appropriating  campaign  money  di- 
rectly to  political  parties  was  held  uncon- 
stitutional   by    the    Colorado    Supreme 
Court.  A  similar  Massachusetts  law  was 
held  unconstitutional  by  the  State  su- 
preme court  because  It  was  not  spending 
for  a  public  purpose.  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  never  dealt  with  this  question. 
But  assuming  title  VIII  were  effective  In 
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time  for  this  years  election,  so  that  its 
immediate  effect  would  be  to  transfer,  as 
its  proponents  intended,  $9  million  in 
Democratic  Party  debt.';  to  the  American 
taxpayers.  I  think  I  know  what  the 
Court's  answer  would  be. 

A  good  argunie:\t  can  also  be  made  that 
the  tax  checkoff,  by  permitting  tax  pay- 
ers to  earmark  tax  funds  for  use  in  po- 
litical campaigns;,  is  an  unconstitutional 
delegation  of  Congress  exclusive  power  to 
spend.  A;iain,  the  case  law  is  not  clear, 
but  aside  from  the  strict  constitutional 
aspect,  it  is  clear  that  it  sets  a  dangerous 
precedent.  If  taxpayers  are  here  allowed 
to  earmark  a  portion  of  their  tax  liability 
for  use  in  political  campaigns,  why 
should  not  they  be  able  to  earmark  for 
other  uses  in  the  future?  Where  v.lll  it 
end?  Senator  Gore  voiced  this  concern 
when  arguing  for  repeal  of  the  1966  tax 
checkoff  act: 

This  unique  procedure  Is  one  which  has 
never  been  followed  before.  True.  Congress 
has  In  the  past  levied  taxes,  and  then  provid- 
ed that  the  revenue  from  that  tax  or  a  portion 
of  it  would  be  earmarked  for  a  special  pur- 
pose. Today,  for  example,  revenue  from  cer- 
tali\  hlghway-uaer  taxes  Is  earmarked  for 
hlgh'vay  C'jnstruction.  But  it  Is  Congress  that 
earmarks  the  reveiiie  or  a  portion  thereof.  So 
far  as  I  can  ascertain  the  law  passed  last  year, 
which  I  now  seek  to  repeal.  Is  the  first  rime 
the  Congress  has  ever  luidertaken  to  author- 
ize the  individual  taxpayer  to  decide  on  a 
year-to-year  basis  the  purpose  for  which  a 
portion  of  the  money  he  pays  In  taxes  shall 
be  used.  If  It  Is  a  sound  practice  for  the  tax- 
payer tii  say  for  what  it  shall  he  used.  It 
would  be  equally  sound  for  him  to  say  for 
what  it  shall  not  be  used;  and  to  the  extent 
that  a  taxpayer  directs  that  tax  funds  shall  be 
used  for  a  particular  purpose,  he  automati- 
cally thereby  says  it  shall  not  be  used  for 
other  purposes.  .  .  . 

If  we  start  down  the  road  of  allowing  each 
individual  taxpayer  to  decide  for  what  pur- 
pose his  tax  funds  may  or  may  not  be  spent, 
we  may  ivell  find  that  Congress  has  abdicated 
its  constitutional  responsibility  of  making 
appropriation  of  public  funds.  If  a  taxpayer 
has  that  right,  if  It  Is  const ittitlonal  and  if 
this  precedent  should  be  followed,  perhaps 
there  are  taxpayers  who  would  like  an  oppor- 
tunity to  decide  whether  their  tax  money 
.shall  be  speiit  cr  net  be  spent  for  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  or  a  war  on  poverty,  or  education. 
nr  public  works  projects,  or  agriculture  pro- 
grams, or  urban  redevelopment,  or  siipport 
for  agricultural  commodities,  such  as  milk. 
Where  do  we  stop  with  this  process?  Is  this  a 
wise  precedent?  We  have  made  a  mistake.  Mr. 
President.  Let  us  erase  that  mistake,  and  the 
quicker  the  better. 

Well,  Congress  did  erase  Its  mistake  in 
1967,  but  incredibly,  repeated  it  last  year. 
I  hope  this  mistake,  too,  will  be  erased. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  if  the  tax 
checkoff  is  thick  with  constitutional 
questions,  it  is  even  thicker  with  admin- 
istrative problems,  many  of  which  seem 
to  me  to  be  insoluble.  What  happens 
when  a  taxpayer  designates  a  $1  con- 
tribution to  a  candidate  who  later  turns 
out  to  be  ineligible  for  public  finsmcing? 
This  is  bound  to  happen  on  lot  of  re- 
turns. That  money  has  to  go  back  into 
the  Treasury.  In  the  meantime,  the  tax- 
payer withholds  a  private  contribution  to 
his  candidate,  thinking  he  has  already 
contributed.  Also,  why  are  not  minor  par- 
ties represented  on  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund  Advisory  Board, 
which  assists  the  Comptroller  General 


in  enforcing  the  act?  The  composition 
of  the  Board,  under  the  act,  is  four 
members  from  each  party  and  three 
members  from  the  general  public.  The 
act  encourages  new  and  minor  parties 
to  utilize  the  checkoff  system  of  financ- 
ing, yet  gives  them  no  voice  in  seeing 
that  it  is  administered  properly. 

Then,  there  is  the  additional  time  and 
expense  of  auditing  an  estimated  75  to 
80  million  returns  every  year  to  deter- 
mine the  total  number  of  checkoffs.  Un- 
der existing  IRS  procedure,  only  about 
10  percent  of  the  returns  are  audited. 
But,  imder  the  tax  checkoff,  each  return 
would  have  to  be  audited,  including  those 
indicating  no  tax  liability.  I  am  advised 
that  total  figures  would  not  be  available 
from  IRS  until  June  of  each  year. 

This  presents  another  problem.  The 
first  convention  is  in  early  July,  after 
which  the  nominee  must  make  an  im- 
mediate decision  whether  to  opt  for  pub- 
lic financing  or  depend  on  private  con- 
tributions. He  would  not  know  vmtil  June 
how  much  money  will  be  available  to 
him  from  the  campaign  fimd.  If  he  de- 
cides such  funds  are  inadequate,  he  will 
not  have  sufficient  time  to  raise  private 
contributions.  Fund  raising  takes  con- 
siderable time,  and  I  do  not  think  a  pres- 
idential candidate  can  wait  imtil  Jime  to 
start  raising  funds  for  the  general  elec- 
tion campaign. 

In  order  to  protect  themselves  all 
candidates  will  go  full  steam  ahead  with 
private  fundraising  from  the  outset.  If 
a  candidate  opts  for  public  financing, 
the  act  limits  the  total  amount  he  can 
spend  in  the  general  election.  If  his  share 
of  the  campaign  fund  is  less,  he  can  re- 
tain private  contributions  necessary  to 
bring  his  total  finances  up  to  that  limit. 
The  act  requires  that  all  other  private 
contributions  be  returned.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  spends  more  than  the  maxi- 
mum entitlement  during  the  general 
election,  he  is  required  to  repay  it  to  the 
Treasury  after  the  election.  The  same  is 
true  of  expenses  incurred  for  purposes 
not  authorized  under  the  act.  This  sovmds 
fine  on  paper,  but  I  think  the  repayment 
provisions  of  the  act  will  be  imenforce- 
able  in  practice.  The  stakes  ?re  high  in  a 
presidential  election.  The  practical  effect 
of  this  act  will  be  merely  to  heap  public 
tax  funds  on  top  of  campaign  funds 
gathered  from  private  sources.  Rather 
than  reducing  campaign  expend! tui-es 
and  the  infiuence  of  private  contributors, 
it  will  increase  both. 

Moreover,  what  good  will  it  do  to  re- 
quire a  President  to  repay  funds  he  used 
to  get  elected?  Is  this  not  closing  the 
barn  door  after  the  horse  is  out?  Worse 
than  the  futility  of  this  is  the  fact  that 
postelection  complaints  regarding  illegal 
contributions  and  expenditures  can  onlv 
.serve  to  jeopardize  the  stability  of  the 
Government.  The  whole  thing  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  expensive  and  almost  dis- 
honest hoax  on  the  American  public. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  summarize  by 
suggesting  that  title  VIII  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1971 — the  so-called  presidential 
tax  checkoff  plan — should  be  repealed  for 
several  basic  reasons.  First,  it  was  initi- 
ated for  a  purpose  which  can  no  longer 
be  achieved — to  ball  the  Democratic 
Party  out  of  Its  financial  problems  going 


into  the  1972  elections  by  transferring 
$9  mUlion  in  debts  to  the  American  tax- 
payers. Second,  because  its  proponents 
were  motivated  by  the  foregoing  purely 
political  reasons,  it  was  enacted  without 
adequate  consideration  of  the  arguments 
on  its  merits.  Third,  it  is  indefensible  on 
its  merits.  It  would  not  do  what  its  pro- 
ponents say  it  will,  and  will  have  conse- 
quences damaging  to  our  political  sys- 
tem and  the  stability  of  our  Government. 
While  title  VIII  is  the  result  of  a  strictly 
partisan  effort,  its  adverse  effects  will  be 
felt  by  all  of  us.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
with  an  objective  bipartisan  effort,  it  will 
be  repealed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  several  articles 
from  the  Washington  Post.  New  York 
Times,  and  the  Pueblo,  Colorado  Chief- 
tan,  which  are  related  to  this  issue. 

Tlie  two  articles  by  Don  Oberdorfer  of 
the  Washington  Post  are  excellent,  and 
I  think  furnish  an  accurate  picture  of 
the  background  of  the  tax  checkoff  legis- 
lation to  which  I  referred  in  my  floor 
statement  last  Friday. 

The  Associated  Press  article  in  the 
January  21  Issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
shows  the  almost  amusing  resourceful- 
ness of  the  Democratic  Party  in  looking 
for  ways  to  get  out  from  under  its  $9.3 
million  debt  from  the  1968  campaign. 
After  Congress  rejected  its  attempt  to 
shift  this  debt  to  the  American  taxpayers 
prior  to  the  1972  elections,  the  Demo- 
crats are  now  running  full-page  fund 
raising  ads  in  10  major  cities,  and  are 
trjing  to  get  permission  from  A.T.  &  T. 
to  include  campaign  solicitations  in  tele- 
phone bills.  Since  $1.5  million  of  the 
1968  debt  is  owed  to  A.T.  &  T.,  the  com- 
pany has  obvious  incentive  to  go  along 
with  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  21,  1972J 

Demociwts   To   Launch  Fundraising  in   10 

Cities 

A  full-page  ad  declaring  "the  Democratic 
party  is  just  about  broke"  and  appealing  for 
funds  to  "help  assure  you  of  a  choice  of 
candidates  in  1972"  will  greet  newspaper 
readers  In  about  10  cities  in  early  February. 

Tlie  ads  are  the  first  step  In  a  double-bar- 
reled fund-raising  campaign  being  mapped 
by  Democratic  party  leaders  to  start  paying 
off  their  $9.3  million  1968  debt  and  begin 
building  a  fund  to  finance  the  1972  race. 

The  second  step:  Fund-raising  appeals  for 
"the  party  of  your  choice"  to  be  sent  with 
telephone  and  other  bills,  provided  those 
businesses  go  along. 

The  new  campaign,  unveiled  by  treasurer 
Robert  S.  Strau-ss  of  the  Democratic  Nation- 
al Committee,  is  the  party's  answer  to  con- 
gressional rejection  of  the  plan  to  give  each 
major  party  $20.8  million  through  a  $l-per- 
taxpayer  checkoff  on  income  tax  returns. 

The  newspaper  ads.  planned  for  New  York, 
Los  -Angeles,  St.  Louis,  Washington,  Louisville 
and  some  smaller  cities,  will  cost  about 
$45,000.  Strauss  hopes  theyll  at  least  recover 
the  cost  and  provide  a  list  of  contributors 
who  can  be  reached  again  In  the  fall. 

As  for  the  plan  to  put  bipartisan  fund- 
raising  appeals  Into  the  envelopes  In  which 
Americans  receive  phone  or  credltcard  bills, 
Strauss  said  he  discussed  it  with  representa- 
tives of  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.  and  a  major  oil  company. 

"They  haven't  said  no  yet,"  he  said. 

Strauss  said  that  since  he  became  party 
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treasurer  in  March,  1970,  the  national  com- 
mittee has  paid  all  its  regular  bills.  But  it 
still  has  to  contend  with  the  1968  debt  and 
the  stockpiling  of  funds  for  the  1970  cam- 
paign. 

One  of  the  major  Items  In  the  debt  is  near- 
ly $1.5  million  owed  AT&T  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries for  phone  service. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  14,  1971] 

Checkmating    the   Checkoff — Nixon's    Di- 
lemma Becomes  Democrats'  Defeat 
(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

On  Nov.  23,  the  day  after  the  Senate  passed 
the  Democratlc-sfwrisored  amendment  to  fi- 
nance presidential  election  campaigns  with 
public  funds.  Democratic  National  Chairman 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  telephoned  Rep.  Wilbur 
Mills,  the  key  figure  In  deciding  the  fate  of 
the  measure  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. "Well,  Wilbur,  here  we  are."  said 
O'Brien.  "How  do  you  feel  about  the  pros- 
pects?" 

Mills  replied  that  he  was  totally  commit- 
ted to  the  approval  of  the  $1  per  tax  return 
checkoff  plan  to  furnish  up  to  $20.4  million 
for  major  party  presidential  nominees,  and 
predicted  that  a  Senate-House  conference 
committee  would  approve  the  plan  as  an 
amendment  to  President  Nixon's  tax  cut  bill. 
Once  attached  to  the  agreed  Senate-House 
version  of  the  tax  bill.  It  could  only  be  dis- 
lodged by  a  majority  vote  of  the  House  mem- 
bership under  difficult  conditions. 

A  commitment  and  prediction  by  Wilbur 
Mills  counts  for  a  great  deal  in  such  matters^ 
As  chairman  cf  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  he  woiild  lead  the  House  dele- 
gation to  the  Senate-House  conference  com- 
mittee. On  tax  questions,  he  is  the  most  pow- 
erful figure  In  the  Congress. 

Just  about  the  time  of  the  O'Brlen-Mllls 
conversation,  President  Nixon  was  having 
breakfast  In  the  family  quarters  of  the 
White  House  with  his  Senate  OOP  leaders, 
Hugh  Scott  and  Robert  Griffin,  to  discuss 
strategy  and  tactics  for  the  continuing  fight 
against  the  checkoff  plan. 

Scott  strongly  urged  the  President  to  an- 
nounce a  firm  decision  to  veto  the  tax  cut 
bill  If  the  Democrats  Insisted  on  the  check- 
off amendment.  If  this  were  done,  the  sena- 
tor was  convinced,  public  opinion  and  busi- 
ness pressures  would  force  the  Democrats  to 
back  down. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  In  an  agonizing  dilemma.  He 
was  adamantly  opposed  to  the  checkoff  but 
he  kept  asking  his  advisers,  "What  about  my 
tax  bill?"  He  authorized  Scott  to  say  that  he 
was  "seriously  considering"  a  veto,  but  made 
no  firm  decision.  Presidential  Press  Secretary 
Ronald  Zlegler,  reflecting  the  official  caution, 
told  reporters,  "I'm  not  going  to  predict  what 
the  President  would  do  with  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation still  In  the  legislative  process." 

In  a  strategy  meeting  In  the  nearly-desert- 
ed Capitol  the  following  day  (Nov.  24,  the 
day  before  Thanksgiving) ,  Rep.  William 
Sprii'ger  of  nUnols  succinctly  captured  the 
Intensity  of  OOP  fears  about  the  checkoff. 
"The  Democrats  feel  they  could  beat  Nixon 
with  this  $20  million  from  the  Treasury  and 
they  might  be  right,"  Springer  told  assem- 
bled White  House  aides  and  House  Republl- 
ran  leaders.  "This  Issue  will  decide  the  1972 
election.  After  all,  (Hubert)  Humphrey  al- 
most turned  It  around  with  only  $2  million  In 
television  commercials  during  the  last  10 
davs  of  the  1968  campaign." 

CONCERN    OVER    HIGH    COST 

Even  so,  some  of  the  GOP  leaders  were 
deeply  concerned  aboxit  the  high  cost  of  a 
veto.  John  Byrnes,  the  senior  Republican  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate-House  tax  bill  conference, 
suggested  that  the  President  sign  the  bill 
when  It  reached  his  desk  but  refuse  to  Im- 
plement the  checkoff  provision  on  constltvi- 
tlonal  or  other  legal  groxmds.  White  House 


and  Justice  Department  officials  were  inves- 
tigating this  Idea  but  It.  too,  held  substantial 
risks.  A  court  test  might  go  against  the  Presi- 
dent. In  any  case,  he  would  seem  to  be  defy- 
ing a  law  for  his  own  political  gain. 

After  the  meeting  at  the  Capitol,  Presi- 
dential assistants  John  Ehrllchman  and 
Clark  MacGregor  returned  to  the  White 
House  to  brief  Mr.  Nixon  before  his  departure 
for  San  Clemente,  Calif.,  for  the  Tlianks- 
glvlug  weekend.  Included  In  the  discussion 
was  a  recommendation  from  William  Tim- 
mons,  the  deputy  to  MacGregor  for  congres- 
sional relations.  Tlmmons  recommended  that 
the  President  summon  Wilbur  Mills  and  John 
B.\Tnes  to  the  White  House  at  11  a.m.  the 
fdllowiiig  Monday  (Nov.  29)  along  with  their 
counterparts  from  the  Senate,  Russell  Long 
and  Wallace  Bennett.  Tliere  would  be  no  pub- 
licity and  no  presidential  aides  present  ex- 
cept for  Treasury  Secretary  John  Connally. 
The  purpose  of  the  meeting  would  be  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Democrats  in  convincing  fash- 
Ion  that  the  tax  hill  wo\ild  definitely  be  ve- 
toed if  the  campaign  checkoff  provision 
should  survive. 

another  huddle  set 

Over  the  week  end  in  California,  Mr.  Nlxon 
decided  against  such  a  personal  confrontation 
with  Mills  and  Long,  on  the  grounds  that  It 
might  be  resented.  But  as  Air  Force  One 
roared  back  toward  Washington  Sunday 
night,  the  President  summoned  Ehrllchman, 
MacGregor  and  Timmons — and  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell — to  a  Monday  morn- 
ing meeting  at  the  White  House.  It  would  be 
among  the  most  crucial  conferences  in  four 
days  of  Intense  maneuvering  which  followed. 
Monday 

Riding  to  work  in  their  staff  limousines 
early  that  morning  of  Nov.  29.  White  House 
aides  were  dismayed  to  read  two  political 
columns  slde-by-slde  on  the  opposite  edi- 
torial page  of  the  Washington  Post.  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  were  saying  the 
President  might  shrink  from  a  veto  of  the 
tax  bill  because  of  the  economic  conse- 
quences, but  seek  to  nullify  the  checkoff  by 
administrative  action.  And  Joseph  Alsop  de- 
clared Mr.  Nlxon  was  being  told  that  the 
checkoff  could  actually  help  him  In  1972— by 
financing  George  Wallace  and  siphoning  votes 
from  the  Democrats.  Evans  and  Novak  and 
Alsop  are  established  oracles  often  used  by 
high  officials  to  transmit  signals  to  political 
Washington.  The  doubts  raised  In  those 
Monday  morning  columns  would  make  It  dif- 
ficult "to  convince  the  Democrats  that  Mr. 
Nixon's  veto  threat  was  real. 

At  8:30  a.m.  Mr.  Nixon  met  with  Mitchell, 
Ehrichman,  MacGregor  and  Tlmmons. 

Mr.  Nlxon  seemed  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  to  make  the  big  veto  gamble  but  he 
kept  going  over  and  over  the  consequences, 
circling  the  question  and  coming  back  again. 

At  one  point  he  remarked  that  there  really 
was  a  serious  problem  with  campaign  finance 
in  this  country,  and  observed  that  other  dem- 
ocratic countries  had  state-owned  television 
networks  which  supplied  free  time  to  bring 
national  candidates  before  the  public. 

Perhaps  one  way  to  solve  the  problem  with- 
out resort  to  the  checkoff,  he  mused,  was  to 
require  the  American  networks  to  supply  time 
for  candidates.  (A  similar  recommendation 
had  been  made  by  a  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
study  several  years  ago.  The  study  commis- 
sion, headed  by  former  FCC  Chairman  New- 
ton Mlnow,  called  its  proposal  "voters'  time.") 

After  2  hoiirs  and  20  minutes  of  dl.scTis.slon, 
the  President  decided  he  would  go  all  the 
way.  He  would  definitely  veto  the  tax  bill  if 
the  checkoff  plan  should  be  a  part  of  It  In 
Its  present  form.  For  maximum  effect  on  Con- 
gress, he  directed  MacGregor  to  announce  the 
decision  right  away.  Working  with  chief 
Presidential  writer  Rav  Price.  MacGregor 
drew  up  a  statement,  cleared  It  with  Mr. 
Nlxon  and  made  the  announcement  In  the 
White  House  press  room. 


On  Capitol  Hill  Wilbur  Mills  was  prepar- 
ing for  the  first  meeting  of  the  Senate-House 
conference  committee  that  day,  and  he  was 
becoming  concerned  about  the  situation  In 
the  House  as  a  whole.  Rep.  Joe  Waggonner  of 
Plain  Dealing,  La.,  a  conservative  Democrat 
who  often  works  with  Republicans  on  major 
issues,  had  begun  lobbying  Dixie  Democrats 
to  oppose  the  checkoff  plan. 

Paced  with  the  possibility  that  Republi- 
cans and  Southern  Democrats  might  unit*  to 
defeat  the  checkoff  plan  on  the  House  fioor — 
even  if  It  were  approved  by  the  conference 
committee — Mills  telephoned  Waggonner  and 
asked  him  to  desist.  Waggonner  refused.  He 
told  Mills  the  checkoff  was  a  bad  Idea,  and 
predicted  that  the  House  would  repudiate 
Mills  If  he  tried  to  push  it. 

Tuesday 

On  direct  instructions  of  the  President. 
White  House  operatives  had  been  alerting 
business  and  financial  leaders  to  the  danger 
that  the  tax  bill  would  be  delayed  or  even 
killed  as  a  result  of  the  confrontation  over 
the  checkoff.  The  business  world  was  asked 
to  mount  a  campaign  to  convince  Congress 
to  back  down  on  the  presidential  financing 
plan  and  thus  avert  a  veto. 

Former  Republican  National  Chairman  and 
Postmaster  General  Arthur  E.  Summerfield, 
now  an  automobile  dealer  In  Flint,  Mich,, 
was  a  key  man  in  contacts  with  the  automo- 
bile Industry.  A  program  was  underway  to 
have  major  auto  dealers  Inform  recent  auto- 
mobile buyers  that  the  Democrats'  political 
funds  plan  might  kill  the  $200  per  car  tax 
rebate  contained  in  tlie  tax  bill. 

Tuesday  morning,  Summerfield  was  In 
Washington  putting  his  case  to  Wilbur  Mills 
and  to  Rep.  Martha  Griffiths  of  Detroit,  a 
Democratic  member  of  the  Senate-House 
conference  committee.  It  is  also  rumored  that 
the  heads  of  the  major  automobUe  companies 
telephoned  Mills  direct  (he  denies  this) ;  Mrs. 
Griffiths  was  visited  by  officials  of  General 
Motors  and  Ford. 

After  his  Capitol  conferences.  Summer- 
field  came  to  the  'White  House  to  see  Mac- 
Gregor, and  the  conversation  turned  to  the 
idea  of  mandating  the  television  industry 
to  provide  free  time  for  the  national  candi- 
dates. 

With  MacGregors  help,  Summerfield  drew 
up  a  memo  headed  "A  Possible  Compromise" 
(MacGregor  changed  this  to  "A  Possible  Al- 
ternative") suggesting  that  the  major  presi- 
dential candidates  be  given  $8.4  million  each 
In  free  broadcast  time  and  George  Wallace  a 
smaller  amount  In  keeping  with  his  1968 
vote.  Summerfield  took  it  immediately  to 
Mills.  The  Democratic  chairman  took  It  out 
of  his  pocket  just  before  the  meeting  of  the 
conference  committee  that  day  and  as- 
tounded his  senior  GOP  colleague.  John 
Brynes,  by  announcing  It  was  a  'White  House 
approved  plan. 

Late  Tuesday  afternoon  MacGregor  went 
to  the  Capitol  to  meet  House  GOP  leader 
Ford,  Byrnes  and  other  Republicans  on  the 
conference  committee.  The  lawmakers  were 
anxious  to  find  a  counter-offer  to  avert  the 
collision  between  the  President  and  the 
Democrats,  feeling  that  Mr.  Nlxon  would  be 
hurt  In  the  process,  but  they  objected  that 
the  television  Industry  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  supply  free  time.  They  felt  the  TV 
lobby,  one  of  the  most  powerful  In  the  Na- 
tion, would  surely  stymie  such  a  proposal. 

Byrnes  suggested  that  If  television  time 
for  presidential  candidates  was  a  good  idea. 
It  should  be  paid  for  with  public  funds. 
Byrnes  had  worked  with  Mills  for  many 
years,  and  he  sensed  that  his  Democratic 
colleague  was  beginning  to  back  away  from 
the  checkoff  and  search  for  an  alternative. 

MacGregor  took  the  Byrnes  Idea  to  the 
oval  office.  The  President  Indicated  he  would 
approve  the  plan  as  a  last  resort  alternative 
to  the  checkoff. 

I.,arry  O'Brien  was  preparing  to  leave  his 
office  at  the  Watergate  about  8  p.m.  when 
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the  telephone  rang.  It  was  Mills,  and  be  said 
the  checkoff  might  be  In  trouble  on  the 
House  floor.  The  congressman  then  reported 
that  the  Republicans  were  offering  an  al- 
ternative— an  authorization  of  $8.4  million 
per  major  party  to  finance  broadcast  time  in 
1972.  O'Brien  scoffed.  At  that  point  he  was 
convinced  the  $20.4  million  checkoff  would 
be  approved. 

Wednesday 

First  thing  In  the  morning.  Mills  met  in 
his  office  with  Andrew  BlemiUer,  the  AFL- 
CIO  lobbyist  and  O'Brien.  Nothing  was 
said  about  the  Republican  proposal  for  fed- 
eral purchase  of  time.  Mills  seemed  opti- 
mistic about  the  chances  of  the  checkoff 
plan. 

At  Mills'  request,  Blemlller  called  his  15 
top  labor  lobbyists  to  a  meeting  to  begin  a 
full  head  count  for  House  support  for  the 
checkoff.  Mills  earlier  had  asked  House  Dem- 
ocratic Whip  Thomas  O'Neill  to  begin  a 
separate  whip  check  of  members'  positions. 
After  the  count  was  well  along.  Mills  passed 
along  the  word  to  call  it  off;  he  asserted  that 
Joe  Waggonner  had  lined  up  80  Democratic 
votes  against  the  checkoff,  far  more  than 
enough  to  kill  it.  Then  another  reversal: 
Mills  asked  the  whips  to  begin  counting 
once  more. 

House  Republicans  had  completed  a  head 
count  of  their  own  members  on  the  check- 
off, and  found  only  two  likely  defectors.  Al- 
lowing for  absentees  and  these  two  losses, 
the  Republicans  calculated  they  could  count 
on  162  votes  against  the  plan  in  a  House 
floor  test.  Joe  Waggonner,  who  had  been  con- 
ferring several  times  per  day  with  GOP  lead- 
ers, reported  he  had  lined  up  35  to  45  Demo- 
cratic votes  {Far  fewer  than  Mills  had 
claimed).  The  Republican-Southern  Demo- 
cratic coalition  would  need  about  205  votes 
•  •  •  the  total  attendance  were  particu- 
larly heavy.  Clearly,  from  the  Republican 
count,  the  contest  would  be  very,  very  close. 

The  Democratic  whips  found  the  same 
thing.  By  Wednesday  night  they  had  counted 
about  110  sure  votes  for  the  checkoff  and 
nearly  30  Democratic  defectors. 

It  was  clear  that  an  all-out  lobbying  ef- 
fort by  Speaker  Albert,  Chairman  Mills,  la- 
bor and  party  officials  would  be  needed  to 
win — and  even  then  It  would  be  touch  and 
go. 

Mills  was  still  publicly  predicting  victory 
for  the  checkoff  in  the  conference  commit- 
tee, and  the  White  House  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  still  not  convinced  Mr. 
Nixon  would  cast  a  veto  of  the  tax  bill.  In 
the  White  House  view,  it  became  urgent  to 
convince  him  that  the  President  -.vas  not 
bluffing. 

Evans  and  Novak,  who  had  reported  Mon- 
day that  the  President  might  not  veto  the 
bin,  were  fed  an  Inside  version  of  the  Monday 
morning  meeting.  Press  Secretary  Zlegler  de- 
clared for  the  third  day  In  a  row  that  the 
President  would  certainly  veto  the  tax  bill 
should  the  checkoff  survive. 

The  best  way  to  convince  Mills,  presiden- 
tial aides  decided,  was  to  send  him  messages 
through  trusted  associates.  The  White  House 
contacted  several  Mills  intimates  of  long 
standing.  The  message:  Mr.  Nixon  Is  abso- 
lutely serious.  He  Is  ready  to  cast  a  veto, 
and  blame  the  Democrats  for  playing  poll- 
tics  with  the  economy. 

Thursday 

Sen.  John  Pastore,  the  man  who  led  the 
checkoff  forces  in  the  Senate,  rose  early 
at  his  home  in  suburban  Kensington  and  read 
The  Washington  Post  as  an  aide  drove  him 
to  the  Capitol.  On  page  one  Senate  corre- 
spondent Spencer  Rich  reported  the  latest 
White  House  declaration  that  the  President 
would  cast  his  veto,  and  set  forth  the  likely 
scenario:  the  Democrats  will  Insist  that  Mr. 
Nixon  vetoed  the  tax  bill  out  of  a  greater 


concern  for  his  1972  campaign  than  for  the 

economy;  the  White  House  will  respond  that 
the  Democrats  were  the  ones  playing  politics 
with  the  economy.  Inside  the  paper,  Evans 
and  Novak  reported  the  Monday  meeting  at 
the  Wliite  House,  and  the  concUislon  that  a 
veto  was  coming. 

Pastore  was  \ery  much  disturbed.  He  had 
led  the  battle  and  believed  in  it  but  now,  he 
recalled  later,  "it  was  a  moment  of  consci- 
ence-searching." If  Mr.  Nixon  did  get  to  the 
tax  bill,  the  Democrats  could  not  override  his 
action.  The  checkoff  would  die  anyway,  and 
the  country  would  be  left  with  a  political 
controversy  Instead  of  a  tax  bill. 

Whoever  was  right  and  whoever  was  wrong 
about  campaign  financing,  the  country  would 
blame  both  sets  of  politicians.  The  citizenry, 
the  business  leaders,  the  auto  buyers,  the 
people  unemployed  and  waiting  for  the  econ- 
omy to  revive,  would  condemn  both  sides. 

The  Rhode  Island  senator  went  to  Senate 
Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  and  ex- 
pressed his  misgivings.  With  Mansfield  sitting 
by,  he  telephoned  Wilbur  Mills.  The  House 
leader  was  in  his  office  preparing  for  the 
showdown  meeting  of  the  Senate-House  con- 
ference committee. 

"How  does  It  look?"  asked  Pastore.  Mills 
replied  that  certain  changes  would  have  to 
be  made  in  the  plan,  evidently  referring  to 
a  court  test  and  appropriations  requirements 
he  had  been  prepared  to  add. 

taVCU  AND  GO  Ot  TIOOK 

"What  are  the  chances  In  the  House?" 
the  senator  asked.  Mills  said  House  floor  ap- 
proval of  the  plan  was  doubtful.  It  would  be 
touch  and  go.  He  was  not  certain  he  could 
hold  It. 

"Do  you  think  the  President  is  serious 
about  a  veto?"  asked  Pastore.  Mills  was  now 
convinced  he  was. 

Pa«:tore  expres.S'^d  his  misgivings  about 
what  would  happen,  and  quickly  established 
that  Mills  had  strong  misgivings,  too.  Pas- 
tore and  Mills  discussed  action  to  preserve 
the  prlnclplp  of  the  checkoff  but  to  delay 
its  application  until  after  the  1972  election. 

It  appeared  likely  that  the  Reptibllcans 
woxild  agree  to  this  and  thus  avert  a  veto 
and  the  resulting  head-on  collision.  Pastore 
told  Mills  that  if  postponing  the  checkoff 
until  197.3  was  necessary  to  preserve  the 
concept,  the  House  leader  would  not  have 
his  crltlcl.«m  but  his  support.  Mills  seemed 
very  relieved. 

Mansfield  and  Pastore  quickly  convened 
a  meeting  of  Senate  Democratic  elders,  and 
Pastore  rpported  that  Mills  did  not  have 
the  votes  to  sustain  the  plan  In  the  House. 
The  senators  agreed,  with  hardly  a  murmur, 
to  approve  the  postoonement  until   1973. 

Mills  .=ald  later,  in  explanation  of  his 
change  In  plans,  that  "I  didn't  have  the 
votes"  to  pass  the  checkolT  as  originally  con- 
ceived. This  is  a  matter  of  judgment  which 
nobody  can  prove  or  disprove.  Neither  the 
labor  head  count  nor  the  Democratic  whip 
check  in  the  House  was  ever  completed. 
Asked  wliy  he  didn't  fight  It  out  even  If  he 
lacked  the  votes  to  win,  Mills  replied,  "I 
don't  do  that."  Pert  of  his  power  stems  from 
his  reputation  for  rarely  losing  a  major  test 
on  tlij"  floor  of  the  House. 

Larry  O'Brien,  who  had  not  been  consulted 
up  to  this  point,  learned  through  an  aide 
that  the  confertnce  committee  was  about 
to  abandon  the  checkoff  so  far  as  the  1972 
campaign  was  concerned.  Alarmed  and  dis- 
mayed, he  and  hLs  aides  began  a  series  of 
llth-hour  calls.  Hubert  Humphrey  and  Ed- 
mvmd  Muskle  wero  ssked  to  contact  Mills  to 
stiffen  his  resolve.  Labor  was  asked  to  have 
George  Meany  cali  Mills.  But  it  was  too  late. 
The  Ser.ate-House  committee  was  In  session. 
With  Senate  Democratic  approval — and  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  Republicans — Mills 
amended  the  checkoff  plan  to  take  effect  be- 
ginning 1973. 

Clark  MacGregor  was  having  lunch  In  his 


office  when  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Oi.^rl.'s  Walker  called  to  report  the  surprise 
action  of  the  conference  committee.  Walker 
liad  to  know  witliln  five  minutes  whether 
the  President  would  accept  the  modified 
checkoff,  effective  1973. 

Mr,  Nixon  was  dictating  to  his  secretary, 
Rose  Mary  Woods.  In  the  Oval  Office,  when 
MacGregor  walked  In  with  the  news.  The 
President  expre.ssed  surprise  and  asked  what 
happened  to  the  television  financing  plan; 
MacGregor  replied  the  Democrats  had  turned 
it  down. 

MacGregor  said  the  $1  tax  return  checkoff 
was  still  in  the  bill  but — as  in  the  1966  bat- 
tle— It  was  doubtful  that  it  would  ever  take 
effect. 

DECIDES     TO      SIGN 

"They've  killed  the  monster."  he  said.  The 
President  quickly  interjected,  "And  they 
ought  to  have  the  decency  to  bury  It."  None- 
theless, Mr.  Nixon  said  he  would  sign  the  bill 
with  the  postponed  checkoff,  though  he 
would  object  to  the  provision  in  his  signing 
statement  and  seek  to  block  its  future  Im^ 
plementatlon.  (Mr.  Nixon  signed  the  tax  bill 
last  Friday,  Dec.  10,  with  a  blast  at  the  check- 
off provision ) . 

Declining  the  company  of  friends  and  aides, 
O'Brien  went  home  alone  that  night  and  sat 
for  a  long  time  clone  In  his  apartment.  He 
thought  of  the  appalling  prospect  of  his  debt- 
ridden  party  facing  President  Nixon's  heavlly- 
flnanced  campaign  in  1972,  and  of  tlie  system 
under  which  vast  sums  oi  money  are  an  es- 
sential element  in  the  election  of  a  President. 

O'Brien  was  dumbfounded  by  the  sudden 
turnaround  and  dismayed  that  a  public  fi- 
nancing plan  had  come  so  iar  over  so  many 
months,  only  to  be  Jetiisoned  in  the  end. 

Pastore,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  de- 
pressed but  proud  that  Congress  had  again 
approved  the  principle  of  the  checkoff.  De- 
spite the  vast  public  Importance  and  sup- 
posed public  interest  in  the  Issue,  he  had  re- 
ceived only  seven  letters  about  it  during  the 
17  days  of  the  battle.  One  of  them,  an  anony- 
mous note  approving  the  plan,  contained  a 
$1  bill  to  start  the  presidential  election  fund. 

Pastore  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  the 
dollar,  since  there  was  no  return  address.  Fi- 
nally he  decided  he  would  send  It  to  John 
Connally  to  be  held  in  the  treasury  for  the 
presidential  campaign  financing  plan  if  It 
ever  sliould  become  effective.  It  was  a  small 
thing,  and  he  hoped  Connally  wouldn't  think 
he  was  being  facetious — $1  to  start  a  $20.4 
million  per  party  campaign  fund  to  elect  a 
President  who  superintends  a  SlOO-blUlon 
federal  budget  and  a  .$l-trillion  American 
economy. 


[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Nov.  21,  1971] 

The  Checkoff  Scheme 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Clever,  those  Democrats  in  the  Senate. 
Tying  their  campaign  subsidy  plan  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  tax  reduction  bill  makes  it 
about  as  veto-proof  as  anything  can  be.  Un- 
fortunately, the  subsidy  plan  Itself  Is  not 
much  better  than  It  was  five  years  ago,  when 
.incther  Democratic  Senate  rejected  it. 

It  is  true  enough  that  the  Democrats,  al- 
though they  are  the  majority  party,  are  out 
of  pocket— in  debt  from  1968,  facing  a  series 
of  expensive  primary  cimpalgns  before  they 
can  even  get  at  Mr.  Nixon,  and  wary  in  the 
knowledge  that  even  now  the  Republicans 
are  putting  together  their  usual  fat  cam- 
paign bankroll. 

It  may  also  be  true — although  not 
proven — that  the  costs  of  American  political 
campaigns  are  so  high,  and  will  get  so  much 
higher,  that  some  form  of  Federal  subsidy 
has  to  be  devised  to  relieve  parties  and  can- 
didates of  overrellance  on  big  contributors. 
The  Democrats'  $1  checkoff  plan  neverthe- 
less is  a  dubious  solution  either  to  the  par- 
ty's Immediate  poverty  or  to  the  long-rangfl 
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problem.  The  plan  api>ears  to  be  no  better 
considered  and  as  full  of  loopholes  and  ques- 
tions in  Its  resurrected  state  as  it  was  when 
Russell  Long  of  Louisiana  first  dashed  It  off, 
more  or  less  on  the  back  of  an  envelope  In 
1966. 

Aside  from  weightier  considerations,  the 
plan  might  not  even  solve  the  Democrats* 
most  immediate  problem,  which  is  the  forth- 
coming series  of  primaries.  It  may  be  argued 
that  a  $20.4-mlllion  Federal  subsidy  for  the 
fieneral  election  campaign  would  free  Demo- 
cratic money  for  the  primaries;  but  It  is  not 
necessarily  true  that  those  who  would  give  to 
a  convention  nominee  will  support  primary 
candidates  Instead,  and  the  psychological 
effect  of  the  subsidy  might  be  to  dry  up 
rather  than  to  stimulate  sp)eclfic  kinds  of 
contributions. 

The  checkoff  plan  Is  thick  with  constitu- 
tional question  marks.  What  does  it  do  to  the 
First  Amendment  rights  of  a  citizen  who 
wants  to  express  his  or  her  Presidential  views 
in  more  substantial  ways  than  diverting  $1 
of  income  tax?  Depending  on  exactly  how  the 
money  In  the  over-all  campaign  fund  is  di- 
vided among  the  parties,  there  might  also  be 
a  question  whether  some  citizens  were  being 
made  to  contribute  involuntarily  to  a  p>arty 
or  candidate  they  did  not  support.  And  if 
private  money  spent  for  a  Presidential  nomi- 
nee without  his  consent  Is  to  be  charged 
against  his  Federal  subsidy,  the  result  will 
be  either  sharp  and  probably  unenforceable 
limits  on  those  who  want  to  engage  In  Inde- 
pendent political  activity,  or — more  likely — 
chaos. 

The  checkoff  would  work  great  change  In 
the  party  system.  Obviously,  with  its  greater 
benefits  to  the  major  parties,  it  would  tend 
to  perpetuate  them  as  major  parties;  minor 
parties  would  be  put  at  severe  and  unwar- 
ranted disadvantage.  Where  is  It  written  and 
on  what  tablets  of  stone  that  Democrats  and 
Republicans  are  ordained  from  on  high  and 
endowed  with  special  privilege? 

The  parties  themselves  might  be  altered 
irretrievably.  If  every  Pre  sldentlal  nominee  Is 
to  be  handed,  the  day  after  his  nomination, 
a  fat  Federal  check  to  finance  his  campaign, 
the  party's  national  committee  and  various 
state  affiliates  will  be  downgraded  and  de- 
prived of  their  major  function.  Party  control 
will  be  centralized  in  the  candidate  who  will 
have  the  cash;  the  net  effect  of  that  on  party 
policies  on  state  and  local  political  activity, 
on  citizen  political  participation  Is  not  en- 
tirely foreseeable  but  appears  ominous. 

Besides,  although  there  Is  a  real  and  pres- 
ent danger  of  a  pernicious  Influence  on 
politics  from  some  big  givers.  It  Is  neverthe- 
less true  that  some  other  big  givers  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  politics.  Won't  total 
Federal  financing  of  a  Presidential  candidate 
tend  to  make  him  less  not  more,  responsive 
to  the  public  will  and  to  the  play  of  Interests 
and  political  forces  In  society?  Do  we  really 
want  to  make  Presidents  and  the  men  who 
compete  for  the  ofBce  even  more  powerful 
and  Independent  than  they  are  now? 

It  is  true  that  the  plan — ln.iofar  as  It  Is 
settled — gives  candidates  the  option  of  re- 
J:ctlng  the  subsidy  and  financing  their  cam- 
paigns in  the  old  way.  That  choice  may  be 
more  theoretical  than  real;  a  candidate  who 
had  rejected  a  $20-mllllon  Federal  handout 
might  app>ear  noble,  but  would  surely  have  a 
hard  time  explaining  why  he  needed  private 
contributions  to  say  for  his  nobility. 

In  a  thoughtful  article  In  the  fall  1971, 
Issue  of  The  Public  Interest,  Vic  Plngerhut 
makes  another  applicable  point.  Private  con- 
tributions to  political  parties,  particularly 
those  made  by  individuals,  he  argues,  are  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  of  citizen  com- 
petition with  the  vast  power  of  large  inter- 
ests to  make  their  cases,  either  by  advertising 
or  by  politically  influence.  If  the  citizen  can 
no  longer  help  pay  for  Presidential  campaigns 
directly,  by  that  much  he  loses  some  of  his 
ability  to  Influence  public  policy. 


As  Mr  Plngerhut  put  It,  "No  similar  re- 
strictions will  be  placed,  for  example,  on 
major  oil  companies,  which  will  remain  free 
to  saturate  television  with  commercials  per- 
suading the  public  of  the  necessity  for  a 
pipeline  development  project." 


PoLiTicAi.  Poker  With  a  $1  Bill — Checkoff 

Battle  Potjght  for  Highest  Stakes 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

It  was  after  8  p.m.  on  Nov.  15  and  the  end 
of  a  long  and  busy  day  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Eleven  votes  had  been  taken  that  day  on 
amendments  to  President  Nixon's  highest 
priority  legislation — the  tax  cut  bill — and  the 
chamber  was  deserted  except  for  a  handful 
of  senators,  some  clerks  and  two  or  three 
newsmen  preparing  to  go  home. 

Democratic  whip  (or  assistant  floor  leader) , 
Robert  Byrd  of  West  'Virginia,  standing  near 
the  front  of  the  chamber  and  holding  a  sheaf 
of  papers  In  his  hand,  called  for  unanimous 
consent  to  limit  Senate  debate  In  the  days 
ahead  on  five  additional  tax  amendments. 
Tlie  last  of  the  five  was  dscrlbed  only  as  "an 
amendment  which  may  be  Identified  es  the 
tax  deduction  for  political  contributions 
amendment,  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  (Alan) 
Cranston  (of  California)  for  himself  and 
others,  or  by  others." 

Sen.  Robert  Griffin.  Byrd's  counterpart  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  was  charged  with 
nrotectlng  the  interests  of  Republicans  after 
the  rest  had  gone  home  or  off  to  dinner.  Grif- 
fin had  heard  nothing  of  such  a  "political 
contributions  amendment."  but  some  In- 
stinct told  him  to  be  cautious.  Before  agree- 
ing to  the  dehate  limitation  of  six  hours  on 
the  Cranston  plan,  he  made  ceilaln  that  any 
change  In  It  which  mieht  be  proposed  would 
he  entitled  to  an  additional  hour  of  con- 
sideration— thus  giving  Republicans  time  to 
stall  should  the  need  arise. 

This  brief  transaction  seemed  utterly  rou- 
tine but  It  WRS  not.  In  fact,  the  "Cranston" 
nmendment  turned  out  to  he  the  $1  tax 
checkoff  plan  to  allot  ud  to  $20  4  million  In 
rtthllc  funds  to  each  malor  nartv's  oresl- 
d""tipl  oandldite.  a  drive  conceived  in 
ipnffthv  nrlvat"  conferences  over  manv 
months  hv  the  Demorrntir  leaders  of  Con- 

The  Byrd-Grlffln  agreement  on  limiting  de- 
bate was  the  curtain  raiser  on  17  days  of  In- 
tense maneuvering  involving  the  most  pow- 
erful politicians  In  both  parties,  pitting  'Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  his  supporters  aealnst  the 
Democrats  who  would  supplant  him  In  the 
White  House,  pitting  titans  of  labor  against 
t't^ans  of  Industry. 

This  "poker"  game  •wps  played  for  the  very 
highest  stakes:  The  1972  presidential  elec- 
tion, the  fate  of  the  nation's  economy,  the 
future  of  the  financial  underplnnlnfrs  of  the 
Am^rlcnn  nolltlcnl  system.  Before  the  battle 
ended — In  defeat  for  the  Democrats — Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  mobilized  members  of  his 
Cabinet  as  lobbyists  for  his  cause,  agents  of 
Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  nrd  Dem- 
ocntlc  Party  Chp.lrmnn  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien 
had  moved  Into  competing  offices  in  the  Cap- 
itol, and  the  Renubllcans  offered.  In  vain,  to 
finance  $19  million  worth  of  political  broad- 
cast time  with  een^rrl  ftjnds  of  the  TT.S. 
Treasury  In  1972. 

Bits  and  pieces  of  this  drama  have  come  to 
llfht  piece  meal,  and  sr^me  others  are  si  ill 
disputed  or  obscure.  But  most  of  the  story 
can  now  be  obtained  from  the  Inflghters  and 
outriders  In  the  oppo.slng  camps.  Seen  In  the 
round — from  both  sides  of  the  battle  lines — 
the  history  of  maneuver  and  countcrmove 
In  the  tax  checkoff  battle  Is  an  extraordinary 
case  study  In  big  time  politics,  circa  1971. 

It  Is  al.«!o  a  damning  chapter  In  the  con- 
ti:iu!ng  Inability  of  the  American  political 
system  to  deal  effectively  with  Its  Achilles' 
heel — the  Insistent  need  for  ever-larger  sums 
of  money  to  finance  campaigns  for  high  of- 
fice. 


Back  in  1966,  Sen.  Russell  Long  (D-La.) 
conceived  and  put  through  Congress  a  plan 
to  finance  presidential  campaigns  by  a  tax 
checkoff  plan.  Each  taxpayer  would  be  able 
to  say  on  his  annual  return  whether  he 
wished  $1  of  his  tax  to  go  for  this  purpose. 
In  election  years,  the  Long  plan  would  have 
provided  $30  million  or  more  to  the  Presi- 
dential war  chests  of  the  major  parties,  thus 
freeing  the  candidates  from  the  rigors  of 
fund  raising. 

The  Long  plan  was  signed  into  law  by 
President  Johnson,  but  before  it  could  take 
effect  its  Implementation  was  blocked  by 
another  act  of  Congress.  The  anti-checkoff 
drive  led  by  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy  (D-N.Y.), 
who  feared  that  public  financing  would  give 
too  much  power  to  the  Incumbent  President. 

In  the  spring  of  1971,  Sen.  Long  had  a  visit 
from  Andrew  Blemlller,  chief  Capitol  lobby- 
ist of  the  AFL-CIO,  who  suggested  that  the 
checkoff  proposal  be  resurrected.  With  the 
Democratic  Party  still  $9  million  In  debt  from 
1968  and  facing  a  well-heeled  Republican 
President  in  1972,  the  urgency  of  some  new 
financing  mechanism  was  clear. 

Long's  first  step  was  to  confer  with  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  the  last  of  the  famous 
brothers,  and  to  obtain  his  approval  on  a 
revised  version  of  the  checkoff. 

Next,  Long  took  his  proposal  to  Senate 
and  House  Democratic  leaders,  who  agreed  to 
add  It  to  a  comprehensive  package  of  cam- 
paign reforms  pending  on  Capitol  Hill.  One 
of  those  who  was  party  to  this  agreement. 
In  a  June  29  meeting  In  Speaker  Carl  Al- 
bert's office,  was  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of 
the  tax-writing  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

In  a  July  19  meeting,  senior  Democrats 
agreed  to  separate  the  controversial  check- 
off plan  from  the  other  reform  proposals 
(many  of  which  had  bipartisan  support). 
Wilbur  Mills  suggested  that  checkoff  be 
passed  later  as  an  amendment  to  the  Nixon 
welfare  reform  bill  "or  a  similarly  significant 
measure"  which  the  F>resldent  would  find  It 
hard  to  veto. 

Meanwhile,  Democratic  National  Chairman 
O'Brien  convened  a  dinner  meeting  July  14 
with  his  party's  leading  presidential  contend- 
ers and  Congressional  leaders.  Late  In  the 
meeting,  O'Brien  suggested  the  checkoff  as 
the  solution  to  the  growing  problem  of 
presidential  campaign  finance  and  specific- 
ally, the  extreme  financial  disadvantage  fac- 
ing the  Democrats  In  1972. 

His  checkoff  suggestion  was  immediately 
endorsed  by  Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  and  Speaker  Albert,  and  all  the 
Democratic  Presidential  contenders  present 
agreed  Mills,  who  was  present  for  part  of  the 
meeting,  had  left  by  this  pwlnt. 

After  President  Nixon  proposed  a  tax  cut 
to  spur  the  economy  a;?  part  of  his  Aug.  15 
New  Economic  Program.  Democrats  selected 
th»  Nixnn  tax  bill  as  the  vehicle  for  the 
checkoff  amendment  to  be  added  In  the 
Senate.  Only  a  handful  of  leaders,  including 
Mansfield,  Albert.  Mills,  and  Long  were  privy 
to  this  strategy. 

But  after  Russell  Long  spoke  enthusiasti- 
cally about  It  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of 
Senate  Democr.'its  on  Nov,  10.  the  w.-^rd  was 
out.  Three  days  later,  news  of  the  checkoff 
strategy  broke  Into  print  on  page  one  of  both 
The  Washington  Post  and  The  New  York 
Times. 

Throughout  this  gestation  period  of  nearly 
six  months  the  Senate  Republican  leaders 
and  the  political  chiefs  in  the  White  House 
were  xmaware  of  the  coming  birth  of  the 
checkoff  plan.  Even  the  disclosures  In  the 
newspapers  of  November  13  somehow  failed 
to  awaken  the  GOP. 

Late  on  Monday,  Nov.  15,  Griffin  agreed  to 
the  debate  limitation  on  the  unseen  and 
unexplained  political  nmendment — without 
realizing  It  was  the  Democratic  checkoff  plan. 

Late  the  next  day,  Tuesday,  an  aide  of 
Senate  GOP  leader  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylva- 
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nla  telephoned  chief  presidential  lobbyist 
Clark  MacOregor  at  the  White  House  to 
spread  the  news  that  the  Democrats  were 
trying  to  resurrect  the  checkoff,  and  that  this 
was  serious. 

Just  before  the  amendment  was  ready  to 
be  unveiled,  Russell  Long  decided  he  would 
not   sponsor   the   checkoff;    he   explained    it 


veto  would  endanger  the  auto  ta.\  rebates,  dentlal  contenders— Heiuy  Jackson    Hubert 

Scott  had  visions  of  Democrats  In  Congre.ss  Humphrey,  George  McOovern  and  Edmund 

besieged  by  protests  from  angry  car  buyers.  Muskle— all      had     exten«iv«      out..«f.tv^^„ 

Scatfs  device  for  stalling  the  final  check- 
o^  vote  was  seemingly  endless  r-tories  of  ma 


Jcr  and  minor  amendments  to  the  plan,  each 
of  which  was  entitled  to  one  hour's  debate 
under  the  agreement  reached  the  firf;t  night 


seemed  Improper  to  spring  such  a  surprise  as     by  Byrd  and  Griffin.  Aides  to  several  Repub- 
-,--.  --  „  _.  _  lican  lenatcrs  moved  into  a  corner  of  Scott's 

Capitol  office  down  the  hall  from  the  Senate 
chamber.  There  William  Nichols,  a  Justice 
Department  lawyer  dispatched  by  Mitchell, 
helped  them  to  draw  up  amendment  after 
amendment  to  consume  time. 

One  floor  below,  another  outsider  was  a 
coordinator  of  the  forces  In  the  proposed 
checkoff  camp.  William  B.  Welsh,  a  senior 
aid"  to  Democratic  National  Chairman 
O'Brien,  was  in  and  out  of  the  Capitol  offices 


chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
At  a  meeting  Nov.  16  In  Mansfield's  office,  the 
strategists  chose  John  Pastore  of  Rhodo  Is- 
land as  chief  spons.-^r  and  fl(X)r  leader  of  the 
amendment. 

Pastore  Is  an  earthly  flve-foot-fotur  Italian- 
American,  a  scrappy  debater  and  a  strong 
leader.  With  the  help  of  Herman  Talmadge  of 
Georgia  to  work  with  the  Southern  wing  of 
the  party.  Pastore  plunged  into  the  drive  to 
pa.ss  the  campaign  financing  amendment. 


On  Nov.  18  the  Democrats  won  a  first  test     of  the  Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee, 


vote,  49  to  46.  with  no  Republican  help.  Only 
two  Democrats — Sam  Ervln  and  John  McClel- 
lan — voted  against  the  proposal.  Hav7  Byrd, 
the  Virginia  Independent,  also  Joined  the 
GOP  ranks. 

Senate  GOP  Leader  Hugh  Scott  from  the 
beginning  was  determined  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  should  fight  back  with  every 
weapon  a',  its  command.  Scott  is  a  former  na- 
tional chairman  of  his  party,  and  a  canny  pol- 
itician. The  first  and  most  obvious  weapon 
was  the  threat  of  a  presidential  veto  of  the 
tax  bUl,  and  he  a.sked  the  White  House  for 
authority  to  make  strong  suggestions  of  a 
passible  veto  aheac'. 

At  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  MacGregor 
briefed  Mr.  Nlxcn  for  the  first  time  on  the 
problem  posed  by  the  checkoff.  The  President 
did  not  seem  familiar  with  the  situation  or 
with  the  substance  of  the  proposal,  but  he 
was  quick  to  grasp  Its  significance. 

MacGregor  sugs^ested  a  statement  to  be 
given  to  Hugh  Scliott  for  his  deputv.  Bob 
Griffin,  for  their  use  on  Caplto!  Hlil.  Mr. 
Nixon  asked  If  Attorney  General  Mitchell, 
his  political  manager  had  been  Informed;  he 
had  net.  but  MacGregor  agreed  to  do  so. 

As  composed  by  MacGregor  and  cleared  by 
Mitchell,  the  paper  for  the  senators  said: 
"Sen.  Scott  and  Sen.  Griffin  have  conferred 
with  the  President.  The  President  expressed 
grave  concern  with  the  Pastore  amendment 
(the  checkoff  plan):  he  feels  that  It  Is  an 
irresponsible  piece  of  legislation  and  if  It 
remains  in  the  bill,  the  President  will  nec- 
essarily hav?  to  consider  the  prospects  of  a 
veto." 

On  Capitol  Hill.  Scott  trx)k  the  veto  talk  to 
the  Senate  Press  Gallery  and  the  Senate 
Radio-TV   Gallery.   Since   a   chief   executive 


coordinating    the    activities    of    party    oper- 
atives, labor  lobbyists  and  senatorial  aides. 
He  was  also  the  link  to  O'Brien's  headquar- 
ters In  the  Wiitergate  Office  Builrilni. 

On  Friday  mornlrg  (Nov.  19)  President 
Nixon  was  in  Key  Biscayne.  Fin.,  preparing 
to  address  a  hostile  APL-CIO  convention  at 
Miami  Beach.  Most  of  the  senior  men  on  the 
White  Houfe  staff,  however,  remained  In 
Washington  and  they  met  as  usual  In  the 
early  morning  to  discuss  the  problems  of  the 
moment. 

Tliat  morning,  one  of  the  majcr  topics  was 
I  he  Democratic  drive  for  public  financipg  of 
presidential  campaigns,  and  s-omeone  sug- 
gested a  White  House  briefing  for  the  press 
to  get  the  GOP  view  inro  the  Sunday  papers. 

Later  in  the  d  ly  Mr.  Nixon'-,  chi.^f  of  staff, 
H.  R.  Haldeman.  telephoned  lobbyist  Clark 
MacGregor  with  the  assignment.  Newsmen 
were  summoned  to  a  late  afternoon  press  con- 
ference with  MacGregor  In  the  office  of  Her- 
bert G.  Klein.  Mr.  Nixon's  director  of 
communications. 

Reading  from  hastily-composed  notes,  Mac- 
Gregor gave  the  GOP  reasons  for  opposing 
the  tax  checkoff.  He  also  repeated  the  lan- 
guage which  Scott  and  Griffin  had  been  using 
for  several  days — the  checkoff  plan  is  "Irre- 
sponsible" and  if  It  remained  In  the  tax  bill, 
the  Preslde:;t  "would  necessarily  have  to  con- 
sider the  prospects  of  a  veto." 

Reporters  were  told  that  the  Friday  after- 
noon MacGregor  press  conference  could  not 
be  used  until  Sunday  morning  (to  keep  the 
story  out  of  the  relatively  thin  but  newsy 
Saturday  papers  and  nngle  for  better  news 
piny  in  the  thick  and  relatively  newsless 
Sunday  papers) .  Newsmen  abided  by  this  rule 
without  argument.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 


Muskle — all  had  extensive  out-of-town 
speaking  schedules,  and  all  were  persuaded 
to  cancel  Important  engagements  Friday  and 
Saturday  to  be  available  to  vote. 

Birch  Bayh,  a  presidential  contender  untu 
recently.  Insisted  on  going  to  Indiana  to  the 
fimeral  of  Mike  Sperling,  one  of  his  Impor- 
tant political  sponsors.  Larry  O'Brien 
thought  Bayh's  vote  might  be  so  important 
that  he  authorized  use  of  hard-pressed  Dem- 
ocratic Party  f  imds  to  charter  an  airplane  to 
speed  the  senator.  (According  to  Bayh's  of- 
fice, the  charter  plane  was  not  used.) 

The  President  suddenly  cut  short  his  week- 
end In  Florida  on  Friday  afternoon  and  flew 
back  to  Washington  under  mysterious  cir- 
cumstances, ostensibly  to  attend  a  perform- 
ance of  Cambodian  dancers  at  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Center.  Political  reporters,  bemused 
by  this  sudden  presidential  affection  for  the 
arts,  suspected  there  was  another  reason.  At 
12:15  pjn.  Saturday,  as  he  was  boarding  a 
helicopter  to  Camp  David,  Md.,  Mr.  Nixon  re- 
ceived a  detailed  written  report  on  the  check- 
off crisis  written  by  William  Timmons, 
deputy  chief  of  the  White  House  lobbying 
team. 

The  Tinunons  report  stated  that  Stennls 
and  Eastland  would  vote  with  the  adminis- 
tration on  final  passage  of  the  checkoff,  but 
that  the  Democrats  would  still  win  it,  50  to 
49.  Only  one  vote  was  needed,  and  some  pos- 
sible targets  were  listed:  Virginia  Democrat 
William  Spong,  who  had  missed  Thursday's 
key  vote  and  who  voted  against  the  checkoff 
plan  in  1967;  Everett  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
Una;  several  Democratic  freshmen  with  no 
previo\is  record  on  the  checkoff  issue. 

Timmons  suggested  a  presidential  state- 
ment to  make  clear  that  he  was  absolutely 
serious  about  a  veto  of  the  tax  bill,  and  a 
draft  of  such  a  statement  was  appended  for 
the  President's  Inspection.  He  also  recom- 
mended that  White  House  aide  Charles  Col- 
son  Immediately  arrange  for  outside  interest 
groups  to  be  altered  to  the  veto  threat. 

Mr.  Nixon  read  the  Timmons  report  at 
Camp  David  and  telephoned  MacGregor  at 
the  White  House.  The  President  would  not 
Issue  a  statement  at  the  moment,  but  he 
authorized  an  "all-out  effort"  by  MacGregor 
to  secure  the  single  Democratic  defector 
needed  to  v.ln. 

With  Mr.  Nixon's  approval,  MacGregor 
began  calling  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  use 
their  influence  with  Democrats  with  whom 
they  have  close  relationships.  It  was  the  first 
time    since    MacGregor    Joined    the    White 


cannot  veto  a  particular  Item  on  a  bill  with-     MacGre^T   statement   was   an   exact   replay     house  this  January  that  he  had  mobilised 


out  rejecting  the  entire  measure,  there  were 
grave  doubts  In  the  press  galleries  that  the 
veto  threat  was  anvthinr  more  than  psycho- 
logical warfare. 

it  did  not  seem  likely  that  Mr.  Nixon 
would  reject  the  tax  cut  bill  which  he  had  ur- 
gently requested  to  spur  the  economy.  His 
re-election  chances  In  1972  appeared  to  hang 
at  least  as  much  on  the  condition  of  the 
economy  as  on  his  campaign  financial  advan- 
tage over  the  debt-ridden  Democrats. 

During  the  day  on  Thursday,  Scott  began 
stalling  for  time  to  concoct  a  counter-strat- 
egy against  the  Democrats  and  to  bring  pub- 
lic opinion  to  bear  against  the  checkoff.  The 
Senate  GOP  leader  recommended  that  the 
White  House  alert  corporate  leaders  to  the 
peril  to  the  tax  cut  bill,  which  Included  large 
benefits  for  business  and  Industry. 

The  automobile  'ndiistry.  particularly,  had 
a  great  deal  at  stake  because  the  tax  bill  con- 
tained the  repeal  of  t^e  7  per  cent  auto  cxcl.se 
tax.  Nearly  3.000.000  ne"7  cars  had  been  sold 
since  the  new  tnx  plan  was  announced  Aug. 
15  and  the  purchasers  expected  to  receive  a 
tax  rebate — averaging  .*200  per  car— when 
the  tax  bill  passed. 

Scott  suggested  that  these  citizens  should 


of  the  Capitol  Hill  language,  manv  news- 
papers made  the  "veto  threat"  a  big  story 
on  Sunday  mornii:<^. 

Shortly  after  the  first  test  vote  on  Thurs- 
day. Democratic  Senators  John  Stennls  and 
James  E.istland  of  Mississippi  let  Democratic 
leaders  know  they  would  have  to  vote  against 
final  passi^ge  of  the  checkoff  plan  (though 
they  could  and  often  did  help  sustain  their 
party's  position  in  preliminary  votes). 

With  the  lose  of  Stennls  and  Eastland 
added  to  that  of  Ervln  and  McClellan,  John 
Pastors  had  exactly  50  Democrats  remalnlntr. 
There  were  49  votes  on  the  other  side  of  the 
issue.  (The  remaining  vote  In  the  100-mem- 
ber  Senate  was  that  of  Republican  Karl 
Mundt.  who  has  had  a  stroke  and  does  not 
participate.)  Thus  the  head  count  was  50 
to  49:  one  more  Democratic  defection  or  a 
single  Democratic  absentee  would  kill  the 
checkoff. 

Pastore  was  most  concerned  about  the 
possible  defection  of  Allen  Ellender  of  Louisi- 
ana, an  impredlctable  Individualist,  and 
Everett  Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  whose  col- 
league Ervln  was  strongly  against  the  plan. 
He  nervou.sly  kept  a  close  watch  on  both  men. 


Cabinet  members  for  a  lobby  effort  unrelated 
to  their  departments. 

Transportation  Secretary  John  Volpe  tele- 
phoned William  Spong,  who  has  shown  parti- 
cular Interest  In  transportation  (so  much  so 
that  Virginia  Republicans  complain  Spong 
gets  politically-attractive  announcements 
first).  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment George  Romney  called  John 
Sparkman  of  Alabmia.  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  works  with  Romney  on  the 
Hill. 

Treasury  Secretary  John  Connally,  while 
still  nominally  a  Democrat,  was  assigned  to 
woo  his  fellow  Texan,  Lloyd  Bentsen,  away 
from  the  Democratic  fold.  Attorney  General 
Atltchell  called  Judiciary  Committee  Chair- 
man James  Eastland,  who  was  already  on  the 
team  for  the  final  vote. 

Dt"fense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird — who  was 
reached  on  a  parade  field  in  California  where 
he  was  reviewing  troops — was  assigned  to 
shore  up  the  resolve  of  Armed  Service  Com- 
mittee Chairman  John  Stennls.  The  answers 
were  quick  )n  coming;  no  net  gain  for  the 
Republican  Party. 

Early  In  the  proceedings,  OOP  Sen.  Charles 
MeC.    Mathtas    of    Maryland    had    offered 


Pastore's  other  worry  was  that  some  of  hlB 

CTab"^'^'/^,   hi   IuIh^  ^?^'^'^^■?^    "treasury     stalwarts  might  be  absent  while  the  GOP     Pastore  a  deal  author!^"  by" hlgh-leverRe- 
grab      (as   he   called   It)    and   the   resulting     produced  all  of  theirs.  The  Democratic  presi-     publican  sources:  Postponement  of  the  Im- 
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plementation  of  the  checkoff  until  after  the 
1972  election,  plus  a  "free  choice"  amend- 
ment permitting  a  taxpayer  to  specify  the 
political  party  which  was  to  receive  his  dol- 
lar. If  these  changes  were  accepted.  Mathlas 
said,  a  substantial  number  of  Senate  Repub- 
licans would  vote  to  approve  the  chcckofi^. 

At  this  stage,  Pastore  had  no  tliought  of 
postponing  the  checkoff  until  1973.  and  he 
I'atly  rejected  the  proposal. 

Jittery  about  the  one-vote  margin  for  their 
cause.  Pastore  decided  a  little  later  to  seek 
.Mathias'  defection  to  the  Democratic  ranks 
by  accepting  a  small  part  of  his  package. 

The  acceptable  portion  was  Mathlas'  free 
choice  idea.  When  Mathias  returned  to  this 
subject  in  debate,  Pastore  grabbed  the  ball 
and  offered  to  work  out  an  accommodation. 
Meetings  were  held  and  Mathlas— convinced 
that  the  Democrats  would  win  anyway — 
agreed  to  vote  for  the  check-off  if  his  free 
choice  amendment  were  adopted. 

Word  of  the  Mathias  arrangement  caused 
alarm  at  the  White  House  and  among  GOP 
Senate  leaders,  who  were  still  seeking  Denio- 
cratlc  defections.  At  White  House  urging, 
Mathlas  withheld  his  free  choice  amendment 
while  the  effort  to  woo  the  Democrats  con- 
tinued. As  the  final  vote  approached  on  Mon- 
day (Nov.  22)  the  White  House  reluctantly 
Informed  Mathlas  that  it  still  lacked  enotigh 
strength  to  win. 

After  this  assurance,  the  Maryland  senator 
offered  his  amendment  and,  after  its  ap- 
proval, voted  for  the  checkoff  plan  on  filial 
passage.  To  the  Democrats'  surprise.  New 
Jersey's  Clifford  Case,  a  Republican,  shifted 
sides  along  with  Mathias. 

The  final  Senate  vote  on  the  political  fi- 
nance provisions — Including  the  check-off 
and  tax  credits  and  deductions  for  small 
contributions — was  52  in  favor  and  47 
against. 

Immediately  after  the  vote,  Clark  Mac- 
Gregor telephoned  the  President  to  give  him 
the  bad  news.  Mr.  Nixon  was  unhappy  but 
philosophical  about  It;  he  has  become  ac- 
customed to  difficulties  with  Congress. 

The  two  men  agreed  that  the  focus  of 
attention  now  would  be  the  Senate-House 
conference  committee,  headed  by  Wilbur 
Mills,  which  would  either  accept  or  reject 
the  checkoff  amendment  as  a  part  of  the 
tax  reduction  bill.  MacGregor  said  he  would 
go  to  work  on  it  right  away. 

(Prom  the  Pueblo  Chieftain,  Nov.  30,  1971] 

Campaign  Aid  Bill  Butnder 

(By  Injun  Woody) 

If  the  American  people  stand  for  this  latest 
raid  on  the  U.S.  treasury,  the  bill  to  siphon 
off  millions  for  the  benefit  of  politicians  to 
finance  their  Job-hunting,  then  we  are  fi- 
nished for  sure. 

This  is  the  most  flagrant  violation  of  con- 
stitutional law  ever  nlghtmared  by  that 
spend-thrlft  congress  now  in  power. 

O,  sure;  they  maintain  it  is  the  taxpayer's 
choice,  where  his  tax  dollars  go— to  the  demos 
or  repubs.  But  suppose,  the  taxpayer  doesn't 
want  to  s'jpport  the  deadbeats  at  all.  How 
long  do  you  think  it  will  take  them  to  re- 
arrange the  tax  form  and  simply  take  "one 
dollar"  from  the  amount  paid  in.  It  wouldn't 
take  any  longer  than  it  did  to  pass  the  "cam- 
paign spending"  bill. 

If  anyone  can  point  out  to  me  why  I  should 
li  nance  those  barons  In  Foggy  Bottom  to  hiuit 
for  work.  I'll  stand  on  my  head.  If  you  are 
looking  for  a  Job  do  you  expect  the  American 
people  to  finance  your  trips  round  and  about 
whilst  you  make  application? 

This  is  about  the  dirtest  move  we  have 
seen  in  politics  in  a  long  time,  and  in  all 
truthfulness  it  is  the  democrats,  who  never 
have  been  able  to  manage  money  anyhow, 
who  want  to  collect  the  moola  from  the  little 
feller  for  perpetration  of  further  boon- 
doogles  . . . 


Regardless  of  whether  this  rider  will  scrap 
the  president's  economic  bill.  If  he  doesn't 
veto  it,  we  will  bo  in  far  worse  shape  than  if 
he  lets  it  ride  and  reduces  our  taxes  a  little. 

This  would  be  a  mere  hole  In  the  dike  of 
disaster  .  .  . 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Javits)  (  by  request) : 
S.J.  Res.  137.  A  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide a  procedure  for  settlement  of  the 
dispute  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  Ha'waii 
among  certain  shippers  and  associated 
employers  and  certain  employees.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

THE  WEST  COAST  LABOR  DISPUTE 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  for  myself  and  for 
Senator  Javits,  by  request,  a  joint  reso- 
hitjon  designed  to  meet  the  we.st  coast 
!oiig.shore  crisis  head-on. 

As  a  former  labor  lawyer,  there  is 
nothing  more  deplorable,  in  my  mind, 
tlian  governmental  intervention  in  free 
collective  bargaining.  I  remain  firmly 
convinced  that  all  parties  to  a  labor  dis- 
P'jte  should  have  full  freedom  to  deter- 
mine the  provisions  of  their  contracts, 
and  should  retain  the  right  to  call  a 
stiike  or  lockout.  Only  in  extreme  cases 
should  intervention  be  permitted  by 
either  the  Executive  or  by  Congress.  Sim- 
ilarly, only  in  extreme  cases  should  the 
basic  !ight  to  strike  or  lockout  be  super- 
ceded. 

But  Mr.  President,  when  the  failure  cf 
free  collective  bargaiiiing  results  in  the 
national  emergency  we  are  now  experi- 
encing, consideration  must  be  given  to 
remedial  procedures  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency and  protect  the  public  health  and 
welfare. 

In  the  current  longshore  dispute, 
efforts  to  resolve  differences  between  the 
Intenialional  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union  and  the  Pacific 
Maiitime  A.ssociation  have  been  under- 
way .since  October  1970.  As  is  clearly  ap- 
parent, these  efforts  have  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. The  union  members  have  suf- 
fered as  a  result  and  shipping  companies 
have  suffered.  But  most  importantly,  in- 
nocent third  parties  have  suffered  untold 
damage  as  a  result  of  a  dispute  in  which 
they  play  no  part.  Many  cf  the  innocent 
ijarties  are  in  Oregon.  Many  more  are  in 
the  west  coast  States  and  Hawaii.  Mil- 
lions more  are  in  other  Wp.>tern  States 
and  the  Midwest. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  efforts  to 
resolve  this  dispute  have  been  vmderway 
since  October  1970.  That  is  15  months. 
Many  of  the  15  months  passed  without 
the  parties  even  speaking  to  one  another. 
Many  passed  with  scant  or  no  progre&s. 
Even  the  80-day  cooling-off  period  which 
was  finally  invoked  in  October  1971. 
failed  cf  its  mark.  During  most  of  the 
80  days,  there  were  not  even  any  negoti- 
ations. The  President,  having  used  his 
one  available  option,  the  Taft-Hartley 
RO-day  cooling-off  period,  now  has  no 
alternntive  legal  course  of  action  at  his 
disposal  to  protect  from  this  new  crip- 
pling tieup.  which  began  again  on  Jan- 
uary 17.  He  Is  forced  once  again  to 
come  to  Congress — the  most  inappropri- 
ate arbitrator  I  know — to  request  ad  hoc 
emergency  legislation. 


Had  this  body  acted  on  legislation  to 
provide  the  President  with  new  options 
in  dealing  with  emergency  disputes  in 
the  transportation  industry.  Congress 
would  not  today  bo  faced  with  this 
dilemma.  But  the  fact  is  that  we  have 
not  passed  permanent  legislation,  the 
President's  hands  are  tied,  and  the  buck 
stops  in  Congress. 

I  have  tried  to  envision  all  the  alter- 
native courses  we  in  Congress  might  take 
to  meet  the  current  crisis.  With  great 
reluctance,  I  must  conclude  that  the  only 
meaningful  and  lasting  action  we  can 
take,  imder  the  current  circumstances, 
is  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
empanel  a  three-man  Arbitration  Board 
to  arbitrate  the  west  coast  dispute  to 
finality.  Under  the  terms  of  the  resolu- 
tion I  am  introducing,  strikes  and  lock- 
outs are  prohibited  until  the  Arbitration 
Board  issues  its  decision,  which  will  be 
final  and  binding. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  us  in  the  West 
had  hoped  that  the  parties  to  this  dispute 
would  have  long  atro  recognized  their  re- 
sponsibility to  the  public,  as  well  as  to 
their  own  interest.  We  had  hoped  that 
free  collective  bargaining  would  lead  the 
parties  to  a  mutually  satisfactory  and 
equitable  contract  without  the  need  for 
any  sort  of  governmental  interference. 
We  had  hoped  that  this  dispute  would 
have  been  settled  during  the  80-day  cool- 
ing off  period  which  expired  on  December 
25.  Most  importantly,  we  had  hoped  that 
today's  action  would  not  be  necessarj-. 

But  I  regret  to  say  that  the  request 
I  am  making  of  my  colleagues  today  is 
necessary.  It  Is  vitally  necessary,  if  we 
are  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  devas- 
tating choas  which  consumed  the  west 
coast  for  100  long  days  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  my  back- 
ground in  labor  law,  I  probably  abhor  the 
thought  of  strike  prohibitions  and  com- 
pulsory arbitration  more  than  most  any 
of  my  colleagues.  But  Mr.  President,  I  see 
no  other  alternatives.  The  stark  reality  of 
a  transportation  emergency  is  here,  and 
I  hope  and  trust  that  this  body  will  see  its 
re.sponsibility  to  the  public  and  meet  the 
emergency  with  the  firm  action  I  have 
proposed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  along  with  the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  Congress  and  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  187 

Joint  resolution  to  provide  a  procedure  for 
settlement  of  the  dispute  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  Hawaii  among  certain  shippers 
and  associated  employers  and  certain  em- 
ployees 

Whereas  there  Is  a  dispute  between  em- 
ployers for  associations  by  which  such  em- 
ployers are  represented  in  collective  bargain- 
ing conferences)  who  are  (1)  steamship  com- 
panies operating  ships  or  employed  as  agents 
for  ships  engaged  In  service  from  or  to  Pacific 
Coast  or  Hawaiian  ports  of  the  United  States, 
(2)  contracting  stevedores,  (3)  contracting 
marine  carpenters.  (4)  i'.ghterage  operators, 
or  (5)  other  employers  engaged  in  related 
or  associated  pier  activities  for  ships  engaged 
In  service  from  or  to  Pacific  Coast  or  Hawa:lan 
ports  of  the  United  States,  hereafter  called 
"employers")    and  certain  of  the  employees 
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of  such  employers  represented  by  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  and  Warehouse- 
men's Union  (hereafter  called  Ijongshore- 
men's  Union) ;  and 

Whereas  the  order  enjoining  a  strike  In 
this  dispute  granted  by  the  United  States 
District  Court,  Northern  District  of  Califor- 
nia in  United  States  v.  International  Long- 
shoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union  et  al., 
Doclcet  No,  C-17-1935-WTS,  October  6,  1971. 
expired  on  December  25,  1971,  pursuant  to 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1947 
as  amended  (29  U.S.C.  176-178) ;  and 

Whereas  all  procedures  for  resolving  such 
dispute  provided  for  in  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act.  1947,  have  been  ex- 
hausted and  have  not  resulted  In  settlement 
of  the  dispute;  and 

Whereas  a  settlement  has  not  been  reached 
despite  Intensive  mediation  efforts:  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  dispute,  Involving  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers  of  America  (hereafter  called  the 
Teamsters  Union)  employed  by  some  of  the 
above  employers  and  by  other  employers  en- 
gaged In  activities  related  to  the  maritime, 
stevedoring  and  pier  work  described  above, 
concerning  the  assignment  and  performance 
of  such  work;  and 

Whereas  a  dispute  In  Hawaii,  Involving 
certain  employers  engaged  In  activities  re- 
lated to  maritime,  stevedoring  and  pier  work 
described  above  and  certain  of  their  em- 
ployees represented  by  the  Longshoremen's 
Union  and  the  Teamsters  Union,  threatens 
to  dlsriipt  essential  transportation  services 
for  that  State  and  to  endanger  the  health  and 
safety  of  Its  citizens;  and 

Whereas  these  disputes  are  closely  related 
to  and  a  portion  of  the  dispute  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast;  and 

Whereas  It  is  vital  to  the  national  Interest, 
Including  the  national  health  and  safety, 
that  essential  transportation  services  be 
maintained;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  emergency 
measures  are  essential  to  continuity  of  es- 
sential transportation  services  affected  by 
this  dispute; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  an  Arbitration  Board  shall  be  estab- 
lished herein  to  hear  and  settle  all  Issues  In 
this  dispute,  and  to  issue  a  determination 
which  shall  be  deemed  a  final  and  binding 
resolution,  understanding  and  agreement 
among  the  parties  and  shall  also  be  deemed 
to  supersede  to  the  extent  Inconsistent  there- 
with all  other  agreements  or  understand- 
ings in  which  these  parties  are  Involved; 
provided  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
terminate  the  procedures  of  this  Resolution 
before  Issuance  t^f  a  determination  by  the 
Arbitration  Board  If  he  finds  that  all  the 
labor  organizations  and  employers  Involved  In 
the  dispute  have  reached  complete  agreement 
on  all  the  Issues.  The  determination  of  the 
Arbitration  Board  shall  be  effective  for  the 
period  stated  therein,  which  may  not  be 
less  than  18  nor  more  than  24  months.  Dur- 
ing such  period,  there  shall  be  no  resort  to 
strike  or  lockout  and  the  parties  thereto 
shall  be  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  deter- 
mination notwithstanding  any  agreements 
they  may  conclude  among  themselves. 

From  the  date  of  enactment  until  the 
Arbitration  Board  makes  Its  determination, 
there  shall  be  no  resort  to  strike  or  lock- 
out, and  no  change,  except  by  agreement  of 
the  parties.  In  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  as  prescribed  In  the  court  order 
In  United  States  v.  International  Longshore- 
men's and  Warehousemen's  Union  et  al.. 
Docket  No.  C-17-1935-WTS.  October  6,  1971 ! 
the  agreement  between  the  Longshoremen's 
Union  and  certain  employers  in  Hawaii, 
which  expired  June  30.  19'71.  under  v/hlch 
they  have  been  operating  from  that  time, 


and  the  collective  bargaining  agreements,  in- 
terpretations, rulings  and  practices  govern- 
ing assignment  and  performance  of  work  In- 
volved In  this  dispute  by  members  of  the 
Longshoremen's  Union  and  the  Teamsters 
Union. 

?'or  the  purposes  of  this  resolution,  the 
term  "parties"  shall  mean  the  parties  who 
were  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  In 
United  States  versus  International  Long- 
ahoremeu's  and  Warehousemen's  Union,  et 
al,.  Docket  No.  C-17-1935-WTS.  October  6. 
1071,  in  the  Pacific  coast  portion  of  this  dis- 
pute who  h!<,ve  not  settled  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  re.solutlon.  and  the  parties  In 
section  6  of  tills  resolution.  In  addition,  any 
employer  or  employees  Involved  In  this  dis- 
pute who  i\re  represented  by  Teamster  Union 
locals  listed  in  section  6.  not  otherwise  made 
a  parly,  may  elect  to  place  Itself  voluntarily 
iinrier  the  Jurisdirtion  of  the  Arbitration 
Board  created  by  section  2  of  this  resolution 
as  a  party  by  giving  notice  of  such  election  by 
certified  mr.ll  wltMn  seven  days  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  resolution  to  the  Board  In  care 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20210.  and  to  the  Teamsters  Union  Local 
involved  at  its  local  address  and  to  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs.  Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of 
America  at  25  Louisiana  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C.   20001. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  established  an  Arbitra- 
tion Board  (hereafter  called  the  "Board") 
consisting  of  three  members,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  within  five  days 
of  enactment  of  this  resolution.  The  mem- 
bers shall  then  elect  a  chairman. 

(b)  Tlie  Board  shall  make  all  necessary 
rules  for  conducting  its  hearings  and  giving 
tlie  parties  to  the  controversy  a  full  and  fair 
hearing,  which  shall  Include  an  opportunity 
to  present  their  case  in  person,  by  counsel 
or  by  other  representative  as  they  may  select. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  hearings  conducted 
by  the  Board,  it  shall  have  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  provisions  of  sections  9  and 
10  (relating  to  the  attendance  and  exam- 
ination of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  papers  and  documents)  of  the  Fed- 
era!  Trade  Commission  Act  of  September  26, 
1014.  rs  amended  (15  U.S.C.  49.  50). 

(d)  The  Board  shall  begin  Its  hearings  no 
more  than  fifteen  days  after  enactment.  The 
Board  shall  make  its  determination  no  later 
than  forty  days  after  enactment. 

(e)  In  its  determination  the  Board  shall 
resolve  all  the  Issues  in  the  dispute. 

(f)  The  Board's  determination  shall  be  re- 
troactive to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
resolution.  The  Board  may  make  such  fur- 
ther provisions  for  retroactivity  to  a  date 
prior  to  the  eiiactment  of  this  resolution.  If 
any.  as  It  finds  appropriate  and  consistent 
with  the  terms  of  this  resoUitlon. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  make  Its  determina- 
tion consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1971,  and  such 
determination  shall  be  final  and  binding  In 
every  respect,  subject  only  to  review  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2(h). 

(h)  Any  party,  as  defined  In  section  1, 
aggrieved  by  a  determination  cf  the  Board 
may,  within  fifteen  days  after  Its  Issuance, 
obtain  review  of  the  determination  In  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  decision  of  the  court 
of  appeals  may  be  reviewed  In  the  Supreme 
Court  by  writ  of  certiorari  or  upon  certifica- 
tion as  provided  for  In  section  1254  (1)  and 
(3),  title  28,  United  States  Code.  The  com- 
mencement of  proceedings  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not,  unless  ordered  by  the  court, 
operate  as  a  stay  of  the  determination  of  the 
Board.  A  determination  of  the  Board  shall 
be  conclusive  unless  found  to  be  arbitrary  or 
capricious. 

(1)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  of  per  diem  equiv- 
alent to  the  rate  for  a  GS-18  when  engaged 
In  the  work  of  the  Board  as  prescribed  by 


this  section,  Including  traveltlme,  and  shall 
be  allowed  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  law  (6 
U.S.C.  5703).  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently  and 
receiving  compensation  on  a  per  diem  when 
actually  employed  basis. 

For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  Act,  the  Board  Is  authorized 
to  employ  experts  and  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  as  authorized  by  section 
3109  of  Title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  al- 
low them  while  away  from  their  home  or 
regular  places  of  business,  travel  expenses 
(Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence) 
as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  5703,  for  persons  In 
the  Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently,  while  so  employed.  The  Board  Is  also 
authorized  to  employ  such  support  services 
as  are  necessary  for  its  operation. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
appoint  a  Special  Referee  within  three  days 
of  enactment  of  this  Resolution  who  shall 
have  the  responsibility  provided  herein  and 
shall  receive  the  same  compensation  as  a 
member  of  the  Board. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  the 
Special  Referee  shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion over  any  disagreement  occurring  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Resolution  but  before 
the  arbitration  determination  has  gone  Into 
effect  which  Involves  collective  bargaining 
agreements.  Interpretations,  rulings,  and 
practices  governing  assignment  and  perform- 
ance of  work  between  the  Longshoremen's 
Union  and  the  Teamsters  Union,  and  which 
may  lead  to  violation  of  this  Resolution.  The 
Special  Referee  may  also  during  this  period 
consider  other  disagreements  which  may  lead 
to  violation  of  this  Resolution  If  he  finds 
it  would  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  Res- 
olution to  do  so  rather  than  to  defer  to  other 
procedures,  and  If  he  does  so  he  shall  assume 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  such  disagree- 
ments. The  Special  Referee  shall  have  the 
same  authority  provided  in  section  2(c)  re- 
lating to  attendance  and  examination  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  books,  papers 
and  documents.  The  Special  Referee  is  au- 
thorized to  issue  orders  to  obtain  compliance 
by  the  parties  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Resolution.  The  Attorney  General  shall  have 
power  to  petition  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  wherein  the  violation  or 
threatened  violation  occurs  or  having  Juris- 
diction of  the  parties  for  enforcement  of  such 
orders  and  for  appropriate  relief  or  restrain- 
ing orders. 

The  findings  of  the  Special  Referee,  un- 
less found  to  be  arbitrary  or  capricious,  shall 
be  conclusive.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
.States  District  Court,  and  its  Judgment  and 
decree  as  to  matters  within  its  Jurisdiction 
under  this  section  shall  be  final  and  not  sub- 
ject to  review. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  authorized  to  maintain 
any  civil  action  necessary  to  obtain  compli- 
ance with  any  provision  of  this  Resolution, 
(b)  Any  strike,  lockout  or  other  concerted 
activity  in  violation  of  this  Resolution  shall 
be  subject  to  a  penalty  not  to  exceed  $100,000. 
Each  calejidar  day  in  which  such  a  violation 
occurs  shall  be  considered  a  separate  viola- 
tion. 

Sec.  5.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
implementation  of  this  Resolution. 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  following  employers  and 
labor  organizations  are  parties  to  the  dlsptite 
In  addition  to  those  parties  described  In  sec- 
tion 1. 

Castel  &  Cooke  Terminals.  Ltd..  965  North 
Nimltz  Highway,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96817. 

HUo  Transportation  &  Terminal  Co.,  Post 
Office  Box  455.  Hllo,  Hawaii  96720. 

Theo.  H.  Davles  &  Company.  800  Fort, 
Honolulu.  Hawaii  96813. 

Honolulu  Terminals  Co.,  Ltd..  Pier  19, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96817. 
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Kawaihae  Terminals,  Post  Office  Box  818, 
Hamuela,  Hawaii  96743. 

Kauai  Sugar  Storage  Corporation,  Post 
Office  Box  1743,  Llhue,  Hawaii  96766. 

Matson  Terminals,  Inc.,  521  Ala  Moana 
Boulevard,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96803 

McCabe,  Hamilton  &  Renny,  Co.,  Ltd.,  224 
Mokauea,  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Llhue,  Hawaii, 
Kahulul,  Hawaii  96819 

Oahu  Transport  Company  (Hwy.  &  Ter- 
minal Warehousing  Co.,  Ltd.),  Post  Office 
Box  3288,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96801. 

Seatrain  Lines,  California,  San  Island  Ac- 
cess Road,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96819 

Pacific  Container  Service,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii 

International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
l.ousemen's  Union,  Locals  142  and  160,  451 
Atkinson  Drive,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Kahulul  Trucking  and  Storage,  Kahului, 
Hawaii 

(b)  The  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers  of  America. 

The  following  Teamster  Union  Locals,  of: 

STATE    OP   WASHINGTON 

City  of  Seattle,  Local  Unions  174,  741,  44 
and  117. 
City  of  Takoma,  Local  Unions  313  and  461. 
City  of  Aberdeen,  Local  Union  599. 

STATE    OF    OREGON 

City  of  Portland,  Locals  162  and  81,  Coos 
Bay  689,  Hoquln  Local  58. 

Vancouver,  Washington — Local  501. 
Astoria  Local  569. 

STATE    OF   CALIFOBNIA 

Long  Beach,  Local  692. 
San  Diego,  Local  542. 
Oakland,  Local  70. 
San  Francisco,  Local  85. 
Stockton.  Local  439. 
Sacramento,  Local  150. 
Oakland.  Locals  85  and  853. 

STATE    OF    ALASKA 

-Anchorage,  Alaska,  Local  959. 

STATE    OF    HAWAU 

Honolulu,  Local  996. 

Message  op  the  President 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Nation  is  faced  today  with  yet  an- 
other transportation  strike  which  is  Intol- 
erable in  Its  effect  upon  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  I  am  determined  that  we  shall  end 
it  at  once. 

The  dock  dispute  on  the  West  Coast  has 
been  festering  for  over  a  year,  but  because 
a  few  have  been  insensitive  to  the  harm 
they  are  Inflicting  upon  the  many  who  are 
not  a  party  to  It.  no  reasonable  settlement 
has  been  reached.  Now  this  work  stoppage, 
renewed  after  au  Injunction  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  ha.s  expired,  again  threatens  the 
Nation's  health  and  safety.  Those  of  us  In 
public  office  must  act  swiftly  and  responsibly 
to  avert  its  damaging  consequences. 

Because  all  other  Government  remedies 
have  been  exhausted,  I  am  proposing  to  the 
Congress  today  special  legislation  to  set  up 
immediately  a  three-member  arbitration 
board.  This  board,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  would  hear  and  settle 
all  Issues  in  this  dispute.  No  strike  or  lockout 
would  be  permitted  from  the  day  this  legisla- 
tion is  ei.acted  until  the  day  that  the  arbitra- 
'lon  board  makes  its  determinations.  The 
board's  determinations  wovUd  be  made  with- 
in 40  days  and  would  be  binding  upon  the 
parties  for  a  definite  period  of  time — at  least 
i  S  months. 

Let  there  be  no  misttUce  about  the  urgency 
of  this  legislation.  This  Is  a  vital  matter  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  the  Nation 
can  afford  no  delay.  I  earnestly  Implore  the 
Congress  to  have  this  resolution  on  my  desk 
bv  the  end  of  next  week. 

This  Is  an  unusually  pressing  request  for 


Che  opening  days  of  a  new  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, but  let  there  also  be  no  mistake  about 
the  dimensions  of  destruction  which  this 
strike  is  wreaking  upon  its  victims: 

— Before  I   invoked   the   Taft-Hartley   in- 
junction in  au  earlier  attempt  to  settle 
this  dispute,  thousands  of  farmers  reaped 
a  harvest  of  despair  as  their  export  crops 
were  blocked  by  closed  port  and  could 
not   reach    waiting    customers   overseas. 
Hundreds  of  mxllious  of  dollars  were  lost. 
Because    the   strike   has    now    rusumcd, 
these  farmers  are  again  victimized. 
— Tliere  is  au  increasing  danger  luai  some 
of  these  trade  losses  will  becon;t  peinia- 
neiit,  as  foreign  purchasers  couic  to  De- 
believe  that  our  larmers  and  business- 
men   cannot   provide    dependable    deli- 
veries. Japan,  a  billiou-doiiar  market  lor 
agricultural  imports,  has  already  asked 
other  suppliers  to  step  up  production  so 
that    It    can   lessen   its   dependence    on 
American  exports. 
— Layoiis,    reaucea    operations,    and    eveu 
business  laiiures  also  hang  ovtr  the  heaua 
ol  many  oilier  Americans  uno  engat;e  ai- 
rectly  or  mdirecily  m  exports.  Some  aretts 
tu-©  especially   vulnerable,  such  as   the 
bi,ate  of  Hawaii,  which  has  been  iiit  oy 
shortages    ol    vital    supplies,    mounting 
food  costs  and  unemployment  rates  un- 
maiched  for  half  a  geutiatioii.  Also  hard- 
pressed  are  Caiilornia,  Oregon  and  uu^a- 
iiigLon. 
1  cauiiot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  all 
of   tuese  people — and,  indeed,  our  national 
economy — have  been  made  hostage  to  tue  in- 
terests of  those  lew  who  persist  m  prolonging 
tins  dispute.  These  men  and  women  who  are 
hurt  so  unfairly  cannot  accept  the  fact  tnat 
a  dispute  in  which  they  pitty  no  part  can 
destroy  them — nor  can  you  and  1.  Tiiere  is 
no  Justitlcatiou  for  waiting  any  lunger. 

It  IS  Willi  extreme  reluctance  tnat  i  pro- 
pose tills  iegisiatiuu,  for  as  X  have  stressed 
to  ihe,Coiigiess  before,  I  lirmly  believe  iliat 
govern^ieuval  intervention  in  the  collective 
oargai)[iug  process  siiould  be  as  limited  as 
possibly.  Compulsory  arbitration  is  not  gen- 
erally a  satisfactory  method  ol  resolving  la- 
bor dilutes.  Under  the  present,  deplorable 
circimistances,  iiowever,  tnere  is  no  remain- 
ing alternative. 

As  tills  resolution  is  considered,  there  is 
one  very  tough  question  before  us  lo  whicli 
reasonable  Americans  deserve  an  answer: 
Why  nave  we  once  again  reached  the  flash 
point? 

Let  tiiere  be  no  mistake  about  the  facts. 
For  two  long  years,  the  Congress  has  had  be- 
fore it  compreiiensive  proposals  which  1  sub- 
mitted and  liave  repeatedly  urged  that  it  pass 
lor  the  resolution  of  emergency  traabporta- 
ilon  disputes.  This  legislation  still  languishes 
unenacted. 

Tliese  proposals,  which  should  best,  ue 
called  the  "Crippling  Strikes  Prevention  Acf 
in  tlie  future,  would  iiave  avoided  the  pres- 
ent crisis,  and  if  enacted  will  avert  what  will 
otherwise  be  llie  inevitabUity  of  similar  crises 
in  the  future.  They  would  encourage  the  par- 
ties to  bargain  more  responsibly,  and  in  the 
event  that  no  settlement  is  reached,  would 
establish  a  workable  mechanism  for  resolv- 
ing the  dispute  without  Congressional  ac- 
tion.       . 

Our  present  legislative  tools  are  plainly  in- 
adequate. Four  times  since  I  called  for  these 
comprehensive  mensures,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  the  Congress  to  enact  special  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  disputes  In  the  troubled 
transportation  Industry. 

The  present  dock  dispute  is  perhaps  the 
best  Illustration  of  how  futile  Government 
actions  can  be  under  present  law.  Bargaining 
between  the  parties  began  In  November  1970. 
After  six  months  of  negotiations,  the  parlies 
gave  up  their  attempt  to  reach  early  agree- 
ment and  suspended  their  talks  until  the 
contract  deadline  approached.  On  July  1, 
1971,  the  longshoremen  went  out  on  strike. 


creating  a  shipping  paralysis  on  the  West 
Coast  which  reverberated  throughout  our 
economy. 

The  resources  of  tlie  Federal  Government, 
including  exhaustive  mediation  efforts  by  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service,  proved  to  be  of  no  avail  in 
resolving  the  dispute.  With  grave  concern. 
I  watched  the  crisis  broaden  and  deepen,  and 
I  personally  met  with  the  parlies  in  an  at- 
tempt to  find  some  way  to  end  this  bitter 
impasse. 

By  October  1971,  it  became  evident  that 
collective  bargaining  had  failed  in  this  dis- 
pute and  that  action  had  to  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  national  health  and  safety.  Thus  on 
October  4.  I  Invoked  the  national  emergency 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  re- 
sulted in  an  80-day  coollng-off  period. 

Unfortunately,  the  lengthy  negotiations 
during  this  period  and  thereafter  did  not 
result   in   the  hoped-tor  settlement. 

The  history  of  this  dispute  and  the  bar- 
gainliig  posture  of  the  jjarties  provide  no 
hope  that  a  further  extension  of  time  would 
be  useful,  or  that  it  would  bring  the  parties 
any  closer  to  a  resolution  of  this  matter. 
They  compel  me  to  submit  this  special  leg- 
islation to  the  Congress  and  to  appeal  once 
more  for  legislative  action  that  will  enable 
us  to  deal  with  future  emergency  transpor- 
lation  disputes  without  the  necessity  of  this 
soi-t  of  ad  hoc  legislation  that  can  never  undo 
the  damage  already  done. 

I  proposed  new,  comprehensive  legislation 
in  February  1970,  and  there  was  no  Con- 
gressional action  that  year.  I  resubmitted 
the  measure  in  February  1971,  and  hearings 
were  held,  but  there  was  no  appreciable  ac- 
tion. On  December  15.  1971,  I  reminded  the 
Congress  that  a  renewed  work  stoppage  was 
possible  on  the  west  coast  and  that  statu- 
tory remedies  were  desperately  needed.  The 
Congress  recessed  wiihout  any  response. 

.\s  soon  as  the  Congress  enacts  the  spe- 
cl-il  legislation  before  it  today,  I  urge  in 
the  most  emphatic  terms  that  It  turn  its 
attentions  Immediately  to  the  Crippling 
.Strikes  Prevention  Act. 

RicH.\RD  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  January  21,  1972. 


Section-bt-Section  Analysis 
Section  1.  Statemc7it  of  Purpose  and  Find- 
ings.— This  section  sets  forth  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation.  It  states  in  the  "whereas" 
clauses  that  there  are  disputes  between  ship- 
pers and  associated  employers  and  the  Long- 
shoremen's Union  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  be- 
tween the  Longshoremen's  Union  and  the 
Teamsters  Union  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Hawaii  and  between  employers  engaged  in 
maritime  and  related  activities  and  the  Long- 
shoremen's Union  in  Hawaii. 

It  st.ites  that  legal  procedures  for  resolv- 
ing the  Pacific  Coast  dispute  have  been  ex- 
hausted; that  the  disputes  are  closely  related 
and  that  national  health  and  safety  demand 
ih.it  transportation  services  be  maintained. 
The  section  states  further  in  the  "therefore" 
clause,  that  an  arbitration  board  shall  be 
established  to  settle  the  dispute  by  making 
a  determination.  The  determination  shall  be 
effective  for  a  period  not  less  than  18  nor 
more  than  24  months  as  the  board  deems 
appropriate.  During  the  effective  period  there 
.shall  be  no  strikes  or  lockouts,  and  the  par- 
ties shall  be  bound  by  the  determination 
notwithstanding  any  agreement  they  enter 
into  among  themselves.  The  Secretary  of  La- 
bor may  terminate  the  procedures  before 
the  determination  has  been  made  if  he  finds 
that  the  employers  and  labor  organizations 
have  reached  agreement. 

The  section  states  further  that  there  shall 
be  no  strike,  lockout  or  change  in  conditions 
of  employment  by  the  parties  from  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  In  the  court  order  In 
United  States  v.  International  Longshore- 
men's and  Warehousemen's  Union  et  al.. 
Docket   No.   C-17-1936-WTS.   the  agreement 
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between  the  Longshoremen's  Union  and 
maritime  employers  In  Hawaii  which  expired 
June  30,  1971.  and  the  collective  bargaining 
agreements.  Interpretations,  ruUiigs  and 
practices  governing  assignment  ot  work  in- 
volved in  this  dispute  before  the  determina- 
tion  of  the   Arbitration   Board. 

The  section  defines  the  parties  as  tho.^e  who 
were  parties  In  the  above-mentioned  court 
case  who  have  not  settled  prior  to  enactment; 
the  parties  listed  In  section  6  of  the  Resolu- 
tion and  employers  ol  members  of  Teamster 
Union  locals,  not  otherwise  parties,  who  elect 
to  place  themselves  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Board. 

Section  2.  Arbitration  Board — Powers  and 
Function: 

(0.)  Establlsiies  the  Arbitration  Board  con- 
sisting of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  within  5  days  of  enact- 
ment. 

(b)  States  that  the  Board  shall  establish 
rules  of  procedure  and  conduct  fair  hearings. 

(c)  States  that  the  Board  shall  have  the 
autiiority  of  section  9  and  10  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  witii  respect  to 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  production  of 
documents. 

(d)  States  that  the  Board  shall  begin  Ita 
hearings  no  more  than  15  days  after  enact- 
ment and  make  Its  determination  no  less 
than  40  days  after  enactment. 

(e)  States  that  the  Board  shall  resolve  all 
the  Issues  In  dispute. 

(f )  States  that  the  determination  Is  retro- 
active to  the  date  of  enactment  or.  In  the 
Board's  discretion,  to  an  earlier  date. 

(g)  States  that  the  Board  shall  make  Its 
determination  consistent  with  the  policy  of' 
the  Economic  StabUlzatlon  Act  of  1971;  that 
the  determination  shall  be  binding  In  all 
respects  and  subject  to  review  only  as  pro- 
vided In  (h). 

(h)  Allows  for  Judicial  review  of  the  de- 
termination In  the  U£.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  states  that 
commeucement  of  a  proceeding  shall  not 
operate  as  a  stay  of  the  determination  un- 
less ordered  by  the  court — and  that  the  de- 
termination Is  conclusive  unless  found  to 
be  arbitrary  or  capricious. 

(1)  Provides  for  compensation  of  Board 
members  and  also  that  the  Board  may  have 
consultants  and  support  service. 

Section  3.  Special  Referee: 

(a)  States  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  appoint  a  special  referee  whose  respon- 
sibilities are  described  m  (b)  and  whose  pay 
is  that  of  a  Board  member. 

(b)  Grants  the  special  referee  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  over  disagreements  occurring 
after  enactment  but  before  the  determina- 
tion has  gone  Into  effect  which  might  lead 
to  violation  of  the  Resolution.  The  special 
referee  Is  empowered  to  Issue  orders  of  com- 
pliance and  has  the  same  authority  as  In 
2(c)  with  respect  to  witnesses,  books  and 
documents.  His  findings  are  conclusive  un- 
less arbitrary  or  capricious.  The  Attorney 
General  Is  empowered  to  petition  In  U^. 
District  Court  for  appropriate  relief. 

Section  4.  Enforcement: 

(a)  Authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
maintain  appropriate  civil  action  to  enforce 
the  Resolution. 

(b)  Provides  a  penalty  for  a  strike,  lock- 
out or  other  concerted  action  up  to  $100,000 
with  each  day  of  violation  being  a  separate 
violation. 

Section  5.  Authorization  of  Appropriation. 
Authorizes  appropriations  to  Implement  the 
Resolution. 

Section  6.  Parties: 

Lists  parties  to  the  dispute.  In  addition 
to  those  described  In  section  1. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  relating  to  the  joint  resolu- 


tion I  have  introduced  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   by    Senator   jAvrrs 

Ai  the  reqi.est  uf  tiie  Administration  I  have 
today  Jollied  with  Senator  Packwood  In  In- 
troducmg  the  Aumiuistrailon's  proposed  leg- 
islation to  deal  with  the  West  Coast  long- 
shore strike. 

I  have  joined  in  sponsoring  this  bill  en  a 
"request"  basis  because  I  am  not  at  this  lime 
convinced  that  tlie  terms  of  this  bill  are  the 
mo&t  ttppiopriate  way  lo  resolve  tliis  dispute. 
Ao  this  bill  iS  considered  by  the  Cummitieo 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare — and  I  shall 
ask  that  heariugj  begin  IminLdiately— I  am 
certain  that  we  will  exluiustlvely  investigate 
alternative  approaches  to  settlhig  this  dis- 
pute. Including  partial  operation,  seizure, 
ttnal-oifer  selection,  and  other  approaches 
which  might  be  authorized  instead  oi,  or  In 
aduition  to,  tne  aroitraLion  renieuy  pro- 
posed by  the  Administration  bill,  as  a  way  of 
fairly  resolving  Uie  dispute. 

I  deplore  the  lact  that  Congress  once  again 
must  take  ad  hoc  action  to  deal  with  a  lubor 
dispute  which  threatens  the  regional  or  na- 
tional health  and  safety.  Again  and  again 
during  recent  years  we  have  been  faced  with 
crises  of  this  kind  because  wc  have  failed 
to  enact  permanent  legislation  to  protect  the 
national  or  regional  health  ana  saiety  when 
It  Is  threatened  by  labor  disputes.  We  Ui  Con- 
gress have  met  our  respousibiUiy  to  deal  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis  with  these  emergencies  in 
past  years,  and  I  have  no  doubi  that  we  • 
will  meet  our  responsibility  to  act  in  this 
crisis.  The  floor  of  Congro-ss,  however,  is  Just 
not  the  appropriate  place  to  resolve  these 
disputes.  The  public  interest  demands  that 
we  now  give  the  highest  priority  to  the  en- 
actment of  permanent  legislation  to  protect 
tilt  people  of  tins  counuy  against  paralyzing 
work  stoppages  or  lockouts,  such  as  the  one 
we  are  new  facing  on  the  West  Coast. 

With  regard  to  the  current  West  Coast  dis- 
pute, I  do  not  believe  there  can  be  any  ques- 
tion about  the  necessity  for  enactment  of 
specific  legislation  to  deal  with  It.  The  courts 
have  already  held  that  a  coastwlde  stoppage 
of  this  type  constitutes  a  threat  to  the  na- 
tional health  and  safety  under  the  I'aft-Hart- 
Icy  Act.  Hence,  I  believe  that  Congress  should 
act  expeditiously  to  enact  legislation  to  end 
the  current  work  stoppage. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    1307 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1307,  a  bill  to  provide  increased  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  middle-aged  and 
older  workers,  and  for  other  iiurposes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE  CONCt'RRENT    HESOLXJTION    33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  <  Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  'Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris) ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) , 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore)  ,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Scott\  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut   (Mr.   Ribicoff),   the 


Senator  from  Veimont  (Mr.  Stafford), 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
madge)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota cMr.  Young)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  33 
regarding  the  persecution  of  Jews  and 
other  minorities  in  Russia. 

SENATE   CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION    S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  VVilllams,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
thlas)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee>,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Stevenson)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 53,  relating  to  International  En- 
vironmental Standards. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF 
1971— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    805    THRO0CH    809 

'  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Al- 
len )  submitted  five  amendments  intend- 
ed to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to  the 
bill  (S.  2515)  to  further  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
workers. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    810 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 

the  table.) 

SMALL     BUSINESS     RELIEF     AMENDMENT 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  today  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill,  which  amends  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

May  I  say  in  offering  this  amendment, 
that  I  share  a  strong  commitment  to  the 
principle  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities, regardless  of  race,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin.  Fundamental  to  the  goals 
of  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness" are  the  right  to  vote  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  gainful  employment.  Neither 
of  these  should  be  restricted  arbitrarily, 
or  for  fanciful  reasons,  or  by  outmoded 
customs. 

A  widely  expressed  goal,  shared  by  the 
President  and  both  major  parties,  is  that 
of  welfare  reform.  I  consider  this  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  equal  employment 
opportunities  to  be  a  plank  in  the  welfare 
reform  platform.  If  we  are  truly  commit- 
ted to  the  reform  of  our  welfare  system, 
we  can  hardly  tolerate  the  denial  of  ac- 
cess to  economic  rewards  on  grounds  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin. 

The  privilege  which  we  enjoy  to  make 
distinctions  and  selections  for  merito- 
rious reasons,  does  not  extend  to  distinc- 
tions and  selections  made  for  the  reasons 
cited.  If  the  luxury  of  discrimination  for 
these  reasons  is  to  be  tolerated,  then  our 
welfare  system  must  necessarily  make 
special  allowances  for  the  harvest  of  un- 
employment, underproductivity,  irre- 
sponsible behavior,  and  poverty  which 
naturally  will  result.  We  cannot  permit 
the  relegation  of  many  of  our  citizens  to 
substandard  economic  opportunities  and 
at  the  same  time  deplore  their  lack  of 
initiative  and  productive  work  habits. 
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Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to 
support  adequate  enforcement  provisions 
for  the  implementation  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities.  If  we  truly  believe  in 
equal  employment  opportvinities,  and 
that  the  National  Government  should 
accord  these  opportunities  to  all  citizens, 
there  can  be  no  hesitation  from  assuring 
that  these  rights  have  meaningful  en- 
forcement. 

The  House  of  Representativet;  has 
adopted  a  measure  which  I  can  support. 
An  amendment  to  the  pending  bill  has 
been  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicK)  substituting  the 
House-passed  enforcement  procedures 
for  those  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  I 
expect  to  support  the  adoption  of  the 
Dominick  amendment,  and  to  vote  for  the 
Senate  bill  as  so  amended. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
can  at  this  time,  in  good  conscience,  sup- 
port the  method  of  enforcement  con- 
t^.ined  in  the  Senate  committee  version 
of  this  legislation.  My  reasons  for  making 
an  important  distinction  between  the 
House  enforcement  version,  and  the  Sen- 
ate enforcement  version  are  twofold. 

First,  I  have  confidence  in  the  Federal 
judicial  sj'stem  to  implement  a  consist- 
ent and  manageable  job  discrimination 
act.  There  may  be  areas  of  public  admin- 
istration in  which  some  peculiar  exper- 
tise is  required  in  the  enforcement  area, 
justifying  the  formation  of  a  special  Fed- 
eral agency  with  cease  and  desist  powers. 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  has  been  proven 
to  be  so  in  the  case  of  equal  employment 
opiwrtunities.  Such  expertise  as  may  be 
nccess.iry,  can  be  developed  and  fully  ex- 
posed in  Commission  acti\'ity  under  the 
House  bill. 

However,  if  employei-s,  for  reasons 
suflBcient  to  themselves  wish  to  have 
court  determinations  of  the  issue  of  dis- 
crimination in  a  given  case,  or  of  legal 
questions  ari.sing  in  a  given  case,  I  be- 
lieve the  Federal  court  system  to  be  com- 
pletely adequate  for  this  purpose. 

The  surge  toward  cease  and  desist 
powers  smacks  of  an  effort  to  play  poli- 
tics with  job  discrimination,  and  to  leave 
the  entire  field  in  a  constant  uproar,  re- 
sulting in  continued  racial  tension  and 
consequent  disiuption  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. 

In  my  judgment,  an  advisable  course 
would  be  to  adopt  the  court  enforcement 
provisions  at  the  present  time,  and  to 
evaluate  progress  in  the  elimination  of 
job  discrimination  through  experience 
under  that  form  of  enforcement.  Should 
that  experience  disclose  a  need  for  cease 
and  desist  authority,  then  let  it  come  at 
the  proper  time. 

In  addition,  I  have  reservations  about 
tlie  cease  and  desist  approach  because 
of  the  experience  which  we  have  had  in 
my  section  of  the  country,  the  South, 
with  administrative  manipulations  of 
Civil  rights  enforcement.  The  South  has 
become  a  laboratory  for  social  experi- 
ment, where  laws  are  enacted,  and  en- 
forcement practices  applied,  which  are 
not  and  would  not  be  enacted  and  ap- 
plied for  other  sections  of  the  coimtry.  In 
short,  there  is  widespread  evidence  of 
discriminatory  civil  rights  enforcement 
by  Federal  agencies  against  the  South, 


and  I  would  be  more  liopeful  of  even- 
handed  treatment  from  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary than  to  an  uiibridled  Federal 
agency. 

My  specific  purpose  today  is  to  propose 
an  amendment  winch  I  think  appropri- 
ate, regardless  of  tiie  enforcement  pro- 
ceauies  adopted  in  this  legislation.  Its 
purpose  is  to  assui-e  that  enforcement  ol 
tills  legislation,  winch  must  nectssariiy 
be  selective  and  exploratory,  does  not 
liave  the  eHect  of  destroying  smaii  busi- 
nesses wiiich  iiave  been  wrought  out  ol 
the  sweat,  blood,  and  tears  of  individual 
American  citizens  wnose  only  purpose  in 
conducting  busmess  is  to  secure  a  decent 
living  for  tliemseives.  As  a  private  prac- 
ticing attorney  in  my  home  State,  as  u 
member  of  liie  Select  Conmiiitee  on 
Small  Business,  and  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  I 
am  constantly  confronted  with  tlie  dev- 
astating effects  whicii  weil-meamng 
Government  regulations  liave  on  sman 
busmess.  Although  our  Government  has 
a  legislative  commiLment  to  tree  enter- 
prise, tlie  encomagement  of  individual 
opportunities,  and  categorically  to  suiaii 
businesses  ox  ail  kinds,  we  conaone  on 
every  side  regiUatory  practices  and  pro- 
cedm-es  which  pit  the  overwlielming  fi- 
nancial strengtn  and  manpower  ot  the 
Federal  Govenmient  agamst  the  indi- 
vidual businejssman.  'liiere  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  tnis  imbalance  of  relative 
strengtii  denies  smaii  busmessmen  a  fair 
opportunity  for  self  defense  against  Gov- 
ernment regulation.  Big  and  rich  busi- 
ness enterprises  can  afford  to  battle 
Government  equally,  and  in  some  cases 
at  an  advantage,  securing  for  tliemseives 
mucli  more  favorable  treatment  tlu'ough 
"fair  trials'  and  "consent  judgments" 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered, 
in  a  very  small  way,  assures  the  owners 
of  small  busmesses  who  may  be  selected 
for  investigation,  prosecution,  and  en- 
forcement under  this  act,  that  they  will 
not  have  to  bear  the  full  economic  brunt 
of  defending  themselves.  We  owe  this  to 
the  small  business  community  in  simple 
justice,  not  only  to  balance  the  equities  of 
inaividuai  cases  but  because  almost  all  of 
those  moved  against  in  the  early  stages 
will  be  "guinea  pigs"  for  testing  the  laws 
and  procedures  under  it. 

In  specific  terms,  my  amendment  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment of  reasonable  expenses  and  at- 
torney's fees  of  very  small  businesses 
proceeded  against  under  the  act,  and  for 
payment  of  one-half  of  such  costs  in  the 
case  of  somewhat  larger  business  enter- 
prises, who  still  cannot  be  considered  to 
have  the  resources  to  engage  in  fair  legal 
proceedings  against  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Limits  of  $5,000  and  $2,500,  re- 
spectively, are  placed  upon  the  amounts 
which  may  be  paid.  The  reasonableness 
of  charges  submitted  is  to  be  based  upon 
the  comparable  costs  and  expenditures  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  investigating 
and  prosecuting  the  respective  com- 
plaints. 

It  is  not  the  purpose,  nor  the  effect,  of 
this  amendment  to  exempt  small  busi- 
nesses from  the  application  of  substan- 
tive provisions  of  the  act.  Its  enactment 
will  be  simply  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
placing  the  small  businessman  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  big  businessman. 


and  with  the  Government,  in  enforce- 
ment procedures  adopted  imder  this  act. 

I  might  take  tliis  opportunity  to  say 
that  I  think  similar  provisions  should  be 
made  with  respect  to  a  variety  of  other 
Federal  enforcement  programs.  I  expect 
to  ask  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  to  investigate  and  report  on  tiie 
unfair  impact  of  Federal  regulatory 
practices  en  small  businesses,  and  the 
tendency  of  these  practices  to  impede 
the  growth  of  small  business  in  this 
country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, tliat  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amend-aient  No.  810 

On  page  34,  line  21,  after  the  period  ".", 
insert  the  following: 

"Notice  of  the  terms  of  eligibility  for  the 
respondent  to  receive  expenses  and  attorney's 
f.-es  pursuant  to  Suhsection  (h)  shall  be 
served  on  hini  along  with  the  notice  of  the 
cuaige." 

On  page  37.  line  17.  after  the  parenthesis 
")  ",  insert  the  following: 

"and  notice  of  the  terms  of  eligibility  for 
the  respciident  to  receive  e.xpenses  and  at- 
torneys fees  pursuant   to  Subsection    (h)" 

On  page  39.  after  line  19.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

••(ti)  Any  respondent  that  Is  an  employer 
of  less  than  25  employees,  shall,  upon  appli- 
cation lo  the  Commission,  be  Indemiiified 
by  the  United  States  for  the  cost  of  his  de- 
fense against  the  charge  in  an  amount  not 
111  exceed  $5,000,  Including  all  reasonable  ex- 
panses and  attorney's  fees  incurred  after  the 
Serving  of  notice  on  him  of  the  charge,  un- 
less a  final  determination  is  made  that  the 
respondent  willfully  ccmniitted  the  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice  charged  to  him. 
Any  respondent  that  is  an  employer  of  25  to 
100  employees  whrse  average  Income  from 
such  employment  is  less  than  S7.500.  shall 
upon  application  to  the  Commission,  be  in- 
demnified by  the  United  States  for  one-half 
cf  the  co^t  111  his  defen5e  against  the  charge 
n.)t.  to  exceed  :2.500.  including  all  reason- 
able e.x:ienses  and  attorney's  fees  incurred 
after  the  serving  of  notice  on  him  of  the 
charge.  un:ess  a  final  deteriiiinatlon  is  made 
that  the  respondent  willfully  conunitied  the 
unlawful  cinpioyment  practice  charged  to 
him.  Tiie  cisis  evidenced  by  respondent's 
vouchers  of  his  o.\peiL3cs  and  attorney's  fees 
shall  be  deemed  rea^uiiable  so  long  as  they 
ere  Comparable  to  the  total  amount  of  the 
f  xpense^  and  atlorne.s's  fees  incurred  by  the 
CoiiimiS.siun  in  Investigating  and  prosecuting 
the  ch''irp,e.  Disallowance  of  any  part  of  such 
reque.it  snail  be  made  a  pan  of  the  Com- 
mission's order  in  such  proceeding's.  Any 
United  States  Cnin  bt-fire  which  a  proceed- 
ing under  this  Title  shall  be  brought  may 
upon  request  by  the  employer  make  the  de- 
leriniiLirion  provided  for  in  this  Subsection. 
The  'Ireasurer  ol  the  United  States  shall  In- 
dv'mnify  the  re;<pondent  as  provided  for 
herein  upon  certtPcatlcn  by  the  Commission 
No  enforcement  proceaure  under  this  Title 
lu.^.y  '00  initiptcd  35a;nn  aji  employer  until 
tne  an-.f  uiit  of  such  indemnitv  has  been  paid 
;n  full." 

.Subsections  i  !i  j  through  (w)  as  referred 
to  In  Section  4  are  redesignated  as  Subsec- 
tions   (1)    through    (X).   respectively. 


NOTICE  OF  CHANGE  OF  DATE  OP 
INDIAN   HEARINGS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Record  an  announcement  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  cMr.  Jackson). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford >.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Jackson 
On  December  14  I  announced  to  the  mem- 
bers or  the  Senate  and  the  Public  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs wiU  conduct  3  days  of  open  public  hear- 
ings In  this  session  of  the  Congress  on  S. 
2724,  the  Comprehensive  Indian  Education 
Act  of  1972. 

It  has  oeen  necessary  to  make  a  change 
in  our  Committee  schedule,  and  the  hear- 
ings originally  set  for  February  8  and  9  will 
now  ije  held  on  February  9  and  10,  at  which 
time  we  will  receive  testimony  from  Indian 
and  other  nongovernment  witnesses.  Testi- 
mony from  Government  agencies  and  na- 
tional education  organizations  wUl  still  be 
received  on  March  1  as  originally  planned. 
The  hearings  on  all  3  days  will  begin  at 
10  ajn.  In  room  3110  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARING  TO 
REVIEW  ENERGY  AND  MINERAL 
RESOURCES  ADMINISTRATION  OP 
THE  PROPOSED  DEPARTMENT  OF 
NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  prepared  by  him  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OP'PICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Jackson 
On  January  28,  1972  at  10  A.M.  In  Room 
3110,  New  Senate  Offlc*  Building,  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Aflairs  Committee  will 
hold  a  bearing  to  review  with  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Interior  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  the  structure,  organlz^i- 
tlon,  and  function  of  the  Energy  and  Min- 
eral Resources  Administration  proposed  in 
S.  1431,  the  bill  recommended  by  the  Ad- 
ministration to  establish  a  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  This  hearing  will  be 
chaired  by  Senator  Frank  Moss.  Cliairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals.  Materials 
and  Fuels,  and  Is  being  conducted  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  45,  which  authorizes 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
and  Ex-Offlclo  representatives  of  other  Sen- 
ate Committees  to  undertake  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  national  fuels  and  energy  pol- 
icy. S.  1431  is  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Committee.  The 
Committee's  hearing  on  the  energy  functions 
of  the  proposal  is  for  Informational  purposes 
only. 

The  Committee  Invites  the  submission  of 
statements  for  publication  In  the  hearing 
record  by  any  Interested  persons  or  organi- 
zations. For  purposes  of  the  Committee's 
review  the  statements  should  be  confined  to 
the  proposed  Energty  and  Mineral  Resources 
Administration  and  should  not  deal  with  the 
overall  organization  of  the  proposed  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  except  as  It  re- 
laces  to  policy  development  and  program  ad- 
ministration for  Federal  energy  programs. 
The  Committee,  of  course,  welcomes  and  will 
review  any  statements  or  suggestions  con- 
cerning alternative  approaches  to  organizing 
governmental  functions  around  the  concept 
of  energy.  The  hearing  record  will  remain 
open  until  February  17,  1972  for  additional 
statements. 


ANNOUNCEMENT   OF   HEARING   ON 

EVALUATION  OP  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION ON  AGING  AND  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
AGING 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  to  con- 
tinue and  perhaps  conclude  hearings  on 
"Evaluation  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging  and  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging,"  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Aging  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Mr.  Eagleton, 
chairman,  will  conduct  a  hearing  on 
February  3  at  10  a.m.  Room  to  be  an- 
noimced  later. 

Only  Dr.  Flemming  and  other  Ad- 
ministration representatives  will  be 
heard  at  that  time.  We  will  be  primarily 
interested  in : 

First,  a  report  on  plans  to  imple- 
ment key  recommendations  from  the 
Conference. 

Second,  administration  reaction  to  the 
sugge5ti«rrtSat  "mini- White  House  Con- 
ferences on  Aging"  be  conducted  at  2-  or 
3 -year  intervals  during  the  next  9  or 
so  years. 

Third,  administration  views  on  whether 
the  Older  Americans  Act  should  be  ex- 
tended or  replaced  by  an  entirely  new  ar- 
rangement— perhaps  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  Advisory  Council  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging  or  by  Secre- 
tary Richardson's  task  force. 

Fourth,  the  use  to  which  the  addi- 
tional funding  for  the  Administration 
on  Agiiag  will  be  put. 

Fifth,  timing  and  tentative  provisions 
of  possible  new  Administration  proposals 
on  retirement  income,  housing,  long- 
term  care,  health  care,  and  provision 
of  social  services  for  the  elderly. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NAME  OF  NEW  HOUSING  PROJECT 
IN  PORTLAND,  MAINE,  A  DISAP- 
POINTMENT 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  recently 
many  Maine  citizens,  including  myself, 
were  keenly  disappointed  Liiat  a  new 
housing  project  in  Portland,  Maine,  was 
not  named  after  one  of  the  great  leaders 
of  the  Portland  area,  the  late  Alexander 
Wallace. 

An  excellent  editorial  published  in  the 
Portland  Evening  Express  of  December 
22,  1971,  clearly  expressed  our  regret.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Why  Not   Alexander   Wallace? 

As  troubles  and  problems  go  these  days, 
the  naming  of  the  new  high-rise  apartment 
house  for  the  elderly  on  Danforth  Street 
is  close  to  the  bottom  on  any  priority  list. 

Yet  it  can't  be  overlooked  when  the  prefer- 
ence of  nearly  a  thou.sand  citizens  Ls  Ignored 
and  a  bland  name  such  as  Harbor  Terrace 
is  chosen  over  that  of  a  human  being  who 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  thousands  of 
residents  of  this  City. 

Petitions  signed  by  more  than  900  people 
and  a  considerable  number  of  letters  from 
prominent  community  leaders  asking  that 
the  building  be  named  after  the  late  Alex- 


ander Wallace  were  rejected  by  the  Portland 

Housing  Authority.  Instead  they  chose  Juit 
another  name,  and  a  name  at  that.  In  the 
category  of  Pine  Blulf  Boulevard.  Rose  Lawn 
Lane,  Harmony  House,  Happy  Hollow  Motel 
and  such. 

Mr.  Wallace  was  a  highly  respected  In- 
dividual with  an  unusually  wide  circle  of 
friends  and  admirers,  many  of  them  still  liv- 
ing today.  His  business  establishment  oc- 
cupied the  site  of  the  new  apartment  build- 
ing for  more  than  half  a  century.  We  think 
it  vvould  have  been  very  appropriate  to  honor 
a  human  being  whose  life  made  his  town  a 
better  place.  It  Is  regrettable  the  Authority 
did  not  listen  to  so  many  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens aiid  attach  more  importance  to  help- 
ing honor  aiid  preserve  the  memory  of  one 
wlio  was  a  humble  and  good  man. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDERS:  POTENTIAL 
FOR  VIOLATION  OP  SEPARATION 
OP  POWERS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Separation  of  Powers,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  held  hearings  in 
October  1971  on  President  Nixon's  Execu- 
tive Order  11605,  which  increased  the 
functions  and  powers  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board. 

Mr.  Richard  Zimmerman,  a  reporter  in 
the  Plain  Dealer  Washington  bureau, 
wrote  an  article  entitled  "Executive  Or- 
ders— The  Now  Powers  of  the  President, 
and  How  Congress  Would  Like  To  Kill 
Them  Off,"  wliich  was  published  in  the 
Plain  Dealer  Sunday  magazine  of  No- 
vember 7,  1971.  Mr.  Zimmerman's  article 
discusses  the  history  of  Executive  orders 
and  describes  how  they  have  been  used 
by  Presidents  since  the  time  of  George 
Washington,  and  points  out  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
exercise  of  this  power,  especially  when  it 
is  used,  not  for  its  rightful  purpose  of 
"housekeeping"  within  the  executive 
branch,  but  for  the  purpose  of  actively 
"making  laws"  desired  by  the  Executive 
but  which  the  Congress  has  chosen  not 
to  enact. 

It  was  to  this  circumvention  of  the 
legislative  powers  of  Congress  that  the 
subcommittee  addressed  itself  in  the 
hearings  on  Executive  Order  11605.  My 
bill  S.  2466,  which  would  make  it  unlaw- 
ful for  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  to  carry  out  the  additional  func- 
tions which  the  order  conferred  on  the 
Board,  and  my  resolution.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 163,  which  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  Executive  Order  11605  is  an 
usurpation  of  the  powers  of  Congress, 
have  been  reported  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Separation  of  Powers  and  are  now 
pending  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Zimmerman's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Plain  Dealer  Sunday  magazine, 

Nov.  7,  1971] 
EIXEcuTivE  Orders:  The  Now  Powers  op  the 

President,  and  How  Congress  Would  Like 

To  Kn.L  Them  Off 

(By  Richard  G.  Zimmerman) 

Washington. — Under  normal  circum- 
stances, a  president's  attempt  to  unload 
enough  responsibility  on  five  $36.000-a-year 
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bureaucrats  to  keep  them  awake  past  their 
morning  coffee  would  be  applauded  on  Capi- 
tol HUl.  But  President  Richard  M.  Nixon's 
recent  move  giving  the  almost  moribund 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  (SACB) 
something  to  do  has  caused  outraged  howls 
ou  both  the  congressional  right  and  left. 

It  is  not  only  because  the  anachronistic 
SACB  generally  is  snickered  at  on  Capitol 
Hill — which  it  certainly  is.  Of  far  deeper  slg- 
luflcauce  Is  the  method  by  which  the  Presi- 
dent expanded  the  powers  of  SACB. 

It  was  not  through  the  Implementation  of 
a  specific  act  of  Congress  that  Nixon  granted 
SACB  the  additional  power  to  update  a  gov- 
ernment list  of  so-called  subversive  organiza- 
tions— a  duty  once  assumed  and  then  ne- 
glecied  by  various  attorneys  general.  Nor  Is 
the  President  exercising  a  clear  constitu- 
tional grant  of  authority  in  making  the  five- 
member,  10  employe  board  accomplish  a  bit 
of  work  in  return  for  its  $400,000  budget. 
Rather,  the  President  expanded  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  congresslonally  created  SACB 
simply  by  signing  a  document  whose  con- 
tinued use  forever  fires  a  far  from  simple 
and  omnipresent  power  struggle  between  the 
President  and  Congress.  The  document  Is 
called  an  executive  order. 

Among  those  most  outraged  by  this  par- 
ticular executive  order  and  other  orders  in 
the  past  is  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.,  a  crusty, 
testy  conservative  Democrat  from  Morganton, 
N.C.  Ervln  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  sub- 
committee on  separation  of  powers  and  in- 
terprets the  Constitution  so  unequivocally  as 
to  suggest  he  receives  dally  vibrations  from 
the  ghost  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Even  though  a  conservative  by  most  meas- 
ures, Ervln  Insists  the  Constitution  both  up- 
holds the  right  of  free  association  (a  right 
many  believe  is  grossly  violated  by  any  gov- 
ernmental use  of  a  subversive  organizations 
list)  and,  more  important,  grants  to  Con- 
gress the  exclusive  power  to  legislate.  And 
Er\lu  has  done  something  about  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  President's  infringement 
on  the  legislative  prerogative. 

Employing  one  of  the  basic  weapons  Con- 
gress has  at  its  disposal  to  contravene  execu- 
tive orders,  Ervln  is  backing  legislation  that 
would  forbid  any  federal  employe  from  en- 
gaging in  the  new  activities  assigned  SACB 
by  executive  order.  Further.  Ervin  is  spon- 
soring a  "Sense  of  the  Senate"  resolution  sug- 
gesting that  by  granting  SACB  powers  not 
enumerated  In  the  act  creating  it,  Nixon  Is 
attempting  "to  usurp  the  legislative  powers 
conferred  on  the  Congress  by  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

Tlie  confrontation  between  the  White 
House  and  Congress  over  the  order  expand- 
ing the  powers  of  SACB  is  not  of  the  tre- 
mendous consequence  of  some  past  con- 
frontations, especially  those  concerning  ex- 
ecutive oraera  involving  wartime  powers  and 
civil  rights.  But  this  most  recent  confilct 
between  presidential  and  congressional 
power  Involves  all  the  elements  that  have 
com  (imded  both  Judges  and  political  scien- 
tists In  their  attempt  to  cleanly  divide  the 
powers  of  the  branches  of  government  since 
the  18th  century. 

The  early  history  of  the  executive  order, 
which  played  such  a  major  role  in  the  Initial 
growth  of  executive  power,  is  wrapped  In 
historical  confusion  and  conflicting  judicial 
Interpretation.  The  form,  use  and  impor- 
tance of  this  institution  evolved  in  such  a 
helter-skelter  fashion  that  to  this  day  no 
v>iie  can  find  a  precise  definition  of  an  execu- 
tive order — not  even  in  the  executive  orders. 
Even  pedantic  historians  often  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  orders,  presidential  proc- 
lamations (usually  ceremonial  documents 
dealing  with  Individuals)  and  executive 
agreements  (documents  dealing  with  for- 
eign powers  that  faU  just  short  of  treaties). 
Adding  to  the  confusion  Is  the  fact  that 
until  1907  executive  orders  were  not  even 
systematically  numbered  and  were  not  re- 
quired to  be  published  on  a  regular  basis 
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until  1935.  Dusty  files  in  the  National  Archives 
suggest  tliat  Executive  Order  Number  One 
was  issued  by  President  Lincoln  ou  Oct.  20, 
1862,  and  created  a  provisional  court  In  Loui- 
siana. The  same  files  Indicate  Executive  Order 
Number  Two,  oilering  a  $1,000  reward  for 
the  capture  oi  piratei^,  was  not  issued  lUktll 
1665. 

Obviously,  a  huge  number  of  what  may 
jjroperly  be  denned  as  executive  orders  were 
issued  prxor  to  1862  and  between  1862  and 
1865,  for  George  Washington  quickly  dis- 
covered tliat  the  chief  executive  had  to  have 
some  means  by  which  to  control  even  the 
small  bureaucracy  of  the  late  18th  century. 

In  Washington's  time,  as  to  this  day,  the 
vast  majority  of  executive  orders  covered 
ineciianical  administrative  matters,  such  as 
erecting  lighthouses  and  wtlhdrawiug  public 
lands  for  Indian  use.  Even  the  ubiquitous 
Theodore  Roosevelt  had  to  slow  down  long 
enough  to  personally  sign  such  housekeeping 
orders  as  one  permitting  Miss  Alice  Masters 
to  be  appointed  a  clerk  at  the  Census  Bureau 
sails  civil  service  examination. 

Since  World  War  II  the  devolution  of 
presidential  duties  to  subordinates  has  cut 
the  number  of  minor  housekeeping  orders. 
Nevertheless,  even  President  Nixon  still  must 
take  the  time  to  personally  approve  orders 
"providing  for  the  identification  of  unneeded 
federal  real  property"  or  "placing  cert.^ln 
positions  in  levels  IV  and  V  of  the  federal 
salary  schedule." 

But  from  Washington  to  Nixon  it  has  not 
been  the  housekeeping  orders — no  matter 
though  they  be  of  questionable  legal  status — 
that  have  inspired  the  wrath  of  those  seek- 
ing to  limit  presidential  power.  Rather,  it  has 
been  those  sweeping  orders  summarily  estab- 
lishing natioiial  policy,  such  as  Washington's 
Neutrality  Order  of  1793,  which  created  the 
ooecLer  of  un  American  dictator. 

The  Neutrality  Order,  which  really  began 
.ill  the  controversy,  declared  the  United 
Slates  to  be  neutral  in  the  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  and  ordered  American 
nationals  to  act  accordingly. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  horror  stricken  by 
the  order  of  neutrality,  arguing  that  the 
power  not  to  declare  war,  as  well  as  the 
positive  power  to  declare  war.  rested  entirely 
with  Congress.  On  the  other  hand,  Alexander 
Hamilton  argued  that  the  constitutional  arti- 
cle declaring  "the  executive  power  shall  be 
vested  In  a  President  of  the  United  States" 
was  a  royal-llke  grant  of  power  In  Itself, 
r.-vther  than  Just  a  simple  statement  of  ad- 
ministrative duties. 

Washington  was  able  to  smooth  over  the 
controversy  by  assuring  a  ruffled  incoming 
Congress  that  his  order  was  not  designed  to 
remain  in  effect  beyond  the  first  day  of  the 
new  congressional  session.  But  a  historic 
precedent  had  been  set,  oddly  enough  by  a 
man  who  feared  the  growth  of  executive 
power. 

It  took  only  10  years  for  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  under  John  Marshall,  to  lay  down 
what  has  become  the  classic.  If  sometimes 
difficult  to  Interpret,  limit  on  the  presiden- 
tial executive  order. 

Acting  on  the  basis  of  a  law  instructing 
naval  commanders  to  seize  any  U.S.  vessel 
found  to  be  sailing  to  a  French  port,  Presi- 
dent John  Adams,  through  his  Navy  secre- 
tary, ordered  the  seizure  of  U.S.  vessels  found 
to  be  sailing  to  and  from  French  ports.  Mar- 
shall suggested  that  the  President  probably 
had  the  power  to  issue  the  "to-and-from" 
order  under  his  constitutional  powers  as 
commander-in-chief,  but  only  if  Congress 
had  taken  no  action  whatsoever  on  the  mat- 
ter. Since  Congress  had  clearly  stated  that 
oiily  ships  found  er.terlng  French  ports  could 
be  seized,  Marshall  held  the  President  must 
follow  the  congressional  directive. 

But,  as  will  be  shown,  Marshall's  principle 

of  the  supremacy  of  congressional  action  over 

executive  order  is  not  always  easy  to  apply 

in  such  cases  as  the  SACB  affair. 

Thus  controlled  by  the  Marshall  principle. 


the  executive  order  did  not  again  become  a 
major  issue  vmtil  presidential  power  reached 
a  new  apex  under  tiie  stewardship  of  Lincoln. 

Faced  with  a  dissolving  union,  Lincoln 
employed  the  executive  order  to  siccompllsh 
stich  extraordinary  measures  as  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  the 
freeing  of  all  slaves.  In  defending  the  sus- 
pension of  the  right  of  habeas  corpus,  Lin- 
coln stated: 

"Are  all  the  laws  but  one  to  go  unexecuted 
and  the  government  Itself  go  to  pieces  lest 
one  be  violated?" 

From  Lincoln's  time  forward,  especially  In 
limes  of  economic  crisis,  wars  and  rumors 
of  v^^ar,  the  power  of  the  executive  to  legis- 
late, barring  constitutional  prohibitions  or 
clear  congressional  action,  grew  under  a  pro- 
cession of  strong  presidents.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  fcr  example,  confronted  with  a 
grave  depression.  Issued  674  executive  orders 
during  his  first  15  months  In  office,  declaring: 
"In  the  event  Congress  should  fail  to  act, 
and  act  adequately,  I  shall  accept  responsi- 
bility, and  I  will  act." 

It  was  not  until  the  1952  steel  seizure  case 
that  the  Supreme  Court  again  was  given 
the  opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on 
the  Marshall  principle.  The  court  held  6-3 
that  President  Truman  did  not  have  the 
right  to  nationalize  and  keep  open  the  na- 
tion's struck  steel  mills  by  executive  order. 

The  majority,  following  Marshall's  lead, 
noted  that  Congress  had  established  ma- 
chinery for  the  settlement  of  such  disputes. 
The  minority  took  the  position  that  the 
President  had  extraordinary  power  to  act  In 
time  of  war,  at  least  until  Congress  had  the 
opportunity  to  act. 

But  as  in  the  Marshall  case,  the  steel 
sei^uie  case  applied  only  to  a  specific  sei  of 
circumstances  and  the  legal  implication 
could  not  always  be  applied  to  later  dis- 
putes, especially  those  Involving  civil  rights. 

From  the  time  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  on. 
executive  orders  have  been  used  in  the  cause 
of  clvU  rights,  primarily  because  Congress 
for  decades  refused  to  take  affirmative  ac- 
tion. Against  this  background  President 
Kennedy  issued  an  executive  order  In  1962 
banning  racial  discrimination  in  all  fed- 
erally aided  housing. 

The  Kennedy  order  raised  the  ticklish 
question  as  to  whether  the  outright  refusal 
of  Congress  on  six  prior  occasions  to  include 
similar  language  in  housing  bUls  con.=;tltuted 
inhibiting  congressional  action  under  the 
Marshall  principle.  Or  must  Congress  take 
some  positive  action  to  head  off  an  executive 
order? 

Since  Congress  passed  affirmative  fair 
housing  legislation  In  1968.  the  question  in 
regard  to  the  Kennedy  order  Is  moot.  But 
for  old  Sam  Ervln,  the  basic  constitutional 
issues  Is  far  from  moot. 

Besides  being  embroiled  In  the  SACB  af- 
fair, Ervln,  to  the  dismay  of  his  SACB-bait- 
Ing  liberal  friends,  also  Is  deeply  entangled 
in  the  fight  to  do  away  with  presidential Iv 
imposed  minority  hiring  quotas  In  the  buUd- 
ing  trades  industry. 

This  controversy  centers  on  the  1964  civil 
rights  act  barring  discrimination  by  con- 
tractors holding  federal  contracts.  On  the 
authority  of  this  act,  President  Johnson  is- 
iiued  an  executive  order  requiring  govern- 
ment contractors  to  take  "affirmative  action" 
to  end  wide-spread  discrimination  in  the 
building  trades.  On  the  basis  of  this  execu- 
tive order,  the  Departme.it  of  Labor  drafted 
the  so-called  "Philadelphia  Plan"  establish- 
ing a  precise  quota  system  for  minority  hu-- 
ing. 

An  outraged  Ervin.  cltlrg  the  steel  seizure 
case  and  Insisting  Congress  explicitly  refuse 
to  estab;ish  a  quota  system  ever,  rts  it  en- 
.icted  legislation  m  the  area  of  building 
irades  discrimination,  ordered  hearings  on 
liie  Philadelphia  Plan.  To  no  one's  surprise, 
Ervin's  subcommittee  found: 

".  .  .The  (1964  civil  rights)  act  requires. 
ill  very  positive  terms,  that  an  employer  be 
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'color  blind'  whea  he  hires  new  employes. 
The  Philadelphia  Plan,  by  Instituting 
quotas  .  .  .  positively  requires  an  employer 
to  have  color  In  mind  .  .  ." 

A  federal  appeals  court  held  the  Philadel- 
phia Plan  to  be  a  proper  exercise  or  executive 
power  and  as  of  this  writing  the  case  Is  on 
appeal  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  SACB  case  presents  a  more  complex 
set  of  negative  circumstances. 

Nlxou  first  asked  Congress  to  expand  the 
powers  of  SACB  by  law,  which  It  refused  to 
do.  So  Nixon  issued  an  executive  order  ex- 
panding SACB's  scope  of  activities. 

In  a  countermovc  to  Nixon's  countermove. 
Ervln  amended  a:',  omnibus  appropriations 
bill  embracing  SACB  specifically  to  state  that 
no  part  of  the  appropriation  cotild  be  used 
to  implemeat  the  executive  order — another 
classic  method  Congress  \ises  to  sidetrack 
executive  orders. 

In  a  counter-counter-counter-inove,  the 
administration  .saw  to  it  that  Ervin's  amend- 
ment got  lost  in  conference  committee  and 
the  appropriations  act  subsequently  shoveled 
fiindo  SACB's  way  without  strings  attaclied. 
According  to  an  iiiterpretatio:'.  by  the  attor- 
ney general's  chief  counsel,  this  action  was 
tantamount  to  congressional  approval  of  the 
SACB  executiv..-  order. 

Citing  tlie  specific  refusal  of  Congress  to 
expand  SACB's  activities  and  tlie  haste  with 
which  the  omnibus  appropriation.;  act  was 
passed  Just  before  summer  recess,  Ervln  and 
his  odd  liberal  bedfellows  siiort  that  Congress 
meant  nothing  of  tlie  sort. 

The  specific  issues  ii.volving  SACB  and 
the  Philadelphia  Plan  likely  will  be  resolved 
one  way  or  another  lu  the  coming  months. 
But  the  broader  issue  of  executive  order 
versus  congressional  power  likely  will  be 
debated  for  as  long  as  the  republic  enduret.. 


MAINTENANCE    OF    U.S.    MILITARY 
POWER 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  are  aware  of  the  problems  involved 
with  maintaining  U.S.  military  power 
in  the  face  of  the  current  massive  build- 
up of  Soviet  araii.  This  question  was  tak- 
en under  extensive  consideration  in 
October  of  1971  by  the  Association  of  the 
U.S.  Army.  This  very  authoritative  group 
stated  its  firm  conviction  that  the  United 
States  has  already  reduced  its  Army 
strength  below  acceptable  security  min- 
imums.  Pointing  out  that  the  principal 
objective  of  U.S.  military  power  is  to  de- 
ter war  by  having  sufTicient  and  credita- 
ble power  to  maintain  peace,  AUSA 
claims  that  the  cause  of  prudence  and 
safety  demand  a  reversal  of  the  "down- 
ward trend"'  in  our  ability  to  protect  the 
national  interests. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject to  Congress  and  the  country,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 
the  Record  an  AUSA  position  paper  en- 
titled "Our  Diminishing  Defense"  and  a 
set  of  resolutions  adopted  by  AUSA  at 
its  October  annual  meeting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item;; 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  Diminishing  Defense 

The  Secretary  of  Deefnse  has  stated  thai 
our  basic  National  Security  objective  is  u, 
preserve  the  United  Staets  as  a  free  and  in- 
dependent nation,  to  safeguard  its  funda- 
mental institutions  and  values,  and  to  pro- 
tect Its  people.  Through  its  foreign  policy 
and  collective  security  arrangem«-uts  thp 
United  States  seeks  an  envlrunmem  in 
which  Its  security  objectives  cau  be  at- 
tained. 


Our  continuing  ability  to  carrj'  out  these 
objectives  Is  a  matter  of  serious  concern.  In 
the  past  twelvt;  months  we  have  seen  the 
most  drastic  and  rapid  decimation  of  our 
fighting  forces  since  World  War  II,  this  lu 
the  face  of  growing  defense  capabilities  by 
those  whose  national  goals  are  the  anti- 
thesis of  ours. 

The  politics  of  strength  are  little  under- 
stood in  our  country  and  In  the  present  cli- 
mate are  equated  with  a  desire  to  fight 
rather  than  as  a  major  deterrent  to  war. 

1972  is  a  Presidential  Election  year.  There 
will  be  an  understandable  efiort  by  politl- 
ciai;3  of  both  sides  to  minimize  National  De- 
fense needs  to  lay  greater  stress  on  the 
"other  priorities  "  which  are  presumed  to  be 
much  more  attractive  to  the  electorate.  But 
unle.ss  we  can  defe.:d  our  status  as  a  world 
power,  these  other  priorities  will  never  come 
to  fruition.  Like  it  or  not,  we  live  In  a  time 
when  little  wars  and  revolutions  can  esca- 
late and  major  wars  can  develop  on  short  no- 
tice. So,  an  adequate  defense  becomes  more 
than  a  luxury. 

1972  is  a  crucial  period  in  our  defense 
posture.  We  believe  that  cuts  in  personnel 
and  budgets  which  have  already  occurred, 
and  those  reportedly  being  processed,  go  be- 
yond all  prudence  and  constitute  a  threat 
to  the  security  of  our  Nation.  The  ability 
of  our  Nation  to  determine  Its  own  destiny 
can  well   ha  in  the  balance. 

President  Nixon  summed  It  up  very  well 
when  he  iaid,  "It  needs  to  be  understood 
with  total  clarity  that  Defense  Programs  are 
not  infinitely  adjustable — there  Is  an  ab- 
fiolute  point  below  which  our  security  forces 
must  never  be  allowed  to  go.  This  Is  the 
level  of  sufficiency.  Above  or  at  that  level, 
our  defense  forces  protect  National  Security 
adequately.  Below  that  level  Is  one  vast  un- 
differentiated area  of  no  security  at  all.  For 
it  serves  no  ijurpose  in  conflicts  between  na- 
tions to  hare  been  almost  strong  enough." 
We  believe  that  our  National  Security  forces 
have  already  gone  below  the  level  of  suffi- 
ciency necessary  to  meet  our  commitments. 
The  remainder  of  this  statement  will  out- 
line the  reasons  why. 

Tlie  basis  for  our  current  National  Strategy 
is  summarized  lu  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  The 
first  of  the  three  pillars  of  that  doctrine 
states  flatly  that  "the  United  States  will  keep 
its  treaty  commitments." 

Through  treaties  and  assurances  of  mutual 
assistance  given  in  other  forms,  the  United 
States  is  committed  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
some  48  nations  in  every  segment  of  the 
globe.  And  in  many  of  these  areas,  the 
dangers  of  escalation  of  minor  conflicts  Is 
indeed  a  serieous  concern. 

NATO  stands,  after  twenty-two  years,  our 
ninst  apparent  success  In  ihe  deterrence  of 
war  and  aggression.  The  uneasy  detente 
which  exists  In  Europe  may,  in  time,  give  way 
U)  truly  productive  agreements  with  the 
So\iet  Union.  But  there  are  a  variety  of 
sound  reasons  why  our  strength  and  con- 
tinued presence  in  Europe  are  essential  to 
provide  the  stabUlty  and  credibility  to  this 
important  collective  security  arrangement. 

As  a  recent  Brookings  Institution  study 
points  out.  "the  sl?€  and  character  of  Amer- 
ican force  deployments  In  Western  Europe  do 
not  lit  a  precisely  calculable  military  re- 
quirement. How  much  is  enough  Is  not  the 
i.ssue.  It  Is  rather  how  many  and  what  kinds 
of  forces  will  satisfy  a  number  of  considera- 
tions, some  political,  others  strategic.  These 
considerations  should  not  be  seen  as  short 
term.  They  have  to  do  rather  with  the  kind 
of  world  order  the  United  States  seeks  to 
encourage;  with  the  kind  of  lasting  relation- 
ship we  wish  to  establish  with  Western 
Europe;  with  how  to  Impart  greater  stability 
to  the  East-West  environment  while  avoid- 
ing steps  that  might  encourage  latent  in- 
stabilities." 

Our  Investment  In  NATO  continues  to  be 
a  most  effective  insurance  policy  for  this 
country  and  one  that  offers  great  possibility 


for  future  contributions  to  improved  world 
StabUlty.  This  after  all,  is  our  ultimate  goal. 

We  should  be  ever  mindful,  however,  that 
a  segment  of  our  society,  including  some 
leaders  In  the  Congress,  pursues  a  continuing 
and  determined  effort  to  emasculate  the 
United  States  presence  in  Europe — which  in 
turn  would  upset  the  tenuous  detente  we 
no.v  enjoy  there. 

While  we  are  not  bound  by  treaty  ar- 
rangements that  are  apt  to  draw  us  into  the 
Mid-East  conflict  between  Israel  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  It  remains  a  tinder 
!jjx  which  could  ignite  a  most  serious  con- 
fligratlon  with  great  danger  to  both  the 
Communist  and  the  Free  World.  With  the 
great  powers  as  directly  Involved,  as  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are, 
ill  efforts  to  maintain  some  sort  of  balance 
of  military  power  between  countries  with 
such  basic  animosities  as  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states,  the  potential  for  trouble  is  great  In- 
deed. 

If  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  India 
and  Pakistan  goes  no  further,  this  may  not 
present  any  danger  of  escalation  in  which 
we  would  become  Involved.  However,  the  sub- 
continent seethes  with  misery  and  unrest  and 
must  always  be  an  area  of  concern. 

In  the  rest  of  Asia,  our  problems  are  more 
diverse.  Some  view  our  Involvement  in  south- 
east Asia  as  transient — something  v.hich  we 
ultimately  can  wind  up  once  and  for  all. 
Ihey  seem  to  forget  that  three  times  In  a 
.single  generation  Americans  have  crossed 
the  Pacific  to  fight  in  Asia  and  we  are  still 
lighting  there.  No  single  area  of  the  world 
hiis  engaged  more  of  our  energies  in  the  post 
World  War  II  period.  The  President  has  made 
it  clear  in  his  report  to  the  Congress  on 
United  States  foreign  policy  in  the  1970's, 
thi»L  It  will  continue  to  be  In  the  national 
Interest  for  the  United  States  to  remain  In- 
volved In  Asia.  In  the  President's  words,  "We 
are  a  PaciUc  power.  We  have  learned  that 
peace  for  us  Is  much  less  likely  If  there  Is  no 
peace  in  Asia." 

The  ANZUS  treaty  merely  reaffirms  our  long 
standing  friendship  and  affinity  for  our  loyal 
allies  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Our  1951  bilateral  treaty  with  our  long 
time  friends  and  allies  In  the  Philippines 
could  be  the  source  of  either  great  embar- 
rassment or  considerable  difficulty  in  the 
years  ahead  while  that  young  nation  seeks 
maturity  and  stability. 

Our  bilateral  treaty  with  the  Japanese  only 
creates  a  problem  if  Nippon's  less  affluent 
neighbors  should  Institute  war-like  action 
against  a  nation  we  have  discouraged  from 
developing  an  adequate  defense  establish- 
ment; or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Japan  enters 
into  a  treaty  with  Red  China  that  would  be 
detrimental  to  our  national  Interests. 

Our  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Korea  re- 
mains a  viable  one,  and  the  growing 
strength  of  that  nation  has  permitted  us, 
during  the  past  year,  to  make  a  reduction  of 
U.S.  troops  stationed  there.  We  have  only  to 
recall  our  earlier  conflict  on  that  peninsula 
to  know  how  quickly  an  enemy  miscalcula- 
tion can  change  the  picture  as  far  as  the 
need  for  U.S.  Army  strength  Is  concerned. 

The  SEATO  treaty  Is  more  ambiguous  than 
most.  It  lets  us  reserve  judgment  on  whether 
or  not  an  attack  against  one  of  the  treaty 
nations  constitutes  enough  of  a  threat  to 
our  national  interests  for  us  to  help  out.  As 
long  as  we  wish  to  remain  a  Pacific  Nation — 
and  the  President  says  we  will — it  Is  difficult 
to  Imagine  our  disregarding  a  serious  attack 
against  a  SEATO  Nation. 

Our  bilateral  treaty  with  the  Republic  of 
China  (Formosa)  which  was  signed  In  1954, 
certainly  has  taken  on  a  new  significance  In 
recent  months  with  our  support  of  Red 
China  for  a  seat  In  the  United  Nations — and 
President  Nixon's  scheduled  visit  to  this 
sworn  enemy  of  our  treaty  partner.  But  the 
treaty  Is  still  there  and  as  long  as  It  exists 
we  must  be  prepared  to  live  up  to  it. 

We  have  a  special  relationship  with  our 
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neighbors  in  Latin  America  and  certainly 
there  are  compelling  reasons  for  strengthen- 
ing our  ties.  The  instability  in  some  areas  of 
Latin  America  poses  a  threat  to  neace  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  which  we  would  be 
loolisii  to  ignore.  Tne  past  conirontatlons 
regarding  possible  Russian  missile  and  sub- 
marine bases  in  Cuba  are  examples  of  the 
kinds  of  problems  which  can  crop  up  in  our 
own  backyard. 

Even  so,  our  RIO  Pact  is  not  normally 
considered  a  source  of  potential  danger  al- 
though the  continuing  unrest  throughout 
Latin  America  provides  a  seedbed  for  serious 
mischief  which  conceivably  could  make  de- 
mands on  us  for  some  future  military  effort. 
Thus  our  treaty  commitments  are  rather 
extensive  and  Involve  some  risks,  but  are  not 
more  than  the  inevitable  Involvement  of  a 
world  power.  The  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China 
make  no  secret  of  their  national  policy  to 
exploit  unrest  and  trouble,  wherever  they 
lind  it,  to  further  the  expansion  of  their  na- 
tional goals  and  power.  Knowing  this,  we 
h.ive  no  alternative  to  remaining  strong  un- 
less we  choose  a  course  of  ultimate  subjuga- 
tion to  the  will  of  others.  Hopefully,  our  na- 
tional leadership  will  continue  to  steer  tis 
past  this  shoal. 

The  real  threat  to  our  National  Defense 
may  not  stem  from  our  treaties  or  pacts  of 
r.iutual  assistance.  It  may  very  well  be  In 
the  weakening  will  of  our  people  to  face  up 
to  the  realities  of  our  world  today. 

It  seems  incredible  that  politicians  could 
attack  National  Defense  or  advocate  seriously 
weakening  it  without  suffering  a  serious  loss 
of  constituent  support.  Such  politicians  rec- 
ognize that  the  activists  and  those  who  speak 
out  and  work  In  the  political  arena  of  their 
communities  are  more  concerned  about 
"other  priorities"  than  they  are  about  Na- 
tional Defense.  They  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  serious  lack  of  understanding 
and  knowledge  about  the  Importance  of  our 
defense  needs,  and  that  these  needs  are  un- 
likely to  receive  much  favorable  publicity. 
They  assume  that  the  public  will  continue 
to  ignore  the  seriousness  of  the  threat  which 
confronts  us  and  that  those  who  support  an 
adequate  National  Defense  will  be  unable  to 
overcome  the  apathy  and  Inertia  which  ex- 
ists. 

The  willingness  of  many,  including  some 
elected  to  the  Congress,  to  accept  without 
protest  second-class  status  for  our  Nation, 
may  well  signal  the  beginning  of  our  demise 
as  a  world  power.  Certainly  with  a  seriously 
weakened  military  capability,  the  credibility 
of  our  deterrent  capabllty  and  the  accept- 
ance of  our  will  to  keep  our  word  come  into 
serious  dobi'.t.  In  that  climate,  much  can  be 
won  by  or  International  adversaries  without 
firing  a  shot. 

The  budget  proposals  for  PY73  are  only 
now  being  readied  for  announcement.  How- 
ever, the  recently  completed  action  by  the 
Congress  on  the  FY72  budget  already  pro- 
vides cause  for  serious  concern  about  the 
rapid  decimation  of  our  military  strength. 

What  has  happened  to  the  Active  Army 
strength  Is  best  graphically  depicted  In  this 
chart — not  printed  In  the  Record. 

Note  that  for  FY  72  the  Administration 
had  programmed  the  Army  for  a  strength 
of  942,000.  Halfway  through  the  budget  year. 
Congress  proceeded  to  cut  funds  for  50,000 
man  years  out  of  that  program  which  will 
force  the  Active  Army  far  below  the  pro- 
grammed strength  with  an  end  strength 
somewhere  between  850—860.000 — the  low- 
est strength  for  the  Army  since  1950  just 
before  the  Korean  War. 

Because  this  rapid  cut  (almost  In  half  In 
3  years)  is  taking  place  In  the  Active  Army, 
and  because  t'ne  war  in  Vietnam  Is  drawing 
to  a  close,  there  has  been  far  less  use  of 
Selective  Service  as  a  source  of  manpower. 

This  in  turn  has  been  reflected  In  the 
serious  personnel  problems  affecting  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  the  Army  Re- 
serve. At  the  beginning  of  January  1972,  the 


Army  National  Guard  strength  was  19,000 
below  its  authorized  400,000.  The  Army 
Reserve  units  were  down  In  strength  by 
6.000  from  their  authorized  260,000. 

Moreover,  the  situation  in  those  two  com- 
ponents may  worsen  appreciably  this  year 
because  during  1965  many  thousands  of 
young  men  took  a  six-year  enlistment  In  a 
reserve  component  us  an  alternative  to  active 
service.  Those  eniistmenls  will  run  out  this 
year  and  curreiiL  retention  figures  are  not 
good  enough  to  keep  the  total  strength 
from  dropping  further.  So,  a  very  real  prob- 
lem centers  on  getting  the  quality  people 
the  Army  needs  in  sulliclent  numbers. 

The  Army  coiuinues  to  pursue  a  most  vig- 
orous and  imaginative  All-Volunteer  Pro- 
gram, and  has  had  som>;  notable  success. 
However,  the  pay  raises  recently  passed  by 
Congress  have  not  as  yet  had  any  really  sig- 
nificant Impact  on  new  enlistments.  More- 
over, All-Volunteer  Programs,  particularly 
those  that  are  soldier-oriented  such  as  fixing 
up  barracks  and  clvlllanlzlng  KP  have  been 
seriously  reduced  in  the  budget  process.  If 
service  attractiveness  cannot  continue  to  be 
improved,  the  volunteer  program  cannot  be 
expected  to  meet  its  objectives.  Both  in  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment budgeting  process,  the  All-Volunteer 
effort  does  not  have  the  dynamic  and  sus- 
tained support  that  are  requisites  for  success. 
There  Is  Insufficient  evidence  that  we  can 
maintain  a  volunteer  force  of  the  size  and 
quality  required  to  protect  our  National 
Security. 

This  is  further  complicated  by  growing 
costs.  A  high  proportion  of  the  Defense 
Budget  is  required  for  manpower  costs.  This 
cost  Is  increasing  and  It  means  less  Is  avail- 
able for  research  and  less  for  replacement  of 
weapon  systems.  In  FY68,  41  %  of  the  Defense 
Budget  was  devoted  to  manpower  costs.  In 
PY72,  with  mere  than  a  million  fewer  men 
under  arins.  the  percentage  increased  ^o 
52^0.  In  the  mid-seventies,  with  the  addition 
of  All-Vclunteer  costs,  it  could  approach 
two- thirds  of  the  budget — even  with  the 
drastic  cuts  in  personnel  which  have  al- 
ready taken  place. 

With  personnel  costs  rising,  not  only  in  the 
military  but  in  all  sectors  of  our  society,  the 
amount  available  for  weapons  and  equipment 
is  decreasing,  even  as  the  cost  of  these  weap- 
ons is  mounting  dramatically.  Growing  com- 
plexity and  sophisiicatlon  play  a  part  in  these 
increased  costs  but  more  than  25':.  of  the  in- 
crease has  been  attributed  to  Inflation  itself. 

Even  with  the  tightest  management  pro- 
cedures pos.sible,  present  funding  will  be  In- 
adequate to  provide  adequate  stocks  of  mod- 
ern equipment  for  our  Army. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  most  Important  to  note 
that  the  overall  trend  of  defense  spending  is 
definitely  downward.  Whether  you  measure  It 
ill  terms  of  percentage  of  the  Gross  National 
Product  or  as  a  portion  of  total  budget,  de- 
fense outlays  continue  to  go  down.  For  exam- 
ple, in  PY64.  considered  the  last  peacetime 
year,  the  defense  expenditure  represented 
8.3%  of  the  Gross  National  Product  and  41.8% 
of  the  Federal  Budget.  In  1968,  the  peak 
spending  year  for  Vietnam,  took  9.5 'o  of  the 
Gross  National  Product  and  42.5 7o  of  the  Fed- 
eral Budget.  FY72  was  programmed  for  de- 
fence outlays  of  6.8%  of  the  Gross  National 
Product  and  32.1%  of  the  total  National 
Budget.  A  Nation  as  great  as  this  can  afford 
.something  more  than  one-third  of  its  Federal 
Budget  for  an  adequate  National  Defense. 

In  1953,  the  peak  for  the  Korean  War.  the 
Defense  Budget  hit  13.3%  of  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  and  62.1%  of  The  total  Federal 
Budget.  This  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
fact  that  wc  had  permitted  our  Armed  Forces 
to  get  so  low  m  strength  and  equipment  in- 
ventory that  our  credibility  was  seriously 
doubted — the  North  Koreans  and  their  back- 
ers didn't  think  we  had  the  strength  or  the 
will  to  retaliate,  hence  that  costly  misadven- 
ture. This  Is  an  awfully  high  price  to  pay  for 
u  nprepared  ness . 


The  late  Dean  Acheson,  former  Secretary  of 
State,  had  some  interesting  observations  on 
this  point  in  testimony  before  Congressional 
Committees  in  1969. 

"I  see  no  basis  for  the  notion  that  we  tend 
to  overdo  the  military  aspects. 

"To  the  contrary,  tlie  nation  has  repeatedly 
neglected  to  provide  a  military  basis  to  match 
its  policy  or  to  cope  with  aggressive  forces. 
Wc  tried  unilateral  arms  reduction  in  the 
inter-war  period.  We  got  Pearl  Harbor.  We 
reverted  to  habit  after  World  War  II.  We  got 
the  Korean  War.  With  respect  to  military 
power,  I  do  not  share  the  worries  of  those 
who  discern  and  deplore  dangers  of  too  much. 
We  had  a  temporary  advantage  in  ratios  of 
available  military  resources  at  the  time  of 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Some  would  have 
called  it  a  redundancy.  That  margin  was  not 
a  surplus.  It  provided  a  basis  on  w  Inch  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  was  able  to  bring  off  ar.  ac- 
ceptable outcome — 

"General  Marshall  used  to  drill  into  me 
the  vast  importance  of  maintaining  a  means 
of  preparedness  In  armaments  at  all  times 
and  not  to  raise  It  to  terrific  heights  during 
times  of  trouble  and  then  to  scrap  the  whole 
thing  and  go  down  to  almost  zero  between 
crises.  We  have  always  been  unprepared  for 
conflict.  Our  wars  as  a  result  have  lasted  too 
long.  The  casualties  have  been  too  high." 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association 
in  October  1971.  we  took  the  position  that 
with  the  winddovvn  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
that  the  U.S.  Army  total  force  strength — 
Active.  National  Guard,  Reserve — should  not 
be  reduced  below  a  minimum  of  1.6  million. 
It  is  our  firm  view  that  the  Active  Army 
should  not  be  reduced  below  900.000.  As  In- 
dicated earlier.  Active  Army  strength  will  this 
year  drop  to  the  850^60.000  range  and  the 
Reserve  Forces  are  already  down  to  635,000. 
In  our  view  this  100,000  deficit  presents  un- 
acceptable risks. 

In  the  preamble  to  our  ResoUitlons,  we  took 
cognizance  of  this  growing  problem.  We  were 
particularly  struck  by  a  passage  In  the  Sup- 
plemental Statement  to  the  Report  of  the 
Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  on  30  September 
1970: 

"Wltliin  a  span  of  less  thaii  two  decades  we 
have  moved  from  complete  security  to  peril- 
ous Insecurity. 

"Yet,  t.he  response  of  the  public  generally, 
much  of  the  media  and  many  political  leaders 
ranges  from  apathy  and  complacency  to  affir- 
mative hostility — not  against  the  potential 
enemies  which  threaten  us — but  toward  otir 
own  military  establishment  and  the  very 
concept  of  providing  defense  capabilities  ade- 
quate to  protect  this  country  and  its  vital 
interest.  .  .  .  Thus,  we  respond  as  a  nation — 
not  by  appropriate  measures  to  strengthen 
.nir  defense,  but  by  significant  curtailments 
which  widen  the  gap. 

"In  short,  the  mood  of  the  people  and  much 
of  the  Congresi  !s  almost^one  of  precipitous 
retreat  from  the  challenge.  This  paradox  in 
response  to  possiblp  national  peril  is  without 
precedent  in  the  historv  of  this  country." 

Our  task  at  hand  is  tu  reduce  ihe  apathy 
and  create  an  awareness  of  the  essentiality 
for  an  adequate  defense  posture  if  the  free- 
doms and  liberties  we  now  enjoy  are  to  be 
preserved. 

Mr.  Aches.m  gave  Congress  a  very  simple 
explanation  of  the  pasitlon  of  this  nation  In 
the  world  where  he  said  "the  power  of  the 
Unitf>d  States  alone  hiock-s  the  Sino-Soviei 
ambitioixs  in  tiiis  world.  They  may  fall  out 
between  themselves,  they  may  have  difficul- 
ties, they  may  fight  with  one  another  in  a 
minor  way,  but  on  one  ma:ter  they  are  ccm- 
plctely  and  wholly  agreed.  The  United  States 
is  the  enemy. 

"It  is  our  power  which  stands  in  the  way 
ff  their  ambitions  and  they  have  no  doubt 
about  that  at  all.  We  are  alone  at  this  pin- 
nacle of  power." 

Our  announced  National  Policy  precludes 
i  urther  weakening  of  our  Nation.il  Defense 
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The  Nixon  Doctrine  does  not  espouse  Isola- 
tionism. It,  recognizes  that  the  United  Stales 
has  commitments  which  must  be  honored. 
The  extent  ol  these  commitments  must  be 
clearly  luiderstood  by  other  nations.  We 
must  maintain  a  level  of  credible  military 
power  sulEcient  to  niaKe  deterrence  a 
palicy. 

We  need  a  strong  Army  for  the  future 
and  the  stronger  U  is  tlie  less  likely  we 
are  to  have  to  use  it.  The  cause  of  peace  has 
no  more  ardent  advocates  than  those  who 
have  been  to  war.  The  soldier  above  all  other 
people  prays  for  peace,  for  he  must  sufier 
and  bear  the  deepest  wounds  and  scars  of 
war.  We  therefore  agree  with  President  Nixon 
when  he  says  iliat  America's  strength  is  one 
of  the  pillars  in  tlie  structure  of  a  durable 
peace.  He  puts  It  this  way:  "Peace  requires 
strength.  So  long  as  there  are  those  who 
would  threaten  our  vital  Interests  and  tliose 
of  our  Allies  with  military  force,  we  must  be 
strong.  American  weakness  could  tempt 
would-be  aggressors  lo  make  dangerous  mis- 
calculations." He  goes  on  to  say  that  we 
cannot  trust  our  future  entirely  to  the  self 
restraint  of  countries  that  have  not  hesitated 
to  use  iheir  power  even  against  their  allies. 

It  is  our  Arm  conviction  that  we  have  al- 
ready reduced  our  Army  strength  below  ac- 
ceptable security  minimunis.  The  cause  of 
prudence  and  safety  demand  a  reversal  of 
the  current  downward  trend  in  our  ability 
to  protect  our  national  interests  and  to  con- 
tinue as  the  maa'ers  of  our  fate. 

The  principal  objective  of  United  States 
military  power  is  to  deter  war  by  having 
sufficient  and  credible  to  maintain  peace. 
We  cannot  have  this  without  paying  for  It. 
We   cannot   afford    to   be   without   it. 


AUSA  Resolutions  Adopted  at  1971  Annual 
Meeting,  Octobeb  13,  1971 
I  certify  that  tlie  Preamble  and  Resolu- 
tions Numbers  1  through  10  were  adopted 
at  the  Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  Army  held  this 
date. 

Resolutions  from  previous  years,  specified 
In  Resolution  Number  10,  follow  that  Resolu- 
tion. 

Francis  S.  Conatt,  Jr., 
Colonel,  USA,  Retired,  Secretary. 

PREAMBLE 

There  Is  a  clear  and  compelling  need  to 
alert  the  American  people  to  the  disturbing 
trend  in  this  country's  strategic  posture.  The 
following  passage  from  the  Supplemental 
Statement  to  the  Report  of  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Defense  Panel,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
30  September  1970.  describes  concisely  and 
well  the  general  extent  of  the  trend  and  the 
underlying  reasons  for  it: 

"The  situation  which  our  country  faces 
is  without  precedent.  For  a  few  years  fol- 
lowing World  War  II.  our  national  security 
was  complete  and  unchallenged.  In  the  early 
50's  the  Soviet  Union  became  a  nuclear 
power  and,  with  gradual  but  Increasing  mo- 
mentum. It  undertook  to  challenge  American 
superiority.  But  we  enjoyed  marked  advan- 
tages in  our  Industrial  base,  our  technology, 
and  In  the  sheer  number  and  quality  of 
strategic  weapons.  In  the  60's,  our  com- 
placency In  this  respect  became  so  great,  and 
our  preoccupation  with  the  'Vietnam  war  so 
distracting,  that  we  neglected  our  strategic 
posture. 

"As  a  result,  we  enter  the  70's  confronted 
by  (1 )  a  superior  Soviet  offensive  missile 
capability.  (2|  a  marked  Soviet  advantage 
in  defensive  missile  capability.  (3)  a  men- 
acing Soviet  fleet,  and  (4)  with  respect  to 
all  of  these,  a  Soviet  commitment  and  mo- 
mentum which  are  quite  unmatched  in  this 
country.  We  are  also  confronted,  as  Red 
China  orbits  Its  first  satellite,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  new  and  growing  ICBM  capabllltv 
from  that  irrationally  hostile  nation. 


"Within  a  span  of  less  than  two  decades 
we  have  moved  frjin  complete  security  to 
perilous  insecurity. 

"Yet,  the  response  of  the  public  gener- 
ally, much  of  the  media  and  many  political 
leaders  ranges  from  apathy  and  compla- 
ccncj  to  aftirmauve  hcctility — laot  against 
the  potential  enemies  which  threaten  us — 
but  toward  our  own  mlli'i-ary  establishment 
und  the  very  cuucapt  of  providing  defense 
capabilities  adequate  to  protect  this  country 
and  its  vital  interests.  .  .  .  Thus,  we  respond 
as  u  nation — not  by  appropriate  measures 
to  sir-ngthen  our  defenses,  but  by  signifi- 
cant curoailmeuis  which  widen  the  gap. 

"In  short,  the  mocd  of  tlie  people  and 
much  of  the  Congre.ss  n  almost  one  of  pre- 
cipitous retreat  from  the  challenge.  This 
|)dradox  in  response  to  possible  national  peril 
is  without  precedent  In  the  history  of  this 
Ci-'uutry." 

The  task  at  hand  is  to  reduce  the  ajiathy 
i'.ud  create  an  awareness  of  the  essentiality 
iLir  :iu  adequate  defense  posture  if  the  free- 
doms and  liberties  we  now  enjoy  are  to  be 
preserved. 

Our  announced  national  policy  precludes 
furthfr  weukenin;;  of  our  national  defense. 
I'he  Ni.Kon  Doctrine  does  not  espouse  isola- 
lionisni.  It  r^Mj'jinizes  that  the  United  States 
iia^  coinmitiuents  whicl)  must  be  honored. 
1'lie  extern  of  tht^e  commitments  must  be 
deary  unde.stjod  by  other  nations.  We 
lau.t  mauiiiuu  a  level  of  projectable  nilli- 
lary  powi-r  .sufficient  to  make  deterrence  a 
reality. 

We  ueea  a  strong  Army  for  tlie  future  and 
the  stronger  it  is  the  less  likely  we  are  to 
liave  to  use  it.  li  is  a  basic  ingredient  lor 
.ucces=ful  collective  s-cunty.  The  move  to- 
ward nuclear  su;je:ioriiy  by  the  Soviet  Union 
iiaj  vastly  increased  the  importance  of  non- 
nucleai-  capability  by  all  of  our  armed  forces, 
but  especially  the  Army.  It  has  noticeably 
increased  the  danger  to  the  United  States 
in  any  exchange  of  nuclear  weapons.  We 
lauit  reduce  oiu-  reliance  on  the  prssible  use 
of  iiiese  weapons.  This  means  providing  an 
adequate  alternative  with  conventional 
kinds  of  niUitary  power— of  which  the  Army 
is  the  major  element.  Thus,  the  U.S.  Army 
remains  the  ultimate  guarantor  for  the  se- 
curity of  Qur  country. 

Acutely  cognizant  of  this  awesome  respon- 
sibility, the  Army  Is  meeting  today's  chal- 
lenges with  a  dedication  that  is  in  the  high- 
est tradition  of  the  soldier.  Its  determination 
to  achieve  the  highest  standards  of  profes- 
sionalism, despite  formidable  obstacles,  de- 
serves the  strong  support  of  every  American. 
The  only  lasting  source  of  national  will 
lies  in  the  spirit  of  our  people.  The  under- 
standing and  confidence  in  the  nation's  goals 
and  Its  armed  forces  must  be  restored.  The 
divisive  Influences  which  undermine  our  will 
must  be  overcome  If  we  are  to  rekindle  the 
national  unity  and  sense  of  purpose  which 
have  guided  this  nation  to  Its  position  of 
great  leadership.  To  these  ends,  this  Asso- 
ciation pledges  its  unswerving  effort. 

NO.    1.    THE   ARMY    ROLE   IN    CtTSRENT 
NATIONAL   POLICY 

Oitr  current  national  strategy  is  designed 
to  prevent  wars  by  furthering  the  President's 
goal  of  building  a  viable  structure  of  peace 
ba.se<i  Oil  adequate  strength,  true  partnership 
and  meaningful  negotiations.  An  analysis  of 
each  of  these  factors  emphasizes  the  Inevita- 
ble expansion  of  the  Army's  role  In  Insuring 
ultimate  success  of  this  new  strategy. 

In  the  partnership  role,  the  Army  Is  the 
major  contributor  to  the  global  security  ar- 
rangements which  constitute  the  reality  of  a 
deterrent  posture.  Moreover,  the  Army's  role 
has  been  vital  heretofore,  and  will  continue 
to  be  in  the  future.  In  assisting  our  defense 
partners  in  Improving  their  contribution  to 
both  national  and  collective  defense  through 
the  management  of  military  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

A  strong  United  States  Army,  bulwark  of 


a  free  world  military  capabUlty,  Is  the  essen- 
tial foundation  of  deterrence,  particularly 
In  an  environment  of  nuclear  parity. 

Because  only  land  armies  can  take  and 
hold  territory,  a  modern,  effective  Army,  in 
close  association  with  the  total  force  of 
the  free  world,  provides  an  essential  base 
from  which  any  successful  negotiations  can 
be  conducted.  Such  a  force  Is  also  a  prerequi- 
site to  the  vitality  and  credlbUlty  of  the 
American  presence  In  International  alliances 
as  well  as  providing  a  necessau-y  precondition 
for  progress  in  the  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tions Talks  and  negotiations  on  Mutual  and 
Balanced  Force  Reductions. 

We  therefore  resolve  to  support  fully  a 
strategy  of  realistic  deterrence  with  its  stress 
on  the  prominent  role  of  the  Army  in  the 
attainment  of  U.S.  national  security  and  for- 
eign policy  objectives. 

NO.  2.  MINIMUM  SIZE  OF  THE  ARMY 

The  Army  Is  undergoing  a  reduction  in  size 
as  a  result  of  the  withdrawal  from  Vietnam, 
budgetary  limitations  and  changes  In  nation- 
al security  strategy. 

The  Army  can  anticipate  continued  opera- 
tion under  conditions  of  an  International 
parity  of  nuclear  force  which  Intensifies  the 
need  for  a  flexible  response  to  conventional 
threats.  The  free  world  sees  no  reduction  in 
the  source,  nature,  size  or  Intensity  of  the 
threats — visible  and  potential — to  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace. 

The  Army  must  be  prepared  to  meet  force 
requirements  created  by  existing  treaty  com- 
mitments and  by  the  unforeseen  contingen- 
cies that  will  arise  in  a  divided  and  troubled 
world,  while  assuring  the  continued  security 
of  the  United  States.  Strong  Active  Army,  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Army  Reserve  forces  are  In- 
dispensable ingredients  of  our  conventional 
defense  posture  and  the  strategy  of  realistic 
deterrence. 

We  therefore  resolve  that  the  Association  of 
the  United  States  Army  declares  its  firm  and 
resolute  opposition  to  any  action  which 
would  reduce  or  lower  the  level  of  Army 
total  force  strength  below  a  minimum  of  1.6 
million  or  the  level  of  Army  active  force 
strength  below  a  minimum  of  900,000. 

NO.  3.  TOWARD  A  MODERN  VOLDNTEER  ARMY 

In  1970,  the  Association  of  the  United 
States  Army  resolved  to  fully  support  all 
measures  designed  to  Improve  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  military  careers,  encourage  the 
maximtun  number  of  true  volunteers  to  serve 
in  our  armed  forces,  and  to  urge  continuance 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  until  such 
time  that  qualified  personnel  In  sufficient 
numbers,  properly  distributed  within  serv- 
ices and  including  the  National  Guard  and 
the  Reserve,  can  be  provided  without  such  a 
system. 

Tlie  Modern  Volunteer  Army  program  seeks 
to  enhance  professionalism.  Improve  service 
life  and  attractiveness,  and  Increase  public 
understanding  and  support.  The  objective  of 
Improved  and  attractive  service  life  reflects 
an  internal  and  external  view  of  the  same 
goal:  to  reestablish  the  appeal  of  an  Army 
career. 

Professionalism  must  be  maintained 
through  attracting  Individuals  of  sound  qual- 
ifications and  good  potential  for  development. 

The  quality  of  Army  life  Is  related  to  both 
the  Army's  image  and  its  purpose  of  protect- 
ing America.  Society  cannot  disparage  the 
value  or  need  of  armed  forces  to  protect  our 
national  Interest  and.  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
pect Its  members  to  volunteer  for  Army 
service.  The  public  must  regard  defending 
the  country  as  a  worthwhile  profession. 
Those  who  serve  must  know  that  In  serving 
they  gain  the  public's  respect  and  support. 

In  turn,  the  image  of  the  Army  is  pro- 
jected by  the  appearance  of  Its  members, 
their  performance  of  duty  and  their  way  of 
life.  For  example,  no  one  will  find  an  orga- 
nization attractive  which  cannot  adequately 
care    for    Its    members    and    their   families. 
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Substantial  Improvements  in  the  number 
and  quality  of  troop  and  family  housing  are 
essential. 

We  therefore  resolve  that  the  Association 
of  the  United  States  Army  shall  devote  its 
efforts  to  the  improvement  o"!"  public  under- 
standing, appreciation  and  esteem  for  the 
individuals  In  Its  uniformed  services  so  that 
the  public  will  support  actively  the  con- 
cept of  a  Modern  Volunteer  Army. 

We  further  resolve  that  the  Association 
use  its  resources  to  support  Army  emphasis 
on  the  highest  standards  of  professional  con- 
duct and  discipline  in  order  to  continue  to 
attract  young  people  who  are  Interested  in  a 
career  of  opportunity  and  service  with  sim- 
ilarly motivated  and  dedicated  Individuals, 

NO.    4.    ONE    ARMT:     ACTTVI:,    reserve    and    NA- 
TIONAL GUARD 

The  threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  posed  by  the  in- 
creasing military  power  and  potential  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  their  allies  and  satellites  has  never 
been  more  real  than  It  is  today. 

In  the  face  of  this  continuing  threat,  the 
leadership  of  our  nation  has  rejjeatedly  af- 
firmed the  United  States'  resolve  to  honor, 
within  the  national  strategy  for  realistic  de- 
terrence. Its  commitments  and  obligations 
to  contribute  to  International  order. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  pointed  out 
in  a  statement  to  Congress  that,  if  a  major 
expansion  of  our  military  forces  Is  required 
in  the  future,  the  principal  reliance  will 
be  on  the  National  Guard  and  Reserves, 
rather  than  on  draftees,  to  augment  the 
active  forces.  The  statement  also  recognizes 
that  National  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  must 
be  upgraded  In  personnel,  equipment,  train- 
ing and  availability  for  Immediate  transi- 
tion from  private  life  to  active  service. 

The  Secretary  further  urged  that  reduc- 
tions in  the  manpower  and  force  structures 
be  accompanied  by  the  development  of  a 
sound  technological  base  and  Initiatives  to 
Insure  the  availability  of  the  best  possible 
modern  weaponry. 

Wc,  therefore  resolve.  That  One 
.\rmy,  deriving  Its  strength  and  flexibility 
from  the  size,  quality,  readiness  and  dedica- 
tion of  Its  component  parts — the  Active 
Army,  Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard — Is 
essential  to  the  effective  deterrence  of  any 
military  threat  against   the  United  States. 

NO.    5.    MODERNIZATION    OP    ARMY    EQUIPMENT 

The  Army  Is  emerging  from  a  period  of 
prolonged  conflict  during  which  relatively 
few  weapon  systems  have  been  added  to  Its 
equipment  Inventory. 

The  policy  to  avoid  postwar  surplus  has 
caused  a  drawdown  of  materiel  reserves 
which  are  in  urgent  need  of  replenishment. 

To  maintain  superiority,  the  Army  re- 
quires not  only  an  adaptation  to  new  tech- 
niques in  the  development  of  reliable  equip- 
ment but  the  Improvement  or  replacement 
of  equipment  which  is  becoming  obsolescent. 

We  therefore  resolve  that  the  Association 
of  the  United  States  Army  urge  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Imperative  need  to  re-equlp  the 
Army  with  new  and  modem  weapon  systems 
to  enable  It  to  carry  out  Us  basic  function  of 
securing  this  nation. 

No.    6.    RESEARCH   AND    DEVELOPMENT 

While  the  Soviet  Union's  military  research 
and  development  effort  continues  to  grow, 
ths  United  States  has  failed  to  keep  pace. 

Our  world  leadership,  due  In  significant 
•■.Trt  to  our  technological  superiority  since 
V/  >rld  War  II,  is  being  seriously  Jeopardized 
as  a  result  of  Insufficient  funds  for  adequate 
research  and  development.  One  potential 
danger  resulting  from  this  situation  is  the 
nation  being  placed  In  a  position  vulnerable 
to  International  blackmail. 

One  area  of  significant  contribution  has 
been  the  accomplishments  of  existing  In- 
house  laboratories,  complementing  the  coun- 
try's civilian  research  and  development  ef- 


fort. These  have  added  greatly  to  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  this  program  and  should  be 
continued. 

We  therefore  resolve  to  urge  that  suf- 
ficient resources  be  provided  to  the  defense 
research  and  development  effort  to  Insure 
world    technological   leadership. 

NO.   7.  RACE  RELATIONS  AND  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

The  U.S.  Army,  which  is  composed  of  per- 
sonnel from  every  part  of  the  nation  and 
from  many  ethnic,  religious,  and  social 
groups.  Is  a  cross-section  of  American  so- 
ciety. 

Realizing  the  Impact  that  prejudice,  in- 
justice and  lack  of  equal  opportunity  have 
upon  morale  and  efficiency,  the  Army  has 
striven  to  Insure  racial  equality  and  equal 
opportunity.  Only  through  an  active  and 
dedicated  Individual  effort  by  all  Army  per- 
sonnel will  discrimination  and  social  In- 
justice be  eliminated  In  the  Army. 

We  therefore  resolve  to  support  all  pro- 
grams of  the  armed  forces  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination and  injustice  and  to  foster,  in 
every  facet  of  military  life,  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  understanding  for  Arniv  person- 
nel-male and  female— and  their"  families, 
botli  on  and  off  post. 

NO.    8.    DRUGS    AND    ALCOHOLISM 

Tiie  Association  of  the  United  States  Army 
recognizes  the  seriousness  of  excessive  drugs 
and  alcohol  by  some  menibers  of  tlie  armed 
fnroes.  This  problem  is  nation.".!  )n  scope  and 
is  not  in  lt<;elf  the  result  of  military  service, 

Tlie  Association  also  recognizes  that  there 
are  insufficient  specialized  facilities  hi  the 
military  services  to  cope  ^.'Ith  this  nroblem 
and  that  anything  short  of  an  intensive  pro- 
gram Is  likely  to  be  ineffective. 

Tlie  Association  supports  educational  and 
medical  measures  alrendv  taken  bv  the  Army. 
Further,  we  applaud  the  contributions  of 
other  agencies,  such  as  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration. In  providing  long-term  treatmert 
for  those  who  use  drttgs  and  alcohol  to 
excess. 

V7g  therefore  resolve  to  support  and  en- 
coTirage  efforts  which  will  continue  to  al!o- 
f-ate  funds,  material  and  personnel  resources 
for  the  purposes  of  Identifying  excessive 
users  of  drugs  and  alcohol  who  require  spe- 
c!nl  heln.  organizing  prosrams  for  this  help, 
and  staffing  nnd  equipping  facilities  deslt;iicd 
.-,peoif5canv  to  nrovlde  such  help. 

We  further  resolve  to  support  the  position 
th.nt  long-term  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  thnse  who  use  drugs  and  alcohol  to  excess 
be  conducted  by  agencies  outside  of  the  mili- 
tary services. 

NO.    9.    DEPENDENT   DENTAL    CARE 

The  Association  of  the  United  States  Army 
has  long  recognized  a  need  for  a  more  posi- 
tive dependent  dentnl  care  program.  Empha- 
sis now  being  placed  on  the  Modern  Volun- 
teer Army  makps  it  even  more  important 
that  a  broader  and  tmlformly  administered 
program  be  e.stabll.shed  that  would  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  medical  care  now  being 
provided. 

We  therefore  resolve  to  support  necessary 
action  to  provide  adequate  dental  care  for 
all  dependents  of  active  duty  personnel  and 
ell?lble  retired  personnel,  and  that  appro- 
priate facilities  lie  made  available  for  this 
purpose. 

NO.    10.    CONTINT'tNG    RESOLDTIONS 

Twelve  resolutions  adopted  at  preceding 
annual  meetings  are  still  valid  and  remain  in 
force. 

We  therefore  resolve  that  the  following 
continuing  resolutions  receive  the  full  sup- 
port of  every  member  of  the  Association  of 
the  U.S.  Army: 

Redeployment  of  US.  Forces  from  Vlet- 
iiam 

Prisoners  of  War 

Strategic  Airlift  and  Sealift 

Support  of  the  ROTC 


Survivor  Annuity  and  Benefits    (Widows' 
Equity ) 
Commissaries  and  Post  Exchanges 
Equity  in  Service  Pay 
United  States  Military  Academy 
Civil  Defense 
Army  Civilian  Employees 
N;itional  and  Post  Cemeteries 
Retirement  Pay  Credit  for  Enlisted  Men 

KEDEPLOVMEKT    OF     U.S.    FORCES    FROM 
VIETNAM 

We  therefore  resolve  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's programs  designed  to  base  the  re- 
deployment of  U.S.  forces  from  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  upon  progress  in  Vietnamlza- 
tlon,  developments  in  the  peace  negotia- 
tions and  the  intensity  of  enemy  activity. 
(R.'solufloii  No.  2,  1970) 

PRISONERS    OF    WAR 

One  Of  the  most  shocking  and  cruel  re- 
sults of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  is  the 
plight  of  the  prisoners  of  wax  held  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong.  Even  the 
most  basic  consideration  usually  accorded 
prisoners  of  war  by  the  nations  of  the  civil- 
ized world  has  been  denied. 

Families  and  other  loved  ones  of  these  pris- 
oners have  been  left  to  live  In  the  uncer- 
tain agony  of  ignorance  as  to  the  prisoners' 
whereabouts,  state  of  health  or  even  exist- 
ence 

We  therefore  resolve  that  the  Association 
of  the  United  States  Army  encourage  the 
federal  government  and  reputable  organi- 
zations to  use  whatever  resources  necessary 
to  c.ill  the  attention  of  the  world  and  the 
.American  public  to  the  plight  of  US,  prls- 
onors  of  v.ar  and  those  of  other  nations  held 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong.  We 
further  urge  that  this  publicity  be  a  con- 
tinuing effort  so  that  the  expression  of  out- 
rage on  the  part  of  all  people  be  sufficient  to 
persuade  the  enemy  to  adopt  more  humane 
practices  and  hasten  the  return  of  prisoners 
iif  war  to  their  homes. 

Further,  the  Association  expresses  its 
sympathy  in  behalf  of  all  of  its  members  to 
the  gallant  wives,  families  and  loved  ones  of 
these  prisoners.   (Resolution  No.  3,  1970) 

STRATEGIC    AIRLIFT    AND    SEALIFT 

We  therefore  resolve  that  action  be  taken 
to  provide  continued  support  for  programs 
designed  to  expand  and  modernize  the  mer- 
chant marine  and  to  support  the  improve- 
ment in.  and  obtalnment  of,  sufficient 
amounts  of  strategic  airlift,  multipurpose 
ships  and  other  sealift.  together  with  their 
supporting  facilities,  required  to  meet  the 
operational  needs  of  our  ground  forces.  (Res- 
olution No.  7,  1970) 

StPPORT    OF   THE    ROTC 

We  therefore  resolve  to  continue  support 
Of  the  ROTC  program  and  to  urge  that  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  be  encouraged 
to  cooperate  with  military  services  to  upgrade 
their  ROTC  programs  and  encourage  student 
participation  In  them  by  giving  academic 
credit  for  course  work  completed. 

Vv'e  further  res>lve  to  urge  that  institu- 
tions continue  to  provide  the  military  serv- 
ices with  an  acceptable  climate  of  institu- 
tional support  for  the  ROTC  program  on 
campus,  and  to  accept  the  responsibility  for 
education  of  our  military  leaders  comparable 
to  their  rpsponsibility  of  educating  leaders 
of  other  segments  of  our  society.  (Resolution 
No.  8,  1970) 

SURVIVOR    ANNUITY    AND    BENEFITS      (WIDOWS' 
EQUITY) 

We  therefore  resolve  to  support  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  survivor  annuity  program 
which  would  ellminnte  the  Inequitable  as- 
pects that  row  exist.  (Resolution  No.  11, 
1970) 

COMMISSARIES   AND   POST  EXCHANGES 

Wc  therefore  resolve  that  the  Association 
of  the  United  States  Army  support  expan- 
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sion  of  the  facilities  of  commissaries  and 
post  exchanges,  and,  further,  that  these 
servlcei  provide  adequate  personnel  to  prop- 
erly maintain  efficient  operation,  i Resolu- 
tion No.  13.  1970) 

FQTJITY    IN   SERVICE   PAY 

We  therefore  resolve  that  existing  inequi- 
ties in  pay  policies  be  eliminated.  These  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  the  following: 

(1)  The  relationship  of  retired  pay  to  ac- 
tive duly  iiiiv. 

(2)  Equal  risk  flight  pay  for  warrant 
officers. 

(3)  The  Dual  Compensation  Act  as  It  dis- 
criminates against  retired  reg\ilar  officers  in 
federal  employment. 

We  further  resolve  to  continue  to  support 
strongly  a  modernization  of  the  military  pay 
system  that  will  provide  remuneration  cam- 
parable  to  that  of  civilians  of  equal  skill, 
education  and  responsibility.  (Resolution 
No.  3.  1969) 

U.S.    MILIT.^RY    ACADEMY 

W©  therefore  resolve  to  continue  and  em- 
phasize a  program  to  encourage  outstanding 
youth  to  seek  appointments  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  and  to  search  for 
new  Ideas  leading  to  Its  further  development 
and  effectiveness.  (Resolution  No.  8,  1968) 

CIVIL   DEFENSE 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  As- 
sociation of  the  U.S.  Army  supports  civil  de- 
fense authorities  in  their  efforts  to  provide 
the  American  people  with  adequate  shelter 
against  the  ellects  of  nuclear  attack.  (Reso- 
lution No.  o,  1967) 

ARMY   CIVILIAN    EMPLOYEES 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  this  As- 
sociation extends  special  commendation  and 
gratitude  to  the  civilian  employees  of  the 
Army  and  recommends  that  dynamic  career 
programs  be  maintained  to  recruit,  retain 
and  encourage  the  continued  service  of  dedi- 
cated public  servants  In  consonance  with  the 
command  responsibilities  and  missions  of 
the  U.S.  Army.  (Resolution  No.  11,  1967) 

NATIONAI..   AND  POST  CEMETERIES 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  It  Is  the 
considered  opinion  of  the  Association  of  the 
U.S.  Army  that  the  best  Interests  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  members  of  our  armed  forces 
and  their  dependents  will  be  served  by  the 
expansion  of  national  and  post  cemetery  fa- 
cilities Immediately,  to  Insure  that  the  mem- 
bers of  our  armed  forces  who  have  served 
honorably  will  be  provided  a  resting  place  In 
a  military  cemetery  as  a  tribute  to  their 
service.   (Resolution  No.  14.  1967) 

RETIREMFNT  PAY  CREDIT  FOR  ENLISTED  MEN 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  this  As- 
sociation encourage  and  indorse  measures 
v.-hlch  will  permit  enlisted  personnel  to  re- 
ceive credit  for  Inactive  reserve  duty  prior 
to  1  June  19.58  for  retirement  pay  purpKises. 
(Resolution  No.  15,  1964) 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION  MES- 
SAGE AND  OLDER  AMERICANS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident's state  of  the  Union  message — as 
read  to  a  joint  session  of  Congress — made 
two  or  three  references  to  the  elderly. 

In  the  longer  written  statement  given 
to  the  press,  President  Nixon  made  a 
more  detailed  description  of  his  program 
on  aging. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  his 
proposals  at  this  time,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  and  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  intend 
to  offer  additional  remarks,  and  new  pro- 
posals, early  next  month. 

Mr.  Nixon's  first  order  of  business  is 
action  on  H.R.  1,  which  includes  several 


provisions  of  direct  importance  to  the 
elderly.  This  "welfare  reform  bill,"  when 
first  submitted  by  the  administration, 
did  not  call  for  an  across-the-board 
increase  in  social  security.  Thanks  to 
action  b.v  the  House,  the  bill  would  now 
provide  a  5-percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits.  This  is  a  worthwhile 
and  vitally  needed  increase,  but  I  believe 
that  it  is  inadequate.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  then 
the  Senate,  will  pass  at  least  a  12-percent 
increase  and  take  action  on  other  pro- 
posals to  improve  the  benefit  level  for 
louer-income  Americans.  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  the  President  did  not  call 
for  an  increase  beyond  the  5-percent 
level. 

In  addition,  H.R.  1  calls  for  a  Federal 
monthly  income  floor  of  $195  per  couple 
and  $130  for  an  individual.  Here  again 
the  House  has  improved  upon  the  ad- 
ministration's original  request,  which 
proposed  $65  a  month  for  an  individual. 
I  am  glad  that  the  administration  is  not 
oppcsing  these  higher  levels;  I  only  wish 
that  the  administration  had  exerted 
greater  leadership  in  getting  us  to  this 
more  adequate  level. 

President  Nixon's  statement  then  calls 
inr  action  which,  frankly,  is  puzzling. 

He  say.s : 

I  am  requesting  that  the  budget  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging  be  Increased  five- 
fold over  last  year's  request,  to  $100  million. 
In  part  so  that  we  can  expand  programs 
which  help  older  citizens  live  dignified  lives 
in  their  own  homes. 

As  one  who  had  long  sought  higher  ap- 
propriations for  the  AOA.  I  welcome  any 
such  evidence  of  Presidential  interest. 

But  surely  the  President  must  know 
that  the  Senate  and  the  House  acted 
late  in  December  to  take  the  very  action 
he  now  calls  for.  The  Administration  on 
Agin?  alieady  h?.s  a  funding  level  of  $100 
million,  and  the  AOA  is  now  busily  at 
v.-ork  attempting  to  determine  how  to 
make  the  best  use  of  that  funding  level, 
whicli  is  more  than  $55  million  more 
than  previously. 

The  President  devotes  one  paragraph 
to  nursing  homes.  He  promises  only  that 
he  will  continue  the  "crackdown  on  .sub- 
standard nursing  homes"  began  in  1971 
and  that  "our  followthrough  will  give 
special  attention  to  providing  alternative 
arrangements  for  those  who  are  \1ctim- 
ized  by  such  facilities." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  problem  of 
long-term  care  in  tliis  Nation  will  not  be 
resolved  by  more  inspections  and  shut- 
downs of  marginal  institutions.  What  we 
need  is  a  genuine  national  policy  on  long- 
term  care,  more  appropriate  use  of  alter- 
native facilities,  and  greater  emphasis 
upoii  rehabilitation  for  those  now  in 
nursing  homes.  On  December  2,  Senator 
Fr.\nk  Moss — chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Lonr-Term  Care  for  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging — intro- 
duced a  legislative  packrge  which  would 
take  this  Nation  a  long  way  toward  the 
goals  I  ,1ust  described.  I  commend  the 
Senator  s  propasals  to  the  President  and 
his  staff. 

Mr.  Nixon  also  mentioned  earlier  sug- 
gestion'- he  has  made  about  pension  re- 
form and  the  property  tax,  but  does  not 
provide  essential  details. 
In  short,  IJii.  President,  the  President's 


state  of  the  Union  message  gives  no  real 
assurance  that  he  really  has  paid  careful 
attention  to  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  thousands  of  delegates  who  at- 
tended the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  late  in  1971. 

We  can  only  hope  that  future  messages 
will  fill  in  gaps  and  answer  questions. 

And  we  on  the  Committee  on  Aging 
will  make  certain  that  such  questions  are 
asked. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER  INTERVIEWED 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
nationally  circulated  magazine  Nation'.s 
Business,  in  its  Januaiy  1972,  edition 
contains  an  excellent  and  worthwhile  ar- 
ticle entitled  "J.  Edgar  Hoover  Speaks 
Out."  The  article,  subtitled  "An  exclusive 
interview  with  the  senior  statesman  of 
law  enforrement,"  traces  Mr.  Hoover's 
career  as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

Emphasizing  his  record  of  service  to 
law  enforcement,  the  story  gives  an  in- 
.sight  into  Mr.  Hoover's  deep  dedication 
to  America  and  its  well-being  as  a  nation. 
At  the  same  time,  the  article,  in  ques- 
t'on-and-answer  style,  gives  Mr.  Hoover 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  many  of  the 
vital  issues  facing  our  citizen.s  today. 

It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  Mr. 
Hoover  ranks  with  the  greatest  of  Amer- 
icans. He  is  a  man  of  great  personal 
integrity,  and  his  dedication  to  principle 
is  well  known.  The  creed  by  which  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  lives  could  well  be  a  .guide 
for  every  Amei-ican  who  seeks  to  better 
serve  his  country  and  his  fellowman. 

I  believe  the  article  v/ill  make  excellent 
reading  for  every  citizen;  therefore,  I 
aiik  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.ioction.  the  article 
V.  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  ExcLtrsrvE  Interview  With  the  Senior 
Statesman  of  Law  Enforcement,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  speaks  out  about: 

Presidents  he  has  known. 

Attorneys  General  he  has  known. 

Crooks  hp  has  known. 

Organized  crime  In  business. 

The  FBI — past,  present  and  future. 

Demands  that  he  retire. 

.Mmost  48  ye.Ts  ago.  a  hardworking  young 
Justice  Department  lawyer  was  called  Into 
the  office  of  then  Attorney  General  Harlan 
Fiske  Stone  and  told:  "I  want  you  to  take 
over  as  acting  director  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation." 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  reflected  for  a  moment. 
A  Justice  Department  employee  since  1917, 
he  had  been  assistant  director  of  the  Bureau 
for  three  years,  agonizing  all  the  time  as  It 
became  increasingly  a  product  of  the  politi- 
cal spoils  system. 

"I'll  take  the  job,  Mr.  Stone,"  he  replied, 
"en  certain  conditions": 

The  Bureau  must  be  divorced  from  poll- 
tics.  Appointments  and  promotions  must  be 
based  on  merit,  and  the  Bureau  must  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  Attorney  General  only. 

"I  wouldn't  give  It  to  you  under  any  other 
conditions."  tho  Attorney  General  said. 
"That's  all.  Good  day." 

In  the  years  since  then,  John  Edgar  Hoover 
has  seldom  been  out  of  the  public  eye  as  he 
has  molded  the  Federal  Bureaxi  of  Investiga- 
tion Into  a  model  law  enforcement  agency 
and  kept  It  that  way.  (The  word  "federal" 
was  added  to  the  Bureau's  title  In  1935.  The 
word  "acting"  was  dropped  from  Mr.  Hoc- 
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ver's  own  title  a  few  months  after  his  ap- 
pointment.) 

•FBI"  became  an  abbreviation  that  com- 
manded the  respect  and  cooperation  of 
citizens. 

"G-Man"  became  a  nickname  feared  by 
criminals  and  subversives. 

Mr.  Hoover  set  a  rigid  standard  of  per- 
sonal behavior  for  himself  and  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  FBI.  To  attain  a  goal  of  excellence, 
he  believes  there  Is  one  essential:  Integrity 
of  self  and  deed.  With  absolutely  no  com- 
promise. 

A  lifelong  bachelor  whose  work  is  his  first 
love,  he  does  find  time  for  other  Interests, 
too.  In  the  evenings  at  his  two-story  house 
In  a  pleasant  Northwest  Washington  neigh- 
'jorhood  (a  housekeeper  oversees  the  estab- 
lishment) ,  he  relaxes  In  front  of  the  televi- 
sion .set  and  In  the  company  of  his  two  cairn 
terriers.  ("Naturally,  they're  spoiled.  They 
bcss  me  around.") 

He  loves  gardening  and  Is  proud  of  hLs 
rase?.  And  now  that  he's  put  down  arflflcial 
turf  in  his  spacious  back  yard,  "I  can  forget 
abiut  seeding  grass  every  year.  This  stuff  Is 
wonderful." 

His  favorite  sport  Is  horse  racing.  A  big 
reason  is  that  "you  can  relax  completelv.  I 
live  to  watch  the  horses  run."  The  Ex-Agent 
Association  recently  gave  him  a  statue  of  a 
stallion— "the  first  I've  ever  owned,  though 
I've  supported  many  of  them." 

He  was  also  a  fan  of  the  Washington  Sen- 
ators before  the  franchise  was  moved  to 
Texas  Ir.st  fall,  and  frequently  went  to  games 
with  Richard  Nixon  when  he  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent. (Mr.  Nixon  "knew  all  the  players  by 
name  and  everything  about  them — batting, 
fielding,   everything.") 

His  favorite  vacation  spot  Is  La  Jolla. 
Calif.,  and  if  he  were  an  agent  in  the  field, 
that's  where  he'd  most  like  to  be  assigned. 
His  second  choice  would  be  Butte,  Mont. 

"I've  been  accused  of  using  Butte  as  a  kind 
of  Siberia  for  agents  that  displease  me,"  he 
says  with  a  chuckle.  "When  that  allegation 
was  made,  I  checked  up  and  found  we  ac- 
tually had  144  requests  from  agent«;  to  be 
assigned  there.  You  know  why?  It's  close 
to  Glacier  National  Park,  and  some  of  the 
best  hunting  and  fishing  In  the  world  Is 
around  there." 

Mr.  Hoover,  77  this  New  Year's  Day,  has 
been  .varmly  lauded  for  his  performance  as 
director  of  the  FBI.  An  inner  ccrridcr  lead- 
ing to  his  office  Is  lined  with  plaques  and 
citations  from  sources  of  organizations  and 
with  mementoes  from  notables  he  has 
known. 

In  recent  years,  he  also  has  been  the  target 
of  criticism,  a  fact  he  accepts  as  Inevitable 
In  light  of  the  position  he  holds. 

In  this  Interview  with  editors  Jack  Wool- 
drldge  and  Wilbur  Martin  of  Nation's  Busl- 
ne.ss.  Mr.  Hoover  talks  over  many  of  the  high- 
lights of  his  career,  taking  note  of  achieve- 
ments for  which  he  heis  won  praise  as  well 
as  matters  for  which  he's  been  criticized,  and 
discussing  other  subjects  ranging  from  Pres- 
idents and  Attorneys  General  he  has  known 
to  crooks  he  has  known. 

You  have  served  under  eight  Presidents 
Were  you  closer  to  some  than  others? 

President  CooUdge  I  only  knew  officially. 
I  became  very,  very  close  personal  friends 
with  Herbert  Hoover,  but  reaUy  this  was  after 
he  left  office.  He  was  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America  and  I  was  a 
board  member.  I  got  to  know  him  quite  well. 
I  didn't  know  until  he  told  me  years  aft?r 
he  left  office  that  he  was  responsible  for  my 
being  named  director  of  the  FBI.  As  a  young 
lawyer  In  the  Justice  Department,  I  had 
worked  with  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  an  Investigation  of  whether 
we  should  restore  recognition  to  Russia.  I 
had  come  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Hoover,  who 
was  then  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Attorney  General  Stone  mentioned  to  him 
that  he  was  looking  for  someone  ta  put  In 


charge  of  the  Bureau  and  Mr.  Hoover  rec- 
ommended me. 

I  always  felt  President  Hoover  was  terribly 
wronged.  Everyone  blamed  him  alone  for 
the  Depression.  He  was  a  very  shv  man,  you 
know,  very  human.  We  used  to  "walk  down 
the  street  in  New  York  City  after  he  had 
been  President  and  no  one  recognized  him. 
I  thought,  "How  terrible,  to  be  forgotten." 

I  was  so  pleased  that  in  his  later  years  he 
was  recognized  for  the  great  man  that  he 
was. 

I  was  very  close  to  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, personally  and  officially.  We  often  had 
lunch  In  his  office  In  the  Oval  Room  of  the 
White  Hoiise.  During  his  Presidency  and 
afterwards,  at  Gettysburg,  I  was  close  with 
Gen.  Elsenhower.  He  was  a  great  man  and  a 
great  President. 

I  lived  across  the  street  from  Lyndon  John- 
son for  19  years.  We  were  very  close  friends 
and  this  friendship  continued  during  his 
Presidency  and  to  this  day,  I  hear  from  him 
regularly. 

When  he  was  In  the  Senate,  and  we  were 
neighbors,  he  had  a  little  dog  he  called  Little 
Beagle  Johnson.  Every  few  davs  he  would 
come  over  in  the  evening  and  "say,  'Edgar, 
Little  Beagle  Johnson's  gone  again.  Let's  go 
find  him.  ' 

And  we  would  go  off  looking  all  over  the 
neighborhood. 

When  he  was  President,  two  of  LBJ's 
beagles  died.  One  swallowed  a  stone  and  the 
other  one  was  run  ovr  by  a  Secret  Service 
car. 

I  got  a  little  beagle  from  a  kennel  In  At- 
lanta and  gave  It  to  him.  One  dav.  I  was 
visiting  at  the  White  House  and  he  said 
•  Let's  go  look  at  the  dogs."  We  were  walking 
along  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  hollered,  in  his 
big  Texas  voice  right  In  my  ear.  "Edgar,  where 
are  you?" 

Well,  I  was  right  beside  him  and  I  didn't 
know  what  he  meant.  "I'm  here,  Mr  Presi- 
dent," I  said. 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  you,"  he  answered.  "I 

mean  the  dog,  the  beagle,  I  call  him  Edgar." 

I    had    a    letter    from    President    Johnson 

just  a  few  weeks  ago  and  he  told  me  Eds^ar 

was  doing  Just  fine  on  the  ranch  In  Texas. 

Of  coiu^e,  I  have  been  friends  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  a  long  time.  I  first  met  him 
en  the  Alger  Hiss  case.  A  lot  of  hatred  for 
President  Nixon  stems  from  this  case  from 
some  of  the  liberals  and  pseudoliberals  who^e 
never  gotten  over  this  case.  I  think  much  of 
the  hatred  for  me  stems  from  this  case.  too. 
I  Mr.  Nixon,  then  a  Congressman,  played  an 
active  role  In  the  case.  In  which  Hiss  p 
former  State  Department  official  accused  of 
having  passed  on  secrets  to  the  communist.-^ 
w.Ts  convicted  of  perjury.] 

President  Nixon  has  changed  materially 
He's  much  more  extroverted  today  than  when 
I  first  met  him.  That's  good.  I  think  he's 
domg  an  excellent  Job  as  President,  despite 
the  brickbats  he  gets  thrown  at  him  from 
some  of  the  media.  He  never  loses  his  cool 
He's  done  an  excellent  Job  on  economic  mat- 
ters and  I  think  his  coming  trips  to  China  and 
Moscow  will  turn  out  well.  He  knows  how  to 
negotiate  with  people  without  giving  iin 
principles. 

You  have  also  served  under  16  Attorneys 
General  and  once  termed  Ramsey  Clark  the 
least  effectives.  Who  was  the  best? 

Oh.  that's  hard  to  say.  There  are  a  half 
dozen  that  stand  out,  those  I  was  very  close 
to. 

There  was  Harlan  Plske  Stone  fwho  served 
under  President  Coolldge).  He  appointed  me 
and  we  were  very  close.  After  he  became 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  he  often 
would  stop  by.  He'd  say.  "Edgar.  I've  come 
by  to  get  an  account  of  your  stewardship." 
He  considered  me  the  steward  of  the  FBI. 

Then  there  was  John  G.  Sargent  fwho  aLso 
.served    under   President   Coolldge  1.    He    was 
a  big  man.  6  feet  6  or  7,  and  wore  a  size  15 
shot.   His   feet   always   hurt   and   sometime 
when  I  went  home  with  him  to  lunch,  he'd 


take  his  shoes  off.  He  was  like  the  mounUins 
of  Vermont — solid,  very  solid. 

Herbert  Brownell  (under  President  Eisen- 
hower) is  a  great  lawyer,  a  great  administra- 
tor. And  Bill  Rogers  [WlHiam  P.  Rogers,  now 
Secretary  of  State  ] .  We  were  very  close.  When 
he  was  Attorney  General  and  President  Nixon 
was  Vice  President,  we  would  frequently 
spend  the  Christmas  holidays  In  Miami  Beach 
together. 

Frank  Murphy  fwho  served  under  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt)  was  a  very  close  personal 
friend.  I  don't  know  why.  In  the  beginning, 
we  were  so  opposite  phllosophlcallv.  Mtirphv 
was  very  shy  and  stiff  In  public.  But  In  pri- 
vate he  was  the  life  of  the  party.  After  he 
was  named  to  the  Supreme  Court.  I  would  go 
up  and  we  would  walk  from  the  Court  to  the 
Washington  Hotel,  where  he  lived. 

Of  course,  there's  John  Mitchell,  the  pres- 
ent Attorney  General.  He  Is  a  very  able  man, 
a  very  down-to-earth  Individual,  very  unlike 
those  Herblock  cartoons  In  The  Washington 
Post. 

And  I'm  completely  fascinated  by  his  wife. 
Martha  is  a  wonderful  person.  She  speaks  her 
mind.  She  has  Integritv  In  thought.  I  like 
faat. 

I  was  very  close  to  the  wives  of  some  of  the 
other  Attorneys  General.  Mrs.  Homer  Cum- 
mlngs  (her  husband  sen'ed  under  President 
Roosevelt).  Mrs.  Brownell.  Mrs.  Rogers. 

What,  in  your  mind,  has  made  you  svc- 
ccssful  in  yonr  administration  of  the  FBI? 

Principally.  Instilling  In  every  FBI  em- 
ployee the  absolute  need  for  excellence  In 
performance. 

A  law  enforcement  agency  Is  onlv  as  good 
ai  the  support  It  receives  'from  the  public. 
Over  the  long  run,  the  public  cannot  be 
fooled.  Only  demonstrated  performance  pro- 
duces the  respect  and  cooperation  necessary 
to  achieve  the  results  FBI  responsibilities  de- 
mand— and  which  the  public  has  every  right 
to  expect. 

This  attention  to  a  goal  of  excellence  re- 
quires Its  sacrifices.  It  means  long,  often 
grueling  hours  of  work  on  the  part  of  our 
special  agents.  It  means  they  must  maintain 
personal  conduct  standards  that  raise  no 
question  as  to  our  capacity  to  discharge  FBI 
duties  with  skill  and  Integrity,  strict  Im- 
partiality In  conducting  Investigations,  and 
self-dlsclpllne  to  withstand  the  frequent 
taunts  and  abusive  manners  of  those  who 
would  Impede  the  performance  of  our  lawful 
obligations. 

Some  of  my  critics  have  charged  me  with 
being  a  harsh  and  autocratic  administrator, 
but  they  fall  to  recognize  the  trust  that  must 
be  generated  from  the  proper  discharge  of 
FBI  responsibilities.  This  fact  leaves  little 
room  for  error.  An  enforcement  agencv,  by 
the  very  nattirc  of  Its  duties.  Is  an  easy"  and 
natural  target  for  criticism. 

You  spoke  of  critics.  In  recent  years,  the 
most  persistent  criticism  concerning  you,  Mr. 
Hoover,  has  been  that  you  should  retire  and 
hand  over  the  reins  of  the  FBI  to  a  younger 
man.  What  is  yo7ir  reaction  to  this? 

I  don't  consider  my  age  a  valid  factor  In 
assessing  my  ability  to  continue  as  director 
of  the  FBI— any  more  than  It  was  when,  at 
the  youthful  age  of  29.  I  was  appointed  to 
this  position.  I  was  criticized  then  as  "the 
Boy  Scout."  Now,  I'm  called  "that  senile  old 
man." 

My  appointment  to  head  the  FBI  was  based 
on  performance  and  I  believe  that  same 
standard  should  apply  to  any  evaluations  of 
my  fitness  to  continue  In  this  post. 

Years  are  only  a  guide  to  a  person's  ape  and 
have  little  meaning  when  attempting  to 
equate  them  with  ability,  vigor  and  demon- 
strated  performance. 

This  Is  what  I  believe  many  young  people 
are  talking  about  today  when"  In  spite  of 
their  youth,  they  demand  a  more  active  role 
m  our  society  commensurate  with  the  many 
obligations  they  are  required  to  shoulder. 
And  they  are  right. 
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Many  of  our  great  artists  and  comp>osers 
did  their  best  work  In  their  80s.  They  were 
Judged  on  performance,  not  age.  Other  lead- 
ers, too. 

Look  at  Bernard  Baruch;  he  wae  brilliant 
In  his  90s — and  Herbert  Hoover  and  Douglas 
MacArthur  in  their  aOs. 

That  Is  my  policy.  I  Judge  a  man  on  the 
quality  of  his  performance.  So  long  as  I  am 
blessed  with  good  health  and  enthusiasm 
for  my  work,  I  would  hope  that  I  may  be 
judged  in  this  same  manner. 

Uow  much  has  the  FBI  grown  since  you 
assumed  its  leadership? 

When  Attorney  General  Stone  appointed 
me  on  May  10,  1924,  to  head  what  was  sim- 
ply called  the  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
Bureau  had  441  special  agents. 

Compared  with  today,  the  Bureau's  Juris- 
diction was  quite  limited.  Through  the  years 
Congressional  enactments.  Presidential  di- 
rectives and  orders  of  the  Attorney  General 
have  substantially  Increased  oxir  jurisdic- 
tion to  some  185  federal  Investigative  mat- 
ters. 

We  have  59  field  offices  located  throughout 
the  U.S.  and  Puerto  Rico.  In  addition  to 
these  major  offices,  there  are  hundreds  of 
resident  agencies  or  suboffices.  All  told,  the 
Bureau  now  has  approximately  19,000  em- 
ployees, and  over  8.000  of  those  are  special 
agents. 

I  might  say  here  that  the  average  agent 
works  overtime  2^<,  hours  every  day.  but  gets 
paid  for  only  one  hour  and  49  minutes,  the 
legal  limit.  I  think  the  amount  of  overtime 
Is  grossly  excessive,  but  It's  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  vastly  expanded  duties  given  the 
Bureau. 

Has  the  nature  of  your  own  work  changed 
as  the  Bureau  has  grown? 

In  the  early  days,  I  could  get  out  and  visit 
the  field  offices  every  year,  personally  see  the 
agents  in  action,  and  spot  those  with  poten- 
tial, those  who  did  more — or  less — than  their 
duty. 

I  can't  do  that  now.  I  have  to  stay  here. 
I  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  preparation  for 
testimony  before  Congressional  committees, 
and  in  testifying. 

But  the  FBI  inspection  division  reports 
to  me  on  what  you  might  call  "the  blood 
pre.ssure  of  the  service."  It  makes  inspections 
of  every  field  office — not  to  get  somebody, 
but  to  find  the  soft  spots.  If  any.  We  can't 
afford  these. 

Another  difference  is  that  In  the  early  days. 
I  could  get  out  on  cases.  I  wish  I  could  do 
that  now.  but  somebody  has  to  run  things 
here.  I  still  sweat  the  hard  cases  out.  though 
here  at  hearquarters. 
The  plane  hijackings,  for  example. 
What  Vi're  some  of  the  cases  you  went  on? 
Some  were  publicized,  some  were  not.  There 
was  one  Involving  John  Henry  Seadlund.  In 
the  '.30s.  He  was  wanted  for  the  kidnaping 
and  murder  of  Charles  S.  Ross   [a  wealthy 
St.    Paul,    Minn.,    bu.^lnessmnnl.    Seadlund 
wa.s  arrested  at  the  Santa  Anita  race  track  In 
California  and  I  flew  out  there  to  get  his  con- 
fession. 

In  the  FBI,  we  have  never  countenanced 
any  rough  stuff,  never  any  "third  degree."  I 
believe  psycholofry  plav.s  a  large  part  in 
dealing  with  criminals.  Psychology  and  integ- 
rity, even  with  criminals.  This  case  makes 
that  point. 

I  talked  all  day  to  Seadlund  and  I  hadnt 
had  any  sleep.  Or  food.  I  asked  him  If  he 
wanted  something  to  eat. 

"What  do  yoti  want  to  know  for?"  Sead- 
lund snapped  at  me.  "You  won't  get  It  for 
me."  I  asked  him  pretty  bluntly.  "What  do 
you  want  to  eat?" 

He  said,  "Steak,  potatoes,  and  pie  k  la 
mode."  I  told  an  agent.  "Just  double  that 
order. 

The  next  day  Seadlund  asked  to  see  me. 
He  told  me,  "Well,  you  kept  your  word  and 
got  me  my  steak.  Now  get  your  steno  and  111 


tell  you  what  you  want  to  know."  I  got  a  full 
confession. 

So  psychology  and  Integrity  are  tremen- 
dously Important.  FBI  agents  were  warning 
suspects  of  their  constitutional  rights  long 
before  it  was  required  by  law. 

We  had  to  take  Seadlund  to  St.  Paul.  When 
we  left  Los  Angeles  It  was  78  degrees  and 
when  we  got  to  St.  Paul  it  was  zero.  We  had  to 
hide  out  from  the  press  in  the  woods  for  two 
or  three  days,  looking  for  the  bodies  of  Ross 
and  Seadlund's  partner,  whom  he  had  also 
killed. 

I  asked  one  of  the  agents  to  get  me  some 
warm  clothir.g.  He  brought  me  a  suit  of  red 
woolen  underwear.  He  could  have  at  least 
gotten  white,  but  it  was  a  gag  and  It  was 
appreciated. 

Wereyft  you  also  personally  in  on  the  Alvin 
Karpis  affair? 

Of  course,  there  was  Karpis.  He  was  part 
of  the  Ma  Barker  gang,  and  kept  sending 
me  postcards  from  all  over  the  country,  say- 
ing he  was  going  to  kill  me  like  Ma  Barker 
and  her  son  fFred|  were  killed  In  a  gun 
battle  in  Florida.  I  passed  the  word  that 
whenever  we  spotted  him.  I  wanted  to  make 
the  capture  personally. 

Well,  we  tracked  him  to  New  Orleans  |ln 
April.  1936)  and  I  (lew  down  there. 

We  try  to  make  an  arrest  at  dawn,  or  some 
other  time  when  there  aren't  many  people 
on  the  street.  But  we  had  to  do  this  one  at 
5  ill  the  afternoon.  Karpl.^  had  been  holed 
up  in  an  apartment  on  Jeff  Davis  Parkway 
and  it  waj  the  rush  hour  and  there  were 
people  everywhere. 

Karpis  and  a  companion  suddenly  walked 
out  of  the  house  and  got  Into  a  car.  I  ran 
up  on  one  side  and  grabbed  iiim.  Another 
agent  went  to  the  other  side  and  grabbed 
the  other  fellovvr. 

I  said.  "Bring  the  handcuffs,"  but  every- 
body had  forgotten  to  bring  handcuffs.  So 
an  agent  who  had  grown  up  on  a  cattle  ranch 
said,  "I  can  tie  him  up  so  he  can't  move." 
And  he  did.  tying  his  hands  behind  him  with 
a  necktie. 

When  we  got  Into  the  car,  Karpis  called 
me  by  name.  T  asked  him  how  ho  knew  who 
I  was  and  he  said.  "Oh,  I  saw  your  picture 
In  the  paper  in  Miami."  I'd  had  mv  Dlcture 
taken  when  I  caught  that  sailflsh  on  the 
wall  over  there,  the  only  one  I've  ever  causht. 
Karpis  said  that  my  iuck  was  better  than 
his,  that  he'd  been  trying  to  catch  one  for 
three  years. 

On  the  way  downtown,  the  agent  driving 
the  car  got  lost. 

Karpis  spoke  up.  wanting  to  know  where 
we  were  going.  I  asked  him  why  he  cared 
and  he  said.  "Well,  if  it's  to  the  post  office 
building,  I  can  tell  you  how  to  get  there. 
I  uas  planning  to  rob  it."  So  he  directed  us. 
The  agent  who  was  driving  heard  from 
me  later. 

You  have  always  shown  particular  interest 
in  kidnaping  cases,  haven't  you? 

Yes.  Every  ca.se  Is  Important,  but  kldnap- 
Ings  strike  mc  as  being  extremely  vicious 
crimes  aqalnst  roclety.  Often  thev  involve 
young  children  or  other  family  members.  I 
don't  think  there  Is  anything  worse  than  the 
kidnaping  of  a  child  and  the  agony  of  the 
family.  I  look  with  a  great  deal  of  personal 
■sntisfactlon  on  our  accomplishments  In  these 
cases. 

We  flr.st  got  the  name  "G-man"  on  a  kld- 
nanint:.  the  Urschel  case.  [Oklahoma  oil- 
man Charles  P.  Urschel,  kidnaped  in  1933 
by  the  George  "Jtachlne  Gun"  Kelly  gang. 
Caught  in  a  house  In  Memphis.  Tenii.  Kel- 
ly crinqed  and  cried,  "Don't  shoot,  G-men. 
don't  .shoot.  G-men!"] 

Th-  federal  kidnaping  statute,  passed  In 
1932  after  the  Lindbergh  baby  kidnaping, 
as  well  as  a  series  of  other  special  "crime 
bills"  In  the  early  '308,  greatlv  expanded 
our  responsibilities  In  that  field. 

Do  yon  have  any  advice  on  how  to  keep 
in  good  health? 


I  try  to  stay  in  good  health  by  avoiding 
fKc<-sses.  Moderation  m  everything  you  do 
is  a  tjood  rule.  I  take  a  physical  every  year 
and  the  last  one  showed  I  was  in  better 
shape  than  when  I  took  the  first  one  in 
1938.  I  had  to  lose  a  little  weight  after  that 
one. 

All  of  our  agents  must  be  In  top  physical 
condiilon.  They  can  be  a  little  underweight 
but  they  can't  be  overweight.  When  I  put 
that  rule  in,  some  men  groaned  a  little 
But  the  wivco  all  think  it  is  great. 

I  exercise  every  morning  on  an  exercycle. 
I  try  to  get  enough  sleep  each  night,  but 
not  too  much. 

In  the  evening  I  relax  and  watch  televl- 
.-iion.  I  usuaUy  have  a  highball,  maybe  two 
But  never  more  than  two.  Jack  Daniels 
black  label — on  the  rocks,  v.-ith  a  dash  of 
soda.  I  never  drink  martinis.  Martinis  are 
poison.  Nobody  can  drink  four  and  be  sober. 
I  never  take  work  home  with  me  Monday 
through  Friday.  But  I  take  a  lot  of  work 
l.onie  with  me  on  the  weekend  when  I  have 
time  to  think. 

Of  course,  I  watch  my  diet.  Again,  you 
have  to  do  everyihlng  In  moderation. 

I  huve  two  little  cairn  terriers.  One  Is  17 
blind  and  deaf,  and  the  other  Is  four.  She's  a 
little  hussy,  bosses  the  older  one  around.  At 
brcfikfast.  they  get  my  bacon  and  eggs.  1 
get  the  fruit  Juice  and  black  coffee. 

I  al«-ays  have  the  same  thing  for  lunch: 
grapefruit,  cottage  cheese  and  black  coffee. 
And  usually  I  eat  at  the  same  place  [the 
Mayflower  Hotel). 

I  like  to  relax  at  lunch.  One  of  the  things 
that  irritates  me  is  for  people  to  come  up 
and  ns!:.  "You  don't  know  me,  do  you?"  I 
always  say,  "If  you  were  ever  In  Alcatraz, 
I  know  you.  We'd  have  a  record  on  you." 

My  dinner  at  homr>  is  always  moderate. 
I'd  love  to  have  a  piece  cf  chocolate  crpam 
pie.  But  I  don't.  Moderation  In  what  you  do. 
integrity  in  what  you  do.  I  believe  in  that 
absolutely. 

Horse  racing  is  your  favorite  sport.  Have 
you  srci  any  of  the  great  winners? 
Ye.s.  I  saw  Whlrlaway.  for  example. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  was  at  Aqueduct  and 
asked  a  friend  wit}i  me  to  get  a  ticket  on  him. 
Ho  cr.me  back  with  a  ticket  on  the  wrong 
horse.  Tola  Rose  I  think  it  was.  a  20-1  shot. 
Whiria-vvay  was  someilUng  like  2-5.  And  Tola 
Rose  won.  I  tcUl  him  I  .should  let  him  pick 
the  horses  every  !  in-.e. 

One  fellow  I  wouldn't  let  ever  pick  a  horse 
is  George  AUen  [a  friend  ol  President  Roose- 
velt, Truman  and  Eisenhower].  He  always 
bets  three  horses  in  the  srane  race — to  win 
President  Elsenhower  used  to  give  George 
*.T  to  'oei  for  him  every  now  and  then.  I  t.la 
President  ELsenhower,  "I'd  never  let  George 
bet  for  me.  He's  the  worst  at  picking  horses 
I  ever  saw." 

George  said  that  if  I'd  told  that  to  anj- 
body  else  but  the  President,  he'd  have  sue- 
for  slander.  We're  very  good  friends. 

What  are  your  10  most  important  accom- 
plishments as  director  of  the  FBI? 

It's  difficult  to  plcl:  out  any  specific  num- 
ber of  accomplLshmento;,  Certainly  among  the 
most  important  w.-xs  cleaning  up  the  Bureau, 
cleaning  out  the  political  hacks.  This  wa-s 
the  mandate  given  to  me  by  Attorney  Genera: 
Stone  when  he  appointed  me.  Also,  winning 
tie  support  the  FBI  has  consistently  received 
over  the  years  from  the  law-abiding  and  con- 
cerned public. 

Without  these,  it  is  doubtful  the  FBI  couUi 
havo  realized  many  other  acccmplishinents 
I  am  partlci'larly  proud  that  FBI  perform- 
ance during  my  tenure  has  merited  the  pub- 
lic's support. 

Other  accomplishments  which  were  im- 
portant in  the  development  of  the  FBI  in- 
clude the  nationwide  centralization  of  crimi- 
nal fingerprint  records  in  the  FBI  Identifica- 
tion Dlvi-^lon  In  1924;  establl.shment  In  1932 
of  the  FBI  Laboratory;  and  establishment  in 
1935  of  the  FBI   National   Academv,   whlcn 
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provided  a  university-level  advanced  train- 
ing program  for  select  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers throughout  the  nation. 

Also,  the  capture  of  the  Nazi  salsoteurs 
landed  on  our  shores  by  submarine  during 
World  War  II;  the  convictions  of  top  com- 
munists leaders  following  the  war;  the  suc- 
ce.ssful  investigations  into  the  Rosenberg 
aiid  Col.  Rudolf  Ivanovlch  Abel  spy  cases  in 
the  1950s;  the  convictions  resulting  from  our 
investigations  of  the  murders  of  a  number 
of  civil  rights  workers  during  the  1960s;  and 
the  beginning  of  the  FBI  National  Crime 
Information  Center. 

There  are  many  more,  of  course,  but  these 
st.md  out  in  my  mind. 

What  about  your  own  politics? 
You  know,  when  I  took  over  with  the  man- 
date to  clean  out  the  political  hacks  and 
straighten  out  the  Bureau  and  .did,  I  was  ac- 
cused of  being  a  Democrat  because  the  Re- 
publicans were  In  office.  Then  I  was  accused 
of  being  a  Republican  when  the  Democrats 
took  over. 

I  grew  up  In  and  live  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  have  never  voted  in  my  life: 
I  don't  like  labels  and  I  am  not  political.  My 
feeling  about  politics  is  that  both  parties 
should  nominate  for  all  offices  the  very  best 
qualified  man — unfortunately,  that  Isnt  al- 
ways the  case — and  that  the  people  should 
vote  for  the  man  who  they  believe  Is  the 
best  qualified. 

Yoti  have  been  quoted  as  saying  the  FBI's 
National  Crime  Information  Center  is  a 
real  breakthrough  in  fighting  crime.  Why  so? 
The  NCIC  provides  what  was  long  urgent- 
ly needed,  a  comprehensive  and  swiftly  ef- 
ficient informational  exchange  system  of  na- 
tional scope. 

This  computerized  Index  of  documented 
crime  data  is  now  tied  to  all  states  and 
Canada  by  a  vast  telecommunications  net- 
work. The  total  number  of  NCIC  active 
records  concerning  stolen  property  and  per- 
sons wanted  for  crimes  has  climbed  to  over 
three  million,  with  dally  transactions  some- 
times well  over  75,000. 

I'll  give  you  an  example  of  why  I  think 
this  gives  our  nation's  law  enforcement  com- 
munity an  essential  tool  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  crime. 

Recently,  two  state  troopers  in  New  York 
stopped  a  car.  They  radioed  for  a  check  on 

It  and  within  two  minutes — two  minutes 

they  knew  that  the  car  had  been  stolen  and 
that  its  two  occupants  were  wanted  for  mur- 
der in  California. 

Some  have  charged  that  federal  computer 
systems  are  leading  to  a  huge  national  data 
bank  that  could  strip  the  individual  of  his 
privacy.  Could  you  comment? 

As  far  as  the  FBI  Is  concerned,  those  fears 
are  groundless. 

The  National  Crime  Information  Center 
is  the  principal  FBI  computer  system  and 
It  contains  only  documented  data  concern- 
ing criminals  and  stolen  property  Its  in- 
formation is  available  only  to  authorized  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  the  system  was 
designed  to  prevent  any  abuse  or  misure  of 
Us  data. 

Any  allegations  that  this  could  lead  to  a 
'big  brother  is  looking  at  you"  operaUon 
are  completely  false. 

The  FBI  has  been  accused  of  engaging  in 
unauthorized  wiretapping,  what  are  the 
facts? 

The  facts  are  that  the  FBI  has  not  used 
wiretaps  without  the  authority  of  the  At- 
torney General,  and  then  only  to  a  limited 
extent  in  cases  Involving  our  nation's  se- 
curity. 

Also,  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  federal  Judges 
may  authorize  the  FBI  to  use  electronic  sur- 
veillance techniques  In  some  cases  Involvlno- 
organized  crime.  The  Attorney  General  has 
to  approve  each  instance,  and  a  written  af- 
fidavit establishing  probable  cause  for  action 
must  be  presented  to  the  Judge. 


Assertions  that  FBI  wiretapping  Is  wide- 
spread are  absurd.  If  the  FBI  engaged  in 
wiretapping  to  Just  a  fraction  of  what  its 
critics  suggest,  it  would  have  no  time  for 
anything  else. 

These  critics  who  accuse  the  FBI  of  this 
practice  can  never  produce  any  proof. 

Congressman  Boggs  (Rep.  Hale  Boggs  (D.- 
La.),  majority  leader  In  the  House)  made 
a  wild  statement  that  his  telephone  had  been 
tapped.  That  charge  was  simply  not  true. 
No  telephone  of  any  Congressman  has  ever 
been  tapped  since  I  became  Bureau  director 
in  1924.  He  was  put  in  the  position  of  having 
to  "put  up  or  shut  up'  on  that  charge  and  he 
shut  up. 

Another  accusation  against  the  FBI  is  that 
of  snooping  on  campuses. 

Completely  false.  I  believe  this  is  onlv  a 
scare  tactic  to  Inflame  the  academic  com- 
munity against  the  FBI. 

Yes,  the  FBI  does  conduct  investigations 
on  college  campu.'ses — or  anywhere  else  in  the 
nation.  But  only  if  there  is  "a  violation  within 
its  investigative  jurisdiction. 

If,  for  example,  an  ROTC  building  has  been 
destroyed  by  a  fire  or  explosion,  we  will  in- 
vestigate to  see  if  there  Is  evidence  of  sabo- 
tage or  destruction  of  government  property. 
Many  campuses  have  government  research  or 
other  government  facilities.  If  government 
property  Is  damaged  or  stolen,  the  FBI  In- 
vestigates. 

We  do  not  snoop  on  campuses,  or  in  any 
way  treat  the  campus  different  from  any 
other  area  of  society.  The  FBI  has  the  highest 
respect  for  academic  freedom. 

American  business  is  making  great  use  of 
computer  technology,  particularly  in  records 
management.  What  steps  has  the  FBI  taken 
along  this  line? 

One  of  the  first  actions  I  took  upon  be- 
coming director  was  the  establishment  of  a 
centralized  national  file  of  arrest  records  on 
fingerprints.  This  led  to  formation  of  the  FBI 
Identification  Bureau  in  1924,  the  year  of 
my  appointment. 

From  800.000  fingerprint  records,  this  has 
now  grown  to  nearly  200  mUUon.  including 
many  civilian  and  military  fingerprints  that 
are  kept  separately  from  those  filed  as  a 
result  of  arrests.  I  have  always  felt  stronglv 
that  fingerprints  for  identification  purposes 
are  a  protection  for  the  public.  I  remember 
I  personally  took  the  fingerprints  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller  Jr.  and  his  family  In  1924  to  en- 
tx)urage  the  public  to  take  advantage  of  this 
protection,  and  to  show  there  was  no  stigma 
In  having  your  fingerprints  recorded.  Nelson 
was  a  little  boy  then. 

As  far  back  as  1934,  the  FBI  Installed  a 
punch  card  system  of  searching  fingerprints. 
However,  because  of  the  rising  volume  of 
fingerprint  records  this  proved  Inadequate 
and,  by  necessity,  the  Identification  Divi- 
sion had  to  return  to  manual  searching. 
Presently,  development  contracts  are  hear- 
ing completion  to  computerize  fingerprint 
files  and  to  electronically  read,  classify  and 
retrieve — within  seconds. 

In  1954.  we  had  in  operation  the  first  au- 
tomated payroll  system  In  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

What  are  some  of  the  major  problems  the 
FBI  has  run  into  in  combating  organized 
crime,  especially  in  the  field  of  legitimate 
business? 

There  Is  no  question  the  two  most  serious 
problem  areas  are  the  complexity  and  size  of 
the  investigations  themselves,  and  the  gen- 
eral apathy  of  citizens  directly  or  indirectly 
affected. 

On  one  series  of  gambling  raids  we  Msed 
over  200  FBI  agents.  In  another  series,  we 
had  to  call  upon  over  400  agents.  In  one 
major  hoodlum  international  bankruptcy 
case  alone,  we  had  investigations  being  con- 
ducted by  31  offices  In  28  states,  ranging  from 
New  York  to  California  and  from  Minnesota 
to  Alabama. 

Many   hoodlums,    unfortunately,   have   ac- 


quired a  facade  of  6emi-resF>ectabUity  In 
their  communities.  People  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  these  so-called  "businessmen" 
can  possibly  be  involved  In  illegal  activities. 
Even  more  disturbing,  from  a  law  enforce- 
ment view,  is  the  seeming  Indifference  of 
otherwise  responsible  citizens  to  the  ac- 
knowledged existence  of  specific  phases  of 
organized  crime  in  their  communities. 

What  they  are  overlooking,  of  course,  is 
that  hoodlum-connected  major  thefts  in- 
crease their  Insurance  rates,  that  labor  rack- 
eteering Increases  consumer  costs,  that  gam- 
bling and  narcotics  corrupt  youth,  and  that 
bribery  of  civic  and  police  officials  under- 
mines good  goverrunent  and  deprives  the 
public  of  the  protection  to  which  it  Is 
entitled. 

Is  there  a  law  which  particularly  helps  the 
FBI  to  fight  infiltration  of  business  by  crim- 
inals? 

Under  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1970,  which  the  President  signed  into  law 
in  October,  1970,  'ntle  IX  bans  the  invest- 
ment of  underworld  funds  in  legitimate  busi- 
ness ventures.  This  provides  for  severe  crim- 
inal penalties,  as  well  as  forfeitures. 

Successful  businessmen  place  great  em- 
phasis upon  personnel  training.  What  is  the 
FBI  doing  in  this  area? 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  Importance  of 
personnel  training,  and  effective  personnel 
training  has  been  a  keystone  of  FBI  opera- 
tions since  I  became  director.  In  fact,  the 
FBI  pioneered  advanced  law  enforcement 
training  with  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  In  1935. 

In  addition  to  the  Academy,  the  FBI  has 
some  1,500  specially  trained  special  agent 
police  instructors  who  go  out  where  requested 
and  give  a  wide  variety  of  training.  For  ex- 
ample, this  FBI  Field  Police  Training  Pro- 
gram Just  this  past  year  conducted  more 
than  9,000  training  schools,  attended  by 
more  than  300,000  people.  And  this  Involved 
over  83,000  hours  of  classroom  instruction  by 
Bureau  personnel. 

The  new  facility  for  our  Academy  at  Quan- 
tlco,  Va.,  when  we  move  In  later  this  year, 
will  enable  us  to  Increase  the  nximber  of 
officers  to  be  trained  from  200  to  2,000  an- 
nually. It  will  also  provide  specialized 
courses  for  1,000  others.  These  will  be  man- 
agement courses,  and  I'm  quite  proud  that 
we  will  be  able  to  do  this.  I  believe  It  will 
certainly  strengthen  local  law  enforcement. 
Do  you  think  the  United  States  should 
have  a  nationxil  police  force? 

I  am  vigorously  opposed  to  a  national  po- 
lice force,  or  any  trend  toward  one.  I  want  to 
make  one  point  clear,  and  It  Is  one  that  crit- 
ics of  the  FBI  seem  to  want  to  overlook. 
The  FBI  does  not  decide  what  It  will  in- 
vestigate. It  is  given  responsibilities  by  Con- 
gress, by  the  President,  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. It  is  charged  by  law  to  carry  out  cer- 
tain functions.  And  we  will  do  that. 

I  might  also  say  that  I  opposed  our  being 
given  some  of  these  responsibilities.  For  in- 
stance, we  are  charged  with  Investigating  an 
lUegal  gambling  case  if  it  Involves  five  or 
more  persons,  remains  In  business  30  days, 
or  has  a  dally  $2,000  gross.  I  believe  this  Is  a 
function  of  local  law  enforcement. 

The  FBI  has  a  relatively  small  number  of 
Negro  special  agents.  What  is  its  policy  uHth 
respect  to  employing  members  of  minorities? 
The  FBI  Is  unequivocally  dedicated  to  the 
principles  of  equal  employment  opportunity. 
I  insist  that  all  appointments  and  other  per- 
sonnel actions  be  based  on  merit  and  fitness. 
Let  me  say  that  nothing  would  please  me 
more  than  to  have  a  greater  number  of  spe- 
cial agents  from  minority  groups.  We  have 
a  very  real  need  for  them,  and  they  would 
be  a  most  welcome  asset.  We  will  continue  to 
make  every  effort  to  attract  those  qualified. 
But  I  have  not.  and  will  not,  relax  the  high 
standards  which  the  FBI  has  traditionally 
demanded  of  special  agents  without  favor  or 

exception. 
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Attorney  General  [Robert  P.l  Kennedy  be- 
came very  angry  with  me  over  this. 
I  would  not  yield. 

The  standards  for  a  special  agent  of  the 
FBI  are  stringent.  Applicants  must  be  of 
outstanding  appearance  and  outstanding 
character,  and  have  the  required  education 
m  law.  accounting,  languages  or  sciences, 
or  three  years  of  executive,  professional  or 
Investigative  experience. 

We  demand  of  FBI  employees  a  standard 
of  morality  which  can  be  approved  by  the 
majority  of  the  American  people.  Some  say 
we  are  too  strict,  but  I  submit  to  public  Judg- 
ment that  discipline  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
An  undisciplined  law  enforcement  agency  Is 
a  menace  to  society. 

We  do  have  exacting  standards  In  the  FBI 
and  we  apologize  to  no  one  for  them.  We 
have  no  Intention  of  arbitrarily  compromis- 
ing these  standards  to  accommodate  kooks. 
misfits  or  slobs. 

As  I  have  said  publicly,  disregard  for  law 
and  order  Is  encouraged  by  hatemongers,  ex- 
tremists and  others  who  say  that  revolution 
against  society  Is  Justified  and  necessary. 

A  number  of  terrorist  or  revolutionary 
groups  seem  to  have  sprung  up  in  recent 
years.  Would  you  comment? 

Terrorist-extremist  sentiment  Is  on  the 
rise  in  the  nation  today,  especially  In  the 
so-called  New  Left.  The  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  was  formed  In  1962  and 
by  1967  this  group  had  developed  a  revolu- 
tionary, violent  posture,  urging  destruction 
of  our  democratic  Institutions.  In  1969.  It 
was  torn  by  factionalism  and  Its  extremist 
wing  became  the  Weatherman. 

The  Weatherman,  which  went  underground 
In  1970.  believes  In  violence.  Its  adherents 
have  collected  explosives  and  set  up  bomb 
factories.  They  have  carried  out  acts  of  vio- 
lence not  only  against  police  facilities,  but 
against  military  and  government  buildings 
and  even  private  buildings  which  happen  to 
house  the  offices  of  companies  these  extrem- 
ists don't  like. 

Small  terror  groups,  operating  from  under- 
ground, represent  a  great  danger.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Weatherman  type  of  extremist 
mentality  seems  to  have  spread  to  some  other 
young  people  and  even  some  adults. 
"  You  have  black  nationalist  terror  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Black  Panther  Party.  The 
Panthers  are  hoodlum-tj-pe  revolutionaries, 
and  their  true  nature  must  be  exposed. 

Currently  the  Panther  Party  is  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  show  a  "humanitarian 
face" — to  show  that  It  Is  Interested,  for  ex- 
ample. In  the  welfare  of  children  through 
its  so-called  Breakfast  for  Children  program. 
This  is  a  public  relations  gimmick.  Part  of 
the  reason  for  this  feigned  emphasis  on  hu- 
manltarlanlsm  Is  to  encourage  contributions 
from  wealthy  white  liberals,  who  have  given 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Panthers. 

What  is  the  FBI's  role  concerning  protests, 
such  as  those  against  the  Viet  Nam  War? 

In  America,  we  have  freedom  of  expression. 
Individuals  have  a  right  on  their  own  to 
oppose  the  war  or  say  anything  else  they 
desire  about  Viet  Nam. 

There  are  a  number  of  antiwar  groups  and 
they  have  the  right  to  voice  their  viewpoints. 
The  FBI  does  not  in  any  way  attempt  to 
stifle  groups  or  Individuals  who  speak  out 
against  the  Viet  Nam  War.  Charges  that  we 
do  are  completely  false. 

The  FBI  becomes  concerned  only  when 
members  of  these  or  any  other  groups  violate 
laws  within  Its  Investigative  Jurisdiction.  Or 
when  the  activities  of  the  groups  become  vio- 
lent or  terroristic  and  pose  a  threat  to  the 
Internal  security  of  the  country. 

You  mentioned  what  you  consider  your 
most  important  accomplishments  as  FBI  di- 
rector. What  would  you  consider  the  m^tst 
important  cases  the  FBI  has  investigated? 

I  like  to  think  that  all  of  our  Investigations 
are  important.  But  In  terms  of  their  Impact 
on  FBI  operations  or  the  events  of  the  time, 
a  few  stand  out. 


The  successful  investigation  of  the  kid- 
naping of  Charles  Lindbergh's  son  In  1932 
led  to  the  passage  that  same  year  of  the 
federal  kidnaping  statute,  giving  the  FBI 
added  jurisdiction  over  this  despicable  crime. 
John  DiUinger  had  become  a  full-blown 
American  folk  hero  by  the  time  our  agents 
were  forced  to  shoot  while  moving  In  to 
arrest  him  in  Chicago  during  1934.  I  saw  an 
ad  the  other  day  that  they  were  making 
another  movie  about  Dilllnger.  I  suppose  this 
one  will  make  him  a  hero  again.  I  can't 
understand  this.  The  worst  movie  ever  made 
was  that  one  about  Bonnie  and  Clyde.  They 
were  nothing  but  a  couple  of  bum  criminals, 
the  worst  kind. 

Just  a  few  months  prior  to  the  Japanese 
bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  In  1941,  FBI  agents 
arrested  33  members  of  the  network  of  the 
German  spy,  Frederick  Duquesne.  This  case, 
together  with  the  FBI  capture  of  the  Nazi 
saboteurs  landed  secretly  In  this  country,  I 
am  sure,  stopped  serious  enemy  attempts  to 
sabotage  our  war  effort.  Those  Nazi  saboteurs 
were  tried  in  Classroom  No.  1  of  this  build- 
ing (the  Justice  Department  building]. 

In  1949  our  Investigations  resulted  In  the 
conviction  of  11  top  leaders  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  U.  S.  A.  We  were  only  a  few  years 
removed  from  working  with  the  world's  lead- 
ing communist  power,  the  Soviet  Union,  as  an 
ally.  It  was  hard  for  some  to  realize  the 
conspiratorial  nature  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  those  circumstances. 

The  trial  in  which  the  leaders  were  con- 
victed galvanized  public  opinion  to  the  fact 
the  communists  were  attempting  to  subvert 
our  democratic  form  of  government.  The 
Rosenberg  atom  bomb  spy  case  the  following 
year  left  little  doubt  of  these  motives. 

The  six-year-long  FBI  Investigation  of  the 
1950  robbery  of  Brink's,  Inc.,  at  Boston  dem- 
onstrated the  virtue  of  Investigative  per- 
sistence and  hard  work. 

The  FBI  Investigation  of  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy  at  Dallas  resulted  In 
the  Interviewing  of  approximately  25,000  per- 
sons and  the  submission  of  more  than  2,000 
reports  to  the  Warren  Commission. 

As  a  result  of  the  assassination  and  the 
Investigation,  Congress  passed  legislation, 
approved  by  the  President,  providing  for  fed- 
eral criminal  penalties  In  Instances  Involving 
Presidential  assassination,  kidnapping  and 
assault.  The  FBI  was  charged  to  investigate 
stich  violations,  which  were  previously  the 
responsibility  of  the  local  jurisdiction  In 
which  the  crime  occurred. 

The  FBI  Investigation  of  the  murder  of 
three  civil  rights  workers  In  Mississippi  In 
1964,  as  well  as  Investigations  of  other  simi- 
lar Instances  of  violence  and  brutality, 
helped  to  hasten  the  passage  of  broader  civil 
rights  legislation. 

Mr.  Hoover,  is  there  one  crook  you  re- 
member most  vividly? 

Gaston  B.  Means.  I  think  he  was  the  worst 
crook  I  ever  knew.  I  flred  htm  from  the 
Bureau  the  first  thing  when  I  took  over  and 
he  became  mixed  up  in  all  sorts  of  things. 
He  was  a  scoundrel. 

Evalyn  Walsh  McLean  [the  wealthy  Wash- 
ington socialltel  knew  he  was  a  crook,  but 
she  thought  because  he  was,  he  could  help 
in  the  Lindbergh  kidnapping.  She  gave  him 
$100,000  to  try  to  get  the  baby  back,  and 
would  have  given  him  more.  She  was  going 
to  pawn  her  jewels,  but  I  stopped  that. 

We  never  did  find  the  money  Means  got 
from  Mrs.  McLean  and  which  he  said  he  had 
burled.  We  had  divers  searching  the  Potomac. 
When  he  was  convicted  and  in  the  hospital  at 
Leavenworth,  I  flew  out  there  and  saw  him. 
"Why  did  you  He  to  our  men  about  where 
the  money  Is?"  I  asked  him. 

He  put  his  hand  over  his  heart  and  said. 
"Oh,  Edgar.  That  wounds  me." 

He  was  a  complete  scoundrel.  But  he  was 
the  type  some  people  liked — a  sort  of  lovable 
scoundrel. 

A  headquarters  building  for  the  FBI  is 
being  constructed  across  the  street.  When 
will  it  be  completed? 


There  are  some  who  maintain  that  the 
only  reason  I  am  staying  on  as  director  of  the 
FBI  Is  to  be  present  at  the  dedication  of  this 
new  building.  I  say  this  is  absolute  nonsense. 
In  a  recent  speech,  I  facetiously  noted  that 
at  the  rate  it  Is  going  up.  none  of  us  will  be 
around  by  the  time  It  Is  completed. 

Hopefully,  it  will  be  reeidy  for  occupancy 
in  1974.  We  have  shared  space  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  since  1934  and  during 
that  period  our  staff  and  that  of  the  De- 
partment have  multiplied  many  times.  It's 
been  necessary  to  relocate  many  phases  of 
our  operations  In  seven  other  sites  In  the 
capital. 

This  new  headquarters  will  bring  every- 
thing under  one  roof  and  vastly  Improve  our 
administration  and  efficiency. 

Would  you  take  a  look  ahead  at  the  FBI's 
role  in  the  years  to  come? 

I  would  hope  the  FBI's  role  In  the  future 
will  be  Identical  with  Its  role  In  the  past 
and  at  the  present.  That  Is,  being  a  servant 
of  the  people. 

The  FBI's  success  has  been  built  on  one 
vital  base — the  confidence  of  the  people.  If 
we  knock  on  a  citizen's  door,  he  does  not 
have  to  talk  to  us  or  give  our  special  agents 
information.  This  Is  a  decision  he  must  make. 
We  can  solve  cases  only  if  citizens  furnish 
information. 

We  want  to  maintain  the  confidence  and 
support  of  citizens  in  all  walks  of  life,  in  all 
areas  of  the  country.  If  we  don't,  we  simply 
cannot  do  the  job  for  which  we  are  responsi- 
ble. 

I  want  the  FBI's  work  In  the  future  to  con- 
tinue to  merit  the  approval  of  the  people. 
This  means,  on  our  part,  top  quality  investi- 
gations. Efficient,  loyal  and  responsible  per- 
sonnel. A  willingness  to  work  hard. 

One  last  question,  Mr.  Hoover.  You've  spent 
your  life  fighting  crime.  Have  yon,  as  a 
person,  ever  been  victimized? 

Yes.  Once  by  a  fellow  who  came  door-to- 
door.  I  bought  a  load  of  fertilizer  from  him 
for  my  roses.  The  stuff  turned  out  to  be  black 
sawdust. 

And  then,  once  by  the  fellow  they  called 
"The  Blrdman  of  Alcatraz."  He  had  two 
cells — one  In  which  he  lived,  and  another 
where  he  kept  his  birds. 

My  mother  was  alive  then  and  she  always 
liked  to  keep  a  few  birds,  so  I  bought  a 
canary  from  him.  Only  It  turned  out  to  be 
Just  a  sparrow,  dyed  yellow. 

So  I've  been  conned  at  least  twice  In  my 
life.  I  guess  that  proves  I'm  human. 


MEYER      SOKOLOW— MARYLAND 
VETERAN  OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  in- 
deed satisfying  to  see  someone  who  has 
worked  long  and  hard  for  his  country 
and  for  the  interests  of  all  veterans  re- 
ceive the  credit  he  so  richly  deserves. 
Such  a  man  is  Meyer  Sokolow,  who  has 
been  selected  as  "Maryland  Veteran  of 
the  Year"  by  the  Joint  Veterans  Com- 
mittee of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Sokolow,  past  departmental  com- 
mander of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  U.S.A.  and  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Veterans  Committee  of  Maryland,  has 
done  much  to  strengthen  the  voice  of 
Maryland  veterans.  Through  his  leader- 
ship, both  local  and  national  veterans' 
organizations  have  actively  promoted  the 
patriotic  ideals  that  have  held  our  Na- 
tion in  fine  stead. 

Mr.  Sokolow  has  long  been  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  innocent  victims 
of  war,  particularly  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  While  serving  as  national 
chairman  of  Aid  to  the  People  of  South 
Vietnam  for  the  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
he  supervised  the  collection  of  hundreds 
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of  tons  of  clothing  and  medical  supplies 
that  were  sent  directly  to  the  U.S.  Army 
and  Marine  Corps  civic  action  officers 
for  distribution  in  hamlets  and  villages 
in  South  Vietnam.  Through  these  efforts, 
the  hardships  of  war  for  many  unfortu- 
nate people  were  lessened.  Clearly,  Meyer 
Sokolow  is  a  man  who  is  deeply  con- 
cerned both  for  principles  and  the  peo- 
ple. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Baltimore  News- 
American  of  January  20, 1972,  commend- 
ing Meyer  Sokolow  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Veterans'  Honor 

A  coveted  award,  "Maryland  Veteran  of 
the  Year,"  has  gone  to  Meyer  Sokolow,  past 
departmental  commander  of  the  Jewish  War 
ViHerans  of  the  U.S.A. 

The  lionor  is  the  most  significant  because 
it  i-  bestowed  by  the  Joint  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee of  Maryland.  This  organization  repre- 
sents the  members  of  the  American  Legion, 
C-.'.tholIc  War  Veterans,  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  Je'wish  War  Veterans.  Marine  Corps 
League,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wpts.  and  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Sokolow,  a  veteran  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict, has  served  as  national  chairman  cf 
Aid  to  the  People  of  South  Vietnam  for 
;i;e  JWV.  supervising  the  collection  of  tons 
of  clothing,  soap  and  medical  supplies  sent 
to  aid  the  war  victims  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  .Sokolow  upon  his  se- 
lection. The  service  that  veterans'  organiza- 
tions do  for  others,  such  as  the  Vietnamese 
war  victims,  is  too  often  overlooked  by  those 
who  think  the  Legion,  the  VFW,  the  JWV 
and  others  are  merely  social  groups. 


AWARD  TO  W.  O.  DuVALL, 
ATLANTA,  GA. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  Dixie  Bu.siness,  edited  and  publi.shed 
in  Decatur,  Ga.,  by  Hubert  E.  Lee,  selects 
an  outstanding  citizen  for  "A  Great 
American"  award.  Selected  for  1971  was 
W.  O.  DuVall,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Atlanta  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  A.s- 
sociation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  from 
Dixie  Business  designating  Mr.  DuVall 
as  the  "A  Great  American"  for  1971  and 
al.so  the  remarks  I  made  in  1967  in  the 
Senate  when  Mr.  DuVall  received  an 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  from  the 
Atlanta  Law  School. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
u"  follows: 

(From  Dixie  Business] 

W.  O.  DuVall:  "A  Great  American"  for  1971 

(By  Hubert  P.  Lee) 

W.  O.  DuVall.  Chairman  of  the  $500-MlUion 
Atlanta  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association 
has  been  named  the  "A  Great  American"  for 
1971  by  the  editors  of  Dixie  Business. 

He  Is  the  17th  to  be  honored. 

Mr.  DuVall  was  named  to  the  South's  "Hall 
of  Fame  for  the  Living"  on  the  basis  of  his 
life  record.  See  page  15. 

The  Atlanta  Klwanls  Club  in  1969  dubbed 
him  "Kiwanlan  of  the  year." 

His  alma  mater,  the  University  of  Florida, 
in  1968  conferred  on  Mr.  DuVall  honorary 
law  degree — LLD — as  reported  in  Dixie  Busi- 
ness and  inserted  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  Rep.  Fletcher  Thompson. 

Mr.  DuVall  was  nominated  by  Hubert  P. 


Lee,  editor  of  Dixie  Business;  Joseph  R. 
Mills,  a  Deacon  of  the  Glen  Haven  Presby- 
terian Church  and  owner  with  his  son  Bob 
MUls,  of  the  Mills  Body  Shop,  seconded  the 
nomination. 

The  day-to-day  management  of  Atlanta 
Federal  was  turned  over  to  able  BUI  Waln- 
wright  by  Mr.  DtiVall  on  July  23,  1971. 

Mr.  Walnrlght  Is  president  and  has  been 
Mr.  DuVall's  good  right  hand. 

Rev.  James  P.  Wesberry  best  tells  the  Saga 
of  W.  O.  DuVall. 


I  From  the  Congressional  Record,  Oct.  18 
1967] 

Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  Degree  Con- 
ferred Upon  W.  O.  DtjVali..  Chairman, 
Atlanta  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Associ- 
ation 

Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr.  President,  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  was  conferred  by  the 
.'Atlanta  Law  School  upon  one  of  the  city  of 
Atlanta's  most  outstanding  businessmen, 
W.  O.  DuVall,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Atlanta  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association. 

This  was  indeed  a  high  honor  for  Mr. 
DuVall  and  a  well -deserved  recognition  of 
Jhe  outstanding  contribution  he  has  made 
to  his  city  and  State. 

On  this  occasion,  the  Reverend  James  P. 
Wesberry,  pastor  of  the  Mornlngslde  Baptist 
Church  In  Atlanta,  delivered  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  Mr.  DuVall : 

Rev.  James  P.  Wesberry,  pastor  of  the 
Mornlngslde  Baptist  Church,  Atlanta,  one  of 
the  great  preachers  and  leaders  of  our  time, 
outlined  the  achievements  of  the  honorees. 

Here  is  what  Rev.  Wesberry  wrote  and  said 
about  W.  O.  DuVall,  a  real  in  the  flesh 
Horatio  Alger  success  hero: 

"You  were  bom  In  Pearson  In  South 
Georgia  on  July  23,  1901. 

"At  the  age  of  14,  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  eternal  homecoming  of  your  father,  you 
came  to  Atlanta  to  live  with  your  physician 
brother,  Beecher  DuVall. 

"Upon  graduation  of  Young  Harris  Col- 
lege you  were  principal  of  an  elementary 
school  at  Hampton,  Florida  for  two  years 
and  at  Lawtey,  Florida  for  two  years  while 
you  continued  your  education  at  the  U.  of 
Florida. 

While  teaching  and  administering  the 
."chooi  at  Hampton  you  met.  fell  in  love  with, 
and  married  the  former  Harriett  Turner  of 
Leaksville,  Miss. 

"At  the  time  you  received  your  A.B.  de- 
gree from  the  U.  of  F.  In  1924,  several  unique 
events  happened  In  your  life;  you  served  as 
an  Instructor  at  the  University  during  the 
r.ummcr;  .  .  .  your  first  daughter  was  born; 
and  you  served  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  of  Florida. 

"You  came  back  to  Atlanta  In  1925  and 
tau<;ht  at  Joe  Brown  High  School  and  at- 
tended the  Atlanta  Law  School  at  night. 

"Often,  after  working  hard  all  day  and 
going  to  Law  School  at  night,  you  did  your 
studying  with  a  law  book  on  one  knee  and 
a  baby  on  the  other. 

"Upon  graduation  from  the  Atlanta  Law 
School  you  were  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
became  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected law  firms  In  Atlanta. 

"One  of  your  partners  in  the  law,  Mr.  Mc- 
Elreath,  a  founder  of  the  Atlanta  Building 
and  Loan  Association,  encouraged  you  to  be- 
come Its  secretary  and  attorney.  You  handled 
all  titles  and  loan  closing-,. 

"The  a.<=sets  of  your  Building  and  Loan 
Association  at  that  time  amounted  to 
$121,000. 

"Today  Its  .assets  are  $325  million. 

"You  have  served  as  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, as  President,  and  now  as  chairman  of 
the  board. 

"You  have  also  served  as  a  director  of 
other  Influential  financial  organizations. 

"You  are  a  highly  respected,  eminent  citi- 
zen of  this  city,  a  giant  business  man,  a  man 
of  honor  and  integrity,  a  man  of  noblest 
Christian  character. 


"You  have  never  failed  to  serve  your  com- 
munity. 

"You  served  for  9  years  as  chairman  of  the 
mitial  Joint  City  and  County  Bond  Com- 
mission, charged  with  planning  and  financing 
Atlanta'.'!  $100  million  expressway  system. 

"You  continued  as  member  of  the  new- 
commission  that  administered  an  $87  million 
bond  issue  for  public  improvements. 

"You  served  as  a.  trustee  of  the  Pulton- 
DeKalb  Hospital  Authority  for  5  years  and 
as  its  chairman  for  3  years. 

"You  are  past  president  of  the  downtown 
Atlanta  Klwaiiis  Club. 

'"You,  too.  are  a  Master  Mason  and  a 
Shriner. 

"You  are  a  member  of  many  other  out- 
standing clubs  and  organizations  and  have 
received  many  honors. 

"Above  all,  you  are  one  of  Atlanta's  noblest. 
fi;ie.st  Christian  citizens  and  you  serve  as  a 
Deacon  in  the  Second  Ponce  de  Leon  Baptist 
Church,  as  a  trustee  of  the  Atlanta  Baptist 
College  and  of  Young  Harris  College. 

"Because  of  your  golden  Christian  char- 
acter, your  many  attainments  and  great  In- 
fluence for  good,  and  your  s^iperiatlve  quali- 
ties as  a  lawyer,  your  Alma  Mater,  the  At- 
lanta Law  School,  i.s  happy  and  privileged  to 
honor  you. 

"You  honor  the  School  more  than  the 
.School  can  honor  you. 

".\nd  I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting 
you,  Wallace  Odell  DuVall,  my  dear,  good 
friend,  for  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws.' 

(From  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald,  Nov.  11, 

19551 
First  Magazine  Award  Goes  to  Dr.  Kettering 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Kettering,  Southern  Re- 
search Institute  trustee  and  General  Motors 
research  consultani,  last  night  was  awarded 
the  Initial  distinguished  award  of  the  "Dixie 
Bu.=  lnc.';s  Magazine." 

The  presentation  of  the  Illuminated  scroll, 
!n  the  name  of  Hubert  F.  Lee.  editor,  was  by 
Thomas  W.  Martin,  SRI  board  chairman,  at 
the  SRI  annual  dinner  last  night. 

The  award  cites  Dr.  Kettering  as  "A  Great 
American."  This  Is  the  first  of  the  awards  by 
the  magazine  and  they  will  hereafter  be 
made  annually. 

[Prom  the  Atlanta  Journal.  Nov.  13.  1959] 
Sen  ^TOR  Hill  Wins  Magazine  Honor 

Birmingham. — Senator  Lister  Hill  (D-Ala.) 
has  been  named  winner  of  the  1959  Great 
American  Award  from  Dixie  Business  Maga- 
zine. 

Hubert  P.  I,ee  publisher  of  the  magazine, 
announced  th?  choice  here  Thursday,  saying 
it  w.as  bared  on  Hill's  e\-c}\s,i\e  efforts  In 
behalf  of  legislation  In  the  field  of  medicine. 

The  award  wa";  established  In  1955. 


WE  MUST  INCREASE  DEFENSE 
SPENDINO 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message.  President 
Nixon  called  for  an  increase  in  defense 
spending.  Coming  at  a  time  when  the 
Vietnam  war  is  winding  dov^^l  and  Amer- 
icans ai-e  weary  of  the  burdens  of  war, 
the  President's  request  is  at  once  cou- 
rageous and  controversial. 

However,  available  evidence  indicates 
the  wisdom  of  his  request,  and  history 
teaches  us  the  truth  of  his  statement  that 
"we  must  maintain  the  strength  neces- 
sary to  deter  war."  As  President  Nixon 
also  correctly  noted: 

strong  military  defenses  are  not  the  enemy 
of  peace.  They  are  the  guardian  of  peace. 

The  Nixon  administration,  as  every- 
one knows,  has  concentrated  its  efforts  in 
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the  military  area  toward  ending  Ameri- 
can involvement  in  Vietnam — an  in- 
volvement, I  might  add,  that  was  in- 
curred during  previous  administrations. 
The  United  States  not  only  has  been 
spending  money  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  but  has  been  using  up  its  basic  in- 
ventories. While  we  have  not  had  funds 
to  update  our  strategic  defense,  spend- 
ing for  this  purpose  in  the  Soviet  Union 
has  soared. 

Although  estimates  vary  as  to  how 
much  the  U.S.S.R.  is  spending  on  phases 
of  its  Military  Establishment,  Dr.  John 
S.  Foster,  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering  at  the  Pentagon,  has 
said  the  Soviet  Union  is  spending  30  per- 
cent more  than  we  are  on  military  re- 
search and  development  alone. 

Some  groups  in  this  country  dispute 
Dr.  Foster's  figures  and  his  conclusion 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  headed  for  tech- 
nological superiority  unless  these  trends 
change.  For  example,  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists — comprising  2,000 
Americans  scientists  and  engineers — said 
in  a  rebuttal  to  Dr.  Foster  last  year: 

Even  If  the  Soviet  Union  were  gaining  one 
year  of  technology  In  every  three  or  four.  It 
does  not  provide  evidence  that  they  will — 
as  charged — "as.sume  technological  superior- 
ity" but  only  that  they  may  eventually 
achieve  rough  technological  parity. 

To  me.  this  is  a  cavalier  attitude  that 
can  be  afforded  only  by  those  who  will 
not  be  held  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences of  allowing  the  Soviet  Union  to 
achieve  parity  with  this  Nation's  de- 
fense— a  defense  that  is  the  chief  bul- 
wark against  aggression  in  the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  in  the  Senate  are 
to  err,  let  us  err  en  the  side  of  prudence. 

An  interesting  commentary  on  the 
need  for  increased  defense  spending  ap- 
peared last  month  in  the  Washington 
report  of  the  American  Security  Coim- 
cil.  Although  I  cannot  vouch  for  all  of 
its  conclusions.  I  believe  it  should  be 
brought  to  the  Senate's  attention.  The 
article  was  written  by  Foreign  Editor 
Frank  Johnson.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Lesson  From  History 
(By  Prank  J.  Johnson) 

For  nearly  25  years  Marcus  Porclus  Cato 
ended  all  of  his  speeches  In  the  Roman  Sen- 
ate with  the  solemn  Intonation-  "Besides,  I 
think  that  Carthage  must  be  destroyed."  By 
151  B.C.  he  had  won  his  point;  Rome  declared 
war  on  Carthage  and  a  fleet  set  sail  for 
Africa.  But  the  Carthaginians,  now  peace- 
loving  and  unprepared  for  major  war,  sought 
desperately  to  avoid  it.  The  Roman  Senate 
promised  their  hastily  dispatched  envoys  that 
Carthage  would  be  spared  if  300  children 
from  the  most  prominent  families  would  be 
given  up  as  hostages.  With  great  uneasiness 
and  lamentation,  this  was  done.  Next,  the 
Carthaginian  ambassadors  were  summoned 
to  hear  the  Roman  demand  that  Carthage 
surrender  her  remaining  ships  and  imple- 
ments of  war.  This,  too,  was  done.  Finally, 
the  Romans  demanded  the  evacuation  of  the 
city  so  that  it  could  be  burned  to  the  ground. 

When  the  Carthaginians  heard  this  final 
demand  they  realized  they  had  been  tricked, 
in  one  of  history's  greatest  acts  of  perfidy. 
Wild  with  grief  and  anger,  they  tore  limb 
from  limb  the  leaders  who  had  urged  ap- 
peasement and  frantically  sought  to  rebuild 
their   defenses.   In   two   montba,   while   the 


Romans  massed  their  forces,  they  produced 
8.000  shields.  18.000  swords,  30,000  spears,  60,- 
000  catapult  missiles  and  a  new  fleet  of  120 
ships.  But  it  was  too  little  and  too  late.  Fol- 
lowing a  bitter  siege  of  tliree  years,  the  Ro- 
man armies  broke  through  the  walls  and 
nearly  the  whole  population  of  Carthage  per- 
ished by  the  sword.  The  city  was  then  razed 
to  the  ground  and  the  soil  plowed  and  sown 
with  salt.  The  destruction  was  as  complete  as 
might  be  the  most  devastating  nuclear  at- 
tack of  today's  world. 

MODERN  PARALLELS 

Historical  analogies  are  never  exact,  of 
course,  but  the  lessons  they  teach  about  the 
attitudes  of  men  and  govenunents  are  In- 
structive. The  America  of  today  would  do  es- 
pecially well  to  pay  some  attention  to  the 
sod  story  of  Carthage.  Because  if  we  do  not 
soon  come  to  our  senses  we  will  be  well  on 
the  way  toward  a  rerun,  with  ourselves  this 
time  cast  In  the  unfamiliar  role  of  the  vic- 
tims. 

Cato  called  for  the  destruction  of  Carthage 
because  he  saw  that  it  was  regaining  its  pros- 
perity after  Its  earlier  defeat  under  the  greet 
Hannibal,  who  had  Invaded  Italy  and  had 
very  nearly  conquered  Rome  itself.  Cato 
believed  that  the  world  of  his  day  could  not 
accommodate  two  strong,  antagonistic  pow- 
ers, and  that  Carthage  would  again  become 
a  military  threat  to  Rome  if  left  unchecked. 
Therefore,  he  persuaded  his  countrymen  to 
launch  a  preventive  war. 

In  reality,  the  people  of  Carthage  had  no 
further  imperial  ambitions.  They  wished 
only  to  be  left  In  peace  to  develop  trade  and 
commerce  ard  pursup  their  "domestic  prl- 
oii-A-2'.."  They  must  have  been  v.'ell  aware 
of  Cato's  exhortations  and  of  the  developing 
Roman  attitude,  but  they  did  little  to  pre- 
pare for  war.  hoping  thereby  not  to  provoke 
the  Romans.  When  the  prospect  of  war  nev- 
ertheless became  immediate,  they  sought  to 
avert  it  by  the  most  abject  appeasement, 
including  submission  to  total  disarmament. 
When  this  policy  was  unsuccessful  they 
chose  to  fiL'ht  rather  than  stirrender.  but 
by  tho;i  their  resources  were  hopelessly  In- 
ii.dequate  to  the  task.  The  result  was  that 
they,  as  well  as  their  city,  perished  forever. 

For  more  than  25  years  since  the  U.S. 
and  the  U.S  S.R.  became  the  two  predomi- 
nant world  powors.  we  have  heard  the  So- 
viet equivalents  of  Cato  proclaim  the  un- 
dyisig  "conflict  of  social  systems"  in  which 
they  have  sworn  that  tlieir  system  will 
f-mergf'  as  the  victor.  Desiring  no  conflict 
of  any  kind  ourselves,  and  wishing  only  a 
live  and  let  live  arrangement  with  our  ad- 
vor.saries,  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
ccmforted  by  Soviet  assurances  that  war  is 
!;ot  necessary  to  tlie  triumph  of  their  sys- 
tem. And  we  have  been  generally  content 
to  leave  in  slavery  those  who  have  fallen 
victim  to  their  system  in  order  not  to  ap- 
pear "provocative." 

At  ihe  same  time,  we  have  listened  to  our 
Oivu  philosopliers  assuring  us  that  nuclear 
weapons  have  rendered  war  "unthinkable" 
because  it  is.  supposedly,  "unwlnnable." 
Thus  bemused,  we  have  watched,  with  ap- 
parent lack  of  official  or  poptilar  concern 
as  the  overwhelming  military  superiority 
'.vhich  wo  once  enjoyed  over  our  enemies 
iias  ever  more  rapidly  melted  away.  That  su- 
periority, with  official  blessing,  has  given 
way  to  v/iiat  is  now  called  "sufficiency." 

Whether  or  not  the  Soviet  Union  is  now 
opcrHiliig  upon  some  Hltlerlan  timetable 
leading  up  to  an  actual  attack  upon  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  remove  us  once 
i'.nd  f.or  all  as  a  military  rival,  is  debatable. 
Quite  possibly  no  decision  has  yet  been  made 
that  this  is  necessary — not  yet. 

What  doej  seem  certain  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  is  that  a  period  of  almost  unimag- 
inable danger — not  a  "generation  of  peace" — 
li3s  ahead  of  this  country.  This  stems  from  a 
combination  of  two  factors.  One  is  the  jkj- 
litlcal  rot  and  erosion  that  is  sweeping  al- 
most   completely    through    what    was    once 


known  as  the  "free  world."  The  other  is  the 
rapidly  accelerating  momentum  of  the  So- 
viet strategic  military  buildup. 

FUNDAMENTALS    OP    WORLD    CONFLICT 

In  the  conflict  of  social  systems,  which 
the  Soviets  regard  as  the  principal  charac- 
teristic of  the  world  situation,  these  two 
factors  go  hand  in  hand  and  complement 
each  other.  The  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.,  as  nation- 
states,  carry  on  a  constant  struggle  for  pres- 
tige and  influence.  This  is  the  class  strug.^le 
on  the  international  scale.  The  respective 
military  power  of  the  two  nations  is  funda- 
mental to  this  struggle.  Moscow's  objectives 
vis-a-vis  each  nation  are,  first,  to  bring 
about  non-alignment  (meaning  a  break  with 
the  U.S.  alliance  system),  second,  to  bring 
about  an  "anti-lmj>erlallst  orientation" 
I  meaning  a  general  dependence  on  the  world 
.s;>cialist  system),  and  third,  to  bring  about 
the  consolidation  of  power  by  the  Oomnni- 
nlst  party  within  each  nation,  using  U.S.S.R. 
military  power  as  support  where  necessary 
and  feasible. 

Since  World  War  II  the  military  stre:igth 
of  the  United  States  has  always  constituted 
the  primary  Impediment  to  the  Communist 
revolutionary  thrust,  as  well  as  the  only 
serious  threat  to  the  U.S.S.R.  mUitary- 
technlcal  base.  During  the  long  f>eriod  when 
the  U.S.  possessed  unquestioned  strategic 
tnilltary  superiority,  the  U.S.S.R.  was  forced 
to  keep  its  own  power  thrust  relatively 
muted,  relying  for  Its  revolutionary  gains 
largely  upon  the  self-imposed  defensive  at- 
titude of  the  United  States  and  the  peculiar 
mental  processes  of  most  Western  statesmen 
and  intellectuals,  who  Imply  refuse  to  under- 
stand what  the  game  is  all  about.  The  re- 
fusal, for  example,  to  support  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
landing  once  It  was  underway,  and  the  con- 
clusion drawn  afterwards  that  it  was  foolish 
to  have  launched  the  operation  to  begin 
with,  Illustrate  such  thinking  to  perfection. 

TIME  IS  RUNNING  OUT 

The  "correlation  of  forces,"  however,  has 
now  changed.  The  military-technical  base  of 
'he  U.S.S.R.  is  no  longer  inferior  to  that  of 
the  U.S.  Soviet  military  momentum  is  now 
such  that  imless  the  U.S.  rapidly  increases  its 
own  level  of  spending  the  U.S.S.R.  will  have 
arross  the  board  mUitary  superiority  by  1975. 
Most  of  our  professional  military  leaders, 
such  as  Admiral  Hyman  Rlckover,  concede 
that  they  have  superiority  now  in  many  cate- 
gories of  military  power.  Their  ICBM  force 
of  over  1.600  launchers  vs.  1054  for  the  U.S. 
is  only  the  most  dramatic  example  of  such 
superiority.  The  most  significant  may  well 
be  their  level  of  spending  on  military-related 
research  and  development  (R&D).  Beginning 
about  1968  the  "crossover"  occurred,  when 
Soviet  R&D  spending  exceeded  our  own.  Ac- 
cording lo  the  best  estimates.  It  now  exceeds 
ours  by  some  40-50 ''n  per  year — or  $3  billion 
annually.  Given  the  added  Soviet  advantage 
of  secrecy,  which  generally  prevents  us  from 
learnlnp  abov.t  new  Soviet  weapons  until 
they  reach  the  prototype  and  testing  stages, 
this  will  make  the  U.S.  increasingly  vulner- 
able to  the  kind  of  technological  surprise 
that  could  make  a  Soviet  first  strike  against 
us  militarily  feasible. 

Even  before  we  lo.st  military  .superiority  to 
the  U.S.S.R..  the  U.S.  largely  lost  its  credibil- 
ity as  a  military  bulwark  again.st  Communist 
revolutioqary  warfare  by  the  m.inner  in 
which  it  chose  to  fight  in  Vietnam.  3y  now. 
whether  the  Saigon  Government  doe.s  or  does 
not  survive  politically  has  become  almost 
academic.  The  Indecisive  conflict  so  trau- 
matized American  society  that  the  U.S. 
President  has  as  much  as  promised  that  wp 
will  never  do  anything  like  that  again.  And 
President  Nixon's  potential  challengers  to 
his  Job  are  all  pledged  to  do  less,  not  more, 
to  defend  our  friends  and  allies. 

Cuba's  Fidel  Castro,  on  his  recent  trium- 
phal visit  to  Chile,  felt  confldent  enough  to 
proclaim  that  left-wing  revolutionaries  now 
need  to  resort  to  force  only  as  a  last  res«' 
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•The  United  States  has  reached  a  low  point 
in  its  International  prestige,"  he  declared. 
■At  tiie  time  of  the  Cuban  revolution,  the 
world  balance  between  socialism  and  im- 
perialism was  about  even,"  said  Castro,  dem- 
onstrating with  his  hands.  "Now  It's  like 
tins,"  he  went  on,  raising  one  hand  higher. 
■It  has  changed  In  favor  of  revolutionary 
movements." 

THE    NEW     "OSTPOLITIK" 

The  growing  political  rot  Is  best  Illustrated 
i,:  Europe  by  West  German  Chancellor  Willy 
Brandt's  so-called  "Ostpolltlk."  It  is  luterest- 
i.:l,'  that  ten  years  ago,  on  June  17,  1961,  this 
man  spoke  in  West  Berlin  as  follows: 

"To  ask  us  to  approve  the  dismemberment 
of  Germany  means  the  expectation  that  we 
should  destroy  our  own  honor.  It  Is  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  should  betray  our  own  com- 
patriots; that  we  should  betray  our  aim  of 
Cierman  unity  and  freedom.  He  who  gives  bis 
hand  to  such  a  betrayal  does  not  belong  to 
us.  ...  to  sign  the  two  so-called  peace 
treaties  would  mean  signifying  German 
agreement  with  the  Illegal  dismemberment 
oi  the  policy  of  "negotiation  rather  than 
given  up  our  demand  for  self  determination." 

Yet  here  Is  this  same  Herr  Brandt  now  be- 
traying every  one  of  his  own  words.  The  Ber- 
lin agreement,  along  with  the  Warsaw  and 
Moscow  Pacts  signed  by  West  Germany  In 
1970  will,  If  ratified  by  the  West  German  Par- 
liament, formally  recognize  the  dismember- 
ment and  division  of  Germany,  leave  stand- 
ing the  Berlin  Wall,  and  deny  forever  the 
principle  of  self-determination  for  the  peo- 
ple of  East  Germany.  The  U.S.  Government 
has  given  the  treaties  its  blessing — all  part 
of  the  policy  of  "negotiation  rather  than 
confrontation,"  which  the  Soviets  plainly 
regard  as  the  highway  toward  the  dissolu- 
tion of  NATO. 

The  truly  Incredible  thing  is  that,  even  at 
this  late  date,  the  bulk  of  Americans  persist 
in  living  In  a  fool's  paradise.  While  we  bask 
in  the  reassuring  radiance  of  upcoming  Pres- 
idential visits  to  Peking  and  Moscow,  while 
we  comfort  ourselves  -with  the  happy  Idea 
that  an  Arms  Control  tigreement  will  soon 
make  It  possible  for  us  to  reduce  even  further 
our  already  greatly  slashed  mUltary  expend- 
iture, while  we  look  with  satisfaction  at  a 
world  in  which  there  at  least  seem  to  be  no 
major  East-West  crises,  while  we  relax  in 
the  spirit  of  "detente"  being  pushed  by  the 
world-traveling  Soviet  leadership,  and  while 
we  ignorantly  conclude  from  all  this  that  the 
Communists,  this  time,  have  really  changed 
(the  "death  of  Ideology"  one  newspaper  col- 
umnist proclaimed!) .  time  is  running  out  on 
us  with  chilling  speed. 

The  Vice  President,  at  least,  seems  to  un- 
derstand. In  an  interview  with  Alan  Drury, 
printed  in  Z,ooA;  Magazine,  October  19,  1971, 
he  said  this: 

"We're  talking  now  about  our  grandchil- 
dren, or  at  least  about  the  next  generation. 
Then  Is  when  the  blow  will  come  from  the 
Soviets.  By  that  time  we  will  be  so  weak 
that  we  will  not  be  able  to  respond  unless  we 
are  willing  to  launch  massive  retaliation  that 
could  blow  up  the  world.  They  have  been 
extremely  clever  In  never  forcing  a  crisis. 
Tlieir  method  is  to  work  around  us  and 
w-eaken  us  on  every  side  without  forcing  a 
confrontation.  Again  I  say  it  scares  me  be- 
cause these  fellows  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House  who  oppose  our  foreign  policy  are 
doing  thiiigs  to  this  country  which  cannot 
possibly  be  reversed  imless  we  soon  start  to 
<lo  them.  Tiey  will  soon  be  Irreversible." 
One  might  take  issue  with  Mr.  Agnew  only 
ca  the  part  about  the  "next  generation."  If 
present  trends  continue  the  crunch  will  come 
much  sooner  than  that. 

THE    MOMENT   OP   TRUTH 

Soviet  strategic  planners  may  also  be  as- 
sumed to  be  students  of  history.  They  can- 
not presume  that  United  States  lassitude 
and  stupidity  will  continue  as  a  constant. 


right  up  until  the  end.  If  they  have  studied 
the  Carthage  case,  they  know  that  the  Car- 
thaginians did  elect  to  fight,  even  though 
the  odds  against  them  had  become  almost 
hopeless  and  the  decision  amouute<l  to  vir- 
tual suicide.  The  Soviets  have  always  taken 
into  accoiuit  that  the  same  may  occur  with 
us  .  .  .  that  Is,  when  at  last  the  ruins  of 
our  policy  of  negotiation  and  appeasement 
stand  so  starkly  visible  tliat  they  cannot  be 
iiiddeu,  and  when  at  lust  we  realize  that  we 
have  been  hopelessly  tricked  and  that  our 
own  leaders  and  intellectuals  have  duped 
aad  deceived  us,  tlien  we,  too,  may  go  liter- 
ally mad.  In  a  last  suicidal  fury — the  Soviets 
may  reason — ^the  United  States  people  will 
tear  their  own  appeasers  limb  from  limb.  In- 
stall a  right  wing  reactionary  government  In 
power,  and  launch  a  war  against  the  Soviet 
Union  w.tii  whatever  forces  still  remain. 

Krushchev  talked  of  this  possibility  and 
so  do  Soviet  military  planners.  They  talk  of 
it  because  of  tiieir  own  complete  confidence 
that  they  will  win  the  world  struggle.  They 
know  that  the  U.S.  mtist  some  day  face  the 
moment  of  truth. 

Consequently,  by  every  objective  standard 
tiiat  we  can  now  meEistire  the  Soviets  are 
building  a  military  establishment  which  is 
aimed  not  merely  at  deterring  war,  as  ours  Is, 
but  of  winning  such  a  war,  should  It  occur. 
The  period  of  maximum  danger  to  them- 
selves, when  the  U.S.  might  have  used  Its 
near  monopoly  of  strategic  military  power 
to  launch  a  preventive  war  against  the 
U.S.S.R.,  is  long  past.  What  they  must  now 
worry  about  is  that  the  sweeping  tide  of 
their  political  successes,  coming  as  the  In- 
evitable fruit  of  their  enhanced  military  posi- 
tion, will  sooner  or  later  threaten  them  with 
a  desperation  U.S.  military  response.  To 
counteract  this  possibility,  mere  military 
I>arlty  with  the  U.S.  Is  not  enough.  They 
have  to  achieve  such  overwhelming  strategic 
military  superiority  that  they  can  either 
overawe  us  Into  a  final  Internal  collapse  and 
surrender  or,  should  tliey  detect  sigpas  that 
we  Intend  to  flght  rather  than  submit,  then 
they  want  to  be  able  to  fight  and  win  a  war 
with  the  United  States.  This  could  con- 
ceivably involve  a  preemptive  nuclear  first- 
strike  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  world  is  already  fairly  far  along  in 
this  ghastly  scenario  of  events.  Yet  most 
Americans  understand  these  realities  very 
poorly.  Never  having  experienced  war  on 
our  own  homeland,  and  being  unaccustomed 
to  defeat,  we  Americans  cannot  really  grasp 
the  possibility  that,  for  us,  history  oould  end 
disastrously. 

Yet  most  Americans  do  understand  mili- 
tary power,  and  a  recent  Wall  Street  Journal 
Poll  indicated  that  more  than  80  Tc  of  those 
contacted  still  want  America  to  be  number 
one  in  military  strength.  What  they  don't 
understand,  because  they  generally  aren't 
being  told,  is  that  we  are  losing  our  military 
position  to  such  a  degree  that  a  direct  threat 
to  our  military  security  is  developing.  There 
are  Indications  that  this  may  become  more 
evident  to  the  nation  at  large  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  goes  before  Congress  with 
his  latest  military  posture  statement — prob- 
ably next  February.  His  report  Is  expected 
to  be  extremely  grim. 

Even  so,  unless  the  President  himself  puts 
away  delusion  and  politics  and  places  the 
prestige  of  his  own  office  behind  a  massive 
effort  to  alert  the  country  behind  the  need 
for  a  reversal  of  priorities,  then  It  seems 
difficult  to  Imagine  how  America  Is  going 
to  escape,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  fate 
of  Carthage. 


RETIREMENT  OF  PAUL  HOFFMAN 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mi'.  President,  an  epoch 
has  come  to  an  end  at  the  United  Nations 
with  the  retirement  of  Paul  Hoffman 
from  the  U.N.  development  program's 
governing  council. 


Paul  Hoffman  has  made  many  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  international 
community  on  behalf  of  this  country  and 
the  United  Nations.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
a  sense  of  regret  that  we  must  see  him 
step  down  from  the  post  of  administra- 
tor of  the  development  program — a  posi- 
tion he  had  held  since  1966. 

Hoflfman  was  administrator  of  the 
Marshall  plan  after  World  War  II  and 
very  instrumental  in  the  success  of  that 
program,  which,  through  massive  U.S. 
aid  efforts,  brought  stability  to  an  eco- 
nomically shattered  Europe. 

Perliaps  the  United  Nations  develop- 
ment program  has  been  that  organiza- 
tion's greatest  achievement.  This  pro- 
gram pi'ovides  developing  coimtries  with 
teclinical  assistance  and  investment- 
generating  surveys,  training,  and  pilot 
projects.  It  is  supported  by  \oluntary 
contributions  from  governments. 

The  success  of  the  U.N.  development 
program  is  a  tribute  to  the  skill  and 
abihties  of  Paul  Hoffman.  Through  his 
foresight  has  come  the  awareness  that 
the  world's  rich  must  necessarily  share 
in  easing  the  burdens  of  the  world's  poor. 

Although  the  international  community 
suffers  from  the  retirement  of  Paul  Hoff- 
man, it  is  nevertheless  enriched  by  his 
efforts.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  \3N.  devel- 
opment program  can  continue  with  the 
same  sense  of  dedication  it  demonstrated 
under  Hoffman's  leadership  and  guid- 
ance. 

I  ask  that  Senators  join  me  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  a  man  who  is  truly  in- 
ternational in  character  and  vision. 


AEROSPACE  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
subject  of  aerospace  technologj'  is  one 
which  has  caused  me  great  concern  ever 
since  this  Chamber  shortsightedly  de- 
prived the  United  States  of  an  opportu- 
nity of  producing  a  prototype  supersonic 
transport.  Even  before  this  unhappy 
event  which,  in  effect,  forced  this  Nation 
to  turn  its  back  on  technological  progress, 
things  were  not  good  in  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry. But,  since  the  demise  of  the  SST, 
they  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse  and 
unemployment  in  the  aerospace  industry 
in  this  counti-y  has  become  a  severe  and 
difficult  problem. 

Recently,  Robert  Anderson,  president 
and  chief  operator  of  North  American 
Rockwell,  addressed  himself  to  this  prob- 
lem in  an  address  before  the  Aerospace 
Meeting,  Society  of  Automotive  Engi- 
neers, in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  He  made  one 
very  cogent  point  when  he  asserted: 

It  is  not  Incidental  that  aerospace  unem- 
ployment, the  U.S.  decline  In  research — both 
military  and  civilian — our  drooping  balance 
of  trade  and  the  potential  loes  of  U.S.  tech- 
nical superiority  are  occurring  simulta- 
neously. 

Mr.  Anderson  aptly  described  aero- 
space technology  as  a  key  to  the  future. 
Tiuer  words  were  never  spoken.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  our  future  as  a  com- 
mercial nation  and  our  future  as  a  lead- 
ing nation  may  well  be  tied  to  this  factor. 
Because  of  the  vast  importance  of  this 
subject  to  Members  of  Congress,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Anderson's 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Aerospace  Technology:   Key  to  the 

FXTTURE 

(Remarks  by  Robert  Anderson) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen:  I'm  delighted  to  be 
among  my  friends  of  the  Society  of  Auto- 
motive Engineers. 

The  Society  has  been  a  part  of  my  work- 
ing life  for  a  long  time,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  have  some  definite  ideas  about 
science,  engineering  and  technology.  I  have 
an  irrepressible  feeling  that  our  profession, 
and  the  aerospace  Industry  in  particular,  are 
engaged  In  a  battle  for  survival. 

If  you  agree  with  me,  then  I'm  confident 
you  win  also  agree  that  we  are  In  the 
eleventh  hour,  and  it  is  Important  that  we 
stop  talldng  to  ourselves  and  speak  candidly 
to  the  American  people. 

It  Is  of  paramount  Importance  that  they 
recognize  that  the  battle  of  survival  I  have 
Just  mentioned  Is  their  battle  as  well.  The 
anti-technologists,  the  anti-defense  spenders, 
the  anti-space  program  bufis  are  constantly 
vocal  while  we  engineers,  scientists  and  re- 
searchers seem  Incapable  of  espousing  one 
of  the  foremost  and  fundamental  factors  In 
American  life  .  .  .  the  need  for  the  contin- 
ued fostering  and  support  ol  the  engineer- 
ing profession  and  the  resulting  scientific 
research  and  technology  that  has  made  this 
country  No.  1  In  the  world. 

Since  last  yeur  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  persons  have  left  ih'^  aerospace  in- 
dustry, and  at  least  one  out  ol  every  live 
was  either  an  engineer  or  a  scientist.  That 
fact,  of  course,  is  painfully  obvious  to  every- 
one in  this  room  who  can  number  among 
those  bleak  statistics  long-time  associates, 
loyal  employees,  and  yes,  even  some  top- 
quality  bosses. 

That  many  of  these  Individuals  have  left 
our  Industry  can  only  be  described  as  a  na- 
tional tragedy.  The  loss  of  this  energy  source 
now,  this  dissipation  of  a  major  part  of  our 
country's  teciinologlcal  base,  could  very  well 
lead  to  the  permanent  erosion  of  the  United 
States'  position  as  a  world  power. 

Dr.  Eberhardt  Rechtln,  a  top  Department 
of  Defense  official,  underscores  this  erosion 
with  sobering  statistics  that  should  give  con- 
cern to  every  loyal  American. 

"Since  1368  the  Soviets  have  increased 
research  and  development  expenditures  ap- 
proximately 10  to  15  percent  each  year.  The 
present  USSR  research  and  development 
e.fort  amounts  to  about  $10  billion  a  year, 
compared  to  about  $7  billion  for  the  United 
States. 

"This  $3  billion  difference  In  effort  means 
the  Soviets  could  generate  50  to  100  percent 
more  prototypes  of  major  weapon  systems 
than  the  United  States  In  the  upcoming 
years." 

The  sheer  magnitude  of  the  Russian's  re- 
search effort  could  very  well  result  in  some 
Sputnik-Uke  surprises  In  national  security 
systems  durii:g  this  time  period,  he  warns. 

There  is  no  question,  either  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  continuing  substantial  investment 
in  space  research,  while  that  of  the  U.S.  Is 
dropping  each  year. 

Our  manned  space  program  calls  for  Just 
two  more  flights  to  the  moon  next  year  and 
then  three  earth  orbital  Skylab  missions  in 
1973  and  1974.  Even  with  the  space  shuttle 
Ketting  a  full  green  light,  there  is  not  much 
likelihood  of  another  American  manned  space 
night  until  the  end  of  the  decade.  Do  you 
really  suppose  the  Russians  will  go  to  the 
sidelines  as  long  as  the  game  clock  Is  still 
running  Just  because  we  do?  I  don't. 

For  more  than  a  half  century  the  U.S.  has 
been  the  richest  nation  In  the  world.  Our 
wealth  not  only  has  maintained  what  up  to 
now  has  been  the  most  powerful  defense 
force  in  the  world,  but  al.so  has  provided  our 
citizenry  the  highest  standard  of  living  In 
history.  We  have  been,  and  are  producing. 


with  less  work,  more  real  goods  and  services 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  In  this  coun- 
try than  any  nation  in  the  world. 

How  have  we  done  it?  Is  it  because  Ameri- 
cans are  more  energetic  than  other  peoples? 
Are  we  smarter?  Is  it  because  of  our  coun- 
try's greater  natural  resources?  Certainly,  the 
latter  Is  important.  But  the  basic  reason  Is 
an  economic  system  that  rewards  successful 
Innovation;  a  system  that  seeks  out  new 
ways  of  doing  things;  that  searches  out  and 
markets  new  products;  that  develops  new 
methodology. 

The  welisprlug  this  system  draws  upon  Is 
technology. 

Our  grov/th  as  a  nation  Is  a  history  of 
technical  Innovation.  Engineers  and  scien- 
tists have  been  the  key  element  In  creating 
the  most  productive  and  the  most  success- 
ful nation  In  the  world. 

Dr.  J.  Herbert  HoUomau,  consultant  to 
President  Nixon,  says  this  disparity  In  tech- 
nical effort  may  have  begun  to  be  reflected 
in  our  trade  with  Europe  and  Japan. 

The  Imports  from  Europe  of  .such  hlgh- 
tecluiology  products  as  chemicals,  machinery, 
electrical  equipment,  transportation  equip- 
ment and  instruments  irs  Increasing  at  a  2U 
percent  rate,  while  the  rate  of  growth  in 
their  export  from  the  United  States  averaged 
only  nine  percent.  While  United  States  Im- 
ports from  Japan  were  growing  at  32  percent 
a  year,  U.S.  exports  to  Japan  were  increasing 
at  only  7  percent  a  year. 

If  this  trend  coaiinues,  economist  Michael 
Boretsky  estimates  that  by  1973,  In  high 
technology  products  alone,  there  will  be  a 
trade  deficit  with  Europe  of  alniost  $2  bil- 
lion, and  with  Japan,  a  deficit  of  almost  $5 
bUllon. 

If  these  numbers  are  not  Impressive,  take 
another  look  at  wire  service  photos  of  the 
Concorde  flying  over  South  America  after  a 
non-stop  supersonic  transatlantic  flight.  Or 
read  about  travel  In  the  supersonic  Russian 
Tupolev  In  an  Aviation  Week  advertisement. 
The  development  of  the  Soviet's  long-range, 
supersonic,  swing-wing  bomber  is  still  an- 
other example. 

Since  the  demise  of  the  SST  there  Is  not 
even  an  advanced  design  of  an  American 
equivalent  on  the  drawing  boards. 

Or,  count  the  number  of  foreign-made  au- 
tomobiles that  will  be  sold  In  America  this 
year.  And  then  count  the  four  hundred 
thousand  non-existent  American  Jobs  those 
cars  represent. 

There  Is  no  question  that  we  are  fast  los- 
ing our  momentum  that  In  the  past  has  let 
us  compete  successfully  In  the  world  market 
on  the  basis  of  our  superior  technology,  de- 
spite our  higher  wage  scale.  It  is  most  un- 
fortunate that  Just  as  many  of  our  Indus- 
tries are  being  threatened  by  the  rapidly  ris- 
ing productivity  of  competitor  nations,  we 
appear  to  be  anxious  to  slow  the  kind  of 
technical  effort  that  pushed  us  to  the  fore- 
front. 

However,  Just  as  in  defense,  the  payoff 
for  civlUaa  research  and  development  Is  way 
downstream.  And,  the  rest  of  the  world  Is 
catching  up  rapidly.  One  recent  study  showed 
that  in  eight  European  countries  whose  com- 
bined Gross  National  Product  was  one-third 
that  of  the  U.S.  there  were  three  times  as 
many  engineers,  scientists  and  technicians 
engaged  in  civilian-oriented  R&D. 

Comparisons  between  the  U.S.  and  Japan 
are  even  more  striking.  The  Japanese,  with 
one-half  the  U.S.  population  and  one-flfth 
of  our  Gross  National  Product,  employed  70 
percent  as  many  professional  research  and 
development  personnel  in  their  civilian  ef- 
fort as  did  the  U.S. 

It  Is  not  incidental  that  aerospace  unem- 
ployment, the  U.S.  decline  in  research — both 
military  and  civilian — our  dropping  bal- 
ance of  trade,  and  the  potential  loss  of  U.S. 
technical  superiority  are  occurring  simul- 
taneously. 

They  are  the  inevitable  result  of  a  shift  In 
national  priorities  that  calls  for  more  em- 


phasis on  programs  to  Improve  the  condi- 
tions of  the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the  disad- 
vantaged as  well  as  a  growing  concern  to  im- 
prove and  preserve  our  national  resources. 

While  this  shift  had  been  In  motion  since 
1965  when  U.S.  spending  for  human  resources 
began  to  Increase  dramatically.  It  became  an 
overwhelming  factor  in  the  1971  fiscal  budget. 
While  national  defense  outlays  in  1971  de- 
clined by  $7.7  billion  from  the  1969  level  and 
space  spending  also  dropped,  the  budget  for 
human  resources  programs  increased  by  $18.4 
billion  to  a  total  of  $81.9  billion!  The  result 
was  inevitable  unemployment  for  80,000  en- 
gineers! 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  re-ordering 
priorities.  It's  healthy,  and  It  is  part  of  our 
national  strength  that  we  can  change  as 
times  and  needs  change.  The  danger  Is  In 
over-reaction,  in  trying  to  move  too  fast  and 
too  precipitously. 

The  problems  we  are  trying  to  solve  are 
very  complex.  Not  only  are  they  socially  and 
economically  complex,  they  are  technically 
complex.  A  good  example  is  the  recent  advice 
of  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General  to  housewives 
to  go  back  to  using  phosphate  detergents  in 
preference  to  "ecologically  safe"  washing  ma- 
terials. As  the  IrOS  Angeles  Times  pointed  out, 
"the  detergent  dilemma  Is  a  sobering  re- 
minder of  the  complexities  of  protecting  the 
environment.  Sometimes  alternatives  are 
worse  than  what  they  replace.  Propaganda 
and  slogans  are  no  substitute  for  hard  scien- 
tific work  to  sort  out  the  real  hazards  and 
the  practical  solutions. 

It  is  ironic  that  during  the  very  period  that 
this  shift  In  government  spending  was  taking 
place,  there  also  has  developed  a  climate  of 
Irrational  hostility  toward  science  and  tech- 
nology that  seems  to  be  growing  throughout 
the  country,  particularly  among  our  young 
people. 

NASA's  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun  describes 
the  situation  this  way,  "It  Is  irrational  be- 
cause those  most  vocal  In  their  hostility 
toward  science  and  technology  are  the  very 
ones  professing  the  greatest  concern  about 
poverty,  poor  housing,  hunger  and  quality  of 
the  environment.  All  of  these  problems  of 
society  depend  in  varying  degree  upon  our 
technological  capabilities,  and  certainly 
upon  Increased  productivity,  for  their  solu- 
tions." 

I  am  sure  engineers  and  scientists  are 
Uist  as  concerned  about  the  air  they  and 
their  children  breathe,  the  water  they  drink, 
the  aged  and  the  poor,  as  anyone  In  this 
country.  We  .share  the  national  concern  for 
the  proper  utilization  of  the  earth's  re- 
sources. While  others  have  been  talking 
about  it,  our  prt'fesslon  has  been  working 
for  years  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  within 
our  cities. 

T  think  It's  Important  to  note  that  industry 
was  working  for  a  cleaner  America  long  be- 
fore Earth  Day  even  came  into  the  headlines. 
But  we  give  full  credit  to  our  young  people 
I  or  having  brought  to  the  effort  an  emo- 
tional excitement  and  an  intellectual  com- 
mitment   that   had   completely   escaped   us. 

Wo  profcsaionals  are  confronted  with  more 
♦han  Just  the  problem.s.  however.  There  are 
many  who  point  a  finger  at  us  and  say  that 
've  are  the  problem.  In  effect,  the  say: 
■Abolish  science  and  engineering,  physics, 
aarodynaniics,  everything  that  contributes 
to  the  advance  of  technology — and  the  degra- 
dation of  our  environment  will  slow  to  man- 
ageable proportions." 

Hasn't  our  profession  been  characterized 
by  self-effacing  individuals  who  much  pre- 
lerred  the  drafting  board  to  the  public  plat- 
form? Haven't  we  leaned  toward  technical 
dissertations  of  our  own  Journals  rather 
than  letters  to  the  editor  of  our  local  news- 
paper? 

Wouldn't  we  rather  discuss  the  Isothermal 
properties  of  new  metal  In  a  quiet  technical 
meeting  such  as  this,  than  debate  the  merits 
of  the  SST  In  an  open  forum? 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  completely 
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change  our  life  styles,  or  that  we  all  take  up 
public  speaking  or  Journalism.  But,  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  we  assume  a  much  more  vocal 
role  In  society. 

Emillo  Daddarlo,  formerly  Chairman  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research  and  Development,  outlined 
an  excellent  approach  in  a  recent  Issue  of 
MIT's  Technology  Review. 

The  former  congressman  calls  for  a  "grad- 
ual, consistent  education  of  the  public  to 
perform  the  kind  of  town-meeting  assess- 
ments of  technology  which  must  be  done  for 
almost  any  community  development  In  this 
day  and  age." 

"The  point  Is  that  technology  assessment 
In  all  public  problems  involving  technical 
matters,  requires  a  number  of  forums:  The 
professional  community,  the  congressional 
(■i,nimlltec.  Congress  as  a  whole,  the  executive 
agency,  the  courts,  the  special  Interest,  and 
the  public  at  large." 

Pan  American's  president  Najeeb  Halaby 
made  a  similar  point  in  a  paper  delivered  be- 
fore the  recent  Test  Pilot  Symposium. 
".  .  .  .  we  must  concentrate  on  conveyUig  to 
the  general  public  our  concern  and  the  value 
to  society  of  what  we  are  striving  to  do. 

•Producing  the  happy  supporting  public 
flocking  to  the  spaceport  to  fly  In  the  new 
space  shuttle  will  be  Just  as  difficult  as  pro- 
ducing the  machine,  but  If  we  fall  to  accom- 
plish both,  we  are  very  likely  to  end  up  with 
neither." 

An  Informed,  even  sympathetic  public  un- 
fortunately Is  not  going  to  solve  all  of  our 
problems,  however.  No  matter  what  scientific 
programs  the  Congress  might  vote  this  ses- 
sion, it  would  take  years  for  most  of  the  out- 
of-work  engineers  to  find  Jobs  again  In  the 
aerospace  Industry. 

Tins  state  of  affairs  lt>  not,  I  am  sure,  wha'., 
the  Congress  expected  or  Intended  when  It 
voted  to  cut  back  on  space  and  defense 
spending.  It  did  not  foresee  these  cuts  coln- 
cldhig  with — and  certainly  reinforcing — a 
general  recession.  Many  were  fooled  by  the 
familiar  "If  we  can  go  to  the  moon,  why 
can't  we  clean  up  our  cities,  or  our  rivers. 
or  end  poverty?" 

I  think  many  of  them  really  expected  to 
turn  off  the  valve  that  controls  our  space 
effort,  and  with  equal  ease  turn  on  the  valve 
that  directs  this  newly  unemployed  talent 
into  entirely  new  areas.  It  was  a  naive  expec- 
tation. The  result  Is  not  only  a  personal  trag- 
edy for  the  many  Individuals  involved.  It  Is 
also  a  waste  of  a  vital  national  resource. 

Aerospace  talent — on  a  scale  large  enough 
to  have  real  impact — can  only  be  redirected 
to  new  priority  problems  when  the  govern- 
ment has  defined  and  funded  specific  projects 
directed  to  these  problems.  The  government 
has  initiated  some  programs  in  this  area 
but  they  are  still  small  and  piecemeal.  And. 
more  Important,  we  do  not  yet  see  a  real 
commitment  on  the  part  of  government  to 
push  and  encourage  promising  projects. 

Let  me  give  you  a  specific  example  of  what 
I  mean.  Some  years  ago,  actually  as  a  fallout 
from  Its  work  with  nuclear  reactor  coolants, 
our  Atomics  International  Division  found 
that  molten  salts  provide  a  very  effective 
means  of  removing  sulfur  fumes  from  st.ack 
gases. 

It  appeared  to  have  good  potential  as  a 
major  step  In  combating  air  pollution.  Sev- 
eral government  agencies  and  many  utility 
companies  expres.sed  considerable  Interest  In 
the  process,  and,  after  several  months  of  ne- 
gotiation a  pilot  program  finally  was  ready 
to  go. 

We  were  willing  to  contribute  a  share  of 
the  development  expense.  The  utilities 
pledged  their  share  and  so  did  the  govern- 
ment. Unfortunately,  the  recent  budget 
squeeze  forced  the  government  to  withdraw 
its  support.  This,  of  course,  throws  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  utilities  and  our  Atomic  Inter- 
national Division  as  they  continue  with  the 
development  effort. 

There    are    two    Important    points    to    be 


noted  here.  First,  the  aerospace  industry 
cannot  take  substantial  steps  in  applying 
Its  technology  in  solving  our  environmental 
problems  unless  It  has  customers  for  the 
techniques  and  hardware  which  it  can  offer. 
Second,  If  significant  steps  in  controlling  the 
environment  are  to  have  high  governmental 
priority,  there  must  be  equally  high  priorities 
insofar  as  allocations  of  goverrmient  funds 
are  concerned. 

In  the  meantime  we  are  wasting  our  tech- 
nical talent.  Aerodynamlcists  are  selling  ice 
cream  and  insurance;  spacecraft  technicians 
are  repairing  television  sets;  and  some  physi  - 
cists  are  lucky  to  be  employed  as  teaching 
assistants. 

While  we  search  for  practical  ways  of  sav- 
ii.g  our  environinent  and  solving  our  social 
problems  we  must  take  immediate  steps  to 
maintain  our  dwindling  technical  force  so 
that  we  will  be  able  to  complete  these  tasks 
when  they  finally  are  defined. 

In  my  view  there  is  only  one  sure  way  to  do 
this,  and  that  is  to  adequately  fund  those 
space  and  defense  programs  which  already 
iiave  been  assessed  as  vital  to  the  national 
need.  Failure  to  do  this  will  not  only  elnni- 
niite  the  founianihead  of  technology — but 
ultimately,  the  loss  of  this  capability  will 
threaten  the  .survival  of  this  country.  Cer- 
tainly, the  space  shuttle  is  a  prime  example 
of  the  type  of  program  that  will  bring  tangi- 
ble benefit  to  our  country  while  supplying 
important  opportunities  to  our  technical 
work  force. 

Aside  from  the  direct  benefits  of  our  space 
eil'ort — such  as  weather  and  communication 
satellites — it  has  been  difficult  to  transfer 
space  technology  to  every  day  use.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  being  done  and  at  an  increasing 
rate. 

Despite  our  problems,  I  see  some  promise 
for  the  aerospace  industry  in  recent  actions 
of  the  Federal  government.  Most  significant 
has  been  eslablishinent  of  a  key  White  House 
study  group  under  William  Magruder  to  de- 
velop a  new  national  techr.ology  policy.  It  Is 
hoped  that  this  study  will  produce  a  broad, 
sweeping  assessment  of  this  vital  national  re- 
source and  result  in  a  strong,  eftective  plan 
for  the  future. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  plan  not  only  will 
utilize  our  technical  resources  In  their  tradi- 
tional roles,  and  develop  support  for  our  ma- 
jor continuing  programs,  but  also  will  spear- 
head a  national  assault  on  our  environmental 
problems. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  each  of  us  as  Individ- 
uals, as  tecluiical  societies  or  as  Industrial 
entities  make  our  thoughts  known  to  Mr. 
Magruder.  And.  we  must  mount  a  concerted 
effort  to  make  the  need  for  such  a  viable 
national  policy  clearly  understood  by  our 
families,  our  friends,  our  neighbors,  our  legis- 
lators. Because  they  are  the  American  citi- 
zens who  must  decide  not  only  our  future — 
but  the  future  of  this  nation  as  well. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  EDELMAN 
AND  AIME  FORAND 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  within 
the  period  of  3  weeks,  has  lost  two  of  its 
former  presidents,  John  W.  Edelman  and 
former  Representative  Aime  J.  Forand. 

The  council's  loss  is  the  Nation's  loss, 
too. 

Mr.  Edelman  had  a  long  fruitful  life- 
time as  a  journalist,  a  representative  of 
labor,  and  as  an  ardent  and  effective 
spokesman  for  good  causes.  He  was  often 
on  Capitol  Hill  to  speak  out  for  the  well- 
being  of  people;  he  was  always  welcome. 
His  term  as  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  was  marked, 
not  only  by  constant  attention  to  the 
problems  of  older  Americans,  but  to  a 
better  life  for  all  Americans. 


The  same  was  true  of  Mr.  Forand,  who 
certainly  was  a  major  pioneer  in  the  leg- 
islative evolutionary  process  that  finally 
led  to  medicare.  From  1957  on.  Congress- 
man Forand  argued  for  his  bills  to  pro- 
vide health  insurance  for  the  elderly.  His 
ultimate  victory  was  a  victory  for  all 
Americans,  those  now  old  and  those  who 
will  be. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post 
published  excellent  articles  on  the 
achievements  of  both  men.  Their  public 
record  is  the  best  tribute  to  them;  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

John  W.  Edelman,  Headed  CotrNcn.  of 
Senior  Citizens 
(By  J.  y.  Smith) 
John  W.  Edelman,  a  president  emeritus  of 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  and 
a  former  labor  leader,  died  at  his  home  In 
Arlington   yetserday  of  cancer,   he  was  78. 
Mr.  Edelman,  who  resided  at  813  8.  Veltch 
St.,  was  president  of  the  National  Council, 
which  claims  3  million  members,  from  1963 
to    1969.    when    failing    health    forced    his 
retirement. 

The  Council  was  formed  In  1961  to  promote 
health  Insurance  for  the  elderly.  Their  pro- 
gram eventually  took  the  form  of  Medicare. 
When  President  Johnson  flew  to  Independ- 
ence, Mo.,  to  sign  the  Medicare  bill  Into  law 
in  the  presence  of  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
In  1965,  he  took  Mr.  Edelman  with  him. 

Mr.  Edelman  was  born  In  Belleville,  N.J. 
His  parents  took  him  to  England  at  an  early 
age,  and  It  was  there  that  he  began  hU 
career  In  the  labor  movement.  He  was  a 
union  organizer  among  British  textile  work- 
ers. At  14,  he  was  a  branch  secretary  of  the 
Independent  Labor  Party. 

In  1916,  he  returned  to  the  United  States. 
He  served  In  the  U.S.  Army  In  World  War  I. 
Afterwards,  he  worked  as  a  newspaperman  In 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Camden,  N.J.,  and  Read- 
ing, Pa. 

In  1924,  he  managed  the  Pennsylvania 
campaign  of  the  late  Sen.  Robert  M.  La- 
FoUette  of  Wisconsin,  who  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful third-party  bid  for  the  presidency 
with  the  backing  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 

Mr.  Edelman  Joined  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  PuU  Fashioned  Hosiery  Workers  In 
1926.  For  the  next  11  years,  he  served  as  the 
union's  education  and  research  director  and 
as  editor  of  Its  publication,  The  Hosiery 
Worker. 

In  1937,  he  was  named  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania regional  director  of  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations.  He  helped  organize 
strikes  among  hosiery  workers  in  Reading, 
Pa.,  Ellzabethtown,  Tenn.,  and  Danville,  Va. 
In  1945,  he  was  appointed  Washington 
representative  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union 
of  America  (AFL-CIO).  He  held  that  post 
until  his  retirement  in  1963. 

Mr.  Edelman  also  bad  an  extensive  career 
In  government.  He  served  as  a  consultant  to 
tlie  Federal  Housing  Administration  and  to 
the  Resettlement  Administration  in  the 
Roosevelt  Administration.  In  World  War  II, 
he  worked  with  the  Office  of  War  Emergency 
and  In  the  labor  office  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration. 

For  several  years  he  was  a  member  of  a 
committee  advising  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  problems  of  rural  development. 
In  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions, he  served  on  the  Task  Force  on  the 
Aging  Poor,  a  body  that  advised  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  He  resigned  In 
1968  In  protest  against  what  he  regarded  as 
the  lack  of  concern  on  the  part  of  the  OEO 
with  the  problems  of  the  elderly. 
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In  a  statement,  Nelson  H.  Crulkahank,  now 
the  president  ol  the  National  Council  of  Sen- 
ior Citizens,  &ald: 

"John  Edelman  lought  the  good  fight  to 
win  a  better  life  for  his  fellow  man.  His 
life  is  a  shining  example  for  today's  genera- 
tion and  generations  to  come." 

Mr.  Edelman  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Kate, 
of  the  home;  a  son,  John  Arnold  Edelman, 
of  Alexandria;  two  daughters,  Ann  Steuphan- 
sky,  of  Chevy  Chase,  and  Alison  Carter,  of 
Westport,  Conn.,  and  by  11  grandchildren. 

ex-refressntatrve  almk  j.  forand 
Dies  at  76 
(By  Jean  R.  Halley) 
Former    Rep.    Aime    J.    Forand    (D-R.I.), 
who  fought  long  and  hard  for  what  eventu- 
ally  became  Medicare,  died  Tuesday  night 
after  suSerlug  an  apparent  heart  attack  in 
his  home  at  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  He  was  76. 

Mr.  Forand,  who  had  served  22  years  la 
Congress  before  he  decided  not  to  run  again 
In  1960  because  of  ill  health,  was  considered 
the  father  of  Medicare  although  a  health  In- 
surance bill  for  the  elderly  did  not  become 
law  untU  1965. 

But  his  fight  to  get  through  his  own  bill, 
which  he  introduced  in  1957  and  which 
failed  to  pass,  was  considered  the  important 
springboard  for  the  later  bill. 

Mr.  Poraud's  bill  would  have  Increased  the 
Social  Security  tax  one-fo»irth  of  1  per  cent, 
on  both  employee  and  employer  to  pay  the 
costs  of  surgery  and  up  to  120  days  of  com- 
bined hospital  and  nursing-home  care  a  year. 
It  was  strongly  attacked  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession as  a  "compulsory"  first  step  toward 
■socialized"  medicine. 

Later,  in  1965,  when  the  present  Medicaxe 
bill  was  passed,  Mr.  Forand  was  among  those 
Invited  to  Independence,  Mo.,  by  former 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  when  he  signed 
the  bill  into  law  in  the  presence  of  former 
President  Harry  S.  Truman. 

Gov.  Frank  Llcht  of  Rhode  Island  issued 
the  following  statement  yesterday: 

"The  death  of  former  Congressman  Alme 
J.  Forand  saddens  all  of  Rhode  Island.  He 
was  Indeed  the  father  of  Medicare  and  fought 
in  his  public  career  particularly  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  semor  citizens.  Mr.  Forand  was 
an  outstanding  public  servant." 

After  he  left  Congress,  Mr.  Forand  con- 
tinued to  battle  for  medical  care  and  other 
benefits  for  the  elderly. 

More  than  any  other  person,  he  was  con- 
sidered responsible  for  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging,  held  in  January,  1961. 
Ironically,  he  was  not  invited  to  the  con- 
ference. 

Conference  officials  at  the  time  called  it  an 
"oversight"  and  said  an  invitation  would  be 
issued.  Mr.  Forand,  however,  balked,  saying 
it  was  too  late. 

Mr.  Forand  served  at  one  time  us  national 
chairman  of  the  National  Council  of  Sen- 
ior Citizens  for  Health  Care  through  Social 
Security,  which  he  helped  organize. 

He  had  headed  the  Senior  Citizens  for 
Kennedy  Committee  in  the  1960  presidential 
campaign  and  had  served  on  a  25-man  ad- 
visory committee  on  housing  lor  senior  cit- 
izens. Many  buildings  in  housing  projects  for 
the  elderly  In  Rhode  Island  have  been  named 
for  him. 

Born  in  Cumberland,  R.I.,  Mr.  Forand  was 
considered  a  self-made  success.  Of  a  large 
family,  he  had  to  drop  out  of  school  In  the 
seventh  grade  to  help  support  the  family  be- 
cause of  his  father's  illness. 

"From  that  time  on,  it  was  home  study 
for  me,"  he  once  explained.  "I  took  a  book- 
keeping course  sold  by  Sears  Roebuck.  I  went 
to  night  school  and  took  shorthand  until  I 
could  write  100  words  a  minute.  I  then  was 
working  In  a  cotton  mill." 

There  were  other  Jobs,  as  a  dump-truck 
driver,  radio  repairman,  chauffeur,  grocery 
clprk,  newspaperman  and  secretary  to  con- 


gressmen. Always  there  was  study  at  night. 

Mr.  Forand  was  a  member  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land House  of  Representatives  from  1923  to 
1927.  Later  he  was  cliief  of  the  Rliode  Island 
State  Division  of  Soldiers'  Relief  and  com- 
mandant of  the  Rhode  Island  Soldiers'  Home. 
He  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  I. 

He  later  said  It  was  his  first-hand  e.xperi- 
ence  in  these  positions,  which  Involved  med- 
ical needs  of  the  aged,  that  prompted  his 
introduction  of  his  bill. 

"The  needy  will  never  again  be  just  sta- 
tistics to  anybody  who  lias  to  deal  with  their 
personal  problems,"  he  said  at  the  time. 


AFL-CIO  FLSA  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Labor  Subcommittee  is  currently  con- 
sidering amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  including  S.  1861  which 
I  introduced  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage  and  greatly  expand  the  coverage 
of  the  act.  It  is  a  sad  truth  that  today's 
minimum  wage  ol'  $1.60  per  houi'  yields 
to  a  full-time  working  man  or  woman 
many  of  whom  are  the  heads  of  families, 
approximately  $3,200  per  year,  almost 
$800  below  the  poverty  level  for  a  family 
of  four.  In  many  instances  that  family 
head  would  do  better  financially  by  leav- 
ing; work  and  joining  the  welfare  rolls. 
For  many,  the  situation  is  even  worse 
because  they  are  not  covered  by  even 
the  limited  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

In  recognition  of  the  plight  of  the  low- 
wage  worker,  the  AFL-CIO  at  its  recent 
convention  reaffirmed  its  long-standing 
and  outspoken  support  for  immediate 
improvement  in  the  provisions  of  the 
FLSA.  Further,  they  resolved  to  fight  for 
a  minimum  wage  of  at  least  $2.50  an 
hour,  in  the  future,  and  universal  cover- 
age, among  other  things.  In  order  to 
share  this  commitment  with  Senators,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  1971 
AFL-CIO  resolution  on  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  1971   AFL-CIO  Resolution  Fair  Labor 
St.\ndards  Act 

Whereas,  Congress  Is  on  Its  way  toward  en- 
acting new  minimum  wage  or  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  legislation.  A  bill  to  Increase 
the  minimum  wage  to  92.00  an  hour  Is  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  one  to 
raise  It  to  $2.25  Is  before  the  Senate.  The 
legislation  In  both  chambers  also  provides 
.some  additional  new  coverage  and  closes 
.some  other  existing  exemption  loopholes  in 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  and 

Whereas.  After  these  amendments  to  the 
FLSA  are  approved  by  Congress,  additional 
new  legislation  still  will  be  necessary  In  the 
future.  Further  increases  in  the  minimtmi 
wage  will  be  required,  since  $2.00  and  even 
$2.25  an  hour  still  leave  full  time,  mlnlmtim 
wage  workers  near  the  current  poverty  level 
and  far  below  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics' "lower  living  standard  budget."  Ex- 
pected fviture  Increases  in  the  cost  of  living 
will  worsen  this  situation,  and 

Whereas,  Millions  of  workers  will  stlU  suf- 
fer from  cither  complete  or  partial  exclusion 
from  the  minimum  wage  and/or  maximum 
hours  provisions.  The  workweek  will  still  be 
at  the  1938  level  and  prevent  a  sharp  In- 
crease In  employment.  Puerto  Rlcan  workers 
will  still  be  discriminated  against.  Farm 
workers  will  still  get  second  class  treatment. 
And  young  people  will  stUl  suffer  from  sub- 
mlnlmums;  therefore,  be  It 


Resolved :  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  continue 
to  give  top  priority  support  to  the  maxi- 
mum immediate  improvement  feasible 
through  action  on  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  amendments  now  before  Congress,  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved:  That  In  future  action  on  FLSA 
legislation,  the  AFL-CIO  will  seek: 

1.  A  minimum  of  at  least  $2.50  an  hour. 

2.  Full  minimum  wages  and  maximum 
hours  coverage  for  all  workers  engaged  In 
interstate  commerce,  the  production  of  goods 
foi-  commerce  or  affecting  commerce. 

3.  Equal  protection  concerning  the  mini- 
mum wage,  maximum  hours  and  child  labor 
provisions  for  farm  workers  as  all  other 
workers. 

4.  The  same  minimum  wage  protection 
for  workers  In  Puerto  Rico  as  on  the  main- 
land U.S. 

5.  The  elimination  of  all  submlnlmums 
l.T  vouths. 


THE     SUBVERSIVE     ACTIVITIES 
CONTROL    BOARD 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  1971,  I  placed  in  the  Record  sev- 
eral articles  and  editorials  relating  to 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 
Among  them  was  an  article  by  Mr.  Carl 
T.  Rowan  entitled,  "Do-Nothing  SACB 
Should  Keep  on  Doing  Just  That,"  which 
had  been  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  July  25,  1971.  Included 
in  Mr.  Rowan's  article  was  a  reference  to 
Mr.  Otto  F.  Otepka,  a  member  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 

Last  week,  I  received  from  Mr.  Otepka 
a  letter  requesting  that  I  place  in  the 
Record  a  letter  wliich  he  addressed  to 
the  editor  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star.  The  letter  was  published  in  the 
Star  of  August  4,  1971,  in  rebuttal  of  Mi'. 
Rowan's  article. 

Mr.  President,  in  fairness  to  Mr. 
Otepka,  I  am  happy  to  comply  with  his 
request  and,  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
Mr.  Otepka's  letter  to  me  of  January  7, 
1972,  and  his  "Letter  to  the  Editor,"  and 
to  have  reprinted  in  the  Record  Mr 
Rowan's  article  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  conespondence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
SuBVEBSiVK  Activities  Control  Board, 

Washington,  D.O.,  January  7, 1972. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  e:rvin,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  On  December  6,  1971 
you  had  five  articles  and  editorials  Inserted 
into  the  Congressional  Record  all  of  which 
are  In  opposition  to  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board. 

One  Is  a  column  by  Carl  Rowan  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  of  July  25, 
1971.  I  have  no  comment  with  respect  to  the 
criticism  of  the  SACB  but  Mr.  Rowan's  col- 
umn contains  statements  about  me  which  are 
untrue.  Since  the  Record  is  read  by  Sen- 
ators who  I  understand  desire  to  vote  one 
way  or  another  on  my  pending  nomination 
for  another  term  on  the  SACB  when  that 
nomination  Is  sent  to  the  floor  by  the  Major- 
ity Leader,  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention 
my  letter  to  the  Star  which  was  published 
on  August  4,  1971  without  any  editorial 
change  or  condensation  (copy  enclosed.) 

As  you  know  the  Judiciary  Committee  fa- 
vorably reported  out  my  nomination  last 
June  by  a  13-3  vote  and  you  cast  one  of  the 
favorable  votes.  May  I  ask  if  It  is  possible  also 
to  include  my  answer  to  Mr.  Rowan's  column 
in  the  Record? 
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Many  thanks  for  your  past  consideration 
of  my  case. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Otto  P.  Otepka, 

Af  ember. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star. 

Aug.  4,  19711 

Otepka  Replies  to  Rowan 

Sir:  In  the  interest  of  fairness  and  accu- 
racy, I  respectfully  request  that  you  publish 
the  following  In  order  to  correct  statements 
made  about  me  by  Carl  T.  Rowan  in  his 
cjlimm  of  July  25. 

Mr.  Rowan  said:  "Otepka  was  fired  by  the 
State  Department  for  leaking  secret  docu- 
ments to  senators  known  to  share  his  right- 
wing  sentiments." 

The  fact  is  that  I  have  never  been  fired, 
dismissed  or  discharged  by  the  State  Depart- 
msnt  for  any  reason  wliatscever.  I  entered  on 
duty  in  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
B..ird  on  June  30,  1969,  by  transfer  from  the 
Sta'e  Department  without  any  break  in  serv- 
ic^.  My  position  at  the  time  of  my  transfer 
from  the  department  was  management  ana- 
lyst. I  originally  entered  the  government 
seivice  in  1936. 

I  did  not  leak,  slip,  or  otherwise  slyly  or 
secretly  convey  any  document.s  to  any  sen- 
ator and  I  was  not  charged  by  the  depart- 
ment with  any  such  offense. 

Along  with  other  State  Department  per- 
s:nnel  I  was  formally  requested  to  appear 
bsf^ire  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee and  asked  to  testify  under  oath 
concerning  security  procedures.  After  I  was 
duly  informed  that  the  testimony  of  my 
superiors  was  In  material  conflict  with  mine 
and  in  derogation  of  my  performance,  I  pro- 
vided the  subcommittee  with  two,  and  only 
two,  so-called  classiiied  documents  to  sup- 
port my  testimony. 

I  was  never  a  volunteei-  witness  before  any 
cougres.sional  committee  but  testified  at  all 
times  on  written  request  and  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  permission  of  my  superiors. 

In  common  with  certain  other  journalists 
wlien  writing  about  me.  Mr.  Rowan  consist- 
ently omits  from  his  columns  the  fact  that 
my  testimony  provided  that  my  superiors 
lied  under  oath.  Because  of  their  false  testi- 
mony one  superior  was  required  to  resign 
and  another  was  reassigned  to  other  duties. 
One  subordinate  was  also  required  to  resign 
becauie  of  his  false  statements.  It  was  not  I 
who  was  dismissed  but  tnose  who  did  not 
tell  the  truth. 

Mr.  Rowan  also  wrote:  "The  Senate  has  yet 
to  confirm  Otepka,  who  Is  a  sort  of  Daniel 
Ellsberg  in  reverse." 

There  isn't  the  slightest  resemblance  of  my 
actions  to  those  of  Mr.  Ellsberg.  I  did  not  fur- 
nish any  classified  document  to  any  news- 
paper nor  did  I  make  any  classified  Informa- 
tion public.  As  a  government  official,  I  ap- 
peared in  a  closed  session  of  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee,  and  au- 
thorized functionary  of  the  United  States 
government,  and  provided  relevant  docu- 
ments on  its  request  while  testifying  under 
oath. 

I  am  proud  that  I  fulfilled  my  sworn 
obligation  to  United  States  governme:it  au- 
thorities by  availing  myself  of  the  opportu- 
nity given  me  to  testify  before  Congrc.=s.  I 
a:-;  equally  proud,  as  Is  my  family,  that  I 
re  iated  the  Slate  Department's  attempts  to 
dlbniiss  me  because  of  my  testimony.  In  the 
process  I  was  compelled  to  endure  five  years 
of  Isolation  in  a  tiny  room  durmg  which  all 
scits  of  unbelievable  tactics  were  used  to 
thxart  my  determined  appeals  to  6btaln 
.Uistice  through  the  administrative  proce- 
dures of  that  government  agency.  I  refused 
all  inducements  tc  resign. 

My  personal  life  has  been  influenced  by  my 
family  in  a  philosophy  which  1^  now  rejected 
by  many  n^odern  philosophers.  It  is  In  the 
tradition  of  the  ancient  Greeks  who  said: 
"He  who  so  loves  truth  will  not  care  to  return 
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evil  for  evil;  he  will  think  It  better  to  suffer 
Injustice  than  to  do  it;  he  will  go  forth  by  sea 
and  land  to  seek  after  men  who  are  incor- 
ruptible, whose  acquaintance  Is  beyond 
price." 

Otto  F.  Otepka, 
Member,  Subversive  Activities 

Control  Board. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 

July  25,  1971] 

Do-NoTHiNo  SACB  Should  Keep  on  Doing 

Just  That 

(By  CarlT.  Rowan) 

It  seems  such  a  shame  to  have  the  United 
States  Congress  tied  up  for  days  In  argument 
about  a  do-nothing  relic  of  the  postwar 
witch-hunts  called  "The  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  Board." 

Unfortunately,  such  action  by  Congress  Is 
necessary  If  we  are  to  prevent  the  use  of  the 
SACB  to  Impose  another  spell  of  McCarthy- 
Ism  and  ease  the  country  a  little  further  Into 
police  statlsm. 

As  things  stand,  the  SACB  Is  no  big  threat 
to  the  people's  liberties.  The  courts  long  ago 
clipped  the  board's  wings  to  the  extent  that 
It  Is  just  a  $450,000-a-year  boondoggling  sop 
to  those  conservatives  who  still  see  Commu- 
nists under  every  bed. 

The  board  now  rarely  meets,  and,  accord- 
hig  to  testimony  by  its  chairman.  Inter- 
viewed only  three  people  last  year.  So  it  is 
hardly  the  great  protector  of  the  nation's 
security. 

But  the  SACB  has  been  of  convenience  to 
presidents.  When  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  wanted 
to  favor  one  of  his  secretaries,  he  named  her 
groom  to  a  seat  on  this  board. 

When  Richard  Nixon  wanted  to  curry  favor 
with  the  right-wingers,  he  named  one  of 
their  favorites,  Otto  P.  Otepka,  to  a  $36,000- 
a-year  seat  on  the  board.  The  Senate  has  yet 
to  confirm  Otepka,  who  Is  a  sort  of  Daniel 
Ellsberg  In  reverse.  Whereas  Ellsberg  leaked 
the  "Pentagon  papers"  out  of  liberal,  anti- 
war convictions,  Otepka  was  fired  by  the 
State  Department  for  leaking  secret  docu- 
ments to  senators  known  to  share  his  right- 
wing  sentiments. 

With  liberals  (and  conservative  Democrats 
like  Sen.  Allen  J.  Ellender  of  Louisiana) 
complaining  about  spending  half  a  million 
dollars  a  year  for  such  a  moribund  outfit. 
President  Nixon  decided  to  give  the  SACB 
at  least  the  appearance  of  doing  something. 

On  July  2  he  Issued  a  little-noticed  execu- 
tive order  that  would  empower  the  SACB  to 
"determine  whether  any  organization  Is  to- 
talitarian, fascist.  Communist,  subversive,  or 
whether  It  has  adopted  a  policy  of  unlaw- 
fully advocating  the  commission  of  acts  of 
force  or  violence  to  deny  others  their  rights 
under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  state  or  which  seeks  to  over- 
throw the  government  of  the  United  States 
or  any  state  or  subdivision  thereof  by  un- 
lawful means." 

Tlianks  to  that  ever-surprising  civil  liber- 
tarian, Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.,  D.-N.C,  the  Senate 
has  voted  that  SACB  may  use  nary  a  dollar 
of  Its  $450,000  appropriation  to  carry  out  the 
broad  duties  that  Mr.  Nixon  wants  to  give  it. 

Ervin  and  others  in  Congress  know  that 
SACB's  proposed  new  role  would  carry  us 
back  into  that  ugly  era  of  punishment  by 
smear  and  guilt  by  association. 

When  scores  of  groups  are  screaming  for 
peace,  who  are  these  five  members  of  SACB 
to  decide  that  one  organization  Is  true-blue 
American  and  another  subversive? 

Who  are  they  to  decide  which  civil  rights 
group  Is  "too  militant"  and  is  to  be  labeled 
"totalitarian,  fascist.  Communist,  or  sub- 
versive"? 

What  worthwhile  purpose  does  it  serve  in 
a  free  society  for  the  attorney  general  or 
SACB  to  draw  up  a  list  telling  me  that  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  or  the  Black  Panthers  are 
"subversive"?    If    anyone    In    either    group 


violates  the  law,  let  him  be  Indicted,  tried 
fairly,  and  If  convicted,  punished  accordlni? 
to  the  law.  This  business  of  punishment  by 
government  blacklisting  has  no  place  in  this 
society. 

With  a  shift  of  four  votes  the  Senate  would 
have  cut  off  funds  and  abolished  SACB  com- 
pletely. 

But  If  the  board  must  continue,  let  It  doze 
In  do-nothing  splendor  the  way  it  has  for 
ye.irs.  In  which  case  I  promise  not  to  ridicule 
the  SACB  ever  again,  having  learned  the 
painful  w'ay  that  it  Is  wise  to  let  sleeping 
ogres  He. 


CARirJG  ABOUT  THE  ELDERLY  AT 
CHRISTMAS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Margaret 
Mead — speaking  about  programs  to  serve 
the  elderly — has  wisely  said: 

The  government  can  never  do  it  com- 
pletely ...  we  have  to  organize  life  In  ways 
that  people  care  for  each  other. 

This  philosophy  has  been  expressed  in 
some  federally  assisted  programs.  The 
Older  Americans  Act,  for  example,  places 
great  emphasis  upon  local  initiative: 
Title  III  community  development  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  make  the  most  of 
the  concern  that  neighbors  have  for 
neighbors.  Other  Federal  efforts,  such  as 
the  senior  AIDES  program,  succeed 
largely  because  the  Federal  apparatus 
does  not  get  in  the  way :  it  assists  people 
dealing  with  grassroots  problems  in 
grassroots  fashion. 

But  sometimes  the  most  efifective  ac- 
tions are  t:iken  without  any  govern- 
mental assistance  at  all.  Such  was  the 
case  in  Idaho  this  Christmas  when  the 
Idaho  Statesman  and  the  Boise  Soropto- 
mist  Club  made  a  joint  appeal  for  Christ- 
mas gifts  to  the  needy  elderly.  Betty 
Penson,  Statesman  woman's  editor,  de- 
scribed the  result  as  the  greatest  ex- 
pression of  caring  she  has  seen  in  37 
years  of  newspapering  in  Idaho.  Gifts  for 
some  76  needy  elderly  had  been  re- 
quested, but  more  than  700  gifts  were 
actually  delivered  to  the  Statesman. 

An  article  in  the  December  26  States- 
man provides  additional  details.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  I  commend  all  con- 
cerned with  this  fine  effort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Statesman's  Anntjal  Project  Gets  1,000  Per- 
cent Response:  A  Great  Big  Thank  You 
To  All  Who  Played  Santa  to  the  Old 
Folks  and  Made  This  the  Christmas  That 
Will  Last  All  Year 

(By  Betty  Penson) 

"The  government  can  never  do  it  com- 
pletely ...  we  have  to  organize  life  in  ways 
that  people  care  for  each  other. '—Margaret 
Mead 

■  Our  lack  of  consideration  for  the  elderly 
is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  our  fail- 
ures. Consider  that  the  budget  for  the  AoA 
is  less  than  the  cost  of  a  sliigle  bomber  .  .  . 
Perhaps  it  Is  due  to  our  fast-paced  lives  that 
so  many  of  our  people  are  unaware  of  the 
way  so  many  elderly  people  live." — Sen. 
Frank  Church  of  Idaho. 

It  was  the  greatest  Christmas  ever.  Christ- 
mas 1971.  When  hundreds  of  Idahoans 
brought  literally  truckloads  of  gifts  to  The 
Idaho  Statesman  for  the  needy  elderly. 

The  response  was  .  .  .  incredibly  .  .  . 
something  like  1,000  per  cent.  Can  you  be- 
lieve It? 
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Two  weeks  ago  today.  Dec.  12.  we  asked  you 
readers  the  same  thing  we've  asked  each 
Christmas  season  for  more  than  50  years  .  .  . 
to  furnish  gifts  for  some  76  needy  elderly. 

And  how  did  yju  answer?  You  brought 
over  700  gifts. 

In  my  own  37  years  of  newspaperlng  In 
Idaho,  It  was  the  greatest  expression  of  car- 
ing I  have  ever  seen. 

More  than  the  needed  gifts  were  all  prom- 
ised by  10  o'clock  Monday  morning  .  .  . 
but  you  Just  kept  on  bringing  them  In. 

Day  after  dav.  the  beautifully  wrapped 
packages  flooded  In  to  The  Statesman  until 
they  filled  almost  a  whole  storage  room  In 
the  basement  .  .  .  kept  under  lock  and  key, 
like  a  beautiful  treasure  (which  In  truth 
they  were) . 

Some  of  the  wrappings  were  works  of  art. 
The  letters  were  beautiful.  Many  of  the 
gifts  were  hand-made.  Personal  expressions 
of  caring. 

The  list  is  staggering  .  .  .  the  man  who 
made  50  poiuids  of  peanut  brittle  .  .  .  the 
50  gifts  from  the  Hawthorne  Kindergar- 
ten ...  the  great  box  of  gifts  from  Burley? 
(Burley?  Yes  .  .  .  'way  down  there  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bottom  of  the  state)  .  .  .  gifts  from 
other  towns,  especially  Mountain  Home  and 
Emmett  and  Ontario  .  .  .  and  two  came 
special  delivery  from  a  newspaper  gal  in  Los 
Angeles. 

There  were  goodies  from  a  cooking  class  at 
Fairmont  Junior  High  .  .  .  oranges  from  a 
high  school  drill  team  .  .  .  Christmas  cor- 
sages from  the  Capital  Lions  Club  .  .  .  fruits 
from  a  fifth  grade  class  with  hand-painted 
cards  ...  20  quarts  of  home-canned  apri- 
cots .  .  .  checks  of  $5  and  $10. 

The  Soroptlmlst  Club  which  had  volun- 
teered to  be  distributing  angels  nearly  went 
Into  a  group  faint.  "This  is  the  most  exciting 
thing  that  has  ever  happened  to  the  Sorop- 
tlmlsts."  said  one  of  the  little  ladles  ...  in 
fact,  they  all  seem  to  be  about  flve-feet-two 
and  look  fragile  as  Christmas  tree  angels  .  .  . 
but  you  should  have  seen  them  distribute. 

One  of  them  .  .  .  Muriel  Heller  .  .  . 
loaned  a  truck  and  Donder  and  BUtzen  how 
they  flew  around  town,  to  the  nursing  homes 
and  to  the  little  places  where  lonely  oldsters 
live  close  to  the  poverty  line. 

The  list  of  needy  oldsters  had  grown  con- 
siderably since  the  Dec.  1  announcement  .  .  . 
but  even  so.  the  gifts  of  generous  Idahoans 
were  spread  onto  many  bare  tables. 

The  Soroptlmlsts  shared  the  cookies,  the 
candles,  the  fruits  with  the  Christian  Chil- 
dren's Home,  the  Christian  Community  Cen- 
ter In  Garden  City,  the  Good  Samaritan 
Home. 

But  what  to  do  with  all  those  duplicate 
gifts  earmarked  for  special  people  on  the  list? 
The  Soroptlmlsts  came  up  with  a  fabulous 
answer.  They're  to  have  a  committee  meet- 
ing tomorrow,  to  make  the  plans.  "We're 
going  to  set  up  a  calendar."  said  chairman 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Cox,"  with  the  birthdays  of  all 
these  people  .  .  ." 

"Plus  Valentine's  Day  and  Easter,"  added 
co-chairman  Mrs.  Homer  Hamblln. 

"And  make  this  the  Christmas  that  lasts 
all  year  long."  beamed  Mrs.  Cox. 

And  now  that  other  Important  matter:  To 
all  the  people  who  answered  our  request, 
"Can  you  spare  an  hour  to  visit  with  an  old- 
ster?" .  .  .  more  than  100  filled  out  the 
coupon,  many  wrote  letters  .  .  .  Mrs.  Cox 
wants  you  to  know  this: 

"Because  of  the  overwhelming  response, 
we  realize  there  Is  tremendous  Interest.  We 
hope  to  get  an  organization,  an  auxiliary 
started.  First  we  must  form  a  council,  with 
representatives  from  the  nursing  homes. 

"But  In  order  to  get  this  well  organized 
and  set  up  an  efflclent  operation,  we  need  a 
Uttle  time.  It  may  be  the  middle  of  February 
before  we  can  start  calling  on  those  Individ- 
uals. Ask  them  to  be  patient." 


FULL  FUNDING  FOR  MASS  TRANSIT: 
A  NATIONAL  NECESSITY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
revitalization  and  expansion  of  our  mass 
transportation  systems  are  crucial  to  the 
m>ibility  of  our  urban  and  suburban  citi- 
zens and  to  the  quality  of  life  afforded  by 
our  Nation's  cities.  In  response  to  the 
pressing  need  for  Federal  support  to 
States  and  localities  in  improving  mass 
transit,  the  Congress  authorized  $900 
million  for  fiscal  year  1972  under  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1970. 

The  1970  law  makes  it  possible  to  pro- 
vide $3  billion  over  a  5-year  period  to 
help  finance  mass  transportation.  How- 
ever, if  the  program  is  to  meet  the  need, 
as  v.ell  as  live  up  to  the  ex{>ectations  it 
iias  cieated,  it  must  be  adequately 
fmided. 

Accordingly,  I  was  deeply  disturbed  to 
learn  th:it  the  administration  was  re- 
ducing the  transit  program  to  $600  mil- 
lion, one-third  below  its  authorized  level 
for  1972.  Because  of  my  concern  for  the 
vital  job  mass  transit  can  perform,  I 
joined  36  of  my  fellow  Senators  in  a 
November  2,  1971,  letter  to  the  President 
wiiich  emphasized  the  need  for  com- 
mitting the  full  amount  authorized.  In 
this  letter,  we  pointed  out  that  obligation 
of  the  $900  million  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity if  we  are  to  make  up  for  years  of 
neglect  and  meet  the  backlog  of  applica- 
tions from  local  communities  for  Federal 
mass  transit  assistance. 

I  regi'et  to  say  that  the  reply  was  ex- 
tremely disappointing.  In  a  letter  dated 
November  8,  1971,  the  administration 
reveals  a  less  than  accurate  understand- 
ing of  current  transit  requirements  and 
of  congressional  intent  under  the  Mass 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1970. 

In  response  to  the  administration's 
.stated  position,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  and  I  wrote  to 
the  President  on  January  4,  1972,  to  clar- 
ify the  issues.  We  pointed  out  that  to  pro- 
vide the  $900  million  authorized  by  Con- 
■^ress  this  year  for  mass  transit  will  not 
ueccessitate  lower  funding  in  the  future 
as  contended  by  the  administration.  The 
administration's  position  fails  to  take 
int'j  account  that  during  the  current  ses- 
sion the  Congress,  as  required  by  the 
1970  Mass  Transportation  Act,  will  be  au- 
thorizing 2  additional  years  of  contract 
a.itho;  ity  for  the  program. 

Furthermore,  as  set  forth  in  the  Jan- 
uary letter  to  the  President,  it  is  clear 
tiiat  various  State  and  local  governments 
have  taken  significant  action  since  pas- 
sage of  the  1970  act  in  order  to  qualify 
for  mass  transit  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  the  re- 
quirement for  Federal  financing  is  grow- 
ing even  faster  than  anticipated  and  that 
State  and  local  efforts  will  be  frustrated 
if  the  n'.ass  transit  program  continues  to 
be  fi.mded  at  the  $600  million  level. 

The  administration's  cursory  reply  of 
January  17,  1972,  unfortunately,  shows 
no  increase  in  sensitivity  to  the  Nation's 
urban  and  suburban  transportation 
!jroblems.  In  view  of  the  overwhelming 
nidence  supporting  full  f imding  for  mass 
transit.  I  hope  that  the  administration 
will  take  immediate  action  to  reconsider 


Its  position  and  meet  our  transit  commit- 
ments. 

In  thi.5  connection,  Mr,  President,  I 
Liak  -aiianimo'uS  consent  that  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  administration 
and  Members  of  this  body,  along  with  an 
excellent  article  by  Albert  R.  Karr  on  the 
status  of  mass  transit,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

November  2,  1971. 
The  Pkesiuent. 
The  White  Houie, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Pr.E.-iiDENT :  We  urge  the  speedy 
allocation  of  the  $900  million  provided  by 
Congress  f)r  the  urban  mass  transit  pro- 
gram in  liscal  1972. 

There  is  ample  Justification  for  commit - 
ling  the  full  amount  of  this  appropriation. 
Ai'ter  years  of  neglect,  the  cost  of  revitaliz- 
u:g  and  expanding  our  urban  and  surburba.i 
transportation  systems  will  be  substantial. 
One  str.king  measure  of  the  cost  is  the 
backlog  of  applications  for  Federal  assist- 
ance placed  witli  the  Urban  Mass  Transit 
Administration.  It  presently  totals  $2.6  bil- 
lion. 

U-.at  the  stales  and  cities  will  not  be  ab!s 
to  undertake  the  Job  on  their  own  Is  beyond 
que.stlon.  They  understandably  must  look  to 
the  Federal  Governnisnit  as  their  principal 
xHirce  of  financing. 

U  der  the  1970  law,  which  expanded  the 
mass  transit  program,  it  will  be  possible  to 
provide  $3  billion  over  a  five-year  period  to 
help  finance  mass  transit  improiement.  Hou- 
e\er,  if  tlie  program  is  to  meet  the  need,  as 
well  as  live  up  to  the  expectations  It  has 
created.  It  must  be  adequately  funded. 

The  Administration  request  for  a  $600  mil- 
lion program  level  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. Under  this  approach,  $510  million 
would  be  allocated  to  capital  grants,  the 
heart  of  any  effort  to  replace,  improve  and 
expand  local  bus.  rail  and  subway  systems. 

Yet  we  believe  that  at  least  the  full  «900 
million  appropriated  by  Congress  is  needed. 
Under  the  Congressional  figure,  t.he  alloca- 
tion to  capital  grants  will  be  $810  million. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration 
advis2  that  ii  can  commit  the  appropriated 
amount  between  now  and  the  end  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  next  June  30.  In  addi- 
tion, it  believes  a  subbtantial  portion  of  the 
*810  million  can  be  put  to  use  quickly  on 
e:<isting  construction  projects  and  thereby 
ceate  jobs  in  this  period  of  his  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr..ss  transit  stands  at  a  critical  juncture. 
Without  adequate  support  from  the  Federal 
Government  it  surely  will  fall  in  the  vital 
Job  which  only  it  can  perform. 

The  Federal  Government  has  made  a  com- 
mitment to  help  the  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  people  living  in  our  metropolitan 
areas  deal  with  their  serious  transportation 
problems.  We  must  meet  that  commitment. 
It  is  essential  that  the  S900  million  be  made 
available  promptly. 

Gordon  Allott,  Birch  Bayh,  J.  Glenn 
Beall,  Jr.,  Lloyd  Bentsen,  Edward  W. 
Brooke,  James  L.  Buckley,  Clifford  P. 
Case,  Frank  Church,  Alan  Cranston. 
Thomas  P.  Eagleton,  David  H.  Gam- 
brell,  Robert  P.  Grtffln. 
Fred  R.  Harris,  Philip  A.  Hart,  Vance 
Hartke,  Mark  O.  Hatfield.  Harold  E. 
Hughes,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Jacob 
K.  Javlts,  Ed'..ard  M.  Kennedy,  Warren 
G.  Magnuson,  Charles  McC.  Mathlas. 
Jr..  George  S.  McGovern.  Walter  F. 
Mondale. 
Edmund  S.  Muskle.  Gaylord  Nelson.  Rob- 
ert W.  Packwood,  Claiborne  Pell, 
Charles  H.  Percy,  Jennings  Randolph. 
Abraham       Rlblcoff,       Richard       B. 
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Schwelker,  Hugh  Scott,  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son III,  Stuart  Symington,  Lowell  P. 
Welcker,  Jr.,  Harrison  A.  WUllams,  Jr. 

The  WarrE  House, 
Washington,  November  8, 1971. 
Hon.  Harbison  A.  Wiljjams,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waslnngton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wilxjams:  This  is  to  ac- 
knowledge and  thank  you  for  your  letter  to 
the  President  of  November  2  in  which  you 
join  with  a  number  of  your  colleagues  in 
urging  the  expenditure  of  $900  million  on  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Program  during  fiscal 
1972. 

.\s  you  are  aware,  the  Mass  Transit  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1970  authorized  $3.1  billion  for 
th3  five-year  period  1971-1975.  The  Act  did 
i.ut  specify  how  the  total  amount  should  be 
allocated.  It  has  been  the  view  of  the  Depar'  - 
iiient  of  Transportation  officials  that  phased 
increases  throughout  the  period  will  be  most 
consistent  with  the  capabilities  of  systems 
managers  to  absorb  additional  funds  and  to 
giadually  expand  the  program.  To  provide 
:.900  million  this  year  would  necessitate  a 
Ijv.er  funding  level  in  the  future;  It  would 
be  desirable  to  avoid  this  •'roller  coaster" 
effect.  The  $1  bUllon  committed  to  the  pro- 
gram in  1971  and  1972  Is  more  than  has  been 
expended  during  the  entire  history  of  the 
program.  As  to  the  backlog  cited  In  your 
letter,  I  believe  It  Is  Important  to  recognize 
that  $1.5  billion  of  that  amount  Is  accounted 
for  in  Chicago  and  New  York  City  alone.  In 
the  c^se  of  New  York,  the  bond  issue  to  pro- 
vide "matching"  local  shares  in  order  to  re- 
ceive Federal  funds  was  defeated  Novem- 
ber 2. 

The  Administration  feels  that  the  above 
considerations  support  the  establishment  of 
FY  '72  funding  at  the  $600  million  level  and 
will  facilitate  the  orderly  continuation  of 
progress  of  the  urban  mass  transit  program. 

With  warm  regards, 
Sincerely, 

William  E.  Timmons, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

U.S.    Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  January  4,  1972. 
The    President, 
The  WnrrE  House, 
Wa.'ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  On  November  2.  1971, 
37  Senators,  including  ourselves,  sent  you  a 
letter  urging  you  to  allow  the  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  obligate  $900  million— $810 
million  for  transit  capital  grants — during  fis- 
cal year  1972.  This  Is  the  total  amount  which 
the  Congress  appropriated  for  urban  mass 
transit  for  that  year. 

On  November  8,  1971,  Mr.  WUllam  E.  Tim- 
mons, Assistant  to  the  President,  answered 
our  letter  and  stated  that  the  Administra- 
tion intended  to  obligate  only  $600  million 
during  the  current  fiscal  year.  Mr.  Timmons 
In  his  letter  stated  that  "to  provide  $900  mil- 
lion this  year  would  necessitate  a  lower 
funding  level  In  the  future  .  .  ."  In  making 
this  statement,  he  failed  to  realize  that  dur- 
ing the  current  session  the  Congress  will,  as 
required  by  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1970,  be  authorizing  two  addi- 
tional years  of  contract  authority  for  the 
mass  transit  program.  TTierefore  the  $3.1 
billion  which  Is  authorized  for  contractual 
(Obligations  during  the  first  five  years  of  the 
'\ct  Is  not  an  absolute  figure  for  the  entire 
life  of  the  program.  It  could  more  accurately 
be  called  obsolete  since  the  need  for  improved 
mass  transportation  throughout  our  nation 
has  substantially  Increased  during  the  past 
two  years. 

The  need  for  the  continuous  updating  of 
mass  transit  dollar  authorizations  and  the 
Congress'  commitment  to  an  expanding  pro- 
gram was  clearly  braught  out  during  the  de- 


bate m  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
1970  Act,  when  It  was  emphasized  that  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  contractual 
obligation  would  be  updated  every  two  years 
and  that  additional  funds  would  be  made 
available  as  our  nation's  transit  needs 
warranted. 

In  our  opinion,  for  Mr.  Timmons  to  suggest 
as  he  did  In  his  November  8  letter  that  a 
$600  million  funding  level  is  appropriate  and 
consistent  with  the  goals  of  the  1970  Act  and 
that  It  "will  facilitate  the  orderly  continua- 
tion of  progress  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transit 
Program"  is  erroneous.  To  label  Increases  In 
appropriations  which  the  Congress  has  made 
to  respond  to  demonstrated  and  defensible 
needs  as  adding  to  a  "roller  coaster  effect" 
suggests  a  total  lack  of  familiarity  with  the 
true  situation  confronting  our  nation's  mass 
transit  systems. 

Mr.  Timmons  stated  that  the  $2.6  billion 
of  pending  projects  is  overstated  because  $1.5 
billion  of  this  amount  is  from  the  New  York 
and  Chicago  metropolitan  areas.  However,  as 
of  November  15,  1971,  the  total  dollar  amount 
cf  pending  projects  filed  with  the  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Administration  had  risen  to  over  $4 
billion  with  all  of  these  additional  requests 
coming  from  areas  outside  of  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

Our  attention  was  also  called  to  the  failure 
of  the  voters  of  the  state  of  New  York  to  ap- 
prove a  bond  Issue  which  have  provided  the 
matching  local  share  required  under  the 
Act's  provisions.  The  defeat  of  this  referen- 
dum does  not  diminish  the  state  of  New 
York's  ability  to  provide  funds  for  pending 
prjjec'i,s.  In  fact.  $450  million  authorized  by 
the  state  of  New  York  in  a  1967  urban  mass 
transportation  bond  i5sue  still  remains  un- 
used due  to  that  state's  failure  to  receive 
Fe^leral  funds.  In  addition.  $250  million  of 
appropriated  funds  from  the  city  of  New 
York  Is  currently  available  to  provide  the 
local  matching  share  if  pending  applications 
are  approved.  Thus,  both  the  state  of  New 
York  and  the  city  of  New  York  have  ample 
resources  to  match  their  requests  for  Fed- 
eral fund.s. 

Other  Slates  and  local  governments  have 
also  taken  action  since  the  passage  of  the 
1970  Act  to  raise  the  local  matching  share  for 
pending  transit  projects.  Among  thase  actions 
i.re: 

The  creation  of  the  Chicago  Urban  Transit 
District  with  aiithority  to  issue  revenue 
l)o!ids  in  the  amount  of  $400  million; 

The  p.  ssage  by  the  Illlr.ols  State  Leglsla- 
ti-.re  of  legislation  to  provide  $200  mi'.llon  of 
fl;iar.ce  the  Iccal  share  for  capital  grant  appll- 
catiotio  submitted  by  that  state; 

The  approval  by  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts of  authority  to  provide  $125  million  for 
the  local  matching  share  to  finance  Federal 
capital  grants  for  urban  mass  transit; 

Passage  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
Cal:fornia  of  a  provision  earmarking  a  por- 
tion of  the  state  sales  tax  for  transit  pur- 
poses. This  provision  will  provide  approxi- 
mately $75  million  per  year  for  urban  mass 
transportation; 

The  passage  by  the  voters  In  the  city  of 
Atlanta  of  a  regional  sales  tax  to  finance  ur- 
ban mais  transportation.  This  proposal  Is  ex- 
pected to  support  a  request  for  approximate- 
ly $1  billion  in  Federal  funds  during  the  next 
10  years. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  activities  tak- 
en by  state  and  local  governments  in  order  to 
qualify  for  capital  grants  under  the  opinion, 
be  frustrated  If  the  program  continues  to  be 
funded  at  the  existing  $600  million  level. 

Mass  transit  is  now  more  than  Just  an  Idea 
whose  time  has  come  Transit  Is  the  last  and 
best  hope  of  all  of  our  nation's  citizens  who 
foresee  the  need  for  more  than  Just  highways 
to  serve  an  increasing  mobile  urban  and  sub- 
urban population.  We,  therefore,  hope  that 
you  will  reconsider  your  decision  and  allow 
the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Admlnlatratlon  to 


obligate  the  full  $900  million  which  the  Con- 
gress authorized  for  our  nation's  mass  tran- 
sit programs  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
Sincerely, 

Clifford  P.  Case. 

Harbison  A.  Williams,  Jr. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  January  11.  1972. 
Hon.  Harbison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Williams:  In  Bill  Tim- 
mons" absence,  I  would  Uke  to  thank  you 
for  your  January  4  letter  to  the  President, 
which  was  co-signed  by  Senator  Case,  com- 
menting further  on  the  urban  mass  transit 
programs.  You  may  be  assured  that  your 
continuing  interest  and  additional  remarks 
will  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  earUest  opportunity,  and  will  be 
shared  with  those  who  have  the  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  advising  him  on  this  subject. 
With  cordial  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  K.  Cook. 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President. 

(From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Dec.  24,  1971 1 
Riding  the  Brake:  TRANsrr  Boosters  Com- 
plain   That    Administration    Is    Holding 
Back  Funds  Already  Okayed  by  Congress 

(By  Albert  R.  Karr) 
Washington. — The   Nixon   administration 
Is    rldliig    the    brakes    on    Its    mass-transit 
spending  at  a  time  when  such  outlays  were 
expected  to  accelerate  rapidly. 

To  the  dismay  of  transit-system  boosters, 
some  key  officials  have  concluded  there's 
little  political  mileage  In  pumping  huge 
amoimts  of  transit  funds  into  big  cities  that 
generally  vote  Democratic,  like  Chicago  and 
New  York. 

The  transit  industry  stUl  takes  heart,  how- 
ever, from  signs  of  some  friendly  views  In 
the  Nixon  ranks.  Transportation  Secretary 
John  A.  Volpe  and  Carlos  'Vlllareal,  head  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion, a  Transportation  Department  unit,  are 
said  to  favor  substantially  higher  mass- 
transit  spending.  They've  been  trying  to  con- 
vince their  colleagues  that  more  transit 
grants  could  well  bring  votes — by  creating 
Jobs,  for  instance. 

"If  I  were  a  politician."  says  Mr.  Volpe,  a 
former  Massachusetts  governor,  "it  certainly 
would  behoove  me  to  get  all  the  money  I 
could  pumped  Into  transit  systems  by  No- 
vember of  1972." 

Mr.  ViUareal  calculates  that  cities  could 
use  about  $1  billion  more  right  now.  Secre- 
tary Volpe's  department  hasn't  even  been 
successful  in  getting  the  White  House  to  re- 
lease $300  mllUon  In  Impoimded  mass- 
transit  funds  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
which  began  July  1.  It  reportedly  has  been 
seeking  $1.2  billion  In  the  coming  fiscal  year's 
budget,  double  the  current  year's  $600  mil- 
lion, and  It  Is  said  to  be  getting  indications 
It  win  wind  up  with  perhaps  $800  mlUlon 
In  the  new  budget. 

So  far,  says  the  American  Transit  Associ- 
ation, the  government's  foUow-through  on 
Its  1969  program  has  been  a  "vast  disappoint- 
ment," measured  against  "the  hopes  and 
plans  that  were  generated"  by  the  new  law. 
Picking  up  a  plan  developed  but  never 
launched  by  the  John.'^on  administration, 
the  Nixon  men  in  1969  aiuiounced  a  $10 
billion,  12-year  transit  capital-aid  program, 
starting  with  $3.1  bUllon  for  transit  systems' 
use  In  the  first  five  years.  In  October  1970, 
Congress  enacted  It  into  law  by  a  resounding 
vote. 

Now.  while  transit  men  are  grateful  that 
the  current  federal  funding  level  is  triple  the 
low  level  of  previous  years,  they  arent  exact- 
ly happy.  They  contend  that  because  transit 
systems  have  deteriorated  for  so  long,  a  much 
bigger  commitment  Is  needed.  And  they  say 
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the  government  effort  Is  falling  far  short  of 
the  hopes  raised  by  even  the  Nixon  program. 

Transit  officials  had  hoped  the  adminis- 
tration would  push  for  authority  to  obligate 
the  full  $3.1  billion  early,  with  key  resist- 
ance expected  to  come  from  appropriations 
committee  in  Congress.  But  the  Presidents 
OfHce  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB) 
became  the  real  obstacle. 

Though  the  administration  asked  for  ap- 
proval of  $850  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  last  June  30.  Its  transit  doubts  evi- 
dently began  to  develop  soon  afterward;  the 
OMB  budgeted  only  $100  million  of  the  $600 
million  approved  by  Congress  for  that  year. 
and  Just  two-thirds  of  the  $900  million  al- 
located by  Congress  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  So  only  a  third  of  the  $3.1  billion  has 
been  budgeted  in  the  first  two  years  of  the 
five-year  span.  "We  have  never  been  able 
to  count  on  even  the  meager  funding  that 
the  Congress  has  proposed,"  says  Gov.  Frank 
Mcht  of  Rhode  Island,  a  Democrat. 

SOME    H.WE    .ALL    THEY    NEED 

Some  administration  officials  have  re- 
cently been  saying  that  $600  million  a  year 
is  the  most  transit  men  can  expect,  and  that  a 
$900  million  level  this  fiscal  year  would  only 
require  a  cutback  later. 

Though  iraiuiit  men  concede  that  a  ntim- 
ber  of  cities  have  gotten  all  the  federal 
funds  they're  ready  to  use  and  thai  others. 
like  Atlanta  and  Los  Angeles,  have  been 
promised  bigger  funding,  they  say  that  some 
major  projects  are  being  held  up  by  a  lack 
of  federal  financing.  In  Chicago.  J500  mil- 
lion in  federal  funds  will  be  needed  to  pay 
for  two-thlrcis  of  the  cost  of  putting  the 
existing  elevated  railroad  "Loop"  under- 
ground and  building  for  two  new  subway 
loops,  says  Milton  Plkarsky,  public  works 
commissioner.  He  says  about  $150  million  of 
the  total,  in  federal  funds,  could  be  used  Im- 
mediately. If  the  city  had  had  the  money 
at  the  start  of  the  year.  It  would  be  in  con- 
struction now,  and  If  it  got  the  money  now, 
it  could  be  building  by  next  sununer.  Mr. 
Plkarsky  says. 

Some  key  administration  officials  have 
been  saying  in  their  own  councils  rnd  In 
talks  with  transit  leaders  that  they  are  little 
political  value  for  Republicans  in  pouring 
money  into  transit  systems  of  traditionally 
Democratic  big  cities.  'The  cities  aren't  go- 
ing to  vote  for  Richard  Nixon  in  1972  no 
matter  what  we  do,"  says  one  Transporta- 
tion Depariment  offlclal. 

Most  administration  planners  argue  the 
cities  aren't  ready  to  use  any  more  transit 
money  than  currently  budgeted  anyway;  they 
say,  for  Instance,  that  the  cities  don't  have 
the  local  financing  they  need  to  qualify  for 
federal  matching  funds.  Besides,  adds  an 
administration  policy  man.  "there  aren't 
many  proposals  coming  In  early  that  have  any 
merit  at  all."  In  terms  of  planning.  The  few 
that  are  ready  for  big  sums,  like  New  York 
projects,  would  gobble  up  all  that  could  be 
provided,  short-changing  other  cities  and 
towns,  officials  say. 

But  the  American  Transit  Association 
(ATA1.  whose  members  run  most  U.S.  sys- 
tems, sees  evidence  of  readlne.-s  in  the  fact 
that  transit  operators  have  about  $4.04  bil- 
lion in  applications  before  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Admip.istratlon  {UMTA),  a 
Transport  •  •  •  systems  are  eligible  under 
the  new  law.  the  ATA  says.  "If  you  don't 
want  to  spend  the  kind  of  money  Congress 
has  approved  you  can  come  up  with  all  kinds 
of  reasons  why  nobody's  ready  for  it,"  a  tran- 
sit-authority Iiead  gripes. 

MORE    S'nilNGENT    RULES 

The  Nixon  administration  has  been  more 
strlr.gent  about  making  transit  systems  qual- 
ify for  grants,  critics  say.  Federal  funding 
has  been  trimmed  to  50 -l  of  a  project's  cost 
from  75%  If  the  system  doesn't  show  a  re- 


gional plan,  even  for  straight  replacement  oT 
old  equipment. 

Sen.  Gordon  AJlott  (R.,  Colo.)  has  Intro- 
duced a  bill  to  loosen  up  the  regional-plan- 
ning rules.  Though  his  boss  Is  a  Republican, 
an  Allott  aide  says  the  Nixon  administration 
"has  gotten  finicky"  over  these  requirements. 
Michael  Cafferty,  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
Transit  Authority,  says  that  although  he  has 
gotten  tentative  approval  of  planning  for 
buying  1,000  new  buses,  the  government 
could  quickly  retract  that  approval. 

Thus  far,  administration  men  have  gener- 
ally been  cool  to  pleas  by  transit-system 
heads  for  federal  subsidies  to  cover  deficits; 
the  Industry  projects  an  overall  $360  million 
loss  this  year,  and  managers  insist  the  sys- 
tems cannot  survive  without  operating  sub- 
sidles.  But  there  is  recent  evidence  that  the 
Transportation  Department  might  be  willing 
to  approve  a  start  on  the  ojjeratlng-subsidy 
front. 

A  kind  of  chicken-and-egg  debate  has 
emerged.  Federal  officials  say  local  financing 
is  necessary  before  they  can  provide  federal 
money.  James  M.  Beggs,  Under  Secretary  of 
Tran.sportalion,  says:  "I  haven't  seen  any  city 
hemmed  up  by  not  having  federal  money 
available."  But  many  city  and  transit  execu- 
tives insist  a  firm  guarantee  of  long-range 
federal  money  is  necessary  before  they  can 
persuade  voters  to  approve  a  bond  Issue  or 
new  tax  for  transit. 

TAX    MF..ASUBES    IN    ATLANTA 

Nevertheless,  some  cities  are  moving  ahead 
anyway,  hoping  they  can  prod  the  federal 
government  to  match  their  efforts.  A  sales- 
lax  measure  to  support  transit  was  passed  by 
Atlanta  voters  on  Nov.  9,  and  state  aid  has 
been  voted  recently  for  Boston  and  Chicago. 
The  Boston-area  Massachusetts  Bay  Trans- 
portation Authority  will  soon  be  handing 
UMTA  applications  totaling  near  $250  mil- 
lion In  federsil  money  to  maicli  $124  million 
U\  state-backed  funds,  says  Joseph  Kelly, 
general  manager.  Among  other  things,  the 
financing  would  be  used  to  buy  200  new 
streetc;^rs. 

The  stack  of  solid  funding  applications  on 
Mr.  VUlareal's  desk  at  UMTA  will  soon  grow 
some  more,  transit  men  say.  Tliey  hope  the 
political  pressure  from  this  increased  de- 
mand will  overcome  doubts  among  admin- 
istration ofHcials  about  the  advisability  of 
.sharply   higher  funding. 

Chicago's  Mr.  Plkarsky  suggests  that  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  New  York.,  Seattle,  Atlanta. 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Balti- 
more and  other  cities  will  all  be  clamoring 
for  large  federal  sums  before  long,  much  of 
it  for  costly  rail  systems. 

To  date,  Nixon  administration  efforts  have 
been  concentrated  mostly  on  less-expensive 
saving  or  Improving  of  bus  systems,  many  of 
them  in  smaller  towns.  For  one  thing,  it'll  be 
a  long  time  before  new  rail  systems  can  be 
built. 

The  manager  of  one  blg-clty  transit  sys- 
tem says  UMTA  has  rejected  his  requests  for 
funding  some  rail  Improvements  and  told 
him  to  boost  his  request  for  some  new  bus 
money  instead.  "They  want  to  see  something 
visual  on  the  streets,  and  soon,"  he  says. 


DEATH  OF  MARGARET  SIMPSON, 
WYOMING  NEWSPAPER.  CORRE- 
SPONDENT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  much  of 
Wyoming  was  saddened  recently  by  the 
death  of  Margaret  Simpson,  a  truly  ex- 
ceptional individual  whose  loss  is  felt 
very  deeply. 

People  of  Wyoming  knew  Margaret 
Simpson  through  her  bylines  as  a  news- 
writer  for  her  hometown  newspaper,  the 
Greybull  Standard,  and  the  State's  larg- 


est newspaper,  the  Casper  Star-Tribune. 
She  was  also  one  of  the  most  reliable 
i-tringers  to  work  for  both  the  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  International  in 
our  State.  And  yet,  Margaret  Simpson 
was  completely  paralyzed  for  the  nearly 
25  years  of  her  professional  career  as  a 
journalist. 

Today,  I  pay  tribute  to  a  woman  who 
contributed  so  much  to  my  State  in  spite 
of  such  great  odds.  Shortly  after  her 
death,  an  editorial  appeared  in  the  Grey- 
bull  Standard  which  epitomizes  those 
special  qualities  she  exhibited. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Greybull  Standard  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

M.'iRGARET  Simpson 

Margaret  Simpson  who  died  Tuesday  has 
bean  a  writer  for  this  newspaper  for  a  long, 
long  time  but  more  significant  than  that  has 
been  her  equally  as  long  fight  against  extreme 
hardship  and  adversity.  There  are  few  busi- 
nesses as  tough  to  do  week  after  week  as 
newspapering.  There  are  healthy,  active  peo- 
ple who  are  worn  down  by  the  mental  pun- 
ishment. Yet  Margaret  Simpson,  almost  com- 
pletely paralyzed,  coiUinued  being  a  cor- 
rei,pondent  for  several  newspapers  for  almost 
25    years. 

She  was  amazing  in  her  perseverance 
against  tlie  greatest  of  odds. 

She  typed  her  nev.s  with  one  finger.  The 
phone  had  to  be  propped  up  so  she  could 
ansv\er  it  while  she  was  lying  down.  She  had 
to  call  for  almcst  all  of  her  news,  she  couldn't 
go  out  and  get  it  or  see  things  happening  for 
lierself.  She  had  to  rely  on  other  people  and 
especially  her  husband.  Bill,  whose  help  and 
devotion  have  been  extraordinary,  to  do  the 
reporters  legwork.  Yet  for  all  those  25  years, 
she  has  met  one  deadline  after  another.  'Week 
after  week,  year  after  year,  her  news  arrived 
at  the  same  time. 

It  truly  has  been  a  memorable  performance 
by  a  person  almost  entirely  handicapped. 

Margaret  Simpson  wanted  to  be  Involved 
in  her  community.  She  took  sides — sometimes 
when  a  reporter  shouldn't,  and  there  were 
times,  I  know,  v.hen  she  wished  she  had  been 
more  objective.  But  she  wanted  things  done 
right.  She  fought  against  things  done  wrong. 
She  liked  to  know  what  was  going  on  in  the 
town.  She  believed  in  Greybull.  Wyoming 
inany  times  when  others  didn't.  And  she  was 
immensely  proud  of  the  town. 

She  personified  the  small  town's  pride  in 
its  offspring.  She  kept  track  of  the  countle.ss 
number  of  kids  who  had  grown  up  here  and 
were  successful  now  In  other  places.  She 
and  I  were  always  going  to  compile  a  list  of 
all  of  GreybuU's  "alumni"  and  the  marks  they 
had  made  on  the  world.  She  already  had 
hundreds  of  names.  I  don't  know  how  she 
remembered   them  all. 

"There  is  not  another  town  this  size"  she 
said  many  t lilies  "that  has  produced  any  more 
successful  kids  than  we  have." 

Out  of  this  idea  came  her  "'Very  Personally" 
column  v.hich  she  started  in  the  Greybull 
Standard  and  which  became  her  best  writing. 
It  was  a  chance  for  her  to  say  many  of  the 
things  she  felt.  She  filled  It  with  the  trivia 
and  the  important.  She  remembered  everyone 
who  had  ever  lived  here — and  they  remem- 
bered her  with  letters  and  cards  and  many, 
many  personal  visits.  Her  grandchildren  were 
a  Joy,  but  so  were  other  people's  grandchil- 
dren who  said  funny  phrases  or  did  funny 
things.  She  was  aware  of  much  that  went  on. 
Yet  she  unconsciously  fought  against  the  in- 
evitable changes.  She  revealed  her  prejudices 
towards  hair  that  was  long  and  mores  that 
were  different.  But  what  Is  a  column  If  It  isn't 
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Just  as  the  person  Is.  And  what  Is  the  col- 
umnist  who  tries  to  be  someone  else  In  print? 

Margaret  Simpson's  column  was  Margaret 
Simpson.  Her  hopes  and  her  beliefs,  how  she 
felt  about  the  world  In  general  and  Greybull, 
Wyoming  in  particular. 

She  built  an  amazingly  large  audience.  It 
was  unfair  that  we  at  the  Standard  heard 
more  of  the  compliments  to  her  than  she  did. 
Yet  she  must  have  known  how  far-reaching 
her  words  were  through  all  those  people  who 
kept  writing  and  calling  and  visiting  about 
it. 

This  column,  and  all  her  writing,  were  her 
windows  to  the  outside,  and  through  them, 
she  watched  the  rest  of  us  go  through  our 
lives. 

Now  she  has  typed  out  her  last  one.  her 
last  stories.  Her  news  and  her  column  In  to- 
day's Standard  will  be  the  final  ones  we  shall 
put  Into  print.  There  Is  never  an  easy  way  to 
say  "Goodbye."         i 

'  Bruce  Kennedy. 


SENATOR  LEN  B.  JORDAN:   IDAHO 
MAN  OP  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  Intermountain  Observer  of 
Boise — one  of  Idaho's  best  weekly  news- 
papers and  a  journal  of  nationwide  cir- 
culation— chooses  a  man  of  the  year  for 
Idaho.  In  the  issue  published  January  1, 
the  Observer  selected  as  its  man  of  1971 
our  colleague  and  friend.  Senator  Len 
B.  Jordan. 

This  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  public 
career  which  has  spanned  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  during  which  Senator  Jordan 
ha.s  served  not  only  our  State,  but  the 
Nation  as  well. 

The  tribute  from  the  Observer  is  note- 
worthy in  one  other  regard.  The  Ob- 
sei-ver  has  traditionally  differed  ideo- 
logically and  politically  with  Senator 
Jordan.  It  is  a  mark  of  the  widespread 
respect  accorded  Senator  Jordan  in  our 
State  that  Sam  Day,  the  editor  of  the 
Observer,  writes  that  the  Senator  will  be 
remembered  "as  one  who  exemplified  in 
his  private  and  public  life  an  extraordi- 
nary capacity  for  courage,  integrity  and 
leadership." 

Mr.  Day  writes  further  of  Senator 
Jordan: 

He  lived  by  the  words  of  Thomas  Wolfe: 
"To  every  man  his  chance,  to  every  man  his 
shining  golden  opportunity — to  every  man 
the  right  to  live,  to  work,  to  be  himself,  and 
to  become  whatever  thing  his  manhood  and 
his  vision  can  combine  to  make  him — this 
is  the  promise  of  America." 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mr.  Day's 
article  to  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Man  op  the  Year:  Twilight  op  a  Career  To 
Be  Long  Remembered  as  Legislator,  Gov- 
ernor and  U.S.  Senator,  Len  Jordan  Leaves 
A  Monument  to  Personal  Growth 

(By  Sam  Day) 
A  young  Boise  Insurance  dealer  got  a  tele- 
phone call  in  the  spring  of  1950  from  an  old 
college  friend  and  room-mate  who  shared  his 
fascination  for  politics.  The  friend  wanted 
him  to  hurry  down  to  the  Owyhee  Hotel  to 
meet  a  man  who  needed  help  to  become  the 
next  Governor  of  Idaho. 

"I'd  never  met  the  man  before."  William  S. 
Campbell  recalled  many  years  later.  "But  I 
can  tell  you  I  took  an  Immediate  liking  to 
him.  He  looked  me  right  In  the  eye  and  he 


gave  me  a  good,  firm,  honest  handshake.  I 
felt  that  here  was  a  real  man,  the  kind  of 
man  you  can  look  up  to,  the  kind  of  man 
yoti  can  follow." 

Campbell,  then  only  30  and  later  to  be- 
come the  youngest  state  Republican  chair- 
man in  American  history,  has  picked  and 
managed  a  lot  of  winners  In  two  decades  of 
political  leadership  In  Idaho.  But  none  was  a 
bigger  winner  than  the  square-shouldered 
north  Idaho  rancher  whom  he  sized  up  at  a 
glance  in  that  Boise  hotel  room  21  years  ago. 
The  candidate,  Len  B.  Jordan,  went  on  with 
help  from  Campbell  and  a  few  other  go-get- 
ters to  virln  the  governorship  on  his  first  try 
and  to  fashion  a  career  In  public  service 
which  in  decades  to  come  may  establish  him 
as  one  of  the  half-dozen  best  remembered 
flgtires  in  Idaho's  political  history.  As  Gov- 
ernor from  1951  to  1955  and  as  an  Elsenhower 
appointee  in  the  late  1950s  he  left  a  lasting 
Imprint  on  Idaho  and  the  West.  As  a  U.S. 
Senator  since  1962  he  achieved  a  stature 
which  has  at  times  approached  the  reveren- 
tial. 

Jordan's  retirement  announcement,  de- 
livered like  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue  Au- 
gust 24th,  made  him  Idaho's  man  of  the  year 
for  197:.  It  was  the  biggest  news  story  of  the 
year — significant  not  only  because  It  foretold 
the  end  of  a  remarkable  career  and  thus  the 
end  of  an  era,  but  also  because  It  unloosed  a 
political  avalanche  the  like  of  which  Idaho 
has  seldom  seen. 

Considered  an  almost  sure  bet  for  renoml- 
natlon  and  re-election,  Jordan's  sudden 
withdrawal  from  the  field  created  a  vacuum 
which  sucked  In  some  of  the  biggest  figures 
in  both  political  parties,  altering  careers  and 
setting  new  political  tides  in  motion. 

Among  the  Republican  heavyweights 
whose  fortunes  were  affected  are  James  A. 
McClure,  half-way  through  his  third  term 
as  First  District  congressman;  Robert  E. 
Smylle,  the  three-term  Governor  who  had 
succeeded  Jordan  In  1955,  and  George  Han- 
sen, a  former  congressman  from  the  Second 
District.  McClure  and  Smylle  declared  for 
Jordan's  Senate  seat  and  Hansen  also  made 
his  Intentions  clear.  Other  announced  can- 
didates were  F.  W.  (Bill)  Bergeson  of  Poca- 
tello  and  Dr.  Stephen  Wegner  of  Kendrlck; 
other  possibilities  Include  former  Gov.  Don 
Samuelson  and  perhaps  Campbell  himself. 
McClure's  departure  in  turn  created  a  con- 
test In  the  First  District. 

On  the  Democratic  side,  Jordan's  retire- 
ment was  equally  earth-shaking.  In  place  of 
a  sacrificial  lamb,  the  Democrats  now  were 
beating  the  bushes  for  a  winner.  Among  the 
potential  candidates  were  W.  Anthony  Park, 
who  won  the  attorney  generalship  In  1970: 
Dr.  William  E.  (Bud)  Davis,  president  of 
Idaho  State  University;  State  Rep.  'Vernon 
D.  Ravenscroft.  who  tried  for  the  governor- 
ship In  1970.  old-timers  like  Ralph  Harding, 
who  served  In  Congress  from  1961  to  1966. 
and  newcomers  like  Rose-Marie  Bowman  and 
Byron  Johnson  of  Boise. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  a  U.S.  Senate 
seat  up  for  grabs.  The  Introduction  of  a  new 
wide-open  primary  law  In  which  all  It  takes 
Is  the  $250  filing  fee  and  1,000  valid  signa- 
tures to  get  on  the  ballot.  The  decline  of 
party  organizations,  the  rise  of  volunteerism 
as  a  political  force,  the  budding  of  new  po- 
litical ambitions.  These  were  the  Ingredients 
of  a  volatile  mix  which  Jordan's  announce- 
ment brought  to  a  quick  and  unexpected 
boll  In  1971  and  which  will  determine  the 
political  dish  In  Idaho  In  1972. 

At  72,  Jordan  Is  the  first  U.S.  Senator  In 
Idaho  history  to  relinquish  office  voluntarily. 
When  he  steps  down  In  January,  1973,  he 
will  have  completed  a  quarter  of  a  century 
In  public  life  and  only  one  defeat — for  the 
legislature.  In  1948— In  five  attempts  for 
public  office.  Although  bitter  controversy  has 
often  swirled  around  him — he  was  once 
hanged   In  effigy  on  Normal  Hill   In  Lewis- 


ton — Jordan  will  retire  not  with  the  scars 
of  ancient  wounds  but  with  the  glow  of  cur- 
rent acclaim.  Dissatisfaction  with  his  phi- 
losophy has  been  gro'wing  In  some  quarters 
rather  than  abating.  In  recent  years,  but  the 
olympian  quality  of  his  retirement  an- 
nouncement served  to  mute  the  criticism 
and  emphasize  his  high  standing  with  old 
antagonists. 

"It  Is  the  mark  of  his  honesty  that  this 
newspaper  and  others  can  disagree  with  more 
than  half  of  his  voting  record  and  yet  com- 
pletely respect  his  motives  and  his  Inten- 
tions," wrote  Bill  Hall,  editorial  page  editor 
of  The  Lewiston  Morning  Tribune,  a  news- 
paper which  had  been  unsparing  In  Its 
criticism  of  Jordan's  gubernatorial  policies. 
"Perhaps  part  of  the  reason  It  is  true  with 
Jordan  Is  that  men  of  character  and  fair- 
ness also  bring  out  the  best  In  their  critics." 

Of  those  who  differed  philosophically  and 
temperamentally  with  Jordan,  none  came 
to  hold  him  In  higher  respect  than  a  fellow 
Idahoan,  Democratic  Sen.  Prank  Church, 
who  wrote  him  In  a  persontU  vein  last  No- 
vember: 

"Our  relationship  as  colleagues  has  been 
.?o  satisfactory — Indeed  the  better  word 
might  be  ideal — that  I  hardly  reed  say  how 
much  I  will  miss  you.  However,  I  should 
say  how  grateful  I  am  to  you  for  your  friend- 
ship and  good  counsel  through  the  years. 
When  we  differed,  you  never  made  It  per- 
sonal, and  you  were  always  willing,  within 
the  limits  of  your  convictions,  to  search  for 
convmon  ground  on  which  we  both  could 
stand." 

Grace  Edglngton  Jordan,  the  daughter  of 
a  country  doctor,  tells  the  story  of  a  trying 
night  In  the  1930s  at  Klrkwood  Bar  Ranch, 
where  she  and  her  husband  and  their  three 
children  spent  eight  years  In  the  solitude  of 
Hells  Canyon,  deepest  gorge  In  North  Amer- 
ica. Len  had  a  severe  toothache  that  night, 
and  there  seemed  no  way  to  ease  the  pain. 
He  found  the  dental  forceps  that  her  father 
had  sometimes  used,  fitted  them  in  place  and 
began  the  Job  of  extracting  his  own  tooth. 

When  the  tooth  was  about  half  out  the 
forceps  slipped  ofT.  The  pain  was  excruciating 
now.  Len  set  Grace's  bedroom  mirror  on 
the  kitchen  table,  pulled  the  kerosene  lamp 
a  little  closer,  reapplied  the  forceps  and 
went  to  work  again  while  Grace  built  up 
the  fire.  Finally,  the  tooth  came  out.  Len 
sat  for  a  while,  sipped  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
then  went  to  bed. 

Len  Jordan's  life  has  always  had  that 
kind  of  story-book  quality.  Born  May  15th. 
1899.  In  Mount  Pleasant,  Utah,  and  reared 
at  Enterprise,  Ore.,  near  the  towering  Wall- 
owa Mountains,  which  form  the  west  face  of 
Hells  Canyon,  his  father  was  a  county  Judge 
and  his  mother  a  school  teacher.  He  did 
well  in  classe.<;.  graduating  from  high  school 
at  the  age  of  16.  The  family  had  no  money 
to  send  him  to  college,  so  he  worked  on 
a  ranch,  then  enlisted  In  the  Army  and  was 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  a  ma- 
chine gun  company.  He  never  got  overseas. 

After  World  War  I  he  won  a  football 
scholarship  at  the  University  of  Oregon, 
played  halfback  and  graduated  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  m  business  administration.  He  took 
graduate  courses  In  economics  btit  ran  out 
of  money  and  went  to  work  on  a  ranch  which 
ran  20.000  sheep  and  1.500  cattle  on  the 
Oregon  side  of  the  Middle  Snake  River.  He 
became  foreman  and  was  on  his  way  to 
acquiring  a  spread  of  his  own  when  the 
1929  stock  market  crash  wiped  out  the  busi- 
ness and  his  own  small  savings. 

The  father  of  three  young  children.  Jor- 
dan was  working  for  $100  a  month  and  board 
and  room  In  1932  when  a  Portland  bank 
offered  him  the  managership  of  the  Klrk- 
wood Bar  Ranch,  on  which  It  had  fore- 
closed a  $50,000  mortgage.  The  ranch,  a  re- 
mote place  which  could  be  reached  only 
by  boat  from  Lewiston.  had  1.000  acres  and 
grazing  rights  to  17.000  more  on  the  slopes 
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of  Hells  Canyon.  All  the  bank  really  wanted 
was  Its  money  back. 

"Go  In  there  and  ojjerate  It,  get  our  mon- 
ey back  with  Interest,  and  the  place  Is 
yours."  Jordan  was  told.  Len  and  Grace 
leaped  at  the  chance.  "It  was  a  pretty 
good  place  to  batten  down  and  ride  out  the 
depression."  she  said  later. 

For  eight  back-breaking  years  Jordan  ran 
sheep  over  the  hills,  rebuilt  the  stone  ranch 
nouse  with  his  own  hands  and  restored 
Klrkwood  Bar  to  a  thriving  business  enter- 
prise, while  Grace  taught  the  children 
around  the  kitchen  table.  By  1941,  after  an 
adventure  In  family  style  rugged  individual- 
ism which  Grace  was  to  record  later  In 
Home  Below  Hells  Canyon,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  books,  the  Jordans  had  sold  the 
ranch,  repaid  the  bank,  accumulated  a  mod- 
est reserve  and  were  ready  to  move  on.  They 
settled  In  GrangevlUe,  the  nearest  big  town 
to  the  east,  where  the  oldest  of  the  children 
could  attend  high  school. 

The  young  rancher  quickly  made  a  mark 
for  himself  in  GrangevlUe.  a  marketing  cen- 
ter for  the  rich  wheatlands  of  Camas  Prairie 
and  the  timber  stands  of  the  Nez  Perce  Na- 
tional Forest.  He  Invested  his  money  In  seed 
and  croplands,  managed  a  string  of  grain 
elevators,  established  a  farm  Implement 
business,  bought  a  real  estate  agency  and 
an  auto  dealership.  He  could  have  become 
a  wealthy  man,  but  his  Interests  lay  else- 
where. 

"I  quit  trying  to  earn  a  million  dollars 
when  I  realized  I  could  only  eat  three  meals 
a  day  and  wear  Just  so  many  suits,"  he  told 
an  Interviewer  later.  "I  didn't  want  to  change 
my  living  habits." 

As  a  businessman  and  rancher.  Jordan 
tangled  often  with  politicians  over  the  rout- 
ing and  maintenance  of  roads,  which  were 
then  the  patronage  of  a  corrupt  and  polltlcs- 
rldden  state  highway  department.  It  was 
the  Issue  which  drew  him  Into  politics. 
Running  as  a  highway  reformer,  he  won 
election  to  the  State  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  1946  as  a  Republican  from  pre- 
dominantly  Democratic    Idaho   County. 

As  a  legislator  In  the  1947  session.  Jordan 
headed  a  committee  which  drafted  legisla- 
tion that  formed  the  basl.s  of  reforms  which 
were  to  take  the  State  Highway  Department 
out  of  politics  under  a  non-partisan  three- 
member  board  of  highway  commissioners 
and  a  professional  state  highway  engineer. 
Despite  a  productive  year  as  a  freshman 
leens:ator.  he  was  defeated  for  re-election  In 
1948.  But  by  this  time  Jordan  had  the  politi- 
cal bug  and  was  ready  to  try  for  something 
higher. 

The  ^vemorshlp  was  a  long  shot  for  any- 
one In  1950,  let  alone  a  neophyte.  Four  other 
Republicans,  all  better  known  than  he.  were 
preparing  campaigns  for  the  nomination  to 
succeed  Dr.  C.  A.  Robins,  the  Incumbent 
Republican  governor.  One  of  them  was  for- 
mer GOP  stite  chairman  Rellly  Atkinson, 
owner  of  a  Boise  for)d  brokerage  firm,  who 
had  the  solid  backing  of  the  Ada  County 
Republican  machine.  Another  was  J.  D.  (Cy) 
Price,  the  secretary  of  state,  who  enjoyed  a 
statewide  reputation. 

All  Jordan  had  was  a  lot  of  nerve  and 
energy  and  the  help  of  some  hard-charging 
backers.  Including  Grace,  who  wrote  his 
press  releases,  and  the  two  University  of 
Id.aho  room-mates.  Bill  Campbell  and  Etevld 
Doane. 

Campbell  and  Doane  put  their  fertile 
imaginations  to  work  on  gimmicks  which 
later  were  to  become  standard  fare  in  Idaho 
political  campaigns:  bumper  strips,  silk 
screen  billboards,  store  front  campaign  head- 
quarters, painted  station  wagons.  They  plas- 
tered pictures  of  the  good  looking  rancher 
all  over  the  state  and  called  It  "the  only 
new  face  in  the  race."  One  of  the  advertise- 
ments which  caught  on  quickly  consisted  of 
a  photograph  showing  Jordan,  looking  very 
much  at  ease,  shoeing  a  horse.  The  caption 
said,  "If  the  shoe  fits,  put  It  on." 


That  kind  of  raz-ma-taz,  plus  20,000  miles 
of  handshaking,  was  enough  to  put  Jordan 
over  the  top.  He  won  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation with  20.668  votes.  That  was  only  34 
per  cent  of  the  total,  but  it  was  3,500  ahead 
of  Atkinson  and  5,800  ahead  of  Price.  In 
the  general  election  the  following  November 
Jordan  topped  Calvin  E.  Wright,  a  well- 
known  Lewlst-on  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  107  - 
642  to  97,150. 

One  of  the  businesses  which  Jordan  ac- 
quired soon  after  he  moved  to  GrangevlUe 
was  a:i  insurance  agency.  He  bought  it  from 
a  man  whose  son  had  gone  off  to  war,  served 
as  a  pilot  and  been  declared  missing  in  action. 
Jordan  built  up  the  business  to  more  than 
double  its  former  size.  But  then  the  young 
pilot,  Orin  Webb,  who  was  to  have  inherited 
the  agency,  returned  home  very  much  alive. 
Jordan  sold  the  business  back  to  the  Webb 
family  for  exactly  the  price  he  had  paid  for 
it. 

Jordan  carried  the  same  instinct  for 
decency  and  fair  play  Into  his  public  life. 
Time  and  again  it  was  to  shield  him  from 
personal  criticism  arising  from  the  effect  of 
official  policies  and  actions  which  were  not 
always  so  benign  In  their  application.  His 
political  Instincts  were  these  of  a  conserva- 
tive schooled  in  the  precepts  and  values  of 
the  businessman  and  rancher. 

In  the  name  of  conservatism  and  business 
efficiency  he  completed  the  highway  reforms 
which  he  had  Initiated  as  a  legislator  and 
undertook  other  structural  changes  In  gov- 
ernment. In  the  belief  that  government  Is 
best  which  governs  least,  and  at  least  cost, 
he  applied  a  sharp  knife  to  governmental 
.services. 

In  his  zeal  to  sweep  away  what  he  re- 
garded as  the  outmoded  and  costly  vcitlges  of 
an  overgrown  state  bureaucracy.  Jordan 
plunged  into  a  battle  royal  over  higher  edu- 
cation. The  immediate  targets  were  the  state's 
two  normal  schools — North  Idaho  College  of 
Education  at  Lewiston  and  South  Idaho  Col- 
lege of  Education  at  Albion,  near  Burley.  He 
proposed  to  the  1951  Legislature  that  both  be 
closed  in  the  name  of  economy.  The  Reptibll- 
can-dominated  legislature,  after  a  bitter  row. 
oblitjed. 

Subsequent  developments  vindicated  Jor- 
dan's Judgment  In  the  case  of  the  Albion 
institution,  which  had  outlived  Its  day  and 
was  never  to  be  succes.sfully  revived.  But  the 
Lewiston  school  had  had  a  long  history  and 
was  thriving,  with  an  enrollment  well  over 
1,000,  at  the  time  the  ax  fell.  Its  closure  was 
regarded  in  north  central  Idaho  as  an  act 
of  treachery,  evoking  bitter  resentment  which 
did  not  begin  to  abate  until  the  school  was 
reopened  four  years  later,  after  Jordan  had 
left  office. 

Such  economies  yielded  huge  surpluses  In 
the  state's  general  fund,  enabling  the  legis- 
lature to  approve  substantial  tax  cuts,  with 
Jordan's  blessing.  In  1953.  The  damage  of 
four  years  of  lassez-faire  was  not  always  ap- 
parent at  the  time.  But  the  state  paid  a 
heavy  toll  in  the  form  of  low  paid  teachers, 
staff  shortages  in  its  social  service  programs 
and  neglect  of  its  mental  institutions.  (For 
more  than  400  mental  patients  at  State  Hos- 
pital North  the  professional  staff  consisted 
of  a  single  physician). 

The  row  over  the  Lewiston  normal  school 
exacerbated  the  state's  traditional  north- 
south  split,  which  was  made  even  wider  and 
angrier  by  a  fight  over  development  of  Hell's 
Canyon  on  the  Middle  Snake,  in  which  Jordan 
was  a  leading  protagonist.  The  dispute  was 
over  whether  Hell's  Canyon  was  to  be  Im- 
pounded by  means  of  a  single  high  federal 
dam  or  three  smaller  dams  proposed  by  Idaho 
Power  Co. 

North  Idaho  favi^red  the  hl^h  federal  dam. 
which  had  been  criginally  proposed  by  the 
Truman  Administration,  rn  grounds  that  it 
would  make  fuller  use  of  the  river's  hydro- 
electric power  potential  and  hasten  the  In- 
troduction of  low  cost  public  power  to  Idaho. 


Jordan,  along  with  most  south  Idaho  Uepub- 
llcins,  favt.red  the  Idaho  Power  plan  on 
grounds  that  it  wculd  be  of  greater  benefit  to 
upstream  usjrs  in  southern  Idaho.  (There 
was  no  talk  in  these  days  of  .safeguarding 
the  river  from  d.im  development.) 

Jord.-in's  close  personal  identification  with 
Hells  Canyou  and  hi;  knowiedgeability  in 
v/j.ter  matters  added  lustre  and  prestige  to 
tlia  pcw.r  company's  side  of  the  argument. 
Idaho  Power  Co.  won  the  fight  (the  dams 
were  begun  in  1956  and  completed  in  1968) 
and  In  the  process  Jordan  acquired  a  repu- 
tation for  ideclcg.cal  commitment  to  private 
power  devclo.-^n.ent  which  has  tended  to  ob- 
scure his  real   interests  in  land  and  water 

lUO. 

A  provision  of  tiie  state  constitution,  since 
repealed.  li:nlled  Jordaji  to  a  single  four- 
y-fiar  term  as  Governor.  He  loft  office  in  1955 
I  )  acc?pt  appointment  as  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  section  of  the  Internaticnal  Joint  Coni- 
mi.5sion.  an  organization  which  negotiates 
\v.  ter  a  rf  emenlo  between  the  U.S.  and  Can- 
;.da.  H3  oervert  on  the  conimisslcn,  often  with 
Iruotration.  until  1958,  then  took  a  brief 
hitch  on  a  foreign  aid  advisory  beard  before 
returning  to  private  L'fe  to  Join  two  eld 
friends,  Raleigh  and  Marguerite  Campbell,  in 
the  operation  of  the  Circle  C  Ranch,  a  huge 
cattle  spread  above  New  Meadows  in  central 
Idaho. 

Cics3  pDliticai  associates  say  Jordan,  his 
credentials  a.s  a  privats  power  man  and  fiscal 
c^ns?r\-ative  clearly  establi  hed  by  his  four 
years  in  the  -jovernor's  office  might  have  be- 
come Dwight  Eisenhower's  secretary  of  the 
interior  had  it  not  been  for  a  political  com- 
mitment which  the  Idahoan  did  not  see  fit 
to  break.  At  the  Republican  national  con- 
vent.-, n  in  1952,  when  Ike  won  the  GOP  pres- 
idential nomination,  Jordan  headed  an 
Idaho  delegation  which  went  down  with  all 
flares  flying,  voting  ballot  after  ballot  after 
ballot  for  Robert  A.  Taft 

Jordan'j  return  to  noiltical  center  stage 
in  August,  1962,  prompted  by  the  death  In 
oince  of  Republican  Sen  Henry  C.  Dworshak, 
evt;ked  the  misgivings  of  some.  The  Lewiston 
Morning  Tribune  and  Peny  Swisher,  the  lib- 
eral Republican  news-aper  publisher,  among- 
others,  expressed  fears  that  his  return  would 
reopen  old  wounds.  But  to  others.  Including 
Bin  Campbell,  who  quickly  grasped  the  reins, 
it  presented  an  opportunity  to  show  that 
neither  the  old  warrior  nor  his  followers  had 
lost  their  magic. 

The  Dworshdk  death,  coming  barely  three 
months  b:fore  the  19S2  general  election, 
touched  off  a  scramble  not  unlike  the  stam- 
pede which  was  later  to  be  unleashed  by  Jor- 
dan's own  retirement  announcement.  In 
addition  to  Jordan,  three  other  Republican 
contenders  quickly  emerged:  Hamer  Budge, 
a  longtime  Second  District  congressman  who 
had  been  unseated  in  1960;  Dr.  Raymond  L 
White  of  Boise,  who  had  served  In  the  State 
Senate,  and  George  Hansen,  the  former  may- 
or of  Alameda,  who  had  done  well  for  a  new- 
comer in  the  U.S.  senatorial  primary  a  few 
weeks  earlier.  (The  death  gave  Idaho  two 
•ssnato  elections  that  year.) 

The  outcome  was  decided  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Republican  State  Central  Committee,  sit- 
ting as  a  nominating  convention,  at  Poca- 
tello.  The  Jordan  forces  overwhelmed  the 
combined  opposition  and  won  on  the  first 
ballot.  Governor  Smylie.  who  would  have 
preferred  a  less  ambitious  nominee  In  hopes 
that  he  h!m.self  could  have  succeeded  to  the 
office  on  the  expiration  of  his  third  term  in 
1966.  but  who  took  no  visible  part  in  the 
convention  proceedings,  thereupon  appointed 
Jordan  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  Jordan  forces  campaigned  with  the 
slogan  that  their  man  would  "stand  tall  in 
Washington,"  making  capital  of  the  fact  that 
his  opponent  was  a  woman.  Oracle  Pfost,  the 
Democrats'  veteran  First  District  congress- 
woman,  ran  a  hard  race  but  lacked  strength 
in  the  Second  District  and  fell  5,000  votes 
short   in   a   total   count   of   257,000.   Prank 
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Church,  meanwhile,  who  benefited  from  Re- 
publican concentration  on  the  Jordan  cam- 
paign, was  handily  winning  a  second  term 
in  the  Senate  over  Jack  Hawley  of  Boise. 

As  expected,  Jordan  lined  up  with  the 
conservative  wing  of  the  Republican  minor- 
ity in  the  Senate.  Respectful  of  the  Senate's 
tradition  of  freshman  anonymity,  he  was 
quiet  and  unspectacular  during  his  first  four 
years  (the  remainder  of  the  term  to  which 
he  had  been  elected).  His  initial  years  were 
marked  by  Jousting  with  Church  over  the 
que.stion  of  extension  of  a  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  transmission  line  to  south- 
ern Idaho,  which  was  a  new  version  of  the 
old  private  vs.  public  power  fight,  and  by 
opposition  to  many  of  the  domestic  and  for- 
eign policy  proposals  of  Democrats  John  P. 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  He  voted 
against  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  In  1963, 
but.  to  the  surprise  of  many,  he  supported 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

As  time  wore  on,  and  particularly  after  his 
election  tn  a  full  six-year  term  In  1966,  Jor- 
dan began  to  exhibit  a  growing  Independ- 
e'^ce.  This  was  heightened  by  the  outcome  of 
tbe  1968  presidential  election,  which  brought 
a  Republican  administration  to  power, 
coupled  with  the  outcome  of  the  1966  gu- 
bernatorial election  in  Idaho,  which  had 
brought  a  new  kind  of  Republican  admin- 
istration to  Boise.  The  occasional  party  pres- 
sures from  the  two  administrations  soon 
made  It  spect.acularly  evident  that  Jordan 
as  a  senator  was  his  ov^-n  man. 

The  Nixon  administration  was  still  young 
when  Jordan  delivered  a  rebuff  to  the  new 
vice  president.  Splro  Agnew,  who  had  violated 
custom  by  going  on  to  the  Senate  floor  to 
lobby  for  a  minor  administration  bill.  Jor- 
dan made  his  complaint  In  the  privacy  of 
the  Senate  Republican  Policy  Committee, 
but  word  of  It  leaked  out  and  the  subse- 
quent Senate  edict  against  such  tactics  be- 
came known  Informally  as  "Jordan's  rule  of 
the  Senate."  The  matter  ended  there,  but 
Jordan's  coolness  toward  Agnew  lingered  on, 
deepening  in  later  years  as  the  vice  presi- 
dent sharpened  his  politics  of  discord.  Jor- 
dan's impatience  with  Gov.  Don  Samuleson, 
with  whom  he  found  it  difficult  to  work  on 
federal-state  relations,  became  manifest 
through  the  years.  In  1970.  alone  among  top 
drawer  Idaho  Republicans,  he  boycotted  a 
fund  raising  dinner  at  which  Agnew  spoke 
in  Samuelson's  behalf,  contending  that  this 
was  an  imwarranted  Intrusion  into  Idaho 
gubernatorial  politics.  (Samuelson  at  the 
time  was  opposed  for  renomlnatlon  by  Dick 
Smith  of  Rexburg,  a  moderate  more  of  Jor- 
dan's stripe.) 

It  was  in  November,  1969,  over  the  confir- 
mation of  Clement  C.  Haynsworth  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  that  Jordan  made  the 
most  notable  of  his  Infrequent  brealcs  with 
the  Republican  orthodoxy.  In  a  decision 
which  helped  greately  to  erode  conservative 
support  for  the  South  Carolina  Judge  and 
contributed  to  his  eventual  defeat,  Jordan 
announced  that  he  would  vote  against  the 
nominee. 

Jordan  made  a  point  of  saying  he  had  no 
quarrel  with  Haynsworth's  record  of  opposi- 
tion to  racial  integration  or  with  other  as- 
pects of  his  strict  constructionist  Judicial 
philosophy.  He  felt  a  balance  of  Judicial 
philosophies  on  the  court  was  desirable.  He 
based  his  opposition,  rather,  on  ethical  con- 
siderations. A  study  of  the  700-page  hearing 
record  had  convinced  him  that  Haynsworth 
had  lied  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee about  conflicts  of  interest  Involving  his 
ownership  of  a  vending  machine  company. 

Further,  said  Jordan,  he  was  offended  by 
attempts  of  the  Nixon  Administration  to  put 
pressure  on  him.  through  Republican  col- 
leagues In  Idaho,  to  change  his  vote  on  the 
Haynsworth  nomination. 

"During  my  more  than  seven  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  United  States  Senate  few  Issues 
have  generated  more  pressure  on  my  ofBce 


than  has  the  confirmation  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth," Jordan  said  in  a  speech  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  "Some  of  my  friends  have  been 
persuaded  to  call  me  even  though  they  have 
not  been  provided  copies  of  the  hearing  rec- 
ord from  which  they  might  make  an  Inde- 
pendent Judgment  as  I  have." 

To  Senate  associates  he  was  reported  to 
have  said  privately;  "This  crowd  knows  how 
to  kill  a  senator.  They  play  rough." 

The  Haynsworth  vote  brought  rumbles 
from  many  of  the  party  faithful  in  Idaho. 
"You  told  all  of  us  to  support  Richard 
Nixon  from  Miami  Beach  through  the  fall  of 
1968,"  wrote  one  of  them.  Pembroke  T.  Rath- 
bone,  a  state  committeeman  in  Owyhee 
County.  "He  placed  the  name  of  a  man  in 
nomination  for  Supreme  Court  Justice.  He 
needed  support  from  his  meager  team  In 
the  Senate  and  you  handed  the  ball  to  the 
other  team.  Thanks  a  lot." 

The  vice  president  of  the  Idaho  Young 
Republicans.  C.  Lee  Barron  of  Corral,  pub- 
licly rebuked  the  senator  and  accused  him 
of  selling  out  to  the  liberals.  Other  Re- 
publican regulars  voiced  their  dismay  in 
private.  But  Jordan  came  out  of  It  with 
overwhelming  backing  in  the  press.  "It  Is 
obvious  that  Senator  Jordan  is  a  man  of  'un- 
impeachable integrity'  and  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  Is  not,"  said  the  weekly  North 
Side  News  of  Jerome,  one  of  the  most  con- 
servative papers  In  the  state. 

A  year  later.  Jordan  broke  ranks  on  an- 
other Issue  of  high  Importance  to  the  Nixon 
administration,  support  for  the  supersonic 
transport  program,  although  by  this  time 
the  administration  had  learned  not  to  try  to 
twist  his  arm. 

"I  have  concluded  that  the  $290  mil- 
lion requested  for  the  SST  program  for  fis- 
cJ  year  1971  could  be  better  spent  else- 
where," he  told  the  Senate.  "I  believe  that 
given  our  tight  budgetary  situation  and  the 
many  pressing  needs  calling  for  federal  fund- 
ing that  we  should  not  commit  almost  a 
third  of  a  billion  dollars  to  a  program  which 
may  or  may  not  turn  out  to  be  a  success." 

Jordan's  opposition  helped  provide  the 
thin  margin  which  killed  the  program. 

On  rare  occasions,  as  In  the  Haynsworth 
case  and  the  SST  vote,  events  thrust  Jordan 
Into  the  natloiaal  limelight,  illuminating  his 
qualities  of  Independent  Judgement.  But 
Jordan  shvmned  heroic  Involvement  In  the 
great  national  Issues.  His  Interest — and  his 
strength — lay  in  more  mundane  matters 
closer  to  home. 

As  an  economist,  rancher,  businessman 
and  public  office  holder  from  an  arid  western 
state,  two-thirds  of  which  is  owned  by  the 
federal  government,  he  had  long  been  pre- 
occupied by  questions  of  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  and  waters  on  which  Idaho  de- 
pended for  survival.  It  was  in  this  area  that 
he  had  acquired  his  greatest  expertise,  and 
It  was  in  this  area  that  he  applied  his  In- 
terest and  his  time,  and  on  occasion  his 
considerable  power. 

Since  the  days  of  his  youth,  Jordan's  heart 
and  mind  had  been  intertwined  with  the 
Snake  River,  especially  the  rugged  stretch 
which  flows  through  Hells  Canyon.  It  was 
inevitable  that  his  Senate  service  would  pro- 
pel him  into  the  still  unresolved  conflict 
over  the  future  of  what  he  had  always  re- 
garded as  Idaho's  economic  lifeline. 

Jordan  had  a  special  feeling  about  the 
Snake.  He  liked  to  call  it  a  working  river. 

"The  Snake  River  Is  the  life  blood  of 
Idaho,"  he  would  say  in  a  passage  which 
recurs  frequently  In  his  wTltlngs.  "The  nat- 
ural flow  has  been  changed  by  many  struc- 
tures for  storage  and  diversion.  It  Is  truly  a 
regulated  river  with  man-made  regulated 
flows.  It  Is  Idaho's  greatest  resource — Irre- 
placeable but  constantly  renewable. 

"If  every  residence  and  every  commercial 
building  In  the  great  Snake  River  Valley 
were  reduced  to  ashes  and  rubble  by  some 
great  disaster,  the  homes  and  business  prop- 


erties would  be  rebuilt — they  would  rise 
from  the  ashes  and  the  rubble.  Like  the 
Phoenix  of  ancient  mythology,  the  cities  and 
the  towns  and  the  villages  would  rise  again. 
"But  let  a  disaster  of  a  different  kind  dry 
up  the  water  of  the  Snake  River.  If  that 
were  possible,  and  the  cities  and  towns  and 
villages  would  wither  away  like  the  ghost 
towns  of  yesteryear  when  the  mining  boom 
had  passed." 

To  a  younger  generation,  more  attuned  to 
the  disasters  of  war,  overpopulation,  urban 
decay  and  man's  impingement  on  the  quali- 
ties of  life  which  rivers  like  the  Snake  afford, 
such  fears  as  Jordan  expressed  had  an  un- 
real ring.  But  to  those,  like  Jordan,  who  had 
struggled  for  sustenance  from  the  lands  of 
the  great  Snake  Basin  it  was  no  Idle  fantasy. 
The  network  of  Irrigation  canals  and 
ditches  which  had  made  the  desert  bloom 
bore  witness  to  Jordan's  testimony  that 
southern  Idaho  did  indeed  depend  upon  the 
river  system  for  its  llfeblood.  The  Snake 
might  never  dry  up  and  the  towns  wither 
away,  but  deep  In  the  subconscious  of  the 
irrigationist  lay  the  fear  that  the  water 
might  be  curtailed  and  the  headgate  shut, 
threatening  his  economic  base. 

The  fear  that  downstream  users  might 
establish  a  superior  claim  to  the  waters  of  the 
Snake  had  been  at  the  heart  of  southern 
Idaho's  unalterable  opposition  to  the  high 
He'.ls  Canyor.  dam — Intended  primarily  to 
satisfy  the  hydroelectric  power  needs  of 
Washington  and  Oregon.  The  fears  were 
rekindled  in  1964,  soon  after  Jordan's  ac- 
ce,ssio.i  to  the  Senate,  by  new  talk  of  a 
scheme  to  tap  the  waters  "f  the  iip'^er  Snake 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teeming  Southwest. 
Tlie  Los  Angeles  water  scare  sent  a  shi'.d- 
der  through  Idaho,  giving  rise  l:i  1965  to  es- 
tablishment of  the  Idaho  Water  Resource 
Board,  the  purpose  ri  which  was  to  tie  down 
the  uses  of  Idaho  water  in  Idaho  in  such  a 
way  as  to  hold  off  the  claims  of  outsiders. 
The  major  thrust  of  Jordan's  work  in  the 
Senate  has  been  to  help  provide  time  and 
elbow  room  for  Idaho  to  devise  a  statewide 
water  use  plan  which  could  withstand  out- 
side assault.  He  and  the  water  board  have 
thought  of  water  use  primarily  In  terms  of 
application  of  the  water  to  the  land  through 
irrigation  and  reclamation  projects. 

With  the  help  of  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  of 
Washington,  chairman  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee,  and  other  members  of  the 
Northwest  delegation.  Jordan  scored  a  break- 
through in  IPGS  with  passage  of  a  10-yesr 
moratorhim  on  Colorado  River  Basin  diver- 
sion studies.  Thus,  the  Southwest  was  held 
at  bay  for  a  decade  to  give  Idaho  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest  time,  through  water  plan- 
ning, to  put  a  dike  around  the  Columbia 
River  Basin. 

Next,  Jorda:!  turned  his  attention  to  plug- 
ging the  hole  through  which  most  of  the 
river  water  leaves  Idaho — at  Hells  Canyon 
In  the  Middle  Snake.  He  and  others  had  failed 
through  the  years  to  secure  concurrence  or 
the  part  of  Washington  and  Oregon  to  a 
"basin  of  orlgi.i"  agreement  in  which  the 
rights  of  upstream  water  users  in  Idaho 
would  be  protected.  Jordan  hoped  above  all 
else  for  eventual  construction  of  a  final  Mid- 
dle Snake  dam  which,  through  the  storage 
and  pump-back  of  water,  would  assure  a 
maximum  of  irrigation  and  land  reclamation 
in  southern  Idaho.  A  proposal  for  a  high  dam 
at  the  Mountain  Sheep  site  In  Hell.s  Canyon 
had  long  been  pending  from  a  consortium  of 
Northwest  private  power  companies  (Includ- 
ing Idaho  Power  Co.)  and  public  utility  dis- 
tricts. But  the  proposal  had  no  guarantee  of 
Idaho  water  rights,  and  so  Jordan  came  to 
oppose  It  as  vigorously  as  he  had  fought  the 
federal  Hells  Canyon  dam  plan  a  decade  and 
a  half  earlier. 

The  abse:ice  of  up'^tream  guarantees  and 
the  immaturity  'of  Idaho's  own  water  de- 
velopment plans  led  logically  to  the  Idea  of 
a  moratorium  on  Middle  Snake  development 
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to  forestall  the  licensing  of  any  outside  proj- 
ects on  the  Middle  Snake  and  to  give  Idaho 
time  to  come  up  with  a  project  of  its  own. 
From  19o8.  Jordan  devoted  his  efTcrts  to 
securing  a  10-year  moratorium  for  the  Middle 
Snake. 

In  this  he  found  a  ready  ally  In  his  Demo- 
cratic colleague  from  Idaho.  Frank  Church 
had  a  far  different  dream  for  the  Middle 
Snake,  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
It  ought  to  be  left  free-flowing,  like  other 
streams  for  which  he  had  helped  secure  a 
protected  "wild  river"  status  elsewhere  In 
Idaho  and  the  nation.  The  mrratorlum  served 
his  purposes,  too.  and  lie  and  Jordan  fought 
hard  for  it,  twice  pushing  it  through  the 
Senate  but  failing  thus  far  to  gain  considera- 
tion in  the  House. 

The  effort  for  a  Middle  Snake  moratorium 
came  to  be  the  cornerstone  of  a  grand  alli- 
ance between  the  two  senators,  otherwise  sep- 
arated by  differences  of  age,  political  philos- 
ophy and  temperament.  Again  and  again  the 
alliance  fo\ind  expression  in  cooperative  ac- 
tion on  Idaho  projects  where  the  two  could 
share  common  ground.  In  the  Middle  Snake, 
as  in  the  Sawtooth-White  Clouds  of  central 
Idaho,  where  commercial  development  and 
environmental  interests  also  clashed,  the  ac- 
commodations that  were  necessary  to  forging 
a  Joint  position  frequently  led  the  two  sena- 
tors into  hot  water  with  their  traditional 
supporters.  But  they  stuck  together. 

The  Jordan-Church  alliance  had  its  origins 
In  a  bond  which  grew  up  between  the  two 
men  In  the  mid-1960s.  One  was  a  conserva- 
tive Republican,  the  other  a  liberal  Democrat 
25  years  his  Jvinlor,  They  went  their  separate 
ways  socially  and  on  the  Senate  P.oor  where 
national  and  international  questions  were 
concerned.  But  ideological  differences  melted 
in  the  warmth  of  a  relationship  which  came 
to  assume  some  of  the  qualities  of  father  and 
son.  In  what  Is  a  rarity  in  Idaho  congres- 
sional relationships,  the  two  men  became 
genuinely  fond  of  one  another.  Their  two 
staffs  worked  together  with  uncustomary 
closeness. 

Neither  Jordan  nor  Church  cared  as  much 
for  some  of  their  colleagues  of  the  same  polit- 
ical party  on  Capitol  Hill.  When  Ralph  Hard- 
'ng,  a  Democratic  congressman,  challenged 
Jordan  for  re-election  in  1966,  Church  gave 
him  only  token  support.  Jordan  reciprocated 
the  following  year  by  discouraging  Republi- 
can participation  In  an  abortive  attempt  to 
recall  the  Idaho  Democrat.  In  Church's  own 
re-election  campaign  in  1968  Jordan  man- 
aged to  busy  himself  with  other  tasks  rather 
than  stump  for  his  fellow  Republican,  Con- 
gres.sman  George  Hansen. 

The  feeling  between  the  two  was  charac- 
terized by  Church's  son  Chase  during  a  fam- 
ily get-together  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
Churches'  Boise  home  on  Christmas  Eve  of 
1970,  after  a  harrowing  21-hour  plane  ride 
that  he  and  the  two  senators  had  Just  taken 
from  Washington.  Chase  summed  it  up  in  one 
sentence.  Church  recalled  in  a  recent  lettet 
to  Jordan. 

•^On  a  tough  trip  like  that."  he  said,  "Sena- 
tai  Jordan  sure  is  a  good  man  to  travel  with." 
I  Some  day  a  giant  dam  may  rise  from  the 
vast  deepness  of  the  Middle  Snake,  taming 
the  last  of  the  wild  waters  near  the  home 
below  Hells  Canyon  where  Len  Jordan  first 
made  his  mark.  It  would  be  a  lasting  re- 
minder of  a  man  who  traveled  far  in  his 
time  but  in  a  sense  never  left  the  Klrkwood 
Bar  Ranch. 

But  events  are  likely  to  deal  more  kindly 
with  the  river,  sparing  it  that  fate  and  in 
the  process  leaving  Jordan  a  monument  more 
enduring  than  concrete  and  steel.  He  will  be 
remembered  not  as  he  might  wish  to  have 
been,  as  the  man  who  fought  and  tamed  Hells 
Canyon,  but  as  one  who — however  dim  the 
light  which  sometimes  guided  him — exempli- 
fied in  his  private  and  public  life  an  extraor- 
dinary capacity  for  courage,  Integritv  and 
leadership. 


He  lived  by  the  words  of  Thomas  Wolfe: 
"To  every  man  his  chance,  to  every  man  his 
shining  golden  opportunity — to  every  man 
the  right  to  live,  to  work,  to  be  himself,  and 
to  become  whatever  thing  his  manhood  and 
his  vision  can  combine  to  make  him — this  is 
the  promise  of  America." 

And  he  will  retire  to  the  fitting  farewell  of 
editor  Robb  Brady,  who  wrote  recently  in  the 
Idaho  Falls  Post-Register: 

"Senator  Jordan  was  a  big  and  broad 
man — broad  enough  to  sense  and  absorb  the 
changing  times  and  yet  traditional  enough 
to  preserve  what  he  felt  was  precious  to  the 
American  heritage.  Like  few  do,  he  learned 
and  grew  in  the  respect  and  acceptance  of  his 
colleaeues  as  well  as  his  fellow  Idahoans." 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  has  expired. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1971 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  S.  2515, 
It  is  the  Chair's  understanding  that  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  is  now 
in  order. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  as  follows:  A  bill  (S.  2515)  to  fur- 
ther promote  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  American  workers. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  is  my 
amendment  No.  611  the  pending  busi- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  gave  a  brief  statement  of  my 
reasons  for  having  introduced  this 
amendment.  Today,  with  the  manager  of 
the  bill  present.  I  should  like  to  go  into 
the  matter  at  a  little  more  length.  I  do 
not  intend  to  indulge  in  any  terribly 
extended  discussions,  but  we  have  also, 
in  addition  to  myself,  some  other  Sen- 
ators who  want  to  speak  in  support  of 
the  amendment,  and  I  suspect  that  this 
will  take  a  large  portion  of  the  day.  I  am, 
however,  willing,  at  any  point  that  a 
noncontroversial  amendment  or  other 
amendment  may  be  ready  for  considera- 
tion, to  let  this  amendment  be  set  aside 
so  that  others  may  be  taken  up,  and  then 
we  can  go  back  to  this  one. 

Since  enactment  as  part  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  title  VII  has  stood 
as  a  national  commitment  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  forms  of  employment  dis- 
crimination. However,  in  many  cases  the 
commitment  has  remained  only  a  dec- 
laration which,  because  of  the  lack  of 


enforcement  machinery,  has  not  been 
translated  into  concrete  realities  for 
those  in  the  Nation's  work  force  who  have 
been  denied  employment  rights,  because 
of  their  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  na- 
tional origin.  The  Equal  Employment 
Opportimity  Commission  is  charged  with 
enforcing  the  law  against  infringements 
upon  such  employment  rights,  but  it  is 
essentially  limited  in  its  enforcement 
powers  to  mediation  and  voluntary  com- 
pliance. We  would  all  prefer  to  see  these 
issues  divided  in  that  way  but  the  temper 
of  the  times  militates  against  it. 

The  is.sue.  therefore,  is  :io  longer  wheth- 
er we  need  enforcement  powers  for  title 
VII,  but  rather  what  form  and  scope  of 
enforcement  is  needed  to  be.st  protect  the 
rights  of  all  parties  involved.  To  accom- 
plish this  end  the  Senate  is  given  two 
types  of  enforcement  machinery  to 
choose  from — vesting  EEOC  with  cease 
and  desist  powers  or  giving  EEOC  the 
authority  to  sue  directly  in  Federal 
courts. 

As  most  of  you  know,  I  am  a  confirmed 
proponent  of  Federal  district  court  en- 
forcement. I  firmly  believe  that  the 
courts  ofifer  the  fairest,  most  expeditious 
redress  of  employee  discrimination 
grievances.  For  that  reason  I  am  offering 
this  amendment  which  strikes  all  lan- 
guage vesting  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  with  cease- 
and-desist  powers  and  substitutes  there- 
for language  giving  the  EEOC  power  to 
resolve  employment  discrimination  dis- 
putes in  Federal  courts, 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  with  the 
acquiescence,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  to  my  amendment  which 
will  clarify  the  problems  of  my  amend- 
ment created  by  the  adoption  of  the  in- 
dependent counsel  procedure  yesterday. 
These  amendments  are  simply  technical. 
I  do  have  to  have  unanimous  consent 
to  have  them  adopted.  I  would  ask  the 
manager  of  the  bill  if  he  has  any  ob- 
jection to  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  modifications. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
modifications  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  starting  on  line  2,  strike  all 
through  line  6.  page  2. 

On  page  2,  line  7.  strike  "(b)"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  4(a)  ". 

On  page  2  lines  7  and  9  strike  "(h)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  ". 

On  page  2.  line  19.  strike  "(c)"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

On  p.ige  5.  line  15,  strike  "3"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "7". 

On  page  6,  after  line  6,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"In  Sec.  8(e)(1)  starting  on  page  59, 
strike  'before  the  Commission,  and  the  con- 
duct of  litigation*  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
'and  the  conduct  of  litigation  in  Federal  Dis- 
trict  Courts.' " 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Before  discussing  the  merits  of  my 
amendment,  the  dictates  of  objectivity 
require  me  to  dispose  of  several  simplistic 
arguments  which  through  sheer  volume 
and  weight  of  rhetoric  have  achieved 
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credibility.  The  most  nonsensical  and 
distressing  of  such  arguments  is  that  the 
Dominick  amendment  is  antiemployee  or 
anticivil  rights. 

The  manager  of  the  bill  said  yesterday, 
and  I  know  this  to  be  true,  that  he  does 
not  consider  this  amendment  to  be  of 
that  nature  at  all,  and  I  appreciate  that 
itatement,  even  though  he  still  objects 
to  the  amendment. 

Because  the  amendment  vests  en- 
forcement powers  in  the  district  courts, 
the  primary  tenet  of  such  reasoning  must 
be  that  Federal  district  courts  are  anti- 
employee  or  anticivil  rights.  To  even 
think  such  thoughts  is  potently  absurd. 
Consider  for  a  moment  where  minorities 
would  be  without  the  monumental  court 
decisions  recognizing  and  protecting  their 
rights  in  education,  in  public  accommo- 
dations, in  housing,  in  voting  and  in  equal 
employment.  No  less  an  authority  than 
the  EEOC  itself,  in  referring  to  their  ex- 
perience as  amicus  participators  in  167 
fiscal  year  1970  title  VII  private  suits, 
endorse  the  courts'  imderstanding  of  the 
equal  employment  problem.  The  EEOC 
states  in  its  fifth  annual  report  which 
covers  the  fiscal  year  1970: 

The  Commission  feels  that  the  course  of 
litigation  over  the  past  year  has  been  en- 
couraging and  that  the  law  has  developed 
in  a  liberal  fashion  appropriate  to  a  hu- 
manitarian and  remedial  statute.  The  imple- 
mentation of  title  VII  gives  hope  for  the 
future  of  all  Americans. 

Even  more  oCfensive  than  the  absurdity 
of  such  an  argument  is  its  accompanying 
implications  that  an  aggrieved  employee 
will  not  receive  justice  in  U.S.  district 
courts.  By  impugning  the  reputation  of 
an  old  and  trusted  friend  of  minority 
rights,  the  civil  libertarians  are  doing 
Brutus  proud.  The  old  lament,  "How  soon 
they  forget"  was  never  more  appropriate. 
If  the  civil  libertarians  are  to  prevail 
with  their  argument,  they  must  prove 
that  not  only  wUl  the  Dominick  amend- 
ment not  effectively  protect  the  employ- 
ment rights  of  minorities,  but  that  cease- 
and-desist  enforcement  will.  This,  in  and 
of  itself,  is  a  shaky  premise.  Essentially, 
the  argument  must  be  that  by  vesting  an 
acknowledged  advocate  of  employees' 
rights  such  as  the  EEOC  with  enforce- 
ment powers,  you  thereby  guarantee  the 
best  protection  of  such  rights.  This  is 
overly  simplistic  for  several  reasons. 

Prof.  Alfred  Blumrosen,  of  Rutgers 
Law  School,  finds  such  reasoning  faulty. 
Mr.  Blumrosen,  an  authority  on  minority 
employTnent,  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject 
in  1971,  "Black  Employment  and  the 
Law."  As  quoted  in  a  September  15,  1971, 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  by  Elliot  Carl- 
son, Mr.  Blumrosen.  in  referring  to  cease- 
and-desist  proponents,  states: 

An  awful  lot  of  liberals  haven't  stopped  to 
think  that  what  they're  fighting  for  Isn't  ap- 
propriate to  the  problem.  "They're  basing 
their  views  on  the  NLRB  experience,  and 
think  that  because  the  board  helped  unions 
get  established  the  EEOC  can  do  the  same  for 
civil  rights  groups.  That's  not  necessarily  so." 

The  article  continues  to  say : 

Mr.  Blumrosen  argues  that  minorities  have 
been  far  more  successful  achieving  their 
rights  through  courts  than  administrative 
procedures.  He  also  asserts  that  States  have 
invariably  failed  In  their  own  efforts  to  erad- 


icate Job  bias  through  administrative  cease- 
and-desist  powers.  (Of  34  States  with  fair 
employment  practice  commissions,  32  have 
such  powers.)  Others  support  his  argument. 
"I  doubt  whether  cease-and-desist  orders 
could  get  at  the  vestiges  of  bias  better  than 
the  courts,"  declares  Bernard  Anderson,  as- 
sistant professor  of  industry  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  "It  would  take  years  to  build 
up  the  guidelines  on  which  to  base  such 
orders,  but  if  you  had  a  good  case  you  could 
be  In  court  next  week." 

The  article  further  states: 

Pennsylvania's  Mr.  Anderson  contends  that 
most  discriminatory  treatment  Is  Institu- 
tional: subtle  practices  that  leave  minorities 
at  a  disadvantage  because  of  cultural  and 
educational  differences.  He  doubts  whether 
such  forms  of  bias  could  be  rooted  out  by 
cease-and-desist  powers. 

"At  the  labor  board,  individual  cases  are 
decided  on  individual  merits,"  he  observes. 
"Thus  cease-and-desist  orders  fall  to  create 
broad  legal  principles,  and  'that's  not  good 
enough  for  race  questions.'  Mr.  Anderson 
questions,  for  instance,  whether  any  such 
order  could  ever  have  had  the  impact  of  the 
Griggs  vs.  Duke  Power  Co.  decision,  in  which 
the  Supreme  Court  recently  held  that  em- 
ployment tests,  even  if  fairly  applied,  are  In- 
valid, if  they  have  a  discriminatory  effect  and 
can't  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  business 
necessity.'  " 

Additionally,  this  logic  fails  to  consider 
the  legendary  vicissitudes  of  presidenti- 
ally  appointed  boards.  Such  boards  tend 
to  react  to  political  winds  rather  than 
stare  decisis  and.  consequently,  what  is  a 
proemployee  board  today  could  well  be  a 
proemployer  board  tomorrow.  Probably 
the  best  example  of  this  is  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  The  NLRB, 
which  possesses  cea.se-and-desist  en- 
forcement powers  similar  to  S.  2515,  has 
been  criticized  for  lack  of  long-term  con- 
sistency, fluctuating  from  promanage- 
ment  decisions  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration  to  prolabor  positions  dur- 
ing the  Johnson  and  Kennedy  adminis- 
trations. Determination  of  employment 
civil  rights  deserves  and  requires  non- 
partisan judgment.  This  judgment  Is 
best  afforded  by  Federal  court  judges 
who,  shielded  from  political  influence  by 
life  tenure,  are  more  likely  to  withstand 
political  pressures  and  render  their  de- 
cision in  a  climate  tempered  by  judicial 
reflection  and  supported  by  historical 
judicial  independence. 

Allegations  have  been  made  that  in 
placing  enforcement  of  employment  dis- 
putes in  Federal  courts,  the  amendment 
will  clog  court  dockets  and  greatly  ex- 
tend the  settlement  time  of  such  disputes. 
Consideration  of  this  contention  is  most 
important  as  a  speedy  resolution  of  the 
dispute  is  vital  to  both  employees  and 
employers.  Interestingly  enough,  facts 
indicate  that  the  potential  administra- 
tive snarl  created  by  S.  2525  language 
threatens  effective  resolution  of  employ- 
ees grievances  much  more  so  than  court 
enforcement  backlogs. 

Consider  these  facts.  I  referred  to  them 
yesterday,  and  they  are  worthwhile  re- 
peating today.  Chairman  Brown  of  the 
EEOC  testified  that  as  of  June  30,  1971, 
the  Commission  had  a  backlog  of  32.000 
cases.  The  EEOC  anticipated  a  caseload 
of  32,000  new  cases  in  fiscal  year  1972 
and  45,000  in  fiscal  year  1973.  As  of  Feb- 
ruary 1971 — the  most  recent  data  we  have 
been  able  to  geU-EEOC  complaints  re- 


quired from  18  to  24  montlis  for  disposi- 
tion. 

I  might  interpolate  here  that  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  longer  than  that  at  the 
present  time. 

To  this  already  substantial  backlog  one 
must  add  the  impact  of  the  more  com- 
plex and  time  consuming  cease-and-de- 
sist procedure  and  the  expanded  cover- 
age provided  by  S.  2515.  Included  for  the 
first  time  in  the  expanded  coverage  are 
approximately  6.5  million  employees  of 
small  employers — that  is,  those  employ- 
ing between  eight  and  25  employees,  4.3 
million  educational  employees — teachers 
and  professional  and  nonprofessional 
staff  members — and  10.1  million  State 
and  local  governmental  employees  whose 
disputes  are  to  be  conciliated  by  the 
EEOC  according  to  a  committee  adopted 
amendment.  Thus,  the  EEOC  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  an  additional  21  million 
potential  aggrieved  persor;s. 

I  should  say  that,  additionally,  all  Fed- 
eral employees  are  included  in  a  remedy 
system.  They  go  through  their  agency 
and  then  into  the  court  system  or 
through  the  Civil  Service  Board  of  Ap- 
peals and  Reviews  and  then  through  the 
court  system,  if  necessary  imder  the  ex- 
isting bill.  There  is  a  need  to  coordinate 
what  is  done  in  those  agencies  and  the 
court  system  with  the  actions  taken  by 
the  EEOC. 

If  court  enforcement  is  adopted  the 
district  courts  will  be  faced  with  the  same 
expanded  caseload,  but  they  are  substan- 
tially better  adapted  to  cope  with  the  in- 
crease. Under  S.  2515  language,  EEOC 
field  attorneys  could  investigate  and  at- 
tempt to  conciliate  disputes,  but  only  the 
Commission  in  Washington  would  be 
available  to  issue  cease-and-desist  orders. 
This  procedure  would  require  the  hiring 
and  training  of  100  new  trial  examiners 
and  supportive  staff.  Contrast  this  with 
the  existing  Federal  district  court  system 
of  93  courts  and  398  judges  with  estab- 
lished reputations  for  fairness,  discretion 
and  impartiality. 

Further,  it  is  my  impression  that  com- 
panies and  labor  organizations  and  their 
legal  counsels  are  much  more  impressed 
by  precedents  eftablished  in  our  Federal 
court  system  than  by  precedents  estab- 
lished of  administrative  agencies.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  court  precedents  are  estab- 
lished under  my  amendment.  I  believe 
the  result  will  be  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  number  of  respondents  comply- 
ing with  court  decisions  or  entering  into 
meaningful  conciliation  agreements  with 
the  Commission,  rather  than  appealing 
cases  lost  in  Federal  district  court.  In 
addition.  I  envision  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  cases  being  settled  by  agreement 
without  litigation  where  the  alternative 
is  a  Federal  court  trial  by  respondents 
who  would  take  their  chances  in  drawn- 
out  administrative  proceedings,  even 
where  the  precedents  were  clear. 

Whereas  the  EEOC  backlog  is  from 
18  to  24  months,  the  median  time  Inter- 
val from  issue  to  trial  in  U.S.  district 
court  in  1970  according  to  the  annual 
report  of  the  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  courts  was  10 
months. 

A  more  accurate  prognosis  of  the  im- 
pact of  district  court  enforcement  can 
be  made  by  comparing  the  backlogs  of 
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the  29  district  courts  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  10  highest  States  in  terms  of 
fiscal  year  1970  recommended  EEOC  in- 
vestigation. According  to  Congressman 
John  Erlenborn's  study  of  those  29  dis- 
trict courts,  21  courts  had  a  median  time 
of  12  months  or  less  for  nonjury  trials 
and  eight  courts  had  a  median  trial  com- 
pletion time  of  6  months  or  less.  These 
courts  appear  capable  of  handling  the 
increfiSfed  caseload  activity  without  im- 
due  delay. 

In  addition  to  the  other  expanded  re- 
sponsibilities that  S.  2515  thrusts  on  an 
already  swamped  Commission,  it  also 
transfers  all  contract  compliance  activ- 
ities of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11246 — as  amended  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11375— to  the  EEOC  and 
over  a  2 -year  period,  the  section  707 
"pattern  and  practice"  suits  from  the 
Justice  Department. 

The  total  impact  of  the  increased  pro- 
cedural responsibOities,  expanded  cover- 
age, and  transfers  could  well  create  an 
administrative  nightmare  which  will  ef- 
fectively frustrate  the  rights  of  all 
parties.  The  district  court  approach  offers 
existing,  respected,  proven,  national  net- 
work of  tribunals  capable  of  coping  with 
the  increased  caseloads. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  merits  of  the 
amendment,  one  last  point  of  confusion 
should  be  resolved  both  in  my  mind  and 
for  the  purposes  of  making  a  viable  rec- 
ord. I  generally  understood,  and  Ken 
Meiklejohn,  from  the  AFL-CIO,  among 
others,  confirmed  the  fact  that  orga- 
nized labor  was  in  favor  of  S.  2515  gen- 
erally, and  cease-and-desist  enforcement 
powers  specifically.  It  was,  therefore,  dis- 
quieting to  read  in  the  November  13. 1971, 
National  Journal  that  the  letter  of  James 
C.  Lee,  president  of  the  350,000-member 
State  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council  of  California,  urging  defeat  of 
the  House  version  of  S.  2515,  the  Haw- 
kins-Reid  bill,  was  totally  ignored  by  the 
AFL-CIO.  Not  only  were  President  Lee's 
objections  Ignored,  but  according  to  the 
article,  John  F.  Hennings,  president  of 
the  California  Labor  Federation,  AFL- 
CIO,  wrote  to  the  Callfomla  House  dele- 
gation endorsing  the  Hawklns-Reld  bill. 
I  find  this  Incident  disquieting,  because 
I  doubt  that  it  represents  an  isolated 
occurrence. 

I  doubt  that  It  represents  an  isolated 
occurence,  because  I  can  only  interpret 
EEOC  vested  cease-and-desist  enforce- 
ment powers  as  being  contrary  to  the  In- 
terests of  the  rank-and-file  members  of 
organized  labor  unions.  It  Is  logical  to 
assiune  that  the  present  Commission  will 
continue  to  pursue  its  active  employees' 
rights  philosophy  after  being  armed  with 
cease-and-desist  powers.  The  conse- 
quence will  most  probably  be  increased 
minority  hiring  requirements  at  the  ex- 
pense, in  many  instances,  of  xinlon  hiring 
and  seniority  rights.  I  am  somewhat  con- 
fused as  to  why  the  leaders  of  organized 
labor  have  chosen  to  apparently  jeop- 
ardize the  very  Important  hiring  and 
seniority  rights  of  their  members,  espe- 
cially when  It  Is  contrary  to  the  express 
dictates  of  the  members  in  at  least  one 
instance.  Any  explanation  as  to  this 
apparently  Inconsistency  would  be  most 
helpful  for  both  my  Information  and  the 


legislative  record  we  are  trying  to  es- 
tablish. 

Having  disposed  of  some  of  the  rather 
misleading  rhetoric  surrounding  the 
amendment,  I  will  now  proceed  to  the 
substance  of  the  language.  My  amend- 
ment does  not  affect  present  bill  lan- 
guage which  improves  the  respondent's 
rights  of  due  process  by  requiring  a  10- 
day  notification  of  the  filing  of  a  Com- 
mission charge  or  the  2-year  limitation 
of  back  pay  liability.  It  does  not  affect 
bill  language  whereby  approximately 
10.1  million  State  and  local  government 
employees  can  seek  redress  of  their 
grievances  through  Federal  district 
courts.  The  amendment  does  not  change 
a  committee  adopted  amendment  au- 
thored by  Senator  Cranston  and  me  cre- 
ating machinery  suggested  by  Clarence 
Mitchell,  director,  Washington  Bureau, 
NAACP.  The  machinery  provides  a  rem- 
edy procedure  for  the  approximately  2.6 
million  civil  service  and  postal  workers 
whereby  an  aggrieved  employee  has  the 
option,  after  exhausting  his  agency 
remedies,  of  either  instituting  a  civil  suit 
in  Federal  district  court  or  continuing 
through  the  Civil  Service  Board  of  Ap- 
peals and  Reviews  to  district  court,  if 
necessary.  Curiously  enough,  the  major- 
ity members  of  the  committee  seem 
pleased  with  ultimate  court  enforcement 
procedures  for  2.6  million  Federal  em- 
ployees and  10.1  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employees,  but  continue  to  urge 
cease-and-desist  procedures  for  private 
employees. 

Why  this  is  not  discriminatory  in  and 
of  itself,  I  find  hard  to  realize. 

The  amendment  does  not  affect  the  ex- 
panded coverage  provisions  in  the  bill 
concerning  small  employers,  State  and 
local  government  employees,  or  educa- 
tional institution  employees.  Addition- 
ally, it  leaves  undistured  S.  2515  language 
transfering  Justice  Department  "pattern 
and  practice"  suits  and  Labor  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance to  the  EEOC.  Finally,  the 
amendment  does  not  limit  aggrieved  em- 
ployees to  only  title  VII  remedies  or  bar 
class  action  suits. 

My  understanding  is  that  amendments 
on  all  these  points  will  be  brought  up 
at  a  later  date  for  decision  by  the  Sen- 
ate, but  this  amendment  does  not  affect 
any  of  them. 

What  the  amendment  does  do  is  to 
provide  for  trial  in  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts  whenever  the  EEOC  has 
investigated  a  charge,  found  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  an  imlawful  em- 
ployment practice  has  occurred,  and  is 
imable  to  obtain  voluntary  compliance. 
The  Commission  would  have  complete 
authority  to  decide  which  cases  to  bring 
to  Federal  district  court  and  those  cases 
would  be  litigated  by  Commission  attor- 
neys. Once  a  Federal  district  court  had 
Issued  a  decision  and  order  In  a  case,  ap- 
peals litigation  in  a  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
or  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  would  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Attorney  General's  OfiBce. 
An  aggrieved  person  would  retain  the 
right  to  commence  his  own  action  In  Fed- 
eral court  if  the  EEOC  dismissed  hLs 
charge. 

This  amendment  protects  the  rights  of 
both  respondents  and  aggrieved  by  pro- 


viding a  fair,  effective,  and  expeditioxis 
resolution  of  the  dispute. 

I  might  point  out  here,  Mr.  President, 
that  my  amendment  simply  takes  the 
enforcement  procedure  down  one  level 
in  the  court  system  and  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  executive  agency.  The  enforce- 
ment procediu-e,  as  the  bill  proposes, 
puts  adjudicatory  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  executive  agency  with  appeal  to  the 
coui-t  of  appeals.  What  we  are  doing  is 
avoiding  star  chamber  procedure  in  the 
executive  agency  system,  which  has  not 
worked  in  the  past  and  which  we  do  not 
believe  will  work  In  this  situation. 

Whereas  the  court  approach  preserves 
the  traditional  separation  of  powers 
which  we  as  a  nation  so  highly  cherish, 
the  cease  and  desist  procedure  seriously 
threatens  the  respondent's  due  process 
rights  in  a  star  chamber  procedure  which 
joins  the  prosecutory  function  with  the 
adjudicatory  function.  Under  a  cease 
and  desist  proceeding  the  EEOC  would 
investigate  the  charge,  issue  the  com- 
paint,  prosecute  the  complaint,  adjudi- 
cate the  merits  of  the  case,  and  seek 
enforcement  of  its  decisions  in  the  U.S. 
circuit  courts  of  appeals.  Elemental  con- 
cepts of  fairness  and  due  process  require 
an  impartiality  in  the  adjudicatory 
function  which  could  not  be  attained 
imder  S.  2515,  but  could  be  under  my 
amendment  if  agreed  to. 

This  amendment  provides  a  combina- 
tion of  the  expertise  of  the  EEOC  In  in- 
vestigating, processing,  and  conciliating 
unfair  employment  cases  with  the  ex- 
pertise and  independence  of  the  Federal 
courts.  An  expertise,  which  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier  had  exhibited  unusual 
understanding  of  the  rights  of  minorities 
in  areas  of  public  accommodations,  vot- 
ing rights,  education,  housing  and  equal 
employment.  The  equal  employment  area 
is  one  which  produces  strong  emo- 
tions among  all  parties — those  discrim- 
inated against,  those  accused  of  discrim- 
inating, and  even  those  charged  with  en- 
forcing the  law.  I  believe  that  these 
>trong  emotions  should  be  tempered  by 
restraint  when  the  adjudication  of  per- 
sonal rights  Is  at  Issue.  The  Federal 
courts  are  best  able  to  provide  the  tem- 
pering restraint  which  will  allow  for  a 
rational  resolution  of  the  Issues  of  any 
given  case. 

Mr.  President,  to  interpolate  for  a  min- 
ute, as  I  reported  yesterday,  my  recollec- 
tion of  the  evidence  is  that  approximate- 
ly 30  percent  of  the  cases  which  are  being 
filed  now — at  least  in  excess  of  20  per- 
cent are  related  to  sex  discrimination. 
And  when  we  get  an  angry  woman  who 
feels  she  has  been  discriminated  against 
in  her  job  or  in  getting  her  job.  we  have 
really  got  emotions  running  high.  And 
we  have  the  same  situation  involved  when 
a  man  is  being  discriminated  against  or 
thinks  that  he  is  being  discriminated 
against  because  he  is  not  a  female.  These 
are  matters  that  go  on  and  on  and  on. 
They  get  much  more  difficult  to  handle 
through  volimtary  compliance  or  an 
executive  agency  level  than  if  we  had 
some  totally  Impartial  method  of  solving 
the  disputes. 

In  my  opinion,  we  do  not  get  adequate 
impartiality  with  cease-and-desist  orders 
or  with  the  EEOC  having  the  untram- 
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meled  discretion  to  Impose  unreason- 
able employment  relation  requirements 
Everybody  is  mad. 

If  we  have  an  impartial  court  proceed- 
ing, we  would  have  much  faster  action, 
much  more  impartiality,  and  some  abil- 
ity to  temper  the  heat  of  the  issues 
involved. 

As  I  pointed  out,  effective  protection 
of  the  rights  of  both  the  employer  and  the 
employee  demands  a  speedy  resolution  of 
the  dispute.  Facts  in  addition  to  the  pre- 
viously discussed  backlog  problems  indi- 
cate that  the  court  enforcement  proce- 
dure is  more  expeditious  as  it  involves  a 
one-step  enforcement  procedure  whereas 
the  cease-and-desist  order  requires  two 
steps.  A  district  court  order  is  immedi- 
ately self-enforcing  as  it  is  backed  by 
court  contempt  proceedings.  A  Commls- 
non    cease-and-desist    order    must    be 
b-ought  to  the  court  of  appeals  before  it 
achieves  similar  sanction  power.  Addi- 
tionally, there  is  a  definite  practical  ad- 
vantage in  having  the  judge  who  enters 
the  original  order  be  the  person  who  will 
hear  any  subsequent  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings. A  judge  who  Is  enforcing  his 
own  orders  rather  than  those  of  some 
commission  will  be  determined  that  such 
orders   are   properly   enforced. 

This  amendment  offers  a  welcome  op- 
portunity in  an  era  of  increasing  concen- 
tration of  executive  power  to  strike  a 
small,  but  perhaps  significant  blow  for 
the  judicial  branch  of  our  Government 
As  a  respecter  of  our  Founding  Fathers 
and  their  intent  to  create  a  tripartite 
form  of  government  with  each  branch  ex- 
ercjsmg  separate  but  equivalent  powers 
I  am  disturbed  and  have  been  for  a  long 
time,  by  the  steadily  encroaching  power 
of  the  administrative  branch.  Each  day 
heralds  the  birth  or  expansion  of  some 
executive  agency.  Such  expansion  is  not 
only  bureaucratically  unwieldy,  but  also 
threatening  to  the  very  existence  of  our 
concept  of  checks  and  balances.  If  the 
executive  branch  is  allowed  to  continue 
this   usurpation  neither  the  legislative 
nor  the  judicial  branch  will  be  able  to 
exert  enough  power  to  check  the  run- 
away executive  branch.  Nowhere  is  exec- 
utive usurpation  more  evident  than  in 
S.  2d15.  If  the  Commission  is  given  cease- 
and-desist    powers,    cleariv    a    judicial 
function,  then  the  legislative  branch  has 
no  one  to  blame  but  Itself  for  the  further 
diminution  of  the  judiciary  branch  and 
the    strengthening    of    the    executive 
branch.  Many  would  argue  that  this  is 
simply  one  more  small  concession  to  the 
executive  branch,  but  I  submit  that  it 
establishes  precedent,  either  pro  or  con 
for  the  eventual  destruction  of  one  cf 
the  cornerstones  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. As  such,  it  should  not  be  dismissed 
as  .simply  one  more  small  concession 

Mr.  President,  how  many  times  have 
I  heard  on  this  floor  from  one  Senator 
or  another,  from  one  side  of  the  aisle  or 
the  other,  that  an  executive  agency  is 
creating  rules  and  regulations  which 
have  the  force  of  law  and  which  Congress 
Old  not  intend.  To  compound  the  situa- 
tion Congress  itself  now  is  attempting 
to  give  an  agency  not  only  the  power  to 
make  regulations  which  may  well  affect 
everyone's  business  and  personal  rights, 
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but  we  now  propose  to  also  give  them 
judicial  powers  as  well. 

Why  not  discard  the  philosophy  of  lo- 
cal control  and  simply  give  in  to  the  con- 
cept that  the  country  is  too  big  and  too 
complicated  and  that  we  should  let  a 
bunch  of  bureaucrats  run  it?  I  for  one 
am  not  wiUing  to  make  such  a  concession 
Mr.  President,  rather  than  jeopardize 
the  aggrieved  employee's  rights  with  a 
potential  administrative  nightmare  and 
tlie  respondent's  due  process  rights  with 
a  star  chamber  proceeding,  let  us  turn  to 
the  Federal  courts  of  the  United  States 
where  an  established  judiciary  assures  us 
of  competent,  impartial  decisions.  We 
have  never  been  hesitant  to  rely  on  our 
Federal  judicial  system  before,  least  of 
all  in  civil  rights  cases,  and  the  import  of 
equal    employment    opportimity    makes 
it  inappropriate  to  desert  such  a  proven 
and  respected  system  at  this  time. 

I  hope  and  sincerely  plead  that  my 
colleagues  see  the  Ught  and  give  us  at 
least  one  chance  to  continue  our  tripar- 
tite  system   and   avoid   increasing  the 
power  of  these  executive  agencies.  Let  us 
try  to  do  sometWng  which  will  protect 
the  rights  of  all  parties  concerned  in  any 
of  these  very  emotional  employment  dis- 
putes by  adopting  the  Federal  court  pro- 
cedure. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  I  express  my  support  for 
amendment  No.  611  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domtnick)    I 
do  so  in  the  belief  that  adoption  of  this 
amendment  is  urgently  required  to  as- 
sure the  most  effective  realization  of  the 
objective  of  S.  2515  and  of  title  Vn  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964— the  elimi- 
nation of  discriminatory  practices  in  the 
employment  of  American  workers. 

S.  2515  would  vest  the  adjudicatory 
power  and  authority  to  issue  cease-and- 
desist  orders  in  the  EEOC  Itself  and  the 
analysis  of  this  proposal  has  been  verv 
adequately  pointed  out  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Colorado  I 
express  my  support  and  concur  in  his 
analysis  that  what  is  involved  Is  that 
this  would  enable  the  EEOC  to  sue  in 
Federal  court  for  redress  of  employees- 
grievances  if  the  amendment  is  adopted 
We  should  not  be  confused  into  ac- 
cepting the  knee-jerk  reaction  that  be- 
cause the  cease-and-desist  approach  is 
the  more  extreme  remedy  it  is,  therefore 
a    more    effective,    pro-clvil-rights    ap- 
proach   than    the    court    enforcement 
method. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  An  objective  comparison  of  the 
two  approaches  reveals  that  the  court 
enforcement  method  would  more  effec- 
tively repair  injuries  caused  bv  employ- 
ment discrimination  and  protect  the  civil 
rights  of  all  Americans. 

First  and  foremost,  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  right,s  and  interests  of  aggrieved  em- 
plovees  and  of  respondent  employers  will 
be  prejudiced  if  the  EEOC  is  granted  the 
power  not  onlv  to  investigate  charges 
and  issue  complaints,  but  also  to  ad  Indi- 
cate those  complaints  and  issue  enforce- 
nient  orders.  If  the  Commission  were  to 
adopt  the  impassive  attitude  proper  for 
Its  role  as  Judicial  arbiter,  the  employees 


would  lose  the  benefits  of  the  Commis- 
sion's present  function  as  advocate  for 
their  cause  and  as  zealots  in  the  effort  to 
redress  employee  grievances.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Commission  continued  its 
attitude  of  proponent  for  the  employee, 
the  respondent  employers  would  clearly 
not  receive  the  due  process  to  which  thev 
are  entitled  in  the  adjudicatory  proceed- 
ing. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
amendment  adopted  yesterday  bv  the 
Senate  solves  this  problem.  I  voted  in 
favor  of  that  amendment  and  I  think  it 
is  a  step  forward. 

There  is  no  excu.se  for  us  to  sanction 
new  injustices  in  our  efforts  to  right 
existing  injustices — certainly  not  when  a 
reasonable  and  more  effective  remedy  is 
available  to  us. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  is  a  politically  appointed 
body,  and  if  it  were  given  the  cease-and- 
desist  power,  its  exercise  of  that  power 
would  inevitably  fluctuate  with  the  po- 
litical winds. 

If,  as  we  propose,  the  EEOC  is  author- 
ized to  prosecute  complaints  in  Federal 
district   courts,    then    the    investisiative 
and  prosecutorj'  function  will  be  prop- 
erly  separated    from    the   adjudicatory 
power — each  body  performing  that  func- 
tion for  which  it  is  perfectly  suited.  The 
EEOC  can  remain  a  zealous  proponent  of 
the  employee  and  the  district  court  judge 
can  perform  the  service  for  which  he  has 
distinguished  him.-elf  in  everj-  area.  The 
judfje,  having  a  lifetime  appointment,  is 
insulated  from  the  whims  of  politics' in 
approaching  delicate  issues  such  as  we 
here  encounter.  The  district  courts  are 
experienced  in  handling  civil  rights  mat- 
ters, having  in  recent  years  dealt  effec- 
tively with  a  broad  spectrum  of  civil 
rights  cases,  including  those  involving 
employment  discrimination. 

And  adjudication  by  the  Federal  courts 
will  provide  the  consistency  and  conti- 
nuity which  is  a  rital  element  of  our  ju- 
dicial process. 

Court  enforcement,  therefore,  offers  a 
more  fair  and  equitable  representation 
of  the  interests  of  both  employee  and  em- 
ployer. In  addition,  court  enforcement 
offers  a  more  expeditious  settlement,  and 
a  speedy  resolution  is  vitally  Important 
both  to  an  aggrieved  employee  and  to  a 
respondent  employer. 

Presently  the  EEOC  has  an  enormous 
backing  of  cases  under  investigation,  and 
the  disposition  of  a  complaint  requires 
from  18  to  24  months.  S.  2515  adds  6.5 
million  nongovernmental  employees  and 
10.1  million  employees  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  the  EEOC's  jurisdiction, 
so  obviously  the  backlog  of  investigations 
and    the   time    required    for    processing 
them  can  be  expected  to  Increase  In  the 
future.  If  the  Commission  is  given  cease- 
and-desist  authority,  the  time  required 
for  completion  of  the  adjudicatory  proc- 
ess will  obriously  be  considerable — and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  cea.se-and- 
desist  order  must  be  brought  to  a  Federal 
court  of  appeals  before  it  achieves  a 
sanction  power  similar  to  that  of  the  or- 
der a  district  court  Judge  would  enter  at 
the  end  of  a  court  enforcement  process. 
In  1970,  the  median  time  Interval  from 
issue  to  trial  in  nonjury  cases  in  U.S.  dis- 
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trict  courts  was  10  months.  Clearly,  this 
avenue  offers  the  aggrieved  employee  and 
the  respondent  employer  a  faster  answer 
to  his  problem.  Furthermore,  it  is  rele- 
vant to  consider  that  this  prospect  of 
swift  resolution  in  court  should  encour- 
age settlement  by  conciliation  of  a  larg- 
er percentage  of  cases,  thereby  helping 
the  Commission  handle  its  tremendous 
investigative  and  conciliation  responsi- 
bilities more  quickly. 

If  the  resolution  of  employee  discrim- 
ination cases  is  fairer  and  faster  under 
the  court  enforcement  procedure,  what 
possible  reason  is  there  to  depart  from 
this  traditional  means  of  administering 
justice  in  the  United  States?  Proponents 
of  the  cease-and-desist  authority  lean 
heavily  upon  the  arguments  which  have 
been  advanced  in  granting  this  authority 
to  executive  agencies  in  other  areas: 
First,  that  a  special  expertise  in  a  techni- 
cal field  is  required  of  the  adjudicating 
officer:  and  second,  that  putting  such 
cases  in  the  Federal  courts  would  clog  the 
Federal  judiciary  system.  Neither  argu- 
ment stands  up  in  thi.s  case. 

Civil  rights  is  not  a  highly  technical 
area.  It  is  a  matter  of  human  under- 
standing and  common  sense,  qualities 
possessed  as  fully  by  Federal  judges  as  by 
potential  nominees  to  the  EEOC. 

The  district  court  judges  have  shown 
in  recent  years  their  capacity  to  resolve 
civil  rights  disputes  in  areas  such  as 
housing,  public  accommodations,  and 
school  integration.  Furthermore,  because 
of  the  respect  with  which  the  Federal 
judiciary  is  viewed,  their  decisions  have 
greater  immediate  impact  and  moral 
sanction  than  would  the  decision  of  an 
executive  administrative  agency. 

I  see  no  way  that  the  court  enforce- 
ment procedure  would  clog  the  Federal 
courts.  There  are  398  Federal  district 
.iudges  to  hear  those  cases  which  the 
EEOC  does  not  resolve  by  conciliation. 
In  fiscal  year  1970.  only  732  of  20.122 
charges  received  by  the  EEOC  failed  a 
solution  by  voluntary  compliance.  As 
stated  above.  I  believe  the  court  enforce- 
ment procedure  would  increase  the  num- 
ber of  voluntary  settlements.  Therefore, 
those  cases  which  had  to  go  to  court 
would  be  easily  distributed  among  the 
district  judges.  Certainly  then  it  would 
not  be  so  manageable  if  all  iiad  to  be 
handled  by  the  Commission  itself  imder 
the  cease-and-desist  procedure. 

Without  the  Dominick  amendment, 
S.  2515  opens  the  door  to  another  un- 
necessary expansion  of  an  already  cum- 
bersome Federal  bureaucracy.  This  will 
add  another  unnecessary  cost  to  our 
Government  and  saddle  our  taxpayers 
with  the  bill. 

We  must  remember  that  when  we  have 
unnecessary  costs  to  our  Government, 
there  are  increased  taxes  and  increased 
costs  of  poxxluctivity.  In  our  country 
today  we  are  facing  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem, the  problem  of  being  competitive 
with  other  countries  of  the  world.  We 
have  an  imbalance  of  trade  that  exceeds 
any  imbalance  we  have  ever  had  before, 
increasing  considerably  our  imbalance 
of  payments  and  threatening  our  dollar 
and  the  very  economy  of  this  Nation.  We 
cannot  afford  to  place  additional  bur- 
dens on  our  economy.  We  must  work  in 
the  other  direction  to  try  to  bring  about 


better  relations  between  management, 
labor,  and  government.  We  have  a  very 
serious  problem  facing  us.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  have  jobs  for  the  people  of 
this  country.  However,  a  program  that 
is  going  to  further  burden  us  with  addi- 
tional costs  and  that  places  a  further 
burden  on  the  companies  and  employees 
involved  is  something  that  is  absolutely 
unnecessary  if  we  are  to  continue  our 
progress  forward  in  facing  the  competi- 
tive situation  in  the  world  today. 

I  submit  that  all  who  are  truly  inter- 
ested in  attaining  the  purposes  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Equal 
Emplojrment  Opportunity  Enforcement 
Act  of  1971  will  support  the  Dominick 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  want  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  very  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  his  aid.  support,  and 
cosponsorship  of  this  amendment.  I  think 
his  statement  was  excellent.  His  exten- 
sive record  in  the  public  service,  first,  as 
Governor  and  then  as  a  Senator  makes 
such  comments  most  authoritative  and 
informed. 

It  looks  to  me  as  though  my  amend- 
ment is  being  attacked  by  emotion  rath- 
er than  by  logic.  The  Federal  court  sys- 
tem, logically  speaking,  would  be  a  far 
better  one.  As  the  Senator  so  aptly  said, 
this  procedure  can  take  care  of  this  situ- 
ation much  more  readily  and  much  more 
efficiently  than  if  it  were  enforced  by  an 
executive  agency  of  this  kind. 

I  look  forward  to  coordinating  efforts 
with  the  Senator  so  as  to  help  bring  us 
to  a  winning  vote  on  this  amendment  on 
Monday.  4 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  taking  the  initiative  and 
bringing  forth  what  is  involved.  It  is  very 
vital  that  we  have  cooperation  between 
management,  labor,  and  government.  We 
could  give  many  illustrations  of  where 
we  have  had  prolonged  trouble  just  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  a  court  to  settle 
the  issues.  We  have  cases  before  us  to- 
day which  would  have  been  settled  many 
months  ago  if  we  had  had  the  same  sys- 
tem which  the  distinguished  Senator  is 
recommending. 

We  face  serious  problems  in  this  Na- 
tion. We  know  one  of  the  most  seriou.s, 
if  not  the  most,  is  unemployment.  We 
want  to  try  to  coordinate  our  efforts  to 
bring  about  additional  employment,  but 
we  must  be  competitive  with  the  other 
countries  of  the  world.  In  the  last  fev 
years  we  have  seen  companies  move 
across  the  water,  for  various  reasons, 
some  in  this  field. 

I  abhor  the  thought  that  this  could  be 
a  factor  in  the  future,  and  I  am  sorry 
it  has  been  a  factor  in  the  past,  but  I 
think  we  must  recognize  that  when  there 
are  serious  problems  between  manage- 
ment and  labor,  and  they  are  not 
brought  to  a  conclusion  because  there  is 
a  strike  or  the  companies  are  in  a  posi- 
tion where  they  carmot  make  their  de- 
cisions for  months  at  a  time,  then  there 
is  a  serious  question  of  whether  they  can 
expand  their  operations  to  employ  more 
people  and  go  forward  In  this  country  of 


oui-s,    rather    than   look   to  operations 
overseas. 

So  I  think  we  have  more  involved  here 
than  meets  the  eye  on  a  very  cursory 
examination.  The  very  future  of  our 
country  is  involved,  as  far  as  competi- 
tiveness is  concerned.  I  do  not  mean  to 
infer  that  this  alone  is  going  to  threaten 
our  economy,  but  I  think  we  must  realize 
that  building  up  that  problem  does  affect 
the  economy  and  our  ability  to  meet  the 
world  market. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  know  how  com- 
pletely the  Senator  has  researched  the 
question  of  the  economic  competitiveness 
of  our  country.  I  have  real  respect  for  his 
judgment  on  that  question.  It  seems  to 
me  the  question  of  employment  discrim- 
ination could  be  settled  rather  rapidly  if 
we  could  get  a  coordinated  labor-man- 
agement effort  on  it.  This  logically  should 
occur  as  an  amendment  such  as  mine 
seeks  to  improve  the  situation  for  both 
groups. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  certainly  think  the 
Senator  is  right.  The  people  of  America 
have  confidence  in  their  courts.  The  em- 
ployees have  confidence  in  their  courts. 
I  think  they  would  feel  far  better  if  they 
knew  a  court  was  passing  judgment  on 
some  confiict  that  might  be  involved  in 
their  negotiations,  even  more  than,  as  we 
have  had  in  the  past,  through  efforts  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and 
other  agencies.  They  have  done  great 
work,  but  if  somewhere  along  the  line 
they  cannot  come  to  an  agreement,  a 
decision  has  to  be  made.  Otherwise  we 
are  going  to  have  to  face  disadvantages 
such  as  occurred  in  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry and  many  others.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  companies  involved  in  these 
confrontations  have  become  less  and  lesa 
competitive. 

In  order  to  reach  a  settlement,  the 
courts  would  decide  the  righteousness  of 
the  claims  of  the  parties.  This  is  what  the 
Senator  wants  to  bring  about — a  process 
that  will  bring  about  a  settlement. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Once  again  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  help. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.   ERVIN.   Mr.  President,  will   the 
Senator  yield  for  some  questions? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  been  interested  in 
the  amendment  which  was  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScHWEiKER)  for  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  'Mr.  Javits)  on  yester- 
day, and  I  would  like  to  see  what  the 
opinion  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  with  rejpect  to  it. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
studied  it,  and  he  thinks  that  it  is  so 
much  window  dressing,  which  is  compa- 
rable to  the  saying  that  hypocrisy  is  the 
homage  which  evil  pays  to  righteousness. 
This  amendment  provides  that  the 
President  is  to  appoint  a  General  Coim- 
sel.  but  it  also  provides  that  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  shall  appoint  regional  at- 
torneys with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission.  Just  how 
much  independence  would  be  given  by  a 
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provision  that  the  General  Counsel  can- 
not appoint  regional  attorneys  to  assist 
liim  in  carrying  out  his  duty  without  the 
approval  and  concurrence  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  which  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  law? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
that  his  analysis  is  certainly  correct  in 
my  mind.  It  does  pose  a  problem  because 
after  all,  the  stated  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment was  to  accomplish  just  exactly 
what  was  stated  as  far  as  appointment  of 
counsel  is  concerned,  but  not  the  follow- 
thiough.  I  concur  in  the  feeling  that  if 
we  are  going  to  have  equity  involved,  then 
we  must  not  have  the  appointment  of  the 
people  that  are  going  to  be  carrying 
through  with  the  adjudication  of  cases, 
with  the  presenting  of  the  evidence  and 
whatever  else  may  be  involved,  under  the 
very  control  of  the  Commission  that  is 
going  to  hear  it.  So  I  certainly  concur  in 
the  feelings  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  I  am  sorry  that 
stipulation  is  in  that  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  that  amendment 
lea\es  unmodified  the  duty  and  the  power 
of  the  Commission  to  investigate  charges 
and  even  to  go  to  the  General  Counsel 
and  urge  him  to  make  charges? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  always 
presents  his  case  effectively  and  very 
righteously,  and  chat  is  true.  This  is 
carrying  a  program  that  was  intended  to 
try  to  settle  differences  into  an  area  that 
creates  differences.  I  feel  that  is  very 
unfair.  I  certainly  do  not  think  one  can 
be  judge  and  jury  and  decide  the  case 
and  then  decide  the  penalties  and  be 
fair  and  equitable  as  a  commision.  I 
think  it  is  unfair  to  the  Commission  to 
impose  these  obligations  on  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  not  this  fundamentally 
comparable  to  what  would  have  been  the 
situation  when  the  18th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  was  adopted  to  outlaw 
liquor— if  the  amendment  had  given  the 
prosecuting  attorneys  the  power  to  pro- 
secute charges  and  then  to  determines 
the  charges  that  were  valid? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  think,  when  one  is  mak- 
ing an  analogy,  he  could  carry  through  on 
that  basis.  I  agree  that  that  would  be  an 
analogy  that  would  be  sustained.  I,  of 
course,  feel  very  keenly  about  this  be- 
cause not  only  do  I  feel  the  Commission  is 
charged  with  a  responsibility,  but  that 
It  has  a  burden  to  carry  that  is  beyond  a 
commission's  actual  potential. 

They  should  not  have  to  carry  thi-ough 
from  A  to  Z.  There  should  be  others  in- 
volved in  making  the  decision  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Now,  the  amendment  gives 
a  little  more  lipservice  to  the  idea  that 
everyone  is  entitled  to  a  fair  trial  by 
saying  that: 

No  employee  or  agent  of  the  Commission 
may  engage  In  the  performance  of  prosecu- 
torial functions  for  the  Commission  In  a  case 
or  any  factually  related  case,  and  also  partic- 
ipate  or  advise  In  the  decision  recommended 
decision,  or  Commission  review  of  a  deci- 
sion, except  as  a  witness  In  public  proceed- 
ings. 

It  says  he  cannot  give  any  advice  un- 
less he  takes  the  witness  stand  and  tes- 


tifies on  oath  how  his  fellow  Board  mem- 
bers ought  to  decide  it.  Is  that  not  the 
case? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  is  rather  inconsistent 
with  what  is  intended  under  the  statutes 
that  we  rely  upon  so  faithfully  in  this 
country  of  ours  for  equity  under  the  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  under  this  bill,  the 
Commission  is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  enforcing  a  law  which  is  de- 
signed to  compel  the  majority  to  employ 
people  from  the  minority  rather  than 
from  the  majority? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes ;  of  course,  the  whole 
intent  of  the  legislation  was  to  be  fair 
and  equitable  with  the  minority;  I  do  not 
think  it  was  ever  intended  that  it  should 
be  imfair  to  the  majority.  But  in  the 
veiy  operation  of  the  Commission,  where 
they  have  tliis  dual  or,  one  might  say, 
double  responsibility,  it  is  very  difificult 
for  them  to  carry  through  with  what  I 
think  was  originally  intended  by  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  the  duty 
is  placed  upon  the  Commission  to  en- 
force a  specific  law,  and  then  the  Com- 
mission, in  effect,  are  made  judges  to 
decide  whether  the  law  that  they  are 
charged  with  enforcing  is  violated;  is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  true,  and  I  think 
it  is  very  vmfair  to  impose  that  obliga- 
tion upon  them. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Now,  while  this  amend- 
ment designates  the  General  Counsel  as 
the  one  who  can  make  the  charges  be- 
fore the  Commission,  it  still  leaves  the 
Commission  and  its  agents  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  investigating  charges, 
and  gives  them  the  power  to  make 
charges  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
General  Counsel,  and  so  they  are 
charged,  in  effect,  with  either  assembling 
or  supervising  the  evidence  to  sustain  the 
charges  that  they  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  General  Coimsel. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  true.  It  is  regret- 
table that  it  is  that  way. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Then  the  members  of  the 
Commission,  or  those  who  are  psycho- 
logically allied  with  them  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  statute,  sit  as  judges  to  pass 
on  the  validity  of  the  charges  which  are 
based  upon  the  investigations  made  by 
the  agency  itself. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Well,  the  problem,  as  I 
see  it,  that  is  being  created,  is  that  we 
have  a  General  Counsel  appointed  by  the 
President,  but  that  the  General  Counsel 
is  not  in  control  of  his  responsibilities. 
His  responsibilities  would  be  carrying 
through  as  a  General  Coimsel,  and  the 
people  under  him  would  be  under  his 
jurisdiction  and  not  under  the  Commis- 
sion's jurisdiction.  This  is  what  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  brought  out  as  a  great  in- 
equity. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a 
sy.stem  where  justice  is  administered,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  have  a  complete 
divorce  between  those  who  are  to  exer- 
cise the  judicial  function  and  those  who 
are  going  to  set  in  motion  the  cases  that 
are  eventually  to  require  judicial  deci- 
sion, are  we  not? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes.  I  think  that  is  the 


intent  of  our  laws  and  the  intent  of  our 
Constitution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  does  not  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  no  matter  how 
good  the  men  may  be  who  are  appointed 
to  an  agency  to  enforce  a  law  of  this 
kind,  with  responsibility  placed  on  the 
agency  of  investigating  allegations  of 
violations  of  the  law  and  of  assembling 
evidence  on  the  subject,  and  then  confer 
on  that  same  agency,  even  with  the  in- 
tervention of  a  General  Counsel  between 
the  two  functions,  the  power  to  judge 
the  cause,  we  inevitably  have  a  system 
where  tlie  members  of  the  agency  who 
judge  the  cause  are  psychologically  dis- 
abled, in  most  cases,  to  be  fair  and  im- 
partial? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  think  because  of  that 
fear  we  do  have  the  separation  of  powers 
in  this  great  Grovemment  of  oiu-s,  and 
I  feel  that  that  is  not  being  carried 
through  in  tiiis  legislation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  1949,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  had  before  it 
the  case  of  Wong  Yang  Sung  against  Mc- 
Grath,  which  is  reported  in  volume  339, 
beginning  at  page  33,  of  the  official  re- 
ports of  the  Supreme  Court,  where  the 
Justice  dealt  with  this  subject.  The  Court 
spoke  of  the  fact  that  this  had  been  a 
problem  wliich.  prior  to  tlie  enactment  of 
the  EEOC  bill,  had  given  our  Grovernment 
much  concern,  and  President  Roosevelt 
had  appointed  a  distinguished  Commit- 
tee to  study  this  business  of  uniting  in 
one  Federal  agency  the  duty  of  enforc- 
ing the  law  and  determining  whether 
that  law  has  been  violated. 

Justice  Jackson,  who  wrote  the  opinion 
invalidating  the  procedures  of  the  ad- 
ministrative board  of  the  immigration 
authorities  which  united  all  these  func- 
tions in  the  same  agency,  said  this,  on 
page  38 : 

President  Roosevelt's  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Management  In  1937  recom- 
mended complete  separation  of  adjudicating 
functions  and  personnel  from  those  having 
to  do  with  Investigation  or  prosecution. 

Now,  the  Senator  will  note  that  the 
decision  in  this  case  recommended  not 
only  divorcing  the  functions  of  those 
who  judge  the  matter  from  those  of  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  but  also  from  that 
of  the  investigator ;  and  this  amendment 
leaves  the  investigating  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Commission  imtouched. 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  conceivable  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  that  we  can  expect 
an  unbiased  judgment  where  the  agency 
which  assembles  the  testimony  on  which 
a  prosecution  is  based  is  to  judge  the  va- 
lidity of  the  accusation  based  on  its 
investigation? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
I  think  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  we 
impose  on  this  Commission  these  obliga- 
tions, because  they  would  have,  I  think, 
an  opportunity  to  render  a  greater  serv- 
ice if  they  could  carry  through  with  what 
I  think  was  intended  by  Congress  orig- 
inally, and  that  was  not  to  adjudicate 
the  cases. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Justice  Jackson  wrote  an 
opinion  in  the  case  to  which  I  have 
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referred  which  I  believe  every  person 
who  advocates  legislation  like  this  ought 
to  memorize  before  attempting  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  enact  it. 

He  points  out  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
merely  to  say  that  a  man  who  investi- 
gated or  who  prosecuted  shoiild  not  sit 
as  a  judge,  but  that  the  diverse  functions 
should  be  entirely  separate  and  put  in 
separate  agencies.  He  cites  much  learned 
discussion  from  reports  of  committees 
that  have  investigated  this  subject — that 
where  a  man  one  day  acts  as  an  investi- 
gator or  a  prosecutor  and  the  next  day 
acts  as  a  judge  for  the  purpose  of  judg- 
ing the  validity  of  charges,  he  gets  in  a 
personal  psychological  situation  in  which 
he  caimot  discharge  the  judicial  function 
fairlv. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
perhaps  suggesting  that  I  memorize  that 
case,  but  I  would  have  to  know  what  the 
cai>e  was,  what  the  facts  were,  and  what 
agency  Justice  Jackson  as  talking  about. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  he  was  talking  about 
the  procedures  of  the  immigration  au- 
thorities and  the  immigration  author- 
ities did  exactly  what  the  EEOC  of- 
ficials do.  They  conducted  invsstigations. 
and  then  they  judged  the  charges  based 
on  their  investigations.  The  Court  struck 
that  do'ATi  as  not  in  sutBcient  compliance 
with  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

I  read  from  page  43 : 

Merely  to  provide  that  in  particular  cases 
different  inspectors  shall  investigate  and  hear 
Is  an  insufficient  guarantee  of  liisulatlon  and 
Independence  of  the  presiding  official.  The 
present  organization  of  the  field  staff  not  only 
gives  work  of  both  Idnds  commonly  to  the 
same  inspector  but  tends  toward  an  identity 
of  viewpoint  as  between  inspectors  who  are 
chiefly  doing  only  one  or  the  other  kind  of 
work.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  We  recommend  that  the  presiding  in- 
spectors be  relieved  of  their  present  duties 
of  presenting  the  case  against  aliens  and  be 
conflrmed  [sic] — 

The  word  should  be  "confined" — 

.  .  .  entirely  to  the  duties  cusiomary  for  a 
Judge.  This,  of  course,  would  require  the  as- 
signment of  another  officer  to  perform  the 
task  of  a  prosecuting  attorney.  The  appropri- 
ate officer  for  this  purpose  would  seem  to  be 
the  investigating  inspector  who,  having  pre- 
pared the  case  against  the  alien,  is  already 
thoroughly  familiar  with  It.  .  .  . 

A  genuinely  impartial  hearing,  conducted 
with  critical  detachment,  is  psychologic  illy 
Improbable  if  not  Impossible,  when  the  pre- 
siding officer  has  at  once  the  responsibility  of 
appraising  the  strength  of  the  case  and  of 
seeking  to  make  it  as  strong  as  pos.sible.  Nor 
Is  complete  divorce  between  investigation  and 
hearing  possible  so  long  as  the  presiding  in- 
spector has  the  duty  himself  cf  ai^embllng 
and  presenting  the  results  of  the  Investi- 
gation. .  .  . 

Justice  Jackson  pointed  out  that  the 
Attorney  General  had  a  committee  study 
this  question.  It  said: 

These  types  of  commingling  functions  of 
liwestlgation  or  advocacy — 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
put  the  question  of  investigation  in 
exactly  the  same  category  as  advocacy. 

These  types  of  commingling  of  functions 
of  Investlgatlcm  or  advocacy  with  the  fiuic- 
tlon  cf  deciding  are  thus  plainly  imdeslrable. 
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And  so  forth. 

I  suggest  that  this  business  of  vesting 
Quasi-judicial  powers  in  agencies  or  the 
ofilcers  of  agencies  who  are  charged  with 
responsibility  for  enforcing  a  particular 
law  is  plainly  undesirable;  and  one  of 
these  days  the  Supreme  Com-t  of  the 
United  States  is  going  to  rise  to  the  oc- 
casion and  say  that  it  is  a  denial  of  due 
process  of  law,  in  that  it  prevents  a  fair 
trial  of  the  issues. 

No  man  who  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  seeing  that  a  law  is  enforced,  as  are 
the  members  of  such  an  agency,  can  be 
imbiased  in  his  decision  when  he  sits  as  a 
judge.  I  do  not  care  how  good  a  man  he 
is;  he  gets  a  psychological  handicap 
which  prevents  him  from  being  unbiased. 

I  had  occasion,  when  I  had  the  honor 
to  serve  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina,  to  try  to  define  what  is  a  fair 
trial.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
essence  of  a  fair  trial  can  be  defined  in 
this  way;  In  order  to  have  a  fair  trial,  a 
litigant  is  entitled  to  have  his  cause 
heard  by  an  unbiased  jury,  before  an 
impartial  judge,  in  an  atmosphere  of  ju- 
dicial calm.  You  cannot  have  an  unbiased 
factfinder  when  the  agency  of  wliich  the 
factfinder  is  a  member  is  charged  with 
the  solemn  responsibility  of  collecting 
the  information  on  which  the  prosecu- 
tion is  based  and  of  analyzing  that  testi- 
mony, even  if  he  has  to  present  it  to  a 
general  counsel  for  prosecution.  Such  a 
system  just  will  not  work  fairly  or  justly. 

Agencies  such  as  this  should  not  exist. 
No  matter  how  much  the  law  sanction- 
ing them  may  try  to  pay  lip  service  to 
impartiality— as  did  the  Schweiker 
amendment — there  is  a  wedding  of  abso- 
lutely discordant  and  irreconcilable 
principles  which  result  in  a  denial  of 
justice. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Metcalf  assumed 
the  chair  as  acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mf.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  is  of  the 
opinion,  then,  tlint  any  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment tliat  has  enforcement  pro- 
cedures within  the  agency  is  operating 
at  variance  with  the  best  principles  in 
which  the  Senitor  believes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  and  they  ought  not 
be  permitted,  if  justice  is  to  be  done.  No 
one  .should  have  the  right  to  adjudicate 
the  rights  of  other  people  finally  except 
a  court  of  law  which  is  vested  with  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  Supreme  Court 
does  not  hold  that  whenever  Federal  ju- 
dicial power  is  exercised,  it  has  to  be 
exercised  by  a  third  article  judge.  Such 
a  judge  holds  office  for  life.  He  is  di- 
vorced from  the  enforcement  of  law.  He 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  considering 
the  fact^  as  they  are  a-ssembled  and  pre- 
.'^ented  by  the  parties. 

I  think  it  is  a  mockery;  indeed,  I 
think  it  is  a  prostitution  of  the  judicial 
nrocoss.  to  unite  in  one  agency  the  func- 
tion of  investigating  claims  of  violation 
of  law  and  the  function  of  judging  those 
claims.  This  is  true  even  if  the  agency 
assigns  different  officers  or  agents  to  the 
■discordant  functions.  When  men  work 
together  day  by  day.  and  one  day  a  man 
is  an  investigator  and  the  next  day  he 


is  a  judge,  his  relationship  to  his  fellow 
officers  is  such  that  he  is  going  to  give 
undue  credence  to  what  his  fellow  officers 
have  done  in  collecting  data  and  bringing 
about  the  prosecution. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  pointed  out  that  the  appointees 
to  this  commission  are  political  ap- 
pointees. They  are  not  selected  because 
of  their  judicial  capacity.  Thpy  are  put 
on  the  board  because  of  political  rea- 
sons. It  is  inconsistent  with  reality  to 
expect  to  make  impartial  judges  out  of 
people  who  are,  as  I  said  yesterday,  es- 
sentially crusaders  for  a  cause.  No  man 
who  is  tried  by  a  crusader  Ls  going  to  get 
a  fair  trial.  Men  who  think  that  we  can 
settle  all  racial  employment  problems 
by  simply  arrogating  to  Government  the 
power  to  rob  men  who  invest  their  tal- 
ents and  resources  in  business  naturally 
gravitate  to  positions  with  the  EEOC 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  I  am  not  condemn- 
ing members  of  the  Commission.  I  do  not 
think  he  is,  either.  It  is  the  basis  upon 
which  they  are  given  the  responsibility 
of  carrying  through  as  the  judge,  the 
jury,  and  the  complainant.  This,  I  feel, 
is  vei-y  imfair. 

I  think  that  giving  dictatorial  powers— 
which  is  not  the  case  here— to  any 
agency  of  our  Government  is  certainly 
improper.  Our  system  of  government  Is 
based  on  law  and  on  the  fact  that  we 
will  h-ve  the  oijportuiiity  for  a  hearine 
before  a  court  if  a  dispute  is  involved 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  wui 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  This  is  strong  lan- 
guage— "dictatorial  power."  I  win  say 
that  the  Senator  said  it  does  not  apply 
in  this  case,  and  it  certainly  does  not: 
becaase  in  the  area  of  equal  employ- 
ment and  the  operations  of  the  Commis- 
sion right  now,  there  is  not  enforcement 
power  in  the  Commission.  This  bill  would 
bring  that.  The  road  is  clear  right  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
within  this  bill,  and  there  cannot  be  any 
dictatorial  exercise  of  power  while  the 
Supreme  Court  sits  there. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  will  pardon 
me.  the  road  to  the  Supreme  Court  runs 
up  against  a  mountain  which  cannot  be 

crossed.  I  say  that  because  this  bill 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  wrong.  I  dis- 
like to  hear  that  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  say  it.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  it.  becau.se  it  is  the  truth. 
In  this  bill  is  a  provision  that  the  find- 
ings of  the  Commission  are  binding  on 
the  Supreme  Court  and  eveiy  other  court 
if  they  are  supported  by  any  substantial 
evidence.  As  I  said  yesterday,  5  rercent 
of  the  evidence  is  substantial. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  findings  of  the 
Coinmi.ssion  would  be  based  on  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence.  I  would  ac- 
cept it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Especially  if  the  court, 
rather  than  the  Commission,  would  be 
given  the  power  to  review  the  decision  ol 
the  Commission  on  the  question  ol 
whether  there  is  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  On  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  On  the  way  to  the 
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Supreme  Court.  Would  the  Senator  offer 
such  an  amendment? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  that  effect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
accept  an  amendment  that  the  Commis- 
sion make  its  findings  on  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Fine.  Fine. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  should  not  inter- 
rupt here,  but  I  appreciate  the  great 
Justice  Jackson's  opinion  in  this  case.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  procedures  outlined 
in  this  legislation  before  us  meet  the 
tests  laid  down  there  by  Justice  Jackson 
because  here  no  individual,  as  an  individ- 
ual, is  in  both  positions  of  investigator, 
prosecutor,  and  judgment  determiner. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  his  agency  is.  The 
agency  is.  One  day  a  man  investigates. 
The  next  day  he  judges. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  what  I  am 
saying  does  not  happen  imder  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Oh.  Oh. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  same  man? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  same  man,  yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Literally  the  same 
ma.n?  Is  that  what  the  Senator  is  saying? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  An  officer  or  employee  of 
the  agency  ought  not  to  be  a  judge  in 
the  case.  The  agency  originates  the  case. 
It  investigates  it.  It  causes  it  to  be 
brought.  But  the  fellows  that  will  judge 
the  case  are  the  people  the  investigator 
works  with  every  day  and  they  will  be 
reluctant  to  say,  'Our  brother  is  wrong, 
when  he  investigated  the  case  and 
reached  a  conclusion.  That  should  be 
presecuted  and  so  recommended  to  the 
general  counsel.  Thate  was  the  reason 
Congress  did  not  give  the  Commission 
any  enforcement  powers,  when  it  created 
the  Commission  but  gave  enforcement 
power  to  the  coui-ts.  It  should  remain 
there,  in  my  judgment.  I  am  not  criticiz- 
ing the  members  of  the  Commission. 
The  law  puts  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  agency  in  an  impossible  position 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Where  it  compels  the 
agency  to  investigate  a  case  in  a  re- 
stricted field  of  law  and  then  compels  it 
to  decide  the  case.  Officers  or  employees 
of  the  agency  are  not  psychologically 
free  to  act  as  judges  under  such  circum- 
stances. The  same  agency  ought  not  to 
exercise  these  inconsistent  functions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  was  the  effort  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  in 
his  amendment,  to  divorce  the  fimctions 
where  there  would  be  any  doubt  of  an 
individual's  working  in  the  areas  of 
prosecution  and  judgment.  That  is  why 
this  general  comisel  amendment  was  of- 
fered. I  believed  that  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina voted  for  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment because  it  made  the  bill  about  one- 
half  of  1  percent  less  obnoxious  than 
it  is. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  One-half  of  1  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  The  essential  vice  of 
the  whole  setup  still  remains. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Was  that  a  scintilla? 
Is  a  scintilla  better? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  said  the  essential 
vice 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  No.  I  refer  to  the  one- 
half  of  1  percent.  That  is  about  a  scin- 
tilla of  improvement? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  might  be  deemed  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  evidence  by  a  Com- 
mission which  has  final  fact-finding 
power. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thought,  when  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  voted  "yea" 
on  yesterday,  that  he  made  the  wisest 
judgment  possible  in  accepting  the 
amendment  and  voting  "yea"  on  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  it  is  like  starting  on 
a  trip  to  heaven  and  making  a  first  stop 
at  the  first  saloon.  ILaughter.l 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Before  the  Senator 
yields  the  floor,  I  wonder  whether  I 
could  ask  one  or  two  questions.  The  Sen- 
ator was  concerned  about  the  employer 
faced  with  uncertainty  and  the  eco- 
nomic bmden  that  entails. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  there  are  cases,  he 
knows  about,  where  they  have  been  in 
turmoil  and  have  not  been  able  to  get  the 
cases  settled.  There  was  one  in  Vir- 
ginia not  too  long  ago,  a  shipbuilding 
company  wliich  iiad  problems  so  far  as 
contracts  were  concerned.  The  Senator 
remembers  that  very  well,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Was  that  not  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  case? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  No.  The  Newport  News 
case. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes,  that  was  the 
problem  where  the  company  was  faced 
with  three  agencies — the  EEOC,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  the  OFCC. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  was  a  concern 
and  was  a  concern  to  the  committee  pre- 
senting the  bill.  That  is  why  we  have 
tiled 

Mr.  FANNIN.  They  could  have  gone  to 
a  court  and  presented  their  c£ise  and  it 
could  have  been  settled  m  a  short  time 
equitably  for  all  the  parties  involved. 
That  is  why  I  feel  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  vital  to 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  All  right.  I  appreciate 
that.  That  would  give  the  EEOC  the  au- 
thority to  go  to  court  to  have  its  findings 
prosecuted  and  judged.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator agree,  then,  to  make  life  more  cer- 
tain for  an  employer,  that  the  fimctions 
of  the  Justice  Department  under  patterns 
and  practices,  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  under  the  OFCC  could  and  should 
logically  be  brought  to  the  EEOC  so  that 
companies  like  Bethlehem  or  Newport 
News,  or  whoever  they  may  be 

Mr.  FANNIN.  This  has  been  a  matter 
of  contention  as  to  how  it  could  be  han- 
dled. I  realize  that  there  are  a  multi- 
plicity of  problems  here,  but  I  would  not 
want  to,  at  this  time,  without  careful  in- 
vestigation, say  that  I  think  all  those 
powers  should  be  in  the  EEOC  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  we  could  make  that 
flat  statement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  But  they  should  reside 
in  one  place. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  We  realize  that  there  is 
such  a  proliferation  of  authority  in  most 
all  of  active  government  today — yes,  as 
a  general  principle,  I  favor  trying  to  get 


the  authority  in  one  governmental  agency 
where  decisions  can  be  made  if  it  is  nec- 
essary for  court  action  where  the  people 
involved  can  gain  a  settlement,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  say  that  this  should  be  un- 
der the  EEOC  at  this  time  without  care- 
ful investigation  of  that  particular  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  But  the  same  subject 
matter  logically  and  for  the  sake  of  ef- 
ficiency and  certainty  should  reside  in 
one  place,  should  it  not? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  is  a  confusmg  situa- 
tion today,  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey;  but  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  say  whether  that  should  be  in  one 
place  or  in  another  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  strongly  opposed  to  the  provisions 
of  S.  2515,  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tumties  EInforcement  Act. 

The  main  issue  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
bill  is  to  decide  what  means  of  enforce- 
ment machinery  shall  be  established  to 
carry  out  the  findings  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission.  As 
now  drafted,  the  bill  would  vest  the  Com- 
mission with  the  power  to  issue  cease- 
and-desist  orders.  In  my  judgment  tiiis 
is  unsound.  It  violates  the  concept  of 
separation  of  powers  because  the  Com- 
mission, and  the  Commission  alone, 
would  have  the  powers  of  investigation, 
of  the  determination  of  the  action  to  be 
taken  in  a  case,  and  the  implementation 
of  that  decision.  The  Commission  would 
be  the  prosecutor  and  the  judge.  This  is 
dangerously  unsound.  It  infringes  on  the 
freedoms  of  the  American  people  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  groups. 

This  use  of  cease-and-desist  orders  is 
unnecessary  and  illogical  as  well  as  a 
dangerous  precedent.  Ihe  Federal  court 
system  is  available  for  disposition  of  en- 
forcement ruUngs  which  the  Commission 
might  seek.  This  is  the  constitutional 
solution  to  the  problem,  as  well  as  the 
logical  solution.  The  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  is  not  staffed 
or  trained  to  carry  out  this  additional 
mission  and  already  labors  under  a  large 
backlog  of  cases,  even  under  its  present 
more  Umited  authority.  A  large,  addi- 
tional administrative  organization  would 
have  to  be  recruited  and  trained  to  create 
this  new  and  uruiecessary  bureaucracy — 
an  illogical  action  and  a  dangerous  inno- 
vation in  our  governmental  system  of 
judicial  renew  of  disputes  between  citi- 
zens. 

There  are  other  faults  in  this  bill,  as 
well.  It  would  vest  in  a  Federal  admin- 
istrative agency — the  Commission —  ju- 
risdiction over  certain  aspects  of  State 
and  local  governments.  The  bill  provides 
that,  in  this  particular  case,  cease-and- 
desist  orders  would  not  be  used  and  en- 
forcement would  be  by  Federal  courts. 
Even  so,  the  entrance  of  concentrated 
Federal  power  into  the  operations  of  local 
governments  is  wrong,  and  can  have  ulti- 
mate effects  that  are  very  disturbing  to 
contemplate. 

Similarly,  the  removal  of  exemptions 
for  educational  institutions  has  impli- 
cations that  are  extremely  imdesirable. 

The  continual  harassment  of  the  peo- 
ple of  our  coimtry  by  detailed  Federal 
controls  is  onerous  to  an  extreme  de- 
gree. Federal  regulation  of  the  daily  ac- 
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tivities  of  our  peoples  lives  is  growing 
each  year,  and  It  is  rapidly  becoming  in- 
tolerable. At  the  best,  the  thousands  of 
requirements  of  all  the  Federal  regula- 
tions are  time  consuming,  and  can  be- 
come expensive  to  an  employer  or  an 
individual  citizen.  At  the  worst,  they  can 
leave  the  citizen  lost  in  a  bureaucratic 
maze  of  conflicting  information,  or  even 
inflicted  with  an  inequity  for  which  the 
regulations  provide  no  recourse. 

This     bill     establishes     a     regulatory 
morass  which  will  be  enough  to  founder 
an  average  citizen  trying  to  make  a  living 
under   the   free   enterprise  system.   For 
example,  it  applies  to  anyone  who  hires 
eight  or  more  persons,  and  as  I  said,  that 
include.s  a  State  or  local  govermnent,  or 
a  university.  A  charge  of  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  can  be  lodged  by  any- 
one, including  an  employee  of  the  EEOC. 
The  charge  would  no  longer  have  to  be 
under  oath,  as  previously  required.  The 
EEOC  then  must  serve  the  employer  with 
notice   that   a    charge   has   been   filed 
against  him.  The  EEOC  then  proceeds 
to  investigate  the  employer.  They  can 
keep  him  on  the  hook  for  4  months  be- 
fore they  tell  him  how  he  came  out.  If 
they  do  not  like  what  he  did.  they  can 
issue  a  cease-and-desist  order  and  award 
back  pay  to  an  employee  for  up  to  2  years. 
If  the  employer  does  not  like  what  the 
EEOC  did  to  him,  it  is  too  bad.  All  he 
can  do  is  seek  refuge  in  the  U.S.  court 
of  appeals  and  try  to  obtain  justice.  I 
say  again,  if  there  is  a  decision  to  be 
made    as    to    whether   one   citizen    has 
damaged  another,  it  belongs  in  the  court 
in  the  first  place,  and  not  in  the  EEOC. 
The   recordkeeping   that   will   be   re- 
quired by  this  bill  staggers  the  imagina- 
tion. The  EEOC  is  authorized  to  impose 
recordkeeping    and    reporting    require- 
ments on  employers,  employment  agen- 
cies, labor  organizations,  schools.  State 
or  local  governments,  and  others.  A  new 
provision  in  the  bill  is  anything  but  sym- 
pathetic to  the  plight  of  those  who  must 
keep  these  records.  It  says  that  persons 
or  organizations  experiencing  hardship 
because  of   the  recordkeeping  require- 
ments may  petition  the  courts  for  relief, 
after  having  exhausted  all  administrative 
avenues  for  such  relief.  Again,  the  pun- 
ishment is  by  administrative  action  and 
the  only  refuge  from  it  is  to  get  under  the 
protection  of  a  court.  The  whole  system 
established  by  this  bill  is  simply  incon- 
sistent with  our  form  of  government  and 
with  democratic  practices. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  that  is  before  us 
was  reported  in  the  other  body  by  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
but  it  was  rejected  outright  last  Septem- 
ber on  the  floor,  in  favor  of  judicial  en- 
forcement. I  would  hope  that  a  similar 
action  can  be  taken  on  this  floor. 

When  a  measure  similar  to  this  bill  was 
considered  on  the  Senate  floor  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1970, 1  concluded  my  remarks  with 
a  sentence  that  I  wish  to  repeat.  If  our 
concept  of  true  hberty  and  freedom  ever 
really  fails,  histoid  will  record  that  the 
passage  of  this  bill  will  be  one  of  the 
major  milestones  on  the  road  to  that 
destiTiction. 


cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 


THE  WEST  COAST  LABOR  DISPUTE- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Al- 
len I  laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Nation  is  faced  today  with  yet  an- 
other transportation  strike  which  is  in- 
tolerable in  its  effect  upon  millions  of 
Americans,  and  I  am  determined  that  we 
shall  end  it  at  once. 

The  dock  dispute  on  the  West  Coast 
has  been  festering  for  over  a  year,  but 
because  a  few  have  been  insensitive  to 
the  harm  they  are  inflicting  upon  the 
many  who  ai-e  not  a  party  to  it,  no  rea- 
sonable settlement  has  been  reached. 
Now  this  work  stoppage,  renewed  after 
an  injunction  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
has  expired,  again  threatens  the  Na- 
tion's health  and  safety.  Thc^e  of  us  in 
public  office  must  act  swiftly  and  re- 
.sponsibly  to  avert  its  damaging  con- 
sequences. 

Because  all  other  Government  reme- 
dies have  been  exhausted,  I  am  proposing 
to  the  Congress  today  special  legislation 
to  set  up  immediately  a  three-member 
arbitration  board.  This  board,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  would 
hear  and  settle  all  issues  in  this  dispute. 
No  strike  or  lockout  would  be  permitted 
from  the  day  this  legislation  is  enacted 
until  the  day  that  the  arbitration  board 
makes  it.s  determinations.  Tlie  board's 
determinations  would  be  made  within  40 
days  and  would  be  binding  upon  the  par- 
ties for  a  definite  period  of  time — at  least 
18  months. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  ur- 
gency of  this  legislation.  This  is  a  vital 
matter  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
the  Nation  can  afford  no  delay.  I  ear- 
nestly implore  the  Conpress  to  have  this 
resolution  on  my  desk  by  the  end  of  next 
week. 

This  is  an  unusually  pressing  request 
for  the  opening  dpys  of  a  rev;  session  of 
Congress,  but  let  there  also  be  no  mis- 
take about  the   dimensions  of  destruc- 
tion which  this  strike  is  wreaking  upon  its 
victims: 
— Before  I  invoked  the  Taft-Hartley 
injunction  in  an  earlier  attempt  to 
settle    this    dispute,    thousands    of 
farmers  reaped  a  harvest  of  despair 
as  their  export  crops  were  blocked 
by  closed  ports  and  could  not  reach 
waiting    customers    overseas.    Hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  were  lost. 
Because  tlie  strike  has  now  i-esimied, 
the- e  farmers  are  again  victimized. 
—There  is  an  increasing  danger  that 
some  of  these  trade  losses  will  be- 
come permanent,  as  foreign  purchas- 
ers come  to  believe  that  our  farmers 
and  businessmen  cannot  provide  de- 
pendable   deliveries.    Japan,    a   bil- 
lion-dollar market  for  agricultural 
imports,   has   already    asked    other 
suppliers  to  step  up  production  so 
that  it  can  lessen  its  dependence  on 
American  exports. 
— Layoffs,    reduced    operations,    and 
even  business  failures  also  hang  over 


the  heads  of  many  other  Americans 
who  engage  directly  or  indirectly  in 
exports.  Some  areas  are  especially 
vulnerable,  such  as  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii, which  has  been  hit  by  short- 
ages of  vital  supplies,  mounting  food 
costs  and  imemployment  rates  un- 
matched for  half  a  generation.  Also 
hardpressed  are  California,  Oregon 
and  Washington. 
I  carmot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
all  of  these  people — and,  indeed,  our  na- 
tional economy — have  been  made  hostage 
to  the  interests  of  those  few  who  persist 
in  prolonging  this  dispute.  These  men 
and  women  who  are  hurt  so  unfairly  can- 
not accept  the  fact  that  a  dispute  in 
which   they  play   no  part  can  destroy 
them — nor  can  you  and  I.  There  is  no 
justification  for  waiting  any  longer. 

It  is  v/ith  extreme  reluctance  that  I 
propose  this  legislation,  for  as  I  have 
stressed  to  the  Congress  before,  I  firmly 
believe  that  governmental  intervention 
in  the  collective  bargaining  process 
should  be  as  limited  as  possible.  Com- 
pulsory arbitration  is  not  generally  a 
satisfactory  method  of  resolving  labor 
disputes.  Under  the  present,  deplorable 
circumstances,  however,  there  is  no  re- 
maining alternative. 

As  this  resolution  is  considered,  there 
is  one  very  tough  question  before  us  to 
which  reasonable  Americans  deserve  an 
answer:  Why  have  we  once  again  reached 
the  flash  point? 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  facts. 
For  two  long  years,  the  Congress  has 
had  before  it  comprehensive  proposals 
which  I  submitted  and  have  repeatedly 
urged  that  it  pass  for  the  resolution  of 
emergency  transportation  disputes.  This 
legislation  still  languishes  unenactcd. 

These  proposals,  which  should  best  be 
called  the  "Crippling  Strikes  Prevention 
Act"  in  the  future,  would  have  avoided 
the  present  crisis,  and  if  enacted  wil) 
avert  what  will  otherwise  be  the  inevi- 
tability of  similar  crises  in  the  future. 
Thty  would  encourage  the  parties  to  bar- 
gain more  responsibly,  and  in  the  event 
that  no  settlement  is  reached,  would 
establish  a  workable  mechanism  for  re- 
solving the  dispute  without  Congressional 
action 

Our  present  lesislative  tools  are  plainly 
inadequate.  Four  times  since  I  called  for 
these  comprehensive  measures,  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  enact 
special  legislation  to  deal  with  disputes  in 
the  troubled  transportation  industry. 

The  present  dock  dispute  is  perhaps 
the  best  illustration  of  how  futile  Gov- 
ernment actions  can  be  under  present 
law.  Bargaining  between  the  parties  be- 
gan in  November  1970.  After  six  months 
of  negotiations,  the  parties  gave  up  their 
attempt  to  reach  ear.y  agreement  and 
suspended  their  talks  imtil  the  contract 
deadline  approached.  On  July  1,  1971  the 
longshoremen  went  out  on  strike,  creat- 
ing a  shipping  paralysis  on  the  West 
Coast  which  reverberated  throughout  our 
economy. 

The  resom-ces  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  exhaustive  mediation 
efforts  by  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service, 
proved  to  be  of  no  avail  in  resolving  the 
dispute.  With  grave  concern,  I  watched 
the  crisis  broaden  and  deepen,  and  I 
personally  met  with  the  parties  in  an 
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attempt  to  find  some  way  to  end  this 
bitter  impasse. 

By  October  1971,  it  became  evident 
that  collective  bargaining  had  failed  in 
tliis  dispute  and  that  action  had  to  be 
taken  to  protect  the  national  health  and 
safety.  Thus  on  October  4,  I  invoked  the 
national  emergency  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  which  resulted  in  an 
80-day  cooling-off  period. 

Unfortunately,  the  lengthy  negotia- 
tions during  tliis  period  and  thereafter 
did  not  result  in  the  hoped-for  settle- 
ment. 

The  liistory  of  this  dispute  and  the 
bargaining  posture  of  the  parties  pro- 
vide no  hope  that  a  further  extension  of 
time  would  be  useful,  or  that  it  would 
biing  the  parties  any  closer  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  tills  matter.  They  compel  me  to 
submit  this  special  legislation  to  the 
Congress  and  to  appeal  once  more  for 
legislative  action  that  will  enable  us  to 
deal  with  futm-e  emergency  transporta- 
tion disputes  without  the  necessity  of 
tills  sort  of  ad  hoc  legislation  that  can 
never  undo  the  damage  already  done. 
I  proposed  new,  comprehensive  legis- 


amendment,  the  Dominick  amendment, 
be  set  aside  temporarily  so  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
may  present  his  amendment,  and  that 
the  Dominick  amendment  be  taken  up 
immediately  after  completion  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Oa  page  33,  after  line  13,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(6)  After  subsection  (i)  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  (J) : 

"(J)  The  term  "religion"  Includes  all  as- 
pects of  religious  observance  and  practice, 
as  well  as  belief,  unless  an  employer  dem- 
onstrates that  he  Is  unable  to  reasonably 
accommodate  to  an  employee's  or  prospective 
employee's,  religious  observance  or  practice 
without  undue  hardship  on  the  conduct  of 
the  employer's  business.*  " 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  hope  that  we  can  have  a  roUcall  vote 
on  this  amendment,  not  that  there  is 
opposition  to  the  amendment  itself,  but 


that  denomination  in  the  work  force. 
I  do  think  it  is  important  for  me  to  say 
that  within  the  groups  that  I  have  men- 
lioned.  we  think  in  terms  of  om-  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath  begimiing  at  sun- 
down Friday  evening  and  ending  at 
sundown  Saturday  evening,  following 
the  Biblical  words,  "From  eve  unto  eve 
shall  you  celebrate  your  Sabbath." 
I  make  this  statement  only  by  way  of 
explanation  of  the  groups  I  have  just 
mentioned. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  realize 
that  the  persons  for  whom  I  hope  I 
speak— and  I  hope  I  speak  for  all  per- 
sons in  this  matter — are  workers  scat- 
tered throughout  the  United  States  of 
America.  There  is  no  section  of  the  coun- 
try which  would  not  be  affected,  we  hope 
constructively,  by  the  adoption  of  tliis 
amendment. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, who  manages  this  bill,  that  there  has 
been  a  partial  refusal  at  times  on  the 
part  of  employers  to  hire  or  to  continue 
in  employment  employees  whose  religious 
practices  rigidly  require  them  to  abstain 


lation  in  February  1970,  and  there  was     it  is  felt  that  a  rollcall  would  serve  a     from  work  in  the  nature  of  hire  on  par- 


no  Congressional  action  that  year.  I  re- 
submitted the  measure  in  February  1971, 
and  hearings  were  held,  but  there  was  no 
appreciable  action.  On  December  15, 
1971,  I  reminded  the  Congress  that  a 
renewed  work  stoppage  was  possible  on 
the  west  coast  and  that  statutory  reme- 
dies were  desperately  needed.  The  Con- 
gress recessed  without  any  response. 

As  soon  as  the  Congress  enacts  the 
special  legislation  before  it  today,  I  urge 
in  the  most  emphatic  terms  that  it  turn 
its  attention  immediately  to  the  Crip- 
pling Strikes  Prevention  Act. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  January  21. 1972. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
L'est  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Metcalf).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 


constructive  purpose. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  able  colleague 
from  Colorado  for  permitting  me  to  use 
just  a  few  minutes  in  presenting  the  rea- 
sons why  I  have  proposed  this  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  include  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  (Ml-.  Javits),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Beall),  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  free- 
dom from  religious  discrimination  has 
been  considered  by  most  Americans  from 
the  days  of  the  Foimding  Fathers  as  one 
of  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Yet  our  courts  have 
on  occasion  determined  that  this  free- 
dom is  nebulous,  at  least  in  some  ways. 
So  in  pre.senting  this  proposal  to  S.  2515. 
it  is  my  desire  and  I  hope  the  desire  of 
my  colleagues,  to  assure  that  freedom 
from  religious  discrimination  in  the  em- 
ployment of  workers  is  for  all  time  guar- 
anteed by  law. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  are  well 
aware  that  there  are  several  religious 


quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

nJ^'J^'^^^^J^^^^^^^'^  P'°  *^™-     b^Tes-w^  coi'd  TairthenT  relilioil^ 
poie.  Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered,     sects;    denominational    in    nature— not 


EQUAL   EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  2515)  a  bill  to  fur- 
ther promote  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  American  workers. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  is  advised  that  there  is 
fn  amendment  pending.  Is  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
an  amendment  to  that  amendment  or  is 
the  Senator  asking  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  set  aside? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that   the   pending 

CXVIII 46 — Part  1 


large  in  membership,  but  with  certain 
strong  convictions,  that  believe  there 
should  be  a  steadfast  observamc  of  the 
Sabbath  and  require  that  the  observance 
of  the  day  of  worship,  the  day  of  the 
Sabbath,  be  other  than  on  Sunday. 
On  this  day  of  worship  work  is  pro- 
hibited whether  the  day  would  fall  on 
Friday,  or  Saturday,  or  Sunday.  There 
are  approximately  750,000  men  and 
women  who  are  Orthodox  Jews  in  the 
U.S.  work  force  who  fall  in  this 
category  of  persons  I  am  discussing. 
There  are  an  additional  425,000  men  and 
women  in  the  work  force  who  are 
Seventh-day  Adventists. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  member  of  a 
denomination  which  is  a  relatively  small 
one,  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists.  Perhaps 
there  are  only  5,000  individuals  within 


ticular  days.  So  there  has  been,  because 
of  understandable  pressm-es,  such  as 
commitments  of  a  family  nature  and 
otherwise,  a  dwindling  of  the  member- 
ship of  some  of  the  religious  organiza- 
tions because  of  the  situation  to  which 
I  have  just  directed  attention. 

I  hold  my  membership  in  our  church 
here  in  this  area.  We  have  the  Washing- 
ton Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church.  We 
have  several  of  those  churches  in  my 
State  of  West  Virginia.  At  an  earlier  pe- 
riod I  held  my  membership  in  the  Salem, 
W.  Va.,  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  able  col- 
league to  the  fact  that  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  there  are  many,  many  Sev- 
enth Day  Baptist  Churches.  In  places  like 
Shiloh,  Marlboro,  and  Plainfield— actual- 
ly being  the  headquarters  of  the  denom- 
ination to  which  I  belong,  located  close 
to  New  York  City,  but  actually  located  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

My  own  pastor  in  this  area.  Rev.  Del- 
mer  Van  Horn,  has  expressed  his  con- 
cern and  distress  that  there  are  certain 
faiths  that  are  iia\ing  a  very  difficult 
time,  especially  with  the  younger  people, 
and  imderstandably  so,  with  reference 
to  a  possible  inability  of  employers  on 
some  occasions  to  adjust  work  schedules 
to  fit  the  requirements  of  the  faith  of 
some  of  their  workers. 

The  term  "religion"  as  used  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  encompasses, 
as  I  imderstand  it,  the  same  concepts 
as  are  included  in  the  first  amend- 
ment— not  merely  belief,  but  also  con- 
duct; the  freedom  to  beUeve,  and  also  the 
freedom  to  act. 

I  think  in  the  Ci\'U  Rights  Act  we  thus 
intended  to  protect  the  same  rights  in 
private  employment  as  the  Constitution 
protects  in  Federal,  State,  or  local  gov- 
ernments. Unfortunately,  the  courts 
have,  in  a  sense,  come  down  on  both  sides 
of  this  issue.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  case  involving  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  job  dis- 
crimination, divided  evenly  on  this  ques- 
tion. 
This  amendment  is  intended,  in  good 
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purpose,  to  resolve  by  legislation — and  in 
a  way  I  think  was  originally  intended 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Act — that  which  the 
courts  apparently  have  not  resolved.  I 
think  it  is  needed  not  only  because  court 
decisions  have  clouded  the  matter  with 
some  uncertainty;  I  think  this  is  an  ap- 
propriate time  for  the  Senate,  and  hope- 
fully the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
to  go  back,  as  it  were,  to  what  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  intended.  The  complexity  of 
our  industrial  life,  the  transition  of  our 
whole  are  of  employment,  of  course  are 
matters  that  were  not  always  understood 
by  those  who  led  our  Nation  in  earlier 
days. 

Mr.  President,  the  competent  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  who  is  the  chief  sponsor  of 
S.  2515.  and  who  is  floor  managing  the 
very  bill  before  us,  I  believe  imderstands 
and  appreciates,  and  I  hope  agrees  with, 
the  arguments  that  I  am  presenting.  I 
have  had  some  opportunity  to  counsel 
with  him  in  reference  to  the  amendment. 
I  hope  he  can  agree  that  there  can  be 
at  least  an  agreement  on  the  amend- 
ment, even  though  we  have  a  roll  call 
upon  it,  hopefully  in  the  next  few  min- 
utes. I  think  it  is  a  well-intentioned 
amendment,  a  good  amendment,  a  nec- 
essary amendment,  a  worthwhile  amend- 
ment, because  it  carries  through  the 
spirit  of  religious  freedom  imder  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I,  therefore,  urge  most 
earnestly  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  listened  very 
carefully  to  the  Senator's  presentation, 
and  was  impressed  by  it.  Could  the  Sena- 
tor tell  me,  whether  this  amendment 
would  also  affect,  for  example,  the 
Amish.  or  some  other  religious  sect  which 
has  a  different  method  of  conducting 
their  lives  than  do  most  Americans? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes;  I  envisage  that 
it  would. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Would  it  apply  to  the 
following  situation?  A  young  man  I  just 
talked  to  from  Virginia,  works  15  days  on 
and  then  is  off  15  days.  Would  the 
amendment  require  an  employer  to 
change  that  kind  of  employment  ratio 
around,  so  that  he  would  have  to  work  a 
customary  5-  or  6-day  week? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  do  not  believe  that 
an  undue  hardship  would  come  to  such 
an  employer.  The  Senator  has  explained 
a  specific  case.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
are  really  problems  that  would  flow  from 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  in  con- 
nection with  the  employer  meeting  situ- 
ations that  he  could  not  properly  handle 
with  employees. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think  this  amendment  will  be  helpful. 
All  of  these  various  situations  keep  aris- 
ing because  of  our  pluralistic  method  of 
conducting  our  business  in  this  countiy. 
It  is  hard  to  foresee  far  enough  ahead  so 
that  each  specific  type  of  case  can  be 
anticipated. 

Am  I  correct  in  understanding  that  the 
amendment  allows  flexibility  both  to  the 
EEOC  and  to  its  investigators  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  any  particular  group 


of  religious  adherents  are  having  their 
customary  observance  of  their  religious 
activities  unduly  interfered  with?  In 
other  words,  flexibility  is  provided  so  that 
someone  could  make  a  discretionary 
judgment  on  it? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  correctly  follows  me  in  the 
thinking  that  I  have  placed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment,  that  there 
would  be  such  flexibihty,  there  would  be 
this  approach  of  understanding,  even 
perhaps  of  discretion,  to  a  very  real 
degree. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator's  feeling,  and 
I  am  sure  that  that  is  what  is  meant  and 
would  flow  from  the  adoption  of  the  prac- 
tice under  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  did  not  follow  the 
last  colloquy  entirely,  and  perhaps  this 
is  the  same  question,  but  where  the  em- 
ployment is  such  that  the  job  has  to  be 
done  on  a  day  that  a  person  under  his 
faith  would  make  his  religious  observa- 
tions, it  might  be  an  undue  hardsliip  to 
close  down  the  operation  to  accommodate 
that  person.  There  are  jobs  that  are 
Saturday  and  Sunday  jobs,  and  that  is 
all,  serving  resorts  and  other  areas.  Cer- 
tainly the  amendment  would  permit  the 
employer  not  to  hire  a  person  who  could 
not  work  on  one  of  the  2  days  of  the  em- 
ployment; this  would  be  an  undue  hard- 
ship, and  the  employer's  situation  is  pro- 
tected imder  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct;  yes. 
I  am  in  agreement  with  the  Senator's 
statement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  codifies  a  very  worthy  general  prac- 
tice, but  there  are  situations 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  There  are  the  gray 
areas,  and  I  recognize  them.  But  I  think 
the  thrust  of  what  we  would  do  here  is 
important  at  this  time. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  purpose  to  be 
achieved. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  and  I 
are  employers.  As  a  matter  of  practice, 
we  recognize  the  days  of  religious  obser- 
vations of  some  of  oui-  staffs,  even  though 
they  are  regular  working  days,  general- 
ly, of  the  Senate,  its  committees,  and  its 
officers. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct.  I 
know  of  many  instances  of  that  kind.  I 
think  that  usually  the  persons  on  both 
sides  of  this  situation,  the  employer  and 
the  employee,  are  of  an  understanding 
frame  of  mind  and  heart.  I  do  not  think 
they  try  to  present  problems.  I  do  not 
tliink  they  try  to  have  abrasiveness  come 
into  these  decisions.  I  tliink  they  are 
just  building  upon  conviction,  and,  hope- 
fully, imderstanding  and  a  desire  to 
achieve  an  adjustment;  and  if  in  perhaps 
a  very,  very  small  percentage  of  cases 
this  is  not  able  to  be  accomplished,  that 
should  not  deter  the  Senate  in  its  action 
in  approving  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  As  I  read  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  there 
Is  no  problem   here  presented  by   the 


amendment  in  connection  with  the  first 
clause : 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establisument  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  tliereof. 

In  dealing  with  the  free  exercise  there- 
of, really,  this  promotes  the  constitu- 
tional demand  in  that  regard. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  objective  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  appreciate  what 
the  able  chairman  Is  saying.  I  refer  to 
the  presence  in  the  Chamber  of  our  col- 
league from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbs).  There 
are,  in  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  many  individ- 
ual members  of  oui-  faith  who  belong  to 
our  churches  within  the  State  of  Ohio. 
We  have,  usually,  small  churches  in 
small  communities  in  the  State  tiie  Sen- 
ator so  ably  represents. 

I  add  also  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
I  think  it  is  not  inappropriate  for  me 
to  say  that  one  of  our  strong  churches 
is  in  Denver.  Another  of  our  strong 
churches  is  in  Boulder,  in  the  State  of 
Colorado.  So,  although  we  are  a  small 
denomination,  it  goes  across  the  country 
in  major  cities  and  smaller  communities, 
where  people  of  a  belief  feel  that  insofar 
as  ix)ssible,  the  law  flowing  from  the 
original  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
should  protect  their  religious  freedom, 
and  hopefully  their  opportunity  to  earn 
a  livelihood  within  the  American  sys- 
tem, which  lias  become,  of  course,  as  has 
been  indicated,  more  pluralistic  and 
more  industrialized  through  the  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
cases  and  regulations  which  are  appli- 
cable to  this  issue  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dewey  v.  Reynolds  Mstajls  Compamy 
(No.  19746,  United  States  Court  of  Appeals, 
Sixth  Circuit — June  4,  1970,  order  July  30, 
1970 — Rehearing  denied  Aug.  11,  1970) 
Action  by  employee  under  Civil  Bights  Act 
alleging  that  he  had  been  unlawfully  dis- 
charged on  account  of  his  religious  beliefs. 
The  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Michigan,  300  P.Supp. 
709,  Noel  P.  Fox,  J.,  entered  judgment  for 
employee,  and  employer  appealed.  The  Court 
of  Appeals,  Weick.  Circuit  Judge,  held  that 
even  If  regulations  adopted  by  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  subse- 
quent to  employee's  discharge  applied  retro- 
actively, action  of  employer  in  permitting 
employee,  by  a  replacement  system,  to  ob- 
serve Simday  as  his  Sabbath  constituted  a 
reasonable  accommodation  to  religious  needs 
of  employee  and  gave  employer  the  right  to 
discharge  employee  for  refusal  to  make  re- 
placement arrangements  for  performance  of 
scheduled  over-time  work  on  Sundays.  It  was 
further  held  that  suit  on  an  alleged  unlawful 
employment  practice  may  not  be  brought 
In  court  after  grievance  has  been  finally  ad- 
judicated by  arbitration. 
Reversed  and  remanded  with  directions. 
Combs.  Circuit  Judge,  dissented  and  filed 
opinion. 

McCree,  Circuit  Judge,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  place  of  Judge  Combs, 
dissented  from  denial  of  rehearing  and  filed 
opinion. 

1.  Civil  righta—2 
Statute  providing  that  It  shall  be  an  im- 
lawful  employment  practice  (or  an  employer 
to  faU  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  discharge  any 
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individual,  or  otherwise  discriminate  against 
auy  individual  with  respect  to  his  compen- 
sation, terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of 
employment,  because  of  such  individual's 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin 
Is  aimed  only  at  discriminatory  practices. 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  §  701.  42  U.S.C.A. 
§  2000e. 

2.  Civil  Rights — 13 
la  proving  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice, it  was  incumbent  on  employee  to  estab- 
lish by  a  preponderance  of  evidence  that,  in 
discharging  him  for  refusal  to  perform 
scheduled  overtime  work  on  Sundays,  em- 
ployer had  discriminated  against  him  on 
account  of  his  religion.  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  §  701,  42  U.S.C.  A.  §  2000e. 

3.  Civil  Rights — 13;  Labor  Relations — 350 
With  respect  to  collective  bargaining 
agreement  providing,  inter  alia,  that  em- 
ployer had  right  to  set  straight  time  and 
overtime  schedules  and  that  employees  were 
obligated  to  work  such  schedules  unless  they 
had  a  substantial  and  Justifiable  reason  for 
not  doing  so,  evidence  established  that  there 
was  nothing  discriminatory  in  provisions  of 
agreement  or  in  manner  In  which  employer 
executed  it  and  that  it  provided  a  fair  and 
equitable  method  of  distributing  heavy 
workload  among  employees  without  discrimi- 
nating against  any  of  them.  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  §  701,  42  U.S.C.A.  §  2000e. 

4.  Civil  Rights — 3 
In  determining  whether  employer,  by  dis- 
charging employee  for  refusal  to  work  sched- 
uled overtime  work  on  Sundays,  had  com- 
mitted an  unfair  employment  practice  by 
dlscriminatlug  against  employee's  religious 
beliefs,  it  was  appropriate  to  apply  regula- 
tion on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  then  In  effect  that,  absent  an 
intent  on  part  of  employer  to  discriminate 
on  religious  grounds,  a  Job  applicant  or  em- 
ployee who  accepts  a  Job  knowing  or  having 
reason  to  believe  that  normal  work  week  and 
foreseeable  overtime  requirements  will  con- 
flict with  his  religious  obligations  is  not 
entitled  to  demand  any  alterations  In  such 
requirements  to  accommodate  his  religious 
needs.  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  g  701,  42 
U.S.C.A.   §  2000e. 

5.  Civil  Rights — 3 
Obligations  contained  in  collective  bar- 
gaining contracts,  which  are  lawful  under 
regulations  of  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  in  effect,  ought  not  to  be 
Impaired  by  application  of  a  subsequently 
passed  inconsistent  regulation.  Civil  Rights 
Act  Of  1964,  §  701,  42  U.S.C.A.  S  2000e. 

6.  Civil  Rights— 3 
Having  a  lawfvU  right  to  discharge  em- 
ployee for  refusal  to  perform  scheduled  over- 
time work  on  Sundays  under  regulations  of 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
then  in  effect,  employer  was  not  required  to 
reemploy  employee  at  a  later  date  and  pay 
him  back  salary  merely  because  Commission 
decided  to  change  rule  by  adopting  new, 
Inconsistent  regulations.  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  §  701.  42  UJ3.C.A.  §  2000e. 

7.  Civil  Rights— 3 
Under  regulations  of  Equal   Employment 

Opportunity  Commission  then  In  effect,  dis- 
charge of  employee  for  refusal  to  perform 
scheduled  overtime  work  on  Sundays  plus  re- 
fusal to  arrange  for  a  replacement,  which 
was  an  alternate  procedure  under  collective 
bargainhig  agreement  obligating  all  em- 
ployees to  work  overtime  schedules  set  by 
employer,  did  not  constitute  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  as  tending  to  dla- 
crlminate  against  employee  on  account  of  his 
religious  beliefs.  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
5  701,  42  U.S.C.A.  S  aOOOe. 

8.  Civil  Rights— 3 
Even  If  regulations  adopted  by  Equal  Em- 
ployment   Opportunity    Commission    subse- 


quent to  employee's  discharge  applied  retro- 
actively, action  of  employer  in  permitting 
employee,  by  a  replacement  system,  to  ob- 
serve Sunday  as  his  Sabbath  constituted  a 
reasonable  accommodation  to  religious  needs 
of  employee  and  gave  employer  the  right  to 
discharge  employee  for  refusal  to  make  re- 
placement arrangements  for  performance  of 
scheduled  overtime  work  on  Sundays.  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  §  701.  42  U.S.C.A.  S  2000e. 

9.  Injunction — 128 

Evidence  failed  to  sustEiln  finding  that  em- 
ployer had  intentionally  engaged  in  an  un- 
lawful employment  practice  by  discharging 
an  employee  on  account  of  his  religious  be- 
liefs so  as  to  require  Issuance  of  an  in- 
junction. Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  i  706(g) , 
42  V.S.CJi.  S2000e— 5(g). 

10.  Civil  Rights— 3 
Where  employment  grievances  are  based  on 

an  alleged  civil  rights  violation,  and  parties 
consent  to  arbitration  by  a  mutually  agree- 
able arbitrator,  arbitrator  has  a  right  to 
finaUy  determine  them,  and  award  of  arbi- 
trator Is  as  binding  on  employee  as  it  Is  on 
employer.  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  5  701,  42 
U.S.C.A.  §  2000e. 

11.  Civil  Rights — 13 
Suit  on  an  alleged  unlawful  employment 

practice  may  not  be  brought  In  court  after 
grievance  has  been  finally  adjudicated  by 
arbitration.  ClvU  Rights  Act,  §  701.42 
U.S.C.A.  §2000e— 2(a). 

On  rehearing 

12.  Civil  Rights — 2 

Although  Civil  Rights  Act  Inhibits  dis- 
crimination against  an  individual  because  of 
his  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin, 
it  does  not  coerce  or  compel  one  person  to  ac- 
cede to  or  accommodate  religious  beliefs  of 
another.  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  §703 (a), 
42  U.S.C.A.   |2000e— 2(a). 

13.  Constitutional  Law — 84 
To  construe  ClvU  Rights  Act  as  authorizing 

adoption  of  regulations  which  would  coerce 
or  compel  an  employer  to  accede  to  or  accom- 
modate religious  beliefs  of  all  his  employees 
would  raise  grave  constitutional  questions  of 
violation  of  Establishment  Clause  of  First 
Amendment,  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  §  703 
(a) .  42  U.S.C.A.  §  2000e-2(a) ;  U.S.C.A.  Const. 
Amend.  1. 

14.  Constitutional  Law — 84 

Government,  In  Its  relations  with  religious 
believers  and  nonbellevers  must  be  neutral, 
and  Is  without  power  to  support,  assist,  or 
handicap  any  religion.  U.S.C.A.  Const. 
Amend.  1. 

15.  Civil  Rights— 2 

Under  Civil  Rights  Act,  religious  discrimi- 
nation cannot  be  equated  with  failure  to  ac- 
commodate. Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  §  703 
(a) ,  42  U.S.C.A.  5  2000e-2(a) . 

16.  Civil  Rights— 2 
Fact  that  employee  was  sincere  In  his  belief 

that  It  was  a  sin  for  him  to  obtain  a  replace- 
ment for  overtime  work  on  Sunday  gave  him 
no  greater  rights  over  those  of  other  em- 
ployees when  It  came  to  enforcement  of  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  requiring  em- 
ployees seeking  relief  from  overtime  assign- 
ment to  make  arrangements  for  a  replace- 
ment. ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  i  703(a),  42 
U.S.C.A.  S2000e-2(a). 

WlUlam  A.  Coughlln,  Jr.,  Detroit,  Mich., 
for  defendant-appellant;  Cross,  Wrock,  Mil- 
ler &  Vleson,  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  the  brief; 
Fred  R.  Edney,  Asst.  Qen.  Counsel,  Reynold.s 
Metal  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  of  counsel. 

Donald  F.  Oosterhouse,  Orand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  for  plalntlff-appeUee;  Vander  Veen. 
Prelhofer  &  Cook,  Peter  R.,  ToUey,  Orand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  on  the  brief. 

George  H.  Darden,  Washington,  D.C.,  for 
Equal    Employment    Opportunity    Commis- 


sion, amicus  curiae;  Russell  Specter.  Acting 
Gen.  Counsel,  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Comm.,  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  brief. 

Lawrence  Halpern,  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  brief 
for  National  Jewish  Commission  on  Law  and 
Public  Affairs,  amicus  curiae;  Howard  I. 
Rhine,  of  counsel. 

Before  Weick  and  Combs,  Circuit  Judges, 
and  O'SuUivan,  Senior  Circuit  Judge. 

Weick,  Circuit  Judge. 

The  action  in  the  District  Court  was 
brought  under  the  provisions  of  Title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  42  U.S.C. 
S  2000e. 

Plaintiff's  (Dewey's)  claim  was  that  he 
was  wrongfully  discharged  by  his  employer, 
the  defendant,  Reynolds  Metals  Company 
(Reynolds),  because  of  his  religious  beliefs, 
and  he  prayed  for  reinstatement  with  back 
pay. 

Prior  to  bringing  the  action,  Dewey  filed 
grievances  with  Reynolds  on  the  identical 
claim  set  forth  in  his  complaint,  under  the 
provisions  of  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment entered  into  by  Reynolds  with  Local 
277,  United  Automobile  Aerospace  and 
Agricultural  Workers  of  America,  APL-CIO 
(UAW),  which  was  the  bargaining  rep- 
resentative of  Reynolds'  employees.  Dewey 
was  a  member  of  UAW.  The  grievances  were 
processed  and  resulted  in  their  submission 
to  a  mutually  agreeable  arbitrator,  who  made 
an  award  denying  them  on  June  29.  1967. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  submission 
of  the  grievances,  Etewey  made  application  to 
the  Michigan  CivU  Rights  Commission  for 
Issuance  of  a  complaint  against  Reynolds, 
alleging  discrimination  on  accoimt  of  his 
religious  beliefs. 

The  foUowlng  is  a  Summary  of  Findings 
and  Order  of  Dismissal,  entered  by  the  Com- 
mission on  December  13,  1966: 

"The  findings  Indicate  tliat  the  claimant, 
despite  due  notice  of  overtime  requirements 
by  the  company  and  the  applicable  Collective 
Bargaining  Agreement  provisions,  continued 
to  refuse  to  perform  scheduled  overtime 
work  on  Sundays  and  took  the  position  that 
his  right  to  continued  employment  while 
foUowing  his  religious  belief  without  inter- 
ference was  an  absolute  right. 

"Tlie  Commission  has  previously  ruled  that 
where  the  normal  work  week  and  foresee- 
able overtimes  requirements  are  prescribed 
in  a  Collective  Bargaimng  Agreement,  that 
absent  or  (sic)  intent  on  the  part  of  re- 
spondent to  discriminate  on  religious 
grounds,  an  employee  is  not  entitled  to  de- 
mand any  alteration  in  such  requirement 
to  accommodate  his  religious  beliefs. 

"The  investigation  did  not  reveal  any 
intent  on  the  part  of  the  respondent  to 
discriminate  on  religious  grounds  and  it  Is. 
therefore,  recommended  that  this  application 
for  the  Issuance  of  a  complaint  be  demed 
for  lack  of  probable  cause. 

ORDER  OF  OISMISSAI. 

"The  Commission  has  found  Insufficient 
grounds  on  which  to  issue  a  Complaint  and, 
therefore,  the  above  Application  is  herewith 
denied.  This  Order  of  Dismissal  shall  auto- 
matically become  effective  within  15  days 
from  the  date  of  mailing  unless  the  Claimant 
shall  demand  a  hearing  prior  thereto."  (App. 
93a-94a) 

Dewey  requested  the  United  States  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  to  review 
his  charges  of  religious  discrimination,  and 
that  office  found  no  basis  for  a  charge  of  dis- 
crimination. 

On  January  4.  1967.  Dewey  filed  a  charge 
with  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission (EEOC),  claiming  religious  discrim- 
ination. The  Commission,  on  January  6,  1967, 
contrary  to  the  recommendation  of  Its  Re- 
gional Director  that  the  Commission  find  no 
probable  cause,  determined  that  there  was 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  Reynolds 
had  engaged  in  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tices  and    authorized    the   bringing   of   the 
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present  actlou  In  the  District  Court.  Reynolds 
moved  Tor  dismissal  of  the  complaint  filed 
In  the  District  Court  on  the  grounds  that 
the  arbitrator's  award  was  a  final  adjudica- 
tion or  the  grievances  and  that  they  could 
not  be  relUigated.  The  District  Judge,  In  a 
memorandum  opinion,  denied  the  motion  to 
dismiss.  291  F.Supp.  786  (W.DJVIloh.l968) . 

Reynolds  then  answered,  denying  It  dis- 
criminated against  Dewey  on  account  of  his 
religion  and  pleaded  provisions  ol  the  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  which  required 
employees  to  perform  all  straight  time  and 
overtinie  work  required  of  them  by  the  com- 
pany. Reynolds  further  alleged  that  Dewey 
refused  to  perform  overtime  work  on  Sundays 
or  to  arrange  for  another  qualified  employee 
to  replace  him,  basing  his  refusal  on  his  re- 
ligious convictions.  Reynolds,  after  giving 
warnings  and  a  three-days'  layoll,  hnally  dis- 
charged Dewey  under  its  plant  rules  for  his 
continued  refusal  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  collective  bargaining  agn:ee- 
ment. 

The  parties  stipulated  the  facts  and  the 
case  was  tried  by  the  Court  without  a  Jury. 
In  a  memorandum  opinion,  the  District  Judge 
ruled  In  favor  of  Dewey.  He  ordered  Reynolds 
to  reinstate  Dewey  with  back  pay  and  en- 
joined Reynolds  from  requiring  Dewey  to 
work  on  Sundays.  300  F.Supp.  709  (W.D. 
Mlch.1969).  The  District  Court  refused  to 
stay  execution  on  the  reinstatement  pending 
appeal,  and  required  Reynolds  to  post  a 
$15,000-bond  to  stay  execution  on  the  Judg- 
ment of  $7,286.92  for  back  pay.  304  F.Supp. 
1116  (W.DJJlch.l969).  Reynolds  appealed.  We 
reverse. 

The  applicable  statute  Is  42  U.S.C.  §  2000e 
2(a),  which  provides  as  follows: 

"(a)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employuieni 
prtvctlce  for  au  employer — 

(1)  to  fall  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  dischaige 
any  Individual,  or  otherwise  discriminate 
against  any  individual  with  respect  to  his 
compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges 
of  employment,  because  of  such  individual's 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin;  •  •   •." 

[1|  The  legislative  history  of  the  statute 
Is  clear  that  It  was  aimed  only  at  dlscrim- 
loatlng  practices.  Congressional  Record,  Vol. 
110,  pages  13079-13080,  June  9,  1964. 

[2 1  In  order  to  prove  a  violation  of  the 
Act  It  was  Incumbent  on  Dewey  to  establish 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  his 
employer  discriminated  against  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  religion.  In  1964  U.S.  Code  Cong. 
&  Adin.  News,  page  2515,  It  is  stated: 

"A  substantial  number  of  committee  mem- 
bers, however,  preferred  that  the  ultimate 
determination  of  discrimination  rest  with  the 
Federal  Judiciary.  •  •  •  In  addition,  we 
believe  that  the  employer  or  labor  union  will 
have  a  fairer  forum  to  establish  Innocence 
since  a  trial  de  novo  Is  required  In  district 
court  proceedings  together  with  the  necessity 
of  the  Commission  proving  discrimination  b> 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence." 
On  page  251C  It  Is  stated: 
"Similarly,  management  prerogatives,  and 
union  freedoms  are  to  be  left  undisturbed  to 
the  greatest  extent  po.ssible.  Internal  affairs 
of  employers  and  labor  organizations  must 
not  be  interfered  with  except  to  the  limited 
extent  that  correction  is  required  in  dis- 
crimination practices." 

Reference  to  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement  indicates  rather  clearly  that  the 
provisions  with  respect  to  straight  time  and 
overtime  work  apply  to  all  employees  equally 
and  do  not  discriminate  against  Dewey  or 
any  other  employee. 

Reynolds  operated  a  "Job  type"  plant,  pro- 
ducing, on  order,  aluminum  extrusions  and 
billets.  It  was  necessary  therefore  for  pro- 
duction to  be  scheduled  to  meet  delivery  dates 
provided  for  In  contracts  with  customers. 

Prior  to  the  1960  collective  bargaining 
agreement,  overtime  was  performed  by  em- 
ployees  on   a   voluntary   basis.   As  a  result 


thereof,  with  an  Increase  In  orders  It  be- 
came impossible  to  schedule  production  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  In  order  to  remedy 
this  difficulty,  Reynolds  negotiated  with 
UAW  the  1960  and  1965  collective  bargaining 
agreements  which  provided  that  the  com- 
pany had  the  right  to  set  straight  time  and 
iiud  overtime  schedules  and  the  employees 
were  obligated  to  work  such  schedules  unless 
they  had  a  substantial  and  Justifiable  reason 
for  not  doing  so.  The  1965  agreement  pro- 
vided: 

"All  employees  shall  be  obligated  to  per- 
form all  straight  time  and  overtime  work  re- 
quired of  them  by  the  Company  except  when 
an  employee  has  a  substantial  and  Justifiable 
reason  for  not  working;  provided,  however, 
that  no  employee  shall  be  required  to  work 
more  than  twelve  (12)  continuous  hours 
without  his  consent." 

The  agreement  provided  time  and  one-half 
for  work  on  Saturdays  and  double  time  for 
work  on  Sundays. 

The  agreement  further  provided  that  over- 
time work  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  pos- 
sible. If  more  employees  are  needed  they  are 
assigned  In  the  Inverse  order  of  their  sen- 
iority. Reynolds  also  issued  an  interpretation 
that  any  employee  assigned  to  overtime 
could  be  relieved  from  the  assignment  sim- 
ply by  arranging  for  another  qualified  em- 
ployee to  replace  him.  This  system  was  used 
extensively. 

Dewey  had  '>een  employed  by  Reynolds  in 
various  capacities  since  1951,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  discharge,  on  September  12.  1966,  was 
a  die  repairman.  Since  1961  Dewey  has  been 
.1  member  of  Faith  Reformed  Church.  He 
never  volunteered  for  overtime  work  on  Sun- 
day after  Joining  the  church,  although  he  did 
volunteer  for  other  days. 

Dewey  was  scheduled  to  work  on  Sunday, 
November  21,  1965.  He  refused  to  work  be- 
cause of  his  religious  beliefs.  He  was  given 
a  warning  and  Informed  as  to  the  necessity 
of  a  seven-day  operation  and  was  advised 
that  a  repetition  would  lead  to  disciplinary 
action  under  Plant  Rule  11,  which  prohibits 
"absence  from  work  without  reasonable 
cause."  and  provides  a  three-offense  progres- 
sion of  punishment  with  discharge  for  the 
third  offense. 

Between  January  and  August,  1966.  Dewey 
was  scheduled  to  work  on  five  Sundays.  He 
obtained  replacements  as  provided  In  the 
contract.  On  August  28,  1966,  he  was  sched- 
uled again  to  work  on  Sunday,  and  he  not 
only  refused  to  work  but  also  refused  to  ob- 
tain a  replacement  on  the  ground  of  his  re- 
ligious beliefs.  The  arbitrator  found: 

"(Dewey,  it  will  be  recalled,  accelerated  his 
disciplinary  timetable  by  telling  Zagman  [a 
fellow  employee)  not  to  serve  as  a  replace- 
ment any  more.)" 

On  September  4.  1966,  Dewey  refused  to 
work  or  to  obtain  a  replacement.  He  was 
given  a  written  warning  and  a  disciplinary 
layoff  of  three  days.  Again  he  refused  to 
work  or  to  obtain  a  replacement  on  Septem- 
ber 11,  1966,  and  was  discharged  for  violation 
of  Plant  Rule  II. 

1 3 1  We  find  nothing  discriminatory  In  the 
provisions  of  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment or  m  the  manner  In  which  Reynolds  ex- 
ecuted It.  In  our  opinion,  It  provided  a  fair 
and  equitable  method  of  distributing  the 
heavy  workload  among  the  employees  with- 
out discrimination  against  any  of  them. 

The  District  Judge  found  that  the  compul- 
sory overtime  provision  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  "is  not  discriminatory  on 
Its  face."  We  agree.  However,  he  said  this  Is 
only  the  first  step.  He  found  it  was  discrimi- 
natory in  Its  Impact.  We  disagree.  He  relied 
on  Sherbert  v.  Verner,  374  U.S.  398,  83  S.Ct. 
1790.  10  L.Ed,2d  965  (1963);  but  this  case  In- 
volved state,  and  not  private  action. 

In  reaching  his  decision  that  the  collective 
bargaining  agreement  discriminated  against 
Dewey,  the  District  Judge  applied  retroac- 
tively Regulation  1605.1.  adopted  by  EEOC 


effective  July  10,  1967,  which  was  nearly  ten 
months  after  Dewey  had  been  discharged  and 
after  the  arbitrator  and  the  Michigan  Civil 
Rights  Commission  had  rejected  Dewey's 
charges. 

(41  In  our  opinion,  it  would  have  been 
more  appropriate  for  the  District  Court  to 
have  applied  the  EEOC  Regulation  1605.1 
which  was  in  force  at  the  time  of  Dewey's 
discharge,  and  which  became  effective  June 
15.  1966. 

The  1966  regulation  contained  the  follow- 
ing provisions  which  restricted  any  obliga- 
tion upon  the  part  of  the  employer  to  ac- 
commodate to  the  reasonable  religious  needs 
of  his  employees : 

Section  1605.1(a)  : 

"(3)  However,  the  Commission  believes 
that  an  employer  Is  free  under  Title  VII  to 
establish  a  normal  work  week  (including 
paid  holidays)  generally  applicable  to  all  em- 
ployees, notwithstanding  that  this  schedule 
may  not  operate  with  uniformity  in  its  effect 
upon  the  religious  observances  of  his  em- 
ployees. For  example,  an  employer  who  is 
closed  for  business  on  Sunday  does  not  dis- 
criminate merely  because  he  requires  that  all 
his  employees  be  available  for  work  on  Satur- 
day." 

Section  1605.1(b)  : 

"(3)  The  employer  may  prescribe  the  nor- 
mal work  week  and  foreseeable  overtime  re- 
quirements, and,  absent  an  Intent  on  the 
part  of  the  employer  to  discriminate  on 
religious  grounds,  a  Job  applicant  or  em- 
ployee  who  accepted  the  Job  knowing  or  hav- 
ing reason  to  believe  that  such  requirements 
would  conflict  with  his  religious  obligations 
is  not  entitled  to  demand  any  alterations  in 
such  requirements  to  accommodate  his 
religious  needs." 

The  1967  regulation,  retroactively  applied 
by  the  District  Court,  omitted  the  above 
ciuoted  language  and  other  material  parts  of 
the  1966  regulation,  and  instead  of  providing 
definite  guldeline.s  lor  tlic  assistance  of  em- 
ployer:;  who  might  be  aflected.  left  the  mat- 
ter largely  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  for  the  decision 
of  the  Commission  on  the  particular  facts  of 
each  case. 

[5]  It  Is  clear  that  Reynolds  complied  with 
the  1966  regulation.  The  obligations  con- 
tained in  the  collective  bargaining  contract, 
which  were  lawful  tinder  the  regulations  of 
EEOC  then  In  effect,  ought  not  to  be  Impaired 
by  the  application  of  a  subsequently  passed 
inconsistent  regulation. 

1 6)  The  District  Judge  took  Into  account 
his  ex  post  facto  application  of  the  1967  EEOC 
regulation  by  starting  Dewey's  back  pay  from 
August  1,  1967,  Instead  of  from  the  date  of 
his  discharge,  holding  that  this  date  was  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  1967  regulation  be- 
came effective  for  the  company  to  work  out 
accommodation  to  it.  The  trouble  with  this 
treatment  is  that  Dewey  was  no  longer  in 
the  employ  of  Reynolds.  Having  a  lawful 
right  at  the  time  to  discharge  Dewey  under 
the  1966  regulations.  Reynolds  ought  not  to 
be  required  to  reemploy  him  at  a  later  date 
and  pay  his  back  salary  merely  because  EEOC 
decided  to  change  the  rule  by  adopting  new. 
inconsistent  regulations.  The  rights  of  Dewey 
and  Reynolds  were  governed  by  the  law  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  discharge.  EEOC 
could  not  affect  these  rights  by  subsequentlv 
adopting  a  new  regulation. 

The  Act  further  provides: 

"No  order  of  the  court  shall  require  •  •  • 
the  hiring,  reinstatement  or  promotion  of  an 
individual  employee,  or  the  payment  to  him 
of  any  back  pay.  If  such  indivlduaf  •  •  * 
was  suspended  or  discharged  for  any  reason 
other  than  discrimination  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin  or 
In  violation  of  section  2000e3(a)  of  this 
title."  42  U.S.C.  §  2000e6(g). 

(7|  The  reason  for  Dewey's  discharge  was 
not  discrimination  on  account  of  his  reli- 
gion; It  was  because  he  violated  the  provi- 
sions of  the  collective  bargaining  agreement 
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entered  Into  by  his  union  with  his  employer, 
which  provisions  were  applicable  equally  to 
all  employees.  The  violation  consisted  not 
only  of  his  refusing  to  work  on  Sundays,  but 
also  his  refusing  to  arrange  for  a  replace- 
ment, which  was  an  alternate  procedure.  He 
did  arrange  for  five  replacements,  but  later 
refused  even  to  do  this,  claiming  that  it  was 
3,  sin.  He  apparently  did  not  regard  It  as  sin- 
ful for  him  to  collect  wages  from  an  employer 
who  was  compelled  to  schedule  overtime 
production  in  order  to  meet  Its  contractual 
co.Timltments  and  eventually  meet  Its  pay- 
roll. 

To  accede  to  Dewey's  demands  would  re- 
quire Reynolds  to  discriminate  against  Us 
other  employees  by  requiring  them  to  work 
on  Sundays  in  the  place  of  Dewey,  thereby 
relieving  Dewey  of  his  contractual  obliga- 
tion. This  would  constitute  unequal  admin- 
istration of  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment among  the  employees,  and  could  create 
chaotic  personnel  problems  and  lead  to 
grievances  and  additional  arbitrations.  The 
practice  of  permitting  the  employee,  rather 
than  the  employer,  to  secure  the  replace- 
ment served  to  insulate  the  employer  against 
any  charge  of  unequal  naming  of  replace- 
ments. 

18]  But  even  if  the  1967  regulations  are 
applied,  we  think  that  Reynolds  complied 
with  Section  1605.1(b)  thereof  by  making  a 
reasonable  accommodation  to  the  religious 
needs  of  Its  employees  when  it  permitted 
Dewey,  by  the  replacement  system,  to  ob- 
serve Sunday  as  his  Sabbath.'  He  stubbornly 
refused  to  exercise  this  privilege.  The  find- 
ing of  the  District  Court  that  Reynolds  did 
not  make  reasonable  accommodations  to  the 
religious  needs  of  Dewey  Is  not  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  and  Is  clearly  errone- 
ous. Rule  52(a)  Ped.R.Clv.P. 

The  District  Court  referred  to  the  inalien- 
able right  of  freedom  of  religion,  which  he 
said  is  protected  by  the  First  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  The  employer  did  not  ques- 
tion Dewey's  right  to  freedom  of  religion; 
Reynolds  did  question  Dewey's  right  to  prac- 
tice his  religious  beliefs  on  it  and  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  operation  of  its  plant. 

An  additional  defense  Is  provided  In  the 
first  sentence  of  42  U.S.C.  1 2000ee-5(g) , 
which  provides: 

"If  the  court  finds  that  the  respondent 
has  intentionally  engaged  In  or  is  Inten- 
tionally engaging  In  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  charged  In  the  complaint,  the  court 
may  enjoin  the  respondent  from  engaging 
In  such  unlawful  employment  practice,  and 
order  such  affirmative  action  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate, which  may  Include  reinstatement 
or  hiring  of  employees,  with  or  without  back 
pay  (payable  by  the  employer,  employ- 
ment agency,  or  labor  organization,  as 
the  case  may  be,  responsible  for  the  unlawful 
employment  practice) ." 

This  section  of  the  statute  requires  a 
finding  that  the  employer  has  intentionally 
engaged  In  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice before  the  court  may  award  relief.  Rich- 
ards v.  OrifBth  Rubber  Mills.  300  F.  Supp.  338. 
341  (D.Ore.l969). 

[9]  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Reynolds 
Intentionally  violated  the  Act  when  no  dis- 
crimination was  found  by  either  the  Michi- 
gan Civil  Rights  Commission,  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance,  the  arbitrator 
chosen  by  agreement  of  the  parties,  or  the 


'  It  should  be  observed  that  It  is  regulation 
1605.1(b)  and  not  the  statute  (I  2000e-2(a) ) 
that  requires  an  employer  to  make  reason- 
able accommodations  to  the  religious  needs 
of  Its  employees.  As  we  have  pointed  out,  the 
gravamen  of  an  offense  under  the  statute  Is 
only  discrimination.  The  authority  of  E^EOC 
to  adopt  a  regulation  Interfering  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  an  employer,  absent  dis- 
crimination, may  well  be  doubted. 


Regional  Director  of  the  EEOC  in  Cleveland. 
In  addition,  In  order  to  support  his  finding 
of  an  unlawful  employment  practice,  the  Dis- 
trict Judge  had  to  apply  regulations  adopted 
subsequent  to  the  employee's  discharge  and 
ignore  those  In  force  at  the  time  the  alleged 
violation  took  place.  The  finding  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  that  there  was  an  Intentional 
violation  of  the  Act  Is  not  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  and  is  clearly  erroneous. 
Rule  52(a)  Fed.R.Clv.  P. 

Effect  of  the  arbitration 

It  Is  clear  that  If  the  arbitrator  of  the 
grievances  had  granted  an  award  to  Dewey, 
instead  of  to  Reynolds,  the  award  WDuld 
have  been  final,  binding  and  conclusive  on 
Reynolds.  Reynolds  would  not  have  been  per- 
mitted to  relltlgate  the  award  In  the  courts. 
This  Is  the  teaching  of  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers  trilogy,  which  clearly  defined  the  respec- 
tl  -e  functions  of  the  courts  and  the  arbit- 
rator. United  Steelworkers  of  America  v. 
American  Mfg.  Co.,  363  U.S.  564  to  602,  80 
S.Ct.  1348,  to  1347,  4  L.Ed.2d  1403  to  1408 
363  U.S.  574  to  592.  80  S.Ct.  1347  to  1358,  4 
L.Ed.2d  1409  to  1423,  363  U.S.  593  to  602.  80 
S.Ct.  1358  to  1363,  4  L.Ed.2d  1424  to  1431 
(1960);  Washington  v.  Aerojet-General 
Corp..  282  F.Supp.  517  (CX).Cal.,  1968). 

In  Steelworkers,  the  Court  said: 

"When  the  judiciary  undertakes  to  deter- 
mine the  merits  of  a  grievance  tmder  the 
guise  of  interpreting  the  grievance  procedure 
of  collective  bargaining  agreements,  it  usurps 
a  function  which  under  that  regime  Is  en- 
trusted to  the  arbitration  tribunal."  (Id.  at 
569,  80  S.Ct.   at    1347) 

1 10]  The  arbitrator  had  jurisdiction  to 
determine  the  grievances.  The  arbitration  In- 
volved an  Interpretation  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  with  respect  to  Dewey's 
claims  that  he  had  been  laid  ofT  and  dis- 
charged because  of  his  religious  beliefs.  In 
arbitration  proceedings,  frequently  questions 
of  law  and  fact  are  resolved  by  the  arbitrator. 
Where  the  grievances  are  based  on  an  alleged 
civil  rights  violation,  and  the  parties  con- 
sent to  arbitration  by  a  mutually  agreeable 
arbitrator.  In  our  judgment  the  arbitrator 
has  a  right  to  finally  determine  them.  Any 
other  construction  would  bring  about  the 
result  present  In  the  Instant  case,  namely, 
that  the  employer,  but  not  the  employee,  is 
bound  by  the  arbitration. 

This  result  could  sound  the  death  knell 
to  arbitration  of  labor  disputes,  which  has 
been  so  usefully  employed  In  their  settle- 
ment. Employers  would  not  be  Inclined  to 
agree  to  arbitration  clauses  In  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  If  they  provide  only  a 
one-way  street,  i.  e.,  that  the  awards  are 
binding  on  them  but  not  on  their  employees. 

The  tremendous  Increase  In  civil  rights 
litigation  leads  one  to  the  belief  that  the 
Act  will  be  used  more  frequently  in  labor 
disputes.  Such  use  ought  not  to  destroy  the 
efficacy  of  arbitration. 

In  the  supplemental  brief  of  EEOC  as 
amicus  curiae,  the  case  of  Smith  v.  Evening 
News  Ass'n,  371  U.S.  195,  197-198,  83  S.Ct. 
267,  9  L.Ed.2d  246  (1962),  Is  cited  for  the 
proposition  that  "the  complainant  Is  not  re- 
quired to  elect  between  his  contractual  rights 
or  his  statutory  rights  but  may  seek  to  vindi- 
cate his  claim  In  contractual  and  statutory 
proceedings."  (EEOC  Supp.  Brief,  p.  3)  The 
writer  of  the  brief  neglected  to  state  that  the 
collective  bargaining  agreement  In  Evening 
News  contained  no  grievance  arbitration  pro- 
cedure which  had  to  be  exhausted  before  re- 
course could  be  had  to  the  courts.  371  U.S. 
196,  fn  1,  83  S.Ct.  267. 

[Ill  The  question  In  our  case  Is  not 
whether  arbitration  and  resort  to  the  courts 
could  be  maintained  at  the  same  time;  rather 
our  case  involves  the  question  whether  suit 
may  be  brought  In  court  after  the  grievance 
has  been  finally  adjudicated  by  arbitration. 

We  see  no  good  analogy  between  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 


and  that  of  EEOC  The  Labor  Board  has  ad- 
judicatory powor^  over  luifair  labor  practices, 
subject  only  to  judicial  review.  Orders  of  the 
Board  may  l)e  v.Tcated  on  review  only  when 
tliey  .■^re  not  .supported  by  substantial  evi- 
rlence  upon  consideration  of  the  record  as  a 
whole  EEOC.  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  such 
jiower.  The  District  Court  considers  EEOC 
cases  de  novo.  The  legislative  history,  from 
which  we  have  previously  quoted.  Indicates 
the  reason  for  the  difference. 

Nor  do  we  find  any  national  policy  for 
ousting  arbitrators  of  Jurisdiction  to  finally 
determine  grievances  Inltated  by  employees, 
based  on  alleged  violation  of  their  civil 
rights. 

The  Judgment  of  the  District  Court  Is  re- 
versed and  the  cause  Is  remanded  with  In- 
structions to  dismiss  the  complaint. 
Combs,  Circuit  Judge  (dissenting) . 
I  respectfully  dissent.  In  my  oplnon  the 
District  Court  correctly  concluded  that  the 
companv  had  not  complied  with  Tltile  vn 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  In  that  It  failed  to 
make  reasonable  .accommodation  to  Dewey's 
religious  beliefs. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission was  formed  to  further  the  purposes 
of  the  Act.  42  use.  ?  2000e-4,  and  was 
granted  power  to  promvUgate  regulations 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  42 
U.S.C.  §  2000e-12(n).  The  Commlaslon's  in- 
terpretation of  the  Act  Is  persuasive  although 
not  binding  on  this  Court.  It  was  said  In 
Udall  V.  Tallman.  380  U.S.  1.  16.  85  S.Ct.  792, 
801,  13  L.Ed.2d  616  (1965):  "(Tlhls  Court 
shows  great  deference  to  the  Interpretation 
given  the  statute  by  the  officers  or  agency 
charged  with  Its  administration."  citing  Un- 
employment Compen.satlon  Commission  v. 
Aragon.  329  U.S.  143,  153.  67  S.Ct.  245  91  L.Ed. 
136  (1946):  Gray  v.  Powell.  ."^H  U.S.  402.  62 
set.  326.  86  LEd.  301  (1941):  and  Universal 
Battery  Co.  v.  United  States.  281  U.S.  580, 
50  S.Ct.  422.  74  L.Ed.  1051   (1930). 

Pursuant  to  its  statutory  authority,  the 
Commission  Issued  Reeulatlon  Section  1605.1. 
effective  Julv  10.  1967.  which  provides.  Inter 
alia: 

"(b)  The  Commission  believes  that  the 
duty  not  to  discriminate  on  rellelous  erounds. 
required  by  section  703(a)(1)  of  the  Civil 
RIehts  Act  of  1964.  Includes  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  employer  to  make  reasonable 
accommodations  to  the  rpllglnus  needs  of 
employees  and  prosnectlve  emnlovees  where 
such  accommodations  can  be  made  without 
undue  hardshln  on  the  condtict  of  the  em- 
plover's  business.*   •   • 

(c)  Because  of  the  particularly  sensitive 
nature  of  discharp-lne  or  refusing  to  hli«  an 
employee  or  nppllenpt  on  account  of  his  re- 
llelous hellefs.  the  employer  has  the  burden 
of  provlne  that  an  undue  hard.shlp  renders 
the  required  nccommodatlonR  to  the  rell- 
srlous  needs  nf  the  employee  unreasonable. 

As  the  malorlty  opinion  correctlv  points 
nut.  the  1967  Resulatlons  were  not  In  effect 
at  the  time  of  Dewev's  discharge.  However. 
the  1966  Reeulntlons.  which  were  In  effect 
at  that  time,  al^n  provided  that  "the  diity 
not  to  discrlmlnpte  on  rellelous  trrounds  In- 
cludes an  oblleatlon  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer to  accommodate  the  reasonable  re- 
ligious needs  of  employees  and.  In  some  cases, 
prospective  employees  where  such  accommo- 
dations can  he  made  without  serious  Incon- 
venience to  the  conduct  of  the  business"  Tt 
Is  thus  apparent  that  the  cornerstone  of  both 
the  1966  and  19fi7  Resrulatlons  Is  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  emplover  to  accommodate  the  re- 
I'elous  needs  of  employees  where  such  ac- 
commodations can  be  made  without  undue 
hard.shlp  on  the  conduct  of  the  employer's 
business. 

This  Is  a  reasonable  Interpretation  of  the 
Act.  So.  the  test  is  whether  the  company  has 
made  reasonable  effort  to  accommodate 
Dewey's  religious  beliefs.  The  onlv  accommo- 
dation to  which  the  company  points.  In  addl- 
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tlon  to  requesting  volunteers,  Is  the  privilege 
extended  to  Dewey  to  obtain  replacement  for 
his  Sunday  overtime  assignments.  The  ma- 
jority views  the  existence  of  this  privilege  as 
a  reasonable  accommodation  to  Dewey's  re- 
ligious needs,  and  notes  that  "he  stubbornly 
refused  to  exercise  this  privilege."  This 
"stubborn"  refusal  on  Dewey's  part  was 
grounded  In  his  belief  that  working  on  Sun- 
day Is  Inherently  wrong  and  that  it  would 
be  a  sin  for  him  to  Induce  another  to  work 
In  his  place.  The  replacement  system  was 
therefore  no  soKitlon  to  Dewey's  problem. 
There  Is  a  significant  failure  by  the  com- 
pany to  show  that  It  could  not  have  obtained 
a  replacement  for  Dewey  without  hardship 
or  inconvenience.  There  Is  also  no  showing 
that  Dewey's  failure  to  work  himself  or  to 
obtain  a  replacement  would  have  seriously 
disrupted  work  schedules  or  Internal  disci- 
pline. I  find  no  support  In  the  record  for  the 
assertion  In  the  majority  opinion  that  to 
grant  Dewey's  request  would  cause  "chaotic 
personnel  problems  and  lead  to  grievances 
and  additional  arbitrations."  I  think  the 
company  has  completely  failed  to  show  that 
Dewey's  refusal  to  work  on  Sunday  would 
create  undue  hardship  on  the  conduct  of 
Its  business. 

Nor  am  I  Impressed  with  the  argument 
that  to  grant  Dewey's  request  would  neces- 
sarily affect  the  company's  contractual  right 
to  require  overtime  work.  No  evidence  was 
adduced  on  this  point.  The  company  may 
not  stand  flatfootedly  on  Its  contractual 
right  to  require  overtime  work.  Provisions  of 
the  contract  must  give  way  to  constitutional 
mandates  and  valid  statutory  enactments. 
The  First  Amendment  right  to  freedom  of 
religion  has  always  been  recognized  aa  one 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights'  strongest  mandates. 
Even  thoiigh  this  right  has  not  Ijeen  extended 
Into  the  field  of  labor  relations,  section  703 
(a)  (1)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  Is  a  Congres- 
sional directive  that  reasonable  accommoda- 
tion should  be  made  by  management  to  the 
rellgl  /US  beliefs  of  employees  when  this  can 
be  done  without  undue  hardship  on  the  em- 
ployer. The  District  Judge  did  not  apply  the 
First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  to  the 
bargaining  agreement  here  Involved,  but 
placed  his  reliance  on  Title  VII  of  the  Act  and 
speciflcally  stated  that  he  did  not  find  It 
necessary  to  reach  the  question  whether 
plaintiff's  constitutional  rights  had  been 
violated. 

Lastly,  I  am  unable  to  agree  that  Dewey 
made  an  election  of  remedies  by  first  pur- 
suing the  grievance  procedure  under  the  bar- 
gaining agreement  and  that  he  Is  thereby 
precluded  from  maintaining  this  action. 
Dewey's  rights  under  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement  and  those  created  by  Title  VII  of 
the  Act  are  .separate  and  dlr,tlnct.  The  elec- 
tion of  remedies  doctrine  therefore  does  not 
apply.  See  Bowe  v.  Colgate  PalmoUve  Com- 
pany. 416  F.2d  711  (7th  Clr.  1969);  Bankers 
Trust  Co.  v.  Pacific  Employers  Ins.  Co.,  282 
P.2d  106,  no  (9th  Clr.  1960).  The  Seventh 
Circuit  held  In  Bowe  that  a  plaintiff  suing 
under  42  U.S.C.  §  2000e  could  "utilize  dual 
or  parallel  prosecution  both  In  court  and 
through  arbitration  so  long  as  election  of 
remedy  was  made  after  adjudication  so  as 
to  preclude  duplicate  relief  which  would  re- 
sult In  an  unjust  enrichment  or  windfall 
to  the  plaintiffs." 

I  woiild  affirm  the  Judgment. 

A  majority  of  the  Judges  of  this  Court 
havlr.g  voted  against  a  rehearing  en  banc.  It 
is  ordered  that  the  petition  for  rehearing  be 
referred  to  the  panel  for  final  disposition. 
Judges  Edwards  and  McCree  voted  In  favor 
of  a  rehearing  en  banc. 

Entered  by  order  of  the  Court. 

Before  Welck  and  McCree  *,  Circuit  Judges 
and  O'SulUvan,  Senior  Circuit  Judge. 

Welck,  Circuit  Judge. 

It  Is  contended  that  we  have  adopted  a 


i\arrow  construction  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
and  the  regulations  adopted  by  EEOC  there- 
under. We  submit  that  we  have  not.  The 
legislative  history  of  the  Act  expre.-sses  a  clear 
Congressional  Intent  to  Inhibit  only  dis- 
crimination against  an  Individual  because  of 
his  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin. 
The  plain  language  of  the  statute.  Section 
2000e-2(a)  of  Title  42,  Is  susceptible  of  no 
other  meaning. 

[12]  Nowhere  In  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Act  do  we  find  any  Cougre.=sal  Intent  to 
coerce  or  compel  one  person  to  accede  to  or 
accommodate  the  religious  beliefs  of  another. 
The  requirement  of  accommodation  to  re- 
ligious beliefs  Is  contained  only  In  the  EEOC 
Regulations,  which  In  our  Judgment  are  not 
consistent  with  the  Act. 

The  collective  bargaining  agreement,  by 
which  all  employees  were  obligated  to  per- 
form straight  time  and  overtime  required  of 
them  by  the  company,  was  equally  and  uni- 
formly applied  to  all  of  the  employees,  and 
it  discriminated  agaln.'-.t  no  one. 

1 13,  14)  To  construe  the  Act  as  authorizing 
the  adoption  of  Regulations  which  would 
coerce  or  compel  an  employer  to  accede  to 
accommodate  the  religious  beliefs  of  all  of  his 
employees  would  raise  grave  constitutional 
questions  of  violation  of  the  Establishment 
Clause  of  the  First  Amendment.  It  Is  set- 
tled that  the  Government,  In  Its  relations 
with  religious  believers  a. id  nonbellevers, 
must  be  neutral.  The  Government  Is  with- 
out power  to  support,  assist,  favor  or  handi- 
cap any  religion.  See  Ablngton  School  Dlst. 
V.  Schempp,  374  U.S.  203,  83  S.Ct.  1560,  10 
L.Ed.  2d  844  (1963);  Engel  v.  Vltale,  370  U.S. 
421,  82  S.Ct.  1261,  8  L.Ed.2d  601  (1962); 
Tor-aso  v.  Watklns,  367  U.S.  488,  81  S.Ct. 
1680,  6  L.Ed.2d  982  (1961);  Everson  v.  Board 
of  Educ,  330  U.S.  1,  67  S.Ct.  504,  91  L.Ed. 
711  (1947);  Prince  v.  Mas.sachusetts,  321 
U.S.   158,  64  S.Ct.   438,  88  L.Ed.  645    (1944). 

In  Braunfeld  v.  Brown,  366  U.S.  599,  81 
S.Ct.  1144,  6  L.Ed. 2d  563  (1951),  the  Court 
upheld  a  state  Sunday  Closing  Law  against 
the  contention  that  It  operated  to  prohibit 
the  free  exercise  of  appellant's  religion 
which  observed  Saturday  as  the  Sabbath. 

No  one  disputes  Dewey's  right  to  his  reli- 
gious beliefs.  The  question  Is  whether  he 
has  the  right  to  Impose  his  religious  beliefs 
on  his  employer  and  Interfere  with  the  op- 
eration of  Its  plant.  As  Mr.  Justice  E>ouglas 
pointed  out  In  his  concurring  opinion  In 
Sherbert  v.  Verner,  374  U.S.  398,  83  S.Ct. 
1790,  10  L.Ed.2d  965  (1963),  the  religious 
beliefs  of  Individuals  may  take  on  many 
forms.  He  mentioned  specifically  only  a  few. 
Including  Moslems,  who  attend  a  mosque  on 
Friday  and  pray  five  times  dally;  Sikh,  who 
carry  a  symbolic  or  regular  sword;  Quakers, 
who  affirm  Instead  of  swearing;  and  Seventh 
Day  Adventlsts.  who  observe  Saturday  as  Sab- 
bath and  eat  only  certain  meats. 

The  arbitrator  In  his  award  stated  that 
an  employee  might  even  Join  a  religious 
organization  which  observed  Wednesday  as 
Sabbath. 

It  is  argued  that  under  EEOC  Regula- 
tions the  employer  is  required  to  make  only 
reasonable  accommodations  to  the  religious 
needs  of  his  employees.  The  employee  may 
claim  that  all  of  his  religious  needs  arc 
reasonable.  Irrespective  of  discrimination. 
:  id  file  charges  with  EEOC  against  his  em- 
ployer for  failure  to  accommodatp  them.  An 
employer  with  thousands  of  employees  could 
certainly  be  harassed  by  the  filing  cf  many 


•  Judge  McCree  was  designated  by  the 
Chief  Judge  as  the  third  member  of  the  panel, 
to  take  the  place  of  Judge  Combs  who  re- 
signed as  a  member  of  the  Court  on  June  5, 
1970,  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  petition  for 
rehearing.  The  designation  was  made  In  order 
that  Judge  McCree  may  file  a  dissent  ex- 
pressing his  views. 


of  such  claims.  This  would  also  present  seri- 
ous problems  for  labor  organiaztlons  t  i  oope 
with. 

Congress  did  not  Intend  that  employers 
or  labor  organizations  .should  be  harassed 
v/lth  respect  to  claims  not  Involving  dis- 
crimination. In  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Act  It  Is  stated: 

"Internal  affairs  of  employers  and  labor 
organizations  must  not  be  Interfered  with 
except  to  the  limited  extent  that  correction 
Is  required  In  discrimination  practices."  1964 
U.S.  Code  Cong.  &  Adm.  News,  at  p  2516. 

[15]  The  fundmental  error  of  Dewey  and 
the  Amlcl  Curiae  Is  that  they  equate  religious 
discrimination  with  failure  to  accommodate. 
We  submit  these  two  co;icepts  are  entirely 
different.  The  employer  ought  not  to  be 
forced  to  accommodate  each  of  the  varying 
religious  beliefs  a"d  practices  of  his  em- 
ployees. 

Dewey  entered  the  employ  of  Reynolds 
before  he  acquired  his  religious  beliefs.  The 
1960  collective  bargaining  agreement  was  al.so 
entered  Into  prior  to  that  time.  After  he  ac- 
quired his  religious  beliefs,  his  employer  did 
endeavor  to  make  accommodation  to  the 
religious  beliefs  of  Its  employees  by  inter- 
preting the  agreement  so  as  to  permit  any 
employee  assigned  to  overtime  to  be  relieved 
from  the  assignment  simply  by  arranging 
for  another  qualified  employee  to  replace 
him.  We  hold  that  this  was  a  reasonable 
accommodation. 

Dewey,  with  no  difficulty,  did  arrange  for 
replacements  on  five  different  occasions,  and 
then  he  decided  not  only  that  It  was  a  sin 
for  him  to  obtain  a  replacement,  but  the 
arbitrator  found  specifically  that  Dewey  told 
his  replacement,  Zagman,  "not  to  serve  as 
a  replacement  any  more." 

[161  While  It  was  stipulated  that  Dewey 
was  sincere  in  his  beliefs,  he  offered  no  proof 
that  the  tenets  of  his  church  forbade  his 
designating  a  replacement  to  serve  in  his 
place  on  Sundays.  The  fact  that  he  was  sin- 
cere in  his  beliefs  gave  him  no  greater  rights. 

Moreover,  the  retroactive  application  of  the 
1967  Regulations  to  the  1966  dUcharge  is 
Justified  by  EEOC  In  its  amicus  brief,  with 
the  assertion  that  its  Regulations  are  only 
"interpretations"  and  that  "the  timing  of 
the  Commission  interpretations  is  irrelevant" 
since  the  1966  Regulation  Is  now  a  "defunct 
Commission  guideline."  Although  defunct  In 
1967,  it  was  certainly  in  full  force  and  effect 
in  1966  and  authorized  the  employer  to  pre- 
scribe "the  normal  work  week  and  foresee- 
able overtime  requirements  and  absent  an 
intent  to  discriminate  on  religious  grounds, 
a  Job  applicant  or  employee  who  accepted 
the  Job  knowing  or  having  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  such  requirements 
would  conflict  with  his  religious  obligations 
Is  not  entitled  to  demand  any  alterations  in 
such  requirements  to  accommodate  his  re- 
ligious needs." 

Dewey  did  not  acquire  his  religious  beliefs 
until  after  his  employer  had  entered  into 
the  1960  collective  bargaining  agreement 
which  required  all  employees  to  work  over- 
time. Dewey  thus  had  actual  knowledge  that 
the  requirements  of  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement  would  conflict  with  his  subse- 
quently acquired  religious  needs.  Under  the 
regulations  In  force  at  the  time,  which  EEOC 
claims  are  now  defunct,  the  employer  was 
under  no  obligation  to  accommodate.  There 
was  no  claim  that  the  employer  Intended 
to  discriminate  on  religious  grounds.  These 
regulations  had  the  force  and  effect  of  law. 
Their  subsequent  repeal,  after  the  discharge 
ought  not  to  affect  the  rights  of  obligations 
of  either  party. 

The  simple  answer,  however,  to  all  of 
Dewey's  claims  is  that  the  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  was  equal  In  its  application 
to  all  employees  and  was  uniformly  applied, 
discriminating  against  no  one. 
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Effect  of  the  Arbitrator's  Award 

The  case  of  Culpepper  v.  Reynolds  Metals 
Co.,  421  F.2d  888  (5th  Clr.  1970) ,  Is  relied  on 
in  support  of  the  proposition  that  an  em- 
ployee may  utilize  both  arbitration  and  an 
action  under  Title  VXI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
.•\ct.  In  Culpepper,  however,  only  a  griev- 
ance was  filed,  which  was  never  processed 
through  arbitration,  Culpepper  involved  ra- 
cial discrimination,  which  a  majority  of  the 
panel  thought  was  so  serious  as  to  impose — 
•••  •  •  the  duty  on  the  courts  to  make  sure 
that  the  Act  works.  •   •   •" 

Circuit  Judge  Coleman,  who  filed  a  con- 
curring opinion,  disagreed  rather  vigorously 
that  any  such  duty  was  Imposed  on  the 
Courts.  He  stated: 

"Under  our  Constitutionally  ordained 
form  of  Government,  whether  an  Act  works 
or  falls  is  the  concern  of  the  Executive  or 
Legislature,  or  both — not  the  courts." 

We  do  not  regard  it  as  our  function  to  en- 
large on  the  plain  language  of  a  statute  so 
as  to  impose  on  citizens  obligations  never  In- 
tended by  Congress,  in  order  to  make  It  work. 

Great  reliance  is  placed  upon  Hutchings 
v.  United  Industries,  Inc.,  428  F.2d  303  (5th 
Clr.  1970) ,  which  was  decided  after  our  de- 
cision in  the  present  case  was  annotuiced.  In 
our  opinion  Hutchings  does  not  comiport 
with  Boys  Markets,  Inc.  v.  Retail  Clerks 
Union,  Local  770,  398  U.S.  235,  90  S.Ct.  1583, 
26  L.Ed.  2d  199  (1970). 

In  Boys  Markets,  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  arbitration  in 
the  settlement  of  labor  disputes.  He  said: 

"However,  we  have  frequently  noted,  in 
such  cases  as  Lincoln  Mills,  [353  U.S.  448, 
77  S.Ct.  912,  1  L.Ed.2d  972)  the  SteeUcorkers 
(363  U.3,  564,  80  S.Ct.  1343,  4  L.Ed.2d  1403] 
Trilogy,  and  Lucas  Flour,  [369  U.S.  95,  82 
set.  571,  7  L.Ed.2d  593)  the  importance 
which  Congress  has  attached  generally  to 
the  voluntary  settlement  of  labor  disputes 
without  resort  to  self-help  and  more  parti- 
cularly to  arbitration  as  a  means  to  this  end. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  stated  that  Lincoln  Mills, 
in  its  exposition  of  §301  (a),  'went  a  long 
way  towards  making  arbitration  the  central 
institution  in  the  administration  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  contracts." 

"The  Sinclair  (370  U.S.  195,  82  8.  Ct.  1328, 
8  L.  Ed.  2d  440]  decision,  however,  seriously 
undermined  the  effectiveness  of  the  arbitra- 
tion technique  as  a  method  peacefully  to  re- 
solve industrial  disputes  without  resort  to 
strikes,  lockouts,  and  similar  devices.  Clearly 
employers  will  be  wary  of  assuming  obliga- 
tions to  arbitrate  specifically  enforceable 
against  them  when  no  similarly  efficacious 
remedy  is  available  to  enforce  the  concomi- 
tant undertaking  of  the  union  to  refrain 
from  striking."  [footnote  omitted]. 

Similarly,  employers  would  be  wary  of 
arbitration  clauses  In  collective  bargaining 
agreements  If,  as  in  the  present  case,  the 
arbitration  is  binding  on  them  only  and  not 
on  their  employees. 

Our  case  Is  even  stronger  than  Boys  Mar- 
kets because  the  grievance  here  was  submit- 
ted to  arbitration  and  the  arbitrator  made 
an  award  which  was  final,  binding  and  con- 
clusive on  the  parties.  It  is  as  binding  as  a 
Judgment.  5  Am.  Jur.  2d,  Arbitration  and 
Award,  5  147.  It  remains  in  full  force  and 
effect. 

The  amicus  brief  of  NAACP  Legal  Defense 
Fund  candidly  recognizes  that  "(Ijt  may  be 
true  that  the  result  of  such  an  accommoda- 
Mon  will  be  that  the  employer  but  not  the 
employee  will  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrator."  (Brief,  p.  14) . 

We  know  of  no  good  reason  why  an  award 
of  an  arbitrator  should  not  be  binding  on 
both  parties,  the  same  as  a  Judgment  of  a 
court. 

It  Is  difficult  for  us  to  believe  that  any 
employer  would  ever  agree  to  arbitration  of 
a  grievance  If  he  knew  that  the  employee 
would  not  be  bound  by  the  result. 


The  Importance  of  arbitration  In  the  reso- 
lution of  all  labor  disputes  Is  the  theme  of 
the  United  Steel  Workers  Trilogy,  363  U  S 
564-602,  80  S.  Ct.  1343,  4  L,  Ed.  2d  1403 
(1960) .  The  purpose  of  arbitration  Is  thwart- 
ed if  the  awards  are  held  by  the  courts  to  be 
binding  on  employers  only  and  not  on  em- 
ployees. 

The  petition  for  rehearing  Is  denied. 

McCREE,  Circuit  Judge  (dissenting).  I 
would  grant  the  petition  for  rehearing  and 
affirm  the  Judgment  of  the  District  Court 
for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  dissenting  opin- 
ion of  Judge  Combs.  Furthermore,  I  ob- 
serve that  in  addition  to  the  Seventh  Circuit, 
Bowe  V.  Colgate-Palmolive  Co.,  416  F.  2d  711 
(1969),  the  Fifth  Circuit  has  held  that  ap- 
pellee's invocation  of  the  grievance-arbitra- 
tion procedure  did  not  bar  him  from  pro- 
ceeding in  the  District  Court  under  Title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Hutchings  v. 
United  States  Industries,  Inc.,  No.  28750 
(5th  Clr.  June  19,  1970). 

ROBERT   KENNETH    DEWEY   V.   REYNOLDS   METALS 

COMPANY.  NO.   835, 

OCTOBER    TERM,    1970 

On  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit. 

Former  decision,  400  U.S.  1008,  91  S.Ct.  566. 
401  U.S.  932,  91  S.Ct.  919;  91  S.Ct.  1365. 

Facts  and  opinion,  D.C.,  300  F.Supp.  709; 
6  Clr.  429  F.2d  324. 

Donald  P.  Oosterhouse,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  for  petitioner. 

Lawrence  G.  Wallace,  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  the  United  States,  as  amicus  curiae,  by 
special  leave  of  Court. 

William  A.  Coughlln,  Jr.,  Detroit,  Mich., 
for  respondent. 

June  1,  1971.  PER  CURIAM.  The  Judgment 
is  affirmed  by  an  equally  divided  Court. 

Mr.  Justice  HARLAN  took  no  part  in  the 
consideration  or  decision  of  this  case. 


I  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Middle  District  of 
Florida] 

Charles  B.  Riley  v.  The  Bendix  Corp. 

This  action  came  on  for  trial  before  the 
Court,  Honorable  Richard  M.  Duncan,  United 
States  District  Judge,  presiding,  and  the  Is- 
sues having  been  duly  tried  and  a  decision 
having  been  duly  rendered. 

It  is  Ordered  and  Adjudged  that  the  plain- 
tiff take  nothing,  that  the  action  be  dismissed 
on  the  merits,  and  that  the  defendant.  The 
Bendix  Corporation,  recover  of  the  plaintiff, 
Charles  B.  Riley,  its  costs  of  action. 

Orlando,  Fla..  July  12. 1971. 

memorandum    OPINION.    riNDINGS   OP  FACT  AND 
CONCLUSIONS   OF  LAW 

Plaintiff  instituted  this  action  in  this  court 
on  June  3,  1969,  pursuant  to  Title  42  Section 
2000e-5  United  States  Code,  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  cf  1964,  alleging  that  the  defendant  had 
violated  his  civil  rights  by  terminating  his 
employment  for  the  reason  that  he  refused  to 
wor'K  from  sun-down  on  Friday  until  sun- 
down on  Sat\irday  of  each  week.  He  seeks 
damages,  restoration  to  his  former  employ- 
ment, an  Injunction  enjoining  the  defendant 
from  further  Interfering  with  his  rellglotis 
beliefs,  and  attorney's  fees. 

Plaintiff  is  a  member  of  the  Seventh  Day 
Adventlst  Church  and  he  states  that  one  of 
the  doctrines  of  his  church  is  that  its  mem- 
bers shall  not  engage  in  any  gainful  employ- 
ment between  sun-down  Friday  and  sun- 
down Saturday  of  each  week. 

Plaintiff  was  employed  by  the  defendant 
in  January,  1967,  as  a  mechanical  foreman  at 
a  salary  of  $725.00  per  month.  After  serving 
a  short  period  of  time  in  the  mechanical  de- 
partment, at  his  request  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  program  for  the  training  of  me- 
chanics. His  hours  were  from  7:30  o'clock 
a.m.  until  4:00  o'clock  p.m.  five  days  a  week. 

On  July  14, 1967,  the  plaintiff  was  informed 
that  he  had  been  transferred  to  the  second 


shift.  The  hours  of  laTaor  on  that  shift  were 
from  3:30  p.m.  to  12:00  o'clock  midnight,  five 
days  a  week,  which  would  require  the  plain- 
tiff, in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  to  work 
several  hours  after  sun-down  on  Friday. 

Plaintiff  says  that  at  the  time  of  the  trans- 
fer he  told  his  general  foreman,  Mr.  O'Neill, 
that  he  waa  a  Seventh  Day  Adventlst,  and 
that  his  religious  beliefs  prevented  him  from 
working  after  sun-down  on  each  Friday.  On 
the  contrary,  the  supervisor  says  that  the 
plaintiff  did  not  object  to  the  shift  or  tell 
him  of  his  religious  convictions  at  the  time, 
but  that  Just  before  going  to  work  on  the 
second  shift  plaintiff  did  come  to  his  office 
and  tell  him  that  he  could  not  work  after 
sun-down  on  Fridays.  Plaintiff  also  says  that 
O'Neill  told  him  under  the  company  policy 
he  would  have  to  work  the  hours  required  on 
that  shift. 

At  the  time  the  Bendix  Corporation  was 
operating  under  a  contract  with  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  in 
connection  with  the  building  and  launching 
of  missiles  from  Cape  Kennedy.  The  particu- 
lar branch  of  the  section  to  which  the  plain- 
tiff was  assigned  was  engaged  primarily  in 
the  maintenance  of  heavy  machinery  and 
other  equipment  Incident  to  the  launching 
of  missiles.  There  were  four  groups  in  the 
mechanical  section  to  which  the  plaintiff 
was  assigned,  and  at  the  time  of  his  em- 
ployment the  section  consisted  of  about  220 
men.  He  was  transferred  from  the  mechanical 
group  preparing  training  programs  for  the 
swing-arm  program  to  the  maintenance 
group  and  subsequently  to  the  second  shift. 
Plaintiff  began  work  on  the  second  shift 
on  Monday,  July  17,  1967. 

After  his  a-sslgnment  to  the  second  shift, 
plaintiff  did  not  work  after  sun-down  on 
any  Friday.  He  would  report  for  work  at 
3:30  and  before  sun-down  he  would  notify 
his  supervisor  and  leave  the  Job.  This  meant 
that  he  had  worked  approximately  three  or 
four  hours,  and  would  be  absent  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  second  shift.  He  did  not  pro- 
vide for  any  replacement  during  the  period 
of  his  absence.  He  and  his  supervisor  dis- 
cussed the  subject  on  several  occasions,  and 
on  each  occasion  he  was  told  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  continue  his  work. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  company  to  shift 
the  foremen  of  a  group  every  90  days,  which, 
of  course,  necessitated  those  who  were  as- 
signed to  the  second  shift  to  work  from  3:30 
to  midnight,  five  days  a  week.  The  reassign- 
ment of  plaintiff  made  In  July,  1967,  was 
necessitated  by  the  vacation  season.  When 
one  foreman  was  on  vacation  it  was  neces- 
sary for  another  foreman  to  substitute  for 
him  and  to  take  his  place. 

On  August  18,  1967,  the  plaintiff  was  dis- 
charged for  Insubordination  for  his  refusal 
to  work  the  required  hours  on  the  second 
shift.  The  controversy  was  submitted  to  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, and  when  the  Commission  and  the 
Company  were  unable  to  agree  upon  a  re- 
instatement of  the  plaintiff,  this  action  was 
filed.  The  following  written  communications 
were  passed  between  the  plaintiff  and  vari- 
ous officers  of  the  defendant  prior  to  the  filing 
of  this  suit: 

On  July  27,  1967,  following  plaintiff's 
transfer  to  the  second  shift,  he  signed  an 
AVO  (Avoid  Verbal  Orders)  form,  addressed 
to  A.  S.  O'Neill  in  which  he  stated: 

"Being  a  member  of  the  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventlst Church  for  the  past  13  years  I  observe 
the  seventh  day  sabbath  from  Friday  at  sun- 
down to  Saturday  at  sundown.  I  would  like 
to  have  this  time  off  to  attend  to  my  religious 
beliefs. 

"(I  will  work  this  time  in  an  emergency.) 
From:  Charles  B.  Riley". 

On  August  1,  A/S.  O'NeiU  signed  an  AVO 
addressed  to  Charles  B.  Riley,  in  which  he 
.stated: 

"Time  off  for  the  Seventh  Day  Church 
observance. 
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"Any  employee  Is  allowed  time  off  to  at- 
tend church  however  time  off  for  a  religious 
observance  cannot  be  allowed  If  work  sched- 
ules dictate  a  necessity  to  work. 

"The  above  does  not  pertain  to  your  re- 
quest to  be  absent  from  work  every  FYlday 
evening  at  sundown  to  Saturday  evening  at 
sundown.  Your  request  for  permission  to  do 
the  above  was  turned  down  by  me,  and  you 
absented  yo\irself  from  the  job  irregardless. 
"Prom:   A.  S.  O'Nein". 

On  August  3,  1967,  the  plaintiff  signed 
another  AVO  directed  to  A.  S.  O'Neill.  In 
which  he  stated: 

"I  believe  In  keeping  the  Sabbath  day  holy, 
for  this  reason  I  would  like  to  be  exctised 
from  sundown  Fri.  to  sundown  Sat.  Time  off 
will  be  only  4  hours  by  regular  scheduled 
shift." 

"Signed:  Charles  B.  Riley". 

On  August  4.  A.  S.  O'Neill  signed  an  AVO 
addressed  to  the  plaintiff  In  which  It  was 
stated : 

"Your  request  to  be  absent  from  the  job 
from  9  August  1967  through  11  August  1967 
has  been  granted,  but  only  as  a  non-paid 
absence." 

"Signed:   A.  S.  O'NeUl". 

On  the  same  day.  August  4,  A.  S.  O'Neill 
signed  another  AVO  directed  to  Charjes  B. 
Riley,  in  which  he  stated: 

"Your  required  hours  of  work  are  from 
1530  to  2400  hours." 

On  Aug\ist  7.  A.  S.  O'Neill  addressed  a 
communication  to  Riley,  In  which  he  stated: 

"Shift  requirements. 

"You  are  required  to  be  present  dally  for 
your  entire  scheduled  shift,  flrst  or  second 
shift,  whichever  It  may  be.  You  are  also 
required  to  respond  to  the  requests  for  over- 
time, flrst  or  second  shift,  whichever  it  may 
be.  The  Company  has  no  allowance  for 
Church  Holidays  as  such,  except  for  an  occa- 
sional special  service. 

"In  the  event  the  above  Is  unacceptable  to 
you,  you  should  seek  employment  el-sewhere. 
Your  recent  practice  of  working  half  of  your 
scheduled  shift  on  Fridays  and  clocking  out 
without  permission  cannot  be  tolerated  and 
if  you  continue  to  persist  with  this  practice, 
you  will  be  terminated." 

On  August  21,  A.  S.  O'Neill  signed  an  AVO 
addressed  to  Charles  B.  Riley  In  which  It 
was  stated: 

"Termination. 

"You  have  been  terminated  from  the  Ben- 
dix  Launch  Support  Division  effective  2030 
Hrs.  18  August  1967,  for  insubordination. 
You  have  been  insubordinate  on  at  least  four 
occasions  by  absenting  yourself  from  the  Job 
and  going  home  prior  to  the  end  of  your  shift 
after  you  had  been  Informed  by  me,  verbally 
and  in  writing  that  your  request  to  leave 
early  had  been  denied." 

Following  the  plaintiff's  dismissal,  the 
controversy  was  submitted  to  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission.  After 
consideration  by  that  Commission,  the  Com- 
pany addressed  the  following  communication 
to  Riley: 

"Mr.  Charles  B.  Riley, 

"10209  West  Hillsborough  Avenue, 

"Tampa,    Florida   33615 

"JANT7ARY    3,    1968. 

"Serial:   IR-1  68-1. 

"Dear  Mr.  Riley  :  We  have  again  reviewed 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  your 
previous  employment  with  the  Launch  Sup- 
port Division  at  the  request  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  with  whom 
your  complaint  charging  the  division  with 
religious  discrimination  was  filed. 

"In  keeping  with  sound  management  pro- 
cedure, the  division  must  accept  its  re- 
sponsibility to  point  out  the  following: 

"(1)  You  were  clearly  in  violation  of  es- 
tablished division  policy  through  Insubordi- 
nation by  leaving  your  job  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  shift  on  several  occasions  particularly 
after  being  told  In  writing  not  to  do  so. 


"(2)  You  acted  without  apparent  regard 
for  the  coiuin\iation  and  safety  of  the  rper- 
atlons  of  the  Launch  Support  Division  to 
maintain  its  contractual  obligations  with 
N.'^S.^  since  you  left  without  notice  or  mak- 
ing preparation  for  someone  to  assume  your 
responsibilities  as  foreman. 

"Under  these  circumstances  the  division 
felt  compelled  to  take  action  to  safeguard  the 
integrity  of  Its  other  employees.  We  believe 
your  charges  of  religious  discrimination  to  be 
without  foundation. 

"Nevertheless,  to  make  every  possible  ef- 
fort to  utilize  your  talents,  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing offer  subject  to  the  condition  (appli- 
cable to  all  employees  In  the  division)  that 
you  agree  to  work  as  assisned  and  abide  by 
divisional  policy. 

"We  hereby  offer  you  reemployment  as  a 
foreman  at  the  rate  of  $72.5.  per  month.  We 
trust  this  arrangement  will  be  suitable  to  you 
and  that  your  reemployment  will  be  muttially 
beneficial  to  you  and  the  division. 

"May   we   hear   from   you   regarding   your 
decision.  It  is  nece.ssary  that  we  receive  your 
answer  by  12  January  1968.  as  we  are  holding 
the  position  open  for  you. 
"Very  trtily  yours, 

'■/s'  George  W.  Knox. 
"George  W.  Knox, 
"Supervisor.  Employment  and  Employee 
Relation!!. 
"GWK'kk 
"Ph:  305  267-4310." 

On  January  8,  1968,  the  plaintiff  replied  to 
the  defendant's  communication  of  Janu- 
ary 3  in  five  parapraphs  In  which  he  sotifht 
to  justify  his  leaving  th"  job  prior  to  sim- 
down  Friday.  He  then  set  out  In  detail  the 
expenses  which  he  had  Incurred  In  attem.nt- 
ing  to  obtain  other  employment,  in  the 
amount  of  »4,520.00.  He  further  stated: 

"I  accepted  an  'Indu<;trtal  Enslneerlng' 
position  as  an  estimator  working  on  Govern- 
ment contracts.  The  position  is  with  the 
Honeywell  Co..  Tampa.  Fla. 

"T  received  a  good  salary  and  they  hired 
me  with  the  tinderstandlng  I  would  have  the 
'Sabbath'  from  sundown  Friday  evening  to 
sundown,  Saturday  evening  off.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  I'm  now  working  10-12 
hours  a  day  with  a  crash  program  coming  up. 
I  will  come  in  on  Sundays  too.  My  talents 
will  be  used  more  here  than  at  the  'Cape.' 

"I  will  drop  the  charge  against  the  Ben- 
dlx  Launch  Support  Division  under  the  fol- 
Inwlnc  conditions: 

"Pay  all  losses  of  salary  and  expenses  (To- 
tal— ,«s4.520.00).  permit  me  to  be  re-instated 
and  let  the  records  show  that  I  resigned  not 
■Fired.' 

"This  letter  indicates  my  wish  to  have  a 
fair  and   final    ."jettlenient   of  claim   against 
the  Bendlx  Launch  Support  Division. 
"Re.spectfully. 

"/s/  Charles  B.  Riley. 
Chari.es  B.  Rilet." 

The  defendant  replied  on  January  25.  1968 
as  follows: 


Janttart  25,  1968. 
"Mr.  Chapt.es  B    Rilsy. 
"10209  W.  milshorongh  Ave.. 
"Tampa.  Fla. 
"Serial :  IR-1  68-14. 

"Dear  Mr.  Riley:  We  have  your  reply  dated 
8  January.  1968  to  our  offer  of  reemployment. 
While  you  were  unable  to  accept  our  offer, 
we  are  nonetheless  plea.sed  to  learn  that  you 
are  employed  In  a  position  satlsfactorv  to 
you. 

"Obviously  we  cannot  assume  responsibility 
for  any  of  the  various  claims  listed  In  your 
letter  since  these  were  incurred  by  you  in 
pursuit  of  your  personal  objectives. 

"Reinstatement  is  possible  only  upwn 
agreement  at  the  time  of  rehire  whenever  an 
employee  has  been  terminated  (volimtarlly 
or  Involuntarily).  Our  records  have  been  ad- 


justed,  however,   to   indicate   that    you   are 
eligible  for  rehire  as  you  requested. 

"Our  offer  of  reemployment  was  tendered 
in  a  positive  effort  to  rehire  you  as  the  most 
appropriate  avenue  open  to  both  you  and  the 
division  for  satisfying  previous  differences. 
As  you  are  unable  to  accept  our  offer  we  must 
consider  the  matter  closed. 
"Very  truly  yours, 

"/s/  George  W.  Knox. 
"George  W.  Knox, 
"SKpcri;isor,  Employment  and 

Employee  Relations. 
"GWK  kk.  • 

Following  the  foregoing  series  of  corre- 
spondence, this  suit  was  filed.  The  parties 
have  stipulated  that  by  this  action  "the 
Plaintiff  seeks  reinstatement  to  his  former 
job  with  the  defendant  before  his  discharge, 
back  pay  for  loss  of  interim  earnings  between 
the  date  of  discharge  and  the  present  date, 
attorneys  fees  and  court  costs  for  the  Insti- 
tution and  prosecution  of  this  lawsuit." 

The  defendant  contends  that  It  did  not  In- 
tentionally discharge  the  plaintiff  because 
of  his  religious  beliefs  contrary  to  Section 
706(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  but 
rather  for  the  reason  that  plaintiff  was  in- 
subordinate In  refusing  to  accept  his  shift 
assignment  under  the  circumstances  of  this 
case,  together  with  his  failure  to  perform 
his  duties  as  a  foreman  in  the  position  to 
which  he  was  a.sslgned. 

The  parties  have  stipulated,  and  the  court 
is  In  agreement,  that  the  Initial  question 
which  must  be  resolved  is  "did  the  defend- 
ant discharge  the  plaintiff  in  violation  of 
•Section  706  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964?" 

The  defendant  contends  that  it  was  not  its 
intention  to  violate  the  -statute,  nor  did  it 
discharge  the  plaintiff  because  of  his  religi- 
ous belief,  but  solely  because  of  his  failure 
to  follow  rules  of  the  company  in  falling  to 
work  the  hours  assl^^ned  to  him. 

Section  2000e-2  Title  42  U.S.C.  provides: 

"(a)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  an  employer — 

"(1 )  to  fail  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  discharge 
any  Individual,  or  otherwise  to  discriminate 
against  any  Individual  with  respect  to  his 
c<')mponsation.  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges 
of  employment,  because  of  such  individual's 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin 
•    •   «    '• 

Under  Section  713(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  the  Fqual  Employment  Op- 
portimity  Commission  is  clothed  with  au- 
thority from  time  to  time  to  Issue,  amend  or 
rescind  procedural  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Such  regulations 
must  be  In  conformity  with  the  standards 
and  limitations  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act,  Title  5  5  500  et  seq.  U.S.C.  In 
accordance  with  such  provision  the  Commis- 
sion Issued  and  published  two  sets  of  "Religi- 
ous Discrimination  Guidelines''  one  effective 
on  June  15,  196C,  and  the  other  eifective 
July  10.  1967.  which  are  set  out  in  their  en- 
tirety in  appendices  A  and  B.  which  are  made 
a  part  hereof.  These  guidelines  were  in  ertect 
at  the  time  of  the  plaintiff's  transfer  to  the 
.■second  shift,  and  at  the  time  of  his  dis- 
charge. 

The  plaintiff  relies  heavily  upon  the  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission,  and  he  cites 
numerous  cases  to  the  effect  that  the  regula- 
tions issued  by  an  agency  charged  with  the 
administration  of  a  statute  should  be  given 
great  weight  by  the  courts  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  that  statute.  Udall  v.  Tallman, 
et  al.,  380  U.S.  1  (1965).  We  do  not  disagree 
with  that  generally  recognized  principle  ot 
law.  Such  regulations  to  be  valid  must  how- 
ever, be  in  conformity  with  the  Act  which 
authorizes  their  Issuance  and  with  the 
standards  and  limitations  set  forth  In  the 
.'Administrative  Procedure  Act,  Title  5  §  600 
pt  seq.  42  U.S.C.  §  2000e-12. 

Paragraph  (c)  of  the  Commission's  July  10, 
1967,  guidelines  states: 
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"Because  of  the  particularly  sensitive  na- 
ture of  discharging  or  refusing  to  hire  an  em- 
ployee or  applicant  on  account  of  his  reli- 
gious beliefs,  the  employer  has  the  burden 
of  proving  that  undue  hardship  renders  the 
required  accommodation  to  the  religious 
needs  of  the  employee  unreasonable."  [Em- 
phasis supplied) 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  Commission  is 
vested  with  the  authority  of  determining  the 
procedural  question  of  burden  of  proof.  All 
hearings  and  Investigations  .ire  to  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act,  and  certainly  the  Com- 
mission has  no  right  to  say  to  this  court  that 
It  shall  shift  the  burden  of  proof  from  the 
plaintiff  to  the  defendant.  Aside  from  that 
fact  we  feel  It  would  be  unreasonable  and 
Impractical  to  require  the  complex  American 
business  structure  to  prove  why  It  cannot 
gear  Itself  to  the  "varied  religious  practices 
of  the  American  people".  See  Appendix  B 
paragraph  (d). 

In  both  the  June  15,  1966  and  the  July  10, 
1967.  guidelines,  the  Commission  expresses 
its  view  that  It  is  the  duty  of  employers 
not  to  discriminate  on  religious  grounds 
and  that  employers  should  accommodate 
the  reasonable  religious  needs  of  employees 
where  such  accommodation  can  be  made 
without  serious  Inconvenience  to  the  conduct 
of  the  business.  We  note  that  the  Com- 
mission In  the  Issuance  of  the  July  10, 
1967  guidelines,  did  not  expressly  repeal 
paragraph  (a)  (3)  of  its  June  15,  1966  guide- 
lines which  states  that  under  Title  VII  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  an  employer  Is  free 
"to  establish  a  normal  work  week  •  •  •  gen- 
erally applicable  to  all  employees."  notwith- 
standing that  such  a  schedule  "may  not 
operate  with  uniformity  In  Its  effect  upon 
the  religious  observances  of  his  employees." 

In  hLs  brief  the  plaintiff  cites  the  case  of 
Jackson  v.  Veri  Fresh  Poultry,  Inc.,  304  F. 
Supp.  1276  (E.D.  La.  1969).  The  plaintiff  in 
that  action  was  employed  by  the  defendant 
as  a  chicken  picker  at  a  wage  of  $1.25  per 
hour.  She  began  work  on  August  9.  1966,  and 
in  November.  1966  she  informed  her  foreman 
that  she  would  be  unable  to  work  between 
approximately  5:00  p.m.  Friday  and  5:00  p.m. 
Saturday  because  in  her  religion  that  was 
considered  the  Sabbath.  She  was  stibsequent- 
ly  told  by  another  of  her  supervisors  that  if 
.she  could  not  work  after  5:00  p.m.  or  on  Sat- 
urdays, the  company  could  not  use  her  serv- 
ices. The  plaintiff's  employment  was  ter- 
minated on  November  16.  1966.  The  court  de- 
termined that  the  plaintiff's  discharge  was 
m  violation  of  42  U.S.C.  ?  2000e. 

In  arriving  at  Its  conclusion  the  court  was 
"Impressed  by  the  opinion  •  *  •  In  the  case 
of  Deinrp  v.  Fleynolds  Metals  Co.,  300  F.  Supp. 
709"  which  the  court  described  as  a  "case 
strikingly  similar"  to  the  case  then  tinder 
consideration.  The  Dewey  case  was  sub- 
sequently reversed  In  Dewey  v.  Reynolds  Met- 
als Co..  429  P.  2d  324  (6th  Clr."  1970,  cert, 
granted.  400  U.S.  1008  (March  1,  1971).  [Not 
yet  decided] 

We  agree  that  the  facts  In  Dewey  and 
Jackson  are  substantially  similar,  but  we 
have  difficulty  In  following  the  reasoning  of 
the  court  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  plaintiff  in  Jackson  was  discharged  be- 
cause of  her  religious  beliefs.  In  our  view 
her  religion  was  simply  an  Incident,  and  If  It 
prevented  her  from  performing  the  duties  re- 
quired of  her  by  her  employer,  he  had  a 
right  to  separate  her  from  the  job.  The  rules 
of  Bendlx  requiring  work  on  Sattirday  ap- 
plied uniformly  to  all  employees  no  matter 
what  their  religious  afflUatlon  happened  to 
be. 

The  plaintiff  also  cites  Sherbcrt  v.  Verner, 
374  U.S.  398,  10  L.ed.  2d  965,  83  S.Ct.  1790 
(1963).  In  that  case  the  plaintiff  was  a 
Seventh  Day  Adventlst  whose  religious  con- 
victions prevented  her  from  working  on 
Saturday.  She  was  denied  unemployment 
compensation    under    the    South    Carolina 


Compensation  Act  for  falling,  without  good 
cause,  to  accept  available  suitable  work  when 
it  was  offered  to  her.  The  Supreme  Court 
held  that  it  was  a  violation  of  her  constitu- 
tional rights  to  refuse  her  workmen's  com- 
pensation for  failing  to  work  on  her  Sab- 
bath. We  think  the  Sherbert  case  Is  clearly 
distinguishable  from  the  caise  now  before  us 
and  from  the  Jackson  case. 

The  defendant  denies  that  plaintiff  was 
discharged  because  of  his  religious  beliefs 
or  that  it  had  any  Intention  to  violate 
the  statute  In  discharging  the  plaintiff. 
We  believe  that  the  defendant  had  a  right 
to  make  rules  and  working  conditions  to  be 
imposed  tipon  its  employees  for  the  conduct 
of  its  business,  if  such  rules  are  not  in 
conflict  with  the  law,  and  any  one  accept- 
ing employment  Is  bound  to  accept  such 
rules  and  working  conditions. 

Defendant's  testimony  clearly  reveals  that 
Its  rules  and  working  conditions  applied  uni- 
formly with  respect  to  all  of  its  employees 
and  at  no  time  did  it  ever  discriminate 
against  any  person  because  of  race,  creed 
or  color.  The  record  contains  no  evidence  to 
the  contrary. 

The  guarantee  of  religious  freedom  in  the 
United  States  has  resulted  In  many  forms 
of  religion,  religious  philosophies  and  sects, 
and  It  Is  the  absolute  right  of  every  person 
that  these  beliefs  shall  not  be  infringed 
upon.  An  employer  may  not  refuse  to  em- 
ploy or  discharge  any  person  because  of  his 
religious  beliefs,  but  surely  the  great  and 
dlversifled  types  of  American  business  can- 
not be  expected  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of 
every  doctrine  or  religious  belief.  If  one  ac- 
cepts a  position  knowing  that  it  may  In  some 
way  impinge  upon  his  religious  beliefs,  he 
must  conform  to  the  working  conditions  of 
his  employer  or  seek  other  employment. 

When  plaintiff  accepted  employment  wlTh 
the  defendant,  he  signed  a  compensation 
agreement  which  provided  for  compensation 
for  "overtime  or  night  shift  work." 

He  was  a  salaried  employee  and  his  pay 
was  not  based  upon  an  hourly  rate.  If  he  was 
an  essential  employee  it  Is  not  difficult  to 
understand  how  leaving  his  job  In  the  middle 
of  the  shift  would  have  its  effect  upon  the 
work  he  was  performing. 

As  we  have  heretofore  stated,  the  second 
shift  W£is  from  3:30  In  the  afternoon  to  mid- 
night. After  plaintiff's  assignment  to  the 
second  shift  he  reported  for  work  at  3:30  but 
quit  about  7:30  Eastern  daylight  saving  time. 
Certainly  to  call  another  foreman  to  report 
for  duty  at  7:30  for  the  purpose  of  working 
until  1:00  in  the  evening,  would  not  only  be 
impractical  but  likely  impossible  under  ex- 
isting labor  agreements. 

Although  the  plaintiff  contents  that  Dewey 
V.  Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  49  F.d  34  (6th  Clr. 
1970) .  is  to  be  distinguished  both  factually 
and  legally  from  the  case  now  before  us,  we 
must  respectfully  disagree.  Dewey,  because 
of  his  religious  beliefs,  refused  to  perform 
overtime  labor  when,  under  the  rules  of  his 
company,  he  was  required  to  do  so.  He  was 
discharged  because  of  his  refusal  to  work  on 
Sunday.  At  the  time  of  his  discharge  there 
was  a  contract  in  force  between  the  labor 
organization  to  which  Dewey  belonged  and 
Reynolds.  This  agreement  provided: 

"All  employees  shall  be  obligated  to  per- 
form all  straight  time  and  overtime  work 
required  of  them  by  the  Company  except 
when  an  employee  has  a  substantial  and 
justifiable  reason  for  not  working  •   •  •." 

Following  his  discharge  Dewey  filed  griev- 
ances which  were  subsequently  submitted  to 
arbitration.  The  arbitrator  ruled  adversely 
to  Dewey  holding  it  was  his  duty  to  perform 
the  work  required.  After  obtaining  a  like 
ruling  from  the  Michigan  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission Dewey  filed  a  charge  with  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  alleg- 
ing religious  discrimination.  The  Commis- 
sion then  authorized  the  bringing  of  suit 
under  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 


1964.  The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Slrth 
Circuit  found  nothing  discriminatory  In  the 
provision  of  the  collective  bargaining  con- 
tract or  in  the  manner  In  which  Reynolds 
executed  it.  The  court  stated  at  page  330: 

"The  reason  for  Dewey's  discharge  was  not 
discrimination  on  account  of  his  religion;  It 
was  because  he  violated  the  provisions  of  the 
collective  bargaining  agreement  entered  Into 
by  his  union  with  his  employer,  which  pro- 
visions were  applicable  equally  to  all  employ- 
ees. The  violation  consisted  not  only  of  his 
refusing  to  work  on  Sundays  but  also  his 
refusing  to  arrange  for  a  replacement,  which 
was  an  alternate  procedure." 

We  are  unable  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  Dewey  case  and  the  present  case,  so 
far  as  the  legal  principles  Involved  are  con- 
cerned, because  the  Union  contract  required 
a  member  to  work  overtime  or  on  Sunday, 
if  necessary.  Certainly  If  It  Is  a  violation  of 
an  employee's  constitutional  rights  for  the 
employer  to  require  him  to  work  overtime  or 
to  work  on  Sunday,  it  would  equally  be  a 
violation  of  his  constitutional  rights  for  the 
union  to  attempt  to  enforce  such  a  contract 
agreement. 

The  most  recent  expression  on  the  subject 
is  found  In  Dawson  v.  Mizell,  325  F.  Supp. 
511  (E.D.  Va.  1971).  Dawson  was  a  mall  car- 
rier and  a  Seventh  Day  Adventlst.  He  was  dis- 
charged by  the  postmaster  for  failure  to  work 
on  Saturday.  Dawson  did  not  have  enough 
seniority  to  obtain  a  position  which  did  not 
require  Saturday  work,  and  his  assignment  to 
another  shift  would  have  been  a  violation  of 
the  bargaining  contract  between  the  Post 
OfHce  Department  and  the  Union.  Because  of 
his  lack  of  seniority.  Dawson  found  himself 
assigned  to  a  shift  which  required  that  he 
work  on  Saturday.  Judge  Merhize  held  that: 

"The  Court  finds  no  infringement  of  plain- 
tiff's rights  concerning  his  religious  beliefs. 
Religious  discrimination  should  not  be 
equated  with  failure  to  accommodate." 

The  testimony  reveals  that  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  defendant  to  rotate  its  foremen  on  the 
second  shift  every  90  days,  and  In  the  regu- 
lar course  of  carrying  out  this  practice  plain- 
tiff was  assigned  to  that  shift  on  July  17, 
1967.  This  was  the  vacation  season  and  when 
a  foreman  was  on  vacation,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  some  other  foreman  to  take  his  place. 

It  is  our  finding  that  the  defendant  did  not 
In  any  respect  discriminate  against  the  plain- 
tiff because  of  his  religious  beliefs.  The  as- 
signment to  the  second  shift  came  In  the 
usual  and  normal  conduct  of  the  defendant's 
business  and  was  in  no  respect  discriminatory 
against  any  foreman  because  of  his  religion. 
All  of  the  foremen  were  treated  equally. 

It  is  therefore  our  conclusion  that  the 
plaintiff  was  discharged  solely  because  of  his 
refusal  to  work  the  hours  assigned  to  him  and 
not  as  a  result  of  any  religious  discrimination 
against  him  on  the  part  of  the  defendant. 

Done  and  ordered  In  chambers  In  Kansas 
City.  Missouri,  this  7th  day  of  July,  1971. 
Richard  M.  Duncan. 
U.S.  Sr.  District  Judge. 

Copies  mailed  to: 

William  Kreuter.  Esq.,  1210  Citizens  Bank 
Building,  Orlando,  Fla  32801. 

Norman  F.  Burke,  Esq.,  van  den  Berg,  Gay 
Burke  &  Dyer,  16  South  Magnolia,  Orlando, 
Florida  32801, 

G.  Maxine  Bethel,  1800  G.  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20506. 

APPENDIX    A 

(Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion. Religious  Discrimination  Guidelines 
(Effective  June    15,   1966)) 

"Section  1605.1  Ob.servance  of  Sabbath  and 
religious  holidays. —  (a)(1)  Several  com- 
plaints filed  with  the  Commission  have 
raised  the  question  whether  It  Is  dlscrimlna- 
iion  on  account  of  religion  to  discharge  or 
to  refuse  to  hire  a  person  whose  religious  ob- 
servances require  that  he  take  time  off  dur- 
ing the  employer's  regular  work  week.  These 
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complaints  arise  in  a  variety  of  contexts,  but 
typically  involve  employees  who  regularly 
observe  Saturdays  as  the  Sabbath  or  who  ob- 
serve certain  special  holidays  dtirlng  thfi 
year. 

"(2)  The  Ck>minl8elon  believes  that  the 
duty  not  to  discriminate  on  religious 
grounds  Includes  an  obligation  on  the  p>art 
of  the  employer  to  accommodate  the  reason- 
able religious  needs  of  employees  and.  In 
some  cases,  prospective  employees  where 
such  accommodation  can  be  made  without 
serious  Inconvenience  to  the  conduct  of  the 
business. 

"(3)  However,  the  Commission  believes 
that  an  employer  is  free  under  Title  VII  to 
establish  a  normal  work  week  (Including 
paid  holidays)  generally  applicable  to  all 
employees,  notwithstanding  that  this  sched- 
ule may  not  operate  with  uniformity  in  its 
effect  upon  the  religious  observances  of  his 
employees.  For  example,  an  employer  who  Is 
closed  for  business  on  Sunday  does  not  dis- 
criminate merely  because  he  requires  that 
all  his  employees  be  available  for  work  on 
Saturday. 

"Likewise,  an  employer  who  closes  his 
buslnes  on  Chrlstnxas  or  Good  Friday  Is  not 
thereby  obligated  to  give  time  off  with  pay 
to  Jewish  employees  for  Rosh  Hashanah  or 
Torn  Klppur: 

"(b)  While  the  question  of  what  accom- 
modation by  the  employer  may  reasonably 
be  required  must  be  decided  on  the  peculiar 
facts  of  each  case,  the  following  guidelines 
may  prove  helpful. 

"(1)  An  employer  may  permit  absences 
from  work  on  religious  holidays,  with  or 
without  pay.  but  must  treat  all  religions 
with  substantial  uniformity  In  this  respect. 
However,  the  closing  of  a  business  on  one 
religious  holiday  creates  no  obligation  to 
permit  time  off  from  work  on  another. 

"(2)  An  employer,  to  the  extent  he  can 
do  so  without  serious  inconvenience  to  the 
conduct  of  his  bu.slness,  should  make  a  rea- 
sonable accommodation  to  the  needs  of  his 
em.ployees  and  applicants  for  employment  In 
connection  with  special  religious  holiday  ob- 
servances. 

"(3)  The  employer  may  prescribe  the  nor- 
mal work  week  and  foresseable  overtime  re- 
quirements, and.  absent  an  Intent  on  the 
part  of  the  employer  to  discriminate  on  re- 
ligious grounds,  a  job  applicant  or  employee 
who  accepted  the  job  knowing  or  having 
reas.on  to  believe  that  such  requirements 
would  conflict  with  his  religious  obligations 
is  not  entitled  to  demand  any  alterations  In 
such  requirements  to  accommodate  his  re- 
ligious needs. 

"(4)  Where  an  employee  has  previously 
been  employed  on  a  schedule  which  does  not 
conflict  with  his  religious  obligations,  and  It 
becomes  necessary  to  alter  his  work  sched- 
ule, the  employer  should  attempt  to  achieve 
an  acconxmodation  so  as  to  avoid  a  conflict. 
However,  an  employer  is  not  compelled  to 
make  such  an  accommodation  at  the  expense 
of  serious  Inconvenience  to  the  conduct  of 
his  business  or  disproportionate  allocation 
of  unfavorable  work  assignments  to  other 
employees." 

APPENDIX    3 

( Equal    Employment   Opportunity   Commis- 
sion, Religious  Discrimination  Guidelines 
(Effective  July   10,   1967)) 
"Section  1605.1  Observance  of  Sabbath  and 
other  religious  holidays. —  (a)    Several  com- 
plaints   filed    with    the    Commission    have 
raised  the  question  whether  it  Is  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  religion  to  discharge  or 
refuse  to  hire  employees  who  regularly  ob- 
serve Friday  evening  and  Saturday,  or  some 
other  day  of  the  week,  as  the  Sabbath  or  who 
observe    certain    special    religious    holidays 
during  the  year  and.  a--,  a  crin^iequence.  do 
not  work  on  such  dayj. 

"(b)  The  Commission  believes  that  the 
duty     not     to     discriminate     on     religious 


grounds,  required  by  section  703(a)(1)  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  includes  an 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to 
make  reasonable  accommodations  to  the  re- 
ligious nepds  of  employees  and  prospective 
employees  where  such  accommodations  can 
be  made  without  undue  hardship  on  the 
conduct  of  the  employer's  buslne&s.  Such 
undue  hardship,  for  example,  may  exist 
where  the  employees  needed  work  cannot 
be  performed  by  another  employee  of  sub- 
stantially similar  qualiflcations  during  the 
period  of  absence  of  the  Sabbath  observer. 

"(c)  Because  of  the  particularly  sensitive 
nature  of  discharging  or  refusing  to  hire  an 
employee  or  applicant  on  account  of  his  re- 
ligious beliefs,  the  employer  has  the  burden 
of  proving  that  an  undue  hardship  renders 
the  required  accommodations  to  the  reli- 
gious needs  of   the  employee  unreasonable. 

"(d)  The  Commission  will  review  each 
case  on  an  individual  basis  In  an  effort  to 
seek  an  equitable  application  of  these  guide- 
lines to  the  variety  of  situations  which  arise 
due  to  the  varied  religious  practices  of  the 
American  people." 


(Equal    Employment   Opportunity   Commis- 
sion Release.  July  12.  1967] 

EEOC  Adopts  New  Guidelines  on  Religiotts 
Discrimination 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission today  announced  new  Guidelines 
concerning  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
and  other  religious  holidays  as  they  relate 
to  discrimination  in  employment. 

The  Guidelines,  effective  Immediately, 
state: 

The  duty  not  to  discriminate  on  religious 
grounds,  required  under  Title  VII.  Includes 
an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
to  make  reasonable  accommodations  to  the 
religious  needs  of  employees  when  such  ob- 
ligation does  not  place  undue  hardship  on 
the  employer's  business. 

To  Illustrate,  the  Guidelines  say  that  an 
undue  hardship  may  exist  when  the  em- 
ployee's needed  work  cannot  be  performed 
by  another  employee  during  the  absence  of 
the  Sabbath  observer. 

The  Commission  recognizes  the  sensitive 
nature  of  discharging  or  refusing  to  hire  an 
employee  or  applicant  on  account  of  his 
religious  beliefs.  Under  the  new  Guidelines, 
the  employer  has  the  burden  of  proving  that 
an  undue  hardship  prevents  him  from  mak- 
ing reasonable  accommodations  to  the  reli- 
gious needs  of  the  employee. 

In  an  effort  to  equitably  apply  the  Guide- 
lines the  Commission  will  review  each  case 
on  an  Individual  basis  since  a  variety  of 
situations  arise  out  of  different  religious 
practices. 

The  Guidelines  apply  to  cases  before  the 
Commission  as  well  as  to  those  filed  in  the 
future.  They  substitute  for  those  Issued  June 
14.  1966. 

The  Commission  undertook  a  review  of 
the  1966  guidelines  after  several  charges  were 
filed  raising  the  question  whether  It  Is  reli- 
gious discrimination  to  discharge  or  refuse 
to  hire  employees  who  regularly  observe  a 
day  other  than  Sunday  as  the  Sabbath  and 
certain  religious  holidays  and  do  not  work 
on  such  days. 

The  new  Guidelines  were  proposed  and 
publicly  announced  on  May  10.  1967. 

Text  of  new  Gtiidellnes  attached.     . 

Trn-E    29 — Labor — Equal    Employment    Op- 
PORTUNITT  Commission  (29  CFR  Part  16051 

GUIDELINES     ON      DISCRIMINATION      BECAUSE      OF 

RELIOION OBSERVANCE    OF   THE    SABBATH    AND 

OTHER   RELIGIOUS    HOLm.^YS 

By  virtue  of  Ita  authority  under  Section  713 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  42  U.S.C. 
2000e-12(b),  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  hereby  amends  Section 
1605.1,  Guidelines  oi:  Discrimination  Because 


of  Religion.  This  amendment  becomes  effec- 
tive Immediately  and  shall  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  cases  presently  before  or  hereafter 
filed  with  the  Commission.  Section  1605.1  as 
amended  shall  read  as  follows: 

§  1605.1    Observation    of    the    Sabbath    and 
other  religious  holidays. 

(a)  Several  complaints  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission have  raised  the  question  whether  It 
Is  discrimination  on  account  of  religion  to 
discharge  or  refuse  to  hire  employees  who 
regularly  observe  Friday  evening  and  Sat- 
urday, or  some  other  day  of  the  week,  aa 
the  Sabbath  or  who  observe  certain  special 
religious  holidays  during  the  year  and,  as  a 
consequence,  do  not  work  on  such  days. 

(b)  The  Commission  believes  that  the  duty 
not  to  discriminate  on  religious  grounds,  re- 
qtilred  by  Section  703(a)(1)  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  Includes  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  employer  to  make  reasonable 
accommodations  to  the  religious  needs  of 
employees  and  prospective  employees  where 
such  accommodations  can  be  made  without 
undue  hardship  on  the  conduct  of  the  em- 
ployer's business.  Such  undue  hardship,  for 
example,  may  exist  where  the  employee's 
needed  work  cannot  be  performed  by  an- 
other employee  of  substantially  similar  qual- 
ifications during  the  period  of  absence  of 
the  Sabbath  observer. 

(c)  Because  of  the  particularly  sensitive 
nature  of  discharging  or  refusing  to  hire  an 
employee  or  applicant  on  account  of  his  re- 
ligious beliefs,  the  employer  has  the  bur- 
den of  proving  that  an  undue  hardship  rend- 
ers the  required  accommodations  to  the  re- 
ligious needs  of  the  employee  unreasonable. 

(d)  The  Commission  will  review  each  case 
on  an  Individual  basis  In  an  effort  to  seek  an 
equitable  application  of  these  guidelines  to 
the  variety  of  situations  which  arise  due  to 
the  varied  religious  practices  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Signed  at  Washington,  D.C.,  this  tenth  day 
of  July  1967. 

LrrrHER  Holcomb, 
Acting  Chairman. 
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Subpart  D — Statement  of  employment  and 
financial  interests 

lCOO.735-401  Employees  required  to  submit 
statements. 

1600.735-402  Time  and  place  for  stibmlssion 
of  employee  statement. 

1600.735-403  Reviews  of  statement  of  em- 
ployment and  financial  In- 
terests. 

1600.735-404    Supplementary  statements. 

1600.735-405  Interests  of  employees'  rela- 
tives. 

11)00.735-406  Information  not  known  by 
employees. 

161,10.735-407     Information  not  required. 

1600.735-408  Confidentiality  of  employees' 
statements. 

lcno.735-409     Effect    of    employees'     state- 
ments   on    other    require- 
ments. 
Authorfty:  The  provision  of  this  Part  1600 

issued  under  E.O.  11222.  30  F.R.  6469,  3  CFR 

1965   Supp.;    5  CFR  735.101   et  seq. 

Source:  The  provisions  of  this  Part  1600 
appear  at  33  F.R.  4329,  Mar.  8.  1968,  unless 
otherwise  noted. 

Subpart  A — General 

§  l'jOO.735     101     Purpose  and  policy. 

(a)  Purpose.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is 
to  Implement  Executive  Order  11222,  May  8. 
1965  (30  CFR  6469)  and  Part  735  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission  Regulations  adopted 
pursuant  thereto  (5  CFR  Part  735)  by  de- 
fining standards  of  conduct  and  related 
procedures  for  employees  and  special  Govern- 
ment employees  of  the  EEOC. 

(b)  Policy.  The  maintenance  of  high 
standards  of  ethical  conduct  by  Government 
employees  and  special  Government  employees 
is  essential  to  assure  the  proper  performance 
of  the  Government's  business  and  the  main- 
tenance of  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
citizens  in  their  Government.  No  public  offi- 
cer can  lawfully  engage  in  business  activities 
which  are  incompatible  with  the  duties  of 
his  office. 

S  1600.735-102     Definitions. 

(a)  "Agency"  means  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission. 

(b)  "Employee"  means  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission,  but  does  not  Include  a 
special  Government  employee. 

(c)  "Executive  order"  means  Executive 
Order  11222  cf  May  8.  1965. 

(d)  "Person"  means  an  individual,  corpo- 
ration, company  association,  firm,  partner- 
ship, society.  Joint  stock  company,  or  any 
other  organization  or   in.stltutlon. 

(e)  "Special  Government  employee"  means 
a  temporary  employee,  with  or  without  com- 
pensation, appointed  to  perform  for  not  to 
exceed  130  days  during  any  period  of  365 
consecutive  days  duties  on  either  a  full- 
time  or  Intermittent  basis.  Such  employees 
are  generally  consultants  or  experts. 

§  1600.735-103  Interpretations  and  counsel- 
ing. 

The  General  Counsel  shall  provide  any 
needed  counsel  and  assistance  to  all  EEOC 
employees  concerning  the  policy  and  proce- 
d\ires  contained  In  this  part.  Field  Office 
Directors  shall  serve  as  deputy  counselors  In 
their  Jurisdictions,  referring  any  controver- 
sial problems  of  Interpretation  to  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel. 

§  1600.735-104  Disciplinary  and  other  re- 
medial action. 

An  employee  or  special  Government  em- 
ployee of  the  agency  who  violates  any  of 
the  regulations  in  this  part  may  be  disci- 
plined. The  disciplinary  action  may  be  In 
addition  to  any  penalty  prescribed  by  law 
for  the  violation.  In  addition  to  or  In  lieu 
of  disciplinary  action,  remedial  action  to  end 
conflicts  or  appearance  of  conflicts  of  Inter- 
est may  Include  but  Is  not  limited  to: 

(a)   Changes  In  asslgned-dutles; 


(b)  Divestment  by  the  employee  or  special 
Government  employee  of  his  conflicting  In- 
terest; or 

(c)  Disqualification  for  a  particular  as- 
signment. 

§  1600.735-105     Appeal. 

Any  employee  or  group  of  employees  who 
disagree  with  the  provisions  of  this  part  have 
the  right  to  request  a  review  of  their  com- 
plaint through  the  Employees'  Grievance 
Procedure,  Administrative  Order  11-12. 

Subpart    B — Limitations    on    conduct    and 

responsibilities  of  employees 
§  1600.735-201     Proscribed  actlona. 

An  employee  shall  avoid  any  action,  wheth- 
er or  not  sp)eclfically  prohibited  by  this 
part  which  might  result  in,  or  create  the 
appearance  of: 

(a)  Using  public  office  for  private  gain; 

(b)  Giving  preferential  treatment  to  any 
person; 

(c)  Impeding  Government  efficiency  or 
economy; 

(d)  Losing  complete  Independence  or  Im- 
partiality; 

(e)  Making  a  Government  decision  outside 
official  channels;  or 

(f)  Affecting  adversely  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  the  Integrity  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

§  1600.735-202    Gifts,     entertainment,     and 
favors. 

(a)  General  limitations.  Employees  shall 
not  solicit  or  accept,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
any  gift,  gratuity,  favor,  entertainment,  loan, 
or  any  other  thing  of  monetary  value,  from  a 
person  who: 

( 1 )  Has,  or  Is  seeking  to  obtain,  contractual 
or  other  business  or  flnaiiclal  relations  with 
this  agency; 

(2)  Condiicts  operations  or  activities  that 
are  regulated  by  this  agency; 

(3)  Has  Interests  that  may  be  substantially 
affected  by  the  performance  or  nonperform- 
ance of  his  official  duty. 

(b)  Exceptions.  Section  1600.735-202 (a) 
does  not  preclude: 

( 1 )  Acceptance  of  a  gift,  gratuity,  favor, 
entertainment,  loan,  payment  of  expenses, 
fee,  compensation,  or  other  things  of  mone- 
tary value  Incident  to  obvious  family  or  per- 
sonal relationships  (such  as  those  between 
the  employee  ftnd  the  parents,  children,  or 
spouse  of  the  employee)  when  the  circum- 
stances make  It  clear  that  It  Is  the  family  re- 
lationship rather  than  the  business  of  the 
persons  concerned  which  are  the  motivating 
factors; 

(2)  Acceptance  of  food  and  refreshments 
of  nominal  value  on  infrequent  occasions  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  a  luncheon  or  dinner 
meeting  or  other  meeting  or  on  an  Inspection 
tour  where  an  employee  may  projerly  be  In 
attendance; 

(3)  Acceptance  of  loans  from  banks  or 
other  financial  liistltutlons  or  customary 
terms  to  finance  proper  and  usual  activities 
of  employees  such  as  home  mortgage  loans; 

(4)  Acceptance  of  unsolicited  advertising 
or  promotional  material,  such  as  pens,  pen- 
cils, note  pads,  calendars,  and  other  Items 
of  nominal  Intrinsic  value,  and 

(5)  Receipt  of  bona  fide  reimbursement, 
unless  prohibited  by  law,  for  expenses  for 
travel  and  such  other  necessary  subsistence 
as  Is  compatible  with  this  part  for  which  no 
Government  payment  or  reimbursement  is 
made.  However,  an  employee  may  not  be 
reimbursed,  and  payment  may  not  be  made 
on  his  behalf,  for  excessive  personal  living 
expenses,  gifts,  entertainment,  or  other  per- 
sonal benefits,  or  for  travel  on  official  busi- 
ness proscribed  by  Decision  B-128627  of  the 
Comptroller   General    dated   March   7,    1967. 

(c)  Gifts  to  superiors.  An  employee  shall 
not  solicit  contributions  from  another  em- 
ployee for  a  gift  to  an  employee  In  s  superior 
official  position.  An  employee  in  a  superior 
official  position  shall  not  accept  a  gift  pre- 
sented as  a  contribution  from  employees  re- 


ceiving less  salary  than  himself.  An  employee 
shall  not  make  a  donation  as  a  gift  to  an 
employee  In  a  superior  official  position  (6 
U.S.C.  7351) .  However,  this  does  not  prohibit 
a  voluntary  gift  of  nominal  value  or  dona- 
tion In  a  nominal  amount  made  on  a  special 
occasion;  I.e.,  marriage.  Illness,  or  retire- 
ment. 

(d)  Gifts  from  foreign  governments.  An 
employee  shall  not  accept  a  gift,  present, 
decoration,  or  other  thing  from  a  foreign 
government  unless  authorized  by  Congress 
as  provided  by  the  Constitution  and  In  Pub- 
lic Law  89-673,  5  U.S.C.  7343. 

S  1600.735-203  Outside      employment      and 
other  activity. 

(a)  General  limitations.  An  employee 
shall  not  engage  In  outside  employment  or 
other  activity  not  compatible  with  the  full 
and  prop>er  discharge  of  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  Government  employ- 
ment. Incompatible  activities  Include  but 
are  not  limited  to : 

(1)  Acceptance  of  a  fee,  compensation, 
gift,  payment  of  expense,  or  any  other  thing 
of  monetary  value  In  circumstances  in  which 
acceptance  may  result  in,  or  create  the  ap- 
pearance of,  conflicts  of  Interest;  or 

(2)  Outside  employment  which  tends  to 
impair  the  mental  or  physical  capacity  to 
perform  his  Government  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities In  an  acceptable  manner. 

(3)  Receipt  by  an  employee  of  any  salary 
or  anything  of  monetary  value  from  a  pri- 
vate source  as  compensation  for  his  services 
to  the  Government  (18  U.S.C.  209) . 

(b)  Employees  are  encouraged  to  engage 
in  teaching,  lecturing  and  writing  that  Is  not 
prohibited  by  law,  the  Executive  order,  this 
part,  or  the  agency  regtilatlons.  However,  an 
employee  shall  not,  either  for  or  without 
compensation,  engage  In  teaching,  lecturing, 
or  writing.  Including  teaching,  lecturing,  or 
writing  for  the  purpose  of  the  special  prepa- 
ration of  a  person  or  class  of  persons  for  an 
examination  of  the  Commission  or  Board  of 
Examiners  for  the  Foreign  Service,  that  de- 
pends on  Information  obtained  as  a  result 
of  his  Government  employment,  except  when 
that  Information  has  been  made  available  to 
the  general  public  or  will  be  made  available 
on  request,  or  when  the  agency  head  gives 
written  authorization  for  use  of  nonpublic 
information  on  the  basis  that  the  use  is  In 
the  public  Interest.  In  addition,  an  employee 
who  Is  a  Presidential  appointee  covered  by 
section  401(a)  of  the  order  shall  not  receive 
compensation  or  anything  of  monetary  value 
for  any  consultation,  lecture,  discussion, 
writing,  or  appearance  the  subject  matter  of 
which  Is  devoted  substantially  to  the  respon- 
sibilities, programs,  or  operations  of  his 
agency,  or  which  draws  substantially  on  of- 
ficial data  or  Ideas  which  have  not  become 
part  of  the  body  of  public  Information. 

(c)  [Reserved] 

(d)  Exceptions.  Section  1600.735-203  does 
not  preclude : 

(1)  Participation  In  the  activities  of  na- 
tional or  state  political  parties  not  proscribed 
by  law. 

(2)  Participation  In  the  affairs  of,  or  ac- 
ceptance of  an  award  for,  a  meritorious  pub- 
lic contribution  or  achievement  given  by  a 
charitable,  religious,  professional,  social,  fra- 
ternal, nonprofit  educational  and  recrea- 
tional, public  service,  or  civil  organization. 

(3)  Outside  employment  permitted  un- 
der this  part.  Including  payments  or  reim- 
bursements  under    5  1600.735-202(bl  (51 . 

(e)  Procedure.  An  employee  who  engages 
in  outside  employment  shall  obtain  his 
supervisor's  approval  in  advance  and  shall  In- 
form the  Personnel  DU-lslon  by  memo- 
randum. 

[33  F.R.  4329.  Mar.  8,  1968,  as  amended  at 
33  F.R.  9610,  July  2.  1968] 

i  1600.735-204     Financial  Interests. 

An  Employee  shall  not : 

(a)  Have  a  direct  or  Indirect  financial  in- 
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terest  that  conflicts  substantially,  or  appears 
to  conflict  substantlaJly,  with  his  Qovem- 
ment  duties  and  responsibilities;  or 

(b)  Engage  In,  directly  or  Indirectly,  a  fi- 
nancial transaction  as  a  result  of,  or  pri- 
marily relying  on.  Information  obtained 
through  his  Government  employment. 

This  does  not  preclude  an  employee  from 
having  a  financial  Interest  or  engaging  in  fi- 
nancial transactions  to  the  same  extent  as  a 
private  citizen  not  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment so  long  as  It  Is  not  prohibited  by  law, 
the  Executive  order,  or  these  regulations. 

?  1600.735-205     Other  standards  of  conduct. 

(a)  Use  of  Government  property.  An  em- 
ployee shall  not  directly  or  Indirectly  use,  or 
allow  the  use  of.  Government  property  of  any 
kind,  Including  property  leased  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  other  than  oflaclally  approved 
activities.  An  employee  has  a  positive  duty 
to  protect  and  conserve  Government  prop- 
erty. Including  equipment,  supplies,  and 
other  property  entrusted  or  Issued  to  him. 

(b)  Misuse  of  information.  For  the  purpose 
of  furthering  a  private  Interest,  an  employee 
shall  not,  except  as  provided  In  §  1600.735- 
203  (b) ,  directly  or  Indirectly  use,  or  allow  the 
use  of,  official  information  obtained  through 
or  In  connection  with  his  Government  em- 
ployment which  has  not  been  made  available 
to  the  general  public. 

(c)  Indebtedness.  An  employee  shall  pay 
each  Just  financial  obligation  In  a  proper  and 
timely  manner,  especially  one  Imposed  by 
law  such  as  Federal,  State,  or  local  taxes.  A 
"Just  financial  obligation"  means  one  ac- 
knowledged by  the  employee,  or  reduced  to 
Judgment  by  a  court,  and  "In  a  proper  and 
timely  manner"  means  In  a  manner  which 
the  agency  determines  does  not,  under  the 
circumstances,  reflect  adversely  on  the  Gov- 
ernment as  his  employer.  In  the  event  of 
dispute  between  an  employee  and  an  alleged 
creditor,  the  agency  Is  not  required  to  deter- 
mine the  validity  or  amount  of  his  disputed 
debt. 

(d)  Gambling,  betting,  and  lotteries.  An 
employee  shall  not  participate,  while  on 
Government-owned  or  leased  property  or 
while  on  duty  for  the  Government,  in  any 
gambling  activity  including  the  operation  of 
a  gambling  device,  in  conducting  a  lottery  or 
pool,  in  a  game  for  money  or  property,  or  In 
selling  or  purchasing  a  numbers  slip  or 
ticket. 

(e)  General  conduct  prejudicial  to  the 
Government.  An  employee  shall  not  engage 
in  criminal,  infamous,  dishonest,  immoral,  or 
notoriously  disgraceful  conduct,  or  other  con- 
duct prejudicial  to  the  Government. 

(f)  Miscellaneous  statutory  provisions. 
Each  employee  shall  acquaint  himself  with 
each  statute  that  relates  to  his  ethical  and 
other  conduct  as  an  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Attention  is  specifically  directed  to 
the  following  statutory  provisions: 

(1)  House  Concurrent  Resolution  175,  85th 
C!ongress,  2d  session.  72  Stat.  B12.  the  "Code 
of  Ethics  for  Government  Service". 

(2)  Chapter  11  of  Title  18.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  bribery,  graft,  and  conflicte 
of  Interest,  as  appropriate  to  the  employees 
concerned. 

(3)  The  prohibition  against  lobbying  with 
appropriate  funds   (18  U.S.C.   1913). 

(4)  The  prohibitions  against  disloyalty 
and  striking  (5  U.S.C.  7311,  18  U.S.C.  1918). 

(5)  The  prohibition  against  the  employ- 
ment of  a  member  of  a  Communist  organiza- 
tion (50  U.S.C.  784). 

(6)  The  prohibitions  against  (1)  the  dis- 
closure of  classlfled  Information  (18  U.S.C. 
798,  50  U.S.C.  783);  and  (2i  the  disclosure  of 
confidential  Information  (18  U.S.C.  1905). 

(7)  The  provision  relating  to  the  habitual 
use  of  Intoxicants  to  excess  ( 5  U.S.C.  7352 ) . 

(8)  The  prohibition  against  the  misuse  of 
a  Government  vehicle  (31  U.S.C.  638a(c)  ». 

(9)  The  prohibition  against  the  misuse  of 
the  franking  privilege  (18  U.S.C.  17J.9). 


(10)  The  prohibition  against  the  use  of 
flecelt  In  an  examination  or  personnel  action 
in  connection  with  Government  employment 

'18  U.S.C.  1719). 

(11)  The  prohibition  against  fraud  or  false 
statements  In  a  Government  matter  (18  U.S. 
C.  1001). 

(12)  The  prohibition  against  mutilating  or 
destroying  a  public  record  (18  U.S.C.  2071). 

(13)  The  prohibition  against  counterfeit- 
ing and  forging  transportation  requests  (18 
U.S.C.  508). 

(14)  The  prohibitions  against  (1)  embez- 
zlement of  Government  money  or  property 
(18  use.  641).  (2)  falling  to  account  for 
public  money  (18  U.S.C.  643),  and  (3)  em- 
bezzlement of  the  money  or  property  of 
another  per.'son  in  the  p>ossesslon  of  an  em- 
ployee by  reason  of  hl.s  employment  ( 18 
U.S.C.  654). 

(15)  The  prohibition  against  unauthorized 
use  of  documents  relating  to  claims  from  or 
by  the  Government  (18  U.S.C.  285). 

(16)  The  prohibitions  against  political  ac- 
tivities— In  subchapter  III  of  chapter  73  of 
Title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  18  U.S.C. 
602,  603.  607.  and  608. 

(17)  The  prohibition  against  an  employee 
acting  as  an  agent  of  a  foreign  principal 
registered  under  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
tration Act  (18  U.S.C.  219). 

Subpart  C — Conduct  and  responsibilities  of 
special    Governm.ent    employees 

5  1600.735-301     Limitations. 

Special  Government  employees  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  standards  of  conduct 
proscribed  in  Subpart  B  above  for  other  em- 
ployee,';, except  §  1600.735-203(a)  (3),  plus  the 
following: 

(a)  Use  of  Government  employment.  A 
special  Government  employee  shall  not  use 
his  Government  employment  for  a  purpose 
that  is.  or  gives  the  appjearance  of  being, 
motivated  by  the  desire  for  private  gain  for 
himself  or  another  person,  particularly  one 
with  whom  he  has  family,  business,  or  finan- 
cial ties. 

(b)  Use  of  inside  information.  A  special 
Government  employee  shall  not  use  Inside 
Information  obtained  as  a  result  of  his  Gov- 
ernment employment  for  private  gain  for 
himself  or  another  person  either  by  direct 
action  on  his  part  or  by  counsel,  recom- 
mendation, or  suggestion  to  another  person, 
particularly  one  with  whom  he  has  family, 
business,  or  financial  ties.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  section  "Inside  Information"  means  In- 
formation obtained  under  Government  au- 
thority which  has  not  become  part  of  the 
body  of  public  Information.  Such  employees 
may  teach,  lecture,  or  write  In  a  manner 
not  Inconsistent  with  5  1600.735-203  (b) 
above. 

(c)  Coercion.  A  special  Government  em- 
ployee shall  not  use  his  Government  em- 
ployment to  coerce,  or  give  the  appearance 
of  coercing,  a  person  to  provide  financial 
i^eneflt  to  himself  or  to  another  person,  par- 
ticularly one  with  whom  he  has  family,  busi- 
ness, or  financial  ties. 

(d)  Gifts,  entertainment,  and  favor.  A 
special  Government  employee,  while  so  em- 
ployed or  in  connection  with  his  employ- 
ment, shall  not  receive  or  solicit  from  a  per- 
son having  business  with  his  agency  any- 
thing of  value  as  a  gift,  gratuity,  loan, 
f-ntertalnment,  or  favor  for  himself  or  an- 
other person,  particularly  one  with  whom  he 
lias  family,  business,  or  financial  ties. 

(e)  Miscellaneous  statutory  provisions. 
.Special  Government  employees  are  respon- 
sible for  a  knowledge  of  statutory  obligations 
as  outlined  In  §  ie00.735-205(f). 

Subpart    D — Statement  of  employment  and 

financial  interests 

5  1600.735-401     Employees  required  to  submit 

statements. 

(a)   The  following  categories  of  employees 

are  determined  by  the  EEOC,  subject  to  the 

right  of  appeal  under  §  1600.735-105,  to  be 


within  the  scope  of  5  CFR  735-403,  735-404 
and  therefore  they  shall  submit  Statements 
of  Employment  and  Financial  Interests: 

( 1 )  Employees  paid  at  a  level  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  In  Subchapter  n  of  Chapter  63 
of  Title  5,  United  States  Code,  except  the 
members  of  the  Commission  who  report 
under  section  401  of  Executive  Order  11222. 

(2)  Employees  In  Grade  aS-16  or  above 
of  the  General  Schedule  In  5  U.S.C.  5332. 

(3)  Employees  In  the  Office  of  Liaison  en- 
gaged In  grant  or  reimbursement  activities 
cla-sslfled  at  GS-13  or  above  of  the  General 
Schedule. 

(4)  Employees  In  the  Office  of  Administra- 
tion engaged  in  contracting  or  procurement 
activities  who  are  classified  at  GS-13  or  above 
of  the  General  Schedule  unless  otherwise  in- 
dicated. I.e.,  Director  of  Administration,  Chief 
of  Administrative  Services,  Contract  Spe- 
cialists, and  Contract  Specialist  GS-12. 

(b)  Each  special  Government  employee 
shall  submit  a  Statement  of  Employment  and 
Financial  Interests  showing  all  other  employ- 
ment and  such  financial  Interests  as  the 
agency  determines  are  relevant  In  the  light 
of  the  duties  he  is  to  perform,  except  when 
this  requirement  Is  waived  under  5  CFR 
735.412(c). 

><  1600.735-402.  Tim*  and  place  for  submis- 
sion of  employee  state- 
ment. 
Statement  of  Employment  and  Financial 
Interests  shall  be  submitted  by  employees 
covered  by  S  1600.735-401  within  60  days 
after  Issuance  of  this  part  for  employees  on 
the  rolls  at  that  time  and  for  new  employees 
within  30  days  of  their  entrance  on  duty.  Spe- 
cial Government  employees  will  complete  du- 
plicate copies  of  the  forms  In  appendix  A  at 
the  time  of  entrance  on  duty.  All  other  em- 
ployees required  to  file  Statements  of  Em- 
ployment and  Financial  Interests  will  com- 
plete duplicate  copies  of  the  form  In  appen- 
dix B.  The  completed  original  of  these  forms 
will  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  Personnel  In 
a   sealed   envelope   marked   on  the   outside 

Confidential  Statement  Enclosed."  The  du- 
plicate copy  will  be  retained  by  the  employee. 
The  Personnel  Division  shall  retain  files  of 
the  Statements  of  Employment  and  Financial 
Interests. 

§  1600.735 — 403  Review  of  statement  of  em- 
ployment and  financial 
Interests. 
The  Director  of  Personnel  shall  review 
these  statements  for  the  purpose  of  disclos- 
ing any  conflict  of  Interest  or  apparent  con- 
flict of  interest.  If  such  conflict  between  the 
Interests  of  an  employee  or  special  Govern- 
ment employee  and  the  performance  of  his 
services  for  the  Government  are  found,  they 
shall  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  em- 
ployee or  special  Government  employee  and 
he  shall  be  granted  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain the  conflict  and  attempt  to  resolve  It. 
If  the  Indicated  convict  cannot  be  resolved, 
the  Director  of  Personnel  should  submit  a 
written  report  with  the  recommendation  for 
appropriate  remedial  action  to  the  Chair- 
man through  the  General  Counsel. 
5  1600.735 — 404  Supplementary  statements. 
Changes  In,  or  additions  to,  the  Informa- 
tion contained  in  an  employee's  Statement 
of  Employment  and  Financial  Interests  shall 
be  reported  In  a  supplementary  statement  as 
of  June  30  each  year.  If  no  changes  or  addi- 
tions occur,  a  negative  report  is  required. 
Notwithstanding  the  filing  of  the  annual  re- 
port required  by  this  section,  each  employ- 
ee shall  at  all  times  avoid  acquiring  a  fi- 
nancial Interest  that  could  result,  or  taking 
an  action  that  would  result.  In  a  violation 
of  the  conflicts  of  Interest  provisions  of  18 
U.S.C.  208  or  this  part. 

§  1600.735 — 405    Interests  of  employees'  rel- 
atives. 
The  interest  of  a  spouse,  minor  child,  or 
other  member  of  an  employee's  Immediate 
household  Is  considered  to  be  an  Interest  of 
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the  employee.  For  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion, "member  of  an  employee's  Immediate 
household"  means  those  blood  relations  who 
are  residents  of  the  employee's  household. 
§  1600.735 — 406  Information  not  known  by 
employees. 
If  any  information  required  to  be  Included 
interests  or  supplementary  statement.  In- 
cluding holdings  placed  in  trust,  is  not 
known  to  the  employee  but  is  known  to  an- 
other person,  the  employee  shall  request  that 
other  person  to  submit  Information  in  his 
behalf. 

§  1600.735 — 407     Information  not  required. 
This   subpart    does    not    require    an    em- 
ployee to  submit  on  a  statement  of  employ- 
ment and  financial  interests  or  supplemen- 
tary statement  any  information  relating  to 
the  employee's  connection  with,  or  Interest 
in  a  professional  society  or  a  charitable,  re- 
ligious, social,  fraternal,  recreational  public 
service,  civil,  or  political  organization  or  a 
.s:milar  organization  not  conducted  as  a  busl- 
nebs  enterprise.  For  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion, educational  and  other  Institutions  do- 
ing   research    and    development    or    related 
work   involving    grants   of   money   from   or 
contracts  with  the  Government  are  deemed 
"business  enterprises"  and  are  required  to 
be  Included  in  an  employee's  statement  of 
employment  and  financial  interests. 
§  1600.735-408    Confidentiality    of    employ- 
ees' statements. 
The  agency  shall  hold  each  Statement  of 
Employment   and   Financial   Interests,    and 
each  supplementary  statement.  In  confidence. 
The  Director  of  Personnel  or  other  employee 
authorized   to  review  or  retain  a  statement 
are  responsible  for  maintaining  them  In  con- 
fidence and  shall  not  allow  access  to,  or  al- 
low information  to  be  disclosed  from,  a  state- 
ment except  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
part.  The  ugency  may  not  disclose  Informa- 
tion from  a  statement  except  as  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  or  the  Chairman,  EEOC, 
may  determine  for  good  cause  shown. 
\  1600.736-409    Effect    of    employees'   state- 
ments on  other  require- 
ments. 
The  Statements  of  Employment  and  Fi- 
nancial Interests  and  supplementary  state- 
ments are  in  addition  to,  and  not  In  substi- 
tution for,  or  in  derogation  of,  any  similar 
requirement  imposed  by  law,  order,  or  regu- 
lation. The  submission  of  a  statement  or  sup- 
plementary statement  by  an  employee  does 
not  permit  him  or  any  other  person  to  parti- 
cipate   in    a    matter    in    which    his    or    the 
other  person's  participation  is  prohibited  by 
law,  order,  or  regulation. 

PART  1601 PROCEDUBAI.  REGULATIONS 

Sec. 

1601.1  Purpose. 

Subpart  A — Definitions 

1601.2  Terms   defined   in   Title  VII   of   the 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

1501.3  Title  VII:  Commission, 

1601.4  Region;  subreglon. 

Subpart  B—Procedure  for  the  Prevention  of 
Unlawful  Employment  Practices 

1601.5  Submission  of  Information. 

1601.6  Charges  by  aggrieved  persons. 

1601.7  Where  to  file. 

1601.8  Forms;  Jurat. 

1601.9  Withdrawal    of    charge  by    an    ag- 

grieved person. 

1601.10  Charges  by  members  of  the  Com- 

mission. 

1601.11  Contents;  amendment. 

1601.12  Referrals  to  State  and  local  author- 

ities. 

1601.13  Service  of  charge. 

Investigation  of  a  Charge 

1601.14  By  whom  made. 

1601.15  Documentary  evidence   to  be  pro- 

duced by  a  respondent. 


Sec. 

1601.16  Witnesses. 

1601.17  Payment  of  witness  fees  and  mile- 

age. 

1601.18  Right  to  inspect  or  copy  data. 
Procedure  Following  Filing  of  Charge 

1601.19  Dismissal  of  charge. 

1601.19a  Field  Directors'  findings  of  fact. 

1601.19b  Exceptions  to  Field  Directors'  find- 
ings of  fact. 

1601.19c  Predeclsion  procedure. 

1601.19d  Determination  as  to  reasonable 
cause. 

1601.20  Confidentiality. 

Procedure  To  Rectify  Unlawful  Employment 
Practices 

1601.22  Conciliation;  settlements. 

1601.23  Refusal  of  respondent  to  cooperate. 

1601.24  Confidentiality  of  endeavors. 
Procedure  After  Failure  of  Conciliation 

1601.25  Notice  to  respondent  and  aggrieved 

person. 

1601.25a  Processing  of  cases;  when  notice  is- 
sues under  §  1601.25. 

1601.25b  Issuance  of  notice  In  cases  involv- 
ing Commissioner  Charges. 

1601.26  Referral  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Subpart  C — Notices  to  employees,  applicants 
for  employment  and  union  members 

1601.27  Notices  to  be  posted. 

Subpart  D — Interpretations  and  opinions  by 
the  Commission 

1601.28  Request  for  interpretation  or  opin- 

ion;  who  may  file. 

1601.29  Contents  of  request;  where  to  file. 

1601.30  Issuance  of  interpretation  or  opin- 

ion. 

Subpart  E — Construction  of  rules 

1601.31  Rules  to  be  liberally  construed. 
Subpart  F — Issuance,  amendment,  or  repeal 

of  rules 

1601.32  Petitions. 

1601.33  Action  on  Petition. 
Authority:    The  provisions  of   this   Part 

1601  are  Issued  under  sec.  813,  78  Stat.  265 
42  U.S.C.  2000e-12. 

Source:    The  provisions  of  this  Part  1601 
appear  at  30  F.R.  8401,  July  1,  1965,  unless 
otherwise  noted. 
§  1601.1     Purpose. 

The  regulations  set  forth  in  this  Part  1601 
contain  the  procedures  established  by  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
for  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  In  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  Title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Based  upon  its 
experience  In  the  administration  of  the  Act 
and  upon  Its  evaluation  of  suggestions  and 
petitions  for  amendments  submitted  by  in- 
terested persons  In  accordance  with  { 1601.32, 
the  Commission  may  from  time  to  time 
amend  and  revise  these  procedures. 

Subpart  A — Definitions 
§  1601.2    Terms  defined  in  "Htle  vn  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The  terms  "persons,"  "employer,"  "employ- 
ment agency,"  "labor  organization,"  "em- 
ployee," "commerce,"  "Industry  affecting 
commerce,"  and  "State"  as  used  herein  shall 
have  the  meanings  set  forth  In  section  701 
of  -ntle  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
§1601.3    Title  vn:  Commission. 

The  term  "Title  VII"  as  used  herein  shall 
mean  Title  VH  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  The  term  "Commission"  shall  mean  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
or  any  of  its  designated  representatives. 
I  1601.4     Region;   subreglon. 

The  term  "region"  as  used  herein  shall 
mean  that  part  of  the  United  States  or  any 
territory  thereof  fixed  by  the  Commission  as 
a  particular  region.  The  term  "subreglon" 
shall  mean  that  area  within  a  region  fixed  by 
the  Commission  as  a  particular  subreglon. 


Subpart  B — Procedure  for  the  Prevention  of 

Unlawful  Employment  Practices 
i  1601.5     Submission  of  information. 

The  Commission  will  receive  information 
conceriUng  alleged  violations  of  this  title 
from  any  person.  Where  the  Information  dis- 
closes that  a  person  is  entitled  to  file  a  charge 
with  the  Commission,  the  appropriate  office 
will  render  him  assistance  in  the  filing  of  a 
charge.  In  the  alternative,  a  member  of  the 
Commission  may  file  a  charge  based  upon 
the  information,  in  accordance  with  §  1601.10. 
1 1601.6    Charges  by  aggrieved  persons. 

A  charge  that  any  person  has  engaged  In 
or  is  engaging  In  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  within  the  meaning  of  Title  VII  may 
be  made  by  any  person  claiming  to  be  ag- 
grieved. 
§  1601.7    Where  to  file. 

Such  charge  may  be  filed  at  the  offices  of 
the  Commission  in  Washington,  D.C.,  or  at 
any  of  its  field  offices  or  with  any  designated 
representative  of  the  Commission. 

[34  F.R.  5602,  Mar.  25,  1969] 
§  1601.8     Forms;   Jurat. 

Such  charge  shall  be  in  writing  and  signed 
and  shall  be  sworn  to  before  a  notary  public, 
designated  representative  of  the  Commission, 
or  other  person  duly  authorized  by  law  to 
administer  oaths  and  take  acknowledge- 
ments. Charge  forms  are  available  to  all 
persons  from  all  offices  of  the  Commission. 
Appropriate  assistance  In  filing  out  forms  will 
be  rendered  to  aggrieved  persons  by  personnel 
of  the  Commission. 

§  1601.9    Withdrawal  of  charge  by  an  ag* 
grieved  person. 
A  charge  filed  by  an  aggrieved  person  may 
be  withdrawn  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
Commission. 

§  1601.10    Charges  by  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Any  member  of  the  Commission  who  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  within  the  meaning  of 
title  vn  has  occurred  or  is  occurring  may  file 
a  charge  in  writing  with  the  Commission.  If 
section  706(c)  of  title  VII  should  be  appli- 
cable, the  Commission,  before  taking  any 
action  with  respect  to  the  charge,  shall  notify 
the  appropriate  State  or  local  authority  and 
offer  to  refer  the  charge  to  it.  The  Commis- 
sion will  allow  the  State  or  local  authority 
a  10-day  period  to  request  an  opportunity  to 
act  under  its  law  except  when  EEOC  notifies 
the  appropriate  authority  in  writing  of  a 
different  time  period. 

1 35  F.R.  18661,  Dec.  9.  1970) 
!  1601.11     Contents;  amendment. 

(a)  Each  charge  should  contain  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  The  full  name  and  address  of  the  per- 
son making  the  charge. 

(2)  The  full  name  and  address  of  the  per- 
son against  whom  the  cnarge  is  made  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  respondent). 

(3)  A  clear  and  concise  statement  of  the 
facts,  including  pertinent  dates,  constituting 
the  alleged  unlawful  employment  practice. 

(4)  If  known,  the  approximate  number  of 
employees  of  the  respondent  employer  or  the 
approximate  number  of  members  of  the  re- 
spondent labor  organization,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

(5)  A  statement  disclosing  whether  pro- 
ceedings involving  the  alleged  xmlawful  em- 
ployment practice  have  been  commenoed  be- 
fore a  State  or  local  authority  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  fair  employment  practice 
laws,  and,  if  so,  the  date  of  such  commence- 
ment and  the  name  of  the  authority. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  section,  a  cheu^e  Is  deemed 
filed  when  the  Commission  receives  from  the 
person  aggrieved  a  written  statement  suffi- 
ciently precise  to  identify  the  parties  and  to 
describe  generally  the  action  or  practices 
complained  of.  A  charge  may  be  amended  to 
cure  technical  defects  or  omissions,  includ- 
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lug  lallure  to  swear  to  the  charge,  or  to  clar- 
IXy  and  amplUy  allegations  made  therein,  and 
such  amendments  relate  back  to  the  original 
tiling  date.  However,  an  amendment  alleging 
additional  acts,  constituting  unlawful  em- 
ployment practices  not  directly  related  to  or 
growing  out  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  orig- 
inal charge  will  be  permitted  only  where 
at  the  date  of  the  amendment  the  allegation 
could  have  been  timely  Qled  as  a  separate 
charge. 

[31  FJl.  10269,  July  29,  1966) 
i  1601.12     Referrals  to  State  and  local  au- 
thorities. 

(a)  lu  order  to  give  full  weight  to  the 
policy  of  section  706(b)  of  the  Act  which 
affords  State  and  local  fair  employment 
practice  agencies  that  fall  within  the  pro- 
visions of  that  section  an  opportunity  to 
resolve  disputes  involving  alleged  discrimi- 
nation concurrently  regulated  by  Title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  State  or 
local  law.  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  adopts  the  following  proce- 
dures with  respect  to  allegations  of  discrimi- 
nation filed  with  the  ComnUsslon  where 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  such  allegations 
were  earlier  presented  to  the  State  or  local 
agency.  It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Commission 
to  thereby  encoiu-age  the  maximum  degree 
of  effectiveness  In  the  State  and  local  agen- 
cies. The  Commlssiou  shall  endeavor  to 
maintain  close  communication  with  the 
State  and  local  agencies  with  respect  to  all 
matters  forwarded  to  such  agencies  and  shall 
proviae  such  assistance  to  the  State  or  local 
agency  as  is  permitted  by  law  and  is  prac- 
ticable. It  is  the  experience  of  the  Commis- 
sion that  because  of  the  complexities  of  the 
present  procedures,  persons  who  seek  the  aid 
of  the  Commission  are  often  confused  and 
even  risk  loss  of  the  protection  of  the  Act. 
Accordingly,  it  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  simplify  filing  procedures  for  parties 
in  deferral  States  and  localities,  and  thereby 
avoid  the  accidental  forfeiture  of  important 
Federal  rights. 

(b)  The  following  procedures  shall  be  fol- 
lowed with  respect  to  cases  arising  In  the 
localities  to  which  the  Commission  defers : 

(I)  Any  document,  whether  or  not  veri- 
fied, filed  at  any  field  office  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportxinlty  Conunisslon  or  at 
Washington.  D.C.,  which  may  constitute  a 
charge  cognizable  under  title  VII.  shall  be 
deferred  to  the  appropriate  State  or  local 
agency  pursuant  to  the  procedures  set  forth 
below. 

(i)  All  such  documents  shall  be  date  and 
time  stamped  on  receipt. 

(II)  A  copy  of  the  original  document  shall 
be  transmitted  by  the  registered  mail,  return 
receipt  requested,  to  the  appropriate  State 
or  local  agency. 

(ill)  The  aggrieved  party  shall  be  notified, 
in  writing,  that  the  document  which  he  sent 
to  the  Commission  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
State  or  local  agency  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  706(b),  and  that  unless 
the  Commission  Is  notified  to  the  contrary, 
on  the  termination  of  State  or  local  proceed- 
ings, or  after  60  days  have  passed,  which- 
ever comes  first,  the  Commission  will  con- 
sider the  charge  to  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission and  commence  processing  the  case. 
Where  the  State  or  local  agency  terminates 
its  proceedings  within  60  days  of  the  date  of 
receipt  of  the  document  without  notifica- 
tion to  the  Commission  of  such  action,  the 
date  on  which  the  aggrieved  party  is  notified 
of  the  termination  of  the  State  or  local  ac- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  date  that  the 
document  was  filed  as  a  charge  with  the 
Commission. 

(iv)  The  60-day  period  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  commenced  on  the  receipt  of  the  docu- 
ment by  the  State  or  local  agency  as  evi- 
denced by  the  date  indicated  on  the  return 
receipt.  On  notification  of  termination  of 
State  proceedings   or   the   expiration   of  60 


days,  whichever  comes  first,  the  Commission 
will  consider  the  charge  to  be  filed  with  the 
Commission  and  commence  processing  the 
case. 

(V)  In  cases  where  the  document  is  filed 
with  the  Commission  more  than  150  days 
following  the  alleged  act  of  discrimination 
but  less  than  210  days  therefrom,  the  case 
shall  be  deferred  pursuant  to  procedures  set 
forth  above:  Provided,  however.  That  unless 
ilie  Commlssiou  Is  earlier  notified  of  the  ter- 
mination of  the  State  or  local  proceeding, 
the  Commission  will  consider  the  charge  to 
be  filed  with  the  Commission  on  the  209th 
day  following  the  alleged  discrimination  and 
will  commence  processing  the  case.  Where 
the  State  or  local  action  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  the  date  that  the  document  was  filed  as 
a  charge  with  the  Commission. 
I  33  P.R.  16408,  Nov.  8.  1968| 

5  1601.13     Service  (I  charge 

Upon  the  filing  of  a  charge  or  the  amend- 
ment of  a  chcirge,  the  Commlssiou  shall  fur- 
nish the  respo.ident  with  a  copy  thereof  by 
certified  mail  or  in  person. 
1 31  P.R.  10269,  July  29,19661 

Investigation  of   a   Cliarge 
§  1001.14     By  whom  made. 

The  Investigation  of  a  charge  shall  be 
made  by  the  Commlssiou.  During  the  course 
of  such  Investigation,  the  Commission  may 
utilize  the  services  of  State  and  local  agen- 
cies which  are  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  fair  employment  practice  laws  or 
appropriate  Federal  agencies.  As  a  part  of 
each  Investigation,  the  charging  party  and 
the  respondent  shall  each  be  offered  an  op- 
portunity to  submit  a  statement  of  its  posi- 
tion or  evidence  with  respect  to  the  allega- 
tions. 

1 35  P.R.  3163.  Feb.    19.   1970;   35  P.R.   10110. 
June    19,    1970) 

I  1601.15     Documentary  evidence  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a  respondent. 

To  effectuate  the  purposes  of  Title  VII, 
the  Commission  may  demand  in  writing  that 
the  respondent  produce  or  permit  access  to, 
for  the  purpose  of  examination  and  copying. 
evidence  described  in  the  demand.  Such  de- 
mand shall  (a)  disclose  the  relationship  to 
the  Commission  of  the  person  before  whom 
such  production  shall  be  made  or  to  whom 
access  shall  be  permitted,  and  (b)  fix  the 
time  and  place  for  such  production  or  access 
within  the  State  wherein  the  evidence  Is 
kept.  If  there  be  noncompliance  with  any 
such  demand,  the  Commission  may  utilize 
the  procedures  of  section  710  of  Title  VII  to 
compel  compliance.  , 

§  1601.16     Witnesses. 

To  effectuate  the  purposes  of  Title  VII, 
the  Commission  may  demand  in  wrriting  that 
a  person  appear  at  a  stated  time  and  place 
within  the  State  in  which  such  person  re- 
sides, transacts  business,  or  is  served  with 
the  demand,  for  the  purpose  of  testifying 
under  oath  before  the  Commission  or  its  rep- 
resentative. If  there  be  noncompliance  with 
any  such  demand,  the  Commission  may  uti- 
lize the  procedures  of  section  710(b)  of  Title 
VII  to  compel  such  person  to  testify.  A  tran- 
script of  testimony  may  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record  of  each  investigation. 

§  1G07.17     Payment     of     witness     fees     and 
mileage. 

Witnesses  who  testify  as  provided  above 
shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that 
are  paid  witnesses  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

§  1601.18     Right   to   inspect  or  copy  data. 

A  person  who  submits  data  or  evidence  to 
the  Commission  may  retain  or,  on  payment 
of  lawfully  prescribed  costs,  procure  a  copy 
or  transcript  thereof,  except  that  a  witness 
may  for  good  cause  be  limited  to  inspection 
of  the  official  transcript  of  his  testimony. 


Procedure  Following  Filing  of  Charge  > 
Note;  Amendments  made  35  FJl.  3163, 
February  19,  1970  re  charges  shall  be  appli- 
cable vtrith  respect  to  charges  presently  pend- 
ing in  which  the  investigation  had  not  been 
completed  by  February  19,  1970;  35  FJl. 
10110.  June  19, 1970. 

<i  1601.19     Dismissal  of  ciiarge. 

Where  the  allegations  of  a  ch£u-ge  on  its 
iace,  or  as  amplified  by  the  statements  of 
the  charging  party  to  the  Commission,  dis- 
close that  the  charge  is  not  timely  filed  or 
otherwise  fails  to  state  a  valid  claim  for 
relief  under  Title  VII,  the  Commission, 
through  the  Director  of  the  Field  Office  where 
tlie  cliarge  is  lodged,  may  dismiss  the  charge 
without  furtiier  action.  Charging  party  and 
respondent  where  the  charge  has  been  served, 
shall  be  notified  In  vrritlng  of  the  disposition 
of  the  charge  together  with  the  reasons  there- 
Tor.  Objections  to  such  dismissal  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Commission,  when  filed  In 
writing  at  Its  headquarters  In  Waslilngton. 
D.C..  within  twenty  (20)  days  of  receipt  of 
tlie  Field  Director's  notice  of  dismissal. 

[35  F.R.  3163,  Feb.  19,  1970] 

§  1601.19a     Field  Directors  findings  of  fact. 

Upon  completion  of  an  investigation,  the 
Field  Director  will  cause  to  be  prepared  and 
served  upon  the  parties  his  findings  of  fact  In 
the  case,  which  shall  contain  findings  of  fact 
and  a  summary  of  the  evidence  upon  which 
such  findings  are  based. 

[35  F.R.  3163,  Feb.  19,  1970,  as  amended  at 
35  F.R.  10110,  Jime  19,  1970] 

§  1601.19b     Exceptions    to    Field    Director's 
findings  of  fact. 

(a)  Within  fifteen  (15)  days,  or  within 
such  further  period  as  the  Field  Director  may 
allow,  from  the  date  of  service  of  the  Field 
Director's  findings  of  fact,  the  parties  may 
file  buch  exceptions  to  tiie  Field  Director's 
findings  of  fact,  objections,  briefs  and  evi- 
dnce  in  support  thereof  as  they  desire.  When 
requested  by  a  person  not  represented  by 
counsel,  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  ex- 
ceptions to  the  Field  Director's  findings  of 
fact  will  be  provided  by  personnel  of  the 
Field  Office  as  deemed  practicable  by  the 
Field  Director. 

(b)  Each  exception  shall ; 

(1)  Set  forth  the  specific  procedure,  find- 
ing, policy,  or  interpretation  of  law  or  fact 
to  wliicli  objection  is  taken; 

(2)  Identify  any  and  all  parts  of  the  Reld 
Director's  findings  of  fact  to  which  excep- 
tion Is  taken  by  reference  to  the  precise  page 
and  paragraph  of  the  determination; 

(3)  State  the  grounds  for  the  exception, 
including  the  citation  to  any  authority  re- 
lied upon,  and  a  description  of  any  factual 
circumstance  or  interpretation  of  facts  upon 
which  reliance  Is  placed. 

(c)  Any  exception  to  findings  which  Is  not 
specifically  urged  may  be  deemed  waived. 
Any  exception  which  fails  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  set  forth  In  paragraph  (b) 
of  this  section  may  be  disregarded. 

(d)  Within  five  (5)  days  from  the  date  of 
this  filing  of  exceptions,  or  within  such  fur- 
ther period  as  the  Field  Director  allows,  cross 
exceptions  may  be  filed  in  the  manner  set 
forth  In  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section. 

(e)  All  such  exceptions  and  cross  excep- 
tions shall  be  accompanied  by  proof  of  serv- 
ice on  all  parties.  The  Field  Director  may 
perfect  service  as  deemed  practicable. 

[35  F.R.  3163.  Feb.  19,  19701 

§  1601.19c    Predeclslon  procedure. 

Following  the  issuance  of  the  Field  Direc- 
tor's findings  of  fact  and  the  receipt  of  ex- 
ceptions if  any,  the  Field  Director  may  Invite 
the  parties  to  engage  In  settlement  dlsctis- 
sions.  Should  settlement  be  reached,  the 
terms  thereof  will  be  reduced  to  writing  and 
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shall  be  signed  by  the  parties  and,  If  ap- 
proved by  the  Field  Director,  forwarded  to 
the  Commission  for  approval  and  such  fur- 
ther action  as  may  be  appropriate.  In  the 
event  no  settlement  is  attempted  or  reached, 
the  Field  Director  shall,  upon  consideration 
of  exceptions,  objections,  briefs  and  evidence 
submitted  under  §  1601.19b,  either  cause  the 
charges  to  be  reinvestigated.  Issue  his  rede- 
termination of  fact  based  thereon,  or  forward 
the  full  Investigation  file  to  the  Commission 
for  determination  as  to  reasonable  cause. 
[35  FSt.  3163.  Feb.  19.  1970 J 

§  I601.19d    Determination  as  to  reasonable 
cause. 

(a)  Following  receipts  of  the  full  Investi- 
gative file,  the  Commission  shall  consider 
and  decide  the  Issues  presented  and  serve  a 
copy  of  its  decision  upon  the  parties.  If  the 
Commission  determines  that  the  charge  falls 
to  state  a  valid  claim  for  relief  under  title 
VII,  or  that  there  Is  not  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  a  charge  is  true,  the  Commission 
shall  dl.smiss  the  charge.  Where,  however,  the 
Commission  determines  that  there  Is  rea- 
sonable cause  to  beUeve  that  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  has  occurred  or  Is  oc- 
curring, it  siiall  endeavor  to  eliminate  such 
practice  by  informal  methods  of  conference, 
conciliation,  and  persuasion. 

(b)  The  Comnxlsslon  siiall  promptly  no- 
tify the  charging  party,  the  respondent  and, 
III  the  case  of  a  charge  filed  under  §  1601.10, 
the  person  aggrieved.  If  known,  of  its  deter- 
mination under  paragraph  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  Commission's  determination  Is 
final  when  Issued;  therefore,  requests  for 
reconsideration  will  not  be  granted.  The 
Commission  may,  however,  on  its  own  mo- 
tion, reconsider  its  determination  at  any 
time  and,  when  it  does  so,  the  Commission 
shall  promptly  notify  the  charging  f>arty,  the 
respondent  and,  in  the  case  of  a  charge  filed 
under  §  1601.10,  the  person  aggrieved,  if 
known,  of  its  intention  to  reconsider  Its  de- 
termination, and  of  Its  subsequent  decision 
on  reconsideration. 

(c)  Where  a  member  of  the  Commislson 
has  filed  a  charge  under  §  1601.10,  he  shall 
not  participate  In  the  determination  In  that 
case. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
la  this  part,  where  the  allegations  of  a  charge 
on  its  face,  or  as  amplified  by  the  statements 
of  the  cliarging  party  to  the  Commission, 
disclose  that  the  charge  is  not  timely  filed 
or  otherwise  fails  to  state  a  valid  claim  for 
relief  under  title  VII,  the  Commission  may 
dismiss  the  case  without  further  action,  but 
it  shall  notify  the  charging  party,  and  the 
respondent  if  the  charge  has  been  served.  In 
writing  of  its  disposition  of  the  case  and  the 
reasons  therefor.  The  Commission's  dismissal 
of  a  charge  t>ecomes  final  when  Issued;  there- 
fore, requests  for  reconsideration  will  not 
be  granted.  The  Commission  may,  however, 
on  its  own  motion,  reconsider  such  dismis- 
sal at  any  time  and.  If  It  does  so,  the  Com- 
mission shall  promptly  notify  the  charging 
party,  and  the  respondent  If  the  charge  has 
been  served,  of  its  decision. 

[35  P.R.  3163,  Feb.  19,  1970] 

§  1601.20    Confidentiality. 

Neither  a  charge,  nor  Information  obtained 
pursuant  to  section  709(a)  of  Title  VII,  nor 
Information  obtained  from  records  required 
10  be  kept  or  reports  required  to  be  filed  pur- 
suant to  sections  709  (c)  and  (d)  of  said 
Title,  shall  be  made  matters  of  public  Infor- 
mation by  the  Commission  prior  to  the  In- 
.stitutlon  under  the  title  of  a  court  pro- 
ceeding Involving  such  charge  or  Informa- 
tion. This  provision  does  not  apply  to  such 
earlier  disclosures  to  the  charging  party,  the 
respondent,  witnesses,  and  representatives  of 
Interested  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies 
as  may  be  appropriate  or  necessary  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Commission's  functions 
under  the  title,  nor  to  the  publication  of 


data  derived  from  such  information  In  a 
form  which  does  not  reveal  the  Identity  of 
the  charging  party,  respondent,  or  person 
supplying  the  information. 

Procedure  to    Rectify  Unlawful  Employ- 
ment Practices 
§  1601.22     Conciliation;  settlements. 

In  conciliating  a  case  In  which  a  determi- 
nation of  reasonable  cause  has  been  made. 
the  Commission  shall  attempt  to  achieve  a 
Just  resolution  and  to  obtain  assurances  that 
the  respondent  will  eliminate  the  unlawftil 
employment  practice  and  take  appropriate 
affirmative  action.  Disposition  of  a  case  pvir- 
suant  to  this  section  shall  be  In  vtrrltlng,  and 
notice  thereof  shall  be  sent  to  the  parties. 
Proof,^f  compliance  with  Title  VII  will  be 
o^jtaimed  by  the  Commission  before  the  case 
is  closed. 

[31  PJl.  10270,  JlUy  29,  1966) 

i  1601.23    Refusal  of  respondent  to  cooper- 
ate. 

Should  a  respondent  fail  or  refuse  to  con- 
fer with  the  Commission  or  Its  representa- 
tive, or  fall  or  refuse  to  make  a  good  faith 
effort  to  resolve  any  dispute,  the  Commis- 
sion may  terminate  its  efforts  to  conciliate 
the  dispute.  In  such  event,  the  respondent 
shall  be  notified  promptly.  In  writing,  that 
such  efforts  have  been  unsuccessful  and  will 
not  be  resumed  except  upon  the  respond- 
ent's written  request  within  the  time  speci- 
fied in  such  notice. 
§  1601.24     Confidentiality  of  endeavors. 

Nothing  that  is  said  or  done  during  and 
as  a  part  of  the  enaeavors  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  eliminate  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tices by  Informal  methods  of  conference, 
conciliation,  and  persuasion  may  be  made 
a  matter  of  public  information  by  the  Com- 
mission without  the  written  consent  of  the 
parties,  or  used  as  evidence  in  a  subsequent 
proceeding. 

Procedure  After  FaUure  of  Conciliation 

i  1601.25  Notice  tu  respondent  and  ag- 
grieved person. 
In  any  Instance  In  which  the  Commis- 
sion Is  unable  to  obtain  volxintary  compli- 
ance as  provided  by  Title  VH  It  shall  so 
notify  the  respondent  and  the  aggrieved 
person  or  persons.  Notification  to  an  ag- 
grieved person  shall  Include: 

(a)  A  copy  of  the  charge. 

(b)  A  copy  of  the  Commission's  determina- 
tion of  reasonable  cause. 

(c)  Advice  concerning  his  right  to  proceed 
in  court  under  section  706(e)  or  Title  VII. 

i  1601.25a    Processing    of    cases;    when    no- 
tice Issues  under  §  1601.25. 

(a)  The  tune  for  processing  all  cases  is 
extended  to  sixty  (60)  days  except  Insofar  as 
proceedings  may  be  earlier  terminated  pur- 
suant to  §  1601. 19d. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  not  issue  a  notice  pursuant  to 
§  1601.26  prior  to  a  determination  under 
Si  1601. 19d,  or  where  reasonable  cause  has 
been  found,  prior  to  efforts  at  conciliation 
with  respondent,  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (c)  of  this  section. 

(c)  At  any  tUne  after  the  expiration  of 
sixty  (60)  days  from  the  date  of  the  filing 
of  a  charge,  or  upon  dismissal  of  the  charge 
at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  or  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  time  for  filing  objections 
to  dismissal  by  the  Field  Director  pursuant 
to  S  1601.19,  the  charging  party  or  the  re- 
spondent may  demand  In  writing  that  a  no- 
tice Issue  pursuant  to  S  1601.25,  and  the 
Commission  shall  promptly  Issue  such  notice, 
with  copies  to  all  parties. 

(d)  Issuance  of  notice  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (c)  of  this  section  shall  suspend  fur- 
ther Commission  proceedings  unless  the 
Field  Director  determines  that  It  Is  In  the 
public  Interest  to  continue  such  proceedings, 


or  unless,  within  twenty  (20)  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  such  notice,  a  party  requests  the 
Field  Director,  in  writing,  to  continue  to 
process  the  case. 

[36  F.K.  3164,  Feb.  19,  1970;  35  FJl.  1011. 
June  19, 1970  J 

^  1601.2bb     Issuance  ot   notice   in  cases   in- 
volving Conurussioner  Charges 

(a)  Section  706(e)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
oi  i!^64,  provides  that  lu  cases  involving  Com- 
missiuner  Charges  when  the  Commission  has 
been  unable  to  secure  voluntary  compliance 
with  tne  Act.  the  Commission  shall  notify 
any  person  whom  the  ciiarges  alleged  was  ag- 
grieved by  the  alleged  unlawful  employment 
practices  of  his  right  to  sue  in  a  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court.  To  come  within  the  purview  of 
tnls  section  an  individual  may  either  be 
speciucally  designated  by  name  or  t>e  among 
tne  class  of  persons  aggrieved  by  the  prac- 
tices complained  of  in  the  charge.  Accord- 
ingly, in  cases  involving  Commissioner 
Cnarges.  the  Commission  will  follow  the 
procedures  outlined  in  paragrapiis  (b) .  (c) . 
^d) ,  and  (e)  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Conunisslon  shall  not  issue  any 
Notlce-of -Right- to-Sue  prior  to  a  determina- 
tion on  the  merits,  except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (d)  of  this  section.  Furthermore, 
where  the  Commission  has  found  reasonable 
cause,  the  Commission  shall  not  Issue  such 
notice  prior  to  failure  of  the  Commission's 
conclliaticu  efforts,  except  as  provided  in 
paiagiaph  (d)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Where  the  Commission  has  found  rea- 
sonable cause  but  has  been  unable  to  obtain 
voluntary  compliance  with  title  VII,  the 
Commission  shall  so  notify  the  respondent 
and  all  Identifiable  members  of  the  class  ag- 
grieved by  the  practices  complained  of  In 
the  charge.  Notification  to  aggrieved  mem- 
bers of  the  class  shall  Include  the  following: 

( 1 )  A  copy  of  the  charge; 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  Commission  decision; 

(3)  Advice  concerning  his  right  to  pro- 
ceed In  court  under  section  706(e)  of  title 
VII. 

(d)  At  any  time  after  60  days  have  ex- 
pired since  the  charge  was  filed,  any  member 
of  the  class  aggrieved  by  the  practices  al- 
leged in  the  charge,  or  any  respondent  named 
in  the  charge,  may  demand  in  writing  that 
a  Notlce-of-Rlght-to-Sue  Issue,  and  the 
Commission  shall  promptly  Issue  such 
Notlce-of-Right-to-Sue,  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (c)  of  this  section. 

(e)  Issuance  of  a  notice  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (d)  of  this  section  does  not  terminate 
the  Commission's  Jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
ceeding and  the  case  shall  continue  to  be 
processed. 

[35  PJR.  10006,  June  18,  1970J 

§  1601.26  Referral  to  the  Attorney  General. 
If  the  Commission  Is  unable  to  obtain 
voluntary  compliance,  it  may  inform  the  At- 
torney General  of  appropriate  facts  in  the 
case  with  recommendations  for  intervention 
by  him  in  a  civil  action  previously  instituted 
by  an  aggrieved  party  under  section  706  of 
Title  VII,  and  the  Commission  may  make 
public  the  fact  that  it  has  so  recommended 
to  the  Attorney  Gteneral.  The  Commission 
may  further  recommend  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  he  institute  a  civil  action  under 
section  707  of  said  title  Involving  a  pattern 
or  practice  of  resistance  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  any  of  the  rights  secured  by  said 
title. 

Subpart  C — Notices  to  Employees.  Applicants 
for  Employment  and  Union  Membera 

S  1601.27    Notices  to  be  posted. 

(a)  Every  employer,  employment  agency, 
labor  organization,  and  Joint  labor-man- 
agement committee  controlling  an  appren- 
ticeship or  other  training  program,  as  the 
case  may  be.  shall  poet  and  keep  posted  In 
conspicuous  places  upon  Its  premises  where 
notices  to  employees,  applicants  for  employ- 
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sient,  members,  and  trainees  are  customarily 
posted  the  toUowing  notice: 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  is  the 
Law. 

Discrimination  is  prohibited  by  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  by  Executive  Order 
Number  11246. 

Title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964— 
Administered  by  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  prohibits  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or 
national  origin  by  employers  with  75  or 
more  employees,  by  labor  organizations  with 
a  hiring  hall  or  75  or  more  members,  by  em- 
ployment agencies,  and  by  Joint  Labor- 
Management  Committees  for  Apprenticeship 
or  Training.  After  July  1,  1967.  employers  and 
labor  organizations  with  50  or  more  em- 
ployees or  members  will  be  covered;  after 
July  1.  1968,  those  with  25  or  more  will  be 
covered. 

Any  person  who  believes  he  or  she  has 
been  discriminated  against  should  contact 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, 1800  G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20506. 

Executive  Order  Number  11246 — Admin- 
istered by  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  prohibits  discrimination  because 
of  race,  color,  creed  or  national  origin,  and 
requires  affirmative  action  to  ensure  equality 
of  opportunity  in  all  aspects  of  employment. 

By  ail  Federal  Government  contractors  and 
subcontractors,  and  by  contractors  perform- 
ing work  under  a  federally  assisted  con- 
struction contract,  regardless  of  the  number 
of  employees  In  either  case. 

Any  person  who  believes  he  or  she  has  been 
discriminated  against  should  contact  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance,  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C.  20210. 

(b)  Copies  of  such  notice  may  be  obtained 
on  request  from  the  Commission. 

(c)  Section  711  (b)  of  Title  vn  makes  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  this  section  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100  for  each 
separate  offense. 

(31  FJl.  9004,  June  30.  19661 
Subpart  D — Interpretations  and  opinions  by 
the  Commission 

i  1601.28     rtequest     for     interpretation     or 
opinion;  who  may  file. 
Any  interested  person  desiring  a  written 
interpretation  or  opinion  from  the  Commis- 
sion may  make  a  request  therefor. 

i  1601.29  Contents  of  request;  where  to  file. 
A  request  for  an  "opinion  letter"  shall  be 
in  writing,  signed  by  the  person  making  the 
request,  addressed  to  the  Chairman.  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  and  shall  contain: 

(a)  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  person 
making  the  request  and  of  other  interested 
persons. 

(b)  A  statement  of  all  known  relevant 
facts. 

(c)  A  statement  of  reasons  why  the  Inter- 
pretation or  opinion  should  be  Issued. 

§  1601.30 — Issuance  of  interpretation  or  opin- 
ion. 

Only  (a)  a  letter  entitled  "opinion  letter" 
and  signed  by  the  General  Counsel  on  behalf 
of  the  Commission  or  (b)  matter  published 
and  so  designated  in  the  Fedebai,  Registeb 
may  be  considered  a  "written  interpretation 
or  opinion  of  the  Commission"  within  the 
meaning  of  section  713  of  Title  VII. 

Subpart  E — Construction  of  rules 
i  1601.31     Rules  to  be  liberally  construed. 

The  rules  and  regulations  In  this  part 
shall  be  liberally  construed  to  effectuate  the 
purpose  and  provisions  of  Title  VU. 

Subpart  F — Issuance,  amendment,  or  repeal 

of  rules 
§  1601.32     Petitions. 

Any  Interested  person  may  petition  the 
Commission,    in   writing,   for   the   Issuance. 


amendment,  or  repeal  of  a  rule  or  regula- 
tion. An  original  and  12  legibly  duplicated 
(not  carbon  J  copies  of  such  petition  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Commission  in  Washington, 
D.C,  and  shall  state  the  rule  or  regulation 
proposed  to  be  issued,  amended,  or  repealed, 
together  with  a  statement  of  grounds  In  sup- 
port of  such  petition. 
§  1601.33     Action  on  petition. 

Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  Com- 
mission shall  consider  the  same  and  may 
thereupon  either  grant  or  deny  the  petition 
in  whole  or  in  part,  conduct  an  appropriate 
proceeding  thereon,  or  make  otiier  disposi- 
tion of  the  petition.  Should  the  petition  be 
denied  in  whole  or  in  part,  prompt  notice 
shall  be  given  of  the  denial,  accompanied  by 
a  simple  statement  of  the  grounds  unless 
tiie  denial  be  self-explanatorr. 

PART  1602 BECOROS  AND  REPORTS 

Sec. 

1602.1  General. 

Subpart  A — Procedure 

1602.2  Initiating  a  proceeding. 

1602.3  Notice  of  a  proceeding. 

1602.4  Procedure  governing  public  hearings. 

1602.5  Decision. 

1602.6  Effective  date  of  record  keeping  and 

reporting  rules. 

Subpart  B — Employer  Information  Report 

1602.7  Requirement  for  filing  of  report. 

1602.8  Penalty  for  making  of  willfully  false 

statements  on  report. 

1602.9  Commission's  remedy  for  employer's 

failure  to  file  report. 

1602.10  Employer's  exemption  from  report- 

ing requirements. 

1602.11  Additional  reporting  requirements. 

Subpart  C — Recordkeeping  by  Employers 

1602.12  Records  to  be  made  or  kept. 

1602.13  Records  as  to  racial  or  ethnic  iden- 

tity of  employees. 

1602.14  Preservation    of    records    made    or 

kept. 

Subpart  D — Apprenticeship  Information 
Report 

1602.15  Requirement  for  filing  and  preserv- 

ing copy  of  report. 

1602.16  Penalty  for  making  of  willfully  false 

statements  on  report. 

1602.17  Commission's  remedy  for  failure  to 

file  report. 

1602.18  Exemption  from  reporting  require- 

ments. 

1602.19  Additional  reporting  requirements. 
Subpart  E — Apprenticeship  Recordkeeping 

1602.20  Records  to  be  made  or  kept. 

1602.21  Preservation    of    records    made    or 

kept. 

Subpart  F — Local  Union  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Report 

1602.22  Requirements    for    filing    and    pre- 

serving copy  of  report. 

1602.23  Penalty  for  making  of  willfully  false 

statements  on  reports. 

1602.24  Conmalsslon's  remedy  for  failure  to 

file  report. 

1602.25  Exemption  from  reporting  require- 

ments. 

1602.26  Additional  reporting  requirements. 

Subpart  G — Recordkeeping  by  Labor 
Organisations 

1602.27  Records  to  be  made  or  kept. 

1602.28  Preservation    of    records    made    or 

kept. 

Subpart  H — Records  and  Inquiries  as  to  Race, 
Color,  National  Origin,  or  Sex 

1602.29  Applicability  of  State  or  local  law. 
Authority:    The   provisions  of  this   Part 

1602  issued  under  sections  709,  713,  78  Stat. 
263,  266;  42  U.S.C.  2000e-8,  2000e-12. 
§  1602.1  General. 

(a)  Section  709  of  Title  VTI  requires  the 
Commission  to  establish  regulations  pur- 
suant  to   which   employers   labor   organiza- 


tions. Joint  labor-management  committees, 
and  employment  agencies  subject  to  said 
Title  shall  make  and  preserve  certain  records 
and  shall  furnish  specified  information  to  aid 
in  the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
the  Title. 

(b)  This  Part  1602  sets  forth  the  proce- 
dure to  be  used  by  the  Commission  In  estab- 
lishing, amending  and  revoking  such  regula- 
tions, and  by  future  amendments  will  set 
forth  regulations  so  established. 

(30  FJi.  8409,  July  1,  1965] 

Subpart  A — Procedure 
Source:  The  provisions  of  this  Subpart  A 
appear  at  30  F.R.  8409.  July  1,  1965;  31  PJl. 
2832,  Feb.   17,   1966,  unless  otherwise  noted. 
§  1602.2  Initiating  a  proceeding. 

The  Commission,  on  its  own  motion,  or 
upon  the  petition  of  an  Interested  person 
submitted  as  provided  In  S  1601.32  of  this 
chapter,  may  initiate  a  proceeding  to  make, 
amend,  or  revoke  regulations  requiring  per- 
sons subject  to  Title  VII  to  make  or  keep  rec- 
ords or  to  provide  Information  in  accordance 
with  section  709. 
§  1602.3  Notice  of  a  proceeding. 

(a)  Notice  of  the  Institution  of  a  proceed- 
ing shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. Such  notice  shall  (1)  refer  to  section 
709  as  authority  for  the  proposed  regula- 
tions and  direct  attention  to  this  Part  1602 
governing  the  procedure;  (2)  contain  the 
terms  or  substance  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tions; and  (3)  invite  interested  persons  (I) 
to  participate  In  a  public  hearing  to  be  held 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  regulations, 
specifying  the  time  and  place  that  such 
liearing  shall  commence  and  Information 
that  must  be  submitted  earlier  by  persons 
desiring  to  participate,  and  (ii)  to  submit 
pertinent  written  data,  views,  and  argument 
by  means  other  than  participation  In  a  hear- 
ing, specifying  the  time  and  place  for  such 
submission. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  also  give  addi- 
tional notice  of  the  Initiation  of  a  proceed- 
ing as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate. 
§  1602.4  Procedure  governing  public  hearings. 

A  hearing  under  S  1602.3  shall  be  conducted 
by  a  member  of  the  Commission  or  its  desig- 
nated representative  who  shall  have  author- 
ity to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations.  Such 
hearing  shall  be  stenograph Ically  reported, 
and  transcripts  shall  be  made  available  to 
Interested  persons  upon  such  terms  as  the 
Commission  may  provide.  Matter  which  the 
Commission  may  wish  to  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record  shall  be  presented  at  the  hearing 
by  an  attorney  designated  by  the  Commission 
who  may  call  and  examine  witnesses,  and 
cToss-examine  witnesses  called  by  other  per- 
sons. Subject  to  such  limitations  as  the  pre- 
.'iding  officer  may  Impose  to  limit  the  record 
to  pertinent  matter,  every  interested  per- 
son shall  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  offer 
evidence  through  witnesses,  to  cross-examine 
Witnesses  called  by  others,  and  to  present 
argument.  The  presiding  officer  shall  regulate 
the  course  of  the  hearing  and  shall  dispose 
of  procedural  requests,  objections  and  com- 
parable matter.  The  presiding  officer  shall  also 
have  power  to  call  and  examine  witnesses,  to 
govern  the  control  of  the  record,  to  exclude 
persons  from  the  hearing  room  for  good 
cause,  and,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  testi- 
mony, to  keep  the  hearing  open  for  a  stated 
reasonable  time  in  order  to  receive  written 
proposals  and  supporting  reasons. 
5  1602.5     Decision. 

After  the  close  of  the  hearing  and  the  re- 
ceipt of  materials  under  §  1602.3(a)  (3)  (11). 
the  Commission  shall  carefully  consider  all 
matters  presented  to  it  and  any  other  mat- 
ter available,  and  shall  thereafter  make  a 
final  decision  adopting,  rejecting,  or  modify- 
ing the  proposed  regulation.  The  decision 
shall  be  expressed  In  a  document  signed  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  behalf 
of  the  Commission  and  shall  be  published  In 
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the  Federal  Register  as  an  amendment  to  this 

Pan  1602. 

§  1602.6    Effective  date  of  record  keeping  and 

reporting  mles. 
the  Conunission  relieves  a  restriction,  it  shall 
provide  an  effective  date  for  the  change  of 
not  less  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  its 
puolicatior.  in  the  Federal  Register  unless 
a  shorter  time  is  provided  for  good  cause 
found  and  expressed  in  the  document. 

Subf^art — Employer    information    report 

Source:  The  provisions  of  this  Subpart  B 
appear  at  31  F.R.  2833.  Feb.  17,  1966,  unless 
otnerwise  iioted. 
§  1602.7    Requirement  for  filing  of  report. 

On  or  before  March  31,  1967,  and  armually 
thereafter,  every  employer  subject  to  Title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  which 
meeis  the  100-empioyee  test  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 701(b)  thereof  shall  file  with  the  Com- 
mission or  its  delegate  executed  copies  of 
Standard  Form  100,  as  revised  (otherwise 
known  as  "Employer  Information  Report 
EEO-1")  in  conformity  with  the  directions 
iet  forth  in  the  form  and  accompanying  In- 
structions. Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  §  1602.14,  every  such  employer  shall  re- 
tain at  all  times  at  each  reporting  unit,  or 
at  company  or  divisional  headquarters,  a 
copy  of  the  most  recent  report  filed  for  each 
sucli  unit  and  shall  make  the  same  available 
If  requested  by  an  officer,  agent,  or  employee 
of  the  Commission  under  the  authority  of 
section  710(a)  of  Title  VII.  Appropriate 
copies  of  Standard  Form  100  in  blank  will  be 
supplied  to  every  employer  known  to  the 
Commission  to  be  subject  to  the  reporting 
requirements,  but  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
all  such  employers  to  obtain  necessary  sup- 
plies of  same  prior  to  the  filing  date  from 
the  Joint  Reporting  Committee,  Federal 
Depot,  1201  East  10th  Street,  Jeffersonvllle, 
Ind.  47130. 

|31  F.R.  16780,  Dec.  31,  1966] 
§  1602.8     Penalty  for  making  of  willfully  false 
statements  on  report. 

The  making  of  willfully  false  statements 
on  Report  EEO-1  is  a  violation  of  the  United 
States  Code,  Title  18.  section  1001,  and  is 
punishable  by  fine  cr  imprisonment  as  set 
forth  therein. 

§  1602.9     Commission's      remedy      for      em- 
ployer's failure  to  file  report. 

Any  employer  failing  or  refusing  to  file 
Report  EEO-1  when  required  to  do  so  may  be 
compelled  to  file  by  order  of  a  U.S.  District 
Court,  upon  application  of  the  Commission. 

§  1602.10    Employer's    exemption    from    re- 
porting requirements. 

If  an  employer  is  engaged  In  activities  for 
which  the  reporting  unit  criteria  described 
In  section  4(c)  of  the  Instructions  are  not 
readily  adaptable,  special  reporting  proce- 
dures may  be  required.  In  such  case,  the  em- 
ployer should  so  advise  by  submitting  to  the 
Commission  or  its  delegate  a  specific  pro- 
posal for  an  alternative  reporting  system 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  report  Is  due. 
If  it  is  claimed  the  preparation  or  filing  of 
the  repcrt  would  create  undue  hardship,  the 
employer  may  apply  to  the  Conunission  for 
an  exemption  from  the  requirements  set 
forth  m  this  part. 
§  1602.11     Additional  reporting  requirements. 

The  Commission  reserves  the  right  to  re- 
quire reports,  other  than  that  designated  as 
the  Employer  Information  Report  EEO-1. 
about  the  employment  practices  of  Individual 
employers  or  groups  of  employers  whenever, 
in  its  Judgment,  special  or  supplemental  re- 
ports are  necessary  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  ntle  VII.  Any  system  for  the  re- 
quirement of  such  reports  will  be  established 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  referred 
to  in  section  709(c)  of  Title  VU  and  as 
otherwise  prescribed  by  law., 
CXVIII 46— Part  1 


Subpart  C — Recordkeeping  by  employers 
Source:    The  provisions  of  this  Subpart  C 

appear  at  31  F.R.  2833,  Feb.  17,  1966,  unless 

oinerwise  noted. 

Si  1602.12     Records  to  be  made  or  kept. 

The  Commission  has  not  adopted  any  re- 
quirement, generally  applicable  to  employers, 
that  records  be  made  or  kept.  It  reserves  the 
right  to  impose  record-keeping  requirements 
upon  individual  employers  or  groups  of  em- 
ployers subject  to  its  jurisdiction  whenever, 
in  its  judgment,  such  records  (a)  are  neces- 
sary for  the  effective  operation  of  the  EEO-1 
reporting  system  or  of  any  special  or  supple- 
mental reporting  system  as  described  above; 
or  (b)  are  further  required  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  Title  VII.  Such  record-keeping 
requirements  will  be  adopted  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  referred  to  in  section  709 
( c ) .  and  as  otherwise  prescribed  by  law. 
S  1602  13  Records  as  to  racial  or  ethnic 
identity    of   employees. 

Employers  may  acquire  the  information 
necessary  for  completion  of  Items  5  and  6  of 
Report  EEO-l  either  by  visual  surveys  of  the 
work  force,  or  at  their  option,  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  post-employment  records  as  to  the 
Identity  of  employees  where  the  same  Is  per- 
mitted by  State  law.  In  the  latter  case,  how- 
ever, the  Commission  recommends  the  main- 
tenance of  a  permanent  record  as  to  the  racial 
or  ethnic  identity  of  an  individual  for  pur- 
pose of  completing  the  report  form  only 
where  the  employer  keeps  such  records  sepa- 
rately from  the  employee's  basic  personnel 
form  or  other  records  available  to  those 
responsible  for  personnel  decisions,  e.g.,  as 
part  of  an  automatic  data  processing  system 
in  the  payroll  department. 
§  1602.14  Preservation  of  records  made  or 
kept. 

la)  Unless  the  employer  is  subject  to  a 
State  or  local  fair  employment  practice  law 
cr  regulation  governing  the  preservation  of 
records  and  containing  requirements  Incon- 
sistent witli  those  stated  in  this  part,  any 
personnel  or  employment  record  made  or  kept 
by  an  employer  (including  but  not  necessarily 
limited  to  application  forms  submitted  by 
applicants  and  other  records  having  to  do 
with  hiring,  promotion,  demotion,  transfer, 
layoff  or  termination,  rates  of  pay  or  other 
terms  of  compensation,  and  selection  for 
training  or  apprenticeship)  shall  be  preserved 
by  the  employer  for  a  period  of  6  months  from 
the  date  of  the  making  of  the  record  or  the 
personnel  action  involved,  whichever  occurs 
later.  In  the  case  of  Involuntary  termination 
of  an  employee,  the  personnel  records  of  the 
individual  terminated  shall  be  kept  for  a 
period  of  6  months  from  the  date  of  termina- 
tion. Where  a  charge  of  discrimination  has 
been  filed,  or  an  action  brought  by  the  At- 
torney General,  against  an  employer  under 
Title  VII,  the  respondent  employer  shall  pre- 
serve all  personnel  records  relevant  to  the 
charge  or  action  until  final  disposition  of  the 
charge  or  the  action.  The  term  "personnel 
records  relevant  to  the  charge."  for  example, 
would  include  personnel  or  employment 
records  relating  to  the  charging  party  and 
to  all  oth:r  employees  holding  positions  simi- 
lar to  that  held  or  sought  by  the  charging 
party;  and  application  forms  or  test  papers 
completed  by  an  unsuccessful  applicant  and 
by  all  other  candidates  for  the  same  position 
as  that  for  which  the  charging  party  applied 
and  was  rejected.  The  date  of  "final  disposi- 
tion of  the  charge  or  the  action"  means  the 
date  of  expiration  of  the  statutory  period 
within  which  a  charging  party  may  bring 
an  action  in  a  U.S.  District  Court  or,  where 
an  action  is  brought  against  an  employer 
either  by  a  charging  party  or  by  the  Attorney 
General,  the  date  on  which  such  litigation  Is 
terminated. 

(b)  Tl^e  r.equlrementB  of  thl?  section  shall 
not  APP.iy  tQ  t^pp.Uc{itlon  forms  and  other  pre- 


employment  records  of  applicants  for  posi- 
tions known  to  applicants  to  be  of  a  tempo- 
rary or  seasonal  nature. 

Note:  The  reporting  and /or  recordkeeping 
requirements  contained  herein  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Federal  Reports  Act  of 
1942. 

Subpart  D — Apprenticeship  information 
report 

Source:  The  provisions  of  this  Subpart  D 
appear  at  32  F.R.  10650,  July  20,  1967,  unless 
otherwise  noted. 

§  1602.15  Requirement  for  filing  and  pre- 
serving copy  of  report. 
On  or  before  September  30,  1967,  and  an- 
nually thereafter,  certain  joint  labor-man- 
agement committees  subject  to  Title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  which  control 
apprenticeship  programs  shall  file  with  the 
Commission,  or  its  delegate,  executed  copies 
of  Apprenticeship  Information  Report  EEO-2 
In  conformity  with  the  directions  sat  forth  in 
the  form  and  accompanying  Instructions. 
The  committees  covered  by  this  regulation 
are  those  which  (a)  have  five  or  more  ap- 
prentices enrolled  in  the  program  at  any  time 
during  August  and  September  of  the  report- 
ing year  and  (b)  represent  at  least  one  em- 
ployer sponsor  and  at  least  one  labor  orga- 
nization spoiLsor  which  are  themselves  sub- 
ject to  Title  VII.  Every  such  committee  shall 
retain  at  all  times  among  the  records  main- 
tained in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  affairs  a 
copy  of  the  most  recent  report  filed,  and 
shall  make  the  same  available  if  requested 
by  an  officer,  agent  or  employee  of  the  Com- 
mission under  the  authority  of  section  710(a) 
of  Title  VII.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  all 
such  committees  to  obtain  from  the  Com- 
mission or  its  delegate  necessary  supplies  of 
the  form. 

§  1602.16  Penalty  for  making  of  willfully 
false  statements  on  report. 
The  making  of  willfully  false  statements 
on  Report  EEO-2  is  a  violation  of  the  U.S. 
Code,  Title  18.  section  1001,  and  is  punish 
able  by  fine  or  imprisonment  as  set  forth 
therein. 

§  1602.17  Commission's  remedy  for  failure 
to  file  report. 
Any  person  failing  or  refusing  to  file  Re- 
port EEO-2  when  required  to  do  so  may  be 
compelled  to  file  by  order  of  a  U.S.  District 
Court,  upon  application  of  the  Commission, 
under  authority  of  section  710(b)  of  Title 
VII. 

§  1602.18  Exemption  from  reporting  require- 
ments. 
If  It  Is  claimed  the  preparation  or  filing  of 
Report  EEO-2  would  create  undue  hardship, 
the  committee  may  apply  to  the  Commission 
for  an  exemption  from  the  requirements  set 
forth  in  this  part. 

§  1602.19  Additional  reporting  require- 
ments. 
The  Commission  reserves  the  right  to  re- 
quire reports,  other  than  that  designated  as 
Report  EEO-2,  about  apprenticeship  proce- 
dures of  Joint  labor-management  commit- 
tees, employers,  and  labor  organizations 
whenever.  In  Its  Judgment,  special  or  sup- 
plemental reports  are  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  of  Title  VII.  Any  system 
for  the  requirement  of  such  reports  will  b« 
established  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
referred  to  in  section  709(c)  of  Title  VII  and 
as  otherwise  prescribed  by  law. 

Subpart  E — Apprenticeship  Recordkeeping 
Source:  The  provisions  of  this  Subpart  E 
appear  at  32  F.R.  10650,  July  20,  1967,  unless 
otherwise  noted. 
§  1602.20    Records  to  be  made  cr  kept. 

(a)  Every  person  required  to  file  Report 
EEO-2  shall  make  or  keep  such  records  eis 
are  necessary'  for  its  completion  under  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  set  forth  In  the 
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Instructions  accompanying  the  report,  which 
are  specifically  Incorporated  herein  by  refer- 
ence and  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
other  sections  of  this  part. 

(b)  Every  employer,  labor  organization, 
and  Joint  labor-management  committee  sub- 
ject to  Title  VII  which  controls  an  appren- 
ticCohip  program  (regardless  of  any  Joint  or 
Individual  obligation  to  file  a  report)  shall, 
beginning  August  1.  1967.  maintain  a  list  In 
chronological  order  containing  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  persons  who  have  applied 
t3  participate  In  the  apprenticeship  program. 
Including  the  dates  on  which  such  applica- 
tions were  received.  (See  section  709(c),  Title 
VII.  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964) .  Such  list  shall 
contain  a  notation  of  the  sex  of  the  ap- 
plicant and  of  the  applicant's  identification 
as  "Negro,"  "Spanish  Surnamed  American." 
"Oriental."  "American  Indian."  or  "Other." 
The  methods  of  making  such  IdentlflcMlon 
are  set  forth  In  the  Instructions  accompany- 
ing Report  EEO-2.  section  7.  The  words  "ap- 
plied." "applicant"  and  "application"  as  used 
in  this  section  refer  to  situations  Involving 
actual  applications  only.  An  applicant  is 
considered  to  be  a  person  who  files  a  formal 
application,  or  in  some  Informal  way  in- 
dicates a  specific  Intention  to  be  considered 
for  admission  to  the  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram. A  person  who  casually  appears  to  make 
an  Informal  inquiry  about  the  program,  or 
about  apprenticeship  in  general,  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  an  applicant.  The  term  "ap- 
prenticeship program"  as  used  herein  refers 
to  programs  described  In  section  8  of  the  in- 
structions  accomp>anylng  Report   EEO-2. 

(c)  In  lieu  of  maintaining  the  chronologi- 
cal list  referred  to  in  f  1602.20(b),  persons 
required  tr)  compile  the  list  may  maintain  on 
file  written  applications  for  participation  In 
the  apprenticeship  program,  provided  that 
the  application  form  contains  a  notation  of 
the  date  the  form  was  received,  the  address 
of  the  applicant,  and  a  notation  of  the  sex. 
and  the  race,  color,  or  national  origin  of  the 
applicant  as  described  above. 

132  F.R.  10650.  July  20.  1967  as  amended 
by  33  F.R.  282.  Jan.  9.   1968 1 

I  1602.21  Preservation  of  records  made  or 
kept. 

(ai  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  1602.14.  every  person  subject  to 
§  1602.20  (b)  or  (c)  shall  preserve  the  list  of 
applicants  or  application  forms,  as  the  case 
may  be.  for  a  period  of  2  years  from  the  date 
the  application  was  received,  except  that  in 
those  Instances  where  an  annual  report  Is 
required  by  the  Conunlssion  calling  for 
statistics  as  to  the  sex.  and  the  race,  color, 
or  national  origin  of  apprentices,  the  person 
required  to  file  the  report  shall  preserve  the 
list  and  forms  for  a  period  of  2  years  or  the 
F>eriod  of  a  successful  applicant's  apprentice- 
ship, whichever  i.s  longer.  Persons  required 
to  file  Report  EE0^2.  or  other  reports  call- 
ing for  Information  about  the  operation  of 
an  apprenticeship  program  similar  to  that 
required  on  Report  EEO-2.  shall  preserve  any 
other  record  made  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  such  reports  for  a  period  of 
1  year  from  the  due  date  thereof. 

(b)  Other  records:  Except  to  the  extent 
Inconsistent  with  the  law  or  regulation  of 
any  State  or  local  fair  employment  prac- 
tices agency,  or  of  any  other  Federal  or  State 
agency  Involved  in  the  enforcement  of  an 
antidiscrimination  program  In  apprentice- 
ship, other  records  relating  to  apprenticeship 
made  or  kept  by  a  person  required  to  file 
Report  EEO-2.  including  but  not  necessarily 
limited  to  test  p.ipers  completed  by  appli- 
cants for  apprenticeship  and  records  of  Inter- 
views with  applicants,  shall  be  kept  for  a 
period  of  2  years  from  the  date  of  the  mak- 
ing of  the  record.  Where  a  charge  of  dis- 
crimination has  been  tiled,  or  an  action 
brought  by  the  Attorney  General  under 
Title  VII.  the  respondent  shall  preserve  all 


records  relevant  to  the  charge  or  action 
until  final  disposition  of  the  charge  or  the 
action.  The  term  "records  relevant  to  the 
charge,"  for  example,  would  Include  appli- 
cations, forms  or  test  p)apers  completed  by 
an  unsuccessful  applicant  and  by  all  other 
candidates  for  the  same  position  as  that  for 
which  the  charging  party  applied  and  was 
rejected.  The  date  of  "final  disposition  of  the 
charge  or  the  action"  means  the  date  of 
expiration  of  the  statutory  jjerlod  within 
which  a  charging  party  may  bring  an  action 
In  a  U.S.  District  Court  or.  where  an  action 
Is  brought  either  by  a  charging  party  or  by 
the  Attorney  General,  the  date  on  which 
such  litigation  Is  terminated. 
Subpart  F — Local  union  equal  employment 
opportunity  report 
SotjRCE:  The  provisions  of  thlB  Subpart 
P  appear  at  32  PR.  10S51.  July  20.  1967. 
unless  otherwise  noted. 

!)  1602.22  Requirements  for  filing  and  pre- 
serving copy  of  report. 
On  or  before  November  30,  1967,  and  an- 
nually thereafter,  every  labor  organization 
subject  to  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Bights  Act 
of  1964  shall  file  with  the  Commission  or  its 
delegate  an  executed  copy  of  Local  Union 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Report 
EEO-3  In  conformity  with  the  directions  set 
forth  in  the  form  and  accompanying  Instruc- 
tions, provided  that  the  labor  organization 
has  100  or  more  members  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  12  months  preceding  the  due  date 
of  the  report,  and  is  a  "local  union"  (as  that 
term  Is  commonly  understood)  or  an  inde- 
pendent or  unaflUlated  union.  Labor  or- 
ganizations required  to  report  are  those 
which  perform,  in  a  specific  Jurisdiction,  the 
functions  ordinarily  performed  by  a  local 
union,  whether  or  not  they  are  so  desig- 
nated. Every  local  union,  or  a  labor  or- 
ganization acting  In  Its  behalf,  shall  retain 
at  all  times  among  the  records  maintained 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  Its  affairs  a  copy 
of  the  most  recent  report  filed,  and  shall 
make  the  same  available  If  requested  by  an 
officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  the  Conunls- 
sion under  the  authority  of  section  710(a) 
of  Title  VII.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  all 
persons  required  to  file  to  obtain  from  the 
Conxmlsslon  or  Its  delegate  necessary  sup- 
plies of  the  form. 

I  1602.23  Penalty  for  making  of  willfully 
false  statements  on  reports. 
The  making  of  willfully  false  statements 
on  Report  EEO-3  Is  a  violation  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Title  18.  section  1001.  and  Is 
punishable  by  fine  or  Imprisonment  as  set 
forth  herein. 

§  1602.24  Commission's  remedy  for  failure 
to  file  report. 
Any  person  failing  or  refusing  to  file  Re- 
port EEO-3  when  required  to  do  so  may  be 
compelled  to  file  by  order  of  a  U.S.  District 
Court,  upon  application  of  the  Commission, 
under  authority  of  section  710(b)    of  Title 

vn. 

§  1602.25     Exemption     from     reporting     re- 
quirements. 

If  It  Is  claimed  that  the  preparation  or 
filing  of  Report  EEO-3  would  create  undue 
hardship,  the  labor  organization  may  apply 
to  the  Conxmlsslon  for  an  exemption  from 
the  requirements  set  forth  In  this  part. 

§  1602.26     Additional       reporting       require- 
ments. 

The  Commission  reserves  the  right  to  re- 
quire reports,  other  than  that  designated  as 
Report  EEO-3,  about  the  membership  or 
referral  practices  or  other  procedures  of  la- 
bor organizations,  whenever.  In  Its  Judg- 
ment, special  or  supplemental  reports  are 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  Title 
VII.  Any  system  for  requirement  of  such 
reports  will  be  established  In  accordance  with 


the  procedures  referred  to  In  section  709(c), 
and  as  otherwise  prescribed  by  law. 
Subpart  G — Recordkeeping  by  labor 
organizations 
Source:  The  provisions  of  this  Subpart  G 
appear  at  32  F.R.  10661,  July  20,  1967,  unless 
otherwise  noted. 

S  1602.27    Records  to  be  made  or  kept. 

Those  portions  of  Report  EEO-3  calling  for 
information  about  union  policies  and  prac- 
tices and  for  the  compilation  of  statistics  on 
the  race,  color,  national  origin,  and  sex  of 
members,  persons  referred,  and  apprentices, 
are  deemed  to  be  "records  "  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  709(c),  Title  VU,  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Every  local.  Independent,  or  un- 
affiliated union  with  100  or  more  members 
(or  any  agent  acting  In  Its  behalf,  if  the 
agent  has  responsibility  for  referral  of  per- 
sons for  employment)  shall  make  these  rec- 
ords or  such  other  records  as  are  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  Report  EEO-3  under 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  set  forth 
in  the  instructions  accompanying  It,  which 
are  specifically  incorporated  herein  by  ref- 
erence and  have  the  same  force  and  effect 
as  other  sections  of  this  part. 

§  1602.28    Preservation  of  records  made  or 
kept. 

(a)  All  records  made  by  a  labor  organiza- 
tion or  Its  agent  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  Report  EEO-3  shall  be  preserved 
for  a  period  of  1  year  from  the  due  date  of 
the  report  for  which  they  were  compiled. 
Unless  subject  to  a  State  or  local  fair  em- 
ployment practices  law  or  regulation  govern- 
ing the  preservation  of  records  Inconsistent 
with  those  requirements  stated  In  this  part, 
any  labor  organization  Identified  as  a  "re- 
ferral union"  In  the  Instructions  accompany- 
ing Report  EEO-3.  or  agent  thereof,  shall 
preserve  other  membership  or  referral  rec- 
ords (Including  applications  for  same)  made 
or  kept  by  it  for  a  period  of  6  months  from 
the  date  of  the  making  of  the  record.  Where 
a  charge  of  discrimination  has  been  filed,  or 
an  action  brought  by  the  Attorney  General, 
against  a  labor  organization  under  Title  VII, 
the  respondent  labor  organization  shall  pre- 
serve all  records  relevant  to  the  charge  or 
acting  until  final  disposition  of  the  charge 
or  the  action.  The  date  of  "final  disposition 
nf  the  charge  or  the  action"  means  the  date 
■if  expiration  of  the  statutory  period  within 
which  a  charging  party  may  bring  an  action 
in  a  U.S.  District  Court,  or.  where  an  action 
Is  brought  against  a  labor  organization  either 
by  a  charging  party  or  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  date  on  which  such  litigation  Is 
terminated. 

(b)  Nothing  herein  shall  relieve  any  labor 
organization  covered  by  Title  VII  of  the  ob- 
ligations set  forth  In  Subpart  E,  §§  1602.20 
and  1602.21.  relating  to  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  list  of  applicants  wish- 
ing to  i>artlcipate  in  an  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram controlled  by  it. 

Subpart  H — Records  and  inquiries  as  to  race, 

color,  national  origin,  or  sex 
i  1602.29  Applicability  of  State  or  local  law. 
The  requirements  Imposed  by  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  in 
these  regulations.  Subparts  D  through  O. 
supersede  any  provisions  of  State  or  local 
law  which  may  conflict  with  them.  Any  State 
or  local  laws  prohibiting  Inquiries  and  rec- 
ordkeeping with  respect  to  race,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex  do  not  apply  to  inquiries 
required  to  be  made  under  these  regulations 
and  under  the  Instructions  accompanying 
Reports  EEO-2  and  EEO-3. 
|32  F.R.  10652,  July  20,  1967| 

PART    1604 CtnOELINES    ON    DISCRIMINATION 

BECAUSE    OF    SEX 

Sec. 

1604.1     Sex  as  a  bona  fide  occupational  qual- 
ification. 
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Sec.  I 

1604.2  Separate    lines    of    progression    and 

seniority  systems. 

1604.3  Discrimination  against  married  wom- 

en. 

1604.4  Job  opportunities  advertising. 

1604.5  Employment  agencies. 

1304.6  Pre-employment  Inquiries  as  to  sex. 
1G04.7     Relationship  of  Title  VII  to  the  Equal 

Pay  Act. 
1304.31  Pension  and  retirement  plans. 

AtTTHORiTT:  The  provisions  of  this  Part 
1604  are  issued  pursuant  to  Sec.  713(b),  78 
Stat.  265:  42  U.S.C.  2000e-12. 

Source:  The  provlsons  of  this  Part  1604 
appear  at  30  P.R.  14927,  Dec.  2,  1965,  unless 
otherwise  noted. 

j  1604.1  Sex  as  a  bona  fide  occupational 
qualification. 
( a )  The  Commission  believes  that  the  bona 
fide  occupational  qualification  exception  as 
to  sex  should  be  interpreted  narrowly. 
Labels — "Men's  Jobs"  and  "Women's  Jobs" — 
tend  to  deny  employment  opportunities  un- 
!ii;c33S3rily  to  one  sex  or  the  other. 

( 1 )  The  Commission  will  find  that  the 
following  situations  do  not  warrant  the  ap- 
pllciticn  of  the  bona  fide  occupational  qual- 
ification exception: 

(i)  The  refusal  to  hire  a  woman  because 
cf  her  sex,  based  on  assumptions  of  the  com- 
parative employment  characteristics  of 
women  in  general.  For  example,  the  assump- 
tion that  the  turnover  rate  among  women  is 
higher  than  among  men. 

(li)  The  refusal  to  hire  an  Individual  basc^d 
an  stereotyped  characterizations  of  the  sexes. 
Such  stereotypes  Include,  for  example,  that 
men  are  less  capable  of  assembling  intricate 
equipment;  that  women  are  less  capable  of 
aggressive  salesmanship.  The  principle  of 
nsn-discrimination  requires  that  individuals 
be  considered  on  the  basis  of  individual  ca- 
pacities and  not  on  the  basis  of  any  charac- 
teristics  generally   attributed   to  the   group. 

(lit)  The  refusal  to  hire  an  individual  be- 
cai^se  of  the  preferences  of  co-v/crkers.  the 
employer,  clients  or  customers  except  as  cov- 
ered specifically  In  subparagraph  (2)  of  this 
paragraph. 

(iv)  The  fact  that  the  employer  may  have 
to  provide  separate  facilities  for  a  person  of 
the  opposite  sex  will  not  Justify  dlscrlmlna- 
tioa  under  the  bona  fide  occupational  quali- 
fication exception  unless  the  expense  would 
be  clearly  unreasonable. 

(2)  Where  it  is  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  authentici;y  or  genuineness,  the  Commis- 
sion will  consider  sex  to  be  a  bona  fide  occu- 
pational qualification,  e.g.  an  actor  or 
actress. 

(b)(1)  Many  States  have  enacted  laws  or 
pr.imulgated  administrative  regulations  with 
rospc-ct  to  the  employment  of  females.  Among 
the.-ie  laws  are  these  which  prohibit  or  limit 
the  employment  of  females,  e.g.,  the  employ- 
ment of  females  in  certain  occupations,  in 
Jobs  requiring  the  lifting  or  carrying  of 
weigh'..s  exceeding  certain  prescribed  limits, 
during  certain  hours  of  the  night,  or  for  more 
than  a  specified  number  of  hours  per  day  or 
per  week. 

(2)  The  Commission  believes  that  such 
State  laws  and  regtilatlons.  although  origi- 
nally pr.imulgated  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting females,  have  ceased  to  be  relevant 
to  our  technology  or  to  the  expanding  role 
of  the  female  worker  in  our  economy.  The 
Commission  has  founu  that  such  iaws  and 
regulations  do  not  take  Into  account  the 
capacities,  preferences,  and  abilities  of  Indi- 
vidual females  and  tend  to  discriminate 
rather  than  protect.  Accordingly,  the  Com- 
mission has  concluded  that  such  laws  and 
regulations  confiict  with  Title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  wUl  not  be 
considered  a  defe.ise  to  an  otherwise  estab- 
lished u:ilawful  employment  practice  or  as  a 
basis  for  the  application  of  the  bona  fide 
occupational    qualification    exception. 


1 30  P.R.   14927,  Dec.  2,   1965,  as  amended  at 
34  F.R.   13368,  Aug.   19,   1969] 

§  1604.2     Separate  lines   of  progression   and 
seniority  sys  ems. 

(a)  It  is  an  unlawful  employment  practice 
to  classify  a  Job  as  "male"  or  "female"  or  to 
maintain  separate  lines  of  progression  or  sep- 
arate seniority  lists  based  on  sex  where  this 
would  adversely  affect  any  employee  unless 
ssx  is  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualification 
for  that  Job.  Accordingly,  employment  prac- 
tices are  unlawful  which  arbitrarily  classify 
jobs  so  that; 

( 1 )  A  female  is  pronlbited  from  applying 
for  a  job  labeled  "male,"  or  for  a  Job  in  a 

"male"  line  of  progression;  and  vice  versa. 

(2)  A  male  scheduled  for  layoff  is  pro- 
hibited from  displacing  a  less  senior  female 
oa  a  "female"  seniority  list;  and  vice  versa 

(b)  A  seniority  system  or  line  of  progres- 
sion which  distinguishes  between  "light"  and 
"heavy"  Jobs  constitutes  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  if  it  operates  as  a  disguised 
form  of  classification  by  sex,  or  creates  un- 
reasonable obstacles  to  the  advancement  by 
members  of  either  sex  into  jobs  which  mem- 
bers of  that  sex  would  reasonably  be  expected 
to  perform. 

§  1604.3     Discrimination      against      married 
women. 

(a)  The  Commission  has  determined  that 
an  employer's  rule  which  forbids  or  restricts 
the  employment  of  married  women  and 
which  Is  not  applicable  to  married  men  Ls 
a  dlscrlnuiation  based  on  sex  prohibited  by 
Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  It  does  not 
seem  to  us  relevant  that  the  rule  Is  not  di- 
rected against  all  females,  but  only  against 
married  females,  for  so  long  as  sex  Is  a  factor 
In  the  application  of  the  rule,  such  applica- 
tion involves  a  discrimination  based  on  sex. 

(b)  It  may  be  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances, such  a  rule  could  be  justified  within 
the  meaning  of  Section  703(e)(1)  of  Title 
VII.  We  express  no  opinion  on  this  question 
at  this  time  except  to  point  out  that  sex  as  a 
bona  fide  occupational  qualification  must  be 
Justified  in  terms  of  the  peculiar  require- 
ments of  the  particular  job  and  not  on  the 
basis  of  a  general  principle  such  as  the  de- 
sirability of  spreading  work. 

§  1604.4     Job  opportunities  advertising. 

It  Is  a  violation  of  Title  vn  for  a  help- 
wanted  advertisement  to  Indicate  a  pref- 
erence, limitation,  specification,  or  dis- 
crimination based  on  sex  unless  sex  Is  a  bona 
fid3  occupational  qualification  for  the  par- 
ticular Job  Involved.  The  placement  of  an  ad- 
vertisement In  columns  classified  by  publish- 
ers on  the  basis  of  sex.  such  as  columns 
headed  "Male"  or  "Female,"  will  be  consid- 
ered an  expression  of  a  preference,  limitation, 
specification,  or  discrimination  based  on  sex. 
133  P.R.  11539,  Aug.  14,  1968] 

i  1604.5    Employment  agencies. 

(a)  Section  703(b)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
specifically  states  that  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  an  employment  agency  to  discriminate 
against  any  individual  because  of  sex.  The 
Commission  has  determined  that  private  em- 
ployment agencies  which  deal  exclusively 
with  one  sex  are  engaged  in  an  unlawful  em- 
ploj-ment  pra<  clce.  except  to  fie  extent  that 
such  agendas  limit  their  services  to  furnish- 
ing employees  for  particular  Jobs  for  which 
sex  Is  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualification. 

(b)  An  employment  agency  that  receives  a 
J  3b  order  containing  an  unlawful  sex  specifi- 
cation will  share  responsibility  with  the  em- 
ployer placing  the  Job  order  if  the  agency 
fills  the  order  knowing  that  the  sex  specifica- 
tion is  not  based  upon  a  bona  fide  occupa- 
tional qualification.  However,  an  employment 
agency  will  not  be  deemed  to  be  In  violation 
of  the  law,  regardless  of  the  determination  as 
to  the  employer,  If  the  agency  does  not  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  employer's  claim 
of    bona    fide    occupations    qualification    Is 


without  substance  and  the  agency  makes 
and  maintains  a  written  record  available  to 
the  Commission  of  each  such  job  order.  Such 
record  shall  include  the  name  of  the  em- 
ployer, the  description  of  the  job  and  the 
basis  for  the  employer's  claim  of  bona  fide 
occupational  qualification. 

(C)  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  employment 
agencies  to  keep  informed  of  opinions  and 
decisions  of  the  Commission  on  sex  discrimi- 
nation. 

I  1604.6     Pre-employment  inquiries  as  to  sex 
A  pre-employment  inquiry  may  ask  "Male 

Female ";  or  "Mr..  Mrs..  Miss." 

provided  that  the  inquiry  is  made  In  good 
faith  for  a  non-dlscrimlnatory  purpose.  Any 
pre-employment  Inquiry  in  connection  with 
prospective  employment  which  expresses  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  any  limitation,  specifi- 
cation or  discrimination  as  to  sex  shall  be 
unlawful  unle--s  based  upon  a  bona  fide  oc- 
cupational qualification. 

§  1604.7  Relationship  of  Title  VII  to  the 
Equal  Pay  Act. 
(ai  Title  VII  requires  that  its  provisions 
be  harmonized  with  the  Equal  Pay  Act  (sec- 
tion 6(d)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938.  29  U.S.C.  205(d)  )  in  order  to  avoid 
conflicting  interpretations  or  requirements 
with  respect  to  situations  to  which  both 
statutes  are  appllcabl:.  Accordingly,  the 
Commission  Interprets  section  703(h)  to 
mean  that  the  standards  of  "equal  pay  for 
equal  work"  set  forth  In  the  Equal  Pay  Act 
for  determining  what  is  ui. lawful  discrimi- 
nation in  compensation  are  applicable  to 
Title  VII.  However.  It  Is  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commission  that  the  employee  coverage  of 
the  prohibition  against  discrimination  in 
compensation  because  of  sex  is  co-extenslve 
with  that  of  the  other  prohibitions  In  sec- 
tion 703.  and  is  not  limited  by  section  703 ih) 
to  those  employees  covered  by  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

(b)  Accordingly,  the  Commission  will 
make  applicable  to  equal  pay  complaints 
filed  under  Title  VII  the  relevant  interpre- 
tations of  the  Administrator.  Wage  and  Hour 
Division.  Department  of  Labor.  These  Inter- 
pretations are  found  lu  29  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations.  Part  800.119-800.163.  Relevant 
opinions  of  the  Administrator  Interpreting 
"the  equal  pay  for  equal  work  standard"  will 
also  be  adopted  by  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  Commission  will  consult  with  the 
Administrator  before  issuing  an  opinion  on 
any  matter  covered  by  both  Title  VII  and 
the  Equal  Pay  Act. 

§  1604.31     Pension  and  retirement  plans. 

<a)  A  difference  in  optional  or  compulsory 
retirement  ages  based  on  sex  violates  Title 
VII. 

(b)  Other  differences  based  on  sex,  such 
as  differences  in  benefits  for  survivors,  will 
be  decided  by  the  Commission  by  the  issu- 
ance of  Commission  decisions  In  cases  raising 
such  Issues. 

133  F.R.  3344.  Feb.  24.  1968) 

PART       1605 CUIDELIKES      ON      DISCRIMINATION 

BECAUSE  OF  RELIGION 

§  1605.1     Observation    of    the   Sabbath   and 
other  religious  holidays. 

(a)  Several  complaints  filed  with  the 
Commission  have  raised  the  question  wheth- 
er it  Is  discrimination  on  account  of  re- 
ligion to  discharge  or  refuse  to  hire  em- 
ployees who  regularly  observe  Friday  eve- 
ning and  Saturday,  or  some  other  day  of  the 
week,  as  the  Sabbath  or  who  observe  certain 
special  religious  holidays  during  the  year 
and.  as  a  consequence,  do  not  work  on  such 
days. 

(b)  The  Commission  believes  that  the  duty 
not  to  discriminate  on  religious  grounds, 
required  by  section  703(a)(1)  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  Includes  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  make  reason- 
able accommodations  to  the  religious  needs 
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of  employees  and  prospective  employees 
where  such  accommodations  can  be  made 
without  undue  hardship  on  the  conduct  of 
the  employer's  business.  Such  undue  hard- 
ship, for  example,  may  exist  where  the  em- 
ployee's needed  work  cannot  be  performed 
by  another  employee  of  substantially  similar 
qualiflcaiioiis  during  the  period  of  absence 
of  the  Sabbath  observer. 

(c)  Because  of  the  particularly  sensitive 
nature  of  discharging  or  refusing  to  hire  an 
employee  or  applicant  on  account  of  his  re- 
ligious beliefs,  the  employer  has  the  burden 
of  proving  that  an  undue  hardship  renders 
the  required  accommodations  to  the  reli- 
gious needs  of  the  employee  unreasonable. 

(d)  The  Commission  will  review  each  case 
on  an  individual  basis  In  an  effort  to  seek 
an  equitable  application  of  these  guidelines 
to  the  variety  of  situations  which  arise  due 
to  the  varied  religious  practices  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

(Sec.  713(b),  78  Stat.  265:  42  U.S.C.  2000-12) 
[32  PR.  10298,  July  13,  1967] 

PART       1606 — GUIDELINES      ON      DISCRIMINATION 
BECAUSE  OF  NATIONAL  ORIGIN 

§  1606.1  Guidelines  on  discrimination  be- 
cause of  national  origin, 
(a)  The  Commission  Is  aware  of  the  wide- 
spread practices  of  discrimination  on  the  ba- 
sis of  national  origin,  and  Intends  to  apply 
the  full  force  of  law  to  eliminate  such  dis- 
crimination. The  bona  fide  occupational 
qualification  exception  as  it  pertains  to  na- 
tional origin  cases  shall  be  strictly  con- 
strued. 

I  b ;  Title  VII  is  intended  to  eliminate  co- 
vert as  well  as  the  overt  practices  of  discrim- 
ination, and  the  Commission  will,  therefore, 
examine  with  particular  concern  cases  where 
persons  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission have  been  denied  equal  employment 
opportunity  for  reasons  which  are  grounded 
in  national  origin  considerations.  Examples 
of  cases  of  this  character  which  have  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  Commission  Include: 
The  use  of  tests  In  the  English  language 
where  the  Individual  tested  came  from  cir- 
cumstances where  English  was  not  that  per- 
son's first  language  or  mother  tongue,  and 
where  English  language  skill  Is  not  a  re- 
quirement of  the  work  to  be  performed:  de- 
nial of  equal  opportunity  to  persons  married 
to  or  associated  with  persons  of  a  specific 
national  origin;  denial  of  equal  opportunity 
because  of  membership  in  lawful  organiza- 
tions Identified  with  or  seeking  to  promote 
the  interests  of  national  groups;  denial  of 
equal  opportunity  because  of  attendance  at 
schools  or  churches  commonly  utilized  by 
persons  of  a  given  national  origin:  denial  of 
equal  opportunity  because  their  name  or 
that  of  their  spouse  reflects  a  certain  na- 
tional origin,  and  denial  of  equal  opportu- 
nity to  f>ersons  who  as  a  class  of  persons  tend 
to  fall  outside  national  norms  for  height  and 
weight  where  such  height  and  weight  speci- 
fications are  not  necessary  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  work  involved. 

(c)  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  protects  all  individuals,  both  citizen 
and  noncitizens,  domiciled  or  residing  in  the 
United  States,  against  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national 
origin. 

(di  Because  of  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  citizenship  has  the  effect  of  discriminat- 
ing on  the  basis  of  national  origin,  a  law- 
fully immigrated  alien  who  is  domiciled  or 
residing  In  this  country  may  not  be  discrimi- 
nated against  on  the  basis  of  his  citizenship, 

'except  that  It  is  not  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  for  an  employer,  pursuant  to 
section  703(g».  to  refuse  to  employ  any  per- 
son v/ho  does  not  fulfill  the  requirements  im- 
posed in  the  Interests  of  national  security 
pursuant  to  any  statute  of  the  United  States 

-«r  any  Executive  order  of  the  President  re- 
epecVlng  the  particular  -position  or  the  par- 

4lcular  premlGe6-4h  €[ues«H)n.   — — -- 


(e)  In  addition,  some  States  have  enacted 
laws  prohibiting  the  employment  of  nonciti- 
zens. For  the  reasons  stated  above  such 
laws  are  in  conflict  with  and  are,  therefore, 
superseded  by  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

I  Sec.  713.   78  Slat.  265;   42  U.S.C.  2000e-12) 
|35  F.R.  421.  Jan.  13,  1970] 

PART     1607— GUIDELINES    ON     EMPLOYEE     SELEC- 
TION   PROCEDURES 

Sec. 

1607.1  Statement  of  purpose. 

1607.2  "Test"  defined. 

1L07.3  Discrimination  defined. 

1607.4  Evidence  of  validity. 

1607.5  Minimum  standards  for  validation. 

1607.6  Presentation  of  validity  evidence. 

1607.7  Use  of  other  validity  studies. 

1607.8  Assumption  of  validity. 

1607.9  Continued  use  of  tests. 

1607.10  Employment  agencies  and  employ- 

ment services. 

1607.11  Disparate  treatment. 
1607  12  Retestlng. 

1607.13  Other  selection  techniques. 
1607.14.  AiHrmative  action. 

Authority:  The  provisions  of  this  Part 
1607  Issued  under  sec.  713,  78  Stat.  265;  42 
U.S.C.  2000e-12. 

Source:   The  provisions  of  this  Part  1607 
a;;p-3ar  at  35  F.R.  12333.  Aug.  1,  1970,  unless 
otherwise  noted. 
§  1607.1     Statement  of  purpose. 

(a)  The  guidelines  in  this  part  are  based 
on  the  belief  that  prcperly  validated  and 
standardized  employee  selection  procedures 
can  significantly  contribute  lo  the  imple- 
mentation of  nondiscriminatory  personnel 
policies,  as  required  by  title  VII.  It  is  also 
recognized  that  profejsionally  developed 
tests,  when  used  in  conjunction  with  other 
tools  of  persouuel  assessment  and  comple- 
mented by  sound  programs  of  Job  design, 
may  significantly  aid  In  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  an  efficient  work  force  and. 
Indeed,  aid  in  the  utilization  and  conserva- 
tion of  human  resources  generally. 

(b)  An  examination  of  charges  of  dis- 
crimination filed  with  the  Commission  and 
an  evaluation  of  the  results  of  the  Commis- 
sion's compliance  activities  has  revealed  a 
decided  Increase  In  total  test  usage  and  a 
marked  Increase  in  doubtful  testing  prac- 
tices which,  based  on  our  experience,  tend 
to  have  discriminatory  eiTects.  In  many  cases, 
persons  have  come  to  rely  almost  exclusively 
on  tests  as  the  basis  for  making  the  decision 
to  hire,  transfer,  promote,  grant  .membership, 
train,  refer  or  retain,  with  the  result  that 
candidates  are  selected  or  rejected  on  the 
basis  of  a  single  test  score.  Where  tests  are 
so  used,  minority  candidates  frequently  ex- 
perience disproportionately  high  rates  of  re- 
jection by  failing  to  attain  score  levels  that 
have  been  established  as  minimum  standards 
for  qualification. 

It  has  also  become  clear  that  In  many  In- 
stances persons  are  using  tests  as  the  basis 
for  employment  decisions  without  evidence 
that  they  are  valid  predictors  of  employee 
job  performance.  Where  evidence  In  support 
of  presumed  relationships  between  test  per- 
formatice  and  job  behavior  Is  lacking,  the 
possibility  cf  discrimination  in  the  applica- 
tion of  test  results  must  be  recognized.  A 
test  lacking  demonstrated  validity  (I.e.,  hav- 
ing no  known  significant  relationship  to  job 
behavior)  and  yielding  lower  scores  for 
clas.ses  protected  by  title  VII  may  result  in 
the  rejection  of  many  who  have  necessary 
qualifications  for  successful  work  perform- 
ance. 

(c)  Tlie  guidelines  In  this  part  are  designed 
to  serve  as  a  workable  set  of  standards  for 
employers,  unions  and  employment  agen- 
cies in  determining  whether  their  selection 
procedures  conform  with  the  obligations  con- 
tained m  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 

-1064.  Sectioa  703  of  title  VII  places  an  af- 
flrtjwtlve  obllgatton  upon  employers,  labor 


unions,  and  employment  agencies,  as  defined 
In  section  701  of  the  Act,  not  to  discriminate 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  nation- 
al origin.  Subsection  (h)  of  section  703  al- 
lows such  persons  "•  •  ■  to  give  and  to  act 
upon  the  results  of  any  professionally  de- 
veloped ability  test  provided  that  such  test 
its  administration  or  action  upon  the  results 
is  not  designed,  intended  or  tised  to  dis- 
criminate because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex 
or  national   origin." 

§  1607.2      "Test"  defined. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  guidelines  in  this 
part,  the  term  "test"  is  defined  as  any  paper- 
and-pencil  or  performance  measure  lised  as  a 
basis  for  any  employment  decision.  The 
guidelines  in  this  part  apply,  for  example, 
to  ability  tests  which  are  designed  to  meas- 
ure eligibility  for  hire,  transfer,  promotion, 
membership,  training,  referral  or  retention! 
This  definition  includes,  but  Is  not  restricted 
to.  measures  of  general  intelligence,  mental 
ability  and  learning  ability;  specific  intel- 
lectual abilities;  mechanical,  clerical  and 
other  aptitudes;  dexterity  and  coordination; 
knowledge  and  proficiency;  occupational  and 
other  interests;  and  attitudes,  personality  or 
temperament.  The  term  "test"  Includes  all 
formal,  scored,  quantified  or  standardized 
techniques  of  assessing  job  suitability  in- 
cluding, in  addition  to  the  above,  specific 
qualifying  cr  disqualifying  personal  history 
or  background  requirements,  specific  educa- 
tional or  work  history  requirements,  scored 
interviews,  biographical  Information  blanks, 
interviewers'  rating  .scales,  scored  application 
forms,  etc. 

S  1607.3     Discrimination  defined. 

The  uie  of  any  test  which  adversely  affects 
hiring,  promotion,  transfer  or  any  other  em- 
ployment or  membership  opportunity  of 
classes  protected  by  title  VII  constitutes  dis- 
crimination unless:  (a)  the  test  has  been 
validated  and  evidences  a  high  degree  of 
utility  as  hereinafter  described,  and  (b)  the 
person  giving  or  acting  upon  the  results  of 
the  particular  test  can  demonstrate  that  al- 
ternative suitable  hiring,  transfer  or  promo- 
tion procedures  are  unavailable  for  his  use. 
§  1607.4     Evidence  of  validity. 

(a)  Each  person  using  tests  to  select  from 
among  candidates  for  a  position  or  for  mem- 
bership shall  have  available  for  inspection 
evidence  that  the  tests  are  being  used  in  a 
manner  which  does  not  violate  S  1607.3.  Such 
evidence  shall  be  examined  for  Indications  of 
p:>sslble  discrimination,  such  as  Instancss  of 
higher  rejection  rates  for  minority  candi- 
dates th-an  nonminorlty  candidates.  Fur- 
thermore, where  technically  feasible,  a  test 
should  be  validated  for  each  minority  group 
with  which  it  is  used;  that  Is.  any  differen- 
tial rejection  rates  that  may  ex.'st.  based  on 
a  test,  must  be  relevant  to  performance  on 
the  jobs  In  question. 

(b)  The  term  "technically  feasible" 
.".3  used  In  these  guidelines  means  hav- 
ing or  obtaining  a  sufHcient  number  of 
minority  Individuals  to  achieve  findings  of 
statistical  and  practical  significance,  the  op- 
portunity t-o  obtain  unbiased  job  perform- 
ance criteria,  etc.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
the  person  claiming  absence  of  technical  fea- 
sibility to  positively  demonstrate  evidence  of 
this  absence. 

(c)  Evidence  of  a  test's  validity  should 
consist  of  empirical  data  demonstrating  that 
the  test  Is  predictive  of  or  significantly  cor- 
related with  Important  elements  of  work 
behavior  which  comprise  or  are  relevant  to 
the  Job  or  Jobs  for  which  candidates  are  be- 
ing evaluated. 

(1)  If  job  progression  structures  and  sen- 
iority provisions  are  so  established  that  new 
employees  will  probably,  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  and  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases,  progress  to  a  higher  level.  It  may  be 
considered  that  candidates  are  being  evalu- 
ated for  Jobs  at  that  higher  level.  However, 
where  Job  progression  Is  not  so  nearly  airto- 
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matlc.  or  the  time  span  is  such  that  higher 
level  Jobs  or  employees'  potential  may  be  ex- 
pected to  change  In  significant  ways.  It  shall 
be  considered  that  candidates  are  being  eval- 
uated for  a  Job  at  or  near  the  entry  level. 
This  point  Is  made  to  underscore  the  prin- 
ciple that  attainment  of  a  performance 
at  a  higher  level  job  is  a  relevant  cri- 
terion In  validating  employment  tests  only 
when  there  Is  a  high  probability  that  per- 
sons employed  will  in  fact  attain  that  higher 
level  Job  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
(2)  Where  a  test  is  to  be  used  in  different 
units  of  a  multlunlt  organization  and  no 
significant  differences  exist  between  units, 
jobs,  and  applica.it  populations,  evidence 
obtained  In  one  unit  may  suffice  for  the 
others.  Similarly  where  the  validation  proc- 
ess requires  the  collection  of  data  throughout 
a  multlunlt  organization,  evidence  of  validity 
specific  to  each  unit  may  not  be  required. 
There  may  also  be  Instances  where  evidence 
of  validity  Is  appropriately  obtained  from 
more  than  one  company  In  the  same  Indus- 
try. Both  In  this  Instance  and  In  the  use  of 
data  collected  throughout  a  multlunlt  orga- 
nization, evidence  of  validity  specific  to  each 
u:iit  may  not  be  required:  Provided,  Tliat  no 
significant  differences  exist  between  units. 
Jobs,   and   applicant   populations. 

{  1607.5     Minimum  standards  for  validation. 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  re- 
quirements of  this  part,  empirical  evidence 
in  support  of  a  test's  validity  must  be  based 
on  studies  employing  generally  accepted  pro- 
csdures  for  determining  criterion-related  va- 
lidity, such  as  those  described  In  "Stand- 
ards for  Educational  and  Psychological  Tests 
and  Manuals"  published  by  American  Psy- 
chological Association,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036.  Evidence  of  content 
or  construct  validity,  as  defined  in  that  pub- 
lication, may  also  be  appropriate  where  cri- 
terion-related validity  Is  not  feasible.  How- 
ever, evidence  for  content  or  construct  valid- 
ity should  be  accompanied  by  sufficient  In- 
formation from  Job  analyses  to  demonstrate 
the  relevance  of  the  content  (In  the  case  of 
job  knowledge  or  proficiency  tests)  or  the 
construct  (in  the  case  of  trait  measure^). 
Evidence  of  content  validity  alone  may  be 
acceptable  for  well-developed  tests  that  con- 
sist of  suitable  samples  of  the  essential 
knowledge,  skills  or  behavicjrs  composing  the 
Job  In  question.  The  types  of  knowledge, 
skills  or  behaviors  contemplated  here  do  not 
Include  those  which  can  be  acquired  In  a 
brief  orientation  to  the  job. 

(b)  Although  any  appropriate  validation 
strategv  may  be  used  to  develop  such  empiri- 
cal evidence,  the  following  minimum  stand- 
ards, as  applicable,  must  be  met  In  the  re- 
search approach  and  In  the  presentation  of 
rciuUs  which  constitute  evidence  of  validity. 

(1)  Where  a  validity  study  Is  conducted 
la  which  tests  are  administered  to  appli- 
cants, with  criterion  data  collected  later,  the 
sample  of  stibjects  must  be  representative  of 
the  normal  or  typical  candidate  groun  for  the 
Job  or  lobs  In  question.  This  further  a-- 
sumes  that  the  applicant  samtDle  is  repre- 
spntatlve  of  the  mlnorltv  population  avail- 
able for  the  lob  or  lobs  In  question  In  the 
I'-cal  labor  market.  Where  a  validity  study 
Is  conducted  in  which  tests  are  administered 
to  present  employees,  the  sample  must  be 
representative  of  the  mlnrrlty  groups  cur- 
rently Included  In  the  applicant  population. 
If  It  is  not  technlcallv  feasible  to  include 
irlnor'ty  employees  In  validation  studies  con- 
d'lcted  on  the  present  work  force,  the  con- 
duct of  a  validation  study  without  minority 
candidates  does  not  relieve  any  person  of  his 
subsequent  obligation  for  validation  when  In- 
clusion of  minority  candidates  becomes  tech- 
nlcallv feasible. 

f2)  Tests  must  be  administered  and  scored 
under  controlled  and  standardized  condi- 
tions, with  proper  safeguards  to  protect  the 
security  of  test  .scores  and  to  Insure  that 
scores  do  not  enter  Into  any  judgments  of 


employee  adequacy  that  are  to  be  used  as 
criterion  measures.  Copies  of  tests  and  test 
manuals,  Including  Instructions  for  admin- 
istration, scoring,  and  interpretation  of  test 
results,  that  are  privately  developed  and  or 
are  not  available  through  normal  commercial 
channels  must  be  Included  as  a  part  of  the 
validation  evidence. 

(3)  The  work  behaviors  or  other  criteria 
of  employee  adequacy  which  the  test  is  in- 
tended to  predict  cr  Identify  must  be  fully 
described;  and,  additionally.  In  the  case  of 
rating  techniques,  the  appraisal  form(s)  and 
Instructions  to  the  rater  (s)  must  be  Included 
as  a  part  of  the  validation  evidence.  Such 
criteria  may  Include  measures  other  than  ac- 
tual work  proficiency,  such  as  training  time, 
supervi.sory  ratings,  regularity  of  attendance 
and  tenure.  Whatever  criteria  are  used  they 
must  represent  major  or  critical  work  beha- 
viors as  revealed  by  careful  Job  analyses. 

(4)  In  view  of  the  possibility  of  bias  In- 
herent In  subjective  evaluations,  supervisory 
rating  techniques  should  be  carefully 
developed,  and  the  ratings  should  be 
closely  examined  for  evidence  of  bias.  In  ad- 
dition, minorities  might  obtain  unfairly  low 
performance  criterion  scores  for  reasons  other 
than  supervisors'  prejudice,  as,  when,  as  new 
employees,  they  have  had  less  opportunity 
to  learn  Job  skills.  The  general  point  is  that 
all  criteria  need  to  be  examined  to  Insure 
freedom  from  factors  which  would  unfairly 
depress  the  scores  of  minority  groups. 

(5)  Differential  validity.  Data  must  be 
generated  and  results  separately  reported  for 
minority  and  nonminorlty  groups  wherever 
technically  feasible.  Where  a  minority  group 
Is  sufficiently  large  to  constitute  an  Identifi- 
able factor  In  the  local  labor  market,  but 
validation  data  have  not  been  developed  and 
presented  separately  for  that  group,  evidence 
of  satisfactory  validity  based  on  other  groups 
will  be  regarded  as  only  provisional  compli- 
ance with  these  guidelines  pending  separate 
validation  of  the  test  for  the  minority  group 
In  question.  (See  5  1607.9).  A  test  which  is 
differentially  valid  may  be  used  in  groups  for 
which  it  is  valid  but  not  for  those  in  which 
It  is  not  valid.  In  this  regard,  where  a  test 
is  valid  for  two  groups  but  one  group  charac- 
teristically obtains  higher  test  scores  than 
the  other  without  a  corresponding  difference 
in  Job  performance,  cutoff  scores  must  be 
set  so  as  to  predict  the  same  probability  of 
job  success  In  both  groups. 

(c)  In  assessing  the  utility  of  a  test  the 
following  considerations  will  be  applicable: 

(1)  The  relationship  between  the  test  and 
at  least  one  relevant  criterion  must  be  statis- 
tically significant.  This  ordinarily  means  that 
the  relationship  should  be  sufficiently  high 
as  to  have  a  probability  of  no  more  than  1  to 
20  to  have  occurred  by  chance.  However,  the 
use  of  a  single  test  as  the  sole  selection 
device  will  be  scrutinized  closely  when  that 
test  is  valid  against  only  one  component  of 
job  performance. 

(2)  In  addition  to  statistical  significance, 
the  relationship  between  the  test  and  crite- 
rion should  have  practical  significance.  The 
magnitude  of  the  relationship  needed  for 
practical  significance  or  usefulness  Is  affected 
by  several  factors.  Including: 

(I)  The  larger  the  proportion  of  applicants 
who  are  hired  for  or  placed  on  the  Job,  the 
higher  the  relationship  needs  to  be  in  order 
to  be  practically  useful.  Conversely,  a  rela- 
tively low  relationship  may  prove  useful  when 
portlonately  few  Job  vacancies  are  avail- 
able; 

(II)  The  larger  the  proportion  of  appli- 
cants who  become  satisfactory  employees 
when  not  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  test, 
the  higher  the  relationship  needs  to  be  be- 
t'veen  the  test  and  a  criterion  of  Job  success 
for  the  test  to  be  practically  useful.  Converse- 
ly, a  relatively  low  relationship  may  prove 
useful  when  proportionately  few  applicants 
turn  out  to  be  satisfactory: 

(ill)    The  smaller  the  economic  and  hu- 


man risks  involved  in  hiring  an  unqualified 
applicant  relative  to  the  risks  entailed  in 
rejecting  a  qualified  applicant,  the  greater 
the  relationship  needs  to  be  In  order  to  be 
practically  useful.  Conversely,  a  relatively  low 
relationship  may  prove  useful  when  the 
former  risks  are  relatively  high. 
S  1607.6     Presentation  of  validity  evidence. 

The  presentation  of  the  results  of  a  valida- 
tion study  must  Include  graphical  and  sta- 
tistical representations  of  the  relationships 
between  the  test  and  the  criteria,  permit- 
ting judgments  of  the  tests  utility  In  making 
predictions  of  future  work  behavior.  (See 
!!  1607.5(0  1  concerning  assessing  utility  of  a 
test  )  Average  scores  for  all  tests  and  criteria 
nust  be  reported  for  all  relevant  subgroups. 
Including  minority  and  nonminorlty  groups 
where  differential  validation  Is  required. 
Whenever  statistical  adjustments  are  made 
in  validity  results  for  less  than  perfect  relia- 
bility or  for  restriction  of  score  range  in  the 
test  or  the  criterlpn.  or  both,  the  supporting 
evidence  from  the  validation  study  must  be 
presented  In  detail.  Furthermore,  for  each 
test  that  is  to  be  established  or  continued  as 
an  operational  employee  selection  instru- 
ment, as  a  result  of  the  validation  study,  the 
minimum  acceptable  cutoff  (passing)  score 
on  the  test  must  be  reported.  It  is  expected 
that  each  operational  cutoff  score  will  be 
reasonable  and  consistent  with  normal  ex- 
p-^ctatlons  of  proficiency  within  the  work 
force  or  group  on  which  the  study  was  con- 
ducted. 
5  1607.7     Use  of  other  validity  studies. 

In  cases  where  the  validity  of  a  test  cannot 
be  determined  pursuant  to  5  1607.4  and 
§  1607.5  (e.g.,  the  number  of  subjects  Is  less 
than  that  required  for  a  technically  ade- 
quate validation  study,  or  an  appropriate  cri- 
terion measure  cannot  be  developed),  evi- 
dence from  validity  studies  conducted  In  oth- 
er organizations,  such  as  that  reported  In  test 
manuals  and  professional  literature,  may  be 
considered  acceptable  when;  (a)  The  studies 
pertain  to  jobs  which  are  comparable  (i.e., 
have  basically  the  same  task  elements),  and 
(b)  there  are  no  major  differences  In  con- 
textual variables  or  sample  composition 
which  are  likely  to  significantly  affect  valid- 
ity. Any  person  citing  evidence  from  other 
validity  studies  as  evidence  of  test  validity 
for  his  own  jobs  must  substantiate  In  detail 
job  comparability  and  must  demonstrate  the 
absenri  of  contextual  or  sample  differences 
cited  in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

§  1607.8     Assumption  of  validity. 

(a)  Under  no  circumstances  will  the  gen- 
eral reputation  of  a  test.  Its  author  or  Its 
publisher,  or  casual  reports  of  test  utlUtv  be 
accepted  In  lieu  of  evidence  of  validity. 
Specifically  ruled  out  are:  assumptions  of 
validity  based  on  test  names  or  descriptive 
labels:  all  forms  of  promotional  literature; 
data  bearing  on  the  frequency  of  a  test's 
usage;  testimonial  statements  of  sellers, 
users,  or  consultants:  and  other  nonemplrl- 
cal  or  anecdotal  accounts  of  testing  practices 
or  testing  outcomes. 

(b)  Although  professional  supervision  of 
testing  activities  may  help  greatly  to  insure 
technically  sound  and  nondiscriminatory 
test  usage,  such  Involvement  alone  shall  not 
be  regarded  as  constituting  satisfactory  evi- 
dence cf  test  validity. 

§  16079     Continued  use  of  tests. 

Under  certain  conditions,  a  person  may  be 
permitted  to  continue  the  use  of  a  test  which 
is  not  at  the  moment  fully  supported  by  the 
required  evidence  of  validity.  If.  for  example, 
determination  cf  criterion-related  validity  In 
a  .specific  setting  Is  practicable  and  required 
but  not  yet  obtained,  the  use  of  the  test  may 
continue:  Provided:  (a)  The  person  can  cite 
substantial  evidence  of  validity  as  described 
In  §1607.7  (al  and  (b):  and  (b)  he  has  In 
progress  validation  procedures  which  are  de- 
signed to  produce,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
the  additional  data  required.  It  Is  expected 
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also  that  the  person  may  have  to  alter  or 
suspend  test  cutoff  scores  so  that  score  ranges 
broad  enough  to  permit  the  Identification  of 
criterion-related  validity  will  be  obtained. 
§  1607.10  Employment  agencies  and  em- 
ployment services. 

(a)  An  employment  service,  including  pri- 
vate employment  agencies,  State  employ- 
ment agencies,  and  the  U.S.  Training  and 
Employment  Service,  as  defined  In  section 
701  (c I,  shall  not  make  applicant  or  em- 
ployee appraisals  or  referrals  based  on  the 
results  obtained  from  any  psychological  test 
or  other  selection  standard  not  validated  In 
accordance  with  these  guidelines. 

(b)  An  employment  agency  or  service 
which  Is  requested  by  an  employer  or  union 
to  devise  a  testing  program  Is  required  to 
follow  the  standards  for  test  validation  as 
set  forth  In  these  guidelines.  An  employment 
service  Is  not  relieved  of  Its  obligation  herein 
because  the  test  user  did  not  request  such 
validation  or  has  requested  the  use  of  some 
lesser  standard  than  Is  provided  In  these 
guidelines. 

(c)  Where  an  employment  agency  or  serv- 
ice Is  requested  only  to  administer  a  testing 
program  which  has  been  elsewhere  devised, 
the  employment  agency  or  service  shall  re- 
quest evidence  of  validation,  as  described  In 
thr  guidelines  In  this  part,  before  It  admin- 
isters the  testing  program  and /or  makes  re- 
ferral pursuant  to  the  test  results.  The  em- 
ployment agency  must  furnish  on  request 
such  evidence  of  validation.  An  employment 
agency  or  service  will  be  expected  to  refuse 
to  administer  a  test  where  the  employer  or 
union  does  not  supply  satisfactory  evidence 
of  validation.  Reliance  by  the  test  user  on 
the  reputation  of  the  test.  Its  author,  or  the 
name  of  the  test  shall  not  be  deemed  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  validity  (see  §  1.607.8(a)). 
An  employment  agency  or  service  may  ad- 
minister a  testing  program  where  the  evi- 
dence of  validity  comports  with  the  stand- 
ards  provided   In    5  1607.7. 

§1607.11     Dlsfyarate  treatment. 

The  principle  of  disparate  or  unequal  treat- 
m3nt  must  be  distinguished  from  the  con- 
cepts of  test  validation.  A  test  or  other  em- 
ployee selection  standard — even  though  vali- 
dated against  Job  performance  In  accordance 
with  the  guidelines  In  this  part — cannot  be 
Imposed  upon  any  Individual  or  class  pro- 
tected by  title  VII  where  other  employees, 
applicants  or  members  have  not  been  sub- 
jected to  that  standard.  Disparate  treatment, 
for  example,  occurs  where  members  of  a 
minority  or  sex  group  have  been  denied  the 
ssme  employment,  promotion,  transfer  or 
membership  opportunities  as  have  been 
have  been  made  available  to  other  em- 
ployees or  applicants.  Those  employees  or 
applicants  who  have  been  denied  equal  treat- 
ment, because  of  prior  discriminatory  prac- 
tices or  poUrles,  must  at  least  be  afforded  the 
same  opportunities  as  had  existed  for  other 
employees  or  applicants  during  the  period  of 
discrimination.  Thus,  no  new  test  or  other 
employee  selection  standard  can  be  imposed 
uopn  a  class  of  individuals  protected  by  title 
VII  who,  but  for  prior  discrimination,  would 
have  been  granted  the  opportunity  to  qualify 
under  less  stringent  selection  standards  pre- 
viously In  force. 

5  1607.12     Retestlng. 

Employers,  unions,  and  employment  agen- 
cies should  provide  an  opportunity  for  re- 
testing  and  reconsideration  to  earlier  "fail- 
ure" candidates  who  have  availed  them- 
selves of  more  training  or  experience.  In  par- 
ticular, if  any  applicant  or  employee  during 
the  course  of  an  Intervew  or  other  employ- 
ment procedure  claims  more  education  or 
experience,  that  individual  should  be  re- 
tested. 

51607.13     Other  selection  techniques 

Selection  techniques  other  than  tests,  as 
defined  in  5  1607.2,  may  be  Improperly  used 
so  as  to  have  the  effect  of  discriminating 


against  minority  groups.  Such  techniques  In- 
clude, but  are  not  restricted  to,  unscored  or 
casual  interviews  and  unscored  application 
forms.  Where  there  are  data  suggesting  em- 
ployment discrimination,  the  person  may  be 
called  upon  to  present  evidence  concerning 
the  validity  of  his  unscored  procedures  as 
well  as  of  any  tests  which  may  be  used,  the 
evidence  of  validity  being  of  the  same  types 
referred  to  In  §§  1607.4  and  1607.5.  Data  sug- 
gesting the  possibility  of  discrimination 
exist,  for  example,  when  there  are  differential 
rates  of  applicant  rejection  from  various  mi- 
nority and  nonmlnorlty  or  sex  groups  for  the 
same  job  or  group  of  Jobs  or  when  there  are 
disproportionate  representations  of  minority 
and  nonmlnorlty  or  sex  groups  among  pres- 
ent employees  in  different  types  of  Jobs.  If 
the  person  Is  unable  or  unwilling  to  perform 
such  validation  studies,  he  has  the  option 
of  adjusting  employment  procedures  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  conditions  suggestive  of  em- 
ployment discrimination. 
§1607.14     Affirmative  action. 

Nothing  in  these  guidelines  shall  be  In- 
terpreted as  diminishing  a  person's  obliga- 
tion under  both  title  VII  and  Executive  Order 
11246  as  amended  by  Executive  Order  11375 
to  undertake  affirmative  action  to  ensure  that 
applicants  or  employees  are  treated  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin.  Specifically,  the  use  of  tests 
which  have  been  validated  pursuant  to  these 
guidelines  does  not  relieve  employers,  unions 
or  employment  agencies  of  their  obligations 
to  take  positive  action  in  affording  employ- 
ment and  training  to  members  of  classes 
protected  by  title  VII. 

PART  1610 AVAILABILITY  OF  RECORDS 

Subpart  A — Production  or  disclosure  under 
5  U.S.C.  552(a) 
Sec. 

1610.1  Definitions. 

1610.2  Statutory  requirements. 

1610.4  Purpose  and  scope. 

1610.5  Public  reference  facilities  and  cur- 

rent index. 

1610.7      Deletion  of  identifying  details. 

1610.9       Regional  offices. 

1610.11  Requests  for  Identifiable  records 
and  copies. 

1610.13     Records  of  other  Agencies. 

1610.17  Schedule  of  fees  and  method  of  pay- 
ment for  services  rendered. 

1610.20     Exemptions. 

1610.23     Administrative  decision  and  review. 

Subpart  B — Production  in  response  to  sub- 
penas  or  demands  of  courts  or  other  au- 
thorities 

1610.30     Purpose  and  scope. 

1610.32  Production  prohibited  unless  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Counsel. 

1610.34  Procedure  in  the  event  of  a  demand 
for  production  or  disclosure. 

1610.36  Procedure  In  the  event  of  an  ad- 
verse ruling. 

Authority:  The  provisions  of  this  Part 
1610  Issued  under  sec.  713(b).  78  Stat.  265; 
42  U.S.C.  2000e-12,  5  U.S.C.  552. 

Source:  The  provisions  of  this  Part  1610 
appear  at  32  F.R.  16261,  Nov.  29,  1967.  unless 
otherwise  noted. 

Subpart  A — Production  or  disclosttre  under 

S   U.S.C.  552(a) 
§  1610.1     Definitions. 
As  used  In  this  part: 

(a)  "Act"  refers  to  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  42  U.S.C. A.  sec.  2000e  et 
seq. 

(b)  "Commission"  refers  to  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission. 

§  1610.2     Statutory  requirements. 

5  use.  552(a)(3)  requires  each  Agency, 
upon  request  for  Identifiable  records  made  In 
accordance  with  published  rules  stating  the 
time,  place,  fees  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
statute,   and   procedure   to   be   followed,    to 


make  such  records  promptly  available  to  any 
person.  5  U.S.C.  552(b)  exempts  specified 
classes  of  records  from  all  of  the  public  ac- 
cess requirements  of  5  U.S.C.  552  and  permits 
them  to  be  withheld. 
§  1610.4     Purpose  and  scope. 

(a)  This  subpart  contains  the  regulations 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission implementing  5  U.S.C.  552.  The  regu- 
lations of  this  subpart  provide  information 
concerning  the  procedures  by  which  records 
may  be  obtained  from  all  organizational  units 
within  the  Commission.  Official  records  of 
the  Commission  made  available  pursuant  to 
the  requirements  of  5  U.S.C.  552  shall  be 
furnished  to  members  of  the  public  only  as 
prescribed  by  this  subpart.  Officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission  may  continue  to 
furnish  to  the  public.  Informally  and  without 
compliance  with  the  procedures  prescribed 
herein,  information  and  records  which  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  5  U.S.C.  552  were  fur- 
nished customarily  in  the  regular  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.  To  the  extent  permitted 
by  other  laws,  the  Commission  also  will  make 
available  records  which  It  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  under  5  U.S.C.  552  whenever  It  de- 
termines that  such  disclosure  Is  in  the  public 
Interest. 

(b)  The  Attorney  Oeneral's  memorandum 
on  the  Public  Information  Section  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  which  was 
published  in  June  1967  and  Is  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  should  be 
consulted  In  considering  questions  arising 
under  5  U.S.C.  552. 

§  1610.5  Public  reference  facilities  and  cur- 
rent index. 
The  Commission  will  maintain  in  a  public 
reading  area  located  in  the  Commission's  li- 
brary at  1800  G.  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20506,  the  materials  which  are  required  by 
5  U.S.C.  552(a)  (2)  and  552(a)  (4)  to  be  made 
available  for  public  inspection  and  copying. 
The  Commlsslcn  will  maintain  and  make 
available  for  public  Inspection  and  copying  In 
this  public  reading  area  a  current  index  pro- 
viding identifying  information  for  the  public 
as  to  any  matter  which  Is  issued,  adopted,  or 
promulgated  after  July  4.  1967.  and  which  is 
required  to  be  indexed  by  5  U.S.C.  552(a)  (2). 
The  Commission  in  its  discretion  may,  how- 
ever. Include  precedential  materials  Issued, 
adopted,  or  promulgated  prior  to  July  4,  1967. 
The  Commission  will  also  maintain  on  file  In 
this  public  reading  area  all  material  pub- 
lished by  the  Commission  in  the  Federal 
Registfr  and  currently  In  effect. 

§  1610.7     Deletion  of  Identifying  details. 

When  making  available  any  records  pur- 
stiant  to  §  1610.5,  the  Commission  will  delete 
identifying  details  to  the  extent  required  to 
prevent  a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of 
personal  privacy.  To  each  record  from  which 
identifying  details  shall  have  been  deleted 
when  the  record  Is  made  available  for  public 
inspection  and  copying,  the  Commission  will 
n,t'ach  a  written  Justification  for  such  dele- 
tions. A  sh  gle  such  Justification  shall  suffice 
for  deletions  made  in  a  group  of  similar  or 
related  records.  Subject  to  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate variations  in  individual  Instances, 
the  Justification  will  be  In  substantially  the 
following  form: 

"This  record  is  (These  records  are)  made 
available  for  public  Inspection  and  copying 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  sec:  552(a)(2).  As  au- 
thorized therein,  to  prevent  a  clearly  unwar- 
ranted invasion  of  personal  privacy.  Identi- 
fying details  have  been  deleted." 
§  1610.9     Regional  offices. 

Each  office  listed  below  will  maintain  in  a 
public  reading  room  or  area  various  public 
materials  dealing  with  the  Act  and  the  Com- 
mission : 

Federal  Office  Building,  Room  7515,  500 
Gold  Street  SW.,  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.  87101. 
Telephone  No.:  Area  Code  505.  247-0311  Ext. 
2061. 
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1776  Peachtree  Street  NW.,  Room  417,  At- 
lanta. Ga.  30309.  Telephone  No.:  Area  Code 
404,526-5941. 

300  East  Eighth  Street,  Room  G  115,  Austin, 
Tex.  78701.  Telephone  No.:  Area  Code  512, 
476  6411  Ext.  6845. 

U.S.  Courthouse  and  Federal  Building, 
Room  1832,  219  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chi- 
cago. 111.  60604.  Telephone  No.:  312,  353-7550. 

Engineers'  Building,  Room  402.  1365  On- 
tario Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113.  Telephone 
No.:  216,  522-4784. 

911  Walnut  Street.  Room  305,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  64106.  Telephone  No.:  Area  Code  816, 
374-5773. 

Federal  Office  Building,  Room  7730.  300 
North  Los  Angeles  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90012.  Telephone  No.:  Area  Code  213.  688- 
3400. 

Masonic  Temple  Building.  333  St.  Charles 
Avenue,  New  Orleans.  La.  70130.  Telephone 
No  :  Area  Code  504.  527-2721 . 

346  Broadway.  Suite  701.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10013.  Telephone  No.:  212,  264-3642. 

Appraisers'  Building.  Room  126.  630  San- 
some  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94111.  Tele- 
phone No.:  Area  Code  415.  556-0260. 

1016  16th  Street  NW..  Room  104.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036.  Telephone  No.:  Area  Code 
202,382-1914 

§1610.11     Requests  for   Identifiable   records 
and  copies. 

(a)  A  request  for  inspection  or  copying  of 
a  record  of  the  Commission  which  is  neither 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  nor  cus- 
tomarily made  available  and  which  is  not 
available  In  the  public  reading  area  as  de- 
scribed In  %  1610.5,  may  be  made  in  person 
or  by  mall  to  the  Office  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel. 1800  G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20506.  Requests  may  be  presented  from  9 
a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.,  Mondays  through  FYldays, 
with  the  exception  of  holidays.  Telephone  In- 
quiries or  requests  may  be  made  by  calling 
Washington.  DC.  telephone  number:  Area 
Code  202.  343-7693.  Collect  calls  will  not  be 
accepted. 

(b)  Charges  for  processing  requests  will  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  set 
forth  in  5  1610.17.  Such  charges  are  payable 
In  advance. 

(c)  Each  request  shall  contain  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  record  requested  which  Is  suffi- 
ciently specific  with  respect  to  names,  dates, 
subject  matter,  and  location,  to  permit  the 
record  to  be  Identified  and  located.  A  sepa- 
rate request  must  be  submitted  for  each 
record  requested. 

(d)  Except  where  circumstances  require 
special  processing,  requests  will  be  processed 
in  the  order  In  which  they  are  received.  Ef- 
forts will  be  made  to  make  such  records  avail- 
able as  promptly  as  Is  reasonable  under  the 
particular  circumstances. 

(e)  No  obligation  Is  undertaken  by  the 
Commission  to  compile  or  create  information 
or  records  not  already  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  the  request. 

(f)  Where  a  requested  record  cannot  be 
located  from  the  information  submitted  or 
Is  known  to  have  been  destroyed  or  other- 
wise disposed  of.  the  person  making  the  re- 
quest will  be  appropriately  notified. 

( g )  When  a  requested  record  has  been  Iden- 
tified and  Is  available,  the  person  who  made 
the  request  will  be  notified  as  to  where  and 
when  the  record  will  be  available  for  inspec- 
tion. Upon  payment  of  the  necessary  fees,  a 
copy  of  an  available  record  may  be  furnished 
to  the  requester  In  person  or  by  mall. 

.5  1610.13    Records  of  other  Agencies. 

Request  for  records  that  originated  In  an- 
other Agency  and  are  in  the  custody  of  the 
Commission,  will  be  referred  to  that  Agency 
for  processing,  and  the  person  submitting  the 
request  shall  be  so  notified.  The  decision 
made  by  that  Agency  with  respect  to  such 
records  will  be  honored  by  the  Commission. 


§  1610.17  Schedule  of  fees  and  method  of 
payment  for  services  rendered, 
(a)  The  following  specific  fees  shall  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  services  rendered 
to  members  of  the  public  under  this  sub- 
part: 

(1)  Searching  for  records,  per  hour  or 
fraction   thereof $3.60 

(2)  Other  facultative  services  and  in- 
dex assistance — minimum  charge, 

per  hour  or  fraction  thereof 3.  60 

(3)  Copies  made  by  Xerox  or  otherwise 

(per  page) 25 

(4)  Certification  of  each  record  as  a 

true  copy 75 

(5)  Certification  of  each  record  as  a 
true  copy,  under  the  seal  of  the 
Agency    100 

(6)  For  each  signed  statement  of  neg- 
ative result  of  search  for  record..      1.00 

(bi  When  no  specific  fee  has  been  es- 
tablished for  a  service,  e.g.,  legal  or  re- 
search assistance,  or  the  request  for  a  serv- 
ice does  not  fall  under  one  of  the  above  cate- 
gories due  to  the  amount,  size,  or  type  there- 
of, the  Director  of  Administration  is  author- 
ized to  establish  an  appropriate  fee  pur- 
suant to  the  criteria  established  in  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  Circular  No.  A-25.  entitled  "User 
Charges." 

(c)  When  a  request  for  identifiable  records 
is  made  by  mall,  it  sliould  be  accompanied 
by  remittance  of  the  total  fee  chargeable, 
as  well  as  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope 
if  special  mail  services  are  desired. 

(d)  Fees  must  be  paid  in  full  prior  to  is- 
i^uance  of  requested  copies  of  records.  Ii 
uncertainty  as  to  the  existence  of  a  record, 
or  as  to  the  number  of  sheets  to  be  copied 
or  certified  precludes  remitting  the  exact  fee 
chargeable  with  the  request,  the  Agency  will 
inform  the  interested  party  of  the  exact 
amount  required. 

(e)  Payment  shall  be  In  the  form  of  a 
check,  bank  draft,  money  order,  or.  if  per- 
sonally delivered,  may  be  made  in  cash. 
Remittances  shall  be  made  payable  to  the 
order  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppcrtuiilty 
Commission.  The  Agency  will  assume  no  re- 
spon.'.ibility  for  cash  which  Is  lost  in  the 
mail. 

(f)  A  receipt  for  fees  paid  will  be  given 
only  upon  request.  Refund  of  fees  paid  for 
services  actually  rendered  will  not  be  made. 

(g)  No  charge  will  be  made  for  services 
performed  at  the  request  of  other  govern- 
mental agencies  or  officers  thereof  acting  in 
their  official  capacities. 

5  1610.20    Exemptions. 

(a)  5  U.S.C.  552  exempts  from  all  of  its 
publication  and  disclosure  requirements  nine 
categories  of  records  which  are  described  In 
subsection  (b) .  These  categories  Include  such 
matters  as  national  defense  and  foreign 
policy  information,  investigatory  files,  in- 
ternal procedures  and  communications, 
materials  exempted  from  disclosure  by  other 
statutes,  information  given  In  confidence, 
and  matters  involving  personal  privacy.  The 
scope  of  the  exemptions  Is  discussed  In  the 
Attorney  General's  memorandum  referred  to 
in  §  1610.4(b). 

(b)  Section  706(a)  of  the  Act  provides 
that  the  Commission  shall  not  make  public 
charges  which  have  been  filed.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  (subsequent  to  the  filing  of  a 
charge,  an  Investigation,  and  a  finding  that 
there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
charge  Is  true)  nothing  said  or  done  during 
and  as  a  part  of  the  Commission's  endeav- 
ors to  eliminate  any  alleged  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  by  Informal  methods  of 
conference,  conciliation,  and  persuasion  may 
be  made  public  by  the  Commission  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  parties:  nor  may 
It  be  used  as  evidence  in  a  subsequent  pro- 
ceeding. Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Com- 
mission, who  shall  make  public  in  any  man- 
ner whatever  any  Information  in  violation 


of  section  706(a)  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than   1   year. 

(c)  Section  709  of  the  Act  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  conduct  investigations  of 
charges  filed  under  section  706,  engage  in 
cooperative  efforts  with  State  and  local  agen- 
cies charged  with  the  administration  of  State 
fair  employment  practices  laws,  and  issue 
regulations  concerning  reports  and  record- 
keeping. Subsection  te)  of  section  709  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Commission  to  make 
public  in  any  nianner  whatever  any  Informa- 
tion obtained  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
its  authority  under  section  709  prior  to  the 
institution  of  any  proceeding  under  the  Act 
involving  such  Information.  Any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Commission  who  shall  make 
public  In  any  manner  whatever  any  informa- 
tion In  violation  of  section  709(e)  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year. 
The  Commission  will,  however,  make  avail- 
able for  inspection  and  copying  some  tabula- 
tions of  aggregate  Industry,  area,  and  other 
statistics  derived  from  the  Commission's  re- 
porting programs  authorized  by  section  709 
(c)  of  the  Act,  where  such  tabulations  have 
been  previously  compiled  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  are  available  in  documentary  form, 
to  the  extent  that  such  tabulations  do  not 
consist  of  aggregate  data  from  less  than  three 
respondents,  and  do  not  reveal  the  Identity 
of  an  Individual  or  the  dominant  respond- 
ent in  a  particular  Industry  or  area  in  any 
manner. 
S  1610.23    Administrative  decision  and  review. 

(a)  The  General  Counsel  shall  grant  or 
deny  each  request  made.  The  denial  of  each 
request  shall  be  in  wTltlng  and  shall  contain 
a  simple  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the 
denial.  The  decision  of  the  General  Counsel 
shall  be  final,  subject  only  to  review  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  Review  of  the  decision  of  the  General 
Counsel  may  be  requested  by  the  person  sub- 
mitting the  request  within  30  days  after  the 
date  of  the  notice  advising  him  of  the  deci- 
sion. The  30-day  limitation  may  be  waived 
for  good  cause.  The  filing  of  a  request  for 
review  by  the  Commission  may  be  accom- 
plished by  mailing  to  the  Chairman,  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  1800 
G  Street  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20506,  by 
certified  mall,  a  copy  of  the  written  denial 
issued  under  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section 
and  a  statement  of  the  circumstances,  rea- 
sons or  arguments  advanced  for  Insistence 
upon  disclosure  of  the  originally  requested 
record.  The  decision  of  the  Commission  upon 
review  shall  be  In  writing  and  shall  contain 
a  simple  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the 
decision.  The  decision  after  review  will  be 
promptly  communicated  to  the  person  re- 
questing review,  and  will  constitute  the  final 
action  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  No  personal  appearance,  oral  argu- 
ment or  hearing  will  ordinarily  be  permitted 
in  connection  with  an  Initial  request  made 
to  the  General  Counsel  or  on  review  of  a 
denial  by  him.  Upon  request  and  a  showing 
of  special  circumstances,  however,  this  limi- 
tation may  be  waived  and  an  Informal  con- 
ference or  appearance  arranged  with  or  be- 
fore the  General  Counsel  or  the  Commission, 
as  the  case  may  be,  or  any  employee  desig- 
nated bv  him  or  It  for  this  purpose. 

1 32  F.R.  16261,  Nov.  29,  1967,  as  amended 
at  32  F.R.  16491.  Dec.  1,  1967.) 

Subpart  B — Production  in  response  to  sub- 
penas  or  demands  of  courts  or  other  au- 
thorities 
§  1610.30  Purpose  and  scope. 

This  subpart  contains  the  regulations  of 
the  Commission  concerning  procedures  to  be 
followed  when  a  subpena.  order,  or  other  de- 
mand  'hereinafter  In  this  subpart  referred 
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to  as  a  "demand")  of  a  court  or  other  author-  S    1601.20  Confldentlallty.                                  '  (3)  Copies  made  by  Xerox  or  otherwise 

Ity  Is  issued  for  the  production  or  disclosure  Neither    a    charge,    nor    Information    ob-          (per  page). o.  05 

of  (a)  any  material  contained  In  the  flies  of  talned   pursuant   to  section  709(a)    of  title  (*)    Certification  of  each  record  as  a 

the  Commission;   (b)  any  information  relat-  yn.  nor  information  obtained  from  records         true  copy .75 

ing  to  material  contained  in  the  flies  of  the  required  to  be  kept  or  reports  required  to  be  (5)    Certification  of  each  record  as  a 

Commission;  or  (c)   any  Information  or  ma-  flied  pursuant  to  sections  709  (c)  and  (d)  of  true    copy,    under    the   seal    of   the 

terial  acquired  by  any  person  while  such  per-  said  title,  shall   be  made  matters  of  public          agency 1.00 

sen  was  an  employee  of  the  Commission  as  a  information  by  the  Commission  prior  to  the  (6)  For  each  signed  statement  of  nega- 

part  of  the  performance  of  his  official  duties  institution    of   any   proceedings   under    this          tlve  result  of  search  for  record l.oo 

or  because  of  his  official  status.  t^le  involving  such  charge  or  information.  ,b)   when  no  specific  fee  has  been  estab 

§  1610.32  Production    prohibited    unless   ap-  This  provision  does  not  apply  to  such  earlier  ushed   for  a  ^erv^e    eV    leg^  oTreselrch 

proved  by  the  General  Counsel,  disclosures   to   the   charging   party,    the   re-  L^J^'^'  or  the  request  f ^  a  ^rvlce  dc^^ 

No  employee   or   former   employee  of  the  spondent.   witnesses,  and  representatives  of  not  fTu   ,mXr  on^^J^  th»  Jh^v^^l^^^^^     ? 

commission  shall,  In  response  to  a  demand  interested  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  ^^'e  to    he  amount  s°L  or  tv^e  th«S'the 

of  a  court  or  other  authority,  produce  any  a^  may  be  appropriate  or  necessary  to  the  Erector  of Tdrnl'sSlon  is  au^horlzLi  to 

material  contained  in  the  files  of  the  Com-  carrying  out  of  the  Commission's  functions  ^ta^ush  an  aoDroDrlate  fS-  o^^^ 

mission  or  disclose  any  information  or  pro-  under    the    title,    nor    to   the   publication   of  ^terla  e^t^buTXn  B^^^^ 

duce  any  material  acquired  as  part  of  the  data   derived    from   such   information   in   a  cSL  No  A  25  entitled  ^se^^^ 

performance  of  his  official  duties  or  because  form  which  does  not  reveal  the  identity  of  ,p>  whpr,'  «  r^nn^t  fr>r  .H»^t1Lhlf^H>?'  ^ 

of  his  official  status  without  the  prior  ap-  the   charging   partv.   respondent,   or   person  ,  .l^L^  h"  ^In^T^       1  k               "^""f*^ 

proval  of  the  General  Counsel.  suppiying^hl  i^nformatioS.  ty'^iuL^^- ^^.''^^^^\^^''^:^t 

§1610.34  Procedure   In   the   event   of   a   de-  (Sec.  713(a),  78  Stat.  265,  42  U.S.C.  2000e-  well  as  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  if 

mand  for  production  or  discio-  12(a))  special  mail  services  are  desired. 

sure.  This  amendment  Is  effective  upon  publica-  (d)  Pees  must  be  paid  in  full  prior  to  Issu- 

(a)  Whenever  a  demand  is  made  upon  an  tion  in  the  Federal  Register  (10-27-71).  ance  of  requested  copies  of  records  If  un- 
emnloyee  or  former  employee  of  the  Commls-  Signed  at  Washington.  D.C.,  this  18th  day  certainty  as  to  the  existence  of  a  record  or 
sion  for  the  production  of  material  or  the  dls-  of  October  1971.  as  to  the  number  of  sheets  to  be  copied  or 
closure  of  Information  described  In  5  1610.30.  [seal]  William  H.  Brown  HI,  certified  precludes  remitting  the  exact  fee 
he  shall  immediately  notify  the  General  Chairman.  chargeable  with  the  request,  the  agency  will 
Counsel.  If  possible,  the  General  Counsel  |FR  Doc.  71-15527  Filed  10-26-71;  8  46  a  m  1  inform  the  Interested  party  of  the  exact 
shall    be    notified    before    the    employee    or             „,„.„    „  amount   reouired 

former  employee  concerned  replies'lo  or  ap-  -"  j     p~r  r             /',  "''""  .  TeVpayment  shall   be  In   the  form  of  a 

pears  before  the  court  or  other  authority.  Suhpart  A— Production  or  disclosure  under  check,  bank  draft,  money  order   Remittances 

(b)  If  response  to  the  demand  Is  required  ^  t/.s.c.  552(a)  gj^^jj  ^^  ^^^  payable  to  the  order  of  the 
before  instructions  from  the  General  Coun-  Fees.  Charges,  and  Methods  of  Payment  Equal  Emploj-ment  Opportunity  Commission, 
sel  are  received,  an  attorney  designated  for  By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  it  by  (f)  A  receipt  for  fees  paid  will  be  glveii 
that  purpose  by  the  Commission  shall  ap-  section  713(a)  of  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  only  upon  request.  Refund  of  fees  paid  for 
pear  with  the  employee  or  former  employee  Act  of  1964.  42  U.S.C.  section  2000e-12(a)  78  sen-Ices  actually  rendered  will  not  be  made, 
under  whom  the  demand  has  been  made,  and  stat.  265,  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu'nl-  (6)  No  charge  will  be  made  for  services 
shall  furnish  the  court  or  other  authority  ty  Commission  hereby  amends  Title  29.  performed  at  the  request  of  other  govern- 
with  a  copy  of  the  regulations  contained  In  Chapter  XIV.  Part  1610,  Subpart  A  by  add-  niental  agencies  or  officers  thereof,  acting  in 
this  part  and  inform  the  court  or  other  au-  ing  §  1610.16,  and  by  amending  §  1610  17   of  their  official  capacities. 

thorlty  that  the  demand  has  been  or  is  being,  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations.                  '  (Sec.  713(a) ,  78  Stat.  265,  42  U.S.C.  2000e- 

as  the  case  may  be,  referred  for  prompt  con-  Because  the  amendments  herein  adopted  12(a)  ). 

sideratlon  by  the  General  Counsel.  The  court  are  procedural  in  nature,  the  provisions  of  Th's   amendment   is   effective  upon   pub- 

cr  other  authority  shall  be  requested  respect-  section   4   of  the  Administrative   Procedure  Ucatlon  in  the  Federal  Register  (10-27-71). 

fully  to  stay  the  demand  pending  receipt  of  Act.  5  U.S.C.  section  1003,  for  public  notice  Signed  at  Washington.  D.C.,  this  18th  day 

the  requested  instructions  from  the  General  and  delay  In  effective  date  are  Inapplicable,  of  October  1971. 

counsel.  These  amendments  shall  be  effective  upon  William  H.  Brown.  Ill, 

§  1610.36     Procedure  in  the  event  of  an  ad-  publication  in  the  Feder.al  Register  Chairman. 

verse  ruling.  ,  ,-,-  ,_     „  ^^  ^u„,„<»e   ^oi.o-  ^^  ^^°<^-  71-15526  Piled  10-26-71;  8:46  am. 

If  the  court  or  other  authority  declines  to  ^  ^^^^'^^    ^^"^  '^^"^^'-  ^^^""^                                                                

stay  the  effect  of  the  demand  m  response  to  a  "  U  the  policy  of  the  Equal  Employment  tpr-ni  the   Federal    Resistor    F*.h    s     10711 

rrquest  made   In  accordance   with   J  1610  34  Opportunity  Commission  to  cooperate  with  I""'"  *^^   Federal    Register,   Feb.   5.    1971) 

(b)  pending  receipt  of  Instructions  from  the  charging  parties,  their  counsel,  and  private  Title  29— Labor:  Chapter  XIV— Equal  Em- 

General  Counsel,  or  if  the  court  or  other  au-  ^S^^cles  working  to  eliminate  employment  ployment  Opportunity   Commission 

thorlty  rules  that  the  demand  must  be  com-  discrimination.    To    the    extent    practicable  part   leoi— procedural  REcrLATioNs 

piled    with   Irrespective  of  the  Instructions  ^^^^  P°"'^y  ^'"  ^«  applied  under  this  part  procedure  after  failure  of  conciliation 

ffi.r^f.tj°„'°s^«?/'kv.'f,52  wi,fe^.-r.,r.=a'vrseV.'„rcr!  po^prc!S.'^ipz,^istsir:ii 

US  462  0951))                                      ^  sel    to    Involve    a    burden    on    staff    or    fa-  ferred  to  as  the  Commission) .  hereby  amends 

duties  significantly  In  excess  of  that  nor-  P^r^S^Ph  (O   of  5  1601.25a  Issued  February 

(Prom   the  Federal   Register,  Oct.   27.   1971)  mallv  accepted  by"  the  agency  In  handling  ^^'  ^^^°   '^^  ^•^-  3163),  and  paragraph   (d) 

Title     29— Labor:     Chapter     XIV— Equal  routine  requests  for  information.  While  the  ?^J^\^°^f  ^.^  '^S,'^!^  "^""^  i^'   ^^''°    '^^  ^•^• 

Employment  Opportuntty  Commission  fees  charged  for  services  and  copying  will  In  ^^^^l;  '^M'l^  £^^  °'  Federal  Regulations. 

part   1601-PRocEDtJRAL  REGULATIONS  ""^    «^'«"t    ^''^^^d    those    as    Specified     in  ^f''}l°'t  \??\^l''[l^  ^**^^^  '°  '^  pertinent 

...hLr^R     P     '^'*;^°7*\^^°^'-*™;'«  §  1610.17,  the  commission  reserveVthe  right  P^'"*  ^'l^^-/  *   *   '  ^^e  charging  party  or  the 

Subpart  B-Procedure  for  the  prevention  of  to  limit  the  number  of  copies  that  will  he  "--"Pondent   may  demand  In   writing  that  a 

unlawful  employment  practices  provided  of  any  document  or  to  require  that  "'^''^^^  ^^"^  pursuant  to  1601.25." 

Confidentiality  special  arrangements  for  copving  be  made  In  Section  1601.25b(d)  states  in  Its  pertinent 
Bv  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  It  t^e  case  of  records  or  requests  presenting  Part  that,  "•  •  ♦  any  member  of  the  class 
bv  section  713(a)  of  title  Vn  of  the  Civil  unusual  problems  of  reproduction  or  hand-  ^^srieved  by  the  practices  alleged  in  the 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  42  U.S.C.  section  2000e-  ""g-  ^^"^^  ^^  ^'^J'  'espofdent  named  In  the 
12, a),  78  Stat.  265.  the  Equal  Employment  (Sec.  713(a).  78  Stat.  265,  42  U.S.C.  2000e-  tlceTf '  rT^M  to'^u.  ^.Z"^"^  *""**  *  '*°' 
Ooportunltv  Commission  herebv  amends  12(a).)  tice-oi-Kignt-to-s>ue  Issue. 
Title  29  rhantPr  XTV  <?i.Kr,art  n  I  iRnion  ^  '  '  It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Com- 
of  the  Code  of  Federal  Relations  ^  '^^"■^'^  Schedule  of  fees  and  method  of  mission  that  the  prlvUeges  granted  to  re- 
Bpoiuw  thA  amAnrtTT,»nf=  Ko^Atr,'  <>^^<.<^  payment  for  services  rendered,  spondents  by  these  provisions  have  adversely 
are^roc^«ral?rnature  IhHrovl^^^^^  (a)  Except  as  provided  for  In  5  1610.16  the  a'Tected  the  implementation  of  the  Con- 
section  frthe  Administrative  S^^ure  ^°"°-'"g  ^P«<='flc  fees  Shall  be  applicable  ^essonal  Policy  embodied  In  title  VII,  that 
Act.  5  use.  section  1003,  for  public  notice  ^^^^  respect  to  services  rendered  to  members  ?i  ,^"1  ^f  l.^fl!  ^°l"f  ^rlly  and  upon 
and  delay  in  effective  date  are  Inapplicable  «'  the  public  under  this  subpart :  Htn^,f„  Lo„  H^^r  "*,'" H™f ''^.k  ^"'i  J"'^ 
This  amendment  shall  become  effective  upon  ( 1 )  Searching  for  records,  per  hour  or  c  nirts  in  mo^?  1^  J^op,  tn  ^y^sTrl^^ 

publication  m  the  FEDERAL  REGISTER.                        fraction  thereof S3.  60  emTh^ve  r"Ses"eTrtU"rr'Jht"trsut 

Section   1601.20  Is  revised  to  read  as  fol-  (2)   Other   facilities   services   and   In-  respondents  have  refused  to  enter  Into  vol- 

'°^'-                                                                               dex  assistance  minimum  charge 3.60  untary    settlement   negotiations,    malntaln- 
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ing  that  such  disputes  shall  be  resolved  In 
court.  However,  except  where  the  charging 
p.inles  request  a  notice,  or  the  Commission's 
Investigatory  procedures  have  culminated  in 
a  decision.  It  Is  the  Commission's  experience 
that  they  are  frequently  unable  to  locate 
a.-d  secure  adequate  legal  representation 
within  the  30-day  period  provided  by  statute 
for  the  purpose  of  filing  a  timely  complaint. 
Thus  such  requests  for  issuance  of  notice 
have  been  effectively  used  by  some  respond- 
e.its  to  prevent  both  administrative  and  Ju- 
dicial resolution  of  the  issues  In  dUpute. 
Since,  therefore,  the  privilege  granted  by 
S§  1601.25a(c)  and  1601.25b(d)  has  been  ex- 
ercised by  respondents  In  a  manner  which 
subverts  the  remedial  scheme  provided  by 
title  VII,  the  Commission  finds  It  necessary 
to  withdraw  the  privilege  eo  granted. 

Because  the  amendments  herein  adopted 
are  procedural  in  nature,  the  provisions  of 
section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  5  U.S.C.  1003.  for  public  notice  and  de- 
lay in  effective  date  are  Inapplicable.  This 
amendment  shall  become  effective  upon  pub- 
lication In  the  Federal  Register,  and  shall 
be  applicable  with  respect  to  all  requests  for 
notices  of  right  to  sue  made  after  such  date. 
Accordingly  the  Commission  hereby 
amends  §  1601.25a(c)  by  deleting  the  phrase, 
■•or  the  respondent"  and  amends  §  1601.25b 
(d)  by  deleting  the  phrase,  "or  any  respond- 
ent named  in  the  charge."  As  amended,  the 
sections  read  as  follows: 

§  1601.25a  Processing  of  cases:   when  notice 
Issues  under   §  1601.25. 
•  •  •  •  » 

(c)  At  any  time  after  the  expiration  of 
sixty  (60)  days  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of 
a  charge,  or  upon  dismissal  of  the  charge  at 
any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  or  upon  the 
exoiration  of  the  time  for  filing  objections 
to  dismissal  by  the  Field  Director  pursuant 
to  §  1601.19,  the  charging  party  may  demand 
m  writing  that  a  notice  issue  pursuant  to 
§  1601.25,  and  the  Commission  shall  prompt- 
ly i.ssue  such  notice,  with  copies  to  all  parties. 

•  •  .  . 

5  1601.25b  Issuance  of  notice  in  cases  Involv- 
ing Commissioner  Charges. 

•  •  .  . 

fd)  At  any  time  after  60  days  have  ex- 
Dlred  since  the  charge  was  filed,  any  mem- 
ber of  the  class  aggrieved  by  the  practices 
alleged  In  the  charge  may  demand  In  writ- 
ing that  a  notlce-of-right-to-sue  issue,  and 
the  Commission  shall  promptly  Issue  such 
notice  of  right  to  sue.  pursuant  to  paragraph 
ic)  of  this  section. 

•  •  .  . 
(Sec.  718(a),  78  Stat.  265.  42  U.S.C.  20003- 
12(a)) 

This  amendment  Is  effective  upon  publi- 
cation In  the  Federal  Register  (2-5-71). 

Signed  at  Washington,  D.C.,  this  29th  day 
of  January  1971. 

William  H.  Brown  ni, 

,,_  Chairman. 

PR  Doc.   71-1518  Piled  2-4-71;    8:52  a.m. 
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and  delay  In  effective  date  are  Inapplicable. 
This  amendment  shall  become  effective  im- 
mediately and  shall  be  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  charges  presently  pending  before 
or  hereafter  filed  with  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission. 

Section    1601.27(a)    is   revised   to  read  as 
follows : 

S  1601.27     Notices  to  be  posted. 

(a)  Every  employer,  employment  agency, 
labor  organization,  and  joint  iabor-manage- 
meit  committee  controlling  an  apprentice- 
ship or  other  training  program,  as  the  case 
may  be.  shall  post  and  keep  posted  in  con- 
spicuous places  upon  its  premises  where 
notices  to  employees,  applicants  for  employ- 
ment, members,  and  trainees  are  customarily 
posted  the  following  notice: 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  is  the  Law 
Dlscriminaticn  is  prohibited 
By  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  by 

Executive  Order  Number  11246 
Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964— 
Administered  by  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  prohibits  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin  by  employers  with  25  or  more 
employees,  by  labor  organizations  with  a  hir- 
ing hall  of  25  or  more  members,  by  employ- 
ment agencies,  and  by  joint  labor-manage- 
ment committees  for  apprenticeship  or  train- 
ing. 

Any  person  who  believes  he  or  she  has  been 
discriminated  against  should  contact 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, 1800  G  Street  NW..  Washlneton 
DC.  20506. 

Or  any  of  Its  field  offices 
Executive  Order  Number  11246  »— Adminis- 
tered by  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance prohibits   dlscrmlnatlon   because   of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin 
and    requires    affirmative    action    to    ensure 
equality  of  opportunity  In  all  aspects  of  em- 
polyment.  By  all  Federal  Government  con- 
tractors   and   subcontractors,    and    by   con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  performing  work 
under  a  federally  assisted  construction  con- 
tract, regardless  of  the  number  of  emplovee- 
In  either  case — 
Any  person  who  believes  he  or  she  has  been 

discriminated  against  should  contact 
The  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
U.S.    Department    of    Labor.    Washington 
DC.  20210. 

(Sec.  713,  78  Stat.  265.  42  U.S.C.  sec.  2000e-12) 

/r^r^^i'T*      ^**^=      ^**«      of      publication 
(5-19-71). 

Signed    at    Washington.    D.C..    this    I3th 
day  of  May  1971. 

William  H.  Brown  in, 
__  ^  Chairman. 

PR  Doc.  71-6950  Piled  5-18-71;  8:49  am. 


[From  the  Federal   Register,  May   19,   1971 1 
Tn-LE  29— Labors  Chapter  XFV— Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunttt   Commission 

part  1601 procedural  regulations 

Subpart  C~Notices  to  Employees,  Applicants 
for  Employment  and  Union  Members 
Notices  To  Be  Posted 
By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  It  bv 
section  713(a)  of  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  42  U.S.C.  section  2000e-12(a)    78 
Stat.    265,    the    Equal    Employment    Oppor- 
tunity Commission  hereby  amends  Title  29 
Chapter   XIV,    Subpart   C,    5  1601.27   of   the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

Because  the  amendments  herein  adopted 
are  procedural  In  nature,  the  provisions  of 
section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  5  U.S.C.  section  1003,  for  public  notice 


(Prom  the  Federal  Register.  May  29.  19701 

Dfpartmfnt  of  Labor.  Office  of  Federal 

Contract  Compliance 

processing   op   complaints   op   employment 

discrimination  as  between  two  agencies 
Memorandum  of  understanding 

Part  I.  In  order  to  reduce  duplication  of 
comnllance  activities  and  to  facilitate  In- 
formation exchange,  the  Equal  Emplovm^nt 
Onnortunity  Commission  (EEOC)  and  the 
?^^^v°'  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
(OFCC)    agree  to  the  following: 

Prior  to  Investigation  of  charces  filed 
aealnst  Gover'-ment  contractors  subipct  to 
Executive  Order  11246  (30  PR.  12319)  as 
amended  bv  Executive  Order  11375  (32  PR 
14303).  EEOC  will  contact  OFCC  to  (a)  de- 
t-rmtne  whether  the  contractor  has  been 
sublected  to  a  compliance  review  within  the 
past  ninety   (90)    days,  and   (b>    obtain  and 

'  As  amended  by  Executive  Order  11375. 


review  copies  of  any  documents  relevant  to 
EEOCs  Investigation  which  have  been  se- 
cured by  the  contracting  agency  In  previ- 
ous compliance  reviews. 

Prior  to  conducting  compliance  reviews  or 
Investigations  of  complaints  against  Gov- 
ernment contractors  OFCC  will  contact 
EEOC  to  (a)  determine  whether  EEOC  has 
proc?ssed  similar  or  Identical  charges 
against  the  contractor,  (b)  determine 
whether  EEOC  has  information  from  prior 
investigations.  If  any  which  may  have  a 
bearing  on  the  contractor's  compliance 
with  Executive  Order  11246,  as  amended, 
and  (c)  obtain  and  review  any  pertinent 
docuitients. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  these  contracts  will 
be  made  routinely  between  EEOC  regional 
offices  and  regional  offices  of  OFCC.  In  order 
to    facilitate    this   Information   exchange- 

OFCC  will  provide  EEOC  with : 

(a)  Copies  of  reports  from  Compliance 
Agencies  outlining  contractor  compliance 
reviews  proposed  for  the  next  quarter. 

(b)  Current  lists  of  Compliance  Agencies 
with  an  associated  list  of  contractor  estab- 
lishments located  in  each  region  of  each 
Compliance  Agency. 

(c)  A  listing  of  compliance  reviews  actu- 
ally completed  each  quarter  Indicating  the 
results  of  such  reviews. 

EEOC  will  provide  OFCC  with : 

(a)  A  monthly  printout  listing  of  all  cur- 
rent charges  under  investigation,  bv  region. 

(b)  A  quarterly  listing  of  all  cases  in 
which  settlement  or  conciliation  has  been 
comi)!etrd  ai.d  the  result,s.  by  region. 

(C)  A  copy  of  each  conciliation  agreement 
prepared  in  EEOC  field  offices  as  a  result  of 
canciliation  efforts. 

Part  II.  The  following  procedure  shall  be 
applicable  to  all  cases  involving  Government 
contractors  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11246.  as  amended. 

(a)    OFCC   shall   promptly   transmit  com- 
plaints filed  with  It  under  Executive  Order 
11246,   as   amended,   to   EEOC,   which   shall 
treat  such  complaints  as  charges  filed  under 
Title   VII  of   the   Civil   Rights  Act  of    1964. 
EEOC    will    investigate   such    complaints.    If 
practicable    within    sixty    (60)    days    or.    in 
the  case  of  charges  relating  to  practices  oc- 
curring In  a  state  or  subdivision  thereof  In 
which  EEOC  Is  required  to  refer  to  an  ap- 
propriate state  or  local  agency  under  section 
7061  b)  of  Title  VII.  If  practicable,  within  one 
hundred   and   twenty    (120)    days   from   the 
date  on  which  such  charge  Is  received  by  It. 
In  Investigating  such  charges,  EEOC  wllf  act 
both  on  behalf  of  OFCC  under  Executive  Or- 
der 11246,  as  amended,  and  on  Its  own  behalf 
under  Title  VII.  EEOC  shall  promptlv  trans- 
mit Us  decision  and  findings  of  fact  In  all 
such  cases  to  OFCC,  which  shall  then  take 
action  In  accordance  with  paragraph   (b)   of 
this  part. 

(b)  Whenever  EEOC  determines  that  rea- 
sonable cause  exists  to  believe  that  a  Gov- 
ernment contractor  subject  to  Executive  Or- 
der 11246,  as  amended,  has  violated  Title  vn. 
It  shall  transmit  Its  decision  and  findings  of 
fact  to  OFCC.  The  Director  of  OFCC  then 
shall  cause  to  be  served  upon  such  contrac- 
tor a  notice  that  reasonable  cause  exists  to 
believe  that  such  contractor  Is  in  violation 
of  Executive  Order  11246,  as  amended,  and 
that  should  conciliation  efforts  of  EEOC  fall 
said  contractor  shall  have  thirty   (30)   days' 
to  show  cause  why  enforcement  proceedings 
should  not  be  commenced  against  it  under 
Executive  Order  11246.  as  amended.  In  order 
to  develop  effective  working  procedures   to 
implement  this  paragraph,  the  following  pro- 
cedure  shall   apply   during  the   first   ninety 
(90)  days  of  the  operation  of  this  Memoran- 
dum: 

(1)  EEOC  shall  determine  which  cases  in 
which  reasonable  cause  has  been  found 
against  Government  contractors  will  be  re- 
ferred to  OFCC  for  Issuance  of  thirty  (30) 
day  show  cause  notices  under  this  para- 
graph. 
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(2)  EEOC  and  OPCC  will  agree  on  the 
total  number  of  cases  to  be  referred. 

(3)  At  the  end  of  ninety  (90)  days,  EEOC 
and  OPCC  will  review  the  operation  of  this 
Memorandum,  and  adopt  such  adjustments 
to  procedures  as  are  appropriate  In  the  light 
of  experience. 

(c)  A  finding  by  EEOC  as  to  reasonable 
cause  shall  not  be  conclusive  as  to  whether 
the  contractor  has  violated  Executive  Order 
1 1246,  as  amended,  nor  Is  anything  contained 
herein  intended  to  limit  the  authority  of 
OPCC  In  conducting  such  further  Investiga- 
tions or  from  instituting  such  further  efforts 
to  obtain  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
Executive  Order  11246,  as  amended,  including 
the  commencement  of  show  cause  proceed- 
ings earlier  than  the  period  specified  in  para- 
graph (b)  above,  as  it  deems  appropriate: 
Provided,  That  in  further  attempting  to  re- 
solve questions  of  noncompliance,  OFCC 
shall  give  appropriate  consideration  to  the 
fact  that  voluntary  conciliation  efforts  of 
EEOC  have  failed  with  resp)ect  to  such 
contractor. 

(d)  EEOC  and  OPCC  shall  conduct  peri- 
odic reviews  of  the  Implementation  of  this 
agreement,  and  shall,  on  an  ongoing  basis, 
continue  their  efforts  to  develop  consistent 
systems,  procedures,  and  standards  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  this  agreement. 

Signed  at  Washington,  D.C.,  this  20th  day 
of  May  1970. 

William  H.  Brown  III, 
Chairman,  Equal  Employment 

Opportunity  Commission. 

OeORGE  p.  SHtTLTZ, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
John  L.  Wilks, 
Director.  Office  of  Federal  Contract 

Compliance . 
IP.R.  Doc.  70-6665:   Piled,  May  28,  1970: 
8:45  a.m.] 


Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission 

processing   of   complaints    of    employment 
discrimination  as  between  two  agencies 

Memorandum  of  understanding 
Cross  reference:  For  a  document  regarding 
memorandum  of  understanding  relative  to 
processing  complaints  of  employment  dis- 
crimination as  between  two  agencies,  see  F.R. 
Doc.  70-6665,  Department  of  Labor,  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance,  infra. 


fProm  the  Federal  Register.  Dec.  9,   1970] 

Equal    Employment    Opportunity 

Commission 

interpretations    and    opinions 
or  THE  commission 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Com- 
mission) .  in  order  to  dispel  an  apparent  mis- 
understanding, on  the  part  of  a  number  of 
respondents,  with  respect  to  the  materials 
constituting  a  "written  interpretation  or 
opinion  of  the  Commission"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  713(b)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  42  U.S.C.  section  2000e-12(b),  Invites 
specific  attention  to  the  provisions  of 
;  1601.30  of  the  Commission's  Procedural  Reg- 
ulations, 29  CFR  1601.30.  The  provision  re- 
ferred to  has,  since  July  1.  1965.  specifically 
restricted  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "written 
Interpretation  or  opinion  of  the  Commission" 
to  correspondence  entitled  "opinion  letter" 
and  signed  by  the  General  Counsel  on  behalf 
of  the  Commission  (29  CFR  1601.30(a) )  Mat- 
ter issued  pursuant  to  29  CFR  16O1.30(al  is 
Issued  to  a  specific  addressee (s)  and  has  no 
effect  upon  situations  other  than  that  of  the 
specific  addressee(s) . 

Accordingly,  matter  appearing  In  the  Quar- 
terly and  Annual  Digests  of  heg&l  Interpreta- 
tions, formerly  issued  by  the  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel  and  discontinued  subse- 
quent to  July  1.  1966,  neither  met  nor  were 
Intended  to  meet  the  standards  required  of  a 


"written  interpretation  or  opinion  of  the 
Commission"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Com- 
mlseion's  procedural  regulations,  29  CFR 
1601.28-1601.30,  or  section  713(b),  42  U.S.C. 
section  20O0e-12(b).  Similarly,  matter  ap- 
pearing in  the  commercial  reporting  services 
erroneously  entitled,  "opinion  letter"  or 
"General  Counsel  Opinion"  do  not  meet  the 
standard  required  of  a  "WTltten  interpreta- 
tion or  opinion  of  the  Commission"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Commission's  procedural 
regulations,  29  CFR  1601.28-1601.30,  or  sec- 
tion 713(b),  42  use.  section  2000e-12(bl. 

This  notice  shall  be  effective  upon  publi- 
cation in  the  FEDERAL  Register. 

Signed  at  Washington.  D.C..  this  1st  day  of 
December  1970. 

William  H.  Brown  III. 

Chairman. 

[P.R.  Doc.  70-16503;  Filed,  Dec.  8,  1970: 
8:46  a.m.l 


Part    1605 — Guidelines    on    Discrimination 
Because  of  Rei.igion 

§  1605.1  Observation  of  the  Sabbath  and 
other  religious  holidays. 

(a)  Several  complaints  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission have  raised  the  question  whether  It 
Is  discrimination  on  account  of  religion  to 
discharge  or  refuse  to  hire  employees  who 
regularly  observe  Friday  evening  and  Sat- 
urday, or  some  other  day  of  the  week,  as  the 
Sabbath  or  who  observe  certain  special  reli- 
gious holidays  during  the  year  and,  as  a 
con.sequence,  do  not  work  on  such  days. 

(b)  The  Commission  believes  that  "the  duty 
not  to  discriminate  on  religious  grounds,  re- 
quired by  section  703(a)(1)  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  includes  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  employer  to  make  reasonable 
accommodations  to  the  religious  needs  of 
employees  and  prospective  employees  where 
such  accommodations  can  be  made  without 
undue  hardship  on  the  conduct  of  the  em- 
ployer's business.  Such  undue  hardship,  for 
example,  may  exist  where  the  employee's 
needed  work  cannot  be  performed  by  another 
employee  of  substantially  similar  qualifica- 
tions during  the  period  of  absence  of  the 
Sabbath  observer. 

(c)  Because  of  the  particularly  sensitive 
nature  oT  discharging  or  refusing  to  hire  an 
employee  or  applicant  on  account  of  his 
religious  beliefs,  the  employer  has  the  bur- 
den of  proving  that  an  undue  hardship 
renders  the  required  accommodations  to  the 
religious  needs  of  the  employee  unreasonable. 

1  d  I  The  Commission  will  review  each  case 
on  an  Individual  basis  In  an  effort  to  seek 
an  equitable  application  of  these  guidelines 
to  the  variety  of  situations  which  arise  due 
to  the  varied  religious  practices  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

(Sec.  713(b),  78  Stat.  265:  42  U.S.C.  2000- 
12)    I  32  PR    10298,  July  13,  1967) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Sen- 
ate? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr,  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clei-k  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  reli- 
gious liberty  is  a  precious  liberty. 

With  this  thought.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix)re.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
PKjre.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
the  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CHT7RCH),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talbcadge)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  are  absent  on 
oCBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovern)  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell),  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens). 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  are  necessarily  absent. 
The   Senator   from   New   York    (Mr. 
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Buckley)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are  absent  on 
ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  df  illness. 

Tf  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond), and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  55. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 


(No.  3  Leg.l 

YEAS— 55 

Aikon 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Allen 

Ellender 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Ervln 

Nelson 

Baker 

Fannin 

Packwood 

Bavh 

Pong 

Pearson 

Beall 

Fulbrlght 

Proxmlre 

B^llmon 

Gambrell 

Randolph 

Bnnett 

Goliwatsr 

Rlblcclt 

Brock 

Gurney 

Saxbe 

Brooke 

Hansen 

Schweiker 

Burdick 

Hart 

Scott 

Bvrcl,  Va. 

HoUlngs 

Smith 

Byril.  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Spong 

Cannon 

Hughes 

Stafford 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Syminsjton 

Cook 

Kennedy 

WllUama 

Dole 

Long 

Young 

Doniinlck 

Mansfield 

Eagleton 

McGee 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING-^5 

Allott 

Hatfield 

Muskie 

Bentsen 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Bible 

Inouye 

Pell 

Bot'gs 

Jackson 

Percy 

Bucklev 

Javits 

Roth 

Chiles 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Church 

Magnuson 

Stcnnls 

Cooper 

Mathias 

Stevens 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

McGovern 

Taft 

Curtis 

McIntyre 

Tiilmadge 

Grevcl 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Griffin 

Mondale 

Tower 

Harris 

Moss 

Tunney 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Weicker 

So  Mr.  RANroLPH's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
Dominick  amendment,  amendment  No. 
611. 

QUORITM  CALL 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  pending  business  is  the  Dominick 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  pending  amendment,  and  I  do  so 


from  a  background  of  having  worked 
closely  with  civil  rights  enforcement  at 
the  State  level.  I  am  in  accord  with  the 
concept  that  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  should  have  en- 
forcement power.  However,  I  am  not  sat- 
isfied that  the  enforcement  power  should 
be  given  in  this  manner.  Therefore,  I  am 
in  support  of  the  Dominick  amendment 
so  that  the  matter  might  go  through  the 
courts. 

I  voted  yesterday  for  the  Taft  amend- 
ment which  I  think  goes  a  long  way  to- 
ward assuring  due  process  in  its  basic 
form.  However,  I  still  think  it  would  be 
better  protected  in  the  courts,  even  with 
the  Taft  amendment. 

I  have  noticed  throughout  the  discus- 
sion that  there  has  been  a  comparison  of 
the  EEOC  with  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  just 
comparison.  It  has  been  said  that  it  was 
necessary  that  the  cease  and  desist 
powers  be  given  to  the  NLRB  to  get  the 
unions  started  and  to  protect  the  unions 
in  their  infancy.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
a  similar  situation.  The  persistence  and 
the  staying  power  of  the  labor  move- 
ment has  been  much  greater,  and  it  had 
significantly  greater  financial  backing. 

If  the  issue  i-s  one  of  speed,  the  EEOC 
should  go  to  the  courts  in  the  first  place 
rather  than  having  a  cease  and  desist 
order  and  then  going:  through  the  courts, 
as  most  of  them  will  do. 

Finally,  the  final  results  will  be  much 
more  comprehensive  and  much  more 
satisfactory  if  we  have  this  as  a  court 
action,  which  will  establish  precedent 
and  will  keep  the  overzealous  advocates 
and  enforcers  of  the  EEOC  from  going 
overboard. 

This  is  what  I  want  to  talk  about  spe- 
cifically because  of  my  personal  experi- 
ence. In  Ohio,  the  civil  rights  commis- 
sion was  established,  as  it  was  in  many 
St.ites.  and  the  Governors  of  Ohio  over 
the  years  hive  appointed  to  this  com- 
mission people  who  were  vitally  inter- 
ested in  civil  rights.  These  people  tend 
to  have  an  ax  to  grind.  They  are  people 
who  are  very  zealous.  They  then  in  turn 
hire  investigators  and  enforcing  people 
who  visit  the  offices,  plants,  and  business 
institutions.  They  are  people  who  are 
also  very  much  wrapped  up  in  the  civil 
rights  movement.  This  is  all  right.  This 
is  fine.  However,  too  often  we  would 
find — and  I  speak  as  a  former  attorney 
general  who  handled  the  legal  aspects  of 
this  matter — that  in  their  zealousness  to 
try  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  some 
people,  they  were  also  eager  to  violate 
the  civil  rights  of  others. 

I  remember  one  specific  instance  in 
which  they  went  into  a  factory  and  said. 
"We  want  a  list  of  your  black  employees 
and  your  v,'hite  cmoloyees.  " 

The  man  said.  "It  is  illegal  for  me  to 
keep  such  a  list.  It  is  illegal  for  me  to 
make  a  record  as  to  whether  a  man  is 
black  or  white.  It  is  illegal  for  me  even 
to  provide  you  with  the  list  if  I  had  such 
a  list.  It  is  also  illegal  for  me  to  stand 
down  at  the  door  and  head  count  them 
as  they  come  in." 

The  man  said,  "If  you  don't,  we  will 
cite  you  for  a  violation." 

They  came  to  me  as  attorney  general 
and  asked  me  to  bring  an  action  citing 
them   for   this   violation.   I   said.   "You 


can't  force  a  man  to  do  something  that 
the  Federal  statutes  and  our  own  State 
statutes  say  he  is  not  permitted  to  do. 
That  would  be  a  discrimination.  It  would 
even  be  a  discrimination  to  ask  them  to 
identify  themselves." 

In  another  particular  case,  in  their 
zealousness,  they  worked  directly  against 
an  employee  of  a  small  company  that 
finished  photographs.  They  liad  perhaps 
a  dozen  or  15  girls  working  on  these 
photographs.  These  girls  belonged  to  a 
union.  I  believe  it  was  called  the  Photo 
Tinters,  or  something  of  that  nature. 
That  union  was  affiliated  with  a  larger 
group.  They  had  some  office  personnel, 
and  they  had  one  Negro  man  who  was  a 
janitor.  They  said  that  he  was  discrimi- 
nated against  because  he  did  not  belong 
to  the  Photo  Finishers  Union.  He  was 
not  causing  any  trouble,  but  the  civil 
rights  investigators  cited  these  people  in 
for  a  hearing  and  forced  the  union  to 
admit  this  man  as  a  member  of  the  Photo 
Finishers  Union. 

The  company,  in  an  effort  to  solve  the 
problems,  did  away  with  the  services  of 
the  janitor  and  hired  a  janitorial  serv- 
ice to  take  over  the  building. 

I  know  these  are  instances  that  indi- 
cated a  genuine  concern.  The  genuine 
concern  is  there,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  board  which  has  a  tendency  to  be 
biased  by  political  appointment,  by  in- 
terest in  sitting  on  such  a  board,  should 
be  the  ones  that  would  issue  cease  and 
desist  orders,  or  be  the  ones  that  would 
act  as  prosecutors  in  the  hearing  of 
cases. 

In  my  experience  in  working  closely 
with  this  matter  at  the  State  level  I 
know  it  is  not  an  undue  hardship  to  cite 
these  people  into  court,  and  I  think  they 
should  be  cited  into  court  if  they  are  not 
following  the  legalities  of  the  statute.  I 
think  it  was  a  mistake  that  we  did  not 
have  enforcement  powers  in  the  law 
prior  to  this  time,  and  I  certainly  want 
to  see  it  enforced,  but  I  think  it  will 
work  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned,  not  only  the  employee  and 
the  employer,  but  also  the  board  itself 
if  the  Commission  is  permitted  to  go 
directly  into  court  to  file,  as  lawyers  have 
filed  for  centuries,  their  complaint,  giv- 
ing this  person  the  right  to  be  in  court, 
to  be  heard,  to  be  faced  with  the  accuser, 
and  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  have 
a  court  record  made  which  is  appealable, 
and  not  a  trial  de  novo,  which  coud  oc- 
cur in  the  other  instance. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  in  a  cam- 
paign year  there  will  be  Members  who 
will  vote  here  because  they  think  they 
are  doing  labor  a  great  favor  or  minority 
groups  a  great  favor  by  saying.  "You  can 
go  out  and  issue  your  own  orders  "  I  do 
not  believe  they  are  doing  them  a  favor.  I 
think  they  are  doing  them  a  disservice. 
If  this  is  going  to  work  and  be  eCfective.  it 
has  to  be  clothed  with  all  the  legality 
with  which  we  can  clothe  it;  and  that  is 
the  Federal  court,  which  has  a  record 
of  speed  and  a  record  of  following  up  on 
such  cases  which  is  good. 

I  have  before  me  a  comparison  of  cases 
with  the  NLRB  and  other  agencies, 
which  are  particularly  limited  to  a  cer- 
tain set  of  licensing  circumstances.  It 
does  not  apply  to  every  type  business 
where  25  are  employed,  but  a  very  lim- 
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ited  group.  Perhaps  in  that  kind  of 
closed  community  such  as  hcenses,  where 
they  go  in  and  discuss  problems  among 
themselves,  it  could  operate;  but  I  do 
not  believe  it  can  operate  where  they 
can  do  tliis  every  time  that  any  of  the  in- 
vestigators find  what  they  believe  to  be 
a  violation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  my  statement  en 
the  amendment  and  I  hope  I  have 
brought  some  personal  experience  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EKDMINICK.  I  was  extremely  in- 
terested in  listening  to  the  Senator's  per- 
sonal experiences  with  these  problems 
in  Ohio.  They  are  not  dissimilar  to  prob- 
lems we  experience  in  Colorado. 

As  an  example,  I  had  a  cpntleman  call 
mc  up  and  5ay  he  was  being  discriminated 
again.st  because  he  was  not  being  piven 
a  better  job  on  a  construction  project  re- 
quiring substantial  work  on  scaffold's;.  He 
was  a  Spanish-speaking  man.  I  Icoked 
into  the  matter  to  find  out  if  there  was 
discrimination  involved.  In  the  meantime 
the  man  carried  the  matter  all  the  way 
up  to  the  president  of  the  company.  I 
found  out  the  reason  he  was  rejected  wa^ 
not  because  he  was  Spanish-speaking, 
but  because  the  job  required  that  he 
climb  to  the  top  of  high  scaffolds;  he 
had  a  shriveled  arm  and  a  shriveled  leg 
and  they  did  not  think  he  could  get  up 
there  v.ith  all  the  equipment  necessary 
to  perform  the  job. 

When  I  explained  t.i  him  that  there 
was  no  discrimination  but  rather,  only 
his  disability,  he  was  perfectly  sati-^fled. 
But  it  took  the  president  of  the  company 
and  a  variety  of  other  officials  to  sati-fy 
him  that  he  was  not  being  discriminated 
against. 

This  is  the  point  I  made  earlier.  These 
matters  become  quite  subiective  and 
emotional.  The  more  we  can  utilize 
an  impartial  judicial  framework  the  less 
chance  we  will  have  of  emotional  influ- 
ence and  the  better  off  we  will  be. 

I  think  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  along  these  lines  are  extreme- 
ly helpful.  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Senitor  for  his  .support. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
associate  myse'f  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  anc.  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  in  connection  with  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  noted  both  examples  that  were  cited 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado,  but  I  think  more  than 
any  particular  example  I  have  concern 
over  the  way  Congress  is  delegating  au- 
thority to  nonelected  officials  in  this 
country  today.  There  are  too  manv  in- 
stances in  this  free  society  in  which  we 
have  authori-^ed  regulatory  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  be  juige  and 
jurj'.  policeman  and  prosecutor  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  This  is  a  terribly  dan- 
gerous potential  for  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve in  the  Constitution  and  in  due  proc- 
ess of  law  as  the  ultimate  safeguard  and 
protection  for  every  citizen,  as  the  most 
fundamental  civil  right  of  all. 

These  people  are  elected  by  no  one.  In 


too  many  instances  they  are  responsive 
to  no  one.  The  Dominick  amendment,  in 
my  opinion,  is  directed  at  this  particular 
problem  and  it  is  an  effort  to  address  it 
to  this  particular  instance  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 
I  support  the  amendment  and  I  support  it 
because  I  think  we  have  no  alternative  if 
we  are  to  preserve  due  process  of  law  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  sup- 
port amendment  No.  611  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Dominick)  to  provide  an  efficient 
and  fair  method  for  enforcing  the  rights 
of  those  subjected  to  unfair  employment 
practices. 

Under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission was  given  authority  to  investi- 
gate complaints  of  discrimination  in 
employment  and  to  try  to  resolve  griev- 
ances through  conciliation  procedures. 
The  Commission  had  no  mandate  to  en- 
force fair  employment  practices  and  I  be- 
lieve that  deficiency  should  be  remedied. 
In  restructuring  the  functions  of  the 
Commission.  I  feel  that  we  should  have 
two  goals  in  mind — the  establishment 
of  a  procedure  which  is  both  fair  and 
efficient. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  have  its 
business  handled  by  Government  in  an 
efficient  manner.  One  of  the  criticisms 
most  oft^n  aimed  at  administrative  agen- 
cies is  that  they  are  notorious  in  their 
inefficiency  in  handling  the  caseload 
before  them.  For  example,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  median  time  in  days 
elapsed  in  processing  NLRB  unfair  labor 
practice  ca.ses.  from  filing  to  decision, 
amounted  to  323  days  in  1970.  The  pres- 
ent EEOC  complaint  disposition  requires 
from  18  to  24  months.  I  do  not  feel  that 
it  is  fair  for  the  Government  agencies 
to  keep  either  respondents  or  complain- 
ants waiting  years  before  matters  in 
which  they  are  vitally  interested  are 
disposed.  In  restructuring  Government 
agencies  such  as  the  EEOC  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  Congress  to  show  some  imagi- 
nation to  fashion  procedures  that  will 
provide  for  a  speedy  resolution  of  pend- 
ing business. 

Equally  important  is  that  the  proce- 
dures be  equitable.  Fundamental  to  our 
system  of  justice  is  fairness.  In  our  de- 
sire to  achieve  equal  employment  op- 
portunity we  must  be  fair  to  both  the 
respHjndent  and  complainant.  We  can- 
not forsake  the  principle  that  anyone 
charged  with  violating  the  law  is  pre- 
sumed innocent  until  proven  guilty.  He 
is  ent't^ed  to  be  tried  by  an  impartial 
tribunal.  This  calls  for  a  disinterested 
party  sitting  as  the  judge  of  the  case. 
The  policeman  and  the  prosecutor  can- 
not sit  as  judge.  If  fairness  is  to  be 
achieved,  we  must  divide  the  function 
of  prosecution  from  the  function  of 
adjudication. 

My  objection  to  S.  2515  as  written  is 
not  with  its  objective  but  with  its  pro- 
posed means  for  achieving  the  stated 
end.  Under  S.  2515  the  EEOC  would  be 
able  to  issue  a  complaint,  to  conduct 
hearings,  to  Issue  cease-and-desist  or- 
ders, and  to  include  in  an  order  such 
things  as  demands  for  reinstatement  for 
back  pay,  or  for  the  company  to  report 


regularly  to  EEOC  on  how  it  is  complying 
with  the  order.  This  approach  is  not  fair 
in  that  it  gives  the  EEOC  czar-like  pow- 
ers of  policeman,  prosecutor,  judge  and 
jury.  It  violatee  the  fundamental  demand 
of  separation  of  these  powers. 

Nor  would  efficiency  be  sei-ved  under 
the  provisions  of  S.  2515.  If  the  EEOC  is 
unable  to  handle  the  case  load  under  the 
present  arrangement,  there  seems  little 
likelihood  it  could  expeditiously  dis- 
pose of  additional  responsibilities.  It 
would  take  an  enormous  number  of  new 
employees  and  attorneys  to  handle  this 
case  load  and  it  could  easily  take  as  long 
as  3  years  before  a  case  is  disposed. 

In  the  alternative,  the  Dominick  pro- 
posal to  empower  the  EEOC  to  sue  in  dis- 
trict courts  when  conciliatory  efforts  fail 
would  achieve  the  objective  of  strength- 
ening enforcement  of  equal  employment 
opportunity  under  a  fair  and  efficient 
procedure.  Fairness  is  promoted  under 
the  district  court  approach  by  separat- 
ing the  functions  of  the  policeman,  the 
prosecutor,  and  the  judge.  A  fair  trial 
and  due  process  are  guaranteed  to  the  ac- 
cused. 

Cases  could  be  handled  much  more 
efficiently  under  a  court  enforced  sys- 
tem. Whereas  it  now  requires  from  18 
to  24  months  to  dispose  of  an  EEOC  case, 
the  median  time  interval  from  issue  to 
trial  for  nonjury  trials  in  U.S.  district 
courts  in  1970  was  10  months  according 
to  the  annual  report  of  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts. 

In  sum,  I  believe  Senator  Dominick's 
amendment  to  strike  all  EEOC  cease- 
and-desist  language  and  substitute 
therefore  language  allowing  the  EEOC 
to  file  civil  actions  in  Federal  dis- 
trict court  if  they  are  imable  to 
conciliate  the  dispute  will  enhance 
the  workability  of  S.  2515.  This 
method  will  combine  the  EEOC's  exper- 
tise in  investigating,  conciliating,  and 
prosecuting  unlawful  employment  cases 
with  due  process  guarantees  available 
only  in  impartial  courts,  a  much  more 
fair  approach  which  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  support. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Just  prior  to  the  Sen- 
ator's appearance  in  the  Chamber  today, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin>,  in  a  colloquy  with  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  pointed  out  that  President 
Roosevelt  created  a  commission  to  look 
into  the  executive  agencies  to  determine 
what  should  be  done  about  them.  Justice 
Jackson  in  referring  to  the  findings  of 
this  commission  emphasized  that  the 
first  thing  that  should  be  done  is  to  sepa- 
rate the  prosecutory,  the  investigatory. 
and  adjudicatory  functions.  My  recollec- 
tion is  that  Mr.  Landis  said  the  same 
thing  when  he  was  made  the  head  of  a 
similar  commission. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  one  portion, 
and  only  one  portion  of  what  these  emi- 
nent commissions  have  already  recom- 
mended and  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  referred.  I  appreciate  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I 
hope  we  can  generate  enough  support  to 
establish  a  precedent  in  this  bill  against 
the  easy  but  Irresponsible  delegation  of 
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important  judicial  powers  and  authority 
to    nonelected    administrative    officials 
when  sujh  powers  and  authority  clearly 
belongs  in  our  Federal  courts. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  remarks. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR SCHWEIKER  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday,  immediately  following  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes.  <^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY,  JANUARY  24,  1972.  AT 
10:45  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  tmtil  10:45  a.m. 
Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SIGNING 
OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Vice  President  and  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  have  permission  to 
sign  bills  and  joint  resolutions  during 
the  adjournment  over  until  10:45  a.m. 
on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


furtlier  promote  equal  employment  op- 
portunities for  American  workers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
announces  that  the  Senate  will  resume 
the  consideration  of  amendment  No. 
611. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
may  be  set  aside  temporarily  and  then 
made  the  pending  order  of  business  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Packwood  when 
he  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
187  are  printed  in  the  routine  morning 
business  section  of  the  Record  under 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  recog- 
nized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when 
he  introduced  S.  3056  are  printed  in  the 
routine  morning  business  section  of  the 
Congressional  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF 
1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2515).  a  bill  to 


LAOS  AND  THE  ROLE  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  indeed  disturbing  to  note  some  of  the 
comments  contained  in  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  this  morning  with  re- 
spect to  the  cuirent  situation  in  Laos 
and  the  possible  futui-e  effect  of  the  $350 
million  "ceiling"  which  Congress  placed 
on  U.S.  expenditures  in  that  country  for 
this  current  fiscal  year. 

Of  particular  concern  was  an  incredi- 
ble quote  from  a  high-ranking  official 
who  the  Times  said  asked  not  to  be 
identified.  This  official  said: 

Mjybe  one  of  the  reasons  the  enemy  is 
attacking  so  heavily  here  now  is  because 
of  this  amendment.  It  just  shows  the 
tragedy  of  trying  to  put  a  ceiling  on  anv 
way. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  situation  in 
Laos  would  have  little  difficulty  in 
identifying  this  so-called  high-ranking 
official  who  insists  on  liiding  behind  the 
much-too-frequently-used  "background- 
er wall:"  and  the  fi.ct  that  he — in  view 
of  his  knowledge  about  the  details  in- 
volved in  adopting  this  amendment — 
would  make  such  a  statement  is  hard  to 
understand. 

In  the  first  place,  this  informant  is 
well  aware  that  this  $350  million  ceil- 
ing excludes  the  costs  of  United  States 
bombing  in  Laos,  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  the  continuing  American  air  war  in 
that  country. 

Second,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
tills  amendment  was  accepted  in  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  67  to  11.  We  were 
told  at  that  time  that  this  amount  was 
what  the  administration  expected  to 
spend  in  the  next  fiscal  year  in  Lacs; 
again,  exclusive  of  the  bombing.  The 
ceiling  figure,  also  accepted  by  the  House 
and  now  a  matter  of  law,  is  therefore 
that  of  the  administration,  not  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  addition,  at  the  time  this  amend- 
ment was  considered  It  was  made  clear 
that  if  the  administration  found  that 
additional  funds  were  needed,  a  supple- 


mentary request  could  be  made  to  the 
Congress. 

The  language  of  the  legislative  provi- 
sion itself — 

Xo  funds  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  any  of  the  purposes  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  in,  to,  lor,  or  on 
behalf  of  Laos  in  any  fiscal  year  begiiuiing 
after  June  30,  1972.  unless  such  funds  have 
been  specifically  aulhurized  by  law  enacted 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

It  clearly  shows  that  there  is  notiiing 
to  prevent  this  administration  from  mak- 
ing an  additional  request  for  funds  to 
carry  out  United  States  operations  in 
Laos. 

This  Times  story  quotes  Ambassador 
Godley  by  name  as  saying  that: 

The  amendment  may  cause  difficulties  for 
this  mission  In  maintaining  its  assistance  to 
the  Royal  LacUan  Government. 

What  difficulties?  The  difficulty  of 
coining  to  the  Congress  and  saying,  "The 
amount  of  money  we  told  you  was  needed 
is  not  enough"?  The  difficulty  of  telling 
the  Congress  and  tlie  American  taxpayer 
what  these  fimds  are  to  be  used  for? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle in  question— "Laos  Losses  Spur  Calls 
for  More  Aid" — be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

L.^os  Losses  Splr  C.\i.l  for  More  Aid — 
.'Vmeric.ans  Are  Concerned  About  Enemy's 
Drive — Some  Se;.recy  j.i.-ted 

(By  Craig  R.  Wliltncy) 

Vienti\ne.  Laos,  Jan.  20. — Concern  about 
the  unusually  power!  ul  and  early  Commu- 
nist offensive  in  Laos  lias  grown  so  Intense 
that  the  United  St-)tes  Government  has  lifted 
much  of  the  secrecy  it  maintained  over  its 
efforts  liere  and  is  saying  that,  far  from 
doing  too  mucli.  the  Americans  are  doing  too 
little  and  the  Administration  may  ask  for 
more  money. 

Tlie  American  establishment  in  Vientiane — 
including  the  Ambassador.  G.  McMurtrie 
Godley.  about  300  men  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  and  the  more  than  100  Army 
and  Air  Force  attaches — does  not  normally 
speak  for  attribution.  In  recent  private  back- 
ground interviews,  however,  and  during  a  trip 
that  the  Intelligence  agency  sponsored  to  the 
long-secret  guerrilla  base  and  airfield  at  Long 
"lieng,  ofl'icials  made   their  c-iicern   clear. 

A  senior  -Amerlcnn  official  said  that  the 
embassy  would  probably  run  out  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  money  fcr  Laos  well 
before  tlie  end  of  t)ie  fiscal  year  this  June 
unless  Congress  raised  the  $35C-mllUon  ceil- 
ing on  it.  The  reason,  he  said,  was  the  serious 
toll  of  the  American-backed  guerrilla  and 
regular  Laotian  forces  since  the  intense 
Communist  att-ick  began  inst  month  and  the 
need  for  bullets,  bombs  and  artillery  shells. 
The  Admlnii:tratlon  m.iy  have  to  a.sk  for 
more,  the  oflicial  nddod. 

The  Laotian  Premier.  Prince  Sauvanna 
Phouma.  l-s  aware  of  the  restrictions  on 
American  aid.  A  European  diplomat  who  saw 
him  recently  said  today  that  the  Prince  was 
gro\^ing  discouraged  and  reported:  "He  says. 
■What  can  we  do?  Maybe  well  have  to  give 
up.'  " 

The  S350-mllllon  limit  was  imposed  by 
C  ngres.s  as  an  amendment  to  the  Adminis- 
tration's military  procurement  bill  last  fall. 
It  covers  tlie  costs  of  all  forms  of  military 
assistance  and  weapons  and  about  $50- 
mllllon  in  economic  aid  that  the  Administra- 
tion said  It  planned  to  spend  in  Laos  in  the 
current  fiscal  year.  But  It  does  not  cover  the 
costs  of  American  bombing  here,  the  ^argest 
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part  of  the  continuing  American  air  war  In 
Indochina. 

"Maybe  one  of  the  reasons  the  enemy  Is 
attacking  so  heavily  here  now  Is  because  of 
this  amendment, "  a  high-ranking  official  said 
in  an  Interview  in  which  he  asked  not  to  be 
Identified.  "It  just  shows  the  tragedy  of  try- 
ing to  put  a  celling  on  any  war." 

Ambassador  Godley  said  today;  "The 
amendment  may  cause  difficulties  for  this 
mission  in  maintaining  its  assistance  to  the 
Royal  Laotian  Government." 

Since  the  North  Vietnamese  began  attack- 
ing In  unusually  large  force  across  the  Plalnes 
de.s  Jarres  In  northern  Laoi  and  drove  the 
C.I. A.  group  and  Its  Laotian  defenders  cut 
of  the  Long  Tieng  base,  which  Is  80  miles 
north  of  Vientiane,  much  though  not  all  of 
the  reticence  of  the  official  establishment 
about  Us  activities  has  fallsn  off. 

EMBASSY    ARR.ANGED    TOUR 

This  was  dramatically  apparent  yesterday 
when,  for  the  first  time,  the  embassy,  at  the 
Ambassador's  direction,  arranged  tor  report- 
ers to  charter  airplanes  and  helicopters  from 
the  Government  contractor.  Air  America,  to 
fly  to  Long  Tieng  to  see  the  scope  and  nature 
of  the  American-supported  Laotian  effort  in 
defense  of  the  base. 

An  American  official  accompanied  the  re- 
porters and  allowed  them  to  go  anywhere 
they  wanted,  but  did  not  permit  his  name  to 
be  published.  He  said  that  one  reason  for 
finally  granting  access  to  the  base — after  all 
the  C.I.A.'s  sensitive  radio  and  other  com- 
munications equipment  had  been  taken  oui 
bsfcre  the  high  point  cf  the  Communist 
attack  Jan.  12 — was  that.  In  his  view,  much 
nonsense  had  been  written  about  Long  Tieng 
"and  we  thought  you  should  see  it  for  your- 
selves." 

What  was  there  was  nothing  extraordi- 
nary— an  airfield,  probably  used  by  Laotian 
T-28  propwller-drlven  bombers,  since  it  was 
too  short  for  American  Jets;  a  handful  of 
American  civilians  with  radios  helping  the 
Laotians  on  air  strikes  they  could  not  handle 
with  their  own  air  force,  and  a  large,  almost 
completely  abandoned,  village  where  depend- 
ent* of  the  gulerriUa  army  of  Meo  tribesmen 
had  lived  before  the  North  Vietnamese  swept 
down  from  the  Plaine  des  Jarres  and  began 
shelling  the  Long  Tieng  Valley  on  New  Year's 
Eve. 

The  enemy  attackers  were  stUl  on  a  craggy 
limestone  ridge  at  the  southeast  end  of  the 
base  yesterday.  Airplanes  do  not  land  on  the 
airstrip  now  for  fear  of  ground  fire  but 
drop  supplies  by  parachute. 

It  was  apparent  at  the  command  poet 
overlooking  the  ruggedly  beautiful  valley 
that  If  the  base  was  ever  exclusively  run 
for  MaJ.  Gen.  Vang  Pao's  Meo  irregulars,  U 
Is  no  longer.  The  General  whom  the  Ameri- 
cans in  civilian  clothes  fondly  called  "V.P." 
was  there,  cheerful  and  natty  in  a  dark  brown 
safari  suit  with  stars  on  each  collar,  but  he 
was  surrounded  by  other  regular  Laotian  gen- 
erals and  by  the  Laotian  Defense  Minister. 
Sisouk  na  Champ.issak. 

In  fact,  the  Meos  did  bear  a  heavy  burden 
of  the  fighting  in  northern  Laos  for  many 
years  during  the  so-called  secret  war  of  the 
nineteen-slxtles.  Long  Tieng  Is  a  mountain 
country  south  of  the  Plaine  des  Jarres,  which 
Is  their  ancestral  homeland,  and  may  explain 
why  they  have  been  fighting  so  hard  for  so 
long. 

But  now,  according  to  Americans  here, 
they  are  weakened,  and  are  believed  to  num- 
ber only  about  2,000  of  the  6,000  or  so  troops 
that  are  fighting  on  the  high  ridges  over- 
looking Long  Tieng. 

There  were  400,000  Meos  there  before  the 
war  but  only  200,000  are  believed  tiiere  now, 
through  combat  losses  and  the  traiunas  of 
annual  forced  migrations,  as  they  lost  ground 
militarily  In  the  dry  season  and  then  took 
It  back  again  when  the  rains  came  In  siun- 
mer. 


THE     COALmON    THAT    DIED 

The  clandestine  army  was  set  up  largely 
for  political  reasons.  Laos  Is  In  theory  a  neu- 
tral kingdom  and  has  been  since  1962  when, 
under  International  supervision,  the  In- 
digenous Pathet  Lao  Communist,  the  right- 
ist inlUtAry  faction  and  the  neutralists 
formed  a  coalition  under  Prince  Souvanna 
Photuna  that  collapsed  in  fighting  that  year. 
Pathet  Lao  officials  left  the  Government 
then  and  their  positions  have  not  been  filled 
aince.  Fighting  oetween  the  Govertunent 
forces,  quietly  supported  by  the  Americans, 
and  the  Pathet  Lao,  supported  and  now 
vastly  outnumbered  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese Army,  has  been  going  on  since  1963. 

American  intelligence  here,  backed  by  In- 
dependent diplomatic  sources,  says  that 
there  are  80,000  ;o  90,000  North  Vietnamese 
troops  in  the  country  but  only  an  estimated 
30.000  In  the  Pathet  Lao  forces,  which  do 
not  do  the  bulk  of  the  fighting. 

On  March  6,  1970,  President  Nixon  put  on 
record  the  previously  known  but  officially 
unacknowledged  facts  that  American  Air 
Force  and  Navy  planes  had,  with  Prince  Sou- 
vanna Phouma's  consent,  been  bombing 
North  Vietnamese  supply  trails  in  southern 
Laos  for  years  and  that  they  had  been 
flying  air  support  for  the  Royal  Laotian  forces 
in  the  north  as  well. 

Now,  with  the  latest  North  Vietnamese  at- 
tack— 6.000  to  9.000  superbly  trained  and 
equipped  combat  troops  are  estimated  to  be 
in  the  van  of  the  Long  Tieng  fighting — 
American  officials  have  apparently  concluded 
that  they  have  nothing  to  Icse  by  putting 
more  infcrmatlon  tut  in  the  open. 

"It's  a  North  Vietnamese  invasion,  the 
nicst  serious  attack  they've  ever  made  here," 
one  official  sa'd  at  Long  Tieng  the  other  day. 
"They  are  more  determined  to  knock  these 
people  out  than  they  have  evr  been  before." 
So  the  Americans  have  now  allowed  re- 
porters to  .see  how  they  suppi^rt  General  Vang 
Pan  and  the  regular  and  Irregular  Laotian 
fcrces.  Yesterday  at  Long  Tieng,  the  roar  of 
American  Air  Force  F-105  and  F-4  fighters 
often  resounded  through  the  valley  as  they 
flew  combat-support  missions,  and  the  Amer- 
ican civiliaiis  were  planning  more  big  strikes 
by  B-52's.  All  the  planes  are  from  bases  to 
the  south,  in  Thailand. 

That  support  dees  not  come  under  the 
Congressi'  nal  $3D0-milllon  limit,  but  the 
bombs  dropped  by  the  40-plane  Laotian  Aid 
Force  do  come  uiider  it. 

So  did  the  $1 -million  for  ammunition  that 
blew  up  at  Long  Tieng  when  It  was  struck  by 
North  Vietnamese  shells  and  so  did  hun- 
dreds cf  tht^usand.s  cf  dollars  represented 
by  about  20  guns  of  105  and  155  millimeters 
that  wei-e  captured  by  the  enemy  when  the 
Plaine  des  Jarres  was  overrun  last  month. 

So  too  does  the  money  that  pays  the  3,000 
to  4.000  Thai  soldiers — the  exact  number  Is 
not  known — who  have  been  manning  artil- 
lery positions  here  and  are  described  by  the 
American  authorities  as  volunteers  paid  by 
the  United  States  through  the  Laotian  Gov- 
ernment. 

Of  these  men,  1.000  or  2,000  are  still  In 
Lacs,  in  po.'siticn.-,  around  Long  Tieng,  and 
ethers  have  suffered  neavy  casualties  In  fight- 
ing farther  south  on  the  Boloven  Plateau. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  of  futility  among 
the  Americans  here.  "It's  obvious  we  can't 
just  depend  on  a  CIA.  irregular  force,"  an 
official  said.  "We've  got  to  build  up  some  kind 
of  security  force,  but  how?" 

A  Western  ambassador  commented:  "I 
haven't  the  faintest  idea  what  political  ob- 
jective the  North  Vietnamese  have  In  mind." 
He  and  the  Lai^tlans  themselves  expect  heavy 
fighting  to  continue  around  Long  Tieng  dur- 
ing the  dry  seeison,  which  does  not  end  until 
May. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  assistant  majority  leader. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  on  his  statement.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  occurred  to  the  unnamed 
bureaucrat  or  not,  but  I  think  it  might  be 
correctly  stated  that  the  reason  Congress 
feels  impelled  to  place  ceilings  on  such 
amoimts  derives  from  the  very  fact  that 
we  do  have  such  bureaucrats  who  are  not 
responsible  to  the  people  directly  and  who 
place  no  rein  or  check  upon  their  own  vi- 
sionary schemes  and  activities. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri on  his  continuing  concern  about  the 
situation  in  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  in  all  of 
Indochina.  I  share  with  him  this  concern 
because  I  am  afraid  that  imless  Congress 
does  put  its  foot  down,  does  place  ceilings 
on  these  amoimts,  does  exercise  a  strict 
surveillance  and  a  check  rein,  we  will  find 
ourselves  being  sucked  into  new  and  con- 
tinuing Vietnams. 

I  have  visited  in  many  countries  of  the 
world  and  I  think  I  can  say  without  ques- 
tion that  in  every  country  so  many  of  our 
own  people  seem  always  to  put  the  inter- 
ests and  viewpoints  of  the  host  countries 
ahead  of  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States  and  its  people. 

In  closing  I  say  that  such  a  statement 
by  such  a  bureaucrat  is  simply  anserine 
in  other  words,  stupid. 

I  thank  the  Senator  and  I  congratu- 
late him  on  the  fact  that  he  takes  the 
floor  often  to  speak  his  mind  and  to  take 
a  strong  stand  on  behalf  of  prudence  in 
spending  and  caution  against  new  in- 
volvements in  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful to  the  assistant  majority  leader  for 
his  kind  but  undeserved  remarks.  I  know 
that  my  protest  will  have  added  weight 
becau.se  of  his  position  in  the  Senate. 

In  this  connection,  incidentally,  not 
only  was  this  bill  passed  with  such  a 
heavy  majority,  and  it  was  supported  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  but  also  it  carefully  left 
open  the  opportunity  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  come  back  for  more  money  if 
and  when  they  found  it  was  needed.  For 
this  spokesman  out  there  to  take  upon 
himself  to  criticize  Congress  as  he  has 
done  according  to  this  article  in  the  press 
today  is  an  unfortunate  way  of  trying  to 
conduct  his  business. 


FEED  GRAIN  PRODUCERS  HURT 
BY  LOW  PRICES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
1970,  the  corn  blight  reduced  a  projected 
4.7  billion  bushel  corn  crop  to  an  actual 
production  of  4.1  billion  bushels. 

In  order  to  assure  adequate  production 
of  feed  grains  for  consumers  and  for  ex- 
port during  1971,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  asked  farmers  to  plant  addi- 
tional acres. 

The  result  of  this  increased  acreage 
program  was  an  additional  8.9  million 
acres  planted  in  grain  and  more  than  5.5 
billion  bushels  of  com  produced. 

Although  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture request  for  increased  acreage  was  in 
the  national  interest,  it  is  the  American 
farmer  and  not  the  Government  who  is 
paying  for  the  increased  production. 

Farmers  pay  in  two  ways.  First,  they 
invested  more  time  and  money  in  plant- 
ing, cultivating,  and  harvesting  the  1971 
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corn  crop.  Second,  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  receive  an  estimated  $500  mil- 
lion less  income  on  the  larger  1971  crop 
than  they  received  in  1970. 

Because  of  this  development  many 
farm  leaders  and  publications  are  re- 
questing that  the  Congress  enact  legis- 
lation to  increase  the  com  loan  rate ;  and 
also  to  establish  a  strategic  grain  reserve. 

Wallaces  Farmer,  in  an  editorial  in  its 
January  8,  1972,  issue,  refutes  some  ob- 
jections offered  by  administration 
spokesmen  to  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  lists  as  a  reason  this  recom- 
mendation for  its  enactment: 

.\  modest  stock  of  grains  In  government 
hands  could  remove  the  need  for  planned 
overproduction  whenever  there  Is  a  risk  of 
shortage — as  with  the  threat  of  blight. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial from  Wallaces  Farmer  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.-,  follows: 

Urge  Higher  Corn  Loan  and  Reserve  Plan 
Congress  Is  considering  an  increase  in  loan 
rate  for  feed  grains  and  formation  of  a  stra- 
tegic reserve.  This  makes  good  practical 
se.ise. 

Price  of  corn  at  loan  rate  Is  Just  too  low 
ill  relation  to  farm  costs  and  farm  Income. 

Ideally,  we  would  find  a  way  of  Increasing 
payments  to  those  farmers  who  divert  acre- 
age and  thereby  contribute  most  to  bringing 
production  in  line  with  demand.  But  those 
wiio  form  and  administer  farm  programs 
haven't  seen  fit  to  take  this  approach. 

The  secretary  of  agriculture  has  raised  3 
main  objections  to  Increasing  the  loan  rate. 

One  Is  that  he  would  be  reqiUred  to  raise 
loan  rates  of  other  crops  which  do  not  need 
a  1  increase.  Congressional  action  could  get 
ar.jiind  this. 

Another  Is  that  a  higher  loen  rate  might 
discourage  participation  In  the  1972  feed 
grain  program.  This  can  be  solved  by  boost- 
ing the  incentive  for  participation. 

His  3rd  objection  Is  that  a  higher  price 
may  decrease  the  amount  of  feed  grains  we 
can  export  to  foreign  nations.  The  $1  price 
tag  on  1971  corn  is  not  expected  to  Increase 
exports  over  those  from  the  $1.30  corn  from 
the  1970  crop.  It  appears  that  nonprice  fac- 
tors like  world  supply  may  be  more  Impor- 
tant than  price. 

There's  also  an  objection  to  raising  the 
corn  loan  rate  that  seldom  gets  discussed 
In  an  election  year.  This  Is  the  fact  that 
a  higher  loan  rate  Increases  the  federal  treas- 
ury outlays.  True.  But  a  stronger  case  can 
be  made  for  farm  subsidy  than  for  some  of 
our  military  expenditures,  for  one  example. 
And  putting  more  money  In  farmers'  hands 
Is  a  way  of  stimulating  the  general  economy. 

It  could  be  argued  that  there  may  be  still 
higher  priorities  unfunded  than  Improving 
farm  Income.  But  the  fact  remains  that  pri- 
orities are  established  by  political  muscle. 

At  the  moment,  farmers  have  a  good  deal 
of  political  muscle.  Their  vote  was  a  key  In 
the  last  presidential  election.  And  may  well 
be  in  the  next  one. 

Formation  of  a  strategic  reserve  looks 
equally  sound.  A  modest  stock  of  grains  In 
government  hands  could  remove  the  need  for 
planned  overproduction  whenever  there  Is  a 
risk  of  shortage — as  with  the  threat  of  blight. 

The  secretary  of  agriculture  has  pointed 
out  that  farmers  now  hold  the  nation's  stra- 
tegic reserve  of  grain. 

But  where  were  such  reserves  when  the 
1971  acreage  goals  were  planned?  It  would 
take  more  incentive  for  on-farm  storage 
to  make  this  approach  effective. 

This  looks  like  the  time  to  push  for  an 


Increase    in    corn    loan    rate    and    strategic 
reserve. 


EQUAL   EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  witli  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2515),  a  bill  to 
further  promote  equal  employment  op- 
portunities for  American  workers. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  return- 
ing to  the  amendment  which  is  pending 
and  which  hsis  been  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  let 
me  say,  in  final  remarks  on  my  part  this 
afternoon,  that  the  issue  that  goes  to 
the  very  heart  of  this  bill  is  whether 
unfair  employment  practices  should  be 
dealt  with  by  way  of  administrative 
cease-and-desist  proceedings,  subject  to 
appellate  court  review,  or  whether  the 
Commission  must  resolve  questions  of 
discrimination  through  court  litigation, 
as  proposed  in  this  pending  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  When  this 
bill  was  last  before  the  Senate  this 
same  issue  was  discussed  at  great  length 
during  the  debates  on  S.  2453,  and  action 
by  the  Senate  by  a  rollcall  vote  decided 
in  favor  of  the  cease-and-desist  ap- 
proach. 

Since  the  inception  of  title  Vn,  there 
has  been  an  almost  universal  recognition 
of  the  need  to  provide  some  public  mech- 
anism for  adjudication  of  charges  relat- 
ing to  unfair  employment  practices.  All 
of  the  Government  witnesses  testified  at 
our  hearings  on  the  need  for  enforcement 
power  for  the  Commission:  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  was 
unanimous  in  its  view  that  some  method 
of  enforcement  was  required  for  title  VII. 
The  only  disagreement  has  been  whether 
this  enforcement  power  should  be 
through  administrative  proceedings  or 
litigation  in  the  courts. 

An  amendment  to  provide  court  en- 
forcement for  title  vn,  instead  of  ad- 
ministrative cease-and-desist  proceed- 
ings, was  given  full  and  careful  con- 
sideration throughout  the  hearings  and 
in  discussions  in  the  full  committee.  The 
amendment  was  rejected,  however,  and 
the  bill  with  administrative  cease-and- 
desist  enforcement  powers  was  unani- 
mously reported. 

I  should  stress  at  the  outset,  that  the 
type  of  enforcement  favored  by  the  com- 
mittee is  the  very  same  type  of  authority 
which  has  been  given  to  virtually  all 
other  Federal  regulatory  agencies  such  as 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Commission,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  and 
others;  all  of  these  administrative  agen- 
cies are  empowered  to  issue  cease-and- 
desist  orders  after  holding  administra- 
tive hearings. 

In  addition,  the  type  of  enforcement 
authority  provided  for  in  S.  2515  is  the 
same  as  that  adopted  by  34  of  the  38 
States  which  have  equal  employment 
opportunity  laws.  Thus,  we  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  States  and  we  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  other  administrative 
agencies. 

The  committee  found  sotmd  reason  to 
follow  the  same  approach  in  this  bill. 
The  same  considerations  which  have  led 
to  the  adoption  of  administrative  en- 


forcement in  other  areas  were  found  to 
be  fully  applicable  here. 

One  of  the  considerations  is  the  need 
for  the  development  and  application  of 
expertise  in  the  recognition  and  solution 
of  employment  discrimination  prob- 
lems— particularly  as  these  problems  are 
presented  in  their  more  complex  insti- 
tutional forms. 

In  the  past  several  years,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  law  of  employment  dis- 
crimination has  made  it  increasingly 
clear  that  the  most  significant  subject  of 
dispute  is  often  not  whether  there  has 
been  discrimination  but  what  the  appro- 
priate remedy  is  to  correct  discrimina- 
tion. Further,  the  question  of  remedy  is 
often  not  posed  as  to  just  one  person  or 
small  group  or  persons  who  have  been 
discriminated  against,  but  involves  dis- 
criminatory practices  inherent  in  the 
employers  basic  methods  of  recruitment, 
hiring,  placement,  or  promotion. 

Accordingly,  one  discrimination  has 
been  found,  the  district  courts  have  in- 
creasingly been  grappling  with  complex 
questions  of  remedy,  involving,  for  ex- 
ample, the  plantwide  restructuring  of  pay 
scales,  progression  lines,  and  seniority 
systems. 

Thus,  the  nature  of  the  issues  arising 
under  title  VII  indicates  that  reliance 
upon  the  expertise  developed  by  trial  ex- 
aminers and  commissioners  in  the  course 
of  their  ongoing  administrative  experi- 
ence with  such  issues  is  just  as  impor- 
tant for  this  subject  matter  as  is  true 
of  the  equally  complex  subjects  handled 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
and  others  I  have  mentioned. 

Another  consideration  of  utmost  im- 
portance is  that  exclusive  reliance  on 
couit  litigation  means  throwing  a  new, 
additional  burden  on  our  already  over- 
worked Federal  district  courts. 

The  complexity  of  the  issues  in  em- 
ployment discrimination  cases  can  give 
rise  to  enormous  expenditures  of  judicial 
resources.  The  present — and  ever  in- 
creasingly overcrowdeo — caseloads  of 
the  Federal  courts  is  a  well-known  fact, 
and,  as  repeatedly  emphasized  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
measures  are  desperately  needed  to  ex- 
pedite trials  and  relieve  the  dockets  of 
these  courts. 

Statistics  appearing  in  the  1970  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  in- 
dicate that  there  were  16,032  trials 
completed  in  the  U.S.  district  courts  in 
1970.  up  11  percent  over  1969  and  about 
60  percent  more  than  in  1962.  There  was 
a  total  of  127,240  civil  and  criminal  cases 
on  the  dockets  in  1970,  and,  in  jurisdic- 
tions where  the  caseloads  are  the  heav- 
iest, it  is  not  uncommon  for  several  years 
to  elapse  before  a  matter  is  reached  for 
trial. 

The  judicial  conference  report  men- 
tions specifically  that  civil  rights  cases 
have  accounted  for  a  good  part  of  the 
overall  growth  in  case  filing.  Between 
1961  and  1970  there  was  an  increase  of 
more  that  1,200  percent  in  civil  rights 
cases  filed  and  in  the  year  1970  itself, 
there  were  3,985  civil  rights  cases  filed 
compared  to  2,453  in  1969,  an  increase 
of  63  percent. 

The  potential  for  court  backlog  created 
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by  requiring  these  cases  to  be  handled  at 
the  initial  level  in  the  district  coiirts  is 
clear  from  these  statistics.  Moreover, 
Chief  Justice  Burger  called  attention  to 
the  problem  of  overburdening  the  courts 
with  new  cases  in  his  address  to  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  July  of  1970 
when  he  stated : 

From  time  to  time  Congress  adds  more 
Judges,  but  the  total  Judicial  organization 
never  quite  keeps  up  with  the  caseload.  Two 
recent  statutes  alone  added  thousands  of 
cases  relating  to  commitment  of  narcotic 
addicts  and  the  mentaliy  lU.  These  additions 
came  when  civil  rights  cases,  the  voting  cases 
and  prisoner  petitions  were  expanding  by 
the  thousands. 

In  appraising  the  question  of  enforce- 
ment by  district  court  trials  rather  than 
thjough  agency  hearings  followed  by 
appellate  court  review,  the  committee 
was  thus  particularly  concerned  with 
the  acute  problem  of  overcrowding  of  our 
trial  court  system.  It  recognized  that  to 
thrust  this  additional  caseload  on  the 
district  courts  would  not  only  clog  the 
already  overburdened  trial  dockets  of 
the  courts,  but  might  well  delay  the 
administration  of  justice  on  a  national 
scale  unprecedented  in  our  history.  It 
is  truly  said  that  "justice  delayed  is 
justice  denied."  Such  is  not  our  objec- 
tive. 

In  this  bill  we  have  given  considera- 
tion to  the  problems  encountered  by  oui- 
courts  and  have  not  imposed  upon  them 
this  additional  burden. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the  en- 
forcement mechanism  contained  in  S. 
2515  will  insure  more  quickly  a  unified 
approach  to  the  problems  of  discrimina- 
tion, since  decisions  would  be  rendered 
by  one  agency  rather  than  several  hun- 
dred district  court  judges.  In  this  way. 
I  believe  a  greater  degree  of  predictabil- 
ity regarding  legal  interpretations  and 
remedial  approaches  will  be  available 
to  those  who  are  covered  by  the  law. 

The  argimient  has  been  made  that 
couit  enforcement  would  be  faster  and 
more  eflScient  than  administrative  en- 
forcement, and  the  experience  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  was  cited 
diu-ing  our  hearings  as  proof  of  this  ar- 
gimient.  The  committee  examined  this 
contention  and  concluded  that  it  was  not 
borne  out  by  available  figui-es.  The  statis- 
tics in  our  record  showed  that  the  median 
time  for  resolution  of  a  complaint  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  from 
filing  to  decision,  is  a  few  days  more  than 
1  year,  whereas  the  median  time  for  res- 
olution of  contested  cases  in  U.S.  district 
courts,  from  filing  to  decision,  is  17 
months — a  considerable  difference. 

In  closing,  I  would  emphasize  that  our 
committee  concluded  that  the  cease-and- 
desist  mechanism  is  the  best  possible 
method  for  securing  the  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  provided  in  this  bill. 
Court  enforcement  is  not  without  its 
merits,  nor  would  it  be  unworkable  if  it 
became  the  device  in  the  bill — but  cease 
and  desist  is  the  better  way,  and  our  mil- 
lions of  disadvantaged  citizens  deserve 
no  less  than  the  best  we  can  provide. 


sistence  that  the  west  coast  dock  strike 
be  settled  immediately.  He  has  been  very 
tolerant  of  the  congressional  leadership 
which  has  ignored  his  two  previous  ur- 
gent plesis  of  2  years  standing  for  com- 
prehensive emergency  strike  legislation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  public  will 
strongly  support  liis  present  effort  to 
achieve  prompt  settlement  of  this  crip- 
pling work  stoppage. 

This  tieup  has  disrupted  our  national 
economy  too  long.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  indeed  have  the  legislative 
solution  to  the  dispute  on  the  President's 
desk  next  week. 

Our  economic  problems  are  serious 
enough  without  facing  additional  deteri- 
ration  in  our  export  situation,  deteriora- 
tion which  was  very  costly  among  many 
others  to  wheat  and  livestock  farmers  in 
the  Midwest  as  well  as  shippers  of  prod- 
uce and  other  perishables. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  July  and 
August  of  last  year  alone,  some  $125  mil- 
lion worth  of  farm  products  which  nor- 
mally would  have  moved  through  west 
coast  ports  did  not  move  at  all.  As  much 
as  60  percent  of  that  business  has  been 
lost  and  will  be  very  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  regain. 

Oui-  largest  foreign  customer,  Japan, 
relied  heavily  upon  west  coast  ports. 
Now  Japan  is  developing  new  sources  of 
supply  because  of  the  unreliability  of  our 
exports. 

Wheat  and  flour  exports  declined  at 
least  $100  million  in  the  past  6  months 
compared  to  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

I  thoi-oughly  agree  with  the  President 
that  such  a  damaging  disruption  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated.  I  will  enthusiastic- 
ally support  his  legislation  to  settle  this 
dispute  promptly. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  moving  to  adjourn,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  pending  question  before 
the  Sena te.> 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicKJ,  as  modified. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Offlcer. 


PROGRAM 


THE  WEST  COAST  DOCK  STRIKE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Is  to  be  apphradeKl  for  MBin- 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  will  convene  on  Monday 
next  at  10:45  a.m.  Immediately  after  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwei- 
ker)  will  be  recognized  fOT'not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  following  which  there  will  be 


a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  biisiness,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes,  the  period  to 
end  at  11:30  a.m. 

At  the  conclusion  of  morning  business, 
the  Chair  will  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business.  The  pending  ques- 
tion at  that  time  will  be  the  amendment 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMimcK),  on  which  there 
is  a  time  limitation  agreement  of  1>^2 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided.  The  time 
limitation  on  any  amendments  in  the 
second  degree  will  be  30  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  time  on  the 
amendment,  and  amendments,  if  any,  in 
the  second  degree,  a  vote  will  occur  on 
the  Dominick  amendment.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  consequently  a 
rollcall  vote  will  occur  at  circa  1  p.m.  on 
Monday  next,  the  exact  time  depending, 
of  course,  on  whether  any  pending 
amendment  in  the  second  degree  is  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  the  hour  of  1  p.m. 

Following  the  vote  on  the  Dominick 
amendment,  other  rollcall  votes  are  ex- 
pected. Senators  are  alerted,  therefore, 
that  there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote — or  roll- 
call votes — on  Monday  next. 

The  Senate  will  continue  its  consid- 
eration of  the  unfinished  business  until 
it  is  disposed  of.  When  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  measure  is  dis- 
posed of,  one  way  or  the  other,  the  Sen- 
ate will  then  proceed  to  take  up  the 
Higher  Education  Act — a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives — on  which 
there  is  a  time  limitation  agreement  of 
6  hours,  with  2  hours  on  any  amendment 
in  the  first  degree  and  1  hour  on  any 
amendment  in  the  second  degree.  Roll- 
call votes  are  expected  on  that  measure, 
and  when  the  Senate  has  disposed  of 
that  measure,  other  thorny  issues  will 
confront  this  body,  among  which  are  the 
Voter  Registration  Act,  the  Equal  Rights 
for  Women  constitutional  amendment, 
the  Wheat  Reserve  Act,  the  foreign  aid 
appropriation  bill — but  not  necessarily  in 
that  order. 

Senators,  therefore,  are  alerted  to  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  has  much  impor- 
tant business  ahead.  Business  will  be  ex- 
pedited. Rollcall  votes  can  come  at  any 
time,  and  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  hopes  that  Senators  will 
arrange  their  schedules  accordingly,  so 
as  to  assure  good  attendance  at  all  times, 
in  order  that  the  business  of  the  Senate 
and  the  business  of  the  people  can  be 
expedited  as  much  as  possible. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10:45  A.M. 
MONDAY,  JANUARY  24,  1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  tliat 
the  Senate  stand  In  adjournment  until 
10:45  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
3:40  p.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday,  January  24,  1972,  at  10:45  a.m. 
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.NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  2 1 ,  1972 : 


David  M.  Kennedy,  of  niinois,  to  be  the 
U.S.  Permanent  Representative  on  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
with  the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassador 
E.xtraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

Department  of  State 
WUUs  C.  Armstrong,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Diplomatic  and  Fokeicn  Service 
Kenneth  Franzhelm  II,  of  Texas,  now  Am- 
bassador Extraordlioary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  New  Zea- 
land and  to  Western  Samoa,  to  serve  con- 
currently and  without  additional  compensa- 
tion as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Fiji 

John  I.  Getz,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign  Service 
cfflcer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Malta. 

Albert  W.  Sherer,  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Exlr.iordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Czechoslovak 
Socialist  Republic. 

U.S.  District  CotjRTS 
Wilbur  D.  Owens,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  middle  district  of 
Georgia  vice  William  A.  Bootle,  retiring. 

Department  or  Justice 

Ermen  J.  Pallauck,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
U.S.  niarshal  for  the  district  of  Connecticut 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Gaetano  A.  Russo, 
Jr.,  resigned. 

Ralph  E.  Erickson,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  vice  William  H. 
Rehnqulst,  resigned,  to  which  office  he  was 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

Dale  Kent  Frizzell,  of  Kansas,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  vice  Shlro 
Kashiwa,  resigned,  to  which  office  he  was 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

Henry  E.  Petersen,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  vice  Will  Wilson, 
resigned,  to  which  office  he  was  appointed 
during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
Rose  M.  Fanucchl,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  April  28, 
1973,  vice  Catherine  May  Bedell. 

U.S.  Coast  Guard 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant commander: 
Andrew  F.  Durkee,  Jr.  James  M.  Loy 
Norman  J.  Cross  Gordon  G.  Plche 

Milford  G.  GlUam,  Jr.  Edward  V.  McGuire 
Edward  K.  Roe  John  A.  Gloria 

Richard  S.  Jarombek    Arnold  H.  Lltteken, 
William  R.  WUkins  Jr. 

George  E.  Watts  Joseph  M.  Maka 

Stephen  P.  Plusch         Paul  A.  Martin 
Kenneth  W.  Thompson  Thomas  A.  Welch 
Peter  K.  Valade  Anthony  J.  Lutkus 

David  N.  Arnold  Thomas  J.  McCarthy 

Rr>bert  Bates  Richard  L.  Anderson 

.Barnes  R.  Sherrard         Robert  L.  Hanna,  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Sundin  Gary  Russell 

Fred  H.  Halvorsen         WilUam  E.  Remley 
Kaymond  E.  Cunning-  Martin  C.  Miller 

ham,  Jr.  Walter  C.  Relsslg 

Robert  T.  DaUey  Larry  A.  Murdock 

Richard  J.  Beaver  Timothy  V.  Johnson 

;iarry  E.  Budd.  Jr.  David  Zawadzkl 

Berne  C.  Miller  Robert  J.  Held 

Harold  G.  Reed  Richard  B.  Ralph 

Alan  D.  Rosebrook         Thomas  Rutter 
Jerry  J.  Surbey  George  A.  Bachtell 

Robert  E.  Hammond  UPaiU  T.  Potter 
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Frank  R.  Long  Gary  A.  Rogers 

Richard  C.  Waterman  James  E.  Cornell 
Burton  F.  Folce,  Jr.       Lawrence  R.  Rodgers 
Jerry  C.  Bacon  James  D.  Crisp.  Jr. 

Martin  L.  Llndahl  William  H.  Rollins.  Jr. 

Charles  W.  Murray        Charles  C.  Wlllisuns 
Richard  V.  Butchka      Larry  P.  Scarborough 
Donald  G.  CampbeU     Robert  H.  Miller 
WilUam  R.  Ladd  Anthony  G.  Kasparlan 

Walter  F.  Bodner,  Jr.     Jimmie  H.  Hobaugh 
Gary  C.  Nelson  Bernard  W.  Ching 

Ronald  J.  Davies  Ted  B.  Bryant 

Larry  R.  Hyde  William  J.  Loefstedt 

Leo  J.  Black,  Jr.  Thomas  J.  McKerr 

Thomas  Nunes  William  R.  Arnet,  Jr. 

Stephen  H.  Davis  James  H.  Donahue 

Andrew  P.  Hobson         Milton  J.  Poust 
John  A.  McCullough     NeU  A.  WagstaS 
Delbert  L.  Hemphill       Richard  W.  Werner 
Wayne  I.  Smith  Reed  C.  Mattingly 

Spcrry  C.  Storm  Eldon  L.  Beavers 

Walter  B.  F.rm  Paul  G.  Patrlnos 

David  R.  Van  Dreumel  Raymond  C.  Herring- 
Richard  G.  Evans  ton 
Ji/hn  R.  Carlile,  Jr.        Dennis  W.  Kurtz 
Thomas  L.  Osborne       David  H.  Amos  III 
Gerald  J.  Pounds           Llndon  A.  Onstad 
Richard  G.  Johns           Roger  T.  Rufe,  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Zeller             Marcel  J.  Bujarskl 

The  following  named  member  of  the  Per- 
maneiit  Commissioned  Teaching  Staff  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  captain : 

Roderick  M.  White. 

The  following-named  Reserve  officers  to  be 
permanent  commissioned  officers  in  the  Coast 
Guard  in  the  grade  Indicated : 

Lieutenant  commander 
Jules  A.  Peebles. 

Lieutenant 
Gordon  O.  Tooley. 

U.S.  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3307: 

To  he  major  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Kenneth  Howard  Bayer.  117-10- 
3367,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Ralph  Longwell  Foster,  625-92- 
3150,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Morgan  Garrott  Roseborough, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general,  VS.  Army) . 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  Edmondston  Coffin,  574-01- 
9032.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  William  Henry  Blakefield,  397- 
05-8875.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Bruce  Smith.  439-03- 
4261.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Donald  Harry  Cowles.  031-10- 
0873.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Mayo,  Jr.,  224-52- 
3170,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Samuel  Beatty,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general,  U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  Clinton  Taber,  245-60- 
5462.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Howard  Elder,  Jr.,  229- 
05-3378,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Warren  Cobb.  452-03- 
2798.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edwin  I.  Donley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general. 
U.3.  Army) .    . 


MaJ.  Gen.  Erwin  Montgomery  Graham. 
Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United 
States  (brigadier  general.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Daniel  McLaughlin.  551- 
18-9718,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Sammett.  Jr.,  355-09- 
1179.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Alden  Burke,  446-01- 
6906,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Warren  Kennedy  Bennett.  493- 
14-3594.  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general.  U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Harris  Whitton  HolUs.  248-14- 
9689,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Washington  Putnam. 
Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Paul  Young,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general. 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Francis  Paul  Kolsch.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  Matthew  Rlenzl.  577-52- 
4237,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Russell  Kraft,  Jr.,  126- 
12-7279.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brig- 
adler  general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  Wolcott  Ryder,  Jr.,  031- 
30-0381,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brig- 
adier general.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  WUllam  Edgar  Shedd  III.  579- 
52-8246,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Joseph  Edward  Plekllk,  023-09- 
0195,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Bennlson  Fulton,  567- 
05-6670,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  VS.  Army). 

U5.  Navy 

Rear  Adm.  David  H.  Bagley,  VS.  Navy,  for 
appointment  as  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  in 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of  4 
years. 

Rear  Adm.  David  H.  Bagley,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  of  great  importance  and  respon- 
sibility determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  5231.  for  appolntme:n 
to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Douglas  C.  Plate.  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10. 
United  States  Cede,  section  6231,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  S.  Salzer,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  6231,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving." 

Rear  Adm.  Stansfield  Turner,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  6231,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

Vice  Adm.  Robert  L.  Townsend,  U.S.  Na\-y, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 
U.S.  Marine  Corps 

Lt.  Gen.  Doun  J.  Robertson.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  when  retired,  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  U.S.  Code,  section  5333. 
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In   the   Air   Force 
The  followliig-named  officers  for  promotlou 
In  the  United  States  Air  Force,  under  the  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

Lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel 
Adamson.  Godfrey  D.,  Jr.,  405382562. 
Aljman,  Robert  M.,  154240501. 
Andrews,  Philip  W.,  352260396. 
Axllae,  John  W..  286266509. 
Breslau.  Roger  C,  059267012. 
Burkhart.  Fred  L.,  464461814. 
Calvert,  John  H.,  Jr.,  506345131. 
Costln.  Ronald  E..  463461606. 
Coursey.  John  W..  253324209. 
Cowan,  William  R..  238443975. 
Daniel.  Thomas  G.,  448287159. 
DannemlUer,  Francis  J.,  301264445. 
Davis.  Jefferson  C.  486329961. 
Davison.  Richard  A.,  192288267. 
Dennis,  LeBaron  W.,  048263224. 
Edmunds.  Frank  E.,  Jr.,  579344961. 
Pldone.  George  S..  062227454. 
Fite.  Pulton  W..  442263503. 
Gambrell.  Richard  D..  Jr..  403366298. 
Guillebeau.  James  G..  254383258. 
Guscavson,  Warner  H..  383286356. 
Hayes.  Prank  W.,  315308544. 
Hernandez,  Cruz  M.,  526262092. 
Jonjs.  David  R..  244524325. 
King,  William  H.,  458501561. 
Laadew,  Melvin.  151242924. 
Larocn.  Gordon  L..  546385461. 
Lucas,  Richard  N.,  046221894. 
Mahon,  Charles  B.,  238445618. 
Moralespereira.  A'ltonlo.  580663798. 
Neal,  Wiillam  R..  542261017. 
Ol.  Richard  H.,  575260661. 
Oliver.  James  H..  Jr.,  722185394. 
OTooIe,  Robert  V.,  Jr.,  129223653. 
Peterson.  Carlton  J..  481326468. 
Petrauskas,  Raymond  R.,  175225157. 
PUigge.  Freder.ck  W.,  IV,  578420770. 
Po,  Robert,  454606625. 
Poel,  Robert  W.,  370345880. 
Preator.  Richard  F..  529347064. 
Rodgln.  David  W.,  579308603. 
Schwamm,  Harry  A..  091228596. 
Seldel,  Donald  R..  500303833. 
Singleton,  William  P.,  458322026. 
Whltaker,  Harry  A.,  Jr..  242423688. 
Youngman,  Delyle  R.,  Jr.,  527302992. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

■Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 
Abbott,  Kenneth  H.,  II,  274328808 
Adams,  John  P..  205261460. 
Aldredge,  Horatio  R.,  Ill,  461563037. 
Andruczk,  Robert  C,  343308069. 
Earrv.  William  E.,  360264830. 
Behrlnger,  Blair  R.,  094283657. 
Blckel,  Rudolf  G..  374361293. 
Bishop,  John  E..  519380789. 
Blatner,  Howard  A..  572442617. 
Brlstow.  John  W.,  550501541. 
Burns.  John  B..  008241936. 
Carroll,  Herma  G.,  Jr.,  409584130. 
Chappell.  Seaborn  M.,  422489327. 
Cook,  James  H..  481406874. 
Cook.  Marshall  S..  315365559. 
Cruzjlmenez,  Pedro  R.,  581668831. 
Dacus.  Dale  8.,  243560778. 
Dear.  Steven  R.,  559488007. 
Dehart,  Rufus  M.,  Jr..  227448633. 
Demos.  George  T..  522440228. 
Demskl.  Robert  8.,  382366498. 
Eilert,  Robert  E.,  411627643. 
Eisenhart,  George  V.,  506465479. 
Erickson,  Larry  R.,  471369107. 
Erlckson,  Larry  L.,  478421745. 
Palbaum,  Hartley  L.,  553528726. 
Ferguson,  WUllam  T.,  438522464. 
Fisher.  William  J.,  288286324. 
Fisher,  William  J..  385368830. 
Giffln.  Edward  L.,  514289940. 
Glgax.  John  H.,  280346151. 
Hargis,  Robert  J.,  437525862. 
Harltwi,  John  R,,  522403844, 

Hartman.  James  P..  521468821. 
Haydozi,  Jona  R.,  Jr.,  479446488. 


Huey,  James  R.,  Jr.,  405569700. 
Hutton.  Robert  D.,  497360371. 
Johnson.  Joseph  M.,  140285381. 
Johnson,  Wayne  A.,  470342700. 
Kamlnskl,  Paul  P.,  219263465. 
Kasdan,  Morton  L.,  406423300. 
Keenan,  James  D.,  512308948. 
Kelly.  Paul  A.,  284309658. 
Koop,  Lamonte  P.,  476462435. 
Logan.  Neal  J.,  515348836. 
Longo,  Michael  R.,  Jr..  086289639. 
Malorlello.  Richard  P..  166289636. 
McParlane.  Claude  L.,  536344612. 
Mendoza,  Edward,  100303709. 
Michaels,  David  L.,  296305670. 
Murphy,  Jerry  L.,  512300227. 
Neimanls.  Andris,  115286489. 
Noga,  Gerald  W.,  350284067. 
Olsen,  Armln  B..  305384936. 
Patton,  John  P..  Jr.,  410604308. 
Paull.  Robert  M.,  196307678. 
Pohl,  Donald  R.,  455668505. 
Price,  TerrlU  E.,  Jr..  265244300. 
Reay,  Donald  T.,  528468368. 
Reber,  Howard  A.,  159309242. 
Ring,  Robert  J.,  Jr..  455608831. 
Robinson,  James  R.,  433507879. 
Kussell.  David  S.,  448424689. 
Sarnackl,  Clifford  I.,  279343498. 
Schwark.  Thomas  E..  314381321. 
Shaywitz,  Bennett  A..  493425022. 
Shirley.  James  H..  438468750. 
Slovin.  Alvin  J.,  052326316. 
Stevens,  Joseph  B..  233566723. 
Suckow,  Lowell  C,  542385206. 
Sutton,  George  S.,  254623849. 
Thompson.  Cleveland,  III,  260566070. 
Thompson,  Richard  M.,  233583901. 
Tobias,  Thurman  E.,  299306055. 
Todd,  David  S.,  543321951. 
Touhey.  John  E.,  447361089. 
Urso.  Philip  J.,  104308369. 
Vanvonderen,  Vernon  R.,  390320281. 
Versteeg,  Harold  J.,  Jr.,  475382439. 
Verwest,  Hadley  M.,  Jr.,  502448870. 
Wallls,  William  E..  045303488. 
Watson,  Alfred  B.,  Jr.,  266424273. 
Weinman,  Tay  J.,  099321568. 
Wyatt,  Ronald  O.,  478363724. 
Zimmerman,  Raymond  E.  P.,  058300840. 

In  the   Army 
The     following-named     officers     for     pro- 
motion in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  un- 
der the  provisions  of  Public  Law  92-129. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Acosta-Natal,  Fausto,  582961448. 
Adams,  William  M.,  Jr.,  41356325. 
Alabanza.  Plorentino  V.,  256748908. 
Alexander.  Byron  B.,  525782304. 
Allen.  Alfred  M..  013309361. 
Allison.  Howard  H.,  182303724. 
Andrade.  Manuel  T..  475543426. 
Babalan,  William  L..  043228759. 
Baddour.  George  A..  299482918. 
Bancroft,  WUllam  H.,  507452188. 
Barclay,  William  A.,   170302181. 
Barnett,  Stanley  A.,  145346374. 
Barreca.  Nicholas  E..  104306670. 
Beaver.  Harry  C,  185262540. 
Bell,  Michael  J..  472369318. 
Bell,  Randall  W.,  124287790. 
Bohama.  Rajendra  K..  226601620. 
Blumer,  Robert  B.,  413562715. 
Bluehardt,  Ralph.  151304387. 
Bogart,  John  N.,  449562821. 
Bowen,  Thomas  E.,  119266287. 
Brown.  Gerald  S..  560489977. 
Brown,  Samuel  A.  II,  139282348. 
Buck.  Edward  O..  Jr.,  536369380. 
Burns,  Wlnton  H.,  314383922. 
Callan.  Thomas  W.,  048281677. 
Cameron,  Richard  D.,  521423760. 
Cardell,  Jose  E.,  045340062. 
Carolan,  Patrick  J.,  049289361. 
Carter,  Gordon  C,  215348223. 
Casslsi,  Nicholas  J.,  296284793. 
Cavanagh.  Richard  C,  149281432. 
Chase,  Norman  B.,  230624604. 

Chezar,  Jool  A.,  137306179.  I 

CIoTKe,  Jotm  S.,  37833118.  ' 


CoU,  James  A.,  Jr.,  624408192. 
Colllnge,  James  A.,  468404033. 
Collins,  James  L.,  Jr.,  679525896. 
Conrad,  Francis  £.,  388328936. 
Cottlngham,  Andrew,  239645282. 
Cudla,  Joseph,  161308457. 
Currier,  Charles  B.,  016281096. 
Cutting,  John  W.,  573509379. 
DeMeester,  Tom  R.,  385362912. 
Dean,  Arthur  J.,  Jr.,  241548097. 
Dunker.  Richard  B.,  484386606. 
Egan.  Thomas  J.,  367464917. 
Eversmann,  William.  182281383. 
Fauver,  Howard  E.,  Jr.,  223503902. 
Feemster,  John  A.,  241563226. 
Foy,  Gerald  W.,  054326891. 
Frederick,  Fred  D..  428505178. 
Preihofer,  Erick  J..  291366781. 
Prileck.  Stanley  P.,  217409041. 
Gardner,  William  R.,  261522564, 
Gelber.  Rene  L.,  557508952. 
Gernon,  WllUam  H.,  356308428. 
Glberson.  Eric  S.,  542401322. 
GUbert,  Robert  P..  287325493. 
Green,  Ralph  R..  535346645. 
Griffin,  Louie  H.,  Jr.,  256549307. 
Griffith.  Jesse  S.,  234485098. 
Gryczko.  Gerald  A.,  189307086. 
Gullott,  Ricliard  P.,  107281982. 
Glim.  Ronald  A.,  457564817. 
Gunsberg,  Melvin  J.,  113395276. 
Gushwa.  Richard  L.,  317306976. 
Haldrl,  Nazar  H..  171400972. 
Hairabet,  Jean  K.,  035346965. 
Hammond.  James  B.,  232409913. 
Handley,  George  J.,  237287935. 
Hansen,  Robert  E..  549526229. 
Harris,  Hugh  O.,  498389697. 
Hefter,  Thomas  G.,  550331609. 
Helman,  Raul  H.,  061404551. 
Hovey,  Leslie  M.,  558481100. 
Howard.  Freeman  I.,  400541899. 
Hull.  Jan  K.,  270326416. 
Humbert,  Paul  V.,  Jr.,  357383920. 
Hunter,  John  D.,  Jr.,  436627841. 
Johnson,  Jorge  H.,  524420663. 
Johnson,  Lawrence  P.,  224602829. 
Jordan,  George  W.,  521420554. 
Kao,  Vincent  C,  209381563. 
Kato,  Ronald  H.,  575323148. 
Kearney,  John  J..  112288836. 
Kim.  Han  J.,  075422187. 
Knepsbield,  James  H..  062320144. 
Lacsina,  Emmanuel  Q.,  274462315. 
Lawless.  Oliver  J.,  142408136. 
Lee,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  321266746. 
Lehman.  Richard  H.,  533388847. 
Linares.  Rafael,  578521316. 
Linden.  David  A.,  286326882. 
Lindstrom.  Eric  E.,  359328212. 
Liptak,  Richard  A.,  144221664. 
Llewellyn.  Craig  H..  179306343. 
Lowry,  Roswell  T.,  287267991. 
Magoun,  Thatcher  Jr..  211282119. 
McOonneil.  Michael.  122365673. 
McDonald,  Edward  G..  202261269. 
McDonald,  Herbert,  533301245. 
McKee,  Alan  P.,  516329183. 
McManis.  James  C,  115300731. 
McMarlln,  Stacy  L..  227487736. 
McPhall.  Schubert,  247667139. 
Merchant,  Michael  J,,  348329144. 
Miller,  Richard  N.,  360285239. 
Mlranda-Maranon,  Jorge,  323446005. 
Miura,  Calvin  M.,  575347409. 
Miyazawa.  Kunio.  230600981. 
Mock.  Joseph  P.,  164307421. 
Mohr,  Jay  P.,  156260459. 
Moore,  Holland  V.,  237563032. 
MuUane  John  P.,  130280808. 
Nelsen,  James  H.,  631446625. 
Nelson.  Kenneth  E.,  678522588. 
Ocroinln,  Proinnsias.  215521121. 
Odell.  Stewart  I..  348308544. 
Odom.  Richard  B.,  244488790. 
Ossorlo-Olivencla,  Jose  R.,  582383429. 
Owens,  Bennett  O.,  Jr.,  253486400. 
Peck,  Morgan  8..  103306612. 
Petty,  William  C,  529480381. 

roweii.  ocorge  K.,  52«i3006. 

Price,  Herman  L.,  12e2«1690. 

rroctor,  Rlchara  O.,  440348803. 
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Qazl.  Haroon  M..  099387297. 
Reeder.  Alton  A..  239506654. 
Ritchie,  Wallace  P.,  472865392. 
Rosenberg,  Donald  M.,  108280931. 
Sadadah,  David  M.,  009262345. 
Saenz,  Enrique  A.,  037323757. 
Santaella-Latimer,  Luis  R.,  681846070. 
Sawhlll,  David  L„  209281234. 
Scavarda,  Angelo,  553362002. 
Schneider,  Robert  L.,  474443650. 
Schuchmann,  George.  484429023. 
Schulz.  Charles  E.,  107269781. 
Schweers,  Carl  A.,  Jr.,  454584578. 
Scully,  Thomas  J.,  564509289. 
Shaw,  Jon  A.,  542429314. 
Shetler.  Paul  L.,  569486729. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Slsklnd.  Robert.  055428816. 
Slaughter,  John  C,  505382520. 
Smith,  Joseph  A.,  382365386. 
Solberg,  Lelf  I.,  477387103. 
Sopher,  Irvln  M.,  219262954. 
Splcer,  Melvin  J.,  118307577. 
Stabler.  Carey  V..  249647962. 
Stark,  Fred  R.,  345309877. 
Strum,  Donald  H.,  635324859. 
Sullivan.  John  C,  363403612. 
Taber,  David  O.,  014381003. 
Tanghe.  Jan  H.,  352408443. 
Teves.  Leonldes  Y.,  030407908. 
Theodore,  Henri  C,  346405101. 
Thomas,  Stephen  R.,  520347938. 
Thomason,  PhlUlp  R.,  430667546. 
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Vagnlnl,  Frederic  J..  052343603. 
Velez,  Jorge,  197424901. 
Vest,  Charles  R..  576369600. 
Victor,  Thomas  A.,  356306438. 
Wagner,  Kenneth  J.,  073286056. 
Walker,  Olyn  M.,  247685188. 
Waltemath,  Donald  E.,  608449131. 
Watrlng,  Watson  O.,  233646927. 
Willholte,  David  R.,  442363685. 
Williams,  Charles  E.,  437668990. 
Wolfe,  Robert  R.,  279305541. 
Yelland,  Graham.  010306023. 
Yuja,  RaouX  P.,  295444566. 
Zajtchuk,  Russ.  325323574. 
Zlmmerly,  James  O..  196309540. 
Zuck,  Thomas  P.,  290286730. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


QQALITY     MANAGEMENT     IN     THE 
NATIONAL    FORESTS 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  January  21.  1972 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
advance  toward  establishing  quality 
management  in  our  national  forests,  the 
Umber  industiy  increasingly  exerts 
presbure  en  the  men  who  work  in  the 
woods,  and  these  in  the  business  com- 
munities which  serve  them,  to  resist  that 
quality  management  to  their  own  detri- 
ment. 

If  policies  which  allow  overcutting  in 
the  woods  are  not  reversed  and  soon, 
today's  jobs  will  end  in  tomorrow's  un- 
employment lines.  Our  forests  are  being 
overcut  and  the  result  can  be  only 
barren  hills. 

The  most  immediate  victim  of  such 
overcutting  will  be  the  man  who  today 
earns  his  living  in  the  woods,  for  them 
thei-e  will  be  no  further  work  at  all. 

However,  it  is  not  only  in  the  woods 
that  industries  try  to  blackmail  their  em- 
ployees into  resisting  environmental  ad- 
vances designed  to  protect  the  worker  as 
much  as  to  protect  the  overall  environ- 
ment. The  fumes  from  a  polluting  factory 
affect  the  factory  workers  before  the 
fumes  affect  others.  Yet  industries  create 
the  appearance  that  unless  workers  join 
with  management  in  resisting  attempts 
to  protect  the  environment,  their  jobs 
will  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Leonard  Woodcock,  president  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers,  discussed  this 
industrial  blackmail  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin.  Portions  of  his 
remarks  were  published  in  the  Evening 
Star.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Woodcock's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PoLLtrrioN  Blackmail 
(By  Leonard  Woodcock) 

A  new  environmental  "game  plan"  Is 
emerging  in  American  industry. 

Employers  tmder  notice  to  comply  with 
governmental  anti-pollution  standards  are 
seeking  to  enlist  workers,  their  unions,  and 
their  communities  in  campaigns  of  resistance 
to     the     enforcement     of     these     standards 

inrougn  overt  or  implied  threats  that  such 

enforcement  Twould  result  in  loss  or  Jobs  &nct 

income  through  ahutdowna  and  layoffs. 


Our  passage  from  a  pollution-prone  to  a 
relatively  pollution-free  society,  even  under 
the  best  of  circiunstances  Is  bound  to  be  long 
and  difficult. 

But  we  can  be  sure  that  the  best  of  circum- 
stances will  not  prevail.  If  through  Inaction 
we  tolerate  an  Industrial  strategy  of  playing 
on  the  economic  fears  of  workers  and  com- 
munities to  create  widespread  political  op- 
position to  cleaning  up  the  environment.  Giv- 
ing workers  the  right  to  sue  would  not  put 
an  end  to  that  strategy  and,  at  the  same 
time,  would  create  a  new  and  powerful  finan- 
cial incentive  to  induce  polluting  employers 
to  step  up  to  their  environmental  respwrisl- 
bilities. 

Lacking  such  an  incentive,  employers  wUl 
be  strongly  tempted  to  adhere  to  psist  and 
current  practices.  In  that  case,  we  may  not 
make  the  passage  at  all.  or  not  make  It  In 
time  to  avoid  Irreparable  damage  to  the  nat- 
ural life-support  systems  that  we  have  until 
very  recently  taken  for  granted. 

CONFLICTING  VIEWS 

What  we  have  today,  is  not  an  environ- 
menal  policy,  but  environmental  politics — 
and  it  is  not  even  a  new  politics,  merely  the 
old  politics  of  corporate  Irresponsibility,  Il- 
lustrated in  classic  perfection  by  Union  Car- 
bide's January  1971  announcement  that  It 
would  have  to  lay  off  about  625  workers  In 
order  to  comply  with  air-quality  standards 
set  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
This,  it  should  be  noted,  reportedly  occurs 
after  16  years  of  negotiations  with  state  and 
federal  authorities! 

It  is  not  difficult  to  Imagine  the  surprise 
and  shock  felt  by  the  corporation's  workers, 
particularly  in  a  part  of  the  country  where 
some  workers  stlU  refer  to  factory  smoke  as 
"gold  dust."  Outrage  is  mixed  with  great  cau- 
tion not  to  say  fear,  among  Union  Carbide 
workers. 

A.  P.  Groepiron,  president  of  the  Oil 
Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers,  which  rep- 
resents some  of  the  Union  Carbide  workers, 
stated:  "We  resent  the  fact  that  Union  Car- 
bide Is  using  our  members  as  pawns  in  its 
resistance  to  clean  up  the  air  around 
Marietta." 

On  the  other  hand,  Elwood  Moffett,  presi- 
dent of  District  50  of  the  Allied  and  Techni- 
cal Workers,  which  also  represents  some 
Union  Carbide  workers,  said:  "It  is  going  to 
take  time  to  correct  these  problems,  and  the 
government  ought  to  give  the  company  more 
time." 

When  workers  are  torn  by  conflicting  views 
of  their  economic  situation,  as  in  this  case, 
opportunistic  management  can  have  a  fleld 
day. 

Management's  readiness  to  exploit  the  in- 
security of  workers  Is  dramatically  evident  in 
the  Union  Carbide  case.  But  the  situation  is 
not  unique.  With  or  without  drama,  it  exists 
or    Is    implicit    wherever    there    are    workers 

Whose  major  property  Is  in  their  jobs,  work- 

Ing    for    employers    relucta-nt    to    face    up    to 

the  coets  of  ending  enTlronmental  pollution. 


When  General  Motors  came  under  pressure 
from  a  federal  court  action  for  discharging 
Industrial  wastes  Into  the  Hudson  River 
from  its  Tarrytown  plant,  it  shifted  its  of- 
fending operation  from  Tarrytown  to  Balti- 
more. 

GENTLE   HINT 

A  local  newspaper  commented:  "This  put 
several  hundred  local  employees  out  of 
jobs— a  gentle  hint  to  the  rest  that  they,  too, 
might  join  the  unemployed,  if  Hudson  River 
valley  residents  push  too  hard  for  a  quick 
cleanup  of  the  river.  In  fact,  GM  was  more 
blunt  with  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office.  At  the 
March  20  appearance  of  opposing  lawyers  be- 
fore Judge  Motley  in  the  case,  Assistant  U.S. 
Attorney  Michael  Hess  told  the  Judge:  "We 
have  been  told  by  General  Motors  people  that 
'If  we  could  not  dump  anything  into  the 
Hudson  River,  we  would  have  to  close  down 
and  thousands  of  people  would  lose  their 
jobs."  " 

American  workers,  perhaps  more  than  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  have  good  reason  to  be 
foes  of  pollution.  They  have  confronted  it, 
resisted  It,  and  to  a  dangerous  degree  have 
had  to  endure  it  over  decades  on  the  Job. 
These  in-plant  hazards  have  Increased  with 
the  proliferation  of  new  toxic  substances  In 
recent  years. 

Moreover,  workers  and  their  families  are 
most  apt  to  be  exposed  to  the  pollution  re- 
leased by  industry  into  the  surrounding  com- 
munity, for  they  are  less  likely  than  execu- 
tives and  professional  workers  to  live  in  res- 
idential suburbs. 

The  problem  is  not  that  they  are  advocates 
of  pollution,  but  that  their  economic  cir- 
cumstances require  them  to  think  first  of 
Jobs,  paychecks  and  bread  on  the  table. 

The  Congress  has  no  more  serious  challenge 
than  that  of  taking  specific  actions  which 
will  assure  American  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies of  a  valid  alternative  to  paychecks  earned 
through  working  and  living  in  a  polluted  en- 
vironment. That  alternative,  put  simply,  Is 
the  alternative  of  Jobs,  paychecks,  bread  on 
the  table — and  a  clean  environment. 

Legislation  to  give  workers  the  right  to  sue 
their  employers  for  damages  suffered  in  plant 
shutdowns  or  layoffs  resulting  from  pollution 
of  the  environment  would  be  a  practical,  sub- 
stantial step  toward  the  creation  of  such  an 
alternative. 

Such  legislation  should  give  all  workers 
affected  both  directly,  through  loss  of  Jobs, 
and  indirectly,  through  downgrading,  the 
right  to  sue  in  federal  and  state  courts. 

Where  the  employer  Is  a  corporation,  there 
should  be  the  right  to  sue  the  corporation, 
with  the  officers  and  directors  joined  as 
defendants. 

This  is  essential,  for  in  a  situation  where  a 
corporation  operates  or.ly  one  plant,  if  the 
shutdown  were  followed  immediately  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  corporation,  the  Judgment 

would  be  meaningless. 

The    possibility    ot    laelng    held.    person&Uy 

liable,  would  tend  to  make  officers  and  dlfec- 
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tors  of  all  corporations  more  vigilant  and 
diligent  In  avoiding  and  promptly  correcting 
pollution  abuses. 

Damages  recoverable  should  Include  not 
only  lost  wages  but  the  fringe  beneiits  that 
the  workers  stand  to  loae  as  well  as  retraining 
a..d  relocating  costs. 

It  is  a  widely  accepted  principle — although 
one  all  too  often  Ignored  in  practice — that 
the  burdens  and  sacrifices  required  by  an  ac- 
tion taken  In  the  service  of  the  Interests  of 
the  whole  society  should  be  shared  equitably 
by  all  who  benent  from  that  action  and  not 
allowed  to  fall  disproportionately  upon  some 
who  are  innocent  victims  of  It. 

Certainly  purification  of  the  environment 
Is  in  the  interests  of  all  citizens.  All  of  them 
will  ultimately  pay  in  increased  taxes  and 
often,  unfortunately.  In  higher  prices  for 
steps  taken  publicly  and  privately  to  avoid, 
eiimL.ate  or  reduce  pollution. 

Increased  taxes  and  higher  prices  will  also 
be  paid  by  the  workers  who  stand  to  lose 
their  Jobs,  temporarily  or  permanently,  as  a 
result  of  plant  shutdowns  resulting  from 
environmental  problems.  They  and  their 
families  should  not  be  asked,  in  addition,  to 
pay  with  loss  of  income  and  valuable  fringe 
bt-neflt  protections. 

If  the  legislation  is  to  be  effective,  workers 
must  be  assured  of  prompt  relief  from  any 
damages  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  actions 
of  polluting  employers.  One  of  the  main 
purposes  of  the  legislation  is  to  free  workers 
from  fear  so  that  unscrupulous  employers 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  hold  them  as  hos- 
tages In  order  to  continue  polluting  the  en- 
vironment. 

That  purpose  obviously  would  be  nullified 
if  workers  envisioned  that  thsy  might  have 
to  wait  years,  with  their  families  meanwhile 
subject  to  severe  hardship,  while  employers 
take  full  advantage  of  all  the  opportunities 
for  delay  that  our  legal  processes  afford. 

It  is  therercre  Imperative  to  assure  workers 
that  the  protections  will  be  available  prompt- 
ly. The  Secretary  of  Labor  should  be  em- 
powered to  Join  in  the  suit  and  to  make  pay- 
ments, recoverable  from  the  employer,  to 
the  workers  in  lieu  of  their  lost  wages. 

Payment  before  Judgment  is  issued,  of 
course,  raises  the  possibility  that  in  some 
cases  the  Secretary  of  Labor  might  make 
payments  to  workers  whose  suits  ultimately 
will  be  lost.  The  risk  would  be  small  because 
enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
create  a  powerful  deterrent  to  pollution- 
related  plant  shutdowns. 

It  would  be  far  less  costly  to  employers  to 
eliminate  or  abate  pollution  than  to  pay 
damages  and,  as  a  result,  few  lav/suits  would 
actually  be  Initiated. 

GOVERNMENT   FAILVRE 

In  any  case,  whatever  small  risk  of  un- 
recoverable payments  might  remain  dwindles 
Into  insignificance  by  comparison  with  the 
potential  dangers  to  all  of  us  from  contin- 
ued and,  in  some  cases,  possibly  Irreversible 
pollution  of  the  environment  by  corporations 
that  hide  behind  the  insecurity  of  their 
workers. 

Ultimately,  of  course  employers  should 
bear  the  full  cost  of  compensating  their 
workers  for  economic  harm  done  to  the  latter 
as  a  result  of  failure  to  avoid  or  correct  pol- 
lution abuses.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
government  cannot  be  absolved  of  blame  for 
Its  failure  to  come  to  grips  earlier  with 
the  pollution  problem. 

Tlie  government's  negligence  In  this  mat- 
ter does  not  excuse  those  employers  who  took 
advantage  of  It.  But  some  of  them,  undoubt- 
edly, will  require  time  to  correct  what  gov- 
ernment permitted  them  to  do  In  the  past. 
Since  responsibility  in  this  matter  is  shared 
by  government  and  Industry  it  seems  fair  to 
ask  them  to  share,  during  a  transition  period, 
th«  cost  of  repairing  any  damage  their  action 
or  inaction  caused  to  be  inflicted  upon  the 
tamilies  of  innocent  workers. 

While  legislation  along  these  lines  la  fo< 
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cused  on  protection  of  workers.  It  should  be 
emphasized  again  that  that  would  be  but  one 
of  its  socially  desirable  results. 

By  assuring  workers  such  protection,  it 
would  remove  what  is  perhaps  the  most  seri- 
ous political  obstacle  to  vigorous  and  effec- 
tive legislative  and  administrative  action  to 
minimize  Industrial  pollution  of  the  en- 
vironment. It  would  end  political  blackmail 
of  the  kind  attempted  by  Union  Carbide  be- 
cause employers  who  threaten  to  lay  off  work- 
ers In  order  to  evade  their  environmental  re- 
sponsibilities would  thereby  be  establishing 
the  right  of  their  workers  to  obtain  damage 
Judgments.  Employers  resorting  to  such 
threats  would,  in  effect,  be  providing  addi- 
tional evidence  to  support  any  suit  their 
workers  might  bring. 

At  the  same  time  the  suggested  legislation 
would  provide  a  powerful  financial  Incentive 
to  Industry  to  abate  pollution.  As  a  result, 
the  proposed  protective  provisions  for  work- 
ers and  the  lawsuits  required  to  bring  them 
into  play  would  rarely  have  to  be  Invoked. 

This  country  Is  racing  against  a  number  of 
clocks  that  keep  ticking  whether  we  are  lis- 
tening or  not.  The  clock  of  unfilled  demo- 
cratic promises  will  tick  us  Into  a  slow  de- 
cline and  exhaustion  of  democratic  convic- 
tion and  solidarity.  The  environmental  clock 
will  tick  us  Into  a  slow  but  steady  deteriora- 
tion of  the  natural  environment  and  the  re- 
source base  that  make  life  and  democracy 
possible.  These  clocks  will  tick  on  unless  we 
manage  to  assert  the  preeminence  of  a  social 
and  environmental  ethic  over  the  cold 
calculus  of  private  corporate  power  and 
Irresponsibility. 


WAGE  AND  PRICE  CONTROLS.  SYMP- 
TOMS OP  FISCAL  IRRESPONSI- 
BILITY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    I.OT7ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  informed 
Americans  across  the  Nation  generally 
recognize  that  the  principal  problem  con- 
fronting the  country  today  is  the  state  of 
the  economy — the  continued  inflationary 
spiral  and  rising  cost  of  living  with  no 
relief  in  sight. 

Too  often  the  primary  cause  of  this  in- 
flationary spiral  is  overlooked  or  ignored 
as  the  administration  seeks  vainly  for  a 
scapegoat,  never  acknowledging  that 
Government  overspending  is  itself  the 
primary  cause  of  our  economic  problems. 

Mr.  Nixon,  when  campaigning  for  the 
ofiQce  he  now  holds,  told  the  American 
people  that  the  primary  problem  caasing 
inflation  was  undisciplined  Government 
overspending  which  could  not  be  correct- 
ed by  wage-price  controls.  Candidate 
Nixon's  other  positions  on  the  economy 
included: 

WAGE  AND  PRICE  CONTROLS 

The  Imposition  of  price  and  wage  controls 
during  peacetime  Is  an  abdication  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  Such  controls  treat  symptoms 
and  not  causes.  Experience  has  Indicated  that 
they  do  not  work,  can  never  be  administered 
equitably  and  are  not  compatible  with  a  free 
economy. 

GUIDEPOSTS 

Excessive  price  and  wage  Increases  are  the 
symptoms  of  economic  mismanagement. 
Ouldeposts  merely  focus  on  these  symptoms, 
rather  than  on  causes  of  the  problem.  They 
tend  to  divert  policymakers'  attention  from 
coming  to  grips  wltb  the  fundamental  causes 
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of  inflation — namely,  budget  deflclta  at  a 
time  of  full  emplojrment  and  Increases  of  the 
money  supply  that  outrun  the  Nation's  phys- 
ical capacity  to  produce  goods  and  services. 

INFLATION 

The  accelerated  rise  in  prices  in  recent 
years  has  resulted  primarily  from  an  exces- 
sively expanding  money  supply  which  In  turn 
has  been  fed  by  the  monetlzatlon  of  federal 
government  deflclts.  The  way  to  stop  the  in- 
flation is  to  reverse  the  Irresponsible  fiscal 
policies  which  produce  It. 

THE    FEDERAL    BUDGET 

Perhaps,  the  current  Administration's 
greatest  failure  has  been  its  disinclination 
or  Inability  to  take  on  the  hardest  Job  in 
government — the  setting  of  priorities.  As  a 
result,  the  aggregate  size  of  the  Federal 
Budget  has  risen  to  unacceptable  levels.  The 
problem  Is.  as  always,  to  separate  the  nec- 
essary from  the  merely  desirable,  to  do  the 
former  and  stockpile  the  latter,  and  ruthless- 
ly eliminate  the  Inefficient  and  unnecessary. 

In  this  disciplined  context,  the  entire 
budget  needs  exhaustive  review  from  which 
major  expenditure  savings  and  revised  em- 
phases will  surely  follow.  Some  programs 
like  p>ost-Apollo  space,  highways,  public 
works,  the  SST — must  accept  less  than 
maximum  funding:  non-essentials  like  beau- 
tlflcatlon  must  await  easier  times,  every 
major  program,  defense,  Included,  must  be 
scoured  for  economies,  and  the  relentless 
search  for  new  approaches  such  as  private 
enterprise  attacks  on  ghetto  problems,  must 
be  pursued.  It  Is  clear  that  every  federal 
activity  Is — and  must  be — a  candidate  for 
expenditure  control,  and  that  every  existing 
federal  function  must  be  reassessed  or  else  we 
will  bankrupt  America.  (Prom  Nixon  on  the 
Issues,  published  by  Nlxon-Agnew  Campaign 
Committee,  October  17, 1968.) 

The  local  news  of  January  20  car- 
ried a  story  headlined  "Three  Econ- 
omists Testify:  U.S.  Policies  Seen  In- 
creasing Prices."  This  testimony  is  in- 
teresting and  quite  relevant  to  the 
proposed  devaluation  of  the  dollar  and 
questions  the  effect  of  wage  and  price 
controls. 

More  important,  this  testimony  indi- 
cates to  the  American  people  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  practices  do  not  live  up  to 
his  commitments — he  has  done  exactly 
what  he  promised  the  American  people 
that  he  would  not  do. 

The  candidate  Nixon  said  that  "the 
imposition  of  price  and  wage  controls 
during  peacetime  is  an  abdication  of  fis- 
cal responsibility." 

President  Nixon,  in  a  radio  and  tele- 
vision address  on  Economic  Policy  and 
Productivity  on  June  17,  1970,  said: 

A  third  choice  was  the  route  of  wage  and 
price  controls.  That  would  lead  to  ration- 
ing, black  marketing,  total  Federal  bureau- 
cratic domination,  and  It  would  never  get 
at  the  real  causes  of  inflation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  will  not  take  this  nation  down  the  road 
of  wage  and  price  controls,  however,  politi- 
cally expedient  they  may  seem. 

Controls  and  rationing  may  seem  like  an 
easy  way  out,  but  they  are  really  an  easy  way 
in  to  more  trouble — to  the  explosion  that 
follows  when  you  try  to  clamp  a  Ud  on  a  ris- 
ing head  of  steam  without  turning  down 
the  fire  under  the  pot. 

Wage  and  price  controls  only  postpone  a 
day  of  reckoning,  and  in  so  doing  they  rob 
every  American  of  an  Important  part  of  bis 
freedom. 

Nor  am  I  starting  to  use  controls  In  dis- 
guise. By  that  I  mean  the  kind  of  policy 
whereby  government  makes  executive  pro- 
nouDcements  to  enforce  "guidelines"  In  »n 
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attempt  to  dictate  specific  prices  and  wages 
without  authority  of  law. 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  Is  not  the  time  for  the  Congress  to 
play  politics  with  Inflation  by  passing  leg- 
islation granting  me  standby  powers  to  Im- 
pf)se  controls  on  wages  and  prices.  The  Con- 
gress knows  I  will  not  Impose  controls  because 
they  would  do  far  more  harm  than  good. 

The  only  reasonable  conclusion  is  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
admitted  to  his  own  irresponsibility  in 
this  most  important  arena  of  public  trust 
and  confidence. 

So  that  our  colleagues  might  have  the 
benefit  of  testimony  delivered  before  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee, I  include  this  material,  along  with 
a  related  newsclipping,  in  the  Record: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  20,  1972] 

Three  Economists  Testift:   U.S.  Policies 

Seen  Increasing  Prices 

(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

Three  economists  yesterday  told  a  Senate 
.-tubcommlttee  that  the  government's  own 
policies  promote  higher  prices  in  everything 
from  construction  costs  to  medical  expenses. 

"The  government  ought  to  put  Its  own 
house  In  order,"  Murray  L.  Weldenbaum,  for- 
mer assistant  secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
now  professor  of  economics  at  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity, told  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly. 

Testifying  with  Weldenbaum  were  Charles 
L.  Schultze,  director  of  the  former  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  under  President  Johnson,  and 
Allan  H.  Meltzer,  professor  of  economics  at 
the  Carnegle-Mellon  University  In  Pitts- 
burgh. 

The  economists  singled  out  three  areas  for 
quick  remedial  action: 

Medical  Costs:  Schultze  said  that  the  gov- 
ernment's Insurance  payments  under  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  simply  reimburse  doctors 
and  hospitals  for  all  their  costs  (including 
fees).  By  not  exercising  more  control  over 
exp>enses,  be  said,  the  government  encour- 
ages doctors  to  overuse  hospitals  and  other 
medical  facilities.  "You  get  the  business  of 
'let's  have  16  different  tests  (and  use)  16 
different  machines.' " 

Construction  Costs:  The  three  economists 
attacked  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  which  requires 
that  the  government  pay  "prevailing  wage 
rates"  on  its  major  construction  projects.  In 
practice,  Weldenbaum  said,  the  "prevailing 
wage  rate"  Is  determined  to  be  the  rate  paid 
to  union  workers,  which  Is  considerably 
higher  than  the  average  of  union  and  non- 
union wages.  Construction  costs  are  inflated, 
Meltzer  said  and  Davis-Bacon  frustrates  the 
eovernment's  efforts  to  provide  Inexpensive 
housing. 

Shipping  Protection:  The  economists  urged 
repeal  of  the  Jones  Act,  which  requires  that 
all  commerce  between  U.S.  ports  travel  In 
ships  built,  owned  and  manned  by  Ameri- 
cans. In  the  Northwest,  Weldenbaum  said, 
this  restriction  actually  helped  Canadian 
lumber  dealers  In  competition  with  Ameri- 
cans. "The  Canadian  lumber  Industry,  not 
being  limited  In  choice  of  vessels,  could  often 
deliver  the  product  to  the  Important  South- 
ern California  market  more  cheaply  than  our 
our  own  industry,"  he  said.  "What  ostensibly 
was  an  effort  to  help  one  Industry  (shipping) 
merely  turned  out  to  hurt  another  (lumber) , 
with  the  benefits  aU  going  to  companies  In 
other  nations." 

Confronted  with  the  economists'  criticism 
of  these  and  other  longstanding  government 
policies — such  as  agricultural  price  supports, 
oU  quotas.  Import  quotas,  and  regulation  of 
transportation  Industries — held  out  little 
hope  of  any  major  changes. 

"You  can't  correct  the  programs  that  no 
longer  serve  any  useful  purpoee  In  one  fell 
swoop."  he  said.  "Who  Is  asked  to  surrender 
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first:  Is  It  the  merchant  marine?  Is  It  the 
beneficiaries  of  agricultural  price  supports? 
Is  It  the  oU  Industry?  Is  It  labor?" 

Sen.  had  some  harsh  words  for  the 

economists  about  price  supports  and  import 
quoias. 

Com  and  beef  prices  are  at  depressed  lev- 
els.   remarked.  "If  you  made  that  sp>eech 

(against  farm  subsidies)  In  Des  Moines  or 
Omaha,  they  would  throw  sticks  and  stones 
at  you." 

Import  quotas,  he  argued,  were  often 
needed  to  protect  employment  against  In- 
roads from  less  expensive  imports. 

Weldenbaum  contended  that  the  quotas 
not  only  result  In  higher  consumer  prices, 
but  also  could  prompt  foreign  retaliation 
against  American  exports — threatening  Jobs 
in  U.S.  export  industries. 
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Price  and  Wage  Controls 
(By  Allan  H.  Meltzer) 

Any  system  of  price  and  wage  controls  re- 
duces freedom  of  contract  and  freedom  of 
choice.  Decisions  to  restrict  these  or  other 
personal  freedoms  are  J\istlfled  In  a  totali- 
tarian society  by  reference  to  some  alleged, 
often  vague  and  Illusory,  social  benefit.  In 
a  aemocratlc  society,  we  require  or  expect 
some  demonstration  that  the  benefits  to  so- 
ciety exceed  the  costs  of  government  policies, 
so  that  individuals  who  suffer  losses  can  be 
compensated  without  eliminating  the  entire 
social  gain. 

Let  me  accept  this  principle  and  ask  how 
it  applies  to  the  present  system  of  wage  and 
price  controls.  The  costs  are  clear  and  posi- 
tive; we  have  reduced  freedom  and  efficiency. 
In  exchange,  we  have  received  little  more 
than  unsubstantiated  hopes,  unverified  con- 
jectures and  rhetoric  about  a  new  era  and 
a  "new  ballgame."  Can  we  expect  benefits  In 
the  future  that  will  more  than  match  past 
and  future  costs?  1  know  no  reason  to  expect 
any  such  benefit  or.  Indeed,  any  net  benefit 
at  all.  We  have  treated  freedom  and  efficiency 
as  worthless  by  sacrificing  both  In  exchange 
for  nothing  more  tangible  than  promises 
based  on  the  hopes  and  beliefs  of  those  who 
have  been  urging  us  to  adopt  controls  for 
the  past  several  years. 

THE  ALLEGED   BENEFITS 

What  are  the  alleged  benefits?  I  find  three 
main  arguments  for  controls  as  a  solution  to 
our  present  set  of  problems.  One  argues  that 
controls  reduce  current  Inflation  by  reducing 
anticipated  inflation.  A  second  sees  price  and 
wage  controls  as  a  type  of  Incomes  policy. 
Although  many  of  the  people  who  make  this 
argument  recognize  that  Incomes  policies 
have  not  worked  here  or  abroad,  they  claim 
to  be  hopeful  that  current  efforts  will  meet 
with  success  because  we  start  from  a  position 
m  which  output  Is  below  potential.  A  third 
argument  views  wage  and  price  controls  as 
a  means  of  reducing  the  monopoly  power 
of  large  corporations  and  large  unions.  I  be- 
lieve this  arg^ument  Is  of  particular  Interest 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  since  It 
proposes  price  and  wage  controls  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  more  vigorous  enforcement  of 
existing  anti-trust  laws  or  as  an  alternative 
to  new  laws.  I  will  discuss  each  of  the  argu- 
ments briefly. 

The  first  argument  Is  reversed.  The  public 
becomes  convinced  that  the  rate  of  Inflation 
Is  slowing  when  they  flnd  themselves  able  to 
buy  the  same  baskets  of  goods  and  services 
with  a  smaller  Increase  In  expenditure.  Price 
Indexes  are  useful  devices  for  monitoring 
broad  changes  In  the  economy.  To  expect  the 
public  to  regard  changes  in  such  Indexes  as 
more  reliable  measures  of  the  rate  of  Infla- 
tion than  the  facts  they  encounter  In  the 
market  place  Is  a  poor  principle  on  which  to 
build  a  policy. 

Perhaps  the  government  can  convince  peo- 
ple that  prices  are  falling  by  controlling  some 
components  of  an  Index.  Our  knowledge  of 
short-term  changes  In  anticipations  and  In 


price  levels  is  not  so  flrm  that  we  can  dismiss 
the  argument  completely.  Pushing  beyond 
that  weak  general  statement,  however,  we 
can  say  much  more  about  the  role  of  antici- 
pations In  the  current  inflation  and  in  the 
attempt  to  control  Inflation. 

Broad-based  measures  of  prices  rose  at  an 
annual  rate  of  4%  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1971  and  about  2.8%  In  the  third  quarter. 
Almost  every  forecast  I  have  seen  for  1972 
puts  the  anticipated  rate  of  Inflation  between 
3  and  aViT"  If  these  forecasts  are  credible, 
the  rate  of  Inflation  is  expected  to  rise  next 
year.  Apparently,  the  forecasters  have  either 
not  heard  or  have  not  accepted  the  argument 
that  price  controls  reduce  inflation  by  reduc- 
ing anticipations  of  inflation. 

A  possible  remedy  might  be  a  law  control- 
ling the  anticipated  rate  of  Inflation  that 
forecasters  are  permitted  to  announce. 

It  Is  now  generally  agreed  that  controls  or 
Incomes  policies  cannot  reduce  Inflation  when 
total  demand  exceeds  our  capacity  to 
produce.  At  most,  controls  supress  Inflation 
under  these  conditions  and  only  temporarily. 
Proponents  of  controls  dismiss  this  argument 
as  irrelevant  now.  They  point  to  the  number 
unemployed  and  to  the  low  operating  rate  In 
manufacturing  and  conjecture  that  output 
can  Increase  without  raising  prices  or  wages. 

The  broad  record  of  experience  offers  very 
little  support  for  their  conjecture.  During  the 
twenties,  unemployment  rates  were  low,  and 
resources  were,  for  the  most  part,  employed. 
Output  increased  by  approximately  50%.  and 
prices  changed  little.  During  the  recovery 
from  the  worst  depression  of  modern  times, 
1933-37,  prices  rose  ten  to  twelve  per  cent 
while  large  parts  of  the  labor  force  remained 
idle.  Prices  rose  very  little  both  when  unem- 
ployment rates  were  relatively  high,  from 
1961  to  1964.  and  when  unemployment  rates 
were  generally  low,  from  1952  to  1956. 

Government  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
are  considerably  more  Important  than  the 
current  unemployment  rate  or  the  current 
rate  of  capacity  utilization  for  determining 
the  rate  of  Infiatlon.  Moreover.  It  Is  a  mistake 
to  believe  that  Inflation  can  be  controlled  by 
controlling  a  few  prices  and  wages.  Infla- 
tion means  that  a  broad  based  price  Index 
rises.  Preventing  a  few  prices  and  wages  from 
rising  distorts  the  numbers  we  use  to  measure 
the  rate  of  inflation  and  misleads  some  peo- 
ple. I  know  of  no  reason  to  believe  that 
changes  of  this  kind  have  any  slgnlflcant  ef- 
fect on  the  actual  rate  of  Inflation,  the  rate 
of  price  change  experienced  bv  consumers 
and  business  In  the  market  place. 

This  brings  me  to  the  monopoly  issue. 
Probably  the  most  widely  accepted  mjrth 
about  Inflation  Is  that  Inflation  is  produced 
by  the  Independent  actions  of  some  special 
group.  In  recent  Inflations,  business  and  labor 
monopolies  have  been  cast  as  villains.  At 
esu-Iler  times,  "speculators"  were  often  blamed 
for  Inflation. 

There  Is  no  basis  for  the  belief  that  monop- 
olists are  responsible  for  the  current  Infla- 
tion or  for  earlier  Inflations.  Nor,  Is  there 
evidence  that  large  firms  raise  prices  more 
than  small.  The  rate  of  price  Increase  In  the 
heavy  industries — steel,  coal,  aluminum, 
autos,  glass,  or  chemicals — in  the  year  be- 
fore the  price  freeze  was  lower  than  the  rate 
of  Increase  In  many  other  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy. Of  the  25  consumer  prices  that  rose  most 
in  the  year  ending  June  1971.  ten  are  food 
prices,  mainly  fresh  foods,  and  seven  are 
prices  controlled  and  regulated  by  govern- 
ments at  various  levels.  The  latter  include 
airfares,  taxi  fares,  freight  rates,  postage 
stamps  and  auto  insurance  rates.  Hardly  any 
of  these  goods  or  services  are  produced  or  sold 
by  the  type  of  monopoly  usually  pictured  as 
a  price  leader. 

THE  BOLE  OF  ANTTrHTTST 

There  is  an  obvious  reason  why  monopoly 
power  and  Inflation  are  commonly  associated 
In  the  public  mind.  The  reason  Is  that  those 
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who  make  this  change  fail  to  distinguish  be- 
tween high  prices  and  rising  prices.  Mo- 
nopoly firms  raise  prices  above  the  competi- 
tive level  by  restricting  output.  Unions  that 
are  able  to  restrict  entry  into  a  craft  or  occu- 
pation raise  wages  for  the  particular  craft  or 
occupation.  Government  restrictions  that  re- 
duce entry  and  competition  raise  product 
prices  or  the  wages  of  employees  in  the  oc- 
cupations to  which  entry  is  limited. 

An  Increase  in  monopoly  power  produces  a 
one-time  Increase  in  the  prices  of  those  goods 
and  s?rvlces  that  are  newly  monopolized.  If 
the  government's  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
are  non-lnflattonary.  a  properly  constructed 
price  Index  will  not  show  any  increase  in  the 
rate  of  inflation.  In  short,  anti-trust  policy  is 
not  a  substitute  for  controls,  and  controls 
are  not  a  substitute  for  anti-trust  policy. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  you  with  the  idea 
that  you  should  be  unconcerned  about  prices. 
There  is  much  that  you  can  do.  aiid  that  I 
hope  you  will  do.  to  lower  the  prices  the  con- 
sumer pavs  for  the  goods  or  services  he 
receives.  High  on  my  list  of  proposed  activi- 
ties would  be  an  investigation  of  the  costs 
to  consumers  of  restrictions  enforced  by  gov- 
ernments at  all  levels.  Quotas  on  oil  imports, 
restrictions  on  the  Importation  of  meat,  vege- 
tables and  other  commodities,  restrictions  on 
the  number  of  banks  and  their  branches, 
laws  regulating  the  wages  received  on  con- 
tract construction,  restrictions  on  the  num- 
ber of  licensed  taxlcabs  by  most  municipali- 
ties, restrictions  on  price  cutting  by  airlines, 
tariffs  on  Imports,  laws  restricting  entry  Into 
crafts  and  professions,  these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  restrictions  maintained  and  enforced  by 
government  that  prevent  competition  and 
raise  the  prices  paid  by  consumers.  Removing 
these  restrictions  would  lower  the  prices  paid 
by  consumers  for  the  services  they  receive. 
Removing  the  restrictions  would  have  no 
noticeable  effect  on  the  rate  of  inflation. 

Testimony  of  Charles  L.  ScHtn-TZE. 
THE  Brookings  Institdtion* 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee, 
in  the  announcement  of  these  hearings  the 
subject  of  today's  session  was  entitled  "Are 
there  steps  that  make  sense  economically 
which  would  erase  the  need  for  wage  and 
price  controls?" 

My  short  answer  to  this  question  Is,  "No." 
I  am  convinced  that  some  sort  of  interven- 
tion by  the  federal  government  into  the 
setting  of  wages  and  prices  will  for  a  long 
time  to  come  be  a  necessary  condition  for 
simultaneously  achieving  full  employment 
and  reasonable  price  stability  in  our 
economy. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  question  were 
rephrased  to  ask  whether  there  are  economic 
measures  which,  while  not  erasing  the  need 
for  controls,  would  reduce  their  rigor  and 
severity  and  give  them  a  better  chance  of 
success  then  my  answer  would  be,  "Yes." 
I  think  there  are  economically  sound  meas- 
ures which  would  moderate,  even  if  they 
could  not  eliminate,  the  magnitude  of  the 
inflationary  problem  under  high  employment 
conditions. 

In  order  to  be  more  specific  let  me  list  and 
briefly  discuss  the  major  sets  of  economic 
conditions  and  industrial  practices  which 
either  generate  or  perpetuate  Inflationary 
conditions. 

Inflation  can  be  generated  and  perpetuated 
by  an  excess  demand  for  goods  and  services 
relative  to  the  economic  capacity  of  the  na- 
tion to  furnish  them.  When  market  demands 
are  so  high  that  the  unemployment  rate  l.s 
pushed  to  vcr>'  low  levels:  when  the  supply, 
particularly  of  experienced  full-time  work- 
ers in  large  sectors  of  the  emonomy,  becomes 
very  tight  so  that  employers  are  forced  to 
bid  up  wages  rapidly;  when  output  presses 
hard    on    Industrial    capacity,    inflation    is 
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bound  to  occur.  Wages  are  bid  up  more  rapid- 
ly than  productivity  gains,  raw  material 
prices  soar,  and  on  top  of  this  profit  margins 
begin  to  widen  especially  in  competitive  In- 
dustries. But,  paradoxically,  Inflation  of  this 
variety  Is  not  our  major  problem.  If  in- 
flation only  occurred  when,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  the  sum  of  consumer,  business,  and 
government  expenditures  was  excessive,  the 
standard  tools  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy 
could  handle  the  situation  by  reducing  the 
overall  level  of  demand.  Mistakes  might  be 
made,  but  there  would  be  no  reason  for  wage 
or  price  controls  or  for  structural  reforms 
introduced  on  grounds  of  Inflation  control 
alrne. 

The  really  Intractable  problem  Is  o\ar 
modern  economy  is  that  inflation  occurs  si- 
multaneously with  the  existence  of  under- 
utilized resources.  In  the  current  situation, 
an  inflation  which  did  Indeed  start  with  the 
overheated  economy  of  the  late  1960's,  has 
persisted  for  more  than  two  years  after  the 
overheating  disappeared,  and  persisted 
through  a  period  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment. In  the  mid-nineteen  fifties  we  had  an 
Inflation  which  began  in  the  absence  of  eco- 
nomic overeating  and  continued  for  about 
two  years. 

In  short.  If  Inflation  occurred  only  when 
the  unemployment  rate  had  been  pushed 
very  low,  and  promptly  disappeared  once  un- 
employment had  risen  to  the  3'/2  to  4  per- 
cent range,  the  problem  we  are  discussing  to- 
day would  be  Insignificant.  It  is  the  fact  that 
inflation  persists.  Indeed  sometimes  begins, 
when  unemployment  Is  at  or  above  4  percent 
that  poses  real  dilemmas  for  public  policy. 

There  are.  I  think,  five  elements  In  the  na- 
tion's economic  structure  and  habits  which 
lead  to  the  problem  of  inflation  along  with 
high  unemployment: 

First,  there  is  the  fact  that  In  a  number  of 
industries  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of 
economic  concentration,  prices  are  rigid 
downward — they  often  do  not  fall  when 
economic  circumstances  In  a  competitive  en- 
vironment would  dictate  that  they  should 
fall.  This  leads  to  two  Inflationary  con- 
sequences: 

(1)  Even  under  conditions  of  healthy  and 
not  excessive  prosperity  and  growth,  not  all 
Industries  will  experience  the  same  rate  oT 
market  exoanslon.  Some  markets  will  be  ex- 
panding sharply,  some  moderately,  and  some 
falling.  Costs  and  prices,  we  know,  are  likely 
to  rise  In  industries  whose  markets  are  sharp- 
ly advancing.  If  prices  on  the  average  are  to 
remain  stable,  these  price  Increases  must  be 
balanced  by  price  cuts  In  Industries  whose 
markets  are  growing  subnormally  or  are  de- 
clining. This  Is  what  would  happen  in  a  com- 
petitive environment.  But  If  prices  in  large 
concentrated  Industries  are  "sticky."  If  they 
resist  falling  In  periods  of  weak  markets,  then 
the  price  averages  cannot  fail  to  rise.  In  short, 
since  some  prices  are  always  rising  In  a 
healthy  economy,  others  must  fall  to  preserve 
overall  price  stability.  Paradoxically,  there- 
fore, unless  some  prices  fall  the  overall  price 
Index  will  rise,  even  when  the  economy  as  a 
whole  Is  not  overheated. 

(2)  Productivity  expands  at  widely  dif- 
fering rates  among  different  industries.  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  studies  of  produc- 
tivity gains  among  individual  industries  con- 
firm this  fact.  But  the  rise  In  wage  rates 
among  the  different  Industries  Is  much  more 
uniform  than  the  rise  In  productivity.  As  a 
consequence,  if  wages  generally  are  to  rise  at 
a  non-lnflatlonary  rate — in  line  with  national 
productivity  gains — then  the  unit  labor  costs 
of  industries  with  greater  than  average  pro- 
ductivity gains  will  fall.  Their  above  average 
productivity  gains  will  be  larger  than  the 
advance  In  wages.  As  a  consequence  their 
prices  should  be  reduced.  If.  however,  prices 
are  sticky  downward  In  concentrated  Indus- 
tries with  higher  than  average  productivity 
gains,  then  profit  margins  will  widen.  In  turn. 
It  is  most  likely  that  the  Increase  in  profit 
margins  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  un- 
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challenged.  Management  won't  let  the  mar- 
gins rise  too  far  above  normal  for  fear  of 
inviting  unwanted  new  competition  Into  the 
Industry.  Unions  will  seek  to  take  the  ab- 
n'  rmal  gains  away  and  very  often  will  suc- 
ceed. Their  success  will  be  emulated  by 
unions  in  other  Industries  which  do  not  have 
above  average  productivity  gains.  This  will 
raise  costs  and  prices  In  those  other  Indus- 
tries. 

In  summary,  the  failure  of  prices  In  con- 
centrated  Industries  to  respond  to  down- 
ward economic  pressures  tends  to  generate 
an  inflationary  bias  in  the  economy;  in  part 
because  some  price  cuts  are  always  needed  to 
balance  the  inevitable  price  Increases,  and 
In  part  because  the  failure  to  cut  prices  In 
response  to  large  productivity  gains  Invites 
excessive  wage  gains  which  tend  to  be  emu- 
lated In  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 

The  nature  of  wage  bargaining  is  a  second 
major  factor  producing  inflationary  bias.  The 
so-called  "wage-wage"  spiral  tends  to  per- 
petuate inflation  once  started.  Union  con- 
tracts typically  cover  periods  of  more  than 
a  year — three-year  contracts  have  become  a 
common  practice.  A  long-term  contract 
signed  during  a  period  of  economic  overheat- 
ing, say  in  1968  or  1969,  will  usually  con- 
tain a  large  wage  increase,  simply  reflecting 
the  Inflationary  conditions  and  tight  labor 
market  of  the  period.  Subsequently,  even 
when  inflationary  pressures  subside  and  even 
if  unemployment  Is  rising,  other  unions  sign- 
ing new  contracts  will  feel  a  necessity  to  win 
wage  Increases  for  their  numbers  equal  to 
the  wage  won  earlier  by  the  first  union.  Set- 
tlements in  such  large  industries  as  autos, 
steel,  aliuninum,  aerospace,  and  can  manu- 
facturing Influence  each  other.  One  large  con- 
struction settlement,  for  a  particular  craft 
or  In  a  particular  locality,  acts  as  a  magnet 
for  other  crafts  and  other  localities.  Such 
mechanisms  as  the  Davis-Bacon  act  and  the 
union  contracts  for  public  employees  In  many 
cities  help  spread  these  construction  wage 
Increases  widely. 

If  inflation,  once  started,  is  ever  to  be 
brought  under  control  the  sheer  arithmetic 
of  the  situation  requires  that  contracts 
signed  after  an  Inflationary  boom  Is  over 
contain  lower  wage  advances  than  contracts 
signed  earlier.  But  the  "wage-wage"  spiral 
and  "follow-the-leader"  union  settlements 
substantially  delay  this  period  of  adjustment 
and  help  perpetuate  Inflation  long  after  labor 
markets  have  loosened  up  and  excess  capac- 
ity appears. 

A  third  contributor  to  the  current  prob- 
lem of  Inflation  lies  In  the  changing  nature 
of  the  labor  market.  Fifteen  years  ago,  when 
the  overall  unemployment  rate  was  4  percent, 
about  30  percent  of  the  unemployed  were 
teenagers  and  young  adults.  In  1969,  when 
the  overall  tmemployment  rate  also  averaged 
abou*  4  percent,  half  of  the  unemployed  were 
teenagers  and  young  adults.  Conversely,  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  unemployed  are 
now  skilled  experienced  adults  than  was  true 
fifteen  years  ago.  To  reach  an  average  unem- 
ployment rate  of  4  percent  today  would  mean 
a  much  lower  rate  of  unemployment  among 
the  core  of  the  experienced  labor  force  than 
was  the  case  In  earlier  years.  And  it  Is  the 
tightness  of  the  labor  market  among  such 
experienced  adult  workers  which  probably 
has  the  most  significant  impact  on  key  wage 
bargains.  In  short,  4  percent  unemployment 
probably  means  tighter  labor  markets  and 
larger  wage  increases  than  It  did  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  ago. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  abandon 
our  attempts  to  reduce  unemployment  to  4 
percent  or  less.  But  we  do  need  to  face  the 
fact  that  at  this  overall  unemployment  level 
labor  markets  may  be  tighter  and  wage  In- 
creases larger  than  they  once  were  and  that 
spieclfic  manpower  training  and  public  em- 
ployment programs  may  be  needed  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  inflationary  problem. 

A  fourth  set  of  factors  which  operates  to 
produce  Inflationary  bias  in  our  economy  re- 
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lates  to  the  price-fixing  policies  of  the  federal 
government  itself.  Transportation  rate  regu- 
lation which  discourages  rate  reductions,  ex- 
pensive farm  price  supports  import  quotas 
(both  legal  and  "voluntary"),  subsidies  to  an 
inefilcient  merchant  marine  Davis-Bacon 
wage  provisions  in  government  contracts,  all 
operate  in  a  generally  inflationary  direction, 
by  reducing  competition  and  putting  rela- 
tively high  floors  under  prices.  Professor 
Weldenbaimi  has  covered  this  set  of  problems 
In  his  testimony.  I  need  not  repeat  but  do 
wish  to  underscore  the  Importance  of  the 
points  he  makes. 

The  fifth  element  of  Inflationary  bias  lies. 
I  believe  In  the  ease  with  which  highly  con- 
centrated Industries  pass  on  wage  and  other 
cost  increases.  Many  observers  have  noted 
that  these  Industries  tend  to  follow  "target- 
rate-of-ret\UTi"  pricing.  During  periods  of 
economic  overheating,  they  may  raise  prices 
by  somewhat  less  than  would  be  characteris- 
tic of  competitive  industries.  But  once  mone- 
tary and  flscal  policies  succeed  In  throttling 
down  the  overheating  there  Is  a  tendency  for 
inflationary  price  rises  to  be  perpetuated  by 
urget-rate-of-retum  pricing.  Despite  weak- 
ening markets,  firms  with  substantial  market 
power  continue  to  pass  along  cost  Increases 
fully.  Their  resistance  to  wage  demands  based 
on  market  conditions  which  no  longer  exist 
is  weakened  because  of  their  propensity  to 
raise  prices  to  cover  the  higher  costs.  More- 
over, as  sales  level  off  while  additional  capac- 
ity continues  to  be  installed,  these  industries 
sometimes  attempt  to  recover  their  target 
return  at  a  lower  rate  of  capacity  utilization. 
This  occurred  quite  extensively  during  the 
1956-57  inflation.  It  is  another  factor  which 
tends  to  perpetuate  an  Inflation  well  past  the 
period  of  economic  overheating  and  produce 
the  paradox  of  general  price  increases  diw- 
Ing  periods  of  less  than  fvUl  employment. 

All  of  these  five  features  of  our  economic 
system  Interact  with  and  reinforce  each 
other.  "Follow-the-leader"  wage  settlements 
help  spread  to  other  industries  the  inflation- 
ary wage  gains  which  arise  when  high  pro- 
ductivity growth  industries  refuse  to  cut 
prices.  The  target-rate-of-retum  pricing 
helps  perpetuate  price  increases  long  past 
the  end  of  an  economic  boom  and  feeds  back 
Into  wage  Increases  through  its  effect  on 
the  cost  of  living.  The  total  impact  of  these 
structural  characteristics  Is  greater  than  the 
sum  of  the  individual  parts. 

What  can  anti-trust  policy  do  about  these 
problems?  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert 
In  anti-trust  policies  and  can  only  offer  some 
highly  tentative  suggestions  which  follow 
from  an  aneilysls  of  the  nature  of  Inflation. 
Let  me  first  get  out  of  the  way  what  I 
believe  is  a  spurious  issue.  In  general,  I  do 
not  believe  that  concentrated  Industries  gen- 
erate Inflation  by  arbitrary  Increases  in  their 
profit  margins  during  periods  of  high  un- 
employment and  weak  markets.  Aside  from 
the  possible  case  of  the  steel  Industry  in  the 
middle  nlneteen-flftles.  this  kind  of  behavior 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  major  infla- 
tionary factor.  But  the  first  and  fifth  factors 
mentioned  above  do  appear  to  represent 
practices  by  which  concentrated  Industries 
Impart  an  Inflationary  bias  to  the  economy: 
By  often  falling  to  reduce  prices  In  the  face 
of  either  weak  markets  or  above  average  pro- 
ductivity gains; 

By  target-rate-of-return  pricing  that  re- 
sults In  a  full  pass  through  of  cost  Increases 
even  in  the  face  of  weak  product  markets, 
and  in  some  cases  preserves  profit  margins  by 
raising  prices  to  cover  the  cost3  of  unutilized 
capacity. 

Industries  characterized  by  large  numbers 
and  low  concentration  ratios  are  less  likely 
to  exhibit  this  kind  of  behavior.  Their  prices 
and  the  wage  increases  they  are  willing  to 
grant  respond  more  closely  to  the  forces  of 
the  market.  As  a  consequence  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies,  by  regulatln<»  the  strength 
of  market  demand,  can  more  promptly  choke 
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off  Incipient  Inflationary  pressures.  Infla- 
tion may  Indeed  still  occur  if  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  "goof"  and  permit  excessive 
demand  pressures  to  build  up.  But  the  cor- 
rection of  these  errors  would  be  swifter  and 
the  tendency  for  inflation  to  persist  while 
unemployment  rises  would  be  less. 

An  anti-trust  policy  which  concentrated 
explicitly  on  helping  to  reduce  the  inflation- 
ary bias  In  the  economy  would  require  Im- 
portant changes  In  traditional  approaches. 
Antl-competltlve  behavior  would  have  to  be 
Judged  in  terms  of  Its  departure  from  com- 
petitive pricing  policy,  particularly  in  terms 
of  how  prices  in  an  industry  behave  In  the 
face  of  softening  markets  or  extra  large  pro- 
ductivity gains.  Etownward  price  rigidity 
would  become  a  prima  facie  reason  for  view- 
ing the  industry  structure  with  suspicion. 
The  desirability  of  dlvestltude  and  the  break- 
ing up  of  large  scale  units  would  be  Judged 
in  termis  of  Its  likely  effect  on  prices  flexi- 
bility, not  in  terms  of  the  particular  prac- 
tices by  which  bigness  had  been  attained  or 
price  rigidity  maintained.  I  am  not  enough 
of  an  expert  in  anti-trust  matters  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  this  approach 
would  require  changes  in  the  anti-trust  laws 
or  could  be  carried  out  by  a  different  execu- 
tion of  existing  laws. 

Let  me  close  as  I  began.  I  believe  that  the 
current  inflationary  bias  in  the  economy 
stems  from  a  number  of  structural  charac- 
teristics in  our  society.  Not  all  of  those  struc- 
tural characteristics  can  realistically  be  cor- 
rected by  anti-trust  jwllcy.  If  we  are  to  have 
both  full  employment  and  reasonable  price 
stability,  some  form  of  Incomes  policies  will 
have  to  be  around  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. But  anti-trust  policy  can  attack  some 
of  the  structural  distortions  In  the  economy; 
It  can  lessen,  although  not  eradicate,  the 
Inflation  which  accompanies  full  employ- 
ment; It  can  Increase  the  likelihood  that 
Incomes  policies  will  work.  It  can  therefore 
help  rescue  economic  policy  from  the  cruel 
dilemma  that  It  has  been  facing  In  recent 
years.  A  nation  and  Its  leaders  should  not 
be  put  in  the  terrible  position  of  choosing 
between  price  stability  and  full  employ- 
ment. Both  Justice  and  economic  efficiency 
require  that  we  have  both.  Anti-trust  policy 
can  help  us  have  them. 

Controls  on  Competition? 
(Testimony  of  Murray  L.  Weldenbaimi.  Mal- 
linckrodt  distinguished  university  profes- 
sor, Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

About  a  year  ago  it  was  fashionable  to 
debate  the  relative  effectiveness  of  monetary 
and  flscal  policy.  I  should  like  to  recall  the 
stock  but  serious  answer  that  I  frequently 
gave.  First  of  all,  I  would  rephrase  the  ques- 
tion to  read.  "Which  Is  weaker,  monetary  or 
flscal  policy?"  My  answer  was  "both". 

By  that  I  meant  and  still  maintain  that 
following  the  classical  prescription  of  tight- 
ening monetary  and  fiscal  policy  to  bring 
down  inflation  was  not  working  as  well  as  we 
should  have  expected.  Such  economic  policies 
were  succeeding  In  bringing  something  down, 
but  all  too  frequently  that  something  was 
employment  rather  than  Inflation. 

Moreover,  a  reversal  of  the  policies  brought 
conaparable  problems.  All  too  frequently, 
monetary  and/or  flscal  ease  was  resulting  in 
more  inflation,  rather  than  in  bringing  down 
the  unemployment  rate.  This  Is  quite  a  policy 
box  for  a  country  to  be  In.  Moreover,  to  talk 
In  terms  of  accepting  Inflation  in  order  to 
obtain  high  employment  Is  misleading.  A 
continuing  high  rate  of  Inflation  Inhibits  the 
return  to  full  employment  because  It  In- 
evitably restrains  our  willingness  to  maintain 
expansionary  policies.  That  Is  a  key  point 
that  Is  often  overlooked:  In  a  modern  econ- 
omy, one  of  the  prices  that  our  society  tends 
to  pay  for  Inflation  Is  a  higher  level  of  un- 
employment than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case. 
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What  shotild  be  done?  Basically,  we  need 
to  deal  with  those  concentrations  cf  private 
economic  power  which  have  become  insulated 
from  the  Influences  of  aggregate  monetary 
and  flscal  policy.  In  the  short  run.  I  believe 
that  we  are  on  the  right  track.  That  is,  we 
need  to  use  some  form  of  "incomes  policy"  to 
get  those  sectors  of  the  economy  where  sub- 
stantial concentrations  of  private  market 
power  exist  to  abstain  from  using  such  power 
to  Its  fullest.  Clearly,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's compulsory  wage  and  price  restraint 
effort  deals  with  that  central  Issue. 

To  the  extent  that  the  combined  effects  of 
Phase  I  and  Phase  II  do  succeed  by  and  large 
In  eliminating  the  inflationary  psychology  In 
the  economy,  the  bulk  of  the  problem  will 
have  been  dealt  with,  at  least  in  the  short 
run.  Certainly,  we  all  look  forward  to  an 
early  elimination  of  compulsion  over  indi- 
vidual wage  and  price  decisions. 

I  almost  said  that  we  all  look  forward  to 
an  early  retiu-n  to  the  free  market.  However, 
let  us  not  delude  ourselves.  Although  In  the 
overall  ours  is  essentially  a  market  system, 
many  parts  of  the  American  economy  prior 
to  August  15,  1971  did  not  correspond  to  the 
competitive  market  model  that  we  like  to 
talk  about  so  much.  In  so  many  cases,  labor 
groups,  business  groups,  and  prof*>ssional 
groups  are  in  position  to  control  or  at  least 
strongly  Influence  the  segment  of  the  eco- 
nomic pie  that  they  receive,  because  of  their 
power  over  wage,  price,  and  productivity  de- 
cisions. As  you  can  see,  I  am  taking  pains  not 
to  point  the  finger  Just  at  labor,  or  Just  at 
business,  or  Just  at  the  services.  In  fact,  I 
would  not  limit  the  analysis  to  the  private 
sector. 

So  much  of  the  departure  from  a  freely 
functioning  competitive  economy — In  which 
monetary  and  flscal  measures  would  work 
far  more  effectively  than  they  have  been — 
results  from  government  itself.  Par  too  often, 
government  statutes  and  regulations  have 
given  rise  to  the  problem  that  faces  us.  Par 
too  often,  legislation  designed  to  help  one 
part  of  the  society  has  harmed  others  and 
frequently  without  achieving  the  benefits 
intended. 

I  would  like  to  cite  a  case  In  point.  When 
I  lived  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  about  a  dec- 
ade ago.  1  was  struck  by  the  self-defeating 
nature  of  some  of  this  legislation.  Specifi- 
cally the  problem  at  the  time  was  the  Fed- 
eral legislation  requiring  U.S.  firms  to  use 
American  vessels  In  coastwise  trade.  That 
seemed  like  a  simple  and  straightforward 
way  of  helping  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. 

But  how  was  it  working  in  practlc"?  Be- 
cause of  the  shipping  restriction.  Pacific 
Northwest  lumber  producers  were  having 
great  difficulty  in  competing  against  the  Ca- 
nadian industry  in  our  ovm  domestic  mar- 
kets. Apparently,  the  Canadian  limaber  In- 
dustry, not  being  limited  in  choice  of  vessels, 
could  often  deliver  the  product  to  the  im- 
portant Southern  California  market  more 
cheaply  than  our  own  Industry.  Hence,  what 
ostensibly  was  an  effort  to  help  one  Indus- 
try (shipping)  merely  turned  out  to  hurt 
another  (lumber),  with  the  benefits  all  go- 
ing to  companies  in  other  nations. 

I  believe  that  this  Is  an  appropriate  time 
to  examine  afresh  all  of  the  Federal  legisla- 
tion, rules,  and  regulations  which  Interfere 
with  competition,  unduly  raise  prices,  or 
otherwise  give  our  economy  an  inflatlonarv 
bias.  The  accumulation  over  the  years  has 
been  so  substantial — production  and  im- 
port quotas,  excess  stock  piles  of  minerals 
and  metals,  mineral  and  agricultural  price 
supports,  hidden  subsidies,  barriers  to  em- 
ployment; "prevailing"  wage  determinations, 
restrictions  on  shipping,  etc..  etc. 

I  would  anticipate  that  this  committee  has 
a  full  Job  on  Its  hands  If  it  decides  to  dig 
Into  this  area  In  detail.  For  one  thing.  I 
would  not  underestimate  the  obstacles.  That 
the  cost  to  the  nation  of  each  of  these  spe- 
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clal  provisions  may  exceed  the  benefits  to 
the  Nation  may  not  be  the  politically  rele- 
vant criterion:  the  benefits  to  some  partic- 
ular group  are  Ulcely  to  far  outweigh  the 
costs  to  them  and  thus  a  powerful  "clientele" 
may  have  been  developed. 

Perhaps  we  need  to  get  across  the  crucial 
point  that  when  we  add  up  the  costs  of  all 
of  these  various  special  arrangements  they 
outweigh  the  benefits  even  to  the  groups 
Involved — that  Is  with  so  many  segments  of 
the  population  attempting  to  Insulate  them- 
selves from  competition,  the  total  effort  Is 
self-defeating.  The  "dead  weight"  of  these 
Interferences  with  economic  progress  and 
productivity  reduces  the  slices  of  the  "eco- 
nomic pie"  available  to  all  of  the  partici- 
pants. 

I  would  like  to  leave  the  committee  with 
one  final  thought.  Personally,  I  expect  that 
the  present  wage  and  price  control  appara- 
tus will  be  dismantled  during  the  coming 
year  or  so.  However,  unless  the  underlying 
structural  problems  that  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing are  dealt  with,  I  would  anticipate 
later  In  the  decade  one  or  more  bursts  of  in- 
flationary pressures  and  subsequently  addi- 
tional experiments  In  "incomes"  policy. 
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HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  January  21,  1972 

Mr,  SCHWEIKER,  Mr.  President.  In 
November  of  last  year  I  brought  to  the 
attention  of  this  body  a  unique  public  re- 
lations program — "Project  Pole."  "Proj- 
ect Pole"  was  created  by  a  good  friend  of 
mine  from  Pennsylvania,  Ed  Plszek,  to 
emphasize  to  America  and  to  the  world 
the  positive  contributions  made  by  people 
of  Polish  descent. 

As  the  sponsor  of  S.  23,  the  Ethnic  Her- 
itage Studies  Centers  Act  of  1971, 1  have 
followed  the  progress  of  Ed  Plszek's  proj- 
ect very  closely.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  his  efforts  to  reduce  prejudices  and 
praise  the  accomplishments  of  Poles  has 
been  most  successful. 

Recently,  articles  about  "Project  Pole" 
appeared  in  Life  magazine  and  the 
Washington  Evening  Star.  In  order  that 
all  Senators  can  keep  abreast  of  the  lat- 
est developments  relating  to  "Project 
Pole,"  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
these  two  articles  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Oke-Man  Crttsaoe  Acaikst  thb  Polish  Jokx 

Edward  J.  Plszek,  54,  is  a  self-made.  Polish- 
American  millionaire  who  lives  by  his  version 
of  the  Golden  Rule.  "The  guy  with  the  gold," 
he  says,  "makes  the  rules."  Thanks  to  a  "fish- 
cake factory"  (as  he  modestly  calls  Mrs.  Paul's 
Kitchens,  the  prosperous  frozen  food  busi- 
ness he  owns  right  down  to  the  last  fishcake) , 
Mr.  Plszek  has  the  god.  He  would  like  to  use 
It  to  make  a  mle  with  a  more  familiar  ring: 
"Do  unto  Polish-Americans  as  you  woiild  do 
unto  others."  To  this  end,  Plszek  Is  dedicat- 
ing half  a  million  dollars  to  upgrade  their 
ethnic  Image.  He  calls  his  campaign  "Project 
Pole,"  and  for  a  start,  he  wants  to  stamp  out 
those  Polish  Jokes  that  have  been  going 
around  the  country  for  the  last  five  years. 
(Current  example:  Did  you  hear  about  the 
Polish  kamikaze  pilot?  He  flew  13  successful 
missions.) 
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Privately,  Plszek  thinks  the  Jokes  were 
probably  the  best  thing  ever  to  happen  to 
Polish-Americans.  "They  got  us  off  our  rear 
ends."  he  says.  "We  became  motivated  by  ad- 
versity." 

Since  Plszek  was  all  of  52  years  old  before 
he  learned  that  the  astronomer  Copernicus 
was  Polish,  he  feels  he  typifies  the  poor  grasp 
of  Polish  history  that  the  Polish  peasant  had 
who  emigrated  here  around  the  turn  of  the 
century.  All  the  Immigrant  brought  with  him, 
Plszek  says,  were  his  hopes  and  aspirations 
and  the  polka,  a  vigorous  but  monotonous 
musical  form  that  he  believes  contributed  to 
the  Poles'  low  esteem  In  this  country.  "If  I 
thought  the  polka  was  the  only  thing  that 
Poland  had  contributed  In  1,000  years,"  he 
asserts.  "I  too,  would  cry  'Shame!'  But  let's 
not  forget  Chopin.  How  many  people  know 
that  he  was  a  Polak?"  (It  should  be  pointed 
out  that,  according  to  Plszek,  "Polak"  Is  not 
an  Insult  In  Polish:  It  Just  means  "Pole,") 

During  his  travels  to  Poland,  Plszek  learned 
that  even  Poles  tell  Polish  Jokes.  In  one  Joke 
a  commissar  Is  Interrogating  a  peasant  who 
Is  applying  for  Communist  party  membership. 
"Are  you  willing  to  give  the  party  your  horse, 
your  house  and  your  land?"  the  commissar 
asks.  The  peasant  replies:  "Gladly!"  But 
when  the  commissar  asks  for  the  pig  he  Is 
carrying  under  his  arm,  the  peasant  balks. 
Asked  why  he  refuses  to  give  up  the  animal 
when  he  has  already  made  so  many  greater 
"sacrifices,"  the  peasant  explains,  "A  pig  I've 
grot."  It  all  goes  to  prove  Plszek  concludes, 
that  Poles  love  to  laugh.  "We  Just  don't  want 
to  be  the  butt  of  every  Joke." 

The  working  director  of  Project  Pole  Is  a 
genial,  bespectacled  priest.  Father  Walter  J. 
("All  good  Poles  have  Joseph  as  a  middle 
name")  Zlemba.  Two  years  ago  Father  Zlem- 
ba,  an  accomplished  fund-raiser,  wrote  Pls- 
zek a  letter  In  Polish  extolling  the  virtues  of 
the  small  Polish  college  and  seminary  In  Or- 
chard Lake,  Mich,  that  he  directs.  A  few  days 
later  he  received  a  letter  from  the  million- 
aire's secretary  explaining  apologetically  that 
Mr.  Plszek  doesn't  speak  Polish.  Now  a  main- 
stay oT  Project  Pole,  Father  Zlemba  defines 
his  role:  "I'm  the  one  who  can  spell  the 
Polish  names." 

Project  Pole  was  launched  last  fall  with  a 
series  of  newspaper  ads  In  Detroit,  where 
some  500,(X)0  Polish-Americans  live.  Under 
the  headline  "One  of  the  greatest  story- 
tellers in  the  English  language  was  a  Pole," 
one  ad  features  a  picture  of  Joseph  Conrad, 
n6  Korzenlowskl,  with  this  addendum:  "He 
changed  his  name,  his  language  and  the 
course  of  English  literature."  Available 
through  the  ads  are  a  $6  book  on  Polish  art, 
a  46-page  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Imagina- 
tion of  Poland,"  and  a  wall  chart  that  shows 
"at  a  glance  the  great  men  and  women  of 
Poland." 

An  ancillary  aim  of  Project  Pole  Is  to  re- 
store the  Polish  patriot  Tadeusz  Koscluszko 
to  his  rightful  place  In  American  history, 
Koscluszko,  who  served  as  a  general  during 
the  American  Revolution,  contributed  more 
than  his  countryman  Count  Pulaski,  but 
Plszek  says  he  Is  Tar  less  well  known  because 
his  name  Is  almost  Impossible  for  non-Poles 
to  pronounce.  Even  George  Washington  had 
trouble  with  the  name,  and  solved  It  by  call- 
ing his  Polish  comrade  "Kosky."  Plszek  rec- 
ommends that  Polish -Americans  with  diffi- 
cult names  either  shorten  them  or  spell  them 
phonetically. 

At  the  root  of  the  poor  Polish  Image,  Plszek 
believes,  is  an  excessive  national  modesty,  a 
historical  reluctance  to  blow  one's  own  horn. 
With  the  techniques  of  mass  communica- 
tions, he  Is  trying  to  change  all  that.  "It's 
what  Project  Pole  Is  all  about." 

No  chauvinist  when  It  comes  to  charity, 
Plszek  has  not  only  donated  11  mobile  TB 
detection  units  to  Poland,  but  also  helps 
support  a  college  in  Ireland  ("I  like  the  Irish, 
they're  very  Polish"),  Father  Zlemba's  Or- 
chard   Lake    Seminary    ("the    Polish    Notre 
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Dame")  and  the  state  of  Israel,  which  com- 
mended him  for  purchasing  bonds. 

Pole  Shines  Ethnic  Image 
(By  David  Braaten) 

What  happens  at  a  Polish-American  busi- 
nessman's press  conference  Intended  to  boost 
the  old  ethnic  Image? 

The  caterer  serves  Jewish  pastrami,  sauer- 
kraut and  Swiss  cheese.  A  reporter  asks  the 
businessman  to  tell  his  favorite  Polish  Joke. 
Photographers  spend  most  of  their  time  on 
the  hotel  balcony  taking  scenic  fog  shots  of 
the  Potomac.  The  beautiful  Illustrated  book 
on  Poland  given  as  a  souvenir  turns  out  to 
be  a  translation  from  the  Italian  of  a  bock 
published  in  Milan. 

It  was,  In  short,  a  logical  extension  of  the 
loser's  image  that  has  dogged  the  Poles — and 
which  led  to  the  Watergate  Hotel  press  con- 
ference in  the  first  place. 

As  Edward  J.  Plszek,  the  man  who  called 
the  press  conference  explained  things,  Poles 
suffer  f.'om  an  attribute  that  works  against 
them:  Modesty. 

"The  Pole  is  modest  to  a  fault,"  he  said, 
"and  this  modesty  Is  looked  upon  by  others 
as  foolishness  or  weakness." 

Thus  It  transpired  that  Watergate's  ca- 
terer, an  Italian  named  Bruno,  was  permit- 
ted to  serve  Reuben  sandwiches  and  egg 
salad  and  slices  of  Swiss  cheese  at  a  press 
party  designed  to  extol  the  virtues  of  a  coun- 
try that  produces  perhaps  the  greatest 
salami  and  spicy  sausage  in  the  world. 

Any  less  modest  customer  presumably 
would  have  Insisted  that  the  management 
go  out  and  find  some  ethnically  appropriate 
hors  d'oeuvres. 

The  national  fault — excessive  modesty — 
also  would  account,  in  Plszek's  view,  for 
the  paucity  of  books  in  English  about  Poland 
or  by  Polish  authors.  Anyone  who  wants  to 
know  about  Poland  is  expected  to  learn 
Polish. 

When  he  decided  to  finance  the  publica- 
tion of  a  book  about  his  parents'  native  land, 
he  was  reduced  to  having  a  book — written 
by  an  expatriate  Pole  who  married  an 
Italian — translated  Into  English.  It  had  to 
be  translated  into  English  instead  of  Polish 
because  most  of  the  10  million  Polish- 
Americans  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  read 
It  otherwise. 

"There's  a  certain  number  of  Polish- 
Americans  who  are  ashamed  of  being  Poles." 
said  Plszek.  To  correct  this  unhealthy  con- 
dition. Plszek  already  has  shelled  out  more 
than  $250,000  for  newspaper  advertising  and 
publication  of  60,000  copies  of  the  translated 
Italian  book. 

The  Polish  tendency  to  stomp  their  image 
Into  that  of  the  illustriously  downtrodden 
was  reflected  in  Plszek's  own  life,  he  dis- 
closed under  questioning. 

The  company  he  confounded  In  1946,  and 
which  has  made  him  a  millionaire  able  to 
afford  $500,000  lor  ethnic  homblowlng  Is 
named  "Mrs.  Paul's  Kitchen."  It  produces 
frozen  foods. 

When  asked,  "Who  in  the  heck  Mrs.  Paul" 
Is  or  was,  Plszek  hedged  a  bit.  describing 
Mrs.  Paul  as  an  imaginary  character,  "an 
Image  beyond  human  possibility,  with  no 
weaknesses  that  a  real  individual  would 
have." 

Then,  it  developed,  his  original  partner 
had  been  a  man  named  John  Paul,  and 
that's  how  the  named  evolved. 

Why  didn't  they  call  the  company  "Mrs. 
Plszek's  Kitchens?" 

"That's  Jiist  what  my  mother  said,"  replied 
Plszek,  with  one  of  the  many  touches  of  rue 
he  displayed  at  the  session.  "She  said,  'You 
let  him  steal  the  name.'  " 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  Plszek's  pro- 
motional campaign  is  to  educate  Polish- 
Americans  about  the  glories  of  their  heri- 
tage— of  which  most  are  as  Ignorant  as  he 
was  a  few  years  ago.  His  account  of  his 
awakening  is  poignant. 
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It  occurred  when  he  was  flying  back  to  the 
old  country  seven  years  ago — his  first  visit 
to  the  land  of  his  ancestors.  As  the  plane 
circled  over  Warsaw,  he  looked  down  and 
marveled  at  the  modern  city  that  had  risen 
from  the  ashes  of  World  War  n. 

"I  wondered  where  they  got  the  engineers, 
the  experts  who  designed  the  buildings,  laid 
out  the  streets,  planned  the  utilities,"  Plszek 
said.  "I  knew  it  couldn't  have  been  Poles. 
Not  the  Poles  I  knew.  I  thought  maybe 
they  brought  In  some  Swedes  or  somebody 
to  do  It." 

Confronted  with  the  reality  that  his  fore- 
bears were  not  the  dolts  he  had  grown  up 
believing  they  were,  Plszek  did  a  little  re- 
search Into  his  ethnic  origins  and,  among 
other  things,  discovered  to  his  surprise  that 
Copernicus  was  a  Pole. 

And,  as  a  press  agent  would  say,  many, 
many  more. 

It  is  similar  enlightenment  and  pride  that 
he  hopes  to  bring  to  his  fellow  Polish-Ameri- 
cans through  his  "Project:  Pole"  publicity 
campaign.  If  public  relations  can  help  Poles 
to  overcome  their  tradltlonEil  loser's  Image 
with  other  Americans,  so  much  the  better, 
as  far  as  he  Is  concerned. 

Asked  about  the  Polish  Jokes  that  have 
been  eoine  around.  Plszek  insisted  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  decision  to  start  a 
pro-Polish  campaign. 

"We're  not  mad  at  anyone,"  he  said.  "It's  a 
positive  program." 

Something  of  his  problem,  though,  was 
Illustrated  by  what  happened  to  the  news- 
paper advertisement  taped  on  the  wall  of  the 
Watergate  elevator  to  direct  newsmen  to  the 
press  conference. 

"Press  conference  on  Sixth  Floor"  it  said 
across  the  top.  The  ad  read,  "Before  there 
was  a  United  States  there  was  a  Poland." 

Somebody  had  scribbled  next  to  that  state- 
ment: "Yes,  but  Poland  was  discovered  by 
Roto-Rooter." 

Let  us  all  wish  Plszek  good  luck.  He's  go- 
ing to  need  It. 


PRESIDENTIAL  CENSURE 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Thursday,  January  20.  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Con- 
gressional Resolution  500,  which  I  and 
14  other  Members  introduced  on  Janu- 
ary 18,  would  censure  the  conduct  of  the 
President  in  ignoring  section  601  of  the 
Military  Procurement  Act  of  1971  and  in 
resuming  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

An  interesting  precedent  for  such  ac- 
tion took  place  in  1848,  when  the  House 
agreed  to  an  amendment  describing  the 
Mexican  War  as  one  "unnecessarily  and 
unconstitutionally  begim  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States."  Of  additional 
interest  is  the  fact  that  the  roll  of  Mem- 
bers voting  in  favor  of  that  amendment 
were  a  former  President,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  a  future  Chief  Executive, 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  precedent  is  well  taken.  President 
Nixon's  callous  and  imlawful  disregard 
of  the  will  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people  is  inexcusable,  and  his  failure  to 
end  all  American  military  operations — in 
the  air  as  well  as  on  the  ground — in  In- 
dochina is  indeed  unnecessary  and  im- 
constitutional. 

The  text  of  the  relevant  portion  of  the 
House  proceedings  of  January  3,  1848, 
follows: 
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Thanks  to  Qenerai.  Tatloe — The  War 

Mr.  Houston,  of  Delaware — previous  notice 
having  been  given — Introduced  the  following 
Joint  resolution  of  thanks  to  Major  General 
Taylor: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  thanks  of 
Congress  are  due,  and  they  are  hereby  ten- 
dered, to  Major  General  Zachary  Taylor,  and 
through  him  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  regular  army  and  of  the  volunteers  under 
his  command,  for  their  indomitable  valor, 
skill,  and  good  conduct,  conspicuously  dis- 
played on  the  22d  and  23d  days  of  February 
last,  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  In  defeat- 
ing a  numerous  Mexican  army,  consisting  of 
four  times  their  number,  and  composed  of 
chosen  troops,  under  their  favorite  com- 
mander. General  Santa  Anna,  and  thereby 
obtaliUng  a  victory  over  the  enemy,  which, 
for  its  signal  and  brilliant  character,  is  un- 
surpassed in  the  military  annals  of  the  world. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  cause  to  be  struck  a 
gold  medal,  with  devices  emblematical  of  this 
splendid  achievement,  and  presented  to  Ma- 
jor General  Taylor,  as  a  testimony  of  the 
high  sense  entertained  by  Congress  of  his 
judicious  and  distinguished  conduct  on  that 
memorable  occasion. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  cause  the  foregoing 
resolutions  to  be  communicated  to  Major 
General  Taylor  In  such  manner  as  he  may 
deem  best  calculated  to  effect  the  objects 
thereof, 

Mr.  Evans,  of  Maryland,  desired  to  offer  an 
amendment,  which  he  sent  up  to  the  Clerk'd 
table,  and  moved  the  previous  question  on 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  and  resolu- 
tions. 

The  Speaker  stated  that  the  resolutions 
were  not  now  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  Cummins  inquired  If  they  could  now 
be  considered  as  a  matter  of  course  if  objec- 
tions were  made. 

The  Speaker  replied,  that  the  resolutions 
having  been  received,  they  would  now  be  read 
a  first  time  by  their  title.  After  the  first  read- 
ing, if  objections  were  made,  they  would  lie 
over  for  a  second  reading  until  tomorrow. 

The  resolutions  having  been  read  a  first, 
and,  no  objection  being  made,  a  second 
time — 

Mr,  Jamleson  moved  their  commitment  to 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

Mr.  Evans  now  proposed  to  offer  his 
amendment,  and  renewed  the  demand  for  the 
previous  question  thereon. 

The  Speaker  replied,  that  their  commit- 
ment being  called  for,  that  question  was  first 
In  order. 

The  question  then  being  on  committing  to 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs — 

Mr.  Gayle  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Jamleson  withdrew  the  motion  to 
commit. 

Mr.  Schenck  renewed  it. 

Mr,  Houston,  of  Delaware,  said,  he  appre- 
hended there  would  be  no  objection  to  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution.  No  gentleman  in 
this  House  would  vote  against  a  resolution  of 
thanks  to  General  Taylor  and  the  officers  of 
his  command. 

The  Speaker  reminded  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  that  debate  was  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Evans  again  Intimated  his  desire  to 
offer  the  following  amendment : 

Resolved.  That  the  capitulation  of  Mon- 
terey meets  with  the  entire  sanction  and  ap- 
probation of  this  Congress;  and  that  the 
terms  of  that  capitulation  were  as  creditable 
to  the  humanity  and  skill  of  the  eallant 
Tavlor  as  the  achievement  of  the  xictory  of 
Monterey  was  glorious  to  our  arms. 

Some  conversation  ensued  between  the 
Speaker,  Mr.  Schenck,  Mr.  Evans,  and  others. 

Mr.  Houston,  of  Delaware,  to  obviate  all 
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difficulties,  moved  the  previous  question  on 
the  original  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  not  seconded. 

The  Speaker  again  announced  the  question 
to  be  on  the  motion  to  refer  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Affairs. 

Mr.  Henley  moved  to  amend,  by  adding  an 
Instruction  to  the  conunittee  to  add  the 
words  "engaged  as  they  were  in  defending 
the  rights  and  honor  of  the  nation."  On  this 
he  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Ashmun  moved  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment by  adding  the  words  "In  a  war  un- 
necessarily and  unconstitutionally  begun  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  McLane  said,  before  he  recorded  his 
vote,  he  desired 

The  Speaker  Interposed,  and  informed  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  that  debate  was 
not  in  order;  If  it  became  the  subject  of  de- 
bate, It  would  go  over  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McLane  said  be  had  an  amendment  to 
offer. 

The  Speaker  said  no  amendment  was  In 
order  at  present . 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  yeas 
and  nays  were  ordered  on  Mr.  Ashmun's 
amendment  to  the  amendment;  and,  being 
taken,  they  resulted  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  John  Q.  Adams,  Ashmun, 
Barrlnger,  Barrow,  Belcher,  Botts,  Brady, 
Buckner,  Canby,  CUngman,  Cocke.  Collamer, 
Conger,  Cranston,  Crowell,  Crozler,  Dickey, 
Dixon,  Donnell,  Duer.  Daniel  Duncan,  Oar- 
nett  Duncan,  Dunn,  Eckert,  Edwards.  Alex- 
ander Evans,  Nathan  Evans,  Fisher,  Fulton. 
Gayle,  Gentry.  Glddlngs,  Goggln,  Grlnnell, 
Haie,  Nathan  K.  Hall,  James  G.  Hampton, 
Haskell,  Henry,  John  W.  Houston,  Hubbard, 
Hudson,  Irvln,  Kellogg,  Thomas  Butler  King, 
Daniel  P.  King,  Lincoln,  Mcllvalne,  Marsh, 
Marvin,  MulUn,  Nes,  Newall,  Preston,  Put- 
nam, Reynolds,  Julius  Rockwell,  John  A. 
Rockwell,  Root,  Rumsey,  St.  John,  Schenck, 
Sheperd,  SherUl,  SUngerland,  Caleb  B.  Smith, 
Truman  Smith,  Stephens,  Andrew  Stewart, 
Strohm,  Sylvester,  Thlbodeaux,  Taylor,  Tomp- 
kins, Richard  W.  Thompson,  John  B.  Thomp- 
son, Toombs,  Tuck,  Van  Dyke,  Vinton,  War- 
ren, and  Wilson — 85, 

NAYS — Messrs.  Beale,  Bedlnger,  Birdsall, 
Black,  Bowdon,  Brodbead,  WUllam  O.  Brown, 
Charles  Brown,  Cathcart,  Chase,  Beverly  L. 
Clark,  Howell  Cobb,  WUllamson,  R.  W.  Cobb, 
Cummins.  Daniel  Dickinson,  Faran,  Feather- 
ston,  Flcklln,  Fries,  French,  Green,  WUlard 
P.  Hall.  Moses  Hampton.  Harmanson.  Harris, 
Henley,  Hill,  George  S.  Houston,  Inge,  Charles 
J.  IngersoU.  Jamleson,  Jenkins.  Andrew 
Johnson,  Robert  W.  Johnson.  George  W. 
Jones,  Kaufman,  Kennon,  Lahm,  La  S^re, 
Sidney  Lawrence,  Leffler,  Lord,  Lumpkin.  Mc- 
Clelland, McClenand.  McDowell,  McLane, 
Mann,  Meade,  Miller,  Morris,  Morse.  Murphy, 
Peaslee,  Peck,  Phelps,  Plllsbury,  Rheft,  Rich- 
ardson, Rlchey,  Robinson,  Rockhlll,  Sawyer, 
Sims,  Smart,  Robert  Smith,  Stanton,  Stark- 
weather, Charles  E.  Stuart,  Strong,  Thomas, 
James  Thompson,  Jacob  Thompson.  William 
Thompson.  Thurston,  Turner,  Venable,  Wick, 
and  WUllams— -81. 

Mr.  Houston,  of  Delaware,  Inquired  if  it 
would  be  In  order  to  move  to  lay  the  amend- 
ment as  amended  on  the  table. 

The  Speaker  replied  In  the  negative. 


ACADEMIC  FREEDOM  SEEMS  NOT 
THE  REAL  ISSUE  AT  STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OP   WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  January  21,  1972 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
possible  that  President  Nixon  might  have 
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spoken  too  sweepingly  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  when  he  said: 

Our  colleges  and  universities  have  again 
become  places  of  learning  Instead  of  battle- 
grounds. 

On  the  campus  of  one  of  our  most 
prestigious  centers  of  learning,  Stanford 
University,  there  is  at  least  a  skirmish 
over  conflicting  ideologies.  The  Issue  Is 
whether  or  not  a  tenured  professor  can 
be  dismissed  from  the  board  of  trustees 
for  repeatedly  inciting  to  violence  the 
malleable  minds  of  students. 

The  claim  of  academic  freedom  has 
been  raised  against  the  imiversity's  right 
to  protect  itself  against  irresponsible  and 
potentially  dangerous  activities.  Over  the 
past  few  months,  Stanford  University 
has  been  the  scene  of  a  fire  bombing, 
window  smashing,  a  takeover  of  the  uni- 
versity computer  center,  and  posted 
threats  of  retaliation  if  the  associate 
professor  of  English,  H.  Bruce  Franklin, 
is  finally  flred. 

The  New  York  Times  of  January  11 
edition  published  a  keen  analysis  of  the 
matter  and  editorially  concluded  that 
Franklin,  or  any  other  teacher,  has  no 
right  to  "shout  fire  in  a  crowded  thea- 
ter." I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Protecting  Stanford's  Freedom 

The  recommendation  by  a  seven-man  fac- 
ulty advisory  board  at  Stanford  University 
that  a  tenured  professor  be  dismissed  for 
repeatedly  Inciting  students  to  "the  use  of 
Illegal  coercion  and  violence"  Is  a  matter  of 
utmost  gravity  for  the  nation's  academic 
community.  If  the  Board  of  Trustees  follows 
suit,  this  would  be  the  first  such  step  by  a 
major  university  In  the  context  of  recent 
campus  unrest. 

Although  the  professor's  defenders  have 
predictably  charged  that  the  5-to-2  faculty 
recommendation  Is  a  violation  of  academic 
freedom,  massive  evidence  shows  that  It  Is 
quite  the  opposite:  a  painful  but  necessary 
attempt  to  protect  such  freedom  against 
coercion  and  disruption  from  within  the 
academy. 

H.  Bruce  Franklin,  an  associate  professor 
of  English,  has  long  £ind  publicly  encouraged 
students  to  commit  illegal  acts.  He  urged 
actions  that  threatened  Injury  to  persons, 
damage  to  property  and  Interference  with 
the  lawful  activities  of  other  members  of  the 
community.  He  has  In  effect  cried  "flre"  In  a 
crowded  theater.  His  conduct  has  been  cow- 
ardly as  well  as  irresponsible,  manipulating 
students,  endangering  their  own  safety  and 
damaging  their  future  careers.  It  makes 
pawns  of  vulnerable  young  men  and  women, 
while  the  professor  as  instigator  seeks  im- 
munity behind  the  shield  of  tenure. 

At  no  time  has  Professor  Franklin's 
Maoist  Ideology  been  an  issue.  What  is  at 
stake  is  the  university's  right  physically  to 
protect  itself.  The  senior  faculty  panel's 
painstaking  deliberations,  after  six  weeks  of 
hearings  of  more  than  100  witnesses,  led  to 
the  unimpeachable  conclusion  that  incite- 
ment to  Illegal  conduct  is  "an  abuse  of 
power"  rendered  particularly  serious  when 
it  Ignores  a  teacher's  responsibility  toward 
his  students.  In  a  flagrant  instance  last  Feb- 
ruary, a  student  occui>ation  of  the  univer- 
sity's Computation  Center  followed  Dr. 
Franklin's  appeal  for  Just  such  a  take-over. 

The  panel's  two  dissenting  members  dis- 
agreed with  the  majority  only  with  regard 
to  the  severity  of  the  penalty.  Their  counsel 
of   leniency   might   be   supported   had   the 
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offense  been  an  aberration  of  momentary 
passion.  But  Professor  Franklin's  consistent 
contempt  for  the  foiuidatlons  of  a  free,  ra- 
tional and  non-violent  community  was  un- 
mistakably reaffirmed  when  he  resp>onded  to 
the  faculty  verdict  with  a  call  for  "revolu- 
tionary counter-violence."  while  his  wife 
"symbolically"  stood  by  his  side  with  a  rifle. 
A  better  symbol  of  the  universities'  deter- 
mination to  uphold  freedom  through  self- 
government  under  law  will  be  Stanford's 
notice  that  neither  tenure  nor  inflammatory 
rhetoric  constitutes  a  license  for  coercive 
and  Illegal  action. 
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ROCHESTER  VFW  POST  MARKS 
25TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  25 
years  ago  that  a  group  of  World  War 
II  veterans  met  to  form  the  James  H. 
Lundgren  Post  No.  8948,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

The  charter  membership  consisted  of 
60  overseas  veterans,  all  employees  of 
the  Rochester  Post  Office.  The  post  was 
named  for  James  H.  Lundgren  who  was 
killed  in  action  on  Iwo  Jima  in  1945. 
His  father,  an  employee  of  the  Rochester 
Post  Office,  was  one  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers. 

The  post  has  grown  to  a  membership 
of  more  than  300,  including  veterans  of 
World  War  I,  World  War  II.  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  and  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  anniversary  affair  was  arranged 
by  Albert  J.  Rago,  chairman,  and  Mar- 
vin A.  Bruley,  cochairman.  Interesting- 
ly, Mr.  Rago,  as  a  sergeant,  served  in 
World  War  n  with  our  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs,  the  Honorable  Olin 
Teague  of  Texas. 

Toastmaster  at  the  affair  was  State 
Senator  Thomas  Laverne,  past  coimty 
commander,  with  invocation  by  Chaplain 
Herbert  J.  Migliore.  The  welcome  was 
by  the  post  commander,  Vincent  H.  Ip- 
polito. 

Honored  guests  included:  Leonard  L. 
Schieffelin,  past  post,  county  and  de- 
partment commander:  Richard  P.  Tick- 
ner,  past  post  and  county  commander: 
Harold  B.  O'Connor,  eighth  district  com- 
mander: Postmaster  William  E.  Finn  of 
Rochester:  and  New  York  Department 
Commander  John  M.  York. 

Our  colleagues,  the  Honorable  Barber 
B.  CONABLE  and  the  Honorable  Frank 
Horton,  representing  parts  of  Rochester, 
were  unable  to  be  present  because  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Following  are  highlights  of  the  post's 
25-year  history: 

Highlights  of  25   Years 

The  James  H.  Lundgren  Post  8948,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  was 
formally  instituted  on  January  26,  1947.  The 
Post  was  named  in  memory  of  James  H. 
Lundgren,  who  was  killed  in  action  on  Iwo 
Jlma,  March  3,  1945.  The  charter  member- 
ship consisted  of  sixty  overseas  veterans,  all 
employees  of  the  Rochester  Post  Office,  one 
of  whom  was  James'  father,  Henry  Lundgren. 
The  present  memlsership,  over  300,  Includes 


veterans  of  World  War  I.  World  War  II,  the 
Korean  Conflict  and  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Many  resolutions  originating  in  the  Lund- 
gren Post  during  the  past  two  and  one-half 
decades  have  been  adopted  by  the  VFW 
County,  District.  State  and  National  or- 
ganizations. Some  have  become  state  and 
federal  laws;  such  as  the  McCormlck  Bill, 
restoring  the  rights  of  certain  veterans  in 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  Whitten 
Amendment,  preserving  the  rights  of  veterans 
under  the  Civil  Service  Law. 

Since  January.  1957,  a  most  important 
activity  of  the  Lundgren  Post  has  been  its 
V.A.  Hospital  Committee.  Television  sets  and 
a  bowling  foulline  setup  have  been  provided  * 
for  the  patients'  enjoyment.  The  active 
volunteer  service  of  the  committee  member- 
ship during  the  past  fifteen  years,  has  made 
it  possible  for  patients  to  attend  many  events, 
such  as  the  Ice  Follies,  circuses,  rodeos,  musi- 
cal productions,  the  Rochester-Americans 
professional  hockey  games,  and  Rochester 
Red  Wing  baseball  games.  This  program  has 
contributed  much  in  the  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  our  disabled  veterans  from 
our  local  hospitals  In  Bath,  Batavla  and  Can- 
andalgua. 

Helping  to  strengthen  patriotism  and 
Americanism  In  our  community,  the  Lund- 
gren Post  colors  have  been  displayed  in 
twenty-five  Memorial  Day  parades,  and  have 
represented  our  post  in  numerous  patriotic 
celebrations,  tributes  to  our  honored  dead, 
and  many  other  civic  programs. 

Improved  youth  activities  and  elimination 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  are  part  of  the  Post's 
programs.  Toward  this  end  we  have  sponsored 
Junior  Softball  teams.  Junior  Bowling  teams, 
Llte-A-Blke  campaigns.  Loyalty  Day,  and 
have  helped  and  Involved  ourselves  with  the 
Girl  Scout  and  Boy  Scout  movements. 

In  1952  the  Post  adopted  a  set  of  By-Laws 
which  were  approved  by  the  State  and  Na- 
tional organizations.  This,  in  Itself  is  unique, 
for  there  are  very  few  posts  which  have  such 
a  set  to  guide  them.  To  assist  the  families 
of  our  deceased  comrades  we  have  for  the 
past  seventeen  years  established  and  main- 
tained a  death  benefit. 

The  post  social  functions,  dinners  and  pic- 
nics which  have  been  well  attended  over  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  have  developed  a  true 
spirit  of  comradeship  among  the  members. 

Lundgren  Post  is  noted  not  only  for  its 
quantity,  but  also  for  its  quality.  Beginning 
with  some  sixty  members  in  1947,  the  post  is 
numbered  among  the  larger  posts  in  Monroe 
County.  Leadership  has  been  a  trademark  of 
Post  8948  ...  it  has  produced  24  Post  Com- 
manders, 3  County  Commanders,  1  District 
Commander,  1  Department  Commander  and 
several  County  and  District  officers. 

Lundgren  Post's  highlights  and  achieve- 
ments are  numerous  and  impressive,  but  they 
only  indicate  higher  levels  of  accomplish- 
ments for  the  future. 

...  on  to  the  next  twenty-flve  years,  God 
willing. 

Charter  members  were:  Laurence  J.  Burns,* 
John  C.  Crowley,  John  J.  Curtln,  Walter  J. 
Czarniak,  Frederick  Dykstra,*  William  E. 
Finn,  and  Donald  C.  HilUker. 

Raymond  J.  Hoefen,  Lincoln  L.  Kalwas, 
Joseph  W.  Klrcher,  Joseph  Lauricella,  Walter 
Lysy,  Raymond  J.  Moore,  and  Joseph  R. 
Ortolanl. 

Philip  L.  Palermo,  Raymond  J.  Rlchens, 
Chester  C.  Rowley,  William  C.  Sanger,  Leon- 
ard L.  SchlefTelln,  Earl  E.  Schlnner,  and  Ge- 
rard J.  Schultheis. 

Frank  Stiegel,  Harold  A.  Suits,  William  A. 
Tatyga,*  Richard  F.  Tlckner,  Joseph  B. 
Wahl,  Prank  A.  Welland,  and  J.  Prank  Wlx- 
ted. 

I  was  honored  to  be  the  main  speaker 
on  this  happy  occasion  and  I  include  my 
text  with  my  remarks: 


'Deceased. 


January  21,  1972 

Address    by    the    Honorable    Thaddeus    J. 

DtTLSKI  AT  20th  AnNIVERARY  OF  ROCHESTER, 

NY.,  VFW  Post 

1 1  is  a  very  special  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
here  this  evening  to  help  you  celebrate  the 
25: h  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
James  Lundgren  Post  No.  8948  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  here  In  Rochester. 

The  VFW  has  never  been  afraid  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  on  the  issues  which  con- 
front our  great  country.  You  have  had  su- 
perior leadership  within  your  organization, 
and  I  know  first-hand  that  your  leaders  and 
your  members  do  their  homework  well  on 
the  Issues. 

The  VFW  has  always  been  In  the  forefront 
seeking  sensible  benefits  for  our  nation's 
veterans  and,  more  silently.  It  has  played 
a  major  leadership  role  In  helping  the  re- 
turning Vietnam  era  veteran  to  re-establish 
himself  In  society  as  he  comes  back  to  civil- 
ian  life. 

Our  country  needs  more  organizations 
such  as  yours,  which  are  champions  of  Amer- 
can  democracy,  and  which  are  willing  to 
stand  up  to  the  draft  and  card  burners,  flag 
desecrators,  the  whiners,  and  the  com- 
plainers. 

DEBT   TO   OtTR   VETERANS 

We  need  a  strong  America,  and  I  stand 
with  you  every  step  of  the  way  as  you  mar- 
shal the  support  o'  our  nation's  veterans.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  harder  working  group 
of  dedicated  Americans  in  our  country  today 
than  the  members  of  your  great  organiza- 
tion. 

Our  country  owes  all  who  served  In  the 
armed  forces  a  great  debt  that  can  never 
be  repaid.  Our  nation's  veterans  represent 
the  strength  In  America,  and  because  of  you. 
our  nation  is  strong  and  free  today. 

I  am  Indeed  glad  to  be  associated  with 
such  fine  organizations  who  do  more  than 
pay  Up  service  to  the  American  way  of  life. 

Ne.xt  week  the  second  session  of  the  92nd 
Congress  will  convene,  and  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  important  veteran  Issues  which  will 
be  considered. 

Before  I  review  these,  however,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  during  the  91st  Congress,  we 
passed  more  legislation  benefiting  veterans 
and  their  dependents  than  had  been  passed 
by  any  previous  Congress  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

LEGISLATION   PASSED 

The  legislation  which  we  passed  resulted 
la  direct  payments  of  benefits  to  veterans 
and  their  dependents,  approximating  $1  bil- 
lion a  year.  This  included  increases  in  com- 
pensation and  pension  rates  averaging  about 
eight  percent;  Increased  and  expanded  QI 
home  programs;  a  35  percent  increase  in 
education  and  training  allowances,  and  other 
benefit  improvements. 

Diu'ing  the  first  session  of  this  Congress, 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  held 
numerous  hearings  and  took  action  on  a 
number  of  bills  to  Improve  and  expand  vet- 
erans' benefits. 

Two  of  the  most  important  laws  which 
originated  in  our  Committee  were  H.R. 
11652— now  Public  Law  92-197— and  H.R. 
11551  which  became  Public  Law  92-198. 

Public  Law  197  Increases  Dependents  and 
Indemnity  Compensation  rates  for  approxi- 
mately 176.000  widows,  46,000  chUdren,  and 
about  68,000  dependent  parents.  It  also  pre- 
vents parents  receiving  DIC  from  losing  ag- 
gregate income  because  of  social  security  In- 
creases in  1971. 

Public  Law  198  provides  an  average  cost  of 
living  increase  of  approximately  6«4  percent 
In  non-service-connected  pension  rates,  pay- 
able to  approximately  1.6  million  veterans 
and  widows.  It  also  prevents  pensioners  from 
losing  any  of  their  VA  pension  received  on 
their  own  behalf  due  to  the  1971  increase  In 
social  security  benefits. 
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BILLS   FROM    COMMITTEE 

Other  bills  that  have  originated  in  our 
Committee  include: 

Public  Law  92-66 — which  preserves  the  di- 
rect loan  program  for  GIs  who  live  mostly  in 
rural  areas.  This  is  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ments ever  made  by  America  in  a  govern- 
ment-backed housing  program.  It  has  made 
a  profit  of  over  $200  million  during  the  life 
of  the  program  and  yet  the  Administration 
sought  to  shut  off  the  funding  of  this  profit- 
making  program  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  was  supporting  other  types  of  sut)Sldlzed 
housing  mostly  for  non-veterans. 

Public  Law  92-95 — which  provides  mort- 
gage protection  life  insurance  for  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  who  have  re- 
ceived grants  for  specially  adapted  housing 
with  the  veteran  paying  the  standard  pre- 
mium, and  the  government  paying  the  re- 
mainder of  the  premium  because  of  the 
veteran's  serious  service-connected  disability. 

DRUG   TREATMENT 

Other  legislation,  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  in  the  last  session  and  now  pending 
in  the  Senate,  includes: 

A  measure  providing  for  VA  facility  treat- 
ment for  veterans  or  military  personnel 
addicted  to  narcotics — regardless  of  the  char- 
acter of  their  discharge. 

A  bill  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
medical  schools. 

A  measure  providing  an  extension  from  six 
to  nine  months  for  veterans'  nursing  home 
care. 

And  an  omnibus  bill  which  would  broaden 
medical  care  for  veterans,  dependents,  an'd 
survivors,  and  improve  the  recruitment  and 
retention  of  career  personnel  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  VA. 

Also,  as  the  first  session  closed,  our  Oom- 
mlttee  had  completed  hearings  on  the  vet- 
erans' educational  assistance  program. 

The  Administration  has  recommended  an 
8.6  percent  increase  in  educational  assistance 
allowances.  However,  I  expect  the  Congress 
will  pass  a  bill  raising  the  rates  by  about 
10  to  12  percent,  Inasmuch  as  the  Admin- 
istration's proposal  is  based  on  the  increased 
cost  of  living  as  of  October  1971.  By  the  time 
the  bill  Is  finally  enacted.  It  can  be  reason- 
ably anticipated  that  higher  rates  will  be 
necessary  to  offset  the  higher  cost  of  living. 
Our  Committee  will  probably  act  on  this 
legislation  soon  after  Congress  reconvenes. 

ISSUES    TO    CONSIDER 

other  issues  which  we  may  consider  In  this 
new  session  are: 

National  cemeteries  and  burial  benefits  for 
veterans  generally,  which  would  include — 
( 1 )  the  transfer  cf  Jurisdiction  over  national 
cemeteries  to  the  VA;  (2)  the  authorization 
of  a  study  of  the  entire  problem  by  the  VA — 
with  a  report  of  recommendations  to  be 
made  to  the  Congress;  (3)  the  recast  of  the 
national  cemetery  system  on  a  regional  basts; 
and  (4)  the  authorization  of  a  burial  plot  al- 
lowance of  $150  In  cases  where  the  deceased 
veteran  Is  not  buried  In  a  national  cemetery. 

We  also  plan  action  on  a  bill  to  liberalise 
the  rates  of  compensation  commensurate 
with  the  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living  which 
will  have  occurred  by  the  time  legislation 
can  be  approved.  By  Novemljer  1971,  the  cost 
of  living  had  risen  by  5.4  percent  since  the 
last  compensation  Increase  was  approved. 

Our  veterans'  houslnR  program  needs  im- 
provement because  of  the  state  of  our  econ- 
omy, and  we  plan  to  explore  several  pro- 
posals designed  to  better  assist  young  fami- 
lies of  veterans  with  low  Inconie  to  obtain 
adequate  housing. 

LIFE    INSURANCE   CONVERSION 

We  also  plan  to  consider  a  liberalization  of 
the  conversion  privilege  under  the  Service- 
men's Group  Life  Insurance  program  which 
will  greatly  aid  the  young  low-income  veteran 
who  may  be  newly  married. 
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Of  prime  concern  to  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  is  the  VA  medical  program. 
We  have  a  gigantic  medical  system  in  166 
hospitals  which  Is  the  greatest  single  medical 
system  In  the  world  under  one  leadership. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has, 
for  years,  tried  to  "manage"  and  dominate 
the  VA  hospital  system.  However,  the  Con- 
gress has  vigorously  fought  to  preserve  the 
present  system.  This  has  led  to  a  hard  con- 
frontation between  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive Branch. 

The  Idea  of  seriously  curtailing  or  phasing 
out  the  VA  hospital  system  Is  a  clear  objec- 
tive of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
However,  the  tactics  have  changed  from  try- 
ing to  close  down  entire  hospitals  to  nibbling 
away  at  them,  year  by  year. 

VA   HOSPITAL  BUDGET  PROBLEM 

It  has  been  necessary  for  the  Congress  to 
take  strong  action  to  keep  the  hospital  sys- 
tem from  being  bled  to  death  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Two  years  ago. 
Congress  added  a  total  of  $155  million  to  the 
medical  care  budget  of  the  VA.  because  our 
Committee  Investigation  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  the  program  was  seriously  under- 
funded and  understaffed. 

When  the  President  submitted  his  budget 
for  fiscal  1972,  it  was  based  on  lowering  the 
average  daily  patient  census  from  about 
84.500  to  79.000.  If  Congress  had  allowed  this 
action  to  stand.  It  would  have  had  the  effect 
of  closing  about  ten  500-bpd  hospitals  over  a 
period  of  a  year.  In  the  Appropriations  Act. 
for  the  first  time  In  history.  Congress  stated 
that  the  VA  medical  system  should  operate 
at  an  average  dally  patient  census  of  not  less 
than  85.500  and  at  an  operating  bed  level  of 
not  less  than  97.500. 

Tlirough  administrative  finagling,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has  been 
able  to  make  some  Inroads  into  these  mini- 
mum operating  levels- — so  that  It  appears 
the  overall  average  dally  patient  census  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  June  will  be 
about  83,000  at  best. 

FUNDS    ARE    WITHHELD 

During  the  current  fiscal  year.  Congress 
added  almost  $200  million  to  the  President's 
original  budget  request  for  VA  medical  care, 
and  yet.  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  told  the  VA  they  cannot  spend 
about  $72  million  which  Congress  appro- 
priated. 

These  funds  are  badly  needed  to  better 
staff  and  equip  our  VA  hospitals  to  take  care 
of  the  rising  workloads.  It  Is  lust  inconceiv- 
able to  me  that  these  funds  are  being  with- 
held when  they  are  so  vitally  needed  to  treat 
our  nation's  sick  and  disabled  veterans. 

Very  shortly  the  President  will  present  to 
the  Congress  his  1973  budget.  While  It  will 
probably  contain  more  dollars  for  VA  medical 
care  and  other  programs.  It  is  highly  doubtful 
that  this  Increase  will  t>f  In  keeping  with 
higher  medical  costs  and  the  rising  workload 
brought  on  by  the  1.3  million  World  War  I 
veterans  who  have  an  average  age  of  about 
76.  and  who  need  a  great  deal  of  care. 

Add  to  this  about  15  million  World  War  11 
veterans,  who  have  an  average  age  of  about 
52.  along  with  the  growing  number  of  Viet- 
nam veterans — many  of  whom  have  ex- 
tremely serious  injuries — and  It  Is  readily 
apparent  that  there  Is  a  great  need  to  expand 
and  update  our  VA  medical  program. 

Congress  Is  dedicated  to  this  course  of 
action.  With  your  help,  and  the  help  of  other 
VFW  posts  throughout  the  nation  and  that 
of  other  veterans'  groups.  I  hope  that  we  can 
put  a  stop  to  this  sly  plan  which  has  been 
developed  by  ivory-tower  bureaucrats. 

I  said,  at  the  beginning,  that  the  VFW  has 
never  been  afraid  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
The  time  has  come  again  for  you  to  do  this — 
and  I  know  v.e  can  count  on  you  for  swift 
and  positive  action. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  MIKE 
FROME  AND  AMERICAN  FOR- 
ESTRY   ASSOCIATION 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  January  21.  1972 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  some 
correspondence  between  Mike  Frome  and 
the  American  Forestry  Association  which 
was  recently  published  in  the  Living 
Wilderness  magazine. 

It  is  certainly  the  prerogative  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association  to  pub- 
lish what  they  wish,  but  it  is  a  sad  day 
when  they  can  no  longer  look  at  all  sides 
of  forestry.  When  they  openly  advocate 
censorship  of  their  columnists,  whose 
propaganda  line  are  we  reading? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cor- 
respondence be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  iii 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
Thk  Strange  Case  of  Michael  Frome,  Lover 

or  Trees  and  B*te  Noire  of  the  Lumber 

Industry 

EurroR's  Note. — One  of  the  best  writers 
on  conservation  Issues  today  Is  Michael 
Frome.  author  of  such  books  as  Whose 
Woods  These  Are:  The  Story  of  the  Na- 
tional Forests  and  the  recently  published 
The  Forest  Service.  Mike  serves  as  Conserva- 
tion Editor  of  Field  and  Stream  Magazine  and 
until  recently  wrote  a  monthly  column  for 
American  Forests,  the  magazine  of  The 
American  Forestry  Association. 

In  his  American  Forests  column  Mike  used 
to  probe  Into  anything  and  everything 
related  to  our  nation's  forests  and  range 
lands.  His  approach  was  direct,  his  style 
Incisive.  He  gave  quarter  to  no  one  he 
thought  deserving  of  criticism.  Oftentimes 
he  was  critical  of  the  US.  Forest  Service 
and /or  the  timber  industry. 

We  always  thought  It  was  to  the  credit  of 
The  American  Forestry  Association  that  It 
published  Mike's  column,  which  began  In 
1966  and  was  preceded  by  occasional  articles 
goln?  back  to  1959.  Here  was  convincing 
proof  that  the  association  could  look  objec- 
tively at  itsslf  and  Its  many  cJoee  friends  In 
government  and  Industry  and  fight  for 
change  where  change  was  needed.  With  at 
least  seven  Industry  representatives  and  sev- 
eral former  officials  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
among  its  officers  and  directors,  the  associa- 
tion needs  to  show  this  kind  of  Independ- 
ence. 

To  us.  It  is  Indeed  sad  that  this  relation- 
ship has  ended.  It  is  especially  sad  for  what 
It  seems  to  tell  us  about  the  Internal  prob- 
1  ms  of  The  American  Forestry  Association, 
once  thought  to  be  a  strong  voice  for  con- 
servation and  now,  perhaps,  something  less 
than  that. 

We  take  no  delight  or  satisfaction  In  re- 
viewing the  firing  of  Mike  Frome.  But  after 
wrestling  with  our  consciences  on  what  Is. 
or  Is  not,  our  responsibility  In  the  matter, 
we  have  decided  to  share  with  you  some  of 
the  correspondence  that  has  come  Into  our 
hands  concerning  It  We  hope  ycu  And  It 
Instructive. 

The  eolsode  began  with  the  memorandum 
reproduced  above,  directed  to  James  B.  Craig. 
resoect^d  editor  of  American  Forests.  We 
then  pick  up  the  exchange  of  correspondence 
with  Frome's  note  to  Craig  on  first  learning 
of  the  memo. 
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The  American  Forestry  Association, 

Washington.  D.C..  March  4, 1971. 
Memo 
To:  James  B.  Craig 
Prom:    William    E.    Towell,    Executive   Vice 

President 
Subject:  Mike  Frome's  Column  in  American 
Forests 

The  formality  of  this  memorandum  Is  to 
clarify  for  the  record  the  decisions  made  re- 
garding Mike  Frome's  column  In  American 
Forests  Magazine.  It  will  be  your  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  these  decisions  are  carried 
out. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  review  the  back- 
ground and  reasons  for  this  action,  except  to 
say  that  Mike's  column  frequently  has  been 
in  conflict  with  official  Association  positions; 
It  often  has  been  personal  and  Inflammatory, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice: and.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  sometimes 
contains  outright  Inaccuracies  or  harmful 
Innuendoes.  For  the  protection  of  the  Asso- 
ciation Itself,  It  is  necessary  to  require  cer- 
tain editorial  restrictions  on  Mike  in  the 
futiu-e.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  Mr. 
Frome  has  agreed  to  these  restrictions  as  a 
requisite  to  his  continued  service  as  a  colum- 
nist with  American  Forests: 

1.  Frome's  column  Is  to  be  censored  by 
you  as  Editor  to  Insure  that  It  Is  not  In 
conflict  with  established  AFA  policy  or  posi- 
tion. 

2.  Frome,  In  the  future,  is  not  to  write 
critically  about  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the 
forest  Industry,  the  profession  or  about  con- 
troversial forestry  Issues. 

3.  A  disclaimer  Is  to  appear  permanently 
on  Frome's  column  that  he  Is  a  paid  colum- 
nist and  does  not  speak  for  the  Association. 

I  am  very  pleased,  as  was  the  Board,  that 
Mike  has  agreed  to  this  censorship  and  wants 
to  continue  writing  for  us.  He  is  a  very  effec- 
tive and  popular  writer  who  has  been  and 
can  continue  to  be  a  great  asset  to  our  maga- 
zine. 
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W.E.T. 


Alexandria,  Va., 

March  22,  1971. 

Dear  Jim:  Attached  Is  my  next  column  for 
the  magazine. 

Please  advise  Mr.  Towell  that  I  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  his  memorandum  of  March 
4  wTltten  to  you  on  the  subject  of  "Mike 
Frome's  column,"  although  it  did  not  come 
either  from  him  or  from  you. 

Will  you  please  advise  him  ftirther — and 
he  may  feel  free  to  pass  this  word  to  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Association,  if  he  so  wishes — 
that  at  no  time,  and  in  no  manner,  have  I 
agreed  to  having  my  column  censored  and ' 
or  edited  as  a  requisite  to  Its  continued  use 
in  American  Forests. 

You  know  this  to  be  the  fact  and  I  will 
appreciate  your  acknowledgement. 
Sincerely, 

Mike  Fbobie. 

American  Forests, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  24,  1971. 
Mr.  Michaei.  Frome, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Dear  Mike:  I  regret  more  than  I  can  say 
that  someone  inside  APA  has  seen  fit  to  open 
up  this  can  of  worms  by  sending  you  Mr. 
Towell's  memo  to  me  of  March  4  concerning 
your  column.  I  had  hoped — and  I  stUl  hope — 
that  we  can  work  this  thing  out. 

As  you  know,  prior  to  our  Directors'  meet- 
ing you  and  I  discussed  your  column  at  the 
Cosmos  Club  and  we  both  agreed  that  It 
would  be  a  good  Idea  to  lay  off  forestry  for 
awhile  and  let  readers  and  others  have  their 
say  on  the  basis  of  the  dialogue  the  magazine 
has  opened  up  as  regards  even-aged  manage- 
ment and  other  concerns.  There  certainly 
was  not  any  mention  of  censorship  which  Is 


why  I  was  shocked  when  Mr.  Towell  flrst 
showed  me  his  memo  with  that  ugly  word 
\ised  not  once  but  two  times.  At  that  time 
It  was  my  imderstanding  he  would  delete 
those  two  words  before  sending  the  memo  to 
Directors.  At  the  time  I  told  him  what  I  had 
already  told  you,  that  it  was  time  for  you  to 
lay  off  forestry  for  awhile  at  least. 

Mike,  I  was  not  Invited  to  sit  In  on  a  closed 
session  of  the  Directors  on  this  matter  so  I 
can  not  say  with  certainty  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. I  understand  some  were  very  critical 
of  your  colimm.  On  the  basis  of  the  reaction 
of  others  following  receipt  of  the  memo,  some 
thought  It  was  too  harsh. 

Accordingly,  I  did  not  show  you  this  memo 
because  I  was  not  completely  sure  Just  how 
exacting  it  was  or  how  permanent.  I  hoped 
our  previous  discussion  would  cover  the 
situation  sufficiently  and  that  we  could  ride 
with  the  punches.  The  current  column  on 
black  walnut,  which  we  discussed  at  that 
time,  strikes  me  as  fine  except  for  one  refer- 
ence to  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  which 
I  must  delete. 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  you  are  quite  right 
that  you  never  agreed  to  any  form  of  censor- 
ship and  in  fact  the  whole  Idea  of  starting 
the  column  was  to  present  an  outside  opinion 
in  an  effort  to  ward  off  blandness  in  the 
magazine.  That  was  the  whole  idea.  And 
while  I  did  not  care  for  the  disclaimer  idea 
myself,  I  thought  it  was  a  reasonable  request 
since  obviously  you  are  not  speaking  for  the 
association  as  such  as  an  officer  of  the  orga- 
nization. That  is  self  evident  it  seems  to  me. 
Perhaps  I  was  in  error  not  to  show  you 
this  memo  immediately.  The  reason  I  did  not 
was  that  I  thought:  1)  It  was  an  inside  mat- 
ter to  be  Interpreted  by  me  in  terms  of  the 
actual  rigidity  of  the  thing;  2)  I  thought 
Mr.  Towell  and  I  were  in  agreement  on  how 
we  would  proceed,  namely,  that  you  would 
lay  off  forestry  for  awhile  at  least  until  we 
saw  how  things  developed.  And  it  was  my 
impression  Mr.  Towell's  personal  reaction 
was  much  softer  than  the  memo  itself. 

It  is  also  quite  true  that  as  regards  some 
of  the  things  on  which  you  have  written  the 
AFA  has  no  official  policy — such  as  the 
recent  Timber  Supply  Bill,  the  SST  and 
other  hot  Issues  of  the  day.  Where  we  have 
had  a  position  I  have  always  appreciated 
your  restraint  even  though  you  sometimes 
took  the  opposite  point  of  view  in  other 
publications,  which  is  your  right. 

Where  does  this  new  development  now 
leave  us?  I  am  still  proceeding  on  the  prem- 
ise that  the  words  "censorship"  were  de- 
leted from  the  memo  of  March  4.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  whole  Board  In  a  showdown 
would  go  along  with  that  ugly  word.  I  do 
feel  that  as  regards  forestry  you  have  stirred 
up  the  Indians  enough  for  now  and  that  we 
should  lay  off,  which  you  said  was  right. 
While  you  have  helped  stimtUate  readership 
and  have  contributed  to  our  really  remark- 
able growth  in  the  last  couple  years,  the  time 
comes  to  ease  up.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Towell 
is  hard  at  work  on  a  series  of  "Areas  of 
Agreement"  conferences  between  preserva- 
tionists and  industry  which  may  or  may  not 
be  successful.  But  since  this  is  an  associa- 
tion as  well  as  a  magazine,  I  feel  we  should 
help  him  all  we  can  and  some  statesmanship 
Is  now  required. 

Also,  there  were  indications  at  the  Direc- 
tors' meeting  that  they  Intend  to  take  a 
much  more  aggressive  stance  on  Issues  of 
the  day  than  was  previously  the  case.  If  this 
develops,  it  will  be  my  Job  to  help  Imple- 
ment those  positions  and  I  think  you  would 
agree  that  if  our  contributors  cant  go  along 
with  those  positions  at  least  they  should  not 
be  encouraged  to  oppose  them  in  our  own 
magazine.  That  is  how  I  interpret  Point  No. 
1  In  the  memo.  Point  No.  2  I  interpret  as 
meaning  "lay  off  forestry"  for  awhile,  which 
we  had  already  discussed.  And  I  was  told  in 
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no  uncertain  terms  that  the  disclaimer  on 
your  column  must  be  put  there  to  stay.  Some 
also  vu^ed  that  you  also  stay  away  from 
personalities — which,  of  course,  makes  hot 
\  copy  and  is  widely  read — but  which  is  not 
^  always  helpful  in  terms  of  achieving  the 
goals  of  an  organization. 

This  is  not  a  pleasant  experience,  I  agree, 
and  it  is  now  obvious  that  at  least  some 
members  of  our  Board  are  unhappy  with 
both  of  us.  But  Mike  I  have  put  over  20 
years  into  this  magazine  and  I  want  to  make 
a  success  of  It.  With  some  help  from  you  all 
we'll  have  it  over  the  100,000  mark  in  an- 
other year  or  so  and  I've  got  some  ideas  for 
expanding  both  our  scope  and  coverage  that 
I  think  will  be  sure  fire.  I  know  this  memo- 
randum has  upset  you  and  X  had  hoped  to 
shield  you  from  the  sharpness  of  the  tone  of 
the  thing  which  I  feel  is  catering  to  the  ideas 
of  a  few  Directors  and  not  necessarily  the 
majority  of  them.  I  have  had  to  learn  to  ride 
with  the  punches  here  from  people  in  a  wide 
cross  section  of  opinion. 

So.  as  I  see  it,  we  have  two  choices:  1)  We 
can  say  this  memo  Is  inflicting  censorship  on 
American  Forests  and  quit;  2)  For  a  number 
of  re-isons  I  have  tried  to  outline.  It  is  not 
as  grim  as  it  sounds  and  actually  reflects  a 
real  desire  by  the  Directors  to  start  taking 
positions  on  issues  and  move  Into  the  main 
conservation  swim.  I  choose  to  interpret  the 
memo  along  the  second  line  at  least  for  the 
time  being.  I  hope  you  will  do  the  same  for 
I  would  hate  most  awfully  to  lose  your  good 
services  and  so  would  a  large  number  of 
our  readers. 
As  ever, 

James  B.  Craig,  Editor. 


Journalism  Department, 
The  University  of  Wyoming, 
Laramie.  Wyoming,  April  2, 1971. 
Mr.  William  E.  Towell, 
Executive  Vice  President, 
The  American  Forestry  Association, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dfar  Mr.  Towell:  I  have  been  slow  in 
reading  mall  delivered  to  my  home  lately 
and  slower  realizing  the  full  import  of  your 
March  4  memorandum  to  James  B.  Craig, 
editor  of  American  Forests,  regarding  Mike 
Frome's  column. 

To  say  I  am  shocked  and  deeply  concerned 
Is  an  understatement. 

Will  you  please  furnish  me  the  details  as 
to  how  the  decision  resulting  In  the  memo- 
randum was  arrived  at  and  If  the  matter  was 
put  to  the  board  of  directors  and  If  so,  what 
the  vote  was. 

I  am  very  much  aware  that  I  am  a  new 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association  and  have  at- 
tended only  one  board  meeting.  Perhaps  what 
I  need  la  a  copy  of  the  APA  constitution  and 
bylaws  or  other  documents  setting  forth  the 
r.ghts  and  duties  of  the  directors,  especially 
regarding  the  magazine,  American  Forests. 
Any  pertinent  Information  you  can  give  me 
In  this  regard  will  be  appreciated. 
I'ery  truly  yours, 

Ernest  H.  Linpord, 
Professor  and  Head;  Editorial  and  con- 
servation  writer  35  years. 
cc :  Officers,  Board  of  Directors  and  Honorary 
Vice  Presidents,  American   Forestry  A.*;- 
soilatlon 
Editor's  Note:   On  April  8  Towell  replied 
to  Ltnford  saying  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
hna  instructed  him  to  "control"  Mike  Frome. 
that  his  memo  of  March  4  had  been  Issued 
at  the  explicit  request  of  President  Charles 
A    Connaughton.  that  he  regarded  Frome  as 
a  fine  writer  but  one  with  objectives  In  direct 
conflict  with  those  of  the  association,  that 
the  "unfortunate"  choice  of  the  word  "cen- 
sorship" was  his  own,  and,  finally,  that  in 
his  opinion  the  distinction  between  editing 
aid  censorship  was  not  really  important.  Re- 
ferring to  Craig,  he  described  him  as  "my 
editor." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Alexandria,  Va., 

April  8.  1971. 
Mr.  James  B.  Craig, 

Editor,  American  Forests. 

Dear  Jim:  I  have  your  letter  of  March  24, 
which  constitutes  the  flrst  direct  revelation 
to  me  of  the  decision  to  deprive  me  of  free- 
dom of  expression  in  American  Forests 
through  censorship  of  my  column. 

For  the  record,  and  the  protection  of  my 
good  name  and  professional  integrity,  I 
would  like  to  review  our  communications  on 
the  subject. 

On  Monday,  March  1,  you  asked  me  to 
meet  you  at  the  Cosmos  Club.  At  that  time 
you  transmitted  a  message  from  Mr.  Towell 
requesting  that  I  ease  up  on  my  criticism  of 
the  Forest  Service  and  timber  industry.  I 
agreed  to  do  so,  particularly  since  I  had  other 
subjects  in  mind  for  the  next  two  or  three 
Issues  of  the  magazine. 

Several  days  later  you  invited  me  to  din- 
ner. I  was  puzzled  as  to  the  reason.  The  date 
was  March  10,  clearly  after  Mr.  Towell's 
memo  to  you  of  March  4  on  the  subject  of 
"Mike  Frome's  Column  in  American  Forests." 
Although  the  contents  of  the  memorandum 
certainly  could  have  serious  effect  upon  my 
reputation  as  both  journalist  and  conserva- 
tionist, you  made  no  mention  of  it;  nor  did 
I  learn  about  it  subsequently  through  direct 
communication  from  either  you  or  Mr.  Tow- 
ell. Nor  did  I  learn  that  you  had  already 
started  to  Impose  censorship  until  I  received 
a  copy  of  the  April  issue  with  serious  dele- 
tions from  my  column. 

In  mid-March  a  copy  of  the  memorandum 
came  to  me  through  other  channels.  I  was 
utterly  astonished  at  terminology  and  asser- 
tions that  my  column  "has  often  been  per- 
sonal and  inflammatory  .  .  ."  and  that  it 
".  .  .  sometimes  contains  outright  inaccu- 
racies or  harmful  innuendoes."  Neither  you 
nor  Mr.  Towell  has  ever  discussed  such 
charges  with  me  at  any  time  or  ever  indicated 
anything  but  appreciation  for  the  contents 
of  my  column.  Therefore,  I  feel  deeply  pained 
at  having  these  charges  broadcast  without 
any  substantiation  to  Officers  and  Directors 
of  the  American  Forestry  Association. 

On  March  22  I  wrote  you  on  this  matter, 
requesting  that  you  advise  Mr.  Towell  that  at 
no  time,  and  in  no  manner,  have  I  agreed  to 
having  my  column  censored  and/or  edited 
as  a  requisite  to  its  continued  use  in  Amer- 
ican Forests. 

Thus  we  now  reach  your  letter  of  March  24, 
m  which  you  admit  that  I  never  agreed  to 
any  form  of  censorship  and  that  you  with- 
held an  Important  memorandum  dealing  di- 
rectly with  my  work  for  the  magazine. 

To  sum  up.  the  purpose  of  the  column  is 
clearly  to  present  a  public  viewpoint.  I  can- 
not agree  not  to  write  critically  about  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  forest  Industry,  the 
profession  or  about  controversial  forestry 
Issues.  I  cannot,  do  not  and  will  not  accept 
censorship  as  a  requisite  to  continued  publi- 
cation in  American  Forests. 

Only  on  this  basis  can  I  continue  to  provide 
my  column.  The  choice  is  yours  and  I  will 
look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mike  Frome. 

April  8,  1971. 
Professor  Ernest  H.  Linford, 
Laramie,  Wyo. 

Dear  Ernie:  I  was  not  invited  to  attend 
the  two-hour  Executive  Session  of  the  Board 
which,  as  I  understand  It,  chiefly  discussed 
American  Forests  and  Mr.  Frome.  When  Mr. 
Towell  showed  me  his  proposed  memo  I  was 
shocked  and  suggested  all  mention  of  the 
word  "censorship"  be  deleted  since  it  was 
dynamite.  I  thought  that  had  been  done. 

Now,  I  have  had  certain  problems  along 
this  line  before,  and  after  talking  to  Mr. 
Towell  and  hearing  of  the  comments  of  some 
other  Directors  I  considered  it  highly  possible 
this  memo  may  have  been  over  emphatic.  I 
did  not  show  the  memo  to  Mike  as  we  had 
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discussed  the  whole  situation  previously, 
thought  It  had  been  worked  out,  and  I  de- 
cided it  was  my  duty  to  interpret  the  memo 
to  him  as  I  understood  it  .  .  .  which  was 
probably  a  mistake,  for  someone  sent  him  a 
copy  of  same. 

As  a  result,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mike  out- 
lining the  situation  as  I  saw  it.  At  the 
Church  hearing  yesterday  on  the  Hill,  he  said 
he  was  replying  in  a  letter.  It  was,  and  is, 
my  hope  that  we  can  work  this  out  but  I 
am  not  at  all  optimistic,  as  you  might 
im&gine. 

As  I  mentioned,  there  are  problems  that 
arise  from  time  to  time  but  In  the  flnal 
analysis  they  have  always  been  worked  out 
satisfactorily.  I  am  trying  to  weigh  this 
thing  carefully  and  do  not  want  to  go  off 
half  cocked.  Naturally,  I  am  concerned  for 
I  have  worked  hard  here  for  almost  20  years 
in  an  effort  to  build  up  this  magazine  as  a 
forum  of  wlderanging  opinion  that,  I  think, 
has  gained  some  respect.  But,  naturally,  I 
am  now  thinking  of  resigning  If  that  is  what 
the  Directors  think  I  should  do. 

When  I  took  Mike  on  some  years  ago,  it 
seemed  to  me  the  magazine  was  getting  too 
bland  at  a  time  when  new  readers  were 
bringing  new  Ideas  to  conservation.  Mike, 
I  thought,  would  represent  this  point  of 
view  as  a  paid  columnist  whose  views  were 
his  own  and  not  necessarUy  those  of  AFA. 
From  a  readership  standpoint,  the  column 
has  been  rewarding. 

At  the  same  time,  I  realize  the  magazine  is 
the  spokesman  of  the  association  and  should 
reflect  its  policy.  I  am  well  aware  that  some 
Directors  have  been  unhappy  with  some  of 
Mike's  comments  but  so  far  as  I  know  he 
has  never  violated  AFA  policy  since  most  of 
his  statements  have  been  on  questions  on 
which  the  AFA  has  no  policy— the  "nmber 
Supply  Bill  being  a  case  in  point.  And  should 
a  magazine  merely  reflect  the  views  of  Di- 
rectors? 

My  feeling  has  been,  and  the  Directors 
know  this,  that  American  Forests  is  big 
enough  and  has  a  wide  enough  spread  of 
readership  to  present  all  points  of  view  in 
conservation.  After  the  last  few  Board  meet- 
ings, I  sun  not  so  sure  about  this  as  of  now, 
of  course. 

I  am  trying  to  keep  my  cool  about  this 
and  I  hope  Mike  does  too,  at  least  until  all 
the  results  are  in.  But  as  your  own  letter 
indicates,  it  ts  a  delicate  situation.  And  I 
may  be  deluding  myself  when  I  indicate  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  over -emphasis.  Feelings 
are  running  high  in  conser^-atlon  right  now, 
as  you  Icnow. 

I  think  it  boils  down  to  this.  While  the 
memo  is  pretty  pointed,  I  just  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  the  Directors  would 
willingly  go  along  with  any  form  of  censor- 
ship. 

Sincerely. 

James  B.  Craig, 
Editor,  American  Forests. 

April  13, 1971. 
Memo 
To :  James  B.  Craig 
From:    William    E.    Towell,    Executive    Vice 

President 
Subject :  My  Memorandum  of  March  4 

My  memorandum  to  you  dated  March  4 
gave  rise  to  some  misinterpretation  and  is 
herewith  retracted.  Please  substitute  the  at- 
tached revision. 

W.E.T. 
cc:  Officers  and  Directors 

April  13,  1971. 

The  formality  of  this  memorandum  Is  to 
clarify  for  the  record  the  decisions  made  re- 
garding Mike  Frome's  column  in  Ameri- 
can Forests  magazine.  It  will  be  your  respon- 
sibility to  see  that  the  following  is  carried 
out. 

1.  Frome's  column  is  to  be  edited  by  you  to 
Insure  that  it  is  not  In  conflict  wlIJi  the 
established  AFA  policy  or  position. 
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2.  For  the  time  being,  Frome  Is  not  to 
write  about  the  Forest  Service,  the  forest 
Industry,  the  profession  or  about  contro- 
versial forestry  Issues. 

3.  A  disclaimer  Is  to  appear  permanently  on 
Froine's  column  that  he  Is  a  paid  columnist 
and  does  not  si>eak  for  the  Association. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  review  the  back- 
ground and  reasons  for  the  above  action,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  Mike's  column  has  been 
highly  critical,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  Forest  Service,  and  In  the  opinion  of 
many  sometimes  contains  outright  inaccu- 
racies. 

I  am  very  pleased,  as  was  the  Board,  that 
Mike  has  agreed  to  this  editing  and  wants 
to  continue  writing  for  us.  He  Is  a  very  efifec- 
tlve  and  popular  writer  who  has  been  and 
can  continue  to  be  a  great  asset  to  our 
magazine. 

W.E.T. 
cc :  Officers  and  Directors 


Labamie,  Wyc, 

AprU  14.  1971. 

Mr.   WnXlAM   E.   TOWELL, 

Executive  Vice  President, 
The  AmcUcan  Forestry  Assn. 

Dear  Mr.  To  well:  Thanks  for  your  letter 
of  April  8. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  intended  to  use 
the  term  "edited"  instead  of  "censored"  In 
your  March  4  memorandum  to  Editor  James 
B.  Craig,  a  copy  of  which  you  sent  the  direc- 
tors. There  Is  a  very  Important  distinction. 
An  editor  edits,  an  outside  person  or  agency 
censors.  It  Is  a  relief  also  to  have  you  clear 
up  the  matter  of  Jim  Craig  going  to  Mike 
Frome  and  asking  him  to  "cool  it"  for  a 
while  regarding  forestry  issues,  with  Frome 
assenting.  This  having  occurred,  however,  It 
Is  utterly  incomprehensible  to  me  why  It  was 
necessary  for  you  to  write  the  memo,  the 
second  point  of  which  said:  "Frome,  In  the 
future.  Is  not  to  write  critically  about  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  forestry  Industry, 
the  profeselon  or  about  controversial  forestry 
Issues." 

Do  you  honestly  believe  anyone  could  write 
conservation  under  such  a  stricture?  Mr. 
Towell.  I  cannot  find  the  words  to  express  my 
amazement  and  distress  that  a  spokesman  for 
the  APA  would  inxpose  such  an  outrageous 
and  crippling  rule  on  a  columnist  for  Amer- 
ican Forests.  In  30-odd  years  ctf  writing  and 
editing  I  have  encountered  some  weird  ob- 
stacles, but  this  breaks  all  records  for  sheer 
audacity. 

Now  I  am  fully  aware  of  my  freshman 
status  and  I  suppose  some  fellow  AFA  direc- 
tors would  prefer  that  I  get  more  experience 
on  the  board  before  speaking  up.  I  am  not  a 
newcomer  to  the  field  of  conservation  and 
forestry,  however,  and  I  probably  have  writ- 
ten more  column  inches  on  the  subject  than 
anybody  else  on  the  board.  Most  of  my  edi- 
torials have  been  favorable  to  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  whose  rangers  and  I&E  people  have 
taught  me  a  great  deal. 

Your  April  8  letter  to  me  says.  "It  was  at  the 
request  of  President  Connaugton  that  I  sum- 
marized the  agreement  between  Mike  and 
Jim  in  my  March  4  memo."  This  question 
Is  an  ugly  one  but  It  Is  unavoidable  in  view 
of  that  statement.  Did  Mr.  Connaughtcn  also 
suggest  that  you  order  Mike  Frome  not  to 
write  critically  about  the  Forest  Service?  I 
most  earnestly  hope  not  because  it  reflects 
adversely  on  Mr.  Connaughton  and  Implies 
a  serious  conflict  of  interest. 

It  is  one  thing  for  the  editor  of  American 
Forests  to  ask  Mike  Frome  to  lay  off  the 
Forest  Service  for  a  while.  This  may  have 
been  a  courtesy  due  the  new  president  of 
AFA,  but  to  Imply  that  American  Forests  Is 
to  be  the  Charlie  McCarthy  of  the  service  and 
the  forest  Industry  Is  absolutely  untenable  to 
me  us  a  director  of  AFA  and  as  a  conserva- 
tionist. 

I  have  no  Idea  what  Frome  Intends  to  do. 
I  flnally  reached  him  by  telephone  over  the 
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weekend  and  he  says  he  only  Informally 
agreed  to  "cool  It"  for  now,  but  he  did  not 
consent  to  the  censorship  thing.  I  do  know 
what  I  would  do  under  the  circumstances  and 
I  must  add  that  I  as  a  director  have  no  in- 
tention to  submit  to  tlie  restrictions  you  put 
In  your  memo.  I  would  not  agree  to  "not 
writ©  critically"  about  any  agency  or  person 
or  Industry  that  needed  criticism  in  my  judg- 
ment. If  ttiaX  be  treason,  make  the  most  of 
it. 

In  the  last  two  sentences  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  your  April  8  letter  you  say  Mike 
Frome  repeated  his  criticisms  of  the  Forest 
Service  and  Chief  Cliff  In  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  last 
week.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  beside  the  point 
since  Frome  was  speaking  as  a  representative 
of  Field  and  Stream,  not  American  Forests. 
1  do  nope  you  are  not  implying  that  Mike's 
writing  and  speaking  outside  his  column  to 
American  Forests  should  also  be  In  keeping 
with  the  objectives  of  the  American  Forestry 
Association. 

What  are  American  Forestry  Association 
objectives  anyway?  I  have  studied  the  copy  of 
the  bylaws  you  sent,  and  Article  2  seems  to 
say  that  the  objects  are  to  promote  more 
efficient  conservation  of  forests  and  other 
natural  resources.  I  see  nothing  there  that 
says  AFA  has  to  look  the  other  way  if  the 
Forest  Service  bows  down  to  the  timber  In- 
dustry. 

Considering  Jim  Craig's  eminence  as  an 
editor  and  conservationist  and  his  remarkable 
record  in  building  up  American  Forests  to  its 
respected  status,  I  am  dlstiu-bed  by  your 
statement  In  the  next  paragraph  of  your  April 
8  letter  that  you  acted  to  control  Mike 
Frome  "by  making  It  clear  to  my  editor  what 
he  must  do." 

This  makes  me  all  the  more  curious  as  to 
why  the  directors  discussed  this  matter  for 
two  hours  In  executive  session  without  call- 
ing In  the  man  who  was  most  concerned,  the 
editor.  I  wondered  why  Craig  was  not  present 
when  Frome  was  discussed  at  Atlanta,  but 
this  was  my  first  meeting.  As  an  editor  I 
have  never  been  left  out  of  a  board  or  execu- 
tive meeting  that  discussed  my  work. 

Now  as  to  Jim  Craig  and  his  great  serv- 
ice and  value  to  the  organization.  He  said 
In  a  letter  to  me  April  8  (copy  sent  to  WET) 
that  he  was  thinking  of  resigning.  I  most 
urgently  hope  he  can  be  dissuaded  from  doing 
so.  If  a  man  of  Mr.  Craig's  stature,  ability 
and  prestige  were  to  be  sacrificed  In  this  de- 
plorable and  needless  mess,  the  American 
Forestry  Association  would  be  badly  hurt. 
Tills  letter  is  already  overly  long,  but  I 
must  say  I  have  no  special  brief  for  Mike 
Frome.  I  have  met  him  briefly  only  once 
several  years  ago  in  Salt  Lake  City.  I  have 
read  his  columns  with  Interest  and  I  heartily 
agree  with  most  of  them.  Mike  Frome  needs 
my  support  like  Kellogg  needs  cornflakes.  But 
American  Forests  needs  both  Jim  Craig  and 
Mike  Frome  and  if  they  left  under  conditions 
of  censorship  that  required  subservience  to 
the  timber  Industry,  a  permanent  blight 
would  be  left  on  this  great  organization. 

Needless  to  say  I  would  have  neglected 
budgetary  matters  In  my  department  here 
and  would  have  been  present  at  the  Washing- 
ton meeting  if  there  had  been  any  hint  that 
this  matter  was  on  the  agenda.  I  thought  it 
was  settled  at  Atlanta. 
Very  respectfully, 

Ernest  H.  Linford. 

Alexandria,  Va., 

April  17,  1971. 
Mr.  William  E.  Towell, 
American  Forestry  Assn. 

Dear  Bill:  Your  memorandum  of  March  4 
to  Jim  Craig,  the  editor  of  American  Forests, 
evidently  was  written  with  the  Intention 
that  It  not  be  seen  by  me,  although  my 
column  in  the  magazine  was  the  stated  sub- 
ject  at   hand.   When   a   copy   came   to   me, 
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through    unusual    channels,    I   was    utterly 
astonished   and    distressed. 

For  one  thing,  you  saw  fit  to  disseminate 
serious  written  criticisms  of  my  personal  in- 
tegrity and  professional  competency  among 
leaders  of  forestry  education,  the  forest  prod- 
ucts  industry,  state  and  federal  public  agen- 
cies, and  citizen  conservationists  who  com- 
prise ihe  Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Amerl- 
can  Forestry  Association.  Never  In  my  ex- 
perience as  a  writer  has  this  type  of  situation 
occurred. 

Even  more  consequential,  however,  you 
chose  to  misrepresent  and  misquote  my  posl- 
tion  to  these  men  and  women. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  concerned  1  en- 
deavcred  to  set  the  record  straight  at  once. 
In  a  note  to  Mr.  Cialg,  dated  March  22  I 
asked  him  to  advise  you— with  the  further 
thought  that  you  should  feel  free  to  pass 
the  word  to  the  Directors  of  the  Association— 
that  at  no  time,  and  in  no  manner,  had  I 
agreed  to  having  my  column  censored  and/ 
or  edited  as  a  requisite  to  its  continued  use 
in  American  Forests. 

Nevertheless,  although  I  endeavored  to 
make  this  point  as  clearly  as  possible,  I  find 
In  your  memorandum  to  Mr.  Craig  of  April 
12,  which  he  has  made  available  to  me  this 
statement: 

"I  am  very  pleased,  as  was  the  Board,  that 
Mike  has  agreed  to  this  editing  and  wants 
to  continue  writing  for  us." 

I  certainly  made  no  such  commitment. 
Since  I  have  been  receiving  Inquiries  from 
Individual  members  of  the  Board  on  this 
point.  I  must  respectfully  request  that  you 
make  this  information  available  to  all  of 
them. 

There  Is  no  objection  on  my  part  to  a 
disclaimer,  as  you  have  proposed,  appearing 
permanently  on  my  column  that  I  do  not 
speak  for  the  Association.  Once  that  is  done, 
however,  I  must  insist  upon  my  freedom  of 
e.xpression. 

Of  the  three  conditions  set  forth  in  your 
memorandum  to  Mr.  Craig,  the  first  directs 
that  my  column  be  "edited"  to  insure  that 
it  is  not  in  conflict  with  established  AFA 
policy  or  position.  But  what  Is  the  established 
policy  on  issues  which  I  have  undertaken  to 
discuss?  I  refer  specifically  to  the  following: 

(a)  massive  clearcuttlng  in  the  natlon.al 
forests; 

(b)  intensive  use  of  hard  pesticides  In 
forest  management; 

(c)  the  widespread  burning  of  logging 
slash  and  debris,  wasting  wood  and  contribut- 
ing to  air  pollution; 

(d)  the  National  Timber  Supply  Bill, 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  defeated 
last  year  in  response  to  public  protest; 

le)  the  Imbalance  In  the  Forest  Service 
budget,  favoring  timber  above  all  other  uses; 

(f)  the  harvest  of  low  quality  timber  on 
steep  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with 
negative  stumpage  returns  to  the  federal 
treasury. 

Exactly  what  policies  have  I  violated  by 
treating  these  important  resource  questions 
In  the  pages  of  American  Forests?  When  and 
where  were  these  policies  determined? 

The  second  condition  stipulates  that  "for 
the  time  being."  I  am  not  to  write  about  the 
Forest  Service,  the  forest  Industry,  the  pro- 
fession or  about  controversial  forestry  Issues 
But  why  should  they  be  sacred  in  a  publica- 
tion designed  for  citizen  Interest?  How  lon^ 
Is  "the  time  being"?  Who  Is  to  give  me  th*- 
signal  when  It  becomes  once  again  safe  to 
exercise  my  freedom  of  expression? 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  Mr.  Craig  asked 
me  to  ease  off  in  my  criticism.  I  agreed  to  do 
so  as  a  matter  of  sound  Journalism;  or,  as 
Mr.  Craig  expressed  it  In  his  letter  of  March 
24,  In  order  to  "let  readers  and  others  have 
their  say  on  the  basis  of  the  dialogue  the 
magazine  has  opened."  We  reached  our  un- 
derstanding in  a  healthy  editor-writer  rela- 
tionship. But  I  cannot  and  will  not  accom- 
modate my  writing  to  official  edicts. 
In  your  penultimate  paragraph,  ycu  men- 
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tion  that  "in  the  opinion  of  many,"  my  col- 
umn has  contained  outright  Inaccuracies. 
In  the  light  of  damage  that  such  an  asser- 
tion causes  to  my  professional  reputation,  I 
must  request  that  you  specify  the  alleged 
Inaccuracies  found  in  my  writing.  Why  have 
I  not  heard  of  this  before,  either  from  you  or 
from  the  editor  of  the  magazine?  Who  are  my 
accusers,  whom  you  tabulate  as  "many"? 
Wiy  do  they  deal  In  the  shadows  Instead  of 
m  the  light? 

I  appreciate  your  words  that  I  am  a  very 
effective  and  popular  writer  who  has  been 
and  can  continue  to  be  a  great  asset  to  Amer- 
ican Forests.  My  secret  Is  simple.  As  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Craig,  I  deal  by  choice  in  public  Issues 
In  public  view.  This  is  the  only  basis  on  which 
I  can  remain  with  you. 

I  will  repeat  that  any  time  the  Directors 
and,  or  management  of  the  organization  do 
not  want  me  to  express  my  views,  as  I  see 
them,  m  American  Forests,  then  you  should 
tell  me  so  openly  and  forthrlghtly.  I  trust 
that  you  will  communicate  my  position  ac- 
curately to  the  Officers  and  Directors. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Fbome. 

Washington,  DC, 

April  26.  1971. 
Dear  Mike  :  I  have  not  replied  to  your  let- 
ter of  April  17  because  every  attempt  to  do 
so  has  seemed  stilted  or  argumentative.  Why 
don't  we  get  together  for  lunch  sometime 
this  week  or  next  and  talk  about  It?  Jim 
Craig  Is  Invited,  of  course. 
Sincerely, 

William  E.  Towell, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

'  May  4,  1971. 

Dear  Bill:  Thanks  for  your  Invitation  to 
have  lunch  and  talk  things  over. 

We  certainly  should  do  that  soon  and  I  am 
glad  you  want  to  Include  Jim  Craig. 

However,  when  Jim  asked  to  talk  to  me  at 
lunch  or  dlimer  early  in  March,  at  your  per- 
sonal request.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  disaster, 
leading  to  misrepresentation  of  my  position 
and  aspersions  cast  upon  my  character  and 
competence.  Therefore,  I'm  sure  you  will  un- 
derstand why  I  feel  we  ought  to  resolve  cer- 
tain questions  on  the  record. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  disclaimer  over 
my  column.  Will  I  then  have  freedom  of  ex- 
pression In  the  contents? 

Will  I  be  free  to  write  critically  as  I  see  fit 
about  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  forest  In- 
dustry, the  profession  and  about  controver- 
sial forestry  issues? 

Would  you  please  acknowledge  that  at  no 
time,  and  In  no  manner,  have  I  agreed  to 
having  my  column  censored  and/or  edited 
as  a  requisite  to  Its  continued  use  in  Ameri- 
can Forests?  You  may  call  your  previous  re- 
ports to  the  contrary  a  misunderstanding,  if 
you  wish. 

Once  these  key  questions  are  answered  on 
the  record,  we  can  easily  get  together  to  dis- 
cuss the  rest.  I  wUl  look  forward  to  hearing 
from  you. 

Sincerely, 

Mike  Frome. 

Denver,  Colo., 

April  20, 1971. 
Ernest  H.  Linford, 
University  of  Wyoming. 

Dear  Ernie  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  copies  of  the 
correspondence  between  you  and  Bill  Towell 
regarding  Mike  Frome's  column  In  American 
Forest  magazine. 

I  appreciate  your  concern  In  regard  to  this 
whole  matter  and  I  certainly  agree  with  you 
that  this  controversy  should  not  affect  Jim 
Craig's  position.  Jim  Is  an  outstanding  edi- 
tor and  I  sincerely  hope  that  he  continues 
with  the  American  Forestry  Association  for 
a  long  time. 

As  to  the  situation  with  Mike  Frome,  I 
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feel  somewhat  In  the  position  of  an  objective 
observer  because  I  am  neither  in  the  federal 
government  nor  associated  with  private  for- 
est Industry.  From  my  viewpoint,  I  will  have 
to  admit  that  some  of  Mike  Frome's  columns 
seem  to  be  In  poor  taste  to  be  printed  In  the 
American  Forests  magazine,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  I  have  agreed  with  many  of  the 
things  that  Mike  has  written.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  some  positive  action  was  required, 
whether  It  involved  terminating  Mike's  serv- 
ices, editing  his  copy  or  some  other  approach. 

Having  spent  my  entire  career  working  with 
a  citizen's  commission,  which  can  be  rather 
specifically  compared  with  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  American  Forestry  Association, 
I  must  admit  that  I  have  strong  opinions 
that  the  Board  must  conduct  all  of  its  busi- 
ness through  the  Executive  Vice  President. 
Nothing  would  destroy  the  American  For- 
estry Association  any  faster  than  having  the 
Board  of  Directors  develop  decisions  with 
various  Association  employees.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  think  It  was  perfectly  In  order  that  the 
Executive  meeting  regarding  this  matter  was 
restricted  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Bill 
Towell.  After  all,  we  meet  for  Just  a  few- 
hours  twice  a  year  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
we  leave  the  entire  operation  In  Bill's  hands. 
He  must  know  that  we  support  him  and  that 
he  Is  responsible  for  all  of  the  activities  of 
the  Association  without  exception. 

I  think  we  are  making  great  progress  in 
the  American  Forestry  Association  under 
Bill's  leadership  and  I  hope  that  no  major 
problem  develops  out  of  the  matter  of  Mike 
Frome.  Most  especially.  I  certainly  want  Jim 
Craig  to  know  that  he  has  my  support  be- 
cause he  is  an  extremely  competent  member 
of  Bill's  team. 

It's  a  shame  that  we  live  so  close  together 
and  yet  see  each  other  so  Infrequently.  I 
win  make  a  special  effort  to  get  In  touch  with 
you  and  come  to  Laramie  one  of  these  days 
so  that  we  might  have  a  chance  to  exchange 
some  ideas  over  lunch.  I  hope  that  if  you  find 
yourself  with  any  time  In  Denver  that  you 
win  do  the  same.  With  my  very  best  per- 
sonal regards. 

Sincerely, 

Harry  R.  Woodward,  Director. 
Editor's  Note. — Mr.  Woodward,  head  of  the 
Colorado  State  Division  of  Game,  Fish  and 
Parks,  Is  a  director  of  The  American  Forestry 
Association. 

[Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  In  assoclaitlon 
with  Newsday,  for  release  AprU  21,  1971, 
by  Stewart  Udall  and  Jeff  StansburyJ 

Censorship 

As  a  leading  and  staunchly  Independent 
conservation  author,  Mike  Frome  has  bright- 
ened the  pages  of  American  Forests  magazine 
with  a  no-punches-pulled  monthly  column. 

Recently,  In  typically  outspoken  pieces, 
Frome  has  told  the  magazine's  83,000  readers 
about  clearcuttlng,  erosion  and  waste  In  the 
national  forests.  We  have  learned  that,  on 
March  4,  William  Towell,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Forestry  Association 
(which  publishes  the  magazine)  sent  editor 
James  Craig  a  memo.  Its  contents  were  ap- 
parently designed  to  appease  American  For- 
ests' principal  advertisers — ^the  forest  prod- 
ucts Industry. 

"Mike's  column,"  wrote  Towell,  "Is  to  be 
censored.  .  .  .  Frome,  m  the  future,  is  not  to 
write  critically  about  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
the  forest  Industry,  the  profession  or  about 
controversial  forestry  Issues." 

Without  telling  Frome,  Craig  reluctantly 
began  softening  his  star  coliminlst's  copy. 
Frome  protested  vigorously.  According  to  lat- 
est reports,  Craig,  who  has  edited  American 
Forests  for  nearly  two  decades,  may  resign 
rather  than  remain  a  party  to  censorship. 
We  hope  Frome's  admirers  wlU  rally  behind 
him  and  force  the  APA,  supposedly  a  citizens 
group,  to  keep  hla  column. 
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[This    excerpt    from    the    Udall-Stansbury 
column  Is  reprinted  with  permission  of  News- 
day  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate.] 
New  York,  N.Y., 

April  22.  1971. 
Mr.  William  E.  Towell, 
Executive  Vice  President, 
American  Forestry  Assn. 

Dear  Bill:  I  was  shocked  to  read  In  Stew 
UdaU's  and  Jeff  Stansbury's  ooliunn  about 
your  censoring  Mike  Frome's  column  in 
American  Forests. 

As  you  well  know,  AFA  has  always  had 
problems  from  Its  critics  calling  it  the  cap- 
tive of  the  timber  industry  and/or  the  public 
relations  arm  of  the  Forest  Service.  Your 
action  In  censoring  the  most  consistently 
lively  and  readable  part  of  American  Forests 
would  seem  to  confirm  that  criticism. 

If  you  don't  think  there  Is  a  widening  de- 
bate over  forestry  as  it's  practiced  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Industry,  then  I  si;g- 
gest  you  take  off  your  blinders  and  earmuffs 
and  eavesdrop  on  what  is  really  a  pretty 
lively  discussion  out  there  In  the  great  world 
beyond  the  forestry  meetings. 

Also.  I  would  suggest  you  read  Mike 
Frome's  book.  Whose  Woods  These  Are.  I 
think  that  refiection  upon  the  sentiments  in 
that  book  and  the  sentiments  you  want  to 
censor  In  Mike's  latest  colimins  wUl  tell  you 
something  about  the  way  the  wind  Is  blow- 
ing. 

Bill,  before  you  let  Jim  Craig  resign  over 
your  authoritarian,  heavy-handed  censorship 
order,  I  suggest  you  rethink  your  decision 
and  rescind  your  order.  If  you  can't  find  It 
In  your  heart  to  change  your  mind,  I  would 
suggest  that  you  give  AFA  members  a  choice 
of  whose  resignation  to  accept.  Censorship 
of  public  Issues  is  a  pretty  serious  affair. 
Bin. 

Sincerely, 

Gary  A.  SorrciE, 
Conservation  Director,  Friends  of  the  Earth. 

April  26,  1971. 
Mr.  Gary  A.  Soucie, 
Conservation  Director, 
Friends  of  the  Earth, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Gary:  Thank  you  for  your  opinion. 
I  am  well  aware  that  censorship  Is  a  serious 
affair,  public  Issues  or  otherwise.  But,  there 
are  aspects  of  this  situation  which  did  not 
appear  in  the  newspapers,  and  I  am  sure 
your  reactions  would  be  different  If  you  had 
the  whole  story.  However,  I  choose  not  to 
make  a  public  Issue  or  prolong  this  one  by 
disclosing  Internal  affairs  ol  The  American 
Forestry  Association. 
Sincerely, 

William  E.  Towell, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


New  York.  N.Y.. 

April  29, 1971. 
Mr.  William  E.  Towell, 
7';ie  American  Forestry  Assn. 

Dear  Bill:  Thanks  for  your  reply  to  my 
letter  about  the  Frome  affair. 

As  you  say,  my  reaction  might  be  different 
If  I  had  the  whole  story.  But  I  don't,  ac- 
cording to  your  letter,  have  the  whole  story, 
and  you  Indicate  the  whole  story  isn't  forth- 
coming, so  my  reaction  remains  unchanged. 
All  in  all,  a  pretty  sad  affair. 
Sincerely, 

Gart  a.  Soucie, 
Conservation  Director. 

Prescott,  Ariz. 

April  29.1971. 
Editor  James  B.  Craig, 
American  Forests  Magazine. 

Dear  Mr.  Craig:  I  was  a  National  Park 
officer — ranger.  Chief  Banger,  and  Park  Su- 
perintendent— for  35  years,  and  for  a  good 
many  of  those  years  I  have  read  every  Issue 
of  Am.erican  Forests  from  cover  to  cover.  I 
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consider  It  the  best  by  tax,  of  Skny  conserva- 
tion magazine  on  the  market  today. 

Imagine  my  consternation,  then,  when  I 
read  Stewart  Udall's  column  of  April  23  In 
the  Arizona  Republic  entitled  "Lumbermen 
Raid  National  Forests."  In  It  he  said  that  on 
March  4,  William  Towell,  executive  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  American  Forestry  Association, 
sent  you  a  letter  directing  the  censorship  of 
Mike  Prome's  column,  divesting  it  of  criti- 
cism of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  forest  in- 
dustry and  of  controversial  forestry  issues. 

Now  I  don't  always  agree  with  Mike  Frome, 
who  has  tongue-lashed  the  National  Park 
Service  Just  as  enthxisiastically  as  he  ever  has 
the  Forest  Service.  Just  the  same,  his  column 
Is  one  of  the  reasons  I  think  the  Magazine  is 
so  great — as  Stew  Udall  puts  It,  he's  staunch- 
ly independent,  and  he  pulls  no  punches.  If 
his  column  Is  emasculated  by  censorship  of 
what  is  controversial  and  critical,  and  If  this 
kind  of  thinking  is  going  to  color  the  edi- 
torial policies  of  Ajnerican  Forests  Magazine 
I'll  want  no  more  to  do  with  It,  and  I  think 
I'm  speaking  for  a  majority  of  it's  readers. 

I  hope  you  can  assure  me  that  censoring 
Mike  is  not  going  to  happen,  and  that  you 
and  the  editorial  policies  you  have  been  fol- 
lowing will  continue  along  the  lines  that 
have  made  American  Forests  a  great  and  pro- 
gressive publication  In  recent  years. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  B.  S'tricklin. 

May  6,  1971. 
Mr.  Howard  B.  Strickun, 
Prescott.  Ariz. 

Dear  Mr.  Stricki.in:  In  reply  to  your  let- 
ter of  April  29.  I  think  I  can  assure  you  the 
matter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Udall  in  his  column 
has  been  resolved.  Sometimes  misunder- 
standings occur  in  the  best  of  regulated  fami- 
lies. Tempers  sometimes  Sare,  harsh  words 
are  said  that  people  do  not  fully  mean.  It  Is 
probably  all  a  form  of  vigor  and  vitality  but 
It  does  sometimes  cause  problems  with  read- 
ers. But  the  letter  to  which  you  refer  has 
now  been  retracted  and  I  believe  that  all  mat- 
ters regarding  columns  and  other  contribu- 
tions win  be  left  to  editorial  Judgment  by 
the  editor. 

Thank  you  for'yoiir  Interest. 
Sincerely, 

Jaii£s  B.  Craig,  Editor. 


July  19. 1971. 
Mr.  Charles  Connaughton, 
President.  American  Forestry  Assn. 

Dear  Charue  :  I  have  been  advised  by  Jim 
Craig  of  my  dismissal  as  columnist  in  Amer- 
ican Forests.  This  action,  I  presume,  was 
taken  at  your  direction  or  with  your  ap- 
proval. 

When  I  asked  Mr.  Craig  to  flre  me  offlclally 
with  a  letter,  he  declined  on  grounds  that 
he  had  been  Instructed  to  put  nothing  to  me 
In  writing.  This  In  itself  is  shocking,  con- 
sidering the  American  Forestry  Association 
declares  itself  to  be  a  public  organization, 
not  a  secret  society.  When  I  asked  him  to 
state  the  reason  for  my  dismissal,  he  de- 
clined again,  declaring  only  that  It  was 
"beyond  the  purview  of  the  magazine." 

I  have  never  had  a  word  of  criticism  given 
to  me  by  any  president  or  director  of  the 
APA,  or  by  Bill  Towell,  your  executive  vice 
president.  When  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Towell  recent- 
ly for  clarification  of  statements  that  I  had 
written  contrary  to  APA  policies,  he  declined 
to  reply. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  my  readers  In 
American  Forests  will  want  to  know  my 
column  has  been  terminated.  They  will  write 
to  me  and  I  feel  they  deserve  an  explana- 
tion. I  trust  you  will  agree  that  I  deserve  an 
explanation,  too.  Certainly  when  you  were 
Regional  Forester  for  the  Forest  Service,  from 
which  you  have  recently  resigned,  and  felt 
that  an  employee  must  be  dismissed  you  saw 
to  it  that  a  reason  was  given. 

Therefore,  wlU  you  please  advise   why  I 
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was  dismissed  as  columnist  in  American 
Forests?  I  look  forward  to  receiving  your 
letter. 

Sincerely, 

IiIiKE  Frome. 

The  American  Forestry  Association. 

Washington.  B.C.,  July  27,  1971. 
Dear  Mb.   Frome;    I  have   your  letter  of 
July  19  asking  for  an  explanation  concern- 
ing   discontinuation    of    your    column    in 
American  Forests. 

Content  of  American  Forests  is  varied  from 
time  to  time,  including  Its  columnists.  It 
was  decided  that  the  time  had  come  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  to  terminate  the  ar- 
rangement with  you  which  has  been  on  a 
month  by  month  basis. 

As   you   have  been   advised,   your  column 
will  be  dropped.  This  action  has  the  full  ap- 
proval of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  A.  Connaxjghton. 

President. 
Editor's  Note. — Readers  should  know  that 
Mr.   Connaughton  retired   this  year  as  Re- 
gional Forester  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

July  27,  1971. 
American  Forestry  Association. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  The  Advance  Dues  Notice  In 
the  Association  comss  at  the  time  that,  I  un- 
derstand. Mike  Prome's  column  will  have 
censorship  of  a  sort. 

My  primary  purpose  in  subscribing  to  For- 
ests was  to  be  able  to  get  Mike  Frome's 
straight  from  the  shoulder  stuff.  Without  it. 
there  is  nothing  in  the  magazine  I  can't  live 
without  or  And  elsewhere. 

Please  advise  me  if  I'm  wrong,  but  a  fairly 
responsible  scuttlebut  has  It  that  the  real 
Mike  Frome  may  be  somewhat  muzzled,  and 
what  a  pity! 

Sincerely. 

Beula  Edmiston. 

Anchorage.  Alaska, 

August  3,  1971. 
Mr.  William  E.  Towell, 
Executive  Vice  President  American  Forestry 
Assocation. 

Dear  Mr.  Towell:  I  have  heard  that  Mike 
Frome's  column  will  no  longer  be  appearing 
In  American  Forests.  I  hope  that  this  is  not 
true,  and  would  appreciate  a  note  from  you 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  rumor. 

I  consider  Mr.  Frome  one  of  the  finest  en- 
vironmental writers  In  the  nation — coxu'a- 
geous,  accurate  and  widely  respected  for  his 
Integrity.  I  know  that  many  readers  of 
American  Forests  share  my  enthusiasm  for 
Mike's  work  and  would  be  most  disappointed 
to  see  It  disappear  from  the  pages  of  your 
magazine.  In  talking  to  many  members  of 
APA.  I  have  gathered  that  Mike's  column  was 
one  of  the  magazine's  most  popular  features 
because  Mike  tells  It  "like  It  Is";  not  neces- 
sarily like  we'd  like  to  think  It  Is.  This  Inde- 
pendent viewpoint  and  this  willingness  to 
face  the  naked  truth  of  issues  before  us  has 
been  one  of  the  strong  appeals  of  American 
Forests. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you;  hope- 
fully with  assurances  that  we  can  continue 
to  look  forward  to  seeing  Mike's  work  In  your 
publication. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  J.  Hickel. 

August    11,    1971. 
Miss  BruLA  Edmiston, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dear  Miss  Edmiston:  Thank  you  for  your 
comments  about  Mike  Prome's  column  in 
American  Forests.  No.  Mike  Frome  vrtll  not 
be  censored  (we  don't  believe  In  censorship 
either),  but  his  column  has  been  discon- 
tinued. 
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Please  keep  In  mind.  Miss  Edmiston,  thai 
American  Forests  Is  not  a  news  publication. 
It  is  a  membership  service  of  the  Association 
governed  by  a  policy  making  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. Mike,  or  anyone  else  working  for  the 
Association,  must  conform  to  basic  policy 
and  philosophy  as  laid  down  by  the  Direc- 
tors. Mike  chose  not  to  do  so  and  his  col- 
umn was  terminated. 

Sorry  to  lose  you  as  a  member,  but  no 
individual    can   be    independent   of   the   or- 
ganlzation  for  which  he  works. 
Sincerely, 

William  E.  Towell, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


[Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  In  association 
with  Newsday,  for  release  Aug.  7-8  by 
Stewart  Udall  and  Jeff  Stansburyj 

How  TO  Kill  a  Conservation  Ocanization 

With  no  great  pleasure  we  write  this  obit- 
uary for  the  American  Forestry  Association 
(APA).  It  is  not  dead  In  a  literal  sense,  but 
its  leadership  has  sold  out  Its  birthright  and 
therefore  Its  future  claims  to  our  attention. 

This  spring  we  informed  our  readers  about 
an  Inexcusable  case  of  censorship  at  Amer- 
ican Forests  magazine,  which  the  APA  pub- 
lishes. Mike  Frome,  an  outspoken  environ- 
mentalist who  had  scored  telling  blows 
against  Forest  Service  mismanagement  In 
his  monthly  column  for  the  magazine,  drew 
the  wrath  of  APA  ofliiclaldom.  On  Mwch  4, 
editor  James  Craig  was  ordered  to  censor 
Prome's  column  so  that  It  would  no  longer 
speak  critically  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
pulp  and  timber  companies,  or  the  forestry 
profession. 

Frome  politely  refused  to  be  censored.  Af- 
ter our  column  on  this  Imbroglio  appeared. 
APA  executives  waited  for  the  furor  to  die 
down,  then  told  Craig  that  Prome  was  no 
longer  welcome  on  the  pages  of  American 
Forests. 

Frome's  column  was  offered  to  another 
honest  conservationist  who  promptly  turned 
the  offer  down. 

This  whole  episode  belles  the  citizens- 
group  status  of  the  APA  and  erases  any  lin- 
gering pretense  that  American  Forests  Is  an 
environmental  Journal. 

Editors'  Note. — And  thus  ends  the  story, 
as  it  has  come  to  us,  of  Mike  Prome,  the  flre- 
breathlng  columnist  who  upset  the  Forest 
Service  and  lumber  industry,  and  his  associa- 
tion with  American  Forests.  Perhaps  there  la 
more  to  it :  if  there  Is,  we're  prepared  to  print 
that,  too. 

Two  questions,  at  least,  seem  to  be  left 
dangling: 

1.  Was  Prome,  in  fact,  guilty  of  "outright 
Inaccuracies"?  If  so.  why  did  his  accusers 
refuse  to  specify  what  they  were? 

2.  Does  the  APA  have  policies  which  are  not 
included  In  the  statement  of  purpose  appear- 
ing in  American  Forests?  If  so.  what  are  they 
and  where  can  they  be  found? 

We  would  welcome  respKjnses  from  the  APA 
or  any  of  the  persons  involved  which  would 
contradict  the  Inferences  that  otherwise 
might  be  drawn  from  this  affair.  For  what  Is 
at  issue,  in  our  Judgment,  is  not  the  absolute 
right  of  columnists  to  write  what  they  please 
but  rather  the  continued  effectiveness  of  the 
conservation  movement. 

APA  Policy  Statement 
What  are  the  policies  of  The  American 
Forestry  Association  which  Frome  violated 
when  he  criticized  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
timber  Industry?  Following  Is  a  policy  state- 
ment appearing  in  each  Issue  of  American 
Forests: 

The  American  Forestry  Association  Is  a  na- 
tional conservation  organization — independ- 
ent and  non-political — for  the  advancement 
of  intelligent  management  and  use  of  our 
forests,  soil,  water,  wildlife,  and  all  other 
natural  resources  necessary  for  an  environ- 
ment of  high  qxiallty  and  thfl  well-being  of 
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all  citizens.  Established  in  1875,  the  Associa- 
tion seeks,  by  means  of  its  magazine  Ameri- 
can Forests  and  in  other  ways,  to  promote  an 
enlightened  public  appreciation  of  natural 
resources  and  the  part  they  play  in  the  social, 
recreational  and  economic  life  of  the  nation. 


WHAT  IS  THE  STATE  OF  THE 
UNION? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  of 
the  President's  remarks  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  of  January  20  need 
to  be  commented  upon  lest  they  be  taken 
i.s  facts. 

The  President  stated: 

All  of  my  recommendations,  however,  will 
be  rooted  in  one  fundamental  principle  with 
which  there  can  be  no  compromise:  Local 
school  boards  must  have  control  over  local 

schools. 

Certainly  no  American  can  disagree 
\.;th  tliis  very  constitutional  statement. 
However,  the  President  has  now  been  in 
oirice  for  3  years.  Why  must  he  wait 
until  reelection  year  to  reiterate  the  law 
of  the  land?  Especially  is  this  so  when 
the  clear  record  of  his  administration  in 
the  public  and  private  educational  field 
has  been  one  of  more  Federal  control  and 
Federal  intervention,  denying  a  voice  to 
the  local  elected  oifficials.  than  any  other 
President  who  preceded  him. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  the  President.  If  he 
truly  means  what  he  has  said  about  re- 
storing local  control  over  local  schools, 
then  why  does  he  not  do  it?  Why  has  he 
not  simply  told  his  appointed  HEW  offi- 
cials, his  Department  of  Justice  ap- 
pointed officials,  and  yes,  even  his  strict 
constitutionalist  Federal  court  ap- 
pointees, including  the  Chief  Justice,  to 
stop  their  Federal  usurpation  of  the  peo- 
ples  educational  system  and  comply 
'.vith  the  law  of  the  land,  which  is  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  enacted  pur- 
suant thereto  by  Congress  which  pro- 
hibit such  Federal  control  and  inter- 
meddling? 

Four  years  ago  when  President  Nixon 
performed  for  the  voters  in  order  to  in- 
duce their  votes  and  support,  he  led 
them  to  believe  he  was  opposed  to  forced 
busing  to  achieve  racial  balance  and  yet 
his  record,  made  not  on  what  he  has 
said  but  what  his  agents  have  carried 
out,  is  the  greatest  busing  of  school 
children  in  the  history  of  the  world  and 
the  greatest  exodus  of  white  people  and 
industrious  blacks  from  the  American 
cities  to  the  suburbs. 

If  the  President  wants  to  carry  out  his 
state  of  the  Union  recommendations  on 
local  schools,  he  does  not  need  hide-be- 
hind committees  and  a  advisory  commis- 
sions. He  needs  only  to  comply  with  the 
law  of  the  land  imder  his  sworn  oath  of 
office  and  he  would  have  the  support  of 
the  majority  of  Congress  and  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Amercian 
people  who  still  believe  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  have  not  been  hoodwinked  by 
the  Federal  court  superiority  doctrine. 
CXVin 48— Part  1 
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Federal  judges  may  be  able  to  rule  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  fits  their  personal 
whims  but  the  vast  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  understand  that  all  of  the 
Federal  officers  who  are  personally  ex- 
ecuting judge-made  de  facto  law  are  of 
the  executive  department,  answerable  di- 
rectly to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  sworn  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion rather  than  the  dictates  of  a  group  of 
appointed  politicians  who  happen  to  oc- 
cupy the  bench  of  a  Federal  court  at  £Uiy 
particular  time. 

The  President  further  stated: 
Our  cities  are  no  longer  engulfed  by  civil 
disorders. 

This  is  a  pleasant  sounding  reassur- 
ance to  most  Americans  who  have  not 
been  touched  by  the  violence  of  organized 
crime  hooliganism,  and  revoluntionary 
extremism.  I  sincerely  doubt  that  the 
President's  soft  sell  assurance  ofifered 
much  consolation  to  the  people  of  my 
hometov\n,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  where  a 
Black  Muslin  invasion  from  outside  our 
State  just  last  week  resulted  in  a  death 
toll  of  four,  and  more  than  30  injuiies. 
Evidence  indicates  that  this  Black  Mus- 
lim army  had  been  on  a  travel  itinerary 
from  State  to  State  spewing  their  racial 
agitation  and  in  search  of  a  violent  con- 
frontation. And  as  one  of  the  newspaper 
writers  in  my  district  editorialized — 

Maybe  we  should  examine  a  national  police 
force  that  can  suppress  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  but 
seen;s  to  do  little  about  the  Black  Muslims. 
Black  Panthers,  and  other  radlcEil  black 
groups.  It  Is  time  law-abiding  blacks  and 
whites  alike  rise  up  In  unison  against  in- 
fiammatory  trovible  makers.  Violent  death 
knovtrs  no  color. 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  people  of  my 
district  who  have  personally  experienced 
violent  civil  disorders  share  the  Pres- 
ident's confidence  that  the  President's 
national  law  enforcement  people  did  all 
that  they  could  to  prevent  civil  disorder 
in  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
The  President  also  commented: 
I  shall  soon  be  visiting  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I  shall 
go  there  with  no  Illusions. 

If  the  President,  before  his  visit  to 
two  aggressive  Communist  nations  al- 
ready forecasts  no  progress,  then  why  is 
he  so  insistent  in  making  the  trip?  Many 
Americans  wonder  if  he  has  weighed  the 
cost  of  such  recklessness — the  loss  of 
faith  of  other  free-world  allies,  the  loss 
of  respect  from  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  in  the  leadership  of 
their  country  and  the  devastation  of  our 
servicemen  in  Vietnam  who  daily  face 
death  from  Communist  firepower,  and 
the  utter  feeling  of  contempt  by  those 
mothers  and  widows  whose  loved  ones 
have  died  in  vain  in  the  cause  that  they 
were  supposedly  halting  Communist  ag- 
gression to  keep  the  free  world  safe  for 
democracy.  Isn't  that  beautiful! 

If  nothing  is  to  be  gained,  then  why 
must  he  make  the  trip  and  feed  more 
propaganda  about  mellowing  of  com- 
munism into  the  TV  and  news  media  for 
an  already  confused  and  demoralized 
people.  I.  like  many  Americans  who  have 
explored  all  alternatives,  shudder  at  the 
prospect  of  American  public  reaction 
should  a  U.S.  President  fail  to  return 
from  such  an  imnecessary  and  uncalled- 
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for  trip.  And  it  is  not  beyond  speculation 
to  assume  that  our  "friends"  of  the  Soviet 
Union  have  agent  provocateurs  in  Red 
China  just  as  the  Red  Chinese  have  paid 
agents  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  see  ill  befall 
an  American  President  in  the  other's 
country. 

A  leader  who  imderstands  the  prob- 
lems that  plague  our  country  as  well  as 
the  world,  would  do  better  to  apply  his 
talents  and  energies  in  solving  the  many 
critical  domestic  issues  facing  his  own 
people.  Such  a  leader  is  sorely  needed  at 
home  where,  if  he  would  lead,  he  could 
accomplish  something  constructive  to- 
ward making  the  dreams  of  the  American 
people  a  reaUty. 

As  to  our  food  and  fiber  producing 
sector,  the  President  said: 

Our  program  to  raise  farm  income  and 
help  meet  it  (full  employment)  by  jelping 
to  revitalize  rural  America — would  be  giving 
to  America's  farmers  their  fair  share  of 
America's   Increasing   productivity. 

Certainly  every  knowledgeable  Amer- 
ican understands  that  U.S.  agriculture 
is  one  of  the  few  food  and  fiber  pro- 
ducers in  the  world  that  consistently 
supplies  domestic  needs  and  has  sur- 
pluses for  export  would  agree  with  such 
a  statement?  Our  agricultural  producers 
are  long  overdue  their  fair  share  of  profit 
by  way  of  farm  income  for  an  excellent 
job.  But  they  have  not  been  receiving  it, 
and  the  President  and  his  administration 
have  now  been  in  office  for  3  years;  nor 
does  the  President  indicate  how  he  would 
accomplish  his  promise.  The  President's 
farm  assurances  do  not  jibe  with  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Palmby,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  on  the  sale  of  feed 
grain  from  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion— CCC — stocks  at  preferential  prices 
below  the  U.S.  market  and  below  which 
the  U.S.  farmer  can  produce  or  oven 
obtain. 

It  may  be  well  for  the  President  to 
talk  of  "encouraging  progress  in  our 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
limitation  of  strategic  arms."  But  many 
informed  Americans  may  question  how 
we  are  assisting  the  American  farmer  by 
tmderwriting  Soviet-United  States  prog- 
ress at  the  cost  of  subsidizing  Soviet  beef 
production,  which  in  the  future  can  be 
anticipated  to  underprice  U.S.  beef  on 
the  world  market. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address,  the 
President  stated: 

I  sliall  soon  send  to  the  Congress  a  special 
message  proposing  a  new  program  of  Federal 
partnership  In  technological  research  and 
development — with  Federal  incentives  to  In- 
crease private  resesu-ch.  and  Federally  sup- 
ported research  on  projects. 

Such  a  policy  suggests  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  lost  confidence  in  the  private 
sector  through  the  traditional  free  en- 
terprise system  of  allowing  the  people  to 
decide  for  themselves  what  progress, 
styles,  and  programs  they  are  desirous 
of  buying  and  supporting.  With  Federal 
funds  or  incentives  must  come  Federal 
control.  With  Federal  control  there  can 
be  no  private  research  or  private  proj- 
ects which  respond  to  the  needs  and 
wants  of  the  people  In  order  to  be  prof- 
itable and  successful.  With  the  need  for 
profit  being  replaced  by  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars, the  consumer  public  loses  the  free- 
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dom  of  choice  and  traditional  right  to  a 
preference. 

In  the  ultimate,  President  Nixon's 
state  of  the  Union  address  leaves  much 
for  conjectures.  He  fails  to  mention  the 
real  issues  such  as  the  national  debt,  op- 
pressive Federal  taxation,  how  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  create  jobs,  and 
erosion  of  U.S.  sovereignty  by  enhancing 
international  one-world  movements. 

Apparently  the  approach  of  the  tac- 
ticians of  the  new  American  revolution 
program  is  to  ignore  the  country's  con- 
dition by  not  calling  attention  to  the  real 
isiues.  The  Members  of  Congress  as  well 
as  the  American  people  will  have  to  re- 
sort to  facts  and  information  elsewhere 
in  order  to  learn  the  true  state  of  the 
Union. 


A  POPULATION  IMPLOSION? 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20.  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  favorite 
argument  of  abortion  proponents  has 
been  that  abortion  is  a  valuable  tool  in 
controlling  an  allegedly  dangerous  pop- 
ulation growth  in  our  country.  Now. 
however,  statistics  are  showing  that  in- 
stead of  the  predicted  "baby  boom,"  we 
are  experiencing  a  "baby  bust,"  which 
provides  refutation  of  these  pro-abortion 
arguments. 

The  Boston  Herald  Traveler  recently 
published  an  editorial  regarding  the 
downward  trend  in  the  American  birth 
rate,  and  I  insert  it  into  the  Record: 
[From  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler.  Jan.  8, 
1972] 
A  PoptTLATioN  Implosion.' 

The  experts  are  surprised  and  puzzled. 
They  thought  there  would  be  more  people 
than  there  are.  The  first  six  months  of  1971 
recorded  fewer  births  la  America  than  In  the 
corresponding  months  of  1970,  and  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  demographers  had  expected  that 
there  would  be  more.  It  looks  as  though 
births  for  the  whole  of  laist  year  were  fewer 
than  those  of  the  entire  preceding  year,  al- 
though tallies  are  not  complete. 

Last  year  was  considered  a  key  year  In  the 
people  count,  because  of  the  continuing  four 
per  cer.t  annual  increase  of  women  In  the 
prime  child-bearing  years  of  20  to  29.  Instead 
of  rising,  though,  births  for  the  first  half 
of  the  year  fell  17.000  below  those  of  last 
year  and  the  whole  year  bids  fair  to  show  a 
decline  in  both  the  birth  rate  and  the  size 
of  families. 

Put  another  way,  the  birth  dearth,  as  the 
declining  number  of  new  citizens  has  been 
dubbed,  has  produced  a  drop  of  15  per  cent 
la  children  under  the  age  of  five  over  the 
past  decade,  while  even  In  the  Depression 
decade  of  the  1930s  the  decline  was  only 
eight  per  cent. 

How  come?  Well  no  one  quite  knows,  and 
the  experts  In  the  field  are  trying  to  find  out 
what  has  happened.  There  Is  no  indication 
that  grown-ups  like  children  less  than  they 
ever  did.  but  there  Is  speculation  that  new 
means  of  birth  control  are  enabling  many 
more  people  to  manage  the  size  of  tbelr 
families. 

New  life  styles,  including  a  reluctance  of 
women  to  tie  themselves  down  to  baby  sit- 
ters, concern  far  the  rapid  world  population 
Srowth,   and   the   recent   economic   squeeze 
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are  among  other  suggested  reasons  for  the 

birth  decline.  And  some  scientists  are  even 
hazarding  a  mention  of  some  Innate  alarm- 
clock  mechanism  working  in  human  beings 
as  it  does  In  lower  animals  to  slow  the  rate 
of  births  when  population  reaches  certain 
levels  of  concentration. 

If  the  declining  birth  rate  continues,  all 
manner  of  social  and  economic  changes  will 
be  seen,  and  industrialists  Involved  In  the 
young  people's  market  already  are  making 
sweeping  changes  in  their  merchandising 
plans,  their  product  lines  and  their  expec- 
tations of  future  populations. 

It  Is  far  too  early  for  demographers  to 
make  any  significant  reduction  in  their  pop- 
ulation projections,  but  they  are  watching 
the  figures  carefully,  trying  to  understand 
what  they  mean,  both  in  cause  and  effect. 

And  everyone  else  is  watching  with  them. 


January  21,  1972 


GOP   INFLUENCE   ON   POW   FAMILY 
ORGANIZATION 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  has  become  a  dom- 
inating influence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
National  League  of  American  Families  of 
Prisoners  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
Republican  National  Finance  Commit- 
tee has  given  political  advice  and  finan- 
cial support  to  these  organizations,  ac- 
cording to  documents  that  I  am  releasing 
to  the  public  today. 

The  documents  indicate  that  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  secretly 
gave  lists  of  its  major  contributors  to  the 
league  to  aid  In  their  fundraising  cam- 
paign. Board  members  of  the  league  were 
told: 

No  one  will  know  that  we  are  using  lists 
owned  by  the  National  Republican  Commit- 
tee ..  .  The  mailing  will  be  done  in  such  a 
way  that  the  Republican  donor  will  not  know 
that  their  names  have  been  supplied  by  the 
Republican  National   Committee. 

Republican  oflBcials  have  also  given  po- 
litical advice  to  the  league's  members. 
Executive  director  of  the  Republican  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  Robert  Odell.  warned 
the  league  that,  in  fundraising: 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  Insure  that 
the  message  In  the  mail  is  very,  very  clear. 

The  Republican  National  Committee 
also  gave  detailed  instructions  to  the 
league  on  procedures  for  soliciting  funds, 
including  the  advice : 

Each  and  every  contributor  should  receive  a 
receipt  and/or  thank  you  letter  for  their 
contribution. 

As  a  result  of  this  shocking  develop- 
ment, I  have  written  to  Republican  Na- 
tional Chairman  Robert  Dole  to  find  out 
how  and  why  the  Republican  National 
Committee  has  become  involved  in  the 
afifairs  of  a  supposedly  nonpartisan  or- 
ganization. 

These  charges,  if  true,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  nothing  less  than  scandalous.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  this  organization,  the 
National  League  of^  Families  of  Ameri- 
can Prisoners  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia, 
can  be  truly  nonpartisan  while  receiv- 
ing help  from  the  GOP. 


The  National  League  still  claims  to  be 
nonpartisan,  but  it  publicly  opposed  thf, 
Mansfield-Boland  amendment  to  end 
the  war,  which  was  defeated  by  this 
House  last  November.  The  administra- 
tion also  vehemently  opposed  the  amend- 
ment. 

In  light  of  the  political  and  financial 
aid  that  the  league  received  from  the 
Republican  Party,  it  is  now  clear  why 
their  positions  were  identical. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  many 
Members  of  this  House  voted  against  the 
Mansfield-Boland  amendment  in  the  be- 
lief that  this  organization  represented 
what  was  best  for  POW's.  Now  we  find 
that  all  the  league  represents  is  what  is 
best  politically  for  the  administration. 

While  the  administration  criticizes  its 
opponents  for  attempting  to  politicize  the 
POW  issue,  clearly,  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  is  the  giiilty  party. 

It  has  also  been  rumored  that  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  may  have 
contributed  directly  to  some  POW/MIA 
organizations.  I  have  asked  Chairman 
Dole  to  confirm  or  deny  these  allega- 
tions. 

The  documents  that  I  am  releasing  to- 
day also  reveal  that  a  public  relations 
firm  headed  by  Paul  Wagner,  Barry 
GoLDWATER's  press  secretary  during  the 
Arizona  Senator's  unsuccessful  presiden- 
tial campaign,  collected  as  costs  of  fund- 
raising  61  percent  of  all  direct  mall  funds 
raised.  A  total  of  $80,000  of  approximate- 
ly $130,000  collected  was  paid  to  Wag- 
ner's firm  for  fundraising  expenses. 

Mr.  Bernard  Talley,  of  Baltimore,  has 
courageously  protested  the  league's  ac- 
tivities, but  to  no  avail.  Mr.  Talley  quite 
correctly  has  characterized  Wagner's 
fees  as  "outrageously  exorbitant."  Mr. 
Wagner,  however,  claims  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  funds  collected  is  an  accept- 
able figure  for  fundraising  expenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  is  guilty  of  the 
cheapest  form  of  political  manipulation. 
What  happens  when  the  best  interests  of 
the  POW's  and  the  political  interests  of 
the  administration  clash?  It  is  my  fear 
that  the  political  interests  of  the  ad- 
ministration have  already  won  out. 

As  a  result  of  my  learning  of  this 
situation,  I  have  called  upon  Chairman 
Dole  to  stop  this  unconscionable  manip- 
ulating of  POW  families  by  completely 
withdrawing  his  so-called  advisers  from 
the  League  of  POW  Affairs. 

I  hope  that  the  Republican  National 
Committee  will  take  to  heart  President 
Nixon's  call  for  nonpartisanship  during 
this  election  year  and  stop  manipulating 
POW  families.  The  documents  I  have  re- 
ceived and  my  letter  to  Chairman  Dole 
follow: 

Washington,   D.C, 

April  14.  1971. 
Dear  Board  Member  :  The  attached  outline 
was  submitted  to  us  by  Bob  O'Dell  and 
Wayne  Bradley  who  volunteered  to  help  us 
m  direct-mail  soliciting.  Bob  O'Dell  Is  Re- 
publican National  Committee  (Finance) 
Executive  Director,  and  Wayne  Bradley  Is 
Executive  Director  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  m  Washington,  D.C. 

Both,  when  we  first  met  with  them,  be- 
lieved that  we  paid  very  high  prices  for  our 
last  campaign,  though  the  results  were  fairly 
good.  We  were  given  an  outUne  of  costs, 
which  Is  as  f oUows : 
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Per  thousand      their  contribution.  Those  who  contribute  a 

Postage  $16     substantial   sum  should  receive  a  personal 

Mailing  services _      8      letter  from  the  head  of  the  League. 

Letter  printing 4  (b)   jx  it  u  the  purpose  of  the  League  to 

Printing  card  (computer) 10      send  Its  message  to  as  many  people  as  pos- 

Enclosure  6     sible  and  to  enlist  support  for  its  cause  across 

Lists —      the  country,  it  should  either  on  a  regular  or 

Envelopes   (750,000  already  printed  and  continuing  basis,  mail  to  its  contributor  list 

unused  per  thousand) information  on  Its  activities.  Individuals  who 

—     have  already  contributed  have  Indicated  their 

Total    43      support,  but  should  be  kept  up  to  date  on 

Mr.  Bradley  will  have  the  solicitation  let-      the  problems  and  the  work  of  the  League 
ter  written,   and  we  believe   paper  for  the      on  a  continuing  basis. 

letters  and  the  enclosures  will  be  donated.  

Most  importantly,  no  one  will  know  that  April  21, 1971. 

we  are  using  the  lists  owned  by  the  Bepubll-      Mrs.  Carole  Hanson, 
can  National  Committee.  The  Committee  It-     El  Toro,  Calif. 

self  has  got  to  protect  Its  donors.  So  the  Dear  Carole:  The  letter  of  April  14,  1971 
mailing  wUl  be  done  in  such  a  way  that  the  concerning  fund  raising,  I  believe  to  have 
Republican  donors  will  not  know  that  their  been  HI  advised  In  several  respects.  I  recall 
names  have  been  supplied  by  the  Republican  the  previous  fund  raising  campaign,  that  was 
National  Committee.  handled  by   an   organization   highly  recom- 

Mr.  Havens.  Mr.  Wagner,  and  Dr.  Ladley  mended,  but  left  much  to  be  desired.  I  would 
feel  that  we  must  make  another  appeal  for  hope  that  the  entire  Board,  In  a  formal 
donations  soon.  Thus,  we  ask  you  to  con-  meeting,  not  by  telephone  or  letter  survey, 
sider  this  carefully,  discuss  it  with  the  other  have  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  iato  and 
Board  members,  and  send  or  phone  your  fully  conslderixig  this  recent  proposltio.a. 
votes  in  to  Jane  Denton   (703)    340-6349  as  However,  of  far  more  serious  Import,  was 

soon  as  possible.  the  suggestion  of  using  a  private  list,  more 

Joan.  or    less    surreptitiously,    and    particularly    I 

have  grave  misgivings  of  the  discretion  in- 
volved In  the  letter,  spelling  out  some  of 
the  details.  Although,  the  goal  of  the  Na- 
tional League  is  to  go  out  of  business  suc- 
ceisfuUy  and  soon,  but  certainly  It  Is  not 
contemplated  by  political  harlkari. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Bernard  L.  Talley. 


April  14,  1971. 
Memorandum  for:  The  League  of  Families. 
From:  Robert  P.  Odell,  Jr. 
Subject:  League  solicitations. 

I.    COMPUTER   services 

Maurice  DuPour,  President  of  IBMI,  has 
agreed  to  maintain  and  print  the  necessary 
documents  for  the  past  contributors  to  the 
League.  Someone  on  the  staff  of  the  League 
should  call  Mr.  DuFoiU'  at  965-5015  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  transferring 
the  tape  from  the  facility  that  Gorman  was 
using. 

n.  maintenance  of  past  CONTniBUTOR  FILE 

(a)  Certa'i  statistical  counts  should  be 
made  of  the  current  file  Including  the  total 
number  of  names,  breakdown  of  Individual 
contribution  amounts,  etc. 

(b)  The  League  should  determine  whether 
or  not  each  and  every  Individual  who  con- 
tributed something  through  the  direct  mall 
program  has  actually  been  thanked  and  pro- 
vided with  an  action  pack.  Those  who  have 
contributed  $100  or  more  should  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  file  and  a  special  letter  of 
appreciation  sent  to  them. 

(c)  Approximately  6  months  after  the 
Initial  solicitation.  It  would  be  appropriate 
and  worthwhile  to  re-soUclt  these  Individuals 
for  a  contribution.  The  letter  should  indi- 
cate that  the  League  recognizes  their  past 
support  and  Is  returning  to  Its  friends  with 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  able  to  help  out 
again.  This  solicitation  should  also  indi- 
cate. In  rather  specific  terms,  what  the  money 
will  be  used  for. 

in.    NEW    SOLICITATIONS 

(a)  It  Is  my  suggestion  that  the  League  de- 
velop a  solicitation  program  for  new  contrib- 
utors. The  program  should  include  the  selec- 
tion and  use  of  lists  which  might  be  made 
available  to  the  group  on  a  free  basis. 

(b)  Copy  should  be  developed  by  a  profes- 
sional on  a  no  fee  basis. 

(c)  A  knowledgeable  and  experienced  Indi- 
vidual on  a  volunteer  basis  should  purchase 
supplies  and  coordinate  the  physical  arrange- 
ments for  the  mailing. 

(d)  A  group  of  Informed  volunteers  should 
act  as  a  steering  committee  to  set  overall 
policy  and  direction  for  the  maU  solicitation. 

It  should  be  always  understood  that  the 
solicitation  mailing  also  spreads  the  word 
about  the  POW-MIA  situation.  Therefore, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  Insure  that  the 
message  In  the  mail  Is  very  very  clear. 

IV.   nTLTILLMENT 

(a)  Each  and  every  contributor  should  re- 
ceive a  receipt  and/or  thank  you  letter  for 


Baltimore,   Mo., 
November  18,  1971. 
Dear  Board  Member:  The  expected  major 
statement  by  President  Nixon  was  stepped 
up  by  three  days  In  an  Impromptu  news  con- 
ference. As  Evelyn  Grubb,  our  new  National 
Coordinator,  wrote  In  her  first  news  letter: 
"In  fact,  this  could  be  the  speech  we  have 
all  been  waiting  and  praying  for  .  .  .". 

Many  of  us  in  our  anxieties  and  frus- 
trations at  times  seem  engulfed  in  an  al- 
most self-Induced  hypnosis,  making  us  sus- 
ceptible to  grasping  at  straws  of  vague  hints, 
rumors  or  implied  suggestions.  You.  as 
members  of  the  new  board,  seem  to  have 
been  persuaded  along  a  similar  line  In  that 
the  first  scheduled  board  meeting  was  post- 
poned for  two  weeks,  because  of  this  antic- 
ipated major  statement. 

This  letter  Is  being  written  only  after 
many  fervent  prayers  and  deep  soul-search- 
ing. There  are  certain  remarks  and  observa- 
tions concerning  past  decisions  and  activi- 
ties, or  lack  of  same,  by  the  National  League, 
I,  In  good  conscience,  feel  must  now  be  said. 
Hopefully,  you  and  the  other  directors  may 
avoid  mistakes  of  the  past  and  become  a 
viable  force  working  for  our  1600  men  pris- 
oners In  South  East  Asia. 

Each  passing  day  intensifies  the  chal- 
lenge with  which  you  are  charged,  not  so 
much  with  the  administration  of  the  League 
as  a  corporate  body,  but  with  the  very  life 
or  death  of  the  human  bodies  of  hundreds  of 
our  men.  which  the  League  was  formed  to 
benefit.  The  League  was  founded  by  the 
unflagging  dedication  of  physical  and  fi- 
nancial resources  In  long,  and  sometimes 
lonely  hours,  by  our  respected  and  esteemed 
Sybil  Stockdale.  The  National  League  must 
not  be  permitted  to  be  subverted  to  use  of 
a  political  party  or  immobilized  by  even 
sincere  and  well-intentioned  complacency  to 
fall  Into  partisan  political  control. 

The  so-called  news  letter  of  October  13, 
1971,  stated  "Our  Second  Annual  Meeting 
went  very  well  .  .  .".  It  did  not  spell  out 
some  of  the  frustrations,  dlsllluslonments 
and  dissatisfaction  of  more  than  an  Insig- 
nificant segment  of  the  League  members; 
there  was  clearly  an  undercurrent  of  distrust, 
disbelief  and  even  despair  permeating 
the  gathering.  It  was,  however,  lUumlnat- 
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Ing  that  the  October  13  letter  devoted  a 
full  page,  printed  In  bold  face  type,  outlin- 
ing the  meaning  of  "Humanitarian  and  Po- 
litical"; that  there  should  be  a  need  for 
such  explanation  at  this  iate  date,  long  after 
the  meeting.  Identifies  this  as  fuzzy  think- 
ing on  a  phoney  issue. 

This  hypocritical  pose  of  being  righteously 
humanitarian  and  wholly  non-polltlcal,  whUe 
at  the  same  time  seeking  and  accepting  in- 
structions, directions  and  partisan  advisors 
from  the  Republican  National  Committee  Is 
not  only  nauseous,  but  by  the  resulting  paci- 
fication of  the  families  of  the  National 
League,  can  be  sentencing  our  POW's  to 
additional  suffering  In  Communist  Prison 
Camps.  How  much  longer  must  our  men  be 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  Vletnamlzatlon? 
The  real  hximanitarism  goal  must  be  to  get 
our  men  home! 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  a  two  page  memoran- 
dum dated  AprU  14,  1971  to  the  League  of 
Families  from  the  Republican  National  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  with  instructions  about 
fund  raising  and  a  covering  letter  of  same 
date  to  the  Board  Members  from  the  National 
Coordinator,  spelling  out  the  role  of  the 
Republican  National  Finance  Committee  in 
directing  and  assisting  the  League  fund 
raising  campaign — how  non-polltlcal  can  you 
get? 

Also  attached  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  dated 
April  21,  1971  which  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Carole 
Hanson,  expressing  my  concern  about  the 
lack  of  discretion  Implicit  in  these  letters. 

Included  also  Is  a  memo  handed  to  the 
directors  at  our  Board  Meeting  of  May  7, 
1971.  requesting  an  executive  meeting  to  con- 
sider the  fund  raising  plan  and  to  urge  the 
board  to  meet  more  frequently  so  as  to  as- 
sist our  officers  and  office  staff,  and  not  to 
abandon  them  to  dependence  upon  non- 
family  members  advisors. 

At  the  executive  session  I  suggested  that 
we  Immediately  drop  the  fund  raising  ad- 
visor recommended  by  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Finance  Committee.  We  were  told, 
however,  that  an  attempt  was  oeing  made  to 
enlist  the  support  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  In  an  attempt  to  reflect 
a  non-partisan  position.  Alas,  the  same 
familiar  pattern  seems  continuing.  The  new- 
ly elected  board  scheduled  meeting  Is  delayed 
two  weeks  to  hear  Mr.  Nixon's  "Major  State- 
ment". In  the  past,  no  meeting  has  em- 
powered some  non-family  advisors,  whom- 
ever they  may  have  been,  to  fill  the  vacuum 
and  virtually  control  the  League.  In  one  ob- 
vious and  flagrant  Instance  these  advisors 
vetoed  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  board  of 
directors  which  specified  that  the  Geneva 
trip  be  paid  for  by  those  participating  on  a 
cash-in-advance  basis  before  signing  the  con- 
tract, and  not  to  be  financed  or  underwritten 
by  the  League.  The  Geneva  junket,  despite 
hard  sell  bulletins,  news  letters  and  phone 
calls,  never  did  reach  the  quota  of  175  per- 
sons required  by  travel  charter,  even  though 
to  pad  the  passenger  list  a  free  trip  to  Eu- 
rope was  arranged  for  the  only  salaried  work- 
er In  the  office  who  had  been  on  the  Job  six 
or  seven  weeks. 

I  believe  the  membership  wants  the  newly 
elected  board  members  to  actively  and  actu- 
ally direct  the  affairs  of  the  League.  Ap- 
parently there  has  been  no  meeting  of  the 
board  since  the  annual  meeting  and  elec- 
tion of  officers,  and  I  am  fearful  that  our  new 
officers  are  again  forced  to  seek  advice  and 
guidance  from  outside  advisors  which,  of 
course.  Is  what  many  of  us  hoped  would  be 
remedied  by  the  new  board. 

This  suits  the  purpose  of  those  members 
with  PoUyanna-lsh  philosophy  that  our  men 
will  all  come  home  IT  we  Just  do  and  say 
nothing. 

A  minority  report,  or  maybe  one  man's 
opinion  of  the  2nd  Annual  Meeting  is  that 
while  admittedly,  the  almost  complete  domi- 
nance and  control  of  the  business  meeting 
might  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  past 
officers  and  advisors,  to  many  of  the  body  of 
the  membership  there  was  a  feeling  of  hope- 
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lessness  In  the  face  of  the  ruthless  power 
politics.  This  squelched  any  real  considera- 
tion of  any  opposing  viewpoint — this  Just 
seemed  to  conflrm  the  thoughts  of  a  not  In- 
considerable number  of  those  present  that 
the  entire  procedure  was  "rigged".  The  tone 
seems  to  have  been  set  In  an  Informal  meet- 
ing Sunday  night  in  the  South  American 
Room.,  filled  by  an  estimated  two  hundred 
people,  when  after  suggestions  and  discus- 
sions from  anyone  who  wished  to  present 
their  ideas,  Lt.  Frlschman  arose  several  times, 
as  did  others,  to  add  to  or  explain  some  pre- 
viously expressed  thought.  When  one  of  the 
membership  told  him  •  •  •  to  be  quiet,  he 
was  taking  time  and  talking  too  much  •  •  •. 
This  insult  to  a  former  P.O.W.  in  North  Viet- 
nam sent  a  chill  down  my  spine,  and  no 
doubt  of  many  others  which  I  still  feel  as  I 
write  this  letter— Indeed  this  was  an  Insult 
to  each  and  every  one  of  our  POWS,  known 
and  unknown. 

At  the  Maryland  meeting  of  October  17, 
1971,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
to  ask  the  National  League  Board,  on  behalf 
of  the  entire  membership,  to  offer  an  apology 
to  Lt.  Robert  Prlshman  for  this  unwarranted 
rudeness. 

That  the  Lea:rue  administration  was  firmly 
in  control  and  with  the  muscle  of  votes,  was 
evidenced  by  what  appeared  to  be  a  profes- 
sionally planned  and  executed  format.  The 
agenda  was  set  up  with  a  tight  time  limit  so 
that  any  extended  period  for  questions  or  de- 
bate was  cut  short,  sometimes  by  the  hotel 
management  to  rearrange  chairs  and  put  up 
tables  for  the  next  scheduled  meeting. 

The  conduct  of  the  meeting  was  with  seem- 
ingly military  precision  and  positioning,  and 
mBybe  with  some  simulated  coincidence. 

Again  and  again  the  same  persons  from  a 
small  coterie  of  members  would  rise,  gain  the 
floor  for  a  motion  a  second  or  discussion.  Any 
attempt  to  question  or  ask  an  explanation 
of  such  items  as  the  extraordinary  fund 
raising  costs,  of  the  thousands  of  dollars 
spent  on  travel  or  what  was  covered  by  the 
large  amounts  listed  on  financial  statements 
as  educational  materials  was  quickly  and 
decisevly  cut  off  by — "I  move  to  accept  the 
report  as  read"  or  closing  off  debate  by  call 
for  vote  on  motion.  Yes,  control  of  a  meet- 
ing was  never  more  obvious. 

But  those  Items  are  still  In  the  minds  and 
conversation  of  many  of  the  members  In  the 
lobby,  the  coffee  shops,  or  private  conversa- 
tion in  some  of  the  meeting  rooms. 

As  members  of  the  new  board  I  believe  It 
might  be  of  interest  to  you  to  delve  into  the 
financial  position  of  the  League  to  be  able  to 
answer  future  questions — to  review  some 
background. 

At  the  July  9th  meeting  of  the  Board,  I 
asked  Dr.  Ladley  to  break  down  the  financial 
statement  into  Income  from  fund  raising  and 
Income  from  other  sources,  which  he  had 
merged  in  previous  two  statements,  making 
it  Impossible  to  determine  fund  raising  costs. 
At  that  same  meeting  I  asked  Mr.  Wagner 
who  initiated  the  fund  raising  campaigns  If 
60%  seems  like  an  acceptable  figure  for  fund 
raising  cost.  He  stated,  yes,  that  he  thought 
so.  It  was  later  at  the  same  meeting  and  con- 
tinued the  next  day  that  I  was  maneuvered 
into  a  position  where  I  was  pressured  to 
resign  at  the  insiftence  of  the  representative 
of  the  Western  States,  due  to  the  Open  Letter 
to  Pre.'sldent  Nixon  printed  in  the  Washington 
Post.  May  27, 1971. 

An  article  In  the  February  Issue  of  Chang- 
ing Times  magazine  says  that  legitimate 
fund  raising  costs  should  run  3%  to  5%, 
and  never  more  than  20rc,  and  In  the  Hand- 
book of  successful  fund  raising  by  Paul  C. 
Carter,  published  in  1970  (Library  of  Con- 
gress Catatog  Card  Number  74-109092)  writ- 
ten for  professional  fund  raisers,  gives  actual 
case  studies  of  projects  In  both  $100,000,  also 
Sl.OOO.Of'O  plus  brackets,  and  these  costs  run 
7%  to  7-Yt%,  Including  the  manager's  fee. 
Mr.  Carter  writes,  "Never  should  costs  run 
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above  20%,  otherwise  your  client  will  con- 
sider It  exorbitant."  According  to  my  calcu- 
lations, the  fund  raising  costs  have  been 
about  61  cents  out  of  every  dollar  contributed 
(check  the  past  financial  statements!) . 

In  my  opinion  this  Is  an  outrageously  ex- 
orbitant cost  and  while  It  has  been  pointed 
out  Mr.  Wagner  Is  doing  this  without  any 
fee,  and  some  people  no  doubt  believe  we  are 
getting  a  bargain,  this  is  the  type  of  bargain 
I  always  try  to  avoid,  and  I  don't  feel  that  the 
National  League  can  any  longer  afford  the 
benefit  of  his  services. 

To  put  Into  focus  some  of  the  questions 
which  raised  a  creditibllity  gap  concerning 
the  Board  election  and  the  comic  opera  script 
of  the  2nd  Annual  Meeting: 

1.  A  nominating  committee  of  five  mem- 
bers was  named  and  instructed  to  submit  a 
list  of  45  candidates  for  the  15  places  on  the 
Board,  Just  as  in  previous  years. 

2.  At  the  July  9  meeting,  the  committee 
submitted  a  list  of  45  names.  Whereupon  one 
of  the  board  members,  in  what  was  no  doubt 
a  magnanimous  gesture,  suggested  everyone 
whose  name  had  been  sent  to  the  committee 
be  included  on  the  ballot.  This  negated  the 
generally  accepted  practice  of  most  organi- 
zations to  screen  out  some  proposed  persons 
and  put  on  the  ballot  only  those  who,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  nominating  committee,  are 
best  qualified.  Putting  everyone  on  the  bal- 
lot might  be  a  fine  generous  attitude  to  ad- 
vocate for  a  local  Improvement  association 
or  a  national  service  club,  but  for  the  serious 
and  vital  Interests  of  more  than  1600  POWs, 
pnd  MIA's  \ested  in  a  board  member  of  the 
national  league,  this  procedure  would  seem 
to  demand  more  thought  and  greater  respon- 
sibility. There  is  also  a  collateral  effect  of  by 
diluting  opposition,  it  adds  to  the  advantage 
each  encumbent  is  supposed  to  enjoy. 

3.  Tne  two  questions  asked  each  candidate 
Humanitarian  or  Political,  which  as  noted  be- 
fore, needed  a  full  page  explanation  in  the 
October  13  r.ewsletter  v.ere  of  the  loaded  bra- 
zenly biased  "Have  you  stopped  beating  your 
wife"  type.  They  raised  a  fuzzy  thinking  and 
phoney  issue.  The  specific  questions  were 
not  submitted  to  the  board— at  least  not 
before  I  resigned  Immediately  following  the 
July  9-10  meeting. 

4.  Three  of  the  five  members  of  the  nom- 
inating committee  (eo-:'' )  again  put  them- 
selves on  the  ballot.  In  conversation  at  the 
annual  meeting,  someone  said  "It  sounds 
Incredible,  but  those  girls  are  so  gullible, 
yet  so  dedicated,  sincere  and  truly  hard  work- 
ing, that  they  are  blissfully  unaware  that 
this  Is  highly  unusual." 

Roberts  Rules  of  Order  states  a  member  of  a 
nominating  committee  may  be  nominated, 
otherwise  some  valuable  member  might  be 
prevented  from  serving. 

Sturgls  Standard  Code  of  Parliamentary 
Procedure  states:  "A  member  of  a  nominat- 
ing committee  who  becomes  a  candidate 
should  resign  Immediately."  4 

Elaine  Mendenson  Parliamentary  Proce- 
dure slmpllfled  states:  "Common  sense  dic- 
tates that  a  nominating  committee  cannot 
take  advantage  of  its  power  and  nominate 
an  unreasonable  number  of  its  own  mem- 
bers." 

Of  course,  not  being  prevented  by  the 
League's  bylaws,  this  is  perfectly  legal.  Just 
as  legal  as  President  Thieu's  election.  He 
even  had  the  South  Vietnam  Supreme  Court 
okay  his  control  of  the  ballot. 

Aside  from  the  frantic  and  confused  last 
minute  Instructions  about  proxies  from 
"The  Office  Staff"  requiring  notarization, 
which  was  seemingly  Inexcusable  where  there 
had  been  six  months  to  plan  and  prepare  for 
the  election.  However,  making  it  all  the  more 
ludicrous  was  that  the  ballots  were  mailed 
out  without  any  apparent  minimal  safe- 
guards. Last  year  the  ballots  had  a  provision 
for  signature  on  the  bottom  of  each  ballot. 
so  that  the  Red  Cross  which  counted,  could 
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check  off  the  list  and  count  with  confidence 
those  ballots  as  authentic. 

Many  state  absentee  ballots  have  a  tear  off 
portion  of  the  envelope  for  identlflcatlon. 
The  National  League  had  no  provision  for 
any  authentication  and  multiple  ballots 
were  sent  on  a  family  basis,  with  single  re- 
turn envelope,  further  to  preclude  any  check 
for  accuracy. 

The  whole  election  and  meeting  was  so 
"non  political"  that  Mayor  Daley  might  well 
chuckle  at  the  operation. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  we  will  never  need 
another  League  election.  But  with  Secretary 
Laird's  projection,  through  at  least  Decem- 
ber 1972,  and  other  official  reports,  it  is  cer- 
tainly recommended  that  some  provisions 
be  instituted  for  verification  and  safe  guard- 
ing in  case  we  have  the  voted  May  1972 
meeting. 

This  is  an  overlong  and  not  a  pleasant  let- 
ter, but  many  of  our  1600  men  still  surviv- 
ing have  been  overlong  in  Southeast  Asia 
Prison  camps.  Some  going  into  the  8th  year, 
and  we  can  be  sure  they  don't  think  these 
prison  camps  are  pleasant — each  dawning 
day  must  be  an  agony  for  them. 

I  urge  you  to  poll  the  membership  and 
learn  if  they  want  the  league  to  continue 
the  present  hypocritical  pose  or  want  the 
board  members  to  break  the  shackles  of  po- 
litical influence  and  work  for  the  real  and 
honest  humanitarian  goal  of  getting  our  men 
out.  To  the  members  of  the  League.  I  suggest 
that  in  addition  to  writing  to  or  contacting 
your  congressmen  and  senators.  You  let  your 
representatives,  the  Board  Members  of  the 
League  know  what  you  want  them  to  do  on 
behalf  of  our  POW's  and  MIA's  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Prayerfully, 

Bernard  L.  Tallet, 

Father,  POW. 

Baltimore  Md., 
January  18  1972. 

Deab  Board  Member:  Any  lingering  vestige 
of  doubt  that  the  National  League  was  non- 
political,  was  effectively  dispelled  by  the  No- 
vember 16th  letter  to  Congressman  Mahon 
from  Evelyn  Grubb,  speaking  for  the  League 
with  the  Board  of  Directors  direct  or  tacit 
approval  lobbying  against  pending  legisla- 
tion. 

Now  that  the  League  has  openly  taken  a 
positive  political  stand,  It  Is  appropriate  that 
the  membership  be  polled  to  determine  In 
what  direction  they  want  to  set  their  course. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  wrote  to 
Evelyn  Orubb  after  receiving  the  standard 
form  reply  the  same  as  was  printed  in  the 
last  newsletter. 

The  three  questions  in  the  telegram  which 
elicited  the  form  letter  were  (1)  Does  this 
not  violate  tax  exempt  regulation  prohibiting 
attempts  to  influence  legislation?  (2)  Does 
this  not  Jeopardize  National  League  tax  ex- 
empt status?  (3)  Did  this  letter  have  prior 
approval  of  Board  of  Directors?  These  specific 
questions  were  wholly  Ignored  and  remain 
unanswered. 

On  the  same  page  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  which  appears  Evelyn  Grubb's  let- 
ter is  Congressman  Clarence  Long's  state- 
ment "I  believe  that  opposition  to  this 
amendment  comes  from  those  who  want  us 
to  believe  that  "Poppa  Knows  Best."  Indeed 
the  League  has  been  influenced  by  politi- 
cians, sometimes  mlng  well  Intentloned, 
sincere  but  naive  family  members  seemingly 
mesmerized  into  an  Alice  in  Wonderland 
Through  the  Looking  Glass  article  of  faith 
that  nothing  is  political  If  it  steadfastly  fol- 
lows the  Republican  National  Committee 
line. 

I  for  one  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for 
Individual  family  members  to  revise  our 
thinking  to,  hopefully  we  have  only  one 
POW/MIA  at  a  time.  He  is  a  close  and  dear 
member  of  our  personal  family.  It  Is  the 
responsibility  of  each  one  of  us  who  has  the 
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greatest  Interests,  to  work  to  get  him  home. 
In  my  letter  to  you  November  18th  1971, 
(before  I  knew  of  Evelyn  Grubb's  letter).  It 
was  {K)inted  out  that  the  Board  not  meeting 
more  frequently  created  a  vacuum,  which 
was  filled  by  non  family  advisors,  who  for 
most  part  were  unknown  to  the  general  mem- 
bership and  even  to  Board  members.  In  the 
same  letter  were  copies  of  Instructions  and 
advice  on  fund  raising  from  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  While  I  am  confident 
others  would  agree,  I  do  not  want  and  I 
resent  any  designee  of  any  political  party 
being  in  position  in  the  League  that  might 
manipulate  League  policy  which  could  even 
In  the  slightest  degree  tend  to  extend  my 
sons  time  In  a  North  Vietnamese  P.O.W.  camp 
or  by  so  doing  even  Imperil  his  life. 

In  this  election  year  Republican  workers 
seem  more  geared  to  returning  the  President 
to  office  then  returning  our  1900  men  to  their 
homes. 

It  was  further  pointed  out  In  November 
18th  letter,  that  the  fund  raising  costs  were 
exorbitant.  In  excess  of  three  times  reason- 
able maximum  guide  lines  or  61%.  A  dif- 
ference of  reasonable  normal  costs  to  actual 
costs  to  League,  which  could  amount  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Using  the  football  language  of  Mr.  Nixon — 
when  a  coach  has  a  miserable  win  and  loss 
record,  fire  him. 

The  members,  I  believe  are  not  only  en- 
titled to  know  but  by  the  reason  of  fact  that 
the  very  life  or  death  of  many  of  our  POW/ 
MIA  is  our  constant  concern  and  torment, 
have  a  "compelling  right  to  know".  What  is 
the  fund  raiser  and  advisor  Paul  Wagner's 
fund  raising  expertise;  what  political  func- 
tion has  he  been  Involved  with  the  Repub- 
lican Party  and  under  what  circumstances 
and  whose  sponsorship  was  he  Introduced  to 
the  National  League. 
Sincerely, 

Bernard  L.  Talley, 

Father  of  a  POW. 


THE  CAPABLE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
FPC 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OP    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  20.  1972 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Federal 
Power  Commission  Chairman  John  Nas- 
sikas  is  doing  an  outstanding  Job  in 
directing  the  destinies  and  powers  of  the 
vitally  important  regulatory  agency  in 
a  period  of  energy  crisis.  The  extent  of 
tills  crisis  will  adversely  affect  millions 
of  Americans  in  their  lives,  their  liveli- 
hood, and  their  environment  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  An  increasing  demand  for 
energy  from  natural  gas  to  electricity 
presses  heavily  upon  technology  as  a 
crash  search  for  additional  energy 
sources  continues.  In  the  meantime,  the 
rate-paying  public  is  being  protected  by 
the  FPC  and  Chairman  Nassikas,  but 
with  due  regard  to  consumer  Interests 
and  industry  requirements. 

Pressure  for  Increasing  rates,  prob- 
lems of  rate  base  structure  and  determi- 
nations of  price  structure  from  wellhead 
to  kitchen  are  in  capable  and  responsible 
hands  under  Chairman  Nassikas,  for 
which  all  Americans  should  be  thankful. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  including  in 
the  Record  an  interesting  article  by 
Edith  Roosevelt  appearing  in  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Manchester,  N.H..  Union 
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Leader,  describing  in  some  detail  Chair- 
man Nassikas'  outstanding  background 
and  record: 

(Prom  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader, 

Jan.  8,  1972) 

New  Hampshire's  Nassikas  Changing  Policy 

As  PPC's   Boss 

(By  Edith  Kermlt  Roosevelt) 

Washington. — New     Hampshire's     former 

deputy  Attorney  General  is  quietly  bringing 

about  policy  changes  in  the  Federal  Power 

Commission  which  might  win  applause  from 

even  some  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of 

Consumer  Advocate  Ralph  Nader. 

Yet  John  N.  Nassikas,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  who  admitted  In 
a  press  briefing  that  he  had  "sort  of  shaken 
things  up"  in  the  Agency,  Is  a  lifelong  con- 
servative Republican.  A  tone  bordering  on 
reverence  creeps  into  his  voice  when  he  re- 
fers to  "American  free  enterprise — the  best 
system  in  the  world  and  the  Indispensable 
base  of  our  political  and  personal  liberties." 
At  the  same  time,  the  record  shows  that 
Nassikas  has  fought  for  policies  that  would 
give  the  FPC  more  regulatory  clout  as  well  as 
compel  the  big  gas  and  power  companies  to 
give  a  greater  consideration  to  environmental 
and  conservation  factors. 

Nassikas'  philosophy  should  come  as  no 
surprise  to  New  Hampshire  residents  who  re- 
call his  reputation  as  a  vigorous  advocate  of 
consumer  Interests.  As  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Nassikas  successfully  fought  against 
abandonment  of  railroad  lines  for  passenger 
service  and  against  rate  Increases  by  the  New 
England  Telephone  Co.  as  well  as  by  other 
public  utilities. 

At  the  same  time,  Nassikas  admits  that  as 
a  practicing  attorney  in  Manchester  he  suc- 
cessfully represented  big  corporate  clients  as 
well.  He  sees  no  inconsistency  In  this. 

"When  you  fight  for  a  private  client  you 
must  flght  for  his  Interests  and  I  submit  that 
being  part  of  an  adversary  legal  system,  I 
can  flght  for  the  public  interest  as  chairman 
of  the  FPC." 

As  an  example,  one  of  Nassikas'  first  acts 
when  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  In 
1969,  was  to  establish  a  new  office  of  En- 
vironmental Quality  to  advise  the  Commis- 
sion on  environmental  Issues  and  standards. 
Next,  he  set  up  a  task  force  on  the  environ- 
ment In  order  to  get  the  Independent  advice 
of  environmental  experts  concerning  Issues 
of  electric  power  and  the  environment. 

Four  months  ago,  the  FPC's  Environmental 
Task  Force  completed  its  work  and  its  report 
will  be  printed  shortly  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Power  Survey  which  Nassikas 
also  instituted.  This  is  the  first  National 
Power  Survey  completed  since  1964. 

Under  Nassikas'  leadership,  the  Commis- 
sion Issued  a  National  Policy  Statement  in 
April  1970  and  power  companies  were  re- 
quired to  file  their  plans  for  added  capacity 
in  transmission  and  their  review  of  environ- 
mental requirements  a  decade  in  advance  of 
construction.  All  companies  have  responded. 
Another  move  Instigated  by  Nassikas  is  a 
national  Investigation  of  the  reliability  of 
electric  power  and  gas  service.  Understand- 
ably, there  was  some  opposition  to  the  move 
In  the  business  community.  The  proposal 
squeaked  through  the  commission  by  a  3  to  2 
vote,  with  Nassikas  casting  the  deciding 
vote. 

Other  reviews  have  followed  at  a  whirl- 
wind pace.  The  FPC  staff  has  completed  a  na- 
tional review  of  all  nuclear  plants  scheduled 
for  operation  In  the  next  six  months  and  sub- 
mitted Its  analysis  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  This  means  that  from  now  on 
nuclear  power  needs  will  be  determined  as 
part  of  the  AEC's  environmental  review  and 
thus  conform  to  strict  standards. 

"This    review   delayed    the    operation    of 
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several  critically  needed  plants  In  the  In- 
terest of  environmental  considerations,"  ac- 
cording to  Nassikas,  but  he  added  that  New 
England  need  not  be  much  concerned  over 
the  effects  of  thermal  pollution  over  the  next 
30  years.  He  said: 

"Fortunately,  New  England  Is  blessed 
with  cold  seas  and  abundant  water  so  that 
It  can  absorb  thermal  discharges  of  needed 
nuclear  plants  to  meet  expanding  power 
loads  required  over  the  next  30  years." 

One  of  Nsisslkas'  concerns  Is  the  rate  at 
which  we  are  consuming  our  national  re- 
sources. For  this  reason,  for  the  first  time. 
In  the  Commission's  40-year-old  history  he 
ordered  a  national  gas  survey  to  evaluate  the 
nations  natural  gas  reserves  to  meet  its 
energy  requirements. 

Another  review  instituted  by  the  Com- 
mission consists  of  a  series  of  rate  proceed- 
ings to  review  national  rates  and  delivery  re- 
quirements for  natural  gas.  For  the  first 
time,  the  Commission  has  set  rates  for  na- 
tural gas  pumped  at  the  wellhead. 

When  Nassikas  became  chairman,  the 
Commission  had  dtiring  the  past  15  years 
set  rates  for  natural  gas  in  only  one  area, 
the  Permian  border  of  Texas,  despite  the  fact 
that  It  had  overall  responsibility  of  setting 
rates  throughout  the  United  States. 

All  these  reviews — as  well  as  some  of  the 
changes  which  came  about  as  a  result  of 
their  findings — have  not  sat  too  well  with 
some  segment.^  of  Industry.  Private  Indtistry 
was  opposed  to  some  of  the  national  re- 
views as  well  as  the  American  Public  Power 
Association  and  the  American  Public  Gas 
Association. 

Don't  these  environmental  considerations 
cost  consumers  as  well  as  companies  more? 
Arguments  used  by  opponents  of  "the  dis- 
aster lobby,"  a  derisive  term  used  to  de- 
scribe conservationists  and  environmental- 
ists, is  that  the  corporations  simply  pass 
on  increased  cost  of  doing  business  due  to 
environmental  control  onto  the  consumers. 
According  to  Nassikas : 

"Although  environmental  safeguards  vrtll 
cost  consumers  more  In  the  short  run.  In 
the  long  rim  I  believe  that  government  and 
Industry  have  the  ability  ot  come  up  with 
the  technology  and  processes  that  will  even- 
tually reduce  costs  to  consumers." 

In  public  forums,  Nassikas  vigorously  de- 
fends the  Commission's  more  responsive  ap- 
proach to  the  consumer.  In  a  talk  before 
the  National  Energy  Forum  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  on  Sept.  24,  1971,  he  declared: 

"The  public  Interest  has  not  been  well 
served  by  government  and  Industry  energy 
policy  over  the  decade  of  the  1960s  as  we 
would  have  wished.  Anti-trust  and  consumer 
protection  policies  must  be  Included  In  our 
energy  policies  and  the  attairmient  of  our 
national  goals." 

When  Nassikas  returns  to  New  Hampshire 
as  he  says  he  looks  froward  to  doing  some- 
day, he  says  he  wants  to  be  proud  that  he 
chalked  up  a  record  as  "an  independent 
thinker."  He  believes  that  he  has  tried  to 
Impact  "my  strong  belief  in  social  account- 
ability by-energy  industries  even  If  policies 
seemingly  opposed  to  their  short-term  cor 
porate  welfare  are  required." 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
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"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks 

husband  alive  or  dead?" 


Is  my 

mmmm  mm  mi^m  ii  im- 

tic  ally     E>ra,cticlns     spirltiaal     and     mental 

genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  20.  1972 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
have  heard  contentions  that  no  scien- 
tific studies  demonstrate  that  blood  from 
paid  donors  is  substantially  more  likely 
to  be  infected  with  ser\im  hepatitis  than 
voluntarily  donated  blood. 

Dr.  J.  Garrott  Allen  of  the  Stanford 
Medical  Center  has  compiled  a  convinc- 
ing list  of  eight  separate  studies  which 
clearly  document  the  increased  risk  from 
paid  blood.  The  people  who  sell  their 
blood  often  have  no  other  source  of  in- 
come. Their  incentive  to  lie  about  past 
exposure  to  hepatitis  is  strong,  and  few 
of  those  who  lie  can  be  detected.  The 
best  available  test  for  serum  hepatitis  is 
only  25-percent  effective. 

A  bill  I  recently  Introduced  (H.R. 
11828)  would  immediately  end  the  need 
to  rely  so  heavily  on  paid  donors,  and 
eventually  phase  them  out  completely. 
Several  thousand  deaths  and  untold 
suffering  can  be  prevented  every  year  by 
a  program  such  as  this.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  this  impor- 
tant bill. 
The  material  follows: 
Risk  Rates  of  Serum  Hepatitis  Prom 

Commercial  Blood 
Number  of  Units  of  Blood  from  Volunteer 
and  Commercial  Blood  Donors: 

New  York  Blood  Center.  N.Y.  City  (Prince 
et  al,  Transfusion  1971,  11:25)  Hepatitis  risk 
20  times  greatjr  from  commercial  blood, 
94.000. 

Massachusetts  State  Blood  Program,  Bos- 
ton (Kllman,  New  Engl.  J.O.  Med.  1971,  284: 
109)  Hepatitis  risk  12  times  greater  from 
prison  donors,  52,429. 

Non-profit  blood  bank,  Northern  California 
(unpublished.  1971)  Hepatitis  risk  11  times 
greater  from  commercial  blood,  27.284. 

University  of  Chicago  (Allen  et  al.  Ann. 
Surg.  1959.  150:455)  Hepatitis  risk  11  times 
greater  from  commercial  blood,  42,507. 

State  Dept.  of  Public  Health,  New  Jersey 
(Cohen  &  Dougherty,  JAMA  1968,  203:139) 
Hepatitis  risk  70  times  greater  from  addict 
and  com.  blood,  3.335. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle  (Boeve 
et  al.  Ann.  Surg.  1969,  170:833)  Hepatitis  risk 
11  times  greater  from  commercial  flbrlnogln, 
1,224. 

National  Institutes  of  Health  Clinical  Cen- 
ter, Bethesda.  Md.  (Walsh,  et  al,  JAMA  1970, 
211:261)  Hepatitis  risk  11  times  greater  from 
conmierclal  blood,  1,945. 

Columbia  University,  New  York  (Ckicke, 
Xxrvth  Olbsou  Lecture,  1971)  Hepatitis  risk 
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13  times  greater  from  commercial  blood.  32- 

990. 

crmta  or  blocxl  aUaUnlstered,  255,714 
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THE  HIOH   COST  OP  KILLING 


BLOOD  PROM  PAID  DONORS :  DEATH 
BY  THE  PINT 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUC 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
issue  of  the  United  Auto  Workers'  Wash- 
ington Report  carried  an  item  entitled 
"Do  You  Knovv  What  War  Costs  You?" 
Prepared  by  "SANE,"  it  does  a  fine  job 
of  pointing  out  the  gross  distortion  in 
our  national  priorities  and  demonstrates 
the  error  of  the  President's  recent  asser- 
tion that  "spending  on  defense  has  been 
brought  below  spending  on  human  re- 
sources." 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 

Do  You  Know  What  War  Costs  You? 

THE    TRnXION-DOtXAR   INVESTMENT 

You  work  hard  for  your  money.  But  most 
of  your  federal  tax  dollar  goes  to  pay  for 
"■ars — past,  present  and  future.  Sixty-one 
percent  In  the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  fact,  the  U.S.  has  spent  over  $1  tril- 
lion— one  thousand  billion  dollars — on  the 
military  since  1946. 

The  Nixon  Administration  is  asking  Con- 
gress for  $176.9  billion  for  Fiscal  Year  1972. 
Of  this  amount,  44%  Is  earmarked  for  cur- 
rent military  expenditures,  6%  for  veterans 
benefits,  and  11%  for  Interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  (most  of  It  war-Incurred).  This 
comes  to  61  %,  of  the  proposed  federal  budget. 

Here's  what  Is  left  over: 

Human  resources  (education,  manpower, 
health.  Income  security) :    17%. 

Physical  resources  (agriculture,  rural  de- 
velopment, natural  resources,  commerce, 
transportation,  community  development' 
and  housing)  :  11% 

All  other  (International  affairs  and 
finance,  space,  general  government,  revenue- 
sharing.  non-mUltary  pay  Increases,  con- 
tingencies) :  11% 

These  figures  have  been  complied  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  Legislative  Reference 
Service.  The  budget  does  not  Include  the 
trust  funds  such  as  Social  Security,  over 
which  Congress  has  no  direct  control. 

According  to  the  Tax  Foundation,  Inc , 
the  average  famUy  spent  $1,570  in  federal 
taxes  on  military-related  programs  during 
1970 — against  $111  for  education  and  $36  for 
community  development  and  housing. 

Is  this  how  you  want  YOUR  taxes  spent? 

ARE  YOIT  MORE  SECURE? 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  no  enemy 
could  attack  the  U.S.  Today,  In  case  of  nu- 
clear war,  the  U.S.  could  be  wiped  out  in  less 
than  an  hour.  In  his  1971  "Posture  State- 
ment," Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird  re- 
vealed that  the  U.S.  would  soon  have  4,600 
long-range  nuclear  weapons,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, 2,000.  Just  400  of  these  weapons  could 
destroy  a  third  of  the  Soviet  population. 

Are  you  more  secure  knowing  we  can 
"overkill"  the  Russians  more  times  than  they 
can  "overkill"  us?  Are  you  more  secure 
knowing  the  U.S.  has  at  least  48  military 
commitments  to  other  countries  and  over 
3.000  bases  around  the  world?  Are  you  more 
secure  knowing  the  needs  of  the  American 
people  and  cf  others  abroad  are  being  ne- 
glected while  you  pay  for  more  "efficient" 
weapons — with  cost  overruns  of  more  than 
three  times  the  original  estimates? 

To  see  what  your  tax  dollar  could  buy: 


WHAT  COULD  TOUS  TAX  DOLXARS  BUT? 
Seventeen  Army  macblne  gxins    («9  0251    or 
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one  Elementary  school  teacher's  annual  sal- 
ary. ^^ 

One  Main  Battle  Tank  ($600,000)  or  full- 
time  psychotherapy  for  171  drug  addicts  for 

one  year  (as  practiced  at  Odyssey  House 
Phoenix) .  New  York  City  costs 

One  B-1  bomber  ($25  mUllon)  or  flfteea 
50-bed  public  hospitals  of  the  type  in  Gon- 
zales, Louisiana. 

105  helicopters,  the  number  totally  de- 
stroyed in  1971  campaign  In  Laos  ($52.5  mil- 
lion)  or  17>/2  health  centers  treating  40  000 
people  each  per  year,  for  a  total  of  700 'ooo 
people,  based  on  a  model  In  Cleveland,  Ohio 

One  destroyer  ($90  million)  or  5.6  typical 
high  schools  In  the  Midwest. 

One  aircraft  carrier   (»l   billion)    or  67  000 

low-cost  housing  units  with  two  bedrooms 
each. 

Cost  overrun  of  the  C-5A  transport,  as  of 
1970  ($2  billion)  or  6.25  bUllon  passenger- 
miles  of  mass  transit  In  a  typical  American 
city. 

WHAT  CAN  YOU  DO  ABOUT  IT? 

1.  Congress  holds  the  piu^e  strings  Let 
your  Congressman  know  how  you  think  the 
federal  government  should  spend  your  tax 
dollars. 

2.  Keep  telling  him  (or  her).  No  single 
letter,  phone  call  or  visit  will  persuade  a 
Congressman.  Get  your  friends  to  help  you 
maintain  a  continuing  dialogue  with  your 
elected  representatives. 

3.  Accept  no  evasions.  Each  of  us  has  a 
Ph.  D.  In  What  It's  Like  to  Live  in  America 
so  don't  let  your  Congressman  give  you  the 

If-you-knew-what-I-know-from-the-secret- 
brleflngs"  routine.  If  he  comes  up  with  budg- 
et figures  which  show  a  smaller  slice  of  the 
pie  for  "defense",  ask  to  be  shown  the  in- 
gredients. Since  1969,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  been  lumping  Social  Security  and 
other  trust  funds,  veterans  benefits  and 
even  the  cost  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
under  the  category  of  "human  resources." 

Since  the  trust  funds  are  set  up  by  sepa- 
rate taxes,  they  should  be  treated  as  separate 
cookie  jars,  not  as  part  of  the  federal  pie. 

Veterans  benefits  are  part  of  the  costs  of 
past  wars.  Finally,  If  the  cost  of  operating 
the  draft  can  be  placed  under  "human  re- 
sources," perhaps  the  cost  of  mlssUes  should 
be  listed  under  "transportation." 

4.  Use  the  Information  In  this  leaflet  in 
letters  to  the  editor,  radio  call-in  shows,  and 
other  community  forums. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  E.  LEE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


op    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20,  1972 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored at  being  Invited  to  address  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Division,  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  tomorrow 
morning,  January  22,  1972,  in  Statuary 
Hall  to  commemorate  the  165th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee,  a  great  American,  a  great  leader,  a 
great  man. 

I  ii^ert  the  speech  which  I  expect  to 
deliver  tomorrow  into  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Tribute  to  Robert  E.  Lee 
(By  the  Honorable  John  R.  Rarick) 
Madame  President.  Members  of  the  Dis- 
trict   of   Columbia    Division    of    the    United 
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Daughters   of   the    Confederacy,    guests   and 

friends. 

II  II  llll  Mil  I  I 

I  appreciate  the  kind  invitation  to  speak 

here    tcxSay    to    commemorate    t-tie    tolrtnday    of 

General  Robert  E.  Lee  and  pay  tribute  to 

his  memory.  I  speak  today  as  more  than  a 

southerner,  as  an  American  honoring  the 
memory  of  one  of  our  foremost  American 
patriots. 

Last  Friday  I  wrote  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Melvln  Laird,  protesting  his  crder  to  all 
American  forces  to  oommeniorate  the  birth- 
day of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

i  concluded  my  letter: 

"As  a  member  of  Congress  and  spokesman 
for  my  people,  I  feel  It  Is  my  duty  to  express 
my  contempt  and  the  disapproval  by  my  peo- 
ple  of  this   desecration   of  your   office   and 

misuse  of  your  authority  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense of  our  Nation. 

"If  you  would  seek  to  Justify  your  action 
r.s  a  Parifier  of  minority  groups,  then  I  would 
remind  you  that  there  Is  another  minority 
group  In  this  country  who  would  like  a 
similar  opportunity  to  commemorate  one  cf 
their  heroes  of  the  past.  I  refer  to  the  birth- 
day of  another  southerner,  Robert  E.  Lee. 
a  former  officer  in  the  Union  Army  and  a 
general  In  the  Confederate  Army,  as  well  as 
a  distinguished  educator — January  19." 

To  date  I  have  not  had  the  courtesy  of  an 
acknowledgment  of  my  letter. 

The  name  Robert  E.  Lee  Is  remembered 
because  of  his  Inherent  faith  In  the  rights  of 
the  individual,  the  most  fundamental  of 
which  Is  the  individual's  right  to  choose  his 
own  form  of  government. 

Robert  E.  Lee  came  by  this  belief  in  the 
rights  of  the  individual  naturally.  His  father. 
General  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished soldier  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  was  the  trusted  confidante  of  Gen- 
eral Washington.  He  was  privileged  to  direct 
his  correspondence  directly  to  the  attention 
of  the  father  of  our  country. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  ancestoral 
relationship,  however,  was  to  his  cousin, 
Richard  Henry  Lee.  It  was  Richard  Henry 
Lee  who,  on  June  7,  1776,  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution  to  the  2nd  Continental  Con- 
gress: 

"Resolved,  that  these  United  Colonies  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independ- 
ent States,  that  they  are  absolved  from  all 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all 
political  connection  between  them  and  the 
State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
totally  dissolved. 

"That  it  is  expedient  forthwith  to  take  the 
most  effectual  measures  for  forming  foreign 
alliances. 

"That  a  plan  of  Confederation  be  prepared 
and  transmitted  to  the  respective  Colonies 
for  their  consideration  and  approbation." 

Richard  Henry  Lee  offered  the  Resolution 
of  American  Independence;  his  cousin,  Robert 
E.  Lee  would,  some  84  years  later,  lead  the 
Southern  people  In  the  ultimate  test  of  the 
doctrine  of  Individual  liberties,  of  the  no- 
tion best  stated  In  Jefferson's  declaration, 
that  American  citizens  have  the  right  to 
choose  their  own  form  of  government. 

The  famous  passage  from  Jefferson's  decla- 
ration Is  worth  noting  at  this  point  because 
it  was  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  John  Cald- 
well Calhoun's  nullification  theory;  further- 
more, it  is  quite  clear  that  this  passage  Jus- 
tifies the  actions  of  the  South  In  expressing 
their  right  to  choose  their  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment : 

"That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments 
are  Instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
That  whenever  any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and 
to  institute  new  government,  laying  Its 
foundation  on  such  principles  and  organizing 
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its   powers   in   such   form,   as   to   them   shall 

seem    most    lUcely    to    effect    their    safety    and 

•  i 

happiness." 

Robert    E.   Lee   tielleveij    In   tnis   toaslc   right; 

he  dedicated  his  life  to  its  preservation,  even 

going  80  far  as  to  lead  th«  people  of  his 

native  State  and  section  in  a  great  war,  test- 
ing this  basic  tenet  of  the  American  way  of 
life. 

The  primary  lesson  of  the  Civil  War  Is  that 
the  basic  principle  of  American  life  up  to 
1860 — that  men  had  the  right  to  choose  their 
own  form  of  goverment — was  no  longer 
viable.  Had  It  been  so,  the  South  would  have 
been  allowed  to  go  in  peace. 

The  greatness  of  Lee  shines  forth  even  In 
defeat.  Unlike  other  Southerners  who  fled 
to  Europe  and  elsewhere  where  they  con- 
tinued to  agitate  against  the  Union,  Lee 
accepted  the  fact  of  defeat  and  calmly  went 
forward,  assuming  the  presidency  of  Wash- 
ington College,  where  he  continued  to  exem- 
plify the  greatness  of  the  South  and  its  way 
of  life.  The  heritage  of  the  South  Is  a  great 
tradlton  of  loyalty  to  home,  family,  and  com- 
munity. No  where  is  it  better  shown  than  In 
the  life  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee. 

The  relevance  of  Robert  E.  Lee  to  the 
modern  world  Is  seen  In  his  concept  of  duty 
and  loyalty  to  home,  family,  friends,  and 
community.  This  Is  perhaps  most  evident  m 
his  letter  of  resignation  to  Union  General 
Wlnfield  Scott  to  accept  the  command  of  the 
forces  of  his  native  State: 

"Save  in  defense  of  my  native  State,  I  never 
desire  again  to  draw  my  sword." 

This  sentiment  is  again  expressed  by  his 
wife.  Mary  Custis  Lee: 

"My  husband  has  wept  tears  of  blood  over 
this  terrible  war.  but  as  a  man  of  honor  and 
a  Virginian,  he  must  follow  the  destiny  of 
his  State." 

Lee  put  his  family,  friends,  and  community 
before  anything  else.  This  is  no  longer  the 
case  In  America  outside  the  South;  and  this 
country  has  lost  something  noble  because 
of  It. 

Critics  of  modern  society  scream  about  the 
Identity  crisis.  Psychologists  and  psychia- 
trists claim  that  this  is  a  rootless  generation 
that  lacks  something  upon  which  to  base  a 
meaningful  life. 

Unfortunately,  this  Is  true.  This  Is  true 
because,  unlike  Lee,  too  many  modern  Amer- 
icans have  lost  their  concept  of  loyalty  to 
home,  family,  and  community.  Too  often, 
the  modem  American  claims  to  be  a  citizen 
of  the  world  when  In  actuality  he  Is  not  ca- 
pable of  functioning  as  a  member  of  his  own 
family  unit.  Some  Americans  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  disavow  the  family  unit.  This 
Congress  has  actually  passed  a  bill  that 
would,  in  effect,  replace  the  family  unit  with 
the  State. 

Psychologists  have  long  recognized  that  an 
individual  establishes  an  identity  In  relation 
to  the  groups  to  which  he  belongs.  Thus,  a 
man  means  one  thing  to  his  family,  another 
to  his  friends,  and  yet  another  to  his  com- 
munity, yet  It  Is  all  Important  that  he  build 
one  on  the  other.  Thus,  a  man  who  lacks  a 
meaningful  relationship  to  his  home  and 
family  will  experience  tremendous  dlfflcultv 
In  establishing  an  Identity  within  a  larger 
group  such  as  the  community  or  the  nation 
or  the  world. 

Simply  speaking,  what  this  means  Is  that 
an  Individual  who  places  his  loyalty  to  his 
nation  or  to  a  world  organization  over  and 
above  his  loyalty  to  home  and  family  will  be 
faced  with  tremendous  disappointments.  He 
will.  In  effect,  be  a  rootless  maii  to  whom  life 
can  have  no  meaning. 

This,  then.  Is  the  lesson  that  the  life  of 
Robert  E.  Lee  offers  to  modern  men:  It  Is 
absolutely  Imperative  that  a  man  maintain 
a  high  sense  of  loyalty  to  himself,  his  home. 
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his  family,  his  friends,  and  h!s  community 
or  state.  To  sacriflce  tliese  basic  ties  to  ilomG 
..  .,M..i  ••  ■■••■■•■•*  tiicoo  OMIIO  CICO  CO  IlOtllC 
and     fnmlly     for     nneTnl>ersVili>     In     a     national 

organization  or  International  groups  Is  pat- 
ently foolish  and  Is,  on  the  face  of  It,  largely 

responsible  for  the  problems  that  we  face 
today. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  a  very  Important 

passage  from  the  works  of  Confucius  that 

illustrates  my  point.  This  Is  taken  from  his 
reply  to  the  question,  "What  constitutes 
good    government?" 

"Therefore  it  Is  necessary  for  a  man  of  the 
governing  class  to  set  about  regulating  his 
personal  conduct  and  character.  In  consider- 
ing how  to  regulate  his  personal  conduct  and 
character.  It  Is  necessary  for  him  to  do  his 
duties  toward  those  nearly  related  to  him. 
In  considering  how  to  do  his  duties  toward 
those  nearly  related  to  him.  It  Is  necessary 
for  him  to  understand  the  nature  and  or- 
ganization of  human  society.  In  consider- 
ing the  nature  and  organization  of  hum.'.n 
society.  It  Is  necessary  for  him  to  understand 
the  Law  of  God." 

The  principles  outlined  In  this  quot.«itlon 
from  Confucius  were  known  and  understood 
by  Robert  E.  Lee.  These  prlnclnles  made  Lee 
a  leader  and  are  the  basis  of  his  fame.  He 
dedicated  his  life  to  his  family,  his  friends, 
his  community— to  his  native  state.  These 
are  the  requisite  characteristics  of  an  Amerl- 
C'ln.  The  traditions  which  he  exemcllfiss  arf 
the  CTeat  tr,i(iltlons  of  the  South.  They  are 
needed  now  .ns  never  before  In  our  hlstrry  a.s 
more  and  more  Americans  are  sacrlflelnc: 
personal  Identity  and  pride  In  home  anfl 
family  for  the  sake  of  membership  In  some 
theoretical  one  world  oreanlzatlon. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  a  basic  simile.  Lee 
Is  one  of  the  great  Americans  becau.'s''.  like 
the  rock  thrown  In  the  nool  of  water,  he 
recoffnlzed  that  he  could  not  denv  his  loyalty 
to  his  first  circle  of  friends — his  f?mllv  and 
his  natives  ties.  Just  as  the  rock  thrown  In 
the  nool  cannot  exist  In  the  sevnth  circle 
formed  without  benefit  of  membershln  In  thp 
first,  so  also  a  man  cannot  exist  meaningfully 
as  a  member  of  a  large  groun.  or  nation 
"'ithout  first  existing  as  a  member  of  a 
family,  one  who  accepts  his  basic  ties  and 
duties,  one  who  Is.  above  all  else,  hones*  wtt>' 
hlms°lf.  loval  to  his  family,  faithful  to  his 
friends,  and  dutiful  to  his  communltv  p.nd 
native  Stat*. 

Our  countrv  is  In  dire  need  of  another 
dedicated  leader  of  the  stature  of  General 
Robert  E.  Lee. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  BFl!  A  S.  ABZUG 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  20,  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Sneaker,  a  child 
p.sks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
hu«;band  alive  or  dead?" 

The  United  States  of  America  is  sadis- 
tically oracticing  spiritual,  mental,  and 
phvsicnl  genocide  on  over  21  million 
North  Vietnamese. 

We  must  step  the  bombing  immediately 
and  set  a  date  for  the  end  of  the  brutal 
and  immoral  war  in  Indochina.  Only 
then  can  we  expect  to  see  American  pris- 
oners of  v.-ar  returned  to  their  families. 
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January  2Jf,  1972 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Monrfa^,  January  24,  1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Bishop  Andrei,  Ukrainian  Orthodox 
Church  of  America,  Jamaica,  Long  Is- 
land, N.Y.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  Heavenly  Father,  as  we 
assemble  here  today  to  face  the  prob- 
lems and  responsibilities  of  our  Nation, 
we  lift  up  our  hearts  to  You  in  gratitude 
for  the  manifold  blessings  which  You 
have  bestowed  upon  our  Nation  and  all 
its  people. 

Bless,  O  Lord,  our  courageous  President 
and  his  coworkers.  Bless  the  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  grant  them 
of  Thy  divine  illumination  that  they 
may  lead  our  Nation  through  the  be- 
wildering and  challenging  days  ahead. 
Above  all,  direct  our  Goverrmient  lead- 
ers to  discern  the  road  to  an  honorable 
peace.  Enlighten  and  strengthen  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  all — adults  and 
youth — who  in  their  concern  to  correct 
the  imperfections  of  our  society,  are  vic- 
timized into  actions  to  determine  the 
order,  the  beauty,  and  the  richness  of 
our  blessed  land.  Save  us  from  discord 
and  violence.  Endow  us  with  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  our  Nation. 

Grant,  O  Lord,  that  the  United  States 
of  America  may  ever  continue  as  the 
example  and  fortress  of  hope  for  en- 
slaved people  and  nations  everywhere, 
and  especiaUy  to  the  45  million  Ukrain- 
ians who  54  years  ago  proclaimed  their 
independence,  and  are  today  enslaved 
with  other  millions  of  people,  by  godless 
totalitarianism.  This  we  ask  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  Son.  and  Holy  Spirit. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 

of  his  secretaries. 


BISHOP  ANDREI  KUSCHAK 

(Mr.  LENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  dis- 
tinct honor  and  pleasure  to  have  as  my 
guest  today  Bishop  Andrei  Kuschak, 
whose  eloquent  opening  prayer  we  just 
heard. 

Bishop  Andrei's  distinguished  theologi- 
cal career  began  in  1926  upon  his  gradua- 
tion from  theological  school  in  Lviv,  Po- 
land. A  native  of  the  Ukraine,  Bishop 
Andrei  came  to  the  United  States  and  in 
1932  was  ordained  by  the  Ecumenical 
Patriarch  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 

In  1967  Bishop  Andrei  was  consecrated 


by  Archbishop  Yacovos  and  Bishops  Silas 
and  Polosides  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  at 
the  Greek  Cathedral  of  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  true  privilege  to 
have  such  a  distinguished  theologian 
with  us  today  and  I  know  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  appreciated,  as  I  did  his 
visit  with  us. 


PRESIDENT'S  STATE  OF  THE 
UNION  MESSAGE 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not 
being  partisan,  and  I  want  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  to  begin  with  that  I  am 
not,  becau.se  the  last  three  Presidents 
have  treated  us  all  the  same  since  I  have 
been  here,  but  I  wish  to  note  that  we 
have  invited  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  make  a  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage to  us.  Every  member  of  the  press 
has  a  copy  of  his  message,  and  they  read 
it,  including  the  short  and  the  long  ver- 
sion, before  the  President  ever  delivers 
the  message  to  us,  and  then  we  get  the 
version  that  is  delivered  to  us  here  oral- 
ly, and  that  goes  whether  it  Is  a  short 
or  a  long  version  or  whether  we  heard 
the  version  all  together  as  it  was  de- 
livered. We  have  to  respond  to  it  im- 
mediately. 

This  is  not  a  very  fair  or  sound  way 
to  do  business.  I  hope  that  the  President 
in  the  future  and  this  Congress  will  lay 
down  some  kind  of  ground  rules  to  see 
that  we  get  the  same  kind  of  message 
as  he  gives  the  press  and  the  same  sort 
of  advance  notice. 

Today  we  have  been  inundated  with  a 
couple  of  thousand  pages  of  budget  that 
just  got  to  my  oflBce  about  an  hour  ago. 
I  guess  most  Members  were  treated  about 
the  same  as  I  was,  but  I  know  my  own 
local  press  w  as  calling  me  about  daylight 
wanting  to  know  about  all  of  the  goodies 
in  their  own  district,  and  I  have  had 
some  of  the  press  here  calling  me  about 
it.  But  I  have  not  had  the  budget  pre- 
sented to  me  till  now,  although  the  press 
has  had  the  budget  for  about  24  to  48 
hours. 

I  hope  in  the  future  we  can  lay  down 
some  kind  of  ground  rules  and  at  least 
get  treated  as  well  as  the  press.  I  hope  in 
the  future  when  we  invite  the  President 
down  here  we  get  a  copy  of  his  remarks, 
too. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  OP  1971 

(Mr.  PETTIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
able to  be  present  for  the  vote  on  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
due  to  the  fact  that  I  was  on  a  congres- 
sional mission  to  Zambia  with  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  our  trade  relations 
with  developing  African  nations. 

I  was  gratified  to  see  that  my  col- 
leagues passed  this  major  election  reform 


measure  by  such  an  overwhelming  vote. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

The  American  people  were  demanding 
that  an  end  be  put  to  the  abuses  of 
campaign  financing.  It  is  well  that  the 
rules  of  disclosure  have  been  strength- 
ened and  that  limits  have  been  placed  on 
the  amounts  that  candidates  can  per- 
sonally contribute  and  on  the  amounts 
that  can  be  expended  for  media  pur- 
poses. While  this  measure  will  not  solve 
all  of  the  problems  regarding  campaign 
finance,  it  is  a  significant  step  forward. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
January  26,  1970,  I  have  inserted  the 
same  statement  in  the  Congressional 
Record  every  day.  The  purpose  of  the 
statement,  entitled  "Man's  Inhumanity 
to  Man— How  Long?"  is  to  furnish  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  the  plight  of  American 
prisoners  of  war,  ^^'ho  are  ruthlessly 
being  mistreated  by  Communist  North 
Vietnam.  Concern  for  these  Americans 
has  been  my  highest  priority,  and  I  will 
continue  to  publish  this  statement  in  the 
Record  until  they  are  all  released. 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Mrs.  Abzug)  has  also  begun  to  place  an 
article  in  the  Record  entitled  'Man's 
Inhumanity  to  Man — How  Long?"  She 
clearly  indicates  in  that  statement  where 
her  concern  lies.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  article  and  hers  be  printed  in 
the  Record  in  succession,  one  imme- 
diately following  the  other. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  articles  referred  to  follow:) 

Man's      iNHtTMANITT      TO      MAN HOW     LONG? 

(By  Hon.  William  J.  Scherle,  of  Iowa  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 20,  1972) 

Mr.  Scherle.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child  aska 
"Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks:  "How  Is 
my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my  husband  alive 
or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadistically 
practicing  spiritual  and  mental  genocide  on 
over  1.600  American  prisoners  of  war  and 
their  families. 

How  long? 

Man's  iNHUMANrry  to  Man — How  Long? 
(By  Hon.  Bella  S.  Abzug,  of  New  York  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 20,  1972) ) 

Mrs.  Abztjg.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child  asks: 
"Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks:  "How  Is 
my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my  husband  alive 
or  dead?" 

The  United  States  of  America  is  sadistically 
practicing  spiritual,  mental,  and  physical 
genocide  on  over  21  million  North  Vietnam- 
ese. 

We  must  stop  the  bombing  immediately 
and  set  a  date  for  the  end  of  the  brutal  and 
immoral  war  In  Indochina.  Only  then  can 
we  expect  to  see  American  prisoners  of  war 
returned  to  their  families. 


January  24,  1972 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  D.C, 

January  21,1972. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  in  the  Clerk's 
Office  at  12:45  p.m.  on  Friday,  January  21, 
1972,  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  concerning  the  dock  dispute  with 
proposed  legislation  attached. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 

Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 

By  W.  Raymond  Collet, 


THE  DOCK  DISPUTE  ON  THE  WEST 
COAST— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES    (H.   DOC.  NO.   92-235) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Nation  is  faced  today  with  yet 
another  transportation  strike  which  is 
intolerable  in  its  effect  upon  millions  of 
Americans,  and  I  am  determined  that  we 
shall  end  it  at  once. 

The  dock  dispute  on  the  West  Coast 
has  been  festering  for  over  a  year,  but 
because  a  few  have  been  insensitive  to 
the  harm  they  are  inflicting  upon  the 
many  who  are  not  a  party  to  it,  no  rea- 
sonable settlement  has  been  reached. 
Now  this  work  stoppage,  renewed  after 
an  injunction  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
has  expired,  again  threatens  the  Na- 
tion's health  and  safety.  Those  of  us  in 
public  office  must  act  swiftly  and  re- 
sponsibly to  avert  its  damaging  conse- 
quences. 

Because  all  other  Government  reme- 
dies have  been  exhausted,  I  am  propos- 
ing to  the  Congress  today  special 
legislation  to  set  up  immediately  a  three- 
member  arbitration  board.  This  board, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  would  hear  and  settle  all  Issues 
in  this  dispute.  No  strike  or  lockout 
would  be  permitted  from  the  day  this 
legislation  is  enacted  until  the  day  that 
the  arbitration  board  makes  its  deter- 
minations. The  board's  determinations 
would  be  made  within  40  days  and  would 
be  binding  upwn  the  parties  for  a  definite 
period  of  time — at  least  18  months. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the 
urgency  of  this  legislation.  This  is  a 
vital  matter  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  the  Nation  can  afford  no  delay.  I 
earnestly  implore  the  Congress  to  have 
this  resolution  on  my  desk  by  the  end 
of  next  week. 

This  is  an  unusually  pressing  request 
for  the  opening  days  of  a  new  session 
of  the  Congress,  but  let  there  also  be 
no  mistake  about  the  dimensions  of  de- 
struction which  this  strike  is  wreaking 
upon  its  victims: 


— Before  I  invoked  the  Taft-Hartley 
injunction  in  an  earlier  attempt  to 
settle    this    dispute,    thousands    of 
farmers  reaped  a  harvest  of  despair 
as  their  export  crops  were  blocked 
by  closed  ports  and  could  not  reach 
waiting   customers   overseas.    Hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  were  lost. 
Because  the  strike  has  now  resumed, 
these  farmers  are  again  victimized. 
— There  is  an  increasing  danger  that 
some  of  these  trade  losses  will  be- 
come permanent,   as   foreign   pur- 
chasers come   to  believe  that   our 
farmers    and    businessmen    cannot 
provide   dependable   deliveries.  Ja- 
pan, a  billion-dollar  market  for  agri- 
cultural imports,  has  already  asked 
other  suppliers  to  step  up  produc- 
tion so  that  it  can  lessen  its  depend- 
ence on  American  exports. 
— Layoffs,    reduced    operations,    and 
even  business  failures  also  hang  over 
the  heads  of  many  other  Americans 
who  engage  directly  or  indirectly  in 
exports.  Some  areas  are  especially 
vulnerable,  such  as  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii, which  has  been  hit  by  shortages 
of    vital    supplies,    mounting    food 
costs  and  unemployment  rates  un- 
matched for  half  a  generation.  Also 
hardpressed  are  California,  Oregon 
jind  Washington. 
I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
all  of  these  people — and.  indeed,  our  na- 
tional economy — have  been  made  hos- 
tage to  the  interests  of  those  few  who 
persist  in  prolonging  this  dispute.  These 
men  and  women  who  are  hurt  so  unfairly 
cannot  accept  the  fact  th'it  a  dispute 
in  which  they  play  no  part  can  destroy 
them — nor  can  you  and  I.  There  is  no 
justification  for  waiting  any  longer. 

It  is  with  extreme  reluctance  that  I 
propose  this  legislation,  for  as  I  have 
stressed  to  the  Congress  before,  I  firmly 
believe  that  governmental  intervention 
in  the  collective  bargaining  process 
should  be  as  limited  as  possible.  Com- 
pulsory arbitration  is  not  generally  a 
satisfactory  method  of  resolving  labor 
disputes.  Under  the  present,  deplorable 
circumstances,  however,  there  is  no  re- 
maining alternative. 

As  this  resolution  is  considered,  there  Is 
one  very  tough  question  before  us  to 
which  reasonable  Americans  deserve  an 
answer:  Why  have  we  once  again  reached 
the  flash  point? 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the 
facts.  For  two  long  years,  the  Congress 
has  had  before  it  comprehensive  propos- 
als which  I  submitted  and  have  repeat- 
edly urged  that  it  pass  for  the  resolution 
of  emergency  transportation  disputes. 
This  legislation  still  languishes  unen- 
acted 

These  proposals,  which  should  best  be 
called  the  "Crippling  Strikes  Prevention 
Act"  in  the  future,  would  have  avoided 
the  present  crisis,  and  if  enacted  will 
avert  what  will  otherwise  be  the  inevita- 
bility of  similar  crises  in  the  future.  They 
would  encourage  the  parties  to  bargain 
more  responsibly,  and  in  the  event  that 
no  settlement  is  reached,  would  estab- 
lish a  workable  mechanism  for  resolving 
the  disputes  without  Congressional 
action. 

Our  present  legislative  tools  are  plainly 
inadequate.  Four  times  since  I  called  for 


these  comprehensive  measures,  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  enact 
special  legislation  to  deal  with  disputes 
in  the  troubled  transportation  industry. 

Tlie  present  dock  dispute  is  perhaps  the 
best  illustration  of  how  futile  Govern- 
ment actions  can  be  imder  present  law. 
Bargaining  between  the  parties  began  in 
November  1970.  After  six  months  of  ne- 
gotiations, the  parties  gave  up  their  at- 
tempt to  reach  early  agreement  and  sus- 
pended their  talks  until  the  contract 
deadline  approached.  On  July  1. 1971.  the 
longshoremen  went  out  on  strike,  creat- 
ing a  shipping  paralysis  on  the  West 
Coast  which  reverberated  throughout 
our  economy. 

The  resources  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  exhaustive  mediation 
efforts  by  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service, 
proved  to  be  of  no  avail  in  resolving  the 
dispute.  With  grave  concern,  I  watched 
the  crisis  broaden  and  deepen,  and  I  per- 
sonally met  with  the  parties  in  an  at- 
tempt to  find  some  way  to  end  tliis  bitter 
impasse. 

By  October  1971,  it  became  evident 
that  collective  bargaining  had  failed  in 
this  dispute  and  that  action  had  to  be 
taken  to  protect  the  national  health  and 
safety.  Thus  on  October  4, 1  invoked  the 
national  emergency  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  which  resulted  in  an 
80-day  cooling-off  period. 

Unfortunately,  the  lengthy  negotia- 
tions during  this  period  and  thereafter 
did  not  result  in  the  hoped-for  settle- 
ment. 

The  history  of  this  dispute  and  the 
bargaining  posture  of  the  parties  provide 
no  hope  that  a  further  extension  of  time 
would  be  useful,  or  that  it  would  bring 
the  parties  any  closer  to  a  resolution  of 
this  matter.  They  compel  me  to  submit 
this  special  legislation  to  the  Congress 
and  to  appeal  once  more  for  legislative 
action  that  will  enable  us  to  deal  with 
future  emergency  transportation  dis- 
putes without  the  necessity  of  this  sort  of 
ad  hoc  legislation  that  can  never  undo 
the  damage  already  done. 

I  proposed  new,  comprehensive  legis- 
lation in  February  1970,  and  there  was 
no  Congressional  action  that  year.  I  re- 
submitted the  measure  in  February  1971, 
and  hearings  were  held,  but  there 
was  no  appreciable  action.  On  December 
15.  1971,  I  reminded  the  Congress  that 
a  renewed  work  stoppage  was  possible  on 
the  west  coast  and  that  statutory  rem- 
edies were  desperately  needed.  The  Con- 
gress recessed  without  any  response. 

As  soon  as  the  Congress  enacts  the 
special  legislation  before  it  today,  I  urge 
in  the  most  emphatic  terms  that  it  turn 
its  attentions  immediately  to  the  Crip- 
pling Strikes  Prevention  Act. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  January  21, 1972. 


THE  BUDGET  MESSAGE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT.  1972— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  92-215) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
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on   Appropriations   and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations: 

Budget  Message  of  the  President 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Budget  of  the  United  States  for 
the  fiscal  year  1973  has  as  a  central  pur- 
pose a  new  prosperity  for  all  Americans 
without  the  stimulus  of  war  and  without 
the  drain  of    inflation. 

To  provide  for  the  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple by  creating  new  peacetime  jobs  £ind 
revitalizing  the  economy,  we  are  spend- 
ing $38.8  billion  more  in  the  current 
(1972>  fiscal  year  than  our  receipts. 

I  make  that  estimate  fully  aware  that 
it  is  a  large  deficit,  but  one  that  is  neces- 
sary in  a  year  of  reduced  receipts,  as  we 
increase  jobs  and  bring  the  economy 
back  toward  capacity. 

I  am  able  to  project  a  1973  budget, 
with  rising  revenues,  that  cuts  this  year's 
actual  deficit  by  $131/2  billion  and  brings 
lis  strongly  forward  toward  oiu*  goal  of 
a  balanced  budget  in  a  time  of  full  em- 
ployment. 

If  we  were  to  spend  less,  we  would  be 
"too  little  and  too  late"  to  stimulate 
greater  business  activity  and  create  more 
jobs;  if  we  were  to  spend  more,  we  would 
be  spending  "too  much,  too  soon"  and 
thereby  invite  a  renewal  of  infiation.  In- 
stead, we  must  spend  "enough  and  on 
time"  to  keep  the  economy  on  a  steadily 
upward  peacetime  course  while  provid- 
ing jobs  for  all  who  want  them  and  meet- 
ing the  urgent  needs  of  the  American 
people. 

The  budget  for  fiscal  1972  reflects  this 
Government's  confidence  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy's  ability  and  capacity  to  re- 
spond to  sensible  stimulation.  The  budg- 
et for  1973,  held  to  full-employment  bal- 
ance, diminishes  stimulation  as  the  new 
prosperity  takes  hold  and.  by  so  doing, 
acts  as  a  barrier  against  the  renewal  of 
inflationary  pressure. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  re- 
spect the  full-employment  spending 
guideline  this  year,  just  as  business  and 
labor  are  expected  to  respect  wage  and 
price  guidelines  set  forth  to  protect  the 
earning  and  buying  power  of  the  Ameri- 
can worker  and  consumer.  In  the  long 
run,  only  the  intelligent  application  of 
responsible  fiscal  and  monetary  policies, 
coupled  with  the  breaking  of  inflation- 
ary expectations,  will  bring  about  peace- 
time prosperity  without  rising  prices  in  a 
free  market  economy. 

Deficit  spending  at  this  time,  like  tem- 
porary wage  and  price  controls,  is  strong 
but  necessary  medicine.  We  take  that 
medicine  because  we  need  It,  not  because 
we  like  It;  as  our  economy  successfully 
combats  unemployment,  we  will  stop  tak- 
ing the  medicine  well  before  we  become 
addicted  to  It. 

Preparing  the  Federal  budget  forces  us 
to  face  up  to  the  choices  and  challenges 
before  us — to  decide  what  national  in- 
terests take  priority. 

The  budget  Is  a  superb  deflator  of 
rhetoric  because  it  calls  to  account  the 
open-ended  promises  heard  so  often  In 
an  election  year.  Proposals,  no  matter 
how  attractive,  must  be  paid  for,  and 
when  spending  is  proposed  that  takes  us 
beyond  full  employinent  balance,  that 
payment  must  either  be  in  the  form  of 
new  taxes  or  rising  prices.  As  the  budget 


submitted  herewith  proves,  I  Intend  to 
resist  the  kind  of  spending  that  drives 
up  taxes  or  drives  up  prices. 

One  priority  that  most  Americans  will 
agree  upon  is  the  return  of  power  to  peo- 
ple, after  decades  of  the  flow  of  power  to 
Washington.  One  good  way  of  turning 
rhetoric  into  reality  is  to  put  that  prin- 
ciple into  practice  in  the  tax  area. 

Power  in  its  most  specific  sense  is 
spending  power.  My  own  choice  between 
Government  spending  and  individual 
spending  has  been  clear  and  consistent: 
I  believe  some  of  that  power  should  be 
taken  from  the  Federal  Government  and 
returned  to  the  individual. 

Accordingly,  over  the  past  3  years,  the 
rate  of  increase  in  Government  spending 
has  been  cut  nearly  in  half  compared  to 
the  3  comparable  years  before  this  ad- 
ministration took  oflSce. 

Prom  1965  to  1968,  Federal  spending 
increased  by  51 7f — an  annual  average  of 
17%:  over  the  3-year  period  1969-72, 
spending  rose  by  28% — an  average  of 
9%  per  year.  The  increase  from  1972  to 
the  spending  level  proposed  in  this  budget 
is  only  4.1%.  This  slash  in  the  momen- 
tum of  Federal  spending  is  all  the  more 
dramitic  when  vou  consider  that  71% 
of  Federal  spending  is  "uncontrollable"— 
that  is,  locked  into  the  budget  by  previ- 
ous congressional  decisions. 

By  putting  the  brakes  on  the  increase 
in  Government  spending,  we  have  been 
able  to  leave  more  spending  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  individual  taxpayer.  In 
1973,  individuals  will  pay  $22  billion  less 
in  Federal  income  taxes  than  they  would 
if  the  tax  rates  and  structure  were  the 
same  as  those  in  existence  when  I  took 
office.  To  a  family  of  four  that  earns 
$7,500  a  year,  that  means  a  reduction  of 
Federal  income  taxes  of  $272  this  cal- 
endar year.  I  believe  that  the  members 
of  that  family  can  use  that  money  more 
productively  for  their  own  needs  than 
Government  can  use  it  for  them. 

FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  REDUCTIONS  FOR  MARRIED  COUPLE 
WITH  2  CHILDREN,  1969-72 

(Calendar  year) 


Taxes  paid 

Reduction  between 
1969  and  1972 

Wage  income 

1969 

1972 

Amount  Percentage 

$5  000 

$290 

756 

1,225 

2,268 

$98 

4S4 

905 

1,820 

$192                66 
272                36 

$7.500 

$10,000  

320                26 

$15.000 

448                20 

The  basic  shift  in  the  Government's 
fiscal  philosophy  has  gone  relatively  un- 
noticed. The  upward  curve  of  Federal 
spending  is  beginning  to  flatten  out. 
while  the  Federal  income  tax  "bite"  out 
of  the  individual  paycheck  is  becoming 
measurably  less.  This  change  in  direc- 
tion is  as  remarkable  as  it  has  been  un- 
remarked. We  are  not  only  talking  about 
returning  power — economic  power,  real 
power — to  people  and  localities,  we  are 
doing  something  about  it. 

Throughout  this  budget,  a  clear  trend 
can  be  seen  that  is  designed  to  return 
power  to  people — in  real  terms,  in  dol- 
lars-and-cents  terms.  It  is  a  trend  which 
is  expressed  by  Federal  Income  tax  cuts, 
by  more  State  and  local  participation  in 
program  administration,  and  by  more 


Federal  funds  going  to  State  and  local 
governments  without  restrictions. 

This  is  the  right  course  for  the  Ameri- 
can people;  it  reflects  their  will;  I  remind 
the  Congress  of  its  power  and  responsi- 
bility to  make  revenue  sharing  and  other 
returns  of  power  to  people  a  reality  in 
this  current  session. 

Another  priority — one  upon  which  so 
much  of  our  progress  at  home  depends— 
is  to  create  a  peaceful  toorld  order.  We 
could  never  fulflll  our  hopes  for  a  full 
generation  of  peace  from  a  position  of 
weakness;  we  can  only  negotiate  and 
maintain  peace  if  our  military  power 
continues  to  be  second  to  none. 

A  demagogue  may  find  it  easy  enough 
to  advocate  that  we  simply  allocate 
necessary  defense  dollars  to  social  pro- 
grams, but  a  responsible  Congress  and  a 
responsible  President  cannot  afford  such 
easy  answers. 

Our  success  in  reducing  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  by  480.000  men  before 
May  1,  1972,  and  comparable  materiel 
reductions  will  help  enable  us— for  the 
first  time— to  spend  more  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
than  we  spend  in  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

But  it  would  be  foolhardy  not  to 
modernize  our  defense  at  this  crucial 
moment.  Accordingly,  and  still  within 
our  full-employment  guideline.  I  propose 
a  $6.3  billion  increase  in  budget  authority 
for  military  programs,  including  vitally 
needed  additions  to  our  strategic  forces 
and  our  naval  strength. 

In  the  1972  defense  appropriation  bill, 
which  the  Congress  did  not  pass  until 
December  of  1971,  the  Congress  cut  my 
appropriation  request  by  $3  billion.  My 
1971  defense  request  was  cut  by  the  Con- 
gress by  $2.1  billion.  These  were  costly 
cuts,  especially  in  the  field  of  research 
and  development. 

We  must  be  prudent  in  our  defense 
spending,  making  certain  we  get  the  best 
defense  for  each  taxpayer  dollar  spent. 
Productivity  here  too  must  be  increased, 
but  we  cannot  afford  to  be  "penny-wise 
and  poimd-foolish."  Nothing  could  be 
more  wasteful  than  to  have  to  pay  the 
price  of  weakness.  It  costs  far  less  to 
maintain  our  strength  than  it  would 
cost  to  fall  behind  and  have  to  catch  up, 
even  if  that  could  be  done.  I  urge  the 
Congress  not  to  make  the  costly  mistakes 
it  has  made  in  previous  years  in  Its  de- 
fense cuts;  the  budget  as  submitted  rep- 
resents America's  actual  military  needs, 
and  offers  the  best  means  to  secure  peace 
for  the  coming  generation. 

Another  priority  of  this  budget  is  to 
direct  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment toward  those  needs  the  Ameri- 
can people  most  want  met  and  to  the 
people  who  are  most  in  need. 

Welfare  Reform,  with  training  and 
work  Incentives,  with  a  new  fairness  to- 
ward the  working  poor  and  a  minimum 
income  for  every  dependent  family,  is  a 
good  idea  whose  time  has  come.  It  has 
been  proposed  and  studied;  it  has  been 
refined  and  improved  upon;  it  is  ripe 
for  action  now.  Further  delay  in  enact- 
ment would  not  only  be  unwise  in  fiscal 
terms,  but  cruel  in  human  terms.  The 
proposed  program  Is  infinitely  better 
than  the  wasteful,  demeaning  system 
that  now  calls  itself  welfare.  This  budget 
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proposes  appropriation  of  $450  million 
to  start  the  replacement  of  welfare  with 
"workfare." 

Revenue  Sharing  has  been  debated  at 
length.  Each  day  and  each  State's  ex- 
perience only  confirms  the  inescapable 
fact  that  it  is  wanted  and  needed — now. 
The  States  and  cities  urgently  require 
this  aid;  individual  Americans  need  it 
for  everything  from  improved  law  en- 
forcement to  tax  relief.  This  budget  allo- 
cates $2.5  billion  in  1972  and  $5.3  billion 
in  1973  to  make  General  Revenue  Shar- 
ing a  reality  now. 

Schools  need  emergency  assistance 
now  to  make  necessary  adjustments  to 
provide  equal  educational  opportunity. 
This  budget  allocates  $500  million  in  1972 
and  $1  billion  in  1973  for  this  purpose. 

Government  reorganization  is  needed 
now.  to  deliver  more  services  for  each  tax 
dollar  collected.  The  pain  tills  change 
will  bring  to  special  interests  and  bu- 
reaucracies is  less  Important  than  the 
pain  existing  bureaucratic  arrangements 
now  cause  the  people.  A  reorganized  gov- 
ernment will  be  a  better,  more  efficient 
government. 

Health  care  must  be  improved  and 
made  available  to  all  Americans,  without 
driving  up  medical  costs.  This  budget 
provides  for  legislative  actions  and  nec- 
essary funding  to  make  better  health  care 
available  on  the  most  widespread  basis, 
to  emphasize  preventive  medicine,  and 
to  pursue  an  all-out  campaign  to  elimi- 
nate cancer  and  sickle  cell  anemia. 

Drug  abuse  prevention  must  be  inten- 
sified to  curb  narcotics  trafficking  and  to 
expand  Federal  drug  rehabilitation  ef- 
forts coordinated  by  the  White  House 
Special  Action  Office.  The  budget  allo- 
cates $594  million  to  these  and  other 
drug  abuse  prevention  campaigns. 

A  new  commitment  to  the  aging  is  long 
overdue  to  add  dignity  and  usefulness  to 
their  lives.  This  budget  provides  for  total 
spending  of  $50  billion  on  behalf  of  the 
aging,  $16  billion  more  than  in  1969.  Most 
Importantly,  $5y2  billion  will  be  added 
to  the  incomes  of  older  Americans  when 
proposed  social  security  and  Welfare  Re- 
form legislation  is  fully  in  effect.  In  ad- 
dition, service  initiatives  will  be  launched 
that  will  focus  on  better  nutrition  and 
other  services  designed  to  help  the  elderly 
live  Independently  in  their  own  homes. 

Scientific  research  and  technology,  so 
essential  to  our  national  security,  also 
must  focus  more  directly  on  solving  our 
domestic  problems.  Increasing  our  pro- 
ductivity, and  improving  our  competitive 
position  in  international  trade.  The 
budget  allocates  $17.8  billion  for  this,  an 
increase  of  $1.4  billion  over  1972. 

Veterans  of  the  Nation  will  receive  the 
special  consideration  they  deserve,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  those  reentering 
civilian  life  after  service  in  Vietnam.  This 
budget  provides  more  than  $12  billion  in 
budget  authority  for  veterans  benefits, 
with  an  increase  of  over  $1  billion  for 
modernization,  replacement,  and  record 
staffling  of  VA  hospitals,  higher  com- 
pensation for  disabled  veterans,  and  en- 
hanced job  training  opportimities,  higher 
GI  bill  allowances,  and  other  improved 
services. 


Details  on  each  of  these  proposals  are 
given  later  in  this  Budget  Message. 

ECONOMIC  SETTING  AND  FISCAL  POLICY 

Economic  setting.— In  January  1969, 
the  Nation's  chief  economic  problem  was 
moimting  inflation. 

Anti-inflationary  policies  that  we 
adopted  began  gradually  to  lower  the  rate 
of  price  increnses.  However,  progress  was 
slower  than  we  had  hoped  and  was  ac- 
companied by  an  imacceptable  increase 
in  imemployment.  This  increase  was  in 
part  a  result  of  the  transition  of  2! '2 
million  people  from  wartime  to  peacetime 
activities. 

During  1970  and  1971,  responsible  eco- 
nomic policies  provided  stimulus  to  ex- 
pand the  economy.  The  budgets  for  these 
years  had  actual  deficits  of  $2.8  bUlion 
and  $23  billion,  but  full-employment  sur- 
pluses of  $3.1  billion  and  $4.9  billion. 

As  a  result  of  these  policies,  progress 
was  made  in  moderating  inflation  and 
in  expanding  real  output  in  the  first  half 
of  calendar  year  1971.  However,  inflation 
and  unemplosTnent  continued  to  be  unac- 
ceptably  high.  Meanwhile,  a  deteriora- 
tion in  the  trade  and  balance  of  pay- 
ments position  of  the  United  States, 
caused  in  part  by  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures of  the  latter  half  of  the  1960's  and 
aggravated  by  weaknesses  in  interna- 
tional monetary  and  trading  arrange- 
ments, required  decisive  corrective  action. 
Action  was  called  for  and  action  was 
tken. 

On  August  15,  1971, 1  announced  a  new 
economic  policy  that: 
— imposed  a  90-day  freeze  on  wage  and 

price  increases; 
— proposed  a     job    development    tax 
credit  to  increase  employment  by 
stimulating  investment; 
— recommended  repeal  of  the  automo- 
bile excise  tax  and  an  early  increase 
in  the  personal  tax  exemption,  which 
together  would  provide  an  extra  $8 
billion  of  stimulus  to  the  economy 
over  a  3 -year  period; 
— reduced  planned  Federal  spending  in 

1972  by  $5  billion;  and 
— suspend  the  convertibility  of  the  dol- 
lar into  gold  and  other  reserve  assets 
and  imposed  a  temporary  10%  im- 
port surcharge,  thereby  laying  the 
foundation  for  improved  trade  per- 
formance and  for  basic  changes  in 
the  international  economic  system. 
The  public  responded  to  the  new  eco- 
nomic policy  with  the  widespread  sup- 
port essential  to  its  success. 

This  policy  has  begim  to  move  the 
economy  toward  full  employment  with- 
out inflation  and  without  war,  a  condi- 
tion we  have  not  experienced  in  this  gen- 
eration. The  consumer  price  index  rose 
only  1.7%  at  an  annual  rate  from  August 
to  November — the  lowest  rate  of  increase 
for  a  comparable  period  in  AV2  years. 
From  August  to  December,  industrial 
wholesale  prices  rose  only  0.5%  at  an 
annual  rate,  after  increasing  at  a  4.6%, 
annual  rate  during  the  first  8  months  of 
the  year. 

Now  we  have  moved  beyond  the  wage 
and  price  freeze  into  a  transitional  pe- 
riod of  flexible  wage  and  price  con- 
trols and  on  the  way  to  a  return  to 
reasonable  stability  under  free  markets. 


The  proposed  tax  reductions  were  part 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971,  which  be- 
came law  on  December  10.  Because  of 
the  general  expectation  that  the  Con- 
gress would  approve  them,  the  economic 
effect  of  these  reductions  began  to  be 
felt  immediately  after  August  15.  Auto- 
mobile sales  soared  to  a  record  rate  in 
October,  interest  rates  declined,  and 
business  investment  plans — after  some 
hesitation — are  being  revised  upward. 
Taken  together,  these  results  will  create 
many  of  the  new  jobs  needed  for  full 
employment. 

Negotiations  with  our  international 
trading  partners  produced  a  .jnajor 
agreement  in  mid-December.  Exchange 
rates  were  realigned  through  a  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar  and  revaluation  of  the 
currencies  of  some  of  our  major  trading 
partners.  The  10  7o  siu-charge  on  imports 
was  removed  as  promised.  That  agree- 
ment will  improve  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  U.S.  industry  and  agricultiu-e  and 
pennit  us  to  move  forward  in  negotia- 
tions on  fundamental  reform  of  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system  and  on 
elimination  of  barriers  to  expanded  in- 
ternational trade. 

Each  element  of  the  new  economic 
policy  has  a  vital  role  in  sustaining  the 
momentum  of  our  economy.  The  1973 
budget  carries  out  a  fiscal  policy  that  is 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  Nation 
and  responsible  in  holding  down  infla- 
tion. 

Budget  policy. — The  full-employment 
budget  concept  is  central  to  the  budget 
policy  of  this  Administration.  Except  in 
emergency  conditions,  expenditures 
should  not  exceed  the  level  at  which  the 
budget  would  be  balanced  under  condi- 
tions of  full  employment.  The  1973  budg- 
et conforms  to  this  guideline.  By  doing 
so,  it  provides  necessary  stimulus  for 
expansion,  but  is  not  inflationary. 

We  have  planned  the  1973  expendi- 
tures to  adhere  to  the  full-emploj'ment 
budget  concept,  even  though  this  has  re- 
quired making  many  difficult  decisions. 
It  now  appears  that  the  1972  full- 
employment  budget  will  be  $8.1  billion  In 
deflcit.  While  our  economy  can  absorb 
such  a  deflcit  for  a  time,  the  experience 
of  the  late  1960's  provides  ample  warn- 
ing of  the  danger  of  continued,  and  ris- 
ing, full-employment  deficits.  The  lesson 
of  1966-68,  when  such  deficits  led  to  an 
intolerable  inflation,  is  too  clear  and  too 
close  to  permit  any  relaxation  of  control 
of  Government  spending. 

Keeping  the  1973  budget  in  full- 
employment  balance  will  not  be  easy. 
The  tax  changes  that  ha\e  been  made 
during  my  Administration  have  reduced 
1973  full-employment  revenue  by  a  net 
total  of  $20  billion.  This  reduction  has 
been  good  for  the  economy,  and  has  given 
each  of  us  more  freedom  to  decide  how 
he  will  spend  his  money  and  live  his  life. 
However,  the  lower  receipts  and  the  need 
to  balance  the  1973  full -employment 
budget  require  that  the  Congress  care- 
fully consider  the  Nation's  priorities,  as 
I  have  done  in  preparing  this  budget.  The 
task  is  made  harder  by  the  fact  that  the 
growth  of  programs — especially,  uncon- 
trollable programs,  wliich  now  account 
for  71%  of  total  outlays — could  easily 
lead  to  another  full-employmoit  deflcit 
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in  1973  if  the  Congress  adds  to  my  rec- 
ommendations for  domestic  spending  as 
it  did  last  year. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  not  all  pro- 
grams can  or  should  grow.  I  urge  the 


Congress  to  face  squarely  the  difficult 
questions  involved  in  setting  priorities 
within  the  overall  constraint  of  a  full- 
employment  balance,  and  not  to  take  the 
dangerous   course   of   trj-ing   to  match 

THE  BUDGET  TOTALS 
(Fiscal  years.  In  billions] 


domestic  spending  increases  with  cuts  in 
vitally  needed  defense  funds. 

SUMMARY    OP    THE     1973    BUDGET 

For  1973,  the  Federal  budget  at  full- 
employment  is  approximately  in  balance. 


Description 


1970 
actual 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Budget  receipts J188.4  $197.8 

Budget  outlays 211.4  236.6 

Deficit  (-) -23.0  -38.8 

Full-employment  receipts 214. 1  225. 0 

Full-employment  outlays' 209.2  233. 1 

Full-employment  surplus  or  deficit  (—) 4.9  —8.1 


$220. 8 
246.3 


-25.5 


245.0 
244.3 


Description 


1970 
actual 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Budget  authority jjig  i 

Outstanding  debt,  end  of  year: 

G'°f  Me"' Jebf.     $382.6  409.5 

Debt  held  by  the  public 284  9  304  3 

Outstanding  Federal  and  federally  assisted' credit" 
end  of  year: 

Directloans' 51  j  532 

Guaranteed  and  insured  loans'..!'"'"""""  105  4  118  7 

Direct  loans  by  Government-sponsoredagenci'e's'.  37.5  38  8 


$249.8         $270.9 


455.8 
343.8 


50.7 

136.8 

54.6 


493.2 
371.3 


51.4 
158.6 
65.8 


'  These  estimates  reflect  the  fact  that  under  conditions  of  full  employment  outlays  for  unemploy-  under  conditions  of  full  emp'oyment  and  interest  would  bp  hiohsr  if  ariin.tm.nic  u,«,«  i.,,  m 

ment  insurance  benefits  and  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  program  would  be  lower.  Spsnding  for  all  such  items,  full  empfoyS  outlayrDTobrbirwould  bP  Io^pV    ^''"'='*"'«"''  *«'«  'e"'""'' 
under  other  programs  are  also  affected  by  employment  conditions.  For  example,  outlays  for  food         ;  Including  loans  in  expenditure  account 
tamps,  social  security  benefits,  public  assistance,  and  veterans'  pensions  would  also  be  lower         J  Excluding  loans  held  by  Government  or  Government-sponsored  agencies 


Budget  receipts  in  1973  are  estimated 
to  be  $220.8  billion,  which  is  $23  billion 
higher  than  in  1972.  If  the  economy  were 
operating  at  full  employment  throughout 
the  year,  the  revenues  produced  would 
be  $245  bUllon. 

Estimated  receipts  for  1973  reflect  a 
reduction  of  $6.9  billion  as  a  result  of  the 
tax  cuts  proposed  in  the  new  economic 
policy  and  incorporated  in  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1971.  About  $5  billion  of  this  re- 
duction is  in  Individuals'  taxes.  The  re- 
sulting increase  in  consiuners'  purchas- 
ing power  win  be  a  major  source  of 
strength  in  the  economy. 

Budget  outlays  In  the  coming  year  are 
expected  to  be  $246.3  billion,  an  increase 
of  $9.6  billion  over  the  current  year.  This 
outlay  increase  will  also  help  provide  jobs 
and  business  Investment  in  the  year 
ahead,  while  remaining  within  the  limit 
set  by  full-employment  budget  guide- 
lines. If  the  economy  were  operating  at 
full  employment  throughout  the  year, 
outlays  for  imemployment  Insurance 
benefits  and  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act — and  outlay  totals — would  be  lower 
than  the  amounts  Included  In  the  1973 
budget. 

This  budget  requests  $271  billion  of 
budget  authority — the  right  to  make 
commitments  to  spend — in  1973.  About 
$185  billion  of  this  amoimt  will  require 
new  action  on  the  part  of  the  Congress. 

STRATEGY    TOR    PEACE 

The  highest  priority  of  my  Adminis- 
tration is  to  bring  about  an  era  of  peace 
and  prosperity.  We  are  pursuing  this  goal 
through  partnership  with  our  allies,  mili- 
tary strength  adequate  to  deter  aggres- 
sion, negotiations  with  those  with  whom 
we  differ,  and  foreign  assistance  that  en- 
courages self-sufficiency. 

We  seek  peace  to  reduce  the  human 
suffering  that  is  an  inevitable  part  of 
war.  With  peace  we  can  release  energies 
and  resources  that  can  be  used  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  everywhere.  We 
have  accomplished  much  of  this  high 
purpose  during  the  past  3  years — par- 
ticularly as  a  result  of  the  Vietnamlza- 
tion  program. 

•  South  Vietnamese  forces  have  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  for  ground 
combat  operations.  Vletnamizatlon 


is  moving  forward  in  other  areas  as 
well.  As  a  result: 

— U.S.  casualties  due  to  hostilities  have 
been  averaging  less  than  10  per  week, 
as  compared  with  300  per  week  In 
1968: 

— the  authorized  troop  level  in  South 
Vietnam  will  have  been  reduced  from 
549,500  in  January  1969  to  69,000  as 
of  May  1,  1972;  and 

— draft  calls  have  been  reduced  from  a 
Vietnam  war  high  of  382,000  to 
94,000  in  calendar  year  1971,  as  we 
move  toward  the  goal  of  zero  draft 
calls. 

•  Negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  strategic  arms  limitations  are 
progressing. 

•  Agreement  has  been  reached  with 
NATO  members  on  a  5-year  plan  to 
strengthen  their  defenses,  with  a 
substantial  increase  In  their  finan- 
cial contribution. 

•  Security  assistance  programs  are  be- 
ing planned  with  a  view  toward  bet- 
ter coordinating  them  with  our  over- 
all security  effort.  In  some  cases,  thi.s 
may  permit  additional  reductions  in 
U.S.  manpower  needs  overseas. 

Our  efforts  toward  peace  have  not 
been — and  will  not  be — at  the  expense 
of  our  military  strength.  Indeed,  meas- 
ures to  maintain  that  strength  are  a 
vital  part  of  our  peace  efforts.  Accord- 
ingly, this  budget  proposes  a  substantial 
increase  in  defense  programs  to  provide 
for  the  following  improvements: 
— additional  resources  for  our  strate- 
gic forces  to  increase  emphasis  on 
our    sea-based    strategic    deterrent 
force  and  to  continue  modernization 
of  present  offensive  and  defensive 
forces ; 
— a  major  increase  in  shipbuilding,  re- 
flecting the  high  priority  I  place 
upon  modernizing  our  naval  forces: 
— a  sizable  increase  in  research  and 
development  to  assure  continuation 
of  our  technological  superiority; 
— newer  equipment,  higher  manning 
levels,  and  further  training  to  im- 
prove the  ability  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves  to  supplement 
the  Active  Forces; 
— continued  development  and  procure- 
ment of  more  effective  weapons  sys- 


tems for  the  land  and  tactical  air 
forces;  and 
— a  major  effort  to  achieve  an  all-vol- 
unteer  force.   Toward  this  end,  a 
career   in   the   Armed   Forces   was 
made  more  attractive  by  doubling 
the  basic  pay  of  first  time  enlistees 
in  November  1971.  Other  increases 
in  military  pay   are  budgeted  for 
January  1972  and  1973. 
Strong  foreign  assistance  programs  are 
also  an  essential  part  of  oxu-  strategy  for 
peace,  serving  to : 
— implement  the  Nixon  Doctrine  by 
helping  foreign  nations   assume  a 
greater  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  their  defense; 
— strengthen  the  economies  of  devel- 
oping nations ;  and 
— provide  humanitarian  assistance  and 

relief. 
We  must  be  steadfast  in  our  foreign 
assistance.  We  are  moving  from  an  era  of 
confrontation  to  an  era  of  negotiation 
and  increased  reliance  on  our  allies  to 
defend  themselves.  In  this  setting,  I  have 
carefully  weighed  our  basic  assistance 
requirements  against  our  domestic  pri- 
orities, and  now  submit  a  program  based 
on  a  thorough  assessment  of  what  is 
essential.  We  must  not  imdercut  the 
efforts  of  developing  nations  to  stand 
on  their  own.  Nor  can  we  shortchange 
the  nations  now  shouldering  the  burden 
of  their  own  defense  after  they — and 
we — have  given  so  much. 

MEETING    HUMAN    NEEDS 

My  Administration  has  begim  wide- 
spread reform  and  has  sought  to  take 
new  directions  in  Federal  human  re- 
sources programs.  From   1969  to  1972, 
outlays  for  these  purposes  grew  by  63 '^p, 
while  total  budget  outlays  grew  by  only 
28%.  This  increase  is  designed  to  buy 
such  real  improvements  as: 
— greater  benefits  for  the  aged  and 
other     beneficiaries     under     social 
security; 
— additional  training  opportunities  for 

the  disadvantaged; 

— reform  of  the  food  stamp  program 

to  establish  national  standards  and 

to  give  more  help  to  the  most  needy; 

— better  health  care  for  millions  of 
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low-Income    persons    and   for    the 

aged; 
— expanded    and   improved    veterans 

programs; 
— increased  educational  opportunities 

for    students    from    lower    income 

families;  and 
— extension  of  unemployment  insiu-- 

ance  coverage  to  more  Americans. 
As  a  result,  hiunan  resources  spend- 
ing will  be  45%  of  the  1973  budget,  while 
defense  programs  will  be  32%.  Oiu-  pol- 
icy of  ending  our  involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  war  has  helped  make  this  pos- 
sible by  freeing  resoiu-ces  to  keep  us 
strong  externally  as  well  as  internally. 
This  exactly  reverses  the  priorities  of  the 
prior  administration.  In  1968,  the  de- 
fense share  was  45%  and  the  human  re- 
sources share  was  32%. 

Whiile  this  is  a  substantial  record  of 
progress,  oiu*  work  is  far  from  complete. 
This  budget  recommends  new  initia- 
tives and  emphasizes  many  reforms  pro- 
posed last  year — on  which  the  Congress 
has  yet  to  complete  action.  These  pro- 
posals are  a  necessary  part  of  my  efforts 
to  return  more  of  the  power  to  the  peo- 
ple, to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  State 
and  local  governments  to  govern,  and — 
especially  by  assuring  the  civil  rights  of 
all  our  citizens — to  contribute  to  per- 
sonal freedom  and  hiunan  dignity. 

To  help  overcome  the  fragmentation 
in  human  services,  which  so  often  loses 
sight  of  the  whole  person  and  the  family, 
I  am  proposing  Allied  Services  legisla- 
tion that  would  assist  State  and  local 
governments  to  respond  to  human  needs 
more  efficiently,  more  flexibly,  and  more 
comprehensively.  The  legislation  would 
authorize  the  transfer  of  Federal  funds 
between  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  programs  not  included 
in  revenue  sharing,  the  waiver  of  cum- 
bersome Federal  program  requirements, 
and  limited  funding  for  planning  and 
administrative  costs. 

Welfare  Reform. — Almost  four  decades 
of  experience  with  the  present  welfare 
system  is  more  than  enough  to  teach  us 
that  the  system  has  failed. 

•  It  takes  away  the  incentive  to  work. 

•  It  lacks  adequate  job  opportunities 
and  child  care  services  that  would 
encourage  and  assist  recipients  to  be- 
come self-supporting. 

•  Its  benefits  are  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  its  recipients. 

•  It  encourages  families  to  break  up  so 
that  they  might  qualify  for  assist- 
ance. 

•  Its  54  different  systems  with  diverse 
standards  defy  efficient  administra- 
tion and  create  severe  inequities. 

I    urge    that    the    Congress    approve 
promptly  the  Administration's  Workfare 
legislative  proposal.  My  proposal  would 
remove  the  greatest  evils  of  the  present 
system  by: 
— emphasizing  work  incentives,  work 
requirements,  job  training  and  pub- 
lic employment  opportunities,  child 
care,  and  reform  of  social  service 
programs  to  encourage  families  to 
become  and  remain  self-supporting; 
—providing  benefits  for  the  first  time 
to  families  with  fathers  who  work 
but  who  do  not  earn  enough  to  pro- 


vide a  decent  standard  of  living  for 
the  family ; 
— setting  a  national  minimum  income 
standard  for  all  families  with  chil- 
dren in  America; 
— establishing   imiform  national   eli- 
gibility standards; 
— reducing  the  fiscal  pressure  on  States 
caused  by  rapidly  rising  welfare  ex- 
penditures ;  and 
— raising  income  limits  to  allow  re- 
tired persons  to  earn  more  without 
loss  of  benefits. 
Nutrition   for   the   needy. — This   Ad- 
ministration has  taken  decisive  steps  to 
feed  the  hungry  and  eliminate  malnu- 
trition in  America.   Most  importantly, 
major  reforms  of  the  Food  Stamp  pro- 
gram that  I  proposed  are  now  in  opera- 
tion. New  regulations  will: 
— establish  uniform  eligibility  stand- 
ards that  equal  or  exceed  the  pres- 
ent State  standards  in  all  States: 
— concentrate  benefits  on  those  most 

in  need; 
— guarantee  family  stamp  allotments 
for  the  needy  large  enough  to  pur- 
chase a  nutritionally  adequate  diet, 
with  increases  tied  to  the  cost  of 
living;  and 
— provide    a    work    requirement    for 

those  able  to  work. 
As  a  result  of  these  and  earlier  Ad- 
ministration actions,  we  have  provided 
more  benefits  to  more  people  in  need 
than  ever  before.  Food  stamp  outlays 
have  increased  ninefold  from  1969  to 
1973 — reaching  an  estimated  $2.3  bil- 
lion in  benefits  for  13  million  poor  in 
1973. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  nearly  a 
threefold  increase  between  1969  and 
1973  in  the  number  of  needy  schoolchil- 
dren receiving  subsidized  lunches. 

A  new  dignity  for  the  aging. — Last  No- 
vember, I  convened  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  to  develop  propos- 
als for  improving  the  lives  of  our  senior 
citizens.  The  recommendations  of  the 
Conference  clearly  indicate  that  pro- 
grams to  aid  the  aged  should  serve  two 
essential  purposes. 

•  They  should  provide  the  aged  with 
sufficient  income  and  necessary 
services  to  permit  them  to  remain 
independent. 

•  They  should  assist  aged  citizens  to 
live  active  and  useful  lives. 

This  budget  is  responsive  to  these  rec- 
ommendations. In  1973,  the  Federal 
Government  will  spend  nearly  $50  bil- 
lion to  assist  the  Nation's  21  milUon 
aged  persons.  This  is  $16  billion  more 
than  the  amoimt  spent  to  assist  the  ag- 
ing in  1969. 

Several  major  proposals  in  this  budget 
are  responsive  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
aged: 

— social  security  and  workfare  legis- 
lation that  will  add  $5.5  billion  to  the 
income  of  the  elderly  when  it  is  fully 
in  effect  and  provide  an  income  floor 
for  older  Americans; 
— elimination  of  the  monthly  premium 
for  supplementary  medical  insurance 
in  Medicare  that  will  save  the  elderly 
$1.5  billion  in  the  first  full  year; 
— $100  million,  a  fivefold  increase  over 
the  amount  budgeted  last  year,  for 


the  Administration  on  Aging  to  pro- 
vide additional  homemaker  services, 
home  health  aides,  transportation, 
and  nutrition  services  to  help  older 
Americans  remain  in  their  homes; 
tripling  of  the  retired  senior  vol- 
unteer program,  a  doubling  of  the 
foster  grandparents  programs,  and  a 
doubling  of  jobs  programs  for  older 
persons  with  low  incomes  from  the 
levels  budgeted  last  year  to  enable 
more  of  the  aged  to  engage  in  useful 
community  projects;  and 
— tax  incentives  that  will  broaden  the 

coverage  of  private  pension  plans. 
The  Congress  has  not  yet  acted  on  the 
major  reform  in  the  social  security  sys- 
tem that  I  proposed  last  year — providing 
automatic  adjustments  for  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living.  The  older  Americans 
who    depend    on    their    social    security 
checks  have  waited  long  enough.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  act  promptly  on  this  re- 
form and,  in  addition  to: 
—raise  benefits  by  5%,  effective  July 
1,  1972,  making  the  cumulative  in- 
crease more  than  cwie-third  in  less 
than  3  years; 
— allow  recipients  to  earn  more  money 
from    wages    without    losing    their 
benefits;  and 
— increase  widows'  benefits  up  to  the 
level  their  deceased  husbands  would 
have  i-eceived. 
Improving  health  care. — Almost  a  year 
ago,  I  submitted  a  health  message  to  the 
Congress  establishing  a  National  Health 
Strategy  for  the  1970"s.  This  strategy  was 
directed  toward  three  objectives:   pre- 
vention of  health  problems,  assured  ac- 
cess to  medical  care,  and  greater  effi- 
ciency within  the  health  care  system. 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  act  promptly  on  the  pending 
National  Health  Insurance  Standards 
Act,  the  proposed  Family  Health  Insur- 
ance Plan,  and  legislation  to  support  the 
development  of  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations. 

In  addition,  in  1973,  I  propose  further 
actions  that  are  essential  to  my  national 
health  strategy,  including: 
— a  substantial  increase  in  funds  for 
the  attacks  on  cancer  and  sickle  cell 
anemia; 
— continued  financial  support  to  our 
health  manpower  training  institu- 
tions and  to  their  students; 
— expanded  efforts  to  develop  health 
maintenance     organizations     as    a 
model    of    improved    health    care 
delivery; 
— significant  increases  for  protecting 
consumers  from  hazardous  food  and 
products; 
— expanded  community  programs  to 
deal  with  special  health  problems, 
such  as  drug  addiction  and  alco- 
holism; 
— improvement  of  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram by  eliminating  the  monthly 
premium    for    physician    services; 
and 
— substantial  increases  in  medical  per- 
sonnel at  veterans'  hospitals  and  In 
funds  for  constructing  new  and  bet- 
ter hospital  facilities  for  veterans. 
Drug  abuse  prevention. — Last  summer, 
I  emphasized  the  need  for  a  coordinated 
attack  on  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
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ency  in  this  country  and  created  the  Spe- 
cial Action  OflBce  for  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
International  Narcotics  Control  to  moni- 
tor and  coordinate  a  concerted  Federal 
effort.  Legislation  to  give  the  Special  Ac- 
tion Office  a  statutory  base  was  proposed 
by  the  administration  more  than  7 
months  ago  and  should  be  approved 
promptly. 

In  1973.  I  am  proposing  an  increase 
in  program  levels  of  $120  million  for 
treatment,  rehabilitation,  and  law  en- 
forcement programs,  including  control 
of  Illicit  supplies.  Funds  for  research, 
education,  prevention,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation  will  increase  from  $310 
million  in  1972  to  S365  million  In  1973 
while  obligations  for  law  enforcement 
activities  will  grow  from  S164  million  in 
1972  to  $229  million  in  1973.  Under  the 
direction  of  a  Special  Consultant  to  the 
President,  we  are  mounting  a  coordinated 
attack  on  dope  sellers  in  24  cities 
throughout  the  country. 

Guaranteeing  civil  rights. — All  of  our 
citizens  should  expect  a  first  priority  of 
government  to  be  protection  of  their  civil 
rights.  My  Administration  is  committed 
to  a  course  of  action  to  insure  that  people 
can  share  fully  in  the  benefits  of  our 
society  regardless  of  race,  sex,  religion, 
or  national  origin.  Significant  accom- 
plishments have  been  made.  Much  re- 
mains to  be  done: 

•  We  will  continue  the  increase  in  mi- 
nority hirlngs  m  the  Federal  service, 
especially  in  professional  and  super- 
visory positions,  despite  cutbacks  In 
Federal  employment.  More  than  13,- 
000  minority  employees  were  hired 
between  November  1969  and  May 
1971,  and  minority  increa.ses  in  upper 
and  middle  grade  levels  occiirred  at 
much  faster  rates  than  for  nonmi- 
norities.  Minoi-ities  now  constitute 
approximately  one-fifth  of  all  Federal 
employees. 

•  We  will  continue  to  press  efforts  to 
assure  that  women  will  hold  more 
jobs  with  greater  responsibilities  than 
ever  before.  Between  October  31,  1970 
and  October  31,  1971,  women  holding 
Federal  positions  at  levels  GS-13  and 
above  increased  by  7%. 

•  We  will  continue  the  upgrading  of 
efforts  to  open  opportunities  for 
Spanish -speaking  Americans.  The 
budget  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
the  Spanish-Speaking  will  be  In- 
creased by  42%. 

•  We  will  step  up  our  efforts  to  promote 
self-determination  for  Indians  on 
reservations  and  to  assist  them  in 
their  economic  development.  For  ex- 
ample, legislation  to  establish  and 
Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority  has 
been  proposed  to  guarantee  that  the 
rights  of  the  Indian  people  In  natural 
resources  are — at  last — effectively 
defended.  Outlays  for  programs  bene- 
fiting Indians  on  reservations  will 
reach  $1.2  billion  in  1973. 

•  We  will  double  our  resources  and  our 
efforts  to  assure  that  Federal  con- 
tractors meet  the  commitments  of 
their  affirmative  minority  hiring 
plans.  Compliance  reviews  will  In- 
crease to  52.000  compared  to  12,300 
in  1969. 


•  We  will  continue  to  accelerate  Fed- 
eral financial  aid  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  increase  minority  business 
opportunities  in  America.  Outlays  for 
these  programs  have  grown  from  $213 
million  in  1969  to  $716  million  in 
1973. 

•  We  will  continue  our  efforts  to  help 
with  the  problems  of  school  desegre- 
gation and  upgrade  our  assistance  to 
black  colleges  and  other  developing 
institutions  of  higher  education.  The 
Emergency  School  Act  will  provide 
$1.5  billion  over  a  two-year  period  to 
assist  in  school  desegregation. 

•  We  will  add  to  our  efforts  to  eradi- 
icate  unlawful  discrimination  in  the 
sale,  rental,  or  financing  of  housing. 
Expenditures  for  these  programs  will 
increase  207o  in  1973  to  $11  million. 

•  We  will  increase  the  outlays  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  from  $22  million  to  $30 
million  to  enhance  their  capability 
to  end  discrimination  in  the  private 
sector. 

To  carry  out  these  plans,  I  have  rec- 
ommended total  expenditures  of  $2.6  bil- 
lion for  Federal  civil  rights  activities  in 
1973.  This  compares  with  $911  million  In 
1969.  Outlays  will  increase  by  25%  be- 
tween 1972  and  1973. 

Veterans  benefits. — In  moving  toward 
a  generation  of  peace,  we  will  provide 
improved  benefits  for  the  men  and 
women  who  have  helped  obtain  that 
peace  tlnough  military  service  and  great 
sacrifice.  For  the  returning  veteran,  this 
budget  demonstrates  our  concern  by  pro- 
viding greater  opportimities  for  entry 
into  jobs,  education,  and  training.  For 
those  who  have  been  disabled  in  service, 
this  budget  provides  medical  care  of  high 
quality  that  is  better  tailored  to  their 
needs— together  with  greater  benefits  for 
rehabilitation  and  compensation.  For  the 
widows  and  children  of  those  who  did 
not  return,  this  budget  provides  addi- 
tional dependents'  compensation,  educa- 
tion, and  training.  Budget  authority  for 
these  and  other  benefits  and  services  will 
be  increased  by  $1  billion  in  1973— to 
$12.4  billion. 

Marked  benefit  improvements  will  In- 
clude : 
— an  increase  of  10,000  in  average  em- 
ployment in  VA  medical  facilities, 
raising  the  staff  to  patient  ratio  for 
VA  hospital  care  to  a  record  1.5  to  1 ; 
— a  66%  increase  in  budget  authority 
for  construction  of  new  and  better 
hospital   facilities,   including  seven 
new  replacement  hospitals; 
— improvements  in  the  structiu-e  and 
levels  of  veterans  compensation  ben- 
efits, to  insure  more  adequate  ben- 
efits for  the  most  seriously  disabled ; 
and 
—an  increase  in  the  monthly  individ- 
ual benefit  payment  for  the  GI  bill 
from  $175  to  $190,  linked  with  other 
program  improvements  I  have  pro- 
posed. 
Education  and  manpower  training. — 
The  need  for  reform  in  Federal  education 
and  manpower  training  programs  has 
not  diminshed  since  last  year,  but  the 
reforms  I  recommended  then  are  still 
awaiting  action  by  the  Congress. 
We  must  reform  these  programs  so 


that  people  can  achieve  their  potential 
intelectual  and  occupational  skills.  For 
this  reason,  I  again  emphasize  the  need 
for  action  on  proposals  to: 
— substitute  special   revenue  sharing 
programs     for     categorical     grant 
programs   in   both   of  these   areas; 
— assist  school  districts  in  desegrega- 
tion efforts; 
— e.stablish    a    National    Institute    of 
Education  to  support  i-esearch  and 
experimentation    and     a    National 
Foundation    on    Higher    Education 
to  promote  reforms  in  om-  colleges 
and  universities; 
— provide  additional  training  opportu- 
nities and  strong  incentives  under 
Welfare  Reform  for  welfare  recipi- 
ents to  undertake  suitable  employ- 
ment or  job  training; 
— assure  the  returning  veteran  greater 
opportunities    for    jobs,    education, 
and  training;  and 
— reform   student   aid   programs   for 
higher  education  to  increase  their 
effectiveness  and  direct  more  aid 
to    students    from    lower    income 
families. 
Let  me  use  that  last  proposal  as  an 
example.  I  believe  that  no  qualified  stu- 
dent should  be  denied  a  college  educa- 
tion because  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
it.  Most  Americans  and  most  Congress- 
men agree.  I  have  proposed  the  legisla- 
tion that  will  make  this  a  reality.  I  am 
ready  to  sign  that  legislation.  But  there 
it  sits,  in  Congress,  while  thousands  of 
young  people  miss  their  chance. 

FIGHTINC    CRIME 

When  I  took  office,  the  safety  and 
health  of  our  citizens  were  menaced  by 
rising  crime.  Violent  crimes  and  illegal 
traffic  in  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
were  threatening  to  get  out  of  control. 
A  crisis  existed,  and  prompt  action  was 
called  for.  I  directed  that  a  national 
strategy  to  combat  crime  be  developed 
and  promptly  put  into  effect. 

Any  successful  strategy  to  combat 
crime  must  recognize  that  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  are  responsible  for  most 
law  enforcement  in  the  United  States. 
Such  a  strategy  must  also  provide  for  the 
prevention  of  crime  and  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  criminals. 

I  took  action  early  to  strengthen  the 
hand  of  State  and  local  government  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

•  Outlays  for  law  enforcement  assist- 
ance were  increased  substantially. 
They  will  total  $595  million  in  1973, 
nearly  18  times  the  $331/2  million  of 
1969. 

•  Law  enforcement  special  revenue 
sharing  was  proposed  to  give  State 
and  local  governments  increased 
flexibility  to  use  Federal  funds  in 
ways  that  are  best  suited  to  solving 
local  crime  problems.  The  Congress 
should  act  on  this  proposal. 

Federal  law  enforcement  activities  are 
also  an  essential  part  of  our  efforts  to 
combat      crime — especially      organized 
crime  and  traffic  in  narcotics  and  dan- 
gerous drugs.  In  1973,  we  will: 
— step  up  our  attack  against  the  crim- 
inal systems  that  import  and  dis- 
tribute   narcotics    and    dangerous 
drugs;  and 
— continue  to  enforce  vigorously  the 
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Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1970. 

Outlays  for  law  enforcement  activities 
will  be  $2.3  billion  in  1973,  an  increase  of 
$1.7  billion  over  1969. 

My  Administration  has  given  priority 
to  combating  crime  in  our  Nation's 
Capital,  where  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  special  responsibility.  These  efforts 
have  been  successful.  Serious  crime  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  1971  was 
approximately  14  7o  below  the  level  of 
the  previous  calendar  year. 

IMPROVING    THE    ENVIRONMENT 

Protecting  and  improving  our  environ- 
ment is  a  never-ending  job.  The  basic 
responsibility  rests  with  States  and  local 
governments,  industrj-,  and  the  public. 
However,  the  Federal  Government  must 
provide  leadership. 

In  1970,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  was  established  to  improve  our 
pollution  control  efforts,  and  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  was  estab- 
lished to  advise  on  problems  and  policies 
related  to  enviromnental  quality. 

Now,  new  initiatives  are  being  under- 
taken. 

•  To  clean  our  air,  we  have: 

— set  national  standards  for  the  six 
major  air  pollutants  and  guidelines 
for  State  Implementation  plans  to 
meet  these  standards; 

— set  pollution  abatement  standards 
for  new  facilities  in  five  industrial 
categories; 

— recommended  a  sulfur  emissions  tax 
to  encourage  reductions  in  this 
major  source  of  pollution;  and 

— supported  research  and  development 
to  provide  a  low-pollution  alterna- 
tive to  the  conventional  internal 
combustion  engine  and  to  provide 
means  to  reduce  pollution  from 
burning  coal  and  oil. 

•  To  clean  our  water,  we  have: 

— required  permits  imder  the  Refuse 
Act  to  control  discharges  of  indus- 
trial pollutants  into  our  waterways; 

— proposed  legislation  to  control 
dumping  into  oceans,  coastal  waters, 
and  the  Great  Lakes;  and 

— initiated  a  3 -year,  $6  billion  program 
to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  building  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities. 

•  To  reduce  noise  pollution,  we  have 
proposed  legislation  to  regulate  and 
to  set  labeling  requirements  for 
major  sources  of  noise. 

•  To  improve  and  protect  health,  we 
have  proposed  new  legislation  on 
pesticides  to  regulate  their  use  and 
to  strengthen  and  coordinate  Fed- 
eral and  State  control  efforts. 

•  To  use  our  lands  more  wisely,  we 
have  proposed  legislation  on  power- 
plant  siting,  mined  area  protection, 
and  land  use  regulation. 

Many  of  the  proposals  that  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  have  not  yet  been 
enacted.  Our  Nation  cannot  make  the 
major  efforts  that  are  needed  to  protect 
and  improve  the  environment  unless 
Congress  will  respond  to  the  urgent  need 
for  this  legislation.  /  urge  rapid  approval 
by  the  Congress  of  these  pending  en- 
vironmental proposals.  With  the  passage 
of  this  legislation — and  the  additional 
proposals  that  I  will  submit  to  Congress 


in  a  special  envirorunental  message  in 
February — we  will  be  able  to  move  for- 
ward vigorously  in  all  areas  of  environ- 
mental quality. 

The  outlays  requested  for  major  en- 
vironmental programs  in  1973  are  $2.5 
billion,  more  than  three  times  the  1969 
level.  These  funds  will  support  expanded 
efforts  in  all  major  environmental  pro- 
grams. For  example,  Federal  programs 
have  assisted  in  increasing  the  popula- 
tion served  by  secondary  sewage  treat- 
ment from  91  million  in  1969  to  115  mil- 
lion in  1973.  and  in  removing  27%  more 
pollution  from  municipal  sewage  effluent 
than  was  removed  in  1968. 

Parks  and  open  spaces. — As  oiu*  ex- 
panding economy  provides  higher  stand- 
ards of  living  and  increased  opportunity 
for  leisure,  our  citizens  will  want  addi- 
tional parks  and  other  recreational  facil- 
ities, especially  in  and  near  cities.  We 
also  want  to  assure  the  preservation  of 
nationally  important  natm-al  and  his- 
toric areas.  This  budget  provides  for 
meeting  these  future  needs. 

I  am  proposing  that  the  Land  and  Wa- 
ter Conservation  Fund  annual  authori- 
zation be  fully  funded  to  provide: 

— $197  million  in  grants  for  State  and 
local  governments  to  assist  them  to 
acquire  and  develop  lands  for  rec- 
reation and  parks;  and 

—$98  million  for  the  acquisition  of 
nationally  significant  natural  or 
historic  areas  by  Federal  agencies. 

In  the  period  1970-73,  this  program 
will  have  provided  over  $1.1  billion,  com- 
pared to  $53d  million  provided  for  this 
purpose  in  1966-69. 

The  budget  also  proposes  to  continue, 
imder  the  Legacy  of  Parks  program,  the 
transfer  of  surplus  Federal  property  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  recre- 
ation facilities,  parks,  and  historic  sites. 
In  1973,  over  20,000  acres,  with  a  market 
value  of  $120  million,  will  be  transferred 
imder  this  program.  For  the  period  1969- 
73,  a  total  of  47,000  acres  of  land  with 
a  market  value  of  $245  million  will  have 
been  provided  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Community  development  and  hous- 
ing.— During  the  past  3  years,  solid  prog- 
ress has  been  made  toward  providing 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  for 
every  American.  In  calendar  year  1971, 
the  volume  of  new  housing  construc- 
tion— more  than  2  million  new  starts — 
was  the  highest  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  The  construction  of  Govern- 
ment-assisted housing  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families  has  also  been  in- 
creased to  record  high  levels  over  the 
past  3  years. 

This  Administration  has  taken  steps  to 
decentralize  Federal  programs  that 
assist  community  development  and 
housing  activities  to  make  them  more 
responsive  to  local  needs  and  prefer- 
ences. 

Our  efforts  to  aid  community  devel- 
opment and  to  provide  better  housing 
are  still  not  as  productive  as  they  can  be. 
I  have  proposed  major  reforms  that 
would  make  them  more  so: 

— a  program  of  urban  community  de- 
velopment revenue  sharing  that 
would  replace  five  categorical  grant 
programs   and  provide   State   and 


local    governments    $2.3    billion   in 
1973; 
— a  Department  of  Commimity  Devel- 
opment that  would  consolidate  in 
one   organization   the   many   pro- 
grams and  activities  that  are  essen- 
tial to  commimity  development; 
— legislation  that  would  simplify  and 
consolidate  housing  programs;  and 
— a  new  planning  and  management 
assistance  program  that  would  help 
States  and  locahties  improve  their 
executive  management  capabilities. 
These   reforms,    pending    before   the 
Congress,  should  be  enacted  promptly. 
Agriculture  and  rural  development. — 
This  Administration  has   made  major 
improvements  in  programs  to  help  farm- 
ers share  equitably  in  the  Nation's  prog- 
ress.   In   addition,    I   have   proposed    a 
new    program    for    rural    community 
development  through  revenue  sharing.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  enact  this  program 
in  time  to  be  effective  on  July  1,  1973. 
I    will    shortly    recommend    further 
legislation  to: 

— ^improve  the   availability  of   credit 
for  both  farmers  and  rural   resi- 
dents; and 
— give  greater  emphasis  to  our  efforts 
to  encourage   community   and  in- 
dustrial development  in  iniral  areas. 
My  budget  proposals  for  1973  will  also 
further  our  goal  of  making  all  rural 
residents    first-class    citizens    hving    in 
fii-st-class  communities.  Specifically,  we 
will: 

— expand  the  availabihty  of  rural 
housing; 

— strengthen  farm  incomes  through 
orderly  handling  of  the  bumper 
1971  grain  crop;  and 

— help  finance  critically  needed  waste 
disposal  and  water  supply  systems 
for  nearly  500,000  rural  families. 

SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY    IN  THE 
SERVICE  OF  MAN 

In  this  year's  budget,  and  subsequent- 
ly, I  shall  propose  how  we  can  accelerate 
the  effort-  I  began  3  years  ago  to  turn 
science  and  technology  to  the  service  of 
man. 

Research  and  development  have  been 
critical  elements  of  our  national  life 
since  World  War  n.  They  have  been  the 
key  to  our  national  security  and  health 
and  instrumental  in  the  solution  of 
many  Important  civiUan  problems.  Re- 
search and  development  also  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  our  economy 
in  terms  of  jobs,  productivity,  and  for- 
eign trade. 

This  Administration  has  continuously 
searched  for  more  effective  ways  to  turn 
science  and  technology  to  the  service  of 
man.  Since  1969,  funds  for  civilian  R&D 
have  increased  65%.  We  have  started 
new  programs  and  strengthened  others 
to  help  focus  R.  &  D.  on  priority  human 
needs. 

We  have  been  reordering  our  research 
and  development  investments  in  defense 
and  space.  We  have  reassessed  the  space 
program  and  placed  it  on  a  firm  future 
footing  with  increased  attention  to  prac- 
tical and  economical  applications  of 
space  and  reductions  in  the  cost  of 
manned  space  fiight. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  strength- 
ened our  defense  research  and  develop- 
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ment  capability  to  insure  that  the  coun- 
try will  not  face  the  possibility  of  tech- 
nological surprise  or  lack  the  deterrent 
power  necessary  to  protect  our  national 
security.  To  provide  this  assurance,  budg- 
et authority  for  Department  of  Defense 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalu- 
ation is  being  increased  $838  million  to 
an  all-time  high  of  $8.5  billion  in  1973. 
To   emphasize   this   Administration's 
strong  belief  that  science  and  technology 
can  make  significant  contributions  to  the 
quality  of  American  Life  and  to  economic 
growth,  I  propose  additional  steps  in 
1973  to: 
— secure  the  contributions  that  science 
and  technology  can  make  to  our 
national  life; 
— ^initiate  a  series  of  experiments  to 
find  better  ways  to  encourage  private 
investment  in  R.  &  D.  including  in- 
vestment by  small  entrepreneurial 
R.  &  D.  firms,  which  have  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  gener- 
ation and  exploitation  of  innovative 
ideas; 
— draw  more  directly  on  the  capabili- 
ties of  those  agencies  which  have 
created  the  technologies  that  har- 
nessed   the    atom    and    conquered 
space.  AEC  and  NASA  will  increas- 
ingly use  their  talents  on  such  prob- 
lems  as  clean,  economical  energy, 
and  clean,  safe,  and  fast  transix>r- 
tation    systems.   For   example,   this 
year  we  shall  have  the  agency  which 
sent  men  to  the  moon  and  back  begin 
to  assist  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation in  finding  better  ways  to 
send   people  downtown  and  back; 
and 
— review  carefully  our  policies  in  areas 
of  economic  regulation,  which  may 
unnecessarily  restrict  wider  utiliza- 
tion or  development  of  new  technical 
advances. 
I  am  also  initiating  new  programs  and 
strengthening  research  and  development 
sUmed  at  three  impwrtant  objectives: 
— protecting   man   and   nature   from 

each  other; 
— using  the  resources  of  nature  to  serve 

mankind's  needs;  and 
— pioneei-ing  new  and  Improved  human 

services. 
The  overall  result  of  our  efforts  to 
strengthen  science  and  technology  in  the 
national  interest  is  reflected  in  the  1973 
increase  of  $1.4  billion  in  obligations  to 
a  total  of  $17.8  billion  I  firmly  believe 
this  large  increase  is  vital  to  the  security, 
welfare,  and  economic  well-being  of  our 
country. 

IMPROVING    COVE31NMENT 

Improved  efficiency  and  responsiveness 
at  all  levels  of  government  is  a  major 
objective  of  this  Administration.  One 
of  my  first  acts  as  President  was  to  direct 
that  an  intensive  review  be  made  of  our 
Federal  system  of  government.  We  foimd 
that  the  executive  branch  was  badly 
organized  to  accomplish  domestic  objec- 
tives. We  found  that  State  and  local 
governments  were  often  unable  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  citizens  because  of  a 
fiscal  crisis  that  was  steadily  worsening. 
And  we  also  found  that  Federal  pro- 
grams to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments had  become  a  maze  of  separate 
programs,    understood    only   by   mem- 


bers of  a  new  profession — grantsmanshlp 
specialists. 

The  Administration  has  developed  a 
comprehensive  strategy  for  dealing  with 
these  problems.  This  strategy  includes: 

•  Revenue  sharing — an  important  ele- 
ment of  the  strategy — to  provide 
fiscal  relief  and  to  strengthen  State 
and  local  governments; 

•  Reorganisation  of  the  executive 
branch  to  create  four  new  depart- 
ments structured  around  the  basic 
domestic  activities  of  government; 

•  Federal  Assistance  Review  (FAR)  to 
strengthen  delivery  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments ; 

•  Regional  councils  to  help  in  our  pro- 
gram of  returning  power  to  the 
people; 

•  Technical  assistance  to  help  State 
and  local  governments  improve  their 
organizational  structures  and  man- 
agement processes;  and 

•  Budget  rejorm  to  enable  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  Congress  better 
to  serve  the  people. 

Revenue  sharing. — A  year  ago  I  pro- 
posed to  the  Congress  a  General  Revenue 
Sharing  prograni  and  six  special  revenue 
sharing  programs  to  relieve  the  fiscal 
crisis  of  State  and  local  governments  and 
to  eliminate  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
present  categorical  grant  system.  No  ac- 
tion has  yet  been  taken  on  these  pro- 
posals. I  again  urge  that  Congress  enact 
these  proposals. 

If  enacted  to  become  effective  January 
1,  1972,  as  I  am  proposing,  the  General 
Revenue  Sharing  program  would: 
— proude  $2.5  billion  of  budget  au- 
thority in  fiscal  year  1972  and  $5.3 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1973  to  help 
relieve  the  fiscal  plight  of  State  and 
local  governments; 
— enable  those   units  of   government 
closest  to  the  people  to  determine 
how  the  funds  would  be  spent  to 
meet  local  needs  and  priorities;  and 
— reduce  pressures  to  raise  State  and 

local  taxes. 
The  special  revenue  sharing  programs 
would  provide  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  six  broad  purposes, 
with  discretion  in  the  use  of  these  funds 
to  be  left  primarily  to  State  and  local 
governments.  The  following  table  shows 
the  categories  proposed  and  the  first  full 
year  budget  authority  that  would  be  pro- 
vided for  each  one: 

Revenue  sharing  proposal  for  first  full  year 
Description  Billions 

General  revenue  sharing $5.3 

Special  revenue  sharing: 

Urban  community  development 2.3 

Rural  community  development 1. 1 

Education 3.2 

Manpower  training 2.  0 

Law  enforcement 0.9 

Transportation  2.8 

Total 17.6 

In  total,  these  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posals would  provide  $17>/2  billion  to 
State  and  local  government  In  their  first 
full  year  of  operation.  The  magnitude  of 
the  fiscal  crisis  and  the  inefficiency  and 
imresponsiveness  of  the  present  grant 
system  make  favorable  action  during  this 
session  of  Congress  an  urgent  need.  We 
can  ill-afford  further  delay. 


Reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch.— In  my  1971  State  of  the  Union 
message,  I  proposed  reform  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  by  regrouping  functions 
now  scattered  among  seven  cabinet  de- 
partments and  several  independent  agen- 
cies into  four  new  depaitments  organized 
around  the  major  domestic  purposes  of 
government:  Community  development, 
natural  resouixes,  human  resources,  and 
economic  affairs. 

In  my  message  on  departmental  re- 
organization, which  I  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  on  March  25,  1971,  I  described 
in  detail  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
restructuring  of  the  domestic  executive 
departments  to  equip  them  to  sei-ve  our 
Nation  in  the  last  third  of  this  century. 
I  cited  the  fragmentation  of  Federal  re- 
sponsibility for  education  matters,  for 
maiipower  programs,  for  the  develop- 
ment and  conservation  of  water  re- 
sources, for  the  management  of  public 
lands,  and  for  assisting  communities  in 
meeting  their  needs  for  water  and  sewer 
services. 

Typically,  three  or  four  separate  de- 
partments or  agencies  are  now  engaged 
in  administering  overlapping  or  conflict- 
ing programs  concerned  with  a  single 
government  objective.  This  dispersion 
and  duplication  of  related  functions  has 
increased  the  costs  of  administration, 
generated  interagency  conflict  and  rival- 
ry, weakened  the  departmental  secretary 
as  a  leader  in  program  development  and 
execution,  and  imposed  Inexcusable  in- 
convenience on  the  public  being  served. 
The  excessive  number  of  departments 
and  agencies  independently  pursuing  re- 
lated goals  has  also  frustrated  able  offi- 
cials at  all  levels,  impeded  the  decentral- 
ization of  Federal  operations,  and  made 
the  coordination  of  administration  In  the 
field  inordinately  difficult. 

By  pulling  together  under  each  secre- 
tary the  bulk  of  the  programs  which 
contribute  to  the  achievement  of  a  stated 
departmental  mission,  we  can  assure  the 
prompt  decisionmaking,  the  improve- 
ment of  procedures,  and  the  integration 
of  Federal  activities  wliich  we  need  for 
effective  government. 

Legislation  and  detailed  plans  for  the 
reoi-ganization  have  been  transmitted  to 
the  Congress.  I  urge  the  early  enactment 
of  these  basic  proposals.  They  are  vital 
elements  of  my  strategy  to  narrow  the 
gap  between  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment promises  and  what  it  delivers. 

Federal  Assistance  Review  (FAR) . — In 
1969,  I  initiated  the  Federal  Assistance 
Review  program  to  streamline  the  Fed- 
eral grant  system.  Primary  emphasis 
was  placed  on  Improving  the  operation 
of  Federal  programs  to  strengthen  the 
capacity  of  State  and  local  governments. 
Achievements  include: 

— standardization  of  regional  bounda- 
ries; 

— simplification  of  Federal  review  pro- 
cedures for  grant  applications; 

— substantial  delegation  of  authority 
to  Pedersd  field  offices; 

— a  system  for  informing  Governors 
and  State  legislatures  of  approval 
action  on  all  Federal  grants; 

— a  Project  Notification  and  Review 
System,  utilizing  State  and  regional 
clearinghouses   to   facilitate    State 
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and  local  review  of  Federal  grant 
applications  at  the  formative  stage; 
— a  pilot  Integrated  grant  administra- 
tion program,   enabling  State  and 
local  governments  to  apply  for  sev- 
eral    Federal     assistance     grants 
through  a  single  application;   fur- 
ther consolidation  and  joint  funding 
authority  is  being  sought  under  pro- 
posed legislation;  and 
— more  participation  by  State  and  lo- 
cal officials  in  determining  how  Fed- 
eral funds  are  used  to  respond  to 
local  needs. 
Federal  regional  councils. — As  part  of 
the  FAR  effort.  Federal  Regional  Coim- 
cils,  consisting  of  the  regional  directors 
of  the  major  human  resources  agencies, 
were  established  in  each  of  the  10  re- 
gions. The  Councils  have  now  demon- 
strated  considerable  potential  for   in- 
creasing Federal  responsiveness  and  co- 
ordination at  the  State  and  local  level. 
I  shall  shortly  constitute  the  Coun- 
cils formally  as  bodies  within  which  re- 
gional   directors    of    the    major    grant 
agencies  develop  common  strategies  and 
mechanisms  for  program  delivery,  re- 
view program  plans  jointly  with  Gover- 
nors and  mayors,  and  resolve  regional 
interagency  issues  expeditiously. 

Technical  assistance. — Since  1969,  the 
Federal  Government  has  offered  broad- 
based  organization  and  management  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments 
who  have  requested  it.  The  assistance 
has  taken  the  form  of  a  review  of  the 
organizational  structures  and  the  major 
management  processes  of  each  request- 
ing government.  Improvements  are  then 
suggested.  Subsequently,  technical  and 
other  assistance  is  available  to  help  the 
governments  implement  improvements 
they  think  are  important.  Even  though 
resources  are  limited,  I  intend  to  encour- 
age this  form  of  technical  assistance. 

Reforming  the  budget  process. — The 
American  people  deserve,  and  our  Gov- 
ernment requires,  a  more  orderly  and 
more  rational  budget  process. 

The  preparation  of  this  budget,  like 
those  of  other  recent  years,  has  been 
handicapped  by  the  delays  in  enactment 
of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
which  began  last  July  1.  There  is  still  one 
1972  appropriations  bill  which  has  not 
been  enacted  even  as  I  write  this,  12 
months  after  I  submitted  the  1972  budget. 
Moreover,  the  uncertainties  and  hesita- 
tion caused  by  these  delays  in  congres- 
sional action  have  hindered  the  orderly 
management  of  the  Government. 

There  has  been  excessive  attention  to 
details  and  virtually  no  attention  paid 
to  overall  totals  or  the  effect  of  in- 
dividual irresponsible  acts  of  spending 
on  the  budget  totals.  Any  procedural  re- 
form that  encouraged  the  Congress  to  be 
aware  of  the  overall  effect  of  their  Indi- 
vidual actions  would  have  substantial 
benefits  for  us  all. 

There  have  been  delays  of  many 
months  in  the  enactment  of  regular  ap- 
propriation bills,  and  there  have  also 
been  periods  in  which  temporary  appro- 
priations have  been  permitted  to  expire, 
leaving  some  agencies  with  no  authority 
to  continue  operations. 
Changes  in  the  way  the  Congress  con- 
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ducts  its  business  are  its  business.  But, 
in  the  matter  of  the  budget  process,  the 
results  of  the  present  methods  have  seri- 
ously affected  how  well  I  can  administer 
and  manage  the  executive  branch. 

THE   LONGER    VIEW 

In  1976,  our  Nation  will  celebrate  its 
200th  birthday.  Three  basic  questions 
must  be  answered  as  we  look  toward  a 
proper  celebration  of  our  bicentennial. 

•  How  can  we  best  achieve  our  great 
national  goals? 

•  What  role  should  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  in  this  effort? 

•  How  can  we  best  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  Idea  of  personal  freedom? 

In  considering  these  questions,  we  can- 
not ignore  the  hard  fact  that  the  in- 
crease in  uncommitted  resources  between 
nov/  and  1976  will  be  small  in  compari- 
son with  the  magnitude  of  the  tasks, 
forcing  us  to  make  difficult  decisions 
about  priorities. 

My  basic  preferences  in  allocating  our 
national  resources  are  clear. 

First,  I  believe  that  to  avoid  permanent 
inflation  and  waste  we  should  assure  that 
we  count  the  costs  before  we  make  spend- 
ing decisions.  We  can  do  that  by  adher- 
ing to  the  principle  that  spending  mu^t 
not  exceed  the  level  at  which  the  budget 
would  be  balanced  if  the  economy  were 
at  full  employment. 

Second,  I  believe  that  an  increasing 
share  of  our  national  resources  must  be 
returned  to  private  citizens  and  State  and 
local  governments  to  enable  them — 
rather  than  the  Federal  Government — to 
meet  individual  and  community  needs. 

Responsible  budgeting. — The  first  prin- 
ciple— the  full  employment  budget  prin- 
ciple— imposes  a  necessary  discipline  on 
Federal  spending. 

Last  year,  the  budget  margin  pro- 
jected for  1976 — the  potential  Federal 
budget  surplus,  assuming  full  employ- 
ment and  only  the  programs  and  tax 
structure  in  existence  or  proposed  then 
(1971) — was  $30  billion.  Actions  taken  in 
the  last  12  months  and  those  proposed 
in  this  budget  will  reduce  that  margin  to 
only  $5  billion.  This  margin  is  less  than 
$25  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  expected  1976  population,  and  is  less 
than  1.6%  of  projected  1976  budget  re- 
ceipts. And  yet,  it  must  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  1976  costs  of  all  new  proposals 
not  included  in  this  budget. 

The  moral  is  clear.  A  strong  fiscal  dis- 
cipline will  be  necessary  in  the  years 
ahead  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  buying 
power  of  the  dollar.  New  spending  pro- 
grams must  be  evaluated  against  the 
most  stringent  of  standards:  do  they 
have  enough  merit  to  warrant  increases 
in  taxes  or  elimination  of  existing 
programs? 

This  Administration  has  measured  its 
proposals  against  this  standard.  I  have 
made  the  hard  choices  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  they  can  be  financed  within  a 
full-employment  budget  policy. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  engage  in  a 
similar  self-discipline  in  making  the  hard 
choices  that  will  be  required  during  the 
next  few  years.  This  Administration  will 
vigorously  oppose  irresponsible  and 
short-sighted  spending  proposals  that 
would   commit    large   sums   of   Federal 


money  to  schemes  that  are  politically  at- 
tractive but  would  endanger  an  Inflation- 
free  prosperity. 

CONCLTTSION' 

There  will  be  those  who  contend  that 
in  this  budget  their  favorite  programs 
are  not  financed,  or  are  not  financed  as 
much  as  they  want  them  to  be. 

They  will  be  absolutely  right. 

Government  expenses  increase  each 
year  because  special  interest  groups,  rep- 
resenting only  those  who  stand  to  benefit 
from  their  program,  persuade  decision- 
makers that  more  resources  are  needed 
for  those  programs  without  regard  to  the 
effect  on  the  total  budget.  The  cost  is 
multiplied  by  geometric  progression 
when  this  tactic  is  repeated  for  literally 
hundreds  of  programs.  Seldom  do  any  of 
these  groups  recommend  additional  taxes 
to  finance  their  proposed  spending. 

Then  inflationary  factors,  frequently 
Induced  by  the  large  total  volume  of 
spending  resulting  from  individual  de- 
cisions made  without  consideration  of  the 
larger  picture,  force  the  cost  of  these 
programs  upward.  At  the  same  time  the 
special  constituency  benefiting  from  the 
program  is  enlarged  and  strengthened, 
its  demands  are  correspondingly  in- 
creased, and  the  cycle  continues  to  feed 
upon  itself. 

Taken  together,  what  Is  good  for  all 
the  special  interests  is  bad  for  the  public 
interest.  Our  strength  is  in  our  ability  to 
act  as  one  nation,  not  as  a  conglomerate 
of  warring  and  greedy  factions. 

For  this  reason  my  1973  budget,  large 
as  it  is,  will  not  be  large  enough  to  satis- 
fy many.  However,  I  hope  the  American 
people  will  make  their  desire  for  less  per- 
vasive government  known  In  unmistak- 
able terms  to  their  elected  representa- 
tives. It  is  essential  to  preserve  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system,  with  its  com- 
petitive spirit  and  its  work  ethic,  which 
has  done  so  much  to  inspire  the  inde- 
pendent and  help  the  dependent  and 
which  has  made  this  Nation  the  economic 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

That  system  has  enabled  us  to  secure, 
for  our  people,  a  far  higher  standard  of 
living  than  any  experienced,  or  even 
envisioned,  by  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world. 

I  do  not  wish  it  said  of  my  Administra- 
tion that  we  furthered  or  encouraged 
the  process  of  discarding  that  heritage. 
So,  I  have  emphasized  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity and  downward  pressure  on  Federal 
expenditures,  rather  than  simply  accept 
all  requests  of  all  special  groups  and  hope 
that  the  inevitable  need  for  new  taxes 
could  be  delayed  as  long  as  possible. 

I  am  not  averse  to  a  day  of  reckoning, 
but  when  it  comes,  I  want  it  to  be  said 
that  this  Administration  foresaw  the 
danger,  held  spending  to  amounts  that 
could  be  paid  from  full-employment  rev- 
enues, and  took  all  steps  possible  to  re- 
duce the  need  for  raising  taxes  so  that 
the  Federal  Government  plays  a  smaller, 
not  a  larger,  role  in  the  life  of  each  of  us. 
In  this  way,  every  citizen  will  have  a 
larger  share  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor  to 
spend  the  way  he  or  she  freely  chooses. 

Richard  Nixon. 

January  24,  1972. 
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THE  BUDGET  MESSAGE  FOR  1973 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Mahon)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  getting  his  budget  message  to 
the  Congress  in  such  a  timely  fashion. 
It  is  a  notable  performance. 

As  you  know,  last  year  many  of  the 
legislative  actions  were  not  taken  until 
late  in  the  calendar  year.  The  annual 
authorization  for  the  defense  bill,  for 
example,  did  not  come  through  early. 
And  it  was  very  late  in  the  year  before 
we  had  an  opportunity  to  present  the 
appropriation  bill  to  the  Congress  and 
pass  it.  We  have  still  not  completed  ac- 
tion on  the  foreign  assistance  appropria- 
tion bill.  So  I  think  that  the  President 
and  Mr.  Shultz  and  their  staff  people 
did  a  Herculean  job  to  get  this  budget 
before  us  this  early  in  the  new  session. 

WHOPPING    DEFICITS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  budget  message  does 
a  masterful  job  of  putting  a  rosy  image 
on  what  in  my  judgment  is  a  near-disas- 
trous fiscal  situation.  We  have  been  try- 
ing to  buy  ourselves  out  of  inflation  and 
huge  deficits,  but  these  efforts  have 
failed.  Inflation  is  receding  a  bit,  but 
whopping  deficits  have  increased  mark- 
edly from  year  to  year,  and  a  whopping 
deficit  is  again  projected  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  As  the  fiscal  year  1973  proceeds,  it 
may  very  likely  be  much  greater. 

No  one  should  believe  that  with 
whopping  deficits  in  the  $20  to  $30  to  $40 
billion  range  that  we  can  really  win  the 
fight  against  inflation  adequately  or 
stabilize  the  economy.  This  Government 
will  have  to  borrow  about  $44  billion  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  1972 — from  the 
highway  fimd,  the  social  security  fund, 
and  other  trust  funds,  and  from  the  pri- 
vate sector — mostly  from  the  private 
sector. 

When  the  Government  goes  to  the 
money  market  and  borrows  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  $38  billion  to  $40  billion  from 
the  private  sector,  this  inevitably  will 
have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  economy 
of  our  country.  Among  other  things,  such 
borrowing  will  put  pressure  on  interest 
rates.  Such  a  course,  is  of  course,  highly 
inflationary  and  will  tend  to  create  fur- 
ther economic  dislocations. 

DEFICITS    ARE    A    NATIONAL    PROBLBM 

Let  me  say  that  I  shall  not  speak  in 
a  partisan  manner.  No  one  administra- 
tion is  responsible  for  our  plight.  The 
administration  and  the  Congress  must 


share  the  responsibility  for  the  danger- 
ous fiscal  situation  which  confronts  the 
country.  The  point  really  I  make  today, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  we  are  at  the  cross- 
roads as  a  nation.  As  I  see  it,  our  way 
of  life  is  threatened. 

A  further  point  I  make — and  we  have 
made  it  here  on  many  occasions — is  that 
democracy  will  collapse  without  re- 
straint, and  this  Government  in  both 
the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  has  not  been  using  suflQcient 
fiscal  restraint. 

ORIGINAL    BUDGETS    ARE    CHARACTERISTICALLY 
OPTIMISTIC 

I  think  we  all  would  agree  that  all 
Presidents,  in  presenting  a  budget  and 
budget  message,  look  at  the  world 
through  rose-colored  glasses  and  seek 
to  be  as  optimistic  as  possible.  It  is  easy 
to  document  that  statement. 

VARIATION    FROM    ORIGINAL    197  2    BUDGET 

The  budget  for  1972,  submitted  a  year 
ago,  projected  happily  a  unified  budget 
deficit  of  only  $11  billion,  a  Federal  funds 
deficit  of  about  $23  billion,  and  a  razor- 
thin  full  employment  budget  in  surplus 
by  one-tenth  of  a  billion  dollars.  Those 
were  the  original  projections. 

But  what  do  we  see  now?  Now,  it  is 
reestimated  that  the  unified  budget  def- 
icit for  the  current  fiscal  year  1972  is 
up  to  $38.8  billion,  and  the  year  is  not 
yet  closed.  The  Federal  funds  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1972  is  now  reestimated  at 
$44.7  billion.  The  full  employment  budg- 
et for  fiscal  year  1972 — which  it  was  said 
in  the  message  a  year  ago  should  not 
be  exceeded  except  under  the  most  ur- 
gent conditions — is  now  estimated  to  be 
in  deficit  by  about  $8  billion. 

This  tends  to  make  a  black  Monday 
out  of  January  24,  1972. 

May  I  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  swing 
from  a  projected  unified  budget  deficit 
of  $11.6  billion  to  a  current  estimate  of 
$38. 8  billion — and  with  6  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  yet  to  go  before  the  books 
close — constitutes  one  of  the  most  severe 
cases  of  budget  erosion  in  recent  history. 

What  went  wrong? 

The  $27.2  billion  swing  in  the  unified 
budget  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1972  results 
from  an  increase  of  about  $7.4  billion 
in  outlays  and  a  decrease  of  about  $19.8 
billion  in  anticipated  receipts. 

The  massive  decrease  in  revenues  is 
largely  attributable  to  lackluster  growth 
of  the  GNP  comE>ared  to  original  projec- 
tions. Current  estimates  put  the  effect  of 
that  at  about  $12.9  billion.  Tax  rate 
changes,  including  a  tax  and  base  in- 
crease for  social  security,  account  for  the 
other  $6.7  billion  revenue  loss. 

VARIATIONS  FROM  ORIGINAL  BUDGET  PROJECTIONS 
[In  billions  of  dollars] 


The  $7.4  billion  increase  in  outlays 
over  those  originally  projected  is  ac- 
coimted  for  almost  entirely  by  a  $6  bil- 
lion increase  in  the  so-called  imcontrol- 
lable  programs  of  the  budget. 

EFFECT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  AND  INACTION 
LAST    SESSION    ON    1972    OUTLATS 

Congress  played  no  part  in  adding  net 
additional  outlays  to  the  budget  esti- 
mates for  1972,  according  to  the  best 
estimates  available.  For  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  Congress"  role  I  refer  you  to 
a  comprehensive  statement  I  made  on  the 
subject  contained  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  January  20,  page  605.  For 
now,  I  would  just  summarize  by  saying 
that  the  net  effect  of  appropriations  ac- 
tions was  to  reduce  outlays  for  1972  by 
about  $744  million.  Actions  in  nonappro- 
priatlon  bills  added  about  $3.8  billion  in 
outlays,  but  that  was  largely  offset  by 
inaction  or  deferral  of  action  on  legis- 
lative proposals  In  the  budget  which 
amounted  to  a  reduction  of  $3.1  billion  in 
outlays.  All  in  all,  the  result  in  terms  of 
outlays  relating  to  congressional  action 
and  inactions  last  session  on  the  1972 
budget,  according  to  the  best  estimates 
available,  was  a  reduction  of  about  $73 
million.  It  was  about  a  standoff. 

TENUOUS    NATURE   OF   ORIGINAL   BUDGET 
PROJECTIONS 

The  budget-all  budgets— as  submitted 
by  the  President  comprises  a  package  of 
plans  and  projections.  It  is  gromided  on 
assumptions  subject  to  contingencies  and 
uncertainties.  How  will  Congress  react  to 
his  proposals?  How  will  the  economy  per- 
form? What  turn  will  international 
events  take  in  the  next  18  months? 

The  President  assesses  the  situation 
and  presents  the  legislative  and  budget- 
ary proposals  he  deems  are  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Nation.  Obviously  the  situa- 
tion can  and  often  does  change  to  some 
extent.  Congress  may  concur  with  his 
assessment  of  the  situation,  but  disagree 
as  to  remedies.  So  it  is  for  a  host  of  rea- 
sons that  original  budget  projections  are 
often  wide  of  their  mark;  they  are,  for 
imderstandable  reasons,  to  be  taken  with 
huge  grains  of  salt. 

It  is  also  a  fact  of  life  that  budgets,  all 
budgets — from  those  based  on  a  50-cent- 
per-week  allowance  to  those  based  on  a 
trillion-dollar-per-year  economy,  are 
characteristically — almost  uniformly — 
optimistic. 

I  include  for  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
informative  tabulation  of  variations  be- 
tween original  budget  projections  and 
final  budget  results  going  back  over  a 
number  of  years: 


Fiscal  year 


Administrative  budget: 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

19». 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964. 

1965 


Budget  receipts 

Budget  expenditures 

Surplus  or  deficit 

Original 

Actual 

Swing 

Original 

Actual 

Swing 

Original 

Actual 

Swing 

62.5 

60.2 

-2.3 

65.4 

64.4 

-1.0 

-2.9 

-4.2 

-1.3 

59.7 

67.8 

+8.1 

62.1 

66.2 

+4.1 

-2.4 

+  1.6 

+4.0 

65.0 

70,6 

+5.6 

64.6 

69.0 

+4.4 

+.4 

+1.6 

+1.2 

73.1 

68.6 

-4.5 

71.2 

71.4 

+.2 

+1.8 

-2.8 

-4.6 

74.0 

67.9 

-6.1 

73.6 

80.3 

+6.7 

+.5 

-12.4 

-12.9 

76.4 

77.8 

+  1.4 

76.3 

76.5 

+.2 

+.1 

+1.2 

+  1.1 

83.3 

77.7 

-5.6 

79.1 

81.5 

+2.4 

+4.2 

-3.9 

-8.1 

82.3 

81.4 

-0.9 

80.9 

87.8 

+6.9 

+  1.5 

-6.4 

-7.9 

93.0 

86.4 

-6.6 

92.5 

92.6 

+0.1 

+0.5 

-6.3 

-6.8 

86.9 

89.5 

-2.6 

98.8 

97.7 

-1.1 

-11.9 

-8.2 

+3.7 

93.0 

93.1 

+0.1 

97.9 

96.5 

-1.4 

-4.9 

-3.4 

+1.5 

I 
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Budget  receipts 


Fiscal  year 


Budget  expenditures 


Surplus  or  deficit 


Original 


Actual 


Swing 


Original 


Ac'ual 


Swing 


Original 


Actual 


Swing 


Administrative  budget— Continued 

1966. 94.4 

1967 111.0 

1968 126.9 

Unified  budget: 

1969 178.1 

1970 198.7 

1971 202.1 

1972  estimate 217  6 

1973  estimate 220.8 


104.7 

115.8 

'  114.7 

187.8 

193.7 

188.4 

>  197.  8 


+10.3 

+4.8 

-12.2 

+9.7 

-5.0 

-13.7 

-19.8 


99.7 
112.8 
135.0 

186.1 
195.3 
200.8 
229.2 
246.  3 


107.0 

125.7 

'  143.1 

184.6 

196.6 

211.4 

»236.6 


+7.3 
+12.9 

+8.1 

-1.5 

+1.3 

+10.6 

+7.4 


-5.3 
-1.8 
-8.1 

-8.0 

+3.4 

+  1.3 

-11.6 

-25.5 


-2.3 

-9.9 

-28.4 

+3.2 

-2.8 

-23.0 

-38.8 


+3.0 

-8.3 

-20.1 

+11.2 

-6.3 

-24.3 

-27.2 


I  Represents  Federal  Funds  portion  of  unified  budget  concept  totals. 


»  Estimate  in  1973  budget. 


DIFFERING   BUDGBTT   CONCEPTS 

At  tills  point,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  do  not  work  closely  with  the  Federal 
budget — and  many  do  not — I  should 
present  a  definition  of  terms.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  unified  budget  and 
the  Federal  funds  budget  is  explained  as 
follows :  With  the  unified  budget  we  take 
into  consideration  all  income;  we  take 
into  consideration  billions  of  dollars 
from  trust  funds — highway  and  social 
security,  and  othenvise;  we  take  into 
consideration  all  revenues,  revenue  from 
corporation  taxes,  and  individual  in- 
come taxes.  We  take  into  account  the 
expenditures  from  all  those  accounts. 
That  is  the  basis  of  the  unified  budget. 

The   unified   budget   tends   to   create 
something  of  an  illusion  of  comfort,  be- 
cause for  several  years  we  have  been  col- 
lecting for  social  security  purposes  and 
for  the  highway  fund  and  other  trust 
funds  about  $5  to  $10  billion  more  than 
we  have  been  spending  from  the  trust 
funds.  So  these  surpluses  are  borrowed  to 
pay  the  regular  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  law  requires  that  surpluses  be 
provided  from  the  trust  funds,  but  bear 
in  mind  that  these  funds  must  be  re- 
turned to  the  accounts  to  which  they  are 
dedicated,  and  we  must  pay  interest  on 
those    sums.    But,    under    the    unified 
budget,  the  budget  message  does  not  take 
this  into  account  and  does  not  reflect  this 
borrowing  as  a  part  of  the  budget  deficit. 
The  real  budget,  as  most  of  us  would 
see  it,  rests  on  this  basis:   How  much 
money  do  we  collect  to  operate  the  Gov- 
ernment, generally  speaking,  outside  of 
social  security  and  other  trust  funds, 
and  how  much  do  we  spend  for  general 
governmental  piu-poses? 

And  what  is  the  situation  on  this  Fed- 
eral fund  basis  for  this  year?  The  situ- 
ation Is  that  the  budget  which  has  been 
presented  today  projects  that  for  the 


current  fiscal  year  1972,  we  will  spend 
$44.7  billion  more  than  we  have  in  hand 
or  in  sight.  For  fiscal  1973.  the  Federal 
funds  deficit  is  projected  at  $36.2  billion. 
Of  course,  we  will  borrow  about  $6  bil- 
Uon  this  year  and  next  year  we  will  bor- 
row about  $10.7  billion,  it  is  estimated, 
from  the  trust  fimds. 

Then,  there  is  the  so-called  full  em- 
ployment budget.  The  unified  budget  has 
gotten  to  be  so  dismal,  and  the  Federal 
funds  budget  so  dismal,  that  the  basic 
budget  guideline  has  been  shifted  to  a 
full  employment  budget;  and  now,  even 
the  full  employment  budget  is  in  a  pretty 
dismal     condition,     and     the    question 
arises:  What  will  be  the  next  method  or 
concept  with  which  to  "sugar  coat"  the 
frightfully  serious  and  dangerous  fiscal 
situation  which  confronts  the  country? 
The  full  employment  budget  provides 
for  a  very  soothing  and  comforting  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  red-ink  spend- 
ing. What  one  does  is  to  play  like  one 
has  full  employment  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  collecting  the  revenue  which 
would  flow  from  full  employment.  Then 
one  spends  the  funds,  which  of  course 
one  does  not  have,  so  one  has  to  bor- 
row them  for  the  operation  of  the  Gov- 
erimient.  This  strange  strategem  tends 
to  lull  the  Government  and  the  citizen — 
but  I  hope  not  the  Congress — into  com- 
placency, tending  to  create  more  infla- 
tion and  further  jeopardize  the  dollar  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Alice  could  afford  to  live  in  Wonder- 
land. Not  too  much  was  at  stake.  But  I 
ask,  can  we  continue  to  afford  to  live  in 
Wonderland? 

The  full  employment  budget  was  relied 
on  in  last  year's  budget  as  the  basic 
budget  yardstick  for  total  spending.  That 
was  the  basis  of  the  budget;  the  unified 
budget  and  the  Federal  fimds  budget 
were  more  or  less  sort  of  downplayed. 


The  full  employment  budget  was  relied 
upon  last  year  as  the  basic  policy  guide- 
line for  setting  the  upper  limit  on  spend- 
ing. And  what  did  it  do  for  us?  It  helped 
bring  about  a  projected  deficit  for  this 
fiscal  year,  1972,  of  $44.7  bilUon  in  Fed- 
eral funds,  and  $8  billion  under  the 
"make  believe"  full  employment  basis. 
Even  the  full  employment  budget  is  now 
in  deficit.  All  concepts  show  deficits. 

DEFICITS    OVER    THE    YEARS 

Now,  deficits  were  not  invented  by  this 
administration.  Other  administrations 
have  had  them  more  often  than  not.  But 
no  other  administration  has  sought  to 
"sugar  coat"  them  with  the  full  employ- 
ment budget  approach. 

Further,  let  me  repeat  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  budget  deficits  must 
usually  be  borne  by  both  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress. 

In  the  past  43  years,  since  1930,  count- 
ing the  1973  budget,  no  matter  what  con- 
cept is  used,  we  have  had  32  deficits;  on 
the  Federal  funds  basis,  formerly  called 
the  administrative  budget  we  have  had 
37  deficits  in  the  last  43  years  including 
the  one  today  for  fiscal  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  budget  deficits  have  not 
only  persisted  but  they  are  getting  bigger. 
The  total  of  Federal  funds  budget  deficits 
for  the  4  fiscal  years  of  1970-73.  on  the 
basis  of  today's  budget,  comes  to  about 
$123.9  billion.  In  other  words,  that  is 
for  the  4  years,  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1970  and  including  1971,  1972,  and 
1973  on  the  basis  of  today's  budget.  Now 
listen  to  this:  That  figure  Is  larger  than 
the  total  of  all  comparable  deficits  since 
World  War  H. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  an  illuminating 
table  summarizing  the  budget  surplus 
and  deficit  situation  since  fiscal  1967.  It 
shows  something  of  the  quickening  pace 
of  going  deeper  In  debt: 


THE  BUDGET  SURPLUS  AND  DEFICIT  SITUATION.  FISCAL  YEARS  1968-73 
|ln  millions  of  dollars,  may  not  add  due  to  rounding] 


Federal 

funds 


Truft 

funds 


LeM 
intragovern- 
mental 
trans- 
Total    actions  that 
of  the  2       wash  out 


Net  totals 


THE  YEARS  1968  AND  1969  | 

Fiscal  l%g: 

Budget  receipts 114,726  44,716         159,442         -5  771 

Budget  outlays 143,105  41,499         184,604         -5,771 

Surplus  (+)  or  deficit 
(-) --.       -28,379 

Fiscal  1969: 

Budget  receipts 143,321  52,009         195,330         -7,547 

Budget  outlays 148.811  43,284         192,095         -7,547 

Surplus  (+)  or  deficit 
(-) -5,490         +8,725 


153,671 
178,833 


+3,217       -25,162 


-25,161 


187,  784 
184,548 


+3,235 


Federa 

funds 


Trust 

funds 


Less 

intragovern- 
mental 
trans- 
Total    actions  that 
of  the  2       wash  out 


Net  totals 


59, 362 
49,065 


+3,236 


THE  YEARS  1970-73 

Fiscal  1970: 

Budget  receipts 143,158 

Budget  outlays 156,301 

Surplus  (+)  or  deficit 
(-) 

Fiscal  1971: 

Budget  receipts 

Budget  outlays 

Surplus  (+)  or  deficit 


202, 520 
205, 366 


-8,  778 
-8,778 


193, 743 
196,  S88 


-13,143 

+10,297 

-2,846  . 

-2,845 

133, 785 

66, 193 
59,361 

199.  978 
223,012 

-11.586 
-11,586 

188,392 
211,425 

163  651 

-29,866 

+6, 832 

-23,034  . 

-23,033 
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Less 

jntragovern- 

mental 

trans- 

Federal 

Trust 

Total    actions  that 

tunds 

funds 

of  the  2        wast)  out 

Net  totals 


Fiscal  1972  (Rev.  est 
Jan.  1972); 

Budget  receipts  (est.) 137.788 

Budget  outlays  (est.) 182,519 

Surplus  (+)  or  deficit 
(-),est... ..      -44,731 


73, 163 
67,215 


210.951 
249, 734 


-13,124 
-13,124 


197.827 
236,610 


+5,948        -38,783 


-38.  783 


Federal 
funds 


Trust 
funds 


Less 
intragovern- 
mental 
trans- 
Total    actions  that 
of  the  2       wash  out 


Net  totals 


Fiscal  1973  (Orig.  budget, 
Jan.  1972): 

Budget  receipts  (est.) 150.617  83,214         233,831        -13  046  2?0  781 

Budget  outlays  (est.) 186,784  72,519         259,303        -13;046  246,257 

Surplus  (+)  or  deficit 
(-)  est -36,167        +10,695        -25,472  -25,472 

Surplus  (+)  or  deficit  ~^~ 

(-),  the  4  years 
1970-73.  on  above 
basis -123,907        +33,772        -90,135 -90,133 


Note:  Prepared  Jan.  24,  1972,  in  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 


The  total  Federal  funds  deficit  for  the 
first  4  years  of  the  1970's  totaled  just  a 
shade  under  the  comparable  combined 
deficit  total  for  the  first  4  years  of  every 
decade  since  the  beginning  of  the  Repub- 
lic. However,  we  have  many  months  to  go 
before  the  books  are  closed  on  the  mush- 
rooming deficits  estimated  for  fiscal 
years  1972  and  1973. 

NEED  FOR  GREATER  RESTRAINT 

At  this  point  I  think  I  should  appropri- 
ately say  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  that  I  feel  that  the 
committee  and  the  Congress  must  ex- 
peditiously and  thoroughly  examine  the 
budget  and  work  together  with  the  ad- 
ministration in  an  effort  to  hold  the  line 
on  spending  as  well  as  possible  and  seek 
ways  and  means  of  safely  making  reduc- 
tions in  appropriations  and  in  spending. 
This  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
Nation,  and  I  pledge  our  very  best  efforts 
in  that  direction. 

We.  of  course,  will  not  agree  among 
ourselves  or  with  the  administration  in 
every  instance  as  to  the  priorities,  but 
this  should  not  prevent  our  doing  a  work- 
manlike job  of  trying  to  save  the  country 
from  fiscal  collapse. 

THE    NEED    FOR    ADDITIONAL    TAX    REVENUES 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent is  probably  going  to  go  before  the 
voters  and  advocate  new  taxes.  I  doubt 
that  that  will  happen.  But.  as  certainly 
as  I  stand  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
today,  when  the  election  is  over  and 
when  an  administration  takes  over  in 
January  of  1973  we  wUl  be  standing  at 
the  fiscal  crossroads.  Whoever  is  elected 
President,  whether  he  be  Democrat  or 
Republican  or  independent.  wiU  be  faced 
with  a  critical  situation  which  can  no 
longer  be  sidestepped.  I  say  that  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  best  estimate 
this  current  year  is  for  a  Federal  funds 
deficit  of  $44.7  billion.  It  may  go  up  to 
$50  billion;  we  cannot  teU.  The  deficit 
for  the  following  year  might  go  even 
higher.  And  the  following  year  even 
higher.  That  Is  the  way  it  is  moving.  No 
Congress  and  no  President  will  permit  a 
budget  to  just  keep  on  going  deeper  In 
the  red  because  we  are  certainly  reach- 
ing the  upper  limits.  So  the  hour  of  de- 
cision will  arrive  in  1973.  in  my  opinion, 
and  actions  will  have  to  be  taken  to  raise 
additional  revenues. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  Is  that  we 
have  to  cut  spending  rather  dramatically 


or  else  we  have  to  raise  additional 
revenues.  That  to  me  seems  absolutely 
inevitable.  The  Congress  must  bear  in 
mind  and  the  people  must  understand 
this,  because  surely  it  is  inevitable.  1 
want  therefore  to  warn  of  the  situation 
which  is  confronting  us. 

PREMISES  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  MORE 
SPENDING 

Can  we  drastically  cut  spending?  Well, 
we  have  provided  $1.5  billion  for  an  ac- 
celerated program  in  the  cancer  author- 
ization bill. 

The  President  said  that  the  space 
shuttle  must  go  forward,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  would  provide  a  lot  of 
jobs.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Then  there  is  revenue  sharing,  a  costly 
proposal.  Another  expensive  proposal  is 
welfare  reform.  The  general  tendency 
as  we  read  the  past  and  the  present 
is  that  we  are  going  to  go  upward  and 
not  downward  in  spending.  What  we 
need  to  try  to  do  is  at  least  hold  the 
line  and  not  go  upward  too  rapidly.  But 
the  trend  through  the  years  has  been 
up.  up,  up. 

This  budget  today  projects  an  in- 
crease of  $9.7  billion  in  .spending  in  fiscal 
year  1973  over  the  reestimated  total  for 
fiscal  year  1972. 

And  in  today's  budget,  the  request  for 
additional  new  obligational  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  1973  total  about  $20 
billion  more  than  the  currently  esti- 
mated total  for  fiscal  1972.  Increased 
authority  to  obUgate  signifies  higher 
expenditures  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  budget,  the  authorizations,  the 
appropriations,  and  thus  spending 
trends  are  upward,  upward,  upward. 
With  a  shortfall  in  revenues,  the  crisis  is 
upon  us  now.  Perhaps  we  can  postpone 
the  facing  of  it  in  toto  until  next  year, 
but  that  is  where  we  are.  It  Is  a  very  dis- 
turbing situation.  That  is  the  reason  that 
I  take  this  opportimity  to  make  these  re- 
marks to  you  today. 

COST    OF    LEGISLATIVE    PROPOSALS    IN    THE    1973 
BtTDGET 

A  main  fact  of  life  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  seem  to  want  the  public  goods 
and  services  that  government  produces. 
A  good  indicator  of  this  fact  are  the  leg- 
islative initiatives  that  every  President 
presents  when  he  submits  his  budget  and 
the  initiatives  that  the  Congress  itself 
generates  annually  quite  Independent 
from  the  President's  proposals. 


This  year,  as  a  result  of  a  requirement 
in  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970,  the  budget  includes  5-year  projec- 
tions of  the  cost  of  the  major  new  legis- 
lative initiatives  and  expansions  of  pro- 
grams that  are  included  in  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  These  proposals  will 
be  before  various  legislative  committees 
of  the  House.  Of  course,  these  estimates 
for  the  years  ahead  can  only  be  rough 
approximations.  Five-year  projections,  bv 
their  very  nature,  are  subject  to  many 
contingencies,  loaded  with  uncertainties. 

Nevertheless,  even  a  rough  projection 
gives  us  pause  to  think.  In  5  years  the 
annual  expenditure  outlay  effect  of  legis- 
lative proposals  in  today's  1973  budget  is 
estimated  to  be  roughly  $33  billion.  Table 
16  of  today's  budget  has  the  details. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask.  Is  it  in  the  cards 
for  outlays  to  diminish? 

THE    PROPOSAL    FOR    AN    OVERALL    SPENDING 
CEILING 

Now,  the  President  this  morning  has 
announced  that  he  is  going  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  an  expenditure  ceiling.  We  have 
had  an  expenditure  ceiling  for  several 
years.  I  have  advocated  an  expenditure 
ceiling  for  several  years,  although  I  real- 
ize that  the  best  way  to  control  and  re- 
duce spending  is  in  the  authorization  and 
appropriation  bills.  I  sponsored  such  a 
ceiling  in  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971.  We 
also  had  a  ceiling  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  President  Is  apparently  going  to 
ask  for  an  expenditure  ceiling  for  fiscal 
1973.  I  applaud  the  objective  of  a  ceiling 
such  as  we  had  in  previous  years  al- 
though it  was  not  as  effective  as  we 
hoped  it  would  be  in  controlling  expend- 
itures. 

We  have  no  such  ceiling  for  fiscal  1972. 
With  the  President  withholding  the  ex- 
penditure of  certain  funds  which  Con- 
gress had  appropriated,  there  was  con- 
siderable controversy  about  the  matter 
and  the  climate  was  not  sympathetic  to 
an  expenditure  ceiling  in  the  last  session. 

Now,  the  President  is  asking  us  to  fix 
an  overall  expenditure  ceiling  for  the 
forthcoming  fiscal  year  1973.  I  do  not 
know  what  we  are  going  to  do  about  it. 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  confer 
with  the  leadership  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  or  with  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee or  otherwise.  However,  this  is  a 
matter  with  which  we  must  wrestle. 

I  personally  would  like  to  have  an  ex- 
penditme  ceiling  again  Imposed.  I  real- 
ize the  difficulties  involved.  We  can  fix 
an  expenditure  celling  on  the  Executive 
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by  not  appropriating  the  money,  but  we 
cannot,  somehow,  very  easily  fix  an  ex- 
penditure ceiling  on  Congress  because 
whatever  we  enact  today  we  can  repeal 
or  amend  tomorrow.  However,  that  is  one 
of  the  problems  with  which  we  wrestle. 

NEED    FOR   EXPEDinonS    HANDLING    OP 
AUTHORIZATION    BILLS 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  several  years  we  have 
had  a  separate  appropriation  bill  for 
education  in  order  to  secure  its  early 
enactment,  but  much  of  the  education 
budget  for  fiscal  1973  is  going  to  have  to 
be  authorized  before  we  can  bring  in 
the  appropriation  bill.  If  we  do  not  get 
the  authorizations  in  a  timely  fashion, 
we  may  have  to  abandon  this  helpful  for- 
ward step. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
House  and  the  Senate  ought  to  work  as 
rapidly  as  reasonably  possible  with  our 
authorization  bills,  especially  so  that  we 
can  come  along  as  rapidly  as  we  can  with 
the  appropriation  bills.  The  country  is 
looking  at  us  and  the  country  has  a 
right  to  expect  performance  and  to  ex- 
pect that  appropriation  bills  not  be  de- 
layed imtil  November  or  December  for 
the  fiscal  year  which  begins  many 
months  earlier.  I  just  wanted  to  make 
note  of  this  matter  because  late  authori- 
zations have  been  a  problem  for  some 
years,  and  this  year  there  is  a  special 
need  to  move  with  greater  expedition. 

THE    PROSPEC".    AND    NEED    FOR    ADDITIONAL 
TAX     REVENUES 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  page  37  of  the 
budget  message  and  revert  back  for  a 
moment  to  this  question  of  additional 
revenues  which  I  think  all  of  us  realize 
we  have  got  to  have  if  we  are  to  get  away 
from  these  intolerable  deficits.  We  have 
been  spending  more  and  more  and  more, 
but  the  real  problem  in  addition  to  that 
is  that  we  have  been  cutting  taxes.  We 
cannot,  in  my  opinion,  have  spiraling 
spending  and  at  the  same  time  cut  rev- 
enues and  expect  to  get  anything  but 
unacceptable  deficits.  I  know  that  the 
economists  and  others  talk  about  cutting 
taxes  to  stimulate  the  economy  and 
there  is  something  to  that.  But,  it  rarely 
works  out  as  theorized. 

The  President  I  think  clearly  recog- 
nizes the  present  gap  between  spending 
trends  and  revenues  on  page  37  of  his 
message,  and  I  shall  read  it  at  this  point. 
The  first  sentence  is  not  relevant — I  am 
referring  to  the  penultimate  paragraph 
of  the  President's  message  of  today: 

I  do  not  wish  It  said  of  my  Administra- 
tion that  we  furthered  or  encouraged  the 
process  of  discarding  that  heritage— 

And.  here  is  what  I  want  to  read— 

wm'  ^  ^^^®  emphasized  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  downward  pressure  on  Federal  ex- 
penditures, rather  than  simply  accept  all 
requests  of  all  special  groups  and  hope  that 
the  inevitable  need  for  new  taxes  could  be 
delayed  as  long  as  possible. 

What  the  President  is  saying  is  that 
new  taxes  are  inevitable,  and  he  wants  to 
aeiay  them  as  long  as  possible.  What  I 
am  saving  is  that  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
De  delayed  beyond  1973. 

It  is  easier  to  create  deficits  than  it  is 
to  try  to  hold  the  line.  It  is  easier  to  be 
lor  more  appropriations  and  against 
more  taxes  than  it  Is  to  hold  the  line. 


In  the  last  session  we  cut  revenues  in 
the  tax  bill  over  a  3-year  period  by  about 
$15  billion,  and  in  prior  tax  bills,  Includ- 
ing the  1969  bill,  we  cut  taxes  further. 

DEFICIT   SPENDING 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  deficit  spending  is  in- 
evitable at  the  moment.  I  am  not  saying 
that  a  balanced  budget  is  immediately 
attainable.  I  am  saying  that  with  pro- 
longed deficit  spending  the  chickens 
eventually  come  home  to  roost. 

On  page  8  of  today's  budget  message 
it  is  said: 

Deficit  spending  at  this  time,  like  tempo- 
rary wage  and  price  controls,  is  strong  but 
necessary  mediciue. 

Well,  holding  the  line  and  restraining 
spending  and  taxing  ourselves  for  what 
we  demand  and  doing  some  sacrificing  is 
strong  medicine.  I  would  generally  char- 
acterize whopping  deficit  spending  as 
soothing  syi-up.  It  is  not  hard  to  appro- 
priate and  spend  money  you  do  not  have 
as  long  as  you  can  borrow  it. 

We  have  taken  this  soothing  syrup  en- 
tirely too  long,  and  we  need  to  take  the 
strong  medicine  of  self-discipline,  as  I 
see  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  much  time  do  I  have 
remaining? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has  3 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  about 
concluded  what  I  wanted  to  say.  We  all 
realize  that  our  problems  are  very  com- 
plex and  difficult. 

CONGRESSIONAL    ACTIONS    ON    THE    FISCAL    YEAR 
1972    BUDGET 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  one 
question  about  this  year's  budget? 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gross,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mahon  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  the  additional 
time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  would  it  be  fair  to 
say  that  in  this  projected  Federal  fimds 
deficit  of  $44.7  billion  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year  1972  that  the  Congress  actually 
authorized  and  appropriated  something 
less  than  the  President  requested  in  his 
fiscal  1972  budget? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Congress,  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  has  thus  far  appropriated,  in 
the  appropriation  bills,  about  $2.2  billion 
less  than  was  requested  by  the  President, 
so  we  cannot  lay  at  our  door  this  matter 
of  over  appropriations  during  this  period. 
This  $2.2  billion  is,  of  course,  new  budget 
authority. 

I  would  add  that  the  $44.7  billion  deficit 
figure  which  you  cite  relates  to  outlays 
during  fiscal  year  1972.  According  to  our 
best  estimate,  the  net  effect  of  congres- 
sional action  during  the  last  session,  in- 
cluding actions  on  appropriations  bills, 
actions  on  nonapproprlation  bills,  and 
inaction  on  nonappropriation  legislative 
proposals,  amounted  to  a  reduction  of 
about  $73  million.  In  effect,  it  was  about 
a  standoff. 

The  biggest  single  factor  in  the  deep- 
ened deficit  picture  this  year,  fiscal  1972, 
as  compared  to  the  original  1972  budget, 
is  the  shortfall  In  revenues.  Expendi- 


tures— outlay — are  up  several  billion  over 
the  original  budget  projection,  but  the 
major  single  factor  is  the  revenue  short- 
fall. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  fMr.  Mahon  > .  if  he 
would  include  In  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  a  table  indicating  where  we  did 
reduce  spending  last  year. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  in  some  cases 
that  the  reductions  which  were  made  in 
appropriations  were  not  accompanied  by 
reductions  in  spending  because  the  ac- 
tual outlays  are  not  scheduled  within 
this  fiscal  year.  We  increased  the  budget 
for  some  programs  which  call  for  im- 
mediate spending  within  the  fiscal  year, 
and  reduced  appropriations  in  certain 
areas  where  the  spending  will  take  place 
far  beyond  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
The  reduction  In  appropriations  sounds 
good,  but  it  does  not  translate  into  com- 
mensurate spending  reductions  in  this 
year.  We  did  not  have  a  big  impact  inso- 
far as  reducing  expenditures  's  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
win  include  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
a  full  statement  on  the  matter.  It  will 
show  that  in  respect  to  spending  projec- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  congres- 
sional actions  and  inactions  amounted  to 
about  a  standoff — slightly  below  the 
President's  budget  estimates,  but  essen- 
tially a  standoff. 

I  should  say  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  wound  up  at  about  a  standoff  is 
that  we  did  not  embrace,  in  the  last  ses- 
sion, the  budget  request  for  revenue 
sharing.  If  we  had  passed  the  revenue 
sharing  bill,  as  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  as  urged  upon  us  again 
in  this  budget  message,  we  would  have 
been  above  the  overall  budget  recom- 
mendations for  spending. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  I  am  happy 
to  see  so  many  Members  on  the  fioor 
demonstrating  deep  interest  in  the  prob- 
lem which  is  before  us. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  fir.^t  let  me 
congratiUate  my  able  and  distinguished 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  for  the  very  sound 
analysis  of  the  problems  confronting  us 
with  reference  to  the  budget. 

It  is  important  that  the  Congress  un- 
derstand the  enormity  of  the  task  that  Is 
now  before  us.  It  is  important  that  the 
Congress  study  the  budget  and  study 
the  message  given  to  us  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  and  re- 
solve to  try  to  face  up  to  the  difficult 
responsibility  of  putting  our  fiscal 
house  in  order. 

I  must  add  this  word  of  concern.  The 
Congress  passes  many  authorization 
bills.  They  touch  on  a  lot  of  subjects  and 
they  frequently  provide  new  programs 
which  necessitate  funding  before  they 
can  be  implemented.  The  responsibility 
of  a  close  watch  on  appropriations  ac- 
tions must  also  be  tempered  by  an  equally 
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close  watch  on  authorization  actions. 
When  the  Congress  authorizes  a  new  pro- 
gram it  frequently  is  said  this  is  only  an 
authorization,  there  is  not  any  money  in- 
volved. Sometimes  this  means  bills  au- 
thorizing legislation  are  passed  without 
the  detailed  scrutiny  which  they  should 
have.  But  once  an  authorization  Is  com- 
pleted almost  inevitably  a  request  will  be 
forthcoming  in  a  short  time  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  funds.  Then  the  statement 
is  made,  "Well,  it  is  authorized  and  we 
have  to  provide  the  money  for  the  pro- 
gram." One  action  contributes  to  the 
other.  It  all  adds  up  to  a  mounting  deficit 
that  we  must  get  under  control. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Let  me  say  this.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberg) 
made  reference  to  the  nature  of  our 
cuts.  I  think  we  need  to  be  completely 
objective  about  these  matters. 

One  reason  why  we  were  under  the 
President's  request  in  the  appropriation 
bills  last  year  was  the  cuts  that  were 
made  in  foreign  aid  and  the  cuts  that 
were  made  in  defense  were  larger  than 
certain  offsetting  increases  in  domestic 
programs. 

With  respect  to  defense  reductions,  it 
was  felt  they  were  not  sufficiently  deep 
to  jeopardize  our  military  strength.  They 
were  designed  to  some  considerable  ex- 
tent to  improve  efficiency.  I  for  one  con- 
tinue to  fully  support  a  strong  defense 
program. 

We  went  over  the  budget  on  some 
spending  programs  funded  through  non- 
appropriation  bills.  We  increased,  for  in- 
stance, social  security  benefits  more  than 
had  been  requested.  But  these  increases 
in  nonappropriation  bills  were  offset  by 
inaction  or  deferral  of  certain  nonap- 
propriation legislative  proposals.  Reve- 
nue sharing  and  welfare  reform  are 
prime  examples. 

The  expenditures  that  are  inherent  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  appropriations  will  be 
greater  this  coming  year  than  those  for 
defense,  even  though  the  defense  budg- 
et is  increased  in  the  budget  message  of 
today. 

In  these  social  fields  where  there  is  so 
much  demand  and  so  much  pressure 
there  has  been  great  difficulty  in  holding 
the  line. 

CONSIDERING    THE    WHOLE    BUDGET    PICTTJBE 

It  is  most  important  that  we  consider 
the  whole  appropriation  and  spending 
picture  and  all  related  programs. 

The  President  in  his  budget  message 
makes  a  very  good  point,  which  has 
been  made  many  times  by  the  President 
and  by  Members  of  the  Congress.  The 
point  is  that  the  Congress  as  well  as  the 
Executive  needs  to  give  consideration  to 
the  whole  budget  picture.  Just  to  look 
through  a  small  hole  at  one  little  seg- 
ment and  respond  to  demands  for  par- 
ticularly popular  programs  wiU  not  do. 

This  year  we  need  to  do  the  best  that 
we  have  ever  done  in  the  history  of  this 
Congress  in  considering  the  whole  budg- 
et. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  of  this  week 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  wUI 
begin  consideration  of  the  budget  with 
an  overall  hearing.  We  will  have  as  key 
witnesses  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
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or  his  Under  Secretary;  Dr.  George 
Shultz,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget;  and  Dr.  Stein, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Coimcil  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  to  the  President. 

What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  Con- 
gress itself  need  to  be  constantly  alert  to 
the  overall  picture.  We  must  remember 
just  because  a  particular  program  is  good 
it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  we 
should  embrace  it.  That  is  only  one  of 
the  factors  to  be  considered.  An  over- 
riding question  must  be,  do  we  have  the 
money  in  hand  or  in  sight  to  finance  it? 

NEED  FOR  ADOmONAL   TAX  REVENUES 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  share  the  concern  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  about  the  Nation's 
deteriorating  fiscal  situation.  Continu- 
ing huge  deficits  must  be  stopped.  If  the 
executive  branch  will  not  do  this  it  is  up 
to  the  Congress  to  do  so. 

This  principle  applies  without  regard 
to  political  party.  It  must.  It  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  irresponsibility  in  government  to 
deliberately  overspend  our  revenues,  vet 
this  is  what  is  being  done  today  and  pro- 
posed for  fiscal  1973. 

In  1968  one  of  the  big  arguments  for  a 
change  in  administration  was  that  enor- 
mous deficits  had  been  incurred 
through  overspending  by  prior  Democrat 
administrations.  With  the  advent  of  a 
change  in  administration  I,  for  one  at 
least,  construed  this  as  a  mandate  for 
fiscal  responsibility. 

It  is  fiscally  irresponsible  to  continue 
massive  deficits  with  the  national  debt  in 
excess  of  $400  billion  and  the  fires  of  in- 
flation licking  at  the  foundations  of  the 
Union.  The  danger  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollars  of  every  American 
citizen,  be  he  working  man  or  woman  or 
retired,  is  patent.  Continuing  deficits  is 
abdication  of  responsibility  to  protect  our 
people. 

Our  distinguished  chairman  says  this 
can  wait  until  January  of  1973.  He  hints 
broadly  that  whomever  is  inaugurated 
next  January  will  have  to  bite  the  bullet 
in  the  fiscal  sense  at  that  time. 

Perhaps  we  must  wait  until  1973  but 
If  so  It  will  be  because  of  political  reality 
rather  than  any  lack  of  genuine  urgency 
at  this  moment. 

The  political  reality,  of  course.  Is  that 
no  one  wants  to  propose  increasing  taxes 
in  an  election  year.  Yet,  the  hard  truth 
is  that  if  we  are  to  increase  our  spend- 
ing we  must  increase  our  revenue  to 
match  it  or  everything  can  bust  wide 
open  from  Wall  Street  to  the  FDIC.  For- 
eign creditors  are  watching.  Financial 
experts  in  many  lands,  including  our 
own.  are  simply  aghast  at  the  prospect  of 
more  than  $100  billion  worth  of  added 
debt  in  just  the  last  4  years. 

A  value-added  tax  at  the  national  level, 
to  be  returned  to  the  States  and  local 
communities  in  partial  reduction  of  the 
onerous  burdens  of  local  property  taxes, 
is  one  alternative.  Another  is  to  increase 
certain  aspects  of  corporate  and  personal 
income  taxes.  Still  another  is  to  add  to 
excises  or  conduct  a  national  lottery, 


such  as  I  have  proposed  in  H.R.  2388 
Whatever  the  ultimate  form.  It  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  responsible  fiscal  responsi- 
bility to  which  our  Chairman  has  ad- 
dressed himself  today,  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  Congress 
see  to  it  that  the  revenues  of  this  coun- 
try at  least  equal  its  spending. 

The  problem  that  we  have  experienced 
in  recent  years  has  been  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  because  appropriations  bills 
have  been  delayed  past  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year— July  1— much  of  the 
Government  has  been  operated  imder 
continuing  resolutions.  This  delay  in 
passing  appropriations  has  been  attribu- 
table in  large  measiu-e  to  the  failure  of 
the  authorizing  committees  to  complete 
their  hearings  and  pass  necessary  au- 
thorizing legislation  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year. 

I  have  Introduced  a  resolution — House 
Resolution  557,  91st  Congress— to  pro- 
vide for  a  change  in  the  House  rules  to 
enable  appropriations  bills  to  be  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  and  acted  on 
after  June  1  without  being  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  that  they  lack  a  prior 
adopted  authorization  bill. 

MORE  EXPEDITIOUS  HANDLING  OF 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  this 
question:  As  the  chairman  knows,  some 
time  ago  I  introduced  a  resolution- 
House  Resolution  557,  91st  Congress— 
which  would  change  the  rules  of  the 
House  to  enable  appropriation  bills, 
after  June  1  of  each  year,  to  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  without  being 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  for  lack  of 
prior  authorization.  Is  there  anything 
being  done  about  that? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  sxu-e,  as  has  been 
true  in  the  past,  that  the  leadership  will 
confer  with  all  committee  chairmen  and 
try  to  work  out  some  approach  to  that 
matter.  If  we  could  bring  in  appropria- 
tion bills,  the  regular  annual  appropria- 
tion bills  even  without  authorization 
after  June  1  or  June  15,  we  would  be  off 
and  running,  and  this  Congress  could 
adjourn  and  Members  could  spend  more 
time  in  their  home  districts. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man think  that  5  months  is  sufficient 
time  for  authorization  bills  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  would  seem  so. 

THE    "full    funding"    CRY 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  appreciate  the 
analysis  which  the  distinguished  chair- 
man has  made  of  this  budget. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

<  On  request  of  Mr.  Cederberg,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mahon  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  appreciate  also 
his  alerting  us  to  the  shadow  that  is  be- 
ing cast  over  our  fiscal  responsibility,  not 
only  now,  but  in  the  dangers  that  lie 
ahead  of  us. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  have  noted, 
and  I  know  the  chairman  has  noted  and 
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called  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  is 
that  heretofore  authorization  bills  have 
been  guidelines  as  to  a  maximum  amount 
that  might  be  considered  for  programs, 
but  recently  there  has  been  an  urgency 
for  full  funding  on  programs  that  are  hot 
at  the  moment  and  which  catch  the  pub- 
lic's imagination.  I  think  we  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  public  itself 
should  be  alerted  to  these  so-called  fiill 
funding  drives  that  we  have  seen  on 
everything  that  comes  along  and  which 
is  really  going  to  wreck  us  if  we  yield. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's making  that  statement,  because 
I  remember  when  we  had  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  before  us  late 
last  session.  The  Senate  had  increased 
the  amoimt  by  about  $700  million  over 
the  budget. 

In  conference  we  were  successful  in 
sharply  reducing  this  sum  but  we  were 
still  far  above  the  original  House  figure 
and  the  budget  figure.  We  were  up- 
braided and  lambasted  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  by  those  who  pointed  a  finger 
at  us  and  said  in  effect:  Upon  what  meat 
do  these  our  Caesars  feed,  that  they  have 
grown  so  great?  Why  didn't  the  com- 
mittee appropriate  the  full  authorized 
amount? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Full  funding. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes.  Pull  funding. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  What  the  peo- 
ple back  home  do  not  realize  is  that  if 
we  full-funded  everj'thing  that  has  been 
authorized,  we  would  not  be  able  to  own 
this  Capitol.  Someone  else  would  own  it. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

TIMELINESS   OF   APPROPRIATIONS   BILLS 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
first  place,  I  congratulate  the  chairman 
on  his  fine  presentation  of  a  very  serious 
matter. 

I  would  hke  to  call  attention  to  one 
fact  and  that  is  we  do  have  to  have  au- 
thorizations for  appropriation  bills,  but 
there  are  two  ways  to  authorize.  One  is 
to  have  a  legislative  committee  bring  out 
a  bill  authorizing  appropriations  and 
have  it  passed  by  the  House,  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  then  signed  by  the  President. 
The  other  way  is  for  the  House  to  ap- 
prove a  waiver  of  its  rule  and  permit  the 
consideration  of  an  appropriation  that 
is  not  authorized.  Some  3  or  4  years  ago 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  hectic  session,  I  believe 
unanimously — without  any  dissent  that 
I  heard — agreed  that  we  could  proceed 
with  and  finish  our  hearings,  and  then 
advise  the  leadership  that  we  had  ac- 
complished our  job.  It  would  be  up  to  the 
leadership  as  to  what  would  happen 
from  then  on. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  predica- 
ment we  are  in  is  that  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time  legislative  bodies  offer  fi- 
nal decisions  on  matters  and  then  get  to 
them  in  the  rush  of  the  end  of  a  ses- 
sion. That  is  an  old  story. 

A  possible  remedy  Is  that  when  busi- 
ness is  in  a  logjam  In  a  legislative  com- 
mittee, the  committee  on  appropriations 
could  go  ahead  and  hold  hearings  on  the 
basis  of  last  year's  expenditures.   We 


could  finish  hearings,  advise  the  leader- 
ship, and  wait  for  their  guidance  on 
where  to  go  from  there.  I  would  like  some 
serious  thought  to  be  given  to  this  ap- 
proach this  year. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  helpful  suggestion. 

RELATION   OP  APPROPRIATIONS   TO   EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Caroli- 
na, who  has  announced  that  he  intends 
to  retire,  and  I  must  say  his  leaving  will 
be  a  great  loss  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  very  kind.  I  appreciate  his  kind- 
ness. 

I  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  because 
of  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  who  attempted  to  relate  the  def- 
icit to  the  difference  between  appropria- 
tions in  1  year  and  the  budget  for  that 
year. 

I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  no 
relationship.  The  deficit  occurs  because 
the  Government  spends  more  in  a  given 
year  than  it  takes  in  during  that  year, 
and  not  because  of  any  difference  be- 
tween the  budget  requests  and  the  actual 
appropriations  in  any  one  given  year.  Is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  I  understood  the  gen- 
tleman, the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  JONAS.  What  I  mean  is  that  we 
will  spend  money  this  year  that  was  ap- 
propriated several  years  ago,  and  some 
of  the  money  we  appropriated  last  year 
will  not  be  spent  for  years  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  we  appropriate  for  a 
billion  dollar  aircraft  carrier  this  year, 
relatively  little  would  be  spent  the  first 
year  and  all  the  money  would  not  be 
spent  for  perhaps  5  or  6  years. 

Mr.  JONAS.  So  the  only  way  we  can 
account  for  a  deficit  is  to  relate  the  re- 
ceipts for  a  fiscal  year  to  the  expendi- 
tures in  that  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MAHON.  True. 

CONGRESS    MAKES    THE    REVENUE    AND 
SPENDING    LAWS 

Mr.  JONAS.  Is  it  not  also  true,  with- 
out undertaking  to  lay  any  blame  or 
assess  any  responsibility  on  any  one 
branch  of  the  Government  and  let  the 
other  escape,  that  neither  the  President 
of  the  United  States  nor  any  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  can  spend  a 
single  dime  that  this  Congress  does  not 
appropriate? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  President  cannot 
spend  money  not  provided  for  through 
congressional  action. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Through  action  of  the 
Congress.  He  does  not  have  any  magic 
wand  by  which  he  is  permitted  to  derive 
any  money  that  we  do  not  make  avail- 
able to  him.  So  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man there  is  plenty  of  blame  to  spread 
around,  but  we  in  the  Congress  cannot 
escape  our  responsibility  for  the  spend- 
ing by  this  Government,  because  we 
make  the  money  available.  The  only  way 
to  stop  these  deficits  is  to  stop  making 
so  much  money  available.  And  that  is 
Congress'  respyonsibility  and  we  should 
assume  It. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 


(On  request  of  Mr.  Cederberg,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mahon  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  say  I  think  we  are  fortu- 
nate in  the  House  to  have  a  gentleman  of 
the  stature  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
as  head  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. He  does  a  tremendous  job  with  a  very 
difficult  situation.  When  we  recognize 
that  about  70  percent  of  our  budget  is 
relatively  uncontrollable  under  present 
law;  when  we  recognize  our  expendi- 
tures are  rising  sharply  and  much  of 
them  necessarily  so.  and  our  revenues 
at  the  same  time  are  failing  to  live  up 
to  expectations,  that  this  puts  many  of 
us  who  serve  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  a  very  difficult  situation.  But 
I  do  want  to  say  this:  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  tries  his  very  best 
as  most  of  us  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  do — to  bring  into  line  these 
facets  and  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  the 
fiscal  situation  we  are  facing. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  pointed 
out  also,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  author- 
ize and  provide  the  money  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  regardless  of 
his  political  party.  We  give  him  the  au- 
thority to  spend  and  sometimes  require 
him  to  spend.  We  demand  in  many  In- 
stances that  he  spend  whether  the  reve- 
nues are  there  or  not.  And  most  of  us 
have  supported  a  reduction  in  the 
revenues. 

So  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  I  think, 
does  a  very  commendable  job  under  very 
difficult  circumstances.  He  presents  us 
every  year,  as  the  budget  comes  to  us, 
with  pertinent  information,  and  he  alerts 
us  to  the  problems  facing  us.  I  do  not 
think  enough  of  us  in  the  Congress  have 
paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  gentle- 
man's advice  and  his  words  of  caution. 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  those  very  generous  remarks.  The 
gentleman  himself  is  a  tower  of  strength 
in  the  committee  and  in  the  House. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  that  we  de- 
mand at  times  that  the  money  be  spent 
by  the  administration  in  power.  That  is 
what  we  do.  I  wish  we  would  get  away 
from  this  practice  of  from  time  to  time, 
for  instance,  saying  in  an  education  bill 
or  in  a  foreign  aid  bill  or  some  other 
kind  of  bill,  that  the  President  shall — 
shall — expend  the  funds  under  the  rules 
and  regulations  provided.  We  can  appro- 
priate the  money,  but  for  us  to  go  further 
and  invade  the  prerogatives  of  the  execu- 
tive, I  think  is  not  good.  This  does  not 
mean  the  executive  should  not  carry  out 
the  will  of  the  Congress  in  the  various 
programs  we  approve,  but  we  are  getting 
into  the  practice  of  trying  to  go  beyond 
the  scope  of  our  legislative  authority,  in 
my  judgment. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 
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REVENUE    SHARING    WITH    STATES    AND 
LOCALITIES 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of 
the  gentleman's  concern  about  the 
budget,  is  it  realistic  to  think  the  Federal 
Government  can  afford  new  tax  pro- 
grams designed  to  transmit  fimds  to  lo- 
cal governments  and  school  systems  as 
substitute  for  local  taxes? 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  we  had  the  money,  for 
example,  we  might  want  to  provide  for 
the  distribution  of  certain  excess  funds  to 
the  States  under  appropriate  patterns 
and  guidelines.  But  we  have  already 
pointed  out  that  the  Federal  funds  def- 
icit this  year,  according  to  estimates, 
will  be  $44.7  billion,  and  perhaps  It  will 
be  much  larger.  Clearly  we  do  not  have 
the  money  to  share  with  the  States  at 
this  time.  Nor  are  they  in  prospect  next 
year,  according  to  today's  budget. 

It  just  does  not  seem  realistic  to  under- 
take to  share  money  which  we  do  not 
have.  It  just  means  more  borrowing,  more 
Inflation,  and  more  uncertainty  here  and 
abroad.  The  free  world  money  system  is 
based  on  the  dollar  and  people  and  gov- 
ernments overseas  are  concerned,  as 
those  of  us  here  are  concerned.  Our  eco- 
nomic strength  and  thus  our  national 
security  are  involved. 

I  believe  we  are  treading  on  very  dan- 
gerous ground.  If  we  ever  have  the 
money  on  hand  or  in  sight.  I  believe  that 
would  be  the  time  to  consider  whether 
or  not  we  want  to  make  these  block-type 
grants  to  the  States.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  we  already  make  many  grants  to 
the  States,  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
grants  being  sought  by  the  States  and 
communities  are  additional  grants  to 
those  already  being  made  for  specific 
purposes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Is  It  not  true,  however, 
under  the  present  sj'stem  there  are  a 
host  of  Federal  programs,  many  misdi- 
rected, many  ill-conceived,  many  that  in- 
volve tremendous  expenditures  in  admin- 
istrative costs,  which  could  well  be  re- 
placed by  a  revenue-sharing  proposal, 
wherein  the  States  and  local  commimi- 
ties  would  have  a  flexibility  which  In 
many  cases  they  do  not  presently  have? 
So,  on  a  long  haul  basis,  the  concept  of 
revenue  sharing  could  more  than  be  paid 
for  by  a  proper  reduction  of  financing  of 
existing  Federal  programs  that  are  di- 
rected or  misdirected,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  some  communities  and  some  States 
without  the  flexibility  they  need  to  de- 
termine their  own  priorities. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  has  made 
a  very  provocative  statement.  If  we  could 
thus  have  a  more  effective  way  of  mak- 
ing grants  for  education,  for  health,  for 
improving  the  en\ironment,  and  other- 
wise, and  get  better  efficiency  out  of  these 
programs,  this  would  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest, in  my  judgment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Collier,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mahon  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 


like  to  point  out  that  virtually  every  time 
there  is  an  effort  made  to  cut  back,  or 
even  to  maintain  the  budgetary  request 
at  the  requested  fund  level,  many  of  my 
colleagues,  because  of  lobbying  by  a  host 
of  pressure  groups  around  the  coimtry. 
come  in  to  say,  '"ITils  is  not  enough." 

So  long  as  the  Congress  repeatedly 
yields  to  the  demands  of  pressure  groups 
for  expanding  programs  beyond  the 
budgetary  requests,  which  happened  sev- 
eral times  last  year,  obviously  we  are  not 
going  to  find  a  solution.  But  I  do  not 
believe  the  answer  is  to  discard  the  con- 
cept of  revenue  sharing  merely  because 
we  have  not  had  the  political  resistance 
to  oppose  or  prevent  the  expanding  of 
Federal  programs  beyond  these  budg- 
etary requests — or  to  cut  some  of  them 
down,  for  that  matter. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

GUARANTEEING    INTEREST    SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Would  the  gentle- 
man also  comment  on  the  fact  that  not 
included  in  the  budget— it  does  not  show 
up  at  all— is  about  $5  billion  in  additional 
debt  which  will  be  accumulated  as  a 
result  of  guaranteeing  interest  subsidies. 
Until  a  few  years  ago  we  had  none  of  this 
but  appropriated  funds  have  been  re- 
placed in  many  programs  with  guaran- 
tees of  interest  subsidies,  which  amount 
to  $5  billion  more. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  know  precisely 
what  the  figure  is,  but  it  would  be  sizable 
indeed.  Programs  such  as  interest  sub- 
sidies and  the  rent  supplement  program 
and  others  obligate  the  taxpayer  to  ex- 
penditures over  a  period  of  many  years 
There  is  typically,  a  very  small  expend- 
iture in  the  first  year. 

The  SPEAKER.  -The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Sikes,  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  Mr.  Mahon  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  yield' 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Only  for  a  point  of  clari- 
fication. My  dear  and  distinguished 
friend  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas) 
made  reference  a  little  bit  ago  to  earlier 
comments  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  My  comments  had  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  authorizations  also  contribute 
to  deficits. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  was  re- 
ferring to  another  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  sure  that  is  the  case, 
but  there  is  a  difference.  I  should  like  to 
have  that  point  clarified. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield,  in  order  that  I  may 
make  it  clear? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Record  show  that  my  reference  was  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes. 

OVERALL  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  BUDGET 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has 
asked,  and  the  coimtry  has  asked,  and 
many  of  us  have  asked  that  we  give  con- 


sideration to  the  overall  budget  and  the 
overall  problems  confronting  the  coun- 
try. 

That  we  have  been  doing  today,  and 
this  exercise  over  the  last  50  minutes 
has  been  most  heartening  and  most 
encouraging.  Over  the  years,  following 
the  submission  of  the  budget  message, 
we  have  had  discussions  on  the  floor  In 
regard  to  the  budget.  This  Is  the  first 
time  I  can  recall  offhand  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Congress — and  this  is  my 
38th  year — that  I  have  seen  this  much 
interest  expressed  in  the  overall  budget 
picture.  This  means  to  me  that  there  is 
a  growing  awareness  of  the  possibility  of 
a  dismal  fiscal  collapse  of  our  system  and 
an  awareness  of  the  fact  that  as  a  Con- 
gress and  as  a  country  we  have  to  do 
something  before  we  go  over  the  brink 
into  what  could  be  fiscal  and  economic 
chaos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  shall  try  to  supplement  what  I  have 
said  with  additional  information  which 
can  well  be  documented  in  the  budget 
and  in  the  public  records. 

I  think  we  need  to  have  frequent  de- 
bates and  reports  on  our  fiscal  affairs, 
and  I  would  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
to  do  so  as  the  session  progresses. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  if  I  have  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  would  just  like  to  take 
advantage  of  this  1  minute,  as  I  have 
been  wanting  to  get  the  floor  for  some 
time,  first  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement  and  second,  to  com- 
mend all  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken  here  this  morning,  for  the  lack  of 
partisanship  in  their  discussion  of  this 
vital  question,  and,  third,  if  I  have  a 
suggestion  with  regard  to  maybe  some- 
thing that  has  not  been  emphasized 
sufficiently,  it  would  be  the  overall  effect 
of  this  fiscal  irresponsibility,  this  deficit 
spending,  upon  the  greatest  problem  that 
the  country  faces,  in  my  judgment,  and 
that  is  infiation. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
for  provoking  this  debate  here  this  after- 
noon. I  hope  that  it  will  bear  fruit  as  we 
go  along,  because  I  want  to  emphasize 
again  what  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas)  said,  namely,  that 
the  President  cannot  spend  a  dime  that 
we  do  not  provide. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Mahon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

PROPOSED  EXPENDITURE  CEILING  TOR  FISCAL 
TEAR     1973 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Of  course, 
what  we  are  talking  about  with  respect  to 
a  $44  billion  deficit  or  a  $38.8  billion 
deficit  is  really  the  expenditure  side.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas),  the 
Appropriations    Committee    fundamen- 
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tally  deals  with  obligational  authority, 
but  does  not  focus  on  the  expenditures 
for  any  particular  period  of  time. 

The  President,  however,  in  his  budget 
message  to  us  today  has  asked — and  I 
believe  this  is  the  first  time  an  Executive 
has  done  so — for  a  spending  limitation. 
That  deals  with  expenditures. 

The  question  I  have  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man is  whether  he  believes  his  commit- 
tee will,  In  addition  to  the  details  of  his 
study  with  respect  to  obligational  au- 
thority, be  able  to  examine,  in  more  depth 
than  it  has  been  able  to  in  the  past,  the 
expenditure  levels  for.  let  us  say.  fiscal 
1972  and  fiscal  1973.  and  then  be  able  to 
tie  that  in  with  an  expenditure  ceiling 
for  the  given  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  could  handle  that  In 
connection  with  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill.  There  are  some  supple- 
mental requests  on  the  way  to  the  Con- 
gress now.  In  that  supplemental  bill  we 
can  ask  for  a  rule  and  we  would  provide 
an  expenditure  ceiling,  after  conducting 
hearings  and  carefully  weighing  the  fis- 
cal requirements.  Thereby  the  commit- 
tee, which  handled  the  appropriation  of 
the  money  thus  would  fix  a  rate  at  which 
it  could  be  spent.  This.  I  think,  is  a  desir- 
able procedure.  I  support  it. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  wisely  warned  this  Con- 
gress and  the  public  of  the  impending  fis- 
cal crisis.  I  would  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  any  tool  that  might 
have  some  effect,  even  though  it  is  not 
perfect,  in  putting  some  restraint  on 
spending  and  the  impending  fiscal  crisis 
we  should  seize  upon  at  the  earliest  op- 
portimity. 

CONGRESSIONAL    ACTIONS    ON    THE    FISCAL    TEAR 
1972    BUDGET 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend,  and  in  further  response  to  an 
earlier  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  I  refer  to  a  detailed  statement 
which  I  inserted  in  the  Record  of  Janu- 


ary 20,  1972,  page  605,  relating  to  the 
matter  of  congressional  actions  in  the 
last  session  on  the  1972  budget.  The  mat- 
ter I  believe  is  of  sufficient  Importance 
that  I  Include  at  this  point  th*  statement 
of  January  20,  1972: 

Comprehensive  Budget  Scorekeeping:  Con- 
gressional Actions  and  Inactions  in  the 
First  Session  of  the  92d  Congress,  Affect- 
ing the  Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget 

(By  Hon.  George  H.  Mahon,  of  Texas,  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Thursday,  Jan- 
uary 20,  1972) 

Mr.  Mahon.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  reporting  to  the 
House  on  adjournment  day,  December  17.  on 
the  appropriations  business  of  the  first  ses- 
sion. I  pointed  out  that  while  most  of  the 
spending  side  of  the  budget  on  which  Con- 
gress annually  acts  Is  handled  in  the  appro- 
priation bills,  congressional  actions — and  In- 
actions— on  budget  proposals  In  various  leg- 
islative bUls  significantly  affect  the  budget 
and  fiscal  picture.  They  weigh  importantly  In 
any  comprehensive  comparison  of  congres- 
sional results  with  the  President's  budget  and 
fiscal  recommendations — as  to  obligational 
authority,  as  to  expenditures,  and  of  course 
as  to  revenues. 

A  few  days  after  adjournment,  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal 
Expenditures  Issued  Its  comprehensive  budget 
"scorekeeping"  report.  Copies  were  made 
available  to  each  Member  of  Congress,  to  the 
press,  and  others.  I  should  like  to  supply  a 
capsuUzatlon  of  the  scorekeeping  report  and 
some  selective  listings  of  the  major  variations 
from  the  1972  budget  recommendations. 
Briefly,  It  shows: 

First.  That  Congress,  In  all  its  actions  and 
Inactions  on  the  1972  budget,  made  a  sub- 
stantial net  reduction  In  respect  to  new 
budget  obligational  authority.  It  made  many 
changes  and  failed  to  take  certain  recom- 
mended actions,  but  the  overall  effect  was  a 
substantial  net  reduction  from  the  Executive 
recommendations  for  new  spending  author- 
ity. 

Second.  That  congressional  actions  and  In- 
actions in  their  Impact  on  Executive  esti- 
mates at  1972  expenditures — budget  out- 
lays— were  about  a  standoff — slightly  below 
the  estimates,  according  to  the  scorekeeping 
report,  but  essentially  a  standoff. 


Third.  In  respect  to  1972  revenue  proposals 
by  the  Executive,  congressional  actions  and 
Inactions,  according  to  the  scorekeeping  re- 
port, did  not  reduce  projected  budget  reve- 
nues quite  as  much  as  proposed — by  about 
one-half  billion  dollars. 

SUMMARY  OF  CHANGES OUTGO  SIDE  OF  BUDGET 

In  summary,  the  Congress  In  Its  action  on 
the  appropriation  bills  reduced  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  new  budget  obligational 
authority  by  about  $2.2  billion  with  a  re- 
sulting decrease  of  about  $744  million  In 
expenditures — budget  outlays — from  that 
proposed  In  the  budget  estimates. 

Congress  in  its  actions  on  certain  non- 
appropriation  bills  also  affected  materially 
the  amount  of  new  budget  obligational  au- 
thority and  expenditures.  The  staff  analysis 
estimates  that  the  nonapproprlatlon  bills  on 
which  Congress  completed  action  in  the  first 
session  will  result  In  a  grant  of  new  budget 
obligational  authority  of  about  $1  billion  In 
excess  of  the  budget  proposals  with  an  esti- 
mated Increase  In  expenditures  of  about  $3.8 
billion.  This  latter  Increase  Includes  the  so- 
cial security  benefit  increase  estimated  to 
cost  $1.4  billion  which  was  approved  with- 
out the  propKDsed  Increase  In  tax  rate  and 
base;  $1.2  billion  due  to  approval  of  the  Fed- 
eral employee  pay  raise  effective  January  1, 
1972.  Instead  of  July  1,  1972:  and  an  Increase 
of  about  $485  million  in  the  cost  of  the  all- 
volunteer  army  as  compared  with  the  budget 
request.  These  Increases  In  new  budget  au- 
thority In  nonappropriatlon  bills  were  more 
than  offset  by  budget  authority  reductions 
In  the  appropriation  bills  In  respect  to  fiscal 
1972,  but  in  terms  of  expenditures — budget 
outlays — this  was  not  the  case. 

However,  by  Its  inaction — to  date— on  cer- 
tain legislative  proposals  in  the  1972  budget. 
Congress  did  not  approve  about  $5.3  billion 
In  proposed  new  budget  obligational  author- 
ity Involving  about  $3.1  billion  In  outlays. 
Major  programs  In  this  category  Include  reve- 
nue sharing,  medicare  liberalization,  and 
emergency  school  desegregation  assistance.  Of 
course,  to  the  extent  Congress  approves  these 
pending  legislative  projxjsals  In  the  second 
session  of  the  92d  Congress,  the  presently  ap- 
proved level  of  new  budget  obligation  au- 
thority and  expenditures  would  be  affected. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  com- 
parisons: 


COMPARISON  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIONS  AND  INACTIONS  AFFECTING  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  BUDGETARY  RECOMMENDATIONS-OUTGO  SIDE  (AS  OF  THE  END  OF  THE  1ST  SESSION  OF  THE 
I  .  92D  CONGRESS,  DEC.  17,  1971) 

|ln  thousands  of  dallarsi 


Budget  authority 
House  Senate 


Enacted 


Budget  outlays  (expenditures) 
Senate 


House 


Enacted 


-f-50, 000 

+2.  292,  575 

-187.065 


1.  The  appropriation  bills -3,974,753  -f-521.054 

I.  Legislative  bills: 

(a)  With  backdoor  spending  authorizations +50.000 

(b)  With  mandatory  spending  authorizations. +1,  750.588 

(c)  Affecting  certain  proposals  in  the  1972  budget +15,735 

Subtotal,  legislative  bills +1.816,323     

3.  Inaction  on  legislative  proposals  in  the  1972  budget -4,668,174         -4.809,374 

Total,  congressional  action  and  inaction  affecting  fiscal  year  1972  budgetary 

recommendations -6,826.604         -2, 132,810 


-2,221,507  -1,872,500 


+700. 300 


-744.000 


+50. 000 
+702,  075 
+271.735 


+6, 677, 988 
+921,000 


+5,  249,  275 
-i-248, 200 


+3,  585,  575 
+207.  000 


+2,155,510         +1,023.810 


-7,  598, 988         +5,  497,  475 


+3,792,575 


-5,268,174         -3,121,540         -3,162.740  -3,121,540 


-6.465,871  +2,604,948         +3.035,035  -72.965 


Note:  For  details  on  a  bill-by-bill  basis,  see  table  No.  1,  Budget  Scorekeeping  Report  of  the  Staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures,  Dec.  17, 1971. 

THE   APPROPRIATION   BILLS  Changes    from    executive    expenditure    esti-     2.  Legislative     _$6, 040 

In  thP  at>nmr>Hatlon  bills  with  resoect  to  niates— budget   outlays— as   follows:    Hoxise,  3.  Treasury,       Postal       Service, 

fl^im2^a?^SSthe^w?^n^^uS  -$1,872,500,000:   Senate,   +$700,300,000;   en-  General  Government.. .              -280.229 

M^  frorrTthe  reaue^ts  for  new  budeet  obll-  ^'^^  -$744,000,000.  4.  Agriculture,      Environmental 

^t?oS^^^u^<^v^f  $2  221  5^7  0^  The  $2,221 ,507,000  n«t  congressional  reduc-  and  Consumer  Protection,   -f- 1 ,  172,  086 

The  House  tot^s  were'  $3:974;753;000,  net.  "^^^  l?„.5fr  ^"'»««^  ^"^^^'1^^  ^y^JvI  5.  Stat*       Justice.      Commerce, 

below  the  requests  considered.  fiscal  1972    n  the  appropriation  Mils  breaks              Judiciary. "Jt^'^^ 

The  Senate  totals  were  $521,054,000,  net.  down  by  blUs  this  way :  6.  Interior    ......         +29,386 

above  the  requests  considered.  [In  thousands]  7.  WJO.     space,     science,     vet- 

These  changes  in  the  new  spending  au-  Net  change          ^^^  "V." J^IIom 

thortty     requests     translarte— according     to  from  budget     8.  Transportation    ,  .it' ^« 

Joint       committee       staff       esUmates— lnt»      1.  Education -$6,875     9.  Labor-HEW -f-581,02S 
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10.  Public  Works,  AZC 

11.  Military    construction 

12.  Defense    

13.  District  of  Columbia   (Fed- 

eral funds) 

14.  Foreign    assistance 

15.  Summer    feeding    programs 

for    children     (H.J.     Res. 
744) 

16.  Supplemental,   1972 
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Net  change 

from  budget 

+  $59,043 

—  92.708 

-3,025,366 

-16,600 
—  1,581,708 


+  17,000 
+  151.461 


Total,  16  measures -2,221,507 

There  follows  a  selective  listing  of  some  of 
the  major  Increases  and  decreases  involved 
In  the  net  overall  reduction  In  budget  au- 
thority of  $2,221,507,000  In  the  appropriation 
bills: 

Selected  major  increases  above  the  fiscal 
year  1972  budget  requests  (in  the  appro- 
priation bills) 

I  In  thousands] 

HUD,  water  and  sewer  grants +$500.  000 

REA  loans +216,000 

Food  stamps +198,816 

School  milk  program +104,000 

Urban  renewal  programs  (half- 
year  funding  provided  for 
program  requested  as  supple- 
mental for  proposed  revenue 
sharing  legislation  which  was 

not  enacted) +650.000 

Model  cities  program.. +150.000 

Veterans  medical  care  programs       +190,000 

Mental  health +112.750 

Medical  facilities  construction..  +167,  827 
National  Institutes  of  Health...  +142, 130 
School    assistance    in    federally 

affected  areas +172,580 

EUementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation           +138,000 

Vocational  and  adult  education.       + 100,  115 
Selected  major  reductions   below   the  fiscal 
year  1972  budget  requests  {in  the  appro- 
priation bills) 

[In  thousands] 
Higher  education  (proposed  au- 
thorizing legislation  for  stu- 
dent loan  fund   not  enacted. 

and  funding  eliminated) -$400,000 

Community  development,  open 

space  land  programs —100,000 

Manpower  training  services : 

Public     sector     on-the-job 

training    -90,400 

Special   targeting -120.800 

Defense  budget  r 

Procurement   funds   falling 

authorization    —662,600 

Research,  development,  test, 
and      evaluation      funds 

falling   authorization —257,000 

Reductions  in  NOA  require- 
ments offset  by  applica- 
tion of  excess  prior  year 
and  stock  fund  balances.  —945,600 
Reduction  associated  with 
56,000  man-year  force  re- 
duction mandated  In  Se- 
lective Service  Act -286.  800 

Termination  of  main  battle 

tank  program -66,600 

Reduction    In    Intelligence 

programs    —222  300 

Reduction  In  civilian  per- 
sonnel   cost —49  435 

Reduction  in  SAFEGUARD 
antl-balllstlc  missile  sys- 

tern -177.400 

Foreign  assistance  (at  the  In- 
terim annual  rate  provided 
through  February  22  in  the 
continuing  resolution.  Public 
Law  92-201) -1,581,708 

NONAPPBOPRIATION    BILLS 

Completed  congressional  actions  in  the 
recent  session  In  cerUln  nonapproprlatlon 
bills  out  of  the  legislative  committees  having 


a  direct  or  mandatory  effect  on  the  1972 
budget  estimates  are  estimated  by  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Federal  Expenditures  to  result  In  an  Increase 
of  $1,023,810,000  In  new  budget  obllgatlonal 
authority  and  an  Increase  of  $3,792,575,000  In 
expenditures — budget  outlays. 

The  major  legislative  actions  Involved  In 
this  calculation  are: 

Budget  authority  Budget  outlays 


Social  security  benefit 
increase  without  re- 
quested rate  in- 
crease and  rise  in 
tax  base 

Federal  ennployee  pay 
raise... 

Cost  of  all-volunteer 
army  above  amount 
requested  in  budget. 

2  actions  raising  Rail- 
road Retirement 
benefits  above  re- 
quest, without  full 
requested  rate  In- 
crease  

Elimination  of  pro- 
posed 110  percent 
limitation  on  public 
assistance  adminis- 
trative grants 

2  school  lunch  actions 
(funded  through 
CCC) 

13-week  extension  of 
unemployment 
benefits  (eligibility 
begins;  probable 
future  appropria- 
tions)  


-$833,000,000      +$1,385,000,000 
+  1,  200, 000, 000       + 1, 200, 000,  000 

+484,  800,  000  +484, 000, 000 


-24,000,000  +238,000,000 

+232,000,000  +232,000,000 
+215,000,000 


+  196,500,000 


INACTION    ON    1972    BT7DCET  ITEMS 

The  Congress  failed  to  complete  action 
during  the  last  session  on  a  number  of  leg- 
islative proposals  In  the  President's  1972 
budget,  several  of  which  would  have  resulted 
In  reductions.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
duction of  Federal  Expenditures  has  esti- 
mated that  the  net  effect  of  these  Inactions 
as  of  the  close  of  the  first  session  Is  to  re- 
duce the  budget  totals  by  $5,268,174,000  In 
new  budget  obllgatlonal  authority  and  $3,- 
121.540,000  in  expenditures — budget  outlays. 

The  major  Inaction  Items  are : 


Budget  authority 


Budget  outlays 


Revenue  sharing 
(general  and  spe- 
cial. Including 
HUD  community 
development) 

Medicare  liberaliza- 
tion  

Emergency  school 
desegregation 
assistance 

International  financial 
institutions 

Medicaid  reform. 

Farmers  Home 
Administration- 
Reduction  In  direct 
loans 


-$3, 506, 000, 000      -$2, 569, 000, 000 
-977,500,000 


-1,000,000,000 

-845,000,000 
+444,  000,  000 


-300,000,000 

-57,000,000 
+444, 000,  000 


+275,  000, 000 


Much  of  this  legislation  will  still  be  pend- 
ing In  the  second  session  of  the  92nd  Con- 
gress; some  may  be  enacted  In  the  second 
session;  and  much  may  possibly  be  included 
in  some  form  or  another  in  the  new  1973 
budget  to  be  submitted  later  this  month. 

CHANCES  IN  FISCAL  YEAR    1972   BUDGET  REVENUE 
PROPOSALS 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  aggregate,  according 
to  final  "scorekeeping"  report  estimates  of 
the  Joint  committee  staff,  there  was  not 
much  change  reflected  in  congressional  ac- 
tions from  the  total  of  the  revised  budget 
revenue  proposals  for  flscal  1972. 

As  amended  and  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
the  President's  tax  reduction  package 
amounted  to  net  revenue  reductions  of 
about  $1.4  billion  less  than  the  President  re- 
quested, largely  due  to  Inclusion  of  deprecia- 
tion rollback.  However,  the  Congress  failed 
to  complete  action  on  about  $800  million  In 
proposed  social   security  revenue   Increases. 


These  are  the  major  congressional  scorekeep- 
ing Items  conrlbutlng  to  the  relatively  slight 
net  Increase  of  $497  million  over  the  1972 
budget  revenue  requests. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  received 
a  copy  of  the  budget  only  an  horn-  ago 
and  as  a  result  I  have  only  been  able  to 
review  it  in  a  very  limited  manner.  How- 
ever, it  is  clear  from  even  a  cursory  peru- 
sal of  the  budget  that  President  Nixon, 
despite  the  fact  that  we  have  a  sick  econ- 
omy with  6.1  percent  imemployment. 
plans  no  expansion,  but  rather  a  contrac- 
tion, in  the  public  sector  of  the  economy. 
He  recommends  significant  decreases  in 
the  areas  of  health,  housing,  education, 
antipollution,  and  economic  development'. 
I  find  this  most  unfortunate  because  I  feel 
that  these  areas  should  be  accorded  a 
higher,  rather  than  a  lower,  national  pri- 
ority. These  are  the  very  same  areas  in 
which  the  Congress  last  year  chose  to 
increase  the  President's  budget  recom- 
mendations. I  am  confident  that  we  will 
do  likewise  this  year. 

The  attached  table  illustrates  what  the 
President  proposes  to  do  or  rather  not  to 
do  in  these  areas : 

jln  millions) 


Budget 
Appro-       recom- 
priated       menda- 
1972    tion  1973      Decrease 


HUD— Community  develop- 
ment: 

1.  Grants  for  basic  wa- 

ter and  sewer  fa- 
cilities  

2.  Urban  renewal 

HEW— Education: 

1.  Elementary  and 

secondary 

2.  Federal  assistance  in 

impacted  areas 

3.  Vocational  education.. 

4.  Higher  education 

HEW-Health: 

1.  Health  services  plan- 

ning and  develop- 
ment (Hill-Burton 
construction) 

2.  Health  manpower 

Commerce  Department: 

1.  Economic  development 
assistance  for  de- 
pressed areas 


$500 
1,250 


2,026 


$1 


1,787 


613  431 

569  542 

1,609         1,193 


500 
674 


217 


389 
533 


188 


$500 
250 


239 

182 

27 

416 


111 
141 


29 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
comment  for  a  moment  on  a  situation 
which  I  consider  alarming.  Today  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  sub- 
mitted the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1973  to  the  Congress  for  consideration, 
and  for  the  past  hour  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  (Mr.  Mahon)  has  discussed 
the  budget — its  scope  and  importance — 
for  the  benefit  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  elaborate  on  the 
importance  of  the  Federal  budget.  Every 
Member  of  Congress  knows  full  well  the 
importance  of  this  matter  and  should, 
accordingly,  devote  a  major  portion  of 
the  day  the  document  is  submitted  to 
Congress  to  hearing  the  Initial  debate 
involving  the  matter.  After  all.  the  budget 
represents  billions  of  dollars  earned  by 
the  taxpayers  who  sent  all  of  us  to  Wash- 
ington in  the  first  place. 

However,  the  attendance  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Congress  during  Mr.  Ma- 
hon's  discussion  of  the  budget  was  an  in- 
sult to  those  people.  Approximately  65 
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House  Members — little  more  than  13  per- 
cent of  the  entire  House  membership — 
bothered  to  listen  to  the  chairman's  dis- 
cussion of  how  the  financial  pie  for  de- 
fense, human  resources,  pollution  control, 
governmental  operations,  transportation, 
commerce,  education,  health  services  and 
manpower  training  might  ultimately  be 
divided. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  but  what  Members 
of  Congress  are  not  reminded  of  their 
primary  responsibility — to  represent  the 
best  Interests  of  an  already  over-taxed 
public.  It  would  behoove  us  to  remember 
that  on  all  matters  coming  before  the 
House,  but  even  more  so  when  consider- 
ing the  budget.  Yet,  few  faces  were  seen 
in  the  Chamber  on  this  day. 

Later  this  week.  Members  will  gather 
for  an  oflQcial  House  photograph.  Hardly 
an  important  matter,  by  any  standard. 
Yet  I  am  willing  to  predict,  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  day  most  seats  will  be  filled. 

It  might  be  more  appropriate  that  the 
official  House  photo  be  snapped  during 
the  budget  discussion  today. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  with 
respect  to  the  President's  budget. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING    THE    U.S.    CAPITOL 
^HISTORICAL    SOCIETY    TO    TAKE 

PICTURES  OF  THE  HOUSE  WHILE 

IN  SESSION 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  773  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  773 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  761 )  authorizing  the  United  States  Capi- 
tol Historical  Society  to  take  pictures  of  the 
House  while  in  session.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  resolution  ai.d 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  resolution  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  resolution  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final  passage  without  Intervening  motion  ex- 
cept one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Cahfornia  (Mr.  Smith),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  reso- 


lution really  explains  itself  by  the  read- 
ing thereof. 

It  simply  authorizes  that  a  picture  may 
be  taken  of  the  House  while  in  session, 
which  I  understand  will  be  day  after  to- 
morrow. That  is  all  there  is  to  it,  except 
I  might  say  that  it  is  also  for  the  benefit 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  what  is 
the  purpose  of  this  outpouring  of — what 
do  you  call  it?— good  looks  or  pulchri- 
tude, or  whatever  it  is?  What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  all  of  this,  of  this  picture? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  in  all  seriousness 
that  the  gentleman  understands  the  sit- 
uation as  well  as  I  do.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  is  possibly  a  more  intelligent  man 
than  I  am.  and  he  understands  that  in 
such  a  society  as  ours  they  like  to  have 
such  pictures. 

And,  again  in  all  seriousness,  I  do  not 
see  anything  wrong  with  having  an  offi- 
cial picture  of  the  Members  of  this 
Chamber  while  the  Chamber  is  in  session. 
If  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to 
proceed  further,  I  also  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  as  well  as  I  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  this  is  not  going  to 
cost  the  Government  anything;  it  pays 
for  itself. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  just  wonderful. 
I  can  understand  it  when  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  for  instance,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  are 
involved  in  a  picture — I  can  understand 
the  reason  for  it,  but  I  would  like  to  ex- 
empt myself  from  adding  anything  to  a 
picture  of  this  kind. 

So,  as  I  said,  I  just  wondered  what  the 
purpose  of  it  was.  The  gentleman  has 
explained  this,  and  I  am  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  it  will  not  cost 
any  money — at  least,  at  this  time. 
So  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
just  add  further,  of  course  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  the  gracious  gentleman 
that  he  is,  I  am  sure  that  he  would  like 
to  have  an  authentic  picture  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  ,  his 
good  friend,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi — and  I  hope  he  wall  agree  is 
his  good  friend — but  with  equal  gracious- 
ness.  we  would  like  to  have  a  picture  with 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  in  it.  I  believe 
this  is  a  worthwhile  idea.  The  expense 
will  be  cared  for  by  those  who  purchase 
the  books. 

Mr.  PIC::KLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  sponsor  this  resolution  that  calls  for 
the  taking  of  an  official  picture  of  Con- 
gress for  the  inclusion  in  the  eighth  edi- 
tion of  "We,  the  People."  This  book  is 
published  by  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical 
Society  and  is  distributed  throughout  the 
world  in  .six  world  languages,  French, 
Italian,  German,  Spanish,  Portuguese 
and  English.  Only  one  other  official 
picture  of  Congress  has  been  taken  and 
th^t  was  in  1965. 

This  picture  will  be  made  available  for 
legitimate  nonprofit  news  and  educa- 
tional purposes  at  a  price  that  will  cover 
the  costs  involved.  There  will  also  be  a 
copy  of  the  photograph  available  for  each 
Member. 


I  think  this  official  picture  is  a  good 
idea  and  I  hope  it  receives  the  support 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  has  been 
explained  by  the  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
CoLMER) .  "We,  the  People"  is,  of  course,  a 
very  popular  publication.  I  think  our  con- 
stituents and  visitors  like  it.  I  believe  it 
is  important  that  we  do  have  a  picture  of 
the  House  in  that  publication. 

I  would  say  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  do  not  believe  the  resolution  for  this 
purpose  is  really  necessary  because  there 
is  nothing  that  I  know  of  in  the  rules 
that  prohibits  the  taking  of  a  picture. 
My  recollection  is  that  in  going  back  to 
the  days  of  the  late  and  distinguished 
Sam  Rayburn,  that  he  was  pretty  much 
opposed  to  the  taking  of  pictures,  and 
that  policy  has  followed  through.  So  in 
order  that  there  will  not  be  any  mistake 
that  this  picture  is  authorized  and  is 
approved,  we  have  presented  this  resolu- 
tion. House  Resolution  761.  The  rule. 
House  Resolution  773,  actually  provides 
for  1  hour  of  debate  after  the  adoption 
of  the  rule.  House  Resolution  773.  in 
which  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  CoLMER)  and  I  have  a  half  hour  on 
each  side. 

We  do  not  have  any  need  to  consume 
that  much  time,  so  that  I  would  hope 
that  as  soon  as  we  adopt  the  rule.  House 
Resolution  773,  that  we  can  then  imme- 
diately approve  House  Resolution  761. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel). 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
th.-^nk  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  guess 
that  I  initiated  the  idea  of  this  picture  by 
going  to  the  leadership  and  asking  for  the 
opportimity  to  take  such  a  pictme. 

The  last  time  we  had  an  official  pic- 
ture taken  was  in  1965,  and  since  then 
there  have  been  a  lot  of  changes  in  the 
House.  Since  that  time  five  new  editions 
of  "We.  the  People"  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  over  2.6  million  copies  have 
been  sold.  We  would  hope  that  in  the 
eighth  edition  now  imderway,  we  can 
have  this  new  official  picture  placed  in 
that  book  so  that  it  can  be  distributed 
all  over  the  United  States  as  it  is  dis- 
tributed through  our  outlets  and  fill 
requests  that  come  by  mail. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  whole 
operation  will  cost  the  taxpayers  noth- 
ing and  there  is  no  prospect  that  it  wUl 
cost  anything.  I  think  our  past  record 
proves  that. 

In  addition,  as  in  the  past  the  board 
of  the  Historical  Society  has  made  one 
four-color  copy  suitable  for  framing 
available  to  each  Member  of  the  House. 
This  will  be  done  again. 

I  might  say  that  the  Senate,  which  is 
not  often  ahead  of  us,  already  had  their 
picture  taken  for  the  society.  I  can  as- 
sure the  Members  of  the  House  that 
we  will  carefully  and  fairly  use  this  op- 
portunity to  have  and  distribute  the 
books,  and  there  are  virtually  hundreds 
of  them  since  the  first  picture  was  taken, 
will  have  the  same  access  to  the  avail- 
ability of  this  picture.  In  addition  it  will 
be  made  available  to  any  Member  of 
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the  House  requiring  it  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  for  myself  and 
the  members  of  the  board  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Historical  Society,  I  want  to  ex- 
press deep  appreciation  for  the  coop- 
eration extended  whenever  the  society 
had  a  need  to  carry  out  their  program 
and  desires  to  effectively  tell  the  story 
of  this  fabulous  building. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  pending  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  773.) 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  761)  author- 
izing the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society 
to  take  pictures  of  the  House  while  in 
session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  Or  THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  <H.  Res.  761) , 
with  Mr.  RousH  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Col- 
MER)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  iMr. 
Smith  I  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
nothing  further  to  say  on  this  resolu- 
tion, as  I  believe  it  was  well  covered 
during  the  debate  on  the  rule. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
Smith  • . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  comments  to 
make  other  than  what  I  presented  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  and  urge  the  passage  of  House 
Resolution  761,  when  we  go  back  in  the 
House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read 
the  resolution. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  at  a  time  designated  by  the 
Speaker,  the  United  States  Capitol  Historical 
Society  shall  be  permitted  to  take  official 
pictures  of  the  House  while  in  actual  ses- 
sion for  Inclusion  In  the  new  edition  of  "We 
The  People".  The  pictures  shall  also  be  avaU- 
able  for  legitimate  nonproflt  news  and 
educational  purposes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  proposed?  If  not, 
under  the  rule,  the  committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair 
(Mr.  RousH)  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 


tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  761)  authorizing  the 
United  States  Capitol  Historical  Society 
to  take  pictures  of  the  House  while  in 
session,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
773,  he  reported  the  resolution  back  to 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  DEFICIENCY  IN  THE  TAFT- 
HARTLEY  ACT  AND  THE  RAILWAY 
LABOR  ACT  FOR  SETTLEMENT  OF 
LABOR  DISPUTES  SHOULD  BE 
CORRECTED 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  for  settlement  of  la- 
bor disputes  endangering  our  national 
welfare,  health,  or  safety  has  long  been 
recognized.  Four  times — in  1963,  in  1967. 
and  twice  in  1970 — the  Congress  was 
obliged  at  the  1 1th  hour  to  enact  special 
legislation  dealing  with  a  specific  railroad 
strike  that  threatened  to  bring  our  na- 
tional economy  to  a  standstill. 

Time  and  time  again  we  have  urged 
action  by  the  Congress  to  correct  this  de- 
ficiency. A  number  of  us  have  introduced 
bills  for  this  purpose — in  this  Congress, 
in  the  last  Congress,  and  in  previous 
Congresses.  But  neither  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  nor 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
before  which  such  legislation  is  pending 
has  taken  any  action. 

On  February  27,  1970,  President  Nixon 
sent  a  special  message  to  the  91st  Con- 
gress recommending  remedial  legislation 
to  "repair  the  deficiency  in  existing  leg- 
islation and  to  better  protect  the  public." 
On  February  3,  in  the  last  session  of 
this  Congress,  the  President  again  sent 
a  special  message  on  thds  matter,  empha- 
sizing the  urgency. 

Still  no  action  by  the  Congress.  Once 
again  we  are  faced  with  a  critical  situa- 
tion, and  once  again  the  Congress  is 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  enacting  spe- 
cial legislation  to  deal  with  a  special  situ- 
ation which  Congress  itself  allowed  to 
develop.  For  the  Congress  to  be  called 
upon  to  legislate  on  a  specific  labor  dis- 
pute can  never  be  a  satisfactory  proce- 
dure, and  particularly  when  the  emer- 
gency pressures  are  more  conducive  to 
emotion  than  reasoned  judgment.  Com- 
pulsory arbitration  is  not  a  satisfactory 
method  of  resolving  labor  disputes,  but 
there  is  now  no  alternative  but  to  take 
the  action  immediately  in  accordance 
with  the  President's  recommendation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  majority 
leadership  of  this  House — I  call  upon  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor — to  act  and  act  now.  I 
call  for  action  not  solely  on  the  proposed 
legislation  to  deal  with  the  present  dock 


strike.  I  call  for  action  on  the  proposed 
permanent  legislation  that  we  will  not 
again  be  confronted  with  this  critical 
situation. 

I  decry  the  "public  be  damned"  atti- 
tude that  the  Congress  has  taken  these 
past  several  years  with  respect  to  na- 
tional emergency  work  stoppages  endan- 
gering our  country's  national  welfare  and 
safety. 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  SECURITIES  ACT 
OF  1972 

(Mr.  GOLDWATER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  the  Real  Estate  and 
Securities  Act  of  1972.  This  legislation 
has  four  major  purposes : 

First.  To  provide  consumer  protec- 
tion in  interstate  real  estate  activities 
and  to  promulgate  the  highest  of  profes- 
sional standards  in  the  interstate  real 
estate  Industry; 

Second.  To  promulgate  the  sale  and 
liquidity  of  real  estate  security  interests, 
thereby  affording  people  a  greater  op- 
portunity of  real  estate  ownership; 

Third.  To  create  a  commission  for  the 
administration  of  the  act,  which  com- 
mission would  take  over  the  functions 
currently  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment under  the  Interstate  Land  Sales 
Act,  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  imder  certain  laws;  and 

Fourth.  To  regulate  interstate  real 
estate  and  real  estate  securities  activities 
through  licensing. 

The  Federal  Government  has,  of  late 
greatly  expanded  its  efforts  to  protect  the 
American  consumer.  However,  this  pro- 
tection has  been  extended  to  purchasers 
of  land  in  interstate  commerce  only 
through  the  Interstate  Land  Sales  Act 
While  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  this 
measure  leaves  many  loopholes  through 
which  the  imwary  purchaser  of  out-of- 
State  land  may  be  defrauded. 

My  bill  provides  a  service  to  the  Amer- 
ican land  buyer,  to  the  real  estate  pro- 
fession, and  to  the  Federal  Government 
by  bringing  together  consumer  protec- 
tion, licensing,  and  administration  under 
one  coherent  agency.  Government  reor- 
ganization in  the  interests  of  efflciency 
and  economy  has  been  a  central  theme 
of  this  administration,  and  I  feel  that 
establishment  of  a  Real  Estate  Commis- 
sion to  protect  the  interstate  land  buyer 
will  further  this  end  by  bringing  to- 
gether under  one  roof  functions  that  are 
currently  scattered  through  at  least 
three  separate  agencies  and  departments. 
Title  14  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968 — The  Inter- 
state Land  Sales  Full  Disclosure  Act- 
is  repealed,  and  certain  jurisdictions  of 
the  Securities  Acts  of  1933,  1934,  and 
1940  are  affected.  The  result  Is  creation 
of  an  agency  which  will  be  comprised  of 
experts  in  real  estate  dedicated  to  pro- 
tection of  the  land-buying  public. 

I  have  nothing  but  the  highest  respect 
for  the  real  estate  industry  as  a  whole, 
especially  the  National  Association  of 
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Real  Estate  Boards.  I  am  sure  that  they 
will  welcome  this  legislation  as  a  means 
of  codifying  their  professional  ethics  and 
advancing  their  standing  in  the  eyes  of 
the  general  public. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  the  text  of  the 
Real  Estate  and  Securities  Act  of  1972 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing this  statement. 

HJl.  12648 
A  bin   to   provide   consumer  protection   In 
Interstate    real    estate    activities    and    to 
promulgate    the    highest    of    professional 
standards  In  the  Interstate  real  estate  In- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Real  Estate  and 
Securities  Act  of  1972". 

Sec.  2.  When  used  In  this  Act,  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires — 

(1)  "Commission"  means  the  Real  Estate 
Commission  created  by  this  Act; 

(2)  "member"  means  a  member  of  the 
Commission: 

(3 )  "Commissioner"  means  the  Real  Estate 
Commissioner: 

(4)  "broker"  means  a  person  licensed  as  a 
federal  real  estate  broker  under  this  Act; 

(5)  "dealer"  means  a  person,  licensed  as  a 
federal  securities  dealer  under  this  Act; 

(6)  "Issuer  dealer"  means  a  person  who  is 
licensed  as  an  issuer  dealer  under  this  Act; 

(7)  "develoi>er"  means  a  person  licensed 
BS  a  federal  real  estate  developer  under  this 
Act; 

(8)  "investment  manager"  means  a  per- 
son who  Is  licensed  as  a  federal  investment 
manager  under  this  Act; 

(9)  "appraiser"  means  a  person  who  is 
licensed  as  a  federal  real  estate  appraiser 
under  this  Act; 

(10)  "cloelng  agent"  means  a  person  who 
Is  licensed  as  a  federal  closing  agent  under 
this  Act; 

(11)  "Insurer"  means  a  person  who  Is  li- 
censed as  an  Insurer  under  this  Act; 

(12)  "subdivision"  means  any  real  estate 
which  is  divided  or  proposed  to  be  divided 
Into  five  or  more  parcels  or  Interests,  whether 
contiguous  or  not,  for  the  purpose  of  sale 
or  lease  or  offer  for  sale,  to  the  public; 

(13)  "real  estate  Investment  company" 
means  an  association  of  two  or  more  p)ersoiiB 
formed  for  the  primary  purpose  of  invest- 
ment in  real  property  wherein  each  Investor 
does  not  have  direct  operation  and  control 
over  the  real  property; 

(14)  "real  estate  security"  means  that  in- 
terest held  by  an  Investor  in  a  real  estate 
Investment  company; 

(15)  "issuer"  means  every  person  who  Is- 
sues or  proposes  to  issue  real  estate  securi- 
ties; 

(16)  "sale"  or  "sell"  refers  to  any  contract 
of  sale  or  disposition  of  real  estate  or  real 
estate  securities,  for  value; 

(17)  "offer  to  sell"  or  "offer  for  sale"  means 
an  attempt  or  offer  to  dispose  of,  or  a  solici- 
tation far  the  purchase  or  sale  or  lease  or 
use  of,  an  Interest  In  real  estate  or  real 
estate  securities; 

( 18)  "real  estate"  or  "real  property"  means 
land,  all  estates  In  title  to  land,  and  every- 
thing affixed  thereon; 

(19)  "interstate  activity"  means  any  trade 
or  commerce  in  real  estate  or  real  estate  se- 
curities or  any  transportation  or  communi- 
cation relating  thereto  among  the  several 
States  or  between  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia 
or  any  Territory  of  the  United  States  and 
any  State  or  other  Territory,  or  between  any 
foreign  country  and  any  State,  Territory, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  within  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

(20)  "registration  statement"  means  the 
statement  provided  for  in  this  Act  and  In- 
cludes any  amendment  thereto  and  any  re- 


port, document,  memorandum,  or  exhibit 
filed  as  a  part  of  such  statement  or  incor- 
porated therein  by  reference; 

(21)  "write"  or  "written"  refers  to  print- 
ing, lithographing,  or  any  other  means  of 
graphic  communication; 

(22)  "prospectus"  means  any  XM'ospectus, 
notice,  circular,  advertisement,  letter,  or 
communication,  written  or  by  radio  or  tele- 
vision, which  offers  for  sale  or  confirms  the 
sale  of  a  real  estate  aecurtty; 

(23)  "underwriter"  means  any  dealer  who 
has  purchased  real  estate  secvu-ities  from  an 
issuer  with  the  intent  and  for  the  purpose 
of  further  distribution; 

(24)  "person"  means  an  Individual,  a  cor- 
poration, a  partnership,  an  association,  a 
trust  or  any  unincorporated  organization; 
and 

(26)  "public  offering"  means  any  offer  to 
sell  real  estate  or  real  estate  securities. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  hereinafter  expressly 
provided,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  the  following : 

(1)  The  sale  or  lease,  or  offer  to  sell  or 
lease,  of  any  real  estate  by  the  United  States 
or  any  Territory  thereof,  or  by  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  by  any  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  or  Territory,  or  by  any  public  In- 
strumentality of  one  or  more  States  or  Ter- 
ritories, or  by  any  person  controlled  or  super- 
vised by  and  acting  as  an  instrumentality  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  pursu- 
ant to  authority  granted  by  law. 

(2)  The  performance  of  any  of  the  activi- 
ties described  in  this  Act  by  any  person  or 
agent  not  including  any  element  of  Inter- 
state activity. 

(3)  The  sale  or  lease,  or  offer  to  sell  or 
lease,  of  a  single-family  dwelling  by  a  person 
who  has  utilized  that  dwelling  as  his  bona 
flde  place  of  residence. 

(4)  Any  sale  or  lease,  or  offer  to  sell  or 
lease,  of  real  estate  securities  in  a  real  estate 
investment  company  wherein  the  aggregate 
amount  of  property  or  money  to  be  raised  Is 
$500,000  or  less,  and  each  purchaser  of  each 
real  estate  security  is  a  member  of  a  class  of 
Investors  whose  investment  experience  and 
education  are  such  that  they  do  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commissioner,  require  the  pro- 
tection of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Real  Elstate  Commission  to  be  composed  of 
five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  which  shall  administer  this  Act. 
Not  more  than  three  of  the  members  shall  be- 
long to  the  same  political  party.  The  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  sbaU  appxsint  one  of  the  five  mem- 
bers as  Real  Estate  Commissioner.  In  order  to 
be  eligible  for  appointment  each  member,  in- 
cluding the  Commissioner,  shall — 

(1)  have  education  or  training  In  law  and 
the  real  estate  business; 

(2)  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  be  at  least  35  years  of  age. 

The  Commissioner  shall  not  engage  in  any 
other  vocation  or  employment  than  that  of 
serving  as  Commissioner,  nor  shall  the  Com- 
missioner participate  in  any  acrtivity  regu- 
lated herein.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Com- 
missioner shall  be  ten  years  and  until  his 
successor  is  appointed  and  has  qualified.  At 
such  time  as  a  Commissioner  has  served  at 
least  ten  years  In  office,  and  is  replaced  by  a 
new  Commissioner,  the  retiring  Commis- 
sioner shall  serve  as  Counsel  to  the  new  Com- 
missioner for  ten  years  thereafter. 

(b)  Each  member  (orther  than  the  Commis- 
sioner) shall  serve  for  five  years  and  until 
his  successor  is  appointed.  Any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  The  terms  of 
the  members  first  taking  office  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  shall  expire,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  President  at  the  time  of  nomi- 
nation, one  at  the  end  of  two  years,  one  at 


the  end  of  three  years,  one  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  and  one  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Counsel  to  the  Commissioner,  and  members 
other  than  the  Commissioner,  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  vocations,  employment, 
or  activities  other  than  their  employment 
herein,  including  but  not  limited  to  real 
estate  activities. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  least 
once  per  month  at  times  and  place  estab- 
lished by  the  Commissioner.  Any  member 
who  Is  personally  involved  in  any  matter, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  with  which  the  Com- 
mission becomes  involved,  mtist  Immediately 
advise  the  Commissioner  that  a  conflict  of 
interest  exists,  and  the  member  shall  refrain 
from  participating  in  any  activities  by  the 
Commission  therein. 

(d)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  offi- 
cers, attorneys,  accountants,  appraisers, 
examiners,  and  other  experts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
this  Act;  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  other  laws  applicable  to  the  employment 
and  compensation  of  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Commission 
may,  subject  to  the  civil  service  laws,  ap- 
point such  other  officers  and  emplovees  as 
are  necessary  in  the  execution  of  Its  func- 
tions and  fix  their  salaries. 

(e)  Each  member  shall  receive  as  his  com- 
pensation for  services  rendered  the  sum  of 
$150  for  each  day  or  portion  of  a  day  in 
which  he  Is  employed  In  Commission  busi- 
ness, plus  any  and  all  expenses  incurred 
by  the  member  in  the  performance  of  this 
employment  Including  but  not  limited  to 
travel  expenses  between  the  member's  place 
of  residence  and  the  Commission's  meeting 
place. 

(f)  Counsel  to  the  Commissioner  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  for  his  services  rendered 
In  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  the  sum  ol 
the  Commissioner's  compensation,  plus  all 
expenses  incurred  by  Counsel  to  the  Com- 
missioner In  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
The  Commissioner  shall  initially  appoint  to 
the  position  of  Counsel  to  the  Commissioner 
an  Individual  who  meets  the  requirements  of 
clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  and  who  shall  serve  in  such 
position  for  the  first  ten  years  of  operation 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Unless  a  registration  statement 
Is  In  effect  as  to  an  interest  in  real  estate,  or 
a  real  estate  security,  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for   any   person,   directly   or   indirectly — 

(1)  to  make  use  of  any  means  or  instru- 
ments of  transportation  or  communication 
In  interstate  commerce  or  of  the  malls  to  sell 
of  offer  to  sell  st'.ch  Interest  or  security 
through  the  use  or  medium  of  any  prospec- 
tus or  otherwise;  or 

(2)  to  carry  or  cause  to  be  carried  through 
the  malls  or  in  interstate  commerce,  by  any 
means  or  Instruments  of  transportation,  any 
such  interest  in  real  property  or  real  estate 
security  for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  for  de- 
livery after  sale. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  make  use  of  any 
means  or  Instruments  of  transportation  or 
communication  in  interstate  commerce  or 
of  the  malls  to  carry  or  transmit  any  pro- 
spectus relating  to  any  Interest  In  real  prop- 
erty, or  real  estate  security,  with  respect  to 
which  a  registration  statement  has  been 
filed  under  this  Act,  unless  such  prospectus 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  10(a). 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  anv  person, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  make  use  of  any 
means  or  Instruments  of  transportation  or 
communication  in  interstate  commerce  or 
of  the  malls  to  offer  to  sell  or  offer  to  buy 
through  the  use  or  medium  of  any  prospec- 
tus or  otherwise  any  Interest  In  real  property 
or  a  real  estate  security,  unless  a  registration 
statement  has  been  filed  as  to  such  real 
estate  or  real  estate  security,  or  while  the 
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registration  statement  Is  the  subject  of  a 
refusal  order  or  stop  order  or  (prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  registration  statement) 
any  public  proceeding  or  examination  under 
section  8. 

Sec.  6.  (ai  Any  Interest  In  real  property 
or  real  estate  security  may  be  registered  with 
the  Commission  under  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions herein  provided,  by  filing  a  registration 
statement  In  triplicate,  at  least  one  of  which 
shall  be  signed  by  each  owner  or  Issuer,  its 
principal  executve  offlcer.  Its  principal  finan- 
cial officer.  Its  comptroller  or  principal  ac- 
counting ofHcer,  the  majority  of  its  board 
of  directors  or  pesons  peformlng  similar  func- 
tions (or.  If  no  such  boards  or  officers  exist, 
by  the  majority  of  persons  having  the  power 
of  management),  and,  in  case  the  Issuer  or 
owner  is  a  foreign  or  Territorial  person,  by 
its  duly  authorized  representative  in  the 
United  States;  except  that  when  cuch  regis- 
tration statement  relates  to  an  Interest  in 
real  property  or  a  real  estate  security  Issued 
or  owned  by  a  foreign  government,  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof,  it  need  be  signed  only 
by  the  duly  authorized  representative  thereof. 
Signatures  of  all  persons  when  written  on 
such  registration  statements  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  so  written  by  authority  of 
the  person  whose  signature  is  so  ailixed 
and  the  burden  of  proof,  in  the  event  such 
authority  shall  be  denied,  shall  be  upon  the 
party  denying  the  same.  The  affixing  of  any 
signature  without  the  authority  of  the  pur- 
ported signer  shall  constitute  a  violation  of 
this  Act.  A  registration  statement  shall  be 
deemed  effective  only  as  to  the  Interest  in 
real  property  or  real  estate  security  specified 
therein  as  proposed  to  be  offered. 

(b)  At  the  time  of  filing  a  registration 
statement  the  applicant  shall  pay  to  the 
Commission  a  fee  of  $100  plus  the  sum  of 
one  fiftieth  of  one  per  centum  of  the  pro- 
posed offering  price  of  the  interest  in  real 
property  including  encumbrances  thereon, 
or.  in  the  event  of  real  estate  securities.  $100 
plus  the  sum  of  one  fiftieth  of  one  per  centum 
of  the  maximum  aggregate  proposed  offering 
price  including  encumbrances  on  the  prop- 
erty which  Is  held  or  to  be  held  by  the  real 
estate  investment  company. 

(ci  The  filing  with  the  Commission  of  a 
registration  statement,  or  of  an  amendment 
to  a  registration  statement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  taken  upon  the  receipt  thereof,  but 
the  filing  of  a  registration  statement  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  have  taken  place  unless  it 
Is  accompanied  by  a  United  States  postal 
money  order  or  a  certified  bank  check  or  a 
bank  cashier's  check,  or  cash  for  the  amount 
of  the  fee  required  under  svibsection  (b). 

(d)  The  Information  contained  In  or  filed 
with  any  registration  statement  sliall  be 
made  available  to  the  public  under  such  reg- 
ulations as  the  Commission  may  precrlbe, 
and  copies  thereof,  photostatic  or  otherwise, 
shall  be  furnished  to  every  applicant  at  such 
reasonable  charge  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe. 

Sec.  7.  The  registration  statement,  when 
relating  to  an  Interest  In  real  property  or  a 
real  estate  security,  shall  contain  the  Infor- 
mation and  be  accompanied  by  the  docu- 
ments specified  in  the  Commissioner's  regu- 
lation, unless  the  Commissioner  determines 
that  such  Information  or  document  need 
not  be  included  in  respect  of  any  class  of 
owners  of  an  interest  in  real  property  or  any 
class  of  Issuers  of  a  real  estate  security  upon 
a  funding  by  the  Commissioner  that  the  re- 
quirement of  such  Information  or  document 
is  inapplicable  to  such  class  and  that  dis- 
closure fully  adequate  for  the  protection  of 
investors  is  otherwise  required  to  be  in- 
cluded within  the  registration  statement.  If 
any  accountant,  engineer,  appraiser,  or  any 
person  whose  profession  gives  authority  to  a 
statement  made  by  him  is  named  as  having 
prepared  or  certified  any  part  of  the  regis- 
tration statement,  or  is  named  as  having  pre- 
pared or  certified  a  report  or  valuation  for 


use  in  connection  with  the  registration  state- 
ment, the  written  consent  of  such  person 
shall  be  filed  with  the  registration  state- 
ment. If  any  such  person  is  named  as  having 
prepared  or  certified  a  report  or  valuation 
(other  than  a  public  official  document  or 
statement)  which  is  used  in  connection  with 
the  registration  statement,  but  Is  not  named 
as  having  prepared  or  certified  such  report 
or  valuation  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
registration  statement,  the  written  consent 
of  such  person  shall  be  filed  with  the  regis- 
tration statement  unless  the  Commissioner 
dispenses  with  such  filing  as  impracticable 
or  as  involving  undue  hardship  on  the  per- 
son filing  the  registration  statement.  Any 
such  registration  statement  shall  contain 
such  other  information,  and  may  be  ac- 
companied by  such  other  documents,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  by  rules  and  regulations 
require  as  being  necessary  or  appropriate  in 
the  public  lnt€rest  or  for  the  protection  of 
investors. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
the  effective  date  of  a  registration  statement 
shall  be  the  twentieth  day  after  the  filing 
thereof  or  such  earlier  date  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  determine,  having  due  regard  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  information  respecting 
the  issuer  or  owner  theretofore  available  to 
the  public,  to  the  facility  with  which  the 
nature  of  the  interests  in  real  property  or 
real  estate  securities  to  be  registered,  their 
relationship  to  the  capital  structure  of  the 
owner  or  issuer,  and  the  rights  of  holders 
thereof  can  be  tmderstood,  and  to  the  public 
interest  and  the  protection  of  investors.  If 
any  amendment  to  any  such  statement  is 
filed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  state- 
ment, the  registration  statement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  filed  when  such  amend- 
ment was  filed;  except  that  an  amendment 
filed  with  the  consent  of  the  Commission 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  registration 
statement,  or  filed  pursuant  to  an  order  of 
the  Commission,  shall  be  treated  as  a  part 
of  the  registration  statement. 

(b)  If  It  appears  to  the  Commissioner  that 
a  registration  statement  is  on  its  face  in- 
complete or  inaccurate  in  any  material  re- 
spect, the  Commissioner  may,  after  notice  by 
personal  service  or  the  sending  of  confirmed 
telegraphic  notice  not  later  than  ten  days 
after  the  filing  of  the  registration  statement, 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  lat  a  time  fixed 
by  the  Commissioner)  within  ten  days  after 
such  notice  by  personal  service  or  the  send- 
ing of  such  telegraphic  notice.  Issue  an  order 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  registration  re- 
fusing to  permit  such  statement  to  become 
effective  until  it  has  been  amended  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  order.  When  such  state- 
ment has  been  amended  in  accordance  with 
such  order  the  Commissioner  shall  so  declare 
and  the  registration  shall  become  effective  at 
the  time  provided  in  subsection  (a)  or  tjpon 
the  date  of  such  declaration,  whichever  date 
is  later. 

(c)  An  amendment  filed  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  registration  statement,  if  such 
amendment,  upon  its  face,  appears  to  the 
Commissioner  not  to  be  incomplete  or  inac- 
curate In  any  material  respect,  shall  become 
effective  on  such  date  as  the  Commissioner 
may  determine,  having  due  regard  to  the 
public  Interest  and  the  protection  of  inves- 
tors. 

(d)  If  It  appears  to  the  Commissioner  at 
any  time  that  the  registration  statement  In- 
cludes any  untrue  statement  of  a  material 
fact  or  omits  to  state  any  material  fact  re- 
quired to  be  stated  therein  or  necessary  to 
make  the  statements  therein  not  misleading, 
the  Commissioner  may.  after  notice  by  per- 
sonal service  or  the  sending  of  confirmed 
telegraphic  notice,  and  after  opportunity  for 
hearing  (at  a  time  fixed  by  the  Commission) 
within  fifteen  days  after  such  notice  by  per- 
sonal service  of  the  sending  of  such  tele- 
graphic notice.  Issue  a  stop  order  suspending 
the  effectiveness  of  the  registration  state- 
ment. When  such  statement  has  been  amend- 


ed in  accordance  with  such  stop  order  the 
Commissioner  shall  so  declare  and  thereupon 
the  stop  order  shall  cease  to  be  effective. 

(e)  The  Commissioner  is  hereby  empow- 
ered to  make  an  examination  in  any  case  in 
order  to  determine  whether  a  stop  order 
should  issue  under  subsection  (d).  In  mak- 
ing such  examination  the  Commissioner  or 
any  officer  or  officers  designated  by  him  shall 
have  access  to  and  may  demand  the  produc. 
tion  of  any  books  and  papers  of,  and  may 
administer  oaths  and  affirmations  to  and  ex- 
amine, the  owner,  issuer,  underwriter,  or  any 
other  person,  in  respect  of  any  matter  rele- 
vant to  the  examination,  and  may.  In  its  dis- 
cretlon,  require  the  production  of  a  balance 
sheet  exhibiting  the  assets  and  liabilities  of 
the  issuer,  or  its  Income  statement,  or  both, 
to  be  certified  to  by  a  public  or  certified  ac- 
countant approved  by  the  Commission.  If  the 
owner  or  issuer  or  underwriter  shall  fall  to 
cooperate,  or  shall  obstruct  or  refuse  to  per- 
mlt  the  making  of  an  examination,  such  con- 
duct shall  be  proper  ground  for  the  Lssuance 
of  a  stop  order. 

(f )  Any  notice  required  under  this  section 
shall  be  sent  to  or  served  on  the  owner  or 
i.ssuer  or.  in  case  of  a  foreign  government  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  to  or  on  the 
duly  authorized  representative  or.  In  the  case 
of  a  foreign  or  Territorial  person,  to  or  on  its 
duly  authorized  representative  in  the  United 
States  named  In  the  registration  statement, 
properly  directed  in  each  case  by  telegraphic 
notice  to  the  address  given  in  such  state- 
ment. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  an  or- 
der of  the  Commission  or  the  Commissioner 
may  obtain  a  review  of  such  order  In  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  United  States  within 
any  circuit  wherein  such  person  resides  or 
has  his  principal  place  of  business,  or  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  by  filing  in  such  court, 
within  sixty  days  after  the  entry  of  such 
order,  a  written  petition  praying  that  the 
order  of  the  Commission  be  modified  or  be 
set  aside  in  whole  or  in  part.  A  copy  of  such 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commission,  and 
thereupon  the  Commissioner  shall  file  In  the 
court  the  record  upon  which  the  order  com- 
plained of  -was  entered,  as  provided  in  section 
2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  No  ob- 
jection to  the  order  of  the  Commission  or 
Commissioner  shall  be  considered  by  the 
court  unless  such  objection  shall  have  been 
urged  before  the  Commissioner.  The  finding 
of  the  Commission  as  to  the  facts,  if  support- 
ed by  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive.  If  either 
party  shall  apply  to  the  court  for  leave  to  ad- 
duce additional  evidence,  and  shall  show  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such  addi- 
tional evidence,  is  material  and  that  were 
reasonable  grounds  for  failure  to  adduce  such 
evidence  in  the  hearing  before  the  Commis- 
sion, the  court  may  order  such  additional 
evidence  to  t>e  taken  before  the  Commission 
and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hearing  in  such 
manner  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  to  the  court  may  seem  proper.  The  Com- 
mission may  modify  its  findings  as  to  the 
facts  by  reason  of  the  additional  evidence 
so  taken,  and  it  shall  file  such  modified  or 
new  findings,  which,  if  supported  by  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive,  and  its  recommendation, 
if  any.  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside 
of  the  original  order.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  shall  be  exclusive  and  its  Judgment  and 
decree,  affirming,  modifying,  or  setting  aside, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  any  order  of  the  Com- 
missioner, shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certlotari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tions 346  and  347  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

(b)   The    commencement    of    proceedings 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  not,  unless  speci- 
fically ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay 
of  the  Commissioner's  order. 
Sec.   10.    (a)    Except  to  the  extent  other- 
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wise  permitted  or  required  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  or  subsections  (c),  (d),  or  (e)  — 

( 1 )  a  prospectus  relating  to  an  interest  in 
real  property  or  a  real  estate  security  shall 
contain  infonoation  contained  in  the  regis- 
tration statement; 

(2)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1),  when  a  prospectus  is  used 
more  than  nine  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  registration  statement,  the  in- 
formation contained  therein  shall  be  as  of  a 
date  not  more  than  sixteen  months  prior  to 
such  use.  so  far  as  such  information  is  known 
to  the  user  of  such  prospectus  or  can  be  fur- 
nished by  such  user  without  unreasonable 
effort  or  expense;  and 

(3)  there  may  be  omitted  from  any  pro- 
spectus any  of  the  information  required  un- 
der this  subsection  which  the  Commissioner 
may  by  rules  or  regulations  designate  as  not 
being  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public 
interest  or  for  the  protection  of  investors. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  prospectus  per- 
mitted or  required  in  subsection  (a),  the 
Commissioner  shall  by  rules  or  regulations 
deemed  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  or  for  the  protection  of  investors 
permit  the  use  of  a  prospectus  (without  its 
being  in  violation  of  section  5(b))  which 
omits  in  part  or  summarizes  information  In 
the  prospectus  specified  in  subsection  (a). 
A  prospectus  permitted  under  this  subsection 
shall,  except  to  the  extent  the  Commissioner 
by  rules  or  regulations  deemed  necessary  or 
appropriate  in  the  public  interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  Investors  otherwise  provides,  be 
filed  as  part  of  the  registration  statement  but 
shall  not  be  deemed  a  part  of  such  registra- 
tion statement  for  the  purposes  of  section  11. 
The  Commissioner  may  at  any  time  issue  an 
order  preventing  or  suspending  the  use  of  a 
prospectus  permitted  under  this  subsection, 
if  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  such  prospec- 
tus has  not  been  filed  (if  required  to  be  filed 
as  part  of  the  registration  statement)  or  in- 
cludes any  untrue  statement  of  a  material 
fact  or  omits  to  state  any  material  fact  re- 
quired to  be  stated  therein  or  necessary  to 
make  the  statements  therein,  in  the  light  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  such  prospec- 
tus is  or  is  to  be  used,  not  misleading.  Upon 
issuance  of  an  order  under  this  subsection, 
the  Commission  shall  give  notice  of  the  is- 
suance of  such  order  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  by  personal  service  or  the  sending  of 
confirmed  telegraphic  notice.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  vacate  or  modify  the  order  at 
any  time  for  good  cause  or  If  such  prospectus 
has  been  filed  or  amended  in  accordance  with 
such  order. 

(CI  Any  prospectus  shall  contain  such 
other  information  as  the  Commissioner  may 
by  rules  of  regulations  require  as  being  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  in  the  public  Interest 
or  for  the  protection  of  Investors. 

(d)  In  the  exercise  of  his  p>owers  under 
subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c),  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  have  authority  to  classify  pro- 
spectuses according  to  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  their  use  or  the  nature  of 
the  security,  issue,  Issuer,  or  otherwise,  and, 
by  rules  and  regulations  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall  specify 
therein,  to  prescribe  as  to  each  class  the 
form  and  contents  which  he  may  find  appro- 
priate and  consistent  with  the  public  In- 
trest  and  the  protection  of  investors. 

(e)  The  statements  or  information  re- 
quired to  be  included  in  a  prospectus  by  or 
under  authority  of  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c), 
and  (d),  when  written,  shall  be  placed  in  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  prospectus  and.  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  permitted  by  rules  or  reg- 
ulations. In  tjTie  as  large  as  that  used  gen- 
erally In  the  body  of  the  prospectus. 

(f)  In  any  case  where  a  prospecttis  con- 
sists of  a  radio  or  television  broadcast,  copies 
thereof  shall  be  filed  with  the  Conunlsslon 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  shall 
prescribe.  The  Commissioner  may  by  niles 
and  regulations  require  the  filing  with  the 


Conunlsslon  of  forms  and  prospectuses  used 
in  connection  with  the  offer  or  sale  of  secu- 
rities registered  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  In  case  any  part  of  the  registra- 
tion statement,  when  such  part  became  ef- 
fective, contained  an  untrue  statement  of  a 
material  fact  or  omitted  to  state  a  material 
fact  required  to  be  stated  therein  or  neces- 
sary to  make  the  statements  therein  not  mis- 
leading, any  jierson  acquiring  such  an  inter- 
est In  real  property  or  real  estate  security 
(unless  it  is  proved  that  at  the  time  of  such 
aquisitlon  he  knew  of  such  untruth  or  omis- 
sion) may,  either  at  law  or  In  equity,  in  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  sue — 

(1)  every  person  who  signed  the  registra- 
tion statement; 

(2)  every  person  who  was  a  director  (or 
person  performing  similar  functions)  of.  or 
partner  In  or  with,  the  owner  or  Issuer  at  the 
time  of  the  filing  of  the  part  of  the  registra- 
tion statement  with  respect  to  which  his 
liability  is  asserted; 

(3)  every  person  who,  with  his  consent,  is 
named  in  the  registration  statement  as  being 
or  about  to  become  a  director,  person  p>er- 
f orming  similar  functions,  or  partner; 

(4)  every  accountant,  engineer,  invest- 
ment manager,  broker,  dealer,  issuer  dealer, 
developer,  closing  agent,  insurer,  issuer, 
underwriter,  or  appraiser,  or  any  person 
whose  profession  gives  authority  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  him,  who  has  with  his  consent 
been  named  a^  having  prepared  or  certified 
any  part  of  the  registration  statement,  or  a£ 
having  prepared  or  certified  any  report  or 
valuation  which  is  used  in  connection  with 
the  registration  statement,  with  respect  to 
the  statement  in  such  registration  statement, 
report,  or  valuation  which  purports  to  have 
been  prepared  or  certified  by  him;  and 

(5)  every  underwriter,  owner,  issuer,  or 
broker-dealer  with  respect  to  such  Interest 
In  real  property  or  real  estate  security.  The 
right  of  recovery  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  conditioned  on  proof  that  such  person 
acquired  the  interest  In  real  property  or  the 
real  estate  security  relying  upon  such  un- 
true statement  in  the  registration  statement 
or  relying  upon  the  registration  statement 
and  not  knowing  of  such  omission,  but  such 
reliance  may  be  established  without  proof  of 
the  reading  of  the  registration  statement  by 
such  person. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  no  person,  other  than  the 
owner  or  issuer,  shall  be  liable  as  provided 
therein  if  he  sustains  the  burden  of  proof — 

(1)  that  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
part  of  the  registration  statement  with  re- 
spect to  which  his  liability  is  asserted  (A) 
he  had  resigned  from  or  had  taken  such  steps 
as  are  permitted  by  law  to  resign  from,  or 
ceased  or  refused  to  act  in,  every  office,  capac- 
ity, or  relationship  in  which  he  was  described 
In  the  registration  statement  as  acting  or 
agreeing  to  act,  and  (B)  he  had  advised  the 
Commissioner  and  the  owner  issuer  in  writ- 
ing that  he  had  taken  such  action  and  that 
he  would  not  be  responsible  for  such  part 
of  the  registration  statement;    or 

(2)  that  If  such  part  of  the  registration 
statement  became  effective  without  his 
knowledge,  upon  becoming  aware  of  such 
fact  he  forthwith  acted  and  advised  the 
Commislsoner  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(1),  and.  in  addition,  gave  reasonable  public 
notice  that  such  part  of  the  registration 
statement  had  become  effective  without  his 
knowledge;  or 

(3)  that  (A)  as  regards  any  part  of  the 
registration  statement  not  purporting  to  t>e 
made  on  the  authority  of  an  expert,  and  not 
purpyorting  to  be  a  copy  of  or  extract  from 
a  report  or  valuation  of  an  expert,  and  not 
purporting  to  be  made  on  the  authority  of 
a  public  official  document  or  statement,  he 
had,  after  reasonable  investigation,  reason- 
able ground  to  believe  and  did  believe,  at 
the  time  such  part  of  the  registration  state- 
ment became  effective,  that  the  statements 


therein  were  true  and  that  there  was  no 
omission  to  state  a  material  fact  required  to 
be  stated  therein  or  necessary  to  make  the 
statements  therein  not  mlsleaiding;  and  (B) 
as  regards  any  part  of  the  registration  state- 
ment purporting  to  be  made  upon  his  au- 
thority as  an  expert  or  purporting  to  be  a 
copy  of  or  extract  from  a  report  or  valuation 
of  himself  as  an  expert,  (I)  he  had,  after 
reasonable  Investigation,  reasonable  ground 
to  believe  and  did  believe,  at  the  time  such 
part  of  the  registration  statement  became 
effective,  that  the  statements  therein  were 
true  and  that  there  was  no  omission  to  state 
a  material  fact  required  to  be  staled  therein 
or  necessary  to  make  the  statements  therein 
not  misleading,  or  (11)  such  part  of  the  reg- 
istration statement  did  not  fairly  represent 
his  statement  as  an  expert  or  was  not  a  fair 
copy  of  or  extract  from  his  report  or  valua- 
tion as  an  expert;  and  (C)  as  regards  any  part 
of  the  registration  statement  purporting  to 
be  made  on  the  authority  of  an  expert  (other 
than  himself)  or  purporting  to  be  a  copy  of 
or  extract  from  a  report  or  valuation  of  an 
expert  (other  than  himself),  he  had  no  rea- 
sonable ground  to  believe  and  did  not  be- 
lieve, at  the  time  such  part  of  the  registra- 
tion statement  became  effective,  that  the 
statements  therein  were  untrue  or  that  there 
was  an  omission  to  state  a  material  fact  re- 
quired to  be  stated  therein  or  necessary  to 
make  the  statements  therein  misleading,  or 
that  such  part  of  the  registration  statement 
did  not  fairly  represent  the  statement  of  the 
expert  or  was  not  a  fair  copy  of  or  extract 
from  the  report  or  valuation  of  the  expert; 
and  (D)  as  regards  any  part  of  the  registra- 
tion statement  purporting  to  be  a  statement 
made  by  an  official  person  or  purporting  to 
be  a  copy  of  or  extract  from  a  public  official 
document,  he  had  no  reasonable  groimd  to 
believe  and  did  not  believe,  at  the  time  such 
part  of  the  registration  statement  became 
effective,  that  the  statements  therein  were 
untrue,  or  that  there  was  an  omission  to 
state  a  material  fact  required  to  be  stated 
therein  or  necessary  to  make  the  statements 
therein  not  misleading,  or  that  such  part  of 
the  registration  statement  did  not  fairly 
represent  the  statement  made  by  the  official 
person  or  was  not  a  fair  copy  of  or  extract 
from  the  public  official  docxunent. 

(c)  In  determining,  for  the  purpose  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b).  what  con- 
stitutes reasonable  investigation  and  rea- 
sonable ground  for  belief,  the  standard  of 
reasonableness  shall  be  that  required  of  a 
prudent  man  in  the  management  of  his  own 
property. 

(d)  If  any  person  becomes  an  underwTiter 
with  respect  to  real  estate  securities  after 
the  part  of  the  registration  statement  with 
respect  to  which  his  liability  is  asserted  has 
become  effective,  then  for  the  purposes  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  such  part 
of  the  registration  statement  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  become  effective  with  re- 
spect to  such  person  as  of  the  time  when  he 
became  an  underwriter. 

(e)  The  suit  authorized  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  be  to  recover  such  damages  as 
shall  represent  the  difference  between  the 
amount  paid  for  the  interest  In  real  prop- 
erty or  real  estate  security  (not  exceeding 
the  price  at  which  the  Interest  in  real  prop- 
erty or  real  estate  security  was  offered  to 
the  public)  and  (1)  the  value  thereof  as  of 
the  time  such  suit  was  brought,  or  (2)  the 
price  at  which  such  interest  in  real  property 
or  real  estate  security  shall  have  been  dis- 
posed of  in  the  market  before  suit,  or  (3) 
the  price  at  which  such  Interest  in  real 
property  or  real  estate  security  shall  have 
been  disposed  of  after  suit  but  before  Judg- 
ment if  such  dam.iges  shall  be  less  than  the 
damages  representing  the  difference  between 
the  amount  paid  for  the  Interest  in  real 
property  or  real  estate  security  (not  exceed- 
ing the  price  at  which  the  Interest  In  real 
property  or  real  estate  security  was  offered  to 
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the  public)  and  the  value  thereof  as  of  the 
time  such  suit  was  brought:  Provided,  That 
If  the  defendant  proves  that  any  portion  or 
all  of  such  damages  represents  other  than 
the  depreciation  in  value  of  such  Interest  In 
real  property  or  real  estate  security  result- 
ing from  such  part  of  the  registration  state- 
ment, with  respect  to  which  his  liability  Is 
asserted,  not  being  true  or  omitting  to  state 
a  material  fact  required  to  be  stated  therein 
or  necessary  to  make  the  statements  therein 
not  misleading,  such  portion  or  all  of  such 
damages  shall  not  be  recoverable.  In  no 
event  shall  any  underwriter  (unless  such 
underwriter  shall  have  knowingly  received 
from  the  Issuer  for  acting  as  an  underwriter 
some  benefit,  directly  or  indirectly.  In  which 
all  other  underwriters  similarly  situated  did 
not  share  In  proportion  to  their  respective 
Interests  In  the  uiaderwrltlng)  be  liable  In 
any  suit  or  as  a  consequence  of  suits  author- 
ized under  subsection  (a)  for  damages  in  ex- 
cess of  the  total  price  at  which  the  Interest 
In  real  property  or  real  estate  security  vin- 
derwTitten  by  him  and  distributed  to  the 
public  were  offered  to  the  public.  In  any  suit 
under  this  or  any  other  section  of  this  Act 
the  court  may.  In  Its  discretion,  require  an 
undertaking  for  the  payment  of  the  costs 
of  such  suit,  including  reasonable  attorney's 
fees,  and  if  judgment  shall  be  rendered 
against  a  party  litigant,  upon  the  motion  of 
the  other  party  litigant,  such  costs  may  be 
assessed  in  favor  of  such  party  litigant 
(whether  or  not  such  undertaking  has  been 
required)  if  the  court  believes  the  suit  or 
the  defense  to  have  been  without  merit,  in 
an  amount  sufficient  to  reimburse  him  for 
the  reasonable  expenses  incurred  by  him.  In 
connection  with  such  suit,  such  costs  to  be 
taxed  in  the  manner  usiially  provided  for 
taxing  of  costs  In  the  court  in  which  the 
suit  was  heard. 

(f)  All  or  any  one  or  more  of  the  persons 
specified  In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  Jointly 
and  severally  liable,  and  every  person  who 
becomes  liable  to  niake  any  payment  under 
this  section  may  recover  contribution  as  in 
cases  of  contract  from  any  person  who,  if 
sued  separately,  would  have  been  liable  to 
make  the  same  payment,  unless  the  person 
who  has  become  liable  was,  and  not  guilty 
of   fraudulent  misrepresentation, 

(g)  In  no  case  shall  the  amount  recover- 
able under  this  section  exceed  the  price  at 
which  the  security  was  offered  to  the  public. 

Sec.  12.  Any  person  who — 

(1)  offers  or  sells  an  Interest  In  real  prop- 
erty or  a  real  estate  security  In  violation  of 
section  5,  or 

(2)  offers  or  sells  an  interest  In  real  prop- 
erty or  a  real  estate  security  (whether  or  not 
exempted  by  the  provisions  of  section  3.  oth- 
er than  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
thereof) ,  by  use  of  any  means  or  Instru- 
ments of  transportation  or  communication  In 
Interstate  commerce  or  of  the  mills,  by  means 
of  a  prospectus  or  oral  communication  which 
Includes  an  untrue  statement  of  a  material 
fact  or  omits  to  state  a  material  fact  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  the  statements  therein. 
In  the  light  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  made,  not  misleading  (the 
purchaser  not  knowing  of  such  untruth  or 
omission) ,  and  does  not  sustain  the  burden 
of  proof  that  he  did  not  know,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  care  could  not  have 
known,  of  such  untruth  or  omission,  shall 
be  liable  to  the  person  purchasing  such  se- 
curity from  him.  who  may  sue  either  at  law 
or  In  equity  in  any  court  of  competent  Jvirls- 
dlctlon  to  recover  the  consideration  paid  for 
such  Interest  in  real  property  or  real  estate 
security  with  interest  thereon,  less  the 
amount  of  any  gain  received  thereon,  upon 
the  tender  of  such  interest  In  real  property 
or  real  estate  security. 

Sec.  13.  No  action  shall  be  maintained  to 
enforce  any  liability  created  under  section  H 
or  section  12  (2)  unless  brought  within  one 
year  after  the  discovery  of  the  untrue  state- 
ment or  the  omission,  or  after  such  discovery 


should  have  been  made  by  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  diligence,  or  to  enforce  a  liabil- 
ity created  under  section  12  (1),  unless 
brought  within  one  year  after  the  violation 
upon  which  it  Is  beised.  In  no  event  shall 
any  such  action  be  brought  to  enforce  a 
liability  created  under  section  11  or  section 
12  (1)  more  than  three  years  after  the  In- 
terest In  real  property  or  real  estate  security 
was  bona  fide  offered  to  the  public,  or  under 
section  12  (2)  more  than  three  years  after 
the  sale. 

Sec.  14.  Any  condition,  stipulation,  or  pro- 
vision binding  any  person  acquiring  any  In- 
terest In  real  property  or  real  estate  security 
to  waive  compliance  with  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  void. 

Sec.  15.  Every  person  who,  by  or  through 
ownership,  agency,  or  otherwise,  or  who,  pur- 
suant to  or  in  connection  with  an  agreement 
or  understanding  with  one  or  more  person  by 
or  through  ownership,  agency,  or  otherwise, 
controls  any  person  liable  under  section  11 
or  12,  shall  also  be  liable  Jointly  and  sev- 
erally with  and  to  the  same  extent  as  such 
controlled  person  to  any  person  to  whom 
such  controlled  person  is  liable,  unless  the 
controlling  person  had  no  knowledge  of  or 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  the  facts  by  reason  of  which  the  liability 
of  the  controlled  person  Is  alleged  to  exist. 
Sec.  16.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  In  the  offer  or  sale  of  any  Interests 
in  real  property  or  real  estate  securities  by 
the  use  of  any  means  or  instruments  of 
transportation  or  communlcaton  In  inter- 
state commerce  or  by  the  use  of  the  malls,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly — 

(1)  to  employ  any  device,  scheme,  or  arti- 
fice to  defraud,  or 

(2)  to  obtain  money  or  property  by  means 
of  any  untrue  statement  of  a  material  fact 
or  any  omission  to  state  a  material  fact  nec- 
essary In  order  to  make  statements  made.  In 
the  light  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  made,  not  misleading,  or 

(3)  to  engage  in  any  transaction,  practice, 
or  course  of  business  which  operates  or  would 
operate  as  a  fraud  or  deceit  upon  the  pur- 
chaser. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  by 
the  use  of  any  means  or  instruments  of 
transportation  or  communication  In  Inter- 
state commerce  or  by  the  use  of  the  malls, 
to  publish,  give  publicity  to.  or  circulate 
any  notice,  circular,  advertisement,  news- 
paper, article,  letter.  Investment  service,  or 
communication  which,  though  not  purport- 
ing to  offer  an  Interest  In  real  property  or  a 
real  estate  security  for  sale,  describes  such 
security  for  a  consideration  received  or  to  be 
received,  directly  or  Indirectly,  from  an  is- 
suer, underwriter,  or  dealer,  without  fully 
disclosing  the  receipt,  whether  past  or  pro- 
spective, of  such  consideration  and  the 
amount  thereof. 

(c)  The  exemptions  provided  in  section  3 
shall  not  apply  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  n.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  use  any  means  or  Instruments  of 
transportation  or  communication  in  inter- 
state conunerce.  or  to  use  the  malls,  directly 
or  Indirectly — 

(1)  to  sell  or  offer  to  sell,  buy  or  offer  to 
buy,  solicit  prospective  sellers  or  purchasers 
of,  solicit  or  obtain  listings  of,  or  negotiate 
the  purchase,  sale,  or  exchange  of  Interests 
In  real  property  on  the  behalf  of  another 
or  others,  for  a  compensation  or  In  expecta- 
tion of  a  compensation; 

(2)  to  lease  or  rent  or  offer  to  lease  or 
rent,  or  place  for  rent  or  solicit  listings  of 
places  to  rent,  or  solicit  for  prospective  ten- 
ants, or  negotiate  the  sale,  purchase,  or  ex- 
change of  leases  on  real  propetry,  or  collect 
rents  from  real  property  or  Improvements 
thereon,  on  the  behalf  of  another  or  others, 
for  a  compensation  or  In  expectation  of  a 
compensation: 

(3)  to  solicit  borrowers  or  lenders  for  or 


negotiate  loans  or  collect  payments  or  per- 
form services  for  borrowers  or  lenders  or  note 
owners  In  connection  with  loans  secured  di- 
rectly or  collaterally  by  real  property  secu- 
rities, for  a  compensation  or  In  expectation 
of  a  compensation;  or 

(4)  to  sell  or  offer  to  sell,  buy  or  offer  to 
buy,  or  exchange  or  offer  to  exchange  a  real 
property  sales  contract,  promissory  note,  or 
mortgage,  secured  by  real  property,  for  an- 
other or  others,  for  a  compensation  or  in 
expectation  of  a  compensation; 
unless  such  person  was  a  duly  licensed  Fed- 
eral real  estate  broker  under  this  Act  prior 
to  and  during  the  conduct  of  the  activities 
described  In  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  and 
(4)  of  subsection  (a)  and  unless  all  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  have  been  complied 
with. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  use  any  means  or  Instruments  of  trans- 
portation or  communication  In  Interstate 
commerce,  or  to  the  mails,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly— 

(1)  to  sell  or  offer  to  sell,  buy  or  offer  to 
buy,  solicit  prospective  sellers  or  purchasers 
of,  or  negotiate  the  purchase  sale  or  exchange 
of  real  estate  securities  on  the  behalf  of  an- 
other or  others,  for  a  compensation  or  in 
expectation  of  a  compensation;  or 

(2)  to  engage  in  the  business  of  buying 
and  selling  real  estate  securities  for  his  own 
account; 

unless  such  person  was  a  duly  licensed  Fed- 
eral dealer  under  this  Act  prior  to  and  during 
the  conduct  of  the  activities  described  In 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (b) 
and  all  other  provisions  of  this  Act  have  been 
complied  with. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
use  any  means  or  Instruments  of  transporta- 
tion or  communication  in  interstate  com- 
merce, or  to  use  the  mails,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  engage  in  the  business  of  buying 
and  selling  real  estate  for  his  own  account 
unless  such  person  was  a  duly  licensed  fed- 
eral developer  under  this  Act  prior  to  and 
during  the  conduct  of  the  activities  described 
in  this  subsection  and  unless  all  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  have  been  complied  with. 

(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
use  any  means  or  instruments  of  transporta- 
tion or  communication  In  interstate  com- 
merce, or  to  use  the  mails,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  Issue  and  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any 
real  estate  security  unless  such  person  was  a 
duly  licensed  federal  issuer  dealer  under  this 
Act  prior  to  such  sale  or  offer  of  sale. 

(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
use  any  means  or  instruments  of  transporta- 
tion or  communication  in  Interstate  com- 
merce, or  to  use  the  malls,  directly  or 
Indirectly. 

(1)  to  Invest  or  exchange  money  or  prop- 
erty in  an  interest  in  real  property  or  real 
estate  securities  on  behalf  of  another  or 
others  for  compensation  or  in  expectation 
of  compensation 

(2)  to  give  advise  on  Investment  in  an 
Interest  in  real  property  or  real  estate  securi- 
ties to  another  or  others  for  a  compensation 
or  in  expectation  of  a  compensation; 

(3)  to  manage,  control  or  otherwise  direct 
real  property  or  real  estate  securities  belong- 
ing, directly  or  Indirectly,  to  another  or 
others;  or 

(4)  to  act  as  a  manager,  general  partner, 
trustee  or  otherwise  manage  or  direct  opera- 
tions of  a  real  estate  investment  company, 
unless  such  person  was  a  duly  licensed  fed- 
eral investment  manager  under  this  Act  prior 
to  and  during  the  activities  described  in  sub- 
sections (1),  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (e) 
and  unless  all  other  provisions  of  this  Act 
have  been  complied  with. 

(f)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
use  any  means  or  Instruments  of  transporta- 
tion or  communication  in  interstate  com- 
merce, or  to  use  the  mails,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  engage  in  the  business  of  conduct- 
ing appraisals  of  value  of  interests  in  real 
property  or  of  real  estate  secxirlties  for  an- 
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other  or  others,  for  compensation  or  in  ex- 
pectation of  compensation,  unless  such  per- 
son Is  duly  licensed  as  a  federal  real  estate 
appraiser  under  this  Act  and  unless  all  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  are  complied  with. 

(g)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  use  any  means  or  instruments  of  trans- 
portation or  communication  in  interstate 
commerce,  or  to  use  the  malls,  directly  or 
indirectly  to  perform  any  of  the  activities 
of  the  transfer  of  title  or  interests  In  title 
to  real  property  or  real  estate  securities,  un- 
less such  person  Is  duly  licensed  as  a  fed- 
eral closing  agent  under  this  Act  and  un- 
less all  other  provisions  of  this  Act  are  com- 
piled with. 

(h)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
use  any  means  or  Instruments  of  transpor- 
tation or  communication  in  Interstate  com- 
merce, or  to  use  the  mails,  directly  or  in- 
directly to  insure  or  guarantee  the  condi- 
tion of  title  to  an  Interest  In  real  property  or 
real  estate  securities,  unless  such  person  Is 
duly  licensed  as  an  insurer  under  this  Act 
and'  unless  all  other  provisions  of  this  Act 
are  complied  with. 

Sec.  18.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  grant 
licenses  under  this  Act  to  persons  found 
qualified  by  the  Commission  to  act  (in  the 
case  of  any  such  person)  as — 

(1)  a  federal  real  estate  broker, 

(2)  a  federal  securities  dealer, 

(3)  an  Issuer  dealer, 

(4)  a  federal  real  estate  developer, 

(5)  a  federal  investment  manager, 

(6)  a  federal  real  estate  appraiser, 

(7)  a  federal  closing  agent,  or 
1 8)  an  Insurer. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  determine  in 
its  qualification  evaluation  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (before  granting  a  license  under 
such  subsection  to  any  person)    that — 

(1)  the  person  Is  of  good  character  and 
bu.siness  repute; 

(2)  the  person  has  a  formal  education  or 
its  equivalent  In  the  field  of  endeavor  per- 
mitted under  the  license  to  be  granted; 

(3)  the  person  is  at  least  21  years  of  age 
and  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  the  person  (as  demonstrated  to  the 
Commission,  by  written  examination  if  the 
Commission  so  requests)  has  the  proficiency 
to  perform  the  activities  permitted  under  the 
license  to  such  a  degree  that  his  operations 
under  the  license  will  be  of  service  to  the 
people  and  a  credit  to  the  Industry; 

(5)  the  person  has  submitted  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Commission  on  a  form  prescribed 
by  it  and  has  paid  an  unrefundable  applica- 
tion fee  of  850;  and 

(6)  the  person  has  sworn  an  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States  of  America. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  suspend  or 
revoke  any  license  granted  by  It — 

( 1 )  if  It  Is  discovered  within  two  years 
of  the  date  of  Issuance  of  such  license  that 
any  information  submitted  by  the  applicant 
for  such  license  was  false  or  misleading,  or 
that  a  material  fact  which  could  have  caused 
denial  of  such  application  for  license  was 
omitted,  or 

(2)  If  the  licensee  Is  adjudged  to  have 
committed  a  fraud  In  any  civil  action,  or 

(3)  If  the  licensee  Is  found  guilty  of  any 
crime  Involving  moral  turpitude  and  a  fine 
of  $500  or  more,  or 

(4)  If  the  licensee  fails  to  exercise  proper 
supervision  of  any  agents  employed  by  him, 
or 

(5)  If  the  licensee  permits  his  license  to  be 
used  by  other  persons,  or 

(6)  If  the  licensee  Is  no  longer  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  or  if  the  licensee  or 
any  of  his  agents  takes  part  or  becomes 
Involved  In  any  political  activity  calculated 
to  cause,  or  resvUtlng  In,  any  public  disorder, 
or  any  activity  directed  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  19.  In  the  event  the  licensee  or 
applicant  is  a  corporation — 

(1)  each  and  every  officer  (other  than 
members  of  the  licensee's  family  who  do  not 


perform  any  activities  for  which  a  license  is 
required  under  this  Act)  shall  be  required 
to  hold  a  license  under  this  Act,  and 

(2)  each  and  every  officer  shall  be  Jointly 
and  severally  liable  for  violations  of  this  Act, 
both  civil  and  criminal. 

Sec  20.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  effect  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  securities  commission  (cr 
any  agency  or  office  performing  like  func- 
tions) of  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  over  any 
security  or  any  person. 

Sec.  21.  (a)  The  Commission  (or  Commis- 
sioner) shall  have  authority  from  time  to 
time  to  make,  amend,  and  rescind  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Among  other 
things,  the  Commission  shall  have  authority 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  to  prescribe  the 
form  or  forms  in  which  required  Information 
shall  be  set  forth.  The  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  effective  upon 
publication  In  the  manner  in  which  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe.  No  provision  of 
this  Act  Imposing  any  liability  shall  apply 
to  any  act  done  or  omitted  In  good  faith  In 
conformity  with  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the 
Commission,  notwithstanding  that  such  rule 
or  regulation  may,  after  such  act  or  omission, 
be  amended  or  rescinded  or  be  determined  by 
judicial  or  other  authority  to  be  Invalid  for 
any  reason. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  all  investigations 
which,  m  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  are 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  enforcement  of 
this  Act,  any  member  of  the  Commission  or 
any  officer  or  officer  designated  by  It  Is  em- 
powered to  administer  oaths  and  aiflrmations, 
supena  witnesses,  take  evidence,  and  require 
the  production  of  any  books,  papers,  or  other 
documents  which  the  Commission  deems 
relevant  or  material  to  the  Inquiry.  Such 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  documentary  evidence  may  be  re- 
quired from  any  place  in  the  United  States 
or  any  Territory  at  any  designated  place  of 
hearing. 

Sec.  22.  (a)  Whenever  It  shall  appear  to  the 
Commission,  either  upon  complaint  or  other- 
wise, that  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  of 
any  rule  or  regulation  prescribed  under  au- 
thority thereof,  have  been  or  are  about  to  be 
violated.  It  may,  in  Its  discretion,  either  re- 
quire or  permit  such  person  to  file  with  It  a 
statement  In  writing,  under  oath,  or  other- 
wise, as  to  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
concerning  the  subject  matter  which  It  be- 
lieves to  be  In  the  public  Interest  to  Investi- 
gate, and  may  Investigate  such  facts. 

(b)  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Com- 
mission that  any  person  Is  engaged  or  about 
to  engage  In  any  acts  or  practices  which  con- 
stitute or  will  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  or  of  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation prescribed  under  authority  thereof.  It 
may  in  its  discretion  bring  an  action  In  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  court  of  any  Territory,  or  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  enjoin  such  acts  or  practices, 
and  upon  a  proper  showing  a  permanent  or 
temporary  Injunction  or  restraining  order 
shall  be  granted  without  bond.  The  Commis- 
sion may  transmit  such  evidence  as  may  be 
available  concerning  such  acts  or  practices 
to  the  Attorney  General  who  may,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, institute  the  necessary  criminal  pro- 
ceedings under  this  Act.  Any  such  criminal 
proceeding  may  be  brought  either  in  the  dis- 
trict wherein  the  transmittal  of  the  prospec- 
tus or  security  complained  of  begins,  or  in 
the  district  wherein  such  prospectus  or  se- 
curity is  received. 

(c)  Upon  application  of  the  Commission 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  courts  of  any  Territory,  and 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  also  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  Issue  writs  of  mandamus  command- 
ing any  person  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  or  any  order  of  the  Com- 
mission made  in  pursuance  thereof. 

Sec.  23.  All  hearings  shall  be  public  and 


may  be  held  before  the  Commission  or  an 
officer  or  officers  of  the  Commission  desig- 
nated by  It,  and  appropriate  records  thereof 
shall  be  kept. 

Sec.  24.  The  rights. and  remedies  provided 
by  this  Act  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  and 
all  other  rights  and  remedies  that  may  exist 
at  law  or  In  equity. 

Sec.  25.  (a)  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  courts  of 
any  Territory,  and  the  United  Stales  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  of  offenses  and  violations  under 
this  Act  and  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Commission  in  respect 
thereto,  and,  coiiciirrent  with  State  and  Ter- 
ritorial courts,  of  all  suns  In  equity  and  ac- 
tions at  lav,'  brought  to  enforce  any  liability 
or  duty  created  by  this  Act.  Any  such  suit 
or  action  may  be  brought  In  the  district 
wherein  the  defendant  is  found  or  is  an  In- 
habitant or  trarsactions  business,  or  In  the 
district  where  the  alleged  violation  took 
place.  If  the  defendant  participated  therein, 
and  process  In  such  cases  may  be  served  In 
any  other  district  of  which  the  defendant  Is 
an  Inhabitant  or  wherever  the  defendant 
may  be  found.  Judgments  .ind  decrees  sn 
rendered  shall  be  subject  to  review  as  pro- 
vided m  sectlOJis  225  and  347  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  No  case  arising  under 
this  Act  and  brought  in  any  State  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  shall  be  removed  to 
any  court  of  the  United  States.  No  costs 
shall  be  assessed  for  or  against  the  Commis- 
sion In  any  proceeding  under  this  Act 
brought  by  or  against  It  In  the  Supreme 
Court  or  such  other  courts. 

(b)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  issued  to  any  person,  any  of 
such  United  States  courts  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  the  person  guilty  of  con- 
tumacv  or  refusal  to  obey  Is  found  or  resides, 
upon  application  by  the  Commission,  may 
issue  to  such  person  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  appear  before  the  Commission,  or 
one  of  its  examiners  designated  by  it,  there 
to  produce  documentary  evidence  if  so 
ordered,  or  there  to  give  evidence  touching 
the  matter  In  question;  and  any  failure  to 
obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished 
by  said  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(c)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
books,  papers,  contracts,  agreements,  and 
other  docvunents  before  the  Commission,  or 
in  obedience  to  the  subpena  of  the  Com- 
mission or  any  member  thereof  or  any  of- 
ficer designated  by  It.  or  In  any  cause  or  pro- 
ceeding institution  by  the  Commission,  on 
the  ground  that  the  testimony  or  evidence, 
documentary  or  otherwise,  required  of  him, 
may  tend  to  incriminate  him  or  subject  him 
to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture:  but  no  individual 
shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any 
penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of 
any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concerning 
which  he  is  compelled,  after  having  claimed 
his  privelege  against  self-incrimination,  to 
testify  or  produce  evidence,  documentary  or 
otherwise,  except  that  such  Individual  so 
testifying  shall  not  be  exempt  from  prose- 
cution and  punishment  for  perjury  com- 
mitted In  so  testifying. 

Sec.  26.  Neither  the  fact  that  the  regis- 
tration statement  for  an  interest  in  real  prop- 
erty or  a  real  estate  security  has  been  filed 
or  Is  in  effect  nor  the  fact  that  a  stop  order 
Is  not  In  effect  with  respect  thereto  shall 
be  deemed  a  finding  by  the  Commission 
that  the  registration  statement  is  true  and 
accurate  on  its  face  or  that  it  does  not  con- 
tain an  untrue  statement  of  fact  or  omit  to 
state  a  material  fact,  or  be  held  to  mean 
that  the  Commission  has  in  any  way  passed 
upon  the  merits  of,  or  given  approval  to. 
such  interest  In  real  property  or  a  real  estate 
security.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  make,  or 
cause  to  be  made,  to  any  prospective  pur- 
chaser, any  representation  contrary  to  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  27.  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
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any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  the  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Com- 
mission or  Commissioner  under  authority 
thereof,  or  any  person  who  willfully  makes 
any  untrue  statement  of  a  material  fact  or 
omits  to  state  any  material  fact  required 
to  be  stated  therein  or  necessary  to  make  the 
statements  herein  not  misleading,  shall  upon 
conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
Sec.  28.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  relieve 
any  person  from  submitting  to  the  respec- 
tive supervisory  units  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  Information,  reports,  or 
other  documents  that  are  now  or  may  here- 
after be  required  by  any  provision  of  law. 

Sec.  29.  Qualification  under  this  Act  shall 
constitute  an  exemption  from  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933.  and  be  concurrent  with  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  and  the  Investment  Advisors  Act  of 
1940. 

Sec.  30.  Title  XIV  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  (the  In- 
terstate Land  Sales  Full  Disclosure  Act)  is 
repealed. 

Sec.  31.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act. 
or  the  appllcatloin  of  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circimistance.  shall  be  held  in- 
valid, the  remainder  of  this  Act,  or  the  ap- 
plication of  such  provision  to  persons  or  cir- 
cumstances other  than  those  as  to  which  It  Is 
held  invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  32.  Any  person  in  possession  of  a  li- 
cense from  any  State,  territory,  or  posses- 
sion, or  in  posse.ssion  of  a  principal's  li- 
cense from  the  National  Association  of  Se- 
curities Dealers,  may  apply  in  writing  within 
one  year  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  and 
receive  a  waiver  of  any  written  examination 
for  a  license  under  this  Act  if  such  license 
does  not  grant  him  the  right  to  engage  In 
activities  not  encompassed  bv  his  existing 
licen.5e.  This  section  shall  expire  one  year 
from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
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IT  IS  TIME  TO  ADOPT  PROGRAM 
FOR  CONVERSION  TO  METRIC 
SYSTEM 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 14,  1971,  I  introduced  H.R.  12307, 
a  bill  to  establish  a  program  for  the 
United  States  to  convert  to  the  metric 
system. 

Under  Public  Law  90472.  approved  Au- 
gust 9,  1968,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
was  authorized  to  undertake  a  3-year 
-study  to  determine  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  increased  use  of  the  metric 
system  in  the  United  States. 

Tlie  final  report  was  issued  in  July, 
1971  and  contained  several  recommenda- 
tions for  conversion  to  the  metric  system; 
however,  no  specific  legislative  proposal 
was  .set  forth.  Prior  to  the  publication  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Re- 
port there  were  many  who  felt  that  this 
study  would  provide  the  requisite  impetus 
for  beginning  the  process  of  conversion. 
But.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  impetus  must 
come  from  the  Congress,  70  years  ago.  a 
bill  was  brought  before  the  Congress  to 
make  the  metric  system  mandatorj-.  It 
was  narrowly  defeated.  The  same  pro- 
posal was  made  4  years  later,  in  1906,  and 
again  was  narrowly  defeated.  In  1938, 
another  effort  was  made  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress — only  to  fail  again.  Mean- 
while, the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  was 
going  metric. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for  the 
United  States  to  join  the  rest  of  the 


world.  If  we  fail  to  seize  the  moment  now 
we  may  well  find  ourselves  in  the  year 
2000  still  using  conversion  tables  and 
still  losing  valuable  world  trade  to  na- 
tions offering  goods  in  metric  measure- 
ments, I  would  refer  my  colleagues  to  a 
1965  committee  print  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics 
which  points  out  that  new  nations  are 
going  metric,  as  in  Africa,  and  they  need 
products  which  they  can  use  and  repair. 
We  are  going  to  miss  out  on  this  valuable 
foreign  trade  if  we  cannot  give  these 
customers  what  they  want. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  press  vig- 
orously for  legislation  which  will  set  up 
orderly  procedures  for  transition  to  the 
metric  system,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  the  text  of  the  metric  con- 
version bill  in  the  form  in  which  I  pro- 
pose to  reintroduce  it. 

H.R.   12555 
A  bill  to  establish  a  program  for  the  United 
States  to  covert  to  the  metric  system 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
is  established,  under  the  general  auspices  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  United  States 
Metric    Conversion    Coordinating    Commis- 
sion   (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission"). The  Commission  shall  have  nine 
members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
who  shall  represent  (a)   business,  (b)   labor, 
(c)  education,  (d)  science,  and  (e)  technol- 
ogy. Each  member  shall  be  compensated  at 
the  rate  of  $100  a  day  each  day  during  which 
he  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  Com- 
mission   and    shall    receive    travel    expenses 
while  away  from  his  home  or  regular  place 
of  business  in  the  service  of  the  Commission, 
as  a  person  Intermittently  employed  in  the 
Government  service,  under  section  5703(b) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  Members  of 
Congress   or   other   Federal   employees   shall 
not   be  entitled   to  such  compensation   but 
.shall   be   reimbursed   for  expenses   incurred 
while  in  the  service  of  the  Commission.  Each 
member  shall  have  a  five-year  term  and  may 
be  reappointed  by  the  President. 

Sec.  2,  The  Commission  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  implementing,  with  the 
voluntary  participation  of  every  interested 
sector  and  group  in  the  United  States,  the 
recommendations  of  the  United  States  metric 
study,  undertaken  pursuant  to  the  Act  ap- 
proved August  9.  1968,  Including — 

( 1 )  that  the  United  States  change  to  the 
international  metric  system  deliberately  and 
carefully; 

(2)  that  this  be  done  through  a  coordi- 
nated national  program; 

(3)  that  detailed  plans  and  timetables  be 
worked  out,  within  the  guiding  framework 
established  and  from  time  to  time  revised  by 
the  Commission,  by  the  various  sectors  and 
interests  of  the  society  themselves; 

(4)  that  priority  be  given  to  an  educational 
program  to  be  carried  out  in  the  Nation's 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning,  as  well  as  with 
the  public  at  large,  designed  to  enable  all 
Americans  to  think  and  work  in  metric  terms: 

(5)  that  the  appropriate  representatives  of 
American  enterprise  participate  in  interna- 
tional standards  activities; 

(6)  that  in  order  to  encourage  efBclency 
and  minimize  the  overall  costs  to  society, 
the  general  rule  should  be  that  any  change- 
over costs  shall  lie  where  they  fall;  and 

(7)  that  the  target  date  for  full  conversion 
shall  be  January  1.  1983. 

Sec.  3.  Each  agency,  entity,  and  authority 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  convert  to  the  International  me- 
tric system  as  soon  as  piosslble,  and  to  co- 
operate fully  with  the  Commission  In  all  re- 
spects. 

Sec.  4.  On  and  after  January  1,  1983,  the 


sole  official  system  of  weights  and  measures 
in  the  United  States  shall  be  the  Interna- 
tional metric  system. 

Sec.  5.  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to 
the  President  and  to  each  House  of  Congress 
an  interim  report  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  In- 
terim reports  shall  be  likewise  submitted 
each  year  thereafter  untU  January  1,  1983. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated  such  amounts 
as  are  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 


THE  PROPOSED  FEDERAL  BUDGET 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1973 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RousH ) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr 
Vanik)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reviewing 
the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1973 
submitted  to  the  Congress  today,  all  of 
our  comments  must  bear  in  mind  the 
enormity  of  the  Federal  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1972  and  1973. 

While  official  records  remain  to  be 
tabulated,  it  appears  quite  evident  that 
the  imbalance  in  Federal  revenues  and 
expenditures  puts  the  American  dollar  on 
a  shaky  ground  at  home — and  in  an  even 
more  precarious  condition  abroad. 

The  welfare  of  the  American  people 
is  directly  dependent  on  the  credibility 
of  the  currency  of  the  land,  and  the  cur- 
rency of  the  land  reflects  the  good 
health  or  ill  health  of  the  issuer. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  complain  about  the 
size  of  the  Federal  deficit  and  every 
Member  of  Congress  has  his  selected  list 
of  targets  for  spending  reduction  or 
spending  expansion.  It  is  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  look  at  the 
entire  range  of  Federal  programs  and 
decide  which  must  continue  and  what 
expenditures  must  be  curtailed  or 
eliminated. 

No  one,  in  his  right  mind,  expects  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
agree  to  a  defense  expenditure  of  $83  bil- 
lion. A  $15  billion  cutback  could  be 
brought  about  without,  in  any  way,  im- 
periling the  basic  security  of  the  Nation. 
Defense  cutbacks  could  provide  for  the 
elimination  of  such  frills  as  the  $1  billion 
B-1  manned  bomber,  and  the  leadtime 
procurement  items  on  the  $1  billion  air- 
craft carrier,  and  continued  large  pur- 
chases of  overly  complex  and  fantasti- 
cally expensive  jet  aircraft  such  as  the 
F-14  and  F-15.  In  addition,  development 
of  the  ABM  is  proceeding  full  speed 
ahead  at  an  expenditure  level  of  about 
a  billion  dollars,  without  waiting  for  the 
results  of  the  President's  trips  to  Peking 
dnd  Moscow.  Further  savings  could  be 
achieved  by  the  reduction  of  oia-  military 
spending  abroad  for  the  stationing  of 
troops  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

It  is  shocking  that  with  the  winding 
dowTi  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  projects  al- 
most no  reduction  In  manpower.  Accord- 
ing to  the  budget.  Department  of  De- 
fense manpower  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year  will  be  2,391,796  personnel.  At  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1973,  it  will  be  down 
only  about  34,000  to  2,358,037.  This  is 
offset  by  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
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Reserves  of  about  10,000  men.  The  budget 
further  provides  for  increases  in  mili- 
tary foreign  aid — with  considerable  aid 
to  repressive  military  dictatorships. 

The  simi  of  $68  billion  is  a  respectable 
defense  expenditure  which,  if  properly 
spent,  could  provide  a  more  effective  de- 
fense machinery  than  the  present  im- 
necessary  deployment  of  American  troops 
in  Asia  and  in  Europe  and  the  extrava- 
gant acquisition  of  unnecessary  weapons 
systems. 

Four  and  a  half  billion  dollars  could 
be  saved  in  the  elimination  of  Federal 
programs  for  excessive  irrigation,  soil- 
bank  and  crop  subsidies  programs  for 
sugar,  wheat,  cotton,  wool,  tobacco,  pea- 
nuts, milk,  and  feed  grains. 

Other,  expanded  and  unnecessary  sub- 
sidies are  continued  in  the  budget.  For 
example,  ship  construction  subsidies  are 
up  and  are  designed  to  benefit  certain 
oil  companies — companies  which  already 
pay  almost  no  Federal  income  tax,  A 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  could  be  cut 
from  this  program. 

Several  major  Corps  of  Engineers 
public  work  projects  should  be  cut  for 
an  immediate  saving  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  a  long-range  savings  of  billions 
of  dollars.  For  example,  the  new  budget 
contains  additional  funds  for  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee  Canal  project — a  proj- 
ect described  as  an  effort  to  turn  the 
Mississippi  River  into  a  two-lane  river. 

In  addition  to  these  expenditure  sav- 
ings, the  deficit  could  be  nearly  elimi- 
nated by  effective  tax  reform  and  tax 
adjustments. 

If  the  present  system  of  oil  quotas  for 
imported  oil  were  converted  to  a  tariff 
system,  revenues  could  be  increased 
about  SI. 5  billion  a  year.  Imposition  of  a 
tax  on  capital  gains  at  death  would  in- 
crease public  revenues  by  $3.5  billion  per 
year. 

Tax  recovery  for  excessive  oil  depletion 
over  actual  costs  could  save  a  billion  dol- 
lars, while  a  shift  of  the  financing  of 
mass  transit  programs  from  the  taxpay- 
er to  the  highway  trust  fund  could  save 
another  billion  dollars. 

A  tax  on  the  excess  of  depreciation  on 
real  assets  over  the  actual  costs  of  assets 
would  provide  a  recovery  for  the  Treas- 
ury in  the  sum  of  $1  Vz  billion. 

The  application  of  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  on  the  foreign  investment  of 
corporations  and  their  subsidies,  except 
for  point-4  countries  could  yield  almost 
another  billion  dollars. 

Additional  tax  reform  bills  have  been 
introduced  which  would  close  an  un- 
justifiable $11  billion  in  tax  loopholes, 
increase  tax  equity,  and  help  eliminate 
the  deficit. 

Deficit  reduction  of  this  dimension 
would  provide  an  adequate  defense,  a 
sustained  support  for  solving  social  prob- 
lems, the  protection  of  our  environment 
and  substantial  educational  support.  A 
deficit  reduction  of  this  dimension  would 
reestablish  the  dollar  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad  and  insure  the  stability  of  the 
domestic  economy. 

The  important  thing  in  establishing 
priorities,  is  to  direct  expenditures  to 
human  needs  and  to  those  forces  which 
stimulate  the  economy  rather  than  those 
which  are  nonproductive. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  1973  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
President  sent  to  the  Congress  his  pro- 
posed budget  for  fiscal  year  1973.  In  his 
message  transmitting  the  budget,  the 
President  explains  the  reasons  for  his 
proposals  and  the  basic  principles  which 
guide  his  budget  policy;  he  asks  that  the 
Congress  support  the  proposals  set  forth 
in  the  budget.  I  believe  that  the  under- 
lying principles  reflected  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  recommendations  are 
sound,  and  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt 
them;  the  particular  program  recom- 
mendations should  also  have  the  support 
of  the  Congress, 

The  objective  of  the  1973  budget  is,  in 
the  President's  words,  "a  new  prosperity 
for  all  Ameiicans  without  the  stimulus 
of  war  and  without  the  drain  of  infla- 
tion." The  administration  is  pm-suing 
this  objective  tlirough  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent policies — all  facets  of  the  new  eco- 
nomic policy  introduced  on  August  15  of 
last  year;  it.s  fiscal  policy  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  overall  program. 

The  full-employment  budget  concept  is 
central  to  the  budget  policy  proposed  by 
the  President.  It  holds  that,  except  in 
emergency  conditions,  expenditures 
should  not  exceed  the  level  at  which  the 
budget  would  be  balanced  under  condi- 
tions of  full  emplo.vment.  The  proposed 
1973  budget  confoi-ms  to  this  guideline, 
with  the  result  that  it  will  provide  neces- 
sary stimulus  for  expansion,  but  will  not 
be  inflationary.  At  a  time  when  the 
economy  still  has  some  slack  but  when 
we  are  not  yet  very  far  from  a  most  seri- 
ous bout  with  inflation,  this  is  the  right 
approach  to  determine  what  total  Fed- 
eral spending  should  be. 

The  full-employment  budget  guide- 
line calls  for  a  tight  rein  on  spending  in 
1973.  Proposed  outlays  of  $246.3  billion 
represents  only  a  4.1  percent  increase 
over  the  1972  level.  This  is  less  than  half 
the  average  annual  rate  of  increase — 8.6 
percent — over  the  previous  3  years  of  this 
administration,  which  in  turn  compares 
favorably  with  an  annual  average  14.7 
percent  increase  for  the  3  years  1965  to 
1968  under  the  previous  administration. 
The  reason  for  this  significant  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  increase  in  Government 
spending  lies  in  the  President's  convic- 
tion that  we  must  keep  expenditures 
within  full-employment  revenues  and 
also  that  we  should  consistently  try  to 
lower  those  revenues  through  tax  reduc- 
tions w-hich  leave  with  the  individual  cit- 
izen more  freedom  to  choose  how  his 
money  will  be  spent  and  his  life  be  lived. 
Thus,  tax  changes  made  during  this  ad- 
ministration have  reduced  1973  full- 
employment  revenues  by  almost  $20  bil- 
lion. That  money  is  available  to  individ- 
uals to  be  used  as  they  wish;  had  the  rate 
of  Increase  in  spending  sustained  by  the 
previous  administration  been  continued, 
the  Government  would  have  had  to  take 
that  $20  billion  in  taxes,  and  more  be- 
sides, to  finance  its  programs. 

This  substantial  reduction  in  tax 
rates,  made  possible  by  exerting  strong 
downward  pressure  on  the  rate  of  in- 


crease in  Government  spending,  is  indic- 
ative of  one  of  the  President's  highest 
priority  objectives,  one  which  should 
command  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
as  well :  E>ecentralizing  power — economic 
and  political — away  from  Washington 
and  the  Federal  bureaucracy  and  relo- 
cating it  in  State  and  local  governments, 
which  are  closer  to  the  people,  or,  better 
yet,  in  the  people  themselves.  This  policy 
is  reflected  in  the  overall  budget  total, 
constrained  by  the  substantial  tax  re- 
ductions I  have  just  discussed,  and  also 
in  the  specific  programmatic  proposal  for 
revenue  sharing. 

The  1973  budget  allocates  $5.3  billion 
for  the  President's  general  revenue- 
sharing  program.  Authorization  of  six 
special  revenue-sharing  programs  is  also 
requested,  two  of  which — urban  com- 
munity development  and  education — are 
proposed  to  be  effective  in  1973.  The 
general  revenue-sharing  program  is  con- 
sistent with  the  proposal  that  was 
made  originally  in  the  1972  budget  12 
months  ago.  The  issue,  as  the  President 
notes  in  his  message,  has  been  before  the 
Congress  for  long  enough,  and  it  is  now 
up  to  the  Congress  to  take  prompt  action 
on  it.  Tlie  need  for  action  becomes  more 
pressing  with  every  passing  day  as  the 
fiscal  crisis  of  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments mounts.  These  are  the  gov- 
ernments which  are  closest  to  the  people 
and  most  responsive  to  the  varied  needs 
of  their  constituents.  By  passing  the 
President's  revenue-sharing  proposal,  we 
will  be  putting  those  governments  on  a 
sounder  footing,  enabling  them  to  take 
advantage  of  the  flexibility  of  the  federal 
system.  The  generous  funding  which  the 
President  has  allocated  to  this  revenue- 
sharing  proposal  is  indicative  of  the  high 
priority  which  he  attaches  to  returning 
power  to  the  people. 

Another  proposal  stressed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  is  also  designed  to  make 
government  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  all  citizens.  The  President  asks  for 
prompt  action  on  his  program  to  re- 
organize the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  last  March.  By 
streamlining  the  bureaucracy  and  clearly 
identifying  lines  of  responsibility  for  the 
development  and  administration  of  Gov- 
ernment programs,  the  reorganization 
would  enable  the  (government  to  deliver 
more  services  to  the  people  for  each 
dollar  collected  from  taxpayers,  and  it 
would  strengthen  the  control  of  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  and  ulti- 
mately the  people,  over  what  is  now  a 
remote  and  entangled  Federal  bureau- 
cracy. 

These  then  are  the  three  principal 
means  which  the  President  propascs  in 
his  budget  and  legislative  program  for 
returning  the  power  concentrated  in 
Washington  to  the  people.  First,  the  over- 
all budget  policy  of  holding  down  the 
growth  in  Government  spending,  thus 
obviating  the  need  to  raise  taxes  and  re- 
straining inflation,  which  is  but  another 
form  of  tax.  Second,  revenue  sharing, 
which  will  locate  more  political  and  eco- 
nomic power  in  governments  closer  to  the 
individual  citizen.  And,  third,  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Federal  executive  branch, 
which  will  make  the  Government  more 
responsive  to  the  peoples'  will. 
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Another  high  priority  in  the  Presi- 
dents program,  which  is  stressed  in  his 
Dudget  message,  is  the  need  to  "create 
peaceful  world  order."  The  President 
stresses  the  importance  of  providing  ade- 
quate funding  for  our  national  defense 
programs  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  nego- 
tiate with  other  countries  from  a  position 
of  strength  and  protect  our  vital  inter- 
ests wherever  they  may  be  threatened. 

While  our  program  of  Vietnamization 
has  reduced  the  expenditures  required 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  below 
what  they  would  otherwise  be,  in  other 
areas  it  is  imperative  that  we  strengthen 
and  modernize  our  defense  posture.  For 
this  reason,  the  President  has  proposed  a 
$6.3  billion  increase  in  budget  authority 
for  military  programs  over  the  1972  fig- 
ure, and  his  message  could  not  be  more 
forceful  in  stressing  the  importance  of 
aflRrmative  congressional  action  on  his 
entire  request. 

The  cuts  which  the  Congress  has  made 
in  the  administration's  defense  appro- 
priations bills  over  the  last  2  years  simply 
must  not  be  repeated.  We  can  afford  to 
maintain  our  strength;  what  we  cannot 
afford  is  to  have  to  catch  up  with  other 
countries  if  we  should  fall  behind.  This 
administration  is  conscious  of  the  need 
to  meet  pressing  domestic  needs;  that  is 
why  it  proposes  spending  45  percent  of 
the  budget  on  human  resource  programs 
and  only  32  percent  on  defense  pro- 
grams— an  allocation  of  resources  which 
exactly  reverses  those  of  the  prior  ad- 
ministration in  1968.  But  it  also  knows 
that  there  can  be  no  progress  for  America 
at  home  without  progress  for  the  world 
abroad,  and  that  progress  for  the  world 
abroad  depends  on  the  establishment  of 
a  peaceful  world  order.  That  peaceful 
world  order  in  turn  depends  on  the  main- 
tenance of  American  militai-y  strength 
which  is  second  to  none. 

The  final  objective  of  the  1973  budget 
which  is  stressed  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage is  "to  direct  the  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government  toward  those  needs 
the  American  people  most  want  met  and 
toward  the  people  who  are  most  in  need." 
With  limited  resources,  hard  choices 
had  to  be  made  with  respect  to  the  fund- 
ing levels  of  domestic  programs.  Sub- 
stantial increases  were  allowed  only  to 
the  few  of  utmost  importance.  Nonethe- 
less, a  number  of  high  priority  areas 
where  generous  funding  is  necessary  or 
new  legislation  is  proposed  to  reform  the 
Government's  role  should  be  singled  out. 
The  1973  budget  gives  emphasis  to  the 
following  subjects: 

First.  Welfare  reform.  Welfare  reform 
has  been  before  the  Congress  for  over  2 
years.  It  has  been  debated  throughout 
the  entire  country,  had  stood  the  test  of 
public  scrutiny,  and  gained  widespread 
national  support.  The  budget  proposes 
an  appropriation  of  $450  million  to  start 
the  replacement  of  the  present  inade- 
quate welfare  system  with  the  new 
"workfare.  '  The  new  system  is  expensive 
to  initiate  but  the  cost  in  human  terms 
of  continuing  with  the  existing  system  is 
far  greater. 

This  body,  of  course,  is  not  to  blame 
for  the  delay  in  enactment  of  the  wel- 
fare reform  proposal,  inasmuch  as  we 
have  twice  sent  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject to  the  Senate  only  to  see  it  languish. 
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I  would  hope,  as  the  President  expresses 
in  his  message,  that  we  will  soon  make 
this  program  a  reality;  the  budget  pro- 
poses adequate  funding  for  transition  to 
the  new  system,  and  further  delay  can- 
not be  justified. 

Second.  Schools.  Schools  which  have 
been  affected  by  the  need  to  desegregate 
require  emergency  assistance  to  assure 
that  the  quality  of  education  they  pro- 
vide is  maintained.  The  1973  budget  pro- 
poses to  spend  $1  billion  to  this  end. 
Nothing  could  speak  more  clearly  of  the 
administration's  concern  for  assuring 
equal  education  opportunity  for  all  chil- 
dren. Again,  the  House  has  acted  on  the 
authorization  for  this  program  which  is 
now  before  the  Senate.  The  budget  antic- 
ipates its  final  enactment  and  provides 
the  necessary  funding. 

Third.  Aging.  The  aging  are  owed  a 
greater  opportunity  for  dignity  and  eco- 
nomic independence.  In  the  past,  this 
administration  has  been  generous  in  pro- 
posing increases  for  progams  which  bene- 
fit the  elderiy,  and  the  1973  budget  is  con- 
sistent with  this  history.  It  would  pro- 
vide total  spending  of  $50  billion  for  the 
benefit  of  the  elderly  in  1973,  $6  billion 
more  than  in  the  current  year  and  $16 
billion  more  than  in  1969.  Particularly 
important  in  this  area  is  the  proposed 
fivefold  increase  in  the  amount  budget- 
ed for  the  Administration  on  Aging, 
which  will  bring  that  office's  program  up 
to  $100  million. 

Fourth.  Drug  abuse  prevention.  The 
budget  proposes  continued  expansion  of 
programs  for  treatment,  rehabilitation 
and  law  enforcement  in  the  area  of  drug 
abuse.  This  is  certainly  one  of  our  major 
national  problems,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  administration  has  committed 
scarce  resources  to  deal  with  it  indicate 
its  concern. 

Funding  for  all  aspects  of  the  drug 
abuse  prevention  program  will  rise  sub- 
stantially over  the  current  year  to  a  level 
five  times  that  of  1970.  This  is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  deal  with  this  problem  ef- 
fectively and  quickly,  and  to  reverse  the 
trend  toward  increasing  drug  abuse 
which  so  many  communities  have  ex- 
perienced. 

Fifth.  Law  enforcement.  The  adminis- 
tration has  not  hesitated  to  increase  ex- 
penditmes  for  fighting  crime  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  can  be  effective.  It  has 
taken  action  to  strengthen  the  hand  of 
all  law  enforcement  agencies — and  par- 
ticulariy  those  at  the  State  and  local 
levels — insofar  as  this  is  possible.  The 
1973  budget  continues  this  history  of 
generous  funding  for  this  high  priority 
activity.  It  proposes  $595  million  for  as- 
sisting State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies,  more  than  17  times  the  1969 
level,  and  total  outlays  for  law  enforce- 
ment activities  of  $2.3  billion,  $1.7  bil- 
lion more  than  in  1969.  These  are  large 
increases,  but  we  cannot  do  less  in  the 
vital  job  of  providing  for  the  safety  of 
our  citizens. 

These  are  particular  programs  which 
are  given  emphasis  in  the  budget.  Many 
others  are  also  of  great  importance  and 
funding  increases  of  program  reforms 
for  them  have  been  proposed.  To  review 
them  all  would  not  be  possible;  not  to 
review  them  in  detail  does  not  mean 
they  are  not  of  high  priority  or  that  we 


in  the  Congress  should  not  consider 
them  and  act  on  them  promptly  and 
positively.  To  name  some  of  the  areas 
involved  should  be  sufficient  suggestion 
of  their  importance:  health  care,  scien- 
tific research  and  technology,  the  en- 
vironment, programs  for  veterans,  nu- 
tritional programs,  civil  rights  pro- 
grams, and  others.  It  adds  up  to  a  siz- 
able agenda  for  legislative  action. 

But  the  President  is  bound  not  only 
to  set  forth  his  proposals  for  individual 
programs ;  he  must  also  describe  his  rev- 
enue projections  and  proposals,  and  he 
must  square  his  individual  program  pro- 
posals with  a  single  recommendation  for 
total  spending  which  is  sensibly  related 
to  his  revenue  estimates.  In  short,  the 
budget  recommends  funding  levels  for 
individual  programs,  not  only  in  light 
of  their  absolute  needs  considered  in  a 
vacuum  but  in  light  of  the  needs  of  all 
other  programs  and  in  light  of  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Nation  to  support  government 
programs,  whether  through  revenues  or 
borrowing.  These  factors  are  far  too 
rarely  considered  in  the  Congress  and 
the  result  is  not  a  surprise. 

We  will  hear  much  in  the  coming 
months  about  how  the  spending  level 
proposed  in  the  budget  for  this  program 
or  that  is  insufficient.  Proposals  for  ex- 
travagant schemes  to  serve  this  or  that 
admirable  objective  will  be  much  in 
vogue.  Often  a  program  will  be  presented 
with  a  small  first  year  cost  which  is 
scheduled  to  burgeon  into  a  major  budg- 
et commitment  at  a  later  time.  I  would 
warn  against  such  rhetoric  and  discus- 
sion. 

The  fact  is  that  the  budget  for  fiscal 
1973  proposes  total  spending  of  over 
$246  billion.  That  is  more  than  $25  bil- 
lion in  deficit.  This  is  to  follow  on  actual 
deficits  for  the  previous  2  years  of  $23 
billion  and  $38.8  billion.  The  full-em- 
ployment deficit  for  1972  is  estimated  at 
over  $8  billion.  In  these  circumstances 
can  It  seriously  be  said  that  we  are  not 
spending  enough? 

For  the  past  21  years  in  Congress.  I 
have  vigorously  opposed  deficit  spending 
but  I  must  concur  with  the  President's 
conclusion  that  the  economic  crisis 
which  he  inherited  makes  it  necessary 
to  use  very  stringent  methods  indeed  to 
restore  us  to  a  sound  economy  in  peace- 
time. Thus  far,  he  has  done  better  than 
any  other  administration  in  transition 
from  war  to  peace. 

The  President  does  not  like  deficits.  He 
refers  to  deficit  spending  as  "necessary 
medicine."  and  continues,  "We  take  that 
medicine  because  we  need  it,  not  be- 
cause we  like  it."  While  it  is  reasonable 
to  have  an  actual  deficit  when  the  econ- 
omy is  operating  at  less  than  full  em- 
ployment, however,  it  is  not  reasonable— 
indeed  it  is  foolhardy — to  propose  to 
spend  more  than  the  amount  of  revenue 
that  would  be  produced  if  the  economy 
were  operating  at  full  emplojonent.  In 
1972  we  have  had  to  spend  more  than 
full -employment  revenues  because  of  a 
variety  of  legislative  and  executive  ac- 
tions, not  anticipated  in  the  budget  sub- 
mitted a  year  ago,  and  because  of  the 
need  to  reduce  taxes  in  mid-year  in  order 
to  stimulate  the  economy.  The  1973 
budget  would  be  balanced  at  full  em- 
ployment. 
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In  this  situation,  new  spending  pro- 
grams or  increases  in  proposed  spending 
levels,  it  seems  to  me,  must  meet  a  new 
test — one  which  takes  account  of  the 
overall  budget  position  in  which  the 
country  finds  itself.  Is  the  need  for  the 
additional  expenditure  so  great  as  to 
warrant  an  increase  in  taxes  or  the  elim- 
ination or  reduction  of  some  existing 
program?  And  will  the  proponent  of  the 
additional  expenditure  see  to  it  that  the 
majority  he  would  assemble  in  its  favor 
can  similarly  be  mustered  to  find  the 
money  in  other  programs?  For  the  short 
of  the  matter  is  that  there  Is  no  other 
source  of  money  beyond  full-employ- 
ment revenues  than  additional  taxes  or 
inflation  will  assess  from  the  people. 

The  President's  1973  budget  faces  up 
to  the  overall  constraint  I  have  de- 
scribed. In  this  it  Is  distinguished  from 
so  many  of  the  criticisms  that  will  be 
made  of  individual  parts  of  it  without 
thought  of  the  whole.  I  would  urge  the 
Congress  to  give  the  President's  pro- 
posals the  most  serious  consideration  and 
to  support  the  programs  and  principles 
expressed  in  his  budget. 


VIETNAM— REDUCTIONS  IN^'TROOP 
STRENGTH  AND  FREE  WORLD 
SHIPPING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Chamberlain) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  announcement  on  January  13, 
of  further  major  cuts  in  U.S.  troop 
strength  in  'Vietnam  provides  additional 
evidence  of  his  determination  to  keep  his 
promise  to  the  American  people  to  bring 
home  American  troops  and  end  the  war. 
Three  years  ago,  when  President  Nixon 
took  office,  there  were  543,400  U.S.  serv- 
icemen in  Vietnam.  After  the  latest  re- 
ductions take  effect  on  May  1  of  this 
year,  the  total  troop  ceiling  will  be  down 
to  69,000.  This  solid  achievement,  speaks 
more  eloquently  of  the  desire  for  peace 
than  all  the  millions  of  words  that  have 
been  uttered  about  Vietnam. 

In  another  area  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict there  has  also  been  substantial 
progress  over  the  past  3  years.  In  1968, 
there  were  a  total  of  149  free  world  flag 
ship  arrivals  in  North  Vietnam.  These  in- 
cluded ships  under  the  registry  of  nine 
different  non-Communist  countries.  By 
contrast,  during  1971  the  total  number  of 
such  arrivals  amounted  to  63  with  the 
number  of  countries  involved  having 
been  cut  from  nine  to  two. 

Furthermore,  only  19  different  vessels 
were  involved  in  these  63  arrivals.  This, 
too.  represents  a  reduction  from  the  24 
vessels  which  frequented  North  Vietnam- 
ese ports  a  total  of  58  times  during  1970. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  this  traffic 
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is  under  charter  to  Communist  interests 
with  most  of  the  traffic  taking  place  be- 
tween North  Vietnam  and  its  Communist 
neighbors. 

The  two  flags  that  remain  in  this  traf- 
fic are  the  British  and  the  Somali.  I  am 
advised,  however,  all  of  the  vessels  in  the 
1971  trade  are  owned  by  shipping  inter- 
ests located  in  Hong  Kong  which  are 
unofficially  but  effectively  under  Commu- 
nist Chinese  control. 

In  the  case  of  the  Somali  Republic, 
the  State  Department  has  advised  me 
that  U.S.  foreign  aid  was  ordered 
stopped  following  the  refusal  of  that 
country's  present  Government  to  honor 
an  agreement  reached  with  its  predeces- 
sor to  remove  all  Somali  flag  vessels 
from  this  trade. 

With  regard  to  the  British  flag  traf- 
fic, the  United  Kingdom  has  maintained 
that  under  present  law.  it  can  do  noth- 
ing about  these  Hong  Kong  based  ships. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  this 
inability  results  in  nothing  less  than  the 
renting  of  the  British  flag  to  Communist 
interests  to  help  carry  on  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  In  my  view,  this  cannot  be 
justified,  and  I  again  urge  that  efforts 
be  continued  to  reduce  the  level  of  this 
traffic  so  long  as  American  fighting  men 
must  put  their  lives  on  the  line  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  following  information  provides  a 
4-year  history  of  this  trade: 


Month 


United 
Kingdom 


Cyprus 


Malta 


Italy 


Lebanon 


Singapore 


Somalia 


Japan 


Kuwait 


Total 


1968: 


January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AuRUSt 

September. 

October 

November.. 
December.. 


9 
7 

10 

10 

13 

12 

6 

9 

11 

7 

9 

10 


10 
8 
12 
13 
18 
17 
8 
12 
U 
10 
13 
14 


Total. 


114 


14 


149 


Month 


United  Kingdom 


Somalia 


Cyprus 


Singapore 


Japan 


Malta 


Total 


1969: 


January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November.. 
December.. 


Total. 


74 


1970: 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 
October..  . 
November.. 
December.. 


11 

10 

7 

9 

12 

11 

7 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

99 


Total. 


40 


15 


58 
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Month 


United 
Kingdom 


Somalia 


Total 


1971: 


January 

February... 

March 

April 

May. 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November.. 
December.. 

Total 


46 


17 


63 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Defense. 


ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS — 
VOICE  FOR  SCHOOL  BOARD  OF- 
FICIALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  iMr.  William  D. 
Ford  I,  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr.  Peyser) 
and  I  are  introducing  legislation  to  give 
locally  elected  school  board  officials  a 
voice  on  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations.  The  Com- 
mission will  be  advising  the  President  on 
the  intergovernmental  relationship  as- 
pect of  the  financial  problems  which 
presently  beset  our  Nation's  elementary 
and  secondary  school  system. 

The  President,  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  last  week,  referred  to  two  com- 
plex and  inter-related  sets  of  problems 
with  which  school  systems  are  now  con- 
fronted. He  spoke  of  their  financial  prob- 
lems and  he  mentioned  the  possible  af- 
fects that  any  type  of  tax  reform  might 
have  on  the  basic  relationships  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments. 

In  addressing  the  intergovernmental 
relations  a,spects  of  these  problems,  the 
President  announced  that  he  had  en- 
listed the  aid  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
and,  quite  accurately,  he  pointed  out  that 
the  Commission  is  composed  of  Members 
of  Congress,  representatives  of  the  exec- 
utive branch.  Governors,  State  legisla- 
tors, local  ofHcials,  and  private  citizens. 
However,  there  is  one  group  whose 
voice  in  this  body  is  conspicuously  ab- 
sent— the  voice  of  locally  elected  school 
board  officials.  They  have  no  representa- 
tion whatsoever. 

As  presently  constituted,  the  Advisory 
Commission  consists  of  26  members — 
three  of  which  are  appointed  from  the 
Senate  and  three  from  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  remaining  20  are 
appointed  by  the  President  as  follows: 
Three  must  be  officers  of  the  executive 
branch  and  three  must  be  private  citi- 
zens; four  are  appointed  from  a  panel 
of  at  least  eight  Governors  submitted  by 
the  Governors  Conference;  three  are  ap- 
pointed from  a  panel  of  at  least  six  mem- 
bers of  State  legislative  bodies  submitted 
by  the  Council  of  State  Governments; 
four  are  appointed  from  a  panel  of  at 
least  8  mayors  submitted  jointly  by  the 
American  Municipal  Association  and 
the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors; 


and  three  are  appointed  from  a  panel 
of  at  least  six  elected  county  officers 
submitted  by  the  National  Association 
of  County  Officials. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing  to- 
day would  simply  expand  the  number  of 
members  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
from  26  to  28  and  provide  that  two  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
from  a  panel  of  at  least  four  elected 
school  board  officials  submitted  by  the 
National  School  Boards  Association, 

We  tliink  that  this  is  a  reasonable  and 
equitable  proposal.  The  President  him- 
self expressed  his  commitment  to  the 
principle  that  local  school  boards  must 
have  control  over  local  schools.  We  agree 
wholeheartedly. 

However,  we  would  like  to  extend  this 
principle  by  giving  locally  elected  school 
officials  a  voice  in  formulating  the  na- 
tional policies  which  will  ultimately  af- 
fect their  local  school  districts.  The  leg- 
islation which  we  are  introducing  today 
would  accomplish  this — by  giving  locally 
elected  school  officials  a  voice  in  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations. 

We  urge  our  colleagues  to  give  this 
legislation  the  favorable  and  prompt 
consideration  which  it  deserves.  By 
adopting  this  bill  we  will  be  extending  the 
same  privileges  to  elected  school  officials 
that  are  now  enjoyed  by  elected  officials 
from  virtually  every  other  level  of  gov- 
ernment and  we  will  be  making  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations  a  more  effective  advisory 
body  as  well. 


CURE  AND  PREVENTION  OF  DRUG 
ADDICTS  NEEDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  <Mr.  Pepper)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Governor 
Warren  E.  Hearnes  of  Missouri  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  me  as  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Crime  2  weeks 
ajro  which  read,  in  part: 

Tlie  situation  your  Committee  has  uncov- 
ered concerning  the  primitive  state  and  de- 
velopment of  specific  pharmacologic  ap- 
proaches to  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
heroin  dependence  is  dismaying  and  I  com- 
mend the  Committee  for  the  constructive 
recommendations  it  has  made  to  remedy  this 
gravo  deficiency. 

The  ubiquity  of  narcotic  dependence  has 
not  spared  the  great  cities  of  Missouri,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  endorse  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  programs  proposed  In  vour 
Committee's  recommendation.  A  bill  to 
promote  research  and  development  of  drugs 
or  chemical  compounds  for  use  in  the 
cure,  prevention  or  treatment  of  heroin 
addiction  as  appended  to  the  Committee 
report  should  bo  enacted  by  Congress.  The 
sum  of  $50  million  recommended  is  indeed 
a  minuscule  amount  to  combat  this  national 
emergency. 

I  cite  Governor  Hearnes'  letter  as  typi- 
cal of  the  tremendous  response  received 
from  Members  of  Congress.  Governors, 
mayors,  attorneys  general,  and  members 
of  the  scientific  commimities  to  the 
Crime  Committee's  call  for  emergency 
funds  to  find  new  drugs  to  fight  the 
scourge  and  national  shame  of  heroin 
addiction. 


It  has  been  but  55  days  since  the  com- 
mittee introduced  H.R.  11927,  a  bill  to 
promote  research  and  development  of 
drugs  for  use  in  the  cure,  prevention  or 
treatment  of  heroin  addiction. 

Today,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
names  of  74  additional  Members  of  the 
House  who  join  the  11  members  of 
the  Crime  Committee  in  this  bipartisan 
effort  that  might  well  mark  the  turning 
point  in  the  fight  against  crime  and 
heroin  addiction  In  the  United  States. 
That  we  are  beset  by  a  national  emer- 
gency in  which  new  drugs  can  be  the  key 
to  the  solution  is  clearly  evident  in  the 
letters  that  have  reached  me  from  re- 
sponsible community  leaders. 

Mr.  Keith  Sanborn,  Sedgwick  County 
Attorney  in  Wichita,  Kans..  wrote: 

A  few  years  ago  the  thought  of  heroin  sales 
or  heroin  addiction  In  Wichita,  Kansas,  was 
not  even  a  faint  cloud  on  the  horizon.  We 
view  the  heroin  problem  now  the  same  as  you 
have  reported,  as  a  public  health  epidemic. 

Alabama  Attorney  General  William  J. 
Baxley  equates  the  search  for  an  effective 
antiheroin  drug  with  the  intensive  re- 
search that  led  to  the  development  of  the 
atomic  bomb  through  the  Manhattan 
Project  of  World  War  II.  The  Attorney 
General  wrote: 

A  sure-fire  therapy  for  addicts  would  be  in- 
valuable to  us  in  our  struggle  with  this  prob- 
lem. We  can  never  hope  to  stop  the  flow  of 
illegal  heroin  until  we  learn  to  cure  the 
addict's  craving  for  this  drug. 

And,  like  Kansas,  heroin  addiction  has 
not  been  a  problem  in  the  State  of  Iowa 
until  the  last  several  years.  Richard  C. 
Turner,  attorney  general  for  the  State  of 
Iowa,  wrote: 

Indeed,  It  Is  still  Inconceivable  to  most 
lowans  that  heroin  addiction  could  be  a  seri- 
ous problem  here.  But  the  alarming  fact  is 
that  heroin  addiction  has  made  a  formidable 
inroad  in  Iowa. 

Letters  expressing  concern  and  alarm 
over  the  inroads  being  made  in  rural 
America  for  what  once  was  thought  to  be 
a  purely  urban  problem  continue  to  reach 
me  daily. 

That  this  concern  is  reflected  in  the  na- 
tional Congress  can  be  noted  by  the  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  from  the  less  densely 
populated  sections  of  the  coimtry  who 
recognize  the  infectious  nature  of  this 
killer  drug. 

The  85  Members  of  the  House,  listed 
below,  who  have  joined  in  this  bipartisan 
call  for  Intensified  research  to  develop 
new  drugs  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
heroin  addiction,  would  we  come  addi- 
tional cosponsors  to  work  toward  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  11927  early  in  this  sec- 
ond session. 

Cosponsors  of  legislation  to  promote 
research  and  development  of  drugs  or 
chemical  compounds  for  use  in  the  cure, 
prevention,  or  treatment  of  heroin  addic- 
tion, include: 

Mr.  Abbitt,  Mrs.  Abzuc,  Mr.  Alexander, 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Aspin, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Brasco.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Broyhill  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Burke  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Byron,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Del  Clawson,  Mr.  Clay, 
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Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Conyers,  Mr.  C6rdova,  Mr.  Cotter,  and 
Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 

Also,  Mr.  DiGGS,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Dowdy, 
Mr.  DuLSKi,  Mr.  du  Pont,  Mrs.  Dwyer, 
Mr.  ESHLEMAN,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Eraser, 
Mr.  Garmatz,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Haley,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Han- 
ley,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia, 
Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hillis, 
Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Keating, 
Mr.  Kee,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  McKinney, 
and  Mr.  Mann. 

Also,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Moorhead,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Rancel,  Mr. 
Rees,  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
RooNEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Roy,  Mr. 
Ruppe,  Mr.  Sandman,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Scherle,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona, 
Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Vey- 
SEY,  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr.  Wiggins,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Charles  Wilson,  and  Mr. 
Winn. 

Tomorrow  the  names  of  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  in  the  Rules  Committee, 
the  Honorable  Thomas  "Tip"  O'Neill, 
and  a  freshman  Florida  colleague,  the 
Honorable  C.  W.  "Bill"  Young,  will  be 
added  to  those  that  are  sponsoring  this 
vitally  needed  legislation. 


ORIENTAL    AMERICANS,    AN    OVER- 
LOOKED MINORITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Danielson) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  at  least  one  minority  group  in  the 
United  States  that  is  not  receiving  the 
attention  being  afforded  other  more 
vocal  minority  groups.  I  feel  that  the 
voice  of  the  Oriental  American  commu- 
nity is  not  being  heard  clearly  enough. 

Two  years  ago  legislation  was  enacted 
to  establish  a  Cabinet  Committee  on  Op- 
portunities for  Spanish-speaking  People. 
Minority  gi-oups  in  our  country  have  not 
always  achieved  full  participation  in  the 
benefits  of  U.S.  citizenship,  they  often 
have  been  denied  full  civil,  economic,  and 
social  equality  This  has  been  true  for 
many  cultural  minorities. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  create  a  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Oriental-American  Af- 
fairs. This  measure  is  patterned  after 
the  already-functioning  Spanish-speak- 
ing Cabinet  Committee,  and  is  designed 
to  provide  Oriental  Americans  with 
greater  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
civic,  economic,  and  social  activities  of 
America.  We  are,  all  of  us,  citizens  of 
this  great  country  and  we  should  all 
participate  equally  in  its  benefits  as  well 
as  in  its  burdens. 

Several  groups  within  the  Asian  Amer- 
ican community  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  comment  on  this  proposal  and  to 
make  suggestions  for  Its  Improvement. 
Their  communications  demonstrate  the 
need  for  tliis  type  of  advisory  committee. 
The  belief  exists  in  many  parts  of  our 
country  that  Oriental  Americans  have 
achieved  full  participation  in  our  society 


and  economy  and  that  their  well-being 
is  assured.  A  closer  look,  however,  re- 
veals that  language  difficulties,  imder- 
employment,  and  omission  from  pro- 
grams aiding  other  minority  groups  are 
prevalent. 

Due  paitly  to  historic  pattertis  and 
partly  to  the  recent  increases  in  the  num- 
bers of  Asians  coming  to  America,  the 
Oriental  American  communities  are 
plagued  by  problems  which  are  now  ap- 
proaching crisis  proportions.  The  elderly, 
the  very  yoimg,  the  workers — these  are 
the  persons  most  adversely  affected.  It 
seems  that  only  concerted  Federal  action, 
with  its  nationwide  approach,  can  be- 
gin to  investigate,  identify  and  remedy 
the  inequities  and  problems  afflicting  the 
Asian  American  population  throughout 
our  country. 

The  proposed  Cabinet  Committee 
would  work  with  Federal  agencies  and 
organizations  receiving  Federal  funds  to 
assure  that  national  programs  do  not 
overlook  the  needs  of  Oriental  Ameri- 
cans and  that  they  provide  the  assistance 
needed  by  Oriental  Americans.  It  would 
also  receive  complaints,  conduct  hear- 
ings and  investigations,  and  advise  the 
Cabinet  and  top-level  Government  of- 
ficials as  to  how  best  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  Oriental  American  communi- 
ties. 

An  Advisory  Council  would  be  created, 
composed  of  representatives  from  vari- 
ous segments  of  the  Oriental-speaking 
and  Oriental-surnamed  community — 
Japanese,  Chinese,  Korean,  Filipino,  In- 
donesian, Polynesian,  and  other  identifi- 
able groups.  The  Council  would  be  au- 
thorized to  investigate  the  needs,  prob- 
lems and  obstacles  facing  Oriental 
Americans,  specifically  in  the  areas  of 
employment,  housing,  education,  and 
health  care. 

Annual  reports  would  be  submitted  to 
the  President  and  to  Congress  on  the 
committee's  activities  during  the  preced- 
ing year.  Including  in  the  report  any  rec- 
ommendations the  committee  deems  ap- 
propriate to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
the  act. 

This  proposal  has  been  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations where  it  is  currently  pending. 

An  example  of  the  kind  of  programs  to 
be  made  available  to  Oriental  Ameri- 
can communities  is  the  Federal  bilin- 
gual education  program.  Earlier  this 
year.  Congress  appropriated  $35  million 
for  this  important  program  which  pro- 
vides bilingual  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  elementary  and  secondary  age 
schoolchildren  whose  primary  language 
is  not  English.  One  such  program,  serv- 
ing both  Spanish-speaking  and  Chinese- 
speaking  children,  is  now  in  operation  in 
our  community. 


COMPLAINT    AGAINST    SECRET 
SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  James  V.  Stanton) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  November  2,  1971 — see  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  117,  part  30,  page 


38706 — I  rose  to  inform  the  House  about 
the  harassment  of  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Mr.  Borivoje  M.  Karapandzich,  by 
the  U.S.  Secret  Service.  I  insert  in  the 
Record,  at  that  time,  a  letter  I  had  writ- 
ten to  President  Nixon,  requesting  him  to 
direct  an  apology  to  Mr.  Karapandzich. 
I  added  that,  unless  a  suitable  reply  were 
forthcoming,  I  would,  albeit  with  reluc- 
tance, see  to  it  that  a  lawsuit  were 
brought  in  the  U.S.  district  court. 

I  regret  to  say  tliat  the  reply  I  did  re- 
ceive was  not  adequate,  in  that  I  was 
given  no  assurance  that  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice would  change  its  modus  operandi  with 
respect  to  the  people  of  the  20th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Ohio.  Accordingly. 
I  consulted  with  several  attorneys  in 
Cleveland,  and  the  local  chapter  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  evinced 
interest  in  the  case.  The  legal  and  execu- 
tive committees  of  the  chapter  voted 
imanimously  to  take  up  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Karapandzich,  without  charge  to  him. 
But  it  developed  that  Mr.  Karapandzich 
decided  he  did  not  want  to  pursue  the 
matter  further. 

Personally,  I  regard  it  as  unfortunate 
tliat  there  will  be  no  judicial  determina- 
tion of  this  case,  since  important  consti- 
tutional principles  are  involved.  There- 
fore, I  intend  to  stay  alert  to  any  possible 
future  abuses  by  agents  of  the  Secret 
Service  in  my  congressional  district,  and 
I  have  asked  my  constituents  to  keep  me 
informed,  should  any  of  them  ever  un- 
dergo the  same  ordeal  experienced  by  Mr. 
Karapandzich. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  the  letter  from 
the  Secret  Service  to  me,  a  news  article 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  a 
copy  of  an  article  appearing  in  my  cur- 
rent newsletter  to  my  constituents: 
U.S.   Secret  Service. 
Washington,  DC,  November  10.  1971. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton. 
Hon.^e   of   Representatives. 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Stanton:  Mr.  William  E.  Tlm- 
mons.  Assistant  to  the  President,  has  re- 
ferred your  November  2.  1971.  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon  concerning  your  con- 
stituent, Mr.  Borivoje  M.  Karapandzich,  to  us 
for  appropriate  and  prompt  handling. 

As  you  recall,  Congress  passed  Public  Law 
91-651  on  January  5,  1971,  authorizing  the 
Secret  Service  to  "protect  the  person  of  a 
\islting  head  of  a  foreign  state  or  foreign 
government  .  .  ." 

It  was  in  line  with  this  new  responsi- 
bility— specifically  the  visit  of  President 
Josip  Broz  Tito  of  Yugoslavia— that  Special 
Agents  of  the  Secret  Service  visited  Mr. 
Karapandzich  on  (October  12,  1971,  for  the 
piu-pose  of  conducting  an  Interview.  The 
Inten-lew  was  held  after  Information  was 
received  by  the  Secret  Service  concerning  Mr. 
Karapandzich, 

I  believe  the  following  background  infor- 
mation may  be  helpful.  Subsequent  to  the 
ELssassination  of  President  John  P.  Kennedy, 
the  report  of  the  Warren  Commission  recom- 
mended that  the  Secret  Service  develop  a 
sophisticated  liaison  with  all  government 
investigative  and  security  agencies.  This 
recommended  measure  Included  the  ad- 
monishment to  develop  criteria  to  gather 
intelligence  to  support  our  protective  mis- 
sion. This  intelligence  Is  concerned  with 
those  persons  or  groups  that  may  have  a 
potential  to  harm  those  we  protect . 

Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  Information  re- 
ceived from  other  sources  concerning  Mr. 
Karapandzich.     we     determined     that     the 
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Secret  Service  should  Interview  him  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  his  intentions  during  the 
visit  of  President  Tito  to  this  country.  The 
interview  also  Included  taking  a  photograph 
of  him  the  following  day  In  our  Cleveland 
field  office.  The  interview  and  the  photo- 
graph were  accomplished  In  an  amicable 
manner  and  Mr.  Karapandzich  volunteered 
his  participation  on  t)oth  occasions. 

At  this  time,  I  believe  It  Is  also  Important 
to  note  that  the  Secret  Service  is  not  con- 
cerned with  any  person's  political  views. 
Rather,  we  are  interested  only  in  determin- 
ing the  true  nature  of  those  actions  and  ut- 
terances that  appear  to  be  a  potential  threat 
to  the  physical  well-being  of  a  person  being 
protected  by  the  Secret  Service. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Karapandzich,  we 
found  him  to  be  a  gentleman  who  was  in- 
terested In  cooperating  with  his  government. 
Furthermore,  he  declared  he  was  opposed  to 
any  violence  concerning  President  Tito. 
After  the  Interview,  we  were  satisfied  that  he 
was  not  a  threat  to  our  protective  mission — 
security  for  President  Tito — and  no  other 
Inquiries  were  made  concerning  Mr. 
Karaf>andzlch. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  our  Intention 
on  matters  of  this  type  is  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  safe  environment  for 
those  we  are  charged  with  protecting  and 
only  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  any 
areas  of  potential  da:iger. 

Mr.  Congressman,  we  well  understand  the 
Interest  that  you  have  in  your  constituent 
and  regret  any  anxiety  or  apprehension  he 
may  have  as  the  result  of  our  interview. 
This  was  not  our  intention. 

If   we   can   be   of   any   further   assistance, 
please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

James  J.  Rowley. 


I  From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Jan.   18. 

1972) 

Tito  Foe  Drops  Surr  Over  Mucshot 

Washington. — A  court  attempt  to  force  the 
Secret  Service  to  expunge  from  Its  records  a 
photograph  of  a  Cleveland  man  has  been 
dropped  at  the  man's  request,  U.S.  Rep. 
James  V.  Stanton.  D-28.  Cleveland,  said 
yesterday. 

The  case  grew  out  of  the  questioning  by 
the  Secret  Service  last  October  of  Borlvoje  M. 
Karapandzich.  7104  Lawn  Avenue  N.W..  about 
his  attitude  toward  President  Tito  of  Yugo- 
slavia. Tito  was  then  preparing  to  visit  the 
United  States. 

At  the  agents'  request.  Karapandzich,  who 
Is  an  outspoken  critic  of  Tito,  went  down- 
town the  next  day  to  have  his  picture  taken 
by  the  Secret  Service. 

Hearing  of  the  case.  Stanton  demanded 
that  the  Secret  Service  apologize  to  the 
Clevelander  because  he  was  unduly  harassed. 
Stanton  threatened  court  action  If  apologies 
were  not  made. 

James  J.  Rowley.  Secret  Service  chief,  wrote 
to  Stanton  saying  Karapandzich  was  ami- 
cable and  cooperative  and  there  was  no 
reason  to  suspect  him  of  anything.  Rowley 
expressed  regrets  for  causing  the  Clevelander 
anxiety  and  apprehension. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  reply.  Stanton  got  the 
Greater  Cleveland  chapter  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  to  pursue  the  case  In 
court,  but  Karapandzich  asked  that  It  be 
dropped  because  he  did  not  want  "further 
publicity."  He  works  for  the  city  of  Cleveland. 

(Prom     Ohio     20th     Congressional     District 
Newsletter) 

Stanton  Acts  on  Complaint  of  Abuse  by 
Secret  Service  Agents 
Recently,  Borlvoje  Karapandzich,  7104 
Lawn  Ave.,  wrote  me  to  complain  of  abuse  by 
the  U.S.  Secret  Service.  Mr.  Karapandzich  Is 
an  outspoken  foe  of  President  Tito  of  Yugo- 
slavia. When  Tito  came  here  In  October, 
agents  concerned  about  Tito's  safety  went  to 


Mr.  Karapandzich 's  home,  asking  objection- 
able questions,  demanding  his  photograph 
and  causing  him  to  believe  his  City  Hall  Job 
was  in  Jeopardy. 

I  thought  this  complaint,  if  true,  was  so 
serious  that  it  deserved  my  personal  atten- 
tion. I  went  to  Cleveland  to  see  Mr.  Kara- 
pandzich. Then  I  confronted  the  agents.  I 
concluded  that  Mr.  Karapandzich  Is  a  law- 
abiding  citizen,  and  that  Tito  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  him  except  criticism. 

I  wrote  to  President  Nixon  objecting  to  this 
treatment  of  my  constituent.  Finally,  the 
Secret  Service  wrote  an  apology  which  I  felt 
was  Inadequate.  I  informed  Mr.  Karapand- 
zich that  attorneys  concerned  with  civil 
liberties  were  Interested,  but  he  thanked  me 
for  Uklng  his  case  to  the  White  House  and 
asked  that  I  go  no  further. 

Unless  he  changes  his  mind,  I  will  of 
course  stop.  However,  an  Important  principle 
Is  involved  here,  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  utter 
criticism  without  having  to  answer  for  It  to 
a  federal  policeman.  I  insist  that  this  right 
be  recognized  by  Mr.  Nixon.  Should  anyone 
else  in  my  District  undergo  a  similar  experi- 
ence, I  would  like  to  hear  about  It. 


"A  BLUEPRINT  FOR  SURVIVAL,"  A 
DECLARATION  FROM  THE  ECOL- 
OGIST,  JANUARY  1972 

( Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
attention  to  a  significant  .statement  en- 
titled, "A  Blueprint  for  Survival,"  pub- 
lished earlier  this  month  in  a  British 
journal,  the  Ecologist. 

This  statement  was  prepared  by  a 
number  of  persons  in  Great  Britain  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  en- 
vironmental problems. 

The  major  points  of  the  statement 
have  won  support  from  a  number  of  out- 
standing British  scientists,  ecologists, 
and  others  concerned  with  environ- 
mental problems. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  produced  the  Environmental  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1970  and  as  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  law.  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  this  signifi- 
cant document.  Without  myself  wishing 
to  endorse  every  statement  in  it.  I  am 
glad  sympathetically  to  note  the  con- 
cern being  expressed  in  the  United  King- 
dom about  environmental  problems.  I 
am  confident  that  we  in  the  United 
States  can  learn  from  the  views  of  others 
even  as.  hopefully,  others  will  have  some- 
thing of  value  to  gain  from  our  own  ef- 
forts to  imderstand  and  cope  with  en- 
vironmental problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  from  the  Ecologist  of  Jan- 
uary 1972,  the  statement,  "A  Blueprint 
for  Survival": 

A  Bltieprint  for  Survival 
statement  of  support 

The  undersigned,  without  endorsing  every 
detail,  fully  support  the  basic  principles  em- 
bodied In  the  Blueprint  for  Survival  which 
follows,  both  in  respect  of  the  analysis  of 
the  problems  we  face  today,  and  the  solu- 
tions proposed. 

Prof.  Don  Arthur.  MSc  PhD  DSc  FIBlol, 
Professor  of  Zoology.  King's  College,  London. 

Prof.  D.  Bryce-Smlth,  DSc,  Professor  of 
Organic  Chemistry,  Unii\  of  Reading. 

Sir  Frank  Phaser  Darling. 


Prof.  a.  W.  Dlmbleby,  BSc  MA  DPhll,  Pro- 
fessor of  Human  Environment,  Institute  of 
Archaeology,  London. 

Prof.  George  Dunnet,  BSc.  PhD,  Professor 
of  Zoology,  Univ.  of  Aberdeen. 

Dr.  P.  N.  Edmunds.  BSc  MD  MRCPath, 
Dept.  of  Bacteriology,  Fife  District  Labora- 
tory. 

Prof.  R.  W.  Edwards,  DSc  FIBlol,  Professor 
of  Applied  Biology,  Univ.  of  Wales  Institute 
of  Science  and  Technology. 

Dr.  S.  R.  Eyre,  BSc.  PhD,  Dept.  of  Geog- 
raphy,  Univ.  of  Leeds. 

Prof.  Douglas  Falconer,  BSc  PhD  FIBlol, 
Professor  of  Genetics,   Univ.  of  Edinburgh 

Prof.  John  Friend,  BSc  PhD  FIBlol,  Profes- 
sor of  Botany.  Univ.  of  Hull. 

Prof.  P.  W.  Grimes,  CBE,  DLltt  FFA  FMA, 
Institute  of  Archaeology.  Univ.  of  London. 

Prof.  John  Hawthorn,  BSc  PhD  FRSE  FRIC 
FIFST,  Professor  of  Food  Science,  Univ.  of 
Strathclyde. 

Prof.  G.  Melvyn  Howe,  MSc,  PhD.  Professor 
of  Geography,  Univ.  of  Strathclyde. 

Sir  Julian  Huxley,  FRS. 

Dr.  David  Lack,  DSc  FRS,  Reader  in  Orni- 
thology, Edward  Grey  Institute  of  Field  Orni- 
thology, Univ.  of  Oxford. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Lester,  British  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  John  A.  Loralne,  DSc  MB  PhD,  MRC 
Clinical  Endocrinology  Unit,  Edinburgh. 

Diana  G.  M.  Loralne. 

Dr.  Aubrey  Manning,  BSC  DPhll,  Reader  in 
Zoology,  Univ.  of  Edinburgh. 

Prof.  Vincent  Marks,  Prof,  of  Biology,  Univ. 
of  Surrey. 

Prof.  Ivor  Mills,  PhD  MDL  FRCP,  Profes- 
sor of  Medicine,  Dept.  of  Investigative  Medi- 
cine, Univ.  of  Cambridge. 

Dr.  E.  Mlshan,  PhD,  Reader  In  Economics, 
London  School  of  Economics,  and  Professor 
of  Economics,  American  University,  Wash- 
ington. 

Prof.  P.  J.  Newbould,  BA  PhD  FIBlol,  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology,  The  New  Univ.  of  Ulster. 

Prof.  Forbes  W.  Robertson,  PhD  DSC  FI- 
Blol, Professor  of  Genetics,  Univ.  of  Aber- 
deen. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Robson,  BSCEcon  LLM  PhD 
DLltt  Dde  L'Unlvertlt*,  Professor  Emeritus 
In  Public  Administration,  London  School  of 
Economics. 

Dr.  J.  Rose,  MSC  PhD  FIL  FRIC.  Director, 
Editor,  International  Journal  of  Environ- 
mental Sciences. 

Sir  Edward  Salisbury,  FRS. 

Dr.  R.  Scorer,  MA  PhD  FRSH  FIMA,  Im- 
perial College  London  and  member  of  the 
Clean  Air  Council. 

Peter  Scott,  CBE  LID,  Hon.  Director  the 
Wild  Fowl  Trust. 

Dr.  Malcolm  Slesser,  BSC  PhD,  Dept.  of 
Pure  and  Applied  Chemistry,  Univ.  of 
Strathclyde. 

Prof.  C.  H.  Waddlngton,  CBE  FRS,  Profes- 
sor of  Animal  Genetics,  Univ.  of  Edinburgh. 

Dr.  Watson,  BSC  PhD  DSC.  Univ.  of 
Strathclyde. 

Prof.  V.  C.  Wynne-Edwards,  FRS.  Regius 
Professor  of  Natural  History.  Univ.  of  Aber- 
deen, and  Chairman,  Natural  Environment 
Research  Council. 

Survival  International  (Primitive  Peoples' 
Fund). 

preface 

This  document  has  been  drawn  up  by  a 
small  team  of  people,  all  of  whom.  In  different 
capacities,  are  professionally  Involved  In  the 
study  of  global  environmental  problems. 

Four  considerations  have  prompted  us  to 
do  this: 

1.  An  examination  of  the  relevant  informa- 
tion available  has  Impressed  upon  us  the 
extreme  gravity  of  the  global  situation  today. 
For,  if  current  trends  are  allowed  to  persist, 
the  breakdown  of  society  and  the  irreversible 
disruption  of  the  life-support  systems  on  this 
planet,  possibly  by  the  end  of  the  century, 
certainly  within  the  lifetimes  of  our  children, 
are  Inevitable. 

2.  Governments,  and  ours  Is  no  exception, 
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are  either  refusing  to  face  the  relevant  facts, 
or  are  briefing  their  scientists  In  such  a  way 
that  their  seriousness  Is  played  down.  What- 
ever the  reasons,  no  corrective  measures  of 
any  consequence  are  being  undertaken. 

3.  This  situation  htis  already  prompted  the 
formation  of  the  Club  of  Rome,  a  group  of 
scientists  and  Industrialists  from  many  coun- 
tries, which  Is  currently  trying  to  persuade 
governments.  Industrial  leaders  and  trade 
unions  throughout  the  world  to  face  these 
facts  and  to  take  appropriate  action  while 
there  Is  yet  time.  It  must  now  give  rise  to  a 
national  movement  to  act  at  a  national  level, 
and  If  need  be  to  assume  political  status  and 
contest  the  next  general  election.  It  Is  hoped 
that  such  an  example  will  be  emulated  In 
other  countries,  thereby  giving  rise  to  an 
international  movement,  complementing  the 
Invaluable  work  being  done  by  the  Club  of 
Rome. 

4.  Such  a  movement  cannot  hope  to  suc- 
ceed unless  It  has  previously  formulated  a 
new  philosophy  of  life,  whose  goals  can  be 
achieved  without  destroying  the  environ- 
ment, and  a  precise  and  comprehensive  pro- 
gramme for  bringing  about  the  sort  of  society 
in  which  it  can  be  Implemented. 

This  we  have  tried  to  do.  and  our  Blueprint 
for  Survival  heralds  the  formation  of  the 
Movement  for  Survival  and,  it  is  hoped,  the 
dawn  of  a  new  age  In  which  Man  will  learn 
to  live  with  the  rest  of  Nature  rather  than 
again.sL  it. 

The  Ecologist;  Edward  Goldsmith.  Robert 
Allen,  Michael  Allaby,  John  Davoll,  Sam 
Lawrence. 

introduction  :  the  need  for  change 
110.  The  principal  defect  of  the  industrial 
way  of  life  with  its  ethos  of  expansion  is 
that  it  is  not  sustainable.  Its  termination 
within  the  lifetime  of  someone  born  today 
IS  inevitable — unless  it  continues  to  be  sus- 
tained for  a  while  longer  by  an  entrenched 
minority  at  the  cost  of  imposing  great  suffer- 
ing on  the  rest  of  mankind.  We  can  be  cer- 
tain, however,  that  sooner  or  later  it  unit 
end  (only  the  precise  time  and  circumstances 
are  in  doubt),  and  that  it  will  do  so  in  one 
of  two  ways:  either  against  our  will,  in  a 
succession  of  famines,  epidemics,  social  crises 
and  wars;  or  because  we  want  it  to — because 
we  wish  to  create  a  society  which  will  not 
impose  hardship  and  cruelty  upon  our  chil- 
dren—in a  succession  of  thoughtful,  humane 
and  measured  changes.  We  believe  that  a 
growing  number  of  people  are  aware  of  this 
choice,  and  are  more  interested  in  our  pro- 
posals for  creating  a  sustainable  society  than 
m  yet  another  recitation  of  the  reasons  why 
this  should  be  done.  We  will  therefore  con- 
sider these  reasons  only  briefly,  reserving  a 
fuller  analysis  for  the  four  appendices  which 
follow  the  Blueprint  proper. 

111.  Radical  change  is  both  necessary  and 
Inevitable  because  the  present  Increases  In 
human  numbers  and  per  capita  consump- 
tion, by  disrupting  ecosystems  and  depleting 
resources,  are  undermining  the  very  founda- 
tions of  survival.  At  present  the  world  pop- 
ulation of  3.600  million  Is  Increasing  by  2 
per  cent  per  year  (72  million),  but  this 
overall  figure  conceals  crucially  Important 
differences  between  countries.  The  Industri- 
alised countries  with  one-third  of  the  world 
population  have  annual  growth  rates  of  be- 
tween 0.5  and  1.0  per  cent;  the  undeveloped 
countries  on  the  other  hand,  with  two-thirds 
of  the  world  population,  have  annual  growth 
rates  of  between  2  and  3  per  cent,  and  from 
40  to  45  per  cent  of  their  popiUatlons  Is 
under  15.  It  Is  commonly  overlooked  that  In 
countries  with  an  unbalanced  age  structure 
of  this  kind  the  population  will  continue  to 
Increase  for  many  years  even  after  fertility 
has  fallen  to  the  replacement  level.  As  the 
Population  Council  has  pointed  out:  "If  re- 
placement Is  achieved  in  the  developed  world 
by  2000  and  In  the  developing  world  by  2040, 
then  the  world's  population  will  stabilise  at 


nearly  16.5  bUIlon  (16,500  million)  about  a 
century  hence,  or  well  over  four  times  the 
present  size". 

112.  The  per  capita  use  of  energy  and  raw 
materials  also  shows  a  sharp  division  be- 
tween the  developed  and  the  undeveloped 
parts  of  the  world.  Both  are  Increasing  their 
use  of  these  commodities,  but  consumption 
In  the  developed  countries  is  so  much  higher 
that,  even  with  their  smaller  share  of  the 
population,  their  consumption  may  well  rep- 
resent over  80  per  cent  of  the  world  total. 
For  the  same  reason,  similar  percentage  In- 
creases are  far  more  significant  In  the  de- 
veloped countries;  to  take  one  example,  be- 
tween 1957  and  1967  per  capita  steel  con- 
sumption rose  by  12  per  cent  in  the  US  and  by 
41  per  cent  In  India,  but  the  actual  Increases 
(In  kg  per  year)  were  from  568  to  634  and 
from  9.2  to  13  respectively.  Nor  Is  there  any 
sign  that  an  eventual  end  to  economic 
growth  is  envisaged,  and  Indeed  Industrial 
economies  appear  to  break  down  if  growth 
ceases  or  even  slows,  however  high  the  ab- 
solute level  of  consumption.  Even  the  US 
still  alms  at  an  annual  growth  of  GNP  of 
4  per  cent  or  more.  Within  this  overall  figure 
much  higher  growth  rates  occur  for  the  use 
of  particular  resources,  such  as  oil. 

113.  The  combination  of  human  numbers 
and  per  capita  consumption  has  a  consider- 
able Impact  on  the  environment.  In  terms  of 
both  the  resources  we  take  from  It  and  the 
pollutants  we  impose  on  It.  A  distinguished 
group  of  scientists,  who  came  together  for  a 
"Study  of  Critical  Environmental  Problems" 
(SCEP)  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  state  in  their 
report  the  clear  need  for  a  means  of  measur- 
ing this  Impact,  and  have  coined  the  term 
"ecological  demand",  which  they  define  as 
"a  summation  of  all  man's  demands  on  the 
environment,  such  as  the  extraction  of  re- 
sources and  the  return  of  wastes".  Gross  Do- 
mestic Product  (GDP),  which  Is  poptUatlon 
multiplied  by  material  standard  of  living  ap- 
pears to  provide  the  most  convenient  meas- 
ure of  ecological  demand,  and  according  to 
the  UN  Statistical  Yearbook  this  is  increas- 
ing annually  by  5  to  6  per  cent,  or  doubling 
every  13.5  years.  If  this  trend  should  con- 
tinue, then  In  the  time  taken  for  virorld  popu- 
lation to  double  (which  Is  estimated  to  be  by 
just  after  the  year  2000) ,  total  ecological  de- 
mand will  have  increased  by  a  factor  of  six. 
SCEP  estimate  that  "such  demand-producing 
activities  as  agriculture,  mining  and  indus- 
try have  global  annual  rates  of  Increase  of 
3.5  per  cent  and  7  per  cent  respectively.  An 
integrated  rate  of  Increase  Is  estimated  to  be 
between  5  and  6  per  cent  per  year.  In  com- 
parison with  an  annual  rate  of  popiUatlon 
increase  of  only  2  per  cent." 

114.  It  should  go  without  saying  that  the 
world  cannot  accommodate  this  continued 
increase  In  ecological  demand.  Indefinite 
growth  of  whatever  type  cannot  be  sustained 
by  finite  resources.  This  is  the  nub  of  the 
environmental  predicament.  It  Is  still  less 
possible  to  main  Indefinite  exponential 
growth — and  unfortunately  the  growth  of 
ecological  demand  Is  proceeding  exponen- 
tially (i.e..  It  Is  increasing  geometrically,  by 
compound  Interest). 

115.  The  Implications  of  exponential 
growth  are  not  generally  appreciated  and 
are  well  worth  considering.  As  Professor  For- 
rester explains  It.'  ".  .  .  pure  exponential 
growth  possesses  the  characteristic  of  behav- 
ing according  to  a  'double  time".  Each  fixed 
time  Interval  shows  a  doubling  of  the  rele- 
vant system  variable.  Exponential  growth  Is 
treacherous  and  misleading.  A  system  vari- 
able can  continue  through  many  doubling 
Intervals  without  seeming  to  reach  signifi- 
cant size.  But  then  In  one  or  two  more 
doubling  periods,  still  following  the  same  law 
of  exponential  growth.  It  suddenly  seems  to 
become  overwhelming". 
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116.  Thus,  supposing  world  petroleum 
reserves  stood  at  2.100  billion  barrels,  and 
supposing  our  rate  of  consumption  was  in- 
creasing by  6.9  per  cent  per  year,  then  as 
can  be  seen  from  Figure  1,  demand  will  ex- 
ceed supply  by  the  end  of  the  century.  What 
Is  significant,  however,  Is  not  the  speed  at 
which  such  vast  reserves  can  be  depleted,  but 
that  as  late  as  1975  there  wUl  appear  to  be 
reserves  fully  ample  enough  to  last  for  con- 
siderably longer.  Such  a  situation  can  easily 
lull  one  into  a  false  sense  of  security  and  the 
belief  that  a  given  growth  rate  can  be  sus- 
tained, if  not  indefinitely,  at  least  for  a  good 
deal  longer  than  Is  actually  the  case.  ( Ii  is 
perhaps  worth  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
actual  rate  of  petroleum  consumption  is  in- 
creasing by  6.9  per  cent  per  year,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  optimistic  estimate  of  W.  P. 
Ryman,  Deputy  Exploration  Manager  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  world 
petroleum  reserves  (including  depo.sits  yet 
to  be  discovered)  are  about  2,100  billion  bar- 
rels.) 

The  same  basic  logic  applies  to  the  avail- 
ability of  any  resource  including  land  and 
it  is  largely  because  of  this  particular  dvnam- 
ic  of  exponential  growth  that  the  environ- 
mental predicament  has  come  upon  us  so 
suddenly,  and  why  its  solution  requires 
urgent  and  radical  measures,  many  of  which 
run  counter  to  values  which,  In  our  indus- 
trial society  we  have  been  taught  to  regard 
as  fundamental. 

117.  If  we  allow  the  present  growth  rate 
to  persist,  total  ecological  demand  will  in- 
crease by  a  factor  of  32  over  the  next  66 
years — and  there  can  be  no  serious  person 
today  willing  to  concede  the  possibility,  or 
indeed  the  desirability,  of  our  accommodat- 
ing the  pressures  arising  from  such  growth 
For  this  can  be  done  only  at  the  cost  of  dis- 
rupting ecosystems  and  exhausting  resources, 
which  must  lead  to  the  failure  of  food  sup- 
plies and  the  collapse  of  society.  It  is  worth 
briefly   considering  each   in   turn. 

Disruption  of  ecosy'^tems 

120.  We  depend  for  our  survival  on  the 
predictability  of  ecological  processes.  If  they 
were  at  all  arbitrary,  we  would  not  know 
when  to  reap  or  sow,  and  we  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  environmental  whim.  We  could 
learn  nothing  about  the  rest  of  nature,  ad- 
vance no  hypotheses,  suggest  no  "laws  ".For- 
tunately, ecological  processes  are  predicta- 
ble, and  although  theirs  is  a  relatively  voung 
discipline,  ecologists  have  been  able  to 
formulate  a  number  of  Important  "laws",  one 
of  which  in  particular  relates  to  environ- 
mental predictability:  namely,  that  all  eco- 
systems tend  towards  stability,  and  further 
that  the  more  diverse  and  complex  the  eco- 
system the  more  stable  it  is;  that  is.  the  more 
species  there  are,  and  the  more  thev  inter- 
relate, the  more  stable  Is  their  environment. 
By  stability  is  meant  the  ability  to  return  to 
the  original  position  after  any  change,  in- 
stead of  being  forced  into  a  totally  different 
pattern — and  hence  predictability. 

121.  Unfortunately,  we  behave  as  if  we 
knew  nothing  of  the  environment  and  had 
no  conception  of  its  predictability,  treating 
It  Instead  with  scant  and  brutal  regard  as  if 
It  were  an  idiosyncratic  and  extremely  stupid 
slave.  We  seem  never  to  have  reflected  on  the 
fact  that  a  tropical  rain  forest  supports  in- 
numerable Insect  species  and  vet  is  never 
devastated  by  them;  that  its  rampant  luxuri- 
ance is  not  contingent  on  our  overflying  it 
once  a  month  and  bombarding  it  with  in- 
secticides, herbicides,  fungicides,  and  what- 
have-you.  And  yet  we  tremble  over  our 
wheatfields  and  cabbage  patches  with  a 
desperate  battery  of  synthetic  chemicals,  in 
an  absurd  attempt  to  impede  the  operation 
of  the  immutable  "law"  we  have  Just  men- 
tioned— that  all  ecosystems  tend  towards 
stability,  therefore  diversity  and  complexity, 
therefore  a  growing  number  of  different  plant 
and  animal  species  until  a  climax  or  optimal 
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condition  Is  achieved.  If  we  were  clever,  we 
would  recognise  that  successful  long-term 
agriculture  demands  the  achievement  of  an 
artificial  climax,  an  imitation  of  the  pre- 
existing ecosystem,  so  that  the  level  of  un- 
wanted species  could  be  controlled  by  those 
that  did  no  harm  to  the  crop-plants. 

122.  Instead   we   have  put   our  money  on 
pesticides,   which   although   they  have  been 
effective,  have  been  so  only  to  a  limited  and 
now  diminishing  extent:  according  to  SCEP, 
the  34  per  cent  increase  in  world  food  produc- 
tion from  1951  to  1966  required  increased  In- 
vestments in   nitrogenous  fertilisers  of   146 
per  cent  and  in  pesticides  of  300  per  cent.  At 
the  same  time  they  have  created  a  number  of 
serious   problems,    notably   resistance — some 
250  pest  species  are  resistant  to  one  group  of 
pesticides  or  another,  while  many  others  re- 
quire  Increased   applications   to   keep   their 
populations  within  manageable  proportions — 
and    the   promotion   of   formerly   innocuous 
species  to  pest  proportions,  because  the  pred- 
ators that  formerly  kept  them  down  have 
been  destroyed.  The  spread  of  DDT  and  other 
organochlorlnes  in  the  environment  has  re- 
sulted in  alarming  population  declines  among 
woodcock,  grebes,  various  birds  of  prey  and 
seabirds,   and   In  a   number  of   fish   species, 
principally   the  sea   trout.   SCEP  comments: 
"the  oceans   are   an   ultimate  accumulation 
site  of  DDT  and  its  residues.  As  much  as  25 
per  cent  of  the  DDT  compounds  produced  to 
date  may  have  been  transferred  to  the  sea. 
The  amount  in  the  marine  biota  Is  estimated 
to  be  In  the  order  of  less  than  0.1  per  cent  of 
total  production  and  has  already  produced  a 
demonstrable  impact  upon  the  marine  en- 
vironment. .  .  .  The  decline  In  productivity 
of  marine  food  fish  and  the  accumulation  of 
levels  of  DDT  in  their  tissues  which  are  un- 
acceptable to  man  can  only  be  accelerated  by 
DDT's    continued    release    to    the    environ- 
ment. .  .  ." 

123.  There   are  half  a   million  man-made 
chemicals  In  use  today,  yet  we  cannot  predict 
the   behaviour  or  properties  of  the  greater 
part  of  them    (either  singly  or  in  combina- 
tion) once  they  are  released  Into  the  environ- 
ment. We  know,  however,  that  the  combined 
effects  of  pollution  and  habitat  destruction 
menace    the    survival    of    no    less    than    280 
mamm.ll,  350  bird,  and  20,000  plant  species. 
To  those  who  regret  these  losses  but  greet 
them  with  the  comment  that  the  survival  of 
Homo  sapiens  Is  surely  more  Important  than 
that  of  an  eagle  or  a  primrose,  we  repeat  that 
Homo  sapiens  himself  depends  on  the  con- 
tinued resilience  of  those  ecological  networks 
of  which  eagles  and  primroses  are  integral 
p.irts.  We  do  not  need  to  utterly  destroy  the 
ecosphere   to   bring   catastrophe   upon   our- 
selves:  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  carry  on  as 
we   are.   clearing   forests,   "reclaiming"   wet- 
lands, and  Imposing  sufficient  quantities  of 
pesticides,     radioactive     materials,     plastics, 
sewage,  and  Industrial  wastes  upon  our  air, 
water  and  land  systems  to  make  them  In- 
hospitable to  the  species  on  which  their  con- 
tinued   stability   and   integrity   depend.   In- 
dustrial man  In  the  world  today  is  like  a  bull 
In  a  china  shop,  with  the  single  difference 
that  a  bull  with  half  the  information  about 
the  properties  of  china  as  we  have  about  those 
of  ecosystems  would  probably  try  and  adapt 
Its   behaviour   to    its    environmental    rather 
than  the  reverse.  By  contrast.  Homo  sapiens 
indtistrialis    is    determined    that    the    china 
shop  should  adapt  to  him,  and  has  therefore 
set  himself  the  goal  of  reducing  it  to  rubble 
In  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Failure  of  food  supplies 
130.  Increases  in  food  production  In  the 
undeveloped  world  have  barely  kept  abreast 
of  population  growth.  Such  Increases  as  there 
have  been  are  due  not  to  higher  productivity 
but  to  the  opening  up  of  new  land  for  cul- 
tivation. Unfortunately  this  will  not  be  pos- 
sible for  much  longer:  all  the  good  land  In 
the  world  Is  now  being  farmed,  and  accord- 


ing to  the  FAO,=  at  present  rates  of  expansion 
none  of  the  marginal  land  that  is  left  will 
be  unfarmed  by  1985 — Indeed  some  of  the 
land  now  under  cultivation  has  been  so  ex- 
hausted that  It  win  have  to  be  returned  to 
permanent  pasture. 

131.  For  this  reason.  PAO's  programme  to 
feed  the  world  depends  on  a  programme  of 
Intensification,  at  the  heart  of  which  are  the 
new  high-yield  varieties  of  wheat  and  rice. 
These  are  highly  responsive  to  Inorganic 
fertilisers  and  quick-maturing,  so  that  up  to 
ten  times  present  yields  can  be  obtained  from 
them.  Unfortimately,  they  are  highly  vulner- 
able to  disease,  and  therefore  require  In- 
creased protection  by  pesticides,  and  of 
course  they  demand  massive  Inputs  of  fertil- 
isers (up  to  27  times  present  ones) .  Not  only 
will  these  disrupt  local  ecosystems,  thereby 
Jeopardising  long-term  productivity,  but  they 
force  hard-pressed  undeveloped  nations  to 
rely  on  the  agro-chemical  Industries  of  the 
developed  world. 

132.  Whatever  their  virtues  and  faults,  the 
new  genetic  hybrids  are  not  intended  to 
solve  the  world  food  problem,  but  only  to 
give  us  time  to  devise  more  permanent  and 
realistic  solutions.  It  is  our  view,  however, 
that  these  hybrids  are  not  the  best  means  of 
doing  this,  since  their  use  Is  likely  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  In  overall  diversity,  when 
the  clear  need  is  to  develop  an  agriculture 
diverse  enough  to  have  long-term  potential. 
We  must  beware  of  those  "experts"  who  ap- 
pear to  advocate  the  transformation  of  the 
ecosphere  into  nothing  more  than  a  food- 
factory  for  man.  The  concept  of  a  world  con- 
sisting solely  of  man  and  a  few  favoured 
food  plants  is  so  ludicrously  impracticable 
as  to  be  seriously  contemplated  only  by 
those  who  find  solace  in  their  own  wilful 
Ignorance  of  the  real  world  of  biological  di- 
versity. 

133.  We  m  Britain  must  bear  in  mind  that 
we  depend  on  imports  for  half  our  food,  and 
that  we  are  unlikely  to  improve  on  this  situ- 
ation. The  150.000  acres  which  are  lost  from 
agriculture  each  year  are  about  70  per  cent 
more    productive    than    the   average   for   all 
enclosed  land.'  while  we  are  already  begin- 
ning to  experience  diminishing  returns  from 
the  use  of  inorganic  fertilisers.  In  the  period 
1964-9,  applications  of  phosphates  have  gone 
up  by  2  per  cent,  potash  by  7  per  cent,  and 
nitrogen  by  40  per  cent,*  yet  yields  per  acre 
of  wheat,  barley,  lucerne  and  temporary  grass 
have  levelled   off  and  are  beginning  to  de- 
cline,   while    that    of    permanent    grass    has 
risen  only  slightly  and  may  be  levelling  off.- 
As    per    capita     food     availability    declines 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  it  ap- 
pears Inevitable  it  will,  we  will  find  it  pro- 
gressively   more    difficult    and    expensive    to 
meet  our  food  requirements  from  abroad.  The 
prospect  of  severe  food  shortages  within  the 
next  thirty  years  is  not  so  much  a  fantasy 
as  that  of  the  continued  abundance  prom- 
ised us  by  so  many  of  our  politicians. 
Exhaustion  of  resources 
140.  As  we  have  seen,  continued  exponential 
growth    of    consumption    of    materials    and 
energy  is  impossible.  Present  reserves  of  all 
but  a  few  metals  will  be  exhausted  within 
50  years.  If  consumption  rates  continue  to 
grow  as  they  are.  Obviously  there  will  be  new- 
discoveries    and    advances    in    mining    tech- 
nology, but  these  are  likely  to  provide  us  with 
only  a  limited  stay  of  execution.  Synthetics 
and  substitutes  are  likely  to  be  of  little  help, 
since    they    must    be    made   from    materials 
which  themselves  are  in  short  supply;  while 
the     hoped-for     availability     of     unlimited 
energy  woxild  not  be  the  answer,  since  the 
problem  is  the  ratio  of  useful  metal  to  waste 
matter  (which  would  have  to  be  disposed  of 
without  disrupting  ecosystems) ,  not  the  need 
for  cheap  power.  Indeed,  the  availability  of 
unlimited  power  holds  more  of  a  threat  than 
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a  promise,  since  energy  use  Is  inevitably  pel- 
luting,  and  in  addition  we  would  ultimately 
have  to  face  the  problem  of  disposing  of  an 
Intractable  amount  of  waste  heat. 
Collapse  of  society 
150.  The  developed  nations  consume  such 
disproportionate    amounts    of    protein,    raw 
materials   and  fuels   that   unless   they  con- 
siderably reduce  their  consumption  there  is 
no  hope  of  the  undeveloped  nations  markedly 
Improving  their  standards  of  living.  This  vast 
differential  is  a  cause  of  much  and  growing 
discontent,  made  worse  by  our  attempts  at 
cultural  uniformity  on  behalf  of  an  expand- 
ing market  economy.  In  the  end,  we  are  alter- 
ing  people's    aspirations    without    providing 
the  means  for  them  to  be  satisfied.  In  the 
rush  to  Industralise  we  break  up  communi- 
ties, so  that  the  controls  which  formerly  reg- 
ulated behaviour  are  destroyed  before  alter- 
natives can  be  provided.  Urban  drift  Is  one 
result  of  this  process,  with  a  consequent  rise 
in  anti-social  practices,  crime,  delinquency, 
and  so  on,  which  are  so  costly  for  society  in 
terms  both  of  money  and  of  well-being. 

151.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  sowing  the 
seeds  of  massive  unemployment  by  increasing 
the  ratio  of  capital  to  labour  so  that  the  pro- 
vision of  each  Job  becomes  ever  more  expen- 
sive. In  a  world  of  fast  diminishing  resources, 
we  shall  quickly  come  to  the  point  when  very 
great  numbers  of  people  will  be  thrown  out 
of  work,  when  the  material  compensations  of 
urban  life  are  either  no  longer  available  or 
prohibitively  expensive,  and  consequently 
when  whole  sections  of  society  will  find  good 
cause  to  express  their  considerable  discontent 
In  ways  likely  to  be  anything  but  pleasant  for 
their  fellows. 

152.  It  is  worth  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
barriers  between  us  and  epidemics  are  not 
so  strong  as  is  commonly  supposed.  Not  only 
is  it  Increasingly  difficult  to  control  the  vec- 
tors of  disease,  but  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  urban  populations  are  being  insidiously 
weakened  by  overall  pollution  levels,  even 
when  they  are  not  high  enough  to  be  in- 
criminated in  any  one  illness.  At  the  same 
time  international  mobility  speeds  the 
spread  of  disease.  With  this  background,  and 
at  a  time  of  widespread  public  demoralisa- 
tion, the  collapse  of  vital  social  services  such 
as  power  and  sanitation,  could  easily  provoke 
a  series  of  epidemics — and  we  cannot  say 
with  confidence  that  we  would  be  able  tc 
cope  with  them. 

153.  At  times  of  great  distress  and  social 
chaos,  it  Is  more  than  probable  that  govern- 
ments will  fall  Into  the  hands  of  reckless  and 
unscrupulous  elements,  who  will  not  hesitate 
to  threaten  neighbouring  governments  with 
attack.  If  they  feel  that  they  can  wrest  from 
them  a  larger  share  of  the  world's  vanish- 
ing resources.  Since  a  growing  number  of 
countries  (an  estimated  36  by  1980)  will  have 
nuclear  power  stations,  and  therefore  sources 
of  Plutonium  for  nuclear  warheads,  the  like- 
lihood of  a  whole  series  of  local  (If  not 
global)  nuclear  engagements  is  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Conclusion 
IGO.  A  fuller  discussion  of  ecosystems  and 
their  disruption,  of  social  systems  and  their 
disruption,  of  population  and  food  supply, 
and  of  resources  and  their  depletion,  can  be 
found  In  Appendices  A,  B,  C  and  D,  respec- 
tively. There  will  be  those  who  regard  these 
accoimts  of  the  consequences  of  trying  to 
accommodate  present  growth  .ates  as  fanci- 
ful. But  the  imaginative  leap  from  the  avail- 
able scientific  information  to  such  predic- 
tions Is  negligible,  compared  with  that  re- 
quired for  those  alternative  predictions, 
liughably  considered  "optimistic",  of  a  world 
of  10,000  to  15,000  million  people,  all  with 
the  same  material  standard  of  living  as  the 
US.  on  a  concrete  replica  of  this  planet,  the 
only  moving  parts  being  their  machines  and 
possibly  themselves.  Faced  with  inevitable 
change,  we  have  to  make  decisions,  and  we 
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must  make  these  decisions,  soberly  In  the 
light  of  the  best  information,  and  not  as  If 
we  were  caricatures  of  the  archetypal  mad 
scientist. 

ISl.  By  now  It  should  be  clear  that  the 
main  problems  of  the  environment  do  not 
arise  from  temporary  and  accidental  mal- 
functions of  existing  economic  and  social 
systems.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  the  warn- 
ing signs  of  a  profound  incompatibility  be- 
tween deeply  rooted  beliefs  in  continuous 
growth  and  the  dawning  recognition  of  the 
earth  as  a  space  ship,  limited  In  its  resources 
and  vulnerable  to  thoughtless  mishandling. 
The  nature  of  our  response  to  these  symp- 
toms Is  crucial.  If  we  refuse  to  recognise  the 
cause  of  our  trouble  the  result  can  only  be 
increasing  disillusion  and  growing  strain 
upon  the  fragile  Institutions  that  maintain 
external  peace  and  internal  social  cohesion. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  resjiond  to  this 
unprecedented  challenge  with  Informed  and 
constructive  action  the  rewards  will  be  as 
great  as  the  penalties  for  failure. 

162.  We  are  sufficiently  aware  of  "political 
reality"  to  appreciate  that  many  of  the  pro- 
posals we  will  make  In  the  next  chapter  will 
be  considered  impracticable.  However,  we  be- 
lieve that  if  a  strategy  for  survival  Is  to  have 
any  chance  of  success,  the  solutions  must  be 
formulated  in  the  light  of  the  problems  and 
not  from  a  timorous  and  superficial  under- 
standing of  what  may  or  may  not  be  imme- 
diately feasible.  If  we  plan  remedial  action 
with  our  eyes  on  political  rather  than  eco- 
logical reality,  then  very  reasonably,  very 
practicably,  and  very  surely,  we  will  muddle 
our  way  to  extinction. 

163.  A  measure  of  political  reality  is  that 
government  has  yet  to  acknowledge  the  Im- 
pending crisis.  This  is  to  some  extent  because 
it  has  given  itself  no  machinery  for  looking 
at  energy,  resources,  food,  environmental  dis- 
ruption and  social  disruption  as  a  whole,  as 
part  of  a  general,  global  pattern,  preferring 
Instead  to  deal  with  its  many  aspects  as  if 
they  were  self-contained  analytical  units. 
Lord  Rothschild's  Central  Policy  Review  Staff 
In  the  Cabinet  Office,  which  is  the  only  body 
in  government  which  might  remedy  the 
situation,  appears  not  to  think  it  worth- 
while: at  the  moment  at  least,  they  are  un- 
dertaking "no  specific  studies  on  the  environ- 
ment that  would  require  an  environmentalist 
or  ecologlst".  There  Is  a  strong  element  of 
positive  feedback  here,  in  that  there  can  be 
no  appreciation  of  our  predicament  unless 
we  view  it  In  totality,  and  yet  government 
can  see  no  cause  to  do  so  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  such  a  predicament  exists. 

164.  Possibly  t>ecause  government  sees  the 
world  In  fragments  and  not  as  a  totality.  It  is 
difficult  to  detect  In  its  actions  or  words  any 
coherent  general  policy,  although  both  major 
political  parties  appear  to  be  mesmerised 
by  two  dominating  notions:  that  eco- 
nomic expansion  Is  essential  for  survival 
and  Is  the  best  possible  index  of  progress  and 
well-being;  and  that  unless  solutions  can  be 
devised  that  do  not  threaten  this  notion, 
then  the  problems  should  not  be  regarded 
as  existing.  Unfortunately,  government  has 
an  Increasingly  powerful  incentive  for  con- 
tinued expansion  In  the  tendency  for  eco- 
nomic growth  to  create  the  need  for  more 
economic  growth.  This  it  does  in  six  ways: 

Firstly,  the  Introduction  of  technological 
devices.  I.e.  the  growth  of  the  technosphere, 
can  only  occur  to  the  detriment  of  the  eco- 
sphere. which  means  that  It  leads  to  the 
destruction  of  natural  controls  which  must 
then  be  replaced  by  further  technological 
ones.  It  is  In  this  way  that  pesticides  and 
artificial  fertilisers  create  the  need  for  yet 
more  pesticides  and  artificial  fertilisers. 

Secondly,  for  various  reasons,  industrial 
growth,  particularly  In  Us  earlier  phases, 
promotes  population  growth.  Even  In  Its  later 
phases,  this  can  still  occur  at  a  high  rate 
(0.5  per  cent  In  the  UK).  Jobs  mtist  con- 
stantly be  created  for  the  additional  people — 


not  Just  any  Job,  but  those  that  are  Judged 
acceptable  in  terms  of  current  values.  This 
basically  means  that  the  capital  outlay  per 
person  employed  must  be  maintained,  other- 
wise the  level  of  "productivity"  per  man 
will  fall,  which  Is  a  determinant  of  both  the 
"viability"  of  economic  enterprise  and  of 
the  "standard  of  living".  *-^ 

Thirdly,  no  government  can  hope  to  sur- 
vive widespread  and  protracted  unemploy- 
ment, and  without  changing  the  basis  of  our 
Industrial  society,  the  only  way  government 
can  prevent  it  is  by  stimulating  economic 
growth. 

Fourthly,  business  enterprises,  whether 
state-owned  or  privately  owned,  tend  to  be- 
come self-perpetuating,  which  means  that 
they  require  surplvises  for  further  invest- 
ment. This  favours  continued  growth. 

Fifthly,  the  success  of  a  government  and 
its  ability  to  obtain  supixjrt  Is  to  a  large 
extent  assessed  in  terms  of  its  ability  to  in- 
crease the  "standard  of  living"  as  measured 
by  per  capita  gross  national  product  (GNP) . 

Finally,  confidence  in  the  economy,  which 
Is  basically  a  function  of  its  ability  to  grow, 
must  be  maintained  to  ensure  a  healthy  state 
of  the  stock  market.  Were  confidence  to  fall, 
stock  values  would  crash,  drastically  reducing 
the  availability  of  capital  for  Investment  and 
hence  further  gro-wth,  which  would  lead  to 
further  unemployment.  This  would  result  in 
a  further  fall  in  stock-market  values  and 
hence  give  rise  to  a  positive-feedback  chain- 
reaction,  which  under  the  existing  order 
might  well  lead  to  social  collapse. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  can  expect  our 
government  (whether  Conservative  or  La- 
bour) to  encourage  further  Increases  In  GNP 
regardless  of  the  consequences,  which  In  any 
case  tame  "experts"  can  be  found  to  play 
down.  It  win  ciu-b  growth  only  when  public 
opinion  demands  such  a  move,  in  which  caae 
it  wni  be  politically  expedient,  and  when  a 
method  is  found  for  doing  so  without  cre- 
ating unemployment  or  excessive  pressure  on 
capital.  We  believe  this  Is  possible  only 
within  the  framework  of  a  fully  integrated 
plan. 

165.  The  emphasis  must  be  on  integration. 
If  we  develop  relatively  clean  technologiee 
but  do  not  end  economic  growth  then  sooner 
or  later  we  will  find  ourselves  with  as  great 
a  pollution  problem  as  before  but  without 
the  means  of  tackling  It.  If  we  stabilise  our 
economies  and  husband  our  non-renewable 
resources  without  stabilising  our  populations 
we  will  find  we  are  no  longer  able  to  feed 
otirselves.  As  Forrester '  and  Meadows "  con- 
vincingly make  clear,  daunting  through  an 
Integrated  programme  may  be.  a  piecemeal 
approach  will  cause  more  problems  than 
It  solves. 

166.  Our  task  Is  to  create  a  society  which  is 
sustainable  and  which  wUl  give  the  fullest 
possible  satisfaction  to  Its  members.  Such  a 
society  by  definition  would  depend  not  on 
expansion  but  on  stability.  This  does  not 
mean  to  say  that  It  would  be  stagnant — 
indeed  It  could  well  afford  more  variety  than 
does  the  state  of  uniformity  at  present  being 
Imposed  by  the  pursuit  of  technological  effi- 
ciency. We  believe  that  the  stable  society,  the 
achievement  of  which  we  shall  discuss  In  the 
next  chapter,  as  well  as  removing  the  sword 
of  Damocles  which  hangs  over  the  heads  off 
future  generations.  Is  much  more  likely  than 
the  present  one  to  bring  the  p>eace  and  ful- 
fillment which  hitherto  have  been  regarded, 
sadly,  as  Utopian. 

TOWARD     THE     STABLE     SOCIETY  :      STRATEGY     FOR 
CHANCE 

Introduction 
210.  The  principal  conditions  of  a  stable 
society — one  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
can  be  sustained  indefinitely  while  gitring 
optimum  satisfaction  to  its  members — are: 
(1)   minimum  disruption  of  ecological  proc- 
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esses;  (2)  maximum  conservation  of  mate- 
rials and  energy — or  an  economy  of  stock 
rather  than  flow;  (3)  o  population  in  which 
recruitment  equals  loss:  and  (4t  a  social 
system  in  which  the  individual  can  enjoy, 
rather  than  feel  restricted  by,  the  first  three 
conditions. 

211.  The  achievement  of  these  four  condi- 
tions will  require  controlled  and  well-orches- 
trated change  on  numerous  fronts  and  this 
change  will  probably  occur  through  seven 
operations:  (1)  a  control  operation  w-hereby 
enrtrorunental  disruption  is  reduced  as  much 
as  possible  by  technical  means;  (2)  a  freeze 
operation,  in  which  present  trends  are 
halted:  (3)  a  systemic  substitution,  by  which 
the  most  dangerous  components  of  these 
trends  are  replaced  by  technological  substi- 
tutes, whose  effect  is  less  deleterious  in  the 
short-term,  but  over  the  long-term  will  be 
increasingly  ineffective;  (4)  systemic  substi- 
tution, by  which  these  technological  substi- 
tutes are  replaced  by  "natural"  or  self-regu- 
lating ones.  I.e.  those  which  either  replicate 
or  employ  without  undue  disturbance  the 
normal  processes  of  the  ecosphere,  and  are 
therefore  likely  to  be  sustainable  over  very 
long  p)eriods  of  time;  (5)  the  invention,  pro- 
motion and  application  of  alternative  tech- 
nologies which  are  energy  and  materials  con- 
servative, and  which  because  they  are  de- 
signed for  relatively  "closed"  economic  com- 
munities are  likely  to  disrupt  ecological  proc- 
esses only  minimally  (e.g.  Intermediate  tech- 
nology); (6)  decentralisation  of  polity  and 
economy  at  all  levels,  and  the  formation  of 
communities  small  enough  to  be  reasonably 
self-regulating  and  self  supporting;  and  (7) 
education  for  such  communities. 

212.  As  we  shall  see  when  we  examine  how 
our  four  conditions  might  be  achieved,  some 
changes  wlU  involve  only  a  few  of  these  oper- 
ations, in  others  a  number  of  the  operations 
will  be  carried  out  almost  simultaneously, 
and  in  others  one  will  start  well  before 
another  has  ended.  The  usefulness  of  the 
operation-concept  Is  simply  to  clarify  the 
orchestration  of  change. 

213.  In  putting  forward  these  proposals  we 
are  aware  that  hasty  or  disordered  change  Is 
highly  disruptive  and  ultimately  self-defeat- 
ing; but  we  are  aJso  mindful  of  how  the 
time-scale  Imposed  on  any  proposal  for  a 
remedial  course  of  action  has  been  much- 
abbreviated  by  the  dynamic  of  exponential 
growth  (of  population,  resource  depletion 
and  pollution)  and  by  the  scarcely  perceived 
scale  and  Intensity  of  our  disruption  of  the 
ecological  processes  on  which  we  and  all 
other  life-forms  depend.  Within  these  limi- 
tations, therefore,  we  have  taken  care  to 
devise  and  synchronise  our  programme  so  as 
to  minimise  both  unemployment  and  capital 
outlay.  We  believe  it  possible  to  change  from 
an  expansionist  society  to  a  stable  society 
without  loss  of  Jobs  or  an  Increase  in  real 
expenditure.  Inevitably,  however,  there  will 
be  considerable  changes,  both  of  geography 
and  function.  In  Job  availability  and  the  re- 
quirements for  capital  inputs — and  these 
may  set  up  immense  counter-productive 
social  pre.ssures.  Yet  given  the  careful  and 
sensitive  conception  and  Implementation  of 
a  totally  Integ^rated  programme  these  should 
bo  minimised,  and  an  open  style  of  govern- 
ment should  Inspire  the  trust  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  general  public  so  essential  for 
the  success  of  this  enterprise. 

214.  One  further  point  should  be  made  be- 
fore we  consider  in  more  detail  the  various 
changes  required.  As  each  of  the  many  socio- 
economic components  or  variables  of  indus- 
trial society  are  changed  or  replaced,  so 
various  pressure  points  will  be  set  up.  It  is 
easy  to  Imagine,  for  example,  a  situation  in 
which  25  per  cent  of  the  socio-economic 
variables  are  designed  for  a  stable  society  and 
therefore  by  definition  are  lU-sulted  to  one 
of  expansion.  This  situation  may  create  more 
problems  than  It  solves.  When  we  reach  the 
point  at  which  50  p>er  cent  of  the  variables 
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are  adapted  to  stability  and  the  other  60 
per  cent  to  expansion,  the  difficulties  and 
tensions  are  likely  to  be  enormous,  but  there- 
after each  change  and  replacement  will  as- 
sist further  change  and  replacement,  and  the 
moulding  of  a  sustainable,  satisfying  society 
should  be  that  much  easier.  It  Is  difficult  for 
the  human  mind  to  imagine  the  temporal 
sequence  of  complex  change,  and  no  doubt 
Impossible  for  It  to  visualize  the  precise  In- 
teractions of  the  various  components.  While 
bearing  In  mind  the  folly  of  expecting  com- 
puters to  do  our  thinking  for  us,  we  believe 
they  have  an  Important  role  to  play  in  dem- 
onstrating the  consequences  throughout  so- 
cial and  ecological  systems  of  a  great  number 
of  changes  over  a  given  period  of  time. 

Minimising  the  disruption  of  ecological 
processes 

220.  Ecological  processes  can  be  disrupted 
by  Introducing  Into  them  either  substances 
that  are  foreign  to  them  or  the  correct  ones 
in  the  wrong  quantities.  It  follows  therefore 
that  the  most  common  method  of  pollution 
"control",  namely  dispersal,  is  not  control  at 
all,  but  a  more  or  less  useful  way  of  playing 
for  time.  Refuse  disposal  by  dumping  solves 
the  Immediate  problem  of  the  householder, 
but  as  dumping  sites  are  used  up  It  creates 
progressively  less  soluble  problems  for  so- 
ciety at  large;  smokeless  fuels  are  invaluable 
signs  of  progress  for  citizens  of  London  or 
Sheffield,  but  the  air  pollution  from  their 
manufacture  brings  misery  and  Ill-health  to 
the  people  near  the  plants  where  they  are 
produced:  in  many  cases  the  dispersal  of  pol- 
lutants through  tall  chimneys  merely  alters 
the  proportion  of  pollution,  so  that  Instead 
of  a  few  receiving  much,  many  receive  some; 
and  lastly,  in  estuarine  and  coastal  waters — 
crucial  areas  for  fisheries — nutrients  from 
sewage  and  agricultural  runoff  in  modest 
quantities  probably  Increase  productivity, 
but  In  excess  are  as  harmful  as  organochlo- 
rines  and  heavy  metals. 

221.  Thus  dispersal  can  be  only  a  tempo- 
rary expedient.  Pollution  control  proper  must 
consist  of  the  recycling  of  materials,  or  the 
introduction  of  practices  which  are  so  akin 
to  natural  processes  as  not  to  be  harmful. 
The  long-term  object  of  these  pollution  con- 
trol procedures  Is  to  minimise  our  depend- 
ence on  technology  as  a  regulator  of  the  eco- 
logical cycles  on  which  we  depend,  and  to 
return  as  much  as  possible  to  the  natural 
mechanisms  of  the  ecosphere,  since  In  all  but 
the  short-term  they  are  much  more  efficient 
and  reliable.  In  the  light  of  these  remarks 
then,  let  us  consider  some  contemf)orary 
pollution  problems  and  how  they  might  be 
solved. 

222.  Pesticides.  There  is  no  way  of  con- 
trolling the  disruption  caused  by  pesticides 
save  by  using  less,  and  progress  towards  this 
end  will  probably  require  three  operations: 
freeze,  asystemic  substitution,  and  systemic 
substitution.  The  freeze  operation  consists 
of  the  ending  of  any  further  commitment 
to  pesticides,  particularly  the  persistent 
organochlorlnes.  For  the  developed  countries 
this  is  a  relatively  simple  procedure,  and 
already  the  use  of  Dleldrln,  DDT,  and  so  on. 
Is  beginning  to  decline.  For  the  unde- 
veloped countries,  however.  It  would  be  Im- 
possible without  an  undertaking  from  the 
developed  ones  to  subsidise  the  supply  of 
much  more  expensive  substitutes.  In  the  ma- 
laria control  programme,  for  example,  the 
replacement  of  DDT  by  malathion  or  pro- 
poxur  would  raise  the  cost  of  spraying  oper- 
ations from  US  $60  million  a  year  to  $184 
million  and  $510  million  respectively.' 

223.  Once  such  an  undertaking  Is  given, 
the  undeveloped  countries  could  proceed  to 
the  second  operation.  (There  Is  no  conceiv- 
able reason  why  the  developed  ones  should 
not  formally  do  so  now.)  This  consists  of 
the  progressive  substitution  of  non-perslst- 
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ent  pesticides  (organophosphates,  carba- 
mates, etc.)  for  the  organochlorlnes.  The 
third  operation,  the  substitution  of  natural 
controls  for  pesticides  In  general  could  fol- 
low soon  after.  Two  Important  points  should 
be  borne  In  mind:  (o)  It  Is  most  unlikely 
that  the  third  stage  could  ever  be  complete — 
we  will  probably  have  to  rely  on  the  precision 
use  of  pesticides  for  some  considerable  time 
as  part  of  a  programme  of  Integrated  control; 
and  (b)  the  second  and  third  operations 
would  proceed  In  harness  until  all  countries 
had  fully  Integrated  pest  control  programmes. 
The  drawback  with  integrated  control  (the 
combination  of  biological  control,  mechanical 
control,  crop-species  diversity  and  the  precise 
use  of  specles-speclflc  pesticides)  Is  that  as 
yet  we  do  not  know  enough  about  it.  so  that 
a  full-scale  research  programme  Is  urgently 
required.  The  agro-chemical  industries 
should  be  encouraged  to  Invest  In  Integrated 
control  programmes  though  plainly,  since 
the  profits  cannot  be  so  great  as  from 
chemical  control,  research  will  need  public 
finance — as  will  the  training  of  integrated 
control  advisory  teams  to  assist  farmers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  undeveloped  countries.  Such 
an  investment,  however,  will  appear  modest 
once  Integrated  control  Is  fully  operational. 
In  comparison  with  the  vast  sums  of  money 
currently  being  spent  annually  on  pesticides. 
A  typical  operational  procedure  for  the  trans- 
fer from  chemical  to  Integrated  control  might 
be  as  follows:  organochlorlnes  phased  out, 
substitute  pesticides  phased  In;  in  some 
cultivations  these  substitutes  would  be 
phased  out  almost  Immediately,  to  be  re- 
placed by  Integrated  control;  In  others  the 
time-table  would  be  somewhat  longer,  de- 
pending on  our  understanding  of  the  relevant 
agro-ecological  processes  and  the  availability 
of  trained  personnel. 

224.  Fertilisers.  While  on  many  occasions 
the  use  of  Inorganic  fertilisers  is  valuable, 
their  overuse  leads  to  two  intractable  prob- 
lems: the  pollution  of  freshwater  systems  by 
run-off,  and  diminishing  returns  due  to  the 
slow  but  inevitable  impoverishment  of  the 
soil    (see  appendix  on  food  supply).  Again 
the  solution  will  come  through  three  opera- 
tions: freeze,  asystemic  substitution,  and  sys- 
temic substitution.  The  first  operation  re- 
quires there  to  be  no  further  inorganic  fer- 
tilisers, and  hence  the  removal  of  subsidies 
for  them.  Again  this  Is  relatively  easy  for  the 
developed  countries  (although  there  may  be 
some  drop   in  yield  per  acre),  but  next  to 
Impossible   for    the    undeveloped    countries, 
which  are  now  being  Introduced  to  the  new 
genetic  hybrids  of  rice  and  wheat.  Since  the 
remarkable  responsiveness   of  these   hybrids 
is   contingent   on   massive  fertUlsers   Inputs 
(up  to  27  times  present  ones),  the  undevel- 
oped   world    Is    faced    with    an    unenviable 
choice:    either  to   keep  alive  Its  expanding 
population  over  the  next  ten  years  at  the 
price  of  considerable  damage  to  soil  struc- 
ture and  long-term  fertility;   or  to  Improve 
soil  structure  so  that  a  good  proportion  of 
the  population  can  be  fed  Indefinitely,  but  In 
the  knowledge  that  the  population  will  prob- 
ably be  reduced  to  that  prc^ortlon  by  such 
natural  processes  as  famine  and  epidemic.  In 
the  long-term,  of  course,  the  solution  lies  In 
population  control;    but  In  the  Intervening 
period  there  seems  to  be  no  alternative  to 
concentrating  on  agriciUtural  methods  that 
are  sustainable  even  at  the  expense  of  imme- 
diate productivity.  The  consequences  of  not 
doing  so  are  likely  to  be  much  worse  than 
any  failure  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  new 
hybrids.    In    the    meantime,    an    emergency 
food-supply  must  be  created  by  the  developed 
prime-producers  (USA.  USSR,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand)  so  that  as  much  aa  pos- 
sible of  any  short-fall  can  be  met  diu-lng  this 
difficult  period. 

225.  The  second  operation  Involves  the 
gradual  substitution  of  organic  manures  for 
Inorganic  fertilisers — though  occasionally 
the  latter  will  be  used  to  supplement  the 


former — and    the   return   to   such   practices 
as  ration  and  leys;   this  would  merge  into 
the  third  operation:  the  adoption  of  highly 
diversified    farming    practices    in    place    of 
monocultures.  It  Is  necessary  to  emphasise 
that  this  Is  not  simply  a  return  to  traditional 
good  husbandry:  It  Is  much  more  a  change 
from  flow   fertility    (whereby  nutrients  are 
Imported  from  outside  the  agro-ecosystem, 
a  proportion  being  utilised  by  food-plants,' 
but  with  a  large  proportion  leaving  the  agro- 
ecosystem  in  the  form  of  run-off,  etc.)    to 
cyclic  fertility    (in  which  nutrients   in   the 
soil  are  used  and  then  returned  to  It  In  as 
closed  a  cycle  as  possible).  The  great  advan- 
tage of  nutrients  In  organic  form  is  that  the 
soil  appears  much  better  adapted  to  them. 
The  nitrogen  In  humus,  for  example,  is  only 
0.5   per   cent   Inorganic,   the   rest   being  in 
the  form  of  rotting  vegetation,  decomposing 
Insects  and  other  animals,  and  animal  ma- 
nure. A  high  proportion  of  organic  matter  Is 
essential  for  the  soil  to  be  easily  workable 
over  long  periods  (thus  extending  the  period 
In  which  cultivations  are  timely),  for  it  to 
retain   water  well   without  becoming  satu- 
rated, for  the  retention  of  nutrients  so  that 
they  remain  available  to  plants  until  they 
are  taken  up  by  them  (thus  reducing  wast- 
age), and  for  the  provision  of  the  optimum 
environment  for  the  microorganisms  so  vital 
for  long-term  fertility.  The  rotation  of  legu- 
minous plants  and  of  grass  grazed  by  ani- 
mals are  the  most  effective  ways  of  adding 
organic  matter  to  the  soil,  while  at  the  same 
time  allowing  livestock  to  select  their  own 
food  In  the  open  has  the  double  advantage 
that  they  are  bred  with  a  healthy  fat-struc- 
ture and  their  wastes  enrich  the  soil  Instead 
of  polluting  waterways  or  overloading  sew- 
age   systems.    By    diversifying    farming    In 
these  and  other  ways  we  are  taking  advan- 
tnke  of  the  Immense  growth  of  knowledge 
about    agricultural    ecology,    which    plainly 
will  Increase  with  additional  research. 

226.  Domestic  sewage.  The  volume  ol  sew- 
age is  directly  proportional  to  population 
numbers  and  can  only  be  stabilised  or  re- 
duced by  stabilising  or  reducing  the  popu- 
lation. However,  sewage  can  and  should  be 
disposed  of  much  more  efficiently.  It  is  ab- 
surd that  such  valuable  nutrients  should 
be  allowed  to  pollute  fresh  and  coastal 
waters,  or  that  society  should  be  put  to  the 
expense  of  disposing  cf  them  in  area-  where 
they  cannot  be  effectively  utilised.  Unfor- 
tunately, In  developed  countries,  their  dis- 
posal as  agricultural  fertiliser  Is  not  gen- 
erally feasible,  largely  for  two  reasons:  (o) 
they  are  contaminated  by  Industrial  wastes; 
lb)  transportation  costs  are  too  high.  Both 
difficulties  can  be  overcome — In  the  hrst  case 
by  ensuring  that  there  Is  no  (or  negligible) 
admixture  of  industrial  to  domestic  effluents. 
which  depends  on  better  Industrial  pollu- 
tion control  (see  below);  and  in  the  sec- 
ond case  by  decentralisine:  so  that  there  Is 
a'l  Improved  mix  cf  rural  and  urban  activi- 
ties. This  will  be  explored  In  the  section  on 
s:>clal  systems.  In  undeveloped  countries,  the 
problem  of  domestic  sewage  could  be  over- 
come by  the  provision  of  aid  to  p.iy  for 
sewage  plants  that  yield  purified  water  and 
usable  sludge. 

227.  Industrial  ivastes.  Reduction  of  indus- 
trial effluent  should  proceed  by  tv.-o  cpera- 
tions:  a  control  operation,  and  an  alterna- 
tive (materials  and  energy  conservative) 
technology  operation.  We  have  already  sug- 
gested that  the  key  to  pollution  control  is 
not  dispersal  but  recycling,  and  since  re- 
cycling Is  a  most  Important  element  in  re- 
source management  it  will  be  discu3s?d  In 
the  section  on  stock  economics.  The  alter- 
native technology  operation  vrtll  be  consid- 
ered In  the  section  on  social  sy.stems. 

Conversion  to  an  economy  of  stock 

230.  The  transfer  from  flow  to  stock  eco- 
nomics can  be  considered  under  two  head- 
ings: resource  management  and  social 
accounting. 
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231.  Resource  management.  It  Is  essential 
that  the  throughput  of  raw  materials  be 
minimised  both  to  conserve  non-renewable 
resources  and  to  cut  down  pollution.  Since 
industry  must  have  an  economic  Incentive 
to  be  conservative  of  materials  and  energy 
and  to  recycle  as  much  as  possible,  we  pro- 
pose a  number  of  fiscal  measures  to  these 
ends:  (a)  A  raw  materials  tax.  This  would  be 
proportionate  to  the  availability  of  the  raw 
material  In  question,  and  would  be  designed 
to  enable  our  reserves  to  last  over  an  arbi- 
trary period  of  time,  the  longer  the  better, 
on  the  principle  that  during  this  time  our 
dependence  on  this  raw  material  would  be 
reduced.  This  tax  would  penalise  resource- 
intensive  Industries  and  favour  employment- 
Intensive  ones.  Like  (b)  below  It  would 
also  penalise  short-lived  products. 

(b)  An  amortisation  tax.  This  would  be 
proportionate  to  the  estimated  life  of  the 
product,  e.g.  It  would  be  100  per  cent  for 
products  designed  to  last  no  more  than  a 
year,  and  would  then  be  progressively  re- 
duced to  zero  per  cent  for  those  designed  to 
last  100  ^  years.  Obviously  this  would  pen- 
alise shortlived  products,  especially  disposa- 
ble ones,  thereby  reducing  resource  utilisa- 
tion and  pollution,  particularly  the  solid- 
waste  problem.  Plastics,  for  example,  which 
are  so  remarkable  for  their  durability,  would 
be  used  only  in  products  where  this  quality 
Is  valued,  and  not  for  single  trip  purpjoses. 
This  tax  would  also  encourage  craftmanshlp 
and  employment-Intensive  industry. 

232.  The  raw  materials  tax  would  ob- 
viously encourage  recycling,  and  we  can  see 
how  It  might  work  If  we  consider  such  a 
vital  resource  as  water.  The  growing  conflict 
between  farmers,  conservationists  and  the 
water  boards  Is  evidence  enough  that  demand 
for  water  Is  conflicting  with  other,  no  less 
important,  values.  At  the  moment,  the  water 
boards  have  no  alternative  but  to  fulfill  their 
statutory  obligation  to  meet  demand,  and 
accordingly  valley  after  valley  comes  under 
the  threat  of  drowning.  Clearly,  unless  we 
consider  dry  land  an  obstacle  to  progress, 
demand  must  be  stabilised,  and  since  demand 
Is  a  function  of  population  numbers  x  per 
capita  consumption,  both  must  be  stabilised, 
if  not  reduced  (and  we  have  seen  that  for 
other  reasons  they  must  be  reduced) .  To  this 
end  therefore,  while  a  given  minimum  can 
he  supplied  to  each  person  free-of -charge,  any 
amount  above  that  minimum  should  be 
made  increasingly  expensive.  As  far  as  In- 
dustry is  concerned,  the  net  effect  would  be 
to  encourage  the  installation  of  closed-cir- 
cuit systems  for  water:  total  demand  would 
be  reduced,  and  there  would  be  less  pressure 
on  lowland  river  systems. 

233.  Despite  the  stimulus  of  a  raw  mate- 
rials tax,  however,  it  is  likely  that  there 
would  be  a  number  of  serious  pollutants 
which  it  would  be  uneconomic  to  recycle,  and 
still  others  for  which  recycling  would  be 
technically  Impossible.  One  thinks  in  partic- 
ular of  the  radioactive  wastes  from  nuclear 
power  stations.  Furthermore,  recycling  can- 
not do  everything:  there  will  always  be  a 
non-recoverable  minimum,  which  as  now  will 
have  to  be  disposed  of  as  safely  as  possible. 
This  limitation  can  be  made  clear  If  we 
postulate  a  3  per  cent  growth  rate,  and  the 
Introduction  of  pollution  controls  which  re- 
duce pollution  by  80  per  cent  through- 
out— It  would  then  take  only  52  years  to 
bring  us  back  where  we  started  from,  with 
the  original  amount  of  pollution  but  with  a 
much  greater  problem  of  reducing  It  any 
further:  if  we  had  a  6  per  cent  growth  rate, 
we  would  reach  this  position  in  a  mere  26 
years.  It  Is  also  worth  mentioning  that  re- 
cycling consumes  energy  and  is  therefore 
polluting,  so  that  It  is  necessary  to  develop 
recycling  procedures  which  are  energy  con- 
servative. 

234.  The  problem  of  uneconomic  recycling 
can  be  resolved  by  the  granting  of  incen- 
tives by  government.  Indeed,  In  the  Short- 


term,  the  entire  recycling  industry  should  be 
encouraged  to  expand,  even  though  we  know 
that  in  the  long-term  industrial  expansion 
is  self-defeating.  This  brings  us  to  the  In- 
tractable problem  of  the  disposal  of  the  un- 
dlsposable,  which  can  only  be  resolved  by  the 
termination  of  industrial  growth  and  the 
reduction  of  energy  demand.  Again  fiscal 
measures  will  be  supremely  important,  and 
we  propose  one  in  particular:  (c)  A  power 
tax.  This  would  penalise  power-Intensive 
processes  and  hence  those  causing  consider- 
able pollution.  Since  machinery  requires  more 
power  than  people.  It  would  at  the  same  time 
favour  the  employment  Intensification  of 
industry,  i.e.  create  Jobs.  It  would  also  pen- 
alise the  manufacture  of  short-lived  products. 
In  addition  to  this  tax,  there  should  be  finan- 
cial Incentives  for  the  development  and  In- 
stallation of  total  energy  systems,  a  matter  to 
which  we  shall  rettu-n  In  the  section  on 
social  systems. 

235.  Finally.  Industrial  pollution  can  also 
be  reduced  by  materials  substitution.  The 
substitution  of  synthetic  compounds  for 
naturally  occurring  compounds  has  created 
serious  environmental  damage  since  in  some 
cases  the  synthetics  c£in  be  broken  down 
only  with  difficulty  and  in  others  not  at  all. 
The  usage  rate  of  these  synthetics  has  In- 
creased immensely  at  the  expvense  of  the 
natural  products,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  examples:  - 

(a)  In  the  US,  per  capita  consumption  of 
synthetic  detergents  increased  by  300  per 
cent  between  1962  and  1968.  They  have 
largely  replaced  soap  products,  per  capita 
consumption  of  which  fell  by  71  per  cent 
between  1944  and  1964. 

(b)  Synthetic  fibres  are  rapidly  replacing 
cotton,  wool,  silk  and  other  natural  fibres. 
In  the  US,  per  capita  consumption  of  cotton 
fell  by  33  per  cent  between  1950  and  1968. 

(c)  The  production  of  plastics  and  syn- 
thetic resins  in  the  US,  has  risen  by  300  per 
cent  between  1958  and  1968.  Tliey  have 
largely  replaced  wood  and   paper  products. 

All  of  these  processes  consume  the  non- 
renewable fossil  fuels,  and  their  manufac- 
ture requires  considerable  inputs  of  energy. 
On  the  face  of  It,  therefore,  a  counter-sulj- 
stltutlon  of  naturally  occurring  products 
would  m.uch  reduce  environmental  disrup- 
tion. However,  it  Is  possible  that  such  a 
change-over,  while  it  would  certainly  reduce 
disruption  at  one  end,  might  dangerously 
Increase  It  at  the  other.  For  example,  many 
more  acres  would  have  to  be  put  under  cot- 
ton, thus  Increasing  demand  for  pesticides, 
more  land  would  have  to  be  cleared  and  put 
under  forest  monocultures,  and  so  on.  This 
problem  can  only  be  solved  by  reducing  total 
consumption. 

236.  Genetic  resources.  Before  leaving  the 
subject  of  resources,  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  consider  the  world's  diminishing  stock  of 
genetic  resources.  Genetic  diversity  Is  essen- 
tial for  the  security  of  our  food  supply, 
since  It  Is  the  sine  qua  non  of  plant  breeding 
and  introduction.  The  greater  the  number 
of  varieties,  the  greater  the  opportunities  for 
developing  new  hybrids  with  resistance  to 
different  types  of  pests  and  diseases,  and  to 
extremes  of  climate.  It  is  Important  that  new 
hybrids  be  continually  develoi>ed  since  re- 
sistance to  a  particular  disease  Is  never  a 
permanent  quality.  The  number  of  plant 
varieties  to  be  found  In  nature  Is  Infinitely 
greater  than  the  number  we  cotild  create 
artificially.  Most  of  them  are  to  be  found  in 
the  undeveloped  countries  either  as  tradi- 
tional domesticated  plants  or  as  wild  plants 
in  habitats  relatively  unaltered  by  man. 
There  is  a  real  danger  that  the  former  will 
be  replaced  by  contemporary  high-yield  va- 
rieties, while  the  latter  will  disappear  when 
their  habitats  are  destroyed.  An  PAO  con- 
ference in  1967  concluded  that  the  plant  gene 
pool  has  diminished  dangerously,  for  all  o^er 
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the  world  centres  of  diversity,  our  gene  banks 
as  it  were,  are  disappearing,  and  with  them 
our  chance  of  maintaining  productivity  in 
food." 

237.  Such  centres — areas  of  wilderness — 
are  often  destroyed  because  their  Importance 
is  not  understood.  Because  they  seem  less 
productive  than  fields  of  waving  corn,  or 
because  they  are  not  accessible  or  attractive 
to  tourists,  they  are  considered  In  need  of 
"Improvement"  or  development,  or  slmpiy  as 
suitable  dumping  grounds  for  the  detritus  of 
civilisation.  This  is  particularly  true  of  wet- 
lands— estuaries  and  marshes — where  pollu- 
tion, dredging,  draining  and  filling  are  looked 
on  almost  with  equanimity,  certainly  with 
scant  regard  for  what  is  being  lost.  Yet  the 
complex  of  living  and  decomposing  grasses, 
and  of  phytoplankton.  characteristic  of  wet- 
lands, supports  vast  ntunbers  of  fish  and 
birds  and  makes  It  one  of  the  world's  most 
productive  ecosystems.  Estuaries  are  the 
spawning  grounds  of  very  many  fish  and 
shellfish  and  form  the  base  of  the  food-chain 
of  some  60  per  cent  of  our  entire  marine 
harvest.  Should  they  go  we  can  expect  a  sub- 
stantial drop  In  productivity. 

238.  It  is  vital  to  the  future  well-being  of 
man  that  wilderness  areas  and  wetlands  be 
conserved  at  all  costs.  This  cannot  be  a 
matter  simply  of  taking  seed  and  storing 
It,  since  to  be  valuable  genetic  stock  must 
continue  to  be  subject  to  normal  environ- 
mental pressures,  and  besides  we  have  scarce- 
ly any  idea  of  what  plants  we  shall  find  use- 
ful In  the  future.  For  these  reasons  we  must 
not  only  conserve  largs  areas  of  natural  habi- 
tat, we  must  also  draw  upon  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  hunter-gatherers  and 
hunter-farmers  who  gain  their  livelihood 
from  them. 

239.  We  therefore  have  recommended  to 
the  UN  Human  Environmental  Conference 
that : 

(1)  Certain  wilderness  areas  of  tropical 
rain  forest,  tropical  scrub  forest,  and  arctic 
tundra  be  declared  inviolate,  these  being 
the  least  understood  and  most  fragile  blomes; 

(2)  the  hunter-gatherers  and  hunter- 
farmers  within  these  areas  be  given  title  to 
their  lands  (I.e.  those  lands  in  which  tradi- 
tionally they  have  gained  their  living)  and  be 
allowed  to  live  there  without  pressure  of  any 
kind: 

(3)  severe  restrictions  be  placed  on  entry 
to  these  areas  by  anyone  who  does  not  live 
there  permanently  (while  allowing  the  in- 
digenes free  movement) ; 

(4)  sovereignty  over  the  areas  remain  with 
the  countries  in  which  they  lie:  who  sh;juld 
also  be  responsible  for  the  policing  of  their 
boimdarles; 

(5)  funds  for  administration  of  these  areas 
and  payments  in  lieu  of  e.xploltation  (to  the 
host  country)  be  collected  from  UN  mem- 
bers In  proportion  to  the  GNP; 

(6)  an  international  body  be  appointed  as 
an  outcome  of  the  Stockholm  Human  En- 
vironment Conference  to  supervise  an  eco- 
logical programme  of  research,  the  results  of 
which  should  be  freely  available  to  partici- 
pating countries. 

240.  Social  accounting.  By  the  Introduction 
of  monetary  incentives  and  disincentives  It 
is  possible  to  put  a  premium  on  durability 
and  a  penalty  on  dlsposabUlty,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  throughput  of  materials  and 
energy  so  that  resources  are  conserved  and 
pollution  reduced.  But  another  Important 
way  of  reducing  pollution  and  enhancing 
amenity  Is  by  the  provision  of  a  more  equit- 
able social  accounting  system,  reinforced  by 
antl-dlsamenlty  legislation.  Social  account- 
ing procedures  must  be  used  not  Just  to 
weigh  up  the  merits  of  alternative  develop- 
ment proposals,  but  also  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  society  actually  wants  such  devel- 
opment. Naturally,  present  procedures  re- 
quire Improvement:  for  example,  in  calculat- 
ing "revealed  preference"  (the  values  of  in- 
dividuals and  communities  as  "revealed"  to 
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economists  by  the  amount  people  are  willing 
and/or  can  afford  to  pay  for  or  against  a 
given  development),  Imagination,  sensitivity 
and  commonsense  are  required  in  order  to 
avoid  the  imposition  on  poor  neighbourhoods 
or  sparsely  inhabited  countryside  of  nuclear 
power  stations,  reservoirs,  motorways,  air- 
ports, and  the  like;  and  in  calculating  the 
"social  time  preference  rate"  (an  indication 
of  society's  regard  for  the  fuutre)  for  a  given 
project,  a  very  low  discount  should  be  given, 
since  it  Is  easier  to  do  than  undo,  and  we 
must  assume  that  unless  we  botch  things 
completely  many  more  generations  will  fol- 
low us  who  will  not  thank  us  for  exhausting 
resources  or  blighting  the  landscape. 

241.  The  social  costs  of  any  given  develop- 
ment should  be  paid  by  those  who  propose 
or  perpetrate  it — "the  polluter  must  pay" 
is  a  principle  that  must  guide  our  costing 
procedures.  Furthermore,  accounting  deci- 
sions should  be  made  in  the  light  of  stock 
economics;  in  other  words,  we  must  Judge 
the  health  of  our  economy  not  by  flow  or 
throughput,  since  this  inevitably  leads  to 
waste,  resource  depletion  and  environmental 
disruption,  but  by  the  distribution,  quality 
and  variety  of  the  stock.  At  the  moment,  as 
Kenneth  Bouldlng  has  pointed  out,'  "the 
success  of  the  economy  is  measured  by  the 
amount  of  throughput  derived  in  part  from 
reservoirs  of  raw  materials,  processed  by  'fac- 
tors of  production,'  and  passed  on  in  part 
as  output  to  the  sink  of  pollution  reservoirs. 
The  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  roughly 
measures  this  throughput." 

Yet,  both  the  reservoirs  of  raw  materials 
and  the  reservoirs  for  piollution  are  limited 
and  finite,  so  that  ultimately  the  through- 
put from  the  one  to  the  other  must  be  detri- 
mental to  our  well-being,  and  must  there- 
fore not  only  be  minimised  but  be  regarded 
as  a  cost  rather  than  a  benefit.  For  this  rea- 
son   Bouldlng   has  suggested   that   GNP   be 
considered  a  measure  of  gross  national  cost, 
and  that  we  devote  ourselves  to  its  minimi- 
sation,   maximising    Instead   the   quality   of 
our   stock.    "When   we    have    developed    the 
economy  of  the  spaceship  earth",  he  writes, 
"in  which  man  will  persist  In  equilibrium 
with  his  environment,  the  notion  of  the  GNP 
will  simply  disintegrate.  We  will  be  less  con- 
cerned with  Income-flow  concepts  and  more 
with  capital  stock  concepts.  Then  technologi- 
cal changes  that  result  In  the  maintenance  of 
the  total  stock  with  less  throughput    (less 
production  and  consumption)  will  be  a  clear 
gain".  We  must  come  to  assess  our  standard 
of  living  not  by  calculating  the  value  of  all 
the  airconditioners  we  have  made  and  sold, 
but  by  the  freshness  of  the  air;  not  by  the 
value  of  the  antibiotics,  hormones,  feedstuff 
and  broiler-houses,  and  the  cost  of  disposing 
of  their  wastes,  all  of  which  put  so  heavy  a 
price  on  poultry  production  today,  but  by 
the  flavour  and  nutritional   quality  of  the 
chickens   themselves;    and   so  on.   In   other 
words,  accepted  value  must  reflect  real  value. 
Just  as  accepted  cost  must  reflect  real  cost. 
242.  It  Is  evident,  however,  that  in  a  society 
such  as  ours,  which  to  a  large  extent  Ignores 
the  long-term  consequences  of  its  actions, 
there   is   a  substantial   differential   l>etween 
accepted   cost   and   real   cost.   An  industrial 
ton.   for   example,   whose   citizens   and   fac- 
tories   pollute    the    air    and    water    systems 
around  it  and  who  feed  themselves  from  a 
number  of  Increasingly  intensive  monocul- 
tures, not  only  has  no  way  of  measuring  the 
satisfactions  or  otherwise  afforded  by  its  life- 
style, nor  of  equitably  distributing  the  costs 
imposed  by  one  polluter  on  another,  but  no 
way  either  of  assessing  ecological  costs,  some 
of  which  will  have  to  be  paid  by  generation 
1,  others  by  generations  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  and  still 
others  by  people  elsewhere,  with  whom  In 
every  other  respect  there  might  be  no  con- 
tact. Thus  its  agricultural  practices  might 
provide    cheap   and   plentiful    food   for  one 
generation   and   stimulate   Its   agrochemlcal 
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Industries,  but  may  so  Impoverish  the  soil 
and  disrupt  the  agroecosystem.  that  the  next 
generation  will  have  to  import  more  food,  or 
failing  this,  to  resort  to  still  riskier  expedi- 
ents, thereby  seriously  compromising  the 
food  supply  of  the  following  generation;  or 
the  wastes  of  one  generation  might  affect 
the  health  of  the  next,  or  its  marine  food 
supply,  or  so  Increase  the  mutation  rate  that 
future  generations  receive  an  unlooked  for 
genetic  burden.  The  extent  to  which  we  are 
simplifying  ecosystems  and  destroying  nat- 
ural controls  so  that  we  are  forced  to  pro- 
vide technological  substitutes  is  a  real  cost 
against  society  and  should  be  accounted  as 
one.  At  the  moment,  however,  we  merely  add 
up  the  value  of  mining  operations,  factories 
and  so  on,  and  that  of  cleaning  up  the  mess 
whenever  we  attempt  to  do  so,  and  conclude 
that  we  have  never  Ijeen  better  off. 

243.  Since  the  full  coats  of  any  action  any- 
where In  the  world  must  be  borne  by  some- 
one, somewhere,  sometime.   It   Is   important 
that  our  accounting  system  makes  provision 
for  this.  We  accept,  however,  that  ecological 
processes  are  so  complex,  and  can  spread  so 
far  In  space  and  time,  that  this  will  be  ex- 
ceptionally difficult.   Nonetheless,  given  the 
truism  that  a  satisfactory  accounting  system 
Is  one  which  supports  and  helps  perpetuate 
the  social  .system  from  which  It  derives,  we 
must  attempt  to  devise  one  which  is  fitted  to 
a   society    based   on   a  sober   assessment   of 
ecological   reality   and   not   on   the   anthro- 
pocentrlc  pipe-dream  that  we  can  do  what 
we  will  to  ail  species,  not  excepting,  it  seems, 
future  generations  of  our  own.  It  Is  worth 
recalling  Prof.  Commoner's  dictum  that  since 
economics  is  the  science  of  the  distribution 
of  resources,  all  of  which  are  derived  from  the 
ecosphere,  it  is  foolish  to  perpetuate  an  eco- 
nomic system  which  destroys  It.  Ideally  (and 
as  befits  the  etymology  of  the  two  words) . 
ecology  and  economics  should  not  be  in  con- 
flict:   ecology  should  provide  the  approach, 
the  framework  for  an  understanding  of  the 
Interrelationships  of  social  and  environmen- 
tal systems;   and  economics  should  provide 
the  means  of  quantifying  those  interrelation- 
ships In  the  light  of  such  an  understanding, 
so  that  decisions  on  alternative  courses  of 
action  can  be  made  without  undue  difficulty. 
244.  One  of  our  long-term  goals,  therefore, 
must  be  to  unite  economics  and  ecology.  The 
specific  measures  we  have  proposed  are,  we 
believe,  necessary  steps  In  this  direction,  al- 
beit  crude   ones.   A   raw   materials   tax,   an 
amortisation  tax,  a  power  tax,  revised  meth- 
ods of  calculating  revealed  preference,  social 
time  preference  rate,  and  so  on,  with  legisla- 
tive provision  for  their  enforcement,  a  set  of 
air,   water  and   land   quality  standards  en- 
forceable  at  law   and  linked  with  a  grant- 
Incentive  programme — these  and  other  meas- 
ures will  have  to  be  Introduced  at  an  early 
stage.  Naturally,  the  full  force  of  such  meas- 
ures could  not  be  allowed  to  operate  immedi- 
ately :  they  would  have  to  be  carefully  graded 
so  as  to  be  effective  without  causing  unac- 
ceptable degrees  of  social  disturbance.  Plain- 
ly the  social  consequences  will  be  great,  and 
these  will  be  considered  In  the  section  on  so- 
cial systems.  The  key  to  success  is  likely  to  be 
careful  synchronisation,  and  this  too  will  be 
considered  in  a  separate  section. 

Stabilising  the  population 

250.  We  have  seen  already  that  however 
slight  the  growth  rate,  a  population  cannot 
grow  Indefinitely.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
at  some  point  it  must  stabilise  of  Its  own 
volition,  or  else  be  cut  down  by  some 
"natural"  mechanism — famine,  epidemic, 
war,  or  whatever.  Since  no  sane  society  would 
choose  the  latter  course,  it  must  choose  to 
stabilise.  To  do  this  it  must  have  some  Idea 
of  Its  optimum  size,  since  again  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  sane  society  would  choose  to 
stabilise  above  (or  indeed  below)   It. 

251.  The  two  main  variables  affected  by 
population  numbers,  as  opposed  to  per  capita 
consumption,  are  the  extent  to  which  the 


emotional  needs  and  social  aspirations  of  the 
community  can  be  met  (l,e.  the  complex  of 
satisfactions  which  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  quality  of  life),  and  the  community's 
ability  to  feed  Itself.  In  our  opinion  there  is 
good  social  and  epidemiological  evidence  that 
Britain  and  many  other  countries  m  both 
the  develof>ed  and  undeveloped  worlds  are 
overcrowded.  However,  since  this  is  im- 
possible to  prove,  and  since  there  is  immense 
variation  in  individual  emotional  require- 
ments, it  would  be  unwise  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  to  rely  on  quality 
of  life  Judgements  when  calculating  the 
optimum  population.  Fortunately,  we  know 
much  more  about  feeding  overselves,  and 
assessment  of  the  optimum  becomes  a  real- 
isable task  if  we  base  It  on  the  simple  eco- 
logical concept  of  the  carrying  capacity  of 
tlie  land. 

252.  Carrying  capacity  is  usually  defined 
as  the  amount  of  solar  energy  potentially 
available  to  man  via  food-plants  in  a  given 
area.  This  definition  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  caveat  to  the  effect  that  if  carrying 
capacity  Is  considered  in  terms  of  energetics 
alone,  a  number  of  essential  ecological  and 
nutritional  variables  are  in  danger  of  exclu- 
sion. For  example,  it  would  be  easy  to  assume 
that  land  used  for  a  combination  of  purposes 
(mixed  farming,  woodland,  etc.)  would  be 
better  employed  and  could  support  a  larger 
population  if  it  were  exclusively  given  over 
to  the  intensive  production  of  food-plants 
high  In  calories  (e.g.  wheat).  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  protein  and  the  other  nutrients  are 
no  less  vital  to  us  than  calories,  while  there 
is  evidence  that  we  are  more  likely  to  get  the 
proper  nutritional  components  from  meat  if 
it  comes  to  us  from  free-living  animals.  This 
requirement  alone  demands  a  certain  diver- 
sity, both  of  species  and  habitat,  and  we 
have  seen  too  (In  the  appendix  on  eco- 
systems) that  diversity  is  essential  If  fertility 
and  stability  are  to  be  maintained  over  the 
long-term. 

253.  As  we  have  seen  Britain  supports  a 
p)opulation  well  in  excess  of  the  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  the  land  owing  to  its  ability  to  im- 
port large  amounts  of  food,  especially  the 
cheap  protein  required  to  feed  our  poultry 
and  pigs.  As  world  population  grows,  and 
with  it  global  agricultural  demand,  so  will 
it  be  increasingly  difficult  for  us  to  find  coun- 
tries with  exportable  surpluses,  surpluses 
which  in  any  case  will  become  progressively 
more  expensive.  Unless  we  are  willing  (and 
able  I  to  perpetuate  an  even  greater  inequal- 
ity of  distribution  than  exists  today.  Britain 
must  be  self-supporting.  We  have  stated 
already  our  belief  that  on  the  evidence  avail- 
able it  Is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any 
significant  Increase  In  yield  per  acre,  so  that 
there  is  no  other  course  open  to  us  but  to 
reduce  our  numbers  before  we  stabilise. 
Since  we  appear  capable  of  supporting  no 
more  than  half  our  present  population,  the 
figure  we  should  aim  for  over  the  next  150 
to  200  years  can  be  no  greater  than  30  mil- 
lion, and  in  order  to  protect  it  from  resource 
fluctuation  probably  less. 

254.  Not  every  country  is  in  such  a  difficult 
position  as  Britain.  A  few  will  be  able  to 
stabilise  at  or  relatively  near  present  levels. 
But  taking  world  population  as  a  whole,  and 
using  per  capita  per  diem  protein  intake  as 
the  key  variable  in  assessing  carrying  capac- 
ity, we  believe  the  optimum  population  for 
the  world  Is  unlikely  to  be  above  3,500  mil- 
lion and  is  probably  a  good  deal  less.  This 
flgure  rests  on  three  assumptions:  (a)  that 
the  average  per  capita  per  diem  requirements 
of  protein  Is  65  grams';  (b)  that  present 
agricultural  production  per  capita  can  be 
sustained  Indefinitely;  and  (c)  that  there 
is  absolutely  equitable  distribution,  no  coun- 
try enjoying  a  greater  per  capita  per  diem 
protein  intake  than  any  other — which  com- 
pared with  today's  conditions  Is  absurdly 
Utopian.  Utopian  though  they  may  be,  unless 
these  assumptions  are  realised,  we  are  faced 
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either  with  the  task  of  reducing  world  pop- 
ulation still  further  until  it  is  well  below 
the  optimum,  or  with  condoning  inequalities 
grosser  and  more  unjust  than  those  which 
we  in  the  developed  countries  foster  at  pres- 
ent. 

255.  While  they  cannot  grow  indefinitely, 
populations  can  remain  above  the  optimum — 
indeed  above  the  sustainable  maximum — 
for  some  time.  The  fact  that  the  global  pop- 
ulation, including  that  of  Britain,  is  above 
both  levels,  means  only  that  our  numbers 
are  preventing  the  optimisation  of  other 
values.  It  means  that  while  most  people  re- 
ceive the  bare  minimum  of  calories  necessary 
for  survival,  a  large  proportion  are  deprived 
of  the  nutrients  (especially  protein)  essential 
for  intellectual  development.  They  are  alive, 
but  unable  to  realise  their  full  potential — 
which  is  the  grossest  possible  waste  of  hu- 
man resources.  An  optimum  population, 
therefore,  may  be  defined  as  one  that  can  be 
sustained  Indefinitely  and  at  a  level  at  which 
the  other  values  of  its  members  are  opti- 
mised— and  the  fact  that  we  are  above  this 
level  does  not  Justify  despair,  but  does  Justify 
a  great  sense  of  urgency  in  working  towards 
our  long-term  goal  of  the  optimum.  For  it  is 
obvious  that  given  the  dynamic  of  popula- 
tion growth,  even  if  all  nations  today  deter- 
mined to  stabilise  their  populations,  num- 
bers would  continue  to  rise  for  some  con- 
siderable time.  Indeed  the  Population  Coun- 
cil has  calculated  (Annual  Report  of  1970) 
that  ".  .  .  if  the  replacement-sized  family  is 
realised  for  the  world  as  a  whole  by  the  end 
of  this  century — itself  an  unlikely  event — the 
world's  population  will  then  be  60  per  cent 
larger  or  about  5.8  billion,  and  due  to  the 
resulting  age  structure  it  will  not  stop  grow- 
ing until  near  the  end  of  the  next  century, 
at  which  time  it  will  be  about  8.2  billion  (8,- 
200  million )  or  about  225  per  cent  the  present 
size.  If  replacement  is  achieved  in  the  devel- 
oped world  by  2000  and  in  the  developing 
world  by  2040,  then  the  world's  population 
will  stabilise  at  nearly  15.5  billion  (15,500 
million)  about  a  century  hence,  or  well  over 
four  times  the  present  size,".  Clearly  we 
must  go  all  out  for  the  "unlikely  event"  of 
achieving  the  replacement-sized  family  (an 
average  of  about  two  children  per  couple) 
throughout  the  world  by  the  end  of  this 
century,  if  our  children  are  not  to  suffer  the 
catastrophes  we  seek  to  avoid. 

256.  Our  task  is  to  end  population  growth 
by  lowering  the  rate  of  recruitment  so  that 
It  equals  the  rate  of  loss.  A  few  countries 
win  then  be  able  to  stabilise,  to  maintain 
that  ratio;  most  others,  however,  will  have  to 
slowly  reduce  their  populations  to  a  level 
at  which  It  Is  sensible  to  stabilise.  Stated 
baldly,  tlie  task  seems  Impossible;  but  if  we 
start  now.  and  the  exercise  is  spread  over  a 
sufficiently  long  period  of  time,  then  we 
believe  that  It  Is  within  our  capabilities.  The 
difficulties  are  enormous,  but  they  are  sur- 
mountable. 

257.  First,  governments  must  acknowledge 
the  problem  and  declare  their  commitment  to 
ending  population  growth;  this  commitment 
should  also  Include  an  end  to  Immigration. 
Secondly,  they  must  set  up  national  popula- 
tion services  with  a  fourfold  brief: 

( 1 )  to  publicise  as  widely  and  vigorously  as 
possible  the  relationship  between  population, 
food  supply,  quality  of  life,  resource  deple- 
tion, etc.,  and  the  great  need  for  couples  to 
have  no  more  than  two  children.  The  finest 
talents  in  advertising  should  be  recruited  for 
this,  and  the  broad  aim  should  be  to  incul- 
cate a  socially  more  responsible  attitude  to 
chlldrearlng.  For  example,  the  notion  (de- 
rived largely  from  the  popular  women's  mag- 
azines) that  childless  couples  should  be  ob- 
jects of  pity  rather  than  esteem  should  be 
sharply  challenged;  and  of  course  there  are 
many  similar  notions  to  be  disputed. 

(2)  to  provide  at  local  and  national  levels 
Iree  contraception  advice  and  Information  on 


other  services  such  as  abortion  and  sterilisa- 
tion; 

(3 )  to  provide  a  comprehensive  domiciliary 
service,  and  to  provide  contraceptives  free 
of  charge,  free  sterilisation,  and  abortion  on 
demand; 

(4)  to  commission,  finance,  and  coordinate 
resectrch  not  only  on  demographic  techniques 
and  contraceptive  technology,  but  also  on 
the  subtle  cultural  controls  necessary  for  the 
harmonious  maintenance  of  stability.  We 
know  so  little  about  the  dynamics  of  human 
populations  that  we  cannot  say  whether  the 
first  three  measures  would  be  sufficient.  It  is 
self-evident  that  If  couples  still  wanted  fam- 
ilies larger  than  the  replacement-size  no 
amount  of  free  contraception  would  make 
any  difference.  However,  because  we  know  so 
little  about  population  control,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  us  to  devise  any  of  the  socio- 
economic restraints  which  on  the  face  of  it 
are  likely  to  be  more  effective,  but  which 
many  people  fear  might  be  unduly  repressive. 
For  this  reason,  we  would  be  wise  to  rely  on 
the  first  three  measures  for  the  next  20  years 
or  so.  We  then  may  find  they  are  enough — 
but  If  they  aren't,  we  must  hope  that  inten- 
sive research  during  this  period  will  be  re- 
warded with  a  set  of  socio-economic  re- 
straints that  are  both  effective  and  humane. 
These  will  then  constitute  the  third  stage, 
and  should  also  provide  the  tools  for  the 
fourth  stage — that  of  persuading  the  public 
to  have  average  family  sizes  of  slightly  less 
than  replacement  size,  so  that  total  popula- 
tion can  be  greatly  reduced.  If  we  achieve  a 
decline  rate  of  0.5  per  cent  per  year,  the  same 
as  Britain's  rate  of  growth  today,  there 
should  be  no  Imbalance  of  population  struc- 
ture, as  the  dependency  ratio  would  be  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  of  contemporary 
Britain.  Only  the  make-up  of  dependency 
would  be  different:  instead  of  there  being 
more  children  than  old  people,  it  would  be 
the  other  way  round.  The  time-scale  for  such 
an  operation  Is  long  of  course,  and  this  will 
be  suggested  in  the  section  on  orchestration. 

Creating  a  new  social  system 

260.  Possibly  the  most  radical  change  we 
profwse  in  the  creation  of  a  new  social  sys- 
tem is  decentralisation.  We  do  so  not  because 
we  are  sunk  in  nostalgia  for  a  mythical  little 
England  of  fetes,  olde  worlde  pubs,  and  per- 
petual conversations  over  garden  fences,  but 
for  four  much  more  fundamental  reasons: 

261.  (o)  While  there  is  good  evidence  that 
human  societies  can  happily  remain  stable 
for  long  periods,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the 
long  transitional  stage  that  we  and  our  chil- 
dren must  go  through  will  Impose  a  heavy 
burden  on  our  moral  courage  and  will  re- 
quire great  restraint.  Legislation  and  the 
operations  of  police  forces  and  the  courts 
will  be  necessary  to  reinforce  this  restraint, 
but  we  believe  that  such  external  controls 
can  never  be  so  subtle  nor  so  effective  as 
internal  controls.  It  would  therefore  be 
sensible  to  promote  the  social  conditions  in 
which  public  opinion  and  full  public  partici- 
pation In  decislon-makng  become  as  far  as 
possible  the  means  whereby  communities  are 
ordered.  The  larger  a  conununlty  the  less 
likely  this  can  be:  in  a  heterogeneous,  cen- 
tralized society  such  as  ours,  the  restraints 
of  the  stable  society  if  they  were  to  be  ef- 
fective would  appear  as  so  much  outside 
coercion:  but  in  communities  small  enough 
for  the  general  will  to  be  worked  out  and 
expressed  by  individuals  confident  of  them- 
selves and  their  fellows  as  individuals,  "us 
and  them"  situations  are  less  likely  to  occur — 
people  having  learned  the  limits  of  a  stable 
society  would  be  free  to  order  their  own 
lives  within  them  as  they  wished,  and  would 
therefore  accept  the  restraints  of  the  stable 
society  as  necessary  and  desirable  and  not  as 
some  arbitrary  restriction  imposed  by  a  re- 
mote and  unsympathetic  government. 

262.  (b)  As  agriculture  depends  more  and 


more  on  Integrated  control  and  becomes  more 
diversified,  there  will  no  longer  be  any  scope 
for  pralrie-typ>e  crop-growing  or  factory-type 
livestock-rearing.  Small  farms  run  by  teams 
with  specialised  knowledge  of  ecology,  en- 
tomology, botany,  etc..  will  then  be  the  rule, 
and  Indeed  Individual  small-holdings  could 
become  extremely  productive  suppliers  of 
eggs,  fruit  and  vegetables  to  neighborhoods. 
Thus  a  much  more  diversified  urban-rural 
mix  will  be  not  only  possible,  but  because  of 
the  need  to  reduce  the  transportation  costs 
of  returning  domestic  sewage  to  the  land, 
desirable.  In  Industry,  as  with  agriculture,  it 
will  lie  important  to  maintain  a  vigorous 
feedback  between  supply  and  demand  in 
order  to  avoid  waste,  overproduction,  or  pro- 
duction of  goods  which  the  community  does 
not  really  want,  thereby  eliminating  the 
needless  expense  of  time,  energy  and  money 
in  attempts  to  persuade  it  that  It  does. 

If  an  Industry  is  an  Integral  part  of  a 
community.  It  is  much  more  likely  to  en- 
courage product  innovation  because  people 
clearly  want  qualitative  Improvements  in  a 
given  field,  rather  than  because  expansion 
is  necessary  for  that  industry's  survival  or 
because  there  is  otherwise  insufficient  work 
for  its  research  and  development  section. 
Today,  men,  women  and  children  are  merely 
consumer  markets,  and  industries  as  they 
centralise  become  national  rather  than  local 
and  supranational  rather  than  national,  so 
that  while  entire  communities  may  come  to 
depend  on  them  for  the  Jobs  they  supply, 
they  are  In  no  sense  integral  parts  of  those 
communities.  To  a  considerable  extent  the 
"Jobs  or  beauty"  dichotomy  has  been  made 
possible  because  of  this  deficiency.  Yet  plain- 
ly people  want  Jobs  and  beauty,  they  should 
not  In  a  Just  and  humane  society  be  forced 
to  choose  between  the  two,  and  in  a  decen- 
tralised society  of  small  communities  where 
industries  are  small  enough  to  be  resp>onsive 
to  each  community's  needs,  there  will  be  no 
reason  for  them  to  do  so. 

263.  (c)  The  small  community  Is  not  only 
the  organisational  structure  in  which  in- 
ternal or  systemic  controls  are  most  likely 
to  operate  effectively,  but  its  dynamic  is  an 
essential  source  of  stimulation  and  pleasure 
for  the  individual.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that 
only  in  the  small  community  can  a  man  or 
woman  be  an  Individual.  In  today's  large 
agglomerations  he  is  merely  an  Isolate — and 
it  Is  significant  that  the  decreasing  auton- 
omy of  communities  and  local  regions  and 
the  Increasing  centralisation  of  decision- 
making and  authority  in  the  cumbersome 
bureaucracies  of  the  state,  have  been  accom- 
panied by  the  rise  of  self-conscious  Indi- 
vidualism, an  individualism  which  feels 
threatened  unless  it  is  harped  upon.  Perhaps 
the  two  are  mutually  dependent.  It  is  no  less 
significant  that  this  self-conscious  individ- 
ualism tends  to  be  expressed  In  ways  which 
cut  off  one  Individual  from  another — for  ex- 
ample the  accumulation  of  material  goods 
like  the  motor-car,  the  television  set,  and 
so  on,  all  of  which  tend  to  insulate  one 
from  another,  rather  than  bring  them  to- 
gether. In  the  small,  self-regulating  com- 
munities observed  by  anthropologists,  there 
is  by  contrast  no  assertion  of  individualism, 
and  certain  Individual  aspirations  may  have 
to  be  repressed  or  modified  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community — yet  no  man  controls  an- 
other and  each  has  very  great  freedom  of 
action,  much  greater  than  we  have  today. 
At  the  same  time  they  enjoy  the  rewards 
of  the  small  community,  of  knowing  and 
being  known,  of  an  intensity  of  relationships 
with  a  few,  rather  than  urban  man's  variety 
of  Innumerable,  superficial  relationships. 

Such  rewards  should  provide  ample  com- 
pensation for  the  decreasing  emphasis  on 
consumption,  which  will  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  premium  on  durability  which 
we  have  suggested  should  be  established  so 
that  resources  may  be  conserved  and  pollu- 
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tlon  minimised.  This  premium,  while  not 
diminishing  our  real  standard  of  living,  will 
greatly  reduce  the  turnover  of  material  goods. 
They  will  thus  be  more  expensive,  although 
once  paid  for  they  should  not  need  replacing 
except  after  long  periods.  Their  rapid  accu- 
mulation will  no  longer  be  a  realisable,  or  In- 
deed socially  acceptable  goal,  and  alternative 
satisfactions  will  have  to  be  sought.  We  be- 
lieve a  major  potential  source  of  these  satis- 
factions to  be  the  rich  and  variegated  Inter- 
changes and  responsibilities  of  community 
life,  and  that  these  are  possible  only  when 
such  communities  are  on  a  human  scale. 

264.  (d)  The  fourth  reason  for  decentral- 
isation Is  that  to  deploy  a  population  in  small 
towns  and  villages  Is  to  reduce  to  the  mini- 
mum its  impact  on  the  environment.  This  is 
because  the  actual  urban  superstructure  re- 
quired per  Inhabitant  goes  up  radically  as 
the  size  of  the  town  increases  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point.  For  example,  the  per  capita  cost 
of  high  rise  flats  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
ordinary  houses;  and  the  cost  of  roads  and 
other  transportation  routes  Increases  with 
the  number  of  commuters  carried.  Similarly, 
the  per  capita  expenditure  on  other  facilities 
such  as  those  for  distributing  food  and  re- 
moving wastes  is  much  higher  In  cities  than 
in  small  towns  and  villages.  Thus,  if  every- 
body lived  In  villages  the  need  for  sewage 
treatment  plants  would  be  somewhat  re- 
duced, while  in  an  entirely  urban  society 
they  are  essential,  and  the  cost  of  treatment 
is  high.  Broadly  speaking.  It  is  only  by  de- 
centralisation that  we  can  increase  self- 
sufficiency — and  self-sufficiency  is  vital  If  we 
are  to  minimise  the  burden  of  social  systems 
on  the  ecosystems  that  support  them. 

265.  Although  we  believe  that  the  small 
community  should  be  the  basic  unit  of  soci- 
ety and  that  each  conununity  should  be  as 
self-sufficient  and  self-regulating  as  possible, 
we  would  like  to  stress  that  we  are  not  pro- 
posing that  they  be  inward-looking,  self- 
obsessed  or  In  any  way  closed  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Basic  precepts  of  ecology,  such 
as  the  interrelatedness  of  all  things  and  the 
far-reaching  effects  of  ecological  processes 
and  their  disruption,  should  influence  com- 
munity decision-making,  and  therefore  there 
must  be  an  efficient  and  sensitive  conimunl- 
cations  network  between  all  communitiee. 
There  must  be  procedures  whereby  commu- 
nity actions  that  affect  regions  can  be  dis- 
cussed at  regional  level  and  regional  actions 
with  extra-regional  effects  can  he  discussed 
at  global  level.  We  have  no  hard  and  fast 
views  on  the  size  of  the  proposed  communi- 
ties, but  for  the  moment  we  suggest  neigh- 
borhoods of  500.  represented  in  communities 
of  5.000.  in  regions  of  500,000,  represented 
nationally,  which  In  turn  as  today  should  be 
represented  globally.  We  emphasize  that  our 
goal  should  l>e  to  create  community  feeling 
and  global  awareness,  rather  than  that  dan- 
gerous and  sterile  compromise  which  is  na- 
tionalism. 

266.  In  many  of  the  developed  countries 
where  conununity  feeling  has  been  greatly 
eroded  and  has  given  way  to  heterogeneous 
congeries  of  strangers,  the  task  of  re-creating 
communities  will  be  Immensely  difficult.  In 
many  of  the  undevelop)ed  countries,  however, 
although  it  will  not  be  easy,  because  the 
process  of  community  collapse  and  flight  to 
the  city  has  begun  only  recently  there  Is  a 
real  chance  that  it  can  be  halted  by  such 
means  as  the  abandonment  of  large-scale  in- 
dustrial projects  for  the  development  of  in- 
termediate technologies  at  village  level:  and 
the  provision  of  agro-ecological  training 
teams  so  that  communities  can  be  taught  to 
manage  the  land  together,  rather  than  en- 
courage farmers  to  turn  to  expensive  and 
dangerous  procedures  like  the  heavy  use  of 
pesticides  and  fertilisers,  which  tend  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  people  needed  on  the 
land. 

267.  At  home.  Industry  will  play  a  leading 
role  In  the  programme  to  decentralise  our 


economy  and  society.  The  discussion  of  taxes, 
antldisameiUty  legislation,  and  enforceable 
targets  for  air,  land  and  water  quality  in  the 
section  on  stock  economics  might  lead  some 
to  believe  that  we  are  willing  to  bring  about 
the  collapse  of  industry,  widespread  unem- 
ployment, and  the  loss  of  our  export  markets. 
It  Is  therefore  worth  emphasising  that  we 
wish  strongly  to  avoid  all  three,  and  we  do 
not  see  that  they  are  necessary  or  Inevitable 
consequences  of  our  proposals.  It  Is  obvious 
that  for  as  long  as  we  depend  on  Imports  for 
a  significant  proportion  of  our  food,  so  we 
must  export.  And  since  we  are  likely  to  re- 
quire food-imports  for  the  next  150  years,  we 
are  left  with  the  question  of  whether  It  Is 
possible  to  develop  conunurUty  Industries, 
dedicated  to  the  principles  of  maximum  use/ 
recycling  of  materials  and  durability  of  goods, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  earn  an  adequate 
revenue  from  exports. 

268.  We  believe  that  the  answer  is  yes.  If  the 
change-over  is  conducted  in  two  stages.  The 
first  stage  Is  to  alter  the  direction  of  growth 
so  that  It  becomes  more  compatible  with  the 
alms  of  a  stable  society.  We  have  already 
mentioned  that  the  recycling  Industry  must 
be  encouraged  to  expand,  and  It  Is  obvious 
that  wlUy-nllly  It  will  do  so  as  over  the  years 
taxes  and  quality  targets  become  more  strin- 
gent. To  give  a  clearer  idea  of  how  the  direc- 
tion can  be  altered  we  will  consider  briefly 
the  question  of  transport. 

269.  There  are  more  than  12  million  cars  in 
Britain  today,  and  according  to  the  Auto- 
mobile Association  this  figure  will  rise  to  21 
million  by  1981.  About  half  the  households 
in  Britain  own  a  car  today,  and  presumably 
the  car  population  is  expected  to  rise  In  re- 
sponse to  a  rise  in  this  proportion,  though 
presumably  too,  more  households  will  own 
more  than  one  car.  At  all  events  we  have  suffi- 
cient experience  of  traffic  congestion  In  our 
towns  and  cities  and  the  rape  of  countryside 
and  community  by  ring-roads  and  motorways 
to  realise  that  the  motor-car  is  by  no  means 
the  best  way  of  democratising  mobility.  In- 
deed, if  every  household  had  a  car,  we  would 
be  faced  with  the  choice  of  leaving  towns  and 
country  worth  driving  to  and  thereby  im- 
posing immobility  on  the  motorist,  or  of  pro- 
viding him  with  the  vast  expanses  of  con- 
crete which  are  becoming  increasingly  neces- 
sary to  avoid  congestion  at  the  expense  of 
the  areas  they  sterilise  and  blight. 

270.  No-one  can  contemplate  with  equa- 
nimity the  doubling  of  roads  within  this 
decade  necessary  to  maintain  the  status  quo, 
and  we  must  therefore  seek  sensible  trans- 
portation alternatives.  It  is  clear  that 
broadly-speaking  the  only  alternative  is 
public  transport — a  mix  of  rapid  mass- 
transit  by  road  and  rail.  Rail  especially 
should  never  have  been  allowed  to  run  down 
to  the  extent  that  it  has.  The  power  re- 
quirements for  transporting  freight  by  road 
are  Ave  to  six  times  greater  than  by  rail 
and  the  pollution  is  correspondingly  higher. 
The  energy  outlay  for  the  cement  and  steel 
required  to  build  a  motorway  is  three  to 
four  times  greater  than  that  required  to 
build  a  railway,  and  the  land  area  neces- 
spjy  for  the  former  is  estimated  to  be  four 
times  more  than  for  the  latter.  Public  trans- 
port whether  by  road  or  rail  is  much  more 
efficient  in  terms  of  per  capita  use  of  ma- 
terials and  energy  than  any  private  alterna- 
tive. It  can  also  be  as  flexible,  provided  it 
Is  encouraged  at  the  expense  of  private 
transport. 

271.  This  Is  the  key  to  the  provision  of  a 
sound  transportation  system.  First  the  vi- 
cious spiral  of  congestion  slowing  buses,  los- 
ing passengers,  raising  fares,  losing  more  pas- 
sengers, using  more  cars,  creating  more  con- 
gestion, etc..  must  be  broken.  A  commitment 
to  build  no  more  roads  and  to  use  the  capi- 
tal released  to  subsidise  public  transport 
would  be  an  excellent  way  of  doing  this.  The 
men  who  would  normally  live  by  roadbulld- 
Ing   could   be   diverted   to   clearing  derelict 


land  and  restoring  railways  and  canals  as 
part  of  a  general  programme  of  renewal. 
From  there,  the  progressive  Imposition  of 
restrictions  on  private  transport  and  the 
stimulation  of  public  transport  so  that  It 
could  provide  a  fast,  efficient  and  flexible  al- 
ternative would  be  a  matter  of  course.  With- 
in the  motor  industry,  the  decline  in  pro- 
duction of  conventional  private  vehicles 
would  be  compensated  for  by  the  increased 
production  of  alternative  mass-transit  sys- 
tems. There  would  also  be  a  switch  of  capi- 
tal and  manpower  to  the  redevelopment  of 
railway  systems.  In  the  long  term,  however, 
decentralisation  will  bring  a  diminished  de- 
mand for  mobility  itself.  As  Stephen  Boyden 
has  pointed  out,'  people  use  their  cars  for 
four  main  reasons:  to  go  to  work,  to  go  to 
the  countryside,  to  visit  friends  and  relations. 
and  to  show  off.  In  the  stable  society,  how- 
ever, each  community  will  provide  its  own 
Jobs,  there  will  be  countryside  around  it, 
most  friends  and  relations  will  be  within  it, 
and  there  will  be  much  more  reliable  and 
satisfying  ways  of  showing  off. 

272.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  stage 
of  the  change-over,  in  which  industry  turns 
to  the  Invention,  production,  and  Installation 
of  technologies  that  are  materials  and  en- 
ergy conservative,  that  are  flexible,  non- 
polluting  and  durable,  employment-Intensive 
and  favotirlng  craftsmanship.  Progress  as 
we  conceive  of  It  today  consists  in  increasing 
an  already  arbitrarily  high  ratio  of  capital 
to  Job  availability;  but  If  Instead  this  ratio 
were  to  be  reduced,  then  our  manpower  re- 
quirement would  go  up,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  pollution  which  is  the  Inevitable  by- 
product of  capital  growth  would  be  cut 
down.  The  switch  In  emphasis  from  quantity 
to  quality  will  not  only  stimulate  demand 
for  manpower.  It  will  also  stabilise  It  and 
give  much  greater  satisfaction  to  the  men 
themselves.  Instead  of  men  being  used  as  in- 
sensate units  to  produce  increasing  quanti- 
ties of  components,  they  should  be  trained 
and  given  the  opportunity  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  their  work.  The  keynotes  of  the 
manufacturing  sector  should  come  to  be 
durability  and  craftsmanship — and  such  a 
premium  on  quality  should  assure  us  an  ex- 
port revenue  large  enough  for  us  to  con- 
tinue buying  food  from  abroad,  while  pro- 
viding our  manpower  with  more  enjoyable 
occupations.  In  the  case  of  Industries  like 
the  aircraft  Industry,  which  would  naturally 
have  a  greatly  reduced  role  In  the  stable 
society,  their  engineering  expertise  could  be 
turned  to  the  development  of  such  things  as 
total  energy  systems — designed  to  provide  the 
requirements  of  a  decentralised  society  with 
the  minimum  of  environmental  disruption. 

273.  Industry  can  completely  fulfill  its  new 
role  only  In  close  harmony  with  particular 
communities,  so  that  the  unreal  distinction 
between  men  as  employees  and  men  as 
neighbors  can  be  abandoned,  and  Jobs  then 
given  on  the  basis  that  work  must  be  pro- 
vided by  the  community  for  the  sake  of  that 
community's  stability  and  not  because  one 
group  wishes  to  profit  from  another  group's 
labour  or  capital  as  the  case  may  be.  As 
industry  decentralises  so  will  the  rest  of 
society.  The  creation  of  communities  will 
come  from  the  combination  of  Industrial 
change  and  a  conscious  drive  to  re-structure 
society. 

274.  The  principal  components  of  this  drive 
are  likely  to  be  the  redistribution  of  govern- 
ment and  the  gradual  inculcation  of  a  sense 
of  community  and  the  other  values  of  a 
stable  society.  Over  a  stated  period  of  time, 
local  goverrunent  should  be  strengthened  and 
as  many  functions  as  possible  of  central 
government  should  be  transferred  to  It.  The 
redistribution  of  government  should  proceed 
on  the  principle  that  Issues  which  affect  only 
neighbourhoods  should  be  decided  by  the 
neighbourhood  alone,  those  which  affect  only 
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communities  by  the  community  alone,  those 
which  affect  only  regions  by  the  region  alone, 
and  so  on.  As  regions,  communities  and 
neighbourhoods  come  Increasingly  to  run 
their  own  affairs,  so  the  development  of  a 
sense  of  conununity  will  proceed  more  easily, 
though  we  do  not  pretend  that  it  will  be 
without  its  problems. 

276.  Those  regions  which  stUl  have  or  mix 
will  be  able  to  effect  a  relatively  smooth 
transfer,  but  highly  urbanised  areas  like 
London,  the  Lancashire  conurbation,  and 
South  Wales  will  find  it  much  more  dlfflctUt 
to  re-create  communities.  Nevertheless,  even 
in  London  the  structural  remains  of  past 
communities  (like  the  villages  of  Putney. 
Hlghgate,  Hackney,  Islington,  etc.)  will  pro- 
vide the  physical  nuclei  of  future  commu- 
nities— the  means  of  orienting  themselves  so 
that  they  can  cut  themselves  away  from 
those  deserts  of  commerce  and  packaged 
pleasure  (of  which  the  most  prominent 
example  is  the  Oxford  Street,  Regent  Street, 
PlccadUly  complex)  on  which  so  much  of 
London's  life  is  currently  focused. 

276.  It  is  self-evident  that  no  amount  of 
legislative,  administrative  or  industrial 
change  will  create  stable  communities  if  the 
individuals  who  are  meant  to  comprise  them 
are  not  fitted  for  them.  As  soon  as  the  best 
means  of  inculcating  the  values  of  the  stable 
society  have  been  agreed  upon,  they  should 
be  Incorporated  Into  our  educational  systems. 
Indeed,  it  may  not  be  until  the  generation  of 
40-50  year  olds  have  been  educated  in  these 
values  (so  that  as  far  as  possible  everybody 
up  to  the  age  of  50  understands  them)  that 
stable  communities  will  achieve  sufficient 
acceptance  for  them  to  be  permanentlv 
useful.  ' 

Orcheatration 

280.  A  cardinal  assumption  of  this  strategy 
Is  that  it  will  not  succeed  without  the  most 
careful  synchronisation  and  integration.  We 
cannot  say  of  a  particular  section  of  these 
proposals  that  it  alone  is  acceptable,  and 
therefore  we  will  go  ahead  with  It  immedi- 
ately but  consider  the  rest  later  on!  This 
section,  therefore.  Is  devoted  to  a  schematic 
annotated  outline  of  how  change  might  be 
orchestrated.  It  Is  necessarUy  unsophisti- 
cated and  oversimplified,  but  we  hope  It  will 
give  some  idea  of  how  change  In  one  quarter 
will  aid  change  in  the  others. 

281.  Variables  Included  in  schematic  out- 
line: 

(a)  establishment  of  national  population 
service 

(b)  introduction  of  raw  materials,  amorti- 
sation and  power  taxes;  anti-dlsamenlty 
legislation;  air,  land  and  water  quality  tar- 
gets; recycling  grants;  revised  social  account- 
ing systems 

(c)  developed  countries  end  commitment 
to  persistent  pesticides  and  subsidise  similar 
move  by  undeveloped  countries 

(d)  end  of  subsidies  on  inorganic  fertili- 
sers 

(e)  grants  for  use  of  organlcs  and  intro- 
duction of  diversity 

(f)  emergency  food  programme  for  unde- 
veloped countries 

(g)  progressive  substitution  of  non-persist- 
ent for  persistent  pesticides 

(h)  Integrated  control  research  progamme 
(1)  Integrated  coi.trol  training  programme 
(J)   substitution  of  integrated  control  for 
chemical  control 

(k)  progressive  Introduced  of  diversified 
farming  practices 

(1)  end  of  road  building 
(m)  clearance  of  derelict  land  and  l)€gln- 
ning  of  renewal  programme 

(n)  restrictions  on  private  transport  and 
subsidies  for  pubUc  transport 

(o)  development  of  rapid  mass  transit 
(p)  research  into  materials  substitution 
(q)   development  of  alternative  technolo- 
gies 

(r)  decentralisation  of  industry:  nart  one 
(redirection) 
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(s)  decentralisation  of  industry:  part  two 
(development  cf  community  types) 

(t)   redistribution  of  government 

(u)  education  research 

(v)  teacher  training 

(w)  education 

(X)  experimental  community 

(y)  domestic  sewage  to  land 

(z)  target  date  for  basic  establishment  of 
network  of  self-sufficient,  self-regulating 
communities. 

282.  Notes:  (diagram  not  reproduced.) 

(1)  should  be  operating  fully  by  1980;  re- 
view in  1995 — if  replacement-size  families 
improbable  by  2000,  bring  In  socio-economic 
restraints;  UK  population  should  begin  to 
slowly  decline  from  2016-2020  onwards;  world 
population  from  2100;  little  significant  feed- 
back expected  In  UK  until  about  2030. 

(2)  progressive;  ironing  out  run  to  elimi- 
nate inconsistencies  up  to  1980;  thereafter 
revise  and  tighten  every  five  years;  increas- 
ingly significant  feedback  from  1980  on- 
wards, stimulating  materials-energy  con- 
servation, employment-intensive  Industry, 
decentralisation,  and  progress  in  direction 
o*  (P).  (q).  (r)  and  (s). 

(3)  limited  substitution  of  integrated 
control  can  begin  quite  soon,  but  large-scale 
substitution  will  depend  on  (h)  Integrated 
control  research  programme;  naturally  (h), 
(1)  and  (J)  will  run  in  parallel  and  are 
therefore  represented  as  one;  (g)  will  also 
continue  for  some  time. 

(4)  diversified  farming  practices  (k)  and 
Integrated  control  (J)  wUl  link  up  and  form 
an  agriculture  best-suited  for  small,  reason- 
ably self-sufficient  communities,  so  stimulat- 
ing their  development :  significant  feedback, 
therefore,  will  occur  from  this  point. 

(5)  likely  to  be  necessary  at  least  until 
2100. 

(6)  labour  released  from  road  building 
can  go  to  (m)  clearance  of  derelict  land, 
which  should  be  completed  by  1986;  there- 
after there  may  be  other  renewal  pro- 
grammes such  as  canal  restoration,  while 
agriculture  will  increasingly  require  more 
manpower. 

(7)  development  of  alternative  technol- 
ogies (q)  and  redirecting  of  industry  (r)  will 
proceed  In  harness;  progressively  significant 
feedback  between  (b)  and  (t). 

(8)  target  date  for  nwTlmum  redistribu- 
tion of  government  2030  to  coincide  with  45 
years  operation  of  (w);  see  note  (9). 

(9)  five  years  only  allowed  for  preliminary 
organisation  and  research,  since  it  can  pro- 
ceed in  harness  with  teacher  training  (v) 
and  also  with  the  education  programme  It- 
self (w). 

(10)  an  experimental  community  of  500 
could  be  set  up  to  clarify  problems;  feed- 
back to  (u) . 

(11)  as  soon  as  communities  are  small 
enough,  domestic  sewage  can  be  returned 
to  the  land;  there  should  be  the  firm  begin- 
nings of  a  good  urban-rural  mix  by  then. 

(12)  by  this  time  there  should  be  sufficient 
diversity  of  agriculture,  decentralisation  of 
Industry  and  redistribution  of  government, 
together  with  a  large  proportion  of  people 
whose  education  is  designed  for  life  in  the 
stable  society,  for  the  establishment  of  self- 
sufficient,  self-regulating  communities  to  be 
well-advanced.  At  this  point  taxation,  grants, 
incentives,  etc,  could  be  taken  over  by  the 
communities  themselves.  A  further  genera- 
tion Is  allowed  until  target  date,  however. 

THE  GOAL 

311.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  stable  society  would  provide  us  with 
satisfactions  that  would  more  than  compen- 
sate for  those  which,  with  the  passing  of  the 
industrial  state,  it  will  become  increasingly 
necessary  to  forgo. 

812.  We  have  seen  that  man  in  our  present 
society  has  been  deprived  of  a  satisfactory 
social  environment.  A  society  made  up  of  de- 
centralised, self-sufficient  communities.  In 
which  people  work  near  their  homes,  have 


the  responsibility  of  governing  themselves,  of 
running  their  schools,  hospitals,  and  welfare 
services,  in  fact  of  constituting  real  commu- 
nities, should,  v/e  feel,  be  a  much  happier 
place. 

313.  Its  members,  in  these  conditions,  would 
be  likely  to  develop  an  Identity  of  their  own, 
which  many  of  us  have  lost  in  the  mass  so- 
ciety we  live  in.  They  would  tend,  once  more, 
to  find  an  aim  in  life,  develop  a  set  of  values, 
and  take  pride  in  their  achievements  as  well 
as  in  those  of  their  community. 

314.  It  is  the  absence  of  Just  these  things 
that  is  rendering  our  mass  society  ever  less 
tolerable  to  us  and  In  particular  to  our  youth. 
and  to  which  can  be  attributed  the  present 
rise  in  drug-addlctlon,  alcoholism  and  delin- 
quency, all  of  which  are  symptomatic  of  a 
social  disease  in  which  a  society  falls  to 
furnish  its  members  with  their  basic  psy- 
chological requirements. 

315.  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  John 
Stuart  Mill  realised  that  industrial  society, 
by  its  very  nature,  could  not  last  for  long 
and  that  the  stable  society  that  must  re- 
place it  would  be  a  far  better  place.  He 
wrote ' : 

"I  cannot  .  .  .  regard  the  stationary  state 
of  capital  and  wealth  with  the  unaffected 
aversion  so  generally  manifested  towards  It 
by  political  economists  of  the  old  school.  1  am 
Inclined  to  believe  that  it  would  be,  on  the 
whole,  a  very  considerable  Improvement  on 
our  present  condition.  I  confess  I  am  not 
charmed  with  the  Ideal  of  life  held  out  by 
those  who  think  that  the  normal  state  of 
human  beings  is  that  of  struggling  to  get  on; 
that  the  trampling,  crushing,  elbowing,  and 
treading  on  each  other's  heels  which  forms 
the  existing  type  of  social  life,  are  the  most 
desirable  lot  of  human  kind.  .  .  .  The  north- 
ern and  middle  states  of  America  are  a  speci- 
men of  this  stage  of  civilisation  in  very 
favourable  circumstances;  and  all  that  these 
advantages  seem  to  have  yet  done  for 
them  ...  is  that  the  life  of  the  whole  of  one 
sex  is  devoted  to  dollar  hunting,  and  of  the 
other  to  breeding  dollar-hunters. 

"I  know  not  why  it  should  be  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  persons  who  are  already 
richer  than  anyone  needs  to  be.  should  have 
doubled  their  means  of  consumlngs  things 
which  give  little  or  no  pleasure  except  as 
representative  of  wealth  ...  It  is  only  in  the 
backward  countries  of  the  world  that  in- 
creased production  is  still  an  Important  ob- 
ject; in  those  most  advanced,  what  Is  eco- 
nomically needed  Is  a  better  distribution,  of 
which  one  Indispensable  means  is  a  stricter 
restraint  on  population  .  .  .  The  density  of 
population  necessary  to  enable  mankind  to 
obtain.  In  the  greatest  degree,  all  the  advan- 
tages both  of  cooperation  and  of  social  inter- 
course, has,  in  all  the  most  populous  coun- 
tries, been  attained  ...  It  Is  not  good  for  a 
man  to  be  kept  perforce  at  all  times  In  the 
presence  of  his  species  .  .  .  Nor  is  there  much 
satisfaction  In  contemplating  a  world  with 
nothing  left  to  the  spontaneous  activity  of 
nature  ...  If  the  earth  must  lose  that  great 
portion  ofJJ§_^leasap*il€ss  which  it  owes  to 
things  tnatthetitcrlmlted  Increase  of  wealth 
and  population  woiild  extirpate  from  It,  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  support  a 
larger  population,  I  sincerely  hope,  for  the 
sake  of  posterity,  that  they  will  be  content 
to  be  stationary,  long  before  necessity  com- 
pels them  to  it. 

"It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that 
a  stationary  condition  of  coital  and  popu- 
lation Implies  no  stationary  state  of  human 
Improvement.  There  would  be  as  much  scope 
as  ever  for  all  kinds  of  mental  culture,  and 
moral  and  social  progress;  as  much  room  for 
improving  the  Art  of  Living  and  much  more 
likelihood  of  it  being  improved,  when  minds 
cease  to  be  engrossed  by  the  art  of  getting 
on." 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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The  Importance  of  a  varied  environment 

321.  In  our  Industrial  society,  the  only 
things  that  tend  to  get  done  are  those  that 
are  particularly  conducive  to  economic 
growth,  those  in  fact  that.  In  terms  of  our 
present  accounting  system,  are  judged  most 
efficient ! 

322.  This  appears  to  be  almost  the  sole 
consideration  determining  the  nature  of  the 
crops  we  sow,  the  style  of  our  houses,  and 
the  shape  of  our  cities.  The  result,  among 
other  things,  Is  the  dreariest  possible  uni- 
formity. 

323.  In  a  stable  society,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  many 
other  considerations  from  determining  what 
we  cultivate  or  build.  Diversity  would  thus 
tend  to  replace  uniformity,  a  trend  that 
would  be  accentuated  by  the  diverging  cul- 
tural patterns  of  our  decentralised  commu- 
nities. 

324.  As  Rene  Dubos  has  pointed  out:  »  lu 
his  recent  book,  The  Myth  of  the  Machine, 
Lewis  Mumford  states  that  "If  man  had 
originally  inhabited  a  world  as  blankly  uni- 
form as  a  "hlghrlse"  housing  development, 
as  featureless  as  a  parking  lot,  as  destitute 
of  life  as  an  automated  factory,  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  he  would  have  had  a  sufficiently 
varied  experience  to  retain  Images,  mould 
language,  or  acquire  ideas.'  To  this  state- 
ment, Mr  Mumford  would  probably  be  will- 
ing to  add  that,  irrespective  of  genetic  con- 
stitution, most  young  people  raised  in  a 
featureless  environment  and  limited  to  a 
narrow  range  of  life  experiences  will  be 
crippled  intellectually  and  emotionally. 

"We  must  shun  uniformity  of  surround- 
ings as  much  as  absolute  conformity  of  be- 
haviour, and  make  Instead  a  deliberate  ef- 
fort to  create  as  many  diversified  environ- 
ments as  possible.  This  may  result  in  some 
loss  of  efficiency,  but  the  more  Important 
goal  is  to  provide  the  many  kinds  of  soil 
that  win  permit  the  germination  of  the  seeds 
now  dormant  in  man's  nature.  In  so  far  as 
possible,  the  duplication  of  uniformity  must 
yield  to  the  organisation  of  diversity.  Rich- 
ness and  variety  of  the  physical  and  social 
environment  constitute  crucial  aspects  of 
functlonallsm,  whether  in  the  planning  of 
cities,  the  design  of  dwellings,  or  the  man- 
agement of  life. 

Real  costs 

331.  We  might  regard  with  apprehension  a 
situation  in  which  we  shall  have  to  make  do 
without  many  of  the  devices  such  as  motor- 
cars, and  various  domestic  appliances  which, 
to  an  ever  greater  extent  are  shaping  our 
everyday  lives. 

332.  These  devices  may  Indeed  provide  us 
with  much  leisure  and  satisfaction,  but  few 
have  considered  at  what  cost.  For  Instance, 
how  many  of  us  take  into  account  the  dull 
and  tedious  work  that  has  to  be  done  to 
manufacture  them,  or  for  that  matter  to  earn 
the  money  required  for  their  acquisition?  It 
has  been  calculated  ■''  that  the  energy  used 
by  the  m.achlnes  that  provide  the  average 
American  housewife  with  her  high  standard 
of  living  Is  the  equivalent  of  that  provided 
by  five  hundred  slaves. 

333.  In  this  respect,  it  Is  difficult  to  avoid 
drawing  a  comparison  between  ourselves  and 
the  Spartans,  who  in  order  to  avoid  toll  in- 
volved in  tilling  the  fields  and  building  and 
maintaining  their  homes  employed  a  verita- 
ble army  of  helots.  The  Spartan's  life,  as 
everybody  knows,  was  a  misery.  Prom  early 
chUdhood,  boys  were  made  to  live  in  bar- 
racks, were  fed  the  most  frugal  and  austere 
diet  and  spent  most  of  their  adult  life  in 
military  training  so  as  to  be  able  to  keep 
ready  to  seize  an  opportunity  to  rise  up 
against  Its  masters.  It  never  occurred  to 
them  that  they  would  have  been  far  better 
off  without  their  slaves,  fulfilling  themselves 
the  far  less  exacting  task  of  tUllng  their  own 
fields  and  building  and  maintaining  their 
own  homes. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


334.  In  fact  "economic  cost",  as  we  have 
seen,  simply  does  not  correspond  to  "real 
cost".  Within  a  stable  society  this  gap  must 
be  bridged  as  much  as  possible. 

335.  This  means  that  we  should  be  en- 
coiuraged  to  buy  things  whose  production  In- 
volves the  minimum  environmental  disrup- 
tion and  which  will  not  give  rise  to  all  sorts 
of  unexpected  costs  that  would  outweigh  the 
benefits  that  their  possesolon  might  provide. 

Real  value 

341.  It  Is  also  true,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
"economic  value"  as  at  present  calculated 
does  not  correspond  to  real  value  any  more 
than  "economic  cost"  corresponds  to  real 
cost. 

342.  Our  standard  of  living  is  calculated  in 
terms  of  the  market  prices  of  the  goods  that 
it  includes.  These  do  not  distinguish  between, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  gadgets  that  we  do  not 
really  need  and  such  essentials  as  unpol- 
luted water,  air  and  food  on  which  our  health 
must  depend.  In  fact  it  tends  to  place  greater 
value  on  the  former,  as  we  usually  take  the 
latter  for  granted. 

343.  It  is  In  terms  of  these  market  prices 
that  the  GNP  Is  calculated,  and  as  we  have 
seen,  this  provides  the  most  misleading  indi- 
cation of  our  well-being. 

Edward  Mlshant  *  points  out  that  ".  .  .  An 
Increase  in  the  numbers  killed  on  the  roads, 
an  increase  in  the  numbers  dying  from  can- 
cer, coronaries  or  nervous  diseases,  provides 
extra  business  for  physicians  and  undertak- 
ers, and  can  contribute  to  raising  QNP.  A 
forest  destroyed  to  produce  the  hundreds  of 
tons  of  paper  necessary  for  the  American 
Sunday  editions  Is  a  component  of  ONP.  The 
spreading  of  concrete  over  acres  of  once 
beautiful  countryside  adds  to  the  value  of 
QNP  .  .  .  and  so  one  could  go  on." 

344.  In  the  same  way,  many  of  the  ma- 
chines whose  possession  is  said  to  increase 
our  standard  of  living  are  simply  necessary 
to  replace  natural  benefits  of  which  we  have 
been  deprived  by  demographic  and  economic 
growth.  We  have  pointed  out  how  true  this 
is  of  the  ubiquitous  motor-car.  Also,  many 
labour-saving  devices  are  now  necessary  be- 
cause with  the  disintegration  of  the  extended 
family  there  is  no  one  about  to  do  the  house- 
hold chores.  The  fact  that  both  husband  and 
wife  must,  in  many  cases,  go  out  to  work  to 
earn  the  money  to  buy  the  machines  required 
to  do  these  chores  can  serve  only  to  render 
such  devices  that  much  more  necessary. 

345.  In  a  stable  society,  everything  would 
be  done  to  reduce  the  discrepancy  between 
economic  value  and  real  value  and  if  we 
could  repair  some  of  the  damage  we  have 
done  to  our  physical  and  social  environment, 
and  live  a  more  natural  life,  there  would  be 
less  need  for  the  consumer  products  that  we 
spend  so  much  money  on.  Instead  we  could 
spend  it  on  things  that  truly  enrich  and 
embellish  our  lives. 

346.  In  manufacturing  processes,  the  ac- 
cent would  be  on  quality  rather  than  quan- 
tity, which  means  that  skill  and  craftsman- 
ship, which  we  have  for  so  long  systematical- 
ly discouraged,  would  once  more  play  a  part 
in  our  lives.  For  example,  the  art  of  cooking 
covUd  come  back  Into  Its  own,  no  longer  re- 
garded as  a  form  of  drudgery,  but  correctly 
valued  as  an  art  worthy  of  occupying  ovir 
time,  energy  and  imagination.  Food  would 
become  more  varied  and  interesting  and  its 
consumption  would  become  more  of  a  ritual 
and  less  a  utilitarian  function. 

The  arts  would  flourish:  literature,  music, 
painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  would 
play  an  ever  greater  part  in  our  lives,  while 
achievements  In  these  fields  would  earn  both 
money  and  prestige. 

347.  A  society  devoted  to  achievements  of 
this  sort  would  be  an  Infinitely  more  agree- 
able pl8u:e  than  is  our  present  one,  geared  as 
it  is  to  the  mass  production  of  shoddy  utili- 
tarian consiimer  goods  In  ever  greater  quan- 
tities. Surprising  as  it  may  seem  to  one  reared 
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on  today's  economic  doctrines.  It  would  also 
be  the  one  most  likely  to  satisfy  our  basic 
biological  requirements  for  food,  air  and  wa- 
ter, and  even  more  surprisingly,  provide  us 
with  the  Jobs  that  in  our  unstable  Industrial 
society  are  constantly  being  menaced. 

348.  Indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  principal 
limitation  to  the  availability  of  Jobs  today 
is  the  Inordinately  high  capital  outlay  re- 
quired to  finance  each  worker.  This  limita- 
tion Is  withdrawn  as  soon  as  we  accept  that, 
within  the  framework  of  an  overall  reorga- 
nisation of  ova  society,  it  would  be  possible 
for  capital  outlay  to  be  reduced  without  re- 
durlng  oizr  real  standard  of  living. 

349.  One  of  the  Bishop  of  Kingston's  ten 
commandments'^  is:  "You  shall  not  take  the 
name  of  the  Lord  thy  Ood  In  vain  by  calling 
on  his  name  but  Ignoring  his  natural  law."  In 
other  words,  there  must  be  a  fuslou  between 
our  religion  and  the  rest  of  our  culture,  since 
there  is  no  valid  distinction  between  the  laws 
of  Ood  and  Natiire,  and  Man  m\ist  live  by 
them  no  less  than  any  other  creature.  Such 
a  belief  must  be  central  to  the  philoeophy  of 
the  stable  society,  and  must  permeate  all  our 
thinking.  Indeed  It  Is  the  only  one  which  is 
properly  scientific,  and  science  must  address 
Itself  much  more  vigorously  to  the  problems 
of  co-operating  with  the  rest  of  Nature, 
rather  than  seeking  to  control  it. 

350.  This  does  not  mean  that  science  must 
in  any  way  be  discouraged.  On  the  contrary, 
within  a  stable  society,  there  would  be  con- 
siderable scope  for  the  energies  and  talents 
of  scientist  and  technologist. 

Basic  scientific  research,  plus  a  good  de«d 
of  multldlsclpllnary  synthesis,  would  be  re- 
quired to  understand  the  complex  mecha- 
nisms of  our  ecosphere  with  which  we  must 
learn  to  co-operate. 

351.  There  would  be  a  great  demand  for 
scientists  and  technologists  capable  of  devis- 
ing the  technological  Infrastructure  of  a  de- 
centralised society.  Indeed,  with  the  applica- 
tion of  a  new  set  of  criteria  for  Judging  the 
economic  viability  of  technological  devices, 
there  must  open  a  whole  new  field  of  research 
and  development. 

352.  The  recycling  Industry  which  must 
expand  very  considerably  would  offer  in- 
numerable opportunities,  while  in  agricul- 
ture there  would  be  an  even  greater  demand 
for  ecologlsts,  botanists,  entomologists, 
mycologists  etc.,  who  would  be  called  upon 
to  devise  ever  subtler  methods  for  ensuring 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  for  controlling 
"pest"  populations. 

353.  Thus  In  many  ways,  the  stable  society, 
with  its  diversity  of  physical  and  social  en- 
vironments, would  provide  considerable  scope 
for  human  skill  and  ingenuity. 

354.  Indeed,  if  we  are  capable  of  ensuring 
a  relatively  smooth  transition  to  it,  we  can  be 
optimistic  about  providing  our  children  with 
a  way  of  life  psychologlcaUy,  intellectually 
and  aesthetically  more  satisfying  than  the 
present  one.  And  we  can  be  confident  that  it 
will  be  sustainable  as  ours  cannot  be,  so  that 
the  legacy  of  despair  we  are  about  to  leave 
them  may  at  the  last  minute  be  changed  to 
one  of  hope. 

THE    MOVEMENT    FOR    STJRVrVAL     (MS) 

1.  Aim:  We  need  a  Movement  for  Survival, 
whose  aim  would  be  to  influence  govern- 
ments, and  in  particular  that  of  Britain,  Into 
taking  those  measures  most  likely  to  lead  to 
the  stabilisation  and  hence  the  survival  of 
our  society. 

2.  Structure:  We  envisage  it  as  a  coalition 
of  organisations  concerned  with  environmen- 
tal Issues,  each  of  which  would  remain  au- 
tonomous but  which  saw  the  best  way  of 
achieving  Its  alms  was  within  the  general 
framework  of  the  Blueprint  for  Survival: 

The  Conservation  Society. 

Friends  of  the  Earth. 

The  Henry  Doubleday  Research  Association. 

The  Soil  Association. 

Survival  International. 

Two  representatives  of  each  member  or- 
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ganlsatlon  would  join  the  Action  Conmilttee 
of  the  MS,  which  would  elect  a  chairman  and 
secretary  to  run  the  day-to-day  business  of 
the  Movement. 

3.  Individual  membership:  Members  of 
constituent  organisations  would  automati- 
cally become  members  of  the  MS.  Individuals 
who  belonged  to  none  of  these  bodies  could 
Join  the  MS  only  through  one  of  these  or- 
ganisations. 

Regular  news  of  MS  activities  would  be 
published  in  The  Ecologist,  a  subscription  to 
which  would  be  available  to  MS  members 
at  the  reduced  prrlce  of  £3  p.a.  (25  per  cent 
reduction).  Representatives  of  the  constitu- 
ent organisations  could  become  members  of 
The  Ecologist's  editorial  board. 

4.  Further  information:  Organisations 
wishing  to  Join  the  MS  and  all  others  seek- 
ing further  information  should  write  to  the 
Acting  Secretary,  The  Movement  for  Survival, 
c/o  The  Ecologist,  Kew  Oreen,  Richmond, 
Surrey. 

APPENDIX  a:  ecosystems  and  THEnt  DISSUPTION 

It  is  necessary  to  survey  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  environment  in  order  to  under- 
stand how  it  is  being  affected  by  man's 
activities. 

We  can  define  the  environment  as  a  system 
which  Includes  all  living  things  and  the  air. 
water  and  soil  which  is  their  habitat.  This 
system  Is  often  referred  to  as  the  ecosphere. 
To  describe  it  as  a  system  is  to  accentuate  Its 
unity;  a  system  being  something  made  up 
of  Interrelated  parts  in  dynamic  interaction 
with  each  other,  and  capable  for  certain 
purposes,  of  co-operating  in  a  common  be- 
havioural programme. 

Such  a  programme  must  be  regarded  as 
goal-directed,  and  its  goal  the  maintenance 
of  stability.  This  appears  to  be  the  basic 
goal  of  all  the  self-regulating  behavloxiral 
processes  that  make  up  the  ecosphere. 

Stability  Is  best  defined  as  a  system's  abil- 
ity to  maintain  Its  basic  features — in  other 
words  to  survive  In  the  face  of  environmental 
change.  This  means  that.  In  a  stable  system, 
change  will  be  minimised  and  will  occur  only 
as  is  necessary  to  ensure  adaptation  to  a 
changing  environment.  In  other  words  as 
stability  increases  so  the  frequency  of  ran- 
dom changes  will  be  correspondingly  reduced. 
It  Is  easy  to  see  how  the  ecosphere  during 
the  last  few  thousand  million  years  of  evo- 
lution has  slowly  become  more  stable. 

Whereas  the  deserts,  which  once  covered 
our  planet,  reflected  the  environmental  pres- 
sures to  which  they  were  subjected,  the  for- 
ests that  developed  to  replace  them  have  a 
capacity  to  maintain  a  relatively  stable  situ- 
ation In  the  face  of  internal  and  external 
change.  For  instance,  they  ensiu'e  an  opti- 
mum balance  between  the  oxygen  and  carbon 
dioxide  contents  of  the  air  by  emitting  one 
and  absorbing  the  other.  They  provide  good 
conditions  for  the  run-off  to  rivers  to  be  reg- 
ulated. They  perlodlcaUy  shed  their  leaves 
which  build  up  humus,  and  hence  ensure 
the  continued  fertility  of  the  soil.  They  pro- 
vide a  relatively  constant  ambient  temper- 
ature to  the  wild  animals  that  live  within 
their  shade,  who,  as  they  evolve  also  de- 
velop stabilising  mechanisms  ensuring  the 
stability  of  what  is  sometimes  called  their 
"Internal  environment";  the  constant  body 
temperature  of  warm  blooded  mammals  being 
an  obvious  example. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
ecosphere  is  its  degree  of  organisation.  It  Is 
made  up  of  countless  ecosystems,  themselves 
organised  Into  smaller  ones,  which  are  fur- 
ther organised  into  still  smaller  ones.  Each 
of  these  is  made  up  of  populations  of  differ- 
ent species  In  close  interaction  with  each 
other,  some  of  which  are  usually  organised 
into  communities  and  families — further  or- 
garilsed  into  cells,  molecules  and  atoms  etc. 
The  opposite  of  organization  is  random- 
ness or,  what  is  often  referred  to  as  entropy. 
In  fact  It  can  be  said  that  the  ecosphere 
differs  from  the  surface  of  the  moon  and 
probably  from  that  of  all  the  other  planets 
In  our  solar  system.  In  that  randomness,  or 


entropy,  have  been  progressively  reduced 
and  organisation,  or  negative  entropy,  have 
been  correspondingly  increased.  According 
to  the  second  law  or  thermodynamics,  there 
is  a  tendency  in  all  systems  towards  increas- 
ing randomness,  or  entropy.  This  must  be  so, 
since  to  move  in  this  direction  is  to  take  the 
line  of  least  resistance  and  also  because 
whenever  energy  is  converted  (and  this  must 
occur  during  all  behavioural  processes), 
waste,  or  random  parts  must  be  generated — 
from  oxidation  and  friction  if  from  nothing 
else. 

The  ecosphere  has  succeeded  In  counter- 
acting this  tendency  by  virtue  of  several 
unique  features  and  because  it  Is  an  open 
system  from  the  point  of  view  of  energy, 
being  continually  bombarded  with  solar  radi- 
ation. 

This  radiation  is  used  by  green  plants  dur- 
ing photosynthesis  to  organise  nutrients  in 
the  soil  into  complex  plant  tissue,  which  are 
then  eaten  by  herbivores,  and  hence  reorga- 
nised into  still  more  complex  animal  tissue. 

In  such  processes  waste  or  random  parts 
must  be  generated.  However,  so  long  as  the 
corresponding  reduction  In  organisation  Is 
less  than  the  Increase  In  organisation 
achieved  during  the  process,  then  entropy 
will  have  been  reduced.  Such  increases  will 
be  limited  by  all  sorts  of  factors  Including 
the  availability  of  energy  and  materials,  the 
environment's  capacity  to  absorb  waste  and 
the  organisational  capacity  of  the  system. 
Waste  must  therefore  be  kept  down  to  a 
mlnlmiun.  This  can  only  be  done  by  re- 
cycling it  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  waste 
generated  by  one  process  serves  as  the  mate- 
rials for  the  next.  This  is  essential  for  an- 
other reason. 

Whereas  the  ecosphere  is  an  open  system 
as  regards  energy,  it  Is  a  closed  one  as  regards 
materials,  which  is  another  reason  why  all 
materials  must  be  recycled,  and  why  the 
waste  products  of  one  process  must  serve  as 
materials  for  the  next. 

Also  some  of  the  more  highly  organised 
materials  required  for  sophisticated  processes 
have  taken  hundreds  of  millions  of  years  to 
develop  in  the  case  of  fossil  fuels,  for  In- 
stance, and  thousands  of  millions  of  years  In 
the  case  of  herbivorous  animals  required  as 
food  by  carnivores.  It  is  thus  clear  that  to 
avoid  increasing  entropy,  they  cannot  be  used 
up  faster  than  they  are  produced.  Hence 
the  essential  cyclic  nature  of  all  ecological 
processes  and  the  absolute  necessity  for  re- 
cycling everything. 

It  is  possible  to  trace  just  how  all  the 
resources,  such  as  carbon,  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus, water,  etc.,  made  use  of  In  behav- 
ioural processes,  are  recycled.  The  food  cycle 
is  particularly  illustrative.  Take  the  case  of 
a  marine  ecosystem:  fish  excrete  organic 
waste  which  Is  converted  by  bacteria  to  in- 
organic products.  These  provide  nutrients, 
permitting  the  growth  of  algae  which  are 
eaten  by  fish,  and  the  cycle  is  complete. 
In  this  way  the  wastes  are  eliminated,  the 
water  kept  pure,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
materials  for  the  next  stage  of  the  process 
are  made  available. 

One  of  the  most  Important  features  of  life 
processes  is  that  they  are  automatic  or  self- 
regulating.  Self  regulation  can  only  be  en- 
sured in  one  way:  data  must  be  detected 
by  the  system,  transducted  into  the  appro- 
priate informational  medium,  and  organised 
so  as  to  constitute  a  model  or  "template"  of 
its  relationship  with  its  environment.  When- 
ever this  relationship  is  codified  in  such  a 
way  that  It  deviates  from  the  optimum,  the 
model  Is  correspondingly  affected,  and  it  can 
be  used  to  guide  the  appropriate  course  of 
action,  and  monitor  each  new  move,  until 
a  new  position  of  equilibrium  has  been 
reached.  This  basic  cybernetic  model  explains 
how  all  systems,  regardless  of  their  level  of 
complexity,  adapt  to  their  respective  envi- 
ronments. The  fact  that  all  the  parts  of  the 
ecosphere  are  linked  to  each  other  In  this 
way  ensures  that  a  general  readjustment  of 


the  most  subtle  nature  can  occur  to  restore 
its  basic  structure  after  any  disturbance. 

To  suppose  that  we  can  ensure  the  func- 
tioning of  the  ecosphere  ourselves  with  the 
sole  aid  of  technological  devices  thereby  dis- 
pensing with  the  elaborate  set  of  self-regu- 
lating mechanisms  that  has  taken  thousands 
of  millions  of  years  to  evolve,  ts  an  absurd 
piece  of  anthropocentric  presumption  that 
belongs  to  the  realm  of  pure  fantasy. 

It  may  be  possible  to  replace  certain  nat- 
ural controls  locally  and  for  a  short  while 
without  any  serious  cataclysm  occurring,  but 
if  we  push  things  too  far,  if  for  Instance  the 
insecticides  we  use  to  replace  the  self-regu- 
lating controls  that  normally  ensure  the  sta- 
bility of  insect  populations  were  to  destroy 
nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  or  pollinating  in- 
sects, all  the  money  and  all  the  technology  in 
the  world  would  not  suffice  to  replace  them 
and  thereby  to  prevent  life  processes  from 
grinding  to  a  halt.  Yet  this  substitution  Is 
implicit  in  the  aim  of  industrial  society. 

As  this  aim  is  progressively  realised,  and 
as  we  become  more  and  more  dependent  on 
technological  devices,  i.e.  external  controls, 
so  must  there  be  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  Instability  of  our  social  system  and  hence 
in  our  vulnerability  to  change.  Imagine,  what 
It  will  be  like  when  water  supplies  have  been 
exhausted  and  we  are  dependent  upon  de- 
salination plants  for  our  drinking  water, 
when  traditional  methods  of  agriculture  have 
totally  given  way  to  ever  more  ingenious 
forms  of  factory  farming,  and  when  the  nat- 
ural mechanisms  providing  us  with  the  air 
we  breathe  have  been  so  completely  disrupted 
that  vast  Installations  are  needed  to  pump 
oxygen  into  the  atmosphere  and  filter  out 
the  noxious  gases  emitted  by  our  Industrial 
installations. 

Clearly  under  such  conditions,  the  slightest 
technical  hitch  or  industrial  dispute,  or 
shortage  of  some  key  resource,  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  deprive  us  cf  such  basic  necessities 
of  life  as  water,  food  and  air — and  bring  life 
to  a  halt. 

If  man  wishes  to  survive,  to  ensure  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  self-regulating 
mechanisms  of  the  ecosphere  must  be  his 
most  basic  endeavour.  For  this  to  be  possible 
however  the  latter's  essential  structure  must 
be  respected.  Deviations  may  be  possible  bu'. 
only  within  acceptable  limits. 

One  way  of  exceeding  these  llnUts  is  to 
supply  the  system  with  more  waste  than  can 
oe  used  to  provide  the  materials  for  other 
processes.  In  such  conditions  the  system  Is 
said  to  be  "overloaded";  the  self-regulating 
mechanisms  can  no  longer  function  and  the 
waste  simply  accumulates.  In  other  words 
entropy,  or  randomness,  has  Increased  and 
the  surface  of  the  earth  resembles  that  much 
more  that  of  the  moon. 

Thus,  to  return  to  our  marine  ecosystem,  if 
the  cycle  Is  overloaded  with  too  mucli  sewage, 
detergents  or  artificial  fertilisers  which  are 
nutrients  to  aquatic  plant  life,  the  amount  of 
oxygen  required  to  ensure  the  decomposition 
of  these  substances  by  the  appropriate  bac- 
teria may  be  so  high  that  other  organisms 
will  be  deprived  of  an  adequate  supply. 

If  this  goes  on  long  enough  the  oxygen 
level  will  be  reduced  to  zero.  Without  oxygen, 
the  bacteria  will  die  and  a  crucial  phase  in 
the  cycle  will  have  been  Interrupted,  thereby 
bringing  it  rapidly  to  a  halt.  As  a  result,  what 
was  once  an  elaborate  ecosystem,  supporting 
countless  forms  of  life  In  close  Interaction 
with  each  other  now  becomes  a  random  ar- 
rangement of  waste  matter. 

Needles  to  say  the  cycle  will  also  come  to  a 
halt  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  were  a  shortage 
of  nutrients.  In  such  conditions  the  algae 
could  not  survive,  and  the  fish  population  de- 
prived of  Its  sustenance,  would  rapidly  die  off. 
This  illustrates  an  essential  principle  of  or- 
ganisation; there  must  be  an  optimum  value 
to  every  variable  in  terms  of  which  the  sys- 
tem is  described.  When  each  variable  has  its 
correct  value,  then  the  system  described  can 
be  regarded  as  having  its  correct  structiire. 
This  means  that  there  is  no  value  that  can  be 
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Increased  or  reduced  Indefinitely  without 
bringing  about  the  system's  eventual  break- 
down. 

To  cherish  the  lUiislon  that  the  population 
and  affluence  of  human  social  systems  are 
exceptions  to  this  law,  Is,  as  we  shall  see,  to 
court  the  gravest  possible  calamities. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  system's  struc- 
ture, the  actions  of  the  self-regulating  sub- 
systems not  only  seek  to  establish  a  stable 
relationship  with  another  sub-system,  but 
with  their  environment  as  a  whole.  In  other 
words,  they  do  not  aim  at  satisfying  a  specl&o 
requirement,  but  at  achieving  a  compromise 
between  a  whole  set  of  often  competing  re- 
quirements; that  which  best  satisfies  the  re- 
quirements of  the  environment  as  a  whole. 

Technological  devices,  of  course,  do  pre- 
cisely the  opposite.  They  are  geared  to  the 
achievement  of  specific  short-term  targets, 
regardless  of  environmental  consequences. 
Since  many  requirements  must  be  satisfied 
to  maintain  stability,  such  devices  by  their 
very  nature  must  cause  environmental  prob- 
lems, and.  as  a  result,  they  must  Inevitably 
t-end  towards  achieving  equilibrium  positions 
which  display  lower  rather  than  higher  sta- 
bility. This  means  that  the  probability  that 
dlsequlllbrla  will  occur  and  their  degrees  of 
serlou.sness  are  both  likely  to  increase  as  must 
the  rate  at  which  new  devices  will  be  required 
as  well  as  the  efl'ectiveness  required  of  them. 
In  other  words,  the  role  played  by  tech- 
nology must  Increase  by  positive  feedback 
and  our  society  must  become  even  more  ad- 
dicted to  It. 

In  these  circumstances,  unless  technologi- 
cal Innovation  can  proceed  Indefinitely  at  an 
exponential  rate,  then  It  is  only  a  question  of 
time  before  a  disequilibrium  occurs  for  which 
there  is  no  technological  solution,  which 
must  spell  the  complete  breakdown  of  the 
system. 

Industrial  society,  when  It  reaches  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  development,  begins  to  affect 
Its  environment  In  yet  ano1;her  manner;  it 
devises,  and  becomes  correspondingly  de- 
pendent upon,  synthetic  products  of  different 
sorts  to  replace  ever-scarcer  natural  prod- 
ucts. Thus  plastics  are  developed  to  replace 
wood  products;  detergents  to  replace  soapa 
made  from  natural  fats,  synthetic  fibres  to 
replace  natural  fibres;  chemical  fertilisers  to 
replace  organic  manure.  At  the  same  time, 
nuclear  energy  slowly  replaces  that  previously 
derived  from  fossil  fuels. 

It  is  probable  that  our  ecosphere  does  not 
produce  a  single  molecule  for  which  there  Is 
not  an  enzyme  capable  of  breaking  it  down, 
tn  order  to  perpetuate  the  essential  cycle  of 
life,  growth,  death  and  decay.  This  is  not  so 
with  synthetic  products.  They  cannot  nor- 
mally be  broken  down  in  this  way — save  in 
some  cases  by  human  manipulation,  which 
is  only  practicable  on  a  small  scale  and  In 
specific  conditions.  It  is  thus  no  longer  a 
question  of  overloading  a  system.  Even  the 
slightest  amount  of  these  products,  when  In- 
troduced Into  our  ecosphere,  constitutes  pol- 
lution, while  since  by  their  very  nature  they 
must  continue  accumulating,  to  produce 
them  methodically  Is  to  ensure  the  system- 
atic replacement  of  the  ecosphere  with  extra- 
neous waste  matter. 

What  is  worse,  many  of  these  substances 
find  their  way  into  life  processes  with  which 
they  can  seriously  Interfere.  Thus  strontium 
90  gets  into  the  bones  of  growing  children 
and  can  give  rise  to  bone  cancer;  Iodine  131 
accumulates  in  the  thyroid  gland  and  can 
give  rise  to  cancer  of  the  thyroid;  DDT  ac- 
cumulates in  the  fatty  matter  and  in  the 
liver  and  may  cause  cancer  and  other  liver 
diseases;  plastics  and  many  other  pollutants 
also  accumulate  In  the  liver  and  kidneys,  etc. 
It  Is  not  surprising  that  as  industrallsa- 
tlon  proceeds,  so  there  is  a  very  rapid  Increase 
In  the  so-called  degenerative  diseases.  Carci- 
nogenic agents  also  tend  to  be  mutagens,  and 
their  proliferation  must  mean  a  gradual  re- 
duction In  the  adaptlveness  of  our  speech,  a 


process   that  clearly   cannot   go   on   Indefi- 
nitely.* 

There  is  another  way  In  which  we  are  de- 
grading the  ecosphere.  One  of  Its  most  im- 
portant features  Is  its  complexity.  The  great- 
er the  number  of  different  plant  and  animal 
species  that  make  up  an  ecosystem,  the  more 
likely  it  Is  to  be  stable.  This  is  so  because,  aa 
Elton  ptolnts  out.  In  such  a  system  every  eco- 
logical niche  Is  filled.  That  is  to  say,  every 
possible  differentiated  function  for  which 
there  Is  a  demand  within  the  system  is  In 
fact  fulfilled  by  a  species  that  is  specialised 
In  fulfilling  It.  In  this  way  It  Is  extremely 
difiBcuIt  for  an  ecological  Invasion  to  occur. 
I.e.  for  a  species  foreign  to  the  system  en- 
tering and  establishing  itself,  or,  worse  still, 
proliferating  and  destroying  the  system's 
bMlc  structure. 

It  also  meana  that  no  species  forming  part 
of  the  system  Is  likely  to  be  able  to  expand 
beyond  Its  optimum  size.  The  availability 
and  size  of  an  ecological  niche  undoubtedly 
constitutes  an  effective  population  control. 
Thus  the  diet  of  a  specialised  member  of  a 
highly  differentiated  ecosystem  will  Itself  be 
of  a  specialised  nature,  which  means  that  If 
the  population  of  a  particular  species  were  to 
Increase,  or.  alternatively,  to  decrease,  the 
food  supply  of  the  other  species  would  not 
be  affected.  The  opposite  would  be  the  case 
with  species  that  normally  form  part  of  a 
simple  ecosystem. 

Thus  goats  are  adapted  to  live  In  moun- 
tain areas,  where  ecological  complexity  Is 
low,  and  in  order  to  survive  they  have  to  be 
able  to  eat  almost  anything.  The  resiilt  is 
when  they  are  brought  down  to  the  plains, 
they  make  short  shrift  of  Its  vegetation,  and 
their  proliferation  compromises  the  food  sup- 
ply of  many  other  species. 

As  Industrial  man  destroys  the  last  wil- 
dernesses, as  herds  of  domesticated  animals 
replace  Icter-related  animal  species,  and  vast 
expanses  of  crop  monoculture  supplant  com- 
plex plant  ecosystems,  so  complexity  and 
hence  stability  are  correspondingly  reduced. 
Industrial  man  Is  also  reducing  complex- 
ity In  other  ways.  For  instance,  economic 
pressures  force  farmers  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  different  stains  of  crops  under  cul- 
tivation. Only  those  that  present  short-term 
economic  advantages  tend  to  survive.  This 
process  has  been  accentuated  with  the  so- 
called  "green  revolution".  Special  high  yield 
strains  of  rice  and  wheat  that  respond  par- 
ticularly well  to  artificial  fertUlsers  have 
been  developed  and  Introduced  on  a  large 
scale  In  many  parts  of  the  third  world.  In 
these  areas  many  other  strains  have  been 
abandoned.  In  this  way  we  are  reducing 
complexity,  in  some  cases  Irreversibly,  and 
if  anything  should  happen  to  the  surviving 
strains,  essential  crops  like  wheat  and  rice 
could  well  be  Jeopardised. 

We  are  reducing  complexity  in  stUl  another 
way.  Tlie  greater  the  number  of  trophic  levels 
(In  other  words  the  greater  the  length  of 
food  chains) .  the  more  stable  Is  an  ecosystem 
likely  to  be.  Thus  the  simplest  marine  eco- 
system would  consist  of  phytoplankton.  ca- 
pable of  harnessing  the  sun's  energy  and 
micro-organisms  capable  of  decomposing 
them.  By  Introducing  zooplankton  Into  the 
system,  another  link  has  been  Introduced 
Into  the  food  chain.  These,  by  preying  on  the 
phytoplankton,  keep  down  their  numbers 
and  weed  out  the  weak  and  unadaptlve.  In 
this  way,  they  exert  both  quantitative  and 
qualitative  controls,  and  exert  an  Important 
stabilising  Influence.  If  fish  are  then  Intro- 
duced to  feed  on  the  zooplankton,  the  system 
becomes  correspondingly  more  stable. 

Needless  to  say.  man's  activities  are  every- 
where leading  to  a  reduction  in  the  length 
of  food  chains.  The  larger  terrestrial  preda- 
tors have  been  virtually  eliminated  In  Indus- 
trial countries,  and  this  process  is  now  taking 
place  In  the  seas.  Man,  by  refusing  to  toler- 
ate competitors  for  his  food  supply.  Is  \iltl- 
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mately  Jeopardising  the  stability  of  this  food 
supply,  and  hence,  its  very  availability. 

Also,  as  SCEP  points  out,  environmental 
stress  appears  to  affect  predators  more  radi- 
cally than  herbivores.  In  aquatic  systems 
the  top-level  predators,  which  eat  other  pred- 
ators, are  the  most  sensitive  of  all.  This 
appears  to  be  the  case  with  such  disruptive 
situations  as  oxygen  deficiency,  thermal 
stress,  and  the  introduction  of  toxic  mate- 
rials such  as  pesticides  and  fertilisers. 

The  effect  must  be  to  reduce  the  number 
of  trophic  levels  In  any  ecosystem  thereby 
increasing  its  Instability.  SCEP  cites  several 
examples: 

"Overenrlchment  by  sewage  waste  and  fer- 
tiliser runoff  of  freshwaters,  or  pollution 
with  Industrial  wastes,  leads  to  the  rapid  loss 
of  trout,  salmon,  pike,  and  bass.  Spraying 
crops  for  Insect  pests  have  Inadvertently 
killed  off  many  predaceous  mites,  resulting 
in  outbreaks  of  herbivorous  mites  that  obvi- 
ously suffered  less.  Forest  spraying  has  simi- 
larly 'released'  populations  of  scale  insects 
after  heavy  damage  to  their  wasp  enemies." 

In  addition,  SCEP  points  out  that  "such 
fat-soluble  pesticides  as  DDT  are  concen- 
trated as  they  pass  from  one  feeding  level  to 
the  next.  In  the  course  of  digestion  a  preda- 
tor retains  rather  than  eliminates  the  DDT 
content  of  its  prey.  The  more  it  eats,  the 
more  DDT  It  accumulates.  The  process  results 
in  especially  high  concentrations  of  toxins 
In  predaceous  terrestrial  vertebrates." 

Predators  also  suffer  from  the  destruction 
of  their  food  supply.  Severe  damage  to  the 
lower  levels  in  the  food  chain  usually  leads 
to  the  extinction  of  the  predator  before  that 
of  the  species  on  which  It  preys. 

There  is  yet  another  way  In  which  we  are 
reducing  complexity.  Populations  at  any 
given  moment  will  be  made  up  of  Individuals 
of  every  possible  age  group.  We  tend  to  re- 
place such  balanced  populations  with  planta- 
tions of  trees  and  other  crops  which  are  all 
of  the  same  age  and  are  particularly  vulner- 
able to  diseases  affecting  them  at  particular 
stages  In  their  life  cycle.  This  principle  must 
apply  equally  well  to  intensive  stock  rearing 
units  and  especially  factory  farms.  Once  more 
the  result  Is  to  reduce  stability. 

Technological  devices  must  also  reduce 
complexity.  They  constitute  external  controls 
exerted  by  precarious  human  manipulation. 
They  Invariably  replace  natural  controls  of  ft 
far  more  complex  nature. 

Thus,  to  replace  the  natural  controls  Which 
ensure  the  stability  of  an  Insect  population 
by  a  single  chemical  pesticide  Involves  a 
drastic  reduction  In  complexity.  The  same 
must  be  true  when  we  replace  the  natural 
mechanisms  ensuring  soil  fertility  with  nitro- 
gen phosphorous  and  potassium  which  are 
the  main  ingredients  of  artificial  fertilisers. 
In  fact,  most  human  activities  are  reducing 
the  stability  of  the  ecosphere,  which  is  simply 
another  way  of  saying  that  they  are  deter- 
mining Its  systematic  degradation. 

For  several  thousand  million  years,  the 
ecosphere  has  been  developing  into  an  ex- 
tremely complex  organisation  of  different 
forms  of  life  In  close  interaction  with  each 
other.  In  doing  this  it  has  been  counteract- 
ing the  basic  tendency  of  all  systems  towards 
randomness  or  entropy.  The  elaborate  mech- 
anisms that  have  enabled  the  ecosphere  to 
develop  In  this  manner  have  been  disrupted 
by  man's  activities.  In  his  gross  presumption, 
he  has  sought  to  replace  them  with  devices 
causing  dereliction  and  confusion,  which 
rather  than  seek  to  satisfy  the  countless  com- 
peting requirements  of  the  ecoephere.  have 
been  geared  to  the  satisfaction  of  petty, 
short-term  anthropocentrlc  ends.  As  a  result, 
the  organisational  process  has  been  reversed; 
waste,  or  random  parts,  are  accumulating 
faster  than  organisation  Is  building  up. 
Rather  than  counteract  the  Inexorable  trend 
towards  entropy.  Industrial  man's  activities 
are  accelerating  It. 

If  these  activities  continue  to  Increase  ex- 
ponentially at  6.5  per  cent  per  annum,  or 
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double  every  13^  years.  It  cannot  take  many 
decades  before  our  planet  becomes  Incapable 
of  supporting  complex  forms  of  life. 

Pollution 

Studies  of  the  effects  of  pollutants  on 
ecosystems  have  often  yielded  contradictory 
results.  Rather  than  attempt  to  weigh  these 
up,  we  have  chosen  to  summarise  some  of  the 
findings  of  what  is  almost  certainly  the  most 
authoritative  study,  that  undertaken  In  1969 
by  an  Impressive  group  of  scientists  from 
many  different  disciplines  under  the  auspices 
of  MIT  and  referred  to  as  "The  Study  of 
Critical  Environmental  Problems"  or  SCEP. 
This  study  Is  to  be  used  as  background  mate- 
rial for  the  T7N  Conference  on  the  Human 
Environment  1972. 

SCEP  accentuates  the  necessity  for  adopt- 
ing a  holistic  approach.  "The  significant 
aspect  of  human  action  is  man's  total  Impact 
on  ecological  systems,  not  the  particular  con- 
tributions that  arise  from  specific  pollutants. 
Interaction  among  pollutants  Is  more  often 
present  than  absent.  Furthermore,  the  total 
effect  of  a  large  number  of  minor  pollutants 
may  be  as  great  as  that  of  one  major  pol- 
lutant. Thus  the  total  pollution  burden  may 
be  impossible  to  estimate  except  by  direct 
observation  of  Its  overall  effect  on  ecosys- 
tems." 

The  scale  of  human  activity  can  be  esti- 
mated by  comparing  specific  man-Induced 
processes  with  the  natural  rates  of  geological 
and  ecological  processes.  It  can  be  shown  that 
In  at  least  12  cases  man-induced  rates  are  as 
large  or  larger  than  the  natural  rates  (see 
Tables). 

It  Is  pointed  out  that  with  a  five  per  cent 
natural  growth  increment  in  the  mining  In- 
dustries, this  will  apply  to  many  more  mate- 
rials. 

"...  these  comparisons  show  that  at  least 
some  of  our  nations  are  large  enough  to  alter 
the  distribution  of  materials  In  the  biosphere. 
Whether  these  changes  are  problems  depends 
upon  the  toxicity  of  the  material,  its  distri- 
bution In  space  and  time,  and  Its  persistence 
In  ecological  terms." 

Most  of  the  disruptive  processes  already 
described  are  well  advanced,  however,  and 
as  they  occur  slowly  the  most  visible  effect  Is 
a  gradual  deterioration  of  ecosystems,  "char- 
acterised by  instability  and  species  loss." 

Many  lakes  and  urban  centres  have  severe- 
ly deteriorated  ecosystems.  Less  severe  dete- 
riorations occur  more  conunonly,  often  as 
temporary  afflictions  In  ecosystems  that 
otherwise  manage  to  survlce  Intact:  .  .  . 
This  general  problem  Is  labelled  "attrition" 
because  It  lacks  discrete  steps  of  change.  Sta- 
bility is  lost  more  and  more  frequently,  noxi- 
ous organisms  become  more  common,  and  the 
aesthetic  aspects  of  waters  and  countryside 
become  less  pleasing.  This  process  has  al- 
ready occtu'red  many  times  in  local  areas.  If 
It  were  to  happen  gradually  on  a  global  scale. 
It  might  be  much  less  noticeable,  since  there 
would  be  no  surrounding  ecosystems  against 
which  to  measure  such  slow  changes.  Each 
succeeding  generation  would  accept  the 
status  quo  as  "natural." 

ENEBGT   PRODUCTS 

Present  and  future  levels  of  energy  con- 
svtmptlon  are  particularly  relevant  to  esti- 
mating our  capacity  to  disrupt  ecosystems. 
The  best  available  calculation  appears  to 
be  that  made  by  the  Battelle  Memorial  In- 
stitute 1969.  In  1968  energy  consumption  In 
the  US  was  slightly  over  60,000  trillion  BTU. 
It  appears  to  be  rising  at  3.2  percent  per 
annum  and  is  expected  to  be  170,000  trillion 
BTUs  by  the  year  2000. 

Over  the  last  60  years  there  has  been  a  de- 
creasing amount  of  energy  used  for  each  unit 
of  GNP.  The  increased  technical  efficiency  of 
energy  used  has  ^nded  to  more  than  offset 
the  more  Intens  use  of  energy.  The  trend, 
however,  appears  to  be  changing.  The  present 
policy  is  to  encourage  energy  use  while  the 
technical  efBclency  of  new  electric  power 
plants  and  other  energy  conversion  devices  Is 


no  longer  Increasing  and  many  even  decrease 
over  the  next  decades.  If  this  Is  so,  then  It  Is 
possible  that  this  and  other  projections  have 
underrated  future  energy  requirements.  On 
the  other  hand  conservation  pressures  might 
lead  to  a  reduced  usage  and  this  has  not  been 
taken  Into  account. 

World  wide  energy  consumption  projec- 
tion made  by  Joel  Darmstadter  of  Resources 
for  the  Future  has  appeared  In  a  work  Energy 
and  the  World  Economy  (see  Table  1). 

What  are  likely  to  be  the  emissions  from 
power  production  and  other  forms  of  energy 
production? 

It  Is  estimated  that  In  1967  some  13.4  bil- 
lion metric  tons  of  COj  were  released  from 
fossil  fuel  combustion  and  that  emissions  in 
1980  (using  Darmstadter's  projection)  would 
be  26  billion  metric  tons  for  the  world  as  a 
whole. 

SCEP  points  out  that  the  trend  towards 
depleting  the  remaining  stands  of  original 
forests,  such  as  those  in  tropical  BrazU, 
Indonesia  and  the  Congo,  will  further  re- 
duce the  capacity  of  the  ecosphere  to  ab- 
sorb COj,  and  may  release  even  more  Co, 
to  the  atmosphere.  The  COj  content  of  the 
atmosphere  is  increasing  at  a  rate  of  0.2  per 
cent  per  year  since  1958.  One  can  project, 
on  the  basis  of  these  trends,  an  18  per  cent 
increase  by  the  year  2000,  I.e.  from  320  ppmm 
to  379  ppmm.  SCEP  considers  that  this 
might  Increase  temperature  of  the  earth  by 
0.50c.  A  doubling  of  Co,  might  increase 
mean  annual  surface  temperature  by  2°C 
(see  Tabled). 

Heat 

Thermal  waste  energy  Is  Increasing  at  a 
Tate  of  5.7  per  cent  i>er  annum,  which 
means  that  it  is  likely  to  increase  by  a  factor 
of  6  before  the  end  of  the  century.  The  total 
for  1970  was  5.5  10«  MW  which  Is  likely  to 
Increase  to  9.6  by  1980  and  31.8  10"  MW  by 
2000.  The  effects  on  global  climate  are  not 
known. 

Elmlsslons  of  pollutants  such  as  sulphiu- 
oxides,  nitrogen  oxides,  hydrocarbons,  car- 
bon monoxide  and  particulate  matter,  can- 
not be  predicted  with  any  assurances.  The 
theoretical  knowledge  necessary  to  make 
these  predictions  does  not  yet  exist  nor  are 
the  relevant  facts  available. 

As  far  as  emissions  of  radionuclides  are 
concerned  the  major  source  will  be  at  the 
site  of  fuel  reprocessing  plants.  One  esti- 
mate Is  that  99.9  per  cent  of  all  such  emis- 
sions entering  the  environment  are  from  such 
sources.  Concern  is  expressed  for  emissions 
of  "potentially  hazardous"  radionuclides 
such  as  iodine  131,  xenon  153,  strontium  90, 
and  caesium  137.  Possible  releases  of  tritixim 
(hydrogen  3)  and  krypton  85  are  also  of 
concern. 

Total  emissions  would  not  lead  to  any- 
thing like  maximum  perml.=;slble  concen- 
trations (MPC)  If  dispersal  was  assured.  How- 
ever, one  must  take  into  account  the 
tendency  of  radionuclides  to  concentrate  In 
certain  organisms  and  to  get  into  food 
chains.  Concentration  factors  of  1000  for 
caesium  in  the  flesh  of  bass  have  been  found. 
of  8.700  in  the  bones  of  the  blue  gills,  of 
350,000  for  radioactivity  content  In  caddis  fly 
larvae,  40,000  for  duck  egg  yolks  and  75,000 
for  adult  swallows.  Table  7  shows  estimated 
concentration  factors  for  some  radionuclides 
In  aquatic  organisms. 

Phytoplankton  also  tend  to  concentrate 
activation  products  such  as  zinc  65.  or  cobalt 
67,  Iron  66  and  manganese  64  to  an  even 
greater  extent  than  fission  products. 

When  breeder  reactors  are  Introduced  plu- 
tonlum  emissions  will  also  become  a  concern. 

The  management  of  concentrated  and 
highly  radioactive  wastes  Is  a  serious  prob- 
lem deserving  far  more  study.  Table  2  pro- 
vides an  estimate  of  accumulated  wastes  for 
1970,  19o0  and  2000. 

Domestic  and  agricultural  toaates 
Dredged  wastes  from  urban  areas  contain 
sediment,  sewage  solids,  agricultural  and  In- 


dustrial wastes.  These  also  tend  to  be  de- 
posited in  rivers  or  coastal  waters.  The  total 
amount  deposited  In  this  way  is  estimated 
at  between  150  and  220  million  metric  tons 
per  year,  and  app>ears  to  be  Increasing  at  4 
per  cent  per  annum. 

World  production  and  consumption  of 
chemical  fertilizers  (except  during  periods 
1914-18  and  1940-45)  have  doubled  or 
tripled  In  each  decade.  Total  world  use  in 
1963-«4  exceeded  33  million  metric  tons,  only 
10  per  cent  of  which  were  used  in  developing 
countries.  Their  share,  however,  Is  increasing 
rapidly. 

Present  annual  world  production  of  pesti- 
cides is  probably  about  1  million  metric  tons. 
It  is  likely  to  go  on  increasing  in  view  of  the 
increasing  world  food  shortage  and  because 
of  diminishing  returns  on  their  use.  Thus  to 
double  world  food  production  which  as  we 
have  seen  Is  likely  to  be  necessary,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  Increase  consumption  by  no  leas 
than  six  times  (see  Table  12). 

In  the  Industrialized  countries  there  Is 
likely  to  be  a  move  away  from  DDT  to  less 
persistent  but  more  toxic  pesticides  such  as 
phorate.  dlmlton,  parathion,  etc.  These  re- 
quire more  frequent  sprayings  to  make  up 
for  their  reduced  persistence.  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  developing  countries  will  be  able  to 
afford  them,  so  consumption  of  DDT  Is  likely 
to  continue  grovrtng. 

SCEP  points  out  the  way  in  which  agri- 
culture becomes  increasingly  dependent  on 
the  use  of  these  poisons:  "Realisation  that 
the  use  of  pesticides  Increasee  the  need  to 
continue  their  use  Is  not  new,  nor  Is  the 
awareness  that  the  constant  use  of  pesti- 
cides creates  new  pests.  For  many  of  our 
crops  on  which  peetlclde  use  Is  heavy,  the 
number  of  pests  requiring  control  Increases 
through  time.  In  a  very  real  sense,  new  herbi- 
vorous Insects  find  shelter  among  our  crops 
where  their  predator  enemies  cannot  sur- 
vive. Fifty  years  ago  moet  Insect  pests  were 
exotic  species,  accldently  Imported  to  a 
country  lacking  their  natural  enemies.  More 
recently  many  of  the  pests.  Including  espA- 
daily  the  mites,  leaf-rolling  Insects,  and  ft 
variety  of  aphids  and  scale  Insects,  have  been 
Indigenous.  Thus  pesticides  not  only  creatft 
the  demand  for  future  use  (addiction) ,  they 
also  create  the  demand  to  use  more  pesti- 
cide more  often  (habituation).  Our  agrlctU- 
txiral  system  is  already  heavily  locked  Into 
this  process,  and  It  Is  now  spreading  to  the 
developing  countries.  It  Is  also  spreading 
Into  forest  management.  Pesticides  are  be- 
coming increasingly  'necessary'  in  more  and 
more  places.  Before  the  entire  biosphere  is 
'hooked'  on  pesticides,  an  alternative  means 
of  coping  with  pests  should  be  developed." 

Of  all  pesticides.  DDT  Is  the  moet  com- 
monly used,  and  is  now  present  In  the  fatty 
tissue  of  animals  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Its  effects  are  well  documented.  SCEP  sum- 
marizes some  of  the  implications: 

"The  oceans  are  an  ultimate  accumiila- 
tlon  site  of  DDT  and  its  residues.  As  much 
as  25  per  cent  of  the  DDT  compounds  pro- 
duced to  date  may  have  been  transferred  to 
the  sea.  The  amount  In  the  marine  biota  Is 
estimated  to  be  in  the  order  of  less  than 
0.1  per  cent  of  total  production  and  has 
already  produced  a  demonstrable  Impact 
upon  the  marine  environment. 

"Population  of  flsh-eatlng  birds  have  ex- 
perienced reproductive  failures  and  popu- 
lation declines,  and  with  continued  accumu- 
lation of  DDT  and  its  residues  In  the  marine 
ecosystem  additional  species  will  be  threat- 
ened. The  decline  In  productivity  of  marina 
food  fish  and  the  accumulation  of  levels  of 
DDT  In  their  tissues  can  only  be  accelerated 
by  DDT's  continued  release  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

"Certain  risks  in  the  utilisation  of  DDT 
are  especially  difficult  to  quantify,  but  they 
require  most  serious  consideration.  The  rate 
at  which  It  degrades  to  harmless  products  In 
the  marine  system  is  unknown.  For  some  of 
Its  degradation  products,  half-lives  are  cer- 
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talnly  of  the  order  of  years,  perhaps  even  of     protoplasmic  poisons  and  therefore  may  be  much  more  toxic  to  marine  life  than  is  an 

decades.  If  most  of  the  remaining  DDT  resl-      lethal  to  all  forms  of  living  matter.  In  gener-  oil  slick  on  the  surface".  (SCEP). 
dues  are  presently  In  reservoirs  which  will      al,  the  organic  mercury  compounds  are  more  Tlie   effect   of   spills   in   shallow   water   Is 

In  time  transfer  their  contents  to  the  sea,      toxic  than  mercury  vapour  or  the  Inorganic  particularly  damag^lng.  Thus  "an  accidental 

we  may  expect,  quite  Independent  of  future     compounds.  Even  small  amounts  of  mercury  release  of  240  to  280  tons  of  No.  2  fuel  oil 

manufacturing  practices,  an  Increase  level  of     occurred  at  Big  Nllgata  City  with  26  cases  from  a  wrecked   barge   off  West  Falmouth 

these  substances  In  marine  organisms.  And      (a,nd  five  deaths) .  Massachusetts  in  1969  caused  an  Immediate 

if,  In  fact,  these  compounds  degrade  with         Mercury's  toxicity  Is  permanent.  In  addl-  massive  kill  of  organisms  of  all  kinds lob- 

half-llves  of  decades,  there  may  be  no  op-      tlon  when  fish,  shellfish,  birds  or  mammals  sters,  fish,  marine  worms  and  moUusks.". 
portunity  to  redress  the  consequences.  The     containing  mercury  are  eaten  by  other  anl-  The  difficulty  cf  estimating  biological  ef- 

more  the  problenas  are  studied,  the  more  un-      mals  the  mercury  may  be  absorbed  and  ac-  fects  in  coastal  waters  is  that  "many  other 

expected    effects    are    Identified.    In    view   of      cumulated.  pollutants  are  also  present  in  this  zone  and 

the  findings  of  the  past  decade,  our  predlc-         Industrial  wastes  and  agricultural  pestl-  it  is  hard  to  separate  their  different  effects, 

tlon  of  the  hazards  may  be  vastly  underestl-     cides  have  caused  severe  mercury  contamlna-  Indeed,  the  effects  may  not  be  separable,  but 

mated."  tlon  In  waters  In  Japan,  Sweden  and  the  U.S.  Instead  additive  or  mutually  reinforcing". 

Heavy  metals  Its  use  Is  Increasing  throughout  the  world  One  possible  effect  of  oil   dispersed  over 

Pollution  by  heavy  metals  also  gives  cause     ^^^  '*  "threatens  to  become  critical  In  the  wide  ocean  areas  could  arise  from  the  fact 

for  concern.  "Some  heavy  metals  are  highly      world     environment."    Moreover,    as     SCEP  that  "chlorinated  hydrocarbons  such  as  DDT 

toxic  to  plants  and  animals  Including  man      vo^^^s  out  mercury  Is  but  one  of  approximate-  and  Dleldrln  are  highly  soluble  In  oU  film. 

They  are  highly  persistent  and  retain  their      ^^  ^  dozen  metals  that  are  highly  toxic  to  Measurements  ...  in  Blscayne  Bay,  Florida 

toxicity  for  very  long  periods  of  time   Some     P^*"^*^   *^^   animals.  showed  that  the  concentration  of  a  single 

have  been  used  extensively  as  pesticides  and  Oil  pollution  chlorinated   hydrocarbon    (dleldrln)    In  the 

hav-e  been  dispersed  into  the  environment  as         we  tend  to  regard  oU  pollution  of  the  seas  wS  'r^r  "?han^  1°0  Sf  «mes  W^h'lr  ?h?r,"?n 

pesticides,  as  uncontrolled  Industrial  wastes     as  caused  principally  by  accidental  spills  like  ThT  ^derlvS  water  We  know  th.t  th» 

and  emissions  and  other  means."  Much  en-      that  of  the  Torrey  Canyon.  Such  accidents  smaU   larv^   sta^^  of  fis^t  Ind  i^^tv,  th! 

ters  natural  water  systems  through  sewage     cause  the  most  evident  damage,  "but  they  Xnt  an^anlr^f  olankton  f^  t^e  f.^  ohl^n 

discharges  and  only  a  portion  is  removed  by      xnake  up  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  esti-  tend  to  snend  nir?  o?^^e  n,^h?^^^^ 

normal  sewage  treatment.  n,ated   2.1    million   metric   tons  of  oil   that  near  tL  surface    and  It  if  M^h^vn^^^^^ 

Those  heavy  metals  that  are  most  toxic,     man    Introduces    directly    Into    the    world's  That  they  wSextrac?  and  c^lentr^,ft?t^.u 

Ta^f 't^enTeJe^dTy^SC^E^'forsprcirrf     T''''  ^\  ''^'.^  P^^   ''T   ""''^'^^''^   '^  ^l^TtZ^'l^-^r^t.^'iy^^clZ^ 

.         ^f     seiectea  oy  bOiiF  for  special  re-      the  normal  operations  of  tankers,  other  ships,  ent   in  the   surfacp   lavpr    t>,i=   nr^iirt   v,o„- 

view.    These    Include    mercury     (Hg),    lead     refineries,   petro-chemlcal   plants,   and   sub^  serLuslv  detnmental  effects^n  th^^^^^ 

(Pb,  arsenic  (As) ,  cadmium  (Cd) .  chroml-     marine  oil-wells:  from  disposal  of  spent  lub-  msmrLnd  th^roredators  "  ^ 

CJ^S^^n^TJS'm^eJcuTp^ornlnT^^^^^^^  "^^^^''^   ^^^   ^^'^^^  ^^   —  u^'^'^^f^'^^'Z^ 

be  fatal  or  cause  penL^nent  daLge  to  the      ^Thltctua'l  amount  that  goes  directly  Into  J  S  iSs  i7:^TZn'^j:^^Vn:t  Z' 

nervous  system,   has  resulted  from  Inhala-      the  seas  must  be  taken  as  proportionate  to  ceed  our  capacU^  to^ri^  The  burden    this" 

tlon  of  1,200  to  8.500  micrograms  per  cubic      production.  It  Is  normally  estimated  at  0.1  ^eads  i^  to^he  concl^l7n  thaJ  an Tnt^ 

^":;s.»r=sisrwsrs°»'=  sSor.icLKsr„ivs^?.r  -;^5-rr,El7Hsr£s' 

food.  In  Japan  111  cases  of  mercury  poison-     the  seas.  Nobody  knows  how  much  may  fi-  to  6  per  cent  annual  growth  would  taoer  off 

iaflne 'flJhlak^n'fro™  M^^^l^  .*  i''""''.  °'      I^'^U'''''  '"^  ^^^  --•  ^^^^  P^''^*^  °^'  '^^^^  '-  the  face  of  decreaseTetvlronmentafterv" 

eating  fish  taken  from  Minamata  Bay.  An-      If  "10  per  cent  does,  then  the  total  hydro-  ices,   and  growth  would  be  corresDondlni?lv 

^he'hodVifnf^  blooglcally  accumulated  In      carbon  contamination  of  the  oceans  could  slowed.  Instead,  thr^lsk  Is  veS^Jreilt^^^^^^ 

HoH,  ,ff  f,      organisms,  remain  for  long  pe-     be  almost  five  times  the  direct  Influx  from  shall    overshooi   In   our   env^onmentardT- 

rlods  of  time,  and  function  as  cumulative     ships  and  land  sources."  mands  fas  some  ecoloPi<5tsriRiTnw^hnv»ai 

poisons.  Table  4  indicates  world  production  of         The  Increase  In  the  size  of  tankers  must  r^S  done  ?TeadTn1T  cur^ul^tWe  coUap  ; 

and  lSrat.^f  rhT  T  ^f ".???  r^  '?''     '^''^  ^'^'"^  ^°^"  '^^  ''^"^"^  °'  large-scale  of  our  civilisation.  It  seem^Xlous  thi    be! 

r?pl,  n^  ^  **  ^^^""^  **  ^  ^"      ^''^'^^''^  ^^^  increase  with  the  scale  of  the  fore  the  end  of  the  century  we  must  accom- 

Tr,i,o%;  K»  „  ^,..1,  ,     ,,.  .       ,  tankers.   800,000  ton  tankers  are  projected,  pllsh  basic  changes  In  our  relations  with  our- 

It  may  be  worth  looking  more  closely  at  the      "A  single  spUl  from  one  of  these  would  add  20  selves  and  with  nature  If  this  is  to  be  done 

Slar.vTnn IT,'''"^  P°"""°"  ^"''"'^  ""  P""""      ^''  °""*  '°  *^"  ^'"°""*  °'  °''  ^'^^^''^K  °*^«^"«  ^«  '"^s*  begin  now   A  change  sysJerJ^^th  a 

SCEP  m.ntL  .?t~^t..„.,    -^  .  ,  '''^f  ^^""^^^  ^^^^"    '^^^^' "  Cleaning  up  oil  time  lag  of  ten  years  can  be  dlsastrouslv  in- 

r„fv  fnH  ^o.f  S*°<='^»"K«';    memental  mer-     spills  does  more  harm  than  good  "even  with  a  effectual  In  a  growth  system  that  doubles  In 

curj    and  most  compounds  of  mercury  are     non-toxlc    dlspersant,    the    dispersed   oil    Is  less  than  fifteen  years." 

TABLE  l.-DARMSTADTER'S  PROJECTION  OF  WORLD  ENERGY  CONSUMPTION  IN  1980 

^^ Liquiii  Gas  Hydro'  Nuclear"  Overall 

Percent-  Percent-  Percent-  Percent-  Percent-  Percent- 

S?«PJ  J.?*,"'  age  of  age  of  age  of  age  of 

inn  r"  ,n„  T'"'  ,„  ^.°"''  ^orld  World  World 

10 12  Con-  10  iJ  Con-  10 "  Con-  10 12  Con-  10 12  Con-  10 12  Con- 

A  '     kWh(t)  i   sumption     kWh(t)  a    sumption     kWhd)  2    su;nption     kWh(t) »   sumption     kWh(t)  >    sumption     kWh<t)  2     sumption 

Developed  countries:  '       '  ' 

Canal^""' II  n^S  "r.'^  li  ^J" ?  »•  ^  «  9  0-34  18.1  0.98  52.0  24.0  26.8 

KVEu^pe:::::::::::::::::::::::::::      1:1       ;        ;        :       J-        •?      ,li  y^      i\\     005      2.8      2.8       3.0 

Commun,st  Eastern  Europe 4.6  36  12.5  1.5  3.  :  '11  1.^2  Vz  III  Vl  'U  '.I 

°"""" *± 0«  1-3  0.4  1.2  o:i  0:7 Vol  2.1  Vol  0.3  1. 1  U 

'''''•" 4.7  18.2  63.0  30.4  82.0  18.2  91.4  l."48  78.1  1.86  98.4  702  Tsl 

Developing  countries:  '  ~ 

SZerAsra'ftxc'jaoani II  II  ^^  ?  U  12 oi"  <*>  "  0*  ^^  »"1  O"  8  1  «» 

0  her  Asia  (exc.  Japan) 8.5  2.3  3.1  2.4  6.5  0.4  2.2  0.14  7.3  0.02  1.0  5.2  5.8 

SrAme^ca::::::::::::::::::::::::::::      \.l      V,      fj ^-.^8      ):l II      II  g;?| U 6;6o- p;,-      Ij       U 

''''"" 7.7  10.7  37.0  6.6  18.0  1.7  8.6  0.42  21.9  0.03  1.6  19.4  21.7 

'^°^''"°'''' - ^2  28.9  10.0  37.0         1^0  19.9  100.0    ~  1.90  1000  1.89  100.0  89.6  100  0 

theZh'n\  HookTn'/ Pre«  f'lfr  ^^^^liil!,,'llT.F'r!"tr\^  *°''''  ^"'"'""''  ^"'  "*  P""''"""  "'    .,.'  °!"^^^'i^^'  <""<'«  ^^^  U.N.  system  of  evaluating  hyrdo  and  nuclear  electricity.  This  means 

tne  Johns  Hopkms  Press  for  Resources  lor  the  Future  Inc.).  that  he  used  for  both  nuclear  and  hydropower  the  system  used  by  the  Group  only  lor  hydropower. 

^^Cor^A  contains  the  pro,ected  average  annual  percentage  of  growth  in  energy  consumption  for    {i^^^^t^'^'nrilUSin^f^lfs'c^asXTthrrN.  'rf.  ^ri7o'o"kVh"trol2":.rc''e''  '?or7he 
•Converted  from  metric  tons  coal  equivalent  by  using  27.3X10«  Btu/m.t.c.e.  and  0.293x10  »    '"^ui'nul^."'*h^,°i^1  ^"^IV  Supplies  or  the  Appendix  of  any  recent  U.N.  Statistical  Yearbook). 
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TABLE  2.-RAD10ACTIVE  WASTES  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  EXPANDING  U.S.  NUCLEAR  POWER 


807 


Calendar  years 


1970 


1980 


2000 


Installed  nuclear  capacity  (megawatts-electric) 11,000  95,000  734,000 

Volume  high-level  liquid  waste: '  ■ 

Annual  production  (gallons  per  year) 23,000  510,000  3,400,000 

Accumulated  volume  (gallons):' 45,000  2,400,000  39,000,000 


Calendar  years 


1970 


1980 


2000 


Accumulated  fission  products,  (megacuries):> 

Sr»» 15 

KrM 1.2 

H» 0.04 

Total  for  ail  fission  products 1,200 

Accumulated  fission  products  (tons) 16 


750 

10,800 

90 

1,160 

3 

36 

44,000 

860,  000 

388 

5,350 

1  Based  on  100  gals,  of  high-level  acid  waste  per  10,000  thermal  megawatt  days(MWd)  irradiation. 

2  Assumes  3-year  lag  between  dates  of  power  generation  and  waste  production. 


s  Assumes  wastes  all  accumulated  as  liquids. 
Source:  Snow,  1967  (reproduced  Irom  SCEP). 


TABLE  3.-CO2  PRODUCED  BY  FOSSIL  FUEL  COMBUSTION,  1950-67 
[Billions  of  metric  tons] 


Year 


Coal 


Lignite 


Refined 
oil  fuels 


Natural 
gas 


1950    3.7  0.9  1.4  0.4 

1951 3.8  .9  1.7  .5 

1952 3.8  .9  1.8  .5 

1953 3.8  .9  1.9  .5 

1954 3.8  .9  2.0  .6 

1955 4.1  1.0  2.2  .6 

1956 4.4  1.1  2.4  .7 

1957 4.5  1.3  2.5  .7 

1958              4.6  1.4  2.6  .8 

1959" 4.8  1.4  2.8  .9 


Total 


6.4 
6.9 
7.0 
7.1 
7.3 
7.9 
8.6 
9.0 
9.4 
9.9 


Refined 

Natural 

Year 

Coal 

Lignite 

oil  fuels 

gas 

Total 

1960 

5.0 

1.4 

3.1 

1.0 

10.5 

1961. 

4.5 

1.5 

3.3 

1.0 

10.3 

1962. 

4.6 

1.5 

3.5 

1.1 

10. 7 

1963 

4.8 

1.6 

3.8 

1.2 

11.4 

1964 

5.0 

1.7 

4.2 

1.3 

12.2 

1965 

5.0 

1.7 

4.5 

1.5 

12.7 

1966 

5.1 

1.7 

4.8 

1.6 

13.2 

1%7. 
1980  ( 

estimated)      

4.8 

1.7 

5.2 

10.8 

1.7 
4.0 

13.4 

11.1 

26.0 

Note:  Reproduced  from  SCEP. 


TABLE  4.-W0RLD  PRODUCTION  •  AND  U.S.  CONSUMPTION  >  OF  TOXIC  HEAVY  METALS 
[In  thousands  of  metric  tons] 


Hg 


Cd 


Pb 


CriOi 


Ni 


Year 


World     U.S.     World     U.S.     World      U.S.     World      U.S.     World      U.S. 


1960 

1961 

1%2 

1963 8.28 

1964 8.81 


1.77  

1.92 

2.26 

2.70        11.8 
2.81        12.7 


4.53 

4.65 

5.56  

5. 19  2,  520 

4. 31  2, 520 


930 1,110 

932 1,090 

1,010 1,030 

1,060      3,920  1,080 

1,090     4,150  1,320 


98.2 

108 

108 

340  114 

372  134 


Hg 


Cd 


Pb 


CrjOi 


NI 


Year 


World     U.S.     World     U.S.     World      U.S.     World      U.S.     World       U.S. 


1965  9.24  2.54  11.9  4.75  2,700  1,130  4,810  1,440  425  156 

1966 '.'.'.  9.51  2.46  13.0  6.60  2,860  1,200  4,390  1,330  414  171 

1967  '  8.36  2.40  12.9  5.28  2,880  1,150  4,300  1,230  441  158 

1968 8.81  2.60  14.1  6.05  3,000  1,200  4,730  1,200  480  »  144 


'  1%3  data  are  from  the  Minerals  Yearbook,  1967;  1964-1968  data  far  from  the  Minerals  Year- 
book, 1%8. 


>  Chemical  Economics  Handbook,  1969. 

>  Minerals  Yearbook,  1968. 


TABLE  5.-MAN-INDUCED  RATES  OF  MOBILIZATION  OF  MATERIALS  WHICH  EXCEED  GEOLOGICAL  RATES,  AS  ESTIMATED  IN  ANNUAL  RIVER  DISCHARGE  TO  THE  OCEANS 

[In  thousands  of  metric  tons  per  year] 


Element 


Geological 

rates  1 

(in  rivers) 


Man-induced 

rates' 

(mining) 


Iron                                                                       25,000  319,000 

Nitro^;::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 8,500  «9,8oo 

Manganese 440  1,600 

Copper               3"  *'*o" 

Zinc     370  3,930 

&::::::::;:::.:...: 300  353 

Lead 180  2,330 


Element 


Geological 

rates  ■ 

(in  rivers) 


Man-induced 

rates « 

(mining) 


Phosphorus... 
Molybdenum. 

Silver 

Mercury 

Tin , 

Antimony 


180 
13 

5 

3 

1.5 

1.3 


•6,500 

57 

7 

7 

166 

40 


iBowen  1%6. 

'  United  Nations  Statistical  Yearbook,  1967.  Data  for  mining  except  where  noted. 


TABLE  6.-ESTI MATES  OF  DIRECT  LOSSES  INTO  THE  WORLD'S  WATERS,  1969 
[Metric  tons  per  year;  reproduced  from  SCEP) 


'  Consumption. 


TABLE  7.— ESTIMATED  CONCENTRATION  FACTORS  IN  AQUATIC  ORGANISMS 


I 


Percentage  of 
Loss  total  loss 


Tankers  (normal  operations): 

Controlled 30,000 

Uncontrolled 500,000 

Other  ships  (bilges,  etc.) 500,000 

Offshore  production  (normal  operations) 100.  000 

Accidental  spills: 

Ships             100,000 

Nonships - - 100,000 

Refineries 300,000 

In  rivers  carrying  industrial  automobile  wastes 450,000 

Total 2,080,000 


1.4 

24.0 

24.0 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

14.4 

21.6 


Radionuclide 

Site 

Na2<     

.  Columbia  River 

Cu"              

do 

Rare  earths 

...do 

Fe3«          

do 

pK 

.  do 

PS2 

Sr»-Y«> 

.  White  Oak  Lake 

do 

Phyto- 

Filamentous 

Insect 

plankton 

algae 

larvae 

Fish 

500 

500 

100 

100 

2.000 

500 

5O0 

50 

1,000 

500 

200 

100 

200,000 

100,000 

100.000 

10,000 

200,000 

100,000 

100,  000 

100,000 

150,000 

850,000 

100,  000 

30-70,  000 

75.  000 

500,000 

100.000 

20-30,  000 

Source:  Eisenbud,  1963  (reproduced  from  SCEP). 
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APPKNDDc  b:    social  systems  and  theib 

DISRUPTION 

The  activities  of  Industrial  man  are  having 
a  very  serious  effect  on  society.  They  can  be 
shown  to  be  leading  to  Its  disintegration, 
and  It  can  also  be  shown  that  such  patho- 
logical manifestations  as  crime,  delinquency, 
drug  addiction,  alcoholism,  mental  diseases, 
suicide,  all  of  which  are  Increasing  exponen- 
tially In  our  major  cities,  are  the  symptoms 
of  this  disintegration. 

Unfortunately,  before  we  can  understand 
why  and  how  this  Is  happening,  we  must 
know  a  little  more  about  human  society. 
Sociology,  which  should  provide  us  with  this 
Information,  Is  falling  to  do  so,  mainly  be- 
cause it  Is  studying  human  society  "in 
vacuo".  I.e.  without  reference  to  behaviour 
at  other  levels  of  organisation.  This  Is  the 
result  of  regarding  man  and  the  societies  he 
develops  as  unique,  and  In  some  way  exempt 
from  the  laws  governing  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  ecosphere.  If  we  establish  this  false 
dichotomy  between  man  and  other  animals 
It  Is  partly  because  we  fall  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  evolutionary  process.  Thus, 
owing  to  our  tendency  towards  subjective 
classification,  we  recognise  that  certain 
events  among  which  a  connection  can  be 
made  within  our  Immediate  experience  can 
be  regarded  as  constituting  one  process, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  refuse  to  admit 
that  this  can  be  the  case  with  events  whose 
connecting  bond  lies  outside  our  experience 
Thus  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  devel- 
opment of  a  foetus  Into  an  adult  Is  a  single 
process,  and  that  It  Is  difficult  to  examine 
separately  and  in  Isolation,  any  of  Its  par- 
ticular stages  apart  from  the  process  as  a 
whole.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  less  ready 
to  regard  evolution  In  this  way. 

We  still  imply  that  radical  frontiers  exist 
between  life  at  different  levels  of  complexity 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  part  of  the 
same  evolutionary  process.  Yet.  It  can  be 
demonstrated  that  no  such  frontiers  obtain. 
When  Koliler  syntheslsed  urea,  the  barrier 
between  the  "organic"  and  the  "inorganic" 
was  suddenly  shattered,  as  was  that  between 
the  animate"  and  "Inanimate"  when  the 
virus  waa  found  to  manifest  certain  features 
associated  with  life  on  being  confronted  with 
a  source  of  protein,  and  at  other  periods  to 
display  the  normal  behaviour  pattern  of  a 
cryst^  Again,  it  has  been  demonstrated  re- 
peatedly  that  no  barrier  exists  separatlne 
man  from  other  animals.  He  Is  more  "intel- 
ligent   and  that  Is  about  all  that  can  be  said 

If  human  societies  are  not  unique,  their 
functions  cannot  be  understood  apart  from 
that  of  other  natural  systems,  such  as  eco- 
systems and  biological  organisms.  I.e.  In  the 
light  of  a  general  theorv  of  behaviour 
*J^f  understand  this,  one  must  first  realise 
^t^l  '"*  *°**  chaotic  human  societies 
in  Which  we  are  living  are  by  no  means  nor- 

^nV,  '"^j'  ^^  ^*®"  °"  ^^^  P'anet  for  a 
ml  Hon  and  a  half  years,  which  Is  possible 
Itls  only  in  the  last  150  years  that  he  has 
become  an  Industrialist,  and  that  Industry 
.  ^.P^'"^"^"  ^^'^  development  of  such  so- 
cieties, -nils  represents  no  more  than  two 
days  m  the  life  of  a  man  of  50. 

For  more  than  one  mUUon  four  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand  years  he  earned  hU  Uv- 
t?,^»"t>,*  hunter-gatherer.  During  all  thU 
time  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
societies  he  developed  were  In^  way  1^ 
adapted  to  their  respective  environments 
than  are  those  of  non-human  animals. 

From  our  knowledge  of  surviving  hunter- 
gatherer  societies,  such  as  the  Bushmen  of 
the  Kalahari,  one  can  presume  that  they 
probably  consumed  less  than  a  third  of  the 
avaUable  food  resoiu-ces.  They  did  not  clear 
forests  for  agricultural  land,  nor  did  they 
hack  down  trees  for  buUdlng  houses,  nor 
were  they  so  short-sighted  as  to  exterminate 
the  wUd  animals  on  which  they  depended 
for  their  livelihood. 


At  the  same  time  they  avoided  Increasing 
their  population  over  and  above  that  which 
might  lead  them  to  have  to  alter  their  life- 
style In  any  way. 

Even  If  one  considers  an  area  overpopu- 
lated,  a«  does  Professor  Ehrllch,*  "when  hu- 
man numbers  are  pressing  against  hiunan 
values",  and  not  Just  when  they  actually 
starve,  then  such  societies  were  never  over- 
populated. 

What  Is  more,  the  survival  of  such  soci- 
eties was  compatible  with  that  of  climax 
ecosystems,  to  which  they  contributed  by 
fulfilling  within  them  their  various  ecolog- 
ical fiinctlons.  Take  the  case  of  the  Plains 
Indians  of  North  America  who  lived  off  the 
vast  herds  of  bison.  They  did  not,  on  the 
whole,  attack  the  main  herd,  which  would 
have  been  a  dangerous  undertaking,  but 
rather  killed  off  the  stragglers;  the  old  and 
the  weak,  thereby  exertmg  quantitative  and 
qualitative  controls  on  these  animals. 

It  Is  significant  that  exactly  the  same  is 
true  of  the  lions  living  off  the  buffalo  herds 
In  East  Africa. 

If  human  societies  for  99.75  per  cent  of 
their  tenancy  of  this  planet,  behaved  as  an 
Integral  part  of  our  ecosphere  (before  the  In- 
vention of  agriculture  10,000  years  ago  and 
Industry  150  years  ago)  It  Is  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  such  behaviour  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  Its  laws. 

Nor  Is  there  any  reason  why  sociology 
should  b©  anything  but  a  branch  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  that  which  deals  with  a  par- 
ticular type  of  natural  system:  the  human 
society. 

Let  us  briefly  look  at  human  society  In 
this  light. 

First  of  all,  like  all  other  natural  sys- 
tems, a  human  society  displays  organisation. 
This  Is  probably  Its  most  Important  fea- 
ture. If  one  gathers  on  an  island  a  random 
collection  of  people  from  different  societies 
speaking  different  languages  It  would  be 
naive  to  suggest  that  these  constituted  a 
society.  Nevertheless  there  would  be  a  ten- 
dency for  organisation,  or  negative  entropy, 
to  build  up  (or  entropy  and  randomness 
to  be  reduced).  First  of  all  men  would  pair 
off  with  women  and  have  children.  Families 
would  be  formed  and  groups  of  these  fami- 
lies would  tend  to  be  associated  and  grow 
Into  small  communities.  As  this  occurred 
so  their  members  would  develop  more  and 
more  things  In  common.  They  would  learn 
to  speak  the  same  language  and  dress,  eat 
and  build  their  houses  In  a  similar  way. 
Slowly  a  common  set  of  values  and  aspira- 
tions would  emerge,  and  these  would  bind 
them  together  in  a  common  purpose  and 
transform  them  into  a  true  society. 

This  organisational  process  Is  not  a  linear 
one.  Thus,  in  Its  development  from  the  sim- 
ple to  the  complex,  matter  passes  through 
certain  critical  stages,  where  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  particular  type  or  organisation  are 
exhausted  and  further  advance  can  only  be 
achieved  by  the  development  of  a  new  type. 
Thus,  an  atom  can  be  developed  only  up 
to  a  certain  point.  This  point  will  vary  with 
dlffei  snt  types  of  atoms,  some  of  which,  such 
as  the  tungsten  atom,  are  relatively  large. 
Beyond  this  critical  point,  however,  de- 
velopment can  occur  only  by  the  association 
of  several  atoms  together  to  form  a  mole- 
cule. As  soon  as  the  latter  stage  Is  reached, 
the  constituent  atoms  undergo  a  considera- 
ble change.  In  that  a  radical  division  of  la- 
bour occurs,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
economy. 

To  explain  their  behaviour  now  requires 
the  Introduction  of  several  new  principles. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
notion  of  levels  of  organisation  does  not  apply 
equally  well  to  human  social  systems.  Thus 
the  family,  which  clearly  represents  the  first 
level  of  human  organisation.  Is  a  universal 
feature  of  all  human  societies,  and  there  Is 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


no  example  of  its  suppression  without  the 
most  serious  social  consequences.  The  family 
la  held  together  by  bonds  which  are  extenda- 
ble In  the  sense  that  the  stlmxill  required 
for  triggering  off  the  corresponding  behav- 
ioural responses  are  not  speciflc  as  in  the 
case  of  simpler  forms  of  life. 

For  example,  not  only  a  mother,  but  a 
mother-like  figure,  can  trigger  off  filial  re- 
sponses, or  vlc<5-versa.»  It  Is  this  feature  ot 
the  family  bonds  which  permits  the  develop- 
ment of  larger  social  units.  The  latter  can, 
of  course,  be  of  many  kinds.  They  can  be  bi- 
lateral extended  families,  or  unilateral,  or  the 
members  of  the  different  families  constitut- 
ing these  units  need  not  be  related  at  all,  as 
mere  contiguity  Is  sufficient  to  allow  the  de- 
velopment of  such  bonds.'  Another  essential 
characteristic  of  the  family  bonds  la  that 
they  cannot  be  extended  indefinitely.  This  la 
a  feature  of  all  bonds,  whether  they  be  hold- 
ing together  the  nucleus  of  an  atom  or  the 
solar  system.  A  point  must,  therefore,  be 
reached  where  the  bonds  cannot  be  extended 
any  further,  and  development  only  becomes 
possible  by  the  association  of  a  number  of 
such  units.  At  this  point  It  can  be  said  to 
have  reached  a  new  level  of  organisation. 

Once  we  pass  the  level  of  the  village,  clan 
or  lineage,  we  reach  a  level  of  social  organi- 
sation that  has  not  often  been  achieved  by 
the  human  species.  To  harness  the  family 
bends  in  such  a  way  as  to  build  up  a  larger 
unit  requires  the  development  of  very  elabo- 
rate forms  of  orgarUsatlon.  This  Involves 
"criss-cross"  bonds  that  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  veritable  cobweb  of  associa- 
tions of  one  sort  or  another,  all  of  which 
transcend  each  other  in  such  a  way  that 
each  Individual  is  linked  to  each  other  mem- 
ber of  the  society  In  at  least  one,  and  pref- 
erably more  ways. 

Thus  a  tribesman  Is  at  once  a  member  of 
a  family,  of  a  maternal  and  of  a  paternal 
kinship  group.  As  neither  of  these  may  co- 
incide with  the  social  unit  that  Is  the  vU- 
lage  In  which  he  lives,  he  la  a  member  of 
yet  another  group:  the  village.  He  Is  also 
likely  to  be  a  member  of  an  age  grade,  of  a 
secret  society  of  some  sort,  possibly  also  of 
a  military  club  and  of  some  other  group  with 
a  common  economic  activity.  Such  a  man 
has  a  very  definite  status  which  Linton «  de- 
fines as  "The  sum  total  of  all  the  statuses 
which  he  occupies  and  hence  his  position 
with  relation  to  the  total  society. 

The  same  principle  Is  apparent  in  the  more 
stable  segment  of  our  modern  societies.  Aa 
Linton  writes:  ".  .  .  the  status  of  Mr.  Jones 
as  a  member  of  his  community  derives  from 
a  combination  of  all  the  statuses  which  he 
holds  as  a  citizen,  as  an  attorney,  as  a  Mason, 
as  a  Methodist,  as  Mrs.  Jones'  hu.iband,  and 
so  on."  As  a  result  of  such  criss-cross  associa- 
tions, a  man  Is  in  contact  with  a  very  large 
number  of  cross-sections  of  the  society.  There 
is  what  Ortega  y  Gasset  •  calls  "coclal  elas- 
ticity". 

All  the  parts  of  the  society  are  In  contact 
with  each  other.  Any  change  In  the  society 
will,  therefore,  effect  each  Individual  and  the 
actions  of  each  Individual  must  effect  the 
society  as  a  whole  through  the  agency  of  all 
the  associations  of  which  he  Is  a  member. 

Without  social  elasticity  there  would  be  no 
bonds,  no  organisation:  In  fact  no  real  soci- 
ety. Yet  social  elasticity  can  only  be  main- 
tained In  special  conditions.  Thus  It  Is  likely 
that  If  the  society  grows  too  big,  the  bonds 
holding  It  together  become  of  an  ever  more 
precarious  nature  and  eventually  Incapable 
of  holding  It  together. 

The  social  system  Is,  In  fact,  overloaded, 
with  more  people  than  It  Is  capable  of  or- 
ganising Into  a  society.  Its  essential  struc- 
ture breaks  down,  and  It  ceases  to  be  capa- 
ble of  self-regulation. 

As  already  mentioned.  It  is  a  basic  feature 
of  all  bonds  that  there  Is  a  limit  to  their 
extendabllity.  Those  holding  together  a 
community  which  are  already  extensions  of 
the  family  ones,  cannot  be  extended  to  hold 
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together  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
people.  Aristotle  considered  that  a  city  could 
be  made  up  of  no  more  citizens  than  could 
not  know  each  other  by  sight.  The  Oreek  city 
states  which  displayed  some  of  the  features 
of  self-regulating  units,  were,  In  fact,  very 
small.  Only  three  had  more  than  20,000  citi- 
zens (Athens,  Corinth  and  Syracuse).  It  Is 
significant  that  a  recent  study  of  America 
has  revealed  that  the  crime  rate  appears  to 
be  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  city.  Vio- 
lent crime  appears  to  be  about  six  times 
greater  per  capita  in  cities  of  1  million  people 
than  In  cities  of  10,000. 

Social  elasticity  is  also  seriously  affected 
by  mobility.  It  Is  Impossible  to  create  sound 
societies  when  people  are  being  constantly 
moved  from  place  to  place.  In  such  condi- 
tions, the  towns  are  not  made  up  of  people 
who  have  grown  up  together  and  among 
whom  bonds  have  had  time  to  develop,  but 
simply  of  people  who  have  been  thrown  to- 
gether for  various  random  reasons.  Bonds 
cannot  be  manufactured  at  will.  Nor  can  that 
socialisation  process  that  will  enable  people 
to  fulfil  their  specific  functions  within  their 
social  system  be  compressed  Into  a  few  years 
of  adult  life.  It  Is  a  slow,  educative  process, 
the  most  Important  part  of  which  must  oc- 
cur In  the  early  years  of  life — when  the  gen- 
eralities of  a  cultural  pattern.  I.e.  its  basic 
goals  and  values,  are  Inculcated  via  the  fam- 
ily and  the  small  community. 

To  understand  this  principle,  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  see  how  cultural  Information  Is  used 
to  determine  the  adaptive  and  self-regula- 
tory behaviour  of  a  social  system,  In  fact, 
how  the  basic  cybernetic  model  applies  to  a 
society. 

If  a  society  Is  capable  of  self-regulation  be- 
haviour, it  Is  that  Its  responses  are  based 
on  a  model  of  Its  relationship  with  its  en- 
vironment. In  the  light  of  which  they  are 
being  continually  monitored.  Such  a  model 
Is  a  society's  world-view,  or  "Weltanschau- 
ung", which  Is  compounded  of  Ita  religion, 
mythology,  traditional  law,  etc. 

As  soon  as  one  understands  a  society's  cvil- 
ture,  one  understands  the  reason  for  Its  be- 
haviour and  all  Its  actions  that  previously 
appeared  random  or  Irrational,  now  appear 
quite  logical.  The  following  example  illus- 
trates this  point. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  Australian 
aborigines  failed  to  establish  a  cause  and 
effect  relationship  between  copulation  and 
conception.  Instead,  they  generally  believed 
that  the  spirits  of  children  yet  unborn, 
which  were  apparently  referred  to  as  "ngar- 
gugalla".  Inhabited  some  strange  world  from 
which  they  only  emerged  when  dreamt  of  by 
their  mothers.  Daisy  Bates*  tells  us  that 
among  the  KoolarrabuUoo  It  was  the  father 
who  had  to  have  such  a  dream: 

"They  believed  that  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  wu 
a  country  called  Jlmbln,  home  of  the  spirit 
babies  of  the  unborn,  and  the  young  of  all 
the  totems.  In  Jlmbln  there  was  never  a 
shadow  of  trouble  or  strife  or  toll  or  death: 
only  the  happy  laughter  of  the  little  i>eople 
at  play.  Sometimes  these  spirit  babies  were 
to  be  seen  by  the  Jalngangooroo,  the  witch- 
doctors. In  the  dancing  spray  and  sunlight  of 
the  beaches,  under  the  guardianship  of  old 
KooUbal,  the  mother-turtle,  or  tumbling  and 
somersaulting  In  the  blue  waters  with  PaJ- 
Jalburra,  the  porpoise  .  .  . 

".  .  .  So  firm  was  the  belief  In  the  'ngar- 
galuUa'  that  no  man  who  had  not  seen  it  in 
hla  sleeping  hours  would  claim  the  paternity 
of  a  child  born  to  him.  In  one  case,  that 
came  under  my  observation,  a  man  who  had 
been  absent  for  nearly  five  years  In  Perth 
proudly  acknowledged  a  child  born  in  hla  ab- 
sence, because  he  had  seen  the  'ngargalulla', 
and,  In  another,  though  husband  and  wife 
had  been  separated  not  a  day,  the  man  re- 
fuaed  absolutely  to  admit  paternity.  He  bad 
not  dreamed  the  'ngargalulla'.  Should  a  boy 
arrive  when  a  girl  came  In  the  dream,  or 


should  the  ngragalulla  not  have  appeared  to 
Its  rightful  father,  the  mother  must  find  the 
man  who  has  dreamed  It  correctly,  and  he  Is 
ever  after  deemed  to  be  the  father  of  that 
child." 

It  Is  evident  that.  If  we  were  not  aware  of 
this  aspect  of  the  world-view  or  model  of  the 
Koolarrabulloo,  we  would  find  their  attitude 
towards  the  acceptsmce  of  paternity  totally 
Illogical.  However,  once  we  were  acquainted 
with  their  model,  their  attitude  would  appear 
quite  reasonable,  and  could  even  be  predicted 
with  a  fair  measure  of  probability.  There  Is 
no  reason  why  all  seemingly  Irrational  be- 
haviour can  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  a 
cultural  model  of  this  sort. 

We  regard  as  "rational",  behavloxir  which 
Is  based  on  our  cultural  model  of  the  world 
and  which  somewhat  presumptiously  we 
regard  as  the  only  valid  one.  However,  If  we 
realised  that  the  object  of  cultural  Informa- 
tion Is  to  mediate  the  behaviour  that  will  lead 
a  society  to  adapt  to  Its  particular  environ- 
ment. It  then  becomes  apparent  that  whether 
or  not  this  Information  constituted  "scien- 
tific" knowledge  Is  Irrelevant,  and  hence  OTor 
particular  scientifically  based  culture  Is  In 
no  way  superior  to  those  developed  by  the 
most  primitive  societies. 

Equally  Important  Is  the  fact  that  a  cul- 
ture also  provides  a  society  with  a  goal- 
structm-e  and  a  means  of  achieving  It.  The 
goal  of  all  self-regulatlng  societies  appears  to 
be  the  acquisition  of  social  prestige.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  realise  that  this  goal  Is  only  pos- 
sible In  a  closely  knit  society.  In  which  there 
Is  fundamental  agreement  as  to  what  are  the 
determinants  of  prestige.  These  will  \exy  in 
each  society.  In  general  one  can  say  that  these 
will  coincide  with  the  qualities  that  must  be 
cultivated  if  the  society  is  to  survive.  Thus  In 
a  society  of  hunter-gatherers,  success  in  a 
himt  Is  likely  to  be  a  determinant  of  pres- 
tige; among  societies  Involved  in  war-Uke 
pursuits  courage  Is  likely  to  be  particularly 
prestigious.  The  prestige  achieved  will  de- 
termine one's  position  In  the  social  hierarchy. 
This  hierarchy  Is  of  Inunense  Importance  In 
avoiding  strife  and  In  ensuring  a  socially  ac- 
ceptable division  of  labour  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  If  there  Is  no  hierarchy 
there  will  be  constant  bickering  and  fighting. 
There  will  also  be  no  mechanism  for  eiLsurlng 
the  perpetuation  of  those  qualities  required 
If  the  society  is  to  survive.  Hierarchy  Is 
another  word  for  organisation.  There  are  only 
two  ways  of  dispensing  with  it:  one  Is  to 
accept  chaos  and  with  It  asystemlc  controls 
such  as  dictators,  the  other  is  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  society.  In  an  extremely  small 
social  grouping  such  as  the  Kalahari  Bush- 
men and  the  Pygmies  of  the  Iturl  Forest,  the 
requirements  for  hierarchy  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  very  stable  egalitarian  so- 
cieties are  possible.  However,  as  the  size  of 
the  groupings  Increases  so  must  the  re- 
quirement for  hierarchy. 

Each  society  has  a  whole  set  of  beliefs 
regarding  the  supernatural  forces  that  can 
be  exploited  to  enable  Individuals,  associa- 
tions and  society  as  a  whole  to  achieve  their 
ends. 

Many  ceremonies  and  rituals  are  performed 
to  this  end,  all  of  which  have  the  additional 
effect  of  tightening  social  bonds,  and  hence 
of  fvirther  Increasing  social  organisation.  At 
the  same  time,  every  society  has  a  set  of 
taboos,  basically  to  prevent  supernatural 
forces  from  being  moblllaed  to  hinder  the 
achievement  of  the  society's  goalstructure.' 

There  is  every  reason  that  the  goea  that 
self-regulatlng  societies  set  themselves  Is  one 
whose  achievement  permits  the  aatiofactlon 
of  the  environment's  many  competing  re- 
quirements and  la  not  purely  arbitrary  aa  In 
the  case  of  our  society. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  way  in  which 
the  size  of  the  simple  society  la  determined. 
Thus,  If  the  Eskimos  live  in  small  family 
units  during  the  simuner  montha.  It  la  be- 
cauae  there  la  no  need  for  a  larger  unit.  In- 


deed the  arctic  areas  they  Inhabit  would  not 
support  one.  If  the  Pygmies  of  the  Congo  live 
in  small  bands  It  is  becaiiae  this  Is  the  Ideal 
number  of  people  for  survival  In  tropical 
rain  forests,  possibly  providing  the  minimum 
number  of  hunters  required  to  trap  an  ele- 
phant. If  the  society  Is  truly  self-regulatlng, 
however,  it  should  be  capable  of  reducing  or 
Increasing  complexity  to  permit  adaptation 
to  changing  environmental  condltlona — ao 
long  as  these  occur  within  certain  limits. 
Thiis  when  faced  with  the  Macedonian  men- 
ace. It  would  have  been  adaptive  for  the 
Oreek  city  states  to  Join  together  to  form  a 
league.  I.e.  to  achieve  a  higher  level  of  orga- 
nisation. This  they  never  really  succeeded  in 
doing,  though  there  were  many  attempts. 

On  the  other  hand.  In  the  absence  Of  en- 
vironmental challenges  requiring  action  on 
the  part  of  a  larger,  more  complex  social  unit. 
It  would  be  adaptive  for  complexity  to  be  re- 
duced, for  the  society  to  break  up,  tempo- 
rarily at  least.  Into  its  constituent  parts.  Usu- 
ally, however.  Institutional  barriers  prevent 
this  from  occurring.  Central  governments  are 
Jealous  of  the  territories  that  they  control 
and  usually  refuse  to  face  reality,  once  en- 
vironmental conditions  render  superfluous 
and  artlflclal  the  states  that  they  control. 

The  Important  thing  Is  that  a  self-regulat- 
lng <vx:lety  must  be  goal -directed.  It  moves 
in  a  particular  direction,  and  both  the  goal 
towards  which  It  Is  moving,  and  that  be- 
haviour pattern  that  permits  its  achieve- 
ment, are  culturally  determined. 

For  the  society  to  keep  moving  in  this 
direction.  It  means  that  all  Its  members 
must  be  Imbued  with  the  cultural  Informa- 
tion that  win  enable  them  to  fulfil  their 
speciflc  functions  as  specialised  members  of 
their  social  system.  It  also  means  that  every 
cxUtural  trait  which  we  often  tend  to  regard 
aa  being  of  little  practical  significance,  and 
which  our  missionaries,  educators,  adminis- 
trators, etc.,  are  only  too  pleased  to  inter- 
fere with,  has  a  speciflc  function  In  the 
overall  social  behaviour  pattern. 

If  one  were  acquainted  with  the  culture 
of  any  stable  society  and  were  capable  of 
working  out  the  role  played  by  each  of  the 
customs  and  Institutions  within  this  cul- 
ture. I.e.  by  determining  In  what  way  they 
contributed  tow^ards  the  SLdaptlve  behaviour 
of  the  society  to  Its  particular  environment, 
one  could  easily  Imagine  what  would  be  the 
consequences  of  their  suppression  by  outside 
Interference.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the 
marital  customs  of  the  Comorlans,  who  In- 
habit a  group  of  Islands  between  Mozam- 
bique and  Madagascar.  The  people  of  the 
Comores  have  a  complex  social  organisation, 
probably  based  on  Indigenous  customs  upon 
which  were  superimposed  those  of  their  Is- 
lamic conquerors.  From  the  former  they  in- 
herited a  matrlllneal  and  matrolocal  tradi- 
tion; from  the  latter  a  patrilineal  and  patrl- 
local  one.  Islamic  marital  law  has  also  been 
adopted.  As  a  result,  there  Is  ptolygamy  and 
a  high  frequency  of  divorce.  Indeed,  so  high 
Is  the  latter  that  It  Is  perfectly  normal  for 
a  woman  to  have  been  married  five  to  ten 
times.  From  the  experience  gained  In  our 
society,  we  would  tend  to  associate  such  a 
consequent  number  of  "broken  homes",  with 
a  very  high  rate  of  Juvenile  delinquency, 
schizophrenia  and  suicide.  I.e.  the  aymptoma 
of  social  disorder.  However,  things  do  not 
work  out  that  way. 

In  Mayotte,  one  of  the  Islands  making  up 
the  Comores  Archipelago,  there  have  been 
only  two  deaths  by  violence  In  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  neither  were  premeditated  mur- 
ders. Crime  In  general  Is  minimal,  as  are  men- 
tal diseases,  delinquency,  suicide  and  the 
other  symptoms  of  social  disorder. 

The  society  la  thus  cultxirally  adapted 
to  marital  instability,  which  ours  Is  not.  The 
reasons  are  two-fold.  First,  by  virtue  of  the 
institution  of  matrlllnearlty  and  matrllooal- 
Ity,  a  child  la  partly  the  responsibility  of  the 
mother's  clan.  Many  of  the  functions  of  fa- 
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therhood  are  In  fact  fulfilled  by  the  mother's 
elder  brother,  and  Inheritance,  for  Instance, 
Is  primarily  through  him  rather  than  through 
the  father.  Secondly,  by  custom,  the  step- 
father automatically  assumes  many  of  the 
responsibilities  of  fatherhood,  vis-a-vis  the 
children  that  his  new  wife  has  had  with 
previous  husbands.  The  step-father,  or  "baba 
combo".  Is,  In  particular,  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  the  very  large  expenses  Involved 
In  the  circumcision  ceremony  of  his  step- 
sons. Also,  the  father's  role  Is  reduced  by  the 
fact  that  the  children  are  brought  up  In  the 
mother's  home.  As  the  father  probably  has 
several  other  wives,  he  will  in  any  case  only 
be  physically  present  In  one  particular  house 
on  one  or  two  days  a  week.  For  all  those  rea- 
sons, divorce  does  not  have  the  same  unset- 
tling effect  In  the  Comores  that  it  does  In  our 
society.  Now,  supposing  a  missionary  or  ad- 
ministrator suddenly  decided  that  ma- 
trlllnearlty  and  matrllocallty  were  vestiges  of 
barbarity  not  to  be  found  In  modern  civilised 
societies,  and  that  they  must,  therefore,  be 
abolished;  unless  he  abolished  at  the  same 
time  many  of  the  other  customs  making  up 
this  complex  culture,  the  results  would  be 
disastrous.  Schizophrenia,  delinquency,  and 
the  other  symptoms  of  social  disorder  would 
result,  as  they  do  In  our  society  with  the 
break-up  of  the  nuclear  family. 

What  is  particularly  striking  about  the 
self-regulating  society  Is  the  absence  of  these 
forms  of  deviation.  Crime  is,  in  fact,  an  ex- 
tremely rare  occurrence  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  policemen,  lawcourts,  tri- 
bunals, etc.  Indeed  In  such  a  society,  there 
Is  no  need  for  external  controls  of  this  sort. 
Systemic  controls.  I.e.  those  controls  applied 
by  the  society  as  a  whole  through  the  medi- 
um of  public  opinion,  are  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent any  deviation  from  the  accepted  norm.« 
As  Linton  writes:  "The  Eskimos  say  that 
If  a  man  is  a  thief  no  one  will  do  anything 
about  It,  but  the  people  will  lauRh  when  his 
name  is  mentioned.  This  does  not  sound  like 
a  severe  penalty  but  it  suffices  to  make  theft 
almost  unknown.  Ridicule  will  bring  almost 
any  Individual  to  terms,  while  the  most  stub- 
bom  rebel  will  bow  before  ostracism  or  the 
threat  of  expulsion  from  his  group." 

Besides  In  a  stable  society,  all  the  citizens 
will  have  the  good  of  the  society  at  heart. 
They  will  feel  part  of  It  and  will  all  equally 
oppose  the  behaviour  on  the  part  of  any  of 
Its  members  that  Is  contrary  to  the  estab- 
lished customs  and  that  might  compromise 
the  interests  of  the  society  as  a  whole.  Solon 
was  once  asked  which  was  the  best  policed 
city."  "The  city"  he  replied  "where  all  the 
citizens,  whether  they  have  suffered  Injury 
or  not,  equally  pursue  and  punish  Injustice  " 
The  same  spirit  that  Solon  expressed  is  ap- 
parent In  Pericles'  celebrated  speech  over  the 
bodies  of  the  first  victims  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war:  ".  .  .  We  are  prevented  from 
doing  wrong  by  respect  for  authority  and  for 
the  laws,  having  an  especial  regard  for  those 
which  are  ordained  for  the  protection  of  the 
Injured,  as  well  as  for  those  unwritten  laws 
which  bring  upon  the  transgressor  of  them 
the  reprobation  of  the  general  sentiment." 

We  regard  government,  parliaments,  and 
vast  bureaucracies  as  essential  to  all  societies 
However,  it  Is  probable  that  most  of  the 
societies  ever  developed  by  man  dispensed 
with  such  external  controls.  As  Lowle  writes:* 
".  .  .  It  should  be  noted  that  the  legislative 
function  In  most  primitive  communities 
seems  strangely  curtailed  when  compared 
with  that  exercised  In  the  more  complex 
civilisations.  All  the  exigencies  of  normal 
social  Intercourse  are  covered  by  customary 
law,  and  the  business  of  such  governmental 
machinery  as  exists  Is  rather  to  exact  obedi- 
ence to  traditional  usage  than  to  create  new 
precedents." 
Indeed.  In  such  societies,  nothing  can  be 
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found  to  correspond  to  our  notion  of  govern- 
ment. There  are  no  kings,  presidents,  or  even 
chiefs,  no  courts  of  law,  prisons  or  police 
force.  The  closest  approximation  to  a  polit- 
ical institution  Is  the  council  of  elders  that 
occasionally  gathers  to  discuss  Important  is- 
sues. It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  Australian 
aboriginal  tribe  has  often  been  referred  to  as 
a  "gerontocracy",  or  as  a  government  by  the 
old  men — a  title  that  can  aptly  be  applied 
to  most  simple,  ordered  societies. 

The  absence  of  formal  institutions,  rather 
than  give  rise  to  the  permissiveness  that  we 
would  expect,  is  in  fact  associated  with  disci- 
pline and  the  strictest  possible  adherence  to 
the  tribal  code  of  ethics.  Behavior  which.  In 
a  disordered  society,  could  only  be  exacted 
at  the  cost  of  brutal  coercion,  is  with  them 
ensured  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  the 
s-anctlon  of  the  elders,  and  the  fear  of  the 
ancestral  spirits. 

In  more  advanced  societies,  we  find  the 
same  principle  obtaining  in  a  less  extreme 
form.  Thus,  In  ordered  societies  where  public 
opinion  plays  an  Important  role,  the  need 
for  strong  government,  and  In  particular, 
dictators,  is  correspondingly  reduced. 

Conversely,  in  these  disordered  societies 
where  public  opinion  plays  but  a  small  part, 
we  find  that  the  absence  of  the  most  au- 
thoritarian government,  linked  to  an  all- 
pervasive  and  coercive  bureaucracy  inevita- 
bly leads  to  lawlessness  and  mob  rule. 

By  causing  the  disintegration  of  a  society, 
by  overloading  the  social  system  with  too 
many  people,  or  by  increasing  mobility  so  as 
to  prevent  their  proper  socialisation,  one  is 
reducing  the  power  of  public  opinion,  and 
thereby  the  society's  capacity  for  self-regula- 
tion. We  are  Introducing  asystemlc  controls 
in  ever  greater  quantities:  more  politicians, 
more  bureaucrats,  more  laws,  more  tribunals 
so  one  is  rendering  the  systemic  controls  ever 
more  redundant,  and  further  reducing  a 
society's  capacity  for  self -regulation. 

A  society  used  to  being  run  in  this  man- 
ner ceases  to  be  capable  of  running  itself.  In 
many  South  American  republics,  the  deposi- 
tion of  one  dictator  will  lead  merely  to  the 
installation  of  another.  Real  democracy  is 
not  possible  since  the  essential  social  struc- 
ture for  rendering  It  possible  does  not  ob- 
tain. A  mass  democracy  is,  in  fact,  a  contra- 
diction in  terms,  and  as  our  society  becomes 
ever  more  massive  and  ever  less  organised,  i.e. 
as  entropy  and  randomness  Increase,  so  niust 
there  be  a  proportionate  Increase  in  the 
precarious  a-systemlc  controls  required  to 
maintain  a  semblance  of  social  order,  and  a 
Similar  reduction  in  Its  stability  and  hence 
In  Its  capacity  to  survive. 

We  can  thereby  formulate  the  essential 
principle  that  the  higher  the  entropy  or 
randomness  of  a  social  system,  the  greater 
must  be  the  need  for  asystemlc  controls  of 
which  the  most  extreme  kind  is  a  dictator 

Such  controls  are  as  unsatisfactory  in  social 
systems  as  they  are  In  eco-systems.  and  for 
the  same  reasons.  A  dictator  gears  his  society 
to  the  achievement  of  what  is  usually  an 
arbitrary  goal  regardless  of  environmental 
requirements.  This  can  therefore  only  in- 
crease the  society's  instability. 

As  we  have  seen,  it  creates  a  need  for  fur- 
ther dictatorship  by  destroying  natural  sys- 
temic controls  which  it  renders  redundant. 
It  Is  also  highly  vulnerable.  One  can  ex- 
terminate a  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  a  self-regulating  society  without  af- 
fecting Its  organisation  or  its  capacity  to 
govern  Itself,  whereas  in  a  dictatorship,  it 
suffices  to  kill  the  dictator  for  the  society 
to  be  plunged  into  chaos  and  civU  war  a 
point  that  is  particularly  well  Ulustrated  by 
the  experience  of  the  later  Roman  Empire. 
Dictatorship,  in  other  words,  involves  a 
drastic  simplification  of  a  society's  control 
mechanUms,  and  must  determine  a  cor- 
responding reduction  in  its  stability. 

Our  industrial  society  is  further  affecting 
human  society  by  absorbing  non-industrial 


cultures.  Whereas  there  were  previously  in- 
numerable  cultiu'es  geared  to  totaUy  different 
ends,  so,  as  they  faU  within  the  orbit  of 
Industrial  "civilisation",  they  come  more  and 
more  to  resemble  each  other. 

It  is  significant  that  In  New  Guinea,  that 
last  great  reservoir  of  primitive  cultural  wis- 
dom, there  are  still  700  different  cultural  pat- 
terns, each  with  its  own  distinct  language.  la 
such  circumstances  mistakes  committed  by 
one  such  social  group  are  likely  to  have  the 
minimal  effect  on  the  others  and  the  proba- 
bility that  at  least  one  cultural  pattern  pro- 
vides the  solution  to  a  new  environmental 
problem  is  maximised. 

The  absorption  of  these  diverse  highly  dif- 
ferentiated societies  Into  a  common  mass- 
society  geared  to  the  achievement  of  short- 
term  material  ends  is  a  loss  to  humanity 
that  cannot  be  over-emphasised. 

It  must  seriously  reduce  the  complexity 
and  hence  the  stability  of  htunan  social  or- 
ganisations on  this  planet.  It  must  also  lead 
to  the  Irreparable  loss  of  a  vast  store  of  cul- 
tural Information  which  is  as  Important  to 
man's  survival  as  is  the  store  of  genetic  plant 
variety  so  seriously  compromised  by  modern 
agricultural  techniques. 

Social  disruption  and  its  effects 
There  Is  Increasing  evidence  that  depriva- 
tion of  a  satisfactory  family  environment  will 
affect  children  profoundly  and  colour  every 
aspect  of  their  later  life."  Such  children  are 
often  referred  to  as  emotionally  disturbed. 
However  bright  they  may  be,  they  will  tend 
to  find  it  very  difficult  to  fit  into  their  so- 
cial environment,  the  reason  being  that  the 
early  and  most  Important  stages  of  socialisa- 
tion were  badly  impaired.  The  earlier  family 
deprivation  occurred,  the  more  will  this  be 
the  case,  for  as  D.  O.  Hebb  "  shows,  the  effect 
of  early  experience  on  adult  behaviour  Is  uni- 
versally correlated  with  age. 

Sadly,  it  Is  rarely  possible  for  socially  de- 
prived and  emotionally  disturbed  children 
to  be  satisfactorily  socialized.  No  amount  of 
school  education  can  do  much  for  them. 

They  are  characterised  by  their  Inability 
to  accept  any  social  constraints.  They  are 
unable  to  concentrate  on  their  work  and  are 
only  interested  in  things  which  are  of  ap- 
parent immediate  advantage  to  them.  Re- 
gardless of  their  intelligence  level,  they  are 
thus  extremely  dlfflciilt  to  educate.  They  are 
particularly  concerned  with  the  present,  and 
the  short-term,  and  are  predisposed  to  all 
pathological  forms  of  behaviour  such  as  de- 
linquency, drug  addiction,  alcoholism  and 
schizophrenia. 

What  is  worse,  when  they  grow  up,  they 
are  unlikely  to  be  capable  of  fulfilling  their 
normal  famUy  functions;  their  children, 
consequently  also  deprived  of  a  normal  fam- 
ily environment,  will  In  turn  tend  to  be  emo- 
tionally unstable. 

John  Bowlby  went  so  far  as  to  compare 
a  delinquent  with  a  typhoid  carrier.'^  He  Is 
as  much  a  carrier  of  disease  as  the  latter— 
of  a  disease  of  the  personality  which  will 
affect  his  family  and  his  community  for  gen- 
erations, until  his  descendants  are  elim- 
inated by  natural  selection. 

Socially  deprived,  emotionally  disturbed 
youths  are  a  feature  of  disintegrating  so- 
cieties. In  the  black  ghettoes  of  New  York 
and  other  large  American  cities,  they  are  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  There  is  In- 
creasing reason  to  suppose  that  the  law 
standard  of  achievement  and  the  high  rate 
of  crime,  and  various  forms  of  retreatlsm 
that  characterise  such  societies  are  mainly 
attributable  to  family  deprivation. 

If  a  child  Is  seriously  affected  by  being 
deprived  of  a  satisfactory  family  environ- 
ment, an  adult  is  also  adversely  affected  by 
being  deprived  of  a  satisfactory  cormnimal 
environment. 

As  we  have  seen,  in  a  stable  society,  a  cul- 
tural pattern  provides  an  individual  with  a 
complete    goal    structure    and    an    envlron- 
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ment  within  which  these  goals  can  be  satis- 
fied. 

In  a  stable  society  the  principal  goal  ap- 
pears to  be  the  acquisition  of  prestige,  to 
be  looked  up  to  by  one's  family  and  com- 
munity. 

In  o\a  Industrial  society,  prestige  Is 
achieved  !n  a  variety  of  ways,  Including  the 
right  education,  entering  a  socially  accept- 
able profession  and  perhaps  most  Important 
of  all,  making  money. 

Those  who  have  not  been  subjected  to 
the  normal  socialisation  process  and  in  par- 
ticular members  of  different  minority  ethnic 
groups,  may  for  various  reasons,  find  these 
avenues  of  success  barred  to  them.  In  such 
conditions  they  have  no  alternative  but  to 
develop  a  substitute  set  of  goals.  Cloward 
and  Ohlln  "  interpret  the  development  of  b 
criminal  sub-culture  In  the  slums  of  a  big 
city  in  these  terms.  It  provides  people  with 
a  new  set  of  goals  which  they  can  achieve. 
Once  crime  becomes  big  business,  and  re- 
quires the  same  sort  of  qualities  that  permit 
success  in  the  mainstream  culture,  then  a 
further  substitute  outlet  Is  required. 

It  is  in  these  terms  that  Cloward  and  Ohlln 
Interpret  the  "violent  gang"  subculture 
which  also  has  Its  own  ethic  and  goal  struc- 
ture, so  different  from  the  mainstream  cul- 
ture. However,  those  who  have  not  succeeded 
In  shedding  the  latter's  values  find  them- 
selves Incapable  of  participating  In  it.  They 
are  forced  to  indulge  In  one  or  other  form 
of  retreatlsm — to  Isolate  themselves  psycho- 
logically from  an  environment  which  not  only 
falls  to  provide  them  with  an  essential  set 
of  goals  but  also  denies  them. 

Merton  »  describes  a  retreatlst  In  the  fol- 
lowing way:  ".  .  .  DefeatUm,  quietism  and 
resignation  are  manifested  in  escape  mecha- 
nisms which  ultimately  lead  him  to  'escape' 
from  the  requirements  of  the  society.  It  Is 
thus  an  expedient  which  arises  from  the 
continued  failure  to  near  the  goal  by  legiti- 
mate measures  and  from  an  inability  to  use 
the  illegitimate  route  because  of  internalised 
prohibitions,  this  process  occurring  while 
the  supreme  value  of  the  success-goal  has 
not  yet  been  renounced.  The  conflict  is  re- 
solved by  abandoning  both  precipitating  ele- 
ments, the  goals  and  the  means.  The  escape 
is  complete,  the  conflict  is  eliminated  and 
the  individual  is  associallsed." 

In  a  disintegrating  society  one  woiold  tend 
to  find  sub-cultures  developing  along  all 
these  different  lines  In  varying  degrees,  I.e. 
there  will  be  an  increase  In  delinquency,  vio- 
lence and  all  the  various  forms  of  retreatlsm, 
such  as  drugs,  drink,  strange  religious  cxilts, 
etc,  and  mental  disease.  Such  a  society  will 
be  characterised  by  a  general  feeling  of  alm- 
lessness,  a  frantic,  almost  pathetic  search 
for  originality,  over-preoccupation  with  any- 
thing capable  of  providing  short-term  enter- 
tainment, and  beneath  It  all  a  feeling  of 
hopelessness  of  the  futility  of  all  effort. 

Crime 

In  the  United  States,  according  to  Mi.  John 
Mitchell.  Attorney-General,  crime  In  cities 
of  more  than  250,000  inhabitants  is  two  and  a 
half  times  that  of  the  suburbs,  which  in  turn 
is  twice  that  of  rural  areas,  Crime,  needless 
to  say,  is  on  the  increase.  In  the  United 
States  It  has  doubled  In  the  last  10  years. 
In  1969  there  were  2,471  crimes  per  100,000 
Inhabitants.  There  were  655.000  violent 
crimes  and  4,334,000  crimes  against  property, 
14,590  murders,  36,470  rapes  and  306,420  ag- 
gravated assaults.  This  is  an  increase  of  12 
per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  crime  Is  increasing  at  a 
similar  rate.  In  1970,  according  to  a  Newsight 
investigation,  there  were  1«4  million  indicta- 
ble crimes,  300,000  in  London  alone,  an  In- 
crease of  about  10  per  cent  over  1969. 

Crimes  of  violence  and  burglary  and  bat- 
tery In  particular  are  Increasing  at  the 
fastest  rate,  at  more  than  15  per  cent  per 
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anntun.  There  are  at  present  66  crimes  of 
violence  per  100,000  people  In  the  United 
Kingdom  as  opposed  to  324  per  100,000  In 
the  United  States.  At  the  present  doubling 
rate  of  Ave  years  It  will  take  approximately 
12  years  to  achieve  the  US  rate  of  324  per 
100,000  which  Is  so  bad  that  life  in  cities  has 
become  intolerable  and  economic  activity 
seriously  menaced. 

Professor  Michael  Banton  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology,  Bristol  University,  told  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  that  "Increased  disorder  Is  part  of  the 
price  we  pay  for  the  adaptation  of  o\ir  social 
arrangements  to  an  economic  system  which 
brings  us  such  great  material  beneflts". 

The  relationships  between  crime  rate  and 
urbanisation  has  been  established  in  a  recent 
study  in  the  US  (see  Table  8)  which  shows 
that  it  Is  considerably  higher  per  capita  In 
cities  of  more  than  250,000  than  in  small 
towns  with  a  population  of  less  than  10,000. 

Crime  is  part  of  the  price  of  affluence,  or 
more  precisely,  of  the  social  disintegration 
that  affluence  gives  rise  to. 

Perhaps  the  most  damning  indictment  of 
our  industrial  society  Is  the  behaviour  of  peo- 
ple when  the  elaborate  mechanisms  of  the 
law  are  for  some  technical  reason  put  tem- 
porarily out  of  action. 

In  Montreal,  during  a  24-hour  police  strike, 
shops  were  pillaged,  women  raped  and  houses 
burgled. 

In  London,  during  a  power  strike  theft  in- 
creased to  such  as  extent  In  shops  and  de- 
partment stores  that  many  had  to  close  until 
the  light  came  on  again. 

Nothing  better  Illustrates  what  can  happen 
when  the  self-regulating  mechanisms  which 
normally  ensure  the  orderly  behaviour  of  the 
members  of  a  stable  society  break  down  and 
are  replaced  by  a  precarious  set  of  external 
controls. 

Illegitimacy 

As  the  family  unit  breaks  down,  It  Is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  Illegitimacy,  another 
symptom  of  social  disintegration,  increases. 
Nor  Is  it  surprising  to  find  that  It  is  closely 
linked  with  other  symptoms  of  social  disin- 
tegration. According  to  W.  R.  Lyster,  an  A\is- 
trallan  statistician,  "Crime  and  Illegitimacy 
rates  are  simultaneous  in  their  Incidence.  The 
illegitimacy  rate  in  England  and  Wales  per 
100  of  all  births  has  increased  since  1955  from 
4.7  to  7.8;  crime  has  Increased  from  about  45 
per  10,000  to  120  per  10,000;  thus,  both  have 
more  than  doubled." 

Illegitimacy  is  costing  our  government  £52 
million  per  year.  In  industrial  slums  and 
other  societies  that  have  reached  the  more  ad- 
vanced stages  of  disintegration  it  Is  not  un- 
usual to  find  that  up  to  70  per  cent  of  chil- 
dren are  illegitimate. 

W.  A.  W.  Freeman,  President  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Officers  Association,  has  recently  re- 
ported a  startling  Increase  in  the  number  of 
women  who  are  simply  abandoning  their 
children,  something  which  would  not  occur 
In  a  stable  society. 

Alcoholism 

For  each  specific  cultural  pattern  there 
must  exist  an  optimum  degree  of  alcohol 
consumption.  It  Is  likely  that  increases  over 
and  above  this  level  will  be  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  development  of  disorder  within 
the  society  itself.  The  number  of  offences  of 
drunkenness  proved  in  England  and  Wales 
for  the  year  1967  Is  greater  than  the  number 
of  offences  proved  In  previous  years.  The  In- 
crease as  expected  occurred  in  the  large  cities, 
the  City  of  London  having  476.43  offenses  for 
each  10.000  of  its  population.  The  Home  Office 
with  characteristic  ignorance  of  basic  socio- 
logical matters  writes :  "No  reason  for  the  In- 
crease can  be  adduced.  There  was  no  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  liquor  licensing  laws." 

According  to  the  National  Council  on 
Alcoholism,  alcoholism  is  costing  the  country 
about  £250  million  a  year,  mainly  by  absen- 
teeism from  work.  About  seven  workers  out  of 


of  every  thousand  have  drinking  problems, 
and  there  are  about  400,000  alcoholics  in  tlie 
country,  a  figure  which  Is  Increasing 
annually. 

Mental  health 

Social  disintegration  is  a  major  cause  of 
mental  disease.  When  an  Individual  deprived 
of  his  essential  social  and  physical  environ- 
ment is  Incapable  of  building  a  substitute 
one,  or  falls  to  Isolate  himself  from  the  one 
he  can  no  longer  tolerate,  by  means  of  drugs 
or  alcohol,  his  behaviour  pattern,  no  longer 
adaptive  to  an  environment  for  which  it  was 
not  designed,  tends  to  break  down.  One  re- 
maining position  of  defence  Is  to  build  up 
his  own  personal  world  of  fantasy  which  con- 
tains Just  those  environmental  constituents 
of  which  he  has  beer  deprived,  and  which  he 
most  requires. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  to  show  that 
members  of  a  society  undergoing  accultura- 
tion, whose  culture  is  breaking  down  under 
the  Influence  of  an  alien  one  are  particularly 
prone  to  mental  disease. 

As  national  boundaries  break  down,  small 
communities  are  swallowed  up  by  vast  urban 
conglomerations,  mobility  Is  increased  and 
people  move  about  the  place  in  search  of  bet- 
ter pay,  so  cultural  patterns  break  down. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  mental  disease  is 
increasing  at  a  phenomenal  rate.  According 
to  Ministry  of  Health  statistics  169. IGO  people 
were  admitted  to  hospitals  In  England  and 
Wales  In  1967  suffering  from  mental  Illness, 
two  and  a  half  times  as  manr  as  In  1951. 

There  were  600,000  mentally  disordered 
people  in  England  and  Wales  in  1967,  186,901 
of  them  occupying  hospital  beds  or  46.6  per 
cent  of  all  hospital  beds.  Thirty-two  million 
working  days  every  year  are  lost  because  of 
mental  illness,  representing  a  cost  to  the  na- 
tion of  £100  million,  and  local  authorities 
spent  £20.250.000  In  mental  health,  more 
than  six  times  what  was  spent  in  1957. 

Suicide 

Durkhelm  regarded  suicide  as  the  ultimate 
manifestation  of  anomle.  He  found  that  the 
suicide  rate  was  particularly  low  in  poor 
rural  communities  where  social  structures 
were  intact,  and  high  in  disintegrating  af- 
fluent societies,  especially  among  the  work- 
ing cla.sses  and  even  more  so  among  immi- 
grants, In  this  case  Italians  to  the  cities  of 
Lorraine. 

He  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "suicide  varies 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  degree  of  Inte- 
gration of  the  social  groups  to  which  the  In- 
dividual belongs". 

In  Britain  the  suicide  rate  has  fallen  over 
the  last  six  years  by  about  200  a  year.  Nev- 
ertheless, according  to  the  Samaritans,  a  lay 
organisation  thai,  helps  depressed  and  po- 
tentially suicidal  people,  the  number  of  po- 
tential suicides  has  more  than  doubled  In 
the  last  two  years. 

In  1967  their  seven  London  area  branches 
dealt  with  5.999  new  cases.  In  1969  the  same 
branches  dealt  with  a  further  11.641  cases. 
The  Reverend  Basil  Higeinson.  an  official  of 
this  organisation,  estimates  that  cases  would 
go  on  rising  at  this  rate. 

Conclusion 

There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
social  Ills  at  present  afflicting  our  society — 
Increasing  crime,  delinquency,  vandalism,  al- 
coholism as  well  as  drug  addiction — are 
closely  related  and  are  the  symptoms  of  the 
breakdown  of  our  cultural  pattern  which  In 
turn  is  an  aspect  of  the  disintegration  of  our 
society.  These  tendencies  can  only  be  ac- 
centuated by  further  demographic  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  Is  chimeric  to  suppose 
than  any  of  these  tendencies  can  be  checked 
by  the  application  of  external  controls  or  by 
treating  them  in  Isolation,  i.e.  apart  from  the 
social  disease  of  which  they  are  but  the 
symptoms 

It  Is  the  cause  itself,  unchecked  economle 
and  demographic  growth,  that  must  be 
treated.  Until  such  time  as  the  most  radical 
measures  are  undertaken  for  this  ptxrpoee. 
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these  tendencies  will  be  further  accentu- 
ated— until  their  cost  becomes  so  high  that 
further  growth  ceases  to  be  viable.  "■' 

TABLE  8— INCREASE  IN  CRIME  RATES  WITH  INCREASE 
IN  SIZE:  URBAN  CRIME  RATES  PER  100.000  POPUU- 
TION,    1957 


Size  of  cities 


Over 
250.  000 


50.000  to 
100.  OOO 


Under 
10,000 


Criminal  homicide: 
Murder,  nonne?ligenf 

nian5lau8hter ....  5.5 

Manslaughter  by  negli- 
gence   4.4 

Rape... 23.7 

Robbery.  IQg.o 

Aggravated  assault 130.8 

(At  this  point  the  scale 
changes) 

Burglary,  breaking  or  enter- 
ing  574.9 

Larceny-theft 1,256.0 

Autotheft. 337.0 


4.2 

3.7 

9.3 

36.9 

78.5 


474.6 

1,142.4 

226.9 


2.7 

1.3 

7.0 

16.4 

34.0 


313.3 
992.1 
112.9 


Note:  Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Pemberton  Publishing 
Co.  from  "Population  Versus  Liberty,"  by  Jack  Parsons. 

APPENDLX  C:   POPULATION  AND  FOOD  SUPPLY 

It  Is  a  common  assumption  that  through- 
out the  entire  history  of  mankind,  human 
populations  have  expanded  whenever  con- 
ditions permitted.  Thus  It  Is  argued  that  dur- 
ing the  100,000  generations  In  which  our 
forebears  lived  by  food-collecting,  the  diffi- 
cult tes  of  keeping  body  and  soul  together 
were  so  great  that  populations  were  limited 
largely  by  crude  food  availability.  Then  with 
the  adoption  of  agriculture,  some  200  to  300 
generations  ago,  the  new-found  sources  of 
food  permitted  populations  to  expand  until 
generally-speaking  they  were  held  down  only 
by  disease.  Finally,  modern  public  health 
methods,  principally  greatly  Improved  sani- 
tation and  vector  control  procedures,  per- 
mitted the  phenomenal  Increases  which  col- 
lectively are  known  today  as  the  population 
explosion. 

Yet  there  Is  now  good  evidence  that  many 
of  the  human  societies  living  before  the 
agricultural  revolution  (and  a  few  after) 
were  stable  societies  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  phrase:  i.e.  they  were  regulated  not  by 
starvation,  disease  or  war,  but  by  cultural 
controls  which  only  now  we  are  beginning 
to  understand.  Why  these  controls  disap- 
peared we  do  not  know.  For  the  time  being, 
however,  we  may  speciilate  that  they  were 
lost  In  the  cultural  changes  such  societies 
must  have  undergone  In  response  to  the 
Immense  ecological  changes  brought  about 
by  each  advance  and  retreat  of  glaclatlon 
during  the  Pleistocene  Ice  Age. 

Since  In  a  nutshell  the  problem  of  popu- 
lations and  food  supply  Is  how  to  live  within 


one's  ecological  means  without  being  forced 
to  do  so  by  naked  hunger.  It  Is  worth  bearing 
In  mind  that  man  (like  many  other  animals) 
Is  potentially  capable  of  so  doing.  In  the 
meantime,  we  are  faced  with  the  task  of 
reducing  birth  rate  to  compensate  for  the 
fall  in  death  rate,  becavise  daunting  though 
It  undoubtedly  Is,  the  alternative  of  satisfac- 
torily feeding  an  expanding  population  Is 
still  more  so.  Nonetheless,  so  far  attempts  to 
reduce  birth  rates  have  been  largely  Ineffec- 
tive on  a  global  scale  and  even  if  they  were 
to  be  successful  It  Is  unlikely  that  they  could 
produce  significant  reductions  In  population 
growth  rates  within  the  time  scale  required 
to  avoid  major  food  shortages. 

It  Is  argued  that  the  raising  of  living 
standards  will,  of  itself,  limit  population 
growth  by  offering  economic  Incentives  that 
are  reduced  If  the  ratio  of  wage-earners  to 
dependents  within  the  family  group  Is 
weighted  too  heavily  In  favour  of  dependants. 
Evidence  of  this  Is  contradictory,  although 
It  Is  true  that  families  have  become  smaller 
In  Europe  as  levels  of  material  prosperity 
have  risen.  However,  It  Is  not  possible  that 
this  situation  can  be  repeated  throughout 
the  world  as  a  whole.  The  planet  lacks  the 
resources  to  permit  the  Industrialisation 
that  would  be  required  and  even  If  these 
were  to  be  found  the  levels  of  Industrial  ac- 
tivity would  be  greater  than  could  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  ecoephere.  Even  then,  although 
the  rate  of  Increase  would  be  reduced,  popu- 
lations would  continue  to  grow. 

The  population  of  Britain  Is  growing  at 
0.5  per  cent  per  year,  which  gives  it  a  dou- 
bling time  of  138  years.  While  this  is  much 
lower  than  the  world  average  (1.9  per  cent 
each  year)  each  individual  within  an  Indus- 
trial society  consumes  far  more  resources  and 
contributes  far  more  to  environmental  pollu- 
tion than  an  individual  in  an  agrarian  so- 
ciety. Prof.  Wayne  Davis'  considers  that  an 
American  has  25  times  the  Impact  on  the 
environment  as  an  Indian  so  that,  worked 
out  In  terms  of  "Indian  equivalents",  the 
population  of  the  United  States  is  equivalent 
to  that  of  5,000  million  Indians.  Thus  the 
problem  of  population  is  more  acute  In  devel- 
oped than  In  developing  countries. 

We  must  consider  whether  it  Is  possible  for 
the  planet  to  provide  food  in  8u£Bctent  quan- 
tities to  sustain  the  populations  that  are 
forecast. 

Food  production  may  be  increased  either 
by  extending  the  area  under  cvUtlvatlon  or 
by  Intensifying  production  on  existing  farm- 
lands, or  by  both.  Current  FAO  programmes 
concentrate  on  Intensifying  production  on 
existing  farms. 

The  extension  of  agriculture  Into  marginal 
lands  is  expensive  in  terms  of  Investment  and 
produces  only  limited  returns.  It  Is  more  ra- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 

TABLE  9.-CHANGES  IN  LAND  UTILIZATION  1882-1952 
|tn  billion  hectares, 


tlonal  to  direct  such  capital  as  Is  available 
Into  the  improvement  of  existing  farming. 

Indeed,  the  amount  of  marginal  land 
available  for  agriculture  is  severely  limited 
and  It  has  been  estimated  that  If  the  required 
Increases  In  food  production  were  to  be  met 
from  this  source  alone,  the  reserves  of  land 
would  be  exhausted  within  a  decade  or  less.' 
Of  a  total  land  area  of  32.5  billion  acres  esti- 
mates Indicate  that  only  3  billion  are  culti- 
vated at  the  present  time.'  Most  of  the  world's 
land  surface  is  occupied  by  the  Icecaps  and 
permafrost,  deserts,  forests  and  urban  and 
Industrial  areas.  Sometimes  It  Is  suggested 
that  the  remaining  tropical  forests,  In  Ama- 
Eonla  In  particular,  might  be  cleared  to  pro- 
vide agricultural  land.  It  is  unlikely  that 
such  schemes  could  be  successful,  even  if 
the  resources  were  available  to  carry  them 
out.  Experience  with  clearing  primeval  forest 
In  Central  America  has  shown  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  climax  vegetation  triggers  an 
erosion  process  leading  to  desert.  The  process 
Is  all  but  irreversible  for  organic  matter  once 
exposed  Is  quickly  mineralised.  The  unstable 
laterltlc  soils  of  Amazonia  are  70  feet  thick 
but  they  would  be  likely  to  erode  very  quickly 
If  they  were  unprotected  against  the  equato- 
rial climate,  while  this  Itself  would  certainly 
be  affected  by  the  removal  of  such  a  large 
area  of  forest.  When  Khrushchev  cleared  the 
forests  In  Kazakhstan  for  agriculture  he  left 
a  dust  bowl  of  some  30  million  acres,  an  area 
equivalent  to  the  entire  agricultural  land 
area  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  US  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee estimated  In  1967  that  the  total  arable 
and  potential  arable  land  In  the  world 
amounted  to  8  billion  acres.  While  some  ex- 
pansion is  possible  It  is  unlikely  that  the  re- 
sources of  capital  and  materials  can  be  made 
available  to  produce  more  than  minor  In- 
creases In  food  production  from  these  sources. 
There  is  little  marginal  land  remaining 
for  development  In  the  Soviet  Union,  China, 
Asia  or  Europe  and  extension  of  farmlands  In 
the  more  arid  regions  of  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa  would  require  new  sources  of 
fresh  water  for  Irrigation  that  are  not  avail- 
able at  present  and  will  not  be  within  the 
Imotnedlate  future.  It  Is  possible  that  the 
United  States  might  increase  Its  area  under 
cultivation  from  300  to  350  million  acres.* 

In  fact.  It  Is  likely  that  existing  agricul- 
tiiral  land  will  be  reduced  as  demands  for 
urban  and  industrial  development  with  all 
that  that  implies  In  terms  of  roads,  airports, 
railways,  etc.,  are  met.  Between  1882  and  1952 
the  total  land  area  of  the  world  occupied  by 
permanent  buildings  has  Increased  from  0.87 
billion  to  1.6  billion  hectares.'  This  will  bo 
much  higher  If,  by  the  year  2000,  81  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  the  developed  countries 
and  43  per  cent  of  the  population  of  develop- 
ing countries  will  be  living  In  urban  areas 
(Table  9) . 


Change 


1882 

Forest.... 

Desert  and  wasteland                                             ?, 

Built-onland   .                     '•  ' 

Pastures ?°' 

Tilled  land -----"-"I-Ii^I-Iilil^IIi;."."."." « 

Total  ...     .  r-TT- 

Area  not  especially  utilired. ---.""--"IIII"I""''"I"".I""; j  gi 

^°'" HIT 

Source:  R.  R,  Ooane.  1957.  World  Balance  Sheet  (Harper,  New  York).  Reproduced  from  G.  Bofgstrom.  Too  Many. 


Percentage 


1952        Percentage         1888-1952         Percentage 


45.4 

3.3 

9.4 

2.6 

7.7 

1.6 

13.4 

2.2 

7.S 

1.1 

29.6 
23.3 
14.6 
19.5 
9.2 


-1.9 

+1.5 

+.73 

+.7 

+.24 


-36.8 

+140.6 

+85.8 

+41.9 
+24.5 


83.5 
16.  Si 


10.8 
.27 


96.2 
3.8 


-1-1.27 
+1.54 


-fl2.9 
+79.9 


100.0 


11.07 


100.0 


-.27 


-2.4 
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TABLE   lO.-QUALITY  CLASSIFICATION   OF  TILLED   LAND 


1 

1882 
percentage 

1952 
percentage 

Good 

Half  of  original  humus  lost 

85.0 
9.9 

41.2 
38  5 

Marginal  soils 

5.1 

20  3 

Source:  R,  R.  Doane,  loc.  cit.  (reproduced  from  G.  Borgstrom, 
Too  Many). 

Beyond  a  certain  point,  which  varies  with 
climate  and  soil  type,  the  Intensification  of 
farming  causes  soil  deterioration  and  even- 
tually eroelon.  This  Is  already  a  problem  In 
many  of  the  developed  countries,  where  very 
Intensive  farming  systems  have  been  Im- 
posed. The  extension  of  monocultural  arable 
farming,  the  heavy  use  of  artificial  fer- 
tilisers, the  use  of  heavy  machinery  and. 
In  other  areas,  overstocking  with  farm  an- 
imals, all  contribute  to  deterioration  in  soil 
structures,  leading  to  a  loss  In  the  efficiency 
of  drainage  systems  and  In  the  effectiveness 
with  which  soluble  fertilisers  can  be  used.  In 
this  situation  Irrigation  can  lead  to  prob- 
lems of  waterlogging  and/or  salinity,  while 
the  overconsumptlon  of  groundwater  for 
Irrigation  purposes  can  lead  to  a  lowering 
of  water  tables  that  may  compromise  the  fu- 
ture of  farming.  In  large  parts  of  Texas,  for 
example,  the  present  long  drought  Is  exacer- 
bated by  low  water  tables  and  It  Is  poa- 
Blble  that  farming  In  Texas  may  have  to  be 
abandoned  altogether. 

The  deterioration  of  soil  structure  has  been 
observed  In  Britain,  where  stable  soils  and 
a  temperate  climate  provide  near-Ideal  farm- 
ing conditions.  In  more  severe  climates  and 
on  poorer  soils  erosion  is  likely  to  appear 
more  qiUckly  and  once  It  begins  It  could 
become  an  accelerating  process.  As  the  poorer 
lands  fall  the  pressure  on  the  better  lands 
will  Increase,  so  tending  to  encourage  atlll 
further  Intensification  which  will  damage 
soils  more  rapidly  than  might  be  antici- 
pated (see  Table  10). 

Erosion  of  farmlands  In  some  areas  Is  as- 
sociated with  the  spread  of  deserts.  In  1882 
the  world  had  a  total  1.1  billion  hectares  of 
desert  and  wasteland.  In  1952  the  area  had 
Increased  to  2.6  billion  hectares »  (see  Table 
9). 

Given  that  demand  for  land  must  Increase 
with  population  growth,  and  that  popula- 
tions are  Increasing  exponentially,  and  as- 
suming that  the  per  capita  requirement  of 
land  Is  0.4  hectares  for  agricultural  purposes 
and  0.08  hectares  for  non-agricultural  pur- 
poses (a  low  estimate) ,  Meadows  *  has  shown 
that  by  the  year  2000  the  land  available  Is 
likely  to  have  decreased  by  250  million  hec- 
tares, while  the  demand  will  have  increased 
by  about  2.4  billion  hectares,  and  that  some- 
where between  1980  and  1990  the  demand 
for  land  will  exceed  the  supply.  Further- 
more, If  yields  per  acre  were  to  double,  the 
effect  would  be  to  add  no  more  than  30  years 
to  the  world's  food  supply.  Similarly  a  quad- 
rupling of  yield,  which  no  serious  person 
would  consider  possible,  would  add  only  60 
years.  The  net  demand  for  food,  then,  will 
double  every  30  years  and  It  can  be  satisfied 
only  by  doubling  yield  every  30  years. 

Britain  has  one  of  the  most  Intensive 
farming  systems  In  the  world.  In  the  25  years 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  very  large 
sums  of  money  have  been  Invested  In  tech- 
nological developments  aimed  at  Increasing 
output  and  reducing  the  requirement  for 
labour.  Nevertheless,  when  the  effect  of  In- 
flation on  farm  prices  Is  taken  into  account, 
the  productivity  of  British  agriculture  has 
Increased  by  only  36  per  cent  and  there  Is 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  In  most  major 
products  yields  have  now  levelled  off  and  In 
some  they  are  declining.  Short  of  major  tech- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


nologlcal  breakthroughs  In  plant  genetics 
and,  possibly,  the  Introduction  of  entirely 
new  concepts  In  farming,  none  of  which  Is 
In  sight  at  present.  It  Is  extremely  unlikely 
that  agricultural  production  In  Britain  can 
achieve  further  significant  Increases.  It  Is 
not  possible  for  agriculture?  In  developing 
countries  to  receive  the  heavy  Investments 
that  British  agriculture  has  received  and  so 
It  Is  unlikely  that  Increases  In  production 
can  be  achieved  to  match  those  In  Britain, 
Even  If  they  were,  they  would  be  Insufficient, 
even  to  sustain  the  present  Inadequate  die- 
tary levels.  Although  the  so-called  "Green 
Revolution"  has  produced  Important  Im- 
provements locally,  overall  the  world  food 
situation  shows  no  sign  of  Improving,  and 
there  seems  little  chance  of  the  PAO's  tar- 
gets for  1985  being  met. 

In  past  years  local  emergencies  have  been 
alleviated  by  the  provision  of  food,  principal- 
ly grains,  from  world  stocks,  which  have 
been  held  mainly  In  North  America.  These 
stocks  have  been  allowed  to  run  down  and 
so  even  this  "cushion"  Is  lost. 

Tablk  11.  World  average  rates  of  increase  for 
the  penod  1951-1966  for  selected  aspects 
of  human  activity  related  to  food  pro- 
duction 

[In  percent]! 

Pood 34 

Tractors    53 

Phosphates 1.1"     75 

Nitrates I_I.II  146 

Pesticides   Z_IIIIIIII  300 

Source:  Digested  from  United  Nations, 
StatUtical  Yearbook,  1967  (reproduced  from 
SCEP). 

!  Rates  In  constant  dollars. 

Table  12.  Pesticides  needed  to  increase 
food  production  on  acreage  now  under 
cultivation  in  Asia  (except  mainland 
China  and  Japan),  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  by  the  percentages  indicated 
Percentage  of  Increase  Tonnage  needed 

In  agricultural  production:       (metric  tons) 

—   120,000 

10    160,000 

20 - 196,000 

30    240,000 

^    386,000 

60    342,000 

60    402,000 

70    475,000 

80    _ 658,000 

90    640,000 

100    720,000 

Source :  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee (PSAC),  1967  (reproduced  from 
SCEP) . 

There  are  definite  biological  reasons  for 
the  limits  on  food  production.  Plants  depend 
on  a  complex  mixture  of  Inputs,  many  of 
which  are  beyond  man's  control.  Even  of  the 
principle  requirements — sunlight,  water  and 
nutrients — It  Is  only  nutrient  that  man  has 
succeeded  In  manufacturing  and  supplying 
to  his  crops.  PertUlser  use  Is  subject  to  di- 
minishing returns  beyond  certain  levels  of 
application  and  these  may  be  much  lower 
In  the  field  than  controlled  experiment  under 
near-laboratory  condltltons  would  suggest: 
Thus  an  1 1  per  cent  Increase  In  the  agricul- 
tural production  In  the  United  States  be- 
tvreen  1949  and  1968  was  achieved  with  a  ate 
per  cent  Increase  In  the  use  of  nitrogen  fer- 
tUlser  whUe  Britain's  36  per  cent  Increase 
required  an  800  per  cent  Increase  In  nitrogen 
fertiliser  consumption.  The  consumption  of 
pesticides  to  control  the  effects  of  the  ecolog- 
ical imbalances  created  by  the  farming  sys- 
tem has  Increased  also.  Between  1950  and 
19«7  US  pesticide  consumption  Increased  by 
267  percent  and  achieved  a  6  per  cent  In- 
crease In  total  crop  yields.* 
The  use  of  agrochemloals  on  a  laige  scale 


makes  a  serious  contribution  to  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  global  environment.  They  are 
biologically  potent,  which  Is  why  they  are 
used,  and  when  Introduced  at  random  into 
the  environment  they  Interfere  with  living 
processes.  Many  pesticides  affect  the  central 
nervous  system  of  man,  they  may  Interfere 
with  hormone  secretions  and  some  are 
known  to  be  carcinogenic  or  teratogenic. 
Under  certain  clrciunstances  some  fertilisers 
can  be  harmful  to  health  and  by  forming 
random  associations  with  amines  present  In 
the  environment,  nitrites  can  become  nltros- 
amlnes,  which  are  carcinogenic.  There  is 
no  way  of  knowing  the  extent  to  which  the 
environmental  carcinogen  and  mutagen 
loads  have  been  increased  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  monitor  all  the  possible  Interac- 
tions between  pollutant  and  pollutant  and 
between  pollutants  and  substances  present 
naturally.  Pesticides  that  are  persistent  ac- 
cumulate along  food  chains,  so  depressing 
predator  populations  and.  In  the  long  run, 
tending  to  encourage  Increases,  rather  than 
decreases.  In  pest  populations.  Organochlo- 
rine  Insecticides  are  particularly  harmful 
to  fish.  Excess  fertilisers  enter  water  systems 
where  they  contribute  to  eutrophicatlon 
problems.  There  must  be  an  upper  limit  to 
the  tolerance  of  the  ecosphere  to  pollution 
from  agriciUture. 

The  effectiveness  of  pesticides  is  further 
reduced  because  Insects,  weeds  and  micro- 
organisms acquire  resistance  to  them.  Such 
resistance  Is  based  on  hereditary  characteris- 
tics In  certain  Individuals  within  popula- 
tions. It  Is  transmitted  genetically  and  so  re- 
peated application  leads  to  the  build-up  of 
a  resistant  pest  population  by  a  process  simi- 
lar In  aU  ways  to  natiiral  selection.  Through- 
out the  world  there  are  now  some  250  species 
of  Insect  pest  that  are  Immune  to  most  In- 
sectisldes.T 

In  common  with  most  organic  chemicals 
pesticides  are  derived  from  petroleum  and 
their  continued  production  Is  related  to  the 
availability  of  petroleum  or  of  an  alterna- 
tive source  of  raw  materials,  although  any 
alternative  Is  likely  to  be  more  expensive.  AU 
agrochemlcals  consume  power  and  water  In 
their  production  and  the  avallabUlty  of 
cheap  sources  of  power  and  plentiful  supplies 
of  water  is  likely  to  limit  any  Increase  In 
production. 

The  Intensification  of  agriculture  In  many 
areas  of  the  third  world  would  require  much 
improved  systems  of  transport  to  convey 
fertilisers,  pesticides,  machinery  and  seeds 
In  and  food  out.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
capital  is  available  to  develop  such  transport 
systems  or  the  fuel  to  power  them. 

It  Is  unrealistic  to  suppose  that  there  will 
be  Increases  In  agilcultural  production  ade- 
quate to  meet  forecast  demands  for  food, 
and  the  notion  that  technological  Inputs  cari 
be  made  available  that  would  guarantee  a 
doubling  of  production  by  1980  and  a  further 
doubling  by  2100  is  no  more  than  fantasy. 
Such  a  thesis  can  be  advanced  only  by  "ex- 
perts" who  faU  to  take  Into  account  basic 
ecological,  physical  and  biological  principles, 
or  who  are  not  In  possession  of  all  the  rele- 
vant Information. 

The  Intensification  of  agriculture  cannot 
prevent  famines  within  the  next  15  to  20 
years,  probably  affecting  parts  of  Asia,  Africa, 
the  Near  East  and  Latin  America.  Indeed,  by 
causing  further  disruption  to  terrestrial  and 
marine  ecosystems  It  must  reduce  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  planet  to  support  life. 

Attempts  to  Increase  the  world's  protein 
avaUablllty  from  fisheries  show  no  sign  of 
solving  the  problem.  The  seas  are  experi- 
encing serious  pollution  which  may  be 
undermining  the  phytoplankton  that  form 
the  base  of  the  marine  blotlc  pyramid,  and 
they  may  be  overfished.  In  1969.  for  the  first 
time  In  a  quarter  of  a  century,  total  fisheries 
production  did  not  Increase,  owing  to  poor 
catches,  and  this  In  spite  of  heavy  capital 
Investment  by  the  developed  countries.  Flab- 
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ery  vessels  are  operating  In  deeper  and  more 
remote  waters  and  owing  to  the  high  levels 
ot  Investment  In  ships  and  processing  plant 
the  developed  countries,  which  are  also  the 
major  fishing  nations,  are  Irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  Increasing  yields  by  a  large  fac- 
tor within  a  very  short  space  of  time.  In  their 
efforts  to  do  so  there  Is  little  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  will  not  so  deplete  flsh  stocks 
that  within  a  decade  or  so  the  contribution 
of  fisheries  to  world  food  supplies  will  reduce 
rather  than  Increase.  If  there  Is  a  temporary 
Increase,  little  of  this  will  benefit  the  devel- 
oping countries  which  by  and  large  cannot 
afford  to  participate  in  such  a  heavily  cap- 
italised operation.  At  present  less  than  20 
per  cent  of  the  world's  total  catch  of  sea  and 
fresh  water  fish  Is  consumed  within  the  third 
world. 

APPENDIX     D:     NON-RENEWABUE     RESOnBCES 

Introduction 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  non- 
renewable  resources   are   divided   Into    two 
types :  metals  and  fuels. 
Metals 

The  IG  major  metals  we  are  concerned  with 
are: 

SUver (Ag) 

Aluminum  (bauxite)  (Al) 

Gold  (Au) 

Cobalt  (Co) 

Chromium  (Cr) 

Copper  (Cu) 

Iron  (Fe) 

Mercury  (Hg) 

Manganese  (Mn) 

Molybdenum  (Mo) 

Nickel  (Ni) 

Lead  (Pb) 

Platinum  (Pt) 

Tin  (Sn) 

Tungsten  (W) 

Zinc  (Zn) 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  chart  on  p.  7, 
at  present  rates  of  consumption  all  known 
reserves  of  these  metals  will  be  exhausted 
within  100  years,  with  the  exception  of  six 
(aluminum,  cobalt,  chromium,  iron,  magnes- 
ium and  nickel ) .  However.  If  these  rates  of 
consumption  continue  to  increase  exponenti- 
ally at  the  rate  they  have  done  since  1960, 
then  all  known  reserves  will  be  exhaxisted 
within  50  years  with  the  exception  of  only 
two  (chromium  and  iron) — and  they  will 
last  for  only  another  40  years! 

Of  course  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole 
picture:  there  will  be  new  discoveries  and 
Improvements  in  mining  technology,  and  we 
can  turn  to  recycling,  synthetics,  and  sub- 
stitutes. It  should  be  obvious,  however,  that 
recycling,  although  a  necessary  and  valu- 
able expedient  In  a  stable  economy,  can- 
not supply  a  rising  demand  (It  Is  not  a 
source  of  metals,  merely  a  means  of  con- 
serving them);  while  synthetics  and  sub- 
stitutes cannot  be  Imagined  into  production, 
but  must  be  made  from  the  raw  materials 
available  to  us.  those  most  suitable  being 
themselves  in  short  supply.  Petroleum,  for 
example,  Irom  which  many  valuable  syn- 
thetic polymers  are  derived,  will  run  out 
within  the  lifetime  of  those  born  today  and 
will  probably  be  Increasingly  scarce — and 
correspondingly  expensive — from  about  the 
year  2000.  Improvements  In  mining  tech- 
nology will  be  necessary  in  any  case  If  we 
are  to  make  use  of  the  lower  grades  of  ore 
that  will  be  the  only  ones  available  to  us  as 
reserves  are  depleted.  However,  exponential 
Increases  in  consumption  will  Inevitably  lead 
to  a  situation  in  which  grades  decline  much 
faster  than  technology  is  Improved  and  costs 
will  therefore  soar.  Similarly,  as  William  W. 
Behrens'  has  shown,  the  dynamic  of  expo- 
aentlal  growth  will  considerably  reduce  the 
lifetime  of  new  discoveries.  For  example,  even 

reserves  of  iron  (which  has  a  relatively 
ong  lifetime)    are  doubled,  they  will  stave 
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off  exhaustion  for  only  another  20  years. 
Thus,  given  present  rates  of  usage  and  the 
projected  growth  of  those  rates,  most  raw 
materials  will  be  prohibitively  expensive 
within  about  100  years.  Political  difficulties 
will  arise  well  before  then — as  Indeed  they 
are  beginning  to  do  in  the  case  of  oil. 

As  Preston  Cloud »  has  pointed  out,  the 
extra  iron,  lead,  zinc  and  so  on,  necessary  to 
raise  the  level  of  consumption  of  the  3,400 
million  non-Americans  to  that  of  their  fel- 
lows in  the  United  States  is  from  100  to  200 
times  present  aimual  production — and  al- 
though this  wotild  be  exceptionally  difficult 
to  achieve,  it  is  paltry  compared  with  the 
problem  of  providing  an  equivalent  stand- 
ard of  consumption  for  the  doubling  of  world 
population  projected  for  40  years'  time.  And 
yet  we  in  the  Industrial  countries  expect  our 
consumption  of  metals  to  go  on  rising  and  at 
the  same  time  lure  the  non-industrial  coun- 
tries with  promises  that  they  too  can  have 
"wealth"  like  ours! 

Only  those  acrobats  of  the  imagination  who 
argue  that,  come  what  may,  technology  will 
find  a  way,  believe  that  problems  such  as 
these  can  be  solved  in  any  way  save  a  diminu- 
tion of  consumption.  In  particular,  they  are 
confident  that  the  abundance  of  cheap  energy 
they  assure  themselves  will  be  available  in 
the  near  future  will  enable  us  to  extract  the 
metals  present  in  ordinary  rock  and  in  sea- 
water.  Yet  energy  is  already  very  cheap  (com- 
prising only  4.6  per  cent  of  the  world's  total 
industrial  production  by  value),'  while  the 
real  limit  on  such  enterprises  is  likely  to  be 
not  energy  but  the  fragility  of  ecosystems. 
For  example,  the  ratio  of  unusable  waste  to 
useful  metal  in  granite  Is  at  least  2.000:1,  so 
that  the  mining  of  economic  quantities  of 
metals  from  rock  or  seawater  will  very 
quickly  burden  us  with  impossible  quantities 
of  waste. 

Energy 
The  bulk  of  our  energy  requirements  today 
is  met  by  fossil  fuels,  which  like  metals  are 
in  short  supply.  At  present  rates  of  consump- 
tion, known  reserves  of  natural  gas  will  be 
exhausted  within  35  years,  and  of  petroleum 
within  70  years.  If  these  rates  continue  to 
grow  exponentially,  as  they  have  done  since 
1960,  then  natural  gas  will  be  exhausted 
within  14  years,  and  petroleum  within  20. 
Coal  Is  likely  to  last  much  longer  (about  300 
years) ,  but  the  fossil  fuels  In  general  are  re- 
quired for  so  many  purposes  other  than 
fuel — pesticides,  fertilisers,  plastics,  and  so 
on — that  It  would  be  foolish  to  come  to  de- 
pend on  it  for  enerj^y.* 

Recognition  of  this  has  led  to  the  present 
emphasis  on  nuclear  fission  as  a  source  of 
energy.  However,  the  only  naturally  oc- 
curring, spontaneoxisly  fissionable  source  of 
energy  is  uranium  235.  and  this  !s  Ukely  to 
be  In  extremely  short  supply  by  the  end  of 
the  century.'  Accordingly,  the  future  of  nu- 
clear power  rests  with  the  development  of 
complete  breeding  systems.  Breeder  reactors 
use  excess  neutrons  from  the  fission  of 
uranium  235  to  convert  nonflsslonable 
uranium  238  and  thorium  232  Into  fission- 
able Plutonium  239  and  uranium  233  respec- 
tively. Their  successful  development  will 
mean  that  man's  energy  needs  will  probably 
be  met  for  the  next  1,000  years  or  so,  during 
which  time  It  is  hoped  that  deuterium- 
deuterium  fusion  can  be  developed — which 
wUl  provide  us  with  virtually  unlimited 
energy. 

Because  the  successful  development  of 
breeder  reactors  In  time  to  take  over  from 
fossil  fuels  is  possible.  It  may  be  that  fuel 
avallabUlty  will  not  be  a  limiting  factor  on 
growth.  This  means  nothing,  however,  since 
shortages  of  other  resources  and  pollution  by 
radioactive  by-products  and  waste  heat  will 
quickly  prevent  the  continued  expansion  of 
energy  consumption.  Since  radioactive  pol- 
lutants have  been  dealt  with  In  the  appen- 
dix on  ecosystems,  we  will  here  consider  only 
waste  beat. 


Every  use  of  energy  always  produces  wast* 
heat.  Power  stations  "solve"  the  problem  of 
heat  production  either  by  using  lain 
amounts  of  cooling  water,  or  to  a  lesser 
extent,  air.  The  disadvantage  of  the  former 
method  is  that  If  the  heated  vrater  is  n- 
tumed  to  source  It  damages  the  aquatic  eco- 
system,  and  If  It  is  evaporated  Into  the  at- 
mosphere the  soiurce  Is  considerably  de- 
pleted. The  disadvantage  of  the  latter 
method  is  that  because  air  temperatures  are 
higher  than  those  of  water,  the  thermody. 
namlc  efficiency  of  the  power  steUon  Is  much 
reduced. 

Efficiency  Is  a  great  problem.  In  the  US 
electricity  provides  10  per  cent  of  the  power 
actually  used  by  the  consumer,  but  accounts 
for  26  per  cent  of  gross  energy  consumption. 
Earl  Cook*  has  calculated  that  at  present 
rates,  by  the  year  2000  electricity  will  pro- 
vide 25  per  cent  of  "consumer-power"  and 
account  for  between  43  and  53  per  cent  of 
gross  energy  consumption.  At  that  point, 
half  the  energy  produced  wUl  be  In  the  form 
of  useful  work  and  half  In  the  form  of  waste 
heat  from  power  stations. 

Even  If  we  ignored  the  waste  heat  from 
power  stations,  that  produced  by  the  actual 
consumption  of  electricity  will  quickly  call 
a  halt  to  growth.  For  example,  in  the  U.S.  In 
1970,  heat  from  that  source  amounted  to  an 
average  of  0.017  watts  per  square  foot,  and 
Claude  Summers  '  haa  calculated  that  If  con- 
sumption continues  to  double  at  the  present 
rate,  within  only  99  years,  after  10  more  dou- 
blings, the  average  will  be  17  watts  per  square 
foot — compared  with  the  average  of  18  or 
19  watts  the  U.S.  receives  from  the  sun  I 
Clearly,  well  before  this  point  energy  con- 
simiptlon  will  be  limited  by  the  heat  toler- 
ance of  the  ecosphere. 
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AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  LOWER  THE 
NATIONAL  DEBT  BY  $69  BILLION 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, January  31,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  again  consider  legisla- 
tion to  increase  the  national  debt  ceil- 
ing. At  the  present  time,  the  total  na- 
tional debt  stands  at  more  than  $426  bil- 
lion and  it  is  expected  to  rise  sharply 
with  the  new  budget  deficits  reported  by 
the  administration. 

Despite  the  continuing  deficits,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  increase  the  debt 
ceiling  if  the  Congress  were  willing  to 
make  the  Federal  Reserve  System  oper- 
ate in  the  same  manner  as  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  In  fact,  we  could  re- 
duce the  national  debt  by  about  $69  bil- 
lion if  we  required  normal  budgetary  and 
accoimting  procedures  to  apply  at  the 
Federal  Reserve.  This  could  be  accom- 
plished by  canceling  and  retiring  the  $69 
billion  worth  of  bonds  being  held  in  the 
New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  as  part 
of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee's 
portfolio. 

These  are  bonds  that  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Federal  Reserve — with  the 
credit  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Despite 
the  fact  that  these  bonds  have  been  paid 
for  with  Government  credit,  the  Federal 
Reserve  continues  to  hold  these  securi- 
ties and  to  receive  interest  payments 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  These  interest 
payments  are  running  at  about  $4  billion 
armually  and  the  Federal  Reserve  car- 
ries on  its  farflung  operations  out  of 
this  huge  fund. 

By  using  this  unaudited  and  uncon- 
trolled fund,  the  Federal  Resei-ve  avoids 
coming  to  the  Congress  for  appropria- 
tions and  is  free  to  carry  on  whatever 
operations  it  pleases.  No  other  major 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  is  al- 
lowed to  operate  in  such  a  freewheeling 
manner. 

I  have  asked  for  the  privilege  of  testi- 
fying before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  this  Issue  on  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 31.  I  plan  to  urge  the  committee  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  require  the 
retirement  of  these  bonds  and  to  end  the 
interest  payments  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  It  is  my  expectation  that  this 
issue  will  also  come  under  thorough  re- 
view during  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  President's  eco- 
nomic message  to  Congress.  The  hear- 
ings begin  February  7.  Further,  it  is  my 
intention  to  seek  an  open  rule  when  the 
legislation  to  raise  the  national  debt  ceil- 
ing reaches  the  floor  so  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  may  be  able  to  cast 
a  separate  vote  on  this  issue. 

We  can  render  a  great  public  service 


by  seeing  that  these  bonds  are  retired 
and  subtracted  from  the  debt.  We  can 
lower  the  national  debt  and,  at  the  same 
time,  correct  a  basic  injustice. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  insist  that  thla 
issue  be  allowed  to  come  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  be  voted 
on.  I  hope  that  they  will  take  every  op- 
portunity to  make  themselves  heard  on 
this  issue  in  the  coming  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  considering  the  can- 
cellation of  the  $69  billion  worth  of 
bonds.  Members  of  Congress  should  ask 
three  questions: 

Why  should  the  American  taxpayers 
be  compelled  to  pay  interest  on  bonds 
that  have  already  been  paid  for  in  full? 

Why  should  the  American  taxpayers 
be  required  to  pay  for  these  bonds  again? 

Why  should  these  bonds  continue  to 
be  charged  against  the  national  debt 
when  they  have  already  been  paid  in 
full? 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING— 1971 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  has  submitted  to  the  Congress  its 
annual  report  on  truth  in  lending  for  tiie 
year  1971  as  required  by  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968.  This  excel- 
lent report  is  appended  to  these  remarks, 
and  the  Members  are  earnestly  urged  to 
examine  it  in  detail. 

Based  on  experience  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  other  Federal  agen- 
cies responsible  for  administering  the 
act,  the  report  concludes  that  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  truth  in  lending 
has  reached  a  relatively  high  level.  In 
surveys  conducted  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  it  was  foimd  that  86  per- 
cent of  all  creditors  imder  the  Commis- 
sion's jurisdiction  were  in  either  com- 
plete or  total  compliance.  Based  on  the 
experience  of  all  agencies  having  respon- 
sibility under  truth  in  lending,  the  in- 
fractions which  do  occur  result  from 
either  misunderstanding  or  clerical  error 
rather  than  any  attempt  to  evade  the  re- 
quirements of  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  to  be  commended  for  its  excel- 
lent work  in  implementing  this  novel, 
and  sometimes  complicated,  act.  As  the 
practice  of  credit  term  disclosure  terms 
become  more  prevalent  among  lenders, 
the  greater  the  benefit  will  be  to  con- 
sumers in  making  their  decisions  about 
credit  and  credit  purchases. 

A  matter  related  to  creditor  compU- 
tmce  is  the  Board's  continuing  efforts  in 
education.  Although  the  number  of  re- 
quests for  materials  has  diminished  since 
the  effective  date  of  truth  in  lending  2  V2 
years  ago,  efforts  in  this  area  continue, 
especially  in  the  Important  area  of  con- 
sumer education.  In  addition  to  consum- 
er education,  the  Board  is  coordinating 
with  the  various  State  and  Federal  en- 
forcement agencies  to  maintain  uniform 
application  of  the  act. 

Although  the  report  indicates  the  im- 
pact of  truth  In  lending  has  been  good, 
the  Board  recognizes  that  complete  im- 
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plementatlon  of  truth  In  lending  has  not 
yet  been  achieved.  In  certain  respects  the 
Intent  of  Congress  In  this  legislation  was 
properly  accomplished  through  amend- 
ment and  Interpretation  of  regulation  Z, 
the  truth  in  lending  regulation.  But  there 
aire  other  problems  which  may  require 
congressional  action  to  deal  with  areas 
uncovered  through  experience  in  ad- 
ministering the  act  £is  well  as  new  prob- 
lems which  have  arisen  since  the  act  be- 
came law.  For  this  reason,  the  Board  in 
Its  report  has  Identified  those  areas  which 
should  be  examined  closely  and  has  made 
specific  recommendations  for  congres- 
sional action.  The  legislative  recom- 
mendations are  set  forth  in  detail  in  the 
report,  and  are  designed  to  clarify  and 
strengthen  the  basic  law  so  that  it  can 
assure  meaningful  disclosure  of  credit 
terms  to  all  consumers.  The  Honorable 
Leonor  K.  Suxlivan,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, is  aware  of  these  proposals,  and 
the  Members  can  be  assured  that  she  is 
giving  close  attention  to  the  issues  raised 
by  the  report. 
The  report  referred  to  follows: 
Trxjth  in  Lending  fob  thi  Yeab  1971 
This  tblrd  Annual  Report  on  Truth  In 
Lending  Is  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
Board  pursuant  to  section  114  or  the  Truth 
In  Lending  Act.  Its  purpose  la  to  report  on 
the  Board's  administration  of  its  functions 
under  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act,  to  aasees 
the  extent  of  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  Truth  In  Lending,  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  legislative  changes. 

The  Boej-d  believes  that  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  Truth  In  Lending  by 
creditors  has  reached  a  relatively  high  level. 
Although  the  Board  has  not  conducted  any 
surveys  relating  to  Truth  In  Lending  during 
1971.  reports  of  the  various  enforcement 
agencies  Indicate  that  positive  resiilts  have 
been  a<dileved.  The  educational  activities  of 
most  enforcement  agencies  continued,  al- 
though the  demand  for  educational  material 
has  decUned  since  the  early  stages  of  Truth 
In  Lending. 

Complete  Implementation  of  Truth  In 
Lending  has  not  yet  been  achieved.  In  order 
to  maintain  Regulation  Z,  which  Implements 
the  Truth  In  Lending  Act,  as  a  workable  and 
useful  tool,  the  Board  found  It  necessary  to 
amend  and  Interpret  the  Regulation  In  sev- 
eral respects  as  new  problems  arose  and  more 
experience  with  Its  operation  was  gained. 
Currently,  there  are  several  problems  within 
the  Act  and  the  Regulation  which  have  not 
yet  been  resolved,  and  are  presented  here  for 
the  attention  or  Information  of  Congress. 

These  and  other  areas  are  discussed  In 
greater  detail  In  the  remainder  of  this  report. 

AOMINISTSATTVE  rUNCTIONS 

Amendments  and  Interpretations  of  Regula- 
tion z 

During  1971,  the  Board  issued  nine  amend- 
ments and  two  interpretations  of  Regulation 
Z.  The  most  far-reaching  amendment  added 
a  new  section  to  the  Regulation,  section 
226.13,>  which  was  necessitated  by  the  credit 
card  amendments  to  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act  In  Public  Law  91-508.  The  new  sec- 
tion, which  became  effective  on  January  26, 
1971.  set  forth  Implementing  regiilatlons  to 
restrict  the  Issuance  of  unsolicited  credit 
cards  and  to  limit  to  a  maximum  of  $50  the 
cardholder's  liability  for  unauthorized  use  of 
his  card  resulting  from  loss,  theft  or  other 
occurrence. 

As  a  consequence  of  adding  that  new  sec- 
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tlon  to  Regulation  Z,  it  was  also  necessary  to 
amend  sections  226.1  and  226.12.  Section 
226.1,  which  states  the  Regulation's  author- 
ity, scope,  and  purpose,  was  amended  to  em- 
body the  credit  card  concepts."  Section  226.12 
deals  with  exemption  from  the  disclosure  and 
rescission  requirements  of  the  Regulation  for 
States  that  have  laws  which  Impose  require- 
ments substantially  similar  to  those  imposed 
by  the  Federal  law,  and  that  also  have  ade- 
quate provision  for  enforcement.  That  sec- 
tion was  amended  to  specify  the  procedures 
for  those  States  seeking  exemption  from  the 
credit  card  requirements  in  section  226.13.* 
The  amendment  provides  that  exemption 
from  the  credit  card  requirements  is  separate 
and  distinct  from  any  exemption  from  the 
disclosure  and  rescission  requirements.  Ex- 
emption from  the  credit  card  requirements  is 
not  automatic  for  the  four  States  that  have 
already  received  disclosure  and  rescission  ex- 
emptions.* However,  those  four  States  are  not 
required  to  obtain  exemption  from  the  credit 
card  provisions  In  order  to  maintain  their 
present  exemption.  The  specific  reqxUrements 
for  obtaining  an  exemption  from  the  Federal 
credit  card  requirements  are  spelled  out  In  a 
new  Supplement  IV  to  Regulation  Z.»  Thus 
far,  no  States  have  applied  for  exemption 
from  the  Federal  credit  card  provisions. 

An  amendment  was  Issued  adding  section 
226.6(1)  which  provides  that  any  variance 
In  credit  terms  in  disclosures  or  advertise- 
ments that  occurs  as  a  resiolt  of  the  extra 
day  In  a  leap  year  may  be  disregarded." 

An  amendment  was  Issued  to  section  226.7 
(e)  to  provide  that  creditors  must  give  ad- 
vance notice  of  a  change  In  terms  of  an  oj>en 
end  credit  account  only  to  those  persons 
whose  accounts  are  active  at  the  time  of  the 
change.'  Inactive  account  holders  must  be 
notified  of  the  change  when  their  accounts 
become  active.  Furthermore,  a  reduction  In 
the  minimum  periodic  payment,  periodic 
rate  or  rates,  or  In  any  mlnlmvun,  fixed,  check 
service,  transaction,  activity  or  similar  charge 
applicable  to  the  account  Is  not  a  change 
In  terms  requiring  prior  disclosure.  The 
amendment  reduced  the  period  of  advance 
notice  from  30  to  15  days  to  allow  creditors 
to  provide  the  notice  with  any  billing  state- 
ment issued  at  least  15  days  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  billing  cycle  In  which  the 
change  takes  place. 

Three  amendments  were  Issued  relating 
to  the  customer's  right  to  rescind  certain 
credit  contracts  as  provided  In  section  226.9. 
One  amendment  adds  Columbus  Day  to  the 
list  of  holidays  excluded  for  the  purpose  of 
calculating  the  time  In  which  a  customer 
may  exercise  his  right  to  rescind.*  The  sec- 
ond amendment  permits  creditors  to  use  cer- 
tain s|>eclfied  substitute  wording  In  the  no- 
tice of  right  of  rescission  to  make  the  no- 
tice more  meaningful  to  the  customer  when 
the  transaction  Is  secured  by  a  parcel  of  land 
or  a  vacant  lot  which  the  customer  expects 
to  use  as  his  principal  residence."  The  third 
amendment  exempts  agricultural  transac- 
tions from  the  requirement  prohibiting  per- 
formance by  creditors  {e.g.,  the  disbursement 
of  loan  proceeds)  during  the  rescission 
period." 

An  amendment  added  section  226.10(e)  to 
the  advertising  requirements  of  the  Regu- 
lation which  provides  a  specific  means  for 
advertising  homes  under  the  FHA  Section 
235  financing  program."  Special  procediues 
were  found  to  be  necessary  to  provide  mean- 
ingful advertisements  for  this  program,  be- 
cause It  calls  for  a  variation  In  monthly  pay- 
ments and  annual  percentage  rates  appli- 
cable to  different  customers,  depending  upon 
their  Individual  income  and  family  composi- 
tion. 

Proposed  amendments  to  section  226.7, 
which  have  been  issued  for  public  comment, 
would  require  disclosure  of  an  annual  per- 
centage rate  on  periodic  billing  statements  In 
open  end  credit  plans  when  no  fl.nance  charge 
Is  Imposed."  The  background  for  thU  pro- 


posal is  described  more  fully  on  page  11  relat- 
ing to  litigation. 

Two  formal  Board  Interpretations  of  Regu- 
lation Z  were  Issued  during  the  year.  One 
Interpretation,  section  226.705,  relates  to  a 
change  In  the  method  of  determining  the 
balance  on  which  a  customer's  finance 
charge  la  computed.  No  advance  notice  to 
the  customer  Is  required  where  a  creditor 
changes  his  method  of  determining  the  bal- 
ance on  which  finance  charges  are  computed 
from  one  In  which  payments  and  credits 
made  during  the  billing  cycle  are  not  de- 
ducted In  determining  the  balance,  to  one 
In  which  payments  and  credits  are  de- 
ducted." Such  a  change  In  methods  generally 
results  In  a  reduction  of  the  finance  charges 
to  those  cizstomers  who  do  not  pay  their  ac- 
counts In  full.  The  second  Interpretation, 
section  226.407,  provides  that  an  annual  fee 
charged  by  a  credit  card  Issuer  for  member- 
ship In  his  credit  plan  and  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  credit  card  is  not  a  finance  charge  under 
the  Regulation."  Such  charges  are  not  fi- 
nance charges,  since  they  are  Imposed  for 
membership  In  the  credit  plan  and  for  issu- 
ance of  the  credit  card.  They  are  not  related 
to  any  specific  extensions  of  credit,  and  are 
Imposed  whether  or  not  the  cardholder  uses 
his  card. 

State  exemptUms 
During  1971,  only  one  appllcaUon— from 
the  State  of  Kansas — was  received  for  exemp- 
tion from  the  disclosure  and  rescission  provi- 
sions of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act.  A  pre- 
liminary review  of  the  appUcatlon  revealed 
that  additional  Information  was  required 
from  the  State  before  the  application  could 
be  formally  acecpted  by  the  Board  and  pub- 
lished for  pubUc  comment.  The  State  ofllclato 
have  been  notified  of  the  need  for  additional 
Information. 

Members  of  the  Board's  Truth  in  Lending 
staff  have  visited  the  officials  responsible  foe 
enforcing  Truth  In  Lending  at  their  offices 
In  the  exempt  States  of  Connecticut,  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Maine.  During  the  year,  of- 
ficials from  Oklahoma  met  with  the  Board's 
staff.  The  basic  purpose  of  the  visits  was  to 
develop  closer  liaison  with  the  officials  of  the 
exempt  States  and  to  discuss  problems  of 
mutual  concern  regarding  Truth  in  Lending. 
The  Board  believes  that  the  exempt  States 
are  conscientiously  implementing  their  own 
Truth  In  Lending  laws  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Truth  In  Lending  Act.  The  Board  Intends  to 
maintain  close  liaison  with  the  Truth  in 
Lending  enforcement  personnel  In  the  ex- 
empt States. 

Education 
Educational  efforts  directed  toward  both 
consumers  and  creditors  by  the  Board  con- 
tinued during  1971,  but  at  a  significantly  re- 
duced pace.  There  Is  stlU  some  demand  for 
the  Board's  creditor  materials — the  pam- 
phlet. What  You  Ought  to  Know  About  Truth 
in  Lending,  and  the  filmstrlp  directed  to 
creditors — but  the  demand  has  diminished 
during  the  year.  The  consumer-oriented  edu- 
cational materials— the  leaflet.  What  Truth 
in  Lending  Means  to  You,  and  the  filmstrlp 
directed  to  consumers — are  In  greater  de- 
mand than  the  creditor-oriented  educational 
materials,  but  the  demand  has  waned  since 
the  Initial  issuance  of  these  materials  In 
1970. 

Currently,  the  Board  la  In  the  process  of 
preparing  for  free  distribution  a  Spanish- 
language  version  of  the  consumer  leaflet. 
What  Truth  in  Lending  Means  to  You.  This 
Is  an  attempt  to  help  Spanish  speaking  citi- 
zens beneflt  from  Truth  In  Lending.  Spanish 
was  chosen  since  It  constitutes,  by  far,  the 
language  of  the  largest  segment  of  non-Eng- 
lish speaking  people  In  the  nation. 

While  each  Federal  Reserve  Bank  has  been 
active  m  Truth  in  Lending  education,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  has  done  a 
particularly  noteworthy  Job  In  providing  a 
consumer  educational  program.  For  example. 
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during  the  past  year,  a  representative  of  the 
Bank  has  participated  In  40  Interview-type 
radio  shows,  4  television  public  service  pro- 
grams, and  has  made  13  appearances  before 
senior  high  school  classes,  10  lectures  to  col- 
lege students,  11  appearances  before  county 
extension  service  groups,  6  appearances  before 
State  legal  rights  associations,  and  31  appear- 
ances before  other  mlsceUaneous  groups.  Un- 
doubtedly, these  115  appearances  have  made 
very  worthwhile  contributions  to  consumer 
education    In  the  New  England  area. 

A  new  publication  containing  all  amend- 
ments and  Interpretations  of  Regulation  Z 
Issued  since  September  12,  1969,  has  recently 
been  published  by  the  Board.  The  publication 
supplements  the  pamphlet.  What  You  Ought 
to  Know  About  Truth  in  Lending,  and  brings 
together  for  convenient  ref erencec  all  amend- 
ments and  Interpretations  of  Regulation  Z 
Issued  since  the  latest  printing  of  the  pam- 
phlet. 

In  an  effort  to  maintain  uniform  applica- 
tion of  Truth  In  Lendlng's  requirements 
among  the  various  enforcement  agencies  (in- 
cluding the  exempt  States),  the  Board  has 
continued  to  provide  them  with  copies  of 
Truth  in  Lending  correspondence  treating 
new  or  unusual  situations.  Thus  far,  651  such 
letters  have  been  provided  to  these  agencies. 
These  letters,  as  well  as  others  on  Truth  In 
Lending  matters,  have  also  been  published  by 
a  commercial  legal  service. 

The  Board's  staff  continues  to  receive  nu- 
merous requests  for  written  or  oral  opinions 
on  Truth  In  Lending  matters.  Approximately 
1200  letters  have  been  received  this  year,  of 
which  approximately  1000  required  a  written 
response.  Staff  partlolpat.d  In  seven  Truth  In 
Lending  seminars  during  the  year. 

The  other  Federal  etLforcement  agencies 
have  continued  with  their  educational  pro- 
grams, but  the  demand  has  diminished  mark- 
edly. However,  during  the  year,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  prepared  a  number  of  new 
materials  relating  to  consumer  education.  In- 
cluded are  radio  spot  announcements  about 
Truth  in  Lending  which  have  been  aired  over 
700  stations.  The  Commission  Is  now  evalu- 
ating the  effectiveness  of  its  educational  pro- 
gram and  planning  Its  future  educational 
activities. 

Oklahoma  has  reported  an  energetic  pro- 
gram In  educating  Its  citizens  In  Truth  In 
Lending  In  conjunction  with  its  educational 
activities  related  to  the  Uniform  Consumer 
Credit  Code.  All  exempt  States  report  an 
ongoing  educational  program,  including  par- 
ticipation In  seminars  sponsored  by  cred- 
itor or  consmer  groups  and  responding  to  In- 
quiries relating  to  Truth  in  Lending. 

AdxHsory  committee 

During  1971,  there  were  no  formal  meet- 
ings of  the  Advisory  Committee.  However, 
members  of  the  Committee  were  asked  to  pro- 
vide individual  comments  on  certain  matters 
relating  to  Truth  In  Lending,  e.g..  the  pro- 
posed Fair  Credit  Billing  Act.  Unless  there 
are  amendments  to  the  Truth  In  Lending 
Act  mandating  substantial  changes  In  Reg- 
ulation Z,  the  Board  does  not  foresee  the 
need  for  frequent  meetings  of  the  Commit- 
tee. With  the  concurrence  of  the  members 
of  the  Advisory  Committee,  the  Board  ap- 
proved a  change  in  the  Rules  of  Organl2»tlon 
and  Procedure  of  the  Committee  allowing  for 
continuing  terms  of  the  Committee  mem- 
bers. A  list  of  the  members  serving  on  the 
Committee  Is  included  In  this  Report  as 
Appendix  A. 

LlUgation 

The  Board  is  aware  of  the  existence  of  71 
civil  actions  which  have  been  brought  under 
section  130  of  the  Act  for  damages  for  al- 
leged violation  of  the  Act.  and  it  Is  likely 
that  additional  suits  have  been  instituted. 
In  49  of  these  cases,  class  action  status  is 
sought  on  behalf  of  the  named  plaintiffs 
and  all  others  similarly  situated  under  Rule 
23  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure. 


At  least  four  Courts  have  ref\ised  to  allow 
Truth  In  Lending  suits  to  proceed  as  class 
actions."  However,  several  other  Courts  have 
viewed  class  actions  as  applicable  In  such 
suits.**  The  issue  of  the  apprc^riateness  of 
class  actions  for  Truth  in  Lending  violations 
is  presently  imder  specific  consideration  by 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York." 

Two  actions  were  broiight  against  the 
Board  by  home  Improvement  contractors  al- 
leging that  the  Board  exceeded  its  authority 
In  sections  226.2 (z)  and  226.9(a)  of  Regula- 
tion Z  by  providing  that  the  right  of  re- 
scission applied  to  consmer  credit  contracts 
secured  by  mechanics  or  materialmen's  liens 
on  the  customer's  home,  even  though  no 
mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  was  executed  by 
the  customer.'*  Plaintiffs  asked  for  de- 
claratory Judgments  of  Invalidity  and 
Injunctions  against  enforcement  of  the  Reg- 
ulation In  this  regard.  On  January  6,  1971, 
summary  Judgment,  without  opinion  was 
granted  In  favor  of  the  Board  In  one  of  the 
actions,"  but  on  September  21,  1971,  the 
Court  In  the  second  action  held  that  section 
226.9(a)  was  null  and  void  "in  so  far  as  It 
relates  to  liens  which  may  come  Into  exist- 
ence by  operation  of  law  after  midnight  of 
the  third  business  day  following  the  date  of 
consunmiatlon  of  the  credit  transactions."  " 
An  appeal  has  been  filed  in  one  case  by  the 
home  Improvement  contractors.  In  the  other 
case,  the  Department  of  Justice  has  author- 
ized the  filing  of  a  notice  of  appeal. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  on  the  Board's 
behalf,  filed  briefs  amicus  curiae  in  two 
cases."  A  brief  In  Garland  v.  Mobil  Oil  Corp. 
was  filed  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission as  well  as  the  Board  pursuant  to 
Judicial  request  for  a  statement  of  Board  and 
Commission  views  on  whether  the  Act  and 
Regulation  applied  to  Mobil's  credit  card 
plan  during  a  period  when  no  finance  charges 
were  assessed,  although  authorized  by  the 
imderlylng  credit  documents.  The  Govern- 
ment's brief  concluded  that  the  plan  was  not 
subject  to  the  Truth  in  Lending  disclosure 
requirements  during  this  period.  The  Court 
has  not  yet  ruled  on  the  question.  In  Jlfoum- 
ing  V.  Family  Publications  Service,  Inc..  the 
issue  was  the  validity  of  the  "more-than- 
four-lnstalment"  rule  in  section  226.2 (k)  of 
Regiilatlon  Z.  Under  the  rule,  transactions 
are  considered  "consumer  credit"  subject  to 
the  Act  when,  by  agreement,  they  Involve 
more  than  four  Instalments,  although  the 
creditor  has  not  specifically  identified  any 
finance  charges.  The  Court  held  that  the  rule 
exceeded  the  Board's  authority  and  that  the 
rule  created  a  conclusive  presumption  In  vio- 
lation of  constitutional  principles.  A  petition 
for  certiorari  has  been  filed  with  the  Supreme 
Court  for  review  of  the  decision,  and  the 
Board  expects  the  appeal  to  be  supported  by 
briefls  amicus  curiae. 

During  1971,  several  additional  Important 
decisions  were  rendered  on  Truth  In  Lending 
matters  by  the  Courts.  In  Ratner  v.  Chemical 
Bank  New  York  Trust  Company,"  the  Coiut 
held  the  bank  In  violation  of  the  Act  for 
faUure  to  disclose  the  nominal  annual  per- 
centage rate  on  plaintiff's  open  end  credit 
billing  statement  which  showed  an  outstand- 
ing balance  but  no  finance  charge  yet  In- 
curred. FoUowlng  that  decision,  the  Board,  on 
Augiwt  6,  1971,  Issued  for  public  comment 
proposed  amendments  to  Regulation  Z  re- 
quiring this  disclosure.  Final  amendments 
have  not  yet  been  adopted  by  the  Board.  The 
Court  also  ruled  that  under  section  130(a)  of 
the  Act  a  finance  charge  need  not  be  lmp>osed 
at  the  time  of  the  omitted  disclosure  as  a 
condition  to  establishing  liability.  In  addi- 
tion, it  held  that  section  130(c)  absolving  a 
creditor  from  liability  who  shows  that  his 
"violation  was  not  Intentional  and  resulted 
from  a  bona  fide  error  notwithstanding 
the  maintenance  of  procedures  reasonably 
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adapted  to  avoid  any  such  error"  applies  to 
clerical  errors  as  opposed  to  errors  of  law." 

In  Douglas  v.  Beneficial  Finance  Co.  of 
Anchorage,**  the  Court  upheld  the  Board's 
definition  of  "security  Interest"  in  section 
226.2(z)  of  Regulation  Z  to  Include  confes- 
sions of  Judgment  which  allow  the  creditor  to 
record  a  lien  on  the  property  of  the  obligor 
without  any  opportunity  for  the  customer  to 
enter  a  defense  against  such  action  prior  to 
entry  of  the  Judgment.  That  definition  was 
also  supported  in  Garza  v.  Chicago  Health 
Clubs,  Ino." 

The  Court  In  Sapenter  v.  Dreyco,  Inc.^  held 
that  a  mortgage  on  an  obligor's  home  was 
not  subject  to  the  Act  when  executed  In 
connection  with  an  extension  of  credit  for 
business  purposes. 

It  was  held  in  Jordan  v.  Montgomery  Ward 
<fr  Co.,  Inc."  that  section  130  of  the  Act  did 
not  create  a  private  right  of  action  for  viola- 
tion of  the  Chapter  3  advertising  provisions. 

In  BostvHck  V.  Cohen.-  the  Court  con- 
sidered the  issue  of  whether  a  customer's 
election  to  rescind  a  transaction  under  sec- 
tion 125  of  the  Act  precluded  recovery  under 
the  civil  liability  provisions  of  section  130.  It 
concluded  that  the  civU  llabUity  provisions 
were  remedial  rather  than  punitive,  and  that 
by  electing  to  rescind  the  contract,  the  cus- 
tomer had  removed  himself  from  the  class 
of  persons  which  section  130  was  designed 
to  protect. 

COMPLIANCX 

The  enforcement  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  is  spread  among  nine  Federal  agencies. 
For  the  most  part.  Federal  agencies  with 
general  supervisory  authority  over  a  particu- 
lar group  of  creditors  were  also  given  Truth 
In  Lending  enforcement  responsibility  over 
those  creditors.  Enforcement  for  all  remain- 
ing creditors,  except  in  those  States  which 
have  an  exemption  from  the  Act.  is  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. Consequently,  the  Commission  has  the 
bulk  of  the  enforcement  task. 

As  in  the  past.  Information  received  from 
the  Federal  agencies  having  prior  supervi- 
sory authority  over  their  creditors  Indicates 
no  significant  problems  in  the  enforcement 
of  Regulation  Z.  Generally,  these  agencies 
point  out  that  the  level  of  compliance  is 
high,  and  that  the  errors  that  are  found 
result  from  misunderstanding  or  clerical 
error,  rather  than  any  attempt  to  evade  the 
requirements  of  the  Act.  For  the  most  part, 
compliance  Is  determined  by  these  agencies 
during  the  regular  periodic  examinations  of 
the  creditors  under  their  Jurisdiction. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  con- 
ducted two  surveys  in  an  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  compliance  by  creditors 
under  its  Jurisdiction.  The  results  of  these 
two  surveys  were  reported  by  the  Commis- 
sion In  a  release  tlUed  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Report  on  Surveys  of  Creditor  Com- 
pliance with  The  Truth  in  Lending  Act  dated 
April,  1971.  A  summary  of  the  results  shows 
that  of  the  five  classes  of  creditors  sampled. 
New  and  Used  Automobile  Dealers,  as  a  class, 
ranked  highest  in  overall  compliance.  (New 
Automobile  Dealers  were  virtually  flawless  In 
their  compliance.  Used  AutomobUe  Dealers, 
however,  were  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  com- 
pliance. (New  Automobile  Dealers  were 
virtually  flawless  In  their  compliance.  Used 
Automobile  Dealers,  however,  were  found  to 
be  in  a  state  of  compliance  worse  than  any 
of  the  other  classes  sampled.)  The  classes 
of  TV  &  Appliance  Dealers  and  Furniture 
Stores  together  ranked  second  in  overall  com- 
pliance of  each  class.  Jewelry  Stores  were  the 
least  complying  class  of  creditor.  Home  Im- 
provement Companies  were  so  Inconsistent  in 
their  responses  that  no  reliable  conclusions 
could  be  drawn,  although  the  overall  aver- 
age of  their  compliance  was  comparable  to 
the  middle  two  classes. 

The  Report  revealed  that  86  percent  of  all 
creditors  In  the  five  classes  surveyed  were 
using  contracts  which  were  in  either  total 
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or  substantial  compliance.  Sixty-nine  per- 
cent of  all  creditors  In  the  five  classes 
achieved  the  total  compliance  designation 
which  means  that  they  were  disclosing  all  In- 
formation required  by  the  Act  and  Regula- 
tion and  doing  so  in  the  proper  format.  Sev- 
f  enteen  percent  of  all  creditors  surveyed 
achieved  the  substantial  compliance  desig- 
nation, which  refers  to  the  disclosure  of  the 
annual  percentage  rate  and  finance  charge, 
using  those  exact  terms,  but  omitting  other 
requirements.  Fourteen  percent  of  all  credi- 
tors in  the  five  classes  were  using  instalment 
contracts  which  did  not  disclose  the  annual 
percentage  rate  and  finance  charge. 

The  Commission  drew  several  conclusions 
from  the  survey  results — among  them: 

"With  all  five  classes  of  creditors  com- 
bined, those  with  sales  volumes  of  $1  million 
to  $10  million  were  In  the  best  overall  com- 
pliance. 

"Creditors  extending  credit  in  less  than 
60%  of  their  sales  were  in  a  better  state  of 
compliance  than  those  who  extend  credit 
In  60%  or  more  of  their  sales." 

Reports  of  substantial  compliance  have 
also  been  received  from  the  four  exempt 
States.  Of  the  States  reporting  statistical 
evidence  of  the  degree  of  compliance,  Maine 
reported  62  percent  of  creditors  under  its 
Jurisdiction  examined  In  1971  were  in  com- 
pliance, 14  percent  were  In  substantial  com- 
pliance, 19  percent  were  In  partial  compli- 
ance and  5  percent  were  in  non-compliance. 
Connecticut  reported  81  percent  of  the  credi- 
tors examined  were  found  to  be  satisfying 
their  requirements. 

Based  upon  the  reports  of  all  enforcement 
agencies,  it  is  the  Board's  belief  that  sub- 
stantial compliance  with  Truth  In  Lending 
Is  being  achieved. 

ISStTES  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

There  are  a  number  of  problem  areas 
within  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  and  Regu- 
lation Z  which  the  Board  believes  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress.  Some 
of  these  represent  issues  which  the  Board 
Is  currently  studying  to  determine  possible 
solutions  within  the  regulatory  authority 
now  provided.  These  are  discussed  under  the 
heading  "Issues".  Others  take  the  form  of 
formal  recommendations  for  legislation  and 
are  discussed  under  the  heading  "Recom- 
nxendatlons". 

Several  of  the  enforcement  agencies  have 
brought  to  the  Board's  attention  certain 
areas  related  to  the  Regulation  which  they 
believe  should  be  changed.  These  suggestions 
are  being  studied  further  and,  where  neces- 
sary, appropriate  changes  will  be  made. 

Issues 
Discounts  for  Prompt  Payment 
The  problems  Involved  with  Truth  in 
Lending  coverage  of  discounts  for  prompt 
pa>Tnent  continue  to  exist.  Also,  questions 
have  arisen  with  respect  to  plans  Involving 
discounts  for  cash  which  have  been  gaining 
In  popularity  recently.  These  plans  often  In- 
volve "cash  cards"  which  when  presented  en- 
title the  cardholder  to  a  discount  for  pay- 
ing cash.  The  question  arises  whether  this 
discount  becomes  a  finance  charge  to  those 
who  do  not  pay  in  cash,  but.  Instead,  charge 
their  purchases.  Staff  is  currently  studying 
these  problems,  but  no  formal  action  beyond 
that  reported  in  the  previous  annual  report 
has  been  taken. 

Disclosure  in  Foreign  Langauges 

In  order  to  provide  uniformity  In  dis- 
closure of  credit  terms,  Regulation  Z  pre- 
scribes certain  English  termJnology  to  be 
used.  However,  the  benefit  which  such  dis- 
closures may  bring  to  those  consumers  who 
do  not  read  or  understand  English  Is  highly 
questionable.  Although  disclosures  must  be 
given  prior  to  the  consummation  of  a  credit 
transaction  and,  theoretically,  a  consumer 
can  obtain  an  explanation  or  a  translation 
cf  the  disclosures  before  committing  him- 
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English    speaking,    is    certainly   a   desirable  As  a  result,  the  titles  to  many  residential 

one.  A  number  of  possible  solutions  to  this  real  estate  properties  may  become  clouded  bv 

problem  have  been  proposed,  but  none  ap-  the   uncertainty   regarding   these   rights  of 

pear  feasible.  It  may  be  that  the  only  solu-  rescission.  The  Board  recommends  that  Con 
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Truth  in  Lending  Means  to  You,  la  a  step 
In  that  direction.  However,  the  Board  Is  still 
concerned  about  the  problem  and  will  con- 
tinue to  explore  potential  solutions. 
Advertising  of  Specific  Credit  Terms 
The  Inclusion  of  specific  credit  terms  In 
credit  advertising  appears  to  continue  at  a 
level  lower  than  desirable  to  enable  con- 
sumers to  effectively  shop  for  the  best  credit 
terms  available.  However,  there  are  Informal 
Indications  that  the  use  of  more  si>eclflc 
advertising  is  Increasing.  While  creditor 
complaints  against  the  advertising  restric- 
tions have  diminished,  the  Board  anticipates 


N.  C.  Freed  Company,  Inc.,  v.  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors,^ held  section  226.9(a)  of  Regulation 
Z  Invalid  "In  so  far  as  It  relates  to  liens 
which  may  come  Into  existence  by  operation 
of  law  after  midnight  of  the  third  business 
day  following  the  date  of  consxmimatlon  of 
the  credit  transaction."  That  section,  which 
Implements  section  125  of  the  Act,  grants  the 
customer  a  three-day  right  of  rescission  in 
transactions  Involving  a  security  interest  In 
his  principal  residence.  In  effect,  the  Court 
ruled  that  the  section  was  inapplicable  to 
transactions  in  which  no  mortgage  or  deed  of 
trust  is  signed  by  the  customer,  but  where 


reviewing  this  area   to   determine  whether     *^®  transaction  is  nevertheless  secured  by 


changes  can  be  made  to  encourage  greater 
Inclusion  of  specific  credit  terms. 

Recommendations 
Class  Action  Exposure  and  Civil  Liability 
Creditors  have  been  expressing  Increased 
concern  over  their  p)ossible  exposxire  to  class 
action  suits  and  the  potential  ruinous  liabil- 
ity which  may  be  attached  to  such  suits. 
While  the  question  of  class  action  liability 
Ui  the  Ratncr  case,  as  discussed  on  page  11, 


lien  rights  In  the  ciistomer's  home.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  authorized  the  filing 
of  a  notice  of  appeal  In  the  case. 

In  a  related  case,  Gardner  and  North  Roof- 
ing and  Siding  Corp.  v.  Board  of  Governors,'^ 
which  attacked  the  Board's  Regulation  on 
Identical  grounds,  the  Court  ruled  In  the 
Board's  favor  and  granted  the  Government's 
motion  for  summary  Judgment.  The  case 
has  been  appealed. 

The  right  of  rescission  was  designed  to  al- 


bas not  yet  been  decided,  the  reported  $13     low  homeowners  a  "coollng-off"  period  before 
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creditors  to  believe  that  similar  suits  filed 
against  them  could  seriously  threaten  the 
solvency  or  future  existence  of  their  organi- 
zations. Furthermore,  the  Act's  civil  liability 
section  does  not  necessarily  preclude  liabil- 
ity when  a  creditor  has  acted  In  good  faith 
In  conformity  with  Regtilation  Z.  The  Board 
recommends  that  the  Act  be  amended  to 
provide  for  a  "good  faith"  provision,  such  as 
contained  in  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Act  of  1934,  which  would  apply  to  both 
the  Board's  Regulation  Z  and  formal  Inter- 
pretations of  it.^*  It  also  may  be  desirable  to 
set  a  maximum  liability,  or  otherwise  re- 
strict the  scope  of  potential  class  action 
liability,  should  it  be  finally  determined 
that  class  actions  are  allowable  in  Truth  In 
Lending  suits. 

Section  130  of  the  Act  provides  that  a 
creditor  is  liable  for  a  minimum  of  $100  for 
failure  to  make  proper  disclosure  "in  con- 
nection with  any  consumer  credit  transac- 
tion." There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
meaning  of  "transaction"  when  applying  sec- 
tion 130  to  a  possible  error  on  a  periodic 
statement  used  In  connection  with  an  open 
end  account.  It  might  be  contended  that  each 
separate  purchase  for  which  a  credit  card 
Is  used  constitutes  a  "transaction"  for  pur- 
poses of  section  130,  or  that  each  periodic 
statement  Is  a  transaction.  More  likely  the 
opening  and  use  of  the  account  Is  a  single 
transaction.  The  Board  believes  that  Congress 
should  clarify  the  very  Important  meaning 
of  "transaction"  In  section  130. 

RIGHT    OF     RECESSION 

Section  125  of  the  Act,  Implemented  by 
section  226.9  of  Regulation  Z.  provides  that 
In  some  consumer  credit  transactions  In 
which  a  security  Interest  In  the  customer's 
residence  Is  Involved,  the  customer  has  three 
business  days  In  which  to  rescind  the  trans- 
action. The  creditor  must  notify  the  customer 
of  his  right  of  rescission  and  provide  a  form 


security  Interests  In  their  homes,  principally 
as  a  result  of  home  Improvement  contracts, 
and  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  abuses  of 
homeowners  by  unscrupulous  contractors. 
The  Board  believes  that  successful  accom- 
plishment of  these  goals  necessitates  the 
coverage  of  all  transactions  In  which  a 
customer's  home  may  be  lost  throxigh  fore- 
closure, whether  by  mortgage,  deed  of  trust, 
or  other  Hen  rights.  It  therefore  recommends 
that  Congress  specifically  amend  the  Act  to 
remove  any  uncertainty  about  the  coverage 
of  these  transactions  under  section  125. 

More-than-Four-Instalment  Rule 
In  Mourning  v.  Family  Publications  Serv- 
ice, Inc.,"  the  Court  declared  the  Board's 
more-than-four-instalment  rule  In  section 
226,2(k)  of  Regulation  Z  Invalid.  Acting 
under  the  statutory  directive  to  issue  regula- 
tions to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
and  to  prevent  circumvention  or  evasion 
thereof,^  the  Board  In  Regulation  Z  defined 
"consumer  credit,"  to  which  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing applies,  to  include  credit  which,  pursuant 
to  an  agreement.  "Is  or  may  be  payable  In 
more  than  four  Instalments."  ■'*  By  this  pro- 
vision, vendors  who  may  have  considered  con- 
cealing finance  charges  in  the  price  of  goods 
to  evade  the  Act's  requirements,  as  well  as  the 
so-called  "no-charge-for-credlt"  sellers  al- 
ready operating  In  low  income  markets,  were 
placed  on  notice  that  the  Board  considered 
them  subject  to  the  Act's  requirements.  By  so 
doing,  the  Board  Insured  that  they  would 
make  certain  Important  disclosures  required 
by  Truth  in  Lending,  even  when  no  finance 
charge  or  annual  percentage  rate  was  dis- 
closed. For  example,  the  Act  requires  dis- 
closure of  the  total  amount  of  the  cox^umer's 
obligation. 

The  Board's  rule  was  based  on  the  eco- 
nomic   fact    that    Instalment    contracts    of 
more  than  four  Instalments  typically  Include 
some  component  to  compensate  the  creditor 
which  may  be  used  In  exercising  that  right,     for  the  cost  Involved  In  allowing  deferred 


The  law  does  not  specify  any  limitation  on 
the  period  In  which  the  right  continues  in 
force  where  the  creditor  has  failed  to  notify 
the  customer  of  his  right.  Also,  even  though 
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payment,  even  though  that  cost  may  not  be 
separately  identified  as  a  finance  charge.  The 
Board  believes  the  rule  Is  both  within  the 
scope  of  Its  authority,  and  necessary  to  pre- 
vent evasion  of  the  Act.  However,  the  appel- 
late Court  held  that  the  Board  exceeded  its 
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authority,  and  that  the  rule  is  void  on  the 
grounds  that  It  creates  a  conclusive  presump- 
tion In  violation  of  requirements  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment. 

Should  the  Court's  decision  stand,  many 
creditors  would  not  only  escape  the  require- 
ment of  Truth  in  Ijending  disclosures  prior 
to  consummation  of  their  contracts,  but 
would  also  be  free  of  the  Act's  prohibitions 
against  "bait"  credit  advertising."  They 
would  also  be  able  to  advertise  "no  down  pay- 
ment" or  the  amount  of  the  payments  with- 
out further  information,  which  is  prohibited 
for  creditors  subject  to  the  Act." 

In  addition,  home  improvement  contrac- 
tors might  avoid  giving  customers  the  right 
of  rescission,  even  where  they  obtained  a  sec- 
ond mortgage  on  the  customer's  home  simply 
by  "burying"  the  finance  charges  In  the  price 
of  the  contract. 

In  short,  the  Board  is  convinced  that  in- 
validation of  the  "more-than-four-instal- 
ment" rule  would  seriously  Impair  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  legislation.  The  Board  believes 
that  Congress  should  amend  the  Act  to  re- 
move any  possible  doubt  that  it  does  Include 
transactions  payable  In  more  than  four 
instalments. 

Agricultural  Credit 

Ever  since  passage  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act,  there  has  been  considerable  controversy 
with  respect  to  whether  credit  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  should  be  included  within  the 
scope  of  the  Act.  Many  creditors  have  argued 
that  the  very  nature  of  many  agricultural 
credit  transactions  (which  frequently  Involve 
advances  and  payments  for  which  both  time 
and  amount  are  unknown)  makes  them  un- 
sulted  for  meaningful  disclosure.  Further- 
more, It  has  frequently  been  argued  that  since 
agriculture  Is  a  business.  It  should  be  exempt 
from  coverage  of  the  Act,  Just  as  other  busi- 
ness credit  Is  exempt. 

Knowing  the  general  view  of  creditors  that 
credit  for  agricultural  ptirposes  should  be 
exempt,  the  Board's  staff  contacted  a  num- 
ber of  agricultural  associations  In  an  effort 
to  determine  the  views  of  the  persons  who 
actually  use  agricultural  credit.  The  responses 
revealed  that  there  Is  no  uniformity  of  view 
with  regard  to  Truth  in  Lending  coverage  of 
agricultural  credit.  While  the  majority  of 
those  associations  that  responded  Indicated 
that  agriculture  shotUd  be  exempt,  two  of  the 
three  largest  associations  representing  gen- 
eral agricultural  interests  supported  con- 
tinued coverage.  In  addition,  an  informal  poll 
of  a  number  of  agricultural  economists  Indi- 
cated a  3  to  1  response  In  favor  of  continuing 
coverage.  An  Informal  poll  of  directors  of 
farmer  cooperatives,  which  has  been  reported 
to  the  Board,  showed  that  65  percent  of  the 
respondents  Indicated  that  Truth  in  Lending 
disclosures  assisted  them  in  determining 
credit  costs,  while  42  percent  indicated  that 
the  disclosures  were  of  no  assistance.  P\ir- 
thermore,  45  percent  Indicated  that  Truth  In 
Lending  made  little  change  In  their  credit 
bujTlng  habits. 

All  of  this  suggests  that  a  strong  case  can- 
not be  made  for  either  complete  coverage  or 
complete  exemption  of  agricultural  credit 
under  Truth  In  Lending.  However,  It  tends  to 
reinforce  the  reasons  for  the  Board  repeating 
Its  previous  recommendation  that  credit  pri- 
marily for  agricultural  purposes  in  excess  of 
an  appropriate  amount  should  be  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  irrespective 
of  any  security  Interest  In  real  property.  This 
recommendation,  if  adopted  by  Congress, 
would  have  the  effect  of  removing  from  cov- 
erage large  extensions  of  credit,  where  bor- 
rowers are  more  sophisticated  and  less  in 
need  of  the  disclosures,  while  still  providing 
the  benefits  of  disclosure  to  the  smaller  bor- 
rowers, who  presumably  are  more  likely  to 
benefit  from  such  disclosures.  Such  an 
amendment  would  benefit  creditors  In  re- 
ducing the  number  of  disclosures  to  be  made. 


Administrative  Enforcement 
The  Farm  Credit  Administration  is  not 
specified  in  section  108  of  the  Act  as  one  of 
the  Federal  authorities  responsible  for  ad- 
ministrative enforcement,  and  therefore  the 
Federal  Land  Banks,  Federal  Land  Bank  As- 
sociations, and  Production  Credit  Associa- 
tions are  subject  to  administrative  enforce- 
ment of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The 
Board  suggests  that  Congress  amend  sec- 
tion 108  of  the  Act  so  as  to  delegate  to  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  the  administra- 
tive enforcement  responsibility  with  respect 
to  those  creditors  which  are  chartered  under 
Acts  which  that  agency  administers.  The 
Farm  Credit  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  concur  In  this  suggestion. 
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Miss  Barbara  A.  Zlmmelman,  Consultant, 
Urban  and  Economic  Development,  Houston, 
Texas. 


REESTABLISH  NOVEMBER  11  AS 
VETERANS  DAY 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  truly 
been  said  that  while  Congress  can  pass  a 
law,  only  the  people  can  make  a  holiday. 
We  saw  evidence  of  this  last  November  11 
when  millions  of  Americans  observed 
Veterans  Day  even  though  the  ofQcial 
date  had  been  changed  to  the  fourth 
Monday  in  October.  November  11  has  tre- 
mendous significance  for  Americans  and 
for  free  people  throughout  the  world  as  it 
was  on  the  11th  day  of  the  11th  month  in 
1918  that  the  armistice  was  signed  end- 
ing the  First  World  War.  Every  major 
veterans  organization  has  come  forward 
in  support  of  reestablishing  November  11 
as  our  official  Veterans  Day,  and  to  dem- 
onstrate my  support  for  this  objective, 
I  have  introduced  H.R.  11888  to  restore 
this  important  national  observance  to  Its 
traditional  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  indicative  of  the  wide- 
spread and  deeply  held  support  for  re- 
storing Veterans  Day  to  November  11  is 
a  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by 
Barracks  2991  of  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  of  the  U.S.A.,  Mount  Pleasant. 
Tex.  This  is  an  eloquent  and  persua- 
sive statement  that  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  issue,  and  I  believe  it  merits  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  working  to  change 
the  Monday  holiday  law.  The  day  upon 
which  we  pay  tribute  to  our  men — more 
than  28  million  veterans — should  be  one 
that  over  the  last  half  centiU7  has  been 
memorable  and  significant,  and  to  some 
of  us  even  sad  and  fraught  with  nostal- 
gia. November  11  is  a  day  marked  with 
this  Nation's  history.  It  is  neither  digni- 
fied nor  appropriate  that  Veterans  Day 
should  be  relegated  to  the  weary  24-hoiu- 
wind-down  of  a  3 -day  weekend  carnival. 
The  resolution  follows : 

RBSOLtmONS 

Whereas,  the  eleventh  day  of  November, 
1918  was  the  first  day  In  history  upon  which 
the  United  States  of  America  as  a  participant 
and  aUy  achieved  a  clear-cut,  unqualified 
and  overwhelming  triumph  over  a  most 
formidably  armed  imperialism  obvloiisly  de- 
signing world  conquest  and  exploitation; 
and. 

Whereas,  by  an  unbroken  record  of  observ- 
ance over  more  than  half -century,  a  way  of 
American  life  has  been  Indelibly  established 
by  our  patriots  who  mark  that  day  by  cere- 
monial assembly  and  in  reminiscent  pause 
on  the  eleventh  hour  of  that  day;  and. 

Whereas,  our  victorious  but  weary  allies 
placed  great  tnist  in  Thomas  Woodrow  Wil- 
son 8is  the  world's  highest  personage  and  as 
President  of  our  Coimtry,  by  concurring  al- 
most without  question  in  bis  personally 
penned  phrasing  of  that  imperishable  paper 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Fourteen  Points, 
a  document  so  awesomely  significant  but  so 
fraught  with  a  proper  and  stem  concern  for 
peoples  of  other  nations,  both  smaU  and 
great;  and, 

Whereas,  the  eleventh  of  November,  as  a 
date  Is,  therefore,  the  common  property  of 
the  Free  World  and  is  not  a  subject  for  our 


Independent,  capricious  or  causeless  cancel^ 
latlon  in  disregard  of  history  and  of  the  sen- 
timents of  our  erstwhile  aUies  and  comrades- 
at-arms,  but  as  a  date,  bears  the  special  char- 
aoterlstlc  of  a  hard-won  crown  that  Is  Impos- 
sible to  be  transferred  to  another  date;  and. 

Whereas,  In  1926  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  designated  the  eleventh  of 
November  as  Armistice  Day,  and  In  1954  as 
Veterans  Day,  neither  of  which  designations 
could  conflict  with  any  nation's  calendar; 
but. 

Whereas,  In  1970  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  without  a  test  beforehand 
of  public  acceptance  and,  moreover,  under 
virtual  cloak  of  concealment,  enacted  the 
siuprlse  change  of  Veterans  Day  from  No- 
vember eleventh  to  the  last  Monday  in  each 
October;  and. 

Whereas,  in  comparison  with  the  said  pres- 
ently legalized  date  which  Is  barren  of  his- 
torical significance  and  is  in  overwhelming 
disfavor  with  the  patriotically  oriented  citi- 
zenship of  our  Country,  the  November  Elev- 
enth date  is  dramaticaUy  rich  in  history  and 
in  significance  to  many  millions  throui;hout 
the  world  who  still  recount  their  personal 
experiences  of  the  day  that  was  decreed  by 
our  then  greatest  men  for  History's  greatest 
hour,  instead  of  by  long-after  legislation  in 
Washington,  D.C.;  now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  Barracks  2991,  a  unit  of 
sixty-five  members  of  Veterans  of  World  War 
I,  Inc.  of  U.S.A.  In  regular  meeting  assembled 
in  Mount  Pleasant,  Texas,  that  In  complete 
unanimity  do  we  deplore  the  latter  action  of 
our  Congress  as  hereinbefore  shown,  and  do 
entreat  and  admonish  our  legislators  to  re- 
store by  law  the  eleventh  day  of  November 
as  the  legal  national  holiday  in  the  United 
States  of  America  to  l>e  designated  and 
henceforth  observed  as  Veterans  Day;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  we.  the  enrolled 
members  of  the  said  Barracks  2991,  shall  each 
as  individuals  urgently  and  aggressively  en- 
deavor by  all  means  avaUable  to  enlist  the 
approval,  support  and  action  of  all  American 
patriots,  whether  war  veterans  or  not,  as  we 
urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
purge  itself  of  this  great  error  by  reetorlng 
the  traditionally  honored  date  of  November 
Eleventh  to  its  proper  designation  for  ob- 
servance as  Veterans  Day. 


PRELIMINARY  FIGURES  REGARD- 
ING GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 
FIRM  INDICATORS  OF  STRONG 
ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  preliminary 
figures  regarding  gross  national  product 
in  the  fourth  quarter  and  during  the  full 
years  of  1971  affirm  earlier  indicators 
that  we  are  on  the  course  to  strong  eco- 
nomic growth.  This  past  Friday  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  released  figures 
showing  that  GNP  increased  at  a  real 
annuaJ  rate  of  6  percent  during  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1971.  Additionally, 
prices  as  measured  by  the  overall  GNP 
implicit  price  deflator  increased  only  V/2 
percent  in  the  fourth  quarter,  down  from 
the  2! '2 -percent  annual  rise  in  the  third 
quarter.  Both  of  these  statistics  are 
heartening  indications  that  the  Presi- 
dent's new  economic  program  is  working. 

A  laige  part  of  the  growth  in  GNP 
gains  during  full  year  1971  is  attributable 
to  two  of  our  most  vital  industries,  auto- 
mobiles and  residential  construction. 
During  1971  gross  auto  product  increased 
$10  billion,  or  33  percent,  after  falling  $6 
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billion  dollars  in  1970.  New  car  sales 
achieved  a  record  10.3  million  units  in 
1971,  almost  2  million  luilts  more  than  in 
1970. 

As  for  housing,  starts  set  records  both 
this  past  December  and  through  all  of 
1971.  The  Department  of  Commerce  esti- 
mated that  housing  starts  totaled  2,048,- 
000  units  last  year.  During  December, 
starts  took  place  at  a  seasonally  adjusted 
rate  of  approximately  2y2  million,  up  9 
percent  from  November's  pace  of  2.3  mil- 
lion, which  was  the  previous  monthly 
high.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Economic  Affairs,  Harold  C.  Passer 
said: 

Housing  starts  closed  out  a  boom  year  on 
a  strong  upbeat. 

Mr.  Passer  said  further  that  we  may 
have  "another  outstanding  year  for  hous- 
ing in  1972"  because  of  declining  mort- 
gage rates  and  the  ready  availability  of 
mortgage  fimds.  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  are  also  numerous  indicators 
that  1972  will  be  an  outstanding  year  not 
only  for  housing,  but  for  all  sectors  cf  the 
economy, 

THE  WAR  CONTINUES 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  4  years 
ago  next  October,  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  and  their  presidential 
and  vice-presidential  candidates  were 
assuring  the  American  voters  that  they 
had  a  plan  to  win  the  Indochina  war  or 
terminate  it  In  a  short  time. 

Last  week  Time  magazine  contained 
this  sorrowful  news  article  on  the  same 
war  now  going  on  In  the  jungles  of 
Southeast  Asia: 

THERE  Is  Smx  A  Wak  On 

With  the  next-to-final  phase  of  the  U.S. 
withdrawal  from  Viet  Nam  In  sight  at  last, 
the  war  suddenly  appeared  to  be  not  dwin- 
dling down  but  rapidly  building  up  again. 
Last  week,  even  as  President  Nixon  was  an- 
nouncing the  pullout  of  70,000  more  O.I.'s  by 
May  1,  the  North  Vietnamese  were  carrying 
out  an  ominous  new  offensive  in  each  of 
Indochina's  major  battlegrounds. 

In  Laos,  Communist  troops  scored  a  stun- 
ning victory  by  forcing  the  evacuation  of 
Long  Cheng,  the  celebrated  CIA  base  near 
the  Plain  of  Jars.  ITiey  also  scattered  the 
battered  remnants  of  the  U.S. -backed  army 
of  Meo  tribesmen  that  was,  until  recently, 
the  only  force  that  could  keep  the  Commu- 
nists in  check  in  Laos. 

In  Cambodia,  goveriunent  troops  contin- 
ued to  give  ground  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
troops,  who  now  control  most  of  the  north- 
eastern countryside.  At  Krek,  2,500  Cam- 
bodian troops  simply  fled  when  the  10,000 
South  Vietnamese  troops  that  had  been 
operating  with  them  In  the  former  Commu- 
nist "sanctuaries"  were  abruptly  called  home 
by  Saigon.  The  Cambodians  reportedly  left 
so  much  equipment  behind  that  U.S.  air- 
craft were  called  upon  to  bc«nb  it  before  it 
could  be  captured  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

In  South  Viet  Nam,  Saigon  forces  took  up 
defensive  positions,  primarily  astride  In- 
filtration routes  and  around  major  cities  and 
military  bases,  to  await  a  sizable  fiare-up  in 
Commvmlst  activity  that  Is  expected  to  peak 
at  the  time  of  the  Tet  holidays,  which  fall  In 
mid-February.  Meanwhile  the  North  Viet- 
namese   moved    mobile    missile    launchers 
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right  up  to  South  Viet  Nam's  northern  fron- 
tiers, and  the  air  war  continued.  The  U.S. 
last  week  conducted  its  seventh  "protective 
reaction"  strike  of  the  year  against  SAM 
sites  m  North   Viet  Nam. 

Despite  the  poor  results  of  the  recent 
bombtog,  U.S.  military  officials  Insisted  that 
the  enemy  was  capable  only  of  "cheap  vic- 
tories" In  imlmportant  territory.  Perhaps  so, 
but  the  renewal  of  the  ground  war  should 
dispel  the  notion,  widespread  In  the  U.S.,  that 
the  fighting  is  over,  at  least  for  the  American 
G.I.  Technically,  U.S.  troops  are  Indeed  In  a 
"defensive"  posture,  as  the  Administration 
calls  It,  because  their  main  job  is  to  protect 
American  facilities.  But  for  a  good  number  of 
the  139,000  G,I.s  stUl  In  Viet  Nam,  that  job 
means  endless  patrols  out  In  the  boondocks 
under  conditions  that  look  very  much  like 
war. 

In  all  probability,  the  last  U.S.  Army  com- 
bat unit  In  Viet  Nam  wUl  be  the  7.000-man 
3rd  Brigade  of  the  First  Cavalry  Division 
(Airmobile) ,  which  Is  responsible  for  the  se- 
curity of  a  vast  area  of  Vietnamese  country- 
side surrounding  the  huge  American  Instal- 
lations at  Blen  Hoa,  Long  Blnh  and  the  Tan 
Son  Nhut  alrbase  outside  Saigon.  Recently, 
Time  Correspondent  Rudolph  Ranch  joined 
one  3rd  Brigade  company  as  It  pushed  off 
from  a  fire  base  35  miles  east  of  Saigon  to 
begin  a  patrol  In  search  of  North  Vietnamese 
Infiltrators.  His  report: 

Nobody  In  Charlie  Company  wanted  to  be 
where  he  was.  and  when  we  walked  off  Fire 
Base  Hall  and  Into  the  jungle.  It  was  easy  to 
sympathize.  We  marched  as  a  company  for  an 
hour,  then  divided  Into  three  platoons.  After 
two  mUes.  the  jungle  gave  way  to  Incredibly 
thick  undergrowth — not  high  enough  to 
block  out  the  sun  and  too  dense  to  move 
through,  either  quickly  or  silently.  Napalm 
strikes  had  k  filed  all  the  tall  trees  whose 
shade  once  kept  down  the  growth  on  the 
Jungle  floor. 

Charlie  Company  was  fresh  from  a  week- 
end In  the  seaside  resort  of  Vung  Tau — a 
prized  opportunity  for  revelry  and  relaxation 
that  comes  only  once  every  45  days.  The  com- 
pany has  no  barracks,  no  dress  uniforms 
(they  are  stored  In  boxes  at  Blen  Hoa)  and 
no  personal  possessions  (letters  are  the  only 
personal  Items  aUowed  In  the  fleld).  The 
Vung  Tau  weekend,  which  the  men  enjoy  In 
fatigues,  Is  the  only  break  In  an  endless  cycle 
of  ten-  to  15-day  patrols  and  three-day  rests 
on  a  fire  base  with  no  hot  showers  and  few 
other  amenities. 

NO  HAMMOCKS 

We  are  supposed  to  patrol  untU  5  o'clock, 
when  the  rules  say  that  the  night  defensive 
position  should  be  set  up.  If  a  unit  moves 
after  5,  there  Is  a  danger  that  a  contact  might 
run  on  after  darkness,  making  air  support 
more  difficult.  But  at  5  it  is  pouring  rain, 
and  we  are  still  in  scrub,  which  Is  not  good 
for  a  night  position  because  there  are  no 
trees  big  enough  to  stop  enemy  mortars.  It 
is  close  to  6  when  we  find  a  few  trees,  and 
everybody  starts  putting  up  his  hooch.  I  pull 
out  my  hanmiock.  "No  hammocks,"  says  Ser- 
geant Henry  A.  Johnson,  a  VlrglnUn  who  has 
a  master's  degree  In  communications.  "The 
CO.  doesn't  allow  them.  Too  vulnerable  to 
mortars.  The  CO.  believes  In  being  cautious." 

"LINE  one" 

When  we  move  out  at  dawn  next  morning, 
everyone  Is  a  bit  more  nimble,  perhaps  be- 
cause the  Vung  Tau  hangovers  are  gone.  We 
walk  all  morning,  stopping  for  a  ten-minute 
break  each  hour.  At  the  noon  break,  the 
radio  sputters  with  orders  from  the  battalion 
commander  to  a  unit  that  has  made  contact 
with  the  enemy  five  miles  away.  There  was  an 
ambush;  one  American  was  killed  when  he 
walked  Into  an  NVA  bunker  complex.  An- 


other Is  wounded  and  a  helicopter  Is  down. 
The  battalion  commander,  flying  overhead  in 
his  helicopter,  says  he  Is  going  In  to  olck  up 
the  downed  pilot.  His  chopper  Is  loaded  with 
electronic  gear  and  It  Is  too  heavy  for  any 
task  that  requires  acrobatics.  "Jesus,  Colo- 
nel, be  careful."  whispers  the  radio  operator, 
Pfc.  Erik  Lewis.  21.  The  rescue  is  successful. 

Lewis  tells  me  that  a  "Line  One"  (meaning 
a  G.I.  comb.^t  death  In  army  jargon)  "hap- 
pens just  rare  enough  so  that  nobody  at  home 
knows  about  It.  But  If  you're  out  here,  your 
peace  outlook  goes  straight  to  zero."  And.  he 
adds.  "I'm  going  to  kill  as  many  of  those 
mothers  as  I  can." 

Charlie  Company's  commander.  Captain 
Thomas  D.  Smith,  was  a  young  lawyer  about 
to  open  an  office  In  Omaha  when  he  was 
drafted  In  1966.  Since  then  Smith,  who  Is 
about  to  turn  30,  has  seen  a  number  of  "Line 
Ones."  In  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  new 
year,  the  3rd  Brigade  suffered  two  killed  and 
34  wounded  In  skirmishes  with  Its  chief  op- 
ponent, the  33rd  NVA  regiment,  which  prowls 
the  jungles  east  of  Saigon.  The  only  way  to 
Eay  alive  In  the  Jungle,  Smith  believes.  Is  to 
keep  moving.  "You  stop  pushmg  and  theyll 
walk  all  over  you,"  he  says. 

At  10  a.m.  on  the  third  day,  we  are 
crouched  over  a  small  stream  refilling  can- 
teens when  the  radio  crackles:  we  are  going 
to  be  dropped  by  copter  into  the  area  where 
the  O.I.'s  had  been  ambushed  yesterday.  We 
move  to  the  nearest  landing  zone — and  wait. 
Finally,  at  1  p.m.  the  helicopters  show  up  to 
ferry  us  in  a  fiotllla  of  six-man  groups  to 
the  assault  landing  zone.  I  ride  In  the  third 
chopper  (the  fourth  or  fifth  Is  thought  to 
be  the  most  desirable)  with  Sergeant  Henry 
R.  Campbell  of  Newlngton,  Conn.,  who  won 
a  Bronze  Star  in  a  fireflght  last  October. 
Campbell  is  modest  about  his  star  ("Hell,  all 
I  did  was  put  out  all  the  firepower  I  could") , 
but  he  is  also  wryly  amused  by  the  Stateside 
impression  of  the  nature  of  the  war.  "My 
mother  can't  believe  I'm  in  danger,"  he  says 
as  he  sits  in  the  door  of  the  chopper  with  a 
machine  gun  across  his  knees.  "She  says  the 
President  says  it's  all  defensive  now,  so  how 
could  it  be  dangerous?" 

We  land  in  elephant  grass  in  a  clearing. 
The  only  thing  to  be  heard  besides  the  rotor 
blades  is  the  feeble  stutter  of  the  door  gun- 
ner's machine  gun.  The  lending  zone  is 
"cold" — meaning  that  there  are  no  enemy 
about — but  the  troops  find  fresh  tracks  al- 
most immediately.  We  follow  the  trail  until 
shortly  after  5,  when  another  night  position 
Is  set  up.  The  forward  artUlery  observer  calls 
In  artillery  strikes  on  an  area  that  he  thinks 
the  enemy  might  have  moved  into.  He  orders 
the  strikes  for  10  pjn. — ^like  booking  a  tele- 
phone call — and  waits  up  for  them.  Everyone 
else  sleeps. 

TOO    MTTCR    RAIN 

At  dawn  we  set  off  again.  When  we  finally 
reach  the  ambush  site,  we  flnd  only  some 
rice  left  behind  by  the  NVA,  a  pair  of  bloody 
trousers,  a  B-40  North  Vietnamese  rocket 
case  and  a  document  nobody  can  read. 

It  Is  four  days  since  we  walked  off  Ftre 
Base  Hall.  There  has  been  no  contact  but 
several  scares,  a  lot  of  heat,  a  surfeit  of 
leeches,  too  much  rain  for  the  dry  season, 
and  a  wearying  roimd  of  days  that  begin  at 
7  and  end  at  twelve  hours  later,  when  the 
light  falls.  CharUe  Company  is  one-third  of 
the  way  through  its  patrol.  Ten  more  days 
exactly  like  the  four  before,  and  Charlie  will 
be  taken  back  to  a  flre  base,  to  stand  in  re- 
serve In  case  another  unit  needs  assistance. 
Three  days  on  the  base,  and  ten  more  In  the 
fleld.  When  I  get  a  helicopter  to  leave,  I  am 
handed  letters  to  mail  from  more  than  half 
of  the  company.  "If  we're  not  here,"  asks 
Sergeant  James  Wiggins,  "how  come  they're 
getting  these?" 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 


(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

The  first  .-successful  sjrstem  of  proc- 
essing aluminum  was  devised  by  Charles 
M.  Hall  of  the  United  States  in  1889. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Vandc),  for  January  24  through 
January  28,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  EsHLEMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  accovmt  of  illness. 

Mr.  Corman,  for  the  week  of  January 
24,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mahon,  for  30  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
following  the  budget  message  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whitehurst)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bow,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKay)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Danielson,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Mahon,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
and  tables. 

Mr.  Albert  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mahon)  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  CoLMER  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  Pickle  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Col- 
mer)  following  Mr.  Colbier's  remarks 
on  House  Resolution  773. 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  Include  a  news- 
paper article. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whitehurst  (and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  CouGHLiN  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  GuDE  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Peyser  in   10  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  12  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  insttmces. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Erlenborn  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKay)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Vanik  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Annunzio. 

Mr.  RoDiNo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  Begich  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Carney  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Podell. 

Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ICHORD. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Hanna  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Roy. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly fat  1  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  January  25,  1972.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1468.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the  fourth  an- 
nual report  on  operations  under  the  F\x>d 
Stamp  Act  of  1964,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
90-552;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1469.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Houb- 
Ing) ,  transnUttlng  notice  of  the  location,  na- 
ture, and  estimated  cost  of  certain  facilities 
projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
Air  National  Guard  and  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve, pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l):  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1470.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  foreign  excess  property  dis- 


posed of  by  the  Department  of  Comnierce 
during  calendar  year  1971,  piu"suant  to  sec- 
tion 404(d)  of  PubUc  Law  152  (81st  Con- 
gress) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations. 

1471.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  foreign  excess  property  disposed  of  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  during  calen- 
dar year  1971,  pursuant  to  40  tr.S.C.  514(d); 
to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1472.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  seventh  annual 
report  of  the  Office  of  Water  Resources  Re- 
search, piu^uant  to  the  Water  Resources  Re- 
search Act  of  1964,  as  amended;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1473.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  second  annual 
report  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion's operations  ixnder  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  Act  of  1970.  covering  fiscal 
year  1971,  pursuant  to  section  24  of  the  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1474.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  the  effectiveness  of  cigarette 
labeling,  current  practices  and  methods  of 
cigarette  advertising  and  promotion,  and 
recommendations  for  legislation  deemed  ap- 
propriate, pursiiant  to  section  8(b)  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1475.  A  letter  from  the  secretary-treasurer. 
(Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Society  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  transmitting  the 
annual  financial  report  of  the  society  for 
calendar  year  1971.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
88-504;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RECEIVED    FROM    THE    COMTROLLER    GENERAL 

1476.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  examination  of  the  financial 
statements  of  the  Veterans'  Canteen  Service. 
Veterans'  Administration,  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
pursuant  to  38  U.S.C.  4207;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1477.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  examination  of  the  financial 
statements  of  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans' national  headquarters  and  the  service 
foundation  for  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1970.  and  the  life  membership  fund  for 
the  year  ended  June  30.  1971,  pursuant  to 
36  U.S.C.  901;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


January  24,  1972 

Referred   to   the   (Committee  of   the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  S.  748.  An  act  to  authorize  payment 
and  appropriation  of  the  second  and  third 
Installments  of  the  U.S.  contributions  to 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  92-770).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PM.TMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  S.  749.  An  act  to  authorize  U.S. 
contributions  to  the  Special  Funds  of  th« 
Asian  Development  Bank;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  92-771).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  S.  2010.  An  act  to  provide  for  in- 
creased participation  by  the  United  States 
In  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion;  with  amendments   (Rept.  No.  92-772). 


PUBLIC    BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABBITT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Daniel  of  Virginia) : 
HJl.  12541.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures  for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMrs.  ABZUG: 
H.R.  12542.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  prohibit  the  im- 
position of  any  deduction,  cost  sharing,  co- 
Insurance,  enrollment  fee,  premium,  or 
similar  charge  with  respect  to  individuals  re- 
ceiving services  under  a  State  plan  for  medi- 
cal assistance;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  12543.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Board  of  Governors  to  re- 
place the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  12544.  A  bill  to  authorize  voluntary 
withholding  of  Maryland.  Virginia,  and  Dis- 
trict income  taxes  In  the  case  of  certain  legis- 
lative officers  and  employees;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.R.  12545.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade    Commission    Act    (15    U.S.C.    41)    to 
provide  that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CURLIN: 
H>R.  12546.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  to  provide  that  daylight 
saving  time  shall  begin  on  Memorial  Day  and 
end  on  Labor  Day  of  each  year;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Peyser)  : 
H.R.  12647.  A  bUl  to  expand  the  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  (Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  to  Include  elected 
school  board  officials;   to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  GOLD  WATER : 
H.R.    12548.   A   bUl   to  provide  consumer 
protection  In  interstate  real  estate  activities 
and  to  promulgate  the  highest  of  professional 
standards  in  the  Interstate  real  estate  In- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    HALPERN    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Hathaway,  and  Mr.  Symington)  : 
H.R.  12549.  A  bill   to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  State  and  local  small,  commu- 
nity-based   correctional    faculties;    for    the 
creation  of  Innovative  programs  of  vocational 
training.     Job     placement,    and    on-the-job 
counseling;    to    develop    specialized    curric- 
ulums.  the  training  of  educational  person- 
nel and  the  funding  of  research  and  demon- 
stration projects;  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  encourage  the  States  to  adopt  special 
probation  services;  to  establish  a  Federal  Cor- 
rections Institute;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  12550.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 13. 1946,  relating  to  Federal  participation 
in  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores  of  the 
United  States,  its  territories,  and  possessions. 
to  include  privately  owned  property;  to  the 
Commltee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (for  himself. 
Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Evins 
of   Tennessee.    Mr.    Rosenthal,   Mr. 
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Colmer,  Mr.  Pretzr  of  North  (Caro- 
lina, Mr.  waggonneb.  I^.  Fasckll, 
Mr.   Steed,   Mr.   Hau>esn.   and   Mr. 
IjEcgett)  : 
B.R.  12551.A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Columbia  lock  and  dam.  on  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River.  Ala.,  to  the  George  W.  Andrews 
lock  and  dam;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  KEE: 
HJl.  12562.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cediires  for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MA(CDONALD  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  12553.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1966;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MAZZOLI: 
H.R.  12554.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol of  sickle  cell  anemia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  Mc(CLORY: 
H.R.  12555.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  program 
for  the  United  States  to  convert  to  the  metric 
system;    to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H.R.  12556.  A  blU  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  heads  of  the  re- 
spective executive  agencies  to  provide  the 
(Congress  with  advance  notice  of  certain 
planned  organizational  and  other  changes  or 
actions  which  would  affect  Federal  clvlUan 
emploj-ment.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.R.  12557.  A  bill  to  amend  the  (Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  appli- 
cations for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  12558.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 10,  1961.  to  aufaorlze  further  editions 
to  Fort  Necessity  National  Battlefield,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ab- 
bitt.  Mrs.  Abzuo,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Aspin, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Brasco, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Broy- 
HiLL    of    North    Carolina,    Mr.    Bu- 
chanan.  Mr.  Burke   of   Massachu- 
setts,  Mr.   Byrne   of   Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Bthon,  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Del  Clawson,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas,   Mr.   Conyers,   Mr.   C6rdova. 
Mr.  Cotter,  and  Mr.  Daniels  of  New 
Jersey) : 
HJl.  12559.  A  bin  to  promote  research  and 
development  of  drugs  or  chemical  compounds 
for  use  In  the  cure,  prevention,  or  treatment 
of  heroin  addiction;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dices. 
Mr.   Dow.   Mr.   Dowdy,  Mr.   Dulski, 
Mr.  Du  Pont,  Mrs.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Eshle- 
MAN,  Mr.  Fobsythe,  Mr.  Feaseb.  Mr. 
Garmatz,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Haley,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr. 
Hanley,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hechlek  of  West 
Virginia,  Mrs.  Hicks   of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  HiLLis.  Mr.  Horton,  and 
Mr.  Howard)  : 
H.R.  12560.  A  bill  to  promote  research  and 
development    of    drugs    or    chemical    com- 
pounds for  use  In  the  cure,  prevention,  or 
treatment  of  heroin  swidlctlon;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Keat- 
ing, Mr.  Kee.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Mc- 
KiNNEY.  Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  MxniFHY  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Rangel, 


Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia. 
Mr.   Rodney    of   Pennsylvania,   Mr. 
Roy,  Mr.  Ruppe.  Mr.  Sandman.  Mr. 
Sabbaites.  Mr.  Scheble,  Mr.  Scheuzb. 
t/ix.  SncKS.  Mr.  Ssuth  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Arizona,  and  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van) : 
HJl.  12561.  A  bin  to  promote  research  and 
development  of  drugs  or  chemical  compounds 
for  use  In  the  cure,  prevention,  or  treatment 
of  heroin  addiction;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  (Commerce. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Tier- 
nan.   Mr.    Vanik.   Mr.   Vbysby,   Mr. 
Waldie.  Mr.  Wiggins.  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mr.  Bbot- 
HiLL  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
H.R.  12562.  A  bill  to  promote  research  and 
development  of  drugs  or  chemical  compounds 
for  use  In  the  cure,  prevention,  or  treatment 
of  heroin  addiction;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Sat- 
tebfield.  Mr.  Kyros.  Mr.  Preyer  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Symington.  Mr. 
Roy,   Mr.   Nelsen,  Mr.  Carter,   and 
Mr.  Hastings)  : 
H.R.   12563.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  medical  emergency  transporta- 
tion and  service  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
H.R.  12564.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for   renewal    of   broadcast   licenses;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJR.  12565.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (16  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  cetraln  ctrcumstcmces  exclu- 
sive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawfxil;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brasco. 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dow.  Mr. 
Hechleb  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  REm) : 
H.R.  12566.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevent  Act;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  12567.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for   renewal    of    broadcast    licenses;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R.  12568.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  exclu- 
sive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  12569.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Cargo  Pref- 
erence Act  of  1954  for  certain  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
H.R.  12570.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  exclu- 
sive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  12571.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  strengthen  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Stroke,  and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
In  order  more  effectively  to  carry  out  the  na- 
tional effort  against  heart,  lung,  and  neuro- 
logical diseases  and  stroke;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  STEED: 

H.R.  12672.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (16  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  exclu- 
sive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

H.R.  12573.  A  bUl  to  estobllsh  a  universal 
food  service  and  nutrition  education  program 
for  children;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

HJl.  12574.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Oommlsslon  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to 
provide  that  under  certain  circumstance* 
exclusive  territorial  arrangements  shall  not 
be  deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 

VLS,.  12575.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to 
exempt  any  nonmanulacturing  business,  or 
any  business  having  25  or  less  employees,  in 
States  having  laws  regvUatlng  safety  in  such 
businesses,  from  the  Federal  standards 
created  under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  12576.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  recognize 
the  difference  in  hazards  to  employees  be- 
tween the  heavy  construction  Industry  and 
the  light  residential  construction  Industry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  12577.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5(f) 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 

H.R.  12578.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  programs  for  children  In  service 
Institutions;  to  the  (Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 

H.R.  12579.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive tefrltorlal  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  YATRON: 

UB..  12580.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  that  under 
certain  circumstances  exclusive  territorial 
arrangements  shall  not  be  deemed  unlawful; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

H.R.  12581.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr.  ZWACH: 

H.R.  12582.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1682  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  require 
that  more  emphasis  be  given  to  supervised 
work  experience  in  the  farm  cooperative 
training  program;  to  increase  the  educational 
assistance  allowance  rates  for  such  program; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterat^s'  Affairs. 

H.R.  12583.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  relieve  employers 
of  50  or  less  employees  from  the  requirement 
of  paying  or  depositing  certain  employment 
taxes  more  often  than  once  each  quarter; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.J.  Res.  1023.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
a  procedure  for  settlement  of  the  dispute  on 
the  Pacific  coast  and  Hawaii  among  certain 
steamship  companies  and  associated  employ- 
ers and  certain  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  GROSS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  504.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  respecting 
Federal  expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXTT,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

299.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  tbe 
Legislature  ot  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  rela- 
tive to  aircraft  noise  abatement;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

300.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  relative  to  Inspec- 
tion and  enforcement  of  hygienic  standards 
In  the  preparation  and  processing  of  food 
products:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HJl.  12584.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Charlea 
R.  Wood,  major,  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HfiBERT: 
H.R.  12585.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Paul  S.  Parrlno,  MX).,  U.S.  Army  (retired) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
H.R.  12586.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  David  J. 


Crumb;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary 
ByMr.  WALDIE: 
HJR.  12587.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josepb 
A.  White  &  Associates;  to  the  Committee  on 
tbe  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

181.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
tbe  City  Council,  Lake  Forest  Park,  Wash., 
relative  to  Federal-State  revenue  sharing, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE— Mom/ay,  January  24,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  10:45  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ellender)  . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
R.  Elson,  D.D.,  ofifered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Lord,  our  God.  Ruler  of  men  and  na- 
tions, we  bow  in  this  quiet  moment  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  week  to  dedicate  our 
hearts  and  minds  to  Thee.  Deliver  us 
from  all  that  is  petty  and  small  and 
open  our  hearts  to  all  that  is  good  and 
true,  that  Thy  kingdom  may  be  ad- 
vanced through  us.  Impart  to  us  a  wis- 
dom and  grace  beyond  all  that  is  human. 

Bless  this  Nation,  O  Lord,  and  make  It 
a  blessing.  Bless  our  leaders  that  they 
may  lead  in  ways  of  righteousness  and 
truth.  Subdue  the  forces  which  obstruct 
the  way  of  peace.  Release  the  power  of 
redemptive  love  and  universal  good  will 
which  leads  to  the  day  of  peace  and  the 
coming  of  Thy  kingdom — for  Thine  is 
the  kingdom  and  the  power  and  the 
glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Friday,  January  21,  1972,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ATTEITOANCE  OF  SENATORS 

Hon.  Gordon  Allott,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Colorado,  Hon.  Alan  Bible, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada,  Hon. 
NoRRis  Cotton,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  California, 
Hon.  Mike  Gravel,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Alaska,  Hon.  Fred  R.  Harris,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inotxye,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  Hon.  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Washington,  Hon.  George  McGovern,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  Hon.  Ted  Stevens, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alaska,  Hon. 
John  V.  Tunney,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  California,  and  Hon.  Lowell  P. 
Weicker,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  attended  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE  CAL- 
ENDAR UNDER  RULES  Vn  AND 

vm 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
call  of  the  calendar  imder  rules  Vn  and 
vm  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker)  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  SENATOR  HUGH 
SCOTT 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  I  have  had  a  close  friend  and 
associate  in  the  Republican  Party  of 
Pennsylvania,  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague.  Senator  Hugh  Scott.  He  has 
served  the  great  Commonwealth  of 
Pennnsylvania  with  distinction,  which 
was  recognized  by  our  constituents,  who 
last  year  sent  him  back  to  the  Senate  for 
a  third  term.  This  is  one  of  the  longest 
Senate  tenures  in  Pennsylvania  history. 

However,  I  rise  today  not  as  his  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  but  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  to  pay  tribute  to  Sen- 
ator Scott  for  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ments as  Senate  Republican  leader.  I  rise 
to  join  my  Republican  colleagues  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  for  the  wise  and 
considerate  role  he  has  assumed  in  this 
difficult  leadership  position. 

All  of  us  know  how  delicate  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  Senate  leader  are.  Such  a 
man  must  balance  the  interests  of  the 
Senate  in  moving  forward  with  respon- 
sible programs,  the  Interests  of  his  party 
In  fulfilling  its  philosophies  and  commit- 
ments, and  the  interests  of  all  Senators 
In  serving  the  needs  and  wishes  of  th^ 


respective  constituencies.  This  challeng- 
ing balancing  act  is  almost  impossible  to 
achieve,  and  more  often  than  not,  pro- 
vides nearly  incompatible  demands  on 
the  leader.  To  fumil  this  challenge  with 
responsibility  and  dignity  requires  a 
leader  of  rare  skill  and  perserverance. 
We  on  the  minority  side  and  the  entire 
Senate  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  such 
a  man  in  Senator  Scott. 

Since  he  first  came  to  Congress  in  1943, 
the  Republican  leader  has  been  fiercely 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  his  party,  his 
State,  and  his  Nation.  He  has  earned  his 
reputation,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Wash- 
ington, for  serving  all  three  entities  with 
distinction. 

Thus,  he  was  uniquely  qualified  to  as- 
sume the  mantle  of  leadership  left  by  the 
death  of  our  late,  great  Republican 
leader,  Everett  M.  Dirksen.  His  skill,  pa- 
tience, and  understanding  of  the  great 
traditions  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  wishes 
and  desires  of  his  colleagues  were  fur- 
ther recognized  when,  a  year  ago,  we  re- 
elected him  as  our  Republican  leader.  I 
am  confident  he  will  serve  many  years 
with  distinction  in  this  leadership  posi- 
tion. 

As  Republican  leader,  Senator  Scott 
has  promoted  the  policies  and  philoso- 
phies of  the  Republican  Party  by  en- 
couraging widespread  and  open  debate 
on  the  difficult  issues  of  our  day.  Our 
party  is  truly  a  national  party,  repre- 
senting the  many  divergent  views  of 
specific  proposals  that  exist  in  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.  Diversity  of  opinion  and 
openness  of  debate  are  healthy  and  con- 
structive, and  add  depth  and  strength  to 
our  i>arty.  In  the  debates  on  the  Senate 
floor,  in  the  party  caucuses,  and  In  our 
private  discussions.  Senator  Scott  has 
encouraged,  and  demanded,  the  fullest  of 
debate.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  worked 
endlessly,  and  tirelessly,  to  insure  that 
no  personal  rancor  or  animosities  within 
the  minority  appear  which  could  detract 
from  the  goal  of  moving  our  party  and 
our  Nation  forward  through  full  and 
OE>en  debate. 

In  addition  to  these  difficult  tasks,  the 
Republican  leader  has  also  served  with 
skill  and  distinction  in  representing  the 
Republican  administration  in  Congress. 
President  Nixon  has  sent  over  many  con- 
structive bills,  proposals,  and  programs, 
and  Senator  Scott  has  been  an  able  ad- 
vocate, within  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  ranks,  for  the  President's 
legislative  ideas. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
closely  with  Senator  Scott  on  many  is- 
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sues  relating  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  have  also  shared  the  privilege  with  all 
Senate  colleagues  in  working  construc- 
tively with  Senator  Scorr  on  the  many 
pressing  national  and  International  ques- 
tions that  face  us  in  these  complex  times. 
At  all  times,  he  has  never  ceased  to  dis- 
play those  qualities  which  make  him  one 
of  the  most  widely  respected  Members  of 
this  body — immense  personal  charm,  pro- 
lific wit,  unimpeachable  integrity,  and 
dedication  to  the  progress  of  all  citizens. 
He  ably  serves  his  State  and  his  Nation 
in  the  search  for  i}eace  abroad,  prosperity 
and  domestic  tranquillity,  at  home. 

All  these  impressive  qualifications  serve 
him  weU  In  carrying  out  the  challenge 
and  duties  of  Republican  leader.  I  am 
sure  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
with  whom  he  shares  such  important  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  leadership  of  our  Na- 
tion, would  enthusiastically  share  my 
feeling  that  Hugh  Scott's  experience,  his 
love  for  the  Senate,  his  respect  for  each 
individual's  views,  and  his  commitment 
to  the  well-being  of  all  individuals,  makes 
him  uniquely  qualified  to  represent  the 
President,  and  his  Senate  colleagues,  as 
Republican  leader  today. 

I  am  proud  to  serve  alongside  a  great 
Republican  leader,  and  privileged  to 
stand  today,  as  we  turn  toward  the  key 
Issues  of  this  second  session  of  the  92d 
Congress,  to  join  my  colleagues  in  this 
tribute  to  Hugh  Scott. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  taking 
the  floor  today  to  say,  as  he  has  so  well 
stated,  that  the  very  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  is  very  ably 
equipped  to  represent  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  administration, 
and  the  Republican  Party  in  the  Senate, 
as  the  leader  of  his  party. 

Senator  Scott  has  the  respect  of  all 
Members  of  the  majority  in  the  Senate. 
At  all  times  he  can  be  depended  upon 
for  his  courtesy,  his  fairness,  and  his 
complete  cooperation  as  we  attempt  to 
work  together  in  behalf  of  the  people  and 
in  the  discharge  of  the  business  of  the 
Senate. 

I,  personally,  have  had  an  excellent  re- 
lationship with  the  able  Republican 
leader.  At  all  times  he  has  been  cour- 
teous, genial,  and  amiable;  and  I  £im 
happy  always  to  say  that  he  is  my  friend 
and  that  I  am  his. 

I  think  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
Senate  is  fortunate  to  have  a  man  like 
Hugh  Scott  as  its  leader.  The  Senate  is 
fortunate  to  have  him  as  one  of  our  own 
and  as  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
his  very  fine  tribute.  I  know  of  the  work 
he  has  done  in  a  leadership  position  in 
this  body,  and  his  words  carry  great 
weight  and  importance  because  of  the 
role  he  has  played  in  performing  fimc- 
tions  and  in  enabling  us  to  help  expedite 
the  work  of  this  body. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Just  come  to  the  Chamber,  and  I  imder- 
stand  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania made  some  comments  about  our 
minority  leader  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  session. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  Is  not  only  our 
leader  here  but  also  Is  a  friend  of  mine 
of  very  long  standing,  and  I  delight  to 
Join  in  doing  him  honor,  especially  at  the 
hands  of  his  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

To  me,  Senator  Scott  has  a  rare  qual- 
ity of  seeing  the  total  of  humanity,  even 
in  the  legislative  context,  and  this  adds 
a  warmth  and  a  unique  understanding 
of  human  aspirations  which  I  think  has 
brought  him  to  his  present  high 
eminence. 

Also,  Senator  Scott  has  shown  a 
unique  skill  for  a  minority  leader,  and  I 
have  seen  a  number  of  leaders  here,  both 
minority  and  majority,  in  being  himself 
as  a  legislator  and  as  a  man,  and  yet 
serving  his  constituents  and  his  Presi- 
dent with  devotion,  with  fldelity,  with 
honesty,  and  with  courage,  and  with  a 
skill  which  has  enabled  him  to  fulfill  both 
characters — the  Senator  from  his  State 
and  the  man  of  principle  and  thought  in 
his  actions,  as  well  as  the  leader  of  his 
party  in  the  Senate.  He  has  been  a  source 
of  great  admiration  to  me. 

As  his  friend,  I  have  derived  enormous 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  this 
growth  and  development,  which  has  been 
so  much  a  part  of  our  life  here  and  so 
useful  and  fruitful  to  the  people  of  his 
State  and  to  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

So  I  am  very  honored  and  pleased  to 
join  his  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  In 
the  recognition  of  what  we  know  to  be 
the  basic  facts  about  Senator  Scott's 
service  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I,  too. 
Join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  in  this  tribute  to  our  very 
able  distinguished  Republican  leader,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott) . 

It  always  has  been  a  pleasm-e  to  work 
with  Senator  Scott.  He  has  been  ex- 
tremely undei-standlng  about  the  prob- 
lems of  all  Senators — including  myself, 
one  of  the  newer  Senators. 

The  last  few  years  have  been  extremely 
troubled  times,  involving  some  of  the 
most  momentous  issues  we  have  had  be- 
fore the  Nation,  the  long  debates  we  have 
had  about  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  fl- 
nancial  difficulties  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  many  other  volatile  issues, 
such  as  the  environment  and  social 
problems. 

I  think  that  perhaps  the  best  exam- 
ple of  the  very  able  leadership  which  the 
Republican  leader  has  given  to  the  Re- 
publican side  as  well  as  to  the  Senate 
itself  is  indicated  in  some  of  the  statistics 
of  last  year. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  fact  that  unity 
is  going  out  the  window,  that  people  do 
not  pay  much  attention  to  it  any  more, 
but  that  certainly  has  not  been  the  truth 
here  in  the  Senate.  For  example.  In  the 


period  from  September  to  December 
1969,  3  years  ago,  Republican  imity  in  the 
Senate  was  80  percent.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  ,  Just  last 
year,  in  the  same  period  of  time.  Republi- 
can imity  was  94  percent.  It  is  hard  to 
see  how  we  could  have  had  more  unani- 
mous agreement  here  in  our  party  than 
we  did  last  year,  with  some  of  the  most 
troublesome  issues  that  we  have  ever  had 
before  in  our  Nation  to  consider. 

Thus,  I  join  wholeheartedly  in  tribute 
to  our  Republican  leader  this  morning 
and  certainly  hope  he  enjoys  the  leader- 
ship role  on  our  side  for  many  long  years 
ahead. 

He  certainly  deserves  it. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret that  committee  responsibilities  pre- 
vented me  from  being  present  on  the 
floor  earlier  today  when  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker)  delivered  some  remarks  con- 
cerning our  great  minority  leader  (Mr. 
Scott) . 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
statement  he  made. 

I  believe  it  was  Tacitus  who  wrote 
that— 

Reason  and  c&lm  Judgment  (are)  tbe 
qualities  specially  belonging  to  a  leader. 

As  we  know,  our  minority  leader  pos- 
sesses these  qualities  to  an  abundant 
degree.  Moreover,  he  has  carried  out  his 
leadership  role  with  consuming  tact, 
unfailing  good  humor,  and  with  deep 
consideration  for  all  of  his  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

As  his  assistant,  I  have  had  a  rare 
and  enjoyable  opportimity  to  work  very 
closely  with  him  on  a  day-by-day  basis. 
I  know  how  ably  and  effectively  he  has 
discharged  his  responsibilities.  It  is  most 
appropriate  that  we  salute  him  on  this 
anniversary  day. 

Mr.  BOCjGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
great  privilege  for  me  today  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  praise  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  just  1  year  ago  last  Friday  that  he 
was  reelected  leader  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  this  Chamber. 

That  day  also  marked  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  reelection  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
as  the  minority  whip. 

These  two  men,  in  cooperation  with 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott)  .  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton),  and  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith),  have 
provided  our  party  with  exemplary  lead- 
ership since  they  took  the  helm. 

I  believe  that  at  this  time  we  are  a 
imited  team,  committed  to  work  together 
on  the  programs  under  consideration. 

The  Scott-Griffin  team  has  performed 
exemplary  service  during  the  year.  They 
have  articulated  consistently  not  only 
the  wishes,  the  desires,  and  the  programs 
of  this  side  of  the  aisle,  but  I  believe  they 
have  represented  extremely  well  the 
needs  of  their  respective  constituencies 
and  of  the  American  people. 

My  association  with  Senator  Scott 
goes  all  the  way  back  to  1947  when  I 
first  entered  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Senator  Scott  that  year  returned 
to  the  other  body.  He  first  was  elected  to 
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the  House  in  1940,  but  his  tenure  was 
broken  by  his  service  in  World  War  11. 

It  was  only  natural  that  when  we  lost 
the  services  of  our  late,  beloved  leader. 
Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen,  in 
1969  that  Senator  Scott  should  move 
into  the  leadership  position. 

We  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have  looked 
to  our  leadership  day  after  day  and  they 
have  never  failed  us.  They  have  been 
solicitious  of  the  needs  of  every  Sena- 
tor and  statesmanlike  in  their  conduct 
of  Senate  business. 

We  are,  indeed,  fortunate  to  have 
Senator  Scott  as  our  leader.  I  congratu- 
late him  on  his  actoievements  and  wish 
him  every  success  in  the  session  we  are 
beginning. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President  January 
21  marks  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
reelection  of  Senator  Hugh  Scott  as  the 
Republican  leader  of  the  Senate.  This  is 
an  occasion  worthy  of  note,  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  during  the  past  year  has 
been  outstanding. 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  an  elected  leader  of 
this  body.  The  Senate  is,  quite  rightly,  a 
congregation  of  100  strong-willed  in- 
dividuals with  differing  philosophies, 
priorities,  interests,  constituencies, 
and  styles.  However  strong  our  in- 
dividual desires  to  cooperate  and  expedite 
may  be,  it  is  no  simple  task  to  lead  this 
flock — to  organize  proceedings,  to  estab- 
lish priorities,  negotiate  accords  and  seek 
accommodations,  and  to  overcome  the 
thousand  quirks  which  may  impede  the 
resolution  of  any  given  problem.  Above 
all.  it  is  very  hard  to  do  all  this  and  foster 
the  good  will  and  mutual  respect  essen- 
tial to  good  leadership.  Hugh  Scott  has 
mastered  this  task. 

Without  the  slightest  deprecation  of 
the  challenges  facing  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  I  might  suggest  that  it  is 
in  some  ways  even  more  difficult  to  serve 
as  the  elected  leader  of  the  minority 
party  when  that  party  is,  as  the  Rep  ib- 
lican  Party  is  now.  committed  not  to  jb- 
structionism  but  to  solid,  con:*TUctive 
legislative  action.  In  this  role  and  In  thlr 
Congress,  Hugh  Scott  bears  the  added 
burdens  of  the  endless  communications — 
with  Senators  of  both  parties,  and  with 
the  White  House  and  executive  agen- 
cies— which  are  so  essential  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  President's  legislative 
aims.  His  patient,  tireless  work  on  many 
aspects  of  the  landmark  campaign  spend- 
ing legislation  is  but  one  example  of  his 
skill  in  molding  many  separate  ideas, 
from  many  separate  sources,  into  a  co- 
herent and  constructive  whole. 

One  source  of  Senator  Scott's  success 
is  his  keen  ear.  He  is  acutely  attentive  and 
sensitive  to  the  ideas  of  individual  Sen- 
ators and  to  that  elusive  but  vital  quality 
called  the  "mood  of  the  Senate."  He  has 
shown  that  he  understands,  for  Instance, 
the  general  longing  for  somewhat  more 
order  and  modernity  in  Senate  proceed- 
ings. He  comprehends,  and  has  com- 
municated on  our  behalf,  the  desire  of 
many  Senators,  and  of  tWs  body  as  a 
whole,  to  exercise  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities of  advice  and  consent  more 
vigorously  than  In  the  past.  The  talent 
required  to  grasp  and  channel  such  senti- 
ments involves  far  more  than  Just  an 
ability  to  count.  It  Involves  the  ability  to 


read  all  of  the  signs  and  signals  in  this 
body,  both  the  obvious  and  t^  obscure, 
before  we  start  to  count  the  X^otes.  Hugh 
Scott  has  this  rare  ability,  «(nd  both  the 
Republican  Party  and  tlie  Senate  have 
profited  from  his  work. 

The  first  session  of  J!his  Congress  was 
long  and  grueling.  The  session  we  begin 
this  week  may  be  much  shorter,  but  is 
likelji^o  be  even  mpre  highly  charged 
with  pontics  and  partisanship.  It  can 
never  be  said  that  Hugh  Scott  shrinks 
from  partisan  politics — but  it  must  also 
be  said  that  he  knows  when  politics  must 
be  set  aside  and  when  statesmanship  is 
imperative. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  on  this  an- 
niversary, and  look  forward  to  the  com- 
ing year  of  work  under  his  guidance  and 
leadership. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  join  in  a  tribute  to  our  leader,  Hugh 
ScoTT,  on  the  third  anniversary  of  his 
election  to  that  post. 

Our  friendship  goes  back  many  years. 
Always  a  delightful  companion,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  rare  ability  and  quickness  of  mind. 
Out  of  his  wide  experience  he  brings  to 
his  task  an  understanding  and  considera- 
tion of  the  problems  peculiar  to  our  var- 
ious States.  He  is  an  able  spokesman  on 
our  behalf  as  well  as  on  behalf  of  the 
administration. 

And  finally  there  is  his  never  failing 
good  humor  and  quick  wit  which  make 
working  with  him  a  pleasure.  We  are  In- 
deed fortimate  to  have  him. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  at  first 
glance  it  would  appear  that  the  States  of 
Arizona  and  Pennsylvania  have  little  in 
common.  The  States  are  quite  far  apart; 
there  are  sharp  contrasts  in  the  climate 
and  terrain  and  the  economic  bases  of 
the  two  States. 

Yet,  we  have  some  good  working  ar- 
rangements. 

Pennsylvania  produces  some  great 
football  players,  Arizona  State  University 
recruits  them,  and  the  Sun  Devils  pro- 
duce powerhouse  teams  on  the  gridiron. 
Mr.  President,  as  we  all  know,  there  are 
some  great  similarities  between  football 
and  politics.  Both  require  teamwork  to 
succeed. 

Now  that  I  have  tied  Pennsylvania  and 
Arizona  and  football  and  politics  to- 
gether, this  Arizonan  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  Republican  "team  leader" 
from  the  Quaker  State. 

As  we  plunge  into  the  work  of  this  sec- 
ond session  of  the  92d  Congress,  I  ap- 
plaud the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  ScoTT,  for  his  outstanding  leadership 
during  the  past  year.  He  has  worked 
most  diligently  to  bring  us  all  together. 
We  are  working  as  a  team  to  accomplish 
those  goals  which  are  in  the  best  interest 
of  all  Americans. 

Senator  Scott  has  done  a  fine  job  as 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  his- 
tory of  political  parties  in  America  Is  one 
of  logical  continuity.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  Republican  Party. 

The  philosophical  principles  upon 
which  republicanism  Is  founded  are  firm, 
yet  allow  sufHclent  flexibility  so  that  di- 
versity of  opinion  and  constituency  pro- 
vides the  broad  spectnim  so  vital  to  a 
viable  party. 
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It  is  for  this  jjeasQn  that  I  believe  just 
credit  should  be  given^  the  leadershin 
of  this  party.  Under  its^guldance  the 
Republican  Party  has  offereO-worthy  op- 
position to  the  majority  in  this  Congress. 
One  indication  of  its  success  is  that  even 
with  its  majority  the  Democrats  were 
unable  to  overturn  any  of  President 
Nixon's  vetoes  in  1971.  In  much  wider 
terms  the  Republican  Party  has  demon- 
strated that  it  can  continue  to  be  a  vital 
and  effective  force  in  the  American  po- 
litical fonmi.  In  support  of  its  President, 
Republican  Party  unity  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  enacting  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  administration's  proposals  in  the 
first  30  months  of  its  term. 

This  is  a  record  worthy  of  recognition. 
For  a  democracy  to  be  truly  effective,  the 
minority  at  any  given  point  of  time  must 
have  the  capacity  for  meaningful  con- 
tribution  and  competition. 

What  this  party  has  lacked  in  numbers 
has  been  made  up  for  by  enthusiasm, 
organization,  and  leadership. 

It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin],  and 
our  other  leaders  that  imity  In  defense 
of  our  principles  has  led  this  party  to  its 
numerous  achievements  for  this  Nation, 
I  congratulate  them. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  was  about 
to  leave  the  Chamber  when  I  heard  my 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague  make 
some  very  generous  remarks  about  me  so 
that  I  felt  obliged  to  stay,  because  he  was 
saying  that  I  do  stay  and  that  I  am  here. 

Believe  me,  Mr.  President,  these  things 
are  intensely  embarrassing  to  me.  I  begin 
to  shrink  and  feel  about  half  my  size- 
perhaps  that  would  be  a  good  thing  if  it 
were  to  occur;  but  I  am  most  grateful  to 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER) ,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurney),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  .  I  am  very  greatly  honored. 

It  is  good  to  enjoy,  I  suppose,  the  fra- 
grance of  the  laurel  rather  than  to  lie 
xmseen,  while  one's  former  colleagues 
praise  him  imder  the  willow.  I  prefer  the 
laurel. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  At  this 
time,  under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consideratlcm 
of  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  bejrond  11:30  a.m. 
today,  with  each  Senator  being  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  is  recognized. 


SENATOR  JAVITS  NOMINATES 
FIRST  WOMAN  TO  U.S.  NAVAL 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  to- 
day submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  my  nomination  of  Miss  Barbara 
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Jo  Brimmer  of  New  York  for  the  class  of 
midshipmen  entering  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  in  June  1972. 

I  believe  this  is  the  first  nomination 
of  a  woman  to  a  service  academy— in  this 
instance  the  Naval  Academy,  because 
that  was  the  one  for  wliich  Miss  Brim- 
mer applied.  I  have  called  this  press 
conference  to  introduce  her  and  to  ex- 
plain my  reasons  for  making  this  nomi- 
nation. 

THE    NOMINEE 

Miss  Brimmer  is  17  years  old  and  a 
resident  of  Staatsberg,  N.Y.  She  is  a  1971 
graduate  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
High  School  in  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.,  where 
she  won  a  New  York  State  regents  schol- 
arship and  was  elected  to  the  National 
Honor  Society.  This  year  she  is  attend- 
ing Russell  Sage  College  in  Troy,  N.Y. 

She  graduated  with  an  A  average,  and 
her  scores  on  the  "College  Boards"  were 
all  above  the  90th  percentile.  Barbara 
comes  from  a  family  steeped  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  military  service,  and  of  the 
Navy.  Her  father  is  a  retired  Navy  com- 
mander who  graduated  from  the  Naval 
Academy  in  the  class  of  1920.  Her  mother 
was  a  WAVE  officer  in  World  War  n.  And 
her  uncle  is  a  graduate  of  West  Point. 

She  hopes  to  be  able  to  qualify  for  the 
Academy's  newly  established  premedical 
course,  and  become  a  Navy  doctor;  but 
in  any  event,  her  objective  is  to  follow  in 
her  family's  proud  tradition  as  a  Naval 
Academy  graduate  and  naval  officer. 

REASONS    FOR    MAKING   THIS    NOMINATION 

First,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  step 
I  am  taking  today  is  not  designed  to  com- 
pel the  Navy  to  use  women  officers  in  any 
naval  career  to  which  women  are  now  not 
already  assigned. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Navy  ought  to 
expand  the  scope  of  permissible  activity 
for  women  officers — I  suspect  that  that  is 
the  case.  But  that  is  not  what  this  nomi- 
nation seeks  to  accomplish. 

At  this  point,  I  seek  only  to  have  the 
Academy  conform  to  the  Navy  itself. 
Some  3.6  percent  of  naval  officers  are 
women.  Should  not  a  similar  percentage 
of  Annapolis  entering  class  and  gradu- 
ates be  women?  Should  there  not  be  at 
least  one? 

There  are  now  women  naval  officers 
serving  in  a  broad  range  of  naval  careers. 
I  have  examined  the  recruiting  literature 
which  the  Navy  uses,  no  doubt  at  con- 
siderable expense  to  itself,  to  recruit 
women  naval  officers.  The  colorful 
brochures  published  by  the  Navy  tell  the 
potential  woman  recruit  that  "side  by 
side  with  them — men — in  evei-y  kind  of 
naval  activity  ashore,  we  do  our  part  to 
see  that  these  goals — the  Navy's  goals — 
are  achieved.  Our  assignments  cover  the 
widest  possible  range  of  interests." 

What  are  these  assignments?  The 
Navy's  brochure  tells  the  prospective 
woman  recruit  that  she  may  work  in 
meteorology,  electronic  data  processing, 
purchasing,  expediting  material  and 
equipment  from  private  industry  for 
Navy  use,  as  an  Instructor  in  one  of  the 
Navy's  specialized  schools,  as  an  informa- 
tion and  education  officer,  in  the  field  of 
office  administration,  as  a  member  of  the 
Medical  Service  Corps,  as  a  public  affairs 
officer,  as  a  personnel  officer,  and  in  in- 
numerable other  professional  capacities 
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now  open  to  both  men  and  women  offi- 
cers, and  for  which  the  Navy  is  now  ac- 
tively recruiting  women  to  seek  careers 
as  naval  officers. 

That  is  what  the  Navy  wants  women 
officers  for.  Now  if  one  examines  the  de- 
partments and  majors  in  the  academy 
catalog,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  very  appro- 
priate academy  training  would  be  for  a 
woman  who  could  be  outstanding  in  a 
career — for  which  the  Navy  is  already 
seeking  women  officer  recruits. 

For  example,  the  Navy  seeks  women 
officers  to  work  in  meteorology;  and  the 
Academy  offers  a  whole  department  of 
environmental  sciences. 

The  Navy  seeks  women  officers  to  work 
in  electronic  data  processing,  and  the 
Academy  offers  a  whole  department  of 
computer  sciences. 

The  Navy  seeks  women  to  serve  in  such 
office-oriented  fields  as  office  administra- 
tion, personnel,  and  public  affairs,  and 
the  Academy  offers  a  major  in  general 
management. 

The  Academy  offers  a  major  in  naval 
architecture — hardly  a  career  for  which 
men  alone  can  qualify — certainly  the 
many  highly  qualified  women  architects 
already  practicing  their  profession  in  this 
country  could  testify  to  that. 

None  of  these  specialities  is  limited  to 
"general  line"  combat  officers,  and  thus 
women  should  be  permitted  to  prepare 
for  these  careers  as  they  are  taught  at 
the  Naval  Academy. 

Indeed,  the  Navy's  own  recruiting  bro- 
chure includes  a  full-page  picture  of  one 
Lt.  Roberta  Hazard,  who  is  the  project 
manager  for  the  computer  assisted  re- 
search project  at  the  Naval  Academy. 
How  can  we  accept  that  she  is  good 
enough  to  manage  projects  at  the  Acad- 
emy, but  not  to  go  there  as  a  midship- 
man? How  can  she  be  good  enough  to 
instruct  at  the  Academy,  but  not  good 
enough  to  learn  there? 

In  short,  the  Academy's  tradition  is  to 
train  officers  for  the  Navy  who  are  high- 
ly skilled  and  motivated  to  rise  to  top 
leadership  positions  in  the  service — in 
any  of  the  many  careers  which  naval 
officers  pursue.  Many  of  those  careers 
are  already  open  to  women  for  which 
the  Navy  already  recruits  women  offi- 
cers. But  the  Academy — the  best  training 
available,  for  the  best  officers — is  still 
closed  to  women  officers.  That  is  unfair 
to  women.  And  it  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Navy — the  only  Service 
which  has  no  women  in  "flag  grade" — 
admiral,  general — positions. 

It  was  just  over  a  year  ago  that  I  an- 
nounced my  appointment  of  the  first 
female  page  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  precedent  I  confronted  there  was 
just  as  old  and  established  as  the  all- 
male  precedent  at  the  Academy. 

Then,  as  now,  it  was  argued  by  some 
that  the  work  Involved  was  not  appropri- 
ate for  females.  Then,  as  now,  I  was  con- 
fronted by  the  argument  that  the  ambig- 
uous law  on  the  subject — in  that  In- 
stance, the  Senate's  own  rules — pre- 
cluded such  an  appointment.  Then,  as 
now,  I  argued  that  no  such  legal  prohi- 
bition existed. 

Then,  as  now,  I  had  the  power  to 
"nominate,"  but  the  actual  appointive 
power  lay  elsewhere — In  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  and  the  Rules  Committee.  After 


makhig  the  nomination,  I  was  denied  the 
appointment  by  the  appointive  power, 
but  the  Senate  as  a  whole  sustained  such 
a  nomination.  Since  then,  we  have  seen  a 
half-dozen  girls  from  all  comers  of  the 
Nation  serving  as  Senate  pages — and 
serving  every  bit  as  successfully  as  the 
boys. 

I  hope  very  much  that,  in  this  in- 
stance, my  nomination  will  be  accepted 
by  the  appointive  power — in  this  in- 
stance, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  acting 
for  the  President.  But  if  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  persists  in  the  position — dis- 
cussed below — that  the  law  as  he  inter- 
prets it  precludes  this  appointment,  then, 
once  again,  I  will  be  compelled  to  put  the 
matter  before  the  Congress.  And  I  have 
confldence  that,  in  due  course,  that  vote 
would  be  affirmative  once  again. 

There  is  no  longer  any  logical  or  legal 
basis  for  this  kind  of  discrimination. 
Some  196  years  ago  our  Nation  was 
foimded  on  the  proposition  that  "All 
men  are  created  equal."  The  18th  century 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  may 
not  have  deemed  it  "self  evident"  that 
the  declaration  applied  to  women  as  well, 
but  who  among  us  would  argue  nearly 
200  years  later  that  half  the  Nation  is 
made  up  of  second-class  citizens,  or  that 
women  have  less  to  contribute  to  the 
strength  and  the  pride  of  our  Nation? 
This  country  has  crossed  that  bridge 
long  ago,  though  we  may  have  left  some 
stragglers  behind  on  the  far  bank.  No 
doubt  the  Academy  can  and  will  main- 
tain its  proud  traditions  even  after  it 
ends  its  anachronistic  ones.  Indeed,  the 
Navy  may  take  great  pride,  in  due  course, 
that  its  first  woman  admiral  will  be  a 
graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy. 

BACKCROTTND PRELIMINARY    DISCUSSIONS    WITH 

THE  NAVT:   the  law,  REGULATIONS,  AND  POL- 
ICY   CONSIDERATIONS 

My  authority  to  nominate  the  Naval 
Academy  is  provided  in  the  United  States 
Code,  title  10,  section  6954,  which  pro- 
vides that  at  any  one  time  there  may  be 
at  the  Academy  a  certain  number  of  mid- 
shipmen from  various  sources.  Including: 

Ten  from  each  State,  five  of  whom  are 
nominated  by  each  Senator  from  that  State. 

That  provision  says  nothing  about  men 
or  women,  and,  as  I  have  a  vacancy  now, 
it  is  my  capability  to  nominate  a  female 
to  the  Academy. 

Accordingly,  on  September  22,  1971, 
after  receiving  an  unsolicited  application 
from  Miss  Brimmer,  I  began  to  explore 
with  the  Navy  the  possibility  of  making 
this  appointment,  and  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary Chaf  ee,  stating  my  int,erest  and  ask- 
ing what  problems  or  impediments  there 
might  be. 

The  Navy  responded  on  September  30, 
1971,  taking  the  position  that  the  Acad- 
emy was  limited  to  men  only.  In  support 
of  that  position,  the  Navy  took  note  of 
the  provisions  of  the  law  (10  U.S.C. 
6954  and  6956)  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  certain  persons,  such  as 
sons  of  those  killed  in  action  in  military 
service.  Based  upon  those  provisions, 
which  the  Navy  construed  as  evidencing 
congressional  intent  to  exclude  women, 
the  Navy  pointed  to  its  own  regula- 
tions, 32  CFR  710.12(a),  which  exclude 
women  and  are  said  to  be  based  upon  the 
authority  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Navy  iinder  a  Federal  statute.  10  U^.C. 
5031,6958. 

I  reviewed  the  authority  cited  by  the 
Secretary.  The  reference  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  "sons"  of  those  killed  In  action 
left  me  with  exactly  the  opposite  con- 
clusion: since  the  code  specifically  cites 
male  appointees — that  is,  those  who  are 
"sons"  of  those  killed  in  action — but  no 
such  exclusion  as  to  sex  in  other  authori- 
ties for  appointment — as  \n  the  authority 
for  nominations  by  a  Senator — I  con- 
cluded that  Congress  did  not  Intend  the 
all-male  limitation  to  apply,  or  else  Con- 
gress would  have  said  so,  as  it  did  in  the 
case  of  "sons"  of  those  kUled  in  action. 

As  to  the  cited  statutory  authority  for 
the  Secretary's  exclusionary  regulations, 
I  examined  section  5031.  and  found  that 
it  simply  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  shall  be  in  charge  of  the  Navy — 
and  says  nothing  about  excluding 
women.  I  examined  section  6958,  also 
cited  by  the  Navy,  and  found  that  Con- 
gress specifically  listed,  in  the  statute, 
the  qualifications  for  admission  to  the 
Naval  Academy:  age  17,  passage  of  ex- 
aminations prescribed  by  the  Navy,  and 
a  resident  of  the  State  of  the  appointing 
Senator.  Not  a  word  about  "men  only." 
Indeed,  the  Attorney  General  issued  an 
opinion  as  long  ago  as  1910  in  which  he 
held  that  a  nominee  whose  qualifications 
have  been  regularly  certified  by  a  Sena- 
tor, and  who  has  passed  the  necessary 
mental  and  physical  examinations  and 
received  and  accepted  appointment, 
"cannot,  in  the  absence  of  fraud,  be 
deprived  of  that  office."  28  Op.  Atty.  Gen. 
180  (1910). 

The  Navy  also  cited  the  provisions  in 
the  Code  (10  USC  6015)  excluding  wom- 
en from  service  on  combat  ships.  Again, 
I  was  unpersuaded.  This  exclusion  has 
never  prevented  recruitment  of  WAVE 
officers;  therefor,  why  should  It  be 
deemed  to  exclude  women  from  the 
Naval  Academy,  which  trains  naval  of- 
ficers? 

And  certainly,  the  use  of  such  terms 
as  "he"  or  "midshipmen"  in  the  statute 
Is  not  such  an  exclusion,  as  the  male 
gender  in  terms  like  that  has  always  been 
construed  to  be  neutral,  neuter,  and  to 
cover  both  men  and  women.  Indeed,  the 
very  first  section  of  the  United  States 
Code  (1  U.S.C.  1)  states  specifically  that 
in  construing  any  act  of  Congress: 

Words  Importing  the  mascxUlne  gender  In- 
clude the  feminine  as  well. 

Unless  the  context  requires  otherwise, 
which  it  does  not,  as  far  as  I  can  tell. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in- 
formed me  that,  in  addition  to  the  legal 
questions  raised,  "The  Navy's  position  is 
in  consonance  with  the  Judeo-Christian 
concepts  with  respect  to  the  status  of 
women,"  and  went  on  to  state  "his- 
torically, the  basic  attitude  in  our  Amer- 
ican culture  has  been  one  of  protection  of 
women  from  the  dangers  of  combat  and 
the  rigors  of  life  at  sea." 

It  still  seems  clear  to  me  that  the 
moral  argument  made  in  this  instance 
by  the  Na'/y.  if  it  were  really  valid,  would 
have  prevented  the  Navy  from  recruit- 
ing officers  at  all.  And  this,  of  course,  Is 
not  the  case.  The  Navy  has  recruited, 
and  continues  to  recruit,  women  to  be 
noncombat  Naval  officers,  and  I  see  no 


reason  why  the  Academy,  whose  curric- 
ulum includes  many  "majors"  In  those 
very  same  fields,  ought  to  take  a  differ- 
ent position. 

Accordingly,  I  wrote  back  to  the  Sec- 
retary on  October  7,  1971,  to  explore  the 
matter  in  even  greater  detail,  asking 
whether  the  curriculum  was  adaptable  to 
fields  in  which  women  officers  now  serve. 
The  Secretary  replied  on  November  9, 
that  the  Navy  has  a  current  need  for 
about  150  women  "line  officers"  each 
year,  which  the  Navy  manages  to  recruit 
through  other  means — principally  OCS. 
Other  specialized  women  officers  are  re- 
cruited in  other  ways.  The  Secretary  In- 
formed me  that,  in  his  Judgment,  admis- 
sion of  women  at  the  Academy  would  re- 
sult in  an  equivalent  reduction  in  male 
enrollment  and  that  that  would  not  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Navy, 

I  also  specifically  asked  the  Secretary 
about  the  premedical  program,  and  he 
replied  that  the  Academy  is  instituting  a 
premedical  program,  limited  to  the  top  2 
percent  of  each  class,  and  that  the  Navy 
requires  its  doctors  to  function  in  the 
entire  spectrum  of  the  naval  environ- 
ment, which  would  not  be  open  to  women 
imder  the  statute  which  precludes 
women  from  serving  on  combat  ships. 
Under  the  statute  on  which  the  Navy  re- 
lies, however,  hospital  ships  are  specifi- 
cally excluded  from  the  restriction  upon 
the  service  of  women  officers — 10  U.S.C. 
6015 — in  combat  zones.  The  Secretary 
did  not  indicate  whether  service  in  naval 
hospitals — where  the  highest  specialties 
are  practiced,  and  where  the  size  of  the 
staff  makes  command  training  more  sig- 
nificant— would  be  open  to  women. 

Again  I  went  back  to  the  Navy,  rais- 
ing more  questions.  If  the  function  of  the 
Navy  is  to  increase  retention  of  naval 
officers  after  their  initial  enlistment,  was 
not  that  objective  just  as  applicable  to 
women?  In  reply,  I  was  informed  that 
the  retention  rate  for  men  officers  in  the 
Navy  is  now  24  percent,  whUe  for  women 
officers  it  is  35  percent,  while  as  to 
Academy  graduates — male — the  reten- 
tion rate  is  50  percent.  In  short,  the  re- 
tention rate — and  consequent  cost  to  the 
Navy  to  train  replacements — Is  very  poor 
for  both  men  and  women,  but  retention 
is  twice  as  high  when  it  comes  to  Acad- 
emy graduates. 

So  the  argimient  based  on  retention 
amounts  to  this:  The  Navy  has  to  re- 
place three-fourths  of  its  Academy  grad- 
uates. The  Navy  also  has  to  replace  two- 
thirds  of  its  women  officers  after  one 
hitch — a  better  reenlistment  record  than 
for  men,  but  still  not  as  good  as  the 
Academy.  Following  this  logic  to  its  ob- 
vious conclusion,  it  strikes  me  that,  first, 
the  Academy  could  be  expected  to  double 
the  reenlistment  rate  for  women — two- 
thirds — and  second,  women,  being  more 
likely  to  reenlist,  ought  to  be  assigned 
more  important  tasks  and  be  used  more 
widely  in  the  service,  as  their  reenlist- 
ment rate  will  produce  more  experienced 
officers. 

As  to  the  curriculimi  and  facilities  of 
the  Academy,  I  again  asked  the  Navy 
what  would  be  involved  in  admitting 
women — at  least  in  proportion  to  their 
current  rate  of  enlistment  in  the  Navy — 
3.6  percent  of  the  class.  As  far  as  I  could 
tell,  what  was  involved  was  the  construc- 


tion of  a  women's  locker  room  in  the 
Academy  gynmasiima.  In  reply,  the  Sec- 
retary informed  me  on  January  ii,  1972, 
that  the  cost  of  admitting  women  to  the 
Academy  would  be  the  additional  cost  of 
training  those  men  whose  otherwise 
available  positions  at  the  Academy  would 
be  filled  by  women;  that  is,  the  cost  of 
expanding  the  Academy's  male  enroll- 
ment  by  the  number  of  women  admitted. 
Beyond  that,  I  have  yet  to  learn  what 
the  real  cost  of  admitting  a  few  women 
to  the  Academy  would  be,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  assume  that  the  cost  would  be 
minimal — particularly  when  measured 
against  the  cost — the  current  cost — of 
training  replacements  for  those  who  do 
not  reenlist  after  their  initial  hltdi. 

STANDARDS  FOR  ADMISSION 

There  are  already  intelligence  and 
physical  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  Academy. 

As  to  Uie  intelligence  standards, 
women  need  seek  no  special  treatment, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  nominee 
can  pass  those  standards  with  ease — as 
could  many  other  candidates  who  no 
doubt  will  follow.  As  to  the  physical 
standards,  obviously  some  new  criteria 
will  need  to  be  developed — but  not  devel- 
oped "from  scratch."  The  Navy's  own 
brochure  for  recruiting  women  officers 
now  lists  as  qualifications  that  a  can- 
didate must  be: 

A  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

At  least  18  and  under  27  years  upon  ap- 
plication; 

Able  to  meet  the  Navy's  physical  and  men- 
tal standards; 

Have  no  dependents  under  18;  and 

(You  may  be  single  or  married.) 

Obviously,  the  Navy  already  has  physi- 
cal standards  for  WAVE  officers.  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  they  ought  to  be  any 
different  for  women  admitted  to  the 
Academy. 

To  sum  it  up,  I  find  nothing  in  the  law 
to  persuade  me  that  women  must,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  be  excluded  from  the 
Academy,  or  that  they  should,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy,  be  so  excluded.  And  I  hope 
that  it  is  not  the  Navy's  Intention  to  c(hi- 
tinue  to  exclude  them  by  maintaining  the 
artificial  barrier  that  now  exists.  By  the 
nomination  I  am  making  today,  I  pro- 
pose to  begin  the  process  of  removing 
that  barrier — which  I  deem  to  be  in  the 
Nation's  best  interest. 


SENATOR  COOPER,  OF  KENTUCKY, 
TO  RETIRE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper)  ,  that  he  will  not  be  a  can- 
didate for  reelection.  I  am  sure  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  deeply  regrets 
that  this  man  of  high  integrity,  unques- 
tioned devotion,  and  great  ability  and 
experience  has  denied  to  us,  for  reasons 
which  we  respect,  the  opportunity  to 
continue  to  serve  with  him. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  or  Senator  John  Sherman 
Cooper 

I  appreciate  the  invitation  of  the  Kentucky 
Press  Association  to  be  a  guest  at  your  bien- 
nial meeting. 
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I  am  taking  this  occaalcm  to  8tat«  that  I 
will  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the 
United  States  Senate  this  year.  I  expect  to 
maintain  my  Interest  in  Kentucky  and  na- 
tional politics,  and  to  support  fully  the  can- 
didacy of  President  Rlch&rd  Nlzon  for  re- 
election and  the  Republican  nominees  for 
the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  Kentucky. 

I  will  continue  my  Interest  In  State  and 
national  affairs. 

I  thank  my  party  for  nominating  me  on 
seven  occasions  as  Its  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky— both  Republican  and  Democratic— 
for  electing  me  five  times  to  the  Senate. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the  generous 
support  of  the  people  of  my  county — ^Pu- 
laski— In  my  races  for  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  in  prior  years  for  electing  me  to  the 
office  of  state  Representative,  County  Judge, 
and  Circuit  Judge. 

It  has  been  an  honor,  an  opportunity  and 
a  responsibility  to  serve  In  the  United  States 
Senate.  I  believe  you  know  I  have  worked 
hard  for  Kentucky,  and  that  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  place  national  Issues  above  party. 

I  have  faith  In  our  country.  Its  govern- 
mental system,  and  Its  people,  and  that  our 
problems  will  be  solved. 

I  believe,  as  you  do,  that  criticism  directed 
to  finding  the  truth  Is  necessary,  but  that 
our  country  offers,  and  guarantees,  greater 
Individual  freedom  and  opportunity  than 
any  in  the  world. 

Our  sj'stem  of  government  Is  a  delicate 
one,  depending  In  great  measure  on  the  re- 
spect of  Its  three  branches  for  each  other, 
and  the  trust  of  the  people  In  their  govern- 
ment and  In  each  other. 

I  have  always  liked  the  words  of  Lincoln: 

"Thanks  to  all !  for  the  great  republic — for 
the  principle  It  lives  by  and  keeps  alive — 
for  man's  vast  future — thanks  to  all." 

I  thank  you  and  the  people  of  Kentucky 
from  my  heart. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  in  the  remarks  he  has  just  made 
about  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper).  He  is  a 
great  Senator.  He  is  a  man  of  great  in- 
tegrity, patriotism,  and  dedication.  I 
know  of  no  one  whom  I  admire  more,  or 
for  whom  I  have  greater  affection  in  this 
body  than  Senator  Cooper. 

I  regret  that  he  will  retire  from  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  a  word  about  my  personal  regret  at 
John  Cooper's  leaving  the  Senate.  I  have 
sat  next  to  him  for  almost  all  of  my  Sen- 
ate career  and  have  been  very  close  to 
him  in  terms  of  policy  and  work  as  a  Sen- 
ator, as  well  as  personal  friendship. 

I  realize  that  life  is  beautiful,  mine  as 
well  as  every  one  else's,  and  there  comes 
a  time  when  man's  duty  to  himself  de- 
clares it  to  be  better  to  leave  this  respon- 
slbUity  in  the  Senate. 

I  join  with  the  minority  leader  in  say- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
as  fine  in  character  and  as  noble  a  Sen- 
ator as  any  one  whoever  sat  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 


THE   DISTENDED   WAR   AND  PEACE 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  whUe 
the  "winding  down"  of  the  war  has  been 
in  progress,  there  has  also  been  a  falling 
off  in  the  negotiating  effort  to  achieve 
a  ceasefire  and  complete  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces.  In  3  years  of  "winding  down" 
the  war,  over  300,000  U.S.  troops  have 


been  withdrawn,  10,000  additional  Amer- 
ican lives  have  been  lost  in  Indochina, 
and  over  45,000  additional  Americans 
have  been  wounded  or  maimed.  All  the 
while,  there  has  been  talk  of  negotiations 
in  Paris.  There  have  not  been  serious 
negotiations. 

Has  it  ever  been  made  clear,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  policy  of  this  Nation 
seeks  the  complete  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  from  Vietnam  subject  only  to  the 
condition  of  a  release  of  the  U.S.  pris- 
oners of  war  and  the  recoverable  missing 
in  action?  Indeed,  that  Is  the  policy 
urged  by  a  preponderant  majority  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  tiie  policy  apparently  fav- 
ored by  the  House.  But  it  has  yet  to  be  set 
forth  clearly  as  the  policy  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  has  been  a  voluminous  exchange 
of  words  in  Paris  during  the  past  3  years. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  mutual 
pointing  of  the  finger  of  blsune.  But  ne- 
gotiations there  have  not  been.  In  the 
meantime,  our  combatants  and  theii-s 
have  continued  to  die  in  Vietnam.  So,  too, 
have  countless  noninvolved  men,  women, 
and  children.  All  the  while,  the  tentacles 
of  the  war's  devastation  have  reached  out 
of  Vietnam  ever  deeper  into  Laos  and 
Cambodia. 

What  once  was  one  war,  winding  down, 
has  now  become  three  wars  sealed  into 
one.  That  was  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  in  1970  and 
the  military  adventure  into  Laos  in  1971. 

Since  there  is  now  a  war  distended  to 
include  all  of  Indochina,  it  is  no  longer 
enough  to  talk  of  a  peace  settlement  for 
Vietnam.  It  is  no  longer  enough  to  talk 
of  peace  only  with  North  Vietnam.  In 
that  sense,  what  has  transpired  in  Paris 
for  many  months  has  been  a  futile  exer- 
cise. 

If  negotiations  are  to  have  any  chance 
of  succeeding,  an  enlargement  of  the 
negotiating  table  is  necessary.  Places  will 
have  to  be  provided  for  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. But  how  can  the  latter  speak  in 
the  negotiations?  Who  will  talk  for  the 
former? 

The  Senate  may  recall  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  Geneva  settlement, 
hopes  were  reposed  in  the  ability  of  a 
three-sided  government  in  Vientiane  to 
insure  the  unity  and  neutrality  of  Laos. 
The  Prime  Minister,  Prince  Souvaima 
Phouma,  held  the  confidence  of  various 
Laotian  political  factions.  For  a  decade, 
the  Prince  tried  to  shape  a  single  gov- 
ernment of  national  unity. 

His  efforts  have  been  astute  and  dedi- 
cated, but  they  have  also  been  in  doubt 
from  the  very  beginning.  In  the  past 
few  years,  they  have  broken  down  com- 
pletely and  the  second  Geneva  Accord 
has  come  to  be  ignored  on  all  sides.  For 
a  long  time,  there  has  not  been  any  real 
communication  between  the  Pathet  Lao 
and  the  goverrunent  in  Vientiane.  While 
the  former  has  had  the  support  of  North 
Vietnam,  we  have  poured  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  military  and  other 
aid  into  Vientiane.  We  have  supported 
the  Vientiane  Government  not  only  with 
money,  but  with  American  planes  and 
paid  agents  of  various  nationalities. 

I  regret  to  say  it,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  our  help  has  been  so  overwhelming 
that   we  may   well   have   compromised 


Prince  Souvaima  Phouma's  neutral 
status  beyond  any  expectation  of  recov- 
ery. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  is  not 
the  case,  but  I  fear  that  it  is.  The  only 
prospect  for  restoring  a  neutral  Laos 
may  now  rest  in  the  royal  capital  at 
Luang  Prabang.  The  King  of  Laos,  Sri 
Savang  Vatthana,  alone,  may  command 
sufficient  trust  and  respect  among  the 
Laotian  political  factions  which,  when 
combined  with  the  quasi-religious  loyalty 
of  his  people  may  permit  him  to  speak  for 
the  entire  country  with  a  measure  of 
authority. 

The  Bllng  has  stood  outside  and  above 
the  political  struggles.  As  is  traditional, 
questions  of  State  have  been  left  to  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  other  ministers 
in  Vientiane.  The  tradition  may  be  too 
strong  to  be  stretched  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  present  desperate  situation.  How- 
ever, unless  the  King  is  prepared  to  as- 
sume a  more  direct  role  of  leadership, 
it  would  be  my  judgment  that  a  peace 
will  not  be  achieved  whereby  Laos  can 
survive  as  an  independent  nation.  The 
active  intercession  of  this  one  unifying 
element  is  urgent  to  reestablish  rapport 
among  the  factions  and  for  effective 
Laotian  participation  in  an  international 
settlement  of  the  Indochinese  confiict. 

The  future  of  Cambodia  also  appears 
in  grave  doubt.  Now  driven  by  war,  Cam- 
bodia may  well  see  its  independence 
imdermined  not  only  In  negotiations  but 
perhaps  even  by  the  resumption  of  his- 
toric encroachments  on  its  territory.  The 
blimt  truth  Is  that  the  present  govern- 
ment in  Pnompenh  is  hapless,  helpless, 
and  hopeless.  Only  the  resources  of  the 
United  States  stand  directly  and  indi- 
rectly between  the  continued  survival  or 
sudden  demise  of  that  goverrunent.  Our 
policies  of  the  past  2  years  have  placed 
us  in  the  imenvlable  position  of  chief 
defender  of  Pnompenh's  military  poli- 
ticians. In  scarcely  2  years,  this  self- 
assumed  role  has  already  cost  the  people 
of  the  United  States  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  arms  and  other  aid  and 
many  additional  casualties — dead  and 
wounded — among  our  military  forces  in 
Indochina. 

The  sooner  we  remove  ourselves  from 
this  situation  the  better  for  all  con- 
cerned. However  desirable  such  a  with- 
drawal, I  do  not  see,  frankly,  much 
prospect  of  extricating  ourselves  imtil 
peace  is  restored  throughout  Indochina. 
I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  Is  pre- 
pared to  take  a  new  look  at  the  matter 
at  any  time,  but  there  is  no  Indication 
that  these  sentiments  are  shared  in  the 
executive  branch.  As  in  Laos,  the  best 
hopes  for  the  restoration  of  the  peace 
and  the  preservation  of  an  independent 
Cambodia  may  lie  in  international  nego- 
tiations. 

At  the  time  it  occurred,  the  coup  wliich 
overthrew  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk 
seemed  to  me  a  most  regrettable  devel- 
opment both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  interest  of  this  Nation  and  that  of 
the  Cambodian  people.  For  more  than  a 
decade  and  a  half  the  prince  had  dedi- 
cated himself  with  a  single-minded  zeal 
to  the  preservation  of  his  coimtry's  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  and  independence.  For 
a  decade  and  a  half  he  kept  the  war 
away  from  the  Khmer  people.  He  estab- 
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llshed  an  oasis  of  peace  and  reasonable 
progress  in  a  wartom  Indochina. 

In  retrospect,  the  overthrow  of  Siha- 
nouk has  proven  more  than  regrettable; 
it  has  been  a  tragedy  for  the  Khmer 
people  and  it  has  served  this  Nation's 
interests  not  at  all.  Moreover,  our 
prompt  support  of  a  successor  govern- 
ment of  dubious  constitutional  lineage 
with  money,  arms,  and  American  lives 
has  served  to  compound  the  original 
tragedy.  It  has  brought  us  little  more 
than  another  expensive  dependent  gov- 
ernment, additional  casualties,  an  en- 
larged war,  and  increased  hostility. 

If  I  may  summarize  those  observa- 
tions, then,  Mr.  President,  let  me  state 
the  following: 

First.  In  the  search  for  peace,  it  should 
be  recognized  that  we  are  now  engaged 
in  three  wars  which  have  merged  into 
one  Indochina  war.  In  the  circumstances, 
the  Paris  negotiations  have  lost  much  of 
their  relevance.  There  is  a  need  to  ex- 
pand these  talks  to  accommodate  the 
situation  which  has  developed  in  the 
wake  of  the  invasions  of  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

A  change  of  venue  from  Paris  may  also 
be  in  order  at  this  time.  The  French 
Government's  diplomatic  contribution  to 
date  has  been  exemplary,  but  it  may  be 
more  useful  now  to  shift  negotiations 
to  another  location,  perhaps  closer  to 
the  scene  of  the  conflict,  perhaps  to 
Rangoon,  Burma. 

Second.  The  King  should  be  encour- 
aged in  every  possible  way  to  take  a  di- 
rect hand  in  restoring  the  internal  polit- 
ical unity  of  Laos.  In  that  fashion  it  may 
be  possible,  via  the  i>ath  of  negotiations, 
to  bring  a  return  to  neutrality  and  a  res- 
toration of  peace  to  that  wartom  pitiful 
land. 

Third.  If  there  is  a  source  of  authentic 
leadership  which  might  serve  to  restore 
the  imity  of  Cambodia  and  preserve  for 
that  nation  a  degree  of  independence, 
national  integrity,  and  peaceful  neu- 
trality, it  is  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk. 
In  my  judgment  there  is  little  hope  for 
a  settlement  of  the  Cambodian  wing  of 
the  war  along  those  lines  without  his 
active  participation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  ASIAN 
SUBCONTINENT 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragedy  of  the  Asian  subcontinent  has 
occupied  considerable  sp>ace  in  news 
broadcasts  and  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines during  the  period  since  we  last  met 
here.  President  Nixon  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  criticism  for  his  actions 
relative  to  the  India-Pakistan  dispute 
by  those  of  my  colleagues  in  this  body 
who  are  vying  among  themselves  to  oc- 
cupy the  White  House  next  year  and  by 
many  of  their  mentors  in  the  media.  A 
recent  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal helps  to  place  this  torrent  of  criticism 
in  perspective.  It  states: 

(There  Is  a)  ...  persistent  belief  that  the 
problems  of  the  world  can  be  solved  by  the 
correct  action  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Oov- 
ernraent.  If  the  problem  happens  to  be  one 
where  the  United  States  has  Intervened, 
then  the  solution  Is  for  the  United  States  to 
withdraw.  If  the  poblem  happens  to  be  one 
where  the  United  States  has  abstained,  the 
the  solution  Is  for  the  United  States  to  inter- 
vene. 

The  Journal  correctly  points  out  that 
those  who  have  been  most  vocal  in  their 
criticism  of  the  President  on  this  matter 
are  the  same  people  who  condemn  the 
United  States  for  playing  world  police- 
man. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  editorial 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  De- 
cember 9,  1971,  is  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Senators,  especially  those  who 
seem  to  have  difficulty  deciding  whether 
it  is  intervention  or  nonintervention 
which  they  favor  as  the  policy  of  this 
Government  in  world  affairs.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign  Policy 

As  an  example  of  how  American  liberals 
think  on  foreign  policy,  consider  a  range  of 
reactions  to  the  India-Pakistan  tragedy: 

Senator  Harris  arises  to  deplore  President 
Nixon  and  "the  tragic  setback  for  our  nation 
and  world  peace  which  his  administration's 
neglect  of  the  India-Pakistani  crisis  has 
brought  about."  He  offers  a  letter  also  signed 
by  Senators  Mondale,  Packwood,  Bayh,  etc., 
etc..  giving  historical  perspective:  "The  root 
cause  of  the  conflict  between  India  and  Pak- 
istan is  the  continued  suppression  of  popu- 
lar win  in  East  Pakistan,"  Their  solution  to 
what  Mr,  Nixon  has  "brought  about":  Take 
it  all  to  the  U.N. 

The  editors  of  the  Washington  Post  tell 
us  that  India  Is  Indeed  trying  to  use  the 
refugee  crisis  for  the  "dismemberment  of 
Pakistan,"  but  after  all  India  is  the  larger 
and  more  Important  of  the  two,  and  the 
President  should  put  aside  "largely  sentimen- 
tal considerations"  in  favor  of  "cold  calcula- 
tions of  power  politics." 

Columnist  Joseph  Kraft  writes  that  the 
administration  mishandled  the  "Indo-Pak 
crisis"  because  It  failed  to  pressure  Pakistan 
Into  negotiating  with  Bangla  Desh  leader 
Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman  "even  after  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Gandhi  of  India  visited 
Washington  and  named  that  as  a  price  for 
peace." 

Senator  Church  cautions  us  that  "If  India 
has  Intervened  In  the  civil  war  of  her  neigh- 
bor, let's  remember  that  we  did  the  same 
In  Vietnam  with  far  less  provocation."  Sena- 
tors Kennedy  and  Muskle  charge  that  the 
administration  was  too  slow  in  cutting  off 
military  aid  to  Pakistan,  and  too  quick  to 


brand  India  as  the  aggressor  and  to  cut  off 
Its  economic  aid,  and  therefore  its  policy  is 
not  neutral  but  pro-Pakistan. 

These  are  the  same  people,  remember  (aa 
If  they  will  let  you  forget) ,  who  condemn  the 
U.S.  for  playing  "world  policeman,"  who  ele- 
vate non-intervention  to  the  highest  princi- 
ple in  the  case  of  Vietnam,  who  think  we 
should  lay  aside  power  politics  In  favor  of 
moral  judgment  In  relations  with  Greece  or 
Rhodesia,  who  are  at  the  same  time  the  most 
enthusiastic  about  closer  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

How  from  this  stew  does  one  distill  a  co- 
herent theme?  The  only  connecting  tissue 
we  can  discern  is  that  whatever  argument  is 
available  is  used  to  support  the  cause,  or  at 
least  forgive  the  sins,  of  the  left-most  party 
In  any  International  dispute. 

Actually,  there  Is  another:  a  persistent  be- 
lief that  the  problems  of  the  world  can  be 
solved  by  the  correct  action  on  the  part  of 
the  U,S.  government.  If  the  problem  happens 
to  be  one  where  the  U.S.  has  intervened,  then 
the  solution  is  for  the  U.S.  to  withdraw.  If 
the  problem  happens  to  be  one  where  the 
U.S.  has  abstained,  then  the  solution  is  for 
the  U.S.  to  intervene. 

A  more  realistic  and  sensible  view  of  the 
world.  It  seems  to  us,  would  stress  the  painful 
frequency  with  which  tragedies  will  be  trage- 
dies. Never  was  this  more  true  than  in  the 
case  of  India  and  Pakistan.  The  root  causes 
are  religious  differences  dating  back,  as  our 
Mr.  Keatley  noted  the  other  day,  to  1526.  In 
the  present  difficulties,  as  in  the  past  ones, 
there  is  plenty  of  blame  for  both  sides.  When 
Pakistan  was  unable  to  resolve  Its  Internal 
regional  and  racial  problems,  it  resorted  to 
bloody  repression  of  its  dissidents.  For  its 
own  narrow  purposes.  India  fished  in  these 
troubled  waters,  finally  provoking  the  war  It 
wanted. 

Yes,  Pakistan  was  beastly  In  Its  Internal 
policies.  But  it  was  India  that  resorted  to 
force  to  settle  an  international  quarrel.  In- 
deed for  something  very  close  to  territorial 
aggrandizement.  Yes.  the  U.S.  has  an  Interest 
in  retaining  what  ties  it  can  with  India.  But 
it  also  has  a  definite  interest  In  maintaining 
what  stigma  it  can  for  aggression.  Yes,  the 
U.S.  has  an  interest  in  restraining  Pakistan. 
But  it  also  has  a  need  to  maintain  some  tie 
in  order  to  do  so.  Above  all,  it  has  no  power 
to  change  human  nature  or  national  history 
In  ways  that  would  make  the  Pakistanis  less 
harsh  or  the  Indians  less  hypocritical. 

Now,  we  find  it  diflBcult  to  conceive  that  all 
would  have  been  happy  If  only  American  aid 
to  Pakistan  had  been  cut  off  three  months 
earlier  or  aid  to  India  continued  three 
months  more.  All  the  same,  there  is  always 
room  for  debate  over  whether  American  pol- 
icy was  100%  correct;  the  second  guessers  are 
entitled  to  their  day. 

Somehow,  though,  we  would  be  happier 
about  the  usefulness  of  that  debate  if  the 
second-guessers  were  neither  so  blissfully 
unaware  of  their  own  contradictions  nor  so 
blissfully  oblivious  to  the  true  complexity 
and  tragedy  of  the  situation. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempoi-e.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when 
he  introduced  S.  3057  and  S.  3058  are 
printed  in  the  Record  under  Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.) 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
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Report  On   Operations   Undeb  Food  Stakp 
Act  or  1964 
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PETITIONS 


A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmltUng,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  operations  under  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  for  the  calendar  year  1971  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  or  Rttral  Electrification 
Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Proposed  Transfer  op  Sttbmarine 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  proposes  to  trans- 
fer the  submarine  USS  Requin  (SS481)  to 
the  city  of  Tampa,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Operations  Under  the  Airport 
AND  AiRWAT  Development  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  operations  under  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  Act.  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1971  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  on  Smoking 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  relating  to  the  Public  Health  Cig- 
arette Smoking  Act,  d.ited  December  31,  1971 
(with  an  accompany' ng  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Foreign  Excess   Property 
Disposed  of 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration,  Department  of  Commerce, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  foreign  excess 
property  disposed  of,  during  the  calendar 
year  1971  by  the  Department  of  Commerce;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Disposal  op  Foreign  Excess 
Property 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  disposal  of  foreign  ex- 
cess property  by  that  Department,  for  the 
calendar  year  1971  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Examination  of 
Financial  Statements  of  the  Veterans  Can- 
teen Service  Fiscal  Year  1971."  Veterans' 
Administration,  dated  January  21,  1972 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on   Government  Operations, 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Examination 
of  Financial  Statements  of  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  National  Headquarters  and 
Service  Foundation  for  Year  Ended  Decem- 
ber 31.  1970,  and  Life  Membership  Fund  for 
Year  Ended  June  30,  1971,"  dated  January 
21,  1972  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  of  Office  of  Water  Resources 
Research 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  activities  and  achievements  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Water  Resources  Research,  for  the 
year  1971  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated. 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore : 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  2034. 
State  of  New  Jesset 
"A  Concurrent  Resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  enable  more  com- 
prehensive and  effective  inspection  and  en- 
forcement of  hygienic  standards  in  the 
preparation  and  processing  of  food 
products 

"Whereas,  Recent  fatal  event  resulting 
from  the  distribution  and  consumption  of 
botulism-tainted  canned  soup  processed  at 
a  plant  In  this  State  have  provided  evidence 
that  neither  State  nor  Federal  Inspection 
procedures  are  adequate  to  guarantee  the 
safety  of  consumers  against  each  occur- 
rences. Inasmuch  as  it  was  disclosed  that  the 
plant  involved  In  this  Incident  had  received 
no  Federal  Inspection  for  4  years  and  no  State 
Inspection  for  5  years;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  urgently  necessary  that  ap- 
propriate steps,  including  fuller  cooperation 
between  State  and  Federal  authorities  and 
more  frequent  and  energetic  exercise  of  the 
inspection  function  and  authority  by  both 
levels  of  government,  be  taken  to  prevent  re- 
currences of  similar  fatal  incidents;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Commissioner  of  Health  of 
this  State  has  suggested  that  a  comprehen- 
sive food  Inspection  operation,  consolidating 
and  coordinating  the  operations  of  the  sev- 
eral State  and  Federal  agencies  now  exer- 
cising various  segments  of  this  vital  gov- 
ernmental function,  would  do  much  to  fill  In 
gaps  in  the  existing  inspection  system  and 
to  safeguard  the  public  health;  and 

"Whereas,  Federal  legislation  is  necessary 
to  make  possible  the  setting  up  of  such  a 
consolidated  inspection  system  operating 
uniformly  in  all  sections  of  the  nation:  now, 
therefore 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  (the  General  Assembly  con- 
curring) : 

"1.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  respectfully  memorialized  to  enact 
appropriate  legislation  to  enable  the  setting 
up  of  a  nationwide  system  for  the  more 
comprehensive  and  effective  Inspection  and 
enforcement  of  hygienic  standards  for  the 
preparation  and  processing  of  food  products. 

"2.  Duly  authenticated  copies  of  this  res- 
olution, signed  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  General  As-sembly 
and  attested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly,  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
several  memljers  of  Congress  elected  from 
this  Stete," 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

"Assembly     Joint     Resolution     No.     30 

Relative    to    Economic    Conversion 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Is  currently 
facing  an  acute  problem  of  economic  con- 
version which  has  resulted  from  changing 
emphasis  in  the  fields  of  space  and  defense 
technology;   and 

"Whereas,  Federal  legislative  action  is  re- 
quired to  facilitate  the  process  of  conver- 
sion and  to  ameliorate  resultant  economic 
hardship  borne  by  sectors  of  the  national 
economy;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 


the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
the  following  legislation: 

"(1)  Legislation  to  require,  as  a  condition 
of  receipt  of  a  federal  contract,  that  any 
firm  realizing  more  than  50  percent  of  Its 
gross  Income  from  contracts  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics  and  Space  Agency,  or  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  establish  a  conversion 
plan  which  demonstrates  the  firm's  abUlty 
to  utilize  its  space  and  defense  resources  In 
the  solution  of  domestic  problems.  Such 
plans  should  be  reviewed  by  a  national  eco- 
nomic conversion  agency  which  will  report 
to  Congress  and  the  President  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  such  plans. 

"(2)  Legislation  to  require  a  system  of 
"portable  pensions"  for  employees  of  firms 
receiving  defense-aerospace  contracts.  Such 
a  system  should  include  provisions  for  pen- 
sion credits  and  cash  conversion  for  all  em- 
ployees after  a  minimum  of  six  months'  em- 
ployment. Such  legislation  should  not  sup- 
plant existing  OASDI  benefits,  but  should 
compensate  for  the  present  insecurity  as- 
sociated with  defense-aerospace  emplovinent. 
At  the  present  time,  most  defense-aerospace 
firms  provide  pension  plans  which  vest  after 
10  years  of  service.  These  plans  tend  both  to 
restrict  employee  mobility  and  to  be  ineffec- 
tive for  many  people  since  it  is  often  the  case 
that  periodic  layoffs  preclude  vesting. 

"(3)  Legislation  to  establish  a  "Defense 
Employees  Bill  of  Rights  Program."  The  pro- 
gram would  provide  on-the-job  reorientation 
for  defense  employees  who  are  laid  off  as  a 
resiUt  of  Department  of  Defense  or  NASA 
action,  such  as  contract  cancellations  or  a 
decision  not  to  award  a  contract.  In  addi- 
tion, the  program  should  have  provisions  for 
mortgage  moratoriums  of  a  specified  period 
on  existing  FHA  loans  to  such  employees. 
Additionally,  employers  in  nondefense"  in- 
dustries should  receive  a  subsidy  for  a  speci- 
fied length  of  time  for  hiring  lald-off  defense 
employees.  The  amount  of  the  subsidy  would 
be  a  function  of  the  emplover's  cost  of  re- 
orientation and  the  employee's  previous 
length  of  service.  The  financing  for  this  pro- 
gram should  come  in  part  from  existing  fed- 
eral unemployment  Insurance  benefit  pro- 
grams. 

"(4)  Legislation  to  provide  that  accrued 
leave  be  considered  as  a  previous  earned  wage 
payment.  Present  federal  law  precludes  an 
individual  from  qualifying  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  until  any  leave 
which  has  accrued  at  the  time  of  Job  separa- 
tion has  run  out.  This  unfairly  discriminates 
against  those  military  personnel  and  civilian 
employees  of  the  federal  goveriunent  who 
save  up  their  leave  time;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services: 

"Resohjtion  No.  403— 1  1th  Guam 
Legislature 
"Relative  to  requesting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretarv  of  the 
Navy,  to  require  the  United  States  Navv  to 
hold  public  hearings  on  Guam  on  the  pro- 
posed Sella  Bay  project 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam : 

■Whereas,  Sella  Bay  is  an  unspoiled  and 
unexplolted  part  of  the  territory  of  Guam 
bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  that  is  not 
only  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  scenic 
parts  of  this  Island  with  great  recreational 
potential,  but  is  also  a  unique  example  In  the 
American  commonwealth  of  the  Pacific  of  a 
reef  environment  that  should  be  studied  and 
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preserved  for  future  generatlona,  this  area 
having  been  proposed  by  the  government  of 
Guam  as  a  territorial  seashore  park,  and 
tentatively  proposed  by  the  Park  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Interior  as  a  national  sea- 
shore park:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Commander  Naval  Forces 
Marianas  has  Indicated  that  the  Navy  Is  pres- 
ently Intending  to  proceed  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  Sella  Bay  and  the  surrounding  areas 
for  the  use  of  an  ammunition  pier,  thereby 
seizing  over  four  thousand  (4,000)  acres  of 
the  limited  land  area  in  the  territory  of 
Ouam:  and 

"Whereas.  It  Is  the  understanding  of  this 
Legislature  that  the  Navy  has  caused  a  study 
to  be  made  of  the  environmental  Impact  of 
the  proposed  project  on  the  territory  of 
Guam,  and  has  released  on  September  13, 
1971  Its  draft  of  the  environmental  Impact 
study  to  various  agencies  at  the  Washington 
level  and  to  certain  officials  In  the  govern- 
ment of  Guam:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Eleventh  Gtiam  Legislature 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Guam  has  adopted 
numerous  resolutions  directed  to  the  Navy 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  requesting 
them  to  reconsider  the  proposed  taking  of  the 
land  at  Sella  Bay  as  well  as  to  review  the 
environmental  Impact  of  the  loss  of  this 
vital  natural  resource  and  to  consider  other 
possible  alternative  sites  on  Federal  property, 
but  neither  the  Federal  government  nor  the 
Navy  has  responded  to  these  resolutions, 
thereby  Indicating  a  complete  lack  of  con- 
cern for  the  feelings,  desires  and  pleas  of  the 
people  of  Guam  and  their  right  of  enjoyment 
of  this  natural  and  beautiful  reef  environ- 
ment at  Sella  Bay;  and 

"Whereas,  the  opinion  of  the  local  com- 
munity and  the  local  representatives  of  Guam 
has  neither  been  sought  nor  obtained  in  con- 
nection with  the  environmental  Impact  study 
as  required  by  Executive  Order  11514,  Sec- 
tion 2^b)  of  which  states  that  heads  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  shall  "develop  procedures  to 
ensure  the  fullest  practicable  provision  of 
timely  public  Information  and  understand- 
ing of  Federal  plans  and  programs  with  en- 

mmim\  m^Vi  ir,  %\i7,  r.  t.t  ^^^ 

vle-wrs   of    Interested    pai-tles.    Tliese   pr-oced u res 

Shall  Include,  whenever  appropriate,  a  pro- 
vision lor  public  hearing,  and  shall  provide 
the  public  with  relevant  Information,  In- 
cluding information  on  alternative  courses  of 
action";   and 

"Whereas,  it  would  appear  to  this  Legisla- 
ture that  in  view  of  the  extreme  Interest 
of  the  people  of  Guam  In  the  development  of 
an  ammunition  pier  at  Sella  Bay  that  pub- 
lic hearings  should  be  held  on  Guam  to  pro- 
vide the  people  of  Guam  with  the  Informa- 
tion relative  to  the  construction  of  such  a 
pier,  including  information  on  alternative 
courses  of  action  as  required  by  Section  2(b) 
of  Executive  Order  11514;  now  therefore  be 
it 

"Resolved,  that  the  Eleventh  Guam  Legis- 
lature dees  hereby  respectfully  request  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  to  require  the  United 
States  Navy  to  hold  public  hearings  on  Guam 
on  the  proposed  Sella  Bay  project  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Section  2(b)  of 
Executive  Order  11514;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
to  the  Commander  Naval  Forces  Marianas,  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  to  the  Chairman  of 


the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Territorial  and 
Insular  Affairs,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Territorial  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, to  Guam's  United  States  Attorney,  to 
the  Chief  of  Operations,  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  to  Guam's  Washington  Rep- 
resentative, and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam. 

"Duly  and  regularly  adopted  on  the  3rd  day 
of  November,  1971." 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federatlona 
and  Welfare  Funds,  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  relative  to  welfare  reform 
and  social  security;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations 
and  Welfare  Funds,  expressing  concern  over 
the  imprisonment  of  Soviet  Jews;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations 
and  Welfare  Funds,  relating  to  crisis  in  the 
Cities,  and  so  forth;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  8817.  An  act  to  further  cooperative 
forestry  programs  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-592) . 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  2423.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  suspension 
and  rejection  of  rates  and  practices  of  air  car- 
riers and  foreign  air  carriers  in  foreign  air 
transportation,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  92-593). 


BILLS  REFERRED 

m  \mmm  Bii.  mm  mn  m^i 

ously    ordered    to    be    held    at    ttie    desk, 

were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.     HcTGHES.     Mr.      Cranston.     Mr. 

HuMPHEET,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mrr- 

CALF,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Peli.,  Mr.  Pekcy, 

and  Mr.  Stevens)  : 
S.  3049.  A  bill  to  provide  minimum  stand- 
ards In  connection  with  certain  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  State  and  local  cor- 
rectional, penal,  and  pretrial  detention  In- 
stitutions and  facilities. 

By    Mr.    JAVITS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hxtghes,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Met- 
CALP,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Percy)  : 
S.  3050.     A   bill    to   assist   urban   criminal 
Justice   systems    on    an    emergency    basis    In 
those    cities   where   personal   security,   eco- 
nomic stability,   peace  and   tranquility  are 
most  Impaired  and  threatened  by  the  alarm- 
ing rise  in  the  commission  of  serious  crime. 
By    Mr.    JAVITS     (for    himseU,     Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Met- 
CALF.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Pekcy, 
Mr.  Steven,  and  Mr.  Stevenson)  : 
S.  3051.  A    bill    to    provide    assistance    to 
State  and  local  criminal  Justice  departments 
and  agencies  In  alleviating  critical  shortages 
In  qualified  professional  and  paraprofesslon- 
al  personnel,  particularly  In  the  corrections 
comjxjnents  of  such  systems.  In  developing 
the  most  advanced  and  enlightened  person- 
nel   recruitment  training   and   employment 
standards  and  programs  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIBE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Metcalp 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Tunney,  and  Mr.  Mc- 

GOVERN)  : 

S.  3057.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  impose  an  excise  tax  on 
fuels  containing  sulfur  and  on  certain  emis- 
sions of  sulfur  oxides.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ftnance. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Harris,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 

METC.4LP,    Mr.    McGovERN,    and   Mr! 

Pell) : 

S.  3058.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reduction 

in  Interstate  commerce  of  the  quantity  of 

materials  which  must  ultimately  be  disposed 

of,  and   for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hartke)  : 
S.  3059.  A  bill  to  amend  chapters  31,  34, 
and  35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
Increase  the  rates  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, educational  assistance  and  special 
training  aUowance  paid  to  eligible  veterans 
and  persons;  to  provide  for  advance  educa- 
tlonal  assistance  payments  to  certain  veter- 
ans; to  make  Improvements  In  the  educa- 
tional assistance  programs;  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By    Mr.    HARRIS    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Gravel,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 

Kennedy,   Mr.   McGovern,  and  Mr. 

Muskie)  : 

S.   3060.   A  bill   to   authorize  the  Federal 

Communications  Commission  to  investigate 

the   American    Telephone    &   Telegraph   Co. 

and  its  subsidiaries.  Referred  to  the  Com- 

zxil'ttee  on  Oommerce. 


By  Mr.  GRAVEL : 
S.    30ai.    A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Pletro 

Planettl,   Croclflca   Planettl,   and   Carmellta 

Planetti.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EASTXAND: 

S.  3062.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the  So- 

clal  Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  5  percent 
increase  in  the  benefits  payable  thereunder. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Scott) : 
S.  3063.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  certain 
tax  exempt  organizations  to  engage  in  com- 
munications with  legislative  bodies,  and 
committees  ana  merabers  thereof.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  3064.  A  bUl  to  extend  and  amend  sec- 
tion  8(d)    of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control   Act,    as   amended.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  McGEE : 
S.  3065.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Ashen- 
felder  Wilderness,  Medicine  Bow  National 
Forest,  in  the  State  of  Wyoming.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina: 
S.  3066.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  to  require  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  to  obtain  certain  approvals 
before  changing  the  location  of  a  Federal 
home  loan  bank.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
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STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Metcau,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Tunney, 
and  Mr.  McGovern)  : 
S.  3057.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  an  excise 
tax  on  fuels  containing  stilf ur  and  cm  cer- 
tain emissions  of  sulfur  oxides.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  McGov- 
ern, and  Mr.  Pell)  : 
S.  3058.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reduc- 
tion in  interstate  commerce  of  the  quan- 
tity of  materials  which  must  ultimately 
be  disposed  of,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

PROGRAM    FOR   A    CI.EANEB    ENVIRON&CKNT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  two  far-reaching  pro- 
posals to  combat  environmental  degrada- 
tion. One  deals  with  solid  waste,  and  the 
other  with  air  pollution. 

Last  November,  I  introduced  the  Re- 
gional Water  Quality  Act  (S.  2696) ,  the 
first  part  of  a  legislative  program  which 
seeks  to  combat  pollution  through  the  use 
of  economic  Incentives.  The  bills  I  am  in- 
troducing today  are  the  second  and  third 
parts  of  that  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  fastest  and  most  effective  means 
of  pollution  abatement  is  to  make  the 
polluter  pay  for  his  own  pollution.  This  is 
essentially  the  approach  I  proposed  in 
the  Regional  Water  Quality  Act  last  No- 
vember, and  which  I  am  proposing  today 
in  the  fields  of  solid  waste  and  air  pollu- 
tion.   The    use    of    economic    incentives 

mm  m  major  mmm  or  me  ngu: 

latory    and    standard-settling     approach, 

and  at  the  same  time  provides  a  badly 
needed  source  of  revenue. 

PENNT    A    POtTND 

The  first  bill,  the  Solid  Waste  Man- 
agement Act  of  1972,  would  impose  a 
charge  of  1  cent  per  poimd  on  all  con- 
tainers and  materials  requiring  disposal 
within  10  years  of  origin.  The  fee  would 
be  assessed  at  the  point  of  final  con- 
figuration prior  to  sale,  so  that  the  party 
required  to  pay  the  charge  will  be  in  a 
position  to  take  steps  to  lessen  it. 

Revenue  from  the  charge  would  go 
into  a  revolving  Federal  fund,  and  would 
be  made  avaUable  to  municipalities  and 
commimities  on  a  per  capita  basis.  A  di- 
rect credit  against  the  fee  would  be  al- 
lowed to  the  extent  the  product  consists 
of  recycled  material. 

There  are  a  number  of  advantages  in 
this  approach: 

SUPPLY  NXEDED  FUNDS 

First,  a  penny-a-pound  would  generate 
funds  desperately  needed  by  cities  to 
cope  with  rising  amotmts  of  solid  waste. 
The  $20  per  ton  the  fee  would  generate 
approximates  what  it  costs  the  average 
municipality  to  coUect  and  dispose  of  its 
solid  waste,  although  such  costs  do  vary 
considerably  from  one  community  to 
another. 

Leonard  S.  Wegman,  a  New  York  City 
consulting  engineer  who  originated  the 
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permy-a-poimd  idea,  estimates  that  the 
fee  would  generate  about  $3  billion  a  year 
on  a  nationwide  basis.  This  money  would 
ensure  that  municipalities  and  communi- 
ties would  have  the  capability  to  dispose 
of  their  soUd  wastes  in  the  most  environ- 
mentally acceptable  manner.  Today,  by 
contrast,  more  than  80  percent  of  urban 
8oUd  waste  winds  up  in  open  dumps, 
where  It  is  simply  left  to  rot.  These  open 
dumps  are  eyesores,  they  constitute  con- 
siderable health  hazards,  and  they  in- 
variably have  to  be  located  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  residential  areas.  This 
distance,  of  course,  makes  for  consider- 
able transportation  costs. 

Incineration,  sanitary  landfilUng,  sal- 
vage, or  composting — all  of  these  are  far 
preferable  to  open  dumping — and  all  are 
far  more  costly.  It  wiU  take  revenue  on 
the  order  of  $3  billion  a  year  to  enable 
cities  to  use  these  methods  on  a  large 
scale. 

WHT  BASE  CHARGE  ON  WEIGHT 

Second,  a  tax  based  on  weight  wlU  en- 
courage manufacturers  to  develop  lighter 
containers  and  materials.  This  in  turn 
would  cut  collection  and  disposal  costs, 
since  the  most  significant  factor  in  the 
cost  of  solid  waste  collection  is  the  weight 
of  the  material  to  be  disposed  of. 

It  should  be  emphasized  here  that  get- 
ting rid  of  solid  waste  is  actually  a  two- 
step  process:  collection  and  disposal.  Col- 
lection accounts  for  the  lion's  share  of 
the  costs,  and  weight  is  the  factor  that 
largely  determines  what  those  costs  wiU 
be. 

When  disposal  alone  is  considered,  fac- 
tors other  than  weight  do  take  on  added 
importance.  For  example,  combustibility 
is  the  single  most  important  factor  af- 
fecting   the    cost    of    incineration. 

comDaGtaDUitif  i^  m  iifliig  m\  m. 

portant  factor  where  sanitary  landfill  Is 

used,  although  here  biodegradability  is 
also  a  factor. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Midwest  Re- 
search   Institute    did    a    comprehensive 

study  on  solid  waste  disposal  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  study  was  entitled  "The 

Role  Of  Packaging  in  Sol^  Waste  Man- 
agement 1966  to  1976. '"^^mat  study  m- 
cluded  a  detailed  dispeSabuTty  resistance 
calculation,  in  wl^fieach  of  six  different 
types  of  sqliiU*^te  materials  were  as- 
signed a  value  depending  upon  which  of 
five  different  means  of  disposal  were 
utilized. 

The  six  materials  were  paper  and  pa- 
perboard,  metals,  glass,  wood,  plastics, 
and  textiles.  The  five  means  of  disposal 
were  incineration,  sanitary  landfiU, 
dumping,  composting,  and  salvage. 
Metals,  for  example,  had  a  very  low  re- 
sistance to  disposabiUty  index  when  sani- 
tary land  filling  was  considered,  but  a 
very  high  resistance  disposabiUty  when 
Incineration  or  compostmg  was  consid- 
ered. Paper  and  paperboard,  on  the  other 
hand,  fared  better  for  incineration  than 
for  sanitary  land  fiUing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
summary  table.  The  index  numbers 
range  from  100  to  500,  where  100  is  the 
lowest  resistance  to  disposal,  and  500 
represents  the  maximum. 


There  bemg  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record,  as 
foUows: 

TABLE 88.-DISPOSABILITY  RESISTANCE  VALUES  OF  MAJOR 
MATERIAL  GROUPINGS  BY  DISPOSAL  PROCESS,  1966 


Sani- 
tary 
Incin-        land    Dump-      Com-         Sal- 
Material       eration      filling         ing   posting         vage 


Paper  and  paper 

board 150  160  100  230  210 

Metals 460  170  100  460  240 

Glass 490  160  100  360  240 

Wood 210  270  100  180  450 

Plastics 300  270  100  480  330 

Textiles 190  120  100  180  250 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  included  this  material  to  demon- 
strate how  diflacult  any  accurate  assess- 
ment of  disposabUity  would  be.  When 
disposabiUty  alone  is  considered — as  op- 
posed to  coUection — a  number  of  factors 
have  an  impact  on  costs,  and  weight 
would  be  just  one  of  these  factors. 

However,  weight  has  the  greatest  im- 
pact on  coUection  costs,  and  in  most 
municipaUties  coUection  costs  accoimt 
for  more  than  80  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  soUd  waste  disposal.  Thus,  a 
charge  which  induces  the  use  of  Ughter 
containers  and  materials — as  penny  a 
pound  wiU — should  substantially  cut 
municipal  collection  and  disposal  costs. 

FlnaUy,  for  the  incentive  to  operate, 
the  basis  for  assessing  the  fee  must  be 
extremely  simple.  Weight  is  an  element 
that  is  readily  known — or  easUy  deter- 
mined— by  the  manufacturer.  He  can 
readUy  determine  what  the  charge  will 
be,  and  how  best  to  reduce  it.  By  the 
same  token,  the  government  can  readily 
determine    what   charge    should   be    as- 

:T^I  Si^S  lii^fH  \l  Hi!  8gB8ftllllltJ  fOr 

administrative    delay    that    often   plagues 

the  coUection  of  taxes  where  the  assess- 
ment basis  \&  far  more  complex. 

PENNT    A    POUND    IS    EQUITABLE 

Third,  this  is  the  most  equitable  way 
to  combat  pollution.  Those  who  generate 
pollution  should  not  receive  a  free  ride 
with    the    taxpayer    forced    to    pay   for 

cleanup  later. 

With  this  biU  each  article  woiUd  be 
responsible  for  making  good  on  the  bur- 
den it  imposes  upon  society.  Presumably, 
of  course,  the  manufacturer  would  pass 
as  much  of  the  disposal  fee  on  to  the 
consumer  as  he  could.  This  is  appro- 
priate, since  the  cost  of  poUution  control 
or  abatement  ought  to  be  included  In 
the  price  of  a  product  to  the  same  degree 
that  any  other  costs  are;  that  Is,  poUu- 
tion control  costs  should  be  regarded  In 
the  same  vein  as  labor  costs,  cost  of  re- 
sources, transportation  costs,  or  local 
taxes. 

This  is  consistent  with  the  policy  es- 
tabUshed  In  President  Nixon's  state  of 
the  Union  message  of  a  year  ago — najne- 
ly,  that: 

The  price  of  goods  should  be  made  to  In- 
clude the  cost  of  producing  and  disposing 
of  them  without  damage  to  the  environment. 

INCENTIVE  FOB  HECTCUNG 

Fourth,  this  biU  would  provide  a  strong 
Incentive  for  recycling,  since  it  would  ex- 
empt from  the  penny-a-pound  charge 
products  consisting  of  recycled  material. 
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Recycling  can  cut  down  on  solid  waste 
generation  dramatically,  since  it  relies 
on  disposal  facilities  to  a  far  lesser  de- 
gree. 

This  provision  would  also  create  a 
strong  incentive  to  use  returnable  bot- 
tles and  cans.  Again,  to  the  extent  manu- 
facturers designate  their  containers  to  be 
returnable,  the  solid  waste  disposal 
process  can  be  avoided,  and  the  resultant 
cost  savings  would  be  substantial. 

REVENtTE    AHEAD    OF    EXPENDITURES 

Fifth,  there  would  be  a  time  lag  be- 
tween disposal  fee  revenues  and  disposal 
service  outlays.  Such  a  time  lag  would  op- 
erate in  favor  of  municipalities. 

Money  would  be  generated  and  col- 
lected at  the  time  of  production.  At  the 
earliest,  it  would  not  be  needed  for  sev- 
eral weeks — with  food  packaging,  for  ex- 
ample. And  with  items  such  af  furniture 
or  automobiles,  disposal  requirements 
may  lag  as  much  as  7  to  10  years  behind 
the  collection  of  revenue.  This  time  lag 
will  enable  municipalities  to  set  up  con- 
tingency funds,  and  to  plan  pollution- 
free  methods  of  disposal. 

BROADER    THAN    PACKAGING    TAX 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  noted  that 
my  proposal  goes  considerably  beyond  a 
tax  on  packaging,  which  has  been  pro- 
posed in  this  chamber  before.  The  pack- 
aging tax  is  fine,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it 
would  only  cope  with  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

It  is  true  that  packaging  has  risen 
dramatically  from  35.4  million  tons  in 
1958  to  51.7  million  tons  in  1966.  and  it 
is  estimated  that  by  1976  73.5  million 
tons  of  packaging  will  be  used. 

But  this  is  relatively  minor  compared 
to  the  total  of  350  million  tons  which 
our  solid  waste  disposal  facilities  have 
to  cope  with  every  year.  Packaging  ac- 
counts for  only  13  to  15  percent  of  resi- 
dential, commercial,  and  industrial 
waste  that  we  generate.  The  tax  on 
packaging,  therefore,  would  exempt 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  waste  which 
our  solid  waste  facilities  dispose  of  each 
day. 

This  can  be  illustrated  by  a  simple 
example.  If  I  buy  a  package  of  paper 
plates  for  a  picnic,  I  throw  the  cello- 
phane wrapper  in  the  garbage  right 
away.  But  an  hour  later,  the  paper  plates 
themselves  are  ready  for  disposal  too — 
and  the  plates  comprise  over  90  percent 
of  the  original  item.  But  a  packaging  tax 
would  only  reach  the  packaging  mate- 
rial, even  though  the  disposal  facilities 
have  to  cope  with  both. 

The  packaging  tax  would  not  cover 
newspapers,  periodicals,  and  clothing. 
Nor  would  it  cover  furniture,  or  appli- 
ances, or  automobiles.  These  come  into 
our  disposal  facilities  every  day,  but  a 
packaging  tax  would  leave  us  without 
the  revenue  to  handle  these  items.  It  is 
clear,  Mr.  President,  that  far  more  en- 
compassing legislation  is  needed,  and 
this  is  what  I  am  proposing  today. 

TAX    ON    SULFUR 

Mr.  President,  the  other  bill  which  I 
am  introducing  today  would  levy  a 
charge  of  20  cents  per  pound  on  the  sul- 
fur content  of  fuel,  and  on  emissions  of 
sulfur  oxide  where  the  fuel  itself  is  not 
covered.  The  tax  levied  by  this  bill  would 


be  phased  in  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a 
year:  the  fee  would  be  5  cents  a  pound 
in  1972,  10  cents  a  pound  in  1973,  15 
cents  a  pound  in  1974,  and  20  cents  a 
pound  after  1974. 

The  tax  on  sulfur  was  given  a  strong 
impetus  in  President  Nixon's  state  of  the 
Union  message  a  year  ago,  and  many  of 
us  in  Congress  had  high  hopes  that  such 
legislation  from  the  administration 
would  be  forthcoming.  However,  a  year 
has  now  passed,  and  the  administration 
has  yet  to  .submit  any  legislation  em- 
bodying a  sulfur  tax. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  this  bill 
today  to  give  the  Senate  a  chance  to  con- 
sider what  I  believe  to  be  a  very  worth- 
while proposal.  My  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin, Congressman  Les  Aspin,  has 
already  introduced  identical  legislation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  (H.R. 
10890). 

Some  of  the  questions  that  may  be 
raised  in  connection  with  this  proposal 
are:  Why  tax  sulfur?  What  is  the  dam- 
age from  sulfur  pollution?  Why  peg  the 
tax  at  20  cents  a  pound?  Does  technology 
exist  to  abate  sulfur  pollution? 

WHY    TAX    SULFUR? 

Sulfur  oxides  constitute  far  and  away 
the  worst  air  pollutant  from  stationary 
sources,  both  in  terms  of  quantity  and  in 
projected  progress  in  abatement.  Only 
pollution  from  transportation  sources  ex- 
ceed sulfur  in  quantity  and  damage. 

The  President's  Coimcil  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  confirmed  this  in  its  sec- 
ond armual  report.  According  to  the  re- 
port, process  sources  in  the  United  States 
emitted  6,695,000  tons  of  sulfur  oxides. 
U.S.  combustion  sources  contributed  an- 
other 22,130,000  tons.  The  total  from 
both  process  and  combustion  sources — 
28,825,000  tons — represents  half  of  the 
total  56  million  tons  of  all  pollutants 
deposited  in  our  atmosphere  from  all 
stationary  sources. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
estimates  the  annual  damage  exacted  by 
air  pollution  on  health,  vegetation,  ma- 
terials, and  property  at  $16  billion  a  year. 
It's  clear  that  sulfur  oxides  account  for 
a  very  substantial  portion  of  this.  Some 
estimates  on  the  damage  accounted  for 
by  sulfur  oxide  pollution  nm  as  high  as 
$8  billion  a  year. 

IMPACT   ON   HEALTH 

How  do  sulfur  oxides  affect  health? 
By  itself,  sulfur  dioxide  is  not  particu- 
larly harmful.  At  worst,  sulfiu:  dioxide 
would  constitute  only  a  mild  respiratory 
irritant.  If  pure  sulfur  dioxide  were  all 
we  were  likely  to  encounter  in  our  at- 
mosphere, the  impact  on  health  would 
probably  be  minimal. 

However,  sulfur  dioxide  rarely  occurs 
in  the  atmosphere  in  its  pure  form.  Nor- 
mally, sulfur  dioxide  mixes  with  other 
pollutants,  and  a  chemical  reaction  oc- 
curs which  changes  the  pollutant  into 
sulfur  trioxlde  or  sulfuric  acid.  These 
have  a  far  more  potent  impact  on  human 
health. 

A  recent  fact  sheet  put  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory  Dis- 
ease Association  cited  the  following  in- 
stances of  adverse  impact  upon  health 
from  sxilfur  pollutants: 

A  rise  In  the  daUy  death  rate  occurred  in 
London  when  SO,  rose  to  0.25  ppm  In  the 
presence  of  smoke. 


In  Rotterdam,  a  positive  association  waa 
fotmd  between  total  mortality  and  exposure 
of  0.19  ppm  of  SOj.  There  Is  some  Indication 
that  this  will  happen  at  24  hours  of  0.11  to 
0.19  ppm. 

Emergency  clinic  visits  to  New  York  City 
Increased  when  SOj  was  less  than  0.25  ppm 
in  the  presence  of  smoke.  Illness  rates  fol- 
lowed  a  similar  pattern  In  Chicago. 

Several  days  exposure  of  SO„  at  the  low 
level  of  0.10  ppm  produced  an  Increase  of  Ul- 
ness  symptoms  In  the  Ruhr  (breathlessness, 
throat  and  eye  Irritations,  depression  and 
apathy). 

A  British  study  shows  that  exposure  to  the 
very  low  average  level  of  0.04  ppm  In  the 
presence  of  smoke  for  one  year  produced 
measured  health  effectB. 

Thus,  damage  from  sulfur  oxide  pol- 
lution can  be  very  serious  indeed,  and 
there  is  little  question  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  justified  in  taking  bold 
action  to  bring  about  a  prompt  and  sub- 
stantial abatement. 

ABATEMENT  TECHNOLOGY   EXISTS 

There  are  three  possible  categories  of 
abatement  strategies  presently  available, 
and  which  industry  would  be  induced  to 
consider  if  the  sulfur  tax  were  enacted. 

The  first  of  these  is  low  sulfur  fuel. 
This  is  desirable  in  the  short  run,  but  it 
would  not  afford  an  efficient  solution  in 
the  long  term.  There  are  shortages  in 
low  sulfur  fuel  at  present,  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  cost  of  using  low  sulfur  fuel  Is 
considerably  higher  than  the  cost  of  oth- 
er methods  described  below.  In  addition, 
even  with  low  sulfur  fuel  there  is  still  a 
considerable  amount  of  sulfur  pollution. 

The  second  potential  method  is  fuel  de- 
sulfurization,  in  which  the  user  under- 
takes to  remove  the  sulfur  from  the  fuel 
prior  to  the  combustion  process.  Here 
again,  though,  a  high  level  of  sulfur  re- 
moval is  virtually  impossible.  Again,  too, 
this  is  considerably  more  expensive  than 
stack  gas  removal. 

Stack  gas  removal  has  the  most  prom- 
ising potential  for  controlling  sulfur  pol- 
lution. There  are  three  principal  means 
of  removing  sulfur  gases  from  the  smoke 
stack  during  the  combustion  process. 
They  are: 

First.  Dry  scrubbing — a  process  by 
which  a  large  amount  of  alkaline  sub- 
stance, usually  limestone,  is  added  to  the 
furnace.  This  reacts  with  the  sulfur  ox- 
ides, producing  a  solid  precipitate.  This 
process  can  remove  about  40  percent  of 
the  sulfur,  but  when  a  water  scrub  proc- 
ess is  added  to  the  stack  gases,  the  effi- 
ciency is  raised  to  about  95  percent.  This 
two-step  process  also  removes  99  percent 
of  the  particulates,  and  20  to  30  percent 
of  the  nitrogen  oxides. 

Second.  Wet  scrubbing — a  process  in 
which  the  two  steps  described  above  are 
combined.  A  slurry  of  Umestone  and 
water  is  added  to  the  stack  scrubber, 
where  the  limestone  reacts  with  the  sul- 
fur oxides.  It  is  estimated  that  this  proc- 
ess would  remove  about  70  to  85  percent 
of  the  sulfur  oxides. 

Third.  Attached  chemical  plant — here, 
flue  gases  are  passed  into  an  adjacent 
plant,  where  the  use  of  chemical  reac- 
tions much  less  crude  than  the  limestone 
reactions  above  convert  the  sulfur  oxides 
into  sulfur  and/or  sulfuric  acid.  Effec- 
tiveness has  been  estimated  at  95  per- 
cent, with  the  added  advantage  of  ob- 
taining salable  bjT)roducts. 
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ABATEMENT   COSTS 

Here  are  some  estimated  costs  of 
abatement  for  the  varying  processes,  ex- 
pressed as  a  fraction  of  electricity  costs. 
The  figures  are  taken  from  "New  Energy 
Technology:  Some  Facts  and  Assess- 
ments" by  H.  C.  Hottel  and  J.  B. 
Howard : 

Removal  of  sulfur  from  low  sulfur  oil: 
0.8  to  1.3  mills  per  kilowatt  hour. 

Stack  gas  cleaning  with  present  pure  sup- 
ply: 0.6  to  1.2  mills  per  kUowatt  hour. 

Coal  gasification:  approximately  l  mill  per 
kilowatt  hour. 

Coal  llqulfactlon  sufficient  to  remove  sul- 
fur and  fiy  ash:  0.3  to  1.3  mills  per  kilowatt 
hour. 

Electricity  rates  currently  average 
about  20  mUls  per  kilowatt  hour.  Thus, 
based  on  these  figures,  the  increase  in 
costs  resulting  from  the  sulfur  removal 
process  would  run  less  than  5  percent. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
estimates  that,  on  a  long  term  basis,  a  2 
percent  Increase  is  more  likely. 

TAX   WOULD   REACH   20   CENTS   A   POUND   BY    1975 

Mr.  President,  the  sulfur  tax  would  be 
phased  in  at  the  gradual  rate  of  5  cents  a 
year,  and  would  not  reach  the  maximum 
level  of  20  cents  a  pound  until  1975.  This 
would  give  industry  the  opportunity  to 
develop  new  technologies,  install  new 
equipment,  take  advantage  of  new  proc- 
esses, or  seek  alternative  sources  of  fuel 
Also,  phasing  in  the  tax  gradually  should 
stimulate  abatement  research — research 
which  might  not  be  undertaken  if  a  stiff 
tax  were  imposed  at  the  outset. 

The  ultimate  level  of  20  cents  a  pound 
represents  more  than  it  would  cost  indus- 
try to  abate  sulfur  pollution.  The  most 
expensive  means  of  lessening  sulfur  pol- 
lution—fuel oil  desulfurization— costs 
anywhere  from  11  to  19  cents  per  pound, 
depending  upon  the  degree  of  desulfuri- 
zation. These  figures  are  developed  in  the 
book  by  Hottel  and  Howard  referred  to 
above,  and  are  also  discussed  in  an  article 
m  the  December  1971  issue  of  Technology 
Review  by  Arthur  Squires. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  Hot- 
tel and  Howard  state  that  coal  gasifica- 
tion can  be  undertaken  in  first  generation 
Plants  for  about  1  mill  per  kilowatt  hour 
Where  coal  is  the  fuel,  this  amounts  to 
4.2  cents  per  pound  of  sulfur  removed. 

At  either  end  of  the  spectrum,  it  is 
clear  that  a  substantial  amount  of  abate- 
ment would  be  induced  by  pegging  the 
tax  at  20  cents  a  pound,  and  this  is  the 
level  we  propose  for  1975  and  thereafter. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  technology  ex- 
ists, and  that  the  costs  are  well  within 
reason,  to  cut  down  very  substantially 
the  sulfur  we  are  presently  emitting  into 
our  atmosphere.  What  has  been  lacking 
up  until  now  has  been  an  incentive  for 
manufacturers  and  users  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  technology.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  would  provide  that  in- 
centive. 

One  final  point,  Mr.  President.  Some 
may  say  that  both  bills  offered  today  are 
inflationary,  in  that  they  would  increase 
the  cost  of  the  final  product  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

This  Senator  would  agree.  However, 
few  would  suggest  that  we  should  not 
step  up  our  efforts  to  abate  pollution. 
Pollution  control,  however,  does  not  satis- 
fy an  economic  need;  rather,  it  satisfies  a 


social  need.  It  is  precisely  because  pollu- 
tion control  does  not  satisfy  an  economic 
need  that  an  inflationary  impact  occurs. 
We  could  avoid  this  impact  by  preventing 
pollution  to  continue,  and  I  think  most 
of  us  agree  that  this  is  not  an  acceptable 
solution. 

We  must  bring  pollution  under  con- 
trol, and  do  it  quickly.  In  my  opinion 
these  bills  offer  the  best  chance  of  achiev- 
ing this. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  bills  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  3057 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of   1954  to  Impose  an  excise  tax  on  fuels 
containing  sulphur  and  on  certain  emis- 
sions of  sulphur  oxides 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  (1) 
chapter  32  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  manufacturers  excise  taxes) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  subchapter  A 
the  following  new  subchapter: 

"SUBCHAPTEB   B StILPHTJR   CONTAINED   IN 

Fuel 
"Sec.  4111.  Imposition  of  tax. 
"Sec.  4112.  Refund  of  tax. 
"Sec.  4113.  Regulations. 
"Sec.  4111.  Imposition  of  Tax 

"(a)  General  Rule.— There  Is  hereby  im- 
posed on  the  sale  by  the  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer, or  importer  of  any  fuel  containing  sul- 
phur, a  tax  at  a  rate  per  pound  of  sulphur 
contained  In  such  fuel  determined  under  the 
following  table: 

„,,      ,^  The  rate  per 

If  sold—  pounds  is— 

During    1972 5  cents. 

During    1973 10  cents. 

During   1974 15  cents. 

After  1974 20  cents. 

"(b)  By  Whom  Payable. — The  tax  Imposed 
by  this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the  manu- 
facturer, producer,  or  Importer. 

"(c)  Exemption  op  Sales  to  Manufac- 
turers, ETC.— Under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  no  tax  shall 
be  Imposed  under  this  secUon  upon  fuels 
sold  to  a  manufacturer,  producer,  or  import- 
er for  resale  by  him. 
"Sec.  4112.  Refund  of  Tax 

"Any  person  who  satisfies  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  that — 

"(1)  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4111  has 
been  paid  with  respect  to  the  sulphur  con- 
tained In  any  fuel  and  has  not  been  refunded 
under  this  section,  and 

"(2)   any  part  of  such  sulphur  has  been 
removed  from  such  fuel, 
shall  receive  a  refund  of  the  portion  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  section  41 11    which   is  at- 
tributable to  the  sulphur  removed. 
"Sec.  4113.  Regulations 

"The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  this  subchap- 
ter. Such  regulations  may  Include  provision 
for  a  manner  of  evidencing  the  payment  of 
tax  with  respect  to  the  sulphur  contained  In 
fuel  and  for  determining  the  amount  of  sul- 
phur removed  therefrom." 

(2)  The  table  of  subchapters  for  such 
chapter  32  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  Item  relating  to  subchapter  A  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Subchapter    B.    Sulphur    Contained    in 
Fuel." 
(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  fuels  sold  by  the  manu- 
facturer, producer,  or  Importer  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1972. 


Sec.  2.  (a)(1)   Chapter  36  of  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code  of    1954    (relating   to  certain 
excise  taxes)    Is  amended  by  addliig  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 
"Subchapter  F — Tax  on  Certain  Emissions 

OF   Sulphuh  Oxides 
"Sec.  4496.  Imposition  of  tax. 
"Sec.  4497.  Definitions. 
"Sec,  4498.  Measurement  of  emissions. 
"Sec.  4496.  Imposition  of  Tax 

"(a)  General  Rule.- In  the  case  of  any 
taxable  emission  from  a  sUtionary  source 
there  Is  hereby  imposed  a  tax  at  a  rate  per 
pound  of  taxable  emission  determined  under 
the  following  table: 

,.„  The  rate  per 

For  amounts  emitted—  pound  Is— 

V"  JnZo 2.5  cent^. 

J"    o3? 5.0  cents. 

In  1974 7.5  cents. 

After  1974 10.0  cents. 

"(b)  By  Whom  Payable.— The  tax  Imposed 
by  this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the  person 
who  owns  the  stationary  source. 
"Sec.  4497.  DEFiNmoNS 

"For  purposes  of  this  subchapter: 

"(1)  Taxable  emission.— The  term  'tax- 
able emission'  means  the  emission  of  sul- 
phur oxides  from  a  stationary  source  into 
the  atmosphere,  but  In  computing  the 
amount  of  such  emission  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded any  emission  which  (vmder  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  Is  at- 
tributable to  the  combustion  of  fuel  with 
respect  to  which  tax  was  paid  under  section 
4111  (and  not  refunded  under  section  4112). 

"(2)  Stationaey  souhce.— The  term  'sta- 
tionary source-  means  a  stationary  source  (as 
defined  In  section  111(a)(3)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act ) . 

S.  3058 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reduction  in  inter- 
state commerce  of  the  quantity  of  mate- 
rials which  must  ultimately  be  disposed 
of,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

_    Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Solid  Waste  Management  Act  of  1972." 

FINDINGS  AND   PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(1)  the  disposal  of  solid  waste  places  a 
serious  burden  upon  interstate  commerce- 

(2)  while  existing  programs  are  making 
some  progress  In  relieving  thU  burden  much 
more  must  be  done. 

(b)  Therefore  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  such  waste  by  pro- 
viding economic  incentives  to  use  less  bur- 
densome materials. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term — 

(1)  "construction"  Includes  preliminary 
planning  to  determine  the  economic  and  en- 
gineering feasibility  of  solid  waste  disposal 
and  resource  recovery  facilities,  the  engineer- 
ing, architectural.  legal,  fiscal,  and  economic 
Investigations  and  studies,  surveys,  designs, 
plans,  working  drawings,  specifications,  pro- 
cedures, and  other  action  necessary  to  the 
construction  of  such  faculties;  and  the  erec- 
tion, building,  acquisition,  alteration,  re- 
modeling. Improvement,  or  extension  of  such 
facilities:  and  the  inspection  and  supervision 
of  the  construction  of  such  facilities:  and 

(2)  "State"  means  a  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 

NATIONAL  WASTE  CHARGES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose 
of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  (hereinafter  re- 
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ferred  to  as  the  "Admlnlatrator")  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  acting  jointly, 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  necee- 
Bary  to  establish  and  put  Into  effect  not  later 
than  January  1,  1973  a  schedule  of  national 
waste  charges  amounting  to  one  cent  a 
pound  on  all  products,  other  than  consum- 
ables, when  sold  by  the  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer, or  Importer  for  use  In  any  State,  If 
such  materials  are  of  the  type  that  would 
ordinarily  be  disposed  of  within  ten  years  of 
the  first  sale.  The  charge  shall  be  levied 
upon,  and  paid  by,  the  party  responsible  for 
manufacturing,  assembling,  or  producing  the 
product  Into  Its  final  configuration  prior  to 
sale. 

(b)  In  determining  the  weight  on  which 
the  charge  levied  by  subsection  (a)  Is  to  be 
Imposed,  that  portion  of  the  product  which 
consists  of  recycled  residual  wastes  shall  not 
be  Included. 

(c)  The  penalty  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  relate  to  man- 
ufacturer exlse  taxes  imposed  under  chapter 
82  of  such  Code  shall  apply,  to  the  extent 
applicable  to  charges  established  by  regula- 
tions pursuant  to  this  Act. 

tJSK  or  rUND3 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  accordance  with  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  distribute  amounts  re- 
ceived in  each  fiscal  year  In  the  form  of 
grants  to  any  State,  municipality,  or  Inter- 
state or  Intermunlclpal  agency  for  the  con- 
struction of  solid  waste  disposal  and  resource 
recovery  facilities.  Including  completion  and 
improvement  of  existing  facilities.  Such 
grants  shall  be  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  made  available  each  fis- 
cal year  for  making  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  75  percentum  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  States  In  the  proportion  which 
the  population  of  each  State  bears  to  the 
total  population  of  the  States;  and 

(2)  25  percentum  shall  be  allocated  on  a 
priority  basis  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor In  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  and  in  such  manner  as  to  reflect  con- 
sideration of  the  greatest  need. 

OTinSR    CONDmONS    AND    REQT7IREMKNTS 

Sec.  6.  The  Administrator  may  establish  by 
regulation  such  other  conditions  and  require- 
ments for  grants  pursuant  to  this  Act  as  he 
determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hartke)  : 

S.  3059.  A  bill  to  amend  chapters  31, 
34.  and  35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  increase  the  rates  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation, educational  assistance  and 
special  training  allowance  paid  to  eli- 
gible veterans  and  persons;  to  provide 
for  advance  educational  assistance  pay- 
ments to  certain  veterans;  to  make  im- 
provements in  the  educational  assistance 
programs:  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide 
much  needed  cost-of-living  increases 
under  our  GI  educational  benefits  sys- 
tem. The  cost  of  education  has  risen 
beyond  present  benefits,  and  this  allow- 
ance must  be  raised  to  provide  educa- 
tional assistance  to  the  returning  vet- 
eran on  any  kind  of  equitable  basis. 

Educational  benefit  increases  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  tremendous  cost  of 
food,  housing,  medical  care,  and  imi- 
versity  tuitions.  These  costs  make  many 
veterans  forfeit  their  education  or  choose 


a  program  which  leaves  them  in  debt, 
imposing  an  even  further  hardship  on 
themselves  and  their  dependents. 

We  can  do  nothing  greater  for  the 
veteran  than  help  provide  him  with  a 
good  education,  as  a  good  education  is 
one  of  the  prime  guarantees  of  getting 
a  good  job.  Thus,  the  veteran  will  not 
only  be  providing  for  his  family,  but 
will  be  a  happy,  satisfied  citizen.  As  an 
asset  to  the  economic  well-being  of  our 
country,  this  veteran  will  bring  direct 
returns  to  the  United  States  from  his 
educational  investment. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  sec- 
tion-by-sectlon  analysis  and  cost  esti- 
mate of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  This  analysis  is  particularly 
enlightening  and  will  provide  a  complete 
understanding  of  this  legislation,  and 
Mr.  President,  I  request  that  this  bill  be 
appropriately  referred  smd  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis  and  Cost 
Estimate  of  Draft  Bnx 

TrruE  I — vocational  rehabilitation-educa- 
tional assistance  rate  adjustments 
This  title  provides  rate  Increases  In  aU 
areas  of  educational  benefits  under  chapters 
31,  34  and  35  of  title  38.  With  the  exception 
of  on-Job  and  apprentice  benefits,  the  rate 
changes,  for  the  most  part,  approximate  8.6 
percent.  This  percentage  represents  the  in- 
crease In  the  cost  of  living  which  has  occurred 
since  the  last  general  rate  Increase  became 
effective  on  February  1,  1970.  The  rate  In- 
creases provided  for  on-Job  and  apprentice 
trainees  approximate  48  percent.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  these  are  the  areas 
where  the  greatest  need  occurs  and  the  larger 
Increases  will  provide  Incentives  to  stimulate 
job  opportunities  for  veterans. 

Section  101 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  amends  sec- 
tion 1504(b)  to  provide  Increases  In  the 
monthly  subsistence  allowance  rates  for  vet- 
eran-trainees who  are  pursuing  vocational 
rehabUltatlon  training  courses.  The  rate  for  a 
single  veteran  without  dependents  who  Is 
pursuing  full-time  Institutional  training 
would  be  increased  from  $135  per  month  to 
$146  per  month.  Comparable  Increases  are 
provided  for  those  trainees  pursuing  part- 
time  training  and  for  those  pursuing  Insti- 
tutional on-farm,  apprentice,  or  other  on-Job 
training  full  time. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  1507  to  In- 
crease the  amount  of  the  loan  which  may  be 
made  to  trainees  from  $100  to  $200. 
Section  102 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  amends 
section  1677(b)  to  Increase  the  monthly  en- 
titlement charge  for  filght  training  courses 
from  $175  to  $190  per  month. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  the  table  contained 
In  paragraph  (1)  of  section  1682(a)  to  In- 
crease the  monthly  educational  assistance 
rates  for  veterans  pursuing  fuU-tlme,  three- 
quarter-time  and  half-time  Institutional  edu- 
cational courses.  The  rates  for  cooperative 
training  would  also  be  Increased.  The  single 
veteran  without  dependents  who  Is  pxirsulng 
a  full-time  Institutional  course  would,  for 
example,  be  Increased  from  the  current  $175 
monthly  rate  to  $190  per  month. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  section  1682(b)  to 
Increase  the  rates  for  educational  pursuits  by 
servicemen  on  active  duty  and  for  those  pur- 
suing less  than  half-time  coiirses  to  $190 
per  month. 


Subsection  (d)  amends  section  1682(d)  (2) 
to  Increase  the  rates  for  pursuit  of  agricul- 
tural cooperative  programs.  The  single  vet- 
eran without  dependents  pursuing  a  ftili- 
tlme  course  would,  for  example,  be  increased 
from  $141  per  month  to  $153  per  month. 

Subsection  (e)  amends  section  1683(b)  to 
Increase  the  monthly  training  assistance 
rates  for  veterans  pursuing  apprentice  and 
on-Job  training  programs. 

Subsection  (f)  amends  section  1696(b)  to 
Increase  the  educational  assistance  allowance 
maximum  for  persons  pursuing  PREP  courses 
from  $175  to  $190  per  month. 

Section  103 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  amends 
section  1732(a)(1)  to  increase  the  rate  of 
educational  assistance  allowance  payable  to 
children,  widows  and  wives  pursuing  educa- 
tional programs  under  chapter  35.  The  rate 
Increases  apply  to  full-time,  three-quarter- 
time  and  haif-tlme  training.  The  full-time 
rate,  for  example,  would  be  Increased  from 
$175  to  9190  per  month. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  1732(a)(2) 
to  increase  the  monthly  educational  assist- 
ance rate  payable  In  the  case  of  eligible  per- 
sons pursuing  programs  of  education  on  a 
less  than  half-time  basis. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  section  1732(b)  to 
Increase  the  monthly  educational  assistance 
rate  payable  In  the  case  of  eligible  persons 
pursuing  cooperative  education  courses 
which  consist  of  Institutional  courses  and 
alternate  phases  of  training  In  a  business  or 
industrial  establishment. 

Subsection  (d)  amends  section  1742(a)  to 
Increase  the  special  restorative  training 
assistance  allowance  to  those  children  who 
are  In  need  of  special  restorative  training. 

It  Is  estimated  that  cost  of  title  I  of  the 
proposal  would  approximate  $175  million  for 
the   first   full    year. 

No  change  Is  made  In  title  I  of  the  bill  to 
increase  the  benefit  rate  for  correspondence 
course  traming.  Section  303  of  title  in  of 
the  draft  bill  adds  a  new  section  1678  to 
replace  section  1682(c)  of  title  38  which 
currently  authorizes  such  training.  The  cur- 
rent provisions  are  repealed  by  section  304. 
In  enacting  the  new  section,  the  benefit  rate 
for  such  training  Is  raised  from  $175  to  $190 
per  month,  a  figure  which  Is  Identical  with 
the  higher  rate  provided  for  flight  training. 

TITLE  II advance  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

SUBSISTENCE     AND     EDUCATIONAL    ASSISTANOt 
ALLOWANCE  PAYMENT 

Section  201 
This  section  would  amend  section  1504(a) 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  to  make  an 
Initial  advance  payment  of  the  subsistence 
allowance  granted  under  chapter  31  to  vet- 
erans enrolled  in  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
training  program  on  a  half-time  or  more 
basis,  plus  the  allowance  for  one  full  month, 
upon  receipt  of  proof  that  the  eligible  vet- 
eran has  been  enrolled  In  an  approved  edu- 
cational institution.  Such  payment  would  be 
made  not  earlier  than  the  first  of  the  month 
In  which  pursuit  of  the  program  Is  to  com- 
mence. Thereafter,  payments  would  continue 
to  be  made  In  advance  at  the  beginning  of 
each  month  In  which  the  veteran  pursues 
his  program  of  training.  Administrative  con- 
trol over  the  propriety  of  such  payment  Is 
provided  for  by  authorizing  the  Administra- 
tor to  withhold  final  payment  to  such  vet- 
eran until  proof  of  satisfactory  pursuit  of 
the  program  Is  furnished. 

Section  202 
This  section  would  amend  subsections  (d) 
and  (e)  of  section  1681  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  to  make  an  initial  advahce 
payment  of  the  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance granted  under  chapter  34  to  veterans 
enrolled  in  an  educational  Institution  on  a 
half-time  or  more  basis  on  the  same  premise 
as  provided  under  section  201  of  this  title 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  trainees.  Certl- 
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flcatlon  requirements  for  the  pursuit  of 
flight  training  and  correspondence  courses 
pursued  under  chapter  34  would  be  retained. 

Section  203 

This  section  would  amend  subsection  (d) 
of  section  1731  to  extend  the  advance  pay 
principle  to  eligible  wives,  widows,  and  chil- 
dren who  are  pursuing  educational  programs 
on  a  half-time  or  more  basis  under  chap- 
ter 35. 

Section  204 

This  section  would  add  a  new  section  1688 
to  chapter  34  setting  forth  new  language 
which  would  give  the  Administrator  author- 
ity to  employ,  as  intermittent  employees, 
veteran-students  enrolled  in  fuU-tlme  pro- 
grams of  education  or  training  under  chap- 
ters 31  and  34.  This  would  diversify  current 
Veterans  Administration's  authority  to  hire 
these  veteran-students  and  utilize  their 
services  at  such  times  and  places  as  the 
Administrator  deems  advisable.  This  new 
section  would  also  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor to  pay  the  going  rate  for  the  job  classi- 
fication for  the  work  which  would  be  per- 
formed. 

No  cost  would  be  incurred  If  title  n  were 
to  be  enacted,  but  additional  outlays  would 
be  required  In  the  first  fiscal  year  of  ap- 
proximately $89  million  because  of  advances 
made  in  that  year  which  would  normally 
not  be  paid  until  the  following  fiscal  year. 
This  amount  would,  however,  b«  recouped 
from  subsequent  payments  made  to  these 
veterans  or  eligible  persona. 

The  proposal  incorporated  In  section  202 
of  this  title  is  virtually  identical  with  a 
proposal  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
January  26,  1971.  This  advance  pay  princi- 
ple has  been  expanded  to  include  veterans 
training  imder  chapter  31  and  wives,  widows 
and  children  traimng  under  chapter  36. 

TITLE     ni EDUCATIONAL     ASSISTANCE     PROGRAM 

ADJUSTMENTS 

Section  301 

This  section  amends  section  1671  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  require  a  service- 
man's application  for  OI  Bill  education  bene- 
fits be  approved  by  a  service  education  officer 
before  It  may  be  considered  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

By  requiring  such  approval,  an  opportunity 
would  be  available  to  discuss  with  the  service- 
man the  various  courses  of  training  which  he 
might  pursue.  This  would  acquaint  him  with 
the  educational  opportunities  not  only  from 
commercial  correspondence  programs  but 
from  all  sources.  The  service  education  officer 
could  determine  whether  the  program  of  edu- 
cation selected  by  the  serviceman  is  suitable 
for  his  aptitudes  and  could  be  satisfactorily 
completed  within  the  limits  of  his  present 
environment. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  section  vrould  not 
result  in  any  additional  cost. 

Section  302 

This  section  would  amend  clause  (3)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  1676  to  add  new 
language  to  the  so-called  two-year  rule  au- 
thorizing enrollment  of  veterans  in  courses 
where  the  school  has  made  a  complete  move 
to  a  new  location  outside  the  general  local- 
ity of  its  former  site,  where  it  is  determined 
that  the  school  has  substantially  retained 
the  same  faculty,  curricula  and  students, 
without  a  change  In  ownership. 

Under  current  law  the  Administrator  may 
not  approve  the  enrollment  of  veterans  In 
any  course  offered  by  an  educational  institu- 
tion where  such  coxirse  has  been  In  operation 
for  less  than  two  years.  Clause  (3)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  1675  presently  states 
that  where  a  course  has  been  offered  for  more 
than  two  years,  veterans  may  be  enrolled  in 
such  a  course  even  though  the  school  has 
moved  to  another  location  within  the  same 
general  locality.  By  regulation  (VAB  14251 
(D)),  the  term  "same  general  locality"  has 
been  defined  to  mean  a  move  to  a  new  loca- 


tion within  normal  commuting  distance  of 
the  original  location.  This  regulation  also 
states  that  in  such  a  case  the  faculty,  student 
body  and  curricula  must  remain  essentially 
the  same. 

Established  schools  may  find  It  necessary  to 
relocate  as  additional  faculties  are  required 
to  meet  demands  caused  by  Increases  in  the 
nimiber  of  students  such  as  the  need  for 
library  space  and  the  need  for  additional 
classrooms.  The  application  of  VAR  14261 
(D)  with  reference  to  a  move  within  the 
"same  general  locality"  may  have  different 
application  where  the  school  is  in  a  city 
rather  than  a  rural  area. 

Under  the  proposed  change,  the  determina- 
tion would  be  made  based  upon  the  individ- 
ual facts  as  found  in  each  case.  Primary  im- 
portance would  be  placed  on  such  factors  as 
(1)  retention  of  facvdty,  (2)  no  change  in 
ownership,  (3)  substantially  the  same  stu- 
dent body,  and  (4)  the  same  curriculum. 

It  is  estimated  that  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion would  not  result  in  any  additional  cost. 

Section  303 
This  section  would  add  a  new  section  1678 
to  chapter  34  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  bring  into  one  section  the  applicable  law 
pertaining  to  correspondence  courses. 

Subsection  (a)  (1)  of  the  new  section  pro- 
vides for  computation  of  the  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  based  upon  90  percent  of 
the  established  charge  which  the  institution 
requires  nonveterans  to  pay  for  pursuit  of 
the  same  course  or  courses. 

Current  law  (section  1682(c)  (1))  provides 
for  computation  based  on  the  full  cost  of  the 
program.  This  Is  the  only  program  which  wUl 
return  to  the  veteran  the  full  cost  of  his 
tuition.  It  also  is  training  which  permits  the 
trainee  to  train  at  any  pace  he  chooses,  there- 
by allowing  him  to  pursue  vocation  or  avoca- 
tion as  he  wills.  In  all  other  training  pro- 
grams authorized  under  chapter  34,  the  vet- 
eran has  a  stake  in  his  own  training  by  meet- 
ing himself  a  part  of  the  cost  of  his  own 
education.  By  requiring  the  eligible  veteran 
to  pay  a  minimal  10  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  course,  he  will  have  such  a  stake  and  will 
give  greater  thought  to  his  choice  of  a  train- 
ing objective  and  the  means  of  achieving  his 
goal. 

This  change  would  have  the  effect  of  plac- 
ing the  correspondence  training  program  on 
a  par  with  flight  training  In  that  the  veteran, 
under  both  programs,  would  be  required  to 
pay  a  minimal  amount  towards  his  own 
education.  This  subsection  also  increases 
the  beneflt  payable  under  the  correspondence 
training  program  by  providing  that  a  veter- 
an's entitlement  would  be  charged  vrtth  one 
month  for  each  $190  paid  to  him  as  an  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  Instead  of  the 
current  $175  figure.  This  is  the  same  beneflt 
which  Is  provided  a  veteran  under  title  I  of 
the  bill  who  is  pursuing  a  flight  training 
program. 

The  remainder  of  this  new  subsection 
merely  represents  a  duplication  of  language 
which  Is  contained  In  current  law. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section  would 
require  institutions  offering  correspondence 
courses  to  have  a  pro-rata  refund  policy 
premised  upon  the  number  of  lessons  serviced 
and  would  allow  a  maximum  registration  or 
similar  fee  of  $50. 

Courses  offered  by  educational  institutions 
are  approved  for  the  training  of  veterans 
who  win  receive  educational  assistance  under 
two  standards.  Those  courses  which  have 
been  accredited  require  less  supervision  and 
control  by  state  authorities  than  those  which 
are  nonaccredlted.  This  proposal  would  make 
one  uniform  standard  for  all  correspondence 
schools,  a  change  we  believe  will  be  equitable 
and  will  provide  protection  for  veterans  in 
those  areas  where  It  has  been  alleged  that 
abuses  have  occurred. 

It  is  estimated  that  enactment  of  this  pro- 
vision would  result  in  direct  beneflt  savings  as 
follows: 


Direct  Beneflt  Savings 

■5^«ar  (In  Millions) 

1st 17 

2nd    g 

3rd  I"I™"I  8 

4th  s 

6th e 

Total  6  Tear  Savings 35 

Section  304 

This  section  is  technical  in  nature  and 
merely  reflects  the  shift  of  certain  provisions 
concerning  correspondence  courses  current- 
ly contained  In  section  1682  of  title  38  to  the 
new  section  1678  proposed  to  be  set  up  by 
section  303. 

Section  305 

This  section  would  amend  section  1684  of 
title  38  to  provide  for  the  measurement  of 
trade  or  technical  courses,  given  at  an  in- 
stitution offering  courses  leading  to  a  stand- 
ard college  degree,  on  a  semester  hour  basis 
for  the  purpose  of  payment  of  the  education- 
al assistance  allowance. 

Current  law  (section  1684(a)(2))  provides 
for  the  measurement  of  the  trade  or  tech- 
nical courses  on  a  clock-hour  basis  with  a 
minimum  of  25  hours  weekly  to  qualify  for 
full-time  attendance. 

Junior  colleges  and  commimity  colleges  are 
offering  both  professional  courses  as  part  of 
a  degree  program  and  technical  courses  which 
generally  may  lead  to  certification  for  a  trade 
or  a  technical  license.  TTie  college  courses  are 
measured  on  a  credit  hour  or  semester  hour 
basis.  (Under  a  conversion  formula  equiv- 
alent semester  hours  are  determined  where  a 
course  Is  offered  on  a  quarterly,  trimester,  or 
other  time  basis.)  The  technical  courses  are 
measured  on  a  clock  hour  basis.  They  are 
both  given  in  the  same  school,  and  meet  the 
same  high  educational  standards  established 
by  the  accrediting  association  for  the  area. 
There  has  been  vocal  dissatisfaction  raised 
In  these  schools  by  veterans  where  they  at- 
tend courses  at  the  same  school  but  are  paid 
under  different  criteria.  The  standards  estab- 
lished for  these  courses  at  these  college-level 
institutions  generally  Insures  quality  train- 
ing is  being  offered  equivalent  to  the  coUege 
level  courses  which  are  measured  on  a  credit- 
hour  basis.  The  change  In  language  recom- 
mended would  permit  the  school  to  have  the 
technical  courses  which  meet  their  high 
standards  for  college-level  work  measured  on 
a  semester-hoiu'  basis. 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  would  be  no 
significant  additional  cost  should  this  sec- 
tion be  enacted. 

Section  306 

This  section  would  amend  the  PREP  pro- 
gram authorized  by  subchapter  VI  of  chap- 
ter 34  of  title  38. 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  amends  the 
subchapter  heading  to  change  the  name  of 
the  program  from  Predlscharge  Education 
Program  to  Preparatory  Education  Program. 

Although  eligibility  for  PREP  assistance 
begins  early  In  military  service  (after  com- 
pletion of  181  days  of  active  service),  many 
servicemen  consider  the  program  to  be  one 
designed  for  an  individual  who  is  about  to 
leave  military  service.  The  present  name  of 
the  program — Predlscharge  Education  Pro- 
gram— accounts  for  a  good  deal  of  this 
confusion.  Therefore,  to  help  alleviate  this 
misunderstanding  the  name  would  be 
changed  to  Preparatory  Education  Pro- 
gram. 

Subsection  (b)  changes  the  purpose  sec- 
tion (section  1695(a))  of  the  program  to  in- 
corporate the  change  In  the  name  of  the 
program  from  Predlscharge  to  Preparatory 
Education  Program. 

Section  307 
This  section  amends  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 1701  of  title  38  to  make  two  changes. 
The  first  revision  amends  paragraph  (6)  to 
include  correspondence  schools  within  the 
definition  of  "educational  institution."  This 
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change  Is  macJe  necessary  by  the  addition.  In 
section  311  of  the  draft  proposal,  of  a  new 
section  1727  to  chapter  35  permitting  wives 
and  widows  to  pursue  correspondence 
courses.  The  rationale  and  cost  estimate  for 
this  new  section  are  set  forth  In  the  discus- 
sion of  section  311  of  this  analysis. 

The  second  change  adds  a  new  paragraph 
(9)  adding  the  term  "training  establish- 
ment" to  the  definitions  currently  applica- 
ble to  chapter  35. 

Under  current  law,  wives,  widows  and 
children  are  entitled  to  other  educational 
benefits,  but  they  are  not  eligible  to  pur- 
sue apprentice  or  other  on-Job  training  pro- 
grams. The  change  made  in  this  section  (as 
well  as  those  changes  made  in  chapter  35 
by  sections  309,  312(a),  314.  315,  and  316  of 
this  bill)  extend  such  training  opportuni- 
ties to  them. 

A  college  education  may  not  be  suitable 
for  everyone.  Offering  these  individuals  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  on-Job  and  appren- 
ticeship training  programs  would  afford  those 
desiring  post  high  school  training  another 
way  of  entering  an  occupation.  Such  pro- 
grams would  also  offer  forms  of  training  In 
which  these  individuals  would  be  able  to 
receive  high  financial  reward  upon  comple- 
tion. 

It  Is  estimated  that  enactment  of  this 
program,  which  is  limited  by  the  proposed 
now  .section  1738 (a)  to  pursuit  of  training 
In  a  State,  would  result  in  the  following 
costs: 
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Number 

of 

individuals 

Direct 

benefits 

cost 

(millions) 

Fiscal  year: 

Ijti. 

2d 

2,500 

4  SOO 

J1.4 

4.8 
5.4 
5.0 
4.7 

21  3 

ad 

6  000 

4th 

5th. 

5  year  total 

6.100 

6.100 

I  In  mal<ing  this  estimate,  we  have  assumed  an  effective  date 
ol  the  3d  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1972. 

Section   308 

This  section  would  amend  section  1720  of 
title  38  1»  eliminate  mandatory  counseling 
for  certain  children  training  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  35. 

Current  law  (section  1720)  provides  that 
the  Administrator  shall  arrange  for  counsel- 
ing for  all  chUdren  entering  training  under 
chapter  35  to  assist  the  parent  or  guardian 
and  the  child  In  selecting  an  educational  or 
vocational  objective. 

Under  the  chapter  35  program,  the  Govern- 
meni,  act<i  as  a  substitute  parent  standing  in 
the  place  of  the  deceased  or  disabled  parent 
In  providing  financial  assistance  to  enable 
the  child  to  pursue  his  education.  The  re- 
sponsibility Imposed  by  law  calls  for  the 
furnishing  of  this  counseling  assistance  In 
helping  the  child  In  making  a  reasonable 
choice  of  an  objective. 

There  are,  however,  many  cases  where  a 
child  is  already  enrolled  at  or  is  attending  a 
college  and  it  can  be  assumed  that  In  those 
cases  a  reasonable  choice  has  been  made  and 
a  suitable  objective  chosen.  Mandatory  coun- 
seling is  an  obvious  duplication  in  such  cases. 
While  the  mandatory  requirement  would  be 
removed,  any  further  counseling  or  guidance 
the  child  might  need  would  still  be  available 
through  the  school  or  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. If  requested. 

It  Is  estimated  that  enactment  of  this 
section  would  result  In  savings  In  the  pro- 
gram Off  approximately  $1  mUlion  per  year 
over  the  next  five  years. 

Section    309 
This  section  amends  section  1723  of  title  38 
to  eliminate  the  bar  on  pursuit  of  apprentice 
and  other  on-Job  training  programs  by  chap- 


ter 35  beneficiaries.  The  rationale  for  this 
change  is  elatxirated  on  in  the  analysis  of 
section  307.  This  section  also  exempts  widows 
and  wives  from  the  bar  on  pursuit  of  cor- 
respondence course  training.  The  rationale 
for  this  change  is  elaborated  on  in  the  analy- 
sis of  section  311. 

Section  310 
This  section  would  amend  clause  (3)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  1725  of  title  38  to 
add  new  language  to  the  so-called  two-year 
rule  authorizing  enrollment  of  chapter  35 
individuals  In  courses  where  a  school  has 
made  a  complete  move  to  a  new  location  out- 
side the  general  locality  of  its  former  site. 

This  provision  Is  Identical  with  the  one 
contained  in  section  302  of  the  proposal  and 
the  discussion  and  rationale  set  forth  in  the 
discussion  of  that  section  apply  equally  to 
this  section. 

It  is  estimated  that  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion would  not  result  In  any  additional  cost. 
Section  311 
This  section  wotild  add  a  new  section  1726 
to  subchapter  III  of  chapter  35  to  provide 
authority  for  eligible  wives  and  widows  to 
pursue  secondary  level  training  without 
charge  to  their  basic  entitlement.  Similar 
authority  has  already  been  given  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  veterans  by  sec- 
tion 1691  of  chapter  34.  The  authority 
granted  here  would  be  a  logical  extension  of 
similar  benefits  to  educationally  disadvan- 
taged wives  and  widows.  These  individuals, 
due  to  the  death  or  disability  of  their  vet- 
eran-husbands, are  required  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  support  of  themselves  and 
their  families.  By  permitting  them  to  pursue 
secondary  level  training  they  would  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  the  necessary  train- 
ing required  for  entrance  Into  higher  educa- 
tion without  losing  their  follow-on  eligibility 
for  college  training. 

In  extending  this  authority,  pursuit  would 
be  limited  to  training  within  a  State.  This 
has  the  effect  of  eliminating  secondary  train- 
ing for  Philippine  wives  and  widows.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  majority  of  those  in- 
dividuals who  would  be  made  eligible  are  al- 
ready over  the  age  of  50  and  the  purpose  of 
the  program  would  be  of  little  benefit  to 
them.  Further,  most  of  them  have  already 
taken  advantage  of  the  vocational  training 
benefits  previously  provided  to  them  under 
chapter  35  and  thus  they  have  been  trained 
for  a  vocation  designed  to  help  them  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  families. 

It  is  estimated  that  enactment  of  this 
proposal  would  result  in  the  following  costs: 


Number  of  Direct 

individuals    benefits  cost 


Fiscal  year: 

\^} 700  $784,000 

1° 2.000  2,240.000 

J?.- 2.300  2.576.000 

r'n - 2.200  2464.000 

5'" 1,700  1,904.000 

Total  5  year  cost _  g,  ges,  000 


This  section  would  also  add  a  new  section 
1727  to  subchapter  in  of  chapter  35  to  pro- 
vide authority  for  eligible  wives  and  widows 
to  pursue  correspondence  courses.  This 
would  provide  these  wives  and  widows  with 
still  another  means  of  obtaining  an  educa- 
tion which  would  aid  them  in  helping  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  veteran,  but  for  his 
death  or  dl.=ablllty,  would  have  provided  for 
them.  The  extension  of  correspondence 
school  training  to  wives  and  widows  would 
be  subject  to  these  same  safeguards  pro- 
posed for  veterans  under  section  303  of  the 
draft  bill.  In  essence,  this  means  that  the 
entitlement  of  a  widow  or  wife  would  be 
charged  one  month  for  each  $190  paid  to 
her  in  the  form  of  an  educational  assistance 


allowance;  the  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance would  t>e  computed  based  upon  90  per- 
cent of  the  estebllshed  charge  which  the 
institution  requires  other  Individuals  piu-- 
suing  the  same  program  to  pay;  and  would 
require  institutions  offering  correspondence 
courses  to  have  a  pro  rata  refund  policy 
premised  upon  the  number  of  lessons  serv- 
iced and  would  allow  a  maximum  registra- 
tion or  similar  fee  of  $50. 

It  is  estimated  that  enactment  of  this  new 
authority  would  result  in  costs  ranging  from 
under  $500,000  In  the  first  year  to  approxi- 
mately $1  million  in  the  fifth  year.  There  is 
no  experience  in  the  chapter  35  program  to 
use  as  an  indicator  of  any  precise  figures. 
Section  312 
Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  amends 
clause  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  1731 
of  title  38  to  exempt  programs  of  apprentice 
or  other  on-job  training  pursued  by  wives, 
widows  and  children  under  the  authority  of 
the  new  section  1738  added  to  chapter  35  by 
section  315  of  this  blU  from  the  absence 
counting  provisions  for  courses  not  leading 
to  college  degrees.  This  would  equate  such 
measurement  with  that  presently  applica- 
ble to  apprentice  and  on-Job  training  pro- 
grams pursued  by  veterans  under  chapter 
34.  (The  estimated  cost  of  the  apprentice, 
on-Job  programs  Is  set  forth  in  section  307  of 
the  analysis.) 

Subsection  (b)  has  two  purposes.  First,  it 
repeals  the  present  language  of  subsection 
(e)  of  section  1731  which  Is  no  longer  ap- 
plicable in  view  of  the  advance  payment 
proposal  set  forth  In  section  203  of  this  draft 
bill.  Second,  it  would  establish  a  require- 
ment, comparable  to  that  now  applicable  to 
correspondence  courses  pursued  bv  veter- 
ans under  chapter  34,  that  correspondence 
coiorse  benefits  may  not  ]ae  paid  to  those 
wives  and  widows  made  eligible  to  pursue 
such  training  by  the  new  section  1727  added 
by  section  311  of  the  draft  bill  until  the 
Administrator  has  received  a  certification 
from  the  eligible  person  and  the  institution 
as  to  the  numl>er  of  lessons  completed  by 
the  eligible  person  and  serviced  by  the  In- 
stitution. The  same  requirement  Is  imposed 
in  conjunction  with  the  correspondence  pro- 
gram pursued  by  veterans  under  chapter  34. 
Section  313 
This  section  amends  clause  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  Of  section  1732  to  permit  lump 
sum  educational  assistance  (allowance  pxay- 
ments  to  be  made  to  eligibl^jj^vidows,  wives 
and  children  who  are  pursuing  educational 
programs  on  less  than  a  half-time  basis. 
Payment  would  be  made  for  an  entire  term, 
semester  or  quarter  in  the  month  following 
the  month  in  which  certification  is  received 
from  the  educational  Institution  that  the 
person  is  enrolled  in  and  is  pursuing  his 
program  of  education.  This  would  equate  the 
less  than  half-time  payment  system  for 
chapter  35  with  that  already  established  for 
chapter  34.  This  would  Improve  the  adminis- 
trative procedures  for  handling  these  pay- 
ments. 

It  Is  estimated  that  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion would  not  result  in  any  additional 
costs. 

Section  314 
This  section  amends  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 1733  to  incorporate  three  revisions.  The 
first  inserts  a  new  clause  (3)  which  provides 
for  the  measurement  of  high  school  courses 
under  chapter  35  so  as  to  accommodate  the 
authority  granted  by  section  311  permitting 
eligible  wives  and  widows  to  pursue  sec- 
ondary training.  The  second  inserts  a  new 
clause  (5)  providing  for  the  measurement 
of  certain  on-Job  and  apprenticeship 
training  programs  which  would  be  permit- 
ted under  the  authority  of  the  new  section 
1738  added  to  chapter  35  by  section  315  of 
this  proposal.  The  third  change  Is  Identical 
"wUh  the  one  contained  in  section  305  of 
thes^roposal  and  relates  to  measiu-ement  of 
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technical  courses  pursued  at  schools  offering 
degree  programs. 

Section  315 

This  section  would  amend  subchapter  rv 
of  chapter  35  to  insert  a  new  section  1738 
which  contains  the  basic  authority  for  the 
payment  of  a  subsistence  allowance  to  those 
wives,  widows  and  children  who  would  be- 
come eligible  to  pursue  apprentice  and  other 
on-Job  training  programs.  The  rationale  for 
this  program  Is  set  forth  in  the  analysis  of 
section  307. 

Section  316 

This  section  would  amend  section  1777  of 
chapter  36  of  title  38  to  Incorporate  refer- 
ences to  wives,  widows  and  children  who 
would  be  permitted  to  pursue  programs  of 
apprentice  and  other  on-job  training.  The 
rationale  for  this  program  is  set  forth  In  the 
analysis  of  section  307. 

Section  317 
This  section  is  technical  in  nature  and 
merely  reflects  in  the  table  of  sections  at 
the  beginning  of  chapter  34  of  title  38  the 
necessary  heading  changes  required  to  be 
made  because  of  the  proposals  made  in  sec- 
tions 204,  303  and  306. 

Section  318 
This  section  is  technical  in  nature  and 
merely  reflects  in  the  table  of  sections  at 
the  beginning  of  chapter  35  of  title  38  of 
the  new  sections  added  to  such  chapter  by 
sections  311  and  315  of  this  proposal. 

TFTLE   IV EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Section  401 
This  section  provides  that  the  rate  adjust- 
ments and  advance  pay  provisions  contained 
in  titles  I  and  II  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  second  calendar  month 
following  the  month  In  which  enacted. 

Section  402 
This  section  provides  that  the  provisions 
of  section  303  relating  to  correspondence 
course  training  shall  become  effective  upon 
the  first  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran 
which  occurs  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the 
second  calendar  month  following  the  month 
In  which  enacted. 

Section  403 
This  SBction  provides  that  the  revisions 
in  the  law  concerning  the  counting  of  voca- 
tional training  In  certain  institutions  (sec- 
tioi;s  305  and  314)  on  a  semester-hour  basis 
shall  become  effective  when  a  person  affected 
by  such  a  change  either  first  enrolls  or  at 
the  time  of  his  subsequent  re-enrollment 
occurring  after  the  effective  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


S.  3059 
A  bill  to  amend  chapters  31,  34,  and  35  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase 
the  rates  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  edu- 
cational assistance  and  special  training  al- 
lowance paid  to  eligible  veterans  and  per- 
sons; to  provide  for  advance  educational 
assistance  payments  to  certain  veterans; 
to  make  improvements  in  the  educational 
assistance  programs;  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Education 
and  Training  Amendments  of  1971". 

TITLE  I— VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION- 
EDUCATIONAL    ASSISTANCE    RATE   AD- 
JUSTMENTS 
Sec.   101.   Chapter  31   of  title  38,   United 

States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  by  amending  section  1504(b)  to  read 

as  follows: 
"(b)   The  subsistence  allowance  of  a  vet- 


eran-trainee Is  to  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  table,  and  shall  be 
the  monthly  amount  shown  in  column  II, 
III,  or  IV  (whichever  is  applicable  as  deter- 
mined by  the  veteran's  dependency  status) 
opposite  the  appropriate  type  of  training  aa 
specified  in  column  I: 


(e)   the  table  contained  in  section  1683(b) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"Column  1 

Column 
II 

Column 
III 

Column 
IV 

Type  of  training 

Node- 
pendents 

One  de- 
pendent 

Two  or 
mofe  de- 
pendents 

Institutional: 

Full-time 

Three-quarter- time 

Half-time 

S146 
106 
73 

128 

tl96 
144 
99 

166 

J227 
169 
110 

Institutional  on-farm, 
apprentice,  or  other 
on-job  training:  Full-time. 

196 

Where  any  full-time  trainee  has  more 
than  two  dependents  and  is  not  eligible  to 
receive  additional  compensation  as  pro-, 
vided  by  section  315  or  section  335  (which- 
ever Is  applicable)  of  this  title,  the  subsist- 
ence allowance  prescribed  in  column  IV  of 
the  foregoing  table  shall  be  increased  by  an 
additional  $7  per  month  for  each  dependent 
in  excess  of  two."; 

and 

(b)  by  deleting  in  section  1507  "$100"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$200". 

Sec.  102.  Chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  by  deleting  in  the  last  sentence  of 
section  1677(b)  "$175"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$190"; 

(b)  The  table  contained  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  1682(a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 


"Column  I 

Type  of 
program 


Col-         Col-        Col- 
umn       umn        umn  Column 
II           III            IV  V 
No  de-  One  de-  Two  de-  More  than 
pend-     pend-     pend-  two  depend- 
ents       ent       ents  ents 


The  amount 
in  column 
IV,  plus 
the  fol- 
lowing for 
each  de- 
pendent 
in  excess 
Institutional:  of  two: 

Full-time $190       $220       $250  $15 

Three-quarter- 
time 139         162         185  11 

Half-time 88         103         118  8 

Cooperative 153         180        207  11."; 


(c)  by  deleting  in  section  1682(b)   "$176" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$190"; 

(d)  the  table  contained  In  section  1682(d) 
(2)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"Column  1 

Column 

Column 

Column 

Column 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

No 

One 

Two 

de- 

de- 

de- 

More than 

pend- 

pend- 

pend- 

two 

Basis 

ents 

ent 

ents 

dependents 

The  amount 

in  Column 

IV,  plus 

the  fol- 

1 

lowing  for 
each  de- 
pendent 
in  excess 
of  two: 

Full-time 

$153 
109 

$180 
129 

$207 
149 

$11 

Three-quarter-time... 

8 

Half-time 

73 

86 

100 

5."; 

"Periods  of  training 

Node- 
pendents 

One  de- 
pendent 

Two  or 

mere  de- 
pendents 

First  6  months 

$160 
120 
80 

40 

$178 
136 
98 

58 

$197 

Second  6  months 

156 

Third  6  months- 

Fourth  and  any  succeeding 
6  month  periods 

117 

77. :" 

and 

(f)  by  deleting  In  section  1696(b)  "$176" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$190". 

Sec.  103.  Chapter  35  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,   is  amended   as  follows: 

(a)  by  amending  section  1732(a)(1)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  (1)  The  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance on  l>ehalf  of  an  eligible  person  who  is 
pursuing  a  program  of  education  consist- 
ing of  institutional  coiirses  shall  be  com- 
puted at  the  rate  of  (A)  $190  per  month  if 
pursued  on  a  full-time  l>asls,  (B)  $139  per 
month  if  pursued  on  a  three-quarter-time 
basis,  and  (C)  $88  per  month  if  pursued  on 
a  half-time  basis."; 

(b)  by  deleting  in  section  1732(a)  (2) 
"$175"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$190"; 

(c)  by  deleting  in  section  1732(b)  "$141" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$153";  and 

(d)  by  amending  section  1742(a)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  While  the  eligible  person  is  enrolled 
in  and  pursuing  a  fuU-time  course  of  special 
restorative  training,  the  parent  or  guardian 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  on  his  behalf 
a  special  training  allowance  computed  at 
the  basic  rate  of  $190  per  month.  If  the 
charges  for  tuition  and  fees  applicable  to 
any  such  course  are  more  than  $60  per  cal- 
endar month  the  basic  monthly  allowance 
may  be  increased  by  the  amount  that  such 
charges  exceed  $60  a  month,  upon  election 
by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  eligible  per- 
son to  have  such  person's  period  of  entitle- 
ment reduced  by  one  day  for  each  $6.80  that 
the  special  training  allowance  paid  exceeds 
the  basic  monthly  allowance." 

TITLE  II— ADVANCE  VOCATIONAL  RE- 
HABILITATION SUBSISTENCE  AND  EDU- 
CATIONAL ASSISTANCE  ALLOWANCE 
PAYMENTS 

Sec.  201.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1504  of 
title  38,  United  States  Cede,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The 
Administrator  shall  pay  the  initial  subsist- 
ence allowance  of  a  course  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation training  to  an  eligible  veteran 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  subsistence 
allowance  for  the  month  or  fraction  thereof 
in  which  pursuit  of  the  course  will  com- 
mence, plus  the  subsistence  allowance  for 
one  full  month,  upon  receipt  of  proof  that 
the  veteran  has  been  enrolled  In  an  approved 
educational  institution  on  a  half-time  or 
more  basis.  Such  payment  shall  not  be  made 
earlier  than  the  first  day  of  the  month  in 
which  pursuit  of  the  course  Is  to  commence. 
Subsequent- payments  of  subsistence  allow- 
ance shall  be  made  each  month  in  advance, 
subject  to  such  reports  and  proof  of  satis- 
factory pursuit  of  such  program  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  require.  The  Administrator 
may  withhold  the  final  payment  of  a  sub- 
sistence allowance  payable  to  such  veteran 
until  such  proof  is  received  and  the  amount 
appropriately  adjusted.  If  the  eligible  vet- 
eran fails  to  pursue  the  course  after  receiv- 
ing the  initial  payment  of  the  subsistence 
allowance,  the  amount  of  such  payment  may 
be  recovered  from  any  benefit  otherwise  due 
the  veteran  under  any  law  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  or  such  over- 
payment shall  constitute  a  liability  of  such 
eligible  veteran  and  may  be  recovered  in  the 
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same  manner  as  any  other  debt  due  to  the 
United  States." 

Sec.  202.  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section 
1681  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Tlie  Administrator  shall,  except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (e)  of  this  section, 
pay  the  Initial  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance of  an  enrollment  period  to  an  eligible 
veteran  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  for  the  month 
or  fraction  thereof  In  which  pursuit  of  the 
program  will  commence,  plus  the  educational 
assistance  allowance  for  one  full  month,  upon 
receipt  of  proof  that  the  eligible  veteran  has 
been  enrolled  In  an  approved  educational  In- 
stitution on  a  half-time  or  more  basis.  Such 
payment  shall  not  be  made  earlier  than  the 
first  day  of  the  month  In  which  pursuit  of 
the  program  Is  to  commence.  Subsequent 
payments  of  educational  assistance  allowance 
shall  be  made  each  month  In  advance,  subject 
to  such  reports  and  proof  of  satisfactory  pur- 
suit of  such  program  as  the  Administrator 
may  require.  The  Administrator  may  with- 
hold the  final  payment  of  an  enrollment  pe- 
riod until  such  proof  Is  received  and  the 
amount  appropriately  adjusted.  If  the  eligible 
veteran  falls  to  pursue  the  course  after  re- 
ceiving the  Initial  payment  of  the  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance,  the  amount  of 
such  advance  payment  may  be  recovered  from 
any  benefit  otherwise  due  the  veteran  under 
any  law  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration or  such  overpayment  shall  con- 
stitute a  liability  of  such  eligible  veteran  and 
may  be  recovered  In  the  same  manner  as  any 
other  debt  due  the  United  States. 

"(e)  No  educational  assistance  allowance 
Shall  be  paid  to  an  eligible  veteran  enrolled 
In  a  program  of  education  consisting  exclu- 
sively of  flight  training  or  exclusively  by  cor- 
respondence for  any  period  imtU  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  have  received — 

"(1)  from  the  eligible  veteran  a  certifica- 
tion as  to  his  actual  attendance  during  such 
period  or.  where  the  program  Is  pursued  by 
correspondence,  a  certificate  as  to  the  number 
of  lessons  actually  completed  by  the  veteran 
and  serviced  by  the  Institution,  and 

"(2)  from  the  educational  Institution,  a 
certification,  or  an  endorsement  on  the  vet- 
eran's certificate,  that  such  veteran  was  en- 
rolled In  and  pursuing  a  course  of  educa- 
tion during  such  period  and.  in  the  case  of 
an  Institution  furnishing  education  to  a  vet- 
eran exclusively  by  correspondence,  a  cer- 
tificate, or  an  endorsement  on  the  veteran's 
certificate,  as  to  the  number  of  lessons  com- 
pleted by  the  veteran  and  serviced  by  the 
institution." 

Sec.  203.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1731  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  the  Ini- 
tial educational  assistance  allowance  of  an 
enrollment  period  on  behalf  of  an  eligible 
person  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  for  one  full 
month,  upon  receipt  of  proof  that  the  eligible 
person  has  been  enrolled  In  an  approved  edu- 
cational Institution  on  a  half-time  or  more 
basis.  Such  payment  shall  not  be  made 
earlier  than  the  first  day  of  the  month  In 
which  pursuit  of  the  program  is  to  com- 
mence. Subsequent  payments  of  educational 
assistance  allowance  shall  be  made  each 
month  In  advance,  subject  to  such  reports 
and  proof  of  satisfactory  pursuit  of  such 
program  as  the  Administrator  may  require. 
The  Administrator  may  withhold  the  final 
pa3rment  of  an  enrollment  period  until  such 
proof  Is  received  and  the  amount  appropri- 
ately adjusted.  If  the  eligible  person  falls  to 
pursue  the  course  after  receiving  the  Initial 
payment  of  the  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance, the  amount  of  such  advance  payment 
may  be  recovered  from  any  benefit  otherwise 
due  the  eligible  person  \uider  any  law  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans"  Administration 


or  such  over-payment  shall  constitute  a 
liability  of  such  eligible  person  and  may  be 
recovered  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
debt  due  the  United  States." 

Sec.  204.  Subchapter  IV  of  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  section  2687  the 
following  new  section : 

"5  1688.  Veteran-student  employment 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
utilize  on  an  intermittent  basis  the  services 
of  veteran-students  who  are  pursuing  full- 
time  programs  of  education  or  training  under 
chapters  31  and  34  of  this  title.  Such  veteran- 
students  may  be  utilized  to  perform  such 
services  for  the  Veterans  Administration  at 
such  times  and  places  as  the  Administrator 
deems  advisable. 

"(b)  Veteran -students  utilized  under  the 
authority  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  an  hourly  rate  equivalent  to  the 
minimum  rate  for  a  grade  In  the  General 
Schedule  contained  in  section  5332  of  title  5, 
determined  by  the  Administrator  to  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  services  rendered.  Such 
grade  determination  may,  at  the  Administra- 
tor's discretion,  be  based  upon,  but  shall  not 
be  subject  to,  position  classification  stand- 
ards Issued  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  5105  of  title  5. 

"(c)  While  performing  the  services  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
such  veteran-students  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  employees  of  the  United  States  for  the 
purposes  of  laws  administered  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  They  shall,  however,  be 
considered  to  be  employees  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purposes  of  the  benefits  of 
chapter  81  of  title  5." 

TITLE  m — EDUCATIONAI,  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM  ADJtJSTMENTS 

Sec.  301.  Section  1671  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Any  eligible  veteran,  or  Individual  on  ac- 
tive duty,  who  desires  to  Initiate  a  program 
of  education  under  this  chapter  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  Administrator  which 
shall  be  in  such  form,  and  contain  such  In- 
formation, as  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe. The  application  of  an  Individual  on 
active  duty  must  be  approved  by  a  service 
education  officer  prior  to  Its  submission.  The 
Administrator  shall  approve  such  application 
unless  he  flxids  that  such  veteran  or  Individ- 
ual Is  not  eligible  for  or  entitled  to  the 
educational  assistance  applied  for.  or  that 
his  program  of  education  fallo  to  meet  any 
of  the  requirements  of  this  chapter,  or  that 
he  Is  already  qualified.  The  Administrator 
shall  notify  the  eligible  veteran  or  individual 
of  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  his  ap- 
plication." 

Sec.  302.  Clause  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  1675  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  la 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "gen- 
eral locality"  the  following:  "or  where  the 
school  has  made  a  complete  move  with  sub- 
stantially the  same  faculty,  curricula,  and 
students  without  a  change  In  ownership". 

Sec.  303.  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  34  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  section  1677  the 
following  new  section: 

"§  1678.  Correspondence  courses 

"(a)(1)  Each  eligible  veteran  who  Is  pur- 
suing a  program  of  education  exclusively  by 
correspondence  shall  be  paid  an  educational 
assistance  allowance  computed  at  the  rate  of 
90  per  centum  of  the  established  charge 
which  the  Institution  requires  nonveterans 
to  pay  for  the  course  or  courses  pursued  by 
the  eligible  veteran.  The  term  'established 
charge'  as  used  herein  means  the  charge  for 
the  course  or  courses  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  lowest  extended  time  payment  plan 
offered  by  the  institution  and  approved  by 
the  appropriate  SUte  approving  agency  or 
the  actual  cost  to  the  veteran,  whichever  is 
the  lesser.  Such  allowance  shall  be  paid  quar- 


terly on  a  pro  rata  basis  for  the  lessons  com- 
pleted by  the  veterans  and  serviced  by  the 
Institution. 

"(2)  The  period  of  entitlement  of  any 
veteran  who  la  pursuing  any  program  of  edu- 
cation exclusively  by  correspondence  shall  be 
charged  with  one  month  for  each  $190  which 
is  paid  to  the  veteran  as  an  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  for  such  course. 

"(b)  In  any  case  where  an  eligible  veteran 
terminates  his  correspondence  training  be- 
fore completing  the  required  number  of  les- 
sons, the  Institution  shall  make  a  pro-rata  re- 
fund of  monies  paid  by  such  veterans  and. 
In  addition,  such  Institution  shall  not  charge' 
the  veteran  with  any  registration  or  similar 
fee  In  excess  of  $50.00." 

Sec.  304.  Section  1682  of  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  repealing  subsection  (c)  thereof  in  Its 
entirety;  and 

(b)  redesignating  subsection  (d).  as 
amended  by  section  102(d)  of  title  I  of  this 
Act,  as  subsection  (c). 

Sec.  305.  Section  1684  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (a)  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
clause  (2)  of  this  subsection.  In  the  case  of 
an  Institution  offering  undergraduate  courses 
leading  to  a  standard  college  degree  which 
are  measured  on  a  quarter  or  semester-hour 
basis  and  technical  courses  which  are 
measured  on  a  clock-hour  basis,  any  of 
such  courses  as  determined  by  the  educa- 
tional Institution  shall  be  measured  on  a 
semester-hour  basis  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting the  educational  assistance  allowance 
payable  under  this  chapter." 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  heading  for  Subchapter 
VI  of  chapter  34  of  tlUe  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Predls- 
charge"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Pre- 
paratory". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1695  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  The  purpose  of  this  subchapter  Is  to 
encourage  and  assist  veterans  In  preparing 
for  their  future  education,  training,  or  voca- 
tion by  providing  them  with  an  opportunity 
to  enroll  In  and  pursue  a  program  of  educa- 
tion or  training  prior  to  their  discharge  or 
release  from  active  duty  with  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  program  provided  for  imder  this 
subchapter  shall  be  known  as  the  Prepara- 
tory Education  Program  (PREP) ." 

Sec.  307.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1701  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (6)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(6)  The  term  'educational  Institution* 
means  any  public  or  private  secondary 
school,  vocational  school,  correspondence 
school,  business  school.  Junior  college,  teach- 
ers' college,  college,  normal  school,  profes- 
sional school,  university  or  scientific  or  tech- 
nical Institution,  or  any  other  Institution  If 
It  furnishes  education  at  the  secondary 
school  level  or  above.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(9)  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  and 
chapter  36  of  this  title,  the  term  'training 
establishment'  means  any  establishment  pro- 
viding apprentice  or  other  training  on  the 
Job,  including  those  under  the  supervision  of 
a  college  or  university  or  any  State  depart- 
ment of  education,  or  any  State  apprentice- 
ship agency,  or  any  State  board  of  vocational 
education,  or  any  Joint  apprenticeship  com- 
mittee, or  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  established  pursuant  to  chapter  4C 
of  title  29.  or  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment authorized  to  supervise  such  train- 
ing." 

Sec.  308.  Section  1720  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  first  sentence  In  subsection  (a)  thereof 
a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "Such  counseling 
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shall  not  be  required  where  the  eligible  per- 
son has  been  accepted  for,  or  Is  pursuing, 
courses  which  lead  to  a  standard  college  de- 
gree, at  an  approved  Institution." 

Sec.  309.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  1723  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Administrator  shall  not  approve  the 
enrollment  of  an  eligible  person  In  any  course 
of  institutional  on-farm  training,  any  course 
to  be  pursued  by  correspondence  (except  as 
provided  In  section  1727  of  this  chapter), 
ojjen  circuit  television  (except  as  herein  pro- 
vided), or  a  radio,  or  any  course  to  be  pur- 
sued at  an  educational  institution  not  lo- 
cated in  a  State  or  In  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines." 

Sec.  310.  Clause  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  1725  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words 
"general  locality"  the  following:  "or  where 
the  school  has  made  a  complete  move  with 
substantially  the  same  faculty,  curricula, 
and  students,  without  a  change  in  owner- 
ship." 

Sec.  311.  Subchapter  in  of  chapter  35,  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  section  1725  the 
following  new  sections: 

"S 1726.  Special  training  for  the  education- 
ally disadvantaged 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  widow  or 
wife  who— 

"(1)  has  not  received  a  secondary  school 
diploma  (or  equlvalancy  certificate) ,  and 

"(2)  in  order  to  pursue  a  program  of  edu- 
cation for  which  she  would  otherwise  be 
eligible,  needs  additional  secondary  school 
training,  either  refresher  courses  or  defi- 
ciency courses,  to  qualify  for  admission  to  an 
appropriate  educational  institution,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1723(d),  approve  the  en- 
rollment of  such  widows  or  wives  In  an  ap- 
propriate course  or  courses  to  be  pursued  In 
a  State. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  eligible 
widows  or  wives  pursuing  a  course  or  coursas 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
an  educational  assistance  allowance  as  pro- 
vided in  sections  1731  and  1732  of  this  chap- 
ter; except  that  no  enrollment  in  adult 
evening  secondary  school  courses  shall  be 
approved  In  excess  of  half-time  training  as 
defined  In  section  1733  of  this  title. 

"(c)  The  educational  assistance  allowance 
authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  paid  with- 
out charge  to  any  period  of  entitlement  the 
widow  or  wife  may  have  pursuant  to  sections 
1710  and  1711  of  this  chapter." 

"t  1727.  Correspondence  courses 

"(a)(1)  Each  eligible  wife  or  widow  (as 
defined  In  section  1701(a)  (1)  (B),  (C)  or 
(D)  of  this  chapter)  who  is  pursuing  a  pro- 
gram of  education  exclusively  by  correspond- 
ence shall  be  paid  an  educational  assistance 
allowance  computed  at  the  rate  of  90  per 
centxim  of  the  established  charge  which  the 
institution  requires  other  individuals  en- 
rolled in  the  same  program  to  pay.  The  term 
'established  charge'  as  used  herein  means 
the  charge  for  the  course  or  courses  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  extended 
time  payment  plan  offered  by  the  institution 
and  approved  by  the  appropriate  State  ap- 
proving agency  or  the  actual  cost  to  such 
eligible  p)erson.  whichever  Is  the  lesser.  Such 
allowance  shall  be  paid  quarterly  on  a  pro 
rata  basis  for  the  lessons  completed  by  the 
eligible  person  and  serviced  by  the  Insti- 
tution. 

"(2)  The  period  of  entitlement  of  any 
eligible  person  who  is  pursuing  any  program 
of  education  exclusively  by  correspondence 
shall  be  charged  with  one  month  for  each 
$190  which  is  paid  to  the  eligible  person  as 
an  educational  aesistance  allowance  for  such 
course. 

"(b)  In  any  case  where  an  eligible  i>er8on 
terminates  his  correspondence  training  be- 
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fore  completing  the  required  number  of  les- 
sons, the  Institution  shall  make  a  pro  rata 
refund  of  monies  paid  by  such  eligible  per- 
son and.  In  addition,  such  Institution  shall 
not  charge  the  eligible  person  with  any  reg- 
istration or  similar  fee  in  excess  of  $50,000." 

Sec.  312.  Section  1731  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  Inserting  In  clause  (2)  of  subsection 
(b)  Immediately  after  the  words  "standard 
college  degree"  the  following:  "excluding 
prog;rams  of  apprenticeship  and  programs  of 
other  on-Job  training  authorized  by  section 
1738  of  this  title)";  and  (b)  amending  sub- 
section (e)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  No  educational  assistance  allowance 
shall  be  paid  to  an  eligible  person  enrolled 
in  a  program  of  education  consisting  ex- 
clusively of  correspondence  courses  for  any 
period  until  the  Administrator  shall  have  re- 
ceived (1)  from  the  eligible  person  a  certifi- 
cate as  to  the  number  of  lessons  actually 
completed  by  the  eligible  person  and  serviced 
by  the  institution,  and  (2)  from  the  edu- 
cational institution,  a  certification,  or  an  en- 
dorsement on  the  eligible  person's  certificate, 
as  to  the  number  of  lessons  completed  by  the 
eligible  person  and  serviced  by  the  institu- 
tion." 

Sec.  313.  Clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  1732  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Notwithstanding  provisions  of 
section  1731  of  this  title,  payment  of  the 
educational  assistance  allowance  provided  by 
this  clause  may  be  made  to  an  eligible  per- 
son in  an  amount  computed  for  the  entire 
quarter,  semester,  or  term  during  the  month 
Unmedlately  following  the  month  In  which 
certification  Is  received  from  the  educational 
Institution  that  the  person  has  enrolled  in 
and  is  pursuing  a  program  at  such  institu- 
tion." 

Sec.  314.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1733  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  an  Insrtltutional  trade  or  technical 
course  offered  on  a  clock-hour  basis  below 
the  college  level  involving  shop  praotioe  as 
an  integral  part  thereof,  shall  be  considered 
a  full-time  course  when  a  minimum  of  thirty 
hours  per  week  of  attendance  is  required 
with  no  more  than  two  and  one-half  hours 
of  rest  periods  per  week  allowed; 

"(2)  an  institutional  course  offered  on  a 
clock-hour  basis  below  the  college  level  in 
which  theoretical  or  classroom  instruction 
predominates  shall  be  considered  a  full-time 
course  when  a  minimum  of  twenty-five 
hours  per  week  net  of  instruction  (which 
may  Include  customary  Intervals  not  to  ex- 
ceed ten  minutes  between  hours  of  instruc- 
tion) is  required; 

"(3)  an  academic  high  school  course  re- 
quiring sixteen  units  for  a  full  course  shall 
be  considered  a  full^ime  course  when  a 
minimum  of  four  units  per  year  is  required. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  clatise,  a  unit  Is 
defined  to  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  slxty-mlnute  hours  or  their  equiva- 
lent of  study  In  any  subject  In  one  academic 
year; 

"(4)  an  Institutional  undergraduate 
course  offered  by  a  college  or  university  on 
a  quarter-  or  semester-hour  basis  shall  be 
considered  a  full-time  course  when  a  mini- 
mum of  foiu-teen  semester  hours  or  the 
equivalent  thereof,  for  which  credit  is 
granted  toward  a  standard  college  degree 
(including  those  for  which  no  credit  is 
granted  but  which  are  required  to  be  taken 
to  correct  an  educational  deficiency) ,  is  re- 
quired, except  that  where  such  college  or 
university  certifies,  upon  the  request  of  the 
Administrator,  that  (A)  full-time  tuition  Is 
charged  to  all  undergraduate  students  carry- 
ing a  minimum  of  less  than  fourteen  such 
semester  hours  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  or 
(B)  all  undergraduate  students  carrying  a 
minimum  of  less  than  fourteen  such  semes- 


ter hours  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  are  con- 
sidered to  be  pursuing  a  full-time  course  for 
other  administrative  purf>oses,  then  such  an 
institutional  undergraduate  course  offered 
by  such  college  or  university  with  such  mini- 
mum number  of  such  semester  hours  shall 
be  considered  a  full-time  cotirse,  but  in  the 
event  such  minimum  number  of  semester 
hours  Is  less  than  twelve  semester  hours  or 
the  equivalent  thereof,  then  twelve  semester 
hoiu^  or  the  equivalent  thereof  shall  be 
considered  a  full-time  course:  and 

"(5)  a  program  of  apprenticeship  or  a 
program  of  other  on-Job  training  shall  be 
considered  a  full-time  program  when  the 
eligible  person  is  required  to  work  the  num- 
ber of  hovirs  constituting  the  standard  work- 
week of  the  training  establishment,  but  a 
workweek  of  less  than  thirty  hours  shall  not 
be  considered  to  constitute  full-time  train- 
ing unless  a  lesser  number  of  hours  has  been 
established  as  the  standard  workweek  for 
the  particular  establishment  through  bona 
fide  collective  bargaining.  Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  clause  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, in  the  case  of  an  Institution  offering 
undergraduate  courses  leading  to  a  standard 
college  degree  which  are  measured  on  a  quar- 
ter or  semester-hour  basis,  any  such  courses 
as  determined  by  the  educational  Institution 
shall  be  measured  on  a  semester-hour  basis 
for  the  purpose  of  computing  the  education- 
al assistance  allowance  payable  under  this 
chapter." 

Sec.  315.  Subchapter  IV  of  chapter  35  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  after  section  1737  the 
following  new  section : 

"5  1738.  Apprenticeship     or     other     on-Job 
training 

"(a)  An  eligible  person  (as  defined  In 
section  1701(a)  of  this  chapter)  may  receive 
the  benefits  of  this  chapter  while  pursuing, 
in  a  State,  a  full-time — 

"(1)  program  of  t^prenticeshlp  approved 
by  a  State  approving  agency  as  meeting  the 
standards  of  apprenticeship  published  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  section 
50a  of  title  29,  or 

"(2)  program  of  other  training  on  the  Job 
approved  imder  the  provisions  of  section 
1777  of  this  title,  subject  to  the  conditions 
and  limitations  of  this  chapter  with  respect 
to  educational  assistance. 

"(b)(1)  The  monthly  training  assistance 
allowance  of  such  eligible  person  pursuing  a 
program  described  under  subsection  (a) 
shaU  be  (A)  $160  during  the  first  six-month 
period,  (B)  $120  during  the  second  six- 
month  period,  (C)  $80  during  the  third  six- 
month  period,  and  (D)  $40  during  the  fourth 
and  any  succeeding  six-month  period. 

(2)  In  any  month  in  which  an  eligible 
person  pursuing  a  program  of  apprentice- 
ship or  a  program  of  other  on-Job  training 
falls  to  complete  one  hundred  and  twenty 
hours  of  training  in  such  month,  the  month- 
ly training  assistance  allowance  set  forth 
in  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section  shall 
be  reduced  proportionately  in  the  propor- 
tion that  the  number  of  hours  worked  bears 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  rounded 
off  to  the  nearest  eight  hours. 

"(c)  Tot  purposes  of  this  chapter  and 
chapter  36  of  this  title,  the  terms  "program 
of  apprenticeship'  and  'program  of  other  on- 
Job  training'  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  'program  of  education";  and  the  term 
"training  assistance  allowance'  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  "educational  assistance 
allowance'." 

Sec.  316.  Section  1777  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(a)  by  amending  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection   (b)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  the  wages  to  be  paid  the  eligible 
veteran  or  eligible  person  (A)  upon  en- 
trance Into  training,  are  not  less  than  the 
wages  paid  other  nonveterans  In  the  same 
training  position   and   are  at  least  50  per 
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centum  of  the  wages  paid  for  the  Job  for 
which  he  is  to  be  trained,  and  (B)  such 
wages  will  be  Increased  In  regular  periodic 
Increments  until,  not  later  than  the  last  full 
month  of  the  training  period,  they  will  be  at 
least  85  per  centum  of  the  wages  paid  for 
the  Job  for  which  such  eligible  veteran  or 
eligible  person  Is  being  trained;   and 

"(2)  there  is  reasonable  certainty  that  the 
Job  for  which  the  eligible  veteran  or  eligible 
person  Is  to  be  trained  will  be  available 
to  him  at  the  end  of  the  training  period."; 
and 

(b)  by  Inserting  "or  eligible  person"  im- 
mediately after  "eligible  veteran"  each  place 
It  appears  In  subsection   (c). 

Sec.  317.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  be- 
ginning of  chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by: 

(a)  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"1677.  Flight  training." 

the  following: 

"1678.  Correspondence  courses."; 

(b)  Inserting  immediately  after 
"1687.  Discontinuance  of  allowances." 
the  following: 

"1688.  Veteran-student  employment."; 
and 

(c)  striking  out 

"Subchapter     VI — Predischarge     Eottcation 

Program" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 

"Subchapter     VI — Preparatory     Education 
Program" 
Sec  318.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  35  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by: 

(a)  inserting  Immediately  after 

"1725.  Period  of  operation  for  approval." 

the  following: 

"1726.   Special   training   for   the  education- 
ally disadvantaged. 
"1727.  Correspondence  courses." 
and 

(b)  inserting  immediately  after 

"1737.       Specialized      vocational       training 
courses." 

the  following: 

"1733.  Apprenticeship     or     other     on-Job 
training.". 

TITLE  IV— EFFECTIVE  DATES 
Sec.  401.  Titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
calendar    month    following    the    month    In 
which  enacted. 

Sec.  402.  Section  303  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  the  first  enrollment  of  an 
eligible  veteran  which  occurs  on  or  after  the 
first  day  of  the  second  calendar  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  In  which  enacted. 

Sec.  403.  Section  305  and  the  last  sentence 
of  section  314  of  this  Act  shall  become  ef- 
fective upon  the  first  enrollment  or  sub- 
sequent re-enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran 
or  person  which  occurs  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  HARRIS  ^for  himself.  Mr. 
Gravel,  Mr.  H.\rt,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  McGovern, 
and  Mr.  Muskie)  : 
S.  3060.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  investi- 
gate the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.  and  its  subsidiaries.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day addressing  the  questions  involved  in 
the  average  person's  telephone  bill — 
whether  it  will  go  up,  whether  it  will  go 
down,  whether  or  not  it  will  buy  decent 
service. 


These  are  public  questions — questions 
which  we,  in  the  Congress,  have  some 
responsibility  to  address — because  the 
telephone  company  is  a  Government- 
regulated  monopoly.  The  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  and  its  local 
subsidiaries  all  over  the  country  are  not 
competing  firms  in  a  free  market. 

If  you  think  you  are  paying  too  much 
for  telephone  service — and  many  people 
today  think  they  are — or  you  are  tired  of 
not  being  able  to  get  a  dial  tone  or  get 
home  repair  service — and  many  people 
today  are  tired  of  shoddy  telephone  serv- 
ice— there  is  not  very  much  you  can  do 
about  it.  You  cannot  take  your  business 
elsewhere;  A.T.  &  T.  is  the  only  telephone 
company  in  town. 

To  find  protection  from  telephone 
company  overcharges  and  shoddy  service, 
the  average  person  must  look  to  the  State 
and  Federal  agencies  that  are  supposed 
lo  regulate  A.T.  &  T.  and  its  local  com- 
panies. In  the  States  that  means  the 
local  public  service  or  public  utility  com- 
mission. Nationally,  it  means  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

In  the  38  years  since  the  Congress  set 
out  the  FCC's  power  and  duty  to  regulate 
A.T.  &  T.  in  the  interests  of  the  public, 
the  Commission  has  never  conducted  a 
full  and  open  investigation  of  the  fair- 
ness of  A.T.  &  T.'s  long-distance  rates. 
During  that  same  period  of  time,  through 
prosperity  and  depression,  A.T.  &  T.  never 
missed  paying  a  dividend  to  its  stock- 
holders. 

On  December  23,  1971,  the  FCC  an- 
nounced it  had  decided  over  the  opposi- 
tion of  Commissioners  Johnson  and  Lee, 
to  call  off  the  only  such  investigation  it 
had  ever  planned.  Right  now  the  only 
information  the  Commission  has  to  go  on 
in  setting  A.T.  &  T.'s  rates  is  what  is 
submitted  by  the  telephone  company  it- 
self. And  the  company  obviously  has  an 
incentive  to  overestimate  costs  and  un- 
derestimate profits. 

Because  the  law  provides  that  A.T.  &  T. 
may  earn  a  fair  profit  on  the  money 
it  invests  in  plants  and  equipment,  the 
company  has  an  incentive  to  classify  ev- 
erytliing  it  can  get  away  with  as  plant 
facilities  or  equipment.  For  example,  as 
Commissioner  Johnson  pointed  out  in  his 
dissent  to  the  FCC's  December  23  deci- 
sion, A.T.  &  T.  counts  the  cost  of  turning 
on  a  telephone  when  a  new  tenant  moves 
into  an  apartment  as  part  of  its  equip- 
ment expenses.  Thus,  the  telephone  com- 
pany earns  a  profit,  first,  on  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  the  telephone  and,  then, 
again  every  time  it  turns  on  the  phone 
for  a  customer. 

The  story  is  the  same  on  figuring  out 
what  is  a  fair  profit  for  A.T.  &  T.  The 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  in  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  has  estimated  that  be- 
tween 1955  and  1961,  A.T.  &  T.  over- 
charged consumers  by  almost  $1  billion, 
simply  because  the  company  had  over- 
estimated what  rates  it  would  have  to 
charge  to  make  a  fair  profit  as  set  by  the 
FCC  and  the  Commission  had  never 
bothered  to  check  up  on  it. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  when  the  FCC 
decided  to  drop  its  investigation  of  how 
A.T.  &  T.  sets  long  distance  rates,  it  was 
telling  the  average  person  in  this  coun- 
try that  he  is  going  to  pay  more  for  tele- 
phone service.  When  you  read  In  the  pa- 


pers about  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.,  when  you  read  about 
rates  of  return  and  rate  bases,  when  the 
smallest  figures  discussed  are  in  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  the  biggest  are  in  the 
billions — you  may  think  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  to  you  or  your  family. 

But,  in  fact,  every  decision  that  the 
FCC  makes  about  A.T.  &  T.  can  cost  you 
and  me  money.  Because  the  telephone 
company  is  so  big,  a  1 -percent  change  in 
its  rate  of  profit  will  cost  the  average 
consumer  $13  a  year  in  higher  telephone 
bills.  Likewise,  If  A.T.  &  T.  is  allowed  to 
Include  one-fifth  too  many  expenses  as 
part  of  its  investment  in  plants  and 
equipment,  then  the  average  American 
will  have  to  pay  an  extra  $17  a  year  in 
telephone  bills. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  kind  of  effort 
the  FCC  puts  into  regulating  the  tele- 
phone company  has  direct  impact  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  on  the  pocketbooks  of  the 
average  person  in  this  coimtry.  You 
would  expect  that  keeping  an  eye  on  A.T. 
&  T.  would  be  one  of  the  FCC's  highest 
priorities.  In  fact,  when  the  Congre.ss  set 
up  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission in  1934.  it  said  specifically  that: 

The  Commission  shall  give  to  the  he.irlng 
and  decision  of  such  questions  (telephone 
rate  increases)  preference  over  all  other  ques- 
tions pending  before  it  and  decide  the  same 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

And  yet  now  we  see  the  FCC  majority 
abandoning  its  hearing  on  A.T.  &  T.'s 
rates.  Explaining  the  Commission's  ac- 
tions, Chairman  Dean  Burch  has  told  me 
that: 

As  a  parent,  I  have  made  It  my  practice 
never  to  choose  among  my  children,  and 
this  same  posture  carries  over  to  mv  offlclal 
responsibilities. 

In  addition.  Chairman  Burch  has  sug- 
gested that  the  FCC  does  not  have  the 
resources  in  money  or  manpower  to  ade- 
quately investigate  A.T.  &  T. 

These  explanations  would  be  accept- 
able if  they  did  not  ignore  the  simple 
facts  of  the  situation.  Chairman  Burch 
cannot  vote  legally  to  drop  the  investi- 
gation "as  a  low  priority,"  when  the  Fed- 
eral Commimications  Act  of  1934  com- 
mands the  FCC  to  make  telephone  rate 
cases  the  highest  priority.  By  drooping 
its  hearing,  these  four  FCC  Commis- 
sioners are  breaking  the  law.  Likewise 
it  is  hypocritical  for  Chairman  Burch  to 
argue  that  the  FCC  does  not  have  the 
resources  to  continue  its  investigation 
when  it  has  never  come  to  the  Congress 
to  ask  for  those  resources. 

In  any  case  that  is  all  past.  What  we 
need  to  do  now  is  get  the  FCC  back  into 
the  business  of  protecting  the  consumer. 
First,  that  means  that  the  Commission 
must  start  obeying  the  law,  just  like 
everyone  else,  by  making  rate  regulation 
of  A.T.  &  T.  the  No.  1  priority  the  Con- 
gress said  it  must  be. 

I  am.  therefore,  introducing  a  bill  to 
give  the  FCC  the  resources  they  say  they 
need  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  telephone 
company.  It  will  provide  $1  million  im- 
mediately and  an  extra  million,  if  neces- 
sary, for  the  FCC  to  hire  the  economists, 
lawyers,  and  accountants  it  needs  to  re- 
open and  continue  its  investigation  of 
A.T.  &  T.'s  rates.  That  sounds  like  a 
lot  of  the  taxpayer's  money  to  spend 
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just  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  telephone 
company.  But  when  you  realize  that  if 
that  $1  million  investment  may  lead  to 
even  a  one-tenth  of  1  percent  cut  in 
A.T.  &  T.'s  rate  of  profit,  the  public  will 
be  saved  60  times  as  much  in  lower  tele- 
phone bills.  That  is  quite  a  bargain. 

Saving  the  ordinary  consumer  a  few 
dollars,  wiille  protecting  his  right  to  good 
telephone  service,  is  the  job  the  FCC  is 
supposed  to  do.  I  hope  this  legislation 
will  help  make  siu-e  that  is  the  job 
it  does. 


By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.  3062.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  5- 
percent  increase  in  the  benetfis  payable 
thereimder.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  provide  for  an  Immediate  Increase 
In  social  security  benefits.  The  bill  which 
I  am  sending  to  the  desk  calls  for  an 
additional  5  percent  in  payments  to  each 
individual,  effective  as  of  December  1971. 

The  bill  is  identical  to  legislation  con- 
tained in  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1971,  H.R.  1,  with  the  exception 
that  the  new  bill  provides  that  the  in- 
crease shall  take  effect  beginning  with 
the  month  of  December  1971,  rather  than 
for  the  month  of  May  1972  as  provided  by 
H.R.  1. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
provide  without  delay  the  increased  ben- 
efits contained  in  the  new  legislation. 
There  are  26.9  million  Americans — per- 
sons who  rely  upon  social  security  for  the 
basic  necessities  of  life — who  are  now 
depending  upon  us.  Their  purchasing 
power  has  been  steadily  eroded  by  the 
crudest  and  most  unfair  tax  of  all — In- 
flation. These  Americans,  many  now  In 
the  declining  years  of  life,  have  worked 
and  earned  the  right  to  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living  in  their  retirement.  Yet  they 
are  being  robbed  daily  by  the  decrease  in 
the  value  of  their  social  security  dollar. 

It  has  been  nearly  a  year  since  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  H.R.  1. 
In  that  legislation,  we  offered  hope  for 
those  on  social  security  that  we  would 
provide  the  long-overdue  increase  in 
benefits.  We  promised  in  this  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  5-percent  Increase,  a  cost-of- 
living  boast.  It  was  believed  at  that  time 
that  this  legislation  would  become  law 
and  the  benefits  contained  in  it  would 
already  be  going  to  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. However,  we  do  not  today  know 
when  this  legislation  wiU  be  enacted, 
and  those  who  are  dependent  on  social 
security  are  looking  to  us  for  the  answer. 

This  bill  is  now  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate, where  the  Committee  on  Finance 
has  conducted  a  series  of  extensive  and 
Informative  hearings.  We  find,  however, 
that  H.R.  1  became  a  target  of  contro- 
versy almost  from  its  very  introduction. 
This  point  of  debate  centers  on  the 
much-discussed  proposals  for  reform  of 
the  welfare  system — not  on  the  badly- 
needed  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits. 

It  is  a  shame  that  additional  benefits 
for  the  Nation's  retirees  under  social  se- 
curity are  now  unjustly  and  unduly  de- 
layed because  of  an  unrelated  contro- 


versy involving  welfare  reform.  While 
Congress  debates  the  merits  of  a  highly- 
complex  overhaul  of  our  welfare  system, 
millions  of  American's  senior  citizens 
face  an  uncertain  future  in  a  world  of 
ever-increasing  prices  and  ever-declining 
value  of  their  dollar.  A  full  exploration  of 
welfare  reform  is  necessary,  I  agree,  be- 
cause this  is  one  of  the  most  costly  and 
complex  of  all  Government  programs.  It 
is  imf air  and  uncalled  for  that  social  se- 
curity increases  should  be  held  prisoner 
within  such  a  bill. 

There  is  little — if  any — point  of  debate 
on  the  matter  of  social  security  in- 
creases. Every  member  of  this  body — in- 
deed all  Americans — agree  that  such  an 
increase  is  needed  and,  in  fact,  long  over- 
due. It  is  only  reasonable  that  we  sever 
the  non-controversial  and  urgently- 
needed  social  security  legislation  from 
the  highly-controversial  and  long- 
delayed  legislation  on  welfare  reform. 

In  the  introduction  of  this  bill.  I  would 
call  on  the  Senate  and  its  Committee  on 
Finance  to  act  promptly  to  increase  so- 
cial security  benefits.  Moreover.  I  urge 
the  Committee  on  Finance  to  go  a  step 
further  and  fully  explore  the  matter  of 
automatic  cost-of-living  Increases  for 
persons  on  social  security.  I  think  such 
an  "escalator"  arrangement  is  necessary 
to  preserve  the  equity  and  fairness,  as 
well  as  basic  justice,  in  the  retirement 
system  that  now  affects  millions  of 
Americans. 

Take  the  opportunity  to  look  around 
us.  Employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  just  received  a  5.5  percent 
increase  in  wages.  In  addition,  Congress 
has  provided  by  law  that  retired  Federal 
workers  should  receive  an  increase  auto- 
matically when  the  consumer  price  index 
goes  up. 

Yet  the  majority  of  Americans  who  are 
now  retired  must  come  to  Congress  when 
prices  go  up  and  the  dollar  value  goes 
down.  An  increase  for  social  security 
beneficiaries  now  requires  the  time-con- 
suming process  of  study  and  the  lengthy 
route  of  legislation  before  it  can  become 
reality.  The  end  result  is  that  those  for 
whom  social  security  payments  mean 
their  very  livelihood  face  delay  and  un- 
certainty as  they  await  their  increases. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that 
Conpress  act  without  delay  on  increasing 
social  secmity  benefits.  The  legislation 
which  I  propose  today  would  take  care  of 
this  urgent  necessity,  meeting  the  imme- 
diate needs  of  social  secmity  retirees. 

I  would  urge,  however,  that  we  go  a 
step  further  to  see  that  the  Congress  and 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  receive 
social  security  do  not  again  face  tliis 
dilemma.  We  must  provide  legislation 
which  would  trigger  an  automatic  in- 
crease in  benefits  whenever  the  ri.sing 
cost  of  living  demands  it. 


By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ScoTT) : 

S.  3063.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit 
certain  tax  exempt  organizations  to  en- 
gage in  communications  with  legislative 
bodies,  and  committees  and  members 
thereof.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
30,  1971,  I  introduced  a  bUl.  S.  1408.  to 


amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
permit  publicly  supported  charitable 
organizations  to  communicate  with  leg- 
islative bodies  without  jeopardizing  their 
tax  exemptions.  Tliat  bill  has  received 
broad,  bipartisan  support.  It  has  been 
cosponsored  by  24  Senators:  Bayh, 
Brooke,  Burdick,  Chiles,  Cranston, 
Eagleton.  Gravel,  Hart,  Hartke.  Jack- 
son, Javits,  Mathias,  McGovern,  Met- 

CALF.      MONDALE,      MOSS,     NELSON.      PeLL. 

Randolph,  Ribicoff,  Schweiker,  Scott, 
Stevenson,  and  Tunney. 

An  identical  bill,  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Congressman  James  Syming- 
ton, has  also  received  broad,  bipartisan 
support. 

This  legislation  would  redress  a  serious 
inequity  in  present  tax  law.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Code  permits  businessmen  to 
deduct  the  costs  of  lobbying  on  matters 
of  direct  interest  to  them.  Furthermore, 
a  number  of  classes  of  noncharitable, 
tax-exempt  organizations — such  as 
trade  associations,  business  leagues, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  social  wel- 
fare organizations — are  allowed  to  en- 
gage in  direct  efforts  to  influence  legisla- 
tion without  adverse  consequences  to 
their  tax-exempt  status.  Yet  similar  leg- 
islative activity  by  a  charity  can  cause 
loss  of  its  tax  exemption. 

No  less  than  businesses  and  the  orga- 
nizations which  represent  them,  charities 
can  be  important  sources  of  information 
on  legislative  issues.  They  should  be  per- 
mitted to  communicate  that  information 
to  those  who  carry  on  the  legislative 
process.  S.  1408  was  drafted  to  permit 
that  result  within  carefully  defined 
boimdaries.  Its  liberalization  of  the 
present  restriction  on  influencing  legis- 
lation extends  only  to  public  chanties — 
churches,  schools,  hospitals,  and  certain 
other  groups  with  broad  public  support. 
It  does  not  modify  the  present  restric- 
tions imposed  on  private  foundations  by 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

Furthermore,  the  bUl's  provisions  ap- 
ply only  to  direct  communications  by 
public  charities  with  legislative  bodies. 
They  do  not  apply  to  grassroots  appeals 
to  the  general  public.  And  they  do  not 
apply  to  efforts  to  infiuence  elections. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  broad- 
scale  public  support  has  develo;>ed  for 
this  legislation.  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  proposal,  however,  con- 
cern has  been  expres.sed  that  the  original 
bill  (S.  1408 >  might  be  interpreted  to 
permit  a  public  charity  to  devote  its 
predominate  activities  to  legislative  ef- 
forts. To  eliminate  the  grounds  for  that 
concern.  Senator  Scott  and  I  are  today 
Introducing  a  new  amended  bill  which 
specifies,  in  the  only  change  from  S. 
1408,  that  the  bill  applies  only  to  a  pub- 
lic charity  if  substantially  more  than 
one-half  of  its  expenditures  are  normally 
in  pursuance  of  its  exempt  functions 
other  than  lobbying.  Comparable  provi- 
sions of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  in- 
terpret "substantially  more  than  one- 
half"  as  65  percent,  and  "normally"  as 
requiring,  generally,  reference  to  a  4-year 
period  of  an  organization's  experience. 

This  legislation  would  remove  from 
the  tax  law  an  unustafiable  discrimina- 
tion against  publicly  supported  chari- 
table organizations.  It  would  also  open 
up    the    legislative    process    to    diverse 
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groups  whose  perspective  and  expertise 
should  be  available  to  legislators  at  all 
levels  of  government.  I  urge  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  of  this  bill  by 
the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  our  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record,  along 
with  an  explanatory  statement  and  a 
copy  of  a  law  review  article  on  the  gen- 
eral subect  of  Federal  tax  limitations  on 
political  activities  of  public  interest  and 
educational  organizations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  3063 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1954  so  as  to  permit  certain  tax  exempt 

organizations  to  engage  In  communications 

with  legislative  bodies,  and  committees  and 

members  thereof 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
501  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as 
subsection  (g)  and  inserting  after  subsection 
(e)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Appearances,  Etc.,  WrrH  Resfcct  to 
Legislation. — 

"(1)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  aui  orga- 
nization described  in  section  509(a)  (1), 
(2),  or  (3),  none  of  the  following  activities 
shall  be  deemed  'carrying  on  propaganda,  or 
otherwise  attempting,  to  Influence  legisla- 
tion": 

"(A)  appearances  before,  submission  of 
statements  to,  or  sending  communications  to, 
the  committees,  or  individual  Members,  of 
Congress  or  of  any  legislative  body  of  a  State, 
a  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  a  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  any  of  the  foregoing  with 
respect  to  legislation  or  proposed  legislation 
of  direct  interest  to  the  organization;  or 

"(B)  communication  of  infomnation  be- 
tween the  organization  and  its  members  or 
contributors  with  respect  to  legislation  or 
proposed  legislation  of  direct  interest  to  the 
organization. 

"  (2)  Matters  op  direct  interest. — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1).  matters  of  direct  in- 
terest to  the  organization  are  those  directly 
affecting  any  purpose  for  which  it  Is  orga- 
nized and  operated. 

"(3)  LiMrrATioN. — Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply— 

"(A)  To  any  attempt  to  Influence  the  gen- 
eral public,  or  segments  thereof,  with  respect 
to  legislation,  elections,  or  referendums,  or 

"(B)  Unless  substantially  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  expendltxires  of  the  organization 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  are  normally 
devoted  to  activities  other  than  those  de- 
scribed In  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  par- 
agraph (1).  For  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph, the  term  'expendltiires'  includes  only 
amounts  paid  or  incurred  which  are  sut>stan- 
tlally  related  (aside  from  the  need  of  such  or- 
ganization for  funds  or  the  use  it  makes  of 
the  profits  derived)  to  the  exercise  or  per- 
formance of  the  charitable  educational,  or 
other  purpose  or  function  constituting  the 
basis  for  the  organizations'  exemption  under 
this  section  (or,  in  the  case  of  an  organization 
described  in  section  511(a)  (2)  (B),  to  the  ex- 
ercise or  performance  of  any  purpose  or  func- 
tion described  in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(c).)"  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  or  reduce  the  level  of  ac- 
tivities otherwise  permitted  an  organization 
iinder  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  or  any 
other  applicable  provision  of  this  title. 

Sec.  2.  Section  170(c)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  thereof:  "As  used  In  sub- 
paragraph (D)  of  paragraph  (2),  the  phrase 
'carrying  on  propaganda,  or  otherwlM  at- 
tempting,  to  influence  legislation  shall  b« 


subject  to  the  exception  set  forth  in  section 
501(f)." 

Sec.  3.  Section  2055(a)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  thereof:  "As  used  In  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3),  the  phrase  'carrying  on 
propaganda,  or  otherwise  attempting,  to  In- 
fluence legislation'  shall  be  subject  to  the 
exception  set  forth  in  section  501  (f) ." 

Sec.  4.  Section  2106(a)  (2)  (A)  of  such  Code 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  thereof:  "As  used  In  clauses 
(il)  and  (ill),  the  phrase  'carrying  on  prop- 
aganda, or  otherwise  attempting,  to  Influ- 
ence legislation'  shall  be  subject  to  the  ex- 
ception set  forth  In  section  501(f) .". 

Sec.  5.  Section  2522  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (c) 
and  (d)  as  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  and  In- 
serting after  subsection  (b)  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(c)  Carrying  on  Propaganda,  oh  Other- 
wise Attempting  To  Influence  Legisla- 
tion.— As  used  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  In  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (b) ,  the  phrase  'carrying  on  prop- 
aganda, or  otherwise  attempting,  to  Influence 
legislation'  shall  be  subject  to  the  exception 
set  forth  In  section  501  (f) ." 

Sec.  6.  These  amendments  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  taxable  years  beginning  after  the 
date  of  enactment  thereof  and  to  estates  of 
decedents  dying  after  the  date  of  enactment 
thereof. 


Federal  Tax  Limitations  on  Political  Ac- 
TiviTiES  of  Public  Interest  and  Educa- 
tional Organizations 

(By  Theodore  L.  Garrett*) 
A  new  generation  of  students  and  lawyers 
is  involving  itself  more  and  more  deeply  In 
the  pressing  public  issues  confronting  so- 
ciety in  the  seventies.  This  activity,  and  re- 
cent action  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
have  cast  a  shadow  over  the  tax  status  of 
those  institutions — universities  and  public 
interest  law  Arms — of  which  these  Individ- 
uals are  members.  Through  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  relevant  law,  the  author  concludes 
that  the  IRS  intervention  Is  misconceived, 
that  the  questioned  activity  is  both  salu- 
tary and  permissible,  and  that  even  broader 
political  activity  by  charitable  organizations 
may  be  warranted. 

Private  philanthropy  plays  a  crucial  role 
In  sustaining  religious,  cultiirsd  and  educa- 
tional institutions  In  America.  The  federal 
government  has  encouraged  and  subsidized 
private  phllanthrophy,  granting  preferred  tax 
status '  to  educational,  sclentiflc.  religious, 
and  charitable  organizations.  Such  organi- 
zations are  exempt  from  federal  taxation, 
and  the  private  donor,  within  certain  limits, 
can  deduct  contributions  to  them  from  his 
personal  income.'  Government  support  tra- 
ditionally has  been  Justified  on  the  ground 
that  such  philanthropy  benefits  society,'  and 
support  has  been  denied  only  where  an  or- 
ganization's purpose  Is  Inimical  to  the  in- 
terests of  society  or  clearly  profit  oriented.* 
Despite  this  generally  favorable  policy,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  limits  the  preferred 
tax  status  of  those  charitable  organizations 
which  engage  In  political  activities,  regard- 
less of  whether  their  end  result  is  beneficial 
or  inimical  to  society.'  This  restriction  may 
not  affect  the  taxes  Imposed  on  the  chari- 
table organizations  themselves,  since  they 
may  qualify  as  tax-exempt  civic  or  welfare 
organizations  even  if  they  engage  In  political 
activity."  However,  the  denial  of  deductions 
to  private  donors'  affects  the  flow  of  con- 
tributions to  such  institutions,  and  thus  Is 
a  significant  limitation  upon  any  Institution 
which,  although  benevolently  motivated, 
employs  some  form  of  political  activity  or 
use  of  governmental  processes  to  achieve  Its 
ends. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


This  article  analyzes  the  political  activity 
restriction  in  light  of  recent  developments 
on  college  campuses,  and  in  the  area  of  pub- 
lic Interest  advocacy  through  informational 
campaigns  and  litigation.  The  article  views 
with  disfavor  an  apparent  tendency  of  the 
IRS  to  disapprove  of  organizations  advocat- 
ing new  or  controversial  ideas,  or  programs 
which  threaten  vested  corporate  Interests. 
The  article  also  challenges  the  definition  of 
political  activity  as  applied  by  the  IRS,  find- 
ing it  in  particular  contexts  an  unjustified 
Impediment  to  the  aims  of  the  organizations 
which  the  provisions  otherwise  foster,  and 
Inhlbltive  of  the  flu-st  amendment  right  to 
free  speech  and  petition.  The  need  for  regu- 
lations or  legislation  narrowing  the  existing 
definition  and  providing  guidelines  to  uni- 
versities and  public  interest  groups  Is 
stressed.  The  lobbying  restriction  on  public 
Interest  organizations  is  found  unjustified, 
and  Its  repeal  is  urged. 

the  limitation  on  political  activitt 

Background 

The  income  tax  of  1894  exempted  those 
corporations  or  associations  organized  exclu- 
sively for  religious,  educational,  or  charitable 
purposes ,»  and  this  exemption  was  included 
In  the  Income  tax  of  1913.»  In  1917.  a  correla- 
tive income  tax  provision  was  enacted,  allow- 
ing taxpayers  to  deduct  contributions  to  ex- 
empt corporations.'"  Similar  deductions  were 
added  to  the  estate  tax  in  1926  "  and  to  the 
gift  tax  in  1932.'2 

Activity  to  Influence  Legislation.  Prior  to 
1934,  none  of  these  statutes  contained  any 
restriction  on  lobbying  to  Influence  legisla- 
tion. Early  Treasury  rulings,  however.  Im- 
puted to  Congress  an  intent  to  restrict  such 
activity  on  the  theory  that  it  was  inconsistent 
with  an  exclusively  educational  or  charitable 
purpose."  This  theory  was  predicated  less 
on  a  belief  that  lobbying  was  Inherently  non- 
educational  or  noncharltable  than  on  an 
aversion  to  political  Involvement  by  such  In- 
stitutions. The  1919  regulations  stated  that 
associations  "formed  to  disseminate  contro- 
versial or  partisan  propaganda"  were  not  "ed- 
ucational" within  the  meaning  of  the  stat- 
ute." 

In  1930,  the  Second  Circuit  recognized  this 
principle  In  Slee  v.  Commissioner.^  a  case 
involving  a  private  contribution  to  the 
American  Birth  Control  League.  The  Board 
of  Tax  Appeals  had  denied  the  taxpayer  a 
deduction  on  the  ground  that  the  League's 
controversial  activities  placed  It  outside 
statutory  exemption."  Relying  upon  a  policy 
against  Government  underwriting  of  politi- 
cal activities  rather  than  the  controversial 
nature  of  the  activities,  Judge  Learned 
Hand  stated :  "Controversies  of  that  sort  must 
be  conducted  without  public  subvention; 
the  Treasury  stands  aside  from  them."  " 

By  way  of  dictum.  Judge  Hand  also  stated 
that  such  activity  wovUd  be  proper  so  long  as 
It  was  only  "ancillary  to  the  end  in  chief."  " 
Although  the  Slee  decision  generally  has  been 
read  by  subsequent  courts  to  establish  a 
broad  policy  against  public  subvention,"  a 
number  of  courts  and  commentators  have  re- 
lied upon  the  "ancillary"  activity  dictum  to 
Justify  a  permissive  standard.*" 

Congress  first  incorporated  this  restriction 
into  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in  1934  by 
adding,  to  the  definition  of  a  charitable  orga- 
nization qualifying  under  the  exemption  and 
deduction  provisions,  the  requirement  that 
"no  substantial  part  of  the  activities  of  (the 
organization  be]  carrying  on  propstganda,  or 
otherwise  attempting,  to  Influence  legisla- 
tion." "  The  statutory  history  of  this  amend- 
ment is  unclear  as  to  the  underlying  ra- 
tionale and  scope  of  the  prohibition."  The 
generally  accepted  view  considers  it  an  at- 
tempt to  liberalize  the  case  law  by  reaching 
only  self-seeking  political  activity  designed 
to  secure  some  benefit  to  the  donor,**  and 
Infers  that  the  all-inclusive  formiila  was  due 
to  the  draftsmen's  InabUlty  to  frame  a  more 
appropriate  test.**  Although  the  amendment 
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might  also  be  Interpreted  as  a  speclflc  pro- 
hibition enacted  to  replace  the  ad  hoc  treat- 
ment of  the  problem  by  the  coiirts  with  a 
specific  legislative  mandate,**  It  seems  clear 
that  the  limitation  to  "substantial"  activ- 
ity *»  was  a  rejection  of  the  Treasury's  strict 
position  that  lobbying  and  other  activity 
aimed  at  affecting  legislation  were  per  se  in- 
consistent with  the  furtherance  of  educa- 
tional or  charitable  purposes." 

Campaign  Activity.  In  contrast  to  lobbying 
activity,  participation  by  educational  and 
charitable  institutions  in  political  campaigns 
was  not  statutorUy  prohibited  until  more  re- 
cently. A  reference  to  "participation  politics" 
was  eliminated  In  conference  from  the  1934 
Act  without  discussion.^  The  few  cases  deal- 
ing with  the  issue  did  not  regard  campaign 
activity  as  per  see  disqualifying,  but  rather 
tended  to  balance  such  activity  against  the 
nonpoUtlcal  activity  of  the  organization  in 
order  to  determine  whether  it  was  significant 
enough  to  establish  a  substantial  nonexempt 
purpose.™ 

The  campaign  restriction  first  received  con- 
gressional approval  in  a  floor  amendment  to 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1954,»  which  broadly  re- 
quired that  an  exempt  organization  "not  par- 
ticipate in,  or  intervene  In  [including  the 
publishing  or  distributing  of  statements), 
any  political  campaign  on  behalf  of  any  can- 
didate for  public  office."^  Unlike  the  prohi- 
bition against  influencing  legislation,  the  po- 
litical campaign  provision  was  restricted  to 
the  section  501(c)  (3)  exemption  and  did  not 
affect  any  of  the  companion  provisions  allow- 
ing income,  estate  and  gift  tax  deductions  of 
contributions  to  educational  or  charitable 
organizations.  Furthermore,  no  quantitative 
limitation  was  established;  literally  applied, 
a  single  campaign  intervention  might  cause 
an  organization  to  lose  Its  tax-exempt  status 
for  the  year  In  which  the  intervention  oc- 
curred. 

In  1958,  a  Treasury  regulation  extended 
this  restriction  to  the  section  170(c)  (2)  char- 
itable deduction  provision ,»  thus  permitting 
a  contribution  to  be  deducted  only  if  the 
donee  organization  is  tax-exempt  under  sec- 
tion 501(c)(3).  Although  it  might  be  sug- 
gested that  the  regulation  merely  corrected 
a  congressional  oversight"  by  removing  the 
inconsistency  between  sections  501  (c)  (3)  and 
170(c)  (2) ,  it  also  was  argued  that  the  regula- 
tion was  not  a  valid  interpretation  of  section 
170(c)  (2).  and  that  the  Treasury's  failure  to 
place  similar  restrictions  on  charitable  deduc- 
tions under  the  gift,  estate  and  personal 
holding  company  tax  provisions  undercut 
any  policy  Justification  for  the  regulation.'* 
This  lack  of  parallelism  was  remedied  by  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.^  which  extended  the 
section  601(c)(3)  political  campaign  dis- 
qualification to  companion  sections  170(c) 
(2)  (Income  tax  deduction),  2065(a)  and 
2106(a)(2)(A)  (estate  tax  deduction),  and 
2522(a)  (gift  tax  deduction),  and  incorpo- 
rates this  provision  into  sections  642(c)(1) 
(estate  and  trust  deduction)  and  3121(b)  (8) 
(social  security  exemption)  by  reference  to 
section  170(c). 

Analysis  of  the  Exemption  and  Deduction 
Provisions 

The  present  educational  and  charitable 
exemption  and  deduction  provisions  limit 
political  activity  by  conferring  preferred  sta- 
tus only  upon  corporations  and  any  com- 
munity chest,  fund,  or  foundation  "organized 
and  operated  exclusively  for  religious,  chari- 
table, scientific  ...  or  educational  purposes 
...  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which 
iLures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  individual  [and]  no  substantial 
part  of  the  activities  of  which  is  carrying  on 
propaganda,  or  otherwise  attempting,  to  in- 
fluence legislation,  and  which  does  not  par- 
ticipate In.  or  Intervene  In  (Including  the 
publishing  or  distributing  of  statements). 
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any  political  campaign  on  behalf  of  any  can- 
didate for  public  office"  *• 

The  Act  requires  both  that  the  Institution 
be  organized  tor  an  exempt  purpose  and  that 
It  be  operated  for  such  a  purpose.  In  deter- 
mining whether  these  organizational  and 
operational  tests  are  met,  the  extent  of  polit- 
ical activity  by  an  institution  is  a  factor. 

Organizational  Test.  To  qualify  for  prefer- 
red status,  a  corporation  must  be  organized 
exclusively  for  one  of  the  enumerated  pur- 
poses. Early  decisions  Interpreting  this  re- 
quirement held  that  the  absence  of  speclflc 
charitable  objectives  in  an  organization's 
charter  was  not  conclusive  proof  of  a  lack  of 
exclusive  organizational  purpose,"  and  that 
the  existence  of  a  broad  power  to  carry  on 
business  would  not  disqualify  an  organiza- 
tion from  receiving  the  exemption  so  long  as 
no  business  activities  in  fact  were  under- 
tal:en.**  The  rationale  behind  these  cases  was 
that  while  the  charter  and  bylaws  of  an  or- 
ganization serve  to  indicate  its  purposes, 
that  indication  still  might  by  supported  or 
rebutted  by  extrinsic  evidence."  Where  the 
charter  reflected  characteristics  inherently 
inconsistent  with  the  allowable  objectives, 
however,  the  courts  denied  preferred  status,*" 
at  least  until  the  charter  was  amended." 

The  present  regulations  establish  a  some- 
what strlct<»r  organizational  test.  An  organi- 
zation qualifies  for  the  preferred  status  de- 
fined in  sections  601(c)  (3)  and  170(c)  (2)  " 
only  if  its  corporate  charter  or  articles  of 
organization  (1)  limit  the  purposes  of  the 
organization  to  exempt  purposes'*  and  (2) 
do  not  expressly  empower  the  organization 
to  engage  In  substantial  activities  which  do 
not  further  the  exempt  purposes."  The  fact 
that  the  actual  operations  and  Intent  of  the 
members  are  confined  to  one  or  more  ex- 
empt purposes  Is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
organizational  test  If  the  purposes  specified 
in  the  organization's  charter  are  broader  than 
those  specified  in  sections  170(c)  (2)  and  501 
(c)(3).«  Furthermore,  Treasury  regulations 
deny  an  exemption  if  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration to  engage  In  prohibited  activities, 
including  participation  in  any  political  cam- 
paign for  public  office  and  substantial  efforts 
to  Influence  legislation .« 

Operational  Test.  The  "operational  test" 
requires  that  an  organiatlon  actually  engage 
primarily  in  activities  which  accomplish  the 
statutorily  exempt  purposes.  Although  the 
Code  requires  that  an  organization  be  oper- 
ated "exclusively"  for  these  purpoees.  Judi- 
cial decisions  have  placed  a  gloss  on  this  re- 
quirement by  Interpreting  the  term  "exclu- 
sively" to  mean  "primarily"  or  "princi- 
pally." *-  Preferred  tax  status  therefore  will 
result  even  if  some  funds  are  used  for  non- 
exempt  purposes,  so  long  as  the  "predomi- 
nant purpose"  of  the  organization  remains 
educational,  religious,  or  charitable.'" 

The  Regulations  provide  that  an  orga- 
nization will  not  satisfy  this  test  if  more  than 
an  Insubstantial  part  of  its  activities  are  In 
furtherance  of  a  nonexempt  purpose."  For 
example,  an  organization  will  be  denied  pre- 
ferred status  if  it  is  an  "action"  organiza- 
tion, an  organization  which  devotes  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  Its  activities  to  "attempting 
to  influence  legislation,  by  propaganda  or 
otherwise."  ^ 

Since  a  public  interest  study  group  might 
advocate  ends  attainable  only  through  the 
passage  of  legislation  and  advocate  them  in 
such  a  way  as  to  awaken  voter  concern,  the 
sweep  of  the  restriction  against  "attempting 
to  influence  legislation"  may  prove  over- 
broad. In  1955,  Seasongood  v.  Commis- 
sioner" appeared  to  limit  this  exclusion  by 
interpreting  the  phrase  to  require  direct 
conununicatlon  with  members  of  Ckjngress." 
The  Treasury  apparently  has  not  accepted 
this  decision,  however,  and  the  Regulations 
broadly  disqualify  an  organization  if  its  main 
or  primary  objectives  may  be  attained  only 
by  legislation  or  by  the  defeat  of  proposed 
legislation,**  or  if  it  advocates  or  campaigns 
for  the  attainment  of  such   objectives,  as 


distinguished  from  engaging  in  nonpartisan 
analysis,  study,  or  research  followed  by  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  the  results." 

The  Regiilatlons  do  not  attempt  to  give 
content  to  the  requirement  of  "substantial" 
legislative  activity,  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  Judiciary  have  been  left  with  no 
alternative  but  to  make  ad  hoc  determina- 
tions." It  has  been  argued  that  "substan- 
tiality" does  not  provide  a  basis  for  selection 
in  accordance  with  the  best  Interests  of 
society,  and  that  social  and  ethical  factors 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  "  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  a  number  of  Judicial  decisions  have  been 
criticized  for  reading  the  Code  provisions  so 
as  to  give  the  Service  maximum  discretion  to 
deny  exempt  statvis  and  for  focusing  on 
whether  an  organization's  purposes,  rather 
than  a  substantial  amovmt  of  Its  activities 
are  political." 

Other  judicial  decisions  examining  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  nonqualifying  activities. 
rather  than  the  organization's  purposes,  have 
effected  a  liberalization  of  the  restriction." 
For  example,  the  court  in  Seasongood  v. 
Commissioner^  held  deducUble  a  contribu- 
tion to  a  nonpartisan  good-government 
league  whose  support  of  specific  legislation 
and  candidates,  though  nonexempt  activity, 
accounted  for  less  than  five  percent  of  the 
league's  time.*"  Similarly,  cases  have  given 
weight  to  the  "sporadic"  nature  of  the  legis- 
lative activity,"  the  expense  of  the  program 
to  the  organization  relative  to  Its  total  ex- 
penditures,** and  the  benefit  of  the  organi- 
zation's overall  activities  to  the  community." 
This  activity-oriented  approach  has  Ijeen 
commended  as  providing  a  l>asis  for  more 
even-handed  administration  .*♦ 

An  organization  is  also  an  "action"  organi- 
zation, and  denied  preferred  status,  if  it  par- 
ticipates or  intervenes,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  any  political  campaign  on  behalf  of,  or  in 
opposition  to,  any  candidate  for  naUonal, 
state,  or  local  public  office."^  Under  the  regu- 
lations, campaign  participation  includee.  but 
is  not  limited  to,  the  publication  or  distribu- 
tion of  written  or  printed  statements  or  the 
making  of  oral  statements  on  behalf  of,  or  In 
opposition  to,  a  candidate.**  The  Treasury 
has  applied  this  limitation  to  prohibit  a 
charity  from  favoring  a  local  school  board 
candidate  "  and  from  comparative  rating  of 
candidates.**  Such  activities  are  prohibited 
regardless  of  their  "substantiality";  however, 
there  is  no  apparent  tax  policy  Justification 
for  discriminating  t>etween  elective  and  legis- 
lative activities,  and  in  some  instances  the 
"substantiality"  concept  has  been  utilized  as 
a  mitigating  factor."" 

DISQUALtFTlNG   ACnVTrT    BY    UNIVERSITIES 

The  ambiguity  of  the  political  activity  re- 
striction has  led  the  American  Council  on 
Education  publicly  to  acknowledge  the  possl- 
bUity  that  a  university  might  "Inadvertently" 
Involve  Itself  in  a  political  campaign,  there- 
by threatening  its  exemption."  The  two  ex- 
tremes to  the  problem  are  easily  ascertained 
and  resolved.  Where  a  university  corporation, 
acting  in  its  institutional  capacity,  lobbies 
directly  or  issues  statements  on  behalf  of,  or 
in  opposition  to,  particular  political  candi- 
dates, a  substantial  case  for  disquallflcatlon 
Is  made."  Conversely,  where  members  of  the 
university  community,  either  students, 
faculty,  staff,  or  administrators,  on  their  own 
time  and  at  their  own  expense  engage  in 
political  action,  such  action  should  not  be 
attributed  to  the  university  merely  on  ac- 
count of  the  actor's  affiliation.** 

The  boundary  between  permissible  and  dis- 
qualifying activity  is  less  clear  where  a  nexus 
arguably  exists  between  the  activity  by  mem- 
bers of  the  university  community  and  corpo- 
rate policy.  In  a  brief  set  of  guidelines,  ac- 
knowledged by  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Commissioner  Randolph  W.  Thrower  as  "fair 
and  responsible""  in  determining  the  scope 
of  permissible  activity,  the  American  CouncU 
on  Education  attempts  to  resolve  the  issue 
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of  corporate  Involvement  In  several  situa- 
tions.'*   Where    a    university    rearranges    Its 
academic  calendar,  without  shortening  the 
term  of  Instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
mitting students  and  faculty  to  participate 
as  Individuals  In  political   campaigns,  such 
policy  should  not  be  deemed  disqualifying 
interference  In  a  political  campaign.'"  Where 
the   corporate   Involvement   consists  of   the 
nonpartisan  provision  of  university  facilities 
to  political  clubs,  however,  the  Council  recog- 
nizes that  tax  ramifications  may  turn  upon 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  activity  facil- 
itated. If  the  facilities  are  used  merely  for 
discussions    and    meetings,    the    Guidelines 
would  recognize  no  threat  to  an  exemption. 
The  Guidelines  suggest,  however,  that  to  the 
extent  that  such  organizations  extend  their 
activities  beyond  the  campus  and  participate 
In  campaigns  on   behalf  of  candidates  for 
public  office  or  permit   nonmembers  of  the 
university  to  avail  themselves  of  these  uni- 
versity facilities,  the  university  should  make 
and  collect  appropriate  charges  for  the  use 
of  such  facilities;  similarly,  even  where  re- 
imbursement has  been  collected  by  the  uni- 
versity,  extraordinary   or   prolonged   use  of 
such  facUtles,  particularly  by  nonmembers  of 
the  university  community,  might  be  grounds 
for  disqualification." 

These  Guidelines  are  not  unreasonable  and 
would  require  a  substantial  nexus  between 
the  university  corporation  and  the  political 
activity,  as  in  the  last  examples  given.  How- 
ever, an  analysis  of  tax  policy  and  first 
amendment  considerations  reveals  several 
serious  Issues  concerning  the  scope  which 
the  statutory  restriction  should  be  given. 

Tax  Policy  Considerations.  The  ix>llcy  con- 
siderations underlying  the  exemption  to 
"educational"  Institutions  clearly  envisage 
the  furtherance  of  a  free,  democratic  society 
through  informed,  active  citizens.  While  the 
scope  of  the  term  "educational"  will  be  fiir- 
ther  discussed  In  a  later  section,''  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  colleges  and  universities 
fall  comfortably  within  It.  One  of  the  major 
functions  of  these  Institutions  is  to  engen- 
der in  students  an  understanding  of  society 
so  that  they  may  be  better  equipped  to  play 
an  active  role  In  It;  "»  actual  {>artlclpatlon  In 
the  give  and  take  of  a  free  society  Is  an  Im- 
portant adjunct  to  this  educational  experi- 
ence. Thus,  even  If  it  Is  granted  that  partici- 
pation in  political  activities  as  a  part  of  the 
formal  '•urrlculum  may  be  validly  regulated 
to  avoid  government  underwriting  of  politi- 
cal activities,  this  poO&jmlght  be  extended 
unwisely  to  compel  a  unTverslty,  by  threat 
of  loss  of  preferred  tax  status,  to  discrimi- 
nate In  providing  facilities  between  those 
student  groups  active  In  pursuing  extracur- 
ricular legislative  or  elective  solutions  to  po- 
litical problems  and  those  student  groups 
which  are  content  to  discuss  political  Issues 
abstractly.  To  the  extent  that  It  limits  the 
breadth  and  content  of  the  educational  ex- 
perience, such  discrimination  thereby  de- 
feats the  policy  behind  exempting  educa- 
tional Institutions. 

First  Amendment  Considerations.  Whether 
or  not  speech  limitations  on  a  university 
corporation  enjoying  a  tax  exemption  are 
appropriate,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
members  of  the  university  community,  as 
Individuals,  enjoy  the  full  range  of  first 
amendment  protections.  Should  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  by  direct  action  or  Indirect 
threats,  put  in  question  a  university's  ex- 
emption, the  first  amendment  rights  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty  may  be  impinged  upon  In 
two  distinct  ways.  First.  If  nonpartisan  uni- 
versity toleration  is  to  be  viewed  as  "partici- 
pation" by  the  university  and  the  activities 
of  students  or  faculty  "attributed"  to  It,  the 
university  will  necessarily  feel  compelled  to 
outlaw  such  activity  on  Its  campus.  In  so 
limiting  the  types  of  political  activity  which 
It  will  tolerate,  the  university  In  Its  caution 
may  well  proscribe  that  which  even  the  IRS 
or,  ultimately,  the  courts  would  not  sanc- 


tion. Second,  even  If  the  university  Itself 
does  not  Intervene  with  limiting  rules,  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  aware  that  their  activity 
may  have  negative  tax  consequences  upon 
the  Institution,  may  Impose  limitations  up- 
on their  own  freedoms  of  speech  and  associa- 
tion. This  Indirect  "chlUlng  effect"  of  the 
amblgiUty  of  the  standard  applied  and  the 
possibility  of  IRS  reappraisal,  therefore 
raises  serious  first  amendment  questions 
concerning  the  validity  of  both  the  standard 
and  the  IRS  application. 

While  there  Is  scarce  Judicial  authority  di- 
rectly raising  first  amendment  limitations 
against  denials  of  501(c)(3)  and  170(c)(2) 
exemptions,  cases  arising  In  other  contexts 
suggest  the  probable  direction  of  the  result. 
In  American  Communications  Association  v. 
Douds,^  Justice  Frankf  lurter  argued  that  ".  .  . 
".  .  .  Congress  may  withhold  all  sorts  of  facil- 
ities for  a  better  life  but  If  it  affords  them  it 
cannot  make  them  available  In  an  arbitrary 
way  or  exact  surrender  of  freedoms  ururelated 
to  the  purpose  of  the  facilities."  "*  Applying 
this  sensitive  reasoning  to  the  activity  of  a 
Good  Government  League,  the  Sixth  Circuit 
In  Seasongood  v.  Commissioner  «  strictly  con- 
strued the  term  "propaganda"  to  reach  only 
coloring  or  distortion  of  facts  with  an  ulterior 
motive.  The  court  held  that  such  conduct 
did  not  disqualify  the  League  from  receiving 
deductible  contributions,  suggesting  that  any 
other  construction  might  violate  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  free  speech.''- 

The  Supreme  Court  has  reached  similar 
conclusions  in  related  areas.  In  United  States 
V.  Harriss.'^  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
registration  provisions  of  the  Federal  Regula- 
tion of  Lobbying  Act,"^  which  regulated  per- 
sons soliciting  money  to  infiuence.  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation, 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  applied  to  direct 
communications  with  members  of  Congress."* 
In  Speiser  v.  Randall,^  the  Cour  Invalidated 
a  California  procedure  which  denied  a  vet- 
eran's property  tax  exemption  to  persons  who 
refused  to  subscribe  to  oaths  that  they  did 
not  advocate  the  overthrow  of  federal  or  state 
government  by  force.''' 

The  Court  generally  has  upheld  statutes 
where  the  abridgement  of  free  speech  Is  lim- 
ited In  scope  and  there  Is  a  rational  connec- 
tion between  the  prohibition  or  burden  im- 
posed by  the  statute  and  a  Justifiable  public 
Interest  served  by  Its  objective.*"'  In  Comma- 
rdano  v.  United  States,"  the  Court  stated  that 
the  nondiscriminatory  denial  of  deduction 
from  gross  Income  of  sums  expended  to 
promote  or  defeat  legislation  is  not  designed 
to  prevent  the  expression  of  dangerous  ideas, 
on  the  theory  that  Congress  could  reasonably 
determine  that  everyone  should  stand  on 
equal  footing  with  regard  to  the  purchase  cf 
publicity  that  can  influence  the  fate  of  legis- 
lation."''  A  reading  of  Cammarano  together 
with  Harriss  suggests  that  the  political  activ- 
ity restriction  is  on  Its  face  valid  as  a  rea- 
sonable qualification  to  the  exercise  of  an 
educational  institution's  tax  exemption. 
However,  both  the  Cammarano  and  Harriss 
decisions  were  careful  to  indicate  that  any 
deterrence  of  first  amendment  activities  in 
these  cases  was  purely  Incidental  to  valid 
regulatory  policies  and  not  intended  to  in- 
hibit free  speech."^'  The  results  reached  are 
thus  consistent  with  the  overbreadth  doc- 
trine "=  which  requries  that  regulation  of  first 
amendment  activities  must  be  drafted  with 
precision  so  as  to  avoid  deterring  protected 
expression  not  falling  within  the  ambit  of  the 
government's  legitimate   concern." 

Thus,  In  light  of  the  Indicated  threat  to 
the  right  of  students  and  faculty  to  free 
speech  and  the  Supreme  Court's  unwilling- 
ness to  allow  statutory  abridgement  of  these 
rights,  a  broad  reading  of  the  political  activ- 
ity restriction  and  a  broad  application  of  the 
restriction  to  university  corporations  which 
would  tend  to  effectively  Inhibit  all  political 
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activity  on  campuses  would  be  unjustified 
and  possibly  unconstitutional. 

DISQUAUFYING    ACTIVITT    BT    PT7BUC   INTEREST 
CBOTTPS 

Although  certain  questions  pertaining  to 
the  application  of  the  political  activity  re- 
striction to  universities  unresolved,  recent 
activity  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  sug- 
gests that  the  real  battleground  over  tax 
policy  regarding  the  restriction  may  take 
place  in  the  context  of  the  public  Interest 
study  group  or  law  firm.  Until  recently.  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  district  ofHcea  rou- 
tinely granted  applications  for  advance  rul- 
ings that  declared  such  new  organizations  to 
be  "charitable"  if  they  purported  to  be  so. 
On  October  9,  1970,  however,  the  Service  an- 
nounced a  "moratorium"  on  new  tax  exemp- 
tions to  those  public  Interest  organizations 
which  litigate  and  suggested  that  major  com- 
mitments to  such  organizations  should  not 
be  undertaken  during  a  60-day  IRS  study, 
all  amid  speculation  that  corporate  pressure 
was  being  applied  upon  the  Government  to 
weaken  the  fight  against  corporate  pollu- 
tion, unfair  trade  practices,  and  unsafe  prod- 
ucts. The  Service  indicated  that  the  study 
would  determine  whether  such  organizations 
truly  serve  the  public  interest,  and  would 
question  the  fundamental  Idea  of  an  Indirect 
Government  subsidy  for  public  Interest  liti- 
gation. 

The  IRS  decision  was  promptly  criticized 
by  members  of  the  Senate  Employment,  Man- 
power and  Poverty  Subcommittees  In  a  letter 
to  Commissioner  Randolph  W.  Thrower.  Not- 
ing the  deductibility  of  corporate  legal  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  defending  pollution,  tht 
letter  stressed  the  need  for  public  Interest 
advocacy,  the  chUllng  effect  the  IRS  action 
would  have  upon  such  activities,  and  the  fact 
that  the  "clear  effect  .  .  .  would  be  to  shut 
off  contributions  to  many  organizations  sim- 
ply out  of  fear  that  they  might  not  qualify — 
and  even  worse,  to  force  organizations  with 
legitimate  causes  of  action  to  forego  filing 
lawsuits  for  fear  of  losing  their  tax-exempt 
status."  " 

The  specific  action  against  groups  which 
engage  In  litigation  clearly  appears  miscon- 
ceived. Public  interest  firms,  like  traditional 
legal  aid  groups,  provide  a  service  which 
their  respective  clients,  the  poor  and  the  "av- 
erage American,"  cannot  afford."  Such  tra- 
ditional legal  aid  societies  and  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  for  years  have  engaged 
In  politically  sensitive  litigation  without 
threat  of  losing  tax  exemptions.  The  Regula- 
tions themselves  recognize  as  "charitable" 
activities  the  defense  of  "human  and  civil 
rights  secured  by  law.""  and  the  "human 
right"  to  clean  air  or  an  uncluttered  envi- 
ronment may  prove  as  Judicially  cognizable 
as  the  rights  to  free  speech  and  equal  protec- 
tion. Thus,  it  would  appear  that  litigation  in 
the  Interest  of  public  health  and  safety  Is 
clearly  prima  facie  charitable. 

Nor  Is  the  IRS  on  strong  groimd  lii  point- 
ing to  the  lack  of  standards  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes "public  Interest"  litigation.  Courts 
have  effective  means  to  deal  with  plaintiffs 
whose  motives  are  improper,  or  who  do  not 
adequately  represent  the  public  or  other 
class  Interests,  by  dismissing  a  suit  or  Im- 
posing costs.  Furthermore,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  scope  of  the  public  Interest  In 
newly  acknowledged  human  rights  Is  within 
the  province  of  the  courts,  not  the  IRS,  and 
a  liberal  construction  is  warranted  on  tax 
neutrality  grounds  regarding  suits  to  re- 
dress corporate  wrongs.  Since  the  corpora- 
tion may  deduct  legal  costs  are  a  business 
expense,  exempting  the  public  Interest  law 
firm,  and  allowing  deductions  on  funds  con- 
tributed to  It,  represents  one  of  the  few 
ways  to  alleviate  the  fundamental  Inequality 
between  private  individuals  and  powerful 
corporations. 

On  November  12,  1970,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  announced  Guidelines"  which 
It  would  apply  In  the  future  In  determining 
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the  tax  status  of  organizations  engaged  in 
litigation,  thus  ending  the  earlier-announced 
"moratorium"  on  the  granting  of  tax  exemp- 
tions to  such  organizations.  Although  Com- 
missioner Thrower  indicated  that  the  Guide- 
lines would  be  administered  flexibly.  It  la 
difficult  to  project  the  scope  of  their  future 
application. 

Different  considerations  arise  In  dealing 
with  public  Interest  groups  which  engage 
neither  in  litigation  nor  In  lobbying,  but 
seeks  Instead  to  inform  the  public  on  various 
matters  which  may  seriously  affect  them. 
Such  organizations,  by  analyzing  and  re- 
porting upon  the  safety  of  certain  products 
or  the  efficiency  of  federal  agencies,  serve  a 
watchdog  function  Impossible  for  the  average 
citizen.  If  past  experience  Is  a  valid  guide, 
the  more  controversial  the  areas  probed  by 
these  organizations  In  their  studies,  the 
more  likely  their  tax  status  as  "educational" 
Institutions  will  be  questioned.  There  Is  a 
further  possibility  that  an  organization's 
firm  position  on  an  issue  may  be  used  to 
categorize  It  as  an  "action"  organization, 
and  hence  disqualified. 

"Education"  and  "Propaganda" — Analysis 
of  Controversial  Issues.  The  requirement 
that,  as  a  condition  to  receiving  preferred 
tax  status,  no  substantial  part  of  an  orga- 
nization's activities  be  "carrying  on  propa- 
ganda." has  been  used  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  as  a  basis  for  urging  that  associ- 
ations formed  to  disseminate  controversial  or 
partisan  information  are  not  "educational."  •• 
Taxpayers  have  contested  this  position,  lead- 
ing to  a  series  of  cases  broadening  the  scope 
of  the  statutory  provision.  Slee  v.  Commis- 
sioner w  Involved  the  American  Birth  Control 
League,  which  gave  free  medical  service  to 
married  women,  collected  and  distributed  In- 
formation about  birth  control,  and  sought 
to  enlist  the  support  and  cooperation  of  leg- 
islators In  repealing  and  amending  statutes 
preventing  birth  control.  The  Board  of  Tax 
Appeals  denied  the  deduction  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  League  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  not  exclusively  educational  since  It  was 
formed,  among  other  reasons,  to  disseminate 
propaganda  concerning  a  controversial  mat- 
ter."" The  Second  Circuit  affirmed  on  the 
narrow  ground  that  Congress  did  not  Intend 
to  subsidize  political  activities;  the  fact  that 
the  subject  matter  was  "controversial"  was 
not  considered  significant,  but  the  court  felt 
that  the  League  had  engaged  In  "political 
agitation"  which  placed  It  outside  the  stat- 
ute.'"' 

In  Weyl  v.  Commissioner,^"*  the  Board  of 
Tax  Appeals  disallowed  the  deduction  of  con- 
tributions to  the  League  of  Industrial  De- 
mocracy, an  organization  promoting  a  new 
social  movement  based  on  production  for  use 
rather  than  profit,  on  the  ground  that  It  dealt 
with   a   controversial    subject   with   partisan 
overtones.   The  Second  Circuit  reversed  on 
the  grounds  that  a  controversial  social  doc- 
trine on  resemblance  to  a  political  party  was 
not  fatal,  and  that  the  League  had  "no  legis- 
lative program  hovering  over  Its  activities."  i™ 
In  Leubuscher  v.  Commissioner  '"♦  the  Second 
Circuit  upheld  the  deductibility  of  a  bequest 
to  teach,  expound,  and  propagate  the  Ideas 
of  Henry  George,  although  It  affirmed  the  dis- 
allowance of  the  deduction  of  a  second  be- 
quest  to  another  organization   to   seek   the 
abolition  of  tax  on  industry."*  Similarly,  in 
Seasongood  v.  Commissioner  «•  the  Second 
Circuit  reversed   the  Tax  Court's  denial   of 
a  deduction  for  contributing  to  the  Hamilton 
County  Good  Government  League,"'  stating 
that    "propaganda"    requires    distortion    of 
facts  with  an  ulterior  motive,  and  that  "oth- 
erwise attempting  to  influence  legislation" 
necessitates  direct  contact  with  Congress."" 
The  court  also  repudiated  the  Treasury's  dis- 
tinction  between   direct   action   and   public 
education,    holding    that   since    the    League 
spent  less  than  five  percent  of  Its  time  on 
direct  action.  It  qualified  as  an  educational 
organization.'" 


Although  the  foregoing  cases  are  persua- 
sive authority  for  the  proposition  that  an  ex- 
emption or  deduction  should  not  be  denied 
merely  because  an  organization  advocates 
controversial  doctrines  with  political  over- 
tones,"" other  decisions  adopt  a  narrower 
point  of  view.  In  Estate  of  Blaine  v.  Commis- 
sioner,^^ the  Tax  Court  denied  deductions 
for  contributions  to  the  Foundation  for 
World  Government  based  on  Its  determina- 
tion that  the  organization's  studies  of  prob- 
lems relating  to  world  government  were  not 
purely  educational,  since  "the  ultimate  aim 
of  such  work  was  the  attainment  of  a  polit- 
ical objective." »"  Other  cases  have  similarly 
denied  an  organization  preferred  status  where 
there  was  no  direct  lobbying  and  the  disqual- 
ifying activity  consisted  merely  of  attempt- 
ing to  mold  public  opinion  In  favor  of  a  cer- 
tain revision  of  the  law.'"  Organizations 
such  as  antisaloon  leagues  seeking  the  en- 
actment of  prohibition  laws  and  the  selec- 
tion of  prohibition  officials,"*  clubs  formed 
to  urge  specific  reforms  of  municipal  prob- 
lems,"' and  organizations  formed  to  secure 
equal  rights  for  women  "•  have  all  been  held 
to  have  as  their  object  the  dissemination  of 
controversial  or  partisan  propaganda,  and 
therefore  to  be  nonexempt. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  apparently 
had  adhered  to  a  policy  of  focusing  on  an  or- 
ganization's political  purposes  rather  than 
specific,  "quantifiable"  activities.'"  The  cur- 
rent Regulations  broadly  define  "education" 
as  the  instruction  or  training  of  an  individ- 
ual for  the  purpwjse  of  Improving  or  develop- 
ing his  capabilities  or  the  instruction  of  the 
public  on  subjects  useful  to  the  Individual 
and  beneficial  to  the  community."*  The  un- 
fortunate distinction  between  education  and 
propaganda  Is  retained,  however.  In  other 
provisions.  An  organization,  for  example.  Is 
not  educational  if  its  "principal  function  Is 
the  mere  presentation  of  unsupported  opin- 
ion. "»  Although  there  clearly  is  merit  In  dls- 
coxu-aging  the  dissemination  of  untruth,  the 
Regulations  provision  covering  "unsupported 
opinion  may  inhibit  organizations  seeking 
to  enlighten  the  public  on  matters  In  cur- 
rent disrepute. 

Action  Organizations.  Although  the  terms 
"educational"  and  "charitable"  are  broadly 
defined  by  the  Regulations,  and  although  an 
organization  Involved  In  controversial  mat- 
ters Is  not  per  se  disqualified  from  preferred 
tax  status,  the  Regulations  utilize  the  con- 
cept of  an  "action"  organization  to  separate 
exempt  from  nonexempt  organizations 
among  those  operating  in  controversial  areas. 
An  organization  will  fall  within  the  "action" 
category  If  It  ( 1 )  urges  the  public  to  contact 
members  of  a  legislative  body  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing,  supporting  or  opposing 
legislation;  (2)  advocates  the  adoption  or  re- 
jection of  legislation; '="  (3)  makes  written  or 
oral  statements  on  behalf  of,  or  In  opposition 
to,  a  candidate  for  public  office  '="  or  (4)  ad- 
vocates, or  campaigns  for,  the  attainment  of 
a  main  or  primary  social  objective  which  may 
be  attained  only  by  legislation  ,'2= 

These  provisions  are  ambiguous  and  often 
difficult  to  reconcile.  For  example,  the  Regu- 
lations provide  that  an  organization  Is  edu- 
cational even  though  It  advocates  a  particu- 
lar position,  so  long  as  It  presents  a  full  and 
fair  exposition  of  the  pertinent  facts.'*"  This 
policy  Is  undercut,  however,  by  the  provision 
that  advocacy  of  a  primary  objective  which 
may  be  attained  only  by  legislation  or  defeat 
of  proposed  legislation  Is  disqualifying  ac- 
tion. The  Regulations'  lack  of  clarity  makes 
them  susceptible  to  overbroad  application 
which  discriminates  against  organizations 
advocating  controversial  doctrines,'"  and  this 
danger  of  discriminatory  treatment  Is  further 
compounded  by  the  sporadic  nature  of  IRS 
scrutiny  and  the  likelihood  that  an  organi- 
zation will  be  singled  out  for  review  because 
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of  attention  drawn  to  Its  "controversial"  or 
"political"  program  by  the  news  media.»» 
Therefore,  It  seems  clear  that  the  "educa- 
tion" versus  "propaganda"  and  "action 
group"  distinctions,  like  the  dubious  consid- 
eration of  political  purposes  In  lieu  of  sub- 
stantial activities,'"  tend  to  foster  uncer- 
tainty and  to  Inhibit  the  sponsorship  of  ac- 
tivities and  programs  which  might  arguably 
be  deemed  "political." 

AN    APPaAISAL    OF    THE    RESTRICTIONS 

Ambiguities  already  demonstrated  In  the 
application  of  the  poUtlcal  activity  restric- 
tion particularly  as  regards  legislation  stig- 
gest  the  need  for  a  broad  reexamination  of 
the  merits  of  the  restriction  Itself.  Defense 
of  the  restriction  to  date  has  been  predicated 
on  three  factors:  (1)  the  possible  erosion  of 
the  tax  base  through  expanding  exemptions 
and  deductions;  (2)  the  Inherent  undeslr- 
abllity  of  lobbying;  and  (3)  the  policy  against 
subvention  and  In  favor  of  tax  neutrality. 
Each  of  these  considerations  Is  separately 
subject  to  challenge. 

Tax  Base  Rationale.  Advocates  of  the  re- 
striction argue  that  the  tax  base  should  be 
protected  against  erosion  by  expanding  ex- 
emptions and  deductions,  since  the  Treasury 
must  replace  from  other  sources  revenue  lost 
from  granting  preferred  tax  status  to  section 
501(c)(3)  and  i70(c)  (2)  corporations.  This 
argument  Is  unpersuaslve,  however,  since  It 
is  not  clear  that  the  revenue  consequences 
of  denying  preferred  status  to  politically  ac- 
tive organizations  are  significant.  Many  char- 
itable corporations  presently  exempt  under 
section  501(c)  (3)  also  may  be  exempt  under 
other  provisions  of  section  501  and  thus  will 
continue  to  engage  In  political  activity  with- 
out risking  loss  of  their  exemption.'"  Even 
if  such  a  corporation  does  not  qualify  for  an 
alternative  exemption,  it  Is  unlikely  "to  have 
any  "Income"  within  the  meaning  of  section 
61  of  the  Code.'"  Furthermore,  any  revenue 
significance  derived  from  denying  deductions 
of  individual  contributions  to  corporations 
not  qualifying  under  section  170(c)(2)  Is 
marginal  due  to  the  sporadic  nature  of  IRS 
scrutiny  "•  and  the  likelihood  that  If  a  cor- 
poration were  to  lose  Its  preferred  status,  a 
contributor  would  either  find  an  exempt  or- 
ganization with  slmlliar  goals  or  would  do- 
nate to  exempt  charities  without  regard  to 
specific  goals.'** 

Undesirability  of  Lobbying.  A  second  ar- 
gument Is  based  on  the  premise  that  lobby- 
ing Is  Inherently  undesirable.  The  standard 
objections  are:    (1)    that  lobbying  furthers 
self-Interest  rather  than  the  public  welfare; 
(2)  that  It  supplies  distorted  Information  to 
the  legislator  who  Is  seeking  facts;  and  (3) 
that    It    frequently    operates    coerclvely,    by 
threats  of  reprisal   and  offers  of  campaign 
contributions,  thereby  making  opposition  to 
Its  views  difficult.'"  These  arguments  are  un- 
persuaslve, however,  when  applied  to  chari- 
table, educational,  and  scientific  organiza- 
tions. Presumably,  charities  otherwise  satis- 
fying the  requirements  of  sections  501(c)  (3» 
and    170(c)(2)    are   pursuing   selfless   goals 
which  society  fosters.  If  these  exempt  pur- 
poses can  best  be  served  by  encouraging  leg- 
islation, then  restricting  such  activity  only 
narrows  the  field  of  ideas  presented  to  legis- 
lators,  but   also  demes   these   organizations 
an  Important  avenue  for  fulfilling  their  ex- 
empt   purposes.    The    organization    and    Its 
contributors  should  not  be  penalized   by  a 
blanket  denial  of  preferred  tax  status;  only 
political    activities    which    do   not   promote 
such  exempt  purposes  should  be  prohibited. 
Although   greater   selectivity   Is   required    to 
screen  out  these  contributors  who  receive  a 
charitable  deduction  for  selfishly  motivated 
contributions,  this  does  not  require  a  denial 
of  exemption  or  deductions  merely  because 
an  organization  is  poUtlcally  active.  For  ex- 
ample, a  percentage  limitation  on  deductible 
contributions  from  a  donor  to  any  organiza- 
tion would  serve  to  screen  donofrs  couching 
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a  private  economic  motive  (for  example,  a 
pecuniary  Interest  In  an  organization's  cur- 
r»nt  activity  on  particular  legislation)  with- 
out disqualifying  benevolently  motivated 
donors.'** 

Subvention  Policy.  A  third  rationale  for 
the  restriction  is  the  policy  against  subven- 
tion, the  underwriting  by  the  government  of 
political  activities.  This  policy  was  first  ar- 
ticulated by  Judge  Learned  Hand  In  Slee  v. 
Commissioner,^'*  and  has  been  relied  upon 
In  subsequent  case  law,  Treasury  rulings,  and 
legal  commentary."*  The  basic  notion,  not 
without  merit,  is  that  legislation  affects  all 
citizens  and  all  citizens  should  be  treated 
equally.  The  expense  of  competing  for  legis- 
lative favor  should  not  be  passed  unequally 
to  the  federal  government.  Under  this  theory, 
the  Treasury  stands  neutral,  and  each  tax- 
payer who  would  Influence  legislation  bears 
the  whole  cost  himself. 

The     neutrality     argument,     however.     Is 

fatally  undercut  In  two  respects.  First,  tax 

neutrality  has  not  been  uniformly  respected. 
Inadequacies  of  record  keeping,  sporadic  IRS 
scrutiny,  and  favoring  of  some  political  pur- 
poses over  others  have  left  a  gap  between 
theory  and  performance.'"  Furthermore,  sec- 
tion   162 (e)    of   the   Code   was   amended   in 
1962  to  allow  a  business  deduction  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  either  in  connection  with 
appearances  before,   or  communications  to, 
committees  or  Individual  members  of  Con- 
gress or  any  state  or  local  legislative  body, 
or  in  connection  with  any  communication 
to  an  organization  regarding  legislation  of 
interest  to  the  taxpayer  and  an  organization 
of  which  he  is  a  member.'"  This  deduction 
clearly  provides   for  substantial  subvention 
for  business,  and  Is  in  direct  contrast  with 
the  broad  proscription  for  charities  requir- 
ing that  no  substantial  part  of  their  activ- 
ities be  "carrying  on  prc^aganda  or  other- 
wise attempting  to  influence  legislation.""*' 
In  Cammarano,  the  IRS  had  argued  against 
allowing  the  deduction,  talcing  the  position 
that  to  do  so  would  upset  the  tax  equilib- 
rium which  existed  due  to  the  then  exist- 
ing   uniform    prohibition    against    subven- 
tion.""  The   Supreme   Court   accepted   this 
argument  and  upheld  the  IBS,  noting  that 
this  policy  applied  to  religious,  charitable, 
scientlflc,  literary,  and  educational  organl- 
zatlons.'**  and  at  the  same  time  rejected  the 
contention  that  denial  of  the  deduction  vio- 
lated the  first  amendment."*  By  reversing 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  1962  amendment  to 
section  162(e)  Indicates  a  changed  congres- 
sional   position   on   subvention,   makes   de- 
fense of  the  policy  dlfflcult  since  it  is  no 
longer  uniformly  applied,  and  raises  serious 
first   amendment    Issues   regarding   whether 
the  restrictions  applied  to  section  501(c)  (8) 
and    170(c)  (2)    organizations   operate    dls- 
crtmlnatorUy     to     suppress     constitutional 
freedoms."* 

The  neutrality  argument  is  also  undercut 
by  the  fact  that  the  logic  of  neutrality  does 
not  require  a  complete  absence  of  subven- 
tion, but  only  that  the  opportunity  to  in- 
fluence the  fate  of  legislation  or  other 
political  processes  be  equally  avaUable  to 
every  taxpayer.  This  raises  important  issues 
regarding  the  proper  operation  of  a  demo- 
cratic society.  It  is  vital.  In  a  democracy, 
that  there  be  adequate  opportunity  for  the 
presentation  of  a  variety  of  viewpoints,  so 
that  the  diversity  of  the  society's  interests 
are  known  and  accounted  for  by  government. 
It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the  present 
system,  rather  than  embodying  a 
"neutrality,"  Is  actually  discriminatory,  po- 
tentially violative  of  equal  protection."* 
Such  a  violation  may  be  found  when  the 
corporate  side  of  a  public  Interest  contro- 
versy deducts  lobbying  expenses  while  a 
comparable  deduction  is  denied  the  citizen- 
donor  to  a  politically  active  public  interest 
group.  Under  a  progressive  tax  structure  the 
cost  of  political  representation  is  higher  for 
the  poor  to  the  extent  that  individuals  sup- 
port pollUcal   goals   by  making  deductible 


contributions  to  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions.'" To  the  extent  that  only  "substantial" 
political  activity  is  proscribed  for  section 
601(c)(3)  and  170(c)(2)  organizations,"* 
there  Is  discrimination  between  large  and 
small  charitable  organizations;  a  large 
charity  may  engage  In  political  activity 
which  is  "insubstantial"  in  comparison  with 
Its  other  activities,  which  would  be  clearly 
disqualifying  if  conducted  by  a  small 
charity."*  Furthermore,  since  businesses  may 
deduct  all  legislative  expenses  except  "grass 
roots"  lobbying,"*  there  is  a  discrimination 
in  favor  of  business  interests  and  against 
individual  and  consumer  interests.  Thus,  It 
would  appear  that  no  reasonable  grounds 
exist  for  denying  public  interest  groups  ac- 
cess to  legislators  equivalent  to  that  afforded 
to  corporations. 

CONCX.T7SION 

A  relaxation  of  the  tendency  of  the  IRS 
toward  overbroad  interpretation  of  the  re- 
straints on  political  activity,  and  toward  dis- 
approval of  organizations  which  advocate 
new  or  "controversial"  Ideas  is  warranted  to 
give  full  effect  to  the  sututory  purpose  of 
fostering  charitable,  educational,  and  scien- 
tlflc activity  and  to  avoid  impingement  on 
first  amendment  freedoms. 

Further,  a  change  In  the  law  is  warranted 
in  order  to  allow  for  nonpartisan  legislative 
activity  by  consumer  and  social  welfare 
groups.  This  result  is  warranted  since  the  use 
of  political  means  serves  both  to  effectuate 
charitable  purposes,  and  to  further  demo- 
cratic goals  by  encouraging  the  active  repre- 
sentation of  groups  not  formally  represented 
by  organized  Interests,  and  by  providing  leg- 
islators and  public  officials  with  a  wider  and 
more  balanced  spectrum  of  facts,  arguments, 
and  solutions  to  complex  Issues.'"  To  the  ex- 
tent that  these  groups  represent  public  in- 
terests In  conflict  with  those  of  private,  com- 
mercial Interests,  repeal  of  the  lobbying  re- 
striction would  serve  to  offset  the  corporate 
section  162(e)  subvention.  It  would  also 
eliminate  the  indicated  enforcement  and  pol- 
icy problems  stemming  from  the  restric- 
tion— e.g.  the  dubious  education  versus  prop- 
aganda distinction —  "«  and  focus  Instead  on 
the  Issue  of  whether  the  lobbying  is  con- 
sistent with  the  exempt  charitable  purposes. 

FOOTNOTES 
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"The  term  "preferred  tax  status"  is  used 
throughout  this  article  to  refer  to  both  the 
exemption  accorded  to  the  organization  itself 
and  the  deductions  granted  to  those  who 
make  donations  to  such  exempt  organiza- 
tions. 

'Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954,  §§  170(c)  (2),  601 
(c)  (3) ,  OS  amended.  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969, 
Pub.  L.  No.  91-172,  §  201(a)  (1)  (B),  83  Stat. 
549.  Section  501(c)(3)  provides  preferred 
status,  with  restrictions,  to  "corporations  .  .  . 
organized  and  operated  exclusively  for  reli- 
gious, charitable,  scientific  ...  or  educational 
purposes  .  .  .  ."  The  deduction  and  exemption 
provisions  further  encourage  gifts  to  educa- 
tional, religious,  and  charitable  organizations 
by  providing  a  maximum  allowable  deduction 
of  50  percent  to  taxpayers'  adjusted  gross  in- 
come for  contributions  to  these  organizations. 
In  contrast  to  a  20  percent  limitation  for  oth- 
er charitable  contributions.  See  id.  §  170(b) 

(1)  (A),  (B),  as  amended.  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969,  Fub.  L.  No.  91-172,  |  201  (a)  (1 ) ,  83  Stat. 
549.  See  also  id.  55  2055(a),  2106(a)(2)(A) 
(charitable  bequests  deductions),  S  3121(b) 
(8)  (B)  (social  security  exemption) ,  5  2622(a) 

(2)  (gift  tax  deduction). 

=>lt  Is  weU  settled  that  "a  charitable  use, 
where  neither  law  nor  public  policy  forbids, 
may  be  applied  to  almost  anything  that  tends 
to  promote  the  well-doing  and  well-being  of 
social  man."  2  W.  Perry  Trusts  S  687  (6th  ed. 
1911).  See  also  Clark,  The  Limitation  on  Po- 
litical Activities,  A  Discordant  Note  in  the 
Law  of  Charities,  46  Va.  L.  Rev.  439  (1960). 


*  For  example,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
denies  preferred  status  to  "feeder"  organiza- 
tions. Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954,  5  602,  as  amend- 
ed, Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  Pub.  L.  No  91- 
172,  i  121(b)  (7) ,  83  Stat.  542.  Thus,  an  orga- 
nlzatlon  primarily  carrying  on  a  trade  or  bus- 
iness for  profit  is  not  exempt  merely  because 
Its  profits  are  payable  to  organizations  exempt 
tmder  section  601.  See  Treas.  Reg.  1.502-1 
(a)  (c) .  TJD.  6662,  1963-2  Cum.  Bull.  214.  See 
also  Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954,  §  §  503,  504,  5ll- 
14. 

'Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954,  S  5  170(c)  (2),  50i 
(c)  (3),  as  amended.  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
Pub.  L.  No.  91-172.  5  201(a)(1)(B),  83  Stot 
549. 

*  Under  the  Code,  charitable  organizations 
which  qualify  as  tax  exempt  civic  or  welfare 
organizations  may  engage  In  political  activi- 
ties. Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954,  i  501  (c)  (4) . 

'  When  an  organization  falls  to  qualify  un- 
der section  601(c)(3)  the  donor  loses  the 
section  170(c)  (2)  deduction  from  income  tax, 

and  Is  additionally  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  gift  or  estate  tax  on  his  contribution.  Int. 
Rev.  CODE  of  1954,  5  §  2055(a),  2622(a);  see 
Estate  of  Anita  M.  Blaine,  22  T.C.  1195  (1954) ; 
The  Hxintington  Nafl  Bank,  13  T.C.  780 
(1949). 

*  Act  of  Aug.  27,  1984.  349,  i  32,  28  Stat. 
This  income  tax  statute  was  held  unconsti- 
tutional as  applied  to  Interest  derived  from 
estate  bonds.  Pollock  v.  Farmers  Loan  &  Trust 
Co.,  157  U.S.  429.  aff'd  on  rehearing,  158  VS. 
601  (1895) .  See  generally  Clark,  supra  note  3, 
at  444-52. 

•Act  of  Oct.  3,  1913,  ch.  18,  1 11(0)  (a),  38 
Stat.  172  (codified  at  Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1964, 
5  601). 

"War  Revenue  Act,  ch.  63,  1 1201(2),  40 
Stat.  330  ( 1917)  (codified  at  Int.  Rev.  Code  of 
1964,  5  170(c)(2)). 

"Revenue  Act  of  1924,  ch.  234.  tit.  HI, 
5  303(a)  (3),  43  Stat.  306  (codified  at  Int. 
Rev.  Code  of  1954,  f  2600(a)  (2) ) . 

"  Revenue  Act  of  1932,  ch.  209,  5  505,  47 
Stat.  247  (codified  at  Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954, 
J  2522(a)  (2)).  This  provision  was  originally 
a  temporary  one,  in  effect  from  1924  to  1926 
before  becoming  permanent.  43  Stat.  313 
(1924). 

"  O.D.  704,  3  Cum.  Bull.  240  (1920) ;  S.I362, 
2  Cum.  Bull.  152,  154  (1920);  see  Herbert  E. 
Pales,  9  B.T.A.  828  (1927);  Sophia  O.  Ooxe,  5 
B.T.A.  261  (1926). 

"Treas,  Reg.  45,  art.  617,  T.D.  2831,  21 
Tbeas.  E>ec.  Int.  Rev.  286  ( 1920 ) . 

"  42  P.2d  184  (2d  Clr.  1930) . 

"J.  Noah  H.  Slee,  15  B.T.A.  710,  715  (1929). 
The  statute  then  In  effect  permitted  deduc- 
tions for  gifts  made  to  any  "corporation  .  .  . 
organized  and  operated  exclusively  for  re- 
ligious, charitable,  scientific,  literary  or  edu- 
cation purposes  ...  or  ...  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  animals.  .  .  ."  Revenue  Act  of 
1921.  ch.  136.  tit.  U,  pt.  2,  S  214(a)  (11)  (B), 
42  Stat.  241. 

"  42  F.2d  at  185.  But  see  Olrard  Trust  Co.  v. 
Commissioner,  122  F.2d  108  (3d  Cir.  7941); 
Cochran  v.  Commissioner,  78  F.2d  176  (4th 
Clr.  1935). 

"  42  F.2d  at  185. 

»» See.  e.g.,  Sharpe's  Estate  v.  Commissioner, 
148  P.2d  179  (3d  Clr.  1945) ;  Marshall  v.  Com- 
missioner, 147  F.2d  75  (2d  Cir.) ,  cert  denied, 
326  U.S.  872  (1946);  Clark,  supra  note  3,  at 
446-47. 

*  See  Note,  The  Revenue  Code  and  a  Char- 
ity's Politics,  73  Yale  L.J.  661,  668-67  (1964) 
and  cases  cited  therein. 

•"Revenue  Act  of  1934.  ch.  277,  {  23(o)  (2), 
48  Stat.  690  (income  tax);  id.  i  101(b),  48 
Stat.  700  (exempt  corporations) ;  id.  5  406. 
48  Stat.  765  (estate  tax);  id.  5  617,  48  Stat. 
760  (gift  tax). 

"For  debate  on  this  provision,  see  78  Cono. 
Rec.  5861,  5959.  7831  (1934).  See  also  110 
Cong.  Rec.  5078-79  ( 1964) . 

»  See  Seasongood  v.  Commissioner,  227  P.2d 
907,  910  (6th  Cir.  1965).  Senator  Reed  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  "(tlhere  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  a  contribution  made  to  the 
National    Economy   League    should    be   de- 
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ductlble  as  If  it  were  a  charitable  contribu- 
tion If  It  Is  a  selfish  one  made  to  advance 
the  Interests  of  the  giver  of  the  money. 
This  Is  what  the  committee  was  trying  to 
reach.  .  .  ."  78  Cono.  Rec.  6861  (1934)  (re- 
marks of  Senator  Reed) . 

»  Senator  Reed  noted  that  "we  found  great 
dlfQculty  In  phrasing  this  amendment.  I  do 
not  reproach  the  draftsmen.  I  think  we  gave 
them  an  Impossible  task;  but  this  amend- 
ment goes  fiu^her  than  the  committee  in- 
tended to  go."  78  Cong.  Rec.  6861  (1934)  (re- 
marks of  Senator  Reed) . 

zssce  Lehrfeld,  How  Much  "Politicking" 
Can  a  Charitable  Organization  Engage  In,  29 
J.  Taxation  236  (1988). 

"The  1934  Act  did  not  focus  on  whether 
the  political  activity  was  ancillary  to  some 
primary  nonpolltlcal  objective,  nor  did  it  re- 
flect the  concern  of  other  decisions  with  ex- 
amining both  the  quantitative  and  quanti- 
tative nature  of  the  activity  before  render- 
ing a  decision  on  the  purpose  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  1934  legislation  prohibited  "sub- 
stantial" participation,  thus  Indicating  that 
an  educational  or  charitable  organization 
oould  engage  In  an  "insubstantial"  amount 
of  such  legislative  activity  without  loss  of 
preferred  status.  See  IXiUes  v.  Johnson,  273 
P.2d  362  (2d  Cir.  1959);  Seasongood  v.  Com- 
mlssloner.  227  P.2d  907  (6th  Clr.  1955); 
Liberty  Natl  Bank  v.  United  States,  122  F. 
Supp.  759  (W.D.  Ky.  1954);  Davis  v.  Oom- 
missloner,  22  T.C.  1091  (1952). 

"See  Cochran  v.  Oo(mmlS8loner,  78  F.2d 
176  (4th  Cir.  1935):  Charles  W.  Dahllnger, 
20  B.T.A.  176,  177  (1930),  aff'd,  51  F.2d  662 
(3d  Cir.),  cert,  denied,  284  U.S.  673  (1931). 
Assistant  Oommisisoner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Norman  Sugarman  expressed  the  following 
view:  "The  1934  amendment  to  the  law  .  .  . 
Indicated  an  awareness  by  the  Congress  of 
the  tenor  of  the  court  decisions  .  .  .  and  by 
indirection,  a  reluctance  to  hold  the  line  on 
the  basis  of  the  narrow  interpretation  by 
the  service  of  the  5  101(6)  educational  ex- 
emption. Congress  saw  fit  only  to  circtmi- 
scrlbe  the  exception  with  a  restriction 
against  substantial  activities  to  Influence 
legislation."  Hearings  Before  the  Special 
House  Comm.  to  Investigate  Tax-Exempt 
Foundations  and  Comparable  Organizations, 
83d  Conf.,  2d  Sess.  433  (1964),  reprinted  in 
32  Taxes  633,  695    (1954). 

»H.R.  No.  1385,  73d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  3-4 
(1934)   (Conference  Report) . 

"See  John  N.  Watson,  Jr.,  27  B.T.A.  463 
(1932);  Joseph  M.  Price,  12  B.TJl.  1186 
(1928). 

'"See  100  Cong.  Rec.  9604,  11461  (1954). 

»'  Int.  Rev.  Code,  5  501(c)  (3). 

*"  Treas.  Reg.  1.170-1  (f)  (2)  (11),  T.D.  6286, 
1958-1  Cum.  Bull.  141. 

»  See  1956  Wis.  L.  Rev.  165,  171. 

*♦  See  Lehrfeld,  supra,  note  25,  at  237. 

"Pub.  L.  No.  91-172,  5  201,  83  Stat.  487. 
Treasury  Regulations  do  not  yet  reflect  the 
changes  made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969. 

"Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954,  55  170(c)  (2)  (B)- 
(D),  501(c)  (3) ,  as  amended.  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969,  Pub.  L.  No.  91-172.  !  201(a)  (1)  (B'  . 
83  Stat.  549. 

"  See  Roche's  Beach,  Inc.  v.  Commissioner, 
96  P.2d  776  (2d  Clr.  1938) . 

"  John  Danz  Charitable  Trust,  32  T.C.  469 
(1959) ,  aff'd.  284  P.2d  726  (9th  Clr.  1960) . 

»  See  Campbell  v.  Big  Spring  Cowboy  Re- 
union, 210  F.2d  143  (5th  Clr.  1954);  Faulkner 
V.  Commissioner,  112  F.2d  987  (1st  Clr.  1940) ; 
Dulles  V.  Johnson,  155  F.  Supp.  276  (S.D.N.Y. 
1957) ,  rev'  on  other  grounds,  273  F.2d  362  (2d 
Clr.  1959),  cert,  denied,  364  U.S.  834  (1960); 
Lorain  Ave.  Clinic,  31  T.C.  141  (1958);  Jour- 
nal of  Accountancy,  Inc.,  16  B.T.A.  1260 
(1929). 

"Marshall  v.  Commissioner,  147  F.2d  75 
(2d  Clr.),  cert,  denied.  375  U.S.  872  (1945); 
Sun-Herald  Corp.  v.  Duggan,  73  F.2d  298  (2d 
Ch:.)  cert,  denied.  294  U.S.  719  (1934) ;  Sebas- 
tian-Lathe Co.  V.  Johnson,  110  F.  Supp.  246 
(S.D.N.Y.  1962) ;  James  J.  ForestaU,  29  B.TA. 
428  (1933). 


"Roche's  Beach,  Inc.  v.  Commissioner  96 
F.2d  776  (2d  Cir.  1938);  Sun-Herald  Corp.  v 
Duggan,  73  F.2d  298  (2d  Cir.  1934),  cert,  de- 
nied, 294  U.C.  719  (1934);  Sebastian-Lathe 
Co.  V.  Johnson,  110  F.  Supp.  245  (S.D.N.Y. 
1952). 

"  The  section  170(c)  (2)  deduction  is  gov- 
erned by  the  section  501(c)  i3)  regulations. 
Treas.  Reg.  5  1.170-1  (f)  (2),  T.D.  6285,  1958-1 
Cum.  Btnx.  133. 

«Treas.  Reg.  J  1.601(c)  (3)-l(b)(l)  (i)  (a), 
TX).  6391,  1969-2  Cum.  Bull.  141;  see  Univer- 
sal OU  Prods.  V.  Campbell,  181  F.2d  451  (7th 
Clr.),  cert,  denied,  340  U.S.  850  (1950) ;  Sim- 
Herald  Corp.  V.  Duggan,  73  F.2d  298  (2d  Cir.) , 
cert,  denied,  294  U.S.  719  (1934). 

"Treas.  Reg.  5  1.601(c)  (3)-l(b)  (1)  (b) , 
(ill),  rx>.  6391,  1959-2  CuM.  Bull.  141.  The 
presence  of  an  insubstantial  activity  or  pur- 
pose wlU  not  affect  the  exempt  status.  Estate 
of  PhUlip  R.  Thayer.  24  T.C.  384  (1955) ;  AJi.. 

Allen  Revivals,  Inc.,  22  CCH  Tax  Ct.  Mem. 

1436  (1963). 

-Treas.  Reg.  8  1.601(c)  (3)-l(b)  (1)  (iv), 
T.D.  6391  1959-2  Cum.  Bull.  142. 

♦•Treas.  Reg.  §  1.501(c)  (3)-l(b)  (3),  TJJ. 
6391,  1959-2  Cum.  Bull.  142. 

"  Francis  E.  McGUllck  Foundation  v.  Com- 
missioner, 278  P.2d  643,  646-47  (3d  Cir.  1960) ; 
William  L.  Powell  Foundation  v.  Commis- 
sioner, 222  F.2d  68,  73-74  (7th  Cir.  1955) ;  see 
6  J.  Mebtens,  Law  of  Federal  Income  Taxa- 
tion S  34.07,  at  28-36  (rev.  ed.  1968)  and  cases 
cited  therein. 

**  Francis  E.  McOilllck  Foimdation  v.  Com- 
missioner, 278  F.2d  643  (3d  Clr.  1960) ;  Slee  v. 
Commissioner,  42  F.2d  184  (2d  Clr.  1930) . 

"Treas.  Reg.  J  1.501(c)  (3)-l(c)  (1),  T.D. 
6391,  1959-2  Cum.  Bull.  143.  This  regulation 
seems  to  codify  prior  case  law.  See  Season- 
good  v.  Commissioner,  227  P.2d  907,  910  (6th 
Cir.  1955);  Liberty  Natl  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  v. 
United  States,  122  F.  Supp.  759,  763  (W.D.  Ky. 
1964);  The  Huntington  Nafl  Bank,  13  T.C. 
760,  763  (1949). 

"Tres.  Reg.  5  1.501(c)  (3)-l(c)  (3),  TX). 
6391,  1959-2  Cum.  Bull.  143. 

■i'  227  F.2d  907  (6th  Clr.  1955) . 

"  Id.  at  911-12. 

"Tres.  Reg.  I  1.601(c)  (3)-l(c)(S)  (11) ,  (Iv) 
(a),  TX).  6391,  1959-2  Cum.  Bull.  143:  Rev. 
Rul.  62-72,  1962-1  Cum.  Bull.  85;  see  League 
of  Women  Voters  v.  United  States,  180  F. 
Supp.  379  (Ct.  CI.) ,  cert,  denied,  364  U.S.  822 
(1960). 

"Tres.  Reg.  5  1.601(c)  (3)-l(c)  (iv)  (b). 
T.D.  6391,  1959-2  CUM.  Bull.  143;  «ee  Rev. 
Rul.  66-258,  1966-2  Cttm.  Bull.  213;  Rev.  Rul. 
66-256,  1966-2  CuM.  Bttll.  210;  I.T.  2654,  XI- 
2  Cum.  Bttll.  39  (1932). 

'"'See  Clark,  supra  note  3,  at  449-52  and 
cases  cited  therein;  Note  Income  Tax  Dis- 
advantages of  Political  Activities,  57  Colum. 
L.  Rev.  273  (1957);  Note,  ChaHtable  Trusts 
for  Political  Purposes,  37  Va.  L.  Rev.  988 
(1951). 

»•  See  Clark  supra  note  3,  at  452. 

"See  Estate  of  Anita  M.  Blaine,  22  T.C. 
1195  (1954);  Rev.  Rul.  62-71,  1962-1  Cum. 
Bull.  85;  Rev.  Rul.  60-193,  1960-1  Cum.  Bull. 
195;  Note,  supra  note  20,  at  662. 

"See  Kuper  v.  Commissioner,  332  F.2d 
662  (3d  Clr.).  cert,  denied,  379  U.S.  920 
(1964);  The  Huntington  Natl  Bank,  13  T.C. 
760  (1949). 

«•  227  F.2d  907  (6th  Clr.  1956) . 

•»  Id.  at  912. 

*  Liberty  Natl  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  v.  United 
States,  122  F.  Supp.  759,  766  (W.D.  Ky.  1954). 
"If  upon  sporadic  occasions  the  zeal  of  its 
members  has  invaded  the  prohibited  area  of 
attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  this  be- 
comes of  Uttie  consequence  viewed  against 
the  background  of  the  whole  of  their  efforts 
In  behalf  of  better  government."  Id. 

"  Murray  Seasongood,  22  T.C.  671,  680 
(1964). 

"  See.  e.g..  Dulles  v.  Johnson,  273  F.2d  362, 
367  (2d  Cir.  1959).  cert,  denied.  364  UJ3.  834 
(1960);  Hammerstein  v.  KeUy,  236  F.  Supp. 
60,  63  (EX).  Mo.  1964),  aff'd,  349  r.2d  928 
(Sth  Cir.  1966) . 


•*  See  Note,  supra  note  20.  at  668. 

"Treas.  Reg.  5  1.501(c)  (3)-l(c)  (lii).  T.D. 
6391,  1959-2  Cum.  Bull.  143. 

"Id. 

•"Rev.  Rul.  67-71,   1967-1  Cum.  Bull.  125. 

"Rev.  Rul.  67-368,  1967-2  Cum.  Bull.  194. 

"See  Note,  Income  Tax  Disadvantages  of 
Political  Activities,  57  Colum.  L.  Rev.  273, 
280-81  (1957). 

"CCH  1970  Stand.  Fed.  Tax  Rep.  116743,  at 
71,586. 

"  Id.  A  question  is  raised  as  to  which  per- 
sons act  for  the  corporation  and  in  Its  name. 
Clearly  a  statement  of  policy  voted  upon  and 
announced  by  the  corporation  as  a  com- 
mittee of  overseers  falls  within  the  proscrip- 
tion. The  Guidelines  state  that  '[tlhose  who 
In  their  official  capacity  frequently  speak  for 

the  university  should  undertake  to  make  It 
clear  when  expressing  Individual  views  that 
they  are  not  stating  a  umverslty  position." 
/d.  at  71 ,586. 

"  See  id.  As  to  faculty  and  staff,  the  Guide- 
lines raise  the  possibility  that  releasing  them 
With  pay  from  their  normal  duties  to  par- 
ticipate m  an  election  might  constitute  "in- 
direct participation  by  the  institution  Itself 
. . ."  Id. 

"/d.  at  71,686. 

•«/d.  at  71,585-86. 

™  Id.  If  the  institution  shortened  Its  terms 
of  instruction,  questions  might  be  raised  as 
to  whether  a  full  term  of  instruction  were 
being  provided.  Id.  at  71,686.  The  New  York 
City  Small  Claims  Court  has  awarded  a  re- 
fund of  tiation  to  a  New  York  Umverslty  stu- 
dent, Raymond  Paynter,  for  time  lost  due  to 
cancellation  of  classes  during  student  dem- 
onstrations, on  the  theory  of  breach  of  con- 
tract, upon  a  finding  that  the  umverslty  had 
not  fulflUed  its  responslbUlty  for  order  and 
discipline  on  the  campiis.  See  N.Y.  Times 
Oct.  15, 1970,  at  1.  col.  1. 

™7  CCH  1970  Stand.  Fed.  Tax  Rep.  '6743 
at  71,586. 

"  See  notes  98-119  infra  and  accompanying 

"See  Goldman,  The  University  and  the 
Liberty  of  Its  Students — A  Fiduciary  Theory 
54  Kt.  L.J.  643,  645-47  (1966) . 

"339  U.S.  382  (1950)  (Frankfurter,  J.,  con- 
currlng  in  part,  dissenting  in  part) . 

"/d.  at  417. 

"  227  F.2d  907  (Sth  Cir.  1955) . 

^/d.  at  911.  Other  cases,  however,  have 
construed  the  exemption  narrowly.  See,  e.g.. 
American  Hardware  &  Equip.  Co.  v.  Commis- 
sioner, 202  F.2d  126  (4th  Clr.  1953);  Roberts 
Dairy  v.  Commissioner,  195  F.2d  948  (Sth 
Clr.) ,  cert,  denied.  344  U.S.  865  (1952) 

'^347U.S.  612  (1953). 

**  2  U.S.C.  §§  264,  266-87  (1964) . 

»  347  U.S.  at  626. 

« 357  U.S.  513  (1958). 

'•  Id.  at  518-20,  525. 

"ITjhe  denial  of  tax  exemption  (in  this 
case)  for  engaging  in  certain  speech  neces- 
sarily will  have  the  effect  of  coercing  the 
claimants  to  refrain  from  the  proscribed 
speech.  The  denial  is  'frankly  aimed  at  the 
suppression  of  dangerous  ideas.' 

•  •  .  ,  , 

".  .  .  When  we  deal  with  the  complex  of 
strands  in  the  web  of  freedoms  which  make 
up  free  speech,  the  operation  and  effect  of 
the  method  by  which  speech  Is  sought  to  be 
restrained  must  be  subjected  to  close  analysis 
and  critical  Judgment  in  the  light  of  the 
particular  circumstances  to  which  it  Is 
applied. 

•  •  •  •  . 
"|I]t  does  not  follow  that  because  only  a 

tax  liability  is  here  involved,  the  ordinary 
tax  assessment  procedures  are  adequate  when 
applied  to  penalize  speech."  Id. 

f^  See  United  Public  Workers  v.  Mitchell 
330  U.S.  75  (1947)  (upholding  the  Hatch  Act's 
restriction  of  political  activity  by  federal 
employees) .  See  generally  Hatch  Act,  6  U.S.C. 
5  1181 (1964). 

<*  358  U.S.  498  (1969). 
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"Id.  at  513. 

n  Cammarano  v.  United  States,  368  U.S. 
498.  513  (1959);  Harlss  v.  United  States,  347 
U.S.  612.  625-26   (1953). 

"See  Note,  The  First  Amendment  Over- 
breadth. Doctrine.  83  Harv.  L.  Rev.  844  (1970) . 
"'  "To  deny  an  exemption  to  claimants  who 
engage  in  certain  forms  of  speech  Is  In  effect 
to  penalize  them  for  such  speech."  Spelser  v. 
Randall,  357  U.S.  513.  518  (1958). 

"  Letter  from  Members  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Employment,  Manpower,  and 
Poverty  to  Randolph  W.  Thrower,  Oct.   14, 
1970  (copy  on  file  at  Geo.  L.J.) 
"^  See  id. 

"Treas.  Reg.  5  1.501(c)  (3)-l(d)  (2)  (111) 
(1959).  T.D.  6391.  1959-2  Cum.  Bull.  144. 
•■The  Guidelines  read  as  follows: 
"1.  The  engagement  of  the  organization  tn 
litigation  can  reasonably  be  said  to  be  In 
representation  of  a  broad  public  Interest 
rather  than  a  private  Interest.  The  litigation 
is  designed  to  present  a  position  on  behalf  of 
the  public  at  large  on  matters  of  public  inter- 
est. Tj'plcal  of  such  litigation  may  be  class 
actions  In  the  public  Interest,  suits  for  in- 
junction against  action  by  government  or 
private  Interests  broadly  affecting  the  public, 
similar  representation  before  administrative 
boards  and  agencies,  test  suits  where  the  pri- 
vate interest  Is  small,  and  the  like.  The 
activity  would  not  normally  extend  to  direct 
representation  of  litigants  in  actions  between 
private  persons  where  their  financial  Interests 
at  stake  would  warrant  representation  from 
private  legal  sources.  In  such  cases,  however, 
the  organization  may  serve  in  the  nature  of  a 
friend  of  the  court. 

"2.  The  organization  does  not  accept  fees 
for  lt5  services  except  in  accordance  with 
procedures  approved  by  IRS. 

"3.  The  organization  does  not  attempt  to 
achieve  its  objectives  through  a  program  of 
disruption  of  the  Judicial  system,  Illegal  ac- 
tivity, or  violation  of  applicable  canons  of 
ethics. 

"4.  The  organization  flies  with  its  annual 
Information  return  a  description  of  cases 
litigated  and  the  rationale  for  the  determi- 
nation that  they  would  benefit  the  public 
generally. 

"5.  The  policies  and  programs  of  the  orga- 
nization are  the  responsibility  of  a  board  or 
committee  representative  of  the  public  In- 
terest, which  is  not  controlled  by  employees 
or  persons  who  litigate  on  behalf  of  the  orga- 
nization nor  by  any  organization  that  is  not 
Itself  an  organization  described  In  Section 
501(c)(3)    of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

"6.  The  organization  is  not  operated, 
through  sharing  of  office  space  or  other%-lse. 
In  a  manner  so  as  to  create  identification  or 
confusion  with  a  particular  private  law  firm. 
"7.  There  is  no  arrangement  to  provide,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  a  deduction  for  the  cost 
of  litigation  which  is  for  the  private  benefit 
of  the  donor. 

"8.  The  organization  must  otherwise  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  Section  501(c)  (3), 
that  is.  it  may  not  participate  In,  or  intervene 
In.  any  political  campaign  on  behalf  of  any 
candidate  for  public  office,  no  part  of  Its  net 
earnings  may  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  pri- 
vate shareholder  or  individual,  and  no  sub- 
stantial part  of  its  activities  may  consist  of 
'carrying  on  propaganda,  or  otherwise  at- 
tempting, to  influence  legislation."  "  7  CCH 
1970  Stand.  Fed.  Tax  Rep.  V  69430,  at  71.941. 
"  This  was  based  upon  a  Treasury  Regula- 
tion which  stated  that  associations  formed  to 
disseminate  controversial  or  partisan  propa- 
ganda are  not  educational  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  statute.  See  note  14  supra  and 
accompanying  text. 

"•  42  F.  2d  184  (2d  Clr.  1930) . 
•"J.    Noah   H.   Slee.    15   B.T.A.   710    (1929), 
aff'd.  42  F.  2d  184  (2d  Clr.  1930). 
»"  42  P.  2d  at  185. 

*»  18  B.T.A.  1092  (1930) ,  rev'd,  48  P.  2d  811 
(2d  Clr.  1931). 

>™  48  P.  2d  at  812.  See  also  Cochran  v.  Com- 
mlMloner,  78  P.  2d  176  (4th  Clr.  1936) . 


ij*  54  F.  2d  998  (2d  Clr.  1932) . 
»«/d.  at  1001. 

»«227  P.2d  907  (6th  Clr.  1955). 
'"Murray  Seasongood,  22  T.C.  671   (1964), 
rev'd,  227  P.2d  907  (6th  Clr.  1955). 
'•*227  P.2d  at  911-12. 
"•  Id.  at  912. 

iJ-'Rev.  Rul.  68-15,  1968-1.  Cum.  Bull.  244 
(to  correct  conditions  causing  community 
tension);  Rev.  Rul.  67-342,  1967-2  Cum. 
Bull.  187  (to  educate  the  public  on  the  need 
foor  international  cooperation) ;  Rev.  Rul.  65- 
60,  1965-1  Cum.  Bull.  231  (to  develop  and 
disseminate  a  body  of  new  knowledge  relat- 
ing to  the  social  sciences) . 
'"22  T.C.  1195  (1954). 
"=  Id.  at  1213. 

"^  American  Hardware  &  Equip.  Co.  v. 
Commissioner,  202  F.2d  126  (4th  Clr.  1953); 
Roberts  E>alry  Co.  v.  Commissioner,  195  F.2d 
948  (8th  Clr.  1952). 

"'Herbert  E.  Pales,  9  B.T.A.  828  (1927). 

""Joseph  M.  Price,  12  B.T.A.  1186  (1928). 

""  Kuper  V.  Conmilssioner,  332  P.2d  562  (3d 

Clr.),    cert,    denied.    379    U.S.    920    (1964); 

VanderWlt  v.  Commissioner,  93  P.2d  360  (1st 

Cir.  1937). 

"'  See  notes  55-57  supra  and  accompany- 
ing text. 

""Treas.     Reg.      5  1.501(c)  (3)-l(d)  (3)  (1), 
T.D.  6391,  1959-2  Cum.  Bxtll.  144. 
""Id. 

^^'Id.  §  1.501(c)  (3)-l(c)  (3)  (11). 
•^'/d.  §  1.501(c)  (3)-l(c)  (3)  (ill), 
'^/d.  §  1.501(c)  (3)-l(c)  (3)  (Iv). 
'-'/d.    §  1.501(c)  (3)-l(d)  (3)  (1).    See    gen- 
erally Vanderbllt  v.  Commissioner.  93  P.2d 
360    (1st  Cir.   1937):    Slee   v.  Commissioner. 
42  P.2d  184  (2d  Cir.  1930) . 

>=*  The  statute  and  regulations  have  been 
criticized  for  allowing  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  uncontrolled  discretion.  See  Note. 
supra  note  20.  at  665-66. 
'^'  See  id.  at  665  n.l8. 
'*■  See  notes  58-68  supra  and  accompanying 
text. 

^  Section  501(c)  lists  17  classes  of  tax- 
exempt  organizations,  including  social  wel- 
fare leagues,  labor  organizations,  and  busi- 
ness leagues.  Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954,  §  501(c) , 
as  amended.  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  Pub.  L. 
No.  91-172,  §§  101(J)(5),  121(b)(5)(A).  121 
(b)(6)  (A).83  Stat.  527. 

'^  Contributions  from  Individuals  may  be 
excluded  as  gifts.  Id.  §  102. 

'™  See  Note,  supra  note  20,  at  665  n.  18. 
™  Id.  at  669-70. 

'"  See  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act, 
2  U.S.C.  §§  261-70  (1964);  Clark,  supra  note 
3,  at  456;  Weaver,  Taxes  and  Lobbying — The 
Issue  Resolved,  31  Geo.  Wash.  L.  Rev.  938, 
949-50  (1963);  Note,  The  Sierra  Club,  Politi- 
cal Activity,  and  Tax  Exempt  Charitable 
Status,  55  Geo.  L.J.  1128,  1137-38  (1967). 
'••»  Note,  supra  note  20  at  1139-41. 
i^T  42  F.2d  184  (2d  Clr.  1930) ;  see  notes  15- 
20  supra  and  accompanying  text. 

^^  See  Cammarano  v.   United  States,  358 
U.S.  498   (1959);   S.1362,  2  Cum.  Bull.   152, 
154   (1920). 
''-■  See  Weaver,  supra  note  131,  at  938. 
'^'  Revenue  Act  of  1962,  §  3,  76  Stat.  973, 
amending  Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954,  §  162  (e). 
'"  Int.  Rev.  Code  op  1954,  S§  170(c)  (2)  (D) , 
501(c)(3). 

"*  Brief  for  Respondents  at  12,  Cammarano 
V.  United  States,  358  U.S.  498  (1959). 
""  358  U.S.  at  512. 
""  Id.  at  513. 

'"  See  Spelser  v.  Randall,  357  U.S.  513,  518 
(1958). 

'"  A  discriminatory  classification  Is  upheld 
only  when  a  substantial  governmental  in- 
terest is  furthered  by  it.  McGowan  v.  Mary- 
land. 366  U.S.  420.  445-49  (1961);  Hartford 
v.  Harrison.  301  U.S.  459.  461-62  (1937).  The 
equal  protection  limitation  has  been  sub- 
stantially applied  to  the  federal  government 
through  the  fifth  amendment.  Boiling  v. 
Sharpe.  347  U.S.  497  (1954) .  The  standard  of 
proof  required  of  any  government  in  demon- 
strating a  sufficient  Interest  to  Justify  a  dls- 
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criminatory  classification  Is  more  stringent 
where  the  right  Impinged  upon  Is  deemed 
"fundamental."  See  Harper  v.  Virginia  Bd 
of  Elections,  383  U.S.  663,  667  (1966). 

Federal  tax  policy  arguably  recognizes  two 
groups  of  taxpayers  in  considering  the  lob- 
bying privilege.  Where  legislation  on  pollu- 
tion is  pending,  corporations  may  lobby 
against  It  and  deduct  the  expense  of  lobbying 
for  tax  purposes.  Cammarano  v.  United 
States,  358  U.S.  498  (1959) .  At  the  same  time, 
a  public  Interest  study  group  lobbying  for  the 
legislation  might  be  deemed  outside  the 
"charitable"  definition;  If  so,  the  citizen-con- 
tributor to  the  organization  would  be  denied 
a  deduction.  The  effect  of  these  contradic- 
tory policies,  taken  together,  is  to  provide 
strong  corporate  access  to  the  legislative 
process  while  making  unlikely  the  possibility 
of  comparable  access  for  the  viewpoints  of 
consumers.  Lobbying  to  influence  legisla- 
tion represents  an  exercise  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  "to  petition  the  Government  for 
a  redress  of  grievances."  Liberty  Lobby  v. 
Plerson,  129  U.S.  App.  D.C.  74,  390  P.2d  489i 
491  (1968).  Thus  a  substantial  govern- 
mental interest  Is  required  to  uphold  a  dis- 
criminatory classification.  That  no  such  in- 
terest exists  already  has  been  Indicated.  See 
notes  127-142  supra  and  accompanying  text. 
Thus,  the  discriminatory  treatment  may  be 
unable  to  withstand  constitutional  scrutiny 
by  the  courts. 

'<  ■  See  Note,  supra  note  20,  at  670-71.  The 
allowance  of  the  deduction  would  have  no 
effect  on  taxpayers  who  do  not  itemize  their 
deductions.  See  Olrard  Trust  Co.  v.  Commis- 
sioner. 122  P.2d  114  (2d  Clr.  1941)  (Clark,  J., 
dissenting);  Pet€r8,  Political  Campaign  Fi- 
nancing: Tax  Incentives  for  Small  Contrib- 
utors. 18  La.  L.  Rev.  414,  428  (1958). 

'"  See  notes  49-50  supra  and  accompanying 
text. 

"=  See  Clark,  supra  note  3,  at  459. 
"•See  note   136  supra  and  accompanying 
text. 

"'The  foregoing  arguments  do  not  fully 
apply  to  political  activity  to  influence  the 
outcome  of  an  election  campaign  for  public 
office,  where  "neutrality"  Is  atUl  the  general 
rule.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  in  addition, 
the  congressional  policy  which  In  section 
162(e)(2)(B)  forbids  "grass  roots"  lobby- 
ing by  business,  should  be  extended  to  chari- 
ties as  a  type  of  in  pari  materia.  See  Note, 
supra  note  20.  at  673  n.  56.  This  suggestion 
might  have  some  merit  if  the  provisions  of 
sections  501(c)(3)  and  170(c)(2)  were 
broadened  to  allow  all  appearances  before 
and  communications  to  committees  or  in- 
dividual members  of  Congress  or  state  or 
local  legislative  bodies,  and  communication 
with  other  organizations  with  similar  In- 
terests. 

'*''  See  Cooi)er,  The  Tax  Treatment  of  Busi- 
ness Grass  Roots  Lobbying:  Defining  and 
Attaining  the  Public  Policy  Objectives.  68 
CoLUM.  L.  Rev.  801  (1968);  notes  98-126 
supra  and  accompanying  text. 

Legislative  Communications  bt  Public 
Chartties — An  Explanation  of  the 
Legislation 

PRESENT    law 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  provision 
which  grants  tax  exemption  to  charitable, 
educational,  religious,  and  similar  organiza- 
tions— section  501(c)(3) — specifies  that,  to 
be  entitled  to  exemption,  "no  substantial 
part  of  the  activities  of  (the  organization 
may  be)  carrying  on  propaganda  or  other- 
wise attempting  to  influence  legislation " 

Though  considerable  litigation  has  occurred 
under  this  provision,  it  is  not  clear  how 
much  "substantial"  is;  and  It  Is  not  clear 
whether  this  quantitative  limitation  applies 
to  the  expenditures  of  an  organization,  some 
other  measure  of  Its  operations,  the  Impor- 
tance of  a  legislative  matter  with  which  It 
concerns  Itself,  Its  success  In  dealing  with 
that  legislative  matter,  or  some  other  factor. 
Nonetheless,   the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
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takes  the  position  that  the  quoted  language 
imposes  a  strict  and  narrow  limit  on  the 
ability  of  charitable  organizations  to  testify 
before  Congressional  committees,  communi- 
cate with  legislators,  or  otherwise  partici- 
pate In  the  legislative  process. 

Private  foundations  are  one  of  the  classes 
of  organizations  qualifying  for  exemption 
under  501(c)(3),  and  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969  Imposed  a  special  set  of  restrictions 
upon  their  legislative  activities.  However,  in 
the  extensive  hearing  which  both  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  held  on  tax  reform  in 
1969,  no  concern  developed  about  the  legis- 
lative activities  of  section  501(c)  (3)  organi- 
zations which  are  not  private  foundations — 
that  is  to  say,  publicly  supported  charitable, 
educational,  and  religious  organizations. 
Hence,  the  1969  Act  took  no  action  on  the 
rules  governing  the  legislative  activities  of 
public  charities,  and  such  charities  remain 
subject  to  the  section  501(c)  (3)  prohibition 
against  substantial  involvement  with  legis- 
lation. 

REASONS  FOR  CHANGE 

In  1962  Congress  extended,  to  businesses 
and  the  organizations  which  represent  them, 
the  ability  to  conduct  legislative  efforts  with 
tax-deductible  funds.  The  Finance  Commit- 
tee explained  the  grounds  for  the  action  In 
these  words : 

"It  Is  also  desirable  that  taxpayers  who 
have  information  bearing  on  the  Impact  of 
present  laws,  or  proposed  legislation,  on  their 
trade  or  business  not  be  discouraged  In  mak- 
ing the  Information  available  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  or  legislators  In  other 
levels  of  Government.  The  presentation  of 
such  information  to  the  legislators  is  neces- 
sary to  a  proper  evaluation  on  their  part  of 
the  Impact  of  present  or  proposed  legisla- 
tion.* 

This  reasoning  applies  with  equal  force  to 
public  charities.  No  less  than  businesses  and 
their  trade  associations,  conservation  or- 
ganizations, medical  research  groups,  and 
simUar  groups  which  are  publicly  sup- 
ported can  be  Important  sources  of  Infor- 
mation on  legislative  Issues.  The  Informa- 
tion which  they  have  ought  to  be  available 
to  legislative  bodies  on  the  same  basis  as  that 
possessed  by  business.  As  Congress  properly 
recognized  In  1962,  the  legislative  process 
works  best  when  It  Is  open  to  the  free  and 
full  expression  of  views  by  all  Individuals 
and  groups  concerned.  The  present  Internal 
Revenue  Code  limitation  upon  public  char- 
ities removes  a  broad,  diverse,  and  Impor- 
tant class  of  organizations  from  participation 
In  the  legislative  process 

An  additional  ground  exists  for  amend- 
ing this  limitation.  Ambiguous  and  indefi- 
nite in  a  variety  of  respects,  the  present 
"substantial"  rule  of  section  501(c)(3)  con- 
fers very  broad  discretion  upon  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  thereby  lends  Itself 
to  a  selective  enforcement.  Under  the  rule, 
particular  Revenue  agents.  District  Direc- 
tors, and  other  officials  have  wide-ranging 
power  to  challenge  and  suppress  the  views 
of  organizations  with  which  they  disagree. 
The  rule  has  repeatedly  been  criticized  upon 
precisely  this  ground.  As  recently  as  Decem- 
ber 12,  1971,  the  Guild  of  St.  Ives,  a  prestig- 
ious organization  of  Episcopal  clergymen, 
lawyers,  and  others,  issued  a  report  demon- 
strating selective  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
hibition against  several  churches  and 
church  groups. 

WHAT    THE     PROPOSED     LEGISLATION     WOULD     DO 

The  proposed  legislation  would  deal 
directly  and  effectively  with  these  prob- 
lems. Patterned  upon  the  1962  provision 
enabling  businesses  to  deduct  the  costs 
of  their   legislative   activities,   the   biU 

•S.   Rept/lJo.    1881,  87th   Congress.   2nd 

Session.       ^ 


would  allow  publicly  supported  charita- 
ble organizations  to  communicate  di- 
rectly with  Congress,  State  legislatures, 
and  members  of  such  bodies  to  express 
their  views  on  legislation  which  is  of  di- 
rect interest  to  them  without  jeopardiz- 
ing their  tax  exemption. 

This  liberalization  is  attended  by  strict 
safeguards: 

It  extends  only  to  public  charities — 
conservation  groups,  medical  research 
organizations,  schools,  churches,  and 
certain  other  organizations  with  broad 
public  financial  support.  The  bill  does 
not  revise  in  any  way  the  special  restric- 
tions which  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
imposed  on  private  foundations. 

The  bill  applies  only  to  direct  com- 
munications by  public  charities  with  leg- 
latlve  bodies.  The  bill  does  not  apply  to 
nothing  to  change  the  present  restric- 
tion upon  grassroots  appeals  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

The  bill  toes  not  apply  to  efforts  to 
influence  elections.  The  existing  prohibi- 
tion against  such  efforts  by  section  501 
(c)(3)  organizations  would  remain  un- 
changed. 

Under  a  provision  included  in  this 
bill,  the  bill  would  apply  only  to  public 
charities  which  normally  have  "sub- 
stantially more  than  half"  (which  im- 
der  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  is  defined 
as  65  percent)  of  their  activities  devoted 
to  the  conduct  of  exempt  functions  other 
than  by  legislative  action.  Hence,  the 
bill  would  not  apply  to  a  public  charity 
engaged  solely — or  primarily — in  lob- 
bying. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  in  the  introduction 
of  this  bill  to  permit  certain  tax-exempt 
organizations  to  engage  in  communica- 
tions with  legislative  bodies  of  Govern- 
ment. 

This  legislation  will  clarify  the  legal 
status  of  certain  publicly  supported 
charitable,  educational,  and  religious  or- 
ganizations insofar  as  their  legislative 
activities  are  concerned.  In  the  past. 
Congress  has  granted  certain  conces- 
sions to  other  groups  and  it  is  only  fair 
that  similar  treatment  be  given  to  this 
group. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  leg- 
islation was  drafted  carefully  to  avoid 
any  contusion  as  to  the  kinds  of  activi- 
ties and  types  of  groups  allowed.  It  ap- 
plies only  to  public  cnarities  and  only 
to  their  direct  communications  to  legis- 
islative  bodies  and  members.  It  does 
efforts  to  influence  elections  or  to  groups 
engaged  primarily  in  lobbying. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  with  great  in- 
terest the  wide  support  given  this  legis- 
lation. From  my  own  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  support  has  come  from  the 
Audubon  Society,  the  Easter  Seal  Society 
for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  the 
National  Association  for  Mental  Health, 
and  many  other  conservation  and  social 
service  oriented  groups.  I  urge  speedy 
and  favorable  consideration  of  tnis 
worthwhile  legislation. 


By  Mr.  McGEE: 
S.  3065.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Ashen- 
felder  Wilderness,  Medicine  Bow  Nation- 
al Forest,  in  the  State  of  Wyoming.  Re- 


ferred to  the  Commlltee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  designate  as 
part  of  the  Nation's  Wilderness  System 
approximately  25,000  acres  of  superb 
forest  lands  surrounding  Laramie  Peak 
In  the  Medicine  Bow  National  Forest  of 
Wyoming. 

The  wilderness  area,  to  be  known  as 
the  Ashenfclder  Wilderness,  comprises, 
despite  its  relatively  small  size,  the  most 
significant  stand  of  virgin  ponderosa 
pine  remaining  on  the  public  domain  in 
the  State  of  Wyoming.  That  alone  would 
be  reason  enough  to  preserve  and  protect 
this  region  of  unique  natui-al  beauty, 
particularly  since  the  climatic  conditions 
in  the  area  are  marginal  at  best  for  trees 
of  this  type.  The  annual  precipitation, 
for  instance,  is  15  inches  a  year.  Yet,  some 
of  the  larger  trees  in  this  ponderosa  for- 
est are  from  150  to  250  years  old  and 
range  up  to  30  inches  in  diameter. 

At  higher  elevations  in  the  proposed 
wilderness,  timber  types  change  to  lodge- 
pole  pine  and  eventually  Engelmann 
spruce-firm  type  trees,  with  an  inter- 
spersing of  various  eastern  and  western 
species.  All  of  it  is  in  its  natural  state. 

The  relatively  long  drj-  spells  in  the 
region  cause  many  of  the  streams  to 
cease  flowing  and  springs  to  dry  up  pe- 
riodically. There  are,  nonetheless,  free- 
flowing  and  unsilted  waters,  including 
some  perennial  streams  offering  excellent 
habitat  to  cold-water  fish. 

The  Laramie  Peak  District,  of  which 
the  proposed  wilderness  is  but  a  part,  has 
been  in  the  National  Forest  Syst€m  since 
1935.  There  is  no  privately  owned  land 
within  the  proposed  wUdemess  area, 
which  is  depicted  on  the  map  I  have  sub- 
mitted with  this  legislation,  and  which  is 
also  on  file  at  the  office  of  the  Chief, 
U.S.  Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Preservation  of  the  Ashenfelder  area 
in  its  wilderness  state  has  long  been 
sought  by  concerned  citizens  in  the  sur- 
rounding area,  particularly  Albany  and 
Converse  Counties  in  Wyoming,  both  of 
which  encompass  lands  to  be  included 
in  this  wilderness  area.  Further,  there 
is  no  other  wilderness  area  in  this  part 
of  Wyoming.  Nor  is  there  a  comparable 
location  which  would  provide  a  signifi- 
cant parcel  of  land  maintained  in  its 
natural  state  yet  readily  accessible  not 
only  to  the  major  population  centers  of 
Wyoming  but  to  people  from  all  over  our 
country  who  would  desire  a  true  wilder- 
ness experience.  The  boundaries  of  the 
proposed  wilderness,  as  set  forth  in  tne 
bill  I  have  introduced  today,  would  in- 
clude 10,272-foot  Laramie  Peak,  which 
is  easily  the  dominating  physical  fea- 
ture In  this  portion  of  the  Laramie  moun- 
tains. 

At  present  there  are  located  on  the 
summit  of  Laramie  Peak  several  small 
electronic  communication  facilities,  in- 
cluding those  placed  there  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. In  order  to  avoid  any  incon- 
venience or  undue  hardships,  my  bill 
provides  that  all  special  use  permits  for 
the  maintenance  of  these  electronic  In- 
stallations on  Laramie  Peak  shall  be 
terminated  within  5  years  after  the  en- 
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actment  of  this  legislation.  The  permit- 
tees would  have  an  additional  6  months 
after  such  termination  to  remove  this 
equipment.  Hopefully,  this  will  insure 
adequate  time  for  the  relocation  of  these 
facilities  to  another  suitable  location 
outside  the  wilderness  area.  The  special 
use  permits  which  are  involved  were 
issued  only  on  an  annual  basis  and  pro- 
vide that  they  can  be  terminated  at  any 
time  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Close  by,  but  not  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  proposed  wilderness,  is  lo- 
cated the  Harris  Park  Boy  Scout  Camp, 
which  annually  services  600  to  700 
scouts  for  the  Wyo-Braska  Area  Council. 
A  church  camp  also  is  located  close  by 
the  proposed  wilderness.  Both  camps 
make  use  of  the  area  in  order  to  give 
youth  involved  in  the  programs  experi- 
ence in  a  wilderness  setting. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  worked  closely 
with  local  citizens  and  interested  groups 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Laramie  Peak 
area  in  order  to  come  up  with  a  reason- 
able proposal  and  establish  boimdaries 
which  would  be  generally  acceptable.  I 
believe  that  this  bill  would  create  a 
relatively  small  but  highly  valuable 
wilderness  area  deserving  perpetual 
protection. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate my  colleague.  Senator  McGee, 
for  taking  the  initiative  and  introducing 
this  legislation  to  establish  the  Laramie 
Peak  Wilderness  area  in  southwestern 
Wyoming. 

While  I  have  not  chosen  to  cosponsor 
the  Laramie  Peak  bill,  I  recognize  that 
its  introduction  by  my  colleague  will  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  all  individuals  to 
comment  on  the  proposal. 

There  has  been  much  interest  in  the 
management  of  this  area.  Now  that  legis- 
lation has  been  introduced  in  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
the  base  has  been  established  for  the 
various  interested  factions  and  individ- 
uals to  take  part  in  the  decisionmaking 
process  so  as  to  determine  how  the  area 
should  be  managed. 

Legislation  to  protect  this  area  by  wil- 
derness status  has  now  been  introduced 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  I  feel  the 
Forest  Service  should  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  refraining  from  any  action 
which  would  further  jeopardize  the  area 
from  being  classed  as  wilderness. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  today  sent  a 
letter  to  Chief  Cliff  requesting  that  no 
new  development  or  construction  be  al- 
lowed on  that  part  of  the  Medicine  Bow 
National  Forest  outlined  by  Senator  Mc- 
Gee's  legislation  until  a  determination  is 
made  as  to  how  this  area  will  be  man- 
aged. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  Ed  Cliff  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.  January  24.  1972. 
Mr.  Edward  P.  Cliff. 
Chief,  Forest  Service, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ed:  Legislation  was  Introduced  today 
by  my  colleague  Senator  McOee  to  Include 
an  area  In  the  Medicine  Bow  National  Forest 


within  the  wilderness  system.  This  area  Is 
generally  referred  to  as  the  Laramie  Peak  or 
Ashenfelder  Wilderness. 

Congressman  Roncallo  has  had  legislation 
before  the  House  now  for  some  time  which 
would  classify  the  area  as  wilderness. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  both  Houses  of 
Congress  are  now  considering  protection  for 
this  area,  I  hope  that  you  will  not  allow  any 
new  development  or  construction  In  the 
Laramie  Peak  area  which  would  have  an  effect 
on  the  area's  possible  qualification  and  des- 
ignation as  wilderness. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

CLirroRD  P.  Hansen, 

U.S.  Senator. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  3064.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend 
section  8(d)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
extend  and  amend  section  8(d)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended. 

This  bill  would  extend  the  present 
program  of  Federal  grants  for  sewer  and 
waste  treatment  projects  through  the 
rest  of  this  fiscal  year  at  the  $2  billion 
funding  level  already  approved  by  the 
Congress.  The  bill  includes  the  key  pro- 
vision, passed  by  the  Senate  last  fall  as 
part  of  S.  2770,  which  would  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  EPA  to  allocate  up 
to  $200  million  of  this  year's  appropria- 
tion in  special  aid  to  regional  projects 
utilizing  advanced  treatment  methods 
in  areas  with  especially  severe  water 
pollution  problems. 

In  essence  this  is  legislation  for  the 
relief  of  the  Potomac  River  and  all 
other  waterways  which  will  benefit  from 
the  immediate  funding  of  long-planned 
pollution  control  projects.  It  is  legisla- 
tion for  the  relief  of  aU  of  the  States  and 
communities,  including  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Maryland,  which  have 
projects  ready  to  go  or  actually  under 
construction  but  now  threatened  with 
delays  because  of  the  current  suspension 
of  Federal  aid. 

There  is  nationwide  agreement  that 
the  task  of  cleaning  up  our  waterways  is 
an  urgent  one.  Last  session  the  Congress 
appropriated  $2  billion,  the  largest  sum 
in  our  history,  for  Federal  grants-in-aid 
for  this  purpose.  Yet  EPA's  authority  to 
make  those  grants  expired  October  31. 
1971,  and  the  new  authorization  is  tied 
up  in  the  omnibus  water  pollution  con- 
trol legislation  still  under  consideration 
in  the  other  body.  In  short,  the  bulk  of 
the  appropriated  funds  cannot  now  be 
spent  by  EPA. 

It  is  ironic  that  important  projects  al- 
ready under  way  are  facing  delays  even 
as  we  attempt  to  enact  a  massive  new 
attack  on  water  pollution.  If  the  execu- 
tive branch  had  impoimded  these  appro- 
priated funds,  many  of  us  in  this  body 
would  rightly  rush  to  protest.  Yet  the 
current  dilemma  amounts  to  impound- 
ment by  non-act  of  Congress.  We  should 
be  equally  quick  to  remedy  the  situation. 
The  suspension  of  aid  is  beginning  to 
have  serious  repercussions  throughout 
the  Nation.  Because  of  the  lack  of  au- 
thority to  obligate  funds.  EPA  has  al- 


ready had  to  defer  or  deny  several  grant 
applications  for  projects  in  Maryland.  A 
number  of  States,  including  Maryland 
and  New  York,  have  been  forced  to 
stretch  out  their  State  aid  programs  be- 
cause anticipated  Federal  reimburse- 
ments for  past  projects  have  not  been 
forthcoming. 

One  vital  project  which  will  be  seri- 
ously affected  if  this  delay  persists  is  the 
$359-million  upgrading  and  expansion  of 
Blue  Plains,  the  District  of  Coliunbia's 
regional  treatment  plant.  This  project, 
which  includes  advanced  waste  treat- 
ment, is  generally  recognized  as  the  key 
to  cleaning  up  the  Potomac  estuary.  The 
work  is  already  underway  on  a  very  tight 
schedule  calling  for  completion  by  the 
end  of  1974. 

Any  delays  in  Federal  aid  will  have  an 
immediate  impact  on  Blue  Plains  because 
the  entire  project  is  based  on  a  "pay-as- 
you-go"  funding  agreement  under  which 
all  of  the  partners  in  the  project — includ- 
ing the  District,  Maryland,  Virginia,  the 
relevant  coimties,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— are  pledged  to  provide  their 
shares  of  each  phase  of  constructiwi 
when  the  monies  are  needed  for  obliga- 
tion. This  agreement  was  negotiated  in 
late  1970.  and  has  been  respected  by  EPA 
so  far,  because  the  District  simply  has  no 
way  to  prefinance  the  project  or  borrow 
necessary  funds  in  anticipation  of  later 
repayment. 

As  reported  by  William  Nye  Curry  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  January  21,  the 
Blue  Plains  project  is  now  at  a  critical 
point.  If  the  work  is  to  ccmtinue  on 
schedule,  several  major  contracts  must 
be  negotiated  during  the  next  few 
months.  Even  with  all  required  local 
matching  fimds  in  hand,  the  District  will 
be  unable  to  advertise  for  bids  without 
additional  Federal  assistance. 

It  is  therefore  crucial  for  this  project 
to  receive  at  once  not  only  its  normal, 
formula  allocation  of  Federal  aid,  but 
also  the  additional  assistance  which  the 
scope  and  importance  of  the  project 
justify.  The  formula  allocation,  based  on 
population,  is  severely  inadequate  for  a 
project  of  such  regional  breadth  and 
sophistication. 

Administrator  Ruckelshaus  recognized 
the  special  needs  of  the  Washington  area 
last  year,  when  he  provided  supplemental 
aid  of  $50  million  to  keep  the  first  stages 
of  the  Blue  Plains  project  on  schedule. 
The  Senate  recognized  the  need  when,  in 
approving  S.  2770  last  fall,  we  included 
the  Mathias-Eagleton-Beall  amendment 
to  earmark  up  to  $200  million  in  extra  aid 
for  Blue  Plains  and  similar  projects  in 
other  major  metropolitan  areas. 

This  amendment  was  not  controversial. 
To  the  contrary,  it  reflected  a  non- 
partisan agreement  between  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  the  Ad- 
ministration. As  stated  in  Senate  Report 

92-414: 

The  Committee  strongly  believes  that  the 

Blue  Plains  project  should  not  be  delay- 
ed. .  .  .  The  Administrator  has  assured  the 
Committee  that  if  suitable  discretionary  au- 
thority Is  provided,  the  full  Federal  share  of 
the  Blue  Plains  project  will  be  made  available 
to  keep  this  project  on  schedule. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  now  come  to 
the  crimch.  The  full  55-percent  Federal 
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share  of  Blue  Plains  amounts  to  about 
$197.6  million.  Over  $66.5  million  has 
already  been  made  available,  including 
the  $50  million  in  special  funds  granted 
last  spring.  The  District  government  has 
advised  me  that  if  the  project  is  to  stay 
on  schedule,  as  much  as  $61.8  million  in 
additional  Federal  aid  must  be  made 
available  for  obligation  by  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year,  plus  about  $69.1  million 
in  fiscal  1973. 

I  would  emphasize  that  these  grants, 
although  large,  represent  simply  the  full 
55-percent  Federal  share  authorized  un- 
der the  present  program.  The  funds  are 
not  in  any  way  intended  to  replace  local 
funds.  On  the  contrary,  the  participating 
jurisdictions  are  fully  prepared  to  con- 
tribute their  entire  45-percent  shares. 

What  is  needed  now  is  authority  for 
EPA  to  meet  its  commitment  to  Blue 
Plains,  and  its  countless  commitments  to 
other  pending  projects  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  bill  I  introduce  today  would 
provide  that  authority.  It  does  not  pro- 
pose any  expenditures  beyond  those  al- 
ready appropriated  by  Congress.  It  is 
simply  interim  authority  to  permit  the 
present  grant  program  and  current  proj- 
ects to  continue  while  we  are  resolving 
all  of  the  intricate  issues  raised  by  other 
portions  of  the  omnibus  bills. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  proposal 
will  receive  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration, by  the  distinguished  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  Mr.  Curry's  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  January  21, 
and  a  Pest  editorial  from  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PcND  Lag  Imperils  Blue  Plains  Work 
(By  William  Nye  Curry) 

Congressional  funding  delays  are  threaten- 
ing to  halt  construction  on  enlarging  and 
refining  Washington's  overloaded  and  Ineffi- 
cient Blue  Plains  sewage  treatment  plant, 
the  prime  source  of  Potomac  River  pollu- 
tion, a  District  official  asserts. 

Pollution  officials  have  said  that  the  hope 
of  cleaning  up  the  Potomac  rests  squarely 
on  the  improving  Blue  Plains  plant,  and 
Paul  V.  Freese,  director  of  the  D.C.  water  re- 
sources management  administration,  said 
yesterday  that  if  Congress  does  not  authorize 
funds  within  a  month  construction  will  bog 
down. 

The  spending  authorization  for  Blue 
Plains  is  tied  up  in  the  $2  mUllon  nation- 
wide antlwater  pollution  bill,  which  already 
has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  and  is  now 
In  the  House  Public  Works  Committee. 

But  a  staff  member  of  that  committee  said 
final  congressional  approval  of  the  bill  prob- 
ably win  not  be  forthcoming  until  May. 

In  addition  to  the  size  and  complexity  of 
the  bill,  it  is  closely  associated  with  presiden- 
tial  aspirant   Sen.   Edmund    S.   Muskle    (D- 

Malne) ,  and  Is  the  subject  of  a  major  dispute 

with  the  Nixon  administration. 

Money  for  Blue  Plains  had  come  from  the 

discretionary  funds  of  the  federal  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  but  federal  legis- 
lation authorizing  that  expired  last  October. 
Revival  of  such  legislation  coxild  solve  the 
Impending  Blue  Plains  problem.  Ben.  Charles 
McC.  Mathias  Jr.  (R-Md),  Informed  of  the 
situation  by  a  reporter  yesterday,  said  he 
would  Introduce  such  legislation  Monday. 

Freese  said  the  May  timetable  '"wUl  give  us 
problems."  He  described  the  situation  as  "crit- 
ical" and  noted  that  awarding  of  contracts 


usually  takes  about  90  days  after  Congress 
has  authorized  spending.  Hence,  the  AprU  1 
commencement  date  for  one  construction 
contract  already  has  been  delayed. 

Freese  said  that  any  lengthy  delay  now 
would  multiply  the  time  taken  to  complete 
the  construction,  which  Is  designed  to  equip 
the  plant  with  highly  advanced  waste  removal 
faculties  by  the  end  of  1974. 

The  director  estimated  that,  with  the  ex- 
piration of  funding  authorization  In  Octo- 
ber, the  city  received  only  about  half  the 
$83,888,000  authorized  for  contracts  to  be  let 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

Of  particular  Importance  to  the  project  are 
contracts  that  Freese  said  would: 

Have  construction  work  start  June  1  on 
facilities  to  process  sludge — the  gooey  mass 
of  wastes  removed  from  incoming  sewage. 

Have  construction  work  begin  July  1  on 
secondary  treatment  facilities  to  help  handle 
the  projected  309-mUlion-gaUons-a-day  load 
Blue  Plains  will  treat. 

Federal  matching  funds — about  65  per  cent 
of  the  total  Blue  Plains  cost  of  $340  million — 
could  be  forthcoming  if  authorization  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's  $200  mil- 
lion discretionary  fund  wae  approved  by  the 
Congress  without  waiting  to  pass  the  larger 
bin. 

The  Senate  bUl  written  by  Muskle  calls 
for  no  discbarges  of  wastes  into  the  nation's 
waterways  by  1985.  The  Nixon  administra- 
tion doubts  the  practicality  of  such  a  goal. 

Blue  Plains,  by  1976,  is  scheduled  to  re- 
move almost  all  floating  solids,  almost  all 
fecal  and  other  biological  pollutants  and  most 
of  the  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  from  the  do- 
mestic wastes  it  treats.  Such  wastes  now  In 
the  river  have  led  to  its  being  declared  a 
health  hazard  by  public  officials. 


PoLLtmoN  PoLincs 

It  took  about  15  years,  but  everyone  con- 
cerned is  now  agreed  that  the  hope  of  clean- 
ing up  the  Potomac  rests  squarely  on  Im- 
proving the  Blue  Plains  sewage  treatment 
plant.  The  necessary  construction  is  at  last 
under  way.  But  It  will  bog  down  for  many 
critical  months  unless  Congress  authorizes 
the  necessary  federal  funds  for  new  construc- 
tion contracts.  (The  money,  in  a  complicated 
reversal  of  the  usual  procedure,  has  already 
been  appropriated.)  The  trouble  is  that  the 
Blue  Plains  authorization  is  caught  up  in  the 
dispute  between  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D.- 
Maine) and  the  Nixon  administration  over 
the  national  clean  water  bill.  Sen.  Muskle 
wants  tUI  pollution  stopped  by  1985.  The  ad- 
ministration doesnt  think  this  practical.  A 
lot  more  raw  sewage  wUl  flow  down  the  Po- 
tomac before  the  Issue  is  decided  In  another 
four  or  five  months. 

But  Sen.  Charles  C.  Mathias  Jr.  (R.-Md.) 
has  come  to  the  rescue.  He  hsw  promised  to 
Introduce  a  bill  today  which  v^l  sort  out 
the  federal  funding  of  ongoing  water  treat- 
ment projects  from  the  other  questions  in 
dispute.  The  Mathias  bill  would  extend  the 
authority  of  the  federal  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  make  federal  grants  that 
have  already  been  appropriated.  This  author- 
ity would  Include  a  $200  million  discretionary 
fund  that  would  make  It  possible  for  Blue 
Plains  and  similar  projects  around  the  coun- 
try to  keep  going  on  schedule.  Blue  Plains 
schedule  Is  to  get  the  worst  pollution  out  of 
the  Potomac  by  1975.  If  Sen.  Mathias  gets  the 
support  his  measure  deserves,  this  goal  can 
be  met. 


By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Caro- 
lina: 
S.  3066.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  require  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  obtsdn 
certain  approvals  before  changing  the 
location  of  a  Federal  home  loan  bank. 


Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  offer  for  appropriate  consid- 
eration an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  which  would  re- 
quire advance  approval  of  a  majority 
of  its  members  for  the  transfer  of  any 
Federal  home  loan  bank  from  the  city 
in  which  it  was  located  on  December  17, 
1971. 

I  consider  this  provision  essential  to 
orderly  and  effective  operation  of  the 
Federal  home  loan  bank  system  and  to 
protection  of  the  interests  of  commer- 
cial banking  and  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tutions in  areas  where  the  federal  facili- 
ties are  currently  based. 

In  my  considered  opinion,  banks  are 
best  qualified  to  evaluate  the  need  for, 
and  effect  of,  the  transfer  of  a  Federal 
home  loan  bank  and  that  a  move  under- 
taken without  the  advice,  coxmsel,  and 
consent  would  be  prejudicial  to  their 
legitimate  interests. 

Since  a  transfer  of  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  in  Greensboro,  N.C.,  to  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  has  been  proposed  without  such 
member  consent,  I  urge  prompt  refer- 
ral and  committee  consideration  of  this 
amendment  to  insure  that  the  transfer 
is  not  undertaken  unless  subsequently 
authorized  under  the  provisions  of  the 
legislation  I  now  propose. 


ADDITIONAL     COSPONSORS     OF 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.  604  AND  S.  605 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Montoya,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  604,  a 
bill  to  increase  annuities  payable  imder 
the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  civil  service  retirement; 
and  S.  605,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
the  first  5,000  received  as  civil  service 
retirement  annuity  from  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  thereof  shall  be 
excluded  from  gross  income. 

S.    1315 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harris,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1315,  the 
Ocean  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1971. 

S.    2163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2163,  the 
Vietnam  Veterans'  Act  of  1971. 

S.  2551 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2551,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  national  program  for  an 

improved   national   securities   transfer 

system,  including  a  commercial  securities 
depository  corporation. 

S.  2579 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harris,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2579,  the 
Ocean  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1971. 

S.  2743 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia  for  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan)  was  added  as 
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a  cosponsor  of  S.  2743,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  working  capital  fund  for  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

S.  2994 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClellan,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rib- 
icoFF),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MONDALE),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2994.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  compensation  of  innocent  victims  of 
violent  crime  in  need:  to  make  grants  to 
States  for  the  payment  of  such  com- 
pensation: to  authorize  an  insurance 
program  and  death  and  disability  bene- 
fits for  public  safety  officers;  to  provide 
civil  remedies  for  victims  of  racketeering 
activity;  and  for  other  pui-poses. 

S.  2D3S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2995,  the 
Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1972. 

S.  3036 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ailzona  (Mr.  Fannin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3036,  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and  the 
Contract  Work  Hours  Standards  Act,  and 
related  provisions  of  law. 

S.  3056 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3056,  a  bill  to 
amend  Public  Law  92-178,  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1971. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    3  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  32,  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer  in 
public  buildings. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  229— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING ADDITIONAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Aopro- 
priations.) 

Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

S.  Res.  229 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations hereby  Is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  dur- 
ing the  Ninety-second  Congress,  $50,000,  In 
addition  to  the  amount  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  specified  In  section  134(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  and  Senate  Resolution  11 
agreed  to  March  1,  1971. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  230— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  UNDERGROUND  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS  TESTING 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  today  calling  on 


the  President  to  announce  an  Immediate 
moratorium  on  imderground  nuclear 
weapons  testing,  a  moratorivun  that  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  ab- 
stains from  testing. 

The  resolution  also  urges  the  President 
to  open  prompt  negotiations  for  the  con- 
clusion of  a  comprehensive  nuclear 
weapons  test  ban  without  tying  ourselves 
to  the  same  rigid  nimiber  of  onsite  In- 
spections which  has  stymied  a  treaty  for 
9  years. 

An  imderground  nuclear  weapons  test 
ban  treaty  remains  unfinished  business 
for  America.  The  Senate  has  ratified 
two  different  treaties  pledging  the  Na- 
tion to  conclude  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty.  In  the  Partial  Test  Ban 
Treaty  in  1963  and  again  in  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  in  1968,  we  stated 
our  pledge  to  negotiate  for  an  end  to  all 
tests. 

Yet,  our  negotiating  position  on  this 
subject  has  not  changed  in  any  way  since 
the  original  pledge  was  made  9  years  ago. 
And  during  this  time,  there  have  been 
far-reaching  changes  in  the  technology 
of  test  detection. 

This  resolution,  if  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  acted  upon  by  the  President, 
would  demonstrate  our  determination  to 
make  good  on  our  treaty  obligations. 

And  the  timing  of  this  resolution  is 
particularly  opportime  since  it  provides 
the  President,  just  prior  to  his  trips  to 
Peking  and  Moscow,  with  clear  Senate 
support  for  steps  leading  to  a  reduction 
of  tension  and  to  a  deescalation  of  the 
arms  race. 

Bringing  the  arms  race  imder  control 
must  be  the  foremost  priority  in  the  Pres- 
idential list  of  concerns  as  he  imdertakes 
these  important  summit  trips. 

For  the  past  3  years  have  been  a  frus- 
trating period  of  hope  and  dismay,  hope 
at  the  possibility  that  the  SALT  talks 
might  provide  a  significant  agreement  on 
arms  limitation,  and  dismay  at  the  un- 
ceasing rise  in  the  level  of  destructive  ca- 
pacity of  both  the  United  States  and  So- 
viet strategic  stockpiles. 

In  the  past  3  years,  the  United  States 
has  spent  $25  billion  on  strategic  forces. 
We  have  deployed  an  antiballistic  missile 
system.  We  have  begim  to  fortify  550 
Minuteman  missiles  and  31  Polaris  sub- 
marines with  multiple  warheads.  At  the 
same  time,  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed development  of  an  imdersea  long- 
range  missile  system  and  the  B-1  strate- 
gic bomber. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  has  maintained 
its  own  pace  of  nuclear  arms  develop- 
ment and  its  expenditures  have  un- 
doubtedly been  even  greater  than  our 
own. 

The  mutually  self-defeating  additions 
to  nuclear  weaponry  have  brought  us 
perilously  close  to  an  accident  or  a  con- 
frontation that  would  be  disastrous  for 
the  future  of  mankind. 

And  it  is  clear  that  the  latest  round  of 
nuclear  one-upsmanship  could  not  have 
occurred  had  the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty 
of  1963  included  underground  testing. 

Without  underground  nuclear  weapons 
testing,  the  antiballistic  missile  system 
now  under  construction  would  not  have 
been  possible,  nor  would  the  hydra- 
headed  nuclear  missiles  that  now  are  be- 


ing deployed  on  our  submarines  and  our 
Minuteman  ICBM's. 
Yet  the  tests  go  on. 

In  the  past  3  years  alone,  the  United 
States  has  announced  69  underground 
nuclear  tests  including  the  largest  we 
have  ever  conducted,  the  5  megaton  blast 
at  Amchitka,  only  last  November.  The 
Soviet  Union,  according  to  the  best  esti- 
mates, has  conducted  at  least  36. 

Future  tests  raise  the  specter  of  the  un- 
known, of  unforeseen  developments  that 
could  threaten  the  security  of  all  nations. 
The  time  has  come  to  reject  oiu-  past 
negotiating  stance,  to  recognize  present 
realities,  and  to  urgently  seek  a  compre- 
hensive nuclear  weapons  test  ban  treaty. 
For  I  believe  this  step  is  an  urgent  re- 
quirement if  we  are  to  move  the  nations 
of  the  world  away  from  the  brink  of  a 
nuclear  Armageddon. 

First,  a  test  ban  treaty  would  provide  a 
brake  to  the  absurd  pursuit  of  still  more 
advanced  nuclear  weapons,  a  pursuit  that 
is  never-ending  as  weapons  engineers 
seek  the  ultimate  "bang  for  a  buck" 
nuclear  warhead. 

Are  we  any  more  secure  today  than  a 
decade  ago,  because  we  have  ABM's  and 
MIRVs?  I  seriously  doubt  it.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  been  engaged  in  comparable 
exercises  to  sharpen  the  cutting  edge  of 
its  nuclear  sword,  determined  to  match 
our  tools  of  destruction  with  its  own.  And 
the  world  is  now  menaced  by  more  weap- 
ons of  catastrophic  potential  than  ever 
before. 

More  testing  can  only  undermine  our 
nuclear  deterrent  which  today  is  totally 
adequate  against  any  threat.  For  more 
testing  can  only  uncover  new  nuclear  de- 
velopments which  might  upset  the  basic 
parity  between  the  super  powers.  And  it 
makes  Uttle  difference  which  side  dis- 
covers the  technological  irmovation. 
Because  once  known,  inevitably  it  will 
spread  to  the  other  side.  Even  our  own 
success  therefore  could  threaten  our 
security  by  offering  the  other  side  models 
to  copy. 

A  test  ban  treaty  would  put  an  end  to 
that  possibility.  For  no  nation  would  set 
out  to  deploy  a  major  strategic  weapons 
system  without  the  confidence  achieved 
through  testing.  Thus,  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty  would  place  a  formidable 
roadblock  across  the  spiralling  course  of 
the  arms  race. 

Second,  a  comprehensive  test  ban  be- 
tween  the  great  powers  would  signif- 
icantly strengthen  the  nonproliferatlon 
treaty. 

Since  1968,  71  nations  have  ratified 
the  treaty  but  another  78  nations  have 
refused.  Many  consider  the  treaty  to  be 
inherently  unfair  since  the  superpowers 
never  ceased  to  refine  their  arsenals 
through  underground  testing  while  de- 
manding a  pledge  of  nuclear  abstinence 
from  the  smaller  nations  of  the  world. 
We  have  lived  in  a  nuclear  world  for 
25  years  with  only  a  handful  of  nations 
capable  of  triggering  a  nuclear  holocaust. 
But  what  would  it  be  like  if  Japan,  Israel, 
and  Egypt,  or  India  and  Pakistan  ac- 
quired that  capacity?  And  that  would  be 
the  most  likely  "next  step"  of  nuclear 
weapons  development,  the  design  of  a 
"cheap"  nuclear  warhead,  available  to 
most  of  the  nonnuclear  nations. 
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If  we  are  to  reinforce  the  nonprolifera- 
tlon treaty,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  must  demonstrate  to  other 
nations  that  we  too  are  ready  to  abstain 
from  further  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ment. To  do  so  would  be  in  keeping  with 
the  commitment  in  the  nonproliferatlon 
treaty: 

To  seek  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of 
all  test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for 
all  time  and  to  continue  negotiations  to  this 
end. 

Third,  an  end  to  underground  nuclear 
testing  would  eliminate  a  continuing 
menace  to  the  fragile  environment  of  our 
planet.  Despite  all  of  the  precautions 
and  all  of  the  safeguards  devised  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  one  of  every 
four  imderground  tests  has  vented.  A 
year  ago,  the  worst  venting  occurred, 
with  radioactive  particles  spreading  over 
several  States.  It  Is  time  to  end  this 
threat  to  our  envirormient. 

Fourth,  the  conclusion  of  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty  would  establish 
a  new  political  climate  in  which  addi- 
tional efforts  for  nuclear  disarmament 
would  be  possible. 

It  would  be  a  stimulus  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  comprehensive  arms  limitations 
agreements,  providing  a  greater  as- 
surance that  any  SALT  pact  would  not 
be  threatened  by  new  warhead  tech- 
nology. The  agreements  under  discussion 
at  SALT  propose  to  limit,  for  the  most 
part,  only  the  numbers  of  offensive  and 
defensive  missiles,  without  touching  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  missiles  them- 
selves. Any  new  developments  in  Soviet 
nuclear  warheads  would  not  be  prevent- 
ed. Thus,  the  comprehensive  test  ban 
would  complement  any  SALT  agreement, 
providing  assurance  that  the  parity  of 
the  superpowers  would  not  be  upset  by 
new  developments  in  warhead  engineer- 
ing. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  a  compre- 
hensive nuclear  weapons  test  ban  treaty 
would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  nation 
and  in  the  interest  of  world  peace. 

And  today,  it  is  feasible  to  conclude 
such  a  treaty  without  demanding  the 
same  rigid  number  of  onsite  inspections 
that  has  been  our  bargaining  position  for 
the  past  9  years.  In  1963,  the  United 
States  demanded  seven  onsite  inspections 
as  its  final  offer.  The  Soviet  Union  of- 
fered three.  As  if  the  additional  four 
inspections  gave  some  unique  extra  as- 
surance against  cheating,  we  have  con- 
tinued to  maintain  the  same  position 
through  the  years. 

Yet  our  technology  has  not  remained 
stagnant.  Seismolosical  experts  now  have 
testified  that  present  methods  of  detec- 
tion are  adequate  to  locate  and  identify 
all  but  the  smallest  underground 
tremors. 

A  report  on  hearings  held  last  year  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control, 
International  Law  and  Organization  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  con- 
cluded that — 

Enormous  advances  have  been  made  In 
seismology  so  that  It  Is  now  possible,  through 
seismic  means  alone,  to  Identify  underground 
explosions  to  a  degree  unknown  five  years 
ago  (and)  even  presently  deployed  systems 
are  vastly  superior  to  those  deployed  a  few 
years  ago. 


And  last  October,  a  study  by  the  Swed- 
ish Peace  Research  Institute — SIPRI — 
concluded: 

Taking  Into  account  technical  realities  we 
can  say  that  underground  testing  above 
10-20  kilotons  can  be  made  extremely  risky 
for  the  tester,  by  the  use  of  seismic  monitor- 
ing alone. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Subcommittee,  Dr.  Franklin 
A.  Long,  former  Assistant  Director  for 
Science  and  Technology  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  stated 
that  the  capability  for  seismological 
detection  was  getting  very  close  to  the 
capability  of  identification.  In  that  situa- 
tion, when  we  can  distmguish  between 
earthquake  or  nuclear  explosion  when- 
ever we  detect  an  underground  disturb- 
ance, onsite  inspection  becomes  super- 
fluous. 

If  the  disturbance  is  too  small  to  de- 
tect, then  there  would  be  no  reason  to  ask 
for  an  inspection.  And  if  we  were  able 
to  detect  it,  then  we  also  could  identify 
it  as  a  nuclear  test  without  onsite  inspec- 
tion. 

And  the  new  verification  potential 
available  through  improved  seismological 
technology  is  not  all.  During  the  past 
decade,  the  use  of  satellites  for  intel- 
ligence gathering  has  become  a  line  art, 
providing  constant  closeup  portraits  of 
the  earth  below.  Thus,  last  year,  the  De- 
fense Department  announced  Its  con- 
clusions concerning  Soviet  arms  build- 
ing, because  satellite  photos  had  dis- 
closed a  change  of  a  few  feet  In  the 
diameter  of  Soviet  missile  silos.  In  fact, 
there  are  reports  that  objects  as  small  as 
garbage  can  lids  can  be  picked  up  by  the 
satellite  sensors. 

The  results  of  these  developments  in 
our  tecr^iology  perhaps  was  summarized 
best  in  arecent  statement  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Federation  of  American 
scientists. 

The  committee  included  Adrian  Fish- 
er, former  Deputy  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency ;  Her- 
bert York,  former  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering  under  Presi- 
dents Eisenhower  and  Kennedy;  Morton 
Halperin,  former  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Aims  Control  and  Policy  Plan- 
ning under  President  Johnson  and 
senior  staff  member  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  under  President  Nixon; 
Herbert  Scoville,  Jr.,  former  Deputy  Di- 
rector for  Science  and  Technology  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency; 
George  Rathjens,  former  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  ARPA;  Franklin  Long,  former  As- 
sistant Director  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency;  George  Kistiakow- 
sky.  science  adviser  to  President  Eisen- 
hower: and  Marvin  L.  Goldberger,  for- 
mer chairmai.  of  the  Strategic  Weapons 
Panel  of  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee. 

Advocating  a  treaty  without  requiring 
onsite  inspection,  their  statement  read: 

Given  recent  Improvements  in  .seismology 
and  other  means  of  detecticn.  we  believe 
that  the  United  States  would  detect  Soviet 
violation  of  a  test  ban  treaty  long  before  the 
Soviets  could  carry  out  enough  tests  to  score 
a  breakthrough  that  would  threaten  the 
stability  of  the  nuclear  balance.  .  .  .  With- 
out   any    on-site    Inspections,    clandestine 


cheating  Is  far  less  plausible  now  than  it 
would  have  been  In  1963  with  on-site  inspec- 
tions when  President  Kennedy  urged  such  a 
treaty. 

These  statements  reflect  a  widely  held 
view  in  the  scientific  community  that  no 
nation  could  undertake  tests  of  more 
than  a  few  kilotons  with  any  confidence 
that  they  would  go  undetected. 

The  benefits  at  that  low  level  of  testmg 
are  highly  unhkely  to  justify  any  nation 
trymg  to  cheat.  The  benefits  to  be  derived 
simply  would  not  justify  the  risk  of  being 
exposed  to  have  violated  the  treaty. 

Clearly,  sufficient  evidence  now  is 
available  to  warrant  a  bold  new-  initiative 
at  Geneva.  It  would  be  an  initiative  that 
other  nations  have  been  urgmg  upon  the 
superpowers  for  some  time. 

Canada  joined  Sweden  last  year  to 
urge  that  we  abandon  our  demand  for 
onsite  inspection.  Also,  Mexico  and  the 
other  nonalined  nations  consistently 
have  criticized  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  press  forward 
on  negotiations  for  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty. 

I  beUeve  that  it  is  time  now  for  the 
United  States  to  respond,  and  more  than 
that,  to  demonstrate  the  leadership  that 
win  propel  us  toward  a  successful  concla- 
sion  to  the  test  ban  negotiations. 

Therefore,  the  resolution  which  I 
introduce  today,  calls  for  the  President 
to  open  prompt  negotiations  for  a  treaty 
to  end  all  underground  nuclear  weapons 
testing  and  to  announce  an  immediate 
moratorium  of  U.S.  testing  to  remain  in 
effect  as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  ab- 
stains from  testing. 

The  risks  entailed  by  such  actions 
would  be  minimal,  perhaps  less  even  than 
they  were  a  decade  ago.  Because,  in  order 
to  make  any  important  military  advance, 
a  series  of  tests  rather  than  a  single  test, 
is  normally  required.  And  today,  each 
test  would  run  a  high  likelihood  of  dis- 
closure through  our  improved  seismo- 
logical capacity,  our  satellites,  and  the 
traditional  methods  of  intelligence 
gathering. 

And  if  the  risks  are  slight,  the  rewards 
are  substantial.  If  acted  upon,  the  mora- 
torium would  add  an  urgency  to  the  ne- 
gotiaiions.  and  it  would  signal  lead- 
ership of  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  new 
negotiations  represented  a  determined 
effort  by  the  United  States  to  work  for  a 
successful  conclusion  to  the  treaty  nego- 
tiations. And  these  favorable  expecta- 
tions would  themselves  provide  a  positive 
climate  at  the  bargaining  table. 

Hopefully,  this  new  pause  in  imder- 
ground testing  would  afford  the  same 
stimulus  as  the  moratorium  at  atmos- 
pheric testing  announced  by  President 
Kennedy  9  years  ago,  a  stimulus  that 
pioneered  the  way  to  the  Partial  Test  Ban 
Treaty  less  than  2  montbs  later. 

In  June,  at  American  University.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  declared: 

To  make  clear  our  good  faith  and  solemn 
convictions  on  the  matter.  I  now  declare  that 
the  United  States  does  not  propose  to  con- 
duct nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere  so  long 
as  other  states  do  not  do  so.  We  will  not  be 
the  first  to  resume.  Such  a  declaration  is  no 
substitute  for  a  formal  binding  treaty,  but 
I  hope  it  will  help  us  achieve  one.  Nor  would 
such  a  treaty  be  a  substitute  for  disarma- 
ment, but  I  hope  it  wUl  help  us  achieve  It, 
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And  the  promise  of  that  declaration 
was  realized  in  August  by  the  formal 
signing  of  the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

That  treaty  acknowledged  that  the 
ultimate  objective  was  to  "achieve  the 
discontinuance  of  all  test  explosions  of 
nuclear  weapons  for  all  time." 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  ful- 
fill that  pledge,  to  light  the  candle  of 
peace  once  more,  to  lead  the  way  to  a 
permanent  halt  to  all  nuclear  weapons 
testing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  following  the  printing  of  the 
resolution,  the  full  statement  by  the 
committee  of  the  Federation  of  Ameri- 
can Scientists,  an  article  entitled  "Com- 
prehensive Test  Ban  Treaty:  Grounds 
for  Objection  Diminish,"  published  in  the 
January  21,  1972,  issue  of  Science,  and 
an  article  entitled  "Extending  the  Nu- 
clear-Test Ban,"  published  in  the  Janu- 
ary' 1972,  issue  of  Scientific  American  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   Res.   230 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  committed  in 
the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the  Non- 
proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Treaty  to 
negotiate  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty; 

Whereas  the  conclusion  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty  will  reinforce  the  Nonprollf- 
eratlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Treaty,  and  will 
fulfill  our  pledge  In  the  Partial  Test  Ban 
Treaty: 

Whereas  continued  underground  nuclear 
weapons  testing  means  continued  threats  to 
the  environment; 

Whereas  continued  testing  may  produce 
further  developments  In  nuclear  weaponry 
that  would  threaten  the  security  of  all  na- 
tions; 

Whereas  there  has  been  much  progress  In 
the  detection  and  Identification  of  under- 
ground nuclear  tests  by  selsmologlcal  and 
nonselsmologlcal  means;  and 

Whereas  the  success  of  the  Partial  Test 
Ban  Treaty  negotiations  followed  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  late  President  Kennedy 
that  he  would  halt  atmospheric  tests  for  so 
long  as  the  Soviet  Union  did  likewise:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  (1) 
should  open  prompt  negotiations  between 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for  a  treaty  to 
end  all  underground  nuclear  weapons  tests, 
and  (2)  should  announce  an  Immediate 
moratorium  on  all  United  States  testing  to 
remain  In  effect  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
also  abstains  from  testing. 

Pas  C.^lls  for  Total  Test  Ban  Wrrnotrr 
ONsrrE  Inspection 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
now  seek  to  negotiate  a  treaty  banning  all 
underground  nuclear  tests  without  requiring 
any  on-site  Inspection.  The  risks  are  mini- 
mal and  the  gains  could  be  very  substantial. 

Given  recent  Improvements  In  seismology 
and  other  means  of  detection,  we  believe  that 
the  United  States  would  detect  Soviet  viola- 
tion of  a  test  ban  treaty  long  before  the 
Soviets  could  carry  out  enough  tests  to  score 
a  breakthrough  that  would  threaten  the  sta- 
bility of  the  nuclear  balance.  Indeed,  we  are 
aware  of  no  persuasive  argument  explaining 
how  even  unrestricted  Soviet  testing  be- 
low the  level  easUy  detected  by  seismic 
means  could  threaten  the  balance.  Moreover, 
the  Soviet  leaders  could  not  be  given  any 
confidence  by  Soviet  scientists  that  even  a 
single  violation  would  go  undetected. 
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Without  any  on-site  Inspections,  clandes- 
tine cheating  is  far  less  plausible  now  than 
It  would  have  been  In  1963  with  on-site  In- 
spections when  President  Kennedy  urged 
such  a  treaty.  Indeed,  we  believe  on-site 
Inspection  would  be  of  only  marginal  signif- 
icance, amongst  other  present  methods,  in 
monitoring  Soviet  test  activity.  We  urge 
greater  declassification  of  non-selsmologlcal 
methods  (and  selsmologlcal  ones  also)  to 
permit  the  public  a  better  appraisal  of  our 
ability  to  monitor  a  ban. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty  In  the  United  States  does  not  arise 
from  fear  of  Soviet  cheating.  It  springs  from 
the  desire  to  continue  American  nuclear 
testing  in  order  to  develop  new  weapons,  to 
retest  exlsrtlng  weapons  and  to  keep  our 
laboratories  vigorous. 

We  have  no  need  to  develop  new  weapons 
to  maintain  the  reliability  of  the  American 
deterrent.  A  SALT  agreement  banning 
ABM's,  or  restricting  them  to  low  levels, 
would  eliminate  the  need  for  much  planned 
additional  testing  to  develop  Improved  MIRV 
and  ABM  warheads.  But  even  without  a  SALT 
agreement,  existing  warheads  would  be  suffi- 
cient. The  vigor  of  the  weapons  laboratory 
Is  not  an  end  in  itself.  And  we  can  design 
around  any  uncertainty  which  may  be  cre- 
ated in  the  future  by  our  inability  to  test 
old  or  modified  designs. 

There  are  a  variety  of  means,  aU  consist- 
ent with  American  Interests,  of  dealing  with 
peaceful  explosions;  our  goal  should  be  to 
find  the  means  which  have  the  greatest  In- 
ternational support. 

The  positive  advantages  of  a  Test  Ban 
Treaty  are  obvious  and  need  not  be  labored. 
The  treaty  could  slow  dovra  the  strategic 
arms  race  Indirectly.  It  would  greatly  rein- 
force the  nonprollferatlon  treaty  and  de- 
crease the  probability  that  additional  na- 
tions would  seek  to  develop  nuclear  weap- 
ons. It  would  eliminate  the  ecological  dan- 
gers of  further  testing.  It  would  inhibit  the 
development  of  cheaper  weapons  whose  tech- 
nology might  spread  to  other  nations  Final- 
ly It  would  contribute  to  an  environment  In 
which  further  steps  leading  to  nuclear  dis- 
armament would  be  possible. 

AD  HOC  COMMITTEE  ON  TEST  BAN 

Morton  H.  Halperin  Chairman 
Herbert  P.  York. 
Marvin  L.  Goldberger. 
Herbert  ScoviUe  Jr. 
Pranklln  A.  Long. 
Adrian  Plsher. 
George  B.  Klstlakowsky. 
George  W.  Rathjens. 

Some  Policy  Constoerations  or  a  Compre- 
HENsrvE  Test  Ban 

A  Treaty  banning  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  contribute  to  world  security 
and  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  by: 
(1)  reinforcing  the  distinction  between  nu- 
clear and  non-nuclear  weapons  and  hence 
reducing  the  likelihood  that  nuclear  weap- 
ons would  ever  be  used;  (2)  slowing  down  the 
strategic  nuclear  arms  race  and  thereby  con- 
tributing to  the  stabUity  of  the  balance;  and 
(3)  contributing  to  prevention  of  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  through  the  adherence  of 
non-nuclear  powers.  The  argiunents  advanced 
against  the  treaty  are:  (1)  continued  Ameri- 
can testing  Is  necessary  to  develop  weapons 
that  we  need  such  as  advanced  MIRVs  and 
ABMs  and  to  "proof  test"  existing  weapons; 
and  (2)  without  (and  even  with)  on-site  In- 
spection the  Soviet  Union  could  cheat  and 
make  a  breakthrough  that  would  unset  the 
StabUity  of  the  nuclear  balance.  An  exami- 
nation of  these  considerations  follows. 

The  test  ban  treaty  would  greatly  enhance 
the  existing  arms  control  measures  designed 
to  strengthen  the  belief  that  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  different  and  should  not  be  used  even 
when  nuclear  powers  fight.  Much  has  already 
been  accomplished  In  this  direction  from  the 


time  In  the  late  igSO's  when  President  Elsen- 
hower was  asserting  without  serious  con- 
tradiction that  nuclear  weapons  were  now 
"conventional"  and  woiild  be  used  in  a  fu- 
ture conflict.  The  total  test  ban  treaty  would 
make  a  reversal  of  this  process  extremely  un- 
likely. There  Is  great  symbolism  In  agreeing 
not  to  test  a  weapon.  Military  men  are  reluct- 
ant to  rely  on,  or  to  recommend,  the  use  of 
weapons  which  have  not  been  tested.  Over- 
time the  military  bureaucracies  of  these  nu- 
clear powers  that  adhered  to  the  treaty  would 
plan  less  and  less  for  nuclear  warfare  except 
In  defense  against  a  nuclear  attack. 

A  prohibition  on  nuclear  testing  would 
slow  the  strategic  arms  race.  It  is  worth  not- 
ing that  a  complete  test  ban  five  years  ago 
would  have  slowed  down  if  not  prevented  the 
Installation  of  both  MIRVs  and  ABM,  two 
developments  now  c'early  seen  to  be  de- 
stabilizing. A  test  ban  now  would  make  the 
development  of  highly  accurate  MIRVs  on 
either  side  more  difficult  if  not  Impossible. 

The  effects  of  a  test  ban  on  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  could  be  most  Im- 
portant. Some  countries  which  have  refused 
to  sign  the  NPT  would  find  It  difficult,  if  not 
Impossible,  to  refrain  from  adhering  to  the 
test  ban  treaty.  India.  In  particular,  has  long 
pressed  for  the  test  ban  and  would  thus  find 
It  difficult  not  to  Join. 

Of  equal  importance,  the  test  ban  treaty 
would  Increase  the  probability  that  adher- 
ents to  the  NPT  would  not,  at  some  futura 
date,  renounce  that  treaty.  The  NPT  Is  dis- 
liked In  many  countries  because  It  Imposes 
an  unequal  obligation.  The  nuclear  powers 
give  up  nothing  that  they  are  doing,  and 
simply  promise  not  to  do  what  they  had  no 
Intention  of  doing — sharing  nuclear  weapons 
with  non-nuclear  powers.  The  non-nuclear 
powers  are  asked,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give 
up  for  all  time  their  right  to  make  nuclear 
weapons  or  to  possess  them.  The  test  ban 
treaty  seems  a  more  equal  bargain.  The  nu- 
clear powers  give  up  what  they  are  now 
doing — testing  weapons — and  the  non- 
nuclear  powers  give  up  the  right  to  decide 
to  test  In  the  future. 

It  Is  generally  conceded  that,  despite  the 
large  number  of  tests  done  by  both  sides, 
more  can  always  be  learned  about  weapons 
effects,  weapons  design  and  development.  But, 
with  one  possible  exception,  none  of  this 
seems  likely  to  have  major  military  conse- 
quences. Por  example,  yield  to  weight  ratios 
have  Improved  1,000  times  since  Hiroshima 
but  could  hardly  go  up  by  more  than  about 
two  times  more.  Of  far  greater  Importance 
today  are  the  changing  characteristics  of  the 
weapon  systems  themselves — accuracy,  war- 
head carrying  capacity  and  so  on. 

The  one  possible  exception  of  major  Im- 
portance concerns  the  possibility  of  a  ther- 
monuclear weapon  which  did  not  require  a 
fission  trigger.  [See,  for  example,  "Nuclear 
Weapons  Technology"  by  J.  Carson  Mark  in 
Impact  of  New  Technologies  on  the  Arms 
Race,  MIT  Press  1971.1  Such  a  discovery 
would  lead  to  very  cheap  powerful  weapons. 
But  this  would  unquestionably  undermine 
the  security  of  the  United  States  as  the  secret 
spread.  It  would  encourage  proliferation 
more  than  any  other  single  discovery.  In 
general,  a  continuation  of  testing  will  en- 
courage proliferation  In  any  case  as  other 
nations  decline  to  practice  a  rule  that  we 
only  preach. 

VALIDATION   TESTS 

In  recent  testimony,  the  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Atomic  Energy,  Dr. 
Carl  Walske  has  put  forward  what  may  be- 
come a  major  new  argument  against  halting 
tests — the  need  to  validate  the  continued  re- 
liability of  stockpiled  nuclear  weapons. 
Pressed  by  the  Muskie  Subcommittee,  Dr. 
Walske  noted  that  since  the  mld-flftles  there 
have  been  "five  principal  cases  in  which  a 
nuclear  test  was  an  Integral  part  of  a  cor- 
rective program  for  a  nuclear  weapon  In  our 
stockpile."  These  arose  because  important 
modifications  of  the  design  of  the  nuclear 
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assembly  system  were  being  made  for  me- 
chanical, metaUxirglcal  or  safety  standard 
reasons. 

It  is  significant  that  Dr.  Walske  was  forced 
to  return  to  the  Dulles-era  analysis  of  the 
test  ban  that  the  test  ban  is  desirable  only 
If  linked  to  other  agreements  In  order  to  keep 
bis  requirement  for  continued  testing  con- 
sistent with  the  Administration  position  that 
a  "suitably  verified  test  ban"  was  desired. 
He  said : 

"I  strongly  endorse,  as  does  the  Defense 
Department,  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty 
with  adequate  safeguards.  .  .  .  You  may 
wonder  how  that  Is  compatible  with  worrying 
about  the  reliability  of  stockpile.  .  .  .  My 
view  Is,  my  personal  view,  that  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty  should  be  judged  as  a 
first  step  In  arms  control,  or  another  step 
since  we  have  already  had  some  and  beyond 
that  point  you  should  go  into  real  disarma- 
ment before  too  long.  I  dont  mean  one 
month,  but  I  mean  before  too  long.  If  you 
have  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  and 
you  do  not  eventually  follow  It  up  with  real 
disarmament,  then  you  would  be  faced  with 
nuclear  powers  with  large  arsenals  of  nuclear 
arms  and  decreased  reliability,  which  could 
be  destabilizing." 

Further  Investlgatlcxn  Is  required  to  put  on 
the  public  record  the  extent  to  which  these 
tests  were  required  by  aging  on  the  one  hand, 
or  by  planned  changes  on  the  other  (new 
safety  standards,  etc.) .  But  Dr.  Walske's  ar- 
gument that  a  faUure  to  be  able  to  validate 
the  continued  workability  of  the  warheads 
was  "destabilizing"  is  questionable  at  best. 

IS    UNRELIABILrrT    DESTABILIZING  7 

A  destabilizing  effect  is  one  which  increases 
the  ability  of  an  aggressor  to  attack.  Un- 
certainty on  each  side  about  the  workability 
of  Its  own,  and  its  opponent's  weapons,  does 
not  have  that  character.  In  the  first  place,  the 
aggressor  must  have  high  confidence  that 
his  planned  attack  will  work  in  virtually  all 
particulars.  The  defender  need  only  ensure 
a  much  lower  weapons  reliability  to  retaliate 
effectively.  And  the  aggressor  caiuiot  be  sure 
that  the  defender's  weapons  are  not  work- 
ing— when  even  the  defender  does  not  know. 
A  more  plausible  argument  suggests  that  a 
roughly  comparable  degree  at  uncertainty 
about  weajjon  reliability  would  discourage 
aggressive  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Nor  was  Dr.  Walske  correct  in  suggesting 
that  the  destabillzatlon  could  be  removed  by 
eliminating  "large"  stockpiles.  Short  of  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament,  questions 
of  reliability  of  weapons  would,  all  political 
things  being  equal,  tend  to  increase  vrtth 
diminutions  In  weapons  stockpiles.  Interest- 
ingly, in  contrast,  to  the  comment  quoted 
above.  Dr.  Walske's  later  noted  that : 

"If  nuclear  testing  were  stopped,  uncer- 
tainties regarding  the  reliability  of  existing 
stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons  could  become 
quite  large  over  a  period  of  years,  an  effect 
which  might  be  stahilizing  or  destabilizing 
depending  on  the  circumstances." 

In  any  case,  the  problems  of  deterioration 
of  stockpiles  could  be  resolved  in  direct  ways 
by  using  a  previously  tested  method  or  war- 
head, or  even  by  replacing  the  warhead  com- 
pletely thereby  restoring  whatever  effective- 
ness It  had  at  the  time  of  Its  entry  Into  the 
stockpile.  The  Department  of  Defense  state- 
ment adds: 

"Of  course,  the  reliability  of  the  stockpile 
will  be  affected  by  the  willingness  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  spend  possibly  large  sums  of 
money  to  work  around  recognized  deficien- 
cies without  nuclear  tests.  With  such  fund- 
ing available  the  loss  In  reliability  could 
often  be  avoided  or  delayed,  although  In  the 
absence  of  nuclear  testing  corrective  meas- 
ures might  Involve  longer  periods  ol  system 
degradation  and  might  Involve  settling  for  a 
warhead  performance  well  off  the  optlmiun." 

The  question  of  weapon  rellablUty  mxist 
also  be  put  In  some  perspective;  most  of  the 
concern  about  weapons  firing  lum  to  do  with 


their  reaction  to  nuclear-weapons-effects  of 
enemy  warheads  rather  than  with  anything 
analogous  to  simple  mechanical  or  chemical 
failure.  Thus  the  Defense  Department  re- 
cently testified: 

"Since  the  environments  in  which  weapons 
may  be  required  to  perform  are  complex, 
hard  to  define,  and  often  hostile,  it  Is  almost 
always  impossible  to  guarantee  their  reliabil- 
ity by  actual  nuclear  tests  of  the  final  stock- 
pile design  in  all  the  various  required  com- 
binations of  physical  envlrormients." 

Thus,  for  example,  the  partial  test  ban 
treaty  is  already  restricting  the  ability  of 
weapons  designers  to  find  out,  in  realistic 
teste,  how  our  weapons  will  be  affected  by 
atmospheric  nuclear  btirsts.  But  this  is  true 
for  both  sides. 

The  small  possibility  of  a  systematic  defect 
in  all  the  weapons  in  a  strategic  system,  after 
all  U.S.  testing  to  date,  could  be  covered  by 
the  withdrawal  clause  in  arms  control 
treaties  of  this  kind. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
long-term  apprehensions  about  validating 
weapons  in  stockpiles  will  arise  In  a  political 
context  that  is  different  from  this  one.  As 
the  cold  war  wanes  dramatically  over  periods 
as  short  as  five  or  ten  years,  fears  appro- 
priate to  older  periods  often  go  unmentloned 
later.  Still  more  predictably,  the  technology 
of  detecting  Soviet  tests  by  selsmologlcal  and 
non-selsmological  methods  can  be  expected 
to  continue  to  increase  dramatically  as  it 
has  steadily  for  years.  No  comparable  im- 
provement in  methods  for  hiding  nuclear 
tests  has  occurred.  While  these  political  and 
military  trends  need  not  be  relied  upon,  it 
would  be  foolish  to  consider  the  policy  Issues 
of  the  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  in  the 
absence  of  speculative  Judgment  upon  these 
central  issues. 

We  have  mentioned  as  mUltary  motivation 
for  testing:  Improvements  In  "Yield  to 
Weight  Ratio";  reduction  in  radiation  (Low 
Fission) ;  Validation  Tests;  and  MlssUe  Design 
problems — as  In  ABM  penetration.  Other  rea- 
sons for  continued  testing  given  by  the  De- 
fense Department  In  recent  testimony  were: 
the  return  to  the  economy  of  now  necessary 
special  materials  as  plutonlxim,  or  alloy  and 
tritium  (Reduced  Special  Materials);  smaller 
diameter  weapons  (Special  Geometry);  stUl 
greater  weapons  safety  (Safety):  needed  im- 
provements in  (Lifetime);  and  improve- 
ments In  a  category  called  "Special  Output" — 
this  presumably  refers  to  output  of  x-rays  or 
other  special  weapons  effects  for  special  pur- 
poses. None  of  these  latter  reasons  seem  per- 
suasive objections  to  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty  and  some  seem  minor  Indeed. 

CLANDESTINE  TESTING 

As  a  related  article  (see  below)  shows, 
clandestine  testing  would  be  limited  to  det- 
onations of  a  few  to  several  kllotons — with 
great  effort  warheads  of  a  few  tens  of  kllotons 
might  be  involved.  It  is  a  startling  and  im- 
portant fact  that  no  one  seems  to  suggest  a 
way  In  which  even  unlimited  clandestine 
testing  by  the  Soviets  at  this  level  could 
shift  the  strategic  balance  in  any  significant 
way.  In  eriect.  If  the  United  States  agreed  to 
halt  all  tests  while  permitting  the  Soviet 
Union  to  test  below  the  threshold  of,  for 
example,  20  kllotons — no  Important  strate- 
gic effect  Is  foreseen.  Thus  If  the  test  ban  Is 
desirable,  it  Is  desirable  without  regard  to  the 
problem  of  cheating,  or  the  problems  of  In- 
specting for  cheating. 

Moreover,  the  problems  of  cheating  are 
substantial.  They  include  great  uncertainty 
about  the  effects  of  any  particular  explosion. 
They  Include  also  even  the  human  problems 
of  preventing  scientists  from  revealing  that 
the  Nation  has  cheated.  Most  Important, 
there  are  the  problems  of  conventional  es- 
pionage, satellite  reconnaissance  and  so  on 
(see  page  6).  It  seems  likely  that  any  series 
of  tests,  perhaps  even  a  single  test,  would 
have  to  be  carried  out  with  the  willingness 


of  the  Soviet  leadership  to  be  exposed  if 
necessary  and  to  accept  that  expasure  with 
all  the  political  and  arms  race  consequences 
inherent  In  It. 

UNDERGROUND  TEST  DETECTION 

Although  Inspection  of  underground  nu- 
clear tests  is  generally  assumed  to  depend 
entirely  on  seismology,  in  fact  the  U.S.  now 
relies  on  a  variety  of  Intelligence  means  (see 
page  6)  to  detect  Soviet  underground  nuclear 
tests.  Together  these  methods  give  the  U.S. 
high  confidence  that  It  would  detect  Soviet 
cheating  long  before  the  Soviets  could  con- 
duct a  sufficient  number  of  tests  to  affect  the 
secvu-lty  of  the  United  States  In  any  way.  This 
is  the  relevant  test — not  whether  any  single 
explosion  might  conceivably  go  undetected. 

Seismologists  measure  earth  tremors  by 
mesaiu^ng  body  wave  (mb)  magnitudes.  A 
body- wave  magnitude  of  6  (mb5)  corre- 
sponds to  the  tremor  that  would  resiilt  from 
an  explosion  of  about  2  kllotons  in  solid 
rock.  Because  the  scale  is  logarithmic,  a 
body- wave  magnitude  of  5  (mb5)  corre- 
sponds to  an  explosion  of  about  20  kUotons 
in  hard  rock.  As  the  Berkner  Panel  observed 
in  March,  1959,  larger  explosions  might,  in 
principle,  give  the  same  body-wave  signature 
if  conducted  In  softer  material  (salt,  allu- 
vixim)  or  if  detonated  in  a  large  hole — thus 
"decoupling"  the  force  of  the  explosion  from 
the  earth.  Indeed,  if  the  explosion  is  set  off 
in  soft,  dry  alluvium,  the  explosion  might 
be  approximately  "8"  times  larger  and  give 
the  same  body-wave  magnitude. 

However,  explosions  of  this  kind  larger 
than  several  kllotons  would  leave  large  ob- 
servable (by  satellite)  collapse  structures. 
Similarly  decoupling  for  explosions  larger 
than  several  kllotons  requires  large  amounts 
of  excavation  and  risks  detection  by  other 
means  of  intelligence.  (Firing  during  earth- 
quakes  has  also  been  mentioned  but  it  ob- 
viously requires  Involved  complicated  main- 
tenance of  readiness  around  the  clock  over 
long  periods  If  any  useful  measurements  are 
to  be  taken — and  Infrequent  tests.) 

Part  of  the  renewed  Interest  In  the  test  ban 
has  arisen  from  recent  advances  in  seis- 
mology. These  have,  in  effect,  demonstrated 
that  criteria  for  discriminating  between 
earthquakes  and  explosions  previously  estab- 
Ushed  above  a  magnitude  mb4.5  could  be 
applied  to  magnitudes  of  mb4.0.  Thus  ex- 
plosions of  approximately  2  kllotons  (I.e., 
two  thousand  tons  of  TNT  equivalent  or 
one-tenth  the  size  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb) 
In  hard  rock  could  be  detected  and  Identified 
about  90%  of  the  time  from  stations  out- 
side the  Soviet  Union. 

POSTER  ON   ONSITE  INSPECTlOj; 

The  Defense  Department  has  not,  however, 
given  up  its  insistence  on  on-site  inspection. 
In  recent  testimony.  Dr.  John  S.  Foster 
testified  that  "we  have  established  the  need 
for  on-site  inspection": 

(a)  for  events  "sufficiently  large  to  detect 
but  sufficiently  small  that  positive  Identifica- 
tion cannot  be  made" 

(b)  "to  establish  the  nuclear  or  non-nu- 
clear nature  of  low-yield  explosions" 

(c)  "to  restore  international  confidence  in 
any  cases  where  earthquakes  are  mlsldenti- 
fied" 

(d)  "to  deter  violations  by  increasing  the 
chance  of  getting  caught" 

At  the  present  time,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  estimated  that  a  seismic  monitor- 
ing system  could  be  built  to  identify  all 
but  two  or  three  events  per  year  over  magni- 
tude four  and  a  half  (five  to  fifty  kllotons  in 
hard  or  soft  rock  respectively).  At  magni- 
tude 4,  there  would  be  about  25  Identified 
events  per  year.  But  many,  if  not  all.  of  these 
events  could  be  quickly  disposed  of  on  the 
basis  of  satellite  reconnaissance — for  ex- 
ample, many  would  occur  In  the  midst  of  an 
untract'^d  wilderness.  Public  reports  on  the 
extraordinary  resolution  of  satellite  photog- 
raphy have  suggested  that  garbage  can  tops 
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can  be  seen  from  satellite  altitudes.'  DOD 
announced  comparable  variations  In  Soviet 
missile  silo  diameters. 

According  to  one  witness  before  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  many  of  these 
events  would  be  hard  to  resolve  s^lsmolog- 
ically  because  obscured  by  the  accidental  oc- 
currence of  large  earthquakes  elsewhere  In 
the  world  at  the  same  time.  Here  a  judg- 
ment on  the  feasibility  of  useful  clandestine 
testing  on  the  basis  of  "waiting  for  earth- 
quakes" might  eliminate  our  concern. 

Mor»  information  Is  required  to  believe 
that  there  Is  a  serious  problem  of  confusing 
Soviet  nuclear  explosions  for  conventional 
ones.  How  often  does  the  Soviet  Union  set 
off  thousands  of  tons  of  TNT  equivalent  in 
cotiventlonal  explosions?  And  are  there  not 
ways  In  which  the  Soviet  Union  could  com- 
municate Its  intention  reliably  without  on- 
site  inspection — perhaps  to  watching  satel- 
lites. During  the  Cuban  crisis  we  accepted 
a  visual  look  at  boxes  of  missiles  leaving 
Cuba  as  a  solution  to  a  similar  on-site  in- 
spection problem. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONyiDENCE 

The  case  for  restoring  "International  con- 
fidence" after  mlsldentlficatlon  really  means 
giving  the  Soviet  Union  a  chance  to  prove  Its 
Innocence  after  the  United  States  has  mis- 
takenly derided  that  the  treaty  has  been 
violated.  But  no  treaty  need  embody  this 
right.  The  Soviet  Union  could  always  act 
to  avoid  U.S.  abrogation  by  offering  to  per- 
mit an  observer  to  visit  the  scene  If  and  when 
other  explanations  did  not  suffice. 

Finally,  a  few  on-site  Inspections  will  not 
much  Increase  the  deterrent  effect  on  viola- 
tions. The  on-site  inspection  method  can 
only  confirm  deeply  felt  suspicions  of  the  In- 
specting party.  A  successful  clandestine  test 
win  avoid  giving  out  signals  that  would  trig- 
ger Inspection.  And  If  identifiable  signals  of 
violation  may  be  emitted,  on-site  inspection 
or  not,  the  violator  must  assume  that  abroga- 
tion may  well  follow. 

It  Is  significant  also  that  these  four  reasons 
could  be  used  to  support  on-site  Inspection 
notwithstanding  any  possible  selsmologlcal 
advance.  There  wUl,  after  all,  always  be  the 
possibility — with  or  without  on-site  inspec- 
tion— of  clandestine  tests  under  the 
threshold,  and  of  ambiguous  events  and 
misinterpretations. 

If  on-site  Inspections  ar«  of  marginal 
significance  for  the  U.S.,  and  of  deeply  felt 
Importance  to  the  Soviets,  there  Is  a  prima 
facie  case  for  considering  closely  whether 
the  treaty  can  go  forward  without  them. 
Presumably  this  Is  why  a  representative  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
Mr.  Philip  Farley  contended  himself,  In  re- 
cent testimony,  with  saying  that  on-site 
Inspection  "could"  play  an  Important  role  In 
deterring  violators  and  "could"  provide  par- 
ties with  added  confidence  that  the  treaty 
was  being  compiled  with.  In  answer  to  ques- 
tions he  noted  that  he  did  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  an  agreement  without  on-site 
Inspection. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  on-site 
inspection  could  be  the  source  of  misunder- 
standing. The  U.S.-Sovlet  disagreement  over 
numbers  of  permitted  Inspections  has  always 
masked  a  more  complicated  unresolved 
negotiation  over  the  modalities  of  Inspection. 
Disputes  over  timing,  rights  of  movement, 
and  so  on  could  turn  an  unnecessary  Inspec- 
tion Into  a  world  Incident  producing  height- 
ened and  unwarranted  suspicion. 

NON-SEISMOLOGICAL   METHODS   OF  VERIFICATION 

Eight  years  ago.  the  President  of  Itek  Cor- 
poration, Franklin  Lindsay  wrote : 

Soon   It  may  even   be  possible  to  detect 


clandestine  underground  nuclear  explosions 
with  satellite  cameras  that  can  observe 
subtle  changes  In  the  surface  of  the  ground 
above  the  point  of  detonation. 

Among  the  subtle  and  not  so  subtle  ob- 
served events  might  be :  drilling,  general  site 
activity,  subsidence  craters,  dusts  cloud 
raised  by  the  explosion,  or  crater  subsidence, 
radiation  sensors  or  radar  observation  of  the 
ground.'  These  methods  do  not  require  on- 
site  inspection. 

HISTORY  OF   TEST-BAN  NECOTIATIONS 

On  March  1,  1954,  a  U.S.  thermonuclear 
explosion  at  Bikini  Atoll  contaminated  a 
local  Japanese  fishing  vessel  with  radioactive 
fallout  and  produced  radioactive  rain  over 
wide  areas  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  Prom  1955  to 
mid- 1957  the  Soviet  Union  pressed  for  an 
agreement  on  nuclear  tests  as  a  separate 
measure  while  the  U.S.  linked  such  an  agree- 
ment to  progress  in  arms  limitation  or  dis- 
armament. When  the  Soviet  Union  began  to 
talk  In  concrete  terms  of  "control,"  the 
United  States  conceded  the  possibility  of 
"temporary  suspension"  of  testing  as  "part 
of  an  agreement  for  a  first  step  in  disarma- 
ment' and  proposed  a  Committee  of  Experts 
be  convened  to  consider  the  matter. 

By  the  beginning  of  1958,  the  United 
States  had  completed  about  110  announced 
tests  and  the  Soviets  had  held  about  30.«  The 
Soviets  then  set  off  about  10  more  and  an- 
nounced, on  March  31,  1958  that  they  would 
halt  but  would  feel  free  to  resume  testing 
If  others  did  not  follow  suit.  President  Eisen- 
hower did  not  accept  Premier  Khrushchev's 
moratorium  offer  but  persuaded  a  reluctant 
Khrushchev  to  agree  to  a  Geneva  Confer- 
ence of  Experts  that  began  in  July.  After 
the  Conference,  President  Eisenhower  agreed 
to  halt  testing  for  one  year  with  a  view  to 
negotiating  an  agreement  along  the  lines 
the  experts  had  sketched;  the  year  would 
begin  when  the  negotiations  began. 

Starting  a  month  after  the  Soviet  mora- 
torium proposal,  the  United  States  had  per- 
formed 50  more  announced  tests  In  six 
months  halting  with  the  onset  of  negotia- 
tions on  October  31,  1958.  Noting  that  the 
offer  of  a  moratorium  had  not  been  accepted, 
the  Soviet  Union  claimed  the  right  to  per- 
form as  many  tests  as  the  West  had  since 
the  moratorium  had  been  annoimced;  it  pro- 
ceeded to  conduct  16  atmospheric  tests  be- 
tween September  30  and  November  3 — two 
of  these  overlapped  the  onset  of  negotiations 
on  October  31  by  a  few  days.  President  Eisen- 
hower announced  that  the  U.S.  was  relieved 
of  any  obligation  to  suspend  tests  but  would 
continue  "for  the  time  being."  Thus  began 
a  three  year  stoppage  of  tests. 

NEGOTIATIONS  BEGIN 

In  the  negotiations.  In  January  the  West 
dropped  its  link  between  a  ban  on  testing 
and  progress  toward  disarmament.  But  It 
Introduced  new  evidence  from  recent  under- 
ground tests  that  suggested  seismic  detection 
would  be  less  effective  than  had  been  sup- 
posed and  proposed  reconsidering  the  con- 
clusions agreed  to  at  the  conference  of  ex- 
perts. A  great  deal  of  discussion  followed 
concerning  the  modalities  of  on-site  Inspec- 
tion: the  makeup  of  Inspection  teams,  the 
rights  of  movement,  logistic  support,  staffing 
of  control  posts,  and  control  headquarters, 
rights  of  veto,  and  so  on. 

After  a  special  U.S.  panel  on  Seismic  Im- 
provements (the  Berkner  Panel)  confirmed, 
on  March  16,  1959  that  underground  tests 
would   be  harder   to  monitor  than  antlcl- 


'  Public  reports  on  the  resolution  of  satel- 
lite photography  have  been  compiled  In  a 
chapter  authored  by  Jeremy  J.  Stone  In 
"ABM,"  (edited  by  Abram  Chayes  and  Jerome 
B.  Wlesner,  Harper  &  Row,  1969) . 


•This  list  of  possibilities,  and  Indications 
that  these  kinds  of  methods  are  being  ex- 
ploited In  the  U.S.  Vela  Satellite  program, 
appears  In  a  Swedish  Peace  Research  In- 
stitute (SIPRI)  report,  "The  Test  Ban". 
October  1971. 

'These  annoimced  tests  understate  the 
number  of  tests  of  both  sides  but  they  are 
probably  indicative  of  relative  niunbers. 


pated,  President  Eisenhower  wrote  Premier 
Khrushchev  urging  a  separate  atmospheric 
ban.  The  Soviet  Union  rejected  this  proposal 
and  there  then  ensued,  among  other  strands 
of  negotiation,  haggling  over  the  number 
of  onsite  Inspections  to  be  permitted.  The 
West  had  asked  20  Inspections  and  the  Sovi- 
ets had  offered  three. 

Technically  the  unofficial  and  Informal 
moratorium  had  come  to  an  end  on  Dscem- 
ber  29,  1959  when  President  Eisenhower 
stated  that  "America  considered  Itself  free 
to  resume  nuclear  weapons  testing"  subject 
to  advance  notice  of  such  Intention.  (See,  for 
example.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee analysis  of  The  Test  Ban,  September  3, 
1963.)  But  neither  side  tested  until,  on  Aug- 
ust 30,  1961.  the  Soviet  began  a  two  month 
series  of  about  30  atmospheric  tests.  With 
regret,  President  Kennedy  followed  suit. 

In  December,  after  the  Cuban  Crisis,  Pre- 
mler  Khrushchev  wrote  President  Kennedy 
and,  alluding  to  the  risks  at  war  Just  passed, 
offered  to  settle  the  test  ban  problem  on 
these  terms:  2-4  on-site  Inspections  (he 
noted  that  Ambassador  Arthur  Dean  had 
used  this  number  In  discussions  with  First 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  V.  V.  Kuznetsov), 
and  automatic  selsmologlcal  stations  as  sug- 
gested by  "British"  scientists.  President 
Kennedy  responded  that  Ambassador  Dean 
had  suggested  "eight  to  ten"  inspections, 
that  three  automatic  stations  would  not  be 
sufficient,  and  that  he  had  been  Informed 
that  the  automatic  station  notion  was  a  "So- 
viet" Idea,  endorsed  by  Independent  scien- 
tists of  other  countries. 

THE   PARTIAL   TEST   BAN   TRBIATY 

Finally,  on  June  10,  1963,  President  Ken- 
nedy announced  In  an  American  University 
speech : 

"To  make  clear  our  good  faith  and  solemn 
convictions  on  the  matter,  I  now  declare  that 
the  United  States  does  not  propose  to  con- 
duct nuclear  tests  In  the  atmosphere  so  long 
as  other  states  do  not  do  so.  We  will  not  be 
the  first  to  resume." 

The  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  negotiations 
followed  swiftly  and  the  draft  treaty  was 
initialed  on  July  25,  1963. 

Hearings  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  revealed  only  one  official  witness 
opposing  the  treaty:  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  then 
Director  of  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Labora- 
tory, now  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  (DDR&E)  In  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Of  scientific  consultants  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, only  Edward  Teller  opposed  the 
treaty. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  argued  that  the 
risks  of  the  treaty  coiild  be  reduced  through 
certain  safeguards:  (a)  continuation  of  a 
comprehensive,  aggressive,  underground  nu- 
clear test  program;  (b)  maintenance  of  the 
vitality  of  our  nuclear  laboratory  facilities 
and  weapons  programs  (c)  the  maintenance 
of  a  state  of  readiness  to  resume  atmospheric 
nuclear  testing  in  the  event  of  violation  or 
abrogation  of  the  treaty  and  (d)  the  Im- 
provement of  detection  methods  for  Soviet 
and  Chinese  tests.  President  Kennedy  re- 
assured the  Senate  on  these  points  In  his 
letter  of  transmittal  of  the  treaty  to  the 
Senate,  and  In  a  special  letter  to  Senator 
Everett  Dirksen,  Supporting  the  treaty,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  had  their  most  serious  reserva- 
tions about  the  possibility  of  unwarranted 
"euphoria"  in  the  West.  They  considered  pos- 
sible Soviet  progress  due  to  clandestine  test- 
ing to  be  only  a  "relatively  minor  factor"  In 
the  overall  balance  and  they  argued  that  the 
"broader  advantages"  of  the  treaty  In  terms 
of  world  tension  and  proliferation  Justified 
the  risks. 

The  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  entered  Into 
force  on  October  10,  1963.  Since  that  time, 
both  powers  have  overlooked  violations  of 
the  other  in  which  explosions  have  vented  to 
the  point  where  radioactivity  leaked  over 
boundaries.  Each  side  has  engaged  In  vig- 
orous underground  testing. 
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[Prom  Science,  Jan.  21,  1972] 

COMPREHENSIVE    TEST    BAN    TREATY:     GROUNDS 

FOR  Objection  Diminish 
Attainment  of  a  treaty  banning  all  nuclear 
weapons  tests  lias  been  a  stated  policy  objec- 
tive of  t,he  United  States  and  Russia  since 
1958.  Partial  success  was  achieved  In  1963 
with  the  prohibition  of  all  but  underground 
tests. 

The  failure  to  ban  underground  explosions 
was  an  Indication  of  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment that,  as  long  as  national  defense  de- 
pended upon  the  availability  of  a  varied  and 
reliable  stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons,  it 
would  be  foolhardy  to  stop  testing.  A  further 
obstacle  was  the  need  to  lessen  widespread 
fears  concerning  the  dangers  Inherent  In 
cheating  by  other  countries. 

To  minimize  these  fears,  the  United  States 
said  it  would  insist  on  measures  that  would 
deter  a  potential  violator  and  provide  assur- 
ance that  a  treaty  was  being  adhered  to.  Such 
measures  have  Included  on-site  Inspection  of 
the  area  of  origin  of  certain  unidentified  seis- 
mic signals,  and  seismic  observatories  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Yet  these  have  always  been 
anathema  to  the  Russians,  who  claim  that  a 
country  could  obtain  adequate  assurance 
through  Its  own  Information  systems.  It  Is 
not  clear  how  much  of  the  Soviet  objection 
has  been  based  on  its  unwillingness  to  accept 
even  minimal  intrusions  upon  its  sovereignty 
and  how  much  has  been  a  useful  pretext  for 
not  agreeing  to  a  nuclear  test  ban,  which 
is  probably  opposed  by  Influential  groups 
within  Russia.  Nor  Is  it  clear  how  much  of 
the  United  States'  insistence  tipon  inspec- 
tions Is  Inspired  by  domestic  opponents  of 
restrictions  on  testing. 

In  the  14  January  Issue  of  Science,  Robert 
Nelld  and  J.  P.  Rulna  suggest  that  an  overall 
examination  of  the  matter  shows  that  certain 
impediments  to  a  ban  on  underground  test- 
ing that  had  existed  In  1963  are  now  much 
less  severe.  Their  conclusion  Is  based  on  what 
appeared  to  them  to  be  a  greatly  diminished 
relevance  of  nuclear  testing  and  an  Increased 
ease  in  obtaining  assurance  that  an  agree- 
ment is  being  observed.  The  Nelld-Rulna 
thesis  may  gain  widespread  acceptance  as  a 
consequence  of  two  happenings  of  the  last 
18  months. 

The  first  was  a  meeting  of  seismologists 
that  was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  use  of  selsmologlcal  data  to  dis- 
criminate between  earthquakes  and  under- 
ground explosions.  The  meeting  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  (ARPA)  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. It  was  held  at  Woods  Hole,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  the  summer  of  1970.  The  second 
important  event  was  the  Cannikin  nuclear 
weapons  test,  which  was  conducted  last  No- 
vember on  Amchltka  Island. 

The  5-megaton  Cannikin  explosion  was 
related  to  the  development  of  the  warhead 
for  the  Spartan  Interceptor  missile,  an  ele- 
ment of  the  Safeguard  Ballistic  Missile  De- 
fense system.  The  furor  over  this  experi- 
ment originated  mainly  in  the  worry  that 
the  explosion  would  trigger  a  very  large 
earthquake  and  tidal  wave.  It  was  also  feared 
that  a  substantial  amount  of  radioactivity 
might  be  released  or  that  the  local  wildlife 
would  be  seriously  affected. 

The  principal  reasons  for  the  test,  as  put 
forth  in  a  letter  to  Senator  John  Pastore 
(D-R.I.)  by  the  then  Deputy  Defense  Sec- 
retary David  Packard,  were  to  minimize  the 
possibility  of  stockpiling  a  defective  design. 
to  measure  the  e.xploslve  yield,  and  to  meas- 
ure the  emitted  flux  and  spectrum  of  x-rays. 
Packard  pIso  took  note  of  the  extensive  en- 
vironmental studies  and  experiments  that 
had  convinced  him  that  Cannikin  could  be 
undertaken  "without  important  environ- 
mental Impact." 

There  v.as,  in  fact,  not  much  disagreement 
among  experts  concerning  the  magnitude  of 
the  environmental  risk  associated  with  Can- 


nikin; the  disagreement  was  whether  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  experiment 
warranted  incurring  the  risk,  even  though  It 
might  be  small. 

Packard's  letter  did  not  make  an  over- 
whelming case  for  the  need  and,  in  fact, 
raised  more  questions  than  It  answered.  Just 
how  Important  was  it  to  resolve  uncertain- 
ties that  would  exist  without  the  full-yield 
test?  What  was  the  plan  if  the  design  were 
defective?  Did  the  fact  that  the  Spartan 
warhead  was  designed  to  have  low  fission 
output  In  order  to  reduce  radar  blackout 
Imply  that  the  Safeguard  radars  would  be 
blacked  out  by  Incoming,  high  fission  war- 
heads detonated  at  great  altitudes? 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Edmund  Muskie 
(D-Malne) ,  three  members  of  the  Federation 
of  American  Scientists  Strategic  Weapons 
Committee  (Herbert  Scovllle,  Marvin  Gold- 
berger,  and  Morton  Halperin)  noted  that.  In 
any  event,  the  Spartan  missile  would  play 
only  a  minor  role  In  the  defense  of  the  Mln- 
uteman  missiles,  which  was  supposedly  the 
major  function  of  the  Safeguard  antlballls- 
tlc  missile. 

In  sum,  the  Administration  seemed  con- 
vincing in  Its  contention  that  the  environ- 
mental fears  about  Cannikin  were  over- 
blown, but  it  was  not  very  persuasive  in 
Justifying  the  experiment  itself.  As  a  conse- 
quence, doubts  concerning  the  need  not  only 
for  Cannikin,  but  for  nuclear  weapons  tests 
m  general  were  expressed  in  quarters  hereto- 
fore silent.  Interestingly,  the  lasting  Impact 
of  the  episode  may  have  been  to  m  dormine 
substantially  the  rationale  for  the  entire  nu- 
clear weapons  test  program. 

The  Woods  Hole  conference  raised  a  differ- 
ent issue.  On  ll  April  last  year,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  carried  an  article  based  on  the 
proceedings  of  that  meeting.  It  suggested  that 
very  substantial  progress  had  been  made  In 
selsmologlcal  research  related  to  the  test  ban 
verification  problem.  This  was  Important  be- 
cause of  its  potential  impact  upon  the  re- 
quirement for  on-site  inspections.  Whether 
or  not  the  need  for  Inspections  is  genuine 
anything  that  makes  the  verification  prob- 
lem more  tractable  will  ease  the  demand  for 
them.  This  In  turn  will  tend  to  push  the 
United  States  toward  a  more  negotiable  posi- 
tion, even  though  neither  American  nor  Rus- 
sian nuclear  weapons  enthusiasts  would  wel- 
come such  a  turn  of  events. 

At  Woods  Hole  the  conferees  focused  upon 
the    technique    of    differentiating    between 
earthquake-generated  seismic  signals  and  ex- 
plosion signals  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of 
energy  In  the  seismic  waves  that  travel  along 
the   earth's   surface   to  that   In   the   waves 
that  travel  through  the  earth.  It  had  been 
determined  that.  In  comparison  to  the  great 
majority  of  earthquakes,  explosions  produce 
substantially  smaller  surface  waves.  It  had 
also  been  demonstrated  that  surface  waves 
from  small  earthquakes  could  be  detected  at 
great  distances  from  the  event.  The  implica- 
tion of  these  findings  was  that  It  would  be 
possible  to  construct  a  network  of  selsmologl- 
cal observatories  outside  Russia  which  would 
be  able   to   Identify   at   least  90  percent  of 
Russian    earthquakes    having    a    body-wave 
magnitude  In  excess  of  that  associated  with 
a  typical  low-klloton  underground  explosion. 
The    immediate    Defense    Department   re- 
sponse to  the  11  April  article  was  a  statement 
implying  that  there  had  been  a  gross  exag- 
geration concerning  the  amount  of  progress 
in  selsmologlcal  research  and  the  impact  such 
progress  might  have  upon  the  U.S.  test  ban 
position.  The  Pentagon  said  that  the  Woods 
Hole  report  was  not  actually  a  report,  but  a 
collection  of  technical  papers  presented  at 
the  conference  and  circulated  for  review  by 
the  participants.  Furthermore,  the  views  ex- 
pressed In  these  papers  did  not  reflect  those 
of  ARPA,  the  sponsoring  agency. 

The  Defense  Department  stand  was  that  all 
low-klloton  tests  could  not  be  detected;  that 
not  all  events  that  might  be  detected  could 


be  identified;  that  there  were  several  ways  of 
concealing  tests  so  that  they  would  not  pro- 
duce suspicious  seismic  evidence;  and  that 
on-site  inspections  were  still  necessary  to 
allay  doubts  about  those  earthquakes  that 
couid  not  be  identified  and  to  differentiate 
between  chemical  and  nuclear  explosions. 

Neither  in  this  statement  nor  in  others 
that  would  be  made  in  the  following  months 
did  Defense  officials  make  any  allowance  for 
what  intelllfe-eiice-gathering  "svstems  might 
contribute  to  the  identiScatlon  of  earth- 
qu.ikes  or  the  differentiation  between  nu- 
clear and  chemical  explosions  The  reason 
for  not  mentiDning  intelligence  was  presum- 
ably that  It  was  too  highly  classified.  But  If 
President  Joh;ison  could  say  in  1967  that 
reconnaissance  satellites  were  useful  for 
counting  Rus-sian  missiles,  it  seemed  to  seme 
that  it  should  have  been  possible  at  least 
to  admit  in  1971  that  such  satellites  would 
provide  information  with  regard  to  the  sim- 
pler t.ask  of  indicating  the  chemical  or  nu- 
clear nature  of  an  explosion. 

Moreover,  si::ce  there  could  never  be  ab- 
solute assurance  that  clandestine  tests  were 
not  being  conducted,  the  Defen.^e  Depart- 
ment's response  did  not  address  the  more 
pertinent  questions.  Had  there  been  sufficient 
progress  In  developing  detection  and  Identi- 
fication techniques  for  the  United  States  to 
be  confident,  without  Inspections,  that  Its 
security  was  not  being  Jeopardized  by  those 
violations  that  might  be  unnoticed?  Even  If 
there  were  provisions  for  Inspections,  how 
much  useful  Information  would  they  pro- 
vide In  addition  to  that  acquired  by  unl- 
lateral  means? 

As  a  result  of  the  Washington  Post  article, 
senators  and  foreign  embassies  requested 
that  they  be  sent  the  Woods  Hole  documents. 
After  a  delay,  some  of  the  requesting  parties 
received  the  report  only  to  find  that  the 
summary  had  been  removed.  In  expressing 
regret  at  this  omission.  Senator  Clifford 
Case  (R-N.J.)  said  that  "it  (the  summary] 
was  the  oiUy  portion  of  the  report  compre- 
hensible to  the  layman." 

SUMMARY    TROUBLES 

Apparently  unhappy  with  the  original  sum- 
mary, ARPA  then  produced  a  substantially 
revised  version  which  was  much  less  san- 
guine than  the  original.  According  to  the 
13  June  Washington  Post,  a  Pentagon  .spokes- 
man had  explained  that  the  first  summary 
had  not  been  cie.\red  for  publication,  tliat 
it  had  expressed  the  views  of  only  one  per- 
son, and  that  the  second  version  reflected 
the  "consensus  of  the  'entire'  meeting" 
rather  than  the  "views  of  one  man."  Some 
Woods  Hole  attendees  wrote  to  Senator  Case 
that  the  first  they  had  heard  of  the  revised 
summary  was  from  the  press.  Others  said 
that  the  original  summary  better  repre- 
sented their  views  than  did  the  new  version. 

On  22  and  23  July,  the  Arms  Control  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  held  hearings  chaired  by  Sena- 
tor Muskie  on  the  prospects  for  a  Compre- 
hensive Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty.  These  hear- 
ings had  been  requested  in  May  by  Senator 
Case,  who  had  inferred  from  reports  of  the 
Woods  Hole  discussion  that  the  United 
States  might  adopt  a  more  negotiable  test 
ban  position. 

Several  nongovernment  experts  on  arms 
control  presented  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  they  believed  on-site  inspections  were 
not  necessary,  because  there  would  be  only 
an  Insignificant  number  of  events  of  mean- 
ingful size  that  could  not  be  identified  on 
the  basis  of  seismic  data  and  intelligence 
Information.  Government  witne.'^ses  were 
more  pessimistic,  although  they  were  more 
forthcoming  than  the  Pentagonhad  been  In 
response  to  the  11  April  Washington  Post 
article.  The  Defense  Department's  position 
was  that,  under  the  most  optimistic  assump- 
tions. It  would  be  possible  to  collect  enough 
data  from  seismic  stations  outside  Russia  to 
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Identify  all  but  26  events  with  a  body-wave 
znagoltude  In  excess  of  4.0.  At  the  same  time, 
the  government  witnesses  cautioned  that 
this  ability  to  Identify  earthquakes  woxild 
not  eliminate  problems  arising  from  the  use 
of  such  evasion  techniques  as  concealing 
explosion  signals  In  the  waves  generated  by 
a  large  earthquake,  or  by  testing  In  big  holes 
or  dry  alluvium. 

The  Administration  also  took  the  position 
that  25  unidentified  earthquakes,  the  mini- 
mum number  that  might  be  expected  under 
the  best  of  clrcumtances,  was  too  large  to  be 
tolerated — that  on-site  Inspections  would 
still  be  required  to  resolve  ambiguities  about 
these  events.  James  Brune,  a  seismologist  at 
the  University  of  California  at  San  Diego, 
said  that  he  did  not  know  where  the  number 
25  came  from  and  that  there  were  some 
seismologists  who  believed  that  this  number 
would  be  closer  to  zero.  (It  Is  the  under- 
standing of  one  Senate  aide  that  the  25  Is 
based  on  the  fact  that,  at  present,  10  percent 
of  the  events  above  magnitude  4.5,  the  cur- 
rent "Identiflcatlon  threshold,"  are  uniden- 
tified. The  Inference  drawn  from  this  fact 
Is  that.  If  the  "Identiflcatlon  threshold"  were 
lowered  to  4.0.  10  percent  of  the  250  seismic 
events  In  the  Soviet  Union  above  this  mag- 
nitude would  be  unidentified.) 

In  October,  the  Subcommittee  on  Research, 
Development  and  Radiation  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  conducted  its 
own  hearings  on  seismic  discrimination  be- 
tween earthquakes  and  explosions.  The  Joint 
committee  has  traditionally  been  more  hard- 
nosed  toward  bans  on  nuclear  tests  than  has 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
There  seemed  to  be  some  feeling  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  committee  that  there  had 
been  too  much  loose  talk  in  the  Senate  con- 
cerning the  ease  with  which  a  complete  test 
ban  might  be  monitored.  It  would  not  have 
been  surprising,  therefore,  if  these  hearings 
had  produced  a  much  more  conservative  ap- 
praisal of  progress  In  attacking  the  verifica- 
tion problem.  As  It  turned  out,  the  testi- 
mony and  ensuing  discussion  substantially 
undercut  many  of  the  maxims  upon  which 
the  U.S.  test  ban  position  had  long  rested. 

In  the  first  place.  Defense  scientists  were 
much  more  positive  than  they  had  been  to 
date  concerning  the  ability  to  Identify  seis- 
mic events  with  body-wave  magnitude  above 
4.0.  The  thrust  of  their  testimony  in  this 
regard  was  virtually  Indlsrtlngulshable  from 
the  conclusions  contained  In  the  original 
and  repudiated  summary  of  the  Woods  Hole 
report. 

The  most  significant  revelation,  however, 
had  to  do  with  the  utUlty  of  on-site  Inspec- 
tions. After  years  of  Its  being  Implied  that 
on-site  Inspections  would  play  a  crucial  role, 
the  report  now  was  that  a  determined  vio- 
lator could  conduct  a  test  In  such  a  way 
as  to  prevent  effects  that  might  be  uncov- 
ered by  Inspectors.  In  addition,  certain  of 
the  proposed  methods  of  carrying  out  vio- 
lations (for  example,  testing  In  large  cavi- 
ties. In  alluvium,  or  In  the  aftermath  of  an 
earthquake)  would  produce  no  seismic  Indi- 
cation that  an  explosion  had  occurred:  thus 
there  would  be  no  seismological  evidence  on 
which  to  base  a  demand  for  an  Inspection. 
( It  has  always  been  assumed  that  Inspection 
requests  would  be  grounded  on  ambiguous 
seismic  data.)  This  pessimistic  prognosis 
concerning  the  overall  utility  of  Inspections 
prompted  Senator  Pastore  to  ask  where  we 
were  In  light  of  the  fact  "that  even  with  on- 
site  Inspection  you  cannot  assuredly  detect 
and  Identify."  The  Defense  Department  posi- 
tion was  that  on-site  Inspections  would  have 
a  deterrent  value  because  a  violator  would  be 
aware  that  he  might  make  a  mistake  which 
would  allow  the  inspectors  to  obtain  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  cheating.  He  would  then 
have  to  choose  between  the  undesirable  al- 
ternatives of  not  allowing  an  Inspection  or 
running  the  risk  of  having  incriminating 
evidence  found.  In  response  to  this  conten- 


tion. It  might  be  noted  that  a  violator  would. 
In  any  case,  act  with  the  knowledge  that  he 
might  make  a  mistake  which  would  be  de- 
tected by  other  countries'  detection  systems 
operating  solely  outside  his  boundaries.  The 
essential,  but  unasked  question.  Is  how  much 
added  deterrence  would  be  derived  from  the 
threat  of  on-site  inspections. 

The  third  Important  piece  of  Information 
developed  at  the  Joint  committee  hearings 
concerned  the  prevalence  In  Russia  of  dry 
alluvium.  Because  explosions  detonated  In 
this  material  produce  seismic  signals  that 
are  approximately  10  times  smaller  than  the 
signals  associated  with  explosions  of  equiva- 
lent size  In  more  common  materials,  dry  al- 
Ivivlum  has  been  considered  useful  for  con- 
cealing Illicit  nuclear  explosions.  The  rub 
has  been  that  dry  alluvium  is  only  rarely 
found  In  sufficient  depth  to  conceal  the  ef- 
fects of  explosions  of  significant  size.  It  must 
be  deep  enough  not  only  to  contain  radio- 
active materials,  but  also  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  collapse  craters  of  the  type  that 
usually  occur  at  the  test  ground  In  Nevada. 
ARPA  has  funded  studies  to  examine  the 
extent  to  which  sufficiently  deep  and  dry 
alluvium  might  be  found  In  Russia.  As  re- 
cently as  the  July  Senate  hearings,  it  had 
been  Implied  that  tests  of  up  to  45  kllotons 
could  be  concealed  by  testing  In  this  ma- 
terial. But  In  October,  the  testimony  was 
that  It  would  probably  not  be  useful  for 
tests  above  1  or  2  kllotons,  which  happens 
to  be  the  yield  below  which  explosions  In 
any  kind  of  earth  materials  might  have  a 
good  chance  of  escaping  detection.  The  Im- 
plication was  that  dry  alluvium  of  sufficient 
depth  for  greater-yield  tests  probably  does 
not  exist  In  Russia. 

The  testimony  also  addressed  other  possi- 
bilities for  concealing  tests.  One  method  was 
to  test  In  large,  approximately  spherical 
holes.  It  was  suggested  that  It  would  be 
technically  feasible  to  conceal  an  explosion 
of  as  much  as  50  kllotons  by  this  method. 
According  to  the  decoupling  theory,  50  kllo- 
tons detonated  in  a  cavity  475  feet  In  di- 
ameter and  about  4000  feet  below  the  earth's 
surface  would  produce  approximately  the 
same  size  seismic  signals  as  a  0.5-klloton  ex- 
plosion detonated  in  the  conventional  man- 
ner In  hard  rock.  It  was  also  Implied  that 
signals  from  50-  to  100-klloton  explosions 
could  be  concealed  in  seismic  waves  generated 
by  a  large  earthquake.  Another  hypoth- 
esized evasion  technique  involves  setting 
off  in  rapid  succession  a  series  of  explosions; 
thus  the  composite  seismic  signal  would 
have  the  character  of  earthquake  signals. 

There  is  little  basis  for  determining  the 
amount  of  credence  that  should  be  given 
such  evasion  possibilities.  All  assertions 
about  what  might  be  done  to  conceal  ex- 
plosions are  based  on  little  or  no  experi- 
mental data  at  explosion  yields  that  might 
be  significant. 

The  Pentagon's  backing  and  filling  as  to 
whether  anything  new  has  happened  with 
regard  to  the  ability  to  detect  violations  was 
indicative  of  a  mood  within  the  Pentagon. 
Advances  in  seismological  research  are  not 
welcomed  by  officials  who  believe  continued 
testing  Is  more  Important  than  the  treaty. 
Defense  Department  scientists,  who  manage 
test  detection  research,  are  thus  subjected 
to  confilctlng  pressures.  Senator  Pastore  took 
note  of  the  problem  and  suggested  that  the 
management  of  test  detection  research  be 
transferred  from  the  Pentagon  to  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  In  the  White 
House. 

In  noting  the  flurry  of  talk  about  the  test 
ban,  Stephen  Rosenfeld  suggested  recently 
in  the  Washington  Post  that  the  Interest 
was  not  shared  by  those  In  government  who 
were  in  a  position  to  make  test  ban  policy. 
And  Indeed  it  may  be  that  the  matter  has 
come  full  circle — that  doubts  have  been 
raised  about  the  need  for  tests  and  that  the 
verification   problem   had   been   eased — but 
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there  has  been  no  essential  change.  Row- 
ever,  it  is  more  likely  that  things  are  not 
the  same.  The  Woods  Hole  conference  and 
the  Cannikin  episode  have  probably  trig- 
gered a  permanent  movement  to  new 
ground. 

The  most  significant  changes  of  1971  ap- 
peared to  be  the  rather  widespread  willing, 
ness  to  cast  a  skeptlcsa  eye  upon  such  sacred 
cows  as  the  relevance  of  any  nuclear  tests, 
the  ease  of  concealing  violations,  the  dan- 
gers Inherent  in  undetected  clandestine  ac- 
tivity, and  the  need  for  on-site  inspections. 
Such  changes  will  probably  assure  a  more 
rational  dialog,  if  not  a  treaty  banning  all 
nuclear  weapons  tests. 

(From  the  Scientific  American,  January 
1972] 

Extending  thb  Nuclsab-Test  Ban 

(By  Henry  R.  Myers) 

Treetles  to  ban  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  have  been  a  subject  of  widespread 
Interest  since  the  middle  1950's.  The  history 
of  the  matter  Is  marked  by  turgid  Interna- 
tional negotiations,  conferences  of  scientific 
experts,  acrimonious  domestic  debates, 
changes  in  position  by  one  side  or  the  other! 
a  three-year  informal  moratorium  on  testing 
suddenly  terminated  by  a  series  of  Russian 
tests  In  the  atmosphere,  "breakthroughs"  in 
the  technology  of  detecting  clandestine  tests, 
supposed  "breakthroughs"  in  the  technology 
of  conducting  clandestine  tests,  propoeala 
that  were  sincere  and  proposals  that  were 
not  so  sincere,  a  limited  treaty  banning  all 
but  underground  tests,  accusations  of  minor 
violations  of  that  treaty  and — most  recent- 
ly— renewed  talk  of  extending  the  limited 
treaty  to  cover  underground  tests,  stimulated 
primarily  by  reports  of  significant  new  ad- 
vances in  seismic  techniques  for  distinguish- 
ing underground  explosions  from  earth- 
quakes. 

Advocates  of  a  test  ban  have  over  the  yean 
pointed  out  that  such  a  treaty  would  be  a 
major  step  toward  terminating  the  strategic- 
arms  race,  that  it  would  bring  an  end  to 
radioactive  pollution  by  nuclear  explosions, 
that  it  would  make  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  less  likely  and  that  It  would 
increase  barriers  against  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  warfare.  Those  opposed  to  a  test 
ban  have  tended  to  argue  that  a  treaty 
would  address  the  symptoms  rather  than  the 
disease,  and  that  whatever  advantages  there 
might  be  were  outweighed  by  certain  mili- 
tary and   political  disadvantages. 

Throughout  this  meandering  history  there 
has  been  little  consensus  on  answers  to  a 
series  of  related  questions:  How  Important 
are  the  advantages  of  treaties  that  limit  the 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons?  Is  it  really  a 
good  idea  to  accept  such  limitations  even  if 
there  could  be  confidence  that  other  coun- 
tries had  done  the  same?  How  much  assur- 
ance could  there  be  that  others  would  live 
up  to  the  agreements?  What  developments 
might  stem  from  clandestine  bomb-testing 
by  others? 

Questions  related  to  the  problem  of  detect- 
ing violations  have  dominated  the  test-ban 
dialogue  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  signifi- 
cance. The  reasons  for  this  anomaly  are  in- 
teresting in  themselves.  One  is  that  the  veri- 
fication question  is  the  one  aspect  of  an 
otherwise  complex  issue  that  appears  amen- 
able to  quantitative  analysis.  (Actually  It  is 
much  less  so  than  appearances  suggest.)  A 
second  reason  is  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
widely  held  obsession  with  the  possibility  of 
violations  rather  than  with  their  probability 
or  their  significance.  A  third  Is  Oiat  oppo- 
nents of  limitations  on  nuclear  testing  have 
exploited  this  obsession  by  encouraging  fears 
that  have  little  basis  in  fact. 

Following  the  established  tradition,  much 
of  the  present  discussion  will  be  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  detecting  violations. 
This  is  done,  however,  not  to  emphasize  that 
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aspect  of  the  matter  but  to  place  it  in  proper 
perspective,  so  that  the  political  and  military 
implications  of  continued  nuclear  testing  or 
a  complete  cessation  of  it  may  receive  the 
greater  attention  they  deserve. 

Some  people  have  feared  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, In  Its  eagerness  to  make  arms-con- 
trol agreements,  has  not  been  concerned 
enough  about  its  ability  to  detect  violations. 
Such  fears  have  never  t>een  well  foimded.  An 
often-stated  precondition  for  the  U.S.  to  en- 
ter into  a  treaty  limiting  underground  nu- 
clear testing  has  been  that  there  be  ade- 
quate assurance  that  the  national  security 
would  not  be  placed  in  Jeopardy  by  develop- 
ments growing  out  of  clandestine  testing  by 
other  countries.  Indeed,  the  failure  to  arrive 
at  a  ban  on  imderground  tests  has  in  part 
reflected  the  Inability  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
that  provided  the  U.S.  with  the  assurance  of 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  that 
many  officials  and  citizens  believe  Is  neces- 
sary. 

Such  assiu-ance  can  be  derived  from  several 
sources:  (1)  seismological  records,  intelli- 
gence observations  or  on-site  inspections  In- 
dicating that  particular  events  were  earth- 
quakes and  not  explosions;  (2)  awareness 
that  any  significant  clandestine  program 
would  involve  a  large  enough  number  of  tests 
so  that  eventually  a  mistake  would  be  made 
that  would  reveal   the  prohibited  activity; 

(3)  knowledge  of  the  relative  insensltivlty  of 
the  balance  of  strategic  power  to  further  de- 
velopments In  nuclear-weapons  technology; 

(4)  the  belief  that  a  potential  violator  would 
probably  find  an  excuse  for  withdrawing  from 
a  treaty  rather  than  run  the  risks  inherent 
in  violating  it. 

On  the  last  point  Herbert  Scoville,  Jr.,  a 
former  deputy  director  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  and  assistant  director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  has 
suggested  that  consideration  be  given  to  the 
experience  of  the  195S-1961  moratorium  on 
all  nuclear  testing.  At  that  time  the  ability 
to  acquire  information  concerning  viola- 
tions was  much  inferior  to  what  it  is  today. 
In  addition,  nuclear-weapons  technology  was 
less  advanced,  and  there  was  more  incentive 
to  cheat.  Yet  even  then  the  U.S.  was  willing 
to  rely  for  assurance  on  its  own  verification 
systems.  The  moratorium  ended  not  because 
of  mutual  suspicions  about  cheating  (al- 
though these  did  exist)  but  because  of  the 
Initiation  by  the  U.S.SJl.  of  a  massive  at- 
mospheric-testing program. 

In  discussing  the  various  Interacting  fac- 
tors that  Infiuence  assurance  I  shsJl  begin 
with  the  area  In  which  the  significant  new 
developments  have  emerged,  namely  seis- 
mology. 

Both  earthquakes  and  explosions  cause 
elastic  vibrations  in  the  ground  that  prop- 
agate as  seismic  waves  through  the  earth 
(body  waves)  and  along  Its  surface  (svirface 
waves) .  Seismometers  are  used  to  detect  such 
waves,  and  the  data  obtained  from  a  num- 
ber of  instruments,  separated  by  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  miles,  can  be  used  to  de- 
termine where  the  event  took  place,  to 
define  its  seismic  magnitude  and  to  learn 
something  about  the  nature  of  the  source 
mechanism. 

Seismic  magnitude  is  an  approximate  in- 
dication of  the  energy  released  by  an  earth- 
quake or  an  explosion.  It  is  a  logarithmic 
quantity  based  on  the  average  of  measure- 
ments of  the  amplitude  of  certain  portions 
of  seismic  waves.  For  some  purposes  magni- 
tude is  based  on  measurements  of  the  body 
wave;  in  other  circumstances  it  is  based  on 
the  surface  wave. 

The  largest  earthquakes  have  a  body-wave 
magnitude  slightly  In  excess  of  7  and  a 
surface-wave  magnitude  slightly  In  excess 
of  8.5.  On  the  average  there  are  one  or  two 
such  earthquakes  a  year.  Underground  ex- 
plosions in  the  megaton  range  can  have  a 
body-wave   magnitude   of   6.6   to  7.   Explo- 


sions In  the  low-klloton  range  typically  have 
a  body-wave  magnitude  of  4.  The  seismic 
magnitude  associated  with  undergrovmd  ex- 
plosions depends  not  only  on  the  explosive 
yield  but  also  on  the  material  in  which  the 
detonation  is  set  off  [see  top  illustration  on 
page  20]. 

Determining  the  location  of  seismic 
events  eliminates  the  large  majority  of 
earthquakes  from  the  "probably  suspicious" 
category.  For  example,  unless  there  are  other 
grounds  for  suspicion  It  is  possible  to  im- 
mediately eliminate  events  under  the  ocean 
floor  or  in  countries  where  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  a  nuclear  test  might  have  been 
conducted . 

If  an  event  cannot  be  discarded  on  the 
basis  of  its  location,  analysts  can  exploit  the 
fact  that  In  terms  of  the  spectral  distribu- 
tion and  the  partition  of  energy  among  wave 
modes  the  seismic  signals  generated  by  ex- 
plosions are  quite  different  from  those  gen- 
erated by  earthquakes.  At  distances  within 
1,000  kilometers  of  an  event,  explosions  In 
excess  of  a  few  kllotons  can  easily  be  dif- 
ferentiated from  earthquakes.  The  effects  of 
the  paths  along  which  the  waves  travel,  how- 
ever, are  such  that  as  the  waves  propogate 
they  increasingly  assume  a  form  that  Is  de- 
termined more  by  the  characteristics  of  the 
path  than  by  the  characteristics  of  the 
source.  Moreover,  the  seismic  wave  Is  at- 
tenuated with  distance,  and  diagnostic  fea- 
tures contained  in  it  (and  for  small  events 
the  entire  signal)  can  be  obscured  at  the 
point  of  detection  by  seismic  noise  generated 
by  winds,  nearby  road  traffic  or  distant  ocean 
waves. 

An  enduring  tenet  of  the  test-ban  dia- 
logue has  been  that  negotiabUlty  and  via- 
bility of  a  prohibition  on  underground  test- 
ing were  related  to  the  amount  of  verifica- 
tion information  that  could  be  extracted 
from  the  seismological  data.  More  specifical- 
ly, such  a  ban  was  dependent  on  the  ability 
to  understand  and  reduce  the  effects  of  travel 
paths  and  seismic  noise.  As  a  result  the  U.S. 
undertook  in  1959  to  sponsor  a  research  pro- 
gram intended  to  lead  to  improved  capabili- 
ties for  detecting  seismic  events,  for  deter- 
mining their  location  and  for  establishing 
whether  the  events  were  earthquakes  or  ex- 
plosions. The  ultimate  objective  was  to  de- 
velop monitoring  procedures  that  could  pro- 
vide stifflcient  assurance  In  a  treaty  situation 
while  calling  for  a  minimum  of  provisions 
that  would  be  difficult  to  negotiate,  namely 
on-site  inspections  or  Internationally  super- 
vised seismological  observations  Inside  the 
U.S.SJI. 

Since  1959  more  than  $300  million  has  been 
spent  on  the  U.S.  seismological  resefirch 
effort.  A  lesser  effort  was  mounted  by  the 
United  Kingdom.  As  a  result  there  has  been 
a  considerable  advance  in  the  understanding 
of  earthquake  mechanisms  and  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  earth.  Other  significant  develop- 
ments have  come  in  instrumentation,  in 
data-handling  and  analysis  procedures.  In  the 
ability  to  separate  signals  from  noise  and  in 
the  ability  to  determine  the  location  of 
events  and  to  Isolate  Information  that  might 
help  in  determining  whether  the  event  was 
an  earthquake  or  an  explosion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rate  at  which  this  progress  has 
been  translated  into  a  more  negotiable  posi- 
tion at  the  nuclear  test-ban  discussions  at 
Geneva  has  not  t>een  as  great  as  might  have 
been  hoped.  Nevertheless,  there  have  been 
two  notable  advances  that  have  led  to  a  sub- 
stantial Improvement  in  the  ability  to 
collect  and  abstract  useful  Information  from 
the  seismological  data. 

The  first  major  breakthrough,  announced 
in  1962,  amounted  to  reduction  in  the  annual 
number  of  earthquakes  in  the  U.S.S.R.  that 
might  be  confused  with  explosions.  Part  of 
the  basis  for  this  reduction  was  a  thorough 
study  of  earthquake  and  explosion  data  that 
resolved  the  existing  uncertainties  about  the 


rate  at  which  earthquakes  occur  and  the  re- 
lation between  earthquake  magnitude  and 
explosive  yield.  In  addition,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  depth  of  seismic  events  could 
be  better  Inferred  from  the  data  than  had 
been  believed.  It  became  {xjsslble  to  conclude 
that  many  more  events  were  too  deep  to  be 
explosions  and  therefore  were  earthquakes. 
These  results  were  the  basis  for  dropping 
from  the  U.S.  negotiating  position  the  re- 
quirement tliat  there  be  manned,  interna- 
tionally supei-vised  seismological  observa- 
tories in  the  territory  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  second  such  major  advance  has 
emerged  in  the  past  few  years  from  a  series 
of  studies  initiated  by  Jack  F.  Evemden,  a 
seismologist  formerly  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  now  working  at  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  The 
most  significant  result  of  this  work,  which 
has  been  carried  on  by  groups  at  several  uni- 
versities, was  to  verify  the  hypothesis  that 
for  a  given  total  release  of  seismic  energy, 
explosions  were  much  less  efficient  at  gen- 
erating long-period  surface  waves  than  amall, 
shallow  earthquakes  were  [see  illustration  on 
pages  18  and  19].  Although  there  were  Indi- 
cations before  1962  that  this  was  a  worth- 
while line  of  investigation,  the  early  analyses 
were  based  on  limited  data  and  "were  not 
pursued  to  the  point  where  results  would 
have  had  a  strong  Impact  on  the  U.S.  position 
in  the  test-ban  negotiations.  Moreover,  it  had 
been  suggested  that  as  the  total  seismic  en- 
ergy released  became  smaller,  the  differences 
between  explosions  and  earthquakes  would 
tend  to  diminish  to  the  point  where  they 
would  not  be  obsen'able. 

It  ha*  now  been  demonstrated  that  the 
difference  persists  for  the  smallest  events  of 
any  Interest,  and  that  the  average  ratio  ot 
surface-wave  magnitude  to  body-wave  mag- 
nitude for  explosions  is  less  than  the  average 
ratio  for  earthquakes  at  least  as  far  down  as 
a  body-wave  magnitude  of  4,  and  probably 
lower  [see  bottom  illustration  on  page  20]. 
For  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
events  that  cannot  be  eliminated  on  the  basis 
of  location,  depth  or  surface-wave  criteria 
there  are  other  diagnostic  methods  that  can 
be  applied  to  the  data.  These  criteria  include 
the  relative  complexity  of  the  seismic  wave 
(earthquakes  generally  produce  more  com- 
plex signals  than  explosions  do)  and  the  ratio 
of  compresslonal-wave  energy  to  shear-wave 
energy  (earthquakes  usually  produce  longer 
shear  waves  than  explosions  do) . 

Other  research  has  demonstrated  that 
through  the  use  of  seismometer  arrays,  which 
have  the  effect  of  enhancing  seismic  signals 
with  respect  to  the  background  noise.  It  la 
possible  to  detect  both  surface  waves  and 
body  waves  at  distances  of  thousands  of  miles 
from  events  with  a  body-wave  magnitude 
of  4. 

As  a  resvUt  of  these  studies  it  is  now  known 
that  It  is  possible  to  build  a  network  of 
seismological  observatories,  located  many 
thousands  of  miles  from  seismic  sources  of 
Interest,  that  will  acquire  data  that  can  be 
used  to  identify  "virtually  all"  earthquakes 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  having  a  body-wave  magni- 
tude in  excess  of  4.  It  also  means  that  in  the 
absence  of  active  evasion  procedures  there 
wovUd  be  a  substantial  probability  of  detect- 
ing and  identifying  explosions  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
with  yields  greater  than  one  or  two  kllotons. 
At  such  yields  a  nuclear-test  program  would 
have  little  significance.  The  significance  of 
these  conclusions  of  course  depends  on  the 
meaning  of  "virtually  all."  Some  seismolo- 
gists suggest  it  means  that  each  year  there 
will  be  as  many  as  25  earthquakes  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  With  a  body-wave  magnitude  above 
4  that  could  not  be  differentiated  from  ex- 
plosions on  the  basis  of  the  seismic  data. 
Others  believe  that  the  number  will  Ise  10  or 
less.  These  estimates  are  to  be  compared  with 
the  average  exi>ected  nimiber  of  unidentified 
events,  ranging  from  75  to  150  events  above 
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a  body-wave  magnitude  of  4,  that  would  have 
toeen  anticipated  before  the  surface-wave 
techniques  were  developed. 

The  spread  In  present  and  past  estimates  is 
partly  a  reflection  of  natural  fluctuations  In 
the  rate  of  occurrence  of  earthquakes. 
Mostly,  however,  it  results  from  different  In- 
terpretations of  the  data  and  different  esti- 
mates of  the  likely  outcome  of  ongoing  stud- 
ies. The  data  themselves  are  sometimes  sub- 
ject to  diverse  interpretations  because  the 
great  variability  in  the  source  mechanisms 
and  the  transmission  properties  of  the  earth 
creates  a  corresponding  variability  In  the 
observations;  therefore  questions  are  some- 
times raised  concerning  the  validity  of  con- 
clusions based  on  a  particular  set  of  meas- 
urements. Also  contributing  to  the  diversity 
In  estimates  Is  the  fact  that  there  are  very 
different  views  concerning  the  elaborateness 
of  the  selsmologlcal  network  that  might  ex- 
ist at  some  future  time.  This  uncertainty  Is 
Important  because  the  degree  of  differentia- 
tion that  is  possible  depends  directly  on  the 
number,  distribution  and  quality  of  the  seis- 
mometer stations  providing  the  raw  data. 

The  residual  number  of  events  that  cannot 
be  identifled  on  the  basis  of  the  seismic  data 
would  be  further  reduced  by  the  analysis  of 
data  supplied  by  Intelligence  systems.  In 
particular  it  has  been  hypothesized  that  sat- 
ellite photography  should  be  capable  of  pro- 
viding Information  that  might  alleviate 
doubts  about  specific  occurrences.  For  ex- 
ample, a  seismic  event  might  be  detected  and 
Its  location  determined  on  the  basis  of  sels- 
mologlcal data  but  without  there  being 
enough  Information  to  provide  confidence 
that  the  event  was  an  earthquake.  Photog- 
raphy from  space  might  indicate  that  In  the 
area  where  the  event  took  place  there  was 
no  sign  of  activity  of  the  kind  associated 
with  a  nuclear  test.  On  the  other  hand.  If 
the  photography  were  to  reveal  activity  such 
as  mining,  it  would  not  serve  to  decrease 
suspicion.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  satel- 
lite photography  would  serve  much  more  to 
reduce  suspicions  about  earthquakes  than 
to  provide  evidence  that  a  prohibited  explo- 
sion had  occurred. 

Nevertheless,  a  country  deciding  to  under- 
take clandestine  tests  would  be  constrained 
to  do  so  In  a  way  that  would  not  be  suscep- 
tible to  observation.  The  possibility  that  vio- 
lations might  be  observed  from  space  would 
thus  have  the  effect  of  imposing  substantial 
restrictions  on  a  potential  violator.  This 
would  tend  to  deter  attempts  to  carry  out 
secret  tests. 

On-site  inspections  have  been  another  om- 
nipresent element  In  the  test-ban  dialogue. 
In  the  beginning  there  was  a  generally  held 
belief  that  selsmologlcal  data  would  be  much 
less  useful  and  Inspections  more  useful  than 
either  are  now  known  to  be.  By  supplement- 
ing Information  provided  by  seismic  Instru- 
ments and  Intelligence  systems.  Inspections 
were  considered  a  mechanism  that  would 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  veri- 
fication process.  As  a  result  of  the  recent  de- 
velopments In  seismology,  inspections  would 
apply  only  to  the  very  small  number  of  events 
that  are  large  enough  to  be  detected  but  that 
produce  signals  of  insufficient  signal-to- noise 
ratio  to  allow  the  application  of  seismic 
identification  techniques.  As  usually  envi- 
sioned. Inspections  would  be  conducted  after 
the  presentation  of  ambiguous  seismic  data 
and  under  the  au.spices  of  an  International 
body.  They  would  Involve  visits  to  the  area  of 
origin  of  seismic  events  that  would  not  be 
Identified  after  analysis  of  the  seismic  and 
Intelligence  data.  The  Inspection  area  would 
extend  over  some  several  hundred  square 
kilometers,  an  area  reflecting  the  expected 
error  In  determining  the  point  at  which  the 
seismic  event  had  occurred. 

The  procedure  for  deciding  that  a  seismic 
event  could  not  be  Identifled,  and  therefore 
should  be  subject  to  an  Inspection,  Is  not 


easily  articulated.  As  a  practical  matter  It 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  specify  In  a 
treaty,  in  a  manner  that  would  be  acceptable 
to  all  parties,  the  data  that  would  need  to 
be  provided  In  substantiation  of  a  claim 
that  an  inspection  was  necessary. 

The  ability  of  on-site  inspections  to  un- 
cover evldeiice  of  clandestine  testing,  should 
there  be  such  testing,  would  depend  on  a 
chain  of  probabilities:  the  probability  that 
an  explosion  would  be  selected  as  a  candi- 
date for  Inspection,  the  probability  that  the 
Inspection  area  would  encompass  the  point 
of  detonation  and  the  probability  that  the 
Inspectors  would  actually  uncover  positive 
evidence  should  the  inspection  area  include 
the  shot  point.  The  foregoing  factors  would 
In  turn  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  evidence 
on  which  the  inspection  decision  was  based, 
the  number  of  inspections  that  might  be 
conducted  in  a  given  time  period,  the  ac- 
curacy of  locating  the  source  point  of  seismic 
events,  the  size  of  the  area  covered  by  an 
Inspection,  the  duration  of  the  Inspection, 
the  number  and  training  of  the  Inspectors 
and  the  elaborateness  of  the  Inspection 
procedures. 

Since  a  country  that  had  violated  the 
treaty  would  be  unlikely  to  allow  access  to 
Inspectors  who  might  uncover  the  calendes- 
tlne  activity.  Inspections  would  probably  be 
undertaken  only  In  areas  where  earthquakes 
had  actually  occurred.  Because  the  seismic 
data  would  be  adequate  for  Identifying  large 
earthquakes,  inspections  would  be  directed 
toward  smaller  events  that  typically  would 
produce  no  ground  effects  that  might  be 
found  by  inspectors.  Moreover,  Defense  De- 
partment experts  now  say  their  research  has 
indicated  that  careful  planning  and  execu- 
tion of  a  clandestine  test  would  preclude  the 
existence  of  surface  manifestations  that 
might  be  found  by  Inspectors.  Therefore  on- 
site  Inspections  could  not  be  expected  to  turn 
up  any  evidence  of  either  exploslonr  or  earth- 
quakes. Finally.  If  an  evader  should  be  suc- 
cessful In  employing  active  evasion  tech- 
niques, there  would  be  no  seismic  evidence 
on  which  a  request  for  an  inspection  might 
be  based. 

If  this  Is  the  case,  do  Inspections  serve  any 
purpose  even  In  theory?  Yes.  according  to 
some.  The  lack  of  evidence  of  an  explosion 
would  supposedly  provide  a  limited  amount 
of  assurance  (skeptics  say  false  assurance) 
that  there  had  been  no  explosion.  In  addi- 
tion, the  prospect  of  an  on-site  Inspection 
and  the  posslbUlty  that  one  might  miscal- 
culate or  make  a  mistake  would  be  at  least 
a  slight  deterrent  to  a  potential  violator. 

Whatever  the  theoretical  utility  of  Inspec- 
tions, It  Is  questionable  that  a  treaty  that 
provided  for  meaningful  Inspections  was  ever 
a  realistic  possibility.  The  Russians  have  al- 
ways had  a  negative  attitude  toward  inspec- 
tions on  the  grounds  that  they  are  not  needed 
and  would  be  used  as  a  pretext  for  espio- 
nage. During  periods  when  the  Russians  did 
seem  willing  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
some  small  number  of  Inspections  (allegedly 
for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  some  Ameri- 
can domestic  opposition  to  a  treaty) ,  it  was 
not  clear  that  the  nature  of  these  inspections 
was  even  close  to  the  elaborate  procedures 
envisioned  by  the  U.S. 

With  the  recent  advances  in  selsmologlcal 
research,  doubts  concerning  the  usefulness  of 
Inspections  have  been  Intensified.  To  con- 
tinue to  maintain  that  a  ban  on  underground 
tests  Is  Important  but  that  inspections  are 
still  necessary  Implies  the  acceptance  of  the 
following  dubious  propositions:  (1)  that  sig- 
nificant tests  might  escape  the  various  moni- 
toring systems  operated  by  the  U.S.,  (2)  that 
inspections  woiUd  play  a  substantial  role  in 
deterring  violations  or  In  alleviating  sus- 
picions that  might  arise  and  (3)  that  the 
Russians  would  agree  to  Inspection  proce- 
dures of  the  kind  that  would  be  required  if 
they  were  to  serve  their  purpose. 

To  put  the  matter  in  perspective  It  should 


be  noted  that  new  ground  would  not  be  bro- 
ken If  the  demand  for  Inspections  were 
dropped  because  they  were  deemed  unneces- 
sary. The  U.S.  Is  already  a  party  to  a  series 
of  arms-control  agreements  that  contain 
either  no  provision  for  Inspections  or  provi- 
sion only  for  inspections  of  a  kmd  that  would 
yield  virtually  no  assurance  In  addition  to 
the  assiuance  acquired  by  other  means.  These 
agreements  include  the  ban  on  nuclear  ex- 
plosions In  the  atmosphere  or  outer  space, 
the  ban  on  placing  nuclear  weapons  In  orbit 
around  the  earth,  on  the  moon  or  on  other 
celestial  bodies,  the  ban  on  placing  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  on  the  ocean  bottom  and 
the  ban  on  nuclear  weapons  In  the  Antarctic. 
In  each  case  unilateral  means  are  considered 
adequate  to  provide  the  necessary  confidence 
that  the  Impact  of  possible  undetected  vio- 
lations would  be  so  minuscule  as  to  make 
them  not  worth  worrying  about. 

In  effect  the  data  provided  by  selsmologl- 
cal and  Intelligence  systems  and.  to  a  much 
lesser  extent,  by  on-site  inspections  would 
serve  to  reduce  the  background  "noise" 
against  which  the  "signal,"  or  positive  evi- 
dence, of  clandestine  test  activity  would  be 
detected.  This  "noise"  is  a  factor  that  a  po- 
tential violator  would  take  Into  account  in 
making  a  decision  about  conducting  a  clan- 
destine test.  Would  he  assume  that  his  ac- 
tivity would  be  lost  in  the  "noise,"  that  It 
would  be  discounted  as  a  spurious  earth- 
quake In  the  residuum  of  unidentified  seismic 
events?  Or  would  he  believe  that  he  should 
play  a  more  active  role  In  attemptl:ig  to 
conceal  his  tests? 

Since  a  complete  test  ban  became  a  seri- 
ous possibility  several  such  active  schemes 
for  clandestine  evasions  have  been  proposed. 
These  include  the  muffling  of  the  explosion 
so  that  the  resulting  seismic  signals  would  be 
unlikely  to  be  detected,  modification  of  the 
character  of  the  seismic  waves  so  that  even 
though  they  might  be  detected  they  would 
not  be  characteristic  of  waves  associated 
with  explosions,  and  testing  in  the  after- 
math of  a  large  earthquake  so  that  the  ex- 
plosion signals  would  be  concealed  by  the 
ground  motion  caused  by  the  earthquake. 

The  muffling  of  seismic  signals  might  be 
achieved  by  conducting  the  test  in  an  under- 
ground material  where  a  comparatively  small 
fraction  of  the  energy  of  the  explosion  would 
appear  In  a  propagating  seismic  wave.  For 
example,  a  20-klloton  explosion  In  a  dry 
desert  alluvial  deposit  might  produce  a  seis- 
mic signal  as  small  as  the  one  produced  by 
a  one-klloton  explosion  in  hard  rock.  If  a 
country  were  to  seek  to  test  in  such  an  allu- 
vial deposit.  It  would  first  be  confronted  by 
the  fact  that  a  deposit  deep  enougl  and  dry 
enough  Is  very  uncommon.  There  Is,  In  fact, 
reason  to  believe  these  deposits  do  not  exist 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  In  depths  that  would  allow 
tests  of  more  than  one  or  two  kllotons.  Since 
dry  alluvial  deposits,  or  other  dry  materials 
that  might  be  useful  for  the  same  purpose, 
are  usually  found  In  areas  that  are  rela- 
tively free  of  clouds  and  lacking  In  human 
activity,  any  attempt  to  conduct  clandestine 
tests  In  these  circumstances  would  be  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  observation  from 
space.  Further  restrictions  arise  from  the 
fact  that  the  alluvium  must  be  deep  enough 
not  only  to  contain  the  Immediate  effects  of 
the  explosion  but  also  to  make  It  possible  to 
set  off  the  explosion  at  a  depth  that  would 
not  leave  a  collapse  crater.  This  Is  an  In- 
direct effect  In  which  the  cavity  produced 
by  the  nuclear  explosion  fills  with  material 
from  above.  The  result  is  a  propagating  void 
that  ultimately  appears  at  the  surface  as 
a  characteristic  subsidence  crater.  Such 
craters  are  common  at  the  U.S.  testmg 
ground  In  Nevada— Illustration  not  printed 
In  the  Record.  If  such  a  crater  were  to  be 
observed  from  space,  it  would  be  telltale 
evidence  of  a  nuclear  explosion. 

A  more  elaborate  muffling  technique  calls 
for    detonating    the    nuclear    device    In    a 
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spherical  cavity.  It  Is  predicted  that  with  a 
cavity  of  the  right  size  the  seismic  signal 
would  be  about  100  times  weaker  than  it 
would  be  with  the  cavity.  The  diameter  of 
the  required  cavity  Increases  with  the  cube 
root  of  the  explosive  yield.  A  10-kiloton  ex- 
plosion would  call  for  a  cavity  300  feet  In 
diameter  3,000  feet  below  the  surface.  It  Is 
questionable  whether  the  cost  of  excavating 
such  a  cavity  would  be  commensurate  with 
the  gains  that  might  be  made  from  a  clandes- 
tine nuclear  test  conducted  In  it. 

For  a  time  It  seemed  that  such  muffling,  or 
decoupling,  schemes  had  fallen  out  of  the 
domain  of  plausible  evasion  possibilities.  In 
recent  Congressional  testimony,  however,  de- 
coupling was  resurrected  by  Defense  Depart- 
ment experts,  who  Implied  that  decoupled 
detonations  with  yields  of  50  to  100  kllotons 
were  feasible  and  could  be  carried  out  at 
costs  that  were  within  reasonable  bounds. 
The  assertion  raised  the  question  of  why,  If 
the  possibility  of  decoupling  was  considered 
to  be  significant  enough  to  bring  up,  there 
had  been  only  one  small  experiment  to  check 
out  the  predictions.  This  test  had  Involved  a 
300-ton  shot  in  a  cavity  created  by  a  5,000- 
ton  nuclear  explosion  In  a  salt  deposit  in 
Mississippi.  Because  the  observed  decoupling 
was  less  by  a  factor  of  two  than  had  been 
forecast,  and  because  there  are  serious  ques- 
tions concerning  the  validity  of  extrapolating 
the  results  of  this  experiment  from  a  yield 
of  300  tons  to  one  of  60,000  or  100,000  tons. 
It  would  seem  Important  to  have  conducted 
experiments  with  much  larger  explosions.  The 
willingness  to  extrapolate  results  here  (where 
the  extrapolated  conclusion  is  consistent  with 
the  desires  of  many  Defense  Department  ex- 
perts to  avoid  a  complete  ban  on  nuclear- 
weapons  tests)  conflicts  with  the  Defense 
Department's  usual  position  on  nuclear- 
weapons  development.  For  example,  the  five- 
megaton  Cannikin  test  conducted  on 
Amchltka  In  November  was  supposed  to  be 
necessary  because  It  was  not  possible  to  base 
conclusions  on  data  obtained  from  a  one- 
megaton  explosion. 

At  various  times  It  has  been  suggested  that 
a  series  of  nuclear  detonations,  appropriately 
located  and  timed,  would  produce  a  com- 
posite seismic  signal  that  was  more  typical 
of  earthquakes  than  explosions.  Although 
this  procedure  might  generate  waves  that  in 
some  respects  were  similar  to  waves  made  by 
earthquakes,  it  would  be  difflcult  for  a  treaty 
violator  to  be  confident  that  the  similarity 
was  sufficient  to  avoid  creating  suspicion. 

A  violator  might  also  try  to  conceal  illicit 
test  activity  by  setting  off  an  explosion  al- 
most immediately  after  an  earthquake.  If 
this  were  done  properly,  the  seismic  signals 
associated  with  the  explosion  would  be 
masked  by  those  generated  by  the  earth- 
quake. One  disadvantage  of  testing  In  this 
fashion  would  be  the  need  to  maintain  the 
nuclear  device  and  the  apparatus  associated 
with  the  experiment  In  a  constant  state  of 
readiness  for  a  period  that  would  range  from 
months  to  years,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
test  detonation.  It  would  also  be  necessary 
to  determine  rather  quickly  that  the  earth- 
quake was  suitable  for  purposes  of  masking. 
That  would  require  an  Interconnected  net- 
work of  seismometers  from  which  data  would 
be  fed  to  a  computer.  The  computer  would 
immediately  calculate  the  location  and  size 
of  the  earthquake,  and  it  would  give  a  "go" 
signal  when  the  earthquake  met  the  preset 
conditions.  As  with  other  Imagined  evasion 
techniques,  the  practicality  of  this  method 
would  depend  on  how  badly  a  country  want- 
ed to  test,  on  the  size  of  the  test  and  on 
how  the  country  evaluated  Its  chances  of 
being  caught. 

The  usefulness  of  on-site  inspections  in 
deterring  such  efforts  would  be  contingent 
on  procedures  that  had  l>e€n  established  for 
submitting  requests  to  conduct  an  Inspec- 
tion. If  it  were  necessary  to  base  the  request 


on  specific  kinds  of  seismic  data  indicating 
that  an  unidentified  event  had  occurred, 
there  would  be  much  less  deterrent  value 
than  If  It  were  possible  to  base  the  request 
on  unrevealed  Intelligence  information  with 
only  scant  reference  to  publicly  available 
seismic  data. 

Scovllle  notes  that  an  easy,  although  sel- 
dom discussed,  way  for  a  country  to  cheat  a 
weapons-test  ban  would  be  for  it  to  mount 
a  program  of  setting  off  nuclear  devices  for 
peaceful  purposes,  such  as  the  U.S.  Plow- 
share program.  One  part  of  Plowshare  is  the 
development  of  nuclear  explosive  devices  for 
use  In  nonmllltary  projects.  Since  these  de- 
vices are  in  many  ways  identical  with  weap- 
ons, it  would  be  virtually  Impossible  to  de- 
termine the  kind  of  development  activity 
being  undertaken  without  being  given  access 
to  the  experimental  apparatus.  Such  access 
Is  not  likely  to  be  granted  by  either  the  Rus- 
sians or  ourselves.  Therefore  If  there  Is  go- 
ing to  be  a  complete  ban  on  nuclear-weap- 
ons tests.  It  will  be  necessary  either  to  live 
with  the  posslbUlty  of  some  weapons  de- 
velopment under  the  shelter  of  Plowshare- 
like programs  or  to  forgo  the  yet  to  be 
established  economic  benefits  of  this  type  of 
activity. 

A  further  consideration  affecting  a  coun- 
try's assurance  that  it  could  detect  clan- 
destine tests  (or  evade  detection)  Is  the  pos- 
sibility that  there  might  be  a  mistake  or  an 
accident  in  such  a  test.  An  unexpected  col- 
lapse crater  or  the  venting  of  radioactive 
debris  could  lead  to  the  discovery  of  prohib- 
ited activities.  There  is  a  significant  chance 
of  unintentional  venting  and  a  significant 
probability  that  such  venting,  if  it  occurs, 
will  be  detected.  In  the  past  radioactive 
debris  has  been  unintentionally  emitted  from 
underground  explosions  conducted  by  both 
the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  The  possibility  of 
such  accidents  would  tend  to  deter  viola- 
tions. 

A  useful  device  for  summarizing  the  con- 
cepts that  enter  Into  evaluations  of  the  likeli- 
hood of  detecting  clandestine  test  activity  or 
of  escaping  detection  Is  represented  by  the 
graph  on  the  opposite  page.  The  abscissa 
represents  the  product  of  the  annual  number 
of  tests  and  their  average  yield;  for  Instance, 
a  value  of  10  could  mean  10  tests  with  an 
average  yield  of  one  klloton  or  two  tests  with 
an  average  yield  of  five  kllotons.  The  ordinate 
is  a  measure  of  the  confidence  that  a  test  or 
series  of  tests  with  the  specified  yield-num- 
ber product  would  be  detected. 

The  "deterrence"  curve  represents  the  situ- 
ation as  it  might  be  viewed  by  a  country  un- 
dertaking a  clandestine  test  program.  The 
"assurance"  curve  represents  the  situation  as 
It  might  be  perceived  by  countries  concerned 
about  their  ablMty  to  detect  violations  by 
others.  The  deterrence  curve  Invariably  lies 
to  the  left  of  the  assurance  curve  because 
the  country  concerned  about  violations  by 
others  will.  In  comparison  with  the  evalua- 
tions of  the  potential  violator  who  presum- 
ably places  a  high  premium  on  not  being 
caught,  tend  to  underestimate  the  chances 
of  a  violation's  being  detected. 

For  example,  the  great  variability  In  seismic 
data  may  cause  a  violator  to  "play  It  safe." 
He  would  assume,  as  actually  happens,  that 
his  explosions  would  produce  at  some  ob- 
servation points  seismic  signals  substantially 
greater  than  the  signals  suggested  by  the 
averages  Implied  by  the  curves  in  the  top  11- 
Uistratlon  on  the  opposite  page.  The  violator 
would  have  to  conservatively  evaluate  his 
chances  of  being  observed  from  space  or  hav- 
ing an  accident  that  resulted  In  the  vent- 
ing of  radioactive  debris.  On  the  other  hand, 
countries  seeking  assurance  might  well  as- 
sume that  explosions  would  produce  seismic 
signals  of  an  average  size  Implied  by  the  aver- 
age curve,  that  the  violator  would  make  sure 
that  there  was  no  substantial  deviation  from 
the  average,  that  there  would  be  no  basis  for 


counting  on  anomalously  large  iig  lais  to  re- 
veal a  clandestine  test,  and  that  the  test 
would  be  conducted  in  a  manner  so  as  not  to 
produce  a  collapse  crater  or  other  evidence 
that  might  be  collected  by  intelligence  sys- 
tems. 

Such  curves  or  their  conceptual  equivalent 
are  an  aid  in  evaluati;.g  the  risks  associated 
with  a  nuclear-test  ban  even  thcugh  they 
are  necessarily  imprecise  because  of  the  large 
number  of  intangibles  and  uncertainties  they 
encompass.  Tlie  liiabillty  of  anyone  to  de- 
velop more  quantuaiive  estimates  has  caused 
consternation  among  presidents,  memhcrs  of 
Congress  and  interested  citizens.  Addiiig  to 
the  uncertainty  is  the  fact  that  the  detection 
of  clandestine  tests  must  be  considered  an 
Integral  part  of  the  broader  question  of  how 
significant  undetected  violations  would  ac- 
tually be. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  recent  advances  In 
verification  technology  have  simplified  the 
Issue.  Many  Informed  observers  now  conclude 
that  the  U.S.  need  no  longer  be  concerned 
about  developments  that  might  result  from 
claridestine  •  •  •  developments  would  not 
affect  the  strategic  position  of  the  U.S.  with 
respect  to  its  adversaries.  It  Is  thus  possible 
to  focus  on  the  role  of  any  nuclear  tests  at 
the  present  Juncture  of  the  arms-develop- 
ment cycle. 

In  discussing  nuclear  testing  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  consider  global  questions,  including 
what  the  intentions  of  adversaries  are,  how 
nuclear  testing  would  Influence  the  proba- 
bility of  a  nuclear  war's  starting  and  what 
effect  nuclear  testing  would  have  on  the  out- 
come of  the  war  if  it  should  start.  It  is  clear 
that  such  complex  questions  cannot  be  an- 
swered conclusively,  but  certain  facts,  opin- 
ions and  speculations  can  be  stated,  and 
inferences  can  be  drawn  from  them. 

The  public  record  contains  very  few  details 
of  the  U.S.  nuclear-weapons  program.  Infor- 
mation about  what  goes  on  In  the  USSR. 
Is  even  scantier.  Nevertheless,  It  is  possible 
to  get  an  Idea  of  both  the  objectives  and 
the  costs  of  U.S.  activities  from  official  testi- 
mony before  committees  of  Congress  and 
from  committee  reports  based  on  that  testi- 
mony. Prom  these  sources  it  appears  that 
during  each  of  the  past  six  years  the  U.S. 
has  spent  approximately  $450  million  on  the 
development  and  testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  objectives  are  to  develop  weapons  that 
have  greater  explosive  yield  for  a  fixed 
weight,  to  develop  weapons  In  which  certain 
nuclear  effects  tire  either  increased  or  de- 
creased with  respect  to  other  effects,  to  verify 
that  the  performance  of  existing"  weapons 
does  not  decline  with  the  passage  of  time 
and  to  gain  confidence  In  safety  against  ac- 
cidental nuclear  detonations.  Some  nuclear 
explosions  are  used  as  sources  of  radiation 
and  blast  in  experiments  to  determine  their 
effects  on  weapons  systems  and  their  com- 
ponents. 

Nuclear  detonations  for  these  purposes  can 
be  Justified  to  some  extent  on  the  grounds 
that  in  the  long  run  they  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  save  money.  For  example.  It  may 
be  that  a  missile  warhead  with  a  certain 
explosive  power  and  a  specified  weight  could 
be  developed  only  through  nuclear  testing. 
If  tests  were  not  allowed,  the  same  destruc- 
tive power  would  have  to  be  put  Into,  say, 
three  missiles  instead  of  two.  thus  prevent- 
ing a  saving  In  the  cost  of  producing  a  given 
amount  of  damage. 

Similarly,  there  could  be  uncertainties 
about  the  performance  of  stockpiled  weapons 
or  the  effect  of  nuclear  explosions  on  mUltary 
hardware  that  could  be  resolved  only  by  sub- 
jecting the  hardware  to  the  effects  of  a  nu- 
clear explosion.  If  such  uncertainties  could 
not  be  eliminated  by  nuclear  tests.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  eliminate  them  through  the 
more  costly  route  of  conservative  design.  In 
"Natlontd  Security  and  the  Nuclear-Test 
Ban,"  an  article  that  appeared  In  the  October 
1964  issue  of  Scientific  American.  Jerome  B. 
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Wlesner  and  Heit>ert  F.  York  addressed  the 
uncertainty  question  at  some  len^h.  They 
pointed  out  that  whatever  uncertainties 
might  be  resolved  by  nuclear  testing  would 
be  very  small  compared  with  those  that 
abound  In  military  planning.  The  fact  that 
some  of  these  uncertainties  might  be  re- 
moved by  nuclear  testa  would.  In  their  view, 
"contribute  virtually  nothing  more  to  man- 
agement of  the  real  mUltary  and  political 
problems,  even  though  It  would  produce 
neater  graphs." 

Some  have  argued  that  nuclear  testing 
must  continue  because  of  the  possibility  of 
surprise  findings:  either  findings  that  lead  to 
Important  new  developments  or,  what  Is  more 
likely,  findings  that  expose  a  problem  where 
none  had  been  expected.  Others  argue  that 
tests  are  necessary  to  help  ensure  that  the 
Russians  do  not  acquire  knowledge  not  In 
the  possession  of  American  experts.  It  Is  of 
course  not  possible  to  demonstrate  that  sur- 
prise results  wUl  not  be  obtained.  Nor  la  It 
possible  to  prove  that  the  Russians  do  not 
know  things  of  which  American  expeits  are 
unaware.  As  for  the  likelihood  of  there  being 
a  surprise  of  the  kind  that  suggests  a  new 
line  of  weapons,  one  may  take  note  of  York's 
belief  that  the  rapid  technological  advances 
of  recent  decades  are  neither  typical  of  the 
past  nor  predictive  of  the  future. 

It  Is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  U.S. 
could  not  forgo  testing  as  long  as  China  or 
Prance  was  continuing  its  tests.  This  con- 
tention has  little  validity.  For  the  Indefinite 
future  whatever  dangers  might  arise  from  the 
fact  of  Chinese  or  French  nuclear-weap>ons 
developments  are  most  unlikely  to  be  ame- 
liorated by  the  products  of  U.S.  tests.  Such 
dangers  must  be  countered  by  other  means. 
More  generally,  the  need  for  continued 
testing  should  be  considered  In  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  In  this  27th  year  of  the  nuclear 
age  some  thousands  of  nuclear  weapons  of 
proved  design  are  fully  deployed.  No  fore- 
seeable weapons  developments  based  on  fur- 
ther nuclear  tests,  conducted  either  openly 
In  the  absence  of  a  complete  test  ban  or 
clandestinely  In  the  presence  of  one,  would 
affect  the  ability  of  either  the  U.S.  or  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  deliver  a  substantial  portion  of 
Its  strategic  stockpile  to  an  opponent's  cities. 
McOeorge  Bundy  has  remarked  on  the  Im- 
plications of  even  a  small  fraction  of  these 
weapons  being  detonated  over  urban  tar- 
gets: "In  the  re«a  world  of  real  political  lead- 
ers— whether  here  or  in  the  Soviet  Union a 

decision  that  would  bring  even  one  hydrogen 
bomb  on  one  city  of  one's  own  country  would 
be  recognized  In  advance  as  a  catastrophic 
blunder:  10  bombs  on  10  cities  would  be  a 
disaster  beyond  historv,  and  100  bombs  on 
100  cities  unthinkable." 

In  brief,  the  advanced  status  of  nuclear- 
weapons  development,  the  existence  of  very 
large  weapons  stockpiles  and  the  deterrent 
value  of  the  ability  to  destroy  even  one 
city  suggest  that  neither  the  continuation 
of  nuclear-weapons  tests  nor  the  cessation 
of  such  tests  win  affect  the  strategic  position 
of  one  superpower  with  respect  to  the  other. 
If  thLs  Is  the  case.  It  should  mean  that  con- 
tinued testing  need  not  necessarily  be  a 
source  of  International  tension  and  a  motive 
force  In  the  arms  race. 

Yet  In  spite  of  the  decline  of  the  substan- 
tive Importance  of  nuclear  tests,  testing  has 
developed  a  life  of  Its  own  and,  as  was  evident 
In  the  Cannikin  episode,  does  exacerbate  in- 
ternational discord.  If  only  because  there  are 
such  strong  feelings  concerning  the  need  for 
either  an  indefinite  continuation  of  testing 
or  Its  elimination,  the  matter  retains  a  large 
symbolic  Importance.  Accordingly  there  Is 
much  to  be  said  for  a  treaty  that  removes 
nuclear  testing  as  an  Issue  that  obscures  the 
real  problem:   how  to  avoid  nuclear  war. 

The  ban  on  atmospheric  testing  grew  out 
of  the  fears  generated  by  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  of  1962  and  the  Increasing  radiation 
levels  caused  by  fallout.  The  superficial  rea- 
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son  the  treaty  did  not  encompass  under- 
ground tests  was  the  Inability  of  the  sig- 
natories to  reach  agreement  on  verification 
procedures.  Underlying  the  omission  of  such 
tests  was  the  opposition  of  persons  in  and 
out  of  the  TJS.  Oovemment  who  believed 
It  was  essential  that  this  country  continue 
Its  test  activities.  At  the  same  time  the  im- 
portance of  a  prohibition  on  underground 
tests  was  recognized  In  the  preamble  of  the 
Limited  Test-Ban  Treaty  of  1963  and  later  In 
the  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty  of  1970,  both  of 
which  Incorporated  a  conunltment  to  con- 
tinue negotiations  toward  a  ban  on  all  nu- 
clear-weapons tests. 

Not  only  has  little  been  done  to  fulfill  this 
commitment  but  also  It  is  debatable  that  the 
atmospheric  ban  has  had  much  effect  on  the 
development  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  order 
to  secure  the  endorsement  of  the  U.S.  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  for  the  Limited  Test-Ban 
Treaty  the  Kennedy  Administration  agreed 
to  Implement  a  program  of  safeguards  that 
included  "the  conduct  of  comprehensive,  ag- 
gressive and  continued  nuclear-test  programs 
designed  to  add  to  oiu-  knowledge  and  Im- 
prove our  weapons  In  all  EU-eas  of  significance 
to  oiu'  military  posture  for  the  future."  This 
was  to  counter  the  Joint  Chiefs'  concern  that 
the  treaty  might  presage  a  "euphoria  In  the 
West  which  will  eventually  reduce  ovu*  vigi- 
lance and  willingness  of  our  country  and  of 
our  allies  to  expend  continued  effort  on  ovu" 
collective  security."  The  results  of  these  safe- 
guards has  been  what  many  believe  Is  a  nu- 
clear-weapons development  effort  that  Is  In- 
distinguishable In  scope — If  It  Is  not  even 
larger — from  the  one  that  had  been  under 
way  before  the  treaty. 

Since  1963  there  has  been  little  serious 
discussion  of  extending  the  Limited  Test-Ban 
Treaty  to  Include  underground  tests.  The  os- 
tensible obstacle  remains:  the  U.S.S.R.  con- 
tinues to  maintain  that  on-site  Inspections 
are  not  needed:  the  U.S.  asserts  the  con- 
trary. The  verification  Issue  is  still  a  pretext 
for  not  achieving  agreement.  As  the  forego- 
ing discussion  suggests,  however,  the  plausi- 
bility of  the  pretext  has  dwindled  to  the  van- 
ishing point. 

The  failure  to  prohibit  underground  tests 
plays  Into  the  hands  of  those  In  the  non- 
nuclear  nations  who  press  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  nuclear  forces:  It  tends  to  reinforce 
the  contention  that  the  statements  of  the 
superpowers  are  not  matched  by  actions,  and 
It  undermines  the  credibility  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  which  has  maintained  for  more 
than  a  decade  that  unresolved  verification 
problems  are  the  obstacle  to  a  ban  on  under- 
ground tests. 

The  attainment  of  a  treaty  banning  under- 
ground tests  would  demonstrate  to  the  non- 
nuclear  countries  that  the  major  nuclear 
powers  would  accept  substantial  restrictions 
on  their  own  nuclear  activities,  a  demonstra- 
tion that  would  strengthen  arguments 
against  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  other  countries.  As  a  result  of  Its  sym- 
bolic value,  a  cessation  of  underground  test- 
ing, particularly  In  the  absence  of  a  major 
agreement  at  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks,  would  more  than  any  other  likely  step 
signify  an  almost  Irrevocable  commitment  to 
seek  security  through  arms  control  agree- 
ments rather  than  through  the  never  end- 
ing cycle  of  weapons  and  counterweapons 
that  has  characterized  the  period  since  World 
War  II. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  231— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL  EXPEND- 
ITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

'Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  Mr.  Jackson)  re- 
ported the  following  resolution: 


S.  Res.  231 

Resolved,  That,  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended.  In  accordance  with  Its 
JurUdlctlon  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  from  March  1 
1972,  through  February  28,  1973,  In  Its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  im- 
der  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $400,000, 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $25,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended). 

Sec.  3.  To  assist  the  committee  In  a  study 
of  national  fuels  and  energy  policy  pursuant 
to  S.  Res.  45,  agreed  to  May  3,  1971,  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
each  of  the  Committees  on  Commerce  and 
Public  Works,  or  members  of  such  commit- 
tees designated  by  such  chairmen  and  rank- 
ing minority  members  to  serve  In  their 
places,  and  the  ranking  majority  and  minor- 
ity Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  or  Senate  members  of 
that  committee  designated  by  such  ranking 
majority  and  minority  Senate  members  to 
serve  In  their  places,  shall  participate  and 
shall  serve  as  ex  officio  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the 
fuels  and  energy  policy  study. 

Sec.  4.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1973. 

Sec.  5.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OP 
197 1— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    811    THROUGH    819 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ERVnsr  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Allen)  submitted  nine  amendments  in- 
tended to  be  offered  by  them  jointly  to 
the  bill  (S.  2515)  to  further  promote 
equal  emplosonent  opportunities  for 
American  workers. 

amendment   no.    822 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  SAXBE  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  2515),  supra. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1971— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.   820 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

WELFARE  FISCAL  RELTEF 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  today, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Nelson, 
I  am  introducing  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
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1,  to  provide  a  measure  of  emergency 
welfare  fiscal  relief  to  the  States. 

In  recent  years  no  one  has  been  happy 
about  the  welfare  system.  Its  ineflSciency 
and  inadequacy  assure  recipients  of  low 
paj'ments  and  States  of  high  costs.  Only 
a  uniform,  federally  administered  pro- 
gram will  relieve  the  States  of  crushing 
welfare  cost  burdens  and  budget  uncer- 
tainties. 

But  until  welfare  reform  legislation 
takes  effect  on  July  1,  1973,  something 
must  be  done  to  assist  the  States  which 
are  coming  imder  increasing  financial 
strains.  In  fiscal  1971,  welfare  budgets 
in  at  least  20  States  ran  into  the  red  as 
costs  of  increasing  caseloads  mounted. 
As  the  State  costs  moimted — from  $1.8 
billion  in  1965  to  $4.7  billion  in  1970 — 
almost  half  of  the  States  have  been 
forced  to  reduce  their  welfare  payments 
to  individuals.  The  result  is  that  welfare 
recipients  are  having  to  learn  to  live 
with  the  worst  deficiencies  of  the  exist- 
ing system  at  even  lower  benefit  levels 
than  ever. 

Immediate  interim  measures  are  need- 
ed to  provide  welfare  relief  to  the  States 
during  the  period  before  the  July  1,  1973, 
effective  date  of  the  family  assistance 
plan. 

My  proposal,  which  was  introduced  in 
the  House  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  Wilbur  Mills, 
and  the  Congressman  from  Illinois, 
George  Collins,  would  provide  fiscal 
relief  to  the  States  by  limiting  State 
expenditures  for  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1973  to  the  level  of  expenditures  incurred 
in  fiscal  year  1971.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  assume  all  additional  costs. 
If  adopted,  this  proposal  would  afford 
$900  million  of  immediate  tax  relief  to 
State  and  local  taxpayers  nationally  for 
fiscal  year  1372  and  $1.1  billion  for  fiscal 
1973.  I  estimate  that  this  year  alone 
my  proposal  will  result  in  over  $50  mil- 
lion in  savings  on  welfare  costs  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut. 

The  administration.  Senator  Long, 
Wilbur  Mills,  and  many  other  Senators 
have  expressed  their  support  for  the 
principle  of  emergency  relief.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Senate  will  accept  my  pro- 
posal as  an  integral  part  of  an  overall 
welfare  reform  program. 


the   bill    (HJl.    1)    the   social   security 
amendments  of  1971. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1971— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     821 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare.) 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  659)  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cational Act  of  1963,  and  related  acts, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL     COSPONSOR    OP    AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     559 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff.  the 
Senator  from  Oregon   (Mr.  Hatfih,d) 
was  added  as  a  consponsor  of  Amend- 
ment No.  559  intended  to  be  proposed  to 
CXVm 58 — ^Part  1 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NEW  TECH- 
NOLOGIES FOR  THE  GENERATION 
OF  CLEAN  ELECTRICITY  FROM 
COAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  armouncement 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Jackson 

On  February  8,  1972,  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  wUl  hold  a 
hearing  on  new  technologies  for  generating 
clean  electricity  from  coal. 

In  many  cases  traditional  methods  for 
the  generation  of  electricity  are  not  com- 
patible with  Federal  and  State  environmen- 
tal standards.  There  are,  however,  several 
future  technological  options  which  offer 
promise  for  the  development  of  environmen- 
tally acceptable  methods  for  the  generation 
of  electricity  from  coal.  One  of  these  options 
appears  to  be  new  or  advanced  power  cycles 
which  combine  coal  gasification  with  ad- 
vanced gas  and  steam  turbine  technologies 
In  an  Integrated  system.  Successful  demon- 
stration of  this  technology  offers  the  poten- 
tial for  more  efficient  utilization  of  coal  for 
power  generation,  a  better  atmospheric  en- 
vironment, and  a  reduction  of  thermal  pol- 
lution of  our  waterways. 

This  hearing  Is  being  held  In  order  to  re- 
view the  Federal  research  and  development 
program  on  advanced  or  combined  power  cy- 
cles for  the  generation  of  electricity.  The 
hearing  will  be  convened  at  10:00  a.m.  In 
Room  4200  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Invited  witnesses  include  representa- 
tives of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy, the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Because  of  his  long  recognized  leadership 
In  the  formulation  of  national  energy  and 
environmental  policies  and  as  co-author  of 
Senate  Resolution  45,  I  have  asked  Senator 
Randolph  (D.-W.  Va.),  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  an 
Ex-Officio  member  of  the  National  Fuels  and 
Enei^y  Policy  Study  to  chair  this  hearing. 
The  hearing  is  being  conducted  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  45,  which  authorized  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  and 
Ex-Officlo  representatives  of  other  Senate 
Committees  to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
study  of  national  fuels  and  energy  policy. 

The  Committee  invites  the  submission  of 
statements  for  publication  In  the  hearing 
record  by  any  Interested  persons  or  organiza- 
tions. The  hearing  record  wUl  remain  open 
until  February  28,  1972  for  additional  state- 
ments. 


Moreover,  for  the  first  time,  the  budget 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  will  exceed  that  for 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Although  the 
President  is  asking  for  an  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  Defense  budget  next  year, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  percent 
of  the  total  Federal  budget  spent  on  de- 
fense will  be  at  the  lowest  level  since 
fiscal  year  1950.  Those  who  argue  that 
the  President  has  not  reordered  the  Na- 
tion's priorities  have  their  heads  in  the 
sand. 

Like  most  other  issues  that  Congress 
will  consider  this  year,  the  budget  is  the 
subject  of  intense  partisan  rhetoric  and 
gobbledegook.  It  is  a  good  budget  and 
after  the  smoke  has  cleared  will  be  recog- 
nized as  such  by  the  American  people. 
Those  who  try  to  pohticize  the  budget  in 
committee  hearings,  on  the  Senate  floor, 
and  on  the  pohtical  stump  may  find  they 
are  doing  themselves  a  great  disservice 
m  the  end. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

THE  1973  BUDGET 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  notwith- 
standing all  the  political  breastbeating 
over  President  Nixon's  1973  budget,  the 
American  people  have  every  right  to  hail 
it  as  a  genuine  confirmation  of  his  ad- 
ministration's reordering  of  national 
priorities.  In  1968  under  the  Johnson- 
Humhprey  administration  we  spent  45 
percent  of  our  Federal  money  on  defense 
and  only  32  percent  on  domestic  needs. 
This  year's  budget  is  just  the  reverse— 
45  percent  on  domestic  needs,  and  32  per- 
cent on  defense. 


THE  POLITICS  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President  last 
week,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, I  traveled  to  London,  Paris,  and 
Brussels  to  discuss  outstanding  trade 
issues  with  government  and  business 
leaders  in  these  capitals. 

During  my  trip,  I  was  asked  to  speak 
mformally  to  the  American  Club  in  Paris. 
I  commented  on  the  pohtical  reaUties  of 
trade  and  investment  problems  with  an 
eye  to  America's  future  role  in  the  world 
economy. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

The  PoLrrics  of  International  Trade 

(By  Senator  Abraham  Rxbicoff) 
Today  Congressional  concern  over  trade 
matters  Is  framed  by  the  very  real  political 
problems  posed  by  a  nation-wide  6^r  unem- 
ployment rate.  In  my  own  home  State  It  Is 
9'rc.  and  In  the  manufacturing  town  of  Bris- 
tol. Connecticut,  it  is  an  Incre&lble  24  o. 
What  these  figures  mean  Is  that  5  million 
American  workers  can't  find  work.  I  would 
note  that  there  Is  hardly  a  country  In  Europe 
with  half  the  national  U.S.  rate  of  unem- 
ployment. People  out  of  work  represent  a 
political  fact  of  life. 

What  does  a  Senator  say  to  a  52-year-old 
draftsman  In  Connecticut  vrtth  three  chil- 
dren who  has  been  laid  off  after  21  years 
with  the  same  company,  losing  hU  pension 
rights  and  health  benefits?  Does  he  recite 
the  economic  theory  of  comparative  advan- 
tage and  advise  him  to  uproot  himself  and 
his  family  and  take  a  Job  In  Phoenix.  Ari- 
zona? 

What  does  he  say  to  a  small  manufacturer 
in  an  old  family  business  who  learns  that 
a  Hong  Kong  firm  Is  planning  to  sell  an 
Imitation  of  his  product  In  the  United  States 
at  less  than  half  his  price?  Can  you  explain 
to  him  how  he  can  keep  paying  his  work 
force  while  he  struggles  to  develop  a  com- 
petitive new  product  line?  These  are  dilem- 
mas facing  men  In  politics  every  day. 

President  Pompidou,  I  am  sure,  can  under- 
stand this.  And  that  Is  why  I,  In  turn,  could 
appreciate  his  candid  comments  the  end 
of  last  month  on  French  adherence  to  the 
Common  Market's  agricultural  policies.  A» 
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President  Pompidou  put  It — "French  farmers 
can  count  on  my  Interest  In  them  and  on  my 
obstinacy."  It  puzzles  me  why  a  stance  simi- 
lar to  President  Pompldou's  when  taken  by 
an  American  Senator,  or  by  an  American 
President,  should  come  as  so  great  a  surprise 
to  Europeans. 

I  think  that  there  are  humane,  people- 
oriented  solutions  to  these  problems,  solu- 
tions which  can  lead  both  to  an  expanding 
world  economy  and  prosperity  in  the  United 
States.  All  the  Industrialized  nations  have 
been  lucky  so  lar  In  avoiding  economic  dis- 
aster. The  recent  realignment  of  exchange 
rates  achieved  in  great  measure  by  an  un- 
precedented American  economic  offensive, 
has  by  no  means  brought  an  end  to  the 
International  crisis.  The  decision  to  devalue 
the  dollar  has  only  bought  us  some  time — 
several  months  or  perhaps  a  year  or  two, 
but  no  more.  This  crisis  has  now  passed  but 
we  must  get  on  with  solutions  to  our  com- 
mon problems  If  we  are  to  avoid  future  re- 
runs. 

EcopoUtlcs  Is  rapidly  replacing  geopolitics 
as  the  prime  mover  In  the  affairs  of  nations. 
The  realization  Is  growing  that  an  Interna- 
tional monetary  conference  in  Washington 
can  be  Just  as  important  for  the  future  tran- 
quility of  this  globe  as  the  SALT  talks  in 
Vienna. 

The  United  States  is  now  In  a  new  kind 
of  international  ball  game.  Our  political 
leaders  have  been  very  slow  In  grasping  the 
significance  of  the  shift  from  geopolitical  to 
ecopolitlcal  Issues.  This  is  not  surprising. 
Most  men  in  political  life  today  gained  their 
familiarity  with  International  affairs  at  a 
time  when  the  political,  strategic  find  mili- 
tary issues  of  the  late  1930's  and  1940's 
dominated.  The  glauts  who  strode  across  the 
stage  of  history  during  that  tiurbulent  period 
were  certainly  not  preoccupied  with  shifting 
trade  balances,  but  with  shifting  armored 
divisions  across  the  face  of  Europe. 

For  many  years  now  European  and  Japa- 
nese leaders  have  acted  on  the  assumption 
that  economics  makes  powerful  politics. 
With  such  a  high  percentage  of  their  na- 
tions' GNP's  devoted  to  foreign  trade,  they 
could  Ignore  this  only  at  their  peril.  But  the 
United  States  Government  seems  to  have 
grasped  this  reality  only  very  recently.  The 
creation  of  a  Council  on  InternatlonaJ  Eco- 
nomic Policy  In  the  White  House  a  year  ago 
■was  one  welcome  Indication  of  a  changing 
attitude.  And  the  Shockwaves  of  August  15th 
make  It  appear  as  though  we  have  seized 
upon  this  realization  with  gusto. 

But  policy  by  adrenalin  can  be  used  Just 
6o  often.  Now  that  our  trading  partners  real- 
ize that  we  are  serious  about  protecting  our 
economic  interests,  we  need  responsible  fol- 
low-up. It  Is  time  that  the  leadership  in 
America  and  the  AmerlcJin  people  got  down 
to  finding  the  answers  to  some  very  hard 
questions. 

One  of  our  greatest  problems  is  the  In- 
ability of  our  present  Institutions  to  generate 
enough  technological  progress  to  keep  the 
American  economy  competitive  and  at  the 
same  time  meet  pressing  social  objectives  at 
home.  While  our  large  corporations  plan 
their  Investments  and  allocate  their  priori- 
ties 5,  10,  and  even  20  years  ahead,  our  Fed- 
eral Government  operates  on  annual  budgets 
and  programs. 

Except  In  the  area  of  national  defense,  we 
have  no  systematic  way  to  encourage  our 
Industries  to  develop  along  lines  which  keep 
them  up  to  date.  Nor  do  we  direct  them  Into 
areas  of  high  social  priority  on  a  long-term 
basis. 

Once  our  government  can  persuade  In- 
dustry that  it  Is  seriously  committed  to  new 
sets  of  priorities,  businessmen  will  have  the 
necessary  Incentive  to  embrace  conversion 
rather  than  resisting  It.  Profits  earned  from 
supplying  low-cost  housing  units  look  Just 
as  good  on  a  balance  sheet  as  profits  earned 


from    producing    sophisticated    anti-missile 
systems. 

Clearly,  new  forms  of  government-Industry 
cooperation  are  required  if  the  United  States 
Is  to  commit  more  resources  to  maintaining 
our  technological  superiority.  And  technol- 
ogy, today,  Is  the  key  to  remaining  competi- 
tive internationally. 

This  means  establishing  a  high  level  of  on- 
going research  and  development  programs. 
Although  these  kinds  of  programs  inevitably 
offer  uncertain  results  and  are  costly,  we 
have  little  choice.  The  production  of  high 
technology  content  products  must  be,  to  use 
the  modern  description — "our  bag".  In  1970 
the  United  States'  trade  surplus  represented 
by  high  technology  products,  excluding  au- 
tomobiles, was  over  $10  bUUon.  This  should 
be  viewed  against  the  6  billion  dollar  trade 
deficit  in  other  manufactured  goods — and 
America's  first  overall  trade  deficit  since 
1893— some  $1.8  bUllon  In  1971. 

Right  now  we  find  ourselves  In  a  situation 
where  cutbacks  In  military  and  space  pro- 
grams have  coincided  with  a  general  Indus- 
try recession,  which  has  lowered  budgets  for 
private  reseach  and  development.  Instead  of 
Increasing  our  government's  contribution  to 
the  total  R&D  effort.  It  has  actually  de- 
clined in  recent  years,  dropping  from  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  In  1968  to  53  percent  in 
1971. 

The  most  appropriate  Institution  to  deal 
with  the  need  for  new  forms  of  government- 
Industry  cooperation  would  be  a  permanent 
board  which  would  select  areas  of  national 
priorities,  make  long-range  plans,  and  then 
actually  design  the  government-industry  pro- 
grams to  be  funded.  As  a  practical  matter, 
our  existing  agencies.  Including  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  are  simply  too  busy 
on  day  to  day  problems  to  be  able  to  do  this 
long-range  Job  properly. 

In  the  Congress  serious  thought  should 
be  given  to  modifying  our  anti-trust  laws 
if  In  fact  they  are  a  deterrent  to  progress — 
so  that  resources  could  be  polled  for  spe- 
cific ends.  It  Is  obvious  that  If  you  want  to 
rebuild  our  own  devastated  Inner  cities  or 
build  a  dam  in  Africa  you  need  a  number  of 
companies  working  closely  together.  The  ap- 
plication of  70  year  old  anti-trust  laws  to 
modern-day  operations  by  International  con- 
sortiums clearly  puts  American  companies 
at  great  disadvantages.  We  need  workable 
rules  that  protect  our  own  citizens  from 
monopolistic  trade  practices  while  enabling 
our  corporations  to  combine  to  take  advan- 
tages of  changing  world  markets.  In  fact, 
all  of  our  laws  and  regulations  that  Inhibit 
the  application  of  new  technology  should 
be  scrutinized  with  an  eye  to  helping  rather 
than  hindering. 

It  will  take  a  number  of  years  before  new 
permanent  Institutions  can  translate  their 
decisions  into  generating  trade  surpluses, 
and  Jobs.  In  the  meantime,  effective  solu- 
tions must  be  found  to  ease  the  Interim  dis- 
location. 

Where  the  dislocation  of  people  is  Involved, 
you  cannot  write  them  off  as  some  econo- 
mists do,  as  "frictions".  According  to  the 
theory  these  frictions  are  supposed  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  long-run.  But,  In  the  long- 
run,  as  Keynes  used  to  say.  we  are  all  dead. 
When  someone  loses  his  Job  because  of  frlc- 
tlonal  or  any  other  kind  of  employment  he 
Is  Immediately  In  desperate  circumstances 
and  can't  wait  for  the  long-run  to  take 
care  of  him. 

Adjustment  assistance  as  It  was  conceived 
ten  years  ago  was  obsolescent  the  day  it 
was  enacted.  Its  requirement  of  strict  proof 
of  a  direct  relationship  between  Injury  due 
to  tariff  reductions  and  iinmlnent  financial 
ruin  Is  about  as  useful  today  as  buying  In- 
surance against  being  trampled  by  a  herd  of 
buffaloes  In  mid-Manhattan.  The  emphasis 
must  now  be  put  on  spotting  In  advance 
those  industries  and  companies  in  the  entire 


economy  which  are  running  Into  trouble, 
and  concentrating  on  helping  workers  and 
advising  management  before  the  company  is 
a  financial  basket  case.  Unless  we  do  this, 
the  government  will  always  be  in  a  position 
of  doing  too  little,  too  late — and  the  pres- 
sures for  quotas  and  other  forms  of  work 
protection  will  become  irresistible. 

Another  Issue  which  must  be  dealt  with 
more  directly  is  the  shifting  of  manufactur- 
ing operations  abroad  by  American-based 
multinational  corporations.  The  so-called 
"runaway  mill"  problem  has  already  created 
great  resentment  in  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor 

Before  the  Congress  can  act  responsibly  in 
regulating  these  conglomerate  concentra- 
tions of  power,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
know  more  about  the  nature  of  this  new 
phenomenon.  Given  the  growing  Interde- 
pendence of  nations  and  the  shrinking  of 
the  globe,  we  must  begin  seriously  studying 
the  operations  of  all  these  corporate  giants 
both  American  and  foreign.  Already  multi- 
nationals create  one-sixth  of  the  world's 
gross  product — and  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury it  is  predicted  this  will  be  one-half. 

All  companies  with  international  interests 
must  become  more  aware  of  the  Implica- 
tions of  their  activities  for  the  governments 
of  the  countries  with  which  they  are  m- 
volved.  And  conversely,  all  governments,  our 
own  Included,  must  know  more  about  their 
operations,  and  seek  to  shape  their  activities 
towards  the  achievement  of  desirable  social 
and  economic  goals. 

H.  L.  Mencken  once  said — for  every  hu- 
man problem  there  Is  a  solution  which  Is 
neat,  simple— wrong.  There  are  no  easy  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  posed  by  the  flow  of 
international  trade  and  Investment.  The  only 
rational  road  ahead  Is  for  the  U.S.  to  sit 
down  with  its  major  trading  partners  and 
work  out  workable  international  norms  for 
trade  and  Investment  so  that  all  may  benefit. 
What  Is  needed  is  a  world  system  where  there 
are  only  winners  and  no  losers.  This  in- 
volves creation  of  a  process  of  ongoing  high- 
level  negotiations  rather  than  hastily  ar- 
ranged conferences  that  paper  over  differ- 
ences and  then  disband. 

Last  year,  during  my  discussion  here  In 
Europe,  I  discovered  to  my  dismay  that  no- 
where were  such  trade  negotiations  taking 
place.  A  high  level  working  group  within 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  here  in  Paris  has  started 
to  work.  Now  that  this  group  is  functioning, 
a  potentially  significant  new  forum  exists  for 
removing  Irritants  and  points  of  conflict  in 
international    trade    and    investment. 

By  now  it  should  be  obvious  that  the 
older,  more  traditional  method  of  negotia- 
tion can't  do  the  Job  any  more  because  the 
problems  themselves  are  new.  Tariffs,  which 
were  significantly  reduced  in  the  Kennedy 
Round  negotiations  from  1963  to  1967.  are 
no  longer  the  major  Impediments  to  a  free 
flow  of  International  trade.  Nontarlff  barriers. 
In  a  bewildering  variety,  are  today  the  major 
Impediments  to  world  trade. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  Instance,  to 
begin  dealing  with  the  brand  new  problems 
posed  by  different  national  safety  and  en- 
vironmental standards  before  they  are  set 
in  concrete  and  before  the  seeds  of  future 
conflicts  are  sown. 

But  If  we  are  to  begin  serious  trade  nego- 
tiations, a  solid  consensus  must  first  be  built 
In  the  United  States  supporting  the  expan- 
sion of  world  trade  and  Investment.  Eco- 
nomics is  not  only  a  dismal  science,  it  Is 
largely  an  esoteric  one. 

It  must  be  presented  to  the  American 
people  that  there  are  benefits  for  all  nations 
from  expanding  world  markets  through  a 
freer  flowing  technology,  the  availability 
of  services,  the  upgrading  of  quality  and  fair 
competition. 

In  order  to  put  the  level  of  discussion  of 
this  subject  above  that  of  who  is  Imitating 
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whom,  and  who  Is  flooding  whose  market 
with  cheap  imports,  the  United  States  must 
devise  better  mechanisms  to  stimulate  our 
economy  and  manage  our  ecopolitlcal  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  In- 
volves enlisting  the  cooperation  of  labor, 
Industry  and  the  Congress.  This  is  the  only 
way  we  can  ensure  greater  prosperity  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  and 
the  only  way  to  remove  the  high  drama  from 
these  issues. 


THE  NEED  TO  END  DOCK  STRIKES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  need 
for  congressional  action  to  put  an  end  to 
the  dock  strikes  is  very  important.  These 
strikes  are  damaging  our  entire  economy, 
but  more  especially  agriculture.  The  loss 
suffered  by  Nebraska  farmers  in  the  past 
12  months  by  reason  of  transportation 
strikes  runs  into  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  should  promptly  advance  the 
President's  proposal  for  dealing  with 
transportation  strikes  (S.  506)  or  come 
up  with  a  better  and  more  effective  pro- 
posal. Delay  is  not  in  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
dated  January  20  from  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Earl  L.  Butz  to  the  Honorable 
Herman  E.  Talmadge,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Department  op  Agriculture, 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  20, 1972. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,   U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chadiman  :  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend you  and  your  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for 
your  concern  over  the  plight  of  the  Nation's 
farmers  who  are  suffering  a  loss  of  exports 
and  a  loss  of  Income  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
longed dock  strikes. 

I  understand  that  you  earlier  conducted  a 
one-day  hearing  on  the  effect  on  agriculture 
of  labor-management  disputes  in  the  ship- 
ping industry.  I  am  told  that  more  than  60 
witnesses  appeared  and  generally  recom- 
mended emergency  action,  such  as  is  em- 
bodied In  the  Emergency  Interest  Protec- 
tion Act  (S.  560)  pending  In  the  Senate. 

I  commend  you  for  your  leaders]  dp  in  vot- 
ing yesterday  morning  to  send  the  transcript 
of  that  hearing  to  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  and  to  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  as  a  means  of  showing 
your  concern  for  the  Nation's  farmers  and 
the  Immediate  need  to  provide  legislation  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  dock  strikes. 

This  action  on  your  part  will  be  deeply  ap- 
preciated by  farmers  who,  as  Innocent  by- 
standers, are  suffering  such  heavy  losses  in 
markets  and  income  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
longed strike. 
Sincerely, 

Earl  L.  Butz. 

Secretary. 

SENATOR  RANDOLPH  OPPOSES 
BUDGET  RECOMMENDATION  TO 
ABOLISH  APPALACHIAN  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  President  submitted  his  budget  pro- 
posals to  Congress  a  year  ago,  they  re- 
flected the  announced  intention  of  the 


administration  to  abolish  the  Appalach- 
ian regional  development  program  as  a 
separate  entity.  The  administration 
wished  at  that  time  to  make  Appalachian 
activities  an  indistinguishable  part  of  the 
rural  revenue  sharing  program  that  was 
then  proposed. 

The  new  budget  we  received  today  re- 
flects a  similar  desire  by  the  administra- 
tion to  abandon  what  is  essentially  a 
revenue  sharing  effort  and  one  tliat  has 
been  extremely  successful. 

In  view  of  events  that  took  place  with- 
in the  last  year,  I  am  surprised  that  the 
President  again  recommends  that  the 
Appalachian  program  be  abandoned.  The 
suggestion  a  year  ago  met  with  almost 
unanimous  rejection  from  Members  of 
Congress.  Congress  specifically  endorsed 
the  Appalachian  concept  by  passing  leg- 
islation extending  its  life  for  another  4 
years.  President  Nixon  voiced  approval  of 
the  Appalachian  approach  when  he 
signed  this  extension  into  law. 

While  Congress  has  given  neither 
approval  nor  disapproval  to  revenue 
sharing,  it  has  declared  emphatically 
that  it  believes  the  Appalachian  program 
is  a  worthwhile  undertaking  that  should 
be  allowed  to  continue  toward  the  goals 
established  for  it  in  1965. 

The  Appalachian  regional  develop- 
ment program  has  frequently  been  called 
a  model  to  be  used  for  similar  efforts  else- 
where in  the  country.  The  Committee  on 
Public  Works  is  utilizing  the  Appalach- 
ian experience  in  preparing  legislation 
for  a  comprehensive  national  economic 
development  program.  This  legislation 
will  be  introduced  in  the  Senate  soon. 

I  call  these  matters  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  for  I  believe  we  must  move 
with  caution  in  considering  any  recom- 
mendation to  dismember  a  program  such 
as  that  now  underway  in  Appalachia 
wWch  embodies  many  of  the  goals  of 
revenue  sharing.  To  abolish  the  Appa- 
lachian program  would  severelv  compro- 
mise the  investments  already  made  and 
break  faith  with  the  people  of  the  region 
who  look  to  it  as  the  all  important  pro- 
gram for  a  better  life. 


SENATE  ATTENDANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  several  members  of  the  press, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column  written  by  Bob  Roth  relating 
to  Senate  attendance  requirements, 
suggested  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Sbiith).  and  published  in 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  of  Decem- 
ber 28,  1971,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The    Ladt    From    Mainz:    Szkatob    Sbiith 

Strikes  Blow  Against  Absenteeism 

(By   Robert  Both) 

Washinoton. — Sen.  Margaret  Cbase  Smith 
of  Maine  has  several  distinctions  besides 
that  of  being  the  only  woman  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

A  Republican,  bom  and  bred,  she  la 
fiercely  Independent,  amenable  to  party  dis- 
cipline only  when  she  is  persuaded  that  it 
has  been  properly  invoked. 

She  has  conscience,  courage  and  gump- 


tion that  make  her  stand  and  fight  when 
others  yield  and  bargain.  She  Is  unimpressed 
by  blandishments  from  high  places.  Includ- 
ing the  Pentagon  and  the  White  Hotise.  A 
Supreme  Court  nomination  or  a  military 
appropriation  gains  nothing  In  her  eyes  be- 
cause it  has  Important  backing. 

DENOrKCED    M  GARTH Y 

Her  denunciation  of  the  late  Sen.  Joseph 
R.  McCarthy,  uttered  as  what  she  caUed 
"an  act  of  conscience,"  came  at  a  time  when 
most  others — Including  those  In  the  White 
House — were  seeking  ways  to  appease  smd 
placate  the  man  whose  name  became  a 
synonym  for  baseless  acctisation  and  un- 
principled intimidation. 

Her  energy  at  74  is  unflagging.  When  the 
Senate  roll  Is  called  she  la  there.  Her  vote 
Is  her  proudest,  most  Jealously  guarded 
possession,  and  woe  to  the  special  pleader 
who  takes  it  for  granted,  or  tries  to  predict 
how  it  wUl  be  cast.  On  t<^  of  It  aU,  she  is 
highly  skHled  In  political  maneuver.  She 
knows  how  to  get  what  she  wants  for  the 
people  of  her  state.  It  Is  hard  to  Imagine 
them  electing  anyone  In  her  stead. 

It  was,  then,  a  matter  of  no  small  con- 
sequence last  week  when  Senator  Smith  spon- 
sored a  constitutional  amendment  providing 
for  the  expulsion  of  any  member  of  the  House 
or  Senate  who  was  absent  In  a  single  year 
from  more  than  40  percent  of  the  roll  calls. 

REVOLUTIONARY    PROPOSAL 

Only  a  Washlngtonlan  can  appreciate  what 
an  epoch-making,  revolutionary.  Iconoclastic 
proposal  this  is.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
rules  requiring  the  presence  of  members  at 
meetings  of  Congre.ss  ..nd  provisions  for  com- 
pelling the  attendance  of  those  who  absent 
themselves  without  permission.  These  stric- 
tures are.  however,  laughed  at  when  they  are 
not  ignored.  Most  members  consider  them- 
selves the  best  judges  of  when  their  at- 
tendance is  necessary.  Many  attend  only  when 
It  suits  their  convenience.  Some  do  not  bother 
to  attend  at  all. 

Dozens  of  members  commute  here  from 
their  homes  which,  in  this  air  age  are  almost 
all  in  commuting  distance,  arriving  here  on 
Tuesdays  and  going  home  on  Thursdays.  Rare 
is  the  senator  who  does  not  miss  roll  calls 
because  he  Is  out  on  the  lecture  circuit,  and 
there  are  some  who  are  out  often  enough  to 
double  their  $42,500  salaries,  and  then  some. 

PRESTOENTIAL    CANDU)ATES 

Senators  who  are  also  candidates  for  presi- 
dential nomination  divide  their  timing— and 
not  always  equally— between  the  constituents 
they  have  and  the  delegates  they  hope  to 
gain.  A  congressman  who  is  111.  or  who  needs 
a  change  of  scene,  absents  himself — at  full 
salary,  of  course.  More  than  one  member  has 
served  his  term  in  a  Jail  cell. 

Philadelphia  had  a  congressman.  Herman 
Toll,  not  long  ago  who  served  an  entire  term 
without  setting  foot  in  the  House.  South 
Dakota  has  a  senator  now,  Karl  E.  Mundt, 
who  suffered  a  totally  disabling  stroke  more 
than  two  years  ago  but  who  still  holds  his 
seat,  his  committee  chairmanships  and  all 
the  prerequisites  of  his  office. 

Of  all  the  Ills  that  Congress  is  heir  to.  of  all 
the  factors  that  prevent  it  from  getting  Its 
work  done,  absenteeism  is  the  most  obvious, 
the  most  pervasive  and  the  most  debilitating. 

IMPOSSIBLE    TO    CORRECT? 

So  deeply  is  absenteeism  Ingrained  in  the 
very  marrow  of  Congress  that  many  believe 
It  wlU  be  Impossible  to  get  It  out  and  are  more 
amused  than  Impressed  by  efforts  to  deal  with 
It.  Certainly  the  odds  are  heavily,  perhaps 
astronomically,  against  the  enactment  and 
ratification  of  Senator  Smith's  amendment. 

It  is  a  good  deal  more,  however,  than  an 
exercise  in  futility.  Even  in  being  defeated. 
It  is  bound  to  stir  things  up.  It  will  not  be 
the  first  time  that  the  Lady  from  Maine  has 
Jolted  the  complacent. 
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MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  ASKS  FOR 
CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OP 
VALUE  TAX 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  President 
Nixon  spoke  of  the  heavy  burden  of  State 
and  local  property  taxes.  He  gave  no 
immediate  alternative  to  that  system 
but  advised  us  of  a  series  of  studies  due 
in  the  next  few  months  on  this  issue. 
As  everyone  knows,  these  studies  are 
primarily  concerned  with  the  question  of 
a  value-added  tax  as  a  substitute  or  as 
an  addition  to  our  present  tax  system. 

The  value-added  tax — VAT — must  be 
studied  carefully.  It  is  a  regressive  tax.  It 
is  a  hidden  tax.  It,  therefore,  invites  big 
increases  once  it  is  in  effect.  It  is  an 
inflationary  tax  because  it  means  a 
pyramiding  of  price  increases.  I  have 
asked  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  to  prepare 
studies  and  hearings  leading  to  a  search- 
ing arijcritipal  examination  of  this  issue 
this  year. 

In  an  editorial  published  on  January 
17,  1971,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  supports 
this  move  and  adds  a  few  more  points  to 
the  argument.  It  points  out  that  the  ulti- 
mate payer  of  the  tax  is  the  consumer 
and  hence  is  a  "national  sales  tax  that 
eats  at  low  incomes  in  much  greater  pro- 
portions than  it  does  high  incomes." 

The  editorial  also  points  out  that — 

If  instituted.  It  probably  would  not  re- 
place any  tax  but  be  Just  another  layer  on 
the  present  tax  structure. 

If  the  history  of  taxation  is  any  meas- 
ure, that  is  bound  to  be  true. 

The  Journal  editorial  makes  one  fur- 
ther and  penetrating  point.  Before  It  be- 
comes a  reality  in  the  United  States  the 
editorial  states: 

The  present  progressive  Income  tax  struc- 
ture should  be  tightened  up.  Billions  now 
go  uncollected  because  of  loopholes  and 
shelters  In  the  tax  laws.  When  these  boles 
are  plugged,  and  If  the  Government  can  prove 
It  still  needs  revenue,  then  lets  talk  of  VAT. 

It  would  be  irresponsible  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  propose  a  national  regressive 
sales  tax  at  a  time  when  billions  escape 
taxation  because  of  the  loopholes  in  the 
present  system. 

Furthermore,  I  would  make  the  point 
that  we  could  also  cut  back  on  un- 
needed  spending — on  excessive  defense 
spending,  on  the  space  shuttle,  on  waste- 
ful public  works,  on  the  excessive  high- 
way expenditures,  and  on  the  billions  In 
subsidies  which  go  out  the  back  door  of 
the  Federal  budget. 

Let  us  look  at  and  act  on  all  of  these 
matters  before  giving  the  imposition  of 
VAT  serious  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cellent editorial  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Value-Added  Tax 

Sen.  Proxmlre  plans  to  turn  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  loose  on  an  in  depth 
examination  of  the  value  added  tax  (VAT). 
This  is  needed.  The  public  knows  very  little 
about  this  super  sales  tax,  popular  In  Eu- 
rope. And  one  day  soon  the  public  la  liable 
to  wake  up  and  find  that  VAT  Is  here. 


Current  Interest  in  VAT  stems  from  the 
■uncomfortable  suspicion  that  the  tax  cuts 
Just  instituted  are  going  to  be  transitory. 
The  reason:  Government  expenditures  con- 
sistently are  outstripping  revenues.  Yet  the 
Nixon  administration  wants  to  initiate  reve- 
nue sharing.  It  has  proposed  welfare  reform 
with  an  income  floor.  The  president  last 
month  promised  to  try  to  alleviate  "the 
crushing  burden  of  property  taxes."  All  this 
will  cost  more  money  and  where  is  it  coming 
from?  Administration  spokesmen  have  sent 
up  trial  balloons  about  VAT. 

The  beauty  of  VAT  is  that  it  is  simple 
to  administer  and  is,  in  a  sense,  hidden 
and  thus  rather  painless.  It  is  a  tax  on  each 
new  increment  of  value  added  to  a  product 
from  the  raw  material  to  the  store  shelf. 
Everyone  along  the  line  pays  a  little. 

There  are  some  bad  features  underneath 
this  outward  sheen.  One  is  that  the  ultimate 
payer  of  the  tax  is  the  consumer,  for  VAT  is 
Included  in  the  sales  price.  But  most  of  all, 
the  tax  Is  highly  regressive.  It  is  a  national 
sales  tax  that  eats  at  low  incomes  in  much 
greater  proportions  than  it  does  high  in- 
comes. What  Is  more,  if  Instituted,  It  prob- 
ably would  not  replace  any  tax  but  be  Just 
another  layer  on  the  present  tax  structure. 

Ultimately,  VAT  may  become  a  reality  In 
the  US.  Before  it  does,  the  present  progres- 
sive income  tax  structure  should  be  tightened 
up.  Billions  now  go  uncollected  because  of 
loopholes  and  shelters  in  the  tax  laws.  When 
these  holes  are  plugged,  and  If  the  govern- 
ment can  prove  it  still  needs  revenue,  then 
let's  talk  of  VAT. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  OREGONIAN 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  Oregon's  outstanding  citizens,  Henry, 
Cabell,  is  dead.  The  death  of  Mr.  Cabell 
was  a  personal  loss  to  me.  I  valued  his 
advice,  and  I  enjoyed  his  friendship.  I 
will  miss  him,  and  Oregon  will  miss  him. 
He  was  truly  a  distinguished  Oregonian. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Portland  Oregon- 
ian of  January  12, 1972,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Henry  Pailino  Cabell 
Henry  FaUing  CabeU,  who  died  Monday  in 
his  77th  year,  had  an  extraordinary  record 
of  public  service  In  Oregon.  He  served  long 
periods  as  a  member  and  as  president  of 
the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  as 
chairman  of  the  State  Highway  Commission, 
exemplifying  the  Oregon  tradition  of  un- 
paid ministry  of  government  functions  of 
the  highest  importance. 

He  also  had  held  a  host  of  other  voluntary 
offices  in  national,  state  and  local  educa- 
tional, cultural  and  business  organizations. 
But  those  who  knew  Heru-y  Cabell  best  say 
that  his  most  important  contributions,  to 
the  community  and  region  In  which  he  spent 
his  life  were  private  ones.  He  was  always  the 
one  to  call  upon  when  one  needed  substan- 
tial help  for  a  good  cause.  He  was  exception- 
ally well  Informed  on  a  wide  range  of  public 
issues  and  well  able  to  Judge  the  merit  of  his 
causes. 

Mr.  Cabell  was  the  grandson  of  Henry  Fall- 
ing, banker  and  mayor  in  Portland's  pioneer 
era.  He  spent  a  good  part  of  his  professional 
life  as  a  lawyer  managing  the  extensive  Pall- 
ing estate.  In  doing  so,  he  set  an  example 
for  others  who  have  made  fortunes  as  well 
as  a  good  life  In  the  Oregon  Country.  He 
generously  shared  his — both  the  fortune  and 
the  good  life — to  the  great  benefit  of  blB 
fellowmen. 


ANOTHER  CHANCE  TO  RATIFY  THE 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  another  session  of  Congress  began. 
The  previous  22  sessions  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  act  on  the  International 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Pun- 
ishment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide,  but  for 
reasons  of  their  own  did  not.  So  once 
more  the  Senate  has  a  chance  to  act  on 
this  important  treaty. 

The  Senate  should  ratify  the  treaty  to 
show  the  world  that  we  abhor  this  crime, 
to  show  that  the  American  people  do  not 
want  this  to  happen  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Many  nations  look  to  the  United 
States  for  moral  leadership,  to  set  an 
example  of  a  coimtry  providing  its 
citizens  with  freedom,  justice,  and  peace. 
These  nations  are  perplexed  at  our 
perennial  failure  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention.  Our  enemies,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  happy,  for  they  can  continue  to 
say  that  the  United  States  does  not  act 
upon  what  it  professes  to  believe. 

Ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion will  not  endanger  the  American 
people.  Because  this  treaty,  like  all 
treaties,  is  subject  to  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  and  cannot  in  any  way 
modify  or  abridge  it,  we  do  not  have  to 
fear  any  loss  of  our  rights.  Failure  to 
ratify  the  convention  is  detrimental  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States, 
not  only  because  of  what  such  failure 
means  to  the  international  community, 
but  also  because  it  denies  the  American 
people  of  the  benefits  of  a  world  where 
genocide  is  less  likely  than  before. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  American 
people  and  all  the  people  of  the  world  will 
soon  have  the  benefits  which  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  has  to  offer.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  ratify  it  as  soon  as  possible. 


THE  ANDERSON  PAPERS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Anderson  papers  concern- 
ing our  disastrous  policy  toward  India 
and  Pakistan  raises  fundamental  ques- 
tions about  the  type  of  foreign  policy 
machinery  which  President  Nixon  has 
established  under  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Kissinger.  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
January  20,  1972,  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can diplomat  and  former  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations,  Charles 
Yost,  discusses  these  questions  with  great 
depth  and  intelligence. 

According  to  Ambassador  Yost,  never 
in  35  distinguished  years  of  Government 
service  did  he  ever  attend  meetings  of 
the  type  revealed  in  the  Anderson  papers. 
What  disturbs  Ambassador  Yost  and 
should  disturb  us  is  the  maimer  in  which 
Dr.  Kissinger  seems  to  have  completely 
dominated  the  meeting  described  In  the 
papers  and  in  the  process  to  have  missed 
the  opportunity  to  learn  something  about 
an  area  with  which  he  has  little  expe- 
rience and  on  which  disastrous  policy 
recommendations  were  being  made. 

The  lesson  from  this  must  be  that 
apart  from  the  extremely  poor  judgment 
displayed  by  our  top  oflQcials.  the  highly 
touted  machinery  at  the  White  House 
which  this  administration  has  estab- 
lished to  deal  with  foreign  policy  crises 
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Is  also  at  fault.  Thus,  as  Ambassador 
Yost  notes: 

While  the  Anderson  papers  did  not  reveal 
anything  about  U.S.  policy  which  was  not 
already  known,  they  did  show  how  the  pres- 
ent machinery  and  style  of  conducting  for- 
eign relations  can  lead  to  very  serious  errors. 

At  the  time  of  the  war  between  India 
and  Pakistan  In  December,  I  urged  the 
appropriate  committees  in  the  Senate  to 
open  hearings  on  our  South  Asian  policy. 
One  purpose  I  contended  would  be  to 
determine  whether  our  foreign  policy 
machinery  had  contributed  to  the  disas- 
trous foreign  policy  mistakes  we  made 
in  South  Asia. 

I  believe  that  Ambassador  Yost's  article 
makes  it  clear  that  such  hearings  would 
be  useful.  If  it  is  true  that,  as  his  article 
suggests : 

Setting  up  a  second  State  Department  in- 
side the  White  House  ...  is  bound  Is  cause 
Immense  confusion  and  may  have  contributed 
to  the  mishandling  of  this  critical  issue. 

Then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  to  Investigate  the 
present  foreign  policy  machinery  in  the 
administration  and  to  demand  improve- 
ments. For  one  thing  is  certain,  we  simply 
cannot  afiford  another  mistake  of  this 
magnitude  of  this  administration's  policy 
in  South  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Ambassador  Yost's  provocative  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Look  at  How  Foreign  Relations  Abe 

Conducted  Now 

(By  Charles  W.  Yost) 

It  is  with  considerable  astonishment  and 
uneasiness  that  I  have  been  reading  the  "An- 
derson Papers"  and  the  accumulating  mass 
of  editorial  comment  upon  them.  Never  in 
my  35  years  of  government  experience,  dur- 
ing which  I  took  part  in  a  very  large  number 
of  White  House  and  State  Department 
gatherings  of  the  sort  reported  in  those  pa- 
pers, did  I  ever  encounter  meetings  quite 
like  these  appear  to  have  been. 

There  are  several  things  that  strike  me 
about  them.  First  Is  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  dominated  by  one  person — not  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  but  the  national  security 
advisor.  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger. 

He  did  about  three-quarters  of  the  talking, 
and  his  tone  was  frequently  that  of  a  pro- 
fessor addressing  a  rather  backward  class. 
That  the  class  was  skeptical  about  the  line 
he  was  taking  Is  apparent  from  numerous 
comments  by  senior  representatives  of  the 
State  and  Defense  Departments,  but  any  hint 
of  active  dissent  was  peremptorily  suppressed 
by  Invoking  the  wishes  of  the  President. 

Of  course,  the  Anderson  Papers  report  only 
a  small  fragment  of  the  whole  story.  One  can 
only  hope  that  there  were  earlier  meetings 
of  the  National  Security  Council  at  which 
the  responsible  cabinet  officers  and  officials, 
more  knowledgeable  about  India  and  Paki- 
stan than  Dr.  Kissinger,  had  an  opportunity 
to  present  their  dissenting  views  directly  to 
the  President,  and  at  which  he  presumably 
overruled  them. 

There  is,  however,  no  reference  In  the  An- 
derson Papers  to  any  NSC  discussion  and. 
having  in  mind  White  Hovise  modus  operandi 
in  recent  years,  one  cannot  frankly  be  con- 
fident the  President  was  ever  exposed  In 
depth  to  the  arguments  for  a  policy  different 
from  the  foolish  one  he  pursued. 


While  presidential  decisions  obviously  must 
be  accepted  and  carried  out,  no  practice  In 
government  is  more  pernicious,  or  Indeed 
more  harmful  to  the  President  himself,  than 
to  Inform  the  bureaucracy  that  his  mind  is 
Irrevocably  made  up  and  that  they  better 
conform — or  else. 

This  leads  to  my  second  Impression  on 
reading  the  Anderson  Papers.  There  seemed 
to  be  an  element  almost  of  hysteria  running 
through  these  meetings.  There  is  a  frantic 
floundering  about  to  find  means  to  make 
work  a  policy  which  has  obviously  failed  and 
which  its  proponents,  being  Intelligent  men, 
are  probably  beginning  to  suspect,  though 
of  course  not  to  admit,  should  never  have 
been  adopted  in  the  first  place. 

Dr.  Kissinger  is  quoted  In  the  papers  as 
saying  on  December  8  that  "one  could  make 
a  case  that  we  have  done  everything  two 
weeks  too  late  in  the  current  situation,"  The 
fact  Is  that  "everything"  was  done  at  least 
six  months  too  late. 

The  time  to  have  acted,  both  directly  on 
the  government  of  Pakistan  and  Indirectly 
by  bringing  the  issue  to  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council,  was  in  the  spring,  when 
the  magnitude  of  Pakistani  President  Yahya 
Khan's  atrocities  in  East  Pakistan,  and  the 
political  repercussions  they  were  bound  to 
have  if  uninterrupted,  could  already  have 
been  clearly  foreseen. 

One  columnist  has  claimed  that  during  all 
those  earlier  months  the  White  House  left 
the  India-Pakistan  crisis  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  Department,  and  did  not  itself  become 
involved  until  Just  before  war  broke  out. 

This  rather  childish  ploy  to  shift  the 
blame  seems  highly  implaiisible,  first,  be- 
cause that  is  not  the  way  the  White  House 
operates  under  this  administration,  and  sec- 
ond, because  Dr.  Kissinger  himself  con- 
ferred with  the  leaders  of  both  India  and 
Pakistan  on  his  way  to  Peking  in  July.  He 
could  hardly  have  been  unaware  of  what 
was  going  on  at  that  time. 

One  must  admit,  however,  that  setting  up 
a  second  State  Department  inside  the  White 
House,  as  the  Nixon  administration  has  done, 
is  bound  to  cause  immense  confusion  and 
may  have  contributed  to  the  mishandling  of 
this  critical  issue. 

Di  Kissinger  is  reported  as  inquiring  In 
the  same  meeting  o.i  December  8:  "Can  we 
allow  a  United  States  ally  to  go  down  com- 
pletely while  we  participate  in  a  blockade?" 
The  real  question  Is  whether  Pakistan  was 
or  should  have  been  any  more  of  a  United 
States  ally  than  India. 

In  a  formal  sense  it  was,  since  Pakistan  Is 
still  technically  a  member  of  the  moribund 
SEATO.  In  the  past,  however,  the  United 
States  has  always  been  as  close  to  India  as 
to  Pakistan,  sometimes  closer.  It  was  the 
foolish  tilting  of  the  balance  toward  Paki- 
stan by  the  White  House  In  1971,  perhaps  be- 
cau^-e  of  Its  obsession  with  the  Peking  visit, 
that  turned  India  into  a  formal  ally  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  August.  And  that,  since  It 
was  a  consequence  of  its  own  miscalcula- 
tion, was  what  produced  the  near-hysteria  in 
the  White  House,  and  the  futile  lashing  out 
at  India  and  at  the  United  Nations  which 
followed. 

So,  while  the  Anderson  Papers  did  not  re- 
veal anything  about  United  States  policy 
which  was  not  already  known,  they  did  show 
how  the  present  machinery  and  style  of  con- 
ducting foreign  relations  can  lead  to  very  se- 
riovis  errors.  Of  course,  if  United  States  ad- 
ministrations would  get  over  the  illusion  that 
only  a  handful  of  people  at  the  top  know 
what  the  United  States'  interests  abroad 
really  are,  and  that  foreign  policy  is  best 
conducted  behind  double-locked  doors,  nei- 
ther Pentagon  nor  Anderson  Papers  would  be 
needed,  and  some  future  disasters  might  be 
avoided. 


ADDRESS  BY  DAVID 
ROCKEFELLER 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
had  brought  to  my  attention  a  speech 
delivered  by  David  RockefeUer  to  a  din- 
ner meeting  of  the  Advertising  Council 
in  New  York  City  on  December  13,  1971. 
In  his  address,  Mr.  Rockefeller  shared 
with  his  audience  some  of  his  views  on 
how  the  business  commimity  could  and 
should  respond  to  the  more  substantive 
and  constructive  criticisms  that  are  to- 
day being  leveled  against  private  en- 
terprise with  increasing  frequency.  I 
found  Mr.  Rockefeller's  thinking  chal- 
lenging and  encouraging.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Role  op  Business  in  an  Era  of  Grow- 
ing   ACCOTJNTABILmf 

(By  David  Rockefeller) 
I    am    grateful   beyond   measure   for   the 
honor   which    the    Advertising   Council    has 
conferred  on  me  this  evening. 

To  be  singled  out  for  recognition  for  pub- 
lic service  to  the  country  and  to  one's  fellow 
citizens  Is  a  distinction  I  shall  cherish  for 
a  long  time. 

To  be  honored  by  an  organization  whose 
enterprising  leadership  In  public  service  is 
as  well  known  and  widely  respected  as  that 
of  the  Advertising  Council,  makes  the  award 
doubly  gratifying. 

Beyond  these  considerations,  I  must  con- 
fess to  deriving  great  personal  pleasure  from 
the  fact  that  recent  recipients  have  Included 
such  close  and  respected  friends  as  Jack 
Connor,  who  beaded  the  Dinner  Committee 
that  arranged  tonight's  very  pleasant  affair, 
and  Jim  Roche,  who  was  feted  here  a  year 
ago. 

Frankly,  I  admire  the  Advertising  Coun- 
cil's extraordinary  courEige  in  presenting  an 
award,  at  this  particular  time,  to  anyone 
associated  with  business  and  banking.  If  I 
Judge  the  t.emper  of  the  times  correctly,  the 
Council  might  have  won  greater  stcclaim — 
In  some  quarters — by  fashioning  Its  silver 
in  the  form  of  a  brickbat  Instead  of  a  bowl. 
Even  in  the  Christmas  toy  depairtmenta, 
business  seems  to  have  suffered  at  least  a 
minor  setback  in  semantics.  Where  once  the 
game  of  "Monopoly"  dominated  the  counters, 
we  now  fljid  a  proliferation  of  new  ones  with 
such  topical  names  as  "Smog:  The  Game  of 
Environmental  Awareness,"  and  "Extinction: 
The  Game  of  Ecology." 

That's  hardly  a  progression  to  inspire  con- 
fidence— from  "Monopoly"  to  "Extinction"  In 
one  generation! 

Of  course,  criticism  of  business  Is  not  a  new 
phenomenon.  It  bets  always  existed  and  prob- 
ably always  will.  Businessmen  can  truthfully 
say  with  Sir  Winston  Churchill  that  we  have 
"benefitted  enormously  from  criticism  and  at 
no  point  have  we  suffered  from  any  ppr- 
ceptlble  lack  thereof  I" 

But  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  right  now  American  business  Is  facing 
Its  moet  severe  public  disfavor  since  the 
1930's.  We  are  assailed  for  demeaning  the 
worker,  deceiving  the  consumer,  destroying 
the  environment,  and  disillusioning  the 
younger  generation. 

Recent  trends  In  business  criticism  differ 
from  the  Popullst-Progresslve-New  Deal  at- 
tacks of  the  past  In  certain  significant  re- 
spects that  could  have  a  profound  bearing 
on  the  future  role  of  biisiness  in  our  society. 
All  of  us  who  support  the  Advertising  Coun- 
cil are  concerned  with  this  role  and  with  the 
public  accoimtablUty  of  private  business.  So 
I  would  like  to  direct  my  remtirks  this  eve- 
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nlng  to  some  of  the  deeper  Implications  of 
the  current  climate  of  criticism  and  what 
business  can  do  about  it. 

In  keeping  with  the  passions  and  polemics 
of  our  time,  It  Is  tempting  for  businessmen 
to  react  by  striking  back  at  their  critics, 
matching  them  Invective  for  invective. 
Tempting.  I  say,  but  hardly  very  fruitful  If 
the  rebuttal  stops  there.  A  far  more  produc- 
tive course.  In  my  view,  would  be  to  keep  our 
own  activities  constantly  under  scrutiny  to 
anticipate  criticisms  that  may  have  validity — 
and  some  of  them  have — then  determine 
what  we  can  do  to  meet  them.  To  cry  "Foul!" 
almost  as  a  reflex  action  Is  to  risk  impairing 
our  credibility  for  those  occasions  when  we 
need  It  most. 

It  seems  to  me  that  recent  attacks  on  busi- 
ness differ  from  those  of  the  past  in  at  least 
three  major  ways — In  focus.  In  ultimate  aim, 
and  In  scope.  If  the  business  community  Is 
going  to  meet  these  challenges  effectively. 
It  must  understand  the  differences  and  face 
up  to  them  realistically. 

When  I  say  that  present  day  criticism  dif- 
fers In  focus,  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  earlier 
attacks  concentrated  primarily  on  size.  Cor- 
porations were  efficient  enough.  It  was  said, 
but  they  were  too  big  and  should  be  broken 
up.  Bigness  became  synonymous  with  bad- 
ness. 

Today's  criticism  focuses  not  so  much  on 
size  as  on  performance.  One  frequent  charge 
la  that  through  their  performance,  corpora- 
tions are  making  our  communities  dirtier, 
more  polluted  and  less  congenial.  Another, 
that  In  performing  their  day-to-day  activi- 
ties, corporations  are  too  heavily  oriented 
toward  profits  at  the  expense  of  service  to  the 
community.  Still  another,  that  corporate  per- 
formance Is  often  to  be  flawed  because  mi- 
norities don't  participate  equally,  because 
waste  goes  unchecked,  and  because  output 
Is  sometimes  unfit  for  human  use. 

Business  must  resf)ond  to  these  criticisms. 
In  my  Judgement,  through  consistently  better 
performance  effectively  communicated. 

I  have  purposely  put  better  performance 
first  and  effective  communications  second.  I 
suspect  that  the  professional  communicators 
among  you  are  tired  of  being  lectured  on  the 
theme  that  business  has  the  greatest  story 
In  the  world  to  tell  if  it  could  only  com- 
municate more  effectively.  You're  tired  of 
hearing  this  and  I  don't  blame  you.  Mere 
often  than  not,  I  fear  the  problem  Is  not  so 
much  with  communications  but  with  per- 
formance. The  essence  of  developing  a  favor- 
able reputation  lies  not  In  trying  to  tell  a 
good  story  when  the  performance  does  not 
Justify  It,  but  In  upgrading  the  performance 
so  there  will  be  a  g^od  story  to  t«ll. 

John  Hersey  put  this  succinctly  In  his  book, 
"Letter  to  the  Alumni"  In  which  he  tells 
about  his  experiences  as  master  of  one  of  the 
residential  colleges  at  Tale. 

"The  vast  majority  of  young  people,"  he 
wrote,  "believe  that  greed  Is  at  the  root  of 
the  misery  In  the  world,  and  that  most  busi- 
nesses sy.stematlze  greed.  No  professor  could 
possibly  lecture  that  conviction  out  of  stu- 
dents' minds,"  he  continued,  "because  there 
are  too  many  demonstrations  of  the  truth  of 
It  on  the  part  of  American  businesses — and 
labor  unions.  If  American  business  could  per- 
suade young  pepole  (public  relations  would 
not  persuade;  only  performance  could  per- 
suade) that  careers  in  business  would  enable 
them  to  relate  and  to  help,  then  they  would 
flock  into  business.  Until  that  day,"  Hersey 
concluded,  "they  will  flock  Into  every  avail- 
able avenvie  of  social  service,  politics,  reform 
and  revolution." 

Business  would  do  well,  I  think,  to  re- 
examine Its  performance  In  light  of  thU 
sobering  assessment.  For  example,  what  about 
the  opFKjrtunltles  in  business  "to  relate  and 
to  help"  on  community  problems? 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  many  corporations 
are  working  energetically  to  prevent  urban 
deterioration,  to  train  and  place  the  hard- 


core unemployed,  and  to  minimize  pollution. 
But  have  we  made  these  an  integral  part  of 
our  business  activities,  or  are  they  regarded 
as  simply  a  costly  "extra"  that  can  be  readily 
dropp>ed  at  the  first  sign  of  economic 
stringency? 

On  this  score,  surveys  reveal  a  wide  differ- 
ence In  perspective  between  the  business 
leadership  and  the  community  at  large.  The 
businessman  sees  urban  affairs  involvement 
as  one  in  which  he  has  a  choice.  He  is  In- 
clined to  feel  that  it  Is  a  generous  gesture 
on  his  part,  an  effort  iu  which  he  may  or  may 
not  Involve  himself  and  his  company,  de- 
pending on  alternative  ways  of  spending  his 
time,  money  and  energy. 

The  community,  on  the  other  hand,  sees 
the  businessman's  Involvement  In  urban 
affairs  as  an  absolute  obligation  he  assumes 
when  he  opens  the  doors  of  his  enterprise, 
and  It  Is  increasingly  Insistent  on  holding 
him  accountable  for  his  social  as  well  as  his 
economic  performance. 

In  view  of  this,  I  think  business  should 
step  up  Its  efforts  to  devise  Incentive  systems 
which  will  lead  more  private  firms  to  serve 
public  needs  while  at  the  same  time  making 
a  profit.  Encouraging  steps  In  this  direction 
have  been  taken  In  experiments  with  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  "performance  con- 
tracting." The  most  significant  example  Is 
in  the  field  of  education  where  private  com- 
panies have  taken  over  public  classrooms  In 
some  thirty  cities,  have  tried  out  novel  teach- 
ing methods,  and  have  been  rigidly  Judged  on 
the  results.  In  Gary,  Indiana,  test  sources 
for  the  most  comprehensive  project  to  date, 
confirm  preliminary  repwrts  from  other 
schools,  showing  that  the  technique  can  pro- 
duce notable  educational  gains. 

If  private  businesses  could  work  out  a 
sound  basis  on  which  they  could  get  into  the 
field  of  public-problem  solving,  I'm  con- 
vinced that  they  would  not  only  contribute 
creatively  to  solutions,  but  would  also  re- 
spond in  the  most  dramatic  way  possible  to 
the  critics'  charge  that  business  is  failing 
"to  relate  and  to  help"  In  community  service, 

A  second  difference  between  business  criti- 
cism, past  and  present,  lies  in  Its  ultimate 
aim.  Earlier  critics,  for  the  most  part,  aimed 
at  reforming  business  within  the  capitalist 
framework.  Many  of  today's  critics — not  all, 
to  be  sure,  but  many — appear  to  feel  that  the 
sy.stem  is  beyond  reform,  and  that  the  only 
solution  is  to  destroy  the  capitalist  frame- 
work and  start  all  over  again. 

One  radical  critique  describes  capitalism 
as  "highly  destructive,  wasteful,  exploitative 
and  irrational."  It  stridently  proclaims  that 
"we  can  only  solve  our  social  problems  and 
create  the  Good  Society  by  doing  away  with 
capitalism  and  the  institutions  that  support 
It." 

Considering  the  seriousness  and  growing 
prevalence  in  some  quarters  of  this  attitude. 
It  seems  to  me  that  businessmen  have  no 
choice  but  to  respond  by  becoming  reform- 
ers themselves,  making  a  conscious  effort  to 
adapt  the  operation  of  the  market  system 
to  our  changing  social,  political  and  tech- 
nological environment.  The  question  really 
comes  down  to  this:  Will  business  leaders 
seize  the  initiative  to  make  necessary  changes 
and  to  take  on  new  responsibilities  volun- 
tarily, or  will  they  wait  until  these  are  thrust 
upon  them  by  law? 

Here  we  can  profit  from  hindsight.  During 
the  1930's  when  the  social  contract,  binding 
business  to  society,  w£is  being  extensively  re- 
written, the  buslne.ss  community  resisted 
Innovation  and  wovmd  up  with  some  un- 
palatable reforms  and  a  blemished  reputa- 
tion. Now  with  the  social  contract  again  up 
for  revision,  new  social  and  environmental 
problems  are  generating  increasing  pressure 
for  further  modification  and  regulation  of 
business.  By  acting  promptly,  business  can 
assure  Itself  a  voice  in  deciding  the  form  and 
content  of  the  new  social  contract.  By  tak- 
ing the  Initiative,  It  can  contribute  technical 
competence,  rational  analysis  and  Imagina- 


tive innovations  to  the  process  of  adjusting 
our  system — but  it  must  recognize  that  some 
adjustments  are  inevitable.  Even  now,  the 
outlines  are  becoming  discernible. 

In  certain  areas,  there  may  have  to  be 
new  laws  to  force  consideration  of  the  qual- 
Ity-of-llfe  dimension  so  that  the  more  socially 
responsive  firms  will  not  suffer  a  competitive 
disadvantage  at  the  hands  of  others  who  re- 
fuse to  aid  voluntarily.  Businesses  are  likely 
to  find  themselves  prodded  persistently  by 
governmental  edict  into  concerted  action  on 
pollution. 

The  allocation  of  scarce  capital  to  meet 
social  needs,  even  at  the  expense  of  greater 
economic  efficiency.  Is  another  area  that  will 
come  in  for  attention.  Unless  business  and 
finance  take  the  initiative  in  this  area,  gov- 
ernment may  decree  that  a  businessman  must 
be  concerned  not  only  to  find  the  quantity 
of  money  he  requires  but  also  to  obtain  spe- 
cific authorization  to  use  the  funds  In  the 
manner  he  proposes.  Investment  projects  not 
sufficiently  high  on  the  "social  agenda"  may 
have  to  pay  a  premium  or  wait  in  line  for 
approval.  There  are  already  prominent  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  would  favor  precisely 
this  kind  of  directed  Investment. 

In  a  related  field.  It  can  be  anticipated  that 
a  more  knowledgeable  public  will  demand  a 
higher  level  of  marketing  ethics  than  has 
always  been  evident  in  the  past.  Among  the 
advertisers  of  the  future  there  may  well  be 
large  consumer  groups,  specifying  what  they 
win  accept,  and  inviting  businesses  to  meet 
their  specifications.  Is  is  not  unthinkable 
that  advertising  agencies  may  directly  serve 
these  consumer  groups  to  help  make  known 
their  wants. 

Because  of  the  growing  pressure  for  greater 
corporate  accountability  I  can  foresee  the 
day  when.  In  addition  to  the  annual  financial 
statement,  certified  by  Independent  account- 
ants, corporations  may  be  required  to  pub- 
lish a  "social  audit"  similarly  certified.  In 
anticipation  of  this,  businesses  should  begin 
now  to  seek  ways  of  reflecting  in  their  ac- 
counting procedures  their  concern  for  the 
less  tangible  elements  of  the  quality  of  life. 

In  view  of  the  emerging  demands  for  re- 
vision of  the  social  contract,  a  passive  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  the  business  com- 
munity could  be  dangerous.  Any  adaptation 
of  our  system  to  the  changing  environment 
Is  far  more  likely  to  be  workable  if  those  who 
understand  the  system's  problems  share  In 
designing  the  solutions.  So  It  Is  up  to  busi- 
nessmen to  make  common  cause  with  other 
reformers — whether  in  government  or  on  the 
campus  or  wherever — to  prevent  the  unwise 
adoption  of  extreme  and  emotional  remedies, 
but  on  the  contrary  to  initiate  necessary 
reforms  that  will  make  it  possible  for  busi- 
ness to  continue  to  function  In  a  new  climate 
as  a  constructive  force  In  our  society. 

Not  only  does  present-day  criticism  differ 
In  focus  and  ultimate  aim  from  that  of  the 
past,  as  I've  tried  to  point  out,  but  It  also 
differs  In  scope.  Where  earlier  attacks  con- 
centrated on  one  or  two  industries,  today 
virtually  all  Industries  find  themselves  being 
raked  with  scornful  broadsides.  Consumer- 
Ism  Is  equated  In  the  public  mind  with  the 
idea  of  the  individual  against  business — all 
business 

Contrast  this  with  earlier  waves  of  crlt- 
lolsm.  In  the  Granger  Era,  for  Instance,  the 
railroads  were  the  chief  targets.  During  the 
Great  Depression,  the  banks  and  Wall  Street 
were  the  whipping  boys.  But  today  all  these 
and  more  are  imder  simultaneous  assault, 
so  all  must  Join  In  the  response.  Isolation- 
ism can  be  as  disastrous  In  business  as  in 
foreign  policy. 

In  dealing  with  critics,  I  think  all  busi- 
nesses would  do  well  to  keep  in  mind  the 
words  of  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  a 
master  of  Judicial  summation.  "We  must 
sail  sometimes  with  the  wind,  sometimes 
against  It,"  he  said,  "but  we  must  sail  and 
not  drift  or  lie  at  anchor." 

The   urban   affairs   "pilot   projects"  initl- 
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ated  by  a  number  of  Individual  companies 
have  been  very  much  worthwhile,  and  have 
taught  us  valuable  lessons  about  what  can 
and  cannot  be  done  with  limited  resources. 
But  the  need  now,  as  I  see  It,  Is  for  more 
massive  collaboration  by  groups  of  corpora- 
tions In  diverse  fields  to  tackle  some  of  those 
major  problems  that  surpass  the  resources 
of  a  single  company.  Businesses  must  learn 
to  create  consortiums  to  achieve  social  ob- 
jectives so  as  to  surmount  their  fears  of 
inadequate  effort,  unsophisticated  effort  and 
effort  exploited  by  free  rlder^. 

One  area  where  they  could  be  immensely 
helpful  would  be  In  the  development  of  new 
towns,  satellite  cities  and  new  towns  within 
existing  cities  to  accommodate  the  75  mil- 
lion more  Americans  who  will  be  with  us  by 
the  year  2000.  It  Is  recognized  that  the  bulk 
of  the  new  growth  will  come  through  expan- 
sion of  existing  communities,  but  a  signifi- 
cant supplement  could  come  through  newly 
created  towns  and  cities.  About  a  dozen  of 
these  new  towns  are  now  being  built,  but  the 
need  is  estimated  not  In  the  dozens  but  in 
the  hundreds  If  we  are  to  provide  adequately 
for  the  well-being  of  our  additional  popula- 
tion without  worsening  the  problems  of  ex- 
isting cities. 

To  build  the  number  of  new  towns  needed 
will.  I  believe,  require  two  things:  first,  a 
new  federal  agency  or  an  existing  agency 
endowed  with  new  powers  for  planning  and 
obtaining  sites  In  cooperation  with  the  ap- 
propriate local  authorities;  and  second,  a 
private  or  quasi-public  organization  to  pro- 
vide the  pre-development  financing.  As  I 
envisage  It,  this  might  be  a  new  kind  of  com- 
munity development  bank  offering  long- 
term  bonds  that  would  make  possible  full 
evolution  of  a   new   town. 

The  opportunities  for  broad  business  par- 
ticipation in  such  an  undertaking  are  nu- 
merous. For  example,  banks  and  Insurance 
companies  could  further  the  new  town  con- 
cept by  purchasing  their  share  of  bonds  to 
provide  the  Initial  capital.  Industrial  cor- 
porations could  help  by  considering  new 
towns  as  sites  for  the  expansion  of  their 
facilities,  thus  providing  the  economic  base 
and  Job  support  so  essential  to  development. 
Beyond  this,  companies  Interested  In  land 
development  could  form  a  consortium  to 
build  a  town  once  a  site  had  been  selected 
and  could  participate  In  the  venture  as  co- 
sponsors. 

If  the  business  community  can  respond  to 
criticism  In  active  ways  such  as  these  and 
then  relate  the  story  of  Its  successful  per- 
formance, I  think  we  can  win  over  the 
majority  of  citizens  and  convince  them  that 
we  are  contributing  constructively  to  the 
building  of  a  better  society. 

By  first  recognizing  that  today's  criticisms 
are  different  in  kind  from  those  of  the  past, 
we  can  then  map  out  more  Intelligent  ap- 
proaches to  meet  them.  As  I  see  It,  these  new 
approaches  should  take  Into  account  the 
need  for  consistently  better  performance  ef- 
fectively communicated;  the  need  for  busi- 
nessmen themselves  to  become  reformers;  and 
the  need  for  all  business  enterprises,  not 
Just  a  few.  to  participate  in  the  effort. 

Since  the  early  writings  of  Karl  Marx, 
critics  have  been  predicting  the  demise  of 
the  corporation  and  the  downfall  of  the 
American  business  system.  Thus  far  these 
predictions  have  not  come  to  pass  because 
through  the  years  the  American  corpora- 
tion has  proven  remarkably  resilient  in 
adapting  to  changes,  and  I  am  confident 
that  It  can  and  will  demonstrate  equal  adapt- 
ability in  the  decade  of  the  Seventies. 

In  my  view  the  most  successful  companies. 
In  the  future,  will  be  those  that  are  crea- 
tively concerned  not  only  with  Increasing 
the  nation's  wealth  but  also  with  enhancing 
the  people's  welfare. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  citi- 
zens band  two-way  radio  is  a  system 


which  has  many  multiple  and  worthwhile 
uses  among  amateur  operators  across  our 
Nation.  Besides  serving  as  an  interesting 
form  of  entertainment,  this  two-way 
communication  has  many  useful  services 
relating  to  emergency  communications  in 
the  event  of  accidents  or  natural  calam- 
ities. 

The  popularity  of  the  citizens  band 
radio  is  well  established  by  the  fact  that 
nearly  2  million  licenses  have  been  is- 
sued by  the  FCC. 

It  is  becoming  clear  to  experts  that 
the  current  class  D  citizens  band  will 
soon  become  too  overcrowded  to  fulfill 
demands  that  will  be  placed  upon  it. 
There  has  been  a  proposal  for  a  new 
class  E  citizens  band.  It  appears  that  this 
proposal  has  some  merit. 

An  article  published  in  the  February 
1972,  issue  of  Popular  Electronics  goes 
into  this  matter  in  some  detail.  Because 
this  article  offers  more  detailed  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  I  submit  it  for  the 
consideration  of  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Class  "E"  CB  of  the  Futttre? 
Back  In  1958,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  recognized  the  need  and  the 
right  of  Individual  citizens  to  have  the  safety 
and  convenience  of  personal  two-way  radio. 
And  so,  it  established  our  current  class  D 
Citizens  Radio  Service  at  27  MHz.  In  past 
years,  citizens  radio  has  grown  beyond  the 
wildest  dreams  of  those  who  created  the  serv- 
ice. Somewhere  around  1,800.000  licenses  have 
been  Issued  with  about  900,000  currently 
active. 

As  the  number  of  CB  users  continues  to 
grow,  it  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  more 
channels — beyond  the  original  23 — are  re- 
quired. It  is  this  very  real  need  that  has 
led  many  individuals  and  groups  to  present 
countless  proposaJs  to  the  FCC  for  its  con- 
sideration. 

Last  year  (see  "Communications."  Popu- 
lar Electronics,  September  1971 ) .  the  Citi- 
zens Radio  Section  of  the  Electronic  Indus- 
tries Association  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  the  class  E  Citizens  Radio  Service 
at  220  to  222  MHz.  It  should  be  stressed  here 
that  the  new  proposed  class  E  service  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  present  class  D  service. 
Briefly  summarizing  the  EIA  propKssal,  the 
new  service  would  utilize  a  relatively  unused 
portion  of  the  amateur  220-225-MHz  band, 
and  would  provide  80  new  channels.  Industry 
sources  Indicate  that  80  channels  would  pro- 
vide uncrowded  op)€ratlon  for  a  minimum  of 
2.5  million  licensees. 

Power  output  to  the  antenna  would  be 
limited  to  25  W,  with  special  public  safety 
agencies  permitted  to  license  a  base  station 
at  100  W  output  to  the  antenna  when  using 
this  band  to  assist  In  public  convenience  or 
necessity  for  safety.  Antenna  height  would 
be  limited  to  20  ft  above  the  nearest  man- 
made  structiu*  or  natural  object  within  500 
yards;  or  60  ft  above  the  existing  terrain 
(whichever  is  higher) . 

The  proposal  suggests  guidelines  for  the 
specific  use  of  channels  for  various  applica- 
tions, such  as  highway  communications  as- 
sistance, home-to-vehlcle,  car-to-car,  etc. 
The  basic  reason  for  such  recommendations 
is  to  guide  the  service  in  an  ordered  growth, 
foreseeing  potential  requirements. 

What  would  It  be  like  to  operate  on  class 
E  CB?  First  of  all,  a  class  E  CB  system  is 
intended  to  be — and  definitely  is — a  short- 
range  system.  Range  would  be  10  to  20  miles 


moblle-to-base  depending  upon  antenna 
height,  location,  etc.  At  220  MHz  communi- 
cations range  is  essentially  limited  to  line 
of  sight.  Skip  communications  and  skip  In- 
terference would  be  non-existent  in  the  class 
E  service.  Communications  quality  and  range 
would  be  very  consistent  since  atmospheric 
conditions  have  little  effect  on  220-MHz 
propagation.  Also  almost  non-existent  on 
class  E  would  be  man-made  Interference 
(often  found  on  class  D)  caused  by  such 
things  as  ignition  noise,  diathermy,  and 
other  Industrial  radiations.  To  summarize.  If 
you've  ever  heard  a  very  good  police  com- 
munications radio  system,  class  E  CB  would 
be  very  similar  in  performance. 

Is  Class  E  right  around  the  corner  and 
what  will  equipment  cost?  No  one  can  really 
answer  that  question.  Too  many  factors  are 
involved  and  too  many  details  still  require 
further  analysis  and  discussions  by  the  FCC. 
Best  industry  estimates  put  the  proposed 
service  at  least  a  year  away  even  If  Immedi- 
ate rule  making  were  to  take  place.  It  takes 
a  while  to  put  the  machinery  together  for 
such  a  significant  step  In  personal  com- 
munications. 

If  you're  currently  considering  getting  Into 
CB,  take  a  close  look  at  the  present 
class  D  service  which  will  admirably  serve 
the  CB'ers  needs  for  years  to  come.  Equip- 
ment In  the  $100  class  Is  quite  common  in 
Class  D.  It  is  estimated  that  class  E  equip- 
ment will  be  In  the  $250-$300  rank  when 
It  Is  Introduced.  Manufacturers  anticipate 
that  It  win  take  two  or  three  years  after 
the  establishment  of  class  E  before  unit  vol- 
ume will  enable  cost  of  radios  to  drop  to 
$100  or  $150.  You  may  find  that  class  D  Is 
the  low-cost  way  you'll  want  to  go  or  per- 
haps you'll  choose  to  wait  for  class  E. 
There's  also  much  talk  on  the  air  by  people 
who  want  both ! 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MONDALE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  per- 
haps the  mark  of  our  critical  national 
mood  that  when  we  see  favorable  articles 
about  a  public  figure  we  usually  susjject 
the  hand  of  the  politician's  own  pre.ss 
secretary.  But  the  New  Republic  for  De- 
cember 25,  1971,  contains  an  article  on 
an  outstanding  Senator  that  was  as  laud- 
atory as  it  was  deserved.  There  is  no 
cause  for  skepticism. 

Entitled  "Mondale  of  Minnesota,"  the 
article  is  both  accurate  and  sympathetic 
In  its  portrayal  of  a  brilliant  Senator, 
close  friend,  and  promising  national 
leader. 

In  the  U.S.  Senate  only  7  years,  Wal- 
ter Mondale  has  moved  quickly  to  estab- 
lish himself  as  one  of  the  most  resource- 
ful Members  of  this  body.  This  year  he 
coauthored  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  to  emerge  from  the 
Congress  in  years,  the  day-care  bill 
which  President  Nixon  mistakenly  and 
tragically  vetoed. 

Senator  Mondale's  solid  reputation  is 
explained  by  his  outstanding  work  in 
this  body.  Members  of  both  parties  have 
learned  that  when  he  takes  the  floor, 
they  may  expect,  as  a  matter  of  routine, 
well  researched,  penetrating  analyses, 
whether  the  issue  is  child  welfare,  for- 
eign affairs,  or  any  other  matter.  More- 
over, they  know  that  an  issue  will  not  be 
dropped  once  the  glare  of  publicity 
fades;  for  when  Senator  Mondale  cham- 
pions an  issue,  real  work  then  begins. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cellent article  about  one  of  our  most 
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talented  colleagues  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Champion  or  Powekless  People — ^Mokdale 
OF  Minnesota 

(By  Robert  Coles) 
Minnesota  In  recent  years  has  done  rather 
well  in  Washington.  Within  the  past  three 
years  two  of  the  state's  sons  have  Joined  the 
Supreme  Court,  one  as  Chief  Justice;  and  in 
1968  the  state's  two  senators  fought  for  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomination.  Hub«rt 
Humphrey  and  Eugene  McCarthy  were  sent 
to  Congress  and  kept  there  by  the  people 
rooted  in  the  Granger  movement  of  the  1870s, 
in  the  Farmers  Alliance  and  the  Populist 
Party,  in  the  effort  of  small  landowners  and 
workers  of  the  Midwest  to  flght  the  economic 
and  political  power  of  Eastern  banks  and 
corporations.  Both  parties  in  Minnesota  have 
responded  to  that  popularlst  tradition:  the 
Democrats  with  men  like  Humphrey  and 
McCarthy:  the  Republicans  with  men  like 
Charles  Lindbergh's  father,  a  strongly  pro- 
gressive congressman  from  the  state's  sixth 
district,  former  governor  Harold  Stassen,  and 
most  recently,  former  senator  Edward  Thye, 
who  back  in  the  forties  and  fifties  was  a 
vigorous  Internationalist,  a  champion  of  fed- 
eral aid  to  the  country's  colleges  and  schools, 
an  enemy  of  racial  segregation. 

Walter  F.  Mondale  took  over  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey's seat  in  the  Democratic  landslide  of 
1964.  He  was  then  36,  had  been  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Minnesota,  and  before  that  active 
in  the  state's  Democratic  and  Farmer-Labor 
parties,  which  successfully  bring  together 
(In  contrast,  say,  to  what  happens  to  Ne- 
braska or  Indiana)  the  workers  of  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  and  the  rural 
people  who  predominate  In  the  hundreds  of 
villages  and  small  towns  that  stretch  from 
the  Iowa  state  Una  to  the  Canadian  border. 
Right  off  Senator  Mondale  showed  his  in- 
clinations. He  chose,  out  of  a  number  of  pos- 
sibilities, membership  on  the  Senate's  sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
He  has  since  Joined  an  interesting  group  of 
subcommittees  which  do  not  have  the  politi- 
cal clout  and  power  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee or  the  Armed  Services  Committee  but 
have  insistently  and  skillfully  revealed  how 
very  much  needs  to  be  done  If  a  wealthy 
United  States  is  going  to  be  Just  and  free. 
The  names  of  the  subcommittees  tell  a  story 
of  our  continuing  difficulties:  Migratory 
Labor,  of  which  the  senator  was  for  a  time 
chairman;  Education;  Employment,  Man- 
power and  Poverty:  Indian  Education;  Labor; 
Retirement  and  the  Individual,  of  which  he 
has  been  the  chairman;  Housing  for  the 
Elderly;  Consumer  Interests  of  the  Elderly; 
Health  of  the  Elderly;  and  finally  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
and  the  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunity,  of  which  he  is  now  the 
chairman. 

Mondale  Is  an  active,  outgoing,  attractive, 
and  unusually  Intelligent  man,  who  does 
not  need  legislative  aides  and  administra- 
tive assistants  to  tell  him  what  to  say,  what 
to  do.  or  how  to  vote.  His  concerns  are  not 
shared  by  powerful  lobbyists,  or  members  of 
the  mllitary-lndustrtal  complex — all  of  whom 
have  other  things  to  do  than  worry  about 
how,  for  Instance,  thoxxsands  of  migrant  chil- 
dren get  along  as  they  are  dragged  all  over 
America,  and  at  10  or  12  or  13  se^  to  work 
picking  crops.  "I  am  concerned  with  power- 
lessness."  the  senator  begins  bluntly  when 
he  speaks  to  a  visitor,  and  he  goes  on  to  say 
what  he  has  said  for  the  record  many  times 
In  the  course  of  hearings  held  by  his  sub- 
committee on  Migratory  Labor:  "I  don't  be- 
lieve the  American  people  really  know  Just 
how  Impoverished  and  hungry  and  above  all, 
powerless  so  many  of  their  fellow  citizens 


are — not  only  In  the  urban  ghettos,  but  In 
the  rural  areas,  where  migrants  like  the 
people  I've  heard  testify  before  our  commit- 
tee live  by  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
thousands.  They  move  all  over.  They  belong 
nowhere.  They  don't  vote.  Often  their  chil- 
dren don't  even  go  to  a  school.  It's  a  dis- 
grace, and  it's  even  more  of  a  disgrace  that 
the  public  doesn't  know  what's  going  on,  be- 
cause such  conditions  are  not  considered 
'news.'  Theee  people  just  go  on  being  ex- 
ploited. They  are  paid  less  than  other  work- 
ers and  they  do  the  hardest  work  Imaginable. 
I  have  tried  to  find  out  for  myself  how  mi- 
grants live,  and  I  want  to  help  them — really 
help  them,  not  urge  band-aids  for  the  deep 
wounds  they  have.  It's  easy  to  disguise  the 
problem  and  talk  about  'Increased  benefits' 
for  them.  Sure  they  need  medical  care  and 
schools  that  even  half  take  notice  of  their 
children;  but  the  real  problem  is  that  mi- 
grants (and  maybe  a  lot  of  other  people, 
too)  are  powerless,  which  means  they  have 
no  real  say  In  what  happens  to  them.  They 
don't  get  the  protection  of  a  whole  group 
of  laws  we  enacted  In  the  thirties  to  protect 
the  working  man,  to  guarantee  him  collec- 
tive bargaining  rights  and  a  minimum  wage 
and  unemployment  compensation  and  all  the 
rest.  This  committee's  Job  Is  to  document  all 
that." 

Mondale  knew  about  migrant  workers  long 
before  he  came  to  the  Senate.  As  a  youth  he 
worked  his  way  through  college  in  canning 
factories  and  out  In  the  rich  farmland  of 
Minnesota,  where  he  saw  first-hand  how  mi- 
grants live.  He  lived  with  them  and  even- 
tually began  to  organize  them:  "That  was 
something  you  don't  forget.  I  guess  every 
working  man  has  heard  those  kinds  of 
stories,  even  If  now  most  workers  have  un- 
ions, which  prevent  such  practices.  I'll  never 
forget  how  quickly  it  all  happened:  we  asked 
for  better  wages,  and  a  little  money  to  tide 
us  over,  because  the  summer  was  unusually 
wet,  and  the  crops  couldn't  be  harvested  for 
a  while  and  the  migrants  were  left  sitting 
around  with  no  money,  nothing.  The  next 
thing  we  knew  they  were  all  packed  up  and 
shipped  South,  like  so  much  bad  merchan- 
dise. They  were  "troublemakers,"  and  I  guess 
I  was  too,  for  trying  to  organize  them.  We 
didn't  get  far  that  summer,  but  you  have  to 
keep  trying.  My  father  was  a  Methodist  min- 
ister, and  when  I  was  a  boy  he  taught  us  to 
care,  to  be  concerned  about  social  problems, 
and  not  to  give  up  easily.  We  were  fortunate 
to  be  In  a  state  like  Minnesota.  In  the  finest 
of  the  small  towns — in  Ceylon,  for  example, 
where  I  was  born— people  are  ultimately  af- 
fected by  the  way  Americans  live  up  a  hollow 
In  Appalachla  or  on  an  Indian  reservation  or 
along  that  Mexican  border  of  ours." 

The  senator  has  seen  what  goes  on  along 
the  Mexican  border.  At  six  in  the  morning 
oiic  day  a  couple  of  years  ago  he  had  been 
watching  Mexicans  cross  into  Southern  Cali- 
fornia for  hours.  Finally  a  US  Customs  official 
told  him  to  "get  out  of  here."  Mondale  looked 
like  a  tramp,  or  a  troublemaker.  He  had  on 
khaki  pants  and  an  old  sweater  and  a  sports 
shirt.  When  told  to  leave  he  refused.  He  was 
then  asker  to  Identify  himself.  The  long  lines 
of  Mexican  nationals  were  then  stopped,  and 
their  credentials  checked.  The  senator  has  no 
iUuslons,  however,  that  anything  short  of 
new  laws  will  stop  what  he  describes:  "At 
one  in  the  morning  they  start  crossing  the 
border,  and  at  two  in  the  morning  American 
farm  foremen  start  signing  them  up  on  the 
streets  of  those  border  towns.  By  three  you 
can  see  the  buses  and  trucks  driving  farther 
into  California  or  Texas,  and  by  five  or  six 
they're  v/orkLng.  You  can't  blame  the  Mex- 
icans: they  get  20  or  30  cents  an  hour  in  their 
own  country,  and  I  met  some  in  our  country 
working  for  60  or  70  cents  an  hour,  way  below 
the  minimum  wage.  What  it  all  amounts  to 
is  very  simple:  American  farm  workers  are 
undercut — in  several  ways.  Their  wages  are 
undercut  by  foreign  labor;  Just  as  Important, 


they  can't  bargain  with  owners  when  all  the 
owners  have  to  do  is  bring  In  hungry,  docile 
frightened  Mexican  workers.  The  problem  of 
the  migrant  workers  won't  be  solved  until  we 
close  that  Mexican  border  to  Imported,  under- 
paid farm  labor.  No  union  in  America  could 
survive  that — the  use  of  foreigners  by  a  com- 
pany whenever  It  finds  domestic  workers  too 
'demanding.'  And  now  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr 
Mitchell  have  emphasized  that  they  will  try 

to   close   the   Mexican  border  all  right to 

drugs." 

Mondale  has  marched  with  California's 
United  Farm  Workers  to  the  Mexican  border 
in  protest  against  the  hiring  of  Mexican 
labor  to  break  the  strike  Cesar  Chavez  and  his 
men  worked  so  long  and  hard  to  make  effec- 
tive. He  has  traveled  to  Alaska  in  order  to 
see  first-hand  how  Indians  and  Eskimos  live, 
or  rather,  barely  survive.  He  and  his  wife 
have  gone  on  a  "welfare  diet,"  eating  only 
what  poor  people  on  welfare  can  afford  to 
eat:  "I  went  on  that  diet  and  I  went  to  the 
border  to  see,  to  feel,  to  be  there,  to  experi- 
ence what  Is  going  on,  rather  than  read 
about  It.  A  lot  of  people,  well-meaning  peo- 
ple, never  know  how  It  really  goes  for  the 
poor— down  along  the  Mexican  border,  or  In 
the  cities  or  out  in  the  countryside,  too. 
That's  why  I've  wanted  to  take  our  Senate 
investigations  out  of  Washington— and  also, 
bring  the  workers  themselves  to  the  hearing 
rooms  of  government  buildings.  It's  very 
hard,  though;  you  hear  heart-breaking  testi- 
mony, and  you  wonder  how  the  public  can 
be  told  about  what  you  and  your  staff  have 
found — how  these  very  poor  and  hurt  people 
live  and  try  to  get  by,  against  overwhelming 
odds.  And,  of  course,  you  try  to  get  laws 
passed  that  will  help  them." 

Mondale's  office  has  In  recent  years  sent 
out  one  after  another  remarkable  law  to  the 
Senate  floor.  He  sponsored  the  bill,  vetoed 
December  9  by  President  Nixon,  to  create  an 
effective  "child  development  program,"  one 
that  would  commit  billions  of  dollars  for 
"needed  health  care,  nutritional  aid,  educa- 
tional assistance,  and  social  services."  (The 
text  of  the  bill  provided  a  long  and  first-rate 
description  of  what  hunger  and  poverty  do 
to  children  psychologically  and  physiological- 
ly.) He  has  asked  for  an  annual  "social  re- 
port" that  would  do  for  health  and  education 
what  has  long  been  done  with  the  nation's 
business  and  commerce  by  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  He  has  pro- 
posed that  the  various  legal  services  pro- 
grams for  the  poor  be  given  much  more 
money  and  the  kind  of  organizational  and 
administrative  protection  they  will  need  If 
they  are  to  continue  working  for  penniless 
clients,  who  have  complaints  against  people 
rich  enough  not  only  to  hire  good  lawyers, 
but  exert  all  sorts  of  pressures  on  governors, 
congressmen,  and  the  White  House.  A  while 
back  he  went  to  Vail,  Colorado,  during  the 
Senate's  August  vacation,  to  meet  with  some 
hundred  lawyers  from  local  offices  of  the 
OEO's  Neighborhood  Legal  Service  Project 
who  feared  that  offices  set  up  to  help  Navaho 
Indians,  migrant  workers  In  Florida  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  ghetto  residents  were  In  serious 
jeopardy. 

On  Vietnam,  Mondale  is  candid  "I  came  to 
the  Senate  in  1964  and  didn't  know  much 
about  Asia  and  Vietnam,  like  many  others 
here  in  Washington  at  that  time.  I  supported 
the  President  at  first.  In  all  honesty  I  think 
I  was  wrong,  and  over  the  past  few  years 
I've  said  why.  I  guess  I  began  to  wonder 
what  was  really  going  on  there  in  1966.  and 
that's  why  I  went  to  Vietnam  then.  I  be- 
came more  and  more  concerned  as  I  listened 
to  the  growing  dissent  of  people  I  respected 
very  much.  I  eventusJly  became  totally  con- 
vinced that  this  country  has  been  terribly 
hurt  by  that  war;  not  only  have  we  lost 
men  and  wealth,  but  our  whole  sense  of 
what  is  and  is  not  Important  has  been  af- 
fected for  the  worse.  In  recent  years  I  have 
spent    hours    with    students    all    over    the 
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country,  and  I  believe  I've  beard  and  re- 
sponded to  their  message;  they  see  us  In  a 
moral  and  political  swamp,  full  of  corrup- 
tion. Intrigue,  and  worse.  I  think  over  time 
a  lot  of  us  came  to  see  that — but  It  took  us 
too  much  time,  much  too  much." 

He  worries  about  the  future.  Are  we  headed 
for  years  and  years  of  conservative  rule,  with 
high  military  budgets  and  stingy.  If  well- 
advertised  domestic  expenditures  for  what 
he  calls  our  "human  needs"?  He  can  range 
wide  and  eloquent  on  the  subject:  "I  don't 
believe  the  people  want  a  stop  to  the  pro- 
gressive legislation  we've  put  through  since 
1933.  Yes,  you  have  the  backlash,  and  the 
fear  of  the  ordinary  worker  that  he's  being 
left  out.  He  is,  too.  He  needs  more  efficient 
and  less  expensive — less  ruinous.  If  the  ill- 
ness is  serious — medical  care.  He  needs  to 
be  protected  from  fraudulent  advertising 
and  from  products  that  are  useless  or  dan- 
gerous. He  deserves  a  tax  system  that  gives 
him  as  much  consideration  as  the  oil  indus- 
try or  a  millionaire  who  somehow  ends  up 
paying  nothing  to  the  government  every 
April  15.  I've  talked  In  union  halls,  to  steel- 
workers,  to  men  and  women  who  work  hard 
all  day  and  try  desperately  to  make  ends 
meet  and  have  a  little  left  over  for  a  vacation 
or  maybe  some  repairs  on  the  house.  They're 
not  fed  up  with  the  thought  of  more  social 
legislation. 

They  know  what  they  want  and  need.  I'll 
start  talking  about  some  of  these  problems 
and  they  won't  let  me  go.  The  problem  is 
that  we've  talked  a  lot  about  changing 
things,  about  fighting  poverty  and  improv- 
ing our  national  life — but  we've  voted  a  pit- 
tance of  money  to  achieve  these  goals.  Then 
we  turn  around  and  say  the  people  are  'fed 
up.'  and  of  course  they  are — at  a  lot  of  words 
that  aren't  backed  up  by  concrete,  well-sub- 
sidized action.  I  bear  that  there's  a  new  ma- 
jority and  that  they  can  be  brought  together 
on  negative  promises:  we  won't  bother  you 
on  school  desegregation;  we  won't  ask  you 
to  do  this  or  that  for  the  next  guy.  People 
will  get  wise  to  that  kind  of  appeal  after 
a  while.  They  can  be  scared  and  frustrated, 
but  if  my  party  keeps  saying  what  It's  for, 
not  against,  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  will  listen,  as  they  have  in  the  past." 

Mondale  keeps  on  trying:  "Three  minutes 
after  we  launched  our  men  to  the  moon  from 
Cape  Kennedy  I  banged  the  gavel  here  In 
Washington  to  open  hearings  on  the  miser- 
able conditions  of  the  blueberry  pickers  In 
eastern  North  Carolina.  I  was  proud  to  be  In 
Washington  that  day,  holding  those  hear- 
ings. The  pickers  were  out  on  strike,  and 
we  thought  we  should  listen  to  their  com- 
plaints. Perhaps  we  belong  on  the  moon,  but 
we  surely  belong  there.  In  North  Carolina, 
aiding  such  workers — belong  there  with  all 
the  resources  the  nation  could  mobilize.  If 
It  only  wanted  to  do  so." 

There  are  times  wben  the  mind  dreams 
of  what  it  would  be  like  If  an  effective  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  shared  Senator  Mon- 
dale's concerns,  and  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  did,  too.  One  can  also  won- 
der how  the  American  working  man  would 
respond  to  a  presidential  candidate  like 
Mondale.  But  most  senators  like  him,  sena- 
tors who  carry  on  the  populist  tradition, 
stand  little  chance  of  heading  a  national 
ticket.  They  are  apt  to  be  without  means, 
they  speak  too  bluntly,  they  show  a  deeply 
felt  compassion  that  gets  them  nowhere 
with  lobbyists  and  tends  to  turn  off  many 
of  those  rich  "backers"  who  decide  for  their 
own  reasons  whether  a  candidate  will  ever 
have  a  chance  to  get  going  and  stay  going. 


U.S.  EXPROPRIATTONPOLICY— 
SHORTSIGHTED 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  recent 
Presidential  pronouncement  concerning 
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expropriations  of  n.S.  private  companies 
abroad. 

I  believe  that  the  editorial  In  the 
Washington  Post  aptly  characterized  the 
policy  as  shortsighted.  Instead  of  addi- 
tional fuel  to  the  charges  by  developing 
nations  that  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  is  primarily  one  based  on  the  pri- 
vate interest  of  foreign  investors,  we 
should  seek  to  divorce  Government  pol- 
icy from  private  interests.  Our  primary 
goals  should  be  to  encourage  social  and 
economic  development  of  the  low-income 
nations  of  the  world  as  a  fundamental 
prerequisite  for  political  stability.  The 
expropriation  policy  enunciated  by  the 
President  workJs  against  these  goals. 

And  in  the  general  context  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America,  this  policy  is 
viewed  as  an  affront  to  independent  na- 
tions. It  will  be  resented  by  Venezuela  or 
Costa  Rica  as  much  as  by  Chile.  For  these 
nations  naturally  object  to  the  President 
deciding  that  it  is  not  in  their  interests 
to  nationalize  any  American  company. 

The  action  by  the  President  reflects  an 
accommodation  with  the  corporate  In- 
terests of  the  United  States,  an  assurance 
that  the  administration  will  stand  with 
them,  regardless  of  their  past  activities, 
against  the  decisions  of  Latin  American 
governments. 

This  announcement  by  the  President  is 
merely  another  indication  that  there 
exists  at  the  White  House  a  disturbing 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  forces  at 
play  in  Latin  America.  From  the  original 
decision  to  send  Governor  Rockefeller  on 
a  study  tour  through  Latin  America  to 
the  imposition  of  the  import  surcharge 
last  August,  and  now  to  the  current  ex- 
propriation armouncement,  there  has 
been  a  demonstrated  absence  of  interest 
and  absence  of  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  Latin  America.  I 
hope  that  attitude  changes  before  it  is 
too  late. 

The  expropriation  decision  also  con- 
tained a  disturbing  change  in  U.S.  policy 
toward  multilateral  institutions.  As  part 
of  the  economic  retaliation  against  a  na- 
tion which  expropriates  U.S.  companies, 
it  is  now  to  be  our  policy  to  oppose  those 
nations'  development  loan  requests  in 
multilateral  institutions. 

I  find  this  policy  decision  particularly 
disturbing.  It  implies  that  multilateral 
agencies  such  as  the  World  Bank  and  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  are 
our  tools  to  wield  however  we  wish.  It 
directly  conflicts  with  the  President's 
previously  expressed  view  that  we  should 
be  seeking  a  partnership  with  other  na- 
tions in  multilateral  development  efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  articles 
in  the  Nev  York  Times  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post  concerning  the  F*resident's 
decision  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
pjoint,  as  well  as  the  Washington  Post 
editorial  which  aptly  cites  the  negative 
consequences  of  this  policy. 

Also,  since  this  decision  obviously  was 
prompted  by  the  recent  events  in  Chile, 
I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  commentary 
on  the  Chilean  expropriation  by  a  group 
of  Rutgers  University  scholars. 

Also,  I  would  urge  that  a  short  treatise 
on  the  question  of  private  foreign  invest- 
ment and  the  need  for  alternative  strate- 


gies, a  study  by  Prof.  Albert  O.  Hirsch- 
man,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  20,   1972] 

Nixon    Announces    Tough    U.S.    Stand    on 

Expropriation 

(By  Robert  B.  Semple,  Jr.) 

Washington,  January  19. — President  Nlxon 
announced  today  that  the  United  States 
would  now  follow  a  tougher  attitude  toward 
foreign  countries  that  expropriate  private 
American  holdings  without  adequate  and 
swift  compensation. 

He  said  In  a  statement  that  foreign  coun- 
tries could  assume  that  the  United  States 
would  refuse  to  make  any  new  aid  agree- 
ments with  them  unless  they  were  taking 
"reasonable  steps"  to  provide  Just  compensa- 
tion, or  unless  there  were  other  factors  that 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  United  States  re- 
quired the  continuation  of  aid. 

The  statement,  issued  at  the  White  House, 
appeared   to  be  directed  largely  at  several 
Latin-American  countries  that  have  nation- 
alized United  States  Investments. 
international,    law    cited 

The  key  passage  declared: 

"Under  International  law,  the  United 
States  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  taking 
of  American  property  will  be  nondiscrimina- 
tory; that  it  will  be  for  a  public  purpose;  and 
that  Its  citizens  will  receive  prompt,  ade- 
quate, and  effective  compensation  from  the 
expropriating  country. 

"Thus  when  a  country  expropriates  a  sig- 
nificant United  States  Interest  without  mak- 
ing reasonable  provision  for  such  compensa- 
tion to  United  States  citizens,  we  will  pre- 
sume that  the  United  States  wUl  not  extend 
new  bilateral  economic  benefits  to  the  expro- 
priating country  unless  and  until  it  is  deter- 
mined that  the  country  is  taking  reasonable 
steps  to  provide  adequate  compensation  or 
that  there  are  major  factors  affecting  United 
States  interests  which  require  continuance 
of  all  or  part  of  these  benefits." 

For  the  first  time  Mr.  Nlxon  set  forth  a  sys- 
tematic Presidential  view  of  expropriations. 
Officials  said  that  until  now  most  expropria- 
tions had  been  handled  case  by  case  without 
general  guidelines. 

The  new  policy  represents  a  compromise 
between  the  positions  tsiken  by  John  B.  Con- 
nally.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
State  Department.  Mr.  Connally  had  wanted 
an  automatic  cutoff  of  United  States  loans 
to  countries  that  take  over  private  foreign 
holdings  without  prior  settlements.  The 
State  Department  had  wanted  more  flexi- 
bility. 

Economic  retaliation  will  not  be  automatic, 
as  the  Treasury  had  hoped,  but  the  new  pol- 
icy Includes  the  threat  of  eventual  retaliation 
If  the  expropriating  country  falls  to  move 
quickly  to  provide  compensation. 

Peter  C.  Peterson,  the  President's  foreign 
economic  adviser,  who  briefed  newsmen,  said 
that  the  policy  should  also  "accelerate  deci- 
sions" on  expropriations  and  presumably 
those  decisions  would  be  to  withhold  funds. 

The  State  Department  got  the  flexibility  it 
wanted,  however,  in  Mr.  Nixon's  language 
permitting  aid  to  continue  if  other  "major 
factors" — that  is,  national  security — were 
considered  more  important  than  prompt  and 
fair  compensation.  The  State  Department 
had  argued  that  an  approach  that  was  too 
tough  would  Jeopardize  American  foreign 
policy  interests  for  the  sake  of  a  few  in- 
vestors. 

The  statement  also  said  that  to  strengthen 
its  bargaining  position  with  nations  that  ex- 
propriate American-owned  companies,  the 
United  States  could  be  expected  to  "withhold 
its  support  from  loans  under  consideration 
in  multilateral  development  banks." 

This  was  a  reference  to  the  World  Bank, 
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the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  and 
other  international  lending  Institutions  In 
which  the  United  States,  because  of  Its  large 
contributions,  wields  great  Influence.  In  the 
case  or  the  Inter-American  Bank,  Us  Influ- 
ence permits  It  to  veto  long-term.  Interest- 
free  loans  to  countries  of  whose  policies  It 
disapproves. 

The  statement  said  that  the  new  policy 
would  not  apply  to  "humanitarian  assist- 
ance"— earthquake  and  famine  relief,  for  ex- 
ample. And  Mr.  Peterson  emphasized  that 
any  cutoff  In  aid  would  not  apply  to  funds 
already  obligated,  but  to  "new  requests." 

The  debate  within  the  Administration  that 
finally  produced  today's  statement  began 
after  several  Latin-American  countries,  in- 
cluding Chile.  Peru.  Ecuador  and  Bolivia,  ex- 
propriated private  foreign  holdings  of  which 
the  United  States  share  Is  estimated  by  its 
owners  to  be  worth  between  $500-mllllou  and 
81-bllllon.  A  large  part  of  this  is  accounted 
for  by  the  holdings  of  three  major  copper 
companies — Kennecott,  Anaconda,  and  Cer- 
ro — seized  by  Chile. 

In  his  statement,  Mr.  Nixon  voiced  strong 
belief  In  the  value  of  foreign  aid,  especially 
to  less-developed  nations.  But  he  suggested 
that  the  chief  victim  of  expropriation  was 
not  the  United  States  but  the  country  that 
stood  to  lose  American  investment — both 
public  and  private — because  of  its  actions. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  that  "the  wisdom  of  any 
expropriation  is  questionable."  but  he  did 
not  deny  the  right  of  a  nation  to  take  such 
action. 

Mr.  Peterson  readily  conceded  in  his 
brlefljig  that  the  Administration  hoped  the 
new  policy  statement  would  head  off  mount- 
ing sentiment  In  Congress  for  "mandatory 
withholding"  of  aid.  And  Mr.  Nixon,  in  his 
statement,  made  an  appeal  for  more  Con- 
gressional support  for  the  United  States 
contribution  to  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

"Our  contributions  to  this  bank  represent 
our  most  concrete  form  of  support  for  re- 
gional development  in  Latin  America,"  he 
Bald.  "While  the  Congress  did  approve  partial 
financing  for  the  bank  before  the  recess,  It  is 
urgent  that  the  Integrity  of  this  interna- 
tional agreement  be  preserved  through  pro- 
viding the  needed  payments  In  full." 


fProm  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  20,  1972-| 

President  Warns  or  Aid  Cutoff  When  U.S. 

Property  Is  Seized 

(By  Carroll  Kllpatrlck) 

President  Nixon  announced  a  new  and 
tougher  policy  yesterday  against  nations 
that  expropriate  U.S.  property  without  pay- 
ing compensation. 

He  said  that  In  most  cases  the  United 
States  will  approve  no  new  economic  aid  to 
nations  that  expropriate  American  property 
without  reasonable  compensation. 

He  also  said  that  the  United  States  will 
oppose  the  granting  of  loans  to  those  coun- 
tries by  such  International  agencies  as  the 
World  Bank. 

The  new  policy  statement  Is  aimed  par- 
ticularly at  Latin  American  nations  and  it  Is 
designed  to  answer  congressional  critics  who 
have  argued  that  the  administration  has  not 
followed  a  clear  line  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem. Officials  acknowledged  that  the  new 
policy  statement  would  not  be  a  panacea,  but 
they  said  it  would  act  as  a  warning  to  na- 
tions considering  expropriation.  They  said 
that  It  should  Influence  some  countries  not 
to  expropriate. 

The  new  policy  Is  not  retroactive,  so  It 
does  not  apply  to  countries  like  Chile  and 
Peru  that  have  expropriated  American  prop- 
erty In  recent  years. 

The  President's  aim  in  defining  his  policy 
more  clearly  is  to  remove  some  objections 
m  Congress  to  foreign  aid.  The  expropriation 
question  has  become  a  major  Issue  in  Con- 
gress In  foreign  aid  fights,  with  some  con- 


gressment  arguing  that  they  could  not  vote 
for  aid  while  recipient  countries  were  ex- 
propriating  American  property. 

Officials  said  that  while  the  Treasury 
Department  has  consistently  pressed  for  a 
tougher  line  than  the  State  Department — 
which  said  no  action  here  coxjld  stop  a  nation 
bent  on  expropriation — there  was  agreement 
on  the  final  statement. 

It  was  clear  from  the  President's  statement 
that  overriding  Interests  of  national  policy 
might  allow  for  some  exemptions  from  the 
stated  policy.  But  he  said  the  "presumption" 
is  that  the  United  States  will  grant  no  new 
economic  aid  and  that  it  will  oppose  new 
loans  In  the  international  agencies  when  a 
country  violates  the  principles  he  laid  down. 

"When  a  country  expropriates  a  elgniflcant 
U.S.  Interest  without  making  reasonable  pro- 
vision for  such  compensation  to  U.S.  citizens, 
we  will  presume  that  the  U.S.  will  not  ex- 
tend new  bilateral  economic  benefits  to  the 
expropriating  country  unless  and  until  it  is 
determined  that  the  country  is  taking  reason- 
able steps  to  provide  adequate  compensation 
or  that  there  are  major  factors  affecting  U.S. 
Interests  which  require  continuance  of  all  or 
part  of  these  benefits,"  Mr.  Nixon  said. 

Peter  O.  Peterson,  the  President's  assistant 
for  International  economic  policy,  said  that 
in  1970  the  U.S.  had  private  overseas  Invest- 
ments valued  at  about  $78  billion,  of  which 
about  $20  billion  was  In  the  less  developed 
countries. 

In  1960,  Peterson  said,  over  35  per  cent 
of  American  private  Investment  abroad  was 
in  less  developed  countries  but  by  1970  only 
28  per  cent  was  in  these  countries. 

The  decline  in  the  percentage  of  invest- 
ment in  the  less  developed  countries,  he  said, 
was  in  part  due  to  "a  rapidly  growing  con- 
cern over  investment  security." 

The  President  said  that  there  was  no  argu- 
ment over  a  country's  inherent  right  to  ex- 
propriate. 

But  he  said  that  "such  actions  by  other 
governments  are  wasteful  from  a  resource 
standpoint,  shortsighted  considering  their 
adverse  effects  on  the  flow  of  private  invest- 
ment funds  from  all  sources,  and  unfair  to 
the  legitimate  Interests  of  foreign  private 
Investors. 

"The  wisdom  of  any  expropriation  Is  ques- 
tionable, even  when  adequate  compensation 
Is  paid. .  . .  Expropriations  in  one  developing 
country  can  and  do  impair  the  Investment 
climate  in  other  developing  countries." 

To  carry  out  hU  new  policy,  the  President 
established  an  inter-agency  group  under  the 
Council  on  International  Economic  Policy 
to  review  each  ceise  and  recommend  courses 
of  action. 

The  final  decisions  would  be  made  by  him. 

The  Hickenlooper  amendment  to  the  for- 
eign aid  act  requires  that  aid  be  cut  off  to 
expropriating  nations,  but  the  President  may 
waive  the  suspension  If  he  finds  the  national 
Interest  required  it. 

The  amendment  has  been  invoked  only 
once.  In  the  case  of  Ceylon,  which  expropri- 
ated property  of  two  American  oil  companies 
in  the  Kennedy  administration. 

Officials  said  that  the  President's  statement 
made  more  explicit  than  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment  the  government's  intentions. 

"I  announce  these  decisions  because  I  be- 
lieve there  should  be  no  uncertainty  regard- 
ing U.S.  policy,"  Mr.  Nixon  said.  "The  U.S. 
full  respects  the  sovereign  rights  of  others, 
but  it  will  not  Ignore  actions  prejudicial  to 
the  rule  of  law  and  legitimate  U.S.  interest." 

Peterson  said  it  was  decided  that  everyone 
would  benefit  by  having  "a  clearer  picture 
of  our  policy,"  one  that  "minimized  am- 
biguity." 

"If  we  are  to  reverse  the  downtrend  in 
support  of  less  developed  countries,  which 
we  certainly  want  to  do.  we  felt  such  a  pol- 
icy Is  a  requirement  as  a  way  of  gaining  more 
congressional  and  public  support  in  this 
country  for  increasing  development  sup- 
port," Peterson  said. 


January  2k,  1972 

Warning  Is  CRmciZED  by  Chilean  President 
Santiago.  January  19. — Chilean  President 
Salvador  Allende  tonight  cltlclzed  President 
Nixon's  warning  that  the  United  States  will 
take  punitive  measures  against  nations  that 
expropriate  U.S.  property  without  compensa- 
tion. 

"I  hope  the  majority  of  Chileans  will  re- 
pudiate without  vacillating  any  attitude 
that  would  Imply  a  trampling  of  our  Inde- 
pendence," the  Marxist  President  told  a  news 
conference. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  21, 1972] 
The  White  House  Versus  Latin  America 
Countries  that  don't  pay  "fair"  compensa- 
tion to  American  companies  whose  properties 
they  nationalize  are  now  on  public  notice 
that  the  United  States  will  not  only  halt 
direct  economic  aid  but  will  prevent  them 
from  getting  aid  through  the  World  Bank 
and  the  regional  development  banks  as  well. 
Such  Is  our  new  policy  on  "economic  as- 
sistance and  investment  security  in  the  de- 
veloping nations,"  announced  at  the  White 
House  this  week.  What  is  means  is:  treat  our 
corporations  the  way  we  want  or  we  wlU 
use  all  our  Influence  to  stymie  your  develop- 
ment. A  meaner  and  more  short-sighted 
policy  would  be  hard  to  conceive. 

Latin  America  Is  the  chief  taregt.  The  other 
principal  regions  of  American  investment 
either  don't  get  aid  (Mideast)  or  pose  no  na- 
tionalization threat  (Europe).  Despite  Mr. 
Nixon's  pledge  to  shape  hemispheric  policies 
Jointly  with  our  Latin  "partners."  this  one 
was  done  by  unilateral  fiat.  It  was  done, 
moreover,  despite  the  treaty  obligation  we  ac- 
cepted in  Joining  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
to  participate  in  hemispheric  development. 
The  policy  apparently  originated  In  the  no- 
tion that,  had  we  cracked  down  on  Peru  in 
1968  when  It  nationalized  an  American  oil 
company,  IPC.  Instead  of  trying  to  negotiate 
a  fair  settlement,  Chile  would  not  have 
moved  against  American  copper  firms.  This 
contention  is  unpersuaslve.  It  Ignores  the 
fact  that  the  IPC  case  has  vlrtuallv  been 
settled — to  Mr.  Nixon's  credit.  It  Ignores  the 
further  facts  that  Chile's  nationalization  im- 
pulse was  profound  and  political  and  owed 
little  or  nothing  to  conditions  elsewhere,  and 
that  Chile  and  like  countries  want  not  so 
much  our  aid  as  fair  terms  of  trade.  The 
reality  is  that  in  respect  to  oil  in  Peru,  copper 
In  Chile,  bauxite  in  Guyana,  and  so  on,  we 
are  dealing  with  the  liquidation  of  politically 
obsolete  foreign  ownership  of  basic  natural 
resources.  No  general  threat  to  other  types 
of  Investment  In  Latin  America  can  be  dem- 
onstrated; nor  does  the  White  House  so 
pretend. 

The  White  House  claims  it  merely  wants 
to  appease  Congress  for  purposes  of  having 
It  vote  more  aid,  but  one  suspects  the  largest 
stlmultis  to  the  new  policy  lies  in  situa- 
tions in  Venezuela  and  Ecuador.  They  made 
very  big  gas  and  oil  deals  with  American  in- 
vestors at  a  time  when  the  current  sense  of 
a  world  energy  crisis  was  lacking.  Now  they 
see  their  bargaining  position  is  Improved  and 
they  want  In  effect  to  obtain  better  deals. 
But  after  all,  they  are  not  the  first  coun- 
tries who,  for  reasons  of  national  self-in- 
terest, have  wanted  to  change  the  rules  in 
mid-game.  In  precisely  that  spirit,  Mr.  Nixon 
last  August  unilaterally  abrogated  the  1963 
Kennedy  Round  trade  agreements  and  de- 
valued the  dollar. 

The  administration  evidently  hopes  that 
by  issuing  this  new  clarification  of  policy, 
further  expropriations  and  requests  for  rene- 
gotiation will  be  deterred.  We  suspect  the 
results  may  be  quite  the  contrary.  Latin  na- 
tionalists, not  merely  leftists,  will  quite  prop- 
erly be  outraged.  And  Mr.  Nixon  may  well 
end  up  harming  those  very  American  busi- 
ness interests  he  has  imdertaken  to  help. 


Januarij  2ky  1972 
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Chilean  Copper  Nationalizations  and 
U.S.  Policy 

(David  Elsenhower  and  Dale  Johnson, 
coordinators) 

The  United  States  Is  apparently  headed 
toward  a  serious  confrontation  with  Chile. 
The  immediate  issue  is  Chile's  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  copper  mines  of  Anaconda,  Ken- 
necott, and  Cerro  Corporations.  In  reaction 
to  the  threat  to  properties  of  American  Cor- 
porations, the  government  of  the  U.S.  has 
already  begun  to  apply  economic  sanctions 
against  Chile.  The  Export-Import  Bank  re- 
fused credits  for  Chile's  proposed  purchase 
of  Beelng  Jets  and  our  aid  programs,  pre- 
viously reduced,  are  now  suspended.  The  State 
Department  and  the  President  himself  have 
expressed  an  attitude  of  hostility  toward  the 
Chilean  government.  A  new,  "tough"  policy 
on  nationalization  is  expected  to  be  formu- 
lated soon.  Further  sanctions  against  Chile 
are  probable  and  Chile  will  likely  respond 
with  retaliatory  measures  of  her  own  In  a 
continuing  escalation  of  confilct. 

Escalating  conflict  between  the  U.S.  and 
Chile  Is  avoidable  only  If  the  government 
of  the  U.S.  adheres  to  the  principles  of  non- 
intervention and  respects  the  right  of  Chile 
to  sovereignty  over  its  own  natural  resources 
and  to  construct  a  socialist  society.  We  offer 
this  analysis  in  the  hope  that  Americans 
of  reason  and  good  will  become  more  con- 
scious of  the  factors  Involved  in  the  situa- 
tion and  energetically  act  to  prevent  U.S. 
corporations  and  government  from  pursuing  a 
very  dangerous  course. 

COPPER,  chile's  wages  OF  TOIL 

Copper  has  been  Chile's  principal  export 
since  the  collapse  of  the  world  market  for 
natural  nitrates  afier  the  First  World  War. 
The  benefits  that  accrue  to  Chile  have  been 
largely  in  the  form  of  foreign  exchange  and 
tax  revenues.  Seventy-five  percent  of  Chile's 
foreign  exchange  derive  from  copper.  The 
enormous  size  of  the  operations — in  recent 
years  the  mines  have  exported  over  600,000 
tons  of  copper  annually — also  involves  large 
local  expenditures  for  operating  supplies. 
The  mines  employ  about  18,000  workers  who, 
after  long  and  bloody  labor  struggles,  are 
relatively  well-paid.  Nevertheless,  these  bene- 
fits are  small  in  comparison  to  those  derived 
by  the  American  copper  corporations.  Since 
their  establishment  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  Kennecott  and  Anaconda  have  op- 
erated In  the  worst  tradition  of  the  "Im- 
perialist" corporation. 

( 1 )  The  copper  corporations  have  taken 
out  billions  of  dollars  in  profits  with  minimal 
reinvestment  of  earnings  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Chilean  economy. 

Foreign  capital  began  extracting  copper  in 
Chile  early  in  the  centiu-y  with  an  invest- 
ment of  $3.5  million.  Since  that  time,  the 
Chileans  contend,  foreign  corporations  ex- 
tracting copper,  nitrates,  and  coal  have  taken 
out  $10.8  billion.  This  sum  Is  more  than  the 
present  value  of  the  entire  capital  stock  ac- 
cumulated by  Chile  throughout  long  years 
of  development  efforts.  The  figure  cited  may 
be  exaggerated,  but  it  reffects  a  basic  truth: 
foreign  capital  appropriates  the  wealth  of 
Chile,  while  reinvestments  or  new  invest- 
ments by  the  corporations  have  been  a  frac- 
tion of  total  profits.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  in  the  period  be- 
tween 1953  and  1968,  U.S.  mining  and  smelt- 
ing operations  in  Chile  (about  90%  copper) 
earned  $1,036  million  while  new  investments 
and  reinvestment  of  profits  together  totalled 
only  $71  million.  By  1969,  17%  of  Anaconda's 
total  Investments  were  in  Chile,  yet  the  cor- 
poration received  80%  of  total  profits  from 
Chilean  operations.  The  "Chileanlzatlon" 
agreements  reached  with  the  previous  gov- 
ernment required  the  companies  to  double 
production  between  1966  and  1972.  But  the 
only  Increase  was  in  corporate  profits  which 
totaled  $426  million  for  Anaconda  and  $198 
million  for  Kennecott  between  1965  and  1971. 


In  1967  and  1968  the  return  on  U.S.  invest- 
ments in  Chilean  copper  was  27%  and  26%. 
In  1969  Anaconda  had  profits  on  Investments 
of  39.5%  and  Kennecott  24.1%. 

The  profits  Involved  In  copper  assume  great 
Importance  because  the  Chilean  government 
contends  that  Law  no.  11,828  of  1955  estab- 
lishes the  right  of  Chile  to  define  a  fair  rate 
of  return  on  the  investments  of  foreign  capi- 
tal which  can  be  repatriated  as  profits.  Con- 
sidering a  10%  annual  return  on  Investments 
as  fair,  the  Allende  government  has  de- 
termined that  Anaconda  and  Kennecott  took 
out  $774  million  in  excess  profits  between 
1955  and  1970.  This  capital  is  generated  by 
the  exploitation  of  Chile's  natural  resources 
and  it  Is  logical  that  Chileans  strongly  feel 
that  these  huge  sums  should  be  utilized  for 
national  development  and  not  go  to  line  the 
I)ockets  of  wealthy  stockholders,  or  to  en- 
able the  copper  corporations  to  expand  cop- 
per production  elsewhere  in  the  world  which 
then  compete  with  Chilean  exports,  or  to  in- 
vest in  the  corporations'  copper  manufuctur- 
Ing  activities  located  in  the  U.S. 

(2)  They  have  exported  copper  ore  to  mar- 
kets in  the  U.S.  and  Europe,  resisted  refin- 
ing copper  within  Chile,  and  made  no  at- 
tempt to  initiate  the  manufacture  of  copper 
products  in  Chile. 

During  the  1950's.  the  Chilean  government 
Insisted  on  smelting  the  ore  in  Chile.  Up  to 
SS'-t  of  exports  then  were  refined  copper.  By 
the  1960's.  only  40  to  45'"  of  exports  were 
refined  copper.  The  Chileans  estimate  that 
this  cost  them  over  $100  million  a  year  dur- 
ing this  perlcd.  In  this,  as  in  other  instances, 
the  U.S.  government  backed  corporate  inter- 
ests by  imposing  a  tariff  on  the  import  of 
retined  copper,  with  even  higher  duties  on 
copper  products.  No  duties  are  levied  on  the 
unrefined  ore  Imported.  In  its  loss  of  the 
refining  process,  Chile  has  also  lost  the  in- 
dustries developed  from  copper  processing, 
such  as  sulfuric  acid,  as  well  as  valuable  by- 
products like  molybdenite,  gold  and  silver. 
This  costs  Chile  additional  millions  each  year. 

In  general,  the  copper  monopolies  realize 
profits  on  all  facets  of  production.  Their 
Chilean  subsidiaries  mine  ore,  refining  part 
of  it  In  Chile  and  more  In  the  U.S..  and  sell 
in  European  markets  or  to  America  subsid- 
iaries such  as  Anaconda's  American  Brass 
Company  or  Anaconda  Wire  and  Cable  Co. 
which  manufacture  copper  products  in  17 
different  plants  In  the  U.S.  There  is  very 
limited  manufacturing  activity  using  copper 
in  Chile  and  none  by  Anaconda  or  Kennecott. 

(3)  The  copper  corporations  have  con- 
trolled and  manipulated  the  price  of  copper 
to  the  detriment  of  Chile. 

Until  the  nationalization,  Chile  had  no 
control  over  the  marketing  of  copper.  The 
price  at  which  Chilean  copper  was  sold,  ex- 
piort  taxes  computed,  and  foreign  exchange 
earned  was  a  "producer's  price"  set  by  the 
corporations.  This  price  was  consistently 
lower  than  the  price  quoted  on  the  Loudon 
Metals  Exchange  which  reflects  world  supply 
and  demand  for  the  metal.  The  difference  be- 
tween what  Chile  could  have  gotten  selling 
Its  copper  in  the  best  world  markets  and  the 
producer's  price  has  cost  the  Chilean  econ- 
omy hundreds  of  millions.  The  U.S.  govern- 
ment has  also  acted  to  deprive  Chile  of  its 
rightful  earnings  from  copper.  In  1966,  for 
example,  when  the  Vietnam  build-up  was 
well  underway,  the  U.S.  got  Chile  to  sell  90.- 
000  tons  of  copper  for  our  strategic  reserves 
at  a  price  of  $.36  per  lb.  when  the  producer's 
price  was  $.42  and  the  world  market  was  at 
$.60  per  lb.  Such  generosity  on  the  part  of 
Chile's  Christian  Democratic  government  was 
rewarded  with  an  AID  loan.  The  U.S.  al.so 
stockpiles  ccpper  and  sells  It  in  times  of  sup- 
ply shortagco  to  keep  prices  from  rising.  A  rise 
of  one  cent  in  copper  prices  means  $9  million 
for  Chile.  During  World  War  II  and  the 
Kcriii  War,  the  government  fixed  the  pries 
of  cjpper  at  artificially  low  rates.  This  hit 
Cnile  hard,  but  not  the  American  copper 
corporations  since  what  they  lose  In  lower 


metal  prices  they  gain  back  in  reduced  raw 
material  cost  for  their  manufacturing  oper- 
ations. 

(4)  The  companies  have  subverted  every 
effort  of  succeeding  Chilean  governments  to 
gain  reasonable  advantages  from  the  foreign 
exploitation  of  national  resources. 

During  1852-1955,  ChUe  tried  to  gain 
•greater  benefits  by  requiring  more  refininsj 
in  Chile,  by  widening  markets,  by  imi>oslng 
customs  duties  on  Imports  used  in  mining 
operations,  by  maintaining  special  exchange 
rates  tc  gain  greater  dollars  from  local  oper- 
ations of  the  corporations,  and  by  increasing 
taxes  on  copper  exports.  The  respwiise  of  the 
coppei  monopolies  to  this  was  to  hold  back 
production  in  Chile  and  Increase  their  activ- 
ities In  other  countries.  As  a  consequence. 
Chile's  share  In  the  world  production  of  the 
metal  dropped  from  21%  In  1948  to  11.6'.  by 
1953-54. 

I.i  1955.  "New  Deal"  copper  legislation  wa; 
established  which  attempted  to  stimulate  the 
corporations  to  increase  production  by  lower- 
ing taxes  and  by  a  better  exchange  rate  for 
pesos.  Production  did  Increase,  but  the  bene- 
fits to  Chile  did  not. 

By  1964,  an  entirely  new  approach  to  copper 
was  the  principal  Issue  in  the  presidential 
election  which  pitted  Salvador  Allende,  can- 
didate of  the  socialist  left  advocating  nation- 
alization of  the  mines,  against  Eduardo  Frel, 
the  Christian  Democratic  candidate  with  a 
program  of  "Chileanlzatlon."  After  Frei's  vic- 
tory, several  mines  were  Chlleanized  through 
purchase  of  51%  of  Kennecott's  'El  Teni- 
ente,"  25%  of  Anaconda's  new  "La  Exotica" 
mine,  and  25%  of  Cerro 's  "Rio  Blanco"  mine. 
Anaconda  at  first  refused  to  sell  shares  to  its 
Chilean  subsidiaries  "Andes"  and  'Chllex", 
but  In  1969 — after  wide  recognition  of  the 
lack  of  benefits  from  Chileanlzatlon,  Ana- 
conda's failure  to  increase  production  as 
agreed,  and  other  activities  of  the  corpora- 
tion— the  Frel  government  made  a  last  des- 
perate attempt  to  remedy  the  situation 
through  purchase  of  51%  of  Anaconda's 
"Chuqulcamata"  and  "El  Salvador." 

The  principal  aim  of  Chileanlzatlon  was  to 
Increase  benefits  to  Chile  by  Increasing  pro- 
duction. The  companies  were  to  double  pro- 
duction by  1972  in  return  for  decreased  taxa- 
tion and  other  advantages  to  the  companies, 
new  Investment  capital  provided  by  Chilean 
stock  purchases,  gox'ernmeut  loans,  and  gov- 
ernment-guaranteed loans  negotiated  with 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  other  U.S. 
financial  institutions. 

Incredible  tis  it  may  seem,  a  $579  million 
new  Investment  of  borrowed  capital  between 
1966  and  1970  failed  to  Increase  production 
significantly.  The  corporations  accumulated 
$632  million  In  debts,  without  Investing  any 
of  their  own  capital,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Anaconda  and  Kennecott's  profits  increased 
substantially  due  to  the  Chileanlzatlon  and 
rising  copper  prices. 

President  Allende  has  indicated  that  Chile 
wlU  probably  assume  the  debts  Incurred  by 
the  companies.  However,  this  may  depend 
upon  whether  the  U.S.  "gets  tough."  There 
Is  also  Increased  questioning  of  the  Justice  of 
assuming  the  debts  in  Chile  as  the  full  Im- 
plication of  the  bad  deal  given  to  the  country 
by  the  corporations  Is  realized.  The  Controller 
General  has  also  determined  that  Anaconda 
and  Kennecott  owe  Chile  $388.5  million, 
which  Chile  will  have  no  way  to  collect  save 
a  refusal  to  assume  the  corporatloiis'  foreign 
debt  obligations.  However,  the  suspension  of 
U.S.  aid  and  dollar  credits,  as  well  as  the  re- 
cent draslc  decline  In  copper  prices,  may 
make  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  repay 
thesi  debts  under  the  existing  terms. 

(5)  The  mines  have  been  left  in  a  condi- 
tion of  general  disrepair,  creating  produc- 
tion problems  and  need  for  large  expendi- 
tures to  get  the  mines  in  shape. 

In  1971.  a  team  of  ten  engineers  from  e 
French  technical  co:isultlng  firm  carefully 
survey  the  mines  and  prepared  a  report 
on  their  condition.  The  report,  collaborated 
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by  a  team  of  Soviet  engineers,  spelled  out 
In  detail  an  appalling  picture  of  neglect, 
mlrmanrgement.  and  corporate  Irresponsi- 
bility. The  mines,  especially  Anaconda's 
Chuqulcamata.  exhibited  glaring  deficien- 
cies. These  ir.clude:  poor  construction  of 
new  plant.  Including  use  of  inferior  mate- 
rials, badly  planned  roads.  a:;d  failure  to 
provide  for  adequate  water;  negligent  In- 
stallation and  maintenance  of  equipment; 
v.-ldesnread  unsafe  and  unhygenlc  working 
coridltlor.s;  sabotage  of  future  production 
caused  by  such  practices  as  leaving  dross  on 
top  of  deposits  yet  to  be  mined;  Inferior 
or  nonexistent  training  of  Chilean  tech- 
nicians. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  complete  Inventory 
of  the  means  by  which  the  ccpper  monop- 
olies actliig  as  Imperialtst  corporations,  and 
e.ijoylng  the  suppcrt  of  the  U.S.  government, 
have  e.«;sentlally  sacked  the  national  wealth 
of  Chile  for  sixty  years.  The  facts  cited  s?em 
to  us  su.Ticient  to  justify  nationalization  of 
the  mines.  It  is  a  matter  of  historic  Justice 
for  a  poor  country  long  exploited  and  ma- 
nipulated  by  monopolistic  giants. 

Moreover,  no  compensation  Is  due.  In  fact. 
the  finding;  of  the  Controller  General  that 
the  copper  corporations  owe  Chile  $388  5 
million  seems  to  us  to  be  reasonable  In  view 
of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

FOREIGN    DEPENDENCE    AND    NATIONAL    DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Corporation  executives,  government  offi- 
cial';, ani  many  other  Americans  believe  that 
foreign  investment  Is  Indispensable  for  de- 
velopment in  Third  World  countries.  The  na- 
tionalization of  foreign  enterprise  Is  con- 
sequently viewed  as  an  irrational  political  act 
which  will  have  adverse  econrmlc  effect.s.  Al- 
though this  Is  no  more  than  a  rationaliza- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  the  Interest  of 
private  foreign  capital.  It  Is  adhered  to  as 
a  rigid  dogma. 

Nationalists  in  Chile  and  other  under- 
developed countries,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tend that  development  requires  control  of  the 
resources  of  the  country  and  control  of  the 
decis-l-~n.s  as  to  how  and  to  whose  benefit 
natural  resources  are  to  be  exploited.  Pro- 
ceeds from  the  exploitation  of  resources,  they 
argue,  should  be  retained  within  the  economy 
and  used  to  reduce  the  excessive  dependence 
upon  primary  exports  that  historically  has 
been  the  key  structural  element  In  the  devel- 
opment of  underdevelopment.  These  argu- 
ments are  sound. 

In  the  history  of  Chilean  underdevelop- 
ment, copper  has  made  the  Chilean  economy 
dependent  upon  primary  production  and 
structurally  thwarted  development  of  other 
sectors  of  the  economy.  Controlling  Its  own 
rsoiu-ces.  Chile  will  be  able  to  retain  the  sub- 
stantial profits  from  copper  production  with- 
in the  country  for  Investment  In  other  sec- 
tors which  will  produce  goods  and  services 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Chilean  people. 

The  Chilean  economy  has  been  essentially 
stagnant  for  17  years.  The  nationalization  of 
copper  Is  certainly  no  guarantee  of  economic 
development,  but  It  Is  a  necessary  condition 
for  development.  Controlling  Its  prime  na- 
tional resource,  Chile  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  create  additional  economic  activity. 
Increasing  employment,  and  earn  greater  for- 
eign exchange  by  manufacturing  and  ex- 
porting copper  products  rather  than  raw  or 
refined  copper.  Moreover.  Chile  will  be  freer 
(though  not  totally  free)  of  the  price  ma- 
nipulations of  the  private  copper  monopolies 
and  the  U.S.  government  and  will  be  able  to 
market  Its  copper  wherever  the  best  price  Is 
offered — assuming,  of  course,  that  the  U.S. 
does  not  Initiate  a  successful  embargo  in 
the  "Free  World"  of  Chilean  copper  and  cop- 
per products. 

The  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  Chilean 
people,  as  In  all  of  Latin  America,  have  long 
been  denied  and  thwarted  by  their  Inability 
to  break  out  of  the  structure  of  foreign  de- 
pendence   and    underdevelopment    and    by 


their  Inability  to  make  their  own  develop- 
ment decisions.  In  Chile  these  decisions  will 
no  longer  be  made  In  the  Board  Rooms  of 
corporations  based  In  the  U.S.  They  will  now 
be  made  by  people  who  know  what  underde- 
velopment means  because  they  experience  It, 
by  Chileans  with  a  vision  of  a  better  future, 
by  Chileans  who  are  determined  to  develop 
along  lines  of  their  own  choosing. 

CORPORATE  INTERESTS  AND  GOVERNMENT  POLICT 

Shortly  after  an  October,  1971  meeting  be- 
tvveen  executives  of  American  corporations 
with  nationalized  investments  In  Chile  and 
high  ofHclals  of  the  U.S.  government,  the 
State  Department  announced  Its  decision  to 
suspend  all  aid  to  Chile.  This  Is  apparently 
to  be  followed  by  a  "tough"  policy  statement 
and  possibly  by  the  application  of  other  sanc- 
tions. The  Identity  of  the  U.S.  "national  In- 
terest" wtlh  the  private  Interests  of  U.S.  In- 
vestors abroad  Is  clear  for  all  to  see. 

This  Identity  has  been  Institutionalized  In 
an  Important  way  which  Is  Intimately  In- 
volved m  the  Chilean  case,  namely.  In  the 
establishment  of  an  Independent  government 
agency  called  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation.  OPIC's  mandate  Is  "to 
selectively  promote.  Insure,  guarantee,  and 
to  a  limited  extent  participate  In  financing 
the  investment  of  U.S.  private  capital  and 
know  how"  In  economic  ventures  through- 
out the  Third  World.  In  Chile,  $313  million 
In  investment  is  Insured  against  expropria- 
tion. Anaconda  and  Kennecott  are  among 
the  companies  whose  investments  are 
covered. 

This  direct  and  Immediate  Involvement 
on  the  part  of  the  federal  government  In  the 
affairs  of  overseas  private  Investors  makes  It 
almost  inevitable  that  private  business  be- 
comes a  matter  of  public  business.  In  the 
case  of  Chile,  this  Is  guaranteed,  given  that 
OPIC's  reserves  are  Insufficient  to  make  good 
on  potential  claims,  forcing  OPIC  to  go  to 
Congress  for  funds.  OPIC  should  go  out  of 
business. 

The  identity  of  the  national  interest  with 
the  private  Interest  of  U.S.  Investors  brought 
the  intervention  of  the  U.S.  military  forces 
in  Latin  America  no  less  than  92  times  be- 
tween 1806  and  1940.  Since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  this  identity  has  led  to  a  conception 
of  U.S.  "security"  as  based  upon  the  preser- 
vation of  the  "Free  World"  from  the  forces 
of  nationalism  and  socialism.  Acting  on 
this  conception  of  national  security,  the  U.S. 
has  become  policeman  of  the  world  in  order 
to  turn  back  the  forces  of  nationalism  and 
socialism  and  thereby  to  preserve  the  "Free 
World"  as  a  safe  place  for  the  operations  of 
American  corporations. 

The  most  tragic  consequence  of  this  is  the 
War  in  Southeast  Asia.  Fortunately  for  Chile, 
as  long  as  the  U.S.  remains  tied-down  in 
Southeast  Asl.i  it  will  be  difficult  to  under- 
take an  operation  to  roll  back  the  tides  of 
nationalism  such  as  that  carried  out  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  In  1965. 

POLICY    ALTERNATIVES 

A  policy  Of  reason  would  be  based  upon  a 
clear  recognition  that  the  national  interest 
is  the  Interest  of  the  American  people  as  a 
whole  and  not  the  private  Interests  of  giant 
American  corporations.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  no  other  Interest  in  Chile  and  In 
other  underdeveloped  countries  than  to 
promote  their  dignity,  freedom,  and  develop- 
ment. In  practical  terms,  this  means  that 
U.S.  foreign  relations  must  be  restructured 
to  conform  with  established  principles  of 
international  law.  At  a  minimum,  this  In- 
volves strict  adherence  to  United  Nations' 
and  the  Organization  of  American  States' 
principles  of  non-intervention  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  other  nations.  With  respect 
to  foreign  Investment,  a  policy  of  reason 
would  be  based  upon  respect  for  the  United 
Nations'  Resolution  on  the  "inalienable 
right  of  all  countries  to  exercise  permanent 
sovereignty  over  their  natural  resources  in 
the  interest  of  their  national  development." 


This  resolution  of  the  21st  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly  also  "confirms  that  the 
exploitation  of  natural  resources  in  each 
country  shall  always  be  conducted  In  accord- 
ance with  its  national  laws  and  regulations." 

In  the  case  of  the  copper  nationalizations, 
it  is  absolutely  clear  that  the  Chileans  have 
proceeded  within  the  context  of  law.  The 
nationalization  act  was  nothing  less  than  a 
constitutional  amendment  approved,  with- 
out a  single  dissenting  vote,  by  a  Congress 
under  control  of  Christian  Democrats  and 
right-wing  parties.  The  method  of  determin- 
ing compensation  was  Imjjosed  upon  the 
Allende  government  by  an  oppiosltlon  his- 
torically very  friendly  to  the  U.S.  and  to  the 
copper  companies. 

Nevertheless,  the  U.S.  government  demands 
that  Chile  conform  to  the  only  international 
law  which  our  government  seems  to  recog- 
nize, namely,  that  "prompt,  adequate,  and 
effective"  compensation  be  made  for  expro- 
priated properties.  This  ignores  the  clear  in- 
tent of  the  UN  resolution  on  nationalizations. 
Moreover,  It  Is  gross  hypocrisy  for  a  power- 
ful country — which  has  consistently  flaunted 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  international  law 
on  numerous  occasions — to  exercise  economic 
sanctions,  themselves  Illegal  by  International 
law,  against  a  small  nation  engaged  in  a  sim- 
ple act  of  sovereignty  and  historic  Justice. 

Suspension  of  aid  programs  in  Chile  and 
other  coercive  acts  already  undertaken  will 
have  very  serious  consequences  unless  re- 
versed. By  denying  aid  we  aare  encouraging 
Chile  not  to  honor  but  to  renounce  Its 
financial  obligations.  Moreover,  to  deny  aid  Is 
the  first  step  in  an  escalation  of  conflict  In 
which  both  parties  may  end  up  losers. 

The  United  States  government,  therefore, 
should : 

( 1 )  refuse  to  allow  the  behavior  and  vested 
interests  of  a  few  corporations  to  destroy  the 
traditional  cordial  relations  that  have  existed 
between  the  two  governments; 

(2)  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the  excess 
profits  deductions  levied  by  the  Chilean  gov- 
ernment; 

(3)  reconsider  Its  decision  to  deny  aid  and 
Export-Import  Bank  credits; 

(4)  maintain  normal  relations  with  Chile. 
If  these  policy  suggestions  are  not  followed, 

U.S.  sanctions  will  set-off  a  pattern  of  actions 
and  counter-reactions  that  may  escalate  into 
a  major  international  crisis.  To  sanctions  ap- 
plied by  the  U.S.,  Chile  could  respond  with  a 
number  of  drastic  measures.  These  Include: 

(1)  expropriation  of  all  remaining  Ameri- 
can properties; 

(2)  renunciation  of  compensation  agree- 
ments satisfactory  to  U.S.  industrial  corpo- 
rations and  banks  for  the  purchase  of  their 
operations  in  Chile; 

(3)  reconsideration  of  the  promise  to  as- 
sume the  debts  (with  interest  this  totals 
$736  million)  Incurred  by  the  copper  com- 
panies under  the  1966-1970  expansion  pro- 
gram and  to  redeem  the  promissory  notes 
Issued  under  the  Frei  Administration  as  pay- 
ment for  purchase  of  part  of  the  stock  of 
the  Chilean  subsidiaries; 

(4)  declaration  of  a  moratorium  on  debt 
payments  to  the  U.S.  government  and  to 
largely  U.S.-controlled  international  lending 
institutions  such  as  the  World  Bank  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund;  * 
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•This  debt  of  $3  billion  inherited  by  the 
present  government  is  a  consequence  of 
Chile's  dependent  underdevelopment.  On 
November  9,  1971,  President  Allende  an- 
nounced that  efforts  would  be  made  to  re- 
finance this  debt.  Chile  may  have  no  other 
choice  than  to  suspend  payment  on  its 
foreign  debt  if  the  copper  price  continues  to 
fall  and  Chile  Is  unable  to  rapidly  locate  new 
copper  markets  In  Western  and  Eastern 
Europe,  If  the  U.S.  deprives  Chile  of  dollars 
by  suspending  aid  and  credits,  and  if  the  UJ3. 
refuses  to  negotiate  refinancing  in  good  faith 
as  it  would  with  any  of  our  "Free  World" 
allies. 


(5)  shift  from  a  neutralist  foreign  policy 
and  maintenance  of  trade  and  other  ties  to 
Western  countries  toward  a  full  political  and 
economic  alignment  with  the  socialist 
countries. 

If  the  U.S.  moves  from  cutting  aid  toward 
the  type  of  measures  applied  against  Cuba. 
Chile  can  hardly  be  expected  not  to  respond 
with  the  means  at  its  disposal. 

The  consequences  within  Chile  of  escalat- 
ing conflict  with  the  U.S.  are  very  serious. 
The  Nixon  Administration  would  like  to 
undermine  the  mild  graduallstlc  socialism 
of  the  Popular  Unity  government.  In  fact, 
there  are  many  In  the  corporate  world  and 
m  the  government  who  would  be  delighted 
If  Chile  goes  the  way  of  Bolivia,  Brazil,  or 
Guatemala.  But  to  do  that  in  Chile  would 
require  forcibly  removing  workers  from  what 
they  now  consider  their  factories,  dispossess- 
ing peasants  from  their  newly  acquired  land, 
and.  possibly,  a  slaughter  of  the  left  such  as 
In  the  Indonesian  counter-revolution  of  1965. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  Chile  has  freely 
chosen  a  socialist  future — and  there  are  no 
viable  political  alternatives  to  democratic 
socialism  in  Chile,  only  instability  and 
bloodshed.  The  Impact  of  U.S.  sanctions  will 
be  to  Increase  the  level  of  political  tension, 
develop  a  strong  nationalist  reaction  among 
large  numbers  of  Chileans  of  all  classes  and 
political  persuasions,  encourage  violent  and 
seditious  rightist  elements,  and  strengthen 
the  Marxist  parties,  especially  the  most  mili- 
tant sectors  of  the  left.  This  is  a  formula  for 
polarization  and  internal  instability  which 
may  well  lead  to  violent  confrontation  of 
political  forces  in  a  country  where  relatively 
peaceful  and  civilized  resolution  of  conflict 
has  long  been  the  norm.  The  U.S.  can  pro- 
voke a  civil  war  in  Chile.  In  that  event,  the 
outcome  will  be  either  a  bloody  counter- 
revolution, covertly  or  overtly  aided  by  agen- 
cies of  the  U.S.  government,  or  Latin  America 
will  have  a  second  Cuba. 

[Prom  Essays  in  International  Finance, 
November  1969] 
How  To  Divest  in  Latin  America,  and  Why 
(By  Albert  O.  Hirschman) 
The  dispute  between  Peru  and  the  United 
States  over  the  expropriation  of  the  Inter- 
national Petroleum  Company  is  only  one  of  a 
monotonously  long  list  of  incidents  and 
conflicts  which  call  into  serious  question  the 
wisdom  of  present  institutional  arrange- 
ments condBKilng  private  international  in- 
vestment. This  paper  will  dUcuss  the  prin- 
cipal weaknesses  of  these  arrangements,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  political  economy 
rather  than  on  economic  proper,  and  will 
then  survey  a  number  of  ways  in  which 
current  institutions  and  practices  could  be 
restructured.  It  is  written  against  the  back- 
drop of  rising  nationalism  and  militancy 
in  the  developing  countries,  particularly  in 
Latin  America,  and  of  an  astounding  com- 
placency, inertia,  and  lack  of  institutional 
imagination  on  the  part  of  the  rich  coun- 
tries. 

The  basic  position  adopted  here  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  private  investment  is  that 
it  shares  to  a  very  high  degree  the  ambiguity 
of  most  human  inventions  and  institutions: 
It  has  considerable  potential  for  both  good 
and  evil.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  cele- 
brated and  undoubted  contributions  of  pri- 
vate international  Investment  to  develop- 
ment: the  bringing  in  of  capital,  entrepre- 
neurship,  technology,  management  and  other 
skills,  and  of  international  market  connec- 
tions, all  of  which  are  either  wholly  lacking 
In  the  poor  countries,  or  are  in  inadequate 
supply  given  the  opportunities  and  programs 
for  economic  development.  On  the  other 
hand,  foreign  investment  brings  not  only 
the  dangers  of  economic  plunder  and  polit- 
ical domination  which  are  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  various  theories  of  imperialism, 
but  a  number  of  other,  more  subtle,  yet 
serious  effects  and   side-effects   which  can 


handicap  the  development  efforts  of  coun- 
tries placing  prolonged  and  substantial  reli- 
ance on  private  Investment  from  abroad.  The 
picttu'e  that  has  sometimes  been  painted  of 
the  career  of  foreign  investment  is  that  at 
one  time,  long  ago,  the  negative  aspects  pre- 
dominated: there  was  sheer  exploitation  of 
human  and  natural  resources  as  well  as  crude 
power  play  in  the  early  free-wheeling  days, 
when  capital  followed  the  flag  or  was,  on  the 
contrary,  the  "cat's  paw  of  empire";  but  this 
imfortunate  phase  has  been  outgrown,  so  it 
Is  widely  thought,  with  decolonization,  with 
the  world-wide  assertion  of  national  sov- 
erelg;n  states  and  their  taxing  powers.  Euid 
with  the  desire,  on  the  part  of  modern  for- 
eign investors,  to  perform  as  "good  corporate 
citizens"  of  the  host  country  and  as  "part- 
ners In  progress."  Unfortunately,  this  edify- 
ing story  of  human  progress  is  incomplete 
and  one-sided.  It  can,  in  fact,  be  argued 
that  certain  negative  aspects  of  foreign  in- 
vestment do  not  only  continue  to  coexist 
with  the  positive  ones,  but  typically  tend  to 
predominate  over  them  as  development  pro- 
ceeds, at  least  up  to  some  point.  These  are 
the  Just-mentioned  "more  subtle"  effects  and 
side-effects  that  will  now  be  briefly  ex- 
plained. 

private  foreign  investment AN 

INCREASINGLY  MIXED  BLESSING 

The  positive  contribution  of  foreign  in- 
vestment to  an  economy  can  be  of  various 
kinds.  In  the  first  place,  it  can  supply  one 
of  several  missing  factors  of  production  (cap- 
ital, entrepreneurshlp,  management,  and  so 
forth),  factors,  that  is,  which  are  simply  and 
Indisputably  not  to  be  found  in  the  country 
receiving  the  investment.  This  is  the  situa- 
tion often  prevaUlng  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  development  of  a  poor  country.  More  gen- 
erally, foreign  Investment  can  make  it  pos- 
sible for  output  to  Increase  sharply,  because 
It  provides  the  recipient  economy  with  a 
largsr  quantity  of  comparatively  scarce  (if 
not  entirely  missing)  Inputs. 

Another    contribution    of   foreign    invest- 
ment, conspicuous   in  relations  among  ad- 
vanced   Industrial    countries    and    inviting 
often  a  two-way  flow,  is  of  a  rather  different 
nature :  It  can  have  a  teaching  function  and 
serve  to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  local  fac- 
tors of  production.  By  on-the-spot  example 
and  through  competitive  pressures,  foreign 
Investment  can  act  as  a  spur  to  the  general 
efficiency  of  local  enterprise.  This  effect  is 
likely  to  be  particularly  Important  In  eco- 
nomic sectors  which  are  sheltered  from  the 
competition    of    merchandise    imports   from 
abroad.  Such  sectors  (services,  industries  with 
strong  locational  advantages)  appear  to  ex- 
pand rapidly  at  advanced  stages  of  economic 
development.  If  foreign  investment  is  suc- 
cessful  in   enhancine   the   quality   of   local 
enterprise,  then  its  inflow  will  be  providen- 
tially self -limiting:   once  the  local  business 
community  achieves  greater  efficiency,  there 
will  be  fewer  openings  for  the  denionstra- 
tion  of  superior  foreign  techniques,  manage- 
ment, and  know-how.  But  what  if  local  busi- 
nessmen, faced   with   overwhelming   advan- 
tages of  their  foreign  competitors,  do  not 
respond   with  adequate   vigor  and,   Instead, 
deteriorate  further  or  sell  out?  This  Is,  of 
course,  the  nub  of  recent  European  fears  of 
the  "American  challenge."  I  cannot  deal  here 
with   this   problem,   but   the   fact   it   exists 
has   interesting   implications   for   the   topic 
at  hand. 

If  foreign  investment  can  fall  to  improve 
and  may  even  harm  the  quality  of  local  fac- 
tors of  production,  then  the  question  arises 
whether  It  may  also,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, lead  to  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of 
local  inputs  available  to  an  economy.  In  oth- 
er words,  could  the  mflow  of  foreign  invest- 
ment stunt  what  might  otherwise  be  vig- 
orous local  development  of  the  so-called 
missing  or  scarce  factors  of  production? 

This  question  has  been  little  discussed. 
(Important   exceptions   are   the    article   by 


J.  Knapp  "Capital  Exports  and  Growth," 
Economic  Journal,  September  1957.  and  the 
paper  by  Felipe  Pazos  cited  below.)  The  rea- 
son for  the  neglect  lies  in  the  intellectual 
tradition  which  treats  international  invest- 
ment under  the  rubric  "export  of  capital." 
As  long  as  one  thinks  in  terms  of  this  single 
factor  of  production  being  exported  to  a 
capital-poor  country,  it  Is  natural  to  view  it 
as  highly  complementary  to  various  local  fac- 
tors— such  as  natural  resources  and  labor — 
that  are  available  in  abundance  and  are  only 
waiting  to  be  combined  with  the  "missing 
factor"  to  yield  large  additional  outputs.  But, 
for  a  long  time  now,  foreign  investors  have 
prided  themselves  on  contributing  "not  Just 
capital,"  but  a  whole  bundle  of  other  valu- 
able Inputs.  In  counterpart  of  these  claims, 
however,  the  dought  might  have  arisen  that 
some  components  of  the  bundle  will  no 
longer  be  purely  complementary  to  local  fac- 
tors, but  will  be  competitive  with  them  and 
could  cause  them  to  wither  or  retard  and 
even  prevent  their  growth. 

The  possibility,  and  Indeed  likelihood,  that 
international  trade  will  lead  to  the  shrinkage 
and  possibly  to  the  disappearance  of  certain 
lines  of  local  production  as  a  result  of  cheap- 
er imports  has  been  at  the  root  of  interna- 
tional-trade theory  since  Adam  Smith  and 
Ricardo.  This  effect  of  trade  has  been  cele- 
brated by  free  traders  through  such  terms  as 
"international  specialization"  and  "efficient 
reallocation  of  resources."  The  opponents  of 
free  trade  have  often  pointed  out  that  for 
a   variety  of  reasons   it   is   Imprudent   and 
harmful  for  a  country  to  become  specialized 
along  certain   product   lines   in   accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  comparative  advantage. 
Whatever  the  merit  of  these  critical  argu- 
ments,  they  would  certainly  acquire  over- 
whelming   weight    if    the    question    arose 
whether  a  country  should  allow  Itself  to  be- 
come specialized  not  Just  along  certain  com- 
modity lines,  but  along  factor-of-productlon 
lines.  Very  few  countries  would  ever  con- 
sciously wish  to  specUlize  in  unskilled  labor, 
while  foreigners  with  a  comparative  advan- 
tage    in     entrepreneiu^hip,     management, 
skilled   labor,   and   capital   took    over   these 
functions,  replacing  inferior  "local  talent." 
But  this  Is  precisely  the  direction  In  which 
events  can  move  when  international  Invest- 
ment, proudly  bringing  in  Its  bundle  of  fac- 
tors,   has    unimpeded   access    to    developing 
countries.  (In  the  fine  paradoxical  formula- 
tion of  Felipe  Pazos:  "The  main  weakness  of 
direct  investment  as  a  development  agent  Is 
a  consequence  of  the  complete  character  of 
Its  contribution."  See  his  paper  "The  Role  of 
International  Movements  of  Private  Capital 
in  Promoting  Development."  in  John  H.  Ad- 
ler,  ed.,  Capital  Movements  and  Economic 
Development,  1967,  p.  196.) 

The  displacement  of  local  f.-ictors  and 
stunting  of  local  abilities  which  can  occur 
In  the  wake  of  international  Investment  Is 
sometimes  absolute,  as  when  local  banks  or 
businesses  are  bought  out  by  foreign  capital; 
this  has  in  fact  been  happening  recently 
with  increasing  frequency  in  Latin  America. 
But  the  more  common  and  perhaps  more 
dangerous,  because  less  noticeable,  stunting 
effect  Is  relative  to  what  might  have  hap- 
pened in  the  absence  of  the  Investment. 

As  already  mentioned,  foreign  Investment 
can  be  at  Its  creative  best  by  bringing  in 
"missing"  factors  of  production,  complemen- 
tary to  those  available  locally,  in  the  early 
stages  of  development  of  a  poor  country. 
The  possibUity  that  It  will  play  a  stunting 
role  arises  later  on.  when  the  poor  country 
has  begun  to  generate,  to  a  large  extent  no 
doubt  because  of  the  prior  injection  of  for- 
eign Investment.  Its  own  entrepreneurs,  tech- 
nicians, and  savers  and  could  now  do  even 
more  along  these  lines  if  it  were  not  for  the 
Institutional  Inertia  that  makes  for  a  con- 
tinued importing  of  so-called  scarce  factors 
of  production  which  have  become  poten- 
tially dispensable.  It  is,  of  course,  exceed- 
ingly  difficult  to  Judge  at  what   point  in 
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time  foreign  Investment  changes  In  this  fash- 
Ion  from  a  stimulant  of  development  Into  a 
retarding  Influence,  particularly  since  dur- 
ing the  latter  stage  its  contribution  is  still 
ostensibly  positive — for  example,  the  foreign 
capital  that  comes  in  is  visible  and  measur- 
able, in  contrast  to  the  domestic  capital  that 
might  have  been  generated  in  its  stead.  One 
can  never  be  certain,  moreover,  that  restric- 
tions against  foreign  investment  will  in  fact 
call  forth  the  local  entreprene\irlal,  mana- 
gerial, technological,  and  saving  perform- 
ances which  are  believed  to  be  held  back 
and  waiting  In  the  wings  to  take  over  from 
the  foreign  investors.  Nevertheless,  a  con- 
siderable body  of  evidence,  brought  forth 
less  by  design  than  by  accidents  such  as 
wars,  depressions,  nationalist  expropriations, 
and  international  sanctions.  suggests 
strongly  that  after  an  initial  period  of  de- 
velopment, the  domestic  supply  of  routinely 
Imported  factors  of  production  Is  far  more 
elastic  than  is  ever  suspected  under  busl- 
ness-as- usual  conditions.  If  this  is  so,  then 
the  "climate  for  foreign  investment"  ought 
to  turn  from  attractive  at  an  early  stage  of 
development  to  much  less  Inviting  In  some 
middle  stretch — In  which  most  of  Latin 
America  finds  itself  at  the  present  time. 

The  preceding  argument  is  the  principal 
economic  reason  for  anticipating  increasing 
conflict  between  the  goals  of  national  de- 
velopment and  the  foreign-investment  com- 
munity, even  after  the  latter  has  thoroughly 
purged  itself  of  the  excesses  that  marred  its 
early  career.  The  argument  is  strengthened 
by  related  considerations  pertaining  to  eco- 
nomic policymaking,  a  "factor  of  production" 
not  often  taken  into  account  by  economists, 
but  which  nevertheless  has  an  essential  role 
to  play.  In  the  course  of  industrialization,  re. 
sources  for  complementary  investment  in 
education  and  overhead  capital  must  be  gen- 
erated through  taxation,  the  opening  up  of 
new  domestic  and  foreign  markets  must  be 
made  attractive,  institutions  hampering 
growth  must  be  reformed,  and  powerful  so- 
cial groups  that  are  antagonistic  to  develop- 
ment of  these  tasks  is  considerably  facilitated 
if  the  new  industrialists  are  able  to  speak 
with  a  strong,  influential,  and  even  militant 
voice.  But  the  emergence  of  such  a  voice  Is 
most  unlikely  If  a  large  portion  of  the  more 
dynamic  new  industries  is  in  foreign  hands. 
This  is  a  somewhat  novel  approach  to  foreign 
capital,  which  has  normally  been  taken  to 
task  for  being  unduly  Interfering,  wire-pull- 
ing, and  domineering.  Whatever  the  truth 
about  these  accusations  in  the  past,  the  prin- 
cipal falling  of  the  managers  of  today's  for- 
eign-held branch  plants  and  subsidiaries 
may  well  be  the  opposite.  Given  their  posi- 
tion as  "guests"  in  a  "host  country,"  their 
behavior  is  far  too  restrained  and  inhibited. 
The  trouble  with  the  foreign  investor  may 
well  be  not  that  he  is  so  meddlesome,  but 
that  he  is  so  mousy!  It  is  the  foreign  Inves- 
tor's mousiness  which  deprives  the  policy- 
makers of  the  guidance,  pressures,  and  sup- 
port they  badly  need  to  push  through  crit- 
ically required  development  decisions  and 
policies  amid  a  welter  of  conflicting  and  an- 
tagonistic Interests. 

The  situation  Is  In  fact  even  worse.  Not 
only  does  p>oUcy-making  fall  to  be  invigorated 
by  the  Influence  normally  emanating  from  a 
strong,  confident,  and  assertive  group  of  in- 
dustrialists; more  directly,  the  presence  of  a 
strong  foreign  element  in  the  dynamically 
expanding  sectors  of  the  economy  Is  likely 
to  have  a  debilitating  and  corroding  effect  on 
the  rationality  of  ofllclal  economic  policy- 
making for  development.  For,  when  newly 
arising  Investment  opportunities  are  largely 
or  predominantly  seized  upon  by  foreign 
firms,  the  national  policy-makers  face  in 
effect  a  dilemma:  more  development  means 
at  the  same  time  less  autonomy.  In  a  situa- 
tion in  which  many  key  points  of  the  econ- 
omy are  occupied  by  foreigners  while  eco- 
nomic policy  Is  made  by  nationals  It  is  only 


too  likely  that  these  nationals  will  not  excel 
in  "rational"  policy-making  for  economic  de- 
velopment; for,  a  good  portion  of  the  fruits 
of  such  rationality  would  accrue  to  non- 
nationals  and  would  strengthen  their  posi- 
tion. (For  some  Interesting  remarks  along 
these  lines.  See  Hans  O.  Schmltt,  "Foreign 
Capital  and  Social  Conflict  In  Indonesia." 
Economic  Development  and  Social  Change, 
April  1962.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  role  and 
importance  of  national  economic  policy- 
making for  development  Increases  steadily  as 
the  array  of  available  policy  Instruments 
widens,  and  as  more  group  demands  are 
articulated.  Hence  the  scope  for  "Irrational- 
ity" actually  expands  as  development  gains 
momentum.  That  its  incidence  increases  also 
could  probably  be  demonstrated  by  a  his- 
torical survey  of  tax,  exchange-rate,  utility- 
rate  and  similar  policies  that  were  aimed  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  at  "squeezing"  or  admin- 
istering ptn  pricks  to  the  foreigner,  but  man- 
aged, at  the  same  time,  to  slow  down  eco- 
nomic growth. 

The  preceding  pages  have  said  next  to 
nothing  about  the  direct  cost  to  the  capital- 
importing  country  of  private  international 
investment  nor  about  the  related  question  of 
the  balance-of-payments  drain  such  invest- 
ment may  occasion.  While  these  matters  have 
long  been  vigorously  debated,  with  the  critics 
charging  exploitation  and  the  defenders 
denying  it,  the  outcome  of  the  discussion 
seems  to  me  highly  inconclusive.  Moreover, 
undue  fascination  with  the  doUar-and-cents 
aspects  of  international  Investment  has  led 
to  the  neglect  of  the  topics  here  considered, 
which.  I  submit,  raise  Issues  of  at  least  equal 
Importance  and  suggest  a  simple  conclusion: 
strictly  from  the  point  of  view  of  develop- 
ment, private  foreign  investment  Is  a  mixed 
blessing,  and  the  mixture  la  likely  to  become 
more  noxious  at  the  intermediate  stage  of 
development  which  characterizes  much  of 
present-day  Latin  America. 

Hence,  if  the  broadly  conceived  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  Is  served  by  the 
development  of  Latin  America,  then  this  In- 
terest enters  Into  conflict  with  a  continuing 
expansion  and  even  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  position  of  private  Investors 
from  the  United  States.  Purely  political  argu- 
ments lend  strong  support  to  this  proposi- 
tion. Internal  disputes  over  the  appropriate 
treatment  of  the  foreign  Investor  have  grave- 
ly weakened,  or  helped  to  topple,  some  of  the 
more  progressive  and  democratic  governments 
which  have  held  power  In  recent  years  in 
such  coxmtrles  as  Brazil.  Chile,  and  Peru. 
Frictions  between  private  Investors  from  the 
United  States  and  host  governments  have  an 
inevitable  repercussion  on  United  States- 
Latin  American  relations.  In  a  number  of 
cases  such  disputes  have  been  responsible  for 
a  wholly  disproportionate  deterioration  of  bi- 
lateral relations.  The  continued  presence  and 
expansion  of  our  private-investment  position 
and  our  Insistence  on  a  "favorable  invest- 
ment climate"  decisively  undermined,  from 
the  outset,  the  credibility  of  our  Alliance  for 
Progress  proposals.  Land  reform  and  Income 
redistribution  through  taxation  are  so  ob- 
viously Incompatible,  in  the  short  run,  with 
the  maintenance  of  a  favorable  investment 
climate  for  private  capital  that  insistence  on 
both  could  only  be  interpreted  to  signify  that 
we  did  not  really  mean  those  fine  phrases 
about  achieving  social  justice  through  land 
and  tax  reform. 

If  these  political  arguments  are  added  to 
those  pertaining  to  economics  and  political 
economy,  one  thing  becomes  clear:  a  policy 
of  selective  liquidation  and  withdrawal  of 
ff.relgn  private  investment  Is  In  the  best  mu- 
tual interests  of  Latin  America  and  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Such  a  policy  can  be  selective  with 
respect  to  countries  and  to  economic  sectors 
and  It  ought  to  be  combined  with  a  policy  of 
encouraging  new  capital  outflows,  also  on  a 
selective  basis  and  with  some  safeguards. 


THE  "LOST  ART     OF  LIQXnOATING  AND  NATIONAL- 
IZING    FOREIGN     INVESTMENTS 

Before  the  possible  elements  of  such  a 
policy  are  examined,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
liquidation  of  foreign  investment  has  fre- 
quently happened  in  the  history  of  capital 
movements.  But,  as  a  result  of  convergent 
developments,  such  liquidation  has  strange- 
ly become  a  lost  art.  Worse,  this  art  has  not 
been  properly  recorded  by  economic  histo- 
rians. In  part,  this  Is  so  because  economic 
historians,  like  both  the  advocates  of  foreign 
investment  and  Its  critics,  have  been  far  more 
interested  in  the  tides  of  capital  flow  than 
in  its  occasional  ebbs.  Moreover,  the  tides 
have  been  more  regular  and  easier  to  detect 
and  measures. 

Some  of  the  "mechanisms"  which  In  the 
past  permitted  partial  liquidation  of  foreign 
investment  have  been  the  unintended  side- 
effects  of  such  large-scale,  sporadic  and 
wholly  unedlfylng  happenings  as  wars  and 
depressions.  The  two  World  Wars  led  to  a 
suljstantial  decline  In  both  the  absolute  and 
the  relative  Importance  of  foreign  Invest- 
ment in  the  national  economies  of  Latin 
America.  In  the  flrst  place,  with  most  Latin 
American  countries  joining  the  Allies,  Ger- 
man Investments,  a  not  unimportant  portion 
of  the  total  (think  of  all  those  prosperous 
breweries!) ,  were  expropriated.  Secondly,  the 
British  were  forced  in  both  World  Wars  to 
liquidate  a  good  portion  of  their  security 
holdings,  in  order  to  pay  for  vitally  needed 
food,  materials,  and  munitions.  Some  of 
these  securities  were  acquired  by  the  citizens 
of  the  countries  for  which  they  had  originally 
been  Issued.  Thirdly,  Latin  American  coun- 
tries acquired  large  holdings  of  gold  and  for- 
eign currencies  during  the  wars,  as  they 
continued  to  export  their  primary  products, 
but  were  unable  to  obtain  industrial  goods 
from  the  belligerents.  These  accumulated 
holdings  made  it  possible  for  them  to  buy 
out  some  foreign  Investments  in  the  imme- 
diate postwar  period.  The  most  conspicuous, 
but  by  no  means  the  only,  instance  of  this 
sort  of  operation  was  the  purchase  from  their 
British  shareholders  of  the  Argentine  rail- 
ways by  the  Perbn  government  in  1946.  Fi- 
nally, the  wars  led  to  a  complete  interruption 
of  capital  inflow.  Since  at  the  same  time. 
Latin  America's  industrial  growth  was 
strongly  stimulated,  the  relative  Importance 
of  activities  controlled  by  foreign  capital 
declined  substantially. 

The  depressions  which  periodically  af- 
flicted the  centers  of  capitalist  development 
until  the  Second  World  War  had  similar  re- 
sults. Again,  capital  inflow  would  stop  for  a 
while  during  periods  in  which  the  Latin 
American  economies  frequently  received 
growth  Impulses  because,  with  foreign- 
exchange  receipts  low.  imports  had  to  be 
throttled,  giving  domestic  Industrial  produc- 
tion a  fllllp.  Moreover,  when  overextended 
corporations  based  in  the  United  States  and 
Ehirope  fell  on  hard  times,  a  sound  manage- 
ment reaction  was  frequently  to  retrench 
and  consolidate.  In  the  process,  foreign 
branch  plants  and  subsidiaries  were  sold  off 
to  local  buyers,  a  process  which  has  been  well 
documented  In  the  case  of  American  Invest- 
ments In  Canada  during  the  depression  of 
the  thirties.  (See  H.  Marshall,  F.  A.  South- 
ard Jr.  and  V.  W.  Taylor,  Canadian-American 
Industry,  1936,  pp.  252-262).  Sometimes,  es- 
pecially In  the  case  of  Europ)e£in  Grms,  these 
transfers  took  the  form  of  ownership  and 
control  passing  Into  the  hands  of  the  parent 
company's  local  managers  who.  while  of  for- 
eign origin,  would  eventually  become  Inte- 
grated into  the  local  economy.  Finally,  of 
course,  there  were  cases  of  outright  bank- 
rupt-cy  and  forced  llquldatlton. 

The  quantitative  Importance  of  these 
various  factors  remains  to  be  established. 
But,  in  the  aggregate,  they  must  have  had 
a  substantial  limiting  effect  on  the  fcxrelg^- 
Investment  pKwitlon  In  Latin  America  during 
the  flrst  half  of  the  20th  centtU7. 
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Actually,  a  less  cruel  mechanism  permit- 
ting the  nationalization  of  foreign  invest- 
ment was  also  at  work  before  the  "good  old 
days"  or  portfolio  Investment  had  been 
eclipsed  by  direct  Investment.  While  those 
days  were  of  course  by  no  means  wholly  good, 
portfolio  Investment,  which  took  primarily 
the  form  of  fixed-Interest  bond  Issues,  did 
have  several  advantages  for  the  capital-im- 
porting coimtry.  Among  these,  the  lower  cost 
and  the  existence  of  a  termination  date  have 
been  mentioned  most  frequently.  There  Is, 
however,  one  further  property  of  portfolio  in- 
vestment which  is  of  particular  Interest  in 
the  context  of  the  present  essay.  This  Is  the 
fact  that  nationalization  of  portfolio  invest- 
ment could  take  place  at  the  option  of  the 
borrowing  country  and  its  citizens,  who  were 
free  to  purchase  in  the  international  capital 
markets  securities  that  were  originally  Issued 
and  underwritten  In  London  or  Paris.  I  have 
collected  (and  hope  eventually  to  publish) 
considerable  evidence  that  these  so-called 
"repurchases"  of  securities  by  nationals  of 
the  borrowing  countries  took  place  on  a  large 
scale  in  such  countries  as  the  United  States. 
Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Japan  In  the  late 
19th  and  early  20th  centuries.  They  also  oc- 
curred in  much  poorer  countries,  such  as 
Brazil,  and  were  in  general  so  widespread 
that  the  phenomenon  is  referred  to  In  one 
source  as  'the  well-known  Heimweh  |  home- 
sickness |  of  oversea  issued  securities."  (J. 
P.  Normano.  Brazil:  A  Study  of  Economic 
Types.  1935.  p.  157.)  As  a  result  of  this  Heim- 
weh, then,  an  Increasing  portion  of  maturing 
bond  issues  often  came  to  t>e  owned  by  the 
nationals  of  the  borrowing  country,  so  that 
payment  at  maturity  did  not  occasion  any 
balance-of-payments  problem. 

This  Is  not  the  place  to  speculate  on  the 
reasons  for  which  the  bonds  Issued  abroad 
became  so  often  a  preferred  medium  of  in- 
vestment for  national  capitalists;  suffice  It  to 
say  that  patriotism  or  nationalism  on  the 
part  of  local  Investors  probably  had  little  if 
anything  to  do  with  It.  Whatever  the  reason. 
It  appears  that  International  Investment,  as 
formerly  practiced,  permitted  the  gradual 
transfer,  via  anonymous  market  transac- 
tions, of  foreign-held  assets  to  nationals,  en- 
tirely In  accordance  with  the  capabilities  and 
wishes  of  the  borrowing  country's  own  savers. 

Today's  arrangements  are  totally  different, 
of  course.  Transfer  to  local  ownership  and 
control  of  foreign-held  subsidiaries  requires 
either  an  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  parent 
company  or  a  decision  to  expropriate  on  the 
part  of  the  host  government.  A  valuable 
mechanism  of  smooth,  gradual,  and  peace- 
ful transfer  has  become  lost  in  the  shuffle 
from  portfolio  to  direct  Investment. 

Upon  to  this  point.  It  has  been  established 
(1)  that  progressive  liquidation  and  nation- 
alization of  foreign  private  investments  is 
likely  to  become  desirable  In  the  course  of 
economic  development,  and  (2)  that  mecha- 
nisms to  this  end  functioned,  if  unwittingly 
and  irregularly,  in  the  19th  and  through  the 
first  half  of  the  20th  century,  but  have  no 
longer  been  available  over  the  past  25  years 
or  so. 

The  purpose  of  recalling  these  mechanisms 
was  to  sharpen  our  institutional  imagination 
and  perception  for  substitute  mechanisms 
which  it  may  be  desirable  to  put  into  place 
at  the  present  time.  An  open  and  far-ranging 
discussion  of  various  possible  alternatives 
Is  obviously  desirable.  The  following  pages 
are  meant  as  a  contribution  to  such  a  dis- 
cussion, rather  than  as  a  fixed  set  of  pro- 
posals. 

A  SURVEY  OF  POSSIBLE  DIVESTMENT  MECHANISMS 

An  attempt  will  now  be  made  to  sketch 
possible  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

(1)  What  arrangements  should  be  made 
to  permit  the  transfer  to  local  ownership  and 
control  of  existing  foreign-held  Investments? 

(2)  What  arrangements  should  exist  for 
this  transfer  in  the  case  of  new  foreign  In- 
vestments? 


(3)  To  what  extent  should  devices  that 
are  designed  for  the  purposes  just  indicated 
be  modified  In  the  light  of  other  Important 
objectives  of  the  developing  countries,  such 
as  the  export  of  manufactures  and  the 
promotion  of  local  centers  of  technological 
research  and  innovation? 

These  questions  will  be  taken  up  in  order, 
although  there  Is  considerable  overlap  be- 
tween the  answers  to  the  flrst  two  questions. 


LESLIE  TINDALL 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Progressive  Farmer  has  honored  a  dis- 
tinguished South  CaroUnian,  LesUe  Tin- 
dall  by  renaming  him,"  Man  of  the  Year, 
in  Service  to  Agriculture." 

Mr.  Tindall  is  from  Pineville,  S.C.,  and 
he  is  engaged  in  general  farming  in 
Sumter  and  Clarendon  Counties.  His 
farming  interests  include  cattle,  hogs, 
com,  cotton,  and  soybeans,  but  it  is  his 
participation  in  the  soybean  industry 
which  has  earned  him  national  recogni- 
tion. He  helped  organize  the  South  Caro- 
lina Soybean  Association  and  served  as 
its  first  president.  As  president  of  the 
American  Soybean  Association  for  two 
terms — 1969-1970,  1970-1971— he  ac- 
tively worked  to  help  promote  soybean 
markets  abroad.  In  addition  to  this  high 
honor  bestowed  by  the  Progressive 
Farmer,  Mr.  Tindall  was  recently  se- 
lected as  one  of  15  farmers  in  the 
United  States  to  win  the  Ford  Farm  Ef- 
ficiency Award  for  farm  management. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  which  se- 
lected Leslie  Tindall  as  the  "Man  of  the 
Year,  in  Service  to  Agricultuie"  ap- 
peared in  the  January  issue  of  the  Prog- 
ressive Farmer.  The  article  cites  many 
of  the  agricultural  and  civic  accomplish- 
ments of  Mr.  Tindall.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Man  OF  THE  Year  in  Service  to  Acricxjlture 
Marketing  Is  the  name  of  the  game  as 
far  as  Leslie  Tlndai  is  concerned.  He  is  a 
general  farmer  involved  In  the  production  of 
cattle,  hogs,  corn,  cotton,  and  soybeans  in 
Sumter  and  Clarendon  counties,  S.C.  How- 
ever, It's  the  soybean  industry  that  has  really 
profited  from  Tlndal's  energies. 

Tlndai  helped  organize  the  South  Caro- 
lina Soybean  Association  and  served  as  Its 
first  president.  He  did  an  outstanding  job  of 
promoting  a  Vi -cent-per-bushel  checkoff  pro- 
gram in  the  state. 

Then  he  served  two  terms  ( 1969-70,  1970- 
71)  as  president  of  the  American  Soybean 
Association.  During  this  time  he  made  several 
trips  abroad  In  his  efforts  to  increase  soy- 
bean markets. 

Tlndal's  philosophy  regarding  markets  was 
well  stated  In  his  annual  report  to  the 
membership  of  ASA  in  1970. 

"There  are  really  no  secure  markets  un- 
less you  continuously  work  toward  develop- 
ing new  uses,  expanding  old  uses,  and  stay- 
ing right  In  there,  demanding  a  sizable  share 
of  whatever  size  market  there  is. 

"Seciu-e  markets?  That  Is  what  we  In  the 
cotton-producing  states  thought  we  had  for 
200  years,  just  to  see  the  whole  structure 
of  that  once-fabulous  king  of  crops  crumble 
before  synthetics,"  said  Tlndai. 

And  when  Tlndai  speaks  about  cotton,  the 
fact  that  he  raises  450  acres  of  It  lends 
credence  to  what  he  says.  In  addition,  he  has 
800  head  of  cattle,  produces  1.400  market 
hogs  per  year,  and  raises  700  acres  of  corn 
and  600  acres  of  soybeans. 
But  back  to  the  soybeans  and  marketing. 


Tlndai  is  a  statinch  believer  in  producers 
paying  their  own  way  as  much  as  possible 
through  checkoffs.  He  also  likes  to  see  this 
money  well  spent. 

This  is  why  he  Is  particularly  proud  of 
the  efforts  of  ASA.  This  group  has  been 
very  purposeful  in  their  market-building 
program.  They've  laid  out  their  objectives 
clearly  before  taking  action  in  order  to  cut 
down  on  wasted  motion. 

Japan  is  exhibit  No.  1  as  to  how  well  this 
approach  works.  Last  year  American  grow- 
ers invested  $70,000  In  Japan  as  "seed 
money."  This  brought  In  $338,000  from  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Another  $306.- 
000  came  from  Japanese  soybean  processors. 
Tlirough  this  type  effort,  soy  oil  consumption 
In  Japan  has  gone  from  5  pounds  per  person 
m  1956  to  about  22  pounds. 

The  foresight  for  such  programs  and  the 
desire  to  see  them  bear  fruit  came  from 
Leslie  Tlndai  and  others  like  him. 

Tlndai  is  presently  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  ASA  and  is  president  of  the  ASA  Re- 
search Foundation.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  board  of  the  South  Carolina  Crop 
Improvement  Association  since  1957  and 
has  served  twice  as  president  of  the  group. 

He  is  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  trust- 
ees of  the  county  school  system,  member  of 
the  board  of  commissioners  of  Clarendon 
County,  and  has  been  active  In  Farm  Bureau, 
the  local  REA  cooperative.  Lions  Club,  and 
the  Baptist  Church.  He  recently  received  the 
1971  Ford  Farm  Efficiency  Award  for  farm 
management. 


THE  CONCENTRATED   INDUSTRIES 
ACT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1971,  I  introduced  a  bill  en- 
titled the  "Concentrated  Industries  Act." 
aimed  at  decentralizing  the  one-third  of 
American  industry  dominated  by  shared 
monopolies.  At  that  time,  I  noted  that, 
while  I  was  introducing  new  legislation 
to  explicitly  prohibit  shared  monopolies, 
I  believed  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  Justice  Department  al- 
ready had  the  power  to  move  against 
these  concentrated  industries  under  the 
Sherman  and  Clayton  Antitrust  Acts. 

According  to  an  article  written  by  H. 
Joost  Polak.  of  the  Newhouse  News  Serv- 
ice, and  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  December  16,  1971,  the 
staff  of  the  FTC  has  recommended  to  the 
Commission  that  it  initiate  its  first  de- 
concentration  suit  against  a  shared  mo- 
nopoly. Their  recommended  target  is  the 
breakfast  cereal  industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  most  hopeful  that 
the  FTC  will  follow  the  advice  of  its  staff 
and  take  the  first  step  toward  making 
passage  of  the  Concentrated  Industries 
Act  unnecessary.  The  choice  of  the 
breakfast  cereal  industry  is,  in  my  view, 
a  good  one.  It  is  a  classic  shared  monop- 
oly. The  top  three  companies — Kellogg, 
General  Poods,  and  General  Mills — con- 
trol 85  percent  of  the  industry's  sales. 
As  a  result,  advertising  spending,  prices 
and  profits  are  abnormally  high,  while 
product  quaUty  is  distressingly  low.  For 
example,  about  15  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  spent  by  consumers  on  breakfast 
cereal  is  plowed  back  into  advertising, 
particularly  television  spots.  The  profits 
of  Kellogg,  the  General  Motors  of  the 
cereal  industry  controlling  over  40  per- 
cent of  the  market,  every  year  produce 
an  after-tax  return  to  stockholders  of 
about  20  percent  on  their  investment, 
more  than  twice  the  rate  in  competitive 
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industries.  As  pointed  out  so  well  in  con- 
gressional cDmmittee  hearings,  competi- 
tion in  the  cereal  industry  is  concentrated 
on  a  proliferation  of  brandnames,  adver- 
tising aimmicks.  and  slogans,  and  away 
from  product  quality— that  is,  nutrition. 

Mr.  President,  the  breakfast  cereal  in- 
dustry eminently  deserves  to  be  decen- 
tralized. And  as  the  National  Commission 
on  Food  Marketing  documented  in  1966, 
the  industry  can  be  decentralized  with- 
out any  significant  loss  of  economies  of 
scale.  A  firm  needs  no  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  breakfast  cereal  market  to  be 
efficient.  Thus,  the  industry  could  be 
made  up  of  over  20  firms  rather  than  the 
handful  that  now  control  it. 

The  prospect  that  the  FTC  may  move 
against  this  industry  is  most  encourag- 
ing. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Polak's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Target:  Breakfast  Cereal  Firms 
(By  H.  Joost  Polak) 
Federal  Trade  Commission  lawyers  and 
economists  have  recommended  splitting  two 
of  the  nation's  largest  dry  cereal  manufac- 
turers Into  Ave  separate  companies  to  break 
the  "shared  mouopiy  power  they  hold  over 
U.S.  breakfast  tables. 

A  commission  vote  on  the  secret  staff  pro- 
posal is  expected  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  Frc'3  target  is  the  $720  milllon-a- 
year  dry  cereal  Industry  and  Its  alleged  domi- 
nation by  four  firms  that  account  for  over 
90  percent  of  its  sales. 

PTC  economists  and  lawyers  have  discussed 
for  years  theoretical  attacks  on  industries 
they  felt  were  dominated  by  a  few  large  firms 
for  years. 

The  proposed  attack  on  the  cereal  Industry 
marks  the  first  time  the  commission  has  been 
asked  formally  to  put  those  theories  Into 
practice. 

FTC  sources  said  the  agency  staff  views  the 
proceeding  as  a  test  case  to  see  if  govern- 
ment regulators  have  the  legal  basis,  the 
power — and  the  courage — to  move  against 
industrial  concentration. 

The  sources  would  not  name  the  cereal 
firms  involved  in  the  alleged  complaint.  The 
six  largest  cereal  producers  are  Kellogg,  Gen- 
eral Mills,  General  Foods,  Quaker  Oats,  Na- 
bisco and  Ralston. 

Under  M*»  staff's  proposed  order,  the  two 
companies  aOected  would  have  to  establish 
three  competing  companies — one  of  the  firms 
would  be  required  to  set  up  two  more  com- 
panies, and  the  other  would  be  required  to 
establish  one  new  one. 

Each  of  the  new  companies  would  have  the 
exclusive  right  to  produce  and  market  a  num- 
ber of  the  "parent"  firm's  leading  cereal 
brands. 

Such  a  move  would  immediately  change 
the  cereal  industry  from  one  dominated  by 
four  firms  to  a  seven-firm  market,  with  none 
of  those  companies  large  enough  or  powerful 
enough  to  dominate  the  others. 

According  to  FTC.  Capitol  HUl  and  private 
sources,  commission  economists  feel  they 
have  pinpointed  a  classic  case  of  shar«d 
monopoly. 

Instead  of  price  competition,  shared  mo- 
nopoly industries  tend  to  compete  through 
heavy  advertUlng  designed  to  convince  con- 
sumers that  a  company's  products  are  some- 
how distinctive  or  more  worth  buying. 

Among  the  alleged  shared  monopoly  char- 
acteristics of  the  cereal  industry,  the  sources 
say.  are: 

The  presence  of  extremely  heavy  advertis- 
ing outlays — one  source  says  the  cereal  firms 
plow  back  more  than  12  percent  of  their 
revenues  into  advertising  and  that  those  flg- 
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ures  would  be  even  higher  if  such  extras  as 
boxtop  offers  and  packed-ln  gifts  were  in- 
cluded. 

In  fact,  the  sources  say.  the  cereal  Industry 
is  almost  devoid  of  price  competition,  but 
uses  Instead  such  devices  as  controlling  shelf 
display  space  In  supermarkets,  designing  eye- 
catching boxes  or  getting  testimonials  from 
athletes  to  try  to  woo  consumers. 

The  FTC  lawyers  also  charged,  the  sources 
say.  that  the  Industry's  ad  campaigns  were 
not  only  "antlcompetlttve."  but  also  often 
false  In  claiming  that  cereals  were  "energy 
foods  "  that  help  athletes  do  better  In  sports. 

Thus  the  proposed  order  would  forbid  all 
such  claims  and  force  the  companies  to  dis- 
close in  future  advertising  that  their  pre- 
vious claims  had  been  found  false. 


COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING— A  TWO- 
WAY  STREET 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  decade  we  have  seen  organized  la- 
bor gain  tremendously  in  power.  Al- 
though the  number  of  union  men  still  is 
not  great,  union  leaders  wield  a  power 
that  is  awesome. 

Unions  have  the  power  to  make  indus- 
tries thrive,  or  to  wipe  out  entire  indus- 
tries. We  have  seen  all  too  many  indus- 
tries wiped  out  in  recent  years.  This  has 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  thousands  of  jobs 
that  are  needed  to  provide  support  for 
American  familie.s. 

The  time  has  come  for  union  leaders 
and  union  members  to  give  some  thought 
to  what  they  can  do  to  maintain  their  in- 
dustries and  their  jobs. 

Walter  J.  Campbell,  the  editor  in  chief 
of  Industry  Week  magazine,  summed  up 
the  situation  very  well  in  the  January  17, 
^1972.  issue  of  his  magazine.  He  says  that 
the  time  is  coming,  and  the  sooner  the 
better,  when  bargaining  will  become  a 
two-way  street  in  which  union  "gives" 
as  well  as  "takes"  from  the  industries 
which  they  dominate. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mi. 
Campbell's  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PHODUCTrVTTT   BABGArNING 

Twenty  years  ago,  we  were  trying  to  assess 
the  Issues  In  upcoming  bargaining  negotia- 
tions between  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  and  the  steel  companies.  A  member 
of  the  bargaining  team  for  the  Industry  had 
outlined  for  us  what  he  expected  would  be 
the  demands  of  the  union. 

"What."  we  asked,  "will  the  companies  ask 
of  the  union?" 

He  replied:  "We  take  the  position  that  we 
are  the  givers.  We  wUl  not  weaken  that  posi- 
tion by  asking  the  union  for  anything." 

We  suspected  then,  and  are  now  convinced, 
that  that  was  a  shortsighted  attitude.  True 
collective  bargaining  implies  negotiation  be- 
tween equals.  One  party  should  be  as  free  to 
make  demands  as  the  other. 

We  now  make  a  prediction.  Within  this 
decade,  collective  bargaining  as  we  have 
known  it  will  give  away  to  productivity  bar- 
gaining. 

Instead  of  two  antagonistic  parties  sitting 
at  a  table  at  which  labor  makes  outrageous 
economic  demands  and  industry  grudgingly 
gives  as  little  as  possible,  we  will  tend  to- 
ward bargaining  to  raise  productivity  and  to 
make  America  more  competitive  in  the  world 
market. 

It  will  not  be  easy.  It  will  not  oe  marked 
by  quick  success.  But.  in  time,  productivity 


bargaining  will  usher  In  a  new  era  cf  coop- 
eration between  managers  and  workers. 

Labor  will  agree  to  give  up  old  work  rules 
in  favor  of  new  and  more  efficient  ones  de- 
sired by  managers. 

Management  will  return  to  the  workers 
some  of  the  gains  of  Increased  efficiency. 

At  long  last,  we  will  be  making  progress 
toward  relating  compensation  to  productiv- 
ity gains. 

Some  Important  changes  In  attitude  will 
be  required. 

Both  labor  and  management  will  have  to 
scrap  the  belief  that  their  Interests  are  an- 
tagonlstlc  and  realize  that  without  labor 
there  can  be  no  production  and  without  In- 
creased productivity  Industry  cannot  provide 
the  Jobs  that  Americans  need. 

The  Interests  of  both  are  best  served  by 
a  healthy  and  prosperous  Industry. 


SPEECH  BY  ED  W.  HILES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
long  been  a  habit  of  mine  to  read  the 
speeches  of  outstanding  citizens  when  the 
opportunity  presents  itself.  When  think- 
ing men  express  their  thoughts,  there  is 
something  to  be  gained  if  we  avail  our- 
selves of  their  views. 

Occasionally.  I  hear  or  read  a  speech 
that  I  wish  I  had  made  myself.  Such  is 
the  case  now. 

This  speech  by  Ed  W.  Hiles,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Georgia  Savings  and 
Loan  League,  was  recently  recognized  by 
the  Freedoms  Foundation  of  Vallev 
Forge.  That  organization  awarded  this 
address  the  George  Washington  Gold 
Medal  for  its  contribution  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  American  way  of 
life. 

Mr.  Hiles'  address  is  entitled,  "What's 
Happening  to  the  Spirit  of  America?" 

In  it  he  calls  attention  to  the  great 
threats  today  which  pose  a  menace  to 
our  freedom  as  individuals,  the  sanctity 
of  our  homes,  the  solvency  of  our  busi- 
nesses, the  stability  of  our  economy,  the 
integrity  of  our  Nation,  and  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

He  says  our  freedom — more  precious 
than  security — rests  upon  four  corner- 
stones. They  are:  First,  a  basic  funda- 
mental belief  in — and  reliance  upon— 
an  Almighty  God;  second,  a  government 
hmited  by  Constitution:  third.  Christian 
ethics;  and  fourth,  individual  strength  of 
character  among  the  people. 

Mr.  Hiles  says  most  eloquently  that  the 
spirt  of  America  rests  upon  these  four 
cornerstones,  and  that  spirit  will  rise  or 
fall  as  the  cornerstones  are  protected  or 
allowed  to  erode. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr. 
Hiles  deliver  this  speech  at  the  annual 
ladies'  night  meeting  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  in  Aiken,  S.C,  on  January  13, 
1972.  Not  only  is  it  an  excellent  speech, 
but  Mr.  Hiles  delivered  it  in  a  most  ef- 
fective and  moving  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  this 
speech  to  the  Senate  and  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What's  Happening  to  the  Spirtt  of 

America? 

(Address  by  Ed  W.  HUes) 

Whenever  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  get 

this  many  people  in  a  captive  audience.  I 
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am  tempted  to  take  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion and  talk  about  the  savings  and  loan 
business  which  I  am  privileged  to  represent. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  subject  which  I  have 
chosen  is  not  altogether  unrelated  to  our 
business  of  encouraging  thrift  and  home- 
ownership,  and  It  Is  definitely  something  In 
which  you  and  I  and  the  savings  and  loan 
business  have  a  common  interest. 

The  slogan  of  our  business  Is.  "The  Ameri- 
can Home — Safeguard  of  American  Liberties". 
I  want  to  devote  my  time  with  you  today 
to  the  matter  of  our  safeguarding  of  these 
liberties. 

I  have  chosen  as  my  topic  the  question 
"What's  Happening  to  the  Spirit  of  Ameri- 
ca?" I  have  done  so  purposely  and  not  with 
any  Intent  of  trying  to  answer  the  question 
for  you.  but  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  Im- 
pressing upon  you  the  truth  of  the  fact 
that  something  has  been  happening  to  the 
"Spirit  of  America"  over  the  years,  and  I 
hope  to  leave  you  with  your  minds  made  up 
to  do  some  real  soul-seau-chlng  In  an  effort 
to  determine  for  yourself  Just  what  It  Is. 

In  referring  to  the  "Spirit  of  America"  I 
am  talking  about  that  spirit  which  Is  built 
upon    and    which   evolves   from   the   inter- 
relationship of  Christian  morality  and  indi- 
vidual responsihility.  To  me.  these  ar«  the 
basic  components  of  the  true  spirit  of  ^er- 
ica, and  It  Is  my  personal  feeling  that  dur- 
ing the  past  three  or  four  decades  we  have 
witnessed  a  gradual  breaking  down  in  the 
interrelationship  of  these   two  components 
to  the  extent  that  It  poses  a  genuine  threat 
to: 
Our  freedom  as  Individuals, 
The  sanctity  of  our  homes. 
The  solvency  of  our  businesses, 
The  stability  of  our  economy. 
The  integrity  of  our  Nation,  and  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

I  recognize  that  this  Is  an  election  year, 
and  I  am  sure  some  of  you  are  going  to  at- 
tempt to  read  Into  my  comments  Implica- 
tions of  a  political  nature  which  certainly 

are  not  Intended;  however,  let  me  say  this 

if  It  Is  true  (and  I  believe  It  Is  true)  that 
our  Individual  freedoms  are  being  sacrificed 
away  bit  by  bit  at  the  altar  of  political  ex- 
pediency, then  I  firmly  believe  it  Is  high 
time  that  we  resorted  to  whatever  political 
Influences  are  available  to  us  In  order  to  re- 
capture them. 

But.  I  am  not  here  today  as  a  politician, 
not  as  a  Republican  or  as  a  Democrat,  or  as 
a  member  of  any  of  the  much  dlsctissed  ex- 
tremist groups.  One  thing  which  bothers  me 
a  great  deal  Is  the  fact  that  today  whenever 
a  man  gets  on  his  feet  to  publicly  endorse 
the  philosophy  of  government  that  has  made 
the  United  States  of  America  the  greatest 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  he  imme- 
diately is  branded  as  an  extremist.  If  being 
extremely  concerned  about  what  Is  happen- 
ing to  the  "Spirit  of  America"  makes  me  an 
extremist,  then  I  will  admit  to  being  an 
extremist. 

But  I  feel  somewhat  like  the  old  man  who 
had  always  loved  to  listen  to  a  clock  strike — 
he  bought  an  old  clock  and  hung  it  on  the 
wall  of  his  living  room,  and  he  would  go  to 
bed  at  night  and  listen  to  the  clock  strike. 
As  the  clock  would  strike,  he  would  count. 
One  night  something  went  wrong  with  the 
mechanism  in  the  clock.  It  began  to  strike, 
and  he  began  to  count.  He  got  up  to  ten, 
eleven,  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen — 
suddely  he  realized  something  was  wrong,  he 
reached  over,  shook  his  wife  and  said,  "Wake 
up  Mar— It's  later'n  I've  ever  knowed  It  to 
be." 

I  feel  as  though  It's  later  than  a  lot  of  us 
realize  It  to  be — and  so  I  want  to  talk  with 
you,  not  as  a  politician  nor  as  the  Executive 
Vice-President  of  the  Georgia  Savings  and 
Loan  League,  but  as  Ed  Hiles— a  husband, 
rather,  professed  Christian,  and  a  fellow 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  Amertoa. 


r-J^t  °^*'**'"  o'  Individual  freedom  and  wanted,  we  had  to  also  give  it  the  power  to 
Christian  moraUty.  as  the  basis  for  the  true  take  from  us  everything  we  have 
Spirtt  of  America,  has  been  of  interest  and  ^  We  have  followed  this  line  pretty  closelv 
concern  to  me  for  many  years.  But  my  de- Regardless  of  which  political  party  happened 
clsion  to  take  a  public  stand  on  some  of  U^  to  be  In  power  in  Washington  We  have  seen 
issues  involved  was  actually  triggered  l^|fa  the  tentacles  of  the  octopus  of  federal  aid 
very  simple— yet  significant— Incident  a  few     and  federal  subsidy  extending  Into  virtually 


months  ago. 

WhUe  attempting  to  assist  with  the  coach- 
ing and  organizing  of  a  group  of  Little 
League  beginners  In  basebaU,  I  could  not 
help  but  notice  how  much  greater  effort  one 
of  those  little  fellows  would  put  forth  when 
trying  to  win  the  right  to  play  the  position 
he  wanted  to  play  on  the  team  than  when 
playing  in  a  position  assigned  to  him  by  his 
coach.  Here  was  a  very  simple — yet  very  posi- 
tive— example  of  how  the  exercise  of  freedom 
of  choice  was  serving  as  the  Incentive  for 
these  boys  to  reach  the  very  pinnacle  of  their 
Individual  aWlltles. 

I  found  myself  comparing  this  simple  ex- 
ample with  some  of  the  results  of  the  ever- 
changing  concepts  of  the  so-called  American 
Way  of  Life  In  our  time.  I  asked  myself:  Just 
how  much  honest-to-goodness  freedom  of 
choice  Is  going  to  be  avaUable  to  these  boys 
as  an  Incentive  to  make  the  most  of  their 
individual  lives  when  they  get  a  few  years 
older? 

Ood  has  blessed  my  home  with  three  won- 
derful  children.  But  I  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  the  very  real  possibility  that  their  futures 
are  going  to  be  determined  for  them— not 
through  their  Individual  choice,  but  Is  a  re- 
sult of  our  steady  and  positive  drifting  Into  a 
state  of  controlled  lives;  not  under  Com- 
munism, but  under  a  converted  form  of 
Americanism  as  envisioned  by  those  who 
espouse  the  idea  of  exchanging  freedom  for 
security. 

If  this  should  actually  happen — and  we 
are  most  surely  headed  rapidly  In  that  direc- 
tion—it  wUl  be  due  largely  to  default  on  the 
part  of  our  generation  In  allowing  something 
to  happen  to  the  Spirit  of  America  as  based 
on  Christian  morality  and  Individual  free- 
dom and  responsibility. 

I  am  taking  my  stand  with  those  who  be- 
lieve that  this  Is  too  big  a  price  to  pay  for  the 
type  of  security  promised.  History  records 
that  throughout  all  time,  whenever  people 
have  decided  they  wanted  security  more  than 
they  wanted  freedom  they  have  ended  up  by 
losing  both. 

Two  boys  In  England  were  watching  some 
birds  flying  about  the  tree  tops  above  them. 
One  of  the  boys  asked  the  other  why  he  was 
looking  so  sad.  "I  was  thinking  of  those  poor 
little  birds  up  there."  he  said;  "they  haven't 
any  cages." 

He  was  sad  because  the  birds  were  not 
safe  in  bondage  like  boys  and  men  in  a 
socialistic  planned  economy.  He  was  bom 
into — and  was  growing  up  under — that  kind 
of  philosophy.  How  about  my  Little  League 
ballplayers? 

Remember,  we  actually  started  on  our  pa- 
ternalistic binge  some  30  years  ago,  when  the 
hardships  brought  on  by  the  Great  Depression 
shortened  that  famous  cry  of  Patrick  Heruy 
from  "Give  me  Liberty  or  Give  me  Death" 
to  Just  plain  "Give  Me". 

We  began  to  take  liberties  with  the  Ten 
Commandments  similar  to  those  which  are 
being  taken  today  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  We  began  to 
twist  our  interpretation  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments In  order  to  satisfy  our  immediate 
needs  and  desires,  or  to  Justify  otir  actions. 
We  apparently  changed  our  interpretation  of 
the  Tenth  Commandment  from  "Thou  Shalt 
Not  Covet."  to  "Thou  Shalt  Not  Covet  except 
what  thou  voovld  have  from  thy  neighhor 
who  owns  it." 

We  began  asking  our  government  not  only 
to  protect  us  In  what  we  had.  but  to  give  us 
a  part  of  what  someone  else  had.  We  failed  to 
recognize  that  if  we  granted  to  the  govern- 
ment the  power  to  give  us  everything  we 


every  phase  of  our  economic,  social  and  cul- 
tural life.  And.  we  have  been  swallowing  the 
sugar-coated  propaganda  that  we  can  have 
all  this  and  freedom  too. 

But.  Is  this  the  same  kind  of  freedom  that 
our  forefathers  deemed  worthy  of  such  tre- 
mendous sacrifices  as  were  made  in  the 
founding  of  this  great  nation  of  ours?  I  dont 
think  so.  I  believe  there  is  a  difference — a 
great  difference — between  "freedom  from 
something."  which  might  be  called  protective 
freedom,  and  "freedom  for  something,"  or 
dynamic  freedom,  which  serves  to  Inspire 
man  to  strive  to  reach  greater  heights. 

I  am  of  the  personal  opinion  that  the  finest 
statement  yet  made  In  referring  to  the  court 
decision  on  prayer  In  the  public  schools  was 
that  made  by  evangelist  Billy  Graham.  He 
said:  "The  trouble  appears  to  be  that  a  lot 
of  people  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Con- 
stitution grants  them  freedom  FRO  AT  religion 
Instead  of  freedom  OF  religion.  .  .  ." 

We.  as  a  people  have  consistently  over  tlie 
past  three  decades  sought  freedom  from  in- 
dividual responsibilities  by  either  asking  or 
simply  allowing  the  federal  government  to 
assume  more  and  more  of  such  responsibili- 
ties without  any  objection  on  our  part. 

It  Is  this  trend  toward  "protective  freedom" 
or  "freedom  from  something"  which,  In  my 
opinion,  is  eating  away  at  the  "Spirit  of 
America." 

So  my  hope  today  Is  that  you  wUl  think 
along  with  me  while  we  attempt  to  establish 
the  four  cornerstones  of  the  foundation  of 
true  freedom  as  envisioned  by  our  forefathers. 

First  of  all.  we  are  well  aware  of  the  great 
conflict  which  exists  today  between  two  basic 
Ideologies  of  government — one  based  on  free- 
dom, the  other  on  enslavement.  We  have 
heard  and  read  many  leng«iy  discussions  at- 
tempting to  set  forththj^pfferences  between 
these  two  systems,  "jgatr  If  I  were  asked  to 
write  a  book  on  theWbJect,  It  would  probably 
be  the  shortest  book  ever  wrrltten.  I  would 
have  an  artist  prepare  an  attractive  cover 
setting  out  the  title  In  bold  letters:  "The 
Real  Difference  Between  Americanism  and 
Communism."  Inside  there  would  be  Just 
one  page,  and  on  that  page  one  word.  The 
word  would  be  GOD  in  capital  letters. 

Our  nation  became  a  great  nation  because 
It  was  a  good  nation.  Wlienever  It  ceases  to  be 
a  good  nation,  it  wUl  cease  to  be  a  great 
nation. 

We  In  America  take  great  pride,  and  rightly 
so.  In  the  fact  that  we  enjoy  the  highest 
standard  of  Uvlng  of  any  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  We  teke  great  pride,  and  rightly 
so.  In  the  tremendous  material  wealth  of  this 
country.  We  take  great  pride,  and  rightly  so. 
In  the  tremendous  productive  capacity  of  this 
country.  We  take  great  pride  In,  and  place 
great  reliance  upon,  the  tremendous  military 
might  of  this  country.  These  things  are  Im- 
portant, but  In  placing  a  measure  of  value  on 
the  Importance  of  these  things,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  truth  of  the  fact  that  our 
ultimate  salvation  as  free  IndlvlduaU  Is  going 
to  depend,  not  on  these  things  we  have  in 
our  hands,  but  what  we  have  in  our  hearts. 

So  the  First  Cornerstone  of  Freedom,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  must  of  necessity  be  a 
basic  fundamental  belief  in— and  reliance 
upon— an  Almighty  God.  ThU  cornerstone 
was  set  by  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  when  they  wrote  into  that 
great  document,  these  words:  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident— that  all  men  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  In- 
alienable rights,  among  them  being  life 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
They  firmly  believed  that  these  rights  came 
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from  God — not  from  government.  Our  own 
belief  today  should  be  Just  as  genuine  and 
not  the  "Up  service"  type  of  belief  which  ex- 
ists In  so  many  quarters.  We  stamp  our  coins 
with  the  words,  "In  God  we  trust" — and  then 
we  cast  our  lot  and  our  loyalties,  sometimes 
blindly,  with  some  political  party  or  group 
espousing  an  Ideology  which  time  and  again 
throughout  history  has  led  other  nations  to 
disaster. 

Sometlnnes  I  wonder  If  we  aren't  unwit- 
tingly breaking  the  First  Commandment  by 
getting  ourselves  In  the  position  of  making  a 
god  of  government  and  forgetting  about  the 
government  of  God. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  are  rewriting 
the  23rd  Psalm  so  that  It  would  read: 

"The  goveriunent  Is  my  shepherd,  I  shall 
not  work 
It  maketh  me  to  He  down  In  a  fool's  para- 
dise. 
It  leadeth  me  Into  deep  water. 
But  It  refills  my  dinner  pall." 

Is  this  what's  happening  to  the  "Spirit  of 
America?" 

The  Second  Cornerstone  of  Freedom  Is  a 
government  limited  by  Constitution. 

We  know  that  government  Is  necessary  and 
that  It  costs  money.  But,  whatever  degree  of 
government  we  have.  It  must  be  the  servant 
and  not  the  master  of  the  people.  That  was 
clearly  the  Intent  of  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution. 

They  had  learned  from  experience  that  the 
gravest  and  most  constant  danger  to  a  man's 
life,  liberty  and  happiness  is  the  government 
under  which  he  lives. 

They  were  not  only  students  of  history — 
they  were  victims  of  It. 

They  had  no  federal  subsidy — nor  did  they 
seek  any.  All  they  had  was  character.  All  they 
did  was  work.  All  they  wanted  was  self- 
respect. 

They  earned  through  sacrifice  what  we 
have  been  privileged  to  enjoy  through  heri- 
tage— and  what  is  now  being  dissipated  by 
our  complacency.  To  make  certain  we  would 
never  have  to  suffer  the  tyranny  from  which 
they  had  fled,  they  wrote  Into  the  Constitu- 
tion three  unique  characteristics: 

1.  The  authority  of  the  government  was 
limited  to  specific  delegated  powers. 

2.  A!l  authority  or  power  not  so  delegated 
remained  with  the  states  or  the  people.  ^ 

3.  The  power  of  government  was  divided 
Into  three  separate  branches  with  specific 
duties  and  realms  of  influence. 

This  was  a  written  contract  between  the 
government  and  the  people.  It  wasn't  Intend- 
ed to  be  made  flexible  or  amended  by  court 
interprc-tatlons  in  order  to  comply  with  some 
expressed  policy  of  whatever  political  party 
happened  to  be  In  power. 

This  was  no  doubt  the  greate3t,,»gsvern- 
meiital  document  ever  struck  by  the  pen  of 
man.  And,  as  It  has  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  It  has  carried  with 
it  some  very  definite  responsibilities  for  Its 
preservation  and  protection  on  the  part  of 
those  for  whom  its  benefits  were  Intended — 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
vpa  leaving  the  Convention  Hall  when  the 
fi:i,il  draft  had  been  agreed  upon,  Ben  Frank- 
lin was  approached  by  a  citizen  with  this 
question:  "Dr.  Franklin,  what  have  you  given 
ns?"  He  replied:  "We  have  given  you  a  Re- 
public— if  you  can  keep  It."  He  didn't  say, 
"If  the  President  can  keep  It."  He  didn't  say, 
"If  the  Congress  can  keep  It."  He  said  to  that 
citizen,  "If  YOU  can  keep  It." 

But,  somehow,  when  we  changed  Patrick 
Henry's  cry  to  "Give  Me."  we  either  lost  sight 
of — or  deliberately  turned  our  backs  on — Ben 
Franklin's  challenge. 

With  the  help  of  a  few  government  plan- 
ners, we  developed  a  new  g^me  of  "ring 
around  a  rosle."  In  it,  we  all  stand  In  a  circle, 
each  with  his  hand  in  the  pocket  of  the  per- 
son next  to  him — expecting  to  get  richer 
therefrom.  We  still  seem  to  be  blind  to  the 


truth  of  the  fact  that  whenever  a  man  gets 
something  without  earning  It.  someone  else 
must  earn  something  without  getting  It.  That 
Is  morally  wrong,  and  any  society  building 
upon  such  a  foundation  Is  bound  to  crumble. 
We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  federal  aid. 
To  me  this  Is  a  misnomer.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  federal  aid.  In  fact,  the  thing  which 
we  refer  to  as  federal  aid  can  only  be  ob- 
tained in  two  ways. 

The  first  way  Is  for  the  government  to 
take  something  from  us  In  order  to  have  It 
to  give  back  to  us.  That  Is  ridiculous,  and 
to  me  It  Is  like  a  person  giving  himself  a 
blood  transfusion  by  taking  the  blood  from 
the  right  arm  and  Inserting  It  In  the  left 
arm — meanwhile,  running  It  through  a  tube 
that  leaks.  Under  this  system,  we  would  soon 
find  ourselves  in  the  position  cited  In  the 
legend  about  the  wolves  In  the  Arctic  Region, 
who  are  tricked  Into  capture  by  the  Eskimos. 

The  Eskimos  Imbed  a  sharp  knife  In  the 
Ice,  with  only  a  small  portion  of  a  razor  sharp 
point  of  the  blade  protruding.  Around  this 
blade  they  pour  a  small  quantity  of  seal 
blood.  The  wolves,  attracted  by  the  blood, 
begin  to  lap  at  It  and  soon  find  that  the  faster 
they  lap  up  the  blood,  the  more  blood  ap- 
pears. They  become  so  overwhelmed  with  this 
apparently  Inexhaustible  supply  of  blood  that 
they  continue  to  lap  at  It  until  they  grow  so 
weak  from  loss  of  their  own  bloed  that  they 
fall  over  on  the  ice  and  freeze  to  death. 

Is  that  what  is  happening  to  the  "Spirit 
of  America"? 

The  other  way  In  which  we  can  receive 
this  so-called  federal  aid  is  for  the  govern- 
ment to  take  It  from  someone  else  in  order  to 
give  It  to  us.  If  we  remove  the  government 
from  this  operation,  it  vjo^XA  become  a  direct 
violation  of  the  Eighth  Commandment — 
"Thou  Shalt  Not  Steal" — unless,  of  course, 
we  want  to  "amend"  this  one  to  read  "Thou 
Shalt  Not  Steal — except  for  a  worthy  cause." 

I  think  It  is  unfortunate  today  that  even 
our  churches,  which  are  supposedly  the  cus- 
todians of  the  Ten  Commandments,  not  only 
are  condoning,  but  are  actually  demanding 
by  their  active  and  aggressive  support  of 
do-good  welfare-type  legislation  that  the 
fruits  of  the  labor  of  some  citizens  be  taken 
by  force  of  law  for  the  benefit  of  other  citi- 
zens. To  me  this  Is  an  admission  of  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  churches  In  their  rightful  area 
of  persuasion  and  infiuence.  and  effort  to 
substitute  compulsion. 

Is  this  a  result  of,  or  a  contributing  factor 
to,  "What's  happening  to  the  Spirit  of 
America?" 

The  Third  Cornerstone  of  Freedom.  Is 
Christian  ethics. 

If  something  Is  morally  wrong,  I  do  not 
believe  It  can  be  made  morally  right  simply 
by  passing  a  law  making  it  legal.  By  the  same 
token,  il  something  is  not  morally  wrong.  It 
can't  be  made  so  merely  by  passing  a  law 
making  It  Illegal.  This  Is  basic  to  some  of  the 
problems  confronting  us  as  a  Christian  Na- 
tion today. 

The  criteria  for  right  or  wrong  come  from 
sources  outside  the  government  and  existed 
long  before  any  current  government  was  for- 
malized. 

I  am  going  to  attempt  to  draw  for  you  an 
extreme  analogy  and  I  will  admit  to  its  ex- 
tremeness, but  I  am  hopeful  that  It  will 
help  to  make  a  jXJint.  All  of  you  have  read 
during  recent  months  about  a  young  fellow 
by  the  name  of  BiUle  Sol  Estes.  Let's  remem- 
ber that  when  we  started  on  our  paternal- 
istic binge  in  this  country  some  three  and  a 
half  decades  ago,  BllUe  Sol  Estes  had  not  yet 
begun  his  first  grade  education.  He  was  bom 
Into,  and  grew  up,  in  an  era  and  an  area 
where  one  group  of  citizens  was  collecting 
money  from  another  group  of  citizens  for 
not  planting  cotton,  for  not  planting  corn, 
and  for  not  producing  pigs:  and  what  is 
BllUe  Sol  Estes  being  sent  to  prison  for?  He 
is  being  sent  to  prison  for  collecting  money 
from   farmers   for   not   producing   fertilizer 


tanks.  Here  are  two  operations  similar  in 
nature,  both  of  which  are  morally  wrong, 
because  each  consists  of  one  person  getting 
something  without  earning  It,  thereby  mak- 
ing another  person  earn  something  without 
getting  It.  One  is  sending  a  man  to  prison, 
the  other  Is  perfectly  right  and  legal  m  the 
eyes  of  the  law. 

Let's  take  a  close  look  at  the  Christian 
Ethics  of  this  philosophy  of  federal  aid,  of 
the  subsidizing  of  one  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy at  the  expense  of  another.  Do  we  hon- 
estly believe  it  is  morally  right  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  say  to  los:  "We  will  protect  you 
from  being  robbed  on  one  hand;  but  If  you 
can  demonstrate  the  need,  we  will  arrange 
for  others  to  be  robbed  in  your  behalf"? 

What  sort  of  progress  are  we  making  la 
America  when  we  urge  our  elected  officials, 
by  resolution  and  otherwise,  to  pass  laws 
which  will  destroy  human  dignity  by  making 
half  of  the  people  victims  of  piracy  and  the 
other  half  victims  of  charity? 

Please  understand  that  I  am  not  against 
charity.  But  it  has  always  been  my  personal 
belief  that  charity,  in  order  to  be  effective, 
must  be  voluntary.  I  refer  brlefiy  to  the  13th 
and  14th  verses  of  the  12th  Chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Luke  from  the  New  Testament.  Jesus 
was  talking  to  a  large  crowd  when  a  man  ap- 
proached him  saying:  "Master,  speak  to  my 
brother  that  he  share  his  inheritance  with 
me."  To  this  Jesus  replied:  "Man,  who  Is  It 
that  would  make  me  a  divider  among  men?" 

The  Fourth  Cornerstone  of  Freedom  Is 
found  in  the  individual  strength  of  character 
among  our  people  themselves. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  we  have  been  witness- 
ing a  tremendous  amount  of  erosion  at  this 
cornerstone  of  the  Foundation  of  Freedom. 
This  erosion  has  reached  a  point  where  we 
now  find  ourselves  entrapped  in  a  tremen- 
dous web  of  Inconsistence.  Somehow  we  must 
generate  the  strength  of  character  to  throw 
off  these  Inconsistencies  one  by  one.  If  we 
are  going  to  recapture  or  re-establish  the  true 
Spirit  of  America. 

For  example,  we  are  trapped  In  an  incon- 
sistency between  what  we  truly  believe  and 
what  we  do.  This  Is  personal  and  Individual— 
and  consists  primarily  of  giving  our  con- 
sciences a  little  bigger  voice  in  the  making  of 
our  decisions. 

We  are  trapped  in  an  inconsistency  be- 
tween our  true  political  philosophies  and  our 
traditions  of  blind  loyalty  to  political  par- 
ties. As  far  as  I  am  personaly  concerned.  I 
have  no  special  preference  as  to  whether  my 
children  grow  up  under  a  Democratic  Re- 
public or  a  Republican  Democracy,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  see  them  grow  up  under  a  polit- 
ically amalgamated  autocracy. 

We  are  trapped  in  an  Inconsistency  be- 
tween our  desire  to  have  government  take 
from  others  and  give  to  us,  and  our  objec- 
tions to  having  the  government  take  from 
us  and  give  to  others. 

Between  our  demands  for  freedom  from 
government  control  of  our  respective  busi- 
nesses and  our  failure  or  refusal  at  self- 
regulation. 

Between  our  desire  for  less  government  and 
oiu'  rejection  of  more  Individual  responsi- 
bilities. 

Between  the  enactment  of  laws  purported 
to  guarantee  opportunity  to  succeed  and  the 
application  and  enforcement  of  those  laws 
In  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  the  incentive  to 
succeed. 

Between  court  decisions  purported  to  pro- 
tect human  rights  and  the  application  and 
enforcement  of  those  decisions  in  such  a  way 
as  to  destroy  property  rights. 

Between  court  opinions  purported  to  grant 
freedom  of  choice  to  a  buyer  and  the  appli- 
cation of  those  decisions  In  such  a  way  as  to 
deny  the  freedom  of  choice  to  a  seller. 

Between  court  decisions  purported  to  guar- 
antee freedom  to  associate  and  the  applica- 
tion and  enforcement  of  those  decisions  in 
such  a  way  as  to  deny  the  freedom  not  to  as- 
sociate. 
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Between  the  enactment  of  a  law  under  the 
so-called  title  of  "Civil  Rights"  purported  to 
guarantee  freedom  "from"  discrimination  and 
the  application  of  that  law  in  such  a  way  as 
to  compel  discrimination  by  destroying  free- 
dom of  choice. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  Inconsistency  be- 
tween a  pledge  of  allegiance  which  contains 
the  words  "One  Nation  Under  God"  and 
court  written  laws  which  deny  to  that  God 
admittance  to  the  classrooms  of  our  children. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  In- 
consistencies in  which  we  find  ourselves  en- 
trapped. I  am  inclined  to  attribute  our  pre- 
dicament: 

Not  to  our  action,  but  to  our  inaction; 

Not  to  our  choice,  but  to  our  surrender  of 
choice  to  somebody  else; 

Not  to  our  desire  to  follow,  but  to  our  fail- 
ure to  lead; 

Not  to  our  inability  to  prevent  It,  but  to  our 
Indifference  towards  It; 

Not  to  our  failure  to  recognize  the  threat, 
but  to  our  refusal  to  admit  its  Imminence. 

And  so  this  cornerstone  of  strength  of 
character  is  extremely  Important  because 
freedom  and  character  will  rise  and  fall  to- 
gether— and  freedom  cannot  long  endure 
where  there  Is  no  character  to  sustain  It. 
Freedom  is  a  precious  thing.  It  Is  a  God-given 
thing.  It  is  a  voluntary  thing.  But  freedom  is 
not  free,  and  It  must  not  be  tak^n  for 
granted.  It  was  won  through  sacrifice,  and  it 
must  be  maintained  through  sacrifice  wher- 
ever necessary.  It  can  be  lost  Just  as  surely, 
Just  as  completely — and  Just  as  perma- 
nently— tax  by  tax,  subsidy  by  subsidy,  and 
regulation  by  regulation,  as  it  can  bullet  by 
bullet,  bomb  by  bomb,  or  missile  by  missile. 

And,  so  there  you  have  one  man's  view  of 
the  basic  foundation  of  freedom.  It  Is  my 
feeling  that  we  are  witnessing  a  steady  de- 
cline of  freedom  In  America.  But  It  is  not 
too  late  to  stem  the  tide.  You  can  be  sure 
it  will  take  strength  of  character  of  indi- 
vidual citizens.  It  will  take  a  firm  application 
of  Christian  ethics  in  the  conduct  of  our 
relations  with  each  other.  It  will  take  the 
restoration  of  constitutional  limitations 
upon  government.  And  It  will  also  take  one 
thing  more. 

At  a  critical  period  In  Biblical  History 
when  Joshua  was  chosen  to  lead  the  Chil- 
dren of  Israel  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  he 
said  to  his  people — "Choose  you  this  Day 
whom  you  will  serve — but  as  for  me  and 
my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord." 

Some  years  ago  there  was  discovered  an 
epitaph  on  a  tombstone  along  the  coast  of 
Greece  It  read:  "A  shipwrecked  sailor  on 
this  coast  bids  you  set  sail — full  many  a 
ship,  ere  we  were  lost,  weathered  the  gale," 

Still  more  recently  In  the  news  was  a  45- 
year-old  Marine  Colonel  responding  to  a 
question  about  his  upcoming  space  attempt. 
He  said  to  the  people  of  America:  "Some  men 
will  die — but  keep  on  striving  for  your  goal." 

These  three  men  lived  centuries  apart,  but 
they  had  one  thing  in  common:  They  had 
faith.  They  had  faith  In  themselves.  They 
had  faith  in  their  fellowmen.  They  had 
faith  In  their  purpose.  And  above  all,  they 
had  faith  in  God. 

Real  fa^th  such  as  this  Is  a  living,  vital 
force — and  a  constant  source  of  strength 
and  comfort. 

The  very  faith  that  freedom  will  survive 
will,  in  itself,  help  freedom  to  survive.  But 
we  must  never  stop  working  at  it  If  we  are 
to  recapture  the  true  "Spirit  of  America.'-' 

To  make  our  work  most  effective  then,  we 
must  stand  on  the  first  cornerstone  we  men- 
tioned— a  fundamental  belief  in  and  reli- 
ance upon  God.  We  must  ask  Him  to  grant 
us  the  willingness  to  accept  those  things  In 
our  lives  which  cannot  be  changed.  We  must 
seek  from  Him  the  courage  to  change  those 
things  which  can  and  must  be  changed.  And 
we  must  look  to  Him  for  the  wisdom  to  know 
the  difference. 


COALITION  FOR  RURAL  AMER- 
ICA ENDORSES  HUMPHREY- 
TALMADGE  BILL— S.  2223 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  come  to  my  attention  a  speech  made 
by  former  Governor  Breathitt  endorsing 
S.  2223,  a  riiral  development  credit  bill, 
cosponsored  by  Herman  E.  Talmadge,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  myself  along  with  48 
other  Senators. 

The  President,  in  his  message  yester- 
day, also  endorsed  the  proposal  to  greatly 
expand  the  amount  of  credit  made  avail- 
able in  rural  areas. 

Former  Governor  Breathitt's  speech 
was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Shelby  Edward 
Southard,  of  the  Cooperative  League  of 
the  United  States.  He  states: 

It  is  such  a  good  speech  on  Rural  Develop- 
ment that  I  want  you  to  read  It  and  if  you 
agree,  perhaps  put  It  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  Mr.  South- 
ard's assessment  of  the  speech  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  his 
letter  and  former  Governor  Breathitt's 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Cooperative  League 

of  the  usa, 
Washington,  DC.  December  21, 1971. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  In  what  was 
for  me  a  memorable  address  at  the  armual 
meeting  of  Farmland  Industries  In  Kansas 
City  earlier  this  month,  former  Governor 
Breathitt  of  Kentucky  vigorously  endorsed 
S.  2223  (Humphrey-Talmadge  Rural  Devel- 
opment) bill.  It  is  such  a  good  speech  on 
Rural  Development  that  I  want  you  to  read 
it  (see  especially  pages  7  and  8)  and,  if  you 
agree,  perhaps  put  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

More  than  12,000  registered  for  the  Farm- 
land meeting  this  year. 
Sincerely. 

Shelby  Edward  Southard. 


Address  of  Former  Governor  Edward  T. 
BREATHrrr 

A  popular  songwriter  once  asked  this  na- 
tion facetiously,  "How  ya  gonna  keep  'em 
down  on  the  farm,  after  they've  seen  Paree?" 

That  was  a  funny  song  for  the  revelers 
in  Broadway  speakeasies  following  World 
War  1.  But  In  a  way,  the  song  proved  to  be 
prophetic,  and  we  in  the  New  Coalition  for 
Rural  America  don't  think  It's  funny  any- 
more. 

You  and  I  have  too  quietly  witnessed  the 
greatest  migration  of  human  beings  In  the 
history  of  mankind.  Thirty  million  Ameri- 
cans have  left  the  countryside  In  the  past 
thirty  years  for  the  major  cities.  Our  farm 
population  has  dwindled  to  the  point  where 
800.000  farms  produce  90  per  cent  of  all 
our  food  and  fiber.  Ninety-five  percent  of 
our  people  live  on  ten  percent  of  the  U.S. 
land  area,  and  14  million  people  have  been 
left  behind  in  Rural  America — many  of  them 
In  terrible  p>overty. 

The  President's  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Rural  Poverty  concluded  in  1967: 

"Rural  poverty  is  so  widespread,  and  so 
acute,  as  to  be  a  national  disgrace,  and  its 
consequences  have  swept  into  our  cities  vio- 
lently. The  urban  riots  during  1967  had 
their  roots  In  considerable  part  in  rural 
poverty.   A   high   proportion    of   the   people 


crowded  Into  city  slums  today  came  there 
from  rural  slums." 

No.  we  of  the  Coalition  for  Rural  America 
don't  think  it's  funny  any  longer. 

The  Coalition  is  newly  formed  and  has 
come  Into  existence  to  deal  with  a  problem 
of  long  standing  in  our  country.  Through 
a  complete  lack  of  any  governmental  policy 
we  have  permitted  rural  America  to  de- 
teriorate like  a  rusting  hand  plow  languish- 
ing in  a  fallen  down  barn,  while  the  social 
and  economic  problems  once  scattered  across 
the  thousands  of  square  miles  of  our  great 
land  have  become  compacted  into  urban 
ghettoes  where  they  have  become  both  mere 
evident  and  more  volatile.  As  former  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Freeman  says,  this  proc- 
ess couldn't  have  occurred  in  a  more  Insid- 
uously  efficient  way  if  we  had  planned  it 
in  our  national  policy  councils.  Governor 
Tlemann  and  I  have  been  chosen  to  lead  t^e 
Coalition  for  Rural  America.  In  directing 
the  activities  of  the  Coalition,  we  will  be 
guided  by  these  principles: 

We  are  strongly  in  support  of  a  structure 
of  agriculture  that  Includes  prosperous  fam- 
ily farms  and  an  economically  viable  mar- 
keting and  processing  system  based  In  rural 
areas. 

In  building  Rural  America,  our  aim  Is  to 
see  that  development  Is  consistent  with  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  a  quality 
environment. 

We  are  concerned,  not  Just  with  the  aggre- 
gate development  of  the  Rural  Economy,  but 
with  eliminating  the  causes  and  ameliorat- 
ing the  effects  of  rural  poverty,  through  such 
measures  as  welfare  reform  and  public  serv- 
ice employment. 

We  are  committed  to  the  principle  of  equal 
concern  for,  and  equal  Involvement  of,  all 
the  people  of  Rural  America,  without  dis- 
crimination on  any  basis.  . 

Admittedly  these  are  broad  purposes  that 
take  in  a  lot  of  territory.  But  the  need  clearly 
exists.  The  people  who  live  in  Rural  America 
need  a  voice,  and  we  hope  to  give  It  to  them. 
One  thing  Is  certain.  The  great  American 
dream  resides  uneasily  in  the  suburbs  of  our 
great  cities,  whUe  the  news  media  and  the 
policy  makers  have  all  but  forgotten  the 
hardworking  people  in  Rural  America. 

It  is  not  only  the  rural  poor  who  have  been 
forgotten.  Since  the  depression  we  have  paid 
great  lip  service  to  the  family  farm  while 
generally  pursuing  farm  policies  designed  to 
promote  corporate  and  conglomerate  farm- 
ing. 

The  farmer  spends  over  $40  billion  a  year 
for  goods  and  services  to  produce  crops  and 
livestock;  and  another  $16  billion  a  year  to 
buy  the  things  which  city  people  biiy  like 
appliances,  clothing,  drugs  and  furniture. 
Three  out  of  every  ten  Jobs  In  this  country 
exist  because  they  are  related,  in  some  way. 
to  agriculture. 

Our  food  is  Inexpensive  because  one  hour 
of  farm  labor  produces  nearly  seven  times  as 
much  food  and  other  crops  as  It  did  In  1919. 
Crop  production  per  acre  has  doubled. 

That's  the  kind  of  friend  we  all  have  In 
the  American  farmer.  Yet  what  do  we  give 
him  in  return. 

The  President  doesn't  even  bother  to  send 
a  farm  message  to  the  Congress.  Last  year's 
farm  bill  was  rammed  down  the  throat  of 
Congress  with  the  threat  of  "either  this  or 
nothing."  A  proposal  has  been  made  to 
abolish  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
combining  It  Into  an  omnibus  agency  that 
would  clearly  favor  urban  areas. 

And  what  Is  happening  In  the  country- 
side? The  farmer  is  getting  17  cents  a  pound 
for  hogs;  90  cents  a  bushel  for  corn;  and  as 
little  as  $1.10  a  bushel  for  wheat.  His  net 
profit  margin  hovers  around  two  or  three 
percent. 

Parity  Is  at  68  percent,  the  lowest  level 
since  the  depression. 

Something  Is  seriously  wrong,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  It's  simply  a  matter  of  fact  that 
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there  aren't  enough  people  In  Washington 
who  any  longer  give  a  hoot  about  Rural 
America. 

Well  I  care,  and  I  know  that  you  do  too. 
but  we  have  to  get  the  message  to  the  people 
who  count. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  to  do  me  a  favor  right 
here  and  now.  Stand  with  me  here  and  let's 
show  our  appreciation  to  the  hardworking 
men  and  women  who  have  the  courage  to 
stick  It  out  In  American  Agriculture  today. 
Let's  stand  here  and  give  them  an  ovation! 
Since  the  depression  we  have  heard  talk 
about  Rural  Development,  but  something 
seems  wrong.  Somehow  there  has  been  only 
talk  and  not  much  action. 

In  the  past  ten  years  we  have  heard  a  lot 
of  talk  about  balanced  national  growth — a 
balance  between  rural  and  urban  America. 
Again,  we  have  Just  heard  talk.  There  are 
about  200  Federal  A.sslstance  programs  de- 
signed in  whole  or  in  part  to  help  Rural 
America  and  somehow  they  are  not  having 
an  economic  impact  that  would  promote  bal- 
anced growth. 

Balanced  growth  for  the  United  States  is 
hardly  a  controversial  objective.  It  is  accepted 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  something  that 
Is  desirable  and  which  should  be  encour- 
aged. But  what  does  it  really  mean  and  how 
can  it  be  accomplished?  The^e  are  questions 
that  have  never  really  been  adequately  an- 
swered, by  either  Government  or  the  private 
sector,  and  the  search  for  these  answers  Is 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  the  coalition  has 
been  formed. 

Clearly  seme  new  approaches  are  needed. 
Some  of  our  rural  programs — especially 
some  of  the  farm  programs — are  relics  of  an 
earlier  time  when  things  were  different  than 
they  are  now.  These  programs  were  developed 
without  a  realization  of  what  farm  mechani- 
zation, three  wars  and  vast  urban  Industrial 
expansion  would  do. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  Is  considerable 
evidence  that  much  of  the  continuing  re- 
search and  human  development  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Government  do  not  promote  bal- 
anced national  growth,  but  merely  speed  up 
the  migration  process  from  rural  to  urban 
society. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
Instance,  Is  still  sponsoring  research  Into  the 
development  of  more  efficient  machinery 
which  will  take  more  and  more  people  off  the 
farm. 

It's  easy  to  understand  the  motivation  for 
these  efforts.  They  are  part  of  a  de^re  to  In- 
crease production  and  decrease  t  operating 
costs.  But  when  Is  someone  golifg  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  social  costs  of /continued 
migration  out?  / 

Take  a  look  at  the  age  of  oiip^rm  popula- 
tion. It's  old.  '^ 

Obviously,  certain  factors  will  take  hold 
to  prevent  this  from  happening,  but  at  the 
present  rates  of  farm  family  outmlgratlon.  In 
20  years  there  will  be  no  one  left  In  America 
who  knows  how  to  operate  a  farm.  Then  no 
amount  of  fancy  new  machines  wUl  be 
enou;;h  to  restore  our  proud  claim  as  the  best 
fed  nation  In  the  world  at  the  lowest  cost 
in  terms  of  take  home  pay. 

This  dire  prediction  Is  not  going  to  take 
place.  But  who  are  our  farmers  likely  to  be 
If  the  trend  continues?  They  will  be  em- 
ployees of  large  corporations. 

There  are  some  who  will  give  reasons  why 
this  will  not  come  to  pass  either,  but  few  can 
contest  the  fact  that  a  young  man  today  who 
Is  not  born  Into  the  owpershlp  of  farm  land 
will  And  It  all  but  in^posslble  to  get  a  start 
In  agriculture. 

The  new  approaches  must  also  recognize 
that  the  solutions  to  our  rural  problems  must 
be  arrived  at  in  a  far  different  manner  than 
has  historically  been   the  ctise. 

Our  problems  are  totally  Inter-related  and 
equally  complex,  and  they  cannot  be  resolved 
In  Isolation.  As  the  President  said  In  his  1970 
State  of  the  Union  Message: 


"What  Rural  America  needs  most  Is  a  new 
kind  of  assistance.  It  needs  to  be  dealt  with 
not  as  a  separate  nation  but  as  part  of  an 
overall   growth   policy  for   America." 

With  this  In  mind,  the  Coalition  has  de- 
velop>ed  certain  legislative  objectives  de- 
scribed by  Governor  Tlemann  as: 

"The  direct  Infusion  of  dollars  Into  the 
rural  economic  system — The  Investment  of 
Job  tax  credit,  Non-Agricultural  credit,  and 
the  regional  approach  toward  public  works 
assistance. 

Our  reasoning  Is  simple  enough.  Our  or- 
ganization is  composed  of  a  number  of  former 
Governors.  Through  sometimes  brutal  ex- 
perience, they  have  learned  what  works  to 
stimulate  economic  development. 

Both  Governor  Tlemann  and  myself  testi- 
fied on  behalf  of  S.  2223.  This  bill  provides 
for  a  Rural  Development  credit  and  Incen- 
tives. Introduced  by  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  a'ld  Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge 
to  promote  rural  economic  development  this 
legislation  has  been  co-sponsored  by  fifty 
members  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  is  important, 
becau.se  It  would  reverse  a  serious  trend  and 
begin  to  infuse  new  money  Into  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  countryside  U.S.A. 

This  is  a  big  and  complicated  bill.  It  may 
not  pass  without  the  aggressive  support  of 
groups  like  yours. 

Again  I  say  we  must  stop  talking  about 
balanced  national  growth  and  begin  to  do 
something  about  It.  Take  a  look  at  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past  to  stimulatp  economic 
development  in  rural  areas,  such  as  waterway 
development  and  reclamation  projects.  They 
worked.  They  stimulated  development  where 
there  was  none  before.  They  were  among  the 
few  federal  actions  planned  and  executed  on 
the  basis  of  cost-benefit  ratio. 

The  Humphrey-Talmadge  Rural  Develop- 
ment Credit  BUI  would  expand  the  activities 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  encompass 
all  federal  rural  development  projects — a 
total  approach,  rather  than  one  based  solely 
on  farming. 

This  Is  something  I  believe  Is  sorely  needed. 
We  have  rural  development  programs  scat- 
tered among  so  many  government  depart- 
ments that  President  Nixon's  Task  Force  on 
Rural  Development  couldn't  even  locate  all  of 
them. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  a  large  em- 
ployer of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people, 
who  take  home  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  paychecks.  But  ^rhere  are  the 
federal  facilities  located? 

Now  this  Is  a  good  example  of  how  they 
care  about  balanced  growth : 

At  one  time,  those  federal  offices  were  In 
the  central  cities.  But  now  the  goverhinent 
doesn't  even  have  the  courage  to  leave  the 
Jobs  In  the  central  cities.  It's  moving  them 
out  to  the  suburbs,  following  the  trend  of 
private  business. 

Each  year,  the  federal  government  spends 
millions  for  many  kinds  of  research  and 
development.  But  where  does  that  money  go? 
It  goes  to  the  Harvards  and  the  M.I.T,s 
and  the  Berkeleys.  It  might  be  argued  that 
those  Institutions  have  the  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ners. But  I  ask  simply  If  the  Nobel  Prize 
winners  aren't  there  because  the  federal 
R&D  dollars  are  there?  And  I  also  wonder 
how  many  of  these  men  would  have  become 
Nobel  Prize  winners  without  the  R&D 
money. 

If  we  really  want  balanced  national  growth, 
why  don't  we  spend  sc-me  of  these  dollars  at 
places  Uke  the  University  of  Kentucky  or  the 
University  of  South  Dakota?  I  subrrilt  that 
this  Is  partly  because  no  one  ever  questioned 
the  system  before. 

And  what  about  credit? 
There  simply  Isn't  enough  of  It  avllable  In 
rural  America  to  stimulate  local  growth  and 
a  real  trend  toward  balanced  development. 
Small  town  banks  either  don't  have  the  re- 
sources to  lend  great  amounts  of  money  for 
venture  an*  enterprise  capital,  or  they  tend 
to  hoard   assets.   There   are  small   towns  In 


this   country  where  the   banks  don't  even 
give  auto  loans. 

I  believe  that  the  President's  call  for  an 
Investment  tax  credit  will  do  much  to  stim- 
ulate economic  development  In  rural  areas. 
In  fact,  the  Coalition  feels  sufficiently  strong 
about  the  use  of  tax  Incentives  to  spur  eco- 
nomic development  that  we  are  vigorously 
supporting  an  amendment  by  Senator  Pear- 
son of  Kansas  to  provide  a  differential  in 
favor  of  enterprises  that  locate  In  rural 
areas. 

An  Investment  tax  credit  of  the  type  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Pearson  is  a  powerful  eco- 
nomic tool.  It  can  be  used  quickly  and  is 
relatively  simple  to  administer.  Since  it  relies 
on  the  initiative  of  the  private  sector,  it  has 
the  potential  to  be  more  effective  than  direct 
federal  spending.  The  leverage  gained  from 
such  an  incentive  can  be  tremendous.  For 
example,  under  Senator  Pearson's  amend- 
ment, if  ncA-  rural  Investment  Is  stimulated 
and  takes  advantages  cf  the  investment  tax 
credit,  every  dollar  lost  to.  or  In  effect  spent 
by,  the  federal  treasury  will  be  matched  by 
seven  dollars  Invested  by  the  private  sector 
in  rural  America.  It  also  has  the  advantage 
of  encouraging  rural  industrial  development 
without  destroying  the  tax  base  of  rural  com- 
munities— when  tax  incentives  are  left  to 
the  state  or  local  commu.ilties  alone,  those 
who  can  least  afford  the  loss  of  revenues  are 
often  these  who  have  to  make  the  biggest 
concessions  to  attract  Industry. 

Federal  assistance  programs  are  fine.  But 
what  is  needed  in  the  countryside  Is  money — 
investment  money  that  can  go  directly  to 
work. 

Manpower  programs  and  the  like  are  Just 
fine,  but  they  can  only  supplement  this  basic 
need.  There  Is  no  point  in  training  a  man 
from  the  country  to  run  a  drill  press  If  there 
is  no  possibility  that  there  will  be  a  nearby 
drill  press  to  operate.  He  will  slmplv  take 
his  new  skill  to  a  major  city.  whsre/Tt  can 
make  money  for  him.  As  important  a^  things 
like  vocational  training  are,  they  \iCTll  only 
speed  up  the  migration  process  unless  there 
is  local  development  capital  to  put  new  trade 
skills  to  work. 

Now  I  want  you  to  notice  something.  I 
began  this  speech  talking  about  family 
farmers,  and  now  I  am  talking  about  drill 
press  operators. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  quite  simple.  Rural 
America  Is  no  longer  made  up  of  a  predomi- 
nantly farm  population.  It  Is  as  complex  a 
society  as  urban  America  and  must  be  viewed 
accordingly.  The  Coalition  clearly  recognizes 
the  need  to  tie  together  these  diverse  Inter- 
ests In  order  to  mutually  reinforce  all  seg- 
ments of  rural  America.  Unless  this  happens 
the  future  of  rural  America  will  continue  to 
be  marked  by  continued  outmlgratlon  and 
a  further  loss  of  our  youth  to  the  cities.  This 
need  not  happen.  This  will  not  happen  If 
strong  and  vigorous  leadership  Is  able  to  de- 
fine and  fight  for  the  real  rural  America  In 
all  Its  complexities.  This  Is  your  challenge. 
Your  challenge  because  you  have  success- 
fully represented  that  key  figure  in  our  pop- 
ulation— the  farmer.  We  must  now  expand 
our  horizons  and  develop  a  rural  America 
that  can  bring  together  all  the  different  eco- 
nomics so  that  all  can  together  create  a 
strong  and  dynamic  rural  America. 


THE   54TH   ANNIVERSARY   OF 
UKRAINIAN   INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Ukraine  is  a  history  of  strug- 
gle. These  valiant  people  have  carried 
on  their  fight  for  independence  for  many 
centuries. 

In  the  closing  montiis  of  World  War  I, 
the  Ukrainians  established  their  own 
government.  But  within  a  few  years  the 
Ukraine  was  again  vmder  the  heel  of  a 
new  oppressor,  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Last  Saturday  marked  the  54th  an- 
niversary of  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ukraine.  On  that  day 
Ukrainians  in  the  Free  World  celebrated 
to  give  proof  that  the  spirit  of  48  million 
persons  is  not  broken. 

Despite  the  more  than  lialf  century  of 
Soviet  rule  over  the  Ukraine,  these  people 
have  not  lost  their  desire  for  independ- 
ence; this  desire  is  very  much  alive  and 
grows  stronger  each  year. 

We  must  not  forget  the  heroic  struggle 
of  these  people. 

I  join  with  the  Ukrainian  people  living 
in  the  State  of  Arizona  in  paying  tribute 
to  those  who  carry  on  the  fight  for 
freedom. 


TRAGEDY  IN  ULSTER^XIV— NBC 
TELEVISION  DOCUMENTARY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uaiy  11,  1972,  the  Nation  was  treated  to 
a  remarkable  and  moving  tele\1sion  doc- 
umentary on  the  situation  in  Northern 
Ireland.  The  program — prepared  as  an 
NBC  News  White  Paper  by  Robert  North- 
shield,  and  entitled  "Suffer  the  Little 
Children" — vividly  and  eloquently  d^ 
scribes  the  terrible  effects  of  the  killing 
and  brutality  in  Belfast  on  the  children 
of  that  troubled  city. 

I  commended  NBC  and  Mr.  North- 
shield  for  their  insight  and  courage  in 
helping  America  to  understand  the  very 
real  tragedy  that  is  now  unfolding  in 
Ulster,  and  the  way  it  is  brutalizing  the 
children,  the  most  innocent  victims  of 
the  terror.  I  believe  that  the  program  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  of  us  concerned  with 
achieving  an  immediate  end  to  the  vio- 
lence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tran- 
script of  the  program  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  together  with  an  excerpt  from  a 
column  reviewing  the  broadcast,  written 
by  John  J.  O'Connor,  and  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  January  13,  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  13,  1972] 

TV:  "StTFFER  Little  Chiu>ren"  op  Northebn 

Ireland 

(By  John  J.  O'Connor) 
The  most  successful  offering  of  the  week 
turned  out  to  be  an  hour-long  National 
Broadcasting  Company  documentary  on 
Northern  Ireland.  But  this  being  television, 
that  program  could  also  claim  Its  quotient  of 
bad  news,  namely  the  glaring  lack  of  spon- 
sors, enlightened  or  otherwise. 

The  subject  of  Northern  Ireland,  or  the 
Irish  generally.  Isn't  easy.  Last  Saturday 
morning  on  "Take  a  Giant  Step"  several 
youngsters  put  It  succinctly.  Ticking  off  the 
world's  disaster  areas,  such  as  Vietnam  and 
Bangladesh,  they  ended  up  with  Belfast  as 
"the  hardest  one  of  all  to  understand." 
Whether  the  basic  problem  Is  seen  as  reli- 
gious, economic  or  political,  no  proposed  solu- 
tion is  yet  totally  convincing.  The  potentials 
of  reunification,  for  Instance,  have  to  con- 
tend with  the  mediocre  economic  progress 
of  southern  Ireland  over  Its  last  50  years  of 
Independence. 

Still  "the  troubles"  exist,  and  have  been 
existing  for  the  last  100  years  In  a  land  of 
Intensely  practicing  Christians.  A  few  weeks 
fgo,  the  American  Broadcasting  Company 
^oducer-wrrlter  Ernest  Pendrell  presented  a 
broad  and  effective  examination  in  "Terror 


In  Northern  Ireland."  N.B.C.'s  "Suffer  the 
Little  Children,"  seen  Tuesday  evening, 
focused  on  the  effects  on  Belfast's  children 
of  the  violence  between  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants. 

With  Robert  Northshleld  as  producer  and 
reporter,  an  N3.C.  crew  spent  all  of  last 
November  recording  primarily  the  comments 
and  reactions  of  children,  most  of  them 
Catholic  because  the  Protestants  did  not 
want  their  children  to  participate.  The  thor- 
oughly affecting  portrait  captured  normal 
children  In  an  abnormal  situation  that,  on 
both  sides,  was  leading  to  the  "rearing  of 
another  generation  of  bigots." 

For  the  Catholics,  there  Is  the  reality  of 
British  soldiers  and  internment  without  trial. 
For  the  Protestants,  there  Is  the  terrorism 
of  the  Irish  Republican  Army.  The  Irish  chil- 
dren, who  happen  to  be  a  remarkably  attrac- 
tive and  articulate  group,  are  eloquent  on 
those  realities,  yet  neither  the  Catholic  nor 
Protestant  child  seems  able  to  truly  define 
his  hated  enemy  on  the  other  side  of  the 
segregation  fence. 

"Suffer  the  Little  Children"  coUected  a 
series  of  remarkable  Images:  children  play- 
ing In  the  rubble  of  a  bombed-out  home,  the 
funeral  of  a  young  man,  bitter  women  blow- 
ing celebration  whistles  after  the  shooting  of 
a  British  soldier,  a  young  boy  and  girl  dis- 
cussing their  knowledge  of  guerrilla  weapons, 
young  people  In  a  pub  singing  boozlly  senti- 
mental song  about  past  wars  and  victories,  a 
housewife  staggering  out  of  her  home  after 
having  been  hit  In  the  face  by  a  soldier's 
stray  rubber  bullet. 

Beautifully  filmed,  the  program  was 
directed  by  Fred  Flamenhaft  and  edited  by 
Chris  Callery.  Tsiklng  a  different  approach,  It 
brought  new  Insight  to  an  Incredible  war  In 
which  "both  sides  are  losing." 


[NBC  News  White  Paper,  Jan.  11.  1972) 
SurrER  the  LrrrLE  CHn.OREN 
(Produced  and   reported  by  Robert  North- 
shield) 

Narrator.  His  name  Is  Joe  McCann.  He 
spent  November  1971  In  Belfast.  So  did  we, 
a  documentary  film  unit  from  NBC  News. 
Everything  you  will  see  and  hear  In  the 
next  hour  was  seen  and  heard  In  that  one 
month,  November,  1971.  It  Is  very  little  of 
what  happened  to  that  troubled  city  that 
month. 

The  most  significant  thing  that  happened 
to  Joe  McCann  that  month  Is  that  he  ex- 
isted on  one  side  of  something  called  the 
"peace  line,"  an  Iron  wall  that  separates 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  wall  Is  an 
official  acknowledgment  of  the  power  of 
fear  and  a  guarantee  of  continued  hatred. 

Nowhere  else  In  the  world,  only  In  Bel- 
fast, do  the  official  maps  make  such  a  guar- 
antee. 

Man.  Somebody  pointed  out  to  me  the 
other  day  that  the  trouble  vras  now  In  Its 
fourth  year,  which  carries  for  most  people, 
for  me  certainly,  the  frightening  Implication 
that  there  are  children  now  running  about 
the  streets  who  have  never  really  known 
normal  life. 

Of  course,  the  thing  that  we  will  be 
very  disturbed  about  as  psychiatrists  are 
the  long  term  effects.  What  we  are  doing 
about  that  Is  that  we  are  rearing  another 
generation  of  bigots  who  are  going  to  hate. 

Narrator.  Among  many  things  Christ  said 
that  these  passionate  Christians  dldnt  hear 
was  this:  "Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
Me.  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  Is  the 
Kingdom  of  God." 

Every  Catholic  neighborhood  In  Belfast  Is 
a  ghetto.  Not  each  ghetto  is  poor,  but  ev- 
eryone who  live  there  Is  impoverished  by 
the  fact  of  segregation.  This  is  a  world  of 
tradition.  Some  of  it  Is  beautlftil. 

(Church  service  In  music.) 

Some  of  the  tradition  Is  of  treason  and 
of  glories  that  never  were. 


Man.  Are  we  ready,  lads?  (Leads  group 
singing.)  "We  are  the  boys  of  Waxford, 
.  .  .  with  heart  and  hand,  and  .  .  .  the  darling 
chain,  and  free  our  name  at  last." 

Narrator.  And  there  are  new  traditions 
growing.  The  funeral  of  Michael  McLamln 
on  the  first  day  of  November  was  the  first  of 
Its  kind  that  month.  There  were  nine  more 
before  November  was  done.  Through  them 
all.  there  were  children  growing. 

(Pimeral  service  in  chant  and  song.) 
Priest.  Oh,  God.  who  Is  always  ready  to  be 
merciful  and  to  spare  us.  we  make  this  prayer 
to  You  on  behalf  of  Your  servant  Michael, 
whom  You  have  commanded  to  depart  this 
life.  Bid  Your  holy  angels  to  receive  him  and 
lead  him  home  to  Paradise. 
(HaU  Mary's.) 

Narrator:  Violence  and  pathos  are  ever 
more  common  in  Belfast  now.  But  they  are 
only  a  part  of  the  long  tradition  of  poverty, 
unemployment,  bitter  hatred  and  family  love 
that  form  a  boundary  around  a  Catholic 
ghetto.  Within  It.  there  are  a  subjugated  mi- 
nority, few  hopes,  many  fears,  and  dozens  of 
myths  about  an  Ireland  that  once  included 
four  kingdoms  but  now  has  but  three.  Ulster, 
this  place.  Is  the  one  that's  lost. 

Woman  (singing).  "What  did  I  have,  said 
the  fine  old  one.  What  did  I  have?  This  proud 
old  one  did  say.  I  had  four  green  fields.  Each 
one  as  a  Jewel.  But  Jaybirds  came,  and  tried 
to  take  them  from  me.  I  had  fine  brown  sons. 
They  sought  to  save  my  Jewels.  They  fought 
and  they  died,  and  that  was  my  grief,  said 
she. 

"Long  time  ago,  said  the  fine  old  one.  Long 
time  ago,  that  proud  old  woman  did  say,  there 
was  water  and  bread,  thundering  and  chilly. 
My  people  died  by  mountain,  valley  and  field. 
And  their  walling  cries,  they  reached  the  very 
heavens.  A*id  my  four  green  fields  ran  red 
with  the  blood,  said  she. 

"What  have  I  now?  said  the  fine  old  wom- 
an. What  have  I  now?  that  proud  old  woman 
did  say.  I  have  four  green  fields,  one  of  them's 
In  bondage.  In  strangers'  hands  that  tried  to 
take  It  from  me.  But  my  thousand  sons,  as 
brave  as  were  their  fathers,  and  my  four 
green  fields,  will  bloom  once  again,  said  she." 
(Street  noise,  children's  voices.) 
Ckiu>.  Here  they  come  I 
Narrator,  The  British  Army  has  been  In 
Northern    Ireland    in    force    this    time    since 
August    1969.   Since   JvUy    1970,   the   British 
Army  has  been  at  war  with  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic community.  Both  sides  are  losing. 

On  this  November  afternoon,  a  patrolling 
soldier  was  shot,  and  In  his  enemies  there 
was  no  compassion. 

The  war  is  fought  relentlessly,  probably 
finally,  on  hundreds  of  bizarre  battlefields. 
(Children's  voices — Not  clear.) 
Child.  I  climbed  up  a  wall,  and  I  saw  two 
men  on  stretchers.  They  were  policemen,  and 
I  saw — I  shall  tell  you  how  they  were  shot. 
A  car  pulled  outside  of  .  .  .  (words  not  clear) 
.  .  .  and  a  man  and  a  woman  got  out.  At  the 
same  time,  the  police  car  stopped  and  said  . . . 
Suddenly  there  were  shots.  The  man  and  the 
woman  ran  out  and  got  In  a  car  and  got 
away. 

Man.  In  reality,  a  lot  of  these  children 
are  terribly  frightened.  Now,  to  me,  the  Brit- 
ish soldier  Is  more  or  less  the  kindly  Tonuny. 
but  I  have  to  accept  that  children  in  a  cer- 
tain culture  have  been  brought  up  with  a 
very  strong  concept  of  their  Irlshness.  and 
that  they  do  regard  the  British  as  the  In- 
vader, and  even  before  the  first  rubber  bullet 
Is  fired,  the  British  soldier  has  the  Image  of 
the  jack-booted  Invader. 

And  these  children  are  terrified  of  the 
soldiers,  and  they  believe  that  they  have  to 
defend  themselves.  I  have  been  in  riot  situ- 
ations, and  I  have  experienced  this  fear  my- 
self. When  you  see  these  chaps  coming 
through  the  smoke  with  their  riders,  their 
gruns  and  their  shields.  It's  a  terrifying  ex- 
perience. I've  seen  people,  children,  adults, 
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turn  absolutely  chalk-white  when  the  sol- 
diers appeared. 

And  I  think  that  this  element  of  fear  has 
been  very  much  underplayed  and  underesti- 
mated. 
(Song.) 

Nabkator.  Every  night  the  warriors  cele- 
brate with  old  tftyths  and  new  hopes. 
(Song  contlnii^e.) 

Narrator.  And  the  war  comes  home. 
(Street  noise,  shrieks,  violence,  voices.) 
Narrator.  What  happened  to  us  was  made 
possible  by  a  law  that  would  be  unthinkable 
In  the  United  States.  It  was  designed  50 
years  ago  to  take  terror  off  the  streets.  Since 
tt  was  invoked  again  last  August,  about  a 
thousand  people  have  been  taken  to  this 
place.  Interned  without  trial,  hearing,  or  con- 
frontation with  charges.  It  Is  called  Long 
Kesh.  It  Is  a  Umbo. 

In  November,  there  were  about  50O  men  In 
Long  Kesh.  Every  one  of  them  was  reported 
to  be  a  Roman  Catholic.  Long  Kesh  and  the 
Special  Powers  Act  are  monuments  In  a  war 
that  the  society  and  Its  authorities  still  flght 
against  the  Irish  Republican  Army. 

The  government  hoped  to  stop  the  I.R"A.  in 
Its  fighting  by  Interning  all  Its  leaders.  But 
the  war  has  intensified  dramatically  since 
then.  The  modern  I.R.A.  has  the  same  old 
goal :  a  union  of  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
Republic  to  the  south.  Some  of  Its  soldiers 
are  children. 

Voice.  We  are  taught  to  respect  weapons, 
not  to  become  .  .  .  (words  not  clear)  .  .  . 
If  we  could  have  a  peaceful  revolution,  we 
would  want  this,  but  this  is  an  Impossibil- 
ity, because  .  .  .  the  Catholic  resistance  are 
not  prepared  to  give  up  their  riches  and  hand 
them  over  to  the  working  class  who  need  the 
Catholics  for  them  to  keep  them  In  their 
positions  and  .  .  .  struggle.  So,  we  will  have 
to  make  this,  ar^  If  they  use  weapons  against 
us.  we  will  certainly  use  weapons  against 
them. 

Narrator.   Well,   have  you   ever   had   rea- 
son to  use  this  weapons  training  of  yours? 
Youth.  Yes,  I've  used  a  gun,  but  I've  never 
killed  anyone. 
Narr.\tor.  But  have  you  seen  people  killed? 
Youth.  I've  seen  people  killed,  yes. 
Narrator.  And  surely  you're  prepared  to  do 
such  a  job  if  it's  necessary,  I  suppose? 

Youth.  I'd  be  prepared  to  defend  myself 
and  any  of  my  friends  because  it's  a  very  hard 
thing  to  go  out  deliberately  to  kill.  We  don't 
do  this.  We  defend.  If  the  British  Army  are 
going  to  shoot  at  us.  we  shoot  at  them.  It's 
either  kill  or  be  killed.  And  we  don't  use 
violence;  we  use  defensive  action.  We  don't 
preach  a  kind  of  gospel  of  go  out  and  have 
a  riot  and  shoot  British  soldiers  Just  for  the 
fun  of  it.  There's  a  reason  why  they're  shot, 
and  the  reason  is  because  they  shoot  at  us 
and  they  murder  our  people.  They  subject 
old  people  to  torture  and  brutality,  and 
they  can't  be  allowed  to  run  wild.  If  they 
came  over  here  and  thought  they'd  get  away 
with  it.  we'd  be  suffering  a  hell  of  a  lot  more 
now,  but  you  must  understand  that  we  are 
guerrillas,  an  urban  guerrilla  group,  and  we 
take  our  time,  and  that's  It. 

NARR.ATOR.  And  do  you  feel  that  as  of  now 
you're  about  even?  Do  you  owe  them  any 
or  are  they  ahead  of  you  or  are  you  ahead 
of  them? 

Youth.  Well,  It's  not  a  ame  of  numbers, 
you  know.  We're  not  playing  games.  We 
don't  collect  scores.  We  are  the  army  of  the 
people,  and  that's  not  a  carnival  show  now. 
We  don't  keep  on  record  how  many  British 
soldiers  we  have  killed,  but  we  remember  all 
the  Irish  people  who  have  been  murdered  at 
the  hands  of  British  forces. 

Narrator.  You  must  be  too  young  to  be  In- 
volved in  the  weapons  training.  Sean.  What 
do  you  do? 

Child.  We  get  trained  In  weapons,  but  we 
don't  use  the  weapons  .  .  .  with  the  armor. 
Narrator.  Do  you  know  how  to  use  weap- 
ons? 


Sean.  Yes. 

Narrator.  Which  ones? 
Sean.  The  Luger,  short  arms. 
Narrator.  And  you've  had  target  practice 
and  so  on? 
Sean.  Yes. 

Narrator.  Do  you  use  live  ammunition? 
Sean.  Yes  .  .  . 

Man.  Sean,  could  you  kill  someone?  Would 
you  be  willing  to  use  that  pistol? 

Sean.  If  I  have  to  .  .  .  (not  clear)  ...  Ill 
use  It. 
Man.  Have  ybu  worked  with  explosives? 
Sean.  Not  yet.  Just  worked  with  guns,  but 
I  know — we've  been  taught  about  it. 
Man.  How  old  are  you? 
Sean.  Fourteen. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Narrator.  On  each  November  morning  In 
1971,  part  of  the  British  Army  did  a  slow 
march  through  part  of  Its  homeland.  The 
soldiers  sought  hidden  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion and  specific  enemies  of  the  state.  Some- 
times they  found  some.  On  this  morning, 
while  we  watched,  they  seemed  to  find  noth- 
ing more  than  children  late  for  school  be- 
cause of  the  excitement. 

Man.  Tell  me  about  the  soldiers.  What  did 
they  do? 

Chh-d.  They  kind  of  laughed  .  .  .  (difficult 
accent)  .  .  .  Mommy  looked  In  at  the  bed,  at 
me,  and  .  .  .  help  him  with  his  purse  ...  I 
asked  here  .  .  .  telephone  .  .  .  she  went  out 
again,  overheard  glass  breaking.  There  was 
glass  here  in  the  door  .  .  .  and  at  the  glass 
window,  and  they're  always  smashing  at  that 
window.  They  were  smashing  away  at  It,  and 
then  there  were  two  of  their  bullets,  and  after 
that,  and  they  came  In  there  and  .  .  .  they 
came  in  through  It.  and  they  were  Just  stand- 
ing there  and  staring  and  staring.  After  that, 
Dad  put  on  his  coat  and  Mommy  said  to 
him.  "Where  are  you  going?"  And  Daddy  says, 
"I  don't  know."  And  after  that  he  took  his 
coat  off.  Mommy  had  ...  In  the  oven. 

Narrator.  This  Is  a  Catholic  school,  so  the 
girls  here  are  more  familiar  with  the  v:\r 
than  the  Protestant  children  in  public 
schools.  Joan  McKnlght  Is  a  very  good  stu- 
dent, usually.  She  showed  us  her  work  book 
and  a  writing  assignment.  She  had  been 
given  a  grade  of  "excellent."  Between  that 
lesson  and  the  next,  a  bomb  went  off  at  night 
near  her  home.  Next  day,  she  tried  to  repeat 
the  assignment. 
Girl.  Don't  have  nothing  to  tell  you. 
Man.  Don't  you  have  anything  to  tell 
me?  Don't — no,  leave  that  don't  touch  It, 
sweetie.  Tell  me,  you  started  to  talk  before 
about  Protestants.  Do  you  know  any  Prot- 
estants? 

Girl.  No.  Protestants  .  .  .  are  they?  Tlie 
Protestant  church,  they  have  the  Protestant 
school  kids. 

Man-.  What  is  a  Protestant? 
GniL.  I  don't  know. 
Man.  Are  you  afraid  of  them?  Why? 
Girl.  Well.  I'm  Just  scared  of  soldiers. 
Man.  Well,  do  you  think  they're  the  same 
as  soldiers? 

Girl.  Yes.  They  really  shoot,  and  they  have 
real  bullets. 

Man.  The  soldiers  have  real  bullets? 
Girl.  And  the  green  ones  have  toy  bullets. 
Man.  Is  that  right? 

Girl.  We  play  guns  .  .  .  (crackling  noises, 
like  shots) 

Man.  I  said  earlier  that  by  and  large  chil- 
dren weren't  disturbed  psychologically  in  a 
short  time.  Of  course  we  have  some  excep- 
tions to  this  general  rule.  We  have  some  very 
particular  stresses  that  are  op>erating  In  cer- 
tain homes,  such  that  some  children  see  their 
homes  being  burnt  down.  Some  children  wit- 
ness relatives  being  shot  dead,  and  then  a 
third  stress  that  has  occurred  In  the  last  few 
months  is  the  fact  that  fathers  have  been 
taken  away,  so  some  children  have  seen  the 
army  calling  through  the  night,  taking  a 
father  out  of  bed,  and  the  father  has  been 


missing  from  the  home  now  for  three  or  foup 
months. 

And  this  Is  a  stress,  and  this  will  certainly 
cause  considerable  disturbance  in  tses* 
young  children. 

Man.  Now,  where — is  your  daddy  home 
now? 

Child.  Nope. 

Man.  Where  Is  he? 

Child.  Long  Kesh. 

Man.  And  do  you  know  what  Long  Kesh  Is? 

Child  (not  clear).  Tell  me  that  much.  (?) 

Man.  How  long  has  he  been  there? 

Child.  I  couldn't  tell  you  because  I  don't 
know. 

Man.  What— when  will  he  be  home,  do 
you  know? 

Child.  Don't  know.  My  Mommy  said  he 
may  be  home  at  Christmas,  but  she  said, 
don't  be  getting  your  wishes  up  because  he 
migi»t  not.  That's  all  I  know. 

Narrator.  Most  of  the  girls  like  to  Ulk 
to  us.  Tliey  were  demonstrative  and  open  and 
trusting.  Michele  was  unique.  It  seemed  that 
there  had  been  a  terrible  loss  of  Innocence. 

(Conversation  drowned  In  background 
noise.) 

Narrator.  We  went  back  to  St.  Vincent's 
School  on  another  day  that  month.  There 
had  been  a  change  In  the  classroom. 

WoiiAN.  Well,  she  had  this  fear  all  the 
time.  Her  mother  did  say  to  me  that  she 
was  going:  'Will  these  soldiers  be  back  again 
tonight.  Mother?" 

The  mother  called  today.  She  mentioned 
to  me  that  during  the  raids,  the  soldiers 
had  destroyed  their  home,  wanton  destruc- 
tion. Pulled  up  the  floorboards  and  broken 
down  the  staircase.  So,  she  said  she  Just 
couldn't  live  another  day  In  the  home,  and 
she  hasn't  told  anyone  where  she's  gone. 

Man.  Now,  how  did  this  harassment  show 
Itself  In  Michele? 

Sister.  Well.  In  school  she  was  very  upset 
and  cried  a  lot  and  we  couldn't  find  out  what 
was  wrong  with  her,  and  at  home  the  mother 
told  me  that  she  couldn't  leave  the  living 
room.  Michele  cried  every  time  she  left  the 
living  room  and  going  to  bed  at  night,  the 
light  had  to  be  left  on,  and  in  fact,  the 
mother  had  to  sleep  In  the  bed  with  her. 

So,  she  thought,  rather  than  bring  up  the 
child  under  these  conditions.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  move  right  to  this  new  house.  And 
no  one  around  the  district  knows  where  she's 
gone.  It's  the  only  way  that  she  can  go  so 
that  she  can  have  peace,  which  she  hopes 
to  find  there.  Whether  she  will  or  not.  that's 
another  story.  She  may  be  followed  by  the 
Army. 

Man.  (Shouting  unintelligibly.) 

Man.  I  have  no  doubt  but  most  of  you  who 
are  viewing  today  have  seen  the  goiard.s  in 
London  In  their  ceremonial  duties  and  have 
witnessed  the  discipline  and  bearing  of  the 
guardsmen  on  those  occasions.  This  same 
discipline  and  bearing  and  attitude  are  ex- 
pected from  the  soldiers  In  Ulster. 

Man.  We  arrived  In  Ireland  about  August 
of  1971,  and  we  took  up  the  duties,  our  du- 
ties In  Belfast  as  part  of  the  Internal  security 
situation.  During  the  time  we  have  been 
here,  we  have  suffered  a  number  of  casual- 
ties, having  had  about  four  men  killed  and 
about  37  wounded,  either  by  bullet  or  by 
bomb  blast  or  by  stone  throwing. 

(Parade  music,  drill  calls.) 
Man.  Forward  march!    (Other  calls  unin- 
telligible.) 

Man.  These  children  are  not  freaks.  They're 
normal  children  in  a  very  abnormal  situation, 
indeed.  This  is  a  situation  in  which  the 
boundary  between  fantasy  and  reality  has 
become  very  blurred  Indeed  as  can  happen  in 
a  very  stressful  situation. 

Narrator.  The  opjXKlng  forces  sometimes 
come  together  peaceably.  This  place  is  a 
school  for  some  and  a  barracks  for  the  others. 
It  Is  a  place  where  daydreams  meet  night- 
mares. 
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Man.  These  children  are  living  In  a  situa- 
tion In  which  the  Image  of  "daddy"  has  be- 
come projected  onto  other  members  of  the 
community  In  which  they  live.  And  this  pro- 
duces In  these  children  tremendous  fear,  and 
this  stress  that  leads  to  the  blvirrlng  of  the 
boundary  between  fantasy  and  reality,  so  that 
In  the  street  you  can  have  children  one  night 
playing  at  riots  using  tomato  sauce  for 
blood,  and  the  next  night,  they're  having  a 
real  riot,  and  it's  really  blood.  They  Just  don't 
know  the  difference  any  more. 
^  Man.  The  kids  go  up  and  start  throwing 
(W>nes  at  us.  I  mean,  we  Just  get  the  range 
o^tlie  stones;  all  of  a  sudden,  somebody  opens 
up  on  you  from  a  hedgerow.  There  again,  one 
of  yez  might  get  hit.  What  can  you  do?  You 
look  around  you,  all  you  see  Is  kids  looking  at 
you,  little  kids  throwing  stones.  You  don't 
see  the  gunman  lying  in  the  hedge.  Or  you 
don't  see  him  behind  the  window  or  around 
the  corner  or  from  in  back  of  a  car.  All  you 
see  is  a  sea  of  little  faces  looking  at  you. 

Obviously  you  cannot  start  shooting  indis- 
criminately, blasting  at  those  little  kids. 
There  you  are  again.  One  of  yez  is  hit.  Noth- 
ing there  but  a  lot  of  kids.  Nothing  you  can 
do  about  It.  Just  goes  back  as  It  comes. 

Man.  (Barely  Intelligible.)  We  can't  .  .  . 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  It  makes  no  difference 
to  a  real  soldier,  I  mean,  nothing  you  do,  poli- 
tics or  ...  as  for  myself — there  you  go.  there 
the  shooting  starts  up.  (Remote  sound  of 
shooting).  There  we  go.  (Voices  blur.i 

Narrator.  The  guardsmen  did  their  ritual 
walk  through  this  unfriendly  part  of  Britain. 
They  found  nothing  as  usual. 

(Children's  voices.) 

(Dog  barking.) 

Narrator.  Many  of  the  soldiers  are  armed 
with  weapons  that  fire  something  huge  and 
hard  called  rubber  bullets.  It  sounds  humane. 
Usually  they  move  among  their  countrymen 
with  tenseness,  with  restraint  and  courage. 
There  were  14,000  soldiers  In  Northern  Ire- 
land In  November.  Fifteen  of  them  were 
wounded  In  Belfast  that  month.  Seven  were 
killed. 

And  then  another  morning  more  than  a 
thousand  soldiers  made  a  massive  search  of 
another  Catholic  ghetto.  There,  one  of  them 
told  us.  Is  the  only  war  we  have.  Just  one 
shot,  a  rubber  bullet.  Is  fired. 

(Woman  screaming  unintelligibly.) 

Man.  Have  a  look  at  that!  In  our  own 
home!  In  our  own  home! 

(Screaming  woman,  crying  children, 
voices.) 

Narrator.  Most  of  the  people  In  Belfast 
are  neither  Catholics  nor  soldiers.  The  Prot- 
estants defeated  the  Catholics  In  1690,  and 
the  two  sides  act  as  though  It  happened  yes- 
terday. The  Protestants  have  the  jobs,  the 
money,  the  government,  the  control,  and  at 
least  110,000  licensed  guns.  They  think  of 
themselves  as  loyalists. 

Woman.  We  are  British.  Some  people  think 
we  are  not.  We  are  British  people,  and  the 
British  Army  Is  our  army. 

Man.  I'm  a  Protestant.  This  thing  was  set 
up  for  me.(?)  And  as  a  Protestant,  I  under- 
stand It. 

Man.  I  think  myself  that  the  whole  blame 
should  be  laid  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
for  the  agitation  of  these  children  and  not 
being  Integrated  with  Protestants  and  Cath- 
olics together. 

Narrator.  On  the  Protestant  side  of  the 
peace  line,  they  were  unwilling  to  have  us 
meet  their  children,  but  one  day  some  par- 
ents met  with  us.  On  the  same  day,  a  prom- 
inent psychiatrist  did,  too. 

Man.  I  fear  the  Church  is  a  dismal  failure 
In  Northern  Ireland.  They  are  completely 
divided,  yet,  as  you  say,  they  have  this  basic 
thing  In  common  that  they  are  Christians, 
and  there  should  be  Christian  love.  How- 
ever people  are  hating. 

Narrator.  That  hatred  brought  the  British 
Army  into  Northern  Ireland  in  1969.  Its  mili- 


tary mission  was  to  build  a  peace  line  be- 
tween the  two  groups  of  British  Christians. 
Even  now,  most  of  one  regiment  spends  its 
afternoons  keeping  Protestant  school  chil- 
dren on  one  side  of  the  road  and  Catholics 
on  the  other. 

Man.  The  two  communities  are  completely 
divided  into  the  Protestants  and  the  Catho- 
lics, and  the  leaders  of  each  church  con- 
stantly snipe  at  each  other.  Instead  of  uniting 
together  to  lead  the  people  to  love  one 
another. 

The  Catholic  children,  they  go  to  Catholic 
schools,  and  the  Protestants  go  to  Protestant 
schools,  so  even  before  our  present  troubles 
there  was  no  mixing  of  the  children  at  all, 
and  I  think  one  of  the  answers  is  the  future 
is  that  religion  must  be  withdrawn  com- 
pletely from  education,  and  religion  must  be 
made  a  personal  thing  and  not  a  political 
or  an  educational  issue  at  all. 

Narrator.  On  several  afternoons  in  Novem- 
ber, we  saw  the  peace  line  breached.  The 
army  tried  to  keep  them  apart  and  let  the 
wall  build  Itself  higher.  And  a  majority 
sometimes  abandons  Its  silence. 

Woman.  I  thought  there  was  good  and  bad 
on  both  sides,  but  there's  not.  Because  if 
there  was  good  Catholics,  the  I.R.A.  wouldn't 
be  getting  away  with  It,  and  they  are,  because 
there's  somebody  harboring  them  somewhere, 
and  if  they  want  the  decent  life  for  their 
children  which  all  of  us  want  for  ours,  they'd 
go  out  and  work.  And  they're  shouting  about 
what  the  Catholics  get  and  what  they  don't 
get.  The  Catholics  get  more  than  the  Prot- 
estants. 

Woman.  And  I'm  sure  the  children  on  the 
other  side,  as  we  say,  "on  the  other  side."  I 
mean  the  Roman  Catholic  children,  I  don't 
know  what  sort  of  children  they're  going  to 
grow  up  as,  when  a  child  of  eight  years  old 
can  come  out  with  a  shotgun  or  a  machine 
gun.  I've  seen  it  beyond,  and  when  you  see 
the  women  on  the  TV  actually  say  they 
would  put  their  daughters  out  for  these 
people  .  .  .  because  there's  always  a  British 
soldier,  Where's  the  motherly  love  In  that? 
I  can't  see  any. 

Man.  Well,  the  love  should  come  originally 
from  the  parents,  from  the  example  of  the 
parents,  but  the  example  that  the  children 
are  getting  in  Belfast  at  the  moment  and 
have  for  many  years  but  especially  now,  is  to 
hate,  because  the  parents  hate,  and  the 
children  then  learn  to  hate  from  the  parents. 

Man.  Nothing  has  hardened  the  opinion 
more  than  this  trouble  now,  and  as  I  said 
before,  they're  only  a  lot  of  gangsters  and  the 
likes. 

Woman.  I  don't  think  we'll  ever  get  to- 
gether, our  generation  anyway.  There  Is  too 
much  hatred,  killing,  bombing,  all  this,  and 
I  don't  think — and  anyway,  our  generations 
will  see  it. 

Man.  Well,  I  would  like  to  see  that  for  my 
kids  and  my  children's  children,  that  there'd 
be  no  talk  of  religion.  People  in  our  coun- 
tries can  live  without  mentioning  religion. 

Man.  I'd  like  to  see  the  children  educated 
together  and  sort  of  get  to  understand  each 
other  and  understand  each  other's  problems, 
but  I'm  afraid  that  will  not  happen  in  this 
generation  only  because  as  I  said  before, 
things  is  just  too  liad  now,  and  as  I  said 
before,  I  think  it'/  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  that  Is  mainly  responsible. 

Man.  Hatred  corJ^^  from  suspicion  and 
fear,  and  It  is  taughtby  example  of  the  par- 
ents, the  example  of  the  leaders,  the  exam- 
ple of  the  politicians,  the  various  societies 
that  exist  teach  the  people  to  hate,  but  it's 
largely  based  on  fear  and  suspicion  of  what's 
going  to  happen. 

Woman.  And  I  always  had  Roman  Catholic 
children:  in  fact,  I  had  two  at  my  wedding. 
But  since  the  trouble,  I  waved  across  the 
peace  line  at  one.  She  lived  just  facing  Mc- 
Todd  (?)  Street  here,  and  she  was  fright- 
ened to  wave  back  at  me.  and  I'd  known  her 
for  ten  years. 


Woman.  I'm  a  long  time  In  this  streets 
about  nearly  70  years  in  this  street,  so.  I'm 
too  old  to  be  bothered  about  It  anyway,  but 
still  withal,  the  Protestants  and  Catholics 
are  not  fighting.  It's  the  I.R.A.,  and  they're 
doing  all  the  damage  that  can  be  done.  And 
It's  Just  things  that — 

Woman.  Hello! 

Woman.  Hello,  it's  not  so  bad  at  all. 

Man.  You  have  children? 

Woman.  Pardon? 

Man.  Do  you  have  children? 

Woman.  No,  I  have  Just  one,  my  daughter, 
but  I  was  burned  out  in  Clifford  Street. 

Man.  What  effect  do  you  think  the  troubles 
are  having  on  the  children? 

Woman.  Well,  I  don't  think  It's  very  good 
for  the  children  at  all,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  I  do  not  Indeed,  and  I  do  think 
what  the  world  needs  is  Jesus,  just  a  glimpse 
of  Heaven,  and  if  the  both  sides  would  get 
down  on  their  knees  and  ask  God  to  forgive 
them,  this  would  be  a  better  world  to  live  in. 
And  I  hope  and  pray  that  Catholic  mothers 
and  Protestant  mothers  will  realize  that,  be- 
cause it's  the  children,  them  children  there 
that  is  the  future  of  this  world. 

Man.  What  do  you  think  of  the  troubles? 
What  do  you  think  is  happening? 

Child.  It's  all  the  Catholics,  it's  the  I.R.A. 
doing  it. 

Man.  Do  you  know  what  a  Catholic  is? 

Child.  Yes. 

Man.  What  is  a  Catholic? 

Child.  (UnintelUglble.) 

Man.  Do  you  know? 

Child.  Aye,  a  man  that  causes  trouble 
then  he  can  join  the  I.R.A.,  and  the  I.R.A. 
burns  up,  bombs  up  all  the  Protestants,  and 
the  Catholics  are — the  Catholics  make  the 
trouble. 

Man.  How  do  you  know  what  a  Protestant 
Is? 

Child.  I  always  know,  because  Mommy  al- 
ways told  us  what  they  are.  Catholics  may 
be  beat  up  by  someone  because  there  are 
some  bad  ones  out  there,  and  she  told  me 
they  are  Protestants. 

Man.  Well,  what  Is  a  Protestant,  do  you 
know? 

Child.  No.  I  don't  know. 

Man.  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
the  churches  haven't  done  nearly  as  much 
as  they  might  have  done,  and  their  attitude 
is  very  strange  to  the  whole  situation.  This 
is  a  situation  which  they  have  In  part  pro- 
duced by  the  religious  policy  of  segregation 
over  the  years,  and  I  believe  that  you  can't 
build  this  big  wall  between  these  two  com- 
munities, telling  them  not  to  intermix,  and 
then  scold  the  people  for  fighting. 

I  think  you  cant  have  it  both  ways.  You 
must  either  integrate  the  community  or.  If 
you're  going  to  segregate  them,  you  can't 
complain  if  aggressions  build  up  between 
the  groups,  and  clergy  are  calling  the  people 
thugs  and  holligans.  But  these  people  are 
Just  acting  out  their  very  fears  that  the 
church  has  Implanted  In  them  over  the  years. 

Man.  What  do  you  thlnk's  going  to  happen 
in  the  future?  What'll  it  be  like  to  grow 
up    here? 

Child.  I  think  it'll  end. 

Man.  You  think  what'll  end? 

Child.  I  don't  think  the  troubles  will  end. 

Man.  You  don't.  What  do  you  think  will 
happen? 

Child.  I  think  it  will  Just  keep  going  and 
go  on  and  on. 

Man.  Well,  It's  got  to  end  some  time. 

Child.  Aye,  some  time,  but  I  don't  know 
when.  Nobody  knows. 

Man.  Well,  what  would  happen  to  all  the 
people  if  the  troubles  kept  going? 

Child.  Be  more  dead  and  all  that. 

Man.  If  one  looks  at  Northern  Ireland's 
history  or  Irish  history  over  the  past  hun- 
dred years,  you  will  find  that  there  have 
been  riots  approximately  every  decade,  and 
this  may  be  one   of  the  reasons  for  them. 
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that  a  new  generation  Is  coming  up  to  hate. 
This  Is  the  most  pessimistic  ahlng  about 
our  present  troubles.  It's  not  that  the  chil- 
dren are  being  very  disturbed  at  the  moment 
psychologically:  It's  the  effect  it's  having  on 
their  personality  development  at  this  very 
lm.portant  stage  of  their  lives. 


MARION,  S.C,  RECREATIONAL 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
city  of  Marion,  S.C,  under  the  able  guid- 
ance of  Mayor  T.  C.  Atkinson,  Jr.,  is 
developing  a  recreational  program  that 
should  serve  as  an  incentive  to  other 
towns  which  have  similar  needs. 

It  has  been  long  established  that  good 
health  and  recreation  go  hand  in  hand. 
Because  this  is  true  and  because  it  affects 
all  citizens,  it  is  good  to  see  a  city  ad- 
ministration take  the  initiative  in  doing 
something  to  provide  recreational  op- 
portunities for  as  many  people  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  Marion  program  is  just  beginning. 
Their  plans  for  the  future  indicate  that 
it  will  grow. 

Mayor  Atkinson,  assisted  by  City 
Councilmen  William  S.  Derrick  and 
Henry  V.  Sawyer,  has  worked  closely  with 
City  Director  Charles  H.  Ellenburg  and 
City  Athletic  Director  William  E.  Gard- 
ner in  developing  two  community  centers, 
a  municipal  pool,  and  four  play  areas. 

The  two  community  centers,  the  Gurley 
Street  Center  and  the  Watsonia  Street 
Center,  are  open  all  year  round  from 
Monday  through  Friday.  The  municipal 
pool  is  open  to  the  public  each  afternoon 
during  the  swimming  season,  and  morn- 
ing sessions  are  directed  toward  begin- 
ning swimmers. 

Marion's  Department  of  Parks  and 
Recreation  sponsors  many  activities  de- 
signed to  attract  a  wide  range  of  inter- 
ests. They  include  baseball,  basketball, 
billiard  tournaments,  ceramics,  coin 
clubs,  crafts,  football,  piano,  ping-pong 
tournaments,  quiet  games,  a  senior  citi- 
zens club,  slimnastics.  swimming  lessons, 
tennis,  and  a  TV  room. 

Looking  to  the  future,  their  list  of  pro- 
posed activities  include  art,  bridge  clubs, 
canasta  clubs,  Christmas  crafts,  dance, 
flag  football,  and  horseshoe  tournaments. 

The  department  has  one  of  the  best 
ceramic  programs  in  the  area.  Mrs.  Fan- 
nie Grose,  the  Watsonia  Street  director, 
conducts  the  entire  program.  At  present, 
classes  are  held  at  Watsonia  Street  Cen- 
ter only,  but  plans  call  for  a  program 
at  Gurley  Street  Center  very  soon. 

The  Marion  Senior  Citizens'  Club  was 
formed  in  December  1970.  It  will  meet 
on  the  2d  and  4th  Wednesday  of  each 
month.  There  is  no  minimimi  age  limit 
for  membership,  and  the  opportunities 
for  fun  and  relaxation  are  unlimited. 

Summer  recreation  begins  in  Jime  and 
goes  through  August.  Many  different  ac- 
tivities are  offered,  as  well  as  a  large  va- 
riety of  sunervised  games.  This  is  the 
most  active  time  of  the  entire  program, 
and  everyone  can  join  in  the  fim. 

Plans  are  now  being  discussed  to  open 
up  various  school  gymis  for  recreational 
activities.  The  gym  would  be  open  2  or  3 
nights  a  week  for  3  hours  each  night.  If 
approved,  the  program  would  operate 
during  the  winter  months. 


The  department  plans  to  purchase  2.8 
acres  next  to  the  Watsonia  Community 
Center  and  develop  a  lighted  combina- 
tion atioletic  field.  It  will  include  a  little 
league  diamond  and  a  football  field.  Also 
proposed  in  the  development  is  a  picnic 
area  with  parking  facilities.  The  com- 
pletion date  is  scheduled  for  July  1972. 

Additional  plans  call  for  more  tot- 
lots — mini-parks — located  throughout 
the  city,  playground  improvements  at 
Gurley  Street  Community  Center,  and 
the  tennis  courts  to  be  lighted  at  Wat- 
sonia Center. 

The  city  definitely  needs  a  gym  to  use 
permanently  in  its  recreational  program. 
It  is  hoped  that  through  Federal  funds 
a  gym  will  be  built  in  the  near  future. 
There  also  may  be  another  swimming 
pool  built  to  serve  the  community  needs. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  commend 
Mayor  Atkinson  and  his  city  administra- 
tion for  their  efforts  in  this  worthwhile 
endeavor.  So  that  other  city  oflBcials  may 
see  that  such  work  is  going  on,  because 
such  efforts  might  inspire  them  to  look 
deeper  in  to  their  own  recreational  needs. 


; 


THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND  THE 
INDIA-PAKISTAN  WAR 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  James 
Reston,  in  the  December  17,  1971,  New 
York  Times,  lucidly  explains  the  political 
implications  of  the  war  between  India 
and  Pakistan.  According  to  Mr.  Reston, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  emerged  from  this 
"avoidable  and  tragic  conflict  as  the  mili- 
tary arsenal  and  political  defender  of 
India,  with  access  for  Moscow's  rising 
naval  power  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
a  base  of  political  and  military  opera- 
tions on  China's  southern  flank." 

While  we  must  hope  that  Soviet  gains 
will  not  be  so  substantial,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Reston's  fears  are  well 
placed.  In  the  last  several  months  the 
Soviet  Union  has  moved  a  considerable 
distance  tovi^rd  goals  it  has  sought  for 
decades.  Anffiit  has  been  able  to  do  this 
because  we  girselves  were  so  blind. 

Mr.  PresicRnt.  I  read  reports  now  that 
Dr.  Kissinger  is  attempting  to  discount 
possible  Soviet  gains  in  South  Asia  by 
citing  the  famous  retort  of  Austrian 
Prime  Minister  Schwartzenberg  in  1848 
after  Russian  troops  had  helped  the  Aus- 
trian Empire  crush  a  popular  revolt  in 
Hungary.  Asked  whether  Austria  was  not 
in  danger  of  becoming  a  Rassian  puppet 
as  a  result.  Schwartzenberg  replied: 

Dear  friend,  our  Ingratitude  will  astonish 
the  world. 

We  can  only  wait  to  see  if  Indian  in- 
gratitude will  also  astonish  the  world. 
But  I  would  point  out  that  such  behavior 
was  astonishing  only  because  it  was  so 
totally  unexpected.  And  I  ask,  should  the 
United  States  have  risked  its  fundamen- 
tal interests  in  South  Asia  on  a  similar 
hope  of  imexpected  behavior?  Should  we 
not  base  our  policy  on  what  is  likely  rath- 
er than  unlikely? 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  a  major 
tragedy  for  the  United  States  that  our 
President  and  his  advisers  did  not  un- 
derstand the  implications  of  the  war  on 
the  subcontinent  imtil,  as  Mr.  Reston 
suggests,  it  was  too  late,  pefeause  the  is- 
sues involved  are  so  important.  I  believe 
that  other  Senators  will  find  Mr.  Reston's 
article  of  interest,  so  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Who  Won  in  India? 
( By  James  Reston ) 

United  Nations,  N.Y.,  December  16. — India 
has  won  the  battle  for  East  Paltlstan,  but  in 
the  larger  perspectives  of  world  politics,  this 
is  not  the  main  thing.  For  the  Soviet  Union 
has  emerged  from  this  avoidable  and  tragic 
conflict  as  the  military  arsenal  and  political 
defender  of  India,  with  access  for  Moscow's 
rising  naval  power  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
a  base  of  political  and  military  operations 
on  China's  southern  flank. 

This  was  the  big  background  question  in 
the  Indo-Pakistanl  war.  It  was  not  only  a 
local  war  between  India  and  Pakistan,  not 
only  another  phase  in  the  long  religious  con- 
flict between  the  Muslims  and  the  Hindus, 
not  only  a  moral  conflict  between  Pakistan's 
vicious  suppression  of  the  Bangladesh  reb- 
els  and  India's  calculated  military  aggression 
to  dismember  the  Pakistani  state.  Back  of 
all  this,  there  was  a  power  struggle  between 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  a  strategic 
struggle  between  Moscow  and  Washington, 
and  at  this  point  in  the  story,  which  Is  not 
the  last  chapter,  Moscow  has  probably 
gained  more  than  anybody  else. 

Everybody  has  been  so  preoccupied  with 
the  struggles,  blunders,  and  tragedies  of  the 
Indians  and  Pakistanis,  who  cannot  even 
share  their  common  misery,  that  they  have 
forgotten  these  larger  world  strategic  strug- 
gles between  Washington  and  Moscow.  But 
the  leaders  in  Moscow  have  obviously  not 
forgotten  the  larger  question,  or  allowed 
their  arguments  In  the  Middle  East  or  their 
efforts  to  reach  a  strategic  arms  agreement 
with  the  United  States  to  get  in  the  way  of 
their  nationalistic  interests  in  the  Indian 
subcontinent. 

In  the  strategic  arms  talks  with  the  United 
States  In  Vienna  and  Helsinki,  and  in  the 
Middle  East  debates  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  states,  the  Soviet  diplomats  have  been 
arguing  for  compromise  and  accommodation. 
Their  propaganda  is  plain:  The  great  powers 
must  work  together  for  peace,  military  power 
must  not  be  used  to  achieve  political  ob- 
jectives, and  when  It  Is — as  In  the  case  of 
Israel  in  the  war  with  the  Arab  states — the 
territory  captured  by  military  aggression 
must  be  given  up. 

But  when  the  United  States  Invoked  these 
principles  in  an  effort  to  force  the  Indians 
and  the  Pakistanis  to  stop  the  fighting  and 
withdraw  within  their  own  borders,  the  So- 
viet Union  switched.  It  was  not  interested  in 
compromise  or  accommodation  with  the 
United  States  and  the  other  permanent 
members  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council.  It 
went  against  the  will  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  both  the  Security  Council  and 
the  General  Assembly,  and  cast  Its  veto 
against  a  cease-fire  and  withdrawal. 

In  short,  Moscow  reverted  to  Russia's  his- 
toric ambitions.  It  saw  a  chance  to  weaken 
Washington's  long  association  with  India  and 
India's  democratic  experiment  in  Asia,  to 
create  a  new  alliance  with  India  and  weaken 
China,  to  dismember  Pakistan,  and  to  do  so 
at  a  time  when  the  passes  between  China 
and  India  were  choked  with  snow  and  Peking 
could  not  easily  counterattack  in  the  North. 

Well,  maybe  all  these  cunning  tactics  will 
work,  and  India  will  be  able  to  encourage 
Independence  for  one  faction  in  Pakistan 
without  encouraging  Independence  for  other 
factions  in  India  Itself,  Including  the  power- 
ful Communist  faction  in  the  Indian  state 
of  Kerala,  but  the  success  of  India  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  this  squalid  tragedy  is  not 
the  end  of  the  story. 

They  could,  by  their  momentary  triumph, 
have  created  the  things  they  fear  the  most. 
Moscow  has  certainly  encouraged  by  this 
calculated  power  play  a  closer  relationship 
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between  Washington  and  Peking  Just  before 
President  Nixon's  visit  to  China. 

Also.  India,  which  won  with  Soviet  mili- 
tary arms  and  Soviet  diplomatic  vetoes  In 
the  United  Nations,  is  now  dependent  on  aid 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  rather  than  from  the 
United  States,  and  In  the  long  run,  this  could 
be  a  more  awkward  alliance. 

Somebody  Is  now  going  to  have  to  pick  up 
the  pieces,  finance  the  repatriation  of  the 
Pakistani  refugees  and  rebuild  the  Indian 
Army;  and  Moscow  will  probably  pick  up  the 
bill.  For  this  was  not  only,  and  mayhe  not 
even  mainly,  an  Indo-Pakistanl  conflict,  but 
a  Soviet-Chinese  conflict,  and  the  Soviets 
now  have  the  possibility  of  bases  In  India, 
south  of  China,  In  addition  to  their  million 
men  on  the  Slno-Sovlet  border  in  the  north. 

This  is  really  what  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion had  In  mind  when  it  sided  with  Paki- 
stan against  India.  Washington  was  late  and 
dense  in  reacting  to  Pakistan's  violent  repres- 
sion of  the  Bangladesh  rebels  and  the  tragedy 
of  the  ten  million  Pakistani  refugees  driven 
into  India,  and  It  might  have  avoided  the 
worst  of  the  tragedy  if  it  had  reacted  sooner; 
but  in  the  middle  of  the  Indo-Paklstani 
crisis,  it  flnallj  understood  the  larger  stra- 
tegic challeng^of  Moscow's  power  play. 

Maybe  this  puts  the  confrontation  of  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China 
in  Asia  m  terms  that  are  too  bleak  and  pessi- 
mistic, but  the  Indo-Pakistanl  war  should 
not  be  underestimated.  It  is  not  merely  a 
political,  religious  and  geographical  struggle 
in  the  subcontinent  of  India  but  part  of  a 
much  wider  conflict  in  a  rapidly  changing 
world. 


AMERICAN  POLICY  IN  GREECE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
read  an  informative  article  concerning 
American  policy  in  Greece,  written  by 
George  Anastaplo,  and  published  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  October  31,  1971. 

Because  it  is  a  piece  which  contains  so 
many  thoughts  of  value,  I  believe  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  Senators. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

American  Policy  m  Greece:  A  Declaration 
OP  Bankruptcy  ' 

(By  George  Anastaplo) 
Congress  continues  to  debate  whether  the 
United  States  should  supply  military  aid  to 
Greece.  But,  It  should  be  noticed.  It  may  not 
matter,  In  assessing  the  Influence  of  Ameri- 
can policy  upon  Greek  affairs,  whether  we 
actually  deliver  military  aid  to  the  colonels' 
regime.  It  does  matter  whether  we  are  be- 
lieved by  the  Greek  people  to  be  delivering 
such  aid.  Instead,  the  coloilfels  would  much 
prefer  to  have  us  pretend  publicly  to  be  pro- 
viding them  military  aid,  while  not  actually 


'This  article  was  published.  In  a  slightly 
edited  form.  In  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Sunday, 
October  31.  1971,  p.  K2. 

George  Anastaplo,  who  was  born  In  St. 
Louis  and  now  lives  In  Chicago,  Is  Lecturer 
In  the  Liberal  Arts,  T)ie  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
Rosary  College.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Con- 
stitutionalist: Notes  on  the  First  Amendment 
(published  In  1971  by  The  Southern  Metho- 
dist University  Press) . 

Dr.  Anastaplo  has  been  declared  persona 
non  grata  by  the  Greek  government  because 
of  his  articles  about  American  policy  in 
Greece.  Citations  to  those  articles  may  be 
foimd  in  the  Cong.  Rec,  vol.  117.  pt.  16, 
p.  20710.  See  also  Cong.  Rec,  vol.  117,  pt.  21, 
p.  28130. 


doing  so,  than  to  have  ua  repudiate  publicly 
otir  aid  while  continuing  to  deliver  It  In 
private. 

It  has  been  of  great  Importance  to  the 
colonels  that  the  United  States  should  appear 
in  public  to  regard  the  Greek  regime  as  a 
respectable  ally.  Such  fraternization  tends 
to  paralyze  those  elements  In  Greece  which 
remain  hostile  to  the  colonels.  If  the  United 
States  continues  to  support  the  colonels.  It 
is  asked,  what  can  unarmed  citizens  do  to 
unseat  them?  And,  It  is  further  asked,  would 
the  American  Vice-President  be  permitted  to 
conduct  himself  as  he  has  In  Greece  If  the 
United  States  does  not  really  support  the 
regime? 

The  political  effect  In  Greece  of  the  Vice- 
President's  visit  catinot  be  corrected  by  what- 
ever he  may  have  said  In  private  to  the 
colonels  about  a  return  by  Greece  (as  part  of 
"the  Free  World")  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment. Tyrants,  on  whichever  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  they  may  be  entrenched,  cannot  be 
argued  out  of  office.  The  colonels  have  dug 
themselves  in,  partly  by  exploiting  since  1967 
our  public  acquiescence  in,  if  not  support  of. 
their  regime.  Our  State  Department  experts 
now  realize  that  they  were  deceived  into  "go- 
ing along"  by  the  colonels'  repeated  assur- 
ances that  they  intended  to  return  the  coun- 
try to  constitutional  government. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  welcome  can  be 
staged  In  Athens  for  American  leaders,  there 
smoulders  in  Greece  today  the  resentment  of 
a  proud  people  who  can  easily  be  led  to  re- 
gard themselves  as  having  been  subjected  to 
a  tyrannical  rule  In  order  to  serve  the  stra- 
tegic Interests  of  the  United  States.  Such 
resentment  can  damage  the  permanent  na- 
tional Interests  both  of  Greece  and  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
In  fact,  the  United  States  may  have  already 
so  compromised  Itself  in  Athens  that  it  is 
now  limited  to  an  effort  to  salvage  what  It 
can  of  its  relations  with  Greece  after  the 
colonels  do  go. 

How  has  a  country  which  had*been  so  in- 
fluential in  Greece  gotten  itself  Into  the 
helpless  position  we  now  find  ourselves?  First. 
we  misjudged  the  Greek  constitutional  crisis 
of  1965-1967,  a  crisis  In  which  the  legitimate 
leaders  of  Greece  did  conduct  themselves  ir- 
responsibly. We  did  not  do  what  we  could 
have  at  that  time  to  moderate  the  passions 
which  had  developed  In  Athens  and  to  which 
we  contributed. 

Then,  we  misjudged  the  usurping  colonels 
who  seized  power  in  April  1937.  We  failed  to 
see  what  should  have  been  evident  to  every- 
one who  ever  saw  these  men  close  up.  that 
they  were  crude  opportunists  with  a  talent 
for  conspiracy.  We  failed  to  see  as  well  that 
there  was  (and  perhaps  still  is)  available  as 
a  popular  alternative  to  the  colonels  an  ex- 
perienced conservative,  a  former  prime  minis- 
ter  of  considerable  prestige  In  Greece,  who 
was  clearly  friendly  to  the  United  States.  In 
short,  we  betrayed  our  friends  and  the  cause 
of  decent  government  in  Greece  by  permitting 
ourselves  to  be  gulled  and  vised  by  the 
colonels. 

We  have,  in  our  collaboration  vrtth  the 
colonels.  Ignored  the  Interests  and  wishes 
of  the  Greek  people.  We  did  not  see  that  the 
legitimate  Interests  and  sensibilities  of  the 
Greek  people  were  necessary  concerns  for  us 
to  take  into  account  if  our  policy  was  to  be 
sound.  Nor  did  we  see  that  our  much-pub- 
licized association  virith  the  colonels  was 
creating  a  permanent  reservoir  of  resentment 
against  the  United  States,  resentment  which 
may  be  found  even  among  the  conservatives, 
royalists  and  better  army  officers  of  that 
country.  We  have,  that  Is,  succeeded  In  unit- 
ing articulate  opinion  In  Greece  on  one  sim- 
ple proposition,  that  the  United  States  is  In 
large  part  responsible  for  the  tjrranny  which 
Greeks  seem  destined  to  endure  for  a  gen- 
eration. 

Another  effect  of  our  policy  has  been  that 


It  has  permitted  the  colonels  to  corrupt  and 
exploit  the  Oreek-Amerlcan  public.  That 
public  remains,  despite  Its  good  Intentions, 
curiously  uninformed  about  Greek  affairs.  If 
the  American  government  had  been  more 
perceptive  and  more  responsible  In  recent 
years,  the  more  influential  Greek-Americans 
would  not  have  been  as  foolish  and  harmful 
as  they  have  geen  in  their  uncritical  support 
of  the  colonels.  But  even  Greek-Americans 
cannot  help  but  notice,  upon  returning  to 
Greece,  the  marked  absence  of  discxisslon  of 
political  matters  by  ordinary  Greeks  in  pub- 
lic places. 

This  unnatural  public  sUence  of  the  Greeks 
is  revealing,  eloquent  and  ominous.  The 
longer  the  present  regime  continues,  the  less 
likely  It  will  be  that  a  moderate  resolution 
of  "the  Greek  problem"  will  follow  the  depar- 
ture of  the  colonels.  Since  it  Is  unlikely  that 
we  Americans  will  do  publicly  what  might 
still  be  done  to  help  the  Greeks  rid  them- 
selves Immediately  of  the  colonels,  we  should 
begin  to  consider  what  can  be  done  (In  the  Z' 
Interest  of  both  the  United  States  and 
Greece)  to  blunt  the  effect  of  the  passions 
which  have  been  generated  against  the 
United  States  among  the  more  articulate 
Greeks,  passions  which  can  lead  some  day  to 
disastrous  experiments  by  a  liberated  Greece. 
Would  it  not  be  prudent  for  us  ( as  part  of 
our  "salvage"  operation)  to  encourage  the 
Greeks  to  move  Into  closer  association  with 
Western  Europe  and  away  from  their  recent 
dependence  upon  the  United  States?  This 
may  be  a  safe  and  humane  way  to  minimize 
the  potentially  explosive  results  of  our  mis- 
calculations and  self-deceptions  In  Greece  of 
the  past  decade.  Greek  democrats  cannot 
help  but  notice  that  they  deserved  less  and 
yet  got  more  from  European  governments 
than  from  their  American  ally  since  the  colo- 
nels struck  In  1967.  Thus,  whereas  the  United 
States  (like  the  Soviet  Union)  accepts  with- 
out serious  public  criticism  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment as  it  is  today,  the  Governments  of 
Western-Europe  refuse  to  do  so. 

The  deference  by  Europeans  to  what  de- 
cency requires  may  be  seen  in  the  condemna-  . 
tion  in  the  Council  of  Europe,  despite  Ameri- 
can lobbying  In  opposition  to  this  action,  of 
the  widespread  and  deliberate  use  of  torture 
by  the  colonels.  Such  repudiations  of  the 
American  approach  should  make  Western 
Europe  appear  more  plausible  than  the 
United  States  as  a  reliable  ally  for  a  liberated 
Greece.  Perhaps  there  can  be  minimized  by 
an  increased  reliance  upon  Europe  the  effect 
of  our  failure  in  Greece,  a  failure  which  an- 
ticipates the  permanent  lose  of  the  pre- 
eminent Infiuence  America  has  had  there  for 
a  generation. 

Is  there  not  something  shoddy  and  uni- 
maginative in  the  willingness  of  a  great  power 
to  be  used  as  the  colonels  have  been  using 
us  since  April  1967?  Which  is  worse,  that 
we  did  not  know  better  or  that  we  did  not 
care?  However  that  may  be.  we  have  per- 
mitted ourselves  to  be  crippled  by  the  self- 
seeking  conspirators  who  continue  to  con- 
trol Athens. 

There  remains  for  us  Americans,  whatever 
may  happen  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  duty 
of  reflecting  upon  why  our  policy  In  Greece 
has  been  such  a  miserable  failure  and  what 
that  failure  reveals  about  the  way  we  con- 
duct foreign  affairs  everywhere. 


AIRTIGHT    CEILING    ON    FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  see  the  article  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Post  which  indicated  the 
President  may  introduce  to  this  .session 
of  Congress  an  airtight  ceiling  on  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  This  article  has  been 
confirmed  earlier  today  by  an  annoimce- 
ment  from  the  White  House,  placing  the 
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limit  at  $246.3  billion,  the  estimate  of  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  Federal  budget — both  in  size  and 
composition — has  become  too  important 
an  influence  on  our  national  economy  for 
Congress  to  neglect  its  effect  on  inflation 
and  interest  rates.  Though  a  sluggish 
economy  needs  stimulative  Federal  sup- 
port, we  simply  cannot  continue  to  spend 
beyond  a  level  of  receipts  that  would 
normally  accrue  to  the  Treasury  under 
conditions  of  full  employment. 

Last  year  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for 
a  fixed  limit  on  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  Though  bipartisan  support  for  this 
measure  was  very  encouraging,  the  mo- 
tion lost  by  six  votes. 

It  has  been  my  intention  to  reintro- 
duce similar  legislation.  I  have  been  in 
touch  vnth.  the  administration  and  plan 
to  work  in  concert  with  the  President's 
desire  to  achieve,  for  the  first  time,  an 
absolute  limitation  on  spending — includ- 
ing the  so-called  uncontrollables — which 
will  bind  Congress  and—JJje^  execu- 
tive branch  to  a  responsible  program  of 
fiscal  restraint.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  develop  a  bill  that  will  again  have  l?i- 
partisan  support.  v.^ 

Mr.  Pre.'^ident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Hobart 
Rowen.  of  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Nixon  May  Ask  a  Ceiling  on  Spending 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

President  Nixon  Is  seriously  considering 
asking  Congress  to  enact  a  rigid  celling  on 
federal  expendftlires. 

The  possibility  Is  a  consequence  of  soar- 
ing government  outlays  which  reportedly 
win  ooost  the  budget  deficit  for  fiscal  1972 
(which  will  end  June  30)  to  a  level  Just  short 
of  .$40  billion.  Exact  figures  will  become 
public  at  noon  Monday  when  the  President 
sends  his  budget  message  for  fiscal  1973  to 
Congress. 

The  ceillftg  would  apply  to  the  executive  as 
well  as  the  Congress  and.  according  to  one 
informant,  "would  admit  of  no  escape 
hatches  whatever." 

The  possibility  of  a  request  for  a  celling  on 
expenditures  crystallized  In  the  past  few 
days,  too  late  for  Inclusion  In  the  budget 
message  itself.  But  a  number  of  key  govern- 
ment officials  have  been  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  the  move,  and  believe  that  the 
big  bulge  in  spending  (and  in  the  deficit) 
has  convinced  him. 

Congress  has  tried  expenditure  ceilings  be- 
fore, but  usually  with  exceptions  that  de- 
feated the  purpose. 

Some  oflBcials  fear  that  interest  rates  will 
tend  to  rise  when  the  money  markets  begin 
to  appraise  the  large  amounts  that  the  Treas- 
ury will  need  to  borrow  to  finance  the  new 
deficits.  But  If  the  President  asked  for  and 
Congress  agreed  to  an  expenditure  celling, 
the  advocates  of  that  step  see  "a  significant 
Influence"  on  interest  rates. 

According  to  published  reports,  the  fiscal 
1973  deficit  might  be  about  half  of  the  ex- 
traordinary fiscal  1972  deficit.  The  combined 
red  Ink  of  $60  billion  or  so  for  the  two  years 
would  require  an  Increase  far  above  the  ex- 
isting $430-bllllon  public  debt  celling. 

Some  officials  In  the  Nixon  administration, 
distressed  by  the  high  level  of  spending,  think 
that  the  budget  will  run  out  of  control  com- 
pletely without  some  new  gimmick  to  halt 
the  fiood  QjJnew  federal  programs. 


One  strong  ,ulvocate  of  expenditure  re- 
form Is  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Arthur  P. 
Burns.  When  he  was  counselor  to  the  Presi- 
dent, he  publicly  advocated  not  only  an  ex- 
penditure celling  but  "zero-base"  budget- 
ing. In  which  a  departmental  official  would 
have  to  make  a  case  for  his  entire  appropria- 
tion request  each  year.  Just  as  If  It  were  new. 
Currently,  departments  only  have  to  justify 
an  increase. 

Offlcals  In  the  Treasury  Department  and 
In  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  are 
also  looking  for  new  ways  to  trim  back 
spending. 

Within  the  administration,  the  feeling  Is 
that  Congress  wUl  be  In  a  mood  to  accept 
the  suggestion  for  a  celling,  provided  it  can 
sEiddle  the  President  with  the  responsibility 
for  reconciling  appropriation  bUls  with  the 
over-all  expediture  ceiling.  Mr.  Nixon  Is  be- 
ing urged  by  some  of  his  closest  associates 
to  accept  that  responsibility. 

In  a  speech  Dec.  2,  1969,  Burns  said: 

"Such  a  mandate  by  the  Congress  would, 
of  course,  not  make  the  President's  Job  any 
easier;  it  could  well  lead  at  time  to  un- 
economical cutbacks:  and  It  might  even 
mean  that  we  will  have  only  one-term  Presi- 
dents In  the  future.  However,  by  enabling 
the  members  of  Congress  to  satisfy  both  their 
conscience  and  their  constituents,  such  a 
mandate  would  nrobably  assure  that  total 
expenditure  Is  kept  under  decent  control." 


THE  REAL  STATE  OF  FARMERS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  in  the  state  of  the  Union  address 
President  Nixon  mentioned  farm  income. 
In  the  written  text  which  was  delivered 
to  Congress,  he  mentioned  com  prices 
specifically,  saying: 

A  surprisingly  large  harvest  drove  corn 
prices  down  last  ye>ar,  but  they  haye  risen 
sharply  since  last  November. 

Mr.  President,  com  prices  have  not 
risen  sharply ;  they  have  made  only  nor- 
mal after-harvest  increases.  But  they 
are  still  far  behind  the  prices  of  a  year 
ago.  The  picture  in  niral  America  today 
is  bleak.  Every  time  I  go  home  to  the 
State  of  Minnesota  and  talk  to  farmers, 
I  see  that  they  are  facing  an  increas- 
ingly disastrous  situation.  Prices  are  at 
depression  levels. 

Farmers  do  not  demonstrate  or  carry 
signs.  They  keep  on  with  their  work  se- 
riously and  silently.  Several  will  just  live 
on  their  equity  imtil,  seeing  they  can  not 
make  any  more,  they  move  ofif  the  land. 
Others  seek  off-farm  jobs  to  supplement 
their  modest  income  from  the  farm.  But 
each  year,  many  more  are  joining  the 
rural  to  urban  exodus. 

Last  week  I  attended  a  conference  at 
Worthington,  Minn,  on  the  "Crisis  in 
the  Cornbelt."  Farmers,  businessmen, 
and  rural  residents  there  in  southwest 
Minnesota  are  concerned  and  disturbed 
by  the  latest  census  figures  for  their 
area. 

Several  farms  in  northern  Minnesota 
were  abandoned  during  the  great  depres- 
sion. Now,  a  drive  through  the  country- 
side of  our  more  productive  southern 
Minnesota  counties  is  starting  to  show 
the  same  thing.  A  recent  population 
study  of  southwest  Minnesota  showed 
demographically  what  is  happening  in 
that  agriculturally  rich  area.  These  find- 
ings were  featured  in  a  series  of  arti- 


cles by  Lew  Hudson  and  published  in  the 
Worthington  Daily  Globe,  one  of  our  fine 
rural  newspapers.  The  series  has  been 
compiled  into  a  booklet  entitled  "Exodus: 
People  in  Flight." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  information 
and  the  speeches  given  at  the  "Crisis  in 
the  Combelt"  conference  which  I  attend- 
ed last  week  show  more  realistically  the 
state  of  rural  America  than  does  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  message. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
booklet  and  the  sp^hes  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

■ — ^     ExoDCs:   People  in  Plight 

Eighteen  counties  of  southwestern  Mln- 
nesota  are  facing  grave  population  and  eco- 
nomic problems.  This  was  the  conclusion  of 
a  comprehensive  study  completed  In  the  fall 
of  1971  by  Gerald  Heil,  researcher  for  South- 
west Planning.  Hell's  report  was  entitled 
"Southwest  Minnesota  Population  Study." 

This  booklet  Is  a  condensation  and  sum- 
marization of  Hell's  findings.  It  was  written 
by  Lew  Hudson,  Regional  Editor  of  the 
Worthington  Daily  Globe,  Worthington, 
Minn.,  and  the  series  was  published  In  the 
Daily  Globe  October  18-24,  1971.  Hudson's 
articles  are  presented  here  in  booklet  form, 
the  reprinting  being  financed  cooperatively 
by  Worthington  State  Junior  College  and 
Southwest  State  College,  Marshall,  Minn. 

CHAPTER     1 ONE    IN    FOUR    AREA    FAMILIES    LIVE 

IN    POVERTY 

Back  East,  the  Blue  Book  is  the  social 
register,  but  for  southwest  Minnesota,  it  is 
something  vastly  different. 

Here  the  blue  book  Is  a  tabulation  of  the 
poor.  Its  author  is  Gerald  Hell  and  the  pub- 
lication Is  entitled,  "Southwest  Minnesota 
Population  Study."  Hell  wrote  It  as  a  project 
of  Southwest  Planning,  the  Joint  federal  war 
on  poverty  effort  In  southwest  and  west  cen- 
tral Minnesota. 

Among  other  things,  the  report  says: 

1.  One-fourth  of  all  southwest  Minnesota 
families  live  In  poverty  and  the  total  Is  grow- 
ing.     ' 

2.  4  mass  migration,  selective  In  nature 
and  hitting  hardest  at  young  adults,  has  been 
taking  place  and  Is  accelerating. 

3.  The  region  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
populated  by  old  people. 

4.  The  region's  total  population  Is  de- 
clining at  an  accelerating  rate. 

5.  Farm  consolidation  continues  at  an  ac- 
celerating rate. 

6.  Costs  of  providing  governmental  serv- 
ices fje  rising  sharply  while  productive  cltl- 
ens  who  are  best  able  to  pay  for  them  are 
declining  In  numbers. 

7.  In  all  these  matters,  the  picture  Is  wors- 
ening and  Is  likely  to  continue  worsening 
unless  major  changes  not  now  foreseen  take 
place. 

Hell's  book  win  never  make  the  best  sell- 
ing lists  because  of  the  grim  nature  of  Its 
aubject  matter  although  It  will  be  must  read- 
ing, directly  or  Indirectly,  for  civic  and  gov- 
ernmental leaders  In  the  entire  area.  It  can- 
not be  ignored. 

Its  155  pages  are  Jammed  with  statistical 
data  and  Interpretation  on  the  18  counties 
of  southwest  and  vlast  central  Minnesota  In- 
clude in  the  Southwest  Planning  Project. 
They  are  Nobles.  Rock,  Jackson,  Cottonwood, 
Murray,  Pipestone,  Watonwan,  Lyon,  Yellow 
Medicine.  Swift,  Redwood,  Renville,  Pope, 
Martin,  Lincoln.  Lac  Qui  Parle.  Chippewa 
and  Kandiyohi.  These  counties  are  compared 
In  the  study  with  each  other,  with  the  state 
of  Minnesota  and  with  the  nation. 
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Southwest  Minnesota  Is  different  from  the 
rest  of  the  country.  One  of  the  more  glaring 
examples  is  In  the  Incidence  of  poverty.  Just 
bow  different  can  be  seen  In  Hell's  figures. 
They  are  drawn  from  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  may  well  have  some  limita- 
tions as  to  complete  accuracy. 

In  some  respects  they  differ  from  other 
published  sources  such  as  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher Market  Guide  and  Sales  Manaigement 
Magazine  data  book.  There  are  variances 
among  the  three  sources  regarding  Incomes 
and  even  the  number  of  families  in  the  re- 
gion. 

Despite  this,  it  Is  probably  safe  to  say  that 
while  Hell's  sources  may  not  be  the  best 
possible,  they  certainly  are  the  best  available 
and  should  be  considered  In  that  light. 

The  poverty  line  varies  with  the  number 
of  family  members  and  whether  people  live 
on  a  farm  or  in  a  city.  For  farm  people,  the 
line  is  $1,600  for  a  single  person  and  $3,200 
for  a  family  of  four.  For  urban  people  the  line 
Is  $1,900  for  a  single  person  and  $3,800  for  a 
family  of  four. 

By  these  standards.  Hell  lists  77,580  fam- 
ilies In  the  18-county  southwest  region  and 
places  19,613  of  them  below  the  official  fed- 
eral poverty  standard.  This  figures  to  a  per- 
centage of  25.3,  almost  twice  the  state  pov- 
erty average  of  13.3.  To  put  It  another  way, 
one  out  of  four  southwest  families  live  In 
poverty  compared  with  one  out  of  eight  state- 
wide. 

The  local  region,  with  only  7.3  per  cent  of 
all  families  In  the  state,  has  13.9  per  cent  of 
all  the  poor  ones,  or  one  out  of  every  seven 
in  the  state. 

Within  the  region  there  are  vast  differ- 
ences In  where  the  poor  live.  Hell  declares, 
"The  problems  of  poverty  In  southwest  Min- 
nesota is  predominantly  an  agricultural  and 
small  town  one." 

He  reports  52.6  per  cent  of  the  poor  fam- 
ilies live  on  farms,  33.9  per  cent  of  them 
live  in  small  towns,  and  only  13.5  per  cent 
live  In  urban  areas  (the  16  communities  of 
more  than  2,500  population). 

Not  only  are  the  actual  numbers  of  poot 
highest  In  the  rural  areas  and  small  towns, 
the  proportions  also  were  highest.  Consid- 
ering the  entire  region,  46.2  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population  lives  on  farms  while  52.6 
per  cent  of  the  poor  live  there. 

Small  towns  contain  30.9  per  cent  of  the 
families  and  33.9  per  cent  of  the  poor.  Urban 
areas  have  30.3  per  cent  of  the  families  but 
only  13.5  per  cent  of  the  poor.  The  figure  for 
the  urban  areas  Is  almost  exactly  the  state 
poverty  average. 

Of  the  18  counties,  six  have  poverty  Inci- 
dence below  the  regional  average  and  all  six 
have  major  urban  areas  within  them.  Two 
counties  in  which  no  urban  centers  exist, 
Lac  Qui  Parle  and  Lincoln,  had  the  highest 
poverty  incidence,  with  the  former  recording 
32.4  per  cent  and  the  latter  31.9  per  cent. 
Rock  was  the  lowest  at  20.3  per  cent. 

Hell  says,  "The  greater  the  urban  popu- 
lation, the  lower  the  Incidence  of  ^verty. 
The  greater  the  per  cent  of  agricultural 
workers  . . .  and  senior  citizen  households,  the 
greater  the  Incidence  of  poverty.  Poverty  Is 
concentrated  In  the  agricultural  workers, 
senior  citizens  and  farmers." 

Hell  goes  on  to  look  Into  the  future  by 
saying,  "It  Is  altogether  possible  that  the 
Incidence  of  poverty,  already  very  high,  may 
Increase.  Two  factors,  per  cent  of  senior  citi- 
zens and  per  cent  of  households  headed  by  a 
senior  citizen,  may  cause  this.  Current  and 
future  economic  growth  will  have  little  direct 
effect  upon  them  because  of  fixed  incomes. 
This  factor,  along  with  rapidly  Inflating  costs, 
will  function  to  worsen  their  position  on  the 
socio-economic  scale." 


"The  problem  of  poverty  among  the  aged 
win  be  even  more  severe  because  of  increas- 
ing life  expectancy  .  .  .  and  proportionate 
growth  of  the  aged  category  will  change  the 
consumer  population.  This  will  retard  retail 
trade  precisely  when  it  Is  needed  to  generate 
more  public  money." 

"Another  Implication  Is  that  the  high  In- 
cidence of  poverty  may  make  the  area  harder 
to  develop  econornically.  Industry  Is  reluctant 
generally  to  locate  in  areas  with  high  pro- 
portions of  low-income  families." 

He  goes  on  to  suggest  that  selective  out- 
mlgratlon  of  young  adults  and  the  resulting 
altered  age  structure  will  lead  to  fewer  births, 
more  deaths,  fewer  young  adults,  fewer  mar- 
riages, and  fewer  new  families.  The  trend  to- 
ward smaller  families  will  Intensify  the 
already  declining  population  and  will  lead 
to  empty  classrooms  and  a  reduced  work 
force,  with  the  resulting  heavier  tax  burden 
on  those  who  remain. 

Hell  offers  six  recommendations  to  attempt 
to  combat  the  trend.  They  are  to  find  ways  to 
alleviate  the  high  incidence  of  sub-standard 
housing,  find  ways  to  provide  Income  supple- 
ments for  senior  citizens,  seek  ways  to  as- 
sure agricultural  workers  equitable  incomes 
and  Improved  vocational  training  to  those 
who  want  to  fin^lternatlve  careers,  establish 
multi-Jurlsdlct^nal  cooperation  between 
units  of  government  to  establish  common  In- 
dustrial parks  for  the  recruitment  of  Industry 
and  to  deliver  public  services,  and  to  hire 
on  a  regional  basis  professional  planners  and 
consultants  to  better  make  use  of  federal  and 
state  programs  for  depressed  areas. 

INCOME  ANALYSIS 


County 

Number  of 
families 

Number  of 

low-income 

families 

Percent  of 

low-income 

families 

Chippewa          

4,  025 

1,031 

1,046 

981 

1,685 

922 

743 

1,500 

1,435 

819 

1.452 

873 

779 

1,450 

1,  464 

589 

880 

862 

1,099 

25  7 

Cottonwood 

Jachson. 

Kandiyohi    

4,069 
3,746 
7,913 

25.6 
26.2 
21.3 

Lac  Qui  Parle 

Lincoln 

Lyon 

Martin 

2,848 
2,332 
6.331 
6,  834 

32.4 
31.9 
23.7 
21.0 

Murray.. 

Nobles 

Pipe*;tone 

2,960 
6,079 
3,413 

27.7 
23.9 
25.6 

Pope             

2.  878 

27.1 

Redwood 

Renville 

Rock 

Switt  .     

Watonwan     

5, 181 
5,42S 
2, 906 
3.375 
3.536 

28.0 
27.0 
20.3 
26.1 

24.4 

Yellow  Medicine 

3,702 

29.7 

Totals 

Minnesota 

77,  580 
.-     1,055,777 

19,613 
140,  626 

25.3 
13.3 

CHAPTER    2 — POPULATION    OP   REGION    HPT    PEAK 
IN     1950 

Someone  has  said  the  wide  open  sp>aces 
are  getting  quieter  and  quieter  while  the 
cities  are  getting  noisier  and  noisier. 

In  southwest  Minnesota,  there's  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  The  18-county  region  reached 
its  all  time  population  peak  In  1950  and  has 
been  dropping  since.  And  In  the  last  decade 
the  exodus  has  become  almost  a  rout. 

Gerald  Hell's  "Southwest  Minnesota  Popu- 
lation Study"  has  charted  It  graphically. 
Minnesota  as  a  whole  has  grown  steadily  In 
the  last  30  years,  increasing  36.3  per  cent 
from  1940  to  1970.  But  southwest  Minnesota 
has  dropped  from  Its  all  time  peak  of  317,512 
persons  in  1950  to  295,808  In  1970,  a  decline 
of  20,871  persons  or  6.6  per  cent  loss. 

In  1940,  11.3  per  cent  of  the  entire  state 
population  lived  here.  In  1970  only  7.8  per 
cent  lived  In  the  southwest. 

Not  only  that,  but  96.5  per  cent  of  the 
decline  took  place  between  1960  and  1970. 
During  that  decade  the  rate  of  loss  was  13 


times  the  laij,  of  the  previous  10  years  and 
if  this  trend  Is  not  halted,  serious  economic 
and  social  consequences  are  certain. 

Hell  says  the  drop  ls_^attrlbutable  to  both 
migration  and  declining  birth  rates.  Had 
there  been  no  migration  of  any  sort  over  the 
30  years,  southwest  Minnesota  would  have 
had  a  population  of  439.127  In  1970  compared 
with  the  actual  count  of  295,808.  This  means 
that  143,319  more  people  moved  out  than 
moved  in  or  were  born  here.  This  Is  called 
net  migration. 

In  the  last  10  years  when  the  net  migration 
has  become  most  Intense,  the  highest  figures 
were  in  Murray  county  with  a  loss  of  26.2, 
Lincoln  with  a  loss  of  21.1  and  Lac  Qui  Parle 
with  a  loss  of  19.6  per  cent. 

By  contrast,  lowest  net  migration  rates 
were  In  Kandiyohi  with  a  loss  of  6.2  and  Lyon 
with  a  loss  of  4.7.  The  three  counties  with 
greatest  loss  were  all  rural  counties  without 
any  urban  centers.  The  two  of  lowest  loss 
were  counties  with  major  urban  areas, 
prompting  Hell  to  note  the  higher  the  per- 
centage of  urban  population  the  lower  the 
net  migration  rates. 

Within  these  raw  figures  are  even  more 
disturbing  ones  considering  their  impact  on 
the  future.  The  heaviest  migration  was  of 
young  adults. 

Of  young  people  from  20  to  24  years 
of  age,  the  net  migration  rate  from  1960 
to  1970  ranged  from  a  loss  of  36  per  cent  In 
Watonwan  to  65.9  per  cent  In  Pope.  For 
young  people  from  25  through  29  years  of 
age,  the  migration  rates  ranged  from  23.8 
per  cent  In  Martin  county  to  46.8  per  cent 
In  Lac  Qui  Parle. 

Total  population  Is  also  declining.  Only 
two  counties.  Kandiyohi  and  Lyon,  grew 
during  the  1960  to  1970  decade.  The  16  others 
declined. 

All  counties  have  high  net  migration  losses 
when  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  state 
during  the  30-year  period,  a  loss  which  be- 
cause of  its  selectivity,  undercuts  the  age 
structure  of  the  remaining  population. 

This.  In  turn,  leads  to  what  Hell  calls 
"serious  demographic,  social  and  economic 
consequences  by  accelerating  population 
decline." 

In  the  final  analysis  this  results  In  a  rising 
of  the  general  age  level,  a  drop  in  the  num- 
ber of  child  bearing  age  families,  a  decline 
in  school  populations,  a  rise  In  the  popula- 
tion of  people  requiring  nursing  home  care, 
more  dependent  people  and  fewer  producing 
and  tax  paying  people.  There  will  be  a  rise  in 
the  costs  of  public  services,  more  need  for 
facilities  geared  to  the  elderly  and  less  to 
family  groups. 

Hlel  says  his  study  indicates  a  relation- 
ship between  poverty  and  net  migration.  The 
higher  the  poverty,  the  higher  the  migra- 
tion. The  reverse  Is  also  true. 

All  of  which  points  to  the  lack  of  suit- 
able employment  as  being  a  major  cause  of 
the  loss  of  productive  citizens  throughout 
the  region. 

OEO  POVERTY  GUIDELINES,  DEC.  1,  1970 


Nonfarm 

Farm 

family 

family 

Family  size: 

1 

J1.900 

$1,600 

2 ... 

2.500 

2.000 

3 

3.100 

2.500 

4 

3.800 

3,200 

5 

4,400 

3,700 

6 

5.000 

4,200 

7 

5,600 

4,700 

8 

6  200 

5  200 

9 

6,800 

5,700 

Note:  The  figures  in  this  table  afford  the  Federal  measure  tor 
the  rating  of  poverty  in  this  region. 
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Total  population 


County 


Papulation 
Change 


Net  migration  figures  (Comparison  of  what  population  should  have 
been  with  what  happened) 


Actual  and 
percentages 


1940-1950 


1950-1960 


1940 


1950 


1960 


1960  1970 


1970      1940-70      Percent     1960-70      Percent      Number  Rate     Number  Rate    'uiiii^,  i^jl 


Chippewa 16,927  16.739 

Cottonwood 16.143  15.763 

Jat^son 16,805  16,306 

t^andiyohi 26,524  28,644 

Lac  Qui  Parle... 15.509  14,545 

Lincoln lo,  797  10.150 

i/O" 21.569  22.253 

K'rtin 24.656  25.655 

•furray 15.060  14,801 

Nobles 21.215  22  435 

Pipestone 13,794  14.003 

Pope  13,544  12.862 

Redwood 22,290  22  127 

Renville 24,625  23,954 

Joel* 10,93?  11.278 

Swift      .-. 15,469  15,837 

Watonwan. 13,902  13,881 

Yellow  Medicine 16,917  16.279 


16,  320 
16,  166 
15,  501 
29. 987 

13.  330 
9.651 

22.  655 
26,  986 

14.  743 
23,365 
13.605 
11.914 
21.718 

23,  249 
11.864 
14,936 
14.  460 
15, 523 


15, 109 
14.  887 
14,  352 
30,548 
11.164 
8.143 
24, 273 
24. 316 
12.  508 
23,  208 
12,  791 
11,107 
20,  024 
21,139 
11,346 
13,177 
13. 298 
14.418 


-1,118 

-10.7 

-1.256 

-7.8 

-2.453 

-14.6 

+4,  024 

+15.2 

-4.  345 

-28 

-2,654 

-24.6 

-f-2.  794 

+12.5 

-340 

-1.4 

-2,  552 

-16.9 

+1.993 

+9.4 

-1,003 

-7.3 

-2,437 

-18 

-2,266 

-10.2 

-3,486 

-14,2 

+413 

+3.8 

-2,  293 

-14.8 

-604 

-4.3 

-2,499 

-14.8 

-1,211 

-1.279 

-1.149 

+561 

-2,  166 

-1,508 

+  1,618 

-2,670 

-2,235 

-157 

-814 

-807 

-1,694 

-2,110 

-518 

-1,759 

-1.162 

-1.105 


-7.4 

-2,  555 

-7.9 

-2.650 

-7.4 

-2,  803 

+1.9 

-749 

-16.2 

-2.  792 

-15.6 

-2.  025 

+7.1 

-2,964 

-9.9 

-2,760 

-15.2 

-2.943 

-.7 

-2.  449 

-6.0 

-2,077 

-6.8 

-2.278 

-7.8 

-3,686 

-9.1 

-4. 161 

-4.4 

-1.386 

-8.0 

-2.  022 

-8.0 

-1,679 

-7.1 

-2.  771 

-15.1 
-16.4 
-16.7 
-2.8 
-18.0 
-18.8 
-13.7 
-11.2 
-19.5 
-11.5 
-15.1 
-16.8 
-16.5 
-16.9 
-12.7 
-13.1 
-12.1 
-16.4 


-2.962 
-2.054 
-3.  230 
-3,049 
-3.069 
-1.947 
-3.  805 
-3. 162 
-3, 143 
-3.546 
-2.  767 
-2.  555 
-4.  177 
-4.  430 
-1.495 
-3,299 
-1,553 
-3,  020 


-17.7 

-13.0 

-19.8 

-12.8 

-21.1 

-19.2 

-17.1 

-12.3 

-21,2 

-15.8 

-19.8 

-19.9 

-18.9 

-18.5 

-13.3 

-20.8 

-11.2 

-18.6 


-2.304 
-2.431 
-2,  270 
-1,846 
-2.616 
-2,  038 
-919 
-4.  763 
-3,  867 
-2.754 
-1,978 
-1.277 
-3.  772 
-3,  799 
-1.654 
-2.800 
-2, 185 
-2,013 


-14.1 
-15.0 
-14.6 

-6.2 
-19,6 
-21.1 

-4.7 
-17.6 
-26.2 
-11.8 
-14.5 
-10.7 
-17.4 
-16.3 
-13.9 
-18.7 
-15.1 
-12.9 


CHAPTER    3 ONLT    TWO    OF    18    COUNTIEa   CREW 

IVl     1960'S 

In  the  30  years  from  1940  to  1970.  south- 
west Minnesota  saw  vivid  evidence  of  a  mass 
out  migration  of  people  rivaling  in  numbers 
the  Influx  Into  the  area  In  the  earUest  years 
of  settlement. 

It  hasn't  been  quite  as  spectacular  but  Its 
effects  are  easily  seen  in  vacant  farmsteads 
and  decaying  and  vacant  houses  in  small 
towns  of  the  region. 

Gerald  Hell  in  his  "Southwest  Minnesota 
Population  Study"  has  traced  the  move- 
ments of  the  people  and  set  down  the  pat- 
tern they  have  followed.  During  the  three 
decades.  Minnesota  grew  by  36.3  per  cent 
and  the  United  States  by  bz'.l  per  cent. 

Southwest  Minnesota  grew  from  1940  to 
1950  but  then  started  a  decline  which  has 
become  precipitous  In  the  last  few  years. 
For  the  30  years,  the  loss  of  population  In 
the  18  counties  has  totaled  20.871  persons, 
a  drop  of  6.6  per  cent.  Virtually  all  of  the 
decline.  96.5  per  cent  of  it,  came  in  the  last 
10  years. 

Only  four  counties  showed  growth  for  the 
30  years.  They  were  Kandiyohi,  rising  by  15.2 
per  cent:  Lyon,  up  by  12.5  per  cent;  Nobles, 
up  by  9.4  per  cent;  and  Roclc,  up  by  3.8  per 
cent. 

By  contrast,  Lac  Qui  Parle  topped  the  list 
of  decliners  by  losing  28  per  cent  of  Its 
people.  Lincoln  lost  24.6  per  cent.  On  the 
other  end  Martin  lost  only  1.4  per  cent. 

But  in  the  decade  from  1960  to  1970,  only 
two  counties,  Kandiyohi  and  Lyon  showed 
growth — and  that  was  small.  Kandiyohi 
gained  561  persons  for  a  1.9  per  cent  gain 
while  Lyon  grew  1.618  for  a  7.1  per  cent 
Increase.  (Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  latter  was 
due  to  the  opening  of  Southwest  State  Col- 
lege in  Marshall.) 

The  rates  of  decrease  are  picking  up. 
Losses  in  the  last  10  years  ranged  from  .7  in 
Nobles  to  16.2  per  cent  in  Lac  Qui  Parle. 
Other  heavy  losses  were  Lincoln,  down  15.6; 
Murray,  down  15.2;  and  Swift,  down  11.8. 
These  four  alone  accounted  for  38  per  cent 
of  the  region's  decline  in  the  last  decade.  In 
numbers.  Martin  county's  loss  of  2.670  was 
the  greatest.  Murray  lost  2.235  people,  Lac 
Qui  Parle  lost  2,166  and  Renville  lost  2,110 
to  lead  the  list. 

For  all  of  the  southwestern  counties  ex- 
cept the  two  that  grew,  the  1960  to  1970 
decade  showed  greater  rates  of  loss  than  the 
previous  10  years,  and  In  the  two  counties 
that  gained,  rates  of  Increase  were  down 
sharply. 

The  pattern  of  the  migration.  Hell  says. 
Is  from  the  farms  and  small  towns  to  the 
larger  towns  of  the  region  and  from  there  to 
other  parts  of  the  state,  and  finally  to  other 
parts  of  the  nation. 

Nationally,  farm  and  small  town  popiila- 
tlon  drr^pped  from  43.5  per  cent  of  the  popu- 


lation In  1940  to  26.5  per  cent  in  1970,  a  loss 
of  about  one  out  of  every  16  persons.  Two 
out  of  five  Americans  lived  in  rural  areas  in 
1940  while  one  out  of  four  was  the  count 
In  1970. 

In  Minnesota,  50.2  per  cent  lived  in  rural 
areas  In  1940  while  only  35.6  per  cent  lived 
there  In  1970.  In  southwest  Minnesota,  81.4 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  lived  In  rural 
areas  Ln  1940  while  this  had  dropped  to  69.7 
per  cent  In  1970,  a  drop  of  51,729  persons, 
or  20.1  per  cent. 

At  the  same  time,  urban  growth  (areas  of 
more  than  2.500  population)  was  on  the  rise. 
It  doubled  nationally  in  the  30  years.  In 
Minnesota  it  rose  81.8  per  cent.  In  southwest 
Minnesota  It  grew  52.5  per  cent.  The  rate  of 
urban  growth  in  southwest  Minnesota  was 
50  per  cent  of  the  United  States  rate  and 
64  per  cent  of  the  Minnesorta  rate.  This  indi- 
cates that  most  people  are  moving  directly 
from  rural  to  urban  areas  with  most  of  them 
moving  outside  of  southwest  Minnesota. 

The  small  towns  also  showed  growth  acroes 
the  region  but  many  individual  communities 
declined.  The  rural  population,  calculated  at 
55.1  per  cent  in  southwest  Minnesota  in  1940, 
dropped  72,130  to  a  total  of  102.246  persons 
or  34.6  per  cent  of  the  total  population  by 
1970.  The  small  town  population,  figured  at 
83.772  or  26.3  per  cent  in  1940,  rose  to  103,874 
or  35.1  per  cent  in  1970,  an  Increase  of 
20,101. 

The  urban  population  grew  fPMn  68,830  or 
18.6  per  cent  in  1940  to  89,688  or  30.3  per  cent 
In  1970,  a  growth  of  30,868  people. 

In  percentages,  the  rural  segment  of  south- 
west Minnesota  dropped  41.4  per  cent  In  the 
30  years,  the  small  towns  grew  24.4  per  cent, 
and  the  urban  proportion  grew  52.5  per  cent. 
But,  the  decade  of  1960  to  1970  saw  signifi- 
cant changes  taking  place  In  this  pattern. 
During  those  10  years  the  rural  decline  inten- 
sified with  a  21.6  per  cent  drop,  the  urban 
rose  13.4  per  cent  and  for  the  first  time  the 
small  towns  dropped  2.6  per  cent.  This  trend 
in  small  towns  is  directly  opposite  to  state- 
wide trends. 

In  population  density,  Minnesota  has 
climbed  from  34.9  persons  per  square  mile  in 
1940  to  47.6  In  1970  but  southwest  Minnesota 
has  dropped  fida  25.7  to  24,  a  decline  of 
6.6  per  cent.  This  will  be  reflected  In  taxes 
in  the  future,  for  areas  of  low  population 
density  tend  to  have  higher  per  capita  ex- 
pendltxires  for  road  and  transportation  costs. 
Hell  calls  this,  "Just  one  more  example  of  the 
ramifications  population  loss  has  beyond 
mere  nvunerical  change." 

Southwest  Minnesota  had  157  Incorporated 
communities  as  of  1970  ranging  from  12.869 
at  Willmar  down  to  37  at  Kinbrae.  The  me- 
dian Is  Granada  with  381  persons. 

Since  1940.  the  study  shows  74  towns  grow- 
ing while  80  were  declining.  Fifty-one  com- 
munities grew  by  up  to  25  per  cent.  16  grew 


from  26  to  50  per  cent,  four  from  51  to  76 
per  cent  and  two  from  76  to  100  per  cent. 
The  growth  rates  changed  from  .4  at  Hard- 
wick  and  Walnut  Grove  to  115.4  per  cent  at 
Marshall. 

Of  the  80  declining,  54  lost  by  up  to  25  per 
cent,  22  by  from  26  to  50  per  cent,  four  from 
61  to  75  per  cent.  Actually  the  biggest  de- 
cline was  at  Kinbrae  with  65.4  per  cent  of 
the  population  leaving. 

Again,  the  decade  of  1960  to  1970  saw  In- 
tensifying changes.  During  those  years,  49 
communities  grew  while  107  declined  and 
one  stayed  the  same.  Of  those  that  grew,  38 
Increased  up  to  10  per  cent,  seven  Increased 
between  11  to  20  per  cent,  three  Increased 
between  21  to  30  per  cent  and  one  Increased 
from  41  to  50  per  cent.  That  was  Marshall, 
spurred  by  the  college  development  to  a 
reading  of  48  per  cent  growth. 

Of  the  107  decliners,  60  lost  by  up  to  10 
per  cent,  35  from  11  to  20  per  cent,  seven 
from  21  to  30  per  cent,  four  from  31  to  40 
per  cent  and  one  by  more  than  50  per  cent. 
That  was  St.  Leo  in  Yellow  Medicine  county 
which  lost  62.8  per  cent  In  just  10  years. 

In  1970,  there  were  119  communities,  or 
75.8  per  cent  of  the  total,  with  fewer  than 
1,000  persons.  Ninety,  or  57.3  per  cent,  had 
fewer  than  500.  Only  16,  or  10.2  per  cent,  had 
more  than  2.500  to  qualify  them  as  urban 
areas.  Ninety  vUlages,  or  33.1  per  cent,  had 
between  200  and  600  persons.  In  1970.  32.9 
per  cent  of  the  entire  region's  population 
lived  In  the  six  largest  towns. 

Hell  summed  up  by  saying  that  the  smaller 
communities  In  southwest  Minnesota  tended 
to  decline  more  often  than  did  the  larger 
ones.  Of  all  the  decliners,  93.8  per  cent  were 
below  1,000  persons.  Those  under  200  de- 
creased in  four  out  of  five  cases,  those  be- 
tween 200  and  500  In  about  seven  out  of  10 
Instances,  and  those  between  600  and  1,000 
declined  in  about  one  out  of  three  cases. 
Only  five  of  the  communities  of  more  than 
1.000  persons  declined  while  none  of  the 
cities  of  more  than  5.000  declined  in  the  30 
years. 

But,  only  28  communities  In  the  region 
showed  appreciable  growth  In  the  last  10 
years  of  the  survey  period  while  129  others 
either  declined  or  were  stable. 

HeU  says.  "The  data  seems  to  Indicate  that 
most  of  the  incorporated  places  of  less  than 
2,500  persons  will  either  remain  the  same  or 
decline.  Population  growth  will  most  likely 
occur  In  the  places  with  greater  than  2.500 
persons  which  means  the  majority  of  the 
communities  in  southwest  Minnesota  can 
expect  to  continue  to  decline  In  population  " 

CHAPTER  4 — A  LOSS  OF  7,SS2  FARMS  IN  15  TEARS 

Southwest  Minnesota's  problems  of  exces- 
sive property  and  mass  out  migration  of  pro- 
ductive people  start  with  the  perplexing 
"farm  problem." 

Gerald  Hell's  "Southwest  Minnesota  Pop- 
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ulatlon  Study"  puts  It  this  way,  "The  prob- 
lem of  poverty  (and  resulting  migration)  In 
southwest  Minnesota  Is  predominantly  an 
agricultural  and  small  town  one." 

The  loss  of  farms  has  been  a  national  trend 
between  1939  and  1964,  the  period  examined 
by  Hell's  studies  on  agriculture.  During  those 
years,  Minnesota's  farms  dropped  from  197,- 
351  to  131.163,  a  decline  of  33.5  per  cent.  In 
southwest  Minnesota,  the  number  also  drop- 
ped, but  at  a  slower  rate.  This  Is  the  only 
category  In  Hell's  study  of  poverty  and  out 
migration  where  the  trend  favored  southwest 
Minnesota  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
state. 

And  under  closer  examination,  this  too 
may  be  an  Illusion  for  the  fact  more  per- 
;  sons  remain  on  the  farms  In  the  southwest 
than  elsewhere  is  one  reason  for  the  high 
incidence  of  poverty  found  here.  The  fact 
is,  farms  are  no  place  to  be  If  one  wants  to 
avoid  poverty  unless  he  happens  to  have  the 
resources  to  cope  with  the  economics  of 
modern  American  agriculture. 

In  1939,  southwest  Minnesota  had  37,016 
farms.  This  grew  sUghtly  to  37,179  by  1949 
but  then  started  declining  and  stood  at  29,- 
464  in  1964.  The  loss  for  the  period  was  7,662 
farms  or  20.4  per  cent. 

In  1939,  the  southwest  had  18.8  per  cent  of 
the  state's  farms.  In  1964  It  had  22.6  per  cent. 
The  ratio  of  loss  statewide  was  about  one  In 
three  while  in  southwest  Minnesota  It  was 
one  out  of  five,  but  the  rate  of  loss  is  ac- 
celerating. 

From  1959  to  1964,  about  one  fifth  of  the 
survey  time,  the  southwest  farm  loss  was 
48.5  per  ient  of  the  total  for  the  whole  sur- 
vey period  whUe  the  state's  loss  was  steady 
throughout  the  period.  In  other  words,  south- 
west lagged  behind  the  state  early  In  the 
period  but  caught  up  and  passed  It  late  In 
the  25  years.  The  rate  of  loss,  however,  was 
lowest  In  the  four  southwestern-most  coun- 
ties of  Rock,  Nobles,  Pipestone  and  Murray. 
Since  farm  land  is  not  destroyed  unless 
utilized  for  other  purposes,  the  cut  In  farm 
numbers  produced  a  corresponding  Increase 
In  farm  size.  The  state  average  went  from 
165.2  acres  in  1939  to  234.9  In  1964  while 
southwest  went  from  206.6  acres  In  1939  to 
256.1  acres  In  1964. 

In  1939,  all  southwest  counties  had  farm 
sizes  above  the  state  average.  By  1964  Kan- 
diyohi, Watonwan  and  Martin  had  dropped 
below  as  the  farms  ranged  from  an  average  of 
220.9  in  Watonwan  to  302.1  In  Swift. 

Between  1940  and  1960,  total  employment 
in  agriculture  In  the  United  States  dropped 
despite  a  rising  trend  In  total  number  of 
people  holding  Jobs  In  all  categories.  Minne- 
sota's agricultural  employment  dropped  from 
282.000  in  1940  to  177,000  In  1960.  In  per- 
centages of  the  total  work  force,  agriculture 
in  Minnesota  went  from  30.3  per  cent  In  1940 
to  14.4  per  cent  In  1960.  Nationally,  the  drop 
was  18.5  per  cent  to  6.6  per  cent. 

In  the  southwest  there  were  59,810  persons 
working  in  agriculture  In  1940,  but  only 
^'•876  m  1960,  a  drop  of  17,934  persons  of 
29.9  per  cent.  Again,  the  trend  is  acceler- 
ating with  72.9  per  cent  of  the  20-year  drop 
coming  in  the  last  10  years.  About  four  out 
of  10  persons  employed  In  southwest  Minne- 
sota were  engaged  In  agriculture  in  1960. 

Kandiyohi  had  the  lowest  per  cent  of 
persons  employed  In  agriculture  In  1960,  a 
percentage  of  29.  Lincoln  with  66.1  per  cent 
was  the  highest.  Nobles  had  32.2,  Murray  had 
49.8,  Pipestone  had  32.4,  Rock  had  40  9 
Jackson  had  44.4  and  Cottonwood  had  39  6 
per  cent. 

Hell  said  trends  indicate  the  need  for 
agricultural  workers  will  continue  to  decline 
during  the  next  lo  or  15  years,  perhaps  as 
much  as  46  per  cent.  If  this  estimate  Is 
correct,  the  18-county  survey  area  wUl  have 
b     19^°^^  Peraons  engaged  In  agriculture 

K  he's  right,  poverty  wUl  no  longer  be 
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primarily    an    agrlculural    problem    in    the 
region. 

CHAPTER  5 — POPULATION  IS  "TOP  HEAVY"  WITH 
OLDER    CITIZENS 

There  Is  no  one  who  is  getting  younger  as 
the  years  go  by  but  In  southwest  Minnesota 
there  seems  to  be  more  than  a  fair  share  of 
people  getting  a  lot  older. 

This  Impression  is  borne  out  by  the  facts 
of  the  situation.  The  region  is  getting  more 
than  its  share  of  older  people. 

This  is  pointed  up  by  Gerald  Hell's  "South- 
west Minnesota  Population  Study."  In  1950. 
in  the  18  southwest  counties  covered  by  the 
study,  9.1  per  cent  of  the  population  was 
over  65  years  of  age.  By  1970,  this  had  grown 
to  14.8  per  cent  and  the  rate  of  increase  was 
accelerating. 

Not  only  had  the  proportion  of  elderly 
Increased,  the  actual  number  had  grovra  as 
well.  It  went  from  28.848  In  1950  to  42  792 
In  1970,  a  Jump  of  14,008  or  a  48.7  per  cent 
increase.  This  age  group  was  the  only  one 
actually  to  Increase  In  numbers  during  the 
20  years. 

The  numerical  increase  represents  the 
natural  growth  one  would  expect  but  the 
proportionate  Increase  represents  a  more 
serious  problem:  years  of  out-mlgratlon  of 
younger  citizens  with  the  resulting  distortion 
of  the  population  make-up. 

The  group  of  persons  under  14  went  from 

30.2  per  cent  of  the  southwest  population  in 
1950  to  29  per  cent  in  1970.  It  peaked  mid- 
way In  the  20-year  period  at  33.4  per  cent, 
which  means  the  drop  In  the  last  10  years 
was  at  a  rate  of  18.4  per  cent,  reflecting  the 
drastic  changes  In  birth  rates. 

The  group  from  15  to  34  years  went  from 

27.3  per  cent  of  the  population  In  1960  to 
23.  6  per  cent  In  1970,  reflecting  an  out-mlgra- 
tlon of  this  vital  and  producing  segment  of 
the  population.  The  17.7  per  cent  loss  rate  was 
the  highest  for  any  age  group  and  was  ac- 
celerating at  the  close  of  the  period  be- 
cause of  the  disappearance  of  the  last  effects 
of  the  baby  boom  of  the  Immediate  post 
World  War  II  years. 

The  36  to  64  age  group  went  from  33.4  per 
cent  of  the  population  in  1950  to  32.6  per  cent 
m  1970,  a  drop  of  9.6  per  cent  and  again  the 
greatest  decUne  was  In  the  last  10  years. 

Minnesota's  flgures  generally  follow  the 
same  pattern,  but  to  a  much  less  degree.  The 
over  65  group  Increased  from  9.3  per  cent  to 
13.2  per  cent,  an  Increase  rate  of  41.9  per  cent 
compared  with  the  rate  of  62.6  per  cent  In 
the  southwest. 

Statewide,  the  zero  to  14  went  from  29.9  per 
cent  to  30.1  per  cent;  the  15  to  34  group  went 
from  27.2  per  cent  to  25.8  per  cent;  and 
the  35  to  64  group  went  from  33.6  per  cent 
to  30.9  per  cent.  Minnesota  also  has  Its  prob- 
lems of  out-mlgratlon  to  other  parts  of  the 
nation. 

In  1970,  7.8  per  cent  of  the  state's  entire 
popiUatlon  Uved  in  the  southwest  but  10.5 
per  cent  of  Its  senior  citizens  lived  here,  or 
one  out  of  every  10. 

For  other  age  groups,  variations  from  the 
7.8  per  cent  which  would  be  expected  with  an 
equal  population  per  cent  which  would  be 
expected  with  an  equal  populaUon  distribu- 
tion were  noted.  The  area  had  7.6  per  cent  of 
the  state's  zero  to  14  age  chUdren;  only  6.3 
per  cent  of  the  state's  15  to  34  age  people; 
and  8.5  per  cent  of  the  state's  35  to  64  age 
people. 

In  1950,  the  southwest  had  42.6  per  cent  of 
Its  population  over  36  but  this  had  grown  to 
47.4  per  cent  In  1970.  This  increase  In  propor- 
tion of  older  persons  Is  occurring  at  four 
times  the  state  rate. 

The  natural  outgrowth  of  these  changes 
will  be  fewer  births  In  years  to  come  and  a 
declining  birth  rate.  These  factors,  in  turn, 
will  cause  further  alterations  in  the  age 
structure. 

Net  out-mlgratlon  will  also  continue  to 
function  to  accelerate  this  trend  with  a  net 


result  of  fewer  and  fewer  children  and  young 
adults,  both  proportionately  and  numerically, 
and  more  and  more  older  and  aged  adults. 

This  will  be  reflected  In  changing  demands 
for  social  services  and  In  sharply  increasing 
costs  of  providing  them  because  of  the  de- 
creasing number  of  persons  who  wUl  be  In 
the  productive  and  taxpaying  years  of  life. 

CHAPTER  6 — AREA'S  DEATH  RATE  EXCEEDS  BIRTH 
RATE 

Population  growth  in  the  United  States 
is  slowing  down,  but  it  has  long  since  stopped 
m  southwest  Minnesota  and  is  now  sliding 
downhill  at  an  increasing  pace. 

The  national  fertility  rate  during  the 
1960'8  was  3.35  per  woman.  By  the  I960's 
this  had  dropped  to  2.78  and  stands  now  at 
2.45.  Zero  growth  rate  Is  2.11  without  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  Immigration  which 
currently  accounts  for  about  20  per  cent  of 
the  United  States  population  increase. 

The  national  trend  is  for  increasing  con- 
centration of  people  into  smaller  and  smaller 
areas.  In  1970.  about  one  in  four  persons 
lived  in  the  10  largest  areas.  By  2.000  A.D,  70 
per  cent  of  the  people  are  expected  to  live  in 
the  12  largest  centers. 

But  all  that  is  of  little  concern  to  south- 
west Minnesota  which  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue losing  Its  people.  While  Minnesota  is 
expected  to  grow  by  14.7  per  cent  by  1985 
an  increase  of  661,149  from  the  present  time, 
southwest  Minnesota  is  expected  to  decline 
6.9  per  cent,  a  loss  of  20,364  persons.  While 
about  one  out  of  13  persons  now  lives  in  the 
southwest,  the  figure  will  be  one  out  of  16 
by  1985. 

Only  three  of  the  18  southwest  counties 
are  expected  to  grow  during  the  period.  They 
are  Kandiyohi,  Lyon  and  Nobles  which  to- 
gether are  expected  to  increase  2,783  persons 
to  a  total  population  of  80,812,  an  increase  of 
3.6  per  cent. 

Birth  rates  In  the  southwest  rose  from 
20.5  per  1,000  persons  in  1950  to  25.9  per 
1,000  in  1960  and  then  dropped  sharply  to 
14.2  in  1969.  Watonwan  was  the  only  county 
of  the  18  to  increase  Its  birth  rate  durinR 
this  time.  ^ 

Death  rates  are  shooting  upward.  Minne- 
sota's rate  per  1.000  persons  was  9.4  in  1940 
and  dropped  to  8.9  in  1969.  The  southwest 
rate  has  gone  up  from  8.3  in  1940  to  10.5  in 
1969.  lu  1969,  only  Rock,  Nobles  and  Lyon 
had  death  rates  below  the  state  average. 
The  18-county  range  was  from  8.2  per  1.000 
in  Rock  to  13.6  in  Lincoln. 

In  terms  of  natural  population  changes, 
defined  as  comparing  births  and  deaths  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  migration, 
three  counties  had  losses  and  five  others 
were  nearlng  that  mark  in  1969.  Lac  Qui  Parle, 
Lincoln  and  Pope  had  more  deaths  than 
births  in  1969.  Those  on  the  border  were 
Chippewa,  Cottonwood,  Renville.  Watonwan 
and  Yellow  Medicine.  Only  Lyon,  Murray 
and  Nobles  had  rates  near  the  state  average. 
It  Is  expected  that  several  will  fall  below 
the  mark  in  the  next  decade  since  the  out- 
mlgratlon  of  people  of  chUd  bearing  age  will 
accelerate  the  trend  which  already  sees 
southwest  Minnesota's  birth  rate  dropping 
at  three  times  the  state  rate. 

All  this  will  have  exceedingly  serious  re- 
percussions, some  of  which  are  touched  on 
by  Gerald  Hell  in  his  book  "Southwest  Min- 
nesota Population  Study."  He  says  the  trends 
point  to  continued  population  decline  which 
will  be  Increasingly  rapid.  The  total  num- 
ber of  people  wiU  drop  and  the  drop  will  be 
most  Intense  among  the  younger  age  groups, 
particularly  those  In  their  20's  and  30's. 

The  number  of  farms  will  continue  to  de- 
cline and  more  and  more  people  will  be  liv- 
ing In  the  more  populous  counties  contain- 
ing the  major  urban  centers. 

The  people   of  the  region  will   be  much 
older.  Already,  there  are  twice  as  many  sen- 
ior citizens  as  there  are  children  under  14. 
The  region  is  becoming  an  area  populated 
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chiefly  by  older  and  aged  adults  and  the 
trends  of  birth  rates  and  migration  indicate 
the  situation  will  be  even  more  out  of  bal- 
ance In  the  future. 

Per  capita  costs  of  maintaining  serv- 
ices at  even  present  levels  will  Increase 
while  the  tax  base  wUl  continue  to  shrink 
since  there  will  be  fewer  persons  to  pay 
taxes.  The  result  will  be  a  greater  need  for 
the  expensive  social  services  needed  by  the 
elderly  and  le.ss  abTH^  ^^rovlde  them. 

Heil  says.  "Future  M^ining  for  services  of 
any  kind,  whether  tlyf^  Be  educational,  med- 
ical or  municipal,  rr^st  t^e  into  considera- 
tion these  trends.  TnVre  ^11  be  fewer  chil- 
dren in  need  of  educatnnml  facilities  while 
at  the  same  time  a  numerically  Idrger  senior 
citizens  population  will  require  more  serv- 
ices. 

"These  deYnands  for  services  will  come 
while  the  population  is  changing  its  compo- 
sition and  continually  growing  oider.  In- 
deed these  trends  might  very  well  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  future  planning  in  the 
area." 


Crisis  in   the  Cornbelt 

A  citizens'  conference  to  consider  the  prob- 
lems of  out-migration,  declining  population, 
and  rural  economic  development. 

Cosponsored  by:  Southwest  Minnesota 
Area  Vocational  Technical  School;  Pipestone 
Area  Vocational  Technical  School;  Northwest 
Iowa  Vocational  Technical  School;  Worthlng- 
ton  State  Junior  College;  and  Area  Chambers 
of  Commerce. 

Held  on  January  18,  1972  at  Worthlngton 
State  Junior  College,  Worthlngton,  Minn. 

8:30  Registration — Worthlngton  State  Jun- 
ior College  Gymnasium. 

9:00-11:45  a.m. — Open  Forum — Worthlng- 
ton State  Junior  College  Gym,  Presentations 
by  a  panel  of  area  citizens. 

A.  Agriculture — Norman  Larson,   Blgelow. 

B.  Transportation — Walter  Franz,  Moun- 
tain Lake. 

C.  Industrial  Development — Robert  Soleta, 
Windom  and  Don  Hall,  Sibley. 

D.  Continuing  Education — A.  P.  Gertjejan- 
sen.  Fulda. 

E.  Quality  of  Life — Physical  Services,  Mau- 
rice TePaske,  Sioux  Center. 

F.  Quality  of  Life — Human  Services,  Law- 
rence Gavin,  Wllmont. 

12:00-1:15 — Luncheon  with  address  by 
Governor  Anderson. 

1:30-3:30 — Group  Discussions. 

A.  Agriculture — Room  214-216. 

B.  Transportation— -Room  115. 

C.  Industrial  Development — Room  114-116. 

D.  Continuing  Education — Room  215.       ^ 

E.  Quality  of  Life — Physical  Services,  Au6h 
torlum. 

P.  Quality  of  Life — Human  Services,  Pine 
Arts  Room  100. 

3:45-5:30 — Group  Reports,  Gym. 

6:00-7:00 — Social  Hour,  Worthlngton 
Country  Club. 

7:00-8:00 — Dinner  with  address  by  Senator 
Mondale. 

8:00 — Rural  Development  Corporation:  An 
open  meeting  to  form  an  on-going  action 
group  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  area. 

Agriculture 
(By  Norman  Larson) 
Farming  In  the  United  States  plays  a  vital 
part  in  the  economic  growth  of  our  country. 
It  is  the  largest  industry  in  this  country  of 
ours.  In  fact  It  Is  2  3  as  large  as  all  of  the 
rest  of  the  industries  put  together.  It  Is  a  sick 
Industry  at  the  present  time.  It  is  time  some 
positive  thinking  be  done,  because  the  fu- 
ture of  the  United  States  (the  kind  of  an 
America  we.  our  children,  and  our  grand- 
children will  live  In)  hinges  on  the  decisions 
that  are  made  now.  The  following  is  a  quote 
from  the  Detroit  Lakes.  Minn,  newspaper: 
"The  farmer  Is  still  getting  less  than  1960 
prices  for  his  products  and  has  to  pay  three 
times  as  much  or  more  for  machinery  and 


other  Items  now  as  he  did  then.  Is  It  any 
wonder  machinery  sales  have  gone  down? 
There  are  plans  in  Washington  to  make  It 
possible  for  farmers  to  get  more  credit  to 
buy  these  things.  But  what  the  farmer  really 
needs  is  not  more  credit  and  more  debts  but 
Just  a  little  fairer  income.  Wonder  why  no 
one  thinks  of  that  solution." 

Representatives  of  three  farm  organiza- 
tions of  Southwest  Minnesota  and  Northwest 
Iowa  (FB,  FU,  NFO)  have  held  a  series  of 
meetings  and  have  agreed  upon  the  following 
proposals  to  present  to  the  Senate  Sub  Com- 
mittee on  Rural  Development  and  all  other 
government  officials  present  at  the  "Crisis 
in  the  Cornbelt"  meeting: 

No.  1.  The  Government  Crop  Reporting 
Service  should  be  stopped.  It  has  not  been 
a  benefit  to  the  farmer.  In  fsict  most  of  the 
time  it  has  been  price-depresslhg.  In  July, 
the  USDA  came  out  with  the  report  that 
there  was  going  to  be  the  largest  corn  crop 
ever  on  record.  Inside  of  2  months  corn  prices 
went  down  about  35  to  45c  a  bushel,  or  about 
30'  c .  This  was  before  the  new  corn  crop  was 
even  mature  or  harvested.  Furthermore  the 
USDA  and  all  other  government  officials 
should  stop  saying  we  have  a  surplus.  Just 
that  word  in  Itself  is  price-depressing.  Some 
of  our  agricultural  experts  say  that  a  farmer 
feeds  himself  and  47  other  people.  For  easy 
figuring  let's  say  that  he  feeds  himself  and 
fifty  other  people.  There  are  almost  3  mil- 
lion farmers  In  the  United  States.  Fifty  peo- 
ple times  3  million  farmers  equals  150  mil- 
lion people.  Who  is  feeding  the  other  50  mil- 
lion people?  How  can  we  have  a  surplus  when 
we  have  hungry  people  In  the  United  States? 
It  should  be  called  an  Inventory  and  not  a 
surplus.  This  inventory  Is  a  small  one  and 
insufficient  to  feed  our  nation  In  case  of  a 
national  disaster. 

No.  2.  No  person,  group,  corporation,  or  or- 
ganization in  business  other  than  farming 
should  be  able  to  lise  the  losses  In  a  farming 
operation  .*o  give  them  a  tax  advantage.  For 
example,  one  conglomerate  which  is  involved 
in  the  food  Industry  from  the  planting  to 
the  retailing  had  an  income  of  $464  million 
and  a  taxable  Income  of  $88.7  million.  Yet. 
due  to  federal  tax  breaks  this  conglomerate 
not  only  paid  no  taxes  on  that  Income,  but 
had  a  tax  credit  of  $13.3  million.  This  is  Un- 
fair T^x  Advantage! 

No.  3.  In  1934  Congress  passed  The  Trade 
Agreement  Act.  Under  this  act,  the  president 
is  authorized  to  ent«r  into  trade  agreements 
in  which  the  United  States  reduces  or  agrees 
not  to  increase  existing  duties  applying  to  its 
imports  In  exchange  for  similar  concessions 
by  other  countries  on  products  exports  to 
the  United  States.  Any  negotiations  dealing 
wth  agricultural  production  should  have  pro- 
ducing farmers  sitting  in  oh  these  negotia- 
tions. After  all  the  farmers  are  directly  In- 
volved in  the  outcome  of  these  agreements. 
The  United  States  Is  the  largest  exporter  of 
farm  products  in  the  world.  The  world  mar- 
ket should  be  a  market  Instead  of  a  dump- 
ing place. 

No.  4.  The  prices  of  corn  are  based  on 
ISVi'f  moisture  and  soybeans  at  13%  mois- 
ture. Farmers  are  docked  for  grain  above 
these  moisture  tests.  So  to  be  fair,  farmers 
should  be  given  a  premium  for  tests  below 
these  standards.  A  law  should  be  passed  to 
put  this  Into  effect.  Standards  should  be  re- 
vised for  both  local  and  foreign  markets. 

No.  5.  The  reports  that  many  farmers  and 
farm  organizations  receive  are  that  the 
quality  of  the  grain  seems  to  deteriorate 
from  the  time  It  leaves  the  farm  until  It  Is 
loaded  on  the  ships  to  go  to  our  foreign 
customers.  For  an  example,  a  buyer  from 
Japan  was  In  the  State  of  Iowa  to  negotiate 
a  contract  for  some  grain  from  one  of  our 
farm  organizations.  After  they  had  com- 
pleted a  contract  on  soybeans  they  asked 
him  If  he  didn't  want  to  contract  some  com, 
too.  Then  he  said,  "We  can't  buy  good  quality 
com  from  the  United  States.  We  buy  our  corn 


from  Africa."  They  asked  him  If  he  wotild 
go  out  on  a  farm  and  look  at  some  corn.  He 
agreed  to  this  so  they  took  him  out  on  a 
nearby  farm.  This  farmer  opened  up  one  of 
,  his  bins  of  corn  for  this  buyer  to  look  at. 
The  Japanese  buyer  crawled  In  the  bin  of 
corn  and  put  his  hands  In  the  corn.  He  did 
this  several  times  and  then  said,  "Where 
did  you  get  corn  like  this.  I  have  never  seen 
such  nice  corn."  The  farmer  told  him  that 
he  had  raised  It.  The  buyer  then  said,  "Im- 
possible, we  can't  buy  corn  like  this  from  the 
United  States." 

If  the  standards  are  so  low  that  the  prac- 
tice of  putting  foreign  material  in  grain  Is 
legal,  then  the  law  should  be  changed. 

The  Bitterness  of  Poor  Quality  Lingers 
Long  After  the  Sweetness  of  a  Cheap  Price 
Is  Forgotten.  The  Selling  of  Quality  Leads 
to  the  Selling  of  Quantity. 

No.  6.  How  can  we  rid  ourselves  of  car 
exhaust  pollution  and  help  ourselves  at 
the  same  time?  This  can  be  done  by  blend- 
ing grain  alcohol  and  gasoline  together.  What 
would  this  blending  program  do?  It  would 
conserve  on  unrenewable  national  resources 
of  petroleum,  in  addition  to  reducing  air 
pollution.  The  conversion  of  grain  to  alcohol 
to  blend  with  gasoline  will  accomplish  the 
following  tremendous  benefits:  1.  It  will  In- 
crease farm  Income  by  about  $5  billion  per 
year.  2.  do  away  with  all  government  con- 
trols, restrictions,  soil  bank  and  Washing- 
ton subsidies.  3.  restore  the  farmer  to  com- 
plete freedom  of  enterprise.  4.  require  maxl- 
mtim  production  from  every  farmer.  5.  create 
two  markets,  food  and  fuel,  for  the  farmer.  6, 
lift  government  Inventory  of  grain  and  re- 
lieveitaxpayers  of  billions  of  dollars  on  farm 
progAms.  7.  return  farmers  and  farm 
laborers  back  to  the  farms.  8.  revise  the  na- 
tional economy  and  avoid  a  threatened 
depression. 

This  could  be  the  greatest  program  that 
ever  came  to  this  country.  With  its  ability 
to  cut  pollution  and  at  the  same  time  help 
the  national  economy  by  putting  billions  of 
new  wealth  In  our  monetary  system. 

No.  7.  The  USDA  should  explain  to  the 
public  its  expenditures  in  detail.  Such  as 
how  much  Is  spent  on  the  school  Hinch  pro- 
grams, federal  meat  inspection,  forest  serv- 
ice, and  many  other  programs  that  come 
from  the  USDA.  Misleading  Information  Is 
given  to  the  public  about  what  the  farmers 
receive.  This  would  help  the  general  public 
to  realize  that  the  farmers  don't  receive  the 
lion's  share  of  the  department's  expendi- 
tures, and  also,  that  the  USDA  spends  mil- 
lions to  benefit  the  consumer. 

No.  8.  The  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  should 
be  producer-oriented.  Agriculture  Is  the 
largest  Industry  In  the  United  States  and  the 
prices  it  receives  for  Its  production  is  the 
basis  of  the  U.S.  economy.  Therefore,  he 
should  represent  the  producing  farmer. 

No.  9.  The  quality  standards  of  food  im- 
ports should  be  the  same  as  the  American 
farmers  have  to  produce  by.  We  believe  in 
good  quality  food,  so  food  Imports  produced 
by  lower  standards  should  not  be  allowed  to 
come  Into  this  country,  to  compete  against 
American  production. 

No.  10.  The  3  farm  organizations  represent 
a  proud  Independent  group  of  people  who  are 
asking  for  a  pricing  structure  that  will  grant 
a  cost  of  production  plus  a  fair  profit.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  production  of  food 
should  be  reduced  to  a  public  utility  while 
federal  welfare  programs  tend  to  reduce  farm 
families  to  welfare  recipients. 

No.  11.  On  the  subject  of  transportation, 
agriculture  and  public  Interest  require  con- 
tinuation of  service.  Therefore  we  suggest  an 
80  day  coollng-off  period,  at  which  time  there 
would  be  required  bargaining  to  try  and  avoid 
a  strike. 

No.  12.  Youth  are  the  most  Important  re- 
source that  agriculture  has.  With  the  age  of 
the  average  farmer  at  about  58  years  of  age, 
agriculture  Is  approaching  a  dangerous  point 
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In  its  history.  It  Is  losing  its  replacements. 
The  pricing  structure  Is  such  that  It  Is  al- 
most impossible  for  youth  to  get  started  In 
farming.  The  marketing  structure  has  to  be 
changed  so  farming  will  become  attractive  to 
our  youth. 

Also  we  suggest  that  farm  co-ops  and 
county  farm  organizations  give  young  people 
the  opportunity  to  be  active  In  programs  and 
business  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  their 
ability  and  enthusiasm. 

No.  13.  A  requirement  that  G.I.  farm  train- 
ees spend  a  minimum  of  12  hours  a  week  in 
the  classroom  tends  to  prevent  thousands  of 
veterans  from  using  the  G.I.  educational  eli- 
gibility for  farm  training.  It  is  almost  Im- 
possible for  a  young  farmer  to  spend  that 
much  time  In  a  classroom  and  also  take  care 
of  a  farming  opveration.  It  would  be  more 
realistic  If  It  were  about  6  hours  of  class- 
room work  a  week.  This  would  be  more  in 
line  with  the  classroom  requirements  and 
provisions  of  the  post  Korean  G.I.  training 
program. 

Transportation 

(By  Walter  Franz) 

Someone  has  suggested  that  If  one  stands 

long  enough  In  Times  Square  In  New  York 

City,  sooner  or  later.  Just  about  everyone  In 

the  world  will  pass  by. 

Times  Square  Is  one  of  the  crossroads  of 
the  world.  People  congregate  there,  and 
around  them  can  be  found  just  about  every 
Imaginable  type  of  merchandise  and  service. 
Transportation,  to  the  New  Yorker,  Is  pretty 
much  an  abstract  concern  for  he  needs  only 
go  a  few  blocks  to  find  anything  he  wants. 
Not  so  In  the  rural  areas  of  the  nation. 
Take  southwestern  Minnesota  and  north- 
western Iowa,  for  example.  People  living  here 
are  180  miles  from  the  TVln  Cities  and  250 
miles  from  Des  Moines.  All  that  is  present 
around  them  Is  the  abundance  of  farm 
production.  Everything  else  needed  must  be 
transported  to  them,  and  It  probably  costs  a 
little  more  as  a  result, 

A  person  can  stand  on  some  of  the  street 
corners  In  this  region  and  see  very  little 
traffic  at  all  and  much  of  what  he  does  see 
win  be  heading  away  toward  the  Times 
Squares  of  the  nation. 

So  transportation  Is  no  longer  an  abstract. 
It  Is  a  reality  on  which  our  very  lives  depend. 
If  we  can  Improve  otir  transportation,  we 
can  Improve  our  economic  position,  and  If 
we  can  Improve  that  we  can  sustain  our 
population  and  stop  exporting  people  to  the 
cities  where  they  contribute  to  the  urban 
crisis. 

There's  a  lot  of  room  for  improvement. 
While  the  post  office  Is  bragging  about  24- 
hour  mall  delivery  between  New  York  and 
San  Francisco,  we're  living  with  48-hour  mall 
service  between  Orange  City  and  Sanborn. 

Out  where  we  live,  where  distances  tu-e 
great  and  the  need  for  high  speed  highways 
Is  Imperative  In  order  to  cut  travel  time, 
we  have  to  content  ourselves  with  the  worst 
two-lane  cowpaths  Iowa  and  Minnesota  have 
to  offer.  Small  wonder  we  find  ourselves  cry- 
ing with  frustration  when  we  read  of  urban 
people  fighting  highway  construction  when 
we  so  desperately  need  good  roads  out  here. 

Airline  fare  between  the  Twin  Cities  and 
New  York  Is  $78  and  passengers  ride  the 
big  Jets,  eating  steaks  and  sampling  the 
wines.  Out  here,  where  we  are  three  hours 
from  the  Twin  Cities  and  four  hours  from 
Des  Moines  by  road,  the  only  airline  service 
we  have  is  that  provided  by  North  Central's 
propjets.  And  It  costs  us  $24  to  fly  to  Minne- 
apolis while  being  treated  to  powdered  coffee. 
Not  only  that,  but  we  live  under  constant 
threat  of  cancellation  of  service  because  the 
airline  says  it  can't  make  money  serving  us. 

Out  here,  our  commerce  Is  agriculturally 
based.  As  such,  we  deal  In  bulk  cargoes  of 
corn,  soybeans,  cattle  and  hogs.  Ideal  prod- 
ucts for  rail  transportation.  But  our  railroads 


can't  wait  to  abandon  service,  claiming  they 
can't  make  a  profit  serving  us. 

Every  time  this  happens,  It  throws  that 
much  more  of  a  load  onto  the  trucks,  but  in 
Minnesota,  45  per  cent  of  the  towns  are 
serviced  by  roads  on  which  load  restrictions 
are  placed  In  the  spring.  Fortunately  for 
them,  Iowa's  small  towns  don't  have  this 
problem  because  Iowa  does  not  restrict  roads. 
But  in  Minneapolis,  46  per  cent  of  the  state's 
communities  are  in  effect  economically  Iso- 
lated for  extended  periods  of  time  each  year. 
If  transportation  Is  defined  as  the  business 
of  moving  goods  and  people.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  It  becomes  all  the  more  impor- 
tant with  each  additional  mile  of  distance 
Involved.  For  those  people  living  In  the  rural 
areas  of  southwestern  Minnesota  and  North- 
western Iowa,  transportation  Is  one  of  the 
most  vital  problems  to  be  solved  by  those 
concerned  with  economic  growth. 

Let's  consider  the  problem  from  Its  compo- 
nent parts.  Let's  start  with  highways  for  they 
are  the  backbone  of  commerce.  What  does 
the  region  need  In  the  way  of  highways? 

To  begin  with.  It  must  have  no  less  than 
a  useable  road  to  every  single  municipality. 
That's  not  too  much  to  expect.  Iowa  has  It 
already.  Minnesota  needs  It  too.  This  means 
an  all  year  round,  non-restricted  road  over 
which  trucks  can  move. 

Iowa  achieved  this,  not  by  building  better 
roads,  but  simply  by  removing  restrictions. 
It  may  In  the  long  run  find  the  decision 
costly,  but  In  the  meantime  Its  people  are 
being  served. 

Minnesota  must  either  do  the  same  or 
move  Immediately  to  upgrade  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  roads  serving  those  45  per  cent  of 
Isolated  towns.  There  are  too  many  of  them 
to  list  Individually,  but  Just  the  Isolated 
Nobles  county  towns  may  provide  some  sort 
of  Idea  as  to  the  extent  of  the  problem.  In 
Nobles  county,  Leota,  Llsmore,  St.  KiUan, 
Rushmore,  Dundee  and  Klnbrae  all  are  on 
restricted  roads.  They  cannot  stand  much 
more  delay  in  solving  the  problem. 

Beyond  this,  there  are  certain  major  high- 
ways that  are  more  than  mere  roads.  They 
are  economic  development  arteries. 

They  serve  communities  in  which  major 
industrial  growth  is  taking  place  and  are.  In 
fact.  In  large  measure  responsible  for  that 
growth.  Foremost,  of  course,  Is  Interstate  90 
across  the  southern  edge  of  Minnesota.  It 
serves  the  entire  region  on  both  sides  of  the 
border.  After  a  slow  start,  it  is  getting  more 
emphasis  now  and  Is  scheduled  for  comple- 
tion in  1976. 

But  other  roads  of  equal  Importance  are 
not.  They  are  Highway  60  cutting  diagonally 
across  the  region  and  providing  its  main  link 
to  the  port  of  Duluth,  the  Twin  Cities,  Sioux 
City,  Omaha  and  the  southwest;  Highway  71, 
the  north-south  federal  link  from  Canada  to 
the  Gtilf;  and  highway  18,  the  east-weet 
regional  carrier  in  northwest  Iowa. 

All  three  of  these — Highway  60,  Highway  71 
and  Highway  18 — have  been  designated  four- 
lane  expressways  by  the  highway  depart- 
ments of  both  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  but  all 
are  languishing  because  of  lack  of  money. 
New  industrial  growth  that  has  taken  place 
has  been  predicated  largely  on  the  premise 
that  someday  these  roads  are  to  be  upgraded. 
Chese  Bag  at  Sibley,  Allied  Mills  and  Boise 
Cascade  at  Worthlngton,  Tony  Towns  at  St. 
James,  Unlvac  at  Jackson,  McQuay,  Inc.  at 
Spirit  Lake — these  are  Just  a  few  new  In- 
dustries that  have  recently  moved  to  the 
country  and  are  served  by  these  three  roads. 
How  many  more  would  there  be  If  road  build- 
ing promises  were  road  building  realities? 

If  this  region  is  to  grow,  it  must  be  given 
the  tools  with  which  to  work.  Highways  are 
one  of  the  major  ones. 

If  government  is  serious  about  reversing 
rural  migration,  then  let  government  get 
serious  about  building  economic  development 
highways.  If  this  takes  diversion  of  funds 


now  being  spent  In  urban  areas  where  people 
are  fighting  road  construction,  then  let  the 
diversion  begin.  It's  one  way  of  making  ev- 
eryone happy. 

Harry  Heltzer,  chairman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Road  Federation  and  a  3-M  executive 
from  Minnesota,  says,  "As  you  talk  to  people 
who  work  In  rural  communities  where  indus- 
try has  moved  Its  plants,  you  discover  many 
of  them  are  farm  people  who  would  have  had 
to  uproot  completely  and  move  into  a  larger 
city  if  Industry  had  not  come  to  them.  If  we 
are  people  oriented  as  well  as  construction 
oriented,  we'll  serve  best  by  doing  what  we 
know  best — building  arteries  of  the  nation. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  fulfill,  both  to  city 
dwellers  pressured  by  too  many  neighbors 
and  the  young  men  and  women"  who  prefer 
to  remain  in  smaller  communities  if  it  will 
offer  them  the  opportunity  to  develop  them- 
selves." 

Or  listen  to  Secretary  of  Transportation 
John  Volpe  who  described  the  economic 
growth  centers  program  of  the  federal  aid 
highway  act  of  1970  as  "designed  to  show 
that  areas  with  a  potential  for  economic 
growth  can  be  substantially  aided  by  highway 
Improvements." 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  don't  need  more  test 
programs  to  prove  the  point.  We  need  broad 
federal  aid  state  commitment  to  get  on  with 
the  Job  we  all  know  needs  doing. 

Now,  let's  talk  about  railroads.  It  never 
seemed  to  me  that  one  could  move  goods 
cheaper  by  Investing  in  a  $25,000  truck,  fuel- 
ing It  with  dlesel  carrying  a  tax  of  seven  and 
one-quarter  cents  a  gallon,  hiring  a  $5  per 
hour  driver,  and  running  It  on  $200  tires  than 
one  can  do  by  rail. 

The  fact  that  this  is  so  is  an  indictment 
of  someone  and  proof  positive  that  something 
is  wrong  somewhere  In  the  system. 

Railroads  say  they  can't  compete  despite 
the  fact  that  one  "driver"  can  operate  loco- 
motive controls  to  transport  as  much  as  100 
truckloads,  and  that  one  dlesel  engine  can 
move  weight  a  dozen  times  more  efficiently 
than  can  100  separate  truck  motors. 

The  railroad's  solution  has  been  to  con- 
solidate depots,  abandon  branch  lines  and 
withdraw  service.  It's  happening  throughout 
our  region  on  both  sides  of  the  state  line 
with  distressing  and  Increasing  frequency. 
It  doesn't  make  sense. 

Just  last  month,  the  Minnesota  Public 
Service  Commission  approved  consolidations 
which  closed  depots  at  Adrian,  Brewster, 
Heron  Lake.  Slayton,  Mountain  Lake,  Jef- 
fers  and  Westbrook. 

The  railroad  claimed  It  would  save  $270,000 
annually.  If  this  Is  so.  those  depot  agents 
were  the  highest  paid  people  around,  for  It  Is 
obvious  the  railroad  never  Invested  any 
money  In  physical  equipment  for  the  seven 
stations. 

Ron  Anderson,  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion, said.  The  estimated  annual  savings  by 
the  railroad  could  help  avoid  the  possibility 
of  branch  line  abandonments  by  reducing 
the  cost  of  operation  on  each  branch  line." 
He  might  have  added  It  also  reduced  the 
chances  of  making  a  profit  by  making  It  Just 
that  much  harder  to  do  business  with  the 
line. 

Maybe  the  decision  will  result  In  ejrtended 
life  for  the  branch  lines,  but  railroads  do 
abandon  branch  lines  Just  as  quickly  as  they 
can  do  so.  Ask  the  people  at  Champion  Homes 
in  Slayton  who  had  to  battle  to  get  a  spur 
into  their  new  mobile  home  plant  and  who 
even  today  face  the  threat  of  abandonment 
even  though  they  use  the  railroad  exten- 
sively and  need  It  for  continued  growth. 

Take  note  also  of  the  fact  that  three  of  the 
most  recently  closed  stations  were  not  branch 
line,  but  main  line  stations.  At  Brewster, 
the  depot  is  across  the  road  from  a  major 
elevator,  but  the  railroad's  Inability  to  pro- 
vide adequate  service  and  its  rate  structure 
makes  it  better  business  to  ship  by  truck, 
resulting  In  Just  that  many  more  of  the  big 
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rigs  grinding  up  Highway  60  nmnlng  parallel 
with  the  line. 

Minnesota  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
John  Wefald,  In  speaking  recently  about  one 
of  the  newest  abandonment  applications  by 
the  Northwestern  and  the  Burlington  North- 
ern Involving  20  communities,  said.  "These 
represent  a  continuation  of  a  curious  and  ex- 
tremely damaging  policy — to  deliberately 
sever  vital  economic  and  social  lifelines  of 
rural  America."  He  went  on  to  say  the  aban- 
donment will  deny  the  communities  a  bal- 
anced and  competitive  commercial  transpor- 
tation service.  Increase  costs  for  transporta- 
tion to  farmers  and  small  town  businessmen, 
and  unnecessarily  shift  a  heavy  freight 
volume  to  the  public  highways  suldlng  to  the 
safety  and  maintenance  problems.  "We  need 
Improved  transportation  service,  not  more 
discontinuance.  If  rural  America  Is  to  attract 
the  Industrial  development  It  needs  for 
growth,"  Wefald  concluded.  We  add  our  fer- 
vent "Amen". 

Ralls,  In  theory,  are  the  most  e£Bclent 
method  of  moving  bulk  cargoes  over  land. 
The  fact  they  aren't  could  well  be  due  to  a 
combination  of  unfair  governmental  regula- 
tions, archaic  work  rules  and  unwillingness 
by  management  to  really  work  at  the  busi- 
ness of  running  the  railroads. 

If  tariff  regulations  put  rails  at  an  unfair 
competitive  advantage,  change  them. 

If  management  Is  siphoning  off  raU  profits 
to  subsidize  other  activities  of  conglomer- 
ate rail  companies,  then  let  us  have  leg- 
islation to  force  railroads  to  fulfill  their 
function,  for  they  are  in  reality  quasi-public 
utilities. 

And  work  rules  need  to  be  changed.  Right 
now.  the  minimum  train  crew  Is  made  up  of 
an  engineer,  fireman,  brakeman  and  con- 
ductor even  on  branch  lines  where  the  num- 
ber of  men  In  the  train  crew  sometimes 
exceeds  the  number  of  freight  cars  In  the 
train. 

Where  rail  lines  are  carrying  numerous 
trains  this  may  be  Justified,  but  It  Is 
simply  ridiculous  on  branch  lines  where 
there  Is  not  another  single  bit  of  trafSc  to 
pose  a  hazard.  Four  men  doing  the  work  of 
one  Is  a  luxury  we  can  no  longer  tolerate 
where  branch  line  profit  potential  Is  small.  It 
Is  time  to  split  the  work  rules  between  the 
branch  lines  and  the  main  lines  since  there 
no  longer  Is  any  resemblance  between  them. 

Freight  rates  also  work  to  our  disadvan- 
tage and  need  to  be  adjusted  If  the  out- 
state  areas  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota  are  to 
compete  successfully.  We  find  It  necessary 
to  pay  too  much  for  the  miles  that  He  be- 
tween 1.IS  and  our  markets,  and  this  factor 
alone  is  powerful  persuasion  for  Industry 
to  remain  in  the  cities  . 

We  think  government  has  a  legitimate  In- 
terest In  seeing  to  It  that  outstate  areas 
can  compete  on  an  equal  basis  even  If  this 
entails  a  federal  transportation  subsidy  to 
equalize  competition  between  plants  in  rural 
areas  and  those  In  cities. 

Much  the  same  Is  true  when  It  comes  to 
air  travel.  We  already  pay  for  the  mUes,  but 
under  the  present  system  we  also  pay  more 
per  mile  for  a  lower  standard  of  service  than 
do  people  elsewhere. 

It  costs  us  almost  as  much  to  fly  by  North 
Central  or  by  one  of  the  third  level  carriers 
In  our  region  to  Des  Moines  or  Minneapolis 
as  It  does  to  fiy  first  class  from  either  city 
to  Chicago. 

It  Is  Impossible  for  commerce  to  exist  In 
any  reasonabfe  volume  In  outstate  areas 
without  air  travel  because  the  distances  are 
too  great  and  the  time  lost  In  travel  too 
high.  So  again,  government  has  a  legitimate 
reason.  If  It  Is  serious  about  equalizing 
growth  and  reversing  rural  migration,  to 
subsidize  air  travel  on  commercial  carriers 
to  a  greater  extent  than  it  now  does. 

One  way  of  doing  this  and  achieving  a 
second  goal  as  well,   Is  to  msJte  more  ex- 


tensive use  of  third  level  and  scheduled  car- 
riers for  hauling  of  mall  to  urban  centers. 
Postal  contracts  could  go  a  long  way  toward 
Improving  the  economic  base  upon  which 
air  service  rests  and  could  make  a  major  Im- 
provement In  postal  service  too,  something 
that  Is  also  of  major  concern  to  outstate 
areas. 

In  rece:it  years,  bus  lines  have  begun  cut- 
ting back  on  service  In  much  the  same  way 
the  rails  did  a  few  years  back.  They  are 
scheduling  more  express  buses  bypassing 
the  smaller  towns — an  action  that  Indicates 
closing  down  of  small  town  bus  depots  Is 
soon  to  follow  to  save  money. 

Express  buses  sound  like  a  good  Idea,  un- 
less you  happen  to  live  In  a  small  town 
where  you  can  watch  the  rigs  roll  by  with- 
out stopping  for  you  to  get  on. 

The  bus  companies  say  maintaining  small 
town  depots  Is  unprofitable.  This  may  be,  and 
again  there  may  be  an  answer  to  a  dual 
problem  In  utilizing  the  buses  more  for  the 
carrying  of  mail.  Most  northwest  Iowa  and 
southwestern  Minnesota  towns  have  only  a 
single  mall  dispatch  dally,  but  Intelligent 
use  of  aircraft  and  bus  departures  could 
boost  this  to  several  times  a  day  in  many 
cases.  All  that  Is  needed  to  accomplish  It  la 
willingness  to  break  from  the  chains  of 
tradition. 

Our  leaders  these  days  are  increasingly 
calling  for  establishment  of  a  stay  at  home 
policy  equally  as  effective  as  the  "Go  West, 
Young  Man"  policy  was  a  hundred  years 
ago.  We  heartily  agree  and  say  flatly  that  a 
transportation  policy  which  makes  possible 
the  rapid  flow  of  people  and  goods  and 
which  places  urban  and  rural  people  on 
somewhat  of  an  equal  basis  is  one  major 
way  of  accomplishing  It. 


Industrial  Development 
(By  Wm.  Robert  Soleta) 

"The  big  picture"  of  what  is  happening  In 
the  rural  areas  of  South  West  Minnesota  and 
North  West  Iowa,  is  "depopulation  and 
poverty".  Americans  don't  like  to  be  losers, 
worse  yet  when  the  winners  become  the 
losers. 

"The  Winners  the  remaining  farmers 
of  today  are  the  best  In  the  world.  Their 
capabilities  have  supplied  the  United  States 
with  unlimited  food  and  fiber,  pltis  a  surplus 
for  export." 

However  If  you  couple  excessive  produc- 
tivity with  the  failure  of  our  government  and 
our  International  sales  force  to  put  these 
valuable  resources  into  a  distribution  system 
to  where  they  are  needed  you  spell  disaster 
for  our  farmers. 

The  local  result  of  this  overall  situation 
Is  an  ever  narrowing  margin  between  the 
cost  of  production  and  the  sale  price  of  the 
farm  products  put  Into  the  niarket.  Tills 
narrowing  margin  causes  the  farmer  to 
use,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  more  pro- 
ductive seed,  fertilizer,  feed  additives,  pro- 
duction equipment  and  better  practices.  The 
end  result  being,  the  forced  displacement  of 
the  farmer's  own  sons,  smaller  farmers  and 
future  farmers.  All  of  this  "push"  is  neces- 
sary Just  to  retain  his  net  earnings  at  a 
worthwhile  level.  This  struggle  has  also  raised 
the  farmer's  age  level  to  57  years,  making 
farming  "an  old  man's  game".  This  has  be- 
come true  not  by  desire  but  by  economic 
pressures. 

Who  will  replace  these  skilled  retiring 
farmers?  They  will  be  replaced  partially  by 
greater  Investment  In  machines,  or  technical 
advancement,  but  the  final  replacement  must 
be  by  new  skilled  young  farmers,  diversified 
Individuals,  and  specialists. 

There  Is  something  very  curious  about  our 
rural  area,  we  EXPORT  raw  materials  In  the 
form  of  feed  grain,  young  people,  high  school 
graduates,  displaced  farmers,  and  the  money 
that  our  people  Invest  In  mutual  funds, 
bonds,  shares,  most  of  which  leaves  the  local 


area.  Raw  material,  people,  and  money  are 
three  necessary  Ingredlants  for  economic 
growth  and  we  ship  them  out.  How  stupid 
can  be  be?  What  can  we  do  the  change  this? 
We  must  adopt  a  policy  of  processing  all 
our  raw  material  "one  step  farther"  before 
we  ship  It  out.  We  must  apply  technology, 
management,  and  salesmanship  to  these  basic 
commodities  of  raw  material,  people  and 
money. 

A  metropolitan  banker  recently  said,  "Show 
me  an  ultra-conservative  small  town 
banker  and  I'll  show  you  a  man  who  Is  kill- 
ing his  community."  Is  this  our  problem? 
Has  our  money  been  so  hard-earned  that  we 
are  not  willing  to  risk  It  here?  Don't  kid  your- 
self, someone  else  Is  taking  our  money  and 
risking  It  somewhere  else — processing  our  raw 
materials  and  employing  our  displaced  people. 
Is  It  also  the  lack  of  "leadership"  In  our  edu- 
cational systems  that  Is  causing  our  good 
people  to  be  up-rooted  and  used  In  some- 
one else's  Industry?  Our  people  already  have  a 
background  training  and  understanding  that 
Is  available  for  this  one  step  further  proce?  \- 
Ing  of  our  raw  materials. 

Three  forms  of  Industrialization  must  take 
place  in  the  rural  areas  to  raise  our  economic 
level,  they  are:  l.  The  production  of  food;  2. 
Processing  of  food;  3.  The  manufacture  and 
assembly  of  products  for  local  and  national 
resale. 

Just  as  we  have  Industrial  manufacturing 
parks  being  built  In  each  progressive  city  in 
our  area,  why  can't  we  create  agricultural 
Industrial  parks  where  these  additional  skills 
of  technology,  money  and  people,  manage- 
ment, and  the  use  of  raw  materials  can  be 
developed  Into  new  gross  national  products. 
We  should  draw  together  our  risk  capital 
that  someone  Is  using  and  build  the  confine- 
ment feeding  systems  for  cattle,  hogs,  and 
poultry  that  need  PGA  requirements  and 
couple  them  with  the  high  school  and  adult 
agricultural-vocational  school  programs,  so 
that  the  father  of  a  farm  boy  or  Individual 
doesn't  have  to  take  such  extreme  risks  be- 
fore he  Is  trained  In  the  processing  of  raw 
materials — "the  one  step  further" — before 
letting  them  leave  the  area. 

These  AgrlcvUtural  Industrial  Parks  are 
not  Intended  to  be  competitors  to  our  free 
enterprise  farmer,  but  the  training  ground 
for  the  expanded  specialized  use  of  raw  mate- 
rial, people  and  money. 

The  manufacturing  Industrial  Park  of  each 
developing  city  should  always  have  a  vacant 
speculation  building  for  the  relocation  or  ex- 
pansion of  an  Industry  as  long  as  it  is 
determined  there  Is  an  available  supply  of 
labor.  Just  as  we  provide  a  home  for  people, 
we  should  also  provide  a  home  for  new  in- 
dustry. They  can  not  wait  six  months  for  a 
maybe.  When  we  lose  our  available  supply 
of  labor  we  also  lose  the  need  for  money  and 
raw  material  for  further  growth. 

There  Is  one  gross  Inequity  In  our  system 
of  taxation  that  adds  to  the  narrowing  mar- 
gin In  farming.  That  Is  the  taxing  of  real 
estate  to  support  social  services  such  as 
health,  education  and  welfare.  A  farmer 
must  use  large  quantities  of  real  estate  to 
make  a  living.  Therefore  he  pays  from  five 
to  twelve  times  more  to  educate  his  children 
than  does  his  fellow  citizen  In  the  same  In- 
come category.  The  only  difference  Is  their 
method  of  employment. 

Our  educational  leaders  preach  that  a 
good  education  gives  a  better  Job  throughout 
life,  yet  they  continue  to  promote  the  use 
of  real  estate  tax — "an  unrelated  source  of 
taxation" — to  support  education.  They  may 
some  day  be  one  of  the  unemployed,  disabled 
or  retired  that  can  no  longer  afford  to  keep 
their  real  estate  because  of  this  unrealistic 
tax  system  burden. 

If  we  believe  In  education,  free  enterprise 
and  the  capitalistic  system,  then  let  us  use 
the  profits  of  the  system  to  pay  the  expenses 
Of  Its  operation.  Any  banker,  accountant, 
manufacturer,  farmer,  businessman,  or  la- 
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borer  can  tell  you  profits  are  the  only  way 
you  can  pay  the  expense  of  any  operation  In- 
cluding education.  If  we  remove  the  unjust 
tax  burden  from  the  farmer,  improve  our 
processing  ability,  expand  our  use  of  money, 
improve  our  technology  and  yet  are  not  able 
to  sell  our  farm  products  locally  or  abroad 
at  s  profit  we  will  stUl  have  a  sick  economy. 
I  liken  our  farmers  as  to  rain  drope  In  a 
cloud,  each  drop  does  not  create  much  water, 
but  put  them  all  together  and  you  have  a 
cloudburst  that  fills  the  streams  of  distribu- 
tion to  flood  stage.  Too  much  food  and  fiber, 
like  too  much  water  Is  a  waste  unless  proper- 
ly controlled. 

If  we  can't  sell  or  barter  the  foods  In 
our  streams  of  distribution,  then  we  must 
control  the  source  at  Its  origin — at  the  same 
time  properly  compensating  those  who  must 
produce  It.  If  we  do  not — the  source  shall 
surely  fall. 

It  has  been  said  "cheap  food"  Is  a  "politi- 
cal policy"  of  the  U.S.A.  If  this  Is  true,  then 
those  who  preach  the  policy  of  cheap  food 
shall  also  fall.  Slavery  of  our  farmers  shall 
also  fall  to  produce  a  world  wide  supply  of 
food  for  all. 

My  fellow  citizens,  politicians,  educators, 
farmers,  Industrialists,  and  business  people, 
we  must  gather  together  now  to  solve  these 
problems  or  we  will  become  part  of  this  na- 
tional failure.  On  Dec.  30,  1971  C.B.S.  TV 
Report,  the  one  glaring  statement  that  stood 
out  above  all  others  was — the  U.S.  economic 
strength  Is  the  strongest  of  all  forces  In  the 
shaping  and  controUng  of  world  peace.  After 
I  returned  from  eight  years  of  service  In  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  In  World  War  Two  and  dur- 
ing the  Korean  conflict,  I  met  Senator  Hum- 
phrey at  the  Wlndom  high  school  and  asked 
him  at  that  time,  why  Is  It  with  all  the 
smart  people  In  Washington,  can't  they  see 
that  our  surplus  food  Is  the  greatest  weapon 
we  have  for  world  peace.  I  am  sure  Senator 
Humphrey  was  a  supporter  of  the  food  for 
peace  program.  Let  us  all  carry  on  this  pro- 
gram by  employing  our  greatest  assets  "the 
American  farmer"  and  his  creative  ability  In 
producing  this  weapon  of  peace. 

As  Dad  hollered  up  the  farmhouse  stair- 
way at  6:30  Monday  morning,  "Every- 
body up,  the  day  after  tomorrow  Is  the  mid- 
dle of  the  week  and  you  ain't  got  a  damn 
thing  done  yet." 


CoNTiNUTNo  Education 
(By  Mr.  A.  P.  Gertjejansen) 

The  Storden  Times  recently  carried  an 
editorial  with  the  caption  "A  Ghost  Town 
is  Still  a  Ghost  Town,  even  with  sewers  and 
running  water."  It  goes  on  about  farms  get- 
ting larger,  run  by  less  people  and  about 
less  and  less  business  places  In  our  small 
towns. 

The  booklet  you  received  at  the  entrance 
tells  a  sad  story  of  what  is  happening  in  this 
area  of  Southwest  Minnesota  and  Northwest 
Iowa.  And,  it  forecasts  a  very  grim  future 
for  our  economy  and  well  being,  unless  we 
can  do  something  to  change  It. 

We  came  together  today  to  discuss  our 
mutual  problems  and  to  try  to  find  answers 
if  we  can,  to  these  two  questions: 

1.  How -can  we  provide  the  opportunities 
necessary  to  keep  people  from  leaving  the 
area? 

2.  How  do  we  go  about  Improving  the  qual- 
ity of  life  so  that  one  out  of  every  four  fam- 
ilies need  not  live  In  poverty? 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  this  was  a 
booming  area.  The  land  was  opening  up,  the 
towns  were  fiourlshlng.  We  grew  even  through 
the  great  depression.  Up  to  about  1960  we 
were  pretty  well  holding  our  own.  Today  It's 
a  different  story. 

In  its  heyday  my  home  town  boasted  three 
hardware,  five  blacksmith  shops,  three 
rtetaurants,  a  millinery  store,  theatre,  banks, 
and,  mind  you,  five  saloons. 

Today  It's  down  to  a  handful  of  buslness- 
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men.  Main  street  has  more  than  Its  share  of 
vacant  buildings,  and  about  half  of  Its  homes 
house  retired  people.  The  young  people  have 
gone  and  vacant  farms  dot  the  countryside. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  our  larger 
towns,  this  Is  true  of  the  whole  area. 

How  In  the  world  could  we  go  from  boom 
to  almost  bust  In  70  short  years? 

Prom  my  own  experience  I  can  tell  you 
about  one  contributing  factor. 

My  grandfather  brought  his  family  from 
Germany  to  this  area  of  "Oornbelt"  In  1895. 
He  came  because  he  wanted  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  his  family  than  he  had  in  Ger- 
many. My  father  who  only  managed  a  4th 
grade  education  told  me,  "I'm  going  to  see 
that  you  get  a  better  education  so  you  can 
have  a  better  life."  And  he  did.  I  went  to 
school  and  learned  a  trade  and  went  Into  the 
electrical  business. 

I  told  my  children — "Go  to  college — get  a 
good  education  so  you  can  get  a  good  Job." 
And  they  did.  And — they  no  longer  live  In 
the  Oornbelt.  This  Is  the  story  of  most  fami- 
lies. 

From  our  grandfathers  down  to  us  we 
wanted  more  and  better  things  for  our  chil- 
dren. In  this  we  were  highly  successful.  They 
work  shorter  hours  for  more  money  and 
have  more  of  the  comforts  of  life  than  we 
ever  thought  possible. 

We  have  encouraged  higher  education  to 
the  point  where  they  want  to  leave  the  land 
and  the  small  towns  to  seek  their  fortunes 
where  they  can  work  for  someone  else,  In  a 
ready  made  Job. 

We  have  not  Instilled  In  them  a  desire  to 
stay  and  start  their  own  businesses  from 
scratch.  They  have  not  gone  through  some 
of  the  hardships  we  did,  so  they  really  don't 
know  the  good  feeling  of  carving  out  a  slice 
of  the  economy  for  themselves.  We  wanted 
them  to  start  at  or  near  the  top.  Now  they 
are  gone.  And  those  that  did  not  seek  higher 
education  are  gone  also.  The  high  salaries  of 
factory  production  lines  In  the  Metro  areas 
hold  more  glamovir  for  them  than  the  good 
life  In  the  rural  area. 

Two  things  have  happened — 

1.  We  have  over-emphasized  college  edu- 
cation to  the  point  where  we  now  have  a 
surplus  of  degree  bearing  people.  For  the  last 
20  years  we  taught  the  youngsters  that  If 
you  didn't  have  a  college  education  you  may 
as  well  resign  yourself  to  being  a  nobody. 

2.  We  have  under-emphasized  vocational 
and  special  education — especially  for  those 
who  could  not  afford — or  refused  to  go  to  col- 
lege. In  the  meantime  the  cornbelt  area  goes 
begging  for  trained  end  skilled  craftsmen 
and  technicians,  both  male  and  female. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples.  One  high 
school  I  checked  sheds  some  light  on  where 
most  of  our  young  people  go.  In  the  last  five 
years  44%  of  their  graduating  classes  headed 
for  college.  After  graduation  from  college 
very  few  will  find  opportunities  in  our  area. 
In  this  same  school,  of  the  1966  and  1967 
graduates,  another  20%  went  to  vocational 
or  business  schools.  In  the  last  three  years 
of  the  five  year  period — 35^;  went  to  busi- 
ness and  vocational  schools.  This  is  an  im- 
provement and  there  are  other  area  schools 
where  the  percentage  to  vocational  schools 
Is  higher  and  the  percentage  to  college  lower. 
As  I  see  It,  this  trend  is  favorable  and  I'll 
dwell  more  on  It  a  little  later  on. 

If  you  decide  to  build  a  house  or  any  other 
good  sized  building,  you  have  fairly  good 
success  In  getting  carpenters,  brick  layers, 
plumbers,  and  electricians.  But,  try  to  make 
some  small  extensions  to  your  house  wiring, 
plumbing,  or  a  small  remodeling  Job  and 
you  are  apt  to  get  on  the  waiting  list  some- 
times for  quite  a  period. 

There  are  Job  opportunities  In  the  area  for 
skilled  mechanics,  body  men,  carpenters,  elec- 
tricians, plumbers,  and  right  on  down  the 
line.  Some  opportunities  lie  In  Jobs  that  are 
unfilled.  Other  towns  could  support  a  new 
small  business.  In  our  own  business  of  sup- 


plying electric  power,  we  have  In  the  past 
taken  high  school  graduates  or  men  return- 
ing from  the  service  and  made  linemen,  plant 
operators  and  technicians  out  of  them  by 
on  the  Job  training.  The  office  clerks  and 
stenos  were  recruited  the  same  way  with 
only  basic  training  In  high  school.  UntU  the 
last  few  years  very  few  came  from  vocation- 
al and  business  schools. 

Technicians  are  driving  out  here  from  the 
Twin  Cities  and  Omaha  to  service  our  hy- 
draulic equipment.  What  a  field  this  would 
be  to  start  a  business  In. 

In  our  own  ten  county  area  we  have  one 
of  the  best  tools  available  to  help  reduce 
out-mlgratlon  and  to  Improve  the  areas  liv- 
ing standards.  That  tool  Is  the  training 
available  at  our  vocational  schools  and  Jun- 
ior College.  In  less  than  an  hour's  drive  from 
any  corner  of  the  area  you  can  be  at  the  door 
of  one  of  the  vocational  schools  or  the  Jun- 
ior College. 

In  the  1930's  vocational  technical  train- 
ing was  available  mainly  from  a  few  pri- 
vate schools  In  both  states.  In  1945  the  Min- 
nesota Legislature  passed  the  vocational 
school  law.  Today  there  are  32  area  voca- 
tional-technical schools  m  Minnesota  with 
two  of  them  located  In  our  area  at  Pipestone 
and  Jackson. 

The  Iowa  law  was  passed  in  1966.  Today 
there  are  15  vocational-technical  schools  In 
Iowa  with  one  of  them  located  In  our  area 
at  Sheldon. 

This  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  of 
you  but  the  Worthlngton  Junior  College  was 
established  In  1936.  It  Is  now  a  State  Junior 
College  and  part  of  an  18  school  Junior  Col- 
lege System. 

Tuition  Is  low  in  these  schools,  and  the 
state  line  Is  no  barrier.  Out  of  state  tuition 
Is  slightly  higher,  of  course.  For  most  voca- 
tional courses  high  school  diplomas  are  not 
required.  In  fact,  training  Is  available  to  give 
you  a  high  school  equivalency  certificate. 

The  vocational  schools  offer  a  wider  variety 
of  courses  In  trades  and  occupations  for  both 
men  and  women  of  all  ages.  The  Junior  col- 
lege has  been  mainly  geared  to  preparation 
for  further  college  work,  however,  many  oc- 
cupational programs  are  now  available.  For 
Instance,  their  catalog  lists  programs  In  pro- 
duction agriculture;  agribusiness — manage- 
ment or  sales  and  service,  and  business  man- 
agement as  well  as  tultlon-free  programs  In 
clerical,  secretarial,  and  practical  nursing. 

Here  Is  an  interesting  example  of  what  the 
vocational-technical  schools  are  doing. 

In  the  last  four  years  In  the  fields  of  auto 
mechanics,  fashion  designing,  business,  agri- 
cultural banking,  carpentry,  food  merchan- 
dising and  supermarket  maneigement,  and 
meat  cutting,  the  Pli>estone  vocational  school 
graduated  703  full-time  students.  Of  these 
403  or  57%  took  Jobs  In  rural  rather  than 
metro  areas.  And,  of  this  number,  20  went 
into  business  for  themselves. 

Education  Is  not  Just  for  the  young.  Adults 
can  secure  further  training  in  their  present 
field.  They  can  retrain  at  night  for  a  Job  or 
trade  they  are  more  Interested  In  without 
loss  of  time  from  their  present  work. 

Last  year  Jackson  had  over  2.000  adults  en- 
rolled In  various  courses,  mostly  at  night. 
Sheldon  had  about  3.000.  Pipestone  trained 
over  600  last  year  In  their  Adult  Program. 

The  schools  are  run  by  very  dedicated 
people  and  they  are  willing  to  teach  most 
anything  the  people  of  the  area  are  Inter- 
ested In.  On  visiting  the  schools  I  was  amazed 
at  the  number  of  courses  being  offered. 

The  schools  are  attempting  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times,  reshaping  their  programs  as 
needed. 

One  way  or  the  other,  our  education  con- 
tinues from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Formal  education  Is  really  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  many  people  over  many 
years,  compiled  Into  text  books  and  passed 
on  to  us  through  Instruction.  By  using  our 
area  schools  we  can  take  advantage  of  this 
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vast  store  of  knowledge  and  increase  our 
eariUng  power  at  a  much  faster  rate  that  we 
can  through  the  school  of  experience  and 
hard  Icnocks. 

For  purposes  of  this  afternoon's  workshops 
and  discussions  I  would  ask  these  questions 
of  all  the  segments  of  the  economy  repre- 
sented here: 

Can  you  secondary  school  board  members 
do  more  to  update  and  expand  your  basic 
vocational  offerings,  so  that  you  expose  your 
students  to  the  benefits  of  staying  In  the 
rural  area.  How  about  having  your  counselors 
talk  about  rural  life,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
rather  than  counseling  all  students  possible 
toward  bachelors,  masters,  and  doctor  degrees 
In  some  far  off  specialized  position?  True,  we 
need  well  educated  people  In  all  fields  but 
shouldn't  we  try  for  more  of  a  balance  espe- 
cially when  our  rural  area  Is  at  stake? 

Are  you  people  in  business  and  Industry 
getting  acquainted  with  your  area  school? 
Can  you  give  them  more  cooperation  in  the 
way  of  furnishing  competent  members  of 
your  firm  to  help  with  Instruction  In  special 
classes?  Are  you  encouraging  your  employees 
to  take  additional  training  to  improve  both 
their  lot  and  yours? 

Can  you  help  your  area  school  In  getting 
them  acquainted  with  new  equipment  and 
new  techniques?  Remember,  their  best  source 
of  Information  is  you. 

What  can  you  mayors  and  councUmen 
and  you  folks  in  the  civic  and  church  orga- 
nizations do  to  furnish  the  best  possible 
municipal,  recreational,  educational,  and  so- 
cial services  to  make  your  town  attractive  to 
small  businessmen,  professional  people,  and 
tradesmen?  The  news  media  has  always  had 
a  deep  concern  for  the  area's  economy  and 
problems.  Certainly  they  should  never  relax 
in  promoting  what  is  good  and  speaking  out 
sharply  against  whatever  appears  to  be  detri- 
mental. 

Can  the  farm  organizations  do  more  to 
encourage  people  to  train  for  and  start  re- 
lated business  and  services  in  our  area? 

Development  corporations  are  continually 
on  the  lookout  for  new  Industry  In  their 
towns.  I  would  ask  you  men  to  consider  back 
up  financing  for  the  individual  that  has  the 
training  and  ability  but  little  or  no  money  to 
start  In  business. 

Our  State  and  Federal  oflflcials,  both  elected 
and  appointed,  have  a  tremendous  responsi- 
olUty.  and  their  decisions  are  not  easily  made. 
It  Is  Important,  however,  that  an  equitable 
tax  balance  ije  maintained  between  rural  and 
metro  areas  to  keep  from  draining  away  too 
many  dollars  that  could  be  used  by  individ- 
uals and  Industry  to  pour  back  Into  the  econ- 
omy of  the  area. 

I  ask  these  questions,  not  In  criticism,  but 
in  the  interest  of  the  welfare  of  the  Cornbelt 
and  of  making  the  afternoon's  workshops 
more  productive  and  meaningful. 

The  continuing  education  group  discus- 
sion will  be  held  In  Room  215.  Staff  members 
and  administrators  from  the  area  schools  will 
be  there.  Your  questions  are  welcome  and 
your  ideas  and  suggestions  will  be  most  help- 
ful. We  invite  you  to  attend  to  help  us  help 
you  make  continuing  education  a  real  benefit 
tc  the  area. 


this  has  a  very  definite  appeal — to  cut  out 
anything  like  absolute  essentials  on  the  as- 
sumption that,  "we  can  live  without  the 
frosting." 

So  the  basic  question  is:  What  services 
does  society  want  and  need  from  local  gov- 
ernment? This  is  very  basic  to  an  agricul- 
tural area,  because  "society  gets  what  It 
wants",  and  it  will  "get"  it  even  if  It  must 
move  out  to  do  so ! 

The  lessons  of  the  1970  census  Include 
the  following: 

1.  Most  of  the  small  rural  commvinities 
of  Northwest  Iowa  and  Southwest  Minnesota 
are  losing  population,  and  this  is  particu- 
larly evident  in  Iowa  where  we  have  800 
towns  of  less  than  2000  people. 

2.  A  growing  demand  for  more  sophisti- 
cated services  agrainst  a  backdrop  of  a 
shrinking  population  base. 

3.  Limited  revenues  for  local  government 
are  further  eroded  by  Inflationary  pressures 
of  payroll  and  other  oi>erating  costs. 

4.  And  saddest  scene  of  all — local  munici- 
pal government,  which  provides  more  day- 
to-day  service  than  all  other  government 
combined,  is  "low  man  on  the  totem  pole" 
for  revenue  sources  and  most  vulnerable  as 
the  victim  of  taxpayer  frustration. 

In  spite  of  clamoring  for  it  for  30  years, 
I  have  been  a  notable  failure  in  my  efforts 
to  promote  Inter-communlty  coojieratlon  on 
the  very  nub  of  our  situation:  adequate 
community  services  for  a  static  or  shrink- 
ing population. 

a.  Until  sheer  economics  or  exhaustion 
drives  us  to  it,  it  is  doubtful  if  we  can 
expect  any  change  in  our  competitive  pat- 
terns, which  border  on  hostility.  (Probably 
rooted  deeply  in  the  Independence  of  an 
agricultural  tradition,  it  seems  to  be  a  basic 
philosophy  of  our  rural  social  life  to  "pro- 
liferate mediocrity.") 

b.  It  is  diflBcult  to  turn  back  Irresponsible 
"new  starts"  when  once  they  gain  a  foot- 
hold: how  do  we  do  local  and  area  planning 
to  avoid  wasteful  duplication  of  Interior 
services. 

c.  So  my  remarks  are  directed  at  what  Is 
"In  the  Realm  of  the  Possible"  .  .  . 
through  societal  action,  on  which  we  can 
work  together  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  us. 
If  the  rural  areas  are  to  provide  viable 
living  qualities  it  requires  aggressive  af- 
firmative effort  to  match  the  services  of  the 
more  densely-p>opulated  areas  where  a  diver- 
sity and  sophisticatlan  of  human  achieve- 
ment is  accomplished  out  of  sheer  bulk  of 
numbers!  I  hate  to  point  out  that  there  are 
also  some  "minuses"  which  creep  Into 
crowded  populations,  but  strangely  enough 
people  seem  more  willing  to  adjust  to  com- 
muting, crowding,  crime  and  pollution  more 
readily  than  they  do  to  accepting  a  less 
complicated  life  style  to   begin  with! 

Adequate  revenues  to  provide  quality  liv- 
ing for  small   (and  large)   communities: 

A.  Basic  to  every  societal  effort  is  the 
matter  of  public  revenues.  Large  centers  do 
not  have  the  revenue  to  cope  with  their  mas- 
sive problems:  small  communities  do  not 
have  the  revenue  to  cope  with  even  their 
small  problems.  Result:  Population  keeps 
moving  to  larger  centers  to  aggravate  the 

Quality  op  Lifi>-Physical  Services       v      ^uS^"^  ^°'  '^'^  '^'^^  "^^  "^"  ''°'"™"" 
(By  Maurice  A.  Te  Paske)  \      b.   Nobody   has  said   It   better   and  more 
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tlon,  community  services,  public  revenue 
and  spending  is  an  understanding  of  com- 
munity goals.  In  a  recent  public  statement 
made  by  a  very  responsible  opinion-maker 
In  one  of  Iowa's  cities,  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  his  city  should  confine  Itself  to 
"absolute  essentials"  such  as  water,  sewer, 
streets,  fire  protection  and  police  protection. 
He  then  went  on  to  call  libraries,  recreation, 
and  community  Improvement  the  "frosting 
on  the  cake"  which  could  be  dispensed  with. 
Sometimes  we're  inclined  to  think  that  his 
city  looks  exactly  like  that,  and  yet  maybe 


Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  now  Chairman  of  Common  Cause, 
said  recently  that  "Americans  must  tax 
themselves  to  deal  with  what  alls  us."  Mr. 
Gardner  said,  "Handing  money  back  to  the 
private  sector  In  tax  cuts  and  starving  the 
public  sector  is  a  formula  for  making  all  of 
us — as  Individuals — richer  and  richer  In 
filthier  and  filthier  communities,  more  and 
more  sated  with  consumer  goods  in  an  un- 
llvable  environment." 

C.  This  Is  the  acid  test:   Are  we  wlUlng 
to  tax  ourselves  for  the  needs  to  provide  lo- 


cal governments  with  resources  to  provide 
quality  living? 

1.  An  outstanding  case  In  point  is  how  we 
handle  the  cost  of  highways:  the  most  sen- 
sible and  fair  user  tax — gasoline  tax — is  col- 
lected by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  and  used  principally  for  Inter-state 
and  primary  systems,  whereas  municipal 
property  taxes  and  local  special  assessments 
are  called  on  for  municipal  streets.  Federal 
Income  tax  and  revenues  for  "significant'' 
regional,  federal  and  international  demands 
leave  only  the  merest  trickle  for  local  needs, 
e.g.— at  a  time  when  the  Indo-Chlna  fiasco 
was  costing  American  citizens  $600  per  capita 
per  year.  Congress  was  seriously  curtailing 
funds  for  local  library  support. 

2.  In  almost  every  area,  the  mainline  reve- 
nue sources  (except  property  tax)  are  in  the 
hands  of  every  other  Interest  in  society.  This 
Is  not  to  debate  the  worthiness  of  all  other 
programs,  but  simply  to  call  attention  to  it 
that  the  support  of  local  government — the 
"street  where  you  live"  is  dependent  on  the 
most  unattractive  and  most  vulnerable 
source  of  revenue.  It  may  be  heresy,  but 
even  under  educational  auspices,  we  should 
fairly  recognize  that  a  disproportionate  per- 
centage (not  dollars)  is  utilized  on  educa- 
tion. 

So  may  I  abruptly  come  to  the  point  by 
quoting  Congressman  Mills  who  made  the 
comment  in  reference  to  revenue  shtiring, 
"money  is  the  name  of  the  game!"  And  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  the  "game"  in  which 
rural  communities  should  be  required  to 
"play"  is  that  through  the  processes  finan- 
cial, social  and  psychological,  of  Incentives 
of  categorical  grants. 

Although  we  sometimes  have  difficulty  in 
convincing  our  rural  friends  that  this  is  our 
credo,  over  900  of  Iowa's  960  municipalities 
exist  for  only  one  reason:  to  serve  the  agri- 
cultural community  where  we  are  located. 
There  are  no  real  urban-rural  differences  for 
the  vast  number  of  Iowa's  communities.  The 
better  the  rural  municipality  serves  the  agri- 
culture territory  around  us,  the  better  are 
the  living  qualities  for  both  rural  and  urban 
residents  alike,  and  thereby  the  municipality 
retains  its  right  to  continued  existence. 

A  parade  of  experts  has  told  us  that  Iowa 
has  "too  many  small  towns,"  and  once  hav- 
ing admitted  the  principle,  you  are  immedi- 
ately Involved  in  a  most  painful  discussion  as 
to  what  to  do  about  it.  If  every  existing 
municipality  Is  to  svirvlve  and  provide  viable 
living  qualities  in  a  modern  society,  "we  are 
licked  before  we  start."  Not  only  will  society 
find  Itself  unable  to  allocate  sufBcient  re- 
sources, but  even  if  It  did.  It  would  be  per- 
petuating and  keeping  alive  inefficiency. 

Which  brings  me  to  my  first  point  of  em- 
phasis: a  firm  endorsement  of  categorical 
grants  by  which  through  federal  and  state 
partnership.  Incentives  and  Inducements  are 
offered  to  those  communities  which  are  will- 
ing to  demonstrate  the  energry,  the  effort  and 
the  capacity  to  help  themselves.  No  matter 
what  form  Revenue  Sharing  takes,  it  should 
never  be  permitted  to  rob  individuals  and 
communities  of  their  initiative  and  effort. 
Federal  matching  funds  have  already  demon- 
strated the  prcxiesses  by  which  a  community 
can  prove  its  right  to  continue  existence. 
The  encouragement  offered  In  this  way  to 
generate  community  effort  and  concern,  first 
of  all  in  a  wide  variety  of  options  and  priori- 
ties, and  then  to  do  Its  share  through  bond- 
ing, taxation  or  individual  contributions.  Is 
one  of  the  most  effective  means  ever  de- 
vised to  promote  community  development.  It 
Is  sensible,  fair,  and  leaves  the  decision  with 
the  people  themselves  as  to  how  well  they 
wish  to  serve  themselves,  their  conununltles, 
and  all  of  the  society  In  which  we  live. 

Both  within  the  community  Itself,  and 
also  among  neighboring  communities.  In- 
cluded in  the  application  of  matchlng-fund 
programs  should  be  the  encouragement  to 
the  work  on  Joint  ventures.  The  posslbiU- 
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ties  in  this  respect  are  limitless;  In  actual 
application,  only  the  first  feeble  steps  have 
been  taken.  An  infinite  number  of  commu- 
nity programs  can  he  maintained  or  en- 
hanced In  their  service  to  society  by  offering 
strong  encouragement  to  full  utiUzatlon  of 
facilities  and  personnel.  The  Mott  Program 
of  the  Flint  Board  of  Education,  relating  to 
the  community  school  concept,  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  a  more  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  community  facilities.  These  prin- 
ciples can  be  applied  totally  or  in  part  to 
scores  of  situations  In  our  society,  and  be- 
come virtually  a  matter  of  survival  in  the 
rural  areas.  Lict  me  mention  an  area  of  com- 
munity activity  where  resistance  to  the  prin- 
ciple Is  almost  traditional.  Is  there  any  rea- 
son in  our  small  communities  (or  large  pop- 
ulation centers!)  that  the  school  library  and 
the  public  library  not  be  a  Joint  venture  for 
the  entire  community?  I  mention  this  ex- 
ample because  seemingly  it  should  be  so 
obvious  that  sharing  the  use  of  books  would 
be  one  of  society's  greatest  economies,  and 
yet  this  principle  of  Joint  use  of  library  fa- 
cilities has  never  found  any  acceptance.  So 
I  respectfully  submit  that  It  is  at  this  very 
point  and  in  this  area  that  the  principle  of 
matching  funds  should  be  applied  to  en- 
courage people  to  work  together  instead  of 
working  separately. 

At  this  point  may  I  Inject  a  very  specific 
recommendation:  There  is  a  fantastically 
useful  film  dealing  with  the  maximum  use  of 
community  facilities  and  personnel,  par- 
ticularly through  the  school  systems.  There 
are  incomparable  resources  In  this  film  for 
those  with  dedicated  insights  as  to  commu- 
nity service.  The  film  is  "To  Touch  a  Child", 
and  can  be  obtained  free  (return  postage 
only)  from:  Modern  Talking  Picture  Service, 
Inc.;  Co  Pratt  Educational  Media.  Inc.,  200 
3rd  Ave.  S.W.;  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  52404; 
Phone:  (319)  363-8144. 

The  protection  of  the  farm  economy  from 
the  fantastic  hazards  of  Inflation  and  price 
fluctuation  is  obviously  far  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  my  part  of  this  discussion,  but  all  of 
us  require  the  constant  reminder  that  the 
basic  food  and  fiber  industry  of  our  area  de- 
serves to  have  better  protection  from  these 
economic  disasters. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  some  specifics 
which  require  Immediate  attention: 

1.  Rural  water  supply:  Most  of  the  farmers 
because  of  its  lower  cost  have  shallow,  bored 
seepage-type  wells.  The  majority  of  these  are 
located  In  natural  drainage  ways  below  farm- 
steads and  cattle  yards.  To  locate  them  else- 
where would  provide  practically  no  water 
since  this  type  of  well  In  this  location  de- 
pends on  surface  runoff  and  the  sub-parent 
soil  which  is  relatively  Impervious  glacial 
till  with  occasional  sand  pockets  permits 
only  limited  percolation  of  rainfall  through 
It.  A  tabulation  of  water  samples  from  these 
kinds  of  wells  in  Sioux  County,  Iowa,  for  a 
recent  two-year  period  conducted  by  the 
State  Hygienic  Laboratory  showed  that  nearly 
70 '7  of  the  water  samples  submitted  were 
either  excessively  high  in  nitrates,  unsatis- 
factory or  unsafe  In  bacteria  or  both.  The 
alternate  Is  also  very  unsatisfactory:  deep 
wells  from  500  to  800  feet  can  produce  large 
quantities  of  water,  but  unfortunately  water 
contained  In  the  Dakota  sandstone  formation 
Is  of  very  bad  quality,  corrosive,  attacking 
well  screens,  pump  leathers  and  bearings, 
and  piping.  These  expensive  wells,  because  of 
the  corrosiveness  of  the  water,  usually  don't 
last  very  long. 

Because  of  these  reasons,  many  of  the 
fanners  in  Northwest  Iowa  and  Southwest 
Minnesota  feel  that  their  only  recourse  to 
solve  the  water  problems  they  have  -had  to 
live  with  for  many  years  is  a  nonprofit  rural 
water  association  which  collectively  has  the 
flnanclal  resources  to  make  It  possible  for 
them  to  obtain  good  quality  water  from  a 
reliable  source  to  distribute  to  the  members 
for  the  first  time  In  their  memories. 


2.  Rural  electric  power  supplies:  Obviously 
much  has  been  achieved,  but  with  the  tre- 
mendous Increase  In  demands  for  electric 
power,  local  REC's  and  consumer  power  sys- 
tems need  the  backup  of  vastly  expanded 
generating  and  transmission  facilities.  Mu- 
nicipal electric  systems  and  REC's  must  work 
together  to  assure  an  adequate  bulk  power 
supply,  within  their  own  control,  so  as  not 
to  be  at  the  mercies  of  Investor-owned  util- 
ities. 

Without  this  additional  REC  support  for 
generation  and  transmission,  the  result  will 
be  much  higher  power  costs  to  the  basic 
Industry  of  agriculture,  and  which  will  have 
an  immediate  effect  on  the  main  streets  of 
the  thousands  of  rural  communities  through- 
out the  nation,  directly  involved  in  the  agri- 
cultural economy. 

Almost  everyone  in  a  position  of  public 
responsibility  Is  keenly  aware  of  the  stark 
philosophical  differences  between  monopoly 
services  in  the  control  of  Investor-owned 
private  corporations  on  one  hand  and  the 
proponents  of  consumer-owned  services  on 
the  other. 

But  I  would  like  to  believe  that  except  for 
those  who  are  Jvrevocably  committed,  for 
whatever  the  reason,  to  monopoly  exploita- 
tion, that  every  other  fair-minded  person 
welcomes  the  presence  of  a  dual  system  of 
energy  distribution,  so  that  there  Is  some 
remote  possibility  of  a  "yardstick"  which  can 
be  utUlzed  by  both  points  of  view  In  public 
accountability. 

Investor-ownership  without  comparative 
consumer-ownership  (and  vls-a-vls)  present 
a  most  tempting  and  fascinating  hazard  for 
the  consumer,  and  may  no  one  claim  that  a 
measure  of  public  support  to  maintain  such 
a  plural  system  Is  bound  to  undermine  the 
"free  enterprise  system." 

3.  Health  care  in  rural  areas:  The  special- 
ization and  sophistication  of  health  care 
tends  to  follow  the  out-migration  of  popula- 
tion from  the  rural  area,  and  as  a  result,  un- 
der present  systems  for  the  delivery  of  health 
care,  the  rural  area  will  find  itself  farther  and 
farther  away  from  health  faculties  and  per- 
sonnel. No  matter  what  pattern  Is  Indicated 
In  the  future  for  payment  of  health  services, 
the  natural  operation  of  economics  will  de- 
prive sparsely-settled  rural  areas  of  adequate 
health  service.  I  believe  that  reversal  of  this 
process  can  be  achieved  by  massive  increases 
in  the  supply  of  health  manpower  at  every 
level,  with  special  Inducements  to  health 
practitioners  to  locate  In  rural  areas.  As  an 
example,  at  the  present  rate  of  attrition,  verv 
shortly  there  will  be  no  general  practitioners 
left  In  any  of  the  smaller  communities.  This 
is  not  a  complaint  or  attack  on  any  profes- 
sional group;  It  is  a  reminder  of  society's 
failure,  and  unless  the  situation  is  corrected, 
small  communities  are  doomed. 

4.  Housing  for  the  elderly:  Communities 
which  have  demonstrated  the  "will  to  live", 
have  put  fourth  demonstrable  concern  for  an 
on-going  program,  are  the  logical  placements 
for  federal  and  state  sponsored  housing  for 
the  elderly.  By  keeping  low-income  elderly, 
by  this  means,  near  to  families,  churches  and 
other  social  roots,  performs  some  of  the  finest 
Spiritual,  moral  and  humanitarian  objectives 
we  can  possibly  imagine. 

5.  Low-cost  recreation:  Federal  funding 
and  matching  funds  can  continue  to  make  a 
tremendous  contribution  to  the  quality  of 
rural  living  through  various  recreational. 
Open  Space,  and  other  similar  programs. 
Some  of  these  efforts  have  lent  themselves  to 
unfortunate  Innuendoes  and  political  bigotry, 
but  the  principle  stands  firm  that  encourage- 
ment toward  the  efficient  and  economical  use 
of  leisure  time  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
socially  and  economically  for  our  rural  areas. 

Inherent  in  this  programming  is  the  mat- 
ter which  was  referred  to  very  briefly  earlier 
in  my  remarks:  an  understanding  of  com- 
munity goals.  For  obvious  reasons,  sparsely- 
settled  rural  areas  cannot  achieve  a  diversity 


of  recreational  programs  offered  by  metro- 
politan areas.  But  by  finding  common  de- 
nominators of  interest  and  effort,  concei:tral- 
ing  on  them,  encouraging  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  high-quality  facilities,  by  working  to- 
gether In  the  most  carefully  planned  and  cal- 
culated community  cooperation,  a  rural 
population  can  support  and  enjoy  living 
qualities  which  in  many  ways  can  transcend 
that  of  their  urban  peers. 

In  the  deterioration  of  society's  function 
at  the  local-government  level,  we  need  to  do 
some  hard  thinking  and  exert  the  very  best 
of  personal  discipline  to  rise  above  inertia, 
vested  interests,  and  selfishness  to  achieve  a 
better  life  and  environment  than  is  now  Indi- 
cated. If  we  can  keep  our  public  revenues  in 
perspective  with  what  is  happened  to  the  pri- 
vate and  affluent  Indulgence  of  our  own 
wishes,  then  there  is  no  escaping  the  conclu- 
sion that  those  dollars  we  spend  in  combined 
efforts  have  brought  us  Infinitely  greater 
service  and  efficiency  than  virtually  any  other 
money  we  spend. 

May  I  again  express  my  appreciation  to  Dr. 
Prey  and  the  planning  committee  for  your 
efforts  and  concern  for  a  better  life  for  rural 
America. 


Quality  of  Life — Human   Services 
(By  Father  Lawrence  C.  Gavin) 
It  may  strike  you  as  odd  that  a  clergyman 
is  asked  to  address  a  conference  on  "Crisis  in 
the  Cornbelt."  Frankly,  I  am  a  bit  uncom- 
fortable too.  However,  this  very  fact  that  we 
do  not  feel  fully  at  ease  in  one  another  s 
meetings,  to  a  degree,  pinpoints  a  problem 
of  our  complex  society.  We  tend  to  divide 
life  into  tight  compartments  and  we  plan 
very    little    communication    between    these 
compartments.  In  fact,  the  very  reason  I  am 
before   you  today  is   because   I  objected   to 
the   program   or    the    compartments   of   to- 
day's conference.  As  I  listened  to  the  Plan- 
ning  Committee,    the    farm   programs   were 
there;  the  industrial  development  programs 
were   there;    the  continuing  education  pro- 
grams were  there;   the  roads,  rails  and  air- 
planes were  there,  but  people  were  not  there, 
or  here.  We  tend  to  use  people  to  develop 
material  resources  rather  than  using  mate- 
rial resources  to  enrich  the  lives  of  people. 
The  problem  of  the  pastor  Is  that  he  often 
moves   in  a   very  Idealistic   world,   and  has 
little  understanding  of  the  basic  economic 
facts  of  our  complex  productive  society.  The 
layman  tends  to  proceed  as  though  this  Is  a 
man's  world  to  be  managed  according  to  his 
own  economic  theories.  Both  are  in  error — 
this  Is  God's  world.  God  made  it.  Man  is  but 
the  manager  of  God's  creation.  Man  does  not 
proceed  as  though  God  did  not  exist.  Tou 
may  object:    "We  are  not  here  to  talk  about 
God."  True,  but  I  have  a  banner  on  my  wall 
at  home  which  gives  the  reason  for  my  In- 
troduction.   It    says.    "Nowhere    does  "Ood 
come  so  close  to  man  as  In  man."  And  It  Is 
that  man  that  is  the  subject  of  my  presenta- 
tion.  I  am  not  an  economist,   nor  am  I  a 
farm  specialist.  I  am  the  pastor  of  a  farm- 
ing   community.    WUmont,    Minnesota.    My 
concern  is  the  well-being  of  the  people  of 
our  small  places. 

The  greatest  natural  resource  any  place 
has  Is  Its  people.  If  those  people  are  migrat- 
ing, or  staying  and  suffering  Injustice  and 
inequities,  there  must  be  a  way  to  solve  the 
crisis.  I  would  like  to  speak  into  three 
areas  that  need  our  attention:  attitude,  com- 
munication and  cooperation  with  each  other, 
and  planning. 

Who  are  these  people?  Rather,  who  do  they 
feel  they  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  Amer- 
ica? An  event  that  happened  to  me  mav  shed 
light  on  this  for  you.  Shortly  after  being  as- 
signed to  WUmont,  I  attended  a  church 
supper  at  lona.  Minnesota.  I  was  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  church  hall  visiting  when 
a  woman  I  had  worked  with  In  the  Winona 
Council  of  Catholic  Women  spotted  me.  In 
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a  very  loud  voice  sbe  said,  "Father  Gavin, 
what  did  you  do  wrong  to  get  sent  out  here?" 
I  won't  tell  you  what  I  did,  but  beneath  the 
question  lies  years  of  conditioning,  years  of 
fact  and  fiction. 

Who  lives  In  rural  America?  Not  who  used 
to  Uve  here,  but  who  lives  here  now.  Those 
who  stayed.  We  can  marshal  a  lot  of  facts 
and  figures  to  answer  that  question,  but 
when  all  finished  we  will  find  that  people 
are  people,  whether  rural,  urban,  or  metro- 
politan, they  are  basically  the  same.  But 
wait — all  men,  Indeed,  have  equal  worth, 
since  their  worth  Is  determined  by  their 
creation  and  not  by  their  Intelligence  or 
place  of  residence.  All  men  do  not  have  the 
same  capability.  The  greater  the  person's 
capacity,  the  greater  his  responsibility  to 
help  people  of  lesser  capabilities  to  assure 
quality  of  life. 

A  spirit  of  nelghborllness  built  the  coun- 
try side  In  the  early  days  of  our  region.  I 
am  sure  some  of  you  here  before  me  today 
have  heard  their  grandparents  tell  of  the 
cooperation  In  the  Adrian  Settlement  that 
was  started  In  September,  1877;  or  the  Avoca 
settlement  started  In  April  of  1878,  or  the 
John  Sweetman  Settlement  up  around  Cur- 
rle  In  the  1880's.  A  bam-raislng  bee  or  a 
threshing  ring.  The  same  quality  of  nelgh- 
borllness Is  needed  today  between  the  farms, 
the  towns  and  the  center  cities  to  build  the 
spirit  of  our  area  community. 

The  rural  crisis  that  faces  the  nation  Is 
due  not  to  a  lack  of  food  and  fiber,  but  is 
due  to  a  breakdown  of  meaningful  relations 
between  people.  It  Is  ba.slcally  a  problem  of 
attitude  toward  our  fellow  man.  Let  us  Just 
take  our  attitude  toward  the  poor  as  an  ex- 
ample. F^rst  of  all.  do  we  really  believe  we 
have  poor?  The  answer  Is  NO.  we  do  not  be- 
lieve there  are  any  really  poor  p>eople.  Lew 
Hudson  cin  write  all  he  wants,  and  Gerald 
Hiel  can  give  us  all  the  statistics  in  the  world 
and  we  still  procrastinate,  and  hedge  around 
and  then  finally  Just  refuse  to  accept  the  ob- 
vious. If  one  or  two  or  a  hundred  casos  are 
dropped  in  our  laps  we  hide  behind  the  old 
myths,  "It  is  their  own  fault  If  they  are  fK)Or" 
or  "I  know  a  guy  who  .  .  .".  Before  we  can 
have  quality  of  life  for  all.  we  have  to  erase 
the  myths  that  are  dividing  us  as  a  people. 

I  don't  know  when  I  have  been  so  dls- 
api)ointed  as  a  year  or  so  ago  when  It  was 
reported  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  requested  a  famous  folk  singer  to 
sing  "Welfare  Cadillac"  at  a  White  House 
party.  Thank  God  the  man  refused.  The  per- 
petrating of  such  myths  on  any  level  Is  the 
very  heart  of  our  crisis  of  attitude. 

■The  poor  are  here — they  are  old,  and  the 
very  young.  They  are  hidden  by  our  greatest 
asset  "Open  Space."  As  often  happens,  we 
have  stereo-tyF>ed  all  poor  in  the  ghetto.  The 
fact  is  we  have  not  only  more  open  space,  but 
more  poor  than  the  ghettos.  Only  when  we 
accept  the  fact  that  they  exist  and  are  my 
brothers,  can  we  then  move  on. 

Move  on  to  what?  Finding  ways  to  allow 
the  people  who  have  stayed  to  grow  up  If 
they  are  children,  or  be  fulfilled  by  produc- 
tive lifes  If  they  are  young  adults  or  adults. 
and  to  share  being  alive  if  they  are  elderly. 
The  Southwest  Minnesota  Opp>ortunlty  Coun- 
cil— Community  Action  Agency  has  a  great 
philosophy  for  doing  Just  that.  The  basic 
purpose  of  the  Conununlty  Action  Agency  is 
to  stimulate  a  better  focusing  of  all  avail- 
able local,  state,  private  and  federal  re- 
sources upon  the  goal  of  enabling  low-income 
families,  and  low  Income  individuals  of  all 
ages,  in  rural  and  urban  areas,  to  attain  the 
skills,  knowledge,  and  motivations,  and  se- 
cure the  opp)ortunities  needed  for  them  to 
become  self-sufflcient.  or  In  keeping  with  the 
theme  of  this  talk,  so  they  can  enjoy  fully 
the  quality  of  life. 

If  you  want  to  be  "where  the  action  Is"  in 
Wllmont.  you  have  to  be  over  55,  which  most 
of  the  town  folk  are,  and  be  a  member  of  the 
Senior  Citizens'  center   As  productive  as  this 


program  Is,  it  could  be  even  more  productive 
of  dignity  and  quality  of  life  If  our  attitude 
toward  the  elderly  wotild  change.  We  have  the 
American  know-how  to  harness  the  power  to 
shoot  man  to  the  moon.  Can't  we  harness  the 
power  of  our  elderly  In  such  a  way  that  their 
last  years  may  be  productive,  not  of  goods  for 
money's  sake,  although  this  Is  a  possibility, 
but  productive  for  human  dignity's  sake. 

The  success  of  the  Conununlty  Action 
Agency,  Welfare  Agency.  Health.  Housing,  any 
people  to  people  help  agencies,  depends  so 
much  upon  "attitude"  of  the  people  of  this 
region  and  of  the  leaders  elected  and  ap- 
pointed. It  also  hinges  upon  the  second  area 
of  my  presentation. 

Bigness  and  newness  are  the  mood  of  Amer- 
ica. The  bigger  the  better,  the  newer  the 
nicer.  The  towns  of  these  ten  counties  are 
not  big  nor  are  they  new.  There  Is  a  whole 
school  of  sociologists  who  say,  "In  that  case, 
they  win  die.  They  have  served  their  purposes, 
team-haul  towns,  sixty  minutes  from  farm  to 
market,  and  since,  cars  and  trucks  have  re- 
placed the  team,  so  small  towns  must  die." 
You  and  I  know  these  people  are  right  If  the 
small  town  remains  what  It  was  founded  to 
be;  the  trade  center,  the  only  center  of  life 
for  Its  people,  and  the  farms  a  team-haul 
around.  These  towns  were  built  on  a  spirit  of 
strong  competition  and  rivalry;  one  with  an- 
other, and  this  may  have  been  necessary.  We 
don't  want  the  smaU  town  to  lose  Its  life  or 
Its  Identity,  but  how  do  we  save  them. 

It  calls  for  a  people  who  foster  goodwrlll. 
While  they  push  their  own  Interests,  they 
will  do  It  In  a  responsible  way.  They  will  seek 
to  get  ahead,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  their 
neighbor.  In  all  cases,  two  things  are  neces- 
sary. Each  community  has  to  take  an  honest 
look  at  itself,  and  come  to  a  decision  as  to 
what  It  can  really  do  and  be — not  all  by  It- 
self, but  in  close  Interdependence  on  the 
farms,  towns  and  cities  In  the  slx-mlnute 
area  round  it.  Then  In  communication  and 
cooperation  with  those  around,  be  fully  alive 
to  what  It  does  best. 

The  key  to  life  Is  communication.  America 
Is  organized  on  a  vertical  basis  and  the  lines 
of  communication  run  from  a  local  unit  to 
a  county  unit  to  a  state  unit  to  a  national 
unit.  There  is  Uttle  horizontal  dealing  within 
a  county  or  between  counties.  Vertical  com- 
munication makes  us  dependent  upon  far 
away  resources.  Horizontal  communication 
makes  people  aware  of  their  Interdepend- 
ence. 

The  Honorable  Ray  F.  Schlsler,  Mayor  of 
Worthlngton,  Invited  the  elghty-slx  mayors 
of  this  ten-county  area  to  a  brain-storming 
session  December  6,  1971,  at  the  Worthlng- 
ton Country  Club  In  preparation  for  the 
conference.  Those  present  were  asked  to 
voice  their  concerns  and  needs.  The  need  for 
better  communication  between  all  people 
was  mentioned  In  all  the  groups.  The  other 
concern  that  was  voiced  loud  and  clear  was 
the  lore  of  political  punch,  the  lore  of  po- 
litical power.  Present  time  calls  for  a  people 
who  are  willing  to  face  up  to  reality.  If  the 
eighty-six  mayors  stand  alone,  they  stand 
little  chance  of  being  heard.  If  all  of  us  are 
willing  to  stand  together,  we  can  be  heard. 

We  have  asked  our  public  ofilclals  to  come 
here  today  to  listen  to  these  talks.  Why?  Not 
because  we  are  going  to  tell  them  something 
new,  but  because  we  are  doing  It  together. 
The  three  major  farm  organizations  kicked 
things  off  this  morning  through  their 
spokesman,  Norman  Larson,  and  by  voice  are 
agreed  upon  a  thirteen-point  program.  This 
is  a  beginning  and  if  we  are  really  honest, 
we  have  to  come  face  to  face  with  our  sins. 
Sins  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  One  of  the  purposes  of  this  confer- 
ence is  to  show  the  elected  and  appointed 
officials  who  were  Invited  here  today  that 
we  do  want  to  speak  with  a  united  voice. 
Town  and  country  people  contribute  to  their 
own  neglect  by  an  unwillingness  to  face  up 
to  realities.  There  are  still  significant  dlffer- 
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ences  between  life  on  the  farm,  the  smaU 
town,  the  city,  and  the  metropolitan  centers 
However,  It  will  be  more  helpful  in  achieving 
the  goals  of  this  conference  and  fostering 
the  enrichment  of  life  to  emphasize  that  the 
people  In  different  places  not  only  need  each 
other,  but  today  are  wllUng  to  work  together. 

Communities  have  the  capacity  to  fulflli 
different  functions,  but  to  do  so,  self-inter- 
est and  large  conamunlty  concerns  need  to 
be  in  balance.  We  need  Interest  groups;  we 
need  town  pride.  These  must  not  be  ends  in 
themselves,  but  means  to  achieve  the  devel- 
opment of  an  area.  Loyalty  to  a  place  must 
not  stand  In  the  way  of  meeting  basic  needs. 
It  Is  no  longer  Important  at  what  particular 
geographical  spot  a  high  school,  hospital,  or 
chiu-ch  Is  located.  The  Important  thing  is 
that  educational,  health,  and  chiu-ch  serv- 
ices are  accessible  to  the  people  so  that  their 
needs  can  be  met. 

Town  and  country  society  Is  no  longer  a 
land  area  made  up  of  Independent  family 
farm  units.  Isolated  villages,  and  towns,  each 
with  Its  own  separate  social  Institutions. 
Today  It  Is  one  web  of  human  activity  tied 
together  Into  an  area  complex. 

The  old  image  of  loyalty  to  a  place  and 
social  Independence  still  exists  In  the  nUnd 
of  many.  This  image  must  be  replaced  by  an 
image  which  reflects  a  spirit  of  Involvement 
and  coordination  of  business  efforts,  a  con- 
cern for  area  development,  and  an  interest 
In  quality  communities. 

I  have  tried  to  draw  together  three  things 
that  may  help  develop  and  assure  a  quality 
of  life  for  our  people  In  the  ten-county  area. 
I  would  be  gravely  amiss  If  I  did  not  speak 
strongly  to  the  major  need.  We  have  made 
gods,  false  gods  of  the  "things"  of  the 
earth — production,  money,  possessions,  fame, 
power,  and  then  wonder  why  we  have  trou- 
ble. The  bickering,  mistrust  and  selfishness 
of  all  of  us  has  to  be  put  aside.  We  cannot 
honestly  ask  the  political  sphere  for  help  if 
we  are  not  open  and  wlUlng  to  help  each 
other.  The  strong  must  help  the  weak,  not 
stay  weak  but  grow  stronger.  If  all  we  are 
Interested  In  Is  "building  bigger  barns"  for 
ourselves  at  the  expense  of  our  fellow  men, 
then  we  are  doomed  to  fall. 

We  need  roads  and  plants  and  crops  and 
education,  but  for  the  quality  of  life  of  men, 
all  men. 

Meeting  the  Cornbelt  Crisis 
(By  Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale) 

I  always  get  a  feeling  of  pride  when  I  visit 
this  area.  It  is  a  good  feeling  of  coming  home; 
seeing  old  friends.  I  always  look  forward  to 
the  Turkey  Day  Celebration  each  fall.  But  in 
recent  years  I  have  been  disturbed  to  see  in 
this  area  and  several  other  fine  communi- 
ties, there  are  more  and  more  abandoned 
farmsteads  and  In  the  wake  of  that,  more 
closed  businesses  In  the  smaller  surrounding 
communities. 

Douglas  Wallace,  manager  of  Nobles  Co- 
operative Electric,  Just  recently  pointed  out 
In  a  letter  to  me,  that,  of  the  4,914  farms 
equipped  with  that  co-op's  lines,  565  are 
Idle  services.  It  also  Is  depressing  to  see  the 
harsh  facts  pointed  out  In  Gerald  Hell's 
Southwest  Minnesota  Population  Study. 

But  now,  today,  my  spirits  are  lifted  to  see 
this  tremendous  Initiative  being  taken,  not 
only  by  the  people  of  Worthlngton,  but  by 
people  throughout  this  region. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  see  people  getting  to- 
gether and  planning  to  work  vigorously  to 
revitalize  the  region  while  there  are  still 
people  here.  I  am  proud  to  see  that  not  every- 
one buys  the  Idea  that  the  family  farm  is 
on  the  way  out  or  that  small  towns  have  to 
die. 

I  don't  think  that  the  demise  of  the  fam- 
ily farm  or  that  of  the  Independent  local 
businesses  and  bankers  is  Inevitable.  And  I 
am  very  proud  to  see  so  many  other  people 
who  are  not  about  to  bow  down  to  the  Idea 
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of  bigness  and  let  the  big  corporations  take 
over. 

By  putting  aside  special  interests  and 
working  together  for  a  comimon  goal  of  re- 
newed development,  you  are  Indeed  making 
history  here  today.  For  some  time  I  have 
called  for  a  national  policy  of  reversing  the 
trend  and  getting  people  back  to  rural  Amer- 
ica. It  is  heartening  to  see  the  Idea  catching 
on. 

The  piling  up  of  people  In  increasingly  un- 
manageable cities  Is  needless.  Law  enforce- 
ment costs  $40  a  person  In  New  York  City. 

lu  rural  communities  in  Minnesota  It  coets 
less  than  $2  on  the  average,  and  we  have  bet- 
ter law  enforcement  than  they  do.  Education 
costs  an  average  of  $1,300  per  pupil  In  New 
York  City  and  we  spend  an  average  of  $750  In 
Minnesota.  Education  is  better  here  than 
there.  There  are  several  other  social  and  eco- 
nomic costs  which  are  increasing  in  those 
unmanageable  cities.  Besides  the  problem  of 
the  poor  and  the  unemployed,  there  Is  grow- 
ing unhappiness  on  the  part  of  all  urban- 
ites — the  middle  and  upper  Income  groups 
included.  One  recent  Gallup  poll  showed  that 
56 '/o  of  those  living  In  urban  and  suburban 
areas  said  that  they  would  like  to  live  in  a 
small  town  or  rural  area.  Pollution,  traffic 
congestion,  the  growing  discontent  of  the 
young  leading  to  a  growing  drug  culture  and 
complacency  shows  that  the  big-city  Idols  of 
material  wesUth  are  not,  lu  reality,  enriching 
people's  lives. 

I  was  told  that  on  one  of  the  TV  late  night 
talk  shows  recently  a  movie  producer  Just 
back  from  filming  In  the  open  spaces  of 
Colorado  commented  that  we  should  move 
people  out  of  the  crowded  cities  Into  those 
beautiful  open  areas. 

The  emcee's  reply  was — "Sure,  but  what  are 
they  going  to  do,  grow  radishes?" 

That  conversation  brings  up  a  good  point. 
We  should  get  people  out  into  the  open 
spaces.  To  do  that,  we  can  not  Just  pick 
them  up  and  move  them  there,  not  with  the 
standard  of  living  people  expect  these  days. 
But  there  are  many  fine  communities  with 
declining  populations  all  over  the  country 
and  pumping  life  Into  them  Is  what  your 
meeting  here  today  Is  all  about. 

In  a  national  policy  aimed  at  rural-urban 
balance,  we  must  offer  programs  which  allow 
equal  opportunity  for  all  who  want  to  live  In 
rural  America  to  do  so.  Above  all,  I  think  It 
is  high  time  we  get  going  on  constructive 
efforts  to  increase  farm  Income  to  a  reason- 
able level.  I  am  appalled  by  the  present  farm 
prices  which  are  lower  than  those  right  after 
World  War  II. 

I  agree  with  Norman  Larson,  who  today 
spoke  for  himself,  for  the  farm  groups  he 
represents  as  well  as  for  farmers  all  over  the 
country:  "We  need  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
who  is  producer-oriented." 

I  strongly  believe  we  need  a  Secretary 
who  knows  what  farmers  want;  a  man  who 
thinks  like  a  farmer.  That's  why  I  exposed 
the  nomination  of  Dr.  Earl  Butz  and  that's 
why  I  voted  against  his  confirmation. 

An  editorial  in  the  Worthlngton  DaUy 
Globe  during  the  Butz  controversy  made  a 
lot  of  sense  when  It  suggested  that  Butz 
Is  more  suited  to  the  position  of  Secretary 
of  Commerce  than  he  is  to  that  of  Secretary 
of  Agrlcvilture. 

His  appointment.  In  my  estimation,  was 
as  lU-concelved  as  the  President's  previous 
proposal  to  dismantle  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  can't,  through  any  amotmt 
of  Imagination,  understand  why  the  Presi- 
dent Is  so  engrossed  In  the  Idea  of  diminish- 
ing the  department's  Importance  at  a  time 
when  It  is  so  desperately  needed.  We  need 
to  reorganize  the  department  by  strengfthen- 
Ing  Its  farm  and  rural  development  func- 
tions. The  best  way  to  reorganize  the  de- 
partment is  certainly  not  by  diminishing 
it  or  by  getting  more  corporation-minded 
men   to   run  It.   It  needs   new   leadership, 


youxig  leadership  and  above  all,  fanner 
leadership. 

The  upper  echelons  of  the  department  are 
so  full  of  the  old,  conservative  E&xa  Taft 
Benson  crowd  that  It  can  no  longer  prop- 
erly respond  to'  the  need£  of  farmers  and 
rural  America. 

A  Department  of  Agriculture  study  showed 
that  in  recent  years  nine  times  as  much 
public  research  has  been  done  as  on  people- 
oriented  problems.  Research  and  extension 
activities  in  regard  to  production  efficiency 
are  important,  but  I  think  we  need  to  start 
placing  equal  emphasis  on  people-related 
programs.  Farmers  need  a  more  effective 
voice  In  the  marketplace  and  more  effective 
co-ops.  Rural  groups  need  more  guidance 
in  their  community  development  activities. 

It  is  time  for  the  land  grant  colleges  and 
the  Department  of  Ag^rlculture  to  face  up 
to  the  increasing  needs  for  people-related 
programs. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  needs  re- 
organization— not  dismantling  or  diminish- 
ing. Both  the  deptirtment  and  the  land  grant 
colleges,  which  were  set  up  to  help  independ- 
ent farmers,  have  to  be  streamlined  and 
streng^thened  in  the  services  they  provide  to 
fill  the  needs  for  real  farmers  and  farm 
communities. 

Public  agricultural  research  and  extension 
activities  of  the  department  and  of  the  land 
grant  colleges  have  made  great  strides  in 
developing  new  methods  and  technology  ben- 
efiting the  production  side  of  agriculture. 
Now  It  is  time  to  face  up  to  the  Increasing 
needs  for  people-related  programs.  That  in- 
cludes making  programs  of  rural  develop- 
ment as  Important  as  production  Innovation. 

The  term  'rural  development'  Is  popular 
In  political  talk  but  If  you  ask  a  real  farmer 
about  It  he'll  say  he  hasn't  seen  much  ac- 
tion. It  Is  apparent  that  many  of  the  rural 
development  facilities  presently  offered  by 
the  Federal  Government  are  inadequate  or 
are  so  cloaked  by  bureaucracy  that  rural 
people  are  confused  by  them.  Well,  I  believe 
in  the  extension  service  and  I  know  most 
farmers  have  faith  in  their  county  agents. 
So  I  think  we  could  do  a  great  service  to 
the  whole  idea  of  rural  development  by  ex- 
panding the  activities  of  the  extension  serv- 
ice Into  rural  development  consultation. 

Some  of  this  Is  already  being  done  but  is 
very  limited.  The  national  average  is  nine 
development  personnel  per  state  In  exten- 
sion per  state  while  each  state  has  hundreds 
of  extension  people  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion phases  of  agriculture.  The  funds  and 
personnel  should  be  boosted. 

In  the  next  few  weeks  I  will  be  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  supplement  current  and 
pending  programs  In  rural  development  by 
providing  coordination  and  consultation 
services  to  farmers  and  rural  groups  inter- 
ested In  development  projects.  Experts  know- 
ing about  the  credit  available,  public  and 
private,  for  each  type  of  project,  would  pro- 
vide legal  and  technical  expertise  to  action 
groups  and  help  them  cut  through  the  bu- 
reaucracy to  get  things  done. 

I  think  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  the  extension  service  and  the  Land 
Grant  Universities,  can  make  a  great  con- 
tribution by  working  closely  with  the  gov- 
ernor's office  and  state  planning  officials  In 
revitalizing  communities.  They  need  to  go 
beyond  the  organizational  phase,  however, 
to  vigorous  planning  and  action  programs. 
Many  communities  need  to  bring  In  outside 
assistance  to  solve  their  pressing  problems. 
I  strongly  feel  that  If  we  are  to  be  success- 
ful in  rural  development,  a  blending  of  edu- 
cational and  governmental  agencies  must 
take  place. 

I  am  glad  to  see  so  much  Initiative  being 
taken  by  Junior  colleges  and  vocational 
schools  In  revitalizing  their  local  areas  by 
helping  in  industrial  development  projects 
which  will  keep  their  graduates  in  the  rural 
community. 


I  also  strongly  support  legislation  of  the 
kind  Senator  Humphrey  introduced  emphas- 
izing greater  credit  services  for  farmers  and 
for  nonfarm  rural  development  requirements. 
S.  2223,  The  Rural  Development  Financial 
Resources  Act,  Is  probably  one  of  the  best 
steps  toward  population  balance  since  the 
Homestead  Act. 

Father  Gavin  said  today  that  as  a  society 
we  have  tended  too  often  to  use  people  to 
develop  our  material  resources  instead  of 
using  our  material  resources  to  enrich  the 
lives  of  people.  That  Is  exactly  the  way  I 
feel.  Our  greatest  natural  resource  Is  peo- 
ple. And  people  are  basically  the  same  wheth- 
er rural,  urban,  farm,  or  metropolitan.  You 
rural  people  can't  hedge  the  problems  of  the 
urban  poor,  the  minorities  or  the  children 
of  this  nation. 

The  people  of  the  cities  can't  Ignore  your 
problems  of  farm  income.  All  of  these  prob- 
lems are  complex  and  inter-related. 

It  has  been  encouraging  to  see  the  upsurge 
in  emphasis  of  rural  problems  by  metropoli- 
tan newspapers  in  recent  months,  especial- 
ly a  recent  editorial  In  the  New  York  Times 
which  called  for  bringing  rural  Issues  out  of 
"the  political  ghetto  of  the  farm  bloc"  and 
making  them  matters  of  widespread  national 
concern  which  take  account  of  sdl  the  costs 
and  consequences  of  the  farm  revolution. 

That  farm  revolution,  the  trend  towards 
fewer  and  larger  farms  has  been  extremely 
costly  both  economically  and  socially.  Secre- 
tary Butz  is  noted  for  once  saying  that  farm- 
ers must  "adapt  or  die."  But  the  saddest  fact 
about  that  type  of  a  struggle  for  survival  is 
that  the  winners  eventually  are  losers.  The 
farmers  we  have  left  today  need  no  defense. 
They  have  survived  a  rough  race  and  are  the 
most  efficient  businessmen  in  the  world. 

But  If  this  ridiculous  low  price  situation 
Is  allowed  to  continue,  many  more  of  them 
will  be  forced  to  leave  their  farms. 

Farmers  have  all  been  hurt  by  the  low 
farm  prices  of  recent  months.  Several  have 
held  off  the  selling  of  their  corn  thus  avoided 
selling  at  the  minimum  prices  of  90  cents  or 
less,  but  what  about  the  farmers  who  depend 
on  selling  corn  as  a  cash  crop.  What  about 
the  farmers  up  at  Chaska  who  planted  corn 
last  year  because  they  suddenly  had  no  local 
market  for  sugar  beets.  Or  what  about  the 
farmers  up  around  Brooten  who,  seeing  an 
opportunity  to  bring  new  life  to  their  com- 
munity, have  Invested  in  Irrigation  equip- 
ment to  raise  corn.  Many  of  those  farmers 
raised  corn  eis  a  cash  crop  to  sell  at  harvest 
time.  They  believed  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture last  year  when  he  said  that  the  na- 
tion was  In  danger  of  a  food  shortage  due  to 
the  threat  of  corn  blight. 

Now  the  Administration  Is  blaming  farm- 
ers for  producing  the  surplus.  An  ASCS  ad- 
ministrator recently  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  farmers  should  take  the  Initiative  to 
produce  less  corn,  or  the  freedom  to  plant 
set-aside  program  will  not  work.  That  notion 
is  precisely  why  I  don't  think  the  set-aside 
idea  can  work.  How  can  they  expect  enter- 
prising farmers  to  step  back  and  let  big 
farmers  raise  more  corn.  Under  freedom  to 
plant,  I  think  each  farmer  will  plant  more 
corn  hoping  that  enough  others  take  the 
initiative  to  plan  less  to  increase  the  price. 
That's  why  it  won't  work. 

The  recent  corn  buying  activity  of  USDA 
is  also  Inadequate.  I  don't  have  to  tell 
farmers  here  tonight  what  a  small  drop  in 
the  bucket  It  is. 

During  the  first  month  of  buying.  7.7  mil- 
lion bushels  of  corn  were  purchased  by 
USDA.  That's  roughly  equivalent  to  %  of 
the  normal  yearly  corn  production  here  In 
Nobles  County  or  half  that  of  Jackson  county. 
Removing  that  amount  every  month  until 
election  time  will  amount  to  a  total  of 
about  93  million  or  less  than  one-fifth  of  one 
percent  of  the  total  production  of  corn  In 
the  nation. 

Crop  reports  Indicate  that  last  year's  crop 
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was  35%  larger  than  that  of  1970  and  261/2% 
larger  than  the  1965-69  flve-year  average. 

And  Butz  is  trying  to  remedy  that  by  tak- 
ing one  fifth  of  a  percent  off  the  market. 

That's  why  I  support  Congressman  Bob 
Bergland's  bill  to  Increase  price  supports 
rates  by  25'~r  and  to  establish  a  strategic 
reserve  of  grain.  When  that  bill  passed  the 
house  last  month,  corn  prices  Jumped  by  5(? 
a  bushel  In  several  principal  markets.  So,  It's 
obvious  that  grain  buyer  know  the  difference 
between  USDA  buying  a  million  or  so  bushels 
at  a  time  and  a  legislative  measure  which 
would  require  a  purchase  of  500  million 
bushels  of  corn  to  be  put  into  a  reserve,  kept 
off  the  market  for  emergency  use. 

Besides  stop  gap  legislation  that  Is  needed 
to  remedy  the  current  d,epressed  farm  price 
situation,     more     important     are    programs 
which  allow  the  family  farm  to  continue  by 
giving  the  farmer  the  tools  he  needs  to  build 
collective       and       cooperative       marketing 
strength.    The   agricultural    bargaining    and 
agricultural  marketing  bills  I  introduced  in 
this  Congress  are  an  effort  along  those  lines. 
We  also  need  to  press  forward  In  eliminat- 
ing the  tax  loopholes  which  encourage  ab- 
sentee ownership  of  farms.  In  some  states,  as 
much  as  807c  of  the  private  land  is  absentee 
owned.   This   is   frightening   to   me   when   I 
think  about  a  classic  study  of  two  Califor- 
nia towns. 
,..     The  towns  were  about  the  same  size  but  one 
was  surrounded  predominantly  by  Independ- 
ent family  farms,  the  other  was  surrounded 
by  large,  absentee-owned  farms.  The  small 
farm  community  was  definitely  more  respon- 
sive to  local  welfare  local  Issues,  local  lead- 
ership and  local  business  than  was  the  cor- 
porate   farm   community,    which   tended    to 
completely  disregard  the  good  of  the  local 
community.  A  more  recent  study,  in  Vernon 
County,  Wisconsin,  showed  sufficient  evidence 
that    corporate    farms    were    evading    taxes, 
destroying  natural   resources,  depleting  tax 
bases.  Injuring  local  businesses  and  taking 
Income  out  of.  not  only  the  rural  commu- 
nity, but  also  out  of  the  state. 

Vital  legislation  like  Senator  Gaylord  Nel- 
scns  Family  Farming  Act,  which  Is  aimed 
at  preventing  monopoly  and  helping  the 
family  farm  to  continue,  must  be  passed. 
Also  needed  are  more  laws  like  the  one 
passed  by  the  1971  Minnesota  Legislature  re- 
quiring farm  corporations  to  disclose  their 
holdi'igs. 

Further  developments  of  the  farm  co- 
operative system  and  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  the  farm  credit  system  are 
needed.  Legislation  is  needed  to  implement 
new  programs  and  the  careful  guidance  of  a 
more  responsive  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  carry   them  out. 

We  need:  programs  to  preserve  the  family 
farm,  the  Independent  business  and  the  In- 
dividual home  town  bank.  Programs  to  give 
adequate  hospital  care  and  educational  op- 
portunities and  most  of  all.  Jobs.  Programs 
to  let  people  work  and  find  dignity  In  the 
communities  where  they  were  born. 

Above  all.  general  public  concern  must 
continue  to  grow.  All  Americans  must  be 
brought  to  the  realization  that  there  is  real 
value  in  independent  business,  community 
prid.'.  small  local  banks  and  famUy  farms. 
Small  neighborly  communities,  which  at  one 
time  thrived  on  the  competition  from  sur- 
roundl'.g  communities  must  learn  that  they 
can  now  gain  strength  by  letting  their 
neighborllness  spread  and  by  cooperating 
with  other  communities  on  a  regional  scale. 
Industrial  development  is  not  the  final  an- 
swer or  the  only  answer.  Better  farm  Income 
Is  not  the  final  answer  either.  Both  are,  along 
with  cummunity  services,  quality  of  life, 
transportation  and  so  on.  components  of  a 
necessary  policy  for  rural  development. 

The  hope  for  rural  America  Is  In  group 
effort  o:i*the  part  of  rural  people  Including 
meetings  like  this  and  al.so  the  establishment 
of  effective  relationships  with  urban 
America. 
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A  SIGNIFICANT  CHANGE  IN  FOCUS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  situation 
that  has  arisen  relating  to  the  22  U.S.  oil 
firms'  agreement  to  discuss  giving  six 
Persian  Gulf  nations  partial  ownership. 
The  upshot  of  the  meetings  in  Geneva 
underscores  the  fallacy  of  the  recent  line 
of  argument  of  some  Senators  who  have 
called  for  the  removal  of  our  coimtry's 
mandatory  oil  import  quotas  along  with 
their  urging  that  our  country  agree  to  go 
along  with  a  much  greater  dependency 
on  foreign  oil  to  satisfy  U.S.  consumption 
requirements. 

From  the  reports  that  I  have  read — 
from  the  Wall  Street  JoiUTial  and  the 
Washington  Post — it  appears  that  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  crude  oil  that  the 
oil  firms  have  agreed  to  pay  the  six  Per- 
sian Gulf  countries  will  apparently  be 
passed  on  to  their  customers,  at  least  by 
some. 

Thus,  it  looks  like  the  price  is  going  to 
be  going  higher,  and  this  in  the  face  of 
statements  from  some  who  contend  that 
all  that  the  United  States  would  have  to 
do  to  solve  its  increased  energy  demands 
would  be  to  do  away  with  our  oil  import 
program  and  open  up  the  floodgates  to 
foreign  oil,  thus  "saving"  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

When  one  reads  what  is  happening  at 
Geneva,  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  not  the 
answer  to  our  problems  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  could  do  a  great  deal  of  harm 
to  our  U.S.  oil  industry  and  severely 
retard  this  vital  business  at  a  very  real 
cost  to  our  country's  security. 

The  U.S.  oil  industry  will  have  to  in- 
vest some  $150  billion  in  capital  and  ex- 
ploratory expenditures  during  the  1970's 
to  meet  increased  energy  demands,  com- 
pared with  about  $60  billion  in  expendi- 
tures during  the  1960's. 

When  one  combines  the  news  from 
Geneva  about  partial  foreign  ownership 
of  American  oil  concerns  by  the  11- 
nation  organization  of  petroleum  export- 
ing countries  with  the  fact  that  tax  pro- 
visions enacted  by  the  U.S.  Congress  in 
1969,  provisions  that  have  increased  oil 
industry  taxes  by  $800  million  a  year, 
leading  to  a  decline  in  domestic  oil  well 
drilling  activities,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
can  ill  afford  precipitate  action  that 
would  risk  significant  changes  in  our 
mandatory  oil  import  program  and  a 
greater  dependency  on  foreign  oil. 

To  do  those  things,  in  the  face  of  what 
Is  happening  with  OPEC,  the  group  of 
coimtries  which  controls  90  percent  of 
the  world's  oil  exports,  would  court  com- 
plete disaster  for  our  domestic  oil  indus- 
try, which  is  faced  with  the  demanding 
task  of  raising  overall  productivity  in  the 
face  of  almost  insurmountable  obstacles 
to  avert  a  future  energy  shortage. 

Because  the  two  articles  focus  specific 
attention  on  this  vital  situation,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  te  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  24,  1972) 
On,  CoMPANiFs  Agrfe  To  Discuss  Giving  Six 
Persian  Gulf  Nations  Partial  Ownership 
Geneva.— The  22  oil  comtianies  operating 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  agreed  to  open  ne- 
gotiations on  giving  the  six  nations  involved 
a  partial  ownership  in  their  operations. 


The  decision  to  negotiate  the  participation 
of  the  six  nations— Iran,  Iraq.  Kuwait  Saudi 
Arabia,  Qatar  and  Abu  Dhabi— followed  an 
earlier  agreement  with  the  oil  companies  for 
an  Increase  in  their  taxes  and  royalties  to  off. 
set  the  recent  devaluation  of  the  dollar  That 
settlement— which  Is  expected  to  cost  the  oil 
companies  $700  million  in  1972— raised  tax 
reference  prices  by  8.49^  ,  or  slightly  less  than 
the  official  8.57';  decline  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  The  six  nations  had  sought  an  in- 
crease  of  12^;  to  IS'T^. 

The  six  nations,  all  members  of  the  11-na- 
tion  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exportine 
Countries,  produce  more  than  16  million  bar- 
rels of  crude  oil  a  day,  or  more  than  a  third 
of  the  Free  World's  total  output  and  well  over 
half  of  all  oil  exports.  OPEC,  whose  members 
also  Include  Venezuela,  Indonesia,  Nigeria 
Algeria  and  Libya,  controls  90%  of  the  world's 
oil  exports. 

The  decision  to  negotiate  the  participation 
issue,  reached  late  Saturday  night,  consti- 
tuted a  major  change  In  the  previous  public 
position  of  the  oil  companies.  The  companies 
have  until  Wednesday  to  decide  whether  they 
will  negotiate  as  a  group  or  separately.  The 
Persian  Gulf  six  named  Ahmed  Zakl  Yamanl 
the  Saudi  Arabian  oil  minister  and  a  man  de- 
scribed as  a  "moderate,"  to  be  their  negotia- 

Several  of  the  largest  American  oil  concerns 
are  involved,  Including  Standard  Oil  Co  (New 
Jersey) .  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  Stan- 
dard Oil  Co.  (Ohio) ,  Texaco  Inc.,  Continental 
Oil  Co.,  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  Gulf  OU  Corp 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  and  Mobil  OU  Corp' 
Foreign  oil  companies  include  British  Petro- 
leum Co.,  Cle.  Francalse  des  Petroles  and 
Shell  Petroleum  N.V. 

It  is  believed  the  six  nations  would  like  to 
own  at  least  20';  of  all  the  Persian  Gulf  sub- 
sidiaries of  the  oil  companies.  Their  demands 
are  supported  by  the  other  five  OPEC  mem- 
bers. 

Originally,  the  oil  companies — represented 
at  the  talks  here  by  12  negotiators — were  de- 
termined to  resist  any  participation  In  their 
operations  by  the  six  nations.  One  oil  com- 
pany official  even  banged  on  the  table  and 
shouted  "confiscation"  when  the  six  nations 
presented  their  demands.  But  the  oil  com- 
panies changed  after  the  six  nations,  with 
the  support  of  the  other  nations,  announced 
that  they  would  take  part  In  a  "combined 
action"  If  they  didn't  receive  "satisfaction." 

A  spokesman  for  the  OPEC  said  their  ne- 
gotiator, Mr.  Yamanl,  would  report  back  to 
the  group  at  the  end  of  next  month,  after 
having  met  with  the  oil  companies,  and  a 
decision  would  then  be  reached  whether 
"concerted  action"  were  still  required. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  21.  19721 
Six  Countries,  Oil  Companies  Reach  Accord 

Geneva,  January  20  ( AP)  — Six  Persian  Gulf 
countries  and  Western  oil  companies  signed 
an  accord  tonight  that  will  Increase  the  dol- 
lar posted  price  of  crude  oil  by  8.49  per  cent 
to  offset  the  countries'  losses  caused  by  the 
devaluation  of  the  dollar. 

The  agreement  came  close  to  meeting  the 
original  demand  by  the  Organization  of  Pe- 
troleum Exporting  Countries  (OPEC)  and 
will  boost  the  gulf  states'  revenue  by  an  esti- 
mated $800  million  a  year. 

I  Manchester  Guardian  correspondent 
Thomas  Patrick  reported  that  there  would  be 
no  retroactive  payments,  which  could  have 
meant  an  outright  payment  by  the  oil  com- 
panies.) 

Finance  Minister  Yamshid  Amouzebar  of 
Iran  said  after  the  15-minute  signing  cere- 
mony that  he  was  "glad  that  the  oil  compa- 
nies finally  conceded"  on  the  producing 
countries'  right  to  an  adjustment  covering 
the  post-devaluation  depreciation  of  their 
revenues. 

"We  agreed  on  the  settlement  of  a  very, 
very  complicated  and  difficult  issue,"  he 
added. 

Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey's  vice  president. 
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George  T.  Piercy,  said:  "We  believe  this  is  a 
realistic  settlement." 

REVENUE  INCREASE 

An  OPEC  source  said  the  agreement  would 
result  in  an  8  per  cent  increase  In  the  actual 
revenue  of  the  six  gulf  nations.  The  organi- 
zation has  said  the  posted  price  hike  should 
not  result  in  any  Increase  In  the  consuming 
countries. 

Piercy  said  that  he  could  not  comment  at 
this  time  on  whether  the  increase  would  have 
to  be  passed  on  to  customers. 

At  one  point  during  the  10-day  talks,  how- 
ever, he  said  the  companies  would  probably 
have  to  pass  on  to  the  customer  any  price 
Increase  In  the  neighborhood  of  what  the 
producer  countries  were  demanding. 

Asked  whether  this  statement  still  applies 
after  the  accord,  Piercy  said  It  was  up  to  the 
individual  companies  to  answer. 

SOME   savings  foreseen 

OPEC  said  that  countries  which  revalued 
their  currencies  upward  by  more  than  8.57 
per  cent  would  still  be  left  with  a  saving. 
These  countries  Include  West  Germany  and 
Japan,  both  major  buyers  of  crude  oil  from 
the  gulf. 

The  agreement  was  signed  by  ministers 
and  other  high-level  delegates  from  the  six 
gulf  states — Abu  Dhabi,  Iran.  Iraq.  Kuwait, 
Qatar  and  Saudi  Arabia — and  five  oil  execu- 
tives representing  16  major  companies  and 
their  operating  subsidiaries. 

The  settlement  includes  provisions  for  fur- 
ther adjustments  In  producing  countries' 
revenues  between  now  and  1975 — the  dura- 
tion of  the  oll-prlce  agreement  signed  in 
Tehran  last  February — based  on  an  Index 
which  will  measure  any  significant  changes 
in  the  dollar  value.  An  oil  company  official 
said  this  would  cover  "both  ups  and  down 
as  does  any  index." 

The  new  agreement,  which  provides  for  an 
"immediate  Increase"  in  posted  prices — the 
reference  prices  used  In  calculating  taxes  and 
royalties — supplements  the  Tehran  price  pact 
that  substantially  boosted  producer  revenues. 

The  8.49  per  cent  settlement  compared  with 
an  OPEC  demand  for  8.57  per  cent  equivalent 
to  the  dollar  devaluation  in  terms  of  gold.  It 
comes  on  top  of  an  annual  2.5  per  cent  annu- 
al i:iflation  increment  adopted  at  Tehran. 


ADEQUATE    WELFARE    REFORM 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  last  Tues- 
day I  took  part  in  a  vigil  on  the  Capitol 
steps  for  adequate  welfare  reform.  The 
vigil,  which  will  continue  each  Tuesday, 
is  sponsored  by  a  number  of  outstand- 
ing public-spirited  organizations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment I  made  at  that  time,  together  with 
the  vigils  statement  of  purpose,  a  list  of 
sponsors,  and  other  materials  related  to 
welfare  reform  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Welfare  Reform 

(Statement  of  Senator  Fred  R.  Harris) 
I  just  want  to  say  briefly  that  I  am  In 
wholehearted  agreement  with  what  this 
group  is  trying  to  achieve.  The  so-called 
"Welfare  Reform"  bill,  H.R.  1,  passed  by  the 
House  and  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  Is  a  disaster.  It  neither 
reforms  the  present  system  adequately  nor 
does  it  begin  to  meet  the  crucial  need  for 
a  fair  Income  maintenance  program. 

There  has  been  a  growing  chorus  of  per- 
sons urging  a  imited  front  for  welfare  re- 
form. Unfortunately,  many  of  those  persons 
have,  In  my  opinion,  been  misled.  HJl.  1  Is 
not  welfare  reform.  As  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee.  I  voted  against  the 
Ul-begotten  welfare  bill  of  1970  and  1  have 


never  regretted  that  decision.  H.R.  1  is  worse 
in  most  respects  than  tlie  1970  welfare  re- 
form bill. 

H.  R.  1  blatantly  disregards  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  recipients.  It  provides  a  wholly 
inadequate  level  of  Income  maintenance.  It 
contains  outrageous  provisions  which  would 
take  pre-school  children  from  their  mothers 
involuntarily  and  place  them  in  custodial 
day  care  centers.  The  bill  provides  no  stand- 
£Lrds  for  those  centers  and  will  have  to  rely 
on  channelling  pre-school  and  school  age 
children  through  existing  inadequate  facili- 
ties. 

H.  R.  1  forces  recipients  to  accept  Jobs  for 
substandard  wages.  It  doesn't  provide  the  in- 
centives necessary  to  make  work  a  practical 
alternative  to  public  assistance.  H.  R.  1  is 
predicated  on  the  myth  that  welfare  recipi- 
ents are  all  no-good  loafers,  able  to  work  but 
unwilling.  That  Is  patently  untrue. 

I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  wel- 
fare recipients  In  this  country  who  can  work 
want  to  work.  They  want  to  work  at  Jobs  that 
will  provide  at  least  the  minimum  standard 
of  living  for  them  and  their  families.  Those 
Jobs  are  not  available  because  this  Adminis- 
tration has  followed  a  disastrous  economic 
policy  which  has  resulted  in  more  than  6 
million  people  unemployed.  Now  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Congressional  supporters 
of  H.  R.  1  are  adding  insult  to  injury  by 
proposing  legislation  which  not  only  pro- 
vides inadequate  benefits,  but  also  robs 
recipients  of  the  dignity  and  respect  that 
every  human  being  deserves.  H.  R.  1  will 
fall  most  heavily  on  those  very  persons,  a 
large  majority  of  welfare  recipients,  who  are 
unable  to  work  because  of  disability  or  who 
are  mothers  with  children — mothers  who 
should  have  the  right  to  determine  for  them- 
selves whether  or  not  to  stay  home  with 
their  children. 

The  list  of  Inadequacies  goes  on  and  on. 
In  short,  H.  R.  1  Is  completely  unacceptable 
and  I  will  make  every  effort  to  defeat  It.  In 
addition,  I  will  participate  in  no  tactic  which 
has  as  its  result  passage  of  a  bill  only  slightly 
better  than  H.  R.  1 — made  more  palatable  to 
liberals  by  patchwork  improvements.  Unless 
we  can  work  together  to  make  substantial 
and  fundamental  changes  In  the  present  wel- 
fare system  we  are  better  off  with  no  new 
legislation. 

I  will  not  participate  In  a  political  sell-out 
which  comprises  away  those  basic  necessities 
fundamental  to  any  Just  income  mainte- 
nance and  work  incentive  program.  To  do  so 
would  doom  real  welfare  reform  for  at  least 
a  decade,  not  bring  it  closer. 

Senate  Vicn.  por  Adequate  Welfare  Re- 
form— Statement  of  Purpose,  Januart  1972 

We  have  chosen  to  hold  a  vigil  on  the 
steps  of  the  U.S.  Senate  because  there  Is  an 
urgent  need  for  the  Senate  and  all  Ameri- 
cans to  understand  that:  H.R.  1  Is  not  Wel- 
fare Reform;  that  It  Is  philosophically  and 
substantively  unacceptable;  and  that  no 
package  of  amendments  based  on  Its  essen- 
tial framework  can  Improve  It. 

We  are  holding  a  vigil  to  urge  the  Senate 
to  understand  and  vote  for  adequate  Welfare 
Reform  or  if  that  is  not  possible,  to  vote 
against  H.R.  1  and  the  Riblcoff  Amendments. 

We  also  are  holding  a  vigil  to  point  out 
that  the  Riblcoff  Amendments  are  serving 
ultimately  to  dissolve  opi>osltlon  to  and 
strengthen  support  for  the  passage  of  H.R.  1, 
rather  than  offering  any  viable  and  adequate 
alternative  to  H.R.  1. 

And  we  are  holding  a  vigil  to  make  it  clear 
that  these  are  the  elements  of  real  Welfare 
Reform: 

Adequate  level  of  payments  now.  (Por  a 
family  of  four,  the  current  official  U.S.  pov- 
erty level  Is  approximately  $4,000;  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  Lower  Living  Standard 
defines  the  minimum  level  of  adequacy  as  ap- 
proximately $6,500.) 

Preservation  of  the  family  unit: 


Recognition  of  the  right  of  a  single  parent 
to  work  or  care  for  hls'her  children. 

No  filing  criminal  complaints  against  fa- 
ther as  corfdltion  for  welfare. 

No  forcing  father  to  repay  welfare  pay- 
ments if  he  rejoins  family. 

Real  Incentives  to  economic  independence 
Including: 

No  less  than  federal  minimum  wage. 

Training  for  specific  and  suitable  Jobs. 

Maximum  retention  of  earnings  for  those 
who  work. 

Proportional  payment  levels  for  all  welfare 
recipients,  and  coverage  for  all  In  need:  In- 
dividuals, couples  without  children,  working 
poor. 

Full  assurance  and  protection  of  constitu- 
tional rights  of  recipients  and  provision  for 
recipients  to  fully  redress  grievances. 

No  sex  discrimination. 

Simple  system  of  administration  which 
treats  recipients  with  dignity. 

Our  vigil  will  start  on  January  18,  the  first 
day  of  the  new  session,  and  will  continue 
every  Tuesday  until  Adequate  Welfare  Re- 
form Is  passed  or  until  H.R.  1  and/or  the  Rib- 
lcoff Amendments  are  defeated. 


Organizations  Supporting  the  Senate  Vicn. 
;for  Adequate  Welfare  Reform 

American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

Health  and  Welfare  Council/National  Capi- 
tal Area. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

United  Federation  of  Temple  Sisterhoods. 

National  Council  of  Churches. 

Lutheran  Social  Services. 

Friendship  House. 

National  Welfare  Rights  Organization. 

D.C.  Family  Welfare  Rights  Organization. 

National  Committee  on  Household  Em- 
ployment. 

Women's  Division,  United  Methodist 
Church. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Metro  Wash,  chapter. 


H.R.  1,  THE  Social  Securitt  Amendments  of 
1971 — A  Critique 

(Note. — The  critique  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Center  on  Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Law 
at  Columbia  University.  401  West  117th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027.  A  more  detailed 
analysis  of  H.R.  1  with  further  documenta- 
tion has  now  been  completed  and  is  t>elng 
distributed  to  legal  services  programs.) 

H.R.  1  Is  the  most  recent  step  In  the  effort 
to  enact  "welfare  reform"  legislation  by  the 
Administration  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  It  would  replace  the  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  and  Aid 
to  the  Aged,  Blind  and  Disabled  programs 
with  three  new  grant  programs:  Family 
Assistance  (PAP),  Opportunities  for  Fami- 
lies (OFF) ,  and  a  federalized  Aid  to  the  Aged. 
Blind,  and  Disabled  (AABD).  The  first  two 
provide  a  federal  minimum  grant  to  families 
with  children.  Families  where  one  member 
is  employable  will  receive  aid  under  OFF, 
others,  under  FAP.  Aid  to  the  Aged,  Blind, 
and  Disabled  (AABD)  Is  a  federally  funded 
replacement  of  the  state/federal  programs 
covering  the  same  category  of  i>ersons. 

If  enacted,  H.R.  1  may  result  In  a  loss  of 
benefits  to  over  89  percent  of  current  reci- 
pients. Establishing  and  maintaining  eligibil- 
ity would  require  compliance  with  a  variety 
of  onerous  administrative  requirements  that 
are  unresponsive  to  severe  hiiman  need.  In 
addition,  many  of  the  constitutional  rights 
won  by  welfare  recipients  In  the  courts  would 
be  circumscribed. 

benefits  levels 

H.R.  1  provides  a  basic  federal  guarantee 
of  $2400  per  year,  or  $200  a  month,  to  a 
family  of  four,  with  proportionate  amounts 
to  families  of  different  sizes.  There  Is  a  family 
miaxlmum  of  $3600   (no  Increases  for  faml- 
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lies  of  more  than  eight  persons).  This  basic 
grant  for  a  family  of  fo\ir  Is  »1568  below  the 
1970  poverty  level  of  $3968,  deaned  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  as  the  mini- 
mum amount  necessary  for  subsistence.  The 
grant  Is  far  below  the  $6500  which  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimates  is  neces- 
sary for  a  living  standard  commensurate  with 
an  adequate  diet. 

No  family  may  receive  both  cash  benefits 
and  food  stamps.  The  food  stamp  bonus  (the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  stampe  and 
their  cash  value) .  which  now  varies  from  $90 
to  $24  a  month  for  APDC  recipients,  depend- 
ing upon  state  grant  levels,  is  eliminated. 
Only  five  states  now  pay  less  than  $2400  in 
AFDC  and  food  stamp  benefits.  Over  89  per- 
cent of  all  AFDC  recipients  (7,836.700  people) 
live  in  the  other  45  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  may  loee  benefits.  (Data  as 
of  July,  1970.) 

OPTIONAL    STATE    SUPPLEMENTATION 

There  Is  no  required  state  supplementation 
for  PAP  or  OFF  benefits.  States  choosing  to 
supplement  benefits  for  single-parent  faml- 
■  lies  will  be  held  harmless  by  the  federal 
government  against  cost  increases  above  their 
1971  welfare  budgets.  To  take  advantage  of 
the  hold  harmless  provision,  however,  a  state 
must  not  raise  benefits  above  1971  levels  for 
AFDC  plus  food  stamps,  and  it  must  agree  to 
federal  administration  of  its  supplemental 
program.  Thus  the  same  bill  which  Institutes 
an  automatic  cost-of-living  Increase  in 
Social  Security  benefits  virtually  mandates 
against  such  Increases  for  the  poor.  Though 
not  all  states  arc  expected  to  cut  back  imme- 
diately to  zero,  current  trends  indicate  an 
Inevitable  lowering  of  benefits  to,  or  close  to 
the  federal  floor. 

Porty-flve  states  plus  the  District  of 
Columbia  now  pay  more  than  $2400  plus  food 
stamps.  Twenty-nine  pay  over  $2400  with- 
out stamps.  In  nine  states  a  family  of  four 
stands  to  lose  $100  or  more  per  month  in 
AFDC  benefits  alone.  The  state  may  impose 
a  residence  requirement  on  receipt  of  supple- 
mental assistance  although  the  Supreme 
Court  has  specifically  held  such  requirements 
unconstitutional. 
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that  Jobs  or  training  slots  will  be  foiind  for 
all  employable  recipients. 

Wages,  hours  and  oondltlona  of  employ- 
ment must  meet  applicable  state,  federal  or 
local  mlnlmmna  or  prevailing  conditions. 
Wages  need  be  only  75  percent  of  the  federal 
minimum.  Persons  unable  to  be  placed  else- 
where may  be  forced  to  work  In  public  serv- 
ice employment  programs,  where  wages  must 
be  $1.60  an  hour. 


ELIGIBIUTY  REQUIREMENTS  UNRELATED  TO  NEED 

No  benefits  are  payable  to  families  whose 
head  Is  a  student  at  a  college  or  university, 
regardless  of  his  additional  work  effort  or  the 
cost  or  non-cost  of  his  education.  A  fully 
employed  night  student  at  a  free  public  col- 
lege U  ineligible.  The  bUl  falls  to  provide  any 
Income  to  single  persons  or  childless  couples, 
unless  they  are  over  age  65,  blind,  or  disabled. 
Failure  to  apply  for  pension,  annuity,  un- 
employment compensation,  or  similar  bene- 
fit, by  any  family  member  results  In  a  loss  of 
benefits  to  the  entire  famUy. 

No  benefits  are  payable  on  behalf  of  any 
family  member  who  is  an  alcoholic  or  a  drug 
addict,  unless  he  or  she  is  in  a  treatment 
program.  A  family  may  be  excluded  if  its 
head  is  self-employed  and  earns  too  high  a 
gross  income,  despite  low  net  Income  avail- 
able for  meeting  the  famUy's  needs. 

THE    WORK    REQUIREMENT 

All  employable  persons  must  register  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  thereafter  receive 
benefits  under  his  Jurisdiction  in  the  Oppor- 
tunities for  FamUles  Program.  The  only  per- 
sons exempt  from  registration  are  mothers 
of  children  under  three  years  of  age  (six 
years  until  1974),  persons  unable  to  work 
because  of  the  Illness  or  Incapacity  of  them- 
selves or  another,  children  under  16  or  in 
school,  or  women  in  famUles  where  an  adult 
male  has  registered.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
Is  Instructed  to  give  priorities  to  training  or 
job  placement  to  "mothers  and  pregnant 
women  under  19  years  of  age." 

The  penalty  for  refusing  to  register  or 
accept  work  or  training  is  $800  per  year 
Despite  a  6.1  percent  national  unemployment 
rate   (10  percent  for  blacks),  it  Is  assumed 


CHILD    CARS    SERVICES 

ChUd  care  Is  to  be  provided  for  those  in 
the  upportunltles  for  Families  Program,  but 
fanulie^^ve  no  right  to  object  to  the  qual- 
ity |of  cart»<iffered  their  chUdren  or  to  refuse 
to  partlclpateSn  training  or  accept  employ- 
ment because  oNuie  absence  of  child  care 
arrangements  satisfactory  to  them.  Virtually 
all  standards  for  the  quality  of  acceptable 
facilities  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

PAYMENTS     AND    BtmCETINO    PROCEDURES 

Dual  Programs:  Benefit  levels  for  individ- 
ual famUles  are  to  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  families  of  employable 
persons  and  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  for  aU 
other  families.  Past  experience  Indicates  that 
recipients  may  tend  to  move  frequently  be- 
tween these  two  categories.  The  repeated  re- 
determinations this  would  entail  can  cause 
loss  or  delay  In  receipt  of  benefits. 

Annual  Accounting:  Benefit  entitlement  is 
to  be  determined  quarterly,  and  any  Income 
not  excludable  under  OFF  or  FAP  which  was 
received  in  the  preceding  three  quarters  Is  to 
be  used  to  reduce  benefits  payable  In  the  cur- 
rent quarter,  regardless  of  whether  or  how 
the  Income  was  spent.  A  family  whose  head 
has  lost  his  Job,  though  It  has  no  cash  assets 
of  any  kind,  may  have  to  wait  up  to  nine 
months  to  receive  any  assistance. 

Penalties  for  failure   to  Report  Informa- 
tion: Biennial  ReappUcation:  Benefits  termi- 
nate automatically  after  two  years,  when  the 
family  must  reapply  for  benefits  and  be  proc- 
essed as  a  new  applicant.  Benefits  also  ter- 
minate unless  a  family  reports  quarterly  in- 
come  and   expenses   within   30  days   of   the 
close  of  each  quarter.  In  addition,  any  change 
In  circumstances  affecting  eligibility  must  be 
reported  immediately.  A  monetary  penalty  of 
up  to  $100  is  imposed  for  failure  to  so  re- 
port,  even   though   the   change   In   circum- 
stance would  have  resulted  in  a  higher  grant. 
Earned  Income   Used  to  Reduce  Benefits: 
There  Is  an  earned  Income  Incentive  of  $720 
annually   plus  one-third   of   remaining   In- 
come. Out  of  this  must  be  paid  all  expenses 
of  employment  (union  dues,  local,  state  and 
federal    taxes,    transportation,    etc.).    Addi- 
tional exemptions  are  allowed  for  reasonable 
chUd  care  costs,  Income  of  chUdren  who  are 
students,     and     Inconsequential     or     Infre- 
quently received  Income.  These  latter  costs 
may  not  exceed  the  lesser  of  $3,000  or  $2,000 
plus  $200  for  each  family  member  above  four 
The  incentive  Is  applied  after  these  Items  are 
deducted  on  net.  not  gross.  Income,  as  under 
current    law.    Upon   passage   of   H.R.    1     the 
states  may  elect  to  substitute  these  Income 
disregard  limits  for  the  work-incentive  now 
required  In  AFDC.   (S  402(a)  (7)  (8)— $30  per 
month  plus  one-third  of  the  remainder  plus 
work   expenses.)    Moreover,   H.R.    l    amends 
Medicaid  to  Impose  on  recipients  a  deductible 
of  one-third  of  all  earned  Income  over  $720. 
Hearing  Procedures:  There  Is  no  require- 
ment that  hearings  be  held  prior  to  termi- 
nation or  reduction  of  benefits.  There  are  no 
standards  governing  the  conduct  of  hearings 
such  as  the  right  to  examine  evidence,  cross- 
examine  witnesses  and  present  evidence  In 
one's  favor.  No  Judicial  review  is  permitted 
of  any  finding  of  fact. 

Representation  of  Claimants  Regulated- 
The  Secretary  of  HEW  may  place  extensive  re- 
strictions on  who  may  represent  claimants 
at  hearings,  and  he  may  prohibit  persons 
from  practice  before  him  for  failure  to  follow 
his  rules  and  regulations.   Recipients   view 


this  as  a  direct  attack  on  the  use  of  lay 
advocates,  including  other  recipients,  to  rep- 
resent them  In  dealings  with  welfare  offlclalB. 
Many  of  these  lay  advocates  have  provided 
high  quality  representation  rosulUng  in  in- 
creased  protection  for  the  legal  rights  of  re- 
cipients. Virtually  all  act  without  charge. 

Levy  on  Funds  of  Deterting  Parents:  Par- 
ents or  spouses  who  desert  their  famUles  ai« 
liable  to  the  federal  government  for  any  as- 
sistance furnished  such  families.  This  debt 
can  be  recovered  from  any  amount  due  such 
parents  from  any  federal  agency,  with  no 
Judicial  determination  of  the  underlying 
support  obUgation  and  no  prior  notice  of  the 
levy. 

Alternative  Proposals:  HM.  1  Is  the  fifth 
version  of  welfare  reform  sponsored  by  the 
Nixon  Administration.  The  President's  orlgl- 
nal  proposal  was  passed,  with  minor  altera- 
tions, by  the  House  In  1969.  Under  pressure 
from  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  Ad- 
ministration revised  H.R.  16311  In  June  and 
October  of  1970,  and  finally  settled  upon  a 
third  revision,  m  November,  which  never 
came  to  a  Senate  floor  vote  because  of  the 
legislative  log-jam  at  the  end  of  1970.  None 
of  these  prior  bills  provided  sufficient  grant 
levels  or  protecUon  of  Individual  rights. 
None,  however,  was  as  oppressive  as  H.R.  i 
and  none  would  so  endanger  the  subsistence 
of  so  many  recipients,  since  maintenance  of 
current  grant  levels  by  the  state  were  re- 
quired. Congressman  Rangel  has  Introduced 
a  bill  guaranteeing  $6500  to  a  famUy  of  four 
and  covering  all  persons  with  Income  below 
this  level  (H.R.  16729).  Representative  Fraser 
has  introduced  a  measure  similar  to  the  No- 
vember revision  but  requiring  a  $3600  floor 
and  umversal  coverage  (H.R.  7388).  A  bill  by 
Representative  Pepper  would  federalize  all 
welfare  payments  as  of  July  1,  1971  and  pro- 
vide a  family  of  four  $4150  in  1972  and  $6260 
by  1977  (H.R.  7254).  Representative  UUman 
has  sponsored  a  measure  to  end  all  assistance 
to  employable  persons  and  limit  state  pay- 
ments to  AFDC  families  (H.R.  6004) . 

NoBODT  Gets  Hurt 

These  are  the  changes  needed  In  the  FAP- 
OFF  program  (H.R.  1,  Title  IV)  and  Medi- 
caid (H.R.  1,  Title  U)  to  insure  that  no 
recipients  will  be  worse  off  than  they  are 
under  the  present  Welfare  program. 

1.  The  federal  grant  level  must  be  <m  high 
as  possible  and  should  include  provision  for 
adequate  emergency  assUtance.  The  federal 
grant  level  should  be  adjusted  annually  for 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living  and  it  should 
not  contain  an  arbitrary  family  maximum. 

The  $2400  federal  benefit  level  set  forth  in 
§  2152  of  H.R.  1  Is  less  than  current  AFDC 
benefits  plus  food  stamps  for  welfare  fam- 
ilies In  45  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, almost  90%  of  the  welfare  famUles  In 
the  entire  country.  In  29  states,  the  federal 
level  Is  less  than  present  AFDC  benefits  alone, 
and  It  Is  $64  less  than  the  $1600  plus  food 
stamps  provided  In  the  original  Nixon  pro- 
posal. Moreover,  under  H.R.  1  emergency  as- 
sistance Is  available  only  to  famUles  Initially 
applying  for  benefits,  who  must  show  an 
emergency  which  must  be  met  before  their 
application  is  fully  processed.  The  family 
must  be  presimiptlvely  eligible  for  assist- 
ance, and  the  amount  of  emergency  aid  Is 
limited  to  $100.  Any  amount  given  to  meet 
such  an  emergency  Is  deducted  from  future 
benefits.  §  2171(a)  (4).  Emergency  assistance 
under  current  federal  law  Is  authorized  with- 
out limitation  as  to  amount  where  such  pay- 
ments are  necessary  to  avoid  destitution  .  .  . 
or  .  .  .  provide  living  arrangements  In  a  home 
for  a  dependent  child.  Emergency  payments 
may  be  made  whenever  the  need  arises,  not 
Just  upon  Initial  application,  and  they  are 
not  deducted  from  any  future  benefits. 

The  federal  benefit  level  set  by  H.R.  1  In- 
cludes a  maximum  of  $3600,  regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  family.  §  2152.  No  such  restriction 
Is  required  by  the  current  federal  law,  and 
there  are  no  family  maxima  In  44  of  the 
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states.  Including  4  of  the  5  southern  states 
supposedly  helped  by  H.R.  1.  Further,  HJl.  1 
requires  no  cost  of  living  adjustment  In  the 
federal  floor.  States  would  have  to  pay  the 
cost  of  such  Increases,  If  any,  wholly  out  of 
state  funds,  since  federal  funds  are  not 
available  to  assist  the  states.  It  Is  therefore 
unlikely  that  cost  of  Uvlng  adjustments  will 
be  made.  Under  current  law,  recipients  In 
most  states  have  been  receiving  periodic  cost 
of  living  adjustments;  roughly  keeping  pace 
with  advancing  Inflation;  at  least  one  such 
adjustment  In  need  standards  was  required 
by  §  402(a)  (23)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
H.R.  1  must  be  amended  to  Include  a  fed- 
eral benefit  level,  with  mandatory  state  sup- 
plementation which  would  guarantee  that 
recipients  will  receive  no  less  than  what  they 
currently  receive  under  the  AFDC  and  Pood 
Stamp  programs.  Including  adequate  emer- 
gency assistance  in  amounts  and  under  the 
terms  currently  In  effect.  The  family  max- 
imum must  be  replaced  by  reasonable  In- 
creases In  the  federal  benefit  for  each  addi- 
tional person  In  the  family,  and  provision 
must  be  made  for  annual  cost  of  living  ad- 
justments In  the  federal  floor. 

2.  States  jnust  be  required  to  supplement 
FAP  grants  up  to  present  AFDC  benefit  lev- 
els, plus  the  amount  of  food  stamp  bonuses, 
and  provision  must  be  made  for  meeting  the 
special  needs  of  recipients. 

State  supplementation  above  the  federal 
benefit  level  Is  optional  under  H.R.  1  S  2156. 
Moreover,  there  Is  no  Incentive  for  states 
to  supplement  the  federal  grant.  Federal  pay- 
ments are  avaUable  only  to  hold  the  states 
harmless  against  costs  above  1971  levels  due 
to  Increased  numbers  of  welfare  recipients, 
and  not  to  meet  costs  due  to  grant  payments 
in  excess  of  the  federal  benefit  nor  to  meet 
costs  resulting  from  extensions  of  ellglbUlty 
to  persons  not  currently  eligible  for  AFDC, 
such  as  the  employed  or  unemployed  working 
poor.  Finally,  the  1971  state  level  for  pur- 
poses of  the  federal  contribution  Is  measured 
by  the  actual  grants  to  persons  with  no  In- 
come, not  by  state  need  levels.  H.R.  1  also 
contains  no  provision  for  meeting  acute  or 
unusual  family  needs.  Many  states  currently 
provide  grants  for  meeting  such  special  needs, 
either  for  non-recurring  needs  such  as  ma- 
jor household  appliances  or  winter  coats,  or 
for  recurring  needs  such  as  a  specially  en- 
riched diet. 

H.R.  1  must  be  amended  to  require  the 
state  to  supplement  FAP  grants  up  to  pres- 
ent AFDC  levels  including  grants  for  special 
needs,  plus  the  amount  of  food  stamp  bo- 
nuses. Federal  matching  should  be  provided 
for  all  amounts  expended  by  the  states  for 
such  supplementation,  so  that  costs  to  the 
states  do  not  exceed  1971  levels. 

3.  Medicaid  benefits  must  be  maintained 
at  their  present  levels. 

Under  the  medicaid  provisions  in  Title  11 
of  H.R.  1,  the  services  available  to  medicaid 
recipients  could  be  cut  back  and  recipients 
would  be  forced  to  pay  for  benefits  now  re- 
ceived free.  In  particular,  states  will  be  al- 
lowed to  reduce  the  number  of  services  they 
offer,  and  those  recipients  who  work  would 
have  to  pay  the  entire  third  of  the  earnings 
they  are  allowed  to  keep  as  a  work  incentive 
on  medical  bills  before  they  can  receive 
medicaid  benefits. 

H.R.  1  must  be  amended  to  insure  that 
medicaid  benefits  are  maintained  at  their 
present  levels. 

4.  All  persons  presently  eligible  for  AFDC 
must  remain  eligible  for  assistance  under 
n.R,  1, 

H.R.  1  will  result  In  a  loss  of  benefits  for 
many  persons  who  are  presently  eligible  for 
assistance  under  the  AFDC  program.  This  Is 
accomplished  by  narrowing  the  definition  of 
families  who  are  eligible  to  participate;  by 
excluding  certain  Individuals  and  famUles 
who  are  now  covered;  and  by  counting  In- 
come and  resources   which  current  federal 


law  does  not  deem  sufficient  to  disqualify  a 
famUy  from  receiving  aid: 

(a)  H.R.  1  defines  an  eligible  famUy  as  two 
or  more  related  i}ersons,  at  least  one  of  whom 
Is  a  child  dependent  upon  a  family  member, 
living  m  a  residence  maintained  by  a  famUy 
member  as  his  or  her  own  home.  Current 
federal  law  defines  a  family  as  a  child  of  an 
absent,  disabled,  dead  or  unemployed  parent 
In  the  care  of  a  relative,  regardless  of  whether 
the  chUd  Is  legally  dependent  upon  such 
relative  and  regardless  of  whether  his  resi- 
dence Is  maintained  by  a  family  member  as 
his  own  home.  42  U.S.C.  §  606(a).  The  re- 
quirement of  own  home  added  by  H.R.  1 
raises  a  significant  barrier  to  coverage  of  mi- 
grant workers  and  may  also  preclude  cover- 
age of  families  living  In  the  home  of  a  non- 
related  Individual. 

(b)  H.R.  1  excludes  from  coverage  persons 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  recipient  and 
living  In  the  same  home  as  a  recipient,  who 
are  eligible  for  assistance  under  current  law. 
42  U.S.C.  §  602(a)  (7).  This  provision  alone 
will  disqualify  thousands  of  current  recip- 
ients. The  bin  also  denies  benefits  to  any 
family  the  head  of  which  Is  a  regular  student 
at  a  college  or  university,  even  though  he  or 
she  Is  also  employed  or  In  the  labor  market 
and  studies  at  a  free  public  university. 
§  2155(a)  (4)  (A).  Current  law  contains  no 
exclusion  of  such  students;  welfare  mothers 
regularly  attend  college  under  the  WIN  pro- 
gram In  order  to  ultimately  achieve  maxl- 
mimi  self-support.  In  addition,  HJt.  1  pro- 
vides that  any  Individual  who  has  been  out 
of  the  United  States  for  30  days,  other  than 
because  of  employment  or  mUltary  service  Is 
subject  to  a  30-day  resident  requirement. 
§  2155(a)  (4)  (B);  and  the  federal  govern- 
ments in  administering  any  supplemental 
benefits  on  behalf  of  a  state,  wotUd  be  re- 
quired to  recognize  a  durational  residence 
requirement  of  any  length.  If  the  state  de- 
cided to  Impose  one.  Durational  resident  re- 
quirements for  the  receipt  of  welfare  bene- 
fits have  twice  been  outlawed  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  and  are  currently  pro- 
hibited by  federal  regulations.  Finally,  H.R.  1 
provides  that  stepparents  will  be  presumed 
to  contribute  all  of  their  Income  to  their 
spouse's  family,  even  where  the  stepparent 
has  no  legal  duty  to  support  that  family 
under  state  law  and  does  not  In  fact  make 
any  contribution.  Under  current  federal  law, 
as  Interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  In- 
come of  a  stepparent  may  not  be  applied  to 
deny  eligibility  or  to  reduce  payments  un- 
less state  law  requires  all  stepparents  to  sup- 
port their  stepchildren.  45  C.F.R.  233.90(a). 
Not  only  will  this  provision  disqualify  many 
famUles  who  are  presently  covered  by  AFDC. 
but  It  win  discourage  persons  from  marrying 
an  PAP  recipient,  even  where  they  are  living 
together    In    a    family    situation. 

(c)  Under  HJl.  1,  the  family  must  have 
total  countable  resources  of  less  than  $1,500. 
This  Is  a  substantial  lowering  of  the  re- 
sources which  a  family  may  have;  current 
law  allows  up  to  $2000  per  person.  42  UJ3.0. 
I  602(a)  (7)  (8) ;  45  C.P.R.  233.20. 

As  a  result,  many  poor  families  will  no 
longer  be  eligible  and  efforts  by  recipients 
to  accumulate  savings  or  to  provide  for  the 
future  through  life  Insurance  (the  cash  sur- 
render vcUue  of  life  Insurance  Is  Included  as 
a  resource)  will  be  hampered.  H.R.  1  also 
Includes  for  determining  eligibility  under 
FAP  certain  Irregular  income  such  as  gifts; 
scholarships  or  fellowships  in  the  amount 
in  excess  of  the  tuition  portion  of  such 
grants,  and  %  of  all  chUd  support  and  ali- 
mony payments.  Current  federal  law  disre- 
gards all  Irregular  Income,  the  total  amount 
of  scholarships  and  fellowships,  and  cbUd 
support  to  the  extent  that  It  Is  not  regularly 
received. 

H.R.  1  must  be  amended  to  make  clear 
that  a  family  which  contains  a  child  In  the 
care  of  a  specified  relative  would  be  eligible, 


regardless  of  whether  the  chUd's  residence 
Is  maintained  by  the  famUy  member  at  hla 
own  home.  EllglbUlty  shoiUd  also  be  ex- 
panded to  Include  those  persons  Included 
under  current  law  as  "essential"  and  those 
famUles  headed  by  a  student  at  a  college  or 
a  university.  Further,  the  bUl  must  be 
amended  to  prohibit  durational  residence 
requirements  entirely  and  to  track  the  cur- 
rent federal  law  concerning  the  attribution 
of  stepparent  Income.  Finally,  total  cotint- 
able  resources  permitted  shovUd  be  raised  to 
the  current  level  of  $2000  per  person,  the 
maximum  placed  on  the  irregular  Income 
disregard  should  be  eliminated;  and  In  all 
other  respects  the  current  federal  disregards 
on  unearned  Income  should  be  adopted. 

5.    Eligibility    and    grant    levels    must    be 
based  on  current  need. 

Under  H.R.  1  benefits  are  to  be  paid  at 
least  quarterly.  Income  received  during  the 
previous  3  quarters  In  excess  of  benefit  levels 
must  be  applied  to  reduce  grants  for  the  cur- 
rent quarter,  regardless  of  whether  the  fam- 
ily received  benefits  during  those  quarters 
and  regardless  of  whether  the  famUy  cur- 
rently is  m  need.  S  2152(d)  (2)  (3) .  Under 
H.R.  1  there  could  be  several  months  when  a 
family  had  no  Income  but  was  Ineligible  or 
eligible  for  very  small  benefits  because  of 
Income  received  In  the  past  but  no  longer 
available  to  the  family  to  meet  Its  current 
needs.  This  Is  a  substantial  departure  from 
current  federal  law  and  practice  In  the  states, 
which  determine  eligibility  and  the  amount 
of  the  assistance  payment  on  current  need. 
42  U.S.C.  5  602(a)  (10);  45  C.P.R.  233.20. 
Another  departure  from  this  principle  Is  the 
provision  In  H.R.  1  which  allows  the  recovery 
of  past  overpayments,  whatever  the  reason 
for  the  overpayments,  out  of  future  grants, 
with  certain  narrow  exceptions.  12171(b). 
Under  current  law,  recovery  Is  permitted 
only  when  current  assets  exceed  current 
needs.  And  another  Is  the  requirement  that 
every  famUy  receiving  assistance  be  termi- 
nated and  reapply  for  assistance  every  two 
years,  regardless  of  whether  Its  needs  have 
changed  In  the  slightest.  This  procedure  will 
be  a  wastefiU  burden  on  the  administration 
of  H.R.  1  and  wUl  cause  extreme  hardship 
to  recipients  In  the  form  of  missed  benefits 
pending  reappllcatlon.  Under  current  law 
termination  Is  permitted  only  If  the  famfly 
Is  no  longer  needy  (or  because  of  the  death, 
disappearance  or  voluntary  withdrawal  of 
a  recipient) . 

H.R.  1  must  be  amended  to  track  current 
law  by  requiring  that  a  family  which  demon- 
strates present  economic  need  have  its  needs 
met,  without  reduction  or  denial  of  bene- 
fits because  of  past  or  future  presumed  In- 
come, and  that  overpayments  may  be  re- 
covered only  when  current  assets  exceed  cur- 
rent needs.  The  automatic  two  year  terrxil- 
natlon  must  al.so  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

6.  Recipients  should  not  be  subjected  to 
arbitrary  administrative  procedures  which 
deny  their  right  to  due  process  and  interfere 
u^th  their  right  to  welfare. 

The  administrative  procedures  established 
under  H.R.  1  deny  welfare  recipients  sub- 
stantial rights  protected  under  current  law: 
(a)  H.R.  1  provides  that  famUles  must  re- 
port all  Income  and  expenses  for  a  quarter 
within  30  days  of  Its  close,  or  the  entire 
family  automatically  loses  Its  benefits.  Fail- 
ure to  so  report  or  a  delay  In  reporting  sub- 
jects them  to  a  further  penalty  of  $26  for 
the  first  failure;  $50  for  the  second;  and 
$100  thereafter,  even  when  failure  to  report 
restUts  In  fewer  benefits  to  the  famUy.  {  2171 
(e).  Under  current  federal  law,  recipients 
are  under  a  continuing  duty  to  report  all 
changes  In  their  status,  but  there  Is  no  auto- 
matic penalty  for  failure  to  do  so.  HJl.  1 
should  be  amended  to  track  current  law  re- 
quiring recipients  to  report  all  changes  In 
their  status  and  reljrlng  on  the  normal  re- 
covery procedures  rather  than  the  automatle 
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termination  and  additional  penalties  re- 
quired by  H.R.  1. 

(b)  H.R.  1  provides  that  once  a  person  Is 
alleged  to  have  abandoned  his  spouse  or 
child,  he  Is  made  liable  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  any  welfare  benefits  made  to 
such  spouse  or  child.  This  obligation  may  be 
satisfied  out  of  any  amounts  owed  to  such 
persons  by  any  federal  agency,  such  as  Social 
Security  benefits  or  future  PAP  benefits.  No 
Judicial  determination  of  the  debt  or  the 
underlying  support  obligation  is  necessary. 
§  2175.  Parents  travelling  interstate  to  avoid 
Child  support  are  additionally  subject  to  a 

•  1000  fine,  a  year  in  prtson.  or  both.  5  2176. 
Current  lavr  requires   that   the  state   attempt 

:•'■         .' •    •  , 

to  secure  support  from  desertini*  parents,  but 
only   tlirougla   state  law   enforceinent   otXiclals 

In  the  same  manner  by  which  support  Is  ob- 
tftlned  from  non- welfare  parents  who  desert 

or  fall  to  support  children. 

H.H.  1  should  be  amended  to  strike  5§  2175 

and  2176  and  to  substitute  therefor  a  pro- 
vision obligating  federal  officials  to  attempt 
to  secure  support  from  absent  parents  and 
spouses  by  referring  such  cases  for  action 
under  state  laws  which  apply  equally  to  all 
persons. 

(c)  H.R.  1  provides  for  a  hearing  to  chal- 
lenge any  adverse  decision  but  does  not  re- 
quire tliat  this  hearing  be  prior  to  any  re- 
duction or  termination  of  benefits.  This  Com- 
mittee Report  indicates  that  if  prior  hearings 
are  given,  recipients  will  be  subject  to  recov- 
ery of  any  payments  received  during  the  pen- 
dency of  their  case  if  the  decision  of  the  Sec- 
retary is  upheld.  Further,  there  is  no  judicial 
review  of  questions  of  fact  decided  at  such  a 
hearing.  9  2171(c).  Current  federal  law  re- 
quires a  due  process  hearing  prior  to  termi- 
nation or  reduction  of  benefits.  Most  states 
provide  for  judicial  review  in  state  courts, 
where  findings  of  fact  can  be  challenged  as 
arbitrary  or  not  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence; and  judicial  review  of  all  questions  is 
available  in  cases  Involving  social  security 
benefits  administered  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

H.R.  1  must  be  amended  to  guarantee  to  all 
recipients  the  right  to  a  due  process  hearing 
before  any  reduction  or  termination  of  bene- 
fits, without  any  penalty  if  the  hearing  is  not 
successful:  and  judicial  review  must  be  al- 
lowed on  all  questions  of  law  and  fact. 

(d)  H.R.  1  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
malce  rtUes  governing  who  may  represent  re- 
cipients before  administrative  officials.  The 
Secretary  may  require  that  such  representa- 
tives be  of  "good  character"  and  "in  good  re- 
pute" and  able  to  render  "valuable  service." 
Current  federal  law  guarantees  recipients 
their  right  to  be  represented  by  a  person  of 
their  choosing  in  all  contacts  with  the 
agency.  45  C.P.R.  206.10.  Recipients  are  often 
ably  represented  by  laymen  or  friends  with- 
out fee. 

H.R.  1  must  be  amended  to  guarantee  to 
recipients  their  right  to  a  completely  free 
choice  of  representative,  including  a  friend 
or  relaftve. 

7.  No  mother  with  children  under  the  age 
of  18  should  be  forced  to  place  her  children 
with  neighbors  or  in  a  day  care  center  in 
order  to  accept  work  outside  the  home. 

H.R.  1  mandates  forced  work  for  mothers 
of  children  over  the  age  of  6  years,  and  as  of 
1974  for  mothers  of  children  over  the  age  of 
3  years.  Lack  of  acceptable  child  care  is  not 
recognized  by  the  bill  as  a  ground  for  refusal 
of  employment  or  training,  and  there  are  no 
legislative  standards  for  the  quality  of  child 
care.  In  addition,  recipients  may  be  required 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  child  care,  although 
they  may  not  receive  a  full  deduction  for 
such  expenses  against  the  Income  they  re- 
ceive. §  2112. 

Current  federal  law  has  a  work  reqtUre- 
ment  which  Includes  mothers  but  with  nu- 


merous safeguarda  to  Insure  that  mothers 
who  do  not  have  adequate  chUd  care  may  not 
be  referred  to  work  or  training.  Mothers  are 
to  be  constilted  In  any  decision  as  to  the  use 
of  child  care  facilities.  42  U.S.C.  §  602(a) 
(19);  45C.P.R.  220.35. 

H.R.  1  must  be  amended  to  give  mothers 
of  children  under  18  a  choice  about  whether 
they  wish  to  work  or  stay  home  and  care  for 
their  children.  Adequate  child  care  senlces 
as  determined  by  the  mother  must  be  avail- 
able before  work  could  be  required. 

8.  Federal  minimum  wage  and  suitable 
work  protections  must  be  provided  for  people 

required,  to  accept  toorfc  or  training,  and  par- 
ents wHo  re/use  loor/c  or  trainina  atiould  not 

■  •)•>••  »*>>*  01   tisiiitltg  OlDOfttQ!  ItOC 

have    tHeir    children's    grants    jaaitt    to    a    third 

party   wno   is   autnortsed    to   manage    tfie 

family's  affairs. 

H.R.  1  gTiarantees  recipients  only  75^0  of 
the  federal  minimum  wage  or  *1.20  an  hour 
at  present  standards.  There  are  also  lew  spe- 
cified job  Standards  or  suitable  work  protec- 
tions, such  as  are  provided  under  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  laws.  §  2111.  Moreover,  H.R. 
1  requires  not  only  the  termination  of  par- 
ents who  refuse  work  or  training,  but  directs 
the  payment  of  their  children's  grants  to  a 
third  party  who  Is  then  authorized  to  manage 
the  family's  affairs.  The  family  unit  is  there- 
by essentially  destroyed. 

Current  federal  law  provides  numerous 
reasons  why  an  Individual  may  refuse  work, 
among  which  is  that  the  job  does  not  pay 
enough.  Persons  who  refuse  work  may  be 
terminated  but  third  party  pvayments  are  not 
required. 

H.R.  1  must  be  amended  to  spell  out  specif- 
ically the  reasons  for  which  work  may  be 
refused.  "Suitable"  employment  must  be  de- 
fined, and  no  one  should  be  forced  to  work 
at  a  job  which  pays  less  than  the  federal, 
state  or  local  minimum  wage  or  the  prevail- 
ing wage  for  similar  employment  In  the  com- 
munity, whichever  is  the  highest.  The  bill 
should  also  be  amended  to  delete  the  require- 
ment of  payments  to  third  parties  where  the 
parent  refuses  work  or  training. 

9.  Meaningful  work  incentives  must  be 
provided  to  all  recipients  by  provision  for 
realistic  earned  income  disregards. 

In  order  to  encourage  recipients  to  obtain 
gainful  employment,  current  federal  law  al- 
lows certain  earnings  and  expenses  to  be  dis- 
regarded before  eligibility  or  the  amount  of 
assistance  Is  determined.  All  earnings  of  a 
child/student  and  all  earnings  of  a  child 
under  14.  regardless  of  whether  he/she  is  a 
student,  are  disregarded.  Irregular  income  is 
also  fully  excluded.  The  entire  cost  of  child 
care  and  all  other  work -related  expenses  such 
as  transportation,  uniforms,  and  equipment 
may  also  be  disregarded  without  limitation 
as  to  amount.  Where  Income  is  from  self- 
employment,  a  reasonable  proportion  thereof 
may  also  be  disregarded  if  It  is  used  to  In- 
crease capital  as.sets  in  order  to  improve  fu- 
ture production.  Finally,  thirty  dollars  a 
month  plus  '<,  of  all  other  income  is  deducted 
from  gross  Income  in  addition  to  the  above 
amounts.  (For  purposes  of  initial  eligibility 
only,  this  amount  Is  not  disregarded  )  45 
C.P.R.    5  233.20. 

H.R.  1  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  limit  the 
amount  of  student  earnings,  irregular  in- 
come, and  child  care  costs  which  will  be  dis- 
regarded, and  it  allows  no  deduction  at  all 
for  work  expenses.  The  combined  disregard 
for  the  above  items  cannot  exceed  $2,000  a 
year  for  a  family  of  4;  an  additional  $200  is 
allowed  for  each  individual  family  member 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $3,000.  All  other  income 
is  disregarded  at  the  rate  of  $60  a  month 
plus  i'3  of  the  remainder;  however  this  dis- 
regard would  now  be  applied  against  net 
Income.  5  2156. 

The  appearance  of  a  higher  statutory  dis- 
regard In  H.R.  1  I.e.  $60  a  month  plus  '/a  of 
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the  remainder,  disguises  a  significantly  low- 
er  disregard  which  results  from  the  Individ- 
ual and  combined  effects  of  the  appUcatloa 
of  the  disregard  to  net  rather  than  groaa 
Income,  ceilings  on  costs  now  fully  disre- 
garded, and  omission  of  any  disregard  for 
work  expenses.  The  result  is  that  many  fam- 
ilies will  keep  far  less  of  their  earnings  under 
HJl.  1  than  under  current  federal  law.  and 
the  Incentive  to  work  Is  significantly  reduced. 
H.R.  1  should  be  amended  to  substitute 
the  earned  income  disregard  provisions  of 
the  current  AFDC  program. 


AOHtICXJlL.'X' U K.E    IN    FOREICJN    ATp 

Mr.  MgQEE.  Mr.  PresWciit,  no  aoubt 

the  Senate  will  go  tlirough  another  con- 
troversial examination  of  the  foreign-aid 
program  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress, many  doubts  were  expressed  as  to 
the  meaningful  role  foreign  aid  has 
played  worldwide  in  general  and  in  the 
underdeveloped  nations  in  particular. 

However,  I  would  urge  Senators  to 
give  close  scrutiny  to  a  paper  written  by 
Erven  Long  on  "American  Agriculture's 
Economic  Interest  in  the  Foreign  Aid 
Program." 

It  is  quite  interesting,  as  Mr.  Long 
points  out.  that  the  total  U.S.  agricul- 
tural income  now  depends  very  heavily 
upon  a  lively  export  market. 

Long  states: 

sixteen  per  cent  of  all  total  receipts  from 
farm  marketings  in  1971.  and  35  per  cent 
of  all  cash  receipts  from  crops,  came  from 
exports. 

Many  Senators  have  voiced  public  con- 
cern at  the  plight  of  the  American  farmer 
today,  and  I  have  joined  in  that  concern. 
But  it  might  behoove  all  of  us  to  ponder 
the  possible  consequences  to  American 
agriculture  should  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram be  discontinued  or  reduced  to  in- 
significant levels  of  funding. 

I  asic  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Long's  paper  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
American  AcRictTLTtrRE's  Economic  Interest 

IN    THE    FOREIGN    Am    PROGRAM 

What  Is  the  economic  Interest  of  American 
farmers  and  of  the  organizations  which  rep- 
resent them,  in  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram? Will  technical  and  economic  assistance 
to  the  less  developed  countries  help  or  hurt 
U.S.  agricultural  interests?  Does  economic 
development  of  the  less  advanced  countries 
expand  exports  of  U.S.  farm  products,  or  in- 
crease competition  for  world  farm  commodity 
markets? 

These  kinds  of  questions — along  with  hu- 
manitarian and  national  security  considera- 
tions— are,  quite  properly,  raised  when  U.S. 
foreign  aid  programs  are  being  discussed  and 
reassessed. 

Fortunately,  enough  time  has  now  passed, 
since  the  aid  program  began,  to  give  a  clear 
and  certain  answer  to  the  general  question: 
a  continued  strong  and  effective  foreign  aid 
program  Is  critically  essential  to  the  future 
economic  well  being  of  American  agricul- 
ture ! 

In  its  simplest  statement,  this  is  because 
U.S.  agriculture's  future  depends  heavily 
upon  an  expanding  total  world  market  for 
farm    products,    and   because   most   of   this 
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expansion  can  come  only  from  Increasing 
consumer  Incomes  In  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries— requiring.  In  turn,  an  adequate  U.S. 
foreign  aid  program.  The  facts  given  below, 
supporting  these  propositions,  are  quite 
startling. 

I.  TT.S.   ACRICULTTTSE  DEPENDS   T7PON  EXPORTS   OP 
FARM  PRODUCTS 

Total  U.S.  agricultural  Income  now  de- 
pends very  heavily  upon  a  lively  export  mar- 
ket. Sixteen  percent  of  all  total  receipts  from 
farm  marketings  In  1971,  and  35%  of  all  cash 
receipts  from  crops,  came  from  exports.  Com- 
inercial  export  sales  rose  30O%.  from  2.3  to  6.7 
I-IIK—  ^o]l.«.  (BOM  JOEl  to  J033  Bii»o»ta  fo 
billion  dollars,  from  1951  to  167I.  Exports  to 

tlie    developing   countries   more   tnan   doubled 

In  the  last  ten  years.  And  It  Is  the  commercial 

cash  sales  exports,  rather  than  U.S.  govern- 

ment   sponsored    (P.L.  480,  etc.)    concesslon- 

ally-priced  sales  which  have  grown.  Commer- 
cial sales  were  less  than  double  concessional 

sales  under  U.S.  government  programs  in 
1951;  tliey  are  more  than  six  times  as  large  as 
such  U.S.  government  subsidized  sales  at  the 
present  time.  Seventy-nine  percent  of  all 
U.S.  cash  receipts  for  wheat  are  from  ex- 
ports; 74%  for  rice;  68%  from  soybeans — 
and  even  28%  from  all  corn  produced. 

The  significance  of  export  sales  to  Ameri- 
can agriculture  is  actually  much  greater  than 
these  figures  would  suggest.  For  farm  prod- 
ucts In  the  U.S.,  a  given  reduction  In  quantity 
demanded  has  a  much  greater  than  propor- 
tionate negative  effect  upon  price.  In  the 
economist's  terms,  the  demand  for  farm 
products  Is  very  Inelastic  with  respect  to 
price;  which  means  that.  If  our  exports 
should  decline,  under  free  market  conditions, 
tremendous  price  reductions  would  be  neces- 
sary to  sell  these  extra  farm  products  In  our 
own  markets  and  total  farm  Income  would 
fall  disastrously. 

2.  StTBSTANTIAL  EXPANSIONS  OP  THE  EXPORT 
MARKET  MUST  COME  PRIMARILY  FROM  IM- 
PROVED INCOMES  IN  THE  LESS  DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 

Although  it  Is  the  poorest  people  (and 
poorest  countries)  who  are  hungriest,  It  Is 
only  the  richer  to  whom  we  can  sell  our  farm 
products.  Before  the  U.S. — and  more  recently 
other — foreign  aid  programs  began  to  take 
effect,  U.S.  farm  exports  to  the  "less  devel- 
oped" countries  was  minimal;  to  many  coun- 
tries almost  Inconsequential.  It  has  been 
estimated,  for  example,  that  U.S.  farm  prod- 
ucts sales  to  Canada — Itself  a  major  food  ex- 
porter— were  approximately  100  times  as 
much  per  capita  as  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Exports  were, 
necessarily,  primarily  to  the  richer  coun- 
tries such  as  those  In  Western  Europe.  But 
the  demands  of  these  richer  countries  for 
farm  products — like  those  In  the  United 
States — are  becoming  quite  well  satisfied. 
The  majority  of  their  people  have  Incomes 
sufficiently  high  that  they  have  quite  well 
filled  their  food  needs  and.  as  their  Incomes 
rises,  can  be  expected  to  spend  little  of  this 
additional  Income  on  food.  Future  expansion 
of  exports  of  farm  products  to  those  coun- 
tries will  necessarily  be  rather  modest — 
limited  largely  to  that  resulting  from  popu- 
lation growth  plus  some  from  shifting  to 
higher  cost  diets — especially,  more  animal 
products. 

In  the  less  developed  countries,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  needs  and  desires  for  more 
food  and  better  quality  food  are  vastly  un- 
satisfied. Expansion  in  food  purchases,  for 
all  but  relatively  few  of  their  people.  Is  lim- 
ited primarily  only  by  their  low  Incomes. 
And,  as  their  Incomes  go  up,  this  fact  Is 
refiected  In  Increased  Imports  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. This  characteristic  difference  between 
the  poorer  and  richer  countries  Is  demon- 


strated very  weU  by  a  USDA  study  of  the 
1967-64  experience  of  66  countries. 

According  to  this  analysis,  as  per  capita 
Incomes,  rose  10%,  agricultural  Imports  in- 
creased .  .  . 

25%  In  low-Income  countries  (under 
$200/caplta/yr.,  such  as  India,  Korea,  Tai- 
wan). 

11%  In  medium-Income  countries  ($200- 
600/caplta/yr.,  such  as  Argentina,  Oreece, 
Spain). 

8%  in  high-Income  countries  (over  $600/ 
caplta/yr.,  such  as  Canada,  France,  Sweden) . 

In  other  words,  agricultural  Import  growth 

In    the    poorer    nations    and    less    "tlixELn    j>roi>or— 

tional  in  the  ncner  nations. 

Recent  experience  hvs  Uome  OUt  tHe  Im- 
plications of  these  facts.  FAO  figures  show 
that  diu-lng  the  ten  years  between  1957-9 

and  1968  (the  most  recent  figures  avail- 
able) the  developed  countries  Increased  their 

total  agricultural  Imports  from  all  sources  by 

34%  whUe  the  less  developed  countries  In- 
creased theirs  by  59%.  Generally  speaking, 
the  rate  at  which  these  Imports  by  less  de- 
veloped countries  were  Increased  depended 
upon  their  rate  of  general  economic  growth. 
More  importantly.  Increases  in  net  Imports 
of  agricultural  products  were  much  higher 
by  the  less  than  by  the  more  developed  coun- 
tries. For  example,  about  90%  of  agricultural 
sales  to  the  U.S.  by  the  less  developed  as 
against  about  50%  of  such  sales  to  the  U.S. 
by  the  developed  countries. 

One  of  the  most  significant  factors,  and 
most  favorable  to  the  long  range  U.S.  agri- 
cultural Interest,  is  the  fact  that  the  poorer 
countries'  diets  are  so  heavily  limited  to 
cheaper  calorie  sources.  Their  Income  levels 
are  such  as  to  restrict  them  primarily  to 
cereals  and  other  starchy  foods.  Meat,  dairy 
products  and  egg  consumption,  for  example, 
supply  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  total 
calories  for  the  majority  of  people  in  most 
less  developed  countries.  The  wealthier  peo- 
ple In  these  countries  normally  consume 
much  more  animal  products  than  the  aver- 
age— have  diets  more  comparable  In  this  re- 
spect to  those  In  the  richer  countries — but 
there  are  relatively  very  few  such  people. 

As  Incomes  of  more  people  In  these  poorer 
countries  Improve,  so  they  can  afford  It,  they 
sharply  increase  consumption  of  animal 
products  and  other  such  "luxury"  foods.  This 
greatly  expands  the  market  for  farm  pro- 
duction. It  takes  about  6  to  8  calories  of 
grain  to  produce  one  calorie  in  the  form  of 
beef,  and  somewhat  less  than  this  to  pro- 
duce one  calorie  in  the  form  of  eggs  or  milk. 
Total  demand  for  grain,  in  other  words,  is 
several  times  greater  when  people  can  afford 
to  eat  it  in  the  form  of  animal  products  than 
If  obliged,  as  at  present  in  the  less  developed 
countries,  to  eat  It  directly  as  cereal  prod- 
ucts. This  Is  why  exports  of  feed  grains  and 
related  products  have  risen  from  l^'Tr  to  40% 
of  all  U.S.  farm  exports  in  the  last  20  years. 
The  "income  elasticity  of  demand"  for  animal 
products  and  other  types  of  "luxury"  foods 
is  extremely  high  In  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries, so  that  we  can  expect  them  to  have  a 
very  strong  demand  for  tbtal  U.S.  farm  prod- 
ucts for  almost  as  far  as  one  can  see  down 
the  path  of  their  development,  providing 
their  Incomes  continue  to  rise!  This  explains 
the  very  strong  demand  for  feed  grains  In 
Japan  which  has  made  It  the  world's  greatest 
Importer  of  U.S.  farm  products. 

3.  AGRICULTURAL  GROWTH  IN  THE  LESS  DEVEL- 
OPED COUNTRIES  IS  ADV.\NTAGEOt!S  TO  AMER- 
ICAN  AGRICULTURE 

Farmers,  perhaps  better  than  any  group 
understand  the  reason  for  this  seeming  para- 
dox. The  general  economic  development  of  a 
country,  and  therefore  its  ability  to  buy  farm 
products  from  us,  depends  upon  Its  develop- 


ing a  strong,  vlrUe  agriculture  as  a  base  for 
Its  own  expanding  economy.  No  country  can 
build  a  very  high  stage  of  economic  develop- 
ment upon  the  shaky  foundations  of  rural 
stagnation,  rural  poverty,  rural  illiteracy, 
rural  ill-health  or  rural  Indebtedness — espe- 
cially, as  is  the  case  in  the  less  develojied 
counties,  If  most  of  the  people  are  rural  peo- 
ple, who  make  their  living  by  farming.  There- 
fore, the  general  economy  cannot  grow — and 
their  consumer  Incomes  cannot  rise  enough 
to  enable  them  to  buy  U.S.  farm  products^ 
unless  they  develop  a  strong  agricultural  in- 
stitutional and  productivity  base. 

Tnn  nfre n  qmnttiov  ov  tjota  loauo  <..».  ..» 

I'OO  6Il6n  discussion  on  fhls  Issue  gets  con- 
fused wltti  qiu*?stions  of  competition  ror  exist— 

ing  markets.  Some  of  this,  especially  in  the 

Short  run.  there  undouhtedly  will  be.  in  thfl 

case  of  the  less  developed  countries,  however, 

such  competition  Is  minimal,  as  thev  have  an 
unsatiabie  appetite  themselves  for  conven- 
tional foods  of  the  type  the  U.S.  exports. 

Xhelr    foreign     agricultural     exports     (unlike 

those  from  the  more  developed  countries)  ar« 
primarily  specialized,  tropical  crops  such  as 
coffee,  tea,  rubber.  Jute,  spices,  etc.  But.  In 
any  event,  the  real  Interest  of  American  agri- 
culture Is  In  expanding  the  total  world  mar- 
ket. Given  a  rapidly  expanding,  and  essen- 
tially limitless  potential  world  food  market. 
U.S.  agriculture  can  find  opportunity  to  ad- 
just as  necessary  and  expand  Its  total  export 
sales.  It  Is  In  working  for  this  larger  pie — 
rather  than  for  slightly  larger  pieces  of  a 
shrinking  pie — that  the  American  farmers' 
economic  interests  are  best  served. 

These  are  not  insignificant  issues,  as  the 
concluding  table  will  show.  An  examination 
of  10  selected  countries,  with  average  annual 
growth  rates  in  agricultural  production  sub- 
stantially greater  than  In  the  United  States, 
have  developed  their  economies  and  consumer 
Income  levels  to  the  extent  that  present  Im- 
ports of  U.S.  farm  products  are  an  average  of 
534%  of  what  they  were  In  1955. 

These  are  among  the  countries  which  have 
come  furthest  up  the  ladder  of  development. 
All  have  been  major  U.S.  economic  and  tech- 
nical assistance  recipients;  half  have  gradu- 
ated from  the  need  for  such  aid.  Because  their 
economic  growth  has  been  more  rapid,  they 
have  Increased  their  imports  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural products  more  than  the  average  for  all 
less  developed  countries.  As  other  less  devel- 
oped countries  continue  to  advance  toward 
higher  per  capita  income  levels,  we  can  expect 
the  general  patterns  of  Increased  food  im- 
ports to  be  comparable.  Not  all  the  agricul- 
tural imports  by  any  of  them  will  be  from 
the  United  States.  And  some  may  not  increase 
stich  imports  from  the  U.S.  at  all.  But  all 
will  expand  the  world  market  for  agricultural 
production — Increasingly  so  as  their  incomes 
rise  so  they  start  shifting  significantly  to- 
ward higher  quality  diets.  It  is  this  poten- 
tiality for  continuous,  long-term  expansion 
of  tlie  world  market  for  agricultural  products 
which  answers  the  question  with  which  these 
notes  began:  "What  L?  the  economir  interest 
of  American  fanners,  and  of  the  organizations 
wliich  represent  them,  in  the  U.S.  foreign  aid 
program?" 

These  figures,  more  powerfully  than  words, 
demonstrate  the  validity  of  U.S.  programs  to 
help  the  farmer.s  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world  achieve  economic  prog- 
ress and  better  lives,  as  a  necessary  base 
for  the  development  of  their  own  national 
economies.  Because  American  farmers  have 
comprehended  so  deeply  their  contribution 
to  our  own  national  developmer.t.  they  have 
through  the  years  supported  such  U.S.  for- 
eign economic  and  technical  assistance  ef- 
forts. It  is  fitting  that  this  should  turn  out 
also,  to  be  in  the  American  farmers'  own 
best  economic  interest. 
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1956 


1960 


1965 


1971 


Percent  of 

1971  is  of 

1955 


Compound 

annual  rates 

of  growth 

in  total 

agricultural 

output 

(1950-68) 

(percent) 


iapan J264,090 

Israel 7,421 

South  Korea 4  073 

Spam 11,133 

Taiwan 1,557 

Tnailand 6,  143 

Morocco 3  950 

Nigeria 6,481 

Ja-naica 5  426 

Brazil 8,856 

Total  of  10  countries 319,690 


$465, 239 
12.700 
11,206 
17.669 
14, 483 
6,648 
6,070 
7,587 
9,342 
9,025 


J865,  507 

38,092 

18, 434 

147, 670 

27, 930 

18,  520 

2,469 

8,435 

18,  081 

5,969 


$1,  089,  232 
52, 112 
61,397 
167.631 
157,  046 
41,582 
32,568 
21,284 
31,185 
37,672 


412 

702 

1,507 

1.506 

10,  200 

677 

825 

322 

575 

414 


3.3 
9.3 
3.7 
2.S 
4.$ 
4.S 

I 

3.1 


562, 151         1, 177, 156 


1, 708, 688 
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SPEECH  BY  GEORGE  R.  BAGLEY 
AT  CHARLESTON.  S.C. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  8.  1971.  I  was  privileged  to 
attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  South 
Carolina  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion District  Commdssloners  in  CTharles- 
ton.  S.C. 

The  principal  speaker  at  this  meeting 
was  Mr.  George  R.  Bagiey,  national  vice 
president  of  the  National  Ass(x:latlon  of 
Conservation  Districts. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Bagiey  made  a  very 
fine  speech,  and  he  dealt  considerably  on 
the  historical  development  of  soil  con- 
servation districts  In  South  Carolina.  He 
named  many  of  the  substantial  leaders, 
past  and  present,  who  have  contributed 
so  much  to  the  success  of  the  conserva- 
tion movement  in  South  Carolina  and 
all  over  the  Nation.  The  other  portions  of 
his  talk  dealt  primarily  with  the  need  for 
comprehensive  land  use  planning 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  ideas  presented  by 
Mr.  Bagiey  are  of  great  importance  to  all 
of  us.  I  recommend  this  speech  to  Sena- 
tors and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Environmental  Decade — The  District's 

Role 

(By  George  R.  Bagiey) 

Greetings  from  your  National  Association 
of  Consenatlon  Districts.  We  In  Louisiana 
feel  we  owe  your  state  of  South  Carolina  a 
lot  for  you  really  trained  one  man  well  who 
has  worked  wonders  for  us  as  State  (Conserva- 
tionist That  man  Is  Joe  B.  Earle — really  his 
heart  belongs  still  to  South  Carolina.  I'm 
sure. 

One  translation  of  your  state  motto  Is 
"R«ady  In  Soul  and  Resource"  and  I  believe 
this  so  accurately  describes  yotir  early  con- 
tributions to  the  (Conservation  Movement.  I 
feel  a  bit  like  I'm  following  Bob  Hope  on  a 
comedy  hour,  because  of  the  two  great  and 
prestigious  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me 
on  the  program.  Their  contributions  have 
been  great  to  our  nation.  I  carmot  sing  the 
praises  of  Senator  Thurmond  or  TJ.S.D.A. 
Under  Secretary  W.  E.  Galbralth  too  highly. 
Fellow  Conservationists,  we  are  standing  in 
tall  timber  today. 

Maybe  I  should  have  Just  called  South 
(TaroUna  "the  palmetto  state"  and  let  It  go 
at  that.  But  you  have  been  rich  In  resources 
and  the  inspired  souls  of  great  men  to  go 
with  them.  You're  first  In  South  Carolina  In 
many  things  like  the  manufacture  of  cotton 


textiles  and  being  a  cotton  grower,  I  espe- 
cially like  this  about  your  state. 

Three  years  ago.  after  our  200  Louisiana 
Bankers  and  Farmers  toured  your  outstand- 
ing South  Carolina  conservation  projects  and 
enjoyed  your  sincere  hospitality  we'd  put 
you  ahead  of  California  in  peaches.  Your 
paper,  lumber,  and  wood  products  and  food 
products  are  extremely  Important  as  are 
your  crops  of  tobacco,  cotton,  corn,  hay, 
chickens  and  turkey.  You're  truly  a  great 
agricultural  state  and  one  where  industry 
which  manufactures  agricultural  products 
makes  you  about  as  vertically  diversified  as 
you  can  get. 

You  have  early  great  beginnings  that  show 
your  state  has  long  attracted  courageous 
leaders. 

The  Spanish  tried  to  settle  In  1526  and 
the  French  under  Jean  Rlbaut  in  1562  at- 
tempted colonization.  It  was  Jean  Rlbaut 
who  named  South  Carolina  for  Charles  IX 
of  France. 

The  first  group  of  English  pioneers  arrived 
In  AprU  301  years  ago  and  settled  at  Albe- 
marle Point.  Ten  years  later  In  1680  exposure 
to  storms  and  pirate  attacks  forced  these 
pioneers  two  miles  farther  inland.  Here  we 
are  three  centuries  later  at  Charleston  where 
their  first  successful  settlement  was.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  be  here. 

I  wish  I  could  have  been  here  a  few  months 
ago  when  the  memorial  was  erected  at  Oaff- 
ney.  South  Carolina,  in  memory  of  a  real  con- 
servation pioneer  In  our  nation — Mr.  E.  C. 
McArthur,  who  was  the  first  president  of  this 
state  Association  and  the  first  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Conservation 
Districts.  We  appreciate  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
BUI  Brumback,  Chairman  of  the  Cherokee 
Conmilsslon  for  recognizing  South  Carolina's 
and  the  nation's  first  man  of  vision  and  en- 
ergy in  the  conservation  field,  Mr.  Mc Arthur's 
untimely  death  in  September  1947  deprived 
the  nation  of  a  great  leader.  The  monxmient 
erected  where  he  lies  burled  on  a  plot  of 
land  overlooking  his  farm  appropriately 
states: 

"Edgar  Clifton  McArthur,  Mar.  7,  1882- 
Sept.  2,  1947.  First  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Soil  Conservation  Districts. 
He  loved  the  land,  especially  his  native  land. 
He  taught  and  practiced  soil  conservation." 
Between  the  organization  of  his  own  Dis- 
trict and  the  founding  of  NASCD  and  Its 
first  meeting  In  Chicago,  "Mr.  Mac",  left  a 
lasting  Impression  upon  the  organization. 

We  appreciate  the  fEwjt  that  a  Clemson, 
South  Carolina  man.  Mr.  Joe  Douthlt,  who 
was  a  Director  of  NASCD  In  1956  and  1957 
helped  prepare  a  history  of  the  NACD  and 
the  18,000  leaders,  who  served  without  pay, 
and  the  now  3021  conservation  districts  who 
contribute  greatly  to  proper  land  use  on 
97%  of  our  nation's  privately  owned  land 
with  2.2  million  cooperators  with  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Districts. 

In    South   Carolina  on   February  4.    1942, 


E.  C.  MacArthur  called  a  meeting  with  four 
states  In  attendance  to  organize  Boll  Con- 
servation District  Officials.  This  was  World 
War  II  time  and  emphasis  was  on  production 
of  more  food  and  fibre  for  the  war  effort,  so 
It  was  January  of  1946  before  delegates  from 
32  states — Governors,  District  Commissioners 
and  others  interested  in  the  Conservation 
Movement  met  In  Washington  to  consider 
a  national  organization. 

McArthur  said,  "I  returned  to  South  Caro- 
lina with  some  understanding  of  what  it 
would  take  to  do  the  Job.  I  realize  that  much 
depended  upon  the  type  of  men  Involved  .  .  . 
NACD  should  be  composed  of  men  with  a 
love  of  soil  In  their  hearts — men  of  char- 
acter, ability,  aggressiveness  and  purpose." 
"Mr.  Mac"  invited  17  men  to  meet  In  Chi- 
cago on  July  24  and  25  of  1946.  The  group 
worked  hard.  They  asked  Mrs.  Ellen  S.  Cobb 
of  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina  who  had 
been  assisting  Mr.  McArthur  from  the  time 
he  was  chosen  Supervisor  of  the  Board  River 
Soil  Conservation  District  in  1938  to  serve  as 
secretary. 

E.  C.  McArthur  presided  at  the  first  an- 
nual meeting  In  Chicago  25  years  ago.  The 
next  year  Clair  P.  Guess,  Jr.  represented 
South  Carolina  at  our  second  annual  NASCD 
meeting  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  As  early  aa 
1956,  at  a  convention  in  Louisiana,  I  re- 
member (Tlalr  Guess.  He  ran  the  whole 
League  City  National  Office  and  Service  De- 
partment. He  was  appointed  to  establish  a 
field  office  In  Louisville  In  1958.  He  had,  along 
with  Bob  McClelland  already  been  employed 
Eis  assistant  to  the  president  and  program 
advisor.  (Clair  Guess,  Jr.  contributed  much 
Ingenuity  to  the  catise  of  conservation  and 
NACD. 

Gorden  Webb  Joined  the  NASCD  staff  In 
April  1954  and  served  as  a  special  assistant 
for  the  Southeastern  States  from  a  Spartan- 
biu-g,  South  Carolina  headquarters  until 
early  In  1955. 

The  Soli  Conservation  Districts  Foundation 
was  established  in  1952  at  the  suggestion  of 

F.  E.  Coxe  of  South  Carolina  and  W.  Joe  Mc- 
Arthur made  the  first  contribution  to  the 
Foundation. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  and  honor  an- 
other great  man  In  Conservation — Lewis  E. 
Hendricks  who  has  led  your  State  Commis- 
sion to  outstanding  accomplishments,  for 
example,  under  the  leadership  of  Governor 
John  West  In  sponsoring  along  with  the  State 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Commission  the 
highly  successful  Governor's  Land-Use 
Conference  this  year.  Major  problems  and 
causes  for  concern  In  holding  this  land-use 
conference  were : 

( 1 )  Channel  Improvement  work; 

(2)  Reorganization  of  state  governments, 
though  no  Immediate  problems  exist  In  South 
Carolina,  yoiu*  association  Is  aware  of  ac- 
tivities in  other  states  along  this  line; 

(3)  The  general  trend  in  soil  and  water 
conservation     work     with    non-agricultural 
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needs.  The  necessity  to  stay  abreast  of  these 
problems  and  to  maintain  a  close  working 
relationship  with  urban  and  suburban  In- 
terests; and 

(4)  Adequate  funding  of  Districts — ^whlch 
is  always  of  concern. 

NACD  appreciates  your  financial  support 
as  well  as  the  personal  dedication  of  your 
many  leaders  from  your  early  pioneers  to 
your  Treasurer,  A.  B.  Carwile  and  Newman 
Buck  who  followed  Joe  B.  Douthlt  as  Direc- 
tor In  1958  and  1959  and  was  Area  Vice- 
President  In  1960. 

You  should  be  proud  of  yovir  capable  State 
Conservationist,  George  Huey.  You're  lucky 
to  have  him. 

John  W.  Parrts  will  be  a  worthy  successor 
as  Executive  Director  of  the  South  (Carolina 
Soil  and  Water  Commission.  He  has  such  big 
shoes  to  fill  in  following  Lewis  Hendricks. 
He  has  had  much  help  from  W.  B.  Beimett, 
G.  E.  DuBose,  L.  H.  Hicks,  John  McAllister, 
Reynold  F.  Suman.  Never  do  I  come  to  South 
Carolina  without  remembering  the  great 
work  of  Ned  and  CoUough  Dargan  who  have 
contributed  much  to  the  state  and  nation. 
Educationally  speaking,  we  think  Collough 
Dargan  and  South  Carolina  are  the  last  word 
in  environmental  education.  W.  B.  Wllker- 
son,  Jr.  certainly  serves  you  well  as  President 
of  the  South  (Carolina  Association  of  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Districts. 

You  have  many  famous  leaders  and  you 
In  Just  this  past  year  have  led  In  great 
activities. 

1)  You  participated  In  the  Third  Forest 
Program.  John  McAllister  is  a  member  of 
the  NACD  subcommittee.  The  South  CaroUita 
State  Conunlsslon  and  the  State  Forestry 
Commission  have  developed  a  cooperative 
agreement  for  a  special  recognition  program 
to  Districts  which  excel  in  promotion  of 
"The  Third  Forest  Program," 

2)  You  held  the  First  Conservation  Lead- 
ership Seminar  at  Cherry  Grove  Beach  where 
twenty-two  districts  participated. 

3)  Districts  leadership  in  youth  activities 
were  highlighted  by  youth  conunlsslcner 
Bruce  Wilklns'  impressive  presentation  at 
Southeastern  Area  meeting.  Bruce  Wllklna 
said,  "I  discovered  that  the  (Conservation  Dis- 
trict organization  was  set  up  somewhat  like 
a  "team".  The  District  Commissioners — repre- 
senting the  local  people — are  actively  deter- 
mining the  needs  and  promoting  the  solu- 
tions. The  State  SWC  Commission  provides 
professional  and  financial  assistance  to  Dis- 
tricts to  assist  In  getting  the  Job  done.  The 
Federal  Government,  through  the  USDA's 
Sou  Conservation  Service  provides  techni- 
cally trained  personnel  to  help  get  "conser- 
vation practices  on  the  land." 

Leslie  Morgan.  President  of  the  South  Car- 
olina FFA,  was  the  featured  speaker  at  our 
NACD  convention  in  Chicago.  He  asked, 
"What  about  involvement  of  America's 
young  people  in  the  environmental  chal- 
lenge? I  believe  that  the  conservation  dis- 
trict program  throughout  this  nation  has  an 
unlimited  opportunity  to  Involve  thousands 
of  America's  young  people  in  solving  the  en- 
vironmental problems  of  our  day.  A  number 
of  conservation  districts  In  my  home  state 
of  South  Carolina  have  acted  to  bridge  the 
generation  gap  and  Involve  young  people. 
They  are  naming  conservation  district  youth 
commissioners  to  local  boards." 

Congratulations  on  your  State  Youth  Ad- 
visory Council  for  Environmental  Improve- 
ment, and  your  Annual  Youth  Conservation 
Workshop. 

4)  You  had  the  outstanding  leadership  of 
Senator  and  District  Commissioner  Ed  Gar- 
rison and  NACD  Area  Resecirch  Chairman 
Ned  Dargan  in  promoting  a  No-Tlll  Evaluat- 
tion  Conference  which  brought  together  Dis- 
trict Commissioners,  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  Extension  and  SCS  people  for  practi- 
cal discussions  on  the  subject. 

At  the  NACD  Area  meeting  In  July  you  had 
Ned  Darg«m  and  some  top  ARS  men  In  Dr. 
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Jan  Van  Schllfgarrde,  Dr.  Robert  Burns,  Dr. 
R.  W.  Pearson,  and  other  researchers  who 
reminded  the  group  that  "today's  agricul- 
tural research  is  tomorrow's  agriculture." 

5)  Districts  participation  in  Environmen- 
tal Stewardship  Week  was  best  described  by 
Lt.  Governor  Earle  Morris'  statement,  "Con- 
servation Districts  are  the  key  to  Improving 
our  basic  natural  resources." 

The  work  of  ministers  serving  as  District 
Chaplains  lias  provided  such  outstanding 
sermons  as  the  one  delivered  by  Dr.  George 
Lovell  of  the  Horry  District.  That  sermon 
was  widely  distribuied  and  was  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Charleston  lives  up  to  its  reputation  for 
Soutlieru  charm  and  dignity.  Aristocratic 
South  (Carolina  spreads  a  carpet  of  hsstori- 
caiiy  imporcaut  events.  Your  280  miles  of 
seashore  are  worthy  of  environmental  pro- 
tection. From  the  JjOw  Country  with  your 
oaks  and  cypreses  to  your  native  pine  in  the 
Sand  Hills,  the  roiling  Piedmont  section  to 
the  Virgin  forests  ol  the  Blue  Ridge  you  have 
much  with  which  to  concern  yourselves  as 
the  farms  are  changing  and  cities  are  sprawl- 
ing to  protect  your  valuable  land  for  food 
and  cotton  and  other  agricultural  products. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  here  In 
Charleston  where,  according  to  local  opin- 
ion the  "Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers  unite  to 
form  the  Atlcuitic  Ocean." 

A  university  law  professor  once  said  "The 
only  real  force  with  long-lasting  effects  are 
groups  of  people  In  their  own  communities, 
who  have  Involved  themselves  In  problems 
that  affect  their  communities,  and  have  pur- 
sued hard  and  dellgently,  and  who  then 
begin  to  see  the  power  of  persistent,  well- 
informed  local  action.  People  only  reaUy 
become  involved  In  problems  that  affect 
them  close  to  home." 

Your  successes  In  meeting  environmental 
problems  head  on  In  South  Carolina  have 
already  been  phenomenal.  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts need  to  be  a  big  part  of  the  action 
all  over  the  state  and  the  nation.  Districts 
need  to  assume  their  role  in  this  environ- 
mentally alert  decade. 

You  have  the  resources.  You  have  worked 
together  with  a  semblance  of  your  early 
colonization  spirit  of  courageous  people. 
You  can  continue  to  plan  together  with  that 
same  imagination  and  rare  community  pride 
and  spirit  in  the  future. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  your  model 
sediment  control  program  which  many  states 
will  copy.  Our  problems  have  changed  to 
Include  much  more  than  soil  erosion.  We 
now  need  sediment  control  programs,  solid 
and  agricultural  waste  disposal  programs, 
flood  plain  management,  green  span  de- 
lineations, plans  for  highways,  airports  and 
subdivision  locations. 

Much  credit  is  due  you  for  your  accom- 
plishments In  the  past — for  yotir  splendid 
working  relationships  with  Soil  (Conservation 
Service — and  lor  the  close  ties  your  Districts 
have  with  your  county  boards  and  other 
local  entitles  and  agencies  of  government. 
This  relationship  Is  going  to  be  of  Inesti- 
mable value  to  you  in  the  years  to  come 
as  we  move  Into  total  comprehensive  land 
tise  planning.  You  are  richly  endowed  with 
human  as  well  as  natural  resources.  We  In 
NACD  are  very  proud  of  the  leadership  and 
support  your  fine  state  has  provided  to  the 
constant  growth   of  our  organization. 

But  times  are  changing!  We  must  change. 
Can  you  remember  when  Mother  took  her 
daughter  to  a  doctor  to  get  a  smallpox  vac- 
cination where  It  wouldn't  show?  This  is 
not  possible  today!  Let's  realize  that  pollu- 
tion problems  have  always  been  with  us. 
Pollution  probably  started  with  Adam  and 
Eve.  Ever  since  Eve  tossed  away  the  apple 
core  In  the  Garden  of  Eden.  "The  ecology 
business  Is  picking  up  In  more  ways  than 
one.  The  70'8  wUl  be  years  of  great  change 
In  resource  planning. 


The  trend  Is  toward  much  more  intensive 
use  of  land — with  many  consequent  con- 
servation problems.  In  these  times  of 
change.  NACD  and  Districts  all  over  America 
must  meet  their  responsibilities  adequately. 
But  In  doing  so,  we  must  champion  the 
principles  for  which  conservation  district* 
stand — Individual  Initiative,  local  partici- 
pation, and   democratic  self-government. 

The  whole  big  national  problem  of  the 
environment  Is  made  up  of  thousands  of  lo- 
cal problems  which  can  and  must  be  solved 
on  the  local  level  by  people  such  as  you  who 
are  wUUng  to  give  of  your  time  and  effort  to 
Insure  good  land  use,  clean  and  adequate 
water,  and  a  quality  environment.  Compre- 
hensive land-use  planning,  urban  and  rural 
Is  the  key  to  the  future  of  our  nation  if 
we  are  to  succeed  In  environmental  manage- 
ment. The  planning  we  do  must  be  based 
upon  the  facts  revealed  by  soil  surveys  and 
their  Interpretations.  You  are  to  be  com- 
mended on  your  activities  in  this  regard. 

We  must  develop  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram If  we  are  to  avert  an  environmental 
catastrophe  that  no  amount  of  tax  dollars 
can  cure.  There  never  will  be  enough  tax 
dollars  to  do  the  job  alone.  It  will  take 
Interested  and  Informed  people,  such  as  you, 
to  do  the  job. 

It  Is  going  to  take  your  city  and  your 
country  people  and  cooperation  between 
them.  It  Is  going  to  take  your  town  and 
city  officials,  county  and  state  officials,  and 
federal  pe<9le,  too,  to  do  the  environmental 
planning  and  management  job  that  we  face. 
Management  of  our  environment  knows  no 
city  limits,  no  county  lines.  What  happens 
on  one  man's  land  affects  what  happens  on 
another's  land. 

Whenever  we  think  of  the  environment  as 
encompassing  all  the  conditions  and  Infiu- 
ences  affecting  our  lives  we  have  to  go 
further. 

We  must  think  of  the  environment  In 
terms  of  the  quality  of  living  or  the  good  life. 
We  need  to  think  of  the  wise  use  and  the  re- 
newal and  reuse  of  resources  as  the  basis  of 
a  good  life.  We  have  a  responsibility  to  thmk 
not  only  of  ourselves,  but  of  the  generations 
which  will  follow. 

Being  a  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict Official  and  a  dedicated  conservationist 
Is  a  sort  of  torch  which  we  hold  only  for  a 
moment  before  handing  it  on  burning 
brightly  to  future  generations. 

A  generation  ago,  most  men  who  finished 
a  long  day's  work  needed  a  rest.  Now  when 
they  finish  a  short  days  work  they  need  ex- 
ercise, and  a  golf  course  or  a  ski  run  to  do  It 
on.  This  involves  a  new  outlook  in  resource 
plannmg  for  leisure  time  and  recreational 
pursuits. 

But  there  Is  something  satisfying  about 
doing  what  you  can  for  those  who  are  de- 
pending on  you  In  districts  to  take  the  Initia- 
tive and  the  lead.  We  need  to  think  about 
wise  land  use  as  a  responsibility  not  only  to 
ourselves,  but  its  influences  and  effects  In 
the  decades  ahead.  The  uses  to  which  our 
generation  puts  the  land  can  expand  or 
severely  limit  the  lives  of  our  children  or 
grandchildren. 

Conservation  districts  are  the  ones  to  Initi- 
ate the  action.  We  need  to  decide  what  needs 
to  be  done  and  set  standards  to  protect  or 
enhance  the  quality  of  our  environment  right 
In  our  districts.  It  will  be  different  In  every 
district,  just  as  It  Is  different  In  every  state. 
In  this  environmental  quality  business,  we 
must  do  a  custom  Job — nothing  ready-made 
and  handed-down  will  fit.  You  wouldn't  use 
another  man's  farm  plan  on  your  farm.  But, 
Just  as  we  plan  a  farm,  so  plan  your  com- 
munity, so  plan  your  entire  district.  This 
wUl  be  a  Job  In  creative  conservation — cus- 
tom planning  community  by  community,  dis- 
trict by  district,  and  state  by  state. 

It  is  In  this  essential  custom  treatment  of 
natural  resources  that  districts  with  their 
local  home  representation,  have  the  greatest 
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advantage.    Natural   resotirce   decisions    are 
local  decisions. 

Each  community's  needs  are  unique.  The 
needs  of  your  community  will  be  unique. 
This  is  why  you  as  local  Individuals  will 
understand  your  own  county's  needs  better 
than  anyone  else. 

Today's  conservation  districts,  as  units  of 
state  government,  and  the  officials  of  these 
districts,  as  experienced  leaders,  are  better 
prepared  than  any  other  group  to  function  as 
the  environmental  districts  of  the  state,  or  as 
natural  resource  districts  of  counties. 

I  believe  that  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts  can  do  the  Job. 

Ask  yourself,  what  specifically  can  my  dis- 
trict do  to  help  Insure  the  highest  and  best 
land  vise  desired;  locate  new  businesses  and 
shopping  centers;  attract  desirable  Industrial 
development;  preserve  and  enhance  natural 
beauty. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  one  billion, 
four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  million  acres 
of  privately  owned  land.  Of  this  ninety-seven 
percent  is  included  within  the  boundaries  of 
Boll  and  water  conservation  districts.  The  ac- 
cumulated experience  of  thirty-five  years  in 
dealing  with  rural  land-use  problems  has 
made  districts  realize  the  Importance  of  soil 
surveys  in  planning  the  best  possible  land  use 
In  the  transition  from  farm  to  subdivisions 
and  other  uses.  Soil  surveys  and  their  Inter- 
pretations are  the  foundation  for  all  land 
use  planning. 

What  worries  me  and  you,  too,  I  know.  Is 
that  nationally,  much  of  our  prime  agricul- 
tural land  Is  l>elng  placed  under  concrete  and 
asphalt  for  highways,  shopping  centers  and 
airports,  and  subdivisions  at  the  rate  of  one 
and  two  tenths  million  acres  a  year.  It  has 
been  established  that  by  1980 — ten  years 
away — over  38  million  acres  of  farm  land 
will  have  been  taken  for  non-agricultural 
use.  Much  of  this  will  and  has  already  been 
taken  from  our  supply  of  Irreplaceable, 
highly  productive  soils.  These  land-use  de- 
cisions are  irreversible.  That  Is  why  what  you 
are  doing  during  this  meeting  Is  so  vitally 
Important  to  all  of  us.  It  Is  Important  how 
our  number  one  agricultural  land  is  going  to 
be  used. 

In  the  latest  Conservation  Needs  Inven- 
tory: of  the  1  billion,  438  million  acres  of 
privately  owned  laud  In  the  U.S.,  only  44% 
or  632  million  acres  Is  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion. This  Includes  class  I,  II,  and  III  land. 

Only  3%  of  our  land  or  43  million  acres 
Is  prime  class  agricultural  land  that  doesn't 
require  the  Intensive  conservation  treat- 
ment that  you  must  have  on  number  II  and 
III  land.  These  are  lands  we  must  plan  to 
have  for  agriculture — for  food,  for  fiber, 
even  for  the  spiritual  relreshment  of  the 
coimtrjslde. 

We  have  only  43  million  class  I  acres — 
prime  agricultural  land.  If  urban  expansion 
for  highways,  airports,  and  shopping  centers, 
taking  up  1.2  million  acres  each  year.  Is  tak- 
ing up  our  class  I  land,  we  only  have  enough 
to  last  36  more  years. 

Twelve  percent  of  our  land,  class  IV,  Is 
suitable  for  very  limited  cultivation  with 
very  Intensive  conservation  land  treatment. 
The  remaining  44 'T:  Is  not  suited  for  any 
type  of  cultivation  and  should  be  left  In  Its 
natural  state — In  grass  cover  or  trees.  Why 
not  put  our  urban  expansion  on  these  lands? 
When  we  talk  of  our  wealth  of  privately 
owned  lands  In  the  U.S.  less  than  'i  of  these 
lands — 632  million  acres — are  actually  avail- 
able for  food  and  fibre  production. 

We  need  to  take  a  long  hard  look  at  urban 
expansion.  This  growth  needs  to  be  planned. 
Base  this  planning  on  an  Inventory 
of  the  land  and  water  available.  Show 
this  Inventory  on  maps,  color  Identified 
like  a  traffic  light  as  to  best  specific  use. 
Green  for  a  suitable  use,  yellow  for  caution — 
there  are  moderate  limitations,  and  red  for 
severe  limitations  for  specified  uses.  Iden- 
tify   specific    areas    for    agriculture,    sewage 


lagoons,  solid  waste  disposal  sites,  industrial 
or  urban  ex]>anslon,  or  recreation  areas. 
Work  closely  with  all  planning  commissions 
or  other  units  of  government  or  citizens 
groups  concerned  with  planning. 

Our  nation  needs  sediment  control  laws 
similar  to  what  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Iowa  and  Virgin  Islands  have 
psissed  where  anyone  who  disturbs  topsoll 
must  have  a  plan  for  erosion  control  first 
approved  by  the  local  conservation  district. 
Sediment  is  our  no.  1  pwllutlon  of  our 
streams  and  our  reservoirs.  It  Is  expensive 
for  tax  payers  to  have  to  remove  sediment. 
Prevention  through  sediment  control  laws 
Is  the  answer. 

Let's  stop  dumping  our  waste  along  roads 
and  stream  banks.  It  Is  said  that  each  of  us 
Americans  produce  an  average  of  six  p>ounds 
of  solid  waste  per  day — this  amounts  to 
the  horrifying  daUy  figure  of  1,200,000,000 
pounds  to  be  disposed  of  somewhere — ^Let's 
at  least  provide  sanitary  land  fills,  located 
where  they  will  not  pollute  our  streams  and 
underground  aquifers. 

There  Is  a  ray  of  hope.  You  here  are  richly 
endowed  with  natural  and  human  resources. 
You  are  here  working  together  for  an  Im- 
proved environment.  Through  your  cumula- 
tive efforts,  your  entire  state  will  respond  and 
this  can  be  reflected  throughout  the  na- 
tion. Your  seriousness  of  concern  about  en- 
vironmental management  can  reverse  the 
trend  toward  environmental  degradation. 
Your  enthusiasm  In  planning  will  be  con- 
tagious to  everyone  with  whom  you  come 
in  contact. 

Let  me  close  by  borrowing  from  one  of  our 
soil  stewardship  themes:  "Our  resources  are 
vast  as  the  world,  but  they  are  not  limitless. 
They  represent  the  purity  of  nature,  but 
they  are  being  polluted.  They  are  the  gifts 
of  God,  for  our  use,  but  they  are  being  mis- 
used." 

"Natural  resources  are  the  foundations  of 
our  past,  the  realities  of  our  present  and  the 
essentials  of  our  future." 

"These  resources  have  been  called  renew- 
able, but  the  decision  Is  yours  and  mine." 


SALUTE  TO  OSCAR  BROWN, 
SEWARD,  ALASKA 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 9,  the  congregation  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Seward,  Alaska — as  well  as 
Alaskans  everywhere — honored  Oscar 
Brown  with  a  "day."  Mr.  Brown  is  sure- 
ly deserving  of  it. 

I  am  told  he  came  to  Alaska  in  the 
ministry  in  1930  to  serve  in  the  rural 
communities  of  the  Seward  Peninsula. 
He  and  his  wife  over  this  40-year  pe- 
riod established  congregations,  built 
churches,  and  ministered  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  native  Alaskans  from  Ketchi- 
kan in  the  south  to  Nome  in  the  north; 
from  Naknek  in  the  west  to  Fairbanks  in 
the  east. 

I  join  all  those  who  salute  fine  per- 
sonal contributions  such  as  this  and 
belatedly  extend  my  congratulations  to 
Oscar  Brown  on  "his  day." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  formal  remarks  made  on 
that  occasion  by  the  pastor  of  the  Se- 
ward Lutheran  Church  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Resurrection  Lutreran  Chitrch, 

Box  35,  Seward.  Alaska. 
Oscar  Brown  first  came  to  Alaska  In  1930 
to  serve  the  Esklmoes.  Having  completed  a 


course  of  work  at  LBI-MlnneapoUs,  he  felt 
a  call  to  this  ministry.  The  old  Norwegian 
Lutheran  Church,  suffering  with  the  finan- 
cial limitations  imposed  by  the  Depression 
could  not  promise  any  assistance.  So  with 
a  limited  promise  of  some  minimal  support 
from  a  congregation  in  Minnesota,  he  set 
out  for  the  Seward  Peninsula. 

This  Is  a  remarkable  beginning  for  a  man 
who  has  so  given  of  his  life  to  serve  his  Lord 
In  Alaska.  His  first  decade  here  he  served  the 
Eskimo  communities  of  Little  Dlomede  Is- 
land, Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Nome  and  on 
occasion  assisted  our  missionaries  stationed 
at  Teller. 

In  1935  he  married  Ella  Rolvaag,  a  class- 
mate from  LBI,  who  returned  with  him  to 
be  a  continued  helpmeet  and  assistant  In 
ministering  to  their  beloved  Esklmoes. 

With  more  churches  moving  Into  the  Se- 
ward Peninsula,  the  Browns  moved  to  other 
areas  where  the  Protestant  Church  had  no 
active  ministry.  The  bustling  fishermen's 
area  of  Bristol  Bay  had  no  organized  ministry 
other  than  the  Russian  Orthodox.  And  so  In 
1941  the  Browns  moved  to  Naknek.  In  the 
many  years  there,  they  slnglehandedly  buUt 
two  churches  and  organized  congregation 
and  Sunday  Schools  to  serve  the  many  and 
wide  varieties  of  peoples  In  this  area. 

It  was  here  in  1956  that  Mrs.  Brown  con- 
tracted tuberculosis.  From  the  many  years 
of  living  in  very  primitive  areas  the  effect 
left  Its  mark.  Entering  the  TB  sanltorlum  at 
Seward,  the  Browns  continued  their  minis- 
try to  the  patients  there.  Two  years  later  they 
were  back  at  Naknek  where  Mrs.  Brown  suf- 
fered a  stroke  that  has  kept  her  bedridden 
since.  The  Browns  presently  live  in  Seward, 
Alaska. 

But  these  are  Just  details  that  can't  pos- 
sibly tell  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable couples  that  have  ever  served  the 
church  of  Alaska.  For  most  of  their  years 
and  all  of  the  time  serving  on  the  various 
mission  areas  the  Browns  had  to  support 
their  own  work.  There  was  only  a  minimal 
assistance  from  other  sources.  Building  their 
own  cabins  and  churches,  working  at  every- 
thing from  coalmlner  to  longshoreman,  hotel 
clerk  to  railroad  work  crew,  fisherman  to 
Jaiiltor  the  Browns  have  given  willingly  and 
Joyfully  In  the  service  of  the  Lord. 

Over  this  long  span  of  time,  they  have 
worked  or  assisted  in  nearly  every  major  com- 
munity In  Alaska,  working  In  the  local  con- 
gregations as  they  gained  employment  In 
the  community  to  save  funds  to  work  among 
the  Esklmoes.  A  list  of  the  communities  reads 
like  the  timetable  for  Alaska:  Ketchikan. 
Juneau.  Sitka,  Seward,  Anchorage,  Healy, 
Fairbanks,  Nome.  Solomon,  Naknek,  King 
Salmon,  besides  the  many  smaller  native 
communities.  Also  along  the  way  he  has  ac- 
complished the  following: 

Translated  the  first  four  books  of  the 
Bible  into  Eskimo; 

Served  as  lay  pastor  In  Seward  on  two 
lengthy  occasions  when  there  was  a  pastoral 
vacancy; 

Written  and  publishing  a  booklet  on  the 
prophetic  message  of  Scripture;  and  Is 

Presently  collecting  and  editing  some  80 
Eskimo  hymns. 

We  like  to  refer  to  him  as  "God  Anchor- 
man"  in  Alaska.  And  so  he  has  been. 


TRANSPORTATION  STRIKES 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Journal  for  Janu- 
ary 1972  contains  an  interesting  and 
timely  article  entitled  "An  Answer  to 
National  Emergency  Transportation 
Strikes,"  written  by  Hon.  W.  Glen  Har- 
lan. 

In  view  of  President  Nixon's  current 
proposal  for  the  settlement  of  the  west 
coast  transportation  controversy,  and  In 
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view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  will  soon 
be  called  upon  to  act  on  the  proposal,  I 
believe  that  all  Senators  will  find  the 
thoughtful  and  well  researched  article 
to  be  enlightening  from  the  standpoint 
of  some  of  the  issues  involved  and  con- 
structive from  the  standpoint  of  objec- 
tive analysis.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Answer  to  "National  Emergency" 

Tbansportatxon  Strikes 

(By  W.  Olen  Harlan) 

President  Nixon's  new  economic  policy  has 
captured  most  of  the  headlines  recently.  Yet 
there  are  many  other  Initiatives  under  way 
aimed  at  re-establishing  the  American  econ- 
omy on  a  long-term  course  toward  enduring 
good  health.  One  essential  effort  lies  In  the 
direction  of  restoring  some  balance  In  the 
collective  bargaining  relationship  between 
organized  labor  and  management — In  short, 
labor  law  reform  In  the  public  Interest. 

Strikes  In  the  transportation  Industries, 
particularly,  harm  us  all,  ultimately.  More 
and  more,  this  Is  an  acknowledged  fact.  In 
the  present  economic  and  social  climate  In 
this  country,  any  strike  In  a  major  transpor- 
tation Industry  can  become  truly  a  national 
emergency. 

How  do  we  prevent  these  emergencies  from 
arising.  One  Innovative  approach  was  advo- 
cated recently  on  behalf  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration by  Secretary  of  Labor  James  D. 
Hodgson.  In  a  speech  to  the  Section  of  Labor 
Relations  Law  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion In  July,  1971,  Mr.  Hodgson  described 
generally  the  administration's  legislative 
proposal  (S.  560)  for  settling  "national  emer- 
gency" labor  disputes  In  the  transportation 
industry.  This  is  his  explanation  of  "final 
offer  selection",  one  of  the  "three  options" 
available  to  the  President  under  the  bill : 

"Here,  after  completing  Taft-Hartley  pro- 
cedures, the  President  could  select  a  course 
providing  for  the  empaneling  of  a  final  offer 
selection  t>oard.  Its  task  would  be  to  deter- 
mine by  means  of  hearings  which  final  offer, 
submitted  by  a  party  to  the  dispute,  shall 
comprise  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment. The  President  would  direct  each  party 
to  submit  one  or  two  final  offers  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  each  other,  each  offer 
amounting  to  a  complete  labor  contract  re- 
solving all  the  issues  In  the  dispute.  After 
the  offers  are  submitted  there  follows  a  man- 
datory five-day  bargaining  period  during 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  could  engage 
in  mediation  activity  and  the  parties  could 
have  a  further  go  at  settling  the  dispute 
themselves.  If  the  dispute  remains  unre- 
solved at  the  end  of  this  period,  the  board 
would  determine  which  final  offer  Is  the  most 
reasonable.  This  offer,  without  alteration, 
would  constitute  the  collective  agreement 
between  the  parties." 

Secretary  Hodgson  stated  that  this  proce- 
dure "would  have  the  effect,  when  chosen 
by  the  resident,  of  forcing  the  parties  closer 
together"  since  "If  either  party's  offer  were 
too  extreme.  It  would  be  likely  to  be  re- 
jected", and  "thus  approach  carries  built-in 
incentives  in  settlement  of  public-Interest 
disputes". 

Mr.  Hodgson  went  on  to  explain  why  the 
administration  had  chosen  "final  offer  selec- 
tion" In  preference  to  "compulsory  arbitra- 
tion": 

"The  threat  of  compulsory  arbitration — 
even  its  availability  as  an  option — normally 
widens  rather  than  narrows  differences  in 
position.  The  general  expectation  is  that  an 
arbitrator  will  split  the  difference  between 
the  parties.  With  this  expectation,  the  tend- 
ency  Is   to  hang   on   to   extreme   positions. 


Under  "final  offer  selection,"  the  tendency 
would  be  to  narrow  the  difference  and  stimu- 
late collective  bargaining." 

This  Is  the  essential  thrust  of  the  admin- 
istration's position.  What  is  Its  promise  for 
reducing  the  chronic  threat  to  the  commerce 
of  our  country? 

I  admire  the  courage  and  statesmanship  of 
the  Nixon  Administration  In  making  this 
proposal  In  a  highly  controversial  field.  Pre- 
vious administrations  declined  to  approach 
the  problem,  and  S.  560  Is  certainly  a  step  In 
the  light  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  some  Inherent  Imbalances  in  this  effort. 

After  thirty  years'  experience  In  the  field, 
I  have  become  a  firm  advocate  of  arbitra- 
tion as  the  best  alternative  to  brute  force 
as  a  means  of  settling  labor  disputes.*  For 
this  reason,  I  challenge  preemptory  rejec- 
tion of  "compulsory  arbitration".  I  also  wish 
to  toss  a  few  caveats  in  the  direction  of  final 
offer  selection  (which  Is  highly  "Innovative") 
and  to  comment  on  the  "national  emergen- 
cy" criterion  that  must  be  met  before  any 
action  could  be  taken  under  the  administra- 
tion's bill. 

AN    AXIOM    THAT    IS    DUE    FOR    RE-EXAMINATION 

The  assertion  Is  commonly  made  that 
compulsory  arbitration  Is  In  some  way  In- 
consistent with  "free  collective  bargaining". 
The  assertion  Is  always  made  fixitly  and  with- 
out documentation  other  than,  perhaps,  the 
sweeping  generalization  that  "compulsory 
arbitration  has  failed  wherever  It  has  been 
tried".  It  Is  hardly  surprising,  then,  that 
many  business,  labor,  governmental  and  aca- 
demic leaders  have  come  to  regard  It  as  axio- 
matic. As  In  the  case  of  many  axioms — such 
aa  the  ancient  ones  which  held  that  the 
earth  was  fiat  and  that  the  sun  revolved 
around  the  earth — this  one  Is  overdue  for  re- 
examination. 

Let's  explore  the  term  "compulsory  arbi- 
tration". We  do  not  talk  about  "compulsory 
litigation",  although  In  other  areas  of  per- 
sonal disputes  society  prohibits  physical  or 
other  violence,  providing  instead  for  settle- 
ment by  a  neutral  (the  courts)  when  the 
parties  are  unable  to  reach  an  agreement  by 
negotiations.  Why,  then,  is  "compulsory  ar- 
bitration" used  as  a  pejorative  term  to  de- 
scribe a  legal  system  that  would  prohibit 
brute  force  as  a  means  of  settlement  of  labor 
disputes  and  would  provide  a  neutral  tri- 
bunal to  which  the  parties  (or  either  party) 
may  go  If  the  dispute  Is  not  settled  by  nego- 
tiations? Litigation  is  not  "compulsory",  if 
only  because  the  parties  are  free  to  use  any 
other  peaceful  means  to  settle  their  legal 
Issues,  or  even  leave  them  unsettled.  But  if 
either  party  takes  the  matter  to  court,  the 
other  must  respond  or  settle  or  suffer  a  de- 
fault Judgment. 

Arbitration  should  work  the  same  way.  If 
the  parties  do  not  settle  by  negotiation — 
mediatory  efforts,  the  toss  of  a  coin  or  other 
peaceful  means — either  party  should  be  able 
to  take  the  matter  to  arbitration.  Just  as  we 
have  optional  litigation,  a  system  that  pro- 
vides arbitration  as  the  alternative  to  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  should  be  called  "optional 
arbitrator"  or  simply  "arbitration" — not 
"compulsory  arbitration." 

This  Is,  of  course,  largely  an  exercise  In 
semantics.  I  present  It  simply  to  show  there 
Is  no  valid  reason  for  affixing  the  dirty  ad- 
jective "compulsory"  to  the  wholesome  word 
"arbitration."  Since  everyone  objects  to 
"compulsion,"  this  label  assures  that  arbitra- 
tion when  so  described  will  be  disliked,  and 
application  of  the  label  avoids  the  necessity 
of  proving  that  arbitration  Is  bad.  In  what 
follows,  I  use  the  term  "arbitration"  with- 
out the  adjective  "compulsory."  It  should  be 
clearly  understood,  of  coiirse,  that  I  am  talk- 
ing about  arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  eco- 
nomic force  In  settling  labor  disputes. 
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ONLY     ARBITRATION     CAN     SAVE     COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 

Is  there  any  basis  for  the  fear  that  arbitra- 
tion would  destroy  collective  bargaining?  In 
my  Judgment  there  is  not.  Indeed,  I  strong- 
ly believe  that  collective  bargaining  can  be 
saved  only  by  using  arbitration  as  the  ulti- 
mate means  of  setting  labor  disputes  that 
cannot  be  settled  In  direct  negotiations. 

Arbitration  Is  the  natural  and  logical  ex- 
tension of  collective  bargaining.  Across  the 
table  the  partlss  seek  to  persuade  each  other 
through  the  use  of  figures,  comparisons, 
logic  and  reason.  This  Is  the  essence  of  bar- 
gaining. If  the  parties  are  unable  to  per- 
suade each  other,  the  arbitrator  becomes 
their  surrogate  to  listen  to  the  same  evidence 
and  arguments  and  to  make  the  decision 
they  should  have  made. 

The  use  of  economic  force,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  very  antithesis  of  reason  and 
collective  bargaining.  When  the  only  alter- 
native to  settlement  by  negotiation  Is  an 
economic  battle — a  strike  or  a  lockout— be- 
tween the  parties,  neither  party  has  a  strong 
Incentive  to  consider  carefully  the  reason- 
able basis  of  the  other  party's  position. 
Then  the  Important  matter  to  consider  is 
the  relative  strength  of  the  parties;  "Can 
we  force  him  to  surrender  by  a  long  strike  or 
lockout?" 

The  climate  for  negotiation  created  by  our 
present  system  is  the  worst  possible.  The 
parties  look  to  force,  not  reason,  as  the  ulti- 
mate determinant,  and  this  in  turn  Impels 
them  to  beat  the  driuns  for  support,  make 
extravagant  demands  and  claims  and  gen- 
erally create  a  warlike  atmosphere  that 
makes  a  reasonable  settlement  doubly  dif- 
ficult and  assures  dissatisfaction  with  the 
outcome,  however  fair  and  reasonable  It  may 
turn  out  to  be. 

If  this  system  were  changed  to  one  that 
looked  to  settlement  by  a  neutral  If  the 
parties  could  not  agree,  then  the  parties 
would  have  every  incentive  to  examine  fully 
the  reasonableness  of  their  respective  posi- 
tions: "How  will  this  position  look  to  the  un- 
biased neutral?  Whatever  we  think  of  the  op- 
ponent's argument,  what  are  the  chances 
that  he  can  sell  it  to  the  neutral?  What 
would  be  a  reasonable  compromise  of  this 
dispute?"  This,  I  submit,  is  precisely  the 
right  climate  for  collective  bargaining,  and 
In  the  long  run  it  will  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  labor,  management  and  the  public. 

ARBITRATION     WILL     NOT     POLARIZE    POSITIONS 

The  suggestion  that  the  ultimate  availabil- 
ity of  arbitration  will  cause  polarization  of 
the  positions  of  the  parties  Is  contrary  to 
everything  we  have  learned  under  our  legal 
system.  The  certainty  that  a  neutral  (the 
Judge  or  Jury)  will  decide  all  other  civil  dis- 
putes that  are  not  settled  directly  has  pro- 
vided the  strongest  Incentive  for  settlement 
by  the  parties — before  suit,  at  the  courthouse 
door,  or  even  In  the  midst  of  a  trial.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  similar  system 
would  not  accomplish  the  same  desirable  ob- 
jective for  labor  disputes. 

Indeed,  it  already  does  accomplish  that  ob- 
jective with  respect  to  a  myraid  "labor  griev- 
ances" that  are  routinely  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion pursuant  to  private  contracts  or  by 
quasi-governmental  agencies.  Under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  all  unsettled  grievance 
disputes  may  be  submitted  by  either  party 
to  an  adjustment  board  created  pursuant  to 
the  law.  The  decision  by  the  adjustment 
board  is  final  and  binding  on  both  parties. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  referred  to  this  as 
"compulsory  arbitration".'  Although  arbitra- 
tion Is  available  and  certain,  "over  90  per 
cent"  of  all  disputes  are  settled  by  the  parties 
before  arbitration.'  And  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  type  of  dispute,  which  formerly 
caused  great  friction  and  disruption  on  the 
railroads  and  airlines,  has  ceased  to  be  a 
source  of  serious  difficulty. 
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Let's  look  at  some  very  specific  examples. 

Pan  American  World  Airways  for  years  has 
had  contracts  with  five  unions,  that  provide 
for  "arbitration"  If  the  parties  are  unable  to 
agree  on  the  ternas  of  a  new  contract.  To  date, 
there  has  been  no  arbitration  under  any  of 
these  contracts.  All  new  contracts  have  re- 
sulted from  bargaining  across  the  table.*  At 
the  same  time.  Pan  American  has  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  (including  strikes)  In  its 
negotiations  with  unions  that  had  no  avail- 
able arbitration  solution.  This  experience  fur- 
nishes strong  support  for  the  thesis  that  col- 
lective bargaining  Is  greatly  strengthened 
and  aided  by  the  knowledge  that  the  dispute 
will  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  reason  by  an 
arbitrator  If  the  parties  do  not  settle  it  in 
negotiations. 

The  experiences  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  with  respect  to  arbitration  are  fre- 
quently cited  both  for  and  against  "com- 
pulsory arbitration".  However,  the  most  re- 
cent and  thorough  studies  strongly  support 
the  proposition  that  arbitration  works  very 
well  in  those  coimtries.  I  refer  particularly 
to  the  excellent  treatise.  "A  Better  Way  To 
Handle  Strikes",  by  Samuel  I.  Rosenman, 
who  describes  himself  as  "one  of  the  original 
and  permanent  New  Dealers"  who  "had  a 
little  something  to  do.  mostly  anonjrmously, 
with  the  New  Deal  philosophy  and  legislation 
which  enabled  labor  unions — nearly  all  of 
them — to  become  powerful  enough  today  to 
bargain  on  terms  of  equality  with  manage- 
ment". It  appeared  in  Newsday  and  The 
Evening  Star  (Washington),  among  other 
periodicals.  In  July,  1967,  and  in  the  Con- 
ffressional  Record.^ 

ARBrmATION     STRENGTHENS    COLLECTrVE 
BARGAINING 

In  New  Zealand,  which  pioneered  the  sys- 
tem of  arbitration  for  labor  disputes.  It  la 
estimated  that  some  80  per  cent  of  industrial 
disputes  are  settled  by  the  j)artles  themselves 
despite  the  availability  of  arbitration.' 

So  It  is  clear  that  the  availability  of  arbi- 
tration does  not  Impair  collective  bargaining 
but,  rather,  greatly  strengthens  It.  We  are 
committed  to  a  system  of  law  and  order  In 
all  other  areas  of  dispute.  We  have  long  since 
outlawed  trial  by  battle  and  duel  as  a  means 
of  settling  personal  disputes — except  In  the 
area  of  labor.  Yet  this  is  the  one  area  where 
noncombat  order  is  most  greatly  needed.  In 
physical  combat,  such  as  a  duel,  only  the 
combatants  are  injured.  But  when  manage- 
ment and  labor  square  off  to  do  battle,  a 
large  segment  of  the  general  public  fre- 
quently is  injured.  This  Is  true  even  when 
the  business  enterprise  and  the  union  are 
relatively  small,  for  suppliers,  customers, 
employees  and  the  families  of  all  of  them  are 
damaged  in  a  chain  reaction  that  often 
spreads  throughout  the  nation  to  innocent 
bystander  after  innocent  bystander. 

"Of  course,  if  trial  by  battle  were  the  only 
efTective  way  of  settling  these  disputes,  the 
public  might  be  forced  to  acquiesce  in  what 
appears  to  t>e  a  survival  of  barbarism.  But 
the  battle  bears  no  relationship  to  the  Issue 
In  dispute,  it  serves  no  useful  purpose  for 
either  the  parties  or  the  public,  and  If  Justice 
prevails  It  Is  purely  fortuitous,  Just  as  was 
true  when  the  violent  forms  of  trial  that 
have  been  outlawed. 

Arbitration,  on  the  other  hand,  Is  a  process 
of  reason  which  wUl  assure  that  the  settle- 
ment will  at  least  bear  some  resemblance  to 
logic  and  Justice,  and  it  avoids  all  of  the 
painful  consequences  of  the  economic  battles 
that  now  resxilt  when  disputes  are  not  settled 
across  the  board.'' 

Some  reader  by  now  is  probably  saying: 
"But  Isn't  the  Nixon  Administration's  final 
offer  selection  the  same  as  arbitration?"  I 
think  not.  though  It  Is  a  move  In  the  right 
general  direction.  We  have  had  no  experience 
with  final  offer  selection,  and  therefore  no 
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one  can  state  with  certainty  what  It  will  do. 
My  guess  Is  that  it  will  tend  to  keep  the 
pttrtles  apart  rather  than  "force  the  pMties 
closer  together",  as  Secretary  Hodgson 
suggests. 

Under  final  offer  selection,  I  think  the 
logical  strategy  for  each  party  wo\ild  be  to 
negotiate  throughout  as  If  his  position  were 
completely  unshakable,  irreconcilable  and 
beyond  debate.  Having  played  that  part  con- 
vincingly up  to  the  point  of  submitting  the 
final  offer,  the  party  would  then  surprise  his 
opponent  by  making  an  offer  subetantially 
more  generous  (to  his  opponent)  than  his 
prevlovis  negotiating  position  would  have 
suggested.  If  the  deception  were  completely 
successful,  the  surprised  party  would  be  on 
the  end  of  the  limb  with  a  final  offer  repre- 
senting his  latest  htird-llne  negotiating  posi- 
tion, while  the  skillful  thespian  across  the 
table  would  be  sponsoring  a  relatively  rea- 
sonable package  which  the  final  offer  selec- 
tion board  would  be  most  likely  to  accept. 

"riNAL   orrER   sexection"   promotes 

GAMESMANSHIP 

Of  course,  the  parties  might  be  equally 
adept  at  deception,  in  which  case  the  pack- 
ages presented  as  final  offers  would  be  as 
mysterious  as  those  packages  children  see 
under  the  Christmas  tree.  If  so,  the  ten- 
dency to  oompromlse  would  appear  so  late  In 
the  negotiations  that  there  would  be  little 
chance  of  a  settlement  at  the  bargaining 
table.  In  any  case,  the  final  offer  selection. 
In  my  Judgment,  will  do  far  more  to  encour- 
age gamesmanship  in  collective  bargaining 
than  to  force  "the  parties  closer  together". 

A  system  under  which  arbitration  is  avail- 
able at  the  end  of  the  road  Is  far  better  to 
force  "the  p^artles  closer  together",  since  each 
party  must  keep  In  mind  throughout  how  the 
neutral  will  react  to  each  point  of  his  final 
offer.  Thus  he  must  strive  to  be  reasonable 
on  all  points.  Of  course,  as  Indicated  above, 
there  Is  no  Incentive  to  withhold  any  con- 
cessions for  the  purpose  of  surprising  the 
opposition. 

But  the  greatest  potential  defect  In  final 
offer  selection  Is  Its  probable  adverse  Impact 
on  labor  relations  after  the  settlement.  The 
package  selected  by  the  final  offer  selection 
board  will  be  an  imposed  settlement  that  will 
represent  a  victory  for  one  side  and  a  de- 
feat for  the  other.  The  adverse  psychological 
impact  of  this  result  Is  obvious  and  has  been 
demonstrated  In  the  numerous  Instances  of 
unfavorable  reactions  (Including  strikes)  by 
governmental  employees  to  Imposed  contract 
terms.  The  arbitration  award  does  not  bear 
the  same  stigma,  as  It  results  from  the  efforts 
of  the  parties  In  the  arbitration  proceedings 
that  represent  the  logical  extension  of  the 
collective  bargaining  negotiations. 

A   SPIRIT   OF  COMPROMISE   IS   ESSENTIAL 

More  important,  the  final  offer  selection 
affords  no  flexibility  In  settling  complex  labor 
disputes.  Contract  negotiations  often  Include 
dozens  of  Issues,  some  of  which  clearly  should 
be  decided  for  management,  some  for  labor, 
and  some  should  be  compromised.  To  the 
extent  these  are  not  settled  In  direct  nego- 
tiations, they  should  be  subject  to  decision 
by  the  neutral  In  the  same  flexible  way.  To 
require  him  to  decide  all  in  favor  of  one  party 
Is  no  more  sensible  than  to  require  a  court 
to  choose  between  the  $10,000,000  sought  In 
a  damage  suit  and  the  zero  figure  contended 
for  by  the  defendant.  In  fact,  It  Is  substan- 
tially less  sensible,  since  the  court  In  the  dam- 
age suit  need  weigh  only  two  Issues — liability 
and  amount  of  damages.  In  the  typical  labor 
contract  negotiation  there  are  many  Issues. 
The  decisions  as  to  each  may  and  generally 
should  be  divided  or  compromised  by  the 
parties,  and  the  neutral  should  be  free  to 
weigh  the  relative  Importance  of  the  Issues 
and  the  effect  of  his  Judgments  on  future 
relations  between  the  parties.  The  spirit  of 
compromise  is  a  most  essential  Ingredient 
of  collective  bargaining,  and  I  cannot  see  how 
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that  element  can  properly  be  excluded  from 
the  final  and  most  crucial  part  of  the  settle- 
ment process. 

If  we  force  the  neutral  to  decide  all  out- 
standing Issues  either  for  or  against  one  of 
the  parties,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  expect 
good  labor  relations  during  the  term  of  the 
contract.  We  can  even  anticipate,  at  least 
In  the  more  e:^treme  cases  when  the  parties 
are  widely  separated  at  the  final  offer  stage, 
that  a  decision  for  management  will  lead  to' 
demonstrations,  disruptions  and  violence 
Initially,  and  to  bitterness  and  to  highly  un- 
satisfactory relations  throughout  the  contract 
term.  This,  of  course,  would  make  the  next 
negotiation  even  more  difficult. 

Let  me  tell  a  story  to  Illustrate  the  point. 
Several  years  ago  I  handled  an  arbitration  for 
management  In  which,  at  the  end,  we  had 
roughly  the  equivalent  of  final  offer  selection. 
During  the  arbitration  proceedings  the  union 
became  aware  that  the  neutral  would  not 
accept  the  major  premise  of  Its  case.  It  then 
made  the  mistake  of  withdrawing  from  the 
case  and  removing  Its  partisan  from  the 
three-man  arbitration  panel.  This  left  the 
neutral  and  the  management  arbitrator  to 
decide  the  case  and,  without  any  guidance 
or  advocacy  from  the  union  representative, 
the  neutral  selected  the  management  pro- 
posal, somewhat  modified  to  the  adventage 
of  the  employees.  Under  final  offer  selection, 
of  course,  the  neutral  could  not  have  made 
any  modifications. 

A  WIN   "TOO  BIG"   IS  A  LOSS  FOR  ALL 

The  result  was  disastrous.  Impeachment  of 
the  award  was  attempted  without  euccesB. 
The  union  and  Its  members  did  not  resort  to 
disruptive  tactics  at  the  time,  but  morale  was 
extremely  low  for  the  duration  of  the  con- 
tract, renegotiation  of  the  contract  at  Its  ter- 
mination was  very  difficult,  and  on  the 
earliest  and  slightest  pretext  the  \mion 
struck  the  company.  The  bitterness  arising 
from  this  series  of  events  led  to  even  greater 
difficulties  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

The  moral  Is  that  you  can  win  "too  big", 
and  this  is  a  major  danger  In  final  offer  selec- 
tion. It  may  be  suggested  that  there  Is  no 
similar  danger  If  the  union  wins  "too  big".  I 
think  there  is  Just  such  a  danger.  Possibly  It 
Is  true  that  management  cannot  retaliate  as 
labor  can  when  It  loses.  But  the  Inflationary 
spiral  this  nation  has  experienced  In  the  past 
few  years  Is  largely  owing  to  "big  wins"  by 
unions — primarily  as  a  result  of  strikes.  The 
same  results  could  occur  under  final  offer  se- 
lection, although  possibly  to  a  lesser  degree. 
A  bad  gamble  by  management  In  the  final 
offer  coupled  with  a  stubborn  union  position 
could  produce  the  same  type  of  Inflationary 
and  unreasonable  settlement  which  we  have 
seen  often  In  recent  years,  either  to  settle  a 
strike  or  to  avoid  one.  This  nation  should 
not  trust  the  gamesmanship  of  collective  bar- 
gainers In  making  final  offers  to  determine 
the  future  of  our  economy.  Arbitration  is  the 
simple  and  direct  answer. 

THERE   WnX    BE   NO   MORE    NATIONAL 
EMERGENCIES 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  part  of  the 
administration's  bill  which  concerns  me — 
the  "national  emergency"  criterion  that  must 
be  met  before  any  action  Is  taken  to  settle 
any  labor  dispute.  Under  the  bill  nothing 
would  be  done  unless  the  dispute  Imperiled 
the  national  health  or  safety.  This  means  to 
me  that  the  legislation  would  be  largely  a 
dead  letter  from  the  time  of  Its  enactment, 
since  recent  events  strongly  suggest  that 
there  may  never  be  another  such  "national 
emergency". 

In  the  summer  of  1966  five  major  airlines 
were  grounded  for  forty-three  days  by  a  strike 
of  the  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists. This  resulted  In  the  grounding  of 
6,450,000  passengers,  loss  of  Income  to  100,000 
nonstrlklng  employees,  tremendous  losses  to 
hotels,  restaurant,  shippers,  travel  agents, 
airport  operators,  etc.,  and  finally  an  infla- 
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tlonary  settlement  which  cost  the  public 
many  millions  of  dollars.  It  Is  a  fact  that  the 
I.A3I.  strike  of  1966  was  deliberately  calcu- 
lated to  rupture  President  Lyndon  Johnson's 
3.2  per  cent  guideline  for  wages.  Yet  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  concluded  that 
the  strike  did  not  create  a  "national  emer- 
gency" that  would  Justify  governmental  ac- 
tion to  terminate  It.  The  l.KM.  and  the  five 
airlines  had  agreed  to  negotiate  Jointly  In 
1965-1966;  otherwise  the  five  airlines  would 
not  have  been  struck  simultaneously.  No 
Joint  negotiations  have  occurred  since  1966. 

Recently  ten  railroads  were  struck  slmulta- 
neotisly,  and  all  West  Coast  shipping  was 
struck  for  many  weeks.  Yet  Congress  and  the 
administration  did  not  Intervene  to  stop  the 
strikes.'  In  past  years,  when  all  major  rail- 
roads were  struck  at  the  same  time  or  threat- 
ened with  a  strike.  Congress  or  the  President 
moved  rapidly  to  prevent  what  was  recog- 
nized universally  as  a  national  emergency. 
But  It  now  appears  that  these  national  emer- 
gencies are  unlikely  to  recur  because  the  rail- 
road unions  either  will  Insist  on  bargaining 
separately  with  Individual  railroads  or  will 
engage  In  "selective"  strikes,  even  after  Joint 
bargaining,  that  will  fall  short  of  "national 
emergency"  scope.'  There  appears  to  be  no 
possibility  of  a  nationwide  strike  In  the  air- 
lines Industry  since  the  airline  unions  do 
not  bargain  Jointly  and  the  only  union  that 
Is  substantially  Industrywide  Insists  on  indi- 
vidual carrier  bargaining. 

Thus,  It  appears  to  me  that  any  legislation 
that  deals  only  with  "national  emergency" 
strikes  in  the  transportation  Industry  wotild 
have  only  extremely  limited  application,  If 
any.  Yet,  there  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
strikes  and  threatened  strikes  In  transporta- 
tion create  very  real  national  emergencies 
regardless  of  the  scope  of  any  one  strike.  The 
1966  five-carrier  airline  strike  was  called  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  breaking  the  admin- 
istration's "guidelines" — and  It  was  conspic- 
uously successful.  Thereafter,  all  wage  set- 
tlements In  the  nation  called  for  greatly  In- 
creased pay  levels,  and  the  Increases  have 
splraled  upward  ever  since.  In  the  1969  round 
of  airline  negotiations  with  the  same  union 
each  successive  Indlviduail  airline  settlement 
called  for  a  higher  wage  scale  than  that  es- 
tablished by  the  previous  airline's  negotia- 
tion. Similar  efforts  to  outdo  previous  nego- 
tiators are  apparent  In  all  Industries. 

TRANSPORTATION   INDUSTRY    VtTLNERABLE 
TO    STRIKES 

Transportation  Is  peculiarly  vulnerable  to 
strikes,  since  there  Is  no  opportunity  to 
"stockpiles"  the  product  of  transportation 
service  as  manufacturers  do,  the  operations 
cannot  be  automated  as  telephone  and  elec- 
tric utility  services  are,  and  business  Is  auto- 
matically and  Irretrievably  lost  to  competi- 
tors when  the  transportation  enterprise  Is 
shut  down.  Hence,  transportation  (and  par- 
ticularly the  weakest  transportation  enter- 
prise) Is  likely  to  continue  to  be  the  target 
for  big  wage  settlements  that.  In  turn,  will 
set  the  pattern  for  other  Industries,  as  In 
1966. 

Past  transportation  strikes  have  created  a 
national  crisis  in  the  form  of  inflation  and 
Imbalance  of  International  trade,  which  re- 
cently caused  the  President  to  declare  a  na- 
tional emergency."  This  type  of  national 
emergency  will  continue  to  arise  unless  (1) 
there  are  strong  price  and  wage  controls  for 
all  time  to  come,  or  (2)  an  orderly  and  ra- 
tional procedure  Is  established  for  settlement 
of  labor  disputes  without  resort  to  strikes.  In 
my  Judgment,  the  latter  is  by  far  the  pref- 
erable course,  and  the  only  procedure  that 
win  assure  the  desired  and  necessary  result 
Is  the  availability  of  arbitration  (or  other 
neutral  decision)  with  respect  to  all  labor 
disputes,  whether  or  not  they  can  be  Im- 
mediately Identified  as  Involving  a  "national 
emergency"  In  terms  of  health  or  safety. 
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FOOTNOTES 

lAn  approach  that  accepts  "compulsory 
arbitration"  as  one  of  the  "options"  available 
for  the  final  settlement  of  emergency  trans- 
portation disputes  Is  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  American  Bar  Association 
Special  Committee  on  National  Strikes  in 
the  Transportation  Industries,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Delegates  In  August, 
1970  (56  A.B.A.J.  986).  Numerous  other  pro- 
posals have  been  made,  and  several  biUs 
directed  to  the  problem  have  been  Intro- 
duced m  Congress. 

'Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  v. 
Chicago  River  &  Indiana  Railroad  Com- 
pany, 353  U.  S.  30  (1957) . 

'Statement  of  Stuart  G.  Tipton,  President 
of  the  Air  Transport  Association,  before  the 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  on  HJl.  3596  and 
other  bills,  August,  1967. 

•Statement  of  EJverett  M.  Goulard,  Vice 
President-Industrial  Relations  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can World  Airways,  before  the  American 
Bar  Association  Special  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Strikes  m  the  Transportation  Indus- 
tries, May,  1967. 

» — Cong.  Rec. — (1967).  Holden,  Concil- 
iation and  Arbitration  in  Australia,  Month- 
ly liABOB  Review,  August,  1968,  page  32. 
Brlssenden,  The  Settlement  of  Labor  Dis- 
putes on  Rights  in  Australia  (Monograph 
Series  13,  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations, 
University  of  California,  1966) . 

•Goulard,  supra  note  4,  at  14.  Statement 
of  N.  S.  Woods,  New  Zealand  Secretary  of 
Labour,  "The  Practical  Workings  of  the  In- 
dustry Conciliation  Arbitration  System". 

'  Herlong,  Transportation  Strikes:  A  Pro- 
posal for  Corrective  Legislation,  36  Ford.  L. 
Rev.  175  (1967). 

•In  early  October,  1971,  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration took  action  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  with  respect  to  West  Coast  shipping 
alone,  but  only  after  all  shipping  In  the 
United  States  was  struck.  Further  Taft- 
Hartley  action  was  deferred  for  nearly  two 
months. 

» Delaware  <t  Hudson  RailvMy  Company  v. 
United  Transportation  Union, — P.  2d — (D.  C. 
Clr.  1971). 

"Proclamation  No.  4074  and  Executive 
Order  No.  11,615.  August  15,  1971. 


McGOVERN  ALTERNATIVE 
DEFENSE  POSTURE 

SUMMARY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
program  I  am  spelling  out  in  this  alter- 
native p>osture  will  protect  America 
against  external  threats.  And  it  will  help 
protect  us  against  internal  disintegration 
as  well. 

The  $54.8  billion  military  budget  I  have 
recommended  is,  first,  c'  .^arly  a  vast  sum 
of  money  and,  second,  an  amoxmt  that 
is  more  than  ample  to  meet  foreseeable 
threats  to  our  security.  In  fact,  it  can 
accomplish  that  goal  more  effectively 
than  present  spending  levels.  It  wall  give 
us  Armed  Forces  built  on  muscle  instead 
of  fat;  Armed  Forces  that  are  better 
equipped  to  defend  our  own  country  and 
our  truly  vital  interests.  It  is  a  defense 
posture  with  which  all  Americans  can 
feel  both  seciu-ity  and  confidence  that 
hard-earned  tax  dollars  are  not  being 
wasted. 

What  I  propose  is  that  we  spend  all 
that  is  necessary  for  a  prudent  national 
defense,  and  no  more. 

I  propose  that  we  stop  spending  our 
limited  resources: 


To  imdenvrite  the  appalling  waste  of 
money  and  manpower  that  has  become 
a  bad  habit  in  our  Military  Establish- 
ment; 

To  buy  and  maintain  weapons  which 
are  designed  to  fight  the  last  war  better, 
with  almost  no  relevance  to  today's 
threat 

To  maintain  extra  military  forces  that 
can  have  no  other  purpose  than  to  repeat 
our  experience  in  Vietnam,  a  venture 
which  nearly  all  of  us  now  recognize  as  a 
monstrous  national  blunder 

To  finance  more  of  Mr.  Nixon's  "poker 
game"  theory  of  arms  control,  an  ap- 
proach that  has  already  moved  the  arms 
race  to  a  more  deadly  level,  at  the  same 
time  as  it  has  postponed  an  agreement 
that  could  have  been  had  years  ago ;  and 

Or  to  react  to  a  world  of  old  discredited 
myths,  made  up  of  blocs,  puppets  and 
dominoes,  instead  of  the  real  world  of 
today  and  the  future,  with  multiple 
ideologies  and  interests. 

Politicians  are  fond  now  of  promising 
new  priorities — new  money  for  such 
urgent  programs  as  education,  housing, 
transportation,  rural  development,  en- 
vironmental protection,  and  poverty. 

But  those  ambitions  are  no  more  than 
empty  talk  without  a  plan  to  find  the 
resources.  I  do  not  think  the  American 
people  will,  or  should  have  to  accept  such 
promises  on  blind  trust. 

Politicians  who  claim  public  confidence 
must  translate  rhetoric  into  specific  pro- 
grams for  resolving  conflicting  claims  to 
the  tax  dollar,  so  that  we  really  can  apply 
more  fimds  to  the  problems  that  have 
been  eating  away  at  our  economic,  social 
and  spiritual  strength  here  at  home. 

general    PLANNING    ASSUMPTIONS 

The  beginning  premise  of  this  alter- 
native national  defense  posture  is  that 
the  United  States  should  buy  what  we 
need  to  deter  or  counter  foreseeable 
threats  to  American  and  allied  security. 

That  guideline  automatically  limits 
some  of  the  artificial  standards  which 
have  had  a  profound  influence  on  mili- 
tary spending  in  past  years. 

Our  defense  posture  has  been  built 
upon  conservative  planning  assump- 
tions— on  preparing  for  ''greater  than 
expected  threats."  The  alternative  pos- 
ture accepts  that  premise  in  part.  It 
starts  by  assuming  that  the  major  Com- 
munist p)owers,  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  will  remain  actively  hostile  to 
U.S.  interests,  and  that  there  is  a  real 
risk  of  confrontation  if  one  or  the  other 
can  expect  military  advantage  a.s  a  re- 
sult. 

Hence  the  proposed  budget  retains 
more  nuclear  weapons  than  necessary 
for  deterrence,  as  insurance  and  as  a 
hedge  against  possible  buildups  on  the 
other  side.  General  purpose  forces  are 
maintained  against  dangers  which  are 
both  slight  and  exceedinglj'  remote, 
given  the  expected  military  balance  and 
political  outlook.  Intensive  research  and 
development  efforts  are  proposed,  to 
maintain  the  clear  U.S.  lead  in  military 
technology. 

But  conservative  planning  can  be 
pushed  too  far.  Ag  It  aims  for  maximum 
safety,  it  can  also  fuel  futile,  costly  and 
perilous  arms  competition.  And  it  can 
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lead  to  the  needless  maintenance  of  ac- 
tive forces  against  threats  which  do  not 
and  likely  never  will  exist. 

Certainly  we  should  be  able  to  find  the 
hne  between  conservatism  and  paranoia. 
Conservatism  in  planning  should  be  able 
to  coexist  with  realism  in  understanding 
changed  world  conditions,  and  with  cau- 
tion in  adding  military  forces  that  can 
needlessly  heighten  the  dangers  and  raise 
the  costs  of  national  security.  This  alter- 
native posture  is  designed  to  meet  those 
standards.  Shifts  in  aggregate  military 
spending  from  year  to  year  are  often 
portrayed  as  a  measure  of  national  will — 
as  evidence  of  our  determination  to  re- 
sist communism — quite  apart  from  the 
size  of  standing  forces.  The  alternative 
budget  rejects  such  mindless  measure- 
ments. The  Nation's  security  does  not 
demand,  and  is  not  served,  by  contests 
which  are  based  less  on  strategy  and 
power  than  on  a  willingness  to  waste 
public  revenues. 

The  size  of  the  recommended  budget 
for  procurement  of  new  weapons  is  al- 
most always  judged  by  comparisons  with 
spending  in  prior  years.  But  clearly  that 
is  no  guide  to  a  prudent  defense  posture. 
If  the  Defense  Department  spends  $15 
billion  on  new  weapons  in  one  year  and 
$5  billion  in  the  next,  anyone  should  be 
able  to  see  that  it  has  not  reduced  de- 
fense outlays  in  the  second  year;  it  has 
added  to  them.  Prior  investments  must 
be  seen  as  a  base  upon  which  to  build, 
not  a  target  to  be  matched  or  surpassed. 

Significant  shares  of  existing  and 
planned  military  forces  are  justified  pri- 
marily as  "bargaining  chips"  to  be  traded 
away  in  negotiations.  The  Safeguard 
ABM  system  and  U.S.  troops  in  Europe 
are  important  current  examples.  But  both 
the  American  taxpayer  and  the  prospects 
for  arms  limitation  suffer,  as  both  are 
suffering  now,  when  negotiations  become 
an  excuse  for  buying  more  than  we  need. 
A  desire  to  negotiate  from  strength 
should  not  compel  arms  outlays  that  will 
be  inappropriate  even  if  negotiations  fail. 

Military  spending  programs  are  usual- 
ly justified  by  reference  to  the  country's 
global  responsibilities,  so  that  a  "new 
isolationist"  attitude  is  ascribed  to  those 
who  raise  questions.  This  alternative 
budget  rejects  the  notion  that  military 
might  is  the  only  method  by  which  the 
United  States  can  fulfill  international 
responsibilities  and  serve  the  cause  of 
freedom.  And  it  incorporates  some  of 
the  painful  lessons  of  recent  years — 
about  the  military  damage  done  to  help- 
less people  in  freedom's  name:  about  the 
relative  impotence  of  sophisticated  weap- 
ons in  forcing  other  countries  and  other 
people  to  act  in  ways  we  might  prefer. 

In  sum,  this  alternative  posture  sug- 
gests that  misleading  and  irrelevant 
planning  assumptions  should  be  discard- 
ed. Instead  the  Nation's  military  estab- 
lishment should  be  constructed,  first,  by 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  potential  danger 
of  U.S.  security  interests  and,  second,  by 
retention  of  that  portion  of  existing 
forces,  and  by  construction  of  the  new 
forces  needed  to  deter  and  defend 
against  threats  for  which  it  is  reasonable 
to  remain  actively  prepared. 

The  second  major  premise  of  this 
budget  is  that  realistic  ceilings  on  mili- 
tary spending  can  produce  Armed  Forces 


which  are  both  leaner  and  tougher  than 
those  now  in  being. 

Congressional  investigators  and  Presi- 
dential commissions  have  documented 
astonishing  waste  and  inefficiency  In 
military  programs.  Further,  defense 
planners  have  shown  a  remarkable  at- 
traction for  strategies  and  systems  which 
relate  less  to  current  and  future  condi- 
tions than  to  the  world  as  it  existed  dec- 
ades ago. 

It'  is  vain  to  hope  that  simple  admoni- 
tions will  correct  these  conditions.  Sharp 
fiscal  discipline  is  required  if  more  ef- 
ficient use  of  available  resources  is  to  be 
achieved.  Such  discipline  can  trim  both 
physical  and  intellectual  fat  from  the 
Pentagon,  and  bring  much  more  produc- 
tive capabilities  to  bear  on  strategies  and 
systems  which  are  directly  relevant  to  a 
changing  world. 

The  recommended  force  and  spending 
levels  of  this  alternative  defense  budget 
should  be  achieved  by  fiscal  1975,  with 
proportional  reductions  beginning  in 
fiscal  1973. 

This  phased  approach  allows,  first,  for 
an  appropriate  response  to  possible 
changes  in  the  threat.  The  recommended 
force  level  is  fully  adequate  to  deal  with 
dangers  which  can  be  foreseen,  based  on 
the  best  current  estimates  of  adversary 
plans.  Significant  changes  in  those  esti- 
mates as  they  are  updated  could  result 
in  adjustments  in  these  recommenda- 
tions. 

Second,  the  process  of  phased  reduc- 
tions will  allow  advance  preparations  by 
militai-y  planners,  to  assure  that  obliga- 
tions incurred  in  prior  years  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  1975  recommended  ceiling.  A  big 
share  of  actual  spending  each  year  is 
made  in  pursuit'  of  authority  granted  in 
the  year  before.  The  two  measurements 
should  be  equal  by  fiscal  1975. 

Third,  the  recommended  timetable  will 
permit  fulfillment  of  the  Government's 
obligation  to  assist  in  the  convereion  of 
excess  military  resources  into  other  pub- 
lic and  private  enterprise.  A  program  to 
meet  accumulated  civilian  needs,  apply- 
ing both  savings  from  the  military  sector 
and  general  revenues,  can  occupy  a  large 
share  of  the  facilities  freed  by  this  budg- 
et. Such  a  program  can  also  guarantee 
alternative  employment  to  all  workers 
displaced  from  the  defense  sector,  and 
reduce  economic  dependence  on  super- 
fluous military  spending. 

BALANCE    OF    FOECES 

Strategic  forces  are  maintained  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  against — by  deter- 
ring— nuclear  attack  against  the  United 
States.  Components  include  land  and  sea 
based  ballistic  missiles,  long  range  heavy 
bombers,  a  missile  warning  system  de- 
signed to  defend  our  land  based  missiles. 

In  mid-1971,  the  United  States  had 
some  4,600  offensive  force  loadings  in 
strategic  forces,  not  including  more  than 
7.000  smaller  nuclear  weapons  listed  as 
"tactical  even  though  at  least  a  propor- 
tion could  be  delivered  on  targets  in  the 
Soviet  Union  or  China.  Ofifensive  weapons 
are  carried  by  three  delivery  systems — 
1,000  Minuteman  and  54  Titan  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles — ICBM's — in 
hardened  silos  in  the  United  States;  520 
heavy  bombers — 450  B-52's  and  71  FB- 
lll's — and  656  Polaris  and  Poseidon  mis- 


siles— SLBM's — aboard  41  nuclear  sub- 
marines. 

The  Soviet  Union  had  about  2,000  of- 
fensive nuclear  force  loadings  in  mid- 
1971,  or  about  40  percent  as  many  as 
the  United  States.  This  included  1,500 
ICBM's,  175  to  195  aging  bombers,  and 
400  submarine  based  missiles.  The  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Cliina  is  expected  to 
have  a  small  ICBM  force  in  the  late 
1970's  or  early  1980's. 

There  is  no  reliable  method  of  defend- 
ing population  against  nuclear  attack. 
The  Soviet  Union  initiated  and  then 
halted  construction  of  a  small  antiballis- 
tic  missile  system  around  Moscow  in  the 
1960's.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
U.S.  capability  to  penetrate  it;  in  fact, 
the  people  it  sought  to  protect  are  prob- 
ably in  greater  danger  today.  The  U.S. 
ABM  now  under  construction,  the  Safe- 
guard system,  makes  no  pretense  of  being 
able  to  defend  population.  Instead  it  is 
justified  as  a  device  to  protect  U.S.  land 
based  missiles. 

It  follows  that  the  overriding  mission 
of  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  is  to  deter  at- 
tack by  hostile  powers,  by  demonstrating 
the  ability  to  absorb  a  first  strike  and 
then  retaliate  with  enough  force  to  in- 
flict unacceptable  damage  in  return.  The 
only  real  defense  to  nuclear  attack  is  to 
prevent  it. 

The  niunber  of  deliverable  bombs  and 
warheads  required  for  that  purpose  can- 
not be  readily  determined,  but  there  is  at 
least  one  commonseiise  limitation.  It 
would  take  roughly  200  warheads  to 
strike  all  of  the  Soviet  Union's  major 
centers  of  population  and  industry.  Dou- 
bling the  number  would  add  only  slightly 
to  the  damage  inflicted.  The  same  200 
warheads  targeted  on  Chinese  cities 
would  virtually  wipe  out  that  coim try's 
industrial  base,  and  doubling  the  number 
would  not  measurably  raise  the  damage 
to  either  industry  or  population.  So  it  is 
logical  to  conclude  that  the  guaranteed 
capability  to  deliver  200  one-metagon 
equivalents  on  separate  targets  in  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China  accomplishes 
at  or  near  the  maximum  the  United 
States  can  expect  from  the  strategy  of 
deterrence. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  proposal  that 
U.S.  forces  be  reduced  that  far.  But  the 
existence  of  4,600  force  loadings  now,  and 
as  many  as  10,000  separately  targetable 
warheads  under  the  Minuteman  III  and 
Poseidon  conversions  in  progress,  sug- 
gests that  the  United  States  plainly  keeps 
many  multiples  of  the  maximum  prac- 
tical deterrent  even  after  discounting 
weapons  that  might  fail  or  be  lost  to  an 
initial  attack. 

THE     TRIAD 

While  the  nuclear  submarines  are  by 
far  the  most  secure  elements  of  the  de- 
terrent, the  United  States  has  nonethe- 
less maintained  both  the  full  complement 
of  ICBM's  and  a  sizable  bomber  force, 
each  also  capable  of  the  assured  destruc- 
tion required  for  deterrence.  The  reten- 
tion of  three  systems,  or  the  "triad,"  has 
been  justified  by  the  thesis  that  the  ad- 
versary is  less  likely  to  pursue  efforts  to 
degrade  the  submarine  force — or  will 
have  less  money  to  spend  on  them — if 
he  must  account  for  bombers  and  mis- 
siles as  well. 
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more  carefully  planned  r^por^es  to  de-     cost  of  ma^tain'S  iLse  ?o^ts'S'  I'^w  wi5fnc?udeX"folfow?^?  ''"''  ^'  ''" 

velopments  on  the  other  side,  because  the     enough  to  warrant  retaining  them  while  Z                         following. 

deterrrent  will  continue  to  exist  even     their  value  lasts.  They  should  be  kept  in  ^^Pf  ° V"'*^* '                                  Quantity 

though  there  may  be  doubt  for  a  time    the  force,  but  under  conditions  which        San  n  mi.^.'pf '"' '-"^ 

over  the  ability  of  one  or  another  ele-     allow  the  American  people  to  rean  the        v^^lU,  missiles o 

ment  to  survive  and  penetrate   But  in    benefits,  inTothTonomfa^S  IZ^mty,  Jotmo^^SmLXef/Si^r"  '?/m 

practice,  the  managers  of  each  system     which  should  flow  from  the  triad  theory.  strategic   boXJs                ^—    ^^l^ 

have  tended  to  regard  theirs  as  the  only        As  long  as  it  can  complicate  the  de-  Manned  fighter  interceptor  "sq'Gad- 

one  available,  and  to  act  as  if  deterrence     f ense  and  counterf orce  problem  facing  ""o^s  5 

were  bound  to  fail  if  their  system  is  even     the  adversary  we  should  regard  the  triad        Army  air  defense  batteries e 

temporarily  degraded.  This  is  the  basis     as  allowing  less,  rather  than  requiring  This  force  would  include  rouehlv  ?  son 
upon  which  major  decisions  have  been     more,    haste    in    adding   new    weapon!  forc^loaSngs     Si   mai^^  t^^^ 
made  in  recent  years-MIRVing  Minute-     which  may  or  may  not  ultimately  prove  than    required'  to     nSJ^urSJceoSwl 
man  and  Poseidon  in  advance  response  to     to  be  necessarv  rfQrv,a,rl  ]1^          w   "inici   unaccepiaoie 
a  Soviet  ABM  that  did  not  develop;  inl-        OnSflc^ystems-  f^^LZ.J'^.  Potential  attacker.  The 
tiating    deployment    Of    the    Safl^uard        ??rEreseS.Suteman  is  a  potent  mn^o^T.^STr^J^r?^llSC 
ABM   in  response   to  a  pj^sible   SS-9     force  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union,  ment  of  Minuteman  m  and  Mmv  war- 
threat  to  Minuteman  even  though  there     and  it  enhances  the  prelaunch  surviv-  heads  on  Minuteman  and  other  plaiTto 
K.^f  ^^.'^  "?u**i?^^^t?"  ^^°^*  *^^  ''^P^-     ^^^^y  of  t^e  strategic  bomber  force.  In  upgrade  mrmtemSi  shou°d  be  dts^on 
bility  of  both  bombers  and  SLBM's  to     addition  it  can  be  relied  upon  for  an  in-  tinued.  The  S-^te  ICBM  concep?  is 
penetrate  during  the  time  period  when     definite  number  of  years  as  a  China-  one  of  decrea^ng  SabiS^lf  the  adver- 
the  threat  could  occur.                                    oriented  deterrent  without  modification,  sary  is  determined  to  build  icBMs  larse 
This  alarmist  approach  has  tended  to     Since  it  is  inexpensive  to  operate,  Min-  and  accurate  enough  to  destroy  our  nJs! 
aggravate  the  negative  values  of  the  triad     uteman    should   be   retained,    although  siles  in  their  silos    and  while  they  will 
1^1^  '^'''^^^If^^^  ^^^  positive.  Both  the     there  is  no  need  to  keep  the  small  force  expand  the  number  of  targets  which  can 
ABM   and   MIRV   are   ambiguous   sys-     of  Titan  ICBM's.  be  hit  by  surviving  missiles  MIRV's  wiU 
tems-while  we  may   regard   them   as        B-52  G's  and  H's  and  FB-lll's  have  a  not   make    Minutiman    less   vSnerable 
purely    defensive    programs,    they    can     strong  capability  to  penetrate  existing  prior  to  launch    On  the  other  hand   if 
readily  appear  to  the  Soviets  as  attempts     Soviet  defenses,  and  physical  age  is  not  there  is  no  determination   to   deerade 
to  undermine  their  deterrent  and  achieve     a  serious  problem  with  respect  to  the  U.S.  land-based  missiles  the  nroeramed 
a  first  strike  capability.  Because  of  the     later  models.  Considering  their  payload  upgrading  and  MIRV  deployment  will 
long  leadtimes  associated  with  these  sys-     capabUity.  a  force  of  six  B-52  squadrons  be  unnecessary   MIRV  is  not  needed  in 
tems,  the  refusal  to  tolerate  any  possible     and  three  to  four  squadrons  of  FB-lll's  order  to  penetrate  existing  Soviet  de 
degradation  of  one  or  another  element     would  constitute  targeting  flexibility  and  fenses,  and  it  could  be  deploved  more 
several  years  hence  requires  that  we  lock    payload  fully  adequate  to  maintain  an  rapidly  than  a  national  Soviet  ABM  svs- 
in  very  eariy  to  a  specific  kind  of  re-     effective  bomber  deterrent.  tem  if  such  a  system  is  contemplated 
sponse,  to  a  threat  which  may  or  may        The  Polaris /Poseidon  force  is  by  far  Deployment  of  the  Safeguard  svstem 
not  develop.                                                  the  most  reliable  and  most  important  should  be  halted,  and  further  work  on 
PROPOSED  STRATEGIC  POSTURE                   Blemcnt  of  the  nuclcar  deterrent  force,  programs  of  this  kind  should  be  con- 
When  total  U.S.  nuclear  forces  are  con-     ^5,J\v,^*^    developed    added    striking  fined  to  research  and  development  at 
sidered,  instead  of  looking  one  at  a  time    ^°     ,  ,  ^°l^f "  ^^®  Poseidon  conversions  least  until  much  more  promising  technol- 
at  component  nuclear  systems,  there  is     e,,K       •         ^    \t^i    ^  ^^  ^^^^  °^  *^  °^y  *^  available.  The  capacity  of  the  sys- 
in  the  foreseeable  future  no  reason  for     suomarmes  should  be  retamed,  and  con-  tem  to  protect  the  Minuteman  force  is 
alarm  over  the  status  of  the  U.S.  deter-     r^''^\°Pt  *"'^"°>:"ied  through  fiscal  1972  open    to    sharp    question    on    technical 
rent,  and  no  reason  for  panic  over  the  po-         ^^    ■  co^nPleted.  grounds— it  is  both  vulnerable  and  easily 
tential  degradation  of  one  or  another     y^^z!^^     ^^^I^^K^^"^}?^  f^.?.^^  °^  ^^^^^^^  saturated— and    it    promises    to    be    an 
component     of     the     force— bombers      °°^°^^^.  indicates  that  they  place  little  economic  albatross.  The  cost  of  provid- 
ICBM's  or  SLBM's— since  our  ability  to     f^JP^^^^^  °^  that  form  of  delivery;  hence  ing  this  doubtful  form  of  protection  for 
deter  will  remain  so  long  as  at  least  one     k^,  t'i^'^i,^^''*^^^/"^^^.^''^  "°*  justified  Minuteman  is  at  least  three  and  pos- 
component  remains  secure.  Moreover  we    ?^         threat.  More  significantly,  even  sibly  10  times  greater  than  the  cost  of 
have  substantial  overkill  capacity  in  the     Ji^^^     ■  *°v^ced  and  effective  bomber  the  missiles  themselves.  In  addition,  ABM 
case  of  each                                  t>  m  tiic     defense  imaginable  would  offer  little  in  construction  is  bound  to  give  the  Soviet 
So  long  as  we  do  what  is  necessary  to     TT,fifrH^Q?\^'"°*^*^^!^"\^Jr'if  ^^^'^  ^^  *^®  ^"^°"  ambiguous  signals  about  U.S.  in- 
maintain  a  credible  deterrent   we  gain     J^L^f,*^  f  t^^l'^u^ll^*,^    ^  vulnerable  tentions,  perhaps  causing  acceleration  of 
little,  while  inviting  a  great  deal  of  add^     Jo  ^ttack  by  both  ICBM  sand  SLBM's.  their  multiple  warhead   programs  and 
tional  danger  by  stressing  such  conceoL     threats  agamst  which  it  is  admittedly  adding  to  existing  dangers. 
as"nuSluSrSrlrbyfo^^^^^^         impossible  to  defend.  Hence  it  is  prudent  Prototype    development    of    the    B-1 
instincts  to  deploy  defensive  or  counter!     sSe  canabfiitv /nT  L''^^^^"'"'?^^  bomber  should  be  halted,  and  further 
force  weapons  which  are  incapable  of     Sotnr  fnr..  L^l^iJ^I  ^"^  ^"""f^  ^  "l**f;  ^^s^^^^h  and  development  and  procure- 
preventing  disastrous  damage  should  nu-     wvfn/°«„Sn    ^^"^  "n""^  '^^  ^^^'  ""^"^  decisions  should  be  aimed  at  in- 
clear  war  occur                                               ?f  *^"^f  essentially  a  surveillance  capabU-  creasing  the  potence  of  existing  bombers 
Deterrence  and  arms  stabilltv  mn^t  rp       i/          ^P  "^terceptor  force  to  deal  with  The  B-l's  performance  will  not  signifl- 
main  the  preeSnenTobTectw^^^              the  very  low  risk  of  conventional  air  at-  cantly  affect  the  feasibilitv  of  gravity 
nuclear  str'LSwUhXSreHa^c^^     ^t!t\Ty.^^^^T''^^f  ^°^''"-  ^'"^^"^-  ^^g^^dless  of  the  environment 
placed  on  th^  mcSt  secm-T  com^n^^^^^^     H.,^oH^^^""^  warfare  programs  con-  in  which  it  operates.  Work  on  SRAM- 
the  Polaris^osSSn  fleS    to  ^SSrch     noh^m  \°  ^^^^  ^^"'^.'1°^  Produced  a  ca-  short-range  attack  missile-and  SCAD- 
and  deve"opS  effoiS  thrmafn  Dri      Pf^bihty  to  detect  and  destroy  Soviet  sub-  subsonic    cruise    armed    decoy-should 
orityshoSblonproCTams  siShasPv"     ^^^'^"^es  similar  to  our  own  Polaris  fleet,  proceed     for     incorporation     into     the 
tended  rangrp^idon??'isiS^tw     !1°1T'  Tl?""  ^ao^/^^  °^  "^^  P^°-  B-52/FB-lll   force,  and  further  modi- 
the  submarine  f o^e  S  rem^n  tamune     X^      k  ^""^""^  ASW  aircraft,  nuclear  fications  of  the  B-52.  including  the  pro- 
from  attack  nnrtJaLwi  J^^^a"  immune     attack  submarines,  and  surface  ships—  posal  to  fit  new  engines   should  receive 

accS.?aSSdJmage?nar^^^^^^^^                        waTrJp,'^^r%"."°"^   ^^   '''^''^''^  ^^"^^  consideration^Studies  of  a  Ssi! 

At  the  same  tiSie  fherpipmnfn^  I^^^^     7^    "^"l^o  ^^^  t^^  enormous  striking  ble  follow-on  should  concentrate  on  a 

reasons  hot^mn^Jo^i  remain  good     force  of  Soviet  submarines  with  nuclear  bomber  designed  principally  for  a  stand- 

rSon  of  e^Sw^T^^ivl''?""™*''  ^°5     "^^^P^""  ""^^^  *  '°^  ^^^fense  capabUity  off   role,    armed    with   a    longe?   raSge 

a  oStion  of  hnm£^  f^  ^  ^"""T'  ^^     ^'J"^  *o "°  **«f«^  a'  a"'  defense  against  follow-on  to  SRAM.                             ^ 

a  portion  of  bomber  forces,  as  long  as     conventional     submarine     weapons     is  Primarily  because  it  is  umiecessary 
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given  the  current  state  of  Soviet  de- 
fenses, the  conversion  of  Polaris  to  Po- 
seidon should  be  halted  after  seven  con- 
versions. There  is  no  compelling  present 
reason  to  deploy  MIRV  as  an  ABM  pene- 
trator,  particularly  with  sonae  conver- 
sions already  completed  against  the 
fledgling  Soviet  ABM,  and  if  such  a  re- 
quirement does  develop  there  will  be  am- 
ple time  to  convert  the  remainder  of  the 
force.  If  there  is  a  threat  to  U.S.  sea- 
bEised  missiles,  and  none  can  be  fore- 
seen at  present,  it  is  likely  to  come  from 
a  growing  capability  to  detect  and  co- 
ordinate an  attack  on  the  submarine 
fleet.  The  primary  research  and  devel- 
opment effort  should,  therefore,  be  con- 
centrated on  that  issue.  The  United 
States  should  get  ready  for  a  production 
option  on  longer  range  sea-based  mis- 
siles, and  should  continue  to  examine 
the  more  costly  ULMS  alternative. 

The  United  States  has  a  great  interest 
in  a  strong  and  thorough  ASW  research 
and  development  effort,  both  for  conven- 
tional and  nuclear  war  contingencies.  In 
addition  to  enhancing  our  own  capabili- 
ties, research  can  help  measure  what  is 
technically  feasible  in  the  ASW  field, 
thus  pointing  the  way  to  countermeas- 
ures  which  could  preserve  the  security  of 
the  U.S.  SLBM  force  in  the  face  of  So- 
viet ASW  programs.  At  the  same  time 
extreme  caution  should  be  practiced  in 
further  deployments,  both  because  of  the 
risks  to  stability  and  because  slight  in- 
cremental improvements  in  ASW  capa- 
bilities are  unlikely  to  justify  the  costs 
involved. 

GENERAI,    PtmPOSE    FORCES 

General  purpose  forces  are  those 
maintained  to  protect  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  and  interests  against  con- 
ventional or  nonnuclear  threats.  The  pri- 
mary elements  are  ground  combat  and 
support  forces,  tactical  air,  airlift  and 
sealift,  amphibious  landing  forces,  anti- 
submarine warfare,  and  tactical  nuclear 
weapons. 

SPECIAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

While  the  numerical  balance  of  forces 
does  have  a  significant  bearing  on  allied 
ability  to  deter  or  successfully  conclude 
a  conventional  war,  it  is  still  misleading 
to  evaluate  posture  on  the  basis  of  num- 
ber alone. 

For  example,  the  United  States  does 
not  and  need  not  maintain  active  con- 
ventional forces  for  the  fxill  duration  of 
any  major  conflict.  Additional  forces  can 
be  mobilized  if  war  does  occur;  hence,  the 
primary  objectives  of  active  forces  in 
being  are,  first,  to  deter  war  by  notifying 
the  adversary  that  he  will  be  denied  a 
quick  victory  and,  second,  to  prevent 
serious  losses  while  rapid  mobilization  is 
underway. 

Nor  does  the  United  States  maintain 
active  forces  to  meet  all  major  contin- 
gencies simultaneously.  Considering  their 
bitter  disputes  over  both  ideology  and 
territory,  for  example,  it  is  exceedingly 
imprcrfoable  that  the  United  States  would 
be  required  to  take  on  both  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union  at  the  same  time.  On 
the  contrary,  their  rivalry  detracts  from 
the  aggressive  warmaking  capacity  of 
each  because  they  must  both  keep  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  forces  on  their  com- 
mon border. 


Force  planning  should  also  be  influ- 
enced by  the  recognition  that  very  little 
is  required  for  the  defense  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States  against  conven- 
tional attack.  Because  its  geographic 
characteristics  are  ideally  suited  for  de- 
fense, it  is  safe  to  say  that;^  no  country 
in  the  world  is  within  reach  of  the  num- 
bers and  kinds  of  forces  which  would 
be  reqiiired  to  pose  a  serious  conven- 
tional threat  to  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  the  great  majority  of  all 
U.S.  conventional  forces  exist  either  for 
the  protection  of  American  interests  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  or  for  the  ful- 
flUment  of  commitments  to  help  preserve 
the  security  of  other  countries. 

It  follows  that  the  capability  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  its  convenional 
war  objectives  is  only  a  part  of  total  al- 
lied capability.  When  determining  total 
capacity  to  deter  war,  or  to  conclude  It 
successfully  once  begim,  it  is  proper 
and  necessary  to  factor  in  the  military 
forces  of  other  countries  whose  security 
is  of  sufficient  concern  to  the  United 
States  to  warrant  regarding  an  attack 
against  them  as  equivalent  to  an  attack 
on  the  United  States. 

THE  BALANCE  OF  FORCES 

The  United  States  maintains  active 
conventional  military  forces  for  three 
broad  geographical  areas;  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  Europe,  and  Asia.  No  forces 
are  programed  for  Africa.  However, 
the  Middle  East  represents  an  important 
contingency. 

First.  Western  Hemisphere:  One  land 
division  and  one  carrier  task  force  are 
currently  allocated  to  a  possible  Latin 
American  contingency. 

Although  there  is  continuing  concern 
about  a  possible  Soviet  submarine  base 
in  Cuba,  neither  China  nor  the  Soviet 
Union  has  military  bases  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  hence,  the  earmarking  of 
active  U.S.  forces  to  the  region  must  be 
seen  as  a  reaction  to  whatever  indigenous 
threat  exists.  Neither  of  the  two  socialist 
countries  in  the  region,  Cuba  and  Chile, 
has  sufRcient  military  establishment  to 
conduct  successful  overt  military  actions 
against  its  neighbors,  nor  is  such  action 
deemed  likely. 

Second.  Europe:  The  majority  of  U.S. 
Active  and  Reserve  Forces  are  allocated 
to  the  defense  of  Elurope,  fulfilling  the 
commitment  imdertaken  through  U.S. 
membership  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  The  formal  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  NATO  involves  about  eight 
ground  divisions,  12  land-based  air  wings, 
and  two  carrier  task  forces. 

Current  planning  sets  higher  force  lev- 
els for  Europe,  however,  including  nine 
active  land  divisions,  eight  Army  and  one 
Marine,  with  about  four  and  one-third 
of  those  divisions  stationed  in  Europe; 
four  carrier  task  forces,  two  stationed  in 
the  Mediterranean  at  all  times;  sixteen 
tactical  air  wings  based  on  land;  plus  up 
to  six  National  Guard  and  Reserve  divi- 
sions and  an  equal  number  of  Reserve 
tactical  air  wings. 

Active  allied  land  forces  assigned  to 
NATO  and  present  on  the  central  front, 
encompassing  West  Germany,  Den- 
mark, and  the  Benelux  coimtries,  include 
approximately  794,000  men,  with  the 
largest  numbers  coming  from  West  Ger- 
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many— 326,000,  and  the  United  States— 
200,000 — respectively.  Excluding  the 
United  States,  regular  Armed  Forces  in 
NATO  totjd  about  2.9  million  men,  plus 
another  3.8  million  if  trained  Reserves 
are  included. 

The  alliance  also  has  approximately 
2,100  deployed  aircraft  in  combat-ready 
status,  plus  large  numbers  of  sophisti- 
cated conventional  land  weapons  such  as 
tanks  and  artillery  and  antitank  weap- 
ons. 

A  medium-range  calculation  of  War- 
saw Pact  forces  puts  total  active  man- 
power on  the  central  front,  encompass- 
ing East  Germany,  Poland,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia on  the  pact  side,  at  about  685,- 
000,  including  285,000  Soviet  troops.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  Soviet  Union,  Warsaw  Pact 
coimtries  maintain  about  970,000  active 
armed  forces,  plus  another  1.9  million 
trained  reserves.  The  Warsaw  Pact  has 
approximately  2,900  tactical  aircraft  de- 
ployed in  Europe.  While  that  is  larger 
than  the  comparable  NATO  figure,  it  also 
accounts  for  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  total  tactical  aircraft  of  the  countries 
involved.  NATO  forces  could  be  aug- 
mented by  aircraft  stationed  elsewhere 
to  achieve  an  overall  superiority. 

But  a  more  relevant  comparison  is  one 
which  considers  the  numbers  and  kinds 
of  forces  which  would  be  available  in  the 
first  few  days,  up  to  the  first  month. 

Based  on  present  deployments,  the 
Warsaw  Pact  has  275,000  men  in  East 
Germany  which  would  be  available  on 
the  first  day  of  fighting.  NATO  has  583,- 
000  stationed  in  West  Germany — a  clear 
margin  of  superiority. 

Within  15  days  the  pact  could  mobilize 
another  547,000  from  troops  stationed  in 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary, 
while  NATO  could  add  198,000  more  from 
the  Benelux  coimtries  and  from  Italy.  At 
this  stage  the  pact  would  have  a  small 
numerical  advantage. 

By  the  30th  day,  the  pact  could  con- 
ceivably add  another  585,000  troops  from 
the  European  U.S.S.R.,  Bulgaria,  and 
Romania,  bringing  the  committed  total 
to  1.4  million.  NATO,  meanwhile,  could 
add  another  604,000  from  Britain,  Can- 
ada, Italy,  France,  Greece,  and  Turkey, 
bringing  the  total  to  almost  the  same  size 
as  the  pact  force. 

But  this  comparison  assumes  no  de- 
ployments to  Europe  from  approximately 
eight  and  two-thirds  active  divisions,  or 
about  400,000  men,  from  the  United 
States,  nor  does  it  assume  the  use  of 
NATO  member  forces  other  than  those 
explicitly  earmarked  to  the  alliance.  The 
United  States  is  acquiring  the  capacity, 
with  a  programed  fleet  of  C-5A  transport 
aircraft,  to  move  as  many  as  560,000 
troops  and  supplies  each  month,  many 
of  which  could  clearly  arrive  well  before 
the  first  30  days  of  flghting  had  been 
completed.  And  to  the  extent  they  are 
ready  forces,  it  seems  quite  likely  that 
other  NATO  members  would  speedily 
commit  additional  forces  if  an  invasion 
threatening  their  territory  did,  in  fact, 
occur.  On  the  other  side,  however,  the 
30-day  scenario  would  have  employed  all 
available  Soviet  combat  manpower  in 
Europe. 

Under  the  most  realistic  plarming  as- 
sumption, therefore,  NATO  clearly  has 
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more  than  enough  forces  to  repel  a  pact 
attack. 

Third.  Asia:  Aside  from  Japan,  Tai- 
wan, Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  pos- 
sibly South  Korea,  Asia  is  seen  as  having 
only  a  marginal  bearing  on  vital  Ameri- 
can interests.  Two  other  factors,  the  na- 
ture of  possible  threats  to  the  internal 
security  of  Asian  nations  and  the  lim- 
ited scope  of  external  conventional 
threats,  should  also  have  a  bearing  on 
U.S.  force  planning  for  Asia. 

Active  U.S.  baseline  forces  for  Asia, 
above  and  beyond  the  Vietnam  buildup, 
have  included  six  Army  and  two  Marine 
divisions,  two  of  the  eight  in  Korea  and 
the  remainder  deployed  on  island  bases 
and  in  the  United  States;  and  seven  car- 
rier based  and  eight  land  based  air  wings. 
Among  allied  forces.  South  Korea,  with 
continuing  assistance  from  the  United 
States,  has  developed  an  extremely  po- 
tent  570,000-man   force.   In   Southeast 
Asia  the  combined  forces  of  the  South 
Vietnamese,    Laotian,   Cambodian,   and 
Thai  Governments  outnimiber  by  sub- 
stantial margins  those  of  North  Vietnam 
and  indigenous  revolutionary  organiza- 
tions, but  they  nevertheless  appear  to  be 
lacking  an  important  elements  of  a  suc- 
cessful defense  effort.  Elsewhere  in  Asia, 
the    Chiang   Kai-shek   government   on 
Taiwan  maintains  more  than  one-half 
million  active  forces,  Japan  has  had  ap- 
proximately one-quarter  million  in  re- 
cent years,  India  has  roughly  900,000, 
Indonesia    approximately    350,000,    and 
Pakistan  275,000.  In  several  cases— as  in 
Japan,  Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  Indone- 
sia, Australia,  and  New  Zealand — geog- 
raphy is  at  least  as  great  a  deterrent  to 
attack  as  military  force. 

Opposing  forces  in  Northeast  Asia  in- 
clude about  370.000  North  Korean  troops, 
significantly  fewer  than  those  in  South 
Korea.  In  Southeast  Asia  the  major  Com- 
munist power — North  Vietnam — has  be- 
tween one-quarter  and  one-half  as  many 
active  armed  forces  as  South  Vietnam. 
The  primary  source  of  U.S.  concern  in 
Asia  has  been  the  People's  Republic  of 
Cliina,   with  armed   forces   numbering 
roughly  2.5  million.  However,  the  degree 
of  concern  should  be  moderated  by  a 
number  of  factors.  The  training  and 
orientation  of  China's  armies  have  con- 
centrated on  defense,  and  the  military  in 
China  is  an  integral  part  of  the  coun- 
try's administrative  machinery,  made  up 
as  much  of  civil  servants  as  of  soldiers. 
Large  proportions  of  the  armed  forces 
are  massed  along  the  common  border 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  provinces 
across  from  the  island  of  Taiwan.  Naval 
forces  are  primarily  coastal  ships  with- 
out a  capability  for  operations  on  open 
seas.  The  great  majority  of  Chinese  air- 
craft  are   older   model   Soviet  fighter- 
interceptors.     Because     of     inadequate 
transportation    facilities,    the    People's 
Republic  would  face  massive  difficulties 
in  mounting  an  expeditionary  force  of 
any  size  for  any  duration. 

Thus  there  is  little  cause  for  worry 
about  cggressive  operations  from  China. 
The  country's  capacity  for  self-defense 
is  formidable  indeed,  but  Chinese  leaders 
have  not  placed  priority  on  offensive 
capabilities. 


ALLIED  AND  OPPOSING  FORCES  AT  SEA 

While  their  maintenance  must,  of 
course,  be  generally  related  to  specific 
land-war  contingencies,  U.S.  naval  forces 
operate  in  a  theater  of  their  own,  rele- 
vant to  any  major  conflict  and  to  many 
minor  ones.  They  have  two  primary  pur- 
poses: flrst,  the  projection  of  force 
ashore,  as  in  the  case  of  Marine  amphib- 
ious landings,  carrier-based  tactical  air- 
power,  and  standoff  shelling  of  land 
targets;  and,  second,  control  of  the  seas, 
including  principally  the  protection  of 
warships  used  for  the  flrst  purpose  and 
of  commercial  and  supply  shipping.  Some 
elements,  such  as  aircraft  carriers,  de- 
stroyers, and  cruisers,  have  capabilities 
and  missions  related  to  both  general 
purposes. 

The  U.S.  Navy  consists  of  some  700 
ships.  The  bulk  of  general  purpose  naval 
forces,  excluding  Polaris /Poseidon  sub- 
marines, is  built  around  aircraft  carriers, 
vessels  which  have  no  counterpart  among 
Communist  powers.  In  fiscal  1972  the 
operative  carrier  fleet  included  12  attack 
carriers— CVA's— with  61  tactical  air 
squadrons,  plus  two  antisubmarine  war- 
fare carriers — CVS's — and  one  experi- 
mental dual  purpose  attack /ASW  car- 
rier. 

The  amphibious  landing  capacity  cur- 
rently maintained  is  sufficient  to  land 
one  and  one-third  division-sized  Marine 
amphibious  forces — or  four  brigades — al- 
though plans  have  been  laid  to  increase 
the  landing  capacity  to  one  and  two- 
thirds  divisions. 

Military  sealift  capacity  is  supplied  by 
98  troopships,  cargoships.  and  tankers, 
with  potential  augmentation  from  com- 
mercial shipping.  As  compared  to  World 
War  n  a  substantially  larger  proportion 
of  lift  capacity,  for  men  and  smaller  sup- 
plies and  equipment,  is  now  supplied  by 
air. 

Surface  and  imdersea  combatant 
forces  are  assigned  primarily  to  the  pro- 
tection and  imderway  replenishment  of 
carrier,  amphibious  landing,  and  sealift 
ships.  On  the  surface,  we  program  227 
missile  cruisers,  frigates,  destroyers,  and 
ocean  escorts,  plus  a  number  of  special 
piupose  ships  such  as  minesweepers,  and 
numerous  small  craft.  We  have  a  total 
of  95  submarines,  of  which  55  will  be 
nuclear  powered.  Four  additional  nuclear 
powered  subs  will  become  operational 
during  the  year. 

The  protection  of  nonmilitary  ship- 
ping is  assigned  almost  entirely  to  allied 
naval  forces,  with  some  help  from  U.S. 
reserve  ships  and  amphibious  assault  es- 
corts. U.S.  allies  in  both  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  have  substantial  naval  capa- 
bilities, primarily  in  the  category  of  es- 
cort ships  in  which  they  outnumber  the 
United  States.  They  also  have  a  quantity 
of  attack  submarines. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  the  only  potential 
U.S.  adversary  with  significant  naval 
forces.  They  presently  include  an  esti- 
mated 215  major  surface  combat  ships, 
264  conventional  submarines,  and  8*7 
nuclear  subs,  plus  a  number  of  minor 
combatants  comparable  to  U.S.  forces 
of  the  same  kind,  but  with  a  heavier 
orientation  toward  short-range  surface- 
to-surface  missiles.  None  of  the  Soviet 


Union's  Warsaw  Pact  allies  has  a  signifi- 
cant naval  capability.  In  combination 
they  possess  only  eight  major  surface 
ships  and  eight  conventional  submarines. 
The  People's  Republic  of  China  has  a 
few  submarines  and  many  patrol  craft, 
but  no  major  surface  ships. 

CONCLUSIONS   AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

When  considered  in  terms  of  the 
threats  against  which  it  is  reasonable  to 
prepare — and  against  which  military 
might  can  be  a  relevant  response — the 
U.S.  defense  posture  is  not  only  fully  ade- 
quate but  excessive.  It  includes  an  un- 
questioned capability  to  defend  the 
United  States  against  conventional  at- 
tack, plus  more  active  forces  than  are 
necessary,  in  combination  with  those  of 
allied  countries,  to  deter  attack  upon  or 
resist  aggression  against  areas  elsewhere 
in  the  world  where  the  United  States 
has  a  combined  defense  commitment  and 
vital  security  interest. 

A  prudent  U.S.  Military  Establishment 
for  the  1970's  must  account  for  condi- 
tions and  perceptions  which  differ  sharp- 
ly from  those  which  have  inspired  de- 
fense policy  for  the  past  two  decades. 
The  economic  vitality  of  Europe  should 
allow  fulflUment  of  our  priority  commit- 
ments in  that  region  with  substantially 
reduced  general  purposes  force  levels. 
The  growing  separation  of  inclination 
and  interest  among  Communist  countries 
inevitably  reduces  the  combinations  of 
forces  against  which  it  is  necessary  to 
remain  prepared,  and,  in  fact,  tends  to 
reduce  the  forces  each  might  be  able  to 
commit  against  the  United  States  or  our 
allies.  Nuclear  weapons,  while  they  are 
maintained  primarily  to  deter  nuclear 
war,  also  play  a  role  in  preventing  con- 
ventional conflict  between  major  powers 
because  of  the  grave  risk  of  escalation  to 
disastrous  nuclear  confrontation — a  risk 
which  is  plain  to  both  sides  and  which 
doubtless  serves  as  a  restraining  influ- 
ence on  the  actions  of  both.  A  nimiber 
of  diverse  factors — an  improved  under- 
standing of  the  limitations  and  orienta- 
tion of  China's  military  establishment, 
the  comparative  strength  of  Taiwan  and 
South  Korea,  the  economic  vitality  of 
Japan,  the  lessons  of  the  Vietnam  ex- 
perience with  respect  to  the  limited  util- 
ity of  American  military  involvements 
in  Asia — also  suggest  room  for  substan- 
tial reductions  in  Asia-oriented  forces. 

Along  with  threat-related  adjustments, 
significant  savings  could  be  made 
through  incorporation  of  a  more  efficient 
defense  philosophy  established  to  pro- 
duce more  combat  capability  than  at 
present  per  dollar  of  investment.  There 
is  room  for  a  broad  range  of  operating 
efficiencies  ranging  from  methods  of 
procuring  major  weapons  systems  to 
manpower  rotation  policies.  Costs  could 
be  reduced  markedly  by  abandonment  of 
attempts  to  retain  tactics  and  systems 
which  have  become  strategically  obsolete. 
Unnecessary  sophistication  of  weapons 
and  duplication  of  missions  among  the 
four  services  account  for  manj*  billions 
of  dollars  o^  needless  military  spending 
each  year. 
On  specific  general  purpose  forces: 
Europe:  The  highest  priority  U.S.  de- 
fense commitment  is  to  Europe.  In  the 
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absence  of  mutual  reductions  on  both 
sides,  U.S.  land  forces  available  for  serv- 
ice in  that  theater  should  not  be  reduced 
below  the  eight  divisions  and  14  air 
wings  composing  the  apportioned  share 
of  the  United  States.  However,  that  com- 
mitment can  be  fulfilled  in  the  context 
of  a  reduction  in  forces  stationed  on 
European  soil,  without  reducing  the  over- 
all capability  of  the  alliance  to  deter  or 
defend  against  an  attack  from  the  War- 
saw Pact,  because  of  the  capability  for 
rapid  redeployment  in  the  case  of  attack 
or  ominous  enemy  buildups,  and  because 
the  alliance  can  marshal  clear  numerical 
superiority  for  the  initial  stages  of  any 
conflict.  This  course,  while  suggested  by 
a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  balance  of 
forces  in  Europe,  is  also  strongly  sup- 
ported by  economic  considerations. 

Therefore,  two  and  one-third  of  the 
four  and  one-third  active  U.S.  divisions 
presently  stationed  in  Europe  should  be 
returned  to  the  United  States,  leaving 
two  divisions  in  Europe.  With  appropri- 
ate withdrawals  of  command  support 
forces,  this  redeployment  should  return 
roughly  170,000  men,  leaving  130,000. 

This  shift  requires  that  six  U.S.  land 
divisions  be  available  for  deployment  to 
Europe,  and  thus  not  available  for  pur- 
poses other  than  another  major  contin- 
gency. The  six  divisions  based  in  the 
United  States  should  include  one  Marine 
and  five  Army  divisions,  augmented  by 
a  substantial  proportion  of  reserve 
forces.  Since  the  prospect  of  an  amphib- 
ious landing  requirement  in  Europe  must 
be  seen  as  extremely  remote,  and  prob- 
ably unfeasible  should  the  condition 
arise,  the  Marine  division  need  not  have 
an  amphibious  capability.  These  recom- 
mendations would  leave  NATO  with 
some  430,000  troops  in  Germany  and 
ready  on  the  first  day  of  fighting — a 
clear  margin  of  superiority.  By  the  30th 
day.  through  deployment  from  the 
United  States  and  other  allies,  NATO 
could  have  1.5  million  men  involved, 
compared  to  about  1.4  million  for  the 
pact — assuming  that  the  Soviet  Union 
could  motivate  forces  from  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary  for  an  ad- 
venture in  Western  Europe.  Thus,  it 
would  leave  the  pact  with  no  opportimity 
to  achieve  the  2-to-l  margin  of  superi- 
ority generally  required  to  gain  a  con- 
ventional war  advantage. 

Current  overall  NATO  air  superiority 
also  allows  a  cut  in  tactical  air  forces 
effectively  allocated  to  Europe.  Instead 
of  the  present  estimated  22,  the  United 
States  should  maintain  16  air  wings 
ready  for  action  in  Europe — four  carrier/ 
based — including  one  in  the  Mediter^ 
ranean — one  double  Marine  wing,  and  ;i 
Air  Force  wings.  Two  carriers  would 
on  station  at  alliimes. 

Asia:  The  first  priority  with  respect  to 
Asian  contingencies  should  be  the  speedy 
end  of  U.S.  involvement  in  the  Indochina 
conflict.  All  land  and  air  forces,  includ- 
ing ground  troops  in  Thailand,  should  be 
withdrawn  as  quickly  as  that  can  be  ac- 
complished consistently  with  their  safety, 
upon  the  single  condition  that  U.S.  pris- 
oners of  war  be  released. 

Considering  prevailing  military  bal- 
ances and  political  conditions  in  Asia, 
there  is  no  immediate  threat  of  aggres- 
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sive  military  action  requiring  or  justify- 
ing the  retention  of  U.S.  land  forces  in 
the  theater.  The  remaining  division  in 
South  Korea  should  also  be  returned  to 
the  United  States,  since  that  country  has 
achieved  unmistakable  military  superior- 
ity over  the  North. 

United  States  interests  and  commit- 
ments with  respect  to  Japan  and  Taiwan 
will  not  be  threatened  in  the  foreseeable 
future  by  limited  Chinese  conventional 
capabilities,  and  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land are  protected  not  only  by  natural 
barriers  to  attack  but  also  by  their  own 
considerable  defense  capabilities.  There- 
fore, there  is  no  present  need  to  maintain 
active  or  reserve  land  divisions  in  the 
United  States  with  an  exclusive  high 
priority  allocation  toward  Asia.  Any  fore- 
seeable threat  can  be  countered  by  the 
maintenance  of  one  carrier-based  tactical 
air  wing  on  Pacific  assignment  and  seven 
land-based  wings,  for  a  total  of  eight 
wdngs.  Asia-oriented  air  wings  based  in 
the  United  States  would  also  be  available 
for  minor  contingencies  elsewhere. 

Western  Hemisphere:  There  is  a  slight 
risk  of  military  action  in  Latin  America 
which  might  call  for  the  involvement  of 
U.S.  forces,  justifying  some  preparation 
in  light  of  the  special  relationship  dic- 
tated by  the  proximity  of  the  region  to 
the  United  States.  The  present  allocation 
of  one  land  division  should  be  main- 
tained, but  it  is  not  necessary  to  assign 
a  carrier  task  force  because  of  the  virtual 
assurance  that  land  bases  will  be  avail- 
ble,  at  much  lower  cost,  in  the  event  that 
air  forces  are  required. 

Strategic  reserve:  At  least  two  active 
land-based  divisions  should  remain  avail- 
able as  a  strategic  reserve,  for  defense  of 
the  continental  United  States  against 
unforeseen  contingencies.  Considering 
the  probable  warning  that  would  have  to 
precede  any  conventional  attack  on  this 
country,  these  divisions  could  easily  be 
augmented  by  activation  of  reserve  imits, 
as  well  as  by  actifve  theater  forces  based 
in  the  United  Stat^ 

Naval  forces:  The  rand  and  air  force 
structure  outlined  above\contemplates  six 
carrier-based  tactical  air  wings,  thus  re- 
quiring retention  of  six  modem  attack 
carriers.  The  other  m^jor  veliicle  for 
projection  of  sea-bas^d  force  ashore 
would  be  the  single  Marine  expeditionary 
force,  or  capacity  for  ai^phibious  landing 
of  one  Marine  division.  Since  the  ASW 
role  can  be  performed  at  less  cost  and 
with  greater  effectiveness  by  land-based 
aircraft,  the  newji<}sture  should  include 
no-imtisiibmartfie  carriers. 
■^  The  first  major  naval  requirement  is 
for  escorts  and  for  underway  replenish- 
ment ships  to  accompany  the  surface 
fleet.  The  base  force  for  surface  shipping 
begins  at  38  ASW  escorts  and  45  AAW/ 
-ASW^escects,  plus  the  carriers,  replen- 
ishment ship^,>,and  amphibious  landing 
craft.  J 

However,  aa<JitiGnal  destroyers  and 
frigates  should  be  programed  for  fire 
support — bombardment  of  land  targets 
from  sea  positions — for  escort  of  sealift 
and  commercial  shipping — now  assigned 
priniailly  to  reserve  ships  and  allied 
naval  forces,  and  to  make  up  a  portion 
of  the  lost  show  of  force  capacity  in- 
curred by  retiring  carriers,  as  well  as  to 
serve  as  insurance  backup  to  those  spe- 
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clflcally  assigned  above.  A  total  of  130 
escorts  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  these 
objectives. 

The  retirement  of  ASW  carriers  leaves 
a  need  to  make  up  some  loss  in  aggre- 
gate protection  of  surface  ships  against 
enemy  submarines,  and  also  against  sur- 
face sliips  with  long-range  missiles.  This 
need  can  best  be  fulfilled  by  nuclear- 
powered  submarines  with  improved 
weapons  systems  and  speed  and  silence 
characteristics.  The  United  States  should 
build  toward  a  total  of  84  nuclear  attack 
submarines. 

Other  naval  requirements  include  a 
slightly  larger  sealift  capacity  than  is 
presently  in  being,  since  the  design  of 
modern  commercial  shipping  makes  it 
less  readily  transferable  to  military  pur- 
poses. 

Summary:  The  force  structure  out- 
lined above  would  conform  to  the  fol- 
lowing totals  and  rough  allocations: 


Asia 

and 

Western 

Hemis-    Strategic 

Type  of  force 

Europe 

phere    Reserves 

Total 

live  Army 

^  divisions  s 

7 

1               2 

10 

Active  Marine 

.    divisions  3 

1 

2 

Reserve  land 

divisions* 

- 

2 

9 

Navy  air  wings 

2 

6 

Air  Force  tactical 

wings 

7 

18 

Airlift 

(squadrons)  >.. 

4 

18 

Marine  tactical 

wings 

1 

2 

Naval  forces: ' 

Attack 

carriers' 

4 

2  

6 

Nu«<e3ts5ttack 
submartres.. 

42 

42 

84 

Escort  ships  ... 

80 

50 

130 

Amphibious 

assault  ships.. 

56 

56 

Replenish- 

ment ships,' 

cargoships. 

and  troop- 

ships  

50 

30 

80 

>  Contingencies  in  Asia  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  are 
sufficiently  remote  to  allow  allocation  of  land  forces  stationed 
in  the  United  States  to  both.  If  they  were  to  coincide,  U.S. 
based  forces  oriented  toward  Europe  could  be  diverted,  con- 
sistent with  the  m  war  planning  assumption. 

'  Active  Army  divisions  allocated  to  Europe  include  2  based  in 
Europe  and  5  based  in  the  United  States. 

3  The  Marine  division  oriented  toward  Asia  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere  would  have  an  amphibious  landing  capability;  the 
other   would    not. 

*  Reserves  would  be  maintained  primarily  for  augmentation 
of  Europe-oriented  forces,  but  would  be  available  for  any  major 
contingency. 

'  Airlift  squadrons  include  4  squadrons  of  C  5's  and  14  squad- 
rons of  C  141's  and  other  aircraft.  The  C  5's  should  all  be  alloca- 
ted toward  Europe. 

» The  allocation  of  naval  forces  Is  only  a  rough  calculation, 
flowing  primarily  from  the  apportionment  of  earners  and 
amphibious  landing  forces  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

'  All  6  earners  will  have  been  constructed  since  1960,  and  will 
thus  require  less  time  in  port  than  the  existing  larger  and,  on 
the  average,  older  force,  3  carriers  will  thus  be  on  station  at  all 
times. 

•  Reflects  fewer  replenishment  ships  than  at  present,  account- 
ing for  reductions  in  carrier  task  forces,  and  an  increase  in  sealift 
capacity. 

MODERNIZATION 

In  the  wake  of  scandalous  problems 
with  weapons  procurement  in  recent 
years,  it  is  clear  that  rigorous  new  dis- 
cipline must  be  applied  to  the  acquisition 
of  new  weapons  systems  and  military 
equipment  and  suppUes  of  all  kinds. 
Several  overriding  general  rules  should 
be  observed. 

First,  more  careful  scrutiny  of  mili- 
tary research  and  development  programs 
is  an  absolute  necessity,  to  assure  that 


research  which  cannot  be  expected  to 
lead  to  viable  military  systems  is  stopped 
or  held  at  low  levels  before  it  has  used 
up  funds  far  in  excess  of  any  potential 
worth. 

Second,  modernization  and  upgrading 
of  existing  forces  must  be  constantly  re- 
examined to  assure  that  the  strategies 
for  which  replacement  systems  are  de- 
signed remain  viable  in  the  light  of  ad- 
vancing technology  among  potential  ad- 
versaries. 

Third,  unnecessary  sophistication  of 
weapons  systems  and  the  Incorporation 
of  doubtful  technology  must  be  avoided. 

Fourth,  military  procurement  agencies 
must  understand  that  cost  is  an  object. 
While  combat  effectiveness  must  obvi- 
ously play  a  preeminent  role  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  equipment  which  is  directly 
related  to  combat,  a  large  share  of  total 
military  procurement  Involves  goods  and 
services  which  have  only  indirect  rele- 
vance, or  no  relevance  at  all,  to  battle- 
field conditions.  Such  items  should  be 
procured  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Fifth,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
resist  vast  outlays  for  major  new  weap- 
ons systems  which  promise  only  slight 
improvements  In  military  proficiency. 
The  maintenance  of  a  substantial  re- 
search and  development  program  as- 
sures that  deployed  weapons  will  always 
fall  short  of  what  is  within  the  realm  of 
scientific  possibility.  Procurement  should 
be  postponed  imtil  there  is  both  a  sig- 
nificant margin  of  Improvement  and  a 
demonstrable  need  for  incorporation  of 
the  improvement  into  the  active  force 
structure. 

Sixth,  miUtary  force  plarmers  should 
be  aware  that  more  efifective  weapons 
systems  allow  fulfillment  of  the  same 
mission  with  fewer  weapons — that  with- 
in the  context  of  any  given  threat  new 
weapons  can  replace  old,  less  effective 
models  on  less  than  a  one-for-one  basis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  four 
summary  tables  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Summary   Tables 
Military  personnel : 
Army   

Navy    

Marine  Corps 

Air  Force 


648,  000 
471 , 000 
140,  000 
476,  000 


Subtotal,  active  duty 1,735,000 

Reserves   600,000 

National   Guard 250,000 


Total   2,585,000 

Civilian  personnel 761,000 

Strategic  forces: 

Mlnuteman  Missiles 1,000 

Polaris  (submarines/missiles) 34/544 

Poseidon    (submarines/mlssUes) 7/112 

Strategic  Bombers   (B-52's  and 

FB-lirs)    200 

Manned  Fighter-Interceptor 

Squadrons    s 

Air  Defense  Firing  Batteries 8 

General  purposes  forces: 
Land  Forces 

Army  divisions lo 

Marine  divisions 2 

Tactical  Air  Forces : 

Air  Force   Wings ig 

Navy  Attack  Wings 1  e 

Marine  Corps  uouble  Wings 2 

Naval  Forces : 

Attack  Carriers g 


Nuclear  Attack  Submarines 

Escort  Ships 

Amphibious  Assault  Ships 

Troopships,  cargoships.  Replenishment 

Ships 

Airlift  Forces: 
Aircraft  Squadrons 

C-5A 

C-141  and  other 

(2)   Proposed  strategic  program  costs- 
Strategic  Forces: 

Mlnuteman  

Polaris/Poseidon 

B-52/FB-111   __._ 

SRAM/SCAD 

Bomber  Defense 

Surveillance 

Safeguard 


69 

130 

66 

80 


4 

14 

■1975 


$0.2 
2.9 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  strategic  forces 5. 4 


Intelligence  and  communications 3.2 

Research  and  development 2.5 

Supply  and  maintenance i.o 

Training,  medical  and  other  personnel 

activities 1.4 

Administration .g 


Total,  strategic  forces 14.  i 


Operating  outlays $7.6 

Investment  outlays 6.5 


14.1 


(3)    Proposed  general  purpose  forces 
program  costs — 1975 

General  piupose  forces $17. 9 

Intelligence  and  communications 2. 3 

Airlift  and  sealift 1.  5 

Guard  and  reserve 3. 2 

Research  and  development 3.  0 

Central  supply  and  maintenance 4.1 

Training,  medical  and  other  personnel 

activities 6. 1 

Administration 1.2 

Support  to  other  nations .  6 

Military  assistance .  g 


Total  general  purpose  forces 40.7 


Operating   outlays 26.5 

Investment  outlays 14.2 


Total   40.7 

(4)    Total  program  costs — 1975 
{billions  of  1975  dollars) 

Military  personnel $18.6 

Military  retired  pay 5.  1 

Civilian    payroll 10.2 


Subtotal,  pay 33.  9 

Equipment,   supplies,   and   services 20.  9 


Total 54.8 


RETIREMENT  OF  COL.  KATHERINE 
E.  MANCHESTER 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  last  month 
Col.  Katherine  E.  Manchester  retired 
after  31  years  of  outstanding  service 
to  the  Aimy  Medical  Department.  She  is 
an  outstanding  example  of  the  great 
role  that  v;omen  cf n  play  in  life.  I  wish 
to  accord  my  personal  salute  to  her. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  biog- 
raphy of  Colonel  Manchester  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biogra- 
phy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Biography 

Colonel  Katharine  E.  Manchester,  AMSC, 
was  bom  in  Jacksonville,  Illinois  on  15  Oc- 
tober 1916. 

Colonel  Manchester  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  1938,  and  completed 


her  dietetic  Internship  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  Hospital  the  next  year. 

After  entering  the  Army  Medical  Sendee 
in  1940,  she  served  as  staff  dietitian  first  at 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  and  later  at 
the  U.S.  Army  Hospital,  Port  Leonard  Wood, 
Missouri. 

Her  first  assignment  In  the  Army  Surgeon 
General's  Office  came  in  1943,  when  she  was 
named  assistant  to  the  Chief,  Dietetics  Con- 
sultants Division.  She  was  awarded  the  Army 
Commendation  Medal  for  her  outstanding 
performance  during  this  assignment. 

In  1948,  she  was  selected  to  attend  Cornell 
University  for  advanced  study  in  the  field  of 
Institution  and  Personnel  Management.  She 
received  a  Master  of  Science  degree  in  1949. 
She  was  then  assigned  to  conduct  man- 
agement research  in  food  service  organiza- 
tion and  operation  at  Valley  Forge  General 
Hospital,  Phoenlxville,  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
the  Medical  Plans  and  Operations  Division  of 
the  Army  Surgeon  General's  Office. 

During  this  assignment  Colonel  Man- 
chester was  responsible  for  developing  pro- 
cedures now  used  In  food  sen.lce  operations 
in  all  fixed  Army  Medical  Treatment  Facul- 
ties. Her  studies  of  centralized  tray  service 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  this  pro- 
cedure in  Army  Hospitals. 

Prom  1952  to  1955,  she  served  overseas  in 
Germany  as  Chief,  Food  Service  Division  at 
the  130th  Station  Hospital  with  additional 
duty  as  Food  Service  Consultant  to  the  Chief 
Surgeon,  Headquarters,  U.S.  Army,  Europe. 

She  was  then  assigned  as  Chief  of  the  Pood 
Service  Division  and  Director  of  the  Dietetic 
Internship  Program  at  Brooke  General  Hos- 
pital, Port  Sam'  Houston,  Texas.  Prom  July 
1960  to  July  1964,  Colonel  Manchester  was 
Chief,  Dietitian  Section,  AMSC,  and  Assistant 
Chief,  AMSC,  in  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  Department  of  the  Army.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Highly  regarded  by  her  civilian  and  mili- 
tary colleagues,  the  Colonel  has  always  been 
active  In  dietetic  associations.  In  recognition 
of  her  outstanding  contribution  to  military 
dietetics  and  an  indication  of  the  high  regard 
she  has  earned  in  her  military  career.  Colonel 
Manchester  was  the  first  dietitian  of  the 
Army  Medical  Corps  selected  by  the  Army 
Promotion  Board  for  the  grade  of  temporary 
full  colonel  and  the  first  Regular  Army  mem- 
ber of  the  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps  to 
be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  permanent 
Colonel.  Colonel  Manchester  h.is  Ijeen 
awarded  the  Army  Commendation  Medai 
with  two  oak  leaf  clusters  for  meritorious 
service  during  her  career  as  dietitian  In  the 
Army  Medical  Service. 

In  May  1968  she  was  recipient  of  the  Sliver 
Plate  Award  as  Fcxid  Service  Operator  of  the 
Year  in  the  hospital  and  nursing  division 
presented  by  the  Institutional  Foodservice 
Manufacturers  Association  In  recognition  of 
outstanding  service  and  dedication  to  the 
Food  Service  Industry  and  those  who  serve 
it. 

Colonel  Manchester,  also,  received  the  15th 
annual  McLester  Award  for  notable  achieve- 
ment In  the  field  of  nutrition  and  dietetics, 
presented  by  the  Association  of  Mllltar\-  Sur- 
geons, In  honor  of  the  memory  of  James 
Somer\'llle  McLester,  M.D.,  LL.D,  Colonel, 
M.C..  U.S.A.R.  The  award  was  presented  at  the 
75th  annual  convention  of  the  Association 
of  Military  Surgeons,  in  Washington,  D.C.  on 
October  22,  19G8. 

This  award  was  established  In  1954  to  hon- 
or the  memory  of  Colonel  James  Somervllle 
McLester  of  the  United  States  Army  Reserve 
Medlval  Corps.  A  scientist  as  well  as  surgeon. 
Colonel  McLester  served  as  a  consultant  to 
the  Surgeon  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  World  War  I  and  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  field  of  metabolic  medicine  and  clinical 
nutrition.  The  Work  performed  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Lester and  his  successors  generated  great  In- 
terest In  clinical  nutrition,  providing  new  In- 
sight and  better  understanding  of  human 
metabolism  and  the  role  of  nutrition  In  pre- 
ventive medicine  and  in  therapy. 
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In  July  1969  Colonel  Manchester  was 
awarded  the  coveted  "A"  Prefix  for  profes- 
sional accomplishment  In  the  Army  Medical 
Department.  To  be  eligible,  one  must  make 
significant  contributions  through  research, 
professional  articles  or  books,  and  through 
continued  demonstrations  In  performance  In 
highly  specialized  fields  of  endeavor. 

In  December  1970  Colonel  Manchester  waa 
appointed  to  the  Department  of  the  Army 
Subsistence  Operations  Review  Board,  which 
was  established  at  the  direction  of  General 
Westmoreland,  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
based  on  recommendations  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics,  LTQ  Joseph  M. 
Helser,  Jr.  Major  General  John  D.  McLaugh- 
lin, Commanding  General  of  the  Quartermas- 
ter Center  and  Fort  Lee  and  Commandant  of 
the  Quartermaster  School  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Subsistence  Operation's 
Review  Board.  Colonel  Katharine  E.  Man- 
chester was  the  Army  Surgeon  General's  rep- 
resentative on  the  Board.  The  Board  per- 
formed research  on  the  feeding  of  Army 
Troops,  visited  installations  and  units  world 
wide,  and  conducted  conferences  and  semi- 
nars between  December  1970  and  June  1971. 
The  Chief  of  Staff  charged  the  Board  with 
the  development  of  a  program  for  "action" 
to  Improve  Army  Pood  Service  Operations 
World  Wide.  On  15  December  1971,  she  was 
presented  with  the  Quartermaster  Medallion 
in  recognition  of  her  service  with  this  Board, 
and  was  made  an  Honorary  Faculty  Member 
of  the  Quartermaster  School. 

Colonel  Manchester  has  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  Army  Dietetic  Internship 
Programs  since  1943.  In  1969  the  Walter  Reed 
Graduate  Dietetic  Internship  Program  co- 
ordinated between  Walter  Reed  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  was  established  which 
lead  to  the  Master  of  Science  Degree  from 
the  University.  On  1  July  Colonel  Manchester 
was  appointed  as  a  visiting  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor on  the  faculty  at  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

On  October  7,  1971,  Colonel  Manchester 
was  Installed  as  President  of  the  American 
Dietetic  Association  for  1971-1972.  She  was 
the  first  military  dietitian  to  be  elected  to 
this  office. 

Colonel  Manchester  was  honored  on  17  De- 
cember 1971  during  her  retirement  ceremony 
at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center.  BQ 
W.  H.  Meroney,  M.C.,  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital  Commanding  Officer  presented  Col- 
onel Manchester  with  the  Dlstrlngulshed 
Service  Medal,  the  highest  non-combat  mili- 
tary award  possible,  in  recognition  of  her  31 
years  of  outstanding  service  to  the  Army 
Medical  Department.  She  was  sJso  presented 
with  the  Army  Medical  Service  Medallion, 
the  first  woman  to  be  so  honored;  and  with 
the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  Medal- 
lion, In  recognition  of  her  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  welfare  and  nutritional  care  of 
patients  and  assigned  staff. 

Colonel  Manchester  officially  retired  from 
the  United  States  Army  31  December  1971. 

Colonel  Manchester  lives  with  her  father, 
Mr.  Thomas  D.  Manchester  at  8621  Camden 
Street,  Alexandria,  Virginia  22308. 


HOUSE  GRAIN  RESERVE  BILL  AND 
HUMPHREY  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
presided  over  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge), 
is  holding  hearings  today  on  the  House- 
passed  strategic  grain  reserve  bill,  HJl. 
1163  and  Senator  Humphrey's  resolution. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  172,  which  would 
require  the  administration  to  adopt  more 
effective  production  adjustment  pro- 
grams in  1972,  which  I  cosponsored  along 
with  other  Senators.  I  testified  this 
morning  before  that  committee  in  favor 


of  the  two  bills.  A  statement  submitted 
by  Senator  Humphrey  for  today's  hear- 
ings strongly  also  urges  immediate  action 
by  the  Senate  toward  enactment  of  these 
measures  which  are  so  important  eco- 
nomically to  our  Nation's  wheat  and  feed 
grain  producers. 

I  invite  particular  attention  to  Senator 
Humphrey's  point  about  Secretary  Butz' 
opposition  to  loan  rate  increases  for  these 
farm  commodities  which  only  equal  the 
12  to  13  percent  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
which  has  occurred  in  the  last  6  months. 
If  the  Secretary  wishes  to  establish  any 
credibility  among  farmers,  he  should 
support  at  least  that  much  of  an  increase 
in  loan  rates. 

Higher  prices  will  not  cut  Into  the 
size  of  export  sales  of  farm  commodities. 
In  fact,  since  devaluation  our  grain  prices 
have  exerted  downward  pressure  on 
world  prices.  Devaluation  has  cut  the 
wheat  price  by  $0.15  a  bushel  in  world 
trade.  Japan,  for  example,  is  now  able 
to  purchase  as  much  wheat  for  225  yen 
as  it  could  for  265  yen  2  months  ago. 

At  the  recent  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers, guest  speakers  representing  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Commimity,  Canada 
and  Australia,  urged  the  United  States  to 
stop  depressing  world  prices.  These  dis- 
tinguished spokesmen  expressed  concern 
over  U.S.  moves  toward  an  expwrt  policy 
which  uses  low  prices  to  gain  new  mar- 
kets. 

The  other  remarks  to  which  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  in  Senator  Hum- 
phrey's statement,  are  his  comments 
about  the  price  of  bread  Increasing  while 
the  price  of  wheat  has  gone  down,  and 
while  the  price  of  livestock  has  gone  up 
as  feed  grain  prices  have  dropped. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  prepared  statement  to  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  as  well  as  Sena- 
tor Humphrey's  statement,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
"There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Testtmont  or  Senator  Waltk  F.  Mondalk 

TO  THE  Senate  CoMMrrrsa  on  AcaicoxTuaE 

AND  Forestry  in  Sthtort  of  HJl.  1163  and 

S.J.  Res.  172 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  most  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  testify  before  this  Committee 
on  behalf  of  HJl.  1163,  and  S.J.  Res.  172.  H.R. 
1163  Is  a  bill  to  Increase  the  price  support 
loans  on  wheat  and  feed  grains  by  25%  and 
to  establish  a  strategic  reserve  for  wheat  and 
feed  grains.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  172  also 
calls  for  a  25%  loan  Increase  for  these  crops. 
It  also  would  establish  a  base  acreage  pro- 
gram for  the  1972  feed  grain  crop  and  an 
additional  voluntary  acreage  diversion  for 
the  1972  wheat  program. 

I  understand  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Is  now  taking  steps  to  Implement  the 
additional  voluntary  acreage  diversion  for 
the  1972  wheat  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  here  today,  the 
heart  of  the  Issue  concerning  these  measures 
is  the  25%  loan  increase.  This  is  what  we 
need  to  pass  now  In  the  Senate.  Every  time 
I  go  home  and  talk  to  people  In  the  farm 
country  they  tell  me  that  truly,  they  are  in 
the  mldest  of  a  depression.  They  need  an 
economic  boost  and  they  certainly  have  It 
coming. 

The  disaster  In  our  farming  areas  Is  hidden. 
These  people  don't  carry  signs  and  they  dont 
march.  They  suffer  In  silence.  Many  of  them 
tighten  their  belts  year  after  year,  and  B<une 


way,  several  make  it.  But  each  year  many 
more  are  lost. 

The  social  and  economic  costs  of  losing 
these  people  from  ovur  rural  areas  Is  high.  It 
Is  difficult  to  show  It  statistically,  but  It  Is 
evident  that,  for  about  every  five  or  six  farm- 
ers that  leave  rural  America,  we  lose  one 
Independent  businessman. 

What  happens  to  these  people?  Of  coiirae 
they  don't  move  directly  to  the  slums  of  our 
cities.  But  every  time  a  rural  resident  does 
move  to  the  city  to  find  work.  Jobs  which 
could  be  given  to  city  people  are  displaced. 
So,  the  rural  to  urban  exodus  is  quite  costly. 

It  Is  disastrous  to  continue  allowing  the 
stagnation  and  death  of  our  fine  rural  com- 
munities while  at  the  same  time  large  cities 
are  growing  increasingly  crowded  and  un- 
manageable. 

These  are  long-run  concerns  and  I  think 
we  need  bold  and  very  comprehensive  meas- 
ures aimed  at  stopping  and  reversing  the 
exodus  from  rxiral  America.  I  am  hopeful  that 
during  this  session  of  Congress  we  will  enact 
some  of  the  major  rural  development  meas- 
ures which  have  been  Introduced.  Today  Is 
not  the  time  to  discuss  these,  however. 

Rural  development  has  been  gaining  In- 
creasing mention  in  speeches  and  news  re- 
ports. But  if  you  ask  a  real  farmer  about  it 
hell  tell  you  that  the  biggest  move  toward 
rural  development  right  now  would  be  action 
to  improve  farm  income. 

The  productive  performance  of  Independ- 
ent family  farmers  needs  no  defense.  As  the 
President  pointed  out  In  his  words  to  Con- 
gress last  week,  over  the  last  20  years  the 
productivity  of  farmers  has  risen  3Vi  times 
as  fast  as  that  of  non-farm  Industry.  But 
during  these  years,  farm  prices  have  risen 
little,  if  at  all.  Increases  in  farm  income 
have  only  been  due  to  the  ability  of  farmers 
to  Increase  their  productivity  and  narrow 
their  margins.  But  now  it  Is  about  time  to 
start  giving  them  Increased  prices  which 
will  increase  their  Income. 

Increased  farm  income  helps  the  entire  so- 
ciety and  economy  of  o\a  nation.  Each  year 
farmers  use  the  natural  resources  and  their 
own  labor  and  management  skills  to  create 
new  wealth.  Their  products  abundantly  sup- 
ply food  and  fiber  needs  of  our  nation.  Ex- 
ports provide  a  substantial  boost  to  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Every  dollar  of  farm  in- 
come returned  to  farmers  turns  over  several 
times  m  the  economy  to  generate  more  In- 
come and  more  Jobs  in  other  industries. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
prompt  enactment  of  these  measures,  the 
heart  of  which  is  the  increase  price  support, 
is  so  important. 

Enactment  of  the  25%  loan  Increase  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains  woiild  mean  added 
farm  income  of  roughly  $1.5  billion  on  the 

1971  crops.  This  figure  resulted  from  multi- 
plying the  total  production  by  the  eligible 
proportion  and  the  result  by  the  estimated 
price  Increase  per  bushel  for  wheat,  corn, 
grain  sorghum  and  barley,  respectively.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  1972,  so  additional  In- 
creases m  Income  could  be  expected  for  the 

1972  crop  as  well. 

We  are  not  asking  for  a  handout  for 
farmers;  only  a  fair  return.  I  have  seen 
farmers'  bookkeeping  figures  on  the  costs  of 
producing  corn  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
These  figures  from  topnotch  farmers  total 
from  90<  to  $1  per  bushel  In  an  excellent 
production  year.  Any  unpredictable  prob- 
lems, such  as  wet  conditions  which  delayed 
harvesting  in  several  parts  of  the  state,  will 
add  costs.  The  average  price  for  com  In 
Minnesota  during  1970  was  $1.18  per  bushel. 
During  1971,  It  was  98<.  Therefore,  It  Is 
evident  that  things  aren't  getting  better  out 
there. 

The  reason  for  the  low  prices  Is  clear.  The 
Agriculture  Department  misjudged  last  win- 
ter. They  overestimated  the  jxjssiblllty  of  corn 
blight  and  to  give  the  American  people  In- 
surance against  a  food  shortage,  encouraged 
planting  too  much  corn.  The  trouble  with 
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that  type  of  insurance  is  that  the  fanner 
ends  up  paying  the  premium  and  the  middle- 
man gets  the  benefit. 

I  think  It  Is  time  we  give  the  farmer  a 
break.  It  Isnt  his  fault  there  is  an  increased 
Inventory  of  com.  The  farmer  did  a  com- 
mendable job,  and  the  weather  was  right 
and  this  resulted  In  a  bumper  crop.  But  he  Is 
getting  paid  less  for  this  bumper  crop  than 
he  received  for  the  blight-depressed  crop  of 
1970. 

Although  I  have  placed  major  emphasis  on 
the  price  support  loan  Increase,  I  also  want 
to  stress  the  Importance  of  the  strategic 
reserve  aspect  of  this  legislation.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  supported  the  concept  of  a  stra- 
tegic reserve  of  storable  commodities  for 
some  time.  I  believe  that  a  reserve,  totally 
insulated  from  the  market  for  emergency  use, 
would  protect  our  markets.  This  Is  always 
important.  It  has  never  been  so  important  to 
feed  grain  and  wheat  producers  as  It  Is  at 
the  present  time.  With  the  presence  of  last 
year's  big  crop,  establishment  of  the  reserve 
now  could  have  two-fold  benefits.  It  would 
remove  sizeable  Inventories  from  the  market 
and  at  the  same  time,  establish  a  much- 
needed  reserve. 

We  have  strategic  reserves  of  other  items 
Important  to  our  welfare  and  security  of  our 
nation.  Why  not  a  reserve  of  food? 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  unfortiinate  that  we 
didn't  pass  this  legislation  early  last  fall. 
Many  farmers  who  had  bills  to  pay  at  har- 
vest time,  had  to  s^l  their  wheat  or  feed 
grains  at  a  loss.  But  the  urgency  of  this  leg- 
islation Is  not  lessening  now.  The  combined 
value  of  the  1971  wheat  and  feed  grain  crops 
and  government  payments  Is  almost  $1  bil- 
lion less  than  It  was  in  1970  when  the  blight- 
depressed  com  crop  was  h€«T?ested.  I'm  con- 
vinced that  an  increased  price  support  and 
establishment  of  the  reserve  now  would 
bring  about  needed  boosts  In  farm  income. 

Corporate  food  processors  will  probably 
oppose  this  legislation  saying  that  It  will 
place  increased  pressure  on  their  input  costs. 
I  ask  that  we  be  fair  to  farmers.  While  wheat 
prices  have  dropped  during  the  last  year, 
the  retail  prices  of  bread  have  continued  to 
rise.  Still,  the  farmer's  portion  of  the  price 
of  a  loaf  of  bread  Is  less  than  10%. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to  reply  to  one  of 
the  administration's  early  objections  to  this 
legislation,  as  I  see  it.  The  Administration 
has  pointed  out  that  the  result  would  be  in- 
creased production  at  a  time  when  we  must 
hold  production  down. 

That  objection  was  anticipated  when 
similar  bills  were  introduced  In  the  Senate 
early  last  fall.  The  administration's  current 
production  programs  have  proven  they  can't 
manage  supply  and  give  farmers  a  fair  re- 
turn. The  Farmers'  Income  Improvement  Act 
of  1971,  S.J.  Res.  172.  was  introduced  to  cor- 
rect these  Inadequacies. 

This  resolution  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  announce  a  more  effective 
wheat  acreage  adjustment  program  and  It 
directs  a  shift  to  a  base  acreage  diversion 
program  for  feed  grains  In  1972. 

Although  the  Agriculture  Department's 
recent  announcement  of  an  additional  vol- 
untary set-aside  program  for  wheat  in  1972 
Is  a  commendable  move  toward  meeting  the 
objectives  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  172,  I 
am  concerned  that  there  Is  still  a  need  for 
adequate  measures  to  hold  production  In 
check. 

The  action  by  the  department  also  fur- 
ther points  out  the  Inadequacy  of  the  set- 
aside  approach.  We  now  have  to  pay  out  addi- 
tional money  to  move  production  levels  back 
to  the  point  we  had  attained  under  the  1965- 
69  supply  management  program. 

The  Administration  doesn't  need  this  leg- 
islation we  are  discussing  today.  It  has  statu- 
tory authority  to  Increase  loan  rates  on  wheat 
and  feed  grains  and  to  make  other  needed  ad- 
justments In  these  programs  administra- 
tively. 


However,  even  though  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlcultiu-e  promised,  before  his  confirma- 
tion, that  he  would  take  prompt  action  to 
Improve  farm  prices,  little  has  been  done. 

Soon  after  the  Secretary  took  office,  he 
announced  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture would  begin  buying  corn  In  the  open 
market.  My  first  concern  yras  that  such  an 
action,  without  proper  safeguards,  might 
bring  short-term  Increases  In  prices  but 
would  result  In  the  buildup  of  burdening 
Inventories  which  would  overhang  the  mar- 
ket. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  he  an- 
nounced the  purchase,  the  Secretary  did  not 
say  how  much  would  be  purchased  or  how 
the  Department  would  handle  the  inventory. 
But,  so  far,  my  concerns  about  the  buying 
program  have  t>een  unnecessary.  Purchases 
have  been  so  small,  they  have  no  effect.  Corn 
prices  have  only  made  a  normal  after-harvest 
rise.  But  they  are  still  20<  a  bushel  below 
those  of  a  year  ago. 

During  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  USDA 
buying  activity,  only  7.7  mlUlon  bushels  of 
corn  were  purchased.  That  Is  like  trying  to 
unload  a  grain  elevator  with  a  teaspoon.  We 
have  at  least  25  counties  In  the  State  of 
Minnesota  which  each  produce  more  than  7.7 
million  bushels  annually.  Five  of  those  coun- 
ties produce  double  that  amount. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced 
that  Congress  must  take  action  requiring  the 
Administration  to  Implement  a  more  sub- 
stantial program. 

Another  objection  the  Administration  has 
expressed  is  that  increased  prices  will  dull 
our  competitive  edge  In  export  markets.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  using 
exports  as  an  argument  In  several  aspects  of 
the  farm  situation.  I  know  that  the  export 
market  Is  Important  to  farmers.  But  higher 
prices  due  to  this  loan  increase  we're  asking 
for  will  not  cut  into  the  size  of  export  sales 
of  farm  commodities.  In  fact,  since  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar,  our  grain  prices  have  been 
exerting  downward  pressure  on  world  prices. 
Devaluation  has  cut  the  wheat  prices  by 
15(?  a  bushel  In  world  trade.  Japan,  for  ex- 
ample, is  now  able  to  purchase  as  much 
wheat  for  225  yen  as  It  could  for  265  yen 
two  months  ago. 

At  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
guest  speakers  representing  the  European 
Common  Market,  Canada  and  Australia, 
lu-ged  the  United  States  to  stop  depressing 
World  prices.  These  distinguished  spokesmen 
expressed  concern  that  U.S.  moves  toward  an 
export  policy  which  uses  low  prices  to  gain 
now  markets  may  inspire  cut  throat  compe- 
tition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  not  allow  the 
American  farmer  to  be  forced  into  a  posi- 
tion of  subsidizing  that  type  of  cut  throat 
competition.  I  urge  immediate  passage  of 
H.R.  1163,  and  S.J.  Res.  172. 


Statement  by  Senator  HtrsERT  H.  Humphrey 

SUBMrrTED    TO    THE    SENATE    COMMITTEE    ON 
AOMCtJLTXniE    AND    FORESTRY    IN    SlTPPORT    OF 

H.R.  1163  AND  S.J.  Res.  172 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  November  10.  1971, 1  ap- 
peared before  Senator  Everett  Jordan's  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Production.  Mar- 
keting, and  Stabilization  of  Prices,  of  which 
I  am  a  Member,  In  support  of  my  ovim 
"Strategic  Storable  Agricultural  Commodi- 
ties Act  of  1971,"  S.  2729  and  S.J.  Res.  172, 
my  bill  to  require  the  Administration  to 
adopt  more  effective  production  programs  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains  in  1972.  (A  copy  of  that 
testimony  is  attached.) 

The  House  subsequently  enacted  H.R.  1163 
by  a  narrow  margin  of  votes.  And,  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  1971,  our  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Production,  Marketing,  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  voted  to  favorably 
report  H.R.  1163  to  the  Full  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  strongly 
supported  that  action  and  I  was  joined  In 


that  support  by  both  Democrat  and  Repub- 
lican Members  of  the  Subcommittee. 

Today's  hearings,  with  a  P^l  Committee 
vote  promised  on  HJl.  1163  and  S.J.  Res.  172 
on  Wednesday  of  this  week,  are  In  keeping 
with  your  promise  to  move  promptly  on 
these  bills  this  Session — In  that  the  Pull 
Committee  was  unable  to  consider  these  bUls 
In  the  closing  days  before  adjournment  last 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  restate  my  strong 
support  for  HJl.  1163  even  though  much  valu- 
able time  has  been  lost  since  I  first  intro- 
duced S.  2729  and  S.J.  Res.   172. 

At  that  time  It  was  apparent  that  as  a 
result  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  Administra- 
tion's "set-aside"  program  for  1971,  the  Ad- 
ministration's desire  to  rebuild  depleted  feed 
grain  stocks,  and  favorable  weather,  fanners 
had  planted  too  many  acres  to  both  wheat 
and  feed  grains.  They  were  harvesting  record 
large  crops — crops  which  were  too  large  for 
available  market  outlets,  and  more  feed 
grains  than  were  needed  to  rebuild  stocks 
to  normal  levels.  Prices  to  farmers  conse- 
quently were  severely  depressed. 

Farmers  had  been  asked  by  the  Adminis- 
tration to  Increase  their  plantings  of  feed 
grains  because  of  the  danger  of  a  second 
year  of  severe  losses  from  corn  blight.  They 
were  assured  that  if  the  blight  did  not  strike 
again  as  it  had  in  1970,  the  extra  feed  grains 
would  be  needed  to  replenish  carryover 
stocks.  But,  the  Administration  forced  farm- 
ers to  assume  all  of  the  risks  of  low  prices 
ivhlch  go  with  record  harvests.  It  kept  price 
supports  at  the  level  established  for  sur- 
pluses, $1.05  a  bushel  for  corn  and  $1.25  a 
bushel  for  wheat. 

Farmers  were  asked  to  produce  enough  to 
assure  stable  supplies  at  highly  favorable 
prices  for  processors  and  consumers,  but 
when  they  began  harvesting  record  crops, 
corn  prices  were  allowed  to  drop  a  third  and 
more. 

This,  to  say  the  very  least.  Is  a  shabby  way 
to  treat  producers  who  responded  actively  to 
the  Administration's  request. 

It  Is  against  a  background  of  Administra- 
tion actions  of  "too  little  and  too  late"  that 
I  continue  to  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  1163 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  to  recount  fully 
the  Income  losses  to  producers  as  a  result  of 
the  Ineffective  "set  aside"  program  and  the 
record  crops  they  have  harvested. 

The  combined  value  of  the  1971  wheat  and 
feed  grain  crops  and  government  payments 
are  almost  1  billion  less  than  in  1970  when 
the  short  corn  crop  was  harvested. 

It  is  true  that  too  much  of  the  1971  crops 
already  have  been  sold  by  hard-up  producers. 
But,  the  1971  wheat  and  feed  grains  plnced 
under  CCC  price  support  loans  are  setting 
new  records  as  producers,  hard  up  for  cash, 
have  tried  to  put  off  the  sale  of  their  crops 
at  low  surplus  prices. 

Also,  everyday  I  get  reiK>rts  of  producers 
who  have  been  holding  their  1971  crops  in 
the  hope  that  Congress  would  act  to  restore 
market  prices  to  a  reasonable  level. 

Yes,  it  is  unfortunate  that  H.R.  1163  was 
not  approved  by  the  Congress  in  October. 

But  if  it  Is  approved  at  this  late  date  it 
will  "keep  the  faith"  with  many,  many  pro- 
ducers who  have  placed  thPlr  1971  crops  un- 
der price  support  loans,  or  have  been  hold- 
ing their  crop  In  expectation  that  their  gov- 
ernment eventually  would  be  lair  with  them. 
It  Is  the  only  legislative  action  that  the 
Congress  can  take  at  this  late  date,  because 
of  parliamentary  problems. 

Now  I  want  to  respond  to  the  Administra- 
tion's objections  to  this  bill. 

Secretary  Butz,  in  a  letter  to  Chairman 
Talmadge,  on  Janueiry  18,  1972  said,  "High 
export  subsidies  would  be  required  to  main- 
tain exports  and  this  would  i>€  in  confUct 
with  trade  ptolicies  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  1971-72  price 
support  levels  were  announced,  the  United 
States  dollar  has  been  revalued  In  terms  of 
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world  currencies.  A  dollar  Is  now  worth  12 
or  13  percent  less  In  foreign  currencies  than 
it  was  6  months  ago. 

In  my  view  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who 
really  is  concerned  about  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  family  farms  would  be  knocking  on 
the  White  House  door  with  a  proposal  for 
raising  price  supports  by  at  least  the  amount 
of  the  dollar  devaluation,  rather  than  digging 
in  his  heels  to  maintain  the  status  quo  after 
the  ground  rules  have  been  changed. 

Our  Canadian  and  Australian  friends  are 
complaining  that  U.S.  sales  policies  are  a 
key  factor  in  depressing  world  wheat  prices. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  we  would  join 
other  nations  in  placing  a  floor  imder  world 
wheat  prices  in  the  International  wheat 
agreement  we  could  be  selling  our  high  qual- 
ity wheats  for  more  dollars  than  In  recent 
weeks. 

I  al-so  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  seasonal  average  price  of  corn 
last  year  was  $1.32  a  bushel  before  the  dol- 
lar was  devalued  12  to  13  percent. 

A  price  support  level  of  $1.31  a  bushel  for 
corn  for  the  1971  and  1972  crops,  with  the 
dollar  devalued,  is  comparable  to  a  price  sup- 
port level  of  about  $1.16  previous  to  Decem- 
ber 1971.  This  is  substantially  less  than  the 
world  price  of  corn  last  year. 

Secretary  Butz  also  said  "The  big  Increase 
In  grain  prices  as  a  result  of  the  provisions 
of  this  bin  would  have  a  significant  Impact 
on  the  livestock-poultry  sector,  reducing 
production  and  increasing  prices  to  unprec- 
edented levels." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Statistical  Reporting 
Service  reported  that  in  November  and  De- 
cember feed  grain  prices  were  10  percent 
lower  than  in  1967  and  livestock  prices  were 
20  percent  higher  than  they  were  in  1967. 

Let's  be  fair  with  grain  producers.  Feed 
grains  In  November  and  December  were  8 
percent  lower,  yet  retail  bakery  prices  were 
fiUly  15  percent  higher  than  In  1967. 

Let's  not  blame  farmers  for  continually  ris- 
ing retail  food  prices.  Twenty  years  ago 
farmers  received  $2.00  a  bushel  for  wheat 
and  their  wives  paid  15  cents  for  a  loaf  of 
bread.  In  the  past  3  months,  farmers  received 
$1.32  a  bushel  for  wheat  and  their  wives  paid 
over  25  cents  for  bread. 

Twenty  years  ago  farmers  received  $1.50  a 
bushel  for  corn  and  paid  17  or  18  cents  for  a 
box  of  corn  Bakes.  In  the  past  3  months 
farmers  received  $1.00  a  bushel  for  their  corn 
yet  their  wives  had  to  pay  33  to  35  cents  a 
box  for  corn  flakes. 

Let's  not  fall  Into  the  "cheap  food"  sink 
hole.  Farmers  can  be  paid  a  fair  price  for 
their  products  without — to  use  Secretary 
Butz'  words,  "increasing  prices  to  unprece- 
dented levels." 

Secretary  Butz  In  his  letter  to  Chairman 
Talmadge  objecting  to  H.R.  1163  said.  "The 
result  would  be  a  substantial  Increase  In 
production  Just  at  a  time  when  we  really 
need  to  hold  it  down." 

It  was  In  anticipation  of  this  objection  that 
I  introduced  S.J.  Res.  172.  This  resolution 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  an- 
nounce a  more  effective  wheat  acreage  ad- 
justment program  and  shift  to  a  base  acre- 
age diversion  program  for  feed  grains  In  1972. 
In  commenting  on  the  additional  volun- 
tary set-aside  program  for  wheat  in  1972, 
which  goes  far  toward  meeting  the  objectives 
of  S.J.  Res.  172  as  far  as  wheat  Is  concerned, 
I  questioned  its  adequacy  to  achieve  fully  the 
goal  of  holding  production  in  check. 

I  said,  "The  failure  of  the  set-aside  ap- 
proach should  now  be  obvious  to  both  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress. 

"We  now  have  to  pay  an  enormous  addi- 
tional sum  of  money  to  get  back  to  the  pro- 
duction level  we  attained  under  the  1965-69 
supply  management  program  we  gave  up  for 
the  set-aside  approach." 

The  Administration  has  the  statutory  au- 
thority to  increase  loan  rates  on  wheat  and 
feed  grains  and  to  make  the  other  needed 


adjustments  In  these  programs  administra- 
tively. Additional  legis  ation  is  not  required 
in  order  for  them  to  act. 

However,  despite  all  their  talk  about  farm 
prices  being  too  low,  Secretary  Butz  and  the 
Administration  have  refused  to  take  the  ac- 
tions needed  to  provide  our  nation's  farmers 
with  more  effective  programs  to  accomplish 
that  goal. 

Tlierefore,  I  am  convinced  that  even  at  this 
late  date.  Congress  must  take  the  Initiative 
and  require  the  Administration  to  take  the 
actions  needed. 

Prompt  enactment  of  H.R.  1163  to  bring 
immediate  improvement  in  grain  producers 
economic  position  and  passage  of  my  S.J.  Res. 
172  to  require  the  Administration  to  adopt 
more  effective  production  programs  for  1972 
are  essential  if  we  are  to  keep  these  pro- 
ducers from  economic  ruin  this  year. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  immediate 
passage  of  these  measures. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MISS  KATE 
EDENFIELD 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
live  in  a  world  of  change.  This  is,  on 
balance,  a  good  thing  because  change 
can  bring  improvement  and  growth. 
While  change  is  not  synonomous  with 
improvement,  it  is  evident  that  our  coun- 
try has  grown  to  heights  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

It  is  refreshing  sometimes  to  look  back 
through  the  changing  years  to  days  when 
life  are  simpler.  We  do  this,  not  from  a 
nostalgia  that  longs  for  a  return  to  that 
life,  but  from  the  knowledge  that  we  gain 
stability  by  maintaining  our  ties  with 
years  gone  by.  The  past  has  much  to 
teach  us,  and  only  when  we  are  willing 
to  build  upon  the  lessons  of  the  past  are 
we  able  to  build  toward  a  better  future. 

An  editorial  published  in  the  Aiken, 
S.C,  Standard  of  November  2,  1971, 
honors  a  family  which  serves  as  a  link 
between  the  cherished  past  and  a  pro- 
ductive present.  The  editorial,  entitled 
"Miss  Kate  Edenfield,  Dedicated  North 
Augustan,"  pays  tribute  to  a  wonderful 
lady  and  her  family.  In  so  doing,  it  traces 
the  growth  and  development  of  North 
Augusta,  S.C,  from  its  earlier  days  to 
the  present,  and  it  calls  attention  to  the 
vital  contribution  the  Edenfield  family 
made  to  that  progress. 

This  is  not  just  a  South  Carolina  story, 
nor  even  a  Southern  story.  It  is  an  Amer- 
ican story,  one  that  I  am  pleased  to  share 
with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Miss  Kate  Edenfield,  Dedicated 
North    Augustan 
(By  C.  W.  Kilbey) 

The  Edenfield  family  that  arrived  In  North 
Augusta  In  1907  is  still  well  represented  there. 
Some  of  the  best-known  members  of  that 
family  remaining  are,  perhaps,  Ralph  E. 
Edenfield,  who  is  the  town's  postmaster,  Julia 
Kate  Edenfield,  well  known  as  "Miss  Kate," 
and  J.  Ryerson  Edenfield.  He  was  the  father 
of  Dr.  J.  R.  Edenfield  Jr.,  who  practiced 
medicine  in  Aiken  until  his  death. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edenfield  and  their  10  chil- 
dren had  originally  lived  on  a  farm  near 
Allendale  and  later  farmed  near  Willlston. 

Mr.  Edenfield  bought  and  operated  a  gro- 
cery and  general  store  on  the  comer  of  Lin- 


coln and  Telfair  Streets  in  Augtista  for  a 
time.  But  decision  was  made  to  buy  a  store 
in  North  Augusta  owned  by  P.  L.  Nurnberger, 
the  deal  was  closed,  and  the  Edenfields  took 
over  the  business  in  October  1907  and  moved 
into  the  big  2-stary  house  built  onto  the 
store  building  Itself.  (Incidentally,  that 
structure  and  one  other  building  are  the  only 
two  original  structures  left  of  old  North  Au- 
gusta on  the  west  side  of  Georgia  Avenue 
between  Buena  Vista  and  Kackson  Avenues.) 
In  those  days,  North  Augusta  was  primarily 
a  tourist  town  catering  to  winter  visitors.  It 
had  been  Incorporated  In  1906,  and  Miss  Kate 
remembers  the  very  fine  homes  to  be  found 
In  the  little  community — some  of  which  are 
still  standing.  There  was  also  the  big  Hamp- 
ton Terrace  Hotel,  and  she  well  remembers 
the  hotel's  carriages  with  their  beautiful 
horses,  uniformed  black  coachmen,  and 
happy  visitors  living  at  the  hotel  as  they 
drove  down  unpaved  Georgia  Avenue.  There 
wasn't  much  to  see — three  grocery  and  gen- 
eral merchandise  stores,  a  few  other  small 
shops,  and  some  churches. 

Recreational  facilities  were  scarce  in  North 
Augusta  in  those  days.  The  young  folk  would 
take  long  leisurely  walks  In  companionable 
groups  on  pleasant  Sunday  afternoons.  Their 
destination  was  usually  the  rock  quarry,  not 
too  far  a  walk  from  the  town's  center. 

Miss  Kate  says  that  the  trolley  car  used 
to  pass  wi>hln  a  block  of  their  home,  and  It 
was  a  frequent  occurrence  for  her  to  go  with 
others  for  a  ride  on  the  trolley  car  to  Granite- 
ville.  Lunch  baskets  were  always  taken  along, 
and  the  high  spot  of  the  trip  would  be  a 
picnic  lunch  enjoyed  under  the  shade  of  big 
trees  found  In  the  Granitevllle  park. 

The  Hampton  Terrace  Hotel  had  its  own 
special  trolley  car.  A  rvin  would  be  made  from 
North  Augusta  to  the  then-busy  railroad 
station  In  Augusta  to  meet  the  trains  bring- 
ing patrons  from  the  north.  The  front  section 
of  the  trolley  was  equipped  with  seats;  the 
back  section  was  seatless  and  used  instead 
for  the  many  pieces  of  baggage  brought  by 
the  visitors.  It  was  a  convenient  arrangement 
for  an. 

Much  of  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  city 
hall,  the  shopping  plaza,  and  adjacent  ground 
was  at  that  time  a  much-used  18-hole  golf 
links.  Golf  clubs  were  as  standard  a  part  of 
the  winter  visitor's  luggage  as  was  his  razor. 
The  Edenfield  store  was  doing  a  satisfactory 
business  in  those  days.  An  addition  to  its 
stock  of  goods  was  school  books,  which  were 
sold  to  students  at  the  nearby  school.  They 
originally  operated  a  horsedrawn  delivery 
wagon,  but  this  was  later  replaced  by  a  truck. 
The  Edenfield  home  had  5  bedrooms  on  the 
second  fioor  plus  3  or  4  huge  rooms  on  the 
first  fioor.  That  space  was  often  needed,  for 
21  members  of  the  family  and  friends  joined 
together  for  at  least  one  Christmas  celebra- 
tion that  Miss  Kate  remembers. 

One  of  Miss  Kate's  treasures  is  a  so-called 
"brass  clock"  made  In  1849.  Since  clock  re- 
pairmen were  In  short  supply  In  those  days, 
the  brass  works  of  the  clock  could  be  taken 
out  by  the  owner,  washed,  oiled,  and  replaced 
with  a  minimum  of  effort.  The  clock  strikes 
the  hour  and  still  keeps  perfect  time. 

Miss  Kate  started  early  as  an  ardent  worker 
In  the  nearby  Baptist  Church.  When  she 
grew  up,  she  taught  Sunday  school  classes  for 
many  years  and  was  also  quite  active  In  other 
aspects  of  church  and  community  affairs.  Her 
dedication  has  not  gone  unnoticed.  For  In- 
stance, on  December  11,  1967,  she  was  pre- 
sented with  a  replica  of  an  open  golden  book 
bearing  the  seal  of  the  National  Exchange 
Club.  One  page  of  the  open  book  has  en- 
graved on  It,  "Exchange  Club  Book  of  Golden 
Deeds."  The  opposite  page  bears  the  legend: 
"Presented  by  the  Exchange  Club  of  North 
Augusta  to  Julia  Kate  Edenfield  In  recogni- 
tion of  her  service  to  others  and  to  the  com- 
munity." 

The  First  Baptist  Church  of  North  Augusta, 
of  which  Miss  Kate  has  been  a  member  for  64 
years  more  or  less,  has  also  been  well  aware 


of  her  great  contribution  of  time  and  energy 
over  the  years. 

In  October  1957,  that  church  had  a  "Miss 
Kate  Edenfield  Day"  in  recognition  of  her 
having  been  serving  it  for  50  years. 

In  1970,  the  church's  bulletin  had  an  entry 
In  it  caUlng  attention  to  the  fact  that  she 
had  then  been  working  for  the  church's  best 
Interests  for  63  years,  that  she  was  still  active 
In  the  children's  division  of  the  Sunday 
school  and  the  church's  training  program, 
that  she  was  a  true  representative  of  the 
"life  beautiful,"  and  that  the  entire  mem- 
bership was  proud  to  claim  her  for  their 
own. 

North  Augusta  has  seen  many  changes 
since  1907.  The  former  Edenfield  store  is  now 
a  place  where  poodles  are  clipped  and  trim- 
med. The  town's  population  has  greatly  in- 
creased, and  Its  enlarged  business  district 
and  modem  shipping  center  are  Important 
additions  to  the  town's  life.  But  Miss  Kate 
has  remained  firm  in  her  philosophy  and 
her  faith,  bright  of  mind  and  serene  In  her 
outlook  on  the  world. 


SECRETARY  BUTZ  OPPOSES  WHEAT 
AND  FEED  GRAIN  LOAN  RATES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Earl  Butz, 
testified  this  morning  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  in  op- 
position to  K.R.  1163,  the  House-passed 
grain  reserve  bill,  which  contains  a  man- 
datory increase  of  25  percent  in  1971  and 
1972  loan  rates  for  wheat  and  feed  grains. 
He  also  expressed  his  opposition  to  any 
adjustments  being  made  in  the  1972  feed 
grains  program  similar  to  what  my  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  172  would  require, 
namely,  a  return  to  voluntary  base-acre- 
age program. 

Mr.  President,  Secretary  Butz  is  op- 
posed even  to  loan  rate  increases  that 
would  equal  the  12  to  13  percent  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar  that  has  occurred.  I 
was  truly  shocked  that  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  publicly  state  that 
even  such  a  minimum  adjustment  would 
be  bad.  U.S.  grains  are  selling  close  to 
13  percent  less  in  European  and  other 
overseas  markets  today  as  a  result  of  the 
devaluation.  This,  of  course,  is  driving 
world  prices  for  these  grains  down  to  new 
record  lows.  In  taking  such  a  hard-line 
position  against  any  increases  or  adjust- 
ments in  loan  levels,  farmers  have  every 
right  to  now  question  the  credibility  of 
any  further  statements  that  may  be  made 
by  Secretary  Butz  about  wanting  to  in- 
crease farm  prices  or  incomes. 

It  was  also  brought  out  in  today's 
committee  hearings  that  USDA  has  sold 
7  million  bushels  more  com  than  it  pur- 
chased since  starting  their  corn  buying 
program.  No  wonder  USDA  purchases  of 
corn  have  had  no  effect  on  the  market. 

The  Secretary  also  was  very  liberal  in 
use  of  figures  this  morning.  On  several 
occasions  he  used  figures  that  were  found 
later  in  the  hearing  to  be  grossly  inac- 
curate or  at  best  to  be  mere  guesses.  He 
said  that  the  Government  costs  under 
H.R.  1163  would  greatly  be  increased, 
yet  he  ignored  that  the  adjustments  call- 
ed for  in  my  Senate  Joint  Resolution  172 
regarding  the  1972  programs,  would  hold 
any  added  costs  to  a  minimum  while  sub- 
stantially increasing  the  value  of  the 
crops 

Although  the  administration  has  had 
the  authority  right  along  to  increase  loan 


rates  and  to  return  to  a  more  efifective 
supply-management-type  program  in 
1972,  they  have  refused  to  take  any  initi- 
atives. Now  they  try  to  berate  H.R.  1163 
because  the  lateness  of  its  possible  en- 
actment might  provide  some  benefits  to 
the  grain  trade  in  addition  to  farmers. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  on  this  point 
that  the  Secretary  admitted  that  his 
present  corn  buying  program  had  the 
same  weakness.  Of  course,  the  way  to 
avoid  or  minimize  the  benefits  that  might 
go  to  the  trade  is  to  promptly  enact 
H.R.  1163  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
172.  Further  delays  will  minimize  bene- 
fits for  farmers  and  increase  those  for 
the  trade.  Most  farmers  are  still  holding 
onto  their  grain,  awaiting  action  by  the 
Senate.  But,  they  cannot  hold  on  for 
much  longer.  That  is  why  we  must  pass 
these  bills  immediately. 

Mr.  President,  Secretary  Butz  tried 
hard  to  pick  apart  other  provisions  of 
H.R.  1163  in  the  hopes  of  discrediting  it. 
However,  practically  all  of  his  criticisms 
were  proven  to  be  completely  invalid. 

Congressman  Neal  Smith  of  Iowa 
also  appeared  before  the  committee  to- 
day and  he  did  an  excellent  job  of  de- 
stroying every  one  of  Secretary  Butz' 
arguments  against  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. Senator  Mondale  and  Con- 
gressman Bergland  from  my  State  of 
Minnesota  also  made  excellent  state- 
ments in  support  of  H.R.  1163  and  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  172. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  Senators  can 
better  understand  the  true  dimensions 
of  this  debate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  statement  and  those  presented 
by  Representatives  Smith  and  Berg- 
land and  Senator  Mondale  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

January  24,  1972. 
Statement  bt  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  November  10,  1971,  I 
appeared  before  Senator  Everett  Jordan's 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Production. 
Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of  Prices,  of 
which  I  am  a  Member,  In  support  of  my 
own  "Strategic  Storable  Agricultural  Com- 
modities Act  of  1971,"  S.  2729  and  S.J.  Res. 
172,  my  bill  to  require  the  Administration  to 
adopt  more  effective  production  programs  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains  in  1972.  (A  copy  of 
that  testimony  Is  attached.) 

The  House  subsequently  enacted  H.R.  1163 
by  a  narrow  margin  of  votes.  And,  on  De- 
cember 15,  1971,  our  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Production,  Marketing,  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  voted  to  favorably  re- 
port H.R.  1163  to  the  Full  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  strongly  sup- 
ported that  action  and  I  was  joined  In  that 
support  by  both  Democrat  and  Republican 
Members  of  the  Subcommittee. 

Today's  hearings,  with  a  Full  Committee 
vote  promised  on  H.R.  1163  and  S.J.  Res.  172 
on  Wednesday  of  this  week,  are  in  keeping 
with  your  promise  to  move  promptly  on  these 
bnis  this  Session — in  that  the  Full  Commit- 
tee was  unable  to  consider  these  bills  In  the 
closing  days  before  adjournment  last  year. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  restate  my  strong 
support  for  H.R.  1163  even  though  much  val- 
uable time  has  been  lost  since  I  first  Intro- 
duced S.  2729  and  S.J.  Res.  172. 

At  that  time  it  was  apparent  that  as  a 
result  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  Administra- 
tion's "set-aside"  program  for  1971,  the  Ad- 
ministration's desire  to  rebuild  depleted  feed 


grain  stocks,  and  favorable  weather,  farmers 
had  planted  too  many  acres  to  both  wheat 
and  feed  grains.  They  were  harvesting  record 
large  crops — crops  which  were  too  large  for 
available  market  outlets,  and  more  feed 
grains  than  were  needed  to  rebuild  stocks 
to  normal  levels.  Prices  to  farmers  conse- 
quently were  severely  depressed. 

Farmers  had  been  asked  by  the  Admin- 
istration to  Increase  their  plantings  of  feed 
grains  because  of  the  danger  of  a  second 
year  of  severe  losses  from  corn  blight.  They 
were  assured  that  if  the  blight  did  not  strike 
again  as  it  had  in  1970.  the  extra  feed  grains 
would  be  needed  to  replenish  carryover 
stocks.  But.  the  Administration  forced 
farmers  to  assume  all  of  the  risks  of  low 
prices  which  go  with  record  harvests.  It  kept 
prtce  supports  at  the  level  established  for 
surpluses.  $1.05  a  bushel  for  corn  and  $1.25 
a  bushel  for  wheat. 

Farmers  were  asked  to  produce  enough  to 
assure  stable  supplies  at  highly  favorable 
prices  for  proces.sors  and  consumers,  but 
when  they  began  harvesting  record  crops, 
corn  prices  were  allowed  to  drop  a  third  and 
more. 

This,  to  say  the  very  least.  Is  a  shabby 
way  to  treat  producers  who  responded  ac- 
tively to  the  Administration's  request. 

It  is  against  a  background  of  Administra- 
tion actions  of  "too  little  and  too  late"  that  I 
continue  to  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  1163  at 
the  earliest  poFsible  moment. 

I  win  not  take  the  time  to  recount  fully  the 
income  losses  to  producer^  as  a  result  of  the 
ineffective  "set  aside"  program  and  the  rec- 
ord crops  they  have  harvested. 

The  combined  value  of  the  1971  wheat  and 
feed  grain  crops  and  government  payments 
are  almost  1  billion  less  than  in  1970  when 
the  short  corn  crop  was  harvested. 

It  is  true  that  too  much  of  the  1971  crops 
already  have  been  sold  by  hard-up  producers. 
But,  the  1971  wheat  and  feed  grains  placed 
under  CCC  price  support  loans  are  setting 
new  records  as  producers,  hard  up  for  cash, 
have  tried  to  put  off  the  sale  of  their  crops  at 
low  surplus  prices. 

Also,  everyday  I  get  reports  of  producers 
who  have  been  holding  their  1971  crops  in 
the  hope  that  Congress  wotild  act  to  restore 
market  prices  to  a  reasonable  level. 

Yes.  It  is  unfortunate  that  H.R.  1163  was 
not  approved  by  the  Congress  In  October. 

But  If  It  Is  approved  at  this  late  date  it  will 
"keep  the  faith"  with  many,  many  producers 
who  have  placed  their  1971  crops  under  price 
support  loans,  or  have  been  holding  their 
crops  In  expectation  that  their  government 
eventually  would  be  fair  with  them.  It  is 
the  only  legislative  action  that  the  Congress 
can  take  at  this  late  date,  because  of  parlla- 
mentarj'  problems. 

Now  I  want  to  respond  to  the  Administra- 
tion's objections  to  this  bill. 

Secretary  Butz,  in  a  letter  to  Chairman 
Talmadge,  on  January  18,  1972  said,  "High 
export  subsidies  would  be  required  to  main- 
tain exports  and  this  would  be  In  conflict 
with  trade  policies  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  1971-72  price 
support  levels  were  announced,  the  United 
States  dollar  has  been  revalued  in  terms  of 
world  currencies.  A  dollar  Is  now  worth  12  or 
13  percent  less  in  foreign  currencies  than  It 
was  6  months  ago. 

In  my  view  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who 
really  is  concerned  about  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  family  farms  would  be  knocking  on 
the  White  House  door  with  a  proposal  for 
raising  price  supports  by  at  least  the  amount 
of  the  dollar  devaluation,  rather  than  dig- 
ging m  his  heels  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
after  the  ground  rules  have  been  changed. 

Our  Canadian  and  Australian  friends  are 
complaining  that  U.S.  sales  policies  are  a  key 
factor  In  depressing  world  wheat  prices. 

I  am  convinced  that  If  we  would  join  other 
nations  In  placing  a  floor  under  world  wheat 
prices  In  the  International  wheat  agreement 
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we  could  be  selling  our  high  quality  wheats 
for  more  dollars  than  In  recent  weeks. 

I  also  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  seasonal  average  price  of  com  last 
year  was  $1.32  a  bushel  before  the  dollar  was 
devalued  12  to  13  percent. 

A  price  support  level  of  $1.31  a  bushel  for 
com  for  the  1971  and  1972  crops,  with  the 
dollar  devalued,  is  comparable  to  a  price 
support  level  of  about  $1.16  previous  to  De- 
cember 1971.  This  Is  substantially  less  than 
the  world  price  of  com  last  year. 

Secretary  Butz  also  said  "The  big  Increase 
in  grain  prices  as  a  result  of  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  would  have  a  significant  Impact 
on  the  livestock-poultry  sector,  reducing 
production  a.nd  Increasing  prices  to  unprec- 
edented levels." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Statistical  Reporting 
Service  reported  that  in  November  and  De- 
cember feed  grain  prices  were  10  percent 
lower  than  In  1967  and  livestock  prices  were 
20  percent  higher  than  they  were  In  1967. 

Let's  be  fair  with  grain  producers.  Feed 
grains  in  November  and  December  were  8 
percent  lower,  yet  retail  bakery  prices  were 
fully  15  percent  higher  than  In  1967. 

Let's  not  blame  farmers  for  continually 
rising  retail  food  prices.  Twenty  years  ago 
farmers  received  $2.00  a  bushel  for  wheat 
and  their  wives  pwild  16  cents  for  a  loaf  of 
bread.  In  the  past  3  months,  farmers  received 
$1.32  a  bushel  for  wheat  and  their  wives  paid 
over  25  cents  for  bread. 

Twenty-years  ago  farmers  received  $1.60 
a  bushel  for  corn  and  paid  17  or  18  cents  for 
a  box  of  corn  flakes.  In  the  past  3  months 
farmers  received  $1.00  a  bushel  for  their 
corn  yet  their  wives  had  to  pay  33  to  35  cents 
a  box  for  com  flakes. 

Lets  not  fall  Into  the  "cheap  food"  sink 
hole.  Farmers  can  be  paid  a  fair  price  for 
their  products  without — to  use  Secretary 
Butz'  words,  "Increasing  prices  to  unprece- 
dented levels." 

Secretary  Butz  In  his  letter  to  Chairman 
Talmadge  objecting  to  H.R.  1163  said,  "The 
result  would  be  a  substantial  Increase  in 
production  Just  at  a  time  when  we  really  need 
to  hold  It  down." 

It  was  anticipation  of  this  objection  that 
I  Introduced  S.J.  Res.  172.  This  resolution 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  an- 
nounce a  more  effective  wheat  acreage  ad- 
justment program  and  shift  to  a  base  acreage 
diversion  program  for  feed  grains  in  1972. 

In  commenting  on  the  additional  volun- 
tary set-aside  program  for  wheat  in  1972, 
which  goes  far  toward  meeting  the  objec- 
tives of  S.J.  Res.  172  as  far  as  wheat  is  con- 
cerned, I  questioned  Its  adequacy  to  achieve 
fuUy  the  goal  of  holding  production  in 
check. 

I  said,  "The  failure  of  the  set-aside  ap- 
proach should  now  be  obvious  to  both  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress. 

"We  now  have  to  pay  an  enormous  addi- 
tional sum  of  money  to  get  back  to  the  pro- 
duction level  we  attained  under  the  1965- 
69  supply  management  program  we  gave  up 
for  the  set-aside  approach." 

The  Administration  has  the  statutory  au- 
thority to  Increase  loan  rates  on  wheat  and 
feed  grains  and  to  make  the  other  needed 
adjustments  In  these  programs  adminis- 
tratively. Additional  legislation  is  not  re- 
quired in  order  for  them  to  act. 

However,  despite  all  their  talk  about  farm 
prices  being  too  low.  Secretary  Butz  and  the 
Administration  have  refused  to  take  the 
actions  needed  to  provide  our  nation's  farm- 
ers with  more  effective  programs  to  accom- 
plish that  goal. 

Therefore,  I  am  convinced  that  even  at 
this  late  date.  Congress  must  take  the  initi- 
ative and  require  the  Administration  to  take 
the  actions  needed. 

Prompt  enactment  of  HJR.  1163  to  bring 
immediate  Improvement  in  grain  producers 
economic  position  and  passage  of  my  S.J. 
Res.  172  to  require  the  Administration  to 
adopt   more   effective   production  programs 


for  1972  are  essential  if  we  are  to  keep  these 
producers  from  economic  ruin  this  year. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  Inmiedl- 
ate  passage  of  these  measures. 

Statement  by  Concri:ssman  Neal  Smith 

Mr.  Chsdnnan  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  your  Committee  in  support  of 
H.R.  1163  as  it  passed  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  want  to  present  some  statistical 
Information  on  prices  which  I  believe  thor- 
oughly refutes  the  Department's  view  as  to 
what  has  happened  the  past  4  months  and 
what  is  requied  to  provide  some  meaningful 
relief  for  the  grain  producers  of  this  country. 
I  also  want  to  reply  on  a  point  by  point 
basis  to  their  latest  negative  report  on  HJEt. 
1163  which  was  issued  last  Tuesday  and  di- 
rected to  Senator  Talmadge,  the  Chairman 
of  this  Conunittee.  This  represents  the  fourth 
change  in  the  excuses  they  are  using  to  op- 
pose this  bin.  First  I  would  like  to  deal  with 
their  statement  on  a  point  by  point  basis. 

Statement  by  the  Department:  "A  25  per- 
cent increase  in  present  loan  rates  would 
result  In  a  loan  level  of  $1.31  for  com  and 
$1.56  for  wheat.  Should  the  loan  rates  be 
raised  to  these  levels,  the  strategic  reserve 
concept  would  be  nullified  since  the  maxl- 
mima  price  would  be  set  at  $1.17  per  bushel 
for  corn  and  $1.37  per  bushel  for  wheat." 

Answer:  The  $1.17  maximum  price  which 
can  be  paid  under  the  bill  can  be  paid  in 
October  or  during  the  first  part  of  the  mar- 
keting year.  To  receive  the  $1.31  loan  level, 
the  producer  would  be  required  to  keep  the 
corn  until  next  August  and  pay  for  storage 
and  other  costs  totalling  at  least  11  cents. 
Therefore,  the  $1.17  price  at  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year  (October  1)  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  $1.31  loan  price  gained  at 
the  end  of  the  marketing  year.  It  was  very 
misleading  for  the  Department  to  try  to  indi- 
cate that  farmers  would  receive  all  of  the 
$1.31  now.  Most  tenant  farmers  do  not  have 
storage  facilities  and  must  pay  storage  costs 
at  an  elevator.  The  vast  majority  of  producers 
who  own  farms  do  not  have  enough  storage 
for  all  the  grain  produced  this  year.  Those 
who  do  have  an  investment  In  storage  facili- 
ties have  shrinkage.  Insurance,  interest  and 
other  cost  totalling  about  the  same  as  com- 
mercial storage  costs. 

Secretary  Butz  made  a  public  statement  in 
December  to  the  effect  that  farmers  are  re- 
ceiving payment  for  storage  on  this  1971 
oorn  crop  but  that  is  totally  incorrect  and  I 
assumed  that  since  the  Inaccuracy  of  those 
statements  were  called  to  their  attention, 
they  would  not  try  to  mislead  this  Commit- 
tee with  some  kind  of  erroneous  figures 
which  include  storage  in  one  instance  and 
do  not  in  the  other. 

The  goal  of  the  reserve  provisions  of  H.R. 
1163  Is  not  to  accumulate  corn  regardless  of 
price,  but  to  accumulate  it  only  at  tlmea 
when  the  price  is  low  and  the  surplus  is 
great.  If  for  any  reason,  the  price  were  to 
rise  to  above  $1.17  on  the  farm,  that  would 
be  a  better  situation  than  we  now  have  and 
happily  we  could  then  delay  further  acqui- 
sitions until  next  fall  or  when  the  price  be- 
comes worse.  This  is  the  kind  of  nullification 
of  the  necessity  to  buy  grain  which  we  seek 
and  in  no  case  is  an  argument  against  hav- 
ing standby  authority  to  buy  for  a  reserve. 

Statement  by  the  Department:  "Increas- 
ing loan  rates,  with  the  resulting  increases 
In  season  average  prices,  would  further  In- 
crease carryovers  since  utilization  decllnee 
with  higher  prices." 

Answer:  This  statement  proves  that  the 
Department  wants  to  see  a  huge  fluctuation 
in  livestock  and  poultry  supplies  to  cor- 
respwnd  to  the  change  In  grain  supplies. 
When  prices  of  grain  are  low  anyway.  It  is 
the  increase  in  marketable  supply  rather 
than  an  even  lower  fijlce  which  causes  the 
increased  utilization.  SdStals  the  big  increase 
in  marketable  supplies  which  causes  both 
the  lower  prices  and  increased  utilization. 


The  marketable  supply  of  grain  which 
cannot  find  a  home  elsewhere  will  be  fed 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  utilization 
would  temponarlly  Increase  with  a  resulting 
glut  in  tbo^  markets.  This  is  the  reason  a 
grain  leagfve  would  also  help  to  stabilize 
meat  supplies  and  prevent  alternating  sur- 
pluses and  shortages  of  meat  and  poultry 
product8.\ 

The  fe*d  grain  portion  of  the  livestock 
dollar  Is  ao  small  that  an  Increase  of  10  cents 
or  15  oems  per  bushel  from  the  drastically 
low  pric^  of  today  would  not  cause  hogs 
or  cattle^  to  be  sold  at  lighter  weights  than 
normal.,' The  same  number  of  cattle  and 
hogs  w6uld  be  sold  and  the  Department  re- 
cently Released  hog  estimates  showing  that. 
Howe\|br,  if  no  home  can  be  found  for  ex- 
cessive supplies  of  grain,  livestock  will  be 
kept  to  heavier  weights  adding  fat.  Thvs. 
the  Increase  In  utilization  would  be  the  re- 
siUt  of  converting  grain  Into  fats  rather 
than  additional  normal  weight  animals  and 
lean  meat.  In  the  U.S.,  we  already  have  so 
much  fat  on  beef  that  It  is  used  to  mix  ex- 
cessive quantities  into  processed  meats  and 
brokers  also  Import  huge  amounts  of  exces- 
sively lean  meat  to  mix  with  it.  So  the  kind 
of  increase  in  utilization  which  will  occur 
with  these  drastically  low  prices  which  re- 
sult from  such  a  high  marketable  supply 
of  grain,  will  wreck  the  price  paid  to  the 
farmer  for  livestock  and  poultry  products 
but  it  would  not  provide  a  product  needed 
by  constmiers  and  will  do  them  little  good 
price  wise.  This  Is  not  the  kind  of  utiliza- 
tion Increase  o\ir  government  should  seek 
and  Is  a  reason  for  rather  than  against  H.R. 
1163. 

Statement  by  the  Department:  "Vnrealis- 
tically  high  loan  rates  would  make  It  impos- 
sible for  the  voluntary  feed  grain  and  wheat 
programs  to  cope  effectively  with  the  U.S. 
farmer's  production  problem.  The  success 
of  a  voluntary  program  rests  on  the  dollar 
return  farmers  can  get  from  the  program  as 
against  what  they  expect  to  get  from  the 
market.  With  overly-high  market  price  guar- 
antees, many  more  farmers  will  grow  feed 
grains  outside  the  program,  shifting  the 
burden  of  production  adjustment  to  the 
remaining  participants." 

Answer:  Their  statement  Indicates  they 
think  that  the  equivalent  of  a  $1.17  per 
bushel  for  corn  at  harvest  time  Is  "un- 
reallstlcally  high".  Last  year  corn  was  19 
cents  per  bushel  higher  than  that  $1.17;  and 
since  it  is  now  clear  that  the  goal  of  the 
Department  is  to  keep  com  prices  below  the 
$1.17  level,  then  I  say  their  goal  Is  for  an 
unreallstlcally  low  price.  It  Is  surely  un- 
realistic to  expect  producers  to  pay  their  ex- 
penses and  have  any  return  from  a  lower 
price  than  that.  Corn  Is  now  about  $1.05  in 
central  Iowa. 

While  there  are  argiunents  against  a  loan 
rate  being  considerably  above  what  the  open 
market  can  return  (which  Is  not  the  case 
under  the  prices  in  the  bill),  the  argument 
they  use  against  a  higher  loan  rate  Is  not 
valid.  Producers  are  not  eligible  for  the 
loans  unless  they  stay  In  the  program  and 
set-aside  acreage.  When  farmers  can  actually 
receive  an  "unreallstlcally"  higher  price  by 
marketing  through  the  Government  than 
they  can  through  the  open  market,  that  en- 
courages them  to  stay  in  the  supply  adjust- 
ment program  so  that  they  can  be  eligible  to 
receive  the  higher  price.  They  then  figure 
they  can  receive  a  larger  net  income  from 
the  reduced  acreage  raised.  It  is  not  the  goal 
of  the  bin  to  have  prices  above  what  the 
open  market  can  bear  but  if  it  did  It  would 
have  the  opposite  result  to  the  one  they 
allege. 

SUMMARY    or   THEQl    JPPOSmON   AS   STATED    IN 
THl   REPORT 

All  of  the  reasons  hey  use  for  opposing  the 
Increase  In  average  prices  which  would  re- 
sult from  passage  of  this  bill  would  also 
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apply  to  any  increase  In  prices  resulting  from 
their  current  C.C.C.  purchases.  Therefore,  It 
is  obvious  they  do  not  intend  to  buy  enough 
grain  under  C.C.C.  piirchases  to  Increase  the 
price  of  com  to  $1.17  and  the  price  of  wheat 
to  $1.37.  They  admit  passage  of  this  bill 
would  provide  those  minimiim  prices  and 
they  oppose  reaching  that  level.  So  the  real 
difference  of  opinion  is  whether  grain  should 
be  left  at  Its  present  price,  or.  If  It  should  be 
raised  moderately  to  the  minimum  price  of 
$1.17  for  com  and  $1.37  for  wheat. 

WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  AND  TVHAT  IS  NEEDED 

I  was  amazed  to  see  a  statement  In  the 
President's  message  last  week  which  is  as 
follows:  "A  surprisingly  large  harvest  drove 
corn  prices  down  last  year,  hut  they  have 
risen  sharply  since  last  November."  This  cor- 
responds with  erroneoiis  statements  that  the 
Department  has  been  making.  They  have 
been  comparing  cash  prices  at  local  elevators 
in  October  with  cash  prices  In  late  January. 
Even  In  yeara  of  normal  production,  there 
Is  a  difference  In  October  and  January  prices 
which  refiect  the  cost  of  carrying  the  grain 
for  those  4  months.  In  years  of  big  surpluses 
like  this  year,  handlers  also  extract  higher 
margins  because  their  services  enjoy  a  buy- 
er's market  and  they  can  take  advantage  of 
distress  selling.  That  has  in  some  years  tem- 
porarily reduced  prices  as  much  as  an  addi- 
tional 9  cents. 

The  Department's  Interchange  of  October 
and  January  prices  gives  a  false  picture  of 
the  situation  and  of  what  kind  of  action  Is 
needed.  To  give  an  accurate  comparison  of 
prices,  one  should  look  at  the  closing  corn 
futures  prices  for  December,  March,  May  and 
possibly  July.  For  any  who  can  find  storage 
one  way  or  another,  these  prices  determine 
their  effective  cash  price  at  an  earlier  date 


because  they  can  hedge  on  the  futures  mar- 
ket as  long  as  the  difference  equals  the  cost 
of  holding  the  grain  until  that  time. 

I  have  submitted  to  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee a  day  by  day  closing  com  futures 
price  beginning  October  1st  and  running 
through  last  Friday.  A  study  of  that  compila- 
tion Indicates  that  com  right  now  Is  only  3 
cents  above  the  price  of  October  1st.  There 
were  2  periods  when  the  price  Increased  a 
few  additional  cents  per  bushel.  One  of  those 
periods  was  a  few  days  at  the  beginning  of 
December  when  Senators  on  this  Committee 
drew  from  the  prospective  Secretary  Butz 
promises  that  if  confirmed  he  would  take 
sufficient  action  to  increase  the  price  of  com 
and  grain.  Almost  everyone  Interpreted  that 
to  mean  that  they  would  buy  large  quan- 
tities of  grain  and  hold  it.  In  a  3  day  period 
com  went  up  4  cents  per  bushel.  The  other 
period  when  prices  increased  Included  the 
three  marketing  days  following  passage  of 
H.R.  1163  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Prices  Increased  an  additional  3  cents.  I  think 
this  proves  that  the  only  effective  remedy 
Is  through  removal  of  large  quantities  of 
grain  from  the  market  and  Insulating  it 
against  re-entry  until  needed. 

Immediately  following  Christmas,  Secre- 
tary Butz  started  making  numerous  public 
statements  and  In  that  and  other  ways  has 
indicated  that  in  spite  of  his  previous  prom- 
ises to  the  Members  of  the  Committee,  he  Is 
opposed  to  any  effective  action  to  increase 
grain  prices.  They  purchased  only  10  million 
bushels  of  corn  In  a  six  week  period.  Pessi- 
mism has  invaded  the  grain  market  again.  As 
a  result  the  price,  as  of  today.  Is  only  3  cents 
above  the  price  the  first  day  of  October. 

The  Department  as  an  alternative  to  reduc- 
ing marketable  supply  through  purchases  has 
tried  various  public  relations  gimmicks  but 


they  have  had  little  or  no  effect.  They  dra- 
matized the  announcement  of  the  sale  of 
grain  to  Russia.  They  dramatized  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  feed  grains  program  for 
next  year  and  obviously  over-estimated  its 
effectiveness.  Also,  various  statements  have 
attempted  to  blame  dock  strikes  for  all  the 
problems  but  the  grain  trade  cannot  be 
fooled  that  easily  because  It  knows  that  the 
surplus  is  so  great  that  a  reduction  of  10  mil- 
lion bushels  in  exports  of  corn  In  October  and 
November,  or  a  sale  of  40  million  bushels 
of  corn  to  Rxissla,  or  a  set-aside  program  pro- 
jecting a  possible  modest  reduction  in  pro- 
duction Is  by  comparison  to  the  950  million 
bushels  surplus  of  insufficient  magnitude  to 
make  any  appreciable  difference  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  statistical  documents  I  have  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  prove  this  to  be  the 
case  because  I  have  inserted  in  the  list  of 
prices  the  events  which  occurred  and  you 
will  notice  that  the  only  events  that  had  any 
significant  effect  on  the  market  were  those 
related  to  promises  or  actions  that  gave  hope 
that  significant  amounts  of  grain  would  be 
removed  and  Insulated  from  the  market.  If 
this  bill  does  not  pass  and  that  hope  Is  elim- 
inated, the  part  of  the  gain  which  now  re- 
sides in  the  market  as  a  result  of  this  hope 
will  also  disappear.  It  is  now  crystal  clear 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  not 
do  enough  to  increase  prices  to  the  moderate 
level  of  $1.17  for  corn  and  $1.37  for  wheat 
and  there  will  be  no  such  increase  unless  this 
bill  passes.  In  fact,  defeat  of  this  bill  could 
very  well  cause  prices  to  drop  the  5  cents  they 
gained  In  early  December.  If  farmers  are 
forced  to  adapt  to  existing  prices  or  die,  in- 
deed more  will  die. 

I  thank  the  Conmilttee  for  this  opportunity 
to  appear  and  strongly  urge  passage  of 
H.R.  1163  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 


CLOSING  CORN  FUTURES  PRICES,  CHICAGO  i— (TO  NEAREST  CENT) 


Date 


Cliange 

(nearest 

option) 


Decem- 
ber 


Marcli 


May 


July 


(The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Port  Longshore- 
mens  contract  expired  and  dock 
strikes  began.) 

Oct- 1 - 1.13 

Oct  4 1.13 

Oct.  5 1.13 

(H.R.  1163  voted  on  favorably  by 
House  Committee.) 

Oct.6 +2  1.15 

OcL7 -1  1.14 

Oct8 1.14 

Oct  11 -fl  1.15 

Oct  12 1.15 

(tJSDA  crop  report  estimates  bigger 
corn  crop.) 

Oct.  13 -1  1.14 

Oct  14 1.14 

Oct  15 +2  1.16 

Oct  18 4 1. 16 

Oct  19 1 1.16 

Oct.20 4-2  1.18 

Oct.21 +\  1.19 

Oct.  22 -1  1.18 

Oct.25 _1  1.17 

Oct.26 -1  1.16 

Oct.27 1.16 

Ocf.28 1.16 

Ocl.29 1.16 

Nov.  1 _i  1.15 

Nov.2 -1  1.14 

Nov.3 +1  1.15 

Nov. 4 1.15 

Nov.5 +i  1.16 

(Gram  sale  to  Russia  announced.) 

Nov.8 1.16 

Nov.9.. 1.16 

Nov.  10 —1  1.15 

Nov.  11 _ 1.15 

(USDA  Crop  Report  shows  another 
increase  in  corn  estimate.) 

Nov.  12 1  15 

Nov.  15 -i  i;i4 

Nov.  16 1.14 

Nov.  17 +i  1.15 

Nov.  18 .  1.15 

Nov.  19 1.15 

Nov.  22 1.15 

Nov.  23 1.15 

(80-day  cooling-o(f  period  for  dock- 
strikers  ordered.) 

Nov.25 +1  1.16 

Nov.  26 1..  1.16 


1.18 
1.17 
1.18 


1.19 
1.19 
1.19 
1.20 
1.19 


1.18 
1.19 
1.21 
1.21 
1.21 
1.23 
1.24 
1.23 
1.22 
1.21 
1.21 
1.21 
1.21 
1.20 
1.19 
1.19 
1.19 
1.20 

1.20 
1.19 
1.19 
1.19 


1.20 
1.19 
1.19 
1.19 
1.19 
1.19 
1.19 
1.20 


1.21 
1.21 


1.21 

1.20 
1.21 


1.22 
1.22 
1.22 
1.22 
1.22 


1.22 
1.22 
1.24 
1.25 
1.24 
1.26 
1.27 
1.26 
1.25 
1.24 
1.24 
1.24 
1.24 
1.23 
1.22 
1.22 
1.22 
1.23 

1.23 
1.22 
1.22 
1.22 


1.23 
1.22 
1.22 
1.22 
1.22 
1.22 
1.22 
1.23 


1.24 
1.24 


1.23 
1.23 
1.23 


1.24 
1.24 
1.24 
1.25 
1.24 


1.24 
1.25 
1.26 
1.27 
1.26 
1.28 
1.29 
1.28 
1.27 
1.26 
1.26 
1.26 
1.26 
1.25 
1.24 
1.24 
1.24 
1.25 

1.25 
1.24 
1.24 
1.25 


1.25 
1.25 
1.24 
1.25 
1.24 
1.25 
1.25 
1.26 


1.26 
2.16 


Date 

Change 

(nearest 

option) 

Decem- 
ber 

(H.R.  1163  formally  reported  from  the 
committ'>e  and  wildespread  reports 
appeared  on  National  News  as  to  its 
provisions.) 

Nov.29 

-1 

-1 

+1 

-fl 
+2 

1.15 

Nov.  30 

1.14 

(Senators  draw  promises  from  Prospec- 
tive Secretary  Butz  to  take  effective 
action  to  increase  corn  prices.) 

Dec.  1 

1.15 

Dec.2 

1.16 

Dec.3- 

1.18 

(After  market  closed,  Secretary  Buti 
announced  he  will  buy  corn— also 
stated  he  won't  guarantee  any  certain 
amount  will  be  purchased.) 

Dec  6 

1.18 

Dec.  7 

-1 
-l 

+2 

1.17 

Dec.  8 

1.16 

(H.R.  1163  passed  the  House  at 

approximately  1 :00  A.M.) 
Dec.  9 

1.18 

Dec.  10 

1.18 

Dec.  13 

+1 
-1 
+1 
-l 
+1 

1.19 

Dec.  14 

1.18 

Oec.15 

1.19 

Dec.  16 

1.18 

Dec.  17 

1.19 

Dec.  20 

1.19 

Dec.  21 

Dec  22 

Dec.  23 

Dec.  27 

Dec.  28 , 

Dec.  29 

+1  - 

Dec.  30 

Jan.  3,  1972 

Jan.  4 

Jan.  5 

Jan.  6 

+1  - 
-1  . 

Jan.  7 

Jan.  10 

Jan.  11 

Jan.  12 

-2  . 

Jan.  13 

Jan.  14 

+1  . 
-t-1  . 
-1  . 

Jan.  17 

Jan.  18 

Jan.  19 

Jan.  20 

Jan.  21 

March 


May 


July 


1.20 
1.19 


1.20 
1.21 
1.23 


1.23 
1.22 
1.22 


1.24 
1.24 
1.25 
1.23 
1.24 
1.23 
1.24 
1.23 
1.22 
1.22 
1.22 
1.22 
1.22 
1.23 
1.23 
1.22 
1.22 
1.22 
1.23 
1.22 
1.22 
1.22 
1.20 
1.20 
1.21 
1.22 
1.21 
1.21 
1.21 
1.21 


1.23 
1.23 


1.23 

1.24 
1.26 


1.26 
1.25 
1.25 


1.27 
1.27 
1.28 
1.27 
1.27 
1.26 
1.27 
1.26 
1.26 
1.25 
1.26 
1.25 
1.26 
1.26 
1.26 
1.26 
1.25 
1.26 
1.26 
1.26 
1.25 
1.2S 
1.23 
1.24 
1.24 
1.25 
1.24 
1.2S 
1.24 
1.24 


1.25 

1.25 


1.26 
1.26 
1.28 


1.28 
1.27 
1.27 


1.29 
1.29 
1.30 
1.29 
1.29 
1.29 
1.29 
1.29 
1.28 

i.a 

1.2S 
1.28 
1.28 
1.28 
1.29 
1.28 
1.28 
1.28 
1.28 
1.28-, 

1.27 
1.26 
1.26 
1.26 
1.27 
1.27 
1.27 
1.27 
1.27 


!  'JS*.95l"F  P""*  '1"<rte'J  hB'^ein  »"  always  above  the  average  farm  prices  used  as  a  basis     the  effective  backed-off  price  for  that  grain  going  to  Chicago  would  be  about  20  cents  less  than  the 
in  H.K.  1163.  For  example,  from  central  Iowa,  transportation  to  Chicago  costs  about  17  cents  and     Chicago  price. 
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Statement  by  Hon.  Bob  Berglano 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  this  Com- 
mittee, I  am  grateful  to  you  for  giving  me 
this  chance  to  appear  In  support  of  H.E. 
1163.  My  two  House  colleagues.  Congressman 
Smith  and  Congressman  Melcher,  who  pre- 
ceded me  at  this  hearing,  have  made  an  ex- 
cellent case  In  supp>ort  of  this  legislation.  My 
purpose  today  Is  to  urge  prompt  passage  of 
the  House  bill  as  written  without  change. 

I  actively  supported  this  bill  in  the  House. 
When  I  was  lobbying  for  this  bill  among  my 
city  colleagues  in  the  House,  I  found  maxiy 
of  them  surprised  to  learn  that  grain  farm- 
ers, having  produced  the  biggest  crops  on 
record,  were  being  put  through  the  economic 
ringer.  Congressmen,  who  represent  our  ur- 
ban areas,  bad  noticed  widely-publicized 
pictures  of  corn  being  piled  in  some  farm 
town  streets  and  wheat  bulging  in  the  gran- 
aries. They  assumed  such  abundance  meant 
prosperity.  The  fact  is  the  farmer  is  being 
penalized  for  this  year's  big  crop.  This  year's 
big  crop  will  bring  less  gross  income  to 
farmers  than  the  1970  crop  that  was  stricken 
by  drought  and  disease. 

This  bill.  H.R.  1163,  would  guarantee  a  fair 
return  to  farmers.  At  times  when  our  coun- 
try Is  blessed  with  good  weather  and  produc- 
ing good  crops,  the  farmer  would  be  protected 
against  an  unfavorable  market.  In  those 
years  when  bad  weather,  disease  or  pests 
should  destroy  or  diminish  our  normal  crop 
production,  the  nation  would  be  assured  of  a 
steady  food  supply. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  this  Com- 
mittee. I  know  that  everyone  among  us  would 
like  to  see  some  changes  In  our  House-passed 
bill,  but  1  am  asking  you  to  act  favorably 
on  H.R.  1163  without  change.  Just  before 
midnight  on  December  8.  1971,  this  measure 
passed  the  House  with  182  yeas.  170  nays, 
and  79  not  voting.  If  this  Committee  In  Its 
wisdom  were  to  change  H.R.  1163  In  any 
way,  it  would  be  sent  to  conference  with  the 
House  to  reconcile  the  differences. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  passed  the  House 
with  a  12  vote  margin.  As  one  who  worked 
on  this  matter  for  three  months,  I  am  not 
sure  we  can  again  muster  enough  votes  In 
the  House  to  accept  the  report  of  the  con- 
ferees. A  conference  would  also  delay  final 
action  and  every  day's  delay  is  costly  to  our 
grain  farmers  and  to  our  economy. 

Tliere  are — in  my  Judgment — a  number  of 
imperfections  in  the  set-aside  legislation  im- 
der  which  we  are  now  operating.  One  of  the 
Members  of  this  Committee,  a  Senator  whom 
I  regard  as  the  greatest  champion  of  the 
family  farmer  ever  to  rise  out  of  my  State  of 
Minnesota,  our  own  Senator  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, has  proposed  several  significant 
changes  in  his  S.J.  Res.  172. 

I  propose  that  any  amendments  to  the  set- 
aside  program— such  as  S  J.  Res.  172 — be  con- 
sidered separately.  Senator  Humphrey  con- 
curs in  this  Judgment. 

I  can  assure  you  that  those  of  us  who 
pressed  H.R.  1163  through  the  House  will 
lend  our  support  to  any  needed  changes  In 
the  form  of  a  separate  bill  or  resolution. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  giving  me  this 
chance  to  appear  at  this  hearing  in  support 
of  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  important 
farm  bill  to  be  considered  by  this  92nd 
Congress. 

Testimony  of  Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  most  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  testify  before  this  Committee 
on  behalf  of  H.R.  1163,  and  S.J.  Res.  172.  H.R. 
1163  is  a  bill  to  increase  the  price  support 
loans  on  wheat  and  feed  grains  by  25 ""^^  and 
to  establish  a  strategic  reserve  for  wheat  and 
feed  grains.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  172 
also  calls  for  a  25' r  loan  Increase  for  these 
crops.  It  also  would  establish  a  base  acreage 
program  for  the  1972  feed  grain  crop  and  an 
additional  voluntary  acreage  diversion  for 
the  1972  wheat  program. 
I    understand    that    the    Department    of 


Agriculture  Is  now  taking  steps  to  Imple- 
ment the  additional  voluntary  acreage  di- 
version for  the  1972  wheat  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  here  today,  the 
heart  of  the  issue  concerning  these  measures 
Is  the  25'"-  loan  Increase.  This  Is  what  we 
need  to  pass  now  in  the  Senate.  Every  time 
I  go  home  and  talk  to  people  In  the  farm 
country  they  tell  me  that  truly,  they  are  In 
the  midst  of  a  depression.  They  need  an  eco- 
nomic boost  and  they  certainly  have  it 
coming. 

The  disaster  In  our  farming  areas  is  hid- 
den. These  people  don't  carry  signs  and  they 
don't  march.  They  suffer  in  silence.  Many  of 
them  tighten  their  belts  year  after  year, 
and  some  way,  several  make  It.  But  each  year 
many  more  are  lost. 

The  social  and  economic  costs  of  losing 
these  people  from  our  rural  areas  is  high.  It 
Is  difficult  to  show  it  statistically,  but  it  Is 
evident  that,  for  about  every  five  or  six 
farmers  that  leave  rural  America,  we  lose  one 
Independent  businessman. 

What  happens  to  these  people?  Of  course 
they  don't  move  directly  to  the  slums  of 
our  cities.  But  every  time  a  rural  resident 
does  move  to  the  city  to  find  work.  Jobs 
which  could  be  given  to  city  people  are  dis- 
placed. So,  the  rural  to  urban  exodus  is 
quite  costly. 

It  is  disastrous  to  continue  allowing  the 
stagnation  and  death  of  our  fine  rural  com- 
munities while  at  the  same  time  large  cities 
are  growing  Increasingly  crowded  and  un- 
manageable. 

These  are  long-rim  concerns  and  I  think 
we  need  bold  and  very  comprehensive  meas- 
ures aimed  at  stopping  and  reversing  the 
exodus  from  rural  America.  I  am  hopeful 
that  during  this  session  of  Congress  we  will 
enact  some  of  the  major  rural  development 
measures  which  have  been  Introduced.  Today 
Is  not  the  time  to  discuss  these,  however. 

Rural  development  has  been  gaining  In- 
creasing mention  In  speeches  and  news  re- 
ports. But  If  you  ask  a  real  farmer  about  it 
he'll  tell  you  that  the  biggest  move  toward 
rural  development  right  now  would  be  ac- 
tion to  Improve  farm  Income. 

The  productive  performance  of  independ- 
ent family  farmers  needs  no  defense.  As  the 
President  pointed  out  In  his  words  to  Con- 
gress last  week,  over  the  last  20  years  the 
productivity  of  farmers  has  risen  31/2  times 
as  fast  as  that  of  non-farm  industry.  But 
during  these  years,  farm  prices  have  risen 
little.  If  at  all.  Increases  in  farm  Income 
have  only  been  due  to  the  ability  of  farmers 
to  Increase  their  productivity  and  narrow 
their  margins.  But  now  It  Is  about  time  to 
start  giving  them  Increased  prices  which  will 
increase  their  income. 

Increased  farm  Income  helfis  the  entire 
society  and  economy  of  our  nation.  Each  year 
farmers  use  the  natural  resources  and  their 
ow^n  labor  and  management  skills  to  create 
new  wealth.  Their  products  abundantly  sup- 
ply food  and  fiber  needs  of  our  nation.  Ex- 
p»orts  provide  a  substantial  boost  to  our 
balance  of  payments.  Every  dollar  of  farm  in- 
come returned  to  farmers  turns  over  several 
times  in  the  economy  to  generate  more 
Income  and  more  Jobs  In  other  industries. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
prompt  enactment  of  these  measures,  the 
heart  of  which  is  the  Increased  price  sup- 
port, is  so  Important. 

Enactment  of  the  25%  loan  Increase  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains  would  mean  added 
farm  Income  of  roughly  $1.5  billion  on  the 

1971  crops.  This  figure  resulted  from  multi- 
plying the  total  production  by  the  eligible 
projKwtlon  and  the  result  by  the  estimated 
price  Increase  per  bushel  for  wheat,  corn, 
grain  sorghum  and  barley,  respectively.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  1972,  so  additional  In- 
creases In  Income  could  be  expected  for  the 

1972  crop  as  well. 

We  are  not  asking  for  a  handout  for  farm- 
ers; only  a  fair  return.  I  have  seen  farmers' 
bookkeeping    figures   on    the   costs   of   pro- 


ducing corn  In  the  State  of  Minnesota.  These 
figures  from  topnotch  farmers  total  from 
9Qt  to  il  per  bushel  In  an  excellent  produc- 
tion year.  Any  unpredictable  problems,  such 
as  wet  conditions  which  delayed  harvesting 
in  several  parts  of  the  state,  will  add  cDsts. 
The  average  price  for  corn  In  Minnesota 
dxirlng  1970  was  $1.18  per  bushel.  During 
1971,  It  was  98«.  Therefore  It  Is  evident  that 
things  aren't  getting  better  out  there. 

The  reason  for  the  low  prices  Is  clear.  The 
Agriculture  Department  misjudged  last  win- 
ter.  They  overestimated  the  possibility  of 
corn  blight  and  to  give  the  American  people 
Insurance  against  food  shortage,  encour- 
aged planting  too  much  com.  The  trouble 
with  that  type  of  Insurance  is  that  the 
farmer  ends  up  paying  the  premium  and  the 
middleman  gets  the  benefit. 

I  think  It  Is  time  we  give  the  farmers  a 
break.  It  Isn't  his  fault  there  Is  an  ir.creased 
inventory  on  com.  The  farmer  did  a  com- 
mendable Job,  and  the  weather  was  right  and 
this  resulted  In  a  bumper  crop.  But  he  is 
getting  paid  less  for  this  bumper  crop  than 
he  received  for  the  blight-depressed  crop  of 
1970. 

Although  I  have  placed  major  emphasis 
on  the  price  support  loan  Increase,  I  also 
want  to  stress  the  Importance  of  the  stra- 
tegic reserve  aspect  of  this  legislation.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  supported  the  concept  of 
a  strategic  reserve  of  storable  commodities 
for  some  time.  I  believe  that  a  reserve,  to- 
tally Insulated  fiom  the  market  for  emer- 
gency use.  would  protect  our  markers.  This 
is  always  Important.  It  has  never  been  so 
important  to  feed  grain  and  wheat  pro- 
ducers as  It  is  at  the  present  time.  With  the 
presence  of  last  year's  big  crop,  estAblish- 
ment  of  the  reserve  now  could  have  two-fold 
benefits.  It  would  remove  sizable  Inven- 
tories from  the  market  and  at  the  same  time, 
establish  a  much-needed  reserve. 

We  have  strategic  reserves  of  other  Items 
Important  to  our  welfare  and  security  of  our 
nation.  Why  not  a  reserve  of  food? 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  unfortunate  that  we 
didn't  pass  this  legislation  early  last  fall. 
Many  farmers  who  had  bills  to  pay  at  har- 
vest time,  had  to  sell  their  wheat  or  feed 
grains  at  loss.  But  the  urgency  of  this  leg- 
islation Is  not  lessening  now.  The  combined 
value  of  the  1971  wheat  and  feed  grain  crops 
and  government  payments  is  almost  $1  bil- 
lion less  than  it  was  in  1970  when  the  bllght- 
deoressed  corn  crop  was  harvested.  I'm  con- 
vinced that  an  Increased  price  support  and 
establishment  of  the  reserve  now  would 
bring  about  needed  boosts  in  farm  Income 

Corporate  food  processors  will  probably 
oppose  this  legislation  saying  that  It  will 
place  Increased  pressure  on  their  Input  costs. 
I  ask  that  we  be  fair  to  farmers.  While 
wheat  prices  hav*  dropped  during  the  last 
year,  the  retail  prices  of  bread  have  con- 
tinued to  rise.  Still,  the  farmer's  portion 
cf  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  is  less  than 
lO'J. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I'd  like  to  reply  to  one 
of  the  administration's  early  objections  to 
this  legislation,  as  I  see  it.  The  Adminis- 
tration has  pointed  out  that  the  result 
would  be  Increased  production  at  a  time 
when  we  must  hold  production  down. 

That  objection  was  anticipated  when  sim- 
ilar bills  were  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
early  last  fall.  The  administration's  ctirrent 
production  programs  have  proven  they 
can't  manage  supply  and  give  farmers  a  fair 
return.  The  Farmers'  Income  Improvement 
Act  of  1971.  S.J.  Res.  172,  was  introduced 
to  correct  these  inadequacies. 

This  resolution  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  announce  a  more  effective 
wheat  acreage  adjustment  program  for  feed 
grains  In  1972. 

Although  the  Agriculture  Department's 
recent  announcement  of  an  additional  vol- 
untary set-aside  program  for  wheat  In  1972 
is  a  commendable  move  toward  meeting  the 
objectives  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution   172, 
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I  am  concerned  that  there  Is  still  a  need  for 
adequate  measures  to  hold  production  In 
check. 

The  action  by  the  department  also  fur- 
ther points  out  the  Inadequacy  of  the  set- 
aside  approach.  We  now  have  to  pay  out 
additional  money  to  move  production  levels 
back  to  the  point  we  had  attained  under  the 
1965-69  supply  management  program. 

The  Administration  doesn't  need  this  leg. 
islatlon  we  are  discussing  today.  It  has  stat- 
utory authority  to  increase  loan  rates  on 
wheat  and  feed  grains  and  to  make  other 
needed  adjustments  in  these  programs  ad- 
ministratively. 

However,  even  though  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  promised,  before  his  confirma- 
tion, that  he  would  take  prompt  action  to 
improve  farm  prices,  little  has  been  done. 

Soon  after  the  Secretary  took  office,  he 
announced  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture wotild  begin  buying  corn  in  the  open 
market.  My  first  concern  was  that  such  an 
action,  without  proper  safeguards,  might 
bring  short-term  increases  in  price  but  would 
result  In  the  buildup  of  burdening  Inven- 
tories which  would  overhang  the  market. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  he  an- 
nounced the  purchase,  the  Secretary  did  not 
say  how  much  would  be  purchased  or  how 
the  Department  would  handle  the  inventory. 
But,  so  far,  my  concerns  about  the  buying 
program  have  been  unnecessary.  Purchases 
have  been  so  small,  they  have  no  effect.  Corn 
prices  have  only  made  a  normal  after-harvest 
rise.  But  they  are  still  20c  a  bushel  below 
those  of  a  year  ago. 

During  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  USDA 
buying  activity,  only  7.7  million  bushels  of 
corn  were  purchased.  That  Is  like  trying  to 
unload  a  grain  elevator  with  a  teaspoon.  We 
have  at  least  25  counties  In  the  State  of 
Minnesota  which  each  produce  more  than 
7.7  million  bushels  annually.  Five  of  those 
counties  produce  double  that  amount. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced 
that  Congress  must  take  action  requiring  the 
Administration  to  implement  a  more  sub- 
stantial program. 

Another  objection  the  Administration  has 
expressed  is  that  Increased  prices  will  dull 
our  competitive  edge  In  export  markets.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  using 
exports  as  an  argument  in  several  aspects 
of  the  farm  situation.  I  know  that  the  export 
market  Is  Important  to  farmers.  But  higher 
prices  due  to  this  loan  increase  we're  asking 
for  will  not  cut  into  the  size  of  export  sales 
of  farm  commodities.  In  fact,  since  devalu- 
ation of  the  dollar,  our  grain  prices  have 
been  exerting  downward  pressure  on  world 
prices.  Devaluation  has  cut  the  wheat  prices 
by  15c  a  bushel  in  world  trade.  Japan,  for 
example.  Is  now  able  to  purchase  as  much 
wheat  for  225  yen  as  It  could  for  265  yen 
two  months  ago. 

At  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
guest  speakers  representing  the  European 
Common  Market,  Canada  and  Australia, 
urged  the  United  States  to  stop  depressing 
world  prices.  These  distinguished  spokesmen 
expressed  concern  that  U.S.  moves  toward 
an  export  policy  which  uses  low  prices  to 
gain  new  markets  may  inspire  cut  throat 
competition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  not  allow  the 
American  farmer  to  be  forced  Into  a  position 
of  subsidizing  that  type  of  cut  throat  com- 
petition. I  urge  Immediate  passage  of  H.R. 
1163,  and  S.J.  Res.  172. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  for  the  transaction  of  morning  busi- 
ness has  expired. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  197 1 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate,  im- 
der  previous  order,  S.  2515,  the  unfin- 
ished business,  with  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
NicK)  pending. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2515)  to  further  promote  equal 

employment  opportunities  for  American 

workers. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  90  mioutes  remain 
under  this  amendment.  Who  yields  time? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
may  be  equally  charged  against  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 

ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  adoption  last  Thursday  of  the  inde- 
pendent Greneral  Counsel  amendment, 
there  has  been  substantial  speculation 
and  discussion  about  its  effect  on  my 
amendment.  Some  people  interpret  the 
vote  on  the  independent  General  Coim- 
sel  as  a  imanimous  statement  of  approval 
for  the  amendment  created  machinery. 
I  believe  that  the  unanimous  vote  indi- 
cates instead  a  universal  dissatisfaction 
with  the  cease  and  desist  enforcement 
procedure.  It  represents  a  recognition 
that  almost  anything,  however  slight, 
can  improve  upon  a  poor  system.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin)  described  the  amend- 
ment best  when  he  characterized  its 
contribution  toward  an  equitable  en- 
forcement procedure  as  being  similar  to 
starting  off  on  the  lengthy  trip  to  heaven 
by  stopping  off  at  the  first  saloon  on  the 
way.  I  personally  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment because  it  does  represent  a  first 
step,  albeit  into  the  saloon,  toward  im- 
partial court  enforcement  of  unlawful 
employment  practices. 

It  is  a  step  into  the  saloon,  though,  as 
it  misleads  many  people  into  believing 
that  an  independent  General  Counsel 
actually  will  cure  the  defects  and  in- 
equities of  cease  and  desist  enforcement. 
I  submit  that  it  will  do  no  such  thing.  Its 
chief  accomplishment  will  be  to  provide 
salve  for  the  conscience  of  cease-and-de- 
sist proponents  and  throw  a  rather 
skimpy  bone  to  respondents  whose  due 
process  rights  will  continue  to  be  vio- 
lated. 

An  independent  General  Counsel  is 
not  the  panacea  for  cease  and  desist  en- 


forcement because  it  does  not  even  ad- 
dress itself  to  crucial  problems  inherent 
in  the  mechanism  which  frustrate  em- 
ployment grievance  resolution. 

Perhaps  the  most  crucial  defect  the 
cease-and-desist  mechanism  promises  is 
administrative  snarls  and  unconscion- 
able backlog  delays.  I  say  "promises" 
because  use  of  a  weaker  verb  would  be 
misleading.  What  else  can  you  expect 
from  a  system  faced  with  an  expanded 
Jurisdiction  of  approximately  21  million 
potential  aggrieved,  substantial  new 
"pattern  and  practice"  and  Federal  con- 
tract compliance  responsibilities,  more 
complex  and  time  consuming  proceed- 
ings, only  one  available  tribunal  to  issue 
cease  and  desist  orders,  and  a  staff  lack- 
ing approximately  100  trained  trial  ex- 
aminers, when  the  present  commission 
backlog  is  over  32,000  cases  and  approx- 
imately 20  months  on  just  investigation 
and  conciliation  cases?  Contrast  this 
with  an  existing  Federal  district  court 
system  of  93  courts  and  398  judges  with 
established  reputations  for  fairness,  dis- 
cretion, and  impartiality  and  a  present 
median  backlog,  according  to  the  most 
recent  figures  available,  of  10  months 
from  issue  to  trial. 

Additionally,  utilization  of  the  courts 
as  initial  adjudicators  of  title  VII  actions 
will  substantially  increase  the  likelihood 
of  voluntary  settlements  and  thereby  re- 
duce the  number  of  cases  presented  to 
the  courts. 

The  imminence  of  court  action, 
coupled  with  the  threat  of  adverse  pub- 
licity and  immediately  enforceable  orders 
will  serve  as  a  powerful  inducement  to 
voluntary  settlements. 

A  further  factor  that  must  be  consid- 
ered when  determining  the  expediency  of 
the  two  procedures  is  the  effectiveness 
of  the  enforcement  order.  The  independ- 
ent General  Counsel  does  not  addiess 
itself  to  the  defects  in  the  cease  and  de- 
sist procedure  which  requires  a  two-step 
enforcement.  The  district  court  makes 
decisions  and  renders  appropriate  orders 
immediately  enforceable  by  contempt  ci- 
tations issued  by  a  person  knowledge- 
able of  the  facts — the  judge  who  heard 
the  case  and  entered  the  order.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  reluctant  respondent  who 
disregards  a  Commission -entered  cease- 
and-desist  order  cannot  be  compelled  to 
comply  with  the  order  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Instead,  the  Commission  must  pe- 
tition an  appropriate  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, file  the  Commission  hearing  rec- 
ord, and  then  prove  that  their  findings 
are  supported  by  substantial  evidence  in 
the  record  before  a  judge  not  familiar 
with  the  case  enforces  an  order  that  he 
originally  had  no  part  in  entering.  Now 
the  reluctant  respondent  is  subject  to 
contempt  proceedings  if  he  disobeys  the 
court  of  appeals  dictates.  If  the  Com- 
mission wants  to  avoid  showing  that  the 
findings  are  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  in  the  record,  they  can  wait  for 
60  days  after  the  issuance  of  the  order, 
at  which  time  their  findings  are  recog- 
nized by  the  Court  as  being  conclusive. 

This,  in  and  of  itself,  puts  enormous 

power  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission. 

The   ineffectiveness    of    the    two-step 

cease  and  desist  enforcement  procedure 
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and  its  concomitant  delay  is  best  put  into 
perspective  when  one  realizes  that  with 
a  similar  enforcement  procedure  imder 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  enforce- 
ment orders  in  fiscal  year  1967  had  to 
go  to  the  court  of  appeals.  Arnold  Ord- 
man.  past  General  Counsel  of  the  NLRB, 
told  the  Separation  of  Powers  Subcom- 
mittee on  March  29.  1968,  that  the  num- 
ber of  Board  decisions  proceeding  to  the 
courts  of  appeals  were  increasing  from 
the  54.3  percent  in  fiscal  year  1973.  Con- 
trast these  figures  with  the  1969  annual 
report  of  the  Ehrector  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  which  indi- 
cates that  only  7  percent  of  all  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  decisions  were  appealed.  How- 
ever expeditious  and  effective  cease  and 
desist  orders  may  be,  if  almost  two-thirds 
of  the  disputes  must  ultimately  be  taken 
to  the  court  of  appeals,  it  seems  obvious 
that  they  are  not  getting  the  quick  reso- 
lution of  the  dispute  that  is  considered  to 
be  necessary  by  the  people  who  are  sup- 
porting this  bill. 

Also  these  figures  present  the  most 
convincing  testimony  possible  concern- 
ing the  public's  confidence  in  decisions 
rendered  by  politically  appointed  boards. 
The  public  generally  and  the  respondents 
specifically  realize  that  these  quasi-ju- 
dicial decisions  are  quite  often  politically 
inspired  and  as  such  will  not  stand  up  to 
the  nonpartisan  judgment  of  the  coiu-ts 
of  appeals.  On  the  other  hand,  public 
confidence  in  Federal  court  judges  utiliz- 
ing stare  decisis  is  such  that  approxi- 
mately only  one  out  of  15  of  their  deci- 
sions is  appealed. 

If  the  Senate  is  truly  interested  in  an 
effective,  expeditious  grievance  resolution 
procedure  we  should  place  our  trust  in 
our  Federal  court  system.  Although  cease 
and  desist  promises  much,  a  shiny  new 
administrative  procedure  designed  to  re- 
dress grievances  is  no  better  than  its  per- 
formance, and  if  it  requires  2  to  3  years 
to  achieve  justice,  its  potential  is  noth- 
ing but  a  frustrating  promise  of  what 
might  have  been. 

Our  Federal  court  system  provides  an 
established  forum  of  known  perform- 
ance. Let  us  not  gamble  with  the  rights 
of  both  respondents  and  aggrieved  on  a 
most  suspect  administrative  procedure 
V.  hen  we  can  rely  on  our  court  system. 

Another  cease-and-desist  defect  which 
the  independent  General  Counsel  fails  to 
remedy  is  that  of  increasing  concentra- 
tion of  Executive  power.  As  I  mentioned 
last  Friday,  legislative  concessions  of 
power — in  this  case  a  clearly  judicial 
function — to  the  executive  branch 
threatens  concepts  of  separation  of  power 
and  checks  and  balances  which  our 
Founding  Fathers  thought  imperative  to 
our  tripartite  system  of  government.  It 
seems  incongruous  to  me  for  my  col- 
leagues to  continually  complain  about 
the  excessive  abuses  of  power  exercised  by 
the  steadily  growing  ranks  of  executive 
agencies  on  1  day,  and  then  the  next  day 
place  substantial  quasi- judicial  powers 
in  just  such  nn  executive  agency. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator's  10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Not  only  does  the  independent  General 


Counsel  fail  to  remedy  other  cease  de- 
fects, it  fails  to  effectively  accomplish  its 
one  avowed  purpose — the  separation  of 
the  prosecutory  and  adjudicatory  func- 
tions, so  as  to  accomplish  a  medium  of 
impartiality.  Consider  the  following 
facts,  and  then  decide  for  yoiirself 
whether  the  General  Counsel  actually  is 
an  independent  and  separate  body. 

First,  the  amendment  is  not  clear 
whether  the  General  Counsel's  office 
would  be  placed  in  the  Commission  of- 
fices, but  it  Is  assimied  that  it  would  be. 
Also,  the  amendment  is  silent  as  to  who 
would  pay  the  salaries  of  the  Counsel, 
but  once  again,  I  assume  that  the  Com- 
mission would.  Although  the  amend- 
ment's silence  on  the  above  two  topics  is 
confusing,  some  of  thel  things  it  does  say 
are  even  more  confusing.  Language  in 
the  newly  added  section  705(b)  express- 
ly indicates  that  no  employer  or  agent 
of  the  commission  may  engage  in  both 
the  prosecution  an<y adjudication  of  the 
same  case — clearly/an  attempt  to  sepa- 
rate the  two  fundbons.  Yet,  the  same 
section,  705(b)  giv^^tJa^  chairman  con- 
currance  power  in  the  appomtine  of  re- 
gional attorneys.  Other  language  in  the 
bill  gives  the  General  Counsel  concur- 
rence powers  over  the  appointment  of 
regional  directors.  I  fail  to  see  how  a 
General  Counsel  can  be  independent 
from  a  Commission  which  has  final  say 
on  whether  or  not  he  is  to  be  hired.  Con- 
versely, I  fail  to  see  how  regional  direc- 
tors can  be  impartial  in  hearing  cases 
prosecuted  by  a  General  Counsel's  office 
which  ultimately  hired  him.  With  this 
overlapping  hiring  power  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  have  an  impartial  adjudication. 

Whereas  the  independent  General 
Counsel  amendment  attempts  and  fails 
to  separate  the  adjudicatory  function 
from  the  prosecutory  function,  it  does 
not  even  attempt  to  separate  the  adjudi- 
catory function  from  the  investigatory 
fimction.  Presumably,  a  respondent's  due 
process  rights  are  not  violated  if  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Commission  files 
an  unlawful  employment  practice 
charge,  serves  notice  of  the  charge  on 
the  respondent,  investigates  the  charge, 
determines  that  reasonable  cause  for  the 
filing  exists,  attempts  to  conciliate  the 
charge,  and,  that  proving  unsuccessful, 
recommends  that  the  General  Coimsel 
file  a  complaint  so  the  Commission  can 
hear  the  case  and  make  findings  of  fact 
and  enter  a  cease-and-desist  order 
thereon. 

It  is  absurd  to  claim  that  the  adjudi- 
catory institution  can  be  substantially 
and  directly  involved  in  the  investiga- 
tory process  right  up  through  recom- 
mending the  filing  of  the  complaint  and 
still  be  able  to  reach  an  impartial  de- 
cision. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  last  Friday 
cited  Justice  Jackson's  opinion  In  Wong 
Yang  Sung  against  McGrath  as  requir- 
ing the  separation  of  investigatory  and 
adjudicatory  functions  to  achieve  a 
"genuinely  impartial  hearing  conducted 
with  critical  detachment."  The  fact  that 
field  staff  members  did  the  actual  in- 
vestigatory work  while  different  officials 
within  the  same  organization  conducted 
the  hearings  was  not  sufficient  in  Justice 
Jtickson's  mind  to  provide  a  "guarantee 


of  insulation  and  Independence  of  the 
presiding  official."  Justice  Jackson  went 
on  to  recommend  that  judges  be  con- 
fined "entirely  to  the  duties  customary 
for  a  judge." 

Mr.  President,  I  too,  believe  that 
judges  be  confined  entirely  to  the  duties 
customary  for  a  judge;  and,  as  we  know, 
the  forum  where  this  Is  most  expertly 
practiced  is  in  the  Federal  district 
courts.  I  fail  to  see  why  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  continue  to  avoid  the  im- 
avoidable  logic  of  Federal  court  enforce- 
ment. It  ofifers  an  existing  network  of 
forums  staffed  by  competent,  experi- 
enced Judges  known  for  their  imparti- 
ality, yet  famous  for  their  protection  of 
individual  civil  rights.  Yet,  many  of  my 
respected  colleagues  continue  to  advo- 
cate the  establishment  of  a  vast  new  and 
untested  administrative  apparatus  wliich 
is  contrary  to  our  constitutional  separa- 
tion of  powers  concept,  jeopardizes  the 
aggrieved  employee's  rights  with  a  po- 
tential administrative  nightmare  of  un- 
conscionable backlogs  and  ineffective 
enforcement  orders  and  the  respondent's 
due  process  rights  with  a  star  chamber 
proceeding.  The  importance  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportimity  makes  it  inappro- 
priate to  desert  our  proven  and  respecteo 
Federal  court  system  at  this  point.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  is  of  great  significance.  The 
issue  we  are  really  coming  down  to  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  follow  what  al- 
most every  person  investigating  the 
agencies  has  said:  Let  us  separate  the 
enforcement  procedures  from  the  in- 
vestigatory procedures  so  that  we  can 
utilize  the  expertise  of  the  commissions 
in  investigations  and  rulemaking  while 
utilizing  the  expertise  of  the  court  sys- 
tems in  determining  whether  enforce- 
ment should  or  should  not  be  properly 
can-ied  out. 

This  is  a  fimdamental  concept  of  ex- 
traordinary importance.  I  am  glad  we  are 
entering  this  year  with  this  principle  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  decision.  If  we  can 
decide  it  right,  in  behalf  of  the  court 
system,  then  I  think  we  are  on  a  good 
start  for  a  productive  year  for  Congress, 
in  the  legislative  field. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  to  eliminate  the 
cease  and  desist  powers  included  within 
the  pending  EEOC  legislation. 

I  think  the  case  for  providing  the 
Commission  with  cease  and  desist  powers 
is  overwhelming.  The  Commission  has 
clearly  foimd  that  more  effective  and 
more  timely  relief  is  required  by  those 
who  have  been  discriminated  against. 
Turning  this  problem  over  to  the  already 
crowded  court  system  is  not  the  answer. 

The  chief  issue  here  is  not  a  dry  pro- 
cedural one.  It  is  a  question  of  whether 
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we  believe  that  human  rights  are  impor- 
tant enough  to  be  accorded  the  same 
remedy  which  is  found  very  widely  in 
other  administrative  organizations  with- 
in the  Federal  Government  and  in  most 
State  and  local  governments.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  human  rights,  as  against  commer- 
cial rights  or  labor  rights,  are  of  such  a 
low  priority  that  we  should  continue  ac- 
cording the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  a  second-cousin  status, 
thereby  consigning  it  to  a  largely  advi- 
sory and  conciliatory  role.  With  such  a 
role,  the  agency  cannot  fully  and  effec- 
tively support  what  I  regard  to  be  the 
fundamental  objective  of  equality  in  em- 
ployment opportunity. 

{hy  is  there  so  much  concern  about 
puttir!S*an  effective  remedy  in  the  hands 
of  an  adnitoistrative  agency?  It  has  been 
charged  tha  this  amounts  to  making  the 
same  ag^cy  both  judge  and  jury.  Of 
course,  the  charge  is  Insupportable.  This 
is  not  a  new  administrative  remedy.  It  is 
really  widely  accepted  remedy  which  Is 
thought  to  be  absolutely  indispensable  to 
an  effective  administrative  structure  in 
government.  We  find  it  nmning  through- 
out the  Federal  administrative  appara- 
tus— the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Transportation  Board,  the  FCC,  the  FPC, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
Even  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  has  this  power.  The  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  HEW,  Justice,  Transpor- 
tation, Defense,  and  the  Interior,  the 
ICC,  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  have  routinely  been 
armed  in  their  administrative  agencies 
with  this  Indispensable  power  called 
cease-and-desist  authority.  Throughout 
the  States,  we  find  the  existence  of  this 
remedy.  It  is  well  established  in  constitu- 
tional law.  It  is  well  established  as  a  fair 
and  proper  way  to  proceed  administra- 
tively. 

There  is  no  longer  any  dispute  about 
that  by  the  law  schools  and  the  legal 
scholars  of  this  country.  Indeed,  it  is 
such  an  indispensable  tool  to  an  effective 
administrative  agency  that  today  when 
you  find  an  administrative  agency  with- 
out cease  and  desist  powers,  you  are 
pretty  sure  that  it  was  intended  to  be  an 
ineffective  and  unresponsive  agency. 

Thus,  what  we  are  asking  to  do  is 
not  something  new  or  something  revolu- 
tionary. It  is  something  long  overdue, 
something  elementary,  and  something 
which  is  very  sensible.  Under  the  present 
system,  the  EEOC  tends  to  be  largely  an 
agency  limited  to  conciliation.  Many 
times,  its  hearings  can  only  be  called  a 
dress  rehearsal;  because  if  the  employer 
disagrees  with  the  finding  of  the  special- 
ists and  the  Conunission,  itself,  he  can 
make  them  start  all  over  again — what 
the  lawyers  call  de  novo — as  though 
nothing  had  ever  occurred  in  the  agency. 
Thus,  the  whole  administrative  procedure 
often  is  not  given  the  serious  considera- 
tion it  should  have;  because  if  an  em- 
ployer really  wishes  to  discriminate,  why 
should  he  take  it  seriously?  He  simply 
goes  through  the  ritual.  In  fact,  he  uses 
it  as  an  additional  way  to  delay  the  time 
when  he  must  comply  with  the  law  of  the 
land. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  ask  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

If  a  party  does  not  agree  with  the  or- 
der issued  by  the  EEOC  under  the  bill. 
It  will  have  full  access  to  the  courts.  It 
can  appeal  the  order  and  the  Commis- 
sion, itself,  has  to  go  to  court  to  secure 
compliance  with  an  order  which  was  dis- 
regarded. 

The  hearing  procedures  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation  provide  ample  protec- 
tion for  all  parties.  The  Administrative 
Procedm-e  Act  will  apply.  Fully  qualified 
hearing  examiners  are  required.  Rules  of 
evidence  will  be  applicable.  Conciliation 
will  be  used  to  avoid  cease  and  desist  or- 
ders wherever  practicable.  Sufficient  no- 
tice of  actions  will  be  required.  There  is 
an  appeal  to  the  courts,  but  the  appeal  to 
the  courts  is  on  the  basis  of  whether  the 
Commission,  first  of  all,  agreed  on  an 
order  on  the  basis  of,  and  supported  by, 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence.  In  other 
words,  the  Commission  cannot  go  off 
without  a  record  of  the  evidence  which 
proves  strongly  that  the  defendant  was 
guilty  of  discrimination  in  employment 
practices. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
there,  I  know  that  he  does  not  want  to 
make  an  erroneous  statement 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  certainly  do  not  and 

1  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  CaroUna. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  bill  provides  that  it 
does  not  require  a  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence. It  requires  merely  substantial  evi- 
dence. 

The  courts  hold  that  substantial  evi- 
dence is  less  than  a  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  that  I  welcome 
his  correction.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  correct  at  this  moment.  I 
think  that  the  distinction  is  not  one  of 
substance.  Substantial  evidence  requires 
essentially  the  same  burden  of  proof. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  quite  different.  The 
courts  say  that  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  in  terms  of 
the  burden  of  proof  as  now  found  in  the 
pending  bUl.  that  he  is  correct. 

Will  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
yield  me  2  more  minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  same  point  ob- 
tains. It  is  a  distinction  without  signifi- 
cance. In  my  opinion.  It  is  valid  if  prov- 
able before  a  court  under  the  present 
bill,  that  the  plaintiff  smd  the  commis- 
sion did  not  have  adequate  evidence  to 
sustain  its  findings.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
valid  appeal  to  the  courts  that  the  com- 
mission dealt  with  it  in  an  arbitrary  or 
capricious  way  and  that  it  was  not  fair 
treatment  of  all  of  the  parties. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  M  the  Senator  will 
yield  there,  is  it  not  also  true  that  the 
commission    can    get    an    enforcement 


order  without  proving  that  the  findings 
are  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
after  60  days  as  such  findings  are  deemed 
conclusive? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  only  true  If 
there  is  no  appeal.  A  party  has  60  days 
to  determine  if  he  has  a  grievance.  Sure- 
ly, that  is  sufficient  time.  And  there  must 
be  substantial  evidence  that  the  defend- 
ant was  guilty  of  the  discrimination  and 
if  that  has  not  been  proved  then  the 
courts  can  strike  down  the  findings.  Also 
if  the  commission  deals  in  a  procedural 
way  which  is  imconstitutional,  or  deals 
imconstitutionaUy  in  any  other  way, 
through  a  valid  challenge  of  the  order, 
the  court  can  reverse  the  actions  of  the 
commission. 

Once  again,  these  grounds  for  appeal 
are  well  accepted 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  we  can  have  enough  time  now  for 
this  colloquy  to  proceed  and  to  be  con- 
cluded. I  ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  have  such  time  as  we 
may  need  to  conclude  this  colloquy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  these 
procedures  and  the  scope  of  the  chal- 
lenge of  appeal  involve  one  of  the  most 
well  established  and  accepted  principles 
of  administrative  law.  This  is  a  mini- 
mal, well  established  and  traditional 
remedy  that  is  being  asked  here  today. 

The  only  thing  surprising  is  why  it 
has  taken  so  long  to  do  this. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  very  grateful 
that  the  Senator  has  made  that  point 
and  so  clearly.  There  is  notlung  novel 
about  procedure  in  the  bUl  that  deals 
with  enforcement  through  cease  and  de- 
sist. In  so  many  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment this  is  the  method  that  supports 
enforcement.  In  the  States  it  is  also  hon- 
ored, time-honored,  and  a  general  prac- 
tice in  many  areas. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota with  regard  to  this  whole  area 
of  equal  employment  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  through  his  long  period  of 
public  service  in  that  State,  where  he 
sefved  as  attorney  general,  it  Is  my  im- 
derstanding  that  that  State  has  an  equal 
employment  commission  and  that  it  is 
armed  with  exactly  what  we  propose  to 
do  here;  namely,  an  effective  and  fair 
enforcement  through  cease  and  desist. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  served  nearly 
5  years  as  attorney  general  in  my  State  of 
Minnesota.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  any 
administrative  tribunal  which  did  not 
have  cease-and-desist  powers  almost  in- 
variably came  to  the  State  legislature 
and  said  this: 

If  you  do  not  give  us  these  powers,  we 
are  a  second  cousin  as  an  administrative 
tribunal.  We  cannot  do  our  Job. 

Time  and  again,  the  State  legislature 
has  responded  to  that  and  granted  such 
powers. 

The  remarkable  thing  is  that,  imder 
the  present  system  at  the  Federal  level, 
if  we  have  a  commercial  dispute  sur- 
rounding, say,  securities,  then  we  get  the 
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full  range  of  administrative  remedies. 
If  we  have  a  labor  dispute — a  labor-man- 
agement dispute  on  either  side — cease- 
and-desist  powers  are  to  be  found.  If 
we  have  a  dispute  with  the  Department 
of  Transportation  before  one  of  the  tri- 
bunals, there  are  cease-and-desist  pow- 
ers. We  are  dealing  with  basic,  funda- 
mental hiunan  rights:  The  right  to  a 
job.  the  right  to  challenge  the  denial  of 
employment  on  grounds  of  color.  And 
the  only  right  we  have  now  is  that  if  we 
do  not  use  the  traditional  court  system, 
we  must  be  content  to  come  before  a 
commission  which  does  not  have  the 
power  to  do  much  more  than  conciliate. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields    time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
long-standing  quarrel.  The  arguments 
which  have  been  made  on  both  sides  re- 
flect the  situation  accurately.  I  shall  not 
endeavor  to  add  to  what  has  already 
been  said.  But  there  are  a  few  new  points 
which  I  think  are  critically  important. 
Let  u.s  remember  that  many  Federal 
agencies  have  the  cease-and-desist  power 
and  that  this  is  the  new  and  the  more 
modem  rather  than  the  less  modern 
and  older  method  of  enforcement.  It  was 
invented  for  a  purpose.  That  is  why  we 
paired  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act  in  order  to  regularize  it.  and  to  deal 
with  the  division  of  functions,  which  is 
the  main  argument  made  against  the 
cease-and-desist  authority,  not  only  on 
this  motion  but  also  on  other  motions 
which  have  been  made  like  it.  We  also 
adopted  an  Independent  general  counsel 
amendment  on  this  bill  in  reflection  of 
that  concern. 

I  pushed  that  before  the  committee 
and  am  very  glad  it  was  passed  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  agencies  which 
have  cease-and-desist  authority  and  they 
are  worth  reading  off  because  it  indicates 
the  new  concept  and  the  trend  through- 
out the  Government. 

In  addition  to  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  the  list  includes  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  National 
Transportation  Board,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Then  to  show  that  this  is  the  way  the 
administration  is  going,  we  have  32  of 
the  50  States  which  have  cease-and-de- 
sist authority  in  their  States  on  fair  em- 
ployment practice  commissions. 

I  have  had  a  rather  vivid  experience 
with  this  matter  in  the  State  of  New 
York  where  we  passed  the  bill  which  was 
called  the  Ives-Quinn  bill  26  years  ago. 
The  principal  architect  of  that  bill  was 
Senator  Irving  Ives  who  was  my  senior 


here  when  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  and 
he  sat  in  this  body  for  many  years. 

At  that  time,  there  were  the  most  dire 
predictions  as  to  harassment  and  the 
thousands  of  suits  and  the  tremendous 
load  which  American  business  would 
have  to  take  which  it  could  not  possibly 
defend  itself  against.  In  26  years,  this 
was  foimd  to  be  invalid — the  cease-and- 
desist  authority  has  worked  and  worked 
effectively,  and  the  backlog  of  work  has 
been  kept  within  reason.  The  court  re- 
view has  been  more  than  adequate  in 
terms  of  the  ultimate  practices  to  which 
the  litigant  is  entitled. 

The  difference  between  cease  and  de- 
sist and  a  court  suit  which  is  instituted 
IS  a  vast  gulf.  With  a  cease-and-desist 
order,  the  possibility  of  conciliation  be- 
comes very  great,  and  it  is  precisely  those 
agencies  which  have  cease-and-desist 
power  which  have  had  the  greatest  suc- 
cess in  respect  to  conciliation.  Without 
that  backup  power,  there  is  a  backlog 
which  is  what  is  happening.  The  backlog 
in  the  EEOC  is  bound  to  continue  to  rise 
and  rise  and  rise,  because  there  is  no  way 
of  having  anything  definitive  except  over 
a  long,  dragged  out  period  of  litigation, 
which  then  goes  into  another  department 
of  Government  and  does  not  give  the 
crisp  opinion  which  would  bring  the  case 
\o  a  conclusion  in  the  agency,  as  the 
qease  and  desist  power  would  do. 

The  statement  is  made  that  there  is  an 
average  of  10  months'  delay  because  of 
the  case  backlog  in  our  Federal  courts. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  prepared  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  on  this  mat- 
ter. It  shows  the  time  interval  In  months, 
the  median  time  interval  in  months. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  District  Cottrt  Backlog 
Prepared  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  chairman. 

Based  on  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts.  1970.  Reprinted  at  pp  508-513 
Hearings  on  S.  2515. 

Time  Interval  from  filing  to  disposition  of 
tried  civil  cases   {fiscal  year  1970). 

CIRCUIT     AND    DISTRICT 

[  Time  interval  in  months — median] 

Toital  All  Districts,  17 

District  of  Columbia 21 

First  Circuit,  17 
Maine __  

Massachusetts /.1..11  19 

New  Hampshire  "  14 

Rhode  Island "  ig 

Puerto  Rico IIIIIIII.III"  21 

Second  Circuit,  26 

Connecticut 27 

New  York: 

Northern    20 

Eastern   ^^^ 

Southern    "II"!"" 

Western    HH 

Vermont  lll.^"l^l. 

Third  Circuit,  36 

Delaware  _  

New  Jersey I_IIII  29 

Pennsylvania: 

Eastern   4, 

Middle IIIIIIIIIII  23 

Western gg 

Virgin  Islands --mill"lllllll    10 


Maryland 

North  Carolina 

Eastern 

Middle 

Western 

South  Carolina. 

Virginia: 

Eastern  

Western 

West  Virginia: 

Northern 

Southern  
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Fourth  Circuit,  14 


20 

20 

13 
12 


12 

9 


81 


20 
35 
IB 
13 


Fifth  Circuit,  13 

Alabama: 

Northern 

Middle IIIIIIIIII" 

Southern  

Florida: 

Northern 

Middle Illlllllllir 

Southern IIIIIIII" 

Georgia: 

Northern 

Middle IIIIIIIIIIIII 

Southern IIIIII" 

Louisiana: 

Eastern   

Western I. Ill 

Mississippi: 

Northern 

Southern I.IIIIII  '     "9 

Texas: 

Northern jg 

Eastern '__         jg 

Southern   "III"    17 


9 

6 

20 

10 
18 
14 

17 

5 

17 

27 
22 

13 


Western 
Canal  Zone 


23 
15 

28 


Sixth  Circuit,  16 

Kentucky: 

Eastern 

Western   

Michigan: 

Eastern 

Western "     TJ 

Ohio:  "  '® 

Northern 24 

Southern IIII'I     23 

Tennessee: 

Eastern _  n 

Middle ^^^^^^^^[^l^^^^^^    — 

Western    IIIIIII  "     15 

Seventh  Circuit,  16 

Illinois: 

Northern 

Eastern IIIIII 

Southern    V.'.V.  le 

Indiana: 

Northern jg 

Southern    IIIIII     12 

Wisconsin: 

Eastern 

Western 


20 
16 


22 


13 


Eighth  Circuit,  13 

Arkansas : 

Eastern y 

Western J/__ HI  jj 

Iowa:  ^Jy^ 

Northern  ---.^tTT. 

Southern IIIIIIIIIIIII  15 

Minnesota    u 

Missouri: 

Eastern  jq 

Western    ~-'-'~JiV.  17 

Nebraska    HI  24 

North  Dakota IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  — 

South  Dakota IIIIIIIIIII  12 

Ninth   Circuit,    16 

Alaska 

Arizona 21 

California: 

Northern    28 

Eastern I. III. I  

Central   I  14 

Southern    .  

Hawaii I. IIIIIIIIIII  — 

Idaho 

Montana 14 

Nevada    I. II. I  31 
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wSg^onl  '^  tH™w.^^^^°?'''""  ^*y  ^  ^^^  "^•'^  "  ^«  iea"y  want  to  enforce  the  law 

Eastern  12  ^"^  Problem.  That  is  why  many  agencies  and  want  the  Commission  to  do  it   we 

Western   14  have  gone  in  that  direction.  We  would  be  have  to  give  them  this  authoritv 

Guam _  ^^^S  a  retrograde  step  which  would  be  I  was  here  when  this  deal  was  made 

Tenth  circuit,  12  damaging  to  ourselves  and  to  our  coun-  which  resulted  in  the  Commission  havlna 

Colorado .  jg  try  if  were  to  agree  to  this.  so  little  authority 

Wyoming _     the  Senator  from  Mmnesota,  has  devoted     tive  matter  before  us,  to  stop  navine  it 

Mr.  JAVn^.  Mr   President,  the  im-     l.Ti^'^o^^^r^^%^^^Z     Zi^T.^^l.f^t ll^J^i ^/i^ 

have  the  big  delay,  iviassachiette  has  |  £r  f^m  New  Sk  h^  a  backgro^^  iS^'.hnfr'/  ''''^ ^^^^t'^-  That  is  why 

SaJ  o/l8'm"°?i^\^^?^  IT'''  ^^^  ^  of'llw  "nSen?In  Sff  Sta'te"  nT^as  TectthTameSment'''  ''"  "'  "  ^"'^  "' 

foY        fJ"T'i'^i^^'^^°''^^^*^^'ay  attorney  general  of  the  State  of  New  Mr  PreTidenr?  viPlri  hart  tn. 

frit  r  N^-  ^^^v\^  the  southern  dis-  York.  So,  he  does  not  come  to  this  debate  derof  myl  me   '                       ^'  '""^*°" 

?f^nnth/  o,  '"■^;,*^"^  "^  *  ^^^^^  °^  ^it^o"t  a  background  of  work  as  attor-  The    PrSSiding    OFFICpr     wt.„ 

35  months-almost  3  years.  ney  general  in  this  area.  yields  time'                    OFFICER.     Who 

.J\Z\''h^'  ^\T^,°  *^°'^"  ^^^  "^*'  ^^  "  is  my  understanding  that  New  York  Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  Prp^irt.,,.  t    ,  ,w 

see  that  It  is  in  the  big  circuits  where  the  has  this  method  of  enforcement  as  to  10  minut^  S  to;^  s^n?t^!  f"^' ^  ^if^*^ 

^^^ZrT^.^""',   T^-  ^^  '^  *"  ^^«  ^"^^  "ehts  legislation,  together  with  banS                           ®^''**^'^  ^^"^  ^^*- 

liev  e  fndu^es  Chfca^r?h;  A^h'.^  '•  ''■  ^^^  employment  opportunity  and  has  a  S  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen 

so.  we  can  see  that  the  average  of  10  co^Ject  Iwlf"  aTtorn?y  glneral  'of  mv  Co^ra^^^for^'.i'iH'^^"^.  ''''  ^'^^^'^  ''"^^ 
months  picks  up  the  small  States  where  State.  I  did  have  Sril  authoritv  o^?  fS  f o  Z  ^'^^'^S,^  ^^  at  this  time, 
there  are  no  major  industrial  problems,     court  proceedfJgsthich  ?ose  from  the     impn^m^n.^^^K  ^^^  ^"^^^  °"  ^^ 

riS——"''^:  IBfBkS^  SSS~= 

No  one  less  than  Chief  Justice  Burger  Uy  un°derrbS  cTlledrhe^IvU^SifSlf  Si£T''^  °^  ^"^^^"  discrimination 
^  a  recent  address  pointed  this  out  and        That  procedure  has  worked  superbly        At  the  outset    how^vpr    t  n.^„i^  ru 

^=L-^5^/.i„—  ^-^TS^ss^^^  ^nfsSS^Hr! 

Prom  time  to  time  Congress  adds  more  this  urgently  needed  power.  We  uill  have  private  business  It  mieht  rr^tJf';i,L^ 
judges,  but  the  total  Judicial  organization     infinitely  more  cases  consolidated  and  a     hundrwl  bureTucratS  foi    ifificf^r  ^^ 

r:::L'z\nt?\zrTaZ'  =rds";°f  sx\n"fJ?c'eS^s°ftr/^^  ^'"^  '"^-  ^« «"  SfoV^S'pSrpSy".' 

cases  relating  to  commitment  Of  na^tic  ad-  Af ter  aH  wp  «^  h^^^^^^  .  roll;    but  it   does  not   create  one  si^le 

diets  and  the  mentally  111.  These  additions  ,ho  10     f\       J   here  because  we  want  job  In  private  business  or  private  ^- 

came  when  civil  rights  cases,  the  votln"  c^es  *^®  ^^^  ^  ^^  enforced.  The  law  has  been  ployment.  P  ivaue  em 

and  prisoner  petitions  were  expanding  by  the  Passed.  It  IS  the  law.  And  if  it  is  the  law.  All  of  us  favor  the  right  of  evprv  npr 

''^°"^^'^'^^  ^^  want  the  law  enforced.  And  the  most  son  to  seek  and  to  obtein  empLTTOent 

So    he    himself    sees    this    situation  ^thrnnln  !J^  ^"!?!;^^  *^^*  ^J^^^  °^  ^^^  "^^^^"^  discrimination   where  employ- 

and  that  the  desire  here  in  a  SgWy  s^nS-  fn^^'f^L  "J"^^  and  desist  authority.  So.  ment  is  available.  But  it  must  be  kept  in 

tive  area,  which  deeply  involSf  Sems  |?at^s  abreas?nf  thP  h^ft^^  l""^  ^"^'^^  ""^f  ^^^*  ''''  ^^^^  ^''O""  ^^^  oh^ 

of  the  greatest  tension  in  our  countS         w?afwp  wnnin  Hn  if  ^  ^''*'''^;  ^^J'J'^^^   ^^   "^   ^^  '^^   procedure 

to  equip  the  agency  with  a  remedy  which  t^Th^JnHw  ?       ^        T'^  ^.^F^^  provided  for  in  this  act.  someone  else 

would  be  the  best  and  m^t  SefiU  in  J^rl   Hi^i^^t^ .        k'^T"*  Y'^'^t^  »  ^'^  ^^  ^^b.  No  jobs  are  created  by  the 

its  field.  Z^^^   distinct  step   backward,   which   I  act.  except  the  hundreds  of  people  placed 

If  we  do  that  nnH  if  u  hoc  r, 1  i  "^P^  ^®  *^°  "°*^  *ake,  especially  in  such  on  the  Federal  payroll 

range  UP  t^anrfnlVl^g'^afi^^^^  days  when  the  grievances  of  the  minor-  One  of  the  pSSe  tenets  of  Anglo- 
then  It  is  in  the  best SS  to  conciuJte  our  N^tinn  i^  ^^f.  m  danger  as  far  as  Saxon  jurisprudence  is  that  a  man  is 
and  settle  cases.  CHheriSi  it  can  be  ^?  wi?tta''.To^?,^-«-     .  Presumed  to  be  innocent  untU  proven 

shrugged  aside  S  theSSHs  now  bein|  nof  beS^t^^Pn^f '•  v,^?/'^^"*'  ^v,'*^  ^"^-  ^^^  '^^  ^^^  "^^^'^  "^  ^4  n^ 
shrugffed  asldP   nnH  inrf^Ci  <t  Vv,    ^  "f     ?°*^  believe  that  enough  attention  has     presume  to  go  so  far  as  to  reoeal  thl«: 

impaSntway  WeshSS?Sv?t^^ES&  Stp^p"iJ°^^^  *°  this  matter  in  the  concept,  it  certainly  su^vStslTlt^ 

this  power  b^ause  it  S  bSS  shiS^SS  lauai   Fr^nS,Pnt  '^"  ^V^  now^The  rogantly  undermines  and  brushes  a^de 

off.  The  Chairman  of  that  authori^  tn  ^^    Employment   Opportunity   Com-  the  guaranteed  and  fundamental  prin- 

testmed.        '™an  oiinat  authority  so  mission  is  now  unarmed  other  than  being  clples   of   due   process   and   Invokes   a 

Wp   hQT7o  tv,.o    4<j~-    -i    i-       .,,  able  to  attempt  to  conciliate  through  Panoply  of  repressive  orocedurp*:  nc  oiion 

durS  Act  which  ^^^f'l^^Z  r"  k'"  P"«"^io"  and  agreement  where  there  is  to  justice  a^  t^rackTd^?  ^S: 

hTafinirZdS^^nfnLli^^^^^^^^  now  discrimination.  There  can  be  little  screw.                                 a  tne  uiumb 

orSf  no^^St  £>wer  !s  n^tS^^  ^""""H^"  ^  agreement  because  there  is  Under  the  biU.  the  Equal  Employment 

awhole^gl^/aScTes  t'h^aSso?  conc^SrrpractTcr"^*^  ''^"'  *^^^  Opportimity  Commission  wo^d'^^T^^ 

RS.^^r^or\?e  o^loS^d  Z  ?"™   exactly,    ^s   can   be  ordi^SudS^r^cSr^^^deLl^ 

this  amendSient^oiSd  do  woufd  i;e  to  lT--Yonf.nlo7Z.^T7Z^'\?u'^''  from  aUeged  unlawful  employment  pS- 
overload  them  more  f^^'   J°^  *=tn/    ^^^o  court.  It  will  be  a     tices  with  such  orders  subject  to  limited 

in  an  area  of  job  opportunities  for  the     1?  "^  '''"''  ^""^  "'^  ^'''  '^'"  '""  ^^°"'     ""Xt"?  ^  ''•^-  "''"^  °'  ^''P^^^" 

ssd^Ss-^-—  IHSEr='--  E*S4~o-"rEi 

wim  cases  with  HnaUty.  bureaucrats  rather  than  government  by 
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certain  and  unifonn  laws  applsing  alike 
to  all  men  and  institutions  in  like  situa- 
tions. That  is  something  we  want  to 
avoid  by  requiring  the  EEOC  not  to  be 
prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury,  but  to  sub- 
stitute the  Federal  district  courts  for  the 
judicial  aspects  of  the  Commission  as 
provided  for  by  the  bill.  The  Domlnick 
amendment  would  accomplish  this  re- 
sult. 

One  of  the  real  difficulties  in  connec- 
tions with  the  type  of  authority  being 
sought  here  is  the  attitude  of  the  Com- 
mission and  its  staff.  The  Commission- 
ers and  the  stafif  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Commission  are  appointed  because 
of  a  particular  philosophical  bent — it  is 
expected,  however,  that  they  are  to  be 
objective  and  impartial  advocates  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  and  to 
conciliate  charges  found  to  be  supported 
by  the  facts  adduced  in  their  investiga- 
tions. 

The  Commission,  however,  hsis  not 
been  and  is  not  now  the  impartial  agency 
it  was  supposed  to  be  and  as  charged  to 
be  by  law.  Instead,  the  Commission  has 
been  a  rabid  advocate  of  its  own  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  fair  employment  oppor- 
tunity and  has  been  spending  much  of 
its  time  assembling  arguments  in  behalf 
of  its  obsession  with  obtaining  from  Con- 
gress the  power  to  issue  coercive  orders. 
The  Commis-sion  has  degenerated  into 
performing  a  private  pressure  job  for 
cease-and-dcsi.'^t  authority. 

The  mingling  of  the  fimctions  of  con- 
ciliation and  compulsion  in  this  one 
agency  would  be  tragic.  The  EECXJ  con- 
ciliator, in  such  instances,  cannot,  in  any 
light,  be  viewed  as  a  friendly  coimselor, 
but  only  as  an  incipient  prosecutor.  In 
other  words,  when  he  also  possesses  the 
power  not  only  of  prosecuting,  but  also 
of  rendering  an  enforceable  judgment, 
his  persuasion  takes  on  the  immediate- 
character  of  coercion. 

Yet.  this  ambitious  bill  would  lodge  in 
an  imelected  Federal  agency  the  imfet- 
tered  authority  to  act  as  investigator,^ 
prosecutor,  judge  and  jury — all  rackej 
up  in  one  power-laden  bill.  S.  2515  dO( 
this  by  granting  the  Commission  the 
power  to  investigate  complaints;  grant- 
ing the  Commi-ssion  the  power  to  prose- 
cute complaints,  not  withstanding  adop- 
tion of  the  Taft-Schweiker  amendment 
last  week:  and  granting  the  Commission 
the  power  to  pass  judgment  on  com- 
plaints and  to  fashion  a  remedy  enforce- 
able by  a  cease-and-desist  order. 

One  would  have  to  be  blind  indeed 
not  to  see  that  this  particular  aspect  of 
the  bill  overbalances  the  scales  of  jus- 
tice against  defendants  in  ways  that  do 
absolute  violence  to  the  best  of  Anglo- 
American  judicial  traditions. 

It  is  true  that  appellate  review  of  or- 
ders by  the  Commission  is  provided,  but 
let  me  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  court  entertaining  the  review  would 
be  limited  by  the  record  of  the  hearing 
examiner  as  reviewed  by  the  Commission 
and  would  be  required  to  affirm  the  Com- 
mission upon  a  finding  of  some  evidence 
supporting  the  Commission's  decision. 

And  what  would  the  record  of  the 
Commission  consist  of?  Let  us  not  forget 
that  many  of  these  charges  of  discrimi- 
natory  employment    practices   will   be 
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made  by  persons  who  are  motivated  by 

revenge,  cruelty,  persecution,  and  per- 
fidy. This  is  especially  true  inasmuch  as 

S.  2515  removes  the  requirement  that 
charges  must  be  made  imder  oath.  In 
addition,  the  bill  permits  the  Commis- 
sion to  deprive  the  accused  of  the  cus- 
tomary and  time-honored  rules  of  evi- 
dence and  procedure.  Hearsay  evidence 
with  its  inflammatory  effect  can  easily  be 
the  entire  basis  of  a  finding  by  the  Com- 
mission. What  all  of  this  boils  down  to 
is  that  this  bill  seeks  the  enormous  pow- 
er of  "cease  and  desist,"  and  yet  provides 
no  safeguards  against  a  possible  arbi- 
trary determination  by  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  can,  therefore,  proceed 
to  issue  a  complaint  and  institute  a  pro- 
ceeding which  could  lead  to  the  exercise 
of  enforcement  powers  based  on  a  tenu- 
ous claim  of  discrimination  and  the 
courts  would  be  powerless  to  touch  it.  in. 
other  words,  the  bill  makes  an  out  ami 
out  mockery  of  our  dedication  to  due 
process  of  law. 

This  is  not  government  by  law.  It  is 
government  by  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportimity  Commission,  for  better  or 
worse. 

I  believe  the  Domlnick  amendment 
would  cure  one  of  the  main  evils  of  the 
bill.  It  would  not  cure  the  evil  that  the 
bill  still  would  apply  to  the  States,  coun- 
ties, and  cities;  it  would  not  cure  the  evil 
that  it  would  be  applicable  to  educational 
institutions  and  religious  schools;  it 
would  not  cure  the  evil  that  it  reduces 
the  required  number  of  employees  from 
25  to  8  and  makes  it  applicable  to  a  small 
business — not  big  business  by  any  man- 
ner or  means,  but  small  business — with 
government  taxes,  redtape,  reports,  in- 
vestigations, and  injuries,  making  it  al- 
most impossible  for  small  businesses  to 
stay  in  business,  and  to  add  this  inquisi- 

rial  power-tQ  this  Commission  would 
fertainly  force  rn'any  small  businesses  to 
he  wall. 

It  has  been  stated  that  if  this  power  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  there  will  be  a  big  logjam 
there.  Let  me  point  out  that  there  are 
398  Federal  district  judges  in  the  coun- 
try; there  is  only  one  EEOC  lodged  right 
here  in  Washington.  I  would  be  more 
inclined  to  feel  there  would  be  less  of  a 
logjam  if  the  work  is  split  up  among  398 
Federal  judges  than  placed  before  one 
Commission  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  some  questions  on  this 
point? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  I  shaU  be  glad  to 
yield,  if  I  may  be  extended  additional 
time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVm.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  if  it  is  not  true  that  each 
district  judge  can  sit  by  himself  and 
make  a  decision  by  himself. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  imder  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  this  bill,  there 
would  be  five  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, which,  imder  certain  circjunstances, 
could  be  expanded  to  nine. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  bill  provides  that  it 
takes  three  to  constitute  a  quorum.  So 


every  time  there  was  a  case  for  decision, 
three  members  would  have  to  be  sitting 
on  it. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  So  there  would  be  more 
congestion  before  the  Commission  than 
there  would  be  before  district  judges. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Of  course,  that  would  be 
so,  since  they  would  be  split  up  398  ways 
imder  the  Domlnick  amendment,  rather 
than  under  the  bill  as  it  is  t>efore  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  every  litigant,  in  any 
kind  of  action  or  proceeding,  Is  entitled 
to  a  fair  trial. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Certainly,  sir. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  right  to  a  fair 
trial  entitles  a  litigant  to  have  his  cause 
determined  by  an  unbiased  jury  and  an 
impartial  judge,  in  an  atmosphere  of  ju- 
dicial calm? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct.  That  is  a 
part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  concept  of 
jurisprudence. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  under  our  system 
of  law.  if  a  man  had  preferred  a  charge 
against  a  litigant  on  which  the  liti- 
gant is  going  to  be  tried,  he  would  be  in- 
eligible to  sit  on  the  jury  and  find  the 
facts  in  that  case? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Oh.  yes. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  And  if  a  judge  had  pre- 
ferred a  charge  against  the  litigant, 
charging  him  with  illegal  action,  that 
judge  would  be  incompetent  to  sit  on  the 
trial  and  determine  that  man's  guilt  or 
innocence? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  under  this  bill 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Without  the  Domlnick 
amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  Under  this  bUl  in  its 
present  form,  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  those  they  control,  their  agents, 
can  prefer  charges  on  which  a  person 
can  be  tried.  Can  they  not? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  additional  minutes  have  expired. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  after  they  do  that, 
they  can  file  the  charge  with  the  general 
counsel. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  his  regional  counsel, 
can  be  appointed  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  Commission. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  They  file  the  charge  with 
the  general  counsel,  and  then  the  coun- 
sel brings  the  charge  made  by  the  agency 
before  the  agency  for  trial.  Is  that  cor- 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  think 
there  is  likely  to  be  much  justice  under 
those  circumstances? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  little. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  under  any  fair  sys- 
tem of  justice,  a  man  or  agency  which 
has  expressed  an  opinion  adverse  to  a 


litigant   has  no   business   Judging   the 
cause  of  that  defendant? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Chair  let  me  know  how  much  time 
I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  12  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  1  more  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  if  he  does  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that 
the  very  concept  embodied  in  this  bill 
represents  a  prostitution  of  the  judicial 
process. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  it  creates 
conditions  under  which  justice  cannot 
really  be  had. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  right,  in  any  form 
whatsoever,  except  by  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  pending  before  the  Sen- 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  of 
all  the  amendments  which  have  been 
suggested  for  amending  the  proposals  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportimity  Commission,  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  Is  undoubtedly  the 
most  important.  The  issue  is  whether  we 
shall  give  a  single  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Government  the  power  to  make  regula- 
tions, conduct  investigations,  issue  cease- 
and-desist  orders  concerning  alleged 
practices,  and  also  have  the  power  to 
enforce  these  orders.  Under  the  terms  of 
S.  2515,  the  EEOC  would  become  not 
only  the  legislator  but  also  the  prose- 
cutor, judge,  and  jury.  In  simple  fairness, 
this  procedure  cannot  be  tolerated  In  the 
American  system.  Our  philosophy  of 
government  has  always  believed  that 
such  roles  should  be  separated.  No  man 
should  be  trusted  to  be  a  judge  when  his 
own  interests  will  be  affected  by  the  out- 
come of  the  litigation. 

Before  we  give  the  EEOC  more  power, 
we  ought  to  examine  its  capabilities  and 
past  performance.  Simply  on  a  statistical 
basis,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Commission 
has  been  very  ineffective  in  fulfilling  its 
role  of  assisting  all  Americans  to  achieve 
equal  employment  opportunity. 

For  example,  in  the  calendar  year  1971, 
the  EEOC  received  a  total  of  33,214  com- 
plaints. Of  that  number,  the  Commission 
completed  only  7,321  invesigations.  The 
EEOC  attempted  conciliation  in  only 
2,438  cases  and  was  successful  in  the  con- 
ciliation process  in  only  1,412  cases. 

In  addition,  we  must  consider  the  stag- 
gering backlog  of  cases  which  the  Com- 
mission has  rolled  up  by  December  31, 
1971.  That  backlog  amounted  to  31.000 
cases,  or  almost  as  many  complaints  as 
had  been  received  during  the  year. 

Why  has  the  EEOC  been  such  a  fail- 
ure? I  think  for  that  answer  we  must  look 
within  the  EEOC  itself.  The  Commission 
staff  has  achieved  a  notorious  reputation 
for  antagonistic  attitudes  toward  the 
employers  charged  in  the  complaints  it 


has  received.  Its  aggressive  attitude  has 
served  to  set  back  the  course  of  better 
human  relations.  In  fact,  the  record  I 
have  just  cited,  of  so  very  few  attempts 
at  conciliation,  shows  that  the  EEOC 
staff  does  not  appear  to  be  interested  in 
conciliation.  There  are  documented 
cases  of  outright  harassment  and  the 
use  of  hearings  in  an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  general  pattern  of  discrimination 
when  actually  only  one  complaint  has 
been  filed.  P\irther,  the  EEOC  has  made 
outrageous  demands  concerning  com- 
pany records — demands  that  have  been 
turned  down  by  the  Federal  courts. 

In  short,  the  EEOC  is  not  ready  to 
handle  a  procedure  such  as  cease  and 
desist.  In  its  6  years  of  existence,  it  has 
had  four  chairmen.  It  has  been  plagued 
with  a  rapid  turnover  in  personnel.  To 
illustrate,  two  of  the  most  important  staff 
positions,  the  General  Counsel  and  the 
executive  director,  have  been  vacant  for 
several  months. 

In  view  of  its  present  record,  how  can 
we    seriously    consider    broadening    its 
powers?  However,  without  regard  to  this 
history,  we  have  before  us  a  proposal 
which  broadens  its  power  unnecessarily 
in  several  aspects.  But  principally,  the 
addition  of  the  power  of  the  cease-and- 
desist  order  would  bring  a  flood  of  new 
complaints,  many  of  which  would  be  in- 
tended for  pure  harassment.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  backlog  of  31,000 
cases  could  conceivably  double  by  the 
end  of  a  year  because  of  these  new  pow- 
ers. From  the  foregoing  remarks  I  do  not 
mean  to  leave  the  impression  that  I  do 
not  believe  in  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  every  American  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  get  a  job  and  advance 
in  his  field  according  to  his  capabilities. 
If  there  are  cases  where  individuals  are 
being  denied  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity or  advancement  in  their  jobs,  it  is 
quite  obvious  they  can  get  relief  in  an 
honest  case  by  going  directly  to  our  judi- 
cial system.  They  can  go  to  their  local 
district  court  instead  of  going  to  Wash- 
ington and  they  can  be  satisfied  there 
will  be  no  umiecessary  delay  in  obtaining 
relief.  Senator  Dominick's  amendment 
will  preserve  the  due  process  rights  of  an 
injured  party  without  taking  away  the 
investigatory  and  processing  powers  of 
the  EEOC.  For  these  reasons  the  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Dominick  is  most  criti- 
cal to  the  future  of  this  Nation  and  to 
the  equal  employment  opportunities  of 
injured  minorities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
memorandum  of  procedural  due  process 
in  administrative  proceedings,  which  is 
longer  than  the  time  remaining  to  me 
would  permit  me  to  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

PaocEDiniAL  Due  Process  in  Administra- 
tive Proceedings 
introduction 
In  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Act  of  1971  (S.  2515) ,  EEOC  Is  given  adminis- 
trative cease-and-desist  enforcement  proce- 


dures to  provide  it  with  powers  similar  to 
those  cviTPently  held  by  other  Federal  regu- 
latory agencies.  Opixinents  to  the  hearing 
type  of  enforcement  approach  argue  that 
placing  administrative  enforcement  proce- 
dures in  the  EEOC  would  deny  parties  du» 
process  of  law,  would  degrade  the  quality  of 
Justice  available  In  the  proceedings,  and 
would  place  too  much  power  In  one  agency. 
It  Is  submitted  that  the  above-stated  ob- 
jections are  totally  groundless  and  do  not 
take  Into  account  either  the  procedural  safe- 
guards specifically  provided  by  Congress  In 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (herein- 
after APA),  the  quality  of  administrative 
hearings,  or  the  quality  of  Judicial  review 
available  to  all  administrative  determina- 
tions. 

PROCEDURAL    DUE    PROCESS 

The  administrative  hearing  procedure 
clearly  guarantees  procedural  due  process  to 
all  parties.  While  the  Importance  of  due 
process  has  been  si>eclflcally  stressed  by  the 
courts,'  the  courts  have  also  noted  that  the 
concept  of  due  process  Is  not  a  rigid  or  In- 
flexible standard.  It  has  been  well-recognized 
that  the  same  requirements  applicable  to 
due  process  In  the  courts  do  not  necessarily 
apply  to  all  other  Judicial  or  quasi-Judicial 
proceedings." 

Although  the  term  due  process  cannot  be 
precisely  defined  to  conform  to  all  circum- 
stances where  it  may  be  found,  its  general 
elements  can  be  recognized  and  protected. 
Professor  Davis  has  defined  admlnistratlvo 
due  process  as  follows :  » 

"The  true  principle  Is  that  a  party  who  has 
a  sufficient  Interest  or  right  at  stake  in  a  de- 
termination of  governmental  action  should 
be  entitled  to  an  opportunity  to  know  and 
to  meet,  with  the  weap>ons  of  rebuttal  evi- 
dence, cross-examination,  and  argument,  un- 
favorable evidence  of  adjudicative  facts  .  .  ." 
The  above  principles,  the  basis  for  ad- 
ministrative due  process,  have  been  applied 
by  the  courts  in  assessing  adjudication  of 
rights  by  governmental  agencies.*  The  re- 
alization of  these  principles  is  generally  con- 
tained in  the  administrative  hearing. 

The  basic  requirement  for  administrative 
hearings  is  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
due  process  for  parties  whose  rights  are  af- 
fected by  agency  actions.  This  principle  was 
established  by  the  Supreme  Cotirt  in  two 
early  cases.'  The  essential  rule  laid  down  in 
these  and  other  early  cases  is  that  where  the 
agency  determination  Is  one  Involving  "ad- 
judicative facts"  as  opposed  to  "legislative 
facts","  an  opportunity  for  hearing  must  be 
accorded  to  guarantee  due  process.  The  en- 
actment of  the  APA  reinforced  the  require- 
ments for  due  process  afforded  by  the  hear- 
ing process.  Sections  4,  5,  and  6  of  the  APA, 
5  U.S.C.  II  1004.  1005,  and  1006  specifically 
require  that  agency  determinations  which 
affect  the  substantive  rights  of  the  parties 
be  held  on  the  record  after  opportunity  for 
an  agency  hearing. 

The  courts,  while  allowing  a  certain  de- 
gree of  flexibility  in  the  type  of  hearings  and 
the  degree  of  Judicial  process  to  be  accorded 
in  each  particular  case,  have  been  explicit 
In  stating  that  where  administrative  actions 
affecting  private  rights  are  involved,  such 
actions  may  not  be  taken  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law,  "and  due  process  generally  re- 
quires a  hearing." "  The  courts  have,  how- 
ever, indicated  that  the  type  of  hearing  and 
the  extent  of  adjudication  required  In  each 
particular  case  may  be  decided  by  the  agency 
as  particular  circumstances  may  require.  For 
example,  the  courts  have  held  that  it  is  not 
necessary,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  due  process,  to  have  oral 
argument  on  every  question  of  law  which 
may  arise  during  an  administrative  hearing.' 
This  need  for  agency  flexibility,  within  the 
basic  context  of  the  APA  safeguards  for  due 
process,  has  been  affirmed. 
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Many  of  the  determinations  made  by  ad- 
ministrative agencies  are  in  very  complicated 
and  highly  specialized  area  which  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  traditional  concepts  of  ad- 
judication: 

"Administrative  agencies  should  be  free  to 
fashion  their  own  rules  of  procedure  and  to 
pursue  methods  of  inquiry  capable  of  per- 
mitting them  to  discharge  their  multitudi- 
nous duties." » 

It  should  not  be  assumed,  however,  that 
the  existence,  and  in  fact  necessity  for  agen- 
cies to  fashion  specific  rules  of  procedure  In 
any  way  degrades  the  due  process  guarantees 
articulated  by  the  courts  in  the  cases  dis- 
cussed above,  or  that  it  in  any  way  serves  to 
weaken  the  various  guarantees  provided  by 
the  APA. 

ADEQUATE  NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Section  4  of  the  APA.  5  U.S.C.  §  1004,  pro- 
vides that  prompt  and  timely  notice  of  issues 
be  given  to  opposing  parties.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  2515.  this  same  requirement 
would  be  applicable  to  EEOC  procedures  un- 
der the  administrative  enforcement  approach. 
Moreover.  S.  2515  specifically  requires  that 
respondents  be  notified  of  charges  within  10 
days  of  receipt  by  the  Commission. 

At  the  termination  of  unsuccessful  con- 
ciliatory efforts,  S.  2515  stipulates  that  a 
complaint.  Joined  with  notice  of  a  hearing, 
shall  be  issued  by  the  Commission  and  served 
upon  the  respondent.  In  compliance  with  the 
APA,  such  notice  would  convey  the  time, 
place,  and  nature  of  the  hearing  to  be  held: 
and  the  matters  of  law  and  fact  asserted. 

FAIR  AND  FCXL  HEARING 

Opportunity  for  a  fair  and  full  hearing 
would  also  t)e  guaranteed  by  EEOC  proce- 
dures under  S.  2515.  Section  5  of  the  APA 
guarantees  the  right  of  parties  to  be  present 
at  the  time  and  place  of  hearings.  Due  re- 
gard shall  be  had  for  the  convenience  and 
necessity  of  the  parties  or  their  representa- 
tives. 

Section  706(g)  of  S.  2515  provides  broad 
opportunity  for  a  respondent  to  amend  and 
re-amend  his  answer  at  any  point  in  the 
proceedings,  with  leave  of  the  hearing  exam- 
iner. The  EEOC  would  also  be  required  to 
abide  by  those  provisions  of  §  4  of  the  APA 
which  provide  that  the  presiding  officer  (at 
hearings)  shall  give  ,iU  interested  parties 
opportunity  for  the  submission  and  consid- 
eration of  facts,  arguments,  and  offers  of 
settlement  or  proposals  of  adjustment  when 
time,  the  nature  of  the  proceeding,  and  the 
public  interest  permit. 

Further,  the  applicability  of  §5fd)  to 
Commission  proceedings  would  guarantee  a 
party's  privilege  to  present  his  case  bv  oral 
or  documentary  evidence,  to  submit  rebuttal 
evidence,  and  to  conduct  such  cross-exami- 
nation as  may  be  required  for  a  full  and  true 
disclosure  of  the  facts. 

Of  major  significance  is  the  provision  of 
the  APA  which  assures  a  fair,  and  impartial 
hearing  by  providing,  inter  alia,  that  a  Com- 
mission employe*  or  agent  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  investigative  or  prosecuting 
functions  in  a  case,  may  not.  in  that  or  a 
factually  related  case,  participate  or  advise 
In  the  Commission's  decision,  except  as  a 
witness  or  counsel  In  public  proceedings 
Section  706(f)  of  S.  2515  patterned  after  this 
provision  of  the  APA.  would  Insure  this 
protection. 

SEPARATION     AND     IMPARTIALITY     OF    EXAMINERS 

In  light  of  the  above  provisions  of  the  APA. 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  discussion  in  the 
preceding  sections.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
there  could  be  any  valid  criticism  regarding 
procedural  due  process  under  administrative 
procedure.  However,  opponents  of  S.  2515 
have  also  level  charges  against  the  EEOC  on 
the  grounds  that  It  would  be  unable  to  fairly 
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administer  its  hearing  because  of  its  Inherent 
bias.  In  this  regard,  critics  have  also  attacked 
the  fact-finding  provisions  of  Title  VII,  and 
the  similar  provisions  of  S.  2515  requiring  an 
initial  finding  of  "reasonable  cause"  to  initi- 
ate the  concllation  process,  as  denying  parties 
due  process  by  determining  their  guilt  with- 
out a  hearing. 

This  type  of  criticism  misconstrues  the 
nature  of  a  finding  of  "reasonable  cause"  and 
Ignores  the  specific  provisions  of  the  APA 
with  regards  to  Insuring  the  Impartiality  of 
hearing  examiners.'" 

In  the  first  Instance,  the  purpose  of  the 
preliminary  determination  as  to  "reason- 
able cause"  Is  to  discover  whether  a  com- 
plaint has  a  minimum  of  substance  upon 
which  to  have  further  investigations  or  other 
action.  It  Is.  In  effect,  quite  similar  to  the 
magistral  finding  prior  to  Issuance  of  a 
search  warrant,  or  to  a  grand  Jury  finding  of 
"probable  cause"  before  bringing  an  Indict- 
ment. In  neither  case,  as  it  also  true  in  the 
Title  VII  determination  of  "reasonable 
cause".  Is  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  ac- 
cused decided,  either  in  fact  or  in  law. 

Criticism  based  on  this  issue  confuses  the 
distinction  between  two  separate  levels  of 
evidence:  the  one  to  show  need  for  further 
examination,  and  the  other  to  prove  a  viola- 
tion. The  Supreme  Court  has  clearly  empha- 
sized this  difference: 

".  .  .  There  is  a  large  difference  between  the 
two  things  to  be  proven  (guilt  and  probable 
cause)  as  well  as  between  the  tribunals 
which  determine  them,  and  therefore  a  dif- 
ference In  the  quanta  and  modes  of  proof  re- 
quired to  establish  them."  " 

It  is  also  important  to  note  in  this  respect 
that  an  administrative  hearing  Is.  In  effect, 
a  trial  de  novo,  where  the  parties  are  required 
to  establish  their  case  before  an  Impartial 
examiner. 

The  full  relationship  of  the  hearing  ex- 
aminer and  the  agency  has  been  discussed 
fully  In  a  separate  memorandum  "Hearing 
Examiners  and  the  Enforcement  of  Federal 
Regulations"  and  will  not  be  examined  again 
here.  A  quick  summary  of  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  APA  will  show,  however, 
that  numerous  provisions  have  been  made  to 
Insure  the  impartiality  of  examiners  In  de- 
ciding each  case. 

The  APA  provides  that:  hearing  examiners 
are  to  be  assigned  to  cases  In  rotation;  they 
are  prohibited  from  engaging  In  any  other 
agency  activities:  and  their  compensation, 
qualifications,  and  retention  of  status  are 
controlled  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  not  the  agency  where  they  are 
employed. '- 

In  light  of  the  procedural  guarantees  dis- 
cussed supra,  and  considering  the  require- 
ments attached  to  the  office  of  the  hearing 
examiner,  it  Is  unsupportable  to  maintain 
that  the  administrative  process  does  not 
provide  parties  with  due  process  or  otherwise 
prejudices  their  rights.  In  fact,  It  may  be 
true  that  ".  .  .  administrative  regulations 
set  a  higher  standard  of  procedural  due  proc- 
ess than  that  required  by  the  Constitution  or 
a  .statute."  " 

SEPARATED    CENER.^L    COUNSEL 

In  addition  to  the  procedural  safeguards 
outlined  above,  the  provisions  of  S.  2515  con- 
tain a  further  guarantee  of  insuring  fair 
operation  of  the  administrative  hearing 
process.  Pursuant  to  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Senate  on  January  20.  1972  (Amend- 
ment No.  797) ,  the  EEOC  would  have  a  Gen- 
eral Counsel  separated  from  the  other 
operations  of  the  Commission.  In  this 
manner,  similar  to  the  system  adopted  for 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  (NLRB) 
pursuant  to  the  Congress'  1947  action  In 
overhauling  the  Wagner  Act."  the  pro- 
secuting and  Judicial  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission will  be  entirely  separated. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  amendment,  the 
Commission    will   have   a   General    Counsel, 


appointed  by  the  President  (with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate)  for  a  term  of  four  years.  It 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  General 
Counsel  to  Issue  complaints  where  he  feels  a 
violation  has  occurred  which  has  not  been 
resolved  through  the  conciliation  process,  to 
prosecute  any  such  complaints  before  the 
Commission,  and  to  conduct  all  litigation  to 
which  the  Commission  may  be  a  party  pur- 
suant to  §§  706  and  707  of  the  Act. 

While  the  provisions  of  the  APA  already 
establish  comprehensive  due  process  safe- 
guards In  the  hearing  process  Itself,  with  the 
adoption  of  the  above  amendment,  the  pre- 
complalnt  decision  procedures  ( Investigation, 
finding  of  "cause"  or  "no-cause",  and  the 
conciliation  procedures) ,  and  the  decision- 
making function  of  the  Commission 
(Issuance  of  Commission  orders  pursuant  to 
hearings)  have  now  been  separated  by  law. 
In  this  manner,  any  potential  areas  of  con- 
flict of  Iterest.  or  merging  of  Investigatory, 
prosecutorial,  and  decision-making  functions 
is  eliminated.  With  the  al)ove  amendment, 
the  hearing  procedure  as  outlined  above 
assumes  even  further  characteristics  of  a  trial 
de  novo,  with  all  the  appurtentant  safe- 
guards. 

SCOPE   OF   JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Although  the  foregoing  sections  amply 
demonstrate  that  parties  are  guaranteed  due 
process  In  administrative  enforcement  proce- 
dures, It  should  also  be  noted  that  there  Is 
an  additions^  safeguard  available  to  Insure 
proper  agency  proceedings — I.e.  court  review 
of  agency  decisions.  The  courts  have,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  administrative  en- 
forcement process,  reviewed  such  matters  on 
appeal  to  Insure  the  proper  administration 
of  Justice.  In  exercising  such  review,  the 
courts  have  always  closely  examined  agency 
procedures  to  Insure  protection  for  parties 
who  appear  before  administrative  agencies. 
Early  decisions,  before  adoption  of  the  APA, 
reviewed  agency  actions  on  the  basis  of  "sub- 
stantial evidence" — I.e.  an  examination  of 
the  record  to  determine  whether  there  Is 
substantial  evidence  to  support  agency 
findings.'^ 

With  the  adoption  of  the  APA  In  1946, 
the  "substantial  evidence  rule"  was  formal- 
ized as  part  of  that  act."  The  Supreme  Court 
reaffirmed  use  of  the  test  in  1951 :  " 

"The  Board's  findings  are  entitled  to  re- 
spect; but  they  must  nonetheless  be  set 
aside  when  the  record  before  the  Court  of 
Appeals  clearly  precludes  the  Board's  de- 
cision from  being  Justified  by  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  worth  of  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
or  its  Informed  judgment  on  matters  within 
its  special  competence,  or  both." 

Not  only  do  the  courts  look  at  the  "sub- 
stantial evidence"  as  presented  in  evaluating 
agency  actions,  but  the  APA  also  provides 
that  in  doing  so,  the  courts  also  are  to  ex- 
amine the  "whole  record"  upon  review." 
Courts  have  liberally  applied  the  principles 
of  review  to  examine  all  aspects  of  an  agen- 
cy's determination  and  have  not  hesitated 
to  set  aside  an  agency  ruling.'" 

CONCLUSION 

The  basic  premise  upon  which  the  entire 
federal  administrative  hearing  Is  structured 
Is  to  provide  complainants  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  grievances  before 
those  federal  agencies  best  qualified  to  re- 
solve them.  The  administrative  hearing  proc- 
ess substitutes  tlie  quasi-Judicial  adminis- 
trative hearing  for  a  Judicial  hearing  m 
those  specific  aweas  where  the  expertise  and 
experience  required  to  properly  adjudicate 
such  complex  Issues  Is  better  suited  to  an 
expert  body.  In  this  manner,  those  agencies 
which  have  the  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tering each  specific  area  of  Federal  concern 
would  also  be  able  to  resolve  disputes  arising 
In  these  areas,  thereby  freeing  the  Federal 
courts  from  the  need  to  maintain  expertise 
In  all  these  complex  areas. 

The  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  adopted 
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In  1946,  fomoallzed  and  codified  the  expe- 
rience of  the  early  Federal  administrative 
adjudicatory  experiences.  It  enacted  those 
Judicial  decisions  which  had  set  out  the  pro- 
cedures and  guarantees  afforded  to  all  citi- 
zens whose  rights  were  affected  by  Federal 
action.  The  cornerstone  of  these  procedures 
was  the  guarantee  of  due  process — to  afford 
all  parties  the  opportunity  for  a  fair  and 
full  hearing  under  the  law.  This  proposition 
was  deemed  so  basic  to  the  entire  adminis- 
trative process  that  the  major  provisions  of 
the  APA  are  directed  to  this  aim.  Any  attack 
upon  the  due  process  and  fairness  of  the 
administrative  enforcement  process  cannot, 
therefore,  be  deemed  as  well-founded  In 
either  fact  or  law. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  see  e.g.  statement  by  Justice  Douglas  In 
Joint  Anti-Fascist  Refugee  Committee  v. 
McGrath,  341  U.S.  123,  71  S.  Ct.  624  (1951) : 
"Notice  and  opportunity  to  be  heard  are 
fundamental  to  due  process  of  law.  ...  It  Is 
not  without  significance  that  most  of  the 
provisions  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  are  pro- 
cedural. It  is  procedure  that  spells  much  of 
the  difference  between  rule  by  law  and  rule 
by  whim  or  caprice." 

-  see  e.g.  L.  B.  Wilson,  Inc.  v.  FCC,  170  P.2d 
802  (DC.  App.  1948)  where  the  court  stated: 
".  .  .  due  process  Is  not  necessarily  judicial 
process."  (emphasis  added). 

'  1  Davis,  Treatise  on  Administrative  Law 
412;  see  Judicial  affirmation  of  these  prin- 
ciples In  Bacon  v.  Holyman,  264  F.  Supp  120 
(N.D.  ni.  1967). 

'  see  E.  B.  Muller  and  Co.  v.  FTC,  142  F  2d 
511  (6th  Clr.  1944);  Jeffries  v.  Olesen,  121  F 
Supp.  463  (S.D.  Calif.  1954). 

•  Londoner  v.  Denver.  210  U.S.  373,  28  S  Ct 
708    (1908);    Bi-MetalHa   Jnv.    Co.   v.    State 
Board  of  Equalisation,  239  U.S.  441,  36  S.  Ct 
141(1915). 

•Adjudicative  facts  are  generally  under- 
stood to  be  facts  requiring  a  Judicial  deter- 
mination. I.e.  facts  about  the  parties,  their 
activities,  business,  and  properties.  Legisla- 
tive facts  do  not  usually  concern  the  Imme- 
diate parties  but  are  general  facts  which  help 
the  tribunal  decide  questions  of  law  and  pol- 
icy and  apply  discretion.  See  generally  chap- 
ter 7  In  1  Davis,  Administrative  Law  Treatise 
(1958  ed.)  Cf.  V.S.  v.  Gonzales,  384  US  407 
75  S.Ct.  409  (1955). 

'Joint  Anti-Fascist  Refugee  Committee  v 
McGrath.  341  U.S.  123,  71  S.Ct,  624  (1951); 
Cf.  U.S.  V.  Gomales,  348  U.S.  407,  75  S.Ct.  409 
(1955) ;  Magnolia  Petroleum  Co.  v.  Carter  Oil 
218  P.2d  1  (10th  Clr.  1954),  cert,  denied  349 
U.S.  916,  75  S.Ct.  605  (1955) ;  U.S.  v.  McCrillis 
200  F.2d  884  (1st.  Clr.  1952) . 

^FCC  v.  WJR.  337  U.S.  265,  69  S.Ct.  1097 
(1949);  Cf.  Gart  v.  Cole.  263  F.2d  244  (2nd 
Clr.  1959). 

'Cella  V.  U.S.,  208  P.2d  783  (7th  Clr.  1953), 
cert,  denied  347  U.S.  1016  (1954);  Cf.  Lam- 
hrose  V.  Young.  145  F.  2d  34  (U.S.  App.  D  C. 
1944). 

•"Section  6(a)  of  the  APPA.  6  U.S.C.  !  1006. 
provides  in  part: 

"The  functions  of  all  presiding  officers  and 
of  officers  participating  In  decisions  .  .  . 
shall  be  conducted  In  an  Impartial  manner." 

"  Draper  v.  V.S.,  358  U.S.  307,  312,  79  S.Ct. 
329.  332  (1958). 

"Section  11  of  the  APA,  5  U.S.C.  S  1010; 
See  also  Ramspeck  v.  Federal  Trial  Exam- 
iners Conference.  345  U.S.  128,  73  S.Ct.  570 
(1953). 

"•Jefjries  v.  Olesen,  121  F.Supp.  463  (S.D. 
Calif.  1954) . 

"For  a  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  the 
separated  General  Counsel  In  the  NLRB,  see 
Klaus,  "The  Taft-Hartley  Experiment  In  Sep- 
aration of  NLRB  Functions,"  2  Ind.  Lab.  Rel. 
Rev.  371  (1958). 

^tCO  V.  Vnion  Pacific  R.  Co..  222  U.S.  541, 
32  S.Ct.  108  (1912);  WC  v.  Louisville  * 
N.R.R.,  227  U.S.  88.  33  S.Ct.  185  (1913);  NLRB 
V.  Columbian  Enamling  &  Stamping  Co.,  306 
U.S.  292.  59  S.Ct.  501  ( 1939) . 


"  I  9(e)  of  the  APA,  6  U.S.C.  i  1009(e) ,  pro- 
vides in  part;  ".  .  .  the  reviewing  court  shall 
decide  all  relevant  questions  of  law,  Interpret 
constitutional  and  statutory  provisions,  and 
determine  the  meaning  or  applicability  of 
the  terms  of  an  agency  decision.  It  shall  .  .  . 
hold  unlawful  and  set  aside  agency  action, 
findings,  and  conclusions  found  to  be  .  .  .  (5) 
imsupported  by  substantial  evidence  .  .  ." 

'■  Universal  Camera  Corp.  v.  NLRB,  340  U  S 
474,71  S.Ct.  456  (1951). 

"5.  U.S.C.  §  1009(e).  Explaining  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "whole  record",  the  Senate 
committees  report  Indicates:  "The  require- 
ment of  review  upon  'the  whole  record' 
means  that  courts  may  not  look  only  to  the 
case  presented  by  one  party,  since  other  evi- 
dence may  weaken  or  even  Indisputably  de- 
stroy that  case."  Sen.  Doc.  No.  248  79th 
Cong..  2d  Sess..  214,  280  (1946). 

"See  e.g..  Farmers  Co-operative  v.  NLRB 
208  F.2d  296  (8th  Clr.  1953);  United  Church 
of  Christ  V.  FCC.  F.2d  (U.S.  App.  DC.  1969). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  to  me  from  the  EEOC  dated  Janu- 
ary 21,  1972.  which  gives  us  an  up-to- 
date  estimate  of  the  potential  number  of 
contested  cases. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Equal  Employment  Opportunitt 
Commission. 
Washington,  DC,  January  21,  1972. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr., 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public   Welfare,    U.S.   Senate.    Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  Pursuant  to  the  Com- 
mittee's request  on  the  effect  that  direct 
court  enforcement  would  have  In  terms  of 
anticipated  Initial  case  loads  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Federal  District  Courts,  the  following 
projections  represent  our  view  on  this  Issue. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission presently  has  a  backlog  of  about 
32,000  cases.  Of  these,  we  anticipate  that 
close  to  half  will  go  no  further  than  the 
Investigatory  stage.  Of  the  remaining  cases, 
in  which  we  expect  a  finding  of  cause  to 
result.  If  direct  court  enforcement  Is  granted, 
a  substantial  portion  will  be  adjusted  or  will 
result  In  a  pretrial  settlement. 

However,  because  of  the  large  number  of 
charges  Involved,  we  anticipate  between 
2,(jp0  to  3,000  contested  cases  which  will  have 
to  be  filed  with  the  Federal  District  Courts 
during  the  next  year,  if  court  enforcement 
rather  than  cease-and-desist  Is  adopted.  This 
would  represent  an  Increase  between  30  to 
50  percent  In  the  case  loads  before  these 
courts.  Additionally,  our  projections  for  the 
current  year  show  an  anticipated  32,000 
charges  to  be  filed  with  the  Commission.  Of 
this  number,  the  same  breakdown  as  out- 
lined above  would  apply,  resulting  in  an- 
other 2,000  to  3,000  cases  on  the  heels  of 
those  cases  already  filed  pursuant  to  our 
backlog. 

I  hope  this  Information  will  prove  help- 
ful to  you.  If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assist- 
ance, please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Slncerly, 

Stephen  c.  Blakeslee,  Jr., 
Director,  Congressional  Affairs. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  OflQce  of 
the  United  States  Courts  for  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


[Excerpts  from  the  Reports  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  held  at  Washington,  DC. 
March  16-17,  1970,  and  October  29-30. 
19701 

Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts.  1970 

8  331.  judicial  conference   of   the   united 

STATES 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
shall  summon  annually  the  chief  Judge  of 
each  Judicial  circuit,  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Claims,  the  chief  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  and  a  dis- 
trict Judge  from  each  judicial  circuit  to  a 
conference  at  such  time  and  place  In  the 
United  States  as  he  may  designate.  He  shall 
preside  at  such  conference  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States.  Special  sessions  of  the  con- 
ference may  be  called  by  the  Chief  Justice 
at  such  times  and  places  as  he  may  designate. 
The  district  Judge  to  be  summoned  from 
each  Judicial  circuit  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
circuit  and  district  Judges  of  the  circuit  at 
the  annual  Judicial  conference  of  the  circuit 
held  pursuant  to  section  333  of  this  title  and 
shall  serve  as  a  member  of  the  conference 
for  three  successive  years,  except  that  In  the 
year  following  the  enactment  of  this  amend- 
ed section  the  Judges  in  the  first,  fourth, 
seventh,  and  tenth  circuits  shall  choose  a  dis- 
trict Judge  to  serve  for  one  year,  the  Judges 
In  the  second,  fifth,  and  eighth  circuits  shall 
choose  a  district  Judge  to  serve  for  two  years 
and  the  Judges  In  the  third,  sixth,  nlnthl  and 
District  of  Columbia  circuits  shall  choose  a 
district  Judge  to  serve  for  three  years. 

If  the  chief  Judge  of  any  circuit  or  the  dis- 
trict Judge  chosen  by  the  Judges  of  the  circuit 
Is  unable  to  attend,  the  Chief  Justice  may 
summon  any  other  circuit  or  district  Judge 
from  such  circuit.  If  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  or  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  is  un- 
able to  attend,  the  Chief  Justice  may  summon 
an  associate  Judge  of  such  court.  Every  Judge 
summoned  shall  attend  and.  unless  excused 
by  the  Chief  Justice,  shall  remain  throughout 
the  sessions  of  the  conference  and  advise  as 
to  the  needs  of  his  circuit  or  court  and  as  to 
any  matters  In  respect  of  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  may  be  Improved. 

The  conference  shall  make  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  condition  of  business  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  and  prepare  plans 
for  assignment  of  Judges  to  or  from  circuits 
or  districts  where  necessary,  and  shall  submit 
suggestions  to  the  various  courts.  In  the 
Interest  of  uniformity  and  expedition  of 
business. 

The  conference  shall  also  carry  on  a  con- 
tinuous study  of  the  operation  and  effect  of 
the  general  rules  of  practice  and  procedures 
now  or  hereafter  In  use  as  prescribed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  other  courts  of  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  law.  Such  changes 
In  and  additions  to  those  rules  as  the  Confer- 
ence may  deem  desirable  to  promote  simplic- 
ity In  procedure,  fairness  in  administration, 
the  Just  determination  of  litigation,  and  the 
elimination  of  unjustifiable  expense  and 
delay  shall  be  recommended  by  the  Confer- 
ence from  time  to  time  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  its  consideration  and  adoption,  modifica- 
tion or  rejection.  In  accordance  with  law. 

The  Attorney  General  shall,  upon  request 
of  the  Chief  Justice,  report  to  such  confer- 
ence on  matters  relating  to  the  business  of 
the  several  courts  of  the  United  States,  with 
particular  reference  to  cases  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  party. 

The  Chief  Justice  shall  submit  to  Congress 
an  annual  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  and  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation. 

About  one-third  of  the  United  States  civil 
case  filings  Increase  of  an  entire  decade  has 
occurred  In  the  last  year. 
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The  87,321  clvU  actions  filed  In  the  United 
States  district  courts  In  1970  was  over  28,000 
cases  more  than  the  number  filed  during 
1960.  and  10,128  above  the  number  filed  In 
fiscal  year  1969.  (The  largest  previous  1  year's 
Increase — of  5,744  cases — was  In  1969  over 
1968.) 

Civil  terminations  In  fiscal  year  1970  were 
7.000  fewer  than  filings,  but  up  10  percent 
over  1969  terminations.  The  30  percent  In- 
crease In  terminations,  1970  over  1960,  was 
substantially  less  than  the  47  percent  In- 
crease in  filings.  The  present  pending  civil 
caseload  is  now  the  largest  on  record — 93,207 
cases.  This  is  8  percent  more  than  a  year  ago, 
and  52  percent  more  than  at  the  close  of  fis- 
cal vear  1960. 


TABLE  12.— CIVIL  CASES  FILED,  TERMINATED,  AND  PEND- 
ING IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURTS,  FISCAL 
YEARS  1960  THROUGH  1970 


Pending 
June  30 

Fiscal  year 

Filed 

Terminated 

1960.... 

59,  281 

61,  829 

61,251 

196L... 

58.293 

55.416 

64. 128 

1962 



61.835 

57, 996 

67. 968 

1963 



63, 630 

62,  379 

69,219 

1964 

66.930 

63. 954 

72. 195 

1965.. _. 

67.678 

65,  478 

74,  395 

1966.... 



70.906 

66.184 

79,  117 

1967 

70,961 

70. 172 

79.906 

1968.... 



71.449 

68.873 

82,  482 

1969... 



77. 193 

73.354 

86.321 

1970.... 

87,  321 

80, 435 

93,  207 

Percent  increase: 

1970 

owcr 

1960... 

47.3 

30.1 

52.2 

1970 

over 

1969... 

13.1 

9.7 

8.0 

In  only  two  clrciUt*  did  the  district  courta 
register  less  than  a  10  percent  increase  in 
filings  In  1970  compared  to  1969.  The  Dis- 
trict of  (Columbia  showed  an  increase  of  lees 
than  1  percent  and  the  Third  Circuit  7  per- 
cent. The  greatest  Increase  In  civil  filings 

24  percent — occurred  in  district  courts  in  the 
Eighth  Circuit. 

Compared  to  1969,  civil  filings  In  1970 
showed  a  drop  in  both  the  Second  Circuit 
(2  percent) ,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
(33  percent).  For  these  10  years  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Circuits  experienced  almost  a  100 
percent  Increase  and  the  Third  Circuit  a  75 
I>ercent  increase.  The  comparlsonB  appear 
below: 


TABLE  13.-CIVIL  CASES  COMMENCED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURTS  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1960,  1968,  1%9,  AND  1970,  BY  CIRCUIT 


Civil  cases  commenced  (fisca 

year) 

Percent  change 

1970 
over 
1960 

1970 

Circuit 

1%0 

1%8 

1969 

1970 

1969 

Total 

...      59,284 

71.449 

77. 193 

87.321 

47.3 

13.1 

District  ot  Columiiia 

1st 

2(1 

3d 

4th 

6.990 
...        1,937 
9,845 
5,043 
3,673 

4,529 
2,387 
8.203 
7.638 
5,921 

4.627 
2.825 
8.688 
8.243 
6.482 

4,654 
3,160 
9,652 
8.824 
7.292 

-33.4 

63.1 

-2.0 

75.0 

98.5 

0.6 
11.9 
11.1 

7.0 
12.5 

Circuit 


5th.. 
6th.. 
7th.. 
8th.. 
9th.. 
10th. 


.es  commenced  (fisca 

year) 

Percent  change 

Civil  C3 

1970 

1970 

1960 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1960 

1969 

9,475 

14,  890 

16.697 

19,536 

106.2 

17.0 

4,803 

6,598 

7,163 

8,080 

68.2 

12.9 

4,196 

4,942 

5.526 

6,173 

47.1 

11.7 

3,539 

3,929 

4,000 

4,963 

40.2 

24.1 

6,964 

8,997 

9.389 

10,  882 

56.3 

15.9 

2,819 

3,410 

3.553 

4,105 

45.6 

15.5 

Typee  of  Civil  Cases 
A  continued  rise  in  actions  under  special 
Federal  statutes  explains  a  good  part  of 
our  overall  growth  in  filings.  For  example, 
there  were  3,985  civil  rights  cases  in  1970 
compared  to  2.453  the  previous  year,  an  in- 
crease of  63  percent.  Similarly,  many  more 


cases  were  filed  under  the  civil  commitment 
provisions  of  Title  III  of  the  Narcotic  Ad- 
dict RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1966  (Pi.  89-793, 
November  8,  1966).  There  were  3,268 
N.A.R.A.  commitments  In  1970;  only  2,011  in 
1969.  Suits  under  the  Securities,  Commodi- 
ties and  Exchange  Act  increased  from  796  in 
1969.   to    1,211    in   1970 — a   52   percent  hike. 


More  prisoner  petitions,  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral, were  filed  than  ever  before.  State  pris- 
oner petitions  accounted  for  11,812  suits; 
Federal  prisoner  petitions  for  4,185.  This  rep- 
resented, respectively,  an  increase  of  27  and 
16  percentage  points  above  the  previous 
year's  prisoner  fillings  of  9,612  State  and 
3,612  Federal. 


TABLE  14.— CIVIL  CASES  COMMENCED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURTS,  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1961,  1968,  1969,  AND  1970,  BY  NATURE  OF  SUIT 


Cases  filed  (hscal  year) 


Percentage  change 


Nature  ot  suit 


1961 


1968 


1969 


1970  over 
1970  1961 


1970  over 
1969 


Total. 


58,293       71,449       77,193       87,321 


50.0 


13.1 


Contract  actions.. 16,340        14.474        14,951        17.157 

Insurance 

Marine 

Miller  Act 

Negotiable  instruments. 
Other 

Real  property  actions 


5.0 


14.8 


1,586 
2,412 
1,333 
4.070 
6,939 


2,172 
2,850 
915 
2.388 
6,149 


2.381 
2,838 
735 
2.567 
6,430 


2,522 
3,496 
916 
2,971 
7,252 


59.0 

44.9 

-31.3 

-27.0 

4.5 


5.9 
23.2 
24.6 
15.7 
12.8 


Mortgage  foreclosure- 
Land  condemnation... 
Other 


Tort  actions. 


3,326 

3,969 

3,377 

3,284 

-1.3 

-12.1 

1,326 

997 

1,003 

1.946 

920 

1,103 

1,664 
1,020 
1,053 

1,349 

880 

1,055 

1.7 

-11.7 

5.2 

-18.9 

-13.7 

0.2 

2KS^5 

23.909 

24.713 

25. 320 

19.4 

2.5 

Employers'  Liability  Act 

Marine 

Motor  vehicle 

Other  personal  injury.. 

Property  damage 


1.233 
7.111 
9.504 
5,369 
1,496 


1,272 
7,257 
9.363 
5,592 
1,836 


14.2 
48.4 
3.1 
22.3 
18.8 


3.2 
2.1 

-1.5 
4.2 

22.7 


Actions  under  statutes 13,427        26,635        31,232 

Antitrust 


39, 348         193. 1 


26.0 


420 


707 


783 


929 


121.2 


i3.6 


Cases  filed  (fiscal  year) 


Percentage  change 


Nature  of  suit 


1961 


1968 


1969 


1970  over 
1970  1961 


1970  over 
1969 


Civil  rights 

Deportation 

Forfeiture  and  penalty 
suits 

Labor  laws 

Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act 

Patent,  copyright  and 
trademark 

Prisoner  petitions: 

Federal 

Slate ... 

Securities,  commodities 
and  exchange 

Social  Security  laws 

Tax  suits 

Other 


296 
316 

2,360 
2,484 


1,585 

1,589 

1,020 

267 

537 

1,507 

1,046 


1,636 
163 

2,029 
3,518 

387 

1,829 

2,851 
8,301 

689 
1,188 
1.670 
1,667 


2,453 
129 

1,200 
3,721 

2,011 

1,865 

3,612 
9,312 

796 
1,572 
1,452 
2,326 


3,985 
144 

1,459 
3, 999 

3,268 

2,150 

4,185 
11,812 

1,211 
1,735 
1,509 
2,962 


1,246.3 
-54.4 

.i>r38.2 
61. 0 

1  744. 4 

35.6 

163.4 
1,058.0 

353.6 

223.1 

0.1 

183.2 


62.5 
11.6 
M« 
21.6 
7.5 

62.5 

15.3 

^m 

15.9 
26.8 

r»* 

52.1 

10.4 

3.9 

27.3 


Other  actions. 


3,995 


2,462 


2,560 


2,212 


-44.6 


-13.6 


92.9 


Domestic  relations  (local 

(local /urisdiction) 393  648  700  758 

Insanity  (local 

iurisdiction) 2,541  820  816  536        -78.9 

Other 1,061  994  1,044  918        -13.5 


8.3 


-34.3 
-12.1 


1  Percent  change  since  fiscal  year  1968  when  Title  III,  N.A.R.A.  took  effect. 


The  accompanying  chart  [not  printed  In 
the  Record]  shows  the  proportionate  distri- 
bution of  the  major  classes  of  civil  suits. 

In  addition  to  the  above  noted  1-year  in- 
crease In  other  civil  categories,  contract  ac- 
tions Increased  overall  by  15  percent  with 
marine  contract  and  Miller  Act  suits  sharing 
most  of  this.  Personal  Injury  suits  climbed 
only  slightly,  by  3  percent.  Property  damage 
suits  were  up  23  percent.  A  small  but  note- 
worthy decline  occurred  In  motor  vehicle  in- 
Jury  suits. 

Real  property  actions  continued  to  show  a 
decline  with  Oovernment  mortgage  fore- 
closures decreasing  by  19  percent  and  land 
condemnations  by  14  percent. 


In  Table  14  above,  civil  case  filings  by  na- 
ture of  suit  are  shown  for  fiscal  years  1961, 
1968,  1969,  and  1970,  together  with  percent 
change  comparisons  for  1970  over  fiscal  years 
1969  and  1961.  The  overall  number  of  filings 
in  1970  has  Increased  by  half  over  1961.  In 
nature  of  action  categories  the  most  notable 
increases  have  occurred  in  civil  rights;  pris- 
oner petitions;  antitrust;  securities,  com- 
modities and  exchange:  reviews  of  decisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration;  and 
Insurance  contracts. 

Today,  actions  under  the  Federal  statutes 
accounts  for  46  percent  of  all  civil  suits  in 
Federal  district  courts,  compared  to  23  per- 
cent in  1961.  CivU  rights,  N.A.R.A.  cases,  and 
prisoner  petitions — both  State  and  Federal, 


account  for  27  percent;  prisoner  petitions 
alone  now  make  up  18  percent.  Back  in  1961 
civil  rights  and  prisoner  cases  combined  were 
only  5  percent  of  all  Federal  civil  filings.  The 
striking  increase  in  prisoner  petitions  can  be 
seen  In  a  later  chart  and  table. 

Civil  Cases  Terminated  and  Pending 
The  number  of  districts  which  terminated 
more  cases  than  were  filed  dropped  to  13 
this  year  compared  to  32  In  1969,  33  in  1968, 
and  48  in  1967.  Most  notable  among  sr.ch  dis- 
tricts was  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania which  terminated  4,725  ctises,  1,194 
more  than  the  3,531  filed  during  the  fiscal 
year.  Through  several  administrative  changes 
in  this  court  Including  the  adoption  of  the 
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individual  calendar  for  each  Judge,  the  pend- 
ing caseload  dropped  from  7,135  on  June  30, 
1969,  to  5,941  on  June  30,  1970,  a  17-percent 
decrease. 

The  Eastern  District  of  New  York  recorded 
1.955  terminations,  greater  by  217  cases  than 
the  1,738  findings.  This  district  began  the 
fiscal  year  with  1,744  pending  cases  and  ended 
with  1,527,  a  drop  of  12  percent. 


The  niunber  of  districts  in  which  filings 
exceeded  terminations  by  more  than  200 
cases  grew  from  three  in  1969,  to  11  in  1970. 
This  means  that  civil  case  backlog  grew 
somewhat  larger  in  these  11  districts,  spe- 
cifically increasing  by  586  cases  in  the  South- 
ern District  of  New  York;  by  363  cases  in 
Massachusetts;  by  359  cases  in  the  Northern 
District  of  California;    316   in  Puerto  Rico; 


298  in  Eastern  Dis^ct  of  Virginia;  247  in  the 

Northern  District  of  Illinois;  263  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  266  In  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Texas;  253  in  New  Jersey;  215  In  the 
Middle  District  of  Florida;  and  206  in  Mary- 
land. These  11  districts  accounted  for  49  per- 
cent of  the  6,886  increase  in  civil  cases  pend- 
ing on  June  30,  1970,  over  total  cases  pending 
a  year  earlier. 


TABLE  15.-CIVIL  CASES  COMMENCED  AND  TERMINATED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURTS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1969  AND  1970 


Percent 

Pending 

Pending 

change  over 

District  and  fiscal  year 

July  1 

Commenced 

Terminated 

June  30 

July  1 

Total: 

1969 

82.482 

77,193 

73, 354 

86.321 

4.7 

1970 

86,321 

87,321 

80, 435 

93.207 

8.0 

D.C.  Circuit: 

1969 

3,993 

4,627 

4,304 

4,316 

8.1 

1970 

4,316 

4,654 

4,391 

4,579 

6.1 

First  Circuit: 

1969  

2,682 

2,825 

2,524 

2,983 

11.2 

1970 

2. 983 

3,160 

2,458 

3,685 

23.5 

Maine: 

1969 

104 

159 

158 

105 

1.0 

1970 

105 

198 

161 

142 

35.2 

Massachusetts: 

1969 

1.371 

1,429 

1,261 

1,539 

12.3 

1970 

1,539 

1,617 

1,254 

1,902 

23.6 

Percent 

Pending 

Pending 

change  over 

District  and  fiscal  year 

July  1 

Commenced 

Terminated 

June  30 

July  1 

New  Hampshire: 

1969 

159 

123 

128 

154 

-3.1 

1970  .- 

154 

148 

153 

149 

-3.2 

Rhode  Island: 

1%9 

291 

154 

215 

240 

-17.5 

1970 

240 

219 

228 

231 

-3.8 

Puerto  Rico : 

1969 

757 

950 

762 

945 

24.8 

1970 

945 

978 

662 

1,261 

33.4 

Second  Circuit: 

1969 

15,112 

8,688 

7,996 

15,804 

4.6 

1970 

15,  804 

9,652 

9,096 

15,  360 

3.5 

Connecticut: 

1969 

685 

532 

467 

750 

9.5 

1970 

750 

720 

607 

863 

15.1 

New  York,  Northern: 

1969 

540 

447 

421 

566 

4.8 

1970 

566 

479 

511 

534 

-5.7 

TABLE  C5.-UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURTS.  TIME  INTERVAL  FROM  FILING  TO  DISPOSITION  OF  CIVIL  CASES  TERMINATED  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1970,  BY  DISTRICT 

AND  METHOD  OF  DISPOSITION 

(Excludes  land  condemnation  cases,  habeas  corpus  cases,  deportation  reviews  and  motions  to  vacate  sentence.  Intervals  shown  are  for  the  median  time  and  for  the  range  of  the  middle  80  percent  of  the 

cases) 


Total  cases 


No  court  action 


Court  action 


Time  interval  in 
months' 


Time  interval  in 
months ' 


Before  pretrial 

Time  interval  in 
months' 


During  or  after  pretrial 

Time  interval  in 
months ' 


Trial 


Time  interval  in 
months' 


Circuit  and 
district 


10  10  10  10  10  10                         10  10  10  10 

percent  percent  percent  percent  percent  percent               percent  percent  percent  percent 

Number        less  more  Number  less  more  Number  less  more  Number        less  more  Number  less  more 

of  cases       than  Median       than  of  cases  than  Median       than  of  cases  than  Median       than  of  cases       than  Median       than  of  cases  than  Median         than 


Total,  all 

districts..  64,571  1  10 

District  of 

Columbia 3,797  1  9 

1st  circuit..  2,242  1  10 

Maine.. 140  1  6 

Massachusetts..  1,136  2  11 

New  Hampshire.  139  1  12 

Rhode  Island...  205  2  15 

Puerto  Rico 622  1  5 

2d  circuit...  7,715  2  18 

Connecticut 464  1  11 

New  York: 

Northern 333  2  21 

Eastern 1,536  1  12 

Southern 4,813  3  22 

Western 258  1  14 

Vermont 311  5  11 

3d  Circuit...  7,955  2  21" 

Delaware 179  2  13 

New  Jersey 1,219  1  13 

Pennsylvania: 

Eastern 4,130  3  32 

Middle 464  1  15 

Western 1,221  1  13 

Virgin  Islands...  742  1  6 

4th  circuit..  4,531  \  jT 

Maryland 993  1  11 

North  Carolina: 

Eastern 234  1  7 

Middle 156  1  6 

Western 248  1  5 

South  Carolina..  899  2  9 

Virginia: 

Eastern 1,176  1  8 

Western 299  1  6 

West  Virginia: 

Northern 137  2  16 

Southern 389  2  10 

5th  circuit..  15,032  1  8~ 

Footnotes  aA  end  of  table. 

CXVIII 60— Part  1 


35  30,567 


30   1,639 


29   1,261 


17 
27 

24 

106 

28 


55 
727 

42 
139 
298 


44   4, 852 


43 

59 
32 
47 
39 
19 


131 

219 

1,098 

3,123 

121 

160 


51   4,181 


48 
34 

61 
34 
39 
31 


80 
506 

2,636 
186 
542 
231 


25   2, 145 


31 


582 


25 

107 

20 

51 

25 

73 

19 

503 

19 

509 

18 

149 

48 

65 

42 

106 

31  15,802 


26   1, 220 


25 


557 


3 

11 

13 

11 

25 

267 

7 

22 

32 

16 

107 

29 

2 

13 

216 

15 


36   1, 133 


12 

23 
12 
17 
8 
10 


32 

59 
31 
36 
32 
17 


207 

38 

186 

586 

62 

54 


18 


54   1, 767 


10 
7 

28 
7 
8 

12 


40 
18 

62 
26 
26 
52 


70 
274 

628 

63 

261 

471 


20   1, 101 


25 


200 


5 

12 

49 

3 

18 

43 

3 

13 

8? 

8 

18 

230 

7 

15 

248 

7 

14 

84 

0 

38 

28 

7 

23 

137 

26   5, 845 


19   4, 288 


26  10,902 


18 


42  7, 300 


17 


44 


12 


13 
11 
21 
12 
10 


15 
6 

17 
9 
5 

4 


19  583     12     21     41  355 

~24  175     6     17   "Is  249" 

48      4     8     18  24 

23  24 118 

26  30  5     13     23  35 
12 37 

29  73     9     20    39  35 

44  925     14     34     57  805 

27  73  17     32     52  53 

40     21  55 

20  77  7  21  41  175 
50  709  17  36  59  395 
42  45  10  21  47  30 
20 97 

"37  l7255    17    36    M  752" 

54     12  17  . 

21  327  16     26     41  112 

46  488     33     43     59  378 

19  163     11     24     38  52 

22  263  13     35     42  155 

19  2 38 

~20  736     6   "14    33  549 

24  131    15    22    47  80 

20  41  4     11     25  37 
17  42      6     15     30  20  . 
12  58     6     13     29  35 
20  55     8     12     23  111 

16  254     7    U    20  165 

15  34     1     10     26  32 

26  32     10    29     58  12  . 

23  89  5     16     37  57 

^2  2.926      6     14     34  1,973 


21 


17 


42 


9 
6 
10 
9 


19 
14 
18 
21 


37 
25 
55 
39 


5 
6 

15 
1 
7 


26 

27 

20 
20 
35 
19 
13 


57 


47 

64 
42 
61 
68 
21 


10 


35 


59 


14 

20 

11 

6 

1 


39 

41 
23 
36 
10 


14 


I 

10 


20 
20 


46 

71 
35 
44 
38 

~40 

46 

31 


13 

12 

12 
9 


30 
20 

31 
32 


31 


13 


98 

17 
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TABLE  C5.-UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURTS.  TIME  INTERVAL  FROM  FILING  TO  DISPOSITION  OF  CIVIL  CASES  TERMINATED  DURING  THE  FISCAL  ' 

AND  METHOD  OF  DISPOSITION 
[Excludes  land  condemnation  ca,8,.  habeas  corpus  cases,  deportation  reviews  and  mot.ons  to  vacate^sentence.  Intervals  shown  are  for  the  median  time  and  for  the  range  of  the  m,ddle  80  percent  of  the 


.  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1970,  BY  DISTRICT 


Total  cases 


No  court  action 


Time  interval  in 
months' 


Court  action 


Time  interval  in 
months' 


Before  pretrial 

Time  interval  in 
months' 


During  or  after  pretrial 


Time  interval  in 
months ' 


Circuit  and 
district 


10 
percent 
Number        less 
of  cases        than    Median 


10  10 

percent  percent 

more  Number  less 

than  of  cases  than 


10 
percent 
more  Number 
Median        than  of  cases 


Alabama: 

Northern. 

Middle.  . 

Southern. 
Florida: 

Northern. 


10  10  10 

percent  percent  percent 

less  more  Number        less 

than  Median        than  of  cases        than    Median 


7Q7 
224 
40t 

'54 

Middle 1.23b 

Southern 1,341 

Georgia: 

Northern 686 

Middle 236 

Southern 280 

Louisiana: 

Eastern...  3,629 

Western 877 

Mississippi: 

Northern..   ..  309 

Southern 481 

Texas: 

Northern 1,062 

Eastern 625 

Southern 1,544 

Western 914 

Canal  Zone 323 


6th  circuit..     5.835 


Kentucky: 

Eastern.. 

Western.. 
Michigan: 

Eastern.. 

Western  . 
Ohio; 

Northern. 

Southern. 
Tennessee: 

Eastern.. 

Middle... 

Western.. 


357 
399 

,780 
320 

,220 
668 

578 
159 
354 


7th  Circuit..    4,450 


Illinois: 

Northern. 

Eastern.. 

Southern. 
Indiana: 

Northern. 

Southern. 
Wisconsin: 

Eastern.. 

Western.. 


!,07I 
258 
281 

545 
721 

403 
171 


8th  circuit..    3,314 


Arkansas: 

Eastern 

Western 

Iowa: 

Northern 

Southern 

Minnesota 

Missouri: 

Eastern 

Western 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 
South  Dakota... 


310 
239 

144 
203 
855 

489 

537 
302 
112 
123 


9th  circuit..    7,084 


Alaska 

Arizona 

California: 

Northern. 

Eastern.. 

Central.. 

Southern. 

Hawaii 

Idaho  

Montana. . . 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington: 

Eastern.. 

Western.. 

Guam 


239 
635 

1,622 
347 

1.709 
144 
144 
190 
207 
199 
682 

181 
679 
106 


10th  circuit.    2,616 


Colorado 

Kansas 

New  Mexico 
Oklahoma: 

Northern.. 

Eastern... 

Western... 

Utah 

Wyoming 


516 
523 
334 

261 
123 
4% 
248 

115 


10 
percent 
more  Number 
than  of  cases 


Trial 

Time  interval  in 
months' 

10  10 

percent  percent 

less  more 

than  Median    than 


5 
11 

6 
6 
7 

10 

5 

11 

10 
9 

10 
6 

7 
10 
10 
3 
3 


17 
10 
29 

18 
23 
18 

26 
16 
29 

35 
39 

31 
17 

19 
23 
28 
14 
13 


81 

57 

180 

51 
720 
336 

247 
95 
155 

1.220 
459 

148 
289 

393 
231 
684 
385 
114 


3 
3 
6 

4 
4 
3 

7 
5 
9 

5 
4 

6 
5 

4 
6 
7 
4 
7 


10 

7 

18 

11 

20 
10 

17 
15 
30 

20 
30 

19 

14 

14 
17 
22 
14 
16 


254 
57 
71 

54 
353 
581 

209 
44 
80 

1,108 
175 

38 

77 

221 
117 
284 
427 
138 


6 
3 
9 

6 
6 

5 

7 
5 

10 


16 

6 

33 

15 
18 
15 

20 
18 
24 


124 

65 

109 

23  . 
39 
275 

99 
38 


6 

3 

11 


11 

5 
16 


23 
13 
31 


9 
6 

13 

3 


17 

13 

20 
8 


41 
22 

34 
17 


29   1, 022 
43    135 


26 
19 

15 
20 
31 


35 
44 

300 

188 

414 

14 

2  . 


7 
12 

6 
4 

4 
6 
7 


17 

21 

16 
9 

9 
13 
14 


43 

41 

46 
19 

21 
25 
28 


284 
45 
49 

26 
119 
149 

131 
59 
45 

279 

108 

88 
71 

148 
89 

162 
88 
69 


30   1,935 


11 

6 

4 
12 

12 
9 

6 

II 

9 


45 
19 

33 
27 

32 

35 

13 
43 
24 


139 

131 

395 
127 

420 
310 

161 
87 
165 


25   1.905 


7 

10 
9 

13 
7 

8 
6 


24 

26 
27 

28 
24 

30 
21 


804 
100 
159 

229 
371 

174 
68 


25   1,667 


7 
7 

7 
U 
8 

6 
7 
15 
8 
9 


18 
20 

23 
27 
22 

17 
33 
33 
32 
31 


174 
94 

63 

83 

349 

283 

299 

178 

61 

83 


30   4. 088 


14 
9 
7 
7 

13 
9 
9 

10 
8 

7 
10 
5 


31 
34 

38 
38 
25 
29 
34 
23 
26 
40 
16 

18 
22 
14 


134 

251 

1,051 

244 

1.188 

113 

99 

109 

73 

85 

281 

89 

300 

71 


23   1. 049 


12 
7 

6 
7 
5 
8 
5 


23 
33 
19 

23 
13 
15 
21 
14 


162 
256 
114 

124 
40 
180 
123 
50 


1  Time  interval  computed  only  where  there  are  25  or  more  cases. 


23   2. 101 


20   1,214 


20 


39 


585 


12 

4 

6 
5 

6 
7 


33 
15 

19 
14 

24 
26 

10 
43 
20 


181 
133 

841 
31 

367 
261 

149 
49 
89 


48 
9 


25 

23 
29 

14 
35  . 
24 


4 
104 

462 
109 

330 
49 

148 


10 
9 

12 
15 


12 

23 
18 

25 
23 


24 

45 
29 

38 
43 

13 


33 
31 

82 
53 

103 
48 

120 
23 
92 


16 


13 
19 
23 

20 
15 

13 
8 


924 


478 

47 
30 

103 
117 

93 
56 


20   1, 190 


14 


30 


431 


17 
24 
14 

23 
20 

21 
10 


587 
79 
60 

160 
162 

104 
38 


5 
7 
7 

11 

5 

6 
8 


11 
14 
14 

20 
12 

18 
16 


25 
28 
30 

34 
31 

36 
26 


202 
32 
32 

53 
71 

32 
9  . 


20 


704 


23 


455 


13 


32 


438 


6 
6 

4 
4 
6 

5 
5 
13 
4 
6 


16 
15 

10 
17 
20 

12 
23 
29 
23 
19 


56 
50 

34 

27 

186 

121 

127 

75 

17 

11 


4 
5 

8 
6 
4 

5 

5 

13 


13 

17 

18 
15 
23 

17 
17 
29 


22 

55 

27 

47 

207 

6 
72 

1 
18 


5 

10 
5 


11 

11 
19 
11 


26 

27 
33 
22 


19 


50 


58 
40 

20 

46 

113 

79 
39 
48 
16 
29 


25   1,469 


29 


833 


16 


38 


694 


10 
7 

11 
8 
6 
8 

10 
5 
5 
7 
4 

6 
8 
4 


30 
28 

30 
35 
21 
29 
28 
19 
19 
21 
U 

12 
20 
12 


64 
277 

342 
67 

182 
26 
26 
44 
42 
58 
86 

44 
200 
11 


5 
5 

14 
9 
8 
4 
13 
10 
7 
2 
2 

5 
4 


25 
24 

42 
34 
41 
14 
23 
23 
19 
17 
6 

12 
18 


25 

50 


25 
18 


37 
50 


125 
19  .. 

19 

31 

53 

157 
4  .. 

8 

15 

34 

4 

14 

66 

28 

204 

20 

6 
12 
7 

13 
12 
11 

29 
42 
18 

102 
15  .. 

7 

13 

31 

16 
57 

140 

17 
182 
1  . 

15  . 

23  . 

26 

28 
111 

28 

77 

9 


538 


19 


610 


12 


26 


419 


15 
24 
11 

16 
9 
7 

13 
8 


134 
118 
90 

33 
23 
88 
27 
25 


19 
33 
13 

13 


1 

4 

8 

1 

3 

6 

1 

4 

11 

131 
74 
67 

75 
22 
162 
61 
18  . 


6 

13 

6 


14 
20 
12 

10 


25 
34 
21 

27 


8 
13 


18 
24 


89 
75 
63 

29 
38 
66 
37 
22 


5 
3 
6 

2 
6 
7 

3 
2 
6 

8 
2 

5 
3 

4 
7 
5 
3 
2 


9 
6 

20 

10 
18 
14 

17 

5 

17 

27 
22 

13 
9 

12 
13 
17 


17 
12 
37 

44 
34 
26 

36 
14 
29 

64 
37 

39 
18 

31 
26 
46 
26 
14 


16 


23 
15 

28 

18 

24 
23 


15 


19 


43 

60 
53 

57 

30 

38 
56 

15 

'25 

41 


6 
8 
1 

10 
4 

10 


20 
16 
18 

19 
12 

22 


45 
24 
39 

31 
36 

48 


13 


30 


12 
11 


21 
24 


15 
11 


3  10 
7  17 
9     24 


28 
22 

22 
38 
46 


12 


16 


31 


5  21 
3  28 
"i 14" 


53 
61 
38 


14 
31 
13 

12 
14 


27 

54 
24 

25 
21 


12 


32 


13 
24 
11 

10 
10 
10 
13 


28 

40 
30 

30 
15 
28 
29 
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Report  of  the  Director  of  the  ADMuasTRATivE  Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  July  1  Through  December  31,  1970 

FIGURE  J 
'  CIVIL  CASES  COMMENCED  DURING  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1967  THROUGH  1971 


Nature  of  suit 


1968 


Civil  cases  commenced— 
1969 


1970 


1971 


Percentage 

cha  nge 

1971  over 

1970 


Total 34,162  36,705 

Contract  actions.... 7,233  7,259 

Real  property  actions 1,971  1,706 

Tort  actions: 

Marine  personal  injury..  3,177  3,394 
Employer's  Liability 

Act 508  594 

Motor  vehicle,  personal 

injury. 4,752  4,794 

Other  personal  injury...  2,420  2,678 
Personal  property 

damage 707  699 

Statutory  actions: 

Antitrust 315  381 

Civil  rights 654  1,056 


42, 361 
8,139 
1,511 

3,699 

595 

4,730 
2,787 

892 

465 
1,731 


46,654 
9,346 
1,781 

3,628 

669 

4,591 
3,018 

1,035 

895 
2,669 


10.1 
14.8 
17.9 

-1.9 

12.4 

-2.9 
8.3 

16.0 

92.5 
54.2 


Nature  of  suit 


1968 


Civil  cases  commenced— 
1969  1970 


1971 


Percentage 

change 

1971  over 

1970 


Prisoner  petitions: 

Federal 1,503  1,628            2,107 

State 3,672  4,125             5,788 

Forfeiture  and  penalty...  1,059  623                 714 

Labor  suits 1,611  1,840           1,891 

Copyright,  patent. 

trademark 922  915            1, 

Tax  suits.. 841  701   - 

Narcotic  Addict  Reha- 
bilitation Act. .. 36  823            1,565 

Other  statutory  actions..  1,678  2,123             2,804 

Other  actions' 1,103  1,366             1,177 


013 
753 


2,065 

5,854 

883 

2,178 

1,052 
700 

1,382 
3,848 
1,060 


-2.0 

1.1 

23.7 

15.2 


3. 
-7. 


-11.7 

37.2 
-10.0 


I  Mostly  local  jurisdiction  cases. 

TABLE  C5a.-U.S.  DISTRICT  COURTS-TIME  INTERVAL  FROM  FILING  TO  DISPOSITION  OF  CIVIL  CASES  TERMINATED  DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1970  BY  NATURE  OF  SUIT 
AND  METHOD  OF  DISPOSITION  (EXCLUDES  LAND  CONDEMNATION  CASES,  HABEAS  CORPUS  CASES,  DEPORTATION  REVIEWS  AND  MOTIONS  TO  VACATE  .$ENTENCE).  INTERVALS  SHOWN 
ARE  FOR  THE  MEDIAN  TIME  AND  FOR  THE  RANGE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  80  PERCENT  OF  THE  CASES. 


/ 


Total 

cases 

No  court  action 

- 

Time  intervals  in 

months ' 

Time  intervals  in 

months 

1 

10  percent 

10  percent 

10  percent 

10  percent 

Number 

less 

more 

^ 

umber 

less 

more 

Nature  of  suit 

of  cases 

than— 

Med 

an 

than— 

0 

cases 

than— 

Med 

an 

than— 

Total  cases... 

64,571 

1 

10 

35 

30,567 

8 

31 

U.S.  cases 

18,  753 

1 

5 

25 

9,128 

4 

22 

Contract  actions- 

Negotiable  instruments 

2,300 

1 

3 

I& 

1  881 

3 

13 

Recovery  of  overpayments  anc 

enforcement  of  judgements... 

270 

1 

4 

30 

2,34 

3 

27 

Other  contracts 

1,314 

1 

7 

31 

739 

5 

29 

Real  property 

1.309 

1 

4 

17 

836 

4 

13 

Tort  actions: 

Marine,  personal  injury     .     . 

568 

4 

14 

10 

320 

11 

28 

Motor  vehicle,  personal  injury 

800 

2 

11 

3S 

429 

8 

20 

Other  personal  injury 

596 

2 

17 

U 

252 

13 

55 

Other  torts 

420 

2 

U 

37 

765 

8 

34 

Actions  under  statutes: 

Antitrust 

54 

t 

U 

72 

23 

Civil  rights ' 

300 

1 

4 

17 

108 

2 

12 

Liquor  forfeitures... 

111 

2 

6 

22 

56 

5 

25 

Other  forfeiture  and  penalty  suits 

1.227 

1 

3 

20 

976 

3 

15 

Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act 

3.165 
1,671 

I 
1 

1 

4 
16 

1S9 

1.312 

167 

1 
4 

4 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Act ' 

12 

Other  labor  litigation 

302 

1 

5 

21 

5 

26 

Social  Security  Laws 

1  384 

3 

f 

21 

198 

g 

13 

Tax  suits 

1,504 

4 

17 

4$ 

630 

14 

33 

All  other  U.S.  actions 

1,458 

1 

S 

22 

S93 

3 

23 

Court  act 

on 

Before  pretrial 

During  or  after 

pret 

rial 

Trial 

Time  intervals 

In  months 

- 

Time  intervals 

in  m 

onths 

I 

Time  Interval; 

in  months ' 

10  percent 

10  percent 

10  percent 

10  percent 

10  percent 

10  percent 

- 

Number 

less 

more 

Number 

less 

more 

Number 

1 

ess 

more 

Nature  ot  suit 

of  cases 

than—          Mec 

lan 

than— 

of  cases 

than— 

Median 

than— 

of 

cases 

Iha 

1—           Median 

than- 

Total  cases 

U.S.  cases. 

Contract  actions: 

15,802 

1 

5 

26 

10, 902 

7 

18 

48 

7,300 

5 

17 

44 



7,033 

1 

3 

17 

1,886 

6 

16 

42 

1,238 

3 

16 

47 

Negotiable  instruments. . 

325 

2 

4 

17 

76 

5 

14 

38 

18 

Recovery  of  overpay- 

ments and  enforce- 

ment of  judgments 

26 

1 

14 

29 

7  . 

3 

Other  contracts 

407 

1 

7 

25 

99 

5 

15 

37 

69 

8 

17 

«2 

Real  property 

365 

2 

5 

14 

48 

6 

17 

48 

60 

6 

17 

41 

Tort  actions: 

Marine,  personal  injury.. 

65 

5 

17 

39 

126 

9 

15 

33 

57 

8 

17 

36 

Motor  vehicle,  personal 

injury 

131 

2 

7 

28 

117 

8 

18 

40 

120 

8 

20 

43 

Other  personal  injury 

124 

2 

6 

33 

113 

8 

24 

57 

107 

U 

27 

58 

Other  torts. 

64 

2 

9 

29 

54 

7 

16 

48 

37 

8 

21 

57 

Actions  under  statutes: 

Antitrust.   ... 

13  . 
133 

7  . 
11  . 

.... 

11  . 
48 

Civil  rights' 

1 

4 

14 

1 

8 

23 

Liquor  forfeitures 

25 

1 

6 

18 

8  . 

22 

Other  forfeiture  and 

penalty  suits 

163 

1 

4 

20 

67 

3 

1? 

38 

71 

2 

8 

29 

Narcotic  Addict  Rehabili- 

tation Act.     . 

3,000 

1 

1 

4  . 

6 

Fair  Labor  Standards 

Act' 

141 

1 

6 

19 

144 

5 

10 

23 

74 

3 

13 

25 

Other  labor  litigation 

69 

1 

5 

16 

14  . 

52 

1 

4 

26 

Social  Security  Laws 

1,117 

3 

9 

21 

53 

5 

10 

23 

16 

Tax  suits 

222 
640 

3 

1 

14 
6 

44 
20 

367 
45 

9 
4 

19 
17 

46 
54 

285 

180 

6 

1 

22 

8 

73 

All  other  U.S.  actions 

22 

■  United  States  is  plaintiff. 
I 
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TABLE  C5a.-U  S.  DISTRICT  COURTS  TIME  INTERVAL  FROM  FILING  TO  DISPOSITION  OF  CIVIL  CASES  TERMINATED  DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30  1970  BY  NATURE  nF  <;,i,t 
AND  METHOD  OF  DISPOSITION  (EXCLUDES  LAND  CONDEMNATION  CASES,  HABEAS  CORPUS  CASES,  DEPORTATION  REVIEWS  AND  MOTIONS  TO  VACATE  SENTENCE)  INTERVALS  SHnl 
ARE  FOR  THE  MEDIAN  TIMESUULfflft-^TTTE  RANGE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  80  PERCENT  OF  THE  CASES  -Continued  ^ 


Total  cases 


No  court  action 


Time  intervals  in  months  i 


Time  intervals  in  months' 


Nature  of  suit 


Number  of 
cases 


10  percent 
less  than— 


Median 


10  percent 
more  than— 


Number  of 
cases 


10  percent 
less  than— 


Median 


10  percent 
more  than — 


1,204 

5,284 

766 

347 
567 

2.327 
425 

1,336 
602 
893 
416 

1,599 


Federal  question 20,030 

Contract  actions: 

Marine .._ 3,104 

Miller  Act 831 

Other  contracts 98 

Real  property 231 

Tort  actions  ' 

Employers'  Liability  Act 

Marine,  personal  injury 

Other  torts '.;.■" 

Actions  under  statutes: 

Bank ruDtcy  trustee  suits 

Antitrust .,. 

Civil  riehts- ...  y. 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Act' .'.' 

Other  labor  litigation ' 

Copyright 

Patent. _ '__[ 

Trademark [[ 

All  other  Federal  question '"...'.'.'" 

Diversity  of  citizenship 21.633 

Contract  actions: 

Insurance 2  021 

Negotiable  instruments ..'.  '374 

Other  contracts ......  4  343 

Real  property 557 

Tort  action^: 

Marine,  personalmjury _ 1  685 

Motor  vehicle,  personal  injury .._ sioiO 

Other  personal  injury  _ 4  148 

Other  torts 478 

All  other  diversity. _ J...  ..J.."  17 

Local  jurisdiction  ..     ._ 4~155 

Contract  actions 602 

Real  property ''     301 

Tort  actions: 

Motor  vehicle,  personal  injury ggg 

Other  personal  injury ]  443 

Other  torts ".'' 51 

Domestic  relations  -_ ........  641 

Substitute  trustee _ '.]."] 28 

All  other  local 1  O91 


12 


38 


10,446 


34 


1 
2 
2 
1 

S 
3 

4 

4 

2 
1 

3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 


IS 
9 

12 
5 

17 
14 
19 

14 
II 

5 
10 

7 

7 
14 

7 
10 


42 
34 
31 
28 

37 
39 
50 

40 
49 
23 
32 
39 
32 
50 
30 
37 


2,063 

550 

45 

174 

411 

2,797 

335 

1% 
228 
787 
235 
704 
429 
483 
265 
744 


13 
7 
U 

4 

14 
U 
14 

13 

IS 

4 

9 

S 

s 

9 

S 

7 


39 

31 
30 
19 

33 
3* 

37 

3 

3 

19 

31 

33 

28 

33 

26 

30 


12 


38 


9,317 


10 


a 

8 

12 
7 

19 
12 

14 
10 


32 
30 
39 
30 

47 
35 
39 
34 


725 

204 

1,932 

287 

1,009 

3.411 

1,545 

194 

10  . 


7 
$ 
S 
6 

IS 
10 

n 

8 


33 


27 
23 
32 
20 

41 
31 
3S 

32 


30 


1.676 


27 


10 
U 

16 
17 
14 
4 
2 
1 


33 
39 

30 
42 
31 
13 
25 
13 


332 
164 

437 
169 

25 
137 

21 
391 


8 

« 

U 
11 

11 


27 
28 

2S 
32 
2t 
17 


Court  action 


Before  pretrial 


During  or  after  pretrial 


Trial 


Time  intervals  in  months  ' 


Time  intervals  In  months  1 


Nature  of  Suit 


Number      10  percent 
of  cases    less  than— 


10  percent 
Median    more  than— 


Number     10  percent 
of  cases    less  than— 


10  percent 
Median    more  than— 


Federal  question   3.816 

Contract  actions: 

Marine  - 433 

Miller  Act 104 

Other  contracts 25 

Real  property 19 

Tort  Actions: 

Employers'  Liability  Act  .  113 

Marine,  personal  injury,..  629 

Other  torts 118 

Actions  under  statutes: 

Bankruptcy  trustee  suits..  55 

Antitrust. 187 

Civil  rights' 882 

Fair     Labor     Standards 

Act! 39 

Other  labor  litigation..  .  386 

Copyright 106 

Patent 177 

Trademark 71 

All  other  Federal  question 472 

Diversity  ol  citizenship 3,482 

Contract  actions:  -.^^ 

Insurance X  460 

Negotiable  instruments..  73 

Other  contracts 984 

Real  property 104 

Tort  actions: 

Marine,  personal  injury..  136 
Motor  vehicles,  personal 

miury _ 920 

Other  personal  injury 695 

Other  torts 105 

All  other  diversity 5. 


Time  Intervals  In  months  < 

Number     10  percent  10  percent 

of  cases    less  than—         Median    more  than— 


35 


3.640 


19 


43 


11 

8 

10 


39 
32 

30 


8 
12 
16 

12 

12 

3 

6 
6 
9 
16 
7 
8 


33 
37 
43 

35 
46 
18 

25 
30 
36 
49 
30 
35 


442 

107 

17 

27 

458 

1,424 

208 

68 
83 
189 

91 
115 

45 
117 

48 
201 


20 
20 


47 
46 


21 

21 
18 
21 

16 
25 
12 

12 
17 
11 
25 
13 
18 


49 

39 
41 
51 

43 
66 
33 

34 

42 

49 
60 

38 

57 


128 

3 

19 

49 

166 
70 
11 

9 
6 

22 
17 

59 
36 

11 

222 
434 

105 

28 
69 
469 

60 
131 

22  . 
116 

32 
182 


7 

10 
10 

6 
9 
1 

6 
1 


20 
25 
31 

20 

29 

7 

19 
17 


40 
48 
76 

43 
61 
20 

35 
61 


13 
2 

4 


38 

16 

16 


73 

47 
39 


33 


5,324 


17 


42 


3,510 


17 


42 


9 

10 

9 

7 

26 

9 
9 
6 


26 
30 
35 
22 

45 

31 
39 
29 


446 
55 

809 
89 

411 

2,291 

1,131 

92 


14 
IS 
19 
19 

26 

16 
19 
13 


3S 
42 
46 
37 

51 

,39 
41 
36 


390 
42 

618 
77 

129 

1.388 

777 

87 

2 


15 
17 
21 
18 

30 

14 
18 
19 


38 
32 
47 
38 

52 

37 
44 
38 


Fc»tnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Court  action 


Before  pretrial 


During  or  after  pretrial 


Time  intervals  in  months " 


Trial 


Time  intervals  in  months ' 


Nature  of  Suit 


Number      10  percent 
of  cases    less  than— 


Median 


10  percent 
more  than- 


Number      10  percent 
of  cases    less  than— 


Time  intervals  in  months  ' 


10  percent 
Median     more  than— 


Number      10  percent 
of  cases    less  than  — 


10  percent 
Median    more  than— 


Local  jurisdiction 

Contract  actions. 

Real  property 

Tort  actions: 

Motor  vehicle,  personal 

injury 

Other  personal  injury 
Other  torts 

Domestic  relations 

Substitute  trustee 

All  other  local 


1,471 

135 
64 


86 

71 

12 
427 

4  . 
672 


18 


582 


12 


20 


40 


426 


16 
11 

2 
..... 


24 
27 

71 
41 

8 

15 

27 
31 

9.... 

337 
119 
9  .... 

12 
11 

4  .... 

25 
27 


19 
28 


45 

64 

58 

32 

21 

138 

45 

84 



5 



77 



2 

24 

10 
10 


17 

21 
19 


19 
28 


39 

39 
41 


34 
55 

14 


'  Time  interval  computed  only  where  there  are  25  or  more  cases. 


'  United  States  is  plaintiff. 


National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
Office  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  24,  1971. 
Mr.  Donald  Elisbtjrg. 

Senate  Labor  Subcommittee,  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Elisbtjrg  :  In  accordance  with  our 
telephone  conversation  this  A.M.,  I  am  en- 
closing time  elapsed  data  that  you  requested 
Please  note  that  Table  2  sets  out  the  latest 
data  that  we  have  readily  available  in  the 
area  of  court  processing  time. 

We  are  presently  Incorporating  court  time- 
elapsed  data  into  our  automatic  data  process- 
ing system  for  reporting  on  a  monthly  basis 
Thus.  In  the  near  future,  we  will  be  able  to 
supply  this  material  on  a  current  basis. 

If  I  may  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
feel  free  to  contact  me  (Code  128,  ext   5072) 
Sincerely, 

MiLFORD  C.  Cleveland, 

Statistical  Assistant. 

TABLE  l.-UNFAIR  LABOR  PRACTICE  CASES  PROCESSED 
BEFORE  THE  NLRB  MEDIAN  DAYS  ELAPSED  BY  MAJOR 
STAGES  (FISCAL  YEARS  1970  TO  1971  AND  JULY  1971) 


TABLE  3.-REPRESENTATI0N  PETITIONS  MEDIAN  DAYS 
ELAPSED  BY  MAJOR  STAGES  (FISCAL  YEARS  1970  TO  1971 
AND  JULY  1971) 


Fiscal  years 
1970        1971 


July 
1971 


Filing  to  notice  of  hearing 9 

Notice  to  close  of  hearing  .   14 

Close  of  hearing  to  board  decision.!  139 
Close  of  hearing  to  regional 

director's     .  _       .  _    20 

Filing  to  board  decision 228 

Filing  to  regional  director's  decision.  48 


10 

14 

152 

23 
239 

50 


10 
13 

150 

12 

245 
47 


Fiscal  years 
1970        1971 


July 
1971 


Filing  to  complaint 57 

Complaint  to  close  0' hearing      "  58 

Close  of  hearing  to  trial  examiner 
decision, . .  g^ 

Trial  exaiiiner  decision  to  con- 
tested board  decision  .  124 

Filing  to  board  decision  (based 
on  actual  contested  decisions 
issued  during  period(s)).     _ 343 


59 

62 

80 
141 

370 


51 
71 

71 

140 

380 


,jT.''n'n'l^^'°"?iH^°.'  I^'ations  Board,  Division  of  Admin- 
istration, Office  of  Statistical  Reports  and  Evaluation. 


TABLE  2.-UNFAIR  LABOR  PRACTICE  CASES  PROCESSED 
BEFORE  THE  US.  CIRCUIT  COURTS  OF  APPEALS.  MEDIAN 
DAYS  ELAPSED  FROM  BOARD  DECISION  TO  COURT  OPINION 
(1ST   HALF   OF   FISCAL  YEARS   1969  AND   1970) 


1st  half  of  fiscal  years 


1969 

(July  to 

December 

1968) 


1970 

(July  to 

December 

1969) 


On  petitions  for  enforcement '. . 
On  petitions  for  review !  of 
board  orders...  . 


592 

454 


623 
421 


.„L^°'^''.P*''''?"'  "^-  ^°"'^  °'  Appeals  for  a  court  decision 
enforcing  the  order  of  the  board. 

2 Parts  aggrieved  by  a  final  order  of  the  board  petitions  a  U  S 
Wurt  of  Appeals  to  review  such  order. 

Source:  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  Division  of  Admin- 
istration, Office  of  Statistical  Reports  and  Evaluation. 


Source:  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  Division  of  Adminis- 
tration, Office  of  Statistical  Reports  and  Evaluation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned, I  think,  by  2  of  the  Senators  who 
spoke  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  that 
there  is  great  concern  in  the  Federal 
judiciary,  expressed  from  the  pinnacle  by 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
Justice  Burger,  speaking  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  pointed  out. 

I  think  it  should  be  emphasized  again 
that  the  crushing  problem  of  the  new 
caseload  that  is  coming  to  the  Federal 
district  courts  was  emphasized  by  the 
Chief   Justice  in   a   speech   before    the 
American  Bar  Association,  I  believe  in 
July  of  1970,  and  that  the  situation  has 
not  improved,  as  the  matter  inserted  in 
the  Record  will  show. 
Justice  Burger  at  that  time  stated : 
Prom   time   to   time   Congress   adds   more 
Judges,   but  the   total   Judicial   organization 
never  quite  keeps  up  with  the  caseload.  Two 
recent   statutes    alone   added    thousands   of 
cases  relating  to  commitment  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts and  the  mentally  UI.  These  additions 
came  when  civil  rights  cases,  the  voting  cases, 
and  prisoner  petitions  were  expanding  by  the 
thousands. 

That  situation,  if  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  were  adopted 
and  became  law,  would  be  further  ag- 
gravated. That  should  not  be  the  only 
reason  for  a  definitive  decision  on  this 
question;  I  recognize  that.  If  due  process 
and  fairness  of  judicial  equity  demanded, 
of  course,  we  would  have  to  pay  that 
price,  and  the  President  would  realize  it 
and  would  have  to  appoint  more  judges 
to  take  care  of  the  caseload. 

But  our  entire  history,  particularly,  I 
would  say,  of  the  last  30  years — the  Sena- 


tor from  New  York  will  correct  me  if  I 
misstate— three  decades  of  experience 
with  this  matter  of  enforcement  by  an 
administrative  agency,  with  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  as  part  of  the 
whole  process,  have  shown  that  it  pre- 
serves aU  of  the  demands  and  mandates 
m  this  country  of  fairness  in  reaching 
a  decision. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  jield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  aware  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  held  that  Congress  is  without  consti- 
tutional power  to  give  final  jurisdiction 
to  an  administrative  or  quasi-judicial 
body  and  deny  the  right  of  review  in 
Federal  courts,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Well,  of  course  and 
that  is  provided  clearly  in  the  legisla- 
tion before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  this  measure  recog- 
nizes that  there  can  be  a  review  in  the 
Federal  courts  even  under  the  bill  as  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Well,  certainly.  It  is 
abundantly  clear  that  all  the  procedures 
demanded  by  the  Constitution  are  a  part 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  bill  would  extend  the 
jurisdiction  of   the   Commission   to   the 
liirmg  practices   of  every    busine.ssman 
who  employs  as  many  as  eight  emplovees 
would  it  not? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  And  that  would  bring  mil- 
lions   of    additional    people    under    the 
coverage  of  the  bill,  would  it  nof 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Not  only  that,  but  this  bill 
would  extend  the  coverage  of  the  act  to 
all  employees  of  all  the  States  and  local 
subdivisions  of  States,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes.  And  I  wonder,  if 
we  are  going  to  have  an  advocacy  in  siip- 
port  of  the  amendment  here,  whether  the 
Senator  would  request  some  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  no  time.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  me  some  time,  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Well,  if  it  is  in  sup- 

FDrt  of  the  amendment,  the  Senator  can 

seek  the  generosity  of  the  Senator  from 

Colorado.  What  is  the  Senator's  wish? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Sen- 
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ator  if  this  bill  does  not  extend  the  cover- 
age of  this  act 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Fortunately,  yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN  (continuing).  To  millions 
of  additional  employees  of  private  in- 
dustry, and  at  least  10  million  employees 
of  States  and  local  subdivisions  of  States. 
—Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  jay  gratefully,  yes. 
'^Mr.  ERVIN.  It  also  enables  the  polit- 
ical hands  of  Caesar  to  be  laid  upon  the 
sacred  things  of  God.  And  each  one  of 
these  cases  where  any  of  these  things 
occur  is  subject  to  be  reviewed  in  the 
Federal  courts,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  say  that 
equality  of  rights  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Caesar,  and  maybe  had  more  to  do  with 
God. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  you  do  not  get 
equality  of  rights  by  robbing  the  major- 
ity of  their  rights,  and  that  is  what  this 
bill  will  do  to  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  But  apart  from  that 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  do  not  think  any- 
one has  a  right  to  discriminate  against 
a  person  because  of  religion,  race,  sex,  or 
national  origin. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  think  Congress 
has  a  right  to  authorize  Caesar  to  lay  his 
political  hands  upon  the  affairs  of  God. 
and  that  is  exactly  what  this  bill  does. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  interpret  Gods 
mandate  to  man  differently  than  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  apart  from  that  ques- 
tion, every  one  of  tlie  cases  that  arises 
affecting  any  one  of  the  millions  of  addi- 
tional employees  of  private  industry 
which  JPre  brought  under  the  bill  and  the 
more  than  10  million  State  and  local  em- 
ployees would  be  sub.ject  to  be  reviewed 
by  the  Federal  courts  under  the  bill  in 
its  unamended  form,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  appeals  proce- 
dure is  here,  and  the  court  of  appeals  is 
written  in  clearly  as  the  court  of  review. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  this  will  increase 
rather  than  diminish  the  cases  in  the 
Federal  courts,  regardless  of  whether  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  adopted  or  rejected,  will 
it  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator,  of 
course,  knows  that  Chief  Justice  Burger 
was  referring  to  the  case  load  in  district 
trial  courts. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Which  goes  to  show  that 
when  a  man  gets  to  be  a  Federal  judge, 
he  is  just  like  every  other  man  who  gets 
a  Federal  job:  The  first  thing  he  wants  to 
do  is  have  his  duties  lightened,  and  the 
next  thing  he  wants  is  to  have  his  salarj' 
increased.  This  shows  that  Federal 
judges  are  as  human  as  other  people. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  not  going  to 
argue  that.  When  we  look  at  the  case- 
load of  the  district  courts,  which  has 
been  included  in  the  Record  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  I 
am  not  proud  of  the  fact  that  from  the 
inception  of  a  case  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  to  its  conclusion,  the  time  has 
now  reached  29  months.  I  am  not  proud 
of  that.  Justice  delayed,  it  has  been  said 
by  wiser  authorities  than  this  Senator, 
is  justice  denied.  Twenty-nine  months  is 
a  long,  long  time  in  the  district  courts 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

I  will  state  that  hi  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,    in    the    eastern    district,    20 


months  is  the  time  from  the  filing  of  an 
action  to  a  decision  in  the  case,  and 
that  is  too  long. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  with  time  run- 
ning. I  have  no  further  requests  but  to 
say,  without  yielding  back  the  few  min- 
utes that  I  might  have,  Mr.  President, 
that  it  is  suggested  here,  in  support  of 
this  amendment,  by  some  of  the  debaters, 
that  we  are  introducing  a  monstrous  and 
unfair  procedure  in  this  area  of  equal 
employment  opportunity.  This  is  so  far 
from  what  is  being  done  by  the  legisla- 
tion. A  time  honored  procedure  for  en- 
forcement, with  all  the  protections  for 
due  process  and  fairness  included,  is  ex- 
actly what  we  have  done,  a  method  that 
is  being  used  irv  all  the  other  administra- 
tive agencies  of  importance,  that  is  being 
used  in  34  of  the  38  States  that  have 
human  rights  commissions  and  have  a 
guarantee  that  there  will  be  equal  em- 
ployment opp>ortunity. 

So  it  is  far  from  anything  new.  What 
this  proposes  is  that  the  Federal  protec- 
tions, constitutional  protections,  of  equal 
opportunity  be  given  the  same  enforce- 
ment procedures  in  the  administrative 
agencies  that  exist  in  all  the  economic 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  that 
exist  in  most  of  the  States  that  have  hu- 
man rights  commissions  or  divisions  or 
sections. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  some 
brief  points.  I  have  listened  very  care- 
fully to  the  proponents  of  the  system  as 
is  presently  contained  in  the  bill — name- 
ly, the  cease  and  desist  authority.  So  far 
as  I  can  see.  they  say  that  a  court  en- 
forcement system  would  take  longer  and 
that  cease  and  desist  has  been  used  in 
other  cases,  and  therefore  we  ought  to 
use  it  for  equal  employment. 

I  do  not  think  either  one  of  these  is  a 
very  compelling  argument,  because  we 
have  testimony — which  I  have  already 
referred  to — that  indicates  that  there  is 
now  a  backlog  of  more  than  20  months 
in  the^EECX;,  just  on  compliance  and 
mediation  cases.  If  you  expand  their  ju- 
risdictional control  by  21  million  people, 
expand  the  procedural  complexities  by 
giving  them  cease  and  desist  authority 
and  say  they  are  going  to  need  100  at- 
torneys or  more — about  which  we  have 
testimony— and  they  are  going  to  do  it 
all  within  their  one  agency,  you  obvi- 
ously are  not  going  to  have  20  months' 
delay  but  more  than  3  years'  delay. 

In  addition,  facts  I  presented  indicate 
that  cease  and  desist  procedures  stimu- 
late circuit  court  of  appeals  procedure,  so 
you  have  just  as  much  a  burden,  if  not 
more  in  the  circuit  courts,  as  you  would 
if  they  originated  cases  in  the  district 
courts  as  my  amendment  does,  I  think 
that  argument  is  not  supported  by  the 
facts. 

The  second  point  is  that  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  bill  in  committee,  we  con- 
sidered what  should  be  done  about 
State  and  local  employees,  and  we  gave 
them  a  right  to  proceed  through  the  At- 
torney General  into  the  court  system  and 
not  be  subject  to  cease  and  desist  orders. 
We  gave  the  Federal  employees  the  right 
to  go  through  their  agency  and  then  go 
either  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 


Board  of  Appeals  and  Reviews  or  to  the 
court.  But  in  the  case  of  private  em- 
ployees, this  bill  says  that  they  cannot 
use  the  court  system;  they  cannot  be  like 
the  other  people  covered  under  this  bill. 
They  will  have  to  redress  their  grievances 
through  the  cease  and  desist  machinery 
without  ever  getting  to  the  district  court. 

I  do  not  have  to  make  any  apologies  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  or  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  on  my  civil  rights 
record.  I  think  it  has  been  fairly  strong. 
I  do  not  recall  that  I  have  ever  voted 
against  a  civil  rights  bill  in  my  life,  and 
I  say  that  in  my  public  life,  and  I  say  that 
with  considerable  pride. 

I  also  started  out  by  saying  that  I  think 
we  do  need  equal  employment  enforce- 
ment procedure.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  way  to  do  it  is  not  the  way  we  are  do- 
ing it  here,  by  overburdening  an  agency 
which  already  cannot  keep  up  with  its 
load,  but  by  doing  something  to  put  into 
force  what  almost  every  commission  has 
ever  said  when  it  investigated  the  execu- 
tive agencies:  Separate  their  functions. 

This  amendment,  if  adopted,  will  sepa- 
rate at  least  the  adjudicatory  functions 
and  put  them  into  the  court  system.  By 
so  doing  we  would  also  remedy  the  dis- 
crimination that  S.  2515  language  would 
impose  on  private  employees. 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

,^r.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  S.  2515  allows  the 
respondent  a  fair  appeal  of  his  case  in 
the  court  of  appeals.  Mr.  President,  this ' 
is  not  entirely  true  as  if  an  employer  has 
a  case  brought  against  him  and  an  order 
issued  against  him,  under  the  present  bill, 
and  because  of  one  reason  or  another 
he  does  not  get  around  to  appealing  the 
Commission's  order  within  60  days,  the 
findings  of  the  Commission  are  final,  and 
the  courts  are  not  permitted  even  to 
determine  whether  or  not  there  was  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  any  kind  to  support 
s'Uch  findings,  much  less  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence.  So  they  become  final 
after  60  days,  and  neither  the  employer 
nor  the  employee  has  any  right  to  chal- 
lenge this. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  proper  judicial 
procedure.  I  have  strong  doubts  as  to  its 
constitutionality. 

The  next  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
we  are  adding  21  million  people.  Let  us 
give  the  chance  to  separate  these  func- 
tions and  have  enforcement  procedures 
where  they  belong. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  New  York  1  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator said  something  about  these  cease 
and  desist  orders  being  unfair  because  in 
60  days  they  become  final.  What  the  Sen- 
ator did  not  say  is  that  any  respondent, 
by  just  filing  a  petition  for  review  with 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  makes  them 
not  become  final.  He  has  a  perfect  right 
to  test  out  the  order  which  has  been 
Issued  AsrSQnst  him.  Certain  presumptions 
come  rtom  the  substantial  evidence  rule, 
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but  there  is  no  finality  by  which  the 
respondent  is  foreclosed.  He  has  an  abso- 
lute right  to  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Coiut 
of  Appeals,  which  has  a  very  broad  juris- 
diction, as  described  in  the  bill  before  the 
Senate,  to  review.  Indeed,  the  appeal  can 
go  either  way. 

If  the  agency  wants  to  have  the  power 
to  seek  contempt  in  the  event  of  a  viola- 
tion, it,  too.  can  move  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  a  court  order.  But 
it  is  the  very  reason  why  we  seek  the 
cease  and  desist  authority,  and  we  say 
it  has  some  teeth  in  it.  At  least,  it  gives 
finality  within  the  agency.  The  respond- 
ent, himself,  then  has  to  take  it  to  court, 
but  there  is  no  inhibition  in  that.  He  can 
do  so,  and  in  many  cases  does  do  so,  and 
the  order  is  then  reviewed.  So  I  do  not 
see  that  this  adds  anything  but  efificiency. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  before.  You  can- 
not argue  at  one  and  the  same  time  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  backlog  of  work 
and  yet  not  give  an  opportiuiity  for  that 
work  to  be  terminated  by  giving  the 
necessary  power  through  which  it  can  be 
terminated,  and  that  is  the  cease  and 
desist  authority. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President  we  are 
about  to  vote  on  this  issue.  We  are  exactly 
where  we  were  on  September  30,  1970. 
The  same  bill,  the  same  issue,  was  before 
the  Senate  at  that  time.  There  was  a 
record  vote  of  41  to  27  rejecting  the  well- 
intentioned  motive  of  our  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  who,  I  will  say  in 
closing,  has  in  fact  been  most  construc- 
tive and  productive  in  the  development 
of  the  measure  before  the  Senate.  We 
disagree  without  any  disagreement  be- 
tween us. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  any  more  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  will  use  it  to 
summarize:  / 

We  are  adding  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  EEOC, 
which  already  has  a  big  backlog.  We  are 
also  adding  substantial  imtried  powers 
which  are  perhaps  even  imprecedented. 

We  are  additionally  treating  pri- 
vate employees  and  private  employers 
differently  than  we  treat  Federal,  State, 
and  local  employees — we  should  give 
them  a  right  to  redress  their  grievances 
in  the  Federal  district  court. 

My  amendment  would  provide  more 
effective  enforcement,  do  it  more  rapidly, 
and  preserve  the  difference  in  separation 
of  powers  which  is  so  imperative  to  our 
whole  system  of  justice,  our  whole  sys- 
tem of  Government.  Unless  we  do  ap- 
prove the  amendment,  we  are  once  again 
adding  to  the  Star  Chamber  kind  of  oper- 
ations which  have  been  criticized  in  so 
many  cases  within  the  agencies  them- 
selves and  by  commissions  which  have 
looked  at  the  agencies  to  determine 
whether  they  are  proper. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  support  of 
my  amendment. 

EEOC    CEASE-AND-DESIST    TOWERS    ARE   ESSENTIAL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
present  substitute  amendment  to  S.  2515, 
the  Equal  Opportunities  Enforcement 
Act — amendment  No.  611,  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 


NicK) — to  vest  employment  nondiscrimi- 
nation enforcement  powers  in  the  courts, 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  issue  of  what 
constitutes  effective  protection  of  an  em- 
ployee's civil  rights.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  process  of  court  litigation  would  fail 
to  achieve  this  goal,  and  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  defeat  this  amendment. 

The  cease  and  desist  enforcement 
powers  granted  to  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  under 
the  pending  bill  constitute  an  essential 
mechanism  for  assuring  that  the  rights 
enunciated  in  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  will,  in  fact,  and  after 
an  unconscionable  delay  of  over  7  years, 
be  guaranteed. 

Enforcement  through  cease  and  de- 
sist administrative  proceedings  has  been 
given  to  almost  all  other  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies — most  recently,  to  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission,  under  the  law  enacted  by 
the  last  Congress — Public  Law  91-596 — 
to  protect  the  right  of  some  57  million 
American  workers  to  v/orking  conditions 
that  are  free  of  health  and  safety  haz- 
ards. Moreover,  this  type  of  enforce- 
ment authority  is  the  same  as  that 
adopted  by  34  of  the  38  States  which 
have  equal  employment  opportunity 
laws. 

I  fail  to  see  the  logic  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  worker's  most  basic  rights  re- 
quires any  less  vigorous  approach  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  increasingly 
overcrowded  caseloads  of  our  Federal 
courts  are  a  well-known  fact.  Over 
16,000  trials  were  completed  in  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts  in  1970 — 60  percent  more 
than  in  1962 — but  there  was  a  total  of 
127,240  civil  and  criminal  cases  on  the 
dockets  that  same  year,  with  an  expec- 
tation, that  many  will  not  be  reached  for 
several  years. 

Let  me  state  the  case  in  its  stark 
reality:  The  delay  of  justice  is  the  denial 
of  justice.  Respect  for  law  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  enforcement  of  law. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Speed 
and  efficiency  are  essential  to  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  affecting  the  most 
basic  need  of  every  American — man  or 
woman,  black  or  white — the  right  to  an 
equal  opportunity  to  obtain  or  advance 
in  a  job,  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

It  is  my  firm  judgment  that  the  bal- 
ance of  evidence  presented  to  the  Senate 
clearly  weighs  in  favor  of  administra- 
tive enforcement  of  this  right,  as  over 
against  court  enforcement,  to  assure  that 
it  is  effectively  protected.  It  has  been 
clearly  established  the  extensive  admin- 
istrative expertise  is  required  in  the 
resolution  of  complex  problems  of  em- 
ployment discrimination  under  title  VU 
proceedings.  The  courts  have  acknowl- 
edged the  EEOC's  specialized  quaUflca- 
tions  in  addressing  these  problems,  and 
EEOC  opinions  have  been  given  great 
weight  in  subsequent  judicial  interpreta- 
tions and  decisions. 

Moreover,  there  is  suflBcient  evidence 
that  the  administrative  approach  en- 
courages early  settlement  of  claims  and 
provides  the  latitude  that  is  frequently 
so  vital  in  resolving  complaints,  thereby 
further  alleviating  the  courts  and  pro- 
viding quick  relief  for  aggrieved  indi- 


viduals. For  example,  of  the  33,581  cases 
received  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  in  fiscal  1970,  92.4  percent  were 
disposed  of  without  the  need  for  a  for- 
mal hearing,  with  only  420  of  the  2,217 
cases  heard  by  hearing  examiners  hav- 
ing to  be  filed  for  review  or  enforce- 
ment in  the  courts  of  appeals,  and  only 
about  half  of  these  being  set  for  oral 
argument. 

Third,  we  need  this  miified  approaich, 
through  the  EEOC,  to  problems  of  em- 
ployment discrimination,  wherein  deci- 
sions would  be  rendered  by  one  agency 
rather  than  several  himdred  district 
court  judges.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
achieve  clear  patterns  in  legal  interpre- 
tations and  remedial  approaches  that  are 
essential  to  the  effective  protection  of 
title  VII  rights. 

The  administrative  process  provided 
for  under  S.  2515 — a  process  of  EEOC  ef- 
forts initially  to  achieve  voluntary  com- 
pliance, followed  by  hearings  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Administifetive  Prac- 
tices Act,  with  the  incorporation  of  exist- 
ing law  relating  to  the  provision  of  pre- 
liminary relief,  and  a  subsequent  EEOC 
decision  and  possible  issuance  of  cease 
and  desist  orders,  and  with  either  party 
accorded  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  ap- 
propriate U.S.  court  of  appeals— is  a 
process  that  will  guarantee  to  all  parties 
fair  and  impartial  adjudication  of  their 
claims. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reach  a  firm  deci- 
sion that  administrative  enforcement  is 
preferable  to  court  enforcement  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  rights.  I  regard 
the  EEOC  cease  and  desist  enforcement 
powers  as  essential  to  guaranteeing  jus- 
tice to  aggrieved  individuals— the  wom- 
en, the  blacks,  American  Indians,  Chi- 
canos,  and  members  of  other  minority 
groups  who  continue  to  wait  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  rights  that  are  basic  to 
making  a  reality  of  the  promise  of 
America. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Congress  passed  title  VII  of  the  <?ivil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  it  created  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  to 
help  those  people  who  believe  they  have 
been  subjected  to  unfair  employment 
practices  because  of  their  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  national  origin.  As  pre- 
scribed by  that  law,  the  fimctions  of  the 
EECX:  are  limited  to  investigating,  medi- 
ating, and  conciliating  alleged  instances 
of  discriminatorj"  employment  practices. 
However,  title  VII  did  not  provide  the 
Commission  with  a  mechanism  to  en- 
force its  findings  and  redress  legitimate 
grievances. 

Therefore,  the  question  which  the  Sen- 
ate must  arLswer  today  is  which  form  the 
expansion  of  the  jurisdiction  and  func- 
tions of  the  EEOC  should  take:  Should 
the  Commission  be  empowered  to  take  its 
discrimination  cases  into  the  Federal 
district  courts,  or  should  it  be  permitted 
to  issue  cease  and  desist  orders  uni- 
laterally? 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
district  court  approach  is  far  superior 
to  the  administrative  approach.  Court 
enforcement  is  speedier  and  provides 
greater  protection  for  both  plaintiff  and 
defendant  than  does  administrative  en- 
forcement. It  separates  the  functions  of 
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those  who  prosecute  and  those  who 
judge.  It  assures  due  process  of  law. 

Obviously,  the  enforcement  machinery 
should  be  geared  toward  promptly  re- 
dressing legitimate  grievances  and 
promptly  dismissing  frivolous  com- 
plaints. Unlike  a  district  court  decision 
in  favor  of  the  Commission's  findings, 
which  would  be  immediately  enforce- 
able, enforcement  of  a  cease  and  desist 
oi-der  issued  by  the  EEOC  would  require 
resort  to  the  appropriate  Federal  court 
of  appeals.  It  would  certainly  appear 
that  the  enforcement  approach  involving 
only  one  procedural  step  is  superior  to 
that  invohing  two. 

Equally  important  as  the  number  of 
procedures  involved  are  the  records  of 
our  district  courts  and  the  EEOC.  and 
their  respective  abilities  to  handle  their 
present  workload-s. 

Mr.  I*resident,  since  the  Commission 
came  into  existence  in  1965,  over  50,000 
cases  have  been  presented  to  it.  A.s  of 
June  30,  1971,  the  Commission  had  a 
backlog  of  32.000  cases  and  required  from 
18  to  24  months  to  dispose  of  a  com- 
plaint. On  the  other  hand,  the  backlog  of 
nonjury  trials  in  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  was  relatively  small,  requir- 
ing about  10  months  for  disposition  of  a 
case. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  matter  which 
concerns  me  most  greatly  is  the  threat 
which  granting  the  EEOC  authority  to 
issue  cease  and  desist  orders  would  pose 
to  the  elemental  concepts  of  fairness  and 
due  process  which  are  fundamental  to 
our  system  of  justice.  Under  a  cease  and 
desist  proceeding,  the  EEOC  would  in- 
vestigate the  charge,  issue  the  complaint, 
prosecute  the  case,  adjudicate  the  mer- 
its, and  seek  enforcement  of  its  decision. 
The  Commission  would  perform  the  roles 
of  both  prosecutor  and  judge,  and  the 
entire  process  would  take  on  the  atmos- 
phre  of  a  kangaroo  court. 

Predictably,  proponents  of  administra- 
tive enforcement  argue  that  this  ap- 
proach has  become  the  rule  over  the  last 
25  years,  that  various  Federal  agencies, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  have 
been  granted  such  authority.  However, 
they  fail  to  point  out  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  NLRB.  the  agencies  which 
have  been  given  cease  and  desist  powers 
are  essentially  regulatory  agencies.  More- 
over, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  with 
regard  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  Congressional  hearings  have  been 
held  on  proposals  to  expedite  the  NLRB's 
cumbersome  processes  which  are  very 
similar  to  those  being  advocated  for  the 
EEOC. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  pro- 
posal to  grant  the  Commission  the  au- 
thority to  issue  cease  and  desist  orders 
without  proving  its  case  in  a  court  of 
law  goes  to  ridiculous  lengths.  It  would 
seek  to  uphold  the  rights  of  one  party  by 
subverting  the  rights  of  the  other.  It 
would  seek  to  redress  the  grievances  of 
one  party  by  creating  grievances  for  the 
other.  It  would  place  a  tremendous  addi- 
tional burden  on  a  Federal  agency  whose 
past  record  clearly  demonstrates  that  it 
is  imable  to  handle  its  present  workload. 
It  purports  to  expedite  justice  by  remov- 


ing it  from  the  courtroom  and  placing  it 
in  an  administrative  quagmire  and  by 
adding  procedural  steps  instead  of  re- 
ducing them. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  provision  in  S.  2515  granting  the 
EEOC  the  authority  to  issue  cease  and 
desist  orders  Instead,  I  shall  vote  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado to  authorize  the  Commission  to  sue 
directly  in  the  Federal  district  courts  to 
enforce  its  findings,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
supporting  the  Dominick  amendment 
because  I  believe  it  is  obvious  to  everyone 
that  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  needs  some  "teeth"  in  it — it 
needs  some  enforcement  power.  The 
question  then  becomes,  "Do  we  give 
EEOC  the  power  to  investigate,  prose- 
cute, act  as  trial  judge  and  review  in 
cases  of  alleged  violation  of  title  vn?" 
Do  we  jeopardize  oui-  longstanding  belief 
in  separation  of  powers  among  the  three 
branches  of  our  Government  by  placing 
judicial  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Exec- 
utive? Or  do  we  empower  EEOC  to  sue 
in  district  courts  when  their  efforts  at 
conciliation  fail  and  thus  preserve  fair 
trial  and  due  process,  preserve  our  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers,  and  make 
an  effort  to  shelter  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess from  the  political  potential  within  the 
EEOC?  I  think  we  must  do  the  latter. 

All  are  agreed.  I  believe,  that  the  time 
is  right  for  the  Congress  to  establish 
some  type  of  enforcement  power  giving 
strength  to  the  purposes  of  the  law  es- 
tablishing the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission.  There  are  many  good 
reasons,  however,  to  empower  the  EEOC 
to  sue  in  district  courts  rather  than 
empower  the  Commission  itself  to  issue 
complaint,  conduct  hearings,  and  issue 
cease  and  desist  orders.  I  think  the  most 
important  reason  is  the  fact  that  the 
EEOC  has  the  role  of  civil  rights  ad- 
vocacy. Because  an  advocate  by  nature 
represents  one  side  of  the  law  it  is  no 
longer  able  to  be  an  impartial  arbiter  of 
the  law.  It  cannot  be  asked  to  apply  the 
law  without  prejudice. 

Another  reason  for  empowering  the 
EEOC  to  sue  in  district  courts  is  the 
fact  that  the  Commission  has  a  backlog 
of  cases  for  18  to  24  months.  It  would 
probably  take  several  years  to  set  up 
proper  adjudication  procedures  and  de- 
velop staff  expertise  within  the  EEOC. 
The  use  of  the  existing  coui"t  system 
would  mean  not  only  more  immediate  ac- 
tion but  would  bring  EEOC  skill  and 
Federal  court  freedom  from  political 
pressure  together  in  a  single  effort.  It 
would  also  be  consistent  with  the  current 
trend  in  Government — as  evidenced  by 
the  PTC.  ICC.  and  SEC  cases — of  keep- 
ing the  judicial  power  in  the  courts.  Ex- 
ecutive agencies  and  commissions  ought 
to  have  the  investigatory  power  and  the 
power  to  charge  violations  of  the  law. 
But  the  decision  as  to  whether  the  law 
has  indeed  been  violated,  ought  right- 
fully to  come  from  the  courts. 

There  is  a  job  here  that  needs  doing. 
Congress  established  the  EEOC  to  investi- 
gate complaints  of  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment and  to  try  through  procedures 
of  conciliation  to  resolve  the  grievance. 
But    some    enforcement    procedure    is 


necessary — some  effective  protection  of 
both  the  employer's  and  the  employee's 
rights  through  a  speedy  resolution  of  the 
dispute.  I  believe  the  most  effective  meth- 
od to  assure  final  remedy  and  speedy  set- 
tlement of  the  dispute  would  be  to  allow 
the  EEOC  to  continue  its  investigations 
and  hearings — to  continue  its  efforts  to 
seek  voluntary  compliance  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  but  also  to  provide  EEOC 
attorneys  with  the  power  to  sue  in  Fed- 
eral district  courts  in  cases  where  there 
is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  a  violation 
of  title  VII  has  occurred  and  where 
EEOC's  attempts  at  conciliation  have 
failed. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  no  form  of 
discrimination  is  more  pernicious  to 
American  values  than  denying  an  indi- 
vidual a  chance  to  make  the  most  of  his 
or  her  abilities  and  to  be  judged  on 
merit.  Freedom  of  opportunity  is  what 
this  country  is  all  about  and  it  must  be 
made  a  reality  for  all  Americans,  regard- 
less of  race,  sex,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

Clearly,  we  have  not  done  enough  in 
the  past  to  end  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment. The  time  has  come  to  put  en- 
forcement powers  behind  the  promises 
that  have  been  made.  The  issue  remains, 
however,  what  is  the  best  way  to  achieve 
our  goal. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  willful 
or  knowing  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment is  wrong  and  I  believe  it  should  be 
dealt  with  in  the  most  expeditious  way. 

But  the  fact  is  a  significant  part  of 
the  problem  today  is  not  tjje  simple,  will- 
ful act  of  some  employer  out  rather  the 
effect  of  long-established  practices  or 
systems  in  which  there  may  be  no  intent 
to  discriminate  or  even  knowledge  that 
such  is  the  effect.  The  committee  report 
is  very  clear  on  that  point: 

In  1964,  employment  discrimination 
tended  to  be  reviewed  as  a  series  of  Isolated 
and  distinguishable  events,  for  the  most  part 
due  to  Ul-wlll  on  the  part  of  some  Identi- 
fiable Individual  or  organization.  It  was 
thought  that  a  scheme  that  stressed  concili- 
ation rather  than  compulsory  processes 
would  be  most  appropriate  for  the  resolution 
of  this  essentially  "human"  problem,  and 
that  litigation  would  be  necessary  only  on 
an  occasional  basis.  Experience  has  shown 
this  view  to  be  false. 

Employment  discrimination  as  viewed  to- 
day is  a  far  more  complex  and  pervasive 
phenomenon.  Experts  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject now  generally  describe  the  problem  in 
terms  of  "systems"  and  "effects"  rather  than 
simply  intentional  wrongs,  and  the  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  Is  replete  with  discus- 
sions of,  for  example,  the  mechanics  of 
seniority  and  lines  of  progression,  perpetua- 
tion of  the  present  effect  of  pre-act  discrimi- 
natory practices  through  various  institu- 
tional devices,  and  testing  and  validation 
requirements.'  In  short,  the  problem  Is  one 
whose  resolution  In  many  instances  requires 
not  only  expert  assistance,  but  also  the  tech- 
nical perception  that  the  problem  exists  In 
the  first  Instance,  and  that  the  system  com- 
plained of  is  unlawful.  This  kind  of  ex- 
pertise normally  is  not  found  in  either  the 
{>€rsonnel  or  legal  arms  of  corporations,  and 
the  result  in  terms  of  conciliations  is  often 
an  impasse,  with  the  respondent  unwilling 
or  unable  to  understand  the  problem  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Commission  perceives  it. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  because  it 
may  have   been   unintentional   or  un- 
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knowing,  an  act  of  job  discrimination 
should  be  tolerated.  I  am  saying  such 
cases  ought  to  be  treated  differently  than 
other  acts  of  discrimination. 

The  problem  here  is  not  one  of  sim- 
ply assigning  blame  and  requiring  remedy 
but  of  defining  what  constitutes  a  viola- 
tion of  law  in  the  first  place  and  of  con- 
structing a  solution  which  takes  account 
of  all  the  circumstances.  I  believe  that 
kind  of  question  should  be  submitted  to 
the  full  processes  of  a  court  of  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
before  us  is  to  go  beyond  mere  concilia- 
tion in  achieving  equal  job  opportunities, 
but  we  must  not  make  the  mistake  of 
moving  to  the  opposite  pole  of  confronta- 
tion. In  the  end.  the  success  of  our  efforts 
will  not  depend  on  the  degree  of  author- 
ity we  bestow  on  some  Federal  agency  but 
on  our  ability  to  create  a  climate  of  co- 
operation and  understanding  in  dealing 
with  this  complex  problem.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  further  that  goal  by  denying  full 
due  process  to  a  defendant  who  may  not 
recognize  his  culpability  in  the  case  and 
may  not  even  perceive  that  a  wrong  has 
been  done. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  a  basis  for  dis- 
tinguishing in  the  law  between  acts  in 
which  there  is  an  element  of  knowing 
or  willfuhiess  and  those  which  are  the 
unintended  and  imperceived  results  of 
an  employment  system.  The  first  may 
properly  be  the  object  of  cease  and  de- 
sist powers,  but  the  latter  in  my  judg- 
ment is  not.  Unfortunately,  the  bill  before 
us  makes  no  such  distinction. 

While  I  believe  in  legislation  to  im- 
prove enforcement  of  equal  job  oppor- 
tunities. I  will  vote  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  as 
an  improvement  in  the  bill  before  us 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  views  of  the  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women,  in  opposition  to  the 
Dominick  amendment.  Senators  and 
others  concerned  with  the  EEOC  exten- 
sions will,  I  am  sure,  be  interested  in  the 
position  of  this  informed  group,  as  con- 
veyed to  me  today  by  Mrs.  Earl  Marvin, 
national  president. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  op- 
poses the  amendment  introduced  by  Senator 
Dominick.  for  this  amendment  will  deny  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
the  necessary  authority  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  Title  VII  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act.  We 
believe  that  the  EECX3  should  be  given  the 
authority  to  issue  cease  and  desist  court  en- 
forceable orders  so  that  equal  employment 
opportunities  for  all  may.  at  long  last,  become 
a  reality  rather  than  a  statement  of  prin- 
ciple. It  has  been  demonstrated  over  the  years 
that  persuasion  and  conciliation  are  not  ade- 
quate to  combat  discrimination.  More  vigor- 
ous means  are  needed  to  achieve  results.  It 
has  also  been  shown  that  the  Judicial  ap- 
proach through  our  P^deral  District  coxirts. 
whether  initiated  by  EEOC.  or  by  the  in- 
dividual complainant  is  a  lengthy  and  bur- 
densome one. 

Minority  groups  in  our  population  have 
struggled  for  more  than  a  century  to  achieve 
the  right  to  work,  so  basic  to  human  dignity. 
The  EEOC  must  be  granted  now  the  long 
overdue  cease  and  desist  powers  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities  in  protecting  the  right  to 
work  of  all  Americans. 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  this  Na- 
tion was  founded  on  the  philosophy  of 
due  process  of  law.  A  man  accused  must 
be  given  the  right  to  go  before  a  jury  of 
his  peers  and  plead  his  case — and  be 
judged  by  his  neighbors,  right  or  wrong. 

Today  we  are  debating  legislation  that 
threatens  to  imdermine  this  very 
philosophy. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  bill  actually  allows  this 
regulatory  commission  to  put  agents  into 
the  field  who  have  the  authority  to  go 
into  a  small  business  and  say  "Mr..  I 
don't  like  what  you  are  doing,  it  is  dis- 
crimination, you  are  guilty,  you  are  fined 
and  don't  bother  to  plead  innocent  be- 
cause there  is  no  appeal,  my  decision  is 
nnal." 

If  we  allow  this  legislation  to  pass  with 
this  authority,  we  will  be  creating  a  com- 
mission that  will  send  bureaucrats,  who 
have  been  elected  by  no  one,  outto  serve 
as  policeman,  judge,  jury,  and  prosecutor, 
all  rolled  into  one. 

No  judge  or  jury,  just  a  bureaucrat 
with  the  power  to  judge  and  destroy. 

This  uncontrollable  regulatory  author- 
ity, in  the  EEOC  bill  is  a  violation  of 
every  tenant  of  America.  There  is  sim- 
ply no  excuse  for  Congress  to  delegate 
this  kind  of  raw  power  to  this  agency. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not  have 
the  right  to  say  to  Americans,  under  any 
circumstances,  that  "you  are  guilty  imtil 
proven  innocent — and  you  have  no 
appeal." 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Dominick  amendment,  which 
removes  this  regulatory  power  from  the 
bureaucracy  and  puts  it  where  it  should 
be,  with  the  courts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong)  .  All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
now  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Dominick)  . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SAXBE  (after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft).  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were  at  lib- 
erty to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr,  Steven- 
son) ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  fia-ther  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre>,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson), 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  is  necessarily  absent  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  a  friend. 


The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is 
absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senators  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Dole  and  Mr.  Pearson),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
and  the  Senator  from  Blinois  (Mr.  Per- 
cy) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Tapt)  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 


|No.  4  Leg.] 

YEAS — 41 

Allen 

DominlcK 

Jordan.  Idaho 

AUott 

Eastland 

Long 

Baker 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Bellmon 

Ervin 

MUler 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Roth 

Bentsen 

Fulbrlght 

Smith 

Bible 

Gambrell 

Spong 

Brock 

Goldwater 

Stonnls 

Byrd,  Va. 

Griffin 

Talmadge 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Gurney 

Thurmond 

Cannon 

Hansen 

Tower 

Chiles 

Hollings 

Weicker 

Cook 

Hruska 

Young 

Curtis 

Jordan.  N.C. 
NAYS— 43 

Aiken 

Hughes 

Packwood 

Anderson 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Inouj-e 

Pell 

Beall 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Boggs 

Javits 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Riblcoff 

Burdlck 

Mansfield 

Schweiker 

Case 

Mathias 

Scott 

Church 

McGee 

Stafford 

Cranston 

McGovern 

Stevens 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Fong 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Williams 

Harris 

Muskie 

Hart 

Nelson 

PRESENT   AND   GIVING   A   LIVE   PAIR,    AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Saxbe.  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 15 


Buckley 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Percy 

Cotton 

McIntyre 

Sparkman 

Dole 

Moss 

Stevenson 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Taft 

So  Mr.  DoMiNicK's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  qualified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did  the 
Senator  from  North  Carohna  vote  with 
the  prevailing  side? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  did  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  not  qualified  to  make  the  motion. 
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The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  as  amended. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


THE  BUDGET  MESSAGE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT,  1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  the  budget  message,  1973, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  docu- 
ment, was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

The  text  of  the  message  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  today,  at  pages  762-770. 

EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  Chiles)  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1971 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2515),  a  bill  to 
further  promote  equal  employment  op- 
portunities for  American  workers. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    809 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  809,  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  33,  line  24,  strike  out  the  word 
"religious "'. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
called  up  amendment  No.  809.  which 
merely  strikes  one  word  out  of  the  bill 
as  presently  before  the  Senate.  But  it 


does  a  whole  lot  more  than  knock  out  a 
word.  It  changes  the  meaning  of  the  bill 
in  a  very  important  particular. 

One  of  the  most  horrendous  provisions 
of  S.  2515  is  section  3.  which  removes  the 
existing  exemption  for  employees  of  edu- 
cational institutions  as  presently  con- 
tained in  section  702  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  This  over-zealous  proposal 
attempts,  first,  to  subvert  academic  free- 
dom and,  second,  violates  the  prohibition 
contained  in  the  first  amendment  which 
guarantees  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  present  law. 
is  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the 

EEOC  Act  not  only  educational  institu- 
tions of  all  kinds  but  also  religious  cor- 
porations, associations,  or  societies  with 
respect  to  the  employment  of  individuals 
of  a  particular  religion  to  perform  work 
connected  with  the  carrying  on  by  such 
corporation,  association,  or  society  of  its 
religious  activities.  Then  it  goes  on  in  the 
section  which  is  deleted  from  the  law  by 
the  present  bill,  this  clause,  and  it  re- 
moves this  exemption:  "or  to  an  educa- 
tional institution  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployment of  individuals  to  perform  work 
connected  with  the  educational  activi- 
ties of  such  institution." 

So  it  removes  from  the  exemption, 
from  the  operation  of  the  EEOC  Act,  all 
educational  institutions  of  any  sort  with 
respect  to  their  educational  activities; 
then  as  to  societies  or  corporations  or 
associations  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment of  individuals  of  a  particular  reli- 
gion to  preform  work  connected  with  the 
carrying  on  by  such  corporation,  asso- 
ciation, or  society  of  its  religious  activi- 
ties. 

So  that  the  only  exemption  that  is 
given  to  religious  societies  or  associations 
or  corporations  is  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployment of  individuals  to  perform  work 
connected  with  their  religious  activities. 
In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
case  of  an  educational  institution  spon- 
sored by  a  church  group,  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  would 
protect  that  religious  association  or  col- 
lege or  school  or  society  in  the  employ- 
ment of  people  of  its  own  religion  in 
carrying  on  the  religious  activities  of 
that  association  or  corporation  or  school. 
If  it  were  a  college  supported  by  the 
Catholic  Church  or  the  Baptist  Church 
or  the  Episcopal  Chiu-ch,  the  bill  as  sub- 
mitted would  protect  it  only  as  to  the 
employment  of  someone  for  enabling  it 
to  carry  on  its  religious  activity.  So  that 
in  a  church-supported  school,  if  the  Bap- 
tist supported  school  wanted  to  employ 
a  Baptist  to  teach  theology  or  if  a  Catho- 
lic-supported school  wanted  to  employ 
a  Catholic  to  teach  theology,  it  would  be 
protected. 

But  as  to  all  its  other  activities,  there 
would  be  no  protection.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  there  would  be  noth- 
ing to  prevent  an  atheist  being  forced 
upon  a  religious  school  to  teach  some 
subject  other  than  theology.  A  religious 
school  would  not  like  to  have  an  atheist 
or  people  of  a  different  faith  teaching 
other  subjects  and  confining  its  right  to 
be  selective  in  the  choice  of  its  faculty 
only  to  those  phases  of  the  work  carry- 
ing out  its  religious  activities. 

The  present  law  goes  on  from  that, 
though,  and  says  that  every  educational 


institution  shall  be  exempt  from  EEOC 
in  the  carrying  on  of  its  educational 
work,  but  the  present  bill  removes  that 
exemption.  Religious  schools  are  pro- 
tected under  the  present  law  as  educa- 
tional institutions,  so  that  they  are 
exempt.  But  if  the  bill  as  submitted  is 
passed  and  becomes  law,  religious 
schools  would  be  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  EEOC  Act  only  insofar  as 
the  work  pertains  to  the  carrying  on  of 
religious  activities.  The  educational  ac- 
tivity would  not  be  exempt. 

All  this  amendment  would  do  would 
be  to  knock  out  the  word  "religious" 
where  it  appears  in  the  bill  before 
"activities." 

The  bill  reads  as  follows: 

This  title  shall  not  apply  to  any  employer 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  aliens 
outside  any  State — 

This  is  in  the  present  law  and  in  the 
bill  itself. 

Or  to  a  religious  corporation,  association, 
educational  Institution,  or  society  with  re- 
spect to  the  employment  of  Individuals  of 
a  particular  religion  to  perform  work  con- 
nected with  the  carrying  on  by  such  cor- 
poration, association,  educational  institu- 
tion, or  society  of  its  religious  activities. 

The  amendment  would  knock  out  the 
word  "religious,"  leaving  in  the  exemp- 
tion in  the  carrying  out  of  its  activities. 
Exemption  from  the  act  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  amendment  as  to  religious 
schools,  as  to  religious  societies,  as  to 
religious  corporations  or  associations, 
and  as  to  all  educational  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  the  charge  is  frequently 
made  with  respect  to  academic  freedom 
that  the  Government  is  moving  in,  the 
Government  is  taking  over,  the  Govern- 
ment is  regulating  the  thought  in  an  in- 
stitution; academic  freedom  is  in  peril. 
Many  colleges  have  had  their  accredita- 
tion as  an  approved  institution  with- 
drawn because  of  political  interference, 
because  of  political  dictation,  because  of 
the  State  taking  over  the  activities  and 
controlling  the  activities  of  an  educa- 
tional institution.  The  bill  as  presented 
to  the  Senate  at  this  time,  as  it  comes 
from    the   committee,    knocks    out    the 
exemption  for  educational  institutions, 
and  many  of  our  schools  throughout  the 
country  are  going  to  be  caught  up  in 
charges    of    political    control,    political 
manipulation,  political  domination.  Aca- 
demic freedom  which  is  so  revered  by 
liberal  thought  in  this  country,  might 
very  well  be  a  thing  of  the  past  if  this 
bill  passes  without  this  amendment  and 
we  would  have  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  taking  over  the 
employment  and  promotion  practices  of 
colleges    and    schools    throughout    the 
country      including      church-supported 
schools.  So  that  I  believe  the  effort  by 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill  and  the  effort  by 
the  committee  substitute  to  take  educa- 
tional institutions  out  from  under  the 
exemption  provided  by  the  present  law  is 
going  just  a  Uttle  bit  too  far  in  this  power 
grab — and  that  is  what  it  is — on  the  part 
of  the  EEOC,  not  only  to  take  over  the 
employment  and  promotion  policies  of 
every  State,  county,   and  city   in  the 
country — and   that  is   provided   by   the 
bill — but  it  will  also  take  over  the  em- 
ployment and  promotion  policies  of  every 
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employer  in  this  country  employing  as 
many  as  eight  employees. 
What  chance  does  little  business  have? 
We  have  a  special  Subcommittee  on 
Small  Business  that  is  seeking  ways  and 
means  to  help  small  business,  because  we 
all  know  that  the  big  corporations  in  this 
country  get  most  of  the  defense  work 
and  most  Government  contracts.  But 
with  all  the  paperwork  and  Government 
regulations  and  all  the  redtape  imposed 
on  small  business,  it  is  a  wonder  that 
any  of  them  can  survive.  Now,  to  put 
this  additional  burden  on  small  busi- 
ness is  going  to  crowd  many  small  busi- 
nesses to  the  wall. 

Another  thing,  Mr.  President,  that  im- 
presses me  about  this  whole  concept  of 
the  bill  is  that  it  purports  to  provide  an 
equal  opportunity,  an  equal  right,  and 
an  equal  freedom  for  every  person  to 
obtain  employment  without  discrimina- 
tion. We  are  all  in  favor  of  that  concept. 
I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  that  does  not  want  to  see  every 
person  gainfully  employed,  every  per- 
son receiving  fair  treatment  in  his  ap- 
plication for  employment,  and  every  per- 
son going  just  as  far  in  life  as  his  abili- 
ties, ambitions,  and  efforts  will  take  him. 
One  would  think,  from  hearing  the 
debate  in  this  body,  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  even  millions  of  jobs 
out  there  which  are  being  denied  to 
certain  of  our  citizens. 

This  bill  does  not  create  one  single 
job  unless  it  is  that  of  a  government 
bureaucrat,  and  that  is  the  only  job  that 
is  created,  is  a  government  job.  It  does 
not  create  a  single  job  in  private  busi- 
ness or  private  enterprise.  It  just  pro- 
vides the  means  to  harass  business,  in- 
dustry, and  labor  unions. 

Wlien  the  bill  seeks  out  and  draws 
under  its  so-called  protection,  active  con- 
trol, and  domination,  every  school  in  the 
county,  every  college  in  the  country, 
every  church-supported  school  in  the 
country,  that  is  going  a  little  bit  too 
far. 

The  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carohna  (Mr. 
Ervin)  and  myself  would  preserve  this 
exemption  and  would  leave  the  present 
law  exactly  as  it  is.  It  would  say  to  the 
people  who  want  so  greatly  to  expand 
the  field  of  operations  of  the  EEOC. 
"Do  not  touch  the  colleges.  Do  not  try 
to  take  over  the  method  by  which  the 
colleges  and  schools  throughout  the 
country  are  educating  the  young  people 
of  the  country." 

I  would  say.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
EEOC  is  some  18  to  24  months.  I  believe 
it  is.  behind  in  its  backlog  of  cases.  It 
anticipates,  under  the  present  law  32,000 
new  filings  that  will  come  in  fiscal  year 
1972 — that  is,  the  year  beginning  July  1 
of  last  year — and  45,000  cases  in  fiscal 
year  1973.  They  are  going  to  take  under 
their  purview  some  8  to  10  million  State 
and  local,  county  and  city  employees,  city 
agencies,  coimty  agencies,  and  so  forth. 
They  will  start  having,  I  assume,  quasi- 
court  proceedings  providing  due  process 
for  the  respondents  and  they  will  take  a 
whole  lot  more  time  than  this  method 
they  have  now  of  a  little  "popsicle"  in- 
vestigation, complaint,  and  decision. 
If  they  are  going  to  provide  for  due 


process  under  the  EEOC,  how  in  the 
world  are  they  going  to  take  over  all  of 
these  other  fields?  If  they  take  over 
every  school,  that  would  include  every 
private  school,  every  public  school,  every 
educational  institution,  and  the  bill  will 
turn  that  activity  over  to  the  EEOC. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  bill,  for  the  first 
time,  undertakes  to  make  each  of  the  50 
States  and  all  of  their  political  sub- 
divisions subject  to  the  EEOC,  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  does  this,  in  effect,  by 
making  them  employers.  They  are  in- 
cluded in  the  definition  of  the  term  that 
the  bill  applies  to  employers. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  invite  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  section  701  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  which  is  part  of  title  VII,  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  title. 
This  section  says  this,  in  subsection  (f  > 


The  term  "employee"  means  an  individual 
employed  by  the  employer. 

When  States  or  their  pohtical  sub- 
divisions are  made  employers,  as  they 
are  by  this  bill,  it  means  that  every  per- 
son employed  by  a  State  or  by  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  is  an  employee 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and 
that  the  EEOC  has  jurisdiction  to  super- 
vise all  employment  practices  of  all 
States  and  all  political  subdivisions  of  all 
States;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  Chief  Justice  Sal- 
mon P.  Chase  stated  the  purpose  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  in  a 
nutshell  when  he  declared  in  the  case  of 
Texas  versus  White : 

The  Constitution  In  all  of  Its  provisions 
looks  to  an  Indestructible  union  composed  of 
indestructible  States. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  believe  that  is  a  correct 
statement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Can  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama reconcile  that  analysis  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  with  a  bill 
which  says  that  a  Federal  agency  which 
is  politically  appointed  shall  have  juris- 
diction over  the  hiring  practices  of  every 
State  and  every  pohtical  subdivision  of 
every  State  in  the  Union? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Appointed  at  the  Federal 
level? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  certainly  feel  that 
is  not  consistent  with  Chief  Justice 
Chase's  statement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  To  come  down  to  a  ques- 
tion of  definition,  I  do  not  know  whether 
under  the  terms  of  this  act.  This  is  cor- 
rect, but  perhaps  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  can  enlighten  us  on  this  point. 
The  Governor  of  North  Carolina  is  em- 
ployed by  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
Does  that  mean  that  the  EEOC  has  juris- 
diction to  compel  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  to  elect  or  employ  a  Governor 
who  happens  to  be  a  member  of  a  mi- 
nority race  or  a  member  of  a  religious 


minority  or  a  person  who  has  a  national 
origin  different  from  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  certainly  resist 
any  such  construction  being  placed  upon 
any  provision  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  legislation  has  no 
provision,  does  it,  which  would  except 
from  the  application  of  this  act  the 
elected  officials  of  the  State  who  are  un- 
doubtedly employed  by  the  State? 

Mr.    ALLEN.    I    have    read    the    bill 
through  and  I  do  not  see  anv  exception 
Mr.  ERVIN.  The  biU  is  broad  enough, 
and  it  would  be  if  amended,  when  the 
State  is  made  an  employer,  to  cover  anj- 
individuals  employed  by  a  State  or  bv  a 
pohtical  subdivision  of  a  State.  It  would 
cover  all  of  the  appointed  positions  in 
the  State  government. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr.  ERVIN.  North  Carolina,  for  ex- 
ample, has  superior  judges  who,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  clerk  of  the  su- 
perior   court,    appoint   justices    of    the 
peace,  and  the  justices  of  the  peace  exer- 
cise part  of  the  judicial  power  of  the 
State.  So.  we  would  have  an  agencv  here 
in  the  city  of  Washington  which  would 
have  the  jurisdiction  to  say  that  a  su- 
perior court  judge  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  clerk  of  the  superior 
court  of  North  Carolina,  if  they  prefer 
to  appoint  a  person  that  belongs  to  the 
same  race  as  the  justice  of  the  peace  in- 
stead of  a  person  belonging  to  another 
race  or  if  they  prefer  to  appoint  a  person 
justice  of  the  peace  who  has  a  religion 
similar  to  theirs  in  preference  to  a  man 
who  does  not  have  a  religion  similar  to 
theirs  or  any  religion  whatever,   would 
violsfte  the  act. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  looks  as  if  under  a  strict 
mterpretation  of  the  bUl  that  would  be 
true.  It  would  be  subject  to  such  inter- 
pretation being  placed  upon  it.  The  lan- 
guage is  susceptible  to  that  construction 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  the  dic- 
tionary the  word  "discriminate"  means 
to  make  a  clear  distinction,  to  distin- 
gmsh,  to  differentiate.  Ever>-  time  a  State 
employee  is  chosen  by  a  State  official 
acting  for  the  State,  where  there  are  a 
number  of  applicants  for  the  position  he 
necessarily  distinguishes  or  differentiates 
or  makes  a  distinction  between  the  one 
he  appoints  and  the  ones  he  refuses  to 
appoint. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  would  seem  too  the 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  so  if  he  preferred  to 
appoint  and  did  appoint  a  person  of  a 
particular  race,  a  particular  religion,  or 
a  particular  sex  in  preference  to  another 
person  of  another  religion  or  another 
race  or  the  other  sex,  he  would  violate 
this  act. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  would  seem  to  be  a 
strong  argument. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  there  any  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  that 
the  «'ord  "discriminate"  means  that  that 
the  appointing  State  official  discriminates 
when  he  prefers  one  man  over  another 
man  or  a  woman  ? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  the  preference  is  wrong- 
ful. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  assuming  that  both 
people  have  the  same  qualifications. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Not  only  that,  but  I  am  not 
exaggerating  when  I  say  that  this  bill 
authorizes  the  Federal  Government  to 
lay  the  political  hands  of  Caesar  upon 
the  things  that  belong  to  God. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Our  amendment  would 
strike  out  the  word  "religious"  and  re- 
move religious  institutions  in  all  respects 
from  subjugation  to  the  EECX;. 

Mr.  ALT  .EN.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
and  that  would  not  be  a  departure  from 
the  present  law.  It  leaves  the  present  law 
as  it  is.  It  would  not  allow  an  extension 
of  control  by  EEOC  over  educational  or 
religious  institutions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  We  have  a  college  in  North 
Carolina  known  as  Davidson  College  that 
is  affiliated  with  the  Southern  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  Davidson  College  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fees  of  its  students  and  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  people 
interested  in  its  activitie?.  It  i.s  not  sup- 
ported in  any  respect  by  the  Federal 
Government.  I  happen  to  have  had  the 
honor  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  that  institution  for  10 
years. 

This  college  was  founded  and  is  con- 
trolled by  people  who  believe  in  giving  a 
Christian  education  to  the  students  of 
the  institution — as  I  recall  it  had  at  the 
time  I  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  perhaps  still  has.  a  regu- 
lation which  says  that  any  person  who  is 
chosen  to  be  a  full  professor  at  the  insti- 
tution shall  be  a  member  of  an  Evangeli- 
cal Chri,3tian  Church,  does  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  think  that  there  is  any- 
thing immoral  or  ought  to  be  anything 
illegal  in  people  who  support  a  college 
devoted  to  giving  a  Christian  education 
taking  steps  to  assure  that  the  youth  who 
attend  it  should  be  instructed  on  any  sub- 
ject, whether  religious  or  nonreligious,  by 
teachers  who  are  members  of  a  Christian 
church? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  seems  to  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  to  be  a  very  prudent 
and  logical  requirement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  whether,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  it  would  not 
be  made  illegal  for  a  college  which  seeks 
to  provide  a  Christian  education  at  the 
hands  of  a  Christian  faculty  in  all  sub- 
jects to  employ  in  preference  to  an  athe- 
ist, or  a  Mohammedan,  or  an  agnostic, 
a  professor  to  teach  chemistry  or  educa- 
nomics  or  sociology  who  happened  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Christian  church. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Under  this  bUl,  I  wiU  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator,  that  would 
be  a  discriminatory  practice  and  the  col- 
lege could  be  hailed  before  the  EEOC  and 
ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  that 
practice  and  if  it  did  not  comply  with 
that  order,  it  would  be  subject  to  penalty. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  v.ill  ask  the  Senator  if 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the  com- 
mission could  not  only  say  "Cease  and 
desist  from  employing  a  Christian  pro- 
fessor rather  than  a  Mohammedan, 
agnostic,  or  atheist,"  but  the  commission 
could  go  further  and  say,  "You  have  to 
appoint  this  other  appUcant  who  is  a 
Mohammedan,  agnostic,  or  atheist  to  fill 
this  vacant  position  to  teach  chemistry 
or  economics  or  sociology  and  in  addi- 
tion you  will  have  to  pay  his  salary,  from 
the  time  he  applied  for  the  post. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Under  the  bill,  that  would 
be  possible;  but  with  our  amendment,  it 
would  not  be  allowed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  May  I  have  the  hypo- 
thesis here?  What  is  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina?  Is  this  an 
institution  of  education  that  promotes 
the  education  of  religion? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  an  institution  of 
learning  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
which  conducts  a  college  devoted  to  give 
a  Christian  education  at  the  hands  of 
Christian  teachers  in  respect  to  all 
subjects. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Is  the  institution 
owned,  supported,  controlled,  or  man- 
aged by  a  particular  religion  or  by  a  par- 
ticular religious  corporation,  association, 
or  society? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  that  it  is  a 
denomination  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  and  sup- 
ported by  fees  of  the  students  and  volim- 
tary  gifts  of  people  who  believe  in  giving 
the  kind  of  education  this  institution 
gives. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  In  the  hypothesis  was 
it  stated  that  this  amendment  would 
prevent  that  institution  from  employing 
people  of  a  particular  religion? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  contrary  to 
what  this  amendment  does. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  that  the  Senator  read 
the  paragraph  at  the  bottom  of  page  33, 
the  amendment  to  section  702  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  It  states: 

This  title  shall  not  apply  to  an  employer 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  aliens 
outside  any  State,  cr  to  a  religious  corpora- 
tion, association,  educational  Institution,  or 
society  with  respect  to  the  employment  of 
individuals  of  a  particular  religion  to  perform 
work  connected  with  the  carrying  on  by  such 
corporation,  association,  educational  Institu- 
tion, or  society  of  Its  religious  activities. 

That  leaves  that  institution  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  EEOC  with  respect  to 
everybody  who  does  anything  except 
teach  religion.  Since  the  institution 
teaches  chemistry  and  other  nonreligious 
courses  the  EEOC  has  jurisdiction  to 
deny  it  the  right  to  prefer,  and  carry 
out  such  preference,  to  employ  a 
man  to  teach  chemistry  who  hap- 
pens to  be  a  member  of  the  Christian 
church;  and  can  compel  the  insti- 
tution instead  of  doing  that,  to  em- 
ploy an  appUcant  for  the  position 
who  happens  to  be  a  Mohammedan,  an 
agnostic,  or  an  ?theist.  That  is  what 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  I  are 
seeking  to  prevent  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  All  we  are  seeking  to  do,  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  is 
knock  out  the  limitation  on  the  exemp- 
tion, to  knock  out  the  confining  of  the 
exemption  to  those  having  to  do  with 
carrying  on  its  religious  activities.  If  you 
knock  out  "religious"  and  leave  it  wide 
open  and  accept  the  amendment,  we 
would  have  no  further  debate  on  the 
matter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  in  the  hypothesis  stated 
the  present  law  would  protect  that  insti- 


tution in  its  desire  to  hire  an  individual 
of  its  institutional  religious  persuasion 
This  is  contained  in  section  703(e)  (2)  of 
the  law,  and  that  is  not  disturbed  by  the 
bill  that  is  before  us,  to  which  the 
amendment  is  offered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  disagree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. The  language  of  the  bill  exempts 
the  institutions  covered  only  "with  re- 
spect to  the  employment  of  individuals  of 
a  particular  religion  to  perform  work 
connected  with  the  carrying  on  by  such 
corporation,  association,  educational  in- 
stitution, or  society  of  its  religious  activi- 
ties." 

Chemistry  or  economics  or  sociology  is 
not  a  religious  activity. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  think  that  is  the  sit- 
uation where — I  was  going  to  say  we  are 
both  right,  but  that  is  not  exactly  cor- 
rect because  I  think  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  only  reading  part  of 
what  we  are  dealing  with  here. 

Would  the  Senator  turn  to  section  703. 
The  amendment  is  offered  to  section  702. 
I  was  directing  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  section  703  and  paragraph  '  e '  <  2 1 . 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  exemptions  m  sub- 
section (eM2)  of  section  702  of  title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  pre  in- 
consistent with  the  provi.«ion  to  v.hich 
the  amendment  is  directed  and  would  be 
nullified  by  such  provision,  v;hich  would 
be  subsequent  in  point  of  time. 

The  exemption  subsection  (e)a)  of 
section  703.  of  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  does  not  apply  because  re- 
ligion is  not  a  bona  fide  qualification  of 
teaching  chemistry,  or  economics,  or  so- 
'cioiogj',  or  any  similar  subject. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Would  the  Senator 
read  on  to  subsection  (2)  ?  Let  us  read  it 
all  together. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  that  every  provision  of  this 
bill  which  is  enacted  into  law  will  nullify 
to  the  extent  of  its  provisions  any  provi- 
sion on  the  same  subject  in  the  original 
act.  And  here  this  exemption  on  page  33 
modifies  the  other  and  says  that  the  onlj 
time  they  can  hire  a  person  of  a  particu- 
lar religion  is  to  help  them  in  carrying 
out  their  religious  activities — not  educa- 
tional activities,  as  contradistinguished 
from  religious. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Would  the  Senator 
help  the  Senate  by  reading  section  703(e) 
( 2 )  in  the  present  law,  and  if  the  Senator 
will  not,  will  the  Senator  yield  and  let 
me  read  it? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  All  right.  Section  703 
(e)  and  within  the  paragraph  numbered 
(21  reads: 

It  shall  not  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  a  school,  college,  university,  or 
other  educational  institution  or  Institution 
of  learning  to  hire  and  employ  employees  of  a 
particular  religion  If  such  school,  college, 
university,  or  other  educational  institution 
or  institution  of  learning  Is.  In  whole  or  in 
substantial  part,  owned,  supported,  con- 
trolled, or  managed  by  a  particular  religion  or 
by  a  particular  religious  corporation,  associa- 
tion, or  society,  or  if  the  curriculum  of  such 
school,  college,  university,  or  other  educa- 
tional Institution  or  Institution  of  learning 
Is  directed  toward  the  propagation  of  a  par- 
ticular religion. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  of 
(2) .  and  I  read  it  all  because  I  did  ask  the 
Senator  what  hypothesis  we  were  work- 
ing with,  and  I  used  the  language  of  that 
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section.  The  hypothesis,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  says,  is  exactly  what  is 
contained  here,  which  says  they  can 
hire  a  person  of  a  particular  religion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  what  Congress 
said  in  1964.  But  it  is  inconsistent  with 
what  lines  20  through  24  of  the  bill  sav. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  the  law  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  that  law  will  be  mod- 
ified by  this  bill.  The  bill  says  this  title — 
the  whole  title  VII — 

shall  not  apply  to  an  employer  with  respect 
to  the  employment  of  aliens  outside  any 
State,  or  to  a  religious  corporation,  associa- 
tion, educational  Institution,  or  society  with 
respect  to  the  employment  of  individuals  of 
a  particular  religion  to  perform  work  con- 
nected with  the  carrying  on — 

This  is  what  I  invite  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to — 

by  such  corporation,  association,  educational 
Institution,  or  society  of  Its  religious  activi- 
ties. 

Everything  outside  of  religious  activity 
is  changed  by  this  provision  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  it  is  already  in  the  pres- 
ent law,  I  wonder  why  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  objecting  to 
restating  it  again. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Because  we  are  in- 
cluding education,  and  the  bill  before  us 
restates  section  702.  It  is  a  complete  re- 
statement, and  the  only  addition  in  it  is 
the  words  "educational  institution." 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  drops  out 
the  last  clause,  though. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes,  and  that  deals 
with  educational  institutions.  It  does 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  reli- 
gious part  of  it.  The  section  702  language, 
as  it  appears  on  page  33,  is  identical  lan- 
guage with  present  law  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  addition  of  the  two  words, 
twice,  "educational  institution."  But  I 
understood  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
was  not  dealing  with  that.  With  his 
amendment  he  was  dealing  with  the  re- 
ligious part  of  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No;  and  if  the  Senator 
followed  my  remarks.  I  stated  the  bill  as 
approved  by  the  committee  and  as  now 
being  considered  by  the  Senate  would 
cover  every  single  school  in  the  country. 
I  did  not  confine  it  to  religious  schools. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  What  does  the  Sena- 
tor s  amendment  say?  I  thought  it  struck 
just  one  word. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  what  it  does. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  does  not  deal 
with  educational  institution? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  As  the  Senator  said,  I 
have  added  "educational  institution"  in 
two  places  in  the  amendment,  so  it  does 
cover  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  As  I  read  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment,  it  does  only  one 
thing — strike  out  "religious." 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  but  we  have  accepted 
what  the  Senator  has  done  by  adding 
"educational  institution"  in  two  places  in 
the  exemption.  So.  therefore,  it  is  to  con- 
tinue the  exemption  that  is  now  allowed 
for  educational  institutions;  and  in  ad- 
dition for  religious  institutions  that  are 
not  educational  institutions  Insofar  as 
the  work  has  to  do  with  carrying  on 
religious  activity.  So  the  amendment 
knocks  out  the  one  word,  "religious,"  and 
would  protect  religious  corporations,  as- 
sociations,  educational   institutions,   or 


societies  in  work  having  to  do  with  their 
activities.  That  is  all  it  does. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  is  dealing 
only  with  religious  educational  associa- 
tions  

Mr.  ALLEN.  No;  I  did  not  say  that. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
Senator's  amendment  reaches  the  other 

educational 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  it  does  not  reach  them, 
why  does  the  Senator  not  agree  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment?  If  he  is  wUling  to 
concede  the  religious  institution  point 
and  it  does  not  reach  the  other  institu- 
tions, why  is  he  concerned? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  not  concerned. 
I  wondered  what  the  Senator  was  trying 
to  do.  I  thought  he  was  striking  the  word 
"religious"  on  page  33,  line  24. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  what  the  amend- 
ment does,  but  it  also  includes  the  ex- 
emption that  is  made  of  granting  exemp- 
tions to  educational  institutions  in  the 
first  half  of  the  exemption  rather  than 
in  the  last  half,  which  the  committee 
dropped.  If  the  Senator  does  not  object, 
then,  to  exempting  the  religious  institu- 
tions, he  would  agree  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  cannot  at  this  time 
accept  the  amendment.  The  reason  for 
this  legislation  including  the  word  "re- 
ligious" is  that  we  feel  that  this  Con- 
gress should  not  in  any  way  breach  the 
constitutional  demands  that  we  do  noth- 
ing to  disturb  religion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  concede 
that  the  committee  is  trying  to  gain  con- 
trol of  employment  and  promotion  prac- 
tices of  all  educational  institutions  other 
than  religious  institutions? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  As  far  as  employment 
is  concerned,  which  it  determines  for  the 
covered  reasons,  the  answer  is  "yes." 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  other  words,  the  com- 
mittee is  trying  to  add  to  the  coverage  all 
educational  institutions.  Is  that  right' 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Exactly,  yes. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  desire  to  engage  in  any  fur- 
ther colloquy  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  No.  I  just  wanted  to 
point  out  that,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
situation  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  the  present  law  permits 
the  kind  of  educational  Institution  he 
was  talking  about  to  hire  a  person  of  a 
religious  faith  if  it  wanted  to,  and  we  are 
not  changing  that  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield,  I  would  say  I  would  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  in 
respect  to  educational  institutions  only 
if  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  would 
strike  out  lines  20  through  24  on  the  bot- 
tom of  page  33.  Otherwise  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  will  Insist  that  all 
the  emphasis  at  his  command  that  these 
lines,  20  through  24  on  page  33,  change 
the  prior  law  and  provide  for  exemption 
only  for  those  who  are  directly  engaged 
in  carrying  on  religious  activities. 

That  is  the  inescapable  conclusion  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
have  to  consider  this  matter.  If  there  is 
further  discussion,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  proceed  while 
I  consider  the  Senator's  suggestion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
have  a  quorum  call,  without  the  Sena- 


tor from  Alabama  losing  his  right  to  the 
fioor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
compelled  to  object  to  that.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  have  a  quorum  call,  but 
I  do  not  want  to  lock  the  floor  up.  So  I 
object,  if  that  request  is  made. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  in  addition, 
if  this  section  of  the  bill  is  passed — that 
is,  section  702  as  it  appears  in  the  bill — 
it  invites  a  further  expansion  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  practice  of  harassing 
local  school  officials  and  interfering  with 
local  school  systems  that  have  been  run- 
ning rampant  since  the  adoption  of  title 
VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  Enact- 
ment of  section  3  of  S.  2515  could  destroy 
academic  freedom,  as  suggested  earlier 
in  my  remarks.  Objective  criticism,  in- 
dependent judgment,  the  search  for  truth 
unhampered  by  transient  political  inter- 
ests— all  of  which  are  vital  to  academic 
freedom — could  be  altered  and  reshaped 
by  the  EEOC. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  another  matter  that  needs  to 
come  before  the  Senate  at  this  time,  I 
withdraw  the  amendment  and  will  re- 
offer  it  at  a  later  time. 

CALL    OF    THE    ROLL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall).  The  Senator  from  New  York 
suggests  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate  is 
not  In  order.  A  parliamentary  Inquiry  is 
not  in  order  during  a  rollcall. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Did  I  have  a  motion  on  the 
floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate  Is 
not  in  order.  There  is  a  quorum  call  in 
progress.  The  clerk  will  continue  the  roll- 
call. 

The  rollcall  was  continued. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that   the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The   rollcall   was   resumed   and   con- 
cluded,    and    the    following    Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 
[No.  5  Leg.] 


Allen 

BeaU 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Curtis 

Domlnlck 


Ervin 

Griffin 

Hart 

Javlts 

Mansfield 


McClellan 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Sax  be 
WUllams 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Ellender 

Muskie 

Allott 

Fannin 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Fong 

Pell 

Baker 

Gambrell 

Proxmlre 

Bayh 

Goldwater 

Ribicoff 

Bellmon 

Gurney 

Roth 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Schwelker 

Bentsen 

Holllngs 

Scott 

Boygs 

Hruska 

Smith 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Spong 

Burdlck 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Stafford 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stennls 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Case 

Long 

Symington 

Chiles 

Mathias 

Talmadge 

Church 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Cook 

McOovern 

Tower 

Cotton 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Cranston 

Miller 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Young 

Eastland 

Montoya 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 

is  present. 

I  Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  Dominick 
amendment  was  rejected  be  recon- 
sidered, and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  qualified  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  voted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  qualified.   He   did  not  vote. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  we  understand 
why  he  is  qualified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  Because 
he  did  not  vote. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  time 
limited  on  this  motion,  and  if  so,  by 
what  authority? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  limited  to  20  minutes  under  the  unan- 
imous-consent agreement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  who  con- 
trols the  time  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams* control  the 
time? 

Mr.   SAXBE.   Mr.   President, 
back  my  10  minutes. 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia. 
President,  may  we  have  order  in 
Senate. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER. 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Chair  ask  Senators  to  re- 
turn to  their  seats? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  please  return  to  their  seats.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  yielded  back  his 


time.    Who 


Mr. 
the 

The 


time.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  first 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  le- 
gitimate. A  Senator  can  move  to  recon- 
sider, of  course.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
this  present  season.  Members  go  and 
Members  come,  especially  as  quite  a  few 
Members  are  running  for  the  office  of 
President.  Therefore,  these  little  games 
are  played,  and  I  do  not  use  that  word 
in  any  invidious  sense,  because  a  moving 
party  has  an  absolute  right  to  move  at 
any  time  he  can  get  the  floor  and  there 
is  no  other  business.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  most  opportune  time  can  be 
chosen  for  a  vote  on  an  amendment  as 
close  as  the  Dominick  amendment. 

It  is  a  great  tradition,  and  a  noble  tra- 
dition, that  on  an  important  vote,  we 
do  our  utmost  to  accommodate  each 
other  to  get  the  maximum  assurance 
that  all  Senators  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote.  I  know  that  I  express  per- 
haps a  vain  hope,  but  I  do  rise  to  suggest 
that  if  we  want  to  do  this  thing  as  it 
should  be  done — and  as  I  say.  the  mov- 
ing party  has  every  right  to  do  this — a 
time  should  be  fixed  for  voting  which 
would  enable  those  who  had  left,  under 
the  assumption  that  this  matter  had 
been  decided,  to  return. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  moving 
Senator  has  yielded  back  his  time,  I  am 
not  much  encouraged  on  that  score. 
Nonetheless,  in  order  to  pose  the  issue, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  the  motion  to  reconsider  take  place 
at  11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it 
is  essential  to  make  that  point  clear  to 
the  Senate  so  that  if  an  effort  is  made  on 
our  part  to  do  our  utmost  to  give  an  op- 
portimity  to  Senators,  who  have  already 
voted  after  a  mature  consideration  of 
this  very  important  amendment,  to  vote 
on  the  motion.  This  request  should  be 
recognized  as  being  only  the  desire  to 
treat  fairly  those  who.  as  I  say,  assumed 
that  for  the  time  being  the  matter  was 
disposed  of,  and  they  undertook  other 
business  which  they  considered  to  be  im- 
portant at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  my  in- 
tention is  to  move  to  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider.  Certainly  within  the  proce- 
dures, the  motion  offered  is  available  to 
Senators.  As  manager  of  the  bill  I  had 
no  information  that  this  motion  would 
be  offered.  I  speculated  with  Senators 
who  had  engagements  elsewhere  that 
this  matter  would  not  be  raised  today  on 
a  motion  to  reconsider.  It  has  been.  Of 
course,  it  is  allowed  under  the  rule.  It  is 
with  personal  regret,  of  course,  that  this 
motion  has  been  made,  because  some  of 
the  Members  who  wanted  to  go  all  the 
way  on  this  issue  are  not  able  to  be 
present. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  as  to  the 
time  for  making  this  motion,  was  it  not 
within  the  power  of  the  proponents  of  the 
measuie  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  Dominick  amendment  was 
rejected  immediately  after  the  rejection, 
so  that  the  proponents  of  the  bill  could 
have  controlled  the  time  for  voting  on 
this  motion  to  reconsider,  had  they  so 
desired? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Any  member  on  the 
prevailing  side  could  have  so  moved. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Then  did  the  proponents 
not  take  a  calculated  risk  in  not  making 
that  motion  at  that  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  We  took  a  risk;  the 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  if  no  one  else  wants 
to  speak  at  this  time  in  opposition  to  the 
motion  to  reconsider,  at  this  time  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  and  move 
to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  que."- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  Dominick  amendment  was  re- 
jected. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHT).  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre).  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) .  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman),  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Stevenson)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss>.  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  is 
ab.sent  on  oflBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  is  necessarily  absent  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is 
absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  the  Senators  fror*  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole  and  Mr.  Pearson),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  and 
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the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  .  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 


[No.  6  Leg.) 

YEAS— 37 

Aiken 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Javlts 

Pell 

Bayh 

Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Beall 

Mansfield 

Ribicoff 

Boggs 

Mathias 

Schwelker 

Brooke 

McGee 

Scott 

Burdlck 

McGovern 

Stafford 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Metcalf 

Stevens 

Case 

Mondale 

Symington 

Cranston 

Montoya 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Muskle 

Williams 

Fong 

Nelson 

Hart 

Packwood 
NAYS— 39 

Allen 

Dominick 

Long 

Allott 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Baker 

Ellender 

Miller 

Bellmon 

Ervln 

Roth 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Saxbe 

Bentsen 

Gambrell 

Smith 

Byrd,  Va. 

Goldwater 

Spong 

Cannon 

Gurney 

Stennls 

Chiles 

Hansen 

Talmadge 

Church 

Holllngs 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Hruska 

Tower 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Welcker 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Young 

NOT  VO'l'lNCS — 24 

Bible 

Harris 

Moss 

Brock 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Buckley 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Cooper 

Hughes 

Percy 

Dole 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Fulbrlght 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Gravel 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Griffin 

McIntyre 

Taft 

So  Mr.  Williams'  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  CHURCH  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  the  January  24,  1972,  Con- 
gressional Record,  at  page  951,  indi- 
cates that  I  voted  "nay"  on  the  Williams 
motion  to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider 
the  Dominick  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  voted  "yea"  on  the 
motion  to  table,  and  I  ask  that  the  per- 
manent Record  and  Journal  be  changed 
accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick)  was  defeated. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke).  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson), 


the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntyre),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre), the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  is 
absent  on  oflficial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  is  necessarily  absent  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is 
absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  ,  the  Senators  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole  and  Mr.  Pearson),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft).  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  40. 
nays  39,  as  follows: 


[No.  7  Leg.] 

YEAS — 40 

Allen 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Allott 

Ellender 

Miller 

Baker 

Ervin 

Roth 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

Saxbe 

Bennett 

Fulbrlght 

Smith 

Bentsen 

GambreU 

Spong 

Bible 

Goldwater 

Stennls 

Byrd.  Va. 

Gurney 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Chiles 

Holllngs 

Tower 

Cook 

Hruska 

Welcker 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Young 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Dominick 

Long 

NAYS— 39 

Aiken 

Harris 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Beall 

Javits 

Pell 

Boggs 

Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Mansfield 

Ribicoff 

Burdlck 

Mathias 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

McGee 

Scott 

Case 

McGovern 

Stafford 

Church 

Metcalf 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Mondale 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

Tunney 

Pong 

Muskle 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING— 21 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Mundt 

Buckley 

Hughes 

Pearson 

Cooper 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Dole 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Gravel 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Grlflln 

McIntyre 

Stevenson 

Hartke 

Moss 

Taft 

So  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  Dominick  amendment  was 
rejected  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  13  and  14,  strike  out  the 
words  "or  m  the  Courts  of  Appeals." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate 
on  the  amendment  is  limited  to  30  min- 
utes. The  Senator  from  New  York  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  inquiry,  if  the  Senator  from  New 
York  does  not  mind.  I  am  just  trying  to 
find  out  if  this  is  an  amendment  to  my 
amendment,  or  an  amendment  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  an  amendment  to 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  state  his  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  strikes  that  part  of  the  bill 
which  Is  found  between  page  38,  line  7. 
and  page  50.  line  7,  are  amendments  iri 
order  to  the  part  of  the  bill  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  stricken  by  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  answer 
to  the  Senator's  inquiry,  such  amend- 
ments are  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  be  privileged  to 
amend  such  parts  of  the  bill  as  are 
stricken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  can  amend  those 
parts  of  the  bill  that  are  proposed  to  be 
stricken  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  the  same  time  lim- 
itations would  apply.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minutes  would  apply. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  directed  only  to  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, and  it  would  propose  to  qualify  the 
attorneys  for  the  Commission  to  conduct 
litigations  in  the  courts  of  appeals  as 
well  as  the  district  courts. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  have  enough 
Senators  in  the  Chamber,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  the  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  propose  to  allow  the 
attorneys  for  the  Commission  to  appear 
in  the  courts  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States  in  respect  of  the  scheme  of  en- 
forcement which  the  amendment  seeks 
to  put  into  effect,  rather  than  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  would  limit  the  Attor- 
ney General's  authority  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  authority  of  the 
commission  in  that  case  would  pretty  well 
go  along  with  the  authority  given  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  which 
is  probably  a  fair  model  of  this  kind  of 
cease  and  desist  order  enforcement  or 
court  enforcement  which  succeeds  it.  and 
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would  give  the  agency  itself  greater  con- 
trol over  the  litigations  to  which,  in  the 
final  analysis,  this  amendment  would 
confine  it. 

I  might  say,  also,  that  I  am  advised 
that  the  Department  of  Labor,  in  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  presents  a 
direct  analogy  to  this  situation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  well  known  that  I 
favor  the  cease  and  desist  procedure 
which  is  contained  in  the  basic  measure 
before  the  Senate  and  which  this  amend- 
ment seeks  to  overturn,  and  which  has 
now  been  reconsidered. 

If  we  are  going  to  go  into  the  court 
proceedings,  it  strikes  me  that  one  thing 
is  very  interesting.  The  argument  was 
made  that  the  agency — to  wit,  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission — 
would  have  to  hire  a  hundred  lawyers, 
or  some  such  number,  if  it  sought  to  do 
everything  it  is  required  to  do  under  our 
bill.  With  the  enormous  amount  of  litiga- 
tion which  is  going  to  descend  upon  the 
Federal  courts  of  the  United  States,  every 
word  which  is  uttered  about  the  backlog 
of  the  agency  immediately  proliferates 
the  burden  upon  the  courts;  because  if 
the  recourse  of  the  agency  is  going  to  be 
to  the  courts,  then  one  must  expect  that 
if  it  is  going  to  have  any  teeth  so  that 
it  can  bring  about  conciliation  and  com- 
promise in  respect  of  the  many  com- 
plaints which  might  be  brought  in  to  the 
Commission,  it  would  have  to  engage  in 
an  enormous  number  of  litigations. 

Talk  about  vexation.  That  has  been  the 
main  argument  made  on  this  whole  prop- 
osition. The  vexation  and  the  expense 
which  respondents  will  go  to  in  the  thou- 
sands of  cases  which  the  Commission  has 
will  be  absolutely  unbelievable  if  this 
tremendous  burden  of  literally  thousands 
of  cases  is  thrown  upon  the  courts.  As  we 
argued  earlier,  the  idea  of  getting  con- 
ciliation because  there  is  a  stop  sign,  a 
terminal  point,  at  the  end  of  the  road, 
so  far  as  this  particular  commission's  ac- 
tivities are  concerned,  will  not  be  present, 
thereby,  in  my  judgment,  making  the  job 
more  difficult  for  the  Commission  and 
more  difficult  for  the  respondents.  Pro- 
ceedings before  the  Commission  in  one 
place  and  under  rules  of  procedure  which 
even  accommodate  appearances  in  person 
will  hardly  be  as  costly  as  proceedings  in 
the  courts.  Yet,  this  is  the  only  recourse 
the  Commission  would  have  under  the 
amendment. 

So  far  as  the  practice  of  the  various 
commissions  is  concerned,  there  is  a  very 
good  reason  why  the  cease  and  desist  au- 
thority has  been  granted  to  so  many  of 
these  commissions,  and  that  reason  Is 
precisely  why  we  who  feel  as  we  do  are 
resisting  this  particular  amendment  so 
strongly.  These  commissions,  after  all, 
are,  in  a  sense,  tribunals  for  administra- 
tive purposes,  designed  to  do  a  particular 
job  with  a  particular  kind  of  expertise 
and  with  the  great  desirability  of  trying 
to  curtail  the  difficulties  surroimding  that 
job  by  proceedings  which  are,  as  it  were, 
inhouse.  This  does  not  mean  any  lack 
of  protection  so  far  as  concerns  equal  op- 
portimity  to  be  heard  and  to  have  wit- 
nesses, and  so  forth — the  due  process 
which  is  required  in  these  cases:  but  it 
does  mean  a  far  greater  informality  of 
procedure  and  a  far  less  expensive  pro- 
cedure than  is  provided  for  by  the  courts. 


I  might  point  out,  too,  that  under  an 
axnendment  which  I  sponsored,  we  have 
the  provision  for  the  appointment  of  four 
additional  commissions,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  President,  should  the  burden  of 
work  which  is  involved  require  it;  and 
that  also  goes  to  facilitating  and  making 
it  possible  for  the  Commission  to  do  its 
work  within  the  cease  and  desist  context. 

So,  in  my  judgment,  if  we  are  going  to 
go  the  court  route — the  Senate  has  not 
decided  that  yet.  but  it  will,  with  respect 
to  the  amendment  which  is  now  again 
before  the  Senate — that  court  route 
should  at  least  be  within  the  control  of 
lawyers,  at  least  until  it  gets  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  where  there  are  problems 
of  basic  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Solicitor 
General  for  all  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  certainly  in  the  ap- 
pellate courts  it  should  continue  to  be 
within  the  control  of  the  Commis- 
sion's own  lawyers,  so  that  some  unity 
of  approach,  some  coordination  of  their 
efforts,  in  respect  of  all  these  cases 
may  be  effected. 

The  interesting  thing  about  those  who 
argue  against  the  cease  and  desist  power 
is  that  I  really  believe  it  is  going  to  be  to 
their  very  serious  detriment.  I  believe 
that  by  giving  a  power  to  the  Commission 
with  no  alternative  whatever  to  institute 
suits,  they  are  going  to  make  it  much 
stiffer  and  much  more  expensive  for 
themselves,  with  less  certainty — £ind  the 
businessman  is  always  looking  for  cer- 
tainty— in  the  way  of  decision,  because  of 
the  great  diversity  of  the  views  of  judges, 
the  very  different  constructions  of  the 
law  which  are  received  in  various  courts, 
with  no  settlement  of  the  law  in  a  final 
way  imtil  it  actually  is  in  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  for  final  determination. 

I  cannot  see  how  the  path  to  efficiency, 
administrative  decisiveness,  or  any  of  the 
other  aspects  of  this  matter  will  be  easier 
if  the  recourse  is  to  litigation  instead  of 
to  the  likelihood — because  that  has  been 
the  record  of  all  these  agencies — that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  cases  will  be 
settled,  compromised,  conciliated,  or 
agreed  upon  by  cease  and  desist  orders 
entered,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case. 
For  example,  we  have  the  NLRB  which 
has  shown  an  extraordinary  basis  for 
that,  all  of  which  is  designed  to  bring  the 
procedure  within  manageable  boimds  in 
time  and  in  due  course.  I  hope  very  much, 
therefore,  that  the  Senate — I  shall  have 
quite  a  few  of  these  amendments  which 
will  go  both  to  this  amendment  and  to 
parts  of  the  bill  which  is  sought  to  be 
stricken  itself — will  look  favorably  on  this 
amendment  and  at  least 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall).  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  How  much  time  has  ex- 
pired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JAVns.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
recognized? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  the 
floor  to  me?  I  should  like  to  find  out 
what  happens  when  presumably  Senators 
are  trying  to  amend  my  amendment  and 
I  do  not  even  have  any  time,  as  it  is  under 
the  control  either  of  the  manager  of  the 
bill  or  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
agreement  entered  into  provided  for  time 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  manager 
of  the  bill  and  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  then  ask  the 
manager  of  the  bill  and  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  if  they  would  allocate  to  me 
some  time — a  couple  of  minutes  periodi- 
cally is  all  I  need. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  that 
I  fully  intend  to  offer  and  suggest  that 
some  of  the  time  that  I  control  be  used 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  if  he  so 
desires.  I  happen  to  be  in  a  position 
where  I  do  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  so 
that,  if  anyone  opposed  should  have  the 
time  imder  the  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest, it  is  not  provided  for,  is  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Time  has  not  been  pro- 
vided for  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  time  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  time 
granted  is  not  yielded  back. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  suggest  that 
a  far  more  equitable  way  would  be  to 
allow  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  as  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  which  is  under 
discussion  and  which  is  being  amended, 
to  take  time  in  opposition  to  any  amend- 
ments that  may  be  offered  to  it,  and  that 
there  would  be  a  unanimous -consent  re- 
quest to  supplant  the  other  one. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Perhaps  that  could  be 
worked  out  with  another  one,  say,  strik- 
ing the  time  limitation  on  amendments. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  not  agree  to 
that. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  think  that  the  Senator  makes  a  proper 
condition.  I  thoroughly  agree  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
should  have  time  and  should  not  have 
the  privilege  of  jrielding  it  back,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  eminently  fair 

I  am  sure  that  the  manager  of  the  bill 
would  gladly  assign  to  the  Senator  who 
wishes  to  defend  the  amendment — to  wit, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
nick)— and  anyone  he  might  suggest, 
half  the  time,  as  a  pragmatic  thing.  That 
would  be  better  and  fairer  to  us,  consider- 
ing the  circumstances. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  was  to  be  the 
offer  on  this  amendment.  Until  we  might 
work  out  other  settlements,  I  would  offer 
that  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado;  that 
is,  my  time  on  this  amendment,  with  the 
understanding  that  it  be  used  in  debate 
and  not  shielded  back. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  5  minutes  for  the  purpose  of 
making  some  parliamentary  inquiries 
and  asking  a  question  or  two  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry first,  if  I  may,  then. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  How  much  time  Is 
there  on  amendments  to  the  amendment 
No.  611  now  pending?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minutes  for  each  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Fifteen  minutes  per 
side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Per  side. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  there  is  only  one 
side,  then  only  15  minutes;  is  that 
correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  divided  15  minutes  to  the  mover  of 
the  amendment  and  15  minutes  to  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  (Mr.  Williams),  without  a 
proviso  as  to  which  side  of  the  question 
they  may  be. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  that  on  future 
unanimous-consent  requests  we  make, 
then,  we  had  better  make  a  provision  in 
there  that  someone  is  entitled  to  speak 
against  an  amendment,  instead  of  just 
the  30  minutes.  Is  that  in  order  as  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  have  to  draw  a  conclusion  from 
that,  which  it  is  not  competent  to  draw. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
yield,  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to. the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent,  in  fair- 
ness to  Senators  who  may  wish  to  op- 
pose an  amendment  in  the  second  de- 
gree, that  after  the  pending  amendment 
is  disposed  of,  time  on  any  additional 
amendments  in  the  second  degree  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  of 
such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  except 
when  the  manager  of  the  bill  favors  such 
an  amendment,  in  which  case  the  time 
in  opposition  to  any  amendment  in  the 
second  degree  would  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  minority  leader  or  his  des- 
ignee. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  be 
frank  with  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  us,  with 
the  circumstances  which  have  developed 
where  evei-y  legitimate  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  rules,  for  us  to  waive 
the  rules.  This  imanimous-consent  agree- 
ment conflned  us  to  20  minutes  on 
the  motion  to  reccnsider.  We  had  to 
abide  by  the  rules  and  time  was  prompt- 
ly yielded  back  on  the  side  of  the  mover. 
What  the  Senator  is  asking  us  to  do,  if 
we  agree,  is  to  bobtail  every  30 -minute 
debate  into  a  15-minute  debate. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
V/iLLiAMs)  will  allow  half  the  time  to 
the  opponents  of  whatever  amendments 
I,  or  he.  or  any  other  Senator  might 
make.  If  that  time  is  granted  under 
unanimous  consent,  it  can  be  yielded 
back.  That  is  something  we  do  not  want. 
So  that  I  would  ask  the  Senator,  in  all 
fairness,  whether  he  could  not  amend 
the  request  to  provide  for  that,  by  pro- 
viding that  the  time  may  not  be  yielded 


back  except  by  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  so  amend  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  DOMINICiK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — ^just  a  min- 
ute— if  we  have  the  right  to  be  in  op- 
position  to  the  amendment,  I  think  we 
would  have  the  right,  then,  to  do  what- 
ever we  wanted  with  that  time,  yield  it 
up  or  yield  it  back.  I  do  not  see  that  we 
should  be  penalized  if  we  wanted  to  yield 
it  back.  Then  the  other  side  gets  an  ex- 
tra 15  minutes. 

I  have  cooperated  here  before.  The 
Senator  from  New  York,  In  one  of  the 
other  debates  before  we  adjourned  or  re- 
cessed, I  remember  that  I  took  about  20 
minutes  and  he  took  about  an  hour  and 
20  minutes,  because  that  was  the  amount 
of  time  he  requested. 

Similarly,  I  remember  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  did  the  same  thing 
in  reverse,  giving  us  an  hour  and  he  took 
only  15  minutes;  so  that  this  has  been 
worked  out  before,  where  we  have  an 
amendment  being  offered  to  which  some- 
one may  be  in  objection.  I  would  think 
that  the  share  of  the  time  should  be 
allocated  to  the  person  suggesting  the 
amendment  and  he  should  be  able  to  do 
whatever  he  v/ants  to  do  with  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as 
modified,  I  would  have  to  object,  because 
at  this  point  It  does  not  do  me  any  good. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  interest  of  fairness  to  those 
who  oppose  an  amendment  in  the  sec- 
ond degree,  I  repeat  my  unanimous  con- 
sent request 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  a  suggestion. 
I  would  suggest  that  we  let  this  partic- 
ular amendment  stand  and  let  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
allow  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  without  the 
right  of  yielding  back  the  time,  and  then, 
if  he  will  be  kind  enough  to  reconsider, 
asking  imanimous  consent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
5  minutes  which  have  just  been  con- 
sumed in  discussing  this  point  not  be 
charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  was 
my  thought  that  I  had  exempted  the 
pending  amendment  from  my  request.  If 
I  did  not,  I  would  like  to  do  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor  

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  withhold  that. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  then  yield 
me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator has  5  minutes  under  the  previ- 
ous  

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  rise  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  and /or  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York — probably  both — 
whether  they  anticipate  having  a  large 
number  of  amendments  to  this,  so  that 
it  will  be  improbable  that  we  will  get  to 
a  vote  on  my  amendment  tonight. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  As  I  indicated  in- 
formally to  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
I  had  withheld  some  of  the  amendments 
I  had,  as  I  wanted  to  get  to  a  final  deci- 
sion on  the  amendment;  but  now  that 
it  is  reconsidered,  I  have  several  that  I 
now  have  an  opportunity  to  bring  up  and 
I  feel  that  I  will  be  bringing  up.  So  that 
it  is  unlikely  that  we  will  come  to  a  final 
vote  on  the  Senator's  amendment  this 
evening. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  New  York  if  he  has  a 
number  of  other  amendments. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  have  quite  a  few  amend- 
ments, both  to  the  amendment  and  to 
the  part  which  is  sought  to  be  stricken. 
I  feel  that  it  is  important  to  bring  them 
up. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  light  of  the  Sen- 
ator's statement  then  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion that  it  is  always  nice  to  let  people 
know  ahead  of  time  when  we  are  to  vote, 
am  I  correct  in  anticipating  that  we  will 
not  vote  before  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning  on  the  merits  of  amendment 
No.  611? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  cannot  control  that  at 
all.  The  Senator  controlling  that  is  on 
the  aisle.  I  have  a  good  many  other 
amendments,  and  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  also  does. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  of  my  5  minutes  do  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  be  very  long.  This  is  a  very  simple 
amendment.  What  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  saying  is  that  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Justice  Department 
should  not  be  entitled  to  appear  on  be- 
half of  the  Commission  in  the  course  of 
an  appeal. 

It  strikes  me  that  this  is  going  pretty 
far  when  we  put  a  provision  in  legisla- 
tion that  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
not  entitled  to  appear  on  behalf  of  the 
Commission  on  an  appeal.  For  that  rea- 
son. I  am  opposed  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator cannot  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  under  the  precedents  if  the  Sen- 
ator has  only  a  little  time  remaining, 
except  by  unanimous  consent,  until  he 
yields  the  time  back. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twelve 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  committee  staff  people 
be  cleared  from  the  well. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
of  the  12  minutes  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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ator  from  New  York  has  5  minutes,  and 
7  minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

The  Senators  could  yield  back  their 
time  and  then  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorimi. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  that.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VICE  PRESIDENTIAL 
APPOINTMENTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall)  .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  appoints  the  following  Sena- 
tors to  participate  in  the  United  Nations 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the 
Seabed  and  the  Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the 
Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction  to  be  held 
in  New  York.  N.Y.,  February  23-March 
31,  1972:  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
<Mr.  Pell>  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case). 


EQUAL   EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2515).  a  bill  to 
further  promote  equal  employment  op- 
portunities for  American  workers 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question  there  is  no  time  for  debate.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote, 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft).  U  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  I 
have  already  voted  "nay."  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  Gravel >,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke".  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes  >,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soN),  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIn'tyrei,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Ran'dolph).  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  iMr.  Sparkmani,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  iMr.  Stevenson)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votmg,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Graved,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson  I .  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnoson  )  would  each  vote  "yea." 


Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  is  necessarily  absent  to  attend 
the  fimeral  of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is 
absent  because  of  illness  In  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  the  Senators  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole  and  Mr.  Pearson),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  would  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  has  been  previously  an- 
noimced. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

[No.  8  Leg.) 
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Aiken 

Bayh 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Fong 

Fulbright 

Harris 

Hart 

Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Bvrci.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Chiles 


Inouye 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McGee 

McGovern 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

NAYS— 37 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dominick 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Gambrell 

Gurney 

Hansen 

HoUings 

Hruska 

Jordan.  N.C. 


Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Riblcoff 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symington 

Tunney 

Williams 


Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

McClellan 

Roth 

Smith 

Spong 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Young 


PRESENT  AND   GIVING   A   LIVE   PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Welcker,  against. 
NOT  VOTING— 22 


Brock 

Buckley 

Cooper 

Dole 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Hartke 


Hatfield 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Magnuson 

Mclntyre 

Moss 

Mundt 


Pearson 

Percy 

Randolph 

Sparkman 

Stevenson 

Taft 


So  Mr.  Javixs'  amendment  to  Mr.  Dom- 
inick's  amendment  <No.  611)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ofifer  an 
amendment  to  the  Dominick  amend- 
ment. 


THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  to  the  Dominick  amendment 
as  follows:  "On  page  5,  strike  out  line 
24." 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment.  It  would 
strike  that  part  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  which  relates  to 
pages  65,  lines  23  and  24,  of  the  bUl 
If  Senators  will  refer  to  that  particu- 
lar section,  they  will  find  that  page  65, 
lines  23  and  24,  applies  the  provisions  of 
another  section  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  Act,  to  wit,  706  (q) 
through  (w),  to  civil  actions  brought  by 
Federal  Government  employees  under 
the  equal  employment  opportunity  pro- 
tections of  the  law.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  proposes  to 
strike  that  out.  Sections  706(q)  through 
706(  w)  will  no  longer  apply  if  the  amend- 
ment should  pass  unamended. 

If  you  refer  to  those  provisions,  insofar 
as  they  are  applicable,  you  find  that  the 
main  point  is  that  where  the  complain- 
ant IS  sumg  in  court,  you  have  arrived 
at  the  stage  of  the  proceeding  where  he 
has  that  remedy,  and  in  such  circum- 
stances as  the  court  may  deem  just,  the 
court  may  appoint  an  attorney  for  the 
complainant  and  authorize  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action  without  the 
payment  of  fees,  costs,  or  security. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  very  important 
right  for  the  individual,  just  as  it  is  a 
very  important  right  for  a  Government 
employee,  for  the  individuals  involved 
are  not,  in  the  main,  high  salaried,  in 
that  those  who  would  be  likely  to  sue  in 
these  equal  employment  opportunity 
cases  are  fairly  modest  people. 

So  I  see  no  reason,  Mr.  President,  why 
in  the  one  case,  to  wit,  that  of  the  nor- 
mal complainant  who  is  not  a  Govern- 
ment employee  with  a  remedy  in  court, 
that  complainant  shall  be  the  benefi- 
ciary of  a  court-appointed  lawyer,  and 
not  have  to  pay  these  costs  or  securities, 
and  why  this  provision  should  be  stricken 
out  when  it  comes  to  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment employee  who  has  to  sue  and  is  also 
a  person,  because  that  is  the  generality 
of  the  cases,  of  modest  means. 

So  the  motion  which  I  make  is  to  strike 
out  the  provision  of  the  Dominick 
amendment  which  would  withdraw  that 
opportunity  from  a  Government  em- 
ployee. I  do  not  see  how  we  can  very  well 
make  that  distinction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  again,  this 
amendment  goes  to  the  effort  to  phase 
the  Dominick  amendment — and  we  will 
be  doing  that,  I  think,  for  a  little  while— 
to  whatever  the  Senate  may  wish  to  do 
in  respect  of  exercising  its  will,  but  to 
fashion  it  so  that  at  least  when  it  is 
presented  to  the  Senate  finally,  as  it  now 
will  be,  it  will  be  a  fair  and  balanced 
proposition.  If  the  complainant  is  going 
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to  have  nothing  but  a  remedy  in  court, 
at  least  let  us  lock  that  up  in  the  best 
way  we  can,  and  that  is  the  point  of  this 
amendment,  as  it  was  of  the  preceding 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  one  other  thing  which 
I  think  is  important  in  this  regard:  We 
have  now  learned  through  hard  experi- 
ence the  critical  mass  which  is  involved 
in  the  choice  of  a  lawyer.  It  is  interesting 
to  me  that  one  of  the  things  we  have 
learned  about  the  poor  is  that  they  value 
dignity  even  over  and  above  money  and 
what  one  would  think  superficially  would 
alleviate  their  immediate  distress.  We 
have  found — this  goes  for  Senator  Domi- 
nick and  myself,  both  of  us  are  rather 
senior  on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  well  as  Senator  Wil- 
liams and  others— that  one  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  our  antipoverty  pro- 
gram is  the  legal  services  program. 

It  is  true  that  Members  have  various 
complaints  about  it,  and  we  are  trying  to 
deal  with  those,  but  essentially  the  idea 
that  a  poor  man  can  have  a  lawyer,  too 
is  an  extremely  attractive  proposition  to 
him,  and  this  amendment  which  I  have 
offered  is  offered  very  much  in  that  same 
spirit,  that  as  we  are  going  to  what  we 
can  to  get  legal  service  for  the  complain-' 
ant  who  is  not  a  Government  employee, 
let  us  at  least  do  our  utmost  to  lay  on 
with  an  even  hand  as  far  as  the  com- 
plainant who  is  a  Government  employee 
is  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  like  to  have 
some  of  the  time  that  I  have  allotted 
to  me? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  shall  in  a  moment, 
but  not  just  right  away. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
it  is  evident  that  we  are  not  going  to 
make  much  more  progress  this  evening 
on  the  pending  legislation,  the  EEOC 
measure.  There  have  been  some  indica- 
tions that  some  Members  wanted  the 
vote  put  off  on  the  pending  amendment 
until  Wednesday.  Frankly,  I  think  that 
to  do  so  would  be  a  disservice  to  the 
Senate,  and  very  likely  a  disservice  to  the 
very  important  legislation  under  consid- 
eration. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  that  we  have  been  on  the  present 
legislation  almost  a  week.  The  end  is 
not  in  sight.  The  President  sent  up  an- 
other very  important  piece  of  legislation 
which  was  introduced  by  request  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood).  It  is 
my  understanding  that  hearings  may  get 
underway  on  the  legislation— involving 
the  west  coast  dock  situation — around 
the  middle  of  the  week,  and  if  legislation 
Is  reported  out.  it  will  receive  expeditious 
consideration. 

Then  we  have  a  higher  education  bill, 
which  is  going  to  take  some  time  because 
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of  the  busing  question  inherent  therein 
Very  likely  we  will  have  the  foreign  aid 
appropriation  bill,  which  will  also  be 
contentious.  Then  around  the  middle  of 
next  month,  hopefully,  though  not  at  the 
rate  we  are  going,  we  will  have  an  equal 
rights  for  women  amendment,  and  in  the 
meantime  we  will  have  4  or  5  days  off  for 
the  Lincoln  recess. 

Then  we  have  the  voter  registration 
bill  to  consider  and  H.R.  1 — welfare  re- 
form and  social  security — ^both  likewise 
contentious.  We  have  a  farm  bill,  the 
Smith-Melcher  bill,  on  which  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  held  hearings  this 
morning.  I  am  assuming  that  it  may  be 
reported  out  later  this  week.  It  likewise 
is  a  contentious  piece  of  legislation. 

Then  we  have  war  powers  legislation 
on  the  calendar,  another  foreign  aid 
authorization,  and  very  likely  a  mini- 
mum wage  bill  and  other  items. 

Every  Member  has  received,  or  should 
have  received,  an  outline  as  to  what  the 
recess  schedule  will  be  for  this  year. 
Every  Member  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
in  early  July  there  will  be  a  Democratic 
Convention,  and  that  that  will  take  sev- 
eral weeks,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Fourth  of  July  period  comes  in  between. 
In  the  latter  part  of  August,  there  will 
be  a  Republican  Convention,  and  that 
will  take  at  least  10  days  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  matters  which  will  come 
before  that  meeting. 

Insofar  as  the  attendance  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  concerned,  it  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  Last  week,  after  a  month  off, 
we  had  an  average  of  55  or  56  Senators 
in  attendance.  Today  we  had  a  high  of 
85,  which  now  is  down  to  a  high  of  74 
to  76  or  77;  and  I  assume  that  as  time 
goes  on,  that  number  may  decrease. 

We  have  a  job  to  do,  no  matter  what 
our  outside  interests  may  be.  The  pend- 
ing issue  is  a  very  important  question, 
because  it  deals  with  people  and  their 
rights;  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  which  will  come  before 
the  Senate  this  year  and  it  will  be 
treated  as  such. 

However,  I  would  express  the  hope  to 
my  colleagues  that  they  would  think  this 
matter  through  and  do  what  they  could 
in  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  the  Senate 
and  its  consideration  of  the  legislation 
before  it.  Earlier  I  was  fearful  of  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle.  Now  I  am  up  against  the  fact  that 
we  have  amendments  offered  from  this 
and  that  side  of  the  aisle,  and  it  looks 
like  the  weapons  in  the  hands  of  Sen- 
ators are  being  used,  and  not  discrimi- 
nately  but  indiscriminately,  and  there- 
fore the  reason  for  these  few  brief  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Every  proposal  I 
have  mentioned  today  is  going  to  take 
days  and  days.  There  is  no  easy  item  of 
legislation  to  be  considered  in  the  next 
several  months.  Furthermore,  we  have 
appropriation  bills  to  consider  and  other 
pieces  of  legislation  which  I  have  not 
even  mentioned  at  this  time. 


So  I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  achieve  a  degree 
of  cooperation  between  those  who  are 
opposed  to  and  those  who  are  in  favor 
of  the  bill,  those  who  want  to  offer 
amendments,  to  the  extent  that  it  might 
be  possible  not  to  waste  the  time  of  the 
Senate,  as  we  are  today,  but  to  arrive 
at  a  solution  which  would  perhaps  call 
for  a  vote  at  a  time  certain  tomorrow 
afternoon  on  the  pending  business 
Everyone  knows  what  it  is;  it  is  the 
Etominick  sunendment. 

A  great  deal  of  maneuvering  has  been 
gomg  on  on  both  sides,  and  that  maneu- 
vering is  aU  legal;  but  it  does  not  help 
the  Senate  to  be  stymied  this  early  in  the 
session  vrith  this  type  of  schedule  con- 
fronting us. 

Therefore,  without  consulting  anyone, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  the  Dominick  amendment  occur  at  3 
o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  should  like  to 
consult  Senator  Williams  on  this  sub- 
ject—how does  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana expect  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
deal  with  the  amendments  to  the  Dom- 
inick amendment?  A  number  of  things  in 
the  Dominick  amendment  really  deserve 
correction — for  all  we  know,  it  may  be 
adopted — and  therefore  it  has  concen- 
trated our  attention  upon  it. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
amendment  I  am  now  proposing  is  by 
any  means  frivolous.  It  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter and  really  affects  the  rights  which 
will  remain  in  the  individual  when,  as, 
and  if  this  amendment  is  dealt  with. 

Personally,  I  am  thoroughly  sympa- 
thetic to  the  Senator,  and  I  wish  to  co- 
operate with  him.  He  knows  me  very  well 
in  that  respect.  I  should  like  to  coincide 
with  his  view.  Will  he  give  us  an  idea  as 
to  how  we  can  deal  with  these  amend- 
ments to  the  Dominick  amendment  with- 
in the  time  bracket  he  has  mentioned? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  suggest  that 
no  further  amendments  be  offered  this 
afternoon.  I  would  suggest  that  we  re- 
turn, if  possible,  to  the  vote  on  the  Dom- 
inick amendment  immediately  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  business  to- 
morrow and  that  the  time  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished sponsor  of  the  amendment, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
inick ) . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  still  ask 
the  question.  We  do  not  want  to  shut  off 
amendments  to  the  Dominick  amend- 
ment. How  will  we  accommodate  those 
amendments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  state  that  it 
is  my  imderstanding  that  the  purpose  of 
those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  Dominick 
amendment  is  to  achieve  another  vote  on 
that  amendment,  in  the  hope  that  this 
time  it  will  carry.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, also,  that  those  who  are  opposed  to 
the  Dominick  amendment  are  offering 
amendments  at  this  time  not  for  the 
purpose  so  much  of  strengthening  that 
amendment  but  for  the  purpose — at  least 
in  part — of  delajring  long  enough  so  that 
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the  troops  can  be  gathered  here  in  force 
to  vote  on  the  amendment  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  the  Senator  3 
minutes  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  come  to  examine 
the  amendment  carefully,  we  do  find  a 
good  many  things  in  it  that  need  to  be 
changed.  I  would  suggest  for  considera- 
tion the  possibility  that  we  might  have 
the  opportunity  to  amend  the  Dominick 
amendment  through  tomorrow  and  vote 
the  first  thing  on  Wednesday.  Would  that 
possibly  be  agreeable  to  the  majority 
leader? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  hope  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor would  reassess  tiis  position  and 
recognize,  as  I  am  sure  he  must,  the 
difBculties  which  confront  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate this  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  all 
my  years  in  the  Senate — and  this  is  my 
20th  year — I  have  never  seen  such  an 
arduous  schedule  in  outline  confronting 
this  body  at  this  time.  On  top  of  that,  we 
have  the  two  conventions.  Unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  bring  order  out  of  the 
difficult  situation  which  confronts  us  and 
all  Senators  work  together,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  frankly,  I  think  we  are  going 
to  be  in  a  hell  of  a  mess. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  respect- 
fully suggest  to  the  majority  leader  that 
we  have  a  brief  quonmi  call  so  that  I  can 
confer  with  Senator  Williams.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  con- 
sumed in  the  quorum  call  be  charged  to 
my  time  and  that  of  Senator  Williams. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris). Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  1  minute  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  for  the 
record  that  this  particular  amendment 
language  was  included,  as  the  specific 
provisions  of  the  bill  deal  only  with 
Federal  employees  for  whom  we  had  a 
different  procedure.  They  go  through 
their  own  agencies  and  then  they  have 
the  right  as  a  Federal  employee  to  go  to 
the  civil  service  board  or  to  go  through 
the  Federal  court  system.  The  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  language  was  included 
because  the  language  to  be  struck  was 
thought  to  be  inappropriate  to  the  spe- 


cialized grievance  procedures  adopted  in 
committee  for  Federal  employees.  A 
closer  reading  of  sec.  706(g)  through  (w) 
does  indicate  that  language  for  provid- 
ing attorney's  fees  and  waiving  court 
costs  are  applicable. 

Therefore,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
Senator's  amendment,  and  if  he  would 
want  to  withdraw  his  yea  and  nay  re- 
guest,  that  would  be  fine  with  me,  and 
we  can  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  just  so 
that  I  am  aware  of  the  situation,  I  hope 
that  any  other  Senator  who  does  not 
agree  with  that  procedure  will  let  me 
know  because  I  want  to  request  that  the 
majority  leader  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  vacate  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unaxiimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  REMAINDER  OF 
THE   92D   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  the  sched- 
ule confronting  the  Senate  early  in  this 
session  and  for  some  months  ahead,  and 
not  necessarily  in  this  order,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  The  pending  legislation,  which 
is  the  Equal  Opportunity  Act. 

Second.  Strike  legislation  having  to  do 
with  the  west  coast  strike  pursuant  to  the 
President's  request. 

Third.  Higher  education. 

Fourth.  Foreign  aid  appropriation. 

Fifth.  Equal  rights  for  women. 

Sixth.  H.R.  1. 

Seventh.  Voter  registration. 
Eighth.  H.R.  1163,  the  Smith-Melcher 
farm  bill. 

Ninth.  War  powers  legislation — now 
on  the  calendar,  reported  unanimously 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Tenth.  The  Minimum  Wage  Act. 

Eleventh.  A  new  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion measure. 

Mr.  President,  in  between,  Senators 
will  have  3  or  4  days  ofif  on  Lincoln's 
birthday.  Then  we  will  have  a  few  days 
off  over  Memorial  Day.  There  is  a  brief 
Easter  recess.  Then  we  have  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  with  about  17  days  off 
because  of  the  Fourth  of  July  coming  in 
there.  Then  we  have  the  Republican 
Convention  in  late  August. 

Then  we  have  an  election  in  Novem- 
ber. Someone  will  be  elected  President 
at  that  time. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would  be 
aware  of  this  schedule  which  does  not 
Just  confront  only  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders.  It  confronts  all  of  us. 

Remember  the  kind  of  attendance  we 
had  last  week.  After  a  month's  rest,  there 
were  55  to  56  Senators  on  the  average 
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here.  Today  we  hit  a  high  of  85  Sena- 
tors. Now  it  is  down  to  about  76  or  77. 1 
do  not  know  where  it  will  be  in  the  next 
weeks,  but  it  is  my  intention  to  do  all  I 
can.  in  conjunction  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  to  try  to  push 
thi^  legislation. 

fiut,  Mr.  President,  let  me  tell  you 
straight  out,  that  we  cannot  do  it  alone. 
If  Senators  do  not  cooperate,  then  the 
Senate  will  look  pretty  bad  and  the 
Members  of  this  body  will  be  responsible 
for  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  to  the  Senate  that  I  am  going  "all 
out"  to  try  to  get  every  regular  appro- 
priation bill — 14 — enacted  before  June 
30.  I  think  that  is  possible,  if  only  we 
will  work  together.  If  any  bill  that  needs 
authorization  is  not  before  the  Senate 
by  June  30,  that  appropriation  will  be 
considered  in  a  subsequent  supplemental 
bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
brought  up  the  fact  that  we  have  14  ap- 
propriation bills  to  consider  before  the 
Democratic  Convention  the  first  part  of 
this  coming  July. 

That  only  emphasizes  the  tremendous 
schedule — the  difficult  legislation — which 
faces  the  Senate  this  year.  Insofar  as  it 
is  possible,  it  calls  for  the  attendance  in 
this  Chamber  of  all  Senators,  at  all  times, 
this  year. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OP 
1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2515)  a  bill  to 
further  promote  equal  emplosmient  op- 
portunities for  American  workers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  further  votes  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris).  The  Chair  would  make  inquiry 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader.  The 
Parliamentarian  has  informed  the  Chair 
that  there  was  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. Has  that  been  withdrawn? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Whatever  it  was,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered.  The  request 
was  to  vote  at  3  p.m. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
•  Harris).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  appoints  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  as  an  al- 
ternate to  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  the  Human  Environment  to  be 
held  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  June  6-16, 
1972. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  11 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  11 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Subsequently,  this  order  was  changed 
to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  convene  at 
12  o'clcxjk  noon  tomorrow.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  I  understand  it,  no  debate  is 
in  order  at  this  time  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  now 
pending,  all  time  has  expired.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellen- 
der)  may  speak  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  1973  BUDGET 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1973  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President 
today.  The  budget  indicates  total  out- 
lays of  $246.3  billion,  with  estimated  re- 
ceipts at  $220.8  billion,  for  a  total  def- 
icit in  fiscal  year  1973  of  $25.5  billion. 
This  is  the  figure  that  will  be  used  by  the 
press  and  other  news  media. 

I  believe  these  figures  are  misleading. 
They  are  incorrect,  because  they  include 
large  surpluses  in  the  trust  fimds  which 
are  used  to  offset  the  actual  deficit  in 
the  administrative  budget,  which  deals 
solely  with  federally  owned  ftmds  and 
Federal  expenditures.  This  misleading 
accounting  practice,  which  was  first 
adopted  in  fiscal  year  1969  by  the  pre- 
vious administration,  is  the  so-called 
unified  budget,  and  it  is  based  on  the 
false  assumption  that  the  surpluses  ac- 
cumulated in  the  various  trust  funds, 
amoimting  to  $10.7  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1973,  can  be  counted  as  revenue  and 
used,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  to  offset 
deficits  in  the  administrative  budget.  It 
actually  serves  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
the  American  people  as  to  the  true  cost 
of  Government. 

The  trust  fimds — such  as  social  secu- 
rity, railroad  retirement,  unemployment 
taxes,  and  other — do  not  belong  to  the 
Federal  Government.  These  funds  rep- 
resent collections  from  the  employers 
and  employees.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment acts  solely  as  a  trustee,  and  yet 
these  funds  are  used  to  offset  overspend- 
ing by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  true  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1973,  the 
new  fiscal  year,  is  $36.2  billion.  This  is  the 
administrative  budget  that  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress,  and  when  the 
administration  requests  an  increase  in 
the  limit  on  the  public  debt,  the  figure 
of  $36.2  billion  will  be  used  and  not  the 


alleged  $25.5  billion  hereinabove  indi- 
cated. 

The  budget  receipts  for  the  new  fiscal 
year  1973  are  based  upon  a  gross  national 
product  of  $1,145  billion,  which  would  be 
a  $98  billion  increase  over  the  previous 
year,  the  largest  increase  in  any  single 
year  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  this  increase 
will  be  realized,  that  we  will  have  a  full 
employment  budget  surplus,  and  I  further 
hope  it  can  be  done  through  a  true  growth 
in  the  economy  rather  than  by  increased 
inflation.  However.  I  am  not  optimistic 
based  upon  the  forecasts  made  a  year  ago. 
You  will  recall  that  in  February  a  year 
ago  the  President's  budget  was  based 
upon  a  gross  national  product  of  $1,065 
billion.  When  we  held  our  hearings  last 
year,  I  informed  the  administration  that 
I  was  not  optimistic  about  that  figure.  It 
has  now  been  revised  downward  to  $1,047 
billion,  and  the  amoimt  of  the  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  the  current  fiscal  year,  is 
staggering. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  a  tab- 
ulation which  shows  the  proposals  in  the 
budget — both  unified  and  Federal  fimds 
since  fiscal  year  1969,  the  first  year  of  the 
unified  budget.  It  reads  as  follows: 

UNIFIED    BUDGET,    SURPLUSES'DEFICITS-FISCAL    YEARS 
1969-73 

[Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding;  in  billions  of  dollars) 


Adminis- 

trative 

budget 

or 

Federal 

Trust 

Net 

funds 

funds 

Proposed: 

1969 

-8.0 

-11.6 

+3.6 

1970 

+3.4 

-6.9 

+10.3 

1971 

+1.3 

-7.3 

+8.7 

1972 

-11.6 

-23.1 

+11.5 

1973 

-25.5 

-36.2 

+10.7 

Actual: 

1969 

+3.2 

-5.5 

+8.7 

1970 

-2.8 

-13.1 

+10.3 

1971. 

-23.0 

-29.9 

+6.9 

1972 

'  -38.8 

1  -44.7 

'  +6.0 

>  As  stated  in  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget. 

This  table  shows  that  a  year  ago,  the 
President  indicated  that  for  fiscal  year 
1972  there  would  be  a  deficit  in  the  Fed- 
eral funds  budget  of  $23.1  billion.  Last 
February  and  on  many  occasions,  I  said 
that  I  thought  this  figure  was  low,  and 
that  a  more  realistic  figure  would  be  over 
$30  billion.  A  few  months  ago,  I  said  it 
would  be  $40  billion.  The  administration 
now  estimates  that  the  Federal  funds 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1972  will  total  $44.7 
billion.  This  is  the  largest  deficit  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation  except  for  the  three 
World  War  n  years  of  1943,  1944,  and 
1945. 

Mr.  President,  I  predict  that  by  June 
30,  1973,  we  might  be  faced  with  a  Fed- 
eral funds  budget  deficit  of  at  least  $45 
billion  instead  of  $36.2  billion,  which  is 
the  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
The  admitted  deficit  figures  during  the 

3  years  of  the  Nixon  administration  plus 
what  the  deficit  will  be  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  totals  $123.9  billion  over  the 

4  years  that  Mr.  Nixon  will  have  presided 
as  President. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  page 
19  of  the  special  analyses  of  the  budget, 
which  gives  the  Federal  funds — adminis- 
trative budget — receipts  and  outlays  for 
3  fiscal  years  and  I  also  request  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  page  24  of  the  special  analyses 
which  shows  for  3  fiscal  years  the  receipts 
and  outlays  in  all  of  the  trust  funds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal   Funds 

The  Federal  funds  are  those  which  the 
Government  administers  as  owner  (as  distin- 
guished from  those  administered  in  a  trustee 
or  fiduciary  capacity).  There  are  four  sub- 
groups of  Federal  funds — the  general  fund, 
special  funds,  public  enterprise  funds,  and 
intragowemmental  revolving  and  manage- 
ment funds. 

Trust   F^nds 

The  trust  funds  are  administered  In  a  fi- 
duciary capacity  by  the  Qovernment.  They 
include  one  subgroup,  trust  revolving  funds, 
which,  like  the  public  enterprise  funds,  carry 
on  a  businesslike  cycle  of  operations  and  are 
normally  stated  on  a  net  basis  (outlays  less 
receipts). 

Cash  operations. — Trust  fund  receipts  are 
estimated  at  »83  billion  in  1973,  with  outlays 
planned  at  $73  billion,  as  shown  in  table  B-^. 
The  transactions  of  the  Federal  old-age  and 
survivors  and  disability  Insurance  funds  are 
far  larger  than  any  other  trust  funds. 

TABLE  B-2.  FEDERAL  FUND  RECEIPTS  AND  OUTLAYS 
|ln  millions  of  dollars! 


Description 


1972  1973 

1971  esti-  esti- 

actual         mate         mate 


RECEIPTS  BY  SOURCE 

Individual  income  taxes 86,230  86  500  93  900 

Corporation  income  taxes 26,785  30,100  35700 

Excisetaxes 10,510  9,175  9735 

Estate  and  gilt  taxes 3,735  5  200  4  300 

Customs  duties 2.591  3,210  2  850 

Miscellaneous  receipts 3,934  3,603  4,132 

Total  receipts  Federal 

funds 133.785  137,788  150,617 

OUTUYS  BY  AGENCY 

Legislative  Branch 382  476  503 

TheJudiciary u\  no  igs 

Executive  Office  ol  the  President. .  47  63  71 
Funds  appropriated  to  the 
President: 

Foreign  assistance 2,787  3,097  3.064 

Economic  opportunity 1,485  1051  830 

Other 176  436  387 

Agriculture 8,554  11,609  11,003 

Commerce 1,194  1,289  1,416 

Defense— Military  1 74,551  74,996  75  897 

Defense— Civil 1,367  1,642  1.811 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare...  21,329  26.069  26,445 

Housingand  Urban  Development..  2,890  3.462  4,214 

Interior 269  1.031  -1,179 

Justice 916  1.230  1,476 

Labor 1,791  3.753  3,585 

State 449  526  558 

Transportation 2,8%  2,594  2,541 

Treasury 21,087  24.225  27,839 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 2,275  2,358  2,422 

Environmental  Protection  Agency.  701  1,287  1,541 

General  Services  Adrrunistration..  500  510  110 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration 3,381  3.180  3  191 

Postal  Service    2,183  1,943  1,409 

Veterans  Administration 9,492  10,737  11,631 

Other  independent  agencies 2,807  4,236  4,556 

Allowances  for: 

Pay  raises  (excluding 

Department  of  Defense) 250  775 

(kintingencies 300  500 

Total  outlays  Federal  funds.  163,651  182,519  186,784 
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TABLE  B-6.— OUTLAYS  AND  RECEIPTS  OF  TRUST  FUNDS 
|ln  millions  of  dollars| 
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Outlays 


Receipts 


Description 


Funds  to  whicli  receipts  are  appropriated: 

Federal  old-age  and  survivors  and  disability  insurance  trust  funds. 

Health  insurance  trust  funds. - 

Unemployment  trust  lund..  

Railroad  employees  retirement  funds 

Federal  employees  retirement  funds 

Airport  and  airway  trust  funds 

Highway  trust  funds.  - 

Foreign  military  sales  trust  fund... 

Veterans  life  insurance  funds.. —i 

Other  trust  funds  (nonrevolving). 

Trust  revolving  tunds(table  B-7) 


Subtotal -- 

Intertund  transactions 

Proprietary  receipts  from  the  public. 


1971 

1972 

1973 

1971 

1972 

1973 

actual 

estimate 

estimate 

actual 

estimate 

estimate 

J35. 874 

40, 055 

45.514 

38, 892 

41  593 

46,242 
15,347 

7,875 

8,974 

10,436 

8,534 

10,627 

6. 132 

7,316 

6.127 

4.321 

5,614 

5,786 

1,919 

2.113 

2,098 

1,880 

2,035 

2,181 

3-21? 

3.659 

4.168 

5.851 

6,516 

7.271 

287 

1,377 

596 

1,184 

1,569 

756 

4,689 

4.782 

5,027 

5.729 

5,557 

6.052 

970 

1.200 

1,500 

966 

1.350 

1.650 

743 

861 

575 

784 

820 

831 

294 

323 

325 

351 

308 

283 

-382 

-618 

-663  ... 

61.659 

70.041 

75,704 

68, 492 

75.989 

86.399 

-640 

-744 

-815 

-640 

-744 

-814 

-1,659 

-2,083 

-2,371 

-1.659 

-2,083 

-2.371 

Total. 


59,361 


67,215 


72,519 


66,193 


73, 163 


83,214 


This  group  of  funds  reflects  an  excess  of 

receipts  of  $6  to  $11  billion  each  year,  as  fol- 
lows (In  millions  of  dollars)  : 


1972         1973 

1971         esti-        esti- 

actual       mate        mate 


Total  receipts,  trust  funds 66.193    73,163      83.214 

Total  outlays,  trust  funds 59.361    67,215      72,519 

Excess  of  receipts,  trust  funds "6,833      5,948      10,695 


1  Excludes  $100,000,000  of  collections  on  the  redemption  of 
securities  issued  by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
which  were  owned  by  trust  funds  at  the  time  the  association 
became  privately  owned  in  1969. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration,  in  the  fiscal  year  1973 
full  employment  budget,  estimates  that 
there  will  be  a  surplus  of  $.7  billion.  The 
current  fiscal  year  1972,  on  a  full  em- 
ployment budget  basis,  is  estimated  to 
have  a  deficit  of  $8.1  billion.  I  again  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  administration's 
estimate  this  year  is  better  than  it  was 
last  year  and  that  we  will  actually  have 
a  full  employment  budget  surplus  in 
fiscal  year  1973.  The  budget  submitted  a 
year  ago  indicated  that  there  would  be 
a  full  employment  budget  surplus  of  $.1 
billion  and  now  it  turns  out  to  be  a  de- 
ficit of  $8.1  biUion. 

Based  upon  the  projections  for  fiscal 
year  1973  in  the  President's  budget,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  total  debt  subject  to 
the  debt  limitation  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1973  will  amount  to  $481.9  billion. 
This  does  not  include  some  $11  billion  of 
debt  which  is  not  subject  to  limitation. 

The  interest  on  the  public  debt  is  esti- 
mated for  fiscal  year  1973  at  $22.9  bil- 
lion. This  represents  an  increase  of  $1.3 
billion  over  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  figures  which  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing. Mr.  President,  consist  of  actual 
disbursements  from  the  Treasury  to 
liquidate  obligations  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, together  with  disbursements 
from  the  Treasury  imder  the  loan 
accounts. 

I  would  like,  for  a  moment,  to  refer 
to  the  budget  authority  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  which  is  the  authority 
the  administration  has  requested  to  ob- 
ligate the  Government  during  the  new 
year  and  which  are  the  real  figures  we 
will  be  considering  in  the  various  ap- 
propriation bills. 

The  total  budget  authority  requested 


for  fiscal  year  1973  is  $270.9  billion,  which 
is  an  increase  of  $21.1  billion  in  excess  of 
the  estimates  of  budget  authority  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  1972.  Approximately 
$185.3  billion  of  this  simi  requires  the 
current  action  of  the  Congress  mostly,  as 
I  say,  in  the  appropriation  bills.  I  desire 
to  assure  the  Senate  that  these  requests 
will  receive  the  most  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  its 
various  subcommittees. 

Of  the  total  projected  outlays  of  $246.3 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1973,  $76.5  bUlion — 
approximately  31  percent  of  the  total — 
is  for  the  budget  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  including  military  assistance. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  $.7  billion 
over  Department  of  Defense  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1972  which  are  now  estimated 
at  $75.8  billion. 

The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1973  in- 
cludes requests  for  new  budget  author- 
ity— appropriations — for  the  Department 
of  Defense  totaling  $83.4  billion,  which 
is  approximately  31  percent  of  the  total 
budget  authority  of  $270.9  billion  re- 
quested in  the  President's  budget.  This 
request  of  $83.4  billion  is  an  increase  of 
$6.3  billion  over  the  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1972  totaling  $77.1  billion, 
which  includes  approximately  $2.9  bil- 
lion for  proposed  supplementals.  It  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  the  fiscal  year  1973 
requests  include  $4.1  billion  for  antici- 
pated pay  increases  for  military,  civilian, 
and  retired  military  personnel,  which  is 
about  65  percent  of  the  increase  request- 
ed. As  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Subcommittee,  I  plan  to  discuss 
the  Department  of  Defense  budget  in 
some  detail  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  announce  fur- 
ther, as  I  stated  a  few  days  ago,  that  the 
committee  will  hold  hearings  on  the  over- 
all budget  for  fiscal  year  1973  beginning 
February  1.  The  full  committee  sessions 
will  precede  the  regular  subcommittee 
studies  on  undeveloped  segments  of  the 
budget.  The  first  witnesses  will  be  Gov- 
ernment witnesses.  That  will  last  for 
about  2  days.  Then  we  will  have  2  days 
of  hearings  for  individuals  who  desire 
to  be  heard  and  who  might  be  able  to 
give  us  some  good  testimony  as  to  priori- 
ties other  than  those  mentioned  by  the 
President.  We  believe  these  hearings 
might  develop  some  interesting  alterna- 
tives to  the  administration  recommenda- 
tions. 


Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Congress  should  have  that  kind  of  guid- 
ance and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  those 
who  appear  before  us  will  be  able  to 
show  us  the  way  so  that  less  money  can 
be  spent  and  that  the  money  that  is 
spent  will  be  spent  to  better  advantage. 


S.  907— EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
CONSIDERATION  BY  COMMITTEE 
ON   PUBLIC   WORKS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, S.  907.  a  bill  to  consent  to  the  inter- 
state environment  compact,  was  reported 
to  the  Senate  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  on  December  11,  1971,  and 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  for  45  days  for  their  considera- 
tion and  action. 

Because  of  the  intervention  of  the  ad- 
journment of  the  first  session  of  the  92d 
Congress,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
complete  its  consideration  of  S.  907. 

I,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  <  Mr.  Randolph  • ,  as"', 
that  the  referral  be  extended  for  an  ad- 
ditional 30  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESUMPTION       OF       PERIOD       FOR 

TRANSACTION         OF         ROUTINE 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
now  be  a  resumption  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 

SENATOR     BYRD     OF     VIRGINIA 

TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing  or- 
der, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
AND  RESUMPTION  THEREAFTER 
OF  THE  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd) 
tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  period  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ms) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EQUAL  EMPLGYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1971 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2515),  a  bill  to 
further  promote  equal  employment  op- 
portunities for  American  workers. 

UNANIMOOS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
on  any  amendment  in  the  second  degree, 


which  is  offered  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK),  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  of 
such  amendment  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  except  in  instances,  if  there  be 
such,  when  the  manager  of  the  bill  is 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  in  the  sec- 
ond degree,  in  which  instance  the  con- 
trol of  the  time  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  in  the  second  degree  be  un- 
der the  control  of  the  minority  leader  or 
his  designee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  the  matter  now  stands,  time  on 
any  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order, 
with  the  exception  of  nondebatable  mo- 
tions, is  limited  to  20  minutes ;  is  that  not 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  the  Chair  is  so  informed 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Is  it  not 
also  correct,  Mr.  President,  that  such 
time  under  the  agreement  of  last  week  is 
under  the  control  of  the  mover  of  such 
motion  or  appeal  or  point  of  order  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  think  it  might  only  be  fair  that 
the  same  parallel  construction  be  given 
to  the  agreement  with  respect  to  motions, 
appeals,  or  points  of  order,  as  in  the  case 
of  amendments  in  the  second  degree. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  such  time  on  anj'  motion,  appeal,  or 
point  of  order,  with  the  exception  of  non- 
debatable  motions,  be  under  the  control 
of  the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  except  when  the  manager  of 
the  bill  is  in  favor  of  such,  in  which  in- 
stance the  time  in  opposition  would  be 
under  the  control  of  the  minority  leader 
or  his  designee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Without 
any  change  in  the  time,  the  time  being 
20  minutes  on  any  such  motion,  appeal, 
or  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  morning  business  again 
be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  B-JfRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  record,  what  is  the  pend- 
ing question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DOMINICK) . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  OfiBcer. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow 
at  12  o'clock  noon.  After  the  two  lead- 
ers have  been  recognized,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
following  which  there  will  be  a  period  for 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  Chair  wiU  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  pending  question  will  be  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick).  Amend- 
ments in  the  second  degree  will  continue 
to  be  in  order  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
offered,  with  a  time  limitation  on  each 
such  amendment  of  1  hour.  Senators 
should  be  alerted,  therefore,  to  the 
strong  likelihood  of  rollcall  votes  tomor- 
row afternoon. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6:08  p.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  January  25,  1972  at 
12  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  January  24.  1972: 

Action 
Charles  W.  Ervln,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Associate  Director  of  Action,  to  which  office 
he  was  appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information   Science 

Harold  C.  Crotty,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  on  U- 
brarles  and  Information  Science  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  July  19  1072 
vice  Charles  A.  Perlik,  Jr..  resigned.  '  '  ' 
National    Labor   Relations    Board 

John  A.  Penello,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  August  27. 
1976.  vice  Gerald  A.  Brown,  term  expired. 
U.S.   Patent   Office 

Robert  Gottschalk,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  to  which  office  he 
was  appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

Commission   on   Civil   Rights 
John  A.  Buggs.  of  Maryland,  to  be  Staff 
Director  for  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
vice  Howard  A.  Gllcksteln.  resigned. 

StTBVERsrvE   AcTivrnrs   Control   Board 
Otto  F.  Otepka,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
for  the  term  expiring  August  9,  1975;   (reap- 
pointment) . 

Department  of  Justice 
William  D.  Keller,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  central  district  of  California 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Robert  L.  Meyer, 
resigned,  to  which  ofBce  he  was  appointed 
during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 
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District   of  Columbia  Government 

Tedson  J.  Meyers,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  District  of  Co- 
iximbla  Council  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  February  1,  1974,  to  which  office  he 
was  appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

Action 

Kevin  OT)onnell,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Associate  Director  of  Action,  to  which  office 
he  was  appointed  during  the  last  recess  of 
the  Senate. 

Office  of  the  Special  Representative  For 
Trade  Negotiations 

William  Rlnehart  Pearce,  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  a  Deputy  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador, 
to  which  office  he  was  appointed  during  the 
last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Federal   Reserve  System 

John  Eugene  Sheehan,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
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a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  14  years  from  February  1,  1968.  to 
which  office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last 
recess  of  the  Senate. 

Federal  CoMMtrNicATXONS  Commission 

Richard  E.  Wiley,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion for  the  unexpired  term  of  7  years  from 
July  1,  1970,  to  which  office  he  was  appointed 
during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 
Civil  Aeronatjtics  Board 

Whitney  GllllUand,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  the 
term  of  6  years  expiring  December  31.  1977; 
(reappointment) . 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Matthew  J.  Loeran,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1, 
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to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Somali  Democratic  Republic. 

Robert  Anderson,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Dahomey. 

Anthony  D.  Marshall,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Trini- 
dad and  Tobago. 

Robert  Strauzz-Rup6,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Belgium. 

Department  of  Justice 

Harold  Hill  Titus,  Jr..  of  Washington,  D.C., 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  term  of  four  years  vice  Thom- 
as A.  Flannery,  resigned. 
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A    RESOLUTION    COMMENDING 
FRANCIS  E.  KELLY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachasetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress recent  action  taken  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Massachusetts  State  Senate  on  the 
adoption  of  resolutions  commending 
Francis  E.  Kelly  for  his  promotion  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Lottery.  Also  in- 
cluded is  a  release  from  the  law  ofiBces  of 
Francis  E.  Kelly.  11  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  Tlie  revenue  derived  from 
this  source  is  sorely  needed  and  I  expect 
it  will  be  put  to  good  use  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts. 

The  material  follows: 
Resolutions  Commending  Francis  E.  Kellt 

FOR  His  Promotion  or  the  Massachusetts 

State  Lottery 

Whereas.  Francis  E.  Kelly  proposed  the 
first  Massachusetts  State  Sweepstakes  BUI 
in  1942  as  well  as  a  National  Sweepstakes  Bill 
in  Washington;  and 

Whereas.  Attorney  Kelly  has  persistently 
filed  Sweepstakes  legislation  through  the 
years  and  through  his  efforts  the  Lottery 
question  was  placed  on  the  1958  State  Ballot 
where  it  was  approved  overwhelmingly  so 
that  he  can  be  truly  called  "the  Champion 
of  the  Lottery";  and 

Whereas.  Mr.  Kelly,  a  former  member  of 
the  Boston  City  Council,  was  the  youngest 
man  elected  to  the  office  of  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor In  1936  and  later  was  Attorney  General 
of  the  Commonwealth  from  1949  to  1952;  and 

Whereas,  He  also  was  an  early  sponsor  of 
legislation  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  and 
to  provide  a  bonvis  for  World  War  II  Veterans; 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  hereby  extends  Its  sincere 
commendations  to  the  Honorable  Francis  E. 
Kelly  for  his  untiring  efforts  In  promoting 
a  Massachusetts  State  Lottery;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  Honorable  Francis  E.  Kelly. 


Resolutions    Commending    the    Honorable 
Francis    E.    Kellt    for    Originating    and 
Encouraging  the  Legalization  of  a  Massa- 
chusetts State  Lottery 
Whereas,  Francis  E.  Kelly  proposed  the  first 
Massachusetts  state  sweepstakes  lottery  bill 
and    a    United    States    sweepstakes    bill    In 
Washington,  DC,  in  nineteen  hundred  and 
forty-two;   and 

Whereas,  Attorney  Kelly  has  persistently 
filed  sweepstakes  lottery  legislation  for  many 
years  and  by  his  efforts  and  perseverance  the 
lottery  question  was  placed  on  the  Massachu- 
setts state  ballot  in  nineteen  hundred  and 
fifty-eight,  whereupon  it  was  overwhelm- 
ingly approved;    and 

Whereas,  Attorney  Kelly  has  served  as  Mas- 
sachusetts' youngest  lieutenant  governor, 
youngest  Boston  city  councilor,  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  commonwealth,  and  has  served 
efficiently  as  the  state-appointed  Pall  River 
finance  commissioner  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  that  city  when  it  was  In  financial  diffi- 
culty; and 

Whereas,  said  Francis  E.  Kelly  has  had  a 
career  of  Interest  in  public  questions  and 
pioneered  legislation  to  assist  the  needy,  the 
elderly,  and  as  Attornej-  General  used  that 
office  to  modernize  chiid  welfare  laws  and 
adoption  procedures:  and 

Whereas.  Francis  E.  Kelly  originated  the 
first  state  bonus  of  three  hundred  dollars  for 
Massachusetts  veterans  of  World  War  II; 
public  open  meetings  of  the  governor  and 
council,  eighteen-year-old  voting,  and  suc- 
ce.ssfully  abolished  the  June  pre-primary 
conventions  for  seventeen  years;  now  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
hereby  extends  Its  sincere  commendations 
to  the  Honorable  Francis  E.  Kelly  for  his 
long,  untiring  efforts  of  twenty-nine  years, 
advocating  a  Massachusetts  state  lottery  as  a 
voluntary  means  of  raising  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  necessary  revenue  for  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  commonwealth;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  clerk  of 
the  Senate  to  the  Honorable  Francis  E.  Kelly. 

Two   SXU-EXPLANATOHT  RXSOLUTION8   PASSED 

Without  Dissent  by  thk  MAsaACU  ubfriti 
House  or  Representatives  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Senate 

On  receipt  of  the  two  Resolutions  from 
the  State  House,  Kelly  said  today,  "I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  the  members  of  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives  and  the  Massachusetts 
Senate  for  their  two  resolutions  of  praise  by 


both    of    these    Honorable    Bodies    of    280 

members. 

"One  regret  I  have  Is  that  the  present 
Mass.  Lottery  Law  does  not  contain  the 
fool-proof  provision  that  our  Committee  has 
always  contained  In  its  Lottery  Bill,  namely: 
'A  compulsory  Jail  sentence  to  anyone  who 
Interferes  with  the  legal  or  honest  conduct 
of  our  corruption-proof  bill  for  a  Mass. 
Lottery'." 

Kelly  added.  "For  29  years  our  responsible, 
clvlc-mlnded  and  non-partisan  Committee 
has  offered  a  reward  of  '$10,000.00  to  ANY- 
ONE who  could  show  the  public  any  existing 
Mass.  law  which  contains  more  safeguards 
and  protection  from  corruption  than  the 
provisions  contained  In  our  corruption-proof 
Mass.  Sweepstakes  Committee  Lottery  BUI". 
To  date— no  takers  of  the  flO.OOO.OO". 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S 
OPPORTUNITIES 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OP    south    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
esteemed  columnist,  David  Lawrence,  has 
published  in  the  Augusta  Chronicle  of 
January  13.  1972.  an  article  entitled 
"Nixon's  Opportunities." 

Mr.  Lawrence  p>oints  out  that  the 
President  has  an  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunity to  shape  world  peace.  President 
Nixon  did  not  inherit  this  chance: 
rather,  he  worked  long  and  hard  to 
bring  such  a  moment  to  fruition. 

Mr.  Lawrence  also  points  out  that  the 
President  is  faced  with  great  challenges 
and  risks  as  well  as  opportunities  during 
this  crucial  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Nation  will 
respond  to  the  President's  trip  as  Mr. 
Lawrence  has  done.  President  Nixon 
certainly  needs  and  deserves  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  Nation  during  these  impor- 
tant visits  to  Red  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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January  2Jf,  1972 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nixon's  Opportunities 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
What  presidential  candidate  In  history  has 
had  avaUable  to  him  the  opix>rtunity  to 
shape  the  destiny  of  the  world  that  President 
Nixon  will  have  In  1972  as  he  meets  with  the 
heads  of  the  governments  In  Peking  and 
Moscow? 

These  are  not  ceremonial  visits  but  part 
of  a  genuine  effort  to  advance  the  cause  of 
world  peace. 

President  Nixon  not  only  has  a  chance  to 
"normalize  relations"  with  the  government 
of  mainland  China,  from  which  the  United 
States  has  been  Isolated  for  many  years,  but 
he  can,  with  the  cooperation  of  Premier 
Chou  En-Lai  and  chairman  Mao  Tse-Tung, 
develop  an  attitude  toward  peacemaking  In 
Asia  that  could  breathe  a  new  spirit  of 
friendship  on  the  continent. 

The  President  is  not  going  to  Peking  or 
Moscow  to  recommend  Intrusion  in  any  of 
the  Internal  disputes  that  have  arisen  in 
Asia.  He  is  making  his  trip  solely  to  express 
the  wishes  of  the  United  States  to  be  of  help 
both  in  making  peace  and  in  promoting  hu- 
manitarian projects  so  necessary  to  relieve 
the  suffering  of  a  growing  population  in 
many  lands. 

Mr.  Nixon  wUl  be  able  to  talk  frankly  to 
the  top  men  In  the  Peking  government  about 
the  need  for  a  removal  of  the  threat  of  war 
from  the  continent  of  Asia.  This  means,  first 
of  all.  ending  the  Vietnam  War.  which  has 
heen  assisted  financially  and  with  arms  by 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Mr.  Nixon 
is  seeking  peace  in  Vietnam  on  simple 
terms — the  right  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  determine  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment and  to  be  free  from  invasion  from  the 
North.  He  asks  that  American  prisoners  of 
war  be  returned.  The  Peking  regime  can  help 
to  bring  about  peace  not  only  In  Indo-Chlna 
but  throughout  Asia. 

President  Nixon  on  his  visit  to  Moscow  will 
have  many  subjects  on  his  agenda.  He  wants 
to  further  the  cause  of  arms  limitation  and 
particularly  to  halt  the  expansion  of  nuclear 
power.  So  far  as  the  United  States  Is  con- 
cerned, it  would  like  to  help  rid  the  world 
of  the  menace  of  nuclear  war  by  an  agree- 
ment between  all  nations  to  abolish  nuclear 
weapons.  But  the  time  for  such  a  reform  Is 
not  yet  here,  though  It  Is  being  discussed. 
Certainly  President  Nixon  can  express  him- 
self on  the  matter  during  his  visits  to  Peking 
and  Moscow. 

It  is  most  Important  for  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment on  the  need  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam 
promptly.  The  Communists  can  be  of  great 
assistance  In  achieving  that  objective.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Soviets  have  sent  sup- 
plies and  arms  to  the  North  Vietnamese  for 
several  years  and  exercise  a  major  influence 
in  Hanoi. 

So  President  Nixon  really  has  before  him 
trips  of  the  utmost  significance  that  could 
vitally  affect  American  foreign  policy  and 
developments  at  home. 

What  Is  lacking  U  a  thorough  understand- 
ing by  the  people  of  the  big  Communist 
countries  that  the  American  people  have 
no  desire  to  wage  war  against  them  and  are 
deeply  Interested  In  world  peace.  Many  ways 
can  be  found  to  Improve  communication  be- 
tween peoples,  and  this  is  one  of  the  things 
Mr.  Nixon  has  been  urged  to  take  up.  For 
once  the  peoples  of  major  nations  become 
acquainted  with  each  other,  there  will  be 
less  opportunity  for  misleading  propaganda 
to  spread  within  a  country's  borders. 

CertaliUy  the  United  States  has  no  hostUe 
intent  toward  Russia  and  wants  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  Europe.  Our  government  and 
other  NATO  governments  are  ready  to  agree 
to  a  reduction  of  forces  in  Western  Europe 
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provided  there  Is  a  slmUar  diminution   of 
forces  In  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 

All  of  these  questions  are  open  to  negotia- 
tion. The  United  States  government  is  anxi- 
ous that  talks  begin  which  will  finally  es- 
tablish confidence  In  Europe  as  well  as  Asia 
that  America  Is  prepared  to  help  the  small 
nations  If  they  are  attacked  but  that  it  sin- 
cerely hopes  a  means  wUl  be  found  to  pre- 
vent such  hostUe  outbreaks. 


DR.  VON  BRAUN  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
HONORABLE  JAMES  G.  FULTON 
AND  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  FUTURE 
OF  AIR  AND  SPACE  TRAVEL 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 
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OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Pennsylvania  congressional 
delegation  and  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
I  have  been  asked  by  the  office  of  my  late 
colleague,  James  G.  Fulton,  to  insert  the 
following  remarks  by  Dr.  Wernher  von 
Braun  into  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  believe  they  may  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues. 

Speech  of  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun  be- 
fore the  ENO  Foimdation,  Hotel  Pierre, 
New  York  City.  October  19.  1971: 
Remarks  op  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun 

The  man  who  brought  me  here  tonight  Is 
no  longer  with  us.  We  were  all  saddened  by 
Jim  Pulton's  unexpected  death.  He  was  a 
man  of  wise  counsel  and  forward-looking 
concepts  which  were  of  great  value  In  devel- 
oping the  national  space  program.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  his  many  friends,  and 
his  place  on  the  House  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics committee  will  be  hard  to  fill. 

I  believe  his  exceptional  grasp  and  appreci- 
ation of  science  and  technology  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  two  years  he  spent  at  Carnegie 
Tech  night  school.  Not  many  lawyers  and 
members  of  Congress  have  had  training  In 
a  field  so  fundamental  to  our  national  life 
and  welfare.  He  was  one  of  those  Americans 
we  badly  need  today:  a  man  with  a  positive 
vision  of  America's  future,  and  one  who  did 
much  to  make  this  country  great. 

Jim  Fulton's  special  interests,  which  were 
many  and  varied,  included  the  whole  area  of 
transportation,  not  Just  space.  Only  last 
month  he  had  inserted  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  papers  and  speeches  given  at 
the  International  Conference  on  Urban 
Transportation  held  September  8th  In  Pitts- 
burgh. Probably  some  of  you  were  there  and 
may  recall  a  statement  that  is  particularly 
apropos  to  our  mutual  Interests.  It  was  made 
by  London  Transport's  managing  director 
(railways) ,  Mr.  R.  Michael  Robblns. 

"We  need  transportation,"  he  said,  "to 
free  us  from  the  tyranny  of  distance." 

Now  this  strikes  a  very  responsive  chord 
In  me  because  I'm  in  a  kind  of  transfXJrta- 
tlon  business  myself;  itmar  transportation, 
to  be  specific.  But  I  would  add  another  factor 
which  I  think  is  distance's  twin  In  tyranny, 
and  that  Is  time. 

Everyone  who  rides  a  train,  or  an  airline,  or 
even  drives  from  home  to  the  office  and  back, 
figures  the  trip  in  time  more  than  In  dis- 
tance. A  major  function  of  all  transportation 
is  the  reduction  of  time  In  travel  between 
cities  and  across  the  continent  or  to  overseas 
destinations.  In  the  Apollo  missions  to  the 
Moon,  we  measure  time  very  pr<!cl6ely  in 
terms  of  the  life  support  and  permissible 
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activities   required   by   the   astronauts   and 
mission  objectives. 

In  space,  time  is  even  a  bigger  factor  in  the 
design  and  operation  of  vehicles  than  it  Is  In 
surface  transportation  here  on  Earth. 

The  need  to  reduce  time  in  travel  has 
Imposed  a  requirement  for  Increasing  tech- 
nological advances.  These  advances  have 
brought  new  materials,  new  structural  de- 
signs, new  and  refined  means  of  propulsion, 
greater  knowledge  of  the  priclples  of  nature! 
expansion  of  industry,  and  more  Job  oppor- 
tunities, to  name  but  a  few  of  the  results  ot 
the  relentless  pursuit  of  ways  to  reduce  time. 
Has  it  been  worth  it?  Should  we  go  on 
trying  to  reduce  travel  time? 

Well,  the  first  Union  Pacific  train  to  cross 
the  western  wilderness  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
opened  a  continent  and  permitted  the  growth 
of  the  nation.  The  railroads  bound  our  coun- 
try together  to  make  of  it  one  might  political 
entity  Instead  of  several  separate  weaker 
states  that  could  have  fallen  prey  to  foreign 
powers. 

The  airplane  has  brought  the  farthest  spot 
on  the  globe  to  within  12  or  15  hours  of  any 
other  spot.  It  has  made  possible  fast  and 
frequent  fellowship  between  great  numbers 
o<f  people  who  without  the  airplane  would 
never  have  known  each  other.  Business  and 
commerce  have  followed  the  airplane  as  they 
have  followed  ships.  It  is  possible  the  air- 
plane will  help  bind  the  world  together  as 
railroads  have  tied  nations. 

And  now  space  satellites  are  making  their 
contributions  to  bringing  Earth's  popula- 
tions Into  closer  communion  with  one  an- 
other, using  the  speed  of  light  In  radio,  tele- 
vision and  teletype  communications. 

All  of  these  developments  have  brought 
not  only  benefits,  but  also  problems  and, 
more  significantly,  changes  in  political  and 
social  structures  and  in  economic  conditions. 
The  growth  of  technology  has  brought  a 
new,  more  intense  commercial  competition 
between  countries,  which  In  turn  is  forcing 
up  the  cost  of  acquiring  new  technology  for 
nations    to    become    commercially    competl- 

The  pressures  exerted  by  these  conditions 
are  felt  by  all  governments  and  their  peo- 
ples. As  a  result,  more  than  one  observer 
has  noted  that  not  only  we,  but  the  whole 
world,  are  in  a  period  of  great  transition. 
The  competition  is  greatest  between  the 
technologically  advanced  countries.  Not  one 
of  them  can  afford  to  drop  behind.  t>ecause 
then  it  would  be  out  of  the  race  with  damag- 
ing consequences  to  its  economy  and  per- 
haps Its  independence.  The  situation  is  forc- 
ing cooperative  programs  In  advanced  tech- 
nology among  European  nations.  For  ex- 
ample. In  order  to  compete  in  the  world 
market  of  air  transportation.  England  and 
Prance  have  combined  efforts  to  produce 
the  supersonic  transport.  Concorde.  Other 
cooperative  European  efforts  are  being  made 
in  military  aircraft.  The  reason  In  each  case 
Is  the  same:  the  high  cost  of  developing 
competitive  advanced  aircraft  In  a  market 
long  dominated  by  the  United  States. 

But  this  Is  not  all.  The  growing  trend 
toward  a  unified  European  economic  com- 
munity results  from  the  pressure  on  West- 
ern Europe  to  compete  with  the  overall  tech- 
nologic might  of  the  two  superstates,  America 
and  Russia.  Separately  the  small  European 
countries  cannot  hope  to  contest  technolo- 
gically with  either  the  U.S.  or  Russia.  So 
the  trend  toward  economic  union  Is  bound 
to  grow,  and  this  probably  will  blur  national 
boundaries  between  them. 

Leaving  aside  the  Soviet  Union,  the  growth 
of  this  European  cooperative  aviation  effort 
has  raised  the  ante  in  the  international  aero- 
space poker  game.  If  the  United  States 
wants  to  stay  in.  both  the  American  people 
and  their  representatives  in  government  will 
have  to  grasp  Just  what  Is  at  stake.  Which- 
ever way  the  decision  goes,  whether  to  stay 
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In  the  game  or  get  out,  there  will  be  a  direct 
impact  on  our  aerospace  industry,  the  larg- 
est private  employer  in  the  U.S.  At  stake 
also  Is  the  nation's  capability  to  produce  ad- 
vanced technology  and.  specifically,  advanced 
air  transportation  in  the  decades  ahead. 

Now,  I  don't  wish  to  make  a  speech  on  eco- 
nomics or  International  relations,  for  I  have 
no  special  competence  in  these  areas.  But  I 
think  some  appreciation  of  this  background 
Is  necessary  In  order  to  look  ahead  at  what 
might  be  expected  In  advanced  technology  In 
transportation,  specifically  aeronautical  tech- 
nology. 

There  Is  the  promise  of  space — yes,  but 
that  first  "A"  in  NASA  Is  for  "Aeronautics." 
The  big  and  valuable  domestic  U.S.  market 
Is  the  natural  target  for  every  nation  whose 
technology  and  ambition  permit  making  an 
attempt  to  break  into  It.  Under  ordinary  com- 
petitive circumstances  in  which  private  in- 
dustry is  pitted  against  private  Industry,  we 
could  welcome  this  kind  of  competition.  But 
what  Is  really  taking  place  is  American  air- 
craft firms  are  competing  against  foreign 
government-backed  aircraft  consortiums, 
such  as  the  British-French  Concorde  super- 
sonic transport. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  aviation 
products  to  our  employment  and  balance  of 
trade,  it  may  be  necessary  for  an  examination 
of  the  general  role  of  the  government  In  sup- 
porting aeronautical  research  and  develop- 
ment. For  example,  the  working  capital  risk 
requirements  of  American  companies  are  Il- 
lustrated by  the  DC-10  case.  The  peak  nega- 
tive cash  flow  value  of  about  $1.25  billion — 
the  extent  to  which  the  developer  had  to  dip 
Into  his  resources  and  go  Into  the  red — Is 
about  three  times  the  net  worth  of  the  Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas Corporation.  On  the  airline 
side,  the  problem  Is  illustrated  when  the 
value  of  the  U.S.  carriers'  annual  projected 
buying  of  new  aircraft — more  than  $3  bil- 
lion— is  compared  with  the  current  net  worth 
of  all  U.S.  carriers — also  $3  billion.  Thus,  the 
severe  Immediate  cash  needs  of  the  Industry 
discourages  an  adequate  level  of  Investment 
In  R&D  programs. 

This  risk  capital  situation  impedes  starts 
of  new,  more  productive  aircraft.  Previously, 
the  development  of  new  airplanes  for  the  De- 
fense Department,  particularly  for  military 
air  cargo  planes,  provided  the  required  ini- 
tial step,  but  this  support  has  greatly 
diminished.  Ordinarily,  a  delay  in  introduc- 
ing more  productive  aircraft  might  be  viewed 
as  acceptable,  and  a  natural  result  of  market 
forces.  It  could  be  argued  that  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  more  productive  transport 
planes  are  merely  deferred  and  therefore  an 
opportunity  cost  is  the  only  cost  Involved. 

However,  a  more  significant  consideration 
may  be  the  potential  damage  done  to  the 
U.S.  aircraft  manufacturing  industry,  and 
the  nation's  international  trade  position  if, 
during  the  interim  period  of  uncertainty  in 
committing  to  an  advanced  U.S.  airplane, 
foreign  competition  moves  Into  the  gap  and 
captures  a  market.  Foreign  competition  does 
have  the  technological  capability — and  more 
signiflcantly,  their  governments  are  willing 
to  intervene  in  free  market  interplay  by 
the  use  of  subsidies  and  special  financial 
considerations  which  are  Justified  on  broad- 
er political  grounds.  It  is  here  that  U.S. 
manufacturers  are  at  a  disadvantage. 

Free  market  guidelines  for  such  a  situa- 
tion might  dictate  that  the  U.S.  should  buy 
aircraft  abroad,  thus  reaping  the  benefits  of 
lower  product  prices  implicit  in  foreign  sub- 
sidies, and  reallocate  our  aircraft  resources  to 
other  products.  But  this  would  Ignore  the 
vital  role  the  U.S.  aircraft  Industry  plays 
both  economically  and  nationally.  The  na- 
tional Importance  of  our  industry — prestige 
abroad,  international  trade,  defense  pre- 
paredness, as  well  as  its  economic  value  to 
domestic  employment — requires  a  more  posi- 
tive response  to  foreign  competition.  Such  a 
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response  would  have  to  be  based  on  broader 
considerations  than  those  of  simple  free 
market  economics. 

Now,  assuming  some  favorable  disposilton 
is  made  of  these  political/economic  ques- 
tions which  now  restrain  development  of  ad- 
vanced air  transport  technology  in  this 
country,  we  can  try  to  look  ahead  to  what 
the  future  holds.  TrafBc  forecasts  provide  a 
guideline  for  this  purpose. 

The  projected  traffic  for  1985  Is  about  1,170 
billion  revenue  passenger  miles  for  total 
free  world  civil  air  transport.  This  Is  about 
four  times  the  current  level,  and  would  re- 
sult from  an  annual  rate  of  traffic  increase 
of  about  10  per  cent.  Any  changes  In  Inter- 
national relations,  however,  such  as  a  thaw 
In  U.S. -Chinese  mainland  relations,  could 
have  a  significant  Impact  on  the  aircraft 
market.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  forecast 
does  not  Include  that  possibility. 

Next,  after  total  demand,  the  distribution 
of  traffic  over  flight  stage  lengths  is  an  im- 
portant characteristic  of  air  traffic.  Together, 
these  two  characteristics  determine  the 
numbers  and  sizes  of  aircraft  most  suited  to 
accommodate  the  demand.  In  contrast  to 
the  projected  four-fold  Increase  in  passenger 
traffic,  a  15-fold  Increase  in  air  cargo  Is  fore- 
cast between  now  and  1985.  Total  annual 
cargo  movement  In  1985  is  expected  to  be 
50  billion  revenue  ton  miles.  However,  since 
the  new  large  transports  have  extensive  car- 
go capacity  in  addition  to  normal  passenger 
loads,  it  isn't  clear  what  future  cargo  air- 
craft will  be  required. 

The  important  stage  lengths  distribution 
for  free  world  air  traffic  as  of  1969  is  divided 
into  four  categories:  0  to  500  miles,  500  to 
1500,  1500  to  3500,  and  over  3500  miles. 
These  different  stage  lengths  probably  will 
hold  for  the  future  as  well.  Therefore,  the 
types  of  aircraft  required  by  1985  will  vary 
from  the  short  takeoff  and  landing  and  low 
traffic  density  aircraft,  to  the  long-range 
large  transports  of  the  747  and  trijet  airbus 
types;  and  from  low  subsonic  to  advanced 
supersonic  transports. 

The  total  dollar  expenditures  projected 
through  1985,  exclusive  of  aircraft  currently 
in  the  fleets.  Is  about  $92  billion.  Included 
will  be  the  Boeing  747  subsonic  aircraft  and 
the  Concorde  SST,  each  costing  about  $23 
million  and  $24  million,  respectively. 

Yet  to  appear  between  now  and  1985  are 
a  number  of  other  transport  types.  These 
are  the  trijet  and  twinjet  airbuses,  STOL 
and  low  traffic  density  aircraft,  an  advanced 
subsonic   transport   and   an   advanced  SST. 

It  isn't  clear  as  yet — except  for  already 
committed  programs — whether  these  air- 
craft will  be  of  U.S.  or  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture. It  Is  assumed  that  the  747  and  trijet 
airbus  will  continue  to  be  of  U.S.  origin,  and 
that  the  Concorde  continues  to  be  British- 
French.  It  is  also  assumed  that  the  Eurofjean 
A300B  will  be  the  first  large  twlnJet  airbus 
available. 

Now,  if  the  U.S.  captures  only  one-half 
of  the  expected  STOL  market,  and  concen- 
trates on  the  relatively  distant  advanced  sub- 
sonic transport  market,  the  balance  of  trade 
between  1975  and  "80  will  become  negative, 
and  the  net  cumulative  balance  will  be  un- 
favorable at  almost  $7  billion  in  1985.  But. 
If  In  addition,  we  were  to  compete  actively 
for  the  twinjet  airbus  market  and  capture 
one-half  of  that  market,  the  cumulative 
balance  would  be  a  positive  $5.6  billion  by 
1985.  However,  that  would  amount  to  an 
average  of  only  $400  million  a  year  which  Is 
far  below  recent  levels  of  up  to  $1.7  blUlon 
that  the  U.S.  aircraft  industry  has  achieved. 

We  can  see  from  this  that  In  order  to 
achieve  a  future  balance  of  trade  even  ap- 
proaching that  of  the  past  several  years, 
the  U.S.  must  compete  successfully  In  all  of 
the  major  aircraft  markets.  For  the  relative- 
ly near-term,  competition  for  the  twinjet 
airbus   market    is   essential.    But    to   retain 
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U.S.  leadership  in  the  free  world  aircraft 
markets  from  the  mid-Eighties  and  beyond, 
we  must  work  on  advanced  subsonic  and 
supersonic  transport  developments. 

TTiere  are  many  more  plans  and  poesibUl- 
tl68  in  this  area  that  I  wish  I  had  time  to 
dlscuse.  But,  the  "promise  of  space"  is  more 
than  a  rhetorical  phrase,  so  I  feel  I  should 
spend  the  remainder  of  my  allotted  time 
talking  about  the  space  part  of  our  NASA 
program.  And,  since  we  are  celebrating  the 
Golden  Anniversary  of  the  Eno  Foundation, 
let  me  begin  with  the  basic  transportation 
problems  in  space. 

During  the  next  decade  or  so,  we  will  be 
continuing  to  build  a  flexible,  versatile — and 
here's  the  key  word,  economical — sprace 
transportation  system.  Its  aim  is  to  greatly 
reduce  the  cost  per  pound  of  sending  men 
and  materials  into  earth  orbit  or  on  Jour- 
neys deeper  Into  the  universe.  To  carry  out 
future  space  programs  at  a  reasonable  cost 
to  the  nation,  we  must  dramatically  bring 
down  the  cost  of  going  into  space.  Our  cur- 
rent method  of  discarding  rocket  stages,  once 
the  fuel  is  spent,  and  dropping  them  in  the 
ocean  or  space,  is  like  throwing  away  the  air- 
liner everytlme  you  make  a  trip. 

What  we  plan  is  a  space  transportation 
system  that  will  permit  us  to  conduct,  at  a 
sulwtantiaUy  lower  cost  than  we  have  been 
used  to  so  far,  an  exploration  and  research 
program  in  orbit.  The  new  system  would  con- 
sist of  two  vehicle  stages  in  "pickaback" 
configuration.  The  lower,  or  booster  stage, 
would  carry  the  orbiter  stage  up  to  orbiting 
altitude,  then  drop  off  and  land  on  a  land 
base  runway  like  an  airplane.  The  orbiter 
would  use  Its  rocket  engines  to  get  Into 
the  desired  orbit  to  carry  out  Us  desired  mis- 
sion. When  the  mission  was  completed,  the 
orbiter  would  re-enter  the  atmosphere  and 
return  to  its  base,  also  landing  horizontally 
like  an  airliner. 

The  Shuttle  will  be  designed  for  100  or 
more  flights.  It  will  have  a  shirt-sleeve  en- 
vironment suitable  for  passengers  In  the 
cabin  area  and  crew  station,  and  perhaps 
some  airline  amenities  such  as  "coflee-tea-or 
nUlk"  might  be  observed.  The  flight  crew 
would,  of  course,  be  trained  astronauts,  but 
the  passengers  would  be  technicians,  engi- 
neers, or  scientists,  according  to  the  mis- 
sion. 

Design  requirements  call  for  a  capability 
to  place  a  payload  of  65.000  pounds  in  due- 
east  orbit.  Acceleration  at  launch  will  be  no 
more  than  three  times  earth  gravity,  so  that 
passengers  In  ordinary  good  health  can  be 
accommodated. 

Two  primary  missions  are  visualized  for 
the  shuttle  at  this  time.  One  Is  the  sortie 
mission.  Sortie  missions  would  be  conducted 
for  earth-related  space  applications,  special 
scientific  observations,  or  biological  experi- 
ments. The  other  would  use  the  shuttle  as  a 
carrier  of  unmanned  spacecraft  to  and  from 
orbit. 

For  the  sortie  missions,  the  shuttle  could 
be  flown  with  a  house-trailer-sized,  pressur- 
ized module,  or  replaceable  pallet,  instru- 
mented and  equipped  for  the  appropriate 
mission,  inside  its  fuselage.  In  earth  observa- 
tions, for  example,  the  shuttle  would  fly  in 
low  altitude  polar  orbit  for  periods  up  to 
seven  days.  It  would  gather  a  great  deal  of 
data  on  land  use,  forest  and  geological  sur- 
veys, natural  gas.  fossil  fuels,  and  geother- 
mal  sources,  and  for  the  assessment  of  crop 
conditions  in  specific  areas  to  product  yields. 
Other  uses  would  Include  meteorological  re- 
search, research  in  chemistry  under  space 
environment  conditions,  astronomy,  life  sci- 
ences and  physics. 

In  experimenting  with  new  survey  objec- 
tives, or  in  trying  out  new  equipment  and 
instruments,  an  observer  or  operator  In  orbit 
win  often  enable  us  to  check  out  their  effec- 
tiveness and  to  propose  whole  new  areas  of 
space  applications  that  we  Just  cannot  do 
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without  the  human  presence.  Then,  when 
instrumental  and  operational  techniques  are 
worked  out,  the  routine,  respective  operations 
of  space  applications  satellites  are  more  effi- 
ciently accomplished  by  unmanned  space- 
craft. 

This  is  particularly  true  eft  our  technically 
complicated  Earth  Resources  satellite  pro- 
gram. The  Skylab  astronauts,  using  direct 
observations  and  human  Judgment,  will  be 
able  to  advance  Instrument  technology  and 
techniques  in  ways  that  are  Impossible  with 
instruments  alone. 

Using  the  space  shuttle  as  a  carrier  system 
to  place  unmanned  spacecraft  into  opera- 
tional orbits  will  result  In  further  significant 
economic  benefits  to  space  flight,  and  perhaps 
the  most  significant  will  occur  In  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  unmanned  space- 
craft to  be  used  for  scientific  and  applica- 
tions purposes. 

In  view  of  the  more  austere  space  programs 
to  be  expected  in  the  next  decade,  we  find 
that  the  payloads  are  even  more  costly  than 
the  rocket  boosters.  They  are  designed  and 
tested  to  survive  the  high-acceleration  and 
high-vibration  launch  environment.  They  are 
miniaturized  to  fit  within  the  weight-carry- 
ing capacity  and  the  room  at  the  top  of  the 
launch  vehicle.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
maintenance  and  repair  of  equipment  after 
the  satellite  is  in  orbit,  or  of  recall  of  the 
payload  if  it  malfunctions.  Therefore,  pay- 
loads  are  designed  and  tested  for  high  relia- 
bility and  as  long  a  life  in  space  as  is 
practical. 

To  achieve  tills  high  reUabillty  and  long 
life,  extremely  costly  checkout  procedures 
are  followed,  and  a  backup  unit  is  generally 
built  as  insurance  against  the  hazard  of 
launch  failure,  or  "infant  mortality  of  the 
payload.  The  expense  of  designing,  building 
and  testing  spacecraft  and  Instruments  to 
meet  these  stringent  requirements  is  one  of 
the  major  areas  of  cost  In  our  space  research 
programs — both  manned  and  unmanned.  At 
present,  the  cost  of  our  satellites  runs  around 
$20,000  a  pound,  and  some  are  much  higher. 
But,  with  a  vehicle  that  provides  less  se- 
vere launch  conditions,  adequate  space  and 
weight -carrying  capacity,  and  particularly 
the  ablUty  to  return  spacecraft  to  Earth  for 
maintenance,  repair  or  refurbishment  for  re- 
use, these  costs  ought  to  be  brought  down 
substantially.  We  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  Space  Shuttle  will  do  Just  that. 

The  substantial  reductions  In  the  costs 
to  earth  orbit  can  be  expected  to  benefit 
every  space  activity  we  undertake.  The  shut- 
tle will  reduce  costs  of  privately  owned  com- 
munications satellites,  of  the  weather  satel- 
lites funded  by  the  Commerce  Department, 
and  of  the  U.S.  international  cooperative 
space  activities.  Also,  the  expectations  of 
sharply  lowered  costs  will  greatly  encourage 
the  introduction  of  new  space  applications 
that  other  agencies  or  commercial  Interests 
might  sponsor. 

In  the  field  of  communications  satellite 
technology,  we  have  the  Intelsat  (Interna- 
tional Telecommunications  Satellite)  system. 
In  five  years  this  has  grown  from  one  small 
satellite  and  four  ground  terminals  to  five 
rather  large  satellites  plus  two  spares  that 
can  be  activated,  and  50  ground  stations 
around  the  world.  Coming  up  Is  improved 
domestic  senloe— including  Canada— that 
will  feature  medical  networks  and  communi- 
cations between  computers.  We  are  also  de- 
veloping spot  broadcasting  techniques  which 
Will  revolutionize  educational  television 
Spot  broadcasting  will  permit  beaming  TV 
programs  to  selected  sites,  such  as  Isolated 
communities  where  reception  by  ordinary 
TV  facilities  is  difficult  or  Impossible  be- 
cause of  remoteness  or  mountainous  terrain. 
We  have  an  AppUca*ions  Technology  Satel- 
lite equipped  for  the  purpose  to  be  launched 
H11  V  ^P'^'^B  "*'  ^^'^^  0»e  of  its  experiments 
wui  begin  with  transmissions  of  health  and 
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educational  programs  to  a  number  of  ground 
receivers  in  the  Rockies  and  Alaska. 

A  more  extensive  demonstration  of  this 
technique  will  be  made  in  India.  The  Indian 
government  plans  to  broadcast  educational 
programs  to  5,000  villages  where  people  have 
never  even  seen  a  telephone.  NASA  will  sup- 
ply the  ATS  facilities  for  the  purpose. 

Our  meteorological  program  meanwhile  is 
steadily  progressing  toward  the  goal  of  accu- 
rate, long-range  forecasting  of  up  to  two 
weeks  in  advance.  Right  now  we  can  only 
provide  general  forecasts  for  different  re- 
gions. While  the  accuracy  has  improved  gen- 
erally, weather  reports  on  certain  localities 
within  a  region,  due  to  local  temperature 
and  other  conditions  that  change  sporadi- 
cally, leave  much  to  be  desired.  Quantitative 
measurement  data  are  necessary  for  use  in 
the  numerical  atmospheric  models  which  are 
needed  for  futiu-e  Improvement  in  long- 
range  weather  forecasting.  Our  Nimbus  sat- 
ellites showed  that  these  measurements  can 
be  made.  For  example,  vertical  profile  meas- 
lu-ements  of  temperature,  water  vapor  con- 
tent, and  other  atmospheric  constituents,  as 
well  as  horizontal  distributions  and  cloud 
cover  data,  are  needed  as  inputs  to  the 
mathematical  models  of  our  atmosphere. 

The  aim  is  to  set  up  a  global  observing 
system  consisting  of  a  mix  of  two  polar- 
orbiting  satellites  and  four  geostationary  sat- 
ellites plus  convenUonai  weather  observa- 
tional systems.  The  satellites  in  stationary 
orbit  high  above  the  Earth  are  in  a  unique 
position  to  collect  observations  by  radio  from 
remote  instrument  platforms  over  broad  re- 
gions of  the  Earth,  and  relaying  the  data 
to  a  central  receiving  station.  Processed  In- 
formation and  warnings  can  be  sent  from 
this  station  to  the  satellite  and  rebroadcast 
widely  for  reception  by  any  users  within 
range  of  the  satellite. 

The  ability  to  collect  data  from  thousands 
of  automatic  observing  stations  on  the  sur- 
face will  be  a  major  function  of  the  opera- 
tional geostationary  satellite  system.  Seis- 
mometers and  tide  gauges  for  tsunami  warn- 
ings, rain  and  river  gauges  for  flood  weather 
stations  in  remote  areas  are  among  the  plat- 
forms planned  for  use  with  the  satellite  sys- 
tem. One  of  the  major  problems  to  be  faced 
is  the  requirement  for  significant  advances 
In  data  processing  technology  and  com- 
puters. 

These  communications  and  weather  satel- 
lite systems  could  be  carried  Into  the  appro- 
priate earth  orbital  altitudes  and  locations 
by  the  space  shuttle,  thereby  reducing  both 
launch  and  payload  costs  as  well  as  insuring 
their  operational  integrity.  External  sortie 
cans  can  also  be  mounted  on  the  shuttle  with 
power  and  alr-condltioning  equipment  which 
could  be  used  for  different  experiments 
placed  in  space  by  the  shuttle.  Eventually, 
when  a  permanent  space  station  is  placed  In 
earth  orbit,  the  shuttle  will  be  used  as  the 
logistics  link  l>etween  the  ground  base  and 
the  station. 

The  first  big  step  aimed  at  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  problems  associated  with  a 
space  station  called  Skylab,  which  Is  sched- 
uled to  fly  during  1973.  It  will  employ  astro- 
nauts in  space  for  up  to  two  months  at  a 
time  to  learn  more  about  effective  opera- 
tions In  long  dvu-atlon  space  flight.  The  Sky- 
lab mission  will  be  flown  after  the  last  Apollo 
lunar  mission  and  before  the  shuttle  Ijegins 
to  operate  In  the  second  half  of  this  decade. 
Once  the  shuttle  flights  become  routine,  we 
will  be  able  to  start  putting  together  our  sec- 
ond generation  space  station,  consisting  of 
modules  brought  up  by  the  shuttle. 

Meanwhile,  our  Mariner  9  spacecraft  Is  or- 
biting Mars  where  it  is  programmed  to  func- 
tion for  at  least  90  days.  It  is  scheduled  to 
map  about  70  per  cent  of  the  Martian  surface 
with  two  high  resolution  cameras.  Other  ex- 
periments are  recording  atmospheric  and  sur- 
face data.  The  great  dust  storm  that  was  In 
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progress  when  the  Mariner  arrived  provided 
an  extra  scientific  bonus  in  the  study  of 
Mars'  atmospheric  dynamics  that  may  throw 
light  on  our  own  terrestrial  atmosphere. 

Information  obtained  will  also  be  useful  In 
choosing  the  most  favorable  sites  for  an  un- 
manned landing  mission  by  automated  Vik- 
ing spacecraft,  scheduled  for  launch  in  1975. 
The  Viking  spacecraft  will  consist  of  a  com- 
bination orbiter  and  probe-lander.  The  or- 
blters  will  circle  Mars  at  an  altitude  of  about 
750  miles.  The  landers  will  descend  for  a 
soft  landing,  which  will  be  accomplished  by 
using  parachutes  for  aerodynamic  decelera- 
tion Initially.  The  final  landing  sequence 
would  use  a  rocket  subsystem  like  that  of 
the  Surveyor  lunar  landers.  The  landers  will 
measure  the  physical  properties  and  chemical 
composition  of  the  surface  material  and  also 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  landers  will  also  re- 
turn pictures  of  Mara  surface  features,  Just  as 
the  Surveyor  spacecraft  did  of  the  lunar  sur- 
face. 

The  biggest  planet  of  our  solar  system 
Jupiter  is  distinguished  by  a  mysterious 
Great  Red  Spot  which  Is  about  30.o"oO  miles 
long  and  7.000  miles  wide.  It  has  puzzled 
scientists  ever  since  it  was  discovered  in  1665. 
Apparently  permanent,  the  Spot  gradually 
drifts  like  an  island  floating  in  a  sea,  and  at 
times  changes  color. 

With  a  diameter  more  than  ten  times  that 
of  Earth's  Jupiter  has  12  known  moons,  only 
four  of  which  are  of  any  size.  Ganymede  and 
Callisto  are  somewhere  between  Mercury  and 
Mars  In  diameter,  and  therefore  considerably 
larger  than  earth's  moon,  whUe  lo  is  Just 
a  bit  larger,  and  Europa  a  bit  smaller  than 
our  satellite. 

The  atmosphere  of  Jupiter  is  Immensely 
thick,  hiding  whatever  lies  below.  It  con- 
tains large  molecules  and  posslblv  micro-or- 
ganisms. Among  the  questions  to  be  answered 
is  why  Jupiter  radiates  strong  radio  waves, 
and  how  does  it  generate  its  apparent  in- 
ternal energy? 

We  are  planning  some  missions  to  explore 
Jupiter  and  beyond.  Our  Pioneers  F  and  G, 
for  example,  are  going  to  attempt  something 
never  tried  before  with  any  spacecraft-  to 
investigate  beyond  the  Great  Asteroid  Belt 
that  lies  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  visit 
this  great  planet  a  lialf-bllUon  mUes  away. 
One  of  the  Pioneers'  goals  Is  to  assess  the 
hazards  of  deep  space  flight,  and  to  develop 
the  technology  and  operational  experience 
for  later  "Grand  Tour"  missions  to  the  outer 
planets  planned  for  the  late  1970s. 

These  mlsslans  will  take  advantage  of  a 
very  rare  planetary  alignment  of  Jupiter 
Uranus.  Neptune.  Saturn  and  Pluto  that 
occurs  once  every  177  years.  The  last  Ume 
they  were  in  similar  positions  was  in  the 
administration  of  President  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son who  was  dickering  for  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase about  that  time.  So  scientists  are  anxi- 
ous not  to  miss  the  next  opportunity  to  "hit 
five  birds  with  two  stones,"  so  to  speak  by 
sending  out  two  Grand  Tour  spacecraft  mis- 
sions. By  launching  two  spacecraft  In  1977 
and  two  more  In  1979,  all  five  of  these 
planets  can  be  visited  plus  their  26  moons. 
Later  on,  the  same  planets  will  be  scattered 
around  the  solar  system  again,  and  to  send 
spacecraft  to  each  would  not  only  be  expen- 
sive, but  would  take  years  more  time.  For 
example,  a  launch  to  Pluto  alone,  would  take 
a  spacecraft  about  40  years,  whereas  by  using 
the  Grand  Tour  technique  we  can  do  It  in 
nine. 

This  is  how  it  works.  One  pair  of  space- 
craft wUl  be  put  on  a  trajectory  that  will 
bring  it  within  a  certain  dUtance  of  the  big 
planet  Jupiter.  Jupiter's  powerful  gravita- 
tional field  will  accelerate  the  approaching 
spacecraft  as  the  planet  orbits  around  the 
Sun,  dragging  the  spacecraft  along  a  little 
bit,  and  sending  them  flying  off  toward 
Uranus,  and  from  there  on  to  Neptune. 
The  second  pair  of  Grand  Tour  vehicles 
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will  approach  Jupiter  on  a  sUgbtly  different 
trajectory,  so  that  they  are  pulled  around  In 
the  direction  of  Saturn,  and  at  Saturn  they 
will  be  reflected  somewhat  out  of  the  eoUptlc 
and  head  for  Pluto,  the  outermost  known 
planet. 

As  you  can  see  from  all  this,  NASA  Is  not 
going  to  be  content  to  rest  on  Its  laurels  in 
the  years  ahead.  We  must  pursue  our  pro- 
gram diligently. 

I  am  siu-e  that  everyone  here  Is  fully  aware 
of  the  growing  technological  challenge  from 
abroad.  It  Is  going  to  require  a  commensurate 
effort,  especially  in  research  and  develop- 
ment, to  meet  It.  The  greatness  of  contem- 
porary America  lies  In  Us  advanced  science 
and  Its  advanced  technology.  But  let  ua  face 
It,  while  many  social  critics  In  America  would 
like  us  to  abandon  our  work  for  further  ad- 
vancements In  technology,  advocating  a  re- 
turn to  the  simpler  life  of  past  generations, 
our  competitors  In  Europe,  Japan  and  par- 
ticularly the  Soviet  Union  don't  seem  to 
share  that  romantic  urge  for  a  return  to  the 
pastoral  life.  In  fact,  they  would  give  their 
eye  teeth  for  the  technological  advances 
brought  by  our  ApoUo  program. 

This  is  no  time  for  anyone  to  be  compla- 
cent about  our  present  technological  leader- 
ship. It  Is  slipping.  A  great  deal  needs  to  be 
done  to  preserve  our  leadership,  but  in  do- 
ing it  we  shall  help  not  only  in  protecting 
the  American  standard  of  living  but  also  Im- 
prove— and  here  I  think  we  all  concur — our 
quality  of  life. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  RALPH  BUNCHE 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  24.  1972 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  was  out 
of  this  city  when  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  died 
and  so  was  unable  to  make  a  statement 
at  that  time.  I  feel  compelled  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  wonderful  humanitarian 
of  our  time. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  buildings 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  continent.  One  is 
in  Los  Angeles;  the  other  in  New  York. 
One  is  a  center  of  learning,  and  the  other 
a  citadel  of  peace.  These  two  buildings 
are  landmarks  in  the  career  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Californian  who  was  bom  in 
poverty,  but  whose  life  brought  added 
riches  in  trust  for  mankind.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  speak  of  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche,  the 
former  Under  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  who  died  last  month. 

The  building  in  New  York  is,  of  course, 
the  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations, 
for  which  Dr.  Bunche  worked  with  cease- 
less dedication  for  more  than  26  years. 
The  building  in  Los  Angeles  is  Ralph 
Bimche  Hall,  the  center  of  social  science 
at  UCLA,  where  Dr.  Bunche  was  a  stu- 
dent in  the  1920's. 

The  academic  and  diplomatic  achieve- 
ments of  Dr.  Bimche  are  easily  of  the 
first  magnitude.  But  set  against  the  stark 
reality  of  his  struggle  against  poverty 
and  racism,  they  are  all  the  more  bril- 
liant. 

Bom  in  1904,  the  grandson  of  a  slave 
and  the  son  of  a  barber,  he  grew  to  age 
10  in  Detroit,  where  he  worked  to  help 
8upf>ort  his  family.  In  1916,  both  of  his 
parents  died  within  3  months  of  each 
other,  and  Dr.  Bimche  and  his  sister 
moved  to  his  grandmother's  home  in  Los 
Angeles. 
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While  attending  high  school,  he  sup- 
ported himself  with  a  full-time  job.  He 
has  been  self-sufficient  ever  since.  He 
played  football  and  basketball  while  at 
UC7LA  and  was  sports  editor  of  the  year- 
book in  1927.  Throughout  his  student 
career,  although  he  worked  at  many  jobs, 
he  managed  to  graduate  summa  cum 
laude. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  newly  con- 
structed Bunche  Hall  at  UCLA  in  May, 
1969,  he  described  his  undergraduate  ex- 
perience: 

.  .  .  UCLA  where-  It  all  began  for  me.  In  a 
certain  sense,  It  was  where  I  began,  because 
college  for  me  was  the  genesis  and  the  cata- 
lyst. I  came  from  the  then  burgeoning  ghetto 
of  East  Side  (or  South  Central  as  It  Is  now 
called)  Los  Angeles.  I  was  aimless,  for  there 
was  no  strong  Incentive  for  a  black  youth 
of  that  day  to  make  the  long  and  supposedly 
formidable  sacrifices  necessary  to  acquire  a 
higher  education. 

Very  qiUckly,  I  gained  from  my  professors 
at  UCLA — and  In  those  days  professors  were 
also  often  close  personal  friends  and  confi- 
dants— a  sense  of  purpose  and  direction,  a 
feeling  of  belonging,  of  confidence,  self-re- 
spect, and  personal  dignity.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  Indispensable  to  me  at  that 
critical  stage  of  my  life.  UCLA  also  gave  me. 
of  course,  the  essential  solid  foundation  for 
a  good  education. 

Dr.  Bunche  went  on  to  take  a  master's 
degree  at  Harvard  in  1928,  and  then  be- 
gan to  teach  at  Howard  University  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  setting  up  the  school's 
first  political  science  department.  He 
completed  his  Ph.  D.  at  Harvard  in  1934 
and  won  the  Tappan  prize  for  the  best 
essay  in  the  social  sciences.  He  did  post- 
graduate work  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, 1936.  the  London  School  of  Econom- 
ics, 1937,  and  the  University  of  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa,  1937. 

In  the  years  1938-1940,  he  worked  for 
the  Carnegie  Corp.  as  chief  aide  to  social 
scientist  Gunnar  Myrdal  in  preparation 
of  "An  American  Dilemma,"  which  re- 
mains the  classic  study  of  our  Nation's 
racial  problems.  While  researching  the 
book,  his  life  was  several  times  threat- 
ened with  violence. 

In  1944,  Dr.  Bunche  was  asked  to  join 
the  State  Department  and  became  the 
first  black  man  to  hold  a  "desk"  job  over 
the  objections  of  many  high-ranking 
officials.  At  the  request  of  the  U.N.  Secre- 
tary General  Trygve  Lie,  Dr.  Bunche  re- 
signed from  the  State  Department  and 
joined  the  U.N.  staff. 

He  set  up  the  U.N.  trusteeship  division 
in  1946  and  later  directed  negotiations 
toward  an  armistice  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
war  of  1948  for  which  he  received  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1950. 

He  became  a  foremost  adviser  on  vari- 
ous problems  of  the  Middle  East,  includ- 
ing the  Suez  crisis  of  1956  in  which  he 
directed  the  U.N.  emergency  force. 

He  also  organized  the  U.N.  programs 
on  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
including  two  conferences  in  Geneva  in 
1955  and  1958.  In  addition,  he  directed 
the  establishment  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  the  Scientific 
Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Ra- 
diation. 

When  the  Congo  erupted  in  1960,  Dr. 
Bunche  organized  and  directed  U.N.  op- 
erations which  involved  20,000  troops  and 
hundreds  of  civUlEin  staff.  He  also  super- 
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vised  the  U.N.  operation  in  Cyprus  and 
the  observer  group  in  India  and  Pakistan. 
His  contributions  toward  world  peace 
stand  unparalleled  in  the  short  history 
of  the  U.N. 

Dr.  Bunche  was  going  to  retire  in  1967 
because  of  ill  health.  But  because  he  was 
sorely  needed,  he  stayed  on.  In  1968,  he 
was  named  Under  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  much  of 
the  hope  of  a  world  without  war  rests 
upon  the  cornerstone  of  a  strong  and 
stable  United  States.  And  so  we  should 
heed  the  words  of  this  great  American. 
Dr.  Bunche  stated  that,  if  racism  persists 
in  this  society,  "the  catastrophic  result 
can  be  a  chronic  state  of  violent  racial 
conflict  in  a  permanently  polarized  dual- 
istic  society." 

Dr.  Bunche  said: 

That  would  be  tantamount  to  civil  war. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  and 
the  community  of  nations  have  lost  a 
leading  citizen,  a  grandson  of  a  slave 
whose  life's  work  was  to  nurture  the  seeds 
of  peace.  Upon  the  occasion  of  his  death, 
we  who  are  his  beneficiaries  should  take 
special  notice  of  his  wise  counsel  and  re- 
new our  efforts  to  protect  and  proliferate 
the  scarce  fruit  of  his  arduous  labor. 


B'NAI  B'RITH:  ANOTHER  EXAMPLE 
OF  TAX  EXEMPT  ABUSE? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  24.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  use  of 
tax-favored  status  gained  by  organiza- 
tions posing  as  humanitarian,  yet  who 
have  become  openly  in  conflict  with  the 
American  way  of  life  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, actually  aiding  and  abetting  the 
activities  of  foreign  nations  whose  aims 
may  or  may  not  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States,  Is  a  loophole  in  the 
tax  structure  that  muet  be  corrected 
immediately. 

This  Nation  cannot  allow  any  dual- 
nationality  organization  to  enjoy  a  fa- 
vored tax  status  while  actually  assuming 
the  role  of  an  agent  of  a  foreign  nation. 
To  do  so  would  be  a  Federal  subsidy  of 
a  foreign  sovereign. 

Mr.  Saul  Joftes,  former  general  direc- 
tor general  of  one  such  organization, 
B'nai  B'rith,  has  actually  charged  that: 

B'nal  B'rith  should  not  be  allowed  to  en- 
joy its  present  tax-exempt  status  as  a  char- 
itable, rellgloiis,  and  fraternal  organization 
but  should  be  required  to  register  as  an 
active  agent  of  Israel  under  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act. 

Mr.  Joftes  has  stated  that  despite  no- 
bility of  original  intent,  B'nai  B'rith 
now — 

Engages  In  International  politics  and  more 
often  than  not  does  the  bidding  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Israel.  .  .  .  It's  leaders  make  fre- 
quent trips  to  Israel  for  Indoctrination  and 
Instructions.  I  had  tried  to  prevent  this 
change.  That  is  why  Rabbi  Kaufman  tried 
to  fire  me. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  be  en- 
lightened as  to  what  did  happen  in  this 
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organization  that  enjoys  tax-exempt 
status,  and  what  could  happen  in  others, 
I  insert  a  related  news  article  in  the 
Congressional  Record  concerning  Mr. 
Saul  E.  Jofte's  lawsuit  involving  B'nai 
B'rith,  an  organization  which  he  served 
for  22  years  until  it  became  evident  to 
him  that  it  was  alien  to  and  in  conflict 
with  the  American  way  of  life. 

I  ask  also  that  copies  of  my  bills  H.R. 
425  and  H.R.  8298  that  would  deprive 
such  tax-exempt  organizations  of  their 
favored  status  for  certain  prohibited 
acts,  including  influencing  legislation  or 
voluntarily  engaging  in  litigation  for  the 
benefit  of  third  parties,  follow  this 
material. 

Passage  of  such  legislation  is  needed 
to  effectively  correct  the  possibility  of 
other  tax-exempt  organizations  follow- 
ing the  same  course  as  the  B'nai  B'rith. 

The  news  article  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post    Peb.   7,   1971] 

A  Challenge  to  the  "Zionism" 

OP   B'nai   B'rith 

(By  Paul  'Vf.  Valentine) 

A  series  of  obscure  lawsuits  here  Involving 
what  appears  to  be  a  humdrum  employee- 
employer  dispute  over  back  pay  has  rekindled 
long-smoldering  questions  about  the  re- 
lationship of  American  Jewish  organizations 
to  Israel. 

Beneath  the  mass  of  dry  and  technical 
documents  In  U.S.  District  Court  lies  an  ac- 
cusation that  B'nal  B'rith.  the  nation's  larg- 
est Jewish  service  organization,  has  been 
quietly  converted  Into  a  tool  of  political  Zion- 
ism and  a  pawn  of  the  Israeli  government. 

The  accusation — normally  heard  only  from 
the  extreme  political  right  wing  and  vigor- 
ously denied  by  B'nal  B'rith — Is  made  by  a 
former  high-ranking  B'nal  B'rith  employee, 
Saul  E.  Joftes,  56,  a  quiet  widower  who  lives 
In  Palls  Church,  worked  In  the  B'nal  B'rith 
International  Council  for  22  years  and  was 
director  general  of  Its  office  of  International 
affairs  when  he  was  fired  Jan.  5,  1968. 

He  maintains  that  B'nal  B'rith  should  not 
be  allowed  to  enjoy  Its  present  tax-exempt 
status  as  a  charitable,  religious  and  fraternal 
organization  but  should  be  required  to  regis- 
ter as  an  active  agent  of  Israel  under  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act. 

AN     ISRAELI     policy 

At  the  root  of  the  issue  is  the  traditional 
Zionist  concept  of  aliyah,  a  Hebrew  term 
meaning  the  "In-gatherlng"  or  return  of 
Diaspora  (dispersed)  Jews  to  the  Palestine 
homeland.  Since  the  creation  of  the  state  of 
Israel  In  1948.  aliyah  has  become  a  basic 
Imperative  of  Israeli  government  policy. 

Joftes  and  his  attorney,  former  California 
Rep.  Byron  N.  Scott,  contend  through  court 
papers  that  B'nal  B'rith  Is  now  organization- 
ally committed  to  aliyah  and  Is  undertaking 
activities  and  financial  obligations  which  are 
either  directly  or  Indirectly  guided  by  the 
Israeli  government  through  a  labyrinthine 
apparatus  of  Zionist  organizations  and  Inter- 
locking Zionist  and  non-Zlonlst  coalitions. 

The  accusations — now  as  in  the  past — raise 
a  semantical  windstorm,  blurring  definitions, 
obscuring  basic  concepts  and  stirring  emo- 
tions In  both  Jewish  and  gentile  thinking. 
When  does  organizational  support,  for  exam- 
ple, become  political  activism  on  behalf  of 
another  country? 

What  Is  the  practical  meaning  of  aliyah  In 
the  first  place?  Is  it  permanent  physical  mi- 
gration to  Palestine,  or  simply  a  life-sharing 
visit  of  a  few  months?  Is  It  a  political  or  re- 
ligious concept?  Jews  In  Washington  argue  It 
both  ways. 

What  Is  Zionism?  Jews  define  It  variously 
as  anything  from  permanent  migration  to 
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financial  and  spiritual  support  of  Israel  from 
afar. 

Israeli  leaders,  such  as  former  Prime  Min- 
ister David  Ben-Gurlon,  have  said  that  Zion- 
ism without  a  "return  to  Zlon"  Is  phony.  Yet 
few  American  Jews  migrate  permanently  to 
Israel.  Philip  M.  Klutznlck,  a  former  presi- 
dent of  B'nal  B'rith,  explains  it  this  way 
In  Ws  1961  book  "No  Easy  Answer": 

"American  Jewry,  now  deeply  and  happily 
rooted,  (has)  Imperceptibly  converted  Its 
Zionism  from  a  political  doctrine  to  a  ro- 
mantic Ideal.  The  guiding  principle  of  migra- 
tion to  Zlon,  the  heartbeat  of  the  doctrine, 
was  stilled  by  the  hospitality  of  an  American 
society  that  gave  Jews  the  freedom  to  adapt, 
to  be  themselves." 

Some  say  that  all  Jews,  by  definition,  are 
Zionists.  Others  say  that  a  Jew  Is  not  a  Zion- 
ist unless  he  Is  a  dues-paying  member  of  an 
actively  Zionist  organization.  Definitions 
have  been  battered  and  shifted  e6i>eclally 
since  May,  1948,  when  the  theory  of  a  Jewish 
homeland  suddenly  became  a  concrete  reality 
with  the  creation  of  the  state  of  Israel. 

"These  days,  I  don't  know  whether  I'm  a 
Zionist  or  not,"  says  Klutznlck  In  his  book. 
"The  dilemma  Is  semantics,  not  Ideology. 

"My  convictions  In  the  matter  have  been 
reasonably  consistent  since  the  day,  about 
30  years  ago,  when  I  surrendered  my  mem- 
bership card  in  the  American  Zionist  move- 
ment. But  that  was  long  before  1948  .  .  . 
There  Is  now  an  abundance  of  rotating  the- 
ories on  the  nature  of  poststatehood  Zionism, 
what  It  Is,  where  It  leads  to.  As  an  exercise 
in  semantics,  It  generally  leads  Into  a  philo- 
sophical  cul-de-sac." 

A   REGISTERED   "LINK" 

It  Is  into  this  sea  of  Imprecision  and  argu- 
mentation that  Saul  Joftes  has  launchd  his 
four  lawsuits  against  B'nal  B'rith  over  the 
last  three  years.  As  he  sees  It,  the  key  organi- 
zation Unking  American  and  Israel  Interests 
Is  the  Jewish  Agency/American  Section,  Inc., 
which  is  registered  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment as  the  official  agent  of  what  Is  called 
the  Executive  of  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Israel, 
Jerusalem. 

The  Jewish  Agency/ American  Section  Is 
ultimately  connected  to  and  receives  Its 
Instructions  from  the  Israeli  government 
through  a  network  of  organizations  estab- 
lished under  the  Status  Law  of  Israel  In  1952, 
Joftes  contends.  The  Status  Law  designates 
the  World  Zionist  Organization  (WZO)  as 
Israel's  "authorized  agency"  for  development 
of  the  country  and  absorption  of  Immigrants. 
The  law  also  specifies  that  the  WZO  and  the 
Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine  (predecessor 
name  for  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Israel)  are 
one  and  the  same  organization. 

The  Jewish  Agency/ American  Section,  In 
turn.  Is  the  U.S.-based  operation  of  the 
Jewish  Agency  for  Israel  in  Jerusalem.  It  Is 
through  these  channels  and  an  Intertwined 
group  of  ancillary  funding  organizations  that 
money,  propaganda  and  political  policies  are 
transmitted  back  and  forth  between  America 
and  Israel,  Joftes  says. 

A  portion  of  annual  donations  by  American 
citizens  to  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  (UJA), 
for  example.  Is  channeled  to  Israel  through 
the  Jewish  Agency/ American  Section.  Some 
of  the  money,  according  to  court  papers,  also 
has  passed  through  other  Intermediate  "link- 
ages," such  as  the  United  Israel  Appeal 
(UIA),  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America 
and  an  entity  called  the  Jewish  Agency  for 
Israel,  Inc.  (a  New  York  corporation  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  Jewish  Agency  for 
Israel  in  Jerusalem;  the  New  York  organiza- 
tion is  now  merged  with  UIA) . 

THE    "TIE-INS" 

Millions  of  tax-exempt  American  dollars  go 
to  Israel  each  year.  Some  directly  subsidize 
the  Israeli  treasury  for  noncharitable  pur- 
poses, Joftes  says,  and  some  are  returned  to 
the   United  States  to   be  spent  on  Zionist 
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propaganda  efforts  here.  B'nal  B'rith  is  po- 
litically and  financially  tied  to  this  complex 
apparatus,  Joftes  contends,  In  a  number  of 
specific  ways: 

Its  hierarchy  Is  honeycombed  with  execu- 
tives who  serve  or  have  served  as  officers  of 
the  Jewish  Agency/ American  Section,  the 
Jewish  Agency  for  Israel,  Inc.,  the  ZlonUt 
Organization  of  America  and  the  Synagogue 
Council  of  America.  (The  last-named  was 
cited  as  a  conduit  for  funds  from  the  Jewish 
Agency  for  Israel  by  the  Senate  Porelgn  Re- 
lations Committee  In  May.  1963.) 

B'nal  B'rith  Is  a  constltutent  member  of 
the  Conference  of  Jewish  Organizations 
American  Section  and  the  World  Jewish  Con- 
gress, both  of  which  are  funded  mainly 
through  the  Keren  Hayesod  (Hebrew  nomen- 
clature for  the  United  Israel  Appeal),  a 
funding  arm  of  the  Jewish  Agency.  COJO  Is 
described  as  a  "consultative"  body  by  B'nal 
B'rith  officials. 

B'nal  B'rith  is  a  constituent  member  of  the 
Conference  of  Presidents  of  Major  American 
Jewish  Organizations,  another  umbrella 
grouping  which  Is  supported  in  part  by 
Jewish  Agency/ American  Section  funds. 

The  B'nal  B'rith  board  of  governors  has 
endorsed  the  basic  concept  of  aliyah,  accord- 
ing to  summary  minutes  of  a  report  by  B'nal 
B'rith  president  William  A.  Wexler  at  the 
ninth  plenary  sessions  of  the  B'nal  B'rith 
International  Council  (BBIC)  here  In  Janu- 
ary, 1969. 

Plfteen  months  earlier,  at  Its  annual  meet- 
ing In  Caracas,  the  BBIC  also  called  on  its 
constituent  members  throughout  the  world 
to  promote  aliyah. 

Court  papers  filed  by  Joftes  note  that  there 
Is  no  reference  to  Zionism  or  aliyah  in  the 
statement  of  purpose  of  the  B'nal  B'rith 
constitution.  It  says  In  general  terms  that 
the  organization's  ptu^jose  Is  to  unite  "per- 
sons of  the  Jewish  faith  In  the  work  of 
promoting  their  highest  Interest  and  those 
of  humanity  ...  of  Inculcating  the  purest 
principles  of  philanthropy,  honor  and  pa- 
triotism .  .  .  alleviating  the  wants  of  the 
poor  and  needy  .  .  .  coming  to  the  rescue  of 
victims  of  persecution  .  .  .  (and)  protecting 
and  assisting  the  aged,  the  widow  and  orphan 
on  the  broadest  principles  of  humanity." 

"MISCONDUCT"     CHARGED 

Joftes  says  he  was  fired  because  he  criti- 
cized and  resisted  what  he  considered  to  be  a 
shift  from  these  purposes  into  Zionist  ac- 
tivism. B'nal  B'rith  officials  say  he  was  fired 
for  "gross  personal  misconduct." 

A  mass  of  letters,  memorandums  and  dep- 
ositions filed  In  U.S.  District  Court  here 
show  that  B'nal  B'rith  officials  were  dissatis- 
fied with  Joftes'  work  In  the  International 
council  for  seveial  years.  Rabbi  Jay  Kauf- 
man, B'nal  B'rith  executive  vice  president, 
said  In  one  deposition  that  B'nal  B'rith's 
overseas  lodges  "did  not  always  stay  alive 
or  thrive  because  of  the  manner  In  which  he 
organized  them." 

During  1967,  In  the  course  of  two  letters 
and  one  memorandum.  Rabbi  Kaufman 
charged  Joftes  with  "incompetence,"  "Inca- 
pacity" and  "malfeasance,  misfeasance  and 
nonfeasance."  He  urged  Joftes  to  resign  to 
avoid  dismissal. 

Joftes  refused.  He  also  sued  Kaufman  for 
Ubel  (because  of  the  Incompetence"  letters) 
and  thus  commenced  the  first  of  four  tangled 
legal  actions  to  bring  Rabbl  Kaufman  and 
B'nal  B'rith  Into  court. 

In  January,  1968,  B'nal  Brlth  president 
Wexler  wrote  Joftes  formally  firing  him  for 
"gross  personal  misconduct"  and  citing  the 
libel  suit  against  Rabbl  Kaufman  as  the 
specific  reason.  Joftes  then  asked  for  some 
$24,400  In  severance  pay.  Before  any  action 
was  taken,  Wexler  Issued  a  second  letter  to 
Joftes  reiterating  the  dismissal  but  this  time 
specifying  "malfeasance,  misfeasance  and 
non-feaaance"  as  the  reasons. 

The    language     was    significant,    because 
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under  a  written  agreement  with  B'nal  B'rlth 
headquarters  here,  employees  are  entitled  to 
severance  pay  when  fired  for  "gross  personal 
misconduct"  but  not  when  fired  on  the 
more  serious  charge  of  "malfeasance  and 
nonfeasance." 

Joftes  then  sued  B'nal  B'rlth  for  the  sev- 
erance pay.  He  also  sued  Wexler  and  the  or- 
ganization for  libel  (the  "malfeasance"  let- 
ter) and  Rabbi  Kaufman  for  malicious  Inter- 
ference with  his  contract  rights. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Oliver  Gasch  up- 
held the  severance  pay  claim,  ruling  that  only 
the  first  letter  of  dismissal  was  valid.  B'nal 
B'rlth  appealed  the  ruling.  It  lost  in  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
fused to  review  the  case  last  Dec.  21.  thus 
leaving  Gasch 's  original  ruling  Intact. 

On  Jan.  15.  another  District  Court  Judge, 
Gerhard  Gesell.  ruled  against  Joftes  in  the 
two  libel  cases,  holding  that  the  two  letters 
criticizing  Joftes  had  circulated  among  only 
a  few  entitled  persons  at  B'nal  B'rlth  and 
were  therefore  not  actionable  In  court.  Joftes 
is  considering  an  appeal  of  both  cases.  There 
has  been  no  ruling  yet  in  the  malicious  inter- 
ference case. 

"INTERNATIONAL    POLITICS" 

Joftes  asserts  that  as  a  Jew  he  Is  unop- 
posed to  and  In  fact  lauds  Zionist  activity 
aimed  at  relieving  bona  fide  problems  of 
Jews,  but  he  says  he  feels  that  B'nal  B'rlth 
has  overstepped  the  law  and  its  own  con- 
stitution in  its  current  pursuits. 

As  director  general  of  the  B'nal  B'rlth  In- 
ternational Council's  office  of  international 
affairs,  he  says  he  helped  fashion  Its  resur- 
rected post-World  War  IX  overseas  lodges  into 
units  to  Improve  Jewish  welfare  and  encour- 
age Jews  to  remain  In  each  foreign  com- 
munity— Just  the  opposite  of  the  Zionist 
precept  of  migration.  Slowly  over  the  years, 
however,  the  B'nal  B'rlth  leadership  became 
dominated  by  pro-Zionists,  he  says,  and  be- 
gan trying  to  limit  his  work. 

Bnal  B'rlth  now  "engages  in  interna- 
tional politics  and  more  often  than  not  does 
the  bidding  of  the  government  of  Israel,"  he 
says  in  a  court  affidavit.  "It's  leaders  make 
frequent  trips  to  Israel  for  Indoctrination 
and  instructions.  I  had  tried  to  prevent  this 
change.  That  is  why  Rabbi  Kaufman  tried  to 
fire  me." 

B'nal  B'rlth  officials  will  not  discuss  de- 
tails of  the  Joftes  litigation  because  It  is  still 
tied  up  in  the  courts.  In  terms  of  general 
B'nal  B'rlth  policy,  however,  Bernard  Simon, 
B'nai  B'rlth  press  officer,  says,  "Sure,  we've 
made  statements  encouraging  aliyah,  but 
does  that  imply  that  the  whole  Jewish  com- 
munity should  get  up  and  move  to  Israel? 
It's  ridiculous." 

Says  David  A.  Brody.  an  attorney  and  direc- 
tor of  B'nai  B'rlth  Antl-Defamatiton  League 
(ADD  office  in  Washington:  "Any  aliyah 
action  by  B'nal  B'rlth  is  not  at  the  request 
or  through  the  control  of  the  government 
of  Israel.  Therefore,  it  doesn't  come  within 
the  reach  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registra- 
tion Act." 

Simon  said  the  Justice  Department  has 
never  questioned  B'nal  B'rlth  about  Its  re- 
lationship to  the  registration  act.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  acknowledged  that  it  has 
never  asked  the  organization  to  register  but 
would  not  say  whether  it  ever  made  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry  into  the  issue. 

CONCENTRATED    DOMESTICALLT 

Simon  says  that  the  B'nal  B'rlth  budget  is 
"overwhelmingly,  crushlngly  domestic."  with 
funds  going  to  such  constituent  activities  as 
ADL,  B'nai  B'rlth  Youth  Organization.  Hillel 
Poundatioins,  B'nai  B'rlth  'Vocational  Serv- 
ice, Adult  Jewish  Education  Program  and 
Community  and  Veterans  Affairs  Program. 
B'nai  B'rlth  claims  about  500,000  dues-pay- 
ing members. 

"Today,"  says  Simon,  "we're  a  mirror  of  the 
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Jewish  community.  We  take  in  the  mass 
moderate  middle  class." 

Many  members,  "have  an  affinity  for 
Israel,"  he  says,  "but  take  me;  I  could  never 
call  myself  a  Zionist.  I  don't  belong  to  any 
Zionist  organizations,  and  I  don't  plan  to 
emigrate." 

He  noted  that  Jewish  emigration  to  Israel 
from  the  United  States  since  1948  has  been 
small  (about  25.000).  "B'nai  B'rlth  Is  Just 
not  physically  geared  up  for  aliyah,"  he  says. 

Simon  acknowledged  that  several  B'nal 
B'rlth  officials  belong  to  Zionist  organiza- 
tions or  coalitions  embracing  Zionist  mem- 
bers, "but  that  doesn't  necessarily  mean 
they're  in  league  with  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment .  .  .  Many  of  them  often  disagree  with 
what  the  Israeli  government  is  doing,  in 
fact." 

The  1965  edition  of  Who's  Who  In  World 
Jewry  says  that  B'nai  B'rlth  executive  vice 
president  Kaufman  is  a  member  of  the  Labor 
Zionist  Organization  of  America.  He  Is  also 
a  former  member  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  Synagogue  Council  of  America. 

The  Who's  Who  says  that  former  B'nal 
B'rlth  presidents  Label  A.  Katz  and  Philip 
Klutznlck  are  members  of  the  Jewish  Agency 
for  Israel.  Klutznlck  is  also  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Southwest  region  of  the  Zionist 
Organization  of  America,  and  Katz  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  UJA  national  cabinet. 

Current  B'nal  B'rlth  president  Wexler  is  a 
life  member  of  the  Zionist  Organization  of 
America,  a  cochalrman  of  COJO  and  chair- 
man of  the  Conference  of  Presidents  of  Major 
American  Jewish  Organizations. 

POLICYMAKING     CITED 

Joftes  contends  that  through  these  various 
connections.  B'nal  B'rlth.  along  with  other 
organizations,  is  intimately  involved  In  the 
shaping  of  Israeli  policy  here.  He  cites  these 
examoles  as  evidence  In  court  papers: 

Rabbi  Kaufman  said  in  a  memo  to  Joftes  in 
late  1966:  "BB  (B'nai  B'rlth)  is  now  playing 
a  greater  role  In  the  fate  and  future  of 
Diaspora  Jewry,  assuming  tasks  which  the 
State  of  Israel  cannot  legitimately  undertake 
because  it  Is  a  sovereign  state  and  cannot  In- 
trude on  the  affairs  of  other  nations." 

In  a  Dec.  3,  1967,  report  to  the  B'nal  B'rlth 
board  of  governors,  Rabbi  Kaufman  wrote: 
"I  am  personally  convinced  after  the  long 
session  that  Dr.  Wexler  and  I  had  with  Mr. 
(Levi)  Eshol  (former  Israeli  prime  minister) 
In  Jerusalem  this  stunmer  and  with  what  I 
have  seen  and  learned  subsequently  that 
there  must  be  aliyah!"  (emphasis  original). 

"...  If  we  are  to  be  serious  about  aliyah, 
we  will  have  to  enter  Into  a  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  agencies  who  are  under- 
taking the  presently  highly  Intensified  effort 
at  winning  aliyah.  This  relationship  as  I 
envisage  it  would  have  us  stimulate  the 
thinking  of  the  vast  B'nal  B'rlth  member- 
ship toward  consideration  of  regular  and  ex- 
tended visits  or  total  life  in  Israel." 

A  Feb.  8,  1968,  letter  from  B'nal  B'rlth  In- 
ternational Council  director  Herman  Edels- 
berg  to  Sidney  Muller,  president  of  the  Aus- 
tralian B'nai  B'rith  lodge,  Included  an  $850 
check  with  instructions  to  transmit  it  to  the 
India-Israel  Friendship  League  in  Bombay. 
The  league,  administered  largely  by  the  wom- 
en's auxiliary  of  the  B'nal  B'rith  lodge  of 
India,  was  formed  in  1967  to  push  Israeli 
causes,  combat  pro-Arab  feelings  and  seek 
diplomatic  relations  between  India  and 
Israel. 

The  $850,  It  is  argued  in  court  papers,  is 
thus  a  B'nal  B'rith  subsidy  of  promotional 
and  propaganda  efforts  In  a  foreign  country 
on  behalf  of  a  third  country,  in  violation  of 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act.  Rabbi 
Kaufman  countered  in  a  related  court  depo- 
sition that  the  money  was  for  "powdered 
milk,  among  other  matters." 

B'nal  B'rith,  according  to  several  memo- 
randums circulated  among  B'nal  B'rlth  of- 
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flclals,  has  Implemented  a  "summertime  pro- 
fessional leadership  training  course"  la 
Israel  for  selected  staff  members  with  semi- 
nar lectures  on  Israeli  political  and  social 
thought  by  Jewish  Agency,  Israeli  govern- 
ment and  Israeli  university  speakers.  In 
1967,  "all  costs  were  subsidized  by  the 
Merkaz,"  according  to  a  Jan.  23,  1968,  memo 
by  Rabbi  Kaufman.  The  Merkaz  is  an  entity 
set  up  to  administer  the  program  and  fund- 
ed by  the  Jewish  Agency. 

In  the  April  11.  1969,  issue  of  the  Re- 
constructlonlst,  a  magazine  of  contemporary 
Judaic  thought,  Rabbi  Oscar  Groner,  asso- 
ciate director  of  B'nal  B'rlth's  Hillel  Founda- 
tions, disclosed  that  Hillel  has  been  sub- 
sidlzlng  a  series  of  lectures  on  American 
campuses  by  Israeli  government  representa- 
tives since  1960. 

CONSUL    GENERAL    INVOLVED 

One  B'nal  B'rlth  memorandum  not  in- 
cluded in  the  court  record  relates  to  a  meet- 
ing in  December,  1960,  between  a  number 
of  B'nai  B'rith  executives  and  Benjamin 
Eliav,  then  Israeli  consul  general  in  New 
York.  Eliav.  it  says,  outlined  Israeli  demands 
to  broaden  Jewish  rights  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  was  "particularly  anxious  that  literature 
on  the  subject  be  disseminated  to  the  grass 
roots  of  B'nal  B'rlth." 

"It  was  resolved."  says  the  memo,  "that 
this  could  be  done"  by  the  Issuance  of  B'nal 
B'rith  press  releases,  distribution  of  Infor- 
mation to  Hillel  directors,  a  newsletter  to 
B'nal  B'rlth  "leadership  lists"  and  a  program 
for  B'nai  B'rlth's  adult  Jewish  education  de- 
partment. 

Joftes'  lawsuits  repeatedly  return  to  this 
theme  of  B'nal  B'rlth's  relationship  with 
Israel  and  possible  legal  implications  under 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act,  which 
requires  the  registration  and  public  disclos- 
ure of  records  of  any  agent  "engaging  in 
propaganda  activities  and  other  activities 
for  or  on  behalf  of  foreign  governments,  for- 
eign political  parties  and  other  foreign  prin- 
cipals." 

The  1938  act  defines  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
principal  as  a  person  or  organization  who 
acts  at  "the  order,  request  or  under  the 
direction  or  control  of  a  foreign  principal" 
or  who  is  "directly  or  Indirectly"  supervised, 
controlled  or  financed  "in  whole  or  In  major 
part"  by  a  foreign  principal.  Activities  com- 
ing under  Its  restrictions  Include  public  re- 
lations counseling,  political  consulting  and 
fund  collecting. 

Do  any  B'nai  B'rith  activities  come  within 
these  definitions?  How  and  where  are  the 
lines  drawn  between  domestic  and  inter- 
national Involvement?  Questions  of  this  sort 
are  certain  to  befog  and  slow  any  neat  resolu- 
tion of  Joftes'  already  three-year-old  court 
joust  with  B'nal  B'rlth. 


H.R.   425 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  that  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations which  voluntarily  engage  In  liti- 
gation for  the  benefit  of  third  parties,  or 
commit  other  prohibited  acts,  shall  loea 
their  exemption  from  tax 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (a)  (1)  (A)  of  section  603  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954    (relating  to  loes  of 
exemption   from    taxation)    Is   amended   by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fcrflowlng:  "or 
if  It  has  engaged  In  barratry,  maintenance, 
or    champerty,    volimtarlly    provided    legal 
assistance   to,  or  participated  or  sought  to 
participate  by  Intervention,  as  amicus  curiae, 
or  otherwise,  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  or 
class  other  than  itself.  In  any  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act." 
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H.R.   8298 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
Of  1954  to  provide  that  tax-exempt  orga- 
nlzaUons    which   engage    In    activities   of 
carrying  on  propaganda,  or  otherwise  at- 
tempting to  influence  legUlatlon,  shall  lose 
their  exemption  from  tax 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion   (c)  (3)    of  section  501   of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax-exempt 
organizations)    Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  word  "substantial." 
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HANDLING  OF  DRUG  OFFENDERS 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OP    SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
thoughtful,  yet  succinct  editorial  on  the 
handling  of  drug  offenders  was  published 
in  the  Augusta,  Ga.,  Chronicle  of  Janu- 
ary 12,  1972. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "Get  the  Big 
Ones,"  makes  the  point  that  in  handling 
drug  offenders  authorities  should  be  as 
tough  as  possible  on  dealers  and  as  com- 
passionate as  possible  on  youthful  users. 
The  newspaper  endorses  this  approach 
which  was  put  forward  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  Aiken,  S.C,  Rotary  Club  by  Jay 
Elliott,  of  the  Aiken  County  Sheriff's 
Department. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Get  the  Big  Ones 
A  useful  guide  to  action  In  drug  abuse 
cases  Is  that  mentioned  in  a  talk  to  Aiken 
Rotarians  by  Jay  Elliott  of  the  Aiken  County 
sheriff's  department  drug  section:  "Be  as 
tough  as  possible  on  dealers  and  as  compas- 
sionate as  possible  on  youthful  users." 

Public  reaction  will  no  doubt  be  to  en- 
dorse this  policy  strongly,  barring  exceptions 
In  the  cases  of  the  rare  youthful  user  who 
obviously  protects  the  dealer. 

It  is  particularly  the  chieftains  of  the  drug 
racket  that  deserve  the  full  attention  of  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  courts.  For  this 
reason,  one  of  the  more  hopeful  news  stories 
last  week  was  that  eight  persons  who  likely 
were  "very  big"  In  the  International  drug 
traffic  had  been  arrested.  In  connection  with 
the  seizure  of  $47  million  worth  of  heroin  In 
Miami. 

Still,  the  way  to  discovery  of  the  big  ones 
often  must  be  through  the  arrest  and  ques- 
tioning of  the  small  fry  in  the  drug  traffic. 
This  is  why  other  statements  by  Elliott  are 
worth  serious  study.  "Pushers,"  he  said,  "are 
hard  to  get ";  yet.  "any  16-year-old  can  get 
Into  a  car  and  go  to  Atlanta  or  Columbia, 
can  make  a  connection  and  bring  back 
drugs.  " 

If  contacts  and  purchases  are  so  easy, 
many  disturbed  citizens  will  wonder  why 
well -planned  and  thorough  work  by  under- 
cover agents  cannot  put  the  pushers  on  the 
run  and  make  their  evil  activities  so  dan- 
gerous that  a  major  dent  will  be  put  In  the 
dope  peddlers'  supply  line. 

And,  with  enough  small  fry  given  stiff 
enough  penalties,  they  could  be  brought  to 
share  the  burden  of  their  offense  with  the 
boss  racketeers  under  whom  they  work. 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  24.  1972 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 15  last.  Vice  Adm.  Means  Johnston, 
Jr.,  addressed  the  VFW  Southern  Area 
Convention  at  Biloxi.  Miss.  Several  hun- 
dred delegates  from  14  Southern  States 
to  the  convention  heard,  with  I  am  sure 
unanimous  approval.  Admiral  Johnston's 
analysis  of  the  Soviet  naval  buildup 
and  his  comparison  with  our  own  laggard 
progress  in  building  up  and  modernizing 
our  own  Navy. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  this  well- 
thought-out  presentation  by  my  fellow 
Mississippian.  who  is  presently  serving 
in  the  capacity  of  inspector  general  of  the 
Navy.  Not  only  are  we  in  Mississippi 
proud  of  Admiral  Johnston  and  his  con- 
tribution to  the  defense  of  this  country, 
but,  judging  by  the  reception  he  received 
on  this  occasion  and  the  advancement 
and  recognition  that  he  has  in  the  Navy 
itself,  I  am  confident  that  all  good  Amer- 
icans who  believe  in  the  necessity  of 
keeping  America  strong  enough  to  de- 
fend itself  likewise  are  proud  of  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  these  timely 
remarks  of  the  esteemed  admiral  may 
receive  wider  circulation.  I  am  submitting 
his  address  in  full,  as  follows: 

The  Soviet  Naval  Buildup 
(By  Vice  Adm.  Means  Johnston,  Jr.) 
I  was  very  pleased  to  accept  the  Invitation 
to  be  with  you  this  evening.  Not  only  do  I 
enjoy  an  oppwrtunity  to  get  away  from  the 
Washington  scene,  I  always  enjoy  any  chance 
to  return  to  my  native  state.  I  was  born  and 
raised  In  Greenwood,  and  my  ties  to  Mis- 
sissippi remain  very  close.  Then  too,  I  parti- 
cularly appreciate  this  opportunity  to  be 
with  the  VFW,  a  group  bound  together  by 
a  mutual  dedication  to  the  ideals  of  patrio- 
tism, duty,  and  service.  You  are  my  kind 
of  people. 

This  Is  a  time  when  many  of  our  old- 
fashioned  values  are  being  challenged  and 
rejected.  It  is  a  time  when  a  new  Isolationism 
and  strong  .antl-mllltary  mood  is  abroad  In 
the  country.  It  Is  a  very  critical  time  In  our 
national  history.  Forces  on  the  move  beyond 
our  shores  during  the  past  decade  have  been 
slowly  but  relentlessly  tipping  the  scales  of 
International  security  balance  away  from 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 

Foremost  among  these  forces  challenging 
our  position  Is  the  significant  Increase  In  So- 
viet military  power.  Since  the  time  of  the 
Cuban  crisis  In  1962  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  embarked  on  an  across-the-board  build- 
up in  military  strength  with  a  momentum 
behind  it  that  cannot  be  Ignored.  Their  most 
spectacular  gains  have  been  in  strategic 
nuclear  arms  and  In  naval  power.  Al- 
though we  are  truly  an  Island  nation,  many 
Americans  do  not  fully  comprehend  the  im- 
plications to  our  national  security  of  the 
declining  balance  of  Naval  strength  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  Is  to  thU  subject  that  I  would 
address  my  remarks  tonight. 

I  will  have  to  confess  that  I  have  been  ac- 
cused of  having  the  same  level  of  objectivity 
toward  our  Navy  that  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  one  of  our  southern  uni- 
versities had  for  his  special  area  of  interest — 
the  War  Between  the  States.  In  discussing 
objective  historical  research  In  his  special 
area  of  Interest,  he  remarked  that  there  had 
been  plenty  of  good  objective  historical  stud- 


ies of  the  Civil  War,  but  what  was  needed, 
he  said,  was  "a  good  objective  historical  study 
of  the  Civil  War  from  the  southern  point  of 
view." 

I  will  admit  to  a  long  personal  Involvement 
with  the  Navy.  But  I  assure  you  that  my 
interpretation  of  the  facts  and  Implications 
of  the  changing  naval  balance  of  p>ower  la 
not  exclusively  my  own.  In  a  recent  major 
address  to  the  Senate  on  the  "Russian  Naval 
Armada  and  -Domination  of  the  Straits,"  Sen- 
ator Goldwater,  also  a  major  general  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  made  this  statement:  "Any 
way  It  is  figured,  the  Soviet  Union's  naval 
buildup  confronts  the  United  States  with  the 
most  serious  challenge  It  has  faced  In  this 
century."  And  from  Mr.  Hubert  of  Louisiana, 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, "We  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
Soviet  threat  to  our  own  naval  power  or 
retreat  from  the  world."  There  have  been 
many  warnings  from  others,  but  these  two 
win  illustrate  my  point.  Of  course,  you  heard 
first-hand  from  Congressman  Bill  Colmer 
this  afternoon.  So  you  already  know  of  his 
concern. , 

The  rapid  buildup  of  Soviet  naval  and 
maritime  power  has  already  added  a  new 
dimension  to  world  affairs,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  other  unfavorable  changes  yet  to 
come.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of 
the  developments  since  1945  that  bear  on  our 
viewpoint  of  world  affairs. 

The  Soviet  Union  emerged  from  World 
War  II  as  the  greatest  of  the  European  land 
powers.  Shortly  after  the  war,  when  the  So- 
viets tried  to  use  their  superior  land  power 
to  acquire  European  and  middle  eastern  ter- 
ritory, we  and  our  allies  executed  a  series  of 
mutual  defense  agreements  to  halt  them. 
NATO  was  the  foremost  of  these  defense 
agreements,  followed  by  a  number  of  bila- 
teral and  multi-lateral  pacts  which  now  In- 
clude over  40  nations,  in  what  has  come  to 
be  known  as  the  free  world  alliance  sys- 
tem. These  agreements  were  backed  by 
American  economic  strength,  our  strategic 
nuclear  superiority,  and  our  Navy.  They  were 
effective  in  countering  Soviet  thrusts  and 
are  responsible  in  large  part  for  western 
strength  and  prosperity  today. 

These  are  maritime  alliances — all  of  them. 
They  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  freely  use  the  seas  to  support  its 
allies  and  to  prevent  them  from  being  en- 
circled by  the  sea.  Their  maritime  nature 
can  be  demonstrated  by  con?iderirg  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  our  friends  and  potential 
enemies.  All  of  our  potential  enemies  and  al- 
most all  of  our  allies  are  overseas. 

President  Nixon  noted  our  dependence  on 
maritime  power  In  1970  when  he  said:  "One 
other  point  I  would  make  briefly  is  this: 
What  the  Soviets  need  in  terms  of  military 
preparedness  is  different  from  what  we  need. 
They  are  a  land  power  primarily  with  a  great 
potential  enemy  in  the  east.  We  are  primar- 
ily, of  course,  a  sea  power  and  our  needs, 
therefore,  are  different." 

This  is  a  very  pertinent  point.  Soviet  vital 
interests  require  a  large  army  and  air  force 
to  protect  the  Eurasian  heartland.  Our  vital 
interests  require  a  capability  to  control  and 
use  the  seas  which  bind  together  our  mari- 
time alliances. 

Why  then  are  the  Soviets  committing  re- 
sources to  building  a  Navj'?  Because  since 
World  War  II,  the  balance  of  world  power 
has  hinged  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  large 
and  powerful  United  States  Navy  which  came 
out  of  that  war  and  was  the  connecting  link 
In  our  countervailing  western  alliances. 

As  in  the  past  two  centuries,  when  Russian 
objectives  of  expansion  were  forestalled  by 
the  British  and  Japanese  fleets,  the  Soviets 
today  see  the  U.S.  Navy  as  the  key  obstacle 
standing  in  the  way  of  their  goal.  Since 
World  War  II,  the  U.S.  Navy,  together  with 
Its  allied  free  world  Navies,  has  been  the 
guarantor  to  all  that  our  seaborne  commerce 
and  strategic  materials  would  continue  to 
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flow  axid  that  our  alliance  system  was  under- 
written by  credible  naval  power. 

The  Soviets  well  appreciate  this  fact,  and 
so  they  are  carefully  shaping  their  forces  to 
be  most  effective  against  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Our  Navy  has  four  principal  functions  and 
capabilities  which  it  must  provide: 

First.  It  must  contribute  to  the  deterrence 
of  Nuclear  War. 

Second.  It  must  be  able  to  control  the 
areas  of  the  sea  that  we  wish  to  use — keep 
our  sea  lines  of  communications  open. 

Third,  when  so  directed  in  support  of  our 
national  policy.  It  must  be  able  to  project 
U.S.  power  ashore  on  foreign  soil  against 
opjjosition.  and  to  support  our  own  or  allied 
land  forces. 

Fourth.  In  peacetime,  it  must  "show  the 
flag",  manifest  an  overseas  presence,  demon- 
strating to  our  allies  and  possible  adversaries 
that  a  challenge  to  out  overseas  interest 
and  those  of  our  allies  may  result  in  a  con- 
frontation with  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

After  the  strategic  nuclear  role,  the  most 
essential  of  these  capabilities  Is  that  of  sea 
control,  for  If  we  are  unable  to  use  the 
seas  against  opposition,  all  other  missions 
are  neutralized.  The  Soviets  also  perceive 
this  role  as  vulnerable,  and  they  have  chosen 
their  weapons  well.  In  building  their  Navy 
the  Soviets  Initially  gave  priority  to  weapon 
systems  designed  specifically  to  deny  us  the 
use  of  the  sea  lanes  and  to  drive  us  from 
positions  from  which  we  support  our  al- 
liances. The  large  Soviet  attack  submarine 
fleets  and  surface  missile  fleets  are  designed 
for  just  this  task. 

In  recent  years  priorities  have  als»  been 
expanded  to  include  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missile  ships.  The  Soviets  now  have 
In  operation  about  25  of  Yankee  class  sub- 
marines— which  are  similar  to  the  U.S. 
Polaris — and  they  are  building  them  at  such 
a  rate  that  they  could  surpass  our  fleet  of 
41  SSBN's  by  1973. 

With  that  backgrbuhd  setting,  let  us  look 
at  fou."-  realities  of  today's  environment 
which  Influence  our  need  for,  and  govern 
the  Navy's  ability  to  perform  its  historic 
vital  functions. 

The  first  of  these  realities  Is  nuclear  parity. 
Today  we  no  longer  possess  superiority  In 
nuclear  arms.  Soviet  nuclear  arms  are  on  a 
par  with  ours.  Given  this  nuclear  stand  off, 
the  United  States  must  look  to  conventional 
forces  to  provide  means  of  protecting  o\ir 
interests.  Without  adequate  conventional 
forces  we  may  have  only  two  options  should 
our  Interests  be  threatened;  engage  in  nu- 
clear war,  or  back  down.  You  will  recall  these 
were  the  only  options  available  to  Khru- 
shchev is  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

The  second  reality  is  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  It 
stresses  continued  honoring  of  our  treaty 
commitments  but  stresses  increased  self-re- 
liance on  the  part  of  our  allies  and  calls  for 
reductions  in  our  own  overseas  bases  and 
forces.  This  leads  to  important  naval  impli- 
cations. 

Fir3t.  In  the  face  of  reduced  overseas  forces 
and  bases,  both  our  allies  and  possible  ad- 
versaries may  question  the  worth  of  our  com- 
mitments unless  we  retain  the  capability  to 
return  in  force  if  needed — even  if  opposed. 

Second.  Our  commitments  demand  ade- 
quate sea  lift.  Even  with  our  newest  cargo 
aircraft,  over  90  percent  of  overseas  military 
cargoes  must  travel  on  the  surface  of  the 
oceans.  There  is  no  valid  JCS  plan  calling  for 
sustained  operations  by  U.S.  armed  forces 
overseas  that  is  not  based  on  control  of  the 
sea  lanes  of  communication. 

Finally,  we  must  maintain  an  independent 
U.S.  capability  to  prevent  an  effective  chal- 
lenge to  our  free  use  of  the  oceans  and  In- 
ternational air  spaces.  There  may  be  times 
When  we  must  go  it  alone.  Cuba  was  one 
such  Instance. 

The  third  reality  of  today's  world  affecting 
our  Navy,  and  I  have  already  alluded  to  this. 
Is    Soviet    Naval    and    Maritime    expansion. 
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Since  we  no  longer  possess  nuclear  superior- 
ity, Soviet  naval  expansion  may,  for  the  flrst 
time,  give  the  Soviets  the  potential  to  chal- 
lenge our  capability  to  support  our  alliances 
ariid  to  protect  our  commerce. 

As  we  might  expect,  Soviet  Naval  growth 
can  be  traced  directly  to  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  of  1962,  when  the  relative  weakness  of 
the  Soviet  Navy  and  U.S.  strategic  nuclear 
superiority  forced  the  USSR  to  back  down  in 
the  face  of  a  resolute  U.S.  stand. 

Since  then,  the  Kremlin  has  allocated  vast 
resources  to  her  strategic  nuclear  and  naval 
buildup  programs — resources  made  available 
in  part  by  drastic  cut  backs  in  the  Soviet 
manned  sptice  effort.  To  illustrate  their  re- 
newed naval  emphasis,  between  1966  and 
1971,  when  the  U.  S.  produced  88  combatant 
and  amphibious  ships,  Soviet  shipyards  pro- 
duced more  than  200.  The  Soviet  fleet  now 
approaches  our  own  in  total  number  of  com- 
bat ships  and  their  ships  are  relatively  new. 
Over  half  of  their  major  surface  warships 
are  under  10  years  old  and  about  40  percent 
of  ours  are  over  20.  On  a  shlp-for-shlp  basis, 
many  of  the  Soviet  combatants  are  today 
faster,  more  modern,  and  more  heavily  armed 
than  U.  S.  counterparts. 

Two  of  the  products  of  their  development 
and  shipbuilding  are  capable  of  directly 
challenging  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  use  the  seas:  their  expanding  surface 
fleet  equipped  with  anti-ship  missiles  and 
their  nuclear  submarine  forces.  These  weap- 
on systems  exist  and  are  at  sea  today.  They 
are  technologically  very  good  and  they  are 
increaislng   in  number  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Antl-shlp  missile  launching  platforms  have 
increased  four  fold  since  1960.  The  Soviet 
submarine  force  now  nvunbers  over  300  at- 
tack and  cruise  mlssUe  submarines  compared 
to  the  57  which  the  Germans  had  at  the  be- 
ginning of  World  War  II,  and  as  a  26-year 
old  Lieutenant  Commander  in  command  of  a 
destroyer  escort  during  World  War  n,  I  know 
well  how  close  the  German  submarines  came 
to  wresting  control  of  the  seas  from  the 
allies.  Not  counting  ballistic  missile  types, 
the  Soviets  overtook  and  passed  us  In  total 
numbers  of  nuclear  submarines  way  back  In 
1963,  and  they  are  still  building  them  at  a 
faster  rate  than  we  are. 

Commenting  on  the  Soviet  Naval  buildup 
in  the  new  edition  of  Jane's  Fighting  Ships, 
Mr.  Raymond  V.  B.  Blackman,  the  editor  of 
that  prestigious  Naval  Journal  wrote,  "The 
situation  for  the  U.  S.  Navy  is  serious.  By 
any  standards,  the  Soviet  Fleet  now  repre- 
sents the  super  Navy  of  a  super  power." 

The  fourth  and  final  reality  is  our  own 
reduction  In  the  niunber  and  strength  of 
our  Naval  Forces. 

Since  1965,  Navy  strength  has  been  re- 
duced by  25  percent  of  its  ships,  20  percent 
of  its  combat  aircraft,  and  7  percent  of  Its 
total  personnel. 

Thus,  we  have  been  steadily  going  down 
hill  while  the  Soviets  have  been  making  a 
determined  effort  to  catch  up  and  get  ahead. 
Two  factors  have  prompted  our  decline. 

First,  we  have  been  forced  to  cut  back  new 
construction  to  help  pay  for  the  dally  oper- 
ating costs  of  the  War  in  Vietnam.  In  order 
to  replace  even  our  present  level  of  Naval 
forces  on  an  orderly  basis  every  25  years,  we 
should  Invest  $3  billion  every  year  In  new 
construction,  at  1972  prices.  Only  In  the  last 
three  years  have  we  approached  that  level. 
We  did  not  come  close  during  the  decade  of 
the  sixties.  The  higher  budgets  of  the  Viet- 
nam years  were  committed  to  replacement  of 
losses  or  expenditure  of  weapons.  In  other 
words  we  ran  down  the  railroad. 

Secondly,  although  the  dollar  level  of 
Navy  funding  today  is  higher  than  In  the 
years  before  Vietnam,  our  purchasing  power 
has  been  cut  substantially  by  Inflation.  We 
have  lost  a  whole  decade  of  shipbuilding.  In 
a  period  during  which  the  Soviet  building 
effort  has  gained  tremendous  relative 
momentum. 
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If  we  were  to  allow  the  trend  to  continue, 
the  United  States  Navy  would  one  day,  in 
the  not  too  distant  futiire,  be  Inferior  to 
the  Soviet  Navy. 

The  growing  Soviet  Naval  challenge  has 
already  influenced  our  viewpoint  of  world 
affairs.  The  same  can  be  said  for  other  na- 
tions. Our  allies,  our  adversaries,  and  un- 
committed nations  alike  all  understand  the 
elements  and  the  role  of  national  power. 
They  know  that  the  ability  to  move  com- 
merce and  to  project  power  beyond  national 
boundaries  are  foremost  among  the  essential 
determinants  of  a  country's  international 
Importance.  They  know  that  for  the  United 
States  this  means  movement  over  the 
world's  oceans.  They  are  watching  Soviet 
Naval  deployment  and  frequent  Naval  exer- 
cises In  all  the  major  oceans  of  the  world. 

As  Senator  Goldwater  pointed  out  In  the 
address  from  which  I  quoted  earlier,  Soviet 
Naval  concentrations  and  political  Initia- 
tives can  be  related  to  the  strategic  straits 
around  the  world,  the  "choke  points" 
through  which  ships  must  pass  in  going  from 
one  ocean  area,  to  another.  Thus,  while  sleek 
new  Soviet  Navy  ships  show  the  flag  in  ports 
around  the  world,  they  show  special  interest 
in  such  restricted  areas  as  the  North  Sea; 
the  Mediterranean,  Including  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  and  the  Suez:  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  even  the 
passages  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean.  Additionally,  the  world  has  seen 
how  the  continuing  presence  of  Soviet  ships 
in  the  ports  of  Alexandria,  Egypt,  and  Hai- 
phong, North  Vietnam,  has  served  as  a  shield 
from  threat  of  attack. 

Today,  our  allies  and  the  uncommitted 
nations  of  Eurasia  and  Africa  see  increas- 
ingly visible  and  frequent  Soviet  Naval  exer- 
cises In  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  the 
continuous  Soviet  Naval  presence  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

In  a  recent  address  in  New  York  City, 
Admiral  Zumwalt,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, constructed  a  hypothetical  scenario 
for  the  future  which  fits  the  facts  as  they 
are,  and  which  is  consistent  with  the  les- 
sons of  history.  Admiral  Zumwalt  laid  no 
claim  to  an  ability  to  foresee  the  future,  and 
he  emphasized  that  his  scenario  could  be- 
come real  only  if  we  allow  it  to. 

His  scenario  rested  on  certain  reasonable 
assumptions  drawn  from  the  facts  as  they 
are  known  today. 

First  assumption:  Nuclear  war  is  not  like- 
ly between  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  as  long  as 
approximate  parity  In  nuclear  delivery  and 
defense  systems  exists  between  them. 

Second  assumption:  A  war  between  NATO 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact  alliance  is  Improbable 
due  to  the  near  certainty  that  such  a  war 
would  trigger  a  nuclear  exchange.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  both  parties  will  try 
to  avoid  circumstances  which  could  lead  to  a 
NATO  war. 

And  so  we  come  to  Admiral  Zumwalt's  third 
assumption,  that  the  Kremlin  may  therefore 
be  expected  to  try  to  achieve  its  objective 
short  of  nuclear  war,  or  any  action  likely  to 
trigger  a  nuclear  war.  And  for  the  flrst  time 
In  modern  history,  the  door  is  ajar  for 
Russia  to  break  free  of  the  entanglements  of 
encircling  land  alliances  and  to  spread  power 
and  influence  toward  historical  objectives 
in  the  Middle  East,  Asia,  and  even  Europe. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  Kremlin 
could  follow  this  course: 

They  could  continue  to  avoid  nuclear  war 
and  situations  they  feel  could  readily  result 
In  nuclear  war. 

In  the  event  of  no  agreement  at  the  Salt 
Talks  they  might  continue  their  buildup  of 
nuclear  weapons  for  psychological  effect. 

They  could  take  advantage  of  the  momen- 
tum of  their  naval  expansion  and  Increase 
"showing  the  flag"  or  "gun  boat  diplomacy" 
actions  in  Eurasia  and  Africa. 

They  could  continue  to  foster  communism 
worldwide  through  aid  and  subversion,  ex- 
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ported  along  with  trade  and  economic  pro- 
grams to  key  areas  of  vulnerability. 

Finally,  possibly  late  In  the  1970'8.  If  they 
feel  they  are  ready,  they  could  be  free  to 
confront  the  United  States  with  superior 
force  In  a  non-NATO  area  of  the  world,  and 
we  might  be  forced  to  back  down,  as  they 
were  forced  to  do  over  Cuba.  Under  Admiral 
Zumwalt's  hypothesis.  If  and  when  thU  time 
comes,  the  Soviets  would  be  very  rational 
and  cautious,  as  we  have  been  when  the 
preponderance  of  power  lay  with  us — they 
would  be  certain  to  leave  us  a  chance  to  back 
away — and  they  would  carefully  calculate 
the  outcome  so  that  our  allies  and  friends 
will  clearly  see  that  we  have  backed  away. 

And,  if  we  allow  this  scenario  to  become  a 
reality  or  even  to  become  a  realistic  calcu- 
lable outcome,  our  allies  may  decide  that  our 
weakness  reflects  a  lack  of  will  to  continue  as 
a  great  power,  and  they  may  choose  to  believe 
that  the  game  is  over  for  us  all. 

If  they  did  so,  there  would  flrst  be  an  ac- 
commodation by  some  toward  Soviet  power, 
then  growing  neutralism,  and  finally,  the 
United  States  could  become  an  Island,  eco- 
nomically and  militarily  Isolated — and  we 
Americans  might  have  no  choice  but  to  stand 
helplessly  watching  the  final  moments  of  our 
hour  of  greatness  run  out. 

But  the  tragedy  to  America's  hopes  and 
aspirations  I  have  described  need  not  come  to 
pass — there  is  time  for  you  and  your  fellow 
Americans  to  Influence  the  outcome. 

The  dilemma  America  faces  is  very  real — 
the  needs  of  our  cities;  of  the  environment; 
of  our  more  deprived  citizens,  must  all  be 
provided  for.  Our  resources,  although  much 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  nation,  are 
not  limitless.  There  are  those  who  honestly 
believe  that  If  we  put  down  the  heavy  burden 
of  national  defense  and  let  the  rest  of  the 
world  go  its  own  way,  all  our  domestic  prob- 
lems can  be  quickly  solved. 

But  if  defense  spending  falls  below  the 
minimum  needed  for  security,  the  problem  of 
domestic  programs  may  become  moot.  Or,  as 
President  Nixon  puts  it,  "Let  us  not,  then, 
pose  a  false  choice  between  meeting  our  re- 
sponsibilities abroad  and  meeting  the  needs 
of  our  people  at  home.  We  shall  meet  both  or 
we  shall  meet  neither."  And  the  Honorable 
Melvin  Laird,  Secretary  of  Defense,  has  em- 
phasized that  it  Is  this  administration's  ob- 
jective to  ensure  that  we  never  fall  Into 
second  place.  Certainly  that  objective  Is  In 
keeping  with  your  own  VPW  national  secu- 
rity goals. 

Americans  know  that  the  paths  of  history 
are  littered  with  the  remnants  of  great  na- 
tions whose  strength  at  crucial  times  was 
proven  second  best.  I  cannot  believe  that  we 
will  allow  such  a  tragedy  to  overtake  us  or 
those  who  have  stood  with  us. 


GENERAL  CHAPMAN— DISTIN- 
GUISHED COMMANDANT 
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Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  leadership 
and  devotion  to  duty  are  two  of  the  cor- 
nerstones which  have  produced  the 
proud  traditions  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps.  These  are  traits  exemplified  by 
Gen.  Leonard  P.  Chapman,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps.,  who  retired  on  Decem- 
ber 31  after  dedicated  and  outstanding 
service  as  the  24th  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps. 

General  Chapman's  long  and  distin- 
guished career  has  always  been  char- 
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acterized  by  his  constant  efforts  to  in- 
sure that  the  terms  "marine"  and  "pro- 
fessional" were  and  are  synonymous. 
Throughout  his  assignments.  General 
Chapman  embodied  those  high  prin- 
ciples which  guided  the  corps  during  the 
turbulent  decades  of  the  1950's,  1960's, 
and  into  the  1970's.  He  always  knew  the 
primary  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
corps  was  to  serve  as  the  Nation's 
"force-in-readiness."  He  devoted  his 
full  energies  to  insisting  that  constant 
combat  readiness  be  the  continuing 
trademark  of  the  corps.  General  Chap- 
man truly  felt  that  the  corps  could  have 
no  greater  mission  for  itself — and  no 
greater  responsibility  to  the  American 
people. 

While  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  marines,  including  General  Chap- 
man's own  two  sons,  fought  through  the 
peak  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  He  guided 
the  return  of  the  Marine  Corps  to  a 
peacetime  posture  and  quickly  charted 
the  crops  on  a  course  toward  a  lean, 
ready  force  of  "a  few  good  men."  During 
a  period  in  the  history  of  our  country 
when  permissiveness  became  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception,  General 
Chapman  saw  to  it  that  the  Marine 
Corps  standards  of  leadership,  training, 
and  discipline  remained  realities.  As 
General  Chapman  departed  the  post  of 
commandant  he  left  a  Corps  of  Marines 
superbly  trained,  highly  motivated,  and 
ready  to  assume  any  mission  assigned. 

We  send  best  wishes  to  General  Chap- 
man in  his  retirement,  and  we  shall  not 
soon  forget  his  tremendous  contribution 
to  the  security  of  our  country  and  its 
people. 


RESTORAnON  OF  THE  ELECTION 
PROCESS 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  finest  hours  in  the 
history  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
occurred  last  Wednesday,  January  19, 
when  this  body  passed  the  Federal  Elec-4 
tions  Campaign  Act  of  1971.  The  high 
cost  of  running  for  public  oflBce  has  be- 
come a  national  disgrace  and  a  serious 
threat  to  our  democratic  system.  The 
new  campaign  spending  bill  should  go 
far  toward  restoring  the  present  election 
process  to  a  more  healthy  state. 

As  with  any  legislation,  some  com- 
promises were  necessary  before  passage 
of  the  bill  could  be  secured.  One  feature 
of  the  biD  which  is  a  product  of  com- 
promise is  the  provision  which  prevents 
a  candidate  from  spending  more  than 
60  percent  of  his  allowable  expenditures 
on  the  broadcast  media.  While  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  has  been  criticized  as 
being  discriminatory  against  radio  and 
television,  it  does  seem  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  the  bill.  Further- 
more, it  would  appear  that  future  ef- 
forts to  remove  this  provision  may  result 
in  an  unraveling  of  the  entire  compro- 
mise agreement. 
There  are,  however,  two  other  pro- 
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visions  of  the  campaign  spending  meas- 
ure which  deserve  further  scrutiny.  First, 
I  would  hope  we  can  abolish  the  low- 
est unit  rate  provision  which,  in  effect, 
shifts  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  cam- 
paigning to  the  broadcast  industry. 
Whether  this  provision  will  significantly 
increase  the  exposure  of  candidates  to 
the  public  is  arguable.  More  important, 
however,  is  the  fundamental  and  patent 
unfairness  mvolved  in  forcing  any  single 
group  or  industry  to  subsidize  political 
campaigns. 

Second,  I  also  have  serious  doubts 
about  the  act's  "reasonable  access "  re- 
quirements. None  of  us  doubt  the  impor- 
tance of  our  democratic  election  process, 
but  to  enact  a  provision  which,  in  effect, 
would  give  campaign  coverage  priority 
over  all  other  forms  of  public  interest 
broadcasts  seems  to  be  a  questionable 
precedent.  By  giving  a  governmental 
agency  further  power  over  the  program- 
ing schedule  of  local  broadcasters,  we 
are  creating  a  potential  for  the  erosion 
of  flrst  amendment  freedoms.  Fair  po- 
litical programing  has  always  been  one 
of  the  measurements  of  whether  a  par- 
ticular station  warrants  a  broadcast  li- 
cense. It  may  be  that  we  have  gone  too 
far  in  imposing  additional  "equal  ac- 
cess" standards. 

My  criticisms  of  the  final  bill  should 
not  be  construed  as  an  effort  to  dis- 
credit a  worthy  and  major  piece  of  legis- 
lation. My  reservations  are  stated  only 
to  point  out  how  I  believe  a  very  good 
measure  could  be  altered  to  make  it  even 
more  effective. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to'  join  with  the  many  thousands  of 
Americans  throughout  this  Nation  in 
commemorating  the  54th  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic.  January  22,  1918,  was 
a  day  which  marked  the  culmination  of 
^century-old  dreams  of  national  inde- 
pendence from  Russia.  On  that  momen- 
tous occasion,  in  the  city  of  Kiev,  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  was  bom. 
The  Ukrainian  people  proved  them- 
selves to  be  dedicated  and  heroic  patriots 
who  were  able  to  realize  their  cherished 
goals  of  individual  freedom  and  national 
liberation  from  the  callous  autocracy  of 
czarist  Russia.  Today  the  47  million  eth- 
nic Ukrainians  form  the  largest  of  the 
captive  nations  subject  to  the  control  of 
an  unrelenting  Communist  regime  in 
Moscow.  They  still  hold  within  their 
hearts  the  memories  of  a  glorious  history 
of  continual  struggle  for  self-determina- 
tion. 

We  Americans  must  be  reminded  of  our 
struggles  for  those  same  rights  which  are 
inalienable  to  people  all  over  the  free 
world.  We  share  this  dream  with  the 
people  of  Ukraine.  Let  us  pledge  to  work 
faithfully  for  the  ideals  of  the  men  and 
women  who  fought  and  won  a  free 
Ukraine. 
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THOSE  SOVIET  TRAWLERS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OP    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
current  photographs  of  the  huge  Soviet 
fishing  vessels  currently  at  dock  in  Adak. 
Aleutian  Islands,  to  the  huge  trawlers 
taking  our  fish  from  this  hemisphere 
from  Greenland  to  the  Caribbean,  there 
is  developing  more  than  mere  suspicion 
that  while  fishing  is  imdoubtedly  their 
principal  mission,  paramilitary  recon- 
naisance  and  intelligence  is  also  high  on 
their  captain's  orders. 

An  interesting  and  challenging  assess- 
ment of  the  potential  role  of  these  Soviet 
fishing  fleets  in  relation  to  the  nuclear 
arms  race  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  R.  D. 
Paegle,  chairman  of  the  Seamen's  Edu- 
cation Federation.  Dr.  Paegle's  article, 
prepared  as  it  has  been  from  the  vantage 
point  of  his  position  and  his  standing  as 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science,  is  deserving  of  careful  consid- 
eration and  I  am  including  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  because  of  its  un- 
deniable significance. 

(Updated  verblon.  Dec.  10,  1971 1 
Paramilitary  Uses  and  the  Potential  Rolm 
OP  Soviet  Pishing  Fleets  in  the  Nuclear 
Arms   Race 

(By  Dr.  R.  D.  Paegle) 
abstract 

Conditioning  the  United  States  public  and 
politicians  to  the  proximity  of  many  large 
Soviet  Ashing  ships  and  their  aggressive  fish- 
ing methods  seems  to  be  a  major  policy  goal 
of  the  Soviet  planners.  This  Is  done  by  ex- 
ploiting the  fishing  grounds  near  the  U.S. 
shores.  As  their  presence  Is  increasingly  toler- 
ated, they  may  decide  that  it  is  to  their 
advantage  to  utilize  a  sizeable  fraction  of 
their  4500  ocean  going  trawlers,  not  only  for 
fishing  and  Intelligence  gathering  activities, 
but  also  as  launching  platforms  for  short- 
range  rockets  or  even  IRBM's.  The  stern 
trawlers  are  large  enough  for  such  a  purpose 
since  they  are  equal  to  or  larger  than  our 
Polaris  missile  submarines. 

The  extreme  nearness  to  U.S.  shores  (3-12 
miles)  would  permit  a  "no  warning"  strike 
against  all  coastal  military  targets,  Includ- 
ing the  commander-in-chief,  as  well  as 
population  centers.  The  attack  could  not 
only  come  In  under  the  ABM  defenses  but 
would  circumvent  the  Distant  Early  Warning 
(DEW)  radar  networks  thrown  across  North 
America  for  the  purpose  of  giving  time  to 
the  U.S.  to  launch  a  counterstrlke  before 
Soviet  ICBM's  could  reach  the  Minutemen 
Bites. 

If  the  growing  number  of  the  large  Soviet 
SS-9  missiles  raises  considerable  concern 
about  a  possibility  that  the  Soviets  might 
cripple  U.S.  second  strike  capability  by  a 
surprise  attack  even  though  our  DEW  sys- 
tem and  satellites  provide  some  warning,  the 
inclusion  of  appropriate  safeguards  against 
the  possibility  of  a  supplementary  ship- 
launched  attack  is  a  legitimate  concern  of 
the  U.S.  during  SALT  (Strategic  Arms  Limi- 
tation Talks).  The  removal  or  withdrawal  of 
the  Soviet  fleets  would  be  an  even  more  re- 
assuring development. 

It  Is  significant  that  of  the  nations  with 
the  biggest  fishing  fleets,  it  is  the  Soviet 
Union  which  keeps  the  largest  number  of 
ships  along  the  US  shores.  In  recent  years,  ac- 
cording to  UN  statistics,  both  th©  Japan- 
ese and  Peruvian  fishermen  caught  more  flsh 


than  the  USSR.'  However,  they  do  not  seem 
to  find  the  US  offshore  fishing  grounds 
nearly  as  attractive.  During  the  two  sur- 
veillance flights  off  New  England  which  I 
was  permitted  to  accompany,  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  officials  aboard  the  planes 
counted  25  Soviet,  17  Polish,  1  Rumanian,  1 
Greek  and  several  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
ships  during  the  flight  in  June  and  72  Soviet, 
27  Polish,  7  East  German,  tj  Bulgarian,  5 
Japanese  and  1  West  German  ship  during 
th©  fUght  In  late  November. 

Other  Soviet  vessels  operate  regularly  near 
the  Caribbean  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  US. 
On  the  average  day,  the  USSR  keeps  200  to 
500  fishing  ships  near  the  US  shores.  For 
example,  216  Soviet  fishing,  support  and  re- 
search vessels  operated  off  US  coasts  during 
September,  1971  (Report  on  foreign  fishing 
off  US  Coasts,  compiled  monthly  by  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service,  US  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.)  In  contrast  to  the  other 
major  fishing  powers,  the  USSR  Is  best  known 
for  Its  status  as  a  military  superpower,  hence 
th©  potential  utilization  of  Its  commercial 
vessels  for  military  purposes  has  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  anti-submarine  tracking  ca- 
pacity of  such  a  large,  widely  dispersed,  so- 
nar equipped  force  Is  too  obvious  to  require 
much  comment. 

"NO  advance  warning"  aspect  of  seaborne 

ATTACK 

The  Soviet  Interest  in  avoiding  the  Ameri- 
can early  warning  systems  was  revealed  by 
the  Information  brought  by  Mr.  Lyalln, 
whose  defection  to  the  British  resulted  in 
the  mass  expulsion  of  more  than  100  Soviet 
spies.  American  early  warning  systems  for 
detection  of  approaching  ballistic  missiles 
were  targets  for  projected  sabotage  (A.  Lewis, 
New  York  Times,  October  1,  1971.) 

A  russian  submarine  or  surface  ship   (in- 
cluding  an    adapted   trawler)    could   fire   a 
missile  at  Washington  on  a  flat  trajectory 
which  would  even  allow  it  to  come  In  under 
the  land-based  radar.  Even  if  detected,  our 
antl-mlsslles   could   not   knock   It   down  in 
time.    Besides,   exploding   the   nuclear   war- 
heads of  the  antimissile  rockets  so  close  to 
the  city  would  Just  add  to  the  ground  dam- 
age. A  high  speed  missile,  comparable  to  the 
US   Sprint,   could    cover   the    120   miles   to 
Washington  In  less  time  than  Is  needed  to 
pick    up    a   radio   receiver   and   transmit   a 
warning.  The  President  of  the  US  could  be 
caught  off  guard  (either  asleep  or  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting)   and  denied  the  chance  to  give 
any  commands.  Including  one  to  launch  a 
counter  attack.  The  Soviets  may  calculate 
that  during  the  ensuing  confusion,  the  well 
disciplined    second    string    commanders    In 
charge  of  the  ICBM  sites  would  hesitate  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  launching  the 
US  counterstrtke.  They  would  waste  precious 
minutes  tr3rlng  to  communicate  with  their 
no  longer  existing  conunander-ln-chlef  and 
other    superiors.    While    the    second    string 
commanders    vaccllated,    the   Soviets   could 
exercise  one  of  their   numerous  options.   If 
the  best  mix,  as   determined  by  computer 
supported  war  games,  indicated  an  all  out 
attack,  various  other  US  targets  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  type  of  attack. 
relative  U.S.  vulnerability  to  seaborne 

ATTACK 

US  Industry,  population  and  mlUtary  tar- 
gets are  heavily  concentrated  along  the  At- 
lantic, Gulf  and  Pacific  coasts:  electronics  in 
New  England,  steel  and  chemicals  further 
south,  and  aerospace  Industries  In  Califor- 
nia and  Washington  states.  Cape  Kennedy 
and  West  Coast  test  ranges  are  also  near  the 
shore.  All  of  them  are  vulnerable  to  the  above 
mentioned  seaborne  type  of  attack. 

A  special  trawler  force  could  even  be 
equipped  with  IRBM  mlssUes  and  MIRV  war- 
heads and  assembled  near  the  Oregon  and 
Washington  coast.  Many  of  the  Soviet  ships 
are  large  enough    (Appendix  A).  The  tasks 
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of  this  force  would  Include  neutralizing  the 
ABM  system  protecting  the  US  missiles  and 
knocking  out  as  many  of  the  Minutemen  m 
Montana  and  North  Dakota  as  possible.  In 
addition  to  better  accuracy,  due  to  the 
shorter  distance,  the  ship  launched  IRBMs 
would  arrive  much  sooner  than  the  trans- 
polar  ICBMs.  This  might  enable  them  to 
catch  many  of  the  retaliatory  US  missiles 
In  a  "soft"  stance.  I.e.  with  the  covers  re- 
moved from  their  hardened  silos. 

PROXIMITY  OF  U.S.  OVERSEAS  BASES  TO  INTER- 
NATIONAL WATERS  WHICH  ARE  ACCESSIBLE  TO 
THE  SOVIET  TRAWLERS 

U.S.  global  power  Is  heavily  dependent  on 
numerous  overseas  bases.  Many  of  these,  such 
as  Rota  In  Spain  and  Holy  Loch  In  Scotland, 
are  very  near  to  International  waters.  Since 
the  Soviet  fishing  vessels  roam  the  entire 
world,  one  or  two  could  be  dispatched  to 
each  base  without  causing  undue  alarm. 
With  the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons,  it  Is 
no  longer  necessary  to  mass  a  whole  fleet  to 
attack  a  single  base,  as  at  Pearl  Harbor.  A 
single  ship  with  a  small  rocket  can  cause  far 
more  thorough  destruction.  In  addition,  a 
ship  could  loiter  near  its  target  until  the  pro- 
pitious moment  for  a  coordinated,  world  wide 
attack  had  arrived. 

MISSILE    EQUIPPED    TRAWLERS    COULD    RAPIDLY 
APPEAR   ON  STATION 

It  Is  very  unlikely  that  the  Soviets  would 
risk  a  major  confrontation  now  by  carrying 
hidden  missiles  aboard  the  trawlers  at  this 
time.  Despite  tight  security,  the  chances  for 
discovery  are  still  too  great.  Some  sailors 
defect  to  Western  nations.  Others  may  un- 
wittingly blab  to  Western  spies  operating 
within  the  USSR.  Or  a  ship  may  sink  In  a 
storm  and  later  be  Inspected  by  American 
personnel. 

However,  the  missiles  could  be  Introduced 
rapidly.  The  pattern  for  ship  rotation  has 
been  established.  A  new  rotation  of  ships, 
with  different  crews  under  extreme  security 
measures,  and  with  missiles  on  board  could 
replace  In  4  weeks  time  all  of  the  200-600 
ships  near  the  US  shores.  Or  to  better  pre- 
serve secrecy,  the  Soviet  military  command- 
ers could  Introduce  only  relatively  few,  ade- 
quately distinguished  special  ships  among 
the  regular  fishing  trawlers. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  TRAWLERS  TO  SUBS  IN  PSYCHING 
THE    AMERICANS 

Since  WW  II,  the  Soviets  have  learned  that 
the  US,  If  aroused.  Is  quite  capable  of  huge 
defense  outlays,  which  In  the  long  run  can 
outpace  the  maximum  efforts  of  the  Soviet 
economy.  The  key  Is  not  to  alarm  the  Amer- 
icans unduly.  When  the  Soviets  built  a  huge 
fleet  of  conventional  submarines,  the  Amer- 
icans listened  to  men  who  advised  the  rapid 
build  up  of  nuclear  submarines  with  Polaris 
type  missiles.  Undoubtedly,  the  Soviets  could 
now  produce  similar  submarines  much  faster 
than  they  are  doing,  but  If  they  did  that,  the 
Americans  would  see  the  military  threat  too 
clearly  and  be  on  guard. 

In  the  present  US  political  climate  when 
the  antl-mllltary  sentiment  Is  so  high,  any 
US  military  spending  is  scrutinized  very 
carefully.  However,  if  an  explosive  growth  of 
Soviet  nuclear  strike  forces,  Including  missile 
submarines,  became  too  obvious "  even  tWfc 
militant  peace  groups  within  the  USwoiJfi 
have  a  hard  time  explaining  away  lOTlPSo- 
vlet  behavior  and  could  not  prevent  com- 
mensurate Increase  of  the  US  defense  budget. 
However,  a  versatile  trawler  force  avoids  such 
a  risk. 

In  addition.  If  the  Soviets  ever  tried  to 
concentrate  most  of  their  subs  along  the  US 
shores,  the  chance  of  premature  discovery 
would  be  too  great  and  would  give  the  US 
an  opportunity  to  go  on  a  full  alert.  By 
comparison,  a  commercial  surface  fleet  is 
free  to  come  and  go.  Russian  planners  know 
the  American  respect  for  commercial  endeav- 
ors as  well  as  the  freedom  of  the  sea.  There- 
fore, the  Soviets  may  expect  that  the  US  no* 
only  will   tolerate   the   presence  of  foreign 
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fishing  ships  in  the  rich  fishing  grounds 
near  their  shores,  but  will  also  avoid  stop- 
ping and  Inspecting  the  cargo  holds  of  these 
ships.  Since  the  Sovlerte  know  that  Ameri- 
cans are  also  very  sensitive  to  the  charge  of 
hypocrisy,  they  may  deem  It  unlikely  that 
the  US  would  ever  claim  Jurisdiction  over 
the  ocean  for  200  nautical  miles  along  their 
shores  while  protesting  against  such  claims 
by  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay 
and  Brasil.' 

ALL    OUT    WAR    JUST    WILL    NOT    HAPPEN 

The  Soviet  leaders  and  military  planners 
are  aware  of  the  tremendous  effect  of  pub- 
lic opinion  on  the  Western  governments. 
They  know  that  In  the  US  It  Is  very  hard  to 
even  consider  the  possibility,  much  less  dis- 
cuss the  probability  of  a  "nuclear  Pearl  Har- 
bor". The  concept  that  nuclear  war  would 
be  suicidal  or  at  least  unprofitable  for  either 
of  the  superpowers  has  been  so  firmly  estab- 
lished as  to  be  accepted  without  qualifica- 
tion by  most  ordinary  Westerners  as  well  as 
by  some  think-tank  members.'  In  the  past, 
US  authorities  have  given  assurances  that 
even  If  the  Soviets  attempted  a  preemptive 
strike,  enough  second  strike  capability  would 
survive  to  demolish  the  aggressor.  In  re- 
sponse to  novels  and  films  such  as  Dr. 
Strangelove,  the  emphasis  was  placed  on  de- 
creasing the  pKKslbility  of  a  few  fanatics  get- 
ting out  of  control  and  precipitating  a  holo- 
caust. Our  military  leaders  have  Instituted 
elaborate  precautionary  measures,  which  re- 
quire time  consuming  double  and  triple 
checks  before  any  missiles  can  be  launched 
or  the  public  alerted  to  an  impending  at- 
tack.' The  above  opinions  became  entrenched 
while  the  US  held  an  undisputed  lead  In 
nuclear  arms.  Since  the  USSR  has  now  drawn 
abreast  of  the  US  (Appendix  B),  a  reevalua- 
tlon  of  long  held  beliefs  may  be  In  order. 

GROWTH  OF  NUCLEAR  STOCKPILES  AND  DISPERSAL 
OF     SOVIET     BASES 

Despite  the  genuine  yearning  of  the  civil- 
ians for  peace,  the  "nuclear  stalemate"  may 
not  be  as  stable  as  was  hoped.  The  pro- 
tracted course  of  SALT  Is  an  Indirect  con- 
firmation of  the  fragility  of  this  balance.  As 
the  stockpiles  grow  and  the  weaptons  systems 
become  more  sophisticated,  the  balance  ap- 
pears to  be  shifting  In  favor  of  the  Soviets." 
The  rapidly  growing  Soviet  navy  Is  also  ac- 
quiring new  bases  throughout  the  world.  It 
has  even  launched  an  effort  to  establish  nu- 
clear capability  In  Cuba  by  building  a  naval 
base  and  dispatching  a  missile  submarine 
tender  to  the  Caribbean." 

Since  the  Soviets  (a)  presumably  have 
enough  nuclear  strength  (Appendix  B)  to 
maintain  a  creditable  retaliation  In  case  of 
an  attack,  (b)  profess  to  be  Interested  In 
peace  and  disarmament  and  (c)  cannot  have 
forgotten  the  outraged  American  response 
during  the  first  Cuban  missile  crisis,  it  Is 
interesting  to  speculate  on  the  reasons  why 
they  are  expanding  a  proportionately  larger 
fraction  of  their  gross  national  product  In 
order  to  catch  up  with  the  US  In  the  mili- 
tary rather  than  the  civilian  sector. 

NEAR  BALANCE  IN  THE  MAJOR  STANDARD  CATE- 
GORIES OP  NUCLEAR  ARMS-DELIVERY  SYSTEMS 
COULD  BE  UPSET  BY  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF 
AN  UNEXPECTED  NEW  MIX  OR  AN  OVERWHELM- 
ING BUILD-UP  OF  A  SINGLE  CATEGORY 

Although  a  Soviet  spurt  in  the  buildup  of 
either  the  ICBM,  submarine  based  missiles 
or  strategic  bomber  forces  may  radically  alter 
the  balance.  It  seems  more  likely  that  In  the 
foreseeable  future  each  side  can  prevent  the 
other  from  gaining  an  overwhelming  advan- 
tage In  any  of  the  three  classical  weapons 
systems  (Appendix  C).  Hence  Soviet  Russia 
may  search  for  a  decisive  advantage  in  new 
directions,  including  (a)  radically  different 
mixes  of  weapons  and  delivery  systems  and 
(b)  placement  of  weapons  in  hidden  sites 
which  are  Immune  to  Inspection.  Larger,  per- 
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manently  orbiting  space  labs  with  attendant 
technicians  (who  oould  help  evade  inspec- 
tion attempts)  would  be  one  such  system. 
WeapKMis  hidden  In  surface  ships,  which  con- 
ventionally are  used  for  other  purposes, 
could  be  another  site.  Since  the  surface  fleets 
are  already  on  site,  they  deserve  preferen- 
tial attention. 

"SLEEPER"   IN  SOVIET  DISARMAMENT  PROPOSALS 

During  the  negotiations  on  limitation  of 
strategic  armaments,  the  USSR  proposed  a  5- 
year  ban  on  the  deployment  of  antlballistlc 
missile  systems."  The  Soviets  asked  that  each 
side  be  allowed  to  deploy  only  100  Inter- 
ceptor missiles  around  their  capitals.  This 
Implied  the  removal  of  the  fledgeling  force 
being  built  around  the  US  ICBM  bases  in 
Montana.  Superficially,  this  appeared  like  a 
limited  but  fair  proposal,  since  each  side 
would  have  equal  warning  and  protection 
against  long  range  ICBMs.  However,  due  to 
geography,  the  Soviets  would  gain  a  big  ad- 
vantage. Washington  Is  less  than  120  miles 
from  the  ocean  while  Moscow  Is  far  inland, 
hence  more  difficult  to  hit  accurately  with 
submarine  or  ship  launched  missiles.  A  US 
submarine  In  the  North  Atlantic  or  Barents 
Sea  would  be  at  least  1000  miles  from  Mos- 
cow. Therefore  any  of  the  missiles  It  fired 
would  have  a  high  trajectory  and  would  ( 1 ) 
be  picked  up  by  radar  and  give  Soviet  leaders 
a  few  minutes  time  to  decide  to  launch  a 
counter  attack,  (2)  give  the  leaders  a  chance 
to  hide  In  a  fallout  shelter  and  (3)  be  sus- 
ceptible to  Interceptor  missiles. 

WHY  U.S.S.R.   MIGHT  BE  TEMPTED  TO  RISK   A 
NUCLEAR    SURPRISE    ATTACK 

The  Soviets  could  act  out  of  greed  for 
wealth  and  power  or  out  of  fear.  The  Soviet 
rulers  undoubtedly  realize  that  if  they  deci- 
sively defeated  the  US  and  retained  sufficient 
nuclear  reserves  to  smother  France,  Red 
China  and  others  (if  they  were  foolish 
enough  to  resist),  they  would  be  In  the 
driver's  seat  from  then  on  and  could  extract 
economic  benefits  from  all  the  world  (Ap- 
pendix D) . 

The  Soviet  rulers  may  also  conclude  that 
time  Is  against  them.  If  they  wish  to  unite 
the  entire  world  under  their  own  rule,  they 
may  have  to  do  It  within  the  next  five  to 
fifteen  years  while  the  US  Is  the  only  barrier 
to  Soviet  world  supremacy  (Appendix  E). 
Within  that  time,  the  emergent  p>ower  of  Red 
China  (Appendix  P),  United  Europe,  Japan 
and  the  spread  of  nationalism  and  the  un- 
predictable youth  Initiated  unrest  and  ideal- 
ism may  become  too  strong  to  counter. 
Soviet  Russia  has  felt  compelled  to  Increase 
Its  permanent  garrison  stationed  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  Its  satellites  In  Eastern  Europe  to 
31  divisions  after  It  promulgated  the 
"Brezhnev  Doctrine"  and  to  deploy  41  divi- 
sions  along   the    border   with    Red    China." 

POSSIBLE    U.S.    RESPONSES 

The  detailed  analysis  of  the  pros  and  cons 
of  various  responses  to  the  potential  trawler 
threat  Is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study,  but 
the  following  could  be  considered : 

Short  range:  (a)  Inclusion  of  regulation  of 
Soviet  trawler  forces  on  the  SALT  agenda  (b) 
extension  of  territorial  waters  to  200  mUes 
(c)  banning  Soviet  fishing  ships  selectively 
from  approaching  closer  than  200  miles 
(precedent  has  been  set  by  selectively  re- 
stricting the  travel  of  Soviet  diplomats  In 
the  US)  (d)  stringent  and  comprehensive  In- 
spection of  the  trawlers  on  the  high  seas 
(this  would  require  a  far  higher  US  Coast 
Guard  budget)  (e)  consistent  monitoring  of 
the  positions  of  all  Soviet  ships  around  the 
world  and  marked  buildup  of  the  US  Navy 
and  (f)  support  for  commercial  ventures 
near  the  Soviet  shores.  For  example,  US  oil 
men  could  start  drilling  for  oil  outside  Soviet 
territorial  waters  and  erect  suspicious  huts 
on  the  decks  of  their  rigs.  Since  these  could 
conceal  US  weapons,  the  right  to  Inspect 
them  could  be  bartered  for  the  right  to  In- 


spect the  Soviet  trawlers  near  the  US  below 
as  well  as  above  the  decks.  The  US  could 
also  support  and  underwTlte  commercial 
ventures  In  deep  sea  mining,  preferentially 
near  the  Soviet  shores.  Thfe  supply  ships  for 
these  ventures  could  not  only  pose  a  com- 
parable threat  to  the  Soviets  as  their  trawlers 
do  to  us  but  would  also  pro\'lde  Jobs  for 
American  fishermen  and  seamen  thrown  out 
of  work  by  foreign  competition  and  also  help 
defray  the  high  costs  of  developmg  and  sus- 
taining the  fieets.  In  addition,  getting  to  the 
deep  sea  mineral  resources  could  help  de- 
crease oiu:  dependence  on  foreign  raw  mate- 
rials and  mitigate  the  problems  created  by 
expropriation  of  American  mining  companies 
by  foreign  governments. 

Long  range:  (a)  diffusion  of  world  power. 
The  emergence  of  more  superpowers  would 
reduce  the  temp^tlon  to  the  USSR  to  go  for 
broke  by  a  surjirlse  attack,  (b)  encourage 
tourism  to  the  USSR  by  the  mllltantly  peace 
loving  US  and  European  youth.  With  luck, 
they  may  arouse  and  Inspire  their  counter- 
parts In  the  USSR,  who.  In  turn,  might  be 
able  to  "vote  out  of  power",  or  at  least  deter 
the  hawks  In  the  Soviet  oligarchy.  Youth 
Initiated  pressure  may  even  Inspire  an  ag- 
gressive Soviet  Premier  to  resign  or  at  least 
not  to  run  for  reelection,  as  happened  to  a 
US  President  not  too  long  ago. 

APPENDIX 

A.  Size  and  construction,  of  Soviet  deep 
sea  fishing  fleets — 

The  deep  sea  fishing  fieets  consist  of  over 
4500  vessels.  Many  of  these  are  stern  trawlers 
which  range  in  size  from  2000  to  5000  tons. 
By  comparison,  a  missile  submarine  is  about 
2000-3000  tons.  A  few  of  the  short  range 
cruise  type  missiles  could  be  hidden  on  even 
the  smaller  size  trawlers,  since  they  are  small 
enough  to  be  carried  on  trucks  and  have  a 
range  of  150^200  miles  (M.  Labelle,  The 
Guide,  Wed.  March  2,  1966).  The  newer,  su- 
personic and  nuclear  tipped  missiles,  such  as 
the  "Lance"  are  even  smaller — only  20  feet 
long  and  2  feet  In  diameter  (Beecher.  NY 
Times,  Aug.  9,  1971). 

The  construction  of  the  stern  trawlers  is 
well  suited  to  prevent  premature  aerial  dis- 
covery. The  normally  well  concealed  rockets 
(perhaps  even  Immune  to  casual  inspection 
by  International  observers)  could  be  brought 
above  deck,  serviced  and  readied  for  firing 
underneath  the  superstructure  built  around 
and  over  the  conveyor  belts,  winches  and 
other  machinery  used  for  hauling  the  large 
nets  over  the  stern.  The  rockets  could  be 
moved  to  the  open  area  at  the  rear  of  the 
trawler  at  the  last  moment  prior  to  firing. 

B.  Rough  balance  of  current  US  and  Soviet 
nuclear  arsenals — 

In  March  of  1971,  Defense  Secretarj-  Melvln 
R.  Laird  gave  Congress  an  assessment  of  the 
arms  balance  projected  for  midyear  then 
warned  seven  months  later  that  the  Soviet 
missile  buildup  was  exceeding  his  earlier 
estimates:  " 


United 
States 


U.S.S.R. 


Land  launched  ICBMs 1,054 

Submarine  launched  missiles...  656 

Long-range  bombers 569 

Total  number  of  warheads  and 

bombs - "4,600 

Rough  estimate  of  the  power 

of  strategic  nuclear  arms 

(in  megatons) '« 7,111 

Landmass  in  square  miles 3.  554,609 


1,500 

400 
■'  175-195 

"2,000 


10, 874 
8,  570, 600 


C.  Soviet  prospects  for  diminishing  or  neu- 
tralizing the  US  capability  In  the  three  major 
nuclear  weapons  systems — 

(a)  The  Soviets  have  a  considerable  edge  In 
nimibers  and  size  of  land  based  ICBMs.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  420  out  of  the  huge 
SS-9  missiles,  each  with  a  triple  warhead, 
could  paralyze  the  entire  US  Minutemen 
force  In  a  single  blow."  The  Soviet  force  oould 
reach  this  stage  by  mid  seventies. 
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WhUe  the  Russian  MIRV  (Multiple.  Inde- 
pendently Targeted  Reentry  Vehicle)  war- 
heads are  thought  to  be  large  enough  to 
knock  out  even  tlje  hardened  American  mis- 
sile silos,  they  are  considered  rather  Inaccu- 
rate." The  US  MIRVs  are  felt  to  be  more 
accurate,  yet  there  Is  a  question  as  to 
whether  they  are  powerful  enough  to  destroy 
such  targets.  As  each  side  corrects  Its  de- 
ficiencies, the  size  and  numbers  of  the  So- 
viet forces  will  give  It  considerable  advan- 
tages, which  may  or  may  not  be  fully  neu- 
tralized by  limited  US  antimissile  networks 
around  the  Minutemen  silos. 

(b)  Back  In  1969  a  panel  of  experts,  chaired 
by  Admiral  Arlelgh  Burke,  Indicated  that 
while  the  Soviets  were  not  yet  able  to  track 
US  Polaris  submarines  effectively,  they  were 
working  hard  to  overcome  this  disability.'" 
The  recently  described  ability  of  adequately 
equipped  space  labs  to  detect  easily  the  ther- 
mal wake  left  by  a  nuclear  submarine  "  must 
be  disquieting  to  the  US  planners.  The  suc- 
cessful Soviet  efforts  to  orbit  large  space  sta- 
tions have  been  described  by  the  news  media. 
These  or  even  newer  satellite  systems  could 
overcome  the  time  lag  between  the  actual  ob- 
servation of  the  thermal  wake  and  the  time 
when  the  satellite  transmits  Its  data  to  the 
control  centers  on  earth.  Once  the  nuclear 
submarines  are  located,  the  large  numbers  of 
Soviet  ASW  vessels  might  be  able  to  neutral- 
ize the  41  US  missile  submarines.  The  Soviets 
now^  have  85  nuclear  powered  submarines, 
many  of  them  hiuiter-klller  types."  In  addi- 
tion, two  years  ago  they  already  had  1,022 
destroyers,  frigates,  ocean  going  escorts,  pa- 
trol boats,  submarines  chasers  and  coastal 
escorts  as  to  757  comparable  vessels  In  the 
US  Navy.  Once  the  relatively  few  missile  sub- 
marines are  located,  each  of  them  could  be 
surrounded  by  a  small  fieet  of  ASW  surface 
vessels  and  several  hunter-killer  subs.  Since 
the  latter  could  match  our  subs  In  speed  and 
endurance.  It  might  be  especially  difficult  to 
shake  them.  Since  the  US  probably  could  do 
the  same  to  the  Soviet  submarines,  a  relative 
stand-off  would  result  as  far  as  this  particu- 
lar class  of  weapons  are  concerned. 

(c)  The  large  US  advantage  In  bomber 
capability  may  already  have  been  diminished 
considerably  by  deployment  of  the  MIO  23 
(POXBAT) .  These  planes  can  fly  at  Mach  2.3, 
operate  at  70,000  feet  and  are  equipped  with 
downward  looking  radar  and  air  to  air  mis- 
siles. The  latter  two  features  bode  111  for  the 
subsonic  B52s  whose  pllota  were  supposed  to 
evade  the  Soviet  radar  by  flying  at  very  low 
altitudes.  The  large  US  bombs  may  become 
an  undellverable  pile  of  flsslonable  material. 

If  the  Soviets  produce  and  adapt  a  large 
number  of  their  SST  planes  for  carrying 
nuclear  bombs,  the  balance  of  power  may 
shift  In  favor  of  the  Soviets  even  In  this  class 
of  armaments.  The  fleet  of  250  B-1  supersonic 
bombers  proposed  by  the  US  Air  Force  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  11.1  bUllon  dollars  (or  70 
bUUon  according  to  other  estimates),  may 
restore  American  preponderance.*  Yet  the 
Soviets  may  also  Improve  their  MIOs  and 
rocket  defenses  sufficiently  by  the  time  these 
bombers  become  operational  In  late  70s  or 
early  1980s. 

D.  Soviet  economic  supremacy  after  nuclear 
victory — Since  they  would  expect  to  be  vic- 
torious In  a  global  conflict  which  they  started, 
the  Soviets  could  plan  to  blame  the  defeated 
Americans  for  starting  the  war  which  cost 
millions  of  Russian  dead.  They  could  pretend 
to  have  a  genuine  grievance  against  other 
UN  members  because  the  UN  was  not  "stem" 
enough  with  the  US  to  prevent  such  a  holo- 
caust. A  Soviet  demand  for  UN  aid  to  rebuild 
the  damage  within  the  USSR  might  then 
be  made  to  appear  as  a  quest  for  reasonable 
compensation.  The  existing  UN  machinery 
could  be  adapted  to  Impose  levies  and  rep- 
arations on  all  countries  of  th«  world.  In 
such  circumstances,  it  would  be  a  rare  leader 
who  could  effectively  resist  a  Soviet  demand 
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fjr  eL-onomlc  help  to  rebuild  the  damage  In- 
flicted on  them  by  US  counterstrlkes.  The 
shock  and  fear  would  be  too  great  to  enable 
the  rest  of  the  countries  to  argue  against 
The  Superpower  which  not  only  possessed 
overwhelming  force  but  also  had  demon- 
strated Its  readiness  to  use  It  successfully. 
Eventually  all  United  Nations  members 
could  become  republics  of  the  "Soviet  World 
Union". 

The  Soviet  rulers  would  mollify  the  surviv- 
ing majority  of  their  civilian  population  by 
liberal  distribution  of  economic  largesse  ex- 
tracted from  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  the 
Soviets  planned  the  surprise  attack  carefully, 
much  of  US  productive  capacity  woiild  re- 
main Intact  and  could  also  be  taken  over 
completely  by  the  victors. 

E.  During  the  next  decade  the  US  Is  the 
only  barrier  to  Soviet  world  supremacy — The 
Soviet  rulers  know  that  at  this  time  and  dur- 
ing the  coming  decade,  the  US  Is  the  only 
power  standing  between  them  and  complete 
domination  of  the  world.  Red  China  Is  push- 
ing the  development  of  her  nuclear  arsenal 
but  Is  not  expected  to  have  a  substantial  one 
until  the  mid  70s.  Until  then  she  Is  diverting 
a  considerable  amount  of  her  scarce  resources 
Into  building  air  raid  and  fall  out  shelters  for 
her  population.^!  The  "force-de-frappe"  of 
Prance  and  the  few  nuclear  missile  carrying 
submarines  (purchased  from  the  US)  and 
ageing  bombers  of  Great  Britain  are  no  match 
for  even  Intermediate  range  nuclear  strike 
forces  of  the  USSR.  The  nuclear  weapons  re- 
portedly produced  by  Israel  are  designed  for 
Phantom  aircraft  delivery .=»  They  barely  reach 
the  Soviet  borders.  Hence,  they  can  be  used 
only  to  Impress  the  Arab  rulers.  No  other 
country  has  been  reported  to  have  nuclear 
arms. 

If  the  USSR  could  develop  a  mix  of  nuclear 
weapons,  delivery  and  defense  systems  which 
appear  to  guarantee  destruction  of  the  US 
forces  and  minimal  or  even  "repairable"  dam- 
age to  the  USSR,  the  Soviet  rulers  might  be 
tempted  to  ord°r  an  all  out  attack.  They 
may  envision  the  arrival  of  a  propitious  mo- 
ment within  5-10  years,  when  they  have 
neutralized  the  US  advantages,  as  described 
earlier. 

The  more  than  100  billion  dollars  the  US 
diverted  to  the  ground  war  In  Vietnam 
could  have  provided  considerable  nuclear 
protection.  This  diversion  was  a  major  fac- 
tor which  enabled  the  Soviets  to  close  the 
gap.  The  belated  realization  by  Red  China  of 
what  a  clear  cut  Soviet  nuclear  dominance 
during  the  next  decade  might  mean,  may  be 
responsible  for  the  Chinese  Initiative  In  the 
ping-pong  dlmplomacy.  The  Chinese  report- 
edly were  shocked  to  learn  through  the 
Australian  Communist  party  and  others  that 
the  Russians  were  considering  a  nuclear 
strike  If  China  continued  Its  stubborn  stand 
along  the  disputed  central  Asian  boundary." 
The  border  crisis  passed  but  the  Chinese  have 
not  forgotten  how  exposed  they  were. 

F.  Soviet  fear  of  China  and  Japan — 
While  the  Soviet  fear  of  China  Is  great,  fear 

of  a  US-Chlnese  coalition  is  extreme.  Ap- 
parently, the  State  Department  is  well  aware 
of  this.  Within  a  few  days  of  the  announce- 
ment of  the  department  of  the  US  table  ten- 
nis team  for  Peking,  the  State  Department 
reassured  the  USSR  that  this  was  not  in- 
tended as  an  antl-Sovlet  gesture.  Superfi- 
cially, such  a  reassurance  was  absurd  as  well 
as  \mprecedented — when  a  major  govern- 
ment Immediately  associated  a  trip  by  a  team 
of  a  minor  sport  with  major  foreign  policy 
Issues. 

Another  Indication  of  Soviet  concern  with 
Red  China  was  of  a  more  personal  nature. 
During  the  past  years.  I  have  been  Involved 
In  several  Incidents  concerning  people  from 
the  Soviet  flshlng  fleet  who  were  potential  or 
actual  seekers  of  political  asylum.  During 
these  Incidents.  I  encountered  more  than  a 
dozen  Soviet  diplomats  from  the  USSR  mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations.  This  provided  an 
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opportunity  to  observe  the  Soviet  brand  of 
pushlness  as  well  as  Its  effects  on  middle 
echelon  US  officials.  One  of  these  diplomats 
said  that  the  Soviet  Union  saw  only  three  ma- 
jor areas  of  concern  I.e.  those  between  the 
three  major  powers  and  that  his  particular 
field  of  interest  was  the  relationship  between 
the  US  and  Red  China.  With  one  fell  swoop 
of  unexpected  frankness,  this  Soviet  diplo- 
mat, despite  his  assignment  to  the  World 
Organization,  relegated  the  myriad  activities 
of  the  UN  to  a  secondary  role. 
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1971).  I. 

*H.  Kahn  and  G.  R.  Urban.  "Most  of  the 
Traditional  Causes  of  War  Have  Disap- 
peared," New  York  Times  Magazine,  (June 
24,  1971),  12-24. 

"New  York  Times,  April  8,  1971. 

•  Murphy,  C.  J.  v.,  "Our  Strategic-Arms  Ad- 
vantage Is  Fading  Past,"  Reader's  Digest, 
(February,  1971),  94-98. 

•Gilmore,  K.  O.  "Soviet  Submarines:  New 
Challenge  from  Cuba,"  Reader's  Digest,  (May 
1971),  63-67. 

» New  York  Times,  May  21,  1971. 

»  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  July  26,  1971. 

'"Beecher,  W.  "Experts  See  Soviet  and  US 
Nuclear  Arsenals  In  Rough  Balance,"  New 
York  Times,  May  21,  1971  and  "Laird  Warns 
of  Soviet  Missile  Buildup  Par  Exceeding  His 
Earlier  Estimates",  October  14,  1971. 

"Includes  50  tankers  which  could  also 
carry  nuclear  weapons  but  does  not  Include 
any  of  the  1,200  Soviet  tntermedlate-range 
bombers,  some  of  which  have  been  assumed 
to  be  able  to  make  one-way  bombing  runs  to 
the  US,  then  land  In  Cuba  according  to  Hunt, 
OP.  "Our  Pour-Star  MUltary  Mess",  Life, 
June  16,  1971,  50-€8. 

"  Two  or  more  weapons  carried  by  the  B-62 
make  up  a  large  share  of  this  numerlal  ad- 
vantage. This  number  does  not  Include  small 
tactical  weapons  carried  by  short  range 
fighter  planes. 

"  This  number  may  deliberately  have  been 
calculated  low.  In  order  to  assiu-e  US  public. 
The  actual  number  must  be  far  higher  since 
the  submarine  and  land  based  missiles  al- 
ready number  1900.  MIRV  warheads  and  mul- 
tiple bombs  In  Soviet  planes  do  not  seem  to 
be  Included  In  Laird's  statistics. 

"  The  limited  statistics  obtained  from  pub- 
lished materials  for  making  this  estimate  In- 
clude: a)  the  Mlnuteman  has  a  single  IM 
warhead  b)  the  Poseidon  missile  has  10-14 
warheads  of  40K  each  c)  the  USSR  has  300 
large  SS-9  missiles  with  a  single  25M  war- 
head or  up  to  5  warheads  of  2M  size  d)  the 
other  Soviet  ICBM's,  the  SS-11  and  SS-13 
have  IM  warheads.  It  Is  assumed  that  each 
missile  carried  by  a  submarine  has  a  punch 
equivalent  to  the  Poseidon  and  that  each 
long  range  bomber  can  carry  about  lOM.  (1 
Megaton  (M)^IOOO  kllotons  (K)  =1,000,000 
tons  of  TNT;  the  Hiroshima  bomb  was  about 
20  kllotons) . 

"  Murphy,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  95. 

"Beecher.  Op.  Cit..  p.  2. 

"The  Center  for  Strategic  and  Interna- 
tional Studies.  Op.  at.,  p.  41. 
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"  Topping.  Seymour,  "China,  with  Eye  on 
Soviet  and  US..  Pushes  Raid-Shelter  Pro- 
gram". New  York  Times,  (June  6   1971)    2 
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THE  SENATOR  AND  THE  RADICALS' 
HUBERT  JOINS  BUG-OUT  BRIGADE 

HON.  WILLIAMJ.  SCHERLE 

OP   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  24.  1972 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker  in  a  re- 
cent issue,  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee s  hard-slugging  publication  Mon- 
day, remmded  its  readers  that  while 
Hubert  Humphrey  is  now  critical  of 
President  Nixon's  efforts  to  protect 
American  lives  in  Vietnam,  he  was  in  fact 
a  strong  supporter  of  similar  attempts 
back  m  1967  and  1968  when  his  party 
and  his  President  were  in  the  White 
House.  To  refresh  both  the  Senator's 
memory  and  that  of  others  who  may 
have  forgotten.  I  include  the  article  in 
the  Record. 

I  also  include  a  column  about  the  GOP 
weekly  which  was  written  by  Ralph  de 
Toledano  and  appeared  in  the  San  Diego 
Union  newspaper: 
The  Sekator  and  the  Radicals:   Httbeht 

Joins  Bug-out  Brigade 
Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  about 
Vietnam,  quoted  in  the  Department  of  State 
Bulletin.  May  16.  1966:  "It  won't  be  easy  It 
wUl  be  frustrating  and  at  times  heartbreak- 
tag.  But  If  we  are  not  to  deny  the  principles 
in  which  we  believe,  we  must  stay  and  see  It 
through  And  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
need  to  know  that  we  have  the  vision  and  en- 
durance to  do  so." 
In  signing  a  pledge  affirming  his  support 

Sn'i,fH%??°''*'  °'  *"  "■^-  ^"PP°«  from  the 
South  Vietnamese  government.  Sen.  Hubert 
Humphrey  has  ceased  being  a  responsible 
spokesman  for  his  party  and  has  Instead  cast 
his  lot  with  the  extreme  left  whose  goal  has 
always  been  not  merely  a  U.S.  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  but  rather  a  U.S.  defeat  and  a 
Communist  take-over  of  that  country 

As  reported  by  the  New  York  Times  Hum- 
phrey spoke  recently  to  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and 
after  his  talk  two  leaders  of  "a  national  or- 
ganization of  radical  scientists  and  eniti- 
neere"  persuaded  HHH  to  sign  a  pledge  af- 
flrmlng  his  support  for:  (l)  the  setting  of  a 
date  for  total  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces 
including  air  power,  from  Indochina  and  the 
stopping  of  all  bombing;  (2)  removal  of  US 
support  for  the  Thleu  government  In  Saigon.' 

HUMPHREY     first    TO    SIGN    Tn» 

As  quoted  in  the  Times,  one  of  the  radical 
leaders,  John  Prolnes,  a  defendant  in  the 
Chicago  7  trial  and  a  leader  of  last  Spring's 
Mayday  disruptions  whose  goal  was  to  shut 
ao;vn  the  Federal  Government,  was  happv 
and  samewhat  surprised  at  Humphrey's  de- 
rection.  HHH's  signature  on  the  document 
was  the  first  time  that  one  of  the  Democrat- 
ic  front-runners  not  only  called  for  settlne 
a  date  for  total  withdrawal  but  for  removS 
of  support  for  the  Thleu  regime,"  Prolnes 
dec  ared. 

Humphrey's  new  found  desire  to  pull  the 
rug  out  from  under  South  Vietnam  without 
regard   to   the   consequences   either   to   the 


people  of  that  country  or  our  fighting  men 
and  POW's  there  Is,  as  Newsweek  columnist 
Stewart  Alsop  has  put  It,  "an  act  of  groea  Im- 
moraUty,"  To  cut  South  Vietnam  off  at  the 
knees.  Alsop  has  written,  "to  force  those  who 
have  fought  on  our  side  to  surrender  would 
be  a  terrible  betrayal,  an  act  of  gross  Im- 
morality." 

Even  the  ultra-liberal  Washington  Post  has 
edltorlaUy  labeled  Irresponsible  those  anti- 
war critics  who  want  to  get  our  troops  out  of 
Vietnam  without  regard  to  the  prlsoners-of 
war  and  those  who  favor  no  U.S.  aid  to  Sai- 
gon after  American  participation  in  combat 
ends.  The  pledge  signed  by  Hubert  Humphrey 
addresses  Itself  to  neither  of  these  obllea- 
tlons.  °^ 

HHH   BACKS   VIETCONG 

Commenting  on  Humphrey's  signing  of  the 
radical,  cut-and-run  pledge,  the  Washington 
Daily  News  editorialized:  'It  is  disappointing 
that  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  with  his  long 
acquaintance  with  foreign  affairs,  has  em- 
braced the  Viet  Cong's  key  plank  for  'settling' 
the  Vietnam  war.  Sen.  Humphrey  now  has 
completed  a  long  voyage  from  apologist  for 
President  Johnson's  conduct  of  the  war  to 
backer  of  the  radical  antiwar  position 
It  Is  shocking  that  a  responsible  politician 
would  buy  the  Communist  line  that  the  way 
to  peace  Is  by  'removal  of  support'  for  Sai- 
gon. This  Is  a  cover  phrase  for  withholding 
military  and  economic  aid  from  the  Thleu  re- 
gime. While  China  and  Russia  continue  to 
lavish  weapons  on  the  North  Vietnamese. 

"It  Is  also  a  euphemism  for  betraying  the 
antl-Communlst  South  Vietnamese  who 
fought  on  the  American  side. 

"In  the  long  run,  the  Communists  well  may 
prevail  In  Vietnam,  but  we  see  no  reason  why 
the  United  States  or  Sen.  Humphrey  should 
make  it  easier  for  them." 


HUBERT    HUMPHREY    ON   THE    BOMBING 

THEN    AND    NOW 

Sen.    Humphrey's    criticism    of    President 
Nixon's  efforts  to  take  aU  steps  necessary  In 
Vietnam  to  protect  American  lives.  Includ- 
ing selective  bombing  of  North  Vietnam    Is 
strange.  Strange  because  It  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey  who  was  a  strong 
defender  of  this  very  concept  when  his  partv 
and   his   President   were   bombing    For   ex- 
ample:   In  a   Washington  Post  story  dated 
Aug.  20,  1968,  HHH  was  reported  as  taking 
a    'hard  line"  on  Vietnam,  particularly  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  saving  that  the 
war  would  not  be  solved  by  "Weakness  and 
withdrawal."  HHH  declared  that  "no  Presi- 
dent has  the  right  to  sacrifice  the  men  of  this 
country    to    make    himself    look    good  "    ac- 
cording to  the  Post.  ' 

In  1967  before  the  Grocery  Manufacturers 
Of  America,  Humphrey  raised  the  question 
or  bombing  and  noted  that  the  subject  al- 
ways came  up  m  the  U.S.  but  almost  never 
in  Vietnam.  If  you're  a  doubter  about  the 
efficacy  of  the  bombing,  Hubert  declared 
you  ask  any  of  the  American  boys  dug  in 
under  artlUery  fire  along  the  DMZ.  I  suglest 

J^'l^T^^'  ^^Z°P^  ^"  **^«  Central  Highlands 
in  the  Delta  who  face  mortars  and  guns  car- 
ried In  from  the  North." 

Admittedly  the  fact  that  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey is  currently  at  odds  with  his  former 
self  on  yet  another  issue  is  hardly  news 
But  for  the  record,  somebody  ought  to  men- 


IProm  the  San  Diego  Union,  Jan.  5,  1972| 

Battle  or  Words  Begins  To  Find  Better 

Balance 

(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 

thf^.l"  H"*  ***y^  "^^^^  *  Democrat  sat  in 
the  White  House,  Republican  senators  would 
moan  and  groan  at  some  of  the  presidential 
appointments  sent  up  for  confirmation.  But 
the  minority  leader,  the  late  Everett  M  Dlrk- 
sen,  had  a  standing  admonition:  A  president 
has  the  right  to  appoint  whom  he  will,  bar- 


ring charges  of  high  crimes  or  moral  turpi- 
tude. 

That  right  must  have  been  reserved  to 
Democrats,  If  the  experience  of  the  past  year 
proves  anything.  Democratic  senators  have 
made  It  an  open  season  on  President  Nixon's 
appointees,  attacking  or  rejecting  them  for 
reason's  ranging  from  "lack  of  sensitivity" 
to  the  Ideas  they  hold  In  their  heads 

For  the  most  part,  the  Republicans  have 
taken  this  with  a  patience  bordering  on  mas- 
ochism. 

It's  a  good  sign,  however,  that  the  Republi- 
cans have  begun  to  strike  back— good  for 
them  and  good  for  the  nation's  political 
health.  Lyn  Nofzlger,  deputy  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  and  a  for- 
mer newsman,  circulated  a  memorandum  on 
Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  which  caused  anguish 
m  certain  circles  but  which  said  forthrlghtlv 
what  should  have  long  been  said  In  this 
country— and  Is  now  being  written  in  the 
British  press. 

And  John  Lofton  Jr.  has  been  editing  a 
sprightly  but  tough-minded  monthly  First 
Monday,  and  a  weekly  newsletter  which  have 
been  striking  the  opposition  where  It  counts 

There  are  those  who  like  to  see  the  battle 
of  words  more  evenly  balanced 

tio^t?*^*""'  ^5*°°'  ^"""^  *^«  Republican  Na- 
tiJJnl  C""^"***  ^re.  It  Should  be  noted, 
taktag  some  risks.  There  are  those  in  the 
GOP  who  persist  In  the  belief  that  elections 
tZ  *T  ''y  ^°"o^lng  up  to  the  enemy  and 
endorsing  his  Ideas.  These  apostles  of  pussv- 
footlng  have  already  complained,  but  so  fkr 
their  counsel  has  been  Ignored 

In  the  current  Issue  of  First  Monday  Lof- 
l^^fT.  the  Democratic  Party's  presidential 
hopefuls  on  the  spot.  Where  do  these  poli- 
ticians, who  sadly  deplored  President  Nixon's 
stand  against  busing  and  his  order  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 

~n!,.  ^'*K*'^P'■*"'*^  '•^^^  ^  the  minimum 
required  by  law,  themselves  stand? 

Well,  Sen.  Edmund  Muskle  calls  it  a  "le- 
gitimate tool"  but  adds  that  he  doesn't  like 
It.  sen.  Henry  Jackson  says  he's  not  against  It 

tiat^f  "^^^.."r*  ,''^'"'  Purpose"-"whatever 
that  means,"  Lofton  Interposes 

seven  years  ago.  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  saw 
1^  "  ^"'^  ^'^  historic  principle"  that 
children  should  not  be  bused— but  now  he's 
for  It  "If  It's  necessary."  Sen.  Hubert 
Humphrey  is  for  It  "under  certain  clrcum- 

^^r^  ;;7':^^*''^  ^^  '^°^  '^'^^  explam.  sen. 
Grorge  McGovem  goes  along  because  •it's 
the  law  of  the  land." 

n^v«"*/"r*  M,°°<iay  really  puts  Icing  on  the 
OBjke    by   turning   to   Mike   Wallace   of   CBS 
whose  program   "60  Minutes"  went   to   the 
nitty-gritty  of  the  question.  He  announced 
where     Washington's     liberals— particularly 
those  who  criticized  Mr.  Nixon-send   their 
children  to  school. 
Reports  First  Monday: 
^■Among  liberals  sending  their  children  to 
private  school  in  the  D.C.  area:  Sens.  Muskle 
Kennedy.    Hart.    Bayh    and    Mondale;    Rep. 
Walter  Pauntroy.  a  Negro  who  represents  the 
IMstrlct  Of  Columbia  in  Congress:  Rep.  Don- 
ald   Praser.    Democrat    of    Minnesota      NY 
mics  columnist  Tom  Wicker;   Washington 
Post  editor  Benjamin  Bradlee.  Poet  editorial 
page  editor  Philip  Geyelln.  Post  radical  col- 
umnist   Nicholas   ,von    Hoffman;     and    too 
McGovem  aide  Prank  Manklewlcz. 
*v-  ^'^*'^'"  McGovern   who  has   moved   Into 
the  District   from   Maryland   still   sends   hU 
daughter  to  a  Maryland  high  school  approxi- 
mately 3  per  cent  black.  Wallace  reported 
1^^^°"^^^  **"**  "**^  *  tuition  charge  of 

In  other  words,  while  they  support  busing 
for  my  children  and  yours,  they  keep  their 
own  in  private  schools  where  desegregation 
Is.  at  best,  nominal.  6    e  i-  uu 

Do  as  I  say.  not  as  I  do— Is  that  their 
slogan? 

Perhaps  they  feel  as  Mrs.  George  Meany 
wife  Of  the  AFL-CIO  president,  when  she 
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said:  "Anybody  who  don't  like  ua  can  lump 
us."  (George  Meany  really  doesn't  care  about 
what  people  say;  he  has  three  sons-in-law 
on  the  AFL-CIO  f>ayroU,  and  at  one  time  two 
daughters — but  he  doesn't  have  to  worry 
about  eleotloiLs  the  way  senators  and  con- 
gressmen must.) 
Keep  on  punching.  Lyn  and  John. 


LEGAL  OPINION  OF  POW 
QUESTION 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall  the 
House  voted  on  a  motion  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  to  cut  off  funds 
for  U.S.  military  activity  in  Indochina. 
I  voted  against  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
not  because  I  am  any  the  less  desiroiis 
of  an  end  to  this  war  but  because  I  had 
a  strong  fear  that  such  a  move  by  the 
Congress  at  a  critical  time  in  our  with- 
drawal program  would  have  a  seriously 
damaging  effect  on  efforts  to  secure  the 
release  of  our  POW's. 

After  the  vote  I  wrote  to  the  State 
Department  asking  for  a  legal  opinion 
on  the  effect  of  the  amendment  on  the 
POW  question.  During  the  recess  I  re- 
ceived a  reply  to  my  questions  and  I 
want  to  share  this  information  with  the 
Members  of  the  House.  The  reply  from 
the  Department  of  State  follows: 

December   28,    1971. 
Hon.  Richard  T.  Hanna, 
House   of   Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hann-a:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  December  13,  1971  to  Mr.  Starr 
of  the  Legal  Adviser's  OfBce  concerning  the 
legal  consequences  of  the  proposal  put  for- 
ward by  Representative  Boland  to  cut  off 
funds  for  United  States  military  activities  In 
Indochina  after  June  1,  1972. 

As  you  may  recall,  the  floor  debate  In  the 
House  reflected  considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
legal  effect  of  the  proposal,  and  In  particular 
whether  It  would  result  in  an  automatic 
cutoff  of  funds  after  June  1, 1972. 

The  Administration  opjxjsed  the  proposal 
because  its  adoption  woiUd  have  tindermlned 
the  objectives  we  are  pursuing  with  respect 
to  the  Indochina  conflict. 

By  setting  a  fixed  date  for  ending  United 
States  combat  and  supp>ort  operations  and 
by  cutting  off  funds  after  that  date,  the 
Boland  profKJsal  ran  counter  to  the  dual 
track  approach  of  Vietnamlzatlon  and  nego- 
tiations. Its  passage  would  have  seriously 
Impeded  the  Vietnamlzatlon  program  of  care- 
fully staged  transfers  of  respwiislbUlty  to  our 
South  Vietnamese  ally,  and  would  have  re- 
moved a  major  remaining  incentive  for 
Hanoi  to  negotiate  seriously.  They  would  be 
encouraged  simply  to  wait  out  the  deadline 
rather  than  pursue  talks  genuinely  designed 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  all  parties  to  the 
Indochina  conflict. 

In  regard  to  prisoners  of  war,  the  United 
States  position  has  been  to  deal  with  this  as 
a  humanitarian  Issue  rather  than  cynically 
exploiting  It  as  a  political  one.  We  still  have 
on  the  table  at  Paris  a  broad  and  reasonable 
negotiating  offer  which  Includes  the  Immedi- 
ate and  imoondltlonal  release  of  all  prisoners 
of  war  throughout  Indochina.  We  would 
strongly  prefer  such  Immediate  release;  fall- 
ing that,  however,  we  are  most  anxlotis  to 
secure  a  release  as  part  of  an  overall  settle- 
ment.   For    the    reasons    noted    above,    the 
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Boland  proposal  would  have  undercut  our 
efforts  on  the  prisoner  of  war  Issue. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.   Abshibe, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 


BUFFALO  AREA  GROUP  HEARS 
U.S.  REHABILITATION  CHIEF 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
Niagara  Frontier  area  of  upstate  New 
York  are  extremely  proud  of  the  prog- 
ress which  has  been  made  on  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

This  is  a  most  vital  area  of  activity 
and  one  which  cries  for  support  and  un- 
derstanding. It  is  an  important  factor 
in  our  frustrating  overall  welfare  prob- 
lem. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  first  session 
of  the  92d  Congress,  the  Rehabilitation 
Association  of  Western  New  York,  Inc., 
assembled  some  200  members  to  hear  an 
address  by  Commissioner  Edward  New- 
man of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Because  the  House  was  in  session,  I 
was  not  able  to  attend  the  affair  as  I 
had  planned.  However,  I  was  represented 
by  an  aide. 

In  the  Niagara  Frontier  area,  the  local 
center  has  evaluated,  trained,  and  placed 
over  100  individuals  in  competitive  em- 
ployment. This  represents  a  total  an- 
nual payroll  of  over  $500,000  per  year. 

Included  in  this  group  are  46  individ- 
uals who  formerly  were  receiving  public 
assistance.  Placing  them  in  productive 
employment  has  cut  welfai-e  costs  by 
some  $200,000  per  yeai-. 

Commissioner  Newman  made  an  ex- 
cellent presentation  of  the  overall  re- 
habilitation problem  and  I  am  including 

his  text  with  my  remarks: 
Speech  by  Commissioner  Edward  Newman, 
Rehabilitation   Services   Administration 

When  social  service  professionals  get  to- 
gether these  days,  most  of  the  discussion  Is 
about  the  welfare  crisis,  and  what  can  be 
done  about  it. 

For  welfare  is  Indeed  in  a  state  of  crisis, 
growing  more  urgent  and  threatening  every 
day  not  only  to  those  who  must  administer 
the  programs,  but  to  those  elected  officials 
who  are  responsible  for  the  health  and  vital- 
ity of  the  State  and  the  local  community. 

While  this  problem  Is  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  every  thoughtful  citizen  and  every 
responsible  public  official,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that,  during  these  past  four 
decades  of  the  decline  and  perhaps  Imminent 
fall  of  public  welfare,  there  has  been  another 
human  resource  program  under  public 
auspices  whose  record  of  achievement  has 
been  on  the  ascendant. 

It  has  served  people  whose  incomes  were 
at  or  near  the  poverty-level,  and  whose  prob- 
lems were  complicated  by  physical  or  mental 
disability.  It  has  consistently  grown  in  num- 
bers of  people  served  as  well  as  numbers  re- 
stored to  productive  work,  and  furthermore, 
its  cost  benefits  are  easily  accountable  and 
visible. 
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vocationai.  rehabiutation 

I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  public  program 
of  vocational  rehabUltation.  and  I  submit  to 
you  that  this  program  has  a  great  deal  to 
offer  as  a  model  and  guide  to  those  who  are 
framing  the  new  welfare  structure. 

Basic  to  the  success  of  the  rehabilitation 
program  are  the  rehabUltation  facilities  and 
workshops  which  were  operating  in  this  coun- 
try long  before  the  Public  Welfare  Program. 
The  rehabilitation  facility  movement  began 
when  one  of  the  first  rehabilitation  centers 
was  established  In  Cleveland  in  1889. 

Your  own  Niagara  Frontier  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Center  in  Buffalo  (directed  by 
the  very  able  president-elect  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Association)  is  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  this  program. 

One  of  the  highest  priorities  of  the  reha- 
bilitation program  is  to  continue  making 
use  of  the  private  and  public  resources  to 
help  people  leave  the  welfare  rolls,  by  pre- 
paring them  for  work  and  helping  them  get 
Jobs. 

Today,  the  national  mood  demands  that 
the  greatest  emphasis  in  public  programs  be 
placed  on  dependency  reduction,  and  the  de- 
institutionalization of  people.  In  striving  to 
meet  both  of  these  goals,  rehabilitation  facil- 
ities and  workshops  will  play  a  crucial  role, 
since  they  form  the  very  basis  of  our  ap- 
proach to  the  new  rehabilitation  service  sys- 
tem. 

RBXIES  ON  LOCAL  RESOT7RCES 

This  system  Is  unique  among  public  pro- 
grams, because  it  relies  essentlaUy  on  the 
resources  in  the  local  community — ^medical, 
educational,  vocational,  and  the  private! 
voluntary  rehabUltation  faculties. 

By  design,  not  chance,  the  rehabUltation 
program  over  the  years  has  carefully  culti- 
vated these  community  resources  through 
the  establishment  of  facilities,  through  lead- 
ership, and  through  program  development. 

Last  year,  for  example,  one-third  of  all  the 
basic  program  funds  appropriated  for  re- 
hablUtatlon  were  spent  in  establishing  or 
purchasing  services  from  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities. 

The  key  to  this  delivery  system  is  "inter- 
dependence"— the  Joint  planning  and  the 
programs  provided  by  the  public  and  private, 
voluntary  sectors. 

Our  mutual  goals — the  reduction  of  de- 
pendency, and  de-lnstltutlonalization— can 
be  accomplished  only  through  the  enhance- 
ment of  this  public-private  partnership. 

CONCERNED   WITH   ALL  FACTORS 

As  advocates  for  the  disabled,  we  are  con- 
cerned about  comprehensive  services  to 
handicapped  people,  and  the  removal  of  ob- 
stacles—whether they  be  legal,  bureaucratic, 
attltudlnal  or  whatever. 

As  many  of  you  know  from  your  work  with 
the  State  program,  at  various  times  to  vari- 
ous people,  vocational  rehabilitation  has 
been  classified  as  a  health  problem,  an  edu- 
cational problem,  a  social  services  problem  or 
a  manpower  problem. 

The  confusion  arises  because  vocational 
rehabilitation  is  all  of  these:  a  system  ad- 
dressed to  the  total  needs  of  the  handicapped 
person.  The  labels  are  not  Important,  as  long 
as  the  Integrity  of  the  delivery  system  re- 
mains. 

The  fragmented  needs  of  Individuals— edu- 
cational, medical,  pxsychologlcal,  social  serv- 
ices. Job  placement  and  follow-up,  are  put 
together  again  as  components  of  the  total  VR 
system. 

For  example,  we  need  only  to  look  at  the 
Niagara  Frontier  Vocational  Center.  Compre- 
hensive services  are  provided,  beginning  with 
a  careful  evaluation  and  assessment,  leading 
to  a  sequence  of  services,  and  finally  to  in- 
dependent living  or  vocationai  employment. 

The  array  of  services  includes:  counseling, 
evaluation,  adjustment,  training  in  occupa- 
tional skUls,  Job  try-out,  placement,  physical 
therapy  and  remedial  education. 
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INTEGRATION   OP  SERVICES   VITAL 

Service  Integration  takes  place  through 
coordination  with  the  Employment  Service, 
the  Buffalo  Board  of  Education,  the  New 
York  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Goodwill  Industries,  the  Community  Reha- 
bUltation Center,  the  Workshop  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded,  the  Welfare  Office,  and 
the  Commission  for  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped. 

The  State  VR  agency  purchases  services 
from  this  fine  faculty,  and  has  provided  spe- 
cial funds  to  train  handicapped  persons  In 
Job  skUls,  as  well  as  technical  assistance  to 
exchange  Ideas  and  to  Improve  service. 

Johnny  Evanko,  the  area  coordinator,  has 
the  reputation  of  working  very  effectively 
with  the  private  sector.  A  relationship  with 
the  University  is  established  through  Dr. 
Jacques,  the  Director  of  the  rehabUltation 
counseling  program  at  the  State  University 
here  in   Buffalo. 

But  you  know  all  this.  I  did  not  come  from 
Washington  to  tell  you  what  is  already 
widely  recognized — that  the  Niagara  Center 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  a  rehabUlta- 
tion faculty  which  serves  as  a  keystone  of 
an  Integrated  service  delivery  system. 

I  cite  it  as  an  example  of  what  we  are 
moving  toward  as  we  develop  a  national 
model  for  integrated  service  delivery  for 
every  State. 

AN    EXEMPLARY    PROGRAM 

I  cite  it  also  as  a  success  story  of  the  voca- 
tional rehabUltation  program  at  a  time  when 
program  planners  for  public  programs  are 
looking  for  success  stories  in  a  generally  dis- 
heartening scenario. 

Many  people  are  growing  more  impatient 
with  needy  and  dependent  people  who  do  not 
appear  to  want  to  help  themselves.  Many 
more  are  Impatient  with  the  programs  we 
have  developed  so  far  to  help  dependent  peo- 
ple to  restore  their  independence  and  dignity. 

In  1954,  when  the  U.S.  Congress  passed 
legislation  which  substantially  broadened 
the  scope  of  the  rehabilitation  program,  au- 
thorizing a  series  of  sweeping  changes  and 
reforms,  President  Eisenhower  said: 

"This  law  is  especially  noteworthy  In  two 
respects.  In  the  first  place.  It  emphasizes  to 
all  the  world  the  great  value  which  we  in 
America  place  upon  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
each  individual  hviman  being.  Second,  it  Is  a 
humanitarian  Investment  of  great  impor- 
tance, yet  it  saves  substantial  sums  of  money 
for  both  Federal  and  State  governments." 

REHABILITATION   IN   DOLLAR  TERMS 

That   statement,   true   in    1954,   remains 

equaaiy  true  today.  Last  year,  approximately 
three-quarters  of  a  bUUon  dollars  was  added 
to  the  Nation's  economy  as  a  resiUt  of  the 
rehabilitation  program,  which  restored  a 
record  291,272  disabled  people  to  productive 
activity. 

Our  studies  showed  that  these  people 
earned  an  estimated  $770  million  more  than 
the  year  before  they  entered  the  process. 

Projected  as  lifetime  earnings,  these  figures 
exceed  9  billion  dollars  in  Increased  earn- 
ings— Just  for  those  rehabilitated  in  1971. 
and  of  course  taxpayers  will  share  substan- 
tially In  these  earnings,  as  increased  taxes 
paid  by  the  rehabUltants — and  the  reduction 
in  tax-supported  payments  for  their  main- 
tenance. 

I  am  sure  my  friend  Prank  Zwelg  will 
agree  that  statistics  are  only  one  view  of  the 
program's  benefits  to  society.  We  do  not  sup- 
port this  program  because  It  pays  us  back  for 
every  dollar  put  into  it. 

We  support  It  because  It  is  right — right 
In  the  context  of  American  society,  right  In 
the  context  of  human  concern  for  our  fel- 
low citizens,  and  right  in  the  context  of 
contributing  to  our  nation's  strength  and 
well-being. 

PUBLIC  CONCERN  ESSENTIAL 

One  measure  of  an  enlightened,  demo- 
cratic society  is  the  degree  of  public  concern 
displayed  for  the  well-being  of  its  citizens. 


In  the  Seventies,  we  look  forward  to  in- 
creasing the  number  of  rehabilitations  an- 
nually. This  year,  we  expect  to  reach  300,000. 
But  even  at  this  pace,  we  are  not  keeping 
abreast  of  the  rising  numbers  of  newly-han- 
dicapped. 

Like  other  actual  statistics,  it  is  a  factor  of 
our  growing  population,  the  hazards  of  our 
own  way  of  life — especially  the  highways — 
and  the  toll  taken  by  birth  defects  and 
disease. 

We  anticipate  growing  demands  on  a  pro- 
gram which  has  always  been  dynamic  rather 
than  static,  and  which  has  always  "reached 
out"  rather  than  "sat  tight." 

While  we  seek  to  remain  responsive  to  the 
financial,  manpower,  and  technological  de- 
mands of  a  growing  client  population,  we- 
also  must  see  to  it  that  every  mesisure  is 
taken  to  Intensify  the  effectiveness  of  our 
program — to  make  It  deeper  as  well  as 
broader. 

1.  We  must  press  vigorously  for  more  ac- 
cessible public  buildings,  business  establish- 
ments, and  places  of  employment  through 
the  removal  of  architectural  barriers — in- 
cluding public  transportation  which  often 
Is  the  last  obstacle  between  the  disabled  per- 
son and  a  Job. 

INCREASE   EMPLOYER    AWARENESS 

2.  We  must  continue  our  campaign  to 
make  employers  aware  that  instead  of  hir- 
ing the  disabled  as  a  duty,  they  will  be 
employing  trained  people  with  special  skUls. 

3.  We  must  encourage  the  establishment 
of  rehabUltation  facilities  which  meet  the 
needs  of  disabled  people  and  of  their  em- 
ployers. 

4.  We  must  require  better  standards  of  per- 
formance and  accreditation  of  programs  to 
insure  quality  services. 

5.  We  must  do  far  more  than  we  have 
done  to  take  the  program  to  those  who 
can  benefit  from  it,  but  who — for  whatever 
reason — are  not  receiving  essential  services. 

6.  We  must  continue  our  own  internal  pro- 
gram analysis  and  self-study  to  develop  a 
better  system  of  delivery  of  services  to  dis- 
abled people.  In  the  Interests  of  efficiency 
and  productiveness. 

7.  And  we  must  become  far  more  active  as 
advocates  for  the  handicapped — knocking  at 
the  doors  of  legislators  and  congressmen, 
local  government  officials,  and  the  general 
public,  to  win  their  support  and  to  tell  them 
the  rehabUltation  story. 

For  in  the  final  analysis,  the  growth  and 
effectiveness  of  the  rehabilitation  program 
in  the  community  and  In  the  neighbor- 
hood— as  it  reaches  out  to  your  neighbor, 
your  friend,  or  perhaps  someone  in  your 
own  family— is  directly  related  to  the  sup- 
port given  to  the  program  by  community 
people. 

STATES   SET   OWN    BENCHMARKS 

In  establishing  a  matching  program  for 
funding  the  State-federal  partnership.  Con- 
gress saw  to  it  that  the  States  coiUd  set  their 
own  benchmarks,  by  virtue  of  their  own 
wlUingness  to  participate  financially. 

The  character  and  vigor,  the  concern  and 
the  scope  of  each  State's  program  is  deter- 
mined, ultimately,  in  the  community,  and 
in  the  State  Capitol  by  a  Legislature  and  a 
Governor  who  set  the  State's  contribution, 
and  by  elected  offlcials  In  Washington  who 
establish  the  limits  of  the  Federal  share. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  administrative 
and  financial  difficulties  which  Impede  opti- 
mum growrth  of  the  New  York  State  program, 
as  indeed  they  do  in  many  States  In  the  na- 
tion whose  rehabilitation  closures  and  rates 
lag  far  behind  their  proportionate  popula- 
tions and  affluence. 

There  are  some  bright  spots  In  the  New 
York  picture,  especially  here  In  Western  New 
York  where  Buffalo  Is  the  center  for  many 
progressive   approaches   to  unmet   needs. 

Buffalo's  rehabilitation  rate  has  been  sig- 
nificantly ahead  of  the  State  average,  and 
the  area  has  moved  decisively  Into  the  area 


of  providing  services  to  minority  groups,  the 
disadvantaged,  and  the  rural  disabled. 

BE  SURE  NO  Om:   MISSED 

Outreach  efforts  in  model  cities  programs  in 
the  area,  and  for  rural  popiUatlons,  find 
counselors  In  such  settings  as  social  service 
agencies  and  county  hospitals — even  using  an 
answering  service  to  make  sure  no  calls  for 
help  or  lixformatlon  are  missed. 

The  Niagara  Center,  with  one  of  the  few 
traimng  services  grants  in  the  nation  and  the 
only  one  in  the  State  outside  of  Metropolitan 
New  York,  has  been  one  of  the  major  reasons 
for  such  commendable  activity  In  the  State. 

Last  year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  State-federal  program 
of  vocational  rehabUltation,  President  Nixon 
paid  tribute  to  the  rehabUltated  citizens  who 
have  made  this  program  a  success.  He  said,  "I 
salute  the  courageous  handicapped  people 
who  are  the  true  heroes  In  these  victories 
over  tremendous  adversity." 

In  a  few  years,  we  wUl  mark  the  200th 
anniversary  of  American  Independence,  and 
of  our  founding  as  a  new  nation  and  a  new 
society. 

In  1976,  I  earnestly  hope  that  we  can  point 
to  the  rehabilitation  program  as  evidence 
that  America  has  kept  faith  with  its  princi- 
ples, and  that  after  two  centuries  we  are  stUl 
committed  to  seeking  for  every  American  his 
fullest  opportunity  for  rewarding  work,  for 
dignity,  and  for  Independence. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ELIOT  B.  FELDMAN 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Samuel 
Fryer  Yavneh  Hebrew  Academy,  of  Los 
Angeles,  has  designated  Eliot  B.  Feld- 
man,  a  prominent  Los  Angeles  attorney, 
as  the  honoree  of  its  annual  dinner  at 
the  Century  Plaza  Hotel,  Los  Angeles 
Room,  on  Sunday  evening.  February  6, 
1972.  The  academy  is  a  parochial  school, 
affording  quality  religious  and  secular 
education  to  more  than  400  pupils  in  the 
elementary  grades. 

Eliot  Feldman  is  an  ordained  rabbi  and 
a  member  of  the  California   and  New 

York  bars.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 

working  with  him  for  a  number  of  years 
and  have  been  impressed  with  his  char- 
acter, learning,  and  ability  and  the  rare 
qualities  of  leadership  which  he  has  dem- 
onstrated in  his  multifarious  activities  on 
behalf  of  the  religious,  civic,  and  political 
life  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  honorary  cochairmen  of  the  event 
are  Nathan  Shapell,  a  prominent  South- 
em  California  real  estate  developer  and 
member  of  California's  "Little  Hoover 
Commission";  California  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Evelle  J.  Younger;  and  Los  Angeles 
District  Attorney  Joseph  Busch.  Mr. 
Feldman  has  long  been  active  with  these 
gentlemen  in  civic  and  community  acti\i- 
ties.  Eugene  L.  Wyman  is  chairman,  and 
California  Assembly  Speaker  Bob  Moretti 
is  the  featured  speaker.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  honorary  committee. 

I  know  the  Members  of  this  House  will 
want  to  Join  these  gentlemen  in  this  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  Eliot  Feldman  and  a 
salute  to  this  fine  educational  institution 
for  its  splendid  contribution  to  the  edu- 
cation of  our  youngsters  and  its  success 
in  transmitting  to  them  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  American  and  Hebraic 
cultures. 
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THE  COST  OF  HEPATITIS  AND 
COMMERCIAL  BLOOD 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  experts  on  blood 
donating  and  hepatitis  is  Dr.  J.  Garrott 
Allen,  a  professor  of  surgery  at  the  Stan- 
ford Medical  Center.  Dr.  Allen  has  been 
studying  blood  transfusion  problems 
since  1945.  His  findings  have  been  widely 
published.  One  such  study  briefly  docu- 
ments the  severe  social  and  economic 
costs  which  hepatitis  inflicts  on  its  vic- 
tims. Hepatitis  is  an  extremely  painful 
and  persistent  disease.  Its  cost  to  patients 
and  hospitals  across  the  Nation  is  im- 
mense. 

I  recently  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  11828, 
which  would  remove  the  need  to  rely  so 
heavily  on  the  proven  primary  source  of 
serum  hepatitis:  The  commercial  blood 
donor.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
on  this  important  bill. 

The  material  follows: 

The  Cost  or  Hepatitis  and  Commercial 
Blood 
(By  J.  Garrott  Allen,  M.D.) 
Serum  hepatitis  can  be  a  serious  com- 
plication of  the  transfusion  of  blood  or  blood 
products,  but  there  are  also  Important  socio- 
economic consequences  of  this  disease.  The 
economics  of  commercialism  in  blood  have 
been  well  considered  and  discussed  In  the 
recent  monograph  by  Tltmuss,>  and  except 
for  a  few  economists  ^  and  a  few  blood  bank- 
ers.^ his  body  of  information  has  been  well 
accepted.  Those  with  differing  views  acknowl- 
edge the  great  hazaxd  from  commercial  and 
prison  blood,  and  that  this  hazard  exceeds 
10  to  1,  compared  to  blood  from  volunteer 
donors,  but  they  appear  to  overlook  the  cost 
of  hospitalization  and  the  unemployment 
that  may  extend  from  a  few  weeks  to  several 
years.  Isolation  techniques  are  required, 
which  increase  the  costs.  In  the  Bay  area, 
this  amounts  to  approximately  ninety  dollars 
a  day. 

The  Center  for  Disease  Control  In  Atlanta 
reported  52.583  cases  of  serum  hepatitis  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  They  believe 
this  number  represents  a  minimal  flg\ire  be- 
cause reporting  of  cases  and  the  maintenance 
of  records  are  generally  Inadequate.  The  CDC 
estimates  that  the  actual  Incidence  may  be 
two  to  ten  times  greater  than  the  reported 
flfty-two  thousand. 

How  many  of  these  patients  are  hospitalized 
each  year  for  serum  hepatitis  Is  not  known. 
Of  those  who  are,  the  duration  of  hospital- 
ization ranges  from  a  few  days  to  a  few 
months.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to  com- 
pute, for  an  employed  adult,  the  economic 
losses  on  the  basis  of  a  mean  hospital  stay 
of  ten  days  and  a  mean  loss  of  work  of  60 
days,  £ind  to  estimate  that  about  half  of  the 
reported  cases  are  hospitalized.  Relevant 
computations  for  these  assumptions  are 
shown  In  Table  I. 

In  Table  II-A  are  shown  the  incidence  rates 
for  positive  Australia  antigen  results  In  popu- 
lations that  have  been  screened  and  classified 
as  to  their  origin,  commercial  and  pTison 
donors,  and  the  much  smaller  rate  of  en- 
counter among  volunteer  donors.  The  ratios 
shown  appear  to  be  about  the  same  by  what- 
ever method  used  for  screening  for  the  Au 
antigen.  tTnfortunately,  however,  these  tests 
will  detect  only  about  25%  to  30%  of  donors 
who  are  capable  of  transmitting  serum  hepa- 

Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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titls.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  examine  the 
actual  attack  rates  for  serum  hepatitis  among 
recipients  of  blood,  recognizing  the  blood  or 
Its  source  according  to  socio-economic  status. 
In  Table  II-B  are  several  clinical  studies 
which  show  that,  for  Au  positive  blood,  the 
detection  rates  range  between  one  in  1,500 
and  one  in  1,800  volunteer  donors.  Although 
the  ratios  of  frequency  In  occurrence  of  Au 
positive  commercial  bloods  Is  In  excess  of 
ten  times  that  reported  for  blood  from  volun- 
teer donors,  and  essentially  the  same  as  for 
clinically  recognized  hepatitis,  it  is  apparent 
from  Table  II-B  that  these  tests  fall  to  pick 
.up  about  75 '"o  of  carrier?  in  both  groups. 
Therefore,  the  numbers  of  cases  of  clinically 
icteric  serum  hepatitis  per  1,000  transfusions 
given  is  considerably  greater  than  might  be 
anticipated  from  the  Au  antigen  tests.  These 
calculations  ignore  the  possibilities  of  the 
much  larger  numbers  of  anicteric  cases  that 
may  occur. 

COMMENTS 

Serum  hepatitis  is  ten  times  more  fre- 
quently encountered  from  transfusion  than 
it  need  be,  due  primarily  to  the  use  of  com- 
mercial blood.  As  little  as  40%  of  commercial 
blood  will  Increase  the  attack  rate  ten  times 
or  more.  Serum  hepatitis  is  therefore  the 
cause  of  death  ten  times  more  often  than  it 
need  be.  It  Is  also  ten  times  more  expensive 
than  it  need  be  in  our  present  transfusion 
system. 

With  an  all-volunteer  blood  program,  the 
frequency  of  this  disease,  the  numbers  who 
die  from  it,  its  cost  in  hospital  days  and  in 
days  lost  to  productive  work  would  be  re- 
duced by  90 7o  of  its  present  levels.  At  that 
point  we  would  be  dealing  with  a  10% 
residuum  of  the  numbers  of  cases  and  cost 
that  now  exist.  These  conclusions  are  shown 
to  be  warranted  from  reported  clinical  ex- 
perience as  well  as  from  the  results  of  Au 
antigen  tests. 

Because  the  mean  number  of  transfusions 
the  average  patient  receives  is  about  3,  It 
appears  doubtful  that  the  routine  screening 
by  the  Au  antigen  test,  with  present  tech- 
niques, will  materially  reduce  the  number  of 
cases  of  hepatitis  that  develop.  This  specula- 
tion needs  to  be  tested  against  large  popula- 
tions of  transfused  patients,  in  which  the 
numbers  and  sources  of  transfusions  per 
patient  are  accurately  recorded,  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  Au  antigen  test  for  each  unit  Is 
known.  It  is  also  Important  to  know  which 
test  was  used  and  whether  under  pilot  or 
routine  conditions.  Such  a  study  should  be 
undertaken,  in  which  no  patient  is  given  an 
Au  antigen  positive  blood  and  in  which  the 
post-transfusion  course  of  all  transfused 
patients  is  known.  The  reliability  of  such  a 
study  will  depend  almost  completely  upon 
the  excellence  of  epidemiology  for  each  pa- 
tient transfused. 

Lander  et  al  ♦  have  found  that  measure- 
ment of  the  Au  antibody,  by  their  technique. 
Is  much  more  sensitive  than  measurement  of 
the  Au  antigen.  They  reported  that  approxi- 
mately 20%  of  the  population  carried  Au 
antibodies  and  that,  after  a  series  of  trans- 
fusion, 82%  of  patients  receiving  multiple 
transfusions  developed  a  positive  Au  anti- 
body response.  Their  results  exceed  con- 
siderably that  of  clinical  experience.  Stated 
otherwise,  they  find  a  positive  Au  antibody 
response  In  excess  of  twenty  times  that 
observed  clinically.  Transfusions  would  prob- 
ably have  to  be  abandoned  altogether  If  a 
positive  Au  antibody  response  In  the  patient 
was  to  be  Interpreted  as  a  case  of  serum 
hepatitis.  On  the  other  hand.  If  this  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  an  amanestlc  response  from  a 
previous  Infection,  It  becomes  an  Interesting 
observation  without  necessarily  Implying 
that  the  patient  had  more  than  an  Immune 
response  to  hepatitis.  It  may  be  that  a 
patient  with  a  higher  titer  of  antibody  to  the 
Au  antigen  is  less  likely  to  develop  the 
disease,  or  at  least  that  bis  disease  may  be 
moderated  by  the  presence  of  antibody.  The 
possibility  may  exist  that  at  some  titer  level, 
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the  Au  antibody  concentration  may  Indicate 
that  the  patient  is  Immune  to  serum 
hepatitis,  and  conversely,  at  a  very  low  titer, 
he  may  be  more  susceptible  to  serum  hepati- 
tis than  the  average  patient.  These  specula- 
tive possibilities  need  further  study. 

TABLE  l.-ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  COSTS  OF  SERUM  HEPA- 
TITIS-HOSPITAL AND  DISABILITY  COSTS  FOR  25,000 
REPORTED  CASES  OF  SERUM  HEPATITIS 


Iday 


10  days      60  days 


Hospital  costs: 

a.  Single  room 

b.  Medications  and 

laboratory 
charges 

c.  Physicians'  fees 


)88 


10 
10 


^80 


100 
100 


Total... 108             1.080 

Total  for  estimated 
25,000  hospital- 
ized patients 2,700.000    27,000,000 

Loss  of  earnings— 

At$2perhour 16 960 

At  $4  per  hour 32 1,920 

AtiSperhour 40 '2!400 

AtJGperhour 48 2,880 

AtjlOperhour 80 4,800 


'  Loss  at  $5  per  hour  with  10-day  hospitalization  and  50-day 
convalescence  period  for  25,000  patients: 

Hospital  costs  for  10  days $27,000,000 

Loss  of  Income  for  60  days 60,000.000 


Total 87,000,000 

RATIO    OP    SERUM    HEPATITIS    FROM    VOLUNTEER 
BLOOD    AND    FROM    COMMERCIAL    BLOOD 

A.  Results  from  Au  positive  blood  tests: 
Philadelphia    (Blumberg;    1969)  *  20  to   1 

from  commercial  donors. 

Washington,  D.C.  (Holland,  1969)  «  16  to  1 
commercial  donors. 

New  York  City  (Prince  et  al.  1971)  •  12  to  1 
from  commercial  donors. 

Boston  (Kllman,  1971)  M5  to  1  from  prison 
donors:  Volunteer — 61,259=34  Au  pos.  tests. 
Prison — 1,170  =  18  Au  pos.  tests. 

Northern  California  (unpublished,  1971)  • 
11  to  1  from  Commercial  donors:  Volunteer — 
14,032  =  8  Au  pos.  tests.  Commercial — 13,252 
=  80  Au  pos.  tests. 

B.  Results  from  Clinical  Experience: 
Chicago  (Allen  et  al,  1959)  »  11  to  1  cases 

of  clinical  icteric  hepatitis  from  commercial 
donors. 

New  Jersey  (Cohen  &  Doughtery,  1968) '»  70 
to  1  from  100%  addict  and  commercial  do- 
nors. 

Seattle  (Boeve  et  al.,  1969)  "  greater  than 
11  to  1  with  commercial  fibrinogen  added  to 
volunteer  blood. 

Washington,  D.C.  (Walsh  et  al.,  1970)" 
greater  than  11  to  1  from  commercial  donors. 
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WHY  THE  SPACE  SHUTTLE  MAKES 
SENSE 


HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  24.  1972 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Lawrence  Lessing  writing  in  the  Janu- 
ary 1972,  issue  of  Fortune  magazine  ef- 
fectively relies  to  some  of  the  questions 
that  have  been  raised  regarding  the  space 
shuttle  program.  He  touches  on  the  econ- 
omy achieved  by  concurrent  develop- 
ment which,  imfortunately,  also  leads  to 
deceptively  high  national  cost  figures. 

He  describes  the  tie-in  of  the  space 
program  with  U.S.  defense  and  outlines 
the  far-reaching  goals  of  this  program 
relating  the  goals  to  our  national  aspira- 
tions. 

The  budget-cutting  measures  applied 
in  the  past  development  of  the  shuttle 
are  discussed  as  well  as  the  misinterpre- 
tation of  the  1970  Rand  study  cited  by 
opponents  of  the  space  shuttle. 

In  the  light  of  the  President's  an- 
nounced support  for  the  shuttle,  it  is  es- 
pecially important  that  this  information 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  insert  at  this  point  the  ar- 
ticle entitled,  "Why  the  Space  Shuttle 
Makes  Sense,"  by  Lawrence  Lessing: 

Why  the  Space  Shuttle  Makes  Sense 
(By  Lawrence  Lessing) 

It  is  time  to  develop  a  space  program  that's 
economically  sustainable.  With  reusable  ve- 
hicles, launch  costs  could  be  drastically  cut. 
and  the  U.S.  could  afford  to  preserve  Its  hard- 
won  lead  In  exploring  the  cosmos. 

The  U.S.  space  program  is  entering  an  en- 
tirely new  stage  of  development.  The  first 
stage  featured  high  adventure — reaching  the 
moon  and  proving  that  men  can  walk  upon 
it.  The  new  stage,  less  glamorous  and  doubt- 
less less  gripping  to  the  man  in  the  street, 
will  feature  the  more  prosaic  task  of  making 
space  flight  economical,  of  putting  It  on  a 
basis  in  which  our  knowledge  may  be  culti- 
vated and  extended  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

Some  two  years  ago  a  presidential  task 
force,  set  up  to  review  the  space  program, 
recommended  that  the  next  big  goal  In  space 
be  the  building  of  a  space  shuttle  system. 
This  would  Involve  a  new  class  of  reusable 
rocket  boosters,  and  spacecraft  able  to  fly 
routinely  in  and  out  of  space,  much  like  con- 
ventional aircraft.  Instead  of  being  thrown 
away  on  each  flight  as  Saturn-Apollo  equip- 
ment Is — at  a  cost  of  some  $280  million  per 
mission — the  new  vehicles  would  return  in- 
tact to  earth  to  be  launched  and  flown  again. 
The  goal  would  be  vehicles  good  for  at  least 
a  hundred  missions.  The  system  could  reduce 
the  cost  of  putting  men  and  payloads  In  orbit 
from  about  $1,000  per  pound  to  around  $100. 
Eventually  these  vehicles  would  provide  the 
flist  transportation  link  to  an  orbiting  space 
station,  a  permanent  base  on  the  moon,  ex- 
ploration of  the  planets,  and  much  more. 
All  together,  they  would  lay  the  basis  for  a 
multipurpose  space  transportation  system, 
viable  for  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
that  would  Insure  the  nation's  hard-won 
lead  in  space. 

Needless  to  say,  given  the  present  economic 
climate  and  apathy  about  space,  the  project 
has  met  some  sharp  opposition,  on  the  score 
of  both  high  initial  costs  and  lack  of  imme- 
diate "relevance."  And.  Indeed,  a  shuttle  sys- 
tem would  be  a  large,  long,  and  expensive 
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undertaking.  Its  costs  could  run  anywhere 
from  $9  bUllon  to  $14  bUUon,  spread  over  the 
next  decade.  But  the  shuttle's  basic  economic 
appeal  helped  to  get  its  small  initial  budgets 
safely  through  two  sessions  of  Congress.  Last 
summer  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  selected  the  first  hardware 
contractor,  the  Rocketdyne  Division  of  North 
American  Rockwell,  to  build  the  big  llquld- 
hydrogen  engines  needed — the  Item  requir- 
ing the  longest  lead  time.  That  contract,  ex- 
pected to  run  for  a  decade,  will  by  Itself 
amount  to  some  $1  bUllon.  In  1972,  NASA 
will  be  moving  toward  a  critical  decision  on 
the  shuttle  vehicles  themselves.  The  decision 
to  build  them  will  represent  a  final  commit- 
ment to  the  program,  and  will  certainly  be 
preceded  by  more  heated  debate. 

TIME    FOR  DEBATE 

It  Is  well  for  democratic  processes  that  the 
debate  Is  occurring  now,  rather  than  long 
after  the  letting  of  firm  hardware  contracts. 
In  the  Apollo  program,  launched  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  urgency  about  catching  up  with 
the  Russians  In  space,  appropriations  were 
riished  through  and  all  contracts  let  within 
the  span  of  a  single  year,  with  hardly  a  dis- 
senting vote.  Only  In  1963,  with  costs  mount- 
ing (as  projected  earlier) ,  and  with  a  presi- 
dential election  looming,  did  congressional 
attacks  on  the  space  program  begin.  No  such 
precipitate  haste  has  marked  the  initiation 
of  the  shuttle  project.  For  two  years  three 
big  aerospace  combines — North  American 
RockweU  teamed  with  General  Dynamics, 
Grumman  Aerospace  with  Boeing,  and  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  with  a  range  of  specialized 
contractors — have  been  working  under  small 
study  contracts  to  develop  a  wide  range  of 
optional  system  proposals.  In  turn,  NASA 
has  been  analyzing  and  refining  the  pro- 
posals, mlndfxil  of  budget  stringencies,  in  an 
effort  to  find  the  most  economical  way  to  a 
long-term  program  of  maximum  usefulness. 
No  space  program  thus  far  has  been  so  crit- 
ically or  extensively  examined. 

The  Air  Force  is  mainly  interested  In  the 
shuttle  as  a  means  of  maintaining  Its  ex- 
tensive system  of  reconnaissance,  communi- 
cation, early-warning,  and  other  defensive 
satellites.  UntU  recently,  recon  satellites  had 
to  be  launched  every  two  or  three  weeks. 
In  the  relatively  low  orbits  at  which  they 
must  operate  to  get  useful  photographs,  they 
had  a  very  short  life.  A  big,  more  advanced 
recon  satellite,  with  a  huge  high-resolution 
camera  and  a  higher  orbital  life  of  two  to 
three  months.  Is  now  coming  Into  use.  But 
this  Is  still  a  short  time  span  for  expen- 
sive equipment;  the  span  could  be  extended 
at  great  savings  by  a  shuttle  system.  Even 
greater  benefits  would  accrue  to  the  growing 
galaxies  of  civilian  satellites  used  In  com- 
munications, earth -resources  and  weather 
surveying,  and  navigation   traffic  control. 

With  the  shuttle  thtis  taking  top  priority. 
It  became  apparent  that  a  large  space  station 
could  be  deferred  until  late  In  the  decade  to 
keep  budgets  down.  Moreover,  the  shuttle 
program  Itself  might  be  extended  further  over 
time  so  as  to  hold  down  annual  budgets. 
NASA  Is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Apollo 
program  ran  Into  political  trouble  because  all 
Its  system  elements  were  contracted  for  and 
developed  concurrently,  causing  NASA's 
budget  to  rise  sharply  to  a  peak  of  $5.9  billion 
In  1966.  Concurrent  development  Is  the  most 
economic,  effective  way  to  develop  complex 
systems,  as  was  demonstrated  In  World  War 
II.  By  selecting  a  firm  target  date  and  de- 
veloping all  systems  In  parallel  to  meet  It, 
a  program's  time  span,  overhead,  and  waste 
motion  are  reduced  and  It  is  made  less  vul- 
nerable to  Inflation.  But  the  short-run  budg- 
etary Implications  of  concurrent  develop- 
ment are  now  politically  unpalatable.  NASA 
Is  facing  the  political  reality  and  planning  to 
keep  somewhere  within  Its  present  $3.3  bil- 
lion a  year. 

There  Is  a  similar  ooncem  about  the  politi- 
cal re€illtles  In  the  hard-pressed  aerospace 
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Industry  these  days.  "Each  engmeer  work- 
ing on  the  program,"  a  McDoniiell  Douglas 
spokesman  assured  a  conference  last  spring, 
"has  had  his  head  reshaped  to  design  for  low 
costs."  As  an  example.  Gnmiman.  builder  of 
ApoUo's  famous  Lunar  Excursion  Module 
(LEM),  cama  up  last  spring  with  what 
proved  to  be  a  winning  idea  for  shuttle- 
orblter  design.  It  consisted  simply  of  em- 
ploying external,  disposable  tanks  to  carry 
the  bulky  volume  of  hydrogen  fuel.  This 
would  allow  a  smaller,  lighter  orbiter  to  be 
built,  without  sacrificing  payload  capacity, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  would  materially 
reduce  the  size  and  complexity  of  the 
booster.  The  cost  of  the  fuel  tanks  Jetti- 
soned on  each  fiight  would  run  close  to  $2 
million,  but  these  would  be  largely  offset  by 
capital  savings  of  $1,500,000  per  vehicle — 
and  the  capital  costs  would  come  earlier  and 
pose  a  greater  political  threat  to  the  pro- 
gram. NASA  promptly  directed  all  contrac- 
tors to  study  the  incorporation  of  expendable 
fuel  tanks  in  their  own  designs. 

tussling    WITH    THE    OPTIONS 

Other  budget-cutting  measures  included  a 
proposal  to  use  existing,  non-reusable  boost- 
ers, such  as  the  Titan  3  or  Saturn  IC.  to 
lavmch  the  first  shuttle-orWter  flights  in 
1978,  phasing  in  a  reusable  booster  later. 
Still  another  recent  proposal,  which  origi- 
nated at  Boeing,  would  have  the  Saturn  sys- 
tem redesigned  Into  a  reusable  booster,  while 
the  shuttlecraft  was  scaled  down  to  use 
smaller  "off-the-shelf"  hydrogen  engines 
than  those  now  contracted  lor;  the  proposal 
would  make  it  possible  to  build  a  revisable 
booster  and  orbiter  concurrently  with  less 
budget  strain.  These  are  the  options,  along 
with  others,  with  which  NASA  will  be 
tussling  through  this  spring. 

The  danger  Is  that  under  pressures  for 
short-term  savings  the  long-term  benefits 
and  raison  d'itre  of  the  program  may  be  lost. 
The  use  of  one-shot  expendable  boosters, 
while  holding  down  development  costs, 
would  Itself  be  cosrtly  in  operation,  and 
would  defer  the  system's  full  projected 
launch  savings.  A  reusable  Saturn  system, 
though  lowest  in  coat.  woiUd  tend  to  freeze 
development  on  old  technology,  built  for  an 
entirely  different  special  purpose,  and,  in 
addition  to  lowering  payload  capacity, 
would  Imply  a  performance  goal  far  below 
the  minimum  of  a  hundred  flights  per  ve- 
hicle. But  such  measures  may  now  be  the 
only  ones  that  are  politically  feasible. 

The  shuttle's  origins  go  back  to  the  early 
days  In  space,  when  the  Air  Force  began 
an  experimental  "lifting  body"  proJe<:t  called 
Dynasoar.  This  was  conceived  by  Boeing,  the 
system  contractor,  as  a  big  rocket-propelled 
spacecraft  with  stubby  delta  wings,  which. 
Instead  of  plummeting  back  balllstically 
through  the  atmosphere,  would  have  enough 
wing  lift  to  glide  back  aerodynamically  to 
an  airport  landing  on  earth.  Dynasoar  was  to 
be  a  purely  experimental  vehicle.  The  ulti- 
mate objective  was  to  use  it  to  ferry  men 
and  equipment  to  a  large  manned  orbiting 
laboratory,  or  space  station,  which  the  Air 
Force  proposed  to  develop  as  a  control  cen- 
ter for  its  growing  reconnaissance  satellite 
system.  Dynasoar  never  was  built,  however, 
and  the  whole  project  was  canceled  in  1963. 
Its  costs  were  too  high,  especially  when  they 
were  added  to  those  of  the  Apollo  program, 
and  It  was  ahead  of  its  time.  Much  basic  space 
technology  was  still  to  be  proved.  But  Dyna- 
soar left  behind  a  solid  residue  of  experi- 
mental work  on  lifting-body  designs  for  use 
at  the  enormous  speeds  of  re-entry  Into  the 
earth's  atmosphere. 

By  1969.  with  the  Apollo  program  tapering 
off,  aerospace  engineers  were  ready  to  tackle 
a  shuttle  and  space  station.  Initially,  these 
were  considered  interlocking  elements  of 
a  single  system.  Most  of  the  basic  tech- 
nology needed  for  the  system  was  already  In 
hand — we  could  dock  in  space  for  example, 
and  had  developed  reliable,  restartable  hy- 
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drogen  engines.  NASA  Initiated  a  broad  study 
of  the  proposed  system,  and  meanwhile  set 
about  converting  the  third  stage  of  a  surplus 
Saturn  rocket  into  an  experimental  space 
station,  dubbed  Skylab.  for  launching  In 
1973,  In  order  to  test  Its  possible  uses  and 
gain  experience  In  long-extended  weightless- 
ness. ( In  the  absence  of  a  shuttle  vehicle, 
Skylab  will  be  serviced  by  modified  Apollo 
spacecraft.)  At  the  same  time  the  Air  Force 
remounted  Its  own  program  for  a  shuttle 
system  and  manned  orbiting  laboratory.  But 
this  duplication  of  effort.  In  an  increasingly 
tight  budget,  could  not  be  tolerated.  The  or- 
biting laboratory  was  canceled  to  await  the 
outcome  of  Skylab,  and  since  then  the  Air 
Force  has  agreed  to  work  cooperatively  with 
NASA  on  development  of  a  single  shuttle 
system. 

The  basic  shuttle  design  that  emerged  from 
the  combined  studies  projected  an  imposing 
vehicle.  It  would  have  two  major  compo- 
nents: a  stubby- winged  launch  rocket,  or 
booster,  looking  something  like  a  747  Jumbo 
Jet.  upended  on  its  tail;  and  a  winged  shut- 
tlecraft.  or  orbiter.  about  the  length  of  a  707 
Jetliner,  but  wider.  On  launching,  the  orbiter 
would  ride  piggyback  on  the  booster,  which 
would  carry  it  up  to  an  altitude  of  about 
forty-five  miles,  at  which  point  the  booster 
would  drop  away  and  be  brought  back  to  its 
base  by  two  pilots.  Meanwhile,  the  orbitar, 
carrying  a  payload  of  as  much  as  65.000 
pounds,  plus  twelve  passengers  and  a  crew 
of  four,  would  Ignite  its  own  engines  and  go 
Into  higher  orbit  for  missions  lasting  up  to 
seven  days  or  more.  To  lift  these  loads,  the 
booster  would  have  twelve  big  liquid-hydro- 
gen engines  developing  a  total  of  6.600,000 
pounds  of  thrust — the  first  use  of  hydrogen 
in  ground  launching — while  the  orbiter 
would  have  three  similar  engines  with  over 
a  million  and  a  half  pounds  of  thrust.  To- 
gether, they  would  represent  the  most  power- 
ful space  vehicles  ever  built. 

REPAIRMEN  IN  SPACE 

A3  Studies  progressed,  it  became  clear  that 
the  shuttle  was  the  key  element  and  highest- 
priority  item  in  the  complex.  With  or  without 
a  space  station,  it  would  stand  on  its  own. 
The  economies  implicit  in  its  large  load- 
carrying  capacity  could  make  It  the  basic 
launch  system  for  all  kinds  of  space  satellites, 
commercial  or  scientific,  and  planetary 
probes.  The  orbiter's  sixty-foot-long  payload 
compartment,  with  an  ejection  hatch,  could 
carry  into  orbit  the  largest  satellites  con- 
templated, singly  or  in  groups.  Moreover, 
since  the  orbiter  would  also  carry  men.  it 
could  routinely  service,  repair,  or  retrieve 
the  Increasingly  expensive  objects  in  orbit.  A 
$75-mllllon  orbiting  astroiiomical  observa- 
tory, for  instance,  whose  batteries  went  dead 
in  orbit  some  time  ago.  might  thus  have 
been  saved.  Such  a  service  would  ultimately 
allow  manufacturers  to  build  less  expensively 
engineered  satellites,  at  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  present  costs,  since  they  would  not 
have  to  be  built  for  long  life  unattended. 

On  the  basis  of  launch  savings  alone,  the 
Air  Force  announced  last  spring  that  with  a 
shuttle  available  it  would  be  able  to  phase 
out  all  Its  present  big  launch  rockets,  Includ- 
ing Its  Titan  3's.  The  economics  were  most 
compelling.  Against  present  costs  of  $20  mil- 
lion to  $35  million  for  each  major  un- 
manned launch,  a  shuttle  launch  would  run 
about  $5  million.  Savings  over  Saturn-Apollo 
missions  are  even  greater,  since  this  manned 
system  requires  long  countdowns  and  the 
assistance  at  splashdown  of  the  Navy.  Air 
Force,  and  a  cast  of  thousands;  the  shuttle 
would  count  down  in  two  to  three  hours,  and 
return  on  its  own  to  land. 

However  costs  are  shaved,  the  shuttle  re- 
mains a  big.  long-term  investment,  n-.d  It  Is 
this  hard  fact  that  draws  the  heaviest  attack. 
In  last  year's  congressional  go-around  on  the 
shuttle's  token  $100-mlllli)n  budget,  oppo- 
nents led  by  Senator  Walter  Mondale  seized 
upon  a  1970  Rand  Corp.  study,  financed  by 


the  Air  Force,  as  proof  that  the  program 
could  not  be  economically  Justified.  The 
study,  basing  Its  calculations  on  a  conserva- 
tive projection  of  U.S.  space  activity  In  the 
next  two  decades,  concluded  that  savings  ef- 
fected by  the  shuttle  over  comparable  ex- 
pendable systems  would  at  best  amount  to 
only  a  "marginal"  $2.8  bUUon  by  1990.  The 
Air  Force  retorted  that  the  Rand  report  was 
an  interim  study,  based  on  outdated  1969  fig- 
ures, and  did  not  reflect  changes  and  refine- 
ments In  the  new  Joint  program,  on  which 
a  more  comprehensive  cost-benefit  analysis 
was  being  completed.  Opponents  could  mus- 
ter less  than  thirty  Senate  votes  in  their 
attempt  to  halt  the  program. 

Later  in  the  year,  a  NASA-sponsored  study, 
made  by  Mathematlca,  Inc.,  an  independent 
firm  headed  by  economist  Oskar  Morgenstem, 
came  in  with  more  substantial  figures.  Tak- 
ing as  one  of  its  base  lines  an  average  of 
fifty-six  launches  per  year  (assuming  that 
total  space  activity  ran  along  close  to  the 
current  level) ,  the  Mathematlca  study  found 
that  savings  using  the  full-scale  shuttle 
would  come  to  some  $14  billion  by  1990 — 
enough  to  pay  off  original  development  costs 
in  something  more  than  a  decade  of  opera- 
tion. It  made  clear  that  these  savings  would 
not  be  registered  on  launch-vehicle  capital 
costs.  In  which  the  shuttle  ran  more  than  $4 
billion  higher  than  expendable  equipment, 
but  on  payload  costs  and  operations,  where 
the  shuttle  would  have  an  $l8-bllllon  cost- 
saving  advantage.  These  savings  would  begin 
to  accrue  even  in  a  phased  program  using  ex- 
pendable boosters,  and  Irrespective  of 
whether  the  comparison  was  made  with  un- 
manned launchings.  Savings,  of  course,  would 
be  less  if  a  more  limited  shuttle  system  were 
to  be  adopted. 

Actually,  useful  as  cost- benefit  analysis  Is 
In  evaluating  projects  in  which  all  the  ele- 
ments are  reasonably  well  known.  It  can  be 
only  a  limited  guide  in  weighing  a  program 
that  encompasses  a  great  mixture  of  explora- 
tion, advanced  industrial  application,  mili- 
tary development,  scientific  experimentation, 
and  large  elements  of  the  unknown.  It  is 
almost  as  If,  in  the  wilderness  of  late- 
eighteenth -century  America,  analysts  had  at- 
tempted to  project  all  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  building  a  transcontinental  railroad.  Or 
perhaps  more  nearly  as  if.  early  In  this  cen- 
tury, they  had  tried  to  weigh  all  the  economic 
benefits  of  developing  the  Wright  brothers' 
flying  machine,  at  a  time  when  not  a  few 
learned  as  well  as  practical  men  held  the 
opinion  that  the  machines  would  never  safe- 
ly carry  passengers. 

Aerospace  men  believe  that  so  far  cost- 
benefit  analyses,  which  conservatively  assume 
that  the  launch  pattern  of  the  last  decade 
will  continue,  take  too  little  account  of  one 
of  the  cardinal  principles  of  transportation. 
This  is  that  as  transport  becomes  more  fre- 
quent, faster,  routlnlzed,  and  lower  in  carry- 
ing costs  it  Invariably  attracts  more  traffic, 
leading  to  further  cost  savings  and  other 
benefits.  The  last  decade  was  the  Infancy  of 
space  filght.  With  space  satellites  on  the  verge 
of  a  decade  of  major  expansion,  a  shuttle 
would  greatly  expedite  their  growth.  With 
a  shuttle  in  l>eing.  space  stations  may  be 
economically  assembled  and  maintained,  not 
only  to  coordinate  satellite  operations  but  to 
establish  near-earth  platforms  for  direct 
scientific  and  industrial  experimentation. 
This  includes  such  projects  as  the  creation  of 
new  metals,  materials,  or  methods  of  fabrica- 
tion in  vacuums  unobtainable  on  earth,  the 
possible  generation  and  transmission  of  pol- 
lution-free electric  power  from  space,  and 
still  other  more  exotic  prospects.   •   •   • 

Meanwhile,  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  four 
other  countries  are  now  members  of  the 
space  club,  having  launched  and  orbited 
experimental  objects  or  satellites  with  rock- 
ets of  their  own  design.  They  are  Britain  and 
France,  heading  a  European  consortium,  and, 
more  recently,  Japan  and  China.  All  have  run 
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into  difficulties  in  designing  large  rocket 
boosters;  the  European  group,  which  wants 
to  develop  a  regional  conmiunlcatlon  satel- 
lite  of  its  own  to  serve  Western  Europe,  has 
had  special  dlfflciUties.  NASA  has  had  exten- 
sive talks  with  the  Europeans  in  an  effort 
to  persuade  them  to  became  financial  part- 
ners In  the  shuttle  project,  in  return  for 
some  transfer  of  technology  and  shared  use. 
Recently,  as  a  further  inducement,  NASA 
offered  to  launch  the  Eurc^ean  communica- 
tion satellite  at  nominal  cost.  Given  the  ten- 
sions created  by  the  recent  International 
monetary  situation,  the  European  govern- 
ments have  been  wary  of  Joining  In  the  U.S. 
space  program.  MeanwhUe,  NASA  is  com- 
mitted to  launch  in  1973  an  educational  TV 
broadcasting  satellite  for  India,  the  first  of 
Its  kind,  and  a  domestic  satellite  communi- 
cation system  for  Canada.  Quite  aside  from 
national  or  military  rivalries,  therefore,  the 
U.S.  has  in  space  an  exportable  high  tech- 
nology of  large  potential.  Just  beginning  to 
open  up. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  recent  develop- 
ment of  all  has  been  a  series  of  talks  be- 
tween Soviet  and  U.S.  space  authorities,  who 
are  now  close  to  an  agreement  to  design 
compatible  docking  mechanisms  for  the 
Soyuz-Salyut  and  ApoUo-Skylab  space  sta- 
tions and  to  conduct  Joint  operations  be- 
tween them.  Both  nations  want  to  develop 
the  capabUlty,  In  future  shuttle  flights  to 
rescue  nationals  of  either  country  who  may 
happen  to  be  Injured  or  stranded  In  space. 
The  agreement  may  also  be  an  opening  move 
toward  more  International  cooperation  and 
exchange  of  technological  Information  In 
space  exploration,  complementing  the  recent 
easing  of  U.S.-Sovlet  trade  barriers. 

A  SYSTEM  or  STAGED  GROWTH 

Primarily,  the  shuttle  Is  a  vehicle  designed 
for  the  first,  most  arduous  stage  of  getting 
large  loads  out  of  the  earth's  heavy  gravity 
and  atmosphere  into  near-earth  orbit,  and 
later  assembling  large  space  stations  there. 
The  next  planned  stage,  following  closely  on 
the  first,  would  be  development  of  a  space 
tug,  a  smaller  version  of  the  shuttlecraft. 
which  would  be  carried  up  into  orbit  by  the 
shuttle  Itself,  and  there  be  regularly  serv- 
iced and  refueled.  It  would  operate  from 
near-earth  orbit  and  from  space  stations  to 
deploy  and  maintain  satellites  In  higher  syn- 
chronous orbits,  some  22,000  miles  up,  where 
a  satellite's  speed  coincides  with  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  earth  so  that  It  appears  to  be 
fixed  hi  space  over  a  single  area.  The  tug 
would  also  operate  from  space  stations  as  a 
shuttle  link  carrying  men  and  equipment 
between  the  stations  and  the  moon.  Ulti- 
mately, the  tug  would  be  replaced  by  a 
third  vehicle  stage,  a  nuclear-powered  space- 
craft, whose  engine  is  already  well  along  in 
development.  It  would  extend  the  range  of 
operations  from  near-earth  orbit  and  the 
moon  to  Mars  and  beyond.  The  basic  shuttle, 
while  earning  Its  way  In  near  space,  would 
also  serve  to  hold  these  options  open  for  fu- 
ture decision  and  development. 

A  fresh  vision  of  the  great  implications  of 
man's  quest  in  space  was  Imparted  a  year 
ago  by  the  Swedish-born  scientist  Hannes 
Alfven,  now  at  the  University  of  California 
at  San  Diego,  on  the  occasion  of  his  receiv- 
ing the  1970  Nobel  Prize  for  work  In  plasma 
physics.  In  his  address,  Alfven  saw  as  the 
major  Impact  of  space  exploration  the  dis- 
covery that  Interplanetary  space.  Instead  of 
being  a  structure-less  void,  is  permeated  by 
complex  patterns  of  electric  currents,  electric 
and  magnetic  fields,  and  charged  gaseous 
particles  In  heated  motion,  collectively 
known  as  plasmas.  The  direct  study  of  plas- 
mas in  space,  he  predicted,  will  not  only  lead 
to  more  fundamental  understanding  of  the 
origin  and  accretion  of  the  solar  system — a 
major  goal  of  late  twentieth-century  sci- 
ence— but  It  Is  also  likely  to  supply  Indi- 
rectly the  missing  key  to  the  control  of  tber- 
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monuclear   power,   a   key   that    has  proved 
elusive  to  earth-bound  theoreticians. 

JOTTKNET  TO   AN  ASTEROID 

To  further  that  basic  study,  Alfv6n  re- 
peated a  daring  proposal  he  had  made  earlier 
that  the  next  step  beyond  the  moon  be  a 
manned  mission  to  an  asteroid,  one  of  thou- 
sands of  small  bodies  revolving  In  a  great 
belt  about  halfway  to  Mars;  the  mission 
would  require  some  form  of  shuttle  tech- 
nology. Because  of  their  small  size  (many 
of  them  are  less  than  sixty  miles  in  dia- 
meter), asteroids  may  reveal  the  composi- 
tion of  the  earliest  coalescence  of  matter 
out  of  cosmic  plasmas. 

Other  Investigators  are  beginning  to  look 
to  experiments  performed  in  si>ace  for  clues 
to  the  problems  of  supplying  the  earth  with 
new  sources  of  electric  power  and  with  scarce 
materials.  There  has  been  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  technical  papers  on  various  proposals 
to  generate  electricity  from  a  space  station 
and  transmit  it  by  microwave  for  conversion 
to  usable  power  on  earth.  Thermonuclear  re- 
actions would  be  easier  to  control  and  sustain 
In  the  cold,  high  vacuum  of  space;  more  con- 
ventional nuclear  plants  would  also  work 
better  there,  without  danger  of  lethal  acci- 
dents or  polluting  the  earth.  Also  to  be  taken 
Into  consideration  is  the  use  of  magnetohy- 
drodynamlcs  (tapping  electricity  directly 
from  high-speed  plasma  streams)  and  the 
direct  conversion  of  solar  power  from  space. 
Further  on.  as  strategic  metals  grow  scarcer 
and  more  difficult  to  wrest  from  the  earth. 
It  Is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  economic 
feasibility  to  ferry  them  in  from  planetary 
bodies.  Alfv6n  suggests  that  asteroids,  be- 
cause of  their  low  gravity,  would  be  easy  to 
mine.  Smaller  ones  might  even  be  propelled 
Into  near-earth  orbits,  or  even  to  a  soft  land- 
ing on  earth,  for  closer  study  and  use.  Thus 
there  is  more  to  the  first-stage  shuttle  pro- 
gram for  the  future  of  man  than  would  at 
first  appear. 

Back  in  the  early  Sixties,  when  these  Issues 
were  first  being  debated,  Ralph  J.  Cordlner, 
then  chairman  of  the  board  and  president  of 
General  Electric,  had  some  words  to  say  at  a 
symposiuna  on  the  space  frontier.  His  olaser- 
vatlons  bear  directly  on  the  future  of  the 
space  shuttle. 

"At  this  stage,"  said  he,  "the  new  frontier 
does  not  look  very  promising  to  the  profit- 
minded  businessman  or  to  the  tax-minded 
citizen.  Every  new  frontier  presents  the  same 
problem  of  vision  and  risk  .  .  .  Lelf  Ericson 
discovered  America  five  hundred  years  before 
Columbus,  but  apparently  the  Vikings  did 
not  have  the  vision  to  see  anything  worth- 
while on  that  vast,  empty  continent  .  .  . 

"When  a  new  frontier  Is  opened,  the  new 
territory  always  looks  vast,  empty,  hostile, 
and  unreweu-dlng.  It  is  always  dangerous  to 
go  there,  and  almost  impossible  to  live  there 
In  loneliness  and  peril.  The  technological  ca- 
ptacltles  of  the  time  are  always  taxed  to  the 
utmost  In  dealing  with  the  new  environment. 
It  takes  an  Immense  effort  of  imagination  for 
the  citizens  to  see  beyond  theee  initial  diffi- 
culties .  .  .  But  such  an  effort  at  prophetic 
imagination  is  what  is  required  of  us  as  citi- 
zens, so  that  we  will  not,  like  Lelf  Ericson, 
leave  the  making  of  the  future  to  others." 


OHIO  CONSUMER  LOAN  ASSOCI- 
ATION HONORS  DONALD  P.  BAIRD, 
OP  WARREN,  OHIO 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.    CARNEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    was 
pleased  to  learn  recently  that  a  con- 
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stituent  of  my  congressional  district,  Mr. 
Donald  P.  Baird,  of  Warren,  Ohio,  was 
honored  by  the  Ohio  Consumer  Loan 
Association  for  his  outstanding  per- 
formance as  a  member  of  their  board  of 
directors  during  the  past  14  years. 

Mr.  Baird  received  the  association's 
distinguished  service  award,  which  was 
presented  to  him  at  their  56th  annual 
convention  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  Mr.  Baird 
is  the  16th  person  in  the  OCLA's  history 
to  receive  this  award.  In  addition  to  his 
record  of  service  to  the  association,  he 
also  served  his  community  by  maintain- 
ing the  highest  ethical  standards  as  re- 
gional manager  of  the  Beneficial  Man- 
agement Corp.  However,  I  believe  that 
his  achievement  can  best  be  summarized 
by  an  excerpt  from  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  Ohio  Consumer  Loan  Association's 
Board  of  Directors : 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  the  Ohio 
Consumer  Loan  As.soclation  through  its 
officers  and  directors,  extends  to  Don  Baird 
Its  most  sincere  appreciation  for  his  many 
years  of  enthusiastic  leadership  and  faithful 
service  which  he  has  so  willingly  rendered  for 
the  enrichment  of  this  association,  and  ex- 
tends to  him  and  his  wife,  Betty,  all  good 
wishes  for  continued  success  and  future 
happiness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  fine  example  of  good 
business  and  good  citizenship  is  certainly 
worthy  of  recognition.  I  am  proud  to 
have  a  man  like  Don  Baird  as  a  friend. 
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My  wife  and  I  an,  among  a  host  who 
were  devoted  to  him  and  who  will  ever 
honor  his  memory.  We  extend  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  all  of  his  loved  ones. 


HON.  COURTNEY  CAMPBELL 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1972 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Pep- 
per and  I  are  deeply  saddened  to  learn 
of  the  i>asslng  of  our  long-time  friend 
and  a  former,  distinguished  Member  of 
this  House,  the  Honorable  Courtney 
Campbell.  We  were  intimate  personal 
friends  of  Courtney  and  his  lovely  wife 
and  we  have  cherished  their  friendship 
through  the  years.  Courtney  was  an  out- 
standing businessman  in  Florida  for 
many  years.  He  contributed  much  to  the 
growth  and  progress  of  our  State.  He  was 
an  eminent  civic  leader,  always  deeply 
dedicated  to  the  public  interest  and  to 
the  service  of  his  State  and  country.  He 
was  a  friend  of  every  worthy  cause.  He 
was  a  man  of  warm  heart  and  generous 
disposition  who  quietly  and  unostenta- 
tiously lent  a  helping  hand  to  many  who 
needed  help. 

Courtney  served  Plorida  with  great 
distinction  in  this  House.  He  was  diligent 
in  the  performance  of  his  public  duties, 
faithful  to  the  high  trust  of  public  office. 
He  was  a  man  of  high  principle  and  lofty 
ideals  who  sought  only  to  serve  his  dis- 
trict, his  State,  and  country  in  every  way 
possible.  He  enjoyed  the  respect  and  the 
confidence  of  his  colleagues  here  as  he 
did  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a  gra- 
cious and  considerate  gentleman,  always 
thoughtful  of  others.  Wherever  Courtney 
Campbell  walked  he  cast  a  glow'  of 
warmth  and  friendship  and  character. 


DEAN  FLOYD  ANDRE 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Floyd  Andre  is  a  loss  not  only 
of  a  good  friend  but  also  of  an  outstand- 
ing agricultural  scholar.  For  over  22 
years,  he  was  dean  of  the  Iowa  State 
University  College  of  Agriculture.  As  a 
farmer,  a  State  legislator,  and  a  Member 
of  Congress,  I  have  known  and  worked 
with  Dean  Andre.  Jane  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathies  to  Mrs.  Andre  and 
the  family  at  this  time. 

Several  news  articles  follow. 

(From  Ames  (Iowa)  Dally  Tribune, 
Jan.  19,  1972] 

Floyd  Andre,  ISU  Dean,  Died 

Floyd  Andre,  62,  dean  of  the  college  of 
agriculture  at  Iowa  State  University  for  the 
past  22  years,  died  about  6  p.m.  Tuesday  at 
Mary  Greeley  Hospital  here. 

Death  was  attributed  to  cancer  and  com- 
plications which  resulted  from  a  recent  at- 
tack of  influenza.  Dean  Andre  had  been  in 
ill  health  for  the  peist  several  months. 

Private  services  for  the  family  will  be  Fri- 
day morning  and  memorial  services  will  be 
held  Friday  at  1:30  p.m.  from  Collegiate 
Presbyterian  Church  with  the  Rev.  John  Q. 
Davles  officiating. 

A  native  of  New  Sharon,  Dean  Andre  at- 
tended schools  there  and  in  Pasadena,  Calif, 
before  he  enrolled  at  Iowa  State  University 
Ip.  1927.  He  received  B.S.,  M.S.  and  Ph.D. 
Degrees  here,  with  major  work  In  entomology 
and  minors  in  zoology  and  chemistry. 

RETtTRNED  TO  IOWA  STATE 

In  1940  he  Joined  the  staff  of  the  office  of 
experiment  stations,  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  in  1245  was  named  principal 
administrator  and  entomologist.  He  was 
named  assistant  director  of  the  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  profes- 
sor of  economic  entomology  on  Aug.  1.  1946 
and  became  assistant  dean  of  agriculture  and 
assistant  director  of  extension  at  Wisconsin 
July  1,  1948. 

In  1949,  he  returned  to  Iowa  State  as  dean 
of  agriculture  and  director  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Home  Economics  Experiment 
Station. 

As  a  consultant  in  agriculture  and  educa- 
tion, he  had  advised  on  cattle  production  in 
Mexico  In  1957,  on  agricultural  improvement 
in  Argentina  in  1960  through  1963  and  ad- 
ministration of  ISU's  college  of  agriculture 
contracts  In  Peru  and  Uruguav  In  1963-4  and 
1970. 

PLANNING  ACTrvrriES 

He  was  Land-Grant  College  Assn.  repre- 
sentative on  a  team  to  study  a  five-year  plan 
for  agricultural  development  and  education 
lu  Paraguay  in  1964  and  leader  of  a  team 
to  assist  in  development  and  evaluation  of  a 
rural  university  in  Brazil  in  1964  and  1969. 

He  was  a  member  of  many  professional 
and  scientific  organizations  and  bad  been 
listed  In  "American  Men  of  Science"  contln- 
ously  since  1935  and  "Wbo't  Who  In  America" 
since  1949. 

His  first  wife.  Hazel  Be<;k,  died  In  1956. 
In  1970  he  was  married  to  Avis  Lovell.  who 
survives.  Other  survivors  Include  two  daugh- 
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ters,  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Schmeal  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calir.  and  Mrs.  Alice  Clark  of  Iowa 
City;  a  son.  Richard,  serving  with  the  U.S. 
Army  In  Malaysia  and  Ave  grandchildren. 

A  memorial  fund  has  been  established  to 
aid  undergraduate  students  In  agriculture  at 
Iowa  State  University.  Contributions  may  be 
made  to  the  Iowa  State  Alumni  Assn.  or  the 
Union  Story  Trust  and  Savings  Bank. 
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dren,  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Schmeal  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.;  Mrs.  Alice  Clark  of  Iowa  City; 
and  Richard,  serving  with  the  U.S.  Army  In 
Malaysia,  and  four  grandchildren. 

Arrangements   for  services  had   not   been 
completed. 


IProm     the    Des    Moines     (Iowa)     Register, 
Jan.  19,  1972) 

Dean  Andre  of  ISU  Dies 
Ames.  Iowa. — Dr.  Floyd  Andre,  62,  dean 
of  agriculture  at  Iowa  State  University 
(ISU)  since  1949.  died  Tuesday  night  of  can- 
cer and  complications  resulting  from  In- 
fluenza. 

Dean  Andre  died  at  6  p.m.  at  Mary  Greeley 
Hospital  here,  where  he  had  been  hospital- 
ized since  last  weekend. 

Widely  known  in  agriculture  circles.  Dean 
Andre  was  an  alumnus  of  Iowa  State  who 
served  both  as  agriculture  dean  and  direc- 
tor of  the  agriculture  and  home  economics 
experiment  studies  for  the  last  22  years. 

His  career  as  a  leading  land-grant  college 
administrator  spanned  one  of  the  most 
changing  eras  in  American  agriculture, 
marked  by  soaring  farm  surpluses  and  the 
development  of  new  farm  chemicals. 

Despite  declining  farm  population,  agri- 
cultural enrollment  doubled  during  his  ten- 
ure as  new  currlculums  related  to  agri- 
business, farm  business  and  other  new  fields 
were  designed  and  offered. 

In  addition  to  his  administrative  duties  at 
Iowa  State,  Dean  Andre  was  often  called  on 
as  a  consultant  for  agriculture  and  educa- 
tion by  foreign  nations. 

While  he  was  a  leader  in  agriculture.  Dean 
Andre  was  not  well  known  by  the  general 
public.  One  of  his  few  public  campaigns  in- 
volved the  use  of  stronger  pesticides  during 
the  1960s  when  a  new  strain  of  corn  root- 
worm  emerged  and  was  resistant  to  conven- 
tional Insecticides. 

Dean  Andre  took  a  stand  urging  caution  by 
farm  users.  Including  the  wearing  of  protec- 
tive garb,  and  Issued  statements  expressing 
his  strong  concern  about  the  welfare  of  farm- 
er users  of  this  new  family  of  farm  chemicals. 
A  native  of  New  Sharon.  la.,  he  was  born 
Sept.  13.  1909  and  completed  grade  school  In 
New  Sharon.  He  graduated  from  high  school 
at  Pasadena.  Calif.,  and  went  on  to  Iowa 
State  where  he  received  his  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence degree  in  1931.  his  master  of  science 
degree  in  1933  and  his  doctorate  In  1936. 

Ho  worked  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA)  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  upon  earning  his  Ph.D.  and  until 
Joining  the  University  of  Wisconsin  as  a  pro- 
fessor or  economic  entomology  In  1946. 

At  the  age  of  39.  Dean  Andre  resigned  as 
assistant  dean  and  director  of  the  college  of 
agriculture  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  In 
1949  to  return  to  Iowa  State  as  one  of  the 
youngest  deans  ever  named. 

Dea  1  Andre  was  a  member  of  many  scien- 
tific organization?  Including  the  Association 
of  Economic  Entomologists,  the  Entomology 
Society  of  Washlngtor.,  the  Biology  Society  of 
Washington,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations. 
USDA,  Gamma  Sigma  Delta.  Phi  Kappa  Phi. 
and  has  been  listed  in  the  American  Men  of 
Science  continuously  since  1935,  and  In 
Who's  Who  in  America  In  1949. 

He  was  the  owner  of  a  farm  near  RadcUffe, 
north  of  Ames,  where  he  spent  many  of  his 
free  hours. 

His  first  wife.  Hazel  Beck,  died  of  cancer  In 
1956  at  42  years  of  age.  A  few  weeks  before 
her  death  she  wrote  an  article  titled  My 
Last  Wonderful  Days"  which  was  printed  In 
the  Farm  Journal  and  The  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter. She  said  she  wrote  the  article  because 
It  might  help  someone  else  face  such  a  crisis." 
In  1970  Dean  Andre  married  Avis  Lovell, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  three  chll- 


THE  CASE  FOR  RESERVE   OFFICER 
TRAINING 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
probably  no  group  of  people  in  our  Na- 
tion has  been  subjected  to  the  abuse, 
physical  and  verbal,  visits  on  the  young 
men  enrolled  in  college  RbTC  programs. 
They  have  been  ridiculed  and  scorned  by 
their  peers,  dissected  and  analyzed — 
negatively — by  certain  syndicated  col- 
umnists, and  at  times  considered  second- 
class  citizens  by  the  administrative  bodies 
of  the  schools  they  have  attended. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Recruiting  and  Retention  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  I  have  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  concept  of  an  all- 
volimteer  military.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  one  of  the  prime  components  for  a 
successful  volunteer  service  must  be  citi- 
zen-officers, the  end  product  of  ROTC. 
Occasionally,  if  all  too  rarely,  a  voice 
will  be  raised  in  support  of  these  young 
men  who  are  motivated  by  a  sense  of 
duty  to  follow  this  coui-se  through  col- 
lege and  into  a  career  as  officers  in  this 
country's  military  service. 

The  editor  of  the  Danville  Bee,  Johnnie 
Johnson,  has  considered  this  subject  also. 
On  January  19,  he  stated  much  better 
than  I,  the  case  for  Reserve  Officer 
Training.  At  this  point,  I  include  the 
editorial  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Join  the  ROTC 
Having  had  our  say  say  about  how  a  mili- 
tary carrer  might  be  the  answer  for  high 
school  graduates  who  cannot  afford  college, 
we  now  turn  attention  to  another  alterna- 
tive— attend  college  by  joining  the  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps.  It  helps  finance  the 
way  and  may  pave  the  way  for  a  profitable 
military  career  in  an  all-volunteer  army. 
During  the  1969-70  school  years,  "the 
thing"  on  military  campuses  was  to  wage  war 
against  the  ROTC — harass  its  members  and 
physically  damage  facilities,  off  campus  as 
well  as  on. 

This  was  especially  true  among  Ivy  League 
schools  where  a  lot  of  rich,  spoiled  brats  were 
enrolled  to  avoid  the  draft.  After  riots. 
Harvard  abolished  Its  program  and  Cam- 
bridge reduced  the  status  of  the  ROTC  pro- 
gram to  an  extra-curricular  activity. 

Militant  students  (if  you  will  excuse  the 
description)  charged  that  the  ROTC  contrib- 
utes to  the  militarization  of  American 
society.  As  that  school  year  ended,  they  had 
many  followers  among  that  element  of  the 
student  body  which  sought  to  disrupt  the 
regular  routine,  prevent  final  examinations 
and  thus  further  delay  being  drafted  into 
the  armed  forces. 

Just  the  opposite  happened  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity where  outspoken  President  Frederick 
L.  Hovde  declared  that  the  education  proc- 
esses win  not  be  disrupted  and  "ROTC  will 
continue  on  this  campus  regardless."  The 
students  responded  with  a  demonstration  of 
their  own  ...  in  support  of  Dr.  Hovde  and 
ROTC. 
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The  turmoU  of  the  spring  of  1970  resulted 
In  two  separate  studies,  both  of  which  con- 
cluded that  the  ROTC  Is  too  useful  to  elimi- 
nate. Not  only  doee  It  help  deserving  young 
men  through  college,  but  It  provides  half  the 
regular  army  officers  In  the  armed  services. 
The  studies  recommended  that  ROTC  be 
strengthened  rather  than  dropped. 

The  argument  that  the  corps  creates  mili- 
tary Infiuence  on  the  campus  was  rejected 
out  of  hand.  One  panel  of  six  college  educa- 
tors and  three  senior  military  officers  asserted 
that  officer  education  on  civilian  campuses 
strengthens  our  traditional  civilian  partici- 
pation in  and  Influence  upon  the  military; 
while  other  training  yields  more  to  domina- 
tion by  the  military  acting  on  its  own. 

Now,  two  years  after  the  antl-ROTC  move- 
ment. It  is  interesting  and  encouraging  to 
note  that  no  state  university  or  land-grant 
college  has  moved  either  to  abolish  ROTC  or 
strip  the  program  of  academic  standing. 

The  15-member  executive  committee  of  the 
113  state  universities  and  land-grant  colleges 
has  endorsed  the  ROTC  as  "most  appropri- 
ate." Its  statement  continued:  "In  fact, 
ROTC  is  one  of  the  best  guarantees  against 
the  establishment  In  this  country  of  a  'mili- 
tary caste  or  clique  establishment'  since  the 
armed  forces  rely  on  the  program  to  supply  a 
substantial  majority  of  civilian-educated  reg- 
ular and  reserve  officers." 

Back  In  1969.  NEA  Columnist  Don  Oaklev 
worded  It  this  way: 

"Should  the  services  be  denied  this  leaven- 
ing, should  they  no  longer  be  able  to  fill  the 
officer  ranks  with  thousands  of  ROTC  gradu- 
ates yearly,  should  they  be  completely  Isolated 
from  civilian  America,  the  antlmllltarists 
could  find  In  the  end  that  ln.stead  of  striking 
a  blow  for  peace,  humanltarlanlsm  and  Indi- 
vidual liberty  they  have  only  succeeded  in 
creating  In  this  country  a  Prussian-type  mili- 
tary elite  more  inimical  to  their  Ideals." 

And  that  was  long  before  It  appeared  pos- 
sible that  this  covintry  could  have  an  all-vol- 
unteer professional  army.  The  ending  of  the 
Vietnam  war  and  recent  military  pay  raises 
makes  an  all-volunteer  army  entirely  possible. 
Which  means  It  will  be  more  Important  than 
ever  to  have  an  abundant  number  of  civilian- 
trained  ROTC  officers. 


CAPT.    FRANK    WILKINS    AWARDED 
VIETNAM'S  CIVIC  ACTION  MEDAL 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a 
privilege  for  me  to  recognize  an  accom- 
plishment of  an  individual  well  known 
to  me  and  my  hometown  community  of 
Pitman,  N.J.,  Army  Chaplain  Capt. 
Frank  G.  Wilkins. 

Captain  Wilkins  was  recently  awarded 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam's  Civic  Action 
Medal  in  ceremonies  at  the  Republic's 
II  Corps  headquarters  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Nguyen  Van  Khu,  commanding  gen- 
eral. In  receiving  the  award,  he  was  cited 
for  his  support  in  raising  $675  to  enable 
27  students,  selected  for  the  scholarships 
on  the  basis  of  scholastic  merit,  to  at- 
tend school  at  the  Due  Tri  Protestant 
Schools  in  Pleiku  City.  Each  $25  schol- 
arship satisfies  the  annual  tuition  re- 
quirement. 

Presentation  of  the  scholarships  cul- 
minated about  4  months  of  eCfort  by  offi- 
cers and  men  of  Advisory  Team  21  of  the 
U.S.  Military  Assistance  Command,  Viet- 
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nam's  Second  Regional  Assistance  Group, 
and  the  nearby  U.S.  Army  Logistics  Cen- 
ter. Team  21  is  situated  in  the  Republic's 
Central  Highlands  near  Pleiku  City, 
about  300  miles  north  of  Saigon,  and  its 
primary  responsibility  is  to  provide  officer 
and  noncommissioned  officer  personnel 
to  advise  and  assist  in  all  facets  of  op- 
erations at  the  ARVN's  n  Corps  hesui- 
quarters. 

Before  entering  the  Army,  Chaplain 
Wilkins  was  assistant  to  the  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Pitman  dur- 
ing the  4  years  he  attended  Eastern  Bap- 
tist College  in  St.  Davids,  Pa.,  from  which 
he  received  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in 
1963.  In  1966  he  was  awarded  his  bach^ 
elor  of  divinity  degree  from  Colgate- 
Rochester  Divinity  School  in  Rochester, 


THE  INVASION   OF  BATON  ROUGE 
BY  BLACK  MUSLIMS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
10.  1972,  in  Baton  Rouge,  the  capital  city 
of  Louisiana,  law  enforcement  officials 
were  ambushed  and  massacred  in  an  in- 
cident precipitated  by  out-of-State 
Black  Muslims.  To  date,  four  people  have 
died  and  over  30  were  injured — several 
critically. 

Because  of  the  slanted  news  coverage 
on  the  national  level,  I  feel  that  news 
stories  from  the  Baton  Rouge  daily  pa- 
pers will  give  a  more  accurate  account 
of  the  facts  as  well  as  the  seriousness 
of  the  melee. 

Under  unanimous  consent  related 
newsclippings  follow: 

I  From  the  Baton  Rouge  Morning  Advocate, 
Jan.  II.  1972J 

Police  Chief  Batter  Tells  Story  or  North 
BooLEVARD  Shootings 

The  first  knowledge  city  police  had  of  a 
problem  developing  In  the  black  community 
came  last  week  when  a  circtilar  was  dis- 
tributed calling  for  a  meeting  last  Friday 
of  "all  black  people,"  Police  Chief  Eddie 
Bauer  said  Monday. 

Bauer,  who  had  bruises  and  contusions  of 
the  face  as  a  result  of  beating  he  suffered 
before  the  gun  batUe  broke  orut  on  North 
Boulevard  just  before  1  p.m.  Monday,  told 
his  story  saying  he  was  "operating  with  a 
headache." 

He  had  been  checked  out  by  doctors  at 
Baton  Rouge  General  Hospital,  returning  to 
police  headquarters  about  4  p.m. 

The  "flyer"  distributed  last  week  said  "all 
black  people  Invited.  Hear  and  See  a  Right 
Now  Change  for  a  Right  Now  Condition." 

The  meeting  was  held  on  the  Temple 
Theater  Roof  at  8  p.m.  Friday.  The  theater 
buUdlng  is  at   1335  North  Botilevard. 

Bauer's  recounting  of  the  background  to 
the  gun  battle  and  the  battle  itself  follows: 

CITES    SCHOOL  INCIDENT 

City  poJlce  consulted  with  school  board  of- 
ficials Monday  morning  when  a  disturbance 
occurred  at  McKlnley  Junior  High  School. 
The  Incident  at  McKlnley  was  "definitely" 
related  to  last  week's  call  for  a  meeting  of 
blacks.  At  that  meeting,  "selected"  blacks 
tried  to  get  all  school  ohUdren  from  going  to 
school  Monday. 

School  was  dismissed  at  noon  or  1  p.m. 
(School  Supt.  Robert  J.  Aertker  said  Eohool 
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was  not  dismissed  and  students  returned  to 
class.) 

Blacks  began  to  gather  In  front  of  the 
Temple  Theater  about  11:30  a.m.  Monday. 

By  11:46  a.m.,  the  crowd  numbered  75  to 
80  people  and  by  noon  had  Increased  more. 
By  12:30  p.m..  the  crowd  blocked  the  street. 
The  first  call  came  from  Maurice  Cocker- 
ham,  a  WBRZ-TV  newsman,  asking  for  help 
for  newsmen  Bob  Johnson  and  Henry  Bap- 
tlste. 

Maj.  Jim  Dumlgan  was  sent  to  the  scene 
and  called  for  a  wrecker  to  remove  a  foreign 
made  green  car  at  one  end  of  the  block  and 
a  gray  Cadillac  almost  In  front  of  the 
theater. 

The  wrecker  moved  the  small  car  and  told 
to  move  the  Cadillac. 

Eleven  or  twelve  "strangers"  stood  In 
front  of  the  automobile.  Bauer  and  Maj.  W. 
L.  (Buck)  Ounby  had  arrived  by  that  time. 
Maj.  Dumlgan  and  sheriff's  detective  Maj. 
Pred  Sllman  went  to  talk  to  the  11  or  12 
men  who  wore  bowtles  and  suits. 
They  refused  to  move. 
Sllman  and  IXimlgan  were  hit  and  knocked 
to  the  ground.  I  was  knocked  down,  hit  and 
beaten.  Shots  were  fired.  Ounby  came  to 
my  aid.  He  was  shot  in  the  leg.  Police  officer 
Richard  J.  Ouldry  came  to  my  aid.  He  has 
a  broken  collar  bone. 

The  leader  of  the  black  group  got  a  shot- 
gun out  of  the  tnink. 

Two  deputies  were  killed.  I  have  seven  men 
wounded  and  don't  know  the  number  dead. 
Two  of  the  "opposition"  Is  dead. 
We're  asking  the  people  to  cooperate,  to 
stay  off  the  streets.  We'U  be  out  In  force 
tonight.  "Prom  now  on,  we're  not  asking 
anyone  to  move  but  once." 

"The  town  will  be  covered  like  the  dew 
covers  the  grass." 

The  black  community  has  worked  with  us. 
They  (the  "strangers")  came  here  to  take 
over.  The  people  of  the  community  are  coop- 
erating with  us. 

Those  that  came  here  are  from  California. 
Chicago,  Detroit.  We're  serving  warrants  on 
others. 

Those  who  opposed  the  police  In  front  of 
the  theater  "had  their  own  billy  sticks."  No 
policeman  was  disarmed  to  my  knowledge. 

It  was  a  situation  of  "people  choosing  up 
sides." 

[From  the  Baton  Rouge  Morning  Advocate, 

Jan.  11,  19721 

Eye-Witness  Story  of  Violence  Given 

(Editor's  Note:  The  following  eye-witness 

account  of  the  violence  which  broke  out  at 

North  Boulevard  and  13th  Street  Monday  is 

written  by  the  State-Times  police  reporter 

who  was  on  the  scene.) 

(By  Bill  Bankston) 

There  were  t'vo  young  blacks  standing  on 
the  roof  of  a  Cadillac  ptilled  crossways  on 
North  Boulevard  In  front  of  the  Temple 
Theater. 

A  group  of  200  to  300  blacks  were  standing 
around  the  car,  most  of  them  on  the  side- 
walks. 

I  parked  my  car  about  two  blocks  away 
and  walked  toward  the  crowd. 

Apparently  the  television  newsmen  had  al- 
ready been  beaten  when  I  arrived  about 
12:40  p.m. 

A  small  foreign  car  pulled  onto  North  from 
13th  Street  and  stopped  across  the  east- 
bound  lane  of  traffic. 

The  first  officer  I  saw  arrive  was  Sheriff's 
Maj.  M.  M.  Bennlng.  He  pulled  his  red  patrol 
car  up  near  the  small  foreign  car. 

CONVEBSE   with  OFFICER 

The  young  blacks  on  top  of  the  car  got 
off  and  with  several  others  who  were  dressed 
In  a  similar  manner — suits,  large  bowtles  and 
close-cropped  hair — walked  over  to  Bennlng. 

After  a  brief  conversatlaa  they  walked 
back  to  the  Cadillac. 
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I  asked  Bennlng  what  they  had  said. 

Bennlng  said  he  told  them  they  would 
have  to  move  the  car  and  they  asked  him 
whether  he  was  "the  representative  of  the 
white  Caucasian  race." 

The  deputy  said  he  replied  he  wasn't  but 
that  he  guessed  a  representative  "is  on  his 
way"  and  the  blacks  left. 

Most  of  the  crowd  remained  on  the  side- 
walks. The  young  men  In  the  suits  with  the 
close  cropped  hair — lined  up  across  the  street 
between  the  Cadillac  and  13th  Street  where 
more  deputies  and  police  were  arriving. 

A  little  rain  began  to  fall  and  I  walked 
back  down  the  street  to  telephone  the  news- 
paper. 

BRICK   FLIES 

A  brick  was  thrown  at  Bennlng's  car  and 
he  drew  his  revolver. 

The  young  men  In  the  suits  called  toward 
the  crowd  where  the  youth  who  threw  the 
brick  had  run,  apparently  telling  the  group 
to  do  nothing. 

Nothing  happened  and  I  went  on  to  make 
my  call. 

When  I  finished  the  call,  more  officers  had 
arrived  along  with  a  wrecker  and  at  least 
one  ambulance. 

I  went  back  to  the  spot  where  the  officers 
were  assembling  and  then  returned  to  the 
phone  again. 

HAUL  AWAY  CAR 

When  I  came  out  this  time,  a  wrecker  was 
hauling  off  the  small  foreign  car.  The  line 
of  young  blacks  backed  up  toward  the  Cadil- 
lac. 

The  line  of  policemen  and  deputies  began 
walking  toward  them.  A  state  police  hell- 
copter  was  circling  overhead. 

I  was  on  the  sidewalk  about  a  block  away    " 
when  the  lines  came  together  and  rocks  and 
bottles  began  to  fiy. 

I  could  see  the  crowd  breaking  up  with 
officers  swinging  nightsticks  and  .shotgun 
butts. 

shooting  stars 

Then  there  was  one  shot.  It  was  followed 
In  a  few  seconds  by  another  and  a  third. 
Then  In  rapid  succession  there  were  a  dozen 
or  more  shots. 

The  first  two  shots  sounded  like  small 
weapons. 

When  the  shooting  stopped.  I  saw  five 
young  blacks  on  the  ground — three  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  one  on  the  sidewalk  In 
front  of  the  theater  and  another  beside  a 
car  across  the  street  from  the  theater. 

Several  officers  were  struggling  on  the 
ground  with  a  young  black  at  the  Intersec- 
tion with  13th  Street. 

WALKS    WITH    LIMP 

Another  of  the  young  blacks  with  the  close 
cropped  hair  moved  toward  officers  from  the 
area  of  the  Cadillac.  He  waved  his  hands  in 
the  air  and  limped  severely. 

He  appeared  to  be  a  cripple. 

The  officers  appeared  to  be  telling  him  to 
halt.  But  he  kept  coming  toward  them.  They 
svmng  a  nightstick  and  a  gun  butt,  hitting. 

He  kept  coming.  He  appeared  to  be  saying 
something,  but  I  was  too  far  away  to  hear. 
spray  chemical 

One  deputy  sprayed  him  with  chemical 
JA&ce.  He  continued  to  move  toward  the  of- 
ficers. 

He  fell  or  was  knocked  down.  The  officers 
hit  him  several  more  times  before  he  even- 
tually stopped  twisting  on  the  ground. 

The  officers  began  yelling  for  the  ambu- 
lances to  move  In  and  pick  up  the  wounded. 

I  walked  away  again  to  call  the  paper. 

This  time  when  I  came  back  to  the  scene, 
there  was  still  confusion. 


ON    VACANT   lot 

Apparently  all  the  wounded  had  been  re- 
moved. There  was  a  young  dead  black  In  a 
vacant  lot  on  the  south  side  of  the  street. 

One  officer  told  me  that  he  was  the  black 
who  had  fatally  shot  one  of  the  deontles. 
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SUm&n,  whose  leg  and  arm  were  Injured, 
told  me  that  when  officers  walked  up  to  the 
line  of  blacks  and  told  them  the  car  would 
have  to  be  moved,  the  blacks  replied  that  the 
officers  would  have  to  kill  them  first. 

SUman  said  the  next  thing  he  knew  he 
was  on  the  ground  being  beaten. 

Police  MaJ.  James  Dumigan,  who  was  be- 
side him,  was  struck  across  the  face  with 
some  object,  Sllman  said.  SUman  said  his 
own  face  was  protected  by  the  plastic  .'.hleld 
on  his  riot  helmet. 

Capt.  J.  Bryan  Clemmons,  the  sheriff's  son, 
said  he  fired  his  shotgun  loaded  with  a  tear- 
gEts  shell  at  one  of  the  young  blacks  when  the 
black  drew  a  chrome  plated  revolver. 

Clemmons  said  the  officer  next  to  him 
fired  a  gun  at  the  same  black. 

Clemmons  said  he  could  not  tell  whether 
the  young  black  had  been  able  to  fire  any 
shots. 

When  I  finally  left  the  scene,  which  had 
been  wet  by  several  showers,  there  were  four 
young  blacks  lying  on  the  sidewalk  In  front 
of  the  theater,  their  armjs  held  behind  their 
backs  with  handcuffs.  They  were  apparently 
not  injured.  One  was  in  the  drip  of  the  over- 
hang and  shivering. 

The  dead  black  was  still  In  the  vacant  lot 
across  the  street. 

On  past  the  Cadillac,  there  was  a  deputy 
kneeling  over  a  wounded  officer  in  the  gut- 
ter. There  also  appeared  to  be  an  officer  ly- 
ing near  the  black  who  had  fallen  beside  the 
c£ir  parked  on  ciie  south  side  of  the  street. 

Two  officers  were  trying  to  help  up  Sheriff's 
MaJ.  Fred  SUman  who  was  on  his  back  in 
the  middle  of  the  street,  Sllman  couldn't 
stand  up. 

Eventually  the  officers  were  able  to  get 
him  to  his  feet  and  help  him  limp  back  to- 
ward the  spot  where  the  officers  had  first 
gathered. 

Other  officers  were  still  swinging  night 
sticks  and  gun  butts  at  a  few  young  blacks 
who  had  not  fled. 


[Prom  the  Baton  Rouge  Morning  Advocate, 

Jan.  1,  1972] 
Relation  Seen  WrrH  Unrest  at  McKinlet 

A  disturbance  at  McKlnley  Junior  High 
School  Monday  morning  preceded  the  fatal 
violence  on  North  Boulevard,  and  police  said 
the  incident  was  at  least  related  to  the  larger 
disturbance.  If  not  a  direct  contribution  to  It. 

Police  Chief  Eddie  O.  Bauer  and  other  po- 
lice officers  said  out-of-town  agitators  had 
been  in  town  working  to  create  Just  such  a 
gathering  and  disturbance. 

Several  students  were  arrested  in  the  in- 
cident, which  grew  from  a  crowd  of  20  to  as 
many  as  150  students  circulating  around  the 
campus,  police  said. 

The  black  students  accused  a  white  police 
officer  assigned  to  work  at  the  school  of  mis- 
treatment and  demanded  he  leave  the  school. 

About  noon  Monday,  officer  Richard  O. 
Waller  left  the  school  campus  and  school  au- 
thorities said  the  officer  was  removed  from 
duty  at  the  school,  at  least  temporarily. 

SHOCKED 

Waller  said  he  had  never  been  accused  of 
mistreatment  before  and  was  shocked  when 
he  heard  students  chanting,  "We  don'».  want 
no  white  cop." 

The  officer  said  he  arrived  at  the  school 
and  began  circulating  among  the  students 
but  heard  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary. 

But  at  8:30  a.m..  Waller  said  he  heard 
clapping  and  yelling  on  the  school's  second 
floor  and  found  about  20  students  Involved. 
The  officer  said  he  had  had  trouble  with  those 
students  before  but  none  of  the  students,  or 
anyone  else,  had  asked  him  to  leave  the  cam- 
pus or  made  overtly  racial  remarks. 

The  students  told  Waller  they  were  not  go- 
ing to  class  but  were  determined  to  protest 
violations  of  their  rights. 

The  officer  said  he  attempted  to  quell  the 
disturbance  but  got  nowhere  and  called  a 


police  captain  at  headquarters  who  sent  a 
sergeant  and  a  team  of  Juvenile  officers  to 
the  school. 

But  the  rowdlness  spread  over  the  campus, 
with  the  chant  continuing,  "We  don't  want 
no  white  cops,"  Waller  said. 

SECOND    CALL    FOB    HELP 

A  second  call  for  help  to  police  headquar- 
ters was  placed  after  the  officer  said  he  learned 
at  least  some  white  teachers  had  been  threat- 
ened and  property  damaged. 

A  paddy  wagon  and  other  Juvenile  officers 
came  to  the  scene  and  eight  youths  were 
arrested.  Including  two  adults  who  were  not 
students,  police  said. 

But  another  youth  opened  the  door  of  the 
wagon  and  four  of  the  youths  fled  and  were 
not  recaptured.   Waller  said. 

Despite  the  arrests  the  chanting  directed 
at  Waller  continued.  Waller  said  as  other 
school  authorities  arrived,  he  was  told  to 
leave. 

Schools  Superintendent  Robert  J.  Aertker 
said  the  situation  was  definitely  not  related 
to  the  gun  battle  on  North  Boulevard  later 
and  he  denied  any  substantial  damage  to  the 
school. 

Waller  said  he  returned  to  police  head- 
quarters, learned  of  the  gun  battle  at  North 
Boulevard  and  N.  13th  Street  and  arrived 
there  after  the  shooting  stopped. 

The  officer  is  one  of  three  young  white  city 
police  officers  who  are  assigned  to  schools 
with  the  full  cooperation  of  school  authori- 
ties. Waller,  as  the  other  two,  does  not  wear 
a  police  uniform  on  duty. 

[Prom  the  Baton  Rouge  Morning  .advocate, 

January  11.  1972) 

Black  Asks  Crowd  To  Disperse 

"The  earth  is  ours  and  we're  here  to  give 
you  your  city  back,"  the  young  black  shouted 
in  the  face  of  Negro  civic  leader  W.  Reed 
Canada. 

"We  haven't  lost  it."  Canada  replied,  plead- 
ing with  a  crowd  of  blacks  to  disperse  and 
leave  the  usually  quite  Negro  business  dis- 
trict along  North  Street. 

A  group  of  civil  rights  activists  had  been 
meeting  in  a  nearby  church  and  were  expect- 
ed to  address  the  blacks  gathered  on  the 
street  at  noon,  police  said. 

TTie  people  on  the  streets  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  Canada,  and  shortly  after  noon,  the 
crowd  had  confronted  police,  shots  were  fired 
and  four  persons  died. 

Canada,  owner  of  a  public  relations  firm 
and  state  director  of  the  Citizens  Democratic 
and  Educational  Voters  League,  watched  as 
his  neighborhood  "turned  into  a  battle- 
ground." 

He  tried  to  help  a  television  news  team, 
who  were  beaten  by  activists  when  they  tried 
to  get  into  the  nearby  church. 

"I  saw  Bob  Johnson  ( WBRZ  TV  newsman) 
running  by  and  bleeding  from  the  head  like 
a  pig,"  said  Canada.  "Then  he  got  hit  with  a 
bottle.  I  told  them  (blacks)  to  leave  Johnson 
alone  and  they  started  throwing  at  me." 

Johnson  was  reported  in  critical  condition 
Monday  night. 

Canada  said  Johnson  managed  to  get  to  an 
auto,  and  the  civic  leader  sought  shelter  In 
his  office.  He  watched  from  the  window 
as  blacks  at  the  theater  moved  out  Into  the 
street  to  block  traffic. 

Police  arrived,  tried  to  clear  the  street  and 
that's  when  the  shooting  started. 

"People  were  falling  like  files,  like  when  we 
went  into  Omaha  Beach,"  said  Canada,  a 
World  War  II  veteran  and  who  waded  ashore 
at  Normandy  on  D-Day.  "It  was  Just  like  the 
war  around  here." 

He  dived  to  the  floor  of  his  office  as  the 
shooting  started. 

"When  I  looked  up  after  it  was  quiet, 
everyone  outside  seemed  to  be  lying  on  the 
streets,  but  most  of  them  got  back  up.  Some 
of  them  didn't." 


January  2 It,  1972 

Canada  said  he  couldn't  vmderstand  what 
caused  it — other  than  blacks  were  blocking 
the  street  and  police  wanted  them  to  move. 

"I  think  outsiders  started  it  all,"  said 
Canada.  "When  the  crowd  started  gathering 
on  the  street  this  morning  I  saw  young  blacks 
In  cars  with  out-of-state  plates.  I  didn't  rec- 
ognize those  poeple. 

"I  dont  think  the  black  community  was 
Involved,  certainly  not  from  this  Immediate 
area. 

"I  questioned  the  strangers  and  they  kept 
telling  me  they  were  going  to  give  tis  back 
the  city.  But  we  never  lost  it." 


January  2^,  1972 
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[Prom  the  Baton  Rouge  Morning  Advocate] 

Law  Officials  Brace  To  Meet  Emergency 
(By  BUI  McMahon) 

The  mayor-president's  and  chief  of  police's 
offices  became  almost  battlefield  headquarters 
Monday  as  local,  state  and  federal  officials  re- 
sponded to  the  noontime  killings  and  injuries 
on  North  Boulevard. 

As  the  afternoon  and  evening  progressed, 
the  following  occurred: 

— Mayor -President  Dumas  called  a  curfew 
which  began  at  6:30  p.m.  and  was  to  end  at 
6  a.m.  Tuesday. 

— Ctov.  McKeithen  then  used  a  state  statute 
to  proclaim  a  state  of  emergency  in  the 
parish. 

— PBI  officers  began  an  investigation  be- 
cause of  the  death  of  two  deputies. 

— State  Adjutant  Gen.  David  Wade  co- 
ordinated state  efforts  with  Police  Chief  E.  O. 
Bauer,  who  directed  all  efforts  in  the  area. 

— Col.  Leroy  Courtney,  battalion  comman- 
der of  the  769th  Engineering  Battalion  here, 
directed  about  700  men  of  the  National 
Guard,  called  to  duty  by  Gov.  McKeithen. 

— U.S.  Attorney  Gerald  Gallinghouse  of 
New  Orleans  conferred  with  local  officials, 
meeting  first  with  Sheriff  Bryan  Clemmons. 

— Public  School  Supt.  Robert  J.  Aertker 
announced  schools  would  remain  open  Tues- 
day if  calm  prevailed. 

APPEALS    FOR    CALM 

And  other  officials,  such  as  the  Most  Rev. 
Robert  E.  Tracy,  bishop  of  the  Catholic  Dio- 
cese of  Baton  Rouge,  and  Emmitt  Douglas 
of  New  Roads,  president  of  the  state  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  Issued  calls  for  a  return  to 
calm  in  the  community. 

City  policemen  and  sheriff's  deputies  looked 
like  GIs  preparing  for  night  patrol  in  a  com- 
bat zone. 

Shotguns  were  unwrapped  from  waxed  pa- 
per and  boxes  in  city  police  headquarters. 
Some  deputies  carried  automatic  weapons. 
Handguns  were  everywhere. 

Monday's  night  plan  was  to  cover  the 
parish  "like  a  blanket,"  Mayor-President  Du- 
mas said. 

He  added  praise  for  police  officers.  "It's  a 
wonderful  thing  they  have  the  restraint  that 
they  do,"  he  said. 

The  parish  also  had  an  offer  for  help  offi- 
cials didn't  want,  Dumas  said  a  man  called 
him,  "a  Ku  Klux  Klan  type,  who  said  he 
had  his  men  ready." 

"We  don't  need  his  kind  of  help."  the 
mayor-president  said. 

Gov.  McKeithen.  who  was  In  Dumas'  office 
in  the  early  afternoon,  reported  that  NAACP 
President  Douglas  called  from  New  York  and 
asked  that  all  blacks  obey  the  curfew. 

Because  of  the  curfew.  LSU  officials  called 
off  the  Southeast  Conference  basketball  game 
between  the  Tigers  and  Alabama.  The  game 
was  rescheduled  for  Tuesday  night. 

Dumas  was  shocked  by  the  killings  in  front 
of  the  Temple  Theater.  He  said  he  had  agreed 
to  meet  with  the  blacks,  who  he  understood 
had  planned  a  march  to  the  Municipal  Build- 
ing. 

"In  others  (disturbances)  we  had,  we  never 
lost  a  police  officer,"  Dumas  said.  "There  was 
ao  indication  of  violence." 


Dist.  Atty.  Sargent  Pitcher  in  recapping 
the  beginnings  of  the  rioting,  said  he  had  at- 
tempted to  get  black  Investigators  into  a 
meeting  held  at  the  Temple  Theater  roof 
last  Friday,  but  they  were  not  allowed  In. 

WBRZ-TV  newsmen  Bob  Johnson  and 
Henry  Baptlste  were  at  the  theater  build- 
ing Monday  in  an  attempt  to  cover  the  meet- 
ing scheduled  then,  he  said.  "They  (Johnson 
and  Baptlste)  called  for  help,"  Pitcher  said. 

Police  Chief  Bauer  said  later  that  another 
Channel  2  newsman,  Maurice  Cookerham,  ac- 
tually called  In  to  ask  for  help. 

Dumas'  proclamation  of  civil  emergency, 
which  brought  the  curfew,  was  based  on 
the  need  "to  suppress  violence,"  the  procla- 
mation said. 

The  "civil  emergency"  call  closed  all  liquor 
stores  and  private  clubs,  barred  sale  of  gaso- 
line or  liquid  flammable  products  in  any 
container  other  than  In  a  vehicle's  gasoline 
tank,  closed  gasoline  stations,  halted  selling 
or  distributing  fire  arms  or  ammunition  and 
closed  establishments  which  sell  fire  arms 
or  ammunition. 


[Prom  the  State  Times,  Jan.  11,  1972) 
Curfew    Ordered    Again    for   City — Street- 
Clearing  Hour  Is  9:30  P.M. 
(By  Bill  Bankston) 

Baton  Rouge  appeared  to  be  returning  to 
normal  today  after  a  night  of  curfew  to  calm 
the  city  following  yesterday's  outbreak  on 
North  Boulevard  that  left  two  sheriff's  de- 
puties and  two  young  blacks  dead. 

Police,  deputies  and  state  police,  who  were 
backed  up  by  about  700  National  Guardsmen, 
arrested  46  persons  for  violation  of  the  5:30 
p.m.  to  6  a.m.  curfew  Imposed  by  Mayor-Pres- 
ident Dumas. 

However,  the  process  was  slow,  with  police 
heardquarters  this  morning  resembling  a  bat- 
tle command  post  with  heavily  armed  police 
and  national  guardsmen  on  the  alert. 

Police  Chief  Eddie  O.  Bauer  said  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  all  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies were  being  formed  Into  a  coordinated 
group  to  counter  possible  other  outbreaks. 

Bauer  said  authorities  believe  sympathizers 
with  the  group  which  triggered  yesterday's 
shootout  may  attempt  to  come  to  Baton 
Rouge  from  other  states. 

warnings  given 

He  warned  sympathizers  to  stay  away. 

Meanwhile,  State  Police  Commander  Stan- 
ley Berthelot  had  urged  agencies  elsewhere 
in  the  state  to  take  precautions  for  "armed 
and  dangerous  militants,  possibly  en  route 
from  other  states." 

A  small  group  of  local  people  gathered  for 
a  time  this  morning  on  North  Boulevard 
where  the  violence  occured  yesterday,  but 
left  without  Incident  about  noon  when  a 
couple  of  police  cruisers  were  sent  Into  the 
area. 

Baton  Rouge  was  placed  under  a  9:30  p.m. 
curfew  tonight  by  Mayor-President  Dumas 
who  told  newsmen  this  morning  that  the  city 
streets  will  be  patrolled  by  city  policemen, 
sheriff's  deputies.  National  Guardsmen  and 
state  police. 

The  curfew  will  end  at  6  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Meanwhile,  representatives  of  Community 
Advancement  Inc.,  local  antipoverty  agency, 
said  they  were  told  by  out-of-state  Black 
Muslims  yesterday  that  they  wanted  a  con- 
frontation to  take  place  and  they  were  pre- 
pared to  die. 

Charles  Granger,  one  of  the  CAI  representa- 
tives, said  there  were  "Black  Muslims,  well- 
disciplined  Black  Muslims"  who  wanted  to 
provoke  an  Incident  which  would  "kick  off  a 
campaign  In  all  North  America." 

"They  actually  said  they  were  ready  to  die 
here  today  .  .  .,"  Granger  said. 

Another  CAI  representative,  Moses  Wil- 
liams, said  Baton  Rouge  was  picked  because 
it  is  a  Southern  city. 


He  said  local  blacks  had  been  told  to  not 
bring  firearms  to  the  1300  block  of  North 
Boulevard  where  the  shooting  Incident  oc- 
curred, but  they  wanted  "the  women  and 
children  there  to  see  them  (the  Muslims) 
die." 

ITINERABY   CITED 

Dlst.  Atty.  Sargent  Pitcher,  who  said  a 
state  of  emergency  still  exists  in  Baton 
Rouge,  added  that  local  authorities  have  an 
Itinerary  for  the  group  of  out-of-state  blacks 
dating  back  to  Nov.  7  In  Washington  "and 
ending  here  in  Baton  Rouge." 

He  said  Information  collected  so  far  In- 
dicates there  were  two  units,  composed  of  a 
total  of  20  people,  "which  united  here  Jan. 
7." 

Asked  why  the  curfew  was  called  If  most 
of  the  trouble  appeared  to  be  generated  by 
out-of-state  people,  Dumas  said,  "We  know 
what  we're  talking  about  .  .  .  Sorry,  but  I 
can't  answer  the  question." 

He  added,  "If  you  have  an  out-of-state  li- 
cense plate,  you  will  be  stopped  and  checked." 

"We  can't  let  our  guard  down."  the  mayor- 
president  said. 

Asked  If  a  motivation  for  the  Incident  had 
been  established.  Dumas  said,  "It  will  be 
made  as  we  put  the  pieces  together." 

Both  Dumas  and  other  law  enforcement 
officials  attending  the  news  conference  this 
morning  were  guarded  In  their  comments 
about  the  Information  they  have  developed 
so  far  on  the  Black  Muslims  and  Incidents 
surrounding  the  shootout. 

The  news  conference  was  sandwiched  in 
between  briefings  In  Room  415  of  the  Munic- 
ipal Building  and  Police  Chief  Eddie  Bauer's 
office.  Newsmen  were  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  meetings  which  were  attended  by  Pitcher, 
Sheriff  Bryan  Clemmons,  Bauer,  Dumas, 
Richard  E.  Horton  of  the  State  Police,  Brig. 
Gen.  O.  J.  Daigle  of  the  National  Guard,  a 
representative  of  the  PBI.  and  others. 

Dumas  said  all  high  school  basketball 
games  have  been  canceled  due  to  the  cur- 
few and  that  LSU's  game  with  Alabama  has 
been  moved  up  from  8  p.m.  to  7  p.m.  South- 
ern University  does  not  have  a  game  to- 
night. 

Pitcher  said  Individuals  who  violate  the 
curfew  wUl  be  charged  under  Act  176  which 
allows  local  officials  to  take  certain  steps 
during  state  of  emergencies. 

The  district  attorney  said  any  group  of 
more  than  three  people  would  be  broken  up. 

"We  can  keep  this  community  safe  by  a 
show  of  strength,"  Sheriff  Clemmons  said. 

"The  local  black  community  didn't  give 
any  assistance  to  these  black  militants  and 
are  to  be  complimented,"  Pitcher  said.  He 
added  that  Baton  Rouge  blacks  "behaved 
like  law-abiding  citizens." 

The  district  attorney  said  race  relations  In 
Baton  Rouge  have  been  good  for  the  past 
"six  or  seven  years." 

Asked  how  many  weapons  were  confiscated 
at  the  scene  yesterday,  Clemmons  said  about 
10,  some  of  which  came  from  the  Black 
Muslims. 

Following  the  press  conference.  Granger 
said  he,  Williams  and  two  other  CAI  repre- 
sentatives, Betty  Williams  and  Lynwood  West 
had  been  asked  by  Bauer  to  meet  with  him. 

FEW    INCIDENTS 

"It  was  a  typical  night  after  with  only  a 
few  Incidents,"  one  officer  In  charge  of  radio 
communication  said  this  morning. 

There  were  two  reports  of  officers  being 
shot  at  during  the  night,  but  no  one  was 
htirt. 

Local  black  leaders  called  for  calm  yester- 
day after  the  outbreak  In  front  of  the  Temple 
Theater;  and  a  group  of  local  Black  MtisUms 
said  the  dozen  or  so  young  men  involved  In 
the  confrontation  were  not  connected  with 
them. 

The  young  blacks  were  dressed  in  suits, 
wearing  bowtles  and  had  close-cropped  hair- 
cuts. 


Police  and  some  local  black  leaders  said 
the  group  was  made  up  of  "outsiders." 

The  Black  Muslim  group  here  said  the  out- 
siders had  not  contacted  them. 


DEPUTIES    KILLED 

Sheriff's  deputies  Ralph  Gayle  Hancock, 
30,  of  12844  Wallls  St.,  and  Ralph  Dewayne 
Wilder.  27,  of  520  Wooddale  Blvd.,  were  shot 
to  death  during  the  confrontation. 

Authorities  today  still  attempted  to  deter- 
mine the  Identity  of  one  of  the  dead  blacks. 
His  clothing  bore  laundry  marks  from  San 
FYanclsco. 

The  other  tentatively  was  Identified  as 
Thomas  Davis,  25,  Chicago. 

Officers  arrested  22  persons  for  disturbing 
the  peace  after  the  rock-throwing  nightstick- 
swinging  battle  and  shootout. 

EIGHT    BOOKED 

Later  eight  of  them  were  booked  with 
murder  In  connection  with  the  incident. 

They  were  Identified  as  Lawrence  Brooks, 
25,  of  727  N.  Goodwin  St.;  Raymond  Eames. 
21,  of  324  N.  24th  St.;  Robert  J.  Barber.  20, 
Los  Angeles,  CaUf.;  David  McKinney.  22.  Chi- 
cago. HI.;  Warren  Hall,  25,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Toussalnt  L'Overture.  21,  Chicago.  111.:  Clen- 
non  Brown,  25,  Chicago,  and  Ridgley  WU- 
liams,  Jr.,  who  refused  to  give  his  age  and 
address. 

A  television  newsm&n  and  one  of  the 
young  blacks  wounded  In  yesterday's  inci- 
dents remained  in  critical  condition  today 
at  local  hospitals.  A  policeman  shot  in  the 
abdomen  was  in  serious  condition. 

Another  13  officers  and  blacks  were  still 
hospitalized  today  but  were  less  seriously 
injured. 

In  critical  condition  were  WBRZ-TV  news- 
man Bob  Johnson  and  Lonnie  X.  Police  Sgt. 
Abram  Hoover  was  in  serious  condition  but 
showing  some  improvement. 

$500,000    BOND 

Dist.  Judge  Donovan  W.  Parker  set  $500.- 
000  bond  each  on  the  22  persons  arrested 
and  accused  of  participating  in  the  dis- 
turbance. 

He  set  bonds  of  $25,000  each  on  those  ar- 
rested for  curfew  violations.  The  cases  of 
the  persons  arrested  for  curfew  violations 
were  to  be  reviewed  today. 

Three  men  were  arrested  last  night  after 
shots  were  flred  at  the  car  of  two  police  de- 
tectives, John  Welborn  and  Hereford  Engle- 
hom. 

Two  were  booked  with  curfew  violation 
and  one  was  booked  with  attempted  mur- 
der and  curfew  violation. 

Henry  Harris.  24,  of  2161  Missouri  St..  was 
accused  of  firing  several  times  at  the  detec- 
tives' car  as  the  officers  patrolled  Highland 
Road. 

OTHERS    IDENTIFrED 

His  companions,  who  were  identified  as 
Willie  J.  Triplett,  25.  of  1615  Napolean.  and 
Isiah  W.  Lucas.  24.  of  1905  Missouri  St.,  were 
arrested  for  curfew  violations  only. 

The  detectives  said  they  recovered  a  .22- 
caliber  pistol  from  which  the  shots  were 
fired  and  a  bag  of  ammunition  when  the 
trio's  car  was  chased  and  halted. 

In  the  other  Incident,  someone  fired  shots 
at  the  caj  of  Officer  Moses  Evans. 

No  one  was  hurt  in  either  incident. 

One  man  arrested  for  curfew  violation  was 
found  to  be  carrying  a  pistol  stolen  in  De- 
troit in  1969,  authorities  said. 

ANOTHER    GUN    FOUND 

Also  Officers  found  a  .38-caliber  revolver  In 
the  paddy  wagon  after  it  had  hauled  in  a 
load  of  curfew  violators. 

The  PBI  was  called  In  to  Investigate  the 
Incident  by  Sheriff  Bryan  Clemmons  under 
a  law  authorizing  the  PBI  to  enter  a  case 
where  a  law  officer  Is  shot. 

Dist.  Atty.  Sargent  Pitcher  said  the  group 
Involved  In  the  shootout  came  to  Baton 
Rouge  about  Jan.  1. 
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They  first  stayed  at  the  Bellemont  Motor 
Hotel  and  said  they  were  seeking  no  trouble 
when  approached  by  a  police  intelligence  of- 
flcer,  Pitcher  said. 

Authorities  had  been  trying  to  keep  an  eye 
on  their  activities  ever  since  their  arrival. 
Pitcher  said. 

THnrE    EARLIER    ARRESTS 

Three  young  men  believed  to  be  members 
of  the  group  were  arrested  last  week  for  ped- 
dling without  a  permit  when  they  were  at- 
tempting to  sell  what  appeared  to  be  Black 
Muslim  literature,  authorities  said. 

The  group  left  the  Bellemont  after  they 
were  contacted  by  police  and  moved  into  the 
White  House  Inn  on  North  Third  Street. 

Pitcher  said  search  warrants  for  their 
rooms  were  obtained  after  the  incident  yes- 
terday afternoon.  The  rooms  were  searched 
last  night  and  quantities  of  black  literature 
were  taken  as  evidence,  he  said. 

Police  said  the  young  blacks  began  shoot- 
ing first  yesterday. 

Authorities  were  still  puzzled  today  as  to 
why  the  group  apparently  wanted  to  pro- 
voke an  incident. 

NAACP  President  Emmit  Douglas  said  this 
morning  that  the  young  group  yesterday  was 
"the  closest  thing  to  a  suicide  squad  I've 
seen."  Douglas  returned  to  Baton  Rouge  from 
New  York  because  of  the  turmoil  In  the  city. 

He  said  that  he  too  was  puzzled  by  the 
young  men's  actions. 

Last  Thursday  he  met  one  of  the  youths 
killed  yesterday  in  a  barber  shop.  Douglas 
said.  The  NAACP  president,  who  was  at  police 
headquarters  this  morning,  said  he  talked 
with  the  young  man  and  thought  perhaps  he 
had  converted  him  to  a  policy  of  non- 
violence. 

Later  the  young  man  called  and  called  and 
asked  to  talk  to  him,  but  Douglas  told  the 
youth  he  was  leaving  town  for  New  York  and 
would  be  back  this  week.  Douglas  said  the 
youth  replied  that  would  be  "too  late." 

Pitcher  said  the  outside  group  called  a 
meeting  on  the  roof  of  the  theater  last  Fri- 
day night  and  had  distributed  literature 
calling  for  all  blacks  to  attend. 

AGENTS    NOT    ADMrrrED 

He  said  authorities  were  unable  to  get 
any  of  their  agents  into  the  meeting. 

Another  meeting  apparently  was  called  In 
the  same  area  yesterday  with  the  blocking 
of  the  street  following. 

Three  television  newsmen.  Johnson,  Mau- 
rice Cockerham  and  Henry  Baptlste  went  to 
the  area  and  were  chased  away. 

Johnson  fell  as  he  fled  and  was  beaten 
and  stomped  by  a  group  of  blacks,  authori- 
ties said.  Baptlste  returned  and  took  John- 
son to  the  hospital.  Cockerham  was  Injured 
but  reportedly  managed  to  ward  off  his  at- 
tackers with  a  two-by-four. 

Police  and  deputies  oegan  arriving  at  the 
scene  where  a  Cadillac  had  been  pulled  cross- 
ways  the  street. 

CAR    MOVE    REFUSED 

The  young  blacks  refused  to  move  the  car 
and  lined  up  shoulder  to  shoulder  across  the 
street  by  the  car. 

Sheriffs  MaJ.  Fred  Sliman  said  that  as 
officers  and  the  young  blacks  faced  each 
other  one  of  them  told  him.  "You  white 
devil,  either  you  or  I  are  going  to  die  today." 

Rocks  and  bottles  began  to  fly.  Officers 
started  using  their  nightsticks. 

SHOTS    BEGIN 

Then  a  shot  was  fired.  It  was  followed 
by  more  than  a  dozen  more. 

The  crowd  which  had  gathered  on  the  side- 
walks on  either  side  of  the  street  scattered. 

Lawmen  and  young  blacks  lay  In  the  street 
as  officers  gained  control. 

As  Police  Chief  Eddie  O.  Bauer,  Sliman 
and  Police  Major  Jim  Dumigan  were  at- 
tacked other  officers  moved  in  as  the  rocks 
and  bottles  began  to  fly. 

Bauer  said   he  did   not   know  where  th<; 
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first  shot  came  from  but  later  said  he  be- 
lieved a  black  man  whom  he  thought  was 
the  leader  of  the  confrontation  pulled  a  shot- 
gun from  the  trunk  of  the  Cadillac. 

Capt.  J.  Bryan  Clemmons  said  he  believed 
the  shooting  began  when  another  black  man 
pulled  a  pistol  from  his  ccat  and  appeared 
ready  to  shoot. 

•  They  were  lined  up  like  a  little  bunch  of 
tin  soldiers  like  they  wanted  us  to  come  up 
and  talk  to  them."  Clemmons  said. 

"They  sort  of  like  lulled  us  into  a  trap," 
he  said. 

"There  was  a  lot  of  struggling  and  then 
this  one  black  pulled  a  gun  and  there  was 
some  gunfire  .  .  .  and  police  fired.  Then  there 
was  more  shooting,"  Clemmons  said. 

LIST   OF   INJURED 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  injured  besides 
Johnson,  Hoover  and  Lonnle  X: 

John  Devlne,  25,  who  gave  his  address  as 
California,  was  in  fair  condition  at  Earl  K. 
Long  Hospital  with  a  gunshot  wound  In  the 
pelvis. 

Ronald  Crawford,  who  also  gave  his  ad- 
dress as  California,  was  in  fair  condition  at 
Earl  K.  Long  with  a  gunshot  wound  In  the 
thigh. 

In  satisfactory  condition  at  Earl  K.  Long 
were  James  Barlow,  21,  Chicago,  a  scalp 
wound  and  a  chest  wound;  Keith  Muhamad, 
21.  Chicago,  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  left 
elbow,  and  Milton  LeDuff.  22,  of  2716  Texas 
St.,  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  right  hip  and 
leg. 

In  satisfactory  condition  at  Baton  Rouge 
General  Hospital  were  MaJ.  Fred  Sliman.  a 
broken  wrist  and  a  fractured  knee;  Police 
MaJ.  W.  L.  (Buck)  Gunby,  a  head  Injury  and 
a  gunshot  wound  in  the  leg;  Police  MaJ. 
James  O.  Dumigan,  a  depressed  fracture  of 
the  left  rheekbone. 

Also  listed  satisfactory  were  Joseph  Ac- 
cordo,  55.  Box  16,  Hessmer.  a  construction 
employe  who  was  working  on  a  church  In 
the  area  who  received  facial  injuries,  and 
Reddlck  Stevens.  52.  of  2835  Jasmine,  who 
wsis  working  with  Accordo  and  who  also  re- 
ceived facial  Injuries. 

In  satisfactory  condition  at  Our  Lady  of 
the  Lake  Hospital  were  WBRZ-TV  newsman 
Maurice  Cockerham,  body  bruises:  Policeman 
Errol  Volnche.  a  gunshot  wound  In  the  right 
thigh:  Deputy  Reece  Slrjane.  a  scalp  Injury, 
and  Deputy  Kenneth  Savlgnol,  a  gunshot 
wound  to  the  collar  bone  and  a  scalp  cut. 

Deputies  treated  and  released  were  Lt.  Col. 
Herman  Thompson,  broken  thumb;  Maj. 
Thomas  Walsh,  bruises:  Detective  George 
O'Connor,  left  arm  and  thumb  Injury,  and 
Daniel  D'Amlco.  a  cut  finger. 

Police  treated  and  released  included  Chief 
Bauer,  facial  and  body  bruises;  Officer  Rich- 
ard Guidry,  a  broken  collarbone,  and  Officer 
Wayne  Glascock,  le^  bruises. 

Treated  at  Earl  K.  Long  and  released  to 
authorities  were  Clemson  Brown.  25,  Chicago, 
rib  fractures  and  head  Injuries;  Leroy  Davis. 
21,  2751  Texas,  gunshot  wound  of  the  left 
hand:  Edward  Sims.  18.  of  737  N.  19th.  gun- 
shot wound  of  the  left  foot;  and  Morris 
Courtney.  66.  of  1327  Government. 

Treated  and  released  at  Our  Lady  of  the 
Lake  Hospital  were  Henry  Duvall.  18.  of  1821 
Texas,  pellets  in  the  ankles  and  buttocks. 
and  Mitchell  Batley,  2146  Bateman  Circle, 
pellets  In  the  right  thigh  and  both  calves. 

SUSPKCTS  BOOKED 

Those  booked  into  Jail  for  disturbing  the 
peace  In  connection  with  the  fight  on  North 
Boulevard,  pending  further  Investigation 
were  identified  as : 

Don  Wayne  Johnson,  22,  701   N.  27th  St. 

Jerry  Anthony  Williams,  18,  2242  Minne- 
sota St. 

Ida  Mae  Johnson,  38,  8770  Elm  Grove 
IMve. 

Olive  Lee  Byrd,  23,  1546  Matilda  St, 

Murphy  Bell  Jr.,  25,  213  East  Blvd. 

Darrell  Abraham  Bates,  18.  165  Taylor  St. 

Donald  Ray  Frank,  16,  263  W.  PolK  St. 
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Larry  Dale  Jackson,  17,  221  Taylor  St. 

Albert  Bates,  54,  155  Taylor  St. 

Levert  Kemp,  20,  1419  Orange  St. 

Mitchell  John  Battley,  28,  2146  Bateman 
Circle. 

Henry  Duvall,  18,  1821  Texas  St. 

LeRoy  Edward  Davis,  20,  2751  Texas  St, 

Eugene  Shropshore,  17,  1208  N.  Acadian 
Thruway. 

Henry  Harris,  22,  631  S.  10th  St. 

Edward  Sims,  18.  737  N.  19th  St. 

CrrED      POR      CURFEW      VIOLATIONS 

Booked  for  curfew  violations  were  James 
Warren.  21.  and  Samuel  Burrell,  26,  both  of 
Rt.  5;  William  D.  Curtis,  23,  3040  Jackson; 
Wllbert  Francois,  23,  1249  N.  47th  St.;  Paul 
J.  PreJean,  29,  Lafayette;  James  O.  Hall,  34, 
Chicago;  Gerald  Haynes,  18,  1044  Grebe;  Her- 
bert Lawson  Jr.,  34,  Port  Allen;  Huey  P. 
Gauthler,  37,  1287  W.  McKlnley,  St.;  Ronald 
P.  Haynes,  17,  Port  Allen;  Claude  W.  Collins, 
Jr..  21,  1287  W.  McKlnley  St.;  Wilson  J. 
Walker,  30,  571  E.  Grant  St.;  George  Holden, 

32,  2250  Madison  St.;  Willis  Cole,  33,  1370 
Smith  St.,  and  Neil  H.  Bule  Jr.,  52,  3125  Anita 
St.  All  but  Bule  are  black. 

Also  booked  for  curfew  violations  were: 
Ernest  H.  Brown,  23,  466  W.  Johnson;  Allen 
R.  Dawson,  22,  of  1205  Swartz;  Wilton 
Gray,  27,  of  926  N.  28th  St.;  Blrkmon  Jones, 
25,  of  119  N.  29th  St.;  Angre  Jacobs,  24,  of 
918  N.  28th  St.;  Richard  Wright  Jr.,  22,  2065 
Missouri;  Hillery  Brown,  20,  of  1342  Apple; 
Alvln  Smith  Jr.,  21,  of  1255  W.  Roosevelt, 
and  James  W.  Nesman,  20,  of  960  W.  Roose- 
velt. All  of  these,  with  the  exception  of 
Nesman,  are  black. 

Also  arrested  for  curfew  violations  were 
Alvln  Smith  Jr.,  21,  1255  W.  Roosevelt  St.; 
Alvln  K.  Bates,  41.  939  St.  Joseph  St.;  Jimmy 
L.  Davis,  21,  4604 '/2  Capitol  Ave.;  Lloyd  H. 
Brown,  22,  Washington  Avenue;  William  H. 
Hudson,  26,  no  address;  Edward  J.  Page,  22, 
1768  N.  45th  St.;  Eugene  Williams,  22,  601 
Napoleon  St.;  Willie  B.  Smith,  30,  1668  N. 
45th  St.;  Frank  H.  Jones,  29,  1905  Missouri 
St.,  and  Robert  L.  Butler,  22,  4401  Wells  St. 

Also  arrested  for  curfew  violations  were: 
Thomas  Pleasant,  19,  9190  Lewis;  William 
Bell,  29,  RFD,  Baton  Rouge;  Bobby  Warren, 

33,  Zachary;  Joseph  J.  Percy,  42,  8320  Shear- 
on;  Lionel  McCastle,  36,  Rt.  Five,  Box  101; 
William  C.  Carey,  23,  4613  New  Wels  Rd., 
Zachary;  Frank  Lawrence,  42,  1348  Gila  St.; 
Carldon  G.  Murry,  19,  St.  Louis,  and  Rodney 
A.  Grabo,  19,  Loves  Park,  ni. 

Murry  and  Grabo  are  white. 

Another  arrest  for  curfew  violation  and  ag- 
gravated battery  was  John  Germany,  2708 
Balis. 


[From  the  State-Times,  Jan.  12,  1972] 
Say  Muslims  Eyed  Tampa  Base  First 

Some  of  the  reputed  Black  Muslims  In- 
volved in  a  confrontation  with  Baton  Rouge 
law  enforcement  officers  Monday  considered 
setting  up  a  base  In  Tampa,  Fla.,  but  were 
talked  out  of  It  by  Tampa  police,  a  Florida 
newspaper  said  yesterday. 

The  Tampa  Times  reported  that  a  police 
officer  there  said  the  Muslims  told  him  they 
were  going  to  have  a  confrontation  with 
police.  "We're  well  armed  and  well  prepared," 
the  newspaper  quoted  the  Muslims  as  telling 
the  police. 

"We  knew  they  were  going  to  start  some- 
thing somewhere.  We  Just  didn't  know 
where." 

Here  is  the  story  published  by  the  Times: 

"Tampa  Instead  of  Baton  Rouge  might 
have  been  the  scene  of  blood  and  violence 
(Monday)  if  police  had  not  suggested  two 
weeks  ago  that  four  men  set  up  their  head- 
quarters elsewhere. 

"Police  Chief  S.  G.  Littleton  said  (Tues- 
day) one  or  more  of  the  men  filmed  In  a 
shootout  with  Baton  Rouge  police  (Monday) 
were  apparently  the  same  Black  Muslims 
who  were  In  Tampa  In  late  December. 

'The  four  men  came  Into  town  In  'sleek 
black  CadUlaca,'  one  source  said  and  stayed  at 
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the  Manger  Motor  Inn  for  four  days.   (The 
Manger  is  In  downtown  Tampa.) 

EYES  ON   mansion 

"At  that  time  the  Times  learned,  the  men 
bad  Inquired  about  purchasing  a  $68,000 
'mansion'  to  set  up  a  Black  Muslim  head- 
quarters. 

"They  were  reportedly  Involved  In  an  In- 
ternal Mvisllm  dispute  In  another  northern 
city,  during  which  gunfire  was  exchanged. 

"Their  intent,  It  was  learned,  was  to  begin 
a  new  'nation'  of  musUms  In  the  South, 

"Certain  officials  of  the  Tampa  police  de- 
partment interviewed  the  men  at  the  Man- 
ger and  apparently  convinced  them  Tampa 
was  not  the  right  place  for  their  headquar- 
ters. "They  were  not  Intimidated,'  said  one  of 
the  officers  who  asked  not  to  be  identified. 
'I  think  we  were  Just  able  to  point  out  to 
them  that  this  community  would  not  be 
right  for  their  activities.' 

"Another  officer  said,  'They  told  me  they 
were  going  to  have  a  confrontation  with  the 
police.  They  said,  "WeTe  all  well  armed  and 
well  prepared." 

"We  knew  they  were  going  to  start  some- 
thing somewhere.  We  Just  didn't  know 
where,"  he  eald. 

"Phil  Barber,  assistant  manager  of  the 
Manger,  said  (Tuesday)  the  Muslims  'were 
no  trouble  at  all'  and  that  'they  were  better 
dressed  than  I  can  afford,'  and  that  they  were 
polite  to  him." 

A  mention  of  a  headquarters  also  came  up 
In  casual  remarks  between  a  member  of  the 
newly  arrived  Black  Muslims  and  a  local 
resident  last  Thursday. 

SEEK    TO    RENT    SPACE 

Samuel  Jenkins,  a  leading  black  Mason  In 
Baton  Rouge,  said  he  was  in  the  Masonic 
building  on  North  Boulevard  last  Thursday 
afternoon  when  four  or  five  of  the  young 
men  came  in  to  rent  a  meeting  place  in  the 
four-story  building. 

Jenkins  said  he  knew  they  were  strangers 
and  recognizing  them  as  probable  members 
of  an  organization,  asked  where  their  head- 
quarters were.  He  said  one  replied,  "We  may 
make  it  here  In  Baton  Rouge." 

He  also  asked  whether  they  were  as- 
sociated with  the  Muslims  who  have  a  small 
meeting  house  on  Government  Street  and 
was  told,  "We're  their  bosses." 

Local  Black  Muslims,  who  have  had  the 
meeting  place  on  Government  Street  for 
about  five  years  and  have  kept  out  of  public 
view  di.sclaimed  any  association  with  the 
newcomers  and  said  the  men  did  not  get  In 
contact  with  them. 

Thomas  Bufflngton,  a  Mason  who  operates 
a  taxi  service  next  to  the  Prince  Hall  Masons' 
building  and  handles  business  for  the  build- 
ing, rented  the  meeting  space  to  the  men  for 
$90  cash  paid  on  the  line.  He  s«ild  he  did  not 
know  the  young  men's  business  or  with  what 
organization  they  might  have  been  associ- 
ated. 

The  Masonic  building  contains  the  Temple 
Theater  on  the  first  floor  and  offices  and  a 
social  gathering  place  on  the  upper  floors. 
The  alleged  Muslims  held  a  community-type 
meeting  in  the  building  Friday  night.  The 
shootout  was  In  front  of  the  Temple  Mon- 
day right  after  noon, 

Jenkins  said  the  young  men  were  neatly 
dressed  and  each  wore  a  "butterfly  bow  tie," 
a  particularly  flared  tie.  Each  tie  was  of  a 
different  color,  he  said. 

He  also  said  he  noted  they  were  dressed 
differently  from  young  Muslims  who  fre- 
quently sell  Muslim  publications  along  North 
Boulevard.  He  said  the  local  members  were 
usuaUy  dressed  In  neat,  dMk  suits  and  wore 
long,  strip  ties. 

[From  the  State-'Hmes,  Jan.  12,  1972] 
CuBFEw  Decision  Aw ArrED:  Crrr  Has 
Qxnrr  Night 
(ByBUlBankston) 
Authorities  were  to  decide  early  this  after- 
noon If  another  curfew  was  to  be  Imposed 
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tonight  as  tension  appeared  to  be  easing 
over  the  outbreak  of  violence  on  North 
Boulevard  two  days  ago. 

Mayor-President  Dumas  said  at  1  p.ni.  that 
he  had  not  yet  made  a  decision  on  the 
curfew. 

He  said  he  would  have  a  decision  by  2:30 
p.m.  after  talking  with  Police  Chief  Eddie 
O.  Bauer,  state  police  and  the  National  Guard 
commander.  Brig.  Gen.  O.  J.  Dalgle. 

At  about  12:30  p.m.  today,  Dumas  stepped 
out  of  a  meeting  with  local  black  leaders 
which  had  begun  at  10  a.m. 

Dumas  described  the  meeting  as  "produc- 
tive." But  the  talks  were  still  continuing, 
he  said. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  discuss  and 
assess  conditions  in  the  city  which  have 
followed  the  North  Boulevard  outbreak  Mon- 
day that  killed  two  sheriff's  deputies  and  two 
young  black  men. 

Police  said  at  1  p.m.  that  the  city  remained 
quiet. 

Authorities  at  1  p.m.  halted  for  question- 
ing three  young  black  men  who  were  pre- 
pared to  board  a  plane  at  Rysui  Airport  for 
Chicago. 

The  three  were  dressed  neatly  in  suits, 
wore  large  bowtles  and  had  close-cropped 
haircuts. 

Officers  at  police  headquarters  appeared 
to  believe  the  trio  might  be  the  remaining 
members  of  a  g:roup  of  militants  accused  of 
triggering  Monday's  street  violence  here. 

Only  a  dozen  persons  were  arrested  over- 
night for  violation  of  the  curfew  that  be- 
gan at  9:30  p.m.  yesterday. 

Nearly  50  persons  were  arrested  during 
the  Monday  curfew  that  began  at  5:30  p.m. 

Streets  after  curfew  were  quieter  last  night 
than  they  had  been  Monday  night,  although 
the  time  was  rolled  back  and  the  LSU- 
Alabama  basketball  game,  postponed  Mon- 
day night,  was  played  before  the  9:30  p.m. 
curfew  went  into  effect. 

Police,  sheriff's  deputies,  state  troopers 
and  700  National  Guardsmen  today  remained 
alert  to  the  slightest  indication  of  any  de- 
veloping disturbance. 

Officers  and  Guardsmen  were  dispatched 
to  meet  an  arriving  bus  here  this  morning 
when  they  received  reports  that  it  might  be 
carrying  out-of-state  militants. 

The  passengers  were  allowed  to  continue 
about  their  business  after  being  looked  over 
by  authorities. 

Purpose  of  the  10  a.m.  meeting  today,  the 
mayor  said,  was  to  "find  out  what  support  we 
are  going  to  get." 

"We  want  to  sit  down  with  these  people 
who  are  the  black  leaders  and  see  what  can 
be  done,"  Dtmias  said. 

Councilman  Joe  Del  pit  attended  the  meet- 
ing as  well  as  representatives  of  the  NAACP 
and  Community  Advancement  Inc.,  local 
anti-poverty  agency. 

The  mayor-president  said  he  has  received 
threats  against  his  life  and  that  police  officers 
have  been  assigned  to  him  "for  the  duration." 
He  said  there  have  been  calls  made  to  his 
home  "threatening  my  life  and  family." 

Dumas  said  "a  planned  conspiracy  has  been 
proven  out"  in  connection  with  the  shooting 
Incident  Monday  which  killed  four  men. 

State  police  still  kept  watch  on  the  en- 
trances to  the  city,  on  guard  for  any  possible 
black  militants  that  might  be  attempting  to 
come  here  from  other  areas. 

The  funerals  for  the  two  slain  deputies, 
Ralph  DeWayne  Wilder,  27,  and  Ralph  Han- 
cock, 30,  were  scheduled  today. 

Authorities  yesterday  were  able  to  de- 
termine the  name  of  the  previously  un- 
identified yoiing  Negro  killed  in  the  North 
Boulevard  encounter. 

They  said  they  had  tentatively  identified 
him  as  Samuel  Upton,  29,  of  2136  Griffon, 
Vallejo,  Calif. 

The  other  dead  black  was  tentatively  iden- 
tified as  Thomas  Davis,  25,  Chicago,  HI. 

WBRZ-TV  newsman  Bob  Johnson  and  a 
black  youth  identified  only  as  Lonnie  X 
remsdned  in  critical  condition  today. 
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Police  Sgt.  Abram  Hoover  was  still  reported 
in  serious  condition  but  improving. 

The  less  seriously  injured  in  the  incident 
in  front  of  the  Temple  Theater  on  Monday 
were  continuing  to  improve  and  more  were 
being  released  from  hospitals. 

Some  31  persons  were  injured  in  the  inci- 
dent but  only  about  half  required  hospitali- 
zation, authorities  said. 

outside   MILITANTS 

Mayor-President  Dumas,  Police  Chief  Eddie 
O.  Bauer  and  Gov.  John  McKeithen  said  the 
disturbance  was  caused  by  outside  militants 
and  warned  other  such  agitators  to  stay 
away  from  Baton  Rouge. 

Local  black  leaders  called  for  calm  in  the 
face  of  tension  over  Monday's  Incident.  The 
Black  Muslim  group  here  said  the  dozen  or 
so  young  blacks  involved  in  the  incident  had 
no  cormectlon  with  their  organization. 

There  were  some  scattered  incidents  in  the 
city  yesterday,  but  authorities  determined 
no  direct  link  with  the  Monday  outbreak. 

Three  teachers — two  at  Capitol  Junior 
High  School  and  one  at  Capitol  Senior  High 
School — were  attacked  yesterday. 

A  white  man  was  hit  and  robbed  by  a 
g^roup  of  black  youths  yesterday  afternoon 
near  the  scene  of  Monday's  violence. 

And,  a  small  group  was  reported  causing 
a  minor  disturbance  near  the  scene  yester- 
day morning.  The  group  which  had  been  re- 
ported throwing  bottles  and  drinking  wine 
left  when  contacted  by  police,  who  said  men 
were  local  residents. 

At  another  point  yesterday  the  police  and 
guardsmen  were  alerted  to  a  group  of  cars 
carrying  black  agitators  to  the  city  from 
out-of-state. 

The  seven  cars  were  tracked  by  state  po- 
lice helicopters,  and  officers  halted  them  in 
West  Baton  Rouge  Parish. 

The  cars  contained  only  drivers  and  were 
rental  vehicles  being  returned  to  an  agency 
here,  authorities  said. 

teachers  attacked 

Falmon  A.  Roberts,  25.  and  an  unidenti- 
fied teacher  were  attacked  as  they  left  Capi- 
tol Junior  High  School  yesterday  afternoon. 

Roberts  was  cut  on  the  head  when  hit 
with  a  stick.  TTie  other  teacher  was  hit  on 
the  side  of  the  head  with  a  fist,  authorities 
said. 

Roberts  was  treated  at  a  clinic  for  his  In- 
Jury. 

Police  arrested  a  13 -year -old  girl  in  con- 
nection with  the  incident  and  today  were 
seeking  two  boys. 

A  number  of  the  youths  involved  were 
older  non-students  who  had  been  loitering 
Just  off  the  campus. 

They  rushed  through  the  gates  about  2  45 
p.m.  as  the  two  men  started  to  get  into  a 
car.  Schools  Supt.  Robert  J.  Aertker  said. 

In  the  incident  at  Capitol  Senior  High 
School,  teacher  C.  R.  Wood,  45,  was  hit  on  the 
head  with  a  two-by-four  in  one  of  the  trade 
and  Industrial  education  classrooms. 

A  16-year-old  non-student  was  arrested 
and  two  other  youths  were  being  sought  in 
connection  with  the  incident. 

Wood  was  hit  when  he  told  the  three  to 
leave  the  trade  and  Industrial  education  shop 
at  the  high  school,  police  said.  He  was  not 
seriously  Injured,  officers  reported. 

spreading  probe 

FBI  agents  here  and  possibly  nine  other 
FBI  officers  are  Involved  in  the  spreading  in- 
vestigation of  the  Monday  incident  here. 
Sheriff  Bryan  Clemmons  asked  for  the  FBI 
investigation  under  a  law  that  allowed  the 
FBI  to  enter  a  case  where  a  police  officer  is 
killed. 

Authorities  today  were  still  piecing  to- 
gether exactly  what  happened  on  North 
Boulevard  where  about  a  dozen  young  blacks 
blocked  the  boulevard  in  front  of  the  Temple 
Theater  vrtth  a  Cadillac. 

The  ranking  officers  who  walked  up  to  the 
line  of  neat-suited,  bowtied  young  men  were 
attacked  after  they  told  the  group  that  the 
car  would  have  to  be  moved,  authorities  said. 
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Rocks  and  bottles  began  to  fly,  and  police 
nightsticks  began  to  swing.  Then  the  shoot- 
ing began.  Officers  in  the  confrontation  said 
the  blacks  began  shooting  first. 

Some  said  that  apparently  small  .22-callber 
pistols  were  also  fired  from  the  crowds  stand- 
ing on  either  side  of  the  street  v/atching  the 
confrontation. 

Twenty-two  persons  were  arrested  in  con- 
nection with  the  incident,  eight  of  them  be- 
ing booked  with  the  murder. 

Some  officials  estimated  more  than  a  half- 
dozen  weapons  involved  in  the  shootout  were 
recovered.  However,  they  could  specifically 
name  only  three — a  shotgun  believed  pulled 
out  of  the  Cadillac  trunk  by  one  of  the  mili- 
tants and  the  service  revolvers  of  Hoover  and 
Deputy  Kenneth  Savlgnol. 

Known  missing  are  the  weapons  of  Police 
MaJ.  James  O.  Dumigan,  who  was  injured 
in  the  fight  and  Injured  in  the  fight,  and 
Deputy  Hancock,  who  was  believed  killed 
with  his  own  revolver  after  It  was  wrested 
from  him. 

It  is  believed  that  Hoover  may  also  have 
been  shot  with  his  own  revolver  after  it  was 
grabbed  from  him  when  he  was  knocked 
down  in  the  fight. 

Both  blacks  were  killed  by  .38-callber  bul- 
lets, authorities  said. 

Arrested  for  curfew  violations  last  night 
were  CUfton  Manuez,  24.  Madison,  Wise; 
Daniel  R.  Marsh,  21,  2171  Christian;  Douglas 
L.  Skinner,  39.  10596  Airline  Hwy.;  Ernest 
Brown.  62.  689  Lettsworth;  Wallace  Cole- 
man, 31,  1129  America;  Louis  K.  Newman, 
19,  2346  Dogwood;  Michael  Armstrong,  19, 
4554  Palm;  Allen  A.  Christ  Jr.,  31,  3052  Nich- 
olson Dr.;  Willie  Smith  Jr.,  18.  1957  N.  Arden- 
wood;  Rivers  B.  Blount,  31,  2804  Kaufman; 
Sherwood  Gaines  Jr.,  19,  2347  Balis,  and  Mi- 
chael P.  Reynolds,  19,  Tularosa,  N.M. 

Manuez,  Armstrong  and  Blount  were  also 
booked  with  possession  of  marijuana.  They 
were  arrested  separately. 

Brown  was  additionally  booked  with  driv- 
ing while  Intoxicated  and  Smith  was  booked 
with  having  no  driver's  license. 

Marsh,  Skinner,  Newman,  Armstrong, 
Christ  and  Reynolds  were  Identified  as  whites. 


[Prom  the  State-Times,  Jan.   12,   1972) 
Newsman's  Conditions  Is  Critical 

Hospital  officials  said  today  that  WBRZ-TV 
newscaster  Bob  Johnson  remained  in  critical 
condition  today  as  the  result  of  a  brutal 
beating  he  received  at  the  hands  of  black 
militants  in  Monday's  noon-hour  Incident 
on  North  Boulevard. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  Hospital  authoritle.s 
said  the  38-year-old  Johnson,  the  father  of 
five,  was  unimproved  overnight  and  that 
severe  head  injuries  are  keeping  him  on  the 
critical  list. 

Meanwhile,  City  Police  Sgt.  Abram  Hoover 
was  removed  from  the  intensive  treatment 
section  of  OLOL.  but  is  still  listed  In  serious 
condition.  However,  the  hospital  said  his 
condition  is  Improving.  Hoover  received  ab- 
domen and  shoulder  gunshot  wounds. 

City  Police  Major  Jim  Dumigan,  suffering 
from  a  left  cheekbone  fracture,  was  sched- 
uled to  be  released  today  from  Baton  Rouge 
General  Hospital. 

However,  City  Police  Major  W.  L.  (Buck) 
Gunby  will  remain  In  the  s.ame  hospital  with 
a  gunshot  wound  of  the  leg  and  a  head  in- 
Jury,  while  Sheriff's  Major  Fred  Sliman  is  in 
satisfactory  condition  with  a  broken  wrist 
and  a  fractured  knee. 

These  and  several  others  were  injured 
during  the  melee  in  the  1300  block  of  North 
Boulevard  when  police  moved  in  to  break  up 
the  blockading  of  one  block  with  cars  by 
alleged  Black  Muslims  from  Chicago  who 
had  told  gathered  blacks  that  they  had  come 
to  Baton  Rouge  to  "liberate"  them. 

TELEVISION'    NEWSMAN 

Maurice  Cockerham,  a  WBRZ-TV  news- 
man, who  received  body  bruises  In  the  alter- 
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cation  which  critically  injured  Johnson,  has 
been  released  from  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake 
Hoepital. 

Another  WBRZ  newsman,  Henry  Baptlste, 
who  rescued  Johnson  from  the  black  mob, 
was  also  Injured,  but  not  hospitalized. 

Two  city  policemen,  Errol  Voinche  and 
Reece  Sirjane,  also  injured  in  the  street  con- 
frontation, have  been  released,  while  Deputy 
Sheriff  Kenneth  Savlgnol  remained  In  satis- 
factory condition  at  OLOL  with  gunshot 
wounds  of  the  shoulder  and  a  scalp  lacera- 
tion. 

Two  workmen  on  a  church  in  the  area  of 
of  the  melee  were  Injvu-ed  and  hoepltalized. 
Hospital  officials  said  Reddick  Stevens.  52, 
Baton  Rouge,  Is  In  a  fair  condition,  and  Jo- 
seph Accardo,  35,  Hessmer.  hoepltallzed  with 
face  Injuries,  is  in  satisfactory  condition. 

At  the  Earl  K.  Long  Memorial  Hospital  a 
Negro  militant  who  gave  a  name  of  Lonnle  X, 
remained  In  critical  condition  from  gunshot 
wounds. 

The  hospital  said  John  Devine,  25.  Cali- 
fornia, was  in  fair  condition  with  gunshot 
wounds  and  Ronald  Crawford,  also  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  In  fair  condition  with  pelvis 
wounds. 

In  good  condition  at  the  same  hospital  are 
James  Barlow,  21,  Chicago,  scalp  and  chest 
wounds,  Keith  Muhamad,  Chicago,  gunshot 
wound  of  left  elbow,  and  Milton  LeDuff,  22, 
Baton  Rouge,  gunshot  wounds  of  the  right 
hip  and  leg. 
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son.  Miss.,  Jan.  5-6;  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Jan. 
7-8;  both  squads  come  together  Jan.  7;  Hous- 
ton, Jan.  10-13;   Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Jan.  14-17. 


[Prom  the  Baton  Rouge  Morning  Advocat*, 

,Jan.  13.  1972] 
Pitcher  Says  Pour  Muslims  Still  at  Large 
(By  G.  Michael  Harmon) 
Four  members  of  an  alleged  Black  Muslim 
splinter  g^roup,  who  officials  say  provoked  a 
bloody  shootout  with  police  that  left  four 
men  dead,  are  still  at  large,  it  was  revealed 
Wednesday. 

Dlst.  Atty.  Sargent  Pitcher  said  police  were 
searching  for  two  men  and  two  women  mem- 
bers of  an  alleged  group  of  16  touring  Mus- 
lims who  officials  contend  came  to  this  Loui- 
siana capital  city  to  precipitate  a  violent 
confrontation  with  authorities. 

With  the  exception  of  the  four,  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  group  are  ac- 
counted for.  Pitcher  said. 

Two  deputy  sheriffs  and  two  members  of 
the  alleged  band  died  In  the  sudden  volley  of 
gunshots  on  a  city  street  Monday.  Six  of 
the  alleged  group  were  arrested  and  charged 
with  murder;  the  others  were  hospitalized. 
Two  Baton  Rouge  blacks  were  also  charged 
with  murder,  but  It  was  not  known  If  they 
were  associated  with  the  alleged  group  of 
Muslims. 

Officials  declined  to  comment  on  the  four 
at  large,  but  their  unknown  whereabouts 
appeared  to  be  at  least  one  reason  for  the 
continuation  of  a  curfew  and  of  a  National 
Guard  contingent  in  the  city  for  the  third 
night  in  a  row. 

Officials  have  maintained  that  they  did  not 
expect  violence  from  the  black  community, 
and  the  city  has  been  relatively  peaceful 
since  the  Monday  gun  battle. 

Pitcher  also  made  public  what  he  called 
an  itinerary  found  in  the  local  hotel  room 
of  one  member  of  the  group. 

The  so-called  Itinerary  was  a  list  of  cities 
and  dates.  It  started  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  Nov. 
7  and  ended  in  Phoenix  Jan.  17. 

In  chronological  order.  Included  on  the 
list  were: 

Rochester,  Nov.  7;  Pittsburgh,  Nov.  8; 
Philadelphia.  Nov.  12-15;  Baltimore,  Nov.  15- 
17;  Washington.  Nov.  18-21;  Richmond,  Va., 
Nov.  22-25;  Norfolk,  Va.,  Nov.  26-28;  Raleigh, 
N.C..  Nov.  29-Dec.  2;  Charlotte,  N.C.,  Dec.  5; 
Atlanta,  Dec.  6-9;  Savannah,  Qa.,  Dec.  10-12; 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  13-16;  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla.,  Dec.  17-18;  traveling  and  rest. 
Dec.  ia-23;  Tampa,  Fla.,  Dec.  26;  Mobile. 
Ala.,  Dec.  27-30;  Montgomery.  Ala.,  (date 
blurred);  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Jan.  3-4;  Jack- 


OUARDSMEN  SAID  NOT  EmPOWEKED  TO  AkREST 

National  Quardsmen  patroling  Baton 
Rouge  in  the  wake  of  Monday's  gun  battle 
are  expected  to  be  In  the  company  of  state 
or  local  authorities  and  have  no  authority  to 
make  arrests,  a  clarification  of  reports  to  the 
contrary  indicated  Wednesday. 

Several  groups  of  guardsmen  were  seen 
either  by  themselves  in  guard  vehicles  or  in 
civilian  cars,  the  Morning  Advocate  learned, 
but  this  Is  a  violation  of  regidatlons.  accord- 
ing to  National  Guard  sources. 

City  police,  sheriffs  deputies  or  State  Po- 
lice must  accompany  guardsmen  aa  agreed 
to  by  all  four  agencies,  Sheriff  Bryan  Clem- 
mons  said  Wednesday. 

Officers  investigating  suspected  curfew 
violators  or  other  persons  are  expected  to 
Identify  themselves  either  by  uniform,  cre- 
dentials or  flashing  red  light  and  siren  on 
their  patrol  cars,  Clemmons  added. 

Black  Stopped  In  Other  CrriEs  Sat 
Deputies 

Amarillo,  Tex. — A  black  man  killed  in 
street  rioting  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  earlier 
this  week  and  three  others  arrested  there 
were  in  Amarillo  and  Canyon  Dec.  6.  Potter 
County  deputies  said  Wednesday. 

Capt.  Stony  Jackson  said  he  was  called 
to  West  Texas  State  University  at  Canyon 
that  evening  by  a  campus  security  guard 
who  reported  that  a  group  of  about  10  Black 
Muslims  were  handing  out  Nation  of  Islam 
literature  and  seeking  donations  in  the 
dormitories. 

Canyon  officers  said  they  called  in  Jack- 
son to  see  If  any  of  the  group  was  wanted 
by  the  authorities  in  the  Amarillo  area. 

"They  were  sharply  dressed  and  each  one 
looked  like  he  might  have  had  a  $100  suit," 
Jackson  said.  "They  were  clean-shaven,  with 
short  haircuts,  and  very  intelligent. 

Jackson  said  they  cooperated  with  him  in 
agreeing  to  leave  the  campus,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  Is  black  himself. 

Jackson  gave  their  names  as  Thomas  Da- 
vis, 25,  of  Chicago  (one  of  the  two  Negroes 
killed  at  Baton  Rouge);  Robert  J.  Barber, 
20,  of  Los  Angeles;  Warren  Hall,  25,  of  Phila- 
delphia; and  Rldgley  WUllams  Jr.,  25,  of 
Ada,  Okla. 

(From  the  Baton  Rouge  Morning  Advocate, 

Jan.  12,  1972] 

Major  Gunby  Speculates  Bullet  Meant  for 

Bauer 

The  bullet  which  broke  his  leg  could  have 
been  intended  for  Baton  Rouge  Police  Chief 
Eddie  O.  Bauer,  MaJ.  W.  L.  Gunby  speculated 
from  a  hospital  bed  Tuesday. 

Gunby,  a  23-year  veteran  of  the  force,  was 
one  of  the  first  police  officers  on  the  scene 
at  Monday's  gun  battle  on  North  Boulevard 
which  left  two  sheriff's  deputies  dead.  Several 
others  were  hospitalized. 

"All  the  stuff  was  spontaneous,"  the  officer 
said  during  an  interview. 

"When  what  I  took  to  be  .22s  started  firing, 
I  saw  one  of  these  guys  run  out  and  knock 
down  the  chief,"  he  said.  "The  shot  that  hit 
me  came  from  behind.  I  think  there's  a  good 
possibility,  of  course,  this  is  Just  a  guess, 
they  mlght've  been  trying  to  shoot  the  chief 
and  got  me." 

Pale  and  drawn,  one  arm  bandaged  above 
the  wrist,  the  back  of  his  head  shaved  and 
painted  with  antiseptic,  Gunby  gave  this  ac- 
count of  the  early  stages  of  the  Flareup: 

"The  chief  came  In  and  says  'Let's  go.  Buck, 
let's  go  out  there.'  So  we  drove  around  In 
back  there.  We  looked  around  and  were  walk- 
ing to  where  these  cars  were  blocking  the 
street.  MaJ.  (Jim)  Dumigan.  (Sheriff's  MaJ. 
Fred)  Sliman  and  them  were  already  trying 
to  get  the  wrecker  in  there. 
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"All  of  a  sudden.  I  heard  some  shots  fired 
and  all  hell  broke  loose,  brickbats  flying, 
what  have  you.  I  saw  the  chief  go  down  and 
tried  to  help  him  and  caught  a  brickbat  on 
the  back  of  my  head,  then  one  on  my  wrrlst. 

"As  I  was  getting  up,  I  felt  a  deep  pain  in 
my  leg  and  knew  It  was  broke.  I  thought — 
It's  been  hit  with  a  brickbat.  I  got  to  my 
car  and  somebody  drove  me  to  the  hospital. 

"I  never  did  see  any  guns  at  all.  I  was 
bleeding  and  my  leg  and  head  hurt  some- 
thing ...  I  Just  hear  a  bunch  of  gunshots. 
I  never  did  pull  mine.  Maybe  that  was  good 
I  mlght've  gotten  it  If  I  did. 

"I  went  through  two  wars  and  nine  inva- 
sions," Gunby  sighed.  "It's  the  first  time  I 
ever  got  shot. 

"I  sure  don't  like  it."  the  48-year-old 
policeman  added. 

[Prom  the  Covington    (La.).  St.  Tammany 
Parmer.  Jan.  13.  1972] 
What  is  the  Reason? 

What's  an  excuse  for  the  racial  war  in 
Baton  Rouge  Monday  that  kUled  four?  Maybe 
more. 

It  wasn't  a  "long  hot  summer"  In  a 
"ghetto." 

It  wasn't  an  orderly,  legally  designed  meet- 
ing of  blacks. 

So  apparently  It  was  proposed  for  Just 
what  It  accomplished.  Murder,  hate  and  fod- 
der for  TV  cameras. 

Who's  to  blame? 

Maybe  we  should  examine  a  national  police 
force  that  can  suppress  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
but  seems  to  do  little  about  the  Black  Mus- 
lims, Black  Panthers  and  other  radical  black 
groups. 

It's  time  law-abiding  blacks  and  whites 
alike  rise  up  In  unison  against  Inflammatory 
trouble-makers. 

Violent  death  knows  no  color. 

[Prom  the  Baton  Rouge  Morning  Advocate. 
Jan.   13.   1972] 

Blacks  Ask  Curfew  Ended;  Mayor  Says 
Cannot  Be  Done 
(  By  Bill  McMahon) 

"You're  going  to  have  to  take  my  word  for 
It.  I  had  to  take  law  enforcement  officials' 
words  for  it  that  what  we're  doing  Is  right," 
Mayor-President  Dumas  said  Wednesday 
afternoon  as  he  called  another  curfew,  this 
one  to  begin  at  10  p.m.  Wednesday. 

Curfews  were  called  at  5:30  p.m.  Monday 
and  at  9:30  p.m.  Tuesday  following  a  shoot- 
out on  North  Boulevard  Monday,  which  ended 
in  the  death  of  two  white  sheriff's  deputies 
and  two  black  men. 

The  fear  of  further  strife  led  by  individuals 
from  outside  Baton  Rouge  is  the  apparent 
reason  for  the  continued  curfew  and  use  of 
National  Guardsmen  and  state  policemen. 

Dumas  said  some  concern  that  disturb- 
ances from  people  In  the  Baton  Rouge 
community  may  occur. 

"In  any  community,  you  have  people  who 
will  Join  anybody."  he  said.  "We're  trying  to 
separate  the  usual  race  relations  problems 
that  we  have  from  any  outsiders." 

"Internal  strife  Is  going  on  in  the  Muslim 
sect,"  Dumas  said,  supporting  reports  that 
Black  Muslims  are  at  the  root  of  Baton 
Rouge's  continuing  guarded  stance  against 
civil  disruption. 

Asked  if  any  of  the  "outsiders"  are  still  In 
Baton  Rouge,  Dumas  said,  "I  can't  answer 
that."  He  said  documents  relating  to  Muslim 
involvement  were  in  the  hands  of  the  FBI. 

Also  asked  If  his  life  had  been  threatened, 
Dumas  replied  with  a  question,  "Why  do  you 
think  these  four  policemen  are  here?" 

Dumas  backgrounded  his  call  for  another 
curfew  and  continued  stationing  of  the 
National  Guard  by  saying  he  had  met  with 
black  leaders  at  about  11  a.m.  Wednesday. 
They  had  asked  the  curfew  be  lifted,  he  said. 
I  told  those  In  favor  of  lifting  the  curfew 
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that  If  possible  I  would  but  that  I  must  first 
talk  to  law  enforcement  people." 

"They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  the  curfew  be  kept  on."  he  said. 

The  curfew  decision  was  based  on  intel- 
ligence data,  he  said.  "They  (the  black  repre- 
sentatives) don't  know  what  we  know,"  he 
said. 

"I  know  it's  a  hard  thing  for  the  commu- 
nity. I  have  no  other  choice." 

Asked  about  the  situation  for  Thursday  or 
later,  Dumas  said,  "We're  going  to  play  it 
day  by  day  " 

Commenting  on  the  relative  peace  of  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  night,  Dumas  said  the  situ- 
ation of  the  last  two  days  is  due  to  the  people 
of  the  community  who  do  not  want  any 
trouble. 

Dumas  also  said  questions  by  some  that 
prisoners  and  those  arrested  for  curfew  vio- 
lations were  not  treated  right  were  being 
answered  by  having  an  Investigation  made  by 
deputy  coroners  Dr.  Louis  James  and  Dr. 
James  Bernard,  both  black. 

The  two  men  were  in  the  mayor-president's 
office  at  the  time  but  explained,  "we  have  not 
seen  the  prisoners  as  yet." 

CITES     DATA 

About  the  alleged  Black  Musims  who  were 
at  the  rally  Monday,  Dumas  said  he  had  In- 
formation they  came  from  Washington,  were 
spotted  In  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  were  to  have  left 
Tampa  for  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Dumas  said  he  wished  Tampa  authorities 
would  have  told  Baton  Rouge  authorities  the 
"Muslims"  were  coming  Baton  Rouge's  way. 

Dumas  said  U.S.  Atty.  Gerald  GalUnghouse 
of  New  Orleans  was  still  in  Baton  Rouge. 
Elmer  Litchfield  of  the  local  FBI  office  is  in 
charge  of  the  investigation  here,  Dumas  said. 

During  the  press  conference  the  mayor  said 
he  had  Information  two  participants  in  the 
melee  Monday  were  arrested  Wednesday  at- 
tempting to  board  a  plane  at  Ryan  Airport. 

The  mayor's  Information  was  incorrect. 
Four  black  men,  all  Baton  Rougeans,  were 
taken  into  custody  at  the  airport,  questioned 
and  released  Wednesday  afternoon. 

A  federal  agent  who  talked  to  the  men 
identified  the  four  as  local  Black  Muslims  and 
he  said  authorities  were  satisfied  none  of  the 
four  were  involved  in  the  Monday  incident. 

The  ruhior  about  the  airport  "arrests"  were 
one  of  many  unsubstantiated  rumors  which 
circulated  among  officials  during  the  day. 

[Prom  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)   States  Times, 

Jan.  13,  1972] 

Curfew  Is  Lifted  Here — Guard  Troops  Go 

Home — 18  Arrested  Last  Night 

(By  Bill  Bankston) 

Mayor-President  Dumas  today  lifted  the 
looal  curfew,  and  the  700  National  Guards- 
men sent  here  to  assist  police  authorities 
since  Monday  started  going  home. 

Baton  Rouge  emerged  from  another  cur- 
few-qulet  night  this  morning. 

Mayor-President  Dumas  made  his  no-cur- 
few announcement  after  meeting  with  rank- 
ing representatives  of  the  city  police,  sheriff's 
office,  state  police  and  the  National  Guard. 

Dumas  said  police  and  sheriff's  deputies 
would  still  be  on  beefed  up  patrol  and  backed 
up  by  state  troopers  for  as  long  as  authorities 
thought  there  might  be  any  recurrence  of 
the  violence  that  erupted  Monday  afternoon 
on  North  Boulevard. 

The  mayor  also  said  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  Impose  another  curfew  or  ask  for  the 
Guard's  return  If  the  situation  warranted  It. 

In  the  three  days  since  Monday's  con- 
frontation between  officers  and  a  group  of 
black  militants,  the  city  has  been  tense  but 
quiet. 

Each  night  the  curfew  was  moved  back  a 
little  later  and  the  city  appeared  to  return 
to  normal. 

Dumas  imposed  the  Monday  curfew  at 
5:30  p.m.,  about  four  hours  after  two  sheriff's 
deputies  and  two  black  militants  were  killed 
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In    an    outbreak    In    front    of    the    Temple 
Theater. 

Last  night  officers  arrested  18  persons  for 
violating  the  curfew  that  went  into  effect 
at  10  o'clock.  Many  of  those  arrested  were 
lone  motorists  and  In  a  number  of  the  ar- 
rests, traffic  violations  were  also  involved, 
police  reported. 

Of  the  18  arrested.  12  were  black  and  six 
were  white. 

Investigators  continue  to  attempt  to  piece 
together  the  exact  sequence  of  events  on 
North  Boulevard  on  Monday  and  to  filter 
fact  from  rumor  in  the  fiood  of  reports 
about  possible  further  trouble. 

Yesterday,  guardsmen  and  police  met  at 
least  three  buses  from  out  of  town  as  they 
arrived  downtown  after  rumors  that  they 
were  loaded  with  armed  blacks. 

All  the  passengers  appeared  to  be  ordi- 
nary citizens. 

Dlst.  Atty.  Sargent  Pitcher  said  investiga- 
tors are  still  looking  for  two  men  and  two 
women  believed  to  have  been  in  the  group 
of  about  16  militants  blamed  for  touching  off 
the  Temple  Theater  Incident  Monday  which 
killed  two  sheriff's  deputies  and  two  young 
blacks  and  Injured  31  other  persons. 

Mayor-President  Dumas  imposed  last 
night's  curfew  after  meetings  with  local 
black  leaders  and  police  authorities. 

He  said  that  the  black  representatives  had 
recommended  lifting  the  curfew  and  remov- 
ing the  National  Guard  but  that  intelligence 
Information  coming  in  to  police  headquarters 
made  authorities  feel  the  curfew  was  still 
necessary. 

"They  (the  black  representatives)  don't 
know  what  we  know,"  he  said. 

twenty-one  city  tour 
An  itinerary  found  In  a  hotel  room  oc- 
cupied by  one  of  the  militants  showed  the 
group  had  begun  a  21-city  tour  in  November, 
moving  down  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  New 
York  State  to  Florida,  then  across  the  Gulf 
Coast  to  Baton  Rouge.  Pitcher  indicated. 

Investigators  indicated  they  believe  two 
groups  of  the  traveling  militants  were  to 
meet  in  Baton  Rouge  late  last  week. 

Amarillo.  Tex.,  police  yesterday  re\-ealed 
that  one  of  the  blacks  killed  here  Monday 
and  three  of  those  arrested  after  the  outbreak 
had  been  in  Amarillo  en  Dec.  6. 

Yesterday,  officers  halted  four  young  black 
men  at  Ryan  Airport  where  they  were  pre- 
paring to  board  a  plane  for  Chicago. 

They  were  released,  however,  when  it  was 
determined  that  they  were  members  of  the 
local  Black  Muslim  organization  and  not 
connected  with  the  outside  group,  a  federal 
agent  indicated. 

NO  contact 

Local  Black  Muslims  said  that  the  outside 
group  had  not  even  contacted  them  since 
it  arrived  here  at  the  end  of  December. 

Elijah  Muhammad,  head  of  the  national 
Black  Muslim  organization,  said  from  his 
Chicago  headquarters  that  the  group  that 
came  into  Baton  Rouge  had  nothing  to  do 
with  his  organization. 

Local  authorities  are  apparently  beginning 
to  believe  that  they  were  members  of  a 
Muslim  splinter  group  that  Is  made  up  of 
members  or  former  members  of  the  "Fruits 
of  Islam,"  the  paramilitary  arm  of  the  Black 
Muslims. 

Pitcher  released  the  dates  and  cities  on  the 
Itinerary  found  in  the  hotel  room  here. 

In  chronological  order,  included  in  the  list 
were  Rochester,  Nov.  7;  Pittsburgh,  Nov.  8; 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  12-15.  Baltimore.  Nov.  15- 
17;  Washington,  Nov.  19-21;  Richmond.  Va., 
Nov.  22-25;  Norfolk.  Va..  Nov.  25-28;  Raleigh. 
N.C.,  Nov.  29-Dec.  2;  Charlotte,  N.C.,  Dec.  5; 
Atlanta.  Dec.  6-9;  Savannah.  Ga.,  Dec.  10-12: 
Jacksonville.  Fla..  Dec.  19-23;  Tampa.  Fla., 
Dec.  26;  Mobile.  Ala..  Jan.  3-4;  Jackson.  Miss.. 
Jan.  5-6;  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Jan.  7-8;  both 
squads  come  together  Jan.  7;  Houston,  Jan. 
10-13;  Phoenix,  Jan.  14-17. 
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Three  young  men  believed  to  be  members 
of  the  group  were  arrested  Dec.  30  for 
peddling  literature  without  a  permit. 

Pitcher  said  members  of  the  group  first 
took  rooms  at  the  Bellemont  Motor  Hotel  but 
left  after  being  contacted  by  police  Intelli- 
gence officers. 

They  then  apparently  moved  Into  the 
White  House  Inn,  Pitcher  said. 

The  group  rented  the  roof  garden  at  the 
Temple  Theater  and  are  believed  to  have 
held  several  meetings  there. 

Pitcher  said  Investigators  were  unsuccess- 
ful In  getting  Into  last  Friday's  meeting 
there. 

One  person  who  attended  the  Friday  night 
meeting  said  the  group  was  asked  who  they 
were. 

"TELL    TOU    ONCE" 

"All  right,  we're  going  to  tell  you  once. 
We're  Ood,"  the  witness  quoted  them. 

Some  local  blacks  also  report  that  mem- 
bers of  the  group  told  them.  "Come  here 
Monday  at  noon  and  we'll  show  you  some- 
thing you've  never  seen  before." 

Pitcher  said  members  of  the  group  were 
also  quoted  as  saying  they  had  come  to  Baton 
Rouge  to  take  over  and  return  the  city  "to 
the  black  people." 

Intelligence  reports  began  coming  Into 
police  headquarters  Monday  morning  that  a 
march  on  the  Municipal  Building  was 
planned  from  the  theater. 

Three  WBRZ-TV  newsmen  were  at  the 
scene  shortly  after  12:15  p.m. 

While  they  were  there  the  grey  Cadillac 
was  pulled  across  North  Boulevard  in  front 
of  the  theater,  blocking  the  street. 

Some  of  the  suited,  bow-tied  young  men 
got  on  top  of  the  car  and  addressed  the 
crowd. 

The  three  newsmen  started  to  leave  and 
were  attacked. 

CRmCALLT    Hl'RT 

Bob  Johnson  was  critically  injured 
Maurice  Cockerham  and  Henry  Baptlste 
managed  to  get  away  but  were  also  hurt. 
Cockerham.  who  was  later  hospitalized, 
called  police.  Baptlste  managed  to  go  back 
and  take  Johnson  to  the  hospital. 

Deputies  and  police  began  arriving. 

Some  high-ranking  police  officers  and 
deputies  walke«  up  to  the  young  blacks, 
telling  them   they  had  to  move  the  car. 

The  officers  were  attacked,  rocks  began  to 
fly.  nightsticks  t>egan  to  swing,  and  then  the 
shooting  started,  authorities  said. 

Officers  said  the  blacks  apparently  started 
shooting  first. 

Some  officers  and  witnesses  said  they  be- 
lieve it  is  possible  the  first  shots  were  22- 
callber  pistols  flred  from  the  crowds  on  the 
sidewalks. 

Police  Chief  Eddie  O.  Bauer  said  he  saw 
the  apparent  leader  of  the  group  pull  a  shot- 
gun from  the  trunk  of  the  car. 

Sheriff's  Capt.  J.  Bryan  Clemmons  said 
he  saw  one  of  the  Muslim  types  puU  a 
chrome-plated  revolver  from  his  coat. 

FIBED  CAS   SHELL 

Clemmons  said  he  shot  the  man  with  a 
tear-gas  shell.  The  officer  next  to  him  flred 
a  bullet  at  the  man,  Clemmons  said. 

Only  police  weapons  have  apparently  been 
recovered  and  at  least  one  wounded  officer's 
gun  is  still  missing. 

Some  officers  said  blacks  were  attempting 
to  take  away  their  service  revolvers. 

It  is  believed  that  at  least  two  officers  may 
have  been  shot  with  their  own  weapons  after 
they  were  taken  away. 

AmariUo  police  said  that  Thomas  Davis, 
25,  Chicago,  one  of  the  slain  blacks,  had 
been  in  Amarlllo  on  Dec.  6.  Also  in  Amartllo 
were  Robert  J.  Barber,  20,  Los  Angeles;  War- 
ren Hall,  25,  Philadelphia,  and  Ridgley  Wil- 
liams Jr.,  25,   Ada,  Okla.,  they  said. 

Barber.  Hall  and  Williams  are  among  the 
six  out-of-state  residents  booked  here  with 
murder  In  connection  with  the  Monday  in- 
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cldent.  Two  local  residents  were  also  booked 
with  murder,  Lawrence  Brooks,  25,  of  727 
N.  Goodwin  St.,  and  Raymond  Eames,  21,  of 
324  N.  24th  St. 

Police  have  identified  the  second  black 
killed  in  the  Incident  as  Samuel  Upton,  29, 
of  2136  Griffon,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

[Prom  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State  Times, 

Jan.  14,  19721 
Two  Violence   Victims  Were  Not  in  Area 

Two  of  the  men  Injured  during  Monday's 
outbreak  of  violence  on  North  Boulevard 
weren't  In  the  Immediate  area  of  the  con- 
frontation and  apparently  weren't  aware  of 
what  was  happening  In  front  of  the  Temple 
Theater. 

Reddlck  Stevens,  52,  of  2835  Jasmine,  who 
was  beaten  and  who  has  his  throat  slashed, 
was  working  in  a  church  on  13th  Street 
around  the  corner  from  the  Incident. 

Joseph  Accardo.  55,  Hessmer,  who  was  se- 
verely beaten,  was  around  the  corner  on 
14th  Street,  waiting  to  deliver  a  truck  load 
of  cabbage  to  the  Capitol  Tomato  Company. 

Both  remain  in  satisfactory  condition  at 
Baton  Rouge  General  Hospital  today. 

Stevens,  a  con.struction  supervisor,  was  at- 
tacked when  he  stepped  out  of  the  church 
to  get  a  tool  from  his  automobile.  He  had 
been  working  alone  in  the  building  all  morn- 
ing. 

Stevens  didn't  even  see  who  attacked  him, 
police  said. 

A  deacon  from  the  church  came  up  and 
found  Stevens  lying  on  the  sidewalk,  they 
said. 

Accardo.  a  farmer,  parked  his  truck  on  the 
street  and  was  waiting  for  the  tomato  com- 
pany, which  had  closed  for  the  lunch  hour, 
to  open  up,  police  said. 

He  had  driven  up  14th  from  Government 
Street. 

Police  said  Accardo  became  apprehensive 
about  a  car  that  had  stopped  behind  and 
to  the  side  of  his  truck  and  got  out  to  walk 
over  to  the  company  to  ask  to  be  let  Inside. 

Accardo  was  tapped  on  the  shoulder  and 
was  struck  in  the  face  when  he  turned 
around.  Then  at  least  two  men  began  beat- 
ing him,  police  said.  He  was  not  robbed. 

(From  the  Baton  Rouge  Morning  Advocate, 

Jan.  14.  1972] 
Law  Officials  Blast  Claim  or  Negligence 
(By  Bob  Anderson) 
Law  officials  say  complaints  that  they  were 
not  on  the  Job  Monday  morning  when  trouble 
began  to  rumble  on  North  BoiUevard  are 
untrue. 

They  say  plainclothesmen  were  In  the  area 
and  unmarked  cars  were  patrolling  It.  One 
police  official  puts  part  of  the  blame  on  white 
newsmen  who  went  to  the  scene  unprotected. 

Violence  began  to  develop  about  12:35  p.m. 
when  a  crowd  gathered  in  the  street  turned 
on  three  WBRZ-TV  newsmen,  beating  one  to 
the  edge  of  death  and  dealing  Injuries  re- 
quiring hospitalization  to  another.  The  vio- 
lence climaxed  some  15  minutes  later  when 
city  police  and  sheriff's  deputies  entered  the 
scene  and  tried  to  move  cars  which  had  been 
used  to  form  a  barricade  of  the  street.  Sec- 
onds later  two  deputies  and  two  blacks  were 
dead. 

One  of  the  strongest  critics  of  the  law 
enforcement  actions  Is  WBRZ  newsman 
Maurice  Cockerham,  one  of  those  Injured  In 
the  initial  fracas.  He  termed  them  "111  pre- 
pared, uninformed  and  ill  equipped." 

spots   SmJATION 

Cockerham  says  he  spotted  the  situation 
on  North  Boulevard  before  noon.  He  says  he 
surveyed  it  and  returned  to  the  television 
station  where  he  called  police  at  12:15  p.m. 
and  told  them  what  he  had  seen. 

"They  said  they  didn't  know  a  thing  about 
It  and  would  send  a  car  out,"  said  Cocker- 
ham. "They  told  two  lies  at  oncel" 
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Cockerham  said  that  he  and  fellow  news- 
man Bob  Johnson  then  returned  to  the  site 
of  the  disturbance,  where  they  met  a  third 
WBRZ  newsman  Henry  Baptlste.  He  said 
there  were  no  uniformed  police  officers 
around  that  he  did  not  recognize  any  plain- 
clothesmen In  the  crowd. 

He  says  the  three  went  Into  a  local  estab- 
lishment to  find  out  from  the  owner  what 
was  going  on.  WhUe  they  were  In  the  estab- 
lishment, Cockerham  says,  a  gray  Cadillac 
was  pulled  across  the  street  and  one  of  the 
"Black  Muslims"  climbed  on  top  of  it  and 
began  shouting  to  the  crowd. 

He  said  that  they  then  went  outside  to 
hear,  but  when  the  speaker  started  talking 
about  giving  the  city  back  to  the  blacks  and 
killing  whites  they  decided  to  go.  Cockerham 
said  that  this  was  between  12:30  and  12  35 
and  still  no  police  had  shown  up. 

CROWD   CONVERGES 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  crowd  con- 
verged on  them  and  Johnson  was  severely 
beaten. 

City  police  do  acknowledge  receiving  a  call 
from  Cockerham  but  say  that  It  was  not  a 
call  for  assistance.  They  say  at  that  point 
they  did  not  see  a  necessity  for  sending  uni- 
formed men  Into  the  area  and  possibly  pro- 
voking an  Incident.  They  say  that  they  did 
have  plainclothesmen  keeping  the  pulse  of 
the  crowd  near  the  scene. 

Another  critic  of  police  actions  on  Mon- 
day morning  is  Averill  Aucoin,  proprietor 
of  Owl  Drug  Store  located  at  the  scene  of 
the  incidents. 

He  says  that  the  first  hint  he  had  of  the 
Impending  violence  came  shortly  after  lo 
a.m.  when  a  customer  came  in  and  wanted 
to  know  what  was  happening  across  the 
street.  He  said  he  looked  outside  and  saw  a 
crowd  milling  In  the  street.  Including  the 
blacks  wearing  suits  and  bow  ties,  who  were 
later  identified  as  the  leaders  of  the  group. 
A  few  minutes  later  teen-agers  began 
coming  In  and  breaking  Items,  throwing 
things  on  the  floor  and  taking  soft  drinks 
out  of  the  box.  he  said.  When  they  went  out 
he  says  he  called  the  city  police,  who  told 
him  they  would  send  a  oar  over  to  investi- 
gate. 

Shortly  the  teenagers  came  back  in  and 
repeated  their  earlier  actions,  says  Aucoin 
and  this  time  tried  to  get  into  the  cash  regis- 
ter. ^ 

They  couldn't  get  it  open  and  began 
threatening  to  kill  him  and  his  customers 
II  he  did  not  open  It.  Aucoin  says.  Aucoin 
says  he  refused  and  after  more  breaking  and 
scattering  the  youths  went  back  outside. 

LOCKS  DOOR 

At  this  point  Ancoln  says  he  started  to  call 
the  police  again  but  decided  they  would  be 
there  In  Just  a  moment  and  did  not.  He 
locked  the  door.  Instead,  In  hopes  of  keep- 
ing the  youths  out. 

The  lock  did  little  good,  he  says,  because 
when  the  youths  decided  they  wanted  to 
come  back  In  they  simply  Jimmied  It  open 
and  came  in  again,  with  more  breaking  and 
threats.  He  said  he  had  begun  fearing  for  his 
life  and  called  police  a  second  time  and 
"tried  to  Impress  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion upon  them." 

He  said  It  was  around  noon  and  the  youths 
had  come  In  and  gone  out  several  more  times 
by  the  time  two  plainclothesmen  came  and 
escorted  him  to  his  car.  He  said  he  had  no 
Idea  of  how  long  the  ordeal  went  on,  indicat- 
ing that  it  may  have  been  20  minutes  or  half 
an  hour  between  the  time  of  his  first  call  and 
the  time  the  detectives  came. 

Fred  Williams,  manager  of  the  Temple 
Theater  across  the  street,  said  that  the  two 
detectives  were  the  only  police  officers  that 
he  saw  from  the  time  he  came  to  work  at 
11  a.m  until  the  fatal  confrontation. 

Capt.  LeRoy  Watson,  head  of  City  Po- 
lice's InteUlgence  Division,  says  that  there 
was  a  good  reason  for  no  one  seeing  police 
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officers  in  the  area.  Watson  said  that  the 
vicinity  was  being  watched  by  undercover 
agents  and  that  uniformed  officers  were  kept 
away  for  fear  of  provoking  an  incident. 

Police  Information  was  that  the  group  was 
getting  ready  to  march  down  the  street  to 
the  mayor's  office  to  give  complaints  to 
Mayor-President  Dumas,  and  that  no  major 
problem  was  expected  to  rise  out  of  the 
rumbling  on  North  Boulevard. 

He  says  the  incident  was  provoked  by  the 
presence  of  the  white  newsmen. 

His  men  did  not  move  In  immediately  to 
help  the  newsmen  when  they  were  at- 
tacked, he  said,  because  his  men  could  not 
see  the  Incident  from  their  positions  further 
down  the  street. 

The  chief  photographer  for  the  Morning 
Advocate  and  State  Times,  John  Boss,  who 
said  it  was  made  apparent  that  he  was  not 
welcomed  In  the  area  when  one  of  the 
blacks  In  a  bow  tie  told  him  that  he  prob- 
ably wouldn't  be  getting  out  of  the  place 
alive,  said  that  when  he  moved  further  down 
the  street  (about  four  or  five  blocks)  that 
he  saw  two  plainclothesmen  that  he  knew 
who  had  a  camera  set  up  and  were  ob- 
serving with  binoculars. 

Police  Chief  Eddie  Bauer  said  that  he 
found  Cockerham's  statements  about  no  po- 
lice being  in  the  area  "hard  to  believe."  He 
said  that  he  could  not  give  any  specific 
information  on  the  complaints  or  on  where 
he  had  his  men  stationed  until  after  he  had 
reviewed  every  tepe  and  every  report. 

Major  Fred  SUman,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  sheriff's  office  Monday  morning,  said 
from  his  hospital  bed  Thxirsday  that  he  had 
no  way  of  knowing  that  a  violence  situa- 
tion was  brewing  In  the  area. 

He  says  he  got  his  first  notice  of  a  prob- 
lem around  10  a.m.  and  sent  in  a  black 
undercover  man  to  keep  him  posted. 

TALKING    BAD 

After  calling  m  several  times  with  reports 
that  nothing  major  was  happening  the  un- 
dercover man  called  about  16  minutes  be- 
fore the  newsmen  were  attacked  and  said 
that  some  of  the  black  leaders  were  starting 
to  "talk  bad,"  saying  things  like  they  were 
going  to  take  over  the  city  and  give  it  back 
to  the  blacks,  he  said. 

At  that  time,  SUman  says  he  gave  orders 
for  his  morning  shift  to  remain  on  duty  even 
after  the  afternoon  shift  came  on.  and  he 
began  getting  his  equipment  lined  up. 

About  15  minutes  later  the  undercover 
agent  called  again,  he  says,  this  time  saying 
that  Bob  Johnson  had  been  beaten  nearly  to 
death. 

Sllman  says  that  he  immediately  ordered 
an  ambulance  to  be  sent  to  the  area,  grabbed 
equipment  and  the  three  men  he  had  avaU- 
able  and  headed  for  the  area. 

He  says  he  was  there  within  five  or  six 
minutes  after  the  Incident  occurred. 

Sllman  is  still  in  Baton  Rouge  General 
Hospital  from  Injuries  he  suffered  In  the 
ensuing  moments. 

Aucoin  feels  that  the  police  did  a  poor  lob 
of  patroUng  the  area  the  following  day  as 
well.  He  says  that  "there  may  have  been  a 
couple  of  cars  that  passed  through,  but  no 
real  patrols." 

Aucoin  says  he  closed  his  story  early  because 
youths  on  the  streets  were  drinking  wine, 
shouting  obscenities  and  throwing  things  at 
passing  motorists,  and  that  one  tried  to  Jam 
his  way  into  the  store,  but  he  shoved  him 
out. 

He  says  he  called  the  police  again,  but  no 
one  came. 

BLAMES  DECISION   MAKEBS 

Cockerham  believes  that  officers  have  done 
a  poor  Job  throughout  the  entire  ordeal  He 
blames  the  problems  he  sees  on  "the  decision 
makers  and  not  the  rank  and  file  offlcera." 

He  says  the  officers  had  not  done  their 
homework  on  the  typical  actions  of  the  group 
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it  was  confronting.  He  says  that  they  should 
not  have  expected  a  show  of  force  to  make 
the  "Muslims"  back  down. 

He  believes  the  policemen  walked  Into  a 
trap -and  were  Ul  prepared  and  says  "the  fact 
that  some  policemen  were  shot  with  their 
own  guns"  is  indicative  of  this. 

Other  newsmen  such  as  Al  Crouch,  also 
of  WBRZ.  have  commended  officers  on  the 
scene  for  their  actions.  Crouch  has  described 
the  "restraint"  that  policemen  used  as  mirac- 
ulous." 

Many  of  the  rank  and  file  police  officers 
have  termed  Cockerham's  charges  "lies"  and 
say  that  he  Is  only  trying  to  make  a  big  story 
for  his  television  station. 

[From  the  Baton  Rouge  Morning  Advocate 
Jan.  14.  1972] 

Black  Sats  Muslims  Met  by  Disbelief 
(By  Gerald  Moses) 

The  out-of-town  group  of  Black  Muslims 
Involved  In  Monday's  violence  on  North 
Boulevard  which  left  four  dead  were  greeted 
with  disbelief  when  they  staged  their  first 
meeting  Jan.  7. 

Prank  B.  MUllcan,  a  black  businessman 
and  a  Republican  candidate  for  the  Senate 
In  the  15th  District,  said  he  attended  the 
Friday  night  meeting,  after  handbUls  ad- 
vertUed  the  meeting  were  distributed  In  his 
neighborhood. 

"No  one  took  them  seriously,"  MllUcan 
said. 

"One  of  them  said  they  were  here  to  de- 
liver the  city  back  to  the  black  people,  and 
we  answered,  'We  never  lost  it.' 

"They  wouldn't  say  how  they  planned  to 
do  this,  but  told  us.  If  you  want  to  see  It, 
come  out  at  12  o'clock  Monday." 

MllUcan  said  Baton  Rouge  blacks  attend- 
ing the  meeting  said  they  did  not  intend  to 
follow  anyone  blindly,  but  the  Muslims  re- 
peatedly told  them,  "We're  going  to  do  it 
we're  going  to  do  It." 

MUllcan,  a  21-year  Air  Force  veteran,  said 
he  made  a  practice  of  keeping  abreast  of  local 
affairs,  "and  when  someone  starts  putting 
out  handbills  about  a  meeting  for  us  I'm 
going,"  he  said. 

all  searched 

At  the  Temple  building  where  the  Friday 
night  meeting  was  held.  MUllcan  said  all 
persons  attending  the  meeting  were  searched, 
and  then  escorted  to  a  seat. 

"There  weren't  any  of  the  really  local  peo- 
ple there  that  I  knew,"  MUllcan  said,  adding 
that  he  saw  "a  few  youngsters  lUte  you  see 
on  the  streets." 

MUllcan  said  one  reference  was  made  at 
the  meeting  to  a  proposal  to  "close  the 
schools  down  and  bring  the  kids  down,"  but 
said  no  detaUed  plans  about  this  were 
discussed. 

The  meeting,  MUllcan  said,  was  recorded 
by  a  tape  recorder  operated  by  one  of  the 
Muslims,  who,  he  said,  "Identified  themselves 
only  by  'Exes.'  "  He  said  the  group  did  not 
solicit  the  audience  for  money,  and  that 
their  leader  told  them  they  did  not  believe 
in  violence. 

TALKS    FREELY 

MUllcan  first  talked  about  his  attendance 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Baton  Rouge  Jaycees 
Wednesday  night,  and  talked  about  it  Thurs- 
day "There  was  nothing  secret  about  It,"  he 
said. 

He  told  the  Jaycees  that  when  one  of  the 
Muslims  told  them  they  intended  to  return 
Baton  Rouge  to  the  blacks.  "We  told  this 
gentleman  that  we  never  lost  It,  and  that  we 
owned  most  of  It  anyway,  because  most  of 
whites  have  moved  to  the  suburbs." 

After  the  initial  statement  about  the  alms 
of  the  Muslims,  MUllcan  said  the  meeting 
broke  up  into  small  groups  and  finally 
disbanded. 

He  said  he  saw  "a  captain  and  a  lieutenant 
of  the  local  Muslim  group  meet  with  one  of 
the  group  staging  the  meeting.  The  captain 
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said,  'I  know  you,  you're  from  California'." 
But  MUllcan  said  the  local  Muslims  did  not 
participate  in  the  meeting. 

[Prom  the  Baton  Rouge  State-Times.  Jan 

14.  1972] 
Reasons  fob  Monday's  Violence  Are  Stux 
Sought 
Four  days  have  passed  since  four  persons 
were  kUled  In  violence  on  North  Boulevard. 
Local,  state  and  federal  authorlUes  have 
sought  answers  since  Monday.  Three  national 
television  networks,  national  press  and  local 
newsmen  have  researched  the  Incident. 

Yet,  few  answers  are  known.  In  fact,  there 
are  more  questions  than  ever. 

No  one  seems  to  know  why  the  men,  iden- 
tified as  Black  Muslims,  came  to  Baton 
Rouge,  or  why  they  chose  Baton  Rouge,  or 
what  actually  happened  Monday  noon. 

Some  eyewitnesses  say  the  men  had  weap- 
ons, some  say  they  were  unarmed. 

Dist.  Atty.  Sargent  Pitcher  has  released 
what  has  been  described  as  an  itinerary  of 
two  musUm  squads,  and  it  showed  the  groups 
were  to  meet  in  Baton  Rouge  Jan.  7. 

Yet,  reports  indicate  Muslims  were  in  Bat- 
on Rouge  by  New  Year's  Eve  when  three  were 
arrested  for  soliciting  without  a  license. 

Authorities  in  other  areas  of  the  country 
have  reported  presence  of  Black  Muslims  in 
their  cities.  Members  of  the  group  were 
spotted  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  West  Texas  before 
they  were  reported  In  Baton  Rouge.  It  is  not 
known  whether  these  were  the  same  indlrid- 
uals  that  ended  up  In  the  capital  city. 

The  date  on  the  itinerary,  Jan.  7,  was  sig- 
nificant. For  the  group,  according  to  a  local 
businessman,  held  a  meeting  that  Friday 
night  at  which  at  least  one  of  them  used  the 
saying,  "We  are  here  to  deliver  Baton  Rouge 
back  to  the  black  people." 

That  saying  pops  up  frequently.  Frank  B. 
MlUlcan,  who  attended  that  first  meeting 
after  handbills  were  distributed  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods, said  "no  one  took  them  seriously." 
He  said  the  meeting  was  at  the  Temple 
BuUdlng,  the  scene  of  Monday's  violence,  and 
that  there  weren't  "any  of  the  really  local 
people  there  that  I  know."  One  suggestion 
at  the  meeting  was  to  "close  the  schools  down 
and  bring  the  kids  down." 

PROMISED      something      DRAMATIC 

One  account  of  the  Friday  meeting  says 
they  told  the  audience  to  show  up  Monday 
and  promised  something  dramatic  would 
happen. 

After  Friday  night,  nothing  apparently 
happened  untU  Monday.  That  morning,  there 
was  a  disttirbance  at  one  of  the  local  junior 
high  schools.  Some  persons  have  tried  to 
draw  a  connection  between  that  event  and 
the  noon  violence,  but  nothing  has  ever  been 
proved. 

Then  came  Monday  noon.  Even  with  aU  the 
news  media  coverage,  there  Is  still  confusion. 
A  crowd  did  materialize,  the  men  blocked  the 
street,  the  newsmen  were  beaten  (one  very 
critlcaUy),  the  police  did  come,  officers  were 
attacked,  and  the  shooUng  did  start  with 
four  deaths  resulting. 

Local  authorities,  by  reconstructing  events 
from  eyewitnesses  and  viewing  films  and 
slides,  have  said  the  first  shot  was  fired  bv  a 
black. 

After  the  shooting,  which  lasted  only  a 
minute,  there  was  apparently  total  chaos. 
Several  weapons  disappeared.  At  least  one  po- 
liceman and  one  demonstrator  were  dead,  and 
two  others  were  dying. 

Black  participants  who  were  arrested  have 
not  added  to  the  clearing  up  of  confusion. 
They  refuse  to  talk. 

Local  police,  sheriff's  deputies,  state  police 
and  federal  investigators  continue  to  piece 
together  facts.  There  Is  a  possibility  of  a  con- 
gressional hearing  on  the  Black  Muslim 
movement  with  special  emphasis  on  their  ac- 
tivities in  Baton  Rouge.  Local  and  national 
news  media  continues  its  investigation. 

Perhaps  one  day  the  pieces  will  fit  together. 
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I  Prom  the  Baton  Rouge  State-Times,  Jan.  14, 
1972) 

PoucE  Keep  Vigil:   Baton  Rouge  Remains 

Quiet  After  Guardsmen  Exit  Citt 

(By  BlU  Bankston) 

Baton  Rouge  remained  quiet  this  morning 
without  the  presence  of  the  National  Guard 
and  after  a  calm,  curfewless  night. 
'  Mayor-President  Dumas  yesterday  called 
off  the  curfew  which  had  been  In  effect  since 
Mondays  violence  that  killed  two  sheriff's 
deputies  and  two  young  blacks  on  North 
Boulevard. 

The  700  National  Guardsmen  left  town  yes- 
terday afternoon,  but  police  and  sheriff's 
deputies  remained  on  12-hour  shifts  and  were 
backed  up  by  a  force  of  state  police. 

Dumas  and  Police  Chief  Eddie  O.  Bauer 
said  any  sign  of  violence  will  be  met  with 
heavily  armed  force  and  continued  their 
warning  to  outside  dissidents  to  stay  away. 

SCHOOLS    CLOSED 

Schools  were  not  in  session  today.  The 
school  board  yesterday  announced  there 
would  be  no  classes  today  at  public  schools 
because  of  tension  in  the  city  and  parish. 

Private  and  parochial  schools  then  also 
announced  closures  for  today. 

Coinciding  with  the  tension  this  week, 
four  teachers  have  been  attacked  at  Capitol 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools.  There  was  a 
disturbance  at  McKlnley  Junior  High  School 
on  Monday  prior  to  the  North  Boulevard  in- 
cident and  there  was  a  walkout  of  about  35 
students  at  Tara  High  School. 

Authorities  said  they  could  find  no  direct 
link  with  the  troubles  at  the  schools  and  the 
North  Boulevard  Incident. 

Rumors  of  more  trouble  and  of  out-of-state 
militants  headed  for  Baton  Rouge  have  swept 
the  city  repeatedly  since  Monday's  Incident. 

RUMOR    CHECK    CENTER 

Volunteers  are  now  manning  a  rumor 
verification  center  and  may  be  called  at 
342-7716.  The  center  was  set  up  to  help  dis- 
pel rumors  as  part  of  the  overall  effort  to 
keep  the  city  calm. 

■Were  1.000  per  cent  better  organized 
than  we  were  before  this  thing  happened," 
Dumas  said  yesterday.  "Those  who  think 
they  can  come  here  to  start  trouble  will  be 
met  with  all  the  force  they  want." 

•Economic  and  psychological"  reasons 
were  part  of  the  decision  to  end  the  curfew 
and  send  the  National  Guard  home,  he  said. 

The  mayor  praised  the  community  for  the 
"wonderful  support"  authorities  received 
during  the  three  days  of  curfew. 

JOHNSON  UNCHANGED 

Bob  Johnson,  a  WBRZ-TV  newsman  who 
was  beaten  on  North  Boulevard  before  police 
arrived,  was  still  in  "very  critical"  condi- 
tion today  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  Hospital. 

Lonnle  X,  or  Larry  Mobley.  who  was  shot 
In  the  confrontation  with  officers,  was  re- 
ported In  poor  condition  at  Earl  K.  Lone 
Hospital. 

Police  Sgt.  Abrailv  Hoover,  who  was  shot, 
was  in  serious  condlnon  at  Our  Lady  of  the 
Lake. 

Besides  Lonnle  X,  five  blacks  remain  hos- 
pitalized at  Earl  K.  Long.  They  are  James 
Barlow,  good;  Keith  Muhhammad,  good;  Mil- 
ton LeDuff.  good:  Ronald  Crawford,  fair,  and 
John  Devlne.  fair. 

Police  Maj.  w.  L.  ounby  ana  snerlfl's  Ma], 

Pred  Sllman  are  reported  In  good  condition 
Deputy  Kenneth  Savlgnol  Is  reported  In  sat- 
isfactory condition. 

OTHER  MEN 

Two  men  who  were  attacked  while  in  the 
area  of  the  confrontation  are  reported  In 
satisfactory  condition.  They  are  Reddlck  Ste- 
vens. 52.  of  2835  Jasmine,  and  Joseph  Ac- 
cardo,  55.  Hessmer. 

Investigators  from  the  police  department, 
the  sheriff's  office  and  the  FBI  are  still  piec- 
ing together  information  to  determine  ex- 
actly what  happened  Monday  In  front  of 
the  Temple  Theater. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Eight  men  have  been  booked  with  murder 
and  inciting  to  riot.  And  authorities  Indi- 
cate the  six  blacks  still  hospitalized  probably 
will  also  be  charged. 

PITCHER    vow 

Dlst.  Atty.  Sargent  Pitcher  said  the  eight  in 
Jail  will  be  brought  to  court  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  said  he  hoped  to  take  the  cases  be- 
fore the  grand  Jury  within  about  10  days. 

The  Public  Defender  Office  is  representing 
seven  of  the  eight  booked. 

The  eight  accused  of  the  murders  of  two 
deputies  slain  in  the  gun  battle  are  identi- 
fied as  Lawrence  Brooks,  25,  of  Baton  Rouge, 
Robert  Barber,  20.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  David 
McKinney,  20.  Toussalnt  L'Ouverture.  21, 
Clennon  Brown.  25,  all  of  Chicago,  Warren 
Hall,  25,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Ramon  Eames,  21, 
of  324  N.  24th  St.,  Baton  Rouge  and  Ridgley 
Williams  Jr.,  who  refused  to  give  an  age  and 
address. 

All  but  Eames  are  being  represented  by  the 
Public  Defender's  Office.  Eames  is  represented 
by  his  brother.  Robert  Eames,  a  local  attor- 
ney. 

WANTS    PROMPT    HEARING 

Gonzales  said  his  office  wants  a  prompt 
hearing  so  he  might  plan  defense  strategy. 

He  said,  "They  may  say  some  were  Involved 
In  one  killing  and  some  were  Involved  in  an- 
other. They  may  say  this  was  a  conspiracy 
and  they  were  all  Involved  in  them  all.  The 
grand  Jury  will  decide." 

Law  authorities  continue  to  support  the 
contention  that  the  band  of  bow-tied  men  on 
North  Boulevard  Monday  was  a  group  of 
Black  Muslims,  possibly  a  splinter  or  rene- 
gade group,  who  came  here  to  foment  trouble 
and  were  prepared  to  fight  lawmen. 

As  a  part  of  the  investigation.  Dlst.  Atty. 
Pitcher  has  written  district  attorneys  around 
the  country  for  any  information  they  may  be 
able  to  obtain  on  the  Muslims'  visit  to  their 
cities. 

The  list  of  cities  came  from  an  itinerary  of 
one  of  the  two  squads  of  Muslims  who  are 
believed  to  have  met  in  Baton  Rouge  on 
Jan.  7.  The  itinerary  was  found  in  the  search 
of  rooms  some  of  the  arrested  had  rented 
at  the  White  House  Inn.  The  search  of  seven 
rooms  yielded  personal  clothing  and  Muslim 
literature.  Pitcher  said. 

The  district  attorney  said  he  has  confirmed 
that  the  Muslims  were  in  Miami,  Fla.  and 
Savannah,  Ga.  on  the  dates  the  itinerary 
listed,  but  detailed  reports  on  their  activities 
in  those  cities  is  to  be  mailed  to  him. 

U.S.  Rep.  John  Rarick  said  he  was  asking 
for  a  Congressional  probe  of  the  Black  Mus- 
lims, which  he  said  has  never  been  investi- 
gated by  Congress. 

Rarick,  of  St.  Pranclsvllle,  said  he  has 
asked  the  chairman  of  the  House  Internal 
Security  Conrunlttee  for  an  Investigation  of 
the  organization. 
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The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  meanwhile,  an- 
nounced it  plans  to  conduct  an  unofficial 
public  "Inquiry"  into  the  shootings. 

Dr.  D'Orsay  Bryant,  president  of  the  Baton 
Rouge  NAACP  chapter,  said  the  hearing 
would  be  patterned  after  an  inquiry  con- 
ducted by  the  Memphis  NAACP  last  year 
after  the  alleged  beating  death  of  a  young 
black  by  police. 

Bryant  said  he  was  in  the  process  of  talk- 
ing to  men  who  conducted  the  Memphis 
hearings,  collecting  witnesses  and  deciding 
on  a  format  for  the  hearing.  He  said  he 
hoped  to  start  the  hearing  next  week. 

"The  puurpose  of  the  hearing  will  be  to 
tell  the  story  as  it  actually  was,"  Bryant 
said. 

LouUlana  NAACP  President  Emmltt  Doug- 
las said  the  inquiry  was  fully  sanctioned  by 
the  state  organization  and  was  designed  to 
get  to  the  truth. 

Sheriff's  deputies  Ralph  Hancock  and  De- 
Wayne  Wilder  and  two  black  men,  Thomas 
Davis,  25,  of  Chicago  and  Samuel  Upton,  29, 
of  Vallejo,  Calif.,  died  in  a  volley  of  gunfire 
that  erupted  as  police  confronted  a  line  of 
alleged  Black  Muslims  strung  out  across  the 
1300  block  of  North  Boulevard. 

More  than  30  persons  were  injured,  includ- 
ing WBRZ-TV  newsman  Bob  Johnson,  who 
was  beaten  by  a  group  of  blacks  before  the 
gun  battle  started.  Johnson  suffered  severe 
head  injuries  and  remained  in  critical  con- 
dition Friday  night  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake 
Hospital. 

In  Chicago  Friday,  Black  Muslim  leader 
Elijah  Muhammad  said  he  doubted  that  the 
blacks  involved  in  the  shootout  were  mem- 
bers of  his  organization. 

■I  do  not  deny  that  the  people  in  Baton 
Rouge  were  Black  Muslims,"  Muhammad 
said.  "All  I  know  is  that  their  names  were 
not  found  in  our  registry." 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  6th  District  Rep. 
John  R.  Rarick  called  for  an  investigation  of 
the  shootings  and  blasted  federal  authori- 
ties for  "serious  laxity"  in  handling  of  the 
Muslims. 

In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Richard  H.  Ichord 
of  the  House  Internal  Security  Commltte, 
Rarick  said  that  "somewhere  there  has  been 
a  serious  laxity  in  federal  law  enforcement 
and  a  breakdown  in  communications  be- 
tween federal  officials  and  the  local  law  en- 
forcement officials." 

Rarick  said  the  Incident  "has  been 
shrugged  off  by  the  national  news  media  as 
simply  being  provoked  by  a  bunch  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Chicago  dissenters  to  the  present 
ruler  of  the  Muslim  movement." 

SEES    DEEPER    MOTIVES 


[Prom    the    Baton    Rouge     (La.)     Morning 

Advocate.  Jan.  15.  1972) 

Probes  Intensify  as  Calm  Retthins 

(By  Art  Adams) 

Investigations,  both  official  and  unofficial 

were  getting  into  high  gear  Friday  as  Baton 

Rouge  slowly  recovered  from  the  shock  of 

last     Monday's     violence     that     killed     two 

sheriff's    deputies   and    two    young   blacks   on 

Nortn  Boulevard, 

The  city  was  calm  Friday  night,  the  sec- 
ond night  Without  a  curfew  and  without  the 
700  National  Guardsmen  sent  to  keep  order 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  fatal  confrontation. 

The  district  attorney's  ofBce  FWday  be- 
came the  coordinating  agency  for  aU  the 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  involved  In 
Invesrtigating  the  incident,  including  the  city 
police,  sheriff's  office  and  state  {x>Ilce. 

federal  probe  underway 
Federal  authorities  were  conducting  their 
own   investigation.   FBI   agents  Friday   were 
taking  statements  from  police  and  sheriff's 
deputies  directly  Involved  In  the  Incident. 


But.  he  said,  "Undeveloped  evidence  sug- 
gests deper  motives." 

"^Evidence  exists,"  he  said,  "which  indi- 
cates that  some  Muslims  have  been  allowed 
to  tour  by  caravan  across  state  lines  and  by 
use  of  Intimidation  raise  money  and  con- 
duct membership  drives  without  any  Inter- 
ference from  the  U.S.  Justice  Department." 

"The  seriousness  of  such  integration  into 
the  Baton  Rouge  community  was  not  made 
available  to  the  local  law  enforcement  peo- 
ple by  federal  authorities,"  Rarick  said. 

Twenty    persons    were    arrested    following 

the  gun  battle.  Eight  of  those  arrestefl  were 

charged  with  murder. 

A  ninth  person  was  Jailed  Friday  upon  his 
release  from  Earl  K.  Long  Hospital.  James 
Barlow.  21,  Chicago,  was  booked  with  mur- 
der, disturbing  the  peace  and  inciting  to  riot. 

The  eight  blacks  originally  booked  with 
murder  agreed  Friday  to  employ  three  local 
black  lawyers  to  defend  them. 

The  public  defender's  office  filed  a  motion 
for  a  preliminary  hearing  of  the  case,  to  be 
held  next  Thursday  before  Dist.  Judge  Don- 
ovan Parker. 

The  eight  suspects  are  Raymond  Eames,  21, 
and  Lawrence  Brooks,  25.  both  of  Baton 
Rouge;     David     McKinney,     22,     Toussalnt 


L'Ouverture,  21,  and  Clennon  Brown,  25,  all 
of  Chicago;  Robert  J.  Barber,  20,  of  Los  An- 
geles; Warren  Hall,  25,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Ridgley  Williams,  25,  of  Vallejo,  Calif. 

One  of  the  lawyers  who  will  represent  the 
eight  Is  Robert  Eames,  brother  of  defendant 
Raymond  Eames.  The  other  lawyers  are 
Eames'  law  partners  Robert  Williams  and 
N.'VACP  attorney  Murphy  Bell. 

Shock  and  confusion,  compounded  by  an 
apparent  lack  of  coordination,  got  local  au- 
thorities off  to  a  slow  start  in  their  Investi- 
gation of  the  shooting. 

coordinati.vo  agency 

However,  the  pace  of  the  investigation  ap- 
peared to  be  picking  up  Friday.  The  district 
attorney's  office  was  designated  as  the  coor- 
dinating agency,  primarily  to  facilitate  gath- 
ering of  evidence  for  the  grand  Jury. 

Dist.  Atty.  Sargent  Pitcher  said  he  hoped 
to  be  ready  to  take  the  case  to  the  grand 
Jury  within  10  days.  The  grand  Jury  is  sched- 
uled to  meet  again  next  Thursday,  but  it  is 
doubtful  the  case  will  be  ready  by  then. 

Meanwhile,  police  and  sheriff's  deputies 
directly  Involved  in  the  confrontation  were 
preparing  their  own  statements  of  what  hap- 
pened and  were  giving  statements  to  in- 
vestigators in  their  respective  departments. 

The  FBI  has  also  requested  interviews  with 
those  involved. 

Pitcher  said  there  Is  full  cooperation  be- 
tween the  FBI  and  local  agencies. 

U.S.    ATTORNEY    NOTES    PROBE 

U.S.  Atty.  Gerald  Gallinghouse  said  the 
FBI  is  conducting  "a  thorough  Investigation 
of  the  facts  and  circumstances  relating  to 
the  incident  Monday  ...  to  determine  pos- 
sible violation  of  federal  criminal  laws." 

Gallinghouse  also  confirmed  that  the  com- 
munity relations  service  team  of  the  U.S 
Justice  Department  is  in  Baton  Rouge  "to 
talk  with  private  citizens  and  groups  and 
get  people  to  lower  their  voices  and  reason 
things  out." 

Schools  were  scheduled  to  reopen  Monday 
after  a  one-day  closing  ordered  by  the  East 
Baton  Rouge  Parish  School  President  Dumas 
and  other  city-parish  officials. 

The  school  board  voted  Thursday  to  close 
the  schools  on  Friday  after  they  were  told 
authorities  feared  for  the  welfare  of  students 
and  teachers  No  specific  reasons  were  given 
however. 

In  addition  to  Johnson,  several  other  per- 
sons were  still  hospitalized  Friday.  They  in- 
cluded a  man  identified  as  Larry  Mobley  or 
Lonnle  X,  who  was  still  listed  in  critical  con- 
dition at  Earl  K.  Long  Hospital. 

Four  other  men  are  still  at  Earl  K.  Long 
They  are  Keith  Muhanunad,  Milton  LeDuff, 
Ronald  Crawford  and  John  Devlne. 

City  police  Sgt.  Abram  Hoover,  police  MaJ 
W.  L.  (Buck)  Gunby,  Sheriff's  MaJ.  Fred 
Sllman  and  Deputy  Kenneth  Savlgnol  are 
all  listed  in  satisfactory  condition  at  local 
hospitals. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a  black  wearing  a  bow  tie  if  he  planned  a 
demonstration. 

He  said  he  wanted  a  confrontation  with  the 
police  and  city  officials. 

I  asked  him  what  the  complaint  was. 

He  said  Just  look  around  and  you'll  see 
what  the  complaint  is. 

I  asked  him  what  his  name  was,  and  he 
said  he  didn't  have  one.  He  said  that  he 
didn't  use  his  slave  name. 


991 


WHY  THERE? 

When  I  asked  him  why  they  were  there 
he  said  they  were  going  to  take  over  the 
town  in  nine  days  and  give  it  back  to  the 
blacks  or  die. 
"Pictures  all  right?  "  I  asked. 
"I  don't  care  what  you  do  since  you  prob- 
ably won't  get  out  of  here,"  he  said. 

I  got  in  my  car,  drove  off  and  went  around 
a  couple  of  blocks.  I  noticed  a  city  police 
intelligence  unit  surveying  a  scene  from 
a  distance  with  binoculars.  I  parked  on  North 
Boulevard,  leaving  my  door  open  In  case  I 
had  to  get  away  fast. 

The  group  was  pulling  a  gray  Cadillac 
across  the  street,  so  I  got  out  my  telephoto 
lens,  moved  a  little  closer  and  made  two  fast 
shots.  Members  of  the  crowd  were  looking 
at  me,  and  appeared  to  be  coming  my  way  so 
I  left.  About  a  dozen  were  carrying  clubs 
about  18  inches  long,  knobby  on  one  end  and 
cut  to  a  point  on  the  other. 

I  had  to  make  a  deadline  for  the  State 
Times,  so  I  went  on  back  to  the  paper.  At  no 
time  did  I  see  (Maurice)  Cockerham  or  the 
other  WBRZ  newsmen. 

WhUe  at  the  paper  I  was  told  about  the 
shootings  by  Charles  Gerald.  We  sped  back 
in  pouring  down  rain  and  the  gutters  were 
running  red.  The  blacks  had  scattered  and  a 
roundup  was  on. 

The  only  gun  I  saw  belonging  to  a  black 
was  a  policeman's  pistol  taken  from  one 
who  was  pulled  from  a  building. 

The  paddy  wagon  driver  said  that  one  of 
the  men  in  the  first  load  he  took  In  had  a  .22 
pistol  on  him. 

Charles  Gerald.  Just  before  1  p.m.  we  got 
a  call  that  there  was  a  shooting  at  the  riot 
area  on  North  Boulevard.  By  i  p.m.  John 
Boss  and  I  were  parked  two  or  three  blocks 
west  of  the  Temple  Theater. 

That  was  as  close  as  the  policeman  who 
was  directing  traffic  would  let  us  get.  We 
grabbed  our  cameras  and  raincoats.  The  rain 
was  really  coming  down. 


(From  the  Baton  Rouge  Morning  Advocate, 

Jan.  14,  1972] 

Four  Photographers  Recall  Incident 

Four       Morning       Advocate— State-Times 

photographers    covered    the    racial    incident 

Which  lert  four  persons  dead  and  another 

critically  Injured  last  Monday. 

Chief  photographer  John  Boss  arrived  as 
things  were  gettmg  hot  and  then  left  to 
make  an  afternoon  deadline  before  the  shoot- 
ing started.  Charles  Gerald,  of  the  State- 
Times  and  Leatus  StUl  and  Larry  Odom,  both 
With  the  Morning  Advocate,  rushed  to  the 
scene  as  soon  as  it  became  known  that  peo- 
ple were  dead.  Here  is  what  each  of  the 
four  saw. 

John  Boss.  The  crowd  was  stUl  Just  milling 
around  on  both  sides  of  North  Boulevard.  The 
street  had, not  yet  been  blockaded.  I  asked 


SHOCK  TO  SEE  BLOOD 

The  first  thing  I  noticed  near  the  Temple 
was  water  running  red  in  the  gutters  of  the 
street.  It  was  really  a  shock  to  see  that  much 
blood  flowing  down  the  street. 

The  first  body  I  saw  turned  out  to  be  a 
wounded  black.  He  was  lying  face  down  with 
his  hands  handcuffed  behind  his  back.  A 
black  ambulance  driver  was  trying  to  get 
him  onto  a  stretcher. 

There  was  one  black  lying  on  his  back 
In  a  vacant  lot  across  the  street  from  the 
theater.  He  was  dead. 

I  saw  one  other  injured  black  removed  on 
a  stretcher.  The  injured  policemen  were  re- 
moved before  we  arrived. 

There  were  three  or  four  other  blacks 
handcuffed  on  the  concrete  in  front  of  the 
theater.  These  did  not  appear  to  be  Injured 

Tliey  were  later  searched  and  taken  away. 

\Vhlle    we    were    there    the    police    removed 

the  blacks  in  the  buildings  near  the  theater 
and  sent  them  on  their  way. 
Someone  said  there  was  a  person  in  the 

theater.  A  complete  search  followed  but  no 
one  was  found. 

Shortly  a  search  of  the  cafe  across  from 
the  theater  turned  up  three  or  four  young 
blacks,  plus  what  appeared  to  be  the  people 
who  ran  the  cafe. 

They  were  all  searched  and  taken  away. 

By  this  time  two  other  photographers  had 
arrived.  John  and  I  left  it  with  them  and 
returned    to    the    paper    via    the    National 


Guard  Armory.  City  police,  sheriff  deputies 
and  state  police  were  on  duty  at  the  shoot- 
ing scene. 

Leatus  Still.  I  heard  the  bulletin  about 
the  shooting  on  TV,  called  in  and  told  Art 
Kleiner  (color  photographer  for  the  news- 
papers) I  would  be  on  standby  at  home.  A 
couple  of  minutes  before  two,  Larry  (Odom) 
called  and  told  me  to  report  to  North  Boule- 
vard. I  arrived  about  2:20. 

I  heard  on  the  radio  on  the  way  that  they 
were  cleaning  out  the  Angel  Cafe.  When  I  got 
there,  there  was  relative  calm. 

I  watched  the  police  search  the  Temple 
Theater  with  no  luck.  I  saw  a  prisoner  trans- 
ferred from  a  paddy  wagon  to  a  car.  I  was 
told  that  he  had  somehow  managed  to  get  in 
the  paddy  wagon  with  a  pistol. 

Around  4  p.m.  John  and  Charlie  left.  Larry 
and  I  watched  the  police  escort  a  family  from 
behind  the  Temple  Theater  and  the  little  kid 
came  out  with  hands  over  head.  It  made  a 
natural  shot. 

We  came  back  to  the  office  about  5  p.m. 
Larry  Odom.  On  my  way  to  work  I  heard 
on  the  radio  that  Chief  Eddie  Bauer  had  been 
beaten  up  in  a  confrontation  with  some 
Negroes  on  North  Boulevard.  Immediately  I 
began  to  drive  faster  and  get  to  the  news- 
paper because  I  knew  that  once  I  arrived 
there  I  could  find  out  exactly  what  was  going 
on  and  maybe  what  my  assignments  for  the 
day  might  be. 

Arriving  at  the  newspaper.  I  met  Mike 
Harmon  (Associated  Press  writer).  After  ask- 
ing him  and  many  other  people  what  was 
gomg  on  things  began  to  fall  together  and  I 
started  grabbing  lenses  and  equipment  to 
bring  to  the  other  photographers  whom  I  as-^ 
sumed  were  already  at  the  scene. 

Harmon  asked  whether  he  could  ride  with 
™.t^^  *^^  "**  ^"'^  ^e  left  after  speaking 
with  Ed  Price,  managmg  editor  of  the  Morn- 
ing  Advocate,  a  few  seconds. 

Rain  was  falling  the  whole  wav  to  North 
Boulevard.  Upon  arriving  we  noticed  police 
all  over  the  entrance  and  parked  the  car  in  a 
service  station  parking  lot.  We  started  run- 
ning toward  the  Temple  theatre 

At  thU  time  we  hadn't  heard  any  bullets 
flying  so  we  kept  on  moving.  About  300  yards 
from  the  theater  we  noticed  a  large  group  of 
policemen  along  with  Major  (Fred)  Sllman 
and  Al  Crouch  (TV  newsman) 

Al  was  probably  getting  an  on-the-spot 
story  from  Sllman,  so  I  stopped  and  shot  a 
few  frames  on  my  camera.  Harmon  and  I 
apllt  up  at  this  point  because  I  saw  a  friend 
WW  K*  j^''*  Fussell),  a  deputy,  and  asked 
what  had  happened.  After  talking  with  him 
I  saw  a  dead  Negro  lying  along  side  the  Angel' 
Kest  and  shot  a  couple  more  frames.  At  this 
time  I  saw  John  Boss  and  Charlie  under  the 
entrance  of  the  Temple. 

I  walked  across  to  exchange  views  and 
maybe  some  type  of  strategy  for  photograph- 
ing the  aftermath.  At  different  times  during 
the  afternoon  small  groups  of  police  and 
deputies  would  move  around  and  investi- 
gate the  different  buildings  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  Temple.  ^ 

I  noticed  men  moving  around  towards  the 
back  of  the  Angel  Cafeteria.  One  of  the  dep- 
utles  hollered  out  "Come  out  with  your 
hands  up."  He  repeated  It  several  times 

Finally  a  woman  opened  a  door  and  StUCS 
her    hand    out.    hollering    something    like 

"We're    arrajd    to    come    out,    but    we're    un- 
armed." 

—It  was  pouring  down  rain.  Finally  after 
an  exchange  of  words,  officers  said'  they 
wouldn't  hurt  them,  but  to  come  out  with 
hands  up.  She  came  out  by  herself. 

Officers  proceeded  to  her  and  she  went 
back  in  with  a  group  of  officers  following  I 
stood  at  the  back  door  and  watched  from 
outside. 

They  began  looking  under  cabinets  in 
closets,  under  tables  and  discovered  three  or 
four  people.  They  put  them  up  against  the 
wall,  began  to  frisk  them. 
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There  was  some  resistance  by  the  blacks. 
Evidently  they  were  scared.  After  frisking 
them  they  began  to  move  them  to  the  front 
door. 

I  hollered  to  my  boss,  "They're  coming  out 
the  front,"  then  I  moved  around  there. 
This  was  about  2 :  30  p.m. 

I  began  shooting  pictures  as  they  came  out 
the  front  door  .  .  .  they  laid  the  three  Ne- 
groes on  the  ground  and  handcuffed  them. 

A  shot  was  fired  Inside  and  everybody  ran 
for  cover. 

Then  somebody  was  pushed  out  of  the 
front  door  and  a  fourth  Negro  came  out, 
dressed  In  a  suit,  with  a  bad  wound  on  his 
head. 

The  deputies  and  police  started  to  pick  up 
the  captured  Negroes  and  carry  them  by 
shoving  and  pushing  them  towards  a  paddy 
wagon. 

The  four  were  put  Into  the  wagon  and 
then  two  women  and  an  older  man  were 
brought  from  inside  the  Angel  Restaurant 
and  put  Into  the  wagon  too.  One  of  these 
was  the  .woman  I  saw  at  the  rear  of  the 
restaurant.  All  were  black. 

HEARD   SHOTGUN    BLAST 

About  this  time  there  was  a  shotgun  blast 
In  front  of  the  Angel  Restaurant.  It  fright- 
ened just  about  everyone  In  the  area  and 
the  crowd  of  jjeople  kind  of  cleared  the 
streets  for  a  few  seconds. 

A  deputy  told  me  that  there  was  a  lot  of 
police  brutality  during  frisking  Inside  the 
Angel  Cafeteria.  Police  did  not  Just  say  "get 
up  against  the  wall."  They  shoved  hard  and 
used  blows  with  butts  of  weapons.  The 
wagon  left,  and  people  were  milling  around 
the  street.  Police  and  deputies  began  to  re- 
group and  start  another  search. 

I  went  to  the  Esso  Station  on  the  comer 
of  North  Boulevard  and  13th  and  drank  a 
cold  drink.  It  was  about  3  p.m. 

While  I  was  there  the  black  owner  or  at- 
tendant running  the  station  commented 
that  this  was  an  embarrassing  situation  for 
him  because  he  had  lived  in  this  neighbor- 
hood for  years  and  hadn't  seen  a  familiar 
face — I'm  sure  he  meant  a  black  familiar 
face — all  day. 

I  finished  my  cold  drink  and  walked  back 
to  the  theater,  shooting  pictures  on  the  way, 
While  standing  In  front  of  the  theater,  dep- 
uties had  found  another  well-dressed  black. 

He  was  put  Into  a  patrol  car  and  driven 
off. 

He  tried  to  hide  his  face  the  whole  time. 
He  did  not  have  on  a  tie  and  was  dressed  in 
a  leather  coat,  dress  shirt,  slack  and  shoes. 

Then  I  walked  back  to  the  theater  and 
followed  some  riot  squ-id  members  down  an 
alley  alongside.  We  entered  a  house  that 
was  vacant  and  almost  demolished.  After 
stepping  in  the  front  door.  I  changed  my 
mind  and  waited  until  the  police  passed  me 
and  went  In. 

A  youngster  about  four-six  years  old  came 
walking  out  the  back  and  started  up  the 
alley  under  p>ollce  escort. 

They  walked  up  the  alley  and  to  front  of 
the  street.  No  one  else  was  in  the  house  and 
I  went  back  to  the  front  of  theater. 

A  state  police  van  pulled  up  and  started 
handing  out  bullet-proof  vests.  I  shot  some 
more  pictures  of  men  putting  on  vests  and 
I  noticed  a  few  men  had  bayonets  on  the 
end  of  their  rifles. 

The  K-9  corps  showed  up  with  extra  riot 
helmets,  and  a  sheriff's  deputy  announced 
to  employees  of  the  sheriff's  department  that 
they  were  to  fall  back  and  return  to  head- 
quarters. This  was  about  4:35. 

I  began  to  get  scared  because  the  city 
policemen  who  had  blocked  traffic  on  the 
expressway  side  had  opened  street  and 
people  began  to  enter  by  cars. 

Leatus  Still  and  I  decided  that  we  were 

going  to  leave  the  minute  the  city  p>ollce  left. 

We  thought  It  was  really  funny  for  them 

to  open  the  streets  at  this  time  and  allow 
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traffic  on  N.  Boulevard  at  5  p.m.  In  the  after- 
noon. 

[Prom    the    Baton    Rouge    (La.)    Advocate, 
Jan.  16.  1972] 

Looking  Back  at  the  CoNraoNTATioN  n* 

Baton  RotrcE 
(Editor's  Note:  Officials  have  conceded 
they  may  never  fit  together  all  the  pieces  of 
a  Jigsaw  puzzle  of  facts  and  speculation  sur- 
rounding the  deaths  of  two  policemen  and 
two  members  of  an  alleged  splinter  group  oif 
Black  Muslims  in  a  brief  but  bloody  volley 
of  gunfire  on  a  downtown  city  street  last 
Monday.  The  following  Is  an  account  of  the 
known  events  leading  up  to  the  confronta- 
tion, the  shooting  spree  and  the  aftermath 
based  on  interviews  with  police,  newsmen  at 
the  scene  and  other  eyewitnesses.) 
(By  G.  Michael  Harmon) 

On  Dec.  30,  James  Kolter,  manager  of  the 
Baton  Rouge  Better  Business  Bureau,  said  he 
received  a  series  of  complaints  from  local 
downtown  businessmen  about  a  group  of 
blacks  soliciting  funds  for  something  called 
the  "black  art  center"  In  Chicago. 

After  receiving  the  seventh  call,  Kolter 
said  he  and  an  assistant  drove  to  Third 
Street,  the  city's  main  business  street,  and 
found  a  neatly  dressed  young  black  man 
attempting  to  sell  art  reproductions. 

Kolter  said  the  man  Identified  himself  as 
Eugene  Varnado,  a  black  Muslim  who  was 
part  of  a  nationwide  drive  to  raise  $20  to  $30 
million  for  an  art  and  cultural  center  in 
Chicago. 

Kolter  said  he  questioned  the  man  about 
the  alleged  project  but  received  little  Infor- 
mation except  that  he  was  asking  business- 
men to  mall  checks  to  5335  South  Woodlawn 
In  Chicago. 

The  man,  Kolter  said,  questioned  him 
about  the  BBB's  authority  to  Interfere  with 
a  religious  fund  drive.  Kolter  said  he  Eisked 
the  man  to  accompany  him  to  this  office 
for  further  Information  on  the  campaign  but 
he  refused. 

Kolter  said  he  watched  the  man  for  awhile, 
then  called  police,  who  arrested  Varnado  and 
two  othe^  members  of  the  alleged  black 
Muslim  group.  The  three  were  taken  to  the 
police  station,  questioned  and  released. 

Asked  to  Investigate  the  group,  Capt.  Leroy 
Watson,  head  of  the  city  police  intelligence 
division,  traced  the  blacks  to  the  Bellemont 
Motor  Hotel  on  Airline  Highway,  a  major 
north-south  thoroughfare.  Watson  said  he 
sent  three  men  to  the  hotel  who  told  the 
blacks  they  were  violating  local  ordinances. 
A  spokesman  for  the  group,  Watson  said,  as- 
sured his  men  they  would  stop  their  activity. 
CHECK  out 

Howard  McBrlde,  manager  of  the  motel, 
said  the  group  checked  into  the  hotel  on 
Dec.  29  and  checked  out  Jan.  1,  the  morning 
after  the  visit  by  Watson's  men.  McBrlde 
said  a  man  who  Identified  himself  as  Robert 
Barber  of  Chicago  checked  In  for  the  group. 
McBrlde  said  he  did  not  know  how  many 
people  were  In  the  group,  which  took  a 
suite  and  two  rooms. 

McBrlde  described  Barber  as  "very  surly." 

"They  were  out  of  the  motel  during  the 
day  and  we  had  trouble  collecting  from 
them,"  McBrlde  said.  "Barber  would  say  he 
would  come  by  and  pay  the  bill  but  he  would 
never  show  up.  We  finally  had  to  lock  them 
out  of  their  rooms  to  get  him  to  come  to 
the  desk." 

McBrlde  said  the  bill  was  paid  In  cash 
each  day,  about  $110  a  day. 

Watson  said  his  men  went  back  to  the 
motel  Jan.  1  to  learn  the  group  had  checked 
out.  Police,  he  said,  thought  they  had  left 
town. 

Pour  days  later,  on  Jan.  4.  a  group  of 
blacks  composed  of  14  men  and  two  women 
checked  Into  the  White  House  Inn  Hotel, 
which  is  located  about  two  blocks  from  the 
state  capltol. 
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Watson  said  It  was  the  same  group  which 
had  been  at  the  Bellemont,  and  the  facts  ap- 
peared to  back  him  up. 

White  House  Inn  manager  Frank  Pry  said 
a  man  who  Identified  himself  as  David  Mc- 
Klnney  of  Chicago  checked  In  for  the  group. 
Under  his  name,  on  the  hotel  registration 
card,  McKlnney  wrote  "The  Young  Mus- 
lims." 

"I  asked  him  If  they  were  In  show  business 
and  'The  Young  Muslims'  was  the  name  of 
their  group."  Pry  said.  "He  said,  'sort  of.'  " 

Pry  said  McKlnney  took  eight  rooms  on 
the  seventh  floor. 

PAT    BILL 

Unlike  McBrlde's  account  of  his  dealings 
with  Barber,  Fry  said  McKlnney  paid  his 
bill,  which  amounted  to  about  $190  a  day 
for  the  eight  rooms,  promptly  in  cash  and 
acted  very  businesslike. 

Fry  said  there  was  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary  about  the  group's  behavior  until 
Friday  night.  Jan.  7.  when  an  apparent  guard 
detail  of  two  men  took  up  positions  In  the 
lobby  and  another  two  men  by  the  elevators 
on  the  seventh  floor.  The  watch,  Pry  said, 
was  changed  every  two  hours  throughout 
each  night  from  Friday  through  Sunday. 
"They  didn't  harass  anybody,"  Fry  said. 
"They  Just  stood  around  and  watched." 

Fry  said  he  called  the  FBI  in  New  Orleans 
and  reported  that  a  group  of  blacks  calling 
themselves  "The  Young  Muslims"  were  In 
his  motel,  and  told  about  the  guard  detail. 
Fry  said  he  did  not  hear  from  the  FBI  again 
until  after  the  Monday  shooting  incident. 

The  men.  Pry  said,  were  all  impeccably 
dressed  in  suits.  He  described  McKlnney  as 
very  intelligent. 

Although  there  were  16  In  the  group  when 
the  blacks  first  checked  in.  Fry  said  the 
band  dwindled  to  nine  by  Sunday,  occupying 
five  rooms,  seven  men  and  two  women. 

Fry  said  the  group  was  driving  five  cars, 
a  Toyota  with  California  license  plates,  a 
Cadillac  with  Illinois  license  plates,  a  Dodge 
van  with  California  plates  and  a  Mercury. 

McKlnney.  Pry  said,  acted  like  a  business 
agent,  issuing  orders  that  all  charges  were 
to  be  signed  by  him.  Fry  said  the  group  or- 
dered coffee  sent  to  their  rooms  but  did  not 
eat  at  the  hotel. 

Fry  said  he  questioned  his  staff  following 
the  shooting  incident  and  learned  that  "ap- 
parently one  of  the  men  claimed  to  be  God. 
The  others  were  disciples  and  the  women 
were  the  wives  of  God." 

The  hotel  manager  said  his  staff  could  not 
Identify  McKlnney  as  the  God  figure. 

At  this  point,  the  first  unanswered  ques- 
tions in  the  bizarre  sequence  of  events  begin 
to  surface.  It  appears  that  the  group  that 
checked  into  the  Bellemont  could  have  been 
the  same  group  which  later  checked  into  the 
White  House  Inn.  Both  Barber  and  McKlnney 
were  among  the  eight  blacks  arrested  and 
booked  with  murder  following  the  shooting 
Incident. 

It  was  not  known,  however,  where  the 
group  went  for  the  four  days  between  the 
time  Barber  checked  out  of  the  Bellemont 
and  McKlnney  checked  Into  the  White  House 
Inn. 

Officials,  who  thought  the  blacks  had  left 
town  when  they  checked  out  of  the  Belle- 
mont, did  not  learn  that  they,  or  another 
group,  were  again  in  town  until  Thursday, 
Jan.  6. 

Dlst.  Atty.  Sargent  Pitcher  said  he  received 
Information  from  Intelligence  sources  of  a 
meeting  on  the  roof  of  the  Temple  Theater 
m  the  1300  block  of  North  Boulevard,  the 
scene  of  the  subsequent  shooting,  called  by 
Black  Muslims. 

REFUSED  ADMISSION 

Pitcher  said  he  sent  a  black  undercover 
Investigator  to  attend  a  meeting,  but  the 
man  apparently  was  recognized  and  refused 
admission. 

"There  was  tight  security  by  this  group," 
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pitcher  said.  "They  were  polite  but  denied 
my  man  admission." 

Pitcher  said  his  Investigator  waited  out- 
side and  talked  to  some  of  the  people  who 
came  out  of  the  meeting  and  picked  up  a 
handbill  the  alleged  Muslim  group  was  dis- 
tributing. 

The  handbill,  which  advertised  the  meet- 
ing. Invited  black  citizens  to  "hear  and  see 
a  right  now  change." 

One  local  black  who  attended  the  meeting 
was  FYank  MlUican.  a  businessman  and  Re- 
publican candidate  for  the  state  senate.  Mll- 
Ucan  said  those  who  attended  were  searched 
at  the  door  and  escorted  to  a  seat  by  one  of 
the  alleged  Muslims. 

■There  weren't  any  of  the  really  local  peo- 
ple there  that  I  knew,"  MllUcan  said,  adding 
that  most  of  the  small  audience  was  com- 
posed of  young  people. 

"One  of  them  said  they  were  here  to  de- 
liver the  city  back  to  the  black  people."  Mll- 
Ucan said.  "They  wouldn't  say  how  they 
planned  to  do  this,  but  told  us,  if  you  want 
to  see  it,  come  out  at  12  o'clock  Monday." 

The  black  businessmen  said  the  alleged 
Muslims  did  not  solicit  the  audience  for 
money  and  at  one  point  told  them  they  did 
not  believe  in  violence. 

The  meeting,  MllUcan  said,  broke  up  In  a 
matter  of  minutes  without  any  specific 
statement  of  purpose  from  the  alleged  Mus- 
lim group,  but  another  meeting  was  called 
for  10  a.m.  Monday. 

Pitcher  said  police  have  no  record  of  the 
group's  movements  over  the  weekend,  but 
did  not  expect  violence. 

"I  didn't  anticipate  any  trouble,"  said 
Pitcher,  who  like  most  officials,  still  is  to- 
tally puzzled  by  the  shooting  incident. 
"W've  had  these  things  before.  We  either 
talk  them  out  or  toss  a  little  tear  gas." 

The  group  of  blacks  appeared  on  North 
Boulevard,  which  runs  east  and  west  through 
a  downtown  section  of  predominantly  black 
businesses  and  homes  again  Monday  morn- 
ing. 

There  were  unconfirmed  reports  all  morn- 
ing of  an  imminent  demonstration  and  large 
groups  of  blacks  on  the  street.  Police  sent 
undercover  agents  Into  the  area,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Watson,  kept  uniformed  officers 
out  to  avoid  provoking  a  confrontation. 

One  intelligence  officer  reported  that  the 
group  was  preparing  to  march  to  city  hall 
about  two  miles  away,  but  said  he  expected 
no  trouble.  The  march  never  materialized. 

Another  meeting  was  held  at  about  10  a.m. 
in  the  four-story  building  which  houses  the 
Temple  Theater,  a  rundown  movie  house. 
Police  say  the  alleged  Muslims  talked  about 
"taking  over  the  city  and  returning  it  to 
the  blacks"  at  the  meeting,  but  there  are  no 
Independent  accounts  of  what  transpired. 

The  first  newsman  to  arrive  on  the  scene 
was  Maurice  Cockerham,  a  reported  for  tele- 
vision station  WBRZ  in  Baton  Rouge.  Cock- 
erman  said  he  drove  down  the  street  shortly 
before  noon,  returned  to  the  television  sta- 
tion, called  the  police  and  reported  crowds 
he  saw  on  the  street.  The  police.  Cockerman 
said,  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  gathering 
and  said  they  would  check  it  out. 

Cockerman  and  another  WBRZ  reporter. 
Bob  Johnson,  then  returned  to  the  street. 
They  parked  their  car,  leaving  tape  recorder 
and  cameras  inside  the  automobile,  and 
walked  iip  the  street  where  they  met  a  col- 
league, Henry  Baptiste,  a  black  newsman 
from  WBRZ. 

Cockerman  said  the  three  went  to  the 
business  office  of  Reed  Canada,  which  is  lo- 
cated two  doors  from  the  Temple  Theater,  to 
find  out  what  was  going  on.  Canada  owns 
an  advertising  firm  and  Is  a  black  community 
leader. 

BLOCKING  street 

While  they  were  talking  to  Canada,  Cock- 
erham says,  a  Cadillac  and  a  Toyota,  appar- 
ently the  same  automobiles  driven  by  the 
group  which  checked  into  the  White  House 
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Inn,  were  pulled  across  the  street,  blocking 
traffic. 

One  of  the  alleged  Muslims  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  Cadillac  and  began  addressing  the 
crowd. 

The  speaker  was  identified  tentatively  as 
Samuel  Upton,  29,  of  Vallejo,  CaUf.,  who 
later  died  in  the  shooting. 

The  speaker  told  the  crowd  the  group  was 
in  Baton  Rouge  to  return  the  city  to  blacks 
and  talked  about  "white  devils." 

"They  talked  about  their  faith,"  said 
Charles  Granger,  a  young  black  who  works 
for  a  local  anti-poverty  agency.  "They  men- 
tioned they  were  great  men,  a  black  guard, 
and  they  believed  In  Islam  and  the  great 
Elijah  Muhammad.  They  indicated  they  were 
here  to  do  something  for  the  black  people. 

"It  was  mostly  a  non-verbal  thing,  how- 
ever. They  said  that  great  things  were  going 
to  happen  and  they  were  here  to  help.  They 
said  they  did  not  need  our  support  and  told 
the  brothers  not  to  bring  guns. 

"They  told  us  to  bring  out  our  children 
to  see  them  die.  They  said  they  were  ready 
to  die,"  Granger  recalled. 

Cockerham.  Johnson  and  Baptiste  walked 
out  onto  the  street  when  the  automobiles 
were  pulled  across  the  thoroughfare,  but 
were  told  to  leave  by  one  group  of  blacks. 
Cockerham  and  Baptiste  said  they  turned 
and  started  walking  away  when  they  were 
attacked.  It  was  not  known  whether  the 
attack  was  specifically  provoked  by  the 
alleged  Muslims  or  represented  a  spontaneous 
action  by  the  crowd  of  about  200  which  by 
this  time  had  gathered  at  the  scene. 

TOLD    TO    LEAVE 

"They  told  us  to  leave."  Baptiste  said. 
"As  we  were  starting  to  leave,  they  attacked 
us." 

Two  young  black  eyewitnesses  to  the 
attack,  said,  however,  the  newsmen  would 
have  not  been  beaten  if  they  had  left  when 
told  to  by  the  crowd. 

"Bob  Johnson  and  those  g^ys  were  asked 
to  leave."  said  Roland  Knox.  "He  (Johnson) 
was  smoking,  he  hesitated,  and  had  to  put 
out  his  cigarette.  He  even  laughed. 

"Somebody  said,  'what  are  they  ( the  news- 
men) whispering  about?'  They  Just  stood 
there.  The  black  brothers  started  advancing 
toward  them  and  that's  when  it  happened." 

The  blacks  do  not  deny  that  the  crowd 
attacked  the  newsmen. 

Cockerham  and  Baptiste  wriggled  free  and 
escaped,  but  Johnson  wasn't  so  lucky. 

"I  saw  Bob  Johnson  running  by  and  bleed- 
ing from  the  head  like  a  pig,"  said  Canada, 
who  was  watching  from  his  office.  "Then  he 
got  hit  with  a  bottle  and  went  down  again. 
I  told  them  to  leave  Johnson  alone  and  they 
started  throwing  at  me." 

Cockerham  fled  down  an  alley  to  an  adjoin- 
ing street  and  called  the  poUcefrom  an  office. 

"I  told  them  to  please  get  out  there 
quick."  Cockerham  said.  "I  told  them  there's 
a  riot  going  on." 

Up  to  this  time,  Cockerham  said,  there 
were  no  uniformed  police  on  the  street. 

Baptiste,  meanwhile,  had  worked  his  way 
back  to  the  area,  pulled  the  bleeding  John- 
son into  his  car.  and  drove  him  to  the 
hospital. 

Baptiste  and  Cockerham  were  not  Injured 
seriously  In  the  attack,  but  Johnson  re- 
mained hospitalized  at  week's  end  In  critical 
condition  with  massive  head  injuries. 

POLICE    BEGIN    ARRIVING 

Responding  to  Cockerham's  call,  police 
began  arriving  on  the  scene  about  12:45  p.m. 
When  they  arrived,  both  the  compact  and 
the  Cadillac  were  blocking  the  street.  A  line 
estimated  at  about  15  of  the  alleged  Muslims, 
all  dressed  in  suits  and  bow  ties,  were  lined 
up  across  the  street  In  front  of  the  compact 
car. 

A  police  wrecker  was  called  in  and  as  it 
drove  up  to  the  line  of  men.  one  of  the  al- 
leged Muslims  clapped  his  hands  once  and 
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the  group  pulled  back  several  yards  and 
positioned  themselves  In  front  of  the  Cadil- 
lac. The  compact  was  towed  away  without 
Incident. 

Crowds  of  blacks  lined  both  sides  of  the 
street,  in  front  of  the  shelter  and  across 
the  street  In  front  of  a  cafe. 

At  this  point.  MaJ.  Fred  Sllman  and  De- 
tective Bob  Blieden  of  the  East  Baton 
Rouge  Parish  Sheriff's  Department  ap- 
proached the  line  from  the  front.  At  the 
same  time,  city  Police  MaJ.  Jim  Dumigan. 
who  was  standing  with  Police  Chief  E.  O 
Bauer  behind  the  line  and  the  automobile, 
walked  through  the  line  from  the  rear  and 
Joined  Sllman  and  Blleden. 

An  undetermined  number  of  sheriff's  dep- 
uties stood  behind  the  group  of  three  offi- 
cers facing  the  line  and  a  force  of  police 
officers  were  behind  Bauer.  "They  were  lined 
up  like  a  little  bunch  of  tin  soldiers,  like 
they  wanted  us  to  come  up  and  talk  to 
them,"  said  Capt.  Bryan  Clemmons  Jr.,  the 
son  of  the  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  sheriff. 
went  up  to  talk 
"Something  was  said  that  they  wanted  to 
talk  and  that's  when  Dumigan  and  Sllman 
went  up  to  talk  to  them." 

Sllman  said  he  approached  the  line  and 
"told  them  they  would  have  to  move  the  car 
from  the  street  or  we  would  call  the  wTecker 
to  tow  it  away." 

Sllman  said  the  apparent  leader  of  the 
group,  Upton,  replied,  "You  white  devil, 
either  you  or  I  are  going  to  die  today.  You're 
lying.  That  car  Is  not  moving." 

At  this  point,  both  police  and  black  eye- 
witnesses agree  that  one  of  the  alleged  Mus- 
lims struck  Dumigan.  Sllman  said  the  blow 
came  without  warning,  as  he  motioned  for 
the  wrecker.  Black  witnesses,  however,  say 
Dumigan  was  not  struck  until  he  tried  to 
walk  through  the  line. 

"The  officers  approached  them  to  tell  them 
they  were  going  to  have  to  move  the  car," 
Granger  recalled.  "Then  I  saw  someone  try- 
ing to  walk  through  their  wall.  Walking 
through  their  wall  was  like  walking  through 
their  dignity. 

"He  (Sllman)  was  struck.  Ilien  MaJ.  Sll- 
man was  trying  to  go  through  the  wall  and 
he  was  struck.  A  policeman  came  In  from 
the  left  and  started  swinging  his  billy  club." 
As  the  crowd  moved  around  Dumigan  and 
Sllman,  the  first  gunshot  went  off  and  no- 
body agrees  what  happened  after  that. 

FIRST    SHOT    HEARD 

Granger.  Sllman  and  WBRZ  News  Director 
Al  Crouch  say  the  first  shot  came  from  the 
right,  near  a  vacant  lot  where  the  bodies  of 
a  black  and  a  deputy  were  later  found. 

Another  view  came  from  Clemmons,  who 
says  he  may  have  fired  the  the  first  shot, 

Clemmons.  who  was  standing  several  yards 
behind  Sllman,  Dumigan  and  Blleden  and  to 
the  right,  said  when  the  fight  broke  out  he 
watched  for  a  while  and  decided  the  officers 
involved  "were  taking  pretty  good  care  of 
themselves." 

"I  looked  to  the  left  and  saw  one  of  the  guys 
In  the  line  pull  a  chrome-plated  .38-caIlber 
revolver  from  under  his  coat,"  Clemmons 
said.  'I  was  armed  with  a  shotgun  loader 
with  tear  gas.  I  didn't  even  have  any  buck- 
shot on  me.  When  he  pulled  the  gun  and  ex- 
tended his  arm.  I  fired  at  him.  At  almost  the 
same  time,  somebody  else.  I  don't  know  who, 
must  have  fired  at  him  with  buckshot  be- 
cause he  fell  and  the  pistol  dropped  to  his 
feet.' 

By  this  time,  shots  were  coming  from  all 
directions,  and  no  witnesses  at  the  scene  have 
been  able  to  outline  the  sequence  of  events. 

"Anybody  who  tells  you  they  can  remem- 
ber what  happened  after  the  shooting  started 
is  lying."  said  Blleden. 

SHOTGUN    FIRED 

"After  that  first  shot  from  the  right,  a  dep- 
uty sheriff  with  a  shotgun  fired,"  Granger 
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said.  "Another  standing  behind  him  with  a 
shotgun  shot." 

These  two  shots  could  have  been  Clemmons 
and  the  unidentified  officer  who  fired  at  the 
black  who  allegedy  pulled  the  pistol,  but  the 
theory  cannot  be  confirmed.  Granger  said  he 
saw  no  blacks  with  guns,  however. 

"People  were  falling  like  files,  like  when  we 
went  Into  Omaha  Beach."  said  Canada,  a 
World  War  11  veteran.  "It  was  like  there  was 
war." 

"It  looked  like  a  battlefield  with  bodies 
everywhere."  said  newsman  Crouch.  "One  of 
the  Muslims  charged  into  the  police  line.  He 
was  chanting.  They  hit  him  with  everything 
they  had.  They  shot  him  in  the  leg.  hit  him 
with  billyclubs  and  gun  butts  but  he  kept 
coming." 

Several  other  witnesses  also  reported  that 
the  Muslims  broke  into  a  chant  when  the 
fighting  broke  out.  To  Blieden.  it  sounded 
like  they  were  saying  "kop-lop." 

Granger  said  the  Muslims  were  speaking  to 
their  black  god. 

Crouch  said  he  ran  and  crouched  behind  a 
police  car  when  the  shooting  broke  out.  A 
deputy  standing  near  him,  who  was  later 
Identified  as  Kenneth  Savignol,  was  hit  and 
Crouch  said  he  pulled  him  behind  the  car. 

The  shooting  lasted  only  about  two  minutes 
and  when  it  was  over,  two  deputies  and  two 
blacks,  identified  as  members  of  the  alleged 
Muslim  group,  were  dead. 

Dead  were  deputies  Ralph  Hancock.  30.  and 
Dewayne  Wilder.  27.  and  the  alleged  Muslims. 
Thomas  Davis.  25,  of  Chicago  and  Upton. 

Nine  persons  have  been  booked  with  mur- 
der in  connection  with  the  deaths  of  Hancock 
and  Wilder.  Charged  were  Robert  Barber.  20, 
Los  Angeles:  Warren  Hall,  25,  Philadellphia: 
David  McKlnney.  22.  Toussalnt  L'Ouverture. 
21.  Clennon  Brown.  25.  and  James  Barlow,  21, 
al  of  Chicago;  Rldgley  Williams  Jr.,  25.  Ada! 
Okla.;  and  Baton  Rouge  residents  Lawrence 
Brooks.  25,  and  Ramond  Eames,  21. 

It  was  not  know  whether  Brooks  and  Eames 
were  associated  with  the  group  or  were 
charged  for  alleged  Incidental  participation 
In  the  incident. 

Five  other  police  officers  and  five  alleged 
Muslins  were  either  wounded  by  gunfire  or 
injured  in  the  shooting  spree. 

The  bodies  of  Hancock  and  Davis  were 
found  near  each  other  in  the  vacant  lot 
where  some  said  they  heard  the  first  shot 
fired. 

Both  Wilder  and  Upton  were  found  In  the 
street.  All  four  were  believed  to  have  been 
killed  with  shots  fired  from  .38-caliber  pistols. 
At  the  center  of  the  debate  on  the  shooting, 
is  the  question  of  whether  any  of  the  alleged 
Muslims  were  armed  before  the  fighting  broke 
out. 

Chief  of  Police  Bauer.  Clemmons  and 
Crouch  said  they  saw  blacks  with  guns  in 
their  hands,  but  did  not  see  any  of  the  blacks 
Are. 

A  local  television  station,  however,  aired 
four  days  after  the  shooting  an  Interview 
with  a  man  who  said  he  saw  a  member  of  the 
alleged  Musim  group  fire  at  a  policeman. 

In  the  interview,  the  eyewitness  said  he  saw 
a  city  police  officer,  who  was  believed  to  have 
been  Hoover,  talking  to  one  of  the  alleged 
Muslims. 

KARATE  CHOP 

Suddenly,  the  man  said,  the  black  man  hit 
the  officer  with  what  looked  like  a  karate 
chop.  Hoover  fell,  the  man  said,  and  the 
black  drew  a  pistol  from  under  his  coat  and 
fired  down  at  the  policeman  three  times. 

The  man  said  he  did  not  want  to  be  identi- 
fied because  he  was  afraid  of  reprisals.  The 
man.  the  station  said,  was  not  an  officer  or  a 
newsman. 

The  exact  location  of  the  alleged  assault 
was  not  known. 

Police  recovered  no  guns  at  the  scene  other 
than  weapons  either  dropped  by  or  taken 
from  police.  The  city  police,  say,  however. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

they  found  a  .22-caliber  pistol  on  the  floor  of 
a  paddywagon  used  to  transport  those  ar- 
rested to  Jail. 

Bauer  said  he  saw  one  black  pull  a  shotgun 
from  the  trunk  of  the  Cadillac  used  to  block 
the  street.  Bauer,  who  was  on  the  ground 
after  being  hit  by  a  thrown  object,  said  he 
saw  the  man  pull  the  shotgun,  then  lost  sight 
of  him.  When  he  saw  the  man  seconds  later, 
Bauer  said,  he  did  not  have  the  weapon. 

Clemmons  said  the  man  he  saw  with  the 
.38-caliber  pistol  dropped  it  when  he  was  shot 
and  someone  in  the  crowd  ran  out  and  picked 
it  up. 

Crouch  said  he  saw  Davis,  one  of  the  blacks 
killed,  waving  a  gun  near  where  his  body  was 
found,  but  he  did  not  see  him  fire. 

Police  said  they  found  a  pistol  belonging  to 
Savignol  near  the  bodies  of  Davis  and  Han- 
cock. Hancock's  weapwn,  police  say,  was  not 
fired. 

Pistols  belonging  to  Dumigan  and  city 
Police  MaJ.  W.  L.  Gunby  were  not  found  at 
the  scene,  and  remain  missing.  Another  pistol 
belonging  to  wounded  city  Police  Sgt.  Abram 
Hoover  was  found  In  the  possession  of  a 
black,  who  along  with  about  four  other  Ne- 
groes was  found  hiding  in  a  cafe  across  the 
street  from  the  theater  about  an  hoiur  after 
the  shooting  Incident. 

Blacks  who  were  at  the  scene  contend  the 
alleged  group  of  Muslims  were  unarmed  and 
fought  the  police  only  with  their  fists. 

"They  were  not  violent,"  said  Moses  Wil- 
liams, a  young  black  who  was  at  the  scene. 
"They  were  nonviolent.  They  were  only  vio- 
lent in  defense  of  themselves.  Wouldn't  you 
be  violent  If  somebody  started  waving  guns 
In  your  face?" 

"They  were  not  offensive,"  Granger  said. 
"They  were  defensive." 

The  blacks  and  even  some  members  of  the 
police  department  have  speculated  that  some 
of  the  wounded  officers  may  have  been  shot 
by  their  own  men. 

Those  proposing  the  theory  point  to  the 
positions  of  police  on  both  sides  of  the  Cadil- 
lac, all  shooting  toward  the  vehicle  and  the 
line  of  alleged  Muslims,  and  officers  who  were 
fighting. 

"They  were  shooting  toward  the  whole 
hassle,  toward  the  policemen  and  toward  the 
brothers,  "  Granger  said.  "They  acted  like 
they  were  crazy.  They  were  Just  shooting." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  happened  out  there," 
said  Knox.  "The  white  man  in  Baton  Rouge 
has  never  had  black  people  stand  up  to  him 
like  these  black  men  stood  up  to  them.  It 
frightened  them.  When  they  attacked  those 
black  people  and  the  black  people  did  not 
run  like  black  people  have  done  in  the  past, 
it  scared  them  to  death  and  made  them  back 
off  and  start  shooting.  They  were  scared  to 
fight  anymore  so  they  Just  started  shooting." 

PROOF    AWAITED 

Definite  proof  of  whether  or  not  the  blacks 
had  guns  of  their  own  or  whether  those  po- 
licemen wounded  and  killed  were  shot  with 
their  owii  weapons  will  come  when  investi- 
gators get  the  results  of  ballistics  tests. 

A  bullet  was  recovered  from  the  body  of 
Hancock,  who  was  shot  once  in  the  chest. 
The  bullet  that  struck  Wilder  in  the  chest 
went  through  his  body. 

The  bullet  that  struck  Savignol  first  struck 
his  helmet  and  then  glanced  down  and  struck 
his  collarbone.  Hoover  suffered  gunshot 
wounds  in  the  abdomen  and  shoulder.  Gunby 
was  struck  in  the  leg. 

Several  questions  quickly  surfaced  follow- 
ing the  shooting,  but  most  remain  unan- 
swered. 

Was  the  group  of  blacks  lined  up  across  the 
street  In  fact  Muslims  or  were  its  members 
Imposters?  Was  the  violent  confrontation 
planned  or  was  It  spontaneous?  Were  the 
alleged  Muslims  alone  In  the  confrontation 
or  were  they  supported  by  local  blacks? 

Blacks  who  talked  to  members  of  the 
group  are  convinced  they  were. 
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"Those  people  were  Muslims,"  said  Knox. 
"They  may  not  have  been  In  the  movement! 
They  may  have  got  kicked  out  of  the  nation! 
but  they  were  Muslims." 

Police  said  they  recovered  Muslim  litera- 
ture from  the  hotel  rooms  occupied  by  the 
group.  Investigators,  however,  said  a  small 
local  Muslim  chapter  was  not  Involved. 

A  spokesman  for  the  local  Muslims,  a  man 
known  as  Minister  Lewis,  called  the  group 
"renegades  "  and  denied  any  association  with 
them. 

One  member  of  the  outside  group,  who  was 
asked  about  an  association  with  the  local 
Muslims,  was  quoted  as  responding,  "We're 
their  bosses." 

In  an  edition  of  the  National  Black  Mus- 
lim Publication,  "Muhammad  Speaks,"  Mus- 
lim spiritual  leader  Elijah  Muhammed  dis- 
claimed any  knowledge  of  the  group.  In  an 
earlier  publication,  however,  Muhammad 
said  his  group  was  "faced  with  murderers 
and  killers  coming  to  them  from  our  own 
black  brothers." 

In  one  of  a  series  of  news  conferences  In 
which  he  raised  more  questions  than  he  an- 
swered. Baton  Rouge  Mayor  W.  W.  Dumas 
said  the  blacks  Involved  in  the  shootout  were 
a  splinter  group  of  Muslims  who  were  op- 
posed to  Elijah  Muhammad. 

"This  Elijah  Muhammad,  whoever  he  Is, 
had  better  watch  out  for  these  people," 
Dumas  said. 

Dumas  referred  to  the  confrontation  with 
police  as  a  planned  conspiracy  of  revolution. 

WELL  TRAINED   MUSLIMS 

Both  blacks  and  whites  agreed  that  the  al- 
leged Muslims  were  well  trained.  Several  were 
seen  using  what  appeared  to  be  Judo  or  karate 
In  the  fight. 

On  the  questions  of  whether  the  con- 
frontation was  planned,  even  the  black  police 
critics  say  they  were  under  the  Impression 
that  the  alleged  Muslims  appeared  ready  for 
death. 

Granger  said  he  believes  the  men  were 
ready  and  willing  to  face  death  to  demon- 
strate the  brutality  of  white  raclslm.  "to 
show  that  whites  would  shoot  back." 

"They  wanted  people  to  take  notice,  to  be 
aware  of  the  minds  of  white  people  and  show 
that  white  policemen  would  kill  them," 
Granger  said,  comparing  the  Muslims'  action 
to  the  self  Immolation  of  Buddhist  monks  In 
Vietnam. 

Granger  said,  however,  he  did  not  really  ex- 
pect whites  to  understand  the  logic.  He  said 
It  was  almost  Impossible  for  whites  to  under- 
stand any  black  mind  much  less  the  Muslim 
mind. 

Granger  said  he  was  at  first  leary  of  the 
group,  thinking  they  were  maybe  "con 
artists." 

"I  knew  they  were  very  intelligent  men. 
They  were  trained.  But  I  wondered  if  they 
were  really  going  to  do  something,"  Granger 
said.  "I  think  they  have  proven  that  they 
were  heroes.  Everything  they  said  was  proven 
true.  They  were  great  men.  The  greatest  men 
we  have  ever  seen." 

Police.  It  was  learned,  were  In  possession 
of  some  raw  Intelligence  data  that  Indicated 
the  alleged  Muslims  may  have  once  belonged 
to  the  "Prult  of  Islam."  a  highly  trained 
group  of  bodyguards  for  Elijah  Muhammad. 

In  addition  to  Muslim  literature,  police 
also  uncovered  what  appeared  to  be  an  itin- 
erary from  the  White  House  Inn. 

The  so-called  itinerary  was  composed  of 
a  list  of  cities  and  dates,  beginning  In 
Rochester.  N.Y..  on  Nov.  7  and  ending  In 
Phoenix.  Ariz.,  on  Jan.  17. 

Even  the  itinerary,  however,  led  to  more 
questions.  Police  in  Tampa  have  reported 
the  group  was  in  their  city  on  the  date 
shown  on  the  list.  Police  In  Canvoun.  Tex, 
said  however  that  Davis  and  three  other 
members  of  the  group  charged  with  murder 
were  on  the  campus  of  West  Texas  State 
University  o'l  Dec.  6.  According  to  the  itin- 
erary,   the    group    was   scheduled    to   be   in 
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Atlanta  Dec  •  •  •.  Another,  unexplained 
notation  on  the  alleged  itinerary  said  "both 
squads  come  together"  In  Baton  Rouge  on 
Jan.  7. 

In  addition,  while  members  of  the  group 
were  in  Baton  Rouge  In  late  December,  the 
itinerary  called  for  a  stop  In  Mobile,  Ala. 

It  is  already  apparent  that  repercussions 
from  the  Incident  are  far  from  over.  U.S. 
Rep.  John  Rarlck  of  Baton  Rouge  says  he  Is 
asking  the  House  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee for  a  full-scale  investigation  of  the  Black 
Muslims. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Louisiana  NAACP 
planned  a  public  Inquiry  Into  the  shooting 
next  week  patterned  after  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Memphis  NAACP  following 
the  alleged  police  beating  death  of  a  young 
black  last  year. 

The  city  was  clamped  under  a  curfew  and 
the  National  Guard  was  called  out  for  three 
days  after  the  incident.  There  were  no  major 
disturbances  but  the  city  remained  tense. 


THE    BOY    SCOUTS    CELEBRATE 
THEIR  62D  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OP    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 1  marks  the  beginning  of  a  month's 
observance  of  the  62d  anniversary  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  During  its  62 
years  of  existence,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  has  become  the  largest  youth 
organization  in  the  free  world.  Current- 
ly this  splendid  organization  has  6  mil- 
lion members,  representing  one  out  of 
every  four  boys  of  scouting  age;  and 
through  its  Boypower  1976  program,  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  hopes  to  expand 
its  membership  to  include  one-third  of 
all  boys  in  a  quality  scouting  program. 

This  fine  organization  involves  Amer- 
ica's boys  in  many  constructive  and  rel- 
evant programs.  Project  SOAR — Save 
Our  American  Resources — part  of  the 
Boypower  1976  program,  is  concerned 
with  conservation  and  the  environment. 
Boys  participating  in  this  program  pick 
up  litter  from  vacant  lots  and  replant 
areas  where  strip  mining  has  left  the 
land  barren  and  ugly.  Instead  of  passive- 
ly uttering  sharp  criticisms,  the  boys  are 
assuming  an  active,  constructive  role  in 
cleaning  up  the  environment  and  in  fur- 
ther beautifying  their  country.  This  con- 
structive activism  sets  a  fine  example  for 
young  and  old  alike. 

Scouting  is  now  moving  from  the  sub- 
urbs to  the  slums.  Again  the  environment 
is  emphasized.  By  cleaning  up  their  sur- 
roundings, the  boys  gain  a  little  pride 
in   their   neighborhood    which   quickly 
spreads  to  other  non-Scouts  in  the  area. 
The  boys  also  learn  to  see  themselves  in 
relation  to  their  surroundings.  This  new 
self-awareness  helps  them  to  achieve  a 
better  sense  of  identity,  so  crucial  to 
character  and  personality  development. 
Since   It   was   Incorporated   here   in 
Washington  in  1910,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  has  left  an  indelible  mark  on 
the  Nation's  youth.  Attributes  such  as 
honor,  self-respect,  patriotism,  and  in- 
tegrity, inherent  in  every  man,  are  often 
repressed  or  perverted  If  they  are  not 
nurtured  and  given  the  opportunity  to 
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develop.  As  a  Boy  Scout,  boys  from  all 
levels  of  society  are  given  the  chance  to 
grow  morally,  physically,  and  spiritually. 
They  lea.n  the  joy  of  helping  others; 
they  experience  the  satisfaction  of  ac- 
complishment; they  reap  the  harvests  of 
nature  and  glean  an  everlasting  appre- 
ciation and  love  for  God  and  their  coun- 
try. Scouting  also  provides  fun  and  ad- 
venture. I  often  think  back  with  nos- 
talgia to  the  days  when  my  friends  and 
I  sat  around  the  campfire  laughing,  jok- 
ing, and  trying  to  decide  who  had  told 
the  best  ghost  story.  These  fond  mem- 
ories and  the  many  valuable  lessons  I 
learned  will  remain  with  me  the  rest  of 
my  life. 

During  today's  troubled  times  it  is  re- 
assuring to  know  that  boys  throughout 
America  have  the  opportunity  to  chan- 
nel their  energies  into  worthwhile  proj- 
ects. The  Boy  Scouts  have  initiated  a 
new  program  concerned  with  another 
pressing  problem.  Operation  Reach,  a 
drug  abuse  prevention  program,  will  be 
launched  in  February  of  this  year.  It  is  a 
youth-to-youth  program  designed  to 
apply  peer  group  pressure  to  discourage 
the  use  of  drugs.  The  boys  are  inspired 
to  reach  toward  positive  goals  and  to 
attain  their  "highs"  from  realities  such 
as  true  friendship  and  athletic  achieve- 
ment instead  of  drugs.  Operation  Reach 
provides  for  the  distribution  of  reliable 
drug  information  to  youth  and  their  par- 
ents, thereby  creating  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  open,  frank  discussion  and 
promoting  a  bond  of  trust  between  the 
two  generations. 

Scouting  has  expanded  significantly  in 
Kentucky  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Second  Congressional  District  also 
reflects  this  increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  great  ad- 
miration for  this  wonderful  organization, 
and  I  wish  them  every  success  in  their 
future  endeavors. 
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have,  the  control  they  should  never  have 
lost. 

We  can  expect  to  hear  the  usual  cries 
of  derision  from  the  President's  oppo- 
nents. Yet  it  is  they  who  brought  this 
Nation  to  the  brink  of  economic  collapse. 
The  American  people  know  who  is  ending 
the  runaway  inflation  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration and  replacing  the  phony 
prosperity  of  war  with  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  peace. 


DISTINGUISHED    CAREER    FOR 
JOHN  BYRNES 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  1973  BUDGET 
MESSAGE 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Nixon's  fiscal  1973  budget  mes- 
sage outlines  a  balanced,  positive,  and 
constructive  program  to  heal  the  eco- 
nomic wounds  of  war  and  deal  with  this 
Nation's  pressing  domestic  problems.  Al- 
though it  is  a  deficit  budget,  it  is  a  deficit 
budget  aimed  at  restoring  our  economy 
to  full  employment  and  maximizing  the 
output  of  our  industrial  resources.  That 
is  what  the  American  people  want. 

I  think  it  is  especially  gratifying  to 
learn  that  the  American  public  will  be 
saved  some  $22  billion  due  to  personal  in- 
come tax  reductions  initiated  by  the 
President.  There  a/e  those  who  only  talk 
about  returningvpOwer  to  the  people.  The 
evidence  shows  that  President  Nixon  is 
doing  something  about  it — by  seeking  to 
restore  to  the  American  people  the  con- 
trol over  their  purse  that  they  should 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  discuss  an  event  the 
Members  of  this  body  have  learned  to 
their  regret:  The  decision  of  Representa- 
tive John  Byrnes  of  Green  Bay  to  retire 
from  this  House  after  14  consecutive 
terms,  28  years  of  service.  Representative 
Byrnes  does  not  need  my  praise:  he  has 
the  respect  of  every  Member  of  the 
House. 

His  services  and  ability  are  well  recog- 
nized and  were  given  very  apt  expression 
in  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Appleton,  Wis.,  Post-Crescent  on  Jan- 
uary 5.  With  your  permission.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  quote  one  sentence  from 
that  editorial  and  then  have  the  entire 
piece  entered  for  the  Record: 

His  voluntary  departure  from  the  8th  Dis- 
trict seat  .  .  .  will  leave  a  void  which  cannot 
be  filled  regardless  of  who  is  elected  to  the 
post  next  November  because  the  stature 
which  Byrnes  earned  came  through  years  of 
pragmatic  appraisal  by  his  peers  in  Congress 
and  by  voters  In  the  district  he  represents. 

I  also  include  a  perceptive  John  Byrnes 
grand  column  which  discusses  John 
Byrnes  retirement.  John  Byrnes  will  be 
missed  by  his  colleagues  and  the  Nation 

The  material  follows: 

[From  the  Post-Crescent  Jan.  5,   1972] 
Representative   Byrnes   Decides   To    Reiihe 

The  announcement  by  Rep.  John  Byrnes  of 
Green  Bay  that  he  will  not  seek  re-election 
will  remove  from  the  national  political  scene 
one  of  the  most  highly  regarded  and  in- 
fluential Members  of  Congress  and  from  the 
8th  District  a  representative  who  has  won  14 
consecutive  terms  because  his  political  phi- 
losophy has  squared  with  that  of  a  majority 
of  the  district's  voters. 

Byrnes  has  deservedly  won  high  marks  for 
his  diligence,  forthrightness  and  talent  in  his 
work  in  Congress  by  Democrats  as  well  as  his 
fellow  Republicans.  His  voluntary  departure 
from  the  8th  District  seat  he  will  have  held 
for  28  years  when  his  present  term  ends  will 
leave  a  void  which  cannot  be  filled  regardless 
of  who  is  elected  to  the  post  next  November 
because  the  stature  which  Byrnes  has  earned 
came  through  years  of  "  the  pragmatic 
appraisal  of  his  peers  In  Congress  and  by 
voters  in  the  district  he  represents. 

During  his  years  In  Congress,  Byrnes  has 
gained  a  reputation  as  a  party  loyalist  and  as 
a  conservative.  He  has  often  argued  for 
reduced  federal  spending  and  a  balanced 
budget.  He  also  has  seen  the  danger  In  the 
Increase  of  federal  power  although  he  has 
recognized  that  the  federal  government 
necessarily   must    have    domestic    programs 
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which  the  states  cannot  adequately  launch 
or  finance  themselves. 

In  this  connection,  Byrnes  In  this  session 
quarterbacked  the  Nixon  welfare  reform  with 
Its  provisions  for  a  minimum  family  allow- 
ance and  Job  training  through  the  House. 
On  the  other  hand,  Bjrrnes  opposed  the 
President's  revenue  sharing  plan  on  grounds 
the  federal  government  now  has  nothing  to 
share  but  Its  deficit.  In  keeping  with  his  phi- 
losophy, Byrnes  Instead  called  for  tax  changes 
which  would  give  states  more  capacity  to 
raise  their  own  money.  He  took  such  an  Inde- 
pendent and  thoughtful  position  despite  a 
personal  friendship  with  President  Nixon 
which  dates  from  companion  early  terms  in 
the  House. 

As  ranking  minority  member  on  the  power- 
ful Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Byrnes  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  exert  a  major  Influ- 
ence on  tax,  tariff  and  Social  Security  legis- 
lation because  of  the  esteem  In  which  he  Is 
held  by  committee  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills,  a 
Democrat.  As  late  as  last  October,  MUls  said 
he  personally  would  campaign  for  Byrnes  If 
he  sought  re-election  and  If  Indications  were 
that  his  re-election  was  In  Jeopardy. 

Byrnes'  major  legislative  accomplishments 
have  come  through  his  position  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Among  these  were  the  tax  reform  bill 
two  years  ago.  the  1954  Custom  Simplifica- 
tion Act,  the  1954  Internal  Revenue  Code  re- 
vision, the  I960  Kerr-MUls  Act,  the  1962  Trade 
Expansion  Act,  the  1963  Revenue  Act,  his  sup- 
port of  a  cost  of  living  Increase  to  Social 
Security  recipients,  and  his  Insistence  on  the 
removal  of  patronage  from  Post  Office  and 
military  academy  appointments.  The  respect 
which  Byrnes  had  from  his  Republican  col- 
leagues was  shown  when  he  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  House  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee, which  set  official  leadership  policy 
before  key  votes  and  issued  background 
papers  on  legislative  Issues. 

Byrnes  was  cognizant  of  the  needs  and 
wishes  of  his  home  district  for  federal  pro- 
grams and  aid  for  local  projects.  He  was  re- 
sponsible for  a  number  of  such  projects  In 
the  district  but  not  before  he  had  asked  hard 
questions  about  their  value  and  was  satis- 
fled  that  they  had  merit.  Byrnes  was  willing 
to  stand  on  bis  record  and  he  was  one  of  the 
lew  congressmen  to  supply  to  district  citizens 
a  complete  record  of  his  votes  on  all  legisla- 
tion In  Congress.  He  frequently  visited  the 
district  to  conduct  office  hours  In  several 
convenient  places  to  listen  to  citizen  requests 
and  complaints. 

Byrnes  has  compiled  an  outstanding  rec- 
ord as  a  congressman.  He  has  earned  a  sig- 
nificant place  In  the  political  and  legislative 
history  of  Wisconsin  and  the  nation.  His  vol- 
untary retirement  from  office  will  have  wide- 
spread implications,  not  only  at  the  district 
level  but  on  the  national  political  scene. 

DlSTINOTnSHED     CAREER     FOR     BtRNES 

(By  John  Wyngaard) 
Madison. — The   firm   declaration   of   Rep. 
John  W.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin's  8th  District 

tnat  ne  win  retire  at  tne  end  or  this  year 

heralds  the  end  of  the  public  career  of  one 
or  the  brlgnt  young  men  who  Qg\ired  In  the 

renaissance  of  the  Wisconsin  Republican 
party  more  than  30  years  ago. 

The   fact   that   he    lias   served    14    terms   In 

the  Congress  puts  him  In  a  distinguished 
company  in  the  history  of  state  politics.  But 
tenure  is  not  the  only  or  the  important 
element  of  a,  politician's  record. 

Almost  from  his  first  term  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Byrnes  was  recognized  as  a 
politician  of  unusual  talent.  During  his  many 
years  as  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  as  the  informal  leader 
of  the  Wisconsin  Republican  delegation  in 
the  days  of  the  OOP's  greatest  prosperity  in 
Wisconsin,  he  was  regarded  as  the  most  In- 
fluential Wisconsin  Republican  In  Washing- 
ton. 
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The  Byrnes  story  Is  one  of  the  Illustrations 
of  the  value  of  training  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture as  apprenticeship  for  a  politician.  A 
couple  of  dozen  other  politicians  of  this  era 
and  others  have  demonstrated  that  fact  also. 
Elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1940.  he  won 
for  his  party  a  district  that  had  been  held 
by  Democrats  and  promptly  convinced  senior 
politicians  at  the  Capitol  of  his  promise  and 
talent. 

Two  years  after  he  took  his  seat  In  the 
Senate,  he  was  chosen  Republican  majority 
floorleader.  As  If  to  emphasize  their  esteem 
for  the  slightly  built,  smiling  young  lawyer. 
his  Republican  colleagues  also  gave  him  the 
strategically  important  assignment  as  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  where  care- 
ful work  is  more  Important  than  In  any 
other  of  the  major  standing  committees. 

In  1944  Byrnes  encountered  one  of  the 
classical  tests  of  the  young  politician.  His 
congressional  district  was  represented  by  a 
Democrat.  The  Republican  district  leader- 
ship wanted  to  make  a  decisive  challenge  in 
the  election.  He  was  Invited  to  run  for  the 
congressional  seat. 

Such  opportunities  come  only  once  to  the 
aspiring  young  politician.  Byrnes  accepted. 
Had  he  demurred,  he  would  not  have  another 
chance.  For  the  most  part  13  succeeding  elec- 
tions In  the  Pox  River  Valley  district  have 
been  ratifications  of  the  decision  of  its  voters 
there  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

His  career  has  exemplified  the  attitude 
and  the  thought  and  the  performance  of 
the  conservative  of  the  classical  mold.  No 
one  could  call  him  a  reactionary.  He  upheld 
his  beliefs  with  Intelligent  debate  and  often 
with  considerable  courage.  He  voted  inde- 
pendently when  he  chose.  Now  and  again 
there  were  adherents  of  mossback  concep- 
tions of  the  role  of  government  In  the  20th 
Century  who  tended  to  regard  him  as  danger- 
ously liberal. 

Perhaps  the  most  Illuminating  aspect  of 
Byrnes'  career  as  politician  came  during  his 
last  several  years  in  Washington — although 
he  may  have  been  influenced  by  his  private 
decision  a  couple  of  years  ago  to  quit  politics 
to  Improve  the  financial  security  of  his 
family. 

Because  of  his  strategic  rank  in  the  Con- 
gress, Byrnes  was  the  target  of  the  anxious, 
almost  desperate  anxiety  of  state  and  local 
government  officials  for  a  program  of  federal 
revenue  sharing  with  them.  Byrnes  patiently 
repeated  his  objections.  The  official  who 
spends  the  money  should  be  responsible  for 
raising  the  taxes  to  provide  It,  he  said  re- 
peatedly. 

Moreover,  he  would  add,  the  monumental 
federal  treasury  deficits  and  towering  na- 
tional debt  should  make  it  clear  that  Wash- 
ington has  no  money  to  share.  Local  politi- 
cians didn't  like  what  they  heard,  but  they 
had  to  acknowledge  that  Byrnes  was  making 
some  points. 

Only  two  men  ever  sent  to  Congress  by 
Wisconsin  voters  have  served  longer.  One  is 
Rep.  Alvin  O'Konskl,  his  political  neighbor, 
who  reached  the  House  two  years  earlier 
than  Byrnes.  The  other  was  Rep.  Henry  Allen 

Cooper   of   Racine,   who  served    36    years,    al- 
though with  one  interruption. 


January  2U,  1972 


AGRICULTURE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  ZVt^ACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  historic 
meeting  was  held  In  Worthlngton,  in 
southwestern  Minnesota,  when  repre- 
sentatives from  six  southwestern  Minne- 


sota and  four  northwestern  Iowa  counties 
met  on  January  18  smd  19  to  talk  over 
major  countryside  problems. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  been  a 
member  of  that  discussion  group. 

Here  was  gathered,  not  only  the  pro- 
ducers, business,  and  professonal  people 
from  the  area,  but  political  and  thought 
leaders  as  well.  With  such  a  group,  and 
with  such  a  serious  purpose,  it  is  natural 
that  a  great  deal  of  very  worthwhile  dis- 
cussion resulted. 

I  am  sorry  all  of  my  colleagues  could 
not  attend  this  conference.  However,  be- 
cause they  could  not,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  them  the  discussions  that  were  held 
by  inserting  them  in  the  Record. 

Today's  presentation  is  "Agriculture " 
by  Norman  Larson  of  Bigelow,  Minn.: 
Agriculture 
(By  Norman  Larson) 

Farming  In  the  United  States  plays  a  part 
In  the  economic  growth  of  our  country.  It  is 
the  largest  Industry  In  this  country  of  ours. 
In  fact  it  Is  2/3  as  large  as  all  of  the  rest  of 
the  Industries  put  together.  It  is  a  sick  indus- 
try at  the  present  time.  It  Is  time  some  posi- 
tive thinking  be  done,  because  the  future  of 
the  United  States  (the  kind  of  an  America 
we,  our  children,  and  our  grandchildren  will 
live  In)  hinges  on  the  decisions  that  are  made 
now.  The  following  Is  a  quote  from  the  De- 
troit Lakes,  Minn,  newspaper:  'The  farmer 
Is  stm  getting  less  than  1950  prices  for  his 
products  and  has  to  pay  three  times  as  much 
or  more  for  machinery  and  other  Items  now 
as  he  did  then.  Is  It  any  wonder  machinery 
sales  have  gone  down?  There  are  plans  in 
Washington  to  make  it  possible  for  farmers 
to  get  more  credit  to  buy  their  things.  But 
what  the  farmer  really  needs  Is  not  more 
credit  and  more  debts  but  Just  a  little  fairer 
Income.  Wonder  why  no  one  thinks  of  that 
solution." 

Representatives  of  three  farm  organiza- 
tions of  Southwest  Minnesota  and  Northwest 
Iowa  (PB,  FU,  NPO)  have  held  a  series  of 
meetings  and  have  agreed  upon  the  following 
proposals  to  present  to  the  Senate  Sub  Com- 
mittee on  Rural  Development  and  all  gov- 
ernment officials  present  at  the  "Crisis  in  the 
Cornbelt"  meeting: 

No.  1.  The  Government  Crop  Reporting 
Service  should  be  stopped.  It  has  not  been  a 
benefit  to  the  farmer.  In  fact  most  of  the 
time  it  has  been  price-depressing.  In  July, 
the  USDA  came  out  with  the  report  that 
there  was  going  to  be  the  largest  com  crop 
ever  on  record.  Inside  of  2  months  com  prices 
went  down  about  35^  to  45<'  a  bushel,  or 
about  30%.  This  was  before  the  new  com  crop 
was  even  matured  or  harvested.  Furthermore, 
the  USDA  and  all  other  government  officials 
should  stop  saying  we  have  a  surplus.  Just 
that  word  In  Itself  Is  price-depressing.  Some 
of  our  agricultural  experts  say  that  a  farmer 
feeds  himself  and  47  other  people.  For  easy 
fl^iring  let's  say  that  he  feeds  himself  ana 

fifty  other  people.  There  are  almost  8  million 
farmers    tn    the    United    States.    Fifty   people 

times  3  million  farmers  equals  150  million 
people.  Who  is  feeding  the  other  50  million 

people?  How  can  we  have  a  surplus  when  we 
have  hungry  people  In  the  United  States?  It 
should  be  called  an  Inventory  and  not  a  sur- 
plus. This  inventory  is  a  small  one  and  in- 
sufficient to  feed  our  nation  In  case  of  a  na- 
tional disaster. 

No.  2.  No  person,  group,  corporation,  or  or- 
ganization In  btislness  other  than  farming 
should  be  able  to  use  the  losses  in  a  farm- 
ing operation  to  give  them  a  tax  advantage. 
For  example,  one  conglomerate  wlilch  is  In- 
volved In  the  food  Industry  from  the  planting 
to  the  retailing  had  an  income  of  $464  mil- 
lion and  a  taxable  income  of  »88.7  million. 
Yet,  due  to  federal  tax  breaks  this  conglom- 
erate not  only  paid  no  taxes  on  that  Income, 
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but  had  a  tax  credit  of  $13.3  million.  This  is 
Unfair  Tax  Advantage  I 

No.  3.  In  1934  Congress  passed  The  Trade 
Agreement  Act.  Under  this  act,  the  president 
is  authorized  to  enter  Into  trade  agreements 
m  which  the  United  States  reduces  or  agrees 
not  to  increase  existing  duties  applying  to  its 
Imports  In  exchange  for  similar  concesslcns 
by  other  countries  on  products  exported  to 
the  United  States.  Any  negotiations  dealing 
with  agricultural  production  should  have 
producing  farmers  sitting  in  on  these  nego- 
tiations. After  all  the  farmers  are  directly  in- 
volved in  the  outcome  of  these  agreements. 
The  United  States  is  the  largest  exporter  of 
farm  products  in  the  world.  The  world  mar- 
ket should  be  a  market  instead  of  a  dumping 
place. 

No.  4.  The  prices  of  corn  are  ba.sed  on 
ISVi'^o  moisture  and  soybeans  at  13%  mois- 
ture. Farmers  are  decked  for  grain  above 
these  moisture  tests.  So  to  be  fair,  farmers 
should  be  given  a  premium  for  tests  below 
these  standards.  A  law  should  be  psosed  to 
put  this  into  effect.  Standards  should  be  re- 
vised for  both  local  and  foreign  markets. 

No.  5.  The  reports  that  many  farmers  and 
farm  organizations  receive  are  that  the 
quality  of  the  grain  seems  to  deteriorate 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  farm  until  it  is 
loaded  on  the  ships  to  go  to  our  foreign 
customers.  For  an  example,  a  buyer  from 
Japan  was  in  the  State  of  Iowa  to  negotiate 
a  contract  for  some  grain  from  one  of  our 
farm  organizations.  After  they  had  com- 
pleted a  contract  on  soybeans  they  asked  him 
if  he  didn't  want  to  contract  some  corn,  too. 
Then  he  said,  "We  can't  buy  good  quality 
corn  from  the  United  States.  We  buy  our  corn 
from  Africa."  They  asked  him  if  he  would  go 
out  on  a  farm  and  look  at  some  corn.  He 
agreed  to  this  so  they  took  him  out  on  a 
nearby  farm.  This  farmer  opened  up  one  of 
his  bins  of  corn  for  this  buyer  to  look  at.  The 
Japanese  buyer  crawled  In  the  bin  of  corn 
and  put  his  hands  in  the  corn.  He  did  this 
several  times  and  then  said,  "Where  did  you 
get  corn  like  this.  I  have  never  seen  such 
nice  corn."  The  farmer  told  him  that  he  had 
raised  it.  The  buyer  then  said,  "Impossible, 
we  can't  buy  corn  like  this  from  the  United 
States." 

If  the  standards  are  so  low  that  the  prac- 
tice of  putting  foreign  material  in  grain  is 
legal,  then  the  law  should  be  changed. 

The  Bitterness  of  Poor  Quality  Lingers 
Long  After  the  Sweetness  of  a  Cheap  Price 
is  Forgotten.  The  Selling  of  Quality  Leads 
to  the  Selling  of  Quantity. 

No.  6.  How  can  we  rid  ourselves  of  car  ex- 
haust pollution  and  help  ourselves  at  the 
same  time?  This  can  be  done  by  blending 
grain  alcohol  and  gasoline  together.  What 
would  this  blending  program  do?  It  would 
conserve  on  unrenewable  national  re- 
sources of  petroleum,  in  addition  to  reduc- 
ing air  pollution.  The  conversion  of  grain  to 
alcohol  to  blend  with  gasoline  will  accom- 
plish  the  following   tremendous  benefits:    1. 

It  Will  increase  farm  income  by  about  $5 

billion  per  year.  2.  do  away  with  all  govern- 
ment controls,  restrictions,  soil  bank  and 
Washington  subsidies,  3.  restore  the  farmer 
to  complete  freedom  of  enterprise,  4.  require 

niaxlmum   production    from  every   farmer.   5 

create  two  markets,  food  and  fuel,  for  the 
farmer,  6.  life  government  inventory  of  grain 
and  relieve  taxpayers  of  billions  of  dollars 
on  farm  programs.  7.  return  farmers  and  farm 
laborers  back  to  the  farms,  8.  revise  the  na- 
tional economy  and  avoid  a  threatened  de- 
pression. 

This  could  be  the  greatest  program  that 
ever  came  to  this  country.  With  its  ability 
to  cut  pollution  and  at  the  same  time  help 
the  national  economy  by  putting  billions  of 
new  wealth  In  our  monetary  system. 

No.  7.  The  USDA  should  explain  to  the 
public  Us  expenditures  In  detail.  Such  as  how 
much  is  spent  on  the  school  lunch  programs, 
federal  meat  Inspection,  forest  service,  and 
many  other  programs  that  come  from  the 
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USDA.  Misleading  Information  is  given  to 
the  public  about  what  the  farmers  receive. 
This  would  help  the  general  public  to  real- 
ize that  the  farmers  don't  receive  the  lion's 
share  of  the  department's  expenditures,  and 
also,  that  the  USDA  spends  mUllons  to  bene- 
fit the  consumer. 

No.  8.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
be  produce-oriented.  Agriculture  is  the  larg- 
est industry  in  the  United  States  and  the 
prices  it  receives  for  its  production  Is  the 
basis  of  the  U.S.  economy.  Therefore,  he 
should  represent  the  producing  farmer. 

No.  9.  The  quality  standards  of  food  im- 
ports should  be  the  same  as  the  American 
farmers  have  to  produce  by.  We  believe  in 
good  quality  food,  so  food  imports  produced 
by  lower  standards  should  not  be  allowed  to 
come  into  this  country,  to  compete  against 
American  production. 

No.  10.  The  3  farm  organizations  represent 
a  proud  independent  group  of  people  who 
are  asking  for  a  pricing  structure  that  will 
grant  a  cost  of  production  plus  a  fair  profit. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  production  of 
food  should  be  reduced  to  a  public  utility 
while  federal  welfare  programs  tend  to  re- 
duce farm  families  to  welfare  recpients. 

No.  11.  On  the  subject  of  transportation, 
agriculture  and  public  Interest  require  con- 
tinuation of  service.  Therefore  we  suggest  an 
80  day  coollng-off  period,  at  which  time 
there  would  be  required  bargaining  to  try 
and  avoid  a  strike. 

No.  12.  Youth  are  the  most  Important  re- 
source that  agriculture  has.  With  the  age 
of  the  average  farmer  at  about  58  years  of 
age,  agriculture  is  approaching  a  dangerous 
point  in  its  lilstory.  It  Is  losing  Its  replace- 
ments. The  pricing  structure  Is  such  that 
It  is  almost  Impossible  for  youth  to  get 
started  In  farming.  The  marketing  struc- 
ture has  to  be  changed  so  farming  will  be- 
come attractive  to  our  youth. 
'  Also  we  suggest  that  farm  co-ops  and 
county  farm  organizations  give  young  pyeo- 
ple  the  opportunity  to  be  active  in  programs 
and  business  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
their  ability  and  enthusiasm. 

No.  13.  A  requirement  that  G.I.  farm  train- 
ees spend  a  minimum  of  12  hours  a  week  in 
the  classroom  for  full  benefits,  9  hours  for 
three-fourths  benefits,  6  hours  for  one-half 
benefits,  tends  to  prevent  thousands  of  vet- 
erans from  using  the  G.I.  educational  eligi- 
bility for  farm  training.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible for  a  young  fanner  to  spend  twelve 
hours  a  week  in  a  classroom  and  also  take 
care  of  a  farming  operation.  It  would  he 
more  realistic  If  It  were  about  6  hours  of 
classroom  work  a  week  for  the  full  t>eneflts. 
This  would  be  more  In  line  with  the  class- 
room requirements  and  provisions  of  the 
post  Korean  G.I.  training  program. 

No.  14.  Some  of  the  farmers  in  this  area 
find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  locate 
enough  water  to  raise  the  amount  of  live- 
stock they  want.  It  is  very  poor  quality  for 
all  rural  residents,  not  only  farmers.  We  need 

a  distribution  system  all  over  tbe  axea  ol 

quality  water. 


KCUMENICAL  WITNESS 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 


OF    INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  days 
ago  a  group  of  650  ecumenical  lead- 
ers, representing  46  religious  denomina- 
tion.s  and  groups,  assembled  in  Kansas 
C.ty,  Mo.,  to  examine  the  attitude  of 
organized  religion  toward  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Out  of  this  gathering  came 
a  message  from  the  delegates  entitled 
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"Ecumenical  Witness."  which  concludes 
that  the  administration's  "Vietnamiza- 
tion"  policy  is  fundamentally  immoral 
for  many  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  that  such  a  policy,  in  addition  to  being 
a  life  sentence  for  American  prisoners  of 
war,  "forces  Asian  people  to  be  our  proxy 
army,  djing  in  our  places  for  our  sup- 
posed interests." 

My  good  friend,  Methodist  Bishop 
James  Armstrong,  has  asked  that  I  share 
the  import  of  "Ecumenical  Witness," 
which  follows,  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
repeatedly  assured  the  American  people  that 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  is  "winding  down" 
American  troops  are  coming  home.  The  war. 
he  implies,  is  almost  over.  This  is  not  true. 
The  present  Administration's  Vietnamlza- 
tlon  policy  looks  toward,  not  a  negotiated 
political  settlement,  but  an  eventu.il  military 
victory.  We  will  continue  to  provide  the 
weaponry  and  air  power,  the  massive  techno- 
logical support,  the  advisors  and  the  money. 
Asians  will  provide  the  casualties.  While  it  is 
true  that  our  ground  troops  are  being  with- 
drawn and  our  battle  losses  are  the  lowest  in 
years,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  people  of 
Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos  continue  to  die 
as  before.  Bombs  still  drop.  Villages  are  still 
leveled.  The  countryside  Is  still  being  devas- 
tated. The  war,  which  became  an  American 
war  Lite  in  1964  (and  which  will  continue 
as  an  American  war  after  our  ground  troops 
have  all  come  home)  goes  on  unabated. 

The  Johnson  Administration  is  rightly 
credited  with  the  radical  escalation  of  the 
conflict.  An  average  of  nearly  60.000  tons  of 
bombs  were  dropped  on  Indochina  every 
month  during  the  Johnson  years.  More  than 
95,000  tons  of  bombs  on  the  average  have 
been  dropped  each  month  since  Mr.  Nixon 
took  office.  And  during  recent  weeks  we  have 
resumed  large-scale  twmblng  of  North  Viet- 
nam while  Intensifying  the  bombardment  of 
the  rr5t  of  Indochina.  The  air  war  is  more 
de.^dly  than  ever  before. 

We  do  not  hear  as  much  about  "credibility 
gaps"  as  we  did  four  years  ago.  Yet.  the  re- 
lease of  the  Pentagon  Papers  and  revelations 
of  manipulation  and  deceit  by  our  highest 
government  officials  during  the  India-Pak- 
istan conflict  show  us  that  the  gap  is  as  wide 
as  ever.  Many  politicians,  with  one  eve  on 
public  opinion  polls  and  the  other  on  No- 
vember elections,  continue  to  mislead  and 
misinform  us.  But  the  American  people 
appear  to  have  grown  weary  and  numb;  more 
and  more  insensitive  to  human  values.  The 
futile  war  grinds  on  and  we  seem  unable 
to  do  anything  about  it,  so  we  accept  the 
self-serving  rhetoric  of  those  who  tell  us 
what  we  want  to  hear — and  turn  away  from 
the  broken  form  of  Southeast  Asia. 

We  have  gathered  as  a  commimlty  of 
Christians    and    Jews    to    participate    In    an 

Ecumenical  Witness  considering  the  moral- 
ity   of    the    Indochina    war.    Seeking    to    be 

faithful  to  God  and  his  self-revelation  in 
history,  inspired  by  the  values  and  authority 
of  the  Biblical  revelation  and  united  In  our 
belief  In  the  sacredness  of  all  human  life,  we 
Insist  that  United  States  involvement  in  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  is  imjust  and  Im- 
moral. 

On  the  basis  of  the  announced  intentions 
of  the  United  States  the  war  has  been  lost. 
We  have  not  defeated  communism  In  Indo- 
china nor  have  we  defended  freedom.  Im- 
posing our  will  on  distant  lands  and  poor 
and  non-white  peoples,  we  have  partici- 
pated in  their  destruction  while  thweotlng 
their  self-determination.  The  guilt  is  not 
ours  alone,  but  guilt  is  ours. 

The  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  nation 
on  earth,  we  have  squandered  our  wealth 
and  misused  our  power.  Areas  of  crucial  do- 
mestic need — poverty  and  racism,  the  hope- 
lessness of  ghetto  living,  essential  reforms 
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and  humanitarian  consiaeratlons — have  been 
neglected  and  Ignored  as  we  have  permitted 
violence,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  become  a 
way  of  life.  Our  present  national  humilia- 
tion Is  the  Judgment  of  God  upon  us. 

Why  do  we  say  the  war  Is  Immoral? 

In  1950.  the  United  States  of  America  de- 
termined to  confront  communism  In  Asia. 
The  full  weight  of  the  Truman  Adminis- 
tration was  thrown  behind  the  French  in 
their  colonial  war  In  Indochina.  Prom  that 
day  to  this,  reflecting  the  presuppositions 
of  o\ir  own  culture,  racism  has  been  Implicit 
In  the  Southeast  Asian  conflict.  We  accept 
as  axiomatic  the  theme  of  racism  In  the  war. 
We  further  recognize  that  our  own  na- 
tional effort  In  Southeast  Asia  is  another 
reflection  of  our  International  racist  In- 
volvement and  our  racist  policies  and  prac- 
tices at  home.  We  are  not  fighting  persons 
but  "slants."  "slopes"  and  "gookP."  In  fact, 
more  often  than  not,  Americans  In  Vietnam 
have  called  all  Indochinese  people,  "friend" 
and  "foe"  alike,  slants  and  slopes  and  gooks. 
Vietnamizatlon  is  a  racist  policy,  for  it  forces 
Asian  people  to  be  our  proxy  army,  dying  In 
our  places  for  our  supposed  Interests.  This 
Is  Immoral. 

Following  1954  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica subverted  the  Geneva  Accord,  created  its 
own  SEATO  rationale,  and  unilaterally  Inter- 
vened in  the  internal  affairs  of  an  Inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  land.  It  sought  to 
serve  its  own  national  interests  (as  it  defined 
them)  by  imposing  its  will  on  a  country  not 
its  own.  That  is  Immoral. 

Since  1964,  the  United  States  of  America, 
utilizing  the  sophisticated  weaponry  of  tech- 
nological warfare,  has  showered  death  upon 
all  of  Indochina.  Chemical  herbicides  have 
been  applied  to  nearly  one-seventh  of  South 
Vietnam,  destroying  essential  crops  and  man- 
prove  forests.  One  out  of  three  persons  In 
Vietnam  is  a  refugee.  True,  North  Vietnam 
and  tha  National  Liberation  Front  have  ter- 
rorized villages  and  committed  atrocities. 
But  the  massive  terror  and  atrocities  of  the 
B  52's  and  fleets  of  .lellcopters  are  ours.  The 
napalm  and  CS  gas  are  ours.  The  flame 
throwers  are  ours.  Folding  fin  rockets  and 
cluster  bombs  are  ours.  Cur  anti-personnel 
weaponry,  refusing  to  distinguish  between 
military  and  civilian  targets,  has  inflicted 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  casualties  on  Asian 
people.  All  of  this  is  Immoral. 

The  past  two  administrations  have  said 
they  would  work  ceaselessly  fcr  a  negotlat  d 
political  settlement.  Two  things  stand  In 
the  way  of  that  settlement:  the  unrepre- 
sentative nature  of  the  Thleu  government  In 
Saigon;  and  our  refusal  to  set  a  date-certain 
for  military  withdrawal. 

General  Hhleu.  like  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  bfore 
him.  has  Imposed  a  corrupt  military  police 
state  upon  his  people.  Thousands  of  non- 
communist  poliiical  prisoners  fill  the  Jails 
Elections  are  controlled  or  cancelled.  Talk  of 
coalition  and  neutralist  governments  is  out- 
lawed. Genuine  self-determination  has  not 
been  permitted.  And.  In  the  name  of  free- 
dom, we  support,  we  prop  up.  that  govern- 
ment and  similar  governments  In  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  That  Is  Immoral. 

There  have  been  assurances  from  North 
Vietnam  that  prisoners  of  war  would  be  re- 
leased and  negotiations  in  Paris  could  proceed 
if  we  would  but  set-the-date  for  total  mili- 
tary withdrawal.  But  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  our  government  have  re- 
fused to  respond.  That  is  immoral. 

There  are  risks  Involved  In  relying  upon 
negotiated  ssttlements.  but  the  alternatives 
assure  a  continuation  of  the  real  bloodbath 
that  has  already  claimed  more  than  a  million 
Vietnamese  lives  and  that  has  now  been 
spread  Into  Cambodia  and  Laos 

The  only  morally  acceptable  course  for  the 
United  States  is  to  withdraw  its  armed  forces 
immediately  and  totally  and  refuse  to  supply 
the  Indochinese  governments  with  military, 
ecjnomic  or  political  aid.  which  has  simply 
postponed   the   political   solution   the   Viet- 
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namese  people  must  ultimately.  In  any  event, 
find  for  themselves. 

Recognizing  the  urgent  responsibilities  of 
our  government,  we  also  recognize  the  need 
for  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  the  So- 
viet Union  and  other  nations  to  cease  supply- 
ing the  Hanoi  government  and  the  Provi- 
sional Revolutionary  Government  with  the 
materials  of  war,  enabling  all  of  Indochina's 
people  to  determine  Indeed  their  own  future 
without  Interference. 

We  must  also  begin  to  make  restitution  for 
the  irreparable  harm  we  have  visited  upon 
ancient  civilizations.  We  have  spent  almost 
$200  billion  In  pursuing  the  Indochina  war. 
Mindful  of  the  enormity  of  our  deed.  In  co- 
operation with  other  nations  and  groups, 
directed  and  controlled  by  the  people  of  Indo- 
china themselves,  we  must  participate  In  the 
rebuilding  of  Southeast  Asia. 

As  participants  in  this  Ecumenical  Wit- 
ness, what  will  we  do? 

We.  here,  call  upon  our  denominations, 
churches  and  synagogues  to  make  an  Imme- 
diate end  to  the  war  in  Indochina  their  first 
priority. 

We  call  upon  our  denominations,  churches 
and  synagogues  to  announce  publicly  and 
transmit  to  all  US.  armed  forces  personnel 
their  support  and  sanctuary  for  all  who  re- 
fu.se  to  continue  to  fight. 

We  call  up>on  our  denominations,  churches 
and  synagc^ues  to  renounce  all  war  and  make 
the  total  abolition  of  war  and  peace  with 
Justice  as  their  major  concern  until  achieved. 
This  requires,  among  other  things,  a  more 
effective  United  Nations,  and  far  reaching 
steps  toward  general  world  disarmament. 

"The  world  now  spends  on  an  arms  race 
more  than  the  entire  Income  of  the  under- 
developed countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  Americ.i.  The  world  must  shift  from 
reliance  upon  an  unstable  peace  based  on 
the  balance  of  terror  to  a  system  of  law  and 
Justice,  and  the  use  of  the  world's  resources 
for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people. 

We  call  upon  our  denominations,  chtirches 
and  synagogues  to  insist  that  U.S.  foreign 
policy  shall  support  the  right  of  any  people 
to  self-determination  as  to  their  form  of  gov- 
ernment, their  economic  system,  and  their 
relationship  with  other  governments. 

We  call  upon  our  denominations,  churches 
and  synagogues  to  examine  their  economic 
and  racial  policies,  making  those  policies 
consistent  with  the  Biblical  message  of  Jus- 
tice and  compassion;  righteousness  and 
peace. 

We  call  upon  our  denominations,  churches 
and  synagogues  to  offer  understanding  and 
pastoral  care  to  all  persons,  to  rich  and  poor, 
non-white  and  white,  "hawks  '  and  "doves," 
young  and  old.  saint  and  sinner. 

We  call  upon  all  faithful  servants  of  their 
Lord  to  express  the  transforming  power  of 
his  lo\e  through  their  ministries  of  recon- 
ciliation. 

Prophets  of  old  called  their  nations  to  re- 
pentance. So  must  we.  Tliey  cleansed  their 
temples.  So  must  we.  They  Identified  with 
the  sins  of  their  people  and  pled  for  mercy. 
So  must  we. 

But  words  however  lofty,  and  convictions 
however  profound,  and  contrition  however 
sincere,  are  not  enough.  All  of  these  are  noth- 
ing unless  they  Issue  forth  In  deeds  of  peace. 
There  are  strategies  of  action  to  be  consid- 
ered and  embraced.  As  Pope  Paul  has  said, 
"//  you  want  peace,  work  for  justice." 
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ing  tribute  to  a  very  special  friend  in  to- 
day's Record.  I  share  In  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  following  editorial  in  the 
Nutley  Sun: 

Joe  Dallenegra 

Death  recently  claimed  Joseph  P.  Dalle- 
negra, who  with  his  wife  Margaret,  his  sons 
Joseph,  Jr.,  and  Marc,  lived  in  Nutley  for 
most  of  his  adult  years. 

Almost  30  years  ago  Joe  Dallenegra  took  an 
active  Interest  In  the  civic  affairs  of  our  com- 
munity. At  one  time  he  became  so  Intensely 
Interested  In  his  adopted  community  that  he 
became  a  candidate  for  a  berth  on  the  Town 
Commission. 

Dallenegra  possessed  a  great  mind  and  was 
an  able  attorney.  He  was  an  astute  and  re- 
sourceful participant  in  the  local  political 
scene.  Joseph  Dallenegra  was  a  man  we  much 
admired  both  for  his  Intelligence  and  his 
personal  code  of  ethics.  His  withdrawal  from 
active  community  work  In  recent  years  was 
due  to  his  failing  health.  Mr.  Dallenegra's 
sudden  demise  leaves  to  his  sons,  Joe,  Jr., 
and  Marc  a  proud  heritage  and  a  pair  of  big 
shoes  to  fill.  The  bereaved  widow.  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Dallenegra,  Is  comforted  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  she,  at  any  Instant,  may  call  upon 
an  unlimited  store  of  memories  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  lonely,  lonesome  days — and  nights 
that  usually  arise  when  death  separates  life- 
long partners. 


RED  CHINESE  ALIENS  IN 
AMERICA— I 


JOE  DALLENEGRA 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
feelings  of  deep  sorrow  and  of  great  per- 
sonal loss  that  I  am  inserting  the  follow- 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  recently  published  accounts  of 
"secret"  intelligence  reports  issued  by 
the  Justice  Department,  for  at  least  the 
past  7  years  there  has  been  a  virtual  flood 
of  illegal  aliens  pouring  into  the  United 
States  from  Communist  China,  at  an 
estimated  rate  of  4.200  a  year.  These 
Chinese  aliens  have  been  entering  this 
country  by  jumping  ship  in  U.S.  ports 
and  through  an  elaborate  network  of 
smuggling  rings  headquartered  in  neigh- 
boring Canada.  With  the  longest  un- 
guarded frontier  in  the  world,  our  4,000- 
mile  border  with  Canada  is  an  open  in- 
vitation to  these  aliens  who  will  not,  and 
cannot,  legally  pass  our  ports  of  entry. 

While  manv  of  these  aliens  who  sneak 
across  our  borders  are  known  to  be  Com- 
munist espionage  agents  on  assigned  mis- 
sions for  their  Peking  masters,  others  of 
their  kind  have  been  primarily  engaging 
in  the  illicit  drug  traffic,  distributing  lit- 
erally tons  of  narcotics  used  by  an 
alarmingly  large  segment  of  our  Nation's 
youth.  For  instance,  police  intelligence 
officials  in  southern  California  state  that 
Chinese  sailors  who  had  jumped  ship  in 
west  coast  ports  were  found,  when  ap- 
prehended, to  be  carrying  large  quanti- 
ties of  heroin  under  their  clothing  in 
plastic  bags  strapped  to  their  bodies. 

Many  of  the  Red  Chinese  agents  thus 
far  apprehended  and  identified  are  said 
to  have  been  traced  to  the  Hong  Kong 
Seamen's  Union,  a  subversive  organiza- 
tion described  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  as  clandestinely  engaged  in 
Communist  espionage. 

Last  November,  it  was  reported  in  the 
press  that  the  Inunigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service  section  of  the  Justice  De- 
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partment — charged  with  the  task  of  cap- 
turing illegal  aliens — had  just  "smashed 
a  ring  engaged  in  smuggling  Chinese 
sailors  from  Vancouver,  British  Colum- 
bia, into  the  United  States  at  Bellinham 
and  Blaine.  Wash."  Although  another 
similar  Chinese  smuggling  ring  operating 
between  Montreal  and  New  York  City 
had  been  reportedly  shut  down  by  United 
States  and  Canadian  border  patrol  of- 
ficials in  early  1971,  intelligence  sources 
tell  of  yet  a  third  such  ring  known  to  be 
operating  out  of  Windsor.  Ontario, 
"smuggling  mainland  Chinese  through 
Detroit." 

All  of  these  serious  border  violations 
have  become  almost  commonplace  since 
Canada's  Marxist  Premier.  Pierre  Elliot 
Trudeau.  gave  official  recognition  to  both 
the  Communist  goverrmient  of  Cuba  and 
the  Chinese  Communist  regime  of  Mao 
Tse-tung,  thus  assuring  our  deadly  Com- 
munist enemies  a  privileged  sanctuary  in 
North  America  on  our  exposed  northern 
flank  and  another  strategic  base  of  op- 
erations in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Yet,  despite  all  that  is  now  known 
about  the  movements  of  these  agents,  of 
the  more  than  30,000  Chinese  aliens  said 
to  Iiave  illegally  entered  our  country 
since  1965 — by  the  Justice  Department's 
own  admission  only  one  in  10  is  ever 
caught  and  deported.  Their  inscrutable 
comrades — many  no  doubt  highly  trained 
in  the  devious  arts  of  subvei-sion,  sabo- 
tage, and  assassination — presumably 
continue  to  operate  quietly  within  our 
midst,  simply  melting  into  the  burgeon- 
ing Red  underground  now  operating 
within  numerous  Chinese-American 
communities  from  coast  to  coast.  One 
of  the  primary  targets  of  the  Red  Chi- 
nese for  more  than  20  years  has  been 
the  very  children  of  those  legitimate  ref- 
ugees who  fled  to  our  shores  for  safety 
and  freedom  from  Maoist  tyranny. 

With  only  1,655  men  in  its  far-flung 
border  patrol  to  police  both  the  Canadian 
border  and  the  2,000  miles  of  Mexican 
border,  our  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  is  critically  short  of  en- 
forcement personnel  to  stem  the  tide  of 
those  Red  agents  whose  very  presence  in 
our  land  poses  a  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger to  every  loyal  American, 

And  that  is  only  half  the  story.  While 
the  Justice  Department  now  readily  ad- 
mits that  we  do  indeed  have  an  internal 
problem  with  illegal  Red  Chinese  aliens, 
no  mention  is  ever  made  by  that  agency 
of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  legal 
Communist  aliens  who  for  years  now 
have  been  welcomed  into  these  United 
States  by  our  State  Department  as 
homeless  "refugees."  That  aspect  of  the 
Red  infiltration  problem  will  be  covered 
in  my  next  newsletter. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  the  prc^hetic 
words  of  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
who  for  several  decades  has  been  trjding 
to  alert  the  American  people  to  the  po- 
tential threat  of  Red  Chinese  subversion. 
Last  July,  in  a  revealing  article  entitled, 
"Mao's  Red  Shadows  in  America,"  Mr. 
Hoover  warned: 

Peking  is  attempting  espionage  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  one  (of  which)  is  to  endeavor  to  in- 
troduce deep  cover  intelligence  agents  into 
the  United  States,  trained  Peking  agenta  who 
clandestinely  enter  this  country  using  false 
identities  and   Identifications   and   attempt 
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under  the  cover  of  being  an   American  to 
conduct  spy  operations. 

In  this  covert  manner,  says  the  FBI 
Director,  "spy  couriers"  are  developed  by 
the  enemy  to  travel  between  our  coun- 
try and  foreign  nations  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  final  assault  on 
America. 


THE  CONCERNS  AND  THE  PROB- 
LEMS OF  CITIZENS  IN  RURAL 
AMERICA 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  each  session  of  Congress,  the  re- 
cess affords  us  the  opportunity  to  go 
back  home,  enjoy  the  holidays  with 
friends  and  family,  and  to  once  again 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  what  public 
officials  are  supposed  to  do — visit  and 
listen  to  our  constituents.  I  attempted 
to  do  this  in  my  congressional  district 
in  Kansas  with  quite  a  few  community 
stops  and  visits. 

In  this  regard,  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  a  farm  wife  that  summed  up  the 
concern  of  our  citizens  in  the  "Big  First" 
district  of  Kansas,  far  better  than  any 
speech  I  made  or  could  make. 

This  letter  is  from  a  citizen  who  is 
proud  of  the  proven  and  traditional  way 
of  life  that  we  enjoy  in  rural  and  small- 
town America.  She  is  also  proud  to  be  an 
American  and  knows  that  freedom  brings 
with  it  the  responsibility  of  making  her 
State  and  Nation  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live.  She  asks  only  that  her  family  be 
treated  fairly, 

I  know  that  constituent  mail  is  routine 
in  all  offices,  but  I  think  this  letter  is 
especially  noteworthy  and  imique  be- 
cause Mrs,  Rufif  asks  only  that  we  work 
together  to  find  answers.  She  does  not 
make  our  problems  a  matter  of  partisan 
blame. 

In  listening  to  the  President's  recent 
state  of  the  Union  message,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  his  call  for  cooperation  was 
essentially  the  same  kind  of  plea  that 
this  good  farm  wife  and  lady  is  making. 
The  President,  in  his  message,  declared 
it  to  be  national  policy  to  improve  farm 
income  and  revitalize  rural  America. 
That  commitment  is  all  that  Mrs.  Ruff  is 
asking  for  and  I  would  hope  we  in  this 
body  can  respond. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  letter  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  for  it  ex- 
presses the  concern  and  the  problems  of 
citizens  in  my  district  in  a  simple  and 
yet  most  eloquent  manner: 
Letter  Prom  Mrs.  Dorothy  Ruff  of  Ness 

CiTT,   Kans.,   to   Congressman   Kefth    O. 

SEBELIUS 

Dear  Sir:  I  saw  an  article  in  one  of  our 
farm  magazines  that  said  we  should  write 
OUT  Congressman  and  that  if  we  did  not,  you 
would  Just  think  all  farmers  were  rich  and 
fat!  Well,  I  won't  comment  on  the  fat  part, 
but  I  want  to  tell  you  we  are  certainly  not 
rich. 

This  letter  started  out  as  conversation  over 
coffee  between  a  group  of  farm  women  and 
myself.  Later,  it  turned  Into  a  "dare"  be- 
cause none  of  the  ladles  thought  I  would  ever 
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write  and  that  you  would  not  read  It.  No  one 
may  evei  read  this,  and  I  don't  suppose  I  will 
know  one  way  or  another,  but  at  least  It  will 
do  me  some  good  because  I  am  going  to  put 
what  we  think  on  paper. 

I  do  honestly  wonder  If  you  folks  in  Wash- 
ington truly  know  the  situation  of  the  small 
farmer.  My  husband  and  I  are  fortunate  as 
we  manage  a  farm  of  about  2.000  acres.  We 
have  an  advantage  that  many  small  farmers 
do  not  have — we  are  In  a  partnership.  We 
have  some  things — our  own  cattle  and  other 
livestock — but  the  wheat  and  feed  land  are 
in  partnership.  The  cost  of  some  of  the  farm- 
ing and  high  priced  machinery  is  not  a  bur- 
den we  have  to  pay  by  ourselves. 

I  suppose  my  main  question  Is.  does  the 
government  really  want  the  small  farmer  to 
be  able  to  continue?  I  know  the  problem  Is 
not  simple,  but  these  are  some  of  our  com- 
plaints as  we  have  to  live  with  them. 

Take  eggs  for  example.  When  we  sell  them 
in  town,  we  get  14  cents  a  dozen,  and  yet  in 
the  stores  for  the  folks  who  buy  them  they 
are  from  43  to  67  cents.  Now  In  mv  book  that 
Is  awful.  Who  Is  getting  the  difference?  The 
cost  of  chicken  feed  has  never  gone  down,  and 
to  be  sure,  the  chickens  eat  the  same  amount. 
They  don't  know  their  eggs  aren't  worth  anv- 
thing,  and  trying  to  tell  a  chicken  not  to  eat 
Just  doesn't  work.  We  decided  to  feed  the 
eggs  to  our  dogs  and  cats  before  we  sell  them 
for  14  cents  a  dozen.  At  least  that  helps  on 
the  cost  of  dog  food. 

Then,  let's  take  the  chicken  themselves.  We 
would  like  to  sell  our  old  hens;  we  cannot 
afford  to  buy  feed  for  both  the  hens  and 
pullets.  Know  what?  We  cannot  sell  them 
at  any  price.  There  Is  no  market  for  them. 
How  about  that.  If  the  dogs  eat  the  eggs.  I 
guess  we  could  let  the  coyotes  eat  the 
chickens.  We  sure  have  plentv  of  coyotes 
since  they  took  the  bounty  off. 

We  paid  27  cents  for  our  baby  chicks.  If 
we  could  have  sold  them  at  frying  size,  we 
would  have  gotten  from  13  to  15  cents  a 
pound.  Three  pounds  at  13  to  15  cents  a 
brings  39  cents  each,  but  then  think  of  all 
of  the  feed  they  have  eaten.  Can't  get  rich 
that  way.  Compare  this  to  the  fact  my  sister- 
in-law  told  me  the  chickens  In  the  store  were 
over  a  dollar,  and  the  chickens  weighed  two 
pounds.  Who  Is  getting  the  difference? 

Let's  take  cream.  The  price  stays  about 
the  same.  60  cents  a  pound  (butterfat)  when 
we  can  sell  It.  Our  cows  are  "dry"  right  now. 
But.  you  look  In  the  store  and  a  half  pint  of 
"half  and  half"  cream  sells  for  30  cents  and 
it's  half  milk  and  half  water.  How  city  folks 
stand  for  that  and  pay  for  it,  I'll  never  know. 
Consider  the  price  of  pigs  today.  We  Just 
sold  some  nice  pigs  weighing  over  100 
pounds.  We  got  only  $13.  Heck,  we  have 
bought  many  weaning  pigs  six  weeks  of  age 
for  $17.  And,  if  you  check  In  the  store  on 
prices  for  pork  and  ham,  you  will  see  $1.19 
a  pound  for  ham  (this  was  on  sale)  and  89 
cents  for  pork  chops.  Something  Is  terribly 
wrong  here  someplace ! 

Wheat,  our  wonderful  Kansas  crop.  Is  not 
good  either.  The  expense  of  planting  is  more 
than  ever,  and  the  price  of  bread  and  break- 
fast food  Is  higher  all  of  the  time.  Last  win- 
ter, the  lower  wheat  got,  the  higher  the 
bran  price  went.  Why?  Each  time  we  fed 
bran  to  our  cattle  during  the  winter,  the 
truck  load  cost  more  than  the  one  before. 
None  of  this  makes  sense  to  me,  and  I  am 
curious  Just  who  is  making  the  profit. 

I  have  worked  in  the  fields  for  33  years 
now.  We  are  finding  our  hard  work  Is  not 
worth  what  we  are  getting  back.  My  husband 
works  in  the  fields  during  the  day,  and  I 
work  at  noon  and  at  night.  Sometimes  when 
we  use  both  tractors,  we  both  work  all  day. 
We  put  in  as  many  as  15  hours  a  day  during 
rush  periods.  You  get  tired  doing  that,  but 
we  wouldn't  mind  If  prices  were  good  and 
we  oould  get  ahead.  We  like  to  work,  and  we 
both  hope  we  never  have  to  quit,  but  we 
would  like  a  little  profit.  We  don't  ask  to  be 
rich. 
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It  coeta  so  much  today  to  operate  and  run 
a  farm.  The  cost  of  machinery  Is  unbelievable 
and  going  higher.  It  would  be  one  thing  If  the 
machinery  worked  but  It  doesn't.  New  equip- 
ment Just  bought  somehow  needs  all  kinds 
of  work  done  on  It.  The  repairman  was  out 
three  days  fixing  things  that  should  be  done 
right  in  the  factory.  It's  the  same  thing  with 
the  neighbor's  new  baler,  the  repairman  out 
day  after  day,  and  It  still  doesnt"  work  right. 
He  even  had  to  back  Into  town  to  get  them 
to  work  on  It!  Can't  they  do  something  at 
the  factories?  It  Isn't  fair  to  the  deaJer  or 
the  salesman  or  the  repairman  and  It  sure 
Isn't  fair  to  us. 

We  have  the  same  problem  with  our  cars. 
They  Just  don't  hold  up  on  the  farm.  Con- 
sidering the  price  you  have  to  pay.  It  Is  not 
fair.  Wouldn't  you  agree  that  when  you  buy 
something  new  and  pay  a  good  price  that 
when  It  starts  giving  you  trouble  right  away 
that  It  Is  reason  enough  to  aggravate  most 
anyone — even  a  Congressman!  One  of  our 
neighbors  bought  a  new  car,  and  It  was  In 
the  rei>alr  shop  most  of  the  summer;  he  had 
to  borrow  ours  when  the  creek  was  up  to 
check  on  his  cattle. 

I  don't  mean  to  go  on  like  this  but  I  am 
telling  you  some  things  that  I  know  and 
It's  not  hear-say.  I  know  all  you  government 
folks  have  your  hands  full  and  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  say  we  small  farmers  are  the  only  ones 
that  have  It  rough.  My  daughter  and  her 
husband  are  small  farmers,  and  they  love 
farming  as  we  do,  but  they  are  slowly  going 
broke  and  that  hurts  me  terribly. 

I  know  there  Is  a  lot  going  on  In  this  world 
today  that  needs  your  attention.  I  do  not 
like  or  approve  of  many  of  the  things.  This 
drug  situation  with  our  young  people  Is  ter- 
rible. Some  are  losing  respect  for  our  laws. 
We  are  afraid  to  do  much  about  vandalism; 
tractors  have  been  shot  up  and  cattle  killed, 
but  If  you  make  them  mad  they  might  do 
almost  anything.  And,  when  they  get  caught, 
as  far  as  I  can  find  out  nothing  is  done 
about  It:  Just  a  small  fine.  Now  this  is  not 
government's  fault,  but  It's  Just  to  let  you 
know  we  have  crime  problems  here  too.  We 
put  up  a  no  trespassing  sign  but  they  pay 
no  attention  to  it. 

I  have  two  other  complaints  and  then 
I  will  quit  bothering  you.  The  cost  of  car 
and  hospital  Insurance  is  much  too  high,  and 
then  when  you  have  to  use  them  you  are 
dropped.  Now  that  Is  Just  not  fair.  It  has  come 
to  this  point;  you  cannot  be  without  insur- 
ance and  you  cannot  afford  It.  Sureiy  this 
could  be  changed. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  cost  of  postage.  I  can 
so  easily  remember  when  letters  were  three 
cents  a  piece,  and  when  we  sent  In  an  order 
to  a  mall  order  company  we  got  It  In  three 
days.  Now,  we  feel  lucky  to  get  It  in  two 
weeks  time.  Who  or  what  Is  to  blame.  I  don't 
know:  I  only  know  things  are  not  like  they 
used  to  be. 

Other  folks  demand  higher  wages  and  get 
them,  and  then  the  cost  of  living  goes  up. 
People  don't  really  have  that  much  more 
money  but  what  they  do  get  soiinds  bigger. 
Some  folks  don't  even  pay  Income  taxes  be- 
cause of  legal  loopholes,  but  I  call  that 
cheating  the  government.  Maybe  the  small 
farmer  is  Just  too  dimib  or  honest  to  do 
things  this  way.  but  I  don't  think  that  Is 
the  way  to  try  and  get  along  in  this  world. 

Well,  I  guess  we  have  a  lot  of  problems  and 
where  it  will  end  is  anyone's  guess.  It's  not 
all  the  government  s  fault;  the  people  bring  a 
lot  of  their  problems  on  themselves.  We  can, 
only  ask  you  do  the  best  you  can.  I  do  think 
this,  however.  If  there  was  some  way  to  put 
every  government  official  out  on  a  farm 
and  make  him  work  like  we  do  and  live  off 
of  what  we  make,  I  bet  after  the  first  year, 
there  would  be  a  lot  of  changes. 

I  hope  you  have  time  to  read  this,  and  I 
hope  you  don't  get  mad  about  It.  Writing 
this  letter  makes  me  feel  better,  and  It  was 
worth  my  time.  Now,  at  coffee,  I  will  be  able 
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to  say  I  wrote  my  Congressman  Instead  of 
just  sitting  back  and  complaining. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  DoKOTHY  Ruff. 


METROPOLITAN  TAX  BASE 
SHARING 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  IlIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems of  our  metropolitan  areas  are  com- 
plicated by  the  multiplicity  of  taxing 
jurisdictions  in  any  single  area.  Commer- 
cial and  industrial  growth  in  one  juris- 
diction increases  its  own  tax  rolls  but 
may  impose  such  costs  as  pollution  and 
congestion  on  other  jurisdictions  which 
do  not  benefit.  Tax  capabilities  then  are 
not  f oimd  where  tax  revenues  are  needed. 

My  district,  the  Fifth  District  of  Min- 
nesota, is  part  of  a  new  system  designed 
to  deal  with  this  problem.  Under  a  plan 
passed  by  the  Minnesota  Legislature  last 
spring,  a  portion  of  the  tax  base  from 
new  commercial  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment is  shared  by  all  jurisdictions  in  the 
Twin  Cities  area.  Thus,  all  jurisdictions 
benefit  from  development  anywhere  In 
the  area. 

An  article  by  Robert  Cassidy  in  the 
January  12  D.C.  Gazette  discusses  this 
system  and  suggests  its  relevance  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  metropolitan  area. 
I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Sharing    the   Area   Wealth 
(By  Robert  Cassidy) 

Border  disputes  are  not  limited  to  exotic 
climes  like  Bangla  Desh  or  the  Slnal  penin- 
sula. Here  In  the  Washington  area.  Inter- 
jurisdictional scuffles  are  commonplace.  If 
only  because  of  the  problems  Inherent  In 
dealing  with  two  states,  a  federal  city,  num- 
erous counties  and  cities,  plus  special  service 
Jurisdictions.  The  potential  for  chaos  and 
fractlonallsm  is  clear,  and  it's  a  wonder  that 
the  battles  are  kept  down  to  skirmish  level. 

For  example,  Arlington  and  Fairfax  are  In- 
volved in  a  little  to-do  right  now  over  the  de- 
velopment of  Bailey's  Crossroads.  The  Pair- 
fax  plan  calls  for  a  tremendous  amotmt  of  of- 
fice, commercial,  and  apartment  building  in 
that  area,  which  Arlington  would  have  to 
supply  with  sewer  services.  Last  November 
voters  in  Arlington  approved  a  sewer  bond 
that  Implied  that  commercial  growth  in  the 
county  would  be  somewhat  pared  over  the 
next  30  years,  at  the  same  time  that  Fairfax's 
planners  were  fashioning  a  behemoth.  Both 
counties  are  trying  to  get  together  now  to  set 
some  sort  of  compromise. 

Other  examples  abound.  Last  summer,  the 
city  of  Palls  Church  considered  a  proposal  to 
build  several  high-rise  apartment  buildings 
right  on  the  Arlington  County  line.  Mean- 
While,  Arlington  was  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  minimize  growth  In  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  county,  which  Is  the  site  of  the 
planned  East  Falls  Church  Metro  Station;  the 
objective  was  to  save  a  small  neighborhood 
of  moderately  priced  single  family  houses. 
The  Palls  Church  plan  would  have  put  In- 
creased pressure  on  Arlington  to  rezone  por- 
tions of  Its  area  for  high-rise  buildings.  For- 
tunately, the  city  of  Palls  Church  turned 
down  the  apartment  zoning,  but  the  matter 
was  touch  and  go  for  a  while. 

Likewise,  the  Friendship  Heights  area  on 
the   Maryland-D.C.   border   Is   ripe  for  fac- 
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tlonal  disputes.  Who  will  benefit  from  the 
Increased  taxes  produced  by  major  retail  and 
office  development  there,  Montgomery  County 
or  the  District?  Shifting  development  even  a 
few  feet  could  mean  a  windfall  for  the  lucky 
Jurisdiction,  while  the  loser  geta  nothing — 
except  traffic  snarls,  litter,  and  aggravation. 

All  this  is  nothing  new  of  course.  Artificial 
Jurisdictional  lines  have  not  worked  in  what 
HUD  Secretary  George  Romney  calls  "The 
Real  City" — which  I  call  the  metropolitan 
area.  If  these  barriers  cannot  be  broken 
down — and  tradition  and  inertia  assure 
that — they  must  be  made  flexible.  The  Brit- 
ish do  this  through  an  elaborate  system  of 
compensation  to  surrounding  Jurisdictions 
whenever  one  city  in  a  metropolitan  area  gets 
a  windfall.  What  I'd  like  to  suggest  is  a  much 
more  American  approach — American  not  only 
because  it  is  much  more  practical  than  the 
British  approach,  but  because  it  is  already 
operational  in  one  part  of  the  U.S. :  The  Twin 
Cities  area  of  Minnesota. 

Last  spring,  the  Minnesota  legislature  ap- 
proved a  new  tax  base  system  for  the  300  sep- 
arate taxing  jurisdictions  in  the  St.  Paul- 
Minneapolis  area.  Under  this  system,  40  per- 
cent of  all  new  commercial  and  industrial 
development  Is  shared  among  all  the  Juris- 
dictions. Each  taxing  area  gets  a  cut  of  that 
40  percent  assigned  to  its  tax  rolls;  thus,  it 
is  tax  base  sharing,  not  revenue  sharing.  The 
portion  allocated  to  each  community  is  based 
directly  on  population  and  inversely  to  its 
existing  tax  base.  The  result  Is  that  wealthy 
areas  get  a  smaller  portion  of  the  40  percent 
share  than  poorer  areas  with  the  same  pop- 
ulation. Also,  each  jurisdiction  applies  Its 
own  tax  rate  to  the  new  shared  base,  so  that 
no  area  Is  penalized  for  taxing  Its  citizens  at 
a  higher  rate  than  other  areas. 

The  "share  the  wealth"  plan  is  a  little 
tricky  to  grasp  at  first,  but  It  Is  really  very 
forthright  and  practicable.  The  experience  Is 
too  new  to  Judge,  but  the  potential  is  great. 
If  only  because  the  Twin  Cities  area,  with  Its 
distinguished  record  of  good  government, 
will  make  It  work.  A  local  civic  group  de- 
scribed the  benefits  of  the  plan: 

(1)  It  will  diminish  the  Importance  cf 
fiscal  zoning,  whereby  certain  areas  try  to 
get  all  the  office  and  commercial  develop- 
ment, but  shun  low-Income  housing,  for 
example. 

(2)  It  takes  Into  account  the  Increasing 
concentration  of  commercial -industrial 
growth.  Only  certain  parts  of  a  metropolitan 
area  are  really  suited  for  such  development, 
but  all  areas  suffer  the  consequences  (e.g.  air 
pollution,  traffic  congestion) .  This  plan  allows 
every  citizen  to  look  at  a  new  office  building 
and  say,  "I  have  a  piece  of  that,"  even  if  it's 
not  in  his  town. 

(3)  It  evens  out  the  peaks  and  valleys  cf 
development.  Over  long  periods  of  time,  all 
parts  of  a  metropolitan  area  go  through 
stages  of  bulldlng-maturlng-redevelopment, 
which  makes  the  tax  base  vary.  The  share  the 
wealth  plan  distributes  metropolitan  growth 
over  times  as  well  as  area,  so  that  all  parts 
of  the  metropolis  are  getting  something,  even 
If  they  are  not  currently  in  a  growth  stage. 

Of  course,  the  Twin  Cities  tax  plan  does 
not  put  an  end  to  countless  problems.  It  does 
not  remove  the  Inequities  of  the  real  property 
tax,  with  Its  unequal  assessments  and  bur- 
densome Impact  on  low-Income  families.  And 
Washington  Is  not  Minnesota;  trying  to  de- 
velop a  tax  scheme  that  would  require  ap- 
proval by  Congress,  two  state  legislatures,  and 
numerous  local  officials  would  be  a  monu- 
mental task.  For  this  reason,  I  think  such  a 
pro|x«al  would  have  to  start  In  either  subur- 
ban Maryland  or  Northern  Virginia,  or  both. 
Then,  If  It  works  out,  the  District  could  be 
included.  In  the  meantime,  this  la  a  subject 
which  should  be  studied  by  a  regional  agency, 
perhaps  the  Council  of  Governments.  If  we 
are  to  deal  with  the  "Real  City"  in  a  mean- 
ingful way,  we  must  learn  how  to  finance  It 
In  a  meaningful  way. 
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THE       IOWA       Cnr       VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION  HOSPITAL 

•  BROTHERHOOD"  PROGRAM 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  year  we  have  become  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  drug  problem 
facing  all  branches  of  the  military.  We 
have  learned  of  the  almost  epidemic 
proportions  which  this  disease  has 
reached.  Perhaps  just  as  important, 
however,  is  the  problem  of  the  addicted 
veteran,  the  soldier  who  has  returned  to 
civilian  life  but  has  been  unable  to  shed 
his  drug  dependency.  Recently,  a  pro- 
gram instituted  by  the  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital,  came 
to  my  attention. 

The  program,  called  "Brotherhood,"  is 
a  treatment  program  for  veterans  with 
drug  dependency  problems.  The  pro- 
gram is  voluntary  and  open  to  all  veter- 
ans. A  comprehensive  approach  to  treat- 
ing the  Individual  is  taken,  including 
medical,  psychological  and  social  prob- 
lems. Group  rap  sessions,  confrontation 
therapy,  and  self-government  are  just  a 
few  of  the  methods  employed.  The  pro- 
gram is  staffed  by  ex-addlct  drug 
counselors,  psychologists,  psychiatrists, 
nurses,  and  vocational  counselors. 

This  program,  and  others  similar  to  it 
throughout  the  country,  have  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  National  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  its  Director,  Donald 
Johnson.  This  commitment  is  an  innova- 
tive step,  and  a  necessary  step,  in  the 
treatment  of  addicted  veterans.  Although 
in  its  Infancy,  the  program  is  achieving 
its  objectives  according  to  Dr.  Paul  Pen- 
ningroth,  director  of  the  Iowa  City  Vet- 
rans'  Administration  hospital  program. 
Not  only  are  veterans  being  helped,  but 
other  interesting  statistics  have  been 
illicited.  Most  notable  is  the  fact  that 
over  half  of  those  who  have  joined  the 
Iowa  City  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital program  were  stationed  in  the 
United  States.  Clearly,  this  program  and 
others  will  not  only  help  alleviate  the 
problem  of  the  returning  overseas  vet- 
eran, but  will  attack  the  problem  of  the 
addicted  stateside  veteran  as  well. 

I  commend  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Iowa  City  Veterans'  Hospi- 
tal in  particular,  for  its  efforts  in  this 
area.  I  encourage  more  utilization  of  our 
veterans  hospitals  for  drug  treatment 
programs.  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
a  recent  editorial  in  the  Iowa  City  Press- 
Citizen  noting  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram to  date  and  the  bright  future 
2 head.  Our  fighting  men  deserve  this 
support  and  help:  we  should  continue  to 
offer  and  expand  such  programs  in  the 
future. 
The  editorial  follows: 

HoPEFTJi,  Approach 

The  director  of  the  Drug  Treatment  Unit 
at  Veterans  Hospital  believes  the  rehabilita- 
tion program  Is  achieving  Its  purposes. 

If  time  which  can  provide  the  only  cer- 
tainties, proves  his  current  belief  correct 
then  a  method  of  overcoming  dependence 
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upon  drugs  is  available.  Expensive  though 
it  may  be,  it  would  stUl  be  less  costly  for 
society  and  the  individual  In  financial  as 
well  as  human  terms  than  a  lifelong  drug 
habit. 

Dr.  Paul  Pennlngroth  notes  that  38  vet- 
erans have  been  admitted  to  the  local  hos- 
pital's program  since  It  was  initiated  July  1, 
one  of  the  first  such  units  to  be  established 
In  the  country.  The  local  unit  and  others 
were  the  response  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration to  the  mounting  problem  of  drug 
use  among  veterans,  particularly  those  who 
had  served  in  Vietnam. 

But  just  over  half  of  the  veterans  who  have 
joined  the  program  are  not  Vietnam  vet- 
erans, 52  per  cent  were  stationed  in  the 
U.S.  or  in  other  countries  than  Vietnam.  Of 
the  total,  56  per  cent  are  Army  veterans,  19 
per  cent  Marines,  13  per  cent  Navy  and  13 
per  cent  Air  Force.  Reflecting  the  nature  of 
drug  dependency  as  a  problem  of  society  and 
not  Jtist  the  military  Is  the  fact  that  45  per 
cent  of  those  in  the  unit  did  not  begin  using 
drugs  while  In  service.  Eighteen  is  the  most 
common  age  for  Initial  experiments  with 
drugs  and  the  average  age  of  those  in  the 
program  Is  23  with  84  per  cent  being  under 
25. 

Most  of  those  joining  the  program  used  a 
variety  of  drugs,  usually  whatever  Is  avail- 
able, but  they  also  state  a  prefeirence  for  a 
particular  one.  Of  the  group  28  per  cent 
preferred  hallucinogens,  16  per  cent  amphet- 
amines, 13  per  cent  a  combination  of  marl- 
jtiana  and  alcohol,  6  per  cent  barbiturates 
and  alcohol.  Thirty-seven  per  cent  were  nar- 
cotic vtsers,  almost  all  of  them  physiologically 
addicted  when  admitted.  Methadone  has 
been  used  In  the  treatment  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts when  Indicated. 

About  two-thirds  of  those  admitted  come 
from  Iowa,  about  one-fifth  from  Illinois  and 
the  balance  from  other  states. 

Three  have  left  the  program  as  "graduates" 
and  are  now  employed  and  drug  free.  Others 
are  still  In  the  program  and  showing  im- 
provement; yet  others  decided  not  to  con- 
tinue In  the  program  and  left. 

The  approach  to  the  treatment  program 
depends  upon  the  Individual  supported  by 
the  group.  Admission  Is  voluntary  and  treat- 
ment Is  based  upon  the  wUlingness  and  desire 
of  those  In  the  program  to  help  themselves. 
Members  of  the  Brotherhood,  as  participants 
call  themselves,  live  and  work  together,  they 
operate  iinder  a  self-government  of  the 
patients.  Participants,  Dr.  Pennlngroth 
points  out,  have  become  a  closely-knit  group 
who  care  about  their  problems,  about  each 
other  and  about  letting  others  know  that 
help  Is  available  by  contacting  the  Brother- 
hood at  the  Veterans  Hospital  In  Iowa  City. 
If  there  are  answers  to  the  questions  posed 
by  abuse  of  drugs,  programs  like  that  at 
Veterans  HospitsU  would  appear  to  provide 
them.  As  such  they  deserve  support  and  ex- 
pansion to  reach  other  persons  In  need  of  the 
help  offered. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP 
OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA'S 
MASS  TRANSIT  BUS  SYSTEM 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF   MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  metro- 
politan Washington  area  is  currently 
in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  in  the  field  of 
public  transportation.  The  D.C.  Transit 
Co.  has  requested  yet  another  fare  in- 
crease and  now  finds  itself  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy.  Today's  cities  are  in  dire 
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need  of  a  responsible  and  affordable  sys- 
tem of  mass  transit — a  need  which  pri- 
vate companies  have  simply  been  unable 
to  meet.  Because  a  balanced  and  ade- 
quate system  is  crucial  to  the  District's 
residents  and  its  governmental  and  com- 
mercial interests,  I  have  sponsored  along 
with  Congressman  Joel  T.  BROYHn,L  of 
Virginia,  H.R.  5628  to  provide  for  public 
ownership  and  operation  of  all  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  bus  companies. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  WMAL  editorial  regard- 
ing this  very  matter.  I  hope  that  H.R. 
5628  and  related  legislation  can  be 
brought  to  hearing  before  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  in  the  near  future. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Chalk  Talk 

D.C.  Transit's  latest  fare  hike  request  is 
really  drawing  a  crowd.  Not  only  D.C.  offi- 
cials but  the  Price  Commission  plan  to  get 
Involved  this  time.  And  well  they  might. 

The  bus  firm,  which  has  been  averaging  a 
fare  hike  request  a  year,  now  is  seeking  an- 
other 12V4%  to  25%  Increase  depending  up- 
on which  fare  proposal  you  choose. 

But  in  either  case,  the  company  admits, 
a  45  to  50  cent  fare  would  mean  the  loss  of 
another  six  million  passengers  In  a  year's 
time. 

Even  DC.  Transit  owner  O.  Roy  Chalk 
acknowledges  this  is  no  way  to  run  a  bu« 
line.  "A  fare  increase,"  he  says,  "is  never  a 
permanent  solution." 

We  might  add  that  blocking  the  Increase 
is  no  solution  either.  Service  would  deterio- 
rate further. 

This  solution,  as  we  see  it,  is  public  take- 
over of  the  company  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
the  interim,  it  must  be  subsidized.  We  feel 
this  sulssldy  could  be  arranged  in  such  a  way 
as  to  keep  D.C.  Transit  afloat  without  en- 
hancing Chalk's  position  in  the  market- 
place. 

We  are  not  at  all  concerned  with  Mr. 
Chalk's  financial  future,  but  we  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  future  of  the  riding 
public  and  mass  transit  in  the  Washington 
area. 


SKY'S  THE  LIMIT 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Howard  Benedict,  in  the  December  8 
edition  of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  discusses 
the  opportunities  of  space  manufactur- 
ing. Mr.  Benedict's  excellent  article 
points  out  that  by  the  end  of  the  century 
manufacturing  in  space  could  easily  de- 
velop into  a  $50  billion  market.  One  of 
the  strongest  cases  that  can  be  made  for 
the  development  of  a  low  cost  orbital 
shuttle  is  found  In  Mr.  Benedict's  article. 
I  commend  it  to  your  reading : 
VACtruM  Helps:  Skt's  the  Limit  in  Space 
Market 
(By  Howard  Benedict) 

Cape  Kennedy. — Workmen  in  orbiting 
space  factories  may  one  day  manufacture 
high  quality  electronic  devices,  perfectly 
round  ball  bearings,  precision  optical  lenses, 
pure  vaccines  and  insecticides  and  other 
Items  Impossible  to  produce  on  earth  be- 
cause of  gravity. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration and  several  industrial  and  re- 
search organizations  are  spending  more  Uum 
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$1  million  a  year  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  using  the  unique  vacuum  and  weightless- 
ness of  space  for  such  manufacturing. 

Some  experts  predict  a  $50-bllllon  market 
by  the  end  of  the  century  for  space-made 
materials  and  blologlcals. 

William  O.  Armstrong  of  NASA's  CWBce  of 
Manned  Space  Flight  reported  that  work  to 
date  "has  convinced  us  that  manufacturing 
In  space  is  technically  feasible  and  that 
space  research  In  material  science  and  tech- 
nology Is  likely  to  pay  off. 

"In  space  we  could  prepare  electronic 
solids  and  other  materials  we  can  only  day- 
dream about  on  earth,"  he  said. 

"The  possibility  of  levitating  solids  and 
liquids  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  applica- 
tions of  weightlessness,"  Armstrong  ex- 
plained. "This  ability  to  suspend  materials 
free  of  physical  contact  with  containers 
should  permit  the  production  of  ultra-pure 
metals  and  crystals." 

A  new  class  of  pure  glass  products  Is  one 
example,  he  said.  In  glass  making  on  earth, 
the  product  tends  to  be  grainy  because  of 
convection — the  transmission  of  heat  or  elec- 
tricity by  air.  gas  or  liquid  form  throughout 
will  prove  gravity  field.  But  done  in  space 
this  could  result  In  precise  lenses  for  eye- 
glasses, microscopes  and  telescopes. 

"The  lack  of  buoyancy  in  space  also  would 
allow  us  to  maintain  a  very  homogenous  mix- 
ture of  substances  of  varying  density."  he 
said.  "Knowing  that  your  substance  Is  uni- 
form throughout  will  prove  highly  beneficial 
in  the  production  of  foamed  metals  or  metal 

composiies,  In  gravity,  tnis  is  dlfflcull  De* 

cause    heavier   substances    like    to    settle    and 

lighter  ones  like  to  rise. 

"The  most  sophisticated  source  of  control 
over  space  processes."  he  said,  "lies  in  the 

fact  that  the  movement  of  heat  and  solid  ma- 
terials in  liquids  and  gases  will  be  predict- 
able and  controllable  when  the  complicating 
influence  of  convection  is  suppressed.  This 
has  particular  application  In  the  growth  of 
high  purity"  such  £is  those  used  in  computers, 
satellite  communications  systems  and  radio 
and  television  equipment. 

The  absence  of  convection  also  could  pro- 
duce something  long  sought  by  Industry — a 
perfectly  round  ball  bearing,  especially  for 
rotating  or  moving  devices  on  large  vehicles 
and  machinery  to  cut  down  friction  and  Im- 
prove efficiency. 

The  first  space  test  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  weightless  manufacturing  occurred 
on  the  Apollo  14  flight  last  Feburary.  During 
the  mission,  astronauts  Alan  B.  Shepard  Jr., 
Edgar  D.  Mitchell  and  Stuart  A.  Roosa  con- 
ducted four  experiments— transferlng  liquids 
from  one  container  to  another  through  a 
series  of  baffles,  separating  a  solution  of  dif- 
ferent liquids,  measuring  heat  flow  and  con- 
vection and  casting  metals  in  a  small  heat 
chamber. 

The  results  were  promising  and  additional 
limited  experiments  are  planned  during 
Apollo  17  in  December  1972. 

A  more  ambitious  experiment  program  is 
planned  for  Skylab.  the  two  story  space  sta- 
tion scheduled  for  launching  in  1973.  Three 
different  three-man  crews  will  inhabit  the 
orbiting  laboratory  for  periods  up  to  56  days 
to  conduct  scientific,  engineering  and  medi- 
cal studies. 

When  the  space  shuttle,  a  reusable  rocket 
plane,  begins  flying  late  In  this  decade,  one 
of  Its  early  assignments  will  be  to  place  In 
orbit  a  laboratory  which  will  be  used  as  a 
central  core  for  a  number  of  experimental 
modules  for  science,  astronomy,  medicine  for 
manufacturing. 

Prom  this  research  it  will  be  determined 
Just  how  much  manufacturing  can  be  done 
In  permanent  space  stations  which  the 
United  States  hopes  to  launch  In  the  1980s. 
"It  Is  hoped,"  Armstrong  said,  "that  some 
of  these  processes  will  be  ready  for  pUot-scale 
manufacturing  operations  as  soon  as  the 
space  station  complex  can  support  this  level 
of  activity  and  that  a  few  will  reach  full-scale 
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commercial  manufacturing  In  the  latter  part 
of  this  century. 

"By  the  turn  of  the  century,  space  manu- 
facturing may  account  for  a  significant  fac- 
tion of  all  space  operations,  and  therefore  It 
is  likely  to  play  a  large  role  In  assuring  a 
permanent  future  for  space  flight  because  of 
the  essential  functions  It  will  perform  In  some 
parts  of  the  world's  economy." 

Daniel  J.  Fink,  a  vice  president  of  General 
Electric  Co.  and  general  manager  of  its 
space  division,  said  "It  has  been  estimated 
that  by  the  end  of  this  century  the  total 
value  of  electronic  materials  and  blologlcals 
manufactured  In  space  could  run  upward  of 
$50  billion." 

There  are  two  keys  to  an  economical  opera- 
tion. The  space  lab  will  not  require  elaborate 
costly  equipment  because  of  the  lack  of 
gravity  and  the  space  shuttle,  flying  between 
earth  and  the  space  station  on  an  alrllne-llke 
schedule,  will  drastically  cut  the  cost  of  fly- 
ing into  space.  Each  shuttle  will  be  able  to 
make  100  or  more  round  trips  before  wearing 
out,  thus  eliminating  costly  throw-away  one- 
trip  rockets  such  as  Saturn  5. 

L.  R.  McCreight  of  GEs  space  division,  said 
that  In  the  biological  field  an  orbiting  lab 
could  produce  pure  vaccines  that  would  not 
have  side  effects  and  pure  viral  Insecticides 
that  would  not  have  harmful  environmental 
effects  associated  with  chemical  Insecticides 
such  as  DDT. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  recent  announce- 
ment by  the  U.S.  Navy  Department 
to  phase  out  its  station  and  person- 
nel of  the  17th  Naval  District  and  the 
Alaskan  Sea  Frontier,  at  Kodiak.  Alaska. 

The  Navy's  departure  from  Kodiak  will 
certainly  have  serious  effect  on  our  na- 
tional defense  posture  in  the  North  Pa- 
cific, in  that  it  will  leave  a  4,000-mile 
defenseless  gap  between  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  Adak,  Alaska, 

This  imtimely  move  will  also  have  seri- 
ous impact  on  the  protection  of  our 
Alaskan  and  northwestern  commercial 
fishermen  from  the  foreign  fishing  fleets, 
which  have  been  quite  recently  increas- 
ing their  activities  in  the  Alaska  coast 
and  the  North  Pacific  areas. 

I  think  the  removal  of  the  naval  facil- 
ities from  Kodiak  would  be  extremely 
bad  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tional    administration. 

To  amplify  my  concern,  I  share  with 
my  colleagues  an  editorial  and  article 
from  one  of  Alaska's  most  respected 
newspapers,  the  Kodiak  Mirror: 

Let  Us  Get  With  It 
The  American  Legion  s  Jack  Allman  Post 
No.  17  In  Kodiak  has  adopted  the  following 
resolution,  entitled,  "U.S.  Navy— First  Line 
of  Defense,"  as  proposed  by  Alaska  American 
Legion  Department  Commander  Bob  Blair, 
according  to  Post  Commander  Dan  McDon- 
ough. 

Commander  Blair  has  announced  his  grave 
concern  that  the  nation's  defense  posture 
is  to  be  seriously  impaired  through  the  pos- 
slbUlty  that  the  military  may  actually  go 
through  with  Its  announced  plans  to  with- 
draw the  U.S.  Navy  from  Its  Kodiak  base- 
proven  through  experiences  pt  World  War  n 


to  be  the  most  strategic  naval  base  possible 
m  the  North  Pacific. 

The  Mirror  concurs  completely  with  Com- 
mander Blair's  thinking  and  with  the  Le- 
glons  concern  on  this  matter  Involving  the 
national  defense.  We  are  confident  that  any 
thinking  and  concerned  citizen  would  agree 
also— and  we  Join  with  Commander  Blair 
and  the  Legion  in  urging  all  patriotic  indi- 
viduals and  organization  to  make  a  con- 
certed and  meaningful  effort  to  alert  the 
nation  to  the  mllltary-naval  needs  here  in  the 
North  Pacific  and  their  direct  relationship  to 
the  national  defense  of  the  entire  continent 
We  especially  urge  that  the  community  lead- 
ership mount  an  effort  to  marshal  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  resoiu-ces  available  to  edu- 
cate the  decision  makers  In  the  nation's  cap- 
ital to  this  vital  and  crucial  need  to  keep  the 
U.S.  Navy  In  Kodiak  and  the  North  Pacific 

This  will  undoubtedly  require  sending  a 
delegation  to  Washington,  D.C.  to  seek  an 
audience  and  make  direct  personal  appeals 
to  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense—or even  to  the  President  himself. 

As  Commander  Blair  has  pointed  out, 
"Time  is  of  the  Essence!" — so  lets  get  with 
It  Immediately  If  we  are  going  to  do  any- 
thing effective! 

U.S.  Navy— First  Line  of  Defense 
Whereas,  the  American  Legion  is  dedicated 
to  a  strong  and  completely  adequate  national 
defense  posture  for  this  nation,  and 

Whereas,  the  defense  of  the  United  State.s 
and  tlie  North  American  continent  is  directly 
related  to  an  adequate  and  strong  defense 

posture  In  Alaska,  and 

Whereas,  the  defense  of  Alaska  is  directly 
dependent  on  an  adequate  and  strong  defense 
capability  on  Kodiak  Island,  and 

Whereas,  the  experience  of  World  War  II 
proved  beyond  any  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the 
Strategic  military  value  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
station,  Kodiak  and  Its  associated  com- 
mands, to  the  defense  of  Alaska  and  the  na- 
tion, and 

Whereas,  the  nation's  defense  capability 
will  be  seriously  impaired  unless  the  U  S 
Naval  station,  Kodiak  and  Its  associated 
commands  are  not  only  maintained  but  sub- 
stantially upgraded,  modernized  and  ex- 
panded so  as  to  Include  both  ships  of  thfl 
line  and  aircraft  capabilities  as  well  as  ex- 
panded equipment  testing  and  personnel 
training  facilities  ashore,  and 

Whereas,  U.S.  Naval  Station,  Kodiak  and 
Its  environs  possess  extreme  variations  of 
topographical  and  cllmatologlcal  features 
and  factors,  making  It  Ideal  for  training  and 
testing  purposes,  and 

Whereas,  the  re-establlshment  of  the  17th 
Naval  District  and  the  Alaskan  Sea  Frontier 
with  headquarters  aboard  the  Kodiak  Naval 
Station  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
an  adequate  national  defense  posture. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  urgently  recommends  and  sup- 
ports the  continued  maintenance,  expansion, 
modernization  and  upgrading  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Stations.  Kodiak  and  its  associated 
commands  and  further  urges  and  recom- 
mends the  Immediate  restabllshment  of  the 
17th  Naval  District  and  Alaskan  Sea  Frontier 
headquarters  aboard  the  U.S.  Naval  Station 
Kodiak  as  well  as  the  establishment  aboard 
the  Kodiak  Naval  Station  of  a  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  Training  and  Testing  Base. 

Continued  Navy  Presence  Vital  to  Nation's 
Defense  Asserts  Legion  Chief 

Alaska's  American  Legion  chief  says  "con- 
tinuation of  the  U.S.  Navy's  presence  on  Ko- 
diak Island  Is  vital  to  a  proper  defense  pos- 
ture for  the  nation"— and  he  has  embarked 
upon  a  determined  effort  to  alert  the  nation 
to  this  need. 

Bob  Blair  of  Kodiak.  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  Department  of  Alaska,  Is 
"urging  that  Kodiak  Legionnaires  and  other 
Island     patriotic     groups     and     Individuals 
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sparkplug  an  Intensive  effort  to  alert  and 
educate  the  appropriate  national  officials  to 
the  vital  need  to  keep  the  U.S.  Navy  In 
Kodiak — In  the  North  Pacific — on  a  mean- 
ingful basis. 

"It  Is  vital  to  the  national  security  that 
the  U.S.  Navy's  presence  in  the  North  Pacific 
not  only  be  maintained — but  upgraded,  mod- 
ernized and  expanded.  It  Is  vital  to  a  proper 
defense  posture  for  the  nation  In  the  part 
of  the  world  that  the  defense  department 
recognize  the  strategic  vtilue  of  maintaining 
the  U.S.  Navy  capabilities  aboard  the  U.S. 
Naval  Station,  Kodiak,"  says  Commander 
Blair. 

"I  am  deeply  concerned  at  the  prospect 
that  the  lessons  we  learned  from  World  War 
II  are  either  being  forgotten  or  Ignored," 
says  Blair. 

"One  of  the  most  Important  facts  learned 
from  our  experiences  during  World  War  II 
was — and  is — the  strategic  value  and  Impor- 
tance of  the  Island  of  Kodiak  to  the  defense 
of  the  mainland  and  the  nation.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  U.S.  Navy  here  at  Kodiak  Is  es- 
sential— and  we  must  not  allow  this  vital 
fact  to  be  obscured,  overlooked.  Ignored  or 
forgotten  during  the  budget  crunch  caused 
by  cutbacks  In  the  defense  budget,"  says 
Blalr. 

Blair  said  he  Is  presenting  a  special  resolu- 
tion on  the  matter  to  Kodiak  Post  number 
17  on  Thursday  for  adoption  and  presenta- 
tion before  the  Southeast  Alaska  American 
Legion  Convention  which  Is  to  be  held  Jan. 
13-14-15  in  Petersburg. 

Blair  expresses  "strong  hopes"  that  his  ap- 
peal and  resolution  will  receive  official  en- 
dorsement from  the  city,  borough.  Chamber 

Of  Commerce,  Navy  League,  Lions,  Rotary, 

Jaycees — "and  any  and  all  patriotic  individ- 
uals and  civic,  fraternal  and  service  organi- 
zations." He  is  confident  the  governor  and 
congressional  delegation  will  respond  vigor- 
ously. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  Important 
enough  that  we  should  send  a  delegation  to 
Washington  to  make  personal  appeals  to  the 
decision  makers — to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff — and  even  to 
the  President  himself  If  necessary.  But  we 
don't  have  much  time  left  In  which  to  be 
effective.  Time  is  of  the  essence  now.  We 
should  have  acted  sooner — but  there  is  still 
time  to  reverse  the  decision  to  remove  the 
U.S.  Navy  from  Kodiak,"  says  Blair. 

"I  am  confident  that  with  the  proper  ap- 
proach informing  and  educating  the  proper 
officials,  that  we  can  succeed  In  keeping  the 
U.S.  Navy  In  the  North  Pacific  at  Kodiak," 
he  concluded.  , 
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HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  In- 
land Steel  Management  Club  of  East 
Chicago,  Ind.,  held  their  annual  banquet 
on  last  Thursday  evening. 

I  was  invited  to  address  the  gather- 
ing and  report  on  some  of  our  congres- 
sional problems. 

The  following  are  excerpts  on  a  few  of 
the  statements  I  made  to  the  Inland 
Steel  employees  on  that  occasion: 

Excerpts  From  Speech  of  Congressman 
Rat    J.    Madden 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  before  this  gathering  en- 
gaged In  the  production  of  steel  and  Its  by- 
products here  In  the  Calumet  Region. 
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I  know  that  all  persons  engaged  In  the 
steel  Industry  are  highly  Interested  in  the 
futtire  welfare  and  prosperity  of  one  of  the 
major  Industries  in  our  nation.  We  In  the 
Calumet  Region,  as  well  as  other  steel  pro- 
ducing localities,  are  at  present  passing 
through  a  recession  period  which  should  give 
all  our  citizens  who  are  dependent  on  steel 
for  a  livelihood,  alarm  and  consternation  as 
to  the  future  expansion  of  this  Industry. 
Steel  production  reports  and  letters  I  have 
been  receiving  over  the  past  few  years  Indi- 
cate that  our  Government  must  remain 
steadfast  on  Its  demands  that  the  avalanche 
of  steel  Imports  Into  our  country  must  be 
curtailed  and  a  quota  placed  that  will  pro- 
tect the  production  and  emplojTnent  of  the 
steel  mills  of  America. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said,  "If  we  pro- 
duce goods  and  sell  to  foreign  countries  they 
will  have  the  goods  and  we  will  have  the 
money.  If  we  produce  goods  and  sell  to  our- 
selves we  have  the  goods  and  we  have  the 
money." 

Certainly  there  will  be  foreign  trade  as 
there  always  has  been,  but  it  should  be  for 
products  that  we  need  and  do  not  have  or 
products  which  they  need  and  do  not  have. 

The  year  1975  Is  the  target  the  Japanese 
have  set  for  becoming  the  largest  steel  man- 
ufacturing country  In  the  world.  Today 
Japan  Is  No.  3.  Their  production  Is  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  mUlion  tons  annually.  60 
percent  of  which  they  have  to  sell  outside  of 
Japan.  They  are  annually  increasing  produc- 
tivity to  the  point  that  Wiey  will  lop  Wic 

United  States  and  also  Russia  which  Is  now 
No.  2.  At  the  same  time  the  only'way  they 
can  dispose  of  their  excess  steel  Is  through 

exports.  Uncle  Sam  Is  today  the  major  buyer 

of  Japanese  export  steel.  Our  State  and  Com- 
merce Departments,  over  the  years,  have  been 
telling  the  Congress  that  this  one-sided  In- 
ternational trade  must  build  good  will 
throughout  the  globe.  It  is  time  now  that  the 
Congress,  and  the  Administration,  proceed  to 
build  domestic  good  will  by  expanding  our 
steel  production  at  home,  restore  steel  em- 
ployment and  let  Japan  and  our  other  steel 
competitors  look  to  other  nations  to  take  the 
bulk  of  their  surplus  steel  and  other  steel 
manufacturing  products. 

One  of  the  criticisms  is  that  labor  costs  in 
the  United  States  is  higher  than  in  Japan 
and  West  Germany,  our  major  steel  competi- 
tors. The  news  media  should  also  inform  the 
public  that  the  American  steel  worker  pays 
a  great  portion  of  his  wages  In  Federal,  state 
and  local  taxes  to  take  care  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  unemployed,  to  provide  money  for 
foreign  aid,  the  Viet  Nam  and  Korea  costs, 
etc.,  etc.  I  look  forward  to  real  action  this 
Session  of  Congress  on  legislation  that  will 
protect  the  domestic  steel  industry  of  the 
United  States  from  unreasonable  forms  of 
foreign  competition. 

This  Session  of  Congress  will  have  a  great 
number  of  problems  which  must  be  solved 
so  that  our  economy  can  re-e.stabllsh  Itself 
to  provide  future  employment  and  return 
prosperity.  This  task  can  easily  be  accom- 
plished if  the  American  people  become 
aroused  and  demand  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion on  which  the  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration have  been  dragging  their  feet. 

steel    imports    up    60    PERCENT   IN   FIRST    8 
MONTHS    OP    1971 

Through  the  first  eight  months  of  1971 
foreign  steel  producers  sent  60  percent  more 
steel  into  this  country  than  they  did  during 
the  same  period  of  1970,  according  to  Com- 
merce Department  data  supplied  to  Ameri- 
can Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

In  August  one  million  554  thousand  net 
tons  of  steel  mill  products  were  Imported, 
despite  a  dock  strike  that  tied  up  all  major 
ports  on  the  West  Coast. 

The  August  tonnage  pushed  total  steel 
Imports  through  the  first  eight  months  of 
1971  up  to  twelve  million  298  thousand  tons. 
That  Is  four  million  605  thousand  tons  more 
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than  arrived  during  the  comparable  period 
of  1970. 

It  also  tops  by  a  half-million  tons  the  eight 
month  total  for  1968,  a  year  which  ultimately 
saw  the  record  seventeen  million  960  thou- 
sand tons  of  steel  imports. 

Commenting  on  the  report  from  the  Amer- 
ican Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  J.  David  Carr, 
general  superintendent,  said,  "It  should  be 
No.  1  priority  of  Congress  to  stem  this  In- 
fiow  of  imported  steel  products  and  to  win 
the  fight  against  our  foreign  competition. 

TAX   LOOPHOLES 

The  tax  burden  of  the  average  United 
States  citizen,  as  well  as  the  average  busi- 
ness and  Industrial  taxpayer,  could  be  greatly 
relieved  of  a  Herculean  tax  burden  if  the 
Congress  would  become  aroused  through  pub- 
lic opinion  to  completely  close  the  fabu- 
lous and  fraudulent  tax  loopholes.  Two  years 
ago  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
tax  reform  bill  which  was  a  step  In  the  right 
direction,  but  merely  a  slap  on  the  wrist  for 
some  of  the  major  tax  dodgers. 

Last  week  in  the  Washington  Post  Con- 
gressman Henry  Reuss.  ranking  member  of 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  was  quoted  in  a  statement  which 
was  headlined  In  the  press  with  the  follow- 
ing; 

"Congressman  Reuss  of  Wisconsin,  says 
plugging  of  tax  loopholes  could  yield  over 
$20  billion  a  year."  He  also  stated,  and  I  quote 
verbatim  from  the  newspaper : 

"Reuss  declared  that  despite  tax  Terorms' 

enacted  in  1969.  tliree  Americans  wlti^  in- 
comes of  over  $1  million  and  109  others  mak- 
ing over  $200,000  paid  no  Federal  income 
taxes  in  1970. 

"He  deplored  the  Admlnstration  opposition 
to    the    proposed    reforms,    such    as    cutting 

down  the  oil -mineral  depletion  'give-away,' 

ending  the  abuses  of  capital  gains,  and  re- 
vamping the  estate  and  gift  taxes. 

"The  tax  bill  which  the  Administration  did 
get  through  Congress  recently,  Reuss  said, 
means  a  $9  billion  annual  revenue  loss  to  the 
Treasury — of  which  $8  billion  goes  to  corpo- 
rations and  $1  billion  to  Individuals." 

The  Hous3  tax  committee  members  have 
not  been  able  to  justify  why  a  number  of  big 
oil  conglomerates  pay  no  Federal  taxes.  Some 
pay  a  small  percentage  tax.  Over  a  period  of 
4  years.  Atlantic  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  with 
an  average  annual  income  of  approximately 
$61  million  paid  no  Federal  tax.  A  few  other 
oil  companies  are  in  relatively  the  same  "loop- 
hole" category.  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey, 
a  few  years  ago,  with  an  income  of  one 
billion  600  million,  paid  1.7  percent  tax  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  touched  upon  the 
above  two  important  problems  facing  the 
Congress  this  year — foreign  imports  and  tax 
loopholes.  Others  will  be  considered  in  this 
Session,  along  with  major  legislative  prob- 
lems, including  education,  consumer  protec- 
tion, environmental  control,  health,  unem- 
ployment, cost-of-living,  public  works,  trans- 
portation, urban  problems,  senior  citizens, 
Viet  Nam  veterans,  etc. 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  voted  on  the  final 
passage  of  the  cnference  report  which  en- 
acted long-delayed  election  expense  reform 
bill.  Campaign  fund  limitation  should  have 
been  a  law  years  ago  in  order  to  preserve  the 
sanctity  and  effectiveness  of  our  so-called  free 
election  system  throughout  the  nation.  The 
New  York  Times  only  recently  published  an 
editorial  stating  that  if  the  Congress  did  not 
act  in  curbing  fabulous  funds  l)elng  raised  by 
political  parties  and  candidates  for  impwrtant 
elective  offices,  our  whole  election  system 
and  representative  government  itself  would 
collapse.  Everybody  knows  it  costs  money  to 
campaign  for  high  office — national,  state  or 
local — but  the  public  should  also  know  that 
when  corporations,  business,  or  any  orga- 
nization. Including  private  individuals  con* 
tribute  vast  sums  for  the  election  of  presl- 
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dent.  Senators.  Congressmen,  Governors, 
state  and  local  officials,  they  expect  some- 
thing In  return.  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate 
that  contributions  to  candidates  or  parties 
should  be  completely  abolished  but  when  $5 
million  can  be  raised  on  a  half  dozen  ban- 
quets in  one  evening  as  was  done  several 
weeks  ago,  then  Ck)ngress  must  step  in  and 
preserve  our  representative  government  by 
prohibiting  the  purchase  of  public  office  by 
special-privileged  groups. 

The  curbing  of  the  fabulous  and  fraudu- 
lent tax  loopholers  will  add  greatly  In  shack- 
ling mammoth  campaign  funds  from  con- 
trolling our  election  system. 


STOP  ME 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

op    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  de- 
cline of  American  casualties  in  Vietnam 


it  is  so  easy  for  us  to  follow  the  com- 
placent path  and  let  the  issue  diminish. 
However,  it  is  well  known  that  by  our 
massive  bombing  and  other  actions  in 
Southeast  Asia  that  we  are  continuing  a 
pretty  major  war  in  that  area. 

There  are  some  perceptive  Americans 
who  realize  that  the  war  problem  is 
neither  gone  nor  forgotten.  One  of  these 
is  my  good  friend  Fred  Kuhn,  of  Spring 
Valley,  N.Y.,  who  sent  to  the  Journal- 
News,  Nyack,  N.Y.,  a  brief  but  stirring 
commentary  that  deserves  our  attention. 
A  copy  of  Mr.  Kuhn's  letter  from  the  De- 
cember 27  issue  of  the  paper  follows : 

Stop  Me 
Editor.  Journal-News: 

"Oovernment  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people.  .  .  .'•  This  Is  the  glory  of 
the  American  system;   that  the  policies  and 
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achievements  of  this  great  nation  are  as  tne 
works  of  my  own  hand. 

I  killed  300  Vietnamese  today. 

Doctor,  what's  wrong  with  me?  I  don't 
know  why  I  did  it.  I  didn't  even  know  about 
It  until  I  saw  it  in  the  paper. 

The  gover.unent  (that's  me.  Isn't  It?)  said 
I  did  It  for  their  own  good.  I — the  Govern- 
ment— keep  saying  I'm  winding  it  down;  but, 
even  though  I  don't  get  as  many  Americans 
killed.  I  kill  more  Vietnamese  than  ever.  Be- 
cause I'm  turning  into  some  sort  of  mad 
bomber. 

Better  them  than  us?  That  sort  of  depends 
on  your  point  of  view,  doesn't  It? 

I  keep  saying  I  want  to  know  why.  But 
when  someone  took  a  secret  history  from  the 
government  (that's  me) ,  and  opened  It  up  to 
the  people  (that's  me) .  I — the  Oovernment — 
arrested  him  for  stealing  my  property  and 
turning  It  over  to  me ! 

Doctor,  what's  wrong  with  me?  Stop  me, 
before  I  kill  again. 

Fred  Kuhn. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B. 
Allen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Alabama. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  Ruler  of  men  and  na- 
tions. Source  of  all  that  is  good  and 
true,  as  our  fathers  trusted  in  Thee,  be 
to  us  the  guide  and  strength  of  all  our 
days.  Uphold  the  leaders  of  this  Nation 
by  Thy  mighty  power.  Open  their  minds 
and  hearts  to  receive  the  wisdom  which 
is  above  all  that  is  human.  Guide  them 
in  the  use  of  power,  and  so  direct  the 
deliberations  of  Tliy  servants  in  this 
Chamber  as  shall  be  for  the  well-being 
of  all  the  people,  the  promotion  of  peace 
and  justice  on  the  earth,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  Thy  kingdom.  Fuse  the  dis- 
cordant, the  diverse  and  contentious  ele- 
ments into  a  united  people  strong  in  the 
Lord  and  the  power  of  His  might,  that 
this  Nation  may  be  a  servant  people  for 
the  greater  good  of  all  mankind. 

In   the  Redeemer's  name,   we  pray 
Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomi- 
nations, were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Allen)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, January  24,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
'Mr.  Ellender). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C..  January  25, 1972 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  James  B 
ALLEN,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  durlns 
my  absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellender. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


ATTENDANCE  OF  A  SENATOR 

Hon.  Prank  E.  Moss,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Utah,  attended  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  MANS- 
FIELD BEFORE  THE  SENATE 
DEMOCRATIC  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  repeat  to  the  Senate  what 
I  said  earlier  today  to  the  Democratic 
conference. 


We  begin  this  session  at  the  point 
where  we  left  off  in  the  last.  First,  it 
should  be  recalled  that  a  year  ago,  upon 
recommendation  of  your  policy  commit- 
tee, the  first  act  of  the  Democrats  as- 
sembled In  caucus  was  to  call  for  "end- 
ing the  involvement  in  Indochina  and 
bringing  about  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
forces  and  the  release  of  all  prisoners  in 
a  time  certain."  Subsequently,  withdraw- 
al from  Vietnam  at  "a  time  certain"  was 
firmly  established  as  the  goal  of  the  en- 
tire Senate. 

In  its  own  way  and  time,  the  adminis- 
tration has  moved  in  the  direction  of 
contracting  the  U.S.  involvement  in  In- 
dochina. The  movement  out  has  not  been 
fast  enough.  To  some  observers,  it  even 
appears  that,  with  the  augmented  bomb- 
ing of  recent  weeks,  all  of  Indochina  is 
just  as  deeply  as  ever  bogged  in  war. 
What  is  also  clear  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  yet  established  that  the 
sole  condition  of  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
forces  is  the  release  of  the  prisoners  of 
war.  While  policies  that  have  moved  very 
substantially  in  the  direction  of  the 
withdrawal  of  ground  forces  are  not  to 
be  dismissed,  it  mast  also  be  recognized 
that  the  end  of  the  American  involve- 
ment has  yet  to  be  achieved.  One  hun- 
dred fifty  thousand  Americans  remain  In 
Indochina.  Americans  still  die  in  Indo- 
china; Americans  continue  to  be 
wounded  and  maimed  and  flooded  with 
drugs  in  Indochina.  Americans  are  con- 
fined as  prisoners  of  war  in  Indochina 
and  the  number  is  increasing. 

So  long  as  that  situation  prevails,  the 
conditions  of  the  initial  position  of  the 
policy  committee  last  year  and  of  the 
Democratic  caucus  and  of  the  entire  Sen- 
ate remain  to  be  fulfilled. 

Insofar  as  the  leadership  is  concerned, 
therefore,  the  pressure  on  behalf  of  the 
Senate's  position  will  not  cease.  May  I 
say.  with  all  due  respect,  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  wind  down  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  residual  obligation  is  to  wind  this 
Nation  completely  out  of  the  war  in  In- 
dochina and  to  extricate  our  forces  from 
the  entire  Southeast  Asian  mainland.  To 
underscore  that  obligation,  your  policy 
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committee  recommended  unanimously 
for  reconfirmation  by  this  caucus  the  res- 
olution on  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
which  was  adopted  on  three  occasions  by 
the  Senate  last  year. 

Beyond  this  fundamental  effort  regard- 
ing Vietnam,  our  job  in  the  Congress  is 
twofold.  We  must  continue  to  do  our  part 
m  promoting  the  readjustment  of  Amer- 
ica's overextended,  costly,  and  self-debil- 
itating military  role  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  notably  in  Western  Europe.  We 
must  also  press  for  a  reordering  of  the 
Nation's  internal  affairs;  resources  must 
be  shifted,  as  necessary,  to  the  end  that 
domestic  needs  too  long  deferred  and  ne- 
glected may  be  met. 

Whatever  Congress  does  in  the  com- 
ing session  will  be  overhimg  by  ttie  presi- 
dential election.  Inevitably,  the  election 
will  exert  an  influence  on  the  work  of  the 
Senate.  Insofar  as  the  leadership  is  con- 
cerned, however,  the  public  interest  will 
not  be  shortchanged  for  partisan  gain. 

As  a  prelude  to  this  session  this  past 
week,  the  President  offered  an  appraisal 
of  the  work!  oad  before  the  Congress  dur- 
ing the  past  year  of  his  term.  What  went 
unsaid  in  that  appraisal,  yet  what  affects 
it  overwhelmingly,  is  a  monetary  defi- 
ciency of  $123  billion  compiled  during  the 
4  years  of  the  Nixon  administration. 

As  the  session  opens,  one  of  the  first  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Congress  will  be  to 
confirm  the  President's  devaluation  of 
the  dollar.  The  price  of  gold  will  have 
to  be  changed  officially  from  $35  to  $38 
an  ounce.  It  is  a  distasteful  task  because 
it  reflects,  in  a  symbolic  sense,  the  devas- 
tating economic  consequences  of  ineffec- 
tive fiscal  policies  and  more  especially  of 
the  tragic  and  continuing  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia.  More  than  anything 
these  gigantic  deficits  reflect  the  vast 
waste  of  resources  in  the  pursuit  of  out- 
dated and  antiquated  security  policies. 

While  this  administration  lias  accu- 
mulated these  deficits,  I  might  say  the 
Congress  has  done  its  share  to  reverse 
the  tide.  During  the  last  4  years,  it  has 
made  cuts  of  over  $27  billion  in  the 
President's  budget  requests.  It  has  done 
so  largely  by  paring  down  enormous  sums 
sought  by  the  Pentagon,  even  while  shift- 
ing a  fraction  of  these  savings  into  edu- 
cation, health,  social,  and  environmental 
programs. 

The  Congress  has  also  endeavored  to 
pare  do\^^l  a  foreign  aid  program  designed 
for  the  1940's.  The  question  of  "where 
next  In  foreign  aid"  remains  to  be  an- 
swered. An  interim  financing  bill  for  the 
program  expires  on  the  22d  of  February. 
In  my  judgment  the  Senate  will  be  well 
advised  to  stand  fast  at  tliis  point  in  its 
insistence  on  at  least  a  drastic  cut  and 
complete  overhaul  of  what  has  become, 
largely,  an  irrelevant  exercise  in  govern- 
ment spending.  The  program  no  longer 
does  a  great  deal  for  the  ordinary  people 
of  other  nations,  and  it  does  next  to 
nothing  for  the  people  of  this  Nation.  It 
has  served  only  to  increase  an  already 
intolerable  deficit.  The  majority  policy 
committee  is  considering,  actively,  sug- 
gestions which  range  from  reduction  to 
elimination  of  foreign  aid.  Certainly,  at 
the  very  least,  there  is  strong  sentiment 
for  a  drastic  cut  in  these  expenditures  for 
the  1970's. 


On  the  domestic  front,  with  few  excep- 
tions, each  issue  which  confronts  the 
Nation,  whether  it  be  the  financial  plight 
of  the  cities  or  the  falling  income  of  the 
farmers,  is  represented  by  a  legislative 
proposal  before  the  Senate.  The  equal 
employment    opportimity    amendments 
constitute  the  present  business  of  the 
Senate.  Thereafter,  the  Senate  must  con- 
sider such  issues  as  higher  education, 
welfare/social  security,   voter  registra- 
tion,   consumer    legislation    and    equal 
rights  for  women.  In  addition,  we  must 
consider  an  Increase  in  the  minimum 
wage,   farm   legislation,   and   proposals 
dealing  with  health  insurance,  revenue 
aid  to  cities,  housing  and  a  proposal  that 
would  for  the  first  time  give  considera- 
tion to  the  innocent  victim  of  violent 
crime — long  ignored  by  our  system  of 
criminal  justice.  It  should  be  said  that 
we  will  endeavor  to  complete  every  item 
that  falls  within  the  national  interest, 
be  there  9,  19.  or  90  of  such  proposals.  As 
the  branch  of  Government  most  respon- 
sible for  legislative  policy,  in  the  final 
analysis,  it  is  for  the  Congress  to  deter- 
mine as  well  as  to  respond  in  matters  of 
public  policy.  In  this  connection,  the  type 
of  inquiry  being  undertaken  by  Senator 
Ervin  on  the  question  of  citizen  surveil- 
lance by  the  military  demonstrates  the 
type  of  vigilance  in  behalf  of  individual 
rights  that  is  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
the  Senate.  It  demonstrates  anew  the 
priority  Sam  Ervin  gives  to  the  protection 
of  individual  liberties  and  Senator  Ervin 
has  my  full  backing  and  endorsement,  as 
I  am  sure  he  has  the  backing  of  this 
caucus. 

Another  matter  that  will  require  the 
full  support  of  the  caucus  involves  the 
budget.  Beginning  February  1,  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Allen  Ellender,  will  laimch  a 
full-scale  inquirj-  into  waste  and  prior- 
ities as  they  affect  the  budget.  It  is  not 
only  the  economic  experts  who  are 
aware  that  a  truly  monumental  crisis 
exists  within  the  American  economy  and 
its  monetary  system.  The  infiation  rate 
in  1971  was  4.3  percent.  The  rate  of  un- 
employment was  5.9  percent,  and  the 
method  of  establishing  the  rate  of  un- 
employment leads  one  to  suspect  that 
many  more  are  unemployed  than  the 
5  million  or  more  refiected  by  the  pres- 
ent monthly  rate  of  6.1  percent.  A  word 
more  should  be  said  here  about  the 
budget. 

In  the  past  4  years,  including  fiscal 
1973,  as  projected  by  tliis  year's  budget- 
all  of  which  were  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  this  administration — the  ad- 
ministrative budget  deficit  has  exceeded 
$120  billion.  Under  the  unified  budget 
reporting,  which  includes  the  surplus  and 
bulging  trust  funds  such  as  social  secu- 
rity, the  deficit  for  these  fiscal  years 
under  this  administration  has  been  in 
excess  of  $87  billion.  During  the  past  i 
years — fiscal  1969,  1970,  1971,  and  1972— 
the  Congress  has  cut  the  administration's 
requests  for  appropriations  by  about  $27 
billion.  Thus,  Congress  has  prevented 
even  more  monimiental  deficits.  I  do  not 
know  how  i^uch  longer  the  coimtry  can 
tolerate  this  type  of  failure  to  grasp  the 
vitals  of  the  budgetary  process  before  the 


Nation's  currency  encoimters  even  more 
serious  jeopardy. 

As  much  as  we  endeavor  to  communi- 
cate to  the  administration,  however,  the 
message  has  yet  to  be  heard.  The  current 
budget  seeks  an  increase  in  defense 
spending  of  $6.3  billion.  It  is  estimated 
generally  that  capital  expenditures  for 
the  defense  program  and  the  space  pro- 
gram do  not  contribute  as  much  to  check 
inflation  as  would  capital  expenditures 
that  continue  to  yield  a  positive  return 
on  that  investment  many  years  after  the 
expenditui-e.  The  use  of  capital  expendi- 
tures over  and  above  what  is  necessary 
only  feeds  the  inflationary  forces  within 
our  economy.  It  is  not  only  a  question 
of  priorities  but  it  is  a  matter  of  question- 
able economics  to  expend  capital  re- 
sources for  one-shot  impacts  on  imem- 
ployment.  It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  this 
Nation  when  our  answer  to  unemploy- 
ment is  the  production  of  unneeded 
weapons  of  war. 

The  fact  is  that  these  additional  re- 
quests for  defense  expenditures  will 
really  feed  the  inflationary  fires  and  in 
the  long  run  will  create  greater  unem- 
ployment. Strong  questions  can  and 
should  be  raised  about  the  wisdom  of  ac- 
cepting a  need  for  large  increases  in  de- 
fense expenditures  this  year,  and  I  hope 
the  distinguished  chairman- of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  <Mr.  Stennis*  will 
raise  them  in  the  first  instance,  as  he  has 
in  the  past  3  years,  and  the  Senate  as  a 
whole,  thereafter. 

The  most  visible  point  is  the  increase 
for  the  undersea  long-range  missile  sys- 
tem programs  for  which  $900  million  will 
be  sought.  This  program  might  well  be 
justified.  But  $900  million  should  be  ab- 
sorbable by  the  decreases  which  presum- 
ably are  being  made  by  the  drawdown 
in  Southeast  Asia.  The  incremental  costs 
for  Vietnam,  I  believe,  have  decreased 
about  $10  billion  in  the  past  2  years;  in 
manpower,  the  size  of  the  Armed  Forces 
is  more  than  a  million  less  than  just  2 
years  ago. 

One  reason  for  the  continuing  increase 
in  Defense  and  other  spending  is  the 
budgetary  practice  of  requiring  justifica- 
tions only  for  increases  in  spending  re- 
quests. Agencies  are  not  required  to  go 
back  and  justify  all  of  its  money  requests 
from  the  bottom  up.  I  would  hope  that 
each  committee  would  look  into  this  sit- 
uation and  consider  using  the  so-caUed 
"zero  base"  for  each  department  in  its 
purview.  Our  responsibility  can  be  fully 
met  only  if  this  burden  of  proof  for  its 
budget  is  assumed  by  each  department. 
At  the  same  time,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy, 
every  request  of  the  President  should  be 
treated  with  the  utmost  consideration 
and  dispatch. 

In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that  a  high  de- 
gree of  productivity  is  demanded  this 
session.  That  will  not  be  easy  to  ex- 
tract in  a  year  which  is  as  much  political 
as  legislative.  A  congressional  Demo- 
cratic majority  confronts  a  Republican- 
controlled  administration;  the  ever- 
present  inclination  to  political  combat  in 
both  branches  is  a  fact  of  public  life.  In- 
evitably, that  situation  will  exert  an  in- 
fluence on  the  work  of  the  Government. 
But  that  influence  can  and  should  be 
minimized.  I  repeat  that,  Insofar  as  the 
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Senate  leadership  is  concerned,  the  pub- 
lic interest  will  not  be  shortchanged  for 
partisan  gain.  The  first  responsibility  of 
all  of  us  in  the  Senate  is  to  the  business 
of  the  Senate  and  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  proceed  on  that  basis. 

Achieving  an  adjournment  at  the 
earliest  time  is  imperative  in  order  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  a  legislative  and 
political  overlap  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
It  would  be  my  hope  that  there  can  be  a 
reasonable  adjournment  date.  I  say  that 
in  all  seriousness,  knowing  full  well  the 
past  track  record  on  that  score. 

The  availabihty  of  the  appropriations 
bills  for  floor  action  will  constitute,  as 
usual,  the  critical  element  in  adjourn- 
ment. It  is  intended,  therefore,  to  stick 
closely  to  the  procedure  authorized  in  the 
joint  leadership's  letter  of  last  week. 
Tardy  authorizations  will  no  longer  result 
in  delaying  the  regular  appropriations 
bills.  Items  of  appropriation  in  the  fiscal 
year  1973  bills  that  have  not  been  au- 
thorized by  June  1,  1972.  will  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  general  appropriations  bill 
If  the  latter  is  otherwise  ready  and  avail- 
able for  consideration.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  authorization  is  enacted  after 
June  1,  1972.  the  appropriation  item  for 
which  the  authorization  is  required  will 
be  considered  only  as  a  part  of  a  subse- 
quent appropriations  bill.    - 

Both  the  White  House  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  been  notified  of 
this  new  approach  since  both  have  a  prior 
influence  on  the  date  when  legislation  of 
this  kind  reaches  the  floor  of  the  Senate: 
and  the  Senate  ought  not  to  be  expected 
to  handle  in  the  last  2  or  3  weeks  imder 
pressure  of  adjournment  what  has  been 
many  weeks  of  months  in  arriving  at  the 
Senate's  door. 

The  recess  schedule  of  the  Senate  has 
been  designed  this  year  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial circumstances  of  the  election.  There 
will  be  only  three  extended  weekends  be- 
tween now  and  the  first  of  July  and  they 
are  all  brief — the  Lincoln-Washington 
recess,  the  Easter  holiday  and  Memorial 
Day.  That  brings  us  to  July  4.  Provision 
has  been  made  for  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention and,  in  August,  the  Republican 
Convention. 

As  in  the  past,  the  leadership  is  pre- 
pared to  work  in  concert  and  cooperation 
with  the  President  in  whatever  way  we 
can,  jointly,  serve  the  Nation  during  the 
current  session.  I  would  emphasize,  how- 
ever, that  the  Senate  has  its  separate 
Constitutional  responsibilities,  as  does 
the  President.  The  Senate  is  not  the 
President's  Senate.  It  is  not  the  leader- 
ship's Senate  or  even  the  majority's  Sen- 
ate. It  is  the  Members'  Senate.  It  is  the 
people's  Senate. 

If  we  proceed  on  that  basis,  in  the  end, 
the  President  is  likely  to  get  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  legislation  which  his  ad- 
ministration seeks,  but  not  all  of  it.  The 
Congress  will  be  similarly  satisfied  and 
disappointed.  Most  significant,  the  peo- 
ple will  get  the  kind  of  performance  from 
both  elected  branches  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  regard 
to  the  unanimous-consent  agreement  en- 


tered into  yesterday,  with  the  time  to  be 
controlled  by  the  minority  leader  on 
amendments  to  the  Etominick  amend- 
ment, I  now  designate  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  'Mr.  Dominick)  to  be  in  con- 
trol of  the  time  in  opposition. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  now  recognizes  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd)  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  1973  BUDGET 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Federal  Government  is  risking  the 
integrity  of  the  dollar  and  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  American  workers  with 
reckless  spending  policies. 

Yesterday  the  President  submitted  to 
the  Congress  his  budget  message  and 
the  Federal  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  next  July  1. 

The  budget  projects  a  third  consecu- 
tive deficit  of  huge  proportions — and  the 
17th  deficit  for  the  20 -year  period  1954- 
73. 

The  budget  documents  show  that  the 
Government  is  in  grave  financial  con- 
dition. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  esti- 
mated deficit  is  nearly  $45  billion  in  Fed- 
eral funds. 

In  an  astonishing  statement,  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Connally  said  that  we 
should  applaud  this  $45  billion  deficit. 

I  do  not  applaud  it.  I  condemn  it. 

The  1972  deficit  comes  immediately 
after  a  deficit  of  $30  billion  in  1971.  It 
is  nearly  double  the  $23  billion  deficit 
which  was  predicted  for  the  ciu-rent  year 
in  the  President's  budget  submitted  in 
January  1971. 

Those  figures  show  that  Federal  def- 
icit spending  is  continuing  to  mount,  and 
that  budget  estimates  often  are  ex- 
tremely unreliable. 

What  is  projected  for  fiscal  1973,  the 
year  beginning  on  July  1? 

Another  large  deficit — this  time,  one 
of  $36  billion  in  Federal  funds. 

For  the  4  years  of  his  administration. 
President  Nixon  will  have  run  a  total 
budget  deficit  of  $124  billion — this  huge 
sum  is  far  more  than  double  the  $54  bil- 
lion total  deficit  compiled  during  the 
last  4  years  of  the  administration  of 
President  Johnson. 

Many  of  us,  including  Mr.  Nixon  him- 
self, felt  that  the  Johnson  deficits  were 
reckless  and  imjustified,  leading  to  in- 
fiation — which  they  were. 

The  figures  I  have  cited  are  in  Federal 
funds — that  is,  funds  which  the  Gov- 
ernment administers  as  an  owner. 

I  have  excluded  from  the  budget  to- 
tals the  trust  funds,  because  trust 
funds — principally  social  security — do 
not  belong  to  the  Government.  They  be- 
long to  the  working  people — the  employ- 
ees and  employers  of  this  Nation.  The 
Goverrunent  is  only  a  trustee  for  this 
money. 

Trust  funds  show  a  surplus  every  year. 
Until  1969,  the  Government  budget  ex- 
cluded trust  fund  operations  and  thus 
gave  a  true  picture  of  receipts  and  out- 
lays. But  in  1969  a  change  was  made  to 


the  so-called  imified  budget,  including 
trust  fund  surpluses  in  the  overall 
budget  figures. 

This  serves  to  mask  overspending  by 
the  Government,  because  the  trust  fund 
surpluses  seem  to  offset  part  of  the  def- 
icit in  Federal  funds. 

I  believe  that  the  Government  should 
give  the  people  the  true  fiscal  facts  and 
return  to  the  traditional  method  of  ac- 
counting; namely,  excluding  trust  fund 
surpluses. 

However,  no  matter  what  system  of 
accounting  is  used,  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  spending  levels  of  the  John- 
son and  Nixon  administration  holds 
good. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  in  his  budget  message 
that  the  deficit  for  the  coming  year  is  a 
large  one.  He  is  certainly  correct  in  that 
assertion.  He  claims  that  it  is  necessary 
under  existing  circumstances. 

He  also  said  that  if  we  were  to  spend 
less,  it  would  be  "too  little  and  too  late." 

I  fear,  however,  that  the  large  deficits 
we  are  running  and  plan  to  run  mean 
that  we  are  spending  not  too  little  but  too 
much. 

As  a  result,  it  may  soon  be  too  late, 
indeed — too  late  to  save  the  fiscal  integ- 
rity of  the  Federal  Government,  too  late 
to  have  the  value  of  the  dollar  in  the 
world  market,  too  late  to  save  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  in 
1970,  President  Nixon  declared: 

Now,  millions  of  Americans  are  forced  to 
go  Into  debt  today  because  the  federal  gov- 
ernment decided  to  go  into  debt  yesterday. 
We  must  balance  our  federal  budget  so  that 
American  families  will  have  a  better  chance 
to  balance  their  family  budgets. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  an  excellent 
statement  by  President  Nixon  in  1970,  an 
excellent  statement. 

But,  Mr.  President,  what  has  happened 
in  Federal  finances  since  the  President 
spoke  those  words?  The  deficits  have 
piled  ever  higher,  and  the  family's  chance 
of  balancing  the  home  budget  is  slimmer 
than  ever. 

The  mounting  deficits  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  raised  the  national 
debt  ever  higher. 

At  the  beginning  of  January,  the  debt 
stood  at  $424  billion.  The  administra- 
tion predicts  that  on  June  30,  1973,  it 
will  have  risen  to  $493  billion. 

That  is  an  increase  in  the  public  debt 
of  $69  billion — and  that  is  the  amount  by 
which  the  Government  will  operate  in  the 
red  during  the  next  18  months. 

Examination  of  the  national  debt  fig- 
ures for  the  4  years  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration is  revealing. 

On  Jime  30,  1969,  the  debt  stood  at 
$367  billion.  As  of  Jime  30,  1973,  the 
administration  forecasts  that  the  debt 
will  be  $493  billion.  That  is  an  increase 
of  $126  billion  in  4  years. 

When  the  total  of  $493  billion  Is 
reached  next  year,  one-fourth  of  that 
enormous  total  debt  will  have  been  in- 
curred during  the  administration  of 
President  Nixon,  in  only  4  years. 

Already  we  are  spending  $21  billion  a 
year  on  interest  on  the  national  debt. 
That  amounts  to  17  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  of  individual  and  corporate  in- 
come tax  paid  to  the  Government. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,   of   every  dollar 
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paid  into  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  form  of  income  taxes  by  the  indi- 
viduals and  the  corporations  of  this  Na- 
tion, 17  cents  now  goes  for  one  purpose, 
and  that  is  to  pay  the  interest,  and  just 
the  interest,  on  the  national  debt. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
can  continue  indefinitely  on  this  course. 

Continual  deficit  financing  is  eroding 
confidence  in  the  dollar  abroad. 

It  is  destroying  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  workers  and  housewives  of  this 
Nation. 

These  huge  deficits  must  be  paid  for 
either  by  more  taxes  or  by  more  infla- 
tion— or,  more  likely,  by  both. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  major 
reductions  in  Federal  spending,  the  best 
course  we  can  take  to  put  the  finances  of 
this  Government  and  its  people  back 
into  shape. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  Federal  deficits  and  interest  on 
the  national  debt  for  the  20-year  period 
ending  with  the  coming  fiscal  year  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DEFICITS    IN    FEDERAL    FUNDS    AND    INTEREST   ON    THE 
NATIONAL  DEBT.  1954  73  INCLUSIVE 

IBilllonsof  dollars] 


Receipts 


Surplus 
(-^)or 

deficit  Debt 

Outlays  (-)        interest 


1354.. $62.8  $65.9 

1955 58.1  62,3 

1956 65.4  63.8 

1957 68.8  67.1 

1958 66.6  69.7 

1959 65.8  77.0 

I960 75.7  74.9 

1961 75.2  79.3 

1962 79.7  86.6 

1963 83.6  90.1 

1964 87.2  95.8 

1965 90.9  94.8 

1966 101.4  106.5 

1967 111.8  126.8 

1968 114.7  143.1 

1969 143.3  148.8 

1970 143.2  156.3 

1971 133.7  163.7 

1972' 137.8  182.5 

1973' 150.6  186.8 

20-y8ar  total...  1,916.3  2.141.8 


-$3.1 
-4.2 
+  1.6 
+  1.7 
-3.1 

-11.2 


-4. 
-6. 
-6. 


-3. 

-5. 
-15.0 
-28.4 

-5.5 
-13.1 
-30.0 
-44.7 
-36.2 


$6, 

6, 

6. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 
19. 
20.8 
21.2 
22.3 


225.5 


241.5 


'  Estimated  figures. 

Source:  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  Treasury 
Department. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
very  much  concerned  about  budget  ex- 
penditures and  budget  deficits.  Deficits 
are,  of  course,  getting  to  be  too  much  a 
fact  of  life. 

I  believe  that  the  thing  for  us  to  re- 
member is  that  at  any  time  we  think  the 
budget  is  too  high,  it  is  within  the  power 
of  Congress  to  change  it.  In  1968  we  were 
spending  45  percent  of  the  budget  on  de- 
fense and  32  percent  on  domestic  needs. 
With  the  passing  of  time  and  the  reor- 
dering of  priorities,  we  are  now  spending 
approximately  32  percent  of  the  budget 
on  defense  and  45  percent  on  domestic 
needs. 

While  Congress  has  cut  the  budget 
from  time  to  time,  it  has  done  so  at  times 
dangerously  and  recklessly  by  cutting 
down  on  our  needs  for  vital  elements  of 
defense,  vital  until  we  can  get  agreement 
with  the  super  powers  and  secure  an  end 
to  thus  unfortunate  war. 


While  the  cost  of  the  war  has  been  cut 
down  from  $38  billion  annually  to  $8 
billion,  Congress  has  continually  in- 
creased appropriations  for  domestic 
needs  on  the  ground  that  it  was  necessary 
to  reorder  priorities  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  people. 

This  administration  has  asked  for 
more  money  for  education,  health,  wel- 
fare, social  security,  assistance  for  the 
blind,  for  highways,  and  for  all  of  the 
other  various  causes  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  become  increas- 
ingly involved.  But  not  1  cent  of  this 
money  would  have  been  in  the  national 
debt,  not  1  cent  of  it  would  have  been  in 
the  budget,  not  1  cent  of  it  would  have 
been  there  without  action  by  Congress. 
Not  1  cent  of  the  money  the  President 
asked  for  and  has  spent  would  have  been 
in  his  hands  if  Congress — the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives — had  not  given 
it  to  him. 

All  of  this  money,  then,  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  Congress.  If  Congress  thinks 
the  President  is  spending  too  much  for 
education,  for  health,  for  welfare,  and 
for  the  schools,  then  let  Congress  say  so. 
I  might  even  say.  let  Congress  dare  to  say 
so,  because  most  of  the  clamor  we  have 
heard  around  here  is  devoted  to  more  and 
more  and  more  rather  than  less  and  less 
and  less. 

The  old  game  of  taking  all  the  money 
out  of  the  defense  appropriations  is  run- 
ning out.  To  my  knowledge,  the  Russians 
have  caught  up  in  all  major  areas  of  de- 
fense, except  for  bombers  which,  with 
their  missiles,  they  do  not  think  they 
need,  and  submarines,  in  which  they  will 
have  caught  up  by  1974  or  1975.  Our 
equipment  is  older  than  theirs.  Some  of  it 
is  obsolete.  This  is  the  year  we  will  have 
to  do  something  about  it. 

I  hope  that  Congress,  if  it  makes  a  cut, 
will  not  target  itself  entirely  at  the  De- 
fense Establishment.  That  is  dangerous. 
That  is  reckless.  That  is  playing  with  fire. 

If  Congress  has  the  nerve  to  make 
cuts,  let  Congress  propose  cuts  across  the 
board.  Let  it  propose  across-the-board 
cuts  of  10  percent  on  everything  and  see 
how  many  votes  there  will  be.  Let  it  pro- 
pose cuts  of  5  percent  across  the  board 
and  see  how  many  votes  there  will  be. 
Let  it  propose  cuts  of  1  percent  across 
the  board  and  see  how  many  votes  there 
will  be. 

We  have  been  engaging  for  a  long  time 
in  the  business  of  trying  to  fool  the  pub- 
lic and  seeing  how  much  we  can  cut 
from  this,  that,  or  the  other  budget.  But 
we  do  not  tell  everyone  that  we  do  it  at 
the  expense  of  national  safety. 

This  administration  can  rightfully 
claim  that  it  has  done  more  for  the  peo- 
ple than  any  other  administration  has 
done.  If  Congress  does  not  like  it,  Con- 
gress can  reverse  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  noted  the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  do 
not  exclude  Congress  from  my  comments 
in  regard  to  the  budget. 

I  point  out  that  a  year  ago  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  statement  to  Congress  delib- 
erately set  out  on  a  deficit  spending  pro- 
gram; he  encouraged  Congress  to  follow 
such  procedure,  and  Congress  does  not 
need  much  encouragement  to  spend. 
Congress  and  the  President  must  work 


together  if  we  are  going  to  get  spending 
under  control.  But  it  was  very  significant 
that  never  once  in  his  remarks  did  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  mention  these 
smashing  deficits,  and  that  is  what  I  was 
talking  about. 

If  the  President  wants  to  spend  money 
and  if  Congress  wants  to  spend  money, 
they  have  the  right  to  do  so.  But  I  sub- 
mit they  are  fooling  the  public ;  they  are 
misleading  the  public  when  they  say  this 
can  be  done  and  no  one  will  have  to  pay 
for  it;  that  we  can  reduce  taxes  and 
spend  more  and  more  money,  run  liigher 
and  higher  deficits,  pile  up  more  and 
more  national  debt  and  no  one  has  to 
pay  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing is  coming;  it  is  bound  to  come. 

Every  sensible  person  in  this  country 
knows  that  somewhere,  sometime,  some- 
body has  to  pay  for  the  reckless  spending 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  people  who  will  bear  the  brunt  of 
that  spending  will  be  the  lower  and  mid- 
dle economic  groups  in  this  country.  They 
will  be  hit  the  hardest  by  inflation,  just 
as  they  have  been  hit  the  hardest  by  in- 
flation; and  inflation  has  been  the  pri- 
mary' result  of  these  huge  deficits;  they, 
too,  will  be  the  ones  called  upon  to  pay 
the  brunt  of  the  taxes  when  the  day  of 
reckoning  comes. 

I  refer  again  to  the  statement  by  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
when  he  made  that  astonishing  speech 
saying  that  the  American  people  should 
applaud  this  $45  billion  deficit  the  Gov- 
ernment is  running  this  year. 

I  say  that  I.  for  one,  do  not  applaud 
it.  I  condemn  it. 

[Applause  in  the  galleries.] 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  galleries? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  will  be  no  outbiu-sts  in  the 
galleries. 


TRANSACTION   OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes, 
with  the  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized. 

fThe  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced  S.  3067  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  Statesments  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  B-iTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
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based  on  requests  for  new  budget  au-  .  It  is  estimated  that  52  percent  of  the  At  the  present  time,  we  are  operating  13 
thority  totaling  $270.9  billion  of  which  r  ^^^fense  budget^about  $43.4  bil-  attack  aircraft  carriers,  and  one  anti- 
approximatelv  $185.3  billion  will  have  to  "O"— is  required  for  manpower-related  submarine  carrier  is  being  operated  as  an 
be  considered  by  the  Congress.  Of  these  ^°^^-  ^^  ^^  significant  to  note  that,  of  the  attack  carrier  for  a  total  of  14.  Two 
totals  $83.4  billion  is  for  the  various  requested  mcrease  of  $6.3  billion  over  nuclear  attack  carriers  are  under  con- 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  ^""'^^  P£?^^^**  ^^"^  requested  for  fiscal  struction  and  will  join  the  fleet  in  the 
This  represents  an  increase  of  $6.3  bil-  ^'^^^  ^^^^'  ^^-^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^o^  planned  in-  near  future. 

lion  over  the  estimated  budget  authority  ureases  in  compensation  of  military,  civil-        it  will  be  recalled  that  there  is  a  dif- 

of  $77.1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1972,  in-  lan.  and  retired  military  personnel.  ference    of    opinion    within    the    Joint 

eluding  estimated  fiscal  year  1972  sup-  ,.    f^\^^^^'  '"^''  committee  was  advised  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  to  the  number  of  at- 

plementals  totaling  approximately  $2.9  if^''  "^"^  Army  s  manmng  program  for  tack  aircraft  carriers  we  need, 

billion.  Europe  was  based  on  58  percent  of  its        i  ^ant  to  consider  all  of  these  factors 

Department  of  Defense  outlavs— ex-  Personnel  assigxied  to  combat  functions  before  recommending  funds  for  the  ini- 

penditures— for  fiscal  year  1973  are  esti-  ^."°  42  percent  assigned  to  support  func-  tiation  of  this  new  carrier. 

mated  at  $76.5  billion,  an  increase  of  $0.7  ^^^oersonner  t^^^^^rr^S^l  ^1)^^"^^  ^«^  '^^  ^°«^^'^  ^-' '  -^^  snPKRioRrrv  AipcRArr 

bilUon  over  the  current  fiscal  year  1972  of   personnel    the   percentage  of   those        ^hp  rp„„^«t  inoinH^.  «4^4  r^  ,„iin«r,  f^ 

estimate  of  $75  8  billion  assigned  to  support  functions  can  be  re-        ^he  request  includes  $454.5  million  for 

Of  this  total  of  $83.4  billion  requested  ^uced.  i  also  want  to  take  a  hard  look  tje  continuation  of  the  development  of 

for  the  Department  of  Defense,  $78.7  f.'  the  personnel  assigned  to  the  opera-  fl,^'\Z^^^.l  ^mL    ^r  .h^     °kH 

billion  will  be  considered  by  the  Depart-  ^lon  of  the  Navy's  Shore  Establishment  in  ^f^^,^"  ^"J.'^^f  ^.^  ^"'°"  ^^^^ 

ment  of  Defense  Subcommittee  of  which  relationship  to  the  number  of  personnel  f  °^V.f  r!nL°i  If  °L^T  ^^u"^^^,^^ 

I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as  chairman,  assigned  to  the  fieet.  L.t  fllhtTf  tbif.^St  i""'"?""  ^~ 

I  intend  to  make  every  effort  to  have  ,    W^  wiU  also  review  the  Air  Force  al-  ^f  Aif^t  of  this  aircra  t  is  not  sched- 

the  Department  of  Defense  appropria-  location   of   personnel    between   combat  Sf,'*H^*'^/l^Lfo.f^.^  h1,    '  .^"l*^f  ^ 

tion  bill  for  fiscal  year  1973  enacted  be-  ^"d  support  activities.  i^L^Pnt  nf^h.  pnl  tl  f     fv,      ^^  "^.V 

fore  June  30.  and  I  have  been  assured  of  N.^vT•s  ^m  AiRCRArr  Sp^.^hPor^li^fi  .^  n  t?J"  ^  'l ^'T.^^^' 

the  full  cooperation  of  the  distinguished        The    budget    includes    approximately  ^!he  XdTe  for  thif  Srcraft  ^^^^^^ 

senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  .Mr.  $570  million  for  the  procurement  of  48  ?unds  are  recommended  for  p?oducUon 

nf^h^  ;  .i'^rn^uil^  ""'"".V^^  '"'"'.^'''  ^-^*  ''^"•"■''^"-  T^^^  '•"'"^^t  is  based  on  We  vAW  want  to  appTthe  ''fiy-b^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Roa    5t  is  notTcisfble  to  detoS.  th^  the  production  of  these  48  aircraft  in  ac-  buy  '  concept  to  procurement  of  this  a'?- 

goal.  It  IS  not  possible  to  determine  the  cordance  with  the  terms  of  the  existing  craft 

dollar  impact  resulting  from  the  enact-  contract.  According  to  pre.ss  reports,  the  sAFzcrAHD  abm  system 

ment  of  the  Department  of  Defense  ap-  prime    contractor.    Grumman    Aircraft         The    requests    include    aoDroximatelv 

propnation   bills   some   5   or   6   months  Corp    has  advised  the  Naw  that  it  .viii  ^,  ^"^.,  requests    inciuae    approximately 

after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  not   produce   thlse   aircraft   nnLr   thl  $1-5  billion  for  the  contmuation  of  the 

but  I  am  convinced  that  it  results  in  thP  fivrv^r^f  .u  t     ^^rcraft   undei    the  development  and  deployment  of  the  Safe- 

Dui  i  am  convincea  inai  it  results  in  tne  terms  of  the  existing  contract.  euard  ABM  svstem   The  funds  inoiuriPri 

waste  of  many  millions  of  do  lars.  it  is  likelv  that  thp  npmrtmpnf  nf  n*.  •    tv,  .  f     .,1    i^    lunas  included 

The  Deoartment  of  Dpfpnsp  <5nhrr^m  t^tl    o  ^  L    t^  ^"^/^^Partment  of  De-  m  the  request  for  the  deployment  of  th  s 

ine  uepariment  oi  ueiense  bubcom-  fense  and  the  Department  of  the  Navy  svstem  in  the  Wa-shincton  DC   arei  win 

S^■eSest^tahL'?78f  bUlion  fn  T"  Propose  to  renegotiate  this  contract  S  suSected^^a^S"^^^^^^^^ 

thfnear  fSure  \mrtwJ^^^  n  ^^P^^o^ji^-e.^hese  48  aircraft  at  a  cost  sub-  larly  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the 

ine  near  lutuie  with  two  objectives  in  stantially  m  excess  of  the  current  con-  SALT  talks  mav  lead  to  a  limitation  nf 

mind,  namely-  tract  cost.  This  matter  will  be  carefully  ?he  ABM  pro^Sm  Jnder  the  bes?  o?  ci?- 

First^  To  recommend  the  appropriation  reviewed  by  the  subcommittee.  I  want  to  cumstances 

of  funds  necessary  to  provide  a  United  make  my  position  on  one  point  absolutely  '^"'"^^^"^^^• 

States  defense  posture  second  to  none,  clear:  In  the  event  additional  funds  are  sYs^MTi^LMsr^  ^""^'"^ 
o  ^  A  r  ,.  .  J.  ^j  ,  required  for  the  procurement  of  these  48  .  *  *  i  *  *=on\.  •„•  . 
Second.  A  review  of  each  individual  re-  aircraft.  I  will  consider  such  funds  only  °^  $520.4  milhon  is  requested 
quest  to  determine  if  reductions  can  be  after  tliey  are  requested  by  the  Presi-  ^°^  *^^  continuation  of  development  of 
made  without  endangering  national  se-  dent  through  the  formal  budget  croce-  the  Navy's  proposed  undersea  long-range 
curity.  dure.  missile  system  commonly  referred  to  as 
These  have  always  been  my  objectives  close  air  scpport  aircraft  ULMS.  The  request  also  includes  $394.5 
and  those  of  the  subcommittee,  and  it  The  budget  includes  $53  5  million  for  niillion  for  the  advance  procurement  of 
goes  without  saying  that  I  hope  this  will  the  continuation  of  the  development  of  ^°"^  leadtime  items  to  support  the  pro- 
always  be  true  the  Army's  Cheyenne  helicopter  and  ,^"ction  of  this  system  and  $27.3  mil- 
A  preliminary'  review  of  the  defense  $48  1  million  for  the  continuation  of  de-  ^  °"  ^°^  military  construction  projects  to 
budget  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1973  re-  velopment  of  the  Air  Force's  A-X  close-  s"PP°rt  the  system,  for  a  total  request  of 
veals  a  number  of  programs  and  proj-  support  aircraft.  There  are  many  who  ^^*2.2  million.  The  need  for  the  accelera- 
ects  that  will  require  some  rather  diffi-  feel  that  a  decision  should  be  made  as  *'°"  °^  '^^^  program  will  be  carefully 
cult  decisions  on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  soon  as  possible  for  the  development  and  <=onsidered  by  the  subcommittee  in  the 
It  should  be  made  plain  here  that  it  is  production  of  only  one  of  these  aircraft  ^^^^^  °^  ^^^  continuation  of  the  program 
not  my  intention  to  burden  the  Senate  This  will  receive  careful  review  by  the  *°  convert  existing  Polaris  submarines 
with  detailed  comments  on  any  of  those  subcommittee  ^°  carry  the  longer  range  Poseidon  mis- 
issues  that  will  come  before  the  commit-  nuclear  attack  AracRAFT  cahrifr  ^"®- 
tee.  Rather,  I  desire  to  alert  the  Congress              ^tjclear  attack  aircraft  carrier                             q^her  weapons  systems 

to  the  possible  controversial  items  that  I  ^  ^°^^^  °}  ^^99  million  is  requested  for  The  budget  also  includes  substantial 
see  ahead.  Toward  that  end.  I  wish  to  long  leadtmie  items  for  the  CVAN-70.  funds  for  the  continued  deployment  and 
discuss  briefly  some  of  the  larger  pro-  ^^^  third  nuclear  attack  aircraft  car-  development  of  many  other  expensive 
grams  and  projects  proposed  by  the  "erof the iVmifs class.  weapons  systems,  all  of  which  will  be 
Pentagon.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  this  ship  reviewed  by  the  subcommittee.  The 
DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  MANPOWER  IS  approximately  $960  mlllion,  but  when  following  are  illustrative  of  these  pro- 
TV,P  fi«f.«i  vpor  iQ7^  ^nf.  »  K  ^  .  the  cost  of  the  required  aircraft,  the  four  grams:  over  $1  billion  for  the  construc- 
ts ^^.p^ni  I  V  "^E^?"^  ^"^^^^  ?"'=^^^'"  ^"^^^  "^^"«  ^"S^t^s  required  tlon  of  additional  nuclear  attack  sub- 
strpnlfn  .f  o  ^.«  nnn  'J  ■^^^^'  ^'^'\^''^  to  protect  the  carrier,  the  one  ship  re-  marines;  approximately  $400  million  for 
r^ent^of  1  o^fi  oS^t^p  llm^'''"  T^'^^J:.  ''"^"^  .^  '"PP°^*  *^^  ^^"■^^^'  ^"'^  °ther  the  continuation  of  the  Polaris-to-Posei- 
i^hmHp^  Jhi  f;^?^"  ^^^"^'"tary  strength  support  costs  are  considered,  the  total  don  submarine  conversion  program; 
includes  the  following  forces:  cost  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3  billion,  approximately  $860  mllUon  for  the  conl 
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tinuation  of  the  development  and  de- 
ployment of  the  Minuteman  n  and  in 
ICBM  systems;  approximately  $665  mil- 
lion for  the  continued  development  and 
production  of  the  Navy's  new  S-3A  anti- 
submarine aircraft;  and  approximately 
$445  million  for  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  Air  Force's  B-1  manned 
bomber  aircraft. 

MILITARY    ASSISTANCE 

One  and  three-tenths  billion  dollars 
is  requested  for  military  assistance,  and 
in  addition,  the  requests  for  military 
functions  include  approximately  $2  bil- 
lion for  the  support  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Armed  Forces,  other  free  world 
forces  in  South  Vietnam,  and  local  forces 
in  Laos.  I  personally  feel  that  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  can  and  should  be 
made  in  the  $1.3  billion  requested  for 
military  assistance.  We  cannot  continue 
to  support  the  military  forces  of  other 
nations  in  view  of  our  current  fiscal 
situation.  This  fact  is  borne  out  by  the 
Federal  funds  deficit  of  $44.7  billion  now 
estimated  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  careful  consideration  of  requests 
totaling  $78.7  billion  is  a  difficult  task 
and  responsibility  that  I  do  not  take 
lightly.  As  I  stated  earlier,  I  will  start 
these  hearings  with  three  objectives  in 
mind;  namely: 

First.  Recommendation  of  the  funds 
necessary  to  provide  the  United  States 
with  a  defense  posture  second  to  none; 

Second.  A  thorough  review  of  each  re- 
quest to  determine  if  reductions  can  be 
made  in  these  requests  without  en- 
dangering national  security ;  and 

Third.  The  enactment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  bill  by 
June  30. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
just  as  soon  as  we  come  back  from  the 
Lincoln  Day, holiday,  I  propose  to  start 
hearings  on  the  defense  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Th3  clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  lor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  Issuance 
OF  COTTON  Crop  Reports 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  existing  statutes  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  issue 
cotton  crop  repiorts  simultaneously  with  the 
general  crop  rejSorts  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Report  on  Overoblioatton  of  Appropriations 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director.  Office  of 

Management  and  Budget,  Executive  OflBce  of 


the  President,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
that  the  appropriations  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation  for  "Operating  expenses" 
and  '•Reserve  training."  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972.  had  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  which 
Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Progress  of  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  Flight  Training  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps  Flight  Training  Program,  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1971  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Certain  Facilities  Projects  Pro- 
posed To  Be  Undertaken  for  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Housing) . 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
certain  facilities  projects  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  Army  National  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Authorization  of  Appropriations 
FOR  Military  Purposes 
A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  : 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  Lake  Forest  Park,  Washington,  praying  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation  relating  to  tax- 
sharing;    to   the   Commitiee   on   Finance. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments : 

H.R.  12067.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-594). 

By  Mr.  ALLEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amendments: 

S.  1794.  A  bin  to  authorize  pilot  field-re- 
search programs  for  the  control  of  agricul- 
tural and  forest  pests  by  integrated  biologi- 
cal-cultural methods  (Rept.  No.  92-595). 


INTRODUCnON  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  3067.  A  bill  to  eliminate  racketeering  In 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  cigarettes  and 
for   other   purposes.   Referred  to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   JORDAN  of  North   Carolina: 

S.  3068.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 

the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 


amended,  relating  to  the  lease  of  tobacco 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  en  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 

S.  3069.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Madison  County. 
Florida,  shall  be  included  in  the  northern  Ju- 
dicial district  of  Florida.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hartke)  : 

S.  3C70.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  to  World  War  I 
veterans  and  their  widows,  subject  to  $3,000 
and  $4,200  annual  income  limitations,  to 
provide  for  such  vettraiis  a  certain  priority 
in  entitlement  to  ho.spitalizatlon  and  medi- 
cal care;  and  for  ether  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WEICKER: 

S.  3071.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  3072.  A  bill  to  amend  section  405  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
payment  of  a  per  diem  with  respect  to  the 
dependents  of  certain  members  of  the  I'.nl- 
formed  services  while  on  duty  outside  of 
the  United  States.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

ByMr.  JAVXTS: 

S.  3067.  A  bill  to  eliminate  racketeering 
in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  cigarettes 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  to  deal  with  interstate 
cigarette  smuggling.  This  bill  will  be  im- 
portant in  many  States  which  tax  cigar- 
ettes. It  is  an  extremely  serious  problem. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  years  cigarette 
smuggling  has  become  a  serious  problem 
for  many  States,  resulting  in  large  losses 
in  cigarette  tax  revenue  and  has  become 
an  important  source  of  income  for  ele- 
ments of  organized  crime.  New  York 
State  alone  has  estimated  that  it  loses 
in  excess  of  $40  million  a  year  in  vitally 
needed  revenues  because  of  illegal  traf- 
ficking in  cigarettes. 

While  New  York  and  other  States  hav* 
strengthened  their  efforts  at  cigarette 
tax  enforcement,  ihey  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  stopping  the  increased  boot- 
legging of  cigarettes  across  State  lines. 
Because  of  the  difference  in  cigarette  tax 
rates  charged  by  the  different  States 
throughout  the  country,  smuggling  of 
cigarettes  has  become  a  very  profitable 
business.  The  difference  in  tax  rates  in 
some  cases  amounts  to  19  cents  per  pack. 
Only  the  Federal  Government  can  take 
effective  action  to  stop  the  flow  of  vm- 
taxed  cigarettes  in  interstat*  commerce. 

I  might  point  out  that  because  of  the 
illegality  of  this  interstate  smuggling 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  hijacking  which 
contributes  very  materially  to  crime  and 
the  amount  of  dollars  criminals  have  in 
their  pockets. 

The  proposed  legislation  seeks  to  elim- 
inate racketeering  In  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  cigarettes  and  also  to  facili- 
tate more  effective  enforcement  of  State 
and  local  cigarette  tax  laws. 

Under  the  bill  contraband  cigarettes 
would  be  20,000  or  more  untaxed  ciga- 
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rettes  transported  in  interstate  commerce 
by  one  who  is  not  a  manufacturer,  a  li- 
censed distributor,  an  officer  or  agent  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  or  a  common  or 
contract  carrier.  Violations  would  be  a 
felony  under  Federal  law  carrying  a  fine 
of  up  to  $10,000  and  or  imprisonment  for 
up  to  2  years. 

Similar  legislation  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Representative  Celler 
of  New  York  and  I  hope  that  this  legis- 
lation will  be  enacted  quickly  so  that  we 
can  begin  to  wage  an  effective  fight 
against  this  burgeoning  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  3067 

A  bill  to  eliminate  racketeering  in  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  cigarettes  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

STATEMENT   OF   FINDINGS   AND   PURPOSE 

Sec.  1(a).  The  Congress  finds  that  (1) 
sniuggling  of  cigarettes  In  Interstate  com- 
merce has  dramatically  Increased  In  recent 
years  with  organized  crime  playing  a  larger 
role  in  the  situation:  (2)  present  Federal  law 
pertaining  to  cigarette  smuggling  is  inef- 
fective because  it  covers  only  smuggling 
through  use  of  the  mails  and  does  not  reach 
smuggling  using  trucks  and  similar  means 
which  accoxint  for  the  main  part  of  the  prob- 
lem: (3)  a  sharply  expended  Federal  role  in 
the  fight  against  cigarette  smuggling  is  es- 
sential if  there  Is  to  be  an  effective  law  en- 
forcement effort  against  cigarette  smuggling 
since  the  Interstate  nature  of  the  crime  places 
individual  states  at  too  great  a  disadvantage 
to  handle  these  problems  effectively. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  timely  solution  to  a  serious  organized 
crime  problem  and  to  help  provide  relief  to 
many  cities  and  states  at  a  small  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "cigarette"  means — 

(a)  any  roll  of  tobacco  wrapped  in  paper 
or  In  any  substance  not  containing  tobacco, 
and 

(b)  any  roll  of  tobacco  wrapjjed  in  any 
substance  containing  tobacco  which,  because 
of  its  appearance,  the  type  of  tobacco  used  In 
the  filler,  or  its  packaging  and  labeling,  Is 
likely  to  be  offered  to,  or  purchased  by,  con- 
sumers as  a  cigarette  described  in  paragraph 
(a), 

(2)  the  term  "contraband  cigarettes" 
means  a  quantity  In  excess  of  twenty  thou- 
sand cigarettes,  bearing  no  evidence  of  the 
payment  of  applicable  Srate  cigarette  taxes 
in  the  State  where  they  are  found  and  which 
are  In  the  possession  of  any  person  other 
than  (a)  a  person  holding  a  permit  Issued 
pursuant  to  chapter  52  of  title  26  United 
States  Code,  as  a  manufacturer  of  tobacco 
products  or  as  an  export  warehouse  proprietor 
or  his  agent:  (b)  a  common  or  contract 
carrier:  Provided,  however.  That  the  ciga- 
rettes are  designated  as  such  on  the  bill  of 
lading  or  freight  bill;  (c)  a  person  licensed 
or  otherwise  authorized  by  the  State  where 
the  cigarettes  are  found,  to  deal  In  cigarettes 
and  to  account  for  and  pay  applicable  ciga- 
rette taxes  Imposed  by  such  State;  or  (d)  an 
officer,  employee,  or  other  agent  of  the 
United  States,  or  Its  departments  and  wholly 
owned  Instrumentalities. 

(3)  the  term  "common  or  contract  carrier" 
means  a  carrier  holding  a  certificate  of  con- 
venience or  necessity  or  equivalent  operating 
authority  from  a  regulatory  agency  of  the 


United  States  or  of  any  State  or  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(4)  the  term  "State"  Includes  a  political 
subdivision  thereof  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Sec.  3.  The  transportation  of  contraband 
cigarettes  in  interstate  commerce  Is  prohibit- 
ed. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  concurrent  jurisdiction 
of  a  State  to  enact  and  enforce  State  ciga- 
rette tax  laws,  to  provide  for  the  confisca- 
tion of  cigarettes  and  other  property  seized 
In  violation  of  such  laws,  and  to  provide 
penalties  for  the  violation  of  such  laws. 

Sec.  5.  Whoever  violates  any  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  to  be  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  6.  Any  contraband  cigarettes  trans- 
ported in  Interstate  commerce  in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  any  State  and  any  vehicle  or 
other  means  of  transportation  used  for  the 
transportation  of  contraband  cigarettes  in 
Interstate  commerce  may  be  seized  and  shall 
be  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  7.  The  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  prevent  and  re- 
strain violations  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  ninety 
days  after  its  enactment. 


By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Caro- 
lina: 

S.  3068.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  relating  to  the 
lease  of  tobacco  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  offer  for  appropriate  consid- 
eration a  further  amendment  to  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  which 
would  permit  the  sale  of  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco poimdage  during  a  marketing  year. 

The  proposal  would  permit  a  grower 
who  had  produced  excess  poimdage  in 
any  given  year  to  market  it  under  rights 
purchased  from  another  farmer  whose 
poundage  was  less  than  his  allotted  quota 
for  the  same  year. 

The  transfer  of  maiketing  rights  would 
apply  only  to  the  year  in  which  the 
agreement  was  made  and  would  not  af- 
fect the  poundage  allotment  of  either  the 
buyer  or  the  seller  of  the  rights  for  any 
ensuing  crop  year. 

Its  purpose  would  be  to  enable  a  pro- 
ducer to  take  full  advantage  of  a  favor- 
able crop  while  at  the  same  time  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  for  additional  in- 
come for  the  grower  whose  production, 
lor  reasons  of  adverse  weather  or  other 
circumstances,  was  not  up  to  normal 
expectations. 

The  amendment  would  also  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  overall  costs  of  to- 
bacco production  as  is  so  necessary  if  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  grow  the  world's 
best  tobacco  and  compete  on  an  equal 
basis  for  the  overseas  leaf  market. 

It  is  my  intention  to  hold  hearings  by 
the  Agricultural  Production.  Marketing 
and  Price  Stabilization  Subcommittee  of 
which  I  am  chairman  as  soon  as  possible 
in  the  hope  of  getting  action  on  this  leg- 
islation in  time  to  have  it  apply  to  this 
marketing  year. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself 
andMr.  Hartke)  : 
S.  3070.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 


for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  World 
War  I  veterans  and  their  widows,  sub- 
ject to  $3,000  and  $4,200  annual  income 
limitations  to  provide  for  such  veterans 
a  certain  priority  in  entitlement  to  hos- 
pitalization and  medical  care;  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  a  more 
equitable  pension  program  for  the  Vet- 
erans of  America's  wars.  Our  present  vet- 
eran ben^t  laws  are,  with  one  exception, 
the  best  that  have  been  devised  by  any 
nation.  The  excepti5n  is  concerning  the 
Veterans  of  the  War  of  1917-18,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  World  War  I. 

It  was  during  this  war  that  our  expan- 
sion as  a  world  power  really  began.  Our 
industry  expanded  until  we  changed  from 
an  importer  to  an  exporter,  from  a  bor- 
rower of  finances  to  a  lender,  from  a  na- 
tion of  isolation  to  a  nation  whose  in- 
terests were  worldwide. 

From  the  birth  of  this  Republic,  the 
United  States  of  America  held  the  con- 
ception that  our  Nation  owed  its  existence 
to  those  who  fought.  Some  gave  their 
lives  to  bring  this  Nation  into  being,  and 
our  country  gave  them  special  recog- 
nition in  the  form  of  tangible  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  beginning  with  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  continuing 
through  the  Civil  War.  benefits  were 
awarded  to  the  men  who  fought  to  pre- 
serve this  Nation.  These  benefits  recog- 
nized these  men  for  special  considera- 
tion. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  I.  our  Na- 
tion expanded  so  rapidly  within  and 
without,  that  the  recognition  accorded 
the  veterans  of  previous  wars  was  lost 
in  the  growth  from  a  nation  of  isolation 
to  a  world  power.  Soon  after  the  parades 
for  the  heroes  of  the  battles  of  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  Verdun  were  over,  these 
valiant  men  were  forgotten. 

As  a  benevolent  nation  we  began  to 
help  our  allies  in  World  War  I.  Instead 
of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  previous  wars, 
which  would  have  rewarded  the  veterans 
of  World  War  I,  we  began  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  nations  of  the  world.  We 
forgot  the  veterans  whose  service  won 
the  war. 

It  took  another  world  conflict  to  arouse 
the  conscience  of  our  Nation.  At  the 
close  of  World  War  II  an  awakened  peo- 
ple realized  that  without  those  who  made 
their  contribution  on  the  battlefield,  we 
would  have  no  Nation.  Laws  were  then 
passed  providing  benefits  superior  to  any 
of  previous  wars. 

Mr.  President,  the  returning  troops 
were  provided  imemployment  compen- 
sation of  $20  per  week  for  52  weeks,  and 
educational  opportunities  were  made 
available  to  all  who  chose  to  use  the  priv- 
ilege. After  rehabilitation  and  hospitali- 
zation, other  benefits  including  compen- 
sation and  pension  were  provided.  Thus, 
the  most  adequate  veterans  benefits  pro- 
gram of  any  nation  was  created.  How- 
ever, there  was  still  one  exception,  that 
of  the  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

It  is  this  gap  in  an  otherwise  outstand- 
ing veterans  benefits  program  this  bill 
attempts  to  correct.  Some  special  con- 
sideration for  the  veterans  of  World  War 
I  is  certainly  needed. 
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At  the  close  of  World  War  I  there 
were  more  than  4,700.000  veterans.  To- 
day, there  are  less  than  1,400,000  World 
War  I  veterans. 

At  a  time  in  their  lives  when  expenses 
are  heavier  than  ever  before,  these  aged 
veterans  find  themselves  living  in  a  pov- 
erty classification  and  deserve  special 
consideration.  This  is  the  inequity  this 
bill  attempts  to  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  this  bill 
be  appropriately  referred  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3070 
A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  pensions  to  World  War  I  veterans  and 
their  widows,  subject  to  $3,000  and  $4,200 
annual  Income  limitations;  to  provide  for 
such  veterans  a  certain  priority  in  entitle- 
ment to  hospitalization  and  medical  care; 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "World  War  I  Pension 
Act  of  1972". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subchapter  11  of  chapter  15 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  sections  Imme- 
diately after  section  512: 

"§  513.  Veterans  of  World  War  I 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each 
veteran  of  World  War  I  who  meets  the  service 
requirements  of  section  521  of  this  title  a 
pension  at  the  following  monthly  rate: 

"(1)  If  a  veteran  is  unmarried  (or  married 
but  not  living  with  and  reasonably  contrib- 
uting to  the  support  of  his  spouse)  and  has 
no  child,  pension  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$135  per  month. 

"(2)  If  a  veteran  Is  married  and  living 
with  or  reasonably  contributing  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  spouse,  or  has  a  child  or  children, 
pension  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $150  per 
month. 

"(b)  Where  a  veteran  entitled  to  a  pen- 
sion under  this  section  is  in  need  of  regular 
aid  and  attendance,  the  pension  payable  to 
him  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  increased 
by  $125  monthly,  or  $50  monthly  If  perma- 
nently housebound. 

"(c)  No  pension  shall  be  paid  under  this 
section  to  any  unmarried  veteran  (or  mar- 
ried but  not  living  with  and  reasonably  con- 
tributing to  the  support  of  his  spouse)  and 
who  has  no  child,  if  his  total  Income  exceeds 
$3,000  or  to  any  married  veteran,  or  any 
veteran  with  children.  If  his  total  annual 
Income  exceeds  $4,200. 

"(d)  Where  any  person  Is  entitled  to  pen- 
sion under  this  section  or  section  514  or  515 
of  this  title  and  Is  also  entitled  to  pension 
under  another  section  of  this  chapter,  he 
shall  receive  whichever  amount  Is  the 
greater. 

"§  514.  Widows  of  veterans.of  World  War  I 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  the 
widow  of  each  veteran  of  World  War  I  who 
meets  the  service  requirements  of  section  521 
of  this  title  pension  at  the  following  monthly 
rate: 

"(1)  If  there  Is  no  child,  pension  shall  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  month. 

"(2)  If  there  Is  a  widow  and  one  child, 
pension  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $125  per 
month. 

"(3)  If  there  Is  a  widow  and  more  than  one 
child,  the  monthly  rate  payable  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  In- 
creased by  $20  for  each  additional  child. 

"(b)  No  pension  shall  be  paid  to  a  widow 
under  this  section  unless  she  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  641(e)  of  this  title. 


"(c)  No  pension  shall  be  paid  under  this 
section  to  any  widow  without  a  child  If  her 
total  annual  Income  exceeds  $3,000,  or  to  any 
widow  with  one  or  more  children  If  her  total 
annual  Income  exceeds  $4,2(X). 
"i  515.  ChUdren  of  veterans  of  World  War  I 
"(a)  Whenever  there'ls  no  widow  entitled 
to  pension  under  section  514  of  this  title,  the 
Administrator  shall  pay  to  the  chUd  or  chil- 
dren of  each  veteran  of  World  War  I  who  met 
the  service  requirements  of  section  521  of 
this  title,  or  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
receiving  (or  entitled  to  receive)  compensa- 
tion or  retirement  pay  for  a  service-con- 
nected disability,  pension  at  the  monthly  rate 
of  $45  for  one  child,  and  $18  for  each  addi- 
tional chUd. 

"(b)  Pension  prescribed  by  this  section 
shall  be  paid  to  eligible  children  in  equal 
shares. 

"(c)  No  pension  shall  be  paid  under  this 
section  to  a  child  whose  annual  Income,  ex- 
cluding earned  Income,  exceeds  $2,000." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  such  subchapter  II  Is 
amended  by  adding  Immediately  after 
"512.  Spanish-American  War  veterans.'" 
the  following: 

"513.  Veterans  of  World  War  I. 
"514.  Widows  of  veterans  of  World  War  I. 
"515.  ChUdren  of  veterans  of  World  War  I." 

Sec.  3.  Section  503  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "In"  at  the 
beginning  of  such  section  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(a)  In";  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  determining 
the  annual  income  of  any  person  for  any  year 
for  purposes  of  sections  513,  514,  or  515  of  this 
title,  there  shall  not  be  Included  In  such  in- 
come the  amount  of  any  Increase  In  monthly 
Insurance  benefits  payable  to  such  person 
during  such  year  under  section  202  or  223  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  the  amount  of  any 
Increase  In  the  monthly  annuity  or  pension 
payable  to  such  person  during  such  year  un- 
der the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1935  or 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937.  or  the 
amount  of  any  cost-of-living  adjustment  of 
an  annuity  under  section  8340  of  title  5." 

Sec.  4.  Section  610(a)(1)(B)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  changing 
the  semicolon  to  a  comma,  and  adding  the 
following  "except  that  In  this  category  prior- 
ity In  admission  shall  be  extended  to  any  vet- 
eran In  receipt  of  pension  under  section  513 
of  this  title;". 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  second  calendar  month  following 
the  date  of  its  enactment. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF    A 
BILL 

S.    2890 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2890,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  furnish  assistance  to  provide  for 
the  emergency  transitional  employment 
by  State  or  locaJ  governments  of  Federal 
employees  who  lose  their  positions  as 
the  result  of  reductions  in  force  in  areas 
of  high  unemployment. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  232— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  1972 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.) 
Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 


stitution says  that  the  appropriations 
power  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
Congress.  But  the  history  of  the  Office  of 
the  Executive  seems  to  have  been  a  his- 
tory of  the  amassing  of  Executive  spend- 
ing prerogatives  of  its  own.  I  believe  it  is 
clear  that  the  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion never  intended  to  sillow  the  Presi- 
dent an  item  veto.  But  the  effect  of  im- 
pounding of  funds  can  easily  be  inter- 
preted as  a  kind  of  item  veto.  It  seems  it 
is  only  by  accident  that  a  Member  of 
Congress  learns  that  money  has  been 
withheld  after  a  program  has  been  au- 
thorized, money  been  appropriated  and 
the  bill  signed  into  public  law  by  the 
President.  But.  on  occasion  the  Congress, 
engaged  in  oversight  activity,  does  find 
a  legislative  program  canceled,  abbrevi- 
ated, or  held  back  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  the  arm  of  the 
President.  And  in  these  cases  the  Presi- 
dent seems  to  be  matching  his  will 
against  the  will  of  the  Congress. 

I  hope  that  in  the  case  of  the  rural 
electrification  program  the  Executive  will 
find  that  the  Congress  is  unwilling  to 
bend  its  will.  The  Congress.  I  believe, 
ought  to  maintain  our  tradition  of  sep- 
aration of  powers  and  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  by  seeing  to  it  that 
the  laws  are  "faithfully  executed"  by  the 
Chief  Executive.  The  dangerous  trend  of 
impounding  could  become  a  practice 
leading  eventually  to  the  destruction  of 
public  reliance  on  the  Congress. 

If  rural  America  is  to  be  a  viable  party 
of  a  dynamic  nation,  it  must  have  de- 
pendable, low-cost  electricity.  If  we  truly 
carry  out  concern  with  the  quality  of  life 
in  America  to  the  farm  we  soon  realize 
that  the  demand  for  electricity  in  rural 
America  is  so  great  that  rural  electrifica- 
tion programs  must  be  kept  moving  for- 
ward. The  systems  will  need  to  borrow 
close  to  $900  million  during  the  present 
fiscal  year  to  build  ^  new  generating 
plants,  transmission  and  distribution 
lines.  Rural  electric  cooperatives  sponsor 
and  promote,  and  in  some  cases  actually 
build  houses,  schools,  parks,  pxxjls.  fac- 
tories, and  hospitals  in  rural  America. 

One  specific  example  of  tlie  practice 
of  freezing  funds  prompted  me  to  intro- 
duce a  resolution  last  October  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  concerning  the 
availability  of  appropriated  funds  for  the 
food  stamp  program.  Today.  I  raise  the 
same  objective  regarding  the  REA.  The 
President  withholds  expenditure  of  funds 
so  long  as  the  political  system  pennits 
him  to  do  so — until  Congress  discovers 
the  withholding  and  makes  it  known  that 
it  will  Insist  on  "execution  of  the  law." 
The  decisive  appeal  is  not  to  legal  princi- 
ples^, however,  but  to  constituencies, 
agency  support  and.  most  importantly, 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  Congress. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  full  amount  appropriated  for  the 
rural  electrification  program  for  fiscal 
1972  should  be  made  available  by  the 
administration  to  carry  out  that  pro- 
gram. Congress  appropriated  a  total  of 
$545  million  for  the  REA  program  for 
fiscal  1972  and  the  OflQce  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  released  $438  million  of 
that  appropriation,  leaving  $107  million 
unavailable  for  use  in  the  program.  In 
the  State  of  Florida,  as  well  as  elsewhere 
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in  the  Nation,  the  demand  for  rural  elec- 
tricity is  such  as  to  require  utilization  of 
at  the  very  least  the  full  amount  appro- 
priated. The  electric  energy  supplied 
through  the  program  is  absolutely  esv^en- 
tial  to  the  continued  development  of 
rural  areas. 

Because  the  making  of  general  policy 
in  the  United  States  constitutionally, 
traditionally,  and  politically  belongs  to 
the  Congress,  this  resolution  would  be  a 
step  toward  reestablishing  that  goal.  It 
would  be  a  positive  expression  that  our 
system  does  not  and  will  not  allow  the 
Chief  Executive  to  obstruct  constitu- 
tional intent  or  to  .subvert  our  system  of 
a  balanced  government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  piinted  at  this  pouit 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  232 

Whereas  Congress  appropriated  a  total  of 
$545  mllUcn  for  the  rural  electriP.catlon  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  1972;  and 

Whereas  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  released  St38  million  of  that 
appropriation,  leaving  $107  million  unavail- 
able for  use  in  the  pr'igran^:  and 

Whereas  the  demand  for  rural  electric 
loans  is  such  as  to  require  utilization  of  the 
full  amount  appropriated;  and 

Whereas  electric  energy  is  essential  to  the 
continued  development  of  rural  areas:  Now, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  remainder  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated be  immediately  released  by  the  Office 
cf  Management  and  Budget 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    209 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 209,  relating  to  the  plight  of  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
55— SL^BMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
THE  RECOGNITION  OP  BANGLA- 
DESH      "    " 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  > 

Mr.  HOT.T.INGS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sax- 
be)  and  myself,  I  submit  a  sense-of- 
the-Congress  concurrent  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  President  to  recognize 
Bangladesh  as  an  independent  country 
and  to  accord  it  full  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion. It  is  right  that  we  do  so.  And  it  is 
realistic  that  we  do  so. 

Over  a  year  ago,  in  a  free  election, 
the  people  of  East  Pakistan  voted  over- 
whelmingly against  the  Government  of 
West  Pakistan.  The  Awami  League,  cam- 
paigning on  a  platform  of  provincial 
autonomy  won  167  of  the  169  East  Pak- 
istani seats  in  the  National  Assembly. 
The  reaction  of  President  Yahya  Khan's 
government  was  to  cancel  the  meeting  of 
the  Assembly  and  to  suppress  with  vio- 
lence and  brutality  the  expressed  ■wishes 


the  world  watched  in  horror  as  rape, 
pillage,  and  murder  swept  over  the  terri- 
tory of  East  Pakistan.  Nine  million 
refugees  sought  survival  in  India,  but 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  were 
denied  even  that — they  were  the  victims 
of  genocide. 

One  would  have  hoped  that  the  United 
States — the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave — would  have  taken  a 
resolute  stance  against  the  barbarism 
and  would  have  supported  the  results  of 
a  free  election.  After  all,  is  a  free  elec- 
tion not  what  we  have  been  flighting  for 
all  these  years  in  South  Vietnam?  Our 
policy  was  instead  to  ally  ourselves  with 
the  sick  regime  of  President  Yahya  and 
to  underwrite  with  American  arms  the 
committing  of  genocide. 

In  tiie  process  we  lost  the  faith  of  the 
Indian  people.  We  lost  the  faith  of  the 
Ea.'-.t  Pakistanis.  And  we  lost  the  faith  of 
freedom-loving  peoples  everywhere. 

Now — although  the  wrongs  of  the  past 
year  cannot  be  righted — we  have  the 
chance  to  look  anew  at  the  situation  and 
to  formulate  a  policy  in  keeping  with 
the  events  of  these  long  months. 

The  people  of  Bangladesh  have  made 
good  their  claim  to  freedom.  Now  they 
are  struggling  with  the  harsh  tasks  of 
reconstruction — of  rebuilding  their  rav- 
aged lands.  They  have  their  own  gov- 
ernment, whereas  the  govei-nment  we 
supported  has  been  swept  from  power 
and  its  leader  is  under  hou.se  arre.^t.  The 
future  of  Bangladesh  is  fai-  from  as- 
sured. That  future  wiil  be  stormy — the 
road  will  be  filled  with  many  pitfalls. 
But  the  people  of  that  countiy  have 
earned  the  right  to  try,  and  they  have 
earned  the  right  to  at  least  be  recognized 
by  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  told  us  that  in  South 
Vietnam  he  is  prepared  to  accept  the  re- 
sults of  a  free  election  no  matter  what 
the  outcome — even  if  such  an  election  in- 
stalls the  Communists  in  power.  Mr. 
President,  Bangladesh  has  had  its  elec- 
tion. It  has  a  government  obxiouslv  en- 
joying the  strong  support  of  the  people. 
The  United  States,  which  prides  itself 
as  the  world's  leading  democracy,  should 
welcome  the  world's  newest  democracy. 
In  that  spirit.  Mr.  President,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Congress  give  urgent  at- 
tention to  the  passage  of  the  following 
concurrent  resolution: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President  should 
immediately  recognize  Bangladesh  as  an  in- 
dependent foreign  country  and  recognize  the 
government  of  that  country. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs)  and  I  have  submitted  a  con- 
current resolution  to  recognize  Bangla- 
desh as  an  independent  nation.  The 
United  States  cannot  and  should  not 
logically  ignore  a  nation  of  75  million 
people,  who,  through  terrible  suffering, 
have  emerged  as  a  member  of  the  world 
community. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  cormection  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  by  James  A.  Mi- 
chener,  entitled  ''A  Lament  for  Paki- 
stan." -which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
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ing  our  recess.  In  Michener's  usual  pro- 
fessional manner,  he  has  detailed  the 
history  of  this  chaotic  struggle  in  a  way 
we  can  all  understand.  Mr.  President,  I 
consistently  called  attention  to  the  atroc- 
ities occurring  in  what  was  then  called 
"East  Pakistan"  on  March  25  last  year, 
and  at  that  time  began  urging  suspen- 
sion of  our  aid.  I  talked  to  both  Mrs. 
Gandhi  and  President  Yayah  Khan  on 
the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  hostUities  but, 
imfortunately,  my  efforts  were  insuffi- 
cient. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Lament  for  Pakistan 

(By  James  A.  Mlchener) 

Pakistan    was   ihe   impossible  dream   tiiat 

failed.   It   was   a   doomed   attempt   to   bind 

together   two   totally   disparate   sections   of 

Asia,  separated  not  only  by  language,  custom. 

econonalcs,  politics  and  tradition  but  also  by 

1.000    miles    of    alien    territory.    The    only 

cement  it  could  rely  upon  was  religion.  And 

in  less  than  25  years  religion  proved  unequal 

to  the  task. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  two  parts  of  Asia 
le.ss  suited  to  be  partners  in  such  an  orlort. 
West  Pakistan  Is  part  of  the  upland  of  Asia, 
girt  by  mountains,  marked  by  vast  desert 
areas,  a  plains  area  whose  most  notable  cliar- 
acteristic  is  the  romantic  Khyber  Pass. 

East  Pakistan  is  the  flatest  nation  on 
earth,  where  an  elevatlou  of  4  feet  becomes 
a  hill.  It  Is  a  mud  flat  where  most  residents 
have  never  seen  a  stone  or  rock.  It  Is  formed 
by  two  of  the  world's  most  magnificent  rivers, 
the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmaputra,  as  they 
sprawl  out  at  the  end  of  their  Journey  from 
the  Himalayas.  For  hundreds  of  thousand.s  of 
years  these  mighty  streams  have  been  de- 
positing mountain  silt  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
so  that  the  under-water  shelf  off  East  Pakis- 
tan is  also  flat,  and  only  a  score  of  feet  below 
the  surface.  This  explains  why  tidal  waves 
sometimes  sweep  in  from  the  bay.  Inundating 
the  flat-lands  and  killing  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. 

When  Maj.  James  Rennell  surveyed  the 
rivers  in  1765  he  found  them  in  locations 
much  diiTerent  from  the  ones  they  occupy 
today.  In  fact,  for  the  last  200  years  they 
h.ave  been  wandering  crazlly  across  the  delta 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Rennell  stated  In 
his  report,  "We  may  safely  pronounce  that 
every  other  part  of  the  countrj'  [that  is, 
except  some  hill  areas  which  would  not  be 
Included  In  East  Pakistan)  has.  even  in  the 
dry  season,  some  navigable  streajn  within  25 
miles  at  farthest  and  more  commonly  within 
a  third  part  of  that  distance." 

The  people  of  the  two  areas  difl'er  as  much 
as  their  land.  The  Punjabi  of  West  Pakistan 
Is  a  tall,  well-proportioned  man.  light  In 
color  and  obviously  of  Aryan  extraction.  The 
Bengali  of  East  Pakistan  Is  short,  almoet 
skinny,  very  dark  and  with  a  marked  propor- 
tion of  Dravldian  blood,  Inherited  from  those 
ancient  people  who  inhabited  the  land  before 
the  Aryans  came. 

The  Punjabi  is  direct,  blunt,  outspoken 
and  much  given  to  the  wild  natural  life  of 
the  mountainous  frontier;  he  Is  not  fond  of 
books  nor  philosophical  discussion.  The  Ben- 
gall  Is  the  Irishman  of  Asia,  a  flery,  brilliant 
orator  given  to  endless  disputation.  He  is 
Intellectually  clever  and,  when  provided  the 
opportunity,  is  quick  at  learning. 

The  Punjabi  eats  meat  and  wheat,  earns 
his  money  from  cotton,  dresses  his  men  in 
trousers  and  his  women  In  skirts.  The  Bengali 
eats  fish  and  rice,  earns  his  money  from  Jute, 
dresses  his  men  In  dhotis  (sarong-Uke  skirts) 
and  his  women  In  trousers. 

"The     t-vro     spealc     radlcaly     «lllTerent      Ian- 
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which  Is  of  Persian  derivation  and  Is  written 
from  right  to  left  in  an  Arabic  script;  Its 
books  are  printed  In  what  we  would  describe 
as  back-to-front.  The  Bengali  speaks  the  lan- 
guage known  by  that  name;  It  U  of  Sanskrit 
derivation  with  some  Dravldian  remnants, 
and  Is  written  in  a  unique  Bengali  script 
from  left  to  right,  with  Its  books  being 
printed  front  to  back  like  ours.  It  is  easier 
for  either  a  Punjabi  or  Bengali  to  learn 
English  than  to  learn  the  other  language 
of  his  own  country.  Very  few  Punjabis 
learned  Bengali;  any  Bengali  who  aspired 
to  a  Job  with  the  Government  had  to  srt-rug- 
gle  with  Punjabi,  but  he  rarely  mastered  the 
language. 

Power  always  rested  with  the  west,  so  that 
even  though  the  Punjabi  was  Inherently  leas 
interested  in  books  than  the  Bengali,  before 
long  it  was  the  Punjabi  schools  and  univer- 
sities which  prospered  while  the  Bengali 
counterparts  languished.  What  was  worse, 
incessant  political  agitation  in  Bengal  kept 
its  universities  closed,  so  that  a  student 
would  be  lucky  if  his  classes  met  as  much  as 
50  days  during  the  year,  and  the  disparity 
between  the  two  halves  Increased. 

When  they  Joined.  West  Pakistan  had  the 
larger  territory  (310,403  square  miles  to  54.- 
501 )  but  much  the  smaller  t>opulatlon  (34 
million  in  the  west,  49  million  in  the  east). 
This  made  East  Pakistan  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated  areas  in  the  world.  Today 
it  contains  1.336  people  to  the  square  mile. 
If  the  United  States  were  as  densely  popu- 
lated as  East  Pakistan,  It  would  contain  one 
and  one-half  times  the  total  population  of 
the  world. 

Trying  to  unite  these  two  wildly  different 
areas  was  like  trying  to  Join  a  group  of  free- 
ranging  West  Texas  ranchers  to  a  group  of 
Boston  schoolteachers,  with  an  enemy  Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee.  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  separating  them  by  a  thousand 
miles.  And  the  only  thing  the  Texans  and 
the  Bostonlans  would  have  in  common  was 
religion.  No  wonder  the  dream  failed. 

When,  sometime  around  the  year  1500  B.C.. 
Aryans  swept  Into  India  and  overran  the  In- 
digenous Dravidlans.  they  established  a  sound 
and  good  society.  To  keep  It  that  way.  they 
perfected  a  rigorous  caste  system  which 
would  operate  to  their  advantage  and  to  the 
disadvantage  of  people  who  held  menial  Jobs 
like  sweeping,  burying  the  dead,  slaughtering 
cattle  and  making  shoes.  This  regimented 
society  flourished  till  about  A.D.  1000.  when 
bands  of  Moslems  from  Afghanistan  came 
roaring  through  the  Khyber  Pass  to  ravage 
the  cities  of  India.  Mahmud  of  Ohaznl  made 
17  such  yearly  trips  until  it  was  said  of  him. 
'He  kept  the  cities  of  India  tethered  like 
cows  to  be  milked  as  he  wished."  It  was  now 
that  the  famous  lullaby  was  sung  by  Moslem 
mothers  to  their  sons,  "Beautiful  are  the 
women  of  India,  and  sleek  are  its  cattle." 

In  his  wake  other  Moslem  adventurers  ar- 
rived, and  from  them  rose  the  Mogul  Em- 
perors like  Akbar  (reigned  1556-1605)  and 
Shah  Jehan  (reigned  1628-58) ,  who  built  the 
Taj  Mahal  for  his  wife  Mumtaz.  Always  a 
minority  In  a  vast  Hindu  population,  the 
Moslems  ruled  ably  during  some  dynasties, 
miserably  In  others.  They  became  a  majority 
of  the  population  only  In  areas  like  the 
Punjab  and  Its  neighboring  territories  In  the 
west,  and,  for  some  peculiar  reason  never 
fully  explained.  In  Bengal  In  the  east,  where 
the  local  peasants  found  In  the  social  free- 
dom of  Islam  an  escape  from  the  repression 
of  the  Hindu  caste  system.  If  India  seems 
to  revel  In  Its  present  victory  it  is  partly  be- 
cause this  Is  seen  as  a  Justified  revenge  for 
centuries  of  Moslem  domination. 

In  the  early  18th  century  came  the  Brit- 
ish, who  had  to  defeat  Moslem  rulers  In  order 
to  win  India.  Naturally  the  British  allied 
themselve*  with  the  Hindus  and,  when  they 
gained  ascendancy,  selected  Hindus  as  their 
managers  and  clerks.  The  role  of  the  Moslem 


declined  swiftly  from  that  of  alien  ruler  to 
that  of  workman  at  the  lower  levels. 

At  this  point  the  Moslems  made  a  most 
serious  m.lscalculatlon.  They  retired  from 
competition,  as  If  cursing  both  the  Hindu 
and  the  Englishman.  Consequently,  the  op- 
portunities which  the  latter  brought  to  the 
subcontinent  became  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  Hindus.  Typically,  In  1880,  after  the 
English  had  offered  high  schools,  36,686 
Hindus  entered  but  only  363  Moslems;  3,155 
Hindus  had  won  advanced  degrees  but  only 
57  Moslems. 

The  English  saw  In  this  separation  an  ad- 
vantage, and  whUe  there  Is  little  evidence 
that  they  took  actual  steps  to  exacerbate  the 
situation,  they  did  profit  from  It  and  many 
thought  the  way  one  local  commandant  did 
In  I860:  "Our  endeavor  should  be  to  uphold 
In  full  force  the  (for  us  fortunate)  separation 
which  exists  between  the  different  religions 
and  races,  not  to  endeavor  to  amalgamate 
them.  Divide  et  impera  should  be  the  prin- 
ciple of  Indian  government." 

By  1920  the  two  religious  groups  were  so 
far  apart  as  to  be  obviously  Irreconcilable, 
but  there  was  still  the  chance  that  they 
could  exist  side  by  side  as  separated  entities 
in  the  free  India  that  was  then  looming  on 
the  horizon.  However,  at  this  time  two  fiery 
Moslem  figures  came  on  the  stage,  Muham- 
mad Iqbal,  a  Punjabi  poet  of  real  distinc- 
tion, who  preached  a  united  and  free  Islam, 
and  Muhammad  All  Jlnnah,  a  whip-smart 
Karachi  lawyer  who  decided  rather  late  In 
the  game  that  the  only  future  for  his  people 
was  total  separation  from  India. 

The  ideas  of  Iqbal  swept  the  Moslem  mar- 
ketplaces, and  Pakistan  can  be  said  to  be  the 
first  nation  In  the  world  founded  by  a  poet. 
Even  the  name  was  coined  by  a  philosopher, 
a  young  student  at  Cambridge:  P  for  Punjab, 
A  for  the  frontier  provinces  bordering  on 
Afghanistan,  K  for  Kashmir,  S  for  Slnd  and 
TAN  for  Baluchistan.  Observe  that  Bengal 
did  not  figure  in  the  name,  nor  in  the  initial 
agitation  for  the  state. 

Jlnnah  proved  as  adroit  and  persistent  as 
Nehru  and  Oandhl  In  the  Infighting  to  win  a 
free  India;  In  addition,  his  brilliant  argu- 
mentation and  wasplike  persistence  made 
both  England  and  India  realize  that  the 
Moslems  intended  to  have  a  nation  of  their 
own.  Decision  had  to  be  made  during  World 
War  II,  and  by  the  time  Hitler  committed 
suicide  it  was  fairly  clear  to  all  that  England 
would  soon  depart.  The  big  question  was: 
What  would  follow?  Jlnnah  was  determined 
that  his  Moslems  must  have  their  own  free 
nation. 

Lord  Mountbatten  was  dispatched  from 
London  with  plenary  powers  to  arrange  the 
future;  he  arrived  on  March  22,  1947,  fully 
determined  to  hold  free  India  together  as 
one  nation.  He  announced  that  the  new  na- 
tion would  come  Into  being  In  June,  1948, 
only  14  months  away.  Winston  Churchill, 
then  out  of  power,  grumbled  that  such  speed 
indicated  either  a  shameful  flight  or  a 
hurried  scuttle. 

Jlnnah  quickly  demonstrated  that  Mount- 
batten's  Ideal  of  holding  the  two  parts  of 
India  together  was  futile;  division  was  In- 
evitable. In  some  pique  Mountbatten  there- 
fore reached  the  extraordinary  decision  that 
if  division  was  inescapable,  let  it  come  right 
away.  On  June  3,  1947,  the  Cabinet  In  Lon- 
don announced  that  partition  would  occur; 
In  India  Mountbatten  announced  that  the 
two  new  nations  would  begin  separate  opera- 
tion on  Aug.  15,  1947,  only  72  days  away. 

The  problems  of  900  years — dating  from 
the  first  Invasions  of  Mahmud  of  Ohaznl — 
were  to  be  settled  In  72  days.  Never  had 
there  been  a  more  precipitate  abandonment 
of  power,  and  since  the  Hindus  were  rather 
well  organized  and  had  most  of  the  trained 
government  personnel,  they  were  able  to  In- 
fluence decisions  constantly  In  their  favor. 
Jlnnab  and  tils  less  ably  trained  cadre  simply 


never  caught  up.  Lord  Mountbatten  Is  there- 
fore a  great  hero  In  India,  revered  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  new  nation;  in  Pakistan 
his  name  is  reviled. 

He  did  one  clever  thing.  On  the  desk  of 
every  oflSclal  appeared  a  calendar  containing 
72  leaves.  Each  morning  the  official  tore  off 
a  sheet  and  saw  staring  him  in  the  face  the 
fact  that  he  had  only  31  or  19  or  11  days  left 
before  the  two  new  nations  came  Into  exist- 
ence. Heroic  work  was  done,  most  of  all  by 
Sir  Cyril  Radcliffe,  who  drew  the  actual  lines 
separating  the  two  nations.  His  committee 
consisted  of  two  Hindu  Judges  and  two  Mos- 
lem Judges,  so  that  every  decision  of  where 
this  village  should  go  or  that  river  be  cut 
was  made  by  him. 

Radcllffe  did  a  reasonably  good  Job  (with 
conspicuous  errors  here  and  there,  such  as 
cutting  across  rivers  in  the  Punjab  and  sepa- 
rating Calcutta  from  its  hinterland)  and  on 
Aug.  15,  as  planned,  the  two  great  nations 
came  Into  being;  India  was  the  second  larg- 
est  nation  on  earth,  Pakistan  the  fifth.  The 
dissection  of  India  had  been  completed. 

Immediately  a  vast  Interchange  of  papula- 
tions began.  Some  16  million  people  were  on 
the  move,  more  than  a  million  of  whom  were 
slaughtered.  The  nations  had  been  baptized 
in  blood. 

I  think  any  young  man  would  have  reveled 
in  the  Pakistan  I  knew  in  those  beginning 
years.  I  went  Into  all  corners  of  the  new  na- 
tion and  lived  with  Pakistanis  under  all  kinds 
of  circumstances.  During  one  extended  period 
I  had  the  privilege  of  traveling  with  Sir  Mo- 
hammed Zafrullah  Khan,  then  Foreign  Min- 
ister, later  President  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  still  later  a  dlstln- 
.,  gulshed  Judge  on  the  International  Court 
m  The  Hague. 

Zafrullah  was  an  amazing  man,  a  devout 
Moslem  who  could  recite  the  Koran  In  three 
languages  but  also  a  sophisticated  world 
traveler  who  knew  England,  Prance  and  the 
United  States  better  than  most  residents  of 
those  countries.  On  long  trips  to  places  like 
Peshawar  and  Quetta  he  shared  with  me  his 
dream  of  a  great  Moslem  state,  pointing  out 
that  the  document  which  launched  Pakistan 
stated.  "The  entire  universe  belongs  to  God 
Almighty,  and  the  authority  which  He  had 
delegated  to  the  State  of  Pakistan  is  a  sacred 
trust."  I  felt  that  if  the  new  nation  could 
exemplify  the  Ideas  of  Zafrullah  it  would  be 
ensured  a  long  life 

Later  I  traveled  much  of  the  country  with 
a  different  kind  of  guide,  Gen.  Roth  well 
Brown.  United  States  Army,  son  of  George 
Rothwell  Brown,  the  columnist.  He  was  serv- 
ing with  the  Pakistan  Army  and  Introduced 
me  to  units  like  the  cavalry  regiment, 
Probyn's  Horse.  At  mess  I  asked  the  officers, 
"Why  do  you  retain  an  English  title  from 
the  last  century?"  and  they  replied.  "Probyn's 
Horse  has  the  noblest  reputation  on  the  fron- 
tier. We'd  be  silly  to  surrender  it." 

General  Brown  took  me  on  a  long  expedi- 
tion into  the  Kingdom  of  Swat,  a  tiny  en- 
clave in  a  majestic  valley  set  amongst  the 
lower  Himalayas.  There  I  meet  the  Wall 
of  Swat,  a  feudal  lord  resembling  the  men 
who  had  ruled  such  areas  for  the  last  2.000 
years.  Later  I  went  over  the  mountains  into 
Dlr  and  Chltral.  remote  principalities  that 
few  Pakistanis  had  seen.  Still  later  I  got  to 
Gllglt.  immensely  high  in  the  Himalyas. 
where  I  was  astounded  to  be  met  by  a  com- 
pany of  24  native  bagpipers  in  Scottish  kilts. 
From  there  I  went  up  the  passes  to  Hunza. 
where  the  air  is  so  pure  and  the  food  so 
simple  that  men  and  women  customarily  live 
into  their  90's  and  many  reach  110.  with  no 
cavities  in  their  teeth. 

I  never  tired  of  the  mountains  and  con- 
stantly found  myself  surprised  by  incred- 
ibly beautiful  valleys.  Once,  heading  into 
Skardu,  which  nestles  at  the  foot  of  Nanga 

Parbat.    26.660    feet   high    and    coiisldered   by 
experts    to    be    the    perfect    mountain.    I    sawr 
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a  chain  of  valleys  so  exquisite  that  any  one 
of  them  surpassed  what  Hollywood  had  de- 
vised as  Shangri-la.  I  asked  their  names;  In 
that  region  they  were  so  ordinary  that  no  one 
had  bothered  to  name  them. 

I  remember  also  my  first  sight  of  the  town 
that  lives  in  my  memory  as  the  most  provoca- 
tive I  have  ever  seen.  I  had  gone  through 
the  Khyber  Pass  partly  on  foot,  partly 
by  truck  and  partly  with  a  line  of  camels, 
and  at  the  western  end.  where  you  would 
think  that  nothing  could  have  existed,  let 
alone  thrived,  stood  the  caravan  town  of 
Landi  Kotal.  How  big  It  was  I  don't  know, 
but  at  the  center  it  contained  one  of  the 
most  compelling  open  squares  of  Asia.  It 
served,  both  as  a  caravanserai,  with  camels 
abundant,  and  as  the  marketplace,  where 
contraband  from  remote  areas  was  on  sale. 
Most  vivid  in  my  recollection  were  rugs  from 
Russia  and  new  Singer  sewing  machine  from 
Chicago. 

As  I  stood  entranced  by  the  sight  of  so 
many  different  kinds  of  people  from  so  many 
regions,  a  policeman  tugged  at  my  arm  and 
asked.  •"American"  When  I  nodded  he  said, 
"You  must  stop  at  the  fort  which  guards 
the  pass."  I  asked  why  and  he  winked.  "You'll 
see  something  of  interest." 

So  on  the  way  out  of  Landi  Kotal  I  did 
go  up  to  the  fort  which  guards  the  Khyber 
and  saw  there  an  old  guest  register  which 
had  been  signed  by  many  military  men  who 
had  come  to  study  the  defenses  and  who 
later  achieved  world  fame,  among  them  a 
young  graduate  of  West  Point,  who  on 
Feb.  13.  1906.  had  accompanied  his  father 
on  a  tour  of  the  Khyber  and  had  signed  the 
register    "Douglas    MacArthur.    U.S.A." 

The  part  of  the  Khyber  I  liked  best,  how- 
ever, was  a  solitary  fort  some  distance  to 
the  north  where  I  spent  three  days.  It  was 
held  not  by  the  military  but  by  a  fierce 
family  of  Zakakhel  tribesmen.  30  or  40  re- 
lated men  and  women.  It  contained  one  nar- 
row, low  door  through  which  I  had  to  creep, 
and  no  windows  except  silts  cut  high  in  the 
wall.  It  had  three  turrets  which  were  con- 
stantly manned  by  lookouts,  and  it  had  with- 
stood recurring  stages  for  the  past  300  years. 

I  never  saw  any  man  inside  this  fort  who 
did  not  have  beside  him  his  long  gun.  The 
Zakakhels  were  a  branch  of  the  once-mur- 
derous Afridl  clan  and  although  they  no 
longer  stormed  out  of  the  Khyber  to  lay 
waste  Peshawar  as  they  had  done  as  late  as 
the  nlneteen-twentles.  they  continued  to  be 
fractious  and  most  difficult  to  rule.  In  the 
time  I  stayed  in  the  fort  I  never  saw  a 
woman,  but  often  at  odd  moments  I  would 
hear  soft  giggles  behind  the  door  or  In  back 
of  some  tapestry  hanging  from  the  wall,  and 
I   would   know   that   they   were  spying. 

Obviously.  I  loved  Pakistan  in  those  years. 
It  was  like  a  page  from  Rudyard  Kipling,  re- 
mote yet  vital.  I  wrote  of  the  new  land  and 
reported  favorably  on  its  efforts  to  stay  alive. 
As  a  consequence,  on  later  trips.  I  was  wel- 
comed in  parts  of  the  land  that  others  would 
not  have  seen,  and  wherever  I  went  I  liked 
the  people.  In  fact.  I  grew  suspicious  of  my 
enthusiasm  until  someone  at  the  frontier 
gave  me  a  copy  of  the  first  book  written  by 
Winston  Churchill.  "The  Story  of  the  Mala- 
kand  Field  Force."  It  tells  of  a  punitive  ex- 
pedition Into  Swat  In  1897.  which  ChurchhlU 
accompanied  as  a  brash  young  man  of  23. 
and  In  Its  pages  the  reader  encounters 
premonitions : 

"There  are  men  in  the  world  who  derive 
as  stern  an  exultation  from  the  proximity  of 
disaster  and  ruin,  as  others  from  success, 
and  who  are  more  magnificent  in  defeat  than 
others  In  victory.  Such  spirits  are  undoubt- 
edly to  be  found  among  the  Afridls  and 
Pathans." 

Later  I  discovered  a  similar  book  by  John 

Masters.  "Bugles  and  a  Tiger.  "  and  he  reports 

his  equal  respect  for  the  men  of  the  frontier. 

Had    It    not    been    for    the    testimony    of 


these  two  witnesses  I  would  have  been  apolo- 
getic for  my  deepening  sense  of  respect  for 
Pakistan,  but  Churchill  and  Masters  had  seen 
the  area  as  I  did :  One  of  the  dramatic  thea- 
ters of  the  world,  girt  by  majestic  mountains 
and  nourished  by  rivers  whose  names  were 
sibilant  music:  Indus.  Jhelum.  Chenab.  Sut- 
lej.  I  commiserated  with  the  Pakistani  cor- 
poral who  lamented.  "Damn  Nehru!  He  even 
stole  our  land's  name."  The  Indus  River  runs 
through  Pakistan,  not  India,  which  Pun- 
jabis called  Bharat.  They  never  used  the 
word  India. 

But  as  I  lived  in  this  new  nation  I  be- 
came aware  of  three  discrepancies  that  wor- 
ried me.  ( 1 )  The  Pakistanis  talked  the 
noblest  Ideals  .  .  .  really,  you  would  have 
thought  they  were  building  the  new  Jeru- 
salem. But  there  was  a  vast  discrepancy  be- 
tween principle  and  fact.  The  leaders  re- 
fused to  give  the  nation  a  constitution,  and 
it  became  apparent  that  Pakistan  was  not 
going  to  be  a  Moslem  showcase  but  merely 
a  dictatorship  of  the  well-to-do  upper  classes 
backed  by  the  military.  (2)  The  individual 
soldiers  I  met — the  Punjabis,  the  Pathans, 
the  Baluchls,  the  Gilglts — seemed  tremen- 
dous fighters,  and  I  listened  when  they  In- 
sisted that  one  good  hill  Pakistani  was  the 
equal  of  10  Indians,  but  I  noticed  that  they 
had  more  rifles  than  machine  guns,  more 
horses  than  airplanes.  And  the  rifles  all 
seemed  to  date  from  the  late  19th  century. 
(3)  What  w;is  most  serious.  I  discovered  that 
whereas  the  part  of  Pakistan  I  knew  was  the 
larger  and  the  more  dramatic,  the  really  im- 
portant segment  lay  a  thousand  miles  away, 
across  India,  in  the  area  called  East  Bengal. 
It  had  a  much  greater  population  than  West 
Pakistan  and  earned  most  of  the  income. 
Yet,  Invariably,  when  a  West  Pakistani  spoke 
of  his  Bengali  fellow  national,  he  did  so  with 
the  deepest  scorn.  Indeed,  a  Punjabi  rarely 
spoke  of  an  Indian  Hindu  with  the  contempt 
he  reserved  for  his  fellow  Bengali  Moslem. 
"Filthy  peasants"  was  a  common  description. 
"Impossible  black  monkeys"  I  heard  once.  IT 
the  Bengali  had  tried  to  better  himself  by 
study  he  was  dismissed  as  a  "book-wallah." 
If  by  some  miracle  he  landed  a  Job  with  the 
government  he  kas  known  as  an  "Ink-stalned 
babu"  (Clerk).  It  was  obvious  that  if  this 
contempt  persisted,  union  between  the  two 
halves  was  going  to  be  Imperiled.  Already  It 
had  produced  one  serious  disability:  Of  a 
hundred  government  ofBcials  I  met.  more 
than  90  were  from  West  Pakistan,  and  later 
when  I  reached  East  Pakistan  the  dispro- 
portion was  about  the  same.  "We  are  eager 
to  promote  Bengalis."  my  West  Pakistan 
friends  assured  me.  "but  they're  all  peasants, 
and  if  you  find  one  with  education,  he's  fit 
only  for  a  babu." 

In  addition  to  these  specific  fears  I 
detected  another,  vague  and  lacking  proof, 
yet  p>erslstent.  Pakistan  seemed  dogged  by 
bad  luck.  Jlnnah  died  shortly  after  his  nation 
was  launched.  Llaquat  All  khan,  flrs^  Prime 
Minister  and  perhaps  an  abler  politician 
even  than  Jlnnah  was  assassinated  m  1951. 
All  attempts  at  democracy  ended  in  1958 
when  the  dictatorship  took  over.  And  the 
conciliation  we  had  hoped  for  between  West 
and  East  never  materialized.  Keyes  Beech, 
correspondent  for  a  Chicago  newspaper,  ap- 
plied the  phrase,  "born  loser,"  and  we  began 
to  wonder 

The  division  of  Bengal  was  a  crime  agairuit 
geography.  If  Asia  contained  one  large  area 
which  formed  a  natural  imlt,  it  was  Bengal. 
A  state  of  some  67  million  people,  its  two 
halves  existed  In  a  natural  symbiosis,  with 
the  west  providing  manufacturing  and  busi- 
ness leadership  while  the  east  produced  Jute 
for  the  mills  and  rice  for  the  kitchen.  Divi- 
sion had  been  tried  In  1905  but  had  proved 
a  dismal  failure  and  had  been  revoked  In 
1911. 

Division  was  also  a  crime  against  culture. 
West  Pakistanis  who  held  their  East  Ben- 
galls    in   contempt    had    some   Justification, 


for  division  had  given  the  east  all  the  farm- 
ers, all  the  peasants,  all  the  dispossessed, 
whereas  In  West  Bengal  an  extraordinarily 
vlt«l  culture  had  flourished  for  a  thousand 
years.  Rablndranath  Tagore,  who  won  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  In  1913.  was  the 
typical  Bengali  Intellectual,  but  there  were 
many  like  him.  The  book-wallahs  of  Bengal 
were  some  of  the  most  capable  men  In  India. 

Division  was  a  special  crime  against  Cal- 
cutta. This  once-magnlfiicent  city,  founded 
only  In  1690.  fiourlshed  as  long  as  it  served 
as  the  capital  of  the  entire  Bengal  area,  but 
once  the  ag^ricultural  districts  In  the  east 
were  cut  off,  Calcutta  really  had  no  purpose 
to  serve,  and  it  promptly  fell  into  a  hor- 
rible desuetude.  Today  it  is  a  city  of  seven 
million  without  hope;  many  consider  it  a 
preview  of  hell. 

Aaron  Levensteln,  who  sjjent  last  summer 
in  Calcutta  in  a  relief  operation  for  Freedom 
House,  has  described  the  city  vividly:  18  per 
cent  imemployed,  blatant  expropriation  of 
property,  unprotected  tram  burnings,  6  to  10 
political  assassinations  each  day,  murder 
rampant  and  luiprosecuted,  dead  bodies  lying 
in  the  street,  and  everywhere  the  Maoist 
Naxalites  preparing  for  total  revolution  and 
eventual  takeover.  Of  this  dreadful  city 
Levensteln  has  said,  "I  have  seen  the  future 
and  it  does  not  work." 

How  did  such  an  error  come  to  pass?  When 
the  time  came  in  the  simimer  of  1947  for  Sir 
Cyril  Radcllffe  to  draw  his  pencil  line 
through  Bengal  he  Ignored  the  vital  similari- 
ties between  the  western  portion  and  the 
east  and  remembered  only  the  religious  dif- 
ferences. Bengali  Hindus  were  apt  to  be 
mercurial  and  difficult;  Bengali  Moslems  were 
known  to  be  fanatical,  and  clashes  between 
the  two  had  been  common — 1926,  1930,  1946. 

So  Radcllffe  allowed  religion  to  determine 
everything  and  hacked  out  an  enclave  in 
which  East  Bengal,  encapsulated  within  India 
behind  a  frontier  1 .300  miles  long,  was  Joined 
to  the  Punjab,  a  thousand  miles  away.  If  war 
ever  erupted  between  India  and  Pakistan, 
East  Bengal  would  be  surrounded  and  could 
be  supported  only  by  airplanes  which  would 
have  to  fly  about  3,000  miles. 

Nevertheless,  on  Aug.  15.  1947,  the  two 
halves  of  Bengal  were  separated  and  four 
million  Hindus  struggled  out  of  the  Moslem 
areas  Into  India,  while  one  million  Moslems 
went  the  other  way.  In  the  Interchange  some 
800,000  were  slaughtered. 

I  once  spent  three  weeks  In  a  little  village 
north  of  Calcutta,  right  on  the  India- 
Pakistan  line.  I  lived  with  a  Hindu  family, 
but  often  crossed  over  to  visit  with  Moslems 
and  In  my  wanderings  I  caught  a  sense  of 
what  Bengal  meant.  The  family  was  miser- 
ably poor:  a  little  rice,  now  and  then  a  fish, 
some  dal,  drinking  water  from  the  village 
pond  In  which  the  water  buffalo  slept  and 
urinated,  each  member  of  the  family  with 
one  cotton  garment,  a  life  expectancy  of  25 
years,  women  married  and  child-bearing  at 
14.  Here  there  was  no  war  between  Moslem 
and  Hindu.  Each  was  trying  to  survive. 

What  astonished  me.  though,  was  the  fact 
that  this  village  was  in  the  Jungle,  a  com- 
pact concentration  of  perhaps  600  people. 
Yet  if  I  walked  through  the  Jungle  In  any 
direction,  within  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  I  would  come  to  another  complete  vil- 
lage of  800  people  and  beyond  that  other 
villages  of  900  or  1.000.  until  I  realized  that 
the  whole  of  Bengal,  as  far  as  a  man  could 
travel,  was  crowded  with  Innumerable  vil- 
lages, never  far  apart,  never  far  from  the 
great  rivers  that  criss-crossed  the  land. 

Historically.  Bengal  has  been  the  home  of 
disaster,  for  any  flood,  from  either  the  river 
or  the  sea,  could  inundate  it.  The  slightest 
stoppage  of  rain  or  sun  could  produce  a 
famine  that  would  devastate  an  area.  In  1943, 
1.873.000  people  had  died  when  the  crops 
failed.  In  1948  the  district  I  was  visiting  had 
been  ravaged. 
Throughout   history   Bengal    had   lived  a 
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precarious  existence,  but  so  long  as  it  stayed 
united  the  two  halves  could  sustain  each 
other.  When  the  Radcllffe  Line  created  an 
arbitrary  separation  of  the  two,  natural  dis- 
asters were  compounded.  Rarely  has  a  more 
serious  error  been  committed  In  the  name  of 
religion. 

Later  I  lived  for  a  while  In  another  village 
in  the  district  known  as  24-Parganas,  from 
where  I  explored  the  Sundarbans,  the  amaz- 
ing congregation  of  islands  and  peninsulas 
which  marks  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  They 
are  like  a  dream  world,  densely  wooded, 
swampy,  snake-infested  segments  of  land  cut 
by  Innumerable  channels  and  providing  Just 
enough  foothold  for  an  adventurous  family 
to  construct  dikes  and  make  tenuous  fields 
on  which  to  grow  rice.  One  heavy  wave  and 
the  fields  are  gone,  and  sometimes  the  Is- 
land, too. 

I  suppose  that  life  on  the  Sundarbans 
must  be  the  most  precarious  on  earth,  sur- 
passing even  that  at  Tlerra  del  Fuego  or 
along  the  edges  of  the  Sahara.  Inland,  In 
East  Bengal,  the  land  became  more  stable, 
but  the  crowding  Increased  proportionally. 
And  with  Calcutta  lost,  the  area  was  head- 
less. A  capital  was  attempted  at  Dacca  and 
a  pitiful  port  at  Chlttagong.  Universities 
were  set  up.  but  they  had  Insufficient  books 
and  Inadequate  staffs.  Industries  wer? 
launched,  but  almost  Invariably  they  were 
owned  by  rich  families  from  West  Pakistan. 
Government  offices  were  staffed  from  the 
Punjab.  A  high  percentage  of  the  men  who 
ruled  East  Pakistan  could  speak  only  halt- 
ingly the  language  of  the  people  they  gov- 
erned. What  galled  the  Bengalis  even  more 
was  the  fact  that  the  money  they  earned  from 
Jute  constituted  the  major  Income  of  all  Pak- 
istan, but  was  spent  mostly  In  benefit  of  the 
Westp 

Thps  was  highlighted  In  a  curious  and  un- 
foreseen manner.  In  1968  the  military  dic- 
tator, Oen.  Ayub  Khan— for  Pakistan  had 
failed  as  an  elective  democracy — looked  back 
upon  his  10  years  of  power  and  saw  that 
much  had  been  accomplished.  Indeed,  enor- 
mous strides  had  been  made  In  education, 
manufacturing  and  in  Improving  the  stand- 
ard of  living  .  .  .  but  only  In  the  western 
half  of  the  nation.  Nevertheless,  he  launched 
a  huge  publicity  campaign  on  the  theme  be- 
loved by  leaders:  You  never  had  it  so  good. 
"Our  Decade  of  Development,"  he  called  It. 

In  Spain  at  about  this  time  General  Franco 
had  plastered  every  wall  In  sight  with  his 
motto,  "He  has  given  you  25  years  of  peace," 
and  every  Spaniard  knew  this  to  be  true,  even 
though  other  problentw  nxlght  not  have  been 
attended  to.  But  when  General  Ayub  told 
East  Bengal  that  it  had  enjoyed  a  decade  of 
development,  the  citizens  merely  had  to  look 
at  the  facts.  They  realized  then  that  If  things 
had  prospered,  they  had  done  so  only  in  the 
west  and  had  been  paid  for  by  the  Bengalis. 

One  cynic  said,  "They  were  10  years  of 
darkness,  oppression  and  Increasing  material 
poverty — and  of  intellectual  poverty,  the  re- 
sult of  the  rigorous  political  and  cultural 
censorship  imposed  by  the  regime." 

Little  wonder  that  In  the  elections  held  In 
December,  1970.  the  Bengalis  voted  over- 
whelmingly against  the  Government  In  West 
Pakistan  and  elected  people  pledged  to  help 
East  Bengal  by  a  margin  of  167  to  2.  At  this 
point  the  dictatorship  of  Gen.  Yahya  Khan, 
General  Ayub's  successor,  declared  the  elec- 
tions void,  arrested  the  East  Bengal  leader. 
Sheik  Mujibur  Rahman,  and  dispatched  an 
army  of  Punjabi  soldiers  to  occupy  the 
region. 

The  war  was  not  unexpected.  I  had  known 
for  years  that  some  kind  of  uprising  was 
Inerttable  but  I  fell  far  short  of  the  pre- 
science shown  by  John  W.  Bowling,  an  Amer- 
ican diplomat  from  Oklahoma,  staUoned  in 
Pakistan.  After  an  extensive  tour  of  East 
Bengal  In  1966  he  composed  a  scenario  of 
things  to  come  and  predicted  line  by  line 
the  events  of  1970-71 :  "There  will  be  a  war 


between  East  and  West  Pakistan  which  will 
make  Blafra  look  like  a  Sunday  school 
picnic." 

I  cannot  comprehend  how  the  soldiers  I 
knew  In  the  Punjab  could  have  behaved  as 
they  did  in  East  Bengal.  I  cannot  explain 
how  a  nation  which  was  bound  together  by 
religion — and  that  alone — could  have  so 
swiftly  degenerated  to  the  point  where  the 
average  Punjabi  not  only  hated  the  Bengali 
but  also  wanted  to  kill  and  mutilate  him. 
And  yet  I  know  this  happened. 

I  was  in  Teheran,  the  capital  of  Iran, 
when  the  first  planeloads  of  American  refu- 
gees landed  after  their  evacuation  from 
Dacca.  These  were  American  Government  em- 
ployees whose  credentials  were  beyond 
criticism,  people  not  given  to  exaggeration. 
They  did  not  at  this  time  of  heightened 
emotion  want  to  talk  to  the  press  but  they 
did  agree  to  meet  with  me  for  extended  in- 
terviews so  that  their  facts  could  be  put  on 
record.  Later  this  material  was  widely  dis- 
seminated and  formed  the  basis  for  the 
world's  knowledge  of  what  happened  in  East 
Bengal  when  the  Punjabi  and  Pathan  troops 
came  on  the  scene. 

Mrs.  Elinor  Terry  (her  name  Is  flctitlovis) 
had  taught  at  the  University  of  Dacca: 
"When  the  Punjabi  troops  arrived  with  their 
orders  they  marched  directly  to  our  univer- 
sity, went  through  the  classrooms  with  lists 
of  names,  sought  out  specific  professors  and 
student  leaders,  and  shot  them  on  the  spot. 
We  know  of  50  professors  who  were  executed 
In  this  manner.  Maybe  500  to  1,000  students 
were  shot. 

"There  was  one  lovely  man.  Professor  Dev, 
I  don't  know  his  first  name,  but  he  had 
taught  in  one  of  the  American  universities 
near  Philadelphia.  Head  of  our  philosophy 
department.  They  marched  this  fine  man  to 
the  door  of  his  classroom  and  gunned  him 
down." 

Mr.  Harold  Baker  (his  name  Is  also  fic- 
titious) :  "The  soldiers  roamed  the  streets 
and  shot  anyone  who  looked  like  a  student. 
Two  days  after  the  first  wave  of  executions 
I  went  over  to  the  university  to  satisfy  my- 
self as  to  what  had  happened.  At  the  soccer 
field  near  one  of  the  goal  posts,  a  grave  had 
been  scooped  out  by  a  bulldozer  and  filled 
with  the  bodies  of  students.  I  counted  140. 
Another  man  made  it  143." 

Mrs.  Terry  added:  "The  most  grievous  In- 
cident occurred  at  a  girls  school  near  the 
university.  When  the  Punjabis  saw  girls  en- 
tering the  building  they  must  have  assumed 
It  was  part  of  the  university.  So  they  opened 
Are  with  many  guns  and  killed  all  the  girls. 
Maybe  20.  Maybe  as  many  as  40." 

Mr.  Baker  concluded:  "They  dashed  up  to 
the  Faculty  Club  and  destroyed  It.  Not  find- 
ing any  professors,  they  killed  12  employes. 
They  started  to  destroy  the  British  Library 
but  satisfied  themselves  with  shooting  eight 
employes.  They  leveled  the  Press  Club  with 
grenades.  They  destroyed  the  offices  of  the 
newspaper  Ettefaq  and  killed  everyone  who 
had  not  fled.  At  the  Rama  Race  Track  about 
200  Hindus  had  set  up  squatter  tents.  The 
Punjabis  executed  everyone." 

The  account  was  continued  by  others  who 
told  of  one  Punjabi  Indecency  after  another, 
directed  always  against  the  leadership  class. 
It  was  not  genocide,  as  some  have  called  It, 
but  cephaloclde.  the  cutting  off  of  the  head, 
the  planned  elimination  of  the  Intellectual 
leadership.  It  was  carefully  plotted;  lists 
were  drawn  up;  and  It  was  ruthless. 

Mrs.  Terry  explained  one  point:  "On  Tues- 
day night  prior  to  the  massacre  I  was  visited 
by  a  knowledgeable  West  Pakistani  who  had 
been  working  in  East  Pakistan.  He  warned 
me,  'If  you're  smart,  you'll  fly  out  of  here 
tomorrow.  There's  bound  to  be  trouble.' 
When  I  asked  him  why,  he  said.  'Sheik  Mu- 
Jib  has  announced  six  points,  and  one  of  them 
is  that  East  Bengal  must  be  allowed  to  re- 
sume her  ancient  trade  with  West  Bengal. 
This  is  a  blow  against  the  Integrity  of  Pak- 


istan. The  first  step  in  rupturing  our  union. 
Anyone  who  preaches  this  must  die. 

If  I  had  a  son  and  he  took  even  one  step 
that  might  lead  East  Pakistan  back  to  India 
I  would  applaud  as  the  soldiers  shot  him. 
We  shall  be  forced  to  liquidate  everyone  in 
East  Bengal  who  might  have  such  plans. 
He  fied  and  two  nights  later  the  liquidation 
began.  It's  likely  that  in  those  first  hours 
the  Intellectual  life  of  East  Pakistan  was 
destroyed. 

After  the  universities,  the  people  in  the 
villages  were  attacked,  and  girls  were  raped 
publicly,  and  hatreds  that  will  not  be  erased 
In  this  generation  were  inflamed.  What  was 
especially  grievous,  the  Western  soldiers  ap- 
pear to  have  vented  their  wrath  against  the 
Hindu  minority  that  had  always  lived  in 
East  Bengal,  and  eight  million  of  them  be- 
gan streaming  across  the  border  into  India, 
setting  an  example  for  two  million  Moslems 
to  follow.  Calcutta,  already  crowded  beyond 
endurance,  had  to  cope  with  four  times  its 
normal  population. 

It  is  a  wonder  that  India  refrained  so 
long  from  moving  into  East  Bengal.  When 
she  did.  the  vaunted  soldiers  of  the  west — 
the  Punjabis  I  had  respected  so  much  when 
I  served  with  them,  the  wild  Baluchis.  the 
fierce  Pathans— accomplished  little.  A  friend 
who  knows  the  Pakistan  Army  well  told 
me.  "Don't  be  misled.  One  Punjabi  is  still 
worth  10  Indians.  But  what  armament  did 
they  have?  Old  Patton  tanks  against  India's 
new-style  Russian  tanks.  Some  old  F-86 
Saber  Jets  against  India's  new  MIG's.  No 
bombers  against  India's  excellent  SU-7's 
from  Russia.  A  few  F-104's.  a  few  Mirages 
and  damned  few  heavy  guns.  The  first  In- 
dian air  strikes  at  Karachi  destroyed  80 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  oil  supplies.  It's 
a  wonder  the  Paks  lasted  as  long  as  they 
did." 

But  when  I  asked  why  the  Western  army 
had  behaved  as  it  had  in  East  Bengal  he 
could  offer  no  explanation.  TTie  only  tena- 
ble one  is  that  when  a  nation  consistently 
ridicules  and  denigrates  a  segment  of  Its 
citizenry,  as  Punjabis  ridiculed  Bengalis  over 
the  past  24  years,  when  crisis  comes,  mas- 
sacre has  already  been  accepted  as  logical 
behavior. 

The  war  is  over  and  Bangladesh  has  been 
launched  as  a  free  nation.  Should  it  have 
been? 

The  makers  of  peace  had  four  alternatives, 
and  the  fact  that  one  has  been  temporarily 
chosen  does  not  mean  either  that  It  was  the 
right  one  or  that  the  choice  will  not  be  re- 
versed. Five  years  from  now  we  may  be  grasp- 
ing for  one  of  the  other  alternatives. 

(1)  East  Bengal  could  have  been  restored 
as  part  of  a  divided  Pakistan,  thus  restoring 
the  status  quo.  (2)  Or  it  could  be  established 
as  the  Independent  Moslem  nation  of  Ban- 
gladesh, with  a  population  of  75  million,  the 
second  largest  Moslem  nation  in  the  world 
after  Indonesia.  (3)  The  two  portions  of 
Bengal  could  have  been  reunited  as  an  in- 
dependent nation  of  118  million  people,  with 
any  advantages  that  may  have  accrued  to 
alternative  two  plus  a  much  greater  chance 
of  survival.  (4)  Or  East  Bengal  could  be  re- 
absorbed Into  India,  which  would  reunite 
the  two  halves  of  Bengal  and  restore  the 
situation  that  existed  for  many  centuries 
prior  to  1947. 

Alternative  One.  The  brutality  of  West 
Pakistani  troops  in  East  Bengal  made  the 
restoration  of  Pakistan  impossible.  The  glee- 
ful reception  East  Bengalis  accorded  Hindu 
Indian  troops  testified  to  the  hatred  they 
felt  for  their  Moslem  countrymen.  The  only 
way  In  which  West  Pakistan  could  today 
enforce  a  union  with  East  Bengal  would  be 
to  occupy  It  Indefinitely,  assign  several  hun- 
dred thousand  Punjabi  and 'Pathan  troops 
to  police  the  area,  and  shoot  everyone  who 
sympathized  with  Bengali  nationalism.  India 
would  never  allow  such  a  suppurating  sore 
on  her  eastern  flank. 
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Nor  would  the  budget  of  West  Pakistan 
permit  it.  A  constant  low-boil  revolution 
would  eat  up  the  national  budget.  China  and 
Russia  would  become  Involved.  Any  such  at- 
tempt at  this  time  to  force  East  Bengal 
back  Into  the  arms  of  West  Pakistan  would 
be  insanity. 

Yet  there  is  the  possibility  that  after  one 
or  two  decades,  memories  of  the  evU  occu- 
pation may  have  subsided  to  a  point  where 
East  Bengal  might  want  to  re-enter  some 
kind  of  partnership  with  West  Pakistan,  and 
If  this  were  accomplished  voluntarily  It 
might  work.  After  all.  the  two  halves  of  the 
United  States  were  able  to  reunite  after  their 
civil  war,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  two 
segments  of  Ireland  will  soon  coalesce.  But 
such  arguments  are  probably  Irrelevant  be- 
cause in  these  examples  there  was  physical 
contiguity.  With  Pakistan  geography  works 
against  union.  For  the  remainder  of  this 
century,  reunion  Is  dead,  although  It  might 
be  revived  as  a  possibility  in  the  beginning 
years  of  the  next. 

Alternative  Two.  There  was  nothing  in- 
herently unreasonable  in  establishing  Ban- 
gladesh as  a  new  nation.  Certainly,  75  mil- 
lion people  speaking  a  common  language  and 
adhering  mainly  to  one  religion  are  entitled 
to  govern  themselves.  But  other  factors  have 
to  be  considered.  The  overcrowding  is  with- 
out parallel  and,  by  the  end  of  the  century, 
the  nation  will  contain  150  million  people 
without  a  balanced  economy.  For  decades  to 
come  Bangladesh  can  exist  only  as  "an  in- 
ternational basket-case."  It  will  have  to  be 
supported  by  International  charity.  Ravag- 
ing floods  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra 
will  be  endemic.  Periodically  tidal  waves  from 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  will  engulf  the  Sundar- 
bans.  And  whenever  the  monsoons  falter, 
starvation  will  ensue. 

Politically.  It  will  have  to  be  a  client  state 
of  India,  even  though  its  Moslem  leaders 
might  prefer  some  kind  of  custodial  care  from 
China.  I  cannot  imagine  how  India,  which 
will  encapsulate  the  new  nation,  except  for 
a  short,  almost  Impassable  frontier  with  Bur- 
ma, could  do  otherwise  than  dominate  the 
nation. 

I  see  nothing  wrong  with  this.  I  believe  the 
Indi:\n  leaders  will  behave  with  restraint  and 
avoid  obvious  intrusion.  I  doubt  that  India 
will  either  want  to  assume  resF>onslblllty  for 
the  Bangladesh  economy  or  be  capable  of 
doing  so.  but  I  can  visualize  India's  acting  as 
.in  older  brother  in  the  field  of  international 
relations  and  possiblv  In  defense  as  well. 

Obviously.  Bangladesh  patriots  will  pro- 
test. "We  shall  stand  on  our  own  two  feet 
and  accept  protection  from  no  one."  but  this 
Is  a  cry  more  honored  in  utterance  than  in 
the  performance. 

Will  the  new  nation  prove  viable?  It  starts 
with  certain  assets.  It  has  greater  unity  than 
Indonesia  did  when  It  started.  It  will  have  a 
much  better  cadre  of  educated  experts  than 
Zaire  (then  the  Belgian  Congo)  had  at  Its 
beginning.  It  will  have  more  officials  of  the 
second  and  third  rank  trained  in  govern- 
ment than  the  black  republics  had  when  they 
gilned  nationhood.  .And  it  has  the  nidiments 
of  a  better  army  and  police  force.  Opposed 
to  these  favorable  factors  Is  the  grinding 
poverty,  the  lack  of  Industry,  the  appalling 
overpopulation.  I  suppose  that  Bangladesh 
can  make  a  reasonable  start. 

I  am.  however.  Increasingly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  two  halves  of  Bengal  must  be  re- 
united, and  for  me  this  preoccui>atlon  takes 
precedence  over  everything  else.  To  continue 
the  tragedy  of  Calcutta  another  day  is  In- 
defensible, and  the  time  to  make  construc- 
tive change  is  now.  I  therefore  conclude  that 
if  the  world  were  sensible  it  would  not  con- 
tinue the  separation  of  the  two  halves  of  Ben- 
gal but  take  steps  to  unite  them.  The  next 
two  alternatives  explain  how  this  could  bo 
accomplished. 

Alternative  Three.  Even  to  suggest  that 
India    voluntarily   relinquish   West   Bengal. 


allowing  it  to  rejoin  the  East  to  form  a  new 
nation  of  118  million,  seema  chimerical.  The 
advEuitages  of  such  a  move  are  obvious.  The 
historic  s5Tnbl06Ls  of  the  two  halves  would 
be  restored,  with  the  East  providing  poten- 
tial agricultural  riches  which  would  funnel 
through  Calcutta,  making  that  city  once 
more  a  major  port.  Industries  In  West  Ben- 
gal could  produce  goods  for  which  there 
would  be  customers  in  the  East.  Fortified 
by  a  comimon  language  and  cultural  heritage, 
such  a  new  nation  could  prove  viable. 

Unfortunately.  It  Is  unrealistic  to  imagine 
that  India  would  agree  to  this,  for  to  cre- 
ate a  self-governing  Bengal  would  be  to 
awaken  Irredentist  longings  In  many  other 
parts  of  India.  At  best  India  will  have  a  dif- 
ficult task  to  hold  her  various  regions  to- 
gether, for  separatist  movements  positively 
luxuriate,  and  there  are  few  large  segments 
of  the  country  without  cadres  of  patriots 
who  want  to  preserve  their  language,  their 
culture  and  their  Independence.  If  Indian 
Bengal  were  to  break  away,  the  stage  would 
be  set  for  a  dozen  other  areas  to  plead  equal 
Justification,  all  of  them  as  legitima^  as 
Bengal's. 

The  gravitational  pull  of  even  a  free  East 
Bengal  will  be  considerable.  If  West  Bengal 
were  allowed  to  Join,  the  pull  might  become 
Irresistible.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
therefore,  one  cannot  expect  India  to  co- 
operate in  her  own  dissolution.  Alternative 
Tliree  Is  not  practical,  although  India  might 
very  soon  propose  some  kind  of  economic 
relationship  that  would  save  Calcutta.  One 
can  also  foresee  altered  circumstances  under 
which  India  might  be  eager  to  dispose  of  frac- 
tious Bengal,  and  these  I  shall  discuss  in  a 
moment. 

Alternative  Four.  Since  West  Bengal  can- 
not join  East  Bengal.  I  believe  that  the  in- 
terests of  everyone  would  best  be  served  if 
Bangladesh  did  not  try  to  operate  as  a  free 
nation,  but  did  rejoin  India.  I  know  this  is 
a  radical  suggestion.  I  know  that  the  Mos- 
lems of  Dacca  fear  the  hegemony  of  the  Hin- 
dus of  Calcutta.  And  I  know  that  in  the  re- 
cent war  eight  million  Hindus  fled  East  Ben- 
gal and  are  afraid  to  go  back.  Now  seems 
hardly  the  time  to  be  advocating  Moslem- 
Hindu  amity. 

But  It  Is.  India,  as  It  already  exists,  con- 
tains a  permanent  minority  of  some  50  mil- 
lion Moslems  and  Is  thus  the  third  largest 
Moslem  nation  on  earth.  Relationships  be- 
tween the  two  religious  groups  have  been 
far  from  ideal,  but  they  have  been  bearable. 
Indeed,  if  they  continue  as  harmoniously  for 
the  next  40  to  50  years  the  world  will  be  able 
to  congratulate  itself  on  having  eliminated 
one  flare  point.  In  spite  of  the  recent  reli- 
gious dislocations  that  have  wracked  Bengal, 
I  still  believe  that  some  kind  of  accommoda- 
tion can  be  achieved.  I  therefore  see  nothing 
Inherently  preposterous  In  accepting  East 
Bengal  as  a  Moslem  enclave  In  India,  because 
India  already  contains  numerous  such  en- 
claves. 

For  the  present  I  suppose  this  Ideal  solu- 
tion Is  unattainable,  because  nationalism 
seems  a  stronger  force  than  political  real- 
ism. Shortly  before  his  arrest.  Sheik  Mujlb 
told  an  American  official.  "We  remember  too 
well  the  tyranny  exercised  over  us  when  Ben- 
gal was  united  and  Hindu  zamindars  held  us 
like  serfs.  We  wUl  never  go  back  to  those 
Bengali  Hindus."  Bangladesh  patriots  will  in- 
sist upon  their  rights  to  nationhood,  their 
right  to  a  seat  in  the  United  Natioiis.  their 
right  to  their  own  army  and  airline,  and  this 
kind  of  appeal  is  irresistible.  In  Africa  I  was 
told  by  serious  experts  that  the  principal  de- 
terrent to  any  rational  regrouping  of  the 
smaller  black  republics  was  the  desire  of  each 
to  have  Its  own  seat  in  the  United  Nations 
and  an  abundance  of  ambassadorships  for 
distribution  among  its  wealthier  citizens. 
These  same  factors  deter  Arab  states,  from 
forming  a  union.  The  creation  of  an  inde- 


pendent Bangladesh  was  Inevitable,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  It  was  right. 

The  danger  Is  this.  In  both  West  Bengal 
and  East,  but  for  the  moment  more  strongly 
In  the  former,  violent  Maoist  revolutionary 
movements  are  afoot,  the  most  powerful  be- 
ing the  Naxalitee  operating  out  of  Calcutta. 
There  Is  bound  to  be  so  much  agitation  in 
West  Bengal  that  we  may  well  witness  a  situ- 
ation In  which  India  becomes  eager  to  divest 
herself  of  this  Incubus,  regardless  of  the 
fractionating  effect  upon  other  regions.  And 
if  the  revolutionary  movement  continues  in 
West  Bengal.  It  will  sxirely  spread  to  Bangla- 
desh, where  conditions  will  be  worse,  for  even 
the  Income  from  the  jute  may  vanish;  Japa- 
nese  synthetic  fiber  now  commands  the  mar- 
ket. Communism  plus  irredentlsm  will  be- 
come a  terrifying  force  and  China  may  well 
be  drawn  Into  the  area. 

The  Indian  Army  gained  a  spectacular  vic- 
tory In  East  Bengal,  but  It  was  Pyrrhic  and 
warranted  no  dancing  In  the  streets  of  Delhi. 
What  of  West  Pakistan,  that  truncated 
dream  of  religious  Moslem  hegemony?  On 
paper  it  Is  still  a  state  of  55  million  people 
occupying  a  land  area  about  the  size  of  Texas 
and  Louisiana  (or  more  than  three  times  the 
size  of  Great  Britain).  It  enjoys  a  viable  if 
not  luxurious  economy  and  a  powerful  sense 
of  destiny.  It  ought  not  only  svirvlve  but 
prosper,  for  the  loss  of  East  Pakistan  will 
in  many  respects  prove  a  blessing.  Decisions 
can  now  be  made  with  only  the  problems 
of  a  unified,  cohesive  society  In  mind,  and 
the  energies  that  were  wasted  in  trying  to 
keep  the  Bengalis  conciliated  will  be  more 
profitably  spent  on  local  affairs.' 

But  the  sailing  Is  not  going  to  be  easy  for 
the  Pakistani  ship  of  state.  There  will  be 
many  Hindus  in  India  who,  having  seen  the 
relative  ease  of  victory  in  East  Bengal,  will 
apply  pressure  on  their  leaders  to  maintain 
momentum  and  wrest  the  Pakistani  por- 
tions of  Kashmir  from  Moslem  rule.  Subver- 
sive movements  In  Pakistan  Kashmir  can  be 
expected,  and  if  they  flourish,  Indian  adven- 
turers will  support  them,  hoping  for  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  Elast  Bengal  situation.  The  world 
should  anticipate  continuing  trouble  in 
Kashmir. 

More  Important,  perhaps,  will  be  the  prob- 
lem of  Pakhtoonlstan.  Not  many  Americans 
realize  how  close  to  war  Afghanistan  and 
Pakistan  have  often  oome  over  the  problem 
of  this  strangely  named  border  area.  (It  Is 
spelled  In  various  ways;  Pushtunlstan  is 
common;  Pathanistan  is  more  logical,  since 
this  Is  the  Land  of  the  Pathans.)  The  easiest 
way  to  comprehend  it  is  to  think  of  it  as  the 
border  area  north  and  south  of  the  Khyber 
Pass,  Inhabited  by  wild  frontiersmen  gener- 
ally Indifferent  as  to  which  nation  they  be- 
long to.  Afghanistan  claims  them  as  brothers 
to  the  Afghan  tribes;  Pakistan  Inherited 
them  at  the  partition  of  India;  they  vacil- 
lated in  announcing  their  allegiance  and  a 
good  deal  of  fancy  footwork  took  place  be- 
fore they  finally  opted  for  Pakistan. 

I  lived  for  some  time  In  the  heartland  of 
Pakhtoonlstan  and  met  most  of  the  leaders, 
gray-bearded,  grizzled  men  who  never  ap- 
peared without  long  rifles  slung  across  their 
arms.  The  Fakir  of  Ipi  was  a  notorious  rebel, 
wanted  by  both  the  Afghan  and  Pakistan 
Governments.  He  evaded  search  parties  by 
living  In  oaves  and  hidden  valleys  which  had 
been  so  used  by  fugitives  since  the  days  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Khan  Sahib  was  a  well- 
educated  political  leader  and  a  brilliant  tac- 
tician. His  brother,  Abdul  Ohaffar  Khan,  was 
the  charismatic  leader,  a  true  man  of  the 
frontier  who  had  a  loyal  following  of  Red 
Shirts.  The  redoubts  I  spoke  of  earlier  as 


'  An  analysis  by  West  Pakistani  scholars  in 
1968  showed  that  If  the  West  could  divest 
Itself  of  East  Pakistan,  the  former  would  be 
better  off  In  almost  every  aspect  considered 
except  total  population,  and  such  divestiture 
was  recommended. 
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marking  the  Khyber  were  filled  with  men 
who  resisted  the  creation  of  Pakistan,  pre- 
ferring a  Pakhtoonlstan  of  their  own,  which 
would  maintain  a  kind  of  military  sover- 
eignty similar  to  Nepca's.  It  would  not  be  a 
nation  In  the  formal  sense  of  the  word,  but 
it  would  survive. 

Willie  I  was  living  In  Kabul,  Afghanistan 
and  Pakistan  on  several  occasions  came  close 
to  war  over  the  problem  of  Pakhtoonlstan, 
and  I  remember  the  riotoiw  morning  when 
Afghans  laid  siege  to  the  Pakistan  embassy. 
Concessions  were  made  in  time  to  defuse  the 
bomb  and  war  was  avoided.  But  an  ugly 
situation  persisted.  An  Afghan  leader  told 
me,  "Did  you  see  how  Pakistan  was  able  to 
strangle  us  by  forbidding  her  railroads  to  us? 
We're  land-locked,  and  If  we  can't  have  ac- 
cess to  the  sea  via  Pakistan  we'll  perish.  We 
shall  do  something  about  that." 

Shortly  thereafter  overtures  were  made  to 
Russia,  which  provided  an  outlet  to  the 
north  and  thus  became  Afghanistan's  cham- 
pion. Incidentally,  of  course,  Russia  gained 
what  she  had  wanted  for  200  years:  Control 
of  the  Afghan  passes  leading  into  the  Indian 
subcontinent.  Thereupon  Pakistan  threw 
her  lot  In  with  China. 

We  can  expect  continued  trouble  on  Pak- 
istan's western  border.  But  next  time  Rus- 
sia will  aid  Afghanistan  and  India  while 
Red  China  will  support  Pakistan.  It  could 
have  been  an  appreciation  of  this  delicate 
balance  which  inspired  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  take  its  incredible  stand  against 
India  as  the  aggressor  in  East  Bengal.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Henry  Kissinger  could  have 
been  looking  ahead  to  the  next  batch  of 
problems  Involving  Russian-Chinese  atti- 
tudes on  Pakhtoonlstan.  There  is  also  a 
strong  possibility  that  our  Government 
wanted  to  avoid  irritating  China  on  the  eve 
of  the  Presidential  visit  and  thus  refrained 
from  speaking  out  against  Pakistan,  a  client 
of  China. 

West  Pakistan  is  terribly  vulnerable  to  In- 
ternational pressures,  and  will  probably 
never  be  freed  from  them.  The  Sikhs  of  In- 
dia wait  for  a  chance  to  grab  back  those 
parts  of  the  Punjab  they  once  occupied. 
Indians  of  all  types  are  eager  to  recover 
western  Kashmir.  Afghanistan  continues  to 
stir  up  trouble  in  Pakhtoonlstan.  And  em- 
pire-conscious Russia  has  never  relin- 
quished her  18th-century  dream  of  leader- 
ship in  India.  Pakistan  would  be  a  good 
place  to  start. 

There  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  Pakistan 
will  become  the  Poland  of  Asia,  whittled 
away  by  successive  "peace  treaties"  or  elim- 
inated altogether  by  some  "settlement"  only 
to  be  revived  at  some  later  time  when  a  rev- 
olution of  major  dimension  sweeps  the  area. 
She  will  endeavor  with  greater  or  less  suc- 
cess to  keep  alive  and  will  exist  now  as  a 
feudatory,  now  as  a  free  nation,  but  al- 
ways with  radically  shifting  boundaries.  Af- 
ter all.  the  original  boundaries  as  laid  down 
In  1947  survived  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  I  would  not  want  to  gamble 
on  how  long  the  present  ones  will  last. 

As  the  tantalizing  dream  of  a  religious 
state  fades,  one  must  reflect  on  how  inade- 
quate a  base  for  nationhood  religion  Is.  The 
only  conceivable  justification  for  having  cre- 
ated a  bifurcated  nation  like  Pakistan  was 
the  Moslem  character  of  its  two  parts,  and  If 
ever  religion  could  have  provided  a  binding 
cement  It  was  here,  because  the  Islamic  faith 
of  the  two  Paklstans  was  more  profound,  I 
should  think,  than  the  Catholicism  of  either 
Prance  or  Brazil  or  the  Buddhism  of  Japan. 
Yet  It  failed. 

It  was  not  strong  enough  to  surmount  po- 
litical differences,  or  economic,  or  cultural. 
Indeed.  It  did  not  even  suffice  to  make  West 
Pakistanis  treat  East  Pakistanis  with  broth- 
erly respect.  And  It  certainly  provided  no 
aid  to  Pakistan  In  her  relations  with  her 
neighbors.  Moslem  Afghanistan  got  along 
famously  with  Hindu  India  and  atheist  Rus- 


sia, but  found  herself  in  constant  trouble 
with  Moslem  Pakistan. 

Prom  this  experience,  anrf  from  collateral 
ones  with  the  Catholic  nations  of  Europe 
and  the  Arab  states  of  the  Iifiddle  East,  I 
conclude  that  religion  Is  about  the  poorest 
base  for  erecting  a  nation  and  the  least  to 
be  depended  upon.  Almost  any  other  vital 
force  seems  stronger. 

If  this  is  true  then  Northern  Ireland 
should  rejoin  Ireland  proper,  because  the 
religious  differences  between  the  two  parts, 
terrible  though  they  seem  today,  are  prob- 
ably less  permanent  than  the  political,  so- 
cial and  economic  similarities  which  would 
support  unification.  Conversely,  the  Catho- 
lics of  eastern  Canada  should  think  twice 
before  pursuing  separation  from  the  Protes- 
tans  who  occupy  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Ul- 
timately Israel  and  the  Arabs  will  discover 
that  peaceful  Interaction  is  more  productive 
than  religious  war. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  for  the  rest  of 
this  centiU7  religious  antagonisms  will  pre- 
vent these  logical  kinds  of  coalescence.  If 
that  is  the  case,  it  was  proper  to  keep  the 
two  halves  of  Bengal  separated,  and  there 
was  no  alternative  to  the  creation  of  Bangla- 
desh as  an  Independent  Moslem  nation. 
Given  the  terrible  realities  of  Bengal,  I  doubt 
that  It  will  long  endure  in  its  present  form. 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OP  1971— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  823 

(Ordei'ed  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

PROFESSIONAL    STANDARDS    REVIEW    FOR 
MEDICARE    AND    MEDICAID 

Mr.  BENNKIT.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  H.R.  1  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organizations 
throughout  the  United  States. 

This  amendment  is  virtually  identical 
with  the  Professional  Standards  Review 
provision  supported  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
approved  by  the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  full  Senate  as  part  of  H.R.  17550,  the 
"Social  Security  Amendments  of  1970." 
What  few  changes  I  have  made  in  the 
amendment  are  essentially  of  a  technical 
and  conforming  nature,  apart  from  in- 
corporation into  the  amendment  itself 
of  language  and  intent  expressed  in  the 
Finance  Committee  report  on  the  PSRO 
provisions.  The  principal  change — sec- 
tion 1159 — involves  the  addition  of  spe- 
cific language  assuring  and  safeguard- 
ing the  right  of  a  patient  to  appeal  an 
adverse  decision  of  a  PSRO. 

The  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organizations  would  be  formed  by  prac- 
ticing physicians  themselves  who  would 
assume  responsibility  for  reviewing  the 
care  and  services  provided  xmder  medi- 
care and  medicaid,  in  order  to  assure 
that  such  services  are  medically  neces- 
sary and  meet  proper  quality  standards. 
The  review  activity  would  be  a  sophisti- 
cated process  which  would  oicompass 
the  use  of  provider,  patient,  and  practi- 
tioner profiles,  and  professionally  de- 
veloped norms  as  review  checkpoints. 

The  amendment  is  so  structured  that 
practicing  physicans  rather  than  Gov- 
ernment agencies  or  Insurance  company 
personnel  will  decide  whether  care  was 
necessary  and  of  proper  quality.  At  the 
same  time,  I  have  built  numerous  safe- 
guards into  the  amendment  to  assure 
public   accountability   and  proper  and 


professional  monitoring  of  the  review  or- 
ganizations. These  safeguards,  while 
realistic  and  substantial,  are  designed  so 
as  not  to  hamper  effective  day-to-day 
decisiormiaking  at  the  local  levels. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  in  this  Con- 
gress are  familiar  with  the  problem  of 
the  rapidly  rising  costs  of  health  care. 
These  rising  costs  affect  all  citizens 
through  increased  taxes,  insurance  pre- 
miums and  medical  bills.  In  addition,  ris- 
ing health  care  costs  fall  disproportion- 
ately on  those  who  have  the  greatest 
need  for  health  services — the  chronically 
ill,  the  aged,  and  the  poor.  Many  of  us 
are  all  too  familiar  with  the  fact  tliat  in- 
creasing health  care  costs  have  resulted 
in  a  projected  deficit  totaling  at  least 
$242  billion  in  the  medicare  program  over 
the  next  25  years.  It  is  less  well  known 
that  the  increase  in  health  care  costs  has 
also  resulted  in  the  aged  paying  about 
as  much  now  for  medical  care  per  year  as 
they  were  paying  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  medicare. 

In  addition  to  the  rapidly  rising  cost 
of  health  care,  a  problem  exists  •Kittx  re- 
spect to  the  quality  of  that  care.  The 
Committee  on  Finance  held  tv/o  exten- 
sive series  of  hearings  on  health  care  in 
1970.  In  the  spring  of  1970,  we  held  over- 
sight hearings  on  medicare  and  medicaid 
and,  in  the  fall,  we  held  hearings  on  the 
social  security  amendments  which  con- 
tained many  medicare  changes.  During 
the  course  of  those  hearings,  disturbing 
testimony  was  heard  bearing  on  the  qual- 
ity of  health  care.  We  heard  practicing 
physicians  testify  to  the  effect  that  in 
many  areas  of  the  country  a  good  deal 
of  unnecessary  and  avoidable  surgery 
was  being  performed  and  excessive  and 
inappropriate  health  care  ser\aces  pro- 
vided. We  learned  of  significant  varia- 
tions between  sections  of  the  countrj'  in 
the  lengths  of  hospitalization  for  similiar 
patients  having  a  given  illness. 

As  these  problems  of  rising  costs,  un- 
necessary services  and  imeven  quality  be- 
came apparent,  the  most  disturbing  fact 
was  that  in  most  areas  of  the  coimtry  no 
effective  review  mechanism  exists  where- 
by practicing  physicians  can  in  orgsinlzed 
and  publicly  accountable  fashion,  deter- 
mine on  a  comprehensive  and  ongoing 
basis  if  services  are  medically  necessary 
and  if  they  meet  quality  standards.  This 
amendment  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
correcting  that  intolerable  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  section  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee Press  Release  No.  66,  dated  Sep- 
tember 30,  1970,  describing  the  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organization 
amendment,  as  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee, appear  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Summary  of  the  Amendment 
The  professional  standards  review  mecha- 
nism would  take  effect  along  the  following 
lines: 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  would,  after  consultation  with  na- 
tional and  local  health  professions  and  agen- 
cies, designate  appropriate  PSRO  areas 
throughout  the  Nation.  This  would  be  done 
by  January  1,  1973.  Area  may  cover  an  en- 
tire State  (particularly  those  with  smaller 
populations)    or  parts  of  a  State,  but  gen- 
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erally  a  minimum  of  three  hundred  prac- 
ticing doctors  would  be  included  within  one 
PSRO  area.  Tentative  area  designations 
could  be  modified  If.  as  the  system  was  placed 
Into  practice,  changes  seemed  desirable.  The 
Secretary  would  also,  In  consultation  with 
professional  and  other  concerned  organiza- 
tions and  Interests,  develop  prototype  review 
plans  and  would  aid  In  the  development  of 
such  plans  with  the  view  to  securing  accepta- 
ble arrangements  for  PSRO's  In  all  areas  and 
to  gain  experience  with  several  patterns. 

Organizations  representing  substantial 
numbers  of  physicians  In  an  area,  such  as 
medical  foundations  and  medical  societies, 
would  be  invited  and  encoursiged  to  submit 
plans  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  pro- 
grams. Where  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
organizations  are  not  willing  or  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  develop  capabilities 
to  carry  out  PSRO  functions  In  an  effective, 
economical  and  timely  manner,  he  may  then 
enter  into  PSRO  agreements  with  each  oth- 
er agencies  or  organizations  with  professional 
competence  as  he  finds  are  willing  and  capa- 
ble of  carrying  out  PSRO  functions.  Formal 
plans  would  specify  the  extent  and  nature 
of  cooperating  arrangements  with  all  agen- 
cies necessary  to  proper  administration  of  the 
program. 

It  Is  expected  that  an  acceptable  plan  will 
be  one  which  encompasses  in  Its  proposed 
activities  and  responsibUltles  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  physicians  engaged  In  all 
types  of  practices  In  the  PSRO  area.  I.e.  solo, 
group,  hospital  and  medical  school-based 
practice,  etc. 

The  Secretary  would  approve  those  plans 
which  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  Im- 
prove and  expand  the  professional  review 
process.  The  Initial  approval  Is  to  be  made  on 
a  conditional  basis,  not  to  exceed  two  years, 
with  the  review  organizations  operating  con- 
currently with  the  present  review  system. 
During  the  transitional  period,  carriers  and 
intermediaries  (in  the  case  of  Medicare) 
are  expected  to  abide  bv  the  decision  of  the 
PSRO  where  the  PSRO  has  acted.  This  re- 
liance will  permit  a  more  complete  appraisal 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  conditionally-ap- 
proved  PSRO. 

In  areas  where  no  adequate  plan  was  Ini- 
tially submitted,  the  Secretary  will  seek  to  aid 
In  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  plans 
offered  and  to  develop  plans  through  his  own 
efforts,  based  upon  organizations  with  profes- 
sional competence  such  as  State  or  local 
health  agenlces  or  claims  paying  organiza- 
tions such  as  carriers  and  intermediaries  If 
necessary. 

Once  an  organization  is  accepted,  the  Sec- 
retary with  the  assistance  of  the  Statewide 
organization  and  the  National  Advisory 
Council  would  monitor  the  performance  of 
the  PSRO  plans  using  statistical  and  other 
appropriate  means  of  evaluation.  Where  per- 
formance of  an  organization  was  determined 
unsatisfactory,  and  his  efforts  to  bring  about 
prompt  necessary  improvement  fall,  he  could 
terminate  Its  participation,  after  appropriate 
notice  and  opportunity  for  administrative 
hearing  by  the  Secretary,  if  requested. 

Provider,  physician  and  patient  profiles 
and  other  relevant  data  would  be  collected 
and  reviewed  on  an  ongoing  basis  to  the  max- 
imum extent  feasible  to  Identify  persons  and 
Institutions  that  provide  services  requiring 
more  extensive  review.  Regional  norms  of  care 
would  be  used  In  the  review  process  as  routine 
checkpoints  in  determining  when  excessive 
services  may  have  been  provided.  The  norms 
would  be  used  in  determining  the  point  at 
which  physician  certification  of  need  for  con- 
tinued institutional  care  would  be  made  and 
reviewed.  The  physician,  provider  and  patient 
profiles  and  other  data  would  be  coUected 
In  ways  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
most  efficient.  Initial  priority  in  assembling 
and  using  data  and  profiles  would  be  assigned 
to  those  areas  most  productive  in  pinpointing 
problems  so  as  to  conserve  physician  time 
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and  maximize  the  productivity  of  physician 
review.  The  PSRO  would  be  permitted  to  em- 
ploy the  services  of  qualified  personnel,  such 
as  registered  nurses  who  could,  under  the  di- 
rection and  control  of  physicians,  aid  In  as- 
suring effective  and  timely  review. 

Where  advance  approval  by  the  review 
organizations  for  institutional  admission  Is 
required,  such  approval  would  provide  the 
basis  for  a  presumption  of  medical  necessity 
for  purposes  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  bene- 
fit payments.  However,  if  the  review  organiza- 
tion finds  that  ancillary  services  provided 
subsequent  to  its  approval  are  excessive,  pay- 
ment under  Medicare  and  Medicaid  would  be 
denied  with  respect  to  such  excessive  services. 

Failure  of  a  physician,  institution  or  other 
health  care  supplier  to  seek  advance  approval 
where  required  may  be  considered  cause  for 
disallowance  of  affected  claims. 

In  addition  to  acting  on  its  own  initiative, 
the  review  organization  would  report  on  mat- 
ters referred  to  It  by  the  Secretary.  It  would 
also  recommend  appropriate  action  against 
persons  responsible  for  gross  or  continued 
overuse  of  services,  use  of  services  In  an  un- 
necesarlly  costly  manner,  or  for  inadequate 
quality  of  services:  and  would  act  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  authority  or  infiuence  to  correct 
improper  activities. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  upon 
recommendation  of  the  PSRO  to  recover  cost 
of  excessive  services — up  to  $5.000— from  the 
practitioner,  supplier  or  institution  at  fault. 

A  National  Professional  Standards  Review 
Council— composed  of  physicians  with  a  ma- 
jority selected  from  nominees  of  national 
organizations  representing  practicing  physi- 
cians, and  in  addition  physicians  recom- 
mended by  consumers  and  other  healtn  care 
interests— would  be  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  review  the  operations  of  the  local 
area  review  organizations,  advise  the  Secre- 
tary on  their  effectiveness  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  their  improvement. 

Those  persons  engaged  in  review  activities 
would  be  exempt  from  liability  for  actions 
taken  in  the  proper  performance  of  these  du- 
ties. In  addition,  physicians,  providers  and 
others  Involved  in  the  delivery  of  care  would 
be  exemption  from  liability  arising  from  con- 
formity to  the  recommendations  of  such  re- 
view organizations. 


Mr,  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  again  point  out  that  organized 
medicine  has  also  recognized  the  need 
for  an  effective  formal  cost  and  qual- 
ity review  mechanism  for  health  care. 

As  I  stated  on  July  1,  1970,  in  my 
first  speech  on  the  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organization  proposal,  I 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  review  the 
American  Medical  Association's  own  peer 
review  proposal.  As  I  considered  it,  it 
became  clear  to  me  that  to  be  effective, 
the  AMA  peer  review  proposal  would 
have  to  be  substantially  strengthened 
and  expanded  and  public  interest  safe- 
guards should  be  added.  An  appropri- 
ate amendment  incorporating  such  nec- 
essary changes  was  developed  and  in- 
troduced by  me  on  August  20,  1970. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  to  briefly  review  events  of  the 
past  year  or  so,  in  relation  to  the  PSRO 
amendment.  Following  introduction  of 
the  amendment,  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  held  public  hearings  on  social  se- 
curity amendments — including  the 
PSRO  proposal.  During  the  course  of 
those  hearings,  constructive  suggestions 
were  received  from  a  variety  of  inter- 
ested organizations  and  individuals,  in- 
cluding hospital  and  medical  organiza- 
tions. The  amendment  was  then  consid- 
ered in  executive  sessiOTi.  by  the  Finance 


Committee.  The  committee  modified  the 
amendment  so  as  to  include  the  con- 
structive changes  proposed  during  the 
hearings.  As  modified,  the  committee  ap- 
proved the  amendment. 

During  floor  consideration  of  the  so- 
cial security  amendments  in  the  Sen- 
ate late  in  1970,  a  motion  was  offered  to 
strike  the  PSRO  provisions.  That  move 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  As  Sena- 
tors are  aware,  we  were  unable  to  ar- 
range a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  social  security  amendments  due  to 
the  late  date  in  the  congressional  ses- 
sion, so  that  the  amendments  did  not 
become  law. 

I  have  been  pleased  that,  as  time  has 
passed,  the  Professional  Review  amend- 
ment has  gained  increased  support  from 
those  who  have  studied  the  proposal,  in- 
cluding many  medical  societies  and  orga- 
nizations. 

Most  recently,  during  initial  hearings 
by  the  Finance  Committee  in  July  1971 
on  H.R.  1,  Secretary  Richardson  reiter- 
ated his  support  for  the  professional 
standards  review  approach  and  re- 
quested authority  to  proceed  with  formal 
implementation  of  these  mechanisms. 

In  addition  to  gaining  official  sup- 
port over  the  past  year  or  so.  the  PSRO 
concept  has  become  a  working  reality  in 
States  such  as  New  Mexico.  Colorado, 
and  Georgia. 

In  New  Mexico,  for  example,  the  State 
has  turned  over  complete  responsibility 
for  medicaid  medical  review  to  an  orga- 
nization  established   by   the   physicians 
of  the  State.  That  organization  was  con- 
sciously structured  along  the  lines  of  the 
PSRO  amendment.  It  has  effectively  and 
equitably     moderated     medicaid     costs 
which  had  previously  soared  out  of  hand. 
It  has  provided  assurances  that  care  of 
proper  quality  is  being  provided.  As  one 
of  their  first  functions,  the  New  Mexico 
doctors  imdertook  a  complete  evaluation 
of  each  and  every  skilled  nursing  home 
patient.  They  determined,  among  other 
findings,   that  some   35   percent  of  the 
medicaid  population  in  nursing  homes 
were  not  in  need  of  institutional  care. 
This,  to  me.  is  dramatic  evidence  of  the 
PSRO  potential.  Additionally,  they  are 
finding  and  acting  to  correct  cases  of 
under-utilization  such  as  maternity  pa- 
tients who  receive  no  prenatal  care.  They 
are  also  having  an  impact  on  the  quality 
of  care.  For  example,  they  have  found 
instances  where  major  abdominal  sm-gery 
is  performed  without  any  X-rays  prior  to 
surgery.  They  are  taking  positive  action 
to  correct  this  type  of  deficiency  and 
similar  situation  in  the  future. 

In  Colorado,  the  PSRO  has  reduced 
medicaid  average  lengths  of  hospital  stay 
by  more  than  1  full  day.  Admissions  to 
hospitals  have  been  reduced  by  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  as  well. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  results  which 
PSRO  can  be  expected  to  achieve. 

Mr.  President,  the  establishment  of 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organi- 
zations throughout  the  country  would 
mean  that  each  physician,  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  his  own  professional  re- 
sponsibilities, would  formally  assiune  a 
shared  responsibility  for  reviewing  the 
quality  of  medical  practice  in  his  com- 
munity. 
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In  closing,  I  would  like  to  make  two 
points.  First,  I  believe  that  the  PSRO 
proposal  becomes  increasingly  important 
in  view  of  current  legislative  trends  in 
health  care.  Any  expansion  of  Federal 
health  insursuice  obviously  increases  the 
need  for  a  cost  and  quality  review  mech- 
anism. Additionally,  any  emphasis  on 
the  use  of  Health  Maintenance  Organi- 
zations as  a  cost  control  mechanism  de- 
mands the  existence  of  an  effective  qual- 
ity review  mechanism  capable  of  moni- 
toring imderservicing  as  well  as  over- 
utilization  of  services. 

Second,  I  want  to  reiterate  that  my 
amendment  is  firmly  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  only  physicians  are  capable  of 
deciding  whether  a  service  is  medically 
necessary  or  meets  propejxiuality  stand- 
ards. Therefore,  peer jfc^ew  must  mean 
just  that — only  physicians  should  review 
physicians.  As  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills 
stated  succinctly  in  a  recent  speech  in 
Atlanta.  Ga.,  favorably  discussing  PSRO: 
"Physicians  represent  the  master  key; 
there  are  no  copies."  Public  agents  and 
fiscal  intermediaries  should  not  second- 
guess  individual  determinations  made  in 
the  course  of  peer  review.  Obviously,  the 
public  interest  must  be  safeguarded. 
However,  while  only  peers  can  review 
peers  if  my  amendment  becomes  law,  the 
Government,  the  public,  and  the  profes- 
sions can  and  should  audit  the  review 
process  itself  to  determine  what  review 
activities  are  occurring.  Additionally,  we 
can  and  should  review  aggregate  statis- 
tics from  each  review  organization  in  or- 
der to  determine  the  overall  effectiveness 
of  the  review  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  patient,  the  physi- 
cian, and  the  Government  is  at  a  cross- 
roads in  America  today. 

The  pressures  for  increased  govern- 
mental involvement  in  the  day-to-day 
practice  of  medicine  are  increasing  con- 
tinually as  we  move  toward  expanded 
governmental  financing  of  health  care. 
Economics,  commonsense,  and  morality 
each  demand  that  the  Government  take 
an  increasingly  active  role  in  dealing 
with  the  cost  and  the  quality  of  medical 
care. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment I  now  send  to  the  desk  represents 
the  best  and  perhaps  the  last  opportunity 
to  fully  safeguard  the  public's  concern 
with  respect  to  the  cost  and  quality  of 
medical  care  while,  at  the  same  time, 
leaving  the  actual  control  of  medical 
practice  in  the  hands  of  those  best  quali- 
fied— America's  physicians. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section -by -section  analysis 
and  the  text  of  the  amendment  itself 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
and  amendment  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  summary,  presented  by  Mr.  Bennett, 
is  as  follows : 

Professional    Standards    Review — Medicare 
AND  Medicaid 

section-by-section  summary  op 
amendment 
Declaration  of  purpose 
Sec.  1151.  Purpose  of  the  subtitle  is  to  pro- 
mote effective,  efficient  and  economical  de- 
livery of  health  services  for  which  payment 
may  be  made  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 


through  application  of  professional  stand- 
ards review  procedures  which  would  assure 
that  such  services  are  of  appropriate  quality, 
and  are  provided  only  when  necessary  and 
then  in  the  most  economical  fashion  con- 
sistent with  professional  recognized  health 
care  standards. 

Designation    of   Professional    Standards 
Review  Organisation  iPSJRO) 

Sec.  1152.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  prior  to  January  1,  1973, 
enter  Into  agreements  in  each  area  of  the 
United  States  with  qualified  organizations 
to  serve  as  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organizations  (PSRO). 

In  making  such  agreements,  the  Secretary 
would  give  first  priority  to  local  medical 
organizations  which  represent  a  substantial 
portion  of  physicians  in  the  area.  Where  such 
groups  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  enter  into 
agreements,  the  Secertary  would  make  such 
agreements  with  other  private  nonprofit, 
public,  or  other  agency  or  organization  with 
professional  competence. 

The  agreement  shall  provide  that  the 
designated  organization  will  perform  the 
duties  and  functions  of  a  PSRO  and  that 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  for  reasonable  and 
necessary  expenses.  Agreements  shall  be  for 
periods  of  12  months,  and  may  be  terminated 
by  the  organization  upon  reasonable  notice, 
or  by  the  Secretary  after  a  formal  hearing. 
Review  pending  designation  of  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations 

Sec.  1153.  Pending  assumption  of  respon- 
sibility, and  demonstration  of  capacity  for 
improved  review  efforts  by  a  PSRO,  presently 
authorized  review  and  audit  activities  shall 
be  continued. 

Trial  period  for  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organization 

Sec.  1154.  The  Secretary  shall,  after  receipt 
and  approval  of  a  formal  plan  for  progressive 
assumption  of  full  responsibility,  initially 
designate  an  organization  as  a  PSRO  on  a 
conditional  basis.  During  the  trial  period 
(not  to  exceed  24  months)  the  Secretary 
may  reqiUre  the  PSRO  to  perform  only  such 
duties  and  functions  as  he  deems  them  ca- 
pable of  performing.  Assumption  of  respon- 
sibility for  duties  should  proceed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  approval  plan,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  trial  period,  the  PSRO  is  perform- 
ing all  required  duties  and  functions. 

An  Eigreement  by  which  an  organization  Is 
conditionally  designated  as  a  PSRO  may  be 
terminated  by  either  party  on  90  days'  notice. 

Any  duties  and  functions  not  performed  by 
a  PSRO  during  the  trial  period  shall  continue 
to  be  performed  as  presently  authorized.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  waive  any  other  re- 
view requirements  where  he  finds,  based  on 
substantial  evidence,  that  the  PSRO  meets 
or  exceeds  those  requirements. 
Duties  and  functions  of  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organization 

Sec.  1155.  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function 
of  each  PSRO  to  assume  responsibility  for  re- 
view of  the  professional  activities  of  health 
care  practitioners  and  providers  with  respect 
to  health  care  services  and  items  for  which 
payment  may  be  made  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  Such  review  shall  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  the  services  are 
necessary  to  proper  health  care;  meet  recog- 
nized professional  standards  of  health  care; 
and  are  provided  in  the  most  economical 
fashion  consistent  with  recognized  standards 
of  care. 

Each  PSRO  may  also  determine.  In  ad- 
vance, that  elective  Inpatient  admissions  or 
extended,  costly  out-patient  courses  of  ther- 
apy meet  the  above  criteria.  Hospital  ad- 
missions shall  be  approved  for  periods  cer- 
tain related  to  patient  age  and  diagnosis; 
and  recertiflcation  by  the  attending  physi- 
cian shall  be  necessary  for  extensions  of  the 
period  initially  approved. 


A  PSRO  is  authorized  to  accept  "In-house" 
hospital  review  to  the  extent  it  meets  the 
requirements  and  responsibilities  of  the 
PSRO. 

Each  PSRO  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
development,  maintenance  and  review  of 
practitioner,  patient,  and  provider  service 
profiles. 

Each  PSRO  Is  authorized  to:  utilize  spe- 
cialists as  needed  in  the  review  process;  un- 
dertake necessary  professional  inquiries;  and 
examine  pertinent  records  and  sites  of  care. 

Norms    of    health    care   services    for    various 
illnesses  or  health  conditions 

Sec.  1156.  Each  PSRO  shall  apply  profes- 
sionally-developed and  published  norms  of 
care  and  treatment  based  upon  patterns  of 
practice  in  the  region  as  principal  points 
of  evaluation  and  review  in  determining 
quality  and  medical  necessity  of  services. 

Where  actual  norms  in  an  area  differ  signi- 
ficantly from  regional  norms,  the  PSRO  can, 
with  approval  of  the  National  Professional 
Standards  Review  Council,  apply  such  norms 
In  Its  geographic  area.  The  National  Review 
Council  shall  prepare  and  distribute  to  each 
PSRO  appropriate  materials  concerning  the 
regional  and  national  norms  to  be  utilized  as 
initial  checkpoints. 

Submission  of  reports  by  professional 
standards  review  organizations 

Sec.  1157.  If  a  PSRO  determines  that  a 
practitioner  or  provider  has  violated  any 
obligation  Imposed  by  Sec.  1160,  the  PSRO 
shall  transmit  a  report  of  findings  and  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Secretary  through  the 
Statewide  Professional  Standards  Review 
Council,  which  shall  transmit  the  report 
and  recommendations  along  with  such  com- 
ments as  the  Statewide  Council  deems 
appropriate. 

Requirement  of  review  approval  as  condi- 
tion of  payment  of  claims 

Sec.  1168.  Where  a  PSRO  has  reviewed  and 
disapproved  a  health  care  service,  and  has 
notified  the  practitioner  and  provider  and 
the  patient  of  the  disapproval,  no  Federal 
funds  appropriated  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
any  claim  for  the  provision  of  such  disap- 
proved services. 

The  PSRO,  upon  disapproval  of  a  pro- 
posed service,  shall  promptly  notify  any 
claims  payment  agency  concerned  of  such 
disapproval. 

Sec.  1159.  Provides  beneficiaries  and  re- 
cipients with  right  to  app>eal  adverse  PSRO 
decisions  to  Statewide  PSRO  Councils  and 
Secretary  of  HJI.W.  where  amount  involved 
is  $100  or  more. 

Obligation  of  Health  Care  Practitioner  and 
Providers  of  Health  Care  Services — Sanc- 
tions and  Penalties 

Sec.  1160.  It  shall  be  the  obligation  of  any 
health  care  practitioner  or  provider  to  as- 
sure that  the  services  they  provide,  for  which 
payment  may  be  made  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  will  be  provided:  only  when 
medically  necessary;  will  meet  recognized 
professional  standards  of  health  care;  and 
in  the  case  of  in-patient  services  will  be 
provided  in  the  most  economical  facility 
consistent  with  professionally  recognized 
health  care  standards. 

If  after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  discussion,  a  PSRO  finds  that  a  practi- 
tioner or  provider  has  consistently  failed  to 
comply  or  has  fiagrantly  failed  to  comply 
with  his  obligations,  the  PSRO  may  then 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  (and  he  may  re- 
quire that  such  practitioners  or  providers 
pay  an  amount  related  to  the  cost  of  un- 
necessary or  excessive  services  not  to  ex- 
ceed ^,000  (as  a  condition  of  remaining 
eligible  for  program  payments  for  his  serv- 
ices) or  the  Secretary  may  temporarily  or 
permanently  exclude  such  practitioner  or 
provider  from  the  program. 
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Notice  to  Practitioner  or  Provider 
Sec.  1161.  Whenever  a  PSRO  takes  any  ac- 
tion which  denies  approval  of  a  proposed 
service,  or  Indicates  that  a  practitioner  or 
provider  has  violated  the  obligations  Imposed 
upon  him.  the  PSRO  shall  give  notice  to  the 
practitioner  or  provider,  and  provide  an  ap- 
propriate opportunity  for  discussion  and  re- 
view. 

Statewide     Professional     Standards    Review 

Councils:  Advisory  groups  to  such  Councils 
Sec.  1162.  In  each  State  with  three  or  more 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organizations 
the  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  Statewide  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  OouncU  consist- 
ing of  one  representative  from  each  PSRO 
two  physicians  designated  by  the  State  Medi- 
cal Society,  two  physicians  nominated  by 
the  State  Hospital  Association  and  four  pub- 
lic members  knowledgeable  In  health  care 
from  the  State  .selected  by  the  Secretary  as 
public  representatives. 

It  shall  be  the  function  of  each  council 
to  coordinate  the  activities  of  and  dissemi- 
nate data  among  the  various  PSROs  and 
promptly  to  transmit  to  the  Secretary  reports 
%'}^J^^<^ommen<i^tions    received    from    the 

^  c*"'^  *°  otherwise  assist  the  Secretar\- 
rJ  Secretary  shall  make  payments  to  cover 
reasonable  and   necessary  expenses 

Each  Statewide  Council  shall  be  advised 
and  assisted  by  an  Advisory  Group  conslst- 

of^  w,?,f  "^^"^'"'^^  ""^  ^^^  ^-^^'""s  types 
^L^^f^.'^^^  practitioners  (other  th^ 
health  !;«fi  ^<1  providers,  providing  covered 

llwt  in  !  !,'""  *"  *  ^'^^  *^**>b  't  Shall 
t^rt^in  K  «"°'"'la"«  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

National  Professional  Standards  Review 
Council 

t.o^rf  ,  U^l  "^^"^  ^''*"  ^^  established  a  Na- 
t  onal  Professional  Standards  Review  Coun 

bv  thet!!"^  "'  T'''  P»>y«»clans  aTpJin^ted 
foritv  of  t^"*"''  ^°^  three-year  terms  A  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Council  shall 

and  d'LTn''/;-'"^.'*"^  °'  recognized  stindl^g 
and  distinction  in  the  appraisal  of  medical 
practice  nominated  bv  one  or  more  natlona 
organizations   representing   practicing   phy 
sicians.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  such  per- 

lssa°ry  fofthir"  «^«.f -"ce^as  may'T  L'C 
essary  for  the  Council  to  carry  out  Its  func- 

th?'^H^'^"P^"  ^^*"  ^'^^'se  the  Secretary  m 
the  administration  of  this  part-    distribute 

tinenf  .^r"''^'''"  ^°"'^'="«  ^^'^  PSROs  per- 
tinent information  and  data;  review  the  on 

TnT  thefr  ^'''°'  ""^  ^  '''^  to  Jetermlnl 
L/,  "^     comparative     effectiveness     and 

Sues'troT  PSrSs'  ?''°'''  ''  clisapp^veTe^ 
Mue&ts   oi   PSROs   for   usage   of   othpr   tvio,, 

regional  norms.  The  Nat^nal  Council  shal? 

and  the  Congress  a  report  on  its  activities 
and  comparative  data  indicating  the  results 
Of  review  activities  In  each  Sta^e  and  area 
''Z^!.TJl°''  °'  """  <^^^ndment   to  certain 

tLTJsZ'aZr  "'^"•^^"^  '■^'^-^^  ^-- 

Bhafrannw'  t^TJ""''"  °^  '"^'^  amendment 
snan  apply  to  the  operation  of  any  state 
plan  approved  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
Rs  health  care  programs.  sjecurity  Act 

Correlation  of  functions  between  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organization^ and 
administrative  instrumentalities 

tto^rf"'  ^^?^-  "^^  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion provide  for  correlation  and  cooperftlon 
between  carriers,  intermediaries,  government 

S^f  ^''^  ''^'''^  ^"^^  cooperation  Than 
o^hlr  lt'''^^^.v,°^  ^"'""'^S  mechanical  and 
pr^ate  ^^'^'"■ing  capacity  where  appro- 

Prohibition  against  disclosure  of  information 

T>^J^  y^^  ^"^  Information  acquired  by  a 
PSRO  in  the  discharge  of  its  functions  shall 


be  held  in  confidence,  e.xcept  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part 
or  to  assure  adequate  protection  of  the  rights 
of  patients,  practitioners  or  providers.  Dis- 
closures of  information  other  than  for  such 
authorized  purposes  shall  be  unlawful  and 
shall  upon  conviction  be  punUhable  by  a 
fine  of  up  to  $1,000  and  Imprisonment  for  up 
to  6  months. 

Limitation  on  liability  for  persons  providing 
information  and  for  members  and  em- 
ployees of  PSROs 

Sec.  1167.  Persons  providing  Information 
and  members  or  employees  of  PSROs  shall 
m  general  not  be  liable  if  such  Information 
were  genuine,  and  If  any  actions  taken  are 
not  motivat«d  by  malice.  An  action  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  motivated  by  malice  If  the  In- 
dividual or  PSRO  has  consistently  failed  im- 
partially to  take  similar  action  in  similar 
circumstances  involving  other  persons  or  pro- 
viders. *^ 
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Authorization  for  use  of  certain  funds  to 
administer  the  provisions  of  the  part 

Sec.  1168.  Expenses  incurred  in  the  admin- 
istratlon  of  this  part  shall  be  pavable  from 
the  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  the 
Supplementary  Medical  Trust  Fund,  and 
funds  appropriated  for  other  Titles  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  such  proportion  as 
the  Secretary  deems  to  be  equitable. 

Sec.  1169.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
provide  all  necessary  technical  assistance  to 
appropriate  organizations  in  developing  a 
plan  for  designation  of  such  organizations  as 
PSRO's. 

Authorization  of  demonstration  projects 
Sec.  1170.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  (ending  not  later  than 
1975)  with  such  number  of  PSROs  as  are 
necessary  to  permit  a  comparison  of  results 
where  a  PSRO  assumes  a  financial  risk  for  the 
payment  of  Medicare  claims  in  contrast  to 
areas  where  a  PSRO  does  not  assume  finan- 
cial risk. 

Where  a  PSRO  indicates  a  wUllngness  and 
capacity  to  assume  financial  responsibility 
for  the  review  and  payment  of  all  claims 
reimbursement  to  such  PSROs  may  be  made 
on  a  capitation,  prepayment.  Insured  or  re- 
lated basis  for  renewable  contract  periods  not 
exceeding  one  year.  Such  amounts  may  not 
exceed  per  capita  beneficiary  costs  in  the  area 
concerned  during  the  preceding  12-month 
period. 

Where  such  agreements  are  negotiated  pro- 
vision shall  be  made  for  the  PSRO  to  as- 
sume a  risk  by  making  payments  for  physi- 
cians' services  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  80^^ 
of  otherwise  allowable  amounts  for  such 
services. 

Any  sums  remaining  at  the  end  of  the 
agreement  period  shall  be  divided  so  that  the 
Government  receives  50 -r  of  the  savings.  The 
Government  shall  also  receive  amounts  If 
any,  remaining  after  the  PSROs  have  're- 
ceived the  20  percent  or  other  risk  factor 
withheld  and  an  Incentive  payment  not  In 
excess  of  25''.  of  100^,  of  the  physicians'  al- 
lowable program  charges  during  the  agree- 
ment  period. 

Renewable  agreements  shall  be  at  the  base 
or  Initial  year  rate  of  payment  adjusted  for 
appropriate  Increases,  If  any,  in  the  unit  costs 
of  covered  services  during  the  prior  year 

On  page  176,  after  line  14,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  220.  (a)  The  heading  to  tile  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 

•TITLE  XI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS" 
and  Inserting  in    lieu  thereof 
"TITLE    XI— GENERAL    PROVISIONS    AND 
PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS  REVIEW 

"Part  A — Genebal    Provisions". 
(b)  Title  XI  of  such  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following: 


"Part    B — Profession ai.    Standards    Review 

"declaration   of  Pt7RPOSE 

"Sec.  1151.  In  order  to  promote  the  effec- 
tive, efficient,  and  economical  delivery  of 
health  care  services  for  which  payment  may 
be  made  (in  whole  or  in  part)  under  this 
act  and  In  recognition  of  the  Interests  of 
patients  and  the  public  In  improved  health 
care  services,  it  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  assure,  through  the  application  of  suit- 
able procedures  of  professional  standards  re- 
view, that  the  services  for  which  payment 
may  be  made  imder  the  Social  Security  Act 
wui  conform  to  appropriate  professional 
Standards  for  the  provision  of  health  care 
and  that  payment  for  such  services  will  be 
made — 

"(1)  only  when,  and  to  the  extent,  med- 
ically necessary,  as  determined  In  the  exer- 
cise of  reasonable  limits  of  professional  dis- 
cretion; and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  services  provided  by 
a  hospital  or  other  health  care  facility  on 
an  inpatient  basis,  only  when  and  for  such 
period  as  such  services  cannot,  consistent 
with  professionally  recognized  health  care 
standards,  effectively  be  provided  on  an  out- 
patient basis  or  more  economically  In  an 
inpatient  health  care  facility  of  a  different 
type,  as  determined  in  the  exercise  of  rea- 
sonable limits  of  professional  discretion. 

"designation  of  professional  standard 
review  organizations 

"Sec.  1152.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  (1)  not 
later  than  January  1,  1973,  establish  through- 
out the  United  States  appropriate  areas 
with  respect  to  which  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organizations  may  be  designated,  and 
(2)  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  after 
designation  of  an  area  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  a  qualified  organization  whereby 
such  an  organization  shall  be  designated  as 
the  Professional  Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tion for  such  area. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  'qualified  organization'  means— 

"(1)  when  used  In  connection  with  any 
area — 

"(A)    a  nonprofit  professional  association 
(or  a  component  organization  thereof)    (i) 
which    Is   composed    of    licensed    doctors   of 
medicine  or  osteopathy  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  or  surgery  in  such  area,  (11) 
the  membership  of  which  includes  a  sub- 
stantial   proportion    of   all    such    physicians 
in  such  area,  (ill)  which  has  available  pro- 
fessional competence  to  review  health  care 
services  of  the  types  and  kinds  with  respect 
to  which  Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
ganizations have  review  responsibilities  un- 
der this  part,  (iv)  the  membership  of  which 
Is  voluntary  and  open  to  all  doctors  of  medi- 
cine or  osteopathy  licensed  to  engage  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  or  surgery  in  such  area 
without  requirement  of  membership   in  or 
payment  of  dues  to  any  organized   medical 
society  or  association,  and    (v)    which  does 
not  restrict   the  eligibility   of  any   member 
for  service  as  an  officer  of  the  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organization  or  eligibility 
for  and  assignment  to  duties  of  such  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organization,  or 
"(B)   such  other  public,  nonprofit  private, 
or  other  agency  or  organization,  which  the 
Secretary    determines,    in    accordance    with 
criteria  prescribed  by  him  in  regulations,  to 
be    of   professional    competence   and    other- 
wise suitable;   and 

^"(2)  which  the  Secretary,  on  the  basis 
of  his  examination  and  evaluation  of  a  for- 
mal plan  submitted  to  him  by  the  associa- 
tion, agency,  or  organization  (as  well  as 
on  the  basis  of  other  relevant  data  and  in- 
formation), finds  to  be  wUllng  to  perform 
and  capable  of  performing,  in  an  effective 
and  timely  manner  and  at  reasonable  cost, 
the  duties,  functions,  and  activities  of  a 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organization 
reqiUred  by  or  pursuant  to  this  part. 
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"(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  not  enter  into 
any  agreement  under  this  part  under  which 
there  Is  designated  as  the  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organization  for  any  area  any 
organization  other  than  an  organization 
referred  to  In  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  unless, 
in  such  area,  there  Is  no  organization  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  which 
meets  the  conditions  specified  In  subsection 
(b)(2). 

•i2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  shall  have 
entered  Into  an  agreement  under  this  part 
under  which  there  Is  designated  as  the  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organization  for 
any  area  any  organization  other  than  an  or- 
ganization referred  to  In  subsection  (b)(1) 
(A) ,  he  shall  not  renew  such  agreement  with 
such  organization  if  he  determines  that — 

"(A)  there  Is  in  such  area  an  organization 
referred  to  In  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  which 
(i)  has  not  been  (nor  has  its  predecessor 
been)  previously  designated  as  a  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organization,  and 
(11)  is  willing  to  enter  Into  an  agreement 
under  this  part  under  which  such  organiza- 
tion would  be  designated  as  the  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organization  for  such 
area; 

"(B)  such  organization  meets  the  condi- 
tions specified  in  subsection  (b)  (2);  and 

"(C)  the  designation  of  such  organization 
as  the  Professional  Standards  Review  Orga- 
nization for  such  area  will  result  in  an  Im- 
provement in  the  performance  in  such  area 
of  the  dutlee  and  functions  required  of  such 
Organizations  under  this  part. 

"(d)  (1)  An  agreement  entered  Into  under 
this  part  between  the  Secretary  and  any  or- 
ganization under  which  such  organization 
is  designated  as  the  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organization  for  any  area  shall  pro- 
vide that  such  organization  will — 

"(A)  perform  such  duties  and  functions 
and  assume  such  responsibilities  and  comply 
with  such  other  requirements  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  this  part  or  under  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  promulgated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  part;  and 

(B)  collect  such  data  relevant  to  Its 
function  and  such  information  and  keep  and 
maintain  such  records  as  the  Secretary  may 
require  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part 
and  to  permit  access  to  and  use  of  any  such 
records  as  the  Secretary  may  require  for  such 
purposes. 

"(2)  Any  such  agreement  with  an  orga- 
nization under  this  part  shall  provide  that 
the  Secretary  make  payments  to  such  orga- 
nization equal  to  the  amount  of  expenses 
reasonably  and  necessarily  incurred,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  by  such  organiza- 
tion in  carrying  out  or  preparing  to  carry 
out  the  duties  and  functions  required  by 
such  agreement. 

"(3)  Any  such  agreement  under  this  part 
with  an  organization  shall  be  for  a  term  of 
twelve  months;  except  that,  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  such  term,  such  ag^ement  may 
be  terminated — 

"(A)  by  the  organization  at  such  time  and 
upon  such  notice  to  the  Secretary  as  may  be 
prescribed  In  regulations  (except  that  notice 
of  more  than  three  months  may  not  be  re- 
quired); or 

"(B)  by  the  Secretary  at  such  time  and 
upon  such  reasonable  notice  to  the  orga- 
nization as  may  be  prescribed  in  regula- 
tions but  only  after  the  Secretary  has  de- 
termined (after  providing  such  organization 
with  an  opportunity  for  a  formal  hearing 
on  the  matter)  that  such  organization  Is  not 
substantially  complying  with  or  effectively 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  such  agree- 
ment. 

"(e)  No  Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
ganization shall  utilize  the  services  of  any 
indivldtial  who  Is  not  a  duly  licensed  doctor 
of  medicine  or  osteopathy  to  mcUce  final  de- 
terminations with  respect  to  the  professional 
conduct  of  any  other  duly  licensed  doctor  of 
medicine  or  osteopathy,  or  any  act  performed 


by  any  duly  licensed  doctor  of  medicine  or  os- 
teopathy in  the  exercise  of  his  profession. 

"RKVOCW      PENDING      DESIGNATION      OF      PROFES- 
SIONAL    STANDARDS     REVIEW     ORGANIZATION 

"Sec.  1163.  Pending  the  assumption  by  a 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organization 
for  any  area,  of  full  review  responsibility,  and 
pending  a  demonstration  of  capacity  for  im- 
proved review  effort  with  respect  to  matters 
Involving  the  provision  of  health  care  serv- 
ices In  such  area  for  which  payment  (in 
whole  or  in  part)  may  be  made,  under  this 
Act  any  review  with  respect  to  such  services 
which  has  not  been  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  the  full  responsibility  of  such  or- 
ganization, shall  be  reviewed  In  the  manner 
otherwise  provided  for  under  law. 

"TRIAL     PERIOD     FOR     PROFESSIONAL     STANDARDS 
REVIEW    ORGANIZATION 

"SEC.  1154.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  ini- 
tially designate  an  organization  as  a  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organization  for 
any  area  on  a  conditional  basis  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  capacity  of  such  organi- 
zation to  perform  the  duties  and  functions 
Imposed  under  this  part  on  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations.  Such  desig- 
nation may  not  be  made  prior  to  receipt 
from  such  organization  and  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  a  formal  plan  for  the  orderly 
assumption  and  Implementation  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organization  under  this  part. 

"(b)  During  any  such  trial  period  (which 
may  not  exceed  twenty-four  months),  the 
Secretary  may  require  a  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organization  to  perform  only 
such  of  the  duties  and  functions  required 
under  this  part  of  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view Organizations  as  he  determines  such 
organization  to  be  capable  of  performing. 
The  number  and  type  of  such  duties  shall, 
during  the  trial  period,  be  progressively  in- 
creased as  the  organization  becomes  capable 
of  added  responsibility  so  that,  by  the  end 
of  such  period,  such  organization  shall  be 
considered  a  qualified  organization  only  If 
the  Secretary  finds  that  It  is  substantially 
carrying  out  the  activities  and  functions  re- 
quired of  Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
ganizations under  this  part  with  respect  to 
the  review  of  health  care  services  provided 
or  ordered  by  physicians  and  other  practi- 
tioners and  institutional  and  other  health 
care  facilities,  agencies,  and  organizations. 
Any  of  such  duties  and  functions  not  per- 
formed by  such  organization  during  such 
period  shall  be  performed  in  the  manner  and 
to  the  extent  otherwise  provided  for  under 
law. 

"(c)  Any  agreement  under  which  any  or- 
ganization is  conditionally  designated  as  the 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tion for  any  area  may  be  terminated  by  such 
organization  upon  ninety  days  notice  to  the 
Secretary  or  by  the  Secretary  upon  ninety 
days   notice   to   such   organization. 

"(d)  In  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  func- 
tions and  unnecessary  review  and  control 
activities,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  by 
waive  any  or  all  of  the  review  or  similar  activ- 
ities otherwise  required  under  or  pursuant 
to  any  provision  of  this  Act  (other  than  this 
part)  where  he  finds,  on  the  basis  of  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  the  effective  perform- 
ance of  review  and  control  activities  by 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organizations, 
that  the  review  and  similar  activities  other- 
wise so  required,  are  not  needed  for  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  review  and  control. 

"DUTIES      AND      FUNCTIONS      OF      PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS     REVIEW     ORGANIZATIONS 

"Sec.  1165.  (a)  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and 
function  of  each  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view Organization  for  any  area  to  assume,  at 
the  earliest  date  practicable,  responsibility 
for  the  review  of  the  professional  activities  In 
such  area  of  physicians  and  other  health  care 
practitioners  and  Institutional  and  nonln- 


stltutlonal  providers  of  health  care  services 
In  the  provision  of  health  care  services  and 
items  for  which  payment  may  be  made  (in 
whole  or  in  part)  under  this  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether — 

"(A)  such  services  and  items  are  or  were 
medically  necessary; 

"(B)  the  quality  of  such  services  meets  pro- 
fessionally recognized  standards  of  health 
care;  and 

"(C)  in  case  such  services  and  items  are 
proposed  to  be  provided  in  a  hospital  or  other 
health  care  facility  on  an  inpatient  basis, 
such  services  and  Items  could,  consistent  with 
the  provision  of  appropriate  medical  care  be 
effectively  provided  on  an  out-patient  basl3 
or  more  economically  in  an  in-patient  health 
care  facility  of  a  different  type. 

"(2)  Each  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organization  shall  have  the  authority  to  de- 
termine, in  advance,  in  the  case  of— 

"(A)  any  elective  admission  to  a  hospital, 
or  other  health  care  facility,  or 

"(B)  any  other  health  care  service  which 
will  consist  of  extended  or  costly  courses  of 
treatment 

whether  such  services,  if  provided  or  if 
provided  by  a  particular  health  care  prac- 
titioner or  by  a  particular  hospital  or 
other  health  care  facility,  organization,  or 
agency,  would  meet  the  criteria  specified  in 
clauses  (A)  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  Each  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organization  shall,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary,  determine  and  pub- 
lish, from  time  to  time,  the  types  and  kinds 
of  cases  (whether  by  type  of  "health  care  or 
diagnosis  Involved,  or  whether  in  terms  of 
other  relevant  criteria  relating  to  the  provi- 
sion of  health  care  services)  with  respect  to 
which  such  Organization  will,  in  order  most 
effectively  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part,  exercise  the  authority  conferred  upon 
it  under  paragraph  (2) . 

"(4)  Each  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organization  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
regular  review  of  profiles  of  care  and  services 
received  and  provided  with  reject  to  pa- 
tients, utilizing  to  the  greatest  extent  prac- 
ticable in  such  patient  profiles,  methods  of 
coding  which  will  provide  maximum  confi- 
dentiality as  to  patient  Identity  and  assure 
objective  evaluation  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part.  Profiles  shall  also  be  regu- 
larly reviewed  on  an  ongoing  basis  with  re- 
spect to  each  health  care  practitioner  and 
provider  to  determine  whether  the  care  and 
services  ordered  or  rendered  are  consistent 
with  the  criteria  specified  in  clauses  (A). 
(B),  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1). 

"(5)  Physicians  assigned  responsibility  for 
the  review  of  hospital  care  may  be  only  those 
having  active  hospital  staff  privileges  in  at 
least  one  of  the  participating  hospitals  in  the 
area  served  by  the  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view Organization  and  except  as  may  be 
otherwise  provided  under  section  ll55id)  (1) 
of  this  part,  such  physicians  ordinarily 
should  not  be  assigned  to  the  review  of  care 
and  services  provided  in  any  hospital  in 
which  such  physicians  have  active  staff  privi- 
leges. 

"(6)  No  physician  shall  be  permitted  to 
review — 

"(A)  health  care  services  provided  to  a 
patient  if  he  was  directly  or  Indirectly  in- 
volved in  providing  such  services  or 

"(B)  health  care  services  provided  in  or  by 
an  Institution,  organization,  or  agency.  If  he 
or  any  member  of  his  family  has.  directly  or 
Indirectly,  any  financial  Interest  in  such  In- 
stitution, organization,  or  agency.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  a  physician's  family 
includes  only  his  spouse  (other  than  a  spouse 
who  is  legally  separated  from  him  under  a 
decree  of  divorce  or  separate  maintenance), 
children  (Including  legally  adopted  chil- 
dren), grandchildren,  parents,  and  grand- 
parents. 

"(b)  To  the  extent  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  the  proper  performance  of  Its  du- 
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ties  and  functions,  the  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organization  serving  any  area  Is 
authorized  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to — 

"ID  make  arrangements  to  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  persons  who  are  practitioners  of  or 
specialists  in  the  various  areas  of  medicine 
(including  dentistry),  or  other  tJHpes  of 
health  care,  which  persons  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  be  Individuals  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  their  profession  with- 
in the  area  served  by  such  organization; 

"(2)  undertake  such  professional  inquiry 
either  before  or  after,  or  both  before  and 
after,  the  provision  of  services  with  respect 
to  which  such  organization  has  a  responsi- 
bility for  review  under  subsection  (a)(1): 

"(3)  examine  the  pertinent  records  of  any 
practitioner  or  provider  of  health  care  serv- 
ices providing  services  with  respect  to  which 
such  organization  has  a  responsibility  for 
review  under  subsection  (a)  (1):  and 

"|4)  Inspect  the  physical  facilities  In  which 
care  is  rendered  or  services  provided  (which 
are  located  In  such  area)  of  any  practitioner 
or  provider. 

"(c)  In  order  to  familiarize  physicians  with 
the  review  functions  and  activities  of  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organizations  and 
to  promote  acceptance  of  such  functions  and 
activities  by  physicians,  patients,  and  other 
persons,  each  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organization,  in  carrying  out  its  review  re- 
sponsibilities, shall  (to  the  maximum  extent 
consistent  with  the  effective  and  timely  per- 
formance of  its  duties  and  functions)  ^ — 

"(1)  encourage  all  physicians  practicing 
their  profession  in  the  area  served  by  such 
Organization  to  participate  as  reviewers  in 
the  review  activities  of  such  Organization: 

"(2)  provide  rotating  physician  member- 
ship of  review  committees  on  an  extensive 
and  continuing  basis; 

"(3)  assure  that  membership  on  review 
committees  have  the  broadest  representation 
feasible  in  terms  of  the  various  types  of  prac- 
tice in  which  physicians  engage  in  the  area 
served  by  such  organization;  and 

"(4)  utilize,  whenever  appropriate,  medical 
periodicals  and  similar  publications  to  pub- 
licize the  functions  and  activities  of  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organizations. 

■'(d)(1)  Each  Professonal  Standards  Re- 
view Organization  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services  of.  and  accept  the  findings  of.  the 
review  committees  of  a  hospital  located  in 
the  area  served  by  such  Organization,  but 
only  when  and  only  to  the  extent  and  only 
for  such  time  that  such  committees  in  such 
hospital  have  demonstrated  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  such  Organization  their  capacity  ef- 
fectively and  in  timely  fashion  to  review 
activities  in  such  hospital  (including  the 
medical  necessity  of  admissions,  types  and 
extent  of  services  ordered,  and  lengths  of 
stay)  so  as  to  aid  in  accomplishing  the  pur- 
poses and  responsibilities  described  In  sub- 
section  (a)(1). 

"(2)  Each  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organization  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services  of  medical  societies  and  similar  or- 
ganlzatons  to  assist  such  Organization  in  per- 
forming one  or  more  of  its  professional  re- 
view activities,  but  only  when  and  only  to 
the  extent  that  such  societies  or  other  or- 
ganizations have  demonstrated  to  the  satis- 
faction of  such  Organization  their  capacity 
effectively  and  in  timely  fashion  to  perform 
such  activities  so  as  to  aid  in  accomplishing 
the  purposes  described  in  subsection  (a)(1). 
"(3)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"norms  of  health  care  services  for  various 
h-lnesses  or  health  conditions 
"Sec.  1156.  (a)  Each  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organization  shall  apply  pro- 
fessionally developed  norms  of  care  and  treat- 
ment based  upon  typical  patterns  of  prac- 
tice   In     their    region     (Including    typical 


lengths-of-stay  for  Institutional  care  by  age 
and  diagnosis)  as  principal  points  of  evalu- 
ation and  review.  The  National  Professional 
Standards  Review  Council  and  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  such  technical  assistance  to 
the  organisMitlon  as  will  be  helpful  in  uti- 
lizing and  applying  such  norms  of  care  and 
treatment.  Where  the  actual  norms  of  care 
and  treatment  in  a  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organization  area  are  significantly 
different  from  professionally  developed  re- 
gional norms  of  care  and  treatment  ap- 
proved for  comparable  conditions,  the  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organization 
concerned  shall  be  so  Informed,  and  in  the 
event  that  appropriate  consultation  and 
discussion  indicate  reasonable  basis  for  us- 
age of  other  norms  In  the  area  concerned, 
the  Professional  Standards  Review  Organi- 
zation may  apply  such  norms  In  such  area 
as  are  approved  by  the  National  Professional 
Standards  Review  Council. 

"(b)  Such  norms  with  respect  to  treatment 
for  particular  Illnesses  or  health  conditions 
shall    include    (in   accordance   with   regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary)  — 

•■(1)  the  types  and  extent  of  the  health 
care  services  which,  taking  into  account  dif- 
fering, but  acceptable,  modes  of  treatment, 
are  considered  within  the  range  of  appro- 
priate treatment  of  such  illness  or  health 
condition,  consistent  with  professionally 
recognized  and  accepted  patterns  of  care; 

"(2)  the  type  of  health  care  facility  which 
is  considered,  consistent  with  such  stand- 
ards, to  be  the  type  in  which  health  care 
services  which  are  medically  appropriate  for 
such  illness  or  condition  can  most  econom- 
ically be  provided. 

"(c)(1)  The  National  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Council  shall  provide  for  the 
preparation  and  distribution,  to  each  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organization  and 
to  each  other  agency  or  person  performing 
review  functions  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
sion of  health  care  services  under  this  act, 
of  appropriate  materials  Indicating  the  re- 
gional norms  to  be  utilized  pursuant  to  this 
part.  Such  data  concerning  norms  shall  be 
reviewed  and  revised  from  time  to  time.  The 
approval  of  the  National  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Council  of  norms  of  care  and 
treatment  shall  be  based  on  its  analysis  of 
appropriate  and  adequate  data. 

"(2)  Each  review  organization,  agency,  or 
person  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  uti- 
lize the  norms  developed  under  this  section  as 
a  principal  point  of  evaluation  and  review  for 
determining,  with  respect  to  any  health  care 
services  which  have  been  or  are  proposed  to 
be  provided,  whether  such  care  and  services 
are  consistent  with  the  criteria  specified  in 
section  U55(a)  (1). 

"(d)(1)  Each  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view Organization  shall — 

"(A)  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  specify  the  appropriate  points  In 
time  after  the  admission  of  a  patient  for 
in-patient  care  in  a  health  care  institution, 
at  which  the  physician  attending  such  pa- 
tient shall  execute  a  certification  stating  that 
further  in-patient  care  in  such  Institution 
will  be  medically  necessary  effectively  to  meet 
the  health  care  needs  of  such  patient;  and 

"(B)  require  that  there  be  Included  In  any 
such  certification  with  respect  to  any  patient 
such  Information  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  such  Organization  properly  to  eval- 
uate the  medical  necessity  of  the  further 
Institutional  health  care  recommended  by 
the  physician  executing  such  certification. 

"(2)  The  points  in  time  at  which  any  such 
certification  will  be  required  (usually,  not 
later  than  the  50th  percentile  of  lengths-of- 
stay  for  patients  In  similar  age  groups  with 
similar  diagnoses)  shall  be  consistent  with 
and  based  on  professionally  developed  norms 
of  care  and  treatment  and  data  developed 
with  respect  to  length  of  stay  in  health  care 
Institutions  of  patients  having  various  Ill- 
nesses, Injuries,  or  health  conditions,  and  re- 
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quiring  various  types  of  health  care  services 
or  procedures. 

"SUBMISSION  OF  REPORTS  BT  PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS    REVIEW    ORGANIZATIONS 

"Sec.  II57.  If,  In  discharging  Its  duties  and 
functions  under  this  part,  any  Professional 
Standards   Review   Oragnlzatlon   determines 
that  any  health  care  practitioner  or  any  hos- 
pital, or  other  health  care  facility,  agency  or 
organization  has  violated  any  of  the  obliga- 
tions Imposed  by  section  1160,  such  organiza- 
tion shall  report  the  matter  to  the  Statewide 
Professional   Standards   Review   Council   for 
the  State  in  which  such  organization  is  lo- 
cated together  with  the  recommendations  of 
such   Organization   as   to   the   action   which 
should  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  matter 
Any  Statewide  Professional  Standards  Review 
Council  receiving  any  such  report  and  rec- 
ommendation   shall    review    the    same    and 
promptly  transmit  such  report  and  recom- 
mendatlon   to   the   Secretary   together   with 
any   additional   comments   or  recommenda- 
tions thereon  as  It  deems  appropriate. 

"REQUIREMENT    OF   REVIEW    APPROVAL    AS   CONDI- 
TION   OF    PAYMENT    OF    CLAIMS 

"Sec.  1158.  (a)  Except  as  provided  for  In 
section  1159.  no  Federal  funds  appropriated 
under  any  title  of  this  Act  for  the  provision 
of  health  care  services  or  Items  shall  be  used 
(directly  or  Indirectly)  for  the  payment,  un- 
der such  title  or  any  program  established 
pursuant  thereto,  of  any  claim  for  the  pro- 
vision of  such  services  or  items  If 

"(1)  the  provision  of  such  services  or 
items  are  subject  to  review  under  this  part 
by  any  Professional  Standards  Review  Orga- 
nization, or  other  agency;   and 

"(2)  such  organization  or  other  agency 
has.  in  the  proper  exercise  of  its  duties  and 
functions  under  or  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  disapproved  of  the  serv- 
ices or  Items  giving  rise  to  such  claim,  and 
has  notified  the  practitioner  or  provider  pro- 
viding such  services  or  items  and  the  indi- 
vidual to  receive  such  services  or  Items  of 
its  disapproval  of  the  provision  of  such  serv- 
ices or  items. 

"(b)  Whenever  any  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organization,  in  the  discharge  of 
its  duties  and  functions  as  specified  by  or 
pursuant  to  this  part,  disapproves  of  any 
health  care  services  or  Items  furnished  by 
any  practitioner  or  provider,  such  organiza- 
tion shall,  after  notifying  the  practitioner, 
provider,  or  other  organization  or  agency 
of  Its  disapproval  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a),  promptly  notify  the  agency  or 
organization  having  responsibility  for  acting 
upon  claims  for  payment  for  or  on  account 
of  such  services  or  Items. 


"HEARINGS    AND    REVIEW    BY    SECRETARY 

"Sec.  1159.  (a)  Any  beneficiary  or  recipient 
who  Is  entitled  to  benefits  under  this  Act 
who  Is  dissatisfied  with  a  determination  with 
repect  to  his  claim  made  by  a  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organization  In  carrying 
out  Its  responsibilities  for  the  review  of  pro- 
fessional activities  In  accordance  with  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  section  1155(a)  shall, 
after  being  notified  of  such  determination 
be  entitled  to  a  reconsideration  thereof  by 
the  Profeslonal  Standards  Review  Orga- 
nization and,  where  the  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organization  reaffirms  such  de- 
termination In  a  State  which  has  established 
a  Statewide  Professional  Standards  Review 
Council,  and  where  the  matter  In  contro- 
versy Is  $100  or  more,  such  determination 
shall  be  reviewed  by  professed  members  of 
such  Council  and,  if  the  Council  so  deter- 
mined, revised. 

"(b)  Where  the  determination  of  the 
statewide  Profeslonal  Standards  Review 
Council  Is  adverse  to  the  beneficiary  or  re- 
cipient (or,  in  the  absence  of  such  Coun- 
cil m  a  State  (and  where  the  matter  In  con- 
troversy Is  $100  or  more),  such  beneficiary 
or  recipient  shall  be  entitled  to  a  hearing 


thereon  by  the  Secretary  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  Is  provided  in  section  205  (b),  and, 
where  the  amount  in  controversy  Is  $1,000 
or  more,  to  Judicial  review  of  the  Secretary's 
final  decision  after  such  hearing  as  Is  pro- 
vided in  section  205(g).  The  Secretary  will 
render  a  decision  only  after  appropriate  pro- 
fessional consultation  on  the  matter, 

"OBLIGATIONS  OT  HEALTH  CARE  PRACTITIONERS 
AND  PROVIDERS  OF  HEALTH  CARE  SERVICES; 
SANCTIONS  AND  PENALTIES;  HEARINGS  AND 
REVIEW 

"Sec.  1160  (a)  (1)  It  shall  be  the  obliga- 
tion of  any  health  care  practitioner  and  any 
other  person  (Including  a  hospital  or  other 
health  care  facility,  organization,  or  agency) 
who  provides  health  care  services  for  which 
pajTnent  may  be  made  (In  whole  or  In  part) 
under  this  act,  to  assure  that  services  or 
Items  ordered  or  provided  by  such  practi- 
tioner or  person — 

"(A)  will  be  provided  only  whep,  and  to 
the  extent,  medically  necessary;  and 

"(B)  will  be  of  a  quality  which  meets  pro- 
fessionally recognized  standards  of  health 
care: 

and  It  shall  be  the  obligation  of  any  health 
care  practitioner.  In  ordering,  authorizing, 
directing,  or  arranging  for  the  provision  by 
any  other  person  (Including  a  hospital  or 
other  health  care  facility,  organization,  or 
agency)  of  health  care  services  for  any  pa- 
tient of  such  practitioner,  to  exercise  his 
professional  responsibility  with  a  view  to  as- 
suring (to  the  extent  of  his  Influence  or  con- 
trol over  such  patient,  such  jjerson,  or  the 
provision  of  such  services)  that  such  services 
or  items  will  be  provided — 

"(C)  only  when,  and  to  the  extent,  medic- 
ally necessary;  and 

"(D)  will  be  of  a  quality  which  meets  pro- 
fessionally recognized  standards  of  health 
care. 

"(2)  Each  health  care  practitioner,  and 
each  hospital  or  other  provider  of  health 
car<» ^services,  shall  have  an  obligation,  within 
re  as<iable  limits  of  professional  discretion, 
nof ,  o  take  any  action.  In  the  exercise  of  his 
profession  (In  the  case  of  any  health  care 
practitioner) ,  or  In  the  conduct  of  Its  busi- 
ness (In  the  case  of  any  hospital  or  other 
such  provider),  which  would  authorize  any 
individual  to  be  admitted  as  an  In-patlent  In 
or  to  continue  as  an  In-patlent  In  any  hospi- 
tal or  other  health  care  facility  unless — 

"(A)  In-patlent  care  Is  determined  by  such 
practitioner  and  by  such  hospital  or  other 
provider,  consistent  with  professionally  rec- 
ognized health  care  standards,  to  be  medi- 
cally necessary  for  the  proper  care  of  such 
individual;  and 

"(B)(1)  the  In-patlent  care  required  by 
such  Individual  cannot,  consistent  with  such 
standards,  be  provided  more  economically  in 
a  health  care  facility  of  a  different  type;  or 

"(11)  (In  the  case  of  a  patient  who  requires 
care  which  can,  consistent  with  such  stand- 
ards, be  provided  more  economically  in  a 
health  care  facility  of  a  different  type)  there 
is,  in  the  area  In  which  such  individual  is 
located,  no  such  facility  or  no  such  facility 
which  Is  available  to  provide  care  to  such 
individual  at  the  time  when  care  is  needed 
by  him. 

"(b)(1)  If  after  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  discussion  with  the  practi- 
tioner or  provider  concerned,  any  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organization  sub- 
mits a  report  and  recommendation  to  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  1157  (which 
report  and  recommendation  shall  be  sub- 
mitted through  the  Statewide  Professional 
Standards  Review  Council  which  shall 
promptly  transmit  such  report  and  recom- 
mendations together  with  any  additional 
comments  and  recommendations  thereon  as 
It  deems  appropriate)  and  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  practitioner  or  provider. 
In  providing  health  care  services  over  which 
such  organization  has  review  responsHalllty 


and  for  which  payment  (In  whole  or  in  part) 
may  be  made  under  this  act  has — 

"(A)  by  falling.  In  a  substantial  number 
of  cases,  substantially  to  comply  with  any 
obligation  imposed  on  him  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  or 

"(B)  by  grossly  and  flagrantly  violating 
any  such  obligation  In  one  or  more  in- 
stances, 

demonstrated  an  unwillingness  or  a  lack  of 
ability  substantially  to  comply  with  such 
obligations,  he  (in  addition  to  any  other 
sanction  provided  under  law)  may  exclude 
(permanently  or  for  such  period  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe)  such  practitioner 
or  provider  from  eligibility  to  provide  such 
services  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

"(2)  A  determination  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  subsection  shall  be  effec- 
tive at  such  time  and  upon  such  reasonable 
notice  to  the  public  and  to  the  person  fur- 
nishing the  services  Involved  as  may  be 
specified  In  regulations.  Such  determination 
shall  be  effective  with  respxect  to  services  fur- 
nished to  an  individual  on  or  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  such  determination  (except 
that  in  the  case  of  institutional  health  care 
services  such  determination  shall  be  effec- 
tive In  the  manner  provided  in  title  XVIII 
with  respect  to  terminations  of  provider 
agreements),  and  shall  remain  In  effect  un- 
til the  Secretary  finds  and  gives  reasonable 
notice  to  the  public  that  the  basis  for  such 
determination  has  been  removed  and  that 
there  Is  reasonable  assurance  that  It  will  not 
recur. 

"(3)  In  lieu  of  the  sanction  authorized  by 
paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  may  require 
chat  (as  a  condition  to  the  continued  eligi- 
bility of  such  practitioner  or  provider  to  pro- 
vide such  health  care  services  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis)  such  practioner  or  provider 
pay  to  the  United  States,  in  case  such  acts 
or  conduct  Involved  the  provision  by  such 
practitioner  or  provider  of  health  care  serv- 
ices which  were  medically  Improper  or  un- 
necessary, an  amount  not  In  excess  of  the 
actual  or  estimated  cost  of  the  medically 
Improper  or  unnecessary  services  so  pro- 
vided, or  (if  less)  $5,000.  Such  amount  may 
be  deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by  the 
United  States  (or  any  Instrumentality  there- 
of) to  the  person  from  whom  such  amount 
is  claimed. 

"(4)  Any  person  furnishing  services  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  who  Is  dissatisfied 
with  a  determination  made  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  entitled  to  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
thereon  by  the  Secretary  to  the  same  extent 
as  is  provided  in  section  205(b) ,  and  to  Judi- 
cial review  of  the  Secretary's  final  decision 
after  such  hearing  as  is  provided  In  section 
205(g). 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  Profes- 
slontil  Standards  Review  Organization  and 
each  Statewide  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view Council  to  use  such  authority  or  influ- 
ence it  may  possess  as  a  professional  organi- 
zation, and  to  enlist  the  support  of  any  other 
professional  or  governmental  organization 
having  Influence  or  authority  over  health 
care  practitioners  and  any  other  person  (in- 
cluding a  hospital  or  other  health  care  facil- 
ity organization  or  agency)  providing  health 
care  services  In  the  area  served  by  such  re- 
view organization,  in  assuring  that  each  prac- 
titioner or  provider  (referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a) )  providing  health  care  services  in 
such  area  shall  comply  with  all  obligations 
Imposed  on  him  under  subsection  (a) . 

"NOTICE  TO  PRACTITIONER  OR  PROVIDER 

"Sec.  1161.  Whenever  any  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organization  takes  any  ac- 
tion or  makes  any  determination — 

"(1)  which  denies  any  request,  by  a  health 
care  practitioner  or  other  provider  of  healtn 
care  services,  for  approval  of  a  health  care 
service  or  Item  proposed  to  be  ordered  or  pro- 
vided by  such  practitioner  or  provider;  or 


"(2)  that  any  such  practitioner  or  provider 
has  violated  any  obligation  imposed  on  such 
practitioner  or  provider  under  section  1160; 
such  organization  shall.  Immediately  after 
taking  such  action  or  making  such  determi- 
nation, give  notice  to  such  practitioner  or 
provider  of  such  determination  and  the  basis 
therefor,  and  shall  provide  him  with  appro- 
priate opportunity  for  discussion  and  review 
of  the  matter. 

"statewide  professional  standards  review 
councils;  advisory  croups  to  such  coun- 
cils 

"Sec.  1162.  (a)  In  any  State  in  which  there 
are  located  three  or  more  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organizations,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  Statewide  Professional 
Standards  Review  Council. 

"(b)  The  membership  of  any  such  Council 
for  any  State  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  shall  consist  of — 

"(A)  one  representative  from  and  desig- 
nated by  each  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organization  In  the  State; 

"(B)  four  physicians,  two  of  whom  may 
be  designated  by  the  State  medical  society 
and  two  of  whom  may  be  designated  by  the 
State  hospital  association  of  such  State  to 
serve  as  members  on  such  Council;  and 

"(C)  four  persons  knowledgeable  in  health 
care  from  such  State  whom  the  Secretary 
shall  have  selected  as  representatives  of  the 
public  in  such  State  (at  least  two  of  whom 
shall  have  been  recommended  for  member- 
ship on  the  Council  by  the  Governor  of  such 
State). 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  d.uty  and  function  of 
the  Statewide  Professional  Standards  Review 
CouncU  for  any  State,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  to  coordinate 
the  activities  of,  and  disseminate  liilorma- 
tlon  and  data  among,  the  various  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organizations 
within  such  State.  Including  assisting  the 
Secretary  in  development  of  uniform  data 
gathering  procedures  and  operating  proce- 
dures applicable  to  the  several  areas  in  a 
State  (Including,  where  appropriate,  com- 
mon data  processing  operations  sen'ing  sev- 
eral or  all  areas)  to  assure  efficient  operation 
and  objective  evaluation  of  comparative  per- 
formance of  the  several  areas  and,  (b)  to 
assist  the  Secretary  in  evaluating  the  per- 
formance of  each  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view Organization,  and  (c)  where  the  Secre- 
tary finds  it  necessary  to  replace  a  PSRO.  to 
assist  him  In  developing  and  arranging  for  a 
qualified  replacement  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organization. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  any  such  Council 
under  which  the  Secretary  shall  make  pay- 
ments to  such  Council  equal  to  the  amount 
of  expenses  reasonably  and  necessarily  in- 
curred, as  determined  by  the  Secretary-,  by 
such  Council  in  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
fuiMJtions  provided  in  this  section. 

"(e)  (1)  The  Statewide  Professional  Stand- 
ards Re\'lew  Council  for  any  State  shall  be 
advised  and  assisted  In  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions by  an  advisory  group  (of  not  less  than 
seven  nor  more  than  eleven  members)  which 
shall  be  made  up  of  representatives  of  health 
care  practitioners  (other  than  physicians) 
and  hospitals  and  other  health  care  facilities 
which  provide  within  the  State  health  care 
services  for  which  payment  (in  whole  or  in 
part)  may  be  made  under  any  program  estab- 
lished by  or  pursuant  to  tlils  Act. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulations 
provide  the  manner  In  which  members  of 
such  advisory  group  shall  be  selected  by  the 
Statewide  Professional  Standards  Review 
Council. 

"(3)  The  expenses  reasonably  and  neces- 
sarily Incurred,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, by  such  group  In  carrying  out  Its  duties 
and  functions  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
considered  to  be  exp)enses  necessarily  in- 
curred by  the  Statewide  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Council  served  by  such  group. 
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NATIONAL      PROFESSIONAL     STANDARDS     REVIEW 
COUNCIL 

"Sec.  1163.  (a)(1)  There  shall  be  estab- 
lished a  National  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view Council  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  £is  the  'Council')  which  shall  con- 
sist of  eleven  physicians,  not  otherwise  In  the 
employ  of  the  United  States,  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  in  the  competitive  service. 
"(2)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  three  years  and  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  serve  as  Chairman  thereof. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  consist 
of  physicians  of  recognized  standing  and  dis- 
tinction In  the  appraisal  of  medical  practice. 
A  majority  of  such  members  shall  be  phy- 
sicians who  have  been  recommended  to  the 
Secretary  to  serve  on  the  Council  by  national 
organizations  recognized  by  the  Secretary  as 
representing  practicing  physicians.  The 
membership  of  the  Council  shall  Include 
physicians  who  have  been  recommended  for 
membership  on  the  Council  by  consumer 
groups  and  other  health  care  Interests. 

"(C)  The  Council  Is  authorized  to  utilize, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  make  available  or  ar- 
range for,  such  technical  professional  and 
consultative  assistance  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  its  functions,  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall.  In  addition,  make  available  to 
the  Council  such  secretarial,  clerical,  and 
other  assistance  and  such  pertinent  data  pre- 
pared by,  for,  or  otherwise  available  to,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare as  the  Coiincll  may  require  to  carry  out 
its  functions. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  Council,  while  serv- 
ing on  business  of  the  Council,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  (but  not  in  excess  of  the 
dally  rate  paid  under  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code),  including  traveltlme:  and 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons In  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently. 

"(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council 
to — ■ 

"(1)  advise  and  assist  the  Secretary  In  the 
administration  of  this  part; 

"(2)  provide  for  the  development  and  dis- 
tribution, among  Statewide  Professional 
Standards  Review  Councils  and  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations,  of  Informa- 
tion and  data  which  will  assist  such  review 
councils  and  organizations  In  carrying  out 
their  duties  and  functions; 

"(3)  review  the  operations  of  Statewide 
Professional  Standards  Review  Councils  and 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organizations 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  effectiveness 
and  comparative  performance  of  such  review 
councils  and  organizations  In  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part;  and 

"(4)  make  or  arrange  for  the  making  of 
studies  and  investigations  with  a  view  to  de- 
veloping and  recommending  to  the  Secretary 
and  to  the  Congress  measures  designed  more 
efTectlvely  to  accomplish  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  this  part. 

"(f)  The  National  Professional  Standards 
Review  Council  shall  from  time  to  time,  but 
not  less  often  than  annually,  submit  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  its 
activities  and  shall  Include  In  such  report 
the  findings  of  Its  studies  and  Investigations 
together  with  any  recommendations  It  may 
have  with  resp)ect  to  the  more  effective  ac- 
complishment of  the  purposes  and  objectives 
of  this  part.  Such  report  shall  also  contain 
comparative  data  Indicating  the  results  of 
review  activities,  conducted  pursuant  to  this 


part,  In  each  State  and  In  each  of  the  vari- 
ous areas  thereof. 

"APPLICATION  or  THIS  PART  TO  CERTAIN  STATE 
PROGRAMS  RECEIVING  FEDERAL  FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  1164.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  require- 
ments Imposed  by  law  as  a  condition  of  ap- 
proval of  a  State  plan  approved  under  any 
title  of  this  act  under  which  health  care 
services  are  paid  for  in  whole  or  part,  with 
Federal  funds,  there  is  hereby  imposed  the 
requirement  that  provisions  of  this  part  shall 
apply  to  the  operation  of  such  plan  or 
program. 

"(b)  The  requirement  imposed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  such  State  plans  ap- 
proved under  this  act  shall  apply — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  any  such  plan  where 
legislative  action  by  the  State  legislature  Is 
not  necessary  to  meet  such  requirement,  on 
and  after  January  1,  1973;  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  any  such  plan  where 
legislative  action  by  the  State  legislature  Is 
necessary  to  meet  such  requirement,  which- 
ever of  the  following  Is  earlier — 

"(A)    on  and  after  July  1,   1973,  or 

"(B)  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the 
calendar  month  which  first  commences  more 
than  ninety  days  after  the  close  of  the  first 
regular  session  of  the  legislature  of  such 
State  which  begins  after  December  31,  1972. 

"CORRKLATION  OF  FUNCTIONS  BETWEEN  PRO- 
FESSIONAL STANDARDS  REVIEW  ORGANIZATIONS 
AND    ADMINISTRATIVE    INSTRUMENTALrTIES 

"Sec.  1165.  The  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tions provide  for  such  correlation  of  activi- 
ties, such  Interchange  of  data  and  Informa- 
tion, and  such  other  cooperation  consistent 
with  economical,  efficient .  coordinated  and 
comprehensive  implementation  of  this  part 
(including  but  not  limited  to  usage  of  ex- 
isting mechanical  and  other  data-gathering 
capacity) ,  between — 

"(A)(1)  agencies  and  organizations  which 
are  parties  to  agreements  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  section  1816,  (ii)  carriers  which  are 
parties  to  contracts  entered  into  pursuant  to 
section  1842,  and  (ill)  any  other  public  or 
private  agency  (other  than  a  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organization)  having  re- 
view or  control  functions,  or  proved  relevant 
data-gathering  procedures  and  experience, 
and 

"(B)  Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
ganizations, as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  the  effective  administration  of  title 
XVIII,  or  State  plans  approved  under  this 
act. 

"PROHIBrriON  AG.MNST  DISCLOSURE  OF 
INFORMATION 

"Sec.  1166.  (a)  Any  data  or  Information  ac- 
quired by  any  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view Organization.  In  the  exercise  of  its 
duties  and  functions,  shall  be  held  In  con- 
fidence and  shall  not  be  disclosed  to  any  per- 
son except  (A)  to  the  extent  that  may  be 
necessary  to  csury  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part  or  (B)  In  such  cases  and  under  such 
circumstances  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  reg- 
ulations provide  to  assure  adequate  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  and  Interests  of  patients, 
health  care  practitioners,  or  providers  of 
health  care. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  disclose  any  such  Information  other  than 
for  such  purposes,  and  any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000, 
and  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both,  together  with  the  costs  of 
prosecution. 

"LIMITATION  ON  LIABILITY  FOR  PERSONS  PRO- 
VIDING INFORMATION,  AND  FOR  MEMBERS  AND 
EMPLOYEES  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS  RE- 
VIEW ORGANIZATIONS,  AND  FOR  HEALTH  CARE 
PRACTITIONERS  AND  PROVIDERS 

"Sec  1167.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  person  providing  Infor- 
mation to  any  Professional  Standards  Re- 


view Organization  shall  be  held,  by  reason  of 
having  provided  such  information,  to  have 
violated  any  criminal  law,  or  to  be  civilly  li- 
able under  any  law,  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  State  (or  political  subdivision  thereof) 
unless — 

"(1)  such  information  Is  unrelated  to  the 
performance  of  the  duties  and  functions  of 
such  Organization,  or 

"(2)  such  Information  is  false  and  the  per- 
son providing  such  Information  knew,  or  had 
reason  to  believe,  that  such  information  was 
false. 

"(b)(1)  No  individual  who,  as  a  mem- 
ber or  employee  of  any  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organization  or  who  furnishes 
professional  counsel  or  services  to  such  or- 
ganization, shall  be  held  by  reason  of  the 
performance  by  him  of  any  duty,  function, 
or  activity  authorized  or  required  of  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organizations  under 
this  part,  to  have  violated  any  criminal  law, 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  (or 
political  subdivision  thereof)  provided  he 
has  exercised  due  care. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  action  taken 
by  any  Individual  If  su?h  Individual,  In  tak- 
ing such  action,  was  motivated  by  malice 
toward  any  person  affected  by  such  action. 

"(c)  No  health  care  practitioner  and  no 
provider  of  health  care  services  shall  be 
civilly  liable  to  any  person  under  any  law, 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  (or 
political  subdivision  thereof)  on  account  of 
any  action  taken  by  him  In  compliance  with 
or  reliance  ujKjn  professionally  accepted 
norms  of  care  and  treatment  applied  by  a 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organization 
(which  has  been  designated  in  accordance 
with  section  1152(b)(1)(A))  operating  in 
the  area  where  such  practitioner  or  pro- 
vider took  such  action  but  only  If — 

"(1)  he  takes  such  action  (In  the  case  of 
a  health  care  practitioner)  In  the  exercise 
of  his  profession  as  a  health  care  practitioner 
or  (In  the  case  of  a  provider  of  health  care 
services)  In  the  exercise  of  his  functVLsa-"  as 
a  provider  of  health  care  services  and       s> 

"(2)  he  exercised  due  oare  In  all  ytf-.es- 
sional  conduct  t£iken  or  directed  by  him  and 
reasonably  related  to,  and  resulting  from,  the 
actloi^  taken  In  compliance  with  or  reliance 
upon  such  professionally  accepted  norms  of 
care  and  treatment. 

"AUTHORIZATION  FOR  USE  OF  CERTAIN  FUNDS  TO 
ADMINISTER  THE  PROVISIONS   OF  THIS   PART 

"Sec.  1168.  Expenses  incurred  In  the  ad- 
ministration Of  this  part  shall  be  payable 
from — 

"  ( 1 )  funds  in  the  Federal  Hospital  Insur- 
ance Trust  P*und; 

"(2)  funds  In  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Medical  Trust  Funds:  and 

"(3)  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
health  care  provisions  of  the  several  titles  of 
this  Act; 

in  such  amounts  from  each  of  the  sources 
of  funds  (referred  to  In  clauses  (1),  (2). 
and  ( 3 ) )  as  the  Secretary  shall  deem  to  be 
fair  and  equitable  after  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  coe:ts  attributable  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  part  with  respect  to  each  of 
such  plans  and  programs. 

"technical  ASSISTANCE  TO  ORGANIZATIONS  DE- 
SIRING TO  BE  DESIGNATED  AS  PROFESSIO£U4. 
STANDARDS    REVIEW    ORGANIZATIONS  ^T 

"Sec.  1169.  The  Secretary  is  amthorlzed  to 
provide  all  necessary  technical  and  other  as- 
sistance (Including  the  preparation  of  pro- 
totype plans  of  organization  and  operation) 
to  organizations  described  in  section  1152(b) 
(1)  which— 

"  ( 1 )  express  a  desire  to  be  designated  as  a 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organization; 
and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  dertermlnes  have  a  po- 
tential for  meeUng  the  requirements  of  a 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tion; 
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to  assist  such  organizations  in  developing  a 
proper  plan  to  be  submitted  to  the  Secrertary 
and  otherwise  in  preparing  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  part  for  designation  as  a 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organization. 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF    DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS 

"SEC  1170.  (a)  In  order  to  determine  the 
feasibility  and  potential  economies  of  meth- 
ods whereby  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organizations,  In  addition  to  their  responsi- 
bilities under  this  part,  assume  responsibility 
and  risk  with  respect  to  the  review  and  pay- 
ment of  claims  for  health  care  services,  pay- 
ment for  which  may  be  made  (in  whole  or 
in  part)  under  any  program  established  by 
or  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  agreements  In  periods 
ending  not  later  than  December  31, 1977,  with 
such  number  of  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view Organizations,  in  the  same  or  In  differ- 
ent areas  of  the  Nation,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  permit  adequate  and  proper  comparison  of 
results,  with  respect  to  the  review  and  pay- 
ment of  claims  for  such  services,  as  between 
areas  In  which  risk  Is  assumed  by  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organizations  and 
areas  In  which  such  risk  is  not  assumed  by 
such  organizations.  The  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of 
such  demonstration  projects  from  time  to 
time  but  not  less  than  annually. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  undertake 
such  agreements  with  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organizations  which  Indicate  wUllng- 
ness  and  capacity  to  assume  responsibility 
for  review  and  full  payment  for  all  care  and 
services  for  which  beneficiaries  or  recipients 
resident  in  such  geographic  areas  are  eligible. 
Reimbursement  to  such  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organizations  for  such  commit- 
ments may  be  on  a  capitation,  prepayment, 
insured  or  related  basis  for  renewable  con- 
tract periods  not  in  excess  of  one  year.  Such 
amounts  may  not,  on  an  annualized  basis  for 
the  initial  agreement  period,  exceed  per 
capita  beneficiary  costs  in  the  geographic 
area  concerned  during  the  12-month  period 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  agreement. 
For  any  subsequent  periods  the  base  12- 
month  period  per  capita  beneficiary  costs 
shall  also  be  applicable  and  adjusted  by  ap- 
propriate factors  representing  unit  cost  In- 
creases in  covered  services. 

"(2)  Where  such  agreements  are  nego- 
tiated, provision  shall  be  made  for  assump- 
tion of  risk  by  the  underwriting  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations  through 
agreement  to  make  contingent  payment  for 
phx-slclans'  services  of  not  In  excess  of  80 
per  centum  of  the  amounts  otherwise  allow- 
able for  such  services  In  the  absence  of  such 
agreement. 

"(3)  From  any  amounts  remaining  at  the 
end  of  the  agreement  period,  provision  shall 
be  made  for  equal  division  of  such  amounts 
between  the  Secretary  (and  the  State  In  the 
case  of  a  federally  matched  program)  and 
the  Professional  Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tions. The  amounts  actually  paid  to  the 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tions from  the  divided  excess  may  not  exceed 
the  20  per  centum  of  otherwise  allowable 
amounts  withheld  plus  an  Incentive  pay- 
ment not  In  excess  of  25  per  centum  of  the 
total  amounts  allowable  and  payable  for 
physicians'  services  during  that  year.  Any  re- 
maining amounts  of  the  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organizations  calciilation  in  ex- 
cess shall  revert  to  the  Secretary  or  to  the 
State  In  the  case  of  a  federally  matched 
health  care  program. 

"(4)  Any  deficit  shall  be  assumed  by  the 
Secretary  or  State  agency  In  order  to  assure 
beneficiaries  and  recipients  of  payment  for 
necessary  care.  The  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organizations  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  the  20  per  centum  of  the  otherwise  al- 
lowable   amounts    for    physicians'    services 
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withheld  in  such  period.  In  any  subsequent 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  recover  from  any 
excess  amounts  remaining  such  additional 
amounts  a£  had  been  paid  by  him  or  by  a 
State  agency  to  eliminate  deficits  in  prior 
periods  before  calculation  of  any  payments 
of  withheld  and  Incentive  amounts  to  the 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tions. 

"exemption    of    CHRISITAN    SCIENCE 
BANATORIUMS 

"Sec.  H71.  The  provisions  of  this  part 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  a  Christian 
Science  sanatorium  operated,  or  listed  and 
certified,  by  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  Sci- 
entist, Boston,  Massachusetts." 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    824,    825,    AND    826 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. ) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  much 
of  our  discussion  of  H.R.  1  has  focused  on 
the  need  for  welfare  reform.  While  this 
is  the  most  innovative  title  of  the  bill  and 
deserves  our  thoughtful  consideration,  we 
often  forget  that  H.R.  1  contains  several 
other  important  provisions. 

Signiflcant  changes  of  great  impor- 
tance to  our  elderly  citizens  are  made,  for 
example,  in  our  medicare  programs.  I  am 
therefore  introducing  today  several 
amendments  to  the  medicare  portion  of 
H.R.  1  designed  to  strengthen  this  pro- 
gram for  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
rely  on  medicare  to  insure  adequate 
health  care. 

First.  Extend  medicare  coverage  to  the 
cost  of  out-of-hospital  prescription 
drugs; 

Second.  Protect  recipients  against  pro- 
posed increases  in  the  deductible  amounts 
they  are  required  to  pay; 

Third.  Eliminate  the  present  require- 
ment for  a  3 -day  hospital  stay  before 
home  health  services  are  covered; 

Fourth.  Remove  H.R,  I's  proposed  re- 
quirement of  a  daily  hospital  copayment 
of  $7.50  by  beneficiaries  after  30  days  of 
hospitalization ; 

Fifth.  Lower  the  limit  for  hearings  on 
disputed  claims  from  $100  to  $25; 

Sixth.  Establish  an  OflSce  of  Inspector 
General  for  Health  Administration  with- 
in the  Departaient  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfaper;  and 

Seventh.  Require  public  disclosiu-e  of 
data  relating  to  the  performance  and 
operation  of  participants  In  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  programs. 

These  amendments  will  improve  the 
coverage  provided  by  our  present  medi- 
care system  and,  at  the  same  time,  help 
cut  down  waste  in  the  operation  and 
administration  of  the  program.  PurUier 
information  about  each  amendment  fol- 
lows. 

1.    MEDICARE    COVERAGE    FOB    OUT-OF-HOSPrTAL, 
PRESCRIPTION   MEDICINES 

Millions  of  medicare  patients  every 
year  contact  illnesses  of  varying  severity 
that  require  treatment  with  prescription 
drugs.  The  costs  of  these  medicines  often 
make  up  a  majority  of  the  expenses  as- 
sociated with  an  illness  and  can  nm  into 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  dollars. 
And  yet  none  of  these  expenses  are  pres- 
ently covered  by  medicare. 

This  amendment  extends  medicare 
coverage  to  the  cost  of  out-of-hospital, 
prescription  drugs  with  a  $1  copayment 
on  each  prescription  by  the  consumer. 
This  proposal  was  supported  by  the  1969 


report  of  the  HEW  task  force  on  pre- 
scription drugs.  The  need  is  obvious  when 
you  remember  that  those  Uving  on  a 
fixed  income — the  aged — are  least  able 
to  pay  for  high  health  costs.  Their  health 
bills  are  six  times  higher  than  the  aver- 
age nonaged  individual. 

Under  the  proposal,  qualified  phar- 
macies would  enter  into  agreements  to 
provide  a  full  range  of  pharmaceutical 
services  for  medicare  recipients.  Patients 
would  be  fully  relieved  from  the  time  and 
confusion  of  claims  records  and  fUing 
responsibilities. 

To  help  control  costs,  this  amendment 
also  establishes  a  commiittee  to  formulate 
a  list  of  drugs,  organized  in  such  a  way 
as  to  assist  the  prescriber  in  making 
sound  and  rational  decisions  regarding 
which  dnigs  to  prescribe  for  his  patients. 
Only  listed  drugs  would  be  covered  by 
medicare  payments.  Two  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  seven  individuals  of  recog- 
nized professional  standing  and  distinc- 
tion in  the  fields  of  medicine,  pharmacol- 
ogy, and  pharmacy  would  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  Drugs  selected 
would  be  those  recognized  as  appropriate 
and  proper  for  use  in  treating  the  myriad 
of  health  problems  which  afflict  older 
people,  listed  according  to  their  diag- 
nostic, prophylactic,  therapeutic,  or  other 
uses  in  modem  pharmaceutical  therapy. 

Reimbursement  imder  the  bill  would  be 
limited  to  a  maximum  allowable  cost  for 
each  drug  listed  by  the  committee.  The 
committee  would  examine  the  amount  or 
amounts  at  which  listed  drugs,  in  given 
strengths,  quantities,  and  dosage  forms, 
are  generally  available  for  sale  to  the 
ultimate  dispensers  of  such  medications. 
The  actual  maximum  allowable  cost  to 
which  providers  are  entitled  Includes  a 
professional  fee  designed  to  cover  the 
costs  of  the  pharmaceutical  services  ren- 
dered In  connection  with  the  program. 

2.    LIMITING   PROPOSED    INCREASES    IN    MEDICARK 

DEDUCTIBLES 

As  the  medicare  program  has  grown  to 
accommodate  the  health  needs  of  the 
aged,  costs  have  Increased  far  beyond 
projected  estimates.  This  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  senior  citizen.  Nonetheless,  we  are 
now  cutting  back  on  costs  by  putting  the 
financial  burden  back  on  the  individual 
patient — the  one  least  able  to  bear  the 
burden.  My  amendment  would  halt  pro- 
posed increases  in  deductibles  imder 
medicare. 

Under  medicare,  a  beneficiary  Is  pres- 
ently required  to  pay  the  initial  $50  of 
covered  expenses  during  a  year  plus  at 
least  20  percent  of  the  balance.  H.R.  1 
would  Increase  that  deductible  to  $60. 
My  proposal  would  restore  the  $50  deduc- 
tible level. 

Another  rising  deductible  Is  that  for 
hospitals.  The  Social  Security  Act  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  deter- 
mine and  promulgate  between  July  1  and 
October  1  of  the  Inpatient  hospital  de- 
ductible applicable  to  any  spell  of  illness. 

In  October  of  1971,  the  Secretary 
raised  the  deductible  from  $60  to  $68,  an 
action  expected  to  adversely  affect  about 
4  million  people  for  whom  the  average 
stay  in  a  hospital  is  12.2  days,  and  costs 
about  $800.  My  amendment  freezes  the 
inpatient  hospital  deductible  at  $60  and 
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freezes  the  $15  copayment  for  the  61st 
through  90th  days  of  hospitalization  at 
the  $15  level.  The  freeze  on  deductibles 
and  copayments  which  I  am  proposing 
would  apply  to  treatment  in  an  extended 
care  facility  as  well. 

3.  ELIMINATION  OF  3-DAY  HOSPITAL  STAY  AS  A 
REQtnEEMENT  FOB  MEDICARE  COVERAGE  FOR 
HOME   HEALTH  SERVICES 

Under  existing  law  a  medicare  bene- 
ficiary is  not  entitled  to  home  health 
services  until  he  has  been  hospitalized 
for  a  minimum  of  3  days.  Thus,  a  physi- 
cian is  forced  to  hospitalize  his  patient 
to  insure  medicare  coverage  even  though 
the  optimum  health  care  services  might 
be  provided  in  the  home  through  a  home 
health  agency  at  a  significant  savings. 
The  HEW  medicare  advisory  commit- 
tee, the  Health  Insurance  Benefits  Ad- 
visory   Committee,     has    recommended 
that  the  hospitahzation  requirement  as 
an  eligibility  criterion  for  home  health 
services  be  eliminated.  My  amendment 
would  implement  that  recommendation. 
Our  present  medicare  law  requires  hos- 
pitals  and  extended   care   facihties  to 
carry  out  utilization  review  activities  in 
the  interest  of  eflfective  use  of  scarce 
resources  and  improvements  in  levels  of 
care.  My  proposals  would  extend  this  re- 
quirement to  home  health  agencies  as 
well. 

Home  health  services  also  need  to  be 
coordinated  more  effectively.  They  are 
now  administered  through  three  major 
organizational  components  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare—the Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Sei-v- 
ice  and  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration.  A  home  health 
agency  at  the  local  level  is  frequently 
confronted  with  three  conflicting  sets  of 
ground  rules.  To  improve  coordination, 
an  advisory  committee  on  home  health 
services  should  be  appointed  to  assist  the 
Assistant  Secretaiy  for  Health  and  Sci- 
entific Affairs  in  administering  home 
health  services  provided  under  medi- 
care, medicaid  and  the  maternal  and 
child  health  program. 

4.    ELIMINATION    OP    PROPOSED    NEW    HOSPITAL 
COPAYMENT 

This  amendment  would  eliminate  H.R. 
I's  new  requirement  of  a  daily  hospital 
copayment  of  $7.50  by  beneficiaries  for 
the  31st  through  60th  days  of  hospitali- 
zation. 

Some  argue  that  medicare  encourages 
prolonged  hospitalization  that  is  unnec- 
essary because  of  the  absence  of  suffi- 
cient financial  barriers  and  deterrents. 
Medicare  presently  covers  90  days  of 
hospitalization  with  the  beneficiary  be- 
ing responsible  for  the  first  $60  of  Ws 
bm  and  a  copayment  of  $15  for  each  day 
from  the  61st  through  the  90th.  Present 
law  also  provides  each  beneficiary  with  a 
nonrenewable  lifetime  reserve  of  60  days 
of  inpatient  coverage,  subject  to  a  $30 
daily  copayment. 

While  H.R.  1  adds  a  daily  copayment 
by  beneficiaries  of  $7.50  from  the  31st 
through  60th  days  of  hospitalization,  the 
number  of  lifetime  reserve  days  would 
also  be  increased  from  60  to  120  days. 
This  expanded  reserve  is  a  desirable  fea- 
ture. However,  the  estimated  costs  of 
increasing   the   lifetime   reserve   would 
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supposedly  be  offset  by  the  savings  in- 
curred from  the  $7.50  copayment  during 
the  31st  to  60th  day. 

This  allegation  ignores  the  facts.  Prom 
the  individual's  standpoint,  medicare  sta- 
tistics indicate  that  a  miniscule  propor- 
tion of  people  would  benefit  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  lifetime  reserve  compared 
to  the  numbers  who  would  be  hurt  by 
the  $7.50  copayment.  Over  6  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  stays  in  hospitals 
under  medicare  in  1970  involved  hos- 
pitalization between  31  and  60  days  in 
length.  Less  than  one-third  of  1  percent 
of  the  stays  would  have  benefited  by  the 
newly  proposed  lifetime  reserve  period. 

In  absolute  figures  there  were  4.212,400 
medicare  days  of  hospitalization  between 
days  31  and  60  in  1969  compared  with 
only  553,700  lifetime  reserve  stays.  While 
absolute  costs  to  the  Government  may  be 
limited  by  imposing  a  new  copayment 
and  increasing  the  lifetime  reserve,  the 
impact  is  negative  on  the  patient  who  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  forced  to  pay  the 
new  copayment.  My  proposal  therefore 
eliminates  the  new  copayment  while  re- 
taining the  liberalized  lifetime  reserve 
features  of  H.R.  1.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  table  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  HOSPITAL  INPATIENT  STAYS  COVERED 
BY  MEDICARE-PART  A:  DURING  SEPARATE  SPELLS  OF 
ILLNESS 


Year  1970 
(incomplete  >) 


Year  1969  ' 


Number       Percent      Number 
Number  of  days      of  stays  •       of  total    of  stays  - 


Percent 
of  total 


lto30 3.991 

3Ito45 213 

45  to  60 70 

31  to  60 283 

61  to  90. 40 

9110  150 12 

Total 4.326 


92.0 

4.9 

1.6 

6.5 

.9 

.3 


i,  133 

308 

102 

400 

57 

32 


91.0 
5.* 
1.8 
7.0 
1.0 
.5 


100.0 


5,656 


100.0 


'  Updated  ttirougti  Dec.  31, 1970. 
-  In  tfiousands. 

Source:  Medicare  study,  Baltimore,  June  23, 1971. 

5.    MEDICARE     HEARINGS 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  section 
262  of  H.R.  1  would  be  amended  to  lower 
the  minimum  claim  for  fair  hearings. 
H.R.  1  would  restrict  hearings  under  the 
supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram to  disagreements  involving  amounts 
over  $100.  The  purpose  of  the  promion 
is  clearly  to  eliminate  the  expense  and 
inconvenience  of  such  hearings  for 
amounts  of  money  considered  too  small. 
Approximately  45  percent  of  all  such 
hearings  to  date  have  concerned  amoimts 
imder  $100. 

Clearly  it  is  inconvenient  for  the  in- 
surance company — fiscal  intermediaries 
who  hold  the  hearings — to  be  bothered 
by  disagreements  over  small  amounts  of 
money.  But  medicare  is  a  program  to 
help  people,  not  insurance  companies. 
For  the  aged,  many  of  whom  are  poor, 
amoimts  of  $100,  S75,  $50  and  even  $25 
are  significant. 

My  amendment  provides  that  hearings 
be  held  on  all  claims  above  $25.  Spurious 
claims  can  be  dismissed  quickly  just  as 


they  are  in  the  couits  and  minor  claims 
would  be  eliminated  to  lower  the  burden 
But  meritorious  claims  should  be  paid. 

6.    ESTABLISHMENT   OP   AN   OFFICE  OP   INSPECTOR 
OENIRAL   FOR   HEALTH   ADMINISTRATION 

No  independent  reviewing  mechanism 
is  presently  charged  with  specific  respon- 
sibility for  ongoing  and  continuing  re- 
view of  medicare  and  medicaid  in  terms 
of  their  efficiency  and  effectiveness.  Our 
recent  hearings  on  the  operations  of 
these  programs  documented  the  need  for 
such  review  by  disclosing  inefficiencies, 
wasteful  expenditures,  and  noncompli- 
ance with  legal  requirements. 

While  the  Comptroller  General  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare's  Audit  Agency  have  done 
some  valuable  and  helpful  work  in  re- 
viewing medicare  and  medicaid  opera- 
tions, a  pronounced  need  exists  for  vigor- 
ous day-to-day  and  month-to-month 
monitoring  of  these  programs,  which  now 
cost  $15  billion  annually. 

This  amendment  would  establish  an 
Office  of  Inspector  General  for  Health 
Administration  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
Inspector  General  Vv'ould  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  would  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary, and  would  be  responsible  for  re- 
viewing and  auditing  the  social  security 
health  programs  on  a  continuing  and 
comprehensive  basis  to  determine  their 
efficiency,  economy,  and  consonance  with 
the  law  and  congressional  intent.  I  intro- 
duced this  amendment  in  the  last  Con- 
gress with  my  former  Finance  Committee 
colleague,  the  Honorable  John  Williams 
of  Delaware  and  it  gained  the  approval 
then  of  the  full  committee. 

The  Inspector  General  would  be  pro- 
vided with  authority  sufficient  to  assure 
that  medicare  and  medicaid  function  as 
Congress  intends.  The  responsibilities 
and  role  envisaged  for  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral for  Health  Administration  are  es- 
sentially patterned  after  the  successful 
approach  employed  in  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  and  the  investi- 
gative and  reporting  responsibilities  with 
respect  to  congressional  requests  required 
of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 

The  Inspector  General  is  to  report  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  will 
be  required  to  maintain  continuous  ob- 
servation and  review  of  the  programs  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  they  com- 
ply with  applicable  laws  and  regulations 
and  to  evaluate  the  extent  to  which  the 
programs  attain  their  legislative  objec- 
tives and  purposes.  The  Inspector  Gen- 
eral is  to  make  recommendations  for  cor- 
rection of  deficiencies  or  for  improving 
the  organization,  plans,  procedures,  or 
administration  of  the  health  care  pro- 
grams. He  is  also  to  provide  the  congres- 
sional Committees  on  Finance  and  Ways 
tind  Means  with  any  material  or  infor- 
mation requested. 

In  carrying  out  his  duties,  the  Inspec- 
tor General  will  have  access  to  all  Fed- 
eral records,  reports  and  information 
relating  to  health  care  programs.  He  will 
also  have  authority  to  suspend  any  regu- 
lation, practice,  or  procedure  employed 
in  the  administration  of  a  program  if  he 
determines  that  the  suspension  will  pro- 
mote efficiency  and  economy  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program,  or  that  the 
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regulation,  practice,  or  procedure  in- 
volved is  contrary  to  or  does  not  carry 
out  the  objectives  and  purposes  of  appli- 
cable provisions  of  law.  In  order  to  en- 
able him  to  carry  out  his  duties,  the  In- 
spector General  could  devise  uniform 
reporting  standards  which  would  allow 
him  to  make  adequate  comparisons  of 
provider  and  intermediary  performance. 
In  am  convinced  that  this  new  office 
will  make  a  major  and  badly  needed  con- 
tribution to  the  efficiency  of  our  massive 
Federal  health  programs. 

7.    PUBLIC    DISCLOSURE    OP    MEDICARE 
INFORMATION 

As  the  American  public  and  Congress 
analyze  the  need  for  reform  in  this  Na- 
tion's health  care  system,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  merits  and  failings  of  the  pres- 
ent system  be  fully  known.  Unfortimate- 
ly,  a  confidentiality  provision  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  section  1106,  has  placed 
an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  obtaining 
needed  information  concerning  the 
workings  of  our  medical  system.  The 
secrecy  requirements,  enacted  in  the  late 
1930's  to  prevent  unscrupulous  politi- 
cians and  tradesmen  from  obtaining  lists 
of  old-age  assistance  recipients  for  the 
puipose  of  political  propagandizing  and 
high-pressure  selling,  have  in  large  part 
outlived  their  usefulness  and  their  orig- 
inal intent. 

Section  1106  forbids  disclosure  of  "any 
file,  record,  or  other  paper  or  any  infor- 
mation" obtained  by  the  Social  Security 
Commissioner  except  as  expres.sly  al- 
lowed by  him.  Today,  in  conjunction  with 
the  so-called  Regulation  No.  1,  this 
sweeping  confidentiality  provision  has 
become  HEW's  equivalent  of  the  Penta- 
gon's "classified  for  national  security" 
provisions. 

Instead  of  protecting  the  individual 
medicare  patient  or  social  security  re- 
cipient from  a  possible  violation  of  pri- 
vacy, section  1106  and  its  regulations 
have  been  utilized  to  deny  access  to  in- 
formation concerning  the  performance  of 
fiscal  intermediaries— insurance  compa- 
nies— imder  medicare,  hospital  surveys, 
nursing  home  performance,  deficiencies 
in  other  types  of  medical  facilities  and 
the  administrative  relationships  between 
hospitals,  physicians  and  insurers. 

Mai  Schechter,  a  recognized  expert  in 
the  health  care  field  and  Washington 
editor  of  Hospital  Practice  magazine, 
summarized  the  problem  concisely  in  a 
September  26,  1971,  Washington  Post 
article: 

What  Congress  Intended  as  a  protection  of 
payroll  tax  beneficiaries  has  been  extended 
to  Medicare's  corporate  servants. 

Mr.  Schechter's  difficulties  in  obtain- 
ing information  about  medicare  per- 
formance and  HEW's  responses  to  him 
are  well  documented.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.' 
Chiles).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

^See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  even 
major  participants  in  the  operation  of 
medicare  have  been  denied  access  to 
information.  Pennsylvania  Insurance 
Commissioner  Herbert  S.  Denenberg  re- 


cently, complained  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  attempting  to  keep  im- 
portant reports  and  documents  on  the 
operations  of  medicare  secret  without 
any  justification  whatsoever,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  the  public's  need  for  informa- 
tion. Mr.  Denenberg  was  denied  such 
docimients  basfd  on  what  the  Bureau  of 
Health  Insurance  called  executive  priv- 
ilege and  fear  of  misinterpretation. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Denenberg,  Thomas 
Tierney,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Health 
Insurance,  which  oversees  medicare, 
stated  that  certain  of  the  items  requested 
"are  considered  privileged  materials  not 
so  much  for  their  content  as  for  the  ad- 
ministration's belief  that  misinterpreta- 
tions might  easily  result." 

Mr.  Denenberg's  experience  is  not 
unique.  The  health  law  project  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  an  organi- 
zation which  is  constantly  studying  the 
operation,  effectiveness  and  impact  of 
medical  programs  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  recommending  improve- 
ments, has  been  needlessly  hampered  in 
its  efforts  to  obtain  public  information. 
Time  after  time  the  health  law  project 
has  been  denied  access  to  reports,  audits 
and  memoranda  concerning  the  effec- 
tiveness of  medicare  and  the  practices 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
Access  has  been  denied  to  Social  Se- 
curity Manuals  which  govern  many  as- 
pects of  the  operation  of  medicare  by 
intermediaries  with  respect  to  claims 
of  medicare  enrollees.  One  "Freedom  of 
Information"  officer  in  HEW  quoted  a 
price  of  $800  for  copying  various  medi- 
care manuals  which  should  be  public  In- 
formation. Information  has  also  been 
impossible  to  obtain  on  doctors'  custom- 
ary charges  for  private  office  visits  in 
various  localities. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  corre- 
spondence between  the  Health  Law  proj- 
ect and  various  Federal  officials  respon- 
sible for  medicare  and  medicaid  opera- 
tions be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  It  will  show 
how  broadly  the  Federal  Government 
has  interpreted  laws  and  regulations 
which  were  intended  solely  to  protect 
Individual  privacy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
fSee  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  appar- 
ently medicare  officials  think  the  public 
should  not  see  the  contents  of  the  re- 
ports. It  seems  more  likely  to  me  that  if 
the  public  saw  these  reports,  many  of 
which  show  substandard  performance, 
they  would  imderstand  all  too  well  the 
implications  of  shoddy  performance, 
substandard  medical  care,  and  improper 
cost  arrangements. 

The  taxpayer  spends  over  $6.3  billion 
a  year  for  the  Federal  hospital  insurance 
program  yet  the  facts  of  its  operation 
and  the  causes  of  ever-increasing  hospi- 
tal costs  are  buried  in  secrecy.  The  result 
has  been  that  some  insurance  companies 
continue  to  participate  in  medicare  de- 
spite poor  performance  records  as  fiscal 
agents.  Surveys  of  hospitals  which  have 
lost  their  accreditation  go  unnoticed.  Un- 
safe nursing  homes  and  other  medical  fa- 
cilities with  substandard  p>erformance 
records  remain  in  operation  free  from 


public  scrutiny.  And  hospital  and  medi- 
cal costs  go  up  beyond  reason  because 
the  public  and  State  officials  cannot  ob- 
tain adequate  information  on  which  to 
base  cost  and  quality  controls. 

While  regulation  No.  1  has  been 
amended  to  require  disclosure  of  institu- 
tional payments,  sufficient  data  has  not 
been  available  to  enable  Congress  and 
the  public  to  evaluate  and  compare  costs 
related  to  patient  load,  thereby  hinder- 
ing medicare's  ability  to  control  costs 
and  provide  the  pilot  data  needed  in  the 
development  of  any  national  health  in- 
surance program. 

My  amendment,  a  modification  of  the 
provision  approved  last  year  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  will  replace 
section  1106  with  a  single  statement 
limiting  confidentiaUty  to  taxpayer-ben- 
eficiary-patient records.  All  other  in- 
formation would  be  made  available  in 
easy-to-understand  form  at  every  social 
seciuity  office  and  at  every  institution 
participating  in  Federal  health  insurance 
programs. 

The  provider  of  services  under  medi- 
care has  for  too  long  been  insulated 
from  the  cleansing  effect  of  public  scru- 
tiny. It  is  time  to  protect  the  patient- 
beneficiary  and  find  out  what  needs  to 
be  known  if  medicare  and  future  health 
Insurance  programs  are  to  succeed.  As 
Thomas  Jefferson  once  said  of  the  pubhc: 

Give  them  the  facts  and  they  will  know 
what  to  do. 

My  amendment  will  do  just  that. 
Exhibit  1 
Medicare's  Secret  Data 
(By  Mai  Schechter) 
In  1939,  the  fledgling  Social  Secvirlty  Sys- 
tem warned  Congress  of  a  problem  vitiating 
Its  objective   of  humane  aid   to   the  poor. 
Political  candidates  In  some  states  acquired, 
legally,    the    names    of    Old-Age    Assistance 
recipients  and  deluged  them  with  campaign 
propaganda,  promises  and  warnings.  Trades- 
men also  used  the  lists.  A  few  states  actually 
required  publication  of  the  names  to  deter 
the  poor  from  seeking  relief. 

Social  Security  Board  Chairman  Arthur 
Altmeyer  asked  Congress  for  authority  to  re- 
quire confidentiality  of  records.  Not  only  to 
protect  assistance  recipients  but  also  Indlvid- 
tials  In  the  payroll  tax  program  of  old  age 
and  survivors  Insurance,  Congress  agreed. 
Section  1106  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
this  day  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  sweeping 
secrecy  provisions  In  any  federal  program.  It 
forbids  disclosing  "any  file,  record,  or  other 
paper  or  any  Information"  obtained  by  the 
system  or  provided  for  official  use,  except  as 
the  Social  Security  commissioner  expressly 
allows. 

A  quarter  century  after  Altmeyer's  plea. 
Medicare  began. 

There  lies  the  rub.  For  Section  1106,  im- 
plemented by  Regulation  No.  1,  covers  rela- 
tionships hardly  imagined  In  1939. 

Medicare  deals  with  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  clinical  laboratories,  physicians, 
health  departments,  and  Insurance  com- 
panies. What  Congress  Intended  as  protec- 
tion of  payroll  taxpayers  and  beneficiaries 
has  been  extended  to  Medicare's  corporate 
servants.  The  "authority  to  refuse  to  dis- 
close"—as  Regulation  No.  1  puts  It — has 
mushroomed,  and  this  restricts  the  public's 
right  to  know  about  the  quality  of  care  it 
receives  and  the  quality  of  Medicare's 
administration. 

Much  information  on  specific  faculties  is 
not  open  to  the  public,  such  as  reports  on 
Medicare-financed    Inspections    of    nursing 
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homes  and  hospitals.  These  surveys  con- 
tain Information  bearing  on  patient  health 
and  safety  which  could  be  Important  to 
families  trying  to  place  a  relative.  Or  to 
newsmen,  students  of  health  care  and  pub- 
lic administration,  or  anyone  who  wants  to 
know  how  good  or  bad  a  commvmlty  Is  served 
by  the  health  establishment. 

But  nobody  can  get  these  reports  from 
Social  Security. 

In  New  York  State,  on  the  other  hand, 
Information  on  Institutional  deficiencies 
gathered  by  the  state  Is,  by  law,  public 
Information. 

Social  Security  Commissioner  Robert  Ball 
says  he  realizes  that  deficiency  disclosure 
could  help  the  public  and  patients,  by  he 
emphasizes  "undesirable  effects."  He  insists 
Medicare  doesn't  certify  a  facility  endanger- 
ing the  patient's  health  or  safety.  Therefore, 
public  disclosure  or  lesser  deficiencies  In  cer- 
tified Institutions  "might  create  unwar- 
ranted concern"  or  an  "adverse  public  reac- 
tion (that)  could  severely  hamper  an  in- 
stitution's efforts  to  maintain  patient  loads 
while  effectuating  needed  improvements." 

SHORTCOMINGS    SHIELDEO 

That  serious  deficiencies  exist  under  Medi- 
care la  hardly  hallucination.  Federal  audi- 
tors repeatedly  have  found  Medicare  homes 
lacking  complete  fire  protection  programs, 
required  nursing  attention,  required  physi- 
cian attention,  necessary  emergency  electri- 
cal service,  and  complete  nurses'  call  systems. 

Which  ones  Don't  ask  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

Medicare  certification  is  hardly  an  Infalli- 
ble guide  to  quality.  Of  some  4.500  medicare 
nursing  homes  mentioned  in  a  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  report,  nearly  3,300  had  sig- 
nificant deficiencies,  some  tolerated  for  years 
in  the  category  of  "substantial  compliance" 
with  standards.  The  public  never  Is  told 
which  homes  are  in  "full"  and  which  In 
"substantial"  compliance.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee says  administrative  legerdemain 
permits  disregard  of   many  standards. 

The  nation  has  the  word  not  only  of  audi- 
tors but  also  of  President  Nixon  that  some- 
thing Is  seriously  wrong  with  federally  sub- 
sidized care  In  nursing  homes.  Much  of  the 
President's  recently  announced  effort  to 
tighten  up  federal  supervision  of  nursing 
homes  appears  directed  at  officially  tolerated 
abuses — perhaps  in  good  measure  tolerated 
behind  a  screen  of  nondisclosure. 

Although  Social  Security  has  some  good 
words  for  disclosure.  It  has  backed  off  from 
an  innovative  proposal  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Last  year,  the  committee  proposed 
that  Medicare  publish  information  on  defici- 
encies If  an  Institution  fails  to  correct  them 
within  90  days.  The  propossd  Is  still  pending. 
Social  Security  has  come  up  with  many  res- 
ervations to  the  plan  without  acknowledg- 
ing the  public's  right  to  Information.  Ball 
has  argued  that  "widespread  and  Indiscrimi- 
nate dissemination  of  information  about  de- 
ficiencies" may  have  some  undesirable  effects. 

The  public's  right  to  know  may  be  forever 
in  conflict  with  such  official  paternalism, 
whether  altruistic  or  self-serving.  Often  con- 
sidered one  of  the  better  bureaucracies.  So- 
cial Sectirlty  has  a  record  on  Medicare  non- 
disclosure that  goes  beyond  nursing  homes. 
It  was  reluctant  to  name  Insurance  compa- 
nies that  it  found  to  be  poor  Medicare  fiscal 
agents.  Including  District  of  Columbia  Blue 
Shield.  It  declined  to  disclose  results  of  a 
Medicare  survey  of  Boston  City  Hospital  after 
dlsaccredltatlon  by  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  Hospitals;  nondisclosure 
prevented  an  attempt  to  compare  certifica- 
tion systems.  Social  Security  Is  silent  on  re- 
vealing the  names  of  Medicare  nursing 
homes  that  have  highly  Inflammable  carpet- 
ing. It  has  stopped  a  state  agency  from  de- 
scribing the  administrative  process  that  per- 
mitted a  leading  clinical  laboratory  to  be 


certified  for  four  years  without  meeting  key 
standards. 

Even  reimbiwsement  Information  has  been 
played  close  to  the  vest.  When  first  asked  for 
specific  payments  to  hospitals,  the  agency 
said  nothing  doing:  Regulation  No.  1.  Fortu- 
nately, Ball  relented  because  "there  is  not 
the  same  validity  In  withholding  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  payment  of  public  funds 
to  institutional  providers  of  Medicare  serv- 
ices as  there  is  In  the  case  of  information  on 
Social  Security  payments  to  individuals." 

Ball  made  the  data  available  and  amended 
Regulation  No.  1 — but  only  to  disclose  In- 
stitutional payments,  not  deficiency  data. 
Alas,  the  hospital  payment  data  turned  out 
to  be  Inadequate  for  comparing  institutions 
on  costs  related  to  patient  load.  This  raised 
questions  about  Medicare's  capacity  to  ana- 
lyze costs  and  Influence  development  of  cost 
controls  amid  medical-hospital  Infiatlon.  A 
promise  that  good  comparative  data  would 
be  published  regularly  remains  unkept. 

Given  specific  hospital  payment  data,  the 
extent  to  which  Medicare  financed  certain 
racially  discriminating  Southern  hospitals 
was  assessed  by  Hospital  Practice.  The  report 
led  to  tightening  up  of  a  Medicare  loophole. 
There  was  no  difficulty  obtaining  specific  civil 
rights  data  from  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  that  office  said  the  records  were 
public  information. 

SOOTHING    THE    INDUSTRY 

The  application  of  Regulation  No.  1  to 
Medicare  may  be  a  historical  result  of  the 
health  industry's  opposition  to  enactment  of 
the  program — and  specially  to  Its  chief 
spokesman,  Wilbtir  Cohen,  then  HEW  under 
secretary.  After  enactment,  Cohen,  prodded 
by  the  White  House,  emphasized  consultation 
and  conciliation.  Consumer  representatives, 
including  organized  labor,  followed  Cohen. 
Much  of  the  regulatory  work  was  confidential 
from  the  very  start.  In  this  atmosphere,  Reg- 
ulation No.  1  was  handy. 

The  bureaucrats  who  moved  over  from  the 
cash-payments  and  disability-payments  pro- 
grams had  matured  at  the  knee  of  Regulation 
No.  i.  A  history  of  early  Social  Security  days 
point  to  the  founding  policy  of  shunning  po- 
litical controversy  at  almost  all  costs.  This 
meant  a  tight  lip  on  information  that  might 
stir  things  up  even  more  for  a  young  social 
program  in  the  hostile  1930s.  The  system 
had  to  be  above  reproach  and  suffer  its  pains 
quietly. 

These  themes  may  have  figured  In  the  ap- 
plication of  Regulation  No.  1  to  Medicare. 
The  commissioner  could  have  excluded  the 
new  relationships  from  nondisclosure.  Psy- 
chologically, 1966  may  have  been  1936  all  over 
again  In  the  bureaucracy.  Whatever  the  rea- 
son, frankness  with  the  public  has  not  been 
a  Medicare  hallmark  where  controversy  por- 
tended— neither  under  the  Democrats  nor 
under  the  Republicans,  who,  the  bureaucrats 
are  aware,  have  special  ties  to  protect  In  the 
health  establishment,  especially  Insurance 
companies. 

Some  officials  argue  that  It  Is  enough  that 
congressional  committees  get  Information. 
Still,  information  on  deficiencies  does  little 
practical  good  to  the  man  in  the  street  when 
deposited  on  the  Hill  under  a  "confidential" 
stamp.  Nor,  one  might  argue,  should  congres- 
sional oversight  delimit  the  public's  right  to 
Information.  Medicare  records  probably  are 
a  mine  of  Information  for  communities  on 
the  qtiality  of  medical -hospital  care.  Disclo- 
sure might  generate  healthy  corrective  pres- 
sures in  localities. 

The  dangers  of  secrecy,  some  officials  argue, 
are  outweighed  by  the  dangers  of  disclosing 
undigested  technical  information.  Raw  data 
might  do  the  public  little  practical  good. 
The  proper  rejoinder  may  be  that  govern- 
ment must  provide  the  context  to  give  data 
meaning  with  other  sources  free  to  comment 
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on  the  facts.  The  HEW  Audit  Agency  has 
such  a  pattern  so  readers  can  Judge  for  them- 
selves. 

THE    CHANGKS    NXXDKD 

A  few  steps  could  give  the  public  access  to 
Medicare  information.  First,  Section  U06 
should  be  replaced  by  a  simple  statement 
limiting  confidentiality  to  taxpayer-bene- 
flciary-patlent  records.  All  other  information 
should  be  subject  to  the  1967  Freedom  of  In- 
formation law. 

This  statute  assumes  that  all  information 
In  federal  hands  belongs  to  the  people  and 
is  dlsclosable,  with  certain  exceptions — such 
as  Internal  policy  memoranda,  trade  secrets 
and  patient  records.  Unfortunately,  the  1967 
law  exempts  any  antedating  statutory  au- 
thority for  secrecy,  such  as  Section  1106.  Also 
lamentably,  the  law  has  been  laced  with  bu- 
reaucratic interpretations  that  have  created 
or  widened  loopholes. 

The  information  law  should  be  amended  to 
narrow  the  loopholes,  especially  to  make  clear 
that  factual  material  must  be  disclosed  on 
request  In  timely  fashion.  Where  doubt  exists 
about  "confidentiality,"  the  matter  should  be 
examined  by  a  board  Including  non-bureau- 
crats. For  example,  the  President  might  name 
such  a  board  from  newsmen,  public  repre- 
sentatives and  bureaucrats.  Among  other 
things,  they  might  have  power  to  release  the 
substance  of  documents  after  "sanitizing"  to 
preserve  necessary  patlent-beneficlary  con- 
fidentiality. The  board  should  work  rapidly. 
Its  decisions  should  be  subjected  to  imme- 
diate court  review. 

Further,  in  the  current  debate  over  na- 
tional health  Insurance  all  proposals  should 
carry  an  explicit  requirement  for  freedom  of 
Information,  avoiding  secrecy  from  the  start. 
The  debate  over  forms  of  health  insurance, 
quality  of  care,  economics  and  efficiency  of 
services,  and  governmental-versus-prlvate 
roles  might  be  better  informed  today  If  the 
people  had  the  facts. 

Finally,  the  Senate  Finance  provision  on 
releasing  deficiency  Information  should  be 
enacted  without  delay.  Anyone  seeking  to 
learn  about  the  quality  of  a  facility  should  be 
able  to  look  It  up  at  a  district  Social  Secu- 
rity office.  The  same  Information  on  institu- 
tions In  Medicaid  and  other  government  pro- 
grams should  be  public,  as  should  results  of 
hospital  accreditation  Inspections  which 
form  the  basis  for  joining  government  pro- 
grams. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said,  "Give  the  facts 
and  they  will  know  what  to  do." 

Medicare  should  do  no  less. 

Hospital  Practice, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  23, 1971. 
Sen.  Abraham  Ribicopt, 
Old  Senate  Office  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ribicoff:  Knowing  of  your 
keen  Interest  In  matters  of  the  public's  right 
to  know  the  conduct  of  public  business,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  forwarding  the  enclosed 
file  of  efforts  to  obtain  access  to  information 
in  the  hands  of  Medicare  officials. 

The  authority  Medicare  uses  to  block  ac- 
cess to  information  gained  for  a  public  pro- 
gram is  attributed  to  Section  1106  of  the 
Social  Seciirtty  Act. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  you  that  the  re- 
cent nursing-home  conference  sponsored  by 
Duke  University  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons,  preliminary  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  approved 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  amending  of 
Section  1106  to  permit  disclosure  of  Infor- 
mation on  deficiencies  found  In  institutions 
participating  in  Medicare. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  illumi- 
nating the  problems  the  press  faces  because 
of  Section  1106,  I  would  be  glad  to  reply  to 
questions. 

Sincerely, 

Mal  Schechter, 
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Hospital  Practice, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  18, 1971. 
Hon.  Rtjsseix  B.  Long, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance,  US.  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Long  :  This  is  an  appeal  to 
you  to  assure  access  to  the  facts  under  cur- 
rent and  proposed  government  health-caro 
programs. 

Our  immediate  concern  Is  to  ask  for 
amendment  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
eliminate  the  extension  of  authority  to  sup- 
press information.  We  refer  to  Section  1106, 
which,  as  Implemented  by  Regulation  No.  1 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration,  blacks 
out  specific  Information  about  the  providers, 
suppliers,  fiscal  agents,  and  certification 
agencies  In  the  Medicare  program.  (For  a  use 
of  this  confidentiality  authority,  see  the  at- 
tached article.) 

We  urge  that  1106  be  replaced  or  amended 
so  as  to  provide  for  swift,  complete  access  of 
the  news  media  to  the  facts  in  current  Social 
Security  Act  programs  Involving  health  serv- 
ices. (We  are  entirely  In  accord,  however, 
with  the  original  1106  objective  of  guaran- 
teeing confidentiality  of  individual  benefici- 
ary and  taxpayer  records.) 

Our  longer-range  concern  is  that  an  ex- 
plicit directive  assuring  the  public's  right  to 
the  facts  be  made  part  of  any  national  health 
Insurance  legislation.  We  urge  that.  In  any 
hearings  on  national  health  proposals,  your 
committee  consider  ascertaining  the  views  of 
sponsors  as  to  a  thoroughgoing  freedom-of- 
Infonnatlon  provision  and  Incorporate  the 
responses  and  committee  decisions  in  the 
record. 

Subscribing  to  this  request,  besides  the 
undersigned,  are  members  of  the  news  media 
listed  on  an  attachment  (with  titles  pro- 
vided for  Identification  purposes  only) . 

We  thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Mal  Schechter. 


(Attachment  'Letter  of  18  October  1971) 

The  following  members  of  the  news  media 
associate  their  names  with  the  enclosed 
freedom-of -Information  letter: 

Don  Klrkman,  Scrlpps-Howard  Newspaper 
Alliance,  Washington;  President,  National 
Association  of  Science  Writers. 

Cathy  Cooper,  Drug  Topics-Drug  Trade 
News,  Washington. 

Vincent  Burke,  Los  Angeles  Times  (Wash- 
ington) reporter. 

Craig  Palmer,  United  Press  International 
correspondent,  Washington. 

Gil  Tholen,  Associated  Press  reporter. 

Nathaniel  Pollster,  Managing  Editor,  Drug 
Research  Reports,  Washington. 

Richard  Bradee,  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
Washington. 

Judith  Randall,  Medical  Editor,  Washing- 
ton Star. 

[News    release    from   U.S.    Department    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare] 

Tuesday,  December  9, 1969. 

HEW  Secretary  Robert  H.  Finch  today 
said  information  on  Medicare  payments  to 
hospitals,  extended  care  facilities,  and  home 
health  agencies  may  now  be  made  public. 

The  new  regulations  announced  by  the 
Secretary  amend  the  rules  on  the  confiden- 
tiality of  social  security  records  to  permit 
release  of  Information  on  payments  made 
to  Institutional  providers  of  health  care 
services  to  Medicare  beneficiaries. 

By  tradition.  Secretary  Finch  said,  social 
security  records  of  Individuals'  earnings  and 
of  payments  to  Individual  social  security 
beneficiaries  have  been  kept  confidential. 
With  the  advent  of  Medicare,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  for  the  first  time  In  Its 
history  began  to  make  payments  to  various 
Institutions,  organizations,  and  agencies. 

There  Is  not  the  same  validity  in  withhold- 
ing information  concerning  the  payment  of 
public  funds  to  institutional  providers  of 
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Medicare  services  as  there  Is  In  the  case  of 
information  on  social  security  payments  to 
Individuals,  Secretary  Finch  noted. 

The  regulations  have  therefore  been 
amended  to  permit  the  disclosure  of  infor- 
mation on  payments  to  such  institutions  and 
agencies  and  also  such  information  as  the 
number  of  days'  service  provided,  the  num- 
ber of  beneficiaries  who  were  patients,  and 
the  Interim  rates  of  payment.  However,  In- 
formation Identifying  any  particular  bene- 
ficiaries may  not  be  disclosed. 

The  Secretary  said  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration  Is  planning  for  regular  re- 
lease of  data  on  payments  to  Institutional 
providers  of  services  In  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  Social  Security 
Administration  publications. 

Macalester  College, 
Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  June  2, 1971. 
Mr.  Mal  Schechter, 
Washington  Editor, 
Hospital  Practice, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Schechter:  This  Is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  April  5,  1971  concerning  dis- 
closure of  Information  on  providers  of  health 
care  by  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  Mr.  Alvln  M. 
David,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Program 
Evaluation  and  Planning,  about  the  matters 
you  raise  in  your  letter.  Mr.  David  sent  me 
the  enclosed  memorandum,  which  I  hope 
will  be  helpful  to  you. 

Very  sincerely  and  cordially  yours, 
Arthur  S.  Flemming, 

President. 


Department  of  Health, 
EIducation,  and  Welfare, 

May  5, 1971. 
To:  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  President,  Mac- 
alester College,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
From:   Alvln  M.  David,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, Office  of  Program  Evaluation  and 
Planning 
Subject:  Social  Security  Administration  Dis- 
closure of  Iiiformatlon  on  Providers  of 
Health  Care 

1.  While  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security  discussed  the  many  Issues  relating 
to  the  social  security  program,  as  you  know, 
the  Council  did  not  formally  consider  as  an 
agenda  item  the  subject  of  public  disclosure 
of  information  on  providers  of  health  care 
who  are  participating  In  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram. This  was  not  because  of  a  lack  of  con- 
cern about  this  matter,  but  rather  because  of 
limited  time  available  to  the  Council  to  study 
and  report  on  the  vrtde  range  of  Issues  af- 
fecting the  total  social  security  program. 

2.  Mr.  Schechter  has  been  concerned  about 
obtaining  information  on  the  fire  safety 
status  of  nursing  homes  and  on  SSA  moni- 
toring of  the  quality  of  independent  labora- 
tory work.  On  checking,  I  find  no  unanswered 
correspondence  from  Mr.  Schechter  on  either 
of  those  two  subjects.  On  fire  safety.  Deputy 
Commissioner  Hess  met  with  Mr.  Schechter 
on  January  21  and  spent  several  hours  with 
him  reviewing  the  status  of  the  regulations 
on  carpeting,  sprinklers,  and  other  related 
Issues. 

3.  On  the  monitoring  of  the  quality  of 
laboratory  work,  Mr.  Schechter  has  been 
given  current  information  on  the  status  of 
the  policy  decision  respecting  a  particular 
laboratory  In  which  he  Is  interested.  The 
SSA  Freedom  of  Information  Officer  has  noti- 
fied him  as  to  the  specific  Information  that 
can  be  provided  to  him  after  the  policy  de- 
cision has  been  made. 

Alvin  M.  David. 

JuNi  7,  1971. 
Dr.  Arthur  S.  Flemming, 
President,  Macalester  College, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dear  Dr.  Flemming:  Your  2  June  letter,  In 
regard    to    Information    disclosed    by    the 


Social    Security    Administration,    contained 
a  most  interesting  memo  by  Mr.  David. 

If  Mr.  David's  memo  is  the  entirety  of 
SSA's  response  In  regard  to  reassessing  Its 
information  policy  and  appraisal  of  my  com- 
plaints, there  seems  even  more  work  to  be 
done  than  I  thought.  Contrary  to  Mr.  David's 
statement  that  there  Is  no  outstanding  corre- 
spondence with  me,  there  is.  I  will  not  burden 
you  with  details  In  this  letter  but  do  Invite 
you  to  examine  my  records  at  any  time  when 
you  are  in  Washington. 

In  connection  with  your  key  role  In  the 
forthcoming  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  may  I  suggest  that  there  be  a:i  exami- 
nation of  why  government  has  been  unre- 
sponsive to  many  needs  of  the  elderly.  I  at- 
tended the  1961  conference;  I  gatlier  the 
forthcoming  meeting  will  reiterate  many 
1961   findings  and  suggestions. 

I  believe  It  would  be  productive  to  examine 
the  information  policies  of  various  bureauc- 
racies concerned  with  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  elderly  to  determlr.e  whether 
the  facts,  or  only  some  of  the  facts,  on  the 
conduct  of  their  programs  are  accessible  to 
the  public.  As  an  example,  I  submit  to  you 
that  SSA's  withholding  of  Medicare  i:ispec- 
tlon  findings  does  operate  to  obscure  real 
needs  for  improving  specific  institutions, 
i.e.,  nursing  homes  and  hoepital.'i  as  well  as 
labs.  SSA's  tendency,  as  I  find  it,  to  lean  over 
backwards  to  accommodate  the  providers  of 
care  in  many  Instances  should  be  subject  to 
examination  and  public  reaction. 

My  thanks  for  your  concern  and  kindness. 
Sincerely, 

Mal  Schechter. 

White     House     Conference     on 
Aging,  1971, 

Washington,  D.C,  September  9, 1971. 
Mr.  Mal  Schechter, 

Hospital  Practice  for  the  Staff  and  Com- 
munity Physician,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Schechter:  I  asked  the  Social 
Security  Administration  to  provide  me  with 
a  memorandum  relative  to  their  views  on  the 
disclosure  of  information  relative  to  the 
providers  of  services  under  the  Medicare 
Program.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  memo- 
randum they  have  furnished  me  with  this 
letter.  I  would  be  very  much  interested  in 
your  reactions  to  the  memorandum. 

Very  sincerely  and  cordially  yours, 
Arthur  S.  Flemming, 

Chairman. 

Memorandum  on  Public  Disclosure  of 
Information 

Mr.  Schechter  has  expressed  concern  about 
the  fact  that,  under  present  policy  and  reg- 
ulations, the  Social  Security  Administration 
does  not  divulge  to  the  public  information 
about  deficiencies  of  specific  providers  of 
services  participating  In  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram. 

We  recognize  the  value  of  making  Medicare 
operations  and  policy  information  available 
to  the  general  public.  We  are  required,  under 
the  Public  Information  Section  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act,  to  make  certain  ad- 
ministrative materials  available  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  we  comply  willingly  with  this  re- 
quirement. At  the  same  time,  we  are  required 
under  section  1106  of  the -Social  Security 
Act  to  maintain  the  confidentiality  of  in- 
formation about  people  obtained  In  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  the  social 
security  programs,  except  as  specifically  per- 
mitted by  regulations. 

We  realize  that  disclosure  of  Medicare  In- 
formation could,  in  certain  circumstances 
further  the  objectives  of  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram, and  our  regulations  governing  disclo- 
sure of  Information  reflect  this  awareness. 
For  example,  our  regulations  were  amended 
to  permit  disclosure  to  an  official  of  a  med- 
ical or  other  professional  society  or  a  State 
licensing  board  of  Information  indicating 
unethical  practices  or  a  pattern  of  unprofes- 
sional conduct  by  a  physician  or  other  prac- 
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tltloner;  dUtlosure  to  persons  concerned  with 
the  hiterests  of  a  Medicare  beneficiary  of 
Information  about  services  furnished  the 
beneficiary  under  the  program;  and  disclo- 
sure to  the  press  and  public  of  broad  sta- 
tistical Information  about  reimbursement  to 
and  utilization  of  services  furnished  by  pro- 
viders of  services.  We  have  the  general  ob- 
jective of  permitting  disclosure  of  additional 
Medicare  Information,  subject  to  appropriate 
safeguards  on  individual  privacy,  where  we 
determine  that  such  disclosure  is  consistent 
with  the  goals  of  the  social  security  programs 
and  is  in  the  public  Interest. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Schechter  that  physi- 
cians, patients,  and  the  general  public  have 
a  legitimate  need  for  information  dbout 
serious  deficiencies  of  our  providers  of  serv- 
ices, and  we  agree  In  principle  with  the  pro- 
vision that  passed  the  Senate  in  1970  (Sec- 
tion 274  of  H.R,  17550)  that  would  have 
accomplished  this  objective.  We  found,  how- 
ever, that  this  provision  presented  a  num- 
ber of  difficulties  for  us.  The  provision  would 
have  required  publication  of  information 
concerning  the  deficiencies  of  a  provider  of 
services  if  the  deficiencies  were  not  corrected 
within  90  days  after  the  provider  was  notified 
of  their  existence.  One  problem  we  have  with 
this  proposal  la  that  we  think  It  is  Impor- 
tant that  such  a  proposal  should  apply  only 
with  respect  to  serious  deficiencies  affecting 
such  areas  as  stafBng,  fire  and  other  safety 
requirements  and  sanitation,  and  the  draft 
language  and  Committee  Report  were  not 
entirely  clear  on  this  point. 

A  second  problem  we  have  Is  that  although 
we  agree  that  an  Institution  should  be  given 
written  notice  of  Its  serious  deficiencies  and 
that  It  should  be  given  a  period  of  time  with- 
in which  to  correct  these  deficiencies  before 
Information  about  them  Is  disclosed,  we 
think  the  90-day  maximum  period  specified 
In  section  274  would  be  an  tmreallstlcall}- 
short  pierlod  of  time  In  some  cases  fe.g..  where 
the  institution  would  be  required  to  make 
extensive  structural  changes).  Finally,  we 
think  It  would  be  necessary  to  specify  in  the 
proposal  that  the  Information  we  published 
would  be  updated  on  a  periodic  basis,  so  that 
we  would  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  for 
making  up-to-mlnute  data  available  to  the 
public.  The  provider  might  make  many 
changes  during  a  90-day  nerlod  and  It  would 
not  be  fpaslble  to  verify  at  each  time  a  change 
Is  made  whether  or  not  the  deficiency  has 
been  removed  and  to  therefore  delete  It  from 
the  list  for  publication  before  the  deadline 
expires.  Nor  would  It  be  feasible  to  amend 
the  list  Immediately  as  conditions  Improve 
after  publication.  Inspections  need  to  be 
scheduled  on  a  systematic  basis.  Tlins.  keen- 
ing up  with  and  verifying  changes  made  by 
the  provider,  without  rea.<!onable  time  laes. 
would  nnt  be  feasible.  We  are  now  develoo- 
Ing.  for  possible  consideration  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  during  the  forthcoming 
hearings  on  H.R.  1.  a  modification  of  the  leg- 
islative provision  that  passed  the  Senate  last 
year  that  would  overcome  the  difficulties. 

Hosprr.*L    Practice. 
Washinaton.  DC.  Septemher  23.  1971. 
.Ap.THtm  Plemming 

Chairman.  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 
Wa^hinrririn.  DC. 

Dear  Dr.  Plemmtng:  Thanks  ever  so  much 
for  vour  letter  of  9  September  relative  to 
Issues  I  raise  concerning  Medicare  and  free- 
dom of  Information. 

It  Is  heartening  to  see  your  attention  to 
a  matter  vital  to  the  public's  right  to  know 
the  conduct  of  public  business  and  the 
press'  function  to  serve  the  public 

A  memorandum  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  was  attached  to  vour  letter. 
That  memo.  I'm  sorry  to  sav.  falls  to  ex- 
press recognition  that  the  public  has  a  pre- 
eminent right  to  the  information  It  has  paid 
for — preeminent  over  the  convenience  of  a 
bureaucracy. 


Without  frank  recognition  of  that  right, 
SSA  is  in  the  posture  of  lese  majeste.  A 
discussion,  in  such  a  context,  of  the  means 
whereby  information  gathered  by  civil  serv- 
ants is  communicated  to  citisjens  would  be, 
I  feel,  on  a  fundamentally  unsound  basis. 
The  right  exists.  Why  is  it  so  hard  to  get 
SSA  to  say  so?  Section  1106  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  has  a  long  history  applicable 
to  certain  beneficiary  and  employer-employee 
records;  extension  of  confidentiality  to  the 
providers  and  suppliers  of  Medicare  Is  be- 
yond the  intent  of  that  section,  approved 
by  Congress  more  than  a  quarter  century 
before  Medicare  began. 

If  Congress,  by  Inattention,  permitted  that 
Section  to  be  extended,  then.  It  has  been 
In  the  power  of  SSA  Itself  to  retract  the  con- 
fidentiality cover  from  the  corporate  serv- 
ants of  Medicare.  Commissioner  Ball  could 
do  this  completely,  cleanly  by  prescribing 
exemption  in  a  regulation.  But,  despite 
pleadings,  he  has  not  done  so.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  an  outstanding  civil  servant 
clings  so  tenaciously  to  a  cause  which  he 
himself  once  supplied  a  rationale  for  aban- 
doning. To  wit: 

"There  is  not  the  same  validity  In  with- 
holding information  concerning  the  payment 
of  public  funds  to  Institutional  providers 
of  Medicare  services  as  there  Is  in  the  case 
cf  information  on  Social  Security  payments 
to  individuals." 

The  memo  you  transmitted  shows  pro- 
liferating reservations  to  the  proposed  Fi- 
nance Committee  amendment.  Against  the 
public's  right  to  have  Information  on  the 
character  of  nursing  homes  In  their  locali- 
ties, these  are  trivializing  reservations.  They 
evince  a  renewed  appetite.  I  am  distressed 
to  conclude,  for  abridging  or  trivializing  the 
public's  right  to  know. 

Abuses  in  the  nursing  home  field  have  b€«n 
recognized  by  President  Nixon  in  his  recent 
message  launching  an  attack  on  poor  care. 
While  I  and  others  may  wish  to  hope  that 
Medicare  nursing  homes  are  beyond  re- 
proach, they  are  not.  SSA  and  the  Finance 
Committee  can  document  serious  faults  that 
have  persisted  for  years  despite  the  standards 
and  inspection  forces  in  the  Medicare  sys- 
tem. I  believe  "confldentlallty"  has  permit- 
ted abuses  to  acquire  official  tolerance. 

I  fall  to  see  why  SSA  should  not  Xerox 
the  annual  for  more  frequent)  certification 
survey  report  on  any  nursing  home  In  Medi- 
care and  deposit  It  at  a  local  Social  Security 
office  for  review  by  anyone  who  wants  to 
see  It  If  SSA  wishes  to  assist  the  public  by 
providing  a  condensation  of  what  It  views 
as  serious  deficiencies,  that  would  be  com- 
mendable. Explanatory  material  would  be 
welcome.  If  the  nursing  home  wishes  to  file 
a  rebuttal,  that,  too,  should  be  available  to 
the  public  and  to  newsmen  and  to  students 
of  community  health  planning,  etc. 

Or.  I  should  add.  to  students  of  public 
administration. 

The  records  also  should  be  made  public  on 
home-health  agencies.  Independent  clinical 
laboratories,  and  hospitals  (whether  or  not 
In  Medicare  by  virtue  of  accreditation  by  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospi- 
tals). Indeed,  the  JCAH  inspection  reports 
should  be  open  to  the  public  since  Medicare 
status  is  conditioned  on  them. 

My  protest  at  the  stinginess  of  SSA's  In- 
formation policies  extends  to  other  docu- 
ments that  may  enlighten  the  public  and  In- 
form Its  debates  on  the  health-care  crisis. 
Specifically,  Medicare  has  Program  Valida- 
tion Review  Reports  on  individual  facilities. 
Prom  what  I  have  heard  (since  these  docu- 
ments are  for  "official  use  only"),  there  Is  a 
mine  of  concrete  information  on  institu- 
tional performances  in  terms  of  quality  of 
care  and  payments. 

I  urge  you,  Commissioner  Ball,  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  press  to  have  these 
documents  released,  with  safeguards  to  pro- 
tect   patlent-beneflclary   confidentiality,    as 


well  as  other  Individual  rights.  These  reports 
have  facts.  I  do  not  believe  they  contain  any 
administrative  policy  discussion;  If  they  do, 
such  portions  may  be  reserved.  But  the  facts 
should  be  given  out.  If  the  corporate  servant 
of  Medicare  (e.g.,  the  nursing  home  or  hoe- 
pltal  ownership)  wishes  to  enter  a  rebuttal 
to  the  program  validation  review,  that  should 
be  appended. 

What  I  describe  is  a  modification  of  the 
procedure  employed  by  the  HEW  Audit 
Agency.  Two  weeks  after  completing  a  report, 
that  report  automatically  Is  public.  It  la 
available  on  demand.  The  report  contains  a 
statement  of  the  x>ertlnent  law  and  regtUa- 
tlons,  a  statement  of  findings  and  conclu- 
sions, and  a  rebuttal  statement  by  the  Inves- 
tigated party. 

You  dont  have  to  fight  Section  1106, 
Regulation  No.  1,  and  Its  Interpreters  to  get 
the  reports. 

The  Audit  Agency  policy  should  serve  as 
a  model  for  SSA.  Would  you  study  and  assess 
It  and,  If  convinced,  seek  to  Interest  SSA  in 
Immediately  adopting  it? 

It  Is  from  Audit  Agency  and  General  Ac- 
counting Office  reports  that  we  have  docu- 
mentation of  failures  in  the  Medicare  sys- 
tem of  patient  protections.  We  know  from 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  staff  report 
of  1970  that  many  Medicare  nursing  homes 
received  certifications  although  falling  to 
meet  even  minimum  nursing-care  stand- 
ards. 

Which  ones  are  they?  Neither  you  nor  I 
can  get  the  names  from  SSA :  confidentiality. 
Nor  for  that  matter  can  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  pry  the  names  loose.  Several 
times  I  have  been  told  that  an  exclusion  for 
"Internal  memoranda"  was  the  basis  for  for- 
bidding release  of  specific  Information.  There 
Is,  of  course,  no  obligation  that  an  agency 
must  use  this  exclusion.  Why  SSA  chooses 
to  use  It  would  be  Interesting  to  explore.  Re- 
cent court  cases  have  established  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  the  facts  In  federal  documents 
that  have  been  kept  under  wraps  because 
they  contain  administrative  chit-chat  on 
policy.  The  chit-chat  can  be  reserved,  I  am 
told.  But  the  facts  must  be  made  available. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  SSA  never  finds  Itself 
In  court  on  the  Issue  of  withholding  facts. 

At  times,  however,  when  I  have  pressed 
a  request  for  facts,  I  have  been  told  that 
Section  1106  barred  the  way  because  the 
documents  I  wanted  referred  to  specific 
patients  or  listed  them.  The  Freedom-of-In- 
formatlon  exclusion  and  Section  1106  make 
an  admirable  nutcracker.  When  I  asked  for 
the  documents  without  patient  names.  I  get 
nowhere.  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  one 
of  the  nation's  most  respected  bureaucracies 
just  won't  budge  when  the  giving  of  in- 
formation might  provoke  controversy. 

There  seems  to  be  a  historical  root  for 
such  an  attitude.  I  refer  to  the  McKlnley  and 
Frase  book.  "Launching  Social  Security."  on 
the  early  months  of  the  young  program.  A 
reflection  of  this  attitude  is  in  a  20  May  let- 
ter to  me  over  Commissioner  Ball's  signature. 

"We  have  the  general  objective  of  permit- 
ting disclosure  of  additional  Medicare  In- 
formation, subject  to  appropriate  safeguards 
on  individual  privacy,  where  we  determine 
that  such  disclosure  is  consistent  with  the 
goals  of  the  social  security  program  and  Is 
In  the  public  interest." 

Is  it  not  in  the  public  Interest  to  name 
nursing  homes  that  are  fire  traps,  that  lack 
round  the  clock  nursing,  that  lack  call  but- 
tons for  patients? 

Why  is  it  In  the  public  Inrterest  not  to 
name  them? 

In  whose  Interest  Is  It  not  to  name  them? 

I  hope  SSA  is  not  afraid  to  let  the  public 
form  its  own  Judgments  as  to  nursing  homes 
and  as  to  quality  of  public  administration. 

If  you  win  go  a  step  further  with  me  In 
what  already  must  be  far  too  lengthy  a  letter, 
let  us  examine  SSA's  self-serving  view  of  its 
system.  The  20  May  letter  declares  that  "cer- 
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tlflcation  is  denied  if  institutions  have  defi- 
ciencies which  constitute  hazards  or  poten- 
tial hazards  to  the  healtU  and  safety  of 
patients."  Therefore,  it  continues,  "public 
disclosure  of  the  existence  if  other  deficien- 
cies in  institutions  which  are  certified  might 
create  unwarranted  concern  that  particular 
facilities  may  be  unable  to  provide  adequate 
patient  care.  Such  adverse  public  reaction 
could  severely  hamper  an  Institution's  efforts 
to  maintain  patient-loads  while  effectuating 
needed  Improvements."  (My  emphases.) 

However,  certified  homes  do  have  serious 
deficiencies.  The  system  does  not  rule  out 
poor  homes.  I  have  an  estimate,  represented 
to  me  as  SSA's  own  estimate,  that  nearly  400 
of  the  4300  or  so  Medicare  homes  have  se- 
rious fire-safety  deficiencies — "serious"  In 
SSA's  own  lexicon.  I  have  the  admission  from 
SS-'\  that  at  least  700  Medicare  homes  (and 
perhaps  as  many  as  2200,  or  half  of  all)  had 
been  found  with  carpeting  that  does  not  meet 
the  standard  for  flammabllity  In  the  Life 
Safety  Code  (which  SSA  by  law  is  required 
to  apply  but  has  yet  to  issue  the  regula- 
tions— 21  months  late).  I  asked  six  months 
ago  for  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  rec- 
ords at  least  from  two  HEW  regions.  From 
the  agency  that  embraces  confidentiality,  I 
have  gotten  silence — no  reply  to  date.  (It 
took  several  letters  to  wring  out  the  700  fig- 
ure; nothing  is  granted  easily  in  certain 
matters.) 

For  four  years.  Medicare  tolerated  a  sub- 
standard clinical  laboratory's  work  In  cytol- 
ogy, specifically,  the  examination  of  Pap 
smears,  for  cervical  cancer  detection.  Because 
of  Regulation  No.  1  and  Section  1106,  applied 
In  spirit  If  not  In  letter  to  a  state  agency,  I 
am  barred  from  determining  from  the  docu- 
ments how  the  administrative  process  per- 
mitted this  laboratory  to  enter  the  system. 

I  have  been  prevented  from  looking  at  the 
Medicare  survey  of  Boston  City  Hospital  after 
It  was  dlsaccredlted  by  the  Joint  (Commis- 
sion. I  wished  to  compare  the  Medicare  and 
JCAH  certification  systems.  I  was  told  by 
SSA  that  the  Finance  Committee  amendment 
would  loosen  things  up.  In  the  meanwhile. 
Regulation  No.  1. 

I  am  thankful  that  some  SSA  people  cham- 
pion the  public's  right  to  know.  Commis- 
sioner Ball  did  grant  release  of  specific  re- 
imbursement Information  and  he  amended 
Regtilation  No.  1  to  a  degree  for  this  pur- 
pose. That  was  fine. 

I  wonder  about  the  need  for  the  mechanics 
of  excepting  things  from  the  blanket  non- 
disclosure^ authority  of  1106.  What  It  leads 
to  Is  shown  In  the  May  20  letter.  After  as- 
suring me  of  fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  act,  the  commis- 
sioner says  that  SSA,  at  the  same  time.  Is 
required  by  1106  to  maintain  "the  confi- 
dentiality of  files,  records,  and  Information 
obtained  In  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  social  security  programs,  except 
as  speclflcally  permitted  by  regulations." 

Of  course.  It  Is  the  commissioner  who  Im- 
poses the  regulations  that  permit  SSA  to 
release  information. 

I  am  led  to  believe  that  1106  needs  to  be 
replaced.  The  philosophy  should  be  that  all 
Information  In  SSA  hands  is  public  and  must 
be  made  available.  In  no  case  should  ma- 
terial received  in  confidence  concerning  pa- 
tients or  beneficiaries  (or  people  In  their 
roles  as  payroll  tax  contributors)  be  released 
by  name  of  individual. 

Such  an  approach  would  put  the  burden 
on  proving  need  for  secrecy,  not  on  freedom 
of  information.  I  believe  that  reports,  such 
as  Program  Validation  Review  Reports, 
which  may  contain  patient  names  could  be 
"samtlzed."  The  names  covdd  be  deleted.  I 
don't  see  how  deletion  would  preclude  a 
newsman's  Investigation  of  a  local  facility. 
For  mixed  material  (with  confidential  and 
other  information)  or  material  where  the 
bureaucracy  says  disclosure  would  harm  the 
policymaking   discussion,   the   President   or 


the  Secretary  might  appoint  a  board  of  news- 
men, public  members,  and  bureaucrats  to 
review  quickly  and  decide  how  much,  If  any- 
thing, may  be  retained.  The  right  of  the  in- 
formation seeker  to  go  to  court  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  should  be 
continued. 

I  am  not  a  vast  bureaucracy,  so  I  have  not 
the  resources  to  make  highly  detailed  recom- 
mendations. I  am  appealing  to  you  for  rec- 
ognition of  basics — the  right  of  the  pec^e 
to  have  the  facts — and  for  help  In  moving 
the  people  who  control  the  facts. 

My  thanks  for  your  Interest  and  your 
patience. 

Sincerely, 

Mai.  Schechter. 


Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  May  20,  1971. 
Mr.  Mal  Schechter. 

Washington  Editor,  Hospital  Practice,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Schechter:  Secretary  Richardson 
has  forwarded  to  me  your  letter  in  which 
you  suggest  that  a  "freedom  of  information" 
provision  be  included  in  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal  for  national  health  insur- 
ance and  has  asked  me  to  respond  to  your 
statements  about  the  Medicare  program.  I 
regret  the  delay  In  replying. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration  subscribes  fully  to  the  spirit 
of  the  "freedom  of  Information"  provisions 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  and 
that  the  Administration's  regulations  with 
respect  to  public  disclosure  of  Information 
are  In  accordance  with  this  law.  At  the  same 
time,  as  you  realize,  we  are  required  under 
section  1106  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
maintain  the  confidentiality  of  files,  records, 
and  information  obtained  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  social  secu- 
rity programs,  except  as  specifically  per- 
mitted by  regulations. 

We  realize  that  disclosure  of  Medicare  in- 
formation could,  in  certain  circumstances, 
further  the  objectives  of  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram, and  our  regulations  governing  dis- 
closure of  Information  reflects  this  aware- 
ness. For  example,  our  regulations  were 
amended  to  permit  disclosure  to  an  official 
of  a  medical  or  other  professional  society  or 
a  State  licensing  board  of  Information  In- 
dicating unethical  practices  or  a  pattern  of 
unprofessional  conduct  by  a  physician  or 
other  practitioner;  disclosure  to  persons  con- 
cerned with  the  Interests  of  a  Medicare  bene- 
ficiary of  Information  about  services  fur- 
nished the  beneficiary  under  the  prog^ram; 
and  disclosure  to  the  press  and  public  of 
broad  statistical  Information  about  reim- 
bursement to  and  utilization  of  services 
furnished  by  providers  of  services.  We  have 
the  general  objective  of  permitting  disclosure 
of  additional  Medicare  Information,  subject 
to  appropriate  safeguards  on  individual 
privacy,  where  we  determine  that  such  dis- 
closure is  consistent  with  the  goals  of  the 
social  security  programs  adk  is  In  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

We  have  given  a  good  deal  of  thouglit  to 
the  question  of  disclosure  of  information 
about  deficiencies  of  Medicare  providers  of 
services,  under  certain  circumstances.  As  you 
know,  the  eoclal  security  bill  that  passed  the 
Senate  In  the  last  Congress  Included  a  pro- 
vision requiring  publication  of  information 
concerning  the  deficiencies  of  a  provider  of 
service.  If  such  deficiencies  were  not  cor- 
rected within  90  days  after  the  provider  was 
notified  of  their  existence.  The  purpose  of 
the  provision  Is  to  encourage  Institutions 
that  are  certified  for  particlpkatlon  In  the 
program  because  they  are  In  substantial  com- 
pliance to  correct  what  deficiencies  they  may 
have,  and  to  enable  physicians  and  patients 
to  make  sound  judgments  about  the  use  of 
such  Institution.  (As  I  am  sure  you  realize, 
an  institution  that  Is  deficient  with  respect 


to  one  ot  more  standards  of  participation 
may  still  be  found  to  be  In  substantial  com- 
pliance and  thus  be  allow^ed  to  i>artlcipate 
In  the  program,  but  only  if  it  Is  rendering 
adequate  care,  if  its  deficiencies  do  not  rep- 
resent a  hazard  to  patient  health  or  safety, 
and  If  efforts  are  being  made  to  correct  the 
deficiencies.)  While  we  agree  with  this  ob- 
jective, we  believe  that  widespread  and  in- 
discriminate dissemination  of  information 
about  deficiencies  In  all  participating  insti- 
tutions, as  required  by  the  provision,  may 
have  some  undesirable  effects.  Since  certifica- 
tion is  denied  If  Institutions  have  deficiencies 
which  constitute  hazards  or  potential  haz- 
ards to  the  health  and  safety  of  patients, 
public  disclosure  of  the  existence  of  other 
deficiencies  In  institutions  which  are  certified 
might  create  unwarranted  concern  that  j>ar- 
tlcular  facilities  may  be  unable  to  provide 
adequate  patient  care  Such  adverse  public 
reaction  could  severely  hamper  an  Institu- 
tion's efforts  to  maintain  patlent-loads  while 
effectuating  needed  Improvements. 

We  believe  that  the  present  approach  of 
ongoing  consultation  and  cooperation  with 
participating  Institutions  to  assist  them  In 
correcting  deficiencies  and  making  any 
changes  which  wUl  enable  them  to  come  Into 
full  compliance  with  all  conditions  of  partici- 
pation is  the  preferred  method  of  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  providers  with  relatively 
minor  deficiencies.  At  the  same  time,  we  rec- 
ognize that  physicians,  patients,  and  the 
general  public  have  a  legitimate  need  for  In- 
formation about  serious  deficiencies  affecting 
patient  care.  We  are,  therefore,  developing 
a  legislative  proposal  that  would  permit  dis- 
closure of  Information  about  serious  defici- 
encies. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  M.  Ball, 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security. 


Department  of  Health, 
Eduction,  and  Welfare, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  September  29, 1970. 
Mr.  Mal  Schechter, 
Hospital  Practice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Schechter:  About  the  follow  up 
on  your  request  for  the  certification  report 
on  Boston  City  Hospitals.  As  you  are  aware 
from  Information  given  you  at  the  time, 
when  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation 
of  Hospitals  lifted  the  accreditation  of  the 
hospital,  our  Boston  Regional  Office  accord- 
ing to  established  procedure  requested  tlje 
State  agency  to  survey  the  Institution. 

The  report  on  this  survey  was  In  the  hands 
of  our  Regional  Office  when  the  JC/H  re- 
turned the  Institution  to  a  certified  status.  I 
believe  this  fact  was  reported  to  yru  by  our 
Press  Officer. 

You  are  familiar.  I  know,  with  Section 
1106  of  the  Social  Security  Ait  which  pro- 
hibits the  disclosure  of  any  information  ob- 
tained  by  the  Social  Security  Administration 
In  the  course  of  administering  the  program, 
except  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe.  Under  present  regulations,  the  in- 
formation obtained  In  "-he  provider  certifica- 
tion process  cannot  be  released.  The  mat- 
ter is  under  study,  however.  In  connection 
with  a  proposal  made  by  Senator  Clinton  An. 
derson  during  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee hearings  where  you  and  I  met  in  July. 
Senator  Anderson  proposed  that  certifica- 
tion informatlcn  and  reports  concerning  fa- 
cilities certified  with  deficiencies  be  made  a 
matter  of  public  record  after  the  lapse  of  a 
period  of  time  during  which  deficiencies 
could  be  corrected  If  the  institution  so  de- 
sired. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  we  cannot 
under  the  law  and  regulations,  release  to  you 
the  survey  report  you  have  requested. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Russell  R.  Jalbert. 
Assistant  Commissioner  for 
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Health  Law  Pboject. 
Univebsity  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  19,  1971. 
Mr.  Geoffrey  O.  Peterson, 
Special  Assistant   to  Senator  BilHcoff,  Old 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.O. 
Dear  Oeof:  Enclosed  are  tbe  'freedcnn  of 
Information'   Items   which   I  said  I   would 
send     you.     A     brief     description     of     each 
follows. 

I.  Correspondence  and  memoranda  from 
the  Health  Law  Project,  from  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  and  from  others  on 
the  availability  of  certain  reports,  audits, 
and  memoranda  dealing  generally  with  the 
effectiveness  of  Intermediaries  and  with  the 
effectiveness  of  policies  and  practices  of  8SA 
and  the  Intermediaries. 

II.  Correspondence  and  memoranda  from 
the  same  sources  mentioned  in  "I"  above  on 
the  availability  of  SSA  manuals.  These 
manuals  govern  many  aspects  of  the  (q>era- 
tlon  of  Medicare  by  Intermediaries  with  r«- 
spect  to  claims  of  Medicare  eoroUees;  never- 
theless, we  have  been  refused  Part  1  of  the 
Parts  A  and  B  Intermediary  ManusJs  and 
have  been  offered  only  an  edited  version  of 
the  Claims  Manual. 

III.  Correspondence  from  our  office  and 
from  SSA  on  the  avallabUlty  of  statistics  on 
doctors'  customary  charges  for  private  office 
visits  In  various  localities  in  Pennsylvania. 
SSA  Is  required  under  Medicare  to  do  these 
Studies.  By  comparing  the  customary  private 
visit  fees  with  those  allowed  under  Medicaid 
we  could  tell  how  far  below  the  private  fee 
level  the  Medicaid  fees  fall  and  thus 
whether,  In  gross  terms,  Pennsylvania's 
Medicaid  program  violates  federal  law  by 
falling  to  offer  sufficient  fees  to  enlist  more 
than  a  token  number  of  doctors  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  hope  this  Is  helpful. 
Sincerely, 

H.^RVET  MaKadon. 
Enclosure. 

I.  Reports,  Attdits.  Memoranda 
Department    of    Health.    Educa- 
tion. AND   Welfare,   Social   Se- 
curity Administration, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  May  10.  1971. 
Mr.  Harvey  Makadon, 

Health  Law  Project,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Law  School.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Mr.  Makadon:  ITils  letter  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  recent  requests  for  back- 
ground Information  concerning  replacement 
of  Blue  Shield  of  Ohio,  and  statistics  on  In- 
termediary and  carrier  performance. 

Other  than  that  Information  already  re- 
flected In  newspaper  accounts,  any  informa- 
tion concerning  our  replacement  of  Blue 
Shield  of  Ohio  is  considered  to  be  privileged 
Information  restricted  to  those  Involved  In 
the  action.  To  indiscriminately  disseminate 
additional  Information  would  be  to  needlessly 
Jeopardize  the  position  of  the  contractor.  This 
Is  also  true  with  respect  to  overall  inter- 
mediary and  carrier  performance  statistics 
beyond  those  formally  published  and  widely 
disseminated. 

I  have  enclosed  the  recently  published  staff 
paper,  '•Private  Health  Insurance  Organiza- 
tions as  Intermediaries  or  Fiscal  Agents  Un- 
der Government  Health  Programs."  I  regret 
we  are  unable  to  further  comply  with  your 
requests,  but,  hopefully,  the  enclosed  staff 
paper  and  copies  of  our  widely  circulated 
health  insurance  manuals  which  were  mailed 
to  you  some  time  ago  will  be  of  assistance  to 
you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  M.  Mayne, 
Assistant  Bureau  Director. 
Enclosure. 


May  21,  1971. 
Mr.  Thomas  Tierney, 

Director,  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance.  Social 
Security  Administration,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dear  Mr.  Tierney:  I  am  currently  engaged 
In  writing  a  law  review  article  on  the  role  of 
fiscal  intermediaries  In  the  administration 
of  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  My  Interest  is  In 
studying  the  overall  and  general  Issues  and 
I  have  no  Interest  In  publishing  Information 
about  a  particular  fiscal  Intermediary  or  pro- 
vider. 

I  spoke  with  Mr.  Irwin  Wolksteln  last  week 
who  mentioned  several  documents  which 
would  be  most  useful  in  our  work  and  sug- 
gested that  It  would  be  appropriate  to  obtain 
authorization  from  you  before  studying 
them. 

The  particular  Items  he  referred  to  are: 

(1)  contract    performance    review    reports; 

(2)  a  survey  on  Implementation  of  the  pru- 
dent buyer  concept;  (3)  the  MADOC  study 
and  data  of  the  Office  of  Research  and  Statis- 
tics; (4)  the  staff  papers  presented  to  HIBAC 
and  the  minutes  of  HIBAC  meetings. 

I  would  be  most  grateful  if  you  could  au- 
thorize our  study  of  these  documents,  on  the 
condition  mentioned  above,  or  any  additional 
condition  that  you  think  appropriate.  Thank 
you  for  your  help. 
Sincerely, 

Sylvia  A.  Law,  Esq.. 

Staff  Director. 

JXTOE  25,   1971. 
Mr.  J.   Stewart  Hitnter, 
Associate  Director  of  Information  for  Pub- 
lic Services,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation,    and     Welfare,     HEW     Building 
North,   Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Hunter:   Attached  Is  a  copy  of 
a  letter  dated  May  21,  1971,  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Tierney,  requesting  the  following  Informa- 
tion from  your  department : 

1.  contract  performance  review  reports 

2.  a  survey  on  implementation  of  the  pru- 
dent buyer  concept 

3.  the  MADOC  study  and  data  of  the  Office 
of  Research  and  Statistics 

4.  the  Staff  papers  presented  to  HIBAC 
and  the  minutes  of  HIBAC. 

To  date  I  have  not  received  a  reply  to  this 
letter. 

With  respect  to  the  last  three  items,  Mr. 
Irwin  Wolksteln  of  the  Bureau  of  Health 
Insurance,  orally  indicated  to  me  on  May 
19th  that  he  did  not  believe  It  likely  that 
we  would  be  allowed  to  examine  these  Items, 
which  are  critical  to  research  in  which  we 
are  currently  engaged.  I  have  been  trying, 
without  success,  to  obtain  the  flrst  item — 
the  contract  performance  review  reports — 
since  about  October  1970.  I  now  understand 
that  these  reports — by  that  name — exist  only 
through  1969,  and  for  New  York  In  1970.  We 
would  seek  to  examine  ah  "contract  per- 
formance review  reports' ■  or  their  equivalent, 
which  exist  to  date,  and  by  whatever  name 
they  are  currently  known. 

Section  3  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  amended  by  81  54  19967) ,  Subsec- 
tion a (3),  requires  that  your  agency  "shall 
make  the  records  promptly  available  to  any 
person."  A  time  lapse  of  more  than  one  month 
cannot  be  considered  "prompt."  Having  re- 
ceived no  reply  as  of  the  date  of  this  letter, 
I  deem  this  non-response  as  a  denial  of  the 
requested  material.  As  such,  I  am  appealing 
this  action  and  would  appreciate  your  ruling 
on  the  matter. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Silvia  A.  Law,  Esq. 


January  25,  1972 

Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Social  Se- 
curity  AlTMlNISTRATION, 

Baltimore,  Md.,    July  12,  1971. 
Sylvia  A.  Law,  Esquire. 

Staff  Director,  Health  Law  Project,  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Law  School,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Dear  Miss  Law:  This  is  in  reference  to  your 
letter  in  which  you  requested  authorization 
to  study  certain  program  documents.  En- 
closed you  will  find  materials  concerning  the 
subject  in  which  you  are  interested.  We  are 
unable  to  furnish  copies  of  certain  docu- 
ments, e.g..  Contract  Performance  Review  Re- 
ports, because  of  the  large  number  of  these 
reports. 

As  you  Indicated  in  your  letter,  the  purpose 
of  your  request  Is  related  to  your  research 
for  a  law  review  article  on  the  role  of  the 
fiscal  intermediaries  in  the  administration  of 
the  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  Since  research  Is 
involved,  we  would  like  to  be  as  cooperative 
as  possible  in  assisting  you  in  your  endeavor. 
However,  as  you  will  recognize,  there  are  legal 
and  policy  considerations  which  may  pre- 
clude us  from  making  available  to  you  all  the 
information  you  might  want  to  see. 

We  believe  that  the  best  way  to  handle 
your  request  would  be  for  you  to  come  to 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  to  review  your  specific 
needs  for  your  research  project.  You  may  find 
it  worthwhile  to  examine  some  of  oui  files 
to  determine  what  Information  you  will  find 
useful  and  then  we  can  see  to  what  extent  we 
can  release  the  information  you  want.  In 
the  event  that  studies  and  reports  are  fur- 
nished you  for  your  study  we  can  at  that  time 
discuss  with  you  the  conditions  under  which 
this  material  is  made  available  to  you  and 
what  assurances  we  will  need  as  to  restric- 
tions on  its  use. 

Please  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Wolksteln  as 
to  an  appropriate  date  for  a  discussion  with 
us  In  Baltimore. 

Sincerely   yours, 

Thomas  M.  Tierney. 
Bureau  of  Health,  insurance. 

Enclosures  18. 

AuousT  13,  1971. 
Mr.  Irwin  Wolkstein, 

Assistant  Director.  Bureau  of  Health  Insur- 
ance. Social  Security  Administration, 
Baltimore.  Md. 

Dear  Mr.  Wolkstein:  Thank  you  for  your 
cooperation  in  answering  our  questions  and 
showing  us  the  Information  that  we  re- 
quested on  Tuesday,  August  10,  1971. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  I  would  be 
allowed  to  return  on  Wednesday,  August  11, 
1071,  to  read  but  not  reproduce  the  Contract 
Performance  Review  Reports  and  the  Con- 
tract Valuation  Reports.  Upon  my  return,  I 
was  refused  ail  access  to  the  Contract  Per- 
formance Review  Reports. 

In  light  of  this  very  firm  refusal  to  allow 
me  to  read  those  reports  on  any  conditions, 
I  assume  that  the  agency  has  reversed  its 
earlier  statements  from  you  and  from  Thomas 
Tierney  that  we  would  be  allowed  to  examine 
these  documents.  If  this  assumption  Is  in- 
correct, please  let  me  know.  We  are  very 
anxious  to  examine  the  reports  and  will  coma 
to  Baltimore  anytime  that  becomes  possible. 
However  we  of  course,  do  not  want  to  under- 
take another  futile  trip. 

We  would  be  most  grateful  if  you  could 
supply  us  with  a  formal  reason  for  denial  of 
access  to  the  Contract  Performance  Review 
and  Valuation  Reports.  I  was  given  vsu'lous 
reasons  for  the  denial :  to  wit,  1 )  the  reports 
are  quite  critical,  do  not  mention  positive 
aspects  of  Intermediary  performance  and 
were  not  originally  prepared  for  public  dis- 
tribution; 2)  the  reports  had  been  denied  to 
others,  including  members  of  the  Congress, 
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and  it  would  be  Inequitable  to  show  them  to 
us;  3)  the  reports  are  bulky  and  somewhat 
dated,  and  would  be  of  limited  utility  to  us 
in  our  work.  None  of  these  reasons  is  recog- 
nized grounds  for  denying  access  to  informa- 
tion under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
or  the  HEW  regulations. 

The  report  of  March  19,  1971  evaluating 
fiscal  Intermediary  performance  was  flatly 
denied  to  us.  The  reasons  which  I  can  recall 
for  the  denial  were:  1)  the  methodology  of 
the  study  was  not  as  solid  as  it  might  have 
been;  2)  the  study  had  been  denied  to  others, 
including  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner Dennenberg,  and  it  would  be  inequit- 
able to  give  it  to  us.  Again  we  wo\ild  be 
grateful  if  you  would  supply  us  with  a  state- 
ment of  any  additional  grounds  upon  which 
the  agency  bases  its  decision  to  deny  us  the 
report. 

In  our  discussions,  we  did  not  decide  upon 
the  availability  of  the  study  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Prudent  Buyer  Concept. 
Would  you  please  send  to  us  copies  of  these 
reports. 

Thank  you  for  your  help. 
Sincerely, 

Sylvia  A.  Law,  Esq. 


Department    of    Health,    Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare,   Social  Se- 
curity Administration, 
Baltimore.  Md.,  September  10, 1971. 
Mrs.  Sylvia  A.  Law. 

Staff  Director,  Health  Law  Project,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  M's  Law:  This  is  in  response  to  your 
letter  of  August  13,  1971,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Irwin  Wolksteln  concerning  your  request  to 
examine  certain  papers  and  documents  re- 
lating to  the  administration  of  the  Medicare 
program.  Specifically,  you  want  to  examine 
Contract  Performance  Review  Reports  and 
Contract  Valuation  Reports. 

The  working  paper  on  Evaluation  of  Part 
A  Intermediary  Performance,  which  you  refer 
to  as  the  Contract  Valuation  Report,  is  a  spe- 
cial study  on  performance  evaluation  of  our 
intermediaries.  It  has  been  released  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  to 
a  numlDer  of  intermediaries.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  have  no  objection  to  making 
this  report  available  for  your  Inspection,  and 
you  may  also  examine  Intermediary  Work- 
load Reports  which  contain  the  data  under- 
lying the  report.  However,  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  all  of  these  reports,  and  par- 
ticularly the  performance  evaluation  report, 
reilect  purely  quantitative  measures  of  some 
selected  functional  categories.  They  do  not 
in  any  way  purport  to  evaluate  the  quality 
of  any  intermediary's  performance.  Publica- 
tion of  the  data  might  suggest  and  lead  many 
to  a  conclusion  that  a  higher  place  in  the 
composite  ranking  is  equivalent  to  superior 
performance.  This  conclusion  would  be  in- 
correct in  a  great  many  cases.  Because  of  this 
fact,  we  ask  that  you  confine  the  use  of  the 
materials  to  circumstances  which  would  pre- 
clude direct  quotes  and  references.  You  also 
inquired  about  the  Prudent  Buyer  policy. 
We  will  be  glad  to  discuss  with  you  this 
policy  and  our  experience  with  it.  However, 
we  have  not  made  an  organized  study  of  the 
experience  and  consequently  are  unable  to 
furnish  you  with  copies  as  you  requested. 

As  for  the  Contract  Performance  Review 
Reports,  we  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
release  these  reports.  They  are  essentially 
working  papers  put  together  by  employees 
below  the  management  and  policy-making 
levels.  The  purpose  of  these  papers  is  to  give 
higher  level  staff  members  the  benefit  of 
staff  on-site  observations  for  evaluating  the 
work  of  an  intermediary  and  suggesting  ways 
and  devices  for  Improving  the  intermediary's 
performance.    Neither   the   staff   evaluations 


nor  the  suggestions  constitute  bureau  posi- 
tions. 

These  papers  are  usually  used  by  our  peo- 
ple in  the  regional  offices  in  their  day-to-day 
work  with  the  intermediary.  They  use  the 
reports  only  as  a  tool  and  a  guide  in  this 
work.  Where  our  regional  people  take  excep- 
tion to  Items  in  the  reports,  they  are  not 
bound  to  follow  such  items. 

I  believe  you  would  agree  that  it  would  not 
be  fair  or  desirable  for  us  to  make  available, 
for  outside  scrutiny,  working  reports  of  this 
kind  which  have  not  been  evaluated  and 
found  to  be  correct  by  officials  in  the  policy- 
making and  higher  management  levels.  The 
effectiveness  of  these  papers  is  In  fact  de- 
pendent upon  having  the  information  In 
them  kept  confidential  and  for  that  reason 
we  feel  they  are  exempt  from  disclosure  un- 
der the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  some  of  the  Informal 
staff  findings  in  these  review  papers  could  be 
erroneous  and  if  made  public  they  could  do 
vmwarranted  Injury  to  the  intermediary  or 
institution  involved. 

I  am  sorry  about  your  recent  unproductive 
trip.  I  hope  that  this  clarification  will  be 
helpful  to  you  and  suggest  that,  if  you  want 
to  visit  us  further  in  connection  with  con- 
tractor material,  you  might  make  arrange- 
ments with  Mr.  Robert  M.  Mayne,  Deputy 
Bureau  Director,  Program  Operations,  Area 
Code  301,  944-5000,  extension  6601. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  M.  Tierney, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance. 


Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion AND  Welfare,  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  June  15, 1971. 

Dear  Senator  (name  confidential) :  This 
is  in  further  response  to  your  letter  of  April 
26,  1971,  to  Jerry  W.  Poole,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Congressional  Liaison,  re- 
questing copies  of  reports  of  Contract  Per- 
formance Reviews  made  at  the  Blue  Cross 
Plans  serving  as  Medicare  intermediaries  in 
the  (1)  District  of  Columbia,  (2)  Texas,  (3) 
Southern  California,  (4)  Puerto  Rico,  and 
(5)  New  York  City,  during  the  period  1970- 
1971.  Your  request  was  referred  to  my  office 
for  reply. 

Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New  York, 
the  Blue  Cross  intermediary  serving  Medicare 
beneficiaries  in  the  New  York  City  area,  is 
the  only  Plan  In  the  group  enumerated  where 
a  Contract  Performance  Review  was  made  in 
1970  and  1971.  Contract  Performance  Re- 
views in  the  past  were  made  by  central 
office  teams  on  roughly  a  two-year  cycle. 
These  reviews  were  supplemented  by  periodic 
visits  by  our  regional  offices  to  contractors. 
However,  we  now  have  established  onslte  rep- 
resentation at  the  larger  contractors  and 
have  expanded  our  regional  office  staffs  to 
the  point  where  we  have  day-to-day  or  very 
frequent  surveillance  of  contractor  opera- 
tions, and  consequently  these  Plans  have  not 
this  year  been  subject  to  centralized  review. 

The  enclosed  report  on  the  New  York  City 
Blue  Cross  Plan  Incorporates  the  findings  and 
recommendations  made  by  the  Contract  Per- 
formance Review  team,  verbatim,  as  well 
as  the  status  of  actions  taken  by  the  Plan 
to  correct  identified  deficiencies.  We  feel  that 
this  way  of  presenting  the  material  will  ful- 
fill your  need  better  than  furnishing  a  copy 
of  the  original  report  with  a  separate  report 
showing  current  status. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  our  Contract  Per- 
formance Review  reports  are  confidential  ad- 
ministrative documents  designed  to  improve 
programs  operations.  Disclosure  of  their  con- 
tents to  the  public  might  seriously  Impair 
our  administration  of  this  program.  It  Is  re- 


quested that  the  Committee,  in  its  use  of  this 
report,  protect  its  confidentiality. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  M.  Ball, 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security. 


Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 

Region  VII, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  July  1.  1971. 
Mr.  James  Gillman, 

Commissioner,  Department  of  Social  Services,' 
Lucas  State  Office  Building,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa 
Dear  Mr.  Gillman:  Enclosed  is  the  HEW 
Audit  Agency  audit  reix>rt  covering  the  Med- 
ical Assistance  Program  administered  by 
State  of  Iowa  for  the  period  July  1.  1967 
through  June  30,  1970;  your  attention  Is  in- 
vited to  the  findings  and  recommendations 
contained  therein.  Please  respond  to  this 
report  within  30  days  to  the  HEW  official 
named  below,  presenting  any  comments  or 
additional  information  which  may  have  a 
bearing  on  the  final  determination.  To  fa- 
cilitate identification,  please  refer  to  the 
above  audit  control  number  in  all  corre- 
spondence relating  to  this  report. 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  (Public  Law 
90-23)  HEW  Audit  Agency  reports  issued  to 
the  Department's  grantees  and  contractors 
are  made  available,  if  requested,  to  members 
of  the  press  and  the  general  public.  These 
reports  are  not  released  however,  until  a 
period  of  fourteen  (14)  calendar  days  has 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  their  Issuance  to 
the  grantee 'contractor  orgalnzatlon. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  Stanford, 
Regional  Audit  Director. 


II.    INTERMEDLARV    MANUALS 

Re:  Conversations  on  July  7  and  8  with  Mr. 

Wolksteln 
To;   Dick 
FYom:   Dorothy 

I  obtained  the  chapter  heading  for  the 
following  material. 

P.4RT     1,    PART    A    INTERMEDI.KRY    MANUAL 

Chapter  1  Principles  or  reimbursement  for 
administrative  costs. 

Chapter  2  Budget  Preparation. 

Chapter  3  Budget  Execution. 

Chapter  4  Letter  of  Credit  Method  of  Ad- 
vancing Funds. 

Chapter  5  Accountability. 

Chapter  6  Financial  policies  for  co-ordina- 
tion of  Medicare  and  other  Insurance  pro- 
grams. 

PART    2,    PART    A    INTERMEDIARY    MANUAL 

Chapter  1  Guidelines  for  Provider  Audits. 

Scope  of  annual  audit  of  Provider  Cost 
Reports  (How  to  do  cost  reports.) 

Preparing  cost  reports  for  submission  to 
SSA. 

Evaluating  audit  costs  in  relation  to  esti- 
mated costs. 

Instructions  for  intermediaries. 

Chapter  2  Determination  of  Provider. 

Chapter  3  Payments. 

Chapter  6  Provider  Cost  Reports. 

Chapter  8  Utilization  Review. 

Chapter  9  Provider  Participation  Agree- 
ments. 

PART    3,    PART    B    INTERMEDIARY    MANUAL 

Parts  1  and  2  of  Part  B  Intermediary  Man- 
ual. Involves  what  you  ask  the  carrier  to  do 
and  how  you  ask  them  to  perform.  Mr.  Wolk- 
steln did  not  have  at  his  disposal,  at  this 
time,  Parts  1  and  2  though  he  seemed  will- 
ing to  give  the  headings  as  he  did  for  Part  A 
Intermediary  Manual.  Not  wishing  to  ask 
for  too  much  Information  at  once,  I  did  not 
further  Inquire  as  to  the  headings  for  these 
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parts.  However,  Mr.  Wolksteln  again  Indi- 
cated that  these  sections  were  comparable 
to  those  In  Part  A. 

Claims  Manual.  Everything  In  the  Claims 
Manual  is  now  available  to  the  public.  How- 
ever, the  tolerance  rules  have  been  removed 
and  determined  to  be  used  by  employees 
only  or  used  "Internally." 

I  then  called  Mr.  Walter  Rubenst«ln,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wolksteln,  to  inquire 
Into  more  detail  about  the  Claims  Manual. 
Mr.  Rubensteln  reaffirmed  that  the  entire 
Claims  Manual  Is  now  available  to  the  public 
and  only  the  tolerance  rules  have  been  re- 
moved. When  asked  what  the  tolerance  rules 
constitute,  Mr.  Rubensteln  gave  a  couple  of 
examples: 

1.  Rules  for  Investigation — times  when 
HEW  will  and  will  not  investigate  certain 
Items. 

?.  Analogy  to  IRS  In  that  they  don't  In- 
vestigate every  possible  misstatement.  Their 
rules  as  to  when  they  will  and  won't  investi- 
gate are  the  kind  of  things  which  HEW 
does  also. 

3.  Rules  on  kinds  of  evidence  that  will  be 
secured. 

Mr.  Rubensteln  also  gave  the  "proof  of 
age"  example:  all  the  conversation  centered 
around  the  "Tolerance  Rules"  dealt  with  in- 
vestigatory techniques.  Comment  of  Ruben- 
steln. "relates  to  touchy  situations  where 
integrity  of  program  Is  at  stake." 

Auditing.  Applies  to  intermediaries  which 
is  done  by  an  audit  agency  In  the  Depart- 
ment. Also,  audit  of  provides  cost  reports. 

June  29.  1971. 
Mr.  Bernard  McCusty, 

Regional  Director,  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Mr.  McCusty:  I  am  writing  to'  re- 
quest the  following  information  from  your 
department.  We  will,  of  course,  pay  any  rea- 
sonable charges  for  the  cost  of  duplicating 
and  mailing  these  documents. 

Would  you  please  forward  to  the  above  ad- 
dress Parts  1,  2,  3  and  any  other  "Parts"  of 
Part  A  Intermediary  Manual  (Provider  Serv- 
ices). Would  you  please  send  any  available 
Index  to  the  requested  material. 
Thank  you  for  your  help. 
Yours  respectfully. 

Miss  Dorothy  L.  Moore, 

Law  Clerk. 

June  29,  1971. 
Mr.  Bernard  McCusty, 

Regional    Director,    Department    of    Health 
Education  and  Welfare,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Mr.   McCusty:    I  am   writing  to  re- 
quest the  following   Information  from  your 

department.  We  will,  or  course,  pay  any  rea- 
sonable charges  for  the  cost  of  duplicating 
and  mailing  these  documents. 

Would  you  please  forward  to  the  above  ad- 
dress Parts  1.  2,  3  and  any  other  parts  of 
Part  B  Intermediary  Manual  (Physician  and 
Supplier  Services).  Would  you  please  send 
any  available  index  to  the  requested  mate- 
rial. 

Thank  you  for  your  help. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Miss  Dorothy  L.  Moore, 

Law  Clerk. 
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June  29, 1971. 
Mr.  Bernard  McCusty, 

Regional    Director.    Department   of   Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Dear  Mr.  McCusty:  I  am  writing  to  re- 
quest the  following  information  from  your 
department.  We  will,  of  course,  pay  any  rea- 
sonable charges  for  the  cost  of  duplicating 
and  mailing  these  documents. 

Would  you  please  forward  to  the  above  ad- 
dress the  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance  (BHI) 
Intermediary  letters  related  to  Parts  1,  2.  and 
3  of  Parts  A  and  B  (and  any  other  "Parts" 
existent)  Intermediary  Manuals.  Also,  would 


you  please  send  any  Index  you  have  with  re- 
gard to  these  parts. 

Thank  you  for  your  help. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Miss  Dorothy  L.  Moore, 

Law  Clerk. 

JutT  9.  1971. 
Mr.  Bebnaro  McCusty. 

Regional  Director,  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Mb.  McCtjstt:  You  received  a  letter 
dated  June  29,  1971,  requesting  copies  of  the 
entire  Claims  Manual.  To  date,  I  have  not 
received  a  reply  on  this  request. 

I  would  be  most  appreciative  of  your 
determination  as  to  this  matter.  Thank  you 
for  your  consideration. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Doeotht  L.  Moore. 

Jm.r  9,  1971. 
Mr.  Bernard  McCtjsty, 

Regional  Director,  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Mr.  McCusty:  You  received  a  letter 
dated  June  29,  1971,  requesting  copies  of 
Parts  1,  2,  3  and  any  other  "Parts"  of  Part  A 
Intermediary  Manual  (Provider  Services) 
and  any  available  index.  To  date,  I  have  not 
received  a  reply  on  ttiis  request. 

I  would  be  most  appreciative  of  your  deter- 
mination as  to  this  matter.  Thank  you  for 
your  consideration. 

Yours  respectlfuUy, 

Doeotht  L.  Mooee. 

.,     „  July  9.  1971. 

Mr.  Bernard  McCusty, 

Regional  Director.  Department  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Dear  Mr.  McCusty:  You  received  a  letter 
dated  June  29,  1971.  requesting  copies  of 
Parts  1,  2,  3  and  any  other  "Parts"  of  Part  B 
Intermediary  Manual  (Physician  and  Sup- 
plier Services)  and  any  available  index  To 
date.  I  have  not  received  a  reply  on  this 
request. 

I  would  be  most  appreciative  of  your  deter- 
mination as  to  this  matter.  Thank  you  for 
your  consideration. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Dorothy  L.   Moore. 

,,    „  July  9,  1971. 

Mr.  Bernard  McCusty. 

Regional    Director.    Department    of    Health 
Education    and     Welfare.    Philadelphia. 

Dear  Mr.  McCusty:  You  received  a  letter 
dated  June  29,  1971,  requesting  copies  of  the 
Bureau  of  Health  Insurance  (BHI)  Inter- 
mediary letters  related  to  Parts  1  2  3  and 

any  other  "Parts"  of  Parts  A  and  b'  Inter- 
mediary Manuals  and  any  avaUable  index  To 
date,  I  have  not  received  a  reply  on  this 
request.  ^ ' 

I  would  be  most  appreciative  of  your  deter- 
mlnatlon  as  to  this  matter.  Thank  you  for 
your  consideration. 

Your  respectfully. 

Dorothy  L.  Moore. 

-,    „  Jtn.T  16.  1971. 

Mr.  Russell  R.  Jalbert. 

Assistant    Commissioner    of    Public    Affairs 
Social  Security  Building.  Baltimore.  Md 
Dear  Me.  Jalbert:   Enclosed  are  copies  of 
the    initial    request    and    follow-up    letters 
requesting  the  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance 
Intermediary   letters   related  to  Parts   1    2 
and  3  of    Parts  A  and  B    (and   any  other 
Parts       existent)      Intermediary     Manuals 
dated  June  29,  1971  and  July  9,  1971.  respec- 
tively. To  date  I  have  received  no  reply  as 
to  the  Department's  determination. 

Section  3  of  the  AdmlnlstraUve  Procedure 
Act,  subsection  (a)(3),  requires  that  your 
agency  "shall  make  the  records  promptly 
available  to  any  person."  As  I  have  received 


no  reply,  I  deem  this  a  denial  of  the  requested 
material  and  appeal  this  determination. 
Thank   you    for   your   consideration. 
Sincerely, 

DoBOTHT  L.  Moore 
Enclosures. 

„,       „,  ,  ''^^''  20,  1971. 

To:  Dick 

Prom:   Dorothy 

Re:  Conversation  with  Mr.  Ray  Levlndesky 
Mr.  Levlndesky,  Officer  with  the  Bureau  of 
Health  Insurance,  stated  that  Mr.  McCusty's 
office  forwarded  to  him  the  requests  we 
made  in  letters  dated  June  29,  1971.  Mr 
Levlndesky.  who  does  not  deal  with  the  dis- 
semination of  this  kind  of  information  will 
send  our  requests  to  Mr.  Carlton  White  3936 
Lancaster  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19104  EV 
7-0351,  the  freedom  of  Information  officer 
He  said  Mr.  White  would  have  to  research 
the  matter  to  see  If  we  would  be  allowed 
access  to  the  documents. 

Mr.  Levlndesky  Indicated  to  Miss  WeUberg 
that  we  would  be  denied  the  Information 
because  these  documents  were  "In-offlce  work 
papers." 

To:  Dick.  ""^^  ^^-  ^«"' 

From:  Dorothy. 

Re:  Conversation  with  Mr.  Carlton  White 

Mr.  White,  the  Freedom  of  Information  of- 
f'^^U.^'J'^^  ^°^^^  Security  Administration 
in  Philadelphia  informed  me  that  we  would 
be  able  to  obtain  Parts  l.  2,  and  3  of  Parts  A 
and  B  Intermediary  Manuals  at  a  cost  of 
$.25/page.  The  number  of  pages  would  be 
approximately  1300.  He  did  not  mention  the 
Intermediary  letters  but  another  letter  in- 
quiring  as  to  their  availabUlty  was  written 
on  July  27,  1971. 

The  Provider  Reimbursement  Manual 
Chapters  13-20,  inclusive,  are  not  available  as 
they  have  not  been  published. 

,,    „  July  27,  1971. 

Mr.  Carlton  White, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Deab  Me.  Wnn-E:  As  per  our  conversation 
on  July  26,  1971,  a  cost  of  $.25  per  page  is 
reasonable  for  non-published  material  avail- 
able under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
but  this  price  Is  unreasonable  for  printed 
materials,  i.e..  regulatory  materials.  Secondly 
at  the  price  you  quoted  to  me,  does  this  In- 
clude service  revisions  and  updating. 

I  also  requested  the  Intermediary  letters 
with  regard  to  Parts  1.  2  and  3  of  the  Inter- 
mediary Manuals.  Are  there  materials  also 
available  to  us? 

Upon  deciding  to  get  the  materials  repro- 
duced, is  it  possible  to  look  at  the  materials 
and  decide  those  things  we  want  reproduced 
in  order  to  limit  our  expenses. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Miss  Dorothy  L.  Moore. 

„     ^.  JtJi.Y  30,  1971. 

To:  Dick. 

Prom:  Dorothy. 

Re:  Conversation  with  Mr.  Boust,  Director  of 
the  District  Office  in  West  Philadelphia. 
My  letter  to  Mr.  White  of  July  27,  1971.  was 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Boust.  I  received  a  call  on 
Friday,  July  30,  1971,  from  Mr.  Boust  stating 
that  he  didn't  know  what  was  In  the  mate- 
rials nor  where  to  send  my  request.  Mr.  Boust 
seemingly  knew  nothing  about  the  Manuals 
or  what  they  encompass.  I  am  to  receive  a 
letter  next  week  specifying: 

1.  The  intermediary  manuals  are  available. 

2.  The  cost  of  $.25/page  does  not  Include 
updating  and  revisions. 

3.  The  price  quoted  does  include  the  inter- 
mediary letters. 

4.  My  letter  will  be  forwarded  to  the  ap- 
propriate person  when  he  determines  who 
that  person  Is. 
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Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, AND  Weltark,  Social  Se- 
curity Administration, 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  August  3. 1971. 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Moore, 
Health  Law  Project,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Law  School.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Miss  Moore:  I  am  writing  you  to  ex- 
plain what  Social  Security  Administration  in- 
formation you  can  secure  regarding  your  re- 
quests for  parts  1,  2,  and  3  and  other  parts 
of  part  A  Intermediary  Manual,  parts  1,  2,  and 
3  and  any  other  parts  of  part  B  Intermediary 
Manual  and  chapters  13  through  20  and 
chapter  22  of  the  Provider  Reimbursement 
Manual,  and  the  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance 
Intermediary  letters  relating  to  parts  1,  2, 
and  3  of  parts  A  and  B. 

Our  current  manuals  are  not  In  good  order 
so  we  couldn't  comply  with  your  requests  at 
our  office. 

Our  Instructions  do  not  mention  allowing 
copies  of  the  Provider  Reimbursement 
Manuals  to  be  given  to  the  public.  Since 
we  have  no  instructions  to  the  contrary  we 
have  to  assume  these  instructions  are  current. 

The  other  information  you  requested  can 
be  secured  from:  Fiscal  Operations  Branch 
l-B-25,  Baltimore  Md.  21235.  A  charge  of  25 
cents  per  page  (one  side  of  a  sheet  will  be 
made  for  each  copy  provided.  Also  this  doesn't 
Include  any  changes  that  are  subsequently 
Issued, 

The  Information  you  requested  must  at 
least  encumber  approximately  1600  pages  and 
an  estimated  cost  of  $800.00.  .  .  . 

I  am  sorry  I  wasnt  able  to  give  you  any 
better  way  to  secure  the  Information  you 
requested. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  B.  Boust, 
Operations  Supervisor. 

August  4,  1971. 
Mr.  Robert  Boust, 

Health  Insurance  Coordinator, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Dear  Me.  Boust:  As  per  our  conversation 
on  Friday,  July  30,  1971,  you  were  to  send 
me  written  confirmation  as  to:  1)  the  avail- 
ability of  parts  1,  2,  3,  of  Parts  A  and  B  Inter- 
mediary Manuals  and  the  Intermediary  let- 
ters with  regard  thereto;  2)  the  cost  of  $.25/- 
page,  as  quoted  to  me  by  Mr.  White  and  your- 
self, includes  the  Intermediary  letters  but 
does  not  Include  updating  and  revisions;  3) 
the  availability  of  the  Provider  Reimburse- 
ment Manual;  and  4)  the  forwarding  of  my 
request  to  the  appropriate  individuals,  as 
your  office  did  not  have  the  requisite  manuals, 

as  soon  as  it  was  determined  to  whom  the 
letter  would  be  sent. 

To  date  I  have  received  no  further  com- 
munications from  your  office  with  regard  to 

these  matters.  As  it  Is  urgent  that  I  get  con- 
firmation as  to  the  availability  of  the  ma- 
terials and/or  the  materials,  I  would  be  most 
appreciative  of  your  determination. 

For  your  information,  the  regulations 
which  I  quoted  to  you  on  Friday  as  to  the 
availability  of  information  for  Inspection 
and  copying  may  be  found  in  the  Federal 
Register,  Volume  36,  No.  108,  Friday  June  4, 
1971.  p.  10880.  These  regulations  also  specify 
the  places  where  requests  may  be  made. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Miss  Doeothy  L.  Moore. 


Department  op  Health,  Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare,  Social  Se- 
cuarrY  Administration. 

Baltimore.  Md..  August  17, 1971. 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Moore. 

Law  Clerk,  Health  Law  Project.  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Miss  Mooee:  This  is  In  response  to 
your  request  for  a  copy  of  the  Department 
Staff  Manual  on  Organization,  DHEW,  Parts 
1  through  8,  inclusive. 


We  are  unable  to  comply  with  your  re- 
quest in  this  instance.  The  material  in  ques- 
tion is  exempted  from  disclosure  by  para- 
graph 5.72  of  Subpart  F  ("Exemptions")  and 
Item  6  of  Appendix  A  ("Examples  of  Kinds  of 
Exempt  Records")  of  the  Public  Informa- 
tion Regulation,  Public  Welfare  Title  45  Sub- 
title A — ^Dep«irtment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  General  Administration,  Part 
5 — Availability  of  Information  to  the  Public 
Pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-23  (the  Public 
Information  Act) . 

Paragraph  5.72  ("Records  Relating  solely 
to  the  internal  personnel  rules  and  practices 
of  the  Department")  of  Subpart  P  ("Exemp- 
tions") states,  "This  exemption  covers  only 
those  Internal  rules  or  instructions  to  per- 
sonnel relating  to  how  employees  carry  out 
their  assigned  functions  and  activities  for 
which  the  Department  has  responsibility. 
Thus,  materials  which  provide  guidelines  or 
instructions  to  employees  relating  to  toler- 
ances, selection  of  cases,  quantums  of  proof, 
and  the  like,  are  within  this  exemption.  How- 
ever, materials  having  only  management 
significance,  such  as  rules  relating  to  work 
hovirs,  leave,  promotion  plans,  while  relat- 
ing to  personnel,  will  be  disclosed." 

Appendix  A  ("Examples  of  Kinds  of  Exempt 
Records")  states.  In  Item  6,  "Manuals,  guide- 
lines, instructions,  and  other  materials  which 
are  for  the  guidance  of  employees  in  evaluat- 
ing applications,  In  establishing  or  carrying 
out  audit  or  inspection  procedures,  allowable 
tolerances,  or  quantums  of  proof,  or  in  selec- 
tion or  handling  of  cases  In  litigation,  and 
materials  of  similar  kinds  which  cannot  be 
disclosed  to  the  public  without  defeating 
their  purpose." 

The  Public  Information  Regulation  of 
which  Appendix  A  is  part,  was  printed  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  June  30,  1967  (32  PR, 
9315);  October  27,  1967  (32  PR.  14894),  and 
December  4,  1968  (33  PR,  18030). 
Sincerely  yours, 

Russell  R.  Jalbert, 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Public  Affairs. 

August  18,  1971. 
To:  Dick. 
From:  Dorothy. 
Re:  Events  of  the  past  3  weeks. 

On  June  29,  1971,  letters  were  written  to 
Mr.  Bernard  McCusty.  Regional  Director  of 
HEW,  requesting  access  to  Parts  1,  2  and  3 
of  Parts  A  and  B  Intermediary  Manuals  and 
the  Intermediary  letters  with  regard  thereto; 
Chapters  13-20.  Inclusive,  and  Chapter  22  of 
the  Provider  Reimbursement  Manual:  and 
the  Claims  Manual.  As  we  had  recehed  no 

response  as  or  July  16,  1971,  we  appealed  to 

Mr.  Jalbert.  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Officer. 

July  20. 1971. 1  received  a  call  from  Mr.  Ray 
Levlndesky  stating  that  Mr.  McCusty  had 

forwarded  my  letter  to  him.  He,  however,  did 

not  disseminate  the  information  I  requested 
therefore  he  was  sending  my  request  to  Mr. 
Carlton  White.  July  26,  1971  I  received  a  call 
from  Mr.  White  stating  that  I  could  have 
access  to  the  Information  I  requested.  I  had 
further  questions  with  regard  to  my  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  White  so  I  send  a  letter 
making  the  following  Inquiries  (a  letter  of 
July  27)  : 

1.  Stated  that  $.25 'page  for  published 
materials   was   unreasonable. 

2.  If  the  Intermediary  letters  with  regard 
to  Parts  1,  2  and  3  of  Parts  A  and  B  Inter- 
mediary Manuals  were  available. 

3.  If  we  could  look  at  the  materials  and 
decide  what  we  wanted  in  order  to  reduce 
our  costs. 

July  30.  1971  I  received  a  call  from  Mr. 
Boust  stating  that  Mr.  White  had  forwarded 
my  letter  of  July  27  to  him.  Mr.  Boust  seem- 
ingly knew  little  or  nothing  about  the  mate- 
ria!'-. I  was  requesting. 

We  finally  agreed  that  Mr.  Boust  would 
send  me  a  letter  stating: 


1.  The  availability  of  the  intermediary 
manuals. 

a.  The  cost  of  9.25/page  doesn't  include 
updating  and  revisions. 

3.  The  price  quoted  includes  the  Inter- 
mediary letters. 

4.  My  le>tter,  as  Mr.  Boust  didn't  have  the 
manuals  in  his  office,  would  be  sent  to  the 
appropriate  person  as  soon  as  he  determined 
Who  that  person  was. 

Mr.  Boust,  citing  the  1969  HEW  regulations, 
refused  us  access  to  the  Pra\-lder  Reimburse- 
ment Mai.ual.  I  quoted  the  June  4,  1971 
regulations  to  him  and  gave  him  the  cite  but 
his  letter  of  confirmation  as  to  the  content 
of  our  conversation  stated,  "Our  instructions 
do  not  mention  allowing  copies  of  the  Pro- 
vider Reimbursement  Manuals  to  be  given 
to  the  public.  Since  we  have  no  instruc- 
tions to  the  contrary  we  have  to  assume 
these  Instructions  are  current"  (letter  of 
August  3,  1971).  Mr.  Boust's  letter  referred 
me  to  Fiscal  Operations,  Baltimore. 

August  8  or  9,  1971  I  received  a  call  from 
the  Social  Security  Administration  in  Balti- 
more suggesting  that  I  come  down  with 
Sylvia  on  August  10.  1971  to  discuss  the  ma- 
terials I  had  requested.  During  our  visit  at 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  I  exam- 
ined the  Intermediary  Manuals:  Sylvia  went 
to  the  area  where  the  Contract  Performance 
Review  Reports  were  kept  and  looked  at  some 
things  as  to  how  data  was  compiled  or 
worked  up;  and  Paul  went  to  the  reimburse- 
ment area.  All  the  materials  which  we  were 
to  look  at  or  receive  which  was  confidential, 
we  had  to  accept  with  the  restriction  that 
we  keep  it  confidential  and  consult  the  De- 
partment 11  we  wished  to  publish  any  of  it. 
We  made  an  agreement  not  to  take  Part  1 
of  Parts  A  and  B  Intermediary  Manuals  as 
they  only  concerned  the  administrative  costs 
of  intermediaries.  We  did  receive  copies  of 
Part  2  of  Part  A  and  Parts  2  and  3  of  Part  B 
Intermediary  Manuals:  the  Department  was 
to  mail  Chapter  22  of  the  Provider  Reim- 
bursement Manual  (Chapters  13-20  are  not 
published  yet) ;  and  Sylvia  was  to  return  the 
following  day  to  look  at  the  contract  per- 
formance review  repwrts.  During  that  day, 
August  10.  Sylvia  also  requested  access  to  a 
"report  done  on  the  effectiveness  of  fiscal 
intermediaries  of  March  19,  1971."  We  were 
flatly  denied  access  to  this  report  stating  that 
they  refused  to  give  the  report  to  Denneberg 
and  It  would  be  inequitable  to  give  it  to  us, 
etc.  (in  letter  to  Wolksteln  from  Sylvia) . 

On  August  10,  Sylvia  was  told  she  could 
look  at  but  not  reproduce  the  contract  per- 
formance  review   reports    (these   reports   are 

Deing  reglonalizea  and  tne  name  cnanged  to 

contract    valuation    reports)    if   she   returned 

the  following  morning.  Upwn  returning  Au- 
gust II  Sylvia  was  denied  all  access  to  the 
contract  performance  review  reports  stating 

Wolksteln  did  not  have  the  authority  to 
allow  us  access. 

During  the  course  of  the  day  a  remark  was 
made  by  one  of  the  individuals  showing  us 
the  materials  with  regard  to  the  amount  of 
material  In  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. He  said  It  was  possible  to  bun,-  indi- 
viduals under  tons  of  paper  and  that  there  is 
no  way  of  telling  how  long  it  would  take 
counsel  to  answer  a  request  for  access  to 
information.  It  could  be  3  days  or  3  months. 

Since  all  denials  were  oral,  a  letter  was 
sent  to  Wolksteln  on  August  13,  from  Sylvia 
stating  the  reasons  we  could  recall  for  denial 
and  requesting  a  more  formal  reason  for  the 
denial.  AS  of  today,  there  has  been  no  re- 
sponse from  Wolksteln. 

September  3,  1970. 
Mr.  Russell   Jalbdit, 

Assistant   Commissioner   for   Public   Affairs, 

Social  Security  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dear  Mr.  Jalbert:  We  have  requested  and 

have  been  offered  Parts  2  and  3  of  Parts  A 

and  B  Intermediary  Ms^uals  at  a  cost  of 
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$.25/  page.  Is  this  the  price  at  which  manuals 
are  available  for  any  person  or  group  who 
seeks  to  obtain  these  manuals?  Also,  Is  there 
a  statute  which  authorizes  the  Department 
to  charge  such  fees  for  this  and  similar 
materials? 

Thank  you  for  your  help. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Dorothy   L.   Moore. 


III.  Ctjstomary  Charges 

SEPARATE    LETTERS    TO: 

Commissioner  George  K,  Wyman,  New 
York  State  Department  of  Social  Services, 
Albany,  N.Y. 

Commissioner,  Department  of  Institutions 
and  Agencies,  Post  Office  Box  1237,  Trenton, 
N.J. 

Commissioner,  Department  of  Economic 
Security.  New  Capitol  Annex  Building, 
Frankfort,  Ky. 

Director,  Human  Relations  Agency,  De- 
partment of  Health  Care  Services,  714  P 
Street,  Office  Building  No  8.  Sacramento, 
Calif. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  engaged  in  a  study  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Assistance 
program  under  Medicaid  and  are  seeking 
data  to  compare  Its  plan  with  those  of  other 
st^ates. 

We  are  particularly  Interested  in  your 
state's  reimbursement  levels  (and  the  bases 
therefor)  for  non-institutional  services  pur- 
suant to  federal  regulations  which  are  set 
forth  on  the  attached  page.  For  example, 
Pennsylvania  currentlv  reimburses  physi- 
cians participating  in  Its  Medicaid  program 
at  a  basic  rate  of  $4  per  office  visit.  Pennsyl- 
vania appears  to  have  arbitrarily  arrived  at 
this  figure  without  the  supporting  analysis 
required  by  the  aforementioned  federal 
regulations. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  your  supply- 
ing us  with  current  dollar  levels  of  reim- 
bursement for  physicians'  and  other  non- 
Instltutlonal  services  under  your  state 
program  and  the  bases  therefor. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Douglas  Frenkel, 

Law    Clerk. 

June  25,  1971. 
Mr.  J.  Stewart  Hunter, 

Associate  Director  of  Information  f<yr  Public 
Services.  Devartmrnt  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  HEW  Building  North, 
Washington.   DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Hunter:   In  the  administration 
of  Part  B  of  Title  18.  your  agency  makes  In- 
dividual  determinations  cf  the  reasonable- 
ness of  charges  of  Individual  practloners  by 
comparing  the  charge  to  the  main  criteria: 
1 )  the  customary  charges  for  singular  services 
generally  made  by  the  physician  or  other  per- 
son furnishing  the  service  and  2)  the  pre\'a!l- 
Ing  charges  In  the  locality  for  similar  serv- 
ices. In  this  connection,  Mr.  Edward  V.  Sparer 
has   requested   access   to  the   Medicare   pro- 
gram prevailing  charge  screen.  Attached   U 
a  copy  of  ft  letter  to  Mr.  Sparer  denying  him 
access  to  this  Information. 

In  addition  to  the  denial  as  per  the  at- 
tached letter,  the  request  was  renewed  in 
March,  1971.  This  second  request  was  made 
to  Dr.  Roger  H.  Cutt.  Medical  Service  Special- 
ist of  the  Social  Rehabilitation  Service  of 
HEW.  PhUadelphla,  Pa.,  who  was  to  try  to 
look  Into  the  availability  of  the  Information 
requested  by  Mr.  Sparer.  To  date,  I  have  not 
received  access  to  this  information.  As  such, 
I  consider  this  a  denial  and  am  requesting 
review  of  these  determinations. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  K.  Barlow.  Esq. 


Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare,  Social  Se- 
curity Administration, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  July  23, 1971. 
Mr.  Richard  K.  Barlow,  Esq. 
Health  Law  Project, 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Barlow:  Mr.  J.  Stewart  Hunter 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
June  25,  concerning  Mr.  Edward  Sparer's 
request  for  access  to  the  Medicare  prevailing 
charge  screen. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Sparer's  initial  request  for 
this  Information,  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Badstlbner 
noted  that  this  Information  must  be  kept 
confidential  because  publication  would  Im- 
pair the  effectiveness  of  the  screens. 

As  you  may  know,  the  prevailing  charge 
screens  are  developed  by  the  individual  car- 
riers, based  on  the  customary  charges  of  in- 
dividual physicians  In  the  locality.  There  Is 
no  single,  national  screen.  For  your  Infor- 
mation, I  am  enclosing  several  Intermediary 
Letters  outlining  the  policies  to  be  followed 
by  Medicare  carriers  in  developing  their  rea- 
sonable charge  screens.  Also  enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  the  recent  report  of  the  committee  on 
Ways  &  Means  on  H.R.  1.  I  believe  you  will  be 
interested  in  the  discussion  of  prevailing 
charge  levels  that  begins  on  page  85. 

Under  present  policy,  the  prevailing  limit 
on  the  reasonable  charge  for  a  service  is  set 
at  the  75th  percentile  of  the  customary 
charges  for  the  particular  service  in  that 
locality.  The  Medicare  carrier  will  base  pay- 
ment on  the  full  amount  of  a  physician's  bill 
If  his  charge  is  no  higher  than  75  percent 
of  the  physicians'  charges  in  that  area. 

If  information  as  to  the  prevailing  limits 
on  Medicare  reimbursement  were  to  become 
a  matter  of  public  knowledge,  the  75th  per- 
centile might  well  come  to  be  considered  a 
base  rather  than  a  limit.  As  Indicated  In 
Mr.  Badstibner's  reply  to  Mr.  Sparer,  If  a  car- 
rier's tolerances,  criteria,  and  guidelines  were 
made  public,  their  effectiveness  would  be  lost. 

Appendix  A  of  the  Department's  Public 
Information  Regulation,  sent  to  you  by  Mr, 
Hunter,  lists  examples  of  materials  which  are 
exempt  from  mandatory  disclosure  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  The  Informa- 
tion requested  by  Mr.  Sparer  falls  under  Item 
6  in  that  listing. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Russell  R.  Jalbekt, 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Public  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR   OF  AN 

AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.     798 

Mr.  AnCEN.  Mr.  President,  last  week  I 
submitted  an  amendment  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  would  make  an  indi- 
■vidual  eligible  for  social  security  disabil- 
ity benefits  if  he  or  she  is  totally  disabled 
due  to  a  condition  which  started  when 
currently  insured  even  though  he  or  she 
is  no  longer  currently  insured. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  GcRNEY)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
S.  443.  RELATING  TO  APPROPRIA- 
TION REQUESTS  OF  CERTAIN 
REGULATORY  AGENCIES 

Mr.    METCALF.    Mr.    President,    the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 


Intergovernmental  Relations,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE) ,  has  asked  me  to  announce  that 
the  subcommittee  will  hold  hearings  on 
S.  448,  a  bill  to  provide  that  the  appro- 
priation requests  of  certain  regulatory 
agencies  be  transmitted  directly  to  Con- 
gress. 

Senator  Muskie  has  requested  that  I 
preside  at  the  hearings  which  are  sched- 
uled for  February  15,  16,  17,  22.  and  23. 
The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  3302  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Any  Member  of  Congress  or  other  per- 
son wishing  to  testify  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  legislation  should  notify  Mrs. 
Lucinda  Dennis,  chief  clerk  of  the  sub- 
committee. She  can  be  reached  by  call- 
ing 225-4718. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE  EGG 
INDUSTRY  ADJUSTMENT  ACT 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  announce  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agiicultural  Production, 
Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of  Prices  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry will  hold  hearings  March  7,  8.  and 
9  on  S.  2895.  the  Egg  Industry  Adjust- 
ment Act.  The  hearings  will  be  in  room 
324.  Old  Senate  Office  Building,  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m.  Anyone  wishing  to  testify 
should  contact  the  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee as  soon  as  possible. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman),  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  will  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
following  nominations: 

John  Eugene  Sheehan,  of  Kentucky,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

C.  Jackson  Grayson,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to 
be  Chairman  of  the  Price  Commission. 

George  H.  Boldt,  of  Washington,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Pay  Board. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  on 
Thursday,  January  27,  1972,  in  room 
5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ADDITIONAL  DEATHS  OF  ALABAMA 
SERVICEMEN  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
placed  in  the  Record  the  names  of  1,139 
Alabama  servicemen  who  were  listed  as 
casualties  of  the  Vietnam  war  through 
September  30,  1971.  In  the  period  of  Oc- 
tober 1  through  December  31,  1971,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  notified  11 
more  Alabama  families  of  the  death  of 
loved  ones  in  the  conflict  in  Vietnam, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  casualties 
to  1.150. 

I  wish  to  place  the  names  of  these 
heroic  Alabamians  in  the  permanent 
archives  of  the  Nation,  paying  tribute  to 
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them,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Alabama, 
for  their  heroism  and  patriotism.  May 
the  time  not  be  distant  when  there  will 
be  no  occasion  for  more  of  these  tragic 
lists. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  names  of  the 
next  of  kin  of  these  11  Alabamians. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Ust  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

LIST  OF  Casualtiss  Incusbxo  8T  V.B.  Mili- 
tary Personnel  From  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama in  Connection  With  The  Conflict 
IN  Vietnam,  October  1,  1971,  Through 
December  31.  1971 

armt 
Pfc.  Larry  W.  Chaney,  son  of  Mrs.  Ora  D. 

Chaney,  P.O.  Box  433,  York,  36926 

Sp4.  Wyatt  Miller,  Jr.,  son  of   Mr.  Wyatt 

MUler,  Sr.,  P.O.  Box  225,  Ozark,  36360 
Pfc.  John  H.  Brown,  son  of  Mr.  Samuel  E. 

Brown,  Route  3,  Box  155,  PrattvUle,  36067 
1st  Lt.  Danny  A.  Cowan,  husband  of  Mrs. 

Nancy  E.  Cowan,  830  Woodlock  Lane,  Weaver 

36277 

l.st  Lt.  Rnymon  H.  Jnines,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Raym'  ii  H.  James,  Sr.,  705  Marion  Drive, 

Madison,  35758 

Sp5.  Harvey  D.  Johnson,  son  of  Mrs.  Corlne 

C.   Cole,   404   N.   McGregor   Avenue,   MobUe, 

36603 
Pfc.  Ronnie  Sharpe,  husband  of  Mrs.  Betty 

J.  Sharpe,  601  Lawrence  Street,  Selma,  36701 
Pfc.  Harold  D.   Bowlen,  husband  of  Mrs 

Betty  J.  Bowlen,  2401  Lookout  Avenue,  Gads- 
den, 35901 

Sp4.  Terry  O.  Kugler,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 

Wendell  W.  Kugler,  Route  4,  Cullman,  35055 
Sp4.  Archie  T.  Lucy,  son  of  Air.  Sain  Lucy 

Route  1,  Magnolia,  36755 

MARINE     CORPS 

Sgt.  Charles  W.  Turberville,  son  of  Mrs. 
Aiuile  LucUle  Turberville,  Route  .3:2  Box  11 
Flnchburg,  36440 

UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple aU  over  the  free  world  have  fought 
with  great  courage  and  determination  to 
regain  their  independence  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  was  Januaiy  22,  1918.  54  years  ago, 
that  the  independence  of  Ukraine  was 
proclaimed  in  Kiev.  One  year  later  the 
Act  of  Union  took  place,  puttiTig  all 
Ukrainian  territory  into  one  independent 
and  sovereign  state. 

The  Soviet  Union  chose  to  reject  and 
ignore  the  declaration  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  and  seemed  determined  to  con- 
tinue its  suppressive  tactics,  poUtlcaJly 
economically,  culturally,  and  even  mili- 
tarily. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  impressed  by  the 
unceasing  resistance  put  up  by  brave 
Ukrainians  everywhere,  and  particularly 
so  by  the  efiforts  of  the  sizable  number 
of  outstanding  citizens  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent in  my  State.  These  are  some  of  our 
best  citizens.  Their  loyalty  to  America  is 
unquestioned. 

On  this  Important  anniversary,  it  Is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  commending  the  brave 
efforts  of  Ukrainians  to  regain  their  In- 
dependence. They  deserve  our  recogni- 
tion and  encouragement. 


THE  NEED  TO  IMPROVE  FARM 
INCOME 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  important  votes  affecting  the 
welfare  of  rural  America  will  be  taken 
in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  on  Wednesday.  The  question  is 
on  concurrence  with  the  House  on  the 
bill  the  House  passed  last  December  to 
improve  farm  income.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  bill  win  be  reported  by  the  committee 
and  speedily  passed  by  this  body. 

Hearings  were  held ,  on  the  measure 
Monday,  So  that  Senators  may  better 
understand  the  issues  involved,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  testimony 
and  other  representative  favorable  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  for  H.R.  1163  Senate  Committee 
ON  Agricultuui:  .-.nd  Forestry,  January  28 
1972 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  do  little  good  to 
belabor  the  near  economic  collapse  facing 
the  feed  grain  and  wheat  producers  in  my 
Slfile  and  across  the  Nation.  I  am  sure  aU 
the  members  of  this  committee  from  feed 
grain  and  wheat  states  agroe  with  me  on 
that. 

While  I  was  opposed  to  the  confirmation 
ui  Secretary  Butz.  he  did,  to  his  credit,  rec- 
ognize that  at  the  time  we  were  deliberating 
oa  his  confliinatlon.  that  the  prices  farmeis 
were  receiving  for  ccrn  did  rot  meet  the 
ccst  if  product^.;;.  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  nies;i&c;e.  President  Nixon  said  that 
larni  income  wa.^  not  what  it  should  be. 

It  seems  lo  me,  then,  that  the  question 
is  not  whether  our  Nation's  farmers  need 
help,  but  rather  the  best  mea'^.s  to  cixa  ihem 
this  help. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  best  way  we  can 
improve  farm  Income  is  by  passing  H.R.  11C3. 
My  principal  reason  for  that  belief  is  that 
if  we  fail  to  concur  completely  with  ihe 
another  farm  bill,  and  the  Congress  will 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  pass  another 
farm  bill  In  this  session  of  the  Congress.  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  If  we  fall  to  pasa 
this  measure  as  It  was  reported  to  us,  the 
chances  of  the  bill  passing  the  House  after 
a  conference  are  less  than  fifty. 

It  would  be  ironic  for  the  Senate  to  fail 
to  act  on  the  House  measure  to  improve 
farm  Income  since  the  proportionate 
strength  of  the  farm  belt  is  so  much  greater 
in  the  Senate  than  In  the  House.  I  com- 
mend the  members  cf  the  House  for  ihelr 
parliamentary  skill  in  securing  the  passage 
cf  this  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  considera- 
ble discussion  of  the  alleged  lnco::sistc:ic.cs 
and  contradictions  of  this  measure.  A  care- 
ful review  of  this  measure  fails  to  ciisclcse 
any.   While   I   suspect   the   House    members 
testifying  today  will  address  themselves  to 
this  question  In  some  detail.  I  would  Just 
like  to  comment  on  that  argument  briefly 
It    has    been   suggested    that    the   prevision 
for  a  reserve  and  the  clause  to  Increase  price 
supports  are  Inconsistent  since  the  purchase 
price    provided    for    In    the    reserve   feature 
of  the   bill   sets  the   purchase   price   ai   me 
average  price  of  the  five  previous  years  and 
the  provision  of  the  bill  which  Increases  the 
support  level  for  wheat  and  feed  grains  by 
25  percent  would  raise  the  prices  for  those 
commodities    above    the    five-year    average 
cost.  In  other  words,  since  the  loan  feature 
of  the  bill  would  put  the  prices  higher  than 
the  purchase   price  authorized   by  the   bill, 
the  reserve  feature  would  be  largely  unopera- 


tive.  unless  price  supports  are  reduced   for 
the  1973  marketing  year. 

And  with  further  respect  to  the  reserve 
feature  of  the  House  measure.  It  should  be 
noted  that  It  Is  not  mandatory  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  buy  more  than  a  small  amount  of  the 
commodities.  The  300  mUllon  bushels  of 
wheat  and  the  25  million  tons  of  feed  grains 
In  the  bill  are  the  maximum  amounts.  Dur- 
ing the  hearings  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  It  was  quite  clearly  established 
that  the  Secretary  Is  not  required  to  place 
commodities  in  the  reserve  and  the  Secretary 
is  free  to  determine  the  amount  to  be  pur- 
chased. So  to  those  members  of  this  com- 
mittee who  have  so  often  expressed  their  op- 
position to  the  concept  of  a  reserve,  I  would 
say  to  them  that  their  fears  should  be  al- 
layed by  the  fact  that  the  reserve  feature  of 
the  bill  will  for  the  most  part  be  a  dead  let- 
ter provision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  essential  arguments 
against  the  bill  were  summarized  by  Secre- 
tary Butz  last  month.  According  to  a  news 
account,  the  Secretary  said  he  was  opposed 
to  the  bill  for  three  reasons.  First,  he  said, 
the  bin  would  "sabotage"  the  sei-i-s:de  pro- 
gram. Secondly,  that  farmers  would  be  in- 
duced  by  the  increase  in  the  loan  level  to 
plant  feed  grains  such  as  corn  and  grain 
sorghum  that  tend  to  be  in  surplus  now,  in- 
stead of  planting  soybeans  and  other  crops 
for  which  there  is  a  greater  market  demand. 
The  Secretary's  third  argument  was  that  pas- 
sage of  the  House  bill  would  "wreck"  farm 
export  prices. 

Sabotaging  the  set-aside  program  might 
well  be  a  meritorious  act.  When  the  1970 
farm  bill  was  passed.  I  predicted  it  would  be 
a  dis.aster  for  the  Nation's  farmers.  In  I's 
first  year  of  operation,  it  has  been  an  unmit- 
igated disaster.  I  would  also  like  to  digre.ss  a 
bit  at  this  point  to  clarify  the  record  on  the 
1970  farm  bill.  The  Secretary  and  other 
spokesman  of  the  Administration  are  travel- 
ing around  the  country  proclaimintr  that 
the  1970  law  was  a  bipartisan  measure,  leav- 
ing the  implication  that  the  present  law  was 
the  consensus  of  all  members  of  the  Con- 
gress  and  that  the  Congress  considered  no 
other  alternative.  I  am  sure  that  this  comes 
as  a  great  surprise  to  members  of  both 
Houses  who  supported  the  Coalition  Farm 
Bill  and  to  the  organizations  which  sup- 
ported It,  such  as  the  National  Farmers  Or- 
gar.lzatlon,  the  National  Grange,  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  and  the  Midcontlnent 
Farmers  Association.  These  same  organiza- 
tions, incidentally,  have  all  announced  their 
strong  support  for  HJJ.  ii63. 

But  to  refer  more  specifically  to  the  Sec- 
retary's allegations,  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  25  percent  Increase  In  the  loan 
level  would  reduce  participation  In  the  1972 
program.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970,  the  Secretary  has  more  than 
suaicient  discretionary  authority  to  make 
participation  in  the  program  attractive  to 
warmers.  The  Secretary  knows  this,  and  it  is 
my  view  that  instead  of  discussing  the  in- 
tent of  the  set-aside  program.  Secretary  Butz 
should  tell  us  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
his  department  can  take  the  necessan'  ac- 
tion to  assiu-e  broad  participation  In  the  1972 
program. 

In  response  to  the  Secretary's  second 
Claim,  It  Is  obvious  that  the  most  effective 
way  to  prevent  such  an  event  is  by  dropping 
the  set-aside  program  for  1972  with  a  b^ 
acreage  program  of  supply  control  which 
was  In  effect  under  the  1965  Agricultural  Act 
■ntle  Five  of  the  1970  Act  provides  for  base 
acreage  controls  for  feed  grains  for  the  years 
through  1971  through  1973. 

In  addition  to  base  acreage  control  to  pre- 
clude massive  plantings  of  feed  grains  in- 
stead  of  soybeans  and  other  crops,  the  Sec- 
retary could  Increase  the  loan  level  for  soy- 
beans and  other  crops. 
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There  are  several  options  available  to  the 
Secretary  If  the  Congress  increases  the  loan 
level  25  percent,  and,  In  my  view,  It  Is  the 
clear  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  make  the 
necessary  changes  In  the  details  of  the  pro- 
gram to  accommodate  the  higher  loan  level. 

The  Secretary's  third  charge  Is  that  en- 
actment of  the  bill  would  wreck  export  op- 
portunities for  our  agricultural  commodities. 
Again,  I  would  like  to  digress  a  bit  and  cor- 
rect the  record.  In  the  written  State  of  the 
Union  mesage,  the  President  said  that  three 
years  ago  he  pledged  to  Increase  farm  ex- 
ports. He  may  have  said  that  In  passing,  but 
It  is  my  clear  recollection  that  he  pledged  in 
no  uncertain  terms  to  Improve  the  parity 
ratio.  In  any  event,  that  was  his  farm  pledge 
which  was  given  so  much  publicity  and  the 
pledge  at  which  he  failed  so  miserably. 

The  United  States  could  maintain  a  high 
level  of  exports  by  establishing  base  acreage 
controls  on  corn  and  grain  sorghum  and  leav- 
ing soybeans  outside  the  grain  crops  subject 
to  production  control.  By  doing  this,  we 
would  leave  the  door  open  for  production  of 
soybeans  for  export. 

The  American  farmer  Is  not  Impressed 
with  the  statistics  the  Administration 
throws  at  us  with  increasing  regularity  on 
the  Increase  of  our  agricultural  exports.  He 
would  be  impressed  if  these  exports  increased 
his  income,  but  our  policy  has  been  to  scuttle 
International  grain  policies  to  the  chagrin 
of  other  exporting  nations  and  make  the 
International  market  a  dum.ping  market 
which  benefits  only  the  grain  trade  and 
shores  up  our  sagging  balance  of  trade  some- 
what. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers,  speakers  from 
the  other  wheat  exporting  nations  begged 
the  United  States  to  cesise  depressing  in- 
ternational grain  prices.  In  no  uncertain 
terms,  these  representatives  suggested  that 
we  should  listen  to  our  farmer  producers  in- 
stead of  the  grain  trade. 

E.  K.  Turner.  President  of  the  Saskatch- 
ewan Wheat  Pool,  pointed  out  that  the  oth- 
er exporting  nations  have  sold  all  their  wheat 
and  asked,  since  we  have  the  world  market 
virtually  to  ourselves  until  after  next  July, 
"why  continue  to  put  downward  pressure  on 
It?" 

"Ooverimients  ought  to  listen  more  to 
farmers  and  less  to  the  members  of  the  grain 
handling  and  International  grain  train,"  said 
Turner. 

All  of  the  foreign  guests  at  the  Wheat 
Growers  convention  urged  the  United  States 
to  renegotiate  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  with  minimum  price  floors  which 


would  assure  producers  at  the  very  least  an 
opportunity  for  a  fair  price. 

For  two  years  now,  the  United  States  has 
been  leading  an  International  price  cutting 
war  In  farm  commodities.  The  adverse  effect 
on  the  farmers  was  not  considered  in  our 
effort  to  Increase  volume  and  Improve  our 
trade  balance.  Completely  overlooked  Is  that 
the  price  cutting  has  been  unnecessary.  In 
addition,  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  has 
lowered  our  prices  by  another  12  percent  for 
wheat. 

As  far  as  the  question  of  our  Nation's  farm 
exports  are  concerned,  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude with  a  salient  part  of  Mr.  Turner's 
statement  at  the  Denver  wheat  meeting.  He 
said: 

"Either  we  agree  to  cooperate  In  an  Inter- 
national agreement  In  International  form,  or 
else  we  cut  up  each  other  in  the  market  place 
on  the  basis  of  prices  alone.  We're  simply 
going  to  be  in  there,  and  we're  going  to  sell, 
and  we're  going  to  market  our  grains  as  com- 
petitively as  we  know  how.  We  tried  sitting 
back  and  it  cost  us.  I  know  that  Canada 
can't  match  the  purse  the  United  States  has. 
but  If  we're  going  to  go  down,  we're  going 
to  go  down  fighting  on   this  question." 

Statement  of  the  National  Farm  CoALmoN 
(Presented  By:  John  W.  Scott.  Master.  The 
National  Orange;  Tony  T.  Dechant,  Presi- 
dent, National  Farmers  Union;  Jerry  Rees. 
Executive  Vice  President.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wheat  Growers;  Walter  Geopplnger, 
President,  National  Corn  Growers  Associa- 
tion) 

Mr.  Chairman:  Each  of  the  undersigned 
organizations  appeared  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Production,  Market- 
ing and  Stabilization  of  Prices,  or  has  other- 
wise indicated  its  support  for  H.R.  1163, 
which  was  unanimously  reported  by  the  Sub- 
committee and  is  now  being  considered  by 
the  full  Committee.  Our  testimony  or  state- 
ments are  a  part  of  that  hearing  record  and 
our  position  is  well  known  to  members  of  the 
full  Committee.  We  therefore  feel  that  to 
duplicate  our  suppnart  in  detail  would  be 
an  imposition  upon  the  Committee's  time.  We 
therefore  are  filing  this  Joint  statement  In 
strong  support  of  H.R.  1163. 

The  central  issue  of  the  legislation — in 
fact,  the  basic  issue  before  this  Committee — 
Is  the  Immediate  Improvement  In  farm  In- 
come. You  have  heard  many  statements  made 
to  divert  the  Committee's  attention  away 
from  the  need  for  improvement  in  farm  In- 
come. However,  we  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  Committee  that  Income  is  the  main 
problem  facing  American  farmers. 


Action  Is  needed  now.  If  we  wait  to  try  for 
still  another  year,  an  untried  and  question- 
able course  In  farm  programs,  thousands  of 
family  farmers  will  be  no  longer  engaged  in 
farming,  having  been  forced  off  the  farm 
because  of  low  prices. 

If  farm  Income  Is  to  be  Improved,  H.R.  1163 
must  be  enacted  Inimedlately.  The  attached 
chart  will  show  the  improvement  In  farm 
income  If  the  loan  rate  on  wheat,  corn,  grain 
sorghum  and  barley  Is  Increased  by  25%.  The 
totals  may  have  changed  since  this  chart 
was  compiled,  but  would  hasten  to  point  out 
that  each  day's  delay  In  increasing  the  loan 
rate  will  remove  that  much  more  Income 
from  farmers'  pockets. 

The  undersigned  organizations,  represent- 
ing thousands  of  family  farm  grain  produc- 
ers, respectfully  request  that  this  Committee 
take  immediate  and  affirmative  action  on  the 
pending  legislation  and  report  It  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  In  the  same  form  as  It  passed  the 
House  so  as  not  to  further  delay  the  Im- 
provement In  farm  Income. 

NAMES    AND    HEADS    OP    ORGANIZATIONS 

The  National  Orange — John  W.  Scott, 
Master. 

National  Farmers  Union — Tony  T.  Dechant, 
President. 

National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers — 
Jerry  Rees,  Executive  Vice  President. 

National  Corn  Growers  Association— Wal- 
ter Geopplnger,  President. 

Farmers  Cooperative  Council  of  North 
Carolina — Harry  B.  Caldwell,  Executive  Vice 
President. 

Grain  Sorghum  Producers  Association — 
Elbert  Harp,  President. 

Mldcontlnent  Farmers  Association — Fred 
V.  Helnkel,  President. 

Soybean  Growers  of  America — Alvah  F. 
Troyer,  President. 

Virginia  Peanut  Growers  Association — 
Russell  C.  Schools.  Exec.  Secy. 

Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Associa- 
tion—B.  J.  Malusky,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Webster  County  Farmers  Organization — 
Alfred  Schutte,  President. 

North  Dakota  Feeder  Livestock  Producers 
Association — Laverne  Schoedor,  President. 

United  Grain  Farmers  of  America — Cleo  A. 
Duzan,  Chairman. 

North  Dakota  Wheat  Producers  Associa- 
tion— James  Martin,  President. 

Durum  Growers  Association  of  the  U.S. — 
John  Wright,  President. 

The  National  Farmers  Organization — Oren 
Lee  Staley,  President, 

Peanut  Growers  Cooperative  Marketing 
Association — S.  Womack  Lee,  Manager. 


PROJECTED  INCOME  INCREASES  TO  FARMERS  ON  1971  CROP  AS  RESULT  OF  25  PERCENT  LOAN  HIKE  (H.R.  1163) 
|ln  millions  of  dollars,  rounded  to  nearest  100,000| 


Wheat 


Corn 


Grain  sorghum 


Barley 


State 


Yield 
(bushel)' 


Income 
increase' 


Yield 
(bushel)' 


Income 
increase' 


Yield 
(bushel)' 


Income 
increase  2 


Yield 
(bushel)  1 


Income 
increase - 


Total 
income 

increase 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas  . 
Califurnia  ... 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas    

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Michigan.  .. 
Minnesota  .. 
Mississippi.. 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Jersey.. 
New  Mexico. 


3.5 

11.8 

9.6 

20.0 

70.9 

1.0 

2.0 

8.0 

60.6 

43.3 

33.1 

1.3 

312.6 

7.6 

1.0 

4.4 

20.5 

57.0 

5.1 

34.3 

112.0 

107.4 

.6 

1.6 

4.0 


0.6 
2.1 
1.7 
3.6 
12.8 
.2 
.4 


1 

9. 

7. 
6. 

56'. 

1.4 

.2 

.8 

3.7 

10.3 

.9 

6.2 

20.2 

19.3 

.1 

.3 

.7 


25.4 
.3 

1.3 
28.1 
36.8 
12.0 
17.5 
83.0 

3.0 

i.O'ii.n 

526.0 

1,214.2 

115.4 

89.0 

4.4 

36.9 

119.0 

469.0 

9.9 

266.7 

.4 

465.9 

5.1 
1.1 


4.5 

.1 

.2 

4.9 

6.5 

2.1 

3.1 

14.5 

.5 

182.5 

92.0 

212.5 

20.2 

15.6 

.8 

6.5 

20.8 

82.0 

1.7 

46.7 

.1 

81.5 


2.3 
12.9 
12.0 
28.8 
11.7 


0.3 
1.8 
1.7 
4.0 
1.6 


9.0 


1.8 


57.6 

15.3 

1.0 


11.5 

3.1 

.2 


1.8 

9.6 
2.2 
9.0 
227.2 
2.1 
4.2 


1.3 
.3 

1.3 

31.8 

.3 

.6 


.6 

38.8 

.8 

.6 


.1 

7.8 

.2 

.1 


7.5 
3.5 


1.5 
.7 


8.1 
48.9 


1.1 

6.9 


4.3 

.9 

40.7 


.9 

.2 

8.1 


117.9 


16.5 


.9 

.2 


19.3 


2.7 


.8 
58.8 
2.2 
1.1 
1.1 
1.0 


.2 
11.8 

.4 
.2 
.2 
.2 


5.4 

5.8 

3.6 

24.0 

23.8 

2.5 

3.5 

16.3 

17.4 

191.8 

98.4 

214.0 

109.8 

18.0 

1.6 

8.2 

24.7 

100.4 

3.7 

63.7 

32.2 

116.7 

.3 

1.4 

3.8 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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PROJECTED  INCOME  INCREASES  TO  FARMERS  ON  1971  CROP  AS  RESULT  OF  25  PERCENT  LOAN  HIKE  (H.R.  I163)-Continued 

[In  millions  of  dollars,  rounded  to  nearest  100,000) 


Wheat 


Corn 


Grain  sorghum 


Barley 


Slate 


Yield 
(bushel)' 


Income 
increase  2 


Yield 
(bushel)' 


Income 
increase - 


Yield 
(bushel)' 


Income 
Increase' 


Yield 
(bushel)' 


Income 
increase' 


Total 

income 

increase 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylyania... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia , 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


5.2 

11.6 

285.2 

42.7 

69.5 

34.5 

10.3 

5.0 

68.7 

8.8 

31.4 

6.0 

8.4 

118.9 

.4 

1.7 

7.0 


.9 

2.1 
51.3 

7.7 
12.5 

6.2 

1.9 

.9 

12.4 

1.6 

5.6 

1.1  . 

1.5 

21.39 

.1 

0.3 

1.3 


26.1 

89.6 

8.1 

313.8 

5.4 

1.0 

83.5 

26.6 

118.6 

34.0 

33.1 


4.6 
15.7 

1.4 
54.9 

1.0 

.2 

14.6 

4.7 
20.8 

6.0 

5.8 


6.8 
28.2' 


1.0 


1.4 

13.3 

2.1 

318.3 


4.0 


.2 

1.9 

.3 

44.6 


30.5 

6.0 

3.7 

196.6 

2.1 


5.4 
1.1 
.7 
34.4 
.4 


1.8 


Total 1,575.6 


.4 

4.1 

99.9 

.8 

11.8 

19.1 

10.0 

1.2 

18.7 

.9 

1.3 

7.6 

5.4 

25.9 

.5 

2.1 

6.9 


.1 

.8 

20.0 

.2 

2.4 

3.8 

2.0 

2.0 

3.7 

.2 

.3 

1.5 

1.1 

5.2 

.1 

0.4 

1.4 


283.6 


5,551.8 


5.6 
19.6 
72.7 
62.8 
19.9 
10.2 
18.3 

6.0 
38.8 

8.1 
56.3 

2.6 

8.3 

27.7 

.9 

35.1 

3.1 


971.6 


989.2 


124.5 


462.5 


92.50       •1,472.2 


''Production  figures  for  corn  and  grain  sorghum  are  taken  from  U.S.D.A.  Crop  Production  Report 
of  Nov.  1,  1971  ■  production  figures  for  wheat  and  barley  are  taken  from  U.S.D.A.  Crop  Production 
Report  of  Dec  1, 1971. 
i  See  opposite  side  for  formula  by  which  Income  Increase  was  computed. 


columi^fslMll  w^^rS,'"?hl''l'i'^„l'.'i''''"*  horizontally;  the  total  of  the  State-by-State  vertical 
^if^fi.  frfi;,.  .^l^fci^'  The  slight  discrepancy  is  due  to  rounding  and  omission  from  State-by- 
State  figures  of  some  States  with  very  small  production  ot  a  commodity. 


How  Income  Increases  Are  Computed 

1.  WHEAT 

1.639.5  million  bushels  total  1971  U.S.  pro- 
duction times  60%  (non-domestic  portion  of 
U.S.  production)  times  $0.30  (estimated  price 
increase  per  bushel ) . 

Only  non-domestic  portion  of  U.S.  pro- 
duction Is  used  in  the  calculation  because 
farmers  are  already  guaranteed  100  7ci  of 
parity  on  domestic  production. 

2.  CORN 

5,551.8  million  bushels  total  1971  U.S.  pro- 
duction times  70%  (estimated  portion  of 
production  eligible  for  loan  increase)  times 
$0.25   (estimated  price  increase  per  bushel). 

Estimated  portion  of  production  eligible 
for  loan  increase  computed  as  follows:  100% 
of  5.551.8  million  bushels  minus  15%  of  total 
production  not  participating  and  therefore 
not  eligible  for  loan  (and  In  large  part  fed 
on  farm  so  as  not  to  benefit  from  market 
price  Increase  resulting  from  loan  hike) 
minus  15%  participating  corn  already  sold 
equals  70%  of  5,551.8,  or  3,386.3  bushels. 

3.   GRAIN   SORGHTTM 

889  million  bushels  total  1971  U.S.  produc- 
tion times  70%  (estimated  portion  of  pro- 
duction eligible  for  loan  Increase)  times 
$0.20  (estimated  price  Increase  per  bushel). 

Estimated  portion  of  production  eligible 
for  loan  increase  computed  as  follows:  100% 
of  889  million  bushels  minus  15%  of  total 
production  not  participating  and  therefore 
not  eligible  for  loan  (and  in  large  part  fed 
on  farm  so  as  not  to  benefit  from  market 
price  increase  resulting  from  loan  hike) 
minus  15%  participating  sorphum  already 
sold  equals  70%  of  889,  or  622  million 
bushels. 

4.   BARLEY 

462.5  million  bushels  total  1971  U.S.  pro- 
duction times  $0.20  (estimated  price  Increase 
per  bushel). 

Note. — For  all  commodities  (wheat,  corn, 
grain  sorphum,  and  barley),  the  state-by- 
state  breakdown  uses  the  same  formula  as 
for  U.S.  production,  except  that  yield  figures 
for  the  Individual  states  rather  than  nation- 
wide yield  figures  are  used. 

Statement  of  Charles  L.  Fraziee,  National 
Farmers  Organization,  Before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
January  24,  1972 

H.R.      1163,     STRATEGIC     STORABLE     AORICm,TtJSAI, 
COMMOOrriES    act    of    1971,    and    8.J.    RES.    172 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  appear  briefly  today  In  behalf  of 


favorable  action  on  this  legislation.  The  of- 
ficers and  members  of  the  National  Farmers 
Organization  are  quite  seriously  concerned. 
We  appeared  before  the  subcommittee  in 
early  November  In  support  of  similar  bills. 
Summary 

The  buying  provisions  to  establish  a  re- 
serve supply  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  would 
not  be  Immediately  effective  In  view  of  the 
Increased  loan  rates  established  by  Section  8 
y».of  the  bill.  This  does  not  necessarily  make 
the  bin  defective  In  substance.  The  reserve 
principle  should  be  established  In  the  law. 
It  may  be  modified  or  Improved  as  It  comes 
Into  use  If  that  should  become  necessary. 

Immediate  favorable  action  on  H.R.  1163 
Is  of  vital  Importance  to  grain  producers, 
many  of  whom  still  hold  1971  crop  grain  in 
hopes  of  congressional  action  to  Increase 
loan  rates  by  25%. 

Actions  of  the  USDA  to  Improve  grain 
prices  by  purchasing  corn  appear  to  be  too 
little  and  too  late.  Less  than  10  million 
bushels  have  been  bought  and  some  mllo  has 
been  sold. 

Prevailing  farm  prices  of  wheat  and  feed 
grain  in  most  major  production  areas  still 
hover  at  or  below  the  cost  of  production. 
Contrary  to  the  contention  that  the  very 
modest  increases  in  loan  rates  contemplated 
in  the  bill  would  wreck  the  programs,  such 
action  might  very  well  be  required  to  restore 
producer  confidence  and  facilitate  gradual 
disposition  of  the  surplus  grain  now  on  hand. 

S.J.  Resolution  172  contains  some  provi- 
sions that  would  Implement  sound  adminis- 
tration of  the  grain  price  support  program. 
We  support  that  part  of  the  resolution  de- 
signed to  strengthen  control  of  feed  grain 
acreage. 

Strategic  Storable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act  of  1971 
It  has  been  stated  that  H.R.  1163  is  tech- 
nically deficient  or  that  one  section  con- 
tradicts another.  In  the  first  Section  through 
Section  7  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  di- 
rected to  establish  and  maintain  certain  re- 
serves of  wheat  and  feed 'grains.  The  maxi- 
mum price  authorized  for  the  purchase  of 
grain  is  the  average  price  farmers  received 
during  the  preceding  five  marketing  years. 
It  Is  provided  that  the  minimum  sale  price 
would  be  120%  of  this  average  price.  Critics 
of  the  bill  point  out  that  Section  8,  wherein 
loan  rates  are  temporarily  increased  for  1971 
and  1972  crops,  makes  it  highly  improbable 
that  purchases  would  be  made  for  the  reserve 
at  this  time.  Nevertheless,  this  does  not  make 
the  legislation  unsound  in  principle.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  have  the  au- 


thority and  the  direction  to  maintain  a  re- 
serve that  protects  the  users  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  in  times  of  threatening  short 
supply  and  it  should  be  possible  for  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  price  support  program  to 
project  production  plans,  loan  rates,  and  pay- 
ment provisions  without  calling  upon  farmers 
to  carry  an  adequate  reserve  for  the  nation  at 
their  own  expense.  Thus,  we  contend  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  establish  the  authority  for 
a  strategic  reserve.  It  will  be'l-eassuring  to 
producers,  consumers  and  farm  program  ad- 
ministrators to  establish  this  principle  in  law. 
In  the  language  of  Section  7,  the  authority 
will  expire  at  the  end  of  the  marketing  year 
for  the  1973  crop.  There  is  ample  time  to  ex- 
lend  or  Improve  this  portion  of  the  proposed 
law  if  that  Is  considered  wise  in  light  of 
events  yet  to  come.  We  support  the  strategic 
storage  principle  and  urge  that  the  Congress 
establish  this  basic  authority.  In  any  event, 
the  proposed  authority  would  damage  no  one! 
The  most  urgent  matter  before  you  today 
is.  of  course,  the  question  of  immediate  ac- 
tion to  improve  grain  prices. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1971  It  became 
apparent  that  excessively  large  grain  crops 
would  depress  prices  throughout  most  of 
the  country.  Since  that  time,  many  efforts 
have  been  made,  or  at  least  widely  discussed, 
but  corn  is  still  seUlng  from  the  farm  in  the 
heart  of  the  belt  at  $1.02  to  $1.08  and  wheat 
is  selling  for  $1.24  to  $1.35  In  Nebraska  and 
the  E>akotas. 

An  economic  study  conducted  bv  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ulinols  and  Just  recently  released, 
covering  the  operation  of  a  number  of 
specialized  corn  growing  farms  in  the  three 
years  1968-1970  shows  they  lost  an  average 
of  $1.75  an  acre  when  all  costs  of  prcxiuction 
were  considered.  These  were  farms  ranging 
In  size  from  260  to  over  1.000  acres.  Yields 
averaged  105  bushel  per  acre  and  the  corn 
sold  for  an  average  of  $1.24  per  bushel  In  the 
three-year  period. 

It  has  been  said  that  increasing  the  loan 
rates  to  125%  of  their  current  level,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  bill,  would  wreck  the  programs 
discourage  farmer  participation  in  the  1972 
program  and  build  up  burdensome  supplies 
of  grain  in  this  country.  These  generaliza- 
tions are  coming  out  of  the  USDA  at  a  time 
when  their  own  reports  disclose  that  Decem- 
ber, 1971,  prices  were  45%  of  parity  for  wheat 
57%  for  corn,  65%  for  barley  and  59%  for 
grain  sorghum.  The  proposed  Increases  are 
modest  Indeed  under  these  circumstances. 

Rather  than  sell  grain  at  prices  only  equal 
to  or  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  many 
farmers  have  held  their  grain,  hopefully 
awaiting  action  In  this  Congress.  Only  this 
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week  two  grain  growers  from  Traverse 
Couuty,  Minnesota,  calling  at  our  Wasblng- 
ton  office,  estimated  that  70 7o  of  the  grain 
In  their  home  county  was  still  In  the  hands 
of  producers.  These  growers  had  consulted 
with  local  trade  men  and  other  farmers — 
they  estimated  that  the  Increased  price  sup- 
port In  this  bill  would  mean  $1,280,000  to  the 
producers  In  their  county  alone. 

In  contrast  with  the  current  situation,  the 
average  price  of  corn  received  by  farmers  on 
December  15,  1970,  was  reported  by  the  USDA 
as  SI. 36  per  bushel.  In  that  year  we  exported 
a  record  amount  of  feed  grain  from  this 
country  and  a  larger  percentage  of  producers 
signed  up  to  participate  In  the  1971  program 
than  ever  before.  For  many  months  respon- 
sible men  In  the  USDA  have  predicted  a  drop 
In  exports  this  marketing  year,  largely  be- 
cause of  factors  other  than  price.  Certainly 
we  already  have  too  much  grain  but  It  i.'s 
ridiculous  to  contend  that  raising  grain 
prices  to  a  level  existing  only  a  year  ago 
would  wreck  the  programs  or  create  a  new 
surplus.  We  have  the  surplus  now. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  seemingly  has 
placed  his  faith  in  open  market  purchases  of 
corn.  In  six  weeks  of  purchases  in  the  open 
market,  the  Department  has  bought  less  than 
10  million  bushels  of  corn.  In  all  fairness,  we 
must  conclude  that  a  surplus  variously  esti- 
mated well  above  500  million  bushes  of  feed 
grain  will  not  be  Isolated  from  the  market  at 
this  rate  of  purchase.  The  market  responded 
immediately  when  U.K.  11G3  passed  in  the 
House.  More  decisive  aotlon  is  now  required 
and  we  urge  favorable  action  on  the  bill 
H.R.  1163  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  have  suf- 
ficient faith  in  farmers  to  believe  that  they 
will  participate  in  the  1972  progrem  with 
the  more  favorable  loan  rates.  In  the  abse:)ce 
of  positive  action,  a  large  number  may  not 
be  in  the  program  becaust  iliey  may  not  be 
farming. 

S.J.  Res.  172 
The  Secretary  has  authority  in  Section  10.t 
(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  to  limit  the  acreage  planted  to 
feed  grains  on  each  farm  particinaiing  In  the 
set-aside  program.  If  the  Committee  believes 
it  is  necessary  to  make  such  a  policy  man- 
datory, then  we  would  support  positive  ac- 
tion on  that  pare  of  S  J.  Res.  172.  However, 
we  urge  that  any  action  of  this  nature  re- 
main separate  from  the  Senate's  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  1163. 


PRESIDETNT    NIXON'S    1973    BUDGET 
REQUEST 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  Senators  will  give  President 
Nixon's  just-submitted  fiscal  year  1973 
budget  request  the  detailed  study  and 
attention  it  requires  and  deserves. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  highlight 
a  vital  segment  of  this  budget  request; 
specifically,  the  record-high  SI  1.7  billion 
requested  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  enable  it  to  provide  the  b?nefits 
and  seivices  for  America's  28.5  million 
hving  veterans  and  their  dependents. 
These  benefits  will  also  accrue  to  the 
surv'ivors  of  deceased  \'eterans. 

I  should  inform  Senators  that  the  fiscal 
year  1973  budget  for  VA  requested  by  the 
Pre.->ident  is  not  only  $790  million  more 
than  this  year's  record-high  budget,  but 
marks  the  fourth  consecutive  year  in 
which  all-time  high  VA  budget  requests 
have  been  set. 

Mr.  President,  a<;  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  believe 
that  budget  figures— VA  budget  figures  in 
particular — become  meaningful  only 
when  translated  into  the  specific  benefits 


and  services  they  will  provide.  Thus,  we 
should  look  at  the  requested  fiscal  year 
1973  VA  budget  in  terms  of  the  benefits 
and  services  it  will  provide. 

Assuming  Senate  and  House  approval 
of  the  budget  requested  by  the  President, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  the 
coming  year  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
the  following: 

The  VA  will  increase  the  agency's 
average  employment  by  11,640,  bringing 
its  total  work  force  to  183,876.  Nearly 
11,000  of  these  additional  employees  will 
be  assigned  to  VAs  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgei-y,  thus  giving  it  a  work 
force  of  more  than  162,000,  the  greatest 
number  in  the  history  of  VA  medicine. 

With  a  record-high  budget  of  $2.5  mil- 
lion for  VA  medicine,  up  more  than  $166 
million  over  this  year's  all-time  high  ap- 
propriation, VA  will  be  able  to  provide 
inpatient  treatment  to  nearly  950,000 
veterans,  an  increase  of  more  than  24,- 
000  over  this  year. 

The  VA  will  be  able  to  handle  10.8  mil- 
lion outpatient  medical  \1sits,  an  in- 
crease of  1.4  million  over  this  year. 

The  care  provided  in  VA  nursing  care 
units  will  be  increased  by  20  percent, 
while  the  amount  expended  for  VA  med- 
ical and  prosthetic  research  will  be  in- 
creased by  $8  million  to  a  record-high 
$78  million. 

The  staffing  ratio  in  VA  hospitals  will 
be  raised  to  149  employees  for  each  100 
patients,  an  increase  of  seven  employees 
for  each  100  patients. 

Nearly  250  new  medical  service  units 
will  be  activated  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  includins  additional  drug  treat- 
ment centers,  intensive  care  units,  and 
renal  transplant  centers. 

Finally,  VA  medicine  in  fiscal  year  1973 
will  provide  medical  training  for  nearly 
62.000  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and 
other  health  personnel;  again,  a  record 
number  and  mere  tiian  5,000  above  the 
total  trained  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  largest  single  item 
in  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1973  budget 
is  the  $6.4  billion — up  $331  million  over 
this  year — requested  for  disability  and 
death  compensation  and  pension  pay- 
ments to  nearly  5  million  veterans  and 
dependents. 

Although  not  an  ail-timc  high,  the 
$155  million  budget  for  VA  hospital  con- 
sti-uction  in  fiscal  1973  is  the  highest 
amount  since  1951. 

Not  since  1957  has  VA  guaranteed  tlie 
340.000  loans  valued  at  $7.2  billion  for 
which  it  has  requested  necessary  funding 
in  fiscal  1973. 

Mr.  President,  each  year  since  June 
19t6  when  the  present  Vietnam  era  GI 
bill  education  and  training  program 
went  into  effect,  this  most  worthwhile 
and  popular  pi-ogram  has  grown.  Fiscal 
year  1973  v.  ill  oe  no  exception.  In  fact, 
the  $2.2  billion  requested  for  GI  bill 
training  and  other  readjustment  benefits 
is  S204.7  million  higher  than  this  year's 
budget,  and  represents  a  more  than  200- 
percent  increase  over  the  figure  of  just 
4  years  ago. 

Moreover,  the  more  than  2  million 
young  veterans  who  \^all  train  under  this 
program  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  con- 
stitute an  increase  of  more  than  105,000 
over  this  year's  record  number  of  en- 
rollees. 
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I  particularly  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  proposed  new  legislation 
which  accoimts  for  a  significant  part  of 
the  $790  million  increase  in  the  proposed 
fiscal  year  1973  oudget  for  VA.  Specifi- 
cally, I  would  point  out  the  requested 
8.6-percent  increase  in  GI  bill  education 
and  training  benefits  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $174  million,  and  a  nearly  6-per- 
cent increase  in  compensation  paid  serv- 
ice-disabled veterans,  at  a  fiscal  year  1973 
cost  of  $148  million. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  should  like 
to  emphasize  that  approximately  74  cents 
out  of  evei-y  dollar 'appropriated  for  VA 
goes  for  direct  veterans  benefits;  22 
cents  for  medical  care;  1.4  cents  for  hos- 
pital construction;  with  only  2.6  cents 
being  used  for  VA  general  operating  ex- 
penses. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  prob- 
ably realistic  to  state  that  the  current 
controversy  over  cur  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram has  also  threatened  the  future  of 
the  U.S.  Peace  Corps  effort. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Saturday,  January  22,  Con- 
gress could  be  on  the  verge  of  cutting 
the  Peace  Corps  budget  substantially  and 
thus  endanger  many  worthwhile  projects 
now  being  conducted  in  many  under- 
developed nations. 

The  Post  editorial  states  that  plans  to 
bring  home  up  to  4,000  volunteers  by 
April,  due  to  inadequate  fimding  of  the 
program,  would  mean  the  United  States 
would  be  breaking  agreements  with  55 
nations.  The  integrity  of  the  United 
States  would  be  brought  into  question 
and  not  without  considerable  reason. 

It  is  my  belief  that,  rather  than  cutting 
back  on  the  Peace  Corps  program.  Con- 
gress should  be  strengthening  it.  I  urge 
Senators  to  give  close  consideration  to 
the  Post  editorial  and  sincerely  hope  it 
will  serve  as  a  guide  to  our  consciences. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Monet  for  the  Peace  Corps 
In  the  past  when  news  came  that  the 
Peace  Corps  was  "in  trouble,"  It  usually 
meant  a  host  country  hf.d  ordered  out  a 
group  of  volunteers,  or  that  an  Incident 
had  occurred  in  a  back-country  village,  or 
that  the  volunteers  were  disenchanted  with 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  It  was  mostly  something 
happening  abroad.  Now.  the  Peace  Corps  is 
in  trouble  and  the  problem  is  at  home. 

Congress  may  be  on  the  mischievous  way 
to  cutting  the  Peace  Corps  budget  substan- 
tially. Last  June,  the  President  asked  for  $82 
million  as  an  authorization  for  the  coming 
year.  This  In  Itself  was  disappointing.  $82 
million  being  a  low  request.  But  the  situa- 
tion is  even  worse.  The  Peace  Corps  was  au- 
thorized to  .spend  at  the  $82  million  rate  for 
the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  and  has  al- 
ready spent  roughly  $47  million.  However, 
the  House  has  provided  for  only  $58  million 
for  the  year.  Thus  if  the  House  figure  Is  sus- 
tained, the  Peace  Corps  would  have  only 
about  $21  million  left  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Peace  Corps  officials  have  had  no  choice  but 
to  face  the  dollar  reality.  A  freeze  has  been 
ordered  through  June  30  on  extending  Invi- 
tations to  Join  the  Peace  Corps.  Worse,  plans 
exist  for  bringing  home  up  to  4,000  volun- 
teers by  April,  meaning  the  United  States 
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win  break  agreements  with  55  nations  where 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  now  work.  An  un- 
settling paradox  is  thus  created.  Many  In 
Congress  who  see  as  sccred  the  many  military 
and  trade  agreements  between  this  country 
and  others  now  care  little  whether  this 
agreement  for  peaceful  social  change  will 
be  threatened.  Moreover,  the  agreement  will 
be  broken  at  the  village  level  where  many 
of  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  live  and  work. 
Diplomats  In  embassies  understand  how 
agreements  must  be  "altered."  but  what 
about  the  Peruvian  teacher  or  the  Indian 
farmer  who  sees  his  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
pulled  out?  ' 

The  Peace  Corps  has  been  one  foreign  com- 
mitment In  which  the  country  has  taken 
near-unanimous  pride.  America  still  has  large 
numbers  of  idealists  who  see  the  Peace  Corps 
as  both  a  means  of  service  to  others  and 
enrichment  to  oneself.  The  sgency  reports 
that  appUcatloiis  are  nov/  on  the  upswing, 
fcllowlng  a  sharp  slide  In  the  first  two  years 
of  the  Nixon  administration.  Instead  of  gut- 
ting the  program,  you  would  think  that  Con- 
gress would  want  to  strengthen  It. 

The  Senate  has  yet  to  appropriate  funds 
for  this  year.  It  will  soon  meet  on  this  mat- 
ter and  It  Is  hoped  that  a  funding  level  of 
$77  million — the  full  amount  that  can  be 
legally  appropriated  at  this  time — will  be 
agreed  on  and  that  that  amount  will  pre- 
vail In  the  Senate-House  conference.  Any- 
thing less  would  mean  dark  days  ahead  for 
one  of  the  nation's  brightest  experiments  In 
peaceful  social  change. 


WHY  THE  SPACE  SHUTTLE  MAKES 
SENSE 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 5.  1972,  President  Nixon  announced 
a  firm  administration  commitment  to  the 
development  of  the  space  shuttle  as  the 
next  logical  step  in  our  space  program. 
As  a  longtime  proponent  of  that  pro- 
gram, and  of  the  shuttle  concept  as  well, 
I  commend  the  President  for  his  action 
in  the  matter. 

I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  election- 
year  politics  will  not  in  any  way  distort 
the  discussion  of  the  space  shuttle  in  this 
body  and  will  not  affect  or  influence  the 
decision  of  the  Senate  on  the  program. 
It  seems  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  space 
shuttle  is  the  appropriate  and  necessary 
next  step  of  man's  exploration  of  his  uni- 
verse and  that,  when  examined,  the  ar- 
guments clearly  resolve  themselves  In 
weight  of  the  furtherance  of  that  pro- 
gram. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Why  the  Spave  Shuttle 
Makes  Sense,"  written  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
Lessing,  and  published  In  this  month's 
is.iue  of  Fortune  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  the  Space  Shuttle  Makes  Sense 
(By  Lawrence  Lessing) 

.'V  new  space  system  now  being  considered 
for  development  would  feature  an  elaborate 
orbiting  space  station,  but  the  first  and 
most  Important  Innovation  would  be  the 
shuttlecraft — that  snub-nosed  vehicle  at 
lov.-er  left — which  would  have  many  immedi- 
ate uses,  e.g.,  launching,  repairing,  and 
servicing  existing  satellites. 

The  twelve-man  station,  planned  for  the 
early  1980's,  would  be  launched  Into  near- 
earth  orbit  and  would  function  for  as  long 
as  ten  years.  Its  central  core  would  be  made 
up  of  four  deck  compartments  for  labora- 
tories, living  quarters,  and  equipment,  with 


two  end  sections  for  bulk  storage  and  en- 
trance-exit ports.  At  Intervals  of  six  weeks 
the  shuttlecraft  would  deliver  men  and  sup- 
plies to  the  station  and  return  equipment 
and  men  to  earth.  It  would  also  carry  up  and 
return  those  large  laboratory  pcds,  fitted  into 
airlocks  In  the  station's  core,  where  experi- 
ments In  biology,  metal-chemical  processes, 
and  other  fields  could  be  conducted. 

Finally,  the  shuttle  couid  c.eploy  frec-fly- 
Ing  satellite  observatories,  bases  for,  sny, 
solar  and  stellar  studies;  like  the  laboratory 
pods,  these  would  be  monitored  and  serviced 
from  the  .station.  Siich  stations  eventually 
would  be  the  assembly  and  take-off  points 
for  other  vehicles  going  to  the  moon  and 
beyond. 

The  U.S.  space  progr.im  is  entering  .an 
entirely  new  stage  of  development  The  first 
stage  featured  high  adventure-- -reachin;?  the 
moon  and  proving  that  men  can  walk  upon 
It.  The  new  stage,  less  glamorous  and  doubt- 
leis  less  gripping  to  the  man  In  the  street, 
will  feature  the  more  prosaic  t.vk  of  mak- 
ing space  fiight  economic,  of  putting  it  en  a 
basis  in  which  our  knowledge  may  be  cul- 
tivated and  extended  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

Some  two  years  ago  a  presidential  task 
force,  set  up  to  review  the  space  program, 
recommended  that  the  next  big  goal  In  space 
be  the  building  of  a  space  shuttle  system. 
This  would  Involve  a  new  class  of  reusable 
rocket  boosters,  and  spacecraft  able  to  fly 
routinely  in  and  out  of  space,  much  like 
conventional  aircraft.  Instead  of  be.ng 
thrown  away  on  each  fiight  as  Saturn- 
Apollo  equipment  Is — at  a  cost  of  some  $280 
million  per  mission — the  new  vehicles  would 
return  intact  to  earth  X\i  be  launched  and 
flown  again.  The  gcal  would  be  vehicles  gcod 
for  at  least  a  hundred  missions.  The  system 
could  reduce  the  cost  of  putting  men  and 
payloads  in  orbit  from  about  $1,000  per 
pound  to  around  $100.  Eventually  these 
vehicles  would  provide  the  first  transporta- 
tion link  to  an  orbiting  space  station,  a  per- 
manent base  on  the  moon,  exploration  ot  the 
planets,  and  much  more.  .^11  together,  they 
would  lay  the  basis  for  a  multipurpose  space 
transnortation  system,  viable  for  p.'=rhap>  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  that  would  Insure  the 
nation's  hard-won  lead  In  space. 

Needless  to  say,  given  the  prfc.sent  economic 
climate  and  apathy  about  space,  the  project 
has  met  some  sharp  opposition,  on  the  score 
of  both  high  Initial  costs  and  lack  of  im- 
mediate "relevance."  And,  Indeed,  a  shuttle 
system  would  be  a  large,  long,  and  expen- 
sive undertaking.  Its  costs  could  run  aiiv- 
where  from  $9  billion  to  $14  billion,  .spread 
over  the  next  decade.  But  the  shuttle's  basic 
economic  appeal  helped  to  get  its  small 
Initial  budgets  safely  through  two  sessions 
of  Congress.  Last  summer  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  selected 
the  first  hardware  contractor,  the  Rocket- 
dyne  Division  of  North  American  Rockwell, 
to  build  the  big  liquid-hydrogen  engines 
needed — the  Item  requiring  tlie  longest  lead 
time.  That  contract,  expected  to  run  for  a 
decade,  will  by  Itself  amount  to  some  $1 
billion.  In  1972,  NASA  wl''  be  moving  toward 
a  criitcal  decision  on  the  shuttle  vehicles 
themselves.  The  decision  to  build  them  will 
rapresent  a  final  commitment  to  the  pro- 
gram, and  will  certainly  be  preceded  by  more 
heated  debate. 

TIME    FOR    DFBATE 

It  Is  well  for  democratic  processes  that  the 
debate  Is  occurring  now,  rather  than  long 
after  the  letting  of  firm  hardware  contracts. 
In  the  Apollo  program,  launched  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  urgency  about  catching  up  with  the 
Russians  in  space,  appropriations  were  rushed 
through  and  all  contracts  let  within  the  span 
of  a  single  year,  with  hardly  a  dissenting  vote. 
Only  In  1963,  with  costs  mounting  (as  pro- 
jected earlier) ,  and  with  a  presidential  elec- 
tion looming,  did  congressional  attacks  on  the 
space   program   begin.   No   such   precipitate 


haste  has  marked  the  Intiatlon  of  the  shuttle 
project.  For  two  years  three  big  aersospace 
combines — North  American  Rockwell  teamed 
with  Genera!  Dynamics,  Grumman  Aero- 
space with  Boeing,  and  McDonnell  Dc^uplas 
with  a  ra;ige  of  specialized  contractors — have 
been  working  u.ider  small  study  contracts  to 
develop  a  wide  range  of  optional  system  pro- 
posals. In  turn,  NASA  has  been  ar.alyziug 
and  refining  the  proposals,  mindful  of  budget 
stringencler.  In  an  effort  to  find  the  most 
economical  way  n  long-term  program  of 
maximum  useful  ness.  No  space  program  thus 
far  has  been  so  critically  or  extensively  ex- 
amined. 

The  shuttle's  origins  go  back  to  the  early 
days  in  space,  when  Uie  Air  Force  began  an 
experimental  "lifting  body"  prospect  called 
Dynascar.  This  wa.-^  ccrcdved  by  Boeitig.  the 
system  contractor.  Bo  a  b  t-rocket-propelled 
spacecraft  with  stubby  delta  wings,  which, 
instead  of  pUiminetlng  back  balli.'^tically 
through  the  atmosphere,  wcvld  ha\e  enough 
wing  lift  to  glide  back  acre  cyut  nilcany  lO  aii 
airport  lar.dlng  on  earth.  Dyntsoar  was  to  be 
a  purely  experimental  vehicle.  Tl.e  ultimate 
objective  was  to  use  It  to  ferry  men  ami 
equipment  to  a  large  manr.ed  or'olting  lab- 
oratory, or  .^pacr  staiion,  which  t!,.'  Air  F...ice 
proposed  to  develop  as  a  control  center  for 
Its  growing  reccniialssance  satellite  sy?tera. 
Dyna.>oar  never  was  huiU.  however,  and  ihe 
whole  project  was  canceled  lii  1963.  Its  co^ti 
were  too  Mjih,  especially  wher.  they  wrre 
added  to  those  of  the  Apollo  program,  fend 
It  wac  ahead  cf  Its  time.  Much  basic  space 
technology  was  still  to  be  proved.  But  Dvi-a- 
soar  left  behind  a  solid  residue  of  experi- 
mental work  on  lifting-body  designs  for  use 
at  the  enormous  speeds  of  re-e.  try  i:.to  ti  e 
earth's  atmosphere. 

By  1969,  with  the  Apollo  program  tapering 
.;ir,  a^r'E.pc;ce  engii.c-cis  were  ready  w  laci-.le  a 
shuttle  a.id  spTTte  station.  Initially,  these 
were  considered  interlocking  elements  <  f  a 
single  system.  Most  of  the  basic  technology 
neec?d  for  the  system  was  already  in  hand— 
we  could  dock  In  space  for  example,  and  had 
developed  reliable,  restartable  hydrogen  en- 
gines. NASA  initiated  a  broad  study  of  the 
proposed  system,  a;id  meanwhUe  set  about 
converting  the  third  stage  of  a  surplus 
Saturn  rocket  into  an  experimental  space 
station,  dubbed  Skylab.  for  launching  in 
1973,  in  order  to  test  its  possible  uses  nnd 
gain  experience  in  long-extended  weightless- 
ness. (In  the  absence  of  a  shuttle  vehicle. 
Skylab  will  be  serviced  by  modified  Apcllo 
spacecraft.)  At  the  same  time  the  Air  Force 
remounted  Its  own  program  for  a  shuttle  sys- 
tem and  manr.ed  orbiting  laboratory.  But 
this  duplication  of  effort.  In  an  Increasingly 
tight  budget,  could  not  be  tolerated.  The 
orbiting  lab.iratory  was  canceled  to  await  Jie 
outcome  of  Skylab.  and  since  then  the  Air 
Force  has  agreed  to  work  cooperatively  with 
NASA  on  development  of  a  single  shuttle 
system. 

The  basic  shitttle  design  that  emerged  from 
the  comolncd  studies  projected  an  imposing 
vehicle.  It  would  have  two  major"  com- 
ponents: a  stubby-winged  launch  rocket,  or 
booster,  looking  something  like  a  747  Jumbo 
Jet.  upended  cr.  its  tail;  and  a  winged  shuttle- 
craft, or  obiter,  about  the  length  of  a  707  Jet- 
liner, but  wid-r.  On  launching,  the  orbiter 
would  ride  piggyback  on  the  booster,  which 
would  earn-  It  up  to  an  altitude  of  about 
forty-'".ve  miles,  at  which  point  the  booster 
would  drop  away  and  be  brought  back  to  Its 
base  by  tv.-o  pilots.  Meanwhile,  tl-e  orbltcr, 
carrying  a  payioad  -A  sy?  much  as  G.t.OOO 
potinds,  plus  twelve  passengers  and  a  crew  of 
four,  would  Ignite  Its  own  engines  and  go  Into 
higher  orbit  for  missions  lasting  up  to  seven 
days  or  more.  To  lift  these  loads,  the  booster 
would  have  twelve  big  llquld-hydrogen  en- 
gines developing  a  total  of  6,600.000  pounds 
of  thrust — the  first  use  of  hydrogen  In 
ground  launching — while  the  orblter  would 
have  three  similar  engines  with  over  a  million 
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aud  a  half  pounds  of  thrust.  Together,  they 
would  represent  the  most  powerful  space  ve- 
hicles ever  built. 


REPAIRMEN   I^f  SPACE 

As  studies  progressed,  It  became  clear  that 
the  shuttle  was  the  key  element  and  highest- 
priority  Item  In  the  complex.  With  or  with- 
out a  space  station,  it  would  stand  on  Its 
own.  The  economies  implicit  in  its  large  load- 
carrying  capacity  could  make  it  the  basic 
launch  system  for  all  kinds  of  space  satellites, 
commercial  or  scientific,  and  planetary 
probes.  The  orblter's  Sixty-foot-long  payload 
compartment,  with  an  ejection  hatch,  could 
carry  into  orbit  the  largest  satellites  contem- 
plated, singly  or  In  groups.  Moreover,  since 
the  orblter  would  also  carry  men.  it  could 
routinely  service,  repair,  or  retrieve  the  In- 
creasingly expensive  objects  in  orbit.  A  $75- 
mlllion  orbiting  astronomical  observatory, 
for  instance,  whose  batteries  went  dead  In 
orbit  some  time  ago,  might  thus  have  been 
saved.  Such  a  service  would  ultimately  allow 
manufacturers  to  build  less  expensively  en- 
gineered satellites,  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
present  costs,  since  they  would  not  have  to  be 
built  for  long  life  unattended. 

On  the  basis  of  launch  savings  alone,  the 
Air  Force  announced  last  spring  that  with 
a   shuttle    available    it    would    be    able    to 
phase  out  all  its  present  big  launch  rockets. 
Including  its  Titan  3's.  The  economics  were 
most   compelling.   Against   present   costs   of 
$20  million  to  $35   million  for  each   major 
unmanned  launch,  a  shuttle  launch  would 
run  about  $5  million.  Savings  over  Saturn- 
Apollo  missions  are  even  greater,  since  this 
manned   system    requires    long   countdowns 
and    the   assistance    at   splashdown    of    the 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  a  cast  of  thousands; 
the   shuttle   would   count   down    In   two   to 
three  hours,  and  return  on  its  own  to  land. 
The  Air  Force  is  mainly  interested  In  the 
shuttle  as  a  means  of  maintaining  its  exten- 
sive system  of  reconnaissance,  communica- 
tion,   early-warning,    and    other    defensive 
satellites.  Until  recently,  recon  satellites  had 
to  be  launched  every  two  or  three  weeks.  In 
the  relatively  low  orbits  at  which  they  must 
operate  to  get  useful  photographs,  they  had 
a  very  short  life.  A  big,  more  advanced  recon 
satellite,  with  a  huge  high-resolution  camera 
and   a   higher  orbital   life   of  two   to  three 
months.  Is  now  coming  into  use.  But  this  Is 
still  a  short  time  span  for  expensive  equip- 
ment;  the  span  could  be  extended  at  great 
savings  by  a  shuttle  system.   Even   greater 
benefits  would  accrue  to  the  growing  galaxies 
of  civilian  satellites  used  in  communications 
earth-resources  and  weather  surveying    and 
navigation  traffic  control. 

With  the  shuttle  thus  taking  top  priority 
It  became  apparent  that  a  large  space  sta-' 
tlon    could    be    deferred    until    late   In    the 
decade  to  keep  budgets  down.  Moreover,  the 
shuttle    program   itself   might    be   extended 
further  over  time  so  as  to  hold  down  annual 
budgets.  NASA  Is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Apollo  program  ran  into  political  trouble 
because   all   its  system   elements   were  con- 
tracted    for     and     developed     concurrently 
causing  NASA's  budget  to  rise  sharply  to  a 
peak  of  $5.9  billion  In  1966.  Concurrent  de- 
velopment   Is   the   most   economic,   effective 
way    to    develop    complex    systems,    as    was 
demonstrated  In  World  War  II.  By  selecting 
a  firm  target  date  and  developing  all  systems 
m  parallel  to  meet  It,  a  program's  time  span 
overhead,  and  waste  motion  are  reduced  and 
it  !s  made  less  vulnerable  to  inflation    But 
the  short-run  budgetary  Implications  of  con- 
current development  are  now  politically  un- 
palatable. NASA  Is  facing  the  political  reality 
and  planning  to  keep  somewhere  within  its 
present  $3.3  billion  a  year. 

HOW     THE     SP.*CE     SHUTTLE     WORKS 

The  flight  plan  of  the  space  shuttle  differs 
markedly  from  that  of  the  now  familiar 
long-drawn-out  launch  procedures  and 
splashdown  dramatics  of  the  Apollo  missions 


On   the  launch  pad  at  the  far  left  sits  a 
rocket   booster   the  size  of  a   747,  carrying 
piggyback  a  shuttlecraft,  or  orblter,  which  Is 
about  the  size  of  a  707.  After  a  countdown  of 
two  to  three  hours,  the  booster  raises  the 
orblter  up  to  an  altitude  of  about  forty-flve 
miles,  at  which  point  the  booster  peels  off 
and  Is  piloted  back  in  a  great  arc  to  Its  base 
Meanwhile,  the  shuttlecraft,  carrying  a  crew 
of  four  and  up  to  twelve  passengers,  plus  pay- 
load,   fires   Its  llquld-hydrogen   engines  and 
arcs  upward  Into  orbit.  Fitted  for  orbiting 
missions  of  seven  days  or  longer,  the  shuttle- 
craft has  the  capacity  to  perform  a  variety 
of  tasks— e.g.,  servicing  a  space  station  with 
men  and  supplies.  At  the  end  of  its  mission 
the  shuttlecraft,  with  a  last  burst  from  its 
small  Inboard  maneuvering  engines,  swoops 
out  of  orbit  into  re-entry  position  and  makes 
a  powered  flight  to  an  airport  landing  on 
earth. 

There  Is  a  similar  concern  about  the  polit- 
ical realities  In  the  hard-pressed  aerospace 
Industry  these  days.  -Each  engineer  working 
on  the  program,"  a  McDonnell  Douglas 
spokesman  assured  a  conference  last  spring 
"has  had  his  head  reshaped  to  design  for 
low  costs."  As  an  example,  Grumman,  build- 
er of  Apollo's  famous  Lunar  Excursion  Mod- 
ule (LEM),  came  up  last  spring  with  what 
proved  to  be  a  winning  idea  for  shuttle- 
orbiter  design.  It  consisted  simply  of  em- 
ploying external,  disposable  tanks  to  carry 
the  bulky  volume  of  hydrogen  fuel  This 
would  allow  a  smaller,  lighter  orblter'  to  be 
built,  without  sacrificing  paylo-ad  capacity  at 
the  same  time  that  It  would  materially  re- 
duce the  size  and  complexity  of  the  booster 
The  cost  of  the  fuel  tanks  Jettisoned  on  each 
flight  would  run  close  to  $2  million,  but  these 
would  be  largely  offset  by  capital  savings  of 
$1,500,000  per  vehicle— and  the  capital  costs 
would  come  earlier  and  pose  a  greater  politi- 
cal threat  to  the  program.  NASA  promptly  di- 
rected all  contractors  to  study  the  incorpora- 
tion of  expendable  fuel  tanks  In  their  own 
designs. 

TL'SSLING    WITH    THE    OPTIONS 

Other  budget-cutting  measures  Included  a 
proposal  to  use  existing,  non-reusable 
boosters,  such  as  the  Titan  3  or  Saturn  IC 
to  launch  the  first  shultle-orbiter  flights  In 
1978,  phasing  In  a  reusable  booster  later. 
Still  another  recent  proposal,  which  origi- 
nated at  Boeing,  would  have  the  Saturn  sys- 
tem redesigned  into  a  reusable  booster,  while 
the  shuttlecraft  was  scaled  down  to  use 
smaller  "off-the-shelf"  hydrogen  engines 
than  those  now  contracted  for;  the  proposal 
would  make  It  possible  to  build  a  reusable 
booster  and  orblter  concurrently  with  less 
budget  strain.  These  are  the  options,  along 
with  others,  with  which  NASA  will  be  tussl- 
ing through  this  spring. 

The  danger  Is  that  under  pressures  for 
short-term  savings  tlie  long-term  beneflts 
and  raison  d'etre  of  the  program  may  be  lost 
The  use  of  one-shot  expendable  boosters, 
while  holding  down  development  costs 
would  Itself  be  costly  In  operation,  and  would 
defer  the  system's  full  projected  launch  sav- 
ings. A  reusable  Saturn  system,  though  low- 
est In  cost,  would  tend  to  freeze  development 
on  old  technology,  built  for  an  entirely  differ- 
ent special  purpose,  and,  In  addition  to 
lowering  payload  capacity,  would  Imply  a 
performance  goal  far  below  the  minimum  of 
a  hundred  flights  per  vehicle.  But  such  meas- 
ures may  now  be  the  only  ones  that  are 
politically  feasible. 

However  costs  are  shaved,  the  shuttle  re- 
mains a  big.  long-term  Investment,  and  It 
is  this  hard  fact  that  draws  the  heaviest 
attack.  In  last  year's  congressional  go-around 
on  the  shuttle's  token  $100-inllHon  budget 
opponents  led  by  Senator  Walter  Mondale 
seized  upon  a  1970  Rand  Corp.  study  fi- 
nanced by  the  Air  Force,  as  proof  that  the 
program  could  not  be  economically  Justified 
The  study,  basing  Us  calculations  on  a  con- 
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servatlve  projection  of  U.8.  space  activity  in 
the  next  two  decades,  concluded  that  savings 
effected  by  the  shuttle  over  comparable  ex- 
pendable systems  would  at  best  amount  to 
only  a  "marginal"  $2.8  bUllon  by  1990  The 
Air  Force  retorted  that  the  Rand  report  was 
an  Interim  study,  based  on  outdated  1969 
figures,  and  did  not  reflect  changes  and  re- 
finements m  the  new  Joint  program,  on 
which  a  more  comprehensive  cost-benefit  an- 
alysis was  being  completed.  Opponents  could 
muster  less  than  thirty  Senate  votes  In  their 
attempt  to  halt  the  program. 

Later  In  the  year,  a  NASA-sponsored  study 
made  by  Mathematlca,  Inc.,  an  Independent 
firm  headed  by  economist  Oskar  Morgenstern. 
came  in  with  more  substantial  flgures.  Tak- 
ing as  one  of  Its  base  lines  an  average  of 
fifty-six  launches  per  year  (assuming  that 
total  space  activity  ran  along  close  to  the 
current  level) ,  the  Mathematlca  study  found 
that  savings  using  the  full-scale  "shuttle 
would  come  to  some  $14  billion  by  1990— 
enough  to  pay  off  original  development  costs 
In  something  more  than  a  decade  of  opera- 
tion. It  made  clear  that  these  savings  would 
not  be  regutered  on  launch-vehicle  capital 
costs,  in  which  the  shuttle  ran  more  than 
$4  billion  higher  than  expendable  equip- 
ment, but  on  payload  costs  and  operations, 
where  the  shuttle  would  have  an  $18-bllllon 
cost-savings  advantage.  These  savings  would 
begin  to  accrue  even  In  a  phased  program 
using  expendable  boosters,  and  irrespective 
of  whether  the  comparison  was  made  with 
unmanned  launchlngs.  Savings,  of  course, 
would  be  less  If  a  more  limited  shuttle  svstem' 
were  to  be  adopted. 

Actually,  useful  as  cost-benefit  analysis 
Is  in  evaluating  projects  In  which  all  the 
elements  are  reasonably  well  known.  It  can 
be  only  a  limited  guide  In  weighing  a  pro- 
gram that  encompasses  a  great  mixture  of 
exploration,  advanced  industrial  application 
military  development,  sclentiflc  experimen- 
tation, and  large  elements  of  the  unknown 
It  is  almost  as  If,  in  the  wilderness  of  late- 
elghteenth-century  America,  analysts  had 
attempted  to  project  all  the  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  building  a  transcontinental  railroad. 
Or  perhaps  more  nearly  as  If,  early  In  this 
century,  they  had  tried  to  weigh  all  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  developing  the  Wright 
brothers'  flying  machine,  at  a  time  when 
not  a  few  learned  as  well  as  practical  men 
held  the  opinion  that  the  machines  would 
never  safely  carry  passengers. 

Aerospace  men  believe  that  so  far  cost- 
beneflt  analyses,  which  conservatively  assume 
that  the  launch  pattern  of  the  last  decade 
will  continue,  take  too  little  account  of  one 
of  the  cardinal  principles  of  transportation. 
This  Is  that  as  transport  becomes  more  fre- 
quent, faster,  routlnized,  and  lower  In  carry- 
ing costs,  it  invariably  attracts  more  traffic, 
leading  to  further  cost  savings  and   other 
beneflts.  The  last  decade  was  the  Infancy  of 
space  flight.  With  space  satellites  on  the  verge 
of  a  decade  of  major  expansion,  a  shuttle 
would  greatly  expedite  their  growth.  With 
a  shuttle  In   being,  space  stations  may  be 
economically  assembled  and  maintained   not 
only  to  coordinate  satellite  operations  but  to 
establish    near-earth    platforms    for    direct 
scientific    and    Industrial    experimentation. 
This  Includes  such  projects  as  the  creation 
of    new    metals,    materials,    or    methods   of 
fabrication    in    vacuums    unobtainable    on 
earth,    the   possible   generation   and   trans- 
mission of  pollution-free  electric  power  from 
space,  and  still  other  more  exotic  prospects. 
Ultimately,  perhaps  the  economic  Justifica- 
tion  of  the   shuttle   rests   upon   the   plain 
proposition  that  if  the  U.S.  Is  to  have  a  pro- 
gressive space  program  at  all.  It  cannot  con- 
tinue to  throw  away  multl-mllUon-dollar  ve- 
hicles on  every  trip. 


THE    ANTI-MAN-IN-SPACE    SYNDROME 

The  most  persistent  opposition,  however, 
continue  to  come  from  a  group  of  scientists, 
mainly   nuclear  and   theoretical    physicists. 
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who  have  attacked  manned  space  flight  al- 
most from  the  start  as  being  too  dangerous, 
expensive,  and  unproductive.  A  leading  voice 
Is  Cornell  University's  Dr.  Thomas  Gold,  an 
astrophysicist  chiefly  noted  for  a  theory, 
vigorously  promulgated  in  the  early  Sixties, 
that  the  moon  might  have  such  a  deep  cover- 
ing of  fine  dust  In  its  "seas"  that  astronauts 
would  be  In  danger  of  sinking  soundlessly 
In  It.  Last  summer,  as  the  shuttle's  budget 
hung  In  the  balance,  Gold  returned  to  the 
battle  In  an  article  In  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  titled  "Machines,  Not  Men,  In 
Space."  Its  main  thesis,  an  echo  of  one 
widely  used  earlier  to  cut  back  the  space 
budget,  was  that  electronic  automata  and 
unmanned  satellites  could  do  everything  a 
manned  shuttle  or  space  station  could  do. 
and  do  It  much  more  safely  and  cheaply 
besides — a  position  now  severely  shaken  by 
the  recent  economic  analysis  of  the  shuttle 
system.  Gold  concluded  after  reviewing  all 
the  possible  harrowring  physiological  effects 
of  prolonged  weightlessness — none  yet 
proved — that  man  should  give  up  space  flight 
for  the  present. 

A  tangled  mixture  of  motives  and  emo- 
tions lies  behind  these  attitudes.  There  is  a 
feeling  that  space  funds  could  better  be 
spent  for  basic  research  In  such  areas  as 
high-energy  physics  and  radio  astronomy, 
both  In  need  of  very  large  Investment.  But 
dissension  over  priorities  has  only  served  to 
diminish  both  basic  research  and  space  budg- 
ets, while  cutting  down  the  high  technology 
that  has  sustained  research  and  the  U.S. 
economy  through  the  last  decade.  More  ex- 
plicitly, opposition  to  man-ln-space  Is  often 
disparagingly  tied  to  the  charge  that  NASA's 
manned  space-flight  program  Is  only  a  cover 
for  military  development,  a  suspicion  darkly 
confirmed  In  this  view  by  the  Joint  shuttle 
program.  But  maintenance  of  defensive  re- 
connaissance and  early-warning  satellites 
can  do  a  great  deal  to  deter  major  wars;  the 
more  that  military  powers  know  about  what 
other  powers  are  doing,  the  less  prone  they 
will  be  to  reckless  acts.  It  would  be  more 
than  rash  to  deny  the  Air  Force  the  manned 
space-flight  capability  to  Improve  Its  satellite 
systems  and  to  act  fast  against  hostile  sys- 
tems In  an  emergency. 

Basically,  much  of  the  physicist  opposition 
is  due  simply  to  a  predisposition,  developed 
through  long  dealing  with  atomic  abstrac- 
tions and  phenomena  beyond  the  range  of  di- 
rect vision,  to  rely  on  instruments  or  remote- 
controlled  mechanisms  to  explore  nature.  But 
exploring  the  solar  system  Is  a  different  prop- 
osition, and  many  eminent  scientists  do  not 
agree  that  It  can  all  be  done  with  Instru- 
ments. "It  Is  physicists  that  say  that,"  testi- 
fied Nobel  Laureate  Harold  C.  Urey,  discover 
of  heavy  hydrogen,  when  the  same  argument 
arose  over  going  to  the  moon.  "Chemists  like 
to  have  their  hands  on  matter  ...  we  must 
bring  the  sample  back  at  least." 

The  Apollo  voyages  have  brought  back 
hundreds  of  pounds  of  matter  for  analysis, 
as  against  the  few  grams  so  far  yielded  by 
the  Soviet  program,  still  limited  to  unman- 
ned instruments  and  machines.  Out  of  the 
Apollo  program  has  come  a  great  body  of 
I'ew  knowledge,  direct  observation,  and  data 
from  carefully  implanted  experiments,  un- 
attainable by  other  means.  Not  the  least  of 
its  accomplishments  is  the  overturning  of 
erroneous  theories,  such  as  that  the  moon  is 
a  cold,  completely  dead,  dry  body— now 
refuted  by  solid  evidence  of  selsmlc-volcanlc 
activity  and  emission  of  water  vapor  from 
deep  fissures. 

The  shuttle,  with  its  greater  passenger 
and  cargo  capacity,  would  go  on  from  Apollo 
to  enlarge  man's  role  In  space.  High  on  the 
first  passenger  lists  would  be  medical  men. 
to  Investigate  at  first  hand  the  effects  of 
weightlessness  and  cosmic  radiation,  and  add 
to  the  already  substantial  contributions — 
In  hospital-patient  monitoring  and  other 
areas — of  space  to  medicine.  Also  among  the 
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passengers  might  be  biochemists,  studying 
the  reaction  and  synthesis  of  organic  mole- 
cules In  space,  where  more  unusual  carbon 
reactions  are  now  found  to  be  taking  place 
than  anyone  had  earlier  suspected.  New  com- 
pounds and  pharmaceuticals  may  thus  be  dis- 
covered. Engineers,  metallurgists,  or  elec- 
tronic specialists  might  go  along  to  explore 
the  formation  of  materials  or  structures  In 
near-zero  gravity  and  high-vacuum  condi- 
tions. Laboratory-type  experiments  could  be 
taken  Into  space  and  carried  out  directly  by 
the  scientists  who  devised  them. 

But  since  almost  anyone  in  good  health 
could  go  on  a  flight,  the  list  could  Include 
other  creative  people,  artists  or  philosophers, 
men  or  women,  who  might  imaginatively  see 
new  ways  In  which  this  uniquely  weightless 
environment  might  benefit  life  on  earth. 
(NASA's  program  Includes  a  $100,000  design 
study  for  shuttle  amenities  suitable  for  "male 
and  female  passengers.")  To  limit  U.S.  space 
exploration  for  the  next  decade  or  more  to  In- 
struments and  robots  would  be  to  remove  the 
human  element  from  the  program  and  to 
mark  time,  which  in  any  enterprise  is  to  go 
backward. 

HOW  GOES  THE  COMPETITION? 

Though  the  so-called  moon  race  Is  long 
over,  and  a  series  of  Soviet  technical  set- 
backs and  tragic  accidents  In  space  have  re- 
moved much  of  the  Immediate  pressure  of 
competition,  the  Soviet  program  in  both 
manned  and  unmanned  flight  continues  to 
move  steadily  forward  on  a  massive  scale, 
unhampered  by  budgetary  vacillation  or  di- 
visions between  civilian  and  military  re- 
search. U.S.  intelligence  and  British  sources 
estimate  that  the  Soviet  space  budget  is  run- 
ning several  billion  dollars  a  year  higher 
than  that  of  the  U.S.,  a  fact  reflected  In  a 
rate  of  launchlngs  more  than  double  that  of 
the  U.S.,  civil  and  mUltary,  In  recent  years. 

Last  spring  the  U.S.S.R.  launched  the  first 
experimental  earth-orbltlng  space  station, 
Salyut  1,  some  two  years  ahead  of  the  U.S.' 
scheduled  Skylab.  Following  this,  Soviet  ver- 
sions of  an  Interim  shuttlecraft,  called  Soyuz, 
carrying  three  cosmonauts,  made  two  dock- 
ings with  the  Salyut  in  orbit.  The  first  sortie 
was  aborted  and  the  craft  quickly  returned 
to  earth  when  one  crew  member  fell  111  and 
a  malfunction  prevented  the  Soyuz  crew  from 
entering  the  station.  The  second  docking 
ended  in  tragedy,  after  nearly  a  month's 
successful  work  In  Salyut,  when  the  return- 
ing crew  was  killed  on  re-entry  In  the  earth's 
atmosphere.  After  a  medical  board  deter- 
mined that  the  deaths  were  not  caused  by 
any  physical  disability  but  by  a  faiUty  hatch 
door,  leading  to  catastrophic  decompression. 
Soviet  authorities  announced  that  Soyuz-Sal- 
yut  fiights  would  be  resumed  this  year.  Con- 
currently, four  successful  test  flights  of  a 
maneuverable  spacecraft  similar  to  the  Apollo 
Indicated  that  manned  lunar  missions, 
though  delayed  by  setbacks  In  developing  a 
big  rocket,  are  still  very  much  on  the  Soviet 
agenda. 

Meanwhile,  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  four 
other  countries  are  now  members  of  the  space 
club,  having  launched  and  orbited  experi- 
mental objects  or  satellites  with  rockets  of 
their  own  design.  They  are  Britain  and  France 
heading  a  European  consortium,  and,  more 
recently,  Japan  and  China.  All  have  run  Into 
difficulties  In  designing  large  rocket  boosters; 
the  European  group,  which  wants  to  develop 
a  regional  communication  satellite  of  its  own 
to  serve  Western  Europe,  has  had  special  diffi- 
culties. NASA  has  had  extensive  talks  with 
the  Europeans  In  an  effort  to  persuade  them 
to  become  financial  partners  In  the  shuttle 
project.  In  return  for  some  transfer  of  tech- 
nology and  shared  use.  Recently,  as  a  further 
Inducement,  NASA  offered  to  launch  the 
European  communication  satellite  at  nominal 
cost.  Given  the  tensions  created  by  the  re- 
cent International  monetary  situation,  the 
European  governments  have  been  wary  of 
Joining  in  the  U.S.  space  program.  Meanwhile. 


NASA  Is  committed  to  launch  In  1973  an  edu- 
cational TV  broadcasting  satellite  for  India, 
the  first  of  Its  kind,  and  a  domestic  satellite 
communication  system  for  Canada.  Quite 
aside  from  national  or  military  rivalries, 
therefore,  the  U.S.  has  In  space  an  exportable 
high  technology  of  large  potential.  Just  be- 
ginning to  open  up. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  recent  develop- 
ment of  all  has  been  a  series  of  talks  between 
Soviet  and  U.S.  space  authorities,  who  are 
now  close  to  an  agreement  to  design  compati- 
ble docking  mechanisms  for  the  Soyuz-Salyut 
and  Apollo-Skylab  space  stations  and  to  con- 
duct Joint  operations  between  them.  Both 
nations  want  to  develop  the  capability,  in  fu- 
ture shuttle  fiights,  to  rescue  nationals  of 
either  country  who  may  happen  to  be  In- 
jured or  stranded  in  space.  The  agreement 
may  also  be  an  opening  move  toward  more 
International  cooperation  and  exchange  of 
technological  information  in  space  explora- 
tion, complementing  the  recent  easing  of 
U.S. -Soviet  trade  barriers. 

A    SYSTEM    OP    STAGED    GROWTH 

Primarily,  the  shuttle  Is  a  vehicle  designed 
for  the  first,  most  arduous  stage  of  getting 
large  loads  out  of  the  earth's  heavy  gravity 
and  atmosphere  Into  near-earth  orbit,  and 
later  assembling  large  space  stations  there. 
The  next  planned  stage,  following  closely  on 
the  first,  would  be  development  of  a  space 
tug.  a  smaller  version  of  the  shuttlecraft, 
which  would  be  carried  up  Into  orbit  by  the 
shuttle  Itself,  and  there  be  regularly  serviced 
and  refueled.  It  would  operate  from  near- 
earth  orbit  and  from  space  stations  to  de- 
ploy and  maintain  satellites  In  higher  syn- 
chronous orbits,  some  22.000  miles  up.  wherp 
a  satellite's  speed  coincides  with  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  earth  so  that  It  appears  to  be 
fixed  In  space  over  a  single  area.  The  tug 
would  also  operate  from  space  stations  as 
a  shuttle  link  carrying  men  and  equipment 
between  the  stations  and  the  moon.  Ulti- 
mately, the  tug  would  be  replaced  by  a  third 
vehicle  stage,  a  nuclear-powered  spacecraft. 
Whose  engine  Is  already  well  along  In  develop- 
ment. It  would  extend  the  range  of  operations 
from  near-earth  orbit  and  the  moon  to  Mars 
and  beyond.  The  basic  shuttle,  whUe  earning 
Its  way  in  near  spsice,  would  also  serve  to 
hold  these  options  open  for  future  decision 
and  development. 

A  fresh  vision  of  the  great  Implications  of 
man's  quest  In  space  was  Imparted  a  year 
ago  by  the  Swedish-born  scientist  Hannes 
Alfv6n,  now  at  the  University  of  California 
at  San  Diego,  on  the  occasion  of  his  receiving 
the  1970  Nobel  Prize  for  work  in  plasma  in 
physics.  In  his  address,  Alfven  saw  ns  the 
major  Impact  of  space  exploration  the  dis- 
covery that  Interplanetary  space,  instead  of 
being  a  structure-less  void,  is  permeated  by 
complex  patterns  of  electric  currents,  electric 
and  magnetic  fields,  and  charged  gaseous 
particles  in  heated  motion,  collectively  known 
as  plasmas.  The  direct  study  of  plasmas  In 
space,  he  predicted,  will  not  only  lead  to  more 
fundamental  understanding  of  the  origin 
and  accretion  of  the  solar  system — a  major 
goal  of  late  twentieth-century  science — but 
It  is  also  likely  to  supply  Indirectly  the  miss- 
ing key  to  the  control  of  thermonuclear 
power,  a  key  that  has  proved  elusive  to  earth- 
bound  theoreticians. 

JOURNEY    TO    AN    ASTEROID 

To  further  that  basic  study,  Alfven  re- 
peated a  daring  proposal  he  had  made  earlier 
that  the  next  step  beyond  the  moon  be  a 
manned  mission  to  an  asteroid,  one  of  thou- 
sands of  small  bodies  revolving  In  a  great 
belt  about  halfway  to  Mars;  the  mission 
would  require  some  form  of  shuttle  tech- 
nology. Because  of  their  small  size  (many 
of  them  are  less  than  sixty  miles  in  diam- 
eter), asteroids  may  reveal  the  composition 
of  the  earliest  coalescence  of  matter  out  of 
cosmic  plasmas. 

Other  Investigators  are  beginning  to  Icok 
to  experiments  performed  In  space  for  clues 
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to  the  problems  of  supplying  the  earth  with 
new    sources    of    electric    power    and    with 
scarce  materials.  There  has  been  an  Increas- 
Ing  number  of  technical  papers  on  various 
proposals  to  generate  electricity  from  a  space 
station   and   transmit   It   by   microwave   for 
conversion  to  usable  power  on  earth.  Ther- 
monuclear reactions  would  be  easier  to  con- 
trol and  sustain  In  the  cold,  high  vacuum 
of  space:    more  coiiveiilional   t  uclcar  plants 
would  also  work  better  there,  without  dan- 
ger of  lethal  accidents  or  polluting  the  earth. 
Also  to  be  taken  Into  consideration  Is  the 
use  of  magnetohydrodynamlcs  (tapping  elec- 
tricity    directly     from     highspeed     plasma 
streams)   and  the  direct  conversion  of  solar 
power  from  space.  Further  on,  as  strategic 
metals    grow   scarcer   and   more  difficult   to 
\vTe3t  from  the  earth.  It  is  not  beyond  the 
bounds  of  economic  feasibility  to  ferry  them 
in   from   planetary    bodies.    Alfvcn    suggests 
that  asteroids,  because  of  their  lew  gravity, 
would  be  easy  to  mine.  Smaller  ones  might 
even  be  propelled  Into  near-earth  orbits,  or 
even   to  a  soft  landing  on  earth,  for  closer 
study  and   use.  Thus  there  Is  more  to  the 
first-stage  shuttle  program  for  the  future  of 
niiin  thaii  uould  at  first  appear. 

Back  In  the  early  Sixties,  when  these  Is- 
sues were  first  being  debated,  Ralph  J.  Cordl- 
ner,  then  chairman  of  the  board  and  presi- 
dent of  General  Electric,  had  some  words  to 
say  at  a  symposium  on  the  space  frontier. 
His  observations  bear  directly  on  the  future 
of  the  sp.-.ce  shuttle. 

"At  this  stage,"  said  he,  "the  new  frontier 
does  not  look  very  promising  to  the  profit- 
minded  businessman  or  to  the  tax-minded 
citizen.  Every  new  frontier  presents  the  same 
problem  of  vision  and  risk  .  .  .  Leif  Ericson 
discovered  America  five  hundred  years  before 
Columbus,  but  apparently  the  Vikings  did 
not  have  the  vision  to  see  anything  worth- 
while on  that  vast,  empty  continent  .  .  , 

"When  a  new  frontier  is  opened,  the  new 
territory  always  looks  vast,  empty,  hostile, 
and  unrewarding.  It  Is  always  dangerous  to 
go  there,  and  almost  impossible  to  live  there 
In  loneliness  and  peril.  The  technological 
capacities  of  the  time  are  always  taxed  to  the 
utmost  in  dealing  with  the  new  environ- 
ment. It  takes  an  immense  effort  of  imaglna- 
tiou  for  the  citizens  to  see  beyond  these 
lniti.al  difficulties  .  .  .  But  such  an  effort  at 
prophetic  Imagination  Is  what  is  required  of 
us  as  citizeis.  so  that  v.e  will  not.  like  LeIf 
Ericson,  leave  the  making  of  the  future  to 
others." 
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taking  a  stand  as  one  of  the  few  girl  pages  In 
the  senate. 


She  confided.  "I  think  It's  so  I  woulda't 
hear  their  language  or  maybe  because  they 
take  off  their  Jackets. 

"The  pages  use  the  same  laiiguage  as  the 
se:;ators.  Ifs  Just  the  way  men  talk,  you 
know. 

"And  I've  heard  It  all  before  anyhow,"  Marl, 
part-Hawaiian  and  appointed  by  Sen.  Daniel 
K.  Inouye,  (D-Hawall)  said. 

"I  can't  do  my  Job  right,"  she  told  Inquir- 
ing reporters.  "This  is  a  serious  Inconvenience 
tc  mo. 

"This 


the  rules  of  any  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 
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mornifig.  Sen.  (John  C.)  Stennis 
asked  me  to  get  him  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
a'ld  I  couldn't,"  she  added.  "Sometimes,  you 
have  to  get  through  the  cloakroom  to  get  out 
in    the   hall. 

"It's  not  that  Im  a  women's  lib  freak  or 
a-iythlng.  I  just  want  to  do  my  Job." 

Mari  said  she  thought  Sen.  Warren  O.  Mag- 
nuson  (D-Wash.),  v.as  responsible  for  the 
ba'\ 

Word  quickly  filtered  to  Magnuson  who 
called  ati  Impromptu  news  conference  to  ve- 
hemently dei'v  he  was  the  culprit. 

"I'm  not  for  a  rt'.le  vo  bar  women  anywhere 
In  the  senate  except  one  cubby  hole  (the  sen- 
ators' private  rest  room),"  Magnuson  said. 

"Why,  I  led  the  movement  In  the  policy 
committee  to  hire  them."  he  said  in  recalling 
the  long  agonizing  the  Senate  underwent  be- 
f'  re  it  finally  broke  tradition  and  allowed 
■Tirls  (as  long  as  they  wore  pants  and  not 
skirts)  as  pafjes. 

Magnuson  assured  reporters  he  would  see 
tiie  rule  was  changed — quickly. 

What  of  Marl's  future  after  10  weeks  on 
the  Job? 

"The  sergeant-at-arms  told  mo  not  to  say 
anythlnp  or  ho'd  go  to  mv  senator  and  I 
might  get  fired." 

A  boy  colleague  was  equally  miffed  but 
more  cautious. 

"Doji't  use  my  Tiame  please  but  I  don't 
think  It's  very  fair  and  If  I  were  a  girl  I 
wouldn't  like  It." 

As  for  the  Republicans,  Marl  said  she  can 
get  into  their  cloakroom  and  feels  thev  use 
the  same  language  as  the  Democrats. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  WOMEN  IN  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  should  Immedately  drop  the  bar- 
rier that  prevents  Senate  female  em- 
ployees from  entering  the  Democratic 
Cloak  Room. 

If  we  believe  in  equal  rights  for  women, 
let  us  strike  down  this  needless  restric- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  November  12,  1971,  relating  to  this 
matter  be  printed  In  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wat  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Girl  Pages:   No  Trespassing? 
What  lurks  In  the  clubby  confines  of  the 
Senate  Democratic  cloakroom  that  a  15-year- 
old  girl  should  not  hear  or  see? 

Marl  Iwashlta.  who  Is  15.  would  like  to  find 
out. 

She  can't.  The  rules  forbid  girl  pages  from 
entering  the  cloakroom  where  Democratic 
senators  gather  off  the  floor. 

"Well,  I  think  it's  ridiculous."  Marl  said. 


RULES     OF     COMMITTEE     ON     DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 133B  of  the  Legislative  Reorganisa- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  added  by  section  130 
fa)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970,  requires  the  rules  of  each  com- 
mittee to  be  published  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  not  later  than  March  1  of 
each  year.  Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  i-ules  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Rui.es  and  Procedures  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee ON  THE  District  of  Columbia 

Rule  1.  Unless  the  Senate  Is  meeting  at  the 
time,  or  it  is  otherwise  ordered,  and  notice 
given,  the  Committee  shall  meet  regularly 
at  10:30  a.m.  on  the  second  Friday  of  each 
month.  Tlie  Chairman  may,  upon  proper 
notice,  call  such  additional  meetings  as  he 
may  deem  necessary,  or  at  such  times  as  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  may  request  In 
writing,  with  adequate  advance  notice  pro- 
vided to  all  members  of  the  Committee.  Sub- 
committee meetings  sliall  not  be  held  when 
the  full  Committee  Is  meeting. 

Rule  2.  Tlie  riUes  of  the  Senate  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970,  Insofar  as  they  are  applicable 
shall  govern  the  Committee  and  Us  Subccm- 
nslttees.  The  rules  of  the  Committee  shall  be 


Rule  3.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  or 
if  the  Chairman  is  not  present,  the  ranking 
majority  member  present,  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings,  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the 
Committee.  However,  the  Conmiittee  may  au- 
thorize a  quorum  of  one  Senator  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  testimony. 

Rule  4.  Unless  otherwise  determined  by  a 
majority  of  the  Committee,  written  proxies 
may  be  used  for  all  Committee  business,  ex- 
cept that  proxies  shall  not  be  permitted  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  quorum  to  do 
business.  Committee  business  may  be  con- 
ducted by  a  written  poll  of  the  Committee, 
unless  a  member  requests  that  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  be  held  on  the  matter. 

Rule  5.  There  shall  be  kept  a  complete  rec- 
ord of  all  Committee  action.  Such  records 
shall  contain  the  vote  cast  by  each  member 
of  the  Committee  en  any  que.stion  on  which 
a  yea  and  nay  vote  Is  demanded.  The  record 
of  each  yea  and  nay  vote  shall  be  released  by 
the  Committee  either  at  the  end  of  the  exec- 
utive session  on  a  bill  or  upon  the  filing  of 
the  renort  on  that  bill  as  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  shall  determine.  Tlie  clerl:  of  the 
Committee,  or  his  assistant,  shall  act  as  re- 
cording secretary  on  all  prcceedlnfrs  before 
the  Committee. 

Rtile  6.  All  hearings  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee or  its,  Subcommittee  shall  be  open  to 
the  public,  except  where  the  Committee  or 
the  Subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  a 
majority  \  ote,  orders  an  executive  session. 

Rule  7.  The  Committee  shall,  so  far  as 
practicable,  require  all  witnesses  heard  be- 
fore It  to  file  written  statements  of  their 
proposed  testimony  at  least  72  hours  before 
a  hearing  and  to  limit  their  oral  presen- 
tation to  brief  summaries  of  their  argu- 
ments. The  presiding  officer  at  any  hearing 
is  authorized  to  limit  the  time  of  each 
witness  appearing  before  the  Committee. 

Rule  8.  Should  a  Subcommittee  fall  to 
report  back  to  the  full  commutes  on  any 
measure  within  a  rea.sonable  time,  the  Chair- 
man may  withdraw  the  measure  from  such 
Subcommittee  and  report  that  fact  to  the 
full  Committee  fcr  further  disposition. 

Rule  9.  Attendance  at  executive  sessions 
of  the  Committee  shall  be  limited  to  mem- 
bers cf  the  Committee  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee staff.  Other  persons  whose  presence 
is  reqtiested  or  consented  to  by  the  Com- 
mit'ee  may  be  admitted  to  such  sessions. 
Rule  10.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  empowered  to  adjourn  any  meeting 
of  the  Committee  If  a  quorum  Is  not  present 
within  15  minutes  of  the  time  scheduled  for 
such  meeting. 

Rule  11.  Subpoenas  for  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  for  the  production  of  memo- 
randa, documents,  and  records  may  be  Issued 
by  the  Chairman  or  by  any  other  member 
designated  by  him.  The  subpoena  shall 
brlefiy  state  the  matter  to  which  the  wit- 
ness Is  expected  to  testify  or  the  documents 
to  be  produced.  All  witnesses  subpoenaed  be- 
fore the  Committee  who  are  to  testify  as  to 
matters  of  fact  shall  be  sworn  by  the  Chair- 
man or  another  member. 

Rule  12.  Accurate  stenographic  records 
shall  be  kept  of  the  testimony  of  all  wit- 
nesses In  executive  and  public  hearings.  The 
record  of  a  witness'  own  testimony,  whether 
in  public  or  executive  session,  shall  be  made 
available  for  inspection  by  witnesses  or  by 
their  counsel  under  Committee  supervision; 
a  copy  of  any  testimony  given  in  public 
session  or  that  part  of  the  testimony  given 
by  a  witness  In  executive  session  and  sub- 
sequently quoted  or  made  part  of  the  record 
of  a  public  session  shall  be  made  available 
to  any  witness  at  his  expense.  If  he  so  re- 
quests. Witnesses  not  testifying  under  oath 
may  be  given  a  transcript  of  their  testimony 
for  the  purpose  of  making  minor  grammati- 
cal corrections  and  editing,  but  not  for  the 


purpose  of  changing  the  substance  of  the 
testimony.  Any  question  arising  with  re- 
spect to  such  editing  shall  be  decided  by 
the  Chairman. 

Rule  13.  Subject  to  statutory  requirements 
imposed  on  the  Committee  with  respect  to 
procedure,  the  rules  of  the  Committee  may 
be  changed,  modified,  amended,  or  suspended 
at  any  time,  provided,  however,  that  not 
less  than  a  quorum  of  the  Committee  so 
determines  In  a  regular  meeting  with  due 
notice,  or  at  a  meeting  Epeclfically  called 
for  tha-t  purpose. 
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dltlons  would  you  agree  to  a  larger  Inter- 
national peace  conference  on  all  Indochina? 
Who  should  attend?  At  what  stage  could  such 
negotiations  prove  profitable? 

A.  M,  Rosenthal. 

Managing  Editor, 
New  York  Times. 


CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  THE 
NEW  YORK  TIMES  AND  THE 
NORTH  VIETNAMESE  FOREIGN 
MINISTRY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  correspondence  be- 
tween the  New  York  Times  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  Foreign  Ministry  regarding 
Vietnamese  war  negotiations  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
New   York  Times  Editor  Sends  Letter  to 
Pham  Van  Dong 

Hanoi  VNA  in  EnglUh  to  VNA  Paris.  1354 
GMT,  15  Jan.  72  B— for  official  use  only, 

["Message  from  A.  M.  Rosenthal,  New  York 
Times"] 

[Text]  Honorable  Pham  Van  Dong,  Porelun 
Ministry.  Hanoi.  ^  ^ 

In  view  of  the  conflicting  accounts  we  have 
had  recently  [on  the]  negotiating  position 
of  your  government  and  PRG  on  ways  to  end 
the  Indochina  war,  we  invite  your  answers 
to  the  following  questions  because  we  believe 
they  can  clarify  the  situation. 

1— If  the  United  States  sets  a  firm  troop 
withdrawal  date  would  you  agree  to  the  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners  In  your  contral'' 

2— WoiUd  you  negotiate  on  military  with- 
drawal and  the  release  of  prisoners  com- 
pletely separate  from  questions  pertaining 
to  the  political  future  of  Vietnam? 

3 — Which  of  the  following  must  be  wholly 
withdrawn  or  halted  to  obtain  the  release  of 
all  .American  prisoners  In  your  control? 

1.  American  ground  troops  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

2.  American  transport  and  logistic  air  sup- 
port to  South  Vietnamese  forces. 

3.  American  bombing  in  North  Vietnam. 

4.  American  air  reconnaissance  In  North 
Vietnam. 

5.  American  bombing  In  South  Vietnam. 

6.  American  bombing  In  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

7.  American  alrbases  In  Southeast  Asia 
outside  Indochina. 

8.  American  military  advisory  activities  In 
South  Vietnam, 

9.  American  military  aid  shipments  to 
South  Vietnam. 

10.  American  economic  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam. 

..  *— Are  there  any  additional  conditions  for 
the  release  of  all  American  prisoners? 

5 — Assuming  an  agreement  Is  possible  un- 
der the  terms  of  Question  3,  how  soon  could 
all  prisoners  be  released  and  how  much  time 
would  be  available  to  arrange  the  American 
disengagements? 

6— Would  the  elements  of  such  an  agree- 
ment be  separate?  Could  some  prisoners  be 
released  before  others  In  exchange  for  some 
acts  of  disengagement? 

7 — What  In  concrete  terms  Is  the  meaning 
Of  your  demand  that  the  United  States  with- 
draw all  political  support  from  the  present 
aalgon  government?  How  could  such  a  with- 
drawal be  acted  upon? 

8— Quite  apart  from  negotiations  for  with- 
drawal and  prisoner  release,  under  what  con- 


Ngo   Dien's   Reply 
Hanoi  VNA  in  French  to  VNA  Parts  1340 
OMT  15  Jan  72  B — For  official  use  only. 

[Reply  by  Ngo  Dlen,  head  of  DRV  Foreign 
Ministry's  Information  and  Press  Depart- 
ment to  A.  M.  Rosenthal's  message  to  Pham 
Van  Dong] 

[Text]  Mr.  A.  M.  Rosenthal,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Dear  Sir:  Concerning  your  questions  ad- 
dressed to  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong,  I  am  au- 
thorized to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

The  fundamental  problem  Is  the  cessation 
of  the  U.S.  war  of  aggression  in  Vietnam  and 
the  restoration  of  peace  In  Vietnam  with  re- 
spect for  the  basic  national  rights  of  the 
Vietnamese  people.  Therefrom,  the  aspira- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  people  for  a  peace  in 
Independence  and  freedom  will  be  satisfied, 
as  well  as  the  wish  of  the  American  people 
who  are  demanding  the  extrication  of  their 
country  from  the  current  quagmire  In  Viet- 
nam and  the  repatriation  of  all  their  sons 
engaged  In  the  ranks  of  the  U.S.  expedi- 
tionary corps  in  Vietnam,  Including  the  U.S. 
mllUaryraen  captured  In  Vietnam. 

At  present,  forced  to  carry  out  a  gradual 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops.  President  Nixon 
has  not,  however,  resigned  himself  in  putting 
an  end  to  his  war  of  aggression.  Implement- 
ing his  Vletnamizatlon  policy,  he  intends 
to  pursue  It  through  the  Nguyen  Van  Thleu 
clique  and  the  Saigon  puppet  army,  which 
the  United  States  has  provided  with  colos- 
sal aid  and  massive  participation  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  and  Navy  In  combat. 

By  simultaneously  raising  the  Issue  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  that  of  U.S.  troop  with- 
drawal, without  renouncing  all  commitment 
to  and  support  for  the  Nguyen  Van  Thleu 
puppet  administration.  President  Nixon  does 
not  aim  at  bringing  a  solution  to  the  above- 
mentioned  fundamental  problem,  but  simply 
at  placating  the  legitimate  demands  of  the 
American  people.  In  fact,  he  alms  at  evading 
the  pressure  of  U.S.  and  world  public  opinion 
with  a  view  to  prolonging  and  extending  the 
war  In  Indochina.  f 

Concerning  the  solution  to  the  Vietnamese 
problem,  the  DRV  Government  approves  of 
and  fully  supports  the  seven  points  put  for- 
ward on  1  July  1971  by  the  PRGRSV.  You  can 
find  In  this  the  answer  to  the  questions 
which  you  raised  In  your  telegram. 

In  refusing  to  comply  with  these  seven 
points,  the  Nixon  administration  has  turned 
away  from  the  path  leading  to  a  correct 
solution  of  the  Vietnam  problem,  rejecting 
at  the  same  time  the  opportunity  to  bring 
home  last  Christmas  all  U.S.  mllltarymen.  In- 
cluding those  who  have  been  captured  In 
Vietnam. 
I  am,  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Ngo  Deen, 
Head  of  the  Information  and  Press  De- 
partment of  the  DRV  Foreign  Ministry. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  24, 1972] 

Perpetuating  the  Deception  on  the  POW 

IsstJE 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

A  cruel  deception  Is  being  perpetuated  by 
heedless  men  that  all  President  Nixon  need 
do  to  secure  the  release  of  prisoners  of  war 
held  In  North  Vietnam  is  to  declare  a  spe- 
cific date  for  complete  withdrawal  of  all 
American  forces. 

The  depth  of  this  deception  Is  emphasized 
In  a  response  to  questions  submitted  to  the 
Hanoi  government  by  the  New  York  Times 
which  the  newspaper  decided  not  to  publish 


The    reasons    leading    to    this    decision    are 
curious. 

On  Page  10  of  Its  Friday  edition  under  a 
headline  saying  "Hanoi's  Cable  to  Times 
Cites  Peace  Aim,"  the  Times  gave  this  main 
reason  for  not  publishing  Hanoi's  response 
to  the  questions  submitted  by  Us  manaelne 
editor:  ^ 

The  response  was  no  different  than  pre- 
vious positions  stated  at  the  Paris  peace  ne- 
gotiations by  Hanoi's  representatives  and 
published  at  the  time  In  the  Times. 

This  excuse  for  not  publishing  Hanoi's 
response  can  be  questioned  for  several  rea- 
sons. First,  the  cable  was  an  official  statement 
direct  from  Hanoi  and  not  filtered  through 
the  North  Vietnamese  delegation  In  Paris. 
Second,  the  Times,  In  an  Interview  earlier 
with  the  head  of  the  Communist  delegation, 
had  spread  the  impression  that  releasing 
prisoners  of  war  could  be  separated  from 
other  Issues  at  the  Paris  conference. 

And,  third,  the  Hanoi  response  might  have 
helped  to  clear  the  minds  of  those  who  cul- 
tivate the  deception  that  the  prisoner  of  war 
question  can  be  separated  from  North  Viet- 
nam's insistence  that  all  troops  must  be 
withdrawn,  all  support  to  the  Thleu  govern- 
ment be  withdrawn  and  the  policy  of  Vlet- 
namizatlon be  abandoned.  The  Tltries  has  of- 
ten published,  and  makes  a  special  point  of 
publishing,  important  public  documents.  It 
confined  Itself  In  this  case  to  publishing 
merely  a  summary  of  the  exclusive  state- 
ment It  received  from  Hanoi,  and  did  not 
relate  this  response  to  the  questions  it  had 
asked  except  to  say  that  none  had  been  an- 
swered directly. 

Nor,  It  was  Indicated,  would  the  Times 
have  done  this  much  had  It  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  the  foreign  broadcast  Information 
service  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
had  published  In  its  weekly  report  the  sub- 
stance of  the  exchange  in  its  regular  func- 
tion of  monitoring  Hanoi's  public  communi- 
cations. The  exchange  between  Hanoi  and 
the  Times  managing  editor  thus  became 
known  to  reporters  covering  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Furthermore,  a  good  many  readers  would 
conclude  that  the  Hanoi  response  confirmed 
beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's claim  that  North  Vietnam  has 
fiatly  turned  down  a  prisoner  release  in  ex- 
change for  a  firm  withdrawal  date.  Sen. 
George  McOovern,  a  candidate  for  president. 
has,  in  effect,  called  Nixon  a  liar  for  making 
that  claim. 

Aside  from  revealing  the  hazards  of  a 
newspaper  trying  to  conduct,  or  at  least  in- 
fluence, foreign  aiTairs,  the  incident  of  this 
unpublished  document  from  Hanoi  nails 
down  hard  what  the  Communist  government 
will  settle  for.  It  will  settle  for  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  United  States,  complete  renuncia- 
tion of  the  Thieu  government,  and  an  end  to 
all  support  for  the  elected  government  of 
South  Vietnam.  Then — maybe — it  will  re- 
lease American  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Times  could  have  placed  these  facts 
In  high  relief  by  publishing  its  questions  and 
Hanoi's  cabled  response,  but  It  did  not  do  so. 
McGovern,  and  more  recently  Sen.  Mike 
Mans:"ield,  persist  in  the  notion  that  it  Is  all 
simple.  Just  announce  a  complete  withdrawal 
and  Hanoi  will  interpret  that  as  letting  the 
Thleu  government  go  down  the  drain  and 
promptly  release  the  prisoners.  The  war  will 
then  be  over. 

Hanoi's  cable  makes  it  a  lot  clearer:  Presi- 
dent Nixon  must  pull  totally  out  of  Vietnam, 
stop  backing  the  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  belli- 
cose clique  and  conform  to  all  seven  points 
of  Hanoi's  peace  proposal,  which  would  ac- 
complish the  complete  humiliation  of  Nixon 
in  his  attempt  to  achieve  a  co.Tstructlve  end 
to  the  war. 

Nixon  tried,  in  his  recent  television  inter- 
view, to  open  the  door  a  little  wider  by  Inti- 
mating that  the  last  trcx)ps  would  be  with- 
drawn when  the  prisoners  had  been  released. 
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or  concurrently.  That  little  crack  In  the  door 
might  have  widened  to  permit  a  view  of 
compromises  on  both  Hanoi's  unaltered  seven 
points  and  Nixon's  commitment  to  Viet- 
namizatlon  and  to  the  Thleu  government. 

But  the  door  was  slammed  shut  by  Hanoi 
with  a  resounding  whack  loud  enough,  cer- 
tainly, to  be  heard  by  all  who  pursue  the 
simplification  of  prisoner  repatriation  In  ex- 
change for  setting  a  final  and  total  with- 
drawal date. 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Jan.  21,  1972] 

Hanoi's  Cable  to  Times  Cites  Peace  Aim 

(By  Bernard  Owertzman) 

Washington. — North  Vietnam  has  reiter- 
ated, in  a  message  to  The  New  York  Times,  its 
apparent  position  that  American  prisoners 
win  not  be  released  until  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration agrees  both  to  withdraw  all  Its 
forces  from  South  Vietnam  and  to  end  its 
support  of  the  Government  of  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu. 

The  statement  was  virtually  identical  to 
comments  made  by  spokesmen  for  Hanoi  in 
recent  weeks  and  to  declarations  in  the  news 
media.  It  was  sent  last  Sunday  to  A.  M.  Ros- 
enthal, managing  editor  of  The  Times,  in  re- 
ply to  eight  questions  cabled  by  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal to  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  of  North 
Vietnam  on  Jan.  4. 

The  Times  had  sought  clarlflcation  of 
Hanoi's  negotiating  position,  specifically 
whether  the  prisoners  would  be  released  In 
return  for  a  firm  withdrawal  date.  Critics 
of  the  Administration's  policy  believe  the 
setting  of  such  a  date  would  result  In  the  re- 
lease of  the  prisoners.  The  Administration 
has  maintained  that  Hanoi  also  wants  Wash- 
ington to  end  its  support  of  the  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment as  part  of  a  seven-point  "all  or 
nothing"  negotiating  position. 

NIXON'S    STATEMENT 

In  a  television  interview  on  Jan.  2,  Mr. 
Nixon  said  that  the  possibility  of  a  total  troop 
withdrawal  In  exchange  for  the  release  of  the 
prisoners  had  been  discussed  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  at  the  Paris  peace  talks  but  that 
Hanoi  had  "totally  rejected"  such  an  ap- 
proach. 

Senator  George  McQovern,  Democrat  of 
South  Dakota,  charged  next  day  that  Mr. 
Nixon  had  deceived  the  public.  Mr.  McGovern. 
who  met  with  North  Vietnamese  officials  in 
Paris  last  summer,  has  insisted  that  Hanoi 
will  recognize  an  announcement  of  firm  with- 
drawal date  as  representing  an  end  of  sup- 
port for  Saigon  and  will  release  the  nearly 
400  prisoners. 

The  Times  In  this  cable  asked,  "in  view  of 
the  conflicting  accounts"  about  Hanoi's  posi- 
tion, "If  the  United  States  set  a  firm  troop 
withdrawal  date,  would  you  agree  to  the  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners  in  vour  con- 
trol?" 

Mr.  Dong  was  also  asked:  "Would  you 
negotiate  on  military  withdrawals  and  the 
release  of  prisoners  completely  separate  from 
questions  pertaining  to  the  political  future 
of  Vietnam?" 

There  were  also  such  questions  as  what 
constituted  an  American  withdrawal  and 
what  constituted  the  end  of  political  sup- 
port of  Saigon. 

On  Jan.  6.  before  The  Times  had  received 
a  reply  to  its  questions,  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese spokesman  in  Paris.  Xuan  Thuv.  said 
publicly  that  if  the  United  States  wanted  fo 
disengage  from  the  war  and  to  repatriate  Its 
prisoners.  It  should  "give  up  aggression,  stop 
the  Vletnamlzatlon  of  the  war,  pull  out  from 
South  Vietnam  all  the  troops,  stop  backing 
the  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  bellicose  puppet 
group." 

Mr.  Thuy's  remarks  were  printed  on  the 
front  page  of  The  Times  on  Jan.  7. 

Hanoi's  answer,  signed  by  Ngo  Dlen.  direc- 
tor of  the  Press  and  Information  Depart- 
ment, was  sent  to  The  Times  through  the 
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North  Vietnamese  mission  In  Paris  on  Jan.  15. 
Without  answering  any  of  Mr.  Roeenthal's 
questions  directly.  Mr.  Dien  repeated  Hanoi's 
attack  on  the  Nixon  Administration. 

"At  the  present  time,  placed  in  the  obliga- 
tion of  carrying  out  a  gradual  withdrawal  of 
United  States  troops,  President  Nixon  has 
nonetheless  not  resigned  himself  to  putting 
an  end  to  his  war  of  aggression,"  he  said. 
"Putting  into  effect  his  policy  of  Vletnam- 
lzatlon, he  means  to  continue  it  through 
the  intermediary  of  the  clique  of  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu." 

Mr.  Diem  added  that  "by  raising  at  the 
same  time  the  'prisoners'  question  and  the 
withdrawal  of  United  States  troops  without 
renouncing  all  engagement  and  support  In 
favor  of  the  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  puppet  cli- 
que, President  Nixon  alms  not  to  bring  a 
solution  to  the  aforementioned  fundamental 
problem,  but  simply  to  allay  the  legitimate 
demands  of  the  American  people." 
U.S.  summarizes  exchange 
On  Monday.  Mr.  Rosenthal  thanked  Mr. 
Dien  by  cable  for  his  reply  but  said  that 
The  Times,  after  much  consideration,  had 
decided  not  to  publish  the  material  "since 
Its  content  Is  identical  to  previous  state- 
ments made  by  your  Government  and  sub- 
sequently printed  by  The  New  York  Times." 
The  Times  decided  to  report  on  the  ex- 
change after  it  learned  that  the  United 
States  Government  had  obtained  Hanoi's  re- 
ply to  the  paper  as  well  as  the  paper's  ques- 
tions and  that  a  brief  summary  of  the  ex- 
change was  Included  in  a  weekly  report 
distributed  for  Government  use  by  the  For- 
eign Broadcast  Information  Service,  a  bu- 
reau of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  The 
report  Is  made  available  to  newsmen  cover- 
ing the  State  Department. 

The  report  said  that  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist media  had  so  far  not  mentioned  Mr. 
Rosenthal's  communication  to  Mr.  Dong. 
The  Government  summary  said : 
"The  Vietnamese  news  agency's  service 
channel  to  Paris  on  the  15th  carried  Rosen- 
thal's questions  along  with  a  message  from 
Ngo  Dlen.  Ignoring  Rosenthal's  specific  ques- 
tions.  Dien  Implied  that  Point  I.  on  United 
States  withdrawal  and  prisoner  release,  could 
not  be  separated  from  Point  II,  on  a  political 
settlement  in  South  Vietnam. 


A  YEAR  OF  ACTION  FOR  AMERICA'S 
ELDERLY— 1972 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  future 
years  we  may  well  look  back  upon  1971 
as  the  year  in  which  beginnings  were 
made  toward  according  the  problems  of 
the  aging  their  proper  place  high  on  the 
list  of  our  national  priorities. 

But  we  would  be  gravely  mistaken,  in 
my  view,  if  we  mistake  rhetoric  for  reality 
and  if  we  assume  that  all  the  increased 
talk  about  the  aged  means  that  we  have 
done  all  that  we  should  or  could  to  enable 
our  older  citizens  to  live  out  the  balance 
of  their  lives  in  dignity  and  comfort. 

Indeed,  we  have  just  scratched  the  sur- 
face. We  have  taken  some  steps  that 
are  significant,  to  be  sure,  but  we  have 
not  yet  devised  a  comprehensive  strategy 
for  coping  with  the  severe  problems  of 
the  20  million  Americans  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  65. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  a  long  list  of 
proposals  for  the  elderly  is  still  awaiting 
our  attention,  and  I  trust  this  Congress 
will  take  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of 
enacting  them  into  law. 

Before  I  move  into  a  brief  discussion  of 
some  of  these  proposals,  as  well  as  some 
new  Initiatives  which  I  shall  introduce, 


let  me  review  the  accomplishments  in 
the  field  of  aging  during  the  first  session 
of  the  92d  Congress. 

In  1971,  the  Congress  acted  to  shore  up 
our  social  security  system  by  enacting  a 
10-percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefits. 

In  1971.  the  Congress  acted  to 
strengthen  the  Administration  on  Aging 
by  increasing  its  level  of  appropriations 
by  over  200  percent  to  $100  million. 

In  1971,  the  Congress  enacteti  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  to  direct 
added  funds  to  areas  of  high  imemploy- 
ment.  with  a  special  provision  that  mid- 
dle-aged and  older  persons  were  to  be 
equitably  represented  in  new  employ- 
ment opportimities. 

In  1971.  the  Congress  voted  a  10-per- 
cent increase  in  the  railroad  retirement 
annuity  program. 

In  1971,  Congress  extended  the  golden 
eagle  passport  program  which  allows 
senior  citizens  free  entrance  to  our  na- 
tional parks  and  reduces  substantially 
the  charges  they  must  pay  for  using  their 
facilities. 

And  in  1971.  the  Congress  approved  my 
amendment  to  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act,  which  encouraged  the  growth 
of  private  pension  plans  by  exempting 
them  from  the  guidelines  for  wages  and 
salary  increases  allowable  in  the  period 
of  economic  controls. 

These  measures,  Mr.  President,  are 
significant,  and  they  represent  a  sub- 
stantial gain  for  our  older  citizens.  But 
they  fall  far  short  of  the  needs,  and 
they  must  be  regarded  only  as  prelimi- 
nary steps  which  must  be  followed  by 
continued  congressional  action. 

Indeed,  the  very  thoughtful  section  re- 
ports from  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  remind  us  that  we  have  lagged 
behind  in  other  areas  no  less  critical  to 
our  elderly  citizens. 

I  share  President  Nixon's  hopes  that 
the  reports  of  this  White  House  confer- 
ence wiU  result  in  action  and  will  not 
be  filed  away  to  gather  dust  as  so  many 
other  conferences  have  been.  But  in  ail 
candor,  Mr.  President,  the  record  of  this 
administration  in  the  field  of  aging  is 
such  that  I  believe  we  shall  have  to  re- 
main skeptical. 

I  do  not  say  this  to  be  partisan;  I 
merely  state  it  as  a  fact. 

Ou  June  25.  1971,  President  Nixon 
declared  that — 

The  generation  o\'er  65  Is  a  very  special 
group  which  faces  very  special  problems- 
it  deserves  very  special  attention. 

Yet  in  the  last  Congress  the  President 
threatened  to  veto  a  15-percent  hike  in 
social  security  benefits  and  only  signed 
it  into  law  when  it  was  made  a  part  of  a 
tax  reform  bill  he  badly  wanted. 

In  the  present  Congress  the  President 
opposed  the  10-percent  rise  in  social 
security  benefits  and  went  on  to  take 
the  credit  for  it  after  the  Congress  over- 
whelmingly approved  it. 

The  President  has  spoken  of  the  need 
to  provide  adequate  housing  for  the 
elderly  while  at  the  same  time  his  admin- 
istration is  phasing  out  section  202  of 
the  Housing  Act  which  provides  direct 
loans  at  nominal  interest  rates  to  non- 
profit sponsors  of  housing  for  the  elderly. 
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Despite  the  high  level  of  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty  among  older  Ameri- 
cans, the  President's  representatives 
testified  against  the  Older  Americans 
Community  Service  Employment  Act,  a 
measure  which  I  cosponsored  along  with 
18  of  my  colleagues  and  which  would 
allow  older  Americans  to  have  a  chance 
to  serve  their  communities  in  useful  and 
productive  work. 

And  the  President,  despite  his  recent 
statements  to  give  top  priority  to  the 
aging,  acted  earlier  this  year  to  cut  funds 
for  the  Administration  on  Aging  and  to 

transfer  some  of  its  critical  programs 

such  as  foster  grandparents  and  the  re- 
tired senior  volunteer  program— to  a  new 
agency  which  is  not  chiefly  concerned 
with  problems  of  the  elderly.  Fortunately 
congressional  hearings  on  this  matter 
produced  a  flood  of  bipartisan  criticism 
of  these  plans,  and  the  administration 
only  recently  reversed  itself  and  asked 
for  an  increase  in  funds  for  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging. 

Mr.  President,  the  actions  I  have  de- 
scribed are  not  the  product  of  an  ad- 
ministration which  has  demonstrated  a 
prominent  concern  for  the  elderly,  in- 
deed, the  advances  we  made  over  the  last 
2  years  have  been  achieved  largely  by 
constant  prodding  from  both  parties  in 
the  Congress  with  the  administration 
supplying  the  rhetoric  and  then  stepping 
in  to  claim  credit  for  measures  it  has 
originally  opposed. 

While  we  must  hope  that  President 
Nixon  has  determined  to  reverse  these 
policies,  the  actions  for  the  past  several 
years  indicate  most  clearly  that  we  can- 
not rely  on  words  and  visions;  the  Con- 
gress must  continue  to  take  the  initiative. 
I  intend  to  work  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  Senate  to  translate  the 
President's  rhetoric  into  the  reality  of  a 
better  life  for  older  Americans. 

During  my  first  year  in  the  Congress, 
I  told  my  constituents  that  the  problems 
of  the  elderly  would  be  a  principal  con- 
cern of  mine.  In  that  time.  I  introduced 
or  cosponsored  a  niunber  of  measures 
that  I  consider  to  be  critical,  including: 
Tlie  Nutrition  Program  for  the  Elderly 
Act.  which  would  provide  hot,  nutritious 
meals  for  persons  over  60  in  conveniently 
located  centers.  This  measure  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  89  to  0  despite  the 
fact  that  the  administration,  in  testi- 
mony before  a  House  committee,  opposed 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  in  June. 

The  Older  Americans  Transportation 
Services  Development  Act.  which  would 
allocate  $3  million  over  the  next  2  fiscal 
years  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  re- 
duced fares  for  the  aged,  special  trans- 
portation subsystems,  and  relevant  prob- 
lems affecting  the  crisis  in  mobility  which 
confronts  many  Americans  over  65. 

An  amendment  to  the  Social  Security 
Act,  which  I  cosponsored  with  Senator 
RiBicoFF,  which  would  extend  medicare 
Insurance  on  a  voluntary  basis  to  people 
reaching  age  65  who  are  not  covered  by 
social  security.  This  group  includes  some 
three-quarters  of  a  million  teachers  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  local  and  State 
employees. 

A  measure  to  establish  a  Joint  House- 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Aging  to  give 
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added  legislative  emphasis  to  the  needs 
of  older  Americans; 

The  Middle  Aged  and  Older  Workers 
Employment  Act,  which  would  establish 
a  comprehensive  midcareer  development 
service  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
provide  training,  counseling,  and  other 
services  to  aid  the  more  than  1  million 
Americans  over  45  who  are  out  of  work. 

In  addition,  I  have  supported  and  spon- 
sored measures  to  enable  elderly  citizens 
to  receive  tax  credits  for  property  taxes 
and  to  encourage  the  growth  of  private 
pension  plans. 

All  of  these  measures  are  directed  to 
the  basic  needs  of  older  Americans— In- 
come, food,  and  transportation.  Many  of 
them  have  been  the  subject  of  hearings  In 
the  Senate  and  some  have  already  been 
approved. 

But  the  agenda  is  far  from  complete 
and  we  can  feel  little  sense  of  satisfaction 
until  we  address  ourselves  to  the  unmet 
needs  which  remain. 

One  of  the  principal  unmet  needs 
which  has  received  relatively  little  atten- 
tion is  adequate  education  programs  for 
older  Americans.  The  Education  Section 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
began  its  report  to  the  delegation  with 
the  following  statement: 

Education  is  a  basic  right  for  all  persons 
of  all  age  groups.  It  Is  continuous  and  one  of 
the  ways  of  enabling  older  people  to  have  a 
full  and  meaningful  life,  and  as  a  means  of 
helping  them  develop  their  potential  as  a 
resource  for  the  betterment  of  society. 

In  1816  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  John 
Adams: 


Bodily  decay  is  gloomy  in  prospect  but  of 
all  human  contemplations  the  most  abhor- 
rent is  body  without  mind. 

During  the  past  several  years  in  this 
country,  we  have  witnessed  an  acceler- 
ated interest  by  older  people  in  continu- 
ing their  education.  They  recognize  what 
Jefferson  said,  that  "body  without  mind- 
accelerates  the  process  of  aging  and  con- 
tributes to  a  feeling  of  worthlessness. 

I  believe  It  Is  important  that  we  Inves- 
tigate a  range  of  possibilities  for  provid- 
ing better  education  for  those  who  are 
in  their  later  years— and  by  that  I  In- 
clude adult  basic  education,  vocational 
education,  preretirement  education  and 
informal  and  formal  degree  programs  for 
older  Americans  depending  upon  their 
needs  and  Interests. 

We  are  not  doing  an  adequate  job  in 
any  of  these  areas  today.  A  recent  report 
of  the  Senate  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Aging  points  out  thatr— 

Education  ...  is  seldom  mentioned  when 
reviewing  available  resources  which  would  be 
of  use  in  meeting  challenges  of  old  age. 

Too  often  our  education  programs  for 
older  Americans  are  inadequately  fimded 
and  emphasized,  with  the  elderly  receiv- 
ing little  attention  when  compared  to 
those  in  younger  age  groups. 

In  adult  basic  education,  for  example, 
which  is  the  most  critical  educational 
need  of  older  Americans,  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  fimds  are  used  to  help 
those  65  years  of  age  or  older,  despite  the 
fact  that  one-fifth  of  the  persons  in  this 
age  group  are  functionally  illiterate  and 
only  one-third  of  them  have  been  in 
school  beyond  the  eighth  grade.  In  my 


own  State  of  Texas  recent  figures  indi- 
cate that  less  than  2.000  persons  over  65 
are  in  these  programs  while  over  46,000 
persons  are  involved  from  all  age  groups 
combined. 

This  is  in  part  the  result  of  Inadequate 
funding  and  in  part  the  result  of  insuffi- 
cient attention  given  by  State  and  Fed- 
eral officials  to  enrolling  substantial 
nimibers  of  the  elderly  who  may  be  inter- 
ested. 

This  year  I  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  will  raise  the  funding  of 
adult  basic  education  to  its  authorized 
level  of  $225  million;  last  year  we  suc- 
ceeded in  appropriating  $61  million,  less 
than  30  percent  of  the  authorization.  As 
a  consequence,  many  programs  allouong 
adults  to  continue  their  education  past 
primary  school  were  necessarily  discon- 
tinued. 

And  these  are  other  measures  I  believe 
we  should  explore.  Education  for  the 
elderly  does  not  always  proceed  most  ef- 
fectively in  a  formal  setting.  Informal 
education,  In  churches,  YMCA's.  and  li- 
braries, can  often  be  more  effective  and 
indeed  more  inviting  to  the  person  of  ad- 
vanced years  who  may  be  reluctant  to 
enter  a  formal  educational  setting. 

In  line  with  a  suggestion  by  the  Educa- 
tion Section  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference, I  am  offering  an  amendment  to 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act,  which  would  establish  a  separate 
title  to  provide  library  services  for  older 
Americans. 

The  public  library,  because  of  its  neigh- 
borhood character,  offers  an  excellent 
opportimity  as  a  community  learning  re- 
source for  the  elderly.  I  believe  we  must 
direct  specific  attention  to  these  possibili- 
ties, and  I  urge  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion seriously. 

I  also  urge  prompt  action  on  S.  555 
and  S.  1307,  both  of  which  would  provide 
vocational  education  and  training  for 
older  Americans  seeking  to  enter  the  job 
market.  With  our  unemployment  rate  at  > 
6.1  percent  and  with  over  1  million  per- 
sons over  45  unemployed,  we  must  ac- 
celerate our  efforts  to  give  middle-aged 
and  older  workers  a  chance  to  reenter 
productive  employment. 

And  finally.  Mr.  President.  I  intend  to 
explore  methods  of  earmarking  funds 
for  older  Americans  in  any  consimier 
education  and  preretirement  educational 
programs  which  may  be  considered  by 
this  Congress.  Both  of  these  fields  de- 
serve our  attention;  the  elderly  fre- 
quently find  themselves  the  primary  tar- 
gets of  consumer  fraud  by  those  who 
recognize  that  older  people  do  not  have 
the  information  which  would  enable 
them  to  uncover  deceptive  practices  in 
advertising  and  solicitation.  Preretire- 
ment education,  with  emphasis  on  the 
problems  of  retirement,  can  be  equally 
important. 

Earlier  In  my  remarks,  Mr.  President, 
I  mentioned  my  cosponsorship  of  the 
Older  Americans  Transportation  Serv- 
ices Development  Act,  a  measure  to  pro- 
vide fimds  for  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  In  transportation  for  the 
elderly. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  we  need  more 
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Government  attention  to  the  question  of 
transportation  and  older  Americans.  Re- 
cent reports  by  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  Indicate  that  we  are 
spending  only  a  pittance  to  explore  this 
problem. 

Yet  transportation  can  be  the  root 
cause  of  a  number  of  ills  besetting  older 
Americans.  If  an  elderly  person  carmot 
walk  to  the  store  to  shop,  he  or  she  may 
go  hungry;  if  he  carmot  find  the  means 
to  visit  his  friends  and  relatives  he  may 
be  overcome  by  feelings  of  rejection  and 
loneliness;  if  he  cannot  visit  the  doctor, 
he  may  suffer  from  urmecessary  and  de- 
bilitating illnesses.  Transportation  Is  a 
lifeline  for  the  elderly,  and  it  must  be 
exnanded  and  Improved. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  significant  problem 
in  urban  as  well  as  in  rural  areas.  In  the 
center  city,  where  nearly  one-third  of 
all  65  plus  individuals  live,  fear  of  crime 
is  a  primary  cause  of  immobility.  In  the 
rural  areas,  distances  and  the  absence 
of  bus,  railroad,  and  taxi  service  are  the 
principal  considerations. 

Some  remarkable  demonstration  proj- 
ects, funded  through  a  combination  of 
Government  and  private  money,  have 
been  successful  in  reaching  a  number  of 
the  elderly.  In  my  ovm  State  of  Texas, 
for  example,  Project  FISH  in  Waco,  uses 
volimteers  to  provide  transportation  for 
those  individuals  who  otherwise  could 
not  make  necessary  medical  appoint- 
ments and  numerous  other  trips  to  meet 
everj'day  needs. 

We  must  continue  to  encourage  the  use 
of  funds  for  these  programs  imder  title 
III  of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  And  I 
believe  that  we  must  do  more  than  sim- 
ply provide  additional  funds  for  research 
and  demonstration. 

In  particular,  I  shall  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  Urban  Mass  Transit 
Assistance  Act  of  1970  which  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
before  approving  any  transportation  de- 
velopment grant,  to  be  assured  that  local 
ofiQclals  have  taken  into  accoimt  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  the  elderly  and  the  hand- 
icapped in  drawing  up  their  plans.  Too 
often,  In  the  planning  of  design  of  trans- 
portation systems,  inadequate  attention 
is  paid  to  features — such  as  sheltered 
benches,  automatic  turnstiles,  special 
ramps — that  would  make  public  trans- 
portation more  accessible  to  older  Amer- 
icans. As  a  result,  many  of  the  elderly  do 
not  use  transit  systems  that  may  be  their 
only  hope  for  mobility. 

If  we  are  going  to  spend  billions  in 
Federal  funds  for  mass  transit  systems, 
the  least  we  can  do  is  assure  that  these 
facilities  can  be  effectively  utilized  by 
the  people  most  in  need  of  them. 

Thus  far.  Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken 
of  the  basic  needs  of  the  elderly  in  in- 
come. In  employment  opportunities,  in 
education  and  training,  and  in  trans- 
portation. 

Now  I  want  to  turn  to  another  subject 
which  has  not  received  sufficient  atten- 
tion from  Congress  or  the  administra- 
tion— the  question  of  research  into  the 
aging  process  itself. 

A  recent  article  in  Time  magazine 
notes  that  "The  biology  of  aging  Is  no 
better  understood  today  than  was  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  before  William 
Harvey." 


The  consequences  of  our  relative  ne- 
glect of  research  into  the  aging  process 
are  profound.  Dr.'«£x^ld  LaVeck,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Natlonallnstitute  of  Child 
Development  at  NIH,  tpld  Congress  last 
year  that  advances  m  aging  research 
could  be  expected  to  build  body  resistance 
and  measurably  reduce  the  incidence  of 
chronic  diseases  such  as  arteriosclerosis, 
cancer,  and  arthritis. 

And  there  are  other  benefits  to  aging 
research  as  well,  most  notably  the  oppor- 
timity  our  generation  has  to  extend  vig- 
orous and  productive  life  by  an  addi- 
tional 15  to  20  years  by  studying  the  nor- 
mal body  processes  that  contribute  to 
deterioration.  Dr.  LaVeck  noted  that  re- 
search on  aging  will  eventually  permit  a 
reduction  in  the  percentage  of  his  life- 
span the  average  person  has  to  spend 
dependent  on  society  in  a  nursing  home 
or  a  similar  environment  which  often 
results  in  a  slow  and  depressing  degen- 
eration in  his  final  years. 

It  is  ironic,  Mr.  President,  that  at  the 
same  time  President  Nixon  was  request- 
ing a  major  increase  in  funds  for  cancer 
research,  he  was  asking  for  a  cut  of 
nearly  18  percent  in  the  funds  for  aging 
research  at  NIH,  a  drop  from  a  mere 
$8.8  mOlion  to  $7.2  million.  These  actions 
seem  to  be  clearly  contradictory. 

When  Dr.  LaVeck  was  asked  for  the 
rationale  behind  the  cutback  he  said: 

The  first  priority  for  this  coming  year  has 
been  assigned  to  contraceptive  development 
and  the  medical  effects  of  contraceptives, 
while  aging  research  has  been  forced  to  take 
a  lower  priority. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  we  can 
afford  to  spend  as  much  to  extend  life  as 
we  can  to  prevent  it.  Accordingly,  this 
year,  I  shall  offer  a  bill  specifically  ear- 
marking $20  million  for  aging  research 
and  training  within  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  That  is  a  very  modest 
price  to  pay — less  than  $1  per  person  over 
the  age  of  65 — for  research  that  is  as 
basic  as  the  mystery  of  life  itself. 

This  list  of  legislative  initiatives  is  not 
an  exhaustive  one,  and  there  are  other 
efforts,  particularly  in  the  area  of  retire- 
ment income,  which  I  shall  be  supporting 
during  the  current  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  believe,  for  example,  that  we  must  act 
to  bar  States  from  deducting  any  in- 
creases in  social  security  from  State  old- 
age  assistance  payments,  as  long  as  we 
have  the  present  welfare  system. 

I  believe  that  we  must  work  for  larger 
increases  in  social  security  than  the  5 
percent  proposed  by  the  President  and 
that  we  must  see  to  it  that  other  benefits 
become  available  earlier  than  June  of 
1972. 

I  believe  that  we  must  continue  our 
efforts  to  ease  the  burden  of  property 
taxes  on  the  elderly  poor. 

I  believe  that  we  must  move  to  elimi- 
nate the  earnings  test  on  old  age  and 
survivors  insurance  benefits. 

And  I  believe  that  we  must  direct  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  plight  of  the  5.4  mil- 
lion older  Americans  in  rural  areas,  many 
of  whom  are  particularly  disadvantaged 
in  retirement  income,  in  transportation 
and  in  health  programs. 

All  of  these  questions  and  more  should 
receive  the  attention  of  this  Congress 
during   the   present   session.   With   the 


White  House  conference  and  new  legisla- 
tive proposals  we  have  made  a  start;  now 
we  should  follow  through  on  the  work 
begun  in  1971. 

Many  of  my  colleagues,  notably  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  have  submitted  a  series  of 
thoughtful  proposals  directed  at  improv- 
ing the  lives  of  older  Americans.  In  par- 
ticular, I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Senator 
Church  for  his  work  as  chairman  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Aging,  a  com- 
mittee which  has  published  a  series  of 
invaluable  reports  on  various  problems 
afflicting  the  elderly. 

Over  the  next  several  months,  I  intend 
to  work  closely  with  these  and  other  con- 
cerned Senators  to  see  to  it  that  Ameri- 
ca's elderly  have,  in  the  words  of  one 
Senate  report,  "a  full  share  in  abun- 
dance." 

The  people  for  whom  we  will  be  acting 
comprise  a  generation  which  has  con- 
tributed its  skills,  its  knowledge,  and  its 
devotion  to  building  this  country.  It  has 
helped  to  pay  for  two  great  wars  and  two 
so-called  lesser  ones.  Many  of  its  sons 
have  died  on  distant  battlefields  to  pre- 
serve the  idea  we  call  America. 

That  generation  deserves  better  at  our 
hands. 

Some  time  ago,  Franklin  Roosevelt 
said: 

The  test  of  our  progress  Is  not  whether  we 
add  more  to  the  abundance  of  those  who 
have  much;  It  Is  whether  we  provide  enough 
for  those  who  have  too  Uttle. 

For  too  long,  the  older  generation  in 
America  has  enjoyed  too  little  of  the 
fruits  of  this  Nation's  abundance. 

The  92d  Congress  has  the  opportunity 
to  reverse  that  pattern  and  to  bring  20 
million  elderly  Americans  back  Into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life. 


COME  TO  THE  PARTY  AT  THE  OMB 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  I  should  like  to  welcome  any  In- 
terested persons  to  attend  its  public  util- 
ity party  on  Friday.  January  28.  The 
party  will  be  held  in  room  2008  of  the 
New  Executive  Office  Building,  on  17th 
Street,  between  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
H  Street  NW.,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m. 

The  purpose  of  the  party,  according 
to  the  OMB  annoimcement.  Is  "to  give 
advise  on  reporting  problems  and  con- 
cepts to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  on  the  Price  Commission  'Public 
Utility  Price  Increase  Form."  " 

This  form  is  a  one-page  questionnaire, 
the  answers  to  which  wiU  provide  the  ba- 
sis of  the  Price  Commission's  10-day  re- 
view of  the  multibillion-dollar  rate  in- 
creases which  the  gas,  electric,  bus.  truck, 
airline,  and  railroad  corporations  are 
pushing  through.  This  one-page  form  in- 
cludes tough  questions  such  as : 

Name  of  firm: 

Address : 

Employer  Identification  Number: 

Ending  date  most  recent  fiscal  year: 

Approved  price  Increase : 

Effective  date  of  price  Increase: 

Rate  of  return  "pursuant  to  the  cus- 
tomary practices  of  the  r^iilatory  agency 
having  jurisdiction." 
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That  last  question.  I  might  add,  af- 
fords reporting  utilities  an  opportunity 
to  set  back  regulatory  accounting  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  The  customary  practices 
of  a  number  of  State  regulatory  agen- 
cies permit  rate  base  to  include  "fair 
value,"  "reproduction  cost  new,"  and  a 
variety  of  other  items  calculated  to  make 
a  corporation's  investment  appear 
larger,  and  its  profits  smaller,  than  is 
actually  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  base  my  Invitation  to 
come  to  the  party  on  testimony  by  an 
OMB  official,  then  Assistant  Director 
Maurice  Mann,  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions on  October  8,  1970.  We  were  dis- 
cassing  my  bill  to  open  up  what  has  been 
for  years  some  altogether  too  cozy  dis- 
cussions about  public  business  between 
OMB's  industry  advisory  committees  and 
a  few  Federal  officials.  The  pertinent  col- 
loquy reads  as  follows — page  187  of  "Ad- 
visory Committee"  hearings,  part  11: 

Senator  Metcalf.  Yesterday  Mr.  Wlmmer 
(Vice  President  Ed  Winuner  of  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business)  made  a 
suggestion  that  as  a  result  of  demands  for 
student  and  youth  participation,  as  a  way  of 
training  young  people  to  take  part  In  Gov- 
ernment, that  we  have  some  young  person 
on  the  (OMB  advisory)  committee,  we  go 
through  colleges  and  so  forth  and  select  for 
various  advisory  committees  some  young 
man  or  woman  to  participate. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  see  no  reasons  why  they  can- 
not participate  In  the  way  that  we  are  op- 
erating now. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  literally  bil- 
lions of  dollars  at  stake  in  this  issue  of 
rate  control.  That  control,  if  it  is  to  be 
exercised,  will  be  based  upon  timely  pro- 
vision of  pertinent  and  sufficient  data  to 
the  Price  Commission  and  other  regula- 
tory agencies.  So  I  hope  that  interested 
persons  and  orgaiiizatlons  will  avail 
themselves  of  OMB's  and  my  invitation, 
and  participate  In  the  Friday  meeting. 

So  that  attendees  may  be  better  in- 
formed on  this  matter,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  OMB's  notice  of  meeting,  the 
names  of  the  OMB  Industry  advisory 
committee  members,  trade  associations 
which  OMB  has  invited  to  this  meeting, 
and  other  persons  who.  according  to 
OMB,  have  been  notified  of  this  meeting. 
I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  to  insert 
the  one-page  questionnaire  and  a  sup- 
porting statement  provided  me  by  OMB 
and  an  article  entitled  "Utility  Rates 
Are  Going  Up — Your  Electric  Bill  May 
Be  A  Shocker,"  written  by  Morton  C. 
Paulson,  and  published  In  the  National 
Observer  of  January  29. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Notice  op  Meeting 
Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent,   Office    of    Management 
AND  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  14, 1972. 
You  are  Invited  to  attend  and  participate 
In  a  meeting  of  the  Business  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Federal  Reports  Committees  concerned 
with  public  utUltles  (gas,  electric,  bus,  truck, 
airlines,  railroad,  etc.)  to  be  held  on  Friday, 
January    28.    1972,    beginning   at   9:30   A.M. 
The  meeting  will  be  held  In  Room  2008  of 
the  New  Executive  Office  Building,  on  17th 
Street  between  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  H 
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street  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  The  purpose  Robert  H.  Stewart,  Jr.,  Gulf  OH  Corpora- 

of  the  meeting  Is  to  give  advice  on  reporting  tlon. 

problems  and  concepts  to  the  Office  of  Man-  Lloyd  M.  Varenkamp,  El  Paso  Natural  Gas 

agement  and  Budget  on  the  Price  Commls-  Company. 

slon,  "Public  Utility  Price  Increase  Form."  A  There   will   also   be   representatives   from 

copy    of    the    form    and    Instructions    are  the   following: 

attached.  Air   Transport    Association   of   America — 

In  order  that  we  may  properly  plan  for  Stuart  O.  Tipton, 
the  meeting,  please   Indicate   whether  you         Aluminum   Company   of   America — David 

plan  to  attend.  J.  Mahrer. 

•  •  •  •  •  American   Telephone   &   Telegraph   Com- 

Clearance  Officer  pany — ^Ben  F.  Olvens. 

Office  of  Management  ana  Budget,  American    Trucking    AssoclaUons,    Inc.— 

Room  10201A,  New  Executive  Office  Building.  WUUam  A.  Bresnahan. 
Washington,  D.C.  20503  American    Waterways    Operations,    Inc.— 

I plan do  not  plan  to  attend  the  Braxton  B.  Carr. 

meeting  on  January  28  1972  Association  of  American  Railroads — Bxir- 

Name:   --.   .         1.   .         .  ^"  N.  Behllng. 

Organization:  "inmiliril         I"  BACFR    Cconmlttee    on    Air    Transporta- 

Address:   -.  -       I  .'"  "  ^^^'^ — John  A.  Paine,  Chalrm&n. 

'"  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Own- 

Ofpice  op  Management  and  Budget  ^™     Charles  A.  Webb. 

National    Water    Company    Conference — 

RODTE  SLIP  Frederick  N.  Allen. 
The  industry  representatives  Invited  con-         Transportation   Association  of   America — 

sist  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Utilities.  Harold  F.  Hammond. 

Committee   on    Natural    Gas   Pipelines   and         U.S.  Independent  Telephone  Association — 

representation  from  the  other  areas  Involved  William  C.  Mott. 

such  as  bus.  truck,  telephone,  water,  sewer,         Water    Transport     Association — John     A. 

railroads   and    aircraft.   Copies   of   lists   at-  Creedy. 

tached.  


PTTBLIC    utilities    COMMITTEES 

(Coordinating,   operating   report   and 
financial  reports) 

G.  H.  McDanlel,  Commonwealth  Services. 
Inc.,  Acting  Chairman.  (Robert  S.  Quig, 
Ebasco  Services,  formerly  Chairman  has  re- 
signed following  illness.) 

C.  M.  Allen,  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipeline 
Ck). 

A.  J.  Brodman,  New  Orleans  Public  Service 
Co. 

Fred  W.  Braga.  Detroit  Edison. 

Thomas  H.  Burliank,  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute. 

Thomas  R.  Daugherty,  American  Oas  As- 
sociation. 

Robert  R.  Fortune,  Penn  Power  &  Light. 

Arthur  E.  Gartner,  Consolidated  Natural 
Gas  Co. 

John  Oeiger,  Pacific  Pov;er  &  Light. 

John  S.  Graves,  Columbia  Oas  System. 

Robert  A.  Jeremiah,  Long  Island  Lighting. 

J.  C.  Johnson,  Southern  Services,  Inc. 

Albert  J.  Klemmer,  Rochester  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric. 

James  I.  Poole,  Jr.,  Natural  Gas  Pipelines. 

P^ancis  Qulnn,  Transcontinental  Gas. 

Prank  H.  Roberts,  Northern  Natural  Gas. 

Donald  E.  Rose,  Peoples  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Co. 

WUliam  E.  Sauer,  Peoples  Gas  Light  & 
Coke  Co. 

William  T.  Sperry,  Public  Service  Gas  & 
Electric. 

Philip  Wlllemann,  American  Electric  Power 
Service  Corp. 

E.  A.  WlUson,  Northern  States  Power  Co. 

R.  C.  Wilson,  Washington  Gas  Light  Co. 

coMMirrEE  on  natural  gas  pipelines 

E.  H.  Hasenberg,  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Com- 
pany of  America. 

W.  Page  Anderson,  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe 
Line  Company. 

Daniel  L.  Bell,  Jr.  Columbia  Gas  System 
Service  Corp. 

I.  D.  Bufkln,  Texas  Eastern  Transmission 
Corp. 

Robert  L.  Cramer,  Florida  Oas  Transmis- 
sion Co. 

Thomas  R.  Daugherty,  American  Gas  As- 
sociation. 

J.  D.  McCarty,  United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Com- 
pany. 

Harry  A.  Offutt,  Consolidated  Oas  Supply 
Corporation. 

C.  W.  Radda,  Northern  Natural  Gas  (Com- 
pany. 

Walter  E.  Rogers,  Independent  Natural  Gas 
Assn.  of  America. 


Notice  of  MEZxtNc 

Committee  or  subject:  BACFR  Committees 

concerned    with    Public    Utilities    (gas, 

electric,   telephone,   buses,   trucks,   raU- 

roads,   etc.)    on   Price   Commission   PC- 

35,  "Public  Utility  Price  Increase  form" 

Date:    Friday   28,    1972;    time   0:30   AM.; 

place  Rm.  2008,  Neio  Executive  Office  Bldg. 

Arranged  by  David  T.  Hulett  and  Harry  B. 

Sheftel. 

PARTICIPANTS 

Industry  repreaentativea 

C.  M.  Allen,  Panhandle  Eastern  Plpelins 
Company. 

Frederick  N.  Allen,  National  Water  Com- 
pany Conference. 

W.    Page    Anderson,   Panhandle    Eastern 
Pipeline  Company. 

Burton  N.  Behllng,  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads. 

Daniel  L.  Bell,  Jr..  Columbia  Gas  System 
Service   Corporation. 

Fred  W.  Braga,  Detroit  Edison. 

William  A.   Bresnahan,  American  Truck- 
ing Associations.  Inc. 

A.  J.  Brodman,  New  Orleans  Public  Serv- 
ice Company. 

I.  D.  Bufkln,  Texas  Eastern  Transmission 
Corporation. 

Thomas     H.     Burbank,     Edison     Electric 
Institute. 

Braxton    B.    Carr,    American    Waterway* 
Operations,  Inc. 

Robert  L.  Cramer,  Florida  Gas  Transmis- 
sion Company. 

John  A.  Creedy,  Water  Transport  Associa- 
tion. 

Thomas    R.     Daugherty,     American     Gas 
Association. 

Robert  R.  Fortune,  Penn  Power  &  Light. 

Arthur  E.  Gartner,  Consolidated  Natural 
Gas  Company. 

John  Gelger,  Pacific  Power  &  Light. 

Ben   P.   Glvens,   American   Telephone    & 
Telegraph   Company. 

John  S.  Graves,  Columbia  Oas  System. 

Harold  F.  Hammond,  Transportation  As- 
sociation of  America. 

E.    H.    Hasenberg,    Natural    Oas    Pipeline 
Company  of  America. 

Robert  A.  Jeremiah,  Long  Island  Lighting. 

J.  C.  Johnson,  Southern  Services,  Inc., 

Albert    J.    Klemmer,    Rochester    Gas    & 
Electric. 

David  J.  Mahrer,  Aluminum  Company  of 
America. 

J.    D.    McCarthy,    United    Gas    Pipe    Line 
Company. 

O.   H.  McDanlel,  Commonwealth  Service. 
Inc. 
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William  C.  Mott,  U.S.  Independent  Tele- 
phone Association. 

Harry  A.  Offutt,  Consolidated  Oas  Supply 
Corporation. 

John  A.  Paine,  BACFR  Committee  on  Air 
Transportat  Ion. 

James  I.  Poole,  Jr.,  Natural  Gaa  Pipelines. 

Francis  Qulnn,  Transcontinental   Oas. 

C.  W.  Radda,  Northern  Natural  Oas  Com- 
pany. 

PranJc  H.  Roberts,  Northern  Natural  Oas. 

Walter    E.    Rogers,    Independent    Natural 
Oas  Assn.  of  America. 

Donald  E.  Rose,  Peoples  Oas  Light  &  Coke 
Company. 

WUllam    E.    Sauer,    Peoples    Oas   Light   & 
Coke  Company. 

WUllam  T.  Sperry,  Public  Service  Oas  ft 
Electric. 

Robert  H.  Stewart,  Jr.,  Quit  Oil  Corpora- 
tion. 

Stuart  O.  Tipton,  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion of  America. 

Lloyd  M.  Varenkamp,  EI  Paso  Natural  Oas 
Company. 

Charles  A.  Webb,  National  Association  of 
Motor  Bus  Owners. 

Philip     WUlemann,     American     Electrlo 
Power  Service  Corporation. 

E.    A.    WUlson.    Northern    States    Power 
Company. 

R.    C.    Wilson,    Washington    Oas    Light 
Company. 

Price  Commission 
Arnold    Braff.    Robert    Evenson,    William 
Daley.  Michael  Lang,  and  Robert  Long. 
Civil  Aviation  Board 
Arthur  Sims. 

Department  of  Defense 
Curtis  L.  Wagner.  Jr. 

Federal  Power  Commission 
Charles  Franklin  and  James  R.  Tourtelotte. 

Federal  Communication  Commission 
Bernard  Strassberg. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Under  arrangement. 

National  Association  Regulatory  Utility  Com- 
missioners 
Paul  Rogers. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 
Dave  Askegaard  and  James  W.  Goodwin. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
C.  Godfrey. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Dean  Anderson,  GOP.  Malcolm  Arnold,  PC 
Dave  Hulett.  SPD,  Henry  Lum,  NRP,  Harry  B. 
Sheftel.  SPD.  and  Kenneth  Swartz,  ESTP. 
Business  Advisory  Council  on  Federal  Reports 
Dave  Marsh. 

Other  representation 
J.  D.  Crumllsh,  Natl.  Bureau  of  Standards. 
John  Jameson,  Small  Business  Admin. 
Senator  MetcaU 's  Office. 
H.  Postma.  Oak  Ridge  Nat.  Lab. 
H.   W.   Wells,   Pres.   Comm.   on   Consumer 
Interests. 

Mrs.  Angevlne.  Consumer  Federation- 
America. 

I.  Antln,  Marquette  University. 

B.  R.  Anzlowar.  Pharmaco-Medlcal  Doc. 

J.  Blamphln.  Medical  World  News. 

E.  H.  Blum.  N.  Y.  Rand  Institute. 

Theodore  L.  Brown,  Champaign,  HI. 

Mrs.  C.  Bush,  Dual  Labs. 

David  W.  Calfee,  Public  Interests  Research 
Group. 

Center  for  Law  and  Social  Policy,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Arthur  Charous,  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co. 

L.  C.  Clapper.  National  Wildlife  Fed. 

R.  L.  Cohen,  Berkeley  Heights,  N.J. 

Mrs.  J.  Del  Solar.  National  Parks  Assoc. 

Clarence  M.  Dltlow.  Public  Interest  Re- 
search Group. 


January  25,  1972 


January  25,  1972 
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H.  F.  Dldsbury,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.C. 

J.  Dixon,  Applied  Devices  Corp. 

Tim  Elchenbert,  Citizens  Advocate  Center. 

Michael  P.  Esposito,  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank. 

Federation  of  Homemakers. 

J.  S.  HamUton.  Nat.  Council  of  Churches. 

H.  F.  Hecker,  Oakhurst,  N.J. 

Michael  Hathaway,  Natl.  Rural  Elec.  Corp. 

L.  J,  Heere,  Medical  University  of  S.C. 

R.  D.  Hennlngan,  Syracuse  College — For- 
estry. 

E.  L.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Norrlstown,  Penna. 

Robert  T.  Jordon.  Wsishington,  D.C. 

Larry  S.  Kamanltz.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kass.  Nat.  Consumer  Law  Center. 
Alvln  Kaufman,  N.Y.  Public  Service  Com- 
mission. 

Albert  Kramer,  Citizens  Communication 
Commission. 

D.  S.  Kim,  Maplewood,  N.J. 
T.  A.  King,  Adelphl.  Maryland. 
Donald  Lief,  Center  Political  Research. 

C.  Mackown,  Oceanology. 
J.  J.  Nlckson,  Michael  Reese  Hospital. 
Ohio  Conservation  Federation. 
Rudolf  Oswald,  AFL  CIO. 
Fred.  Panzer,  Tobacco  Institute. 
P.    J.    Petkas.    Public    Institute    Research 

Commission. 

Peter  Petra,  Kenton  Corporation. 

Jooste  Polak,  Newhouse  Papers. 

Alex  Radln.  American  Pub.  Power  Assoc. 

Thomas  Riddel,  American  University. 

Richard  Ritter.  Federal  Times. 

R.  B.  Robertson,  HI,  Comm.  Study  of  Re- 
sponsive Law. 

A.  E.  Rowse,  U.S.  Consumer. 

Miss  E.  Stengel,  Consumers  Union. 

J.  B.  Talmadge.  Asso.  American  Colleges. 

Edward  Sandlfer,  Dartmouth  College. 

Dr.  Pauline  Vaillancourt,  Jackson  Heights, 
New  York. 

Godfrey  J.  Vltt.  Washington,  DC. 

Raymond  Watts,  Ct.  Small  Business. 

John  R.  Stark,  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

PxTBLic  UTiLriT  Price  Increase  Form 

PART    I IDENTIFYING    DATA 

la.  Is  this  a  resubmission?  (1)  Yes,  (2)  No. 
lb.     If    "Yes",     indicate    prior    reference 
number. 

2.  Application  date  (Month — ,  day — , 
year — ) . 

3.  Parent  Firm  Data. 

a.  Name  of  firm. 

b.  Address  {Number  and  street)  City  or 
town.  State  and  ZIP  code. 

c.  Ending  date  most  recent  fiscal  year — 
Mo. — ;  Day — ;  year —  . 

d.  Employer  identification  number —  . 

e.  Total  revenues  in  most  recent  fiscal 
year—  $       (OOO  omitted). 

PART     II — SERVICES    COVERED    BY    THIS    REPORT 

4.  Data  on  Reporting  Entity  Covered  by 
this  FUlng  (Complete  only  if  different  from 
item  3). 

a.  Name  of  reporting  entity: 

b.  Address   (Number  and  street): 
City  or  town.  State  and  ZIP  code: 

c.  Ending  date  most  recent  fiscal  year: 
Mo.        :    Day        ;    Year 

d.  Employer  identification  number: 

e.  Total  revenues  In  most  recent  fiscal  year 
$ —  (000  Omitted). 

5.  Indicate  if  report  covers  (check  one)  : 

(1)  Request  based  on  filing  with  regulatory 
agency;  —(2)  Interim  price  increase;  — (3) 
Approved  price  Increase;  — (4)  Price  in- 
crease not  subject  to  regulatory  agency 
approval. 

6.  Services  covered: 

7.  Agency  having  jurisdiction  over  price 
Increases : 

8.  Indicate  dociunent(s)  attached  — (1) 
Application  to  regulatory  agency;  — (2) 
Agency;  rate  order;  —(3)  Agency  opinion; 
—  (4)  Agency  certificate;  — (5)  Self  certifica- 
tion; —(6)   Other  (specify)  : 


9.  Effective  date  of  price  Increase  as  pro- 
posed, allowed,  or  authorized: 

10a.   Total  revenues  last   12  months  $_ 

10b.  Test  period  from:  to:  . 

10c.  Test  period  revenues  $ — . 

11.  Estimated  annual  Increase  in  revenues 
$ — . 

12.  Price  Increase  %: 
Net  profit. 

13.  Rate  of  return: 

a.  Estimated  rate  of  return  data  for  this 
price  increase;  (1)  Overall,  %;  (2)  On  com- 
mon equity — %. 

b.  Rate  of  return  data  for  most  recent 
prior  price  Increase  authorized  by  the  agency 
in  Item  7.  above;  (1)  Overall  — %;  (2)  On 
common  equity,  — %.  (3)  Date  of  prior  price 
increase. 

c.  Basis  for  overall  rate  in  a.  and  b.:  — (i) 
Original  cost;  — (2)  Other — e.xplain. 

14.  Have  you  previously  filed  with  the 
Price  Commission  a  report?  For  this  price 
Increase  covering: 

(1)  A  request?  Yes  — ;  No  — .  If  "yes" 
give  date. 

(2)  An   Interim  price  Increase?   Yes  • 

No  — . 

15.  Are  any  other  price  increases  being 
considered    by   a   regulatory   agency? 

(a)  For  your  company? 
Yes — ;  No—.  If  "yes"  attach  explanation. 

(b)  Holding? 
Yes—;  No—.  If  "yes"  attach  explanation. 

(c)  Subsidiaries? 
Yes  — ;  No  — .  If  "yes"  attach  explanation. 

16.  Contact    for   further   information: 
Individuals    name    and    title:     — ;     Ad- 
dress:— ;  Telephone  number: 

PART    III CERTIFICATION 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief 
the  data  submitted  herewith  are  factually 
correct,  complete  and  prepared  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  instructions. 

Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Parent  Firm  or 
other   authorized   executive   officer. 

Typed  name  and  title: 

Name  of  company: 

Signature: 

Date: 

Forward  this  form  and  all  supporting  doc- 
uments to:  Price  Commission.  P.O.  Box 
19300,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  Indicate 
"Submission  of  Form  PC-35"  In  the  lower 
left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope. 

Statement  Supporting  Request  for  Clear- 
ance OP  PC-35  "Public  Utility  Price 
Increase  Form 

A.  Justification  of  form  in  relation  to  pro- 
gram.—Price  Commission  regulations  require 
that  certain  public  utilities  (principally 
those  with  annual  revenues  over  $100  mil- 
lion) furnish  data  with  respect  to  proposed 
price  Increases  or  those  authorized  by  a  reg- 
ulatory agency.  The  data  on  this  form  Is  a 
summary  of  the  Information  required  to  de- 
termine whether  the  proposed  price  Increase 
is  consistent  with  Price  Commission  regula- 
tions. 

B.  Justification  of  those  to  be  covered. — 
The  selection  of  those  firms  required  to  file 
Form  PC-35  is  specified  In  Price  Commission 
regulations.  Those  requirements  are  set  forth 
in  the  Instructions  to  Form  PC-35  under 
"Who  Must  Pile". 

C.  Collection,  tabulation  and  publication 
plans. — Only  selected  data  will  be  collected 
for  the  purposes  Indicated  In  section  A, 
above.  Data  may  be  summarized  by  the  Price 
Commission  and  released  to  the  public  in 
the  form  of  press  releases.  Such  press  re- 
leases would  be  in  a  manner  which  avoids 
disclosure  of  confidential  Individual  company 
data  and  solely  for  those  purposes  as  the 
Price  Commission  deems  necessary  for 
achieving  the  objectives  of  the  economic  sta- 
bilization program. 

D.  Consultation  with  others  regarding 
Form  PC-35.— Earlier  drafts  of  this  form  have 
been  reviewed  by  Price  Commission  staff 
members  and  many  of  their  comments  have 


been  Included  in  this  form.  Because  of  the 
temporary  nature  of  the  Price  Commission, 
its  staff  members  come  from  and  can  be  as- 
sumed to  represent  a  fairly  broad  cross-sec- 
tion of  other  Federal  Agencies  and  Include 
indivldusils  with  experience  In  various  other 
agencies  which  regulate  public  utilities. 


iNSTRt'CTIONS    FOR   THE    PREPARATION    OF    FORM 

PC-35  Public  Utility  Price  Increase  Form 
Price  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  28, 1971. 

general  instructions 
Purpose 

Form  PC-35  Is  to  be  used  to  notify  the 
Price  Commission  of: 

(1)  Requested  price  increases  at  the  time 
of  filing  an  application  with  a  regulatory 
agency, 

(2)  Interim  price  Increases  In  effect  under 
suspension,  including  those  subject  to  ac- 
counting or  refund, 

(3)  Approved  price  Increases  as  ordered 
or  certified  by  a  regulatory  agency, 

(4)  Proposed  price  Increases  for  utility 
services  not  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
regulatory  agency,  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  such  increases. 

Form  PC-35  shall  not  be  used  by  a  public 
utility  to  report  requests  for  price  increases 
for  non-utlUty  services  or  products  such  as 
merchandise.  Such  requests  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Price  Commission  on  the  ap- 
plicable forms  which  would  be  used  if  the 
firm  was  not  a  public  utility. 

Suggestions  for  Improvement 

The  Price  Commission  welcomes  sugges- 
tions for  improving  this  and  other  forms.  In 
general,  it  seeks  ways  of  obtaining  the  In- 
formation It  needs  to  exercise  its  respon- 
Biblllties  under  the  price  stabilization  pro- 
gram with  a  minimum  amount  of  reporting 
burden  on  prenotlficatlon  and  reporting  com- 
panies. 

Who  must  file 

This  form  must  be  used  by  all  public 
utilities  who  are  subject  to  the  reporting 
requirements  of  the  Price  Commission  reg- 
ulations. 

A  public  utility  Includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to.  a  person  that  furnishes  services  such  as 
gas,  electricity,  telephone,  telegraph,  public 
tran.sportatlon  by  vehicle  or  pipeline,  water, 
and  sewage  disposal,  but  does  not  Include 
water  or  sewage  disposal  services  furnished 
by  a  government  agency  or  instrumentality. 

If  the  public  utility  is  a  separate  entity, 
not  controlled  by  another  entity.  It  should 
disregard  Item  4  on  the  form.  If  the  public 
utility  Is  a  part  of  a  consolidated  group  of 
companies,  it  should  complete  Items  3  and  4. 

In  the  case  of  transportation  companies, 
price  increases  may  be  requested  by  a  rec- 
ognized rate  bureau  or  conference  rather 
than  an  individual  company.  If  so,  the  rate 
bureau  or  conference  must  submit  the  data 
as  parent  firm.  The  bureau  must  provide  an 
attachment  for  "Item  4:  Data  on  reporting 
entity  covered  by  this  filing"  listing  all  en- 
tities included  in  the  price  Increase.  When 
completing  the  items  on  Form  PC-35,  the 
bureau  should  base  its  responses  on  the  fi- 
nancial data  Included  with  the  filing  with 
the  regulatory  authority. 

As  required  by  Section  215  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  Amendments  of  1971  (Pub- 
lic Law  92) ,  a  company,  or  other  entity  con- 
stituting a  public  benefit  corporation, 
charged  by  law  or  contract  with  the  respon- 
sibility to  oi)erate  a  mass  transportation  fa- 
cility or  facilities,  the  fares  of  which  are  not 
otherwise  regulated,  shall  use  Form  PC-35  to 
apply  for  approval  of  fare  Increases. 

When  to  file 

Requested  price  increases  must  be  reported 
within  10  working  days  after  flUng  the  re- 
quest with  the  regulatory  agency. 

Interim  price  Increases  put  Into  effect  sub- 
ject to  accounting  and  refund  must  be  re- 


ported at  least  10  working  days  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  price  Increase. 

Price  Increases  approved  by  a  regulatory 
agency  must  be  reported  within  5  daj-s  of 
receipt  of  the  final  regulatory  agency  ap- 
proval. 

Proposed  price  Increases  not  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  regulatory  sigency  must  be 
reported  at  least  10  working  days  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  price  Increase. 

What  to  file 

A  separate  Form  PC-35  must  be  prepared 
for  each  type  of  notification  mentioned 
above,  although  a  rate  Increase  for  more 
than  one  service  such  as  electric  and  gas 
may  be  Included  on  the  same  form. 

If  the  space  provided  on  the  Form  PC-35 
Is  Inadequate,  furnish  the  necessary  data  on 
attachments.  All  Items  on  the  form  should 
be  answered.  If  the  data  required  Is  not  ap- 
plicable (N/A)  or  none;  so  Indicate  in  the 
appropriate  box.  Do  not  use  "unknown"  or 
similar  wo(rdlng.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
form,  all  percentages  must  be  expressed  to 
the  nearest  two  decimal  places  (e.g.,  5.92%). 
All  dollar  entries  must  be  rounded  to  the 
nearest  $1,000  and  the  000  should  be  omitted 
(such  as  $1,750,803  entered  as  $1,751). 

A  duplicate  copy  of  Form  PC-35  (but  not 
the  attachments)  should  be  Included  with 
each  submission. 

This  form  and  Instructions  call  for  basic 
information.  The  Price  Commission  may  re- 
quest additional  data  in  pcu-ticular  cases. 

Where  to  file 

Form  PC-35  and  attachments  should  be 
mailed  to:  Price  Commission,  P.O.  Box  19300, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Indicate  "Submission  of  F\)nn  PC-35"  In 
the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope. 

SPECIFIC  INSTRUCTIONS 

Part  I — Identifying  data 
Item  1:  Prior  Reference  Number — Answer 
the  question  In  1(a).  If  you  are  supplying 
requested  additional  Information  or  resub- 
mitting a  request  that  had  been  initially 
returned,  record  the  prior  reference  number 
In  1(b).  The  prior  reference  number  Is  the 
number  recorded  by  the  Price  Commission  In 
the  top  right  hand  corner  of  this  form.  In  the 
box  labeled  "Reference  No." 

Item  2:  Application  Date — Enter  the  date 
that  this  notification  is  made,  regardless  of 
whether  this  represents  an  initial  report, 
notification  of  Interim  price  increases  in 
effect  under  suspension,  price  Increases  ap- 
proved by  a  regulatory  agency,  proposed  price 
Increases  not  subject  to  a  regulatory  agency, 
requested  additional  information,  or  a  re- 
submission. 

Item  3:  Parent  Firm  Data — A  parent  firm 
is  the  firm  which  controls  a  group  of  con- 
solidated subsidiaries  following  the  criteria 
for  the  preparation  of  consolidated  financial 
statements  in  accordance  with  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles.  Where  the 
utility  is  operated  by  a  government  unit,  the 
governmental  unit  should  be  considered  to 
be  the  Parent  firm  for  purposes  of  Form 
PC-35.  In  such  cases,  enter  "N/A"  in  Item  3e. 

(a)  Enter  name  of  Parent  firm. 

(b)  Enter  address  of  executive  offices  of 
Parent  firm. 

(c)  Enter  the  ending  date  of  the  most 
recent  fiscal  year  as  customarily  used  by  the 
Parent  firm. 

(d)  Enter  the  Parent  firm's  employer  Iden- 
tification number  as  used  for  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  Filings. 

(e)  Enter  the  total  revenues  of  the  Parent 
firm  during  Its  most  recent  fiscal  year  (Item 
3c ) .  from  whatever  source  derived. 

Item  4:  Data  on  Reporting  Entity  Covered 
by  this  Filing— Fill  in  this  item  only  if  the 
reporting  entity  covered  by  this  filing  is 
different  from  the  entity  listed  in  Item  3. 
The  criteria  for  determining  such  reporting 
entitles  are  given  above  under  "Who  Must 
FUe." 


(a)  Enter  name  of  reporting  entity  covered 
by  this  filing. 

(b)  Enter  address  of  executive  offices  of 
reporting  entity. 

(c)  Enter  the  date  of  the  most  recent  fiscal 
year  of  the  reporting  entity  as  customarily 
used. 

(d)  Enter  the  employer  identification  num- 
ber, as  used  for  Internal  Revenue  Service 
filings,  of  the  reporting  entity  covered  by  this 
filing.  If  the  reporting  entity's  employer  iden- 
tification number  is  the  same  as  the  Parent 
firm's  leave  this  item  blank. 

(e)  Enter  the  total  revenues  of  the  re- 
porting entity  covered  by  this  filing  during 
Its  most  recent  fiscal  year  (Item  4c),  from 
whatever  source  derived. 

Part  II — Services  covered  by  this  report 

Item  5:  Indicate  if  Report  Covers — Indi- 
cate whether  you  are  notifying  the  Price 
Commission  of  either;  (1)  a  request  for  a 
price  Increase  at  the  time  of  filing  an  ap- 
plication with  a  regulatory  agency,  (2)  an 
interim  price  Increase  in  effect  under  suspen- 
sion including  those  subject  to  accounting  or 
refund,  (3)  an  approved  price  increase  as 
ordered  or  certified  by  a  regulatory  agency, 
or  (4)  a  proposed  price  increase  not  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  regulatory  agency. 

If  item  5(3)  is  checked,  attach  a  statement 
If  the  public  utility  plans  to  petition  or  ap- 
peal the  price  Increase  as  ordered  cr  cer- 
tified by  the  regulatory  agency. 

Item  6:  Service  Covered  by  5  Above — Enter 
the  service  or  services  included  in  the  In- 
crease, e.g..  gas,  electric,  telephone,  telegraph, 
water,  common  carrier  trucking,  contract 
trucking,  railroad  passenger,  railroad  freight, 
air  passenger,  air  freight. 

Item  7:  Agency  Having  Jurisdiction  Over 
Price  Increases — Insert  the  name  of  the  regu- 
latory agency  or  agencies  or  other  authority 
having  rate  Jurisdiction  over  the  service  or 
services  for  which  the  Increase  In  rates  Is 
being  requested. 

Item  8:  Attach  Copy  of  the  following  Docu- 
ment(s)  as  applicable:  Request  for  price  in- 
crease. When  notifying  the  Price  Commission 
of  a  request  for  a  price  increase,  att.ach  a  copy 
of  the  application  for  rate  increase  as  filed 
with  the  regulatory  agency  entered  in  Item  7. 
If  more  than  one  regulatory  age:icy.  attach 
a  copy  of  the  application  filed  with  each 
agency  (if  the  applications  are  different) 

Interim  price  Increase  in  effect  ur.der  sus- 
pension. When  notifying  the  Price  Commis- 
sion of  an  interim  price  increase  In  effect 
under  suspension.  Including  those  subject  to 
accounting  or  refund,  attach  a  copy  or  copies 
of  the  certificate  by  the  regulatory  agency 
entered  in  Item  7  (see  the  Price  Commission 
regulations) .  If  the  regulatory  agency  has 
established  findings  prlor^to  prices  being 
placed  in  effect  under  suspension,  attach  a 
copy  of  the  findings.  If  the  staff  of  the  regu- 
latory agency  has  prepared  a  brief,  attach 
a  copy  and  Indicate  if  the  brief  is  confi- 
dential. 

Approved  price  Increase. 

When  notifying  the  Price  Commission  of 
an  approved  price  Increase,  attswih  a  copy  of 
the  rate  order  and  certificate  by  the  regu- 
latory agency. 

Price  increase  not  subject  to  a  regulatory 
agency.  When  notif>nng  the  Price  Commis- 
sion of  a  proposed  price  increase  not  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  regulatory  agency,  at- 
tach a  schedule  adequately  describing  the 
nature  of  the  proposed  price  increase,  includ- 
ing the  appropriate  self  certification  (see  the 
Price  Commission  regulations).  _^ 

Item  9:  Effective  Date  of  Price  Increa-s^^r 
Enter  the  date  the  increase  becomes  effective 
subject  to  the  review  of  the  Price  Commis- 
sion. If  the  notification  is  a  request  for  a 
price  increase  under  Item  5(1)  or  (4).  enter 
the  proposed  date  if  any. 

Items  10,  11  and  12: 

Total  revenues  for  the  last  12  months 
(Item  10a.)  should  Include  the  revenues  for 
the  most  recent  12  months  available.  Reve- 
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Hues  for  the  test  period  should  Include  the 
revenues  as  used  for  the  test  period  used  In 
the  rate  proceedings. 

Data  with  respect  to  proposed  price  In- 
creases should  be  related  to  the  services  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  price  increase.  A  pub- 
lic utility  providing  more  than  one  type  of 
service,  for  example  a  gas  and  electric  dis- 
tribution company,  should  Include  revenues 
for  the  last  twelve  months  and  the  proposed 
Increase  in  annual  revenues  for  only  electric 
service  If  the  proposed  Increase  applies  only 
to  electric  rates.  If  the  proposed  Increase  ap- 
plies to  electric  and  gas  rates,  Items  10, 11  and 
12  should  Include  data  for  both  services.  Sup- 
plemental data  setting  forth  the  informa- 
tion by  type  of  service  should  be  Included  by 
attachment  if  more  than  one  service  Is  In- 
volved. Further  information  should  be  In- 
cluded by  attachment  in  response  to  Items 
10,  11  and  12  Indicating  the  rate  schedules, 
tariffs  or  class  of  customer  service  affected 
by  the  proposed  lncrea.se. 

Item  12  should  indicate  the  percentage  re- 
lationship of  the  Increase  in  revenues  (Item 
11)  to  the  revenues  for  the  last  twelve 
months  (Item  10a.)  or  to  the  revenues  for 
the  test  period  ( Item  10c. ) ,  whichever  Is  most 
meaningful   under  the  circumstances. 

Item  13:  Rate  of  Return — Overall  rate  of 
return  refers  to  the  rate  of  return  applied 
to  the  rate  base  pursuant  to  the  customary 
practices  of  the  regulatory  agency  having  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  service  for  which  the  In- 
crease Is  proposed.  Rate  of  return  on  common 
equity  refers  to  the  percentage  return  pro- 
posed or  allowed  on  the  common  stock  equity. 

In  the  case  of  proposed  price  Increases  not 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  regulatory 
agency,  the  rate  of  return  data  shown  should 
be  based  on  the  customary  practices  used  for 
those  activities  of  the  reporting  entity  which 
are  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  regulatory 
agency.  If  this  Is  considered  Inappropriate  by 
the  reporting  entity,  it  should  use  the  meth- 
od It  considers  proper,  and  provide  a  full 
explanation  by  attachment. 

If  rate  of  return  data  is  not  available  or 
useful  because  of  the  nature  of  the  Industry 
or  regulation,  profit  margins  and/or  operat- 
ing ratios  should  be  submitted  by  attachment 
In  lieu  of  rate  of  return  data. 

Rate  of  return  data  should  be  supplied  by 
attachment  when  Increases  relate  to  more 
than  one  service  and  when  the  rate  of  return 
Is  determined  by  type  of  service. 

(a)  In  connection  with  requests  for  price 
Increa-ses,  this  item  should  Include  the  ap- 
plicable data  based  upon  the  application  for 
Increased  rates  as  filed  with  the  regulatory 
agency.  If  the  form  Is  being  submitted  for  an 
Increase  approved  by  the  regulatory  agency, 
enter  the  data  from  the  rate  order  or  deci- 
sion. If  interim  prices  are  being  permitted  to 
become  effective  under  suspension,  enter  the 
rate  of  return  which  the  reporting  entity 
estimates  will  result  from  the  Increased 
prices. 

(b)  The  rate  of  return  allowed  or  author- 
ized by  the  regulatory  agency  in  the  most 
recent  prior  rate  order  or  decision  should  be 
Included.  If  the  method  of  determining  over- 
all rate  of  return  or  return  on  common  stock 
equity  In  (a)  above  Is  significantly  different 
from  that  Included  in  the  prior  rate  order, 
provide  an  explanation  by  attachment.  In 
those  cases  where  the  reporting  entity  has 
not  had  a  formal  rate  proceeding  in  recent 
years,  additional  Information  should  be  at- 
tached Indicating  the  average  rate  of  return 
which  the  reporting  entity  earned  during 
any  two  of  the  past  three  fiscal  years  end- 
ing prior  to  August  15,  1971. 

Enter  on  line  (3)  the  effective  date  of  the 
most  recent  prior  price  Increase  authorized 
by  the  agency  entered  In  Item  7. 

(c)  Indicate  by  attachment  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  type  of  rate  base  used  If 
other  than  original  cost. 

Item  14:  Reference  to  Previous  Filings 
with  the  Price  Commission  in  Connection 
with  Proposed  Increase — Enter  the  data  nec- 


essary to  relate  the  increase  proposed  by  this 
report  to  prior  reports  filed  with  the  Price 
Commission  if  there  la  not  a  prior  reference 
number  In  response  to  Item  1. 

Item  15:  Proposed  Price  Increases  Other 
than  Those  Being  Requested  In  This  Re- 
port— If  the  reporting  entity  has  filings  be- 
fore any  regulatory  agency  for  Increased 
prices  (subject  to  the  reporting  requirements 
of  the  Price  Commission  regtilatlons),  other 
than  that  covered  by  this  report,  the  Infor- 
mation required  by  Items  6,  7,  10,  11  and  13 
of  Part  II  should  be  furnished  for  each  such 
proposed  increase.  Reference  to  previously 
filed  Forms  PC-35  concerning  such  price  In- 
creases will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  this 
Item. 

Item  16:  Self-explanatory. 

Part  111 — Certification 

Type,  on  the  lines  above  the  signature,  the 
name  and  title  (Including  the  company 
name)  of  the  individual  who  has  signed  the 
certification.  The  Individual  certifying  to 
the  PC-35  must  be  the  Chief  Executive  Offi- 
cer of  the  Parent  firm,  or  such  other  execu- 
tive officer  as  authorized  by  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive Officer  to  sign  for  him  for  this  purpose. 
Such  authorization  must  be  In  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  Price  Commission. 

Important  Notice 
Effective  January  — .  1972,  the  Price  Com- 
mission  will   only  process  reports  of   price 
increases  for  public  utilities  on  this  Form 
PC-35  or  a  facsimile  copy  of  such  form. 

[From  the  National  Observer,  Jan.  29,  1972 J 
UritrrY  Rates  Are  Going  Up — Your  Electric 
Bill  May  Be  a  Shocker 
(By  Morton  C.  Paulson) 
Of  the  many  expenses  that  strain  the  typ- 
ical family  budget,  utility  charges  generally 
come   under   the  heading  of  small   change. 
While  prices  of  everything  from  housing  to 
hosiery  have  risen  dramatically,  costs  of  gas, 
electricity,   and   telephone  service   have,  for 
the  most  part,  held  steady  for  decades — or 
even  declined.  But  not  now. 

For  more  than  a  year,  utility  costs  have 
been  advancing  at  nearly  double  the  rate 
of  the  over-all  cost-of-living  index.  And  de- 
spite Federal  price  restraints,  the  worst  may 
lie  ahead. 

A  record  number  of  rate-increase  applica- 
tions are  pending  before  state  and  other  gov- 
ernmental regulatory  agencies.  More  than  60 
electric  utilities  are  seeking  Increases  that 
would,  if  approved,  raise  electric  bills  about 
$1  billion  a  year.  Members  of  the  Bell  tele- 
phone system  are  seeking  $1.5  billion  in 
boosts. 

hedging  requests 
U.S.  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf,  Montana  Demo- 
crat and  long-time  critic  of  electric  utili- 
ties, estimates  that  electric,  gas,  telephone, 
and  pipeline  companies  have  applied  for  a 
total  of  about  $4  billion  in  annual  Increases. 
"Utilities  usually  ask  ...  for  a  third  or 
fourth  more  than  they  actually  want  and 
plan  to  get,  in  order  to  preserve  the  ap- 
pearance of  regulation,"  declares  Metcalf. 
Therefore,  he  says,  "we  can  expect  rate  In- 
creases totaling  between  $2.5  and  $3  billion 
a  year." 

Last  week  the  New  York  State  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  authorized  a  $160,000,000 
raise  in  that  state's  telephone  rates.  Unless 
modified  by  the  Federal  Price  Commission, 
the  Action  will  mean  a  9  per  cent  boost  state- 
wide for  customers  and  will  Increase  rates 
for  most  New  York  City  subscribers  29  per 
cent  above  the  July  9,  1971  level.  Further- 
more, said  the  state  commission,  "there  is 
grave  danger  that  the  price  of  telephone 
service  wlU  Increase  substantially  in  the 
years  ahead."  Of  major  concern  is  the  possi- 
bility that  telephone  service  will  be  "priced 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  less-affluent  mem- 
bers of  society,"  the  commission  said. 
In  New  Jersey,  Bell  customers  will  have 


to  pay  minimum  Increases  ranging  from 
$1.20  to  $22.40  a  year  under  a  new  rate  sched- 
ule filed  last  week.  Across  the  country,  regu- 
lators authorized  Bell  Companies  to  raise 
rates  $1.3  billion  in  1970  and  1971.  There 
were,  however,  no  appreciable  Increases  la 
the  two  preceding  years. 

In  Chicago,  It  cost  an  average  of  $168 
annually  to  heat  a  six-room  house  with  gas 
In  1969.  Last  year  the  bill  came  to  $186 
In  Denver,  the  average  user's  gas  outlay  rose 
from  $103  In  1969  to  $112  In  1971,  even 
though  less  gas  was  consumed  last  year.  In 
Missouri,  customers  of  the  Laclede  Gas  Co 
paid  $49  last  year  for  50.000  cubic  feet  of 
gas,  up  from  $41  In  1969. 

Nationally,  prices  of  both  gas  and  elec- 
tricity rose  7.4  per  cent  during  the  12  months 
ending  In  September  1971.  Telephone  costs 
went  up  7.1  per  cent  over  the  period,  and 
water  and  sewer  bills  Jumped  9.9  per  cent. 
These  Increases  compare  with  a  rise  of  only 
4.2  per  cent  in  the  over-all  consumer-price 
Index.  In  part,  however,  the  higher  utility 
prices  reflect  Increases  In  Federal,  state,  and 
local  taxes. 

COSTS  ARE  CLIMBINO 

utility  executives  Insist  that  they  must 
have  more  money  to  meet  the  demands  of 
growing  populations.  Costs  of  construction, 
labor,  and  fuel  are  steadily  climbing,  they 
argue.  On  top  of  this,  many  companies  are 
being  forced  to  shell  out  heavily  for  antipol- 
lution equipment.  "In  my  opinion  we  wlU 
have  to  have  rate  Increases  every  year  for 
the  next  decade."  asserts  Gordon  R.  Corey, 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  at  Chi-' 
cago's  Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

J.  Harris  Ward.  Commonwealth  chairman, 
says  the  company  expects  to  spend  $400,000- 
000  In  the  next  five  years  for  air-  and  water- 
quality-control  systems  at  generating  sites 
This  will  be  In  addition  to  $165,000,000  previ- 
ously spent  for  such  purposes  and  will  repre- 
sent 13  per  cent  of  the  company's  total  con- 
struction budget. 

The  Price  Commission  has  authority  to 
overrule  rate  decisions  of  regulatory  aeenoles. 
and  has  laid  down  standards  for  permi.ssible 
lncrea.ses.  Even  so.  commission  officials  ac- 
knowledge that,  on  the  average,  rate  rises 
this  year  will  exceed  2.5  per  cent,  the  Nixon 
Administration's  hoped-for  limit  on  over-all 
price  Increases. 

"We  will  not  require  a  profit-margtn  test 
ffor  utilities)  as  Is  done  with  other  indus- 
tries," says  James  H.  Hogue.  the  commis- 
sion's director  of  congressional  relations.  He 
said  the  panel  has  neither  the  staff  nor  the 
expertise  to  take  on  rate-making  functions 
of  the  kind  performed  by  state  public-utility 
commissions.  Rejection  of  a  legitimate  in- 
crease could  result  in  curtailed  service  and 
Impaired  credit  ratings  of  utility  comp?nles. 
he  adds. 

PRorrrs  rise 
But  critics  such  as  Senator  Metcalf  and 
the  Consumers  Federation  of  America  main- 
tain that  profits  of  many  power  companies 
are  excessive,  and  thus  many  rate-boost  ap- 
plications are  unjustified.  "To  the  extent  that 
wage-price  controls  are  successful  and  inter- 
est costs  decrease,  the  needs  of  the  utilities 
for  rate  increases  will  diminish,"  argues  Met- 
calf. 

After-tax  profits  of  the  country's  100 
largest  private  power  companies  totaled  a 
record  $3.3  billion  in  1970.  up  $250,000,000 
from  1969.  The  figures  are  supplied  by  the 
companies  themselves  to  a  trade  publication, 
Electric  Light  &  Power.  Net,  after-tax  earn- 
ings of  the  100  companies  expressed  as  a  per- 
centage of  gross  revenue — ranged  from  a  high 
of  22.6  per  cent  to  a  low  of  6.5  per  cfnt  in 
1970.  The  average  was  15  per  cent. 

Another  measure  of  profitability  is  the  per- 
centage of  return  on  common  stock  equity, 
or  book  value.  The  range  here  for  184  com- 
panies was  17.5  per  cent  and  1.5  per  cent, 
with  the  average  being  1 1 .3  per  cent,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  reports. 


In  Metcalf's  view,  these  sizable  differences 
prove  that  some  companies  are  enriching 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  custom- 
ers. He  and  his  executive  assistant,  Vic  Reln- 
emer,  wrote  a  book  In  1967  entitled  Oi;er- 
chcrge.  In  It  they  take  the  position  that,  de- 
spite governmental  rate  regulation,  many 
Investor-owned  power  companies  take  In  "far 
more  than  Is  received  by  risk-taking  free- 
enterprise  business,"  and  therefore  "over- 
charges can  cost  many  a  family  thousands 
of  dollars  during  the  breadwinner's  working 
life." 

Accordingly,  the  senator  Is  sponsoring  leg- 
islation that  would  provide  funds  for  hiring 
lawyers  to  represent  the  public  before  regu- 
latory commissions  and  courts.  It  also  would 
require  electric,  gas,  and  telephone  com- 
panies to  disclose  more  Information  about 
their  earnings. 

All  too  often,  he  says,  state  regulatory 
commissions  are  overwhelmed  at  rate  hear- 
ings by  highly  paid  economists,  engineers, 
and  accountants  representing  the  utilities. 
Having  small  staffs  and  little  money,  the 
commissions  "lack  experts  who  can  chal- 
lenge the  companies."  His  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  Federal  funds  for  hiring  "this  ex- 
pertise so  sorely  needed,"  says  Metcalf.  The 
measure  died  in  committee  In  1970  but  has 
been  reintroduced. 

Some  companies  with  above-average  earn- 
ings in  1970  filed  for  substantial  rate  In- 
creases in  1971.  Commonwealth  Edison, 
which  achieved  a  13.6  per  cent  return  on 
common-stock  equality,  requested  $95,200,- 
000.  Illinois  Power  Oo.,  which  earned  17.2 
per  cent,  asked  for  $21,500,000.  Cleveland 
Electric  Illuminating  Co.  earn^  14.5  per 
cent  and  filed  for  $53,538,000. 

Pilings  of  the  Virginia  Electric  &  Power 
Co.  (VEPCO)  over  the  last  two  years  pro- 
vide an  Interesting  study.  VEPOO's  return 
on  both  stock  eqxilty,  13.5  per  cent,  and 
after-tax  profits  on  revenue,  19.2  per  cent, 
were  above  the  Industry  average  In  1970. 
Nonetheless,  in  June  of  that  year  the  Virginia 
Corporations  Commission  granted  the  com- 
pany's request  for  $22,500,000  In  rate  boosts. 
The  increase  stirvived  court  challenges  by 
the  Virginia  attorney  general  and  a  con- 
sumer group  called  the  Ad  Hoc  CommlttCB 
on  Cities  and  Counties, 

One  year  later  VEPCO  got  a  "temporary 
emergency"  increase  of  $22,800,000.  This  one 
was  contested  unsuccessfully  by  the  utility's 
biggest  customer,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense.  Then,  In  August  1971,  the  company 
applied  for  $57,000,000  more,  or  $79,800,000 
Including  the  $22,800,000.  which  It  wants 
made  permanent.  That  request  Is  pending. 
If  the  Increases  are  granted,  VEPCO's  resi- 
dential customers  would  pay  between  $18.81 
and  $19.86  on  the  average,  up  from  $15.20 
and  $16.13. 

"We're  In  a  deteriorating  financlsd  situa- 
tion." a  VEPCO  spokesman  said  last  week. 
"We  must  receive  rate  relief  soon  if  we  are  to 
remain  financially  healthy."  Another  official 
said  the  company  expects  to  spend  $5  bil- 
lion for  expansion  In  the  next  five  years. 

THE  ONLY   TRUE   MEASURE 

VEPCO  and  other  power  companies  insist 
that  figures  showing  return  on  stock  equity 
and  net  profits  on  sales  are  largely  Irrelevant 
in  measuring  profitability  of  utilities.  They 
argue  that  utility  companies  have  a  huge  In- 
vestment in  plants,  equipment,  power  lines, 
and  the  like  and  therefore  their  profits 
should  be  calculated  as  a  percentage  of  their 
capital  Investment.  "That's  the  only  true 
measure."  asserts  Alvis  M.  Clement,  senior 
assistant  treasurer  for  'VEPCO. 

In  1968,  electric  power  companies  had  a 
net  plant  Investment  of  $3.66  for  every  $1  of 
revenue,  says  Prall  Culvlner,  vice  president 
of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  an  Indus- 
try association.  That  compared  with  74  cents 
for  the  steel  industry  and  23  cents  for  auto 
makers.  But  VEPCO  earned  an  amount  equal 
to  5.45  per  cent  of  its  net  plant  Investment 


In  1970.  This.  too.  was  well  above  the  average 
of  4.37  per  cent  for  the  100  largest  compa- 
nies. Other  electric  utilities  earned  from  2.66 
per  cent  to  7.77  per  cent  of  plant  investment. 
Regulatory  officials  queried  by  The  Na- 
tional Observer  said  that  as  a  rule  no  single 
profit  yardstick  Is  used  In  determining 
whether  a  company  should  be  allowed  to 
raise  rates.  "It's  done  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,"  said  WUllam  L.  Webb,  director  of 
Information  for  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. "The  basic  Idea  Is  to  allow  them  the 
cost  of  the  service  they  provide,  and  then  a 
fair  return." 

ADVERTISING    OUTLAYS    ASSAILED 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  In  deter- 
mining rates  of  return  for  manufacturing  In- 
dustries, uses  the  stock-equity  calculation. 
In  1969,  this  ranged  from  nearly  20  per  cent 
for  a  group  of  drug  makers  to  7.7  per  cent 
for  a  group  of  yarn  and  fabrics  producers. 

Metcalf  complains  that  electric  utilities 
spent  seven  times  more  on  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  In  1970  than  on  research  and 
development.  "If  the  utilities  quit  overpro- 
motlng  their  scarce  product,  they  would  not 
need  as  much  additional  new  plant  capacity, 
and  research  and  development  could  lead  to 
more  pollution-free  production  of  power," 
he  maintains.  The  power  companies  retort 
that  advertising  promotes  Increased  efficiency 
by  encouraging  more  even  use  of  generating 
equipment.  Because  of  air  conditioning,  elec- 
tricity use  peaks  In  the  summer. 

So  the  power  companies  promote  electric 
heating  In  an  attempt  to  make  full  use  of 
their  power  facilities  in  the  winter.  But  be- 
cause of  rising  costs,  some  companies  have 
scaled  down  their  advertising.  VEPCO,  which 
spent  $2,200,000  for  advertising  in  1970.  cut 
it  out  completely  last  summer  a^nd  has  done 
none  since. 


EXTRADITION  AND  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  some 
people  who  oppose  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion do  so  because  they  believe  that 
American  ratification  of  the  treaty  will 
be  the  prelude  to  wholesale  extradition 
of  Innocent,  law  abiding  American  citi- 
zens to  foreign  countries  where  they  will 
be  tried  without  any  of  the  cherished 
protections  of  our  Constitution.  To  see  if 
this  fear  is  justified  it  will  be  helpful  for 
us  to  examine  the  extradition  process  as 
it  pertains  not  only  to  genocide,  but  also 
to  other  crimes  such  as  murder  and 
robbery. 

First.  An  American  citizen  must  go  to 
a  foreign  country. 

Second.  He  must  commit  an  act  that 
is  a  crime  according  to  that  country's 
laws. 

Third.  He  must  return  to  the  United 
States  before  being  arrested  and  tried  by 
that  country. 

Fourth.  That  country  must  ask  the 
United  States  to  extradite  the  person. 

Fifth.  There  must  be  an  extradition 
treaty  in  force  between  that  country  and 
the  United  States  that  includes  the 
crime,  be  it  genocide  or  whatever,  as  an 
extraditable  offense. 

Sixth.  The  foreign  country  must  show 
that  the  accused  will  be  granted  all  his 
rights  under  our  Constitution. 

Seventh.  The  Federal  coui'ts  and  the 
Executive  must  both  agree  to  grant 
extradition.  If  all  of  these  steps  are  not 
present  the  person  cannot  be  extradited. 

It  is  rare  that  an  American  citizen  is 
extradited  to  a  foreign  country  to  stand 
trial.  More  often  it  occurs  when  an  alien 
flees  to  the  United  States  and  is  ex- 


tradited back  to  his  native  land.  In  the 
same  manner,  foreign  nations  are  obliged 
under  extradition  treaties  to  return 
American  citizens  to  the  United  States 
to  stand  trial  here  for  acts  allegedly  com- 
mitted here. 

In  1970,  then  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral William  Rehnquist,  appearing  be- 
fore the  Special  Foreign  Relations  Sub- 
committee on  the  Genocide  Convention 
said: 

I  don't  recall  hearing  instances  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  being  sent  abroad.  I  often  hear 
of  shipping  citizens  of  foreign  countries 
back  to  their  country  for  offenses  .  .  .  but 
not  American  citizens  ..." 

Because  article  vn  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  says  that  extradition  for 
genocide  is  to  be  granted  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  and  treaties  in  force,  the 
seven  step  process  outlined  above  applies 
to  genocide  just  as  it  does  to  all  the  other 
crimes  for  which  the  United  States 
grants  extradition.  'We  can  thus  see  that 
we  have  no  reason  to  fear  the  capricious 
and  wholesale  extradition  of  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  the  Senate 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  as 
quickly  as  possible. 


FUNDING  CRISIS  FACES  PEACE 
CORPS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  'Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  Friday,  January  21,  warned 
of  the  consequences  which  could  follow 
the  current  funding  crisis  facing  the 
U.S.  Peace  Corps  program. 
The  editorial  writer  observed : 
How  dismaying  it  is  that  the  Peace  Corps, 
having  reached  a  point  of  high  effectiveness 
and  popularity.  Is  threatened  with  suffoca- 
tion because  of  congressional  fumbling  and 
bickering  over  a  small  amount  of  money. 
There  is  still  time  to  rescue  the  Corps  from 
a  downfall  that  would  be  both  costly  and 
shameful,  but  that  time  Is  running  very 
short. 

There  probably  never  has  been  such 
overwhelming  public  support  for  a  for- 
eign aid  program  as  there  is  for  our  Peace 
Corps  effort.  In  spite  of  the  popularity 
of  the  program  and  in  spite  of  all  it  has 
accomplished,  the  Congress  has  seen  fit 
to  be  less  astute  than  the  rest  of  the 
coimtry  in  recognizing  the  value  of  this 
program.  Both  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration have  been  derelict  in  not 
only  failing  to  act  in  authorizing  fund> 
for  the  Peace  Corps,  but  also  both  have 
been  derelict  in  not  authorizing  a  larger 
expenditure. 

The  responsibility  for  the  future  of  our 
Peace  Corps  program  now  rests  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Senate.  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  the  Senate  would  shoulder  that 
responsibility  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Peace  Corps  Crisis 

How  dismaying  It  Is  that  the  Peace  Corps, 
having  reached  a  point  of  high  effectiveness 
and  popularity,  \a  threatened  with  suffoca- 
tion because  of  congressional  fumbling  and 
bickering  over  a  small  amount  of  money. 
There  is  still  time  to  rescue  the  Corps  from 
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a  downfall  that  would  be  both  costly  and 
shamerul.  but  that  time  Is  running  very 
short. 

The  dilemma  Is  all  too  familiar.  Last 
month,  the  Peace  Corps  appropriation  was 
among  the  unfinished  business  as  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress  was  ending.  So  In  the 
stampede  to  get  out  of  town.  Congress  as- 
sured that  the  agency  would  be  kept  alive — 
at  least  until  February  22 — by  hurriedly 
passing  a  continuing  resolution  for  funding. 
But  it  approved  much  less  than  the  bare 
minimum  needed  to  keep  the  program  going 
on  Its  present  scale.  Nor  was  that  an  over- 
sight, for  It  Is  the  Corps'  bad  fortune  that 
the  House  Appropriations  subcommittee  to 
which  It  must  appeal  Is  headed  by  Repre- 
sentative Otto  Passman  of  Louisiana.  A  man 
of  great  power  and  few  words,  he  commented 
at  a  hearing  on  the  agency's  budget:  "If  I 
had  to  meet  my  Maker  in  three  minutes  and 
the  last  decision  the  Good  Lord  would  let  me 
make  ...  it  would  be  to  abolish  the  Peace 
Corps." 

That  sentiment  is  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  thinking  of  a  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans. Surveys  Indicate  that  hardly  any  other 
program  rates  as  high  with  the  public  as  the 
Peace  Corps.  It's  still  regarded  as  a  beacon 
of  this  country's  idealism  and  altruism, 
shining  In  a  cynical  world.  Last  year  alone, 
applications  from  volunteers  increased  41 
percent,  and  Its  services  seem  to  be  appre- 
ciated more  than  ever  by  underdeveloped 
countries.  There  will  be  widespread  and  bitter 
disappointment  If  it  is  snuffed  out  or  re- 
duced to  a  mere  remnant. 

At  least  the  latter  is  definitely  In  prospect. 
Corps  Director  Joseph  Blatchford  savs  that 
under  the  new,  reduced  funding  he  may  have 
to   bring  home  4,000   of   the  agency's   8.000 
volunteers  who  are  abroad.  That  may  mean 
pulling  out  of  15  countries  and  cutting  the 
activities  In  40  others.  And  thereby  the  Corps 
quite  possibly  would  be  on   its  way  to  ob- 
livion.   The    disillusionment    of    the    many 
dedicated  Americans  who  have  volunteered 
for  It,  or  who  plan  to,  would  be  boundless. 
It  would  be  warranted,  too.  because  only  a 
trivial  amount  of  money  is  at  stake,  when 
measured  against  the  nation's  total  foreign 
outlay.  President  Nixon  asked  for  an  $82.2 
million  Peace  Corps  budget  for  1972,  which 
would  permit  a  modest  expansion.  Both  the 
House  and  Senate  authorized  $77.2  million, 
which  Corps  officials  say  Is  the  rock-bottoni 
amount  needed  to  keep  the  program  opera- 
tive as  It  now  stands.  But,  after  much  delay, 
the    House    appropriated    only    $68    million, 
while  the  Senate  became  paralyzed  over  for- 
eign affairs  Just  before   the  recess  and  left 
everything  in  mid-air.  Finally  the  Corps  got 
authority  to  continue  functioning  until  next 
month  on  the  basis  of  a  $72  million  budget. 
The  trouble  is  that  It  had  been  spending  for 
several  months  on  the  basis  of  a  larger  au- 
thorization, and  hence  is  in  desperate  straits. 
The   responsibility   for   rescue,   tjulte   ob- 
viously,  is  the  Senate's.   It  shoulQ  speedily 
pass  an  appropriation  that  will  prevent  any 
reduction  of  the  Corps'  activities,  and  Insist 
on      that      amount      In      a      House-Senate 
conference. 


January  25,  1972 


I 
January  25,  1972 
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SECRETARY  MORTON'S  MISSED 
OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  Septem- 
ber, together  with  Senators  Bible  and 
Allott,  I  cosponsored  S.  2542  to  establish 
a  system  for  the  development  of  mineral 
resources.  The  bill  repeals  a  large  portion 
of  the  1872  mining  law  and  recognizes  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  as  expressed 
in  the  Mining,  Minerals  Policy  Act  of 
1970  (Public  Law  91-631)  to  encourage 
the  development  of  certain  mineral  re- 
sources while  at  the  same  time  recogniz- 
ing a  need  for  soimd  management  of  our 
environment. 


In  September,  I  conducted  hearings  on 
S.  2542  and  S.  921,  a  Public  Domain 
Lands  Organic  Act.  Our  invitation  to  the 
administration  to  comment  on  these  bills 
was  not  accepted. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  an  editorial  published  in  the  Decem- 
ber 1971.  issue  of  Mining  Congress  Jour- 
nal. I  would  simply  ask  the  administra- 
tion, What  is  the  public  policy  in  regard 
to  minerals  management  and  who  speaks 
for  the  administration? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Secretary  Morton's  Missed  OppoRxuNrrT 
The  Nixon   administration   bill  to  reform 
the  mining  laws  Is,  to  say  the  least,  a  fasci- 
nating document  and  it  Is  already  acquiring 
a  fascinating  history. 

In  June  1971  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee announced  that  hearings  on  revision  of 
the  mining  law  would  be  held  in  late  Sep- 
tember. That  was  four  months'  advance  no- 
tice. Yet  when  the  hearings  occurred,  the 
Interior  Department  begged  off  on  the 
grounds  that  an  Administration  position  was 
not  yet  formulated. 

On  October  11,  just  19  days  after  the  Sen- 
ate hearings,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Mor- 
ton spoke  at  the  American  Mining  Congress 
convention  at  Las  Vegas.  In  any  bUl  to  re- 
form the  mining  law,  one  thing  he  would  not 
endorse,  said  Morton,  would  be  a  provision 
which  would  require  the  leasing  of  all  min- 
eral deposits  by  competitive  bidding. 

Well,  the  very  next  day  the  administra- 
tion bill  was  sent  to  Congress  and  was  Intro- 
duced as  S.  2727  in  the  Senate.  Section  13 
thereof  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  shall,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  issue  an  ex- 
ploration, development,  or  production  per- 
mit by  competitive  bidding  for  locatable 
lands  which  he  has  reason  to  believe  contain 
commercially  valuable  mineral  deposits. 
Where  two  or  more  persons  file  applications 
for  an  exploration,  development,  and  produc- 
tion permit  covering  the  same  lands  on  the 
same  day.  they  shall  be  deemed  to  have  filed 
their  applications  simultaneously.  In  such 
case  the  Secretary  shall  require  that  the  per- 
mits be  Issued  to  the  highest  qualified  bidder 
among  those  persons  as  determined  by 
competitive  bidding.  The  Secretary  shall  re- 
serve the  right  to  reject  all  bids  whenever  in 
his  Judgment  the  best  Interest  of  the  United 
States  will  be  served  by  so  doing." 

Section  12(a)  of  the  bill  is  also  Interest- 
ing since  it  gives  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
virtually  unfettered  power  to  close  down  a 
patented  mining  operation  for,  among  other 
things,  "reasons  of  public  policy."  It  seems 
incredible  but  Section  12(a)  reads,  in  part, 
that  "the  Secretary,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging the  mlxlmum  ultimate  recovery 
of  locatable  minerals  or  In  the  interest  of 
conservation  of  natural  resources  or  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  or  for  reasons  of  pub- 
lic policy,  may  suspend  operations  or  pro- 
duction, or  both,  on  any  permit  or  patent." 
In  his  address  to  the  American  Mining 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  missed 
an  excellent  opportunity.  Having  explained 
his  views  regarding  competitive  bidding,  he 
might  well  have  defined  that  rather  provoc- 
ative phrase,  "reasons  of  public  policy." 


SUCCESS  IN  MISSOURI  VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  two 
of  the  many  problems  facing  society  to- 
day are  the  need  for  vocational  training 


and  the  rehabilitation  of  inmates  in  our 
prisons. 

I  invite  attention  to  Linn  Technical 
College,  a  farsighted  institution  located 
in  Linn,  Mo.  This  exceptional  school  is 
dealing  successfully  with  both  problems. 
An  excellent  vocational  training 
school,  Linn  Technical  College  has  ini- 
tiated a  program  with  the  Missouri  De- 
partment of  Corrections  which  allows 
prisoners  to  receive  vocational  training 
while  they  are  still  incarcerated. 

The  graduates  of  this  school  find  Jobs, 
become  taxpayers,  and  fulfill  a  real  serv- 
ice to  their  community.  The  success  of 
vocational  education  is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  this  institution. 

The  fine  work  of  Lirm  Technical  Col- 
lege and  the  leadership  of  its  founder 
and  president,  Thurman  Willett,  is  to  be 
highly  commended. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "A  School  Is  Putting  Linn, 
Mo.,  on  the  Map,"  published  in  the  St! 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  of  December  29, 
1971,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  School  is  PtrmNO  Linn,  Mo.,  on  the  Map 
(By  Karen  K.  Marshall) 
Mention  Linn.,  Mo.,  to  many  Missourians 
and,  if  they'\e  heard  of  the  small  town  about 
20  miles  east  of  JeiTerson  City,  they'll  tell  you 
about  the  main  street  that  Just  never  seems 
to  end. 

But  a  few  yards  south  of  Main  street,  just 
behind  the  high  school  and  the  grade  school 
and  the  kindergarten,  sits  a  conglomeration 
of  buildings  that  gradually  is  making  Linn 
known  throughout  the  country. 

The  buildings  house  Linn  Technical  Col- 
lege, an  11 -year-old  institution  that  was  the 
dream  of  President  Thurman  Willett  as  far 
back  as  1941. 

"They  thought  I  was  crazy,"  WUlett  admits. 
"They"    was    anyone,    almost,    who   heard 
Willett  talk  about  the  need  for  vocational- 
technical  education  for  rural  youngsters. 

"They,"  including  many  residents  of  Linn, 
still  thought  he  was  crazy  when  the  first 
technical  class  opened  11  years  ago  with  one 
Instructor  and  20  students. 

The  oppositon  in  Linn,  In  fact,  was  tre- 
mendous. Some  people  feared  high  school 
funds  would  be  used  for  the  technical  school 
since  they  shared  property  and  both  would 
come  under  the  school  board  and  School 
Superintendent  Willett. 

But  "two  years  later,  when  McDonnell 
Douglas  came  out  here  and  took  all  these 
people  (the  20  students) ,  they  stopped  laugh- 
ing." said  DeWayne  Rakes,  dean  of  students. 
Gradually,  the  student  body,  the  staff  and 
the  facilities  grew.  Most  of  the  students  were 
the  rural  youngsters  Willett  had  been  think- 
ing of. 

Rakes  remembered  the  boy  who  came  to 
school  one  Friday — dress-up  day  to  simulate 
the  business  world — without  a  tie.  When 
questioned,  he  apologized  but  explained  his 
brother  was  at  a  funeral  and  had  worn  the 
only  tie  the  family  owned.  That  boy  "is  with 
McDonnell  Douglas  now  and  has  a  whole 
closet  full  of  ties,"  Rakes  added  with  a  grin. 

About  70  per  cent  of  the  550-member  stu- 
dent body  today  still  fits  the  rural  category 
and  most  are  not  affluent.  They  no  longer 
come  Just  from  the  Linn  area,  however,  but 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and  seven 
foreign  countries. 

This  year,  Linn  College  took  on  still 
another  type  of  needy  student — young  men 
serving  time  at  nearby  Algoa,  the  Inter- 
mediate reformatory  for  men  between  17  and 
25  years  old. 

When  the  fall  term  began,  11  hand-selected 
men  began  leaving  "the  Hill"  every  morning 
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for  the  ride  in  a  yellow  school  bus  to  classes 
at  Linn. 

Nine  of  those  men  still  are  students  at 
Linn,  but  three  of  the  nine  no  longer  catch 
the  school  bus.  They  have  been  paroled  and 
have  moved  nearer  the  campus  so  they  can 
keep  up  with  their  classes. 

The  men  are  part  of  a  cooperative  venture 
between  the  Department  of  Corrections  and 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Department. 
"They've  been  model  students  here,"  Rakes 
said.  "Their  grades  have  been  above  average." 
A  visitor  to  the  school  couldn't  tell  the 
Algoa  students  from  the  others.  They  are 
not  treated  any  differently  and  so  far  the 
honor  system  seems  to  be  working. 

"The  only  difference  is  where  they  happen 
to  sleep  at  night,"  Rakes  noted. 

Although  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
the  Department  of  Corrections  have  had  a 
program  for  several  years  to  train  parolees, 
the  Linn  experiment  is  the  first  time  they've 
tried  training  in  a  regular  school  setting 
while  the  men  still  are  Incarcerated. 

"I  have  high  hopes  for  this  program,"  said 
Jack  Larson,  assistant  district  vocational  re- 
habilitation supervisor.  "Normally  they're 
doing  nothing  while  they're  there  (at  Algoa) 
e.xcept  complete  time." 

Eugene,  one  of  the  Algoa  students,  says 
the  only  thing  wrong  with  classes  at  Linn 
is  that  not  enough  Algoa  men  get  to  attend 
them. 

"If  you  only  save  one  out  of  10,  you've  really 
accomplished  something,"  Eugene  explained. 
"The  guy  who's  been  on  the  street  for  20 
years  and  out  of  school  since  the  8th  grade 
isn't  Interested  in  going  back  to  grade  school 
when  he  gets  out.  He  needs  technical  train- 
ing." 

Eugene  Is  studying  auto  mechanics  and 
says  he  wishes  he  "had  gone  into  this  a 
whole  lot  earlier."  But  he  doesn't  see  auto 
mechanics  as  the  extent  of  his  future. 

"I  was  in  college  before  I  got  a  case,"  he 
explained.  "Id  like  to  go  back  someday.  I'd 
really  like  to  be  a  coach."  And  with  that  In 
mind,  Eugene  also  is  taking  University  of 
Missoiu-1  extension  coiu^es  at  night  at  Algoa. 
"I  knew  it  would  work  out  for  me  be- 
cause I  really  wanted  It  to,"  Eugene  added. 
"It's  really  working  a  lot  better  than  peo- 
ple thought  it  wotild." 

Larson  hopes  the  Llnn-Algoa  program  will 
overcome  the  transitional  problems  parolees 
have  when  they  get  out  and  are  "suddenly 
free."  Sitting  In  a  classroom  every  day  doesn't 
sound  so  good  then,  the  explained,  but  by 
the  time  the  Algoa  men  are  paroled,  they  are 
so  Involved  In  school,  hopefully  they  won't 
^^■ant  to  quit. 

WUlett  has  big  plans  for  Linn  Technical 
College.  He  expects  the  student  body  to 
grow  to  2,500  or  3,000  within  the  next  few 
years  and  thinks  someday  the  school  will  be 
a  state-operated  Institution.  The  only  thing 
stopping  growth  is  lack  of  money. 

"Vocatlonal-tech  has  been  a  dirty  word." 
Willett  said,  "but  society  is  fast  learning 
and  they're  going  to  be  more  selective  in 
what  they  pay  for." 

"Employers  come  back  again  and  again," 
Willett  continued.  "In  fact,  industry  says 
this  is  the  only  place  in  the  Midwest  to  get 
good  qualified  electronics  draftsmen." 

"We  are  not  a  trade  school,  we  are  a  tech- 
nical school,"  pointed  out  James  Synunonds, 
publications  director  for  the  coUege.  Linn 
prides  itself  on  a  well-developed  mathematics 
program  and  writing  courses. 

While  Linn's  campus  Is  less  than  pretty 
because  It  has  grown  like  Topsy  (aviation, 
for  example.  Is  taught  in  a  converted  hog 
barn  left  from  the  county  fair).  It  has  a 
record  most  schools  would  envy. 

Out  of  191  graduates  last  spring,  only  12 
didn't  have  Jobs  on  graduation  day  and  more 
than  50  major  comi>anles  come  to  Linn  each 
year  to  interview  students  in  the  six  techni- 
cal areas  offered — aviation  technology,  auto 
mechanics,     design     drafting,     electronics. 


machine  tool  technology  and  auto  body 
repair. 

Because  Linn  has  an  open  door  policy, 
the  students  run  from  National  Merit 
Scholars  on  down. 

"Some  of  the  boys  come  here  not  knowing 
the  difference  between  a  screwdriver  and  a 
monkey  wrench,"  said  Instructor  James 
Bogue.  "But,  I'd  rather  have  high  'I  wills' 
than  high  IQs." 


SURFACE   MINING   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Inteilor  and  Insular  Affairs 
lias  before  it  some  nine  bills  having  to 
do  with  surface  mining  legislation.  In 
the  course  of  our  evaluation  of  these 
bills,  the  committee  is  planning  to  make 
an  inspection  trip  February  14  and  15 
into  parts  of  Appalachia  where  exten- 
sive coal  mining  operations  have  taken 
place  and  are  continuing.  What  we  see 
and  learn  on  that  trip  and  on  any  sub- 
sequent inspection  of  other  areas  could 
not  be  more  meaningful  or  poignant  or 
stir  us  to  action  to  adopt  meaningful 
legislation  any  more  than  the  plea  con- 
tained in  a  handwritten  letter  I  liave  re- 
ceived from  a  sixth  gi-ade  student  in 
Utah. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Moss :  My  name  is  Kathy 
DeLand  I  am  in  the  sixth  grade  and  I  live 
in  Orem,  Ut. 

On  Nov.  16  our  school  class  went  and  had 
a  lot  of  fun.  Clear  Creek  Is  a  mountainous 
area  and  it  Is  so  beautiful. 

The  North  American  Coal  Co.  is  going  to 
start  strip  mining  at  Clear  Creek. 

I  am  asking  you  to  have  the  North  Ameri- 
can Coal  Co.  cover  up  the  land  After  they 
are  finished  mimng  so  the  trees  will  be  able 
to  grow  and  wUdllfe  will  want  to  live  there. 
Sincerely, 

B^ATHT  DeLand. 


TRIBUTE    TO    ELIOT    B.    FELDMAN 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Samuel  Fryer  Yavneh  Hebrew  Academy 
of  Los  Angeles  has  designated  Eliot  B. 
Feldman,  a  prominent  Los  Angeles  at- 
torney, as  the  honoree  of  its  annual 
dinner  on  Simday  evening,  February  6, 
1972.  The  academy  is  a  parochial  school, 
affording  quality  religious  and  secular 
education  to  more  than  400  pupils  in  the 
elementary  grades. 

Eliot  Feldman  is  an  ordained  rabbi 
and  a  member  of  the  California  and  New 
York  bars.  He  has  displayed  rare  quali- 
ties of  character  and  leadership  in  his 
activities  on  behalf  of  the  religious,  civic, 
and  political  life  of  Los  Angeles'.  The 
honorary  cochairmen  of  the  event  are 
Nathan  Shapell,  a  prominent  southern 
California  real  estate  developer  and 
member  of  California's  '^Little  Hoover 
Commission;"  California  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Evelle  J.  Yoimger.  and  Los  Angeles 
District  Attorney  Joseph  Busch.  Mr. 
Feldman  has  long  been  active  with  these 
gentlemen  in  civic  and  community  ac- 
tivities. Eugene  L.  Wyman  is  chairman, 
and  California  Assembly  Speaker  Bob 
Moretti  is  the  featured  speaker.  Senator 


John  Tunney  and  myself  are  members 
of  the  honorary  committee. 

I  am  proud  to  join  these  gentlemen  in 
this  well-deserved  tribute  to  Eliot  Feld- 
man and  I  add  my  congratulations  to 
this  fine  educational  institution  for  its 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  educa- 
tional and  moral  development  of  our 
youngsters. 


THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION ON  CIGARETTES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
red  herrings  the  Tobacco  Institute  used 
to  throw  around,  and  undoubtedly  they 
will  do  so  again  at  the  hearings  which 
the  Consumer  Subcommittee  will  hold 
shortly  on  tobacco  legislation,  is  the  po- 
sition of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion on  cigarettes.  The   AMA,   through 
acceptance  of  a  research  grant  from  the 
tobacco  industry,  has  been  variously  ac- 
cused of  selling  out,  being  bought  off, 
and  other  crimes  against  the  public  too 
numerous  to  mention.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  is  so.  While  I  hold  no  brief 
for  the  AMA,  and  I  must  say  their  po- 
litical arm  certainly  has  not  helped  me, 
I  think  it  fair  to  state  that  the  AMA 
has  taken  positive  steps  to  bring  about 
greater  awareness  of  the  health  hazards 
of  cigarette  smoking,  and  to  foster  the 
physician's  participation  in  these  smok- 
ing cessation  activities. 

In  the  January  10,  1972,  issue  of  the 
American  Medical  News,  the  weekly 
newspaper  published  by  the  AMA,  the 
association  took  note  of  the  8th  anni- 
versary of  the  release  of  the  report  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Smoking  and  Health,  the  AMA  took 
note  of  its  participation  in  the  National 
Interagency  Council  on  Smoking  and 
Health's  National  Education  Week  on 
Smoking,  and  editorialized  on  the  need 
for  continued  aggressive  action  by 
physicians  to  bring  about  a  reduction  In 
cigarette  smoking. 

That  should  dispel  the  myth  about  buy- 
ing off  the  AMA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  in 
the  American  Medical  News  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Physician's  Antismoking  Role 

Eight  years  ago  this  week,  the  surgeon 
general  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
Issued  his  landmark  report  on  cigaret  smok- 
ing, concluding  that  It  is  a  health  hazard  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  remedial 
action. 

The  advisory  committee  to  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral Luther  L.  Terry.  MD,  after  a  10-month 
study,  stated  that,  "In  view  of  the  continuing 
and  mounting  evidence  from  manv  sotu-ces. 
It  is  the  Judgment  of  the  committee  that 
cigaret  smoking  contributes  substantially  to 
mortality  from  certain  specific  diseases  and 
to  the  overall  death  rate." 

Since  the  Issuance  of  £hat  report,  public 
education  campaigns— including  elimination 
of  cigaret  advertising  from  television  and 
the  Inclusion  of  warnings  on  every  pack  of 
clgarets — have  led  an  estimated  29  million 
Americana  to  give  up  smoking. 

The  nation's  physicians  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  effort  against  smoking.  Esti- 
mates by  the  American  Cancer  Society  show 
that  as  of  1968,  more  than  100,000  physicians 
had  stopped  smoking — about  a  third  of  the 
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entire  physician  population.  This  estimate, 
the  ACS  believes,  Is  a  conservative  one. 

Since  1963,  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation has  been  on  record  about  the  health 
hazards  or  clgaret  smoking.  At  that  time.  It 
■■recognized  a  signlflcant  relationship  be- 
tween clgaret  smoking  and  lung  cancer  and 
certain  other  diseases,  and  that  clgaret  sm.ok- 
Ing  is  a  serious  health  hazard. '■ 

In  1968,  the  House  of  Delegates  strength- 
ened Its  position,  calling  upon  members  to 
play  a  major  role  against  clgaret  smoking  by 
p)ersonal  example  and  by  advice  reg^dlng  the 
health  hazards  of  smoking.  The  delegates  sUso 
pledged  that  the  AMA  would  seek  to  dis- 
courage smoking  by  means  of  public  pro- 
nouncements and  educational  pronounce- 
ments. 

Toward  this  end,  the  AMA  offers  a  variety 
of  health  education  materials  designed  to  dis- 
courage smoking  by  both  youths  and  adults. 
Among  them  are  pamphlets  entitled  "Smok- 
ing: Pacts  You  Should  Know"  and  "Your 
Teen  and  Smoking";  two  posters,  one  aimed 
at  young  audiences  and  one  at  adults:  two 
"timely  tips"  on  the  subject,  designed  for 
Inclusion  in  monthly  statements:  and  desk 
and  wall  plaques  for  physicians'  ofBces. 

The  National  Interagency  Council  on 
Smoking  and  Health,  of  which  the  AMA  is  a 
member,  has  designated  this  week — Jan.  9- 
15 — as  National  Education  Week  on  Smoking. 
Theme  for  the  campaign  Is  to  convince  smok- 
ers to  "'get  ready,  set  a  date,  and  quit." 

Physicians  can  play  an  Important  part  In 
this  campaign,  both  by  providing  informa- 
tion to  patients  and  by  setting  an  example 
for  the  public.  One  week  per  year  Is,  of 
course,  an  inadequate  amount  of  time  to 
devote  to  the  project;  anti-smoking  efforts 
should  continue  throughout  the  year.  How- 
ever, National  Education  Week  on  Smoking 
serves  as  a  timely  reminder  to  the  medical 
profession  and  the  public  of  the  Importance 
of  continued  participation  in  one  of  the 
nation's  most  important  public  health  efforts. 


THE  SETTLEMENT  FREEZE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  has  been  publishing  a 
series  of  excellent  articles  written  by 
Ronald  Kessler  detailing  the  squalid  mess 
homebuyers  must  face  before  they  can 
purchase  a  home. 

Settlement  costs  are  too  high.  Many 
people  who  can  scrape  up  enough  money 
to  make  a  downpayment  on  a  house  can- 
not scrape  up  enough  money  to  make  the 
downpayment  and  pay  the  settlement 
costs,  many  of  which  are  unnecessary. 
Indeed,  the  situation  Mr.  Kessler  un- 
covered is  so  serious  that  at  least  two 
Maryland  o»unty  attorneys  have  started 
investigations  into  possible  criminal  vio- 
lations of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  need  not 
have  occurred.  If  our  land  title  records 
were  kept  properly,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  such  a  situation.  There  would 
bo  no  temptation  to  increase  costs  and 
hinder  homebuyers  from  getting  good 
title  to  their  homes  at  minimum  cost. 

My  bill,  S.  2775,  would  do  just  this 
Without  extensive  Federal  regulations. 
By  sliifting  the  cost  of  title  services  that 
the  lender  requires  to  the  lender,  the  bill 
will  encourage  the  lenders  to  clean  up  the 
land  records  as  being  the  cheapest  way 
to  insure  that  they  are  lending  money 
on  a  valid  title.  Each  State  could  follow 
whatever  path  it  chose  and  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  with  the  power  of  the 
lending  institutions  behind  reform  we 
will  see  reform  very  quickly.  Until  we 


reform  the  system  these  other  efforts  will 
be  only  pallative. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Kessler's  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Settlement   Sqijeeze:    Kickbacks  Vic- 

TUiizE   Home   Buters 

(By  Ronald  Kessler) 

Charges  paid  by  virtually  adl  Washington 
Eirea  home  buyers  at  settlements  Include  a 
variety  of  kickbacks  and  payoffs,  many  of 
them  In  apparent  violation  of  criminal  laws, 
a  Washington  Post  investigation  has  found. 

These  hidden  arrangements  account  for 
large  chunks  of  settlement  charges  paid  by 
Washington  area  home  buyers,  amount  by  one 
estimate  to  millions  of  dollars  each  year,  and 
in  most  instances  constitute  clear-cut  evi- 
dence that  home  buyers  are  being  over- 
charged. 

Indeed,  government  comparisons  show 
that  settlement  costs  in  the  Washington  area 
are  among  the  highest  In  the  nation. 

Settlement  costs,  a  mystery  to  most  home 
buyers,  are  an  array  of  legal  fees,  title  Insur- 
ance premiums,  taxes  and  other  services  that 
lending  institutions  require  as  a  condition 
to  giving  a  mortgage  on  a  house.  The  costs 
vary  with  purchase  price,  but  on  a  $40,000 
home  they  amount  to  $1,248  In  D.C..  $1,418 
In  northern  Virginia,  $2,514  in  Montgomery 
County,  and  $2,562  In  Prince  George's 
County. 

These  charges  are  double  to  triple  the  set- 
tlement fees  levied  for  the  purchase  of  the 
same  house  In  Boston,  which  was  visited  by  a 
Post  reporter  as  part  of  a  two-month  investi- 
gation of  settlement  practices.  During  the 
course  of  the  study,  more  than  a  hundred 
lawyers,  title  insurance  officials,  lenders,  real 
estate  brokers,  developers,  and  other  aca- 
demic, legal,  and  government  experts  were 
Interviewed. 

The  most  common  arrangements  In  the 
Washington  area  were  found  to  be  kickbacks 
and  other  hidden  payments  given  by  lawyers 
and  by  title  Insurance  companies.  They  are 
paid  to  developers,  lenders,  real  estate  brok- 
ers, and  builders  In  cash  or  In  free  or  cut- 
rate  services.  The  one  who  pays  for  all  the 
arrangements  Is  the  home  buyer. 

Although  some  lawyers,  title  Insurance 
companies,  lenders,  developers,  builders,  and 
brokers  will  have  no  part  of  the  deals,  many 
of  the  practices  are  so  pervtkslve  that  It  Is 
difficult  to  find  exceptions. 

What  such  kickbacks  amount  to,  says  Sey- 
mour Olanzer.  chief  of  the  U.S.  attorney's 
fraud  unit,  Is  "commercial  bribery"  that  di- 
rectly Inflates  settlement  costs  paid  by  home 
buyers. 

The  purpose  of  giving  kickbacks  and  hid- 
den payments  Is  to  gain  referral  of  home 
buyers"  settlement  business,  and  the  re- 
ferral methods  are  not  always  subtle. 

Some  developers  refuse  to  sell  houses  un- 
less settlement  is  held  with  the  attorney  or 
title  company  that  gives  them  kickbacks. 
Some  lenders  refuse  to  give  agreed-upon 
mortgage  loans,  or  charge  up  to  $150  extra, 
unless  borrowers  deal  with  the  chosen  at- 
torney. Some  real  estate  brokers  Include 
clauses  In  their  contracts  with  home  buyers 
giving  them  the  right  to  select  the  title  at- 
torney. 

Almost  without  exception,  Maryland  law- 
yers pocket  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  title 
insurance  premium  that  home  buyers  with 
mortgages  are  required  to  pay.  This  Is  their 
commission  for  choosing  a  partlctilar  Insur- 
ing company  and  accounts  for  27  per  cent  of 
premiums  paid  by  home  buyers  to  Wash- 
ington's four  major  title  insurance  com- 
panies. 

Although  they  are  legal,  the  commissions, 
according    to    the    bar    association    officials. 
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would  violate  bar  ethics  unless  lawyers  ob- 
tain buyers'  permission  to  take  them.  How- 
ever, buyers  are  seldom  consiilted. 

Some  lawyers  Inflate  their  charges  by  add- 
ing on  to  surveyors'  charges.  Through  an  In- 
flated bUl  arrangement  one  Maryland  title 
attorney  received  $8,000  a  ye&r  In  this  way. 

There  are  geographical  variations.  Virginia 
lawyers  do  not  take  a  part  of  the  title  In- 
surance premium,  whUe  most  Maryland  law- 
yers do.  D.C.  lenders  do  not  require  that  cus- 
tomers settle  with  designated  attorneys, 
while  this  is  common  practice  In  Virginia 
and  Maryland. 

Klckback-type  payments  to  developers  are 
more  common  than  to  brokers,  and  D.C.  law- 
yers rarely  get  Involved  because  they  gen- 
erally leave  settlement  work  to  the  title  in- 
surance companies. 

But  most  of  the  practices  are  so  pervasive 
that  some  of  the  participants  adinlt  them 
openly. 

They  are  '■the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion," says  F.  Shelld  McCandllsh,  who  headed 
a  special  Virginia  State  Bar  Investigation  in- 
to the  practices  in  northern  Vlrglna  earlier 
ths  year. 

The  investigation,  conducted  by  a  commit- 
tee appointed  by  past  and  present  presi- 
dents of  state  and  local  bar  associations, 
compiled  a  16-page  "confldentlal"  report  that 
found  a  number  of  the  arrangements  to  be 
widespread.  Illegal,  and  a  factor  In  uturea- 
sonably  high  settlement  costs  Imposed  on 
Virginia  home  buyers. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Virginia  and  Maryland 
attorneys  general  and  for  the  U.S.  attorney 
in  D.C.  say  that  many  of  the  arrangements 
violate  state  criminal  and  insurance  laws,  bar 
•isscclatlon  ethics,  and  could  violate  federal 
fraud  laws. 

Tiie  lawyer  who  initiated  the  bar  investiga- 
tion while  he  headed  the  state  bar's  grievance 
committee  in  Northern  Virginia,  Walter  L. 
Stephens  Jr.,  a  Fairfax  attorney,  attributes 
the  pervasiveness  of  the  practices  to  a  feeling 
by  established  lawyers  that  prosecutors  are 
"afraid"  to  touch  members  of  the  bar. 

Although  a  copy  of  the  report  was  submit- 
ted by  the  bar  last  April  to  Virginia  Attorney 
General  Andrew  P.  Miller  in  a  request  for  a 
ruling  on  whether  certain  of  the  practices 
were  Illegal,  and  he  determined  that  they 
were,  nothing  has  come  of  It. 

NO   PKOSECXmON    SCRESULED 

Virginia  Assistant  Attorney  General  T.  J. 
Markow  explains,  "We  would  not  take  any 
action  to  prosecute  until  the  bar  asks  us  to.'^ 

The  president  of  the  bar,  C.  Wynne  Tolbert, 
an  Arlington  lawyer,  says  the  report  is  still 
being  studied.  He  calls  the  report  and  Its 
findings  "confldentlal"  and  refuses  to  discuss 
any  part  of  them. 

Since  the  report  was  submitted,  "nothing 
has  changed,"  says  McCandllsh,  the  chairman 
of  the  bar  committee  and  a  partner  with 
Boothe,  Prichard  Sc  Dudley,  one  of  Virginia's 
largest  law  firms. 

"Lawyers  are  not  willing  to  finger  one  an- 
other; that's  why  all  these  arrangements 
have  remained  Invisible  for  so  long,"  says 
James  E.  Starrs,  a  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity professor  specializing  in  real  estate 
law. 

The  dollar  value  of  the  kickbacks  and  other 
hidden  arrangements  Is  Impossible  to  deter- 
mine without  an  audit  of  the  companies  and 
individuals  Involved.  Even  the  number  of 
houses  bought  and  sold  In  the  Washington 
area  is  not  known,  realty  agents  and  govern- 
ment officials  say. 

But  Starrs,  citing  the  quick  turnover  of  real 
estate  in  the  Washington  area,  estimates  the 
total  to  be  "staggering"  and  easily  In  the 
millions  of  dollars  each  year. 

The  profits  to  be  made  are  illustrated  by  a 
typical  klckback-type  arrangement  on  a  200- 
house  development.  Several  Virginia  lawyers 
and  bar  officials  estimate  that  by  referring 
buyers  to  the  "proper"  lawyer,  the  developer 
with  200  houses  to  build  brings  the  lawyer 
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$100,000  of  business,  of  which  nearly  $80,000 
Is  for  work  already  done.  In  return,  the  law- 
yer rebates  some  $16,000  In  free  legal  services 
to  the  developer. 

Although  the  home  buyer  pays  the  bill,  his 
interests  often  come  last,  says  Stephens  of 
the  Virginia  bar.  He  says  those  persons  fun- 
nellng  business  to  a  lawyer  sometimes  bring 
pressure  to  bear  to  have  him  overlook  defects 
in  the  title  or  ownership  of  houses  or  to  give 
clients  less  than  straightforward  advice. 

Most  home  buyers  have  no  idea  why  they 
must  pay  settlement  fees,  what  the  mystify- 
ing array  of  charges  means,  or  where  the 
money  goes.  Indeed,  nearly  all  settlement 
sheets  that  list  the  charges  are  arranged  In 
such  a  way  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  tell  who 
gets  some  of  the  fees. 

"r  REALLT  COT  STTTNG" 

But  although  they  do  not  understand, 
home  buyers  generally  have  a  feeling  that  the 
charges  are  too  high.  "I  really  got  stung," 
says  a  White  House  aide  of  the  charges  he 
paid  when  he  bought  his  Bethesda  home. 

The  charges  are  required  by  lenders  before 
they  will  give  mortgages.  How  many  of  the 
services  would  be  purchased  by  home  buyers 
If  they  weren't  mandatory  is  open  to  question. 
"People  who  buy  one  or  maybe  two  hemes* 
in  their  lifetimes  Just  do  not  have  the  eco- 
nomic clout  to  bargain  with  the  real  estate 
establishment,"  says  Sen.  William  Proxmlre 
(D-Wls.),  who  has  Introduced  a  bill  to  re- 
quire lenders  to  pay  for  title  Insurance 
charges. 

Wliy  the  charges  are  at  particular  levels 
Is  also  open  to  question.  In  many  respects, 
settlement  costs  Imposed  on  Washington  area 
residents  are  a  mocroscosm  of  a  national 
pattern,  which  Is  crazy-qullt. 

Although  living  costs  are  a  proximately  the 
sam?  among  the  various  Washington  Juris- 
dictions, settlement  costs  are  not.  The  pur- 
chase of  a  $40,000  home,  as  Indicated  earlier, 
brings  with  It  settlement  costs  that  vary  by 
more  than  100  per  cent  in  D.C,  Virginia, 
Prince  George's,  and  Montgomery. 

Many  of  the  variations  are  due  to  dlf- 
ferins  levels  of  transfer  taxes,  which  are  paid, 
like  sales  taxes,  on  house  purchase  prices.  The 
charges  also  Include  property  tax  escrows 
which  vary  in  level  with  different  local  col- 
lection requirements  and  tax  levels. 

But  comparison  of  legal  fees,  the  largest 
and  most  flexible  nongovernment  expense, 
sho\is  variations  from  locality  to  locality  of 
up  to  76  per  cent  for  the  same  service. 

Searching  title,  preparing  papers,  and  hold- 
ing settlement  on  a  $40,000  house  costs  $314 
In  D.C.  but  $555  in  Virginia. 

The  same  service  In  Maryland  costs  $385 
In  Montgomery  County  but  $525  in  Prince 
George's  County  (including  title  insurance 
commissions  taken  by  Maryland  lawyers) . 

This  roller-coaster  pattern  produces  the 
spectacle  of  a  law  firm  with  offices  In  both 
Maryland  counties  charging  36  per  cent  more 
In  their  Prince  Georges  office  than  in  their 
Montgomery  office  for  the  same  work. 

"Custom  rather  than  reason  underlies 
many  of  the  title  costs  the  home  buyers  must 
bear,"  says  Sen.  Proxmlre. 

Locally,  more  than  custom  is  involved.  In 
Marj'land  and  Virginia,  lawyers'  fees  for  title 
work  are  set  by  the  local  bar  associations 
through  minimum  fee  schedules,  and  the 
variations  In  the  schedules  account  for  the 
disparities  among  the  suburban  Jurisdictions. 
The  fee  schedviles  are  often  used  to  Justify 
lawyers'  charges  when  skeptical  home  buyers 
question  the  fees.  Lawyers  say  they  can  be 
tllsbarred  for  not  following  the  minlmums. 

But  minimum  fee  schedules  are  little  more 
than  price-fixing,  according  to  Richard  W. 
McLaren,  who  recently  left  his  post  as  chief 
of  the  Justice  Department's  antitrust  divi- 
sion to  become  a  federal  Judge. 

Asked  if  the  schedules  violate  antitrust 
laws,  McLaren  said  before  he  left  Justice,  "I 
dont  think  there  Is  too  much  question  ,  .  . 
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that  there  is  a  per  se  violation  there,"  and 
for  the  bar  to  say  it  Is  exempt  because  It  is 
not  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce  "would 
be  to  place  its  faith  In  a  rather  slender  reed." 
A  Justice  Department  spokesman  declined 
to  eay  whether  the  bar  Is  being  Investigated 
on  antitrust  grounds. 

"It  Is  rather  astonishing  that  the  bar  has 
failed  to  recognize  that  such  minimum  fee 
schedules  constitute  price  fixing  and  are  In 
direct  violation  of  federal  antitrust  laws," 
says  an  article  last  May  in  Case  &  Comment, 
a  lawyers'  magazine. 

Last  July's  American  Bar  Assocdatirn  Jour- 
nal, concluding  that  fee  schedules  should  be 
abolished,  said  they  "may  well  violate  the 
antitrust  laws." 

LOWER    FEE    TO    INDIGENTS 

Some  local  bar  association  presidents  say 
they  are  not  violating  the  law  because  a 
lawyer  sometimes  charges  less  than  the  fee 
schedule  requirement  (to  an  indigent,  for 
example),  and  because  the  latest  American 
Bar  Association  nxllng  says  charging  less  is 
only  one  factor  to  be  considered  when  de- 
termining tf  a  member  Is  to  be  disbarred. 

"The  fee  schedule  Is  a  guide.  It's  not  a 
hard-and-fast  rule,"  says  Charles  W.  Wood- 
ward Jr.,  a  Rockvllle  attorney  who  Is  presi- 
dent of  the  Montgomery  County  Bax  Asso- 
ciation. 

Asked  what  would  happen  If  a  lawyer 
charged  half  the  prescribed  mlnlmvim  fee. 
Woodward  said,  "It  might  be  a  question 
presented  to  the  ethics  committee  .  .  .  You'd 
have  to  go  into  the  reason  for  doing  it  and 
find  out  why." 

"I  guess  the  members  would  be  concerned," 
Albert  T.  Blackwell,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Prince  George's  County  Bar  Association's 
minimum  fee  schedule  committee,  said  in 
response  to  the  same  question. 

DISBARMENT   POSSIBLE 

Others  are  more  explicit.  "If  a  lawyer  con- 
sistently charges  low.  It's  considered  un- 
ethical, and  he  could  be  disbarred,"  says 
Betty  A.  Thompson,  president  of  the  Arling- 
ton County  Bar  Association. 

Whatever  the  Interpretations,  practicing 
lawyers  interviewed  in  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia said  they  clearly  understood  that  they 
could  be  disbarred  for  undercharging.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  lawyers  In  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land agree  that  the  schedule  Is  hardly  ever 
violated. 

Differing  explanations  are  given  by  ABA 
officials  for  the  existence  of  a  minimum  fee 
schedule.  They  are  to  "Inform  the  lawyers 
what  it  costs  to  deliver  legal  services,"  says 
Philadelphia  lawyer  William  J.  Puchs,  chair- 
man of  the  ABA'S  economics  committee. 
Others  say  It  Is  a  public  service  to  show  what 
reasonable  fees  might  be,  or  to  discourage 
kickbacks  and  ambulance-chasing. 

However,  three  of  the  five  bar  associations 
around  D.C.  refused  to  show  this  reporter 
copies  of  their  fee  schedules.  (Copies  were 
obtained  anyway.) 

Asked  why  the  schedules  were  not  public, 
Woodward  of  the  Montgomery  bar  confessed 
he  knew  of  no  reason  but  said  bar  rules  pro- 
hibit It. 

"If  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  schedule  Is 
the  protection  of  the  public,"  says  F'rof. 
Starrs  of  George  Washington,  "they  should  be 
disclosed.  Of  course,  the  purpose  Is  to  pro- 
tect the  well -entrenched  lawyers  by  stamping 
out  competition  and  keeping  rates  high," 
says  Starrs,  who  is  a  member  of  the  D.C.  Bar 
Association. 

The  lawyers'  charges  are  far  higher  than 
charges  for  the  same  work  by  title  Insurance 
companies,  which  traditionally  handle  set- 
tlements in  D.C.  These  companies  perform 
two  functions:  they  sell  title  Insurance, 
which  pi-otects  lenders  and  home  owners 
against  defects  In  the  title  to  their  houses 
and  any  other  claims,  such  as  attachments  or 
tax  Hens,  that  might  have  been  outstanding 
against  a  house  prior  to  Its  purchase. 


If  a  house  turns  out  to  be  owned  not  by 
the  seller  but  by  some  previous  occupant,  for 
example,  title  Insurance  will  reimburse  the 
purchaser  of  the  house  for  any  losses  he 
Incurs. 

The  title  companies  also  perform  in  the 
District  the  Jobs  that  lawyers  perform  In  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland:  searching  title,  prepar- 
ing papers,  and  holding  settlements. 

The  companies,  as  indicated  by  the  legal 
fees  Incurred  at  settlements  In  D.C,  simply 
charge  less  than  do  the  buyers  in  the  suburbs. 
The  lawyers,  in  turn,  have  warded  off  compe- 
tition by  keeping  the  title  companies  out  of 
the  suburbs. 

SUIT  IN  MONTGOMERY 

Some  12  years  ago,  the  Montgomery  County 
Bar  Association  filed  suit  against  a  title  com- 
pany, contending  it  was  practicing  law  11- 
legaUy.  In  Virginia,  legislation  was  readied  to 
bar  title  companies  from  the  state. 

The  net  effect,  says  E.  Spencer  Fitzgerald, 
president  of  District-Realty  Title  Insurance 
Corp.,  Is  that  title  companies'  searching  of 
titles  is  "taboo"  in  Virginia.  In  Maryland, 
law>-ers  permit  the  companies  to  search  titles 
(the  "menial  work."  says  Fitzgerald) ,  but  the 
companies  cannot  hold  settlements  without 
alienating  the  bar. 

This  produces  an  anomalous  situation. 
While  the  lawj-ers  contend  the  title  com- 
panies illegally  practice  law  by  searching 
titles  to  houses,  many  of  the  companies  are 
engaged  to  do  Just  that  by  Maryland  lawyers, 
who  charge  clients  the  bar  rate,  rather  than 
the  lower  title  company  rate. 

Home  buyers  in  Maryland  can  hire  title 
companies  to  handle  settlements  at  a  sub- 
stantial saving,  but  the  closing  must  be  held 
in  D.C.  This  requirement  keeps  title  com- 
panies' Maryland  business  to  a  minimum. 

Many  bar  associations  contend  that  pre- 
paration of  legal  documents  and  rendering 
opinions  on  title  is  a  lawyers  Job.  The  lawyers 
acknowledge  that  It  is  lawyers  employed  by 
title  companies  who  do  this  work  for  the 
companies.  But  they  say  that  unless  the  law- 
yers are  practicing  Independently,  they  can- 
not adequately  represent  the  interests  of 
home  buyers. 

Courts  in  many  Jurisdictions  have  upheld 
this  argument. 

LAWYER^S    DEFENSE    OF    PRACTICE 

In  defending  their  charges,  lawyers  say 
they  and  their  secretaries  spend  far  more 
time  than  Is  apparent  to  the  home  buyer  in 
searching  titles,  preparing  documents  ad- 
Justing  utility  charges,  arranging  the  date  of 
the  settlement,  and  sending  out  checks. 

Lawyers  also  point  out  that  they  assume 
liability  for  the  work  done,  because  a  title 
Insurance  company,  faced  with  a  loss,  may  try 
to  collect  It  from  the  lawyer  who  searched 
title. 

Because  of  archaic  record-keeping  by  city 
and  county  agencies,  a  search  of  title  records 
on  a  property  may  take  a  day  to  a  week  if 
It  Is  done  from  scratch. 

But  often  lawyers  have  searched  the  title 
to  a  home  or  the  subdivision  where  it  is 
located  for  a  previous  client,  and  the  addi- 
tional searching  required  Is  minimal. 

Although  lawyers  certify  they  have 
searched  title  for  60  years  back.  It  Is  not  un- 
common, according  to  the  Virginia  bar  report 
and  Virginia  and  Maryland  lawyers  Inter- 
viewed, for  lawyers  to  stop  after  a  year  or 
two. 

It  is  also  not  uncommon  for  Virginia  and 
Maryland  lawyers,  rather  than  searching  the 
title  themselves  or  hiring  employees  to  do 
It,  to  buy  a  title  certificate  from  free-lance 
title  searchers  who  can  be  found  In  the 
courthouses. 

Such  a  certificate  costs  $30  to  $50  per 
house,  but  the  lawyer  charges  the  client  up 
to  $400  for  the  same  service,  the  Virginia 
bar  report  says. 

Lawyers  say  the  markup  covers  their  lia- 
bility In  event  of  error.  Sen.  Proxmlre  calls 
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this  an  example  of  protection  piled  upon 
protection:  the  home  buyer  Is  forced  to  pay 
for  title  Insurance  that  fully  protects  the 
lender,  then  la  forced  to  pay  a  form  of  In- 
surance to  the  attorney  to  cover  his  own 
errors,  which  In  turn  are  generally  covered 
by  lawyers'  malpractice  Insurance. 

"It's  a  matter  of  how  much  can  you  Im- 
prove on  100  percent  protection?"  says  Mar- 
tin liobel.  an  aide  to  Proxmlre. 

Lenders  say  they  need  the  services  and 
Insurance  to  protect  their  interests  when 
giving  a  mortgage  loan  on  a  property.  For 
example,  they  want  to  be  sure  that  the  house 
Is  owned  by  the  owner;  for  this  they  require 
both  a  title  search  and  Insurance.  To  be  sure 
the  house  does  not  encroach  on  other  prop- 
erties, they  require  a  survey. 

While  such  services  are  required  by  Wash- 
ington lenders,  they  are  not  required  by 
Boston  lenders.  Greater  Boston  is  about  the 
same  size  as  metropolitan  Washington:  It  has 
about  the  same  living  costs;  It  Is  an  eastern, 
urban  city;  and  It  Is  older  than  Washington. 

SETTLEMENT    COSTS    LOWER 

Yet  settlement  costs  there  are  a  half  to  a 
quarter  what  they  are  here.  Besides  lower 
lawyer  fees,  Boston's  costs  are  lower  be- 
cause lenders  either  do  not  require  or  ab- 
sorb the  expense  of  title  Insurance,  surveys, 
credit  reports,  appraisals,  and   notary  fees. 

Referring  to  Washington  lenders'  require- 
ments, Norman  Mcintosh  vice  president  of 
Boston's  Provident  Institution  for  Savings, 
Boston's  largest  source  of  mortgage  money, 
says.     You  know  why  they  require  them?" 

"Because,"  he  says,  "they  can  get  away 
with  it." 

Thornton  W.  Owens,  president  of  Per- 
petual Building  Association,  the  Washing- 
ton's area's  largest  source  of  mortgage  funds, 
says  banks  are  more  competitive  in  New 
England,  forcing  them  to  absorb  costs  to 
get  more  business. 

"We  feel  we  should  be  reimbursed  for  costs 
we  put  out,"  he  says. 

L.  A.  Jennings,  chairman  of  Rlggs  National 
Bank,  the  Washington  area's  largest  bank, 
acknowledges  that  the  charges  could  be  "for- 
gone." But,  Jennings,  says,  "We're  In  busi- 
ness to  make  a  proSt,  and  we're  not  making 
a  large  profit  on  it." 

The  chart  above  [not  printed  in  the 
Record]  includes  all  charges  that  buyers  with 
conventional  mortgages  must  pay  above  the 
price  of  the  house.  Several  small  lawyer 
charges  are  paid  by  sellers  in  some  Jurisdic- 
tions and  buyers  In  others;  for  purposes  of 
consistency,  and  since  seller  charges  are  theo- 
retically passed  along  to  buyers  in  the  price 
of  the  house,  they  are  all  shown  under  buyer 
costs. 

The  figures  are  prevailing  rates  and  taxes 
according  to  Commonwealth  Land  Title  In- 
surance Co.  In  D.C.  and  lawyers  B.  George 
Ballman  in  Montgomery  County,  Robert  K. 
Williams  Jr.  in  Prince  George's  County,  and 
P.  Shield  McCandllsh  In  Northern  Virginia. 

A  breakdown  of  the  charges : 

Fees  to  lawyers  include  examination  or 
search  of  title,  drawing  of  papers,  prelim- 
inary report  or  binder,  and  settlement  fee.  In 
D.C,  these  fees  go  to  title  insurance  com- 
panies rather  than  lawyers  because  the  com- 
panies handle  settlements.  In  Maryland,  law- 
yers also  take  about  25  percent  of  the  title 
Insurance  premium  as  their  commission,  and 
this  is  included  in  the  chaxt  under  fees  to 
lawyers.  The  title  Insurance  premium  Is 
shown  as  being  reduced  proportionately.  For 
purposes  of  consistency,  the  25  per  cent  cut 
Is  shown  in  the  DC.  under  fees  to  title  com- 
panies rather  than  under  title  Insurance 
premium. 

Title  insurance  Includes  lenders'  Insurance, 
which  is  required,  and  owners'  insurance, 
which  is  optional  but  usually  taken.  The 
owners'  policy  is  about  a  third  more  than 
the  lenders'  premium.  The  money  goes  to 
title  insurance  companies. 


Services  required  by  lender  (misc.)  Include 
appraisal,  credit  report,  survey,  fire  Insurance 
and  notary.  The  fees  go  to  those  providing 
the  services. 

Taxes  to  government  include  transfer  taxes 
or  stamps,  clerks'  fees  for  recording  and  giv- 
ing tax  statements,  and  property  tax  escrow 
required  by  lenders,  based  on  typical  prop- 
erty taxes  for  sale  prices  shown. 


Hidden  Pees  Boost  Home's  Cost 

(By  Ronald  Kessler) 

Anyone  who  has  bought  a  house  has  had 

the  experience.  You  sit  rather  tensely  before 

a    lawyer    or    settlement    clerk.    Papers   are 

passed,  documents  signed. 

You  are  handed  a  sheet  of  mystifying 
charges.  There  is  not  much  sense  In  ques- 
tioning them.  You  will  only  be  told  they  are 
"set"  or  "required." 

You  want  your  house,  and  with  some  relief, 
you  pay. 

What  you  pay  are  settlement  costs,  an  ar- 
ray of  legal  fees,  title  Insurance  premiums, 
taxes,  and  service  charges  required  by  lend- 
ers. There  Is  often  more  to  the  charges  than 
meets  the  eye. 

Consider  the  settlement  sheets  of  Elmer  P. 
Blanchard,  a  suburban  Maryland  title  attor- 
ney with  four  offices  In  Prince  George's  and 
Montgomery  counties.  Settlement  sheets  list 
all  the  charges  that  must  be  paid  at  settle- 
ment. 

Blancherd's  sheets  show  that  home  buyers 
are  charged  $55  for  a  survey,  one  of  the  serv- 
ices lenders  generally  require.  But,  unknown 
to  Blaiichard's  clients,  the  actual  charge  for 
most  of  hl3  surveys  is  $45.  Blanchard  retains 
the  extra  $10. 

Blanchard  acknowledges  that  he  has  what 
he  calls  a  "deal"  with  Maryland  surveyor 
Roger  M.  Vales.  He  refers  nearly  all  of  his 
survey  business  to  Vales.  Vales  charges 
Blanchard  only  $45,  less  than  the  going  rate 
of  $60.  Vales  says  that  he  sends  Blanchard 
a  bin  for  $55.  The  higher  figure  appears  on 
the  settlement  sheets,  and  Blanchard  makes 
$10  per  settlement. 

Blanchard  says  be  bandies  some  700  to 
800  settlements  In  this  way  each  year.  That 
comes  to  $7,000  to  $8,000  a  year. 

However,  he  says,  "We're  not  going  to  be 
sitting  here  with  any  $8,000  at  the  end  (of 
the  year) ." 

Blanchard  figures  part  of  the  money  Is  re- 
turned to  Vales  when  Blanchard  has  to  pay 
him  for  surveys  for  which  Blanchard  doesn't 
get  reimbursed.  This  happens  when  home 
buyers  cancel  settlements  after  the  survey 
has  been  done.  Other  lawyers  and  survey- 
ors say  lawyers  nearly  always  pay  surveyors 
in  these  cases  anyway. 

Blanchard  maintains  that  the  "arrange- 
ment" helps  everyone,  since  horne  buyers  pay 
$5  less  than  the  going  survey  rate.  He  says 
his  other  charges  are  In  line  with  or  below 
the  usual  fee. 

Blanchard  later  said  that  because  of  the 
prospect  of  reporting  of  his  arrangement  in 
The  Washington  Post,  he  plans  to  give  all  the 
money  to  Vales. 

Henry  R.  Lord,  deputy  attorney  general  of 
Maryland,  says  such  a  practice  would  appear 
to  violate  the  Maryland  criminal  laws  deal- 
ing with  rebates  at  real  estate  settlements. 
The  law  cited  by  Lord  provides  that  "no 
person  .  .  .  having  any  connection  whatso- 
ever with  the  settlement  of  real  estate  trans- 
actions .  .  .  shall,  for  the  purjwse  of  solicit- 
ing, obtaining,  retaining,  or  arranging  any 
real  estate  settlement  or  real  estate  settle- 
ment or  real  estate  settlement  business,  pay 
to  or  receive  from,  any  other  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  any  fee,  compensation,  gift . . . 
thing  of  value,  rebate,  or  other  considera- 
tion .  .  ." 

An  arrangement  like  that  described  by 
Blanchard  also  would  appear  to  violate 
American  Bar  Association  ethics,  according 
to  RockvlUe  attorney  David  E.  Betts,  the 


president-elect  of  the  Maryland  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

Blanchard's  arrangement  Is  only  one  exam- 
ple of  the  types  of  hidden  payments  and 
kickback  practices  larding  settlement  costs 
In  the  Washington  area.  The  most  prevalent 
payments  are  by  lawyers  and  title  Insurance 
companies  (those  who  handle  settlements)  to 
developers,  buUders,  real  estate  brokers,  and 
lenders  (those  who  bring  In  settlement  bus- 
iness). 

In  D.C,  settlements  are  generaly  handled 
by  title  Insurance  companies,  while  In  the 
suburbs  they  are  handled  by  lawyers.  Cen- 
tral to  the  pervasiveness  of  kickback-type 
arrangements  by  lawyers  Is  the  fact  that  no 
one.  Including  the  lawyers,  knows  whom  the 
lawyers  represent  at  settlements. 

Lawyers  are  normally  hired  by  one  per- 
'  son,  paid  by  him,  and  given  orders  by  him. 
At  settlements,  however,  although  lawyers 
are  supposed  to  represent  home  buyers,  who 
pay  their  fees,  they  are  given  instructions 
by  lenders,  and  many  lawyers  interviewed 
conceded  that  their  first  loyalty  Is  to  those 
who  hire  them — usually  developers,  brokers, 
or  lenders. 

"How  can  you  represent  people  who  are  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  table?"  asks  Lawrence 
A.  Widmayer  Jr.,  of  Bethesda  •  •  •  law  firm 
that  does  a  large  settlement  business.  Con- 
flict-of-interest Is  Inherent  In  the  works,  he 
says. 

Many  home  buyers  have  never  heard  of 
settlements,  much  less  settlement  attorneys, 
who  specialize  in  title  work.  They  are  likely 
to  hear  the  terms  first  from  brokers,  lenders, 
or  developers  when  they  have  decided  upon  a 
house  or  applied  for  a  mortgage.  Brokers 
often  tell  buyers  they  don't  need  their  own 
attorney,  who  would  only  add  to  expenses. 
One  way  or  another,  the  buyer  Is  steered  to 
where  the  payments  are. 

The  most  lucrative  arrangement  is  with 
developers.  This  Is  how  it  works: 

Before  new  houses  are  built,  developers 
hire  lawyers  to  check  the  title  to  the  raw 
land  and  to  perform  other  legal  work,  such 
as  zoning  appeals. 

Lawyers  say  a  typical  charge  for  such  work 
on  a  200-house  development  Is  $16,000.  If  a 
buyer  of  a  finished  house  In  the  development 
hires  the  same  lawyer  to  check  title  to  the 
property,  the  lawyer's  charge  is  almost  pure 
profit,  since  he  has  already  checked  the  title 
and  does  not  reduce  his  fee. 

Richard  B.  Chess  Jr.,  a  Fairfax  lawyer, 
estimates  that  the  additional  work  Involved 
to  bring  a  title  up  to  date  for  all  the  pur- 
chasers of  200  homes  of  $40,000  would  be  a 
total  of  $1,600. 

If  the  lawyer  gets  the  business  on  all  200 
homes,  however,  he  gets  a  total  title  search 
fee  of  $80,000  under  bar  association  mini- 
mum requirements.  He  gets  another  $20,000 
for  drawing  up  papers  and  holding  settle- 
ments. 

What  happens  is  that  the  lawyer  makes  a 
deal  with  the  developer:  You  refer  buyers  to 
me,  and  I'll  do  the  initial  title  work  for  you 
free  or  at  cost.  The  seller's  settlement  fee  of 
$25  to  $50  per  house  is  also  waived. 

"It's  an  open  secret  that  any  builder  that 
has  a  subdivision  usually  gets  the  entire 
work  done  free  provided  he  refers  purchasers 
to  the  lawyer,"  says  C  Edwin  Kline,  presi- 
dent of  Citizens  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion Inc.,  Sliver  Spring,  one  of  Montgomery 
County's  largest  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. 

F.  Shield  McCandllsh,  who  headed  a  spe- 
cial Virginia  State  Bar  Investigation  of  the 
practices  earlier  this  year,  estimates  that  90 
per  cent  of  closings  on  new  houses  in  Vir- 
ginia developments  involve  such  arrange- 
ments. 

One  developer  figures  he  saved  $14,000  in 
legal  costs  on  20  houses  he  built  in  Virginia 
this  year.  The  developer  said  only  one  out 
of  five  Virginia  law  firms  he  approached  did 


not  offer  a  reduced  rate  in  return  for  an 
agreement  to  refer  business. 

"Referring  cases  is  understood  if  you  want 
to  reduce  fees,"  says  Carl  Bernstein,  presi- 
dent of  Berlage-Bernsteln  Builders,  Inc.,  of 
Alexandria,  one  of  the  largest  builders  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland. 

Bernstein's  method  of  following  through 
on  his  side  of  the  agreement  is  simple:  be 
refuses  to  sell  a  bouse  to  anyone  who  won't 
settle  with  the  agreed-upon  firm,  he  says. 

"Well  do  them  (title  searches  for  devel- 
opers) at  cost,"  acknowledges  Victor  A.  De 
Leon  of  Conroy  &  Williams,  a  Bethesda  and 
Prince  George's  County  title  law  firm.  "The 
general  idea  behind  It  Is  that  they  (the  de- 
velopers) will  refer  the  finished  business." 
New  developers,  he  added,  may  not  get  a 
break  until  they  are  more  established. 

"In  21  years  In  Montgomery  County,"  says 
Widmayer,  of  Jones,  O'Brien  &  Widmayer, 
another  established  title  law  firm  In  Bethes- 
da, "I've  never  heard  of  a  law  firm  that 
doesn't  give  a  special  rate  to  a  developer  with 
the  hope  and  anticipation  that  will  get  re- 
turn business."  Widmayer  says  his  firm 
knocks  off  up  to  two-thirds  of  title  search 
charges  and  waives  other  fees  for  developers. 
The  American  Bar  Association's  code  of 
ethics  says:  "...  a  lawyer  shall  not  compen- 
sate or  give  anything  of  value  to  a  person  or 
organization  to  recommend  or  secure  his  em- 
ployment." 

Whether  the  "thing  of  value"  Is  legal  serv- 
ices or  money  is  Irrelevant,  says  N.  Samuel 
Clifton,  executive  director  of  the  Virginia 
State  Bar  in  Richmond.  "What  it  amounts 
to  is  a  kickback,"  he  says,  and  is  "Illegal." 
The  Virginia  law  cited  by  Clifton,  by  the 
the  Virginia  bar  report  on  the  practices  in 
northern  Virginia,  and  by  the  Virginia  attor- 
ney general's  office  prohibits  anyone  from 
acting  as  an  tigent  for  an  attorney  by  .solicit- 
ing business  for  him.  An  agent  is  defined  as 
"one  who  acts  with  or  without  compensation 
at  the  request,  or  with  the  knowledge  and 
acquiescence,  of  the  other  in  dealing  with  a 
third  person  or  persons." 

Both  agent  and  attorney  are  subject  to  fines 
of  up  to  $1,000  or  Jail  terms  of  up  to  a  year 
or  both. 

As  Indicated  previously,  the  Maryland  crim- 
inal code  cited  by  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Lord  prohibits  those  connected  with  real 
estate  settlements  from  giving  any  "fee,  com- 
pensation, gift  .  .  .  thing  of  value,  rebate,  or 
other  consideration  .  .  ."  for  the  purpose  of 
'"soliciting,  obtaining,  retaining,  or  arranging 
any  real  estate  settlement  or  real  estate  set- 
tlement business  .  .  ." 

Many  of  the  lawyers  interviewed  contended 
their  arrangements  do  not  violate  the  law  or 
professional  ethics  because,  so  far  as  they 
know,  developers  do  not  insist  that  buyers 
settle  with  the  lawyers.  As  a  result,  they  say, 
perhaps  10  per  cent  of  buyers  of  new  houses 
settle  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  lawyers,  De  Leon,  added  In  a 
subsequent  interview  that  the  reduced  rates 
his  firm  gives  to  developers  are  still  within 
bar  association  minim ums. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Referring  to  lawyers'  arguments  that  de- 
velopers don't  Insist  that  all  buyers  settle 
at  the  agreed-on  law  firm,  Betts,  the  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  Maryland  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion says,  "It  doesnt'  make  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
difference  whether  the  developer  says  he'll 
give  you  all  or  part  of  it  (the  business)." 
Betts,  a  partner  In  the  Rockview  law  firm  of 
Betts,  Clogg  &  Murdock,  which  does  a  iMge 
title  business,  says  such  arrangements  with 
developers  "in  all  probability  violate  the 
(ABA)  ethics." 

Kickback  arrangements  between  attorneys 
and  real  estate  brokers  are  harder  to  pin 
down.  "I  wouldn't  tell  you  If  they  did  (offer 
me  kickbacks) ,"  says  Ted  R.  Lingo,  presi- 
dent of  Ted  Lingo,  Inc.,  a  Maryland  and  D.C. 
real  estate  broker.  However,  he  says  that 
while   some   brokers   insist   on  settlements 


with  one  lawyer,  he  gives  buyers  free  reign. 
The  Virginia  state  bar  report  says  that 
"many  attorneys  do  legal  work  and/or  title 
work  for  brokers  at  no  charge  in  considera- 
tion of  the  broker  directing  settlements  to 
those  law  firms." 

Walter  L.  Stephens  Jr.,  the  Fairfax  lawyer 
who  Initiated  the  Investigation  as  head  of 
the  state  bar's  grievance  committee  for 
northern  Virginia,  says  that  It  Is  common 
practice  for  realtors  to  designate  settlement 
attorneys  on  purchases  of  existing  houses  by 
getting  buyers  to  sign  contracts  delegating 
this  right  to  the  realtor. 

Gilbert  A.  Schleslnger,  a  Silver  Spring  real- 
tor, says  brokers  have  told  him  as  recently  as 
several  months  ago,  "  'Why  don't  you  deal 
wth  so-and-so  (lawyer).  He  gives  a  kick- 
back." The  usual  payment  quoted,  says 
Schleslnger,  is  $25  to  $35  per  house. 

John  H.  Beers,  another  Silver  Spring  brok- 
er, says,  "It  (kickbacks  to  brokers)  is  some- 
thing that  is  going  on.  People  in  the  trade 
says  it's  cash:  $25  a  case." 

"A  lot  of  brokers  get  a  lot  of  kickbacks." 
says  Kline,  the  president  of  Citizens  Build- 
ing and  Loan  Association. 

"When  a  real  estate  broker  Is  steering 
everyone  to  the  same  lawyer,  it  isn't  because 
of  a  great  fondness  for  him,"  notes  Clifton, 
the  Virginia  bar  director. 

Schleslnger  and  others  say  it  is  not  un- 
common for  the  payment  to  take  the  form  of 
free  legal  services,  which  an  average  broker's 
office  may  require  once  a  month.  In  addition, 
says  Widmayer  of  Jones,  O'Brien  &  Widmayer, 
brokers  will  get  a  third  of  the  legal  charges 
knocked  off  when  buying  their  own  houses. 
"We  figure,  what  the  hell,  it's  out  of  our 
pockets,"  says  Widmayer. 

Earlier  this  year.  Robert  E.  Bullard,  a  Rock- 
vlUe lawyer  active  in  bar  association  affairs, 
filed  suit  agaln^t  Citizens  Building  and  Loan 
Association,  charging  that  since  1969  It  has 
required  that  all  settlements  on  Its  mort- 
gages be  held  by  two  lawyers. 

The  lawyers,  Herbert  W.  Jorgensen  and  Joe 
M.  Kyle  of  Helse,  Kyle  &  Jorgensen  also  are 
the  attorneys  for  the  Citizens  S&L.  They 
have  their  offices  in  the  same  building  in 
Sliver  Spring.  And  Jorgensen  is  a  member  of 
the  S&L's  advisory  board. 

Bullard  charges  in  his  suit  that  he  was 
told  by  Kline,  the  president  of  Citizens,  that 
the  Institution  was  paying  "approximately 
$17,000  a  year  to  their  attorney  and  had  to 
compensate  them  in  some  other  way.  The 
feeding  of  all  settlements  to  their  attorneys 
was  their  solution." 

Since  the  suit  was  filed,  Citizens  has 
changed  its  practice,  according  to  Kline.  The 
S&L  now  permits  borrowers  to  settle  else- 
where but  requires  that  they  pay  Kyle  and 
Jorgensen  $70. 

Kline  says  the  fee  is  partly  to  cover  the 
lawyers'  charges  for  looking  over  the  papers 
prepared  by  other  lawyers  and  partly  to  pre- 
pare the  required  deed  of  trust  and  note, 
which  the  borrower's  own  lawyer  should 
not  therefore  have  to  do. 

Jorgensen  said  this  practice  protects  home 
owners,  since  the  lender  has  the  greatest 
stake  in  the  soundness  of  the  title  to  a  house 
on  which  it  lends  money.  "When  our  at- 
torney does  It  we  know  It's  right,"  says 
Kline. 

However,  he  said  that  in  return  for  the 
funneling  of  business  to  Kyle  and  Jorgensen, 
they  "give  us  some  free  services.  They  won't 
charge  if  it's  an  opinion  or  advice."  Jorgen- 
sen did  not  comment  on  Kline's  statement. 
A  similar  arrangement  exists  at  Metrojjoli- 
tan  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
whose  Bethesda  office  is  adjacent  to  the  firm 
that  gets  the  business — Jones,  O'Brien  & 
Widmayer.  Ellis  M.  Jones  of  the  law  firm  Is 
also  senior  vice  president  and  a  director  of 
the  S&L. 

Jessie  Hllderbrand,  president  of  Metro- 
politan Federal,  said  the  purpose  of  the  ar- 
rangement is  to  "insure  safety"  because  the 


S&L's  law  firm  can  be  trusted  to  do  a  good 
Job. 

The  extra  charge  for  borrowers  who  xi&o 
their  own  lawyers  is  $150.  Of  this,  $36  is  for 
preparation  of  papers. 

Some  lawyers  make  their  own  charge  for 
preparation  of  the  same  papers,  doubling 
this  cost  to  the  home  buyer. 

While  many  S&Ls  say  they  don't  require 
their  own  lawyer  at  settlement,  Schleslnger 
says  some  lenders  will  "look  a  little  glazey- 
eyed  at  you  and  give  the  .>ilnt  to  the  broker 
not  to  come  back  again"  with  customers  who 
insist  on  their  lawyers. 

In  Virginia,  the  bar  report  says,  many 
banks  and  S&Ls  require  that  their  loans  be 
settled  with  specific  firms.  "Usually,  there 
Is  a  relationship  between  a  member  of  the 
law  firm.  I.e.,  a  directorship,"  the  report  says. 
Other  lenders  charge  an  extra  fee  instead  of 
requiring  closing  with  their  attornevs,  it 
adds. 

A  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  regula- 
tion that  became  effective  last  January  per- 
mits S&Ls  to  engage  In  these  practices.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  regulates 
banks,  has  no  regulation  either  way. 

The  Virginia  bar  report,  too,  concluded 
there  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  practice. 

One  Montgomery  County  S&L  president, 
called  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
regulation  a  "farce." 

"It's  absurd:  all  you  have  to  do  is  read 
them  (the  mortgage  documents),"  he  says. 
"What  the  arrangement  does  is  force  every- 
one into  the  arms  of  the  lawyers,  when  the 
title  companies  from  D.C.  could  do  the  Job 
for  far  less,  and  in  my  opinion,  they  do  a 
far  more  professional  job." 

D.C.  banks  and  S&Ls  permit  borrowers  to 
settle  with  any  lawyer  or  title  company. 
Thornton  W.  Owen,  president  of  Perpetual 
Building  Association,  Washington's  largest 
S&L.  says  the  mortgage  documents  are  read 
over  by  clerks  when  they  come  in  from  the 
buyer's  lawyers,  and  the  cost  is  considered 
an  ordinary  business  expense. 

The  problem  with  all  these  arrangements, 
says  Stephens  of  the  Virginia  bar,  is  that 
lawyers  wind  up  representing  the  interests 
of  those  who  hire  them — the  lenders,  brok- 
ers, and  developers— rather  than  those  of  the 
buyers.  If  the  lawyer  gets  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  his  business  from  a  few  lenders  or 
developers,  he  may  become  dependent  upon 
them  and  succumb  to  pressure  to  overlook 
defects  in  title  or  to  give  bad  advice  to 
clients,  he  says. 

The  danger  is  not  hypothetical.  Stephens 
says  a  number  of  lawyers  have  told  him  of 
attempts  at  such  pressure. 

To  insure  that  lawyers  represent  only 
their  clients,  ABA  ethics  provide  that  lawyer 
"should  not  accept  compensation  or  any- 
thing of  value  incident  to  his  employment  or 
services  from  one  other  than  his  client  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  consent  of  his  client 
after  full  disclosure." 

The  idea  behind  the  rule  is  that  one  giv- 
ing compensation  to  a  lawyer  may  exert  In- 
fiuence  over  him,  and  the  Influence  may  not 
coincide  with  the  client's  best  Interests. 

Despite  the  rule,  nearly  all  Maryland  title 
lawyers  accept  a  "commission"  from  title 
Insurance  companies  in  return  for  choosing 
a  particular  company.  (Virginia  lawjers  by 
custom,  do  not.)  And  although  the  ABA  rule 
requires  that  permission  of  home  buyers  be 
obtained  before  taking  such  payments,  few 
home  buyers  are  aware  of  the  arrangements, 
and  Maryland  brokers  say  they  have  never 
heard  a  lawyer  ask  such  permission. 

Many  Maryland  lawyers  believe  they  com- 
ply with  the  ethic  by  disclosing  the  arrange- 
ment In  a  printed  line  on  their  settlement 
sheets.  The  line.  In  small  type,  generally  says 
the  law  firm  acts  as  the  agent  for  a  title  In- 
surance company  and  may  take  a  commis- 
sion on  the  insurance  premium. 

I.  John  Ritterpusch  of  Rltterpusch  and 
Olngell,  a  Silver  Spring  law  firm  with  a  large 
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title  business,  says  that  as  a  rule  he  doesn't 
expressly  tell  clients  about  the  commission. 
Instead,  the  charge  lor  title  Insurance  Is  de- 
scribed on  his  settlement  sheets  as  "Pre- 
mium &  Commission,"  with  no  Indication 
that  the  commission  goes  to  Rltterpusch. 

Rltterpusch,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Bar  Association's  real  estate 
committee,  says  he  believes  the  description 
satisfies  ethical  requirements.  He  says  If  the 
commissions  were  eliminated,  legal  fees 
would  have  to  go  up. 

The  commission  varies  from  20  per  cent  to 
35  per  cent  of  the  total  premium.  Some 
lawyers  who  help  write  the  policies  are  paid 
commissions  of  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  pre- 
mium. 

Although  title  companies  acknowledge  that 
lawyers  who  get  the  lower  commissions  do  no 
work  in  return,  they  say  that  any  single 
company  that  dropped  the  payments  would 
Immediately  lose  substantial  business. 

Whether  home  buyers  always  get  what  they 
they  are  paying  for  at  settlement  Is  an  open 
question.  The  Virginia  bar  report  says  that 
while  lawyers  certify  they  have  searched  title 
to  a  house  back  at  least  60  years,  "many  at- 
torneys." the  report  says,  "do  far  less  than 
a  60-year  examination." 

"There  are  some  shortcutters  in  the  busi- 
ness who  will  stop  (searching)  with  a  mort- 
gage— maybe  a  year  back,"  says  T.  Hammond 
Welsh  Jr.,  president  of  Maryland  State  Sav. 
ings  and  Loan  Association  In  Hyattsvllle. 

Welsh,  a  former  Prince  George's  lawyer, 
says  the  practice  has  been  common  In  Mary- 
land for  years. 

Another  comman  practice,  the  Virginia  bar 
report  says,  is  for  "an  attorney  to  pay  $75  for 
a  certificate  of  title  to  a  $40,000  house  and 
charge  the  purchaser  from  $350  to  $400." 
Such  certificates,  which  are  purchased  from 
free-lance  searchers  who  can  be  found  In 
county  court  houses,  go  for  $35  In  Montgom- 
ery County. 

Lawyers  Justify  this  practice  by  saying 
their  charges  are  to  cover  their  liability.  But 
the  bar  report  notes  that  when  the  same 
lawyer  handles  settlement  on  the  same  house 
several  times,  his  "exposure  (liability)  has 
not  been  increased  one  lota,  so  how  can  the 
additional  .  .  .  fee  be  Justified?" 

Even  the  svtrvey,  a  service  generally  re- 
quired by  lenders  to  make  sure  the  mort- 
gaged house  is  within  property  lines  and  Isn't 
encumbered  by  other  adjoining  properties,  is 
not  always  what  It  appears  to  be.  Charles 
B.  DeLashmutt.  a  partner  of  DeLashmutt 
Associates,  Arlington  surveyors,  acknowledges 
that  nearly  half  the  surveys  he  supplies  on 
existing  properties  are  ones  he  has  done  for 
previous  purchasers. 

He  takes  a  picture  of  the  old  siirvey.  he 
says,  places  a  new  date  on  it,  and  goes  out 
to  the  property  to  make  sure  there  have 
been  no  changes. 

DeLashmutt  says  he  charges  as  If  he  had 
to  do  a  new  survey  because  his  liability  Is  In- 
creased when  a  new  owner  buys  the  house. 

Rodney  L.  Hanson,  president  of  the  Mary- 
land Society  of  Stirveyors,  says  lawyers  some- 
times add  on  to  survey  charges  at  settle- 
ment. Often  the  evidence  turns  up  years 
later,  when  a  home  owner  calls  Hanson's 
firm,  Hanson  &  den  Outer  in  Rockvllle,  to  ask 
a  question  about  the  survey. 

The  owner  mentions  what  he  was  charged, 
and  it  turns  out  he  paid  as  much  as  $120 
for  a  $60  survey,  Hanson  says. 

COMMONWEALTH   LAND  TITLE  INSURANCE  CO.-TYPICAL 
SETTLEMENT  ON  A  $36,500  HOME  IN  MARYLAND  SUBURBS 
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Outlay       Expenses 


»0.00 


Outlay 


Expenses 


Insurance  paid  policy  at  settlement. 

1  monti)  insurance  escrow  to 

lender 

Deferred  payments 

Insurance 

Water  rent 

Taxes  Dec.  22, 1971.  to  JuneYo,  1972' 

at  $692.91  per  year 

Front  foot  benefit  ctiarges  Dec.  22, 

1971,  to  Dec.  31, 1971,  at  $52.50 

per  year.   

Taxes  lor  4  months  escrow,  lender.. 

Rent  paid  to—  at  $  -  per  month 

Survey 

Title  insurance  and  Interim  binder 

owner3- mortgagees- 

Examination  of  title 

Preliminary  report 

Tax  certificate  and  report 

Conveyancing  deed 

Recording  deed,  trust 

Noting  conveyances 

Notary  fee 

Settlement  lee 

Revenue  stamps,  State 

Service  charge. 

Registering  and  identifying  note 

Tax  Montgomery  County 365.00 

Maryland  transfer  tax 182. 50 

Balance $7,641.64 


363. 72 


1.26 
248.56 

"60.66' 

149.50 

165.00 

2.50 

2.50 

15.00 

23.00 

"'i.sd'; 

56.00  . 
160.60  . 


Total. 


38,341.64        38,341.64 


Price $36.500.00 

Depositwitli  broker $1,500.00 

Cofflmission 

Conveyancing IIII    'I 

Appraisal  fee  lender "35.'66  """ 

First  deed  of  trust,  lender 29  200  66 

Intarast 


Home  Bttting  A  Orab  Bag  for  All 

(By  Ronald  Kessler) 

The  charges  look  legitimate  enough.  Sen. 
William  Proxmire  paid  $205  when  he  bought 
his  $60,000  home  In  D.C.  Sen.  John  E.  Moss 
paid  $161  on  his  $40,000  Washington  home. 
Rep.  James  E.  Hanley  paid  $180  when  he 
bought  his  $48,000  Bethesda  home. 

What  they  paid  for  was  title  insurance, 
one  of  the  most  visible  and  controversial 
charges  imposed  on  home  buyers  at  real 
estate  settlements.  Lenders  In  the  Washing- 
ton area  require  that  buyers  pay  for  title 
Insurance  as  a  condition  to  getting  a  mort- 
gage. The  Insurance  protects  the  lender  if  any 
defects  later  arise  on  the  title,  or  legal  owner- 
ship, of  the  house.  For  a  small  additional 
charge,  home  buyers  can  get  protection  for 
themselves  as  well. 

Unknown  to  home  buyers,  whether  mem- 
bers of  Congress  or  ordinary  citizens,  the  title 
Insurance  premiums  they  must  pay  fre- 
quently contain  sizable  hidden  fees,  as  well 
as  kickbacks  that  appear  to  be  In  violation 
of  criminal  laws. 

"Everybody  and  his  brother  is  making 
money  off  the  title  Insurance  companies — the 
bankers,  the  brokers,  the  lawyers,  and  the  de- 
velopers," says  William  J.  Kuntz,  director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Instirance  Department's 
licenses  bureau,  which  has  taken  a  tough 
stand  on  Insurance  rate  regulation.  "This  Is 
a  grab  bag  for  everybody,"  he  says. 

Title  Insurance  companies  sell  title  Insur- 
ance to  home  buyers  throughout  the  Wash- 
ington area,  and  in  D.C.  they  perform  the  ad- 
ditional function — handled  by  lawyers  in  the 
suburbs — of  checking  title  to  houses,  pre- 
paring legal  documents,  and  holding  settle- 
ments. 

Since  business  Is  referred  to  the  companies 
by  lawyers,  developers,  lenders,  and  brokers, 
the  companies  do  not  attempt  to  compete  by 
lowering  rates  to  home  buyers,  they  concede. 
Rather,  they  offer  free  or  cutrate  services 
and  other  monetary  favors  to  the  real  estate 
men  who  bring  in  the  business. 

Consumers  get  no  benefit  from  the  kick- 
backs, and  have  to  settle  with  particular  com- 
panies without  knowledge  of  the  arrange- 
ments, says  Seymour  Glanzer,  chief  of  the 
U.S.  attorney's  fraud  unit.  Glanzer  calls  the 
kickback  "commercial  bribery." 

Anthony  J.  Horak,  manager  of  the  Wash- 
ington branch  of  Lawyers  Title  Insurance 
Corp..  the  largest  of  Washington's  four  ma- 
jor title  Insurance  companies,  says  that  giv- 
ing discounts  on  title  examination  and  settle- 
ment work  to  brokers,  lenders,  developers. 


and  lawyers  In  return  for  business  referred 
is  common  practice  throughout  the  title  In- 
surance Industry. 

Developers,  he  says.  generaUy  get  a  75  per 
cent  reduction  on  title  examination  charges 
In  return  for  an  agreement  to  refer  buyers 
of  finished  houses  to  the  companies  for  pur- 
chase of  title  Insurance  and  handling  of  the 
settlement.  The  idea,  he  says.  Is  that  the 
developer  gets  the  work  done  at  cost. 

Sometimes  the  agreement  Is  put  In  writ- 
ing, he  says.  The  contract  provides  that  if  a 
substantial  amoimt  of  business  Isn't  referred 
the  developer  gets  charged  at  the  regular 
rate, 

"It's  the  way  we  do  business,"  Horak  says. 

Brokers,  lenders,  and  lawyers  also  generally 

get  a  third  or  more  of  title  charges  knocked 

off  when  they  buy  their  own  houses.  Horak 

says. 

"It's  conceivable  that  he  might  get  most 
of  it  (the  title  charge)  off  If  he's  a  real  good 
customer."  Horak  says.  Title  company 
charges  on  a  $60,000  house  purchase  are  $220 
for  the  title  search  and  $111  for  drawing  up 
papers  and  conducting  settlement.  The 
charges  vary  with  house  price. 

Horak  estimates  that  besides  these  dis- 
counts, LavTyers  "ntle  this  year  spent  at  least 
$15,000  entertaining  local  lawyers,  devel- 
opers, lenders,  and  brokers.  Including  pro- 
viding them  with  tickets  to  the  Redskins' 
games. 

Ralph  C.  Smith,  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington division  of  Commonwealth  Land  Title 
Insurance  Co.,  another  of  Washington's  four 
largest  title  companies,  says  most  title  com- 
panies, including  Commonwealth,  give  some 
form  of  discount  to  developers. 

"To  the  title  company  It  means  getting 
business  It  might  otherwise  not  get.  To  the 
home  buyer  It  means  reduced  rates"  because 
savings  to  builders  theoretically  should  be 
passed  along  to  home  buyers,  Smith  says. 

"Everybody  cooperates  with  these  build- 
ers," says  E.  Spencer  Fitzgerald,  president  of 
District-Realty  "Htle  Insurance  Corp.,  an- 
other of  the  four  major  companies.  "When 
you  give  a  builder  a  break  on  these  things. 
It  should  bring  down  the  cost  of  the  house— 
whether  It  works  that  way  or  not  I  don't 
know."  he  says. 

Smith  of  Commonwealth  Land  Title  main- 
tained that  his  company  doesn't  give  kick- 
backs to  brokers.  But  Allyn  J.  Rlckman  a 
partner  of  Schick  &  Pepe  Inc..  one  of  sub- 
urban Maryland's  largest  realtors,  says  that 
for  every  settlement  case  he  refers  to  Com- 
monwealth, Schick  &  Pepe  gets  a  cash  "re- 
bate" from  Commonwealth. 

Rlckman  contends  the  arrangement  is 
legal  because  the  money — the  amount  of 
which  he  declines  to  disclose — is  funneled 
through  a  company  set  up  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  money  from  Commonwealth 
and  giving  it  to  the  owners  of  Schick  &  Pepe. 
Rlckman  says  his  salesmen,  who  are  not 
aware  of  the  arrangement,  only  suggest  that 
settlement  be  held  with  Commonwealth 
when  asked  by  buyers  for  a  recommendation. 
Only  150  of  450  existing  houses  sold  by 
Schick  &  Pepe  this  year  were  settled  at  Com- 
monwealth, Rlckman  says. 

Rlckman  says  the  arrangement  benefits 
home  buyers  because  Commonwealth's 
charges  are  lower  than  those  of  Maryland 
settlement  attorneys.  "It's  not  wrong;  I'm 
using  the  cheapest  place  in  town,"  he  says. 
Although  he  concedes  the  arrangement 
"doesn't  sound  good,"  Rlckman  says,  "As 
long  as  It's  not  Illegal  or  Immoral,  what's 
wrong  with  It?" 

Smith  said  he  doesn't  believe  the  arrange- 
ment Is  Ulegal,  and  he  said  Schick  &  Pepe 
glvps  some  services  in  return  for  the  pay- 
ments. 

Smith  declined  to  say  what  the  services 
are. 

Samuel  R.  OUlman,  president  of  Columbia 
Real  Estate  Title  Insurance  Co.,  the  fourth 
major  D.C.  title  company,  says  any  payment 
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or  discount  by  a  title  company  to  a  broker, 
lender,  or  developer  Is  Illegal,- and  be  says 
bis  firm  never  does  It. 

"You  cannot  give  kickbacks.  Anybody  who 
Is  wUUng  to  take  that  rtsk  is  crazy."  Olllman 
says.  When  told  several  companies  had  ad- 
mitted to  the  practices.  Glllman  was  In- 
credulotis. 

Henry  R.  Lord,  deputy  attorney  general  of 
Maryland,  agrees  that  such  arrangements  are 
Ulegal  If  they  Involve  purchase  or  sale  of 
Maryland  property.  Punnellng  the  payments 
through  a  company,  as  Schick  &  Pepe  says  It 
does,  doesn't  alter  the  violation,  he  says. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Maryland 
criminal  law  cited  by  Lord,  those  having  any 
connection  with  settlements  on  Maryland 
real  estate  are  prohibited  from  giving  or  re- 
ceiving any  "fee.  compensation,  gift  .  .  . 
thing  of  value,  rebate,  or  other  considera- 
tion .  .  ."  for  the  purpose  of  "soliciting,  ob- 
taining, retaining,  or  arranging  any  real 
estate  settlement  or  real  estate  settlement 
business  .  .  ." 

The  Maryland  Insurance  code,  also  cited 
by  the  attorney  general's  office,  bars  title 
Insurance  companies  from  giving — directly 
or  indirectly — as  an  Inducement  to  Insur- 
ance, any  "valuable  consideration  or  Induce- 
ment whatever  .  .  ." 

The  Insurance  law  provides  a  fine  of  up  to 
$60,000  and  possible  revocation  of  the  right 
to  do  business  for  violations.  The  criminal 
law  provides  a  penalty  of  up  to  six  months 
In  Jail  or  up  to  a  $1,(K)0  fine  or  both  for  each 
offense. 

Such  arrangements  could  also  violate  fed- 
eral fraud  laws,  Glanzer  of  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney's office  says.  In  government  contract 
work,  any  kickback  is  legally  presumed  to 
constitute  over-pricing  and  must  be  given 
to  the  government,  he  says. 

Horak  of  Lawyers  Title  and  Smith  of 
Commonwealth  said  they  don't  believe  they 
are  violating  the  law.  They  offered  no  elab- 
oration. 

Fitzgerald  of  District-Realty  said  he  be- 
lieves the  practices  are  legal  because  title 
examination  charges  are  not  set  by  the 
Maryland  Insurance  department.  A  special 
assistant  attorney  general  assigned  to  the 
department,  Murray  K.  Josephson  said  this 
is  not  relevant. 

Analysis  of  title  Insurance  company  fi- 
nancial statements  on  file  with  the  D.C.  in- 
surancb  department  shows  that  $8.8  million, 
or  27  percent,  of  the  title  Insurance  pre- 
miums paid  by  home  buyers  to  the  four 
major  local  companies  was  paid  out  by  the 
companies  in  1970  as  commissions. 

The  commissions  are  paid  to  Induce  law- 
yers who  handle  settlements  to  buy  title  In- 
surance for  home  buyers  from  a  particular 
Insurer.  Maryland  lawyers  accept  them, 
while  Virginia  lawyers  do  not  or  are  not  of- 
fered them.  (Lawyers  Title  says  It  pays  com- 
missions only  to  agents  who  write  policies.) 

The  commissions  are  specifically  exempted 
from  the  Maryland  law  prohibiting  real 
estate  settlement  rebates,  and  they  are  legal 
—in  D.C.  and  Virginia.  In  CaUfomla  they 
are  against  the  lew.  A  bill  to  outlaw  them  In 
New  York  State  recently  died  In  the  legis- 
lature. 

"The  commission  Is  of  absolutely  no  bene- 
fit to  the  home  buyer,"  says  Fairfax  Leary 
Jr.,  counsel  to  Ralph  Nader's  Public  Inter- 
est Research  Group  and  former  counsel  and 
a  director  of  Title  Insurance  Corp.  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Fitzgerald  of  District-Realty  concedes  the 
commissions  are  of  no  value  to  consumers 
and  outlawing  them  could  bring  title  In- 
surance rates  down  substantially. 

James  E.  Starrs,  a  George  Washington 
University  law  professor  calls  commissions 
In  the  title  Insurance  business  "only  kick- 
backs that  have  been  legalized  by  the  state 
legislatures  controlled  by  the  lawyers."  He 
says  they  bejw  no  relation  to  commissions 
paid  to  life  insurance  agents,  for  example. 
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because  ihe  life  Insurance  agents  work  to  get 
more  business,  while  lawyers  are  simply  per- 
forming their  duties  by  securing  various  serv- 
ices for  their  clients. 

Further,  Starrs  says,  the  title  Insurance 
market  cannot  be  expanded,  since  the  Insur- 
ance Is  required  by  lenders  while  agents  can 
work  to  Induce  more  people  to  buy  life  In- 
surance. Every  dollar  spent  on  commissions 
Is  wasted  money,  he  says. 

Here  lies  the  key  to  the  title  Insurance 
problem.  The  title  Insurance  companies  do 
not  make  exorbitant  profits.  Analysis  of  their 
Insinrance  department  statements  shows 
average  annual  profit  last  yetir  after  taxes  of 
9  per  cent  for  the  four  major  companies.  By 
most  business  standards,  this  Is  not  exces- 
sive. Nor  are  the  companies  falling  down  on 
the  Job. 

"The  system,  with  all  of  Its  Irritations, 
costs,  and  delays.  Is  a  very  effective  con- 
sumer protection,"  says  Allison  Dunham,  a 
University  of  Chicago  law  professor,  one  of 
many  professors  throughout  the  country  who 
has  studied  settlement  costs  and  laws. 

But  congressional  and  consumer  critics  say 
the  cost  of  this  protection  Is  Inflated  by  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  because  the  com- 
panies have  no  Incentive  to  cut  costs. 

Indeed,  says  Sen.  Proxmire.  who  has  In- 
troduced a  bill  to  require  lenders  to  pay  for 
title  Insurance,  the  structure  of  the  title 
business  puts  a  premium  on  raising  costs  to 
the  consumer. 

"The  only  way  title  companies  can  get 
more  business,"  says  Mao'tln  Lobel,  an  aide  to 
Proxmire,  "Is  by  throwing  away  money  to 
the  real  estate  establishment." 

"The  companies  don't  show  high  profits 
because  they  give  all  the  money  away  to 
brokers,  lenders,  developers,  and  lawyers," 
adds  Kuntz  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insiu-ance 
department. 

(The  companies  do  not  pay  employees  well, 
either.  At  Lawyers  Title,  clerks  nutke  $4,800  a 
year,  title  searchers  up  to  $6,000  year,  ex- 
aminers up  to  $10,000  a  year,  and  lawyers 
between  $10,000  and  $17,500  a  year.) 

Besides  getting  their  business  from  those 
In  the  real  estate  btislness,  title  companies 
generally  are  controlled  by  real  estate  men 
on  their  boards  of  directors,  a  study  by  Prox- 
mlre's  office  found. 

In  Washington,  for  example.  20  of  the  24 
directors  of  Columbia  Real  Estate  Title  Co. 
are  either  lenders  or  real  estate  brokers. 

The  reason,  says  Charles  E.  Mitchell,  vloe 
president  of  Guaranty  Land  Title  Agency 
Inc.,  which  represents  an  out-of-town  In- 
surer. Is  that  the  companies  hope  these  di- 
rectors will  refer  bu.'slness  to  them. 

Critics  such  as  Proxmire  say  title  Insur- 
ance premiums  are  far  too  high,  and  they 
point  out  that  losses  on  title  Insurance 
policies  are  almost  nonexistent.  -Last  year. 
Insurance  department  statements  show,  the 
four  major  Washington  companies  paid  as 
losses  5  per  cent  of  the  premiums  they  took 
In  from  D.C,  Maryland  and  Virginia  home 
buyers. 

Two  of  the  companies — Columbia  and  Dis- 
trict Realty — reported  losses  of  0.1  per  cent. 
Columbia  had  no  losses  In  D.C.  and  Maryland, 
and  only  a  $1,000  loss  In  Vh-glnla. 

Title  companies  counter  that  their  losses 
cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  other  In- 
surance companies  because  they  try  to  pre- 
vent risks,  rather  than  assuming  them.  Fire 
Insurance  companies,  they  say,  have  no  con- 
trol over  the  outbreak  of  fires,  but  title  In- 
surance companies.  If  they  search  title  prop- 
erly, should  have  minimal  losses. 

Since  most  losses  are  the  fault  of  the  title 
company  that  overlooked  an  outstanding 
claim  when  it  searched  title,  many  home 
buyers  question  why  they  should  pay  for  a 
title  search  and  pay  again  to  Insure  that  It 
was  done  properly. 

The  companies  counter  that  they  could 
make  a  lump  charge  for  title  search  and  In- 
surance, and  no  one  would  question  It. 


Title  insurance  rates  have  remained  un- 
changed In  the  Washington  area  for  years, 
but  since  they  are  based  on  house  prices,  the 
rates  bring  in  more  money  per  house  as  reeJ 
estate  values  go  up.  The  Maryland  insurance 
commissioner  has  authority  to  reject  rate 
filings  but  never  has,  while  the  DC.  and 
Virginia  Insurance  departments  say  they  have 
no  authority  over  rates. 

Proxmire  reasons  that  since  lenders  are 
the  ones  who  require  title  Insurance,  they 
should  pay  for  it,  and  he  believes  they  would 
then  use  their  economic  clout  to  force  rates 
down. 

Although  the  title  insurance  charge  would 
still  be  passed  along  to  consumers  as  part  of 
the  Interest  rate  on  mortgages,  Proxmire  says, 
lenders  would  try  to  reduce  the  charge  as  a 
competitive  measure. 

Rep.  William  L.  Hungate  (D-Mo.)  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  regulate  D.C.  title  insur- 
ance companies,  Benny  L.  Kass,  a  consumer 
advocate  lawyer,  says  it  reads  "like  an  indus- 
try attempt  to  keep  out  competition;  it  has 
no  provision  for  reducing  excessive  rates." 

The  bill,  concedes  a  spokesman  for  Rep. 
Hungate,  was  prepared  by  the  executive  vice 
president  of  Columbia  title  company. 


Boston  and 'Washington  :  Cost  Difference 

Shocking 

(By  Ronald  Kessler) 

"Great  Scott!"  "You're  nuts!"  "I'm  quaking 
in  my  shoes!" 

These  are  the  reactions  of  Boston  bankers 
and  title  lawyers  when  told  how  much  settle- 
ment charges  are  in  Washington.  Their  shock 
Is  well-founded. 

Purcasing  a  $40,000  hotise  in  the  Wash- 
ington metrop)olltan  area  requires  double  to 
triple  the  settlement  cost  outlay  required  in 
the  Boston  area.  Nor  is  Boston  out  of  line 
with  the  rest  of  the  country. 

A  soon-to-be  released  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  study  shows  that 
it  is  Washington  that  is  out  of  line.  The 
highest  settlement  costs  In  the  nation — ex- 
clusive of  government  transfer  taxes  and 
fees — are  in  Maryland,  the  study  found.  The 
fifth  and  sixth  highest  costs,  respectively, 
are  in  Washington  and  Virginia. 

Transfer  taxes  and  government  fees  re- 
quired at  settlement  also  are  higher  In 
Maryland  than  in  any  state  in  the  nation. 
Virginia  and  D.C.  are  seventh  and  eighth 
highest,  respectively. 

Those  who  make  the  charges — the  lenders, 
lawyers  and  title  Insurance  companies — gen- 
erally agree  that  costs  here  are  too  high. 
"When  I  came  down  here  from  Ohio.  I  was 
shocked  too,"  says  Anthony  J.  Horak.  branch 
manager  of  Lawyers  Title  Insurance  Corp., 
Washington's  largest  title  Insurance  com- 
pany. "The  buyer  down  here  reaUy  gets  clob- 
bered," he  says. 

One  effect  of  the  high  closing  costs,  a  1967 
Montgomery  County  housing  report  con- 
cluded, is  that  fewer  people  can  afford  to 
buy  their  own  homes. 

Although  they  agree  charges  are  too  high, 
each  of  the  parties  to  settlement  blames  the 
other.  "No  one  has  come  out  and  said  who  is 
gauging  whom  and  how,"  says  Gary  L.  Gar- 
rity,  director  of  public  affairs  of  the  American 
Land  Title  Association,  a  trade  group. 

As  detailed  In  previous  stories,  a  Wash- 
ington Post  Investigation  has  found  that 
Washington  area  title  insurance  companies, 
lawyers,  brokers,  lenders  and  developers  in- 
volved In  real  estate  settlements  are  engaged 
In  widespread  kickback-type  practices. 

Such  hidden  arrangements,  says  Seymour 
Glanzer,  chief  of  the  U.S.  attorney's  fraud 
unit,  constitute  clear-cut  evidence  of  over- 
charging. "It's  obvious  that  money  used  for 
kickbacks  is  money  that  consumers  are  be- 
ing cheated  of,"  he  says. 

From  an  economic  standpoint,  says  Paul 
A.  Samuelson.  the  Nobel  Prize  winner  in  eco- 
nomics, kickbacks  mean  that  charges  are 
being  forced  up  by  "monopoly  pricing." 
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"It  you  can  Insist  through  cartel  that  fees 
are  too  high,  the  result  Is  swag  and  It  has  to 
go  to  somebody — frequently  in  the  form  of 
kickbacks,"  says  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  professor. 

James  E.  Starrs,  a  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity law  professor  specializing  In  real 
estate,  says  the  first  measure  that  should  be 
taken  is  "stringent  disciplinary  action" 
against  lawyers  violating  bar  association 
ethics,  and  enforcement  of  the  Insurance 
laws  dealing  with  rebates. 

However,  Starrs  says:  "The  same  lawyers 
who  do  the  investigating  of  ethical  violations 
are  often  the  ones  who  should  be  Investi- 
gated." 

Starrs  proposes  creation  of  a  special  com- 
mission with  subpoena  power  and  a  man- 
date to  hold  public  hearings  on  Washington 
area  settlement  practices. 

Although  hidden  payments  and  kickbacks 
represent  a  sizeable  chunk  of  charges  paid 
at  settlements  In  Washington,  home  buyers 
in  part  are  being  gouged  not  by  individuals 
but  by  the  system. 

Many  experts  compare  the  present  system 
of  transferring  title  to  homes  by  searching 
title,  drawing  legal  papers,  surveying,  adjust- 
ing and  insuring  to  auto  liability  insurance. 
The  costs  of  fixing  blame  for  accidents  under 
the  liability  system  far  exceed  the  benefits, 
critics  say. 

In  Massachusetts,  where  liability  insurance 
has  been  replaced  by  no-fault  insurance, 
bodily  Injury  premiums  have  been  reduced 
by  55  per  cent  over  two  years. 

Boston  still  has  a  long  way  to  go  before 
its  methods  of  transferring  title  are  as  simple 
as  the  state  no-fault  Insurance  plan.  But 
Boston,  which  is  about  the  same  size  as  the 
Washington  area,  has  about  the  same  living 
costs  and  is  older  than  Washington,  has  set- 
tlement costs  that  are  enviably  low. 

Settlement  on  a  $40,000  house  in  the  Bos- 
ton area  costs  $753  to  8843.  This  compares 
with  $2,562  in  Prince  George's  County.  $2,514 
In  Montgomery  County,  $1,418  in  Virginia 
and  $1,248  in  the  District. 

An  observer  of  Boston  settlements  is  im- 
mediately struck  by  low-kev  atmosphere. 
Passing  of  papers,  as  the  process  Is  called 
there,  often  is  held  in  musty  recorder  of 
deeds"  offices  rather  than  in  plush  lawvers' 
ofHces. 

Unlike  Washlncton  lawyers.  Boston  attor- 
neys do  not  keep  e.?crow  accounts  for  the 
funds  transferred  at  Settlement.  They  simply 
endorse  the  checks  to  the  proper  parties, 
never  touching  the  money.  In  Maryland  and 
Washington,  escrow  accounts  have  led  in 
some  Instances  to  embezzlements  of  home 
buyers'  funds.  (Three  Maryland  lawyers  were 
Jrxlled  when  It  was  found  in  1967  that  they 
had  pocketed  the  new  mortgage  loans  of  70 
home  buyers,  who  were  left  with  old  unpaid 
mortgages  still  outstanding  against  their 
properties.) 

Escrow  accounts  kept  by  attorneys  with 
large  settlement  practices  here  typically 
amount  to  $1  million  and  more.  The  accounts 
don't  bear  Interest,  making  them  lucrative 
arrangements  for  banks.  As  an  Inducement 
to  getting  the  accounts,  some  lending  insti- 
tutions say  they  give  loans  at  reduced  in- 
terest rates  to  attorneys  with  the  accounts. 
By  delaying  dispersal  of  funds  after  a  set- 
tlement, an  attorney  can  Increase  the  "float" 
or  average  dally  balance  in  these  accounts. 
While  many  attorneys  disperse  funds  within 
four  or  five  days— the  time  it  takes  for  checks 
to  clear— a  common  complaint  by  home  buy- 
ers Is  that  their  settlement  attorney  took 
three  weeks  and  more  to  complete  the  trans- 
action and  send  them  their  deed. 

Although  title  Insurance  rarely  is  bought 
In  Massachusetts.  In  those  Instances  when  It 
is  purchased  for  large  commercial  properties 
lawyers  say  they  decline  to  accept  a  com- 
mission when  it  Is  offered  by  the  title  com- 
panies. 
"It's  a  violation   of  bar  ethics   to  accept 


money  in  connection  with  your  client's  busi- 
ness imless  you  get  his  permission."  says  Al- 
bert B.  Wolfe,  a  Boston  lawyer.  "So  most 
lawyers  I  know  either  give  the  money  to  the 
client  or  don't  accept  it." 

Nearly  every  Washington  area  title  lawyer 
and  broker  acknowledges  hearing  reports  or 
rumors  of  kickbacks  here.  In  Boston,  says 
John  S.  Bottomly,  a  Boston  lawyer  who  for- 
merly was  an  assistant  attorney  general  of 
Massachusetts,  "You  never  hear  of  kick- 
backs." 

"The  lawyers  have  the  Protestant  ethic  up 
there,  and  the  banks  don't  like  to  see  screw- 
ing around."  contends  Martin  Lobel,  and  aide 
to  Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wls.).  Prox- 
mire  has  Introduced  a  bill  to  place  the  bur- 
den of  paying  for  title  Insurance  and  other 
title  charges  on  lenders.  Lobel's  father  Is  a 
Boston  lawyer. 

Why  Boston  has  this  different  atmosphere 
Is  hard  to  pin  down.  Periodically  rocked  by 
political  scandal,  Massachusetts  usually  looks 
outside  Its  borders  for  models  of  reform. 

But  two  differences  are  clear:  Boston's 
lending  InstlUitlons  are  highly  competitive 
and  work  to  keep  closing  costs  down  to  get 
an  edge:  Boston's  records  system,  even  to 
the  untrained  eye,  is  far  superior  to  Wash- 
ington's. 

The  key  to  a  good  records  system  Is  the 
Index,  which  Is  supposed  to  pinpoint  the 
material  wanted  in  one  listing.  Washington 
area  Indexes  are  more  like  chapters  In  books 
than  indexes. 

In  Washington,  property  sales  are  Indexed 
by  both  location  of  the  property  and  by 
names  of  buyers  and  sellers.  The  location 
Index  consists  of  Index  cards  placed  loosely  in 
file  drawers.  Since  any  card  can  be  misplaced 
or  stolen,  title  searchers  say  they  cannot  rely 
on  the  Index  because  they  may  overlook  a 
mortgage  outstanding  against  a  property. 

The  buyer-seUer  index,  while  It  Is  reli- 
able, is  cumbersome  and  this  leads  to  errors. 
For  one  thing,  it  Is  not  strictly  alphabetical. 
To  find  a  buyer  by  the  name  of  Freeman,  one 
has  to  search  some  10  to  20  handwritten 
pages  listing  everyone  from  Frederick  to 
Fritz. 

In  Montgomery  County,  matters  are  worse. 
The  seller-buyer  Index  neglects  to  note  the 
location  of  the  property  Involved,  and  one 
developer  or  speculator  may  have  bought 
and  sold  hundreds  of  properties  each  year. 
The  deed  to  each  of  the  transactions  must 
be  extracted  from  weighty  record  books  and 
examined  In  order  to  And  the  right  one. 

John  W.  Byrnes,  a  deputy  recording  clerk 
In  Montgomery,  says  that  orlglnallv,  loca- 
tions were  left  out  because  "almost  all  prop- 
erty was  acreage.  Like  Topsy,  It's  Jxist  grown 
that  way."  he  says. 

Defending  the  D.C.  records  systems,  Elea- 
nore  D.  W.  Shoop,  first  deputy  recorder  of 
deeds,  says  that  strict  alphabetization  of  the 
Indexes  would  be  "Impossible." 

What  Is  Impossible  here  has  been  done  for 
years  In  Boston,  where  the  Suffolk  County 
and  Middlesex  County  recorders'  offices,  cov- 
ering most  of  Greater  Boston,  keep  alpha- 
betical indexes  both  by  first  and  last  names, 
listing  property  locations  as  well. 

Each  i:-.dex  goes  back  5  to  10  years,  elimi- 
nating the  need  to  pull  an  Index  book  for 
each  year  to  be  searched. 

And  each  of  the  Boston  Indexes  lists  mort- 
gages, deeds,  attachments,  liens  and  bank- 
ruptcies, all  of  which  are  needed  to  search 
titles.  In  Washington,  these  records  are 
scattered  all  over  the  city  In  various  court 
buildings  and  city  agencies. 

Because  of  these  defects,  Washington  title 
insurance  companies  keep  their  own  set  of 
land  records.  "Anybody  who  thinks  he  can 
do  a  title  by  going  to  the  D.C.  recorder  of 
deeds  Is  a  Jackass,  "  says  Samuel  R.  Gtllman, 
president  of  Columbia  Real  Estate  Title  In- 
surance Co.,  one  of  the  four  major  D.C.  title 
companies  that  keeps  Its  own  records. 
Peter  S.   Ridley,   D.C.   recorder   of   deeds. 


says  he  has  never  heard  this  criticism.  He 
says  he  understood  the  companies  keep  their 
own  records  because  it  Is  more  convenient 
to  search  titles  at  their  own  offices.  He  notee 
that  the  companies  get  the  data  for  their 
records  from  his  office,  and  he  says,  "Wo 
don't  arrange  our  records  for  the  convenience 
of  any  special  group." 

The  time  It  took  this  reporter  to  look  up 
the  last  deed  to  Sen.  Birch  Bayh's  house  on 
Garfield  Street  NW,  ranged  from  5  minutes 
at  Lawyers  Title  Insurance  Corp.  to  more 
than  a  half  hour  at  District-Realty  Title  In- 
surance Corp.  Bayh  bought  the  house  In  1966. 
Such  duplicate  records,  says  Nicholas  N. 
Kittrle,  an  American  University  law  professor 
who  recen tl y  completed  a  study  of  closing 
costs  for  HUD,  massively  Inflate  costs  to 
consumers. 

"If  the  government  Is  paying  for  a  system 
of  recording,  why  shouldn't  the  citizen  be 
able  to  go  In  and  count  on  Its  accuracy?" 
asks  Kittrle. 

It  Is  the  lenders  who  dictate  settlement 
practices.  A  house  purchased  for  cash  could 
be  transferred  without  any  expense  other 
than  taxes  and  recording  fees.  But  what 
lenders  In  Washington  dictate  Is  quite  differ, 
ent  from  what  Boston  lenders  want. 

Boston  lenders  do  not  require  title  Insxir- 
ance;  Washington  lenders  do.  And  Boston 
lenders  either  don't  require  or  else  pay  them- 
selves for  surveys,  appraisals,  credit  reports, 
notaries  and  extended  property  tax  escrows. 
Washington  lenders  require  all  these  services 
and  place  the  burden  of  paying  for  them  on 
the  buyer. 

Bankers  say  Boston  banks,  which  charge 
lower  Interest  on  mortgage  loans  than  do 
Washington  banks,  are  competitive  for  mort- 
gage customers.  This  Is  because  New  England, 
with  Its  manufacturing  and  insurance  com- 
panies, has  a  surplus  of  money.  Washington, 
without  an  Industrial  base,  has  a  deficit  of 
money,  meaning  the  banks  here  compete  to 
get  money  rather  than  to  lend  it. 

As  one  competitive  measure.  Boston  sav- 
ings banks  offer  lower  closing  costs.  "People 
here  shop  for  closing  costs,"  says  Robert  T. 
Lawrence,  senior  vice  president  of  Boston 
Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  Boston's  second 
largest  mortgage  loan  source. 

Referring  to  protection  required  by  Wash- 
ington lenders,  Norman  Mcintosh,  vice  pres- 
ident for  real  estate  of  Provident  Institution 
for  Savings,  the  Boston  area's  largest  mort- 
gage loan  source,  says.  "There's  such  a  thing 
as  going  overboard." 

Instead  of  requiring  title  Insurance,  Boston 
lenders  rely  upon  the  word  of  lawyers  that 
title  Is  sound.  If  the  lawyer  Is  wrong,  he  pays. 
"We  have  a  strong  tradition  of  lawyers 
making  good  on  their  titles."  says  Paul  O. 
Counlhan.  a  Boston  lawyer. 

Title  Insurance  Is  a  relatively  recent  de- 
velopment related  to  quicker  turn-over  of 
property  in  urban  areas,  says  Ted  J.  Fiflls, 
a  University  of  Colorado  law  professor  who 
has  studied  settlement  costs.  Ralph  C.  Smith 
of  Commonwealth  Land  Title  Insurance  Co. 
says  fewer  than  25  per  cent  of  property  trans- 
fers in  the  U.S.  are  covered  by  title  Insurance. 
Another  major  difference  between  Wash- 
ington and  Boston  practices  Is  that  It  Is 
unclear  whether  Washington  area  settlement 
attorneys  represent  buyers,  developers,  lend- 
ers or  real  estate  brokers,  while  In  Boston 
It  is  made  clear  that  the  lawyer  represents 
the  lender. 

Massachusetts  law  requires  banks  to  tell 
borrowers  In  their  letters  committing  mort- 
gages that  the  lawyer  will  represent  the  bank. 
The  law  also  requires  that  the  bank  bill 
buyers  for  the  lawyer's  fees.  And  to  comply 
with  bar  ethics,  says  Boston  lawyer  Wolfe, 
lawyers  tell  buyers  orally  at  settlement  that 
they  represent  the  lender.  Buyers  are  told 
they  can  hire  their  own  lawyer  If  they  wish. 
Through  this  direct  tie  between  lawyers 
and  banks,  banks  keep  costs  down  by  exert- 
ing pressure  on  their  lawyers.  As  a  result. 
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a  buyer  can  call  five  banks  In  Boston  and 
get  five  different  quotes  on  closing  costs 

Lawyers'  charges  on  a  $40,000  house  closing 
range  from  $270  to  $360  in  Boston.  This  com- 
pares with  $555  In  Virginia,  $626  In  Prince 
George's  County,  $385  In  Montgomery  County 
and  $314  in  the  District.  (The  Maryland  fees 
include  title  Insurance  commissions  pocketed 
by  lawyers  there.)  The  title  Insurance  pre- 
mium, that  practically  rules  out  the  possi- 
bility that  lawyers  will  have  to  pay  for  claims, 
is  an  extra  $160  In  the  Washington  area. 

Boston  lenders  require  an  average  of  2V2 
months  of  porperty  taxes  In  escrow,  compared 
with  up  to  a  year  In  the  Washington  area. 
Transfer  taxes  also  are  far  lower  In  Boston, 
and  many  experts  believe  Washington  levies 
should  be  brought  Into  line. 

Transfer  taxes,  says  Henry  J.  Aaron,  a 
Brookings  Institution  economist,  are  a  poor 
and  arbitrary  way  to  get  revenue. 

"Transfer  taxes  are  not  related  In  any 
logical  way  either  to  ability  to  pay  or  bene- 
fits received,"  Dr.  Aaron  says.  "Lots  of  i>eo- 
ple  who  are  wealthy  don't  buy  houses,  and 
the  fact  that  these  people  aren't  taxed  and 
others  are  is  Inequitable." 

Traditionally,  property  taxes  are  the  most 
politically  sensitive  taxes  on  a  local  level, 
and  experts  say  transfer  taxes  are  a  less  visi- 
ble way  to  Increase  revenues. 

A  report  prepared  this  year  by  the  Virginia 
bar  on  kickback  arrangements  of  Virginia 
title  lawyers  and  the  inefficiency  of  present 
title-searching  methods  concludes  that  "un- 
less the  bar  itself  makes  a  serious  effort  to 
rectify  the  Injustices  to  the  public  set  out 
above,  the  day  will  soon  come  when  outside 
forces  will  do  Just  that." 

The  report  continues:  "It  would  seem  that 
the  committee  Is  recommending  a  change 
which  would  adversely  affect  the  lawyer's 
pocketbook.  This  may  be  so,  but  we  are  living 
In  times  of  change,  and  this  would  not  be 
the  only  change  that  might  adversely  affect 
the  Income  of  lawyers.  The  no-fault  rule  In 
personal  Injury  cases  Is  another  example  of 
such  a  change  which  Is  currently  being  pro- 
posed." 

The  comparison  with  no-fault  insurance  Is 
apt.  Prof.  Starrs,  for  one,  contends  that  as  In 
no-fault  Insurance  plans,  lawyers  could  "for 
almost  all  purposes  be  taken  out  of  the 
title  picture." 

Others  say  that  the  principle  behind  no- 
fault — that  changes  in  the  law  can  reduce 
costs  by  eliminating  needless  work — can  be 
applied  to  title  tranfers. 

Charles  S.  Bresler,  head  of  Bresler  &  Reiner 
Inc.,  one  of  Metropolitan  Washington's  larg- 
est and  most  diversified  developers  of  resi- 
dential housing,  office  buildings,  and  shop- 
ping centers,  says  he  sees  no  reason  why  sale 
of  a  house  should  not  be  as  simple  and  In- 
expensive as  the  sale  of  a  car. 

Bresler,  who  studied  the  problem  In  an 
attempt  to  cut  costs  on  his  own  develop- 
ments, says  regional  computer  centers  should 
keep  records  on  property  transfers  the  way 
state  auto  registration  bureaus  keep  track  of 
car  ownership. 

"The  cost  of  this  would  be  Infinitesimal," 
he  says,  and  would  considerably  cut  down 
on  title  defects. 

In  addition,  Bresler  proposes  a  federal  title 
Insurance  program,  as  mortgages  are  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
Veterans  Administration,  to  cover  any  claims 
that  arise.  The  Insurance,  like  FHA  insur- 
ance, would  be  paid  for  by  a  premium  rep- 
resenting less  than  a  half  of  a  per  cent  of  the 
mortgage  taken  on  a  house,  Bresler  says.  The 
premium  would  be  paid  only  once  for  each 
house  rather  than  being  collected  each  time 
the  house  is  sold,  as  Is  the  practice  of  pri- 
vate title  insurance  companies. 

"This  could  cut  out  the  duplication  of 
effort  by  title  insurance  companies  and  title 
searchers  and  bring  costs  down  to  almost 
ncithing"  Bresler  claims. 

Others    are    not   so   sure.    Qulntln    John- 


stone, a  Yale  University  law  professor,  be- 
lieves that  the  method  would  make  property 
ownership  "too  uncertain,"  that  the  cost  of 
computerizing  might  exceed  the  efficiencies 
produced,  and  that  federal  title  Insurance 
wouldn't  represent  any  saving  over  private 
title  Insurance. 

Garrlty,  of  the  American  Land  Title  As- 
sociation, says  computerization  "probably 
would  be  a  great  expense,  and  whether  It 
would  work  might  be  questionable."  Govern- 
ment title  Insurance  would  only  create  "a 
new  federal  bureaucracy"  which  would  add 
to  taxpayer  expense  to  benefit  those  who  buy 
houses,  he  says. 

Prof.  Kittrle  of  American  University  says 
It  is  vhe  function  of  government  to  "tell 
you  that  title  to  property  is  valid  and  clear." 
If  It  did.  there  would  be  no  need  for  In- 
surance, he  says. 

"The  present  system,"  says  developer 
Bresler,  "puts  a  burden  on  every  home  buyer 
without  giving  him  anything  In  return.  In  a 
day  wnen  you  can  put  a  man  on  the  moon," 
he  says,  "the  transfer  of  property  Is  still  back 
In  the  he  rse-and-buggy  era." 


Realty  Sales  Kickbacks  To  Be  Probed 
(By  Ronald  Kessler) 

Grand  jury  investigations  of  kickback  and 
payoff  practices  connected  with  real  estate 
settlements  were  announced  yesterday  by 
Montgomery  and  Prince  George's  counties' 
prosecutors. 

State's  Attorney  Arthur  A.  Marshall  of 
Prince  George's  and  State's  Attorney  Andrew 
L.  Sonner  of  Montgomery  said  a  joint,  bl- 
county  investigation  has  been  started  and 
the  foremen  of  currently  sitting  grand  Juries 
notified. 

Marshall  called  the  kickback  practices  de- 
scribed m  a  Washington  Post  series  on  settle- 
ment costs  "shocking."  Sonner  said  Mont- 
gomery lawyers  in  private  practice  have  been 
volunteering  their  services  since  the  series 
began  to  help  in  the  Investigation. 

The  Prince  George's  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion appointed  a  special  committee  to  In- 
vestigate possible  violation  of  bar  ethics  by 
lawyers  handling  settlements,  and  similar 
action  was  said  to  be  under  consideration 
yesterday  by  the  Montgomery  County  Bar 
Association. 

The  Montgomery  County  Council  said  It 
will  discuss  establishing  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate real  estate  costs. 

In  Washington,  Mayor  Walter  E.  Weishlng- 
ton  ordered  the  D.C.  corporation  counsel  to 
determine  what  corrective  action  could  be 
taken  to  bring  down  settlement  costs. 

The  Post  series,  which  ended  yesterday, 
reported  that  settlement  charges  In  the 
Washington  area  are  among  the  highest  In 
the  nation  and  that  those  paid  by  virtually 
all  home  buyers  In  the  metropolitan  area  In- 
clude a  variety  of  kickbacks  and  payoffs, 
many  In  apparent  violation  of  criminal  laws. 

The  hidden  payments  are  generally  given 
by  lawyers  and  by  title  Insurance  companies 
to  lenders,  real  estate  brokers  and  developers 
In  return  for  referral  of  settlement  business, 
the  articles  said. 

In  Virginia,  the  commonwealth  attorneys 
for  Arlington  and  Fairfax  counties  said  they 
plan  no  action  and  have  not  heard  of  any 
move  to  Initiate  any  either  by  the  state  or 
by  the  Virginia  State  Bar  or  local  bar  asso- 
ciations. 

Robert  P.  Horan,  commonwealth's  attorney 
for  Fairfax,  said  the  procedure  when  Investi- 
gating lawyers  is  to  wait  for  referral  of  cases 
by  the  local  bar.  Although  the  state  bar  pre- 
pared a  report  earlier  this  year  on  hidden 
payoffs  by  settlement  lawyers.  "The  first  I 
heard  about  It  was  in  The  Post,"  Horan  said. 

Walter  L.  Stephens  Jr.,  the  Fairfax  attor- 
ney who  started  the  investigation  leading  to 
the  Virginia  bar  report,  said  yesterday  that 
a  number  of  his  colleagues  were  "Irate"  that 
he  had  publicly  disclosed  the  practices. 

He  said  some  lawyers  warned  him  that  he 


would  have  "trouble"  from  local  prosecutors 
because  of  his  statement,  published  In  The 
Poet,  that  prosecutors  are  "afraid"  to  touch 
members  of  the  bar. 

Seymour  Gianzer,  chief  of  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney's fraud  unit  In  D.C,  said  he  was  not 
planning  any  Immediate  investigation  of  the 
kickback  practices  because  of  the  absence 
of  any  specific  laws  dealing  with  the  abuses 
In  Washington. 

He  said  that  although  the  practices  could 
violate  federal  fraud  laws,  his  office  would 
wait  for  referral  by  other  federal  investiga- 
tive agencies  of  specific  cases  to  prosecute. 

In  response  to  a  request  by  Sen.  William 
Proxmire  (D-Wls.)  for  hearings  on  Prox- 
mlre's  bill  to  require  lenders  to  pay  for  many 
settlement  charges.  Sen.  John  J.  Sparkman 
(D-Ala.),  chairman  of  the  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  Committee,  said  yes- 
terday he  would  hold  hearings  on  the  entire 
problem  of  closing  costs  but  has  not  set  a 
date  for  them. 


Unft  Seeks  Refund  for  Home  Costs 
(By  Ron  Kessler) 

A  consumer  group  to  fight  high  real  estate 
settlement  charges  In  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton was  formed  yesterday  and  said  It  plans 
to  file  a  class  action  suit  to  recover  kick- 
back and  hidden  payments  for  home  owners. 

The  group,  National  Homeowners  Associa- 
tion, will  attempt  to  stop  allegedly  illegal 
settlement  practices  through  the  courts  and 
Congress  and  by  assisting  home  buyers  at 
settlements,  according  to  Benny  L.  Kass.  a 
D.C.  consumer  advocate  lawyer  who  Is  an 
incorporator  of  the  group. 

"Home  owners  as  individuals  are  powerless 
against  the  real  estate  establishments,"  Kass 
said.  "We  Intend  to  give  them  a  bill  of  rights 
and  organize  them  because  the  government 
and  law  enforcement  agencies  have  failed  to 
protect  them,"  he  charged. 

The  Prince  George's  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion this  week  appointed  a  special  commit- 
tee to  Investigate  possible  ethical  violations 
by  settlement  attorneys,  and  the  Montgom- 
ery County  Bar  Association  assigned  Its 
grievance  committee  to  do  a  similar  inquiry. 

The  ins\irance  division  of  the  Maryland 
Department  of  Licensing  and  Regulation  said 
It  Intends  to  look  Into  charges  that  title  In- 
surance companies  based  In  D.C.  and  doing 
business  In  Maryland  are  engaged  in  kick- 
back and  hidden  payment  arrangements.  De- 
pending on  the  results  of  the  inquiry,  hear- 
ings and  possible  penalties  could  be  Initiated, 
Edward  J.  Blrrane  Jr.,  deputy  commissioner, 
said  yesterday. 

The  developments  followed  a  four-part 
Washington  Post  series  that  ended  Wednes- 
day. It  detailed  a  variety  of  kickback  and 
payoff  practices,  many  In  apparent  violation 
of  criminal  laws,  connected  with  real  estate 
settlements  and  charges. 

The  payments,  the  articles  said,  are  gen- 
erally given  by  lawyers  and  title  Insurance 
companies  to  developers,  real  estate  brokers, 
and  lenders  in  return  for  referral  of  settle- 
ment business. 

Since  the  articles  began  appearing.  The 
Post  has  received  88  telephone  calls  and  a 
number  of  letters  from  home  owners  request- 
ing assistance  in  collecting  overcharges  and 
offering  additional  examples  of  abuses  at 
settlements. 

Grand  Jury  Investigations  have  been  an- 
nounced by  the  county  prosecutors  of  Mont- 
gomery and  Prince  Georges  counties. 

Home  owners  with  complaints  and  Infor- 
mation about  kickbacks  and  settlement 
charges  have  been  asked  by  State's  Attorney 
Arthur  A.  Marshall  to  call  627-4540  in  Prince 
Georges  and  by  State's  Attorney  Andrew  I. 
Sonner  to  call  279-8211  In  Montgomery. 

The  Business  of  Real  Estate  Settlements 

We  have  spent  an  unusual  amount  of  time 

this  week  trying  to  come  up  with  a  word  or 

phrase  which  fairly  describee  the  real  estate 
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settlement  business  In  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  area.  The  possibilities  we  have 
thought  of  range  from  calling  this  process  of 
klckbaclcs.  Inflated  charges  and  unnecessary 
expenses  the  systematic  robbery  and  rape  of 
people  who  buy  houses  to  merely  saying  It 
constitutes  chiseling  and  cheating.  We 
haven't  settled  yet  on  what  to  call  It — 
plundering,  looting,  ravaging,  racketeering 
and  extorting  dont  quite  do — because  all 
these  words  have  a  connotation  of  Illegality 
or  violence.  In  the  real  world,  this  process  of 
fleecing  almost  every  purchaser  of  a  house  Is 
carried  on  without  violence  and  under  color 
of  law.  Neverthless,  Its  existence  reflects  the 
greed  or  the  publlc-be-damned  attitude  of 
the  lawyers,  developers,  real  estate  brokers, 
title  insurance  companies  and  lending  Insti- 
tutions. And  Its  continuation  now  that  the 
whole  story  Is  on  the  record  can  only  mean: 

(1)  that  those  who  partlcp>ate  In  It  don't 
care  what  the  rest  of  us  think  of  them  as 
long  as  they  get  their  share  of  the  loot;  and 

(2)  that  those  who  make  the  laws  In  An- 
napolis and  Richmond  and  on  Capitol  Hill 
would  rather  cater  to  them  than  to  you. 

Let  us  summartze,  and  characterize  briefly, 
some  of  the  facts  that  stand  out  so  starkly  in 
the  series  of  articles  written  by  Ronald 
Kessler  in  this  newspaper  this  week.  They 
explain  why  we  find  It  hard  to  put  our  sense 
of  outrage  into  the  right  words.  They  also 
explain  why  almost  no  one  who  buys  a  house 
In  this  area  ever  comes  out  of  the  settle- 
ment proceedings  smiling  and  why  no  one 
ever  wants  to  tell  you,  the  buyer,  what  all 
those  figures  on  the  settlement  sheet  really 
mean. 

1.  The  fees  the  lawyers  charge  for  han- 
dling a  settlement  bear  no  relationship  to 
the  amount  of  work  they  have  done.  These 
fees  come  right  out  of  things  called  "mini- 
mum fee  schedules,"  prepared  by  bar  asso- 
ciations to  flx  prices  and  used  by  many 
lawyers  to  fend  off  complaints  that  their 
fees  are  too  high. 

2.  The  fees  charged  for  title  searches  sim- 
ilarly bear  no  relationship  to  the  costs  of 
the  search.  In  the  suburban  counties,  set- 
tlement lawyers  can  and  do  get  that  work 
done  by  someone  else  at  a  quarter  or  a  tenth 
of  what  they  charge  you  for  it.  They  claim 
they  deserve  the  rest  of  the  money  for  the 
responsibility  they  assume  In  guaranteeing 
the  quality  of  the  work.  Yet  they  are  also 
protected  by  the  title  insurance  you  are  re- 
quired to  buy  and  by  the  malpractice  Insur- 
ance most  of  them  carry  routinely. 

3.  The  title  Insurance  companies  regularly 
pay  commissions — kickbacks  is  a  more  ac- 
curate description  in  most  cases — that  av- 
erages 27  per  cent  of  the  premium.  In  Mary- 
land, these  go  directly  to  the  lawyer  who 
handled  the  settlement.  That  insurance.  In- 
cidentally, originated  because  lending  insti- 
tutions believed  they  needed  to  be  protected 
against  the  honest  mistake  or  the  dishon- 
esty of  the  lawyer.  In  other  words,  you  pay 
the  lawyer  a  substantial  amount  of  money 
because  of  the  responsibility  he  is  assuming 
for  the  accuracy  of  his  work  and  then  he  col- 
lects part  of  the  fee  you  pay  to  a  title  In- 
surance company  for  guaranteeing  the  same 
accuracy. 

4.  Real  estate  developers  and  brokers  often 
get  their  legal  and  search  work  done  free  or 
at  a  cut  rate  In  return  for  steering  their 
customers  to  the  right  lawyer  or  settlement 
agent.  So  do  some  lending  Institutions.  On 
a  suburban  development  of  200  houses  cost- 
ing $40,000  each,  for  example,  the  cost  of 
settlement  work  appears  to  run  about  $18,- 
000,  most  of  it  properly  chargeable  to  the 
developer.  But  if  he  succeeds  in  referring  all 
his  buyers  to  one  lawyer,  he  gets  his  work 
done  free  and  the  lawyer  may  collect  up  to 
$100,000. 

5.  Some  of  the  services  required  by  the 
lending  institutions  are  never  performed. 
But  they  are  always  paid  for  by  the  buyer. 
The  line  on  the  settlement  sheet  marked 


"siirvey"  Is  a  case  In  point.  Most  surveys 
aren't  surveyed  anew  each  time  a  house 
changes  hands  but  the  charge  Is  made  as  If 
they  were  and  in  some  Instances  that  charge 
Is  split  between  the  surveyor  and  the  lawyer. 
There  is  more,  much  more,  in  Mr.  Kessler's 
series.  But  that  is  enough  for  now.  The  ques- 
tion is  what  ought  to  be  done  about  a  sys- 
tem which  costs  residents  of  this  area  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year.  The 
grand  Jury  Investigation  promised  by  the 
prosecutors  In  Montgomery  and  Prince 
George's  counties  may  produce  something, 
but  far  more  Is  needed.  The  lawyers,  if  they 
would,  could  help  by  Junking  their  mini- 
mum fee  schedules  and  playing  fair  with 
their  clients.  The  title  Insurance  companies, 
if  they  would,  could  help  by  abandoning  the 
kickback  arrangement.  Frankly,  we  are  not 
optimistic  about  either  of  these  things  hap- 
pening; the  arrangements  are  too  cozy  and 
too  profitable.  Any  substantial  change  is 
likely  to  come  only  If  an  outraged  public 
communicates  that  feeling  to  elected  offi- 
cials, who  might  then  be  moved  to  deal 
seriously  with  such  questions  as  whether  the 
present  system  of  record  keeping  on  property 
titles  should  be  changed  and  how  the  pur- 
chase of  a  house  can  be  made  a  simple  mat- 
ter instead  of  a  complex  exercise  in  legal  and 
economic  legerdemain.  In  the  meantime,  we 
can  only  leave  you  with  an  unhappy  reminder 
that  the  settlement  costs  In  Maryland  are 
higher  than  they  are  In  any  other  state  and 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Virginia 
rank  5th  and  6th  on  that  list. 

Akea  Home  Buyers  Entitled   to   TrrLE 
Insurance   Discounts 
(By  Ronald  Kessler) 
More   Washington   area   home   buyers  are 
entitled  to  40  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  title 
Insurance  discounts  that  they  have  not  been 
getting,  resulting  In  overcharges  that  appear 
to  total  In  the  millions  of  dollars.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  has  found. 

The  typical  overcharge  on  a  $40,000-home 
is  $56. 

Two  of  Washington's  four  major  title  in- 
surance companies — District-Realty  Title  In- 
surance Corp.  and  Commonwealth  Land 
Title  Insurance  Co. — said  they  would  refund 
any  overcharges.  Lawyers  Title  Insurance 
Corp.  said  It  was  not  sure  what  it  would  do, 
and  Columbia  Real  Estate  Title  Insurance 
Co.  suggested  that  home  buyers  ask  settle- 
ment lawyers  for  refiuids. 

None  of  the  title  companies  was  specific 
about  how  It  would  handle  requests  for  re- 
funds. 

The  overcharges  came  to  light  after  a  series 
In  The  Washington  Post  disclosed  that  set- 
tlement costs  paid  by  most  Washington  area 
home  buyers  contain  a  variety  of  kickbacks 
and  payoffs,  many  in  apparent  violation  of 
criminal  laws.  Grand  Jury  Investigations  In 
Montgomery  and  Prince  George's  counties 
have  been  started. 

The  Post  has  since  found  that  although 
they  are  rarely  given,  dlsooimt  rates  for  title 
Insurance  are  provided  for  In  title  company 
rate  books  and  rate  filings  with  state  Insur- 
ance departments. 

The  rates  say  that  home  buyers  are  en- 
title to  discounts  In  most  cases  when  the 
previous  owner  of  a  house  had  a  title  Instir- 
ance  policy.  The  policy  must  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  previous  owner  within  10  years 
of  the  application  for  the  new  policy. 

Since  lenders  require  title  insiirance  when- 
ever a  mortgage  is  given,  and  since  most 
houses  on  the  market  In  the  Washington 
area  had  been  sold  previously  within  five 
years,  the  rates  would  apply  In  most  cases. 

They  also  apply  In  many  Instances  on  pur- 
chases of  new  houses  when  developers  have 
title  Insurance  coverage  of  their  construc- 
tion loans. 

Uncovering  of  the  discount  rates  has 
touched  off  a  furor  within  the  Industry.  Title 
companies,  lawyers,  and  leal  estate  brokers 
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each  blamed  the  other  for  failure  to  charae 
correctly.  * 

Title  company  officials  argued  a^one 
themselves  over  the  meaning  of  the  rat^and 
the  legalistic  language  In  which  they  are 
couched.  One  title  comjjany,  Columbia 
maintained  that  It  had  no  rate  book  al^ 
though  one  of  its  Maryland  agents  quoted 
extensively  from  what  he  said  was  such  a 
book. 

The  title  companies  acknowledge  that  the 
rate  reductions  are  rarely  given  to  ordinary 
home  buyers,  but  they  say  this  is  because 
people  don't  ask  for  them.  If  they  did,  they 
would  get  the  discounts,  the  companies  say 
But  it  was  pointed  out  that  It  Is  difficult 
to  ask  for  something  without  knowledge  of 
Its  existence,  and  It  Is  apparently  more  than 
home  buyejs  who  have  been  kept  In  the 
dark. 

Many  of  the  Washington  area's  largest  set- 
tlement  lawyers  and  real  estate  brokers  said 
they  had  never  heard  of  title  Insurance  dis- 
counts, nor  seen  them  given  to  anyone.  In 
decades  of  experience  In  the  business. 

Indeed,  this  reporter,  calling  each  of  the 
four  title  companies  and  Inquiring  about 
rates  as  a  member  of  the  public,  found  that 
the  people  to  whom  he  was  referred  at  two 
of  the  companies— District-Realty  and  Co- 
lumbia— denied  the  existence  of  discount 
rates. 

During  preparation  of  The  Post's  series  on 
settlement  costs,  Anthony  J.  Horak,  manager 
of  the  Washington  branch  of  Lawyers  Title 
Insurance  Co.,  and  other  title  company  offi- 
cials, said  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  dis- 
count on  any  title  company  services  In  the 
Washington  area. 

Questioned  subsequently,  Horak  reiterated 
that  position,  although  he  amended  It  to  say 
the  statement  applied  only  to  the  District. 
However,  a  senior  vice  president  of  Lawyers 
•ntle  In  the  home  office  In  Richmond  later 
said  the  discount  rates  apply  throughout 
Metropolitan  Washington,  as  well  as  In  most 
states  throughout  the  country. 

The  title  companies  claimed  that  lawyers 
and  real  estate  brokers  should  be  blamed  for 
falling  to  charge  clients  the  right  rates.  Sam- 
uel R.  Glllman,  president  of  Columbia,  sug- 
gested that  the  reason  for  this  failure  was 
that  a  lawyer  giving  a  reduction  on  a  title 
premium  gets  a  lower  commission,  since  com- 
missions are  flgured  as  a  percentage  of  pre- 
miums. 

The  president  of  the  Washington  Board 
of  Realtors,  Poster  Shannon,  president  of 
Shannon  &  Luchs  Co.,  one  of  the  area's  larg- 
est real  estate  firms,  said  It  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  real  estate  brokers  to  get  lower 
closing  costs  for  their  customers  as  a  selling 
point.  In  30  years  In  the  business,  he  said, 
he  has  never  heard  of  title  Insurance  dis- 
counts on  home  purchases. 

The  title  companies  agreed  that  the  rates 
published  In  their  rate  books  must  be  fol- 
lowed, since  the  booklets  are  distributed  out- 
side the  companies  and  would  therefore 
constitute  advertising.  In  Maryland,  they 
said  there  was  the  additional  requirement 
Imposed  by  the  Maryland  Insurance  depart- 
ment that  rates  be  filed  with  the  depart- 
ment and  be  followed  in  every  case. 

Edward  J.  Blrrane  Jr.,  Maryland's  deputy 
Insurance  commissioner,  confirmed  that 
Maryland  residents  must  be  charged  at  rates 
filed  with  him.  and  that  the  rates  do  re- 
quire discounts.  The  filings  say  nothing 
about  giving  discounts  only  when  asked. 

"The  burden  Is  certainly  on  the  companies 
to  know  their  own  rates  and  charge  accord- 
ingly," Blrrane  said.  He  added  that  his  de- 
partment would  consider  ordering  refunds 
of  any  overcharges. 

Title  companies  say  the  rates,  including 
the  discounts,  have  remained  unchanged  at 
least  since  1930  and  are  used  by  most  com- 
panies throughout  the  country.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  rates  used  by  the  Washington 
companies    Is   almost   Identical,   sometimes 
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down  to  the  tsrpe  faces  used  In  the  book- 
lets. 

The  Post  began  looking  Into  the  rates 
after  a  lawyer  and  a  real  estate  broker,  say- 
ing they  had  read  the  settlement  cost  series 
that  appeared  two  weeks  ago.  Informed  the 
paper  that  there  Is  a  way  to  get  lower  clos- 
ing costs  under  the  present  system — If  one 
knows  how. 

"You  have  to  scream  and  yell  and  plead 
with  the  companies  and  threaten  to  go  else- 
where, and  even  then  you  may  not  get  the 
reduction,"  the  broker,  Lavu-a  A.  Robinson, 
an  independent  operator,  said. 

The  lawyer,  Hershel  Shanks,  said  he  learned 
that  such  reductions  could  be  had  while 
handling  the  business  of  large  developers, 
who  get  the  discounts  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Shanks,  a  Washington  lawyer,  said  he 
found  he  could  get  the  special  rates  for 
ordinary  home  buyers  because  of  the  lever- 
age that  representing  a  number  of  clients 
gave  him  with  the  title  companies. 

Shanks  said  he  also  has  been  able  to  obtain 
reductions  on  settlement  fees  as  well  as  on 
title  examination  fees  if  the  same  company 
previously  searched  title  to  the  same  house 
within  five  to  10  years. 

Benny  L.  Kass,  a  D.C.  consumer  advocate 
lawyer,  when  Informed  of  the  discount  rates 
by  a  Post  reporter,  termed  the  situation 
scandalous. 

The  discount  rate  that  wovUd  most  com- 
monly apply  Is  on  the  purchase  of  an  owner's, 
or  combination,  title  Insurance  policy.  This 
policy,  which  has  been  the  prevalent  tjrpe  in 
the  Washington  area  since  about  1966,  pro- 
tects both  the  owner  of  a  house  and  the 
lender  who  has  given  a  mortgage  on  it  from 
any  defects  that  may  arise  In  Its  title,  or 
ownership. 

According  to  title  company  officials  and 
the  rate  books,  the  regular  rate  for  the  Insur- 
ance Is  $3.50  for  each  $1,000  of  house  pur- 
chase price  up  to  $50,000:  another  $3  is 
charged  for  each  additional  $1,000  up  to 
$100,000. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  flat  fee  of  $7.50,  and 
title  companies  and  lawyers  charge  another 
$2.50  to  $10  for  a  binder  that  represents 
protection  until  the  policy  Is  paid  for  and 
received. 
All  title  Insurance  pwemlums  are  paid  once. 
The  discount,  called  a  reissue  rate,  on  this 
type  of  policy  Is  40  per  cent  off.  The  special 
rate  Is  good  up  to  the  amount  of  the  previous 
policy. 

Any  remaining  coverage  is  charged  at  the 
full  rate. 

Two  conditions  must  be  satlsfled:  the 
previous  owner  of  the  house  must  have  had 
an  owner's,  or  combination,  title  Insurance 
policy:  and  he  must  have  purchsised  the 
policy  within  10  years  of  the  application  for 
the  new  policy. 

Columbia  Imposes  an  additional  require- 
ment: that  the  previous  policy  be  Issued  by 
Columbia.  The  other  companies  say  previous 
insurance  with  any  acceptable  company  Is 
sufficient.  (To  make  sure  he  gets  the  discount 
at  all  the  cctnpanles.  a  home  buyer  can  pur- 
chase his  policy  from  the  same  company  that 
Issued  the  previous  one.) 

To  get  the  discount,  a  home  buyer  or  owner 
must  ascertain  from  the  previous  owner  of  a 
house  what  type  of  title  insurance  policy  he 
had,  what  company  issued  It,  its  date,  and 
the  policy  number.  This  information  must 
be  presented  to  the  title  Insurance  company. 
There  is  a  second  type  of  policy.  It  Is  called 
a  lender's  policy,  and  it  protects  only  the 
lender  up  to  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  he 
has  given  on  a  house.  The  rate  for  this  pol- 
icy is  $2.60  per  $1,000  of  mortgage  loan  up 
to  $50,000:  each  additional  $1,000  Is  another 
$2  up  to  $100,000.  (The  only  additional  foe  Is 
for  the  binder,  which  is  $3.60  to  $10.) 

On  this  type  of  policy,  the  discount,  called 
a  substitution  rate,  ranges  from  30  per  cent 
to  70  per  cent  off,  depending  on  the  number 
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of  years  that  the  mortgage  held  by  the  previ- 
ous owner  had  been  in  effect.  If  the  loan  was 
three  years  old  or  less,  the  discount  Is  70  per 
cent;  other  reductions  are  pro-rated  up  to  a 
loan  that  Is  eight  years  old,  when  regular 
rates  apply. 

Two  conditions  apply  to  get  the  reductions 
on  a  lender's  policy:  the  home  buyer  must 
have  a  mortgage  loan  from  the  same  lending 
institution  that  gave  the  loan  to  the  previous 
owner  of  the  house;  and  the  previous  loan 
must  have  been  in  effect  fewer  than  eight 
years. 

The  reduced  rate  is  good  up  to  the  amount 
of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  old  loan;  any 
remaining  coverage  Is  charged  at  the  regular 
rate. 

The  conditions  can  be  met  on  the  purchase 
of  an  existing  house,  when  the  lenders  hap- 
pen to  coincide,  and  on  the  purchase  of  a 
new  house,  because  developers  often  arrange 
with  the  same  lender  to  get  a  construction 
loan  and  permanent  loans  for  the  buyers  of 
the  houses,  real  estate  experts  say. 

If  the  construction  loan  was  covered  by 
a  title  policy — either  owner's  or  lender's — 
the  discount  would  apply.  Some  developers, 
Instead  of  getting  title  Insurance,  buy  title 
Insurance  Interim  binders  to  cover  their  con- 
struction loans.  Discount  rates  In  these  cases 
cannot  be  obtained. 

To  get  this  type  of  discount,  a  home  buyer 
or  owner  must  ask  his  builder  or  the  previous 
owner  of  the  house  for  the  name  of  his  lender 
and  the  details  of  his  title  Insurance  policy. 
Columbia  claimed  several  additional  con- 
ditions to  Its  policies.  It  said  that  although 
no  such  provision  Is  stated  in  Its  rate  flllngs 
or  written  anywhere  on  policies  or  else- 
where, it  would  Insist  that  previous  title 
policies  be  surrendered  before  a  discount  is 
given. 

Many  holders  of  these  policies  may  not 
want  to  comply,  since  the  policies  continue 
to  provide  coverage  long  after  an  owner  has 
sold  his  house.  A  challenge  to  the  title  may 
arise  yetu^  later,  and  the  former  owner  could 
be  sued.  Under  these  circumstances  he  would 
still  want  a  ix)llcy. 

Other  title  companies  said  it  was  doubtful 
such  a  condition  could  be  enforced  by  Co- 
lumbia, since  It  is  not  In  writing. 

Colimibla  also  said  Its  re-Issue  rate  on 
owner's  poUcles  appUes  only  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  Its  substitution  rate  on  lender's 
poUcles  applies  throughout  the  Washington 
area,  Columbia  said. 

Glllman,  Columbia's  president,  said  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  home  owners  should  ask 
their  settlement  lawyers,  not  Columbia,  for 
refunds,  since  the  lawyers  already  had  taken 
a  commission  from  the  premiums. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Several  lawyers  who  said  they  nad  heard 
of  the  rates  said  they  give  them  only  when 
asked  for  them,  and  some  noted  that  it  was 
an  additional  "bother"  to  figure  a  lower  rate. 
The  four  major  tlMe  Insurance  companies 
In  1970  took  in  $6  million  in  title  Insurance 
premiums  from  D.C,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia residents,  primarily  those  clustered  In 
the  Washington  area. 

How  much  of  this  represents  overcharging 
is  impossible  to  determine  precisely.  Using 
conservative  assumptions,  the  overcharges 
appear  to  amount  to  millions  of  dollars  over 
several  years. 

Suggestions  To  Pake  Cost  of  Butino  Home 
Since  publishing  Its  series  on  real  estate 
settlement  costs  two  weeks  ago.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  has  received  numerous  requests 
from  readers  for  advice  on  how  they  can  re- 
duce their  closing  costs  under  the  present 
system.  The  Post  interviewed  lawyers,  title 
company  officials,  and  real  estate  brokers, 
and  came  up  with  these  suggestions: 

Settlement  lavryers  in  Maryland  can  be 
asked  to  disclose  the  amount  of  the  commis- 
sions they  are  receiving  on  a  home  buyer's 


title  Insurance  premium  and  also  requested 
to  refund  the  money  to  the  home  buyer. 

American  Bar  Association  ethics  provide 
that  a  lawyer  may  not  take  any  money  in 
connecUon  vrtth  his  client's  business  "with- 
out the  knowledge  and  consent  of  his  client 
after  full  disclosure." 

Lawyers  who  fall  to  respond  to  the  request 
can  be  reported  to  the  local  bar  association. 

Maryland  home  buyers  can  insist  that 
their  real  estate  closing  be  held  at  a  DC. 
title  Insurance  company  rather  than  at  a 
Maryland  law  firm.  The  charge  on  a  $40  000 
house  by  the  title  companies  U  $314,  com- 
pared with  lawyers'  charges  of  $626  In  Prince 
George's  County  and  $385  In  Montgomery 
County  (title  Insiu^mce  commissions  are  In- 
cluded). 

Area  home  buyers  can  attempt  to  get 
quotes  on  settlement  costs  from  lawyers  and 
D.C.  Utle  companies  to  try  to  get  a  neiroti- 
ated  rate. 


CIGARETTE  CX)UNTRY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
to  the  Senate  a  fine  new  book  on  ciga- 
rettes and  politics  that  has  been  written 
by  Susan  Wagner.  Entitled  "Cigarette 
Country,"  Miss  Wagner's  book  cuts 
through  much  of  the  political  morass 
that  has  tied  up  our  concern  about  cig- 
arettes for  lo  these  many  years. 

In  reviewing  the  book,  I  found  a  most 
balanced  presentation,  and  that  balance 
leads  me  to  one  further  conclusion — the 
cigarette  industry  has  been  arguing  over 
minute  questions  to  which  answers  were 
provided  many  many  years  ago.  And 
thus,  my  conviction  concerning  the  nec- 
essity for  close  Government  scninlty, 
the  activities  of  the  cigarette  Industry  is 
still  warranted. 

One  of  the  more  important  conclusions 
of  the  book  is  its  assessment  of  the  poten- 
tial for  progressive  regulation  In  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion's activities  in  the  cigarette  matter 
clearly  demonstrated  that  it  could  move, 
albeit  through  an  archaic  mechanism,  to 
regulate  even  the  most  powerful  of  In- 
dustries. With  the  leadership  of  former 
Chairman  Weinburger  and  the  current 
leadership  of  Chairman  Kirkpatrlck.  the 
Commission  is  today,  the  most  progres- 
sive Federal  regulatory  agency  operating 
in  the  interest  of  the  consuming  public. 
An  interesting   conclusion  to  the  Ed 
Edelson  book  review  is  the  relationship 
between  the  legalization  of  marihuana 
and    the    accusations    against    tobacco 
which  have  now,  to  a  large  extent  been 
proven.  We  have  a  legal  commodity  which 
causes  us  great  anguish  in  effectively  reg- 
ulating it.  Let  us  be  very,  very  cautious 
in  any  considerations  which  may  take 
place  on  efforts  to  legalize  marihuana. 
Although  the  evidence  on  marihuana  to- 
day may  be  less  significant  than  that  on 
tobacco,  I  wonder  whether  we  could  say 
the  same  for  the  health  effects  of  mari- 
huana after  thousands  and  thousands  of 
studies  have  been  conducted  as  have  been 
done  with  cigarettes.  Just  think  about 
that. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
Book  World  Review  of  Cigarette  Coun- 
try, written  by  Susan  Wagner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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What  a  2-Cent  Profit  Per  Pack  Can 
Accomplish — Cigarette  Country,  Tobacco 
IN  American  History  and  Politics 
(By  Susan  Wagner,  reviewed  by  Edward 
Edelson) 
One  of  the  first  native  American  products 
encountered  by  Columbus  on  his  first  voy- 
age of  exploration  waa  tobacco.  A  native  of- 
fered him  "some  dry  leaves  which  must  be  a 
thing  very  much  appreciated  among  them." 
and  some  of  his  ofiBcers  reported  seeing  na- 
tives who  "drank  smoke."  By  1531,  the  Span- 
lards  were  growing  tobacco  commercially  In 
the  West  Indies,  by  1560  It  was  being  grown 
In  Europe,  by  1600  It  was  Introduced  into 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  by  1604,  King  James 
I  of  England  wrote  a  Ccninterblaste  to  To- 
bacco denouncing  "a  custome  lothesome  to 
the  eye,  hatefull  to  the  nose,  harmefuJl  to 
the  bralne,  dangerous  to  the  lungs." 

So  from  the  start  the  history  of  tobacco 
has  been  a  contest  between  greed  and  moral- 
ity, with  greed  one  clear  step  ahead  all  the 
way,  James  I  was  no  exception;  even  though 
he  hated  tobacco,  he  found  no  difficulty  In 
accepting  the  Import  duties  from  tobacco 
grown  In  his  Virginia  colony — which  sur- 
vived only  because  tobacco  proved  Invincibly 
popular  and  profitable.  Tobacco  has  been  de- 
nounced as  a  subverter  of  manhood,  an  In- 
troduction to  Immorality,  and  a  threat  to 
health.  Even  though  the  cigarette  Is  one  of 
the  few  products  to  be  formally  condemned 
by  agencies  of  the  United  States  government, 
per  capita  consumption  today  Is  more  than 
200  packs  a  year.  The  manufacturer  malfes 
two  cents  profit  on  every  pack. 

All  this  Is  from  Susan  Wagner's  Cigarette 
Country,  an  Imperfect  book  on  a  fascinating 
subject — too  often  arid  and  impersonal,  a 
summary  of  secondary  sources.  Never  mind; 
the  subject  is  enough  to  carry  It  all  off  suc- 
cessfully. 

Some  of  It  Is  funny,  especially  the  early 
days  during  which  cigarettes  were  dinned 
into  the  American  consciousness  by  adver- 
tising. George  Washington  Hill,  who  raised 
misstatement  to  an  art  and  repetition  to  a 
principle,  was  "Just  Interested  In  one  thing — 
selling  Lucky  Strike  cigarettes."  Muttering 
occasionally  about  the  "sheep  dip"  in  com- 
peting brands,  enraging  the  candy  Industry 
with  "Reach  for  a  Lucky  Instead  of  a  Sweet," 
Hill  sold  a  lot  of  Lucky  Strikes. 

Hill  died  at  about  the  time  that  physicians 
began  to  be  convinced  that  cigarettes  are 
truly  dangerous.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
the  case  was  pfoved  by  1960  and  was  nailed 
down  by  the  Surgeon  General's  report.  Smok- 
ing and  Health,  in  1964.  That  report  said 
cigarettes  cause  lung  cancer  and  are  Impli- 
cated In  almost  every  other  respiratory  dis- 
ease; since  then,  other  reports  have  broad- 
ened the  accusation  against  cigarettes,  which 
apparently  can  even  cause  damage  to  the 
fetus  when  used  during  pregnancy.  The  bulk 
of  this  book  is  a  detailed  story  of  how  the 
tobacco  Industry  has  used  its  two-cent-a- 
pack  profit  to  keep  Americans  smoking  In 
spite  of  the  medical  evidence. 

It  is  depressing  to  read  what  two  cents  a 
pack  can  accomplish.  The  American  Medical 
Association  accepted  $10  million  for  research 
from  the  tobacco  industry  and  announced 
soon  afterward  that  the  evidence  against 
smoking  was  inconclusive.  The  broadcasting 
Industry  at  one  point  spoke  darkly  about 
curtailing  public  service  shows  and  news 
coverage  If  cigarette  advertising  revenues 
were  lost.  Former  senators,  congressmen,  and 
governors  went  on  the  tobacco  industry  pay- 
roll. 

The  hero,  oddly  enough,  was  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  flabby  In  many  other 
areas  but  relentless  on  this  subject.  The 
tobacco  Industry  has  spent  most  of  Its  lobby- 
ing money  and  influence  getting  Congress  to 
prevent  action  by  the  PTC.  Fighting  bitterly 
every  step  of  the  way,  the  Industry  eventually 
had  to  accept  a  ban  on  TV  and  radio  adver- 
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tlslng,  although  It  has  managed  to  keep  most 
other  options  open.  Cigarette  sales  seem  to  be 
going  up  again. 

Susan  Wagner  has  provided  the  chronology 
of  this  fight  and  many  of  the  details  but 
not  enough  background.  The  book  comes  to 
life  Just  once.  In  the  last  chapter,  when  she 
discusses  the  way  of  life  of  the  tobacco 
farmer.  The  final  Irony,  she  shows.  Is  that  the 
people  who  are  really  being  hurt  by  the  fight 
against  cigarettes  are  those  who  deserve  It 
least — the  poor,  stubborn.  Independent  to- 
bacco farmers. 

Tobacco  country  is  about  the  last  strong- 
hold of  the  small  farm.  Because  tobacco  is 
so  profitable,  a  farmer  can  raise  food  for  hla 
own  use  on  a  small  plot,  with  an  acre  or  two 
of  tobacco  supplying  all  the  ready  cash  he 
ever  sees — perhaps  no  more  than  $1,000  a 
year.  But  these  farmers,  many  of  them  black, 
are  beginning  to  be  squeezed  out.  Demand  for 
tobacco  Is  lessening.  In  part  because  filter 
cigarettes  use  less  than  the  regular  typo. 
Large  cigarette  companies  are  working  on 
methods  of  freeze -drying  and  puffing  tobacco 
so  they  would  need  only  half  the  present 
amount.  Pressure  against  government  sup- 
ports for  tobacco  farmers  Is  growing.  "In 
North  Carolina  alone,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  100,000  farm  families  will  be  surplus 
labor  by  1975,"  says  Miss  Wagner. 

The  cigarette  companies  will  not  suffer. 
They  have  used  their  cash  to  diversify  Into 
liquor,  pet  foods,  anything  they  can  think  of. 
If  price  supports  are  dropped,  they  will  sim- 
ply pay  less  for  their  tobacco.  A  way  of  life 
Is  dying,  but  corporate  profits  survive. 

One  alternate  crop  being  eyed  by  some 
farmers  Is  marijuana.  Hemp  was  once  grown 
as  raw  material  for  rope  in  what  is  now  to- 
bacco land,  and  the  plant  still  grows  wild  in 
some  areas.  But  this  book  has  an  implied 
lesson  for  those  who  are  hell-bent  to  legalize 
marijuana.  There  Is  a  parallel  between  the 
histories  of  the  two  plants.  Many  of  the  ac- 
cusations once  made  against  tobacco  now 
seem  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  But  the  dam- 
age done  by  cigarettes  turned  out  to  be  about 
as  bad  as  even  the  most  wlldeyed  crusader 
ever  claimed.  With  tobacco,  all  the  sophisti- 
cates were  wrong,  and  all  the  simples  were 
right.  Perhaps  that  Is  why  the  cigarette  sur- 
vives In  spite  of  everything. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  set  apart  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  has  now 
expired,  and  morning  business  is  closed. 


EQUAL     EMPLOYMENT     OPPORTU- 
NITIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OP  1971 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2515)  to  further  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
workers. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  is  the  Domi- 
nick  amendment.  No.  611. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

DOMINICK    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  prepared  to  propound  a 
unanimous  consent  request  with  regard 
to  the  pending  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK) .  I  am  authorized  to  do  so  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  after 
having  cleared  the  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader,  after  hav- 
ing consulted  with  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  .  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick), 
and  after  having  discussed  the  matter 
with  other  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  the  pending  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick).  as 
amended,  if  amended,  occur  tomorrow  at 
10:45  a.m. 

Provided  further,  that  the  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick)  not  be  open  to  amendments 
In  the  second  degree  after  today. 

ADJOURNMENT  TO   9:4S   A.M. 

Ordered  further,  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  imtil  9 :45  a.m.  tomorrow. 

ROUTINE    MORNING    BUSINESS 

Provided  further,  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  tomorrow, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

UNFINISHED    BUSINESS 

Provided  further,  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  morning  business  tomorrow,  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business  and  that  time  on  the 
Dominick  amendment  then  begin  run- 
ning, to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick)  and  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams ) . 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  hope  that  I 
shall  not  object,  if  I  understand  the  re- 
quest by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  correctly,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  voted  for  the  Domi- 
nick amendment.  It  was  voted  on  by  the 
Senate  on  one  occasion.  He  voted  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  it  failed 
of  adoption.  He  is  ready  to  vote  on  it 
right  now.  He  is  ready  to  vote  on  it  at 
any  time.  He  has  enjoyed  the  discussion 
of  this  amendment  and  the  postponement 
of  the  final  vote  by  the  proponents  of 
S.  2515.  But  he  is  not  ready,  as  long  as 
this  amendment  is  pending,  to  bring  in 
any  of  the  amendments  that  he  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  have. 

Does  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
correctly  understand,  then,  that  insofar 
as  this  bill  is  concerned,  the  Dominick 
amendment    will    remain   the   pending 
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business  before  the  Senate  until  the  vote? 

I  would  not  want  to  rule  out  bringing  In 
other  matters,  but  insofar  as  considera- 
tion of  other  amendments  is  concerned, 
will  any  other  amendments  be  brought  in 
prior  to  a  vote  on  the  Dominick  amend- 
ment? In  other  words,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  feels  that  that  should  be 
the  first  amendment  voted  on. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have  al- 
ready discussed  this  matter  with  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Alabama.  He  states  the 
situation  very  clearly.  As  I  understand 
it,  there  may.  and  in  all  likelihood  will, 
be  amendments  in  the  second  degree  of- 
fered today. 

The  bill  cannot  be  advanced  to  third 
reading,  of  course,  certainly  not  before 
11  a.m.  tomorrow  and  the  vote  to  be 
taken  thereon.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama would  be  vmder  no  pressure  to 
offer  his  amendments  today.  There  is  no 
way  he  could  be  forced  to.  Certainly  no 
attempt  would  be  made  to  do  so  if 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  theoretically,  of 
course,  the  amendment  could  be  laid 
aside  and  then  it  would  be  in  order  to 
bring  in  other  amendments,  but  the  out- 
come of  the  other  amendments  depends 
in  large  measure  on  the  outcome  of  the 
vote  on  the  Dominick  amendment. 

So,  for  that  reason,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  would  not  like  to 
see  any  vote  on  any  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill,  although  not  an  amendment 
in  the  second  degree  to  the  Dominick 
amendment.  That  could  be  offered,  of 
course.  But  I  would  not  like  to  agree  to 
take  up  any  amendment  and  have  a  vote 
on  it  or  have  a  discussion  prior  to  a  vote 
on  the  Dominick  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Senator  would  yield,  I  will 
give  the  Senator  that  assurance,  that  no 
amendments  other  than  amendments  in 
the  second  degree  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment will  be  considered  today.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  Senator  would  object  to 
temporarily  laying  aside  the  pending 
amendment  for  other  amendments,  but 
would  not  object  to  laying  it,  or  the  bill 
for  that  matter,  temporarily  aside,  for 
the  consideration  of  other  business. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct.  I 
would  not  object  even  to  having  other 
bills  considered,  or  nongermane  matters. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
only  one  qualification  that  should  be 
made.  We  have  a  right  to  amend  the 
parts  of  the  bill  that  would  be  stricken. 
The  words  "second  degree  amendment" 
are  not  inclusive  enough.  It  should  in- 
clude the  amendments  that  we  have  a 
right  to  make  to  those  parts  of  the  bill 
stricken,  if  any.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  would  that 
mean  amendments  to  any  section  other 
than  those  to  which  the  Dominick 
amendment  is  directed  ? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  We  could  only  move 
to  amend  what  the  Dominick  amend- 
ment strikes.  So  the  words  "second 
degree"  would  include  amendments  to 
the  Dominick  amendment  and  amend- 
ments to  those  parts  of  the  bill  which 
the  Dominick  amendment  strikes. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  they  would 
be  perfecting  amendments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  With  that  understanding. 
I  withdraw  my  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  imani- 
mous consent  request?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  recess 
not  extend  beyond  2:15  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
1:13  p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  (at  2:15  p.m.) 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Roth). 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mi*. 
Roth).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Ml*.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  EULOGIES 
TO  LATE  SENATORS  HOLLAND 
AND  ROBERTSON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Record  remain  open  for  10  additional 
days  for  Senators  to  express  eulogies 
concerning  our  late  departed  former  col- 
league. Senator  Spessard  Holland,  and 
our  late  departed  former  colleague 
Senator  Willis  Robertson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION    OF    STATEMENTS 
DURING  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  be  limited  to  3  minutes  dur- 
ing the  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  for  10  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
2:39  p.m.)  tl     Senate  took  a  recess. 

The  Senat  reassembled  (at  2:49  p.m.) 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Roth)  . 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagrieeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2819)  to  provide 
foreign  military  and  related  assistance 
authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk    , 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  l^islative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2515)  a  bill  to 
further  promote  equal  employment  op- 
portunities for  American  workers. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  3,  of  the  Dominick  amendment 
strike  lines  1  through  8  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "mission  has  been  un- 
able to  secure  from  the  respondent  a  con- 
ciliation agreement  acceptable  to  the  Com- 
mission, the  Commission  shall  bring  a  civil 
action  against  the  respondent  named  in  the 
charge.  If  a  charge  filed  with  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  Is  dismissed  by 
the  Commission,  or  if  within  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  from  the  filing  of  such  charge 
or  the  expiration  of  any  period  of  reference 
under  subsection  (c)  or  (d).  whichever  is 
later,  the  Commission  has  not  filed  a  civil 
action  under  this  section,  or  the  Commission 
has  not  entered  into  a  conciliation  agreement 
to  which  the  person  aggrieved  is  a  party,  the 
Commission  shall  so  notify  the  person  ag- 
grieved and  within  ninety  days  after  the  giv- 
ing of  such  notice  a  civil  action  may  be 
brought  against  the  respondent" 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  go  into  the  Dom- 
inick amendment,  because  of  the  very  odd 
situation  in  which  we  foimd  ourselves 
yesterday,  we  find  things  in  it  that  even 
the  author  of  the  amendment  himself 
would  want  to  see  changed — not  that 
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this  is  one  of  those,  but.  in  any  case,  we 
do  find  that. 

Yesterday,  we  were  able  to  offer  two 
amendments  which  really  were  essential 
and  just,  and  very  materially  bear  on  the 
rights  which  would  be  affected  should 
this  amendment  be  adopted  and  become 
part  of  our  bill.  Similarly  with  the 
amendment  I  have  now  called  up. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  amendment 
deals  with  the  right  of  the  complainant 
in  a  job  discrimination  charge  to  bring 
an  action  in  his  own  name,  and  this 
would  obtain  if  the  Commission  did  not 
choose  to  sue  under  this  amendment.  The 
way  in  which  that  happens  is  that  this 
amendment  provides  that  if  the  Com- 
mission has  been  unable — I  quote  from 
the  top  of  page  3 — 

to  obtain  voluntary  compliance  with  this 
Act,  the  Commission  may  bring  a  civil  ac- 
tion against  the  respondent  named  In  the 
charge. 

So  far  so  good. 

If  the  Commission  falls  to  obtain  volun- 
tary compliance  and  falls  or  refuses  to  In- 
stitute a  civil  action  against  the  respondent 
named  In  the  charge  within  180  days  from  the 
date  of  filing  the  charge,  a  civil  action  may 
be  brought  after  such  failure  or  refusal, 
within   90  days,  against  the  respondent. 

That  means  by  whom?  Then  we  go  on. 
I  have  read  only  the  words  affected  by 
my  amendment.  By  whom?  To  wit,  the 
respondent  named  in  the  charge,  either 
by  the  person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved 
or.  if  the  charge  was  filed,  by  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Commission,  by  any 
person  who  the  charge  alleges  was  ag- 
grieved by  the  alleged  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice. 

The  missing  link  is  this:  if  a  com- 
plainant is  cut  off  by  the  fact  that  the 
Commission  obtains  voluntary  compli- 
ance, then,  what  is  voluntary  compli- 
ance, and  what  does  the  complainant 
have  to  say  about  it?  Remember  that 
you  are  cutting  off  his  right  to  sue.  and 
if  you  cut  off  his  right  to  sue,  does  he 
have  no  voice  in  the  matter  whatever, 
or  is  he  simply  foreclosed  by  whatever 
the  Commission  decides  is  voluntary 
compliance,  whatever  that  means?  No  ef- 
fort is  made  to  define  It,  nor  can  it  be  de- 
fined; because  if  you  deal  with  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  proposition  or  a  con- 
sent proposition,  you  cannot  very  well 
define  it  into  things. 

One  problem  is  that  the  words  "volun- 
tary compliance"  are  not  words  of  art 
such  as  are  used  in  this  field.  The  words  I 
have  used  in  the  amendment  are  "con- 
ciliation agreement."  Those  are  words  of 
art,  and  they  also  are  executive  words, 
in  the  sense  that  an  agreement  has  to 
be  entered  into,  signed,  sealed,  and  de- 
livered; whereas,  "voluntary  compliance" 
is  a  kind  of  amorphous  proposition  which 
may  consist  of  a  combination  of  acts, 
letters,  telephone  calls,  and  so  forth.  So, 
in  the  first  place,  the  amendment  is  de- 
sirable in  terms  of  precision. 

Second,  the  amendment  will  require 
that  the  conciliation  agreement  be  one 
to  which  the  complainant  has  consented. 
In  short,  if  he  does  not  assent,  he  has  a 
right  to  sue.  If  he  does  assent,  he  has  no 
right  to  sue.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
the  very  least  that  should  be  provided. 

You  could  go  further,  if  you  really 
wanted  to  establish  a  complicated  pro- 
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cedure.  and  say  that  no  agreement  should 
be  binding  on  the  complainant  unless  a 
court  proceeding  was  had  in  the  absence 
of  his  consent  and  the  court  approved  it 
as  fair,  because  the  party  would  not  be  a 
tmrty  to  the  agreement;  whereas,  the 
Commission  would,  having  accepted  it  in 
lieu  of  a  suit  by  it,  under  the  Dominick 
amendment. 

That  is  what  is  done,  for  example, 
in  derivative  stockholder  suits,  where 
you  face  a  somewhat  similar  situation. 
Should  this  prove  to  be  a  change  which 
Senator  Dominick  would  accept,  I  would 
be  willing  to  revise  the  amendment  in  the 
alternative— that  is,  to  provide  that  the 
complainant  may  sue  or  that  the  Com- 
mission may  submit  the  agreement  to  a 
court  of  suitable  jurisdiction;  and  if  the 
court  found  it  fair  and  equitable,  the 
complainant  would  be  bound. 

Obviously,  some  element  of  consent,  or 
what  is  tantamount  to  it,  is  urgently 
necessary  in  terms  of  common  equity  if 
you  are  not  to  get  into  a  situation  where 
you  cut  off  a  complainant's  right  and  the 
complainant  cannot  do  anything  about  it 
and  the  agency  which  cuts  off  his  right 
is  a  party  to  the  settlement.  That  is  the 
distinction. 

I,  myself,  have  argued  for  the  cease- 
and-desist  order  practice  on  the  part  of 
the  Commission.  But  there  it  is  not  a 
party  to  any  settlement.  It  is  acting  in  a 
judicial  capacity.  Here,  it  would  be  a 
party  to  a  settlement,  and  therefore 
something  more  than  the  sheer  settle- 
ment should  be  required  before  the  com- 
plainant is  cut  off  from  his  right  to  sue. 
That  is  the  essence  of  the  agreement,  Mr 
President. 

Again.  I  point  out  that  this  is  not  the 
only  one  that  we  have  to  face.  I  think  it 
is  only  fair  to  point  this  out.  because  the 
majority  leader  yesterday  talked  in  gen- 
eral terms  of  the  fact  that  we  are  stalling 
or  using  dilatory  tactics  or  offering 
amendments  which  may  not  be  abso- 
lutely essential,  and  so  forth.  But  I  re- 
spectfully point  out  to  the  Senate  that 
we  have  put  in  our  amendments,  I  be- 
lieve—and certainly  the  Senate  showed  It 
yesterday — meritorious  amendments 
which  relate  to  the  substance  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  which  were.  In  a  sense,  over- 
looked in  the  sweeping  anxiety  to  get  on 
with  the  vote,  which  we  did  yesterday.  In 
respect  of  the  unaimnous-consent  agree- 
ment. But  when  put  into  the  position 
where  we  had  to  examine  this  amend- 
ment In  scrupulous  detail  in  terms  of  Its 
possibly  becoming  part  of  the  bill,  we 
found  substantive  matters  which  urgent- 
ly need  correction.  I  believe.  In  all  de- 
cency and  equity,  that  this  Is  one  of 
them:  and  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
Senate  will  adopt  this  amendment. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. If  the  manager  of  the  bill  Is  In 
agreement  with  the  amendment,  the  time 
In  oppostion  Is  under  the  control  of  either 
the  minority  leader  or  his  designee,  and 
he  has  so  designated  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 


New  York.  So.  under  the  agreement,  any 
speaking  I  would  do  would  be  on  our 
time ;  and,  imder  the  agreement,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  the  remainder  of 
the  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, I  yield  myself  10  minutes  in 
order  to  ask  some  questions  on  this  mat- 
ter and  to  raise  some  precautionary 
warning  signals. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  I  can  understand  that  he  wants  to 
use  perhaps  some  different  wording— 
namely,  "conciliation  agreement"  instead 
of  "voluntary  compliance."  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that. 

However,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  imder  the  amendment  as  presently 
written  it  now  says  that  if  within  30  days 
after  a  charge  Is  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion within  30  days  after  the  expiration 
of  any  period  of  reference  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  or  (d) ,  the  Commission  has  been 
unable  to  obtain  voluntary  compliance, 
the  Commission  may  bring  a  civil  action! 
Whereas  the  language  of  the  present 
amendment  gives  the  Commission  the 
discretion  to  file  an  action,  this  language 
requires  that  the  Commission  "shall" 
bring  a  civil  action. 

Without  trying  to  be  too  technical  or 
too  difficult  about  it,  I  believe  that 
"shall"  defeats  the  purpose  of  the  30-day 
delay  which  Is  simply  designed  to  try  to 
get,  as  they  say  In  the  delivery  business, 
"a  burr  under  the  tail"  of  the  parties. 
But  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  require 
them  within  30  days  to  bring  suit.  They 
might  be  able  to  accomplish  voluntary 
compliance  within  40  days  or  it  might 
take  32  days,  but  under  the  language  of 
this  amendment  what  happens  if  they  do 
not  file  suit  within  30  days?  Then  what 
do  we  do? 

In  other  words,  I  think  that  the  word 
"shall"  In  the  second  line  of  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  should  be  changed  back 
to  the  word  "may,"  as  Is  the  case,  if  the 
Senator  will  look  through  his  amend- 
ment, to  the  question  of  whether  the 
person  aggrieved  is  going  to  sue  or  not 
going  to  sue. 

I  would  therefore  ask  the  Senator 
whether  he  would  be  amenable  to  chang- 
ing that? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  May  I  point  out  that  the 
reason  we  included  "shall"  is.  in  a  sense, 
that  it  goes  with  the  original  bill.  If  the 
Senator  will  be  kind  enough  to  refer  to 
page  38  of  the  bill,  subsection  (f),  which 
deals  with  this  particular  matter,  he  will 
see  that  it  says: 

(f)  If  the  Commission  determines  after 
attempting  to  secure  voluntary  compliance 
imder  subsection  (b)  that  It  is  unable  to 
secure  from  the  resjMndent  a  conciliation 
agreement  acceptable  to  the  Commission, 
which  determination  shall  not  be  reviewable 
In  any  court,  the  Commission  shall  issue  and 
cause  to  be  served  upon  any  respondent  not 
a  government,  goverrunental  agency,  or  po- 
litical subdivision  a  complaint  stating  the 
facts  upon  which  the  allegation  of  the  un- 
lawful employment  practice  Is  based,  to- 
gether with  a  notice  of  hearing  before  the 
Commission,  or  a  member  or  agent  thereof, 
at  a  place  therein  fixed  not  less  than  five  days 
after  the  serving  of  such  complaint.  In  the 
case  of  a  respondent  which  Is  a  government, 
governmental  agency,  or  political  subdivi- 
sion, the  Commission  shall  take  no  further 
action  and  shall  refer  the  case  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  who  may  bring  a  clvU  action 
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against  such  respondent  In  the  appropriate 
United  States  district  court. 


In  other  words,  having  found  reason- 
able cause,  the  Commission,  according  to 
the  original  bill,  is  required  to  serve  a 
complaint,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  May  I  continue  to 
point  out  that  what  we  are  tiying  to  do 
whenever  we  can  is  to  have  the  unlavirful 
empl03mient  practice  charge  solved  by 
voluntary  compliance.  I  think  that  all  of 
us  would  prefer  to  see  this  rather  than  a 
commission  filing  a  cease  and  desist  or- 
der, or  as  in  my  amendment,  having  to 
go  to  court.  I  point  out  to  the  Senator 
that  although  the  word  "shall"  is  In  sub- 
section (f )  on  page  38  of  the  original  bill, 
the  difference  between  that  situation  and 
the  one  posed  by  the  amendment  which 
I  have  prepared  is  the  fact  that  there  Is 
no  time  limit  in  subsection  (f)  in  which 
the  commission  has  to  determine  when 
voluntary  compliance  is  or  is  not  pos- 
sible. So  that  there  is  no  30-day  limit. 
All  I  am  saying  Is  that  we  are  putting  a 
30-day  limit  where  we  are  saying, 
"Okay.  If  you  have  not  settled  by  that 
time,  we  have  the  right  to  go  to  court." 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  the  inter- 
est of  flexibility  of  the  Commission's 
schedule,  and  in  the  interest  of  flexibil- 
ity in  working  something  out  through 
voluntary  compliance,  it  would  be  far 
better  to  put  in  the  word  "may." 

If  the  Senator  from  New  York  will 
change  that  word  "shall"  to  "may,"  I 
shall  be  happy  to  accept  the  amendment. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  ask  this  of  the  Sen- 
ator: If  we  do  that.  If  we  change  the 
word  "shall"  to  "may,"  do  we  not  have  to 
have  some  cutoff  time  as  far  as  the  Com- 
mission is  concerned,  with  respect  to  its 
exercise  of  that  discretion  in  bringing  a 
civil  action  assuming,  for  example,  if  the 
Senator's  amendment — if  within  30  days 
after  a  charge  is  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion or  30  days  after  a  period  of  reference 
in  subsection  (c)  or  (d)— this  relates  to 
State  and  local  governments  references 
and  the  Commission  has  been  unable  to 
obtain  compliance,  the  Commission  may 
bring  a  civil  action.  Would  not  the  Sena- 
tor agree  that  if  we  are  going  to  adopt 
that  suggestion,   that   we   leave   It   at 
"may."  we  have  to  put  some  termination 
date  upon  the  Commission  itself  so  that 
the  complainant  may  sue  without  nec- 
essarily    sitting     aroimd     awaiting     6 
months. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  had  thought  that 
we  then  go  on  with  the  rest  of  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment.  We  can  shorten  the 
180-day  private  filing  restriction  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  but  I  think  we  should 
keep  in  mind  that  this  is  a  Commission 
which  has  been  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  trsring  to  solve  any  emplosmient  dis- 
crimination that  there  may  be  and.  con- 
sequently, I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
assume  they  will  not  take  action  where 
there  is  a  clear  case.  Problems  will  arise 
where  there  are  gray  areas,  or  where 
they  are  not  sure  whether  they  have  sub- 
stantial evidence  to  support  a  case.  Un- 
der those  circumstances,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  we  should  give  them  more  time. 
If  we  want  to  say  90  days  from  the  filing 
of  such  a  charge,  or  on  the  expiration  of 
any  period,  instead  of  180  or  120.  that 
is  all  right  with  me.  If  the  Senator  would 


do  that,  then  we  are  changing  the  time- 
table which  the  committee  has  already 
worked  out  in  the  process  of  trying  to 
determine  what  should  be  done  with  en- 
forcement procedures. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  view  of  the  disposition 
of  the  Senator  to  come  to  some  agree- 
ment on  this  amendment,  so  that  we 
shall  not  proceed  improperly,  I  should 
like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
if  that  is  agreeable,  and  we  will  take 
a  short  quorum  break,  with  the  time 
being  charged  to  both  sides,  so  that  we 
can  do  our  best  to  work  out  some  \a.n- 
guage  which  will  carry  out  our  intentions, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that,  in  principle,  the 
Senator  thinks  there  is  equity  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  will  be  fine  with 
me. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the  time 
to  be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth).  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  modify 
my  amendment  by  changing  the  word 
"shall"  In  the  second  line  to  "may". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  rea- 
son for  the  modification  Is  that  I  do  not 
feel,  with  an  agency  of  this  character, 
that  the  word  "shall"  would  have  any 
greater  meaning  than  the  word  "may" 
and  also  because  I  feel  the  Commission 
should  not,  in  view  of  its  purpose,  be 
under  the  kind  of  strict  timetable  within 
the  parameters,  of  course,  that  the 
amendment  sets  out  that  it  would  other- 
wise be  if  we  left  the  word  "shall"  which 
is  mandatory.  We  assume  that  they  must 
obey  the  law  in  the  amendment. 

We  have  retained  the  greater  good  for 
the  interest  of  the  person  aggrieved  the 
ability  to  sue.  which  is  the  main  point. 
That  is  being  retained  in  the  amend- 
ment as  modified  and  I  think  this  is  the 
desirable  way  in  which  to  proceed. 

If  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  satis- 
fied I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time 
and  allow  action  to  take  place  on  this 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Presldoit.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  I  think  this  change 
Is  very  meritorious,  as  I  pointed  out  in 
my  first  statement.  I  do  not  think  the 
Commission  should  be  mandated  on  what 
date  an  agency  should  bring  suit  when 
we  are  trying  to  work  out  matters  the 
best  we  can  by  conciliation. 

As  a  result,  with  the  word  "may"  in- 
stead of  "shall"  and  having  preserved  the 
right  to  the  Commission  to  file  suit,  and 
the  respondent  if  he  does  not  feel  the 
Commission   acted   properly,   it   would 


seem  proper  to  proceed  In  this  way. 
Therefore,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  as  modified. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AJl  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  3.  line  3  of  the  Dominick  amend- 
ment strike  "the  respondent  named  In  the 
charge"  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof:  "any 
respondent  not  a  government,  governmental 
agency,  or  political  subdivision  named  In  the 
charge.  In  the  case  of  a  respondent  which  Is 
a  government,  governmental  agency,  or  politi- 
cal subdivision,  the  Commission  shall  take  no 
further  action  and  shall  refer  the  case  to  the 
Attorney  General  who  may  bring  a  civil 
action  against  such  respondent  In  the  appro- 
priate United  States  District  Court." 

On  page  3,  line  7,  Insert  after  the  word 
"section"  the  following:  "the  Commission  or 
the  Attorney  General  In  a  case  Involving  a 
government,  governmental  agency  or  political 
subdivision." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
correct  a  very  important  oversight  in 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado.  His 
amendment  would  substitute  for  the  ad- 
ministrative hearing  procedure  per- 
mitting the  commission,  after  it  is  im- 
able  to  obtain  voluntary  compliance,  au- 
thority to  bring  a  civil  action  against  a 
respondent  named  in  the  charge. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  appears  to  treat  all  respond- 
ents in  the  stune  manner.  During  discus- 
sions of  this  issue  in  the  committee  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  that  respondents 
which  were  governments  or  governmen- 
tal agencies  or  poUtical  subdivisions 
should  be  given  special  consideration  in 
the  handling  of  charges  brought  by  em- 
ployees of  such  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that  I 
am  offering  started  as  an  amendment  in 
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the  executive  session  for  the  writeup  of 
this  bill.  It  was  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  and  it 
prevailed  there.  It  is  in  the  bill  that  is 
before  us.  I  am  now  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  have  the  same  provision  apply 
to  the  Dominick  amendment. 

The  procedure  worked  out  by  the  com- 
mittee was  to  permit  actions  brought 
against  State  and  local  government  agen- 
cies to  be  brought  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  the  U.S.  district  courts. 

The  PRESDDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth).  Will  the  Senator  suspend  for  a 
moment?  In  order  to  consider  his  amend- 
ment, unanimous  consent  is  required, 
since  it  is  an  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment already  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  considered  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado would  allow  actions  against  State 
and  local  government  agencies  to  be 
brought  in  Federal  district  courts  but 
would  require  the  Commission  to  file  the 
complaint. 

I  believe  that  this  discussion  in  the 
committee  and  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee in  providing  that  the  Attorney  (Gen- 
eral bring  such  actions  was  basically 
twofold. 

First,  there  was  the  strong  feeling  that 
cases  of  discrimination  by  State  and  local 
government  eigencies  should  be  handled 
by  the  full  force  of  the  United  States  of 
America  acting  directly  through  the  At- 
torney General.  By  placing  the  full 
weight  of  the  U.S.  district  courts  behind 
equal  employment  opportunity  in  State 
and  local  governments,  the  committee 
bill  provided  the  necessary  machinery  to 
insure  that  State  and  local  government 
agencies  fulfill  the  promise  of  equal 
rights. 

In  addition,  the  special  enforcement 
procedure  when  State  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies  are  respondents  provides 
the  necessary  power  to  achieve  results 
without  the  needless  friction  that  might 
be  created  by  a  Federal  executive  agency 
issuing  administrative  orders  to  States 
and  localities. 

I  will  say,  Mr.  President,  as  further 
background,  that  sitting  on  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  we  have 
men  who  have  had  distinguished  careers 
before  coming  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate in  State  government,  some  as  attor- 
neys general  of  the  States  that  they  rep- 
resent here.  So  we  felt  that  they  spoke 
with  particular  authority  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  friction  that  might  be  created 
by  a  Federal  executive  agency  issuing 
administrative  orders  to  sovereign  States 
and  their  subdivisions. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  believe  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  should  be  amended 
to  provide  special  treatment  for  respond- 
ents who  are  governments,  governmental 
agencies,  or  political  subdivisions.  In 
those  cases  the  Commission  should  be  re- 
quired, after  failing  to  obtain  volimtary 
compliance,  to  refer  the  case  to  the  At- 
torney General  who  would  then  be  em- 


powered to  bring  a  civil  action  against 
a  respondent  in  the  appropriate  United 
States  district  court. 

Mr.  President,  further  amplification  is 
included  in  the  committee  report,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  report  constituting  a  further 
discussion  of  the  wisdom  of  this  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  committee  report  (No.  92-415) 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  COMMtxTEE  Report 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

The  bUl  would  amend  section  701  of  the 
Act  (section  2  of  the  bill)  to  broaden  the 
Jurisdictional  coverage  of  title  VII  by  delet- 
ing the  existing  exemptions  for  State  and  lo- 
cal government  employees.  The  Attorney 
General  Is  given  the  authority  to  bring  civil 
actions  Involving  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tices committed  by  State  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies. 

The  Committee  believes  that  employees  of 
State  and  local  governments  are  entitled  to 
the  same  benefits  and  protections  In  equal 
employment  as  the  employees  In  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy. 

There  are  at  present  approximately  10.1 
million  persons  employed  by  State  and  local 
governmental  units.  This  figure  represents 
an  increase  of  over  2  million  since  1964,  and 
all  Indications  are  that  the  number  of  State 
and  local  employees  will  continue  to  Increase 
more  rapidly  during  the  next  few  years.  Few 
of  these  employees,  however,  are  afforded  the 
protection  of  an  effective  Federal  forum  for 
assuring  equal  employment  opportunity.  By 
amending  the  present  section  701  to  include 
State  and  local  governmental  units  within 
the  definition  of  an  "employer"  under  Title 
VII,  all  State  and  local  governmental  em- 
ployees would,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bin.  have  access  to  the  remedies  available 
under  the  Act. 

In  a  report  released  In  1969  by  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  ClvU  Bights,  "For  All  the 
People  •  *  •  By  All  the  People,"  that  Com- 
mission concluded  that: 

•  •  •  State  and  local  governments  have 
failed  to  fulfill  their  obligation  to  assure 
equal  job  opportunity  •  •  •  Not  only  do 
State  and  local  governments  consciously  and 
overtly  discriminate  in  hiring  and  promoting 
minority  group  members,  but  they  do  not 
foster  positive  programs  to  deal  with  dis- 
criminatory treatment  on  the  Job. 

The  report's  findings  indicate  that  the  ex- 
istence of  discrimination  is  perpetuated  by 
both  institutional  and  overt  discriminatory 
practices,  and  that  past  discriminatory  prac- 
tices are  maintained  through  de  facto  segre- 
gated Job  ladders,  invalid  selection  tech- 
niques, and  stereotypical  misconceptions  by 
supervisors  regarding  minority  group  capa- 
bilities. The  study  also  indicates  that  em- 
ployment discrimination  in  State  and  local 
governments  Is  more  pervasive  than  in  the 
private  sector. 

In  another  repxort  Issued  by  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  in  1970,  "Mexican 
Americans  and  the  .'Vdininlstratlon  of  Jus- 
tice in  the  Southwest,"  the  Commission 
found  that  in  the  five  .Southwestern  states 
with  the  highest  concentration  of  Sp.\nlsh- 
speaklng  Americans,  their  representation  in 
the  vital  area  of  law  enforcement  was  signifi- 
cantly dlsprop)ortlonate  to  their  demographic 
distribution.  The  report  shows  that  In  these 
five  Southwestern  states,  Spanish-speaking 
Americans,  who  constitute  approximately 
127c.  of  the  population  account  for  only  5.27, 
of  police  officers  and  6.117-  of  civilian  em- 
ployees associated  with  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

This  failure  of  State  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies  to  accord  equal  employment 


opportunities  is  particularly  distressing  in 
light  of  the  importance  that  these  agencies 
play  in  the  dally  lives  of  the  average  citizen. 
Prom  local  law  enforcement  to  social  serv- 
ices, each  citizen  in  a  community  Is  In  con- 
stant contact  with  many  local  agencies.  The 
importance  of  equal  opportunity  in  these 
agencies  is,  tlierefore,  self-evident.  In  our 
democratic  society,  participatory  government 
Is  a  cornerstone  of  good  government.  Dis- 
crimination by  government  therefore  serves 
a  doubly  destructive  purpose.  The  exclusion 
of  minorities  from  effective  participation  in 
the  bureaucracy  not  only  promotes  ignor- 
ance of  minority  problems  In  that  particular 
commvmity,  but  also  creates  mistrust,  aliena- 
tion, and  all  too  often  hostility  toward  the 
entire  process  of  government. 

The  Constitution  Is  Imperative  in  Its  pro- 
hibition of  discrimination  by  State  and  local 
governments.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment 
guarantees  equal  treatment  of  all  citizens  by 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  has  reinforced  this  direc- 
tive by  holdtag  that  State  action  which 
denies  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  any 
person,  even  If  only  Indirectly,  Is  In  violation 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  It  is  clear 
that  the  guarantee  of  equal  protection  must 
also  extend  to  such  direct  action  as  discrim- 
inatory employment  practices. 

The  Committee  believes  that  it  is  an  in- 
justice to  provide  employees  In  the  private 
sector  with  the  assistance  of  an  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  redressing  their 
grievances  while  at  the  same  time  denying 
assistance  similar  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employees.  The  last  sentence  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  enabling  Congress 
to  enforce  the  Amendment's  guarantees  by 
appropriate  legislation  is  frequently  over- 
looked, and  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution allowed  to  lapse.  The  inclusion  of 
State  and  local  government  employees  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  Title  VII  guarantees  and 
protections  will  fulfill  the  Congressional  duty 
to  enact  the  "appropriate  legislation"  to  in- 
sure that  all  citizens  are  treated  equally  In 
this  country. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  further  Indicated 
that  at  least  part  of  the  extension  of  Juris- 
diction as  contemplated  by  S.  2516  Is  a  prop- 
er constitutional  exercise  of  power  under  the 
Commerce  Clause.  In  its  decision  In  Mary- 
land V.  Wirtz,  392  U.S.  183  (1968),  the  Court 
upheld  the  extension  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  certain  classes  of  public 
employees  as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  con- 
gressional regulatory  authority  under  the 
Commerce  Clause.  The  Court  rejected  the 
argument  that  Federal  regulation  of  the  em- 
ployment practices  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments is  an  Improper  infringement  upon  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States.  Pointing  out  that 
the  activities  of  State  and  local  governments 
can  affect  commerce.  It  held: 

"If  a  State  is  engaiglng  In  economic  activi- 
ties that  are  validly  regulated  by  the  Federal 
Government  when  engaged  in  by  private  per- 
sons, the  State  too  may  be  forced  to  con* 
form  its  activities  to  Federal  regulations." 

A  question  was  raised  in  the  Committee 
concerning  the  application  of  Title  VII  in 
the  case  of  a  Governor  whose  cabinet  ap- 
pointees and  close  personal  aides  are  drawn 
from  one  political  party.  The  Committee's 
intention  is  that  nothing  In  this  bill  should 
be  Interpreted  to  prohibit  such  appointments 
unless  they  are  based  on  discrimination  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national 
origin.  That  Intention  Is  reflected  In  sec- 
tions 703(h)  and  706 (w)  of  the  law. 
•  •  •  •  • 

SPECIAL  ENFORCEMENT  PROCEDURE  POR  CASES 
INVOLVING  EMPLOYEES  OP  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

In  those  cases  Involving  a  respondent 
which  Is  a  "government,  governmental 
agency,  or  political  subdivision",  and  In 
which  EEOC  has  been  unable  to  secure  vol- 
imtary compliance  as  provided  under  section 
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706  (b)  (f),  the  bill  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  refer  the  case  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  filing  of  a  civil  action  against 
the  resf>ondent  In  the  appropriate  U.S.  dis- 
trict court.  A  person  aggrieved  Is  given  the 
right  to  Intervene  in  such  civil  actions. 

The  committee  has  no  doubt  of  the  need 
for  strong  enforcement  of  equal  employment 
opportunity  at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
believes  that  governmental  imlts  should  lead 
the  way  in  providing  equal  opportunity. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  bill  provides 
for  coverage  of  State  and  local  government 
employees  and  for  a  concomitant  means  of 
enforcement  to  make  that  coverage  mean- 
ingful. By  placing  the  full  weight  of  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General  and  the  authority  of  the 
U.S.  district  courts  behind  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  at  the  State  and  local 
government  level,  the  committee  believes 
that  the  machinery  has  been  provided  to  In- 
sure State  and  local  leadership  In  the  area 
of  equal  employment  opportunity. 

This  enforcement  scheme  provides  the 
necessary  power  to  achieve  results  without 
the  needless  friction  that  might  be  created 
by  a  Federal  executive  agency  Issuing  orders 
to  sovereign  States  and  their  localities.  In 
short,  the  committee  believes  that  the  ob- 
jective of  equal  emplojrment  opportunity  can 
best  be  achieved  by  providing  this  par- 
ticular means  of  enforcement  where  State 
or  local  governmental  units  fall  to  comply 
with  the  law. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  know  that  this 
amendment  was  supported  when  it  was 
offered  to  the  bill  and  supported  in  the 
committee  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, and  I  would  hope  that  he  might 
favorably  consider  it  as  an  amendment 
to  his  amendment. 

This  again,  Mr.  President,  is  one  of  the 
amendments  offered  to  the  Dominick 
amendment  now.  It  was  not  offered  be- 
fore the  vote  was  taken  yesterday.  These 
amendments  were  discovered  to  be  nec- 
essary when  we  were  put  to  a  more  com- 
plete examination  of  the  Dominick 
amendment,  and  we  felt  that  it  would  be 
wise  indeed  to  add  those  things  that 
Senator  Javits  and  I  and  other  Senators 
felt  would  be  constructive  additions  to 
the  Dominick  amendment.  This  is  one  of 
those  amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  staff  people  be  instructed 
not  to  pass  in  front  of  Senators  who  are 
addressing  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
so  instructs  the  staff.  Who  yields  time? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent amendment  and  I  am  very  happy 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
brought  it  up.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Record  to  remark 
that  it  is  ironic  that  just  yesterday  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  backed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  eliminated 
the  Attorney  General  or  any  of  his  staff 
from  taking  any  case  before  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals,  thereby  limiting  the 
Attorney  General's  office  to  appeals  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  This 
language  provides  fair  representation 
for  alleged  aggrieved  State,  county, 
or  local  government  employees  in  district 
court. 

I,  of  course,  heartily  support  that  idea. 
I  think  it  is  very  good;  and,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  so  properly 
said,  it  just  does  not  seem  right,  and  did 
not  seem  right  in  committee,  that  any 


agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  as 
such,  should  have  the  right  to  sue, 
whether  it  be  a  State,  city,  town,  school 
district,  sanitation  district,  or  whatever 
it  might  be,  alleging  that  their  employ- 
ment practices  were  illegal. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  if  we  are  going  to 
provide  grievance  procedures  for  these 
employees  it  ought  to  be  within  the  Jus- 
tice Department  so  that  the  respondent 
governmental  unit  is  dealing  with  one 
of  the  Federal  Government's  most  re- 
spected and  objective  department:. 

As  a  result,  I  am  happy  to  endorse  this 
particular  amendment,  and  to  have  it 
added  on  to  mine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  speakers  on  behalf  of  this 
amendment.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  as  follows : 

On  page  5,  line  7  of  the  Dominick  amend- 
ment. Insert  the  following  after  "appro- 
priate." Back  pay  liability  shall  not  exceed 
that  which  accrues  from  a  date  more  than 
two  years  prior  to  the  filing  of  a  charge  with 
the  Commission. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land allow  me  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  am  very  happy  to  make 
the  Senator  a  cosponsor  and,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 


Dominick)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  in  a  brief 
explanation  of  this  amendment,  it  is  in- 
dicated in  reading  the  amendment,  that 
it  goes  to  page  5.  line  7,  of  the  Dominick 
amendment  No.  611.  It  includes  a  provi- 
sion that  was  already  in  the  original 
legislation.  We  are  interested  in  being 
fair  to  all  parties,  whatever  the  outcome 
of  the  current  controversy  as  to  whether 
this  particular  Dominick  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to;  but  should  there  be 
a  finding  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  in  one 
of  these  cases,  we  want  to  make  sure 
that  the  penalty  is  within  the  balance  of 
fairness. 

In  the  committee,  there  was  agreement 
that  should  there  be  a  finding,  any  award 
of  back  pay  liability  should  not  go  back 
further  than  2  years  prior  to  the  time 
that  the  charges  were  brought  before  the 
Commission. 

My  amendment  would  amend  the 
Dominick  amendment  so  that  were  there 
to  be  an  award  by  the  court,  the  back 
pay  liability  would  not  extend  more  than 
2  years  back  on  which  the  charges  were 
brought  before  the  Commission  again. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yeld? 
Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
bill  as  we  reported  it  on  page  40.  on  lines 
6  to  9,  contains  the  same  provision? 
Mr.  BEALL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  This  was  fought  out  in 
committee.  Those  of  us  who  wished  to 
sustain  the  committee  bill  insofar  as  we 
could,  in  all  fairness  to  what  was  given 
as  well  as  what  we  received,  would  have 
to  support  this  provision. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Precisely.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  on  that. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  brief  and  I 
believe  a  sufficient  explanation  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield  me  a 
few  minutes  time,  since  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor of  his  amendment  and  I  do  not  have 
any  time  of  my  own? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
the  Senator  the  remainder  of  my  time 
if  he  wants  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  will  not  take  verv 
long.  I  am  very  glad  the  Senator  brought 
this  matter  up.  That  would  be  our  in- 
tention, in  the  event  my  amendment  is 
adopted,  to  offer  this  as  a  subsequent 
amendment  to  the  bill  because  it  was 
stricken  in  the  amendment  by  inad- 
vertence. It  is  eminently  fair,  and  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  brought  the  matter  up. 
I  am  happy  to  have  it  included  in  my 
amendment. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  will  be  supporting  my 
amendment  as  amended. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  am  making  no  commit- 
ments as  to  future  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  and  am  happy  to 
yield  back  my  time. 
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Mr.  EYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

All  time  on  this  amendment  has  now 
been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  is 
absent  on  oflacial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy'  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Goldwater)  are  detained  on 
ofBcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  nilnols  (Mr.  Percy)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  73, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Beall's  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  VICE  PRESIDENT  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TO  SIGN 
EJOIOLLED  BILL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Vice  President  have  until  midnight  to 
sign  a  duly  enrolled  bill  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE    PENDING    QUESTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  record,  what  is  the  pend- 
ing question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 


ing question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  611,  as  amended,  to  S.  2515. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 


QUORUM    CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  assume  this  will  be  the  final  quorum 
call  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  OF  EULOGIES  TO  THE 
LATE  SENATOR  WILLIS  ROBERT- 
SON AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
eulogies  expressed  by  Senators  with 
respect  to  our  late  departed  former  col- 
league Willis  Robertson  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  refer  to  the  eulogies  expressed  at 
the  time  of  Senator  Robertson's  passing? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  I  may 
respond  to  the  distinguished  Senator, 
those  eulogies  which  were  expressed  at 
that  time  and  any  eulogies  which  may 
be  expressed  within  the  next  10  days.  We 
have  asked  today,  and  have  received, 
consent  for  an  additional  10  days  for  the 
expression  of  eulogies  to  our  former 
colleague.  Senator  Robertson,  and  our 
former  colleague.  Senator  Hollsmd. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  Of  course  I  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  will  be  no  further  rollcall 
votes  today.  There  may  be  other  amend- 
ments offered  in  the  second  degree,  but 
if  such  are  offered,  as  I  understand,  they 
will  be  acceptable  to  both  sides  and  will 
be  adopted  by  voice  vote. 

Senators  may  be  assured,  therefore, 
that  there  will  be  no  further  rollcall 
votes  today. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  today  it  will  adjourn 
imtil  9:45  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 
After  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized imder  the  standing  order,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  after  which  the  Chair 
will  ask  the  clerk  to  state  the  unfinished 
business.  The  Dominick  amendment  will 
be  the  pending  question,  and  time  there- 
on wiU  be  under  the  control  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick)  and  the  manager  of  the  bill 
(Mr.  Williams). 
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At  10:45  ajn.  tomorrow  a  vote  will 
occur  on  the  Dominick  amendment.  No 
amendments  in  the  second  degree  to  that 
amendment  will  be  in  order  after  today. 

May  I  ask  the  Chair  if  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  on  the  Dominick 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  auto- 
matic under  the  existing  circumstances. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer.  So 
there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Dominick,  as  amend- 
ed— and  it  has  already  been  amended — 
tomorrow  at  10 :4S  ajn. 


cordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtil 
9:45  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4:31  p.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Wednesday,  January  26,  1972, 
at  9:45  ajn. 


NOMINAnONS 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9 :  45  KM. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  25,  1972: 

Department  of  Defense 
Kenneth  Rush,  of  New  York,  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary   of   Defense,    vice   David   Packard, 
resigned. 

Eberhardt  Rechtln  of  Maryland  to  be  an 
AssdBtant  Secretary  of  Defense;  new  position. 
Pat  Board 
George    H.    Boldt,    of    Washington,    to    be 
Chairman  of  the  Pay  Board. 


Price  Commission 
C.  Jackson  Grayson,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Price  (Commission. 

National  Corporation  fxdr  Housing 
Partnerships 

L  H.  Hammerman  II,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Corporation  for  Housing  Partner- 
ships for  the  term  expiring  October  27,  1974, 
vice  Peter  John  BertogUo,  term  expired. 

SactnuTi£s  Investor  Protection 
Corporation 

Henry  W.  Meers,  of  Dllnols,  to  be  a  Direc- 
tor of  the  Securities  Investor  Protection 
Corporation  for  a  term  expiring  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974,  vice  Andrew  J.  Melton,  Jr.,  term 
expired. 

Office  of  Economic  OppoRTtrNiTT 

Bert  A.  Gallegos,  of  Colorado,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  vice  Donald  S.  Lowltz,  resigned. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 

D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  come,  let  us  vxirship  and  bow  down: 
Let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord  our 
Maker. — Psalm  95:  6. 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  at  this 
noon  hour  of  a  new  day  we  reverently 
turn  our  hearts  unto  Thee  in  the  mood 
of  prayer.  Grant  that  we  may  always 
realize  our  dep^idraice  upon  Thee  and 
acknowledge  that  only  with  Thee  can  we 
live  nobly,  plan  wisely,  and  act  coura- 
geously on  behalf  of  our  beloved  country. 

May  Thy  grace  so  permeate  the  Halls 
of  Congress  and  Thy  love  so  pervade  the 
offices  of  Congressmen,  that  united  In 
spirit  we  may  ever  work  for  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  among  men. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PLANNED  DEFICIT  FOR  NEXT 
FISCAL  YEAR 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  way  I  can  Justify 
a  planned  $25.5  billion  deficit  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  on  top  of  a  $38.8  billion 
deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year  on  top 
of  a  $23  billion  deficit  for  the  last  ftscal 
year.  That  amounts  to  $87.3  billion  in 
deficits  In  3  years.  And,  based  on  past 
experience,  next  year's  expected  budget 
will  probably  go  over  $25.5  billion.  This 
is  an  economic  nightmare.  I  am  ex- 
tremely disappointed  that  the  Presi- 
dent seems  to  be  following  the  old  Demo- 
crat theory  that  excessive  Govemm«it 
spending  is  the  way  to  cure  the  country's 
ills. 


Having  said  this,  however,  I  must  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  the  President 
cannot  spend  one  thin  dime  if  the  Con- 
gress does  not  authorize  and  appropriate 
the  money. 

Now,  more  than  ever  before,  we  in  the 
Congress  must  bow  up  our  backs,  sharpen 
our  pencils,  and  get  about  the  business 
of  cutting  the  budget.  It  is  easy  to  attack 
the  President,  but  friends,  the  burden  is 
on  us.  As  Harry  Truman  used  to  say, 
"The  buck  stops  here." 


U.S.  VESSEL  ON  LOAN  AGAIN  USED 
BY  ECUADOR  TO  SEIZE  AMERICANS 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ecuador  has 
seized  seven  U.S.  fishing  boats  during 
the  month  of  January  alone,  fining  the 
American  boatowners  $455,380.  These 
seizures  took  place  in  what  international 
law  considers  to  be  the  high  seas.  Of 
course,  Ecuador  claims  jurisdiction  over 
a  200-mile  zone  off  her  coastline. 

But,  again  to  add  insult  to  fiscal  injury, 
Ecuador  has  been  using  a  former  U.S. 
naval  vessel  for  these  seizures.  On  Jan- 
uary 8,  at  7  a.m.,  the  Western  King  was 
seized  by  the  Manabi,  the  ex-U.S.  PCE 
874,  the  Pascagoula,  furnished  to  Ecuador 
under  the  military  assistance  program  in 
1960. 

On  January  9,  the  Anna  Maria,  was 
seized  on  the  high  seas,  again  by  this 
U.S.  vessel.  On  January  14,  the  A.  K. 
Strom  was  taken  by,  you  guessed  it,  the 
same  TJS.  ship;  January  15,  the  City  of 
Lisbon,  nabbed  by  the  Manabi,  January 
15,  Puritan,  also  seized  by  this  U.S.  vessel 
given  to  Ecuador;  and  January  17,  the 
Blue  Meridian  was  taken  into  port  by  this 
former  U.S.  ship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Manabi  was  given  to 
Ecuador  by  the  United  States.  We  have 
no  claim  on  her,  despite  the  purpose  for 
which  she  is  being  used.  However,  Ecua- 
dor still  has  several  other  U.S.  vessels 
on  loan  which  also  have  been  used  for  the 
illegal  seizure  of  U.S.  fishermen,  and  our 
State  Department  has  refused  to  take  any 


steps  to  get  these  vessels  back,  although 
I  believe,  they  have  every  legal  and  moral 
reason  for  so  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  tliis  Congress  will 
stand  firm  in  cutting  off  foreign  aid  to 
Ecuador  for  so  long  as  she  insists  on 
seizing  American  citizens  off  the  high 
seas,  and  to  me  it  is  a  black  mark  on  the 
United  States  when  our  own  State  De- 
partment continues  Its  policy  of  apF>ease- 
ment  and  allows  Ecuador  to  possess  U.S. 
vessels  which  she  is  using  against  U.S. 
fishermen. 


INTEGRATED  BIOLOGICAL  CON- 
TROL METHODS  TO  DEAL  WITH 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  FOREST 
PESTS 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
introduced  legislation  (H.R.  12338)  to 
authorize  and  earmark  funds  for  a  pilot 
field  research  project  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  develop  integrated  biolog- 
ical control  methods  to  deal  with  agri- 
cultural and  forest  pests.  Similar  legis- 
lation has  been  sponsored  in  the  House 
by  the  Honorable  David  Obey  and  others 
and  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson.  The  thrust  of  this  legislation  is 
to  eliminate  once  and  for  all  the  current 
heavy  reliance  on  highly  toxic  and  per- 
sistent chemical  pesticides  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  the  high  agricultural 
productivity  so  essential  for  our  national 
welfare. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz  recently 
announced  that  his  Department  plans  to 
expEind  its  research  in  this  important 
area.  The  Department  will  allocate  $2.25 
million  in  fiscal  year  1972  for  expanded 
research  directed  toward  cotton  crop 
pests.  Secretary  Butz  and  the  swlmin- 
istration  are  to  be  congratulated  for  this 
wise  move  tc  halt  the  further  degrada- 
tion of  our  Nation's  lands  and  waters  by 
these  chemical  pesticides. 

It  is  important  that  additional  re- 
search be  done  on  the  broad  spectrum  of 
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agricultural  and  forest  pests,  and  to  that 
end,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  soon  have 
hearings  on  the  legislation  introduced  to 
achieve  this  end,  namely  H.R.  8159,  H.R. 
12338.  and  S.  1794. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  THE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
S.  2819.  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OP  1971 

Mr.  BOI.TiTNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  765  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  765 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S.  2819) 
to  provide  foreign  military  and  related 
assistance  authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  the  conference  report  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  3,  rule  XXVIII  are  hereby  waived. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Smith)  .  Pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  waives  points  of 
order  which  might  lie  under  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  3,  rule  XXVIII,  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
This  rule  Is  the  rule  that  deals  with  ger- 
maneness. It  also  deals  with  the  point 
regarding  this  rule  the  language  of 
which  I  will  read:  That  the  conference 
report  shall  not  include  matter  not  com- 
mitted to  the  conference  committee  by 
either  House. 

The  problem  that  we  confront  which 
we  are  trying  to  resolve  with  this  rule,  as 
I  understand  it  from  the  testimony  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  is  that  technically  the  mat- 
ter we  are  considering  goes  beyond  the 
one  bill,  S.  2819,  because  this  is  a  total 
conference  report  on  the  two  Senate  bills 
and  the  one  bill  that  the  House  passed. 
The  situation  results  from  the  proceed- 
ing that  we  pursued  in  order  to  get  to 
conference  on  the  full  subject  matter, 
and  really  the  necessity  for  the  rule,  as 
I  understood  it  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  was 
the  technical  fact  that  we  were  dealing 
with  S.  2819,  the  title  of  which  was  only 
foreign  military  assistance,  whereas  we 
are  actually  dealing  with  the  subject 
matter  of  both  S.  2819  and  a  companion 
Senate  bill  which  dealt  with  foreign  as- 
sistance other  than  military.  That  Is  the 
reason  for  the  waiver  of  points  of  order. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jielding. 

No  matter  how  tortured  the  reasoning 
for  a  rule  of  this  kind,  here  we  are  open- 
ing this  second  session  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress with  a  rule  waiving  all  points  of 
order. 

Mr.  BOLIJNG.  ActuaUy 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  shakes  his 
head. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Actually,  the  rule  spec- 


ifies we  are  waiving  very  specific  points 
of  order  that  have  to  do  with  clause  3 
in  rule  XXVIII.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect that  It  does  waive  points  of  order 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
need  to  be  waived,  but  it  does  not  waive 
all  points  of  order. 

We  narrowed  the  waiver  down  to  a 
specific  section  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  in- 
clusive section. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  It  is  pretty  inclusive, 
but  we  are  not  waiving  all  points  of 
order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  House  is  confronted  here  with  the 
first  rule  on  important  business  It  con- 
siders in  this  session  of  Congress  and  it 
waives  points  of  order.  Apparently  this 
is  going  to  be  the  pattern  for  the  balance 
of  the  session.  It  was  indulged  in  times 
without  number  in  the  last  session.  Al- 
most every  bill  that  came  before  this 
House  contained  some  kind  of  a  waiver 
of  point  of  order,  some  kind  of  a  raping 
of  the  rules  of  the  House. 

I  certainly  am  not  going  to  support 
this  rule  and  I  would  hope  the  House 
would  defeat  it. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  would  only  reply  to 
the  gentleman  that  no  rule  reported  by 
the  Rules  Committee  does  anything  in 
itself.  The  only  thing  that  does  anything 
about  waiving  points  of  order  is  the  ac- 
tion by  the  House  on  that  rule.  If  the 
House  chooses  to  turn  down  the  rule,  it 
does.  If  it  chooses  to  go  along  with  it,  it 
does. 

The  position  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
and  more  particularly  on  this  extremely 
difQcult  problem  of  foreign  aid,  has  been 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  House  to  make 
the  decisions  as  a  body  without  being 
encumbered  by  some  of  the  parliamen- 
tary maneuvering  that  is  taking  place 
in  other  places  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  If  my  memory  is  correct, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  rule  that  we 
previously  adopted  that  came  out  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  the  House  bill  that  had 
been  enacted  in  the  House  would  not 
have  been  in  order  and,  therefore,  we 
would  not  have  had  an  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  House  on  that  bill. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  situation  that  would  have 
existed  if  we  had  not  had  the  rule. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
statement  and  ask  a  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

In  the  conference  report,  on  page  13, 
there  is  the  following  provision: 

"Sec.  658.  Limitation  on  Use  of  Funds. — 
(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  shall  be  obligated 
or  expended  until  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  certifies  to  the  Con- 
gress that  all  funds  previously  appropriated 
and  thereafter  impounded  during  the  fiscal 


year  1971  for  programs  and  activities  ad- 
ministered by  or  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare have  been  released  for  obligation  and 
expenditure. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply— 

"(1)  to  funds  being  withheld  In  accord- 
ance with  specific  requirements  of  law;  and 

"(2)  to  appropriations  obligated  or  ex- 
pended prior  to  April  30.  1972.". 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most 
indefensible  provisions  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  legislation  before  the  Con- 
gress. Clearly,  it  is  wholly  irrelevant  to 
the  subject  matter  of  foreign  aid. 

Does  the  pending  rule  provide  for 
waiving  of  any  point  of  order  that  might 
be  raised  against  this  section  658? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  now  speaking  does  not  believe 
that  the  rule  does.  In  other  words,  we 
had  no  intention  of  waiving  any  point 
of  order  that  might  lie  on  this  subject. 
The  items  that  were  pointed  out  to  us 
were  other  than  these,  but  I  would  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  to  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan)  care  to 
comment  on  that  question? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course,  we  did  not 
consider  this  provision  to  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order  and  did  not  ask  for  a 
waiver  with  it  in  mind.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  it  was  in  the  Senate 
bill  but  it  was  not  in  the  House  bill.  The 
conference  did  not  accept  the  Senate 
amendment.  It  was  much  more  conclu- 
sive. The  compromise  agreed  to  applied 
only  to  funds  impounded  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The  House  did  not  buy  that  language 
in  the  Senate  bill  and  we  did  bring  back 
a  much  more  limited  compromise.  From 
my  contact  indirectly  with  some  of  the 
members  of  the  executive  branch  it  is 
my  opinion  that  this  is  not  going  to  be 
too  restrictive  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  for  one  dislike  being  placed  in  a 
position  like  this.  This  is  an  irresponsible 
provision.  It  has  no  place  in  a  bill  deal- 
ing with  foreign  assistance.  It  is  certainly 
not  the  time  and  place  to  consider  what 
shall  be  done  about  funds  for  certain  ag- 
riculture, housing,  urban  development, 
and  health,  education,  and  welfare  pro- 
grams. It  just  seems  wholly  out  of  place 
for  the  committee  of  conference  to  try 
to  say  what  shall  be  done  about  all  of 
these  other  matters  in  a  bill  relating  to 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

More  importantly,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
add  that  the  provision  constitutes  in  ef- 
fect a  breach  of  the  Antideficiency  Act 
of  1950.  Congress  passed  the  Antidefi- 
ciency Act  requiring  that  appropriations 
be  apportioned  on  a  basis  to  insure  that 
agencies  will  not  enter  into  commitments 
in  excess  of  the  amounts  appropriated. 

Congress  strengthened  the  act  in  1950 
to  improve  the  management  of  appro- 
priations by  the  executive  branch  by  in- 
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eluding  limited  authority  to  establish  re- 
serves under  certain  circumstances  to 
provide  for  contingencies  and  for  sav- 
ings when  savings  are  made  possible  by 
changes  in  requirements,  greater  efi&- 
ciency  of  operations,  or  other  develop- 
ments subsequent  to  the  date  when  the 
appropriation  was  made  available. 

This  limited  authority  to  establish  re- 
serves is  essential  if  we  are  to  have  efiB- 
cient  and  prudent  use  of  the  appropria- 
tions which  are  provided  by  Congress. 
Many  circumstances  arise  subsequent  to 
the  passage  of  appropriations  which 
make  it  essential  that  there  be  a  degree 
of  fiexibiUty  to  the  administration  in  the 
allocation  and  expenditure  of  the  fimds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  sort  of  pro- 
vision, especially  in  a  bill  dealing  with  an 
entirely  separate  subject,  is  unwise  and  a 
very  undesirable  precedent. 

I  am  not  condemning  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  because  the  gentle- 
man is  not  the  author  of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  this  was  in 
a  Senate  bill  and  the  Senate  has  different 
rules  as  to  germaneness.  The  foreign  aid 
bill  vmfortunately  seems  to  attract  non- 
germane  amendments  in  the  other  body. 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  right. 
The  House  conferees,  including  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  were 
strongly  opposed  to  this  amendment. 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  in  my 
own  opinion  this  language,  even  though 
it  is  bothersome,  is  not  going  to  hurt  the 
executive  branch  too  seriously  in  the 
administration  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  desire  me  to  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  certainly  ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  assure 
the  House  that  this  is  a  meaningless 
provision,  this  section  658.  It  is  certainly 
a  section  that  is  explicit  in  its  language. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  not 
saying  it  is  a  meaningless  provision.  It 
could  have  been  a  lot  worse.  And  I  want 
to  assure  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
it  is  possible  that  if  an  amendment  of 
this  kind,  had  it  been  offered  to  the  bill 
in  the  House  last  August,  if  it  had  been 
ruled  to  be  germane  in  the  House  it 
might  have  passed  because  it  has  great 
appeal  to  many  people.  It  might  have 
appealed  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
because  it  might  have  brought  about  the 
end  of  foreign  aid.  I  would  think  maybe 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  would  be  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  this  kind  of 
language. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  this  would  be  the 
means  of  killing  foreign  aid  I  would  be 
for  it,  but  I  am  opposed  to  this  amend- 
ment because  I  know  differently. 

This  is  a  delegation  of  power  that  is 
absolutely  unconscionable,  a  delegation 
of  power  to  the  Comptroller  General's 
office.  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the 
Comptroller  General,  but  Congress  ought 


to  be  competent  to  say  where  and  when 
money  shall  be  spent. 

This  holds  in  hostage  funds  appropri- 
ated for  purposes  that  have  no  relation 
whatever  to  expenditures  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  I  do  not  like  delegations  of 
power  of  this  kind.  These  powers  ought 
to  be  retained  by  the  Congress  as  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  stated  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  This  is  a  far-reaching  provi- 
sion and  ought  to  be  eliminated  from  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  a  long  and 
involved  subject  that  we  have  been  deal- 
ing with  during  this  92d  Congress  and 
probably  from  a  parliamentary  stand- 
point it  is  about  as  confusing  and  diffi- 
cult as  any  we  have  had  to  face. 

By  way  of  review,  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  set  the  record  in  order  by  stating  that 
the  House  originally  passed  H.R.  9910 
on  August  3,  1971.  That  bill  failed  to 
pass  the  Senate  on  October  29,  1971,  and 
thereafter  the  Senate  passed  two  bills 
on  the  same  subject,  namely,  S.  2819 
which  had  to  do  with  the  foreign  mili- 
tary assistance  and  S.  2820  which  had  to 
do  with  foreign  economic  aid. 

When  those  came  back  to  the  House, 
we  had  the  problem  of  how  to  handle 
the  situation. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  brought  a 
resolution  to  the  floor  of  the  House  which 
struck  out  everything  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  in  both  of  the  Senate  bills 
and  then  inserted  therein  the  language 
of  the  House  passed  bill,  H.R.  9910, 
which  at  that  time  was  dead  because  it 
was  defeated  in  the  Senate. 

That  was  the  only  way  we  could  get  to 
conference.  That  action  was  taken  by 
the  House  on  November  18,  1971.  Then, 
Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  we  ran  into  the 
obstacle  of  the  so-called  Mansfield 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  to  a 
number  of  bills  and  which  was  offered 
on  the  Senate  side  to  this  particular  bill. 
As  I  imderstand  it,  the  argument  seemed 
to  resolve  itself  on  getting  an  actual  vote 
up  or  down  in  the  House  on  the  so-called 
Mansfield  amendment  to  set  a  termina- 
tion date  of  the  war. 

On  December  16,  as  I  recall,  a  motion 
was  made  to  instruct  the  conferees  to  re- 
turn to  conference  and  accept  the  so- 
called  Mansfield  language.  A  motion  \ffas 
made  immediately  to  table  that  particu- 
lar motion  and  the  tabling  motion  pre- 
vailed by  a  vote  of  130  to  101  and  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate then  permitted  the  conference  report 
to  come  out.  There  are  at  least  three  in- 
stances and  they  appear  on  pages  16  and 
17  I  believe  where  the  language  in  the 
conference  report  was  not  in  either  the 
House-passed  bill  or  the  Senate-passed 
bill — and  not  being  in  any  bill  passed,  it 
was  entirely  removed  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conferees  according  to  clause 
3,  rule  XXVIII  of  the  House  rules. 

In  order  to  bring  this  to  a  head  today 
so  this  conference  report  can  be  dis- 
cussed, the  Committee  on  Rules  is  bring- 
ing this  particular  resolution  to  the  floor, 
House  Resolution  765,  to  waive  points  of 
order  in  one  particular  iristance  under 
clause  3,  rule  XXVIII,  so  we  can  proceed 


to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  and  vote  it  up  or  down.  Although 
I  have  never  supported  foreign  aid,  I  do 
intend  to  support  House  Resolution  765. 
I  make  the  same  statement  now  as  on 
November  18  when  we  brought  the  other 
rule  to  the  floor.  I  ttiink  Members  have 
a  right  to  consider  this  measure  and  ac- 
cordingly I  support  the  resolution  to 
bring  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House  even 
though  I  personally  am  opposed  to  for- 
eign aid  and  will  vote  against  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
pending  resolution,  House  Resolution 
765. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  budget  message  for  fiscal 
year  1973  that  the  President  sent  up  yes- 
terday is  a  balanced,  responsible  docu- 
ment designed  both  to  speed  the  economy 
along  its  current  path  toward  recovery 
and  full  prosperity,  and  to  continue  the 
trend  toward  peacetime  priorities  begun 
by  the  Nixon  administration  in  fiscal 
year  1970.  To  be  sure,  the  deficits  of  $38.8 
billion  projected  for  fiscal  year  1972  and 
$25.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1973  are  not 
welcome  news;  but  they  are  necessary 
and  responsible  in  light  of  the  cm-rent 
slack  in  the  economy,  and  the  President 
is  to  be  applauded  for  his  determination 
to  keep  the  economy  movfiig  toward  full 
recovery  with  this  expansionary  budget. 

While  all  the  critics  of  the  President 
have  not  yet  filed  their  dissents,  I  note 
that  two  charges  have  already  been  lev- 
eled against  the  fiscal  year  1973  fiscal 
program,  neither  of  which  can  be  sus- 
tained. The  first  is  that  $6.3  billion  in- 
crease in  new  defense  obligational  au- 
thority requested  in  the  budget  is  un- 
warranted and  represents  a  choice  in  fa- 
vor of  defense  spending  at  the  expense  of 
domestic  problems.  In  fact,  this  year's  de- 
fense budget  is  a  23 -year  low  as  a  per- 
centage of  Federal  outlays  and  a  22-year 
low  as  a  percentage  of  GNP.  The  process 
of  reversing  the  share  of  the  budget  de- 
voted to  himian  resources  as  opposed  to 
defense  spending  has  continued  so  that  in 
fiscal  year  1973,  45  percent  will  be  devoted 
to  human  resources  and  32  percent  to  de- 
fense, the  exact  opposite  of  the  shares  al- 
located to  these  two  categories  in  the 
1968  budget.  Moreover,  two-thirds  of  the 
increase  in  defense  spending  is  for  high- 
er military  pay,  an  increase  that  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  meet  the  goal  of  an  all- 
volunteer  defense  force  by  1973. 

The  other  charge  being  made  by  some 
economists  who  favor  the  other  party  is 
that  the  budget  does  not  provide  enough 
stimulus.  This  criticism  may  have  had 
some  merit  were  the  economy  sfiU  in  the 
uncertain  state  of  last  spring  and  sum- 
mer. But  the  fact  is,  fourth  quarter  sta- 
tistics indicate  a  vigorous  expansion  is 
imderway.  Real  GNP  was  up  by  6.1  per- 
cent— a  2-year  high — with  the  critical 
areas  of  capital  spending  and  inventory 
investment  making  especially  healthy 
gains.  If  we  project  this  pace  of  recovery 
through  1972,  it  is  possible  that  by  early 
next  year  much  of  the  slack  currently  in 
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the  economy  will  have  been  taken  up  and 
that  excessive  fiscal  stimulation  at  that 
point  could  well  have  a  strong  inflation- 
ary impact.  Thus,  by  limiting  the  budget 
to  a  small,  full-employment  surplus  and 
reducing  the  size  of  the  deficit  by  about 
one-third,  the  President  has  chosen  a 
prudent  fiscal  course  that  will  help  in- 
sure that  a  renewed  surge  of  demand- 
inflation  is  not  touched  off  as  we  ap- 
proach a  full-employment  economy. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express 
my  strong  support  for  the  President's 
request  for  an  ironclad  spending  ceiling. 
For  the  reasons  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  incur  a 
full-employment  deficit  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  Yet,  if  the  past  is  any  guide, 
there  will  be  an  enormous  temptation  in 
this  election  year  to  increase  the  appro- 
priations for  a  whole  host  of  programs 
in  order  to  please  special  interest  groups. 
By  placing  a  tight  ceiling  on  the  appro- 
priations level,  we  can  remove  that  temp- 
tation before  the  pressures  begin  to 
moimt.  I  strongly  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  give 
serious  consideration  to  speedily  com- 
plying with  the  President's  request. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  247,  nays  123,  not  voting  61, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  5) 
YEAS — 247 


Abbltt 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews 
Arends 
Asplnall 
Beglch 
Bcrgland 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
BJatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Byron 
Caffery 
Carey.  N.T. 
Carney 
Casey,  Tex. 


Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clark 

Clawson.  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Collins.  111. 

Colmer 

Conable 

Ccnte 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Culver 

Curlln 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danlelson 

D'^llenback 

Den  holm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Donchue 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

du  Pont 

Fckhardt 

Elmondson 


Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Frenzel 

Fulton 

Puqua 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Havs 

H-chler.  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 


Edwards.  Calif.  Hfcks.  Mass. 


EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 


Hicks,  Wash. 

Hcgan 

Hell  field 

Horton 

H  jsmer 

Howard 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 


Johnson,  Pa, 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Latta 

Lcggett 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McCIoskey 

McClure 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McDade 

MrIX.nald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKevltt 

McKlnney 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
MallUard 
Mallary 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
MazzcU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Mills,  Md. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 


Abernethy 
Archer 
Baker 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betts 
BevUl 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brookg 
Broyhlll.  N,C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Cabell 
Camp 
Carter 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clavisen, 
Don  H. 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Crane 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Devine 
Dorn 
Duncan 
Edwards, 
Fisher 
Prey 
Gibbons 
Goodllng 
Grasso 
Griffin 
Gross 
Grover 
Hagan 


Ala. 


Mlnshall 

Mitchell 

MoIIohan 

Moruigan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

OHara 

ONeill 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Podel 

Poff 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  111. 

Pry  or.  Ark. 

Quie 

Randall 

Ran  gel 

Rees 

Re  id 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roblscn,  NY. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roncalio 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

NAYS— 123 
Haley 
Hall 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Harsha 
Henderson 
HUUs 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jonaa 
Jones,  N.C. 
Keating 
Kemp 
King 
Land  rum 
Long,  Md. 
Lujan 
McCollister 
McMillan 
Mahon 
Mann 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathls.  Ga. 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mtzell 

Montgomery 
Myers 
Nichols 
Passman 
Pettis 
Powell 
Price,  Tex. 
Purcell 
Qulllcn 
Railsback 
Rarlck 
Roberts 


Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Sebellus 

Seiberllng 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y, 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Teague,  Calif. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Udall 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
VanUc 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
WUllams 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


Robinson,  Va. 

Rogers 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scberle 

Scbmlts 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stelger,  Ariz, 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 
Terry 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Van  Deerlln 

Veysey 

Wampler 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wlnn 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young,  na. 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Nelsen 

OKonskl 

Patman 

Pickle 

Puclnskl 

Rhodes 


Roetenkowskl 
St  Germain 
Slsk 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steed 


Stephens 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  Ga, 
Tleman 
Waldle 
Wolff 


Alexander 

Annunzlo 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Aspin 

Badillo 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bell 

Plackburn 

Blanton 

Bow 

Celler 

Chlsholm 

Corman 


NOT  VOTING- 

Davls.  Ga. 

Dellums 

Derwinskl 

Dlggs 

Dnwc!y 

D7V  n.ng 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  La. 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Flynt 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Gallfianakls 
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Gallagher 

GaydoB 

Goldwater 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gubser 

Harvev 

Hubert 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Landgrebe 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

McKay 

Martin 

Mills.  AA. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Annunzlo  for,  with  Mr.  Long  of  LoulsU 
ana  against. 

Mr.  Wolff  for,  with  Mr.  Baring  against. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Blanton 
against. 

Mr.  Tlernan  for,  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia 
against, 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  for,  with  Mr.  Dowdy 
against, 

Mr.  Gallagher  for,  with  Mr.  Flynt  against. 

Mr.  William  D.  Pord  for,  with  Mr.  QtMA- 
anakis  against. 

Mr.  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Lennon  against. 

Mr.  Badillo  for,  with  Mr.  Stephens  against 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Steed  against. 

Mr.  Bell  for,  with  Mr.  Ashbrook  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  for,  with  Mr.  Blackburn  against. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  for,  with  Mr.  Eshleman  against. 

Mr.  Esch  for,  with  Mr.  Goldwater  against. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Landgrebe  against. 

Mr,  J,  WUllam  Stanton  for,  with  Mr. 
Martin  against. 

Mr.  Halpem  for,  with  Mr.  OKonskl  against. 

Mr.  Slsk  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Geor- 
gia against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr,  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr,  Derwlnskl, 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Aspin  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Oaydos  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  St  Oermaln. 

Mr.  Puncinskl  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Waldle. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee. 

Messrs.  JACOBS  and  CULVER  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Messrs.  LONG  of  Maryland.  WYATT, 
and  MATHLAS  of  California  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  TAKING 
OF  THE  OFFICIAL  PICTURES  OF 
THE  HOUSE  TOMORROW,  JAN- 
UARY 26,  AT  3  P.M. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  announcement,  which  the  chair 
feels  the  Members  of  the  House  would 
like  to  hear.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  House  Resolution  761,  the  Chair 
wishes  to  advise  the  Members  that  the 
oflBcial  pictures  of  the  House  will  be  taken 
at  approximately  3  o'clock  pjn.  on  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  January  26. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S  2189, 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1971 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
make  a  point  of  order  against  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report  at  the 
proper  time. 


Tlie  SPEAKER.  After  the  cOTiference 
report  is  read,  a  point  of  order  may  be 
made.  If  the  statement  of  the  managers 
is  read  in  lieu  of  the  report,  the  point 
of  order  should  be  made  before  the  start 
of  the  reading  of  the  statement. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (8. 
2189)  to  provide  foreign  military  and  re- 
lated assistance  authorizations  for  fiscal 
year  1972  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

POINT   OP   ORDER 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  on  the  grounds  that  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  bill  are  not  ger- 
mane and  exceed  the  authority  of  the 
conference.  I  point  specifically,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  language  to  be  found 
on  page  13  of  the  report,  section  658: 

Sec.  668.  LiMrrATiON  on  Use  op  Funds. — 
(a  I  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  shall  be  obligated 
or  expended  until  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  certifies  to  the  Congress 
that  all  funds  previously  appropriated  and 
thereafter  Impounded  during  the  fiscal  year 
1971  for  programs  and  activities  administered 
by  or  under  the  direction  oif  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
have  been  released  for  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  contend  that  this  lan- 
guage goes  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
legislation,  far  beyond  any  intent  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  neither  germane  nor  does 
it  come  within  the  scope  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
rule  is  broad  and  covers  the  objections 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  Last 
November  the  House  sent  to  conference 
two  foreign  aid  bills,  one  economic  and 
one  military,  which  passed  the  Senate. 
At  that  time  the  House  struck  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clauses  of  both  bills 
and  inserted  in  lieu  thereof  the  complete 
text  of  H.R.  9910,  which  had  passed  the 
House  last  August. 

All  the  provisions  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  that  were  in  disagree- 
ment were  considered  in  conference.  The 
House  having  adopted  a  rule  to  send 
these  two  Senate  bills  to  conference 
therefore  the  amendments  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  objected  auto- 
matically became  House  amendments 
and  the  provisions  from  the  Senate  bill 
are  no  longer  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  ready  to 
rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  raised 
a  point  of  order  against  the  conference 


report  on  the  ground  that  the  House 
conferees  have  exceeded  their  authority 
by  including  in  the  conference  report 
provisions  not  germane  or  not  in  either 
the  Senate  bill  or  the  House  amendment 
and  agreed  to  an  appropriation  in  viola- 
tion of  clause  2,  rule  XX.  That  rule  pro- 
vides in  relevant  part: 

No  amendment  of  the  Senate  .  .  .  provid- 
ing for  an  appropriation  upon  any  bill  other 
than  a  general  appropriation  bill,  shall  be 
agreed  to  by  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  Chair  would  point  out  that  it  was 
a  Senate  bill  which  was  sent  to  confer- 
ence, with  a  House  amendment  thereto. 
The  rule  is  restricted  in  its  application 
to  Senate  amendments,  and  thus  is  not 
applicable  in  the  present  situation. 

The  Chair  also  points  out  that  the  res- 
olution under  which  this  conference  re- 
port is  being  considered  specifically 
waives  points  of  order  under  clause  3, 
rule  XXVm. 

The  action  of  the  conferees  in  adding 
the  language  in  section  658  of  the  con- 
ference report  is  protected  by  this  waiver 
of  points  of  order. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Chair  overrules 
the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  statement. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 17,  1971.) 

Mr.  MORGAN  (diu-ing  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  both  the  conference  re- 
port and  statement  of  the  managers 
were  printed  in  the  Record  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  further  reading. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  on 
the  foreign  assistance  authorization  bill 
represents,  I  believe,  an  acceptable  com- 
promise between  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate versions  of  this  legislation. 

That  compromise  was  di£Qcult  to 
achieve  for  a  number  of  reasons: 

There  was,  first,  an  unusual  parliamen- 
tary situation  which  saw  two  separate 
Senate  bills  amended  by  the  same  House 
amendment.  This  meant  that  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  two  Houses  had 
to  arrive  at  an  agreement  on  all  issues. 
Otherwise,  there  would  have  been  no 
conference  report. 

There  were,  second,  some  94  differ- 
ences between  the  two  versions  of  this 
legislation.  Some  of  the  substantive  dif- 
ferences were  very  serious  and  difiBcult 
to  compromise. 

And,  finally,  there  was  a  substantial 
spread  between  the  amounts  proposed  to 
be  authorized  by  the  two  Houses. 

The  committee  on  conference  met  on 
nine  occasions  and  worked  long  hours 
to  produce  a  report.  This,  as  you  will  re- 
call, we  succeeded  in  doing  just  before 
the  Congress  adjourned  for  the  Christ- 
mas recess.  The  other  body  approved  the 
conference  report  on  December  17,  1971. 
Now  before  I  describe  the  detailed  pro- 
visions of  the  conference  report,  I  want 
to  highlight  the  major  accomplishments 
of  the  conference. 


First,  with  respect  to  the  key  issues  of 
substance,  the  committee  on  conference, 
after  prolonged  and  difficult  negotiatiorwi 
large^    upheld    the    positions    of    this' 
House. 

On  several  substantive  issues,  including 
the  Mansfield  amendment,  the  proposed 
revision  of  the  Hickenlooper  amendment 
and  immediate  termination  of  conces- 
sional development  lending — through  in- 
terest rate  increases — the  Senate  ulti- 
mately receded. 

On  a  number  of  others,  including 
limitations  on  U.S.  involvement  in  Cam- 
bodia and  the  proposed  move  from  bi- 
lateral to  multilateral  lending,  we  worked 
out  acceptable  compromises. 

Second,  with  respect  to  dollar  amounts, 
the  committee  on  conference  agreed  to 
authorize  substantially  less  aid  than  the 
amoimt  approved  by  the  House  on 
Augusts. 

As  I  mentioned  to  the  House  on  Nov- 
ember 18,  when  we  were  directed  to  take 
this  legislation  to  the  conference,  the 
President's  new  economic  policy  an- 
nouncement of  August  15  directed  a  10- 
percent  reduction  in  foreign  aid.  The 
conference  committee  went  about  10  per- 
cent beyond  that. 

Now  as  to  amounts — the  legislation  ap- 
.proved  by  the  House  on  August  3  carried 
fiscal  1972  authorization  of  $3.4  billion — 
$1.4  billion  for  economic  aid  and  $2  bil- 
lion for  security  assistance. 

The  two  bills  subsequently  approved 
by  the  Senate  contained  fiscal  1972  au- 
thorizations amounting  to  $2.6  billion — 
$1.1  billion  for  economic  aid  and  $1.5  bil- 
lion for  military  and  supporting  assist- 
ance. 

The  conference  report  largely  adopts 
the  lower  Senate  amounts — but  accepts 
the  House-approved  2-year  authoriza- 
tion for  economic  aid. 

With  respect  to  fiscal  1972,  the  con- 
ference report  would  authorize  appro- 
priations and  new  obligations  of  $2.7 
billion — $1.2  billion  for  economic  aid  and 
$1.5  billion  for  security  assistance. 

This  is  $105  million  more  than  the 
original  Senate  amounts — but  nearly 
$700  million — $691  million,  to  be  exact — 
less  than  approved  by  the  House  on 
August  3. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  carries  $984 
million  in  economic  aid  authorizations 
for  fiscal  1973. 

The  third  major  accomplishment  of  the 
conference  consisted  of  surmounting  the 
very  complicated  and  difficult  parlia- 
mentary situation  which  developed  In 
the  course  of  this  year's  consideration  of 
foreign  aid  legislation. 

Faced  with  two  separate  Senate  bills, 
each  carrying  a  single  House  amendment, 
the  committee  on  conference,  after 
lengthy  deliberations,  agreed  to  report 
back  the  Senate  bill  S.  2819  with  House 
provisions  attached  to  it. 

This,  in  essence,  preserves  the  House 
policy  of  keeping  both  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  issues  in  a  single  bill. 

While  the  procedure  under  which  the 
House  has  considered  foreign  aid  this 
year  has  been  somewhat  unorthodox,  this 
could  not  be  helped.  The  important  thing 
to  remember  is  that  this  procedure  does 
not  violate  either  the  rules  or  the  poli- 
cies of  this  House.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  necessary  to  resort  to  this  procedure 
in  order  to  assure  that  the  positions  of 
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the  House  would  receive  every  consider- 
ation possible  in  the  conference. 

I  will  now  describe  the  specific  provi- 
sions of  the  conference  report  in  more 
detail. 

AUTHORIZATION    LEVELS 

A.     ECONOMIC    AID    FOR    FISCAL    TEAR     1972     AND 
FISCAL    TEAR    1973 

Beginning  with  economic  aid,  the  con- 
ference report  authorizes  appropriations 
of  $250  million  for  worldwide  develop- 
ment lending;  $175  million  for  worldwide 
technical  assistance;  and  $295  million  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress — $206.5  million 
in  loans  and  $88.5  million  in  grants. 

In  addition,  the  report  carries  $140  mil- 
lion— including  SI  million  in  Egyptian 
pounds — for  international  organizations 
and  programs;  $15  million  for  the  Indus 
Basin  project;  $30  million  for  American 
hospitals  and  schools  abroad;  $30  mil- 
lion for  the  President's  contingency 
fund;  $250  million  for  Pakistan  refu- 
gees; $10  million— in  Egyptian  pounds — 
for  the  reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal;  and 
$50  million  for  administrative  expenses. 

This  adds  up  to  $1,234,000,000  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  in  fiscal  year  1972 — 
and  $984  million  for  the  same  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1973. 

B.  MILITART    ASSISTANCE    LEVELS 

On  the  military  side,  the  conference 
report  provides  new  obligational  author- 
ity of  $1,518  million,  as  follows:  $500  mil- 
lion for  military  assistance;  $618  million 
for  security  supporting  assistance;  and 
$400  million  for  military  credit  sales. 

In  the  security  supporting  assistance 
authorization.  $50  million  is  specifically 
earmarked  for  Israel. 

Of  the  $400  million  in  military  credit 
sales,  $300  million  is  also  earmarked  for 
necessary  jet  aircraft. 

The  total  amount  in  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  military  side,  is  $497  million 
less  than  originally  proposed  by  the 
House,  and  $15  million  more  than  ap- 
proved by  the  other  body. 

OTHER      SUBSTANTIVE      ISSUES 

In  addition  to  authorizing  new  appro- 
priations, the  legislation  before  us — as  I 
mentioned  at  the  outset — contains  a 
number  of  significant  substantive 
amendments:  some  changing  the  exist- 
ing law  and  some  modifying  its  applica- 
tion. 

On  the  economic  side,  the  conference 
report — • 

Recommends  a  gradual  reduction  of 
bilateral  development  lending  to  a  $100 
million  level  by  1975; 

Provides  for  closer  congressional  con- 
trol over  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  through 
periodic  authorizations: 

Restricts  the  Executive  authority  to 
change  aid  allocations; 

Requires  a  comprehensive,  annual  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  all  kinds  of  types 
of  foreign  assistance; 

Earmarks  $125  million  annually  for 
population  programs; 

Provides  new  authority  and  a  congres- 
sional mandate  to  the  President  to  bring 
about  international  control  of  illicit  nar- 
cotics trade; 

Permits  OPIC  to  expand  its  operations 
to  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania; 


Urges  the  President  to  work  for  a  re- 
duction in  the  U.S.  assessment  to  the 
United  Nations — from  31.5  percent  at 
present  to  25  percent;  and 

Requires  the  President  to  release 
over  $2  billion  in  impounded  funds  for 
domestic  programs — for  housing,  urban 
development,  agriculture,  education,  and 
health — by  April  30,  1972,  before  new 
funds  can  be  spent  on  foreign  aid. 

On  the  military  side,  the  conference 
report  sustains  the  reforms  enacted  ear- 
lier by  the  House  is  separating  secuiity 
from  economic  development  assistance 
and  in  providing  the  initial  impetus  and 
authority  for  the  centralization  of  execu- 
tive civilian  control  over  all  aspects  of  in- 
ternational security  programs. 

In  addition,  the  conference  report — 

Sets  new,  lower  ceilings  on  military  aid 
to  Latin  America; 

Requires  a  reduction  of  15  percent  in 
the  size  of  military  assistance  advisory 
groups  in  the  next  12  months; 

Calls  for  a  return  of  military  aid  au- 
thorizations for  Thailand  from  defense 
to  foreign  aid ; 

Requires  coimtries  receiving  military 
assistance  to  establish  local  currency 
funds  for  paying  the  cost  of  certain 
Unit€d  States  and  bilateral  undertakings; 

Prohibits  the  furnishing  of  aid  to 
Greece ; 

Suspends  both  military  and  economic 
aid  to  Pakistan: 

Limits  the  President's  power  to  use 
certain  special  and  waiver  authorities; 

Places  monetary  and  personnel  ceil- 
ings on  U.S.  assistance  to  Cambodia; 

And  requires  that  every  consideration 
be  given  to  the  domestic  employment 
situation  in  the  United  States  before  ap- 
proval is  given  for  the  licensed  or  co- 
production  of  military  hardware  abroad. 

In  addition,  the  conference  report  con- 
tains a  number  of  less  prominent  provi- 
sions which  are  described  fully  in  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  that  was  read  earlier  Into 
the  Record. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  at  the  outset, 
the  conference  report  sustains  the  posi- 
tions of  the  House  on  the  major  substan- 
tive issues  and  suggests  workable  com- 
promises in  other  instances. 

At  the  same  time,  it  recommends  a 
much  more  modest  program  than  that 
which  was  approved  by  the  House  on 
August  3. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  that  the 
report  should  be  adopted — and  I  urge  the 
House  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  understand  this  came  from  confer- 
ence as  a  2-year  program? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  For  the  economic  aid 
only. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  economic  aid  only? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes.  It  provides  a  2- 
year  program  for  economic  aid  with  a 
much  smaller  program  for  the  second 
year.  Economic  aid  in  this  bill  is  approx- 
imately $1.2  billion.  The  amount  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1973  is  $984  million. 


Essentially  it  is  much  lower  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  than  it  Is  In  this,  because 
it  does  not  contain  a  second  year  author- 
ization for  Pakistan  relief. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  speaks  of 
Pakistan  relief.  Does  he  mean  for  the 
Government  of  West  Pakistan  or  Ban- 
gladesh? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  knows, 
and  I  am  siu«  everybody  in  the  House 
knows,  that  during  the  discussion  in  the 
House  on  August  3  and  back  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  when  these  bills  were 
under  consideration  In  the  other  body 
that  the  war  between  Pakistan  and  India 
had  not  reached  the  termination  stage. 
The  bill  provides  funds  for  the  relief  of 
refugees  whether  they  are  in  India  or 
have  returned  to  East  Pakistan.  It  pro- 
vides nothing  for  West  Pakistan. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  by  Pakistan  relief 
the  gentleman  means  East  Pakistan,  now 
known  as  Bangladesh? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  bUl  does  not  pro- 
vide funds  for  West  Pakistan.  The  money 
is  to  aid  the  people  of  East  Pakistan. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  is  a  prod- 
uct of  as  difQcult  and  complex  a  con- 
ference as  I  have  ever  experienced. 

Our  chairman  explained  the  report 
quite  fully,  and  I  certainly  do  not  Intend 
to  go  over  the  same  ground  now. 

We  went  into  this  conference  with  the 
full  knowledge  that  very  difiBcult  nego- 
tiations lay  ahead.  There  were  more  than 
90  points  of  difference  between  the  House 
position  and  the  position  of  the  Senate. 
Some  were  dollar  amounts  and  technical 
points,  and  others  represented  almost 
irreconcilable  points  of  view  on  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy  and  executive- 
legislative  relations. 

Of  the  seven  Senate  conferees,  for  ex- 
ample, four,  including  the  chairman, 
voted  against  the  Senate's  o\mi  military 
assistance  bill. 

One  of  the  amendments  which  has 
been  discussed  here  today  dealing  with 
impounded  funds  for  domestic  programs 
did  not  belong  In  the  bUl  at  all,  in  my 
opinion.  It  was  opposed  by  all  of  the 
House  Republican  conferees,  but  the 
majority  of  the  House  conferees  did 
agree  to  a  modified  version  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  conferees,  imder  the  very  strong 
leadership  of  Chairman  Morgan,  in  a 
series  of  meetings  beginning  November 
19  made  exhaustive  efforts  to  resolve 
these  extremely  difficult  issues.  In  some 
areas  we  were  forced  to  compromise. 
Frequently  I  was  not  too  happy  with 
some  of  the  compromises,  but  the  im- 
passe over  the  most  difficult  issue,  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  which  would 
have  set  a  date  for  the  withdrawal  of 
our  forces  from  Indochina  subject  to 
the  release  of  prisoners  of  war,  was 
settled  just  before  adjournment  by  the 
House  vote  which  in  effect  refused  to  in- 
struct the  conferees  to  accept  the 
amendment.     The     Senate     conferees 
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agreed  to  delete  this,  breaking  the  im- 
passe on  the  bill  and  making  it  possible 
to  reach  the  compromise  which  is  now 
before  us. 

This  bill  achieves  the  very  desirable 
objective  of  providing  a  2-year  authori- 
zation for  economic  and  humanitarian 
foreign  assistance,  although  I  might 
point  out  that  2  years  has  now  shrunken 
to  about  17  months  since  we  are  more 
than  half  way  through  the  first  year. 

I  regret  the  authorization  for  the  se- 
curity supporting  assistance  as  well  was 
limited  to  1  year.  So  we  will  need  to  bring 
another  bill  before  us  in  the  very  near 
future  in  order  to  continue  this  pro- 
gram into  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Senate  bill  would  have  forced  an 
end  to  the  bilateral  loan  program  by  June 
of  1975.  The  compromise  provision  will 
allow  the  Congress  to  review  thoroughly 
the  President's  recommendations  for  a 
revised  and  revitalized  aid  program,  and 
to  make  such  adjustments  in  bilateral 
lending  as  we  believe  are  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  at  that  time. 

We  accepted  a  reduction  of  $691,350,- 
000  from  the  figure  originally  approved 
by  the  House  for  fiscal  year  1972.  The 
reduction  left  an  authorization  of  $2,752 
million  which  we  felt  was  the  minimum 
amount  necessary  to  operate  the  program 
in  its  present  form  pending  consideration 
of  the  President's  reorganization  pro- 
posals. In  some  areas  I  think  the  reduc- 
tions are  excessive,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  we  made  the  best  compromise  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances.  We  did 
prevail  in  retaining  the  House  flgiire  of 
$30  million  for  assistance  to  American 
schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  which  the 
Senate  version  would  have  cut  in  half. 
We  succeeded  in  retaining  the  House 
provision  for  a  Coordinator  for  Security 
Assistance  in  the  State  Department, 
along  the  lines  of  the  President's  recom- 
mendations for  separating  security  as- 
sistance from  development  and  human- 
itarian assistance. 

I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  support  tliis 
bill.  It  preserves  for  the  President  certain 
flexibility  in  conducting  foreign  affairs, 
which  the  Senate  bill  would  have  denied 
him.  It  affords  a  reasonable  amoimt  of 
time  for  reexamination  of  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program.  It  will  enable  oiu: 
friends  and  allies  around  the  world  to 
continue  to  strengthen  their  economies 
and  enhance  their  ability  to  protect  and 
defend  themselves.  With  all  its  problems, 
this  bill  remains  the  one  vehicle  for  the 
programs  in  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance which  I  feel  so  strongly  are  im- 
portant to  our  own  coimtry's  long-term 
Interests  and  security. 

So  we  bring  tills  conference  report  be- 
fore you  today,  and  I  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  mention  has  been  made 
several  times  about  the  length  of  the 
program  that  will  be  authorized.  I  would 
simply  like  to  express  my  concern  at  the 
length  of  time  that  Congress  has  already 


taken  to  come  up  with  some  kind  of  a 
program  and,  of  course,  the  legislative 
process  is  still  incomplete.  Part  of  this 
authorization  calls  for  a  2-year  program, 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  first  year  author- 
ized ends  tills  coming  June  30. 

It  does  seem  to  me  inadvisable,  and 
difficult  for  those  operating  the  foreign 
aid  program — both  miUtary  and  eco- 
nomic aid — when  they  do  not  know,  per- 
haps, until  7  to  8  montlis  into  the  fiscal 
year,  how  much  is  going  to  be  available 
for  that  fiscal  year. 

I  would  hope,  if  we  could,  that  Congress 
henceforth  would  come  up  with  an  earlier 
decision  as  to  how  much  is  going  to  be 
made  available.  We  are  now  in  the  7th 
month  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  and 
as  yet  Congress  has  still  not  made  a 
decision  regarding  how  much,  if  any.  aid 
should  be  provided. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  also 
should  be  recognized  that  the  cutbacks 
in  the  amoimts  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent are  very  substantial,  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  may  well  cut 
further  the  amounts  suggested  in  this 
authorization.  If  this  should  happen, 
adequate  miUtary  assistance,  for  ex- 
ample, may  not  be  available  to  our  allies, 
allies  who  need  this  assistance.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  in  out  own  interest  to 
grant  such  assistance.  I  am  thinking 
particularly  of  Korea  and  Turkey.  If 
the  result  would  be  the  necessity  for  still 
fiuther  drastic  reductions  in  programs 
which  will  allow  such  allies  as  Turkey 
and  Korea  to  modernize  their  forces,  it 
would  seem  to  me  against  our  own  in- 
terest to  cut  back  in  this  area. 

I  hope  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  cuts  proposed  are  very  substantial, 
and  that  any  further  cuts  might  very 
well  be  against  our  national  interest. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  saelding. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rangel). 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  now  pend- 
ing before  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  believe  that  it  is  a  landmark  piece  of 
legislation  since,  for  the  first  time,  it 
provides  a  cutoff  of  foreign  assistance 
to  those  countries  that  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  international  trafficking  of 
drugs. 

We  have  given  this  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent, knowing  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  people  are  accepting  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  and  still  not  respecting  the 
fact  that  the  drug  problem  has  now  lilt 
epidemic  proportions  and  threatens  the 
life  of  every  youth  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ttiink  this  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  series  of  steps  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  take.  We  will  need  addi- 
tional appropriations  so  that  we  will  be 
able  to  give  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  power  to  police  and  follow 
tlirough  to  determine,  once  and  for  all, 
whether  or  not  these  nations  that  are 


receiving  foreign  aid  are  actually  mak- 
ing a  commitment  to  stop  the  interna- 
tional traffic  in  drugs. 

There  will  have  to  be  money  necessary 
for  crop  substitution  assistance  for  those 
nations  which  have  been  involved  in  the 
legal  and  illegal  growth  of  opium  pop- 
pies. Also,  there  is  the  necessity  to  train 
narcotics  agents,  both  here  and  abroad, 
in  order  to  make  certain  that  those 
wrongdoers,  with  or  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  foreign  government,  are  de- 
tected so  that  our  President  may  take 
lawful  action. 

Tills  also  would  afford  us  the  opportu- 
nity in  the  future,  since  the  door  is  now 
open,  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  watchdog  activity 
required  to  make  certain  that  those  who 
hold  out  their  hands  and  say  that  they 
are  allies  assist  us.  Otherwise  we  must 
use  our  power  through  the  Comptroller 
General  to  determine  and  report  to  the 
U.S.  Congress  activities  in  the  illegal 
trafficking  in  drugs  that  are  being  com- 
mitted by  those  very  nations  which  the 
U.S.  Congress  today  will  see  fit  to  give 
foreign  aid  to. 

It  is  the  kind  of  open  door  policy  that 
we  can  use  to  take  a  look  at  our  law-en- 
forcement agents  in  this  country  to  see 
whether  or  not  we  are  funding  a  variety 
of  law-enforcement  agencies  which  are 
not  cooperating  with  each  other.  Soon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  must 
determine  whether  or  not  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs  and  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs  can  work  together,  not  only 
to  stop  the  domestic  trafficking  in  drugs, 
but  also  to  make  certain  that  the  inter- 
national aspects  of  this  are  reported  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  support  the 
Drug  Abuse  Commission  of  the  United 
Nations,  as  well  as  to  make  certain  that 
all  of  the  trade  agreements  that  we  have 
with  other  nations  include  the  same  type 
of  provision  that  we  have  in  tills  Foreign 
Assistance  Act. 

I  also  suspect  that  soon  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  will  be  studying 
ways  in  wliich  we  can  do  business  with 
those  nations  that  are  now  involved  in 
the  Common  Market.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  will  do  the  people  of  the  United  States 
well  to  make  certain  that  every  time  we 
start  to  do  business  or  to  trade  with  any 
nation,  we  have  the  power  to  execute 
diplomatic,  economic  smd  trade  sanc- 
tions with  those  coimtries  that  violate 
international  law  by  continuing  to  grow 
opium  and  manufacture  heroin. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  conclude  by 
saying  that  I  support  this  conference  re- 
port. I  think  it  is  an  historic  day  when 
the  U.S.  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  go  on 
record  to  give  the  President  additional 
power  to  cut  aid  to  those  countries  that 
are  not  concerned  with  our  commitment 
to  fight  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  very 
strongly  our  colleague,   the  gentleman 
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from  New  York  (Mr.  Rangel)  for  his 
very  valuable  contribution  in  focusing 
public  attention  and  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  on  the  international  trafiQc  in 
narcotic  drugs.  The  conference  bill, 
which  is  now  before  us,  incorporates  a 
provision  requiring  the  President  to  cut 
off  economic  and  military  assistance  to 
any  country  which  fails  to  take  adequate 
steps  to  prevent  illicit  drugs  from  enter- 
ing the  United  States  illegally.  That  is 
the  action  which  our  colleague  has 
called  for — using  the  foreign  aid  program 
as  a  lever  to  attack  the  international 
drug  traflBc.  Fiirthermore,  the  bill  makes 
fimds  available  to  help  other  coimtries 
control  and,  hopefully,  eliminate  the  pro- 
duction of  opium  and  its  derivatives,  in- 
cluding heroin. 

I  further  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  the  initiatives  that  he 
has  taken  on  this  serious  problem.  He 
has  followed  through  by  visits  to  foreign 
coimtries  where  he  has  urged  the  appro- 
priate officials  to  take  pecessary  action. 

We  must  now  make  sure  that  our  Gov- 
ernment uses  this  authority  to  the  fullest 
extent. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rangel)  on  his  presenta- 
tion. I  remember  that  during  the  debate 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill  in  the  House  on 
August  3  the  gentleman  offered  what  I 
felt  was  a  very  good  amendment  to  the 
House  bill.  I  want  to  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  his  amendment  was  offered  in 
the  other  body,  and  it  was  considered  by 
the  conference.  The  House  conferees 
brought  back  the  House  amendment.  We 
were  there  to  defend  the  House  position, 
but  I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman,  that 
his  amendment  had  a  lot  of  merit.  I  know 
he  made  a  long  and  detailed  study  in 
working  out  his  amendment.  His  amend- 
ment limited  the  amount  of  money  to  a 
specified  figure,  and  the  House  amend- 
ment did  not  set  a  money  limitation.  I 
think  this  may  have  influenced  the  con- 
ferees. I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  we  appreciate  his 
good  work  in  trying  to  bring  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  narcotics  in  foreign 
countries  under  control. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  not  want  to  miss  this  opportimity 
to  commend  the  gentleman  In  the  well, 
Mr.  Rangel,  for  the  leadership  he  has 
shown  in  the  area  of  drug  control.  It 
has  been  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
Join  him  In  his  effort.  The  people  of  his 
district,  his  State,  and  the  Nation  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  untiring 
efforts  in  striking  at  the  source  of  drug 
abuse.  For  the  people  whom  I  represent 
and  as  a  concerned  father  of  five  young- 


sters I  thank  him  and  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rangel)  . 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Fascell)  . 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  point  out  that  we  started  con- 
sidering the  foreign  aid  legislation  back 
in  May  of  last  year.  This  authorization 
has  had  more  ."onsideration  by  the  ap- 
propriate committees  in  both  branches 
of  the  Congress,  and  in  the  conference, 
than  perhaps  any  other  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  I  know  of. 

I  would  add  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  foreign  aid  authorization  reflects 
considerable  input  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress.  This  conference  report  dem- 
onstrates that  individual  Members  can 
have  their  concepts  considered  in  com- 
mittee, considered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  ultimately  written  into  the 
policy  of  the  United  States.  This  is  more 
evident  here  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
legislation. 

I  think  I  can  say  with  some  modesty 
that  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  given  to 
the  opinions  and  the  thinking  of  the  in- 
dividual Members  of  this  body  in  the 
writing  of  this  legislation.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  for  these  reasons  this  confer- 
ence report  is  perhaps  more  important 
than  the  decisions  with  respect  to  the 
amounts  of  money  involved,  and  we 
know  how  difficult  those  decisions  are. 

So  in  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
plex piece  of  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  reached,  via  the  long  hard  road 
of  the  democratic  process  some  very  vital 
and  substantive  decisions;  and  we  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  debate  perhaps 
more  thoroughly  than  at  any  other  time 
in  our  history,  the  foreign  policy  of  our 
country.  I  think  that  this  is  a  major  ac- 
complishment for  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  for  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference,  I  would  like  to  pay 
my  respects  to  my  colleagues,  particu- 
larly the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  committee's  ranking 
minority  member,  for  the  work  they 
have  done  in  this  very,  very  difficult  con- 
ference, for  having  resolved  some  very 
complex  and  delicate  foreign  policy  is- 
sues, and  for  bringing  back  to  this  body 
a  conference  report  which  substantially 
upholds  the  positions  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  besides  limiting  the 
amounts  of  money  that  may  be  author- 
ized and  si>ent,  we  have  generally  tight- 
ened up  and  will  continue  to  tighten  up 
our  foreign  policy  operations. 

For  example,  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
ference committee's  work  on  this  bill, 
we  have  revived  the  concept  of  periodic 
authorizations  both  for  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  USIO.  We  have  also  re- 
quired that  an  annual  report  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  of  all  foreign  oper- 
ations— not  just  on  part  of  them. 

More  and  more,  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  are  getting  involved  in  the  com- 
plex issues  of  our  national  foreign  pol- 
icy; it  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  all 
Members  get  the  knowledge  and  infor- 
mation necessary  so  they  can  best  make 
their  judgments  on  these  matters. 


We  have  also  imposed  ceilings  In  this 
bill — not  only  on  the  financial  aspects  of 
the  program,  but  on  persormel  as  well. 

We  also  have  a  provision  here,  that 
some  people  may  disagree  with,  but 
which  nevertheless  indicates  the  concern 
of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  progress 
on  our  domestic  programs.  This  provision 
requires  the  expenditure  of  fiscal  1971 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  our 
domestic  programs  before  money  Is  ex- 
pended on  foreign  operations. 

In  similar  ways,  we  have  paved  the  way 
for  a  complete  review  and  overhaul  of  the 
program  next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  there  are 
major  accomplishments  and  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  conference  report  on  the 
authorization  for  foreign  aid  takes  sev- 
eral steps  in  the  right  direction.  It  limits 
expenditures  and  the  number  of  U.S. 
personnel  in  Cambodia.  It  prohibits  aid 
to  Greece  unless  the  President  finds 
that  reasons  of  national  security  require 
it.  It  plsices  a  ceiling  on  military  aid  to 
Latin  America.  It  requires  the  President 
to  notify  the  Congress  of  how  much 
aid  of  what  kind  is  to  be  supplied  to  each 
foreign  coimtry  and  international  orga- 
nization. These  and  other  provisions  in 
the  conference  report  move  toward  chan- 
neling economic  and  hiunanitarian  aid 
through  multinational  and  international 
organizations,  deemphasizing  military 
aid,  placing  limits  on  presidential  discre- 
tion, and  increasing  the  accountability 
of  the  executive  branch. 

The  report  also  conttdns  important 
aid  earmarked  for  Israel  to  help  main- 
tain the  balance  of  power  and  the  peace 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  for  the  United 
Nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conference  re- 
port is  seriously  flawed  by  the  absence 
of  the  Mansfield  amendment  establish- 
ing a  policy  of  terminating  all  U.S.  mili- 
tary operations  in  Indochina  and  with- 
drawing all  U.S.  military  forces  within 
6  months,  subject  to  the  release  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war.  The  positive  steps 
in  the  conference  report  are  also  for  the 
most  part  timid  and  hesitant,  and  they 
are  hedged  by  a  variety  of  waiver  respon- 
sibilities, exemptions,  and  deferrals.  The 
report  is  still  too  much  of  a  bilateral  aid 
biU,  with  excessive  emphasis  on  military 
aid.  and  insufficient  limits  on  presidential 
discretion. 

While  I  have  deep  reservations  about 
this  report  and  would  fervently  hope  that 
we  can  do  better  in  the  future,  I  have 
concluded  that  a  vote  for  the  conference 
report  does  on  balance  further  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  cause  of  world  peace. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  conference.  This  legisla- 
tion represents  a  reasonable  bill  and  I 
compliment  the  conferees,  ably  led  by 
Chairman  Morgan,  for  their  diligence 
and  persistence  in  securing  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  am  especially  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  an  amendment  that  I  Introduced 
was  included  in  the  conference  report. 
This  amendment  Is  designed  simply  to 
protect     American     jobs     from     being 
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shipped  overseas  at  the  taxpayer's  ex- 
pense. 

The  circumstances  that  drew  my  at- 
tention to  this  problem  are  easily  under- 
stood. Early  in  my  first  term  I  learned 
that  extensive  negotiations  were  taking 
place  to  build  an  M-16  plant  in  Korea. 
This  plant  was  to  be  constructed  with 
$42  million  in  U.S.  mihtary  assistance 
credits.  The  M-16  rifle  is  made  by  Colt's 
Firearms  in  my  district  and  Colt's  has 
laid  off  over  900  workers  there.  I  believe 
that  we  should  assist  our  allies  but  we 
should  produce  the  equipment  ourselves. 
With  over  6  percent  of  our  work  force 
unemployed,  I  carmot  justify  using  tax- 
payers' dollars  to  build  plants  overseas. 
This  amendment  requires  that  the 
executive  branch  inform  Congress  be- 
fore it  commits  U.S.  taxpayers'  dollars 
to  build  military  coproduction  plants 
overseas.  Therefore,  neither  U.S.  grants, 
loans,  nor  guarantees  can  be  committed 
for  these  plants  without  first  informing 
Congress.  Congress  now  will  be  able  to 
scrutinize  each  agreement  analyzing  the 
U.S.  jobs  that  will  be  lost. 

Thus,  this  amendment  provides  more 
adequate  job  protection  for  the  Ameri- 
can worker.  No  longer  will  the  executive 
branch  use  secret  agreements  in  this  area 
to  commit  U.S.  taxpayers'  dollars  to  ship 
needed  U.S.  jobs  overseas  without  in- 
forming Congress. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
for  the  rule  on  S.  2819  although  I  have 
consistently  opposed  foreign  aid  since 
coming  to  the  Congress.  I  knew  of  the 
explanation  of  so-called  section  658  as 
contained  in  the  report  at  page  13  ac- 
companying S.  2819.  This  provided  that 
none  of  the  funds  for  foreign  military 
sales  should  be  obligated  or  expended 
imtil  all  the  funds  previously  appro- 
priated and  which  had  thereafter  been 
Impounded  for  programs  under  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture;  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  have  been  released  for 
obligation  and  expenditure. 

My  judgment  of  this  kind  of  a  stipu- 
lation is  that  it  was  not  the  best  way 
for  the  Congress  to  express  its  will.  We 
all  need  more  funding  for  water  supply 
projects  and  sewer  projects.  We  all  need 
more  housing  for  the  elderly.  There  are 
coimtless  other  projects  which  have 
been  authorized  and  appropriated,  but 
which  cannot  be  carried  forward  because 
the  money  has  been  impounded. 

Accordingly,  my  vote  for  the  rule  was 
not  intended  to  be  a  vote  to  tie  the  hands 
of  our  Chief  Executive  in  the  area  of 
foreign  mihtary  assistance  until  we  had 
forced  him  to  release  all  these  impounded 
funds,  even  as  badly  as  they  are  needed 
Rather,  I  voted  for  the  rule  because  I 
have  long  followed  the  course  of  support- 
ing nearly  every  rule  or  resolution  which 
brings  a  measure  to  the  floor,  on  the 
premise  that  the  membership  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  the 
debate.  After  the  adoption  of  each  rule 
there  Is  nearly  always  a  chance  to  ex- 
press om-selves  either  for  or  against  a 
proposition  on  Its  merits.  Most  usually 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  be  recorded 
on  a  roUcall  vote  on  final  passage.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  I  supported  the 
rule  which  brought  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  2819  to  the  floor. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  opposed  the  conference 
report  on  its  final  passage  this  year  with 
some  reluctance.  I  have  always  been 
against  foreign  aid.  However,  this  year 
the  authorization  carried  a  ratio  of  $1.2 
bmion  in  economic  assistance  to  $1.5  bil- 
lion military  assistance.  Heretofore  there 
has  not  always  been  this  kind  of  an  al- 
most even  balance  or  distribution  be- 
tween these  two  elements.  In  the  past 
much  more  has  been  authorized  for  eco- 
nomic aid. 

It  has  been  my  recent  privilege  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Subcommittee  on  NATO  Commit- 
ments. For  that  reason  I  think  I  know 
something  of  the  importance  of  the  role 
of  our  mihtary  assistance  program  and 
also  something  of  the  value  or  impor- 
tance of  our  military  credit  sales.  Earlier 
this  month.  In  company  with  the  mem- 
bers of  this  subcommittee,  we  visited  the 
north  littoral  of  the  Mediterranean. 
There  we  saw  firsthand  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  our  mihtary  assistance  pro- 
grams in  Greece  and  Turkey  as  well  as 
other  areas  of  the  northern  rim  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  vote 
against  the  final  passage  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  2819;  yet  this  report 
does  contain  $1.2  biUion  earmarked  for 
economic  assistance,  which  means  we 
continue  an  economic  aid  program  that 
has  again  and  again  proven  not  only 
wasteful  because  of  its  operation,  but 
worse,  it  has  proven  detrimental  to  our 
national  Interest.  Faced  with  such  a 
choice  there  is  only  one  course  to  take 
and  that  is  to  continue  to  express  op- 
position to  the  economic  aid  program. 

Who  can  forget  that  night  in  the 
United  Nations  when  those  whom  we  had 
supported  with  our  economic  aid  year 
after  year  voted  to  exoel  Nationalist 
China,  and  then  voted  to  admit  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations?  I  thought 
we  had  proceeded  in  the  past  upon  the 
premise  that  the  objective  of  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance  is  to  cultivate  and  per- 
petuate friends  among  other  nations  in 
the  world.  Surely  we  must  have  failed  to 
achieve  that  objective.  That  night  in 
the  United  Nations  should  be  enough  to 
prove  that  billions  in  foreign  economic 
assistance  was  not  productive  of  very 
much  friendship  for  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall  the  Senate 
separated  military  from  economic  assist- 
ance, and  proceeded  to  make  separate 
authorizations.  The  House  last  August 
passed  both  economic  and  military 
assistance  In  one  package.  For  a  long 
while  it  has  been  my  view  that  mihtary 
and  economic  assistance  should  be  sep- 
arated and  considered  in  separate  bills. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
why  it  is  that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee should  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
authorization  for  mihtary  assistance. 
Rather,  it  should  be  In  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  of  both  bodies  of  the 
Congress.  Certainly  those  who  deal  with 
defense  matters  day  in  and  day  out  ought 
to  be  more  knowledgeable  of  the  opera- 
tion of  our  military  assistance  program 
than  those  who  concern  themselves  only 
infrequently  and  IncidentaUy  with  this 
kind  of  an  authorization. 

Yes,  there  are  many  Members  In  this 
House,  in  my  judgment,  that  could  and 


would  support  military  assistance  as  the 
best  way  to  send  dollars  instead  of  men 
to  improve  our  defense  posture  and 
strengthen  our  national  security.  Perhaps 
the  time  may  come  in  the  future  that  we 
will  be  given  the  privilege  to  consider 
mihtary  assistance  separate  and  apart 
from  economic  aid.  As  it  is  today,  when 
these  two  remain  wrapped  up  in  the  same 
package,  I  carmot  with  good  conscience 
support  a  foreign  economic  aid  program 
which  continues  on  no  better  today  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  Because  military 
assistance  Is  involved,  I  oppose  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  2819  reluctantly.  I 
sincerely  hope  the  time  may  come  when 
the  membership  will  not  continue  to  be 
faced  with  the  dilemma  we  face  today 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quormn  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  204,  nays  179,  not  vothxg  48, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  6] 
YEAS — 204 

Abzug  Evans.  Colo. 

Adams  Fascell 

Addabbo  Flndley 

Anderson,  111.  Pish 

Anderson,  Flood 

Tenn.  Foley 


Kyi 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 


Arends  Ford,  Gerald  H.  McClorj- 

Ashley  Porsythe  McCIoskey 

AsplnaU  Fraser  McCormack 

Badlllo  Frellnghuysen    McCulloch 

Bergland  Prenzel  McDade 

BlaggI  Fulton  McDomJd, 

Blester  Gallagher  Mich. 

Bingham  Garmatz  McEwen 

Blatnik  Glalmo  McPall 

Boggs  Gonzalez  McKay 

Boland  Grasso  McKevltt 

Brademas  Gray  McKlnney 

Brasco  Green,  Pa.  Madden 

Brooks  Griffiths  Mallllard 

Broomfleld  Gubser  Mallary 

Brotzman  Gude  Mathlas.  Calif. 

Buchanan  Halpern  Matsurutga 

Burke.  Mass.  Hamilton  Mayne 

Burton  Hanlev  MazzoU 

Byrne.  Pa.  Hanna  Meeds 

Carey,  N.T.  Hansen,  Idaho  Melcher 

Carney  Hansen,  Wash.  Metcalfe 

Celler  Harrington  Mlkva 

Chlsholm  Hastings  Miller,  Calif. 

Clark  Hathaway  Mlnish 

Clay  Hawkins  Mink 

Collins,  111.  Hays  MltcheU 

Conable  Hubert  MoUohan 

Conte  Heckler.  Mass.  Monagan 

Cotter  Heinz  Moorhead 

Coughlln  Helstoskl  Morgan 

Culver  Hicks,  Mass.  Morse 

Daniels,  N.J.  Hicks.  Wash.  Murphy,  lU. 

Danlelson  Holifleld  Murphy,  N.T. 

Dsllenback  Hortnn  Nedzl 

Dennis  Hosmer  Nix 

Dent  Howard  OHara 

Dlngell  Johnson,  Calif.  O'NeiU 

Donohue  Johnson.  Pa.  Patten 

Drlnan  Jones.  Ala.  Felly 

du  Pent  Karth  Perkins 

Eckhardt  Kazen  Peyser 

Edmondson  K"atlng  Pickle 

Edwards,  Calif.   Kee  Pike 

Eiiberg  Keith  Plrnie 

Erlenborn  Kluczynskl  Podell 

Esch  Koch  Preyer,  N.C. 
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N.Y. 


Price.  lU. 
Qule 

Railsback 

Ra  ngel 

Rees 

Reid 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rooney,  Pa 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 


Abbltt 
Ahernethy 
Abourezk 
Anderson, 

CalU. 
Andrews 

Archer 

Baker 

Beglch 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Betts 

BevUl 

Bray 

BrinkJey 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Brovhill,  N.C. 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Byron 

Cabell 

Caffery 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Clcpland 

Collier 

Collins,  Tex. 

Colmer 

Conyers 

Crane 

Curlln 

Daniel,  Va. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Davis.  Wis. 

rie  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Delhims 

Denholm 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Fountain 

Frev 


Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Selberling 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Teague.  Calif. 
Thcmpson.  N.J. 

NAYS— 179 


Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Ware 

Whalen 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Tex. 

Zablocki 


Fuqua 


Alexander 

Annunzlo 

Ashbrook 

Aspln 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bell 

Blackburn 

Bianton 

Boiling 

Bow 

Corman 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 


Gettys 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Griffin 

Gross 

Grover 

Hagan 

Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Harsha 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Henderson 

Hlllls 

Hogan 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kemp 

King 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

Latta 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClure 

McColllster 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Mahon 

Mann 

Mathls,  Ga, 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills,  Md. 

Mlnshall 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Mosher 

Moss 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nichols 

Obey 

Passman 

Patman 

Pettis 

Poage 

Poff 

Powell 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 


.  Va. 


Purcell 

QuUlen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Roberts 

Robinson. 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roush 

Rou.sselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Savior 

Scherle 

Schmitz 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Terry 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wvatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young,  Fla. 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING — 48 


Dwyer 

Edwards,  La. 
Eshleman 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Flynt 
Ford, 

William  D. 
G?lifianakis 
Gaydos 
Green.  Oreg. 
Harvey 
Jacobs 
Landgrebe 
Lennon 
Long.  La. 
Martin 
Mills,  Ark. 


Nelsen 

OKonskl 

Pepper 

Piiclnski 

Rhodes 

Rostenkowskl 

St  Germain 

Sisk 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steed 
Stephens 
Teague.  Tex. 
Tiernan 
Waldle 
Wolff 


to 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 


The   Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  for,  with  Mr.  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana against. 

Mr.  Wolff  for,  with  Mr.  Baring  againat. 

Mr.    Rostenkowskl    for,    with    Mr.    Dowdy 
against. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Bianton 
against. 

Mr.  Tiernan  for,  with  Mr.  Plynt  against. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  for,  with  Mr.  Oall- 
flanakls  against. 

Mr.  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Lennon  against. 

Mr.  Slsk  for,  with  Mr,  Steed  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Stephens  against. 

Mr.   Bell   for.   with  Mr.  Ashbrook  against. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  for.  with  Mr.  Blackburn  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  for,  with  Mr.  Eshleman  against. 

Mr.  J.  William  Stanton  for,  with  Mr.  Land- 
grebe  against, 

Mr.  Harvey  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  against. 

Mr.  Nelsen  for,  with  Mr.  CKonekl  against. 

Mr.  St  Germain  for.  with  Mr.  Dorn  against. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  for.  with  Mr.  Evlns  of  Ten- 
nessee against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.   Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Waldle. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Puclnskl. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARMY'S  POLICY  OP  ALLOWING 
PROSTITUTES  ON  BASES  IN 
VIETNAM 

(Mrs.  GRASSO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  and  deeply  disappointed  to  read 
a  published  account  of  the  Army's  new 
policy  of  allowing  prostitutes  on  bases 
in  Vietnam.  This  demeaning  and  even 
sinister  action  by  the  Army — promul- 
gated by  the  desperate  attempts  of  top 
officers  to  ease  the  declining  morale  of 
young  Americans  still  at  war — is  a  fur- 
ther reflection  of  the  disastrous  policies 
which  have  marked  our  presence  in 
Vietnam. 

It  would  be  of  far  more  comfort  and 
solace  to  our  men  in  Vietnam,  as  well  as 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  if  we  at  long 
last  terminated  our  part  in  the  war. 
Rather  than  adding  insult  to  injury  in 
the  Army's  treatment  of  its  men,  our 
policy  should  finally  be  reversed  from  one 
of  moral  decay  to  a  policy  of  moral  re- 
juvenation by  bringing  American  men 
home — now. 

This  appalling  situation  certainly  can- 


not be  permitted  to  continue.  Today,  I 
am  writing  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Mel- 
vin  Laird  requesting  clarification  of  the 
Army's  policy. 

For  the  interest  of  my  colleagues,  a 
United  Press  International  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  Hartford  Times  on  Jan- 
uary 24,  follows: 

U.S.  Abmt  Opens  Its  Bases  to 
Vietnamese  Prostitutes 
Qtn  Nhon,  Vietnam. — The  U.S.  Army  has 
opened  its  gates  to  Vietnamese  prostitutes  at 
several  bases  In  South  Vietnam  and  an  Army 
spokesman  said  such  a  thing  Is  apparently 
all  right  by  current  regulations. 

But,  officers  said  there  are  considerable  se- 
curity risks  and  a  strong  possibility  of  nar- 
cotics smuggling.  Many  said  they  support  In 
practice  anyway  to  keep  peace  within  in- 
creasingly disgruntled  ranks  of  the  Ameri- 
cans still  left  In  Vietnam. 

Spokesmen  at  U.S.  Army  headquarters  In 
Long  Blnh  outside  Saigon  said  they  were 
unable  to  say  whether  the  practice  is  being 
followed  all  over  Vietnam.  However,  they  did 
cite  a  far  more  restrictive  regulation  per- 
mitting "local  national  guests"  to  enter  Long 
Blnh  Itself.  That  was  issued  two  weeks  ago. 
So  far,  the  allowing  of  prostitutes  on  bases 
has  been  limited  to  bases  along  South  Viet- 
nam's central  coast.  The  gates  of  military 
posts  In  Bin  Dlnh  province  250  miles  north 
east  of  Saigon,  were  opened  to  such  "guests" 
several  weeks  ago.  No  one  at  Qui  Nhon  Is 
either  able  or  willing  to  provide  a  specific 
date,  but  the  new  practice  came  more  than 
a  year  after  all  towns  In  the  area  were  put 
off  limits  to  soldiers  except  on  official  busi- 
ness. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  ALLE- 
VIATE PRESENT  SERIOUS  NAT- 
URAL  GAS    SUPPLY    SHORTAGE 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. ) 

Mr,  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr,  Speaker. 
it  is  good  news  that  the  administration 
has  thrown  its  strength  behind  H.R. 
2513,  a  bill  designed  to  move  the  Nation 
toward  alleviation  of  the  present  seri- 
ous natural  gas  supply  shortage. 

H.R.  2513  is  a  bipartisan  measure  in 
every  sense  of  the  term.  It  was  introduced 
last  year  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Murphy)  with  a  number  of 
bipartisan  sponsors.  And  now  support 
for  the  measure  has  been  strongly  ex- 
pressed in  reports  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  from  key  departments  of 
the  executive  branch. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  sees 
H.R.  2513  as  "an  important  step  to  alle- 
viating the  current  natural  gas  short- 
age facing  the  Nation,  and,  just  as  im- 
portant, helping  to  prevent  this  situa- 
tion from  occurring  again." 

The  Department  of  Commerce  sup- 
ports H.R.  2513  "as  a  bipartisan  step 
toward  restoring  the  economics  of  nat- 
ural gas  supply  to  a  viable  state  within 
the  present  system  of  regulation."  Such 
legislation,  says  the  Department's  re- 
port, "will  contribute  significantly  to 
correction  of  the  present  gas  shortage 
and  attendant  misallocation  of  energy 
resources." 

A  report  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  fully  concurs  in  the  views 
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expressed  by  the  Interior  and  Commerce 
Departments.  It  further  recommends 
favorable  consideration  by  Congress  of 
H.R.  2513  as  being  "consistent  with  the 
administration's  objectives." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gas  supply  shortage 
has  developed  because  gas  producers  and 
investors  have  lost  much  of  their  eco- 
nomic incentive  to  search  for  and  devel- 
op new  reserves. 

"Lost"  is  perhaps  the  wrong  word.  In 
fact,  this  incentive  has  been  taken  from 
them  by  Federal  regulatory  policies. 

These  policies  not  only  have  held  the 
price  of  gas  destined  for  interstate  move- 
ment to  an  artificially  low  level,  they 
also  have  created  an  atmosphere  of  par- 
alyzing uncertainty  by  denying  the  pro- 
ducer assurance  that  the  terms  of  his 
contract  with  an  interstate  pipeline,  even 
though  they  have  received  Comimission 
approval,  will  remain  in  effect  for  the 
duration  of  the  contract. 

Natural  gas  sales  contracts  between 
producers  and  interstate  pipelines  are 
literally  without  validity.  Provisions  gov- 
erning the  price  paid  to  the  producer  for 
his  gas,  the  amount  of  gas  he  must  de- 
liver, and  the  period  of  time  during 
which  he  must  continue  to  make  deliver- 
ies, although  once  approved,  can  be 
changed  by  subsequent  order  of  the  Com- 
mission— can  be  and  have  been. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  inevi- 
table that  gas  producers  and  investors 
should  be  hesitant  to  undertake  the  cost- 
ly and  hazardous  business  of  searching 
for  new  gas  fields.  This  is  the  slowdown 
that  has  contributed  to  the  present 
shortage. 

H.R.  2513  offers  Congress  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  an  important  step  toward 
removing  some  of  the  elements  of  un- 
certainty which  now  hamper  the  gas  pro- 
ducer. 

H.R.  2513  does  not  propose  decontrol 
of  gas  production.  Under  its  provisions, 
all  major  new  sales  contracts  between 
interstate  producers  and  pipelines  must 
continue  to  be  submitted  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  The  Commission  can 
approve  a  contract  as  submitted,  approve 
it  subject  to  stated  conditions,  or  disap- 
prove it. 

The  bill  provides  that  once  the  Com- 
mission has  approved  a  contract  cover- 
ing new  gas  production,  the  terms,  con- 
ditions, and  rate  levels  of  that  contract 
become  firm  and  final.  This  sanctity  of 
contract  provision  is  the  basic  element 
of  H.R,  2513. 

"The  bill  exempts  from  Commission 
control  small  new  producer  contracts 
which  call  for  delivery  of  10,000  mcf  per 
day  or  less.  This  provision,  by  substan- 
tially cutting  down  the  Commission's 
workload,  would  help  to  expedite  action 
of  the  major  contracts  submitted  to  it. 

H.R.  2513  does  away  with  the  utility- 
type  cost-of -service  method  of  determin- 
ing producer  prices  for  what  is  in  reality 
a  commodity.  Instead,  the  Commission 
would  be  required  to  give  consideration 
to  present  and  future  supplies  and  rate 
levels  necessary  to  elicit  supplies  suffi- 
cient to  meet  requirements.  Other  rele- 
vant cost  and  economic  trends  also  would 
enter  into  price  determinations. 

Comprehensive  hearings  on  H.R.  2513 
were  held  in  September  by  the  Com- 


munications and  Power  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Witnesses,  including 
representatives  from  all  segments  of  the 
gas  industry,  Federal  and  State  regula- 
tory agencies,  the  financial  community, 
and  labor  endorsed  H.R.  2513.  Their  tes- 
timony showed  beyond  any  doubt  that 
the  gas  supply  shortage  exists  now  and 
is  extremely  serious, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  supporting  this  wise  and 
necessary  legislation.  Its  enactment  by 
Congress  will  at  least  advance  us  toward 
the  beginning  of  a  solution  to  a  grave 
national  problem.  We  need  to  make  this 
beginning  as  soon  as  possible. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  2513  should  be 
given  a  high  priority  in  the  business  of 
this  session  of  Congress. 


LOS    ANGELES    COUNTY    SUPERVI- 
SORS OPT  FOR  CLEAN  AIR 

(Mr.  REES  asked  and  wot  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  13 
and  14  of  this  year  a  western  White  House 
Conference  on  air  pollution  was  held  at 
San  Clemente,  Calif.  At  this  closed-door 
2-day  meeting,  representatives  of  the 
automotive  industry  and  some — but  not 
all — manufacturers  of  pollution  abate- 
ment devices  concluded  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  meet  the  standards  for  clean 
air  this  body  mandated  when  we  passed 
the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  importtmings  of 
the  automotive  industry,  the  suggestion 
was  made  that  the  California  congres- 
sional delegation  take  a  "new  look"  at  the 
standards  with  a  view  toward  relaxing 
them. 

I  oppose  such  a  proposal.  My  11  years 
of  experience  in  the  California  Legisla- 
ture as  principal  author  of  most  of  the 
air  pollution  legislation  has  taught  me 
that  the  response  of  the  automotive  in- 
dustry to  national  health  and  welfare  is 
characterized  by  recalcitrance  and  plain 
old-fashioned  foot  dragging.  That,  I  fear, 
is  the  case  today.  One  of  the  major  auto 
manufacturers  has  already  petitioned  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  a 
1-year  postponement  of  the  1975  emis- 
sions standards. 

These,  as  you  know,  form  the  thresh- 
old from  which  we  can  look  forward  to 
a  measurable  improvement  in  the  air  we 
breathe;  and  this,  of  course,  is  of  para- 
mount concern  to  those  of  us  in  the  Los 
Angeles  basin.  We  have  had  to  live  longer 
than  anyone  else  with  the  problems  of 
dirty  air  and  the  fact  that  auto  makers 
have  literally  flaunted  their  reluctance  to 
improve  the  atmospheric  pollution  they 
created.  This,  to  put  it  charitably,  is 
hardly  in  keeping  with  the  "can  do"  phi- 
losophy that  these  enterprises  loudly  pro- 
claim when  it  comes  to  bigger  engines, 
costly  but  frivolous  extras,  and  all  the 
other  minutiae  that  consume  millions  in 
advertising  dollars. 

It  was  General  Motors  that  asked  a 
year's  grace  in  a  letter  to  the  EPA  dated 
January  12. 1  am  happy  to  note  that  EPA 
Administrator  William  D.  Ruckelshaus, 


by  letter  dated  January  19,  and  in  a  news 
conference,  rejected  this  plea.  Neverthe- 
less the  door  has  been  left  open  for  Gen- 
eral Motors  to  apply  again. 

It  is  apparent  to  those  of  us  who  have 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort 
to  this  problem  that  the  automotive  in- 
dustry is  using  the  closed-door  meeting 
at  San  Clemente  and  the  recent  semi- 
annual report  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Science  to  the  EPA  to  launch  an  all- 
out  effort  to  at  least  delay,  if  not  try  to 
cancel  altogether,  its  obligation  toward 
a  cleaner  environment.  Although,  at  the 
San  Clemente  conference,  the  Los  An- 
geles Coimty  air  pollution  control  officer 
was  quoted  as  saying  that — 

The  Federal  emissions  standards  were  Im- 
possible to  achieve  and  not  substantiated  by 
the  best  health  data. 

His  position  is  countered  by  his  own 
governing  board,  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Board  of  Supervisors. 

On  January  20,  1972,  after  the  San 
Clemente  conference,  the  Los  Angeles 
Coimty  Board  of  Supervisors  imani- 
mously  adopted  the  following  resolution 
which  asked  that  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  on  Motor  Vehicle 
Emissions  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  should  be  rejected  and  that  any 
request  by  the  automobile  manufacturers 
for  a  1-year  suspension  of  the  1975  vehi- 
cle emissions  standards  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act  be  denied  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency : 

On  motion  of  Supervisor  Hahn,  unani- 
mously carried,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

Whereas,  air  pollution  has  been  defiling 
the  environment  of  Los  Angeles  County  for 
more  than  25  years  and  still  lingers  as  a 
most  urgent  and  sensitive  problem;  and 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  health  and  welfare  of  over 
seven  million  residents  of  Los  Angeles 
County;  and 

Whereas,  medical  science  has  accumulated 
epidemiological,  experimental,  and  clinical 
evidence  that  levels  of  air  pollution  in  Los 
Angeles  County  affect  significantly  the 
breathing  of  normal  subjects  during  high  ex- 
posure periods  and  constitute  a  hazard  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  people  in  the 
County,  and 

Whereas,  the  Los  Angeles  County  Medical 
Association  has  affirmed  repeatedly  that  air 
pollution  constitutes  a  hazard  to  the  health 
of  persons  living  In  this  County  and.  be- 
cause of  air  pollution,  a  comprehensive 
School  and  Health  Smog  Warning  System  has 
been  Implemented  by  this  Board  of  Siiper- 
vlsors.  In  accordance  with  the  county  medi- 
cal association's  recommendations,  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  students  and  people  of  this 
County:  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  air  quality  standards 
are  exceeded  for  nitrogen  dioxide  and  hydro- 
carbons In  Los  Angeles  County,  and  the 
standard  for  photochemical  oxidant  Is  ex- 
ceeded on  250  days  per  year  (and  every  day 
in  the  summertime),  and  In  addition  the 
standards  for  carbon  monoxide  are  exceeded 
on  200  days  per  year:  and 

Where.as.  virtually  the  only  contaminants 
for  which  air  quality  standards  are  often  ex- 
ceeded are  those  emitted  by  motfcr  vehicles, 
or  created  by  photochemical  reactions  of 
contaminants  emitted  by  motor  vehicles; 
and 

Whereas,  these  motor  vehicles  emissions 
will  prevent  Los  Angeles  County  from  com- 
plying with  the  Federal  air  quality  standards 
by  1975,  as  required  by  the  Clean  Air  Act; 
and 
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Whereas,  further  delays  In  compliance  with 
1975  vehicular  emission  standards  will  delay 
still  further  the  date  when  compliance  with 
the  air  quality  standards   can  be  attained 
and 

Whereas,  such  further  delay  will  subject 
the  residents  of  Los  Angeles  County  to  addi- 
tional exposure  to  these  harmful  contami- 
nants; and 

Whereas,  this  Board  of  Supervisors  as  the 
Air  Pollution  Control  Board  of  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Air  Pollution  Control  District 
has  enacted  and  enforced  the  most  stringent 
Rules  and  RegiUations  for  stationary 
sources  in  effect  anywhere  in  the  world;  and 
Whereas,  local  agencies  have  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  control  of  vehicular  emissions  and 
are  restricted  to  control  of  stationary  sources- 
and 

Whereas,  emissions  from  stationary  sources 
under  this  program  are  now  more  than  80% 
controlled;   and 

Whereas,  emissions  from  motor  vehicles 
contribute  more  than  90%  of  the  total  pollu- 
tion in  this  County  and  constitute  Its  only 
Inadequately  controlled  source  of  emissions- 
and 

Whereas,  this  Board  of  Supervisors  has, 
since  1953,  by  repeated  communications 
strongly  Informed  and  constantly  reminded 
the  automobile  manufacturers  of  the  urgent 
need  to  control  motor  vehicle  emissions  at 
the  earliest  possible  date;  and 

Whereas,  the  automobile  manufacturers, 
through  procrastination,  agreement,  and 
other  dUatory  tactics,  have  failed  and  refused 
to  comply  with  emission  standards  except 
when  they  were  forced  to  do  so;  and 

Whereas,  the  Conmilttee  on  Motor  Vehicle 
Emissions  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences has  recommended  to  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  that  enforcement 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  for 
1975  vehicles  be  deferred  until  1976, 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Committee  on  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Emissions  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  should  be  rejected,  and  that  any 
request  by  any  automobile  manufacturer  for 
a  one-year  suspension  of  the  1975  Vehicle 
Emission  Standards  under  the  Clean  Air  Act 
be  denied  by  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  any  program, 
procedure,  or  attempt  to  delay  effective  con- 
trol of  exhaust  emissions  from  motor  vehicles 
Is  unacceptable  to  the  County  of  Los  Angeles- 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  shall  be  sent  to  the  President,  each 
member  of  Congress  from  California,  and  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

While  the  National  Academy's  report 
did  indicate  that  a  year's  delay  may  be 
necessary,  it  Is  Important  to  note  that 

the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 

In  its  response  to  the  publication  of  this 
document — read  the  fine  print,  so  to 
speak,  and  concluded  that — 

The  achievement  of  the  1975  automotive 
emission  standards  remains  a  distinct  Doe- 
slblllty.  *^ 

EPA  also  called  attention  to  the  ob- 
servation by  the  National  Academy 
that — 

The  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970 
have  had  the  effect  of  accelerating  progress 
by  automobile  manufacturers  In  emission 
control. 


As  a  result  of  the  Federal  Emission  Con- 
trol Program,  commencing  In  1968.  consid- 
erable emission  control  on  new  vehicles  has 
already  been  achieved  by  engine  modifica- 
tions and  Improvements  In  engine  design.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  automobUe  Industry 
did  not  seriously  undertake  such  a  program 
on  its  own  volition  untU  subject  to  this 
governmental  pressure  and  general  recognl- 
tlon  of  the  role  of  automobile  emissions  In 
the  generation  of  smog  In  California.  This 
long  lag  period  together  with  the  growth  In 
automobile  sales  gave  rise  to  the  sense  of 
urgency  expressed  In  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments. 


January  25,  1972 


Now  I,  for  one,  am  imwilling  to  excuse 
the  automotive  manufacturers  from  an 
obligation  that  they  incurred.  I  do  not 
want  to  take  a  "new  look"  at  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1970.  Rather,  I  want  the  auto- 
motive industry  to  take  a  "new  look"  at 
their  obligation  to  clean  up  the  air  their 
vehicles  pollute.  For  the  industry  to  do 
less  is  to  render  another  in  a  long  list  of 
disservices — such  as  we  have  also  seen 
in  the  area  of  auto  safety — that  require 
legislative  redress.  With  regard  to  the 
growth  of  sales  that  the  National  Acad- 
emy referred  to,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  auto  industry  is  remarkably 
shortsighted  if  it  expects  to  continue  to 
enjoy  such  growth  without  a  concurrent 
commitment  to  health  and  welfare.  Even 
now  plans  are  on  drawing  boards  to  limit 
automotive  traffic  in  larger  cities  and 
urban  areas.  In  other  words,  if  the  auto- 
motive industry  is  unwilling  to  clean  up 
its  cars,  it  may  well  be  confronted  with  a 
shrinking  market  for  them  and  all  that 
this  implies  for  their  workers,  their  in- 
vestors, and  our  economy. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  and  that  of  our 
colleagues  to  the  hearings  that  the  able 
Member  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers i  will 
conduct  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  In  a 
similar  vein,  the  able  Senator  from 
Maine,  Mr.  Muskie,  plans  oversight  hear- 
ings on  the  Clean  Air  Act  amendment 
early  next  month.  Clearly,  we  are  at  a 
critical  point  in  time  as  far  as  clean  air 
is  concerned,  and  it  is  within  this  frame- 
work that  we  must  judge  the  extent  to 
which  the  industry  is  willing  to  discharge 
its  obligations  toward  the  creation  of  a 
healthy  environment  in  the  years  Im- 
mediately before  us.  The  hearings  here 
and  In  the  other  body  will  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  firsthand  if  the  auto- 
motive Industry  Is  willing  to  Join  with 
us  in  cleaning  up  the  air,  or  if  it  will  con- 
tinue to  insist  that  we  take  a  new  look  at 
a  law  whose  intent  they  have  barely  con- 
sidered. 


In  fact,  the  National  Academy's  re- 
port makes  it  quite  clear  that  whatever 
progress  we  have  had  or  will  get  in  abat- 
ing automotive  air  pollution  will  result 
directly  from  such  far-reaching  legisla- 
tion as  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Here  is  ex- 
actly what  the  Academy  said  on  page 
10  of  its  report: 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  GEORGE 
W.  ANDREWS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Jones)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  it  was  my  sad  duty  to  announce 
to  the  House  that  our  beloved  colleague 
and  dear  friend,  George  William  An- 
drews, of  the  Third  District  of  Alabama, 
passed  away  on  December  25,  1971. 

George  Andrews,  the  dean  of  the  Ala- 
bama delegation  in  the  House,  had  served 
in  the  Congress  for  nearly  28  years  and 


was  a  ranking  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  where  he  engaged  his 
keen  intellect  to  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try as  a  champion  of  fiscal  responsibility 
in  Government. 

His  open  and  friendly  manner  with  his 
colleagues  won  him  countless  friends 
from  every  section  of  the  Nation.  His 
wit  and  Intelligence  were  well  known.  1 
fully  expect  him  to  be  in  the  cloakroom 
of  Heaven  on  vigil  for  you  and  for  me 
and  others  of  his  esteemed  colleagues. 

As  dean  of  the  Alabama  delegation 
George  Andrew  was  held  in  particular 
regard  and  affection  by  all  Members 
from  our  State  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
We  counted  on  his  experience  and 
knowledge  for  guidance  in  many  affairs. 
George  Andrews  was  a  particularly 
noted  authority  on  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  and  exercised  his 
considerable  knowledge  in  this  area  as 
chairman  of  the  Sutwommittee  on  Leg- 
islative Appropriations. 

His  great  compassion  and  his  skiUs  as 
a  legislator  were  outstanding. 

He  was  held  in  unusually  high  regard 
by  the  people  of  the  district  he  rep- 
resented. He  was  first  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress in  absentia  while  serving  in  the 
Pacific  in  the  Navy  during  World  War  n 
His  subsequent  elections  were  without 
serious  challenge. 

George  was  truly  dedicated.  He  had  a 
weU-deserved  reputation  for  always  be- 
mg  on  the  job  and  for  getting  results 
He  was  always  available  and  anxious  to 
be  of  aid  to  any  request  which  came  to 
his  office. 

His  service  extended  well  beyond  the 
district  he  represented.  He  was  well 
known  in  aU  parts  of  the  State  for  his 
help  m  guiding  requests  for  funding 
through  the  appropriations  process.  He 
never  limited  his  interest  to  the  bound- 
aries of  the  district  he  represented. 

George  Andrews  was  a  willing  and 
sympathetic  listener  to  petitions  for 
proper  funding  of  programs  to  build  and 
strengthen  this  Nation.  He  was  espe- 
ciaUy  weU  known  for  advancing  pro- 
grams to  enhance  the  internal  develop- 
ment of  the  country  and  provide  for  a 
strong  defense  effort. 
1  ^.^,  Republic  has  lost  a  dedicated, 
skiUful,  and  successful  statesman. 

He  will  long  be  remembered  for  the 
high  mark  his  service  has  left  in  our 
State  and  Nation.  His  loss  will  be  long 

More  than  that,  I  have  lost  a  warm 
considerate  friend. 

To  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  to  his  two 
children.  Jane  and  George,  I  extend  my 
most  heartfelt  sjrmpathy. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  most 
grateful  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  for  sharing  this  time 
with  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  death  of  the  late 
Honorable  George  Andrews,  the  Nation 
has  lost  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  dedi- 
cated Congressmen  and  Alabama  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  outstanding  sons.  I 
knew  him  very  well  and  counted  him 
one  of  my  dearest  friends.  It  was  with 
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sorrow  and  shock  that  I  learned  of  his 
passing.  I  was  very  close  to  him  for  many 
years.  He  came  to  Congress  very  soon 
after  I  did  and  we  quickly  formed  a 
warm  and  close  friendship  and  we  worked 
constantly  together  on  matters  of  mu- 
tual interest  to  our  respective  States  and 
to  our  Nation.  The  fact  that  our  districts 
adjoin  and  have  many  common  interests 
provided  an  additional  tie.  Our  work  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
particularly  on  the  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee brought  us  in  daily  contact.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  outspoken  in  Congress 
for  a  strong  and  adequate  national  de- 
fense, for  improvements  to  our  Nation's 
waterways  and  ports,  and  for  economy 
in  Government.  I  recall  very  well  the 
great  contributions  he  made  to  the  Chat- 
tahoochee-Flint-Apalacliicola  waterways 
system.  It  was  he  more  than  any  other 
who  made  possible  the  dam  at  Colum- 
bia, Ala.,  which  is  an  essential  part 
of  that  waterway  system.  I  remarked  at 
the  time  of  its  dedication  that  it  should 
bear  the  name  of  George  Andrews  and 
I  am  glad  again  to  join  in  the  proposal 
that  this  designation  be  made  as  a 
further  token  of  respect  and  apprecia- 
tion for  his  efforts  and  achievements. 

George  Andrews  was  a  native  son  of 
Alabama.  After  receiving  his  law  degree 
in  1928  and  beginning  his  practice  in 
Union  Springs,  Ala.,  Representative  An- 
drews served  as  circuit  solicitor  for  the 
Third  Judicial  Circuit  of  Alabama  from 
1931  to  1943,  and  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Naval  Reserves  at  Pearl  Harbor  imtil  his 
election  to  the  78th  Congress  in  1944. 

He  was  a  true  and  proud  son  of  the 
South  who  served  his  district,  his  party, 
his  State,  and  the  Nation  faitlifully  and 
well.  In  him  we  have  lost  a  great  orator, 
a  loyal  friend,  an  outstanding  statesman, 
and  a  fine  human  being. 

By  virtue  of  long  and  able  service  in 
the  House,  he  was  one  of  the  senior 
Members  of  Congress  and  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  because 
of  his  work  he  was  a  valued  and  respected 
member  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
Congress. 

George  Andrfws  was  outspoken  and 
courageous  in  his  work.  His  strong  voice 
made  him  a  man  to  be  listened  to  and  re- 
spected. This  veteran  lawmaker  who  left 
a  lasting  imprint  on  the  work  of  the  Con- 
gress is  not  a  man  to  be  easily  replaced. 
During  tils  lifetime  of  public  service,  he 
set  an  example  of  patriotism  and  dedica- 
tion that  will  be  remembered  with  respect 
and  admiration  by  all  who  knew  him. 
Pew  men  have  contributed  more  toward 
the  building  of  the  strong  national  de- 
fense forces  that  have  made  America  the 
shield  of  the  free  world,  or  toward  elim- 
inating waste  and  mismanagement  In  the 
Federal  Government.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed.  His  passing  leaves  a  great  void 
in  the  work  for  good  government, 

Mrs.  SIkes  and  I  have  spent  many 
nappy  hours  with  George  and  his  be- 
loved wife.  Elizabeth.  To  Mrs.  Andrews 
and  to  their  son,  George,  and  their 
daughter,  Jane,  and  to  all  other  members 
of  the  family,  we  extend  our  deep  and 
earnest  sympathy  In  their  great  bereave- 
ment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 


at  this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols). 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  in- 
deed a  sad  occasion  as  I  join  with  other 
members  of  our  Alabama  delegation  and 
respected  colleagues  to  mourn  the  pass- 
ing of  the  dean  of  our  Alabama  delega- 
tion, George  Andrews. 

His  28  years  of  outstanding  service  to 
his  State  and  his  country  was  recognized 
and  appreciated  by  his  constituents  and 
they  returned  him  to  speak  for  them  for 
14  consecutive  terms  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, usually  without  opposition. 

This  service  in  the  Congress  was  char- 
acterized by  his  dedication  to  the  task  of 
honorably  representing  his  district.  He 
loved  Alabama  and  her  people  and  spent 
much  time  in  response  to  his  constitu- 
ents who  had  entrusted  the  affairs  of 
this  office  to  him. 

His  service  to  America  as  a  ranking 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations is  well  documented  both  in 
the  committee  record  and  in  his  strong 
arguments  in  the  well  of  this  House.  He 
was  a  recognized  champion  of  conserva- 
tive government  and  his  leadership  waa 
constantly  sought  to  eliminate  waste  in 
Federal  spending. 

His  long  service  in  the  Congress  was 
further  highlighted  by  his  love  for  his 
country  and  his  dedication  toward  main- 
taining a  strong  defense  was  always  in 
evidence  in  lils  forceful  speeches  in  the 
well  of  this  House. 

George  Andrews  was  a  true  friend  of 
the  U.S.  servicemen,  having  been  elected 
to  Congress  in  1944  while  serving  as  a 
naval  officer  in  the  Pacific  in  World  War 
II.  In  numerous  speeches  before  the  Con- 
gress, he  vigorously  campaigned  against 
a  "no-win  policy"  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
I  predict  that  history  will  record  the  wis- 
dom of  his  arguments. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  serve  with 
my  respected  friend,  George  Andrews. 
for  some  5  years  and  I  shall  always  re- 
member how  helpful  he  was  to  me  as  a 
new  Member.  In  memory's  eye,  I  go  back 
to  my  visit  in  his  home  in  Union  Springs, 
Ala.,  following  my  election  to  his  body.  I 
well  recall  the  sound  advice  he  gave  me 
on  matters  relating  to  office  staff  and 
committee  assignments.  He  invited  me  to 
join  him  and  Mrs.  Andrews  for  lunch  in 
his  lovely  home,  exemplifying  his  cordial 
Southern  hospitality  so  dominant  in  his 
native  Bullock  County,  Ala. 

Congressman  Andrews  maintained  a 
deep  and  abiding  love  for  his  family.  He 
especially  enjoyed  his  visits  with  his 
daughter  in  North  Carolina  and  often 
expressed  to  those  in  the  Alabama  dele- 
gation his  hopes  that  he  might  return 
home  and  practice  law  with  his  son, 
George  Andrews,  Jr. 

His  untimely  passing  is  a  personal  loss 
to  this  Member  for  our  dean  WEis  always 
available  to  help  In  congressional  duties. 
His  death  leaves  a  void  in  leadership"  and 
representation  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  for 
George  Andrews  was  a  statesman  In 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deepest  sympathy 

to  Mrs.  Andrews,  his  devoted  wife;  to 

Jane,  his  lovely  daughter;  and  to  George, 

Jr.,  his  son  and  namesake. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 


I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Dickinson)  . 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  month  ago  today — on 
Christmas  Day— the  people  of  the  Third 
District  of  Alabama  lost  the  services  of 
an  able  Congressman  in  the  death  of 
Representative  George  Andrews. 

The  dean  of  Alabama's  congressional 
delegation  was  a  Member  of  this  body  for 
almost  three  decades.  He  was  elected  to 
the  78th  Congress  on  March  14,  1944;  re- 
elected to  14  succeeding  Congresses. 

For  over  18  years  he  was  my  personal 
Congressman.  Before  I  moved  to  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  I  lived  at  Opelika,  and  he 
served  us  well.  I  worked  for  him.  I  was  a 
Democrat  at  the  time.  I  worked  for  him 
in  his  campaign. 

I  know  of  no  man  who  stood  higher  in 
the  esteem  of  the  people  of  Alabama  than 
did  George  Andrews. 

When  I  decided  to  nm  for  Congress 
I  talked  with  him,  even  though  I  was 
running  as  a  Republican  at  the  time.  I 
sought  his  advice  and  counsel. 

Mr.  Andrews  was  an  influential,  re- 
spected, and  most  effective  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was 
third  ranking  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  where  he  served  as 
chairman.  Legislative  Subcommittee,  in 
addition  to  sitting  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  Subcommittee  and  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  George  Andrews  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  his  coUeagues  in  this 
Chamber  for  he  was  a  man  of  wit  auid 
charm;  he  was  intelligent,  personable 
and  generous;  but  more  important,  he 
was  always  a  true  southern  gentleman— 
a  man  of  character. 

Because  George  Andrews  did  his  job 
well  and  with  a  minimum  of  fanfare,  it 
is  more  fitting  that  we  remember  him 
today  for  those  good  works.  He  did  a 
good  job  for  his  district,  State,  and  Na- 
tion. Now,  he  is  missed  by  his  loved  ones 
and  many  friends.  But,  his  achievements 
will  endure  and  his  accomplishments  are 
a  living  memorial  to  a  man  who  worked 
long  and  hard  for  the  people  he  repre- 
sented. 

I  feel  a  very  deep  personal  loss  in  the 
death  of  George.  I  should  like  to  extend 
my  sympathy  to  his  lovely  wife  and  most 
gracious  lady  Elizabeth,  and  to  his  fam- 
ily, and  I  wish  to  jom  with  all  of  those 
assembled  in  the  Chamber  today  in  say- 
ing we  are  the  losers  for  George's  having 
gone  to  his  ultimate  reward.  We  miss 
him,  and  we  certainly  want  to  offer  our 
condolences  to  liis  family. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr 
Mahon)  . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  joyous  oc- 
casions are  not  infrequently  edged  with 
sadness.  Christmas  Day,  1971,  was  such 
an  occasion  when  word  came  of  the 
passing  of  our  late  distinguished  and  be- 
loved colleague.  George  Andrews. 

Today,  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
Appropriations  convened  for  the  first 
hearing  of  the  second  session  of  the  92d 
Congress.  Those  of  us  on  the  Defense 
Subcommittee  left  vacant  the  chair 
which  had  been  occupied  for  so  many 
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years  by  George  Andrews.  It  was  a  sad 
experience  to  miss  this  devoted  man  and 
to  see  his  chair  vacant  today. 

George  Andrews  was  one  of  the  most 
beloved  Members  ever  to  serve  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  for  an 
abundance  of  good  reasons.  He  combined 
great  compassion  for  his  fellow  man  with 
strong  convictions  about  what  he 
thought  was  right  for  America.  Rugged 
devotion  to  God  and  country  was  his 
path  through  thick  and  thin.  He  was  by 
every  measure  as  solid  as  a  rock,  as  de- 
pendable as  the  changing  of  the  tide,  a 
champion  of  the  old-fashioned  and  un- 
changing virtues  of  self-reliance  and  dis- 
cipline and  restraint. 

The  Apostle  Paul  observed  that  it  is 
required  of  stewai-ds  that  they  be  found 
faithful.  He  measured  up.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  Nation's  best  interests  will 
stand  with  time.  They  were  consider- 
able, for  he  was  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  dedication.  He  was  a  leading  light 
for  a  strong  national  defense,  believing 
that  survival  is  our  first  national  pri- 
ority. George  Andrews  thought  the  pres- 
ervation and  the  survival  of  the  country 
was  the  most  important  thing,  jiist  as 
some  of  the  rest  of  us  think.  He  was  so 
happy  to  make  his  contribution  in  this 
field.  His  contribution  over  the  years 
was  tremendous. 

He  served  with  high  distinction  and 
perseverance  and  persuasively  on  a  num- 
ber of  subcommittees  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, ranking  third  in  tenure  on  the  com- 
mittee at  the  time  of  his  untimely  pass- 
ing. He  served  a  number  of  years  on  the 
Independent  Offices  Subcommittee  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce  and  General  Governmental 
Matters  and  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legislative  Appropriations. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he 
lost  many  a  night's  rest  tossing  and 
turning  over  the  tide  of  national  events. 
He  held  deeply  to  the  conviction  that 
the  Nation  was  heading  for  troubled 
waters  because  of  its  unbridled  appetite 
for  spending  beyond  sustainable  levels 
and  the  relentless  pervasiveness  of  cen- 
tral government. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  George  Andrews 
win  be  missed  for  added  reasons.  A  peer- 
less storyteller  and  homespun  philos- 
opher, he  kept  his  perspective  and  good 
humor — and  I  suspect  helped  many 
others  to  do  so — by  telling  a  timely 
anecdote  or  story.  He  was  blessed  with 
an  abundance  of  personal  warmth  and 
charm  and  kindness,  affable  on  even  the 
most  serious  occasions. 

It  is  so  tragic  that  we  have  lost  his 
counsel,  his  advice,  and  his  good  humor. 
However,  we  can  remember  the  prin- 
ciples which  dominated  his  life,  wherein 
he  tried  to  make  ours  better.  We  can  try 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  preserving  and 
upholding  the  strength  and  dignity  of 
this  Nation  which  was  so  close  to  his 
heart. 

He  was  my  good  and  always  helpful 
friend,  a  pillar  of  strength,  a  soldier  in 
the  ranks. 

We  shall  all  miss  him  greatly  in  the 
days  to  come.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife 
and  I  join  all  the  friends  of  George  An- 
drews here  today  in  these  words  of  praise 


and  sympathy  and  recognition,  and  with 
words  of  sympathy  to  Elizabeth,  his  wife, 
and  to  liis  two  children. 

May  the  Lord  bless  his  memory. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  close  personal 
friendship  existed  between  our  late  friend 
George  Andrews  and  Adm.  Hyman 
Rickover,  the  world-famous  spokesman 
for  a  nuclear  navy.  Admiral  Rickover  has 
requested  that  I  place  in  the  Record  this 
letter  to  me  in  regard  to  his  late-departed 
friend,  George  Andrews: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  24,  1972. 
Hon.  George  H.  Mahon, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 
Dear  Mr.  Mahon:  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  planning  to  Include  in  the  Record 
comments  concerning  the  distinguished 
service  Congressman  George  W.  Andrews  gave 
his  country  during  his  28  years  as  a  member 
of  the  House.  If  It  Is  appropriate,  I  would 
appreciate  It  greatly  If  you  could  Include  this 
letter. 

I  have  known  and  respected  Congressman 
Andrews  for  more  than  25  years,  and  It  Is 
with  deep  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  his  death. 
All  of  us  In  the  naval  program  who  have  been 
in  any  way  associated  with  him,  as  well  as 
many  others,  have  reason  to  regret  his  death. 
Over  the  many  years  that  I  have  been 
responsible  for  the  Navy's  nuclear  propulsion 
program,  my  respect  for  this  distinguished 
American  has  continuously  grown.  He  was  al- 
ways available  when  I  asked  to  visit  with 
him.  No  matter  how  pressed  he  was  for  time 
he  befriended  and  helped  me.  It  was  a  com- 
fort to  be  able  to  go  to  him  for  his  wisdom, 
his  objectivity,  and  his  kindly  advice.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  associated  with  so  fine 
a  gentleman  and  patriot  who  did  such  honor 
to  his  country  and  to  his  state. 

I  speak  from  personal  experience  when  I 
say  that  the  support  he  unfailingly  gave  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee contributed  immeasurably  to  our 
nuclear  Navy — which  Is  today  a  major  fac- 
tor In  preserving  peace.  He  was  a  wise  man, 
a  good  friend;  kind  and  warmhearted.  His 
accomplishments  will  be  better  understood 
In  the  future. 

As  you  know,  I  have  the  deepest  respect 
for  and  faith  In  our  Congress  and  the  demo- 
cratic principles  upon  which  it  Is  based.  In 
testimony  before  committees  of  Congress  1 
have  frequently  expressed  concern  over  the 
continuous  erosion  of  the  power  and  autlior- 
ity  of  the  Legislative  Branch  that  has  taken 
place  in  recent  years.  Congressman  Andrews, 
through  his  position  on  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  was  one  of  those  who 
consistently  spoke  and  fought  for  what  he 
believed  to  be  right.  It  Is  only  through  the 
Intelligent  efforts  of  men  such  as  he  that  our 
form  of  government  will  be  preserved. 

I  sincerely  regret  his  death.  I  can  only  hope 
that  others  who  follow  him  will  by  his  ex- 
ample guide  their  own  efforts  In  strengthen- 
ing the  Legislative  Branch — the  only  way  to 
ensure  that  sovereignty  continues  to  reside  In 
our  people. 

Expressions  of  condolence  always  sound 
hollow  and  inadequate.  But  Congressman 
Andrews  w^as  so  unusual  a  man  In  every 
respect  that  I  can't  help  writing  to  say  that 
I  feel  his  death  as  a  personal  loss. 
Respectfully, 

H.  G.  RicKovis. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  now  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  sad 
Christmas  morning  last  month  when  our 
former     colleague,     Armistead     Selden, 


called  me  to  advise  me  that  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  colleague  George 
Andrews  had  died  in  Birmingham.  It 
was  a  shock  to  me  and  it  was  a  loss  to 
this  country  and  to  this  House. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1947, 
George  was  already  a  hard-working 
respected  Member,  and  I  have  relied 
heavily  on  his  judgment  and  friend.ship 
through  all  the  years  since.  George 
Andrews  was  a  member  of  the  powerful 
Appropriations  Committee  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career  in  the  House  in 
March  of  1944,  and  it  was  as  the  third- 
ranking  member  of  the  committee  that 
he  earned  his  reputation  as  a  great  pub- 
lic servant.  Respect  for  George  Andrews 
extended  far  beyond  the  House  Chamber, 
and  all  of  official  Washington  knew  him 
as  a  man  of  principle,  responsibility,  and 
commonsense.  He  believed  in  a  strong 
national  defense,  and  he  was  a  potent 
advocate  of  sound  fi.scal  policy  for  the 
Nation.  Both  as  dean  of  the  Alabama 
congressional  delegation  and  as  a  knowl- 
edgeable, hard-working  fiscal  watchdog, 
George  Andrews  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  men  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

As  is  true  with  every  successful  Con- 
gressman, George's  first  love  was  his 
country  and  the  people  he  represented 
for  28  years.  His  roots  were  in  the  com- 
munity, and  his  dedication  to  his  duties 
sprang  from  his  deep  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama.  He  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress while  still  serving  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 
But  George's  election  in  absentia  was  no 
surprise,  for  he  had  served  the  people 
of  his  part  of  Alabama  as  circuit  solicitor 
since  1931  until  answering  his  country's 
call  to  duty  in  World  War  n. 

George  Andrews  thus  devoted  40  years 
of  unbroken  service  to  the  people  of 
Alabama  and  America.  He  will  be  missed. 
His  v/isdom,  eloquence,  humor,  and 
friendship  were  deeply  important  to  the 
entire  House  of  Representatives.  My  sym- 
pathy goes  out  to  his  wife  Elizabeth  and 
to  his  son  and  daughter.  The  loss  Is  one 
we  share  with  them.  May  the  knowledge 
that  George  Andrews  will  be  remem- 
bered for  his  exemplary  public  service 
and  his  great  personal  contribution  to 
America  sustain  them  In  their  grief. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Speaker  for  those  kind 
remarks. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  BEvn,L). 
Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
considerable  sorrow  and  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal grief  that  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  our  beloved  colleague, 
George  W.  Andrews,  who  passed  away 
recently. 

George  Andrews  was  many  things — 
husband,  father,  lawyer,  legislator,  expert 
in  finance — and  everything  he  did,  he  did 
well. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  vet- 
eran of  28  years'  service  in  the  House  and 
third-ranking  member  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee.  No  Member  of  the 
House,  to  my  knowledge,  had  more 
friends  than  he;  and  no  wonder,  for  he 
was,  indeed,  an  honorable  and  good  man. 
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George  Andrews  received  his  law  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Alabama  and 
practiced  law  in  Union  Springs.  When 
America  entered  the  Second  World  War, 
he  received  a  commission  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  and  served  at  Peail  Harbor  im- 
til  elected  to  the  78th  Congress,  in  1944. 
He  was  reelected  13  times  without  a 
defeat. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House,  George 
Andrews  supported  fiscal  responsibility 
in  Government  and  strength  in  national 
defense.  He  was  an  ardent  defender  of 
our  vital  defense  programs  against  the 
argimients  of  those  who  sought  to  com- 
promise the  military  posture  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  name  of  economy. 

As  dean  of  the  Alabama  delegation, 
chairman  of  the  Legislative  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  a  member  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  Public  Works  Subcommittees, 
he  had  considerable  prestige,  in  addition 
to  ability,  and  his  counsel  and  advice 
were  sought  by  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  express  my 
high  regard  for  the  memory  of  this  most 
remarkable  man,  and  to  extend  my  deep- 
est sympathy  to  his  wife  and  family. 

In  the  death  of  George  W.  Andrews, 
the  counti-y  has  sustained  a  tragic  loss. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Alabama  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  Of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  life  and  service  of  Congressman 
George  William  Andrews,  of  Alabama. 

Among  those  who  knew  him  well,  and 
I  consider  myself  fortunate  to  be  included 
in  this  group,  he  elicited  a  deep  and  con- 
tinuing friendsliip.  These  friendships 
were  marked  by  great  warmth  and  loysj- 
ty  which  transcended  differences  in  age 
and  political  affiliation. 

The  beloved  dean  of  the  Alabama  con- 
gressional delegation  was  a  most  worthy 
advocate — dedicated,  energetic — com- 
mitting all  of  his  strength  to  the  end  of 
achieving  the  objectives  which  he  had 
concluded  were  for  the  gocd  of  his  Third 
District,  Alabama,  and  the  Nation. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress,  George 
was  always  available  for  advice  and, 
through  the  following  years  as  senior 
member  of  our  delegation,  he  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  strength  for  all  of  us. 

Especially  this  was  true  for  me  as  I 
was  privileged  to  serve  with  him  on  the 
Hjuse  Appropriations  Committee  where 
he  was  the  third-ranking  member. 

Representative  Andrews  always  sup- 
ported fiscal  responsibility  in  government 
and  strength  in  national  defense  as  he 
worked  for  his  country  while  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  Legislative  Subcommit- 
tee and  as  a  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tees for  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
Public  Works  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Our  good  friend  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  his  energy,  devotion,  enter- 


taining personality,  and  booming  voice 
that  always  brought  respect  and  an  at- 
tentive ear.  We  will  long  cherish  and  re- 
member his  many  stories  and  anecdotes 
about  life  and  history  for  these  brought 
so  much  pleasure  to  so  many. 

He  was  born  in  Clayton,  Ala.,  on  De- 
cember 12,  1906,  and  he  received  his 
law  degree  from  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama In  1928.  Soon  thereafter  he  entered 
the  practice  of  law  in  Union  Springs,  Ala. 

Prior  to  his  distinguished  career  of  28 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Mr.  Andrews  served  as  circuit  solicitor 
for  the  Third  Judicial  Circuit  of  Alabama 
from  1931  to  1943. 

In  World  War  II,  he  served  as  a  lieu- 
tenant junior  grade  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
at  Pearl  Harbor  imtil  his  election  to  the 
78th  Congress.  His  election  to  Congress 
was  quite  a  tribute  to  his  character  and 
record  as  a  young  man  for  he  was  elected 
while  still  serving  his  people  in  the  U.S. 
Navy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  deep  personal 
sadness  that  my  wife,  Jolane,  and  I 
learned  of  the  tragic  and  sudden  loss  of 
our  esteemed  friend.  We  will  miss  him 
greatly,  as  will  his  lovely  wife,  Eliza- 
beth Bullock  Andrews;  his  son.  Navy  Lt. 
George  W.  Andrews,  Jr.;  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Martin  Hinds;  his  grand- 
children and  his  many,  many  friends  and 
admirers. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  in  this  Record  the  following 
editorial  which  was  published  in  the 
December  30,  1971,  edition  of  the  Mobile 
Register : 

Congressman  Andrews 

Not  the  people  of  his  own  Third  District 
alone,  but  all  Alabamlans  have  lost  the  serv- 
ices of  an  able  congressman  in  the  death 
of  Rep.  George  W.  Andrews. 

First  elected  In  March  1944,  Mr.  Andrews 
served  In  the  U.S.  House  for  almost  three 
decades. 

More  unassuming  than  conspicuous 
throughout  his  congressional  career,  he  be- 
came an  Influential  and  effective  member  of 
the  House.  Dean  of  the  Alabama  delegation 
In  the  House,  he  was  third  ranking  member 
of  the  Appropriation  Committee  and  was  one 
of  three  congressmen  to  serve  on  three  major 
appropriations  subcommittees — defense, 

public  works  and  legislative. 

He  did  a  good  Job  for  his  district,  state 
and  nation  with  a  minimum  of  fanfare. 

Mr.  JONES  Of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  now  yield  to  our  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Boggs). 

Mr.  BOGGhS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
little  that  I  can  add  to  the  beautiful 
tributes  which  have  been  paid  to  one  of 
our  very  distinguished  Members,  the  late 
George  Andrews  from  the  great  State  of 
Alabama. 

I  know  of  no  man  who  has  commanded 
more  affection  among  his  colleagues  than 
George  Andrews.  There  is  a  reason  for 
that,  and  it  Is  not  hard  to  explain.  First, 
all  of  us  respected  his  sense  of  dedica- 
tion, his  loyalty,  his  devotion  to  his  dis- 
trict, his  State  and  his  country.  I  might 
say  that  I  as  well  as  anyone  knew  how 
very  diligently  he  labored  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people.  He  came  to  the 
sessions  of  the  House  early,  and  he 
stayed  imtil  they  were  concluded,  so  he 
probably  knew  more  Members  well  and 
intimately  than  any  other  Member. 


Among  his  other  attributes  was  his 
keen  sense  of  humor.  He  was  able,  even 
in  the  most  stressful  situations,  to  see 
a  bit  of  comedy  in  events,  and  often- 
times relieved  tensions  by  recounting  a 
story,  usually  about  his  days  as  a  yoimg 
lawj'er  in  Alabama. 

God  in  his  wisdom  takes  us  at  his  will 
and  one  never  knows  why  or  how.  It  is 
always  difficult  when  a  man  as  healthy 
and  active  as  George  was  to  be  suddenly 
called  away. 

Every  now  and  then  he  used  to  talk 
about  retirement,  but  1  do  not  really 
believe  he  was  serious  about  it. 

I  had  the  sad  duty  to  attend  his  funer- 
al in  his  home  city  in  Alabama  on  that 
beautiful  December  day.  I  went  to  his 
home  and  spoke  with  his  lovely  wife, 
Elizabeth,  and  his  son  and  daughter.  I 
was  deeply  moved  by  that  magnificent 
and  beautiful  Alabama  countryside  where 
he  had  built  his  home.  How  nice  it  would 
have  been  had  he  been  able  to  spend  some 
of  the  later  years  of  his  life  there.  Yet, 
knowing  our  colleague,  I  think  he  was 
happier  in  the  middle  of  the  conflict 
ser\ing  his  people,  his  country,  and  his 
State. 

So  we  have  indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  lo.=t 
one  of  our  ablest  colleagues.  He  shall 
Indeed  live  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
all  of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to  have 
known  him  and  loved  him. 

My  wife  was  particularly  close  to  his 
wife,  Elizabeth.  We  feel  we  have  not  only 
lost  a  colleague  but  we  have  lost  a  very, 
very  dear  friend,  almost  a  member  of  the 
family.  To  his  family,  my  family  ex- 
presses our  deepest  sorrow  and  condo- 
lence. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Flowers >. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply 
regret  the  occasion  for  today's  tribute 
to  our  departed  colleague  George 
Andrews. 

We  all  regret  this  just  as  I  do  because 
we  have  lost  a  dear  and  treasured 
friend — all  of  us. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  him 
well  these  last  3  years  since  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  in  the  Congress. 

It  was  my  misfortune  and  my  personal 
loss  that  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
of  knowing  him  a  whole  lot  longer.  He 
and  his  wonderful  wife,  Elizabeth,  have 
befriended  me  and  helped  me  in  more 
ways  than  I  could  ever  say. 

George  Andrews  was  a  man  who  al- 
w^ays  made  you  feel  better  just  to  be 
around.  He  had  a  great  capacity  for  love 
and  friendship  and  good  humor.  He  was 
a  great  and  distinguished  Member  of 
this  body  for  many  years  and  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

In  Alabama  he  was  widely  known  and 
loved  as  has  already  been  shown.  He 
believed  In  his  State  and  he  believed  in 
his  Nation.  He  believed  a  strong  America 
was  essential  to  order  In  this  world  that 
we  all  live  in.  George  Andrews  had 
strong  convictions  and  was  unwavering 
in  those  convictions.  He  wsis  Indeed 
what  you  could  term  a  great  American 
patriot.  In  addition,  he  was  a  rare  and 
warm  hvunan  being  and  a  great  friend 
to  more  people  than  almost  anyone  I 
have  evei  known. 
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We  have  all  heard  the  saying — "They 
do  not  make  them  like  that  any  more." 
I  am  not  sure  about  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  I  am  sure  that  they  do  not  make 
enough  of  them  like  George  Andrews. 
To  his  lovely  lady,  Elizabeth,  and  to 
his  children  and  grandchildren  and 
other  loved  ones,  I  would  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy.  We  will  all  miss  him 
deeply. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from   Alabama    (Mr.   Buchanan)  . 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
tributes  of  the  Members  here  today  have 
indicated,  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
family  of  the  late  dean  of  the  Alabama 
delegation,  George  Andrews,  is  shared 
by  his  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress 
and  by  the  people  throughout  his  beloved 
State  of  Alabama. 

His  service,  his  influence  and  his  repu- 
tation went  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his 
own  congressional  district.  He  was  loved, 
respected  and  cherished  by  people 
throughout  our  State  for  his  eloquence, 
his  humor,  his  devotion  to  the  people, 
his  deep  sense  of  patriotism,  his  responsi- 
ble concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try and  for  the  service  that  he  rendered 
not  just  to  his  own  district  but  to  his 
State  and  his  coimtry  as  well. 

Within  the  last  year  of  his  life  he 
rendered  great  service  to  the  people  of  my 
city,  of  our  State,  and  of  our  entire  region 
in  the  work  he  did  and  the  influence  he 
extended  toward  the  future  funding  of 
the  Lurleen  Wallace  Memorial  Cancer 
Institute  in  my  city — but  one  example  of 
many  such  acts  of  service  to  the  people 
that  mark  the  life  of  his  legislative 
career. 

To  his  family,  on  behalf  of  many  of 
the  people  of  my  congressional  district 
as  well  as  my  own  family,  I  would  express 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  and  our  deep 
gratitude  for  the  life  of  our  distinguished 
former  colleague. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  RooNEY>. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  deeply  shocked  and  pro- 
foundly saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing 
of  the  Honorable  George  W.  Andrews,  a 
longtime  colleague  and  friend.  George 
and  I  came  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  same  year;  in  fact,  he  pre- 
ceded me  in  taking  the  oath  of  office  by 
just  2  months.  For  most  of  the  sub- 
sequent 15  terms  that  he  so  ably  served 
here,  we  were  together  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  over 
those  years  there  were  few  if  any  who 
surpassed  George  Andrews  in  ability, 
hard  work,  and  devotion  to  ideals.  He  was 
a  man  of  conviction,  a  man  of  honor,  a 
man  to  whom  all  who  knew  him  willingly 
gave  admiration,  respect  and  friendship. 
He  was  a  man  I  was  proud  to  call  a  col- 
league and  above  all  a  friend.  We  spent 
many  a  pleasant  hour  together  over  the 
many  years  and  sometimes  even  dis- 
cussed his  home  town  of  Union  Springs, 
Ala.  My  longtime  secretary,  the  late 
George  Buchheister,  was  married  to  a  girl 
from  Union  Springs  whose  father,  the 
late  Henry  Steagall,  was  George's  pred- 
ecessor here  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 


Mr.  Speaker,  George  Andrews  was  a 
warm,  wonderful  man  and  we  shall  all 
miss  him  dearly.  To  his  lovely  wife  Eliza- 
beth and  his  family  I  extend  the 
Rooney's  deepest  sympathy  on  their 
great  loss. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Whitten). 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Alabama,  and  wish  to  join  at  this 
time  in  the  words  that  have  been  spoken 
here  today. 

Most  of  us  feel  so  deeply  in  this  in- 
stance that  it  is  hard  to  put  into  words 
just  how  close  and  how  dear  George  An- 
drews was  to  so  many  of  us. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  in  a  seat 
beside  him  in  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. I  left  that  seat  a  few  moments 
ago  while  the  committee  was  conduct- 
ing defense  appropriation  hearings.  To 
know  a  fellow  all  day  long  nearly  every 
day  in  the  year,  or  a  big  part  of  the  year, 
is  to  know  his  character,  and  there  never 
was  a  moment  that  the  wonderful  char- 
acter of  George  Andrews  was  not  clearly 
to  be  seen. 

We  have  been  hearing  the  wonderful 
qualities  he  had  for  leadership,  as  a 
husband,  and  as  a  father,  and  as  an  out- 
standing Alabamian  in  the  field  of  public 
service.  But  beneath  it  all  and  with  it  all, 
he  was  a  great  man. 

It  has  been  said  that  those  who  leave 
us  here  in  the  Congress  frequently  are 
those  whom  we  can  least  afford  to  give 
up.  With  George  Andrews'  untimely 
passing,  we  are  losing  one  of  the  strong- 
er voices  in  what  he  believed  to  be  right — 
and  many  of  us  agreed  with  him. 

One  thing  that  he  had  that  everybody 
does  not  have  was  the  attribute  that  one 
never  had  to  wonder  where  George  stood. 
He  let  you  know.  Most  of  the  time  he  was 
on  the  cooperative  side  with  the  powers 
that  be  in  trying  to  make  this  country 
run.  But  when  he  was  not,  he  made  his 
position  known,  too. 

I  was  in  the  committee  some  years  ago 
when  a  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  took  George  Andrews  on, 
because  that  is  the  way  it  was.  There  was 
a  project  in  Alabama  that  George  be- 
lieved in  and  had  worked  for,  and  it  was 
opposed  by  the  leaders  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  both  parties. 

George  upset  those  leaders  and  won 
that  victory  by  18  to  17.  There  were  not 
many  of  us  who  knew  anything  about  the 
project  except  that  George  Andrews  said 
it  was  right,  and  the  majority  of  that 
committee  voted  with  him  against  the 
leadership  of  both  sides. 

I  am  glad  to  know,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  that  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  who  has  the  floor 
today  is  sponsoring  along  with  his  col- 
leagues, including  me,  the  naming  of  this 
dam,  which  was  such  a  signal  victory, 
one  of  many  for  George  W.  Andrews. 

To  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  George,  Jr., 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  fine  yoimg 
lawyers  of  Alabama,  now  in  the  Navy 
as  was  his  father,  and  to  his  daughter, 
Jane,  and  the  rest  of  his  family,  we  ex- 
press our  deepest  sympathy.  We  say  that 
the  works  of  George  Andrews  and  the 
influence  he  had  on  the  rest  of  us  will 


always  live.  He  will  always  be  remem- 
bered. 

Mr.   JONAS.   Mr.   Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
that  have  already  been  made  today,  and 
particularly  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon),  as  well  as  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  RooNEY)  and  those  just  spoken  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten)  ,  because  all  of  us  have  served 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  with 
George  Andrews  for  many,  many  years. 
These  men  have  spoken  eloquently  today 
of  the  dedicated  and  devoted  service 
George  Andrews  rendered  his  district, 
his  State,  and  his  Nation  in  working  on 
that  committee  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
spending  and  for  fiscal  responsibility.  I 
concur  in  all  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  about  the  outstanding  service 
George  Andrews  rendered  as  a  member 
of  that  important  committee. 

But  it  is  with  a  sad  heart  that  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  distin- 
guished statesman  and  my  longtime  per- 
sonal friend.  I  could  hardly  believe  the 
news  when  I  heard  over  the  radio  that 
he  had  passed  away.  We  all  knew,  of 
course,  that  he  had  not  been  well  over 
the  holidays  and  preceding  the  holidays 
and  that  he  had  undergone  surgery  in 
Alabama.  I  had  kept  in  close  touch  with 
his  office  staff  and  was  encouraged  to 
believe  he  was  showing  progress,  and  I 
had  begun  to  look  forward  to  the  reopen- 
ing of  Congress  in  January  hoping  to  see 
him  back  in  good  form  as  he  was  the  last 
day  I  saw  him  here.  So  his  sudden  and 
untimely  passing  came  as  a  distinct  shock 
tome. 

The  friendship  I  formed  with  George 
began  in  1954  when,  upon  my  arrival  in 
Congress,  I  was  assigned  to  serve  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  on  the 
subcommittee  which  handled  the  appro- 
priations for  the  independent  offices  and 
agencies  of  the  Government.  George 
was  on  that  committee,  and  I  turned  to 
him  for  advice  and  counsel  and  he  always 
gave  it  freely.  One  cannot  sit  m  a  com- 
mittee room  for  5  hours  a  day  5  days  a 
week  for  2  or  3  months  hand  rimning 
without  acquiring  a  close  affection  for  the 
members  who  serve  with  one  on  that  side 
of  the  table. 

I  spent  many  a  pleasant  hour  follow- 
ing the  hearings  chewing  the  fat,  so  to 
speak,  with  George,  reminiscing  about 
our  problems  at  home  and  our  experi- 
ences. I,  too,  enjoyed  his  keen  wit  and 
his  humor  and  his  ability  to  tell  an  anec- 
dote that  would  illustrate  any  point  he 
might  care  to  make.  That  friendship 
which  began  in  1954  extended  itself  out- 
side the  Halls  of  Congress  and  our  fami- 
lies became  close  friends.  His  beloved 
wife,  Elizabeth,  and  my  wife  have  had  a 
friendship  down  through  the  years  that 
equaled  the  friendship  which  George  and 
I  enjoyed. 
We  spent  many  a  social  hour  together, 

and   visited   back   and   forth  with   each 


other.  I  had  such  a  close  feeling  of  friend- 
ship with  George  that  his  passing  af- 
fected me  almost  as  if  he  were  a  member 
of  my  own  family. 

But  aside  from  this  sense  of  personal 
loss,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  thinking  today 
of  the  loss  which  has  been  sustained  by 
the  people  George  represented  here  in 
Congress  and  of  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  Nation.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  one  so 
able  and  so  distinguished  in  his  service 
to  his  district,  his  State,  and  his  Nation 
should  be  stricken  down  at  a  time  when 
he  stm  had  so  much  to  offer  his  coun- 
try. It  will  not  be  easy  to  fill  his  shoes. 

I  am  also  thinking  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  sadness  that  has  come  to  his  be- 
loved wife  and  family,  and  particularly 
his  children.  As  great  as  is  our  loss  and 
the  loss  to  the  Nation,  it  cannot  begin  to 
compare  with  theirs,  although  I  hope 
and  pray  that  they  will  gain  some  con- 
solation in  the  knowledge  that  a  host  of 
friends  have  been  mourning  with  them 
over  his  passing. 

So  farewell.  George:  dear  friend,  de- 
voted husband  and  father,  faithful  pub- 
lic servant,  effective  Representative, 
patriot  and  statesman.  You  have  left  a 
monument  more  lasting  than  brass. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Passman). 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  my  very  dear  personal  friend, 
George  W.  Andrews,  with  whom  I  had 
the  honor  of  serving  many  long  and 
pleasant  years  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Throughout  my  long  association  with 
George  Andrews  I  gas  not  only  im- 
pressed with  his  profound  knowledge,  but 
I  was  equally  impressed  with  his  true 
humility  and  concern  for  his  fellow  man. 
He  was  a  wise  man  and  a  good  Christian 
man.  George  always  could  find  the  time 
to  advise  with  and  counsel  his  colleagues 
and  other  friends;  he  always  seemed  to 
enjoy  extending  a  helping  hand  when- 
ever it  was  needed.  It  was  for  this  pro- 
found and  rare  reason  that  he  was  not 
only  my  friend,  but  also,  my  treasured 
adviser.  He  was  a  great,  imselfish  soul, 
and  I  miss  him  greatly.  I  miss  his  coun- 
sel, his  wisdom;  I  miss  his  personality, 
and  it  is  with  true  sorrow  that  I  now 
stand  in  this  House  knowing  that  he  has 
passed  on. 

George  Andrews  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  his  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  am 
grieved  by  the  loss  of  a  loyal  and  true 
friend,  and  I  should  like  to  extend  my 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  devoted  wife 
and  their  two  children. 

Those  of  us  closely  associated  with  oxu- 
departed  colleague  know  that  this  world 
is  a  better  place  to  live  by  his  havtog 
lived  in  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

MlNSHALL) . 

Mr.  MlNSHALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  shadow  fell  over  the  re- 
cess period  for  all  of  us  when  we  learned 
of  the  untimely,  imexpected  death  on 
Christmas  Day  of  our  colleague,  the 
Honorable    George    W.    Andrews,    of 

Alabama. 
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As  dean  of  the  Alabama  delegation,  he 
was  "Mr.  Alabama"  himself  to  many. 
Alabama-born  and  educated,  he  loved  the 
people  of  his  State  and  he  served  them 
with  dignity,  charm,  and  great  and  tire- 
less ability.  The  third  district  elected 
and  reelected  him  to  C^ongress  14  times, 
recognizing  that  in  George  Andrews 
they  had  a  wise  and  forceful  Representa- 
tive not  only  deeply  devoted  to  their  re- 
gional interests,  but  who  shared  their 
faith  in,  and  was  willing  to  fight  for,  con- 
stitutional government,  a  strong  national 
defense,  and  sound  fiscal  policies. 

His  friendship  and  influence  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  extended  across 
political  and  ideological  lines.  I  not  only 
had  the  honor  to  count  myself  one  of  his 
host  of  friends,  but  had  the  additional 
privilege  of  working  with  him  on  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee.  I 
know  first  hand  how  well  he  served  not 
only  the  people  of  Alabama,  but  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  in  providing  this  Nation 
with  a  strong  defense  and  in  acting  as  a 
watchdog  on  expenditures.  His  counsel 
was  invaluable,  he  was  a  Member  who 
commanded  confidence  and  respect  from 
all,  a  man  of  great  character  and 
principles. 

Just  as  remarkable,  after  more  than 
a  quarter  century  in  the  Congress,  dur- 
ing war  and  peace,  depression  and  pros- 
perity, turbulent  times  and  calm,  George 
Andrews'  personality  remamed  as  engag- 
ing and  charismatic  as  the  first  day  he 
came  to  Wtishington.  His  wonderful  sense 
of  humor  was  sometimes  subtle — some- 
times direct;  but  it  lifted  our  hearts  even 
at  the  most  somber  moments. 

The  committees,  the  Congress,  the  en- 
tire coimtry  will  miss  this  great  Ameri- 
can. We  salute  his  memory  today,  and  I 
wish  to  extend  my  deepest  condolences 
to  his  lovely  wife,  Elizabeth,  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Jane  Hinds,  and  his  son,  George  W. 
Andrews  m,  a  lieutenant  junior  grade  in 
the  Navy. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates). 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  my  other  colleagues, 
I  was  extremely  saddened  to  hear  that 
one  of  our  most  esteemed  colleagues, 
George  W.  Andrews,  of  Alabama,  passed 
away  last  Christmas  Day. 

George  Andrews  was  a  good  friend  of 
mine — a  close  friend,  even  though  we 
differed  quite  frequently  on  issues.  We 
served  together  on  the  Appropriations 
Com.mittee  for  over  20  years.  We  served 
together  on  two  subcommittees  and  dur- 
ing that  time  I  learned  that  George 
Andrews  was  a  man  of  conviction  and 
courage  and  unfailing  good  spirits.  His 
candor  and  his  sometimes  blunt  lan- 
guage were  often  instrumental  in  mov- 
ing legislation  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  the  subject  of  a  needlessly  ex- 
tended discussion.  He  took  the  floor  only 
when  he  had  something  to  say.  And  he 
said  it  well  for  he  was  a  gifted  speaker. 

George  Andrews  was  an  able  man.  In 
his  service  on  the  Defense  and  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  and  his  chairman- 
ship of  the  Legislative  Subcommittee  he 
carried  out  superlatively  the  duty  of  a 

Conerressman  in  reviewing  the  operations 


Of  the  executive  branch.  He  was  conscien- 
tious, he  was  fair,  he  was  critical.  He 
used  his  considerable  influence  with  re- 
straint and  discretion.  Members  would 
look  to  him  for  leadership  because  he 
was  a  man  of  good  commonsense.  He 
was  a  good  lawyer  and  he  brought  honor 
to  his  profession.  His  stories  of  his  trials 
as  a  prosecutor  all  held  our  interest. 

All  of  us  here  will  miss  his  down-home 
anecdotes  and  his  special  brand  of  humor 
which  enlivened  so  many  of  our  moments 
together.  House  Members  are  sometimes 
inclmed  toward  taking  themselves  too 
seriously — an  inclination  which  George 
Andrews  deflated  with  great  regularity. 
He  loved  his  family.  He  was  so  proud 
of  his  son,  particularly  when  he  decided 
to  become  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  George  Andrews  leaves 
us  a  heritage  rich  in  memories  and  pub- 
lic service.  Truly  his  service  in  the  Con- 
gress was  a  bright  moment  in  its  history. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Permsyl- 
vania  (Mr.  Flood). 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
profound  grief  for  the  death  of  our 
friend  and  distinguished  associate, 
George  Andrews.  For  26  years  he  served 
his  district,  the  State  of  Alabama,  and 
the  Nation  faithfully  and  brilliantly. 
He  was  a  man  universally  liked  and  re- 
spected by  his  colleagues,  across  party 
lines  and  sectional  differences,  for  his 
loyalty,  high  principles,  and  patriotism. 
His  achievements  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  where  I  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  him  for  many  years,  were 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
building  and  maintenance  of  the  strong 
national  defense  forces  which  protect 
our  Nation  and  the  free  world  today, 
and  to  fiscal  responsibility  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Federal  (jovernment.  As 
chairman  of  the  Legislative  SubccHn- 
mittee,  he  was  the  architect  of  many 
of  the  improvements  in  recent  years  in 
congressional  staffing  and  facilities. 

No  man's  life  can  be  contained  in  a 
few  short  paragraphs  of  appreciation, 
but  George  Andrews  will  be  sorely 
missed.  In  these  days  of  confusion  and 
rapid  social  change  his  unwavering  pa- 
triotism and  dedication  to  public  serv- 
ice were  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know  I  generally 
sit  to  the  Speaker's  right  in  the  last  seat 
in  the  last  row.  Day  after  day  George 
Andrews  would  come  to  me.  touch  me 
on  the  elbow  and  he  would  tell  me  a 
story  in  that  wonderful  rich  baritone 
voice,  type  casting  himself  as  "Mr.  Dis- 
trict Attorney." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  sit  in  the 
cloak  room  and  he  would  tell  us  of  these 
trials,  his  cross-examinations,  the  stor- 
ies of  his  State  and  his  people  and  his 
life.  And,  you  know,  nobody  enjoyed  one 
of  George  Andrews'  stories  more  than 
did  George  Andrews.  Halfway  through 
he  would  start  to  laugh  and  his  belly 
would  boimce  up  and  down — remem- 
ber— and  he  would  chuckle  and  chortle 
and  smile  and  he  would  start  all  over 
again-  We  enjoyed  that  as  much  as  the 
story  itself- 

George  Andrews  came  here  the  term 
before  I  did.  I  came  in  1945  and  went  on 
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have  heard  our  colleagues  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  imagine  that  I  sat  next  to  him — 
not  across  the  table,  not  on  the  other 
side — I  sat  alongside  of  him  day  after 
day.  month  after  month,  year  after  year 
for  all  these  years,  Mr.  Speaker.  My  knee 
would  touch  his.  We  would  whisper  to 
each  other  jokes  about  admirals  and 
comments  about  generals  and  we  would 
say.  "Oh.  Mr.  Secretary,"  or  "General 
so  and  so,"  and  "we  have  seen  generals 
and  secretaries  and  assistant  secretaries 
come  and  go  across  this  table  like  Grey- 
hoimd  buses,  George  would  say. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  am  I  going  to 
get  my  peanuts  now?  I  will  not  get  any 
more  peanuts.  Peanuts  from  Alabama.  I 
will  not  get  any  more  smoked  ham. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  have  to  call 
again  and  say  that  I  am  going  to  a  cham- 
ber  of  commerce  dinner,  will  you  tell  me 
a  joke  to  tell  back  in  my  district.  He 
Aould  tell  me  two  or  three  jokes.  Then, 
I  would  occasionally  say  in  the  hearing  to 
some  fellow  who  was  a  good  witness — one 
occasion  which  I  remember  that  George 
enjoyed  so  much — this  I  said  to  the  wit- 
ness "You  are  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar. 
There  are  only  a  few  of  us  left."  Well, 
Andrews  collapsed  on  that  one  and  for 
years  he  assured  me  every  time  he  ap- 
peared anyplace  to  introduce  anyone 
that  he  always  told  about  Flood's  story 
that  he  enjoyed  so  very,  very  much. 

Then,  we  moved  to  the  Congressional 
Hotel  together.  You  have  heard  about 
Elizabeth.  Mrs.  Flood's  name  is  Cather- 
ine. It  was  "Catherine  and  Elizabeth." 
He  would  come  to  our  apartment.  Some- 
times Elizabeth  would  not  come  because 
she  would  be  at  home  in  Alabama,  but  he 
would  come  up  and  knock  on  the  door. 
He  always  brought  his  own  drink  with 
him.  As  a  rule  he  walked  in  the  door  with 
one  in  his  hand.  We  ^ould  sit  there,  and 
we  took  care  of  the  world  and  all  of  its 
problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  because  he 
is  listening:  he  is  listening.  He  had  big 
ears  and  a  great  heart.  I  will  not  recite 
the  shock  when  the  telephone  rang,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  answered  the  call. 

It  was  that  day,  and  I  wondered — in 
my  corner  here  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and 
I  finally  said.  "Where  is  George?"  He  was 
here  every  day.  you  know.  Every  day.  the 
first  man  to  arrive  and  probably  the  last 
man  to  leave  the  Hall.  Finally  I  said  to 
somebody.  "Where  is  Andrews?,"  and 
somebody  said,  "Don't  you  know?  He  is 
ill." 

I  tried  to  reach  him  on  the  phone,  and 
I  could  not.  but  I  sent  him  a  wire  because, 
as  you  know,  10  years  ago  I  nearly  died 
with  a  serious  operation.  He  remembered, 
and  he  was  in  touch  with  me  all  the  time, 
and  every  day  ever  since  he  would  say, 
"How  are  you?"  And  I  practically  was 
considered  the  House  invalid,  you  see,  for 
the  past  10  years. 

So  I  sent  a  wire  to  George  because  I 
could  not  get  him  on  the  phone  in  the 
hospital.  I  said  in  the  wire.  "What  are 
you  trying  to  do?  Queer  my  act?" 

Elizabeth  was  there,  and  she  laughed 
very  much.  She  told  me  who  the  surgeon 
was — and  I  talked  to  him  later — and  the 
nurse,  and  two  or  three  other  people  were 
in  the  room,  and  George,  with  that  deep 
belly  laugh  and  voice,  got  the  biggest  kick 


in  the  world  out  of  that,  the  night  before 
he  was  operated  on. 

Remember.  George? 

He  is  laughing  now. 

Of  course  he  is. 

Well,  there  are  so  many  things — but, 
Mr.  Speaker; 

He  is  not  dead,  as  we  that  are  left  shall  die. 
Age    shall    not    weary    him,    nor    the    years 

condemn. 
At  the  going  down  of  the  sun  and  in  the 

morning 
We  will  remember  him. 

And  I  will  remember  him. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Wyman). 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  might  say  it  is  a  difficult  time  for  all 
of  us,  but  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  fol- 
low the  touching  tribute  just  made  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  profound  sorrow 
that  this  occasion  should  have  come  to 
pass,  for  our  late  lamented  good  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague  George 
Andrews  was  a  truly  great  American. 
More  than  this  he  was  a  dedicated  senior 
member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  whose  steadfast  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  national  defense  was  re- 
flected in  his  diligence  on  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  to  see  that 
our  military  resources  remained  as  un- 
impaired as  possible  in  the  midst  of 
continuing  pressures  for  increased  do- 
mestic spending. 

George  Andrews  was  especially  kind 
and  gracious  to  me  as  a  junior  colleague 
ever  since  I  came  to  Congress.  Always 
with  a  thoughtful  suggestion  and  a 
cheery  smile,  he  was  truly  a  great  man. 
His  service  to  America  in  the  Congress 
was  in  the  highest  tradition  of  repre- 
sentative government.  He  could  always 
be  counted  on  to  stand  up  for  this  Nation 
against  the  specious  claims  of  the  grand- 
standers  seeking  to  curry  favor  with 
domestic  pressure  groups  by  calling  for 
more  money  for  special  interests  at  the 
expense  of  deterrence  of  aggression  upon 
the  United  States. 

It  is  indeed  a  tragedy  for  America  that 
the  good  Lord  has  seen  fit  to  call  George 
on  high  so  early.  He  will  be  sorely  missed 
for  his  ability,  devotion,  and  courage  is 
unequaled  in  the  annals  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  I  join  with  his  many  thou- 
sands of  friends  and  admirers  in  express- 
ing deepest  sympathy  from  myself  and 
Virginia  to  Mrs.  Andrews  and  the  family 
of  George.  May  God  keep  him  in  loving 
arms  for  he  was  a  fine  man  and  an  out- 
standing American. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  the 
other  Members  of  this  House  and  like 
many  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol 
and  many  throughout  this  city  and  the 
country,  I  was  immeasurably  shocked 
and  saddened  when  I  heard  of  the  un- 
timely passing  of  George  Andrews. 

My  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  a  while  ago 
referred  to  himself  quite  naturally  as 
George  Andrews'  closest  friend  on  this 
floor,  I  think  almost  everyone  of  us  had 
the  feeling  that  we  individually  were  his 
closest  friend.   Somehow   he   had   that 


quality  about  him  that  gave  you  that 
sort  of  feeling  of  intimacy.  I  know  I  felt 
especially  close  to  George — maybe  be- 
cause we  came  from  the  same  State — 
perhaps  because  he  represented  the  area 
in  which  I  was  bom  and  reared  in  east 
Alabama. 

We  often  talked  about  my  relatives  and 
our  common  friends  there  and  the  places 
that  meant  so  much  to  both  of  us. 

When  I  came  to  this  House,  he  seemed 
more  than  anybody  else  here  to  want  to 
make  me  feel  at  home.  I  remember  one 
day  he  asked  me  to  sit  down  over  there 
just  on  this  side  of  the  middle  aisle  right 
under  the  emblem  on  the  ceiling  "E 
Pluribus  Unum." 

He  said,  "I  want  you  to  look  up  there 
and  see  those  words  "E  Pluribus  Unum. ' 
He  said  it  does  not  mean  in  this  House 
what  it  means  on  our  great  seal  and  on 
our  currency.  It  is  generally  understood 
to  mean  "One  from  many."  But  in  this 
House  it  means  "One  among  many." 

He  said,  "I  want  you  to  tell  me  after  a 
while  how  you  feel  you  like  this  body."  He 
said,  "It  is  a  great  body." 

"There  is  great  warmth  of  heart  and 
lots  of  ability  in  this  House  and  deep  ded- 
ication." 

I  spent  many,  many  happy  hours  in 
conversation  with  him  on  the  floor  here 
and  at  dinners  and  functions.  I  think  he 
was  one  of  the  strong  men  of  the  House 
and  we  all,  I  believe,  felt  that  he  was.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  ability.  He  must  have 
been  a  most  effective  prosecuting  at- 
torney. I  certainly  would  have  hated  to 
be  a  defendant  in  his  court  because  when 
he  got  through  with  the  jury,  the  proba- 
bilities were  that  I  would  have  been  sent 
up  for  a  long  time  if  not  hanged  by  the 
neck  if  I  had  been  guilty  of  any  serious 
crime  in  his  court. 

He  was  an  eloquent  man.  He  had  a  rich 
vocabulary  and  a  great  imagery  and  mov- 
ing sentiment  and  deep  feeling.  He  had 
all  the  characteristics  and  the  qualities 
of  a  great  orator.  He  loved  the  spoken 
word  and  he  liked  to  hear  it  and  to  speak 
it  himself.  He  was  a  man  who  was  knowl- 
edgeable in  what  he  spoke  about  on  this 
floor.  He  did  his  homework  and  he  spoke 
with  deep  conviction  and  moving  persua- 
sion when  he  spoke  to  us,  his  colleagues, 
on  any  matter  which  was  the  subject  of 
his  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  passing  of  George 
Andrews  this  He  use  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  illustrious  and  distingu  shed  Mem- 
bers; his  family  has  lost  a  man  of  de- 
votion immatched;  his  district — an  ad- 
vocate unparalleled;  his  State— a  great 
champion  and  lover;  and  every  friend  of 
his  has  lost  a  cherished  friend. 

My  wife  and  I  want  to  extend  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  his  loved  ones. 

In  concluding.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
comes  to  mv  mind  the  words  in  the  re- 
frain of  an  old  hymn,  and  I  speak  them 
now  about  George: 

Father,  to  T.hy  gractcus  .'leeplns". 
Leave  we  naw  our  servant  .sleep  ns. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabamn.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr. 
Casey). 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  sadness  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
today,  but  it  is  also  with  pride  that  I 
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have  the  privilege  of  publicly  proclaim- 
ing that  I  have  been  honored  by  the 
friendship  of  George  Andrews. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  floor  of  this 
House  13  years  ago.  one  of  the  first  to 
congratulate  me  and  welcome  me  to  this 
Chamber  outside  of  my  own  delegation 
was  George  Andrews.  When  I  met 
George  and  felt  his  hand  clsisp  and 
looked  him  in  the  eye.  I  said  "Here  Is  a 
man  who  can  be  my  friend,  one  I  can 
depend  upon  and  one  who  is  going  to 
help  me  learn  and  get  through  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  joining  this  great 
body."  George  had  great  pride  in  this 
House  and  in  being  a  Member  of  this 
House.  He  wanted  to  see  it  function  to 
its  best  and  to  reflect  a  credit  on  this 
Nation's  type  of  government. 

We  have  heard  many  here  today  say 
how  long  they  had  known  George,  and 
it  is  a  tribute  to  him  that  each  wanted  to 
let  the  world  know  how  close  he  was  to 
him  and  what  a  friend  he  was.  But,  you 
know,  you  did  not  have  to  know  George 
very  long  in  years  or  months  to  really 
know  George  Andrews  the  man,  because 
he  was  not  a  complicated  man.  He  had 
no  farce  about  him.  There  was  no  sham 
about  George  Andrews.  George  An- 
drews was  a  man  who.  the  minute  you 
were  around  him  any  length  of  time,  you 
knew  you  could  depend  upon.  He  was  no 
halfway  friend.  He  was  not  halfway  in 
his  dedication  to  his  coimtry,  his  family, 
his  State,  or  his  constituents.  He  was  a 
man  who  made  no  effort  to  conceal  any- 
thing, particularly  with  reference  to  his 
feelings  for  this  body  and  this  country. 
He  loved  young  people.  My  oldest  son, 
who  has  now  been  practicing  law  for  a 
little  better  than  6  years,  visited  here 
while  he  was  in  law  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  and  I  had  the  privilege 
of  catching  George  in  the  hall  one  day 
and  introducing  him  to  Bob,  Jr.  He  in- 
vited Bob,  Jr.  to  his  office  and  they  vis- 
ited all  afternoon.  Of  course,  George 
told  his  experiences.  Now,  the  stories 
that  George  used  to  tell  were  not,  if  you 
will  stop  and  think  of  some  of  them, 
simple  stories.  There  was  many  a  moral 
in  his  stories.  There  was  a  lesson  in  them. 
They  were  educational.  They  told  of  psy- 
chology. They  told  of  rules  of  law.  My 
son  came  back  as  a  dedicated  "George 
Andrews"  man.  When  he  heard  of 
George's  death,  I  think  he  mourned  his 
passing  just  as  much  as  some  of  our 
friends  here  on  the  floor. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the 
Legislative  Appropriations  Committee 
with  George  as  my  chairman  for  the 
past  6  years.  That  is  not  a  glamorous 
committee.  It  is  a  work  committee.  It 
has  work  that  has  to  be  done.  You  make 
110  hay  at  home  with  your  constituents, 
and  the  committee  membership  has  ro- 
tated rather  rapidly.  Many  members  of 
the  committee  like  to  get  off  that  com- 
mittee because  they  cannot  make  any 
political  hay.  But  it  is  work  that  has  to 
be  done.  As  the  process  goes,  many  ahead 
of  me  left  for  other  committees,  and 
this  past  year  I  have  been  sitting  right 
next  to  George.  He  kidded  me.  He  said : 
Bob,  I  am  going  to  quit  and  give  this 
thing  to  you  and  you  will  have  the  bead- 
ache. 

I  said: 

You  wotildnt  dare. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  George  was  still 
my  chairman.  No  one  wants  a  chair- 
manship like  that.  When  you  have  spent, 
day  after  day,  more  time  with  a  man 
than  you  have  with  your  own  wife  and 
family,  you  get  to  know  him  intimately, 
and  I  say  to  his  beloved  wife,  son  and 
daughter,  please  know  that  we  share  this 
sorrow  in  his  passing. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Hung  ATE) . 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  acquainted  with  the  Christmas  hymn, 
"I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  Day."  On 
Christmas  1971,  they  tolled  for  our  dis- 
tinguished and  able  colleague,  George 
Andrews,  of  Alabama. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  George 
Andrews  when  he  was  without  a  kind, 
courteous,  friendly  greeting.  His  speech 
was  rich  in  the  history  of  the  House  and 
he  knew  how  to  illuminate  a  difficult 
problem  with  a  witty  story.  He  was  a  men 
who  would  tell  you  a  joke  you  had  told 
him  previously.  He  did  this  to  me  on 
more  thin  one  occasion,  and  once  within 
a  few  months  of  his  death,  but  when 
George  got  done  with  your  story  it  was 
refurbished,  remodeled,  and  improved  so 
much  that  you  realized  it  had  been  a 
mistake  for  anyone  but  George  to  tell 
the  story  in  the  first  place. 

Historically,  I  shall  never  forget  his 
comments  on  the  privilege  it  i.''.  to  serve 
and  work  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. As  I  have  heard  him  state  on  sev- 
eral occasions: 

You  can  become  President  of  the  United 
States  without  being  elected.  Many  a  Vice 
President  has  become  President  on  the  death 
of  the  Incumbent  of  that  office.  You  may  be- 
come the  governor  of  a  state  without  being 
elected  governor,  going  from  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor to  governor  on  the  death  or  resigna- 
tion of  a  state's  governor.  You  may  enter  the 
United  States  Senate  by  the  appointment  of 
your  governor,  and  many  have  served  there 
without  facing  the  electorate.  In  fact,  some 
are  retired  from  that  body  by  the  electorate 
without  ever  having  been  elected  to  the 
body.  The  Supreme  Court  Judges  serve  by  ap- 
pointment with  no  requirement  of  being 
elected,  but  the  people's  legislature  Is  the 
House  of  Representatives.  You  can't  take  the 
oath  of  office  as  a  Congressman  unless  the 
people  have  elected  you.  No  one  can  appoint 
you  to  this  body. 

This  is  a  bit  of  history  George  An- 
drews emphasized  and  all  of  us  should 
keep  it  in  mind. 

One  of  George's  opponents  offered 
criticism  that  we  all  have  heard.  Speak- 
ing to  a  large  political  gathering  he  in- 
quired : 

When  Is  the  last  time  you  saw  your  Con- 
gressman? When  Is  the  last  time  he  was  In 
your  home  or  at  your  business?  He's  gone  to 
Washington  and  forgotten  us.  He  doesn't 
know  you  any  more.  Elect  me  and  I  wont 
forget  you. 

George  told  how  he  arose  and  said: 
I  ask  all  of  you  people  to  do  me  a  favor, 
and  I  know  Ifs  not  easy  to  do.  but  It  won't 
take  long,   and   111  certainly  appreciate   It. 
Just  look  right  here  at  me  for  a  while. 

George  took  out  his  watch  and  let  it 
tick  off  60  seconds.  He  said:' 

Now,  when  someone  asks  you  when  was  the 
last  time  you  saw  your  Congressman,  you  can 
say,  "at  7:30  p.m..  May  14,  1961,  In  'Opalat- 
chacatcha,'  Alabama." 

Now  some  of  you  wonder  why  I  don't  visit 


as  often  as  I  used  to  do,  in  the  davs  when 
I  would  drop  In  and  drink  a  Coke  with  you 
at  the  drug  store  or  stop  at  the  feed  store 
for  a  checker  game.  Well,  I  don't  do  that  now. 
You've  elected  me,  you've  hired  me  as  your 
representative  In  Washington.  That  Job  is  in 
Washington,  D.C.  I'm  busy  attending  com- 
mittee meetings  there,  important  votes,  de- 
bating legislation  on  your  behalf.  As  long  as 
I  bear  that  responsibility  you  will  under- 
stand why  you  don't  see  me  doing  the  social 
thli-igs  that  I  would  enjoy  as  we  did  before. 

I  particularly  enjoyed  many  of  George 
Andrews'  stories  because  he  had  served 
many  years  in  Congress  with  my  pred- 
ecessor. Clarence  Cannon,  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  have 
heard  George  tell  how  Mr.  Cannon  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  Subcommittee  of  Ap- 
propriations on  Foreign  Aid.  George  said 
he  told  the  chairman  that  he  would  ac- 
cept the  appointment  but  Mr.  Cannon 
should  know  that  he  had  never  supported 
foreign  aid  and  had  always  opposed  it 
and  voted  against  it.  To  which  he  said 
Mr.  Cannon  replied: 

I  knew  the  gentleman  would  vote  his  con- 
science. 

It  was  George  Andrews  who  related  to 
me  the  story  about  Clarence  Cannon  and 
Champ  Clark  which  George  said  Clar- 
ence had  told  upon  himself.  It  involved 
the  1912  Democratic  Convention  in  Bal- 
timore where  Champ  Clark  had  a  major- 
ity for  number  of  ballots,  but  in  those 
days  the  Democratic  Convention  required 
a  two-thirds  majority.  The  convention 
remained  deadlocked,  no  one  able  to  get 
the  two-thirds  majority.  It  was  being 
held  in  Baltimore  and  when  the  weekend 
came  they  recessed  over  until  Monday, 
and  the  men  from  Washington  took  the 
train  up  here  as  Clarence  did.  He  then 
took  the  streetcar  from  the  train  station 
headed  for  his  apartment.  He  was  carry- 
ing, of  course,  his  briefcase,  and  in  his 
briefcase  he  had  the  Texas  delegation, 
By  that  he  had  the  background  on  all  the 
members  of  the  delegation  from  Texas  to 
the  national  convention  getting  them  to 
support  Mr.  Clark.  Such  interesting 
background  information  that  might  be 
imagined  as  to  who  owed  money  and 
who  had  different  people  employed  in 
different  places  or  various  romantic  in- 
terests. 

Anyway,  Mr.  Cannon  got  off  the  street- 
car at  his  apartment  and  realized  that  he 
had  left  his  briefcase  on  the  streetcar.  It 
was  never  recovered.  When  they  went 
back  to  Baltimore  Monday,  he  was  with- 
out the  briefcase,  the  background  on  the 
Texas  delegation.  The  Texas  delegation 
went  for  the  opposition  and  Mr.  Clark, 
of  course,  lost  the  nomination  in  1912! 
This  is  a  story  that  George  said  he  had 
heard  Mr.  Cannon  tell  several  times,  and 
that  he  said  Mr.  Clark  never  became 
angry  with  him,  at  least  not  visibly,  over 
the  loss. 

George  also  told  the  story  of  public 
works  appropriations  and  what  must 
have  been  a  day  long  removed  from  now. 
I  may  not  have  his  figures  exactly  right, 
but  I  have  the  percentages  he  used  cor- 
rect. In  those  days  the  public  works  bill, 
as  I  recall  George  saying,  was  about  $17 
billion,  the  total  bill.  And,  he  recalled 
Mr.  Cannon  saying,  when  he  came  into 
a  committee  meeting  to  mark  up  the 
biU: 

I  never  knew  I  bad  so  many  frienda  imtll 
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the  Public  W6rks  Appropriation  comes  up, 
then  they  all  g^ter  around  me.  They  slap  me 
on  the  back.  ■K^  shake  my  hand,  tell  me 
what  a  great  man  I  am  and  say,  "put  my 
project  In."  Then  I  say.  "Well,  if  I  do.  that 
will  raise  the  budget,  raise  our  expenditures, 
and  we've  got  these  other  projects  that  are 
quite  important."  The  man  will  then  say. 
"Ah.  yes.  I  know.  Take  his  project  out,  and 
put  my^rjject  in." 

So.  on  this  particular  day  Mr.  Cannon 
opened  the  meeting  as  chairman  and  said 
the  Chair  had  one  amendment  to  the 
bill.  On  line  so-and-so,  page  so-and-so, 
change  the  figure  S1.7  billion  to  $17  bil- 
lion. He  had  put  in  all  the  public  works 
requests  that  anybody  had  asked  him  for. 
Then  he  asked  the  clerk  to  call  the  roll. 
Of  course,  they  started  out.  Cannon — 
aye,  Mahon — no,  Kirwan — no,  and  so 
forth.  And  all  the  votes  were  no,  all  the 
Democrats  and  all  the  Republicans  vot- 
ing no — except  Mr.  Cannon  who  cast  liis 
vote  "aye."  And,  then  he  gave  the  report. 

The  ayes  are  1.  the  nays  are  37,  the 
amendment  failed.  Then  remarking: 

Ah.  I  couldn't  help  my  friends,  but  I  tried. 

George  added  that,  of  course,  Mr. 
Cannon  knew  the  amendment  had  no 
chance  of  pa&sing;  that  he  had  been 
tempted  to  vote  yes  just  to  watch  the 
reaction,  but  feared  he  would  give  Mr. 
Cannon  a  heart  attack. 

Alabama  has  produced  many  out- 
standing public  servants  from  the  days 
of  William  R.  King  through  the  present 
time.  Oscar  W.  Underwood.  William 
Bankhead.  Lister  Hill.  George  Andrews' 
service  met  the  highest  traditions  of 
Alabamlans  in  Government. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Brinkley). 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  sadness  that  I  join  the  dean  of  the 
Alabama  delegation  in  paying  my  re- 
spects to  my  late  and  dear  colleague 
George  Andrews. 

The  Third  District  of  Alabama  stretch- 
es along  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State 
of  Alabama,  along  the  Chattahoochee 
River,  which  divides  Congressman  An- 
drews' district  from  mine,  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia.  The  twin  cities  of  Phe- 
nix  City,  Ala.,  and  Columbus,  Ga.,  are 
there.  Thus  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
mutuality  of  interest  for  George  and  me 
in  that  area — interest  in  projects  on  the 
river,  in  Fort  Benning,  and  the  people 
there. 

Even  predating  that,  my  wife's  family, 
the  T.  J.  Kite,  Jr.  family,  lived  at  Fort 
Mitchell,  Ala.,  in  Russell  County.  On 
many  occasions  I  have  heard  Mr.  Kite, 
my  father-in-law,  refer  to  George  An- 
drews and  his  brother,  and  the  greatness 
which  was  theirs,  and  the  fact  that  the 
people  loved  them  with  a  love  which  was 
deep  and  true.  So  I  learned  to  respect 
him,  and  when  I  came  to  this  body  I 
found  him  to  be  everything  he  was  said 
to  have  been. 

We  spoke  together  many  times,  remi- 
niscing about  the  profession  to  which  we 
both  belonged,  the  lawyers  we  both  knew, 
and  the  judges  in  Columbus  before  whom 
we  had  practiced. 

At  the  end  of  every  year  we  would  go 
back  home  and  make  a  TV  report  to  the 
people.  George  Andrews  was  the  star  of 
the  program.  I  carried  his  books,  and  I 
was  proud  to  do  so. 
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He  was  the  frank,  affable  gentleman. 
In  his  gravelly,  deep  voice  he  would  re- 
stress  the  values  in  which  we  all  believed, 
and  somehow  there  would  be  a  sense  of 
renewal  at  the  end  of  every  year,  and  the 
people  would  relate  to  him. 

Late  last  year  Dr.  Avery  from  Oswichee 
Baptist  Church.  Fort  Mitchell,  Russell 
County,  Ala.,  was  chaplain  of  the  day 
here.  At  that  time  I  saw  perhaps  the 
zenith  of  the  character  of  George  An- 
drews. We  were  together  with  Dr.  Avery 
and  it  was  a  mountain-top  experience  to 
be  with  him,  Dr.  Avery  and  his  family. 

I  ate  with  George  downstairs.  I  sat 
with  him  over  there.  We  visited  in  his 
district.  I  remember  very  well  the  splen- 
dor of  his  story  about  the  taxi  driver.  All 
of  you  have  heard  that  touching  account. 

I  have  seen  his  pushing  his  grandchild 
in  a  stroller  out  behind  the  Longworth 
Building.  I  have  felt  his  concern  for  Mrs. 
Andrews  during  her  air  travel. 

So  my  memories  of  George  Andrews 
will  be  memories  of  gratitude,  that  I 
knew  him  and  that  his  way  has  become 
a  part  of  me. 

My  wife,  Lois,  and  I  express  our  genu- 
ine, deep  sorrow  to  the  George  Andrews' 
family. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  in  the  well  for 

yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  shall  all  com- 
mend Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  for  giving 
us  this  opportunity  in  our  inadequate 
and  humble  way  to  express  our  admi- 
ration and  our  respect  for  George 
Andrews. 

I  will  not  take  much  time,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, but  let  me  say  that  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  Mr.  Andrews  call  me  a 
friend.  On  several  occasions  I  had  prob- 
lems affecting  State  matters  and  I  would 
talk  to  him  about  it  and  he  would  look 
into  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  never  once  did  he 
fail  to  follow  through  when  he  could  do 
it. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  George  Andrews  can 
never  be  replaced  to  his  family.  All  the 
money  in  the  world  could  never  replace 
the  loss  that  is  felt  by  his  constituents, 
his  State,  our  Congress,  and  the  people 
of  America, 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  best 
expression  I  know  to  use  adequately  to 
describe  George  Andrews  is  this — and  I 
have  to  take  the  word.s  of  Shakespeare 
to  do  it — "This  was  a  man." 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
fMr.  Matsunaga)  . 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  MlC  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  thp^ouse  in  expressing 
deei»~SQirowji5»rthe  passing  of  an  out- 
standing legislator,  a  great  American  and 
a  personal  friend,  George  W.  Andrews. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress  in 
1963,  George  Andrews  was  already  be- 
ginning his  11th  term  in  the  House.  He 
was  extremely  proud  of  the  fact,  and 
rightfully  so,  that  he  was  first  elected  to 
the  Congress  in  absentia  while  serving 
his  country  as  a  young  naval  officer  at 
Pearl  Harbor  in  my  home  State  of  Hawaii 
during  the  World  War  n.  His  constitu- 
ents had  such  great  confidence  in  him 
that  he  was  continuously  reelected,  so 
that  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  the 
17th  ranking  Member  of  Congress  In 


years  of  service  and  the  second  ranking 
member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee. 

During  those  long  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  the  people  of  his  district  and 
the  Nation,  George  Andrews  remained 
true  to  his  convictions.  He  measured  each 
legislative  proposal  against  his  own  prin- 
ciples, and  voted  accordingly. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  and  I  often 
reached  different  judgments  about  vari- 
ous issues.  I  always  knew  that  his  posi- 
tion was  the  result  of  a  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  the  arguments  presented. 
He  had  a  way  of  disagreeing  with  you 
without  being  disagreeable.  On  one  occa- 
sion when  I  asked  him  for  his  vote  on 
one  of  my  bills  he  pleasantly  declined  by 
saying: 

Well.  Sparkt.  I  figured  It  out  this  way;  a 
no  vote  Is  not  going  to  hurt  your  wonderful 
pineapples  one  bit. 

But  once  George  Andrews  had  com- 
mitted himself,  one  could  be  sure  of  the 
firmness  of  that  commitment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  were  fortunate  to  know 
George  Andrews  have  been  enriched  by 
his  friendship  and  will  miss  him  dearly. 
I  extend  to  his  lovely  widow  and  children 
my  deepest  sympathy  in  their  bereave- 
ment and  ask  that  God's  blessings  be 
upon  them. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Mazzoli)  . 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  dean  of 
the  Alabama  delegation  for  yielding  to 
me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  join  with 
everyone  today  in  extending  tribute  to 
the  family  of  Congressman  Andrews 
and  to  the  memory  of  our  good  friend 
George. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  just  make 
one  brief  statement  with  reference  to  an 
incident  which  occurred  to  me  which.  I 
think,  fairly  illustrates  what  all  of  our 
colleagues  today  have  been  sajang  about 
Congressman  Andrews. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  today 
about  the  influence  which  the  Congress- 
man had  in  his  district;  we  have  heard 
today  with  great  eloquence  the  effect  he 
had  upon  our  country,  upon  the  free 
world  and  certainly  upon  the  people 
gathered  in  this  House  today  and  many 
who  are  not  with  us.  However,  I  thought 
I  would  perhaps  Insert  a  word  concerning 
the  effect  that  George  Andrews  had  on  a 
10-year-old  boy  named  Michael  and  an 
8-year-old  girl  named  Andrea. 

It  happens,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these 
two  are  my  children. 

On  January  21,  1971,  which  was  the 
swei.ring-in  day,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  because  of  the  panic  which  at- 
tends dressing  little  children  and  getting 
them  ready  for  a  big  event,  I  was  late 
coming  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  as 
a  resxilt  thereof  most  of  the  chairs  were 
taken.  I  came  in  the  door  with  the  two 
children  in  tow.  We  walked  in  I  am  sure 
looking  thoroughly  befuddled  and  slight- 
ly bewUdered  by  the  effect  of  being  sworn 
in,  and  amid  all  of  the  confusion  we 
wandered  up  the  aisle  looking  for  seats, 
but  there  were  none. 

However,  back  in  that  seat  slightly  be- 
hind the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  (Mr. 
Brinkley)  sat  Congressman  Andrews,  a 
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man  whom  I  had  seen  but  to  whom  I  had 
never  talked.  Without  any  prompting 
from  me  Congressman  Andrews  antici- 
pated my  quandary  and  very  graciously 
and  in  a  very  courtly  manner,  which  was 
his  way,  gave  his  seat  to  me  so  that  my 
children.  Michael  and  Andrea,  might  sit 
and  view  what  was  for  us  certainly  a 
most  memorable  day. 

It  was.  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  ter- 
ribly sad  duty  to  report  to  my  family,  and 
my  children  of  Congressman  Andrews' 
untimely  death.  Much  as  it  affected  the 
son  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Casey).  Congressman  Andrews'  death 
affected  my  son.  particularly  because  of 
his  age,  and  my  daughter  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  certainly  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  which  has  been  so 
graciously  yielded  to  me,  one  who  was  not 
a  long-time  colleague  of  Congressman 
Andrews,  nor  a  member  of  his  commit- 
tee, nor  of  his  State  delegation,  to  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  and  that  of  my 
family  to  Mrs.  Andrews  and  to  the  sur- 
viving children  as  well  as  to  all  the  family 
members. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
very  much  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  at  this  time  to  pay  tribute 
to  our  late  colleague,  George  Andrews 
of  Alabama. 

Congressman  Andrews  was  first  elect- 
ed to  the  House  of  Representatives  while 
on  Navy  duty  in  Pearl  Harbor  in  1944 
and  for  25  years  served  the  people  of 
Alabama  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  first  came  to  know  George  in  Janu- 
ary 1969 — I,  as  a  freshman  Congress- 
man, and  he,  as  an  experienced  subcom- 
mittee chairman.  He  was  always  kind, 
always  considerate,  and  always  willing 
to  offer  advice  and  counsel  on  individual 
problems. 

But,  I  first  came  to  know  why  he  was 
so  admired  by  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress— from  the  most  senior  committee 
chairman  to  the  newest  freshman — when 
I  contacted  George  regarding  a  project 
of  utmost  importance  to  me  and  to  the 
future  development  of  the  Port  of  Los 
Angeles. 

In  order  to  meet  the  future  needs  of 
shipping  the  west  coast  to  ports  in  the 
Pacific  and  the  Par  East,  the  Port  of 
Los  Angeles  must  expand  its  facilities. 
But  before  the  port  can  expand,  it  must 
receive  a  permit  from  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. The  corps  cannot  issue  a  permit 
until  after  a  study  has  been  completed. 

I  presented  this  problem  to  George 
and  I  presented  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  port  study  and 
the  expansion  project.  George  was  con- 
vinced, and  through  his  efforts  we  were 
able  to  convince  the  Congress  to  add 
$250,000  to  the  President's  budget  in 
order  to  begin  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
study. 

Universally  recognized  for  his  fiscal 
responsibility  in  Government.  George 
was  a  valued  ally  in  the  effort  to  add 
funds  to  the  budget — a  task  not  easily 
undertaken,  even  by  the  most  senior 
Member  of  Congress. 

For  the  next  3  years,  George  pushed 


this  project  as  if  it  were  his  own.  He  ad- 
vised me  of  the  intricate  maneuvers,  the 
pitfalls,  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  the 
project.  He  sheltered  me  from  the  critics 
and  he  provided  me  data  from  which  to 
better  defend  the  port  expansion  project. 
George  was  effective  because  he  was 
experienced  and  intelligent,  but  he  was 
most  persuasive,  because  his  concern  was 
so  obviously  genuine  and  sincere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lost  a  dedicated 
Member  of  Congress  and  the  Nation  has 
lost  a  great  statesman. 

Mrs.  Anderson  joins  me  in  expressing 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Andrews, 
their  son,  George.  Jr.,  their  daughter, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Hinds,  and  their  two 
grandchildren. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill)  . 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  have  served 
with  George  Andrews  for  nearly  a  dec- 
ade. He  was  a  man  dedicated  to  his  Na- 
tion, to  his  State,  to  his  constituency,  and 
to  his  family.  A  dependable  colleague,  he 
was  a  diligent  innovator  in  the  Appro- 
priations Coirunittee.  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Subcommittee. 

I  remember  George  Andrews  as  a  man 
of  great  wit.  a  man  of  great  dedication, 
and  a  man  deeply  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  this  Nation.  Affable  and  con- 
genial, he  was  not  only  admired  by  all 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  but 
he  was  also  adored  by  the  employees  of 
the  House  as  well.  He  loved  this  body,  in 
which  he  served  for  28  years.  Perhaps 
one  could  say  his  highest  personal  fulfill- 
ment was  service  as  a  Representative 
from  Alabama  in  Congress. 

I  remember  George  Andrews  as  the 
presiding  officer  over  the  ad  hoc  sessions 
in  the  Democratic  cloakroom,  entertain- 
ing us  with  stories  about  his  years  as 
district  attorney  in  his  own  State.  His 
great  wit  and  delightfully  enjoyable 
anecdotes  are  unmatched. 

We  will  sadly  miss  George  Andrews 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  join 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  mourning 
the  loss  of  a  great  friend,  outstanding 
Congressman,  and  fine  American. 

Mr.  JONE:s  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Fountain). 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
gret very  much  that  I  did  not  know  of 
this  special  order  because  there  are  so 
many  wonderful  things  I  would  like  to 
have  been  better  prepared  to  say  about 
our  wonderful  friend,  George  Andrews. 
Words  are  really  inadequate  to  relate 
one's  deep  personal  feelings  about  a 
friend  who  has  left  us  and  surely  gone 
to  the  Great  Beyond. 

Mrs.  Foimtain  and  I  were  shocked  be- 
yond words  when  we  belatedly  learned 
of  George's  untimely  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mere  thought  that 
George  Andrews  will  no  longer  be  with 
us  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind  is  a  painful 
thought.  Of  course,  like  most  of  us,  my 
wife  and  I  came  in  contact  with  George 
and  Mrs.  Andrews  at  a  variety  of  places 
and  on  a  number  of  occasions.  They  are 
wonderful  people  to  know  and  to  visit 
with.  Because  of  these  and  other  con- 
tacts, Mrs.  Fountain  feels  particularly 
close  to  Mrs.  Andrews. 


I  cannot  avoid  reminiscing  a  little  by 
just  thinking  of  the  many  pleasant  chats 
I  have  had  with  George  Andrews  behind 
that  rail  at  the  rear  of  this  hall  of  the 
House,  at  times  in  jovial  conversations 
but  more  often  discussing  seriously  the 
problems  of  this  Nation.  We  quite  often 
exchanged  views  with  one  another  before 
casting  our  votes  in  this  body.  We  talked 
of  family  and  friends.  George  felt  close 
to  my  owTi  great  State  of  North  Carolina 
not  only  because  of  his  longstanding 
friendship  with  those  of  us  who  have 
been  here  in  the  House  from  North  Caro- 
lina down  through  the  years  but  also 
because  he  has  a  lovely  daughter  who 
with  her  husband  has  been  in  North 
Carolina  for  many  years.  So  those  of  us 
in  the  North  Carolina  delegation  are 
very  close  to  George  Andrews  and  his 
family  for  so  many  good  reasons.  Mrs. 
Foimtain  has  spoken  so  often  of  the 
wonderful  qualities  of  Mrs.  Andrews  with 
whom  she  has  been  and  still  is  associated 
in  the  Congressional  Club. 

George  Andrews  was  one  of  the  most 
conscientious  and  dedicated  men  I  have 
ever  known.  His  convictions,  when  they 
were  firm,  were  irreversible.  He  loved 
his  coimtry  asid  behind  those  rails  we 
shared  together  mutual  expressions  of 
concern  about  its  future  destiny.  When- 
ever George  Andrews  cast  a  vote  in  this 
body  on  an  important  matter,  he  did  so 
with  conviction  and  without  hesitation. 
I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  serving 
on  any  Committee  with  George  but  I  ap- 
peared before  his  subcommittee  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  He  was  always  courteous 
and  kind.  Whether  in  or  outside  this  body 
he  was  a  warm  and  genuine  human  be- 
ing. He  was  not  only  an  outstanding  Con- 
gressman, but  he  was  a  dedicated  one — 
dedicated  not  only  to  his  country  but  to 
his  fellow  man. 

George  Andrews  was  a  man  who  gave 
unselfishly  of  his  time  and  great  talents 
to  the  people  of  his  district  and  State 
in  the  development  of  this  great  Nation. 
If  ever  a  man  was  responsive  to  the 
wishes  and  needs  of  the  people  he  served. 
George  Andrews  was.  Of  course,  we  in 
this  House  have  lost  a  dear  lovable 
friend,  but  the  State  of  Alabama  and 
this  Nation  have  sustained  a  greater  loss. 
Naturally  his  lovely  widow,  Mrs.  An- 
drews, and  the  family  have  sustained  a 
tremendous  personal  loss.  If  Mrs.  Foun- 
tain were  here  with  me  today,  I  am  sure 
she  would  say  as  I  do  now  that  we  share 
with  Mrs.  Andrews  her  great  loss.  To- 
gether we  will  always  cherish  the 
memory  of  his  friend.ship  and  our  asso- 
ciation with  him. 

Only  those  of  us  who  really  loved 
George  Andrews  know  how  difficult  it 
is  to  even  pay  our  personal  tributes.  This 
House  will  not  be  the  same  for  some 
time  to  come  because  of  his  absence. 
But  I  can  tell  you  this  with  confidence: 
His  spirit — his  Immortal  spirit — will  re- 
main with  us.  As  long  as  I  am  here.  I  will 
feel  the  warmth  of  his  presence  behind 
that  rail  in  the  rear  of  this  body.  And  I 
know  I  speak  for  both  Mrs.  Fountain 
and  myself  when  I  say  that  our  deepest 
sympathy  and  our  thoughts  and  our 
prayers  are  with  Mrs.  Andrews  and  all  of 
her  family  during  their  hours  of  sorrow. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
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I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri 'Mr.  Randall). 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here 
this  afternoon  to  join  in  this  eulogy  be- 
cause I  admired  and  respected  George 
Andrews.  Even  if  this  had  slipped  my 
mind,  my  staff  would  have  reminded  me 
because  George,  in  going  from  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
Rayburn  Building  over  to  the  southeast 
corner  to  go  down  the  elevator  to  go 
over  to  the  Congressional  Hotel  where  he 
lived,  on  an  average  of  two  or  three  times 
a  week  would  stop  in  the  office  around  6 
o'clock  in  the  evening  or  afterward.  He 
would  always  have  a  story  for  those  of 
the  staff  who  were  still  there.  They 
looked  forward  to  those  evening  visits 
because  his  stories  were  not  just  enter- 
taining— each  of  them  carried  a  message 
worth  remembering.  And  so  this  after- 
noon my  staff  said  to  me,  "You  be  over 
there  on  the  floor." 

The  same  was  true  on  Saturday  morn- 
ings. When  George  came  by  on  Saturdays 
it  sort  of  lessened  the  pain  of  the  staff 
to  have  to  work,  knowing  that  George 
would  stop  by  the  office,  either  on  the  way 
to  his  office  or  on  his  way  back  to  the 
hotel. 

In  preaching  the  memorial  services  for 
our  distinguished  and  beloved  colleague, 
the  Chaplain  of  this  House.  Edward  G. 
Latch,  down  in  the  little  chiu-ch  in 
Union  Springs.  Ala.,  said  that  George 
was  born  in  Alabama,  educated  in  Ala- 
bama, loved  the  people  of  his  community, 
the  people  of  his  district,  and  the  people 
of  Alabama. 

Reverend  Latch  could  have  gone  much 
further  than  that  and  pointed  out  that 
he  loved  his  colleagues  here  in  this  House 
and  he  loved  everyone  he  ever  knew.  I  am 
sure  George  had  no  enemies.  He  never 
entertained  any  grudges  or  grievances. 

If  we  try  to  characterize  a  man  by  what 
we  remember,  my  best  recollection  of 
George  would  be  of  one  who  would  take 
the  well  and  speak  his  mind,  leaving  no 
doubt  where  he  stood.  He  said  what  he 
meant  and  meant  what  he  said.  I  partic- 
ularly recall  one  of  his  very  eloquent 
speeches  about  our  sad  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam. He  told  the  House  exactly  where 
we  stood.  His  eloquence  was  so  great  that 
the  result  belied  the  comment  we  hear  so 
frequently  that  very  few  votes  are  ever 
changed  from  a  Member  .speaking  on  the 
floor. 

I  know  I  have  heard  our  colleagues 
say.  'Well,  George  has  lust  about  con- 
vinced me  why  we  should  follow  his  lead." 

Like  my  colleague  who  spoke  just  a 
few  moments  ago,  I  feel  inadequate  today 
because  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  draft  into  words  remarks  fitting  to 
this  eulogy. 

George  was  always  willing  to  assist  his 
colleagues.  He  was  always  thoroughly 
well  informed  concerning  the  business 
before  the  House,  to  whose  service  he  was 
entirely  dedicated.  As  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, he  was  a  compassionate  and  under- 
standing student  of  his  fellow  man  and 
of  his  country's  national  issues. 

His  public  career  spanned  40  years  of 
devoted  service.  After  obtaining  a  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  Alabama, 
he  sought  and  won  election  in  1931  to  the 
office  of  circuit  solicitor — now  that  of 


district  attorney— which  he  held  until  he 
entered  his  country's  naval  service  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  He  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress while  still  on  active  duty  in  1944 
and  reelected  continuously  thereafter.  In 
all,  he  won  14  consecutive  terms  and  was 
never  seriously  opposed,  so  profound  was 
the  respect  and  fondness  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  people  of  his  district.  For  his 
first  election,  he  was  not  even  present  to 
campaign,  but  nevertheless  he  was  over- 
whelmingly elected  in  absentia ;  in  one  of 
the  counties  of  his  district  during  that 
election,  he  received  every  vote  but  one. 

In  time  he  became  the  able  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee's 
legislative  subcommittee  and  a  distin- 
guished member  of  its  Defense  and  Pub- 
lic Works  Subcommittees.  His  long  serv- 
ice on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
was  marked  by  arduous  and  insightful 
dedication  to  the  complexities  of  the 
appropriations   process. 

In  sum,  he  well  served  his  country,  his 
State,  and  his  district.  He  inspired  con- 
fidence and  respect  in  his  constituents 
and  his  colleagues.  The  memory  of  this 
great  man  will  remain  forever  fresh  in 
the  recollections  of  all  who  had  the  honor 
nnd  pleasure  of  associating  with  him. 

At  this  time,  all  of  us  extend  our  deep- 
est personal  sympathy  to  his  widow, 
Elizabeth  Bullock,  to  his  son,  George  W. 
Andrews  3d,  who  I  understand  is  now  in 
the  Navy,  and  to  his  daughter.  Jane  An- 
drews Hinds,  in  their  terrible  loss. 

I  am  sure  they  can  take  comfort  and 
consolation  in  the  knowledge  that  all  of 
the  respect  and  affection  we  have  ex- 
pressed here  today  for  their  late  husband 
and  father  was  merited  and  everyone  of 
his  colleagues  loved  George. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Da- 
kota I  Mr.  Denholm*. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  an 
occasion  and  at  a  time  and  by  an  author 
I  do  not  recall,  certain  words  were  writ- 
ten to  explain  the  despair  of  men.  Those 
words  were  in  part  a  philosophy  ex- 
pressed— fashioned  something  like  this. 

"I   sought   my   God   and   he   eluded   me. 
I  sought  my  Soul  and  that  I  could  not  see. 
I  sought  my  Brother,  and  I  found  all  three." 

I  was  not  privileged  to  know  George 
W.  Andrews  for  the  years  that  you  gen- 
tlemen knew  him.  I  served  in  this  As- 
sembly with  him  for  less  than  1  year.  I 
do  not  know  all  the  other  things  that  he 
was  during  his  life — but  I  knew  him  to 
be  a  gentleman.  I  knew  him  to  be  a 
scholar.  I  believed  him  to  be  a  statesman. 
But  I  found  him  to  be  more  than  that — 
I  found  him  to  be  in  his  social  conduct 
toward  me  as  a  brother — a  brother  not 
only  in  this  Assembly  and  as  a  colleague, 
but  a  brother  in  the  sense  that  he  un- 
derstood the  problems  of  others.  He  gave 
a  lifetime  of  service  to  others  in  his  pri- 
vate affairs  and  in  his  public  respon- 
sibilities. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  I  shall  remember 
him.  Yes,  and  in  a  commonly  accepted 
traditional  sense  we  know  that  George 
W.  Andrews  is  dead.  In  another  way  I 
believe  he  lives — for  life  is  time  and  time 
is  life.  We  can  measure  life  in  years  or 
in  deeds.  I  will  remember  my  colleague 
as  a  man  of  deeds — and  in  that  respect 
he  lives.  His  works  are  marked  on  the 


annals  of  history— his  tributes  are  not 
mere  tombstones  of  the  dead  but  rather 
his  life  is  a  memory  of  a  tower  of  deeds 
for  the  good  of  all  men.  He  was  my 
neighbor,  he  was  my  friend— I  shall  miss 
him. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina   (Mr.  McMillan). 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  our  late  colleague,  George  Andrews. 
I  was  distressed  to  learn  of  Congressman 
Andrews'  passing. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  enemy  that 
George  Andrews  had  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  he  was  a  great  entertainer 
during  the  long  hours  of  debate  when  we 
had  some  leisure  time  in  the  cloakrooms. 
I  talked  with  George  before  he  left  for 
Alabama,  and  he  did  not  even  mention 
he  was  contemplating  having  a  check- 
up at  the  hospital. 

Our  Nation  and  the  entire  world  is 
certainly  a  better  place  to  live  by  having 
George  Andrews  serve  as  a  Member  of 
this  body.  He  was  a  great  believer  in 
solvent  government,  and  a  great  pro- 
tector of  the  Constitution.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  man  that  had  more  first-hand 
information  on  the  courts  in  the  United 
States  and  especially  the  courts  in  the 
State  of  Alabama.  He  was  a  great  leader 
and  a  great  statesman,  and  I  am  certain 
he  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  our 
finest  lawmakers. 

Mrs.  McMillan  joins  me  in  expressing 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Andrews 
and  the  children. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  HicKS). 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  virtually  all  who  have 
spoken  here  today  are  far  more  eloquent 
than  I,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  stand 
here  and  say  what  a  great  man  George 
Andrews  was  for  George  himself,  for  he 
knows  how  all  of  us  feel,  I  am  sure;  but 
for  those  who  are  left  behind  we  have  the 
eulogies,  and  I  just  want  his  widow  and 
family  to  know  that  one  Member  of  this 
House  who  comes  from  the  far  north- 
west, the  State  of  Washington,  felt  him- 
self extremely  privileged  to  be  able  to 
call  George  Andrews  a  friend. 

I  did  not  know  him  as  long  as  many 
of  you,  not  nearly  as  long  as  I  would 
like  to  have  known  him.  But  I  got  ac- 
quainted with  George  on  Saturdays,  be- 
cause he  was  generally  aroimd  here  and  I 
was  here.  I  would  pass  him,  too,  occa- 
sionally in  the  morning  as  he  walked 
down  C  Street  to  the  Rayburn  Build- 
ing as  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Long- 
worth  Building.  We  stopped,  particu- 
larly in  fine  weather,  and  chatted  for  a 
few  minutes.  I  learned  a  great  deal  from 
George  Andrews  about  how  business  here 
in  the  House  should  be  conducted. 

The  country  is  the  poorer  for  his  pass- 
ing. 

Thank  you  for  letting  me  say  these 
few  words. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  take  this  means  of  joining  with 
the  delegation  from  Alabama  and  other 
Members  in  paying  a  brief  but  sincere 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  late  and  be- 
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loved   colleague.    Congressman   George 
Andrews  of  Alabama. 

I  was  deeply  shocked  and  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  tragic  and  imtimely  passing 
of  our  colleague  with  whom  I  served  for  a 
number  of  years  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  with  whom  I  had  a 
deep,  close,  and  personal  association  dur- 
ing our  period  of  service  together. 

George  Andrews  was  the  third  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  not  only  did  he  serve  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
tions, he  served  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Public 
Works  Appropriations  which  I  am  hon- 
ored to  serve  as  chairman.  He  also  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriations. 

He  was  vitally  interested  in  the  devel- 
opment of  public  works  and  water  re- 
source projects  throughout  the  Nation 
and  in  the  development  of  nuclear  power 
for  defense  and  peace. 

George  Andrews  was  not  only  an  able 
legislator,  he  was  highly  respected  and 
esteemed  by  his  colleagues.  He  served  his 
district  ably  and  well,  and  his  State  and 
the  Nation  with  fidelity  and  patriotism. 
In  addition,  he  was  a  warm  and  genial 
gentleman — a  great  human  being,  a  per- 
sonable, considerate  man,  and  a  great 
raconteur  who  had  a  wealth  of  anecdotes 
and  enjoyed  telling  his  wholesome  stories 
to  his  colleagues  and  constituents. 

He  was  forceful  and  effective  in  debate, 
and  had  at  his  command  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  concerning  budgetary  and  fis- 
cal matters. 

He  had  an  outstanding  career  of  public 
service,  beginning  with  his  service  as  a 
circuit  solicitor  in  Alabama. 

George  Andrews  will  be  greatly  missed 
and  my  wife  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  and  most  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Andrews  and  members  of  the  family 
in  their  loss  and  bereavement. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  honoring 
the  memory  of  our  much  beloved  col- 
league, the  Honorable  George  W.  An- 
drews, who  so  unfortunately  and  sud- 
denly departed  this  life  on  Christinas 
Day  last. 

I  had  known  George  well  for  the  past 
17  years  and  held  him  in  the  highest 
respect  and  affection.  In  addition  to  his 
qualities  of  personality  and  humanity, 
he  was  a  most  able  legislator. 

Some  of  my  committee  assignments 
bring  me  in  close  contact  with  the  house- 
keeping chores  of  the  House  itself,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Appro- 
priation Subcommittee,  George  always 
saw  to  it  that  expenditures  of  the  House 
on  its  own  operations  were  adequate  to 
do  the  job,  but  always  kept  an  eye  on 
economies  to  avoid  extravagance. 

His  life  and  works  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  us  here,  the  people  of  the 
Nation,  and  especially  the  grateful  peo- 
ple of  the  Third  District  of  Alabama. 
Mrs.  Sisk  and  I  join  in  expressing  our 
sorrow  to  Elizabeth  and  the  children. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
passing  of  my  close  friend  and  colleague, 
George  W.  Andrews,  on  Christmas  Day. 
As  tinsel  and  carols  brightened  most 
hearthsides,  tears  dimmed  the  eyes  of 


those  close  to  this  man  devoted  to  his 
family  and  his  people  of  Alabama. 

George  was  dean  of  the  Alabama  dele- 
gation and  a  ranking  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  During  his 
nearly  28  years  in  office,  he  developed  an 
all-encompassing  knowledge  that  we  all 
will  sorely  miss. 

The  Nation  has  lost  a  truly  dedicated 
public  servant.  Alabama  has  lost  an  out- 
standing statesman  and  citizen.  My 
deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to  his  loved 
ones  at  this  trying  and  difficult  time. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  today 
with  the  many  other  Members  who  speak 
in  tribute  to  our  late  colleague.  Congress- 
man George  Andrews  of  Alabama. 

For  over  10  years  it  was  my  privilege 
to  serve  with  him  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  during  the  89th 
Congress  I  was  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lative Appropriations  Subcommittee  of 
which  he  was  chairman.  Of  all  the  Mem- 
bers it  has  been  my  privilege  to  know 
during  my  seven  terms  in  the  House, 
George  Andrews  perhaps  came  closest 
to  typifying  the  quiet  but  steadfast 
American — quiet  humor,  quiet  determi- 
nation, and  quiet  insistence  that  respon- 
sibilities be  discharged  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Our  covmtry  will  never  have  too  many 
men,  and  the  Congress  will  never  have 
too  many  Members,  like  George  An- 
drews. They  stand  in  public  hfe  like  the 
great  trees  of  our  forests,  and  when  they 
are  cut'  down  there  are  no  ready  re- 
placements. But  they  leave  behind  a 
standard  of  rectitude  and  public  respon- 
sibility toward  which  our  system  can 
model  replacements. 

My  association  with  George  Andrews 
will  always  be  one  of  the  high  pHjints  of 
my  years  of  service  in  Congress.  This  was 
a  man  of  substance,  and  we  are  all  the 
poorer  for  his  untimely  passing. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  w^ant  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  expi-essing  my 
sadness  at  the  passing  of  George  W. 
Andrews  and  my  awareness  of  the  loss 
that  our  coimtry  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  suffered  because  he  can  no 
longer  continue  the  responsibilities  that 
we  have  come  to  depend  on  him  to  carry. 
George  had  been  in  Congress  a  few 
months  before  I  came  here  in  1945  at  the 
beginning  of  the  79th  Congress,  and  we 
served  together  for  these  many  years. 

I  remember  talking  to  him  here,  on  the 
floor,  during  the  last  days  of  the  last  ses- 
sion. It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  he  is  no 
longer  with  us. 

George  won  the  respect  of  the  House 
for  his  hard  work  and  penetrating  anal- 
ysis, particularly  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Although  I  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with 
him  on  foreign  aid,  and  occasionally  on 
other  matters,  I  always  welcomed  his 
views;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
presentation  of  the  issues  involved  made 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  work  of  the 
House. 

All  of  us  are  aware  that  the  passing  of 
George  Andrews  is  a  serious  loss  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  which 
he  was  a  senior  member.  He  was  a  dili- 
gent worker  and  a  wise  counselor.  It  will 
take  a  long  time  for  that  committee  to 
make  the  readjustments  necessary  for  it 
to  carry  on. 


I  want  particularly  to  extend  my  sym- 
pathy to  his  family.  They  may  derive 
comfort  from  the  fact  that  George 
Andrews  rendered  distinguished  serv- 
ice to  his  country  and  that  he  was  held 
in  the  greatest  esteem  by  his  colleagues 
in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
were  saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing  on 
Christmas  morning  of  the  Honorable 
George  Andrews  of  Alabama. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  able  to  count 
George  Andrews  among  my  best  friends 
in  the  Congress.  He  had  been  here  14 
years  when  I  came  to  Congress,  and  al- 
ready had  gained  high  respect  among  his 
colleagues. 

He  literally  shunned  the  limelight,  but 
he  compiled  a  distinguished  career  as  a 
legislator  and  dedicated  public  servant. 
George  Andrews  was  serving  as  a  circuit 
solicitor  in  Alabama's  Third  Judicial 
Circuit  when  he  joined  the  Navy  in  1943. 
He  was  on  duty  at  Pearl  Harbor  the  next 
year  when  he  won  a  special  election  to 
fill  a  congressional  vacancy. 

He  soon  received  appointment  to  the 
all-powerful  Appropriations  Committee, 
working  J^s  way  up  the  ladder  to  third 
ranking  Democrat  and  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee. 

George  Andrews  was  outspoken  in 
favor  of  constitutional  government  and 
fiscal  responsibility.  He  devoted  many 
hours  of  every  working  day  wrestling 
with  our  Federal  budget,  looking  not 
alone  at  the  figures,  but  rather  weighing 
as  well  the  use  of  the  funds  to  aid  those 
in  need  and  to  protect  our  Nation's  mili- 
tary posture. 

I  recall  very  well  that  day  about  3 
years  ago  when  he  invited  me  to  his  office 
to  meet  a  visitor  from  Alabama.  It  was 
the  new  President's  nominee-to-be  for 
Postmaster  General,  Winton  M.  Bloimt. 
With  typical  thoughtfulness.  George 
Andrews  simply  thought  I  should  be  one 
of  the  first  to  meet  the  Cabinet-Member- 
to-be  with  whom  I  would  be  dealing  very 
closely  in  my  committee  work. 

George  Andrews  was  a  great  friend 
and  a  true  gentleman.  He  is  greatly 
missed  as  we  convene  for  the  second 
session  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  lovely 
wife  and  family. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  serving  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentataives  will  not  be  as  much  pleas- 
ure in  the  future  because  of  the  absence 
of  George  Andrews.  We  are  all  dimin- 
ished by  his  loss.  He  was  one  of  nature's 
gentlemen  and  it  made  you  feel  like  a 
better  man  just  to  be  associated  with  him. 
As  a  relatively  new  Member  of  the 
House,  I  particularly  appreciated  his 
kindness  and  thoughtfulness  to  the  new 
Members.  He  expressed  this  to  those  of 
us  who  were  grappling  with  the  confu- 
sions of  begiiming  to  serve  in  Congress 
not  just  through  generalities  or  courtesy, 
but  also  through  very  practical  and 
hard-headed  advice. 

George  was  beyond  any  doubt  the  best 
raconteur  in  the  House.  Many  of  us  urged 
him  to  put  in  wrriting  his  recollections 
and  stories  accumulated  through  the 
years  of  service  in  the  House.  He  was 
a  repository  of  antecdotes  and  wisdom 
going  back  through  the  years.  We  will  all 
be  the  poorer  for  losing  his  knowledge 
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and  experience  and  his  marvelous  sense 
of  humor. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  and  to  Jane  and  Tom  and 
George,  Jr. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  my  colleague  and  warm  per- 
sonal friend,  George  Andrews,  left  me 
in  a  state  of  deep  sadness.  We  came  here 
together  in  the  78th  Congress.  Through- 
out these  many  years  we  have  been  close 
friends. 

George  was  not  only  one  of  the  strong 
and  powerful  Members  of  this  body,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  effective.  Blessed 
with  a  strong,  powerful,  resonant  voice, 
and  beautiful  control  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, he  was  unsurpassed  as  a  debater. 
He  was  also  blessed  with  a  most  attrac- 
tive sense  of  humor.  He  loved  to  tell  hu- 
morous stories  and  reflect  on  interesting 
experiences  of  his  life  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
State  prosecutor. 

As  a  strong  constitutionalist,  he  was 
always  found  to  be  standing  firm  against 
moves  which  tended  to  stretch  and  twist 
the  clear  and  plain  meaning  of  our  fun- 
damental law,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  people  of  the  great  State  of  Ala- 
bama were  proud  of  George  Andrews. 
Although  he  represented  a  district  in  the 
far  southeast  corner  of  the  State,  he  was 
as  well  known,  as  highly  respected  and  as 
beloved  in  one  section  as  in  any  other. 
And  he  rightly  should  have  been,  because 
he  did  so  much  for  his  native  State  and 
district  which  honored  him  with  15  terms 
in  this  body. 

George  Andrews  loved  this  country. 
He  was  a  patriot  and  a  statesman  of  the 
highest  order.  He  wore  the  uniform  of 
and  fought  for  his  coiuitry  in  time  of 
war  and  served  it  well  in  time  of  peace. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  George  Andrews 
was  a  gentleman — a  clean,  honorable, 
and  scrupulous  man.  He  was  also  a  de- 
voted husband  and  a  kind  father.  I  sym- 
pathize deeply  with  his  wonderful  wife, 
Elizabeth,  and  two  fine  children.  Their 
loss  is  great;  and  so  is  that  of  this  body 
and  this  Nation. 

The  benefits  of  the  life  of  public  serv- 
ice rendered  by  George  Andrews  will  last 
for  years  and  he  will  be  long  remembered 
as  a  man  among  men. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
George  Andrews  was  one  of  the  most 
able  and  respected  Members  who  has 
served  in  this  body  during  the  time  I 
have  been  here.  He  was  a  sincere,  dedi- 
cated patriot  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
It  has  been  said  that  a  politician  is  one 
who  thinks  and  acts  in  terms  of  the 
present,  and  a  statesman  is  one  who 
thinks  and  acts  not  only  in  terms  of  the 
present  but  also  in  the  context  of  the 
future.  In  that  respect  George  Andrews 
was  every  bit  a  statesman. 

As  a  chairman  of  a  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations,  George  provided  leader- 
ship and  direction,  based  upon  sound 
judgment  and  expert  knowledge. 

George  Andrews  always  voted  his  con- 
victions. Any  form  of  demagoguery  was 
repulsive  to  his  nature.  Consequently,  his 
voting  record  in  the  Congress  was  among 
the  best. 

Our  departed  friend  was  alTable  and 
friendly.    In    all    things    he    practiced 


modesty  and  restraint.  He  was  univer- 
sally admired  and  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him.  His  record  here  speaks  for  it- 
self. In  all  things  he  put  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country  ahead  of  partisanship 
and  expediency.  His  influence  and  his 
example  will  be  recognized  and  ap- 
plauded for  many  years  to  come. 

To  me  I  have  lost  a  valued  friend.  To 
his  State  of  Alabama,  and  to  the  entire 
Nation,  the  loss  is  indeed  severe.  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Andrews 
and  the  entire  family. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  a  few  chosen  p)eople 
in  this  world  who  during  their  lifetime 
bring  joy  and  happiness  with  whomever 
they  come  in  contact.  Certainly  the  late 
George  Andrews  was  in  this  special 
group. 

In  addition  to  being  a  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant  and  haved  served  the  people 
of  Alabama  and  this  Nation  in  many 
capacities,  he  kept  the  most  important 
traits  of  all.  that  of  warmth  and  humor. 
As  we  all  know,  he  was  considered  one  of 
the  most  popular  Members  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  would  not  be  enough  to  remind  our- 
selves of  his  friendly  personality  and  not 
refer  to  his  influence  and  dedication  to 
duty  which  he  displayed  at  all  times  as 
a  Member  of  the  Congress.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  see  him  in  action  on  the 
House  floor  as  he  would  present  the  ap- 
propriations bills  out  of  his  Legislative 
Committee  on  Appropriations  which  he 
served  so  ably  as  chairman,  as  well  as 
his  participation  in  public  works  legisla- 
tion. 

Certainly  the  State  of  Alabama  has 
lost  a  valuable  public  servant,  but  all  of 
us  here  in  the  House  feel  a  sense  of  loss 
and  extend  our  condolences  and  best 
wishes  to  his  family. 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  the 
Alabama  delegation  and  others  in  paying 
tribute  to  Hon.  George  W.  Andrews. 
late  a  Representative  from  Alabama. 
George  Andrews  departed  this  life  on 
Saturday.  E>ecember  25.  1971.  at  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital  in  Birmingham.  Ala., 
following  surgery. 

Representative  Andrews  will  be  espe- 
cially missed  by  the  people  of  the  Third 
District  of  Alabama,  but  he  will  also  be 
missed  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama and  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a 
valuable  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  was  a  devoted  Represent- 
ative of  his  district  and  State.  He  was  a 
good  friend  who  will  be  missed  by  all  of 
us  who  were  fortunate  to  have  been  in- 
cluded among  ms  friends. 

He  and  I  represented  adjoining  dis- 
tricts and  as  such  we  frequently  partici- 
pated in  the  community  and  civic  afifairs 
of  the  Chattahoochee  Valley  area  which 
lies  astride  the  Georgia -Alabama  bound- 
ary. The  Chattahoochee  Valley  commu- 
nity stretches  from  West  Point,  in  Troup 
County,  Ga..  into  Alabama  and  includes 
the  Alabama  communities  of  Lanett, 
Shawmut,  Fairfax,  and  Riverside.  This 
community  shares  a  common  interest  and 
is  closely  knit  in  its  economic,  social,  po- 
litical, and  cultural  ties.  He  and  I  fre- 
quently joined  the  other,  both  in  the 
Georgia  segment  or  in  one  of  the  Ala- 
bama segments  of  the  valley,  and  for  17 '/2 
years  we  worked  very  closely  together  on 


matters  which  were  of  interest,  concern, 
and  importance  to  the  people  of  this 
area. 

During  this  period  of  time  we  worked 
together  on  the  authorization  and  the 
obtaining  of  appropriations  for  the  West 
Point  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River.  We  both  attended  the 
grotmd-breaking  ceremonies  for  this 
project.  Several  years  later  we  attended 
the  ceremony  at  which  the  first  concrete 
was  poured,  and  less  than  2  months  ago, 
we  began  making  plans  for  our  joint  par- 
ticipation in  the  formal  dedication  exer- 
cises for  this  project  which  is  now  near- 
ing  final  completion.  When  this  formal 
dedication  takes  place.  George  Andrews 
will  not  be  with  us.  Although  he  will  be 
physically  absent,  the  thousands  of  people 
present  will  remember  his  devoted  and 
imtiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  project 
and  of  the  entire  valley.  His  memory  will 
be  strong  and  fresh  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  those  who  will  be  present.  I  am 
personally  grateful  to  George  Andrews 
for  his  encouragement,  advice,  and  valu- 
able assistance  which  he  gave  to  me  dur- 
ing the  time  we  served  in  Congress 
together. 

I  did  not  know  George  Andrews  until 
the  decade  of  the  1950's.  but  I  distinctly 
remember  reading  that  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  on  March  14,  1944,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the  late 
Henry  B.  Steagall.  I  was  serving  with  the 
U.S.  Army  in  the  Eiux>pean  Theater  of 
Operations  at  that  time,  and  George  An- 
drews was  serving  on  active  duty  with 
the  U.S.  Navy  at  the  time  of  his  election 
to  Congress.  He  completed  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  late  Representative  Steagall 
and  was  subsequently  reelected  for  14  full 
terms. 

George  Andrews  and  I  formed  a  warm 
and  lasting  friendship  immediately  after 
my  own  election  to  Congress  in  1954.  His 
wife,  Elizabeth,  and  my  own  wife,  Patri- 
cia, have  also  been  good  friends  during 
this  period  of  time.  His  son,  George 
Andrews  III,  and  my  son.  John  III,  have 
been  good  friends  since  they  were  each 
about  9  years  old,  and  both  of  whom  are 
now  practicing  lawyers  in  Alabama  and 
Georgia  respectively. 

In  my  opinion,  George  Andrews  was 
one  of  the  most  able  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  His  abil- 
ity, his  judgment,  and  his  good  common- 
sense  will  be  sorely  missed  by  this  body 
and  by  this  Nation. 

On  Monday.  December  27.  1971,  Mrs. 
Flynt  and  I  drove  from  our  home  in  Grif- 
fin to  Union  Springs.  Ala.,  to  join  with 
George  Andrews'  loved  ones  and  friends 
in  paying  our  respects  and  our  solemn 
tribute  to  him.  I  am  glad  that  we  were 
able  to  be  present  to  express  our  affection 
for  the  Andrews  family  and  to  pay  our 
homage  and  respect  to  a  departed  friend. 
George  Andrews  leaves  a  legacy  of  out- 
standing service  in  war  and  peace  to  his 
country,  his  State,  and  the  people  of  both. 

Mrs.  Flynt  and  our  children  join  me 
in  our  sympathy,  affection,  and  condo- 
lences to  Elizabeth,  to  their  daughter 
Jane,  and  their  son  George.  We  share 
their  loss. 

Requiescat  in  pace. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
1  month  ago  today  of  George  Andrews, 


dean  of  Alabama's  House  delegation  and 
one  of  this  body's  most  respected  Mem- 
bers, must  serve  as  a  source  of  regret 
to  every  House  colleague. 

Mr.  Andrews,  working  for  his  country 
and  fellow  citizens  as  a  lawyer  and  Na- 
val Reserve  ofiBcer  prior  to  his  election 
to  Congress  in  1944,  rendered  a  yeoman's 
first-term  service  to  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  Executive  Departments, 
the  Roads  Committee,  Euid  the  Commit- 
tee on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation. 
Subsequent  terms  foimd  George  An- 
drews gaining  in  knowledge  and  in  House 
responsibilities  until,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  had  risen  to  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee's  Legis- 
lative Subcommittee,  and  attained  rank- 
ing memberships  on  the  Appropriations' 
Defense  and  Public  Works  Subcommit- 
tees. 

My  deepest  sympathies  go  now  to  the 
Andrews  family.  Surely,  each  of  us  who 
knew  George  Andrews,  worked  with  him, 
and  watched  him  in  action  recognizes 
that  our  House  body  has  lost  a  vital 
Member.  Each  of  us  also  recognizes  that 
with  the  death  of  George  Andrews,  we 
lost  a  colleague  for  whom  the  terms  hon- 
orable, distinguished,  and  friend  most 
certainly  applied. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  join  with  my  other  colleagues  In 
calling  to  our  fresh  memory  our  esteemed 
and  faithful  associate  in  this  House  for 
many  years,  George  Andrews.  As  has  al- 
ready been  said  by  a  number  of  you,  there 
has  never  been  a  more  able,  more  dedi- 
cated Member  of  this  body  than  was 
George  Andrews.  He  earned  the  respect 
held  for  him  by  his  ability,  his  fairness, 
his  loyalty  to  friends,  but  most  of  all,  his 
complete  devotion  to  duty. 

George  Andrews  will  be  missed  here  in 
the  Congress.  His  passing  from  the  scene 
is  not  only  a  loss  to  the  people  whom  he 
represented,  but  to  the  State  of  Alabama 
and  to  the  Nation. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Eliz- 
abeth and  pray  for  her  comfort  and  well- 
being  in  her  great  loss. 

Mr.  HALETy.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  convened  last 
week,  many  of  us  were  saddened  with  the 
thought  that  George  W.  Andrews  would 
not  return.  His  sudden  passing  on  Christ- 
mas Day  was  a  shock  to  the  Members  of 
this  House  of  Representatives.  His  pres- 
ence will  be  missed  not  only  by  his  Ala- 
bama colleagues  for  whom  he  served  as 
dean  of  the  delegation,  but  by  all  Mem- 
bers who  had  had  the  opportimlty  to 
know  the  compassion  and  the  humor  of 
this  fine  man. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
George  Andrews  for  19  years.  He  was  a 
friend  for  whom  I  had  the  deepest  re- 
spect and  admiration  as  a  man  and  as  a 
legislator.  He  gave  long  and  distin- 
guished service  to  his  district.  State,  and 
Nation.  He  was  a  true  conservative  in  the 
finest  sense  of  the  word.  We  need  more 
men  of  his  character  and  his  ability  in 
the  Congress. 

George  Andrews  was  a  kind  and  gen- 
tle man.  During  the  busy  days  and  nights 
of  this  session,  George  Andrews'  absence 
will  be  felt  by  many,  because  it  was  he 
who  so  often  lightened  our  load  and 
made  the  long  hours  a  little  shorter  with 
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his  good  humor.  As  a  storyteller  none 
was  his  master. 

His  leadership  will  be  missed  in  the 
Alabama  delegation.  All  of  us  who  knew 
him  well  will  miss  his  wise  counsel  and 
his  warm  fellowship. 

Mrs.  Haley  joins  me  in  extending  to 
Mrs.  Andrews  and  her  family  our  deep- 
est sympathy  and  kindest  thoughts, 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  in  this  Chamber  with 
George  Andrews  of  Alabama  for  almost 
three  terms.  As  a  new  Member  of  this 
body,  I  found  him  warm,  open,  under- 
standing, and  willing  to  pay  more  than 
just  a  minimum  amount  of  attention  to 
a  new  Member  from  a  part  of  our  coun- 
try far  removed  from  his  own  congres- 
sional district. 

That  kindness  was  repeated  often  and 
has  not  been  forgotten.  As  an  outstand- 
ing member  of  the  strategic  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  he  was  in  a  position  to 
exercise  far  more  leverage  than  he  actu- 
ally chose  to  in  fact  utilize.  If  a  Member 
had  some  difficulty  with  a  critical  piece 
of  legislation,  Georoe  Andrews  always 
had  a  ready  ear  and  a  willingness  to 
understand  what  the  actual  situation 
really  was.  Again,  it  was  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  character  traits  that  this  thor- 
oughly decent  man  possessed. 

Never  in  my  experience  here  and  my 
service  with  him  did  I  find  a  closed  ear 
or  heart.  He  chose  to  work  quietly  and 
with  discression  on  behalf  of  his  district. 
State,  and  country. 

Over  the  years,  he  made  a  series  of 
significantly  important  tangible  contri- 
butions to  this  body,  his  State,  and  our 
Nation.  Men  like  him  are  altogether  too 
rare  these  days,  and  it  is  all  America's 
loss  that  this  is  in  fact  the  case. 

Most  Members  of  this  House  know  well 
how  fine  a  person  he  really  was.  All  of 
them  mourn  him  with  a  fine  appreciation 
of  the  vacuum  his  departure  leaves. 

I  shall  miss  him  ve%  much  and  extend 
at  this  time  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of 
Mrs.  Brasco  and  myself  to  his  bereaved 
family. 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  passing  of  my  old  and  good  friend, 
the  Honorable  George  W.  Andrews,  on 
December  25,  1971,  I  felt  a  deep  sense  of 
personal  loss. 

George  and  I  took  our  seats  as  fresh- 
men in  the  78th  Congress.  We  held  neigh- 
boring offices  in  the  Raybum  Building 
for  several  years.  He  never  failed  to  stop 
and  exchange  pleasantries  with  Mrs. 
Holifield  and  me,  often  passing  on  one  of 
his  countless  humorous  stories. 

George  Andrews  was  a  great  Ameri- 
can and  an  able  legislator.  He  always 
spoke  and  voted  according  to  his  personal 
principles,  with  meticulous  courtesy  and 
without  bitterness.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  miss  him,  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  will  miss  him,  and 
Mrs.  Holifield  and  I  will  miss  his  friend- 
ship and  ready  wit. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleague, 
Congressman  Jones,  and  other  members 
of  the  Alabama  delegation  for  securing 
this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late 
George  W.  Andrews.  As  dean  of  the 
Alabama  delegation,  I  am  sure  he  was 
a  guiding  light  in  their   decisions  on 


policy.  I  know  he  provided  much  guid- 
ance to  Members  of  the  Southern  caucus 
in  the  House.  He  was  most  helpful  to  me 
when  I  began  my  first  tenn  in  the  Con- 
gress 5  years  ago. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with 
George  Andrews,  because  he  always  had 
the  time  to  talk  with  you  and  readily 
gave  of  his  assistance  and  counsel  when 
it  was  sought.  George  spent  a  consider- 
able amoimt  of  his  time  on  the  House 
floor  when  we  were  in  session  making 
him  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  Mem- 
bers on  legislation. 

In  less  serious  times,  the  late  Con- 
gressman Andrews  could  not  be  sur- 
passed for  his  storytelling  ability.  He 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  wit  that  had 
the  ability  to  make  one's  daily  problems 
seems  less  burdensome  by  sharing  an 
amusing  anecdote  with  you. 

Mr.  Speaker.  George  Andrews  will  be 
sorely  missed  in  this  Chamber  and  by 
those  people  whom  he  represented  in 
Alabama's  Third  Congressional  District. 
But  by  the  same  token,  I  am  thankfiil 
that  his  native  State  and  this  Nation  had 
the  benefit  of  his  untiring  service  for 
almost  30  years. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
death  of  George  Andrews,  Congress  has 
lost  one  of  its  finest  Members.  In  his 
27  years  as  Representative  of  the  Third 
District  of  Alabama,  he  stood  not  only 
for  the  highest  ideals  and  principles  of 
service  to  his  constituents,  but  to  all  the 
citizens  of  the"  United  States.  He  was  a 
gentleman,  a  patriot,  an  outstanding 
legislator,  a  warm  and  loyal  friend.  I 
will  miss  George,  but  will  always  be 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  I  had  to 
work  with  him  and  will  value  our  years 
of  association. 

He  is  the  third-ranking  member  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
where  his  knowledge  and  wisdom  were 
instrumental  in  making  the  final  deci- 
sions on  many  weighty  matters.  He  was 
the  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Sub- 
committee, as  well  as  a  member  of  De- 
fense and  Public  Works  Subcommittees 
and,  since  I  was  fortunate  to  be  a  member 
of  these  subcommittees  also,  I  know  well 
his  honesty,  integrity,  devotion  to  duty, 
and  wise  imderstanding.  Congress  and  its 
Members  are  the  better  for  George's 
years  with  us. 

Mrs.  Rhodes  and  I  extend  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  his  dear  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, and  their  family  in  their  bereave- 
ment. And,  like  all  George's  friends  and 
associates,  we  share  their  loss. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  sadness 
that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  our  late  col- 
league, the  Honorable  George  William 
Andrews. 

Since  he  was  first  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  his  service  began  on  Utorch 
14,  1944,  the  Third  District  of  Alabama, 
the  State  of  Alabama,  and  the  Nation 
have  benefited  from  his  dedicated  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  as  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

As  a  member  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittees, 
he  has  been  most  helpful  to  all  of  his 
colleagues  through  his  guidance  and 
leadership  on  the  many  issues  involved. 
Without   his    assistance,    many    worth- 
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while  projects  would  not  have  gone  be- 
yond the  drafting  table.  His  accom- 
plishments were  many  and  those  of  us 
who  were  privileged  to  know  and  work 
with  him  will  miss  his  guidance  and 
counsel. 

Mrs.  Johnson  joins  me  in  extending 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Andrews  and 
their  children.  May  God,  in  His  infinite 
wisdom,  watch  over  them  during  these 
dark  and  lonely  hours. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
ory of  the  hard-working  Congressman 
from  Alabama,  George  W.  Andrews, 
will  long  stay  with  this  House  and  with 
his  constituents  back  home. 

The  long  hours  and  constant  dedica- 
tion this  man  gave  to  his  job  for  nearly 
three  decades  remain  a  steadfast  exam- 
ple and  inspiration  we  here  cannot  soon 
forget.  His  slot  will  not  be  an  easy  one 
to  fill. 

Congressman  Andrews  characterized 
his  service  in  the  house  not  only  with  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  his  constituents 
but  with  leadership  among  his  colleagues 
here.  He  was  a  steady  source  of  wise  and 
able  advice,  and  he  was  always  ready  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  where  it  was  needed. 
He  was  a  man  of  high  principle  who 
long  ago  won  the  honor  and  trust  of  this 
body.  It  is  fitting  and  right  that  we 
should  stand  in  honor  of  his  memory  and 
say  for  history  to  record  that  here  was  a 
good  man.  a  good  Congressman,  pnd  a 
good  citizen  of  this  great  land  of  ours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  always  been  said 
that  a  man  in  public  office  ought  to  '"say 
what  he  means,  and  mean  what  he  says." 
That  description  fit  George  Andrews 
perfectly.  He  always  spoke  his  mind — 
sometimes  gruffly,  sometimes  bluntly.  But 
speak  it  he  did— in  private  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  House — and  no  one  ever 
doubted  his  sincerity  or  his  resolve  to 
back  up  his  words  with  appropriate  ac- 
tion or  vote.  He  pulled  no  punches.  He 
indulged  in  no  deceit.  He  left  no  doubt  to 
his  feelings.  He  was  strong  for  America— 
to  keep  us  strong  militarily,  and  to  pro- 
test our  "no  win"  policy  as  he  called  it. 
He  was  a  hard-nosed,  hard-hat  type  of 
legislator  who  took  second  place  to  no 
one  in  their  dedication  for  the  United 
States. 

George  Andrews  also  was  one  of  the 
warmest  men  I  ever  knew.  His  long  serv- 
ice in  the  House,  and  his  great  experi- 
ence gained  over  30  years  of  service,  gave 
him  an  insight  and  appreciation  of  "men 
in  office."  He  understood  the  Democratic 
process:  he  knew  and  understood  people, 
and  never  lost  touch  with  the  little  man 
of  America.  George  was  full  of  remem- 
brances which  he  passed  on  to  those  of  us 
who  recognized  his  great  sense  of  humor. 
George  Andrews  was  the  dean  of  the 
cloak   room— the  unchallenged  spokes- 
man  for  House  Memli(ers  who  retired 
from  the  floor  during^ong  debate  to  lis- 
ten to  the  wisdom  and  delight  of  the 
wonderful  gentleman— George  Andrews 
of  Alabama.  His  stories  of  political  life 
and  his  humorous  anecdotes  made  him 
easily  the  favorite  of  all  Congressmen. 
He  added  color,  purpose  and  great  humor 
to  our  daily  life.  How  we  will  miss  his 
keen  insight  to  human  affairs.  He  was 
the    greatest    storyteller — in    its    finest 
sense  of  the  word— that  the  Congress  has 
ever  had. 
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From  a  personal  standpoint,  he  was  my 
dear  and  beloved  friend.  He  helped  me 
in  many  respects — in  advice  and  in  in- 
estimable assistance,  to  gain  approval  of 
Important  public  works  project  in  my 
district.  I  can  never  say  thank  you 
enough  to  the  memory  of  George  An- 
drews. I  loved  that  man  and  the  House 
loved  him.  And.  America  loved  him  for 
he  was  a  giant  of  a  patriot. 

We  shall  miss  him  greatly.  For  many 
of  us,  the  House  will  never  be  the  same. 
We  have  lost  a  friend,  a  brother,  a  pa- 
triot. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  of  us  here  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives have  lost  a  friend.  The  distin- 
guished gentlemen  from  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama,  George  Andrews,  is  no 
longer  with  us.  We  shall  remember  him 
well,  but  we  shall  also  miss  him  very 
much. 

When  I  think  of  George  Andrews  I 
first  think  of  a  man  who  was  gentle. 
Next,  I  remember  the  courtesy  with 
which  he  treated  all  of  us.  whether  we 
were  Democrats  or  Republicans,  and 
whether  or  not  we  agreed  with  his  politi- 
cal philosophies.  Next  I  think  of  the 
many  times  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  be 
helpful  to  me  as  a  person  and  as  a  Repre- 
sentative of  my  Third  District  in  Colo- 
rado. 

In   remembering   George   none   of   us 
can  forget  his  delightful  and  entertain- 
mg  sense  of  humor.  When  breaks  would 
come  in  legislation  on  the  floor,  or  dur- 
ing a  few  moments  of  relaxation  in  a 
committee  hearing,  Georges  humorous 
stories  and  recollection  of  his  campaigns 
of  the  past  and  years  spent  as  a  prosecut- 
ing attorney  always  caused  us  to  cease 
our  conversations  in  order  to  listen  care- 
fully and  be  thoroughly  entertained  by 
his  sparkhng  stories  of  wit  and  humor 
The  Third   District   of  Alabama   has 
been    most    fortunate    over   these    past 
many  years  to  have  had  George  Andrews 
as  their  Representative  in  this  House  He 
has  served  well  the  people  of  his  district 
his  State,  and  the  people  of  these  United 
States.  We  shall  remember  him,  we  shall 
miss  him. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pay  trib- 
ute to  one  of  the  finest  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  whom  I 
had  the  honor  of  serving  with  for  22 
years  in  Congress. 

Congressman  George  W.  Andrews  of 
Alabama  was  a  gentleman,  scholar,  and 
a  statesman;  and  to  his  family  I  extend 
my  sympathies  on  this  day  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  man  whose  recent  death 
saddens  all  of  us  and  is  such  a  great  loss 
to  his  State  and  the  Nation's  people. 

He  dealt  honestly  and  fairly  with  all 
matters  which  came  before  him  and  his 
role  as  a  member  of  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee  made  him  worthy  of 
bemg  called  one  of  the  greatest  of  pub- 
lic servants  and  legislators.  He  will  be 
missed  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  You 
could  always  depend  on  the  word  of  the 
man  who  was  from  Alabama,  a  conserva- 
tive and  the  dean  of  the  Alabama  delega- 
tion in  the  House. 

Congressman  Andrews'  fine  record  of 
service  in  the  House  was  built  by  the 
man's  character  and  sincerity.  I  had 
many  personal  conversations  with  him 


and  learned  by  his  words  and  actions  that 
he  was  a  steadfast  believer  in  the  true 
American  way  of  life  as  begun  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  this  country.  As  a 
patriot  for  strong  constitutional  govern- 
ment. Congressman  Andrews  had  my  full 
support  and  admiration. 

I  am  very  sorry  he  will  not  be  with  us 
to  help  guide  and  shape  our  Nation's 
future. 
George  Andrews   was  my   friend 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways a  sad  task  to  participate  in  proceed- 
ings in  which  we  pay  final  tribute  to  a 
deceased  colleague.  In  expressing  respect 
and  sadness  during  these  eulogies  to  our 
late    colleague.     Congressman    George 
Andrews  of  Alabama.  I  offer  a  personal 
tribute  based  upon  my  individual  experi- 
ences   with   him    and   his    lovely   wife 
Elizabeth  Andrews. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman  Andrews 
enjoyed  many  years  of  seniority  in  this 
Chamber,  and  his  voice,  as  well  as  his 
considered  views,  commanded  the  respect 
and  attention  of  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  never  any  doubt 
about  the  love  and  intimate  attachment 
which  George  Andrews  held  for  this 
body.  Whenever  there  was  any  challenge 
to  the  authority  of  the  House,  or  dis- 
respect of  its  role  or  prerogatives.  Con- 
gressman Andrews  was  one  of  the  first 
to  speak  up  in  defense  of  this  body  and 
its  Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  the  loyalty  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  our  Nation.  However.  George  Andrews 
was  capable  of  articulating  his  love  of 
country  in  a  manner  which  inspired  the 
most  patriotic  attitudes — and  the  great- 
est pride  in  our  flag  and  our  Nation's 
institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  the  privilege  of 
my  wife.  Doris,  and  me  to  be  in  the 
company  of  George  and  Elizabeth  An- 
drews on  the  congressional  visit  last  year 
to  New  York.  We  were  in  their  company 
for  several  days  and  we  all  became  per- 
sonally acquainted  in  a  way  which  does 
not  seem  possible  when  we  are  meeting 
regularly  during  sessions  of  the  Congress. 
We  came  to  appreciate  George  Andrews 
as  a  private  individual— as  an  enthusi- 
astic personality  who  sparkled  with  en- 
gaging conversation  and  genuine  humor. 
Accordingly,  it  is  in  tribute  to  a  man 
whom  I  regard  both  as  a  distinguished 
fellow  legislator,  and  also  as  a  personal 
friend,  that  I  join  today  in  this  expres- 
sion of  mourning  and  respect  for  the 
dean  of  the  Alabama  delegation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives— Congressman 
George  W.  Andrews. 

In  communicating  my  feelings,  I  wish 
to  include  my  wife,  Doris,  who  joins  in 
extending  affection  and  deep  sympathy 
to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Andrews  and  to  other 
members  of  the  late  George  Andrews' 
family. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  join 
in  mourning  the  passing  of  our  great 
friend  and  colleague.  George  Andrews, 
we  are  reminded  that  there  Is  no  experi- 
ence for  us  to  endure  which  brings  more 
sadness  than  the  loss  of  a  coworker  who 
stood  among  us  so  tall  and  with  such 
companionship. 

The  service  George  Andrews  rendered 
here  covered  such  a  long  tenure  and  in- 
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eluded  so  much  outstanding  achievement 
that  to  recount  it  would  require  volumes. 
He  participated  in  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  historic  times  in  the  life  of 
our  Nation. 

But  in  addition  to  the  talent,  the 
statesmanship,  the  courage,  and  the  In- 
tegrity he  brought  to  this  Chamber,  he 
was  a  warm  and  kind  human  being  who 
made  all  who  associated  with  him  better 
for  the  experience. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  with  him  and  thus  had  a 
closer  association  than  otherwise  could 
have  been  possible.  And  our  families  be- 
came close  and  cheaished  friends,  which 
widened  and  deepened  the  affection  that 
grew  through  this  association. 

Perhaps  as  important  as  the  fine  pub- 
lic service  he  performed  waS  the  great 
humanitaiianism  that  George  Andrews 
brought  wherever  he  worked. 

A  man  of  deep  conviction  and  great 
courage,  like  all  who  work  in  a  demo- 
cratic legislative  endeavor  such  as  ours, 
he  often  found  himself  espousing  differ- 
ent views  from  some  of  his  fellow  work- 
ers. Yet.  he  became  a  master  at  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  legislative  arts — how  to 
disagree  without  being  disagreeable. 

One  of  his  finest  virtues  was  a  rare 
and  unusual  sense  of  humor.  He  had  the 
ability  not  only  to  understand  human  na- 
ture but  to  observe  the  humorous  side 
of  the  foibles  of  mankind.  Also,  he  could 
bring  these  chuckles  to  others  because  of 
his  gift  of  word-picture  painting. 

I  believe  he  knew  more  of  our  House 
employees  personally  than  almost  any 
other  Member.  He  was  their  friend  and 
benefactor.  They  knew  and  loved  him.  I 
know  that  if  these  employees  could  en- 
joy the  privilege  of  speaking  from  this 
forum  today,  from  charwoman  to  the 
highest  officers  of  the  House  they  would 
join  with  us  to  express  their  love  for 
him  in  his  lifetime  and  their  great  sor- 
row in  his  passing. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  who 
knew  him  because  his  warm  personality 
leaves  such  a  wide  gap.  His  State  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  powerful  and  effec- 
tive sons,  his  Nation  a  great  servant  and 
statesman,  and  I  have  lost  one  of  my 
warmest  and  most  cherished  friends.  My 
wife  joins  me  in  extending  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Andrews  and  to  her 
family. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the 
sorrow  of  my  colleagues  in  this  House  at 
the  passing  of  the  late  George  W.  An- 
drews, Democratic  Representative  from 
Alabama's  Third  District  and  a  Member 
of  Congress  for  28  years.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  Mr.  Andrews  was  third-rank- 
ing member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  senior  Alabama  Repre- 
sentative. 

Born  in  Clayton,  Ala.,  in  1906,  Repre- 
sentative Andrews  received  his  law  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
1928;  he  served  as  circuit  solicitor  from 
1931  to  1943  in  a  four-county  region  of 
southeastern  Alabama. 

He  served  in  the  Navy  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  and  was  a  lieutensmt  in 
the  Naval  R&serve  at  Pearl  Harbor  at  the 
time  of  his  election  to  the  78th  Congress 
in  1944,  filling  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Henry  B.  Steagal.  Subsequently 


he  was  reelected  to  14  consecutive  terms 
in  the  House,  an  impressive  tribute  to  the 
respect  and  high  regard  in  which  his  con- 
stituents held  him  through  the  years. 

Fiscal  resE>onsibility  in  Government 
and  a  strong  national  defense  posture — 
these  were  the  hallmarks  of  his  service 
in  Congress  and  to  the  country.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Legislature  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  as  a 
member  of  both  its  Department  of  De- 
fense and  PubUc  Works  Subcommittees, 
he  was  in  a  unique  position  to  bring  his 
views  to  bear  on  public  policy. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions, 
fearless  and  outspoken  in  his  expression, 
yet  gracious  and  courteous  to  all.  His 
long  experience  in  the  House  had  given 
him  insight  into  the  legislative  process. 
His  passionate  love  and  loyalty  for  Amer- 
ica ever  distinguished  his  career. 

To  his  widow,  the  former  Elizabeth 
Bullock;  his  son,  Lt.  George  Andrews,  Jr., 
San  Diego,  Calif.;  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Thomas  M.  Hinds,  of  Greensboro,  N.C., 
and  to  all  his  family  and  many  friends 
I  extend  my  sympathy. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  by  the  passing  of  our 
esteemed  colleague,  the  Honorable 
George  W.  Andrews,  dean  of  the  Ala- 
bama delegation. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  him  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  as  a 
member  of  his  Legislative  Subcommit- 
tee. He  was  very  helpful  to  me  during 
my  first  year  on  the  committee,  and  I 
benefited  greatly  from  his  guidance  and 
experience.  George  was  a  very  able  and 
dedicated  Member  of  the  House,  and 
his  presence  here  wiU  be  sorely  missed. 

To  his  family  I  extend  my  heartfelt 
condolences. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  shared  his  wis- 
dom with  us  over  a  consecutive  period 
of  28  years.  I  refer  to  the  well-beloved 
gent'eman  from  Alabama,  the  Honorable 
George  W.  Andrews,  who  departed  this 
life  on  Christmas  Day  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  1971. 

We  shall  long  miss  this  good  man  who 
knew  so  w'ell  the  value  of  a  good  story 
to  relieve  the  tension  of  an  awkward 
moment.  We  shall  miss  his  many  kind- 
nesses and  his  consideration  for  his  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Congress  where  he 
spent  so  many  years  of  his  life.  I  shall 
miss  his  rich  voice,  in  the  melody  of  the 
Alabama  accent,  that  rose  above  the 
parochial  viewpoint  to  speak  in  behalf 
of  the  needs  of  a  nation. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  to  mention  to  you 
his  posture  toward  keeping  the  military 
might  of  America  in  a  foremost  position ; 
cr  of  his  work  in  the  development  of  the 
Chattahoochee  River  Valley  which  is  so 
important  to  the  ecological  and  economic 
interests  of  the  Nation.  His  record  is 
better  written  in  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Indeed,  that  record  is  written  for  all 
time  in  the  history  of  this  country  while 
yet  it  lives.  We  must  acknowledge  that 
whether  he  backed  his  thoughts  with 
humorous  analogy,  or  in  the  cold  light 
of  analytical  reasoning,  he  was  an  effec- 
tive man  who  got  things  done.  He  fought 
the  good  fight;  and  was  sufficiently  be- 
lieved in  by  his  constituency,  and  suffi- 
ciently beloved  by  them,  to  be  returned 
again  and  again  to  fight  yet  another  day 


for  the  things  in  which  he  believed.  It 
is  amply  apparent,  through  his  reelection 
to  the  Congress  over  a  period  of  28  years 
by  his  fellow  Americans,  that  he  was 
true  to  the  trust  they  placed  in  him.  And 
we  in  the  Congress  who  w^orked  with  him 
in  the  day  by  day  duty  to  perform,  had 
equal  reason  for  such  trust. 

As  I  consider  the  acts  of  this  good  man 
among  us,  of  the  things  in  which  he  be- 
lieved, I  am  reminded  of  one  of  his  state- 
ments, illustrative  of  his  directness. 

George  Andrews — citizen — Congress- 
man— American,  said: 

During  my  years  In  the  Congress,  I  have 
dedicated  myself  to  eliminating  waste  In  the 
Federal  Government,  and  that  Includes  the 
Defense  Department.  Wasteful  spending  is 
one  thing,  but  necessary  spending  to  keep 
our  Nation  militarily  strong  and  superior  to 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  quite  another.  Those  in 
the  Congress  who  are  willing  to  build  a  Wel- 
fare State  by  using  funds  that  should  under- 
write our  national  defense  are,  through  their 
own  shortsightedness,  writing  the  Nation's 
obituary.  History,  alone,  should  be  warning 
enough  that  the  Soviets  are  basically  aggres- 
sive and  seek  world  domination.  Her  leaders 
may  come  and  go.  but  her  goals  of  world  com- 
munism remain  the  same.  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  said  recently  that  he  would  have 
"crawled"  to  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  at  the  Paris  Peace  Talks  to  get  our 
prisoners  of  war  released  If  we  follow  the 
policies  advocated  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  those  like  him.  he  miy 
see  the  day  when  the  United  States  "crawls" 
to  the  Soviet  Union  to  prevent  our  total 
destruction. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  Joseph  Mc- 
Caffrey which  was  broadcast  over  WMAL 
in  Washington.  Congressman  Andrews 
said: 

The  Isolationists  of  this  war  have  not 
learned  a  thing  from  history.  Their  reluct- 
ance to  have  this  Nation  play  a  successful 
role  In  the  events  of  Southeast  Asia  simply 
means  that  one  day  we  will  be  forced  to  do 
so  closer  to  home,  and  the  odds  for  our 
success  then  are  not  likely  to  be  as  good  as 
they  are  today.  If  the  United  St.ites  shows 
itself  to  be  a  paper  tiger  in  Indo-China.  It 
can  expect  its  enemies  to  find  new  courage 
and  become  far  more  adventuresome. 

During  the  course  of  that  interview 
Mr.  Andrews  said: 

In  a  nutshell.  I  believe  strongly  In  fiscal 
responsibility  in  Government,  and  that  means 
an  end  to  deficit  spending:  a  return  to  con- 
stitutional government,  and  that  means 
guaranteeing  the  rights  of  the  several  States: 
and  a  strong  national  defense  posture,  and 
that  means  always  being  able  to  rapidly  put 
our  troops  in  the  field  when  necessary  and 
supporting  them  once  we  put  them  in  the 
fields. 

George  Andrews'  first  congressional 
race  was  lun  by  his  brother  during 
World  War  II  while  George  was  serving 
in  the  U.S.  Navy.  It  was  during  his  service 
at  Pearl  Harbor  that  he  was  elected  to 
.serve  the  Third  Congressional  District. 
He  loved  the  Navy  and  he  loved  his  Na- 
tion. The  part  of  the  Nation  he  loved 
most  was  his  home  at  Union  Springs, 
Ala.,  arid  he  ha'?  returned  there  now  to 
re.st.  To  my  friend  George  Andrews  I 
would  say: 

This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me: 
Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be; 
Home  Is  the  sailor,  home  from  the  sea. 
And  the  hunter,  home  from  the  hill. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with   a   deep  sense  of  loss  that  I  join 
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today  in  mourning  the  passing  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Alabama, 
the  Honorable  George  William  Andrews. 

During  the  8  years  that  I  have  served 
in  the  Congress.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  get  to  know  George  well.  He  was  a 
dedicated  and  devoted  American,  and  a 
Congressman  of  outstanding  ability, 
deep  compassion,  and  courage.  These 
qualities  not  only  earned  the  respect  of 
his  colleagues,  but  endeared  him  to  his 
constituents  of  the  Third  Alabama  Dis- 
trict as  well. 

He  was  first  elected  to  the  78th  Con- 
gress, and  was  reelected  to  every  succeed- 
ing Congress  until  the  present  92d  Con- 
gress. His  outstanding  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  spans  30  years, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  his  skillful  leadership  was 
apparent  to  all  who  were  privileged  to 
work  with  him. 

The  Alabama  delegation  has  suffered 
a  great  lo.-s.  and  all  of  us  in  the  Congress 
shall  miss  him. 

Mrs.  Annunzio  joins  me  in  extending 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  devoted 
wife  and  family. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
George  Andrews  is  a  great  loss  to 
Congress,  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict oi  Alabama,  and  to  the  Nation. 
For  the  past  8  years  I  have  had  the 
honor  and  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  the  late  George  Andrews  on 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
During  these  years  I  have  observed  him 
as  a  distinguished  gentleman,  an  able 
legislator,  and  a  man  who  continually 
devoted  hard  work  to  represent  to  the 
utmost  of  his  capability  those  who  chose 
him  for  public  ofSce.  The  Nation  has  been 
fortun.ite  in  having  George  Andrews  as 
chairman  of  the  Legislative  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee. His  guidance  in  legislative  appro- 
priations has  been  instrumental  in  the 
smooth  operation  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government.  His  judgment 
has  been  critical  in  defense  appropria- 
tions. He  has  played  a  key  role  in  formu- 
lating the  direction  of  our  foreign  policy. 
It  was  to  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  dean  of  the  Alabama  delegation,  that 
many  Members  of  Congress  looked  for 
leadership  and  example.  His  imprint  on 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  has 
become  indelible  during  his  28  years  as 
a  Member  and  his  presence  among  us 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss  that  we  in  the  House  mourn 
the  death  of  Congressman  George  An- 
drews of  Alabama. 

George  Andrews  served  during  the 
terms  of  six  Presidents.  He  served  in 
diflBcult  times,  when  there  were  swift 
changes  in  the  world  and  he  always  up- 
held the  highest  tradition  of  public  serv- 
ice. He  was  known  for  his  dedication  to 
the  well-being  of  his  constituents.  He 
worked  tirelessly  in  their  behalf.  He  will 
be  missed  not  only  by  his  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  also 
by  all  the  people  whom  he  served  so  well, 
by  his  lovely  wife  and  fine  family.  I 


would  like  to  extend  my  sympathy  to  his 
family  and  to  the  people  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  deeply  distressed  by  the  death  of 
my  dear  friend  and  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama, George  Andrews. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  with  Mr. 
Andrews  since  1965.  I  always  paid  close 
attention  to  his  remarks.  He  was  a  be- 
liever in  fiscal  responsibility  in  Govern- 
ment— a  view  which  I  endorse.  In  Febru- 
ary of  last  year,  Mr.  Andrews  noted  that 
the  administration's  budget  figures  for 
fiscal  1972  were  based  on  the  assumption 
that  we  would  have  full  employment  and 
a  GNP  of  $1,065  trillion.  It  now  appears 
that  the  GNP  for  calendar  1971  will  fall 
short  of  that  estimate  by  almost  $20  bil- 
lion. Mr.  Andrews'  doubts  have  been 
borne  out. 

Mr.  Andrews  also  fought  in  the  com- 
mittee for  adequate  appropriations  to 
maintain  the  strength  of  our  national 
defense.  In  a  speech  in  this  Chamber 
shortly  before  his  death  he  pointed  out 
that— 

Eighty  percent  of  the  ships  In  our  fleet 
are  more  than  20  years  old  .  .  .  and  20  years 
Is  the  Uf2  expectancy  of  a  ship.  On  the  other 
hand,  PO  percent  of  the  ships  In  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  today  aje  less  than  10  years  old. 
"It's  later  than  you  think." 

Mr.  Andrews  saw  the  need  for  tax 
reform.  He  summed  up  the  feelings  of 
many  of  us  in  saying: 

The  middle  Income  taxpayer  will  not  long 
continue  to  pay  his  part,  that  of  the  wealthy, 
and  that  of  the  welfare  loafer. 

George  Andrews  did  not  shout  his  ac- 
complishments, but  in  his  quiet  way  he 
succeeded  in  getting  things  done  for  the 
people  he  represented  and  for  the  United 
States.  America  has  lost  an  intelligent 
and  warm-hearted  Congressman.  I 
mourn,  as  you  do,  his  sudden  death. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
deep  sadness  that  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues today  in  honoring  the  memory 
of  George  Andrews.  A  congressional  va- 
cancy for  the  State  of  Alabama  will,  of 
course,  be  filled,  but  George  Andrews 
cannot  be  replaced. 

George  was  a  hard-working  and  emi- 
nently effective  meml>er  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Against  intense 
pressures  to  do  otherwise,  he  never 
abandoned  the  philosophy  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility for  our  Nation.  I  recall  with 
gratitude  his  strong  assistance  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  those  of  us  on  other 
appropriations  subcommittees  when 
amendments  were  offered  to  vastly  over- 
spend Federal  revenues. 

George  Andrews  represented  his  con- 
stituents in  the  true  sense  of  the  title 
"Representative."  His  State  and  the  en- 
tire South  have  lost  a  potent  advocate. 
His  popularity  was  reflected  in  his  over- 
whelming election  and  reelection  for  15 
consecutive  terms.  Elected  in  absentia  in 
1944  while  on  active  duty  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, George  faced  only  token  opposition 
if  any  in  subsequent  campaigns.  His  vot- 
ing record  and  his  incomparable  service 
to  his  constituents  through  the  years  ob- 
viously met  with  approval  in  the  Third 
District  of  Alabama,  and  that  is  what 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  all  about. 
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Geohgs  Andrews  always  had  a  smile 
and  a  friendly  greeting  for  his  coHeagues 
His  humor  was  a  joy  for  all.  I  have  been 
in  the  district  he  represented  so  long, 
and  I  know  he  was  loved  and  highly 
respected. 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Shriver  and  myself, 
I  extend  deepest  sympathy  to  George's 
wife,  Mrs.  Ehzabeth  Andrews,  and  to 
their  son  and  daughter.  We  all  share 
their  loss. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss 
of  our  distinguished  colleague  George  W. 
Andrews,  is  one  which  we  all  feel  in  a 
personal  and  practical  way.  This  fine 
gentleman  from  Alabama  set  an  example 
for  all  of  us  to  follow  in  his  sincere  and 
dedicated  approach  to  the  issues  before 
the  Congress.  It  was  a  privilege  for  me  to 
serve  with  him  on  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  to  witness  his  un- 
tiring efforts  to  protect  the  public  from 
unnecessai-y  expenditures  of  tax  dollars. 

George  Andrews  served  his  country 
well  and  as  dean  of  the  Alabama  delega- 
tion was  an  effective  leader.  As  a  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  Congressman  Andrews  won 
the  respect  of  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  for  his  work.  He  was  a  man  we 
shall  not  forget  in  this  Chamber.  I  shall 
long  remember  his  wit  and  his  deep  un- 
derstanding of  and  feeling  for  all. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  this  trib- 
ute to  an  outstanding  American,  George 
Andrews,  and  in  expressing  our  sympa- 
thies to  his  family  and  pray  that  per- 
haps the  burden  of  their  loss  will  be 
lightened,  knowing  it  is  shared  by  so 
many. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
honor  and  privilege  to  serve  in  this 
House  for  almost  20  years  with  a  distin- 
guished and  able  Member  from  Alabama, 
the  Honorable  George  Andrews.  I  val- 
ued him  as  a  friend,  as  well  as  a  col- 
league. 

George  Andrews  was  a  dedicated  and 
respected  Member  of  Congress  for  nearly 
28  years.  He  was  a  Member's  Member.  As 
the  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  he  was  acutely 
familiar  with  every  activity  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  Congress.  We  in  the  Congress 
were  better  able  to  perform  our  func- 
tion during  those  years,  thanks  to  his 
untiring  efforts  to  keep  the  legislative 
machinery  running  properly. 

The  loss  of  George  Andrews  is  a  loss 
not  only  to  his  family  and  friends,  but 
a  loss  to  the  people  of  Alabama  whom  he 
served  for  so  long  and  to  the  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
reaflSrm  what  has  been  said  here  today 
about  George  Andrews.  He  was  a  fine 
Member  of  Congress.  All  of  us  will  miss 
him. 

In  addition  to  the  tributes  that  have 
been  said  about  George,  I  would  like  to 
add  a  word  about  his  style  and  personal- 
ity. 

George  was  a  lovable  person — he  had 
a  great  knack  of  being  able  to  win  his 
point  in  debate  by  illustrating  it  with  a 
humorous  story.  He  was  a  friendly  man 
and  often  went  out  of  his  way  to  befriend 
others  that  he  came  in  contact  with. 

Mrs.  Gibbons  and  our  three  sons — all 
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of  whom  knew  him — join  me  in  saying 
that  we  will  miss  George  Andrews. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  has  lost  a  great 
legislator  and  statesman  with  the  death 
of  our  friend  and  colleague,  George  An- 
drews. The  passing  of  someone  with 
whom  you  have  worked  and  shared  the 
burdens  and  sense  of  accomplishment  of 
daily  legislative  endeavor  toward  com- 
mon goals  always  comes  as  a  tragic  shock, 
and  this  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
George  Andrews.  His  passing  is  a  double 
loss — of  a  unique  and  wonderful  friend, 
£uid  of  an  admired  and  respected  col- 
league whose  wisdom  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  the  public  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
all  of  us. 

Representative  Andrews  spent  his  en- 
tire adult  life  in  service  to  his  commiuiity, 
his  State,  and  his  country.  The  third- 
ranking  member  of  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  he  brought  wisdom, 
tact,  and  dedication  to  his  work,  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Subcom- 
mittee and  member  of  Defense  and  Pub- 
lic Works  Subcommittees.  Few  men  have 
worked  harder  or  contributed  more  to  the 
cause  of  fiscal  responsibility  in  Govern- 
ment and  the  building  of  a  strong  na- 
tional defense. 

Representative  Andrews'  constituents 
in  Alabama  will  miss  him  terribly,  for 
during  his  28  years  in  Congress  he  served 
their  Interests  loyally  and  brilliantly.  The 
many  projects  and  improvements  he 
achieved  for  his  district  and  his  State 
earned  for  him  the  lasting  gratitude  and 
admiration  of  the  people  of  Alabama,  who 
returned  him  to  office  for  14  consecutive 
terms  in  the  House  following  his  first 
election  in  1944. 

It  is  a  painful  loss  to  the  Nation  when 
a  fine  man  and  great  public  servant  like 
George  Andrews  passes  away.  But  in  his 
lifetime  he  set  an  example  of  devotion  to 
public  service  and  leadership  which  in- 
spired those  around  him  to  finer  efforts 
and  others,  perhaps,  to  foUow  in  his  path 
Our  country  can  truly  take  pride  in  the 
kind  of  citizenship  that  he  demonstrated, 
for  it  was  in  the  tradition  that  has  made 
this  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world. 

To  Representative  Andrews'  bereaved 
famUy,  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 
Their  grief  and  sorrow  are  shared  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

Mr.  CARTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
suffer  the  loss  of  a  friend,  we  pause  from 
our  duties  and  reflect.  My  colleagues  and 
I  have  lost  a  beloved  fellow  Member  of 
Congress;  so  let  us  now  pause  and  re- 
member oiu-  good  friend  from  the  State 
of  Alabama,  George  W.  Andrews,  a  de- 
voted Member  of  this  historic  body  for 
nearly  28  years  and  the  dean  of  his 
State's  delegation. 

A  warm  and  friendly  man.  George 
Andrews  will  always  remain  alive  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  are  for- 
tunate to  have  known  him.  His  courtesy, 
great  dedication  to  duty,  devotion  to  his 
country,  his  State,  and  to  his  constitu- 
ents, kindness  toward  his  colleagues,  and 
his  high  standards  of  integrity  are  but  a 
few  of  his  many  fine  qualities  which  will 
linger  in  the  halls  of  Congress  for  years 
to  come. 

I  was  greatly  saddened  by  the  passing 
of  George  Andrews.  I  wish  to  join  my  col- 


leagues in  expressing  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  family. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  the  family  of 
my  late  colleague,  the  Honorable  George 
Andrews  of  Alabama's  Third  Congres- 
sional District. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress,  George 
Andrews  was  serving  his  12th  term  of 
office  as  the  representative  of  the  third 
district.  Elected  to  the  78th  Congress  in 
March,  1944,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  former  Congressman  Harry 
Steagall,  George  Andrews  proved  him- 
self a  capable  legislator  and  fully  worthy 
of  the  trust  and  confidence  of  his  con- 
stituents. 

This  admiration  for  his  leadership  was 
not  confined  to  the  citizens  of  Alabama. 
He  was  respected  by  every  Member  of 
Congress. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  join  with 
me  today  in  expressing  a  sense  of  loss 
that  will  be  evident  for  years.  America 
has  lost  a  great  American. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  southeast- 
em  Alabama  and  Manhattan  are  about 
as  different  from  one  another  as  two 
places  in  the  United  States  can  be.  In 
terms  of  political  viewpoint,  George  An- 
drews and  I  could  hardly  have  been  fur- 
ther apart.  But  even  when  we  disagreed 
most  vigorously,  he  vi^as  always  kind  and 
pleasant  to  me,  and  I  considered  him  a 
friend. 

We  shall  all  miss  him  here  in  the 
House,  and  it  is  good  to  know  that  his 
memory  will  be  perpetuated  by  the  re- 
naming of  the  Columbia  Dam,  on  the 
Chattahoochee  River  in  Alabama,  as  the 
George  W.  Andrews  Dam 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  coUeagues  in  honoring 
the  memory  of  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  late  Honorable  George  W.  Andrews 
of  Union  Springs,  Ala. 

During  his  nearly  28  years  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  Representative  Andrews 
was  an  outstanding,  dedicated,  and  hard- 
working legislator.  He  had  all  the  quali- 
ties and  talents  that  are  essential  to  the 
makeup  of  an  effective  legislator,  and 
handled  the  demanding  responsibilities 
of  his  congressional  committee  assign- 
ments with  intelligence  and  insight. 

As  dean  of  the  Alabama  delegation, 
George  Andrews  made  a  lasting  contri- 
bution, not  only  to  his  party,  but  to  the 
entire  State  of  Alabama.  As  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  he 
was  highly  respected  by  his  colleagues 
because  he  could  be  reUed  upon  to  exer- 
cise his  judgment  in  behalf  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  country. 

He  was  wholeheartedly  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  his  country  and  his  state- 
ments on  the  floor  of  the  House  were 
well  reasoned  and  factual.  He  kept  in 
mind  not  only  the  security  and  welfare 
of  the  Nation  today,  but  also  the  welfare 
of  future  generations  of  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lost  the  services 
of  a  respected  and  dedicated  colleague, 
one  who  had  acquired  many,  many 
friends  through  his  long  years  in  this 
body. 

Mrs.  Derwinski  joins  me  in  extending 
our   deepest  and  sincere  sjmip>athy   to 


members  of  his  family  in  their  loss  and 
bereavement. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  feeling  that  the  passing 
of  Representative  George  Andrews  is  a 
loss -to  us  all. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  the 
Pounding  Fathers  chose  for  this  body  the 
term  "the  House  of  Representatives." 
George  Andrews,  in  his  27  years  in  the 
Congress,  never  forgot  that  he  was  rep- 
resenting his  constituency  in  southeast 
Alabama.  Nor  did  he  ever  forget  that  he 
was  a  Member  of  this  House. 

He  served  his  constituency  with  zeal. 
He  served  this  House  and  the  Nation  as 
an  important  member  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  its  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  and 
watched  over  important  administrative 
functions  as  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  I  submit 
that  there  was  another  important  seg- 
ment of  his  service  for  which  he  bore 
no  official  title.  He  was  a  friend  and 
counselor  to  his  fellow  Members  of  tills 
House. 

Many  of  us  have  known  the  \'igor  of 
his  participation  in  floor  debate  on  ap- 
propriations, and  his  constant  concern 
about  the  financial  integrity  of  this  Na- 
tion. That  contribution  could  also  be 
viewed  by  the  news  media  people  in  the 
galleries  and  the  citizens  who  came  to 
listen. 

Only  those  of  us  who  were  his  fellow 
Members,  though,  knew  how  often  con- 
versations in  the  cloakroom  enabled  us 
to  benefit  from  George  Andrews'  wis- 
dom and  experience.  He  was  one  of  the 
great  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves.  I  speak  for  many  Members  as 
I  voice  sympathy  to  his  family  and  grati- 
tude to  the  constituency  which  sent  him 
here. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  taking 
the  measure  of  a  man.  we  look  to  his 
achievements,  both  personal  and  profes- 
sional. We  look  to  the  role  he  played  in 
his  particular  sphere,  his  reaction  to  his 
times  and  to  his  circumstances.  By  any 
standard.  George  Andrews  deserves  all 
the  esteem  and  honor  this  House  can 
bestow  on  one  of  its  fallen  Members. 

I  have  knowTi  a  great  ~many  men  in 
this  House  whom  I  have  the  privilege  to 
call  a  friend,  and  George  Andrews  was 
one  of  them. 

What  distinguished  George  Andrews 
vvas  the  profound  sense  of  public  respon- 
sibility and  integrity  he  possessed.  He 
could  be  counted  on  for  rational,  always 
concerned  council  on  matters  of  great 
import,  and  he  spoke  out  on  issues. 

George's  sense  of  humor  was  legend- 
ary and  he  enlivened  debate  with  his  wit. 
To  list  the  scope  of  his  work  would 
be  impossible,  but  he  was  a  man  we  all 
cherished  for  his  wisdom,  his  compas- 
sion, and  for  the  dedication  he  possessed 
His  loss  will  be  keenly  felt. 

For  those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to 
have  known  him  well.  George  Andrews 
will  remain  deep  in  our  memories  and 
hearts.  He  was  a  good  man,  a  true  Ameri- 
can, an  outstanding  Member  of  Ccwagress 
and  a  gentleman. 

Mrs.  Griffin  joins  me  in  extending 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  charming  Mrs 
Andrews. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  the  many  other  Members  of  the 
House  here  this  afternoon  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  late  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable George  W.  Andrews. 

George  and  I  were  friends.  For  years 
we  occupied  seats  on  the  House  floor  just 
across  the  aisle  from  each  other.  As  a 
Democrat,  he  preferred  to  sit  on  the 
Democrat  side  of  the  aisle.  As  a  Repub- 
lican. I  preferred  to  sit  on  the  Republican 
side.  That  was  the  only  concession  we 
made  to  politics  in  our  work,  for  invari- 
ably our  votes  were  the  same. 

George  Andrews  was  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  conservatives  I  will  ever  know. 
But  he  was  first  of  all  a  dedicated  Amer- 
ican. As  a  legislator  he  was  capable, 
couiageous,  and  one  of  the  most  con- 
stant in  attendance. 

In  his  untimely  death,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  lost  one  of  its  ablest 
Members,  the  State  of  Alabama  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  citizens,  and 
I  have  lost  a  warm  and  personal  friend. 

To  the  members  of  his  family  I  extend 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Chi'istmas  Day  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives lost  a  respected  and  capable  col- 
league with  the  untimely  death  of  the 
Honorable  George  W.  Andrews.  Dean 
of  the  Alabama  delegation,  George 
Andrews  had  been  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  14  consecu- 
tive terms,  during  which  time  he  became 
the  17th  ranking  Member  in  seniority  in 
the  House  and  the  10th  in  seniority 
among  the  House  Democrats. 

George  A.ndrews  had  devoted  his  life 
to  public  service  since  his  election  to  the 
position  of  circuit  solicitor  of  the  third 
judicial  district  of  Alabama  in  1931, 
where  he  served  until  he  joined  the  Navy 
in  1943.  He  had  attended  the  undergrad- 
uate and  law  school  of  the  University  of 
Alabama  and.  upon  being  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1928.  began  practice  in  Union 
Springs  where  he  resided.  After  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Henry  B.  Stea- 
gall.  he  was  elected  to  the  vacant  seat 
while  serving  in  the  Navy  as  a  lieutenant 
junior  grade  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii. 

This  husky-voiced  orator  has  been  a 
faithful  representative  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  Third  Congressional  District 
and  he  has  addressed  himself  to  the 
issues  according  to  his  strong  convictions 
of  the  right  course  of  action.  His  policy 
had  been  to  answer  every  letter  he  re- 
ceived from  his  constituents  on  the  same 
day  on  which  it  arrived  at  the  office.  His 
consistent  reelection  without  substantial 
opposition  is  evidence  of  the  full  support 
and  confidence  he  received  from  the 
Third  Congressional  District. 

George  Andrews  was  the  third  rank- 
ing member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Subcommittee.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
and  Public  Works.  While  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  he 
supported  fiscal  responsibility  in  Govern- 
ment and  strength  in  national  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  I  speak 
for  all  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives when  I  say  that,  although 
George  W.  Andrews  has  died,  his  mem- 
ory will  linger  in  our  hearts  and  minds. 
His  years  of  service  and  dedication  for 


the  people  of  Alabama  and  the  Nation 
in  the  House  will  not  be  easily  forgotten 
by  this  assembly  or  those  he  so  ably  rep- 
resented. His  warm  and  genial  personal- 
ity is  unforgettable  and  I  shall  always  re- 
member the  relaxed  moments  we  spent  in 
the  Democratic  sitting  room  listening  to 
his  tall  stories  and  enjoying  his  rollick- 
ing humor.  I  considered  him  a  personal 
friend  and  shall  miss  his  presence  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  cer- 
tainly with  a  great  deal  of  sadness  that 
we  heard  the  news  of  our  good  friend, 
George  Andrew's  passing  on  Christmas 
Day  when  we  were  all  back  home  in  our 
respective  districts.  We  had  heard  before 
adjourning  that  he  was  to  undergo  seri- 
ous surgery  in  the  hospital  in  Alabama, 
but  little  did  we  realize  that  it  would  be 
so  serious.  We  are  certainly  going  to  miss 
him  on  our  committee  and  I  personally 
am  going  to  miss  the  very  jovial  and  cor- 
dial greeting  we  exchanged  on  so  many 
occasions  around  the  breakfast  table  in 
the  Longworth  House  Office  Building. 

George  was  as  solid  as  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar  when  it  came  to  some  really 
difficult  decisions  on  our  Appropriations 
Committee.  He  was  a  southern  gentleman 
to  the  core.  He  was  always  looking  out 
for  his  district  and  the  State  of  Alabama, 
but  moreover,  his  primary  interest  was 
for  the  country's  well-being.  George 
Andrews  has  certainly  left  his  mai-k  and 
impression  here  in  the  Congress  these 
past  28  years,  and  I  have  known  him  per- 
sonally for  just  about  20  of  those  years, 
so  it  is  with  a  heavy  heart  and  a  great 
deal  of  sadness  that  we  mouin  the  pass- 
ing of  another  dear  friend  and  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  have 
known  George  so  well  for  so  long  want 
the  family  to  know  that  we  share  their 
great  burden  of  loss. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  unex- 
pected death  of  the  Honorable  George 
W.  Andrews  of  Alabama  saddens  all  who 
had  the  privilege  to  be  his  friend,  col- 
league and  constituent. 

I  considered  George  Andrews  a  good 
friend  and  a  great  congressman.  He  knew 
how  to  ti-anslate  experience  into  wisdom 
and  to  communicate  so  effectively  that 
both  Members  of  Congress  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  often  adopted  his  views. 
I  will  miss  his  friendship  and  his  inspir- 
ing legislative  skills. 

George  Andrews  served  his  district, 
the  Congress,  and  the  Nation  during  the 
most  decisive  legislative  years  in  the  his- 
tory of  America.  His  actions  have  eased 
our  conversion  from  war  to  peace.  He  was 
always  a  leader  in  this  Nation's  drive 
from  recession  to  prosperity. 

A  Member  of  Congress  for  27  years, 
he  was  first  elected  in  absentia  in  1944 
while  serving  as  an  officer  in  the  Navy, 
and  it  is  said  that  in  one  large  county  of 
his  district  he  received  every  vote  but 
one.  This  alone  depicts  the  respect  and 
love  his  constituents  have  always  had 
for  him. 

Specifically,  Alabama  will  remember 
him  as  the  key  man  in  building  that 
State's  fine  navigable  waterways  net- 
work. He  fought  hard  to  keep  Fort  Ruck- 
er  and  Fort  McClellan  alive,  and  today 
these  military  reservations  play  a  major 
role  in  our  national  defense  structure. 

George  Andrews  served  on  three  sub- 


committees of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations — Defense,  Public  Works, 
and  the  Legislative  Subcommittee  of 
which  he  became  the  distinguished 
chairman.  As  a  committee  member  and 
as  a  chairman,  he  had  extraordinary 
talent  for  splitting  and  dissolving  the  ex- 
cess fat  from  alternative  solutions,  ar- 
riving at  those  lean,  hard  legislative  pro- 
posals which  serve  the  public  interest 
at  an  optimum  level.  His  power  and  his 
ability  to  persuade  were  not  bom  out  of 
egotistical  need,  but  from  the  respect  he 
won  for  his  wisdom  and  the  obvious  self- 
lessness of  his  motives. 

George  Andrews  provided  an  example 
of  leadership,  purpose,  understanding, 
and  skill.  His  presence  remains  in  the 
lessons  he  so  clearly  and  patiently  pre- 
sented to  his  colleagues.  His  numerous 
legislative  achievements  will  continue  to 
serve  as  bedrock  for  strong  national  de- 
fense and  sound  fiscal  policy. 

I  served  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee with  George  Andrews.  I  will  al- 
ways be  grateful  that  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  learn  and  share  not  only  many  of 
his  theories  and  sentiments,  but  also 
some  warm  moments  of  friendship. 

I  wish  to  state  publicly  that  I  consider 
his  departure  a  personal  loss.  To  his 
widow.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Andrews,  and  to 
his  son.  Navy  Lt.  (j.g.)  George  Andrews 
m,  and  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Jane 
Hinds,  I  wish  to  express,  along  with  Mrs. 
Giaimo,  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
who  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
him,  join  together  in  paying  final  tribute 
to  our  friend  and  colleague,  George  Wil- 
liam Andrews. 

George  Andrews,  whose  sudden  pass- 
ing on  Christmas  morning  shocked  and 
saddened  all  of  us,  left  us  with  an  out- 
standing example  of  pubhc  service.  He 
began  his  career  in  1931  upon  his  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  circuit  solicitor  of 
the  Third  District  Judicial  District  of 
Alabama,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
until  1943  when  he  reported  to  active 
duty  as  a  Naval  Reserve  officer.  During 
World  War  n,  he  was  stationed  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  In  1944  while  on  duty  there. 
George  Andrews  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  to  serve  in  the 
78th  Congress. 

Relected  to  14  consecutive  terms  by  the 
people  of  the  Third  District  of  Alabama. 
George  Andrews  was  the  dean  of  the 
Alabama  delegation  and  a  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, where  he  gained  a  reputation  for  be- 
ing a  watchdog  of  Federal  finances. 

His  leadership  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  be  missed,  for  George  An- 
drews was  truly  a  statesman.  The  people 
of  Alabama  can  be  justifiably  proud  of 
his  service  and  thankful  that  they  had 
the  benefit  of  George  Andrews'  wisdom 
and  experience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  very  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  family  of  George 
Andrews. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  were 
one  thing  that  I  think  I  will  always  re- 
member George  Andrews  for  it  would  be 
his  ability  to  spin  a  good  yarn.  He  had  a 
natural  wit  that  made  any  tale  he  was 
telling  vibrant  and  alive. 

I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  Congressman  George  Andrews 
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of  Alabama  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  ever  to  serve  In  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  He  was  outgoing  and 
affable,  and,  while  he  had  the  courage  of 
his  convictions,  he  would  listen  atten- 
tively and  sincerely  to  those  who  had  op- 
posing views. 

His  passing  comes  as  a  particular  loss 
to  me.  His  district  adjoins  my  own  and 
I  remember  very  well  the  occasion  when 
we  made  a  joint  appearance  to  discuss  a 
session  of  the  Congress  on  a  Dothan,  Ala., 
television  station. 

My  home  town  is  a  little  south  of  the 
border  of  his  district,  and,  therefore,  I 
knew  of  George  Andrews  long  before  it 
became  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him. 
For  that  opportunity,  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful. 

He  was  never  too  busy  to  help  a  yoimg 
Member  with  a  difficult  problem — never 
too  busy  to  say  a  kind  word  when  he  knew 
a  colleague  was  having  a  difficult  time. 
George  Andrews  was  very  much  a  kind 
and  considerate  human  being. 

The  people  of  his  district  recognized 
that  fact  in  having  elected  him  to  Con- 
gress 12  times. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  George  Andrews 
had  a  powerful  voice  in  the  direction  of 
the  Nation.  Those  of  us  who  serve  in  the 
Congress  knew  that  here  was  a  powerful 
individual  who  exercised  keen  judgment 
in  all  of  his  deliberations. 

Alabama,  and  this  Nation,  have  lost  a 
great  statesman.  I  have  lost  a  dear  friend. 

To  his  beloved  wife  and  family,  I  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sympathy. 

George  Andrews  will  be  deeply  missed 
within  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  sor- 
row and  paying  tribute  to  the  late 
George  W.  Andrews  of  the  Third  Dis- 
trict. Alabama. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the 
House  with  Congressman  Andrews.  He 
represented  his  district,  his  State,  and 
the  Nation  with  dedication  and  devotion. 
His  outstanding  work  as  a  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
well  known.  After  28  years  of  service 
in  the  House,  his  presence  in  this  legisla- 
tive body  will  be  missed.  My  wife  joins 
me  in  expressing  deep  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  his  children.  May  they  derive 
some  small  consolation  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  their  loss  is  shared  by  his  many 
friends. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  told 
our  late  colleague  the  deeply  respected 
and  beloved  Congressman  George  W. 
Andrews  of  Alabama,  continued  to  repre- 
sent his  third  district  for  mor*?  than 
a  quarter  century  because  his  constitu- 
ents knew  they  could  count  on  George 
Andrews. 

In  my  relatively  brief  5  years  of  as- 
sociation with  him  in  the  Congress,  I 
have  learned  to  appreciate  the  consist- 
ency of  judgment,  the  unflinching  stand 
for  constitutional  government  and  fiscal 
responsibility,  and  the  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  his  constituents.  That,  as 
much  as  his  seniority,  made  George  An- 
drews truly  one  of  the  leaders  of  this 
legislative  body.  Their  can  be  few 
stronger  testimonials  to  the  broad  ap- 
peal and  influence  of  the  man  than  that 


he  received  more  votes  than  any  other 
Alabama  Congressman  when  he  ran  at 
large  during  the  early  1960's  because  the 
legislature  had  failed  to  redistrict  the 
State  to  reflect  a  reduction  of  districts. 

A  number  of  George  Andrews'  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  Senate  have 
fully  enumerated  the  many  invaluable 
services  he  performed  for  his  district, 
his  State,  and  the  region  during  his  40 
years  in  public  office.  More  than  that, 
however,  he  served  the  abiding  interests 
of  America  and  worked  diligently  to 
keep  it  strong  and  free.  In  the  words  of 
his  hometown  newspaper,  the  Union 
Springs  Herald: 

He  was  one  of  the  outstanding  conserva- 
tive stalwarts  on  Capitol  Hill.  At  a  time 
when  many  of  his  colleagues  were  support- 
ing free-wheeling  big  federal  spending  and 
were  In  favor  of  treaties  with  Communist  na- 
tions which  would  weaken  our  defense  pos- 
ture, he  never  changed  his  political  phi- 
losophy. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  respect  and  deep 
sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
and  our  country  suffered  a  great  and 
tragic  loss  when  our  beloved  colleague. 
George  Andrews,  failed  to  recover  after 
major  surgery  weeks  ago. 

We  all  remember  him  with  affection; 
for  to  know  him  was  to  love  him.  He  had 
the  sincere  respect  of  every  Member  of 
the  House. 

He  had  the  unusual  gift  of  being  able 
to  size  up  in  a  debate  the  core  of  a 
problem  and  reduce  it  to  its  fundamental 
merits  in  a  few,  well  chosen  words. 

I  believe  we  can  all  recall  particular 
times  when  he  went  to  the  well  of  the 
House  and  spoke  briefly  and  to  the  point 
to  carry  an  effective  thrust  for  the  legis- 
lative effort  he  was  making.  He  had  many 
talents,  but  this  one  was  outstanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  express  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  beloved  and 
lovely  widow  and  their  children.  We  all 
hope  that  the  knowledge  they  have  of  the 
great  works  of  Congressman  Andrews 
for  his  country,  his  district,  and  State, 
may  be  of  comfort  to  them  in  their 
grief. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  in 
expressing  my  deep  sorrow  over  the  un- 
expected passing  of  my  long  time  col- 
league and  friend,  the  Honorable  George 
W.  Andrews.  His  many  dedicated  years  of 
service  in  the  Congress  will  continually 
stand  as  a  testament  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  Nation  and  of  his  concern  for 
the  people  of  Alabama's  Third  District. 
I  was  recently  privileged  to  cosponsor 
H.R.  12510,  a  bill  to  designate  the  Colum- 
bia Lock  and  Dam  on  the  Chatahoochee 
River  as  the  George  W.  Andrews  Lock 
and  Dam.  I  was  pleased  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  honor  our  late  colleague 
in  this  positive  and  signiflcant  maimer. 
I  offer  my  words  of  comfort  to  his  wife, 
son,  and  daughter. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too 
want  to  join  in  expressing  my  sadness  at 
the  loss  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
and  friend,  George  Andrews  of  Alabama. 

I  came  to  know  George  Andrews  es- 
^pecially  closely  because  of  my  personal 
interest  in  the  future  of  the  Capitol's  west 
front.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  which  dealt  with 
legislative  matters,  including  funds  for 


the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  And  I,  as  I 
know  my  colleagues  are  aware,  have 
steadily  opposed  the  proposed  extension 
of  this  west  front.  Although  George 
Andrews  supported  the  extension  and 
did  not  agree  with  my  point  of  view,  he 
was  at  all  times  and  in  every  respect  a 
perfect  gentleman  and  a  splendidly  fair 
opponent.  He  went  out  of  his  way  to  keep 
me  posted  on  the  progress  of  discussion 
on  this  item  within  his  subcommittee  and 
invited  me  to  be  on  hand  when  the  matter 
was  under  review. 

Not  only  that,  but  when  a  new  tech- 
nical report  on  the  feasibility  of  restoring 
instead  of  extending  the  Capitol  was  pro- 
posed George  Andrews  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  having  such  a  survey  made;  and 
when  it  resulted  in  a  conclusion  which 
differed  from  his  own  views  he  neverthe- 
less accepted  that  conclusion.  This  was 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  legislative 
sportsmanship  I  have  ever  seen. 

George  Andrews  came  to  Congress 
f res-h  from  uniformed  service  in  the  Navy 
in  Worid  War  n.  Throughout  his  tenure 
here  he  was  a  stanch  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  the  armed  services.  They  knew 
they  had  in  him  a  strong  and  sym- 
pathetic friend.  He  may  not  have  always 
agreed  with  the  military,  particulariv  on 
some  of  the  aspects  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Vietnam  war— though  his  differences 
stemmed  more.  I  believe,  from  the  polit- 
ical leadership  of  the  military  rather 
than  the  actions  of  the  professional  mili- 
tary staff  itself— but  the  welfare  of  the 
services  and  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
defense  remained  two  of  his  most  impor- 
tant priorities  as  a  Member  of  this  House 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  miss  the  humor 
and  the  strong  and  sympathetic  leader- 
ship which  George  Andrews  provided  to 
this  body.  To  his  widow  and  his  faniilv  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  too. 
wish  to  thank  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jones i  for  his 
part  in  having  the  leadership  of  the 
House  set  aside  this  time  so  that  all  of 
us  who  desire  to  do  so  can  pay  our  re- 
spects to  the  memory  and  work  of  our 
late  beloved  colleague,  George  Willum 
Andrews,  who  so  ably  for  so  long  a  time 
represented  his  congressional  district  in 
the  Federal  House  of  Representatives. 

The  death  of  our  colleagues  alwavs 
leaves  a  most  meaningful  void  in  the 
daily  lives  of  all  of  us.  The  passing  of  our 
close  colleague,  George  Andrews,  has 
undoubtedly  left  a  greater  void  than  that 
which  we  usually  sustain. 

George  Andrews  had  been  a  Member 
of  this  House  of  Representatives  for  al- 
most 5  years  before  I  was  privileged  to 
become  a  Member.  He  had  already  es- 
tablished a  reputation  for  hard,  effec- 
tive, and  constructive  work  and  genial 
relations  with  his  colleagues  when  I  took 
the  oath  of  office.  He  was  to  continue 
that  effective  and  "onstructive  leader- 
ship throughout  his  remaining  years.  His 
work  as  one  of  the  senior  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  was 
recognized  by  all  as  being  exceptional 
and  outstanding.  Seldom  ever  was  his 
judgment  questioned  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  He  was  invariably  successful  with 
the  bills  which  he  handled.  In  his  work 
in  his  subcommittee,  his  outlook  was  na- 
tional, extending  far  beyond  the  district 
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and  the  State  which  he  had  the  honor 
to  represent.  Such  dedication  is  hard  to 
come  by  even  in  this  House  of  talented 
Members,  and  we  shall  miss  him  sorely 
in  the  days  ahead. 

In  addition  to  his  contribution  of  con- 
gressional labors,  he  gave  to  all  of  us  of 
himself  by  sharing  his  pleasing  person- 
ality and  his  life's  experiences.  In  re- 
lating the  latter,  I  know  of  no  one  who 
could  hold  the  attention  of  his  hearers 
better  than  George.  He  was  a  fine  stu- 
dent of  human  relations  and  he  had  that 
ability  to  cause  one  who  was  listening  to 
feel  he  was  living  the  experience  along 
with  the  narrator.  His  presence  at  a  so- 
cial gathering,  in  the  cloakroom.  In  his 
office  or  on  the  floor  of  the  House  were 
always  pleasant  moments  for  those  who 
were  privileged  to  enjoy  his  companion- 
ship. 

Yes,  we  shall  miss  him,  but,  in  missing 
him,  we  shall  have  those  beautiful  mo-) 
ments  of  yesterday  which  make  life  so 
worth  while  for  those  who  are  fortiuoate 
enough  to  remain. 

As  so  often,  it  is  true  that  words  are 
wanting  to  commend  so  great  a  narra- 
tor, a  legislator,  and  a  friend. 

Mrs.  Aspinall  joins  with  me  in  ex- 
tending to  George's  wonderful  compan- 
ion and  helpmate  for  so  many  years, 

Elizabeth,  and  the  children,  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  in  their  sorrow  and  be- 
reavement. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
date  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  I  mourn  with  my  colleagues  the 
passing  of  my  distinguished  friend  and 
neighbor  in  the  Rayburn  Halls,  George 
Andrews  of  Alabama. 

George  had  no  peer  in  his  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  our  great  Nation.  Though 
we  disagreed  on  many  social  issues,  we 
did  have  complete  agreement  that  the 
method  of  management  of  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  was  not  in  our  national 
Interest. 

I  will  miss  George  Andrews  as  a  friend, 
as  a  fighter  for  the  people  of  his  home 
State  of  Alabama,  and  as  an  outstanding 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  To  his  wife  and  family,  my  deep- 
est and  sincerest  condolences. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
difficult  to  adequately  eulogize  a  man 
like  George  Andrews.  He  will  certainly 
be  missed  greatly  not  only  by  Members 
like  myself  who  served  with  him  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  but  also  by  his 
wide  range  of  friends  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  was  a  man  of  convic- 
tion who  stated  what  he  thought  and 
when  he  talked  other  Members  listened. 
While  he  was  good  natured  and  respect- 
ed the  right  of  other  people  who  dis- 
agreed, he  was  forceful  and  effective  in 
stating  his  opinion.  As  one  of  the  senior 
and  respected  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  say  that  he  will  be 
missed  is  undoubtedly  inadequate  and  I 
want  to  join  all  those  who  are  expressing 
our  condolences  to  his  wife  and  family. 
While  we  have  all  lost  by  his  untimely 
death,  we  are  all  better  for  having  known 
and  worked  with  George  Andrews.  He 
has  left  behind  him  a  legacy  for  his 
State,  his  country  and  the  Congress  for 
which  we  will  forever  be  indebted  to  him. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  great  loss 


that  I  offer  these  few  words  in  behalf  of 
my  dear  colleague,  the  dean  of  the  Ala- 
bama delegation,  the  Honorable  George 
W.  Andrews,  liiis  master  parliamen- 
tarian has  left  a  legacy  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  people  of 
Alabama  which  will  never  be  forgotten.  I 
had  the  profound  honor  of  serving  with 
him  on  many  different  occasions,  but  I 
particularly  remember  the  hoiurs  we 
spent  together  working  on  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  on  legislation  which 
came  from  his  legislative  subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  His 
diligence  and  effective  labors  in  connec- 
tion with  the  management  of  this  coim- 
try's  funds  in  behalf  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  other  Government 
branches  are  well  known. 

George  Andrews  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  Members  of  Congress  during 
his  27  years  on  Capitol  Hill.  He  was  the 
third-ranking  member  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  which  handles 
all  of  the  money  bills  and  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  committees  in  Congress. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  which  over- 
sees the  largest  portion  of  the  Federal 
budget  each  year. 

Most  important  of  all,  Congressmsm 
Andrews  was  loved  by  his  constituents 
who  were  always  his  first,  middle,  auid 
last  order  of  business.  They  came  before 
all  other  congressional  duties.  And  that 
is  why  they  returned  him  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  15  consecutive  Con- 
gresses. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  deeply 
saddened  to  hear  the  sad  news  announc- 
ing the  passing  on  Christmas  Day  of  my 
dear  friend  and  beloved  colleague, 
George  Andrews  of  Alabama.  Soon  after 
I  came  to  the  House  as  a  Member  of  the 
80th  Congress,  I  learned  to  respect  and 
admire  George  Andrews.  He  was  a  Con- 
gressman's Congressman.  And  often  over 
the  years  we  have  relied  on  his  wise 
covmsel  and  soimd  judgment. 

It  was  a  privilege  over  the  years  for 
me  to  address  several  gatherings  in 
George  Andrews'  district.  I  know  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  oiir  veter- 
ans. He  was  himself  a  veteran  and  was 
elected  to  Congress  while  still  in  service. 
Recently  I  visited  Camp  Rucker  and  ad- 
dressed a  large  gathering  of  Army  per- 
sonnel, distinguished  officers  and  ladies. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  tremendous  ap- 
plause that  greeted  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  George  Andrews.  The  military 
respected,  admired,  and  appreciated 
George  Andrews.  George  Andrews' 
heart  was  always  with  those  men  and 
women  dedicated  to  the  defense  of  our 
country.  He  was  loved  by  the  people  of 
his  district.  He  was  truly  a  great  and 
good  American.  He  not  only  championed 
the  cause  of  his  great  State  of  Alabama 
and  his  beloved  Southland  but  he  was 
devoted  to  the  national  glory  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  greater  Nation 
because  of  the  imselfish  service  and  de- 
votion of  George  Andrews.  He  had  faith 
in  the  destiny  of  America. 

George  Andrews  was  aChristian  who 
loved  God  and  in  dealing  with  his  fellow- 
man  be  lived  by  the  Golden  Rule.  Every 
Sim  day  that  I  can  recall  attending  Cal- 
vary Baptist  Church  here  in  Washington 
George  Andrews  was  there,  and  we  often 
discussed  the  following  week  the  sermon 


of    Dr.    Clarence    Cranford,    whom   he 
greatly  admiied. 

George  Andrews  believed  in  America. 
He  believed  in  a  strong  America.  As  a 
member  of  the  great  Appropriations 
Committee  he  was  deeply  irivolved  in 
building  a  strong  national  dwense.  He 
served  too  on  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works,  and  it  was 
most  "fitting  and  proper"  that  just  this 
morning  oiu-  Public  Works  Committee 
approved  a  bill  which  would  change  the 
name  of  the  Columbia  Lock  and  Dam,  on 
the  Chattahoochee  River,  to  the  "George 
W.  Andrews  Lock  and  Dam."  His  vision 
for  the  development  of  all  the  resources 
of  the  Nation  was  unsurpassed.  As  dean 
of  the  Alabama  House  delegation  and  as 
a  true  national  statesman.  George  An- 
drews served  his  pecple  v.ith  honor  and 
distinction.  The  Nation  will  miss  him. 
Millie  joins  m=  in  extending  to  his  be- 
loved Elizabeth,  to  his  lovely  daughter, 
to  George  W.  Andrews  III,  and  to  the 
people  of  Alabama  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy and  deepest  rescect. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  with  a  great  sadness  in  my  heart  to 
join  in  mourning  the  loss  of  George 
Andrews  of  Alabama. 

George  Andrews  was  tnily  an  "All- 
Amerlcan"  Congressman.  There  can  be 
a  tendency  for  a  Member  of  Congress  to 
reflect  geographical  considerations  but 
George  always  thought  of  his  country 
first. 

He  was  courageous  in  the  most  con- 
structive sense  of  that  word.  He  was  al- 
ways in  attendance  on  the  floor  to  par- 
ticipate in  debate  and  he  would  always 
state  loud  and  clear  how  he  felt  about  an 
issue. 

Many  is  the  time  I  have  seen  George 
rise  to  enter  the  debate  in  this  Chamber 
and  he  would  begin  before  he  had  even 
reached  the  microphone.  His  big,  hearty 
bass  voice  made  a  microphone  imneces- 
sary  and  his  position  perfectly  clear. 

His  great  and  enjoyable  sense  of  hu- 
mor was  so  important  when  he  was  the 
floor  manager  for  a  piece  of  legislation. 
When  he  would  be  chided,  in  jest,  for  his 
views  by  his  colleagues  in  the  House,  he 
would  always  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
his  quick-witted  responses  brought  a 
sense  of  liveliness  and  enjoyment  to 
otherwise  serious  debate. 

George  was  always  approachable.  It 
made  no  difference  to  which  party  a  man 
belonged,  George  Andrews  considered 
every  Member  of  the  House  a  personal 
friend.  A  feeling,  I  am  certain,  thn  was 
fully  reciprocated. 

I  will  paiticularly  remember  George 
for  his  strong  support  for  the  security  of 
our  Nation.  He  was  unwavering  in  his 
commitment  to  a  strong  defense. 

While  George  Andrews  has  departed, 
his  eloquent  and  resonant  voice,  much 
like  the  late  Everett  Dirksen's,  will  ring 
in  the  ears  and  reflect  in  the  minds  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  who  were  privi- 
leged to  serve  with  this  great  "Southern 
Gentleman." 

George  Andrews  has  made  my  life 
much  richer  for  his  friendship.  He  gave 
so  much  of  himself  for  his  constituents, 
in  his  district  and  for  all  Americans 
throughout  the  country,  that  it  will  and 
can  be  said.  "Congressman  George 
Andrews  gave  his  life  to  his  people  and 
to  the  country  he  loved  so  much." 
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His  family  and  countless  friends  can 
take  great  pride  in  his  many  and  extraor- 
dinary contributions  to  the  benefit  of 
all  mankind. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  would  com- 
mend him  for  calling  the  attention  of 
this  House  and  this  Nation  to  the  distin- 
guished career  of  the  late  Honorable 
George  William  Andrews,  the  former 
dean  of  the  Alabama  delegation — a  man 
who  was  a  credit  to  the  people  of  his 
district  and  State,  and  an  outstanding 
American  in  the  great  tradition  of  indi- 
vidual liberty. 

The  people  of  Alabama  have  lost  a  true 
friend;  this  House  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  outstanding  Members;  this  Nation 
has  been  deprived  of  a  great  patriot  and 
I  have  lost  a  close  personal  friend. 

George  Andrews  thought  of  himself 
as  his  constituents'  lawyer  in  dealing 
with  the  Federal  Government.  He  main- 
tained throughout  his  27  years  of  service 
as  Representative  of  the  people  of  the 
Third  District  of  Alabama  the  standing 
rule  that  constituent  inquiries  receive 
immediate  attention  and  prompt  and 
courteous  consideration.  Freshmen  Con- 
gressmen may  read  book  after  book  about 
service  to  the  people;  they  would  do  well 
simply  to  emiiate  the  career  of  George 

Andrews,  a  true  Representative  of  the 
people  of  his  district  and  the  State  of 
Alabama. 

George  Andrews  served  this  House 
v.ell ;  he  was  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
and  most  powerful  Members.  The  third- 
ranking  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  he  served  his  coimtry  well, 
sitting  on  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  and  the  Legislative  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  which  he 
chaired  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  his 
post  as  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  George 
Andrews  directed  appropriations  for  the 
operation  of  Congress,  the  Government 
Printing  OflQce,  Library  of  Congress,  and 
General  Accounting  OflBce.  George 
Andrews  had  his  fingers  on  the  very 
pulse  of  the  Congress — he,  in  effect,  regu- 
lated its  life,  its  very  existence  from  his 
post  as  chairman  of  this  powerful  sub- 
committee. 

George  Andrews  was  an  outstanding 
American  in  the  great  tradition  of  the 
Pouncing  Fathers.  He  wsis  a  firm  believer 
in  individual  liberty  and  rights  of  the 
people  in  the  local  communities  to  main- 
tain control  over  their  daily  lives.  He 
looked  with  disfavor  on  the  continued 
Federal  encroachment  into  the  areas 
originally  reserved  to  the  States  and  to 
the  people.  Those  of  us  who  still  believe 
in  the  sanctity  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  integrity  of  the  individual  have  lost 
a  colleague  and  a  friend.  America  has 
lost  a  great  patriot. 

George  William  Andrews  was  a  true 
southern  gentleman  of  the  highest  cali- 
ber— a  credit  to  his  people,  his  State  and 
his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Rarick  and  I  Join 
with  the  people  of  the  Sixth  District  of 
Louisiana  in  offering  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife  and  family  in  their 
bereavement. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  Join  with  other  friends  of  our  late 


colleague,  Congressman  George  An- 
drews of  Alabama,  who  was  suddenly 
taken  from  our  midst  a  few  weeks  ago, 
in  paying  my  tribute  to  a  dedicated 
statesman.  In  doing  so,  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  can  add  much,  if  anything,  to  what  has 
already  been  said  about  this  former 
dedicated  Member  of  this  body. 

However,  because  of  the  close  personal 
friendship  that  existed  between  George 
and  myself,  I  do  not  want  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  without  my  humble  per- 
sonal tribute  to  this  statesman  from  my 
neighboring  State  of  Alabama. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out  here, 
George  was  elected  to  the  Congress  dur- 
ing the  late  conflict.  World  War  n,  when 
and  while  he  was  still  serving  his  coun- 
try in  the  European  Theater  of  that  im- 
fortunate  strife.  This  unusual  elevation 
to  the  Congress  in  itself  attests  to  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
fellow  citizens  of  the  great  State  of  Ala- 
bama. Thereafter,  because  of  the  splen- 
did quality  of  his  service  to  his  people 
said  his  Nation,  his  constituency  re- 
peatedly reelected  him  to  this  body. 

My  friendship  and  intimate  associa- 
tion with  George  Andrews  was  due  to 
his  conservative  philosophy  of  govem- 
m,ent  as  well  as  his  fine  human  qualities 
as  a  man.  George  Andrews  believed  in 

America,  and  he  was  dedicated  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  yoimg  Republic  and 
the  things  for  which  it  stands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  it  may  be  trite  to 
say  that  we  miss  and  will  continue  to  miss 
George  Andrews  and  his  influence  in  this 
House,  I  repeat  it  nevertheless.  Mrs.  Col- 
mer  joins  me-in  extending  our  sympathy 
to  his  beloved  wife  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family  to  whom  he  was  so 
greatly  devoted. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  colorful  and  able  legislators  with 
the  untimely  death  of  George  Andrews 
of  Alabama. 

For  me,  it  is  a  deep  personal  loss  be- 
cause we  have  been  close  friends  for  30 
years,  ever  since  he  came  to  Congress. 

He  was  a  man  of  convictions  who 
fought  for  the  position  of  his  constitu- 
ents regardless  of  the  consequences,  and 
whether  you  agreed  with  him  or  not,  you 
had  to  admire  his  dedication  to  his  du- 
ties and  his  people. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  could  take  the 
well  of  the  House  and  immediately  bring 
silence  to  the  often  noisy  Chamber  with 
his  booming  voice  and  familiar  southern 
accent. 

George  Andrews  was  of  the  old  school, 
a  breed  all  their  own,  which  unfortu- 
nately is  fast  fading  from  our  political 
scene.  During  his  many  years  of  service 
to  his  district,  State,  and  coimtry.  he 
brought  humor,  commonsense,  and  re- 
markable ability  to  the  job  of  Congress- 
man. 

I  will  miss  my  fine  southern  gentle- 
man friend  as  I  know  all  his  colleagues 
will,  and  I  offer  my  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  his  lovely  wife  and  family. 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
sorrow  on  the  passing  of  the  late  Honor- 
able George  W.  Andrews  of  Alabama. 

Although  I  knew  him  for  only  a  short 
period  of  time,  he  commanded  my  utmost 


respect.  As  a  senior  Member,  he  set  an 
example  that  I,  as  a  freshman  Member, 
will  strive  to  emulate.  George  Andrews 
possessed  integrity,  personal  independ- 
ence, and  a  strong  desire  to  help  others. 
He  always  demonstrated  professional 
competence  In  every  endeavor  he  under- 
took. 

George  Andrews  devoted  his  life  to 
the  service  of  the  public.  Starting  in  1931 
as  an  Alabama  circuit  solicitor,  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1944.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  had  been  in  Congress 
nearly  28  years.  During  that  tenure,  he 
was  dedicated  to  his  constituents  and  the 
service  of  his  country;  no  constituent 
problem  was  too  small  for  his  considera- 
tion. His  constituents  benefited  greatly 
from  his  long  years  of  service;  yet,  his 
service  extended  beyond  his  district  to 
the  State  of  Alabama  and  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  George  Andrews  used 
his  position  wisely.  He  believed  in  a 
strong  national  defense  posture,  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  Justice  of  constitu- 
tional government.  In  his  position  on  his 
committee,  he  was  able  to  exercise  his 
personal  pursuit  of  these  goals. 

It  was  Christinas  Day  that  death  took 
George    Andrews    from    his    family, 

friends,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. On  this  day  of  peace  and  celebra- 
tion, George  Andrew's  struggle  to  serve 
mankind  was  ended.  On  that  day,  this 
body  lost  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished Members. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
George  W.  Andrews — dean  of  Alabama's 
delegation  to  the  House  and  one  of  the 
ablest  men  ever  to  serve  here. 

Elected  to  the  Congress  in  1944,  while 
still  a  naval  lieutenant  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
George  quickly  mastered  his  new  job  in 
Washington.  Even  as  a  freshman  he 
earned  a  reputation  for  his  keen  intellect 
and  deft  hand  in  dealing  with  legislative 
matters.  And,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  among  the  most  powerful  and 
most  respected  Members  of  the  Congress. 
George  was  a  top  ranking  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  just  a 
few  rungs  down  the  ladder  from  the 
chairmanship  itself.  He  chaired  the  Leg- 
islative Subcommittee,  dividing  the  rest 
of  his  responsibilities  on  Appropriations 
between  the  Subcommittees  on  PubUc 
Works  and  Defense. 

I  served  with  George  on  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  can  testify  per- 
sonally to  his  skill. 

George's  service  to  his  constituents  in 
Alabama's  Third  District  hardly  merits 
mention  here:  his  election  record — he 
was  elected  to  14  successive  Congresses — 
is  testimony  enough. 

He  was  a  remarkable  man.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  he  will  be  missed  here. 

I  offer  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  and  to  his  son  and 
daughter. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  my  sorrow 
at  the  death  of  our  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama, George  Andrews. 

In  his  27  years  in  the  Congress,  he 
proved  to  be  a  man  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  Nation  was  founded 
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and  worked  hard  to  preserve  those  prin- 
ciples. 

I  know  that  all  those  who  knew  and 
admired  his  dedication,  were  comforted 
by  his  warm  and  genial  personality.  He 
always  had  a  story  to  relate  to  brighten 
the  day,  but  when  he  was  serious,  he  was 
a  most  forceful  speaker. 

The  dean  of  the  Alabama  delegation 
was  well  known  as  a  hard  worker,  one 
who  paid  special  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  people  of  his  district.  His  con- 
servative philosophy  on  fiscal  matters 
helped  keep  the  Nation  from  even  larger 
Federal  spending  programs  than  we  see 
now. 

As  a  member  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  he  was  always  mindful  of 
what  effect  the  various  items  considered 
had  on  the  national  defense  and  was  al- 
ways an  advocate  of  a  strong  defense, 
Because  of  this,  his  decisions  played  an 
important  role  in  shaping  our  defense 
policy. 

My  wife.  Becky,  and  I  offer  our  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Andrews,  his  son  George 
III,  and  daughter  Jane. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
best  aspects  of  serving  in  this  House  is 
the  comraderie  that  one  shares  with 
one's  colleagues.  It  builds  up  year  by 
year,  imperceptibly  but  surely. 

You  become  accustomed  to  seeing  your 
colleagues  here— perhaps  some  more  than 
others.  And  this  is  true  regardless  of 
political  or  philosophical  differences. 

George  Andrevv's  was  one  of  the  fa- 
vorites. In  addition  to  his  gruff  friendli- 
ness and  engaging  manner,  he  had  the 
smell  of  permanence  about  him.  You  sim- 
ply did  not  think  of  him  as  a  man  near- 
ing  the  end  of  a  career.  It  is  particularly 
startling  and  sad.  therefore,  to  realize 
that  George  Andrews  is  no  longer  with 
us. 

His  career  in  Congress  spanned  27 
years,  and  these  were  years  of  great  ad- 
vances as  well  as  great  turbulence  for 
our  Nation.  The  17th  ranking  Member 
of  Congress  in  terms  of  service,  he  had 
seen  far  more  of  the  great  events  of  re- 
cent history  than  the  average  Member. 
His  work  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee enabled  him  to  strongly  influence  the 
course  of  Congress  and  the  Nation.  He 
was.  moreover,  of  that  relatively  small 
number  of  men  who  could  command  the 
attention  of  his  colleagues  when  he  rose 
to  speak. 

George  Andrew's  constituents  thought 
so  much  of  him  that  they  returned  him 
over  and  over  and  over  again.  They  will 
miss  him.  and  so  will  we. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
pay  humble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my 
friend  George  Andrews. 

For  over  17  years  I  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  George 
Andrews.  He  was  one  of  the  able  mem- 
bers of  our  commit te  and  recognized  as 
such  by  every  member  on  the  committee. 

Honor,  ability,  and  integrity  were  the 
hallmarks  of  George  Andrews'  long  ca- 
reer in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
With  his  unsmpassed  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  its  rules,  he  was  a  com- 
manding figure  throughout  his  long 
tenure. 

He  was  a  brilliant  defender  of  our  mlll- 
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tary  services  and  was  a  close  observer 
and  student  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  budget  of  our  Government.  History 
will  record  the  fact  that  George  An- 
drews has  been  good  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  his  service  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  be  re- 
corded in  history  as  dedicated  service  of 
an  outstanding  American.  On  our  com- 
mittee we  admired  him  for  his  brilliance, 
warm  humanity,  and  congeniality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  all  miss  our  friend 
George  Andrews.  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  members  of  his  family. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  add 
my  voice  in  tribute  to  one  of  the  great 
Members  of  the  House,  the  most  distin- 
guished dean  of  the  Alabama  delegation, 
the  Honorable  George  W.  Andrews. 
whose  death  is  a  severe  loss  to  our  entire 
Nation.  George  Andrews  was  in  all  re- 
spects a  statesman  of  the  Old  South.  His 
vigorous  intelligence,  his  parliamentary 
skill,  and  his  great  learning  were  all  en- 
hanced by  an  oratorical  excellence  sel- 
dom if  ever  equaled  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber. 

George  Andrews  was  a  great  American 
and  a  courageous  patriot.  He  served  his 
Nation  during  World  War  II  both  as  a 
naval  officer  and  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury I  had  the  privilege  to  know  George 
both  as  a  friend  and  colleague.  I  came  to 
learn  the  full  stature  of  this  remarkable 
statesman  who  worked  tirelessly  on  be- 
half of  his  country,  his  State,  and  his 
District.  No  one  could  ask  for  a  more 
loyal  friend,  a  stronger  ally,  or  a  more 
dedicated  Representative  than  George 
Andrews.  He  was  truly  a  man  of  deep 
conviction  and  fearless  integrity.  As  a 
ranking  member  of  the  important  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  as  a  partici- 
pant in  debates  here  in  this  Chamber, 
George  Andrews  left  a  constructive  im- 
print on  much  of  the  legislation  that  has 
emerged  from  the  House  over  the  years. 
Mr.  Speaker,  George  Andrews  can 
never  be  replaced,  and  we  will  all  sorely 
miss  this  eloquent  statesman  from  Ala- 
bama. Mr.s.  Patman  and  I  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  and  our  prayers  to 
his  bereaved  family. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  our  late  colleague  George  W. 
Andrews.  George  was  truly  a  remarkable 
individual  of  whom  the  citizens  of  the 
Third  District  of  Alabama  can  be  proud. 
He  was  consistently  and  completely  dedi- 
cated to  good  government  and  the  best 
interests  of  his  constituents. 

I  consider  myself  privileged  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  serve  with 
George  as  a  Member  of  the  House  and 
more  recently  to  have  had  the  experi- 
ence of  working  with  him  as  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  His  'i- 
terest  in  the  legislative  branch  and  the 
improvement  of  its  operations  was  abun- 
dantly clear  through  his  work  as  chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

George  will  sincerely  be  missed  by  all 
who  have  had  occasion  to  work  with  or 
associate  with  him.  To  his  wife  and  fam- 
ily I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  at  this 
sad  and  difficult  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Red 
Blount  and  George  Andrews  were  close 


friends  for  many  years.  Their  families 
were  closely  associated  as  well.  The  for- 
mer Postmaster  General  has  most  elo- 
quently expressed  his  deep  and  personal 
feelings  on  the  loss  of  Congressman 
Andrews. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Record  Winton  M. 
Bloimt's  fine  tribute  to  the  late  Congress- 
man Andrews  of  Alabama's  Third 
District: 

George    W.    Andrews 

I  was  born  and  raised  in  Union  Springs, 
the  hometown  of  George  Andrews,  and  some 
of  my  earliest  memories  are  of  him. 

In  my  boyhood,  he  was  a  fiery  young  cir- 
cuit solicitor  and  when  court  was  In  session, 
I  sometimes  played  hooky  in  order  to  go  to 
court  and  hear  him  argue  cases.  He  had  great 
ability  as  a  lawyer,  and  I  particularly  ad- 
mired the  drama  and  Intensltv  he  conveyed. 
Right  up  until  his  death,  he  remained  a  stir- 
ring orator. 

Our  families  were  closely  associated.  My 
mother  taught  George  In  the  seventh  grade. 
Then  In  1943,  when  George  was  serving  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  at  Pearl  Harbor  my  father 
secured  his  permission  to  enter  his  name  in 
the  Democratic  primary  for  Congress.  My 
father  managed  the  campaign  and,  while  still 
serving  in  the  Pacific,  George  Andrews  was 
elected  to  his  first  term  In  Congress. 

Several  years  after  the  death  of  my  father, 
my  mother  went  to  Washington  and  worked 
in  George's  office  for  a  number  of  years. 

George  Andrews  loved  his  District  and  he 
was  without  peer  in  representing  his  con- 
stituents. He  was  an  eloquent  spokesman 
for  conservative  causes,  and  he  made  count- 
less contributions  to  his  native  state  and  his 
nation,  particularly  In  development  of  water- 
ways and  military  installations. 

He  loved  his  family  and  was  a  great  hus- 
band and  father.  His  lovely  wife  Elizabeth 
was  a  constant  source  of  support  to  him  in 
his  life's  work. 

While  I  was  Postmaster  General.  I  could 
count  on  George  Andrews  for  wise  counsel 
and  support.  He  made  many  contributions  to 
postal  legislation,  particularly  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970. 

George  Andrews  will  be  missed  as  a  warm 
and  human  man,  as  a  concerned  individual, 
and  an  outstanding  Congressman.  He  left 
his  home  district,  his  State  and  his  Nation 
better  places  because  of  his  long  and  dedi- 
cated service. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  sadness  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  George  Andrews.  This 
House  has  lost  a  valuable  Member.  I  have 
lost  a  friend.  But  even  more  sad  is  the 
fact  that  a  dedicated  and  able  public 
servant  in  the  highest  sense  of  these 
terms  is  lost  to  the  Nation. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  with 
George  Andrews  during  seven  congres- 
sional terms,  and  I  have  gained  from  his 
30  years'  experience,  his  good  judgment, 
and  his  wise  coimsel. 

George  Andrews  could  walk  with  kings, 
yet  he  never  lost  the  common  touch.  He 
loved  people  and  people  loved  him.  He 
was  kind  and  gentle  and  thoughtful.  He 
was  the  best  joke  teller  and  the  warmest 
personality  in  any  Capitol  cloakroom  dis- 
cussion. His  sense  of  humor  made  him  a 
source  of  delight.  Life  for  him  and  with 
him  was  a  joy.  He  brought  smiles  and 
relaxation  and  laughter  into  our  daily 
lives  and  into  this  world  at  a  time  when 
such  is  badly  needed.  George  Andrews 
will  be  a  legend  among  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  will  be  quoted  often. 

We  will  miss  our  friend  for  many  rea- 
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sons,  but  we  can  take  consolation  in 
the  fact  that  George  Andrews'  life  was 
a  fruitful  one.  His  ambitions  were  con- 
verted into  effective  action,  and  his  en- 
ergy and  ability  were  transformed  into 
constructive  achievements. 

Our  personal  sadness  at  his  passing 
cannot  be  diminished,  but  it  is  somewhat 
assuaged  by  the  knowledge  that  his  con- 
tribution to  life  and  to  the  well-being  of  ' 
his  fellowmen  will  endure. 

Mrs.  Taylor  joins  me  in  extending  sin- 
cere sympathy  and  best  wishes  to 
George's  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  to  their 
daughter  and  son. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
of  one  of  our  colleagues  inevitably  leads 
to  a  questioning  about  the  meaning  of 
our  own  lives.  Are  we,  in  fact,  leading  the 
kind  of  lives  which  we  will  look  back  upon 
proudly,  feeling  that  as  legislators  and 
as  representatives  of  the  people  we  did 
everything  within  oiu-  power  to  advance 
what  we  honestly  believed  to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  men  and  women  who 
elected  us?  Hopefully,  we  will  be  able  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative. 

Equally  affirmative,  I  think,  would  be 
the  answer  of  the  colleague  whom  we 
mourn  today.  George  Andrews  served  in 
the  House  for  28  years  and  was  dean  of 
the  legislative  delegation  from  Alabama. 
As  third  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  he  was  one 
of  three  Members  of  the  House  who 
served  on  major  appropriations  subcom- 
mittees :  defense,  pubhc  works,  and  legis- 
lative, the  latter  of  which  he  was  chair- 
man. 

George  Andrews  had  little  sympathy 
with  the  idea  expressed  so  often  in  re- 
cent days  that  America  might  permit  its 
strength  to  deteriorate  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  a  peaceful  and  stable 
world.  In  his  position  on  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  his  was  a 
voice  for  a  firm  national  defense,  based 
upon  a  deeply  felt  view  that  the  way  to 
maintain  peace  was  tlirough  strength  and 
not  through  weakness. 

In  his  position  on  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee  George  Andrews  was 
also  a  strong  voice  for  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity. He  did  not  understand  the  complex 
^"economic  formula  which  permitted  gov- 
errunent  to  continue  each  year  to  spend 
more  money  than  it  received.  He  believed 
in  balanced  budgets  and  he  was  suspi- 
cious of  public  men  who  were  liberal  in 
distributing  the  hard  earned  dollars  of 
the  taxpayers. 

In  these  and  other  of  his  views,  George 
Andrews  remained  firm,  even  in  the  face 
of  opposing  trends  within  the  society  at 
large  and  within  the  Congress.  His  views 
were  not  the  views  of  too  many  in  Amer- 
ican politics  today,  views  determined  only 
after  studying  the  latest  public  opinion 
polls.  George  Andrews'  views  were  con- 
sistent over  a  lifetime,  and  were  based 
upon  his  own  assessment  of  what  was  in 
the  national  interest. 

It  is  with  sadness  that  we  meet  here 
today  to  commemorate  the  passing  of  a 
noted  colleague.  But  beyond  sadness  we 
must  have  a  feeling  of  well-being  for  the 
Republic  to  know  that  in  e£u:h  generation 
men  of  ability  and  honor  have  risen  to 
positions  of  public  responsibility.  George 
Andrews  was  one  of  these,  and  in  this 
sense  he  will  be  missed  by  all. 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  measure 
of  a  man's  success  many  times  is  based 
on  his  personality.  George  Andrews  was 
a  mam  whose  warmth  "und  friendliness 
immediately  attracted  most  everyone  he 
met.  and  I  am  one  of  them. 

His  lifetime  accomplishments  are  part 
of  our  American  history  as  they  are 
etched  in  the  records  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. But.  as  much  as  his  legislative  abil- 
ities will  be  missed,  so  will  his  warm 
humor.  In  the  many  hours  of  tension 
that  develop  in  our  deliberative  process, 
George  Andrews  remained  a  strength  for 
us  all  with  his  calm  and  engaging  man- 
ner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  George  Andrews  is  and 
will  continue  to  be  missed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  been  here  to 
sei-ve  with  him. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time 
of  his  unexpected  and  untimely  death, 
George  Andrews  ranked  among  the  top 
20  Members  of  this  House  in  seniority. 
He  held  equally  high  rank  of  respect  and 
affection  among  those  of  us  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  his  colleagues  and 
acquaintences. 

George  Andrews  exemplified  all  the 
virtues  that  made  this  coimtry  great: 
courage,  honor,  hard  work,  selfiess  devo- 
tion to  family,  country,  and  State. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  Legislative  Subcommittee, 
ne  watched  over  the  taxpayer's  money 
as  carefully  as  if  it  had  been  his  own,  a 
trait  that  I  wish  were  more  prevalent  in 
Government  these  days. 

His  contributions  to  national  secvu-ity 
as  a  tireless  worker  in  behalf  of  a  strong 
defense  posture  are  literally  countless. 
If  it  were  not  for  George  Andrews  and 
those  like  him  we  would  not  enjoy  the 
freedoms  so  many  of  us  take  for  granted 
in  this  country. 

George  Andrews  has  been  taken  from 
us  to  his  heavenly  home.  We  can  ill  af- 
ford to  lose  him  and  we  shall  sorely  miss 
him. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  example  he  set 
for  us;  I  pray  that  all  of  us  in  this  House 
forever  strive  to  live  up  to  the  code  left 
behind  by  George  Andrews  as  an  imdy- 
ing  legacy. 

George  Andrews  may  be  gone,  but  I 
do  not  beheve  he  will  ever  be  forgotten 
by  those  of  us  who  served  with  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  join  with  mv  colleagues  today 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our 
late  colleague,  George  W.  Andrews. 

Throughout  his  long  career  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  George  An- 
drews continually  demonstrated  a  deep 
commitment  both  to  the  people  of  the 
Third  District  of  Alabama  and  to  the  Na- 
tion. As  a  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  he  will  be  re- 
membered as  a  devoted  and  dedicated 
legislator.  But  to  those  of  us  in  the  House 
who  knew  and  worked  with  him.  he  will 
be  especially  remembered  for  his  enjoy- 
able wit  and  for  the  warmth  and  friend- 
liness of  his  personality.  His  death  has 
deprived  Congress  and  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama of  an  able  and  valuable  public 
servant. 

I  want  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  family  and  hope  that  in  their  grief 
they  may  be  comforted  by  the  fact  that 


he  lived  a  very  meaningful  and  produc- 
tive life. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  distingmshed  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jones)  for 
yielding  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  eulogiz- 
ing the  late  Honorable  George  W. 
Andrews.  Many*tributes  have  been  made 
to  our  departed  colleague  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  today.  Many  words  have  been 
spoken  about  his  outstanding  service  to 
his  congressional  district  and  to  iiis 
Nation.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
George  W.  Andrews  will  be  sorely  missed 
in  this  legislative  body.  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  meeting  George  Andrews  shortly 
after  my  arrival  in  Washington  and  im- 
mediately I  was  impressed  with  his 
knowledge  and  intelligence  and  his  de- 
votion to  the  job  he  was  doing.  Another 
thing  that  impressed  me  about  George 
Andrews  was  that  he  was  never  too 
busy  to  stop  and  listen  to  the  problems 
of  a  freshman  Congressman  and  to  offer 
his  assistance  in  any  way  that  he  could 
be  of  help.  And  this  was  not  just  a  per- 
fimctory,  routine  thing  with  George 
Andrews;  he  was  sincerely  concerned 
about  the  problems  that  a  new  Member 
of  this  body  faces.  He  was  very  helpful 
to  me.  I  am  indeed  sorry  that  I  could 
not  have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve 
with  such  a  great  American  for  a  longer 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  George  W.  Andrews  will 
be  sorely  missed  in  this  House  as  I  have 
said  and  others  have  said.  He  will  be 
missed  too  by  the  people  of  his  congres- 
sional district  and  by  the  people  of  mine. 
George  Andrews  labored  long  and  hard 
for  the  orderly  progressive  development 
of  the  tririver  system  involving  the  States 
of  Georgia.  Florida,  and,  of  com-se.  his 
native  and  beloved  Alabama.  Credit  for 
much  of  the  development  thus  far  on  the 
Chattahoochee,  the  Flint,  and  the  Apa- 
lachicola  Rivers  must  go  to  George 
Andrews,  who  along  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr 
SiKES)  have  been  at  the  forefront  of  this 
fight  to  bring  economic  justice  to  our 
part  of  the  South.  A  resolution  has  been 
introduced  in  this  body  which  would  re- 
name the  Columbia  lock  and  dam  on  the 
Chattahoochee  River  in  honor  of  the  late 
George  W.  Andrews,  and  I  feel  this  is 
entirely  befitting  this  great  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  thing  stood  out 
about  George  Andrews.  He  always  had  a 
story  for  every  occasion  and  a  great  sense 
of  humor  even  in  the  face  of  adversity. 
Mrs.  Mathis  and  I  enjoyed  his  company 
and  the  company  of  his  lovely  wife,  and 
she  joins  me  in  extending  our  sincere 
and  heartfelt  condolences  to  all  members 
of  the  Andrews  family. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  a  privilege  to  have  known 
and  worked  with  George  Andrews,  of 
Alabama,  these  past  14  years  and  to 
have  been  closely  associated  with  him 
these  past  7  years,  as  fellow  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

George  was.  I  suppose  it  could  be  said, 
a  "gentleman  of  the  old  school,"  in  nu- 
merous ways,  but  he  was,  first  and  fore- 
most, a  gentleman  in  every  good  sense 
of  that  sometimes  overused  word.  He 
had  strong  opinions — as  who  aroimd  here 
does  not — but  he  was  always  a  "gentle- 
man" in  asserting  those  opinions  and,  if 
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one  happened  to  disagree  with  him,  that 
fact  did  not  change  his  mind,  but  neither 
did  it  change  his  attitude  toward  and 
respect  for  those  who  disagreed. 

He  was — as  so  many  others  have 
noted—  *hus  a  delight  to  work  with.  Salty 
in  his  language,  sometimes  outwardly 
gruff  and  growly,  but  always  underneath 
that  seemingly  forebidding  exterior  lay 
the  heart  of  a  true  humanist,  for  I  am 
sure  we  agree  that  George  was  about  as 
"human"  a  man  as  any  we  have  ever 
known,  with  a  wide  capacity  for  an  in- 
nate understanding  of  the  fact  that  all 
men  are,  and  must  be,  brothers. 

Then.  too.  as  we  have  all  remarked, 
there  was  always  within  George  his  won- 
derful sense  of  humor,  an  irrepressible 
sense  of  humor  ever  bubbling  and  break- 
ing forth  at  times  of  tension  or  strain — 
and  not  just  in  relaxed  moments.  His 
was  a  brand  of  humor  that  was  both 
earthy  and  pointed,  but  never  unkind — 
the  kind  of  humor  that,  somehow,  re- 
minded one  of  the  late,  beloved  Will 
Rogers  with  whom  George,  even  now. 
may  be  swapping  stories.  If  that,  some- 
how, should  be  the  case.  I  am  sure  that 
George  is  more  than  holding  up  his 
end — and  what  a  great  pair  those  two 
would  be  to  listen  to.  and  enjoy. 

And.  yet,  George  was  far  more  than 
humanist  and  humorist.  For  he  was  a 
dedicated  representative  of  his  people — 
whom  he  served  so  well  and  so  long— and 
a  patriot,  too,  in  the  almost-forgotten, 
well-rounded  meaning  of  that  word 
Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  is  missed— and 
we.  and  the  Nation,  are  the  lesser  for  his 
passing. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Christmas  day  last,  the 
world  celebrated  the  birth  of  the  Son  of 
God.  But,  on  that  auspicious  day,  this 

Nation  lost  one  of  its  most  revered  sons 

George  William  Andrews. 

It  was  a  personal  honor  for  me  to  know 
this  distinguished  leader  from  Alabama. 
In  January  of  1965,  when  I  assumed  my 
duties  in  this  House,  he  was  among  the 
first  to  extend  his  hand  in  sincere  friend- 
ship— a  hand  of  friendship  which  re- 
mained extended  until  1  month  ago 
today. 

Never  will  I,  as  I  am  sure  all  who  knew 
him,  forget  his  constant  cheerfulness  and 
his  vibrant  personality.  He  was  a  true 
man  and  a  great  leader  in  the  legislative 
process.  Dedication  was  his  trademark 
and  complete  service  to  his  fellow  man 
his  goal. 

It  gives  me  added  pleasure  to  have 
known  this  gentleman.  When  George 
Andrews  was  first  elected  to  this  House 
he  was  serving  as  an  officer  in  the  U.S. 
Navy.  He  served  his  Nation  well  then  in 
time  of  war  as  he  has  served  it  since,  in 
time  of  peace. 

Now  he  is  gone.  My  deep  sympathies 
go  to  his  widow  and  children  for  their 
sorrow  and  bereavement. 

As  a  fellow  naval  officer,  I  salute  you 
George  William  Andrews,  Godspeed  and 
a  well  done  for  your  service  to  God  and 
country. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  George  An- 
drews will  always  be  remembered  by  me 
for  he  was  tremendously  helpful  in  my 
davs  as  a  neophyte  Member  of  Congress 
and  in  the  years  that  followed. 

I  am  sure  the  people  of  Alabama  share 


my  own  sentiments  for  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  he  served  them  ably  and  well. 
He  was  responsive  to  his  people's  needs 
and  it  appears  obvious  that  su3h  efforts 
were  not  only  recognized  but  deeply 
appreciated. 

His  was  a  long  distinguished  tenure  of 
office.  I  personally  enjoyed  .serving  with 
George  Andrews  in  Congress.  In  having 
known  this  fine  southern  gentleman  and 
public  servant.  I  fully  realize  all  too  well 
that  he  will  be  sorely  missed  in  the  diffi- 
cult davs  ahead. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
sincere  regret  at  the  recent  passing  of 
oiu-  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, the  Honorable  George  W.  An- 
drews. 

It  was  not  my  privilege  to  know  Mr. 
Andrews  so  long  or  so  well  as  many  other 
Members  did;  but  in  my  acquaintance 
with  him  I  conceived  a  high  opinion  of 
the  basic  soundness  of  his  views,  his  fun- 
damental kindliness  as  an  individual,  and 
his  good  Americanism. 

Mr.  Andrews,  as  a  lawyer,  was  good 
enough  to  say  some  complimentary 
things  about  my  own  professional  com- 
petence— which  I  cherish  because  of 
their  source— and  the  last  time  I  had 
occasion  to  speak  with  him  was  due  to 
his  hospitality  in  inviting  me  to  attend 
a  briefing  by  Admiral  Zumwalt,  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  which  Mr.  Andrews 
arranged  shortly  before  the  close  of  the 
first  session  of  the  92d  Congress. 

Mr.  Andrews  was  a  southern  gentle- 
man, and  an  American  patriot  of  the  old 
school,  and  we  shall  miss  him  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  large  number  of  our  colleagues  who 
have  paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Honorable  George  W.  Andrews  is  an 
indication  of  the  very  high  regard  In 
which  he  was  held  in  the  House. 

He  was  also  viewed  with  a  special  kind 
of  affection  by  those  who  worked  with 
him  in  his  office. 

These,  too,  were  his  colleagues  and  as- 
sociates. They  knew  him  well.  The  peo- 
ple who  shared  his  work  have  prepared 
a  statement  concerning  his  extended 
service.  It  is  appropriate  to  include  their 
views  among  the  other  tributes  to  his 
life.  Their  comments  follow: 
Statement 
Oeorge  Andrews  was  many  things  to  many 
people.  To  his  constituents  In  Southeast  Ala- 
bama, he  was  a  solver  of  problems,  a  bene- 
factor of  pet  projects,  an  unofficial  guide  for 
visits  to  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  a  ready 
listener  on  24-hour  call. 

To  his  Congressional  friends  and  colleagues 
In  the  House  of  Representatives — there  Is  a 
difference,  although  he  converted  most  of 
the  latter  Into  the  former  over  a  span  of  28 
years — he  was  an  Important  contact  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  a  ready  ally  for 
conservative  causes,  an  able  and  willing 
counselor  on  matters  legal  and  political,  and 
more. 

To  all.  he  was  a  virtuoso  teller  of  stories, 
mostly  of  vlnta-^e  years  spent  In  courtrooms 
In  Alabama's  old  Third  Judicial  Circuit,  well 
before  he  came  to  Washington.  They  were 
yarns  spun  with  the  dramatic  flair  of  WU- 
liam  Jennings  Bryan.  Interrupted  more  than 
once  with  a  patented  Andrews  chuckle,  filled 
with  enthralling  characters,  who,  believe  It 
or  not.  really  existed. 

To  those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough 
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to  be  on  his  staff,  he  was  simply  "the  Boss". 
We  were  the  lucky  ones.  We  saw  first-hand 
what  he  meant  to  his  constituents  and  what 
his  constituents  meant  to  him.  They  were 
strictly  first  priority,  their  letters,  to  be  an- 
swered Immediately:  their  problems  to  be 
handled  and  solved.  If  possible,  quickly;  and 
their  visits,  to  be  welcomed  and  met  with 
courtesy  and  the  best  In  Southern  hos- 
pitality. 

He  was  as  close  to  every  person  In  the 
Third  District  as  the  telephone,  he  would 
often  say.  He  meant  it.  and  many  took  him 
up  on  It.  late  at  night  and  In  the  wee  hours 
of  the  morning.  When  his  people  called,  he 
acted,  and  when  he  acted,  he  got  action. 

Oeorge  Andrews  always  had  a  friendly 
smile,  a  pleasant  greeting  in  deep  baritone 
and  a  quick  strong  handshake  for  those  he 
met.  but  his  ire  was  quickly  aroused  when  a 
constituent  was  not  getting  his  Just  due 
from  a  Federal  Government  he  considered  al. 
together  too  large  and  too  Involved  where  It 
should  not  be. 

He  thoroughly  enjoyed  visits  from  the 
"folks  back  home",  and  we  knew,  without 
asking,  to  roll  out  the  red  carpet  for  them. 
They  were  all  very  special  to  "the  Boss". 

George  Andrews  was  a  conservative  and 
proud  of  it.  He  was  as  forthright  with  his 
conservatism  as  he  was  with  any  other  mat- 
ter. He  spoke  conservatism  and  he  lived  it. 
He  guarded  the  taxpayers'  money  as  though 
it  were  his  own,  and  that  Is  truly  excep- 
tional on  Capitol  Hill. 

To  say  that  George  Andrews  was  conserva- 
tive, however,  was  not  to  say  that  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  way  things  are  In  this 
world  today.  He  was  a  man  of  great  compas- 
sion for  those  truly  In  need.  He  anguUhed 
at  the  continued  loss  of  life  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Vietnam. 

"The  Boss"  was  clearly  a  story-teller  of 
few  equals.  The  stories  he  told  to  others  we 
heard  more  than  once,  and  they  did.  In  fact, 
become  better  with  age. 

We  shall  dearly  miss  those  evenings  when 
at  the  end  of  a  long  work  day.  he  would 
pause  before  leaving  the  office  and  treat  us 
to  some  of  his  finest  stories.  We  all  enjoyed 
hearing  them,  and  he  did  so  enjoy  telling 
them. 

Oeorge  Andrews  worked  long  and  hard 
for  the  Third  District.  His  work  day  started 
at  about  8  a.m.  and  never  ended  before  6 
p.m..  and  usually  he  stayed  on  the  Job  longer 
than  that — not  to  mention  his  availability 
for  late  hour  calls  and  emergencies.  He 
worked  six  days  a  week  without  fall,  and 
many  a  Sunday  afternoon  would  find  him  at 
his   desk. 

He  attended  committee  meetings  religious- 
ly, managing  to  cover  most  sessions  of  the 
three  subcommittees  on  which  he  served 
with  such  great  pride.  When  he  went  to  the 
floor  of  the  House,  he  was  there  for  the 
duration  of  the  day.  and  night  if  need  be. 
He  was  attentive  to  the  business  of  the 
House,  listened  to  the  important  and  unim- 
portant speeches  that  crowded  each  day's 
agenda  in  the  House  chamber,  and  charmed 
at'.entlve  audiences  In  the  cloakrooms  nearbv. 
"The  Boss"  did  very  little  playing  and  no 
"playing  around,"  as  the  saying  goes.  He  ad- 
hered to  a  strict  moral  code,  which  ruled  out 
impropriety  or  the  appearance  of  impropri- 
ety In  all  of  hU  actions,  be  they  business, 
political,  or  social.  Every  Sunday  morning 
would  find  him  In  a  pew  at  Washington's 
Calvary  Baptist  Church. 

Never  a  more  devoted  husband  and  father 
existed  than  Oeorge  Andrews.  When  It  came 
to  love  for  his  famUy,  he  was  the  worlds 
greatest  liberal. 

And  we  were  his  "other  family."  of  whom 
he  characterized  as  the  finest  and  most  loyal 
staff  on  Capitol  HIU.  If  this  were  so,  he 
made  It  so.  for  It  was  a  pleasure — no.  It  was 
fun — working  for  "the  Boss." 

It  was  no  picnic,  for  while  he  was  certainly 
no  tyrant,  he  was  demanding,  and  to  him. 
any  Job  worth  doing  was  worth  doing  right. 
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We  respected  him  for  the  standards  he  set 
and  the  fairness  with  which  he  denuinded 
their  maintenance. 

Oeorge  Andrews  Is  gone,  and  he  will  be 
missed  by  those  who  knew  him  and  by  those 
who  did  not.  but  benefited  from  his  tireless 
efforts  on  their  behalf  for  28  years. 

None  shall  miss  him  more  than  we,  save 
his  family.  He  touched  our  lives  and  for 
that  we  are  grateful.  Christmas  Day  will 
always  bring  pleasant  memories,  with  Just 
a  touch  of  sadness,  of  ouracoveted  years  with 
"the  Boss." 

Eva  Hammond,  Boots  Jebeles,  Marie  Hea- 
cock,  Ruth  Parker,  Tom  Gilbert,  George 
Noblln,  Forrest  Tate,  Bobby  Turner,  Phil 
White. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  perscHial  sadness  that  I 
learned  of  the  death  of  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  George 
WiiLiAM  Andrews. 

George  Andrews  earned  the  respect  of 
us  all  for  his  dedication  to  public  service. 
He  was  willing  to  take  the  time  and  effort 
needed  to  master  the  complexities  of  the 
appropriations  process.  And  as  chairman 
of  the  Legislative  Subcommittee  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
as  third-ranking  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, he  had  many  responsibilities 
which  were  not  glamorous  but  were, 
nevertheless,  extremely  important.  His 
diligence  in  fulfilling  his  responsibilities 
was  admired  by  all  who  imderstand  the 
magnitude  of  that  committee's  responsi- 
bilities. 

I  admired  George  Andrews  for  other 
qualities  which  were  the  mark  not  just 
of  a  successful  public  figure,  but  of  a 
remarkable  human  being.  He  was  a  i 
tleman  who  treated  even  those  whoyflis- 
agreed  with  his  position  with  courtesy 
and  consideration.  He  had  integriw.  He 
followed  liis  course  of  public  duty/ as  he 
saw  it.  You  could  count  on  his  word.  He 
had  wit  and  humor  which  made  contact 
with  him  enjoyable  as  well  as  informa- 
tive. I  recently  had  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain  an  office  adjacent  to  his  which 
gave  me  increased  opportunity  to  enjoy 
the  warmth  of  his  personality. 

Just  as  he  took  his  duties  as  committee 
member  and  chairman  and  his  commit- 
ments to  colleagues  seriously,  George 
Andrews  took  great  effort  to  truly  serve 
his  constitu tents.  They  responded,  re- 
turning his  affection  and  respect  by  elect- 
ing him  to  14  consecutive  terms.  They 
will  miss  his  careful  concern  for  their 
problems  and  interests. 

My  colleagues,  the  residents  of  the 
Third  District  of  Alabama  and  I  have  all 
suffered  a  loss.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
tending my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
Andrews  family. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  tenure 
in  the  House  nas  been  relatively  short 
compared  to  the  nearly  28  years  in  which 
George  Andrews  served  in  this  Chamber. 
During  my  5  years  here,  I  did  not  serve 
on  any  committees  with  him.  However, 
one  need  have  been  a  Member  for  only  a 
little  while  in  order  to  come  to  know  the 
warmth  of  his  friendship  and  to  enjoy 
his  humor. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  fitting  that  in 
paying  tribute  to  George  Andrews  many 
Members  have  commented  in  this  vein 
while  at  the  same  time  acclaiming  his 
legislative  accomplishments.  As  Wash- 
ington Irving  wrote : 


An  inexhaustible  good  nature  Is  one  cf  the 
most  precious  gifts  of  heaven,  spreading  It- 
self like  oil  over  the  troubled  sea  of  thought, 
keeping  the  mind  smooth  and  equable  In  the 
roughest  weather. 

Certainly,  the  wit  of  George  Andrews 
calmed  many  heated  debates  in  this  body. 

Mrs.  Whalen  joins  me  in  extending 
our  sympathy  to  the  family  of  George 
Andrews.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  any  more  time  goes  by, 
I  did  want  to  rise  and  spend  a  moment  or 
two  of  this  House's  time  to  express  the 
condolences  of  myself  and  Mrs.  Burke  to 
the  family  of  our  late  beloved  colleague, 
the  distinguished  Congressman  from 
Alabama,  George  W.  Andrews.  Perhaps 
there  is  even  merit  in  waiting  awhile  to 
reminisce  and  pay  tribute  to  a  departed 
colleague.  With  the  passing  of  time,  in 
some  ways  one  realizes  one's  loss  all  that 
much  more  keenly  than  in  the  first  few 
hours  that  follow  such  a  tragic  loss  as  we 
have  all  experienced  this  past  month. 
Doubtless,  part  of  my  own  feeling  of 
great  pain  at  the  loss  of  so  dear  a  friend 
as  George  Andrews  can  be  explained  by 
the  suddenness  of  it  all.  No  one  expected 
such  a  loss.  No  one  was  in  any  way  pre- 
pared to  hear  such  an  announcement  on 
the  news — if  indeed  one  csui  ever  be  pre- 
pared for  such  news.  Now  that  we  have 
been  back  together  as  a  body  for  a  few 
weeks  and  have  been  about  our  daily 
business  in  committee  and  on  the  floor, 
I  think  I  am  speaking  for  every  Member 
here,  regardless  of  party  affiliation  or 
ideological  persuasion  in  saying  that  his 
passing  has  left  a  vacuimi  that  in  all  like- 
lihood will  never  be  filled.  Ever  the  com- 
plete representative  of  his  people,  he  was 
also  ever  the  comrade  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  institution  he  loved  so  dearly,  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  His  sense 
of  humor,  his  sense  of  history,  his  sense 
of  continuing  tradition  and  participation 
in  the  whole  fabric  of  representative 
Government,  which  he  had  beyond  com- 
pare, nobody  can  afford  to  lose  or  be 
without.  And  so  I  feel  that  George  would 
like  to  know  that  time  has  not  yet  fogged 
our  memories.  We  still  remember  him 
and  sorely  miss  him  and  his  humor,  his 
companionship,  his  cooperation,  and 
above  all,  his  complete  integrity.  It  seems 
incredible  to  think  that  just  a  few  weeks 
ago,  he  was  in  there  fighting  on  a  matter 
that  he  need  not  have  involved  himself 
in.  whether  to  go  ahead  with  the  annex 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  or  to  build  yet 
another  House  Office  Building.  And  yet. 
it  is  both  typical  of  and  a  tribute  to  the 
man  that  this  should  have  been  one  of 
his  last  great  fights,  involving  as  it  did 
the  character  of  the  Nation's  Caoital  and 
the  Congress,  both  of  which  he  loved  and 
knew  so  well.  I  could  go  on  and  relate 
numerous  other  instances  of  his  atten- 
tion to  detail  and  what  might  strike 
others  as  unimportant  in  their  efforts  to 
represent  their  particular  districts  and 
yet,  I  think  the  point  has  already  been 
made  that  when  the  House  loses  a  good 
Member  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  then 
the  whole  Nation  loses  a  dedicated  public 
servant.  Such  a  man  was  George  W. 
Andrews. 

Mr.  BLAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 


like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
my  sincere  regret  at  the  recent  passing  of 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, the  Honorable  George  W. 
Andrews. 

George  Andrews  was  a  dedicated  rep- 
resentative of  his  people  whom  he 
served  so  well  and  so  long.  Among  his 
many  achievements  over  the  years,  he 
will  surely  be  remembered  for  his  long 
and  untiring  labors  devoted  to  the  or- 
derly and  progressive  development  of 
the  tririver  system  involving  the  States 
of  Georgia,  Florida,  and,  of  course,  his 
beloved  Alabama. 

There  has  been  a  resolution  introduced 
in  tliis  body  which  would  rename  the 
Columbia  lock  and  dam  on  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River  in  honor  of  the  late 
George  W.  Andrews.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
more  fitting  tribute  to  this  fine  gentle- 
man from  Alabama.  For  many  years  he 
was  a  dedicated  representative  of  his 
people  and  recognized  as  a  true  patriot. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  have  known 
and  worked  with  George  Andrews. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  ex- 
tending our  sincere  and  heartfelt  con- 
dolences to  all  members  of  the  Andrews 
family. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Nichols)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  everjone 
of  us  is  vitally  concerned  about  the  sub- 
ject of  peace.  I  cannot  conceive  in  this 
day  and  age  of  anything  that  is  more  im- 
portant to  any  American  citizen  than  the 
question  of  securing  peace  throughout  the 
world. 

It  is  tragic  that  mankind — so  successful 
in  developing  the  most  intricate  tech- 
nological devices,  in  discovering  the  most 
obscure  and  complex  secrets  of  nature,  in 
conquering  va^t  new  worlds  through 
space  exploration — has  failed  so  miser- 
ably at  the  task  of  living  peacefully  with 
his  fellow  man.  We  have  achieved  several 
trips  to  the  moon.  Mr.  Speaker.  Has  not 
the  time  come  to  achieve  the  adventure  of 
a  peaceful  earth? 

Surely  we  share  the  conviction  that 
there  is  no  easy  road  to  peace  and  secu- 
rity. We  must  reevaluate  our  concepts  of 
the  true  meaning  of  peace  and  place  it  in 
a  positive  frame  of  reference. 

It  is  for  this  reason  and  to  take  a  step 
in  that  direction,  that  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Peace,  with  a  Secretary  of  Peace  at  its 
head,  and  to  create  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Peace  and  International  Cooperation  in 
the  Congress.  I  have  been  joined  in  the 
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sponsorship  of  this  legislation  by  56  col- 
leagues in  the  House: 

List  op  Sponsors 

Bella  Abzug  (D-N.Y),  Joseph  Addabbo  (D- 
N.Y.],  Glenn  Anderson  (D-Gallf.).  Herman 
Badillo  (D-N.Y).  Mario  Blaggl  (D-N.Y). 
John  Blatnlk  (D-Minn.).  Edward  Boland  CD- 
Mass. ).  Prank  Brasco  (D-N.Y.).  James  Burke 
(D-Mass.  I . 

Phillip  Burton  (D-Callf),  Shirley  Chls- 
holm  (D-N.Y).  George  Collins  (D-IU.) ,  Silvio 
Conte  (R-Mass.),  John  Conyers.  Jr.  (D- 
Mlch.).  James  Gorman  (D-Callf).  John  Del- 
lenback  (R-Oreg. i.  Charles  Diggs  (D-Mich.), 
Harold  Donohue  (D-Mass.) 

Robert  Drlnan  (D-Mass.).  Thaddeus  Dulskl 
(D-N.Y).  Florence  Dwyer  (R-N.J.).  Don  Ed- 
wards (D-Callf).  Paul  Flndley  (R-Ill.),  Don- 
ald Praser  (D-Minn.).  Kenneth  Gray  (D- 
111.).  Michael  Harrington  (D-Mass.),  Augus- 
tus Hawkins  (D-Calif.). 

Margaret  Heckler  (R-Mass.),  Henry  Hel- 
stoskl  (D-N.J).  Louise  Day  Hicks  (D-Mass.), 
Frank  Horton  (R-N.Y).  Andrew  Jacobs.  Jr. 
(D-lnd).  Joseph  Karth  (D-Mlnn.),  Edward 
Koch  (D-N.Y),  Spark  Matsunaga  (D-Ha- 
wall),  Paul  McCloskey  (R-Callf). 

Abner  Mikva  (D-lil.).  John  E.  Moss  (D- 
Callf).  Robert  Nix  (D-Pa).  Claude  Pepper 
(D-Fla.).  Bertram  Podell  (D-N.Y),  Charles 
Rangel  (D-N.Y).  Thomas  Rees  (D-Callf.), 
Henry  Reuss  (D-Wls.),  Don  Rlegle,  Jr.  (D- 
Mlch'). 

Ppter  Rodino,  Jr.  (D-N.J.).  Ben  Rosenthal 
(D-N.Y).  Ed  Roybal  (D-Calif),  William 
Ryan  (D-N.Y.).  James  Scheuer  (D-N.Y.). 
John  Selberllng  (D-Ohlo).  Robert  Steele  (R- 
Conn  ).  OUn  Teague  (D-Tex).  Charles  Vanik 
( D-Ohlo ).  Jerome  Waldle  (D-Callf).  Charles 
Wilson  (D-Callf). 

The  bill  transfers  to  the  Department 
of  Peace  certain  existing  agencies  and 
functions  of  our  Government  and  estab- 
lishes new  concepts  for  the  resolution 
of  international  conflict. 

The  Peace  Corps,  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  and  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  will 
be  transferred  to  the  Department,  as 
well  as  those  functions  of  the  State  De- 
partment that  pertain  to  the  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  bill  also  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Peace  jurisdiction  over  the  International 
Agricultural  Development  Service,  now 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
addition,  this  measure  will  establish  the 
International  Peace  Academy  under  the 
Secretary  of  Peace. 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  shall 
be  to  promote  the  cause  and  advance- 
ment of  peace  by  this  Nation  through- 
out the  world.  The  Secretary  will  develop 
and  recommend  to  the  President  appro- 
priate plans,  policies,  and  programs  de- 
signed to  foster  peace.  He  will  coordinate 
all  activities  of  our  Government  affect- 
ing the  preservation  or  promotion  of 
peace.  The  Secretary  will  cooperate  with 
the  governments  of  other  nations  in  re- 
search and  planning  for  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  international  conflict,  and 
he  would  encourage  similar  action  by 
private  institutions.  He  would  also  en- 
courage and  assist  the  Interchange  of 
ideas  and  persons  between  private  insti- 
tutions and  groups  in  the  United  States 
and  those  in  other  countries.  Further,  he 
would  encourage  the  work  of  private  in- 
stitutions and  groups  aimed  at  the  reso- 
lution of  international  conflict. 

The  purpose  of  th«  International  Peace 
Academy  is  to  furnish  training  and  in- 
struction   to    prepare    citizens    of    the 
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United  States  for  service  relating  to  the 
field  of  promoting  international  imder- 
standing  and  peace.  This  will  operate 
much  like  the  military  service  acaijemles 
except  that  its  graduates  will  be  trained 
for  employment  by  the  Department  of 
Peace,  by  international  organizations,  or 
private  agencies  whose  activities  are  re- 
lated to  peace. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Peace  and  In- 
ternational Cooperation  which  the  bill 
creates  in  the  Congress  will  study  matters 
relating  to  the  Department  of  Peace,  co- 
ordinate programs,  and  guide  the  several 
committees  of  Congress  dealing  with 
relevant  legislation.  This  committee 
would  be  comprised  of  seven  members 
each  from  the  Senate  and  House. 

The  idea  of  a  Peace  Office  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  not  new.  In  fact,  we  can 
trace  the  beginnings  of  this  movement 
back  to  the  early  1790's  when  two  distin- 
guished Americans — one  black  and  one 
white — set  forth  similar  proposals.  In  the 
fall  of  1792  in  the  first  edition  of  "Ban- 
neker's  Almanac  and  Ephemeris  of  the 
Year  of  Our  Lord  1793."  Benjamin  Ban- 
neker,  a  surveyor,  mathematician,  and 
astronomer  who  was  sometimes  called 
the  Black  Ben  Franklin,  included  an 
essay  proposing  a  Peace  Department. 

And,  in  1799,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, wrote  "A  Plan  for  a  Peace  Office  for 
the  United  States."  He  advocated  a  Sec- 
retary of  Peace  to  balance  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  role  in  the  President's 
Cabinet. 

Similar  proposals  were  echoed  during 
the  course  of  the  19th  century  by  various 
publicists  and  legislators  but  none  of 
these  efforts  led  to  constructive  action. 
There  were  several  initiatives  in  the  20th 
century  taken  in  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
establish  varying  forms  of  a  peace 
agency. 

As  recently  as  1955,  President  Eisen- 
hower took  a  step  in  this  direction,  creat- 
ing, by  Executive  order,  a  special  Peace* 
Office  within  the  State  Department, 
headed  by  a  special  Presidential  assistant 
with  Cabinet  rank. 

The  President  noted  at  that  time: 

The  massive  resources  required  for  modern 
arm.iments.  the  huge  diversions  of  materials 
and  of  energy,  the  heavy  burdens  of  taxation, 
the  demands  for  years  of  service  of  vast  num- 
bers of  men,  the  unprecedented  destructive 
power  of  new  weapons  and  the  International 
tensions  which  powerful  armaments  ag- 
gravate, have  been  of  deep  concern  for  many 
years. 

Since  then.  Congress  established  the 
Peace  Corps:  it  created  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency;  it  ex- 
tended the  foreign  aid  programs  and 
established  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

Despite  these  steps,  however,  there  is 
today  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  no  one  actually  in  charge  of 
peace.  There  is  no  Cabinet-level  depart- 
ment working  at  the  problem  full  time 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  responsibilities. 

Peace  is  everyone's  concern  and  no 
one's  job,  a  situation  which  probably 
explains  why,  despite  repeated  expres- 
sions of  determination,  we  have  failed 
to  convert  a  peacekeeping  intent  into  a 
peacekeeping  capability. 


We  must  recognize  that  the  State  De- 
partment is  not.  and  can  never  properly 
be,  a  peace  office.  Every  Secretary  of 
State  since  Thomas  Jefferson  has  seen 
his  duty  as  Jefferson  saw  it:  to  handle 
foreign  affairs  to  the  best  interest  and 
advantage  of  the  United  States.  And 
that  Is  as  it  should  be. 

TTie  Department  of  Peace,  as  we  en- 
visage it.  will  define  and  advance  our 
larger  interests  with  new  techiiiques 
and  new  energy.  It  will  extend  to  the 
area  of  foreign  affairs  the  philosophy  of 
checks  and  balances  which  has  worked 
so  well  with  our  Federal  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  broad  in 
its  scope,  for  it  develops  new  concepts, 
blends  thera  with  existing  programs,  and 
attempts  at  long  last  to  redefine  our  na- 
tional purpose  as  one  dedicated  toward 
peace.  It  will  reassure  and  encourage 
rational  people  everywhere,  for  truth 
slips  through  barbed  wires  and  climbs 
over  great  walls. 


THE  FEDERAL  JUDICIAL  CENTER 
1971  ANNUAL  REPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Poff)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  is 
more  crucial  to  the  cause  of  justice  than 
the  Intelligent  administration  and  im- 
plementation of  the  judicial  process. 

The  Federal  Judicial  Center  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  goal  of  excellence  In  that 
process.  The  center  was  established 
under  Public  Law  90-210,  December  20. 
1967.  It  Is  supervised  by  a  board  of  seven 
members  including  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  permanent  chairman, 
the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Courts,  permanent  member, 
and  five  members  elected  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Judicial  Conference.  Two  of 
the  latter  are  judges  of  the  circuit 
courts  of  appeal  and  three  are  U.S.  dis- 
trict judges. 

The  statutory  mandate  of  the  center 
is,  first,  to  conduct  research  concerning 
the  operation  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States;  second,  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  judicial  conference  for  im- 
provement of  the  administration  and 
management  of  the  courts;  third,  to 
conduct  programs  for  the  education  and 
training  of  judicial  personnel;  and 
fourth,  to  provide  staff  and  other  assist- 
ance to  the  Judicial  Conference. 

The  work  of  the  Judicial  Center  was 
launched  by  its  first  director.  Mr.  Justice 
Tom  Clark.  Under  his  active  leadership, 
the  center  laid  a  foundation  and  erected 
a  framework  admirably  suited  to  the  dis- 
charge of  Its  mission.  Its  second  director. 
Judge  Alfred  P.  Murrah.  senior  judge  of 
the  10th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  has 
been  a  most  worthy  successor  to  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Clark.  He  brings  broad  experience 
and  great  talent  to  the  task.  I  am  much 
Impressed  by  what  the  center  has  al- 
ready achieved  and  the  prospects  for  fu- 
ture achievement.  The  story  is  well  told 
in  succinct  language  in  the  1971  annual 
report  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center 
which  I  am  pleased  to  quote  In  full : 


Federal    Judicial   Center — Annual    Report 
1971 

During  its  fourth  year,  the  Federal  Ju- 
dicial Center  continued  to  expand  Its  basic 
activities  of  research.  Innovation,  and  train- 
ing, but  at  the  same  time  began  to  place  In- 
creasing emphasis  upon  problems  related  to 
the  mechanics  of  improving  Judicial  admin- 
istration. The  principal  questions  Involved 
are: 

1.  How  should  a  program  for  Improving 
Judicial  administration  be  conceived  and  de- 
veloped? 

2.  How  can  resources  available  for  such  a 
program  be  used  most  effectively? 

3.  How  can  necessary  or  salutary  changes 
be  Implemented? 

None  of  these  questions  is  new;  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  Is  susceptible  of  a  single 
or  final  answer.  But  the  Center's  attention 
to  these  questions,  coupled  with  Its  experi- 
ence of  the  past  few  years,  has  led  to  several 
developments  in  its  approach  to  Its  responsi- 
bilities. 

Program.  The  existence  and  broad  mission 
of  the  Center  have  presented  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  mount  comprehensive  assaults  up- 
on problems  of  Judicial  administration  in 
specified  areas  of  the  federal  Judicial  proc- 
ess and  system.  Comprehensiveness  Is  possi- 
ble on  two  levels.  One  is  scope.  In  developing 
a  program  on  the  administration  of  appel- 
late litigation,  for  example,  one  can  attempt 
to  deal  with  both  long-range  problems,  such 
as  the  appropriate  structure  and  function 
of  the  appellate  courts  under  the  antici- 
pated case  load  of  the  1980's  and  immediate 
problems,  such  as  the  appropriate  and  effec- 
tive use  of  supfwrtlng  personnel  and  ways  of 
coping  with  the  mounting  number  of  printed 
opinions.  On  another  level,  a  comprehensive 
approach  can  be  taken  with  respect  to  the 
methods  to  be  employed  for  attacking  the 
problem.  Empirical  research  can  be  Integrat- 
ed with  the  advice  solicited  from  experts  as- 
sembled In  conference  and  with  experimen- 
tation. During  the  past  year,  the  Center's 
varied  activities  have  coalesced  Into  com- 
prehensive programs  of  this  kind.  The  prin- 
cipal ones  under  way  are  In  the  areas  of  ap- 
pellate litigation  and  criminal  litigation  In 
the  trial  courts,  which  are  discussed  In  more 
detail  below. 

Resources.  The  comprehensive  program 
approach  described  above  not  only  facilitates 
the  fixing  of  priorities  and  coordinating  proj- 
ects but  also  permits  ready  identification  of 
matters  In  need  of  attention  which  are  of 
concern  to  the  state  Judicial  system  as  well 
as  the  federal  system.  With  respect  to  such 
matters,  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  has  the 
choice  of  playing  one  of  many  different  roles, 
depending  upwn  the  matter  or  project  In- 
volved and  what  Is  judged  to  be  the  most 
effective  use  of  Center  and  national  re- 
sources: partner,  stimulator,  advisor,  coordi- 
nator, monitor,  or  student.  During  the  past 
year,  the  Center's  role  as  a  cepter  for  activ- 
ity directed  toward  Improving  Judicial  ad- 
ministration Increased  significantly.  Includ- 
ing the  lending  of  major  assistance  In  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Center  fotr 
State  Courts  and  In  planning  and  participat- 
ing In  projects  of  mutual  federal-state  con- 
cern, as  more  fully  described  below. 

Implementation.  The  problem  of  trans- 
lating knowledge  and  promising  ideas  Into 
action  has  always  confounded  Judicial  re- 
formers. Although  It  Is  not  within  the  power 
of  the  Center  directly  to  Implement  change, 
the  Center  can  facilitate  Implementation 
not  only  through  training  and  education, 
but  also  through  experimentation  with  tech- 
niques which.  If  determined  to  have  endur- 
ing value,  can  ultimately  be  utilized  by 
otheirs  on  an  on-going  basis.  Accordingly, 
during  the  past  year,  the  Center  attempted 
to  deal  with  the  solution  of  old  problems 
with  varying  new  methods.  For  example, 
rather    than    merely    transmit    to    existing 


court  personnel  a  new  formula  for  effective 
utilization  of  Jurors,  the  Center  supported 
the  technique,  used  in  the  business  world, 
of  placing  a  consultant  In  particular  courts 
to  work  out  the  detaUs  of  the  changes  neces- 
sary to  make  the  formula  effective.  New  ap- 
proaches are  also  being  tried  in  attacking 
the  problem  of  avoidable  delay  In  the  proc- 
essing of  criminal  cases,  as  Is  more  fully 
discussed  below. 

The  principal  activities  and  developments 
at  the  Center  during  Its  fourth  year  were  as 
follows : 

I.  organization  of  the  center 

A.  Personnel.  The  addition  of  key  personnel 
during  the  spring  of  1971  greatly  enhanced 
the  capacity  of  the  Center  and  contributed 
significantly  to  the  expansion  of  its  program 
and  activities.  The  Center  engaged  its  first 
Deputy  Director,  Richard  A.  Green;  appointed 
a  new  Director  of  Education  and  Training, 
Kenneth  C.  Crawford;  and  established  a  new 
position  of  Director  of  Administration,  filled 
by  Frank  M.  Hepler.  The  absorption  by 
the  Center  of  the  program  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  In  training  and  education  of  pro- 
bation officers  resulted  In  the  addition  to  the 
permanent  staff  of  the  Center  the  experi- 
enced Deputy  Director  of  that  program. 
Harry  W.  Schloetter.  In  addition,  the  Center 
established  the  position  of  Senior  Fellow  to 
be  filled  annually  by  a  scholar  In  Judicial 
administration.  The  first  to  occupy  this  posi- 
tion is  Professor  John  Daniel  Reaves,  on 
leave  from  the  University  of  Georgia  School 
of  Law. 

B.  Budget.  The  Center  requested,  and  the 
Congress  granted  In  full,  an  appropriation 
for  Fiscal  Year  1972  In  the  amount  of  $1,255,- 
000.  This  represented  an  Increase  over  the 
appropriation  for  Fiscal  Year  1971  in  the 
amount  of  $55&,000.  Of  that  Increase,  how- 
ever, $117,000  represents  the  sum  previously 
used  by  the  Administrative  Office  for  pro- 
bation officer  training  which  in  effect  was 
merely  transferred  from  the  Administrative 
Office  budget  to  the  Federal  Judicial  Center 
budget.  Consolidation  of  this  former  Ad- 
ministrative Office  function  with  the  train- 
ing and  education  activities  of  the  Center 
win  shortly  result  in  economies  with  respect 
to  the  permanent  staff  required  for  admin- 
istration of  the  program. 

C.  Housing.  Expansion  of  Center  activities 
and  staff  over  the  past  year  resulted  In  severe 
overcrowding  of  the  facilities  available  In  the 
DoUey  Madison  House.  This  housing  problem 
has  been  solved  with  the  generous  coopera- 
tion of  the  Administrative  Office,  which  is 
now  In  the  process  of  vacating  for  use  by  the 
Center  the  last  of  the  four  floors  which  It 
occupied  In  the  adjacent  building,  the  for- 
mer Cosmos  Club.  It  may  be  worthy  of  note 
that  these  premises  are  probably  among  the 
most  highly  utilized  of  those  devoted  to  the 
activities  of  the  federal  Judiciary.  During 
more  than  half  of  the  weekends  between 
Octot>er  1,  1970  and  October  1,  1971  some 
form  of  scheduled  activity  relating  to  Judi- 
cial administration — committee  and  board 
meetings,  conferences,  seminars,  short 
courses — was  taking  place  at  the  DoUey  M^- 
Ison  House. 

n.  PROGRAM  ON  APPELLATE  LITICATION 

A.  Geographic  Reorganization  of  the  Cir- 
cuits. As  reported  earlier,  the  Center  has 
developed  data  and  computer  programs  to 
assist  In  devising  and  evaluating  wide-rang- 
ing alternative  realignments  of  the  geo- 
graphic Jurisdiction  of  courts  of  appeals.  Such 
assistance  can  be  quickly  rendered  whenever 
requested  by  the  Judicial  Conference,  the 
Congress  or  any  commission  created  by  the 
Congress,  as  recommended  by  the  Confer- 
ence. At  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  the 
Center,  and  as  requested  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  Center  has 
circulated  a  questionnaire  to  all  active  fed- 
eral   judges    eliciting    their    views    on    the 


fundamental  considerations  that  should  be 
taken  Into  account  In  developing  alterna- 
tives and  In  settling  upon  a  reorganization 
plan.  Some  of  the  Issues  addressed  are:  num- 
ber of  circuits,  number  of  Judges  per  circuit, 
number  of  states  In  a  circuit  and  optimum 
workload. 

B.  Circuit  Judges'  Time  Study.  At  the  re- 
quest and  with  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
active  Judges  of  the  Third  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  a  study  Is  underway  regarding  the 
allocation  of  working  time  of  the  Judges  and 
their  supporting  personnel.  The  Information 
and  analysis  produced  by  the  study  w  ill  en- 
able the  judges  of  the  Third  Circuit  to  assess 
the  time  burdens  resulting  from  each  of 
their  various  responsibilities  and  to  evaluate 
the  potential  Impact  of  proposed  revisions 
in  their  procedures.  The  study  began  August 
15,  1971  and  win  continue  through  August  15, 
1972. 

Because  of  the  Center's  experience  with 
the  district  judges'  time  study,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  respond  to«the  Third  Circuit's  re- 
quest and  launch  this  effort  In  a  matter  of  a 
few  weeks.  The  Center  stands  ready  to  pro- 
vide similar  assistance  to  other  courts  of 
appeal. 

C.  Supporting  Personnel  in  the  Courts  of 
Appeals.  A  proposal  has  been  developed  to 
experiment  with,  and  evaluate,  several  In- 
novations In  the  operation  of  intermediate 
appellate  courts.  TTie  features  of  the  pro- 
posal Include  experimentation  with  stand- 
ing panels,  utilization  of  staff  attorneys,  con- 
centration by  panels  and  staff  In  certain  sub- 
stantive areas  for  limited  periods  of  time,  a 
special  focus  on  direct  criminal  appeals  and 
experiment  with  rules  accelerating  the  time 
for  preparation  of  appeals  for  hearing. 

The  proposal  calls  for  phased  introduc- 
tion of  different  features  according  to  the 
needs  of  specific  courts  and  the  resources 
available.  It  Is  hoped  that  certain  portions 
of  the  plan  can  be  undertaken  In  the  Fifth 
Circuit  by  late  fall  of  this  year.  Meantime, 
the  National  Center  for  State  Courts  and  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
(LEAA)  are  reviewing  the  plan  with  a  view 
toward  parallel  experimentation  in  state 
courts   to   begin   as   soon    as   possible. 

D.  Printing  and  Publication  of  Opinions. 
There  appears  to  be  widespread  consensus 
that  too  many  opinions  are  being  printed 
and  published  or  otherwise  disseminated. 
While  an  opinion  may  be  needed  to  advise 
the  parties  of  the  reasons  for  the  outcome 
of  the  case  or  to  complete  the  record  for 
possible  appeals,  many  of  these  opinions  do 
not  require  nor  deserve  publication.  There 
Is  not,  however,  any  consensus  about  how 
to  limit  publication  to  those  opinions  that 
serve  the  general  needs  of  the  law  and  the 
public.  In  an  effort  to  stimulate  and  assist 
an  attack  on  this  problem,  the  Center  has  be- 
gun compiling  information  on  the  various 
rules,  procedures  and  technlqus  that  are  be- 
ing followed  In  state  and  federal  courts  to 
limit  the  printing  and  publication  of  opin- 
ions. In  addition,  the  Center  will  be  gather- 
ing Information  about  how  these  proce- 
dures have  worked. 

E.  Comparison  of  Internal  Operating  Pro- 
cedures of  Courts  of  Appeals.  The  U.S.  Courts 
of  App)eals.  as  collegial  bodies  Interested  In 
their  own  efficiency  constitute  In  effect  11 
committees  of  experts  continually  concerned 
with  improving  Judicial  administration.  To 
date  knowledge  of  what  they  have  developed 
and  effected  on  a  comparative  basis  is  incom- 
plete. Practices  are  not  always  fully  docu- 
mented in  the  published  local  rules  and  the 
local  rules  are  not  always  followed  in  actual 
practice.  In  order  to  make  this  knowledge 
available  to  other  courts,  and  possibly  to  aid 
a  court  In  the  accurate  perception  of  Its 
own  practices,  the  Center  has  launched  an 
m-depth,  comparative  study  of  the  internal 
operating  procedures  of  all  11  Courts  of 
Appeals.  This  project  should  be  completed  in 
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early  1972.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the 
project  Is  the  development  of  an  Instrument 
by  which  the  knowledge  can  be  kept  current 
with  a  minimum  effort.  This  project  will  be 
coordinated  with  a  similar  one  being  con- 
ducted Jointly  by  the  Appellate  Judges  Con- 
ference and  American  Bar  Foundation,  pri- 
marily concerned  with  state  courts. 

F.  Structure  and  Function  of  Appellate 
Cotirts  of  the  Future.  The  Center  recently 
played  a  supportive  and  planning  role  in  the 
formation  of  an  Advisory  Council  for  Ap- 
pellate Justice  by  a  diverse  group  of  scholars. 
Judges  and  lawyers  who  have  evinced  special 
Interest  and  expertise  In  the  changes  being 
wrought  on  the  appellate  process  by  the  in- 
creasing volume  of  appeals  and  the  critical 
problems  such  volume  poses  for  the  future 
(if  they  are  not  already  upon  us).  A  major 
purpose  of  the  Council  will  be  to  evaluate 
the  need  of,  and  proposals  for,  fundamental 
changes  in  the  structure  and  function  of 
appellate  courts.  At  the  same  time  it  will 
attempt  to  identify  matters  concerning 
which  Immediate  action  should  be  taken. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  group  is  Its  pur- 
pose to  render  assistance  to  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center,  National  Center  for  State 
Courts  and  others  Interested  in  Judicial  ad- 
ministration, while  retaining  its  free-lance 
character.  A  possible  outgrowth  of  its  work, 
in  which  It  will  be  assisted  by  the  staffs  of 
the  two  centers.  Is  the  covenlng  of  a  National 
Conference  on  Appellate  Justice  to  provide  a 
basis  for  consensus  on  directions  for  the 
future. 

O.  Transcription  of  Records.  A  comparative 
study  of  court-reporting  systems,  sponsored 
Jointly  by  the  Center  and  LEAA  and  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
has  been  completed  and  the  final  report  is 
due  on  November  1,  1971.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  study  was  to  compare  the  speed, 
accuracy  and  cost  of  conventional  stenotype 
reporting  and  transcription  with  stenotype 
reporting  connected  with  a  computer  for 
transcription  purposes.  Included  in  the  com- 
parison was  the  speed  and  cost  of  audio 
(electronic)  recording  and  transcription  di- 
rectly therefrom.  An  experiment  was  con- 
ducted for  three  weeks  In  the  NBS  labora- 
tories and  for  two  weeks  in  the  courtrooms 
of  the  Philadelphia  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Preliminary  findings  indicate  that  the  com- 
puter can  prepare  a  draft  of  a  transcript  in 
'loth  the  time  required  by  conventional 
methods,  but  that  the  time  required  for  cur- 
rent editing  procedures  can  cancel  out  the 
advantages.  Although  affirming  its  feasi- 
bility, the  report  will  Indicate  the  need  for 
further  evaluation  of  the  process  based  upon 
steps  to  be  recommended  by  NBS  to  reduce 
errors  and  editing  time  to  an  acceptable  rate, 
Including  appropriate  programming,  "tun- 
ing" reporters  to  the  system  and  editing 
procedures.  The  report  will  not  recommend 
the  present  adoption  of  one  system  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,  but  will  suggest  the 
use  of  the  system  appropriate  to  the  needs 
of  the  particular  court  and  will  present  de- 
tailed formulae  for  making  the  necessary 
evaluation. 

The  NBS  report  is  expected  to  lead  to  fur- 
ther development  and  demonstration  of  al- 
ternative recording  and  transcribing  tech- 
niques, e.g.,  the  development  of  recording 
equipment  designed  specifically  for  court 
use.  The  Center  expects  to  assist  in.  and 
monitor,  further  activity  in  this  area  for 
which  substantial  funds  appear  to  be  avail- 
able from  sources  other  than  the  Center 
budget. 

ni.    PROGRAM    ON    TRIAL    COUHT    LmOATION 

{General) 
A.  Juror  Utilization.  The  Center,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Operation  of  the  Jury  System,  has  completed 
studies  aimed  at  Improving  Juror  utilization 
in  the  U.S.  District  Courts  for  the  Southern 
and  Eastern  Districts  of  New  York.  This  proj- 


ect, which  was  performed  by  the  Institute  of 
Judicial  Administration  under  contract  to  the 
Center,  had  as  Its  objective  the  development 
of  specific  guidelines  and  procedures  which 
result  in  significant  reductions  in  petit  Juror 
expenses  without  increasing  the  workload 
of  the  clerk's  office  or  creating  any  significant 
problems  of  delay  In  starting  Jury  trials. 
Guidelines,  and  a  system  for  implementing 
the  improved  techniques,  have  been  recom- 
mended to  both  courts.  Their  implementa- 
tion should  result  in  cost  savings  of  $300,000 
per  year  In  New  York  Southern  and  over 
$250,000  in  New  York  Eastern,  with  a  very 
small  risk  of  delay  In  the  starting  time  of 
any  trials. 

Based  on  these  studies,  plus  studies  con- 
ducted by  the  clerks'  offices  In  California 
Central,  Illinois  Northern,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  independent  research  con- 
ducted under  an  LEAA  grant,  a  renort  cover- 
ing general  principles  and  methods  for  re- 
ducing Juror  costs  In  district  courts  will  be 
published  by  the  Center. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  studies  In  New 
York  Southern  and  Eastern  was  to  experi- 
ment with  methods  of  Implementing  pro- 
posed reforms.  A  consultant  was  placed  in 
particular  courts  In  order  to  observe  their 
actual  operating  conditions  and  practices  and 
to  be  able  to  recommend  the  precise  changes 
required  to  put  the  reforms  Into  effect,  rather 
than  to  leave  the  problems  Involved  to  the 
courts  to  solve  on  their  own.  Although  actual 
lmr>lementation  still  requires  a  decision  by 
the  Judges  Involved,  it  is  believed  that  use 
of  a  consultant  In  this  manner  has  con- 
tributed significantly  to  bringing  the  reforms 
to  this  posture. 

B.  Calendaring  Practices.  During  the  past 
decade,  there  has  been  Increasing  support 
for  the  individual  calendar  among  the  courts 
of  the  federal  system.  Change,  however,  had 
been  extremely  slow  and  erratic.  When  the 
Center  was  established,  the  master  calendar 
was  followed  In  eight  of  the  20  largest  courts. 
These  eight  courts  had  28.5  per  cent  of  the 
filings  in  all  district  courts.  Today,  all  but 
one  large  district  court  have  converted  in 
whole  or  In  part  to  the  Individual  calendar. 
The  Center  continues  to  devote  substantial 
portions  of  its  seminars  for  Judges  and  clerks 
to  the  efficient  operation  of  the  individual 
calendar.  Along  with  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice, the  Center  continues  to  provide  specla'. 
assistance  to  Individual  courts  to  facilitate 
the  transition  to  the  new  calendaring  meth- 
ods. Assistance  has  also  been  extended  by 
collecting  Information  necessary  to  evaluate 
the  Impact  of  the  changes. 

C.  District  Court  Time  Study.  The  final 
report  on  the  district  court  time  study  has 
been  completed.  A  summary  of  the  major 
results  of  the  study  has  been  disseminated 
through  The  Third  BrancJ^  Complete  find- 
ings and  recommendatlonsVconcerning  the 
weighted  caseload  index  OBve  been  de- 
livered to  the  Subcommittee  oVjudlclal  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Committee  on  Court  Adminis- 
tration, and  to  the  Administrative  Office. 

A  major  result  of  this  study,  however.  Is 
the  contribution  that  It  has  made  and  will 
continue  to  make  In  efforts  to  deploy  Judicial 
resources  with  maximum  efficiency.  Analysis 
of  the  Judge  time  required  for  disposition, 
of  criminal  cases  has  been  developed  for  each 
of  the  district  courts  participating  In  the 
Center's  conferences  dealing  with  avoidable 
delay.  This  enables  the  Judges  to  evaluate,  in 
concrete  terms,  the  Impact  that  can  be  ex- 
pected from  tightening  and  accelerating  var- 
ious segments  of  the  litigation  procedures. 
Further  analysis,  in  more  specific  terms,  Is 
being  prepared  to  respond  to  the  questions 
developing  in  this  series  of  conferences. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  district  court 
time  study  has  enabled  the  Center  to  quickly 
develop  study  designs  and  procedures  for 
similar  analyses  of  the  courts  of  appeals.  A 
full  step-by-step  documentation  of  the  dis- 
trict court  time  study  has  also  been  provided 


to  several  state  agencies  interested  in  con- 
ducting such  studies  In  state  trial  courts.  At 
least  two  state  studies  have  already  been 
launched. 

D.  Court  Management  Information  Sys- 
tems. The  Center  and  the  Administrative 
Office  are  Jointly  planning  the  design  and 
implementation  of  improved  statistical  and 
information  systems  for  the  courts.  On  a 
planning  level,  the  Center  is  engaged  in 
drafting  the  outline  of  a  comprehensive  in- 
formation system  for  the  federal  courts.  We 
expect  to  proceed  very  carefully  and  cau- 
tiously through  the  planning  stage  to  be 
certain  that  the  resources  which  such  a  sys- 
tem will  ultimately  require  are  appropriately 
expended.  By  emphasizing  the  total  picture, 
the  Center  should  be  able  to  articulate  the 
discreet  steps  which  are  required  to  move 
toward  the  long-range  goal.  Several  current 
projects  are  representative  of  some  of  the 
building  blocks  which  will  become  part  of 
the  system  of  the  future.  These  are: 

1.  Using  funds  allocated  by  LEAA  for  the 
purpose  of  designing  a  model  criminal  Jus- 
tice statistics  system  for  use  In  both  state 
and  federal  courts,  the  Center  is  working 
with  the  Administrative  Office  In  designing 
steps  necessary  to  create  a  vastly  Improved 
system  within  the  next  two  years.  The  major 
work  on  this  project  will  be  conducted  by 
the  Administrative  Office  with  planning  and 
developmental  assistance  provided  on  a  co- 
ordinated basis  by  the  Center. 

2.  The  first  phase  of  an  experimental  crim- 
inal case  management  Information  system, 
using  automatic  data  processing,  has  been 
operating  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  past  year.  The 
Center  has  now  completed  the  systems  de- 
sign for  Phase  n  and  is  proceeding  with  the 
computer  programming  necessary  to  Imple- 
ment the  system  in  January  of  1972.  The 
Phase  II  system  will  represent  a  significant 
Improvement  and  will  provide  detailed  in- 
formation on  the  status  of  each  case  and 
the  elapsed  time  for  each  stage  of  the  crim- 
inal process  for  each  defendant  In  order  to 
meet  speedy  trial  objectives.  One  significant 
feature  of  the  system  will  be  the  capability 
for  a  district  court  to  set  local  time  limits 
for  each  criminal  case  stage.  The  computer 
system  will  then  keep  track  of  the  status 
of  each  defendant  and  provide  notification 
on  any  cases  which  are  exceeding  the  estab- 
lished goals. 

A  major  problem  in  the  courts  Is  the  accu- 
racy of  presently  existing  manual  records. 
One  of  the  accomplishments  to  date  has  been 
the  establishment  of  computer  files  which 
have  proved,  after  evaluation,  to  exceed  the 
accuracy  of  any  of  the  existing  manual  rec- 
ords. In  addition.  It  Is  possible  to  eliminate 
the  preparation  of  several  manual  reports 
with  cost  savings  to  the  court. 

The  Phase  I  version  of  the  system  will  be 
implemented  in  the  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Illinois  during  November 
and  December  of  1971.  This  implementation 
will  provide  a  valuable  test  of  the  fiexibUity 
of  the  system  to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
different  district  courts.  As  part  of  the  in- 
formation sjrstems  planning,  the  develop- 
ments of  this  project  will  be  integrated  with 
Administrative  Office  developments  to 
achieve  a  coherent,  consolidated,  operational 
system  which  contains  the  data  required  by 
the  Administrative  Office  and  provides  si>eclal 
additional  Information  for  local  court  day- 
to-day  operational  requirements. 

(Criminal) 
E.  Delay  In  Criminal  Cdses.  In  view  of  the 
existence  of  the  number  of  current  studies 
of  general  problems  in  the  administration  of 
crinilnal  Justice,  e.g.,  ABA  Standards  for 
Criminal  Justice,  the  Center  has  sought  to 
attack  delay  In  the  processing  of  criminal 
cases  by  focusing  attention  on  the  specific 
considerations  and  practices  of  federal 
courts.  This  past  August  it  convened  the  first 
of  a  series  erf  conferenc38  of  the  chief  Judges 


of  17  districts  throxigh  which  flow  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  of  the  criminal  cases  In 
the  federal  courts.  Bather  than  beginning 
with  nostrums  and  panaceas,  the  conference 
consisted  largely  of  dlscviselon  by  the  Judges 
of  what  occurred  In  their  courts  between  suc- 
ceeding events  In  the  process  and  of  an 
attempt  to  identify  avoidable  delay  wherever 
it  may  occur  and  regardlecs  of  the  amount  of 
time  involved.  At  the  same  time,  there  was 
a  preliminary  exchange  of  views  regarding 
responses  by  various  courts  to  particular 
problems.  It  Is  expected  that  future  confer- 
ences will  deal  with  problems  which  require 
Joint  discussion,  e.g.,  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  U.S.  Attorneys,  for  solution. 

In  support  of  these  conferences,  the  Center 
has  prepared  extensive  data  reflecting  dispo- 
sition patterns,  delay  intervals  and  Judicial 
time  distribution  for  the  courts  represented. 
For  the  second  conference,  the  Center  will 
have  computer  analyses  of  the  variations  in 
time  lapse  between  major  events  in  the  crim- 
inal process,  I.e.,  (1)  from  offense  to  Indict- 
ment, (2)  from  indictment  to  the  end  of  pre- 
trial motions  and  hearings,  (3)  from  end  of 
pre-trial  motions  to  beginning  of  trial,  (4) 
from  beginning  of  trial  to  verdict,  (5)  from 
verdict  to  sentencing. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  conference  will 
contribute  significantly  to  speeding  the  proc- 
essing of  federal  criminal  cases  merely  from 
their  generation  of  commitment  by,  and  com- 
munication between,  the  chief  Judge  regard- 
ing that  goal.  In  addition.  It  Is  hoped  that 
the  convergence  of  hard  experience  and  hard 
data  will  enable  the  Judges  and  the  Center 
to  fashion  a  realistic  and  coherent  attack  on 
the  problems  identified. 
(Civil) 

F.  Multidistrict  Litigation.  The  Center  has 
contracted  with  the  former  staff  director  of 
the  Multidistrict  Litigation  Panel  for  a  re- 
port on  the  development  of  the  procedures 
used  In  that  project.  In  addition  to  capturing 
the  history  of  one  of  the  most  successful  ex- 
periments in  federal  Judicial  administration, 
the  report  Is  expected  to  be  provocative  of 
ideas  with  respect  to  dealing  with  other  kinds 
of  civil  litigation. 

G.  Video  Taping  of  Depositions.  During  the 
past  year,  the  Center  sponsored  experimental 
use  of  video  tape  equipment  in  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
testimony  of  expert  witnesses.  A  report  Is 
being  prepared  for  publication. 

IV.    PROGRAM     ON    SENTENCING     AND    PROBATION 

A.  Probation  Case-Aide  Project:  This  proj- 
ect was  designed  to  test  the  usefulness  of 
non-professlonal  CEise  aides  for  federal  pro- 
bation officers  and  to  develop  programs  for 
training  and  utilizing  such  aides.  The  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois 
and  the  University  of  Chicago  have  cooper- 
ated to  carry  out  the  experiments  envisioned 
by  the  project.  The  action  phase  of  the  proj- 
ect has  been  completed  in  which  approxi- 
mately 40  case  aides  were  recruited,  trained 
and  employed  In  the  Investigative  and  super- 
visory activities  of  the  probation  office. 

All  of  the  analysis  of  information  and  data 
generated  by  this  project  will  require  addi- 
tional time  to  complete.  However,  the  court 
and  the  probation  office  in  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  are  firmly  convinced  by  the 
experience  of  the  project  and  the  preliminary 
reports  that  provlsioTQ  should  be  made  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  for  career  slots  for 
non-professional  case  aides.  The  Center  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  are 
continuing  to  support  the  efforts  to  develop 
a  clear  delineation  of  the  responsibilities, 
qualification  and  training  for  these  assist- 
ants. 

B.  Sentencing  Outcome  Data.  The  Judge 
and  the  probation  officer  are  constantly 
faced  with  re|jetltlve  patterns  of  criminal  be- 
havior requiring  them  to  reach  decisions  on 
correctional  approaches.  Unfortunately,  there 
has  been  no  thorough  analysis  of  their  prior 


decisions,  correlated  with  the  outcome  of  the 
decisions,  to  offer  guidance  for  the  future. 
WhUe  considerable  data  for  such  analysis  has 
been  amassed  In  the  Administrative  Office, 
the  resources  for  study  and  report  have  never 
been  made  available.  This  has  been  a  source 
of  major  concern  to  the  bench,  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  and  to  the  Center.  Cur- 
rently, LEAA  Is  considering  a  proposed  study 
of  persons  under  supervision  by  the  federal 
probation  staff.  Data  has  been  developed  by 
the  Administrative  Office.  Analysis  would  be 
performed  at  the  Institute  of  Contemporary 
Corrections  and  the  Behavioral  Sciences  at 
Sam  Houston  University  in  Texas.  The  Cen- 
ter has  consulted  with  all  three  organizations 
as  the  proposed  project  has  developed  and 
would  continue  to  serve  as  a  resource,  and 
possibly  as  a  source  of  support,  to  see  the 
project  through.  The  study  would  aQfellyze 
five  years  of  histories  of  persons  released  to 
supervision  on  probation,  on  parole  and  on 
mandatory  release  from  prison.  The  final  re- 
port would  provide  evaluation  of  particular 
types  of  supervision  for  identified  types  of 
offenders. 

V.    PROGRAM    ON    GOVERNANCE    OF   THE 
JUDICIAL    SYSTEM 

A.  Implementation  of  Circuit  Executive 
Act.  The  Center  has  been  engaged  in  spon- 
soring and  conducting  studies  with  a  view  to 
providing  guidelines  for  the  effective  and 
appropriate  functioning  of  circuit  executives, 
'  high-level  positions  within  the  federal  Ju- 
dicial system,  created  by  an  Act  of  Congress 
in  January  1971  and  to  be  filled,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  each  Circuit  Council,  from  a  list 
to  be  certified  by  a  Board  of  Certification. 
Since  the  statute  provides  that  the  circuit 
executive  shall  perform  such  duties  as  are 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Circuit  Council,  the 
guidelines  will  in  effect  deal  with  the  man- 
agement role  of  the  Circuit  Councils  and 
distribution  of  responsibility  vrtthin  the  fed- 
eral Judicial  system. 

VI.     INTERJVDICIAL    AFFAIRS 

A.  National  Center  for  State  Courts.  Since 
last  March,  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  has, 
upon  request,  assisted  the  efforts  of  the  Pro- 
visional Committee  and  the  Board  of  the 
State  Center.  Alice  O'Donnell,  the  Center's 
coordinator  for  Inter-Judicial  Affairs  es- 
tablished a  temporary  office  for  this  new  or- 
ganization and  has  attended  meetings  with 
the  Acting  Director,  the  Provisional  Com- 
mittee and  the-  recently  constituted  Board. 
The  Federal  Judicial  Center  has  proferred 
continued  assistance  through  its  staff  and 
the  use  of  temporary  offices  for  the  State 
Center  Director  who  assumed  office  Octo- 
ber 1st.  The  two  centers  are  developing  a 
working  relationship  on  projects  of  Joint 
interest,  initially  In  the  area  of  appellate 
llgltation. 

B.  State-Federal  Relations.  Forty-four 
state-federal  councils  have  been  established 
in  the  states,  many  with  the  sissistance  of 
this  office,  through  consultations  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  helpful  material.  Though  con- 
stituted In  a  variety  of  ways,  the  councils 
generally  are  made  up  of  the  chief  Judge  of 
the  district  court  and  the  state  chief  Justice. 
To  maintain  a  continuing  level  of  interest, 
all  reports  on  state-federal  activities  are  re- 
ported In  The  Third  Branch.  Programs  on  the 
subject  were  organized  by  the  Center,  as  re- 
quested, for  several  circuit  Judicial  confer- 
ences. 

<  Several  state-federal  conferences  have 
been  held,  many  of  them  resulting  from  the 
two  State-Federal  Appellate  Judges'  Con- 
ferences sponsored  by  the  Center  (November 
1970  and  April  1971 ) .  Miss  O'Donnell  repre- 
sented the  Center  at  the  Louisiana  Confer- 
ence on  Criminal  Law  held  at  Louisiana 
State  University  In  September. 

C.  Steering  Committee.  An  eight-member 
committee  representing  various  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  Improving  Judicial  ad- 
ministration, including  the  Center,  continues 
to  meet  quarterly  to  exchange   information 


and  coordinate  programs.  This  affords  con- 
tinuous liaison  with  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, American  Judicature  Society,  In- 
stitute of  Judicial  Administration,  the  In- 
stitute for  Court  Management,  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  the  Na- 
tional College  of  State  Trial  Judges  and  the 
new  National  Center  for  State  Courts.  A 
meeting  of  this  group  was  held  on  Septem- 
ber 13-14.  1971. 

D.  Publication.  The  Third  Branch  con- 
tinues to  be  published  monthly.  In  addition 
to  current  information  on  Center  activities, 
short  refxjrts  are  given  on  any  other  pro- 
grams or  projpots  of  interest  to  the  federal 
Judges  and  their  supporting  personnel.  Its 
most  recent  Issue  was  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
disseminating  Information  on  the  results  of 
the  district  court  time  study.  In  addition 
to  the  federal  Judiciary,  the  bulletin  Is  sent 
to  all  chief  Justices,  the  ABA  House  of  Dele- 
gates and  members  of  organizations  func- 
tioning in  the  field  of  Judicial  administra- 
tion. Six  thousand  copies  are  printed  each 
month. 

VII.    EDUCATION    AND    TRAINING 

Education  and  training  continue  to  be 
major  activities  of  the  Center.  Since  July  1. 
1971,  the  program  for  probation  personnel 
and  referees  In  bankruptcy  formerly  carried 
on  by  the  Administrative  Office  have  become 
a  Center  function. 

A.  Seminars  and  Short  Courses,  October  1. 
1970-October  1.  1971.  Newly  Appointed  Dis- 
trict Court  Judges.  Washington.  D.C..  Feb- 
ruary 27-March  6.  1971 — 36  participants; 
Marc.i    27-Aprll    3.    1971 — 35    participants. 

Topics  covered.  General  Principles  of 
Judicial  Administration;  Management  of  the 
Civil  Case  Plow;  The  Civil  Jury  Trial;  The 
CivU  Non-Jury  Trial;  The  Criminal  Case- 
Arraignment.  Plea  and  Bail;  The  Criminal 
Case-Pretrial  Motions.  Discovery,  and  Omni- 
bus hearing;  Purposes  and  Philosophy  of 
Sentencing;  Sentencing  Alternatives;  The 
Federal  Correctional  System;  Sentencing  the 
Tax  Offender;  Unruly  Trials;  Complex  and 
Multidistrict  Litigation;  Post  Conviction 
Problems;  Plea-Bargalnlng;  Special  Prol?- 
lems  in  Anti-Trust  Admlrallty  and  Patent- 
Copyright  Cases;  Role  of  the  Judge  in  the 
Settlement  Process;  Use  of  Computers  and 
Systems  Analysis  in  Judicial  Administration; 
Use  of  Parajudicial  Personnel;  The  Magis- 
trates' Program;  Judicial  Activities  and 
Ethics;   Use  of  the  Probation  Officer. 

United  States  District  Court  Clerks.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  October  15-17,  1970 — 36  partici- 
pants; December  2-6,  1970 — 36  participants. 

Topics  covered.  The  Clerk's  Role  as  Man- 
ager; Management  of  the  Clerk's  Office:  Per- 
sonnel Management,  Personnel  Procedures 
and  Training:  General  Impact  of  Rules. 
Orders,  and  Statutes  on  the  Clerk's  Role  as 
Manager;  Some  Local  Rules  are  an  Impedi- 
ment; Some  Local  Rules  are  an  Aid;  The 
Clerk's  Role  In  Calendar  Management  Under 
the  Individual  Assignment  System:  Taxa- 
tion of  Costs:  Techniques  of  Calendar  Man- 
agement; Operating  Procedures  Under  the 
Jury  Selection  Act,  Manual  and  Automated 
Systems;  Use  of  Computers  In  the  Courts; 
Clerk's  Role  In  the  Implementation  of  the 
Magistrates  Act. 

United  States  Magistrates.  Washington, 
DC,  May  1-5,  1971 — 30  participants;  June 
5-9.  1971 — 34  participants;  September  27-30, 
1971 — 30  participants. 

Topics  covered.  Search  Warrants;  The 
Complaint  and  Arrest  Warrant  Initial  Ap- 
pearance; Ball  and  Commitment:  Conducting 
the  Full  Preliminary  Hearing:  Trial  of  the 
Minor  Offense:  Pretrial  In  Criminal  Cases 
and  the  Omnibus  Hearing;  Forfeiture  of  Col- 
lateral System;  Civil  Cases — Pretrial  Discov- 
ery and  Pretrial  Conference;  Special  Assign- 
ments; Screening  Prisoner  Petitions:  Office 
Organization  and  Management;  Ethics  and 
Confiicts  of  Interest. 

Courtroom  Deputy  Clerks.  Regional, 
September  13-16,  1971 — 36  participants. 

Topics    covered.    Modern    Concept    of    the 
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Management  of  Litigation;  Role  of  the 
Clerks  Office  in  the  Management  of  Litiga- 
tion; Courtroom  Duties  and  Responsibili- 
ties— General;  DesirabUity  of  Total  Commu- 
nication; Organizational  Structure.  Func- 
tions and  Management  of  a  Clerk's  Office  as 
it  Relates  to  the  Courtroom  Deputy;  Man- 
agement Implication  of  Statutes,  Rules  and 
Order;  Individual  Calendar  Control — Gen- 
eral; Individual  Calendar  Control — CivU  and 
Criminal;  Management  of  the  Case  Flow  in 
a  Small,  Non-Metropolitan  Court. 

Federal  Public  Defenders.  Washington, 
DC.  August  10-13,  1971—25  participants. 

Topics  covered.  The  Federal  Public  De- 
fender Program  and  the  Judicial  Conference; 
Budget  Formulation  and  Execution:  The 
Collection  and  Publication  of  Data  for  the 
Federal  Judiciary;  Personnel  Administration 
in  the  U.S.  Court  System;  Payroll  Procedures; 
Procurement.  Travel  and  Property  Manage- 
ment; Space  and  Communications;  Recent 
Constitutional  Developments  in  Criminal 
Procedure;  Internal  Operation  and  Record- 
Keeping;  Organization  of  a  Community  De- 
fender Office;  Modern  Management  Tech- 
nique?; The  Public  Defender.  The  Probation 
Officer  and  the  Offender;  Administrative 
Problem-!  in  Establishing  and  Operating  a 
Public  Defender  Office. 

Federal  Probation  Officers.  Western  Re- 
gional, September  19-22.  1971—100  partici- 
pants. 

Topics  cDvered.  The  Role  of  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center;  The  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prison^;  The  United  States  Board  of  Parole; 
Legal  Problems  Confronting  Federal  Proba- 
tion Officers;  Modern  Management  Tech- 
niques; The  Indian  Offender;  Developing 
Community  Resources;  Differential  Treat- 
ment Techniques;  An  Overview  of  the  NARA 
Aftercare  Program;  Ngw  Aspects  of  Federal 
Criminal  Justice;  What's  Ahead  in  Federal 
Probation.  ^ 

B.  Planned  Seminars  and  Short  Courses. 
Plans  for  the  coming  year  include: 

Two  seminars  for  newly-appolnted  district 
Judges  (one  scheduled  for  early  October 
1971): 

Five  more  seminars  for  courtroom  deputv 
clerks; 

One  more  seminar  for  magistrates: 

Five  two-day  institutes  for  referees  in 
bankruptcy; 

Eight  training  courses  for  probation  offi- 
cers. 

C.  Publications.  Publication  of  edited  ver- 
sions of  papers  delivered  at  various  seminars 
has  been  completed  or  is  in  progress  with  re- 
spect to  the  following:  magistrates,  district 
clerks  and  newly-appointed  district  Judges. 

Future  Plans.  It  Is  expected  that  the  need 
for  specific  studies  will  emerge  from  a  num- 
ber of  t*e  projects  now  in  progress,  particu- 
larly the*  work  with  the  chief  Judges  of  the 
larger  district  courts  regarding  delay  in 
criminal  cases,  the  comparative  study  of  the 
internal  operating  procedures  of  the  courts 
of  appeal  and  the  matters  to  be  considered 
by  the  Advisory  Council  for  Appellate  Jus- 
tice. In  addition,  the  Center  is  giving  atten- 
tion to  several  matters  regarding  which  it  is 
hoped  that  definite  programs  will  soon  be 
commenced.  These  Include:  a  study  and  rec- 
ommendations concerning  admission  to  the 
bar  of  federal  courts,  and  disciplinary  and 
disbarment  procedures:  preparation  of  pro- 
grams for  use  at  the  various  annual  circuit 
Judicial  conferences  as  a  permanent  Center 
activity;  and  analysis  of  factors  affecting  the 
size  of  the  federal  court  caseload. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Alfred  P.  Murrah, 
Director.  The  Federal  Judicial  Center. 
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man  from  California  (Mr.  Do^  H.  Clau- 
sen) is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  briefly  to  urge  the  Congress  to  take 
immediate  action  to  end  the  west  coast 
dock  strike. 

The  strike  is  an  intolerable  burden 
on  the. west  coast  and  on  the  entire  Na- 
tion. Already  it  has  dragged  on  for  6 
months  and  cost  the  American  economy 
billions  of  dollars. 

Unless  the  Congress  acts  soon  irrepa- 
rable harm  will  result  and  there  are  no 
legal  remedies  available  to  halt  it.  The 
resources  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  have 
been  fully  exhausted  and  the  Govern- 
ment, as  the  representative  of  the  Na- 
tion's corisumers,  has  no  further  recourse 
imder  present  law. 

The  Congress  was  never  intended  to  be 
a  labor  mediation  board  and  must  not 
be  placed  in  the  position  of  having  to 
intervene  in  individual  cases  of  work 
stoppages.  I  do  not  favor  the  past  con- 
gressional practice  of  dealing  with  these 
problems  on  an  individual  basis. 

It  is  entirely  unfair  to  the  Nation's 
people  that  we  have  not  already  ap- 
proved a  method  of  preventing  the  harm 
to  the  economy  that  can  come  from  a 
breakdown  in  labor-management  rela- 
tions in  transportation  industries. 

It  is  evident  that  the  congressional 
leadership  and,  in  particular  committee 
leadersliip,  must  accept  the  blame  for 
the  failure  to  meet  this  issue.  The  Con- 
gress and  its  committees  must  work  with 
the  executive  branch  to  enact  general 
legislation  to  prevent  an  impasse  in  labor 
negotiations  from  imperiling  the  na- 
tional economy  and  the  health  and  safe- 
ty of  millions  of  Americans. 

We  must  act  now  to  approve  general 
legislation  similar  to  that  I  have  already 
introduced  with  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues that  would  solve  the  problem 
for  industries  not  under  the  .jurisdiction 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  That  legislation 
must  be  adopted  and  similar  legislation 
covering  Taft-Hartley  transportation  in- 
dustries must  be  enacted — now. 

The  essence  of  the  general  approach  is 
fhat  an  arbitration  panel  would  be  con- 
stituted to  consider  final  offer  required 
to  be  made  by  both  management  and 
labor  in  instances  where  negotiations 
have  stalled,  and  all  other  legal  remedies 
have  been  used. 

The  panel  would  not  mediate  these 
offers  but  would  be  required  to  select 
one  of  the  offers  as  binding.  This  would 
force  the  final  offers  to  be  reasonable 
and  encourage  negoftated  settlements. 
This  kind  of  transportation-related 
work  stoppage  will  continue  to  grow  in 
number  ard  extremely  adverse  impact 
until  the  Congress  acts  reasonably  and 
responsibly  to  protect  American  citizens. 


SEPARATE  SEATING  FOR  NON- 
SMOKERS 


WEST  COAST  DOCK  STRIKE  MUST 
END 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  ( Mr.  Young  »  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  finding  by  the  U.S.  Surgeon 
General  that  tobacco  fumes  could  be 
dangerous    to    nonsmokers    who   inhale 


them  demonstrates  the  urgent  need  for 
action  on  H.R.  4776.  the  Nonsmokers 
Relief  Act  I  introduced  last  February  22. 
Millions  of  nonsmoking  Americans  must 
at  least  be  provided  the  protection  of 
separate  seating  while  travehng  aboard 
airliners,  trains,  and  buses. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  today  asked 
Chairman  Harley  Staggers  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
to  conduct  hearings  as  soon  as  possible 
on  H.R.  4776. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
recently  adopted  a  rule  requiring  sepa- 
rate seating  for  smokers  and  nonsmokers 
aboard  buses.  Now  the  Surgeon  General 
has  reported  that  the  health  of  a  non- 
smoker  may  be  affected  if  he  is  forced, 
while  sitting  in  the  confined  space  of  a 
plane,  train,  or  bus.  to  inhale  the  noxious 
fumes  coming  from  someone  else's  ciga- 
rette or  cigar. 

A  local  newspaper  reported  Sunday 
that  a  Government  study  found  43  per- 
cent of  all  airline  passengers  think 
smokers  should  be  separated  from  non- 
smokprs.  This  sizable  group  included  a 
great  many  smokers  as  well  as  almost 
all  of  the  nonsmokers — and  the  survey 
results  are  confirmed  by  the  thousands  of 
letters  which  have  poured  into  my  office 
in  support  of  the  Nonsmokers  Relief  Act. 
This  bill  would  place  no  burden  on 
the  smoker,  but  would  protect  the  rights 
and  health  of  those  who  chose  not  to 
smoke.  Everyone  should  have  the  riaht 
to  breathe  clean,  unpolluted  air;  no  one 
should  he  forced  to  have  his  health 
placed  in  jeopardy. 


ENDING  THE  WEST  COAST  DOCK 
STRIKE:  A  BETTER  IDEA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsxjnaga)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  all 
of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  west 
coast  dock  strike,  which  gravely  threat- 
ened the  national  welfare  for  100  days  in 
1971,  has  resumed.  Congress  has  been 
asked  by  President  Nixon  to  enacj  ad  hoc 
legislation  to  deal  with  this  emergency, 
and  I  am  confident  that  Congress  will 
respond  with  an  appropriate  measure  to 
bring  that  crippling  tieup  to  an  end.  In 
the  hope  that  I  might  provide  some  as- 
sistance to  my  colleagues  in  formulating 
the  best  solution  to  a  most  serious  and 
delicate  problem,  I  introduced  yesterday 
a  bill  which  I  think  offers  the  best 
answer. 

The  potential  consequences  of  the  re- 
sumption of  the  strike  are  as  devastating 
as  those  suffered  last  year,  perhaps  more 
so,  with  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii being  particularly  hard  hit  by  the 
stoppage.  As  I  have  pointed  out  on  many 
occasions,  when  surface  ships  and  barges 
cannot  reach  Hawaii  from  the  west  coast, 
the  effect  is  as  damaging  to  Hawaii  as 
that  of  a  total  embargo  on  all  land  trans- 
portation into  a  landlocked  State  on  the 
mainland.  When  ocean  commerce  shuts 
down  for  any  reason,  it  Is  as  if  a  Mid- 
western State  were  suddenly  deprived  of 
truck,  train,  and  auto  transit  simulta- 
neously. That  is.  in  effect,  what  happened 
to  Hawaii  during  the  1971  strike.  It  can- 
not be  permitted  to  recur,  and  as  Ha- 
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waii's  Representative  to  Congress  I  ap- 
preciate Mr.  Nixon's  recognition  of  the 
urgency  of  the  situation. 

However,  the  President's  specific  pro- 
posal, that  the  dispute  be  submitted  to 
compulsory  arbitration,  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  grave  error.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  International  Longshore- 
men's and  Warehousemen's  Union — 
ILWU — and  the  Pacific  Maritime  Asso- 
ciatiort— PMA — wgip  extremely  close  to 
agreement  when  the  walkout  resumed 
last  week.  One  of  the  principles  was 
quoted  by  the  press  as  saying  that  an 
agreement  would  have  been  reached  had 
the  parties  not  "run  out  of  time." 

When  Senator  Javits,  the  distin- 
guished Republican  from  New  York, 
joined  in  introducing  the  President's 
proposal  last  Friday,  he  stated  that  he 
was  unconvinced  "that  the  terms  of  this 
bill  are  the  most  appropriate  way  to  re- 
solve this  dispute."  Sharing  the  Sena- 
tor's misgivings,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pro- 
viding in  my  joint  resolution  a  30-day 
extension  of  time  for  continued  negotia- 
tions between  the  ILWU  and  the  PMA, 
during  which  period  both  strikes  and 
lockouts  would  be  prohibited.  I  believe 
that  the  parties  should  be  able  to  reach 
an  agreement  within  this  additional  30- 
day  period.  In  similar  circumstances  in 
1967,  parties  to  a  railroad  dispute 
reached  agreement  during  an  extension 
of  negotiating  time  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

If.  for  some  reason,  agreement  could 
not  be  reached  during  the  30-day  exten- 
sion, my  resolution  then  provides  that 
the  strike  would  be  settled  through  use 
of  the  "final  offer  selector"  process. 

Most  of  the  Members  of  the  House  are 
well  acquainted  with  this  process,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  part  of  President  Nixon's 
own  proposal  for  permanent  legislation 
dealing  with  transportation  disputes. 

In  fact,  the  final  offer  selection  process 
and  an  additional  cooling-off  period  were 
among  the  alternatives  asked  for  by  the 
President  in  his  own  legislation.  In  view 
of  this,  and  in  view  of  the  expressed  pref- 
erence of  Labor  Secretary  James  Hodg- 
son for  final  offer  selection  over  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  I  cannot  understand 
why  Mr.  Nixon  chose  last  Friday  to  pro- 
pose neither  an  extension  of  bargaining 
time,  nor  final  offer  selection,  nor  partial 
operation  of  the  industry,  the  third  alter- 
native sought  by  the  E*resident  in  his 
earlier  proposed  legislation. 

My  bill  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  an  impartial  three-member  panel  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  an  additional 
30  days  for  the  panel  to  operate.  The 
panel  would  select  the  last  best  offer 
made  by  either  of  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute and  inform  the  Secretary  of  its  se- 
lection. The  Secretary  would  then  inform 
the  parties  of  the  panel's  selection  and 
order  the  parties  to  agree  to  the  selected 
last  best  offer  as  the  final  contract.  The 
final  offer  selector  process,  including  the 
issuance  of  the  order  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  must  be  completed  within  30  days 
after  the  expiration  of  the  30-day  mora- 
torium. All  lockouts  and  strikes  would  be 
harmed  during  the  entire  period  imtil  the 
new  contract  for  a  term  of  not  less  than 
18  months  is  signed  by  all  parties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  that  the  final 


offer  selector  process  has  its  compulsory 
feature,  but  it  has  one  major  advantage 
over  the  President's  proposed  compulsory 
arbitration,  as  pointed  out  repeatedly  by 
Secretary  Hodgson  himself:  each  party 
involved  in  the  dispute  would  be  en- 
couraged to  make  reasonable  offers  in 
the  hope  that  its  offer  will  be  the  one 
selected  by  the  panel  as  the  best  and 
most  reasonable  offer.  Under  compulsory 
arbitration,  on  the  other  hand,  each 
party  is  induced  to  adopt  an  extreme  po- 
sitioh,  knowing  that  the  arbitrators  will 
impose  a  settlement  that  is  somewhere 
between  the  two  opposing  positions. 

My  bill  has  the  further  advantage  over 
President  Nixon's  proposal  in  that  he  as- 
sumes that  the  collective  bargaining 
-process  has  failed  completely,  whereas 
my  measure  would  provide  a  30-day 
breathing  space  in  which  the  parties 
could  continue  to  negotiate  a  settlement 
between  themselves.  During  that  period, 
the  knowledge  that  the  final  offer  selec- 
tor process  would  be  invoked  automati- 
cally if  they  could  not  agree  would  have 
a  healthy  effect  on  the  parties  in  assess- 
ing their  own  bargaining  positions. 

It  is,  of  course,  regrettable  that  Con- 
gress must  act  to  resolve  a  dispute  that 
is  better  left  to  disposition  by  the  parties 
directly  involved.  But  the  health,  safety 
and  economic  well-being  of  the  people  of 
the  country,  and  particularly  the  people 
of  Hawaii,  have  been  endangered  too  long 
by  this  dispute,  and  we  cannot  permit  its 
continuation.  Having  reached  that  con- 
clusion, however,  we  must  seek  the  legis- 
lative solution  that  adequately  deals  with 
the  crisis  at  hand  and  does  the  least 
damage  to  the  free  bargaining  process, 
which  everyone  recognizes  as  the  most 
desirable  method  for  settling  labor  dis- 
putes. I  submit  that  the  bill  I  introduced 
yesterday  responds  to  these  twin  objec- 
tives and  offers  a  better  idea  than  that 
proposed  by  the  President. 

I  include  at  this  point  the  text  of  my 
resolution : 

H.J.  Res.  1023 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  a  procedure  for 

settlement  of  the  dispute  on  the  Pacific 

coast  and  Hawaii  among  certain  steamship 

companies  and  assoc'ated  employers  and 

certain  employees 

Whereas  there  is  a  dispute  between  em- 
ployers (or  associations  by  which  such  em- 
ployers are  represented  In  collective-bargain- 
ing conferences )  who  are  (1)  steamship  com- 
panies operating  ships  or  employed  as  agents 
for  ships  engaged  in  service  from  or  to  Pacific 
coast  or  Hawaiian  ports  of  the  United  States, 
(2)  contracting  stevedores.  (3!  contracting 
marine  carpenters,  (4)  lighterage  operators, 
or  (5)  other  employers  engaged  in  related 
or  associated  pier  activities  for  ships  en- 
gaged in*  service  from  or  to  Pacific  coast  or 
Hawaiian  ports  of  the  United  States  (here- 
after called  "employers"),  and  certain  of  the 
employees  of  such  employers  represented  by 
the  International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union  (hereafter  called  "Long- 
shoremen's Union") ;  and 

Whereas  the  order  enjoining  a  strike  in 
this  dispute  granted  by  the  United  States 
District  Court.  Northern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  United  States  versus  International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union 
et  al.,  docket  numbered  C-17-1935-WTS, 
October  6,  1971,  expired  on  December  25, 
1971,  pursuant  to  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  of  1947.  as  amended  (29  U.S.C. 
176-178);  and 

Whereas  all  procedures  for  resolving  such 


dispute  provided  for  In  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act.  1947,  have  been  ex- 
hausted and  have  not  resulted  in  settlement 
of  the  dispute;  and 

Whereas  a  settlement  has  not  been  reached 
despite  intensive  mediation  efforts;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  dispute,  involving  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters.  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers  of  America  (hereafter  called  the 
Teamsters  Union)  employed  by  some  of  the 
above  emplojers  and  by  other  employers  en- 
gaged in  activities  related  to  the  maritime, 
stevedoring,  and  pier  work  described  above, 
concerning  the  assignment  and  performance 
of  such  work;  and 

Whereas  a  dispute  in  Hawaii,  involving 
certain  employers  engaged  in  activities  re- 
lated to  maritime,  stevedoring,  and  pier  work 
described  above  and  certain  of  their  em- 
ployees represented  by  the  Longshoremen's 
Union  and  the  Teamsters  Union,  threatens 
to  disrupt  essential  transportation  services 
for  that  State  and  to  endanger  the  health 
and  safety  of  its  citizens;  and 

Whereas  these  disputes  are  closely  related 
to  and  a  portion  of  the  dispute  on  the  Pacific 
coast;  and 

Whereas  it  is  vital  to  the  national  interest, 
including  the  national  health  and  safety, 
that  essential  transportation  services  be 
maintained;    and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  emer- 
gency measures  are  essential  to  continuity 
of  essential  transportation  services  affected 
by  this  dispute:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the'X/nited  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  immediately 
trpon  the  enactment  of  this  resolution  the 
Attorney  General  shall  petition  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parties  to  enjoin  the  continua- 
tion of  any  strike  or  lockout  arising  out  of 
a  dispute  between  the  Pacific  Maritime  As- 
sociation and  the  International  Longshore- 
men's and  Warehousemen's  Union.  The 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  such  an 
injunction,  and  to  make  such  other  orders 
as  may  be  appropriate,  if  it  determines  such 
strike  or  lockout  meets  the  criteria  set  forth 
In  section  208(a)  (i)  and  (ii)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act.  1947.  Such  in- 
junction may  be  issued  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  thirty  days.  Upon  the  settlement  of 
such  dispute,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
move  the  court  to  discharge  the  injunction, 
which  motion  shall  then  be  granted  and  the 
injunction  discharged. 

Sec.  2.  If  no  settlement  is  reached  prior 
to  the  twenty-fifth  day  after  the  issuance  of 
an  Injunction  obtained  pursuant  to  section 
1  of  this  resolution,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  petition  the  district  court  Involved  to 
extend  the  injunction  then  In  effect  for  an 
additional  thirty  days  following  its  original 
expiration  date.  Upon  settlement  of  the 
dispute,  the  Attorney  General  shall  move 
the  court  to  discharge  the  Injunction,  which 
motion  shall  then  be  granted  and  the  in- 
junction discharged. 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  If  no  settlement  has  been 
reached  by  the  thirty-first  day  following  the 
issuance  of  the  original  injunction,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  direct  each  party  to 
submit  a  final  offer  to  him  within  three  days. 
Each  party  may  at  the  same  time  submit 
one  alternative  offer.  The  Secretary  shall 
transmit  the  offers  to  the  other  parties 
simultaneously. 

(2)  If  a  party  or  parties  refuse  to  submit 
a  final  offer,  the  last  offer  made  by  such 
party  or  parties  during  previous  bargaining 
shall  be  deemed  that  party's  or  parties'  final 
offer. 

(3)  Any  offer  submitted  by  a  party  pur- 
suant to  this  section  mtist  constitute  a  com- 
plete collective-bargaining  agreement  and 
resolve  all  the  issues  involved  in  the  dispute, 
and  must  propose  a  contract  period  of  not 
ness  than  eighteen  months'  duration. 
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(b)  The  parties  shaU  bargain  for  a  period 
of  five  consecutive  days  after  they  receive  the 
other  party's  final  offer.  The  Secretary  may 
act  as  mediator  during  the  period  of  the  final 
offer  selection  proceedings. 

(c)  If  no  settlement  has  been  reached  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  period  described  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  appoint  a  special  panel  of  three  impar- 
tial members  to  act  as  the  final  offer 
selector. 

(d)  No  person  who  has  a  pecuniary  or 
other  Interest  In  any  organization  of  em- 
ployees or  employers  or  employers"  organiza- 
tions which  are  Involved  in  the  dispute  shall 
be  appointed  to  such  panel. 

(e)  If  a  settlement  Is  reached  by  the  par- 
ties to  the  dispute  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
panels  selection  of  a  final  offer  as  prescribed 
below,  the  panel  shall  adjourn  Its  proceedings 
and  report  to  the  Secretary  within  five  days 
the  fact  that  a  settlement  has  been  reached 

.    and  the  terms  of  such  settlement. 

(f)  The  panel  shall  at  no  time  engage  In 
an  effort  to  mediate  or  otherwise  settle  the 
dispute  In  any  manner  other  than  that  pre- 
scribed by  this  section. 

(g)  From  the  time  of  appointment  by  the 
Secretary  until  such  -Ime  as  the  panel  makes 
Its  selection,  there  shall  be  no  communica- 
tion by  the  members  of  the  panel  with  third 
parties  concerning  recommendations  for  set- 
tlement of  the  dispute. 

(h)  Beginning  with  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  to  submit  final  offers  and  until  the 
panel  makes  its  selection  and  the  final  agree- 
ment is  signed,  there  shall  be  no  change,  ex- 
cept by  agreement  of  the  parties,  in  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment.  In  no  In- 
stance shall  such  period  exceed  thirty  days. 
(1)  The  panel  shall  not  comprise  or  alter 
the  final  offer  that  it  selects.  Selection  of  a 
final  offer  shall  be  based  on  the  content  of 
the  final  offer  and  no  consideration  shall  be 
given  to.  nor  shall  any  evidence  be  received 
concerning,  the  collective  bargaining  in  this 
dispute  including  offers  of  settlement  not 
contained  in  the  final  offers. 

(J)  The  panel  shall  select  the  most  rea- 
sonable, in  its  Judgment,  of  the  final  offers 
submitted  by  the  parties.  The  panel  may  take 
Into  account  the  following  factors: 

(1)  past  coUectlve-bargainlng  contracts 
between  the  parties  Including  the  bargaining 
that  led  up  to  such  contracts; 

(2)  comparison  of  wages,  hours,  and  condi- 
tions of  employment  of  the  employees  In- 
volved, with  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of 
employment  of  other  employees  doing  com- 
parable work,  giving  consideration  to  factors 
peculiar  to  the  Industry  Involved; 

(3)  comparison  of  wages,  hours,  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  as  reflected  in  indus- 
tries in  general,  and  in  the  same  or  similar 
Industry; 

(4)  security  and  tenure  of  employment 
with  due  regard  for  the  effect  of  technolog- 
ical changes  on  manning  practices  or  on  the 
utilization  of  particular  occupations;  and 

(5)  the  public  interest,  and  any  other  fac- 
tors normally  considered  in  the  determina- 
tion of  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. 

(k)  The  final  offer  selected  by  the  panel 
shall  be  transmitted  Immediately  to  the  Sec- 
retary, who  shall  issue  an  order  requiring 
the  parties  to  agree  to  such  offer  as  the  final 
agreement  between  the  parties.  The  Secretary 
shall  immediately  inform  the  parties  of  his 
order. 

(I)  The  determination  by  the  panel  shall 
be  conclusive  unless  found  arbitrary  and  ca- 
pricious by  the  district  court  which  granted 
the  injunction  pursuant  to  section  1  of  this 
resolution. 

(m)  If  a  party  or  parties  do  not  sign  the 
final  agreement  as  selected  by  the  panel 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  issuance  of 
the  Secretary's  order,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  immediately  petition  the  district  court 
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which  Issued  the  injimctlon  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  resolution,  to  enjoin  the  fur- 
ther refusal  by  the  party  or  parties  to  sign 
the  agreement  as  provided  in  the  Secretary's 
order.  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
issue  such  an  injunction,  if  it  determines 
that  the  strike  or  lockout  still  meets  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  section  208(a)  (1)  and 
(ill  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
of  1947. 

(n)  The  following  rules  of  procedures  shall 
be  applicable  to  the  panel's  functions  under 
this  subsection: 

(1)  Notice  of  hearing. — Upon  appoint- 
ment by  the  Secretary,  the  panel  shall 
promptly  notify  and  inform  the  parties  of 
the  time,  place,  and  nature  of  the  hearings, 
and  the  matters  to  be  covered  therein. 

( 2 )  Hearing  to  be  public. — The  panel  shall 
hold  public  meetings,  unless  it  determines 
private  hearings  are  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  national  security,  or  unless  the  parties 
agree  to  present  their  positions  In  writing. 
The  record  made  at  such  hearings  shall  in- 
clude all  documents,  statements,  exhibits, 
and  briefs  which  may  be  submitted,  together 
with  the  stenographic  record.  The  panel  shall 
have  authority  for  the  conduct  of  an  orderly 
public  hearing.  The  panel  may  exclude  per- 
sons other  than  the  parties  at  any  time  when 
in  its  Judgment  the  expeditious  inquiry  into 
the  dispute  so  requires. 

(3)  Participation  by  the  panel  in  the 
HEARING. — The  panel,  or  any  member  thereof, 
may,  on  its  own  initiative  at  such  hearing, 
call  witnesses  and  Introduce  documentary 
evidence,  and  may  participate  in  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  for  the  purpose  of  expe- 
diting the  hearing  of  elicWTlng  material  facts. 

(4)  PAR'nciPATION  BY  THE  PARTIES  IN  HEAR- 
ING.— The  parties  or  their  representatives 
shall  be  given  reasonable  opportunity  (A)  to 
be  present  in  person  at  every  stage  of  the 
hearing;  (B)  to  be  represented  adequately; 
(C)  to  present  orally  or  otherwise  any  ma- 
terial evidence  relevant  to  the  Issues;  (D)  to 
ask  questions  of  the  opposing  party  or  wit- 
ness relating  to  evidence  offered  or  state- 
ments made  by  the  party  or  witness  at  the 
hearing,  unless  it  is  clear  that  the  questions 
have  no  material  bearing  on  the  credibility  of 
that  party  or  witness  on  the  issues  in  the 
case:  and  (E)  to  present  to  the  panel  oral 
or  written  argument  on  the  Issues. 

(5)  Stenographic  records.— An  official 
stenographic  record  of  the  proceedings  shall 
be  made.  A  copy  of  the  record  shall  be  avail- 
able for  inspection  by  the  parties. 

(6)  Rules  op  evidence.— The  hearing  may 
be  conducted  informally.  The  receipt  of  evi- 
dence at  the  hearing  need  not  be  governed 
by  the  common  law  rules  of  evidence. 

(7)  Requests  for  the  production  of  evi- 
dence—The  panel  shall  have  the  power  to 
subpena.  It  shall  request  the  parties  to  pro- 
duce any  evidence  It  deems  relevant  to  the 
Issues.  Such  evidence  should  be  obtained 
through  the  voluntary  compliance  of  the  par- 
ties. If  possible. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  panel  established  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  resolution  may  act  by  majority 
vote. 

(b)  A  vacancy  on  the  panel  shall  not  Im- 
pair the  right  of  the  remaining  members  to 
exercise  all  of  the  powers  of  the  panel.  In 
case  of  a  vacancy  due  to  death  or  resigna- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  appoint  a  successor 
to  fill  such  vacancy. 

(c)  Members  of  the  panel  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  of  up  to  the  per 
diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  for  OS-18  when 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  panel  as  pre- 
scribed by  this  resolution.  Including  travel- 
time,  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses 
and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as  au- 
thorized by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5703)  for  persons 
in  the  Federal  CJovernment  service  employed 
Intermittently  and  receiving  compensation 
on  a  per  diem,  when  actually  employed,  basis. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  Its 
functions  under  this  resolution  the  panel  is 


authorized  to  employ  experts  and  consultants 
or  organizations  thereof  as  authorized  by 
section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
and  aUow  them  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  travel  expenses 
(including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence) 
as  authorized  by  section  5703(b)  of  title  6 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently, while  so  employed. 

Sec.  5.  DEFiNmoNS.— (a)  The  term  "Secre- 
tary" when  used  in  this  resolution  refers  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(b)  The  term  "parties"  wherever  used  in 
this  resolution  shall  mean  the  parties  who 
were  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  District  Court,  Northern  District  of 
California,  In  United  States  versus  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's 
Union,  et  al..  docket  numbered  C-17-1935- 
WTS.  October  6,  1971,  who  have  not  settled 
their  dispute  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
resolution. 

Sec.  6.  Appropriations. — There  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necesasry  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  Separabilpty. — If  any  provision  of 
this  resolution,  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  any  person  or  circumstance, 
shall  be  held  invalid,  then  the  remainder  of 
this  resolution,  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  persons  or  circumstances  other 
than  those  as  to  which  it  is  held  Invalid, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby,  but  shall  re- 
main valid  and  in  full  force. 

Sec.  8.  Effective  Date. — This  resolution 
shall  take  effect  Immediately  upon  its  enact- 
ment and  the  legality  of  any  action  author- 
ized herein  and  taken  thereafter  shall  be 
governed  by  the  Act  regardless  of  when  such 
action  is  initiated. 
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SECTION     1.    NAME    OF    DISTILLER     ON     LABEL    OF 
GIN  AND  VODKA   BOTTLED  IN  BOND  FOR  EXPORT 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  eliminat*  the 
requirement  of  showing,  on  the  label  of  gin 
and  vodka  bottled  in  bond  for  export  the 
name  of  the  distiller.  Such  Information 
serves  no  useful  purpose,  and  since  gin  and 
vodka  are  produced  from  neutral  spirits, 
compliance  with  the  statute  means  showing 
the  distiller  of  the  neutral  spirits  which  may 
be  a  person  different  from  the  producer  of 
the  gin  or  vodka;  the  showing  of  such  dlstil- 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  DIS- 
TILLED SPIRITS  PLANT  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  have  introduced  for  myself,  Mr, 
Landrum,  Mr.  Collier,  and  Mr.  Broy- 
HiLL  of  Virginia,  a  bill  to  amend  the     ^ 
distilled  spirits  plant  provisions  of  the        / 
Internal  Revenue  Code  in  order  to  re- 
move certain  restrictions  that  are  pres- 
ently incorporated  in  the  code.  This  legis- 
lation would  remove  restrictions  that  are 
not  necessary  for  effective  enforcement 
of  the  revenue  and  regulatory  aspects  of 
the   law.   Removal   of   these   provisions 
would  also  have  the  effect  of  facilitating 
and  encouraging  exports.  These  provi- 
sions would  have  no  adverse  effect  on  the 
amount  of  revenue  that  would  be  col- 
lected by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
various  sections  of  this  legislation: 
Section-by-Section  Analysis 


ler  on  the  label  could  even  be  deceptive  to 

the  consumer. 

SECTION    2.    DRAWBACK    FOE    BULK    IMPORTED 
GOODS    BOTTLED    IN    UNITED    STATES 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  authorize  allow- 
ance of  drawback  of  tax  on  bulk  Imported 
goods  which  are  bottled  In  the  United  States 
and  exported  therefrom.  Because  of  the  limi- 
tation to  goods  "manufactured  or  produced 
in  the  United  States"  in  existing  law,  im- 
ported distilled  spirits  are  not  subject  to 
drawback  under  section  5062(b).  However, 
by  virtue  of  section  5523,  IRC,  reduction  in- 
proof  and  bottling  or  packaging  are  deemed 
to  constitute  manufacturing  under  section 
311  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  (19  U.S.C.  1311). 
This  amendment  would  make  the  export 
standards  of  Sec.  5062(b)  consistent  with 
those  in  Sec.  311. 

SECTION     3.     DISTILLED    SPIRITS    DELIVERED    TO 
THE    ARMED    FORCES    FOR    EXPORTATION 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  provide  that 
distilled  spirits  delivered  to  the  armed  forces 
for  exportation  will  be  deemed  to  be  exported 
at  the  time  of  delivery  to  the  armed  forces. 

Under  current  procedures  alcoholic  bever- 
ages sold  to  the  armed  forces  for  shipment 
and  use  abroad  are  delivered  to  an  armed 
services  transportation  officer  at  the  port  of 
exportation.  Thereafter,  custody  and  control 
of  the  merchandise  is  entirely  with  the  serv- 
ice involved.  However,  in  several  recent  cases 
sizable  quantities  of  distilled  spirits  were 
stolen  while  temporarily  stored  by  the  Air 
Force  at  the  port  of  exportation.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  assessed  and  collected  from 
the  distillers  the  tax  on  the  merchandise  so 
stolen  while  In  the  possession,  ownership  and 
control  of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Air  Force 
refused  to  reimburse  the  distillers  for  such 
tax. 

As  a  matter  of  equity.  It  would  appear  that 
when  custody  and  control  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages are  delivered  to  the  armed  forces  for 
exportation,  the  vendor  should  not  be  liable 
for  the  tax  in  the  event  of  loss  or  destruction 
prior  to  actual  exportation. 

SECTION  4.   DISTILLED  SPIRrTS   RETURNED  TO 
BONDED    PREMISES 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  permit  the 
bottler  or  packager  to  return  to  an  export 
storage  facility  on  bonded  premises  distilled 
spirits  which  would  be  eligible  for  drawback 
under  Section  5062(b).  The  return  of  the 
spirits  must  be  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
storage  pending  withdrawaJ  for  export,  or 
other  withdrawal  without  payment  of  tax 
authorized  under  Section  5214(a),  or  free  of 
tax  under  Section  7510. 

This  section  also  permits  the  bottler  to 
return  to  appropriate  storage  facilities  on 
the  bonded  premises  distilled  spirits  which 
he  had  bottled  in  bond  after  tax  determina- 
tion. Such  spirits  may  be  withdrawn  for  any 
purpose  for  which  distilled  spirits  bottled  In 
bond  before  tax  determination  may  be  with- 
drawn from  bonded  premises. 

Appropriate  amendments  are  made  to  pro- 
vide for  the  remission,  abatement,  credit,  or 
refund  of  tax  on  spirits  returned  to  bonded 
premises  under  this  section. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  section  are 
designed  to  simplify  and  encourage  export 
transactions. 

SECTION   6.    WITHDRAWALS  TO   CUSTOMS   BONDED 
WAREHOUSES 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  authorize  with- 
drawal of  dlsrtlUed  spirits  from  bonded  prem- 
ises without  payment  of  tax  for  transfer  to 
any  customs  bonded  warehouse.  This  pro- 
vision applies  to  spirits  bottled  In  bond  for 
export  and  to  spirits  returned  to  bonded 
premises  under  section  5215(b).  The  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  simplify  and  encourage 
export  transtictlons. 

SECTION  8.  REMOVAL  OF  SAMPLES  FOR  RESEARCH, 
DEVELOPMENT.  OR  TESTING 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  make  a  rea- 
sonable extension  of  the  purposes  for  which 


samples  may  be  removed  without  payment  of 
tax  to  Include  plant  research  In  addition  to 
laboratory  analysis.  This  amendment  Is  sim- 
ilar to  the  recent  amendment  to  Section  5053 
relating  to  beer. 

SECTION    7.    MINGLING    AND    BLENDING   OF 
DISTILLED  SPIRrrS 

Section  7  of  the  bill  would  permit  distilled 
spirits  plant  proprietors  to  commingle  dis- 
tilled spirits  within  20  years  of  the  date  of 
original  entry  rather  than  the  existing  8 
years.  The  section  also  eliminates  the  re- 
quirements of  existing  law  that  the  mingled 
spirits  be  placed  in  the  same  barrels  and  that 
the  mingling  must  be  for  further  storage  in 
bond.  Proper  administration  of  the  distilled 
spirits  tax  and  regulatory  provisions  does  not 
require  the  limitations  on  commingling  to 
8  years  or  the  retiu-n  of  the  distilled  spirits 
to  bonded  storage.  From  a  practical  stand- 
point, the  use  of  the  same  i>ackage  Is  an  un- 
necessary restriction. 

SECTION  8.  USE  OF  JUNIPER  OILS  IN  PRODUCTION 
OP   GIN 

Section  8  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
use  of  the  extracted  oils  of  Juniper  berries 
and  other  aromatlcs  In  the  production  of  gin 
without  Incurrence  of  the  rectification  tax  in 
addition  to  the  present  system  of  redistilla- 
tion of  a  pure  spirit  over  Juniper  berries  and 
other  aromatlcs.  This  amendment  will  permit 
production  of  gin  with  greater  uniformity 
and  without  loss  in  quality. 

SECTION    9.   EFFECTIVE   DATE 

The  Act  would  become  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  which 
begins  more  than  90  days  after  enactment. 
This  win  give  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  distilling  industry  sufficient  time  to  mod- 
ify procedures  under  the  statutes  amended. 


SPACE  SHUTTLE — WE  MUST  GO 
FORWARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  country,  like  any  assembly 
of  intelligent,  imaginative,  and  progres- 
sive people  has  an  abiding  urge  to  pro- 
gress, to  go  forward,  to  explore,  and 
thereby  make  life  better  and  more  satis- 
fying. This  has  been  the  history  of  man- 
kind, and  most  certainly  the  history  of 
our  own  coimtry. 

The  newest  and  most  exciting  manifes- 
tation of  this  urge  is  the  announcement 
that  we  will  begin  the  second  part  of  our 
exploration — and  discovery — of  the  space 
that  surrounds  our  earth.  I  speak,  of 
course,  of  the  space  shuttle  program. 

To  me— and  I  think  I  speak  for  the 
majority  of  Americans — it  is  nothing 
short  of  unthinkable  that  we  should  allow 
the  momentum  that  we  have  gained  in 
the  space  program  to  be  dissipated  in  a 
lack  of  interest  in  all  of  the  things  that 
still  remain  to  be  discovered.  We  have 
taken  the  first  giant  step  into  space 
through  the  Apollo  program.  Is  there 
some  logical,  some  understandable  rea- 
son that  we  should  not  now  take  addi- 
tional steps?  Has  this  coimtry  ever  be- 
fore made  an  advance  and  recognized  it 
as  £in  advance  and  hasn't  continued  on 
to  take  the  next  step?  I  speak  this  way 
because  there  are  intimations  already 
that  public  fimds  could  better  be  spent 
on  other  programs,  that  expenditures  in 
space  have  some  stigma  attached  to 
them,  as  though  such  expenditures  rep- 
resented something  unneeded  or  perhaps 
even  unworthy.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 


sincerity  of  those  who  have  and  will  in 
the  future  express  themselves  in  this 
way.  I  will  have  the  charity,  I  sincerely 
hope,  to  think  of  those  who  speak  in 
this  fame  as  shortsighted,  as  unimagina- 
tive. I  will  say  they  are  wrong. 

The  question  that  must  be  answered  by 
the  Government  of  this  country  general- 
ly, and  by  the  Congress  very  specifically, 
is  not  an  either /or  question:  With  the 
"either"  bc-ing  a  space  program  and  the 
"or"  being  other  programs  of  a  different 
nature.  We  are  not  presented  with  the 
space  shuttle  program  as  an  alternative 
to  all  other  progressive  programs  that  we 
must  engage  in.  Quite  the  contrary,  the 
space  shuttle  program  is  one  program 
that  must  go  forward  along  with  many 
other  programs. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  think  that  if 
the  money  that  will  be  necessary  for  the 
space  shuttle  were  not  spent  in  this 
fashion  that  it  would  be  immediately 
available  for  other  social  advances  that 
have  the  appearance  of  being  much  more 
immediate  and  much  more  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  our  people.  This,  to 
my  mind,  is  poor  thinking.  The  space 
shuttle  program  does  not  contemplate 
the  encapsulation  of  several  himdred 
million  dollars  in  a  vehicle  which  is  then 
projected  into  space  never  to  return.  The 
space  shuttle  program  is  one  that  will  be 
engaged  in  by  people,  who  are  anxious 
that  we  advance  toward  the  betterment 
of  our  life  through  the  considered  and 
very  deliberate  observation  of  what  lies 
outside  our  immediate  environment.  The 
space  shuttle  program  is  one  that  pro- 
vides very  serious  workers  with  very 
serious  work.  And  one  engaged  in  this 
work  needs  little  or  no  other  help  from 
his  Government  because  he  is  providing 
for  himself,  he  is  earning  a  wage  and 
has  the  knowledge  that  he  is  engaging 
in  an  important  venture.  We  are  not 
faced  here  with  a  this-or-that  kind  of 
idea.  Real  progress  and  real  dignity  is 
achieved  by  engagement  in  productive 
activity,  and  I  can  think  of  no  more  truly 
productive  activity  than  that  of  finding 
out  who  and  what  we  are  and  how  we 
can  improve  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  live. 

I  have  no  easy  answers  to  all  the  ques- 
tions that  face  this  country  but  of  one 
thing  I  am  certain  and  that  is  that  I 
would  be  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  I 
in  some  way  worked  in  or  contributed  to 
the  progress  of  our  people  in  a  fashion 
that  I  visualize  will  be  the  result  of  the 
space  shuttle  program.  It  i.s  my  inten- 
tion to  support  it. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  AN  AMENDMENT 
TO  GRANT  EXCLUSIVE  INVESTI- 
GATORY POWER  OF  ILLICIT  DRUG 
TRAFFIC  TO  THE  BUREAU  OF 
NARCOTICS  AND  DANGEROUS 
DRUGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  that  will  eliminate  one  of 
the  major  current  obstacles  to  the  en- 
forcement of  our  narcotic  laws,  the  con- 
flict that  arises  because  of  Jurisdictional 
disputes  between  our  two  narcotic  law 
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enforcement    agencies,    the   Bureau    of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  and  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. The  bill  stipulates  that  the 
Department    of    the    Treasury,    acting 
through  the  customs  service,  shall  not 
engage  in  any  investigation  or  other  ac- 
tivity outside  the  borders  of  the  United 
States  which  may  lead  to  any  criminal 
prosecution  or  civil  action  against  any 
person   under  any  law   of   the   United 
States  relating  to  narcotic  drugs — as  de- 
fined in  section  102  <  16)  of  the  controlled 
substances  Act— and  any  such  investi- 
gation or  other  activity  shall  be  con- 
ducted on  behalf  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  acting  through 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  jurisdictional  dispute 
between  the  Justice  Departments  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
and  the  Treasury  Department's  Bureau 
of  Customs  concerning  responsibility  for 
dealing  with  the  international  traffic  in 
narcotics  has  been  a  matter  of  concern 
for  many  years.  The  BNDD  is  the  investi- 
gative, enforcement,  and  regulatory  arm 
of  the  Justice  Department  for  the  control 
of  drugs,  while  the  Customs  Bureau  is 
responsible  for  preventing  the  smuggling 
of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  into 
the  country.  Frequently  these  activities 
overlap. 

The  dispute  between  the  two  agencies 
over   jurisdictional    boundaries   reached 
serious   proportions   late   in    1969   when 
each  competed  bitterly  for  authority  in 
overseas  enforcement  of  drug  laws  The 
Customs  Bureau  argued  that  it  is  entitled 
by  law  to  deal  with  foreign  police  in  nar- 
cotics cases  and  to  follow  up  its  investi- 
gations within  the  United  States.  BNDD 
contended    that    drug    abuse    must    be 
viewed  in  its  overall  implications,  includ- 
mg  supply  and  demand,  eradication  of 
drugs  at  the  source,  and  the  suppression 
of  traffic  in  the  United  States.  Because  of 
this  bureaucratic  feud,  relations  between 
the  two  agencies  deteriorated  to  such  a 
point  that  they  failed  to  coordinate  en- 
lorcement  activities  or  to  exchange  in- 
formation, and  in  many  instances  dupli- 
cated efforts. 

In  an  attempt  to  resolve  the  dispute 
the  two  departments  agreed   to  try   to 
draft  guidelines  concerning  jurisdictional 
boundaries  for  each.  However,  they  were 
unable  to  agree  on  terms,  and  in  late 
1969,  President  Nixon  turned  the  matter 
over  to  the  Advisory  Council  on  Executive 
Organization.  After  receiving  the  Coun- 
cils  report,  the  President  issued  a  memo- 
randum, in  February  1970,  in  which  he 
stated  that  BNDD  should  be  the  accred- 
ited agency  representing  the  Nation  "in 
dealing  with  foreign  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials on  narcotics  questions.  Customs 
should  not  represent  the  United  States 
m  this  area,  except  when  authorized  by 
BNDD,     The  memorandum  further  di- 
rected BNDD  to  control  "all  investiga- 
tions involving  violations  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  narcotics 
marihuana  and  dangerous  drugs    both 
withm  the  United  States  and  beyond  its 
borders."  The  Customs  Bureau  was  to  re- 
main mostly  a  port  surveillance  agency 
to  support  BNDDs  efforts  to  eliminate 
the  flow  of  narcotics  into  the  country 


The  President  also  provided  that  future 
disagreements  between  the  two  agencies 
"shall  be  resolved  in  writing  by  the  At- 
torney General." 

Despite  these  guidelines,  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half  later  the  differences  re- 
main unresolved.  This  became  quite  clear 
during  the  fiscal  1972  appropriations 
hearings  when  Treasury  Secretary  John 
Connally  testified  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions that  he  had  heard  considerable 
rumblings  that  all  was  not  going  well, 
and  that  the  cooperation  anticipated  is 
not  quite  being  realized.  Attempts  by  the 
agencies  to  establish  formal  guidelines  to 
implement  the  President's  directive  have 
been  unsuccessful. 

The  results  have  been  to  seriously 
weaken  this  country's  efforts  to  put 
major  dope  peddlers  behind  bars.  Federal 
officials  have  informed  me  that  during 
the  last  12  months,  many  major  foreign 
trafficking  cases  handled  bv  the  two 
agencies  have  been  seriously  affected— in 
effect  blown— because  of  the  problems 
arising  out  of  jurisdictional  conflicts 
Some  of  the  side  effects  of  this  dispute 
inchide: 

Threat  of  premature  arrests — Out  of 
country  cases  that  have  been  initiated 
and  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  are  sometimes 
'taken  over"  by  duress  of  customs  agents 
when  the  drug  shipment  crosses  the  U  S 
border.  While  the  Justice  Department 
would  prefer  to  follow  the  shipment  to  its 
ultimate  destination;  that  is.  the  traf- 
fickers in  Chicago  or  New  York,  in  BNDD 
developed  cases  customs  a?erits  have 
threatened  to  arrest  the  violator  at  the 
border  unless  they  take  over  the  case. 

A  border  seizure  means  the  Customs 
Bureau  can  claim  credit  for  the  ca.se  In 
one  recent  case  BNDD  agentj  without 
p-ior  notification  to  customs  seized  a 
large  quantity  of  marihuana  on  a  boat 
entering  the  United  States.  Customs 
agents  were  so  perturbed  by  the  fact  that 
BNDD  had  retained  jurisdiction  that 
they  proceeded  to  seize  the  vessel  for 
failing  to  clear  the  port  properly  even 
though  the  entry  was  made  at  the  direc- 
tion of  BNDD. 

Keystone  Cop  situations. — The  rivalry 
can  reach  dangerous  if  not  comic-opera 
proportions  to  the  detriment  of  enforce- 
ment efforts.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
because    customs    agents    so    jealously 
guarded   their   cases   and  entered   into 
sur\'eillances  in  cities  that  were  not  fa- 
miliar to  them,  the  investigations  have 
not  been  brought  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion. In  one  case  about  2  years  ago  along 
the  Mexican  border,  BNDD  agents  were 
working  a  case  without  customs  partici- 
pation,  so    customs    agents    decided    to 
place  the  BNDD  agents  and  the  inform- 
ant under  surveillance.  Just  as  the  de- 
fendant was  about  to  deliver  some  heroin 
to  a  BNDD  undercover  agent,  customs 
agents  decided  to  entelr  the  investigation 
and  came  charging  into  the  area  with 
sirens  blaring  ready  to  snatch  the  case 
away  from  BNDD.  It  is  still  a  mystery 
why  the  defendant  still  made  the  deliv- 
ery. I  have  been  informed  that  there 
have  been  similar  cases  of  harassment  of 
BNDD  agents  by  customs  agents  at  ports 
and  borders. 
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This  lack  of  coordination  may  even 
reach  the  point  where,  after  an  arrest 
customs  officers  find  they  netted  a  BNDD 
informant  trying  to  make  a  purchase 
from  a  customs  informant.  When  BNDD 
informants   or   undercover   agents   are 
looking  for  suppliers  of  drugs  by  pre- 
tending to  be  purchasers,  and  customs 
informants  are  seeking  out  persons  who 
imtiate,  smuggling  demands,  the  poten- 
tial rivalry  can  be  extremely  dangerous 
when  agents  of  the  two  services  proceed 
with  drawn  guns  to  make  the  arrests 
This  type  of  embarrassment  is  so  likely 
that   customs   finally   began   informing 
BNDD  when  and  where  they  were  bring- 
ing a  convoy  through  from  the  border 
just  in  case  another  Federal  officer  hap- 
pened to  be  the  purchaser— but  they  will 
not  allow  the  Justice  Department  to  as- 
sume  investigative   jurisdiction   in   the 
case  even  though  customs  agents  may 
not  be  acquainted  with  the  streets  and 
areas  where  the  surveiUance  will  take 
place. 

No  prosecutions. — Cases  against  traf- 
fickers have  fallen  apart  because  of  a 
lack  of  complete  coordination  between 
the  two  agencies  which  resulted  in  an 
inability  to  make  a  case  or  even  an  ar- 
rest. And  while  contraband  drugs  were 
seized    in    such    cases,    there    were   no 
prosecutions  and  the  traffickers  were  not 
brought  to  justice.  The  situation  is  so 
deplorabJe  that  it  is  affecting  our  good 
relations  with  foreign  law  enforcement 
officers,  particularly  in  France  where  the 
highest  degree  of  cooperation  is  required 
If  we  are  to  do  anything  about  shutting 
down  the  clandestine  heroin  laboratories 
in  that  country.  The  feuding  has  be- 
come so  notorious  that   the   Chief  of 
INTERPOL  recently  made  an  appeal  be- 
fore a  United  Nations  drug  commission 
for  all  drug  enforcement  agencies  to  dis- 
card   their   jealous    attitudes,    to   stop 
fighting  among  themselves  and  to  find 
way  of  cooperating. 

Although  it  seems  that  many  efforts 
have  been  made  during  the  past  20  years 
to  stop  the  interagency  rivalry  in  drug 
enforcement,  the  jealousy  and  competi- 
tion run  deep  at  the  agent  level.  Even 
though   the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Justice  Department  have  tried  time 
and  again  by  threatening  disciplinary 
action  against  those  who  cause  trouble. 
I  have  been  informed  by  Justice  officials 
that  customs  agents  continually  fail  to 
>  furnish  intelligence  data  to  BNDD  and. 
in  fact,  often  furnish  it  to  State  or' local 
officers    instead.    Even    worse,    whether 
real  or  imagined,  there  is  an  unhealthy 
belief  held  among  many  BNDD  agents 
that  customs  agents  would  rather  see  a 
case  "blown"  than  to  have  BNDD  take 
the  credit  for  making  a  seizure. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  at  this  point 
that  I  am  not  indicting  the  agents  of  the 
Bureau  of  Customs.  I  know  many  of  them 
personally  and  I  know  that  they  are  dedi- 
cated, hardworking  Federal  officers.  The 
is  not  meant  to  point  the  finger  of  criti- 
roint  of  raising  some  of  the  above  issues 
cism  at  any  person  or  group  of  persons. 
This  rivalrj'  has  been  going  on  for  many 
years  even  when  both  bureaus  were  under 
the  same  department. 

As  long  as  13  years  ago,  this  situation 
was  described  as  "a  good  old-fashioned 
rivalry."  However,  results  such  as  the 
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above  preclude  the  continuation  of  this 
duality  of  leadership.  The  purpose  of  my 
bill  is  to  guarantee  that  in  the  end  there 
will  be  one  man  in  charge  of  national  and 
international  investigations  and  that  the 
net  result  will  be  more  dope  pushers  put 
behind  bars  than  ever  before. 

In  recent  talks  with  customs  agents, 
they  admit  the  enormity  of  the  job  of 
seizing  the  vast  amounts  of  contraband 
drugs  fiowing  across  the  borders.  This 
bill  would  not  take  anything  away  from 
customs.  There  is  enough  work  for  all 
in  the  narcotic  enforcement  field.  How- 
ever, something  must  be  done  to  end 
the  uncertainty,  rivalry  and  inefficiency 
that  has  been  allowed  to  go  on  through 
many  administrations.  Clear  jurisdic- 
tional lines  must.be  drawn,  and  since 
both  the  PresidenVfe  guidelines  and  the 
attempts  by  the  afencies  involved  have 
failed  to  firmly^stablish  these,  it  is 
proper  that  Congress  should  take  the  role 
of  the  final  arbiter. 

If  confusion,  fragmentation  and  dupli- 
cation of  effort  are  to  be  avoided,  both 
foreign  and  domestic  law  enforcement 
agencies  must  be  able  to  deal  with  a 
single  agency  having  the  authority  to 
represent  the  U.S.  Government  in  the 
area  of  drug  control  and  enforcement 
Clearly  this  single  agency  must  be  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  ^nd  Dangerous 
Drugs.  When  the  former  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics was  created  in  1931  under  the 
Treasury  Department,  it  was  established 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  complying 
with  international  treaties  into  which 
the  United  States  entered  for  the  control 
of  narcotics. 

When  the  Bureau  was  transferred  to 
the  Justice  Department,  it  was  estab- 
lished for  the  specific  purpose  of  com- 
plying with  international  treaties  into 
which  the  United  States  entered  for  the 
control  of  narcotics.  When  the  Bureau 
was  transferred  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment by  the  Fleorganization  Plan  No    1 
of  1968,  it  was  clearly  the  intent  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress  that  all  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Bureau,  and  all  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  with  regard  to  the  Bureau,  were 
also  to  be  transferred  to  the  new  special 
agency  within  the  Justice  Department 
The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  was  to  be  the  sole  agency  having 
primary  responsibility  for  the  control  of 
illicit  drug  traffic  on  both  the  interna- 
tional and  national  levels. 

The  amendment  to  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
which  I  am  proposing  would  clearly  and 
by  statute  vest  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs,  through  the  At- 
torney General,  with  this  exclusive  juris- 
diction. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  I  introduce  today  is 
as  follows: 
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"Sec.  1016.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  dero- 
gate from  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  the  customs  and  related 
laws  at  the  ports  and  borders  of  the  United 
States  and.  Provided,  That  in  the  event  of  a 
dispute  with  respect  to  Jurisdiction,  conduct 
of  an  Inspection,  Investigation,  or  disposition 
the  decision  of  the  Attorney  General  shall  be 
nnal." 


WITHDRAWAL  OFFER  MUST  HAVE 
NO  GIMMICKS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Leggett) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
reports  that  the  President  is  plarming  to 
offer  the  North  Vietnamese  £ind  the  NLF 
a  trade  of  withdrawal  for  prisoners  of 
war  are  most  encouraging.  This  is  what 
many  of  us  have  been  urging  for  years 
It  is  a  practical  and  feasible  way  to  end 
the  war;  in  fact,  it  may  be  the  only  prac- 
tical and  feasible  way.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  the  most  we  can  ask  for  and  the 
least  we  can  accept.  We  have  given  the 
Thieu  government  much  more  than  a 
fair  start;  now  it  must  do  its  own  fight- 
ing, in  the  air  as  well  as  on  the  ground 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  desperately  hope  the 
offer  will  be  sincere,  and  not  a  propa- 
ganda gimmick.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
loaded  with  deceptive  conditions  de- 
signed to  insure  rejection. 

A  fair  offer  would  consist  of  the  fol- 
lo^vlng: 

Complete  withdrawal  of  all  American 
military  personnel— land,  sea.  and  air 
combat,  logistics,  and  advisory— frorn 
Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos  within  6 
months  or  less,  in  exchange  for  guaran- 
tee of  the  safety  of  the  withdrawing 
troops  and  release  of  all  American  pris- 
oners— period.  - 

"This  is  the  offer  the  President  should 
make.  Any  additional  conditions  would 
be  undesirable,  unwise,  inconsistent  with 
the  will  of  the  American  people  and 
even  more  unreasonable  than  a  demand 
from  the  other  side  that  we  cut  off  aid 
from  the  Thieu  government. 
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institutions  the  services  of  such  a  skilled 
and  innovative  administrator  as  Miss 
CahiU.  That  the  field  of  nursing  home 
administration  is  a  growing,  challenging 
increasingly  technical  and  scientific  field 
is  becoming  increasingly  obvious  to  all 
concerned.  I  do  not  think  it  goes  too  far 
to  say  that  Miss  Cahills  career  and  con- 
tinuing education  points  the  way  to  the 
future  and  she  deserves  our  recognition 
for  the  original  contribution  she  is  mak- 
ing. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  appropriate 
that  the  article  is  by  Mr.  Wendell  Coltin 
a  man  who  has  devoted  his  professional 
career  to  concentrating  on  the  problems 
and  aspirations  of  the  elderly  in  our  so- 
ciety. What  better  tribute  for  any  profes- 
sional in  a  field  so  closely  related  to  the 
elderly  and  their  problems  as  nursing 
home  administration  than  to  be  cited  for 
a  special  tribute  by  an  acknowledged  ex- 
pert and  highly  regarded  critic  in  the 
field.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  point  out 
that  Mr.  Coltin  interviewed  Miss  Cahill 
at  the  Nursing  Home  Convention  in  Ana- 
heim. Calif.,  while  there  to  receive  that 
association's  highest  award  for  the  re- 
markable quality  of  his  reporting. 
A  Dv.vAMic  Worker 
(By  Wendell  Coltin) 


H.R.   126J8 
A     bill     to     amend     the     Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and   Control   Act 
To  Vest  Primary  Law  Enforcement  Juris- 
diction in  the  Attorney  General 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  Section  1016  of  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control    Act    of    1970     (21    U.S.C.    966)     Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  AN  INNOVATOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  body  to  an  article 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Herald  Traveler  on  December  7,  1971.  i 
think  it  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  tireless 
dedicated  worker  in  the  nursing  home 
field.  Those  of  us  such  as  myself  who 
have  known  her  over  the  years  and  have 
followed  her  career  from  Boston  to 
Washington  have  always  taken  pride  in 
knowing  such  a  fine  person.  As  any  of  my 
coUeagues  will  readily  testify,  national 
organizations  in  this  city  are  no  more  ef- 
fective, demonstrate  no  more  concern 
for  quality  of  service  and  the  national 
good  than  do  the  people  who  make  up 
that  organization.  In  this  case,  the  Amer- 
ican Nursing  Home  Association  is  indeed 
fortunate  in  possessing  at  this  time  in  the 
history  of  nursing  homes  as  developing 


"Pat"  Cahlirs  Job  took  her  from  working 
with  children  as  a  school  teacher  in  Newton 
(1960-1964).  to  being  a  dynamic  worker  to 
better  the  life  of  the  elderly,  through  edu-. 
cational  services  to  nursing  home  people  af- 
filiated with  the  America  Nursii.g  Homf  As- 
sociation. She's  the  ANHA  educational  di- 
rector. 

We  talked  with  Miss  CahlU.  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs,.  E.  J.  Cahill  of  26  Crelghton  St., 
Jamaica  Plain,  in  Anaheim,  Calif.,  at  the 
22nd  annual  convention  of  the  ANHA.  Prior 
to  becoming  associated  with  ANHA,  she  was 
special  projects  officer  in  the  Staff  Develop- 
ment and  Training  office  of  the  Job  Corps 
Program  in  Washlnjfton  and  an  independent 
consultant.  /^ 

Now,  she  corfducts  the  total  education 
program  cf  the  ANHA  and  it  was  in  that  light 
we  saw  her— and  talked  with  her  at  Ana- 
heim. She  can  make  a  class  Interesting— and 
ultimately,  if  her  lessons  are  learned  well! 
patients  in  nursing  homes  will  benefit  from 
knowledge  acquired  by  her  "students." 

She  designs  and  conducts  programs  for  the 
ANHA  administrators  and  supportive  person- 
nel in  the  nursing  home  facllltv.  The  fact 
there  is  such  a  program  mav  surprise  manv 
people.  ' 

Miss  Cahill  reviews  new  texts,  audio-visual 
materials  and  programs  available  for  nurs- 
ing home  personnel  in  a  bimonthly  publica- 
tion  she   edits.   "Get    Smart." 

Recently,  she  added  a  new  service  of  in- 
formative audio  tapes  on  various  topics  of 
interest  to  nursing  home  personnel.  The  edu- 
cation  Information  service  is  provided  to 
state  nursing  home  associations,  including 
the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Nursinc 
Homes.  '' 

Her  programs  are  coordinated  with  govern- 
ment agencies  interested  in  educational  pro- 
grams for  nursing  home  personnel  and  with 
academic  institutions,  "in  order  to  provide 
the  best  educational  experience  for  nursing 
home  personnel,  ensuring  the  best  patient 
care  possible  for  nursing  home  patients." 

Miss  Cahill  is  on\B  of  the  new  breed  of 
young  persons  who  have  become  identified 
with  nursing  homes,  either  in  administrative 
capacities  or  through  work  in  the  ANHA  and 
state  associations.  The  average  age  of  ad- 
ministrators, we  were  told  at  the  ANHA  con- 
vention, has  dropped  from  50  to  40  in  recent 
years,  and  college-educated  administrators 
are  taking  their  places  in  the  nursing  homes. 
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We  learned,  for  example,  from  Miss  Cahlll 
that  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  some 
months  ago.  requested  Information  on  posi- 
tions available  in  health  care  facilities  for 
its  recent  graduates.  For  the  most  part,  the 
graduates  were  sociology  majors  Interested 
in  social  service  careers. 

Observation:  "Paf  CahlU's  program  of 
continuing  education  Is  further  evidence  of 
the  constant — and  growing  aim — of  respon- 
sible nursing  home  people  and  their  associa- 
tions to  improve  the  quality  of  their  per- 
sonnel and  nursing  homes.  You  can  be  sure 
these  individuals — and  associations  are  as 
concerned  about  any  lemons  in  their  midst 
as  the  most  concerned  person  and  want  to  see 
them  rooted  out  of  the  Industry,  while  striv- 
ing to  upgrade  sub-standard  facilities  and 
have,  as  President  Nixon  hopes,  the  out- 
standing faculties  of  today  be  the  typical 
homes  of  tomorrow. 


TOBACCO 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Foun- 
tain) is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  of 
words  have  been  written  and  spoken 
about  tobacco  in  our  country  in  recent 
years — many  of  them  scare  words  based 
on  shaky  logic. 

I  am  afraid  some  people  have  lost  their 
sense  of  proportion  about  this  important 
agricultural  product,  which  brings  so 
much  pleasure  to  so  many.  However,  a 
recent  newspaper  column  on  the  subject 
goes  a  long  way  toward  putting  the  situ- 
ation in  proper  perspective. 

The  column,  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  Southern  Pines.  N.C.,  Pilot,  was 
written  by  a  distinguished  citizen  of  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  North 
Carolina,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent. 

He  is  Mr.  Thad  Stem,  Jr.,  noted  author 
and  historian  of  Oxford,  N.C.,  whose 
latest  book  is  "Entries  from  Oxford," 
published  by  Moore  Publishing  Co.,  Dur- 
ham, N.C.  His  nine  earlier  books  are 
works  of  fiction,  nonfiction,  and  poetry. 

Entitled  "Paean  to  Tobacco."  Mr. 
Stem's  column  is  as  follows : 

Even  aside  from  the  proponents  and  the 
opponents  of  phosphates  in  detergents.  Amer- 
ica Is  plagued  with  two  macabre  apostles  of 
doom.  One  is  the  so-called  reformed  smoker 
who  goes  around  among  contented  smokers 
as  if  he  were  preaching  the  virtues  of  lock- 
jaw in  a  region  riddled  by  famine.  Every  time 
you  take  a  drag  of  blue-magic  In  his  presence 
you  are  supposed  to  feel  as  if  you  were  an 
active  party  to  the  Benedict  Arnold-Major 
Andre  plot.  But,  frequently,  when  this  woe- 
begone minister  of  harassment  has  exhausted 
his  stock  of  horrifying  epithets,  he  says, 
quiveringly.  "Lemme„  bum  a  smoke.  I  quit 
'em  cold  three  weeks  ago." 

Even  more  menacing  is  the  fellow  who 
can't  light  a  cigarette  without  making  a 
speech  about  why  he  shouldn't  be  smoking. 
He  keeps  blowing  smoke  but  he  makes  you 
feel  you  ought  to  denounce  all  pleasure  as 
original  sin  and  trade  your  new  suit  In  for  a 
set  of  old  sack-cloth  and  smokeless  ashes. 

If  one  wants  to  smoke,  he  should  smoke 
and  enjoy  it.  without  apoogy  of  extenuation, 
and  if  he  can't  let  others  smoke  In  peace, 
then  he  should  follow  the  Injunction  of  an 
old.  sacred  hymn  and  go  straight  to  hell.  As 
yet.  tobacco  Is  not  illegal,  and  Its  use  by  an 
Individual  requires  no  more  defense  than  a 
preference  for  boiled  potatoes  for  supper  or 
tomato  soup  for  breakfast.  People  smoke  for 


pleasure,  exclusively.  Using  tobacco  is  com- 
parable to  making-out:  it  isn't  supposed  to 
make  you  wiser,  taller,  or  prettier.  It  wlU  not 
make  your  in-laws  more  palatable,  nor  wUI 
it  keep  civic  club  caterers  from  serving  up 
creamed  chicken  and  green  peas. 

And  there's  a  lot  of  unmitigated  Jazz  about 
tars  and  nicotine.  Albeit,  some  whimsical 
manufacturer  may  come  up  with  a  complete- 
ly benign  cigarette,  but  if  he  does  it  will  taste 
like  hot  air  drawn  through  a  soda  straw.  The 
flavor  comes  from  tars  and  nicotine,  chiefly, 
from  good  smoking  tobacco  and  all  of  the 
wondrous  weed's  tasty  ingredients.  So,  to 
make  a  cigarette  bereft  of  tars  and  nicotines 
is  similar  to  making  whiskey  without  alcohol, 
bread  without  flour,  and  love  without  people. 
Obviously,  this  is  a  pro-tobacco  piece.  We 
love  to  smoke  and  we  believe  in  all  of  the 
splendid  things  the  tobticco  Industry  has 
done  for  American  society.  And  as  we  light  up 
we  remind  ourself  that  had  it  not  been  for 
tobacco,  the  American  colonies  probably 
would  not  have  survived.  But.  again,  we  may 
be  exceptional  because  our  parents  Imbued 
us  with  an  active  sense  of  loyalty  and  appre- 
ciation  for  high  services  rendered. 

Years  ago,  when  all  pleasure  didn't  entail 
some  automatic,  abject  apology,  we  marked 
a  passage  In  Charles  Kingsley's  famous  book, 
"Westward  Ho."  We  like  the  passage  so  well, 
we  copy  it  out  now: 

"Tobacco  Is  a  lone  man's  companion,  a 
bachelor's  friend,  a  hungry  man's  food,  a  sad 
man's  ccrdial.  a  wakeful  man's  sleep,  and  a 
chilly  man's  fire.  There's  no  herb  like  unto 
It  under  the  canopy  of  heaven." 


EMERGENCY  CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  James  V.  Stanton) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  reintroducing  with  co- 
sponsors  the  Emergency  Crime  Control 
Act.  In  our  effort  to  increase  the  amount 
of  Federal  anticrime  funds  going  to  the 
cities  and  to  speed  the  flow  of  these 
funds,  my  distingtiished  colleague.  Con- 
gressman John  Seiberling,  and  I  have 
been  joined  by  21  of  our  colleagues,  and 
I  am  grateful  for  their  support. 

While  the  recently  announced  admin- 
istration program  to  grant  $120  million 
in  crime  fighting  funds  to  eight  large 
cities  is  commendable  as  far  as  it  goes, 
it  can  hardly  be  thought  of  as  going  far 
enough.  That  program  makes  even  more 
apparent,  in  fact,  the  need  for  enact- 
ment   of    proposals    embodied    in    the 
Emergency  Crime  Control  Act.  First  of 
all,  by  proposing  such  a  program,  the 
administration — which  had  been  vigor- 
ously defending  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  and  proclaim- 
ing many  victories  in  the  war  on  crime — 
has  now  in  effect  admitted  that  the  ex- 
isting programis  simply  have  failed  to  re- 
duce the  level  of  crime  in  our  large  cities. 
Second,  while  the  need  for  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  crime  problem  is  thus 
obvious,  a  comparison  of  the  provisions 
of    the    administration's    high    impact 
crime  program  and  the  Emergency  Crime 
Control  Act  will  show  that  the  approach 
embodied  in  our  legislation  is  much  more 
comprehensive.  The  most  obvious  flaw  in 
the  administration  program  is  that  it 
covers  only  eight  cities.  I  am  delighted 
that  my  city  of  Cleveland  is  one  of  the 
"lucky  eight,"  but  I  believe  that  the 
crime  problem  in  each  of  the  56  cities 
with  populations  in  excess  of  250.000  is 


■  so  pressing  that  none  of  the  48  others 
should  be  ignored.  Residents  of  all  of 
these  cities  have  for  many  years  been 
subjected  to  a  crime  rate  several  times 
greater  than  the  rate  for  rural  areas, 
and  I  do  not  feel  that  any  of  them  should 
be  made  to  wait  a  moment  longer  for 
relief. 

As  to  how  the  anticrime  funds  are  to 
be  used  in  the  urban  areas,  once  again 
the  administration  approach  is  deficient. 
The  grants  under  the  administration 
program  go  to  the  city  governments, 
which  control  only  one  element  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,  the  police  forces. 
In  most  cases  the  courts  and  corrections 
systems  are  a  part  of  the  county  govern- 
ments. Because  only  the  eight  municipal 
governments  are  to  receive  funds  from 
the  administration  the  needs  of  these 
other  vitally  important  institutions  are 
being  overlooked.  Such  an  approach  may 
perpetuate  a  situation  in  which,  as  was 
stated  in  a  Cleveland  Press  editorial  on 
the  high  impact  crime  program: 

.  .  .  the  neglected  areas  of  law  enforcement 
have  been  the  courts.  The  need  is  for  faster 
and  more  efifectlve  prosecution  of  cases  and 
better  probation  and  parole  services. 

Similarly,  the  administration  program 
is  less  comprehensive  in  regard  to  geo- 
graphic coverage  in  the  metropolitan 
areas.  The  thrust  of  its  program  and  the 
Emergency  Crime  Control  Act  is  in  the 
large  cities— where  it  should  be.  But  un- 
der our  legislation,  the  suburbs  surround- 
ing each  large  city  also  would  participate 
in  formulating  and  implementing  the 
anticrime  program.  Urban  area  crime 
rates  are  the  most  serious  of  all  and 
should  receive  the  most  attention,  but 
this  fact  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
ignore  the  increasingly  serious  crime 
problem  in  the  suburbs. 

In  addition,  the  Emergency  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  offers  more  money  to  the  high 
crime  urban  areas.  For  example,  where- 
as the  administration  program  would 
give  the  city  of  Cleveland  $20  miUion 
over  the  next  3  years,  under  our  leg- 
islation, the  Cleveland  area  would  re- 
ceive $12  million  annually. 

Yet  another  drawback  in  the  adminis- 
trations prograrn  is  that  it  will  be  ef- 
fected through  the  existing  system  in 
which  Federal  and  State  officials  have  a 
measure  of  control  over  the  funds  allot- 
ted to  the  local  areas.  Not  only  does  their 
participation  in  the  policymaking  proc- 
ess result  in  delay  in  expenditure  of 
funds,  but  also  it  diffuses  responsibility 
so  th'St  no  one  can  be  held  directly 
accountable  for  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  program.  Under  the  Emer- 
gency Crime  Control  Act  the  local  of- 
ficials, who  are  the  most  knowledgeable 
about  their  area's  law  enforcement  needs, 
will  be  responsible  for  drawing  up  a 
crime-fighting  program  and  will  quickly 
receive  the  money  to  implement  it.  In 
contrast  to  the  administration  program, 
in  which  the  participating  cities  still  do 
not  know  exactly  how  much  they  will  re- 
ceive, my  legislation  will  give  them  a  pre- 
dictable amount  which  will  permit  them 
to  prepare  their  budgets  in  an  orderly 
manner.  There  would  be  no  political  con- 
siderations in  the  granting  of  this  money,  ( 
for  it  would  be  distributed  imder  a  for- 
mula which  takes  into  account  popula- 
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tion  and  the  crime  rate.  Should  the  local 
ofiQcials  fail  to  use  this  money  effectively, 
they  and  they  alone  would  be  held  re- 
sponsible. 

For  these  reasons,  I  shall  continue  to 
work  for  the  passage  of  the  Emergency 
Crime  Control  legislation.  In  this  regard, 
I  urge  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  begin 
consideration  of  this  very  important  piece 
of  legislation. 

I  would  at  this  point  like  to  append 
a  New  York  Times  article  and  a  Cleve- 
land Press  editorial  concerning  the  high 
impact  crime  program,  and  a  list  of  the 
cosponsors  of  the  Emergency  Crime  Con- 
trol Act. 

Am  FOR  Fighting  Cbime 
The  new  federal  program  to  reduce  street 
crime  by  spending  $180  million  in  eight  ma- 
jor cities,  including  Cleveland   la  likely  to 
be  well  received. 

Certainly  the  $20  million  apiece  promised 
to  Cleveland,  Denver,  DAllas,  Baltimore,  St. 
Louis.  Atlanta,  Newark  and  Portland,  Ore., 
over  the  next  24  months  can  buy  more  police 
protection  In  those  cities  than  now  exists. 

The  slaying  of  a  Baltimore  newspaper  pho- 
tograplier  as  he  sat  In  his  car  reading  e  book 
last  week  accentuates  the  need  for  as  much 
on-the-street  protection  as  possible. 

But  the  "high  impact"  anti-crime  program 
would  be  more  convincing  if  the  cities  In- 
volved had  been  required  to  submit  specific 
proposals  before  they  were  chosen  for  federal 
funds. 

Most  of  the  mayors  who  gathered  In  Wash- 
ington for  the  announcement  the  other  day 
seemed  genuinely  surprised  by  their  selec- 
tion, and  few  of  them  had  given  much 
thought  to  how  they  expect  to  .spend  the 
money. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  some  of  the 
cities  bought  expensive  hardware  Instead  of 
trying  to  head  off  street  crimes  at  the  source 
by  concentrating  on  chronic  troublemakers 
and  cracking  down  on  the  drug  traffic. 

Hiring  more  policemen  and  teaching  citi- 
zens how  to  use  locks  and  burgular  alarms 
are  a  necessary  part  of  any  crime  prevention 
program,  and  some  of  the  new  money  could 
be  u.5ad  for  those  purposes. 

But  the  neglected  areas  of  law  enforce- 
ment have  been  the  courts.  The  need  Is  for 
faster  and  more  effective  prosecution  of 
cases  and  better  probation  and  parole  serv- 
ices. 

The  mayor  of  Denver  said  he  hopes  to  use 
part  of  hU  grant  to  help  reduce  Juvenile 

crime.   Considering   that   the   repeater  rate 

among  young  offenders  Is  three  out  of  four, 
this  would  be  money  weU  spent. 

Mayor  Perk  says  he  plans  to  triple  the 
size  of  the  city's  antl-narcotlcs  unit.  This 
too  makes  sense  because  a  high  percentage 
of  street  crime  Is  drug-connected. 

The  question  now  Is  whether  the  eight 
cities  will  have  the  savvy  atid  Imagination 
to  spend  the  money  where  It  will  do  the 
most  good.  If  the  answer  Is  yes,  the  new 
program  could  become  a  useful  weapon  In 
the  fight  against  crime. 

Agnew  and  MrrcHEix  Surprise  Eight  Mayors 
With  $160  Million  Program  to  Ficrt 
Crime 

Washington. — The  Nlxon  administration. 
Its  eye  on  the  fall  election,  trotted  out  Its 
sternest  "law  and  order"  symbols  to  launch 
an  elght-clty  campaign  against  street  crime 
and  burglaries. 

Attorney  General  John  MltcheU  Introduced 
Vice  President  Splro  Agnew.  who  announced 
the  $160  million  program  at  a  news  con- 
ference. Then,  both  apoeUes  of  the  "law  and 
order"  doctrine  departed  quickly,  leaving  the 
chore  of  answering  questions  to  others. 

The  political  nature  of  the  announcement 
was  dramatized  by  the  surprise  of  the  recipi- 
ents: The  mayors  of  Newark.  N.J.,  Baltimore, 
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Atlanta,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Denver,  St.  LovUs, 
and  Portland,  Ore.  Seated  at  the  dais,  each 
mayor  commended  the  Nlxon  administration 
for  its  action,  but  confessed  that  he  hadn't 
any  specific  program  ready  In  which  to  Invest 
the  newly  awarded  money.  Each  mayor  ex- 
pressed total  surprise  at  the  announcement. 
Mayor  Kenneth  Gibson  of  Newark  was  typi- 
cal. "We  can  use  the  money,"  he  told  report- 
ers, but  he  couldn't  offer  any  detaUs.  Mayor 
Gibson  said  he  received  a  telegram  Tuesday 
directing  him  to  be  in  Washington  yesterday 
for  the  announcement. 

The  new  program,  called  the  High  Impact 
Anti-Crime  program,  is  designed  to  reduce 
street  crimes  and  burglaries  by  20%  In  each 
of  the  eight  cities  over  the  next  five  years. 
These  have  been  the  fastest-rising  tyi)es  of 
urban  crimes. 

Vice  President  Agnew  said  the  choice  of  the 
eight  cities,  selected  both  because  they  are 
medium-size  and  have  high  crime  rates,  was 
a  "beginning."  He  said  the  program  will  be 
expanded  to  as  many  as  10  other  cities  soon, 
and  added:  "Ultimately,  we  hope  it  will  be  In 
operation  In  virtually  every  city  in  the  nation 
with  a  significant  crime  problem." 

During  the  next  24  months,  each  of  the 
chosen  eight  cities  will  be  allocated  up  to 
$20  million  In  special  Impact  funds,  mostly 
from  the  Justice  Department's  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  to  beef  up 
and  improve  their  law  enforcement  efforts. 
Though  details  will  vary  from  city  to  city, 
Mr.  Agnew  outlined  these  broad  program 
goals: 

An  across-the-board  attack  on  street  crimes 
(robbery,  mugging,  assault,  rape)  and  bur- 
glaries, the  types  of  crimes  that  are  most 
prevalent  and  most  feared. 

Involvement  of  every  portion  of  the  crim- 
inal Justice  system  in  each  city,  and  the 
communlty-at-large  as  well. 

The  reduction  of  street  crimes  and  burgla- 
ries by  5%  In  two  years  and  as  much  as 
20%  in  five  years  In  each  of  the  cities. 

A  public-education  program  to  Inform  citi- 
zens on  how  they  can  better  protect  them- 
selves and  their  property.  Including  new  re- 
search Into  effective  systems  of  looks  and 
alarms. 

Enhanced  anticrime  patrols  by  police,  which 
could  include  more  policemen,  plus  better 
equipment,  tactics  and  training. 

Increased  stress  on  apprehension  of  offend- 
ers; new  equipment  might  include  helicop- 
ters and  Improved  radio  systems  to  get  police 
to  the  crime  scene  faster. 

Special  programs  to  prosecute  street  crime 
and  burglary  offenders,  meaning  both  more 
effective  and  larger  staffs  of  prosecutors  and 
special  court  dockets  for  these  offenses. 

Special  projects  in  each  city  to  attempt 
to  rehabilitate  street  crime  and  burglary  of- 
fenders and  prevent  them  from  returning  to 
lives  of  crime. 


THE  PETERSON  REPORT  ON 
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Cosponsors  of  the  Emergency  Crime 

Control  Act 
Les  Aspin. 

Frank  Clark.  . 

George  Collins.  ' 

James  Cormaia. 
Joshua  Eilberg. 
Donald  Praser. 
Sam  Gibbons. 
Ella  Grasso. 
Seymour  Halpern. 
Henry  Helstoski. 
Romano  MazzoU. 
Ralph  Metcalfe. 
Abner  Mlkva. 
Parren  Mitchell. 
Brad  Morse. 
Morgan  Murphy. 
Charles  Rangel. 
William  Roy. 
Charles  Sandman. 
John  Seiberling. 
James  Symlng^n. 
Charles  'Vanlk. 


(Mr.  FISHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Mr.  Peter  G.  Peterson,  who  is  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  International  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  issued  a  report  entitled 
"A  Foreign  Economic  Perspective."  The 
report  itself  was  supported  by  70-odd 
pages  of  text  and  a  similar  number  of 
charts. 

The  Peterson  report  has  been  regarded 
as  something  of  a  blueprint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's anticipated  trade  leg  sla- 
tion  proposal.  It  is  therefore  of  more 
than  passing  interest. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  a  commen- 
tary on  this  report  prepared  by  Mr.  O.  R. 
Strackbein,  who  is  knowTi  to  many  of  us 
as  the  president  of  the  Nation-Wide 
Committee  on  Import-Export  Policy 
which  speaks  for  many  industries  and 
agricultural  groups  that  are  concerned 
over  the  inroads  of  imports  in  the  do- 
mestic market. 

Mr.  Strackbein 's  comments  dn  the 
Peterson  report  I  think  are  incisive  and 
to  the  point.  I  commend  them  to  all  who 
are  concerned  with  the  kind  of  trade  leg- 
islation we  may  soon  be  asked  to  con- 
sider. Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  the  paper  refened  to: 

The  Peterson  Report  on  Tradk 
(By  O.  R.  Strackbein,  President,  the  Nation- 
wide Committee  on  Import-Export  Policy, 
Jan.  19,  1972) 

The  Peterson  Report  "A  Foreign  Economic 
Perspective"  casts  its  fortunes  on  the  side  of 
"comparative  advantage"  in  the  allocation  of 
this  country's  productive  resources  in  a 
world  setting.  This  means  simply  that  we 
should  produce  those  goods  for  which  we  are 
best  fitted  while  importing  goods  that  other 
countries  produce  more  cheaply. 

On  page  34  of  the  Report  Mr.  Peterson 
says: 

"In  the  International  division  of  labor,  the 
U.S.  has  many  comparative  advantages,  but   - 
the  most  obvious  are  In  agriculture,  inan^~T 
agement,  capital  goods,  and  advanced  tech-  ^ 
nology." 

On  the  following  page  he  observes: 

"One  reason  our  workers  earn  higher  in- 
come than  any  in  the  world  is  because  the 
machinery  they  know  how  to  use  enables 
them  to  be  the  most  productive." 

Elsewhere  (p.  Iv)  he  says  we  could  choose 
the  route  adypcated  by  some  of  erecting  new 
trade  restrictions.  He  replies  by  saying: 

"However,  I  believe  this  to  be  a  prescription 
for  defeat  and  admission  of  failure.  Our  pre- 
ferred alternative  is  to  meet  head-on  the 
essential — if  demanding — task  of  Improving 
our  productivity  and  our  competitiveness  In 
an  Increasingly  competltUie  world.' 

He  asserts  that  "by  1980,  full  emplovment 
will  require  Jobs  for  almost  100  million 
Americans,  about  20  million  more  than  to- 
day's level." 

He  expects  to  reach  or  reasonably  ap- 
proach this  objective  by  liberalizing  our 
trade  and  seeking  more  liberal  treatment  of 
our  exports  abroad. 

the     PETERSON     DIAGNOSIS 

In  the  supporting  document  of  79  pages 
and  72  charts  entitled  The  United.  States  in 
the  Changing  World  Economy  may  be  found 
many  data  that  will  bring  into  question  the 
adequacy  or  the  timeliness  of  the  prescrip- 
tion contained  in  the  Report  Itself.  Quite 
clearly   the   diagnosis,   while   not   complete. 
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was  much  better  than  the  proposed  remedy. 

The  diagnosis,  however,  followed  standard 
practice,  proceeding  on  the  uncritical  as- 
sumption that  the  American  economy  is  sur- 
rounded by,  and  operates  In,  a  world  of 
homogeneous  competitive  forces.  That  Is  why 
the  prescription  falls  short  of  the  need. 

"There  Is  an  Increasing  need  to  increase 
the  productivity  and  therefore  the  competi- 
tiveness of  our  substantial  manufacturing 
sector,"  says  Mr.  Peterson.  In  other  words,  we 
must  enter  into  an  efficiency  race  with  our 
competitors!  This  proposal  smacks  of  an 
armaments  race  and  comes  at  a  bad  time. 

The  drive  for  endlessly  higher  productivity 
now  faces  questions  of  ecology  that  pre- 
viously were  not  recognized.  Beyond  that,  as 
the  Report  itself  concedes,  other  countries 
have  demonstrated  their  capacity  to  increase 
their  own  productivity  with  modern  tech- 
nological equipment.  In  fact,  as  the  charts  of 
the  supporting  document  shows,  they  have 
outdone  \is  in  the  productivity  race  in  recent 
years,  albeit  not  as  strikingly  as  the  statistics 
Indicate,  since  they  have  been  in  the  posture 
of  catching  up  with  us.  In  that  process  they 
could  achieve  Impressive  percentage  gains, 
newly  equipped  with  our  technology  and 
coming  up  as  they  did  from  a  much  lower 
base  than  ours.  They  could  in  some  Instances 
Indeed  double  or  triple  their  output  per  man- 
hour  without  coming  abreast  of  us.  even 
though  our  pace  appeared  turtle-like  by  com- 
parison. A  IC^r  annual  Increase  in  produc- 
tivity, spread  over  several  years,  measured 
from  a  relatively  low  level,  might  still  leave 
a  gap.  as  it  has  in  a  number  of  instances,  be- 
tween the  newly  attained  level  and  that  of 
this  country. 

NEED    FOR    A    BROADER    DIAGNOSIS 

To  compare  the  present-day  Amerlca:i  econ- 
omy and  productive  system  with  that  of 
the  remainder  of  the  world  as  if  the  two  had 
not  only  a  common  genesis  but  had  devel- 
oped and  grown  up  together  is  to  court  ex- 
tremely misleading  conclusions.  To  clarify 
this  assertion  requires  a  brief  historical  ex- 
cursion. 

During  the  latter  decades  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury the  economy  of  this  country  embarked 
on  a  path  that  marked  a  far-reaching  depart- 
ture  from  that  followed  by  our  economic  an- 
cestors In  Europe.  Prom  them  (especially 
England)  we  Inherited  our  governmental  and 
legal  systems  no  less  than  our  commercial 
methods. 

The  need  for  mechanical  invention  pressed 
more  acutely  on  us  that  on  them  because  of 
the  lawness  of  the  land  we  undertook  to 
subjugate  with  such  few  hands  and  the  great 
distances  that  lay  all  about  us.  In  any  event 
we  found  ways  of  increasing  the  productivity 
of  the  hands  we  did  have  and  came  on  the 
threshold  of  massive  output  a  few  decades 
after  the  Civil  War.  We  came  Into  an  area 
of  no  recognizable  guide-posts  furnished  by 
our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic.  However, 
we  had  become  accustomed  to  moving  pio- 
neering fashion  onto  new  grotind  where  there 
were  no  roads.  We  then  planted  our  own 
markers  and  signposts. 

What  was  probably  the  first  great  signpost 
we  erected  was  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act 
of  1890.  Here  was  grave  evidence  of  apprecia- 
tion of  an  exceedingly  important  principle  if 
the  nascent  new  system  was  to  develop  as  It 
did.  into  a  phenomenally  productive  machine. 
(We  had  almost  providentially  written  into 
our  Constitution  the  basis  for  a  national 
market  by  prohibiting  the  States  from  levy- 
ing duties  on  the  products  of  one  another. ) 

Without  the  necessary  history  that  would 
have  given  us  a  clue  or  academic  econo- 
mists, farm  and  labor  leaders  and  political 
spokesmen  of  the  late  19th  century,  recog- 
nized the  link  between  fair  competition  and 
relative  price  levels,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
benefits  of  mass-production  to  the  people,  on 
the  other.  Monopoly  practices  would  have 
strangled  mass  production  at  the  outset  by 


preferring  high-cost,  hlgh-proflt,  and  low 
levels  of  production  to  the  high-volume,  low- 
cost  and  small  unlt-proflt  form  of  produc- 
tion that  would  bring  the  benefits  of  mass 
production  to  more  and  more  people. 

Later,  by  way  of  breaking  up,  hobbling  or 
preventing  the  formation  of  monopolies,  we 
followed  with  the  Clayton  Act,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  Federal  Reserve  Leg- 
islation and  yet  later  with  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act.  We  were  erecting  pillars  for  a 
system,  the  nature  of  which  we  had  not  yet 
fully  comprehended;  for  there  was  a  missing 
element,  without  which  we  would  have  con- 
tinued a  pedestrian  pace  after  the  manner 
of  our  European  forebears.  This  was  the  per- 
ception of  the  dependence  of  mass  produc- 
tion on  mass  consumption.  The  most  readily 
recognizable  mile  poet  in  that  perception 
was  the  $5  per  day  wage  Instituted  by  Henry 
Ford  who.  In  the  absence  of  a  rival  for  the 
honor,  may  be  regarded  as  the  lantern-bearer 
In  our  march  Into  the  land  of  material 
plenty.  He  saw  and  acted  on  the  Identity 
of  the  worker  with  mass  consumer  purchas- 
ing fx)wer.  If  the  income  erf  the  worker  in 
response  to  his  higher  productivity,  under- 
written in  turn  by  improved  technology, 
moved  upward  so  did  market  demand  for 
useful  and  acceptable  and  sometimes  prestig- 
ious, if  non-essential,  products  also  rise. 

This  was  the  formula  of  the  American 
system  of  production,  and  it  was  very  differ- 
ent from  the  European.  There  wages  con- 
tinued to  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  evil,  as 
they  had  been  in  this  country,  to  be  kept  as 
low  as  pKjssible. 

It  was  some  decades  Indeed  before  the 
function  of  wages  In  the  economy  was  fully 
appreciated  In  this  country  and  embedded  In 
legislation.  IX  there  have  been  or  If  there 
are  excesses  today  as  some  allege.  It  Is  not  the 
fault  of  the  formula.  In  this  country  about 
80  ""c  of  the  corporate  cost  of  production  con- 
sists of  employee  compensation.  Essentially 
this  Is  the  market  at  which  our  mass  pro- 
duction Is  aimed. 

A  high  level  of  mass  consumption  is  obvi- 
ously not  the  function  of  a  massive  popula- 
tion as  such.  The  most  heavily  populated 
areas  of  the  world  are  among  the  most  desti- 
tute m  terms  of  effective  market  demand. 
What  this  country  taught  the  owners  of  the 
productive  systems  of  the  world  (communist 
countries  aside)  was  that  the  worker  was 
not  only  worthy  of  his  hire  but  that  he  In 
turn  would  reward  the  producers  handscwnely 
If  they  give  him  his  appropriately  higher 
share  of  the  pie  as  productivity  climbs. 

TRANSFER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  ABaOAD 

It  was  only  after  World  War  II  that  the 
other  capitalistic  countries  became  convinced 
by  our  example  that  they  should  adopt  our 
system.  They  were  eager  and  we  helped  them 
with  generous  infusion  of  economic  aid.  We 
guided  thousands  of  foreign  productivity 
teams  through  our  factories.  They  learned 
the  magic  of  cost-reduction  as  the  key  to 
mass  market  development.  They  also  saw  the 
dependence  of  Increased  output  on  the  in- 
stallation of  sophisticated  machinery.  They 
should  have  observed  further  the  mushroom- 
ing of  demand  for  new  products  If  these  were 
attractive  to  the  consumer  and  If  the  price 
was  dropped  lower  and  lower,  as  yet  more 
productive  machinery  was  Installed  and 
higher  output  was  attained  per  worker.  Pos- 
sibly not  all  of  this  became  clear.  In  any  case 
It  is  not  evident  that  they  saw  higher  wages 
as  the  fertilizing  agent;  or  that  they  saw  the 
futility  of  mass  production  In  the  absence 
of  a  mass  market  supported  by  good  wages. 
They  readily  saw  and  appreciated  the  first 
half  of  our  formu!!,  namely,  highly  produc- 
tive machinery,  but  bridled  at  the  second 
half  of  the  equation,  namely,  rising  employee 
compensation  commensurate  with  higher 
productivity.  This  failure  Increased  their  de- 
pendence on  exports. 


otrrrLow  of  American  capital 
In  a  decade  after  the  end  of  the  War 
American  manufacturers  were  faced  with  a 
challenge.  The  technological  advancement 
of  other  countries  and  their  lagging  wages 
soon  converted  them  Into  formidable  com- 
petitors. To  hold  foreign  markets  more  and 
more  of  our  manufacturers  built  plants 
abroad  and  employed  labor  at  the  lower 
foreign  rates.  Capital,  like  water,  flows  to 
the  lower  levels.  In  this  country  we  once  wit- 
nessed the  migration  of  the  New  England 
textile  Industry  to  the  South — at  a  much 
slower  pace,  to  be  sure,  but  for  the  same 
reason. 

Then  began  the  rise  In  Imports  In  this 
country  fostered  by  lower  foreign  costs  de- 
rived from  modernized  technology.  The  effect 
was  distressful  to  Important  segments  of  our 
economy  for  reasons  that  were  readily 
grasped.  A  number  of  industries  felt  keenly 
the  Impact  of  rising  Imports.  Exports  with 
few  exceptions  either  lost  their  dynamism 
or  actually  shrank,  as  in  the  case  of  steel, 
textiles,  and  other  products.  This  develop- 
ment was  all  but  concealed  by  two  phenom- 
ena: (1)  the  great  boom  in  our  exports  of 
machinery  and  transport  equipment,  Includ- 
ing aircraft,  and  (3)  the  statistical  practice 
of  our  Department  of  Commerce  by  which  our 
truS  export  surplus  was  grossly  exaggerated 
year  after  year,  and  our  developing  deficit 
wholly  concealed  until  it  broke  through  be- 
yond further  concealment. 

During  the  first  eleven  months  of  1971  no 
less  than  46%  of  all  our  exports  consisted 
of  machinery  and  transport  equipment,  in- 
cluding automobiles  and  parts  which  them- 
selves registered  a  deficit  of  over  $1  bilKcn 
Over  a  quarter  (27'-, )  of  all  our  exports  con- 
sisted of  machinery  alone  ($10.4  billion). 
This  was  f 'i  times  as  high  as  our  total  ex- 
ports of  all  agricultural  products,  and  also 
I'i  times  as  high  as  our  exports  of  all  other 
manufactured  products.  Thus  was  the  poor 
showing  of  nonmachlnery  exports  hidden 
from  view. 

The  other  source  of  concealment  came  from 
the  tabulation  of  our  imports  on  the  basis 
of  their  foreign  value  and  not  on  their  actual 
cost  delivered  to  this  country.  The  under- 
valuation was  some  10%.  Beyond  that  we 
unjustifiably  treated  as  exports  our  foreign 
aid  shipments.  This  twin  practice  deluded 
us  Into  believing  we  were  powerful  competi- 
tively while  we  are  in  fact  competitlvelv  de- 
feated. 

The  topheavy  bias  of  our  exports  In  favor 
of  machinery  has  gone  almost  unobserved 
and  little  Is  made  of  it.  Yet  It  represents  the 
very  story  of  our  trade  discomfiture.  In  the 
trade  In  other  manufactured  goods  we  In- 
curred a  deficit  In  the  magnitude  of  $7  bil- 
lion during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1971. 
This  deficit  was  $2  billion  higher  than  our 
surplus  in  the  export  of  machinery  and  trans- 
port equipment. 

Lost  to  view  as  a  result  was  the  extent  to 
which  the  potential  Industrial  growth  In  this 
country  flowed  abroad  during  the  magnitude 
of  some  $75  billion.  This  meant  a  vast  build- 
up of  foreign  production  capacity  and  pro- 
ductivity that  became  a  major  source  of  the 
flood  of  Imports  that  struck  our  Industries. 

Yet  the  attempt  to  measure  the  Impact  of 
Imports  on  our  employment  has  been  con- 
fined to  efforts  at  totaling  the  displacement 
of  workers  by  imports.  For  example.  Imports 
of,  say.  15  million  tons  of  steel  meant  the  dis- 
placement of  so  many  thousands  of  steel 
workers  who  would  have  been  required  to  pro- 
duce that  much  steel. 

We  can  be  sure  that  it  was  not  the  direct 
displacement  of  labor  alone  in  our  plants 
that  brought  on  our  distress  and  higher  un- 
employment. It  was  the  millions  who  v.ore 
not  hired  because  of  the  gloomy  Industrial 
outlook  that  depressed  employment.  If  only 
half  of  the  investment  that  went  abroad  had 
been  invested  In  this  country,  as  It  would 
have  been  had  the  ominous  clouds  of  im- 
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ports  on  the  horizon  not  posed  market  attri- 
tion or  stagnation,  employment  would  have 
grown  here  rather  than  so  feverishly  abroad. 
Beyond  that  blighting  effect,  another  nega- 
tive influence  has  been  overlooked  by  our 
economists  and  publicists.  The  American  eco- 
nomic system  has  depended  heavily  and  per- 
haps even  vitally  for  employment  expansion 
on  the  discovery  or  Invention,  development 
and  marketing  of  either  new  products  or  the 
sharp  reduction  of  costs  of  established  prod- 
ucts by  new  technological  devices.  In  either 
case  new  or  addUlonal  consumer  markets 
opened  up  and  e^iployment  expanded  in 
many  directions.  This  indeed  was  the  story 
of  our  economy  of  the  first  half  o{  the  Twen- 
tieth Century.  Even  If  workers  were  displaced 
the  reduced  costs  soon  buoyed  consumption 
sufficiently  to  lead  to  higher  employment 
than  before. 

Now  that  door  has  been  all  but  closed.  For- 
eign plants,  whether  native  or  owned  by 
American  capital,  are  nvt  only  ready,  thanks 
to  patent  licensing  or  actual  ownership  (as 
in  the  case  of  American  capital  invested 
abroad) ,  but  in  a  position  to  take  the  market 
for  new  or  radically  Improved  lower-cost 
products  that  formerly  await«d  us.  away 
from  us.  They  can  beat  us  to  the  lower  levels 
of  consumer  Income  that  constitutes  our  mass 
market,  by  their  lower  production  costs  and 
so  capture  the  bonanza  that  was  formerly 
the  mainstay  oi  our  high  employment  levels. 
The  result  is  that  now  when  we  displace 
workers  In  a  competitive  race  we  are  left  with 
the  unemployment  because  imports  fill  the 
expanded  market. 

Here  there  is  no  mystery.  It  needs  no  Ph.  D. 
in  economics  or  subsoil  Intellectual  plowing 
to  comprehend  what  has  happened.  Indeed, 
economic  theory  has  in  no  sense  been  vio- 
lated. It  has  been  confirmed.  What  has  been 
at  fault  has  been  the  persistently  errant  eco- 
nomic thought,  nurtured  and  held  in  place, 
not  only  by  the  obscuration  already  men- 
tioned but  also  by  Implanted  ideas  and  emo- 
tional fixations  that  are  highly  resistant  to 
the  meaning  of  economic  change. 

Perception  of  developing  facts  was  further 
obscured  by  certain  obsolete  ideas,  such  as 
the  notion  that  import  competition  Is  needed 
to  stimulate  our  entrepreneurs  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  virtually  all  our  heavy  employing 
Industries  have  been  developed  In  this  coun- 
try from  the  beginning.  For  example,  we 
needed  no  Import  competition  to  develop  the 
automobile  and  to  generate  a  mass  market 
for  it.  Indeed,  there  was  no  Import  competi- 
tion. The  same  may  be  said  of  motion  pic- 
tures, radio,  television,  the  telephone,  house- 
hold appliances  and  Innumerable  other  prod- 
ucts which  we  pioneered.  If  we  did  make  use 
of  foreign  ideas  or  patents,  this  country  was 
the  only  one  that  knew  how  to  develop  a 
mass  market  and  how  in  fact  to  accompllsb 
it  repeatedly. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  If  the  pio- 
neers of  our  system  had  faced  the  same 
situation  as  our  industry  faces  today  vis-a- 
vu%  foreign  producers.  I.e.,  had  the  latter  been 
armed  with  our  technology  and  wages  '2  tx) 
Vf.  of  ours,  our  system  would  not  have  been 
launched. 

We  had  adequate  competition  within  this 
country;  the  needed  motivation  was  pro- 
vided by  the  vision  of  a  mass  market  in 
terms  of  millions  of  customers — a  vision  that 
became  well  tested  In  time.  We  had  only  to 
bring  down  sharply  the  cost  and  the  price  of 
desirable  goods  that  enjoyed  an  elastic  de- 
mand. Henry  Ford  would  rather  have  sold 
a  million  cars  at  a  profit  of  $50  per  car  than 
100,000  cars  at  a  profit  of  $200  per  car.  The 
one  operation  would  have  brought  him  $50 
nUUlon,  the  latter  $20  million. 

Should  he  try  this  formula  today  he  would 
find  that  when  he  had  brought  the  cost 
down  to  $1000  per  car  (on  the  long-ago 
base),  thus  widening  his  market  compared 
with  his  earlier  cost  of,  say,  $1600.  foreign 
manufacturers  could  offer  a  comparable 
product  at  $S0O  at  $760.  His  vlsloned  bonanza 


would  be  transformed  Into  a  mirage.  The 
electronic  Industry  can  enter  testimony  on 
these  premises;  and  others  as  well;  and  what 
Industry,  we  may  ask.  is  now  not  being  born 
because  of  the  despoliation  of  the  market 
landscape?  What  numbers  of  newcomers  on 
the  labor  market  stand  Jobless  and  will  be 
so  next  year  because  our  system  J»as  been 
undercut  and  deranged  by  its  own  offspring? 

MR.    PETEaSON'S   FORMULA 

The  Peterson  Report  has  not  addressed  it 
self  to  these  harsh  realities.  His  prescription 
is  therefore  beside  the  point,  irrelevant.  It 
bears  further  airing: 

"Our  preferred  alternative  is  to  meet  head- 
on  the  essential — if  demanding — task  of  im- 
proving productivity  and  our  competitiveness 
in  an  increa-slngly  competitive  world,  to  seizs 
the  Initiative  in  designing  a  new,  comprehen- 
sive program  designed  to  build  on  American 
strength,  and  to  e.icourage  a  competitive 
world  trading  system  with  the  confidence 
that  comes  from  having  a  sense  of  our 
fU'.ure." 

Brave  wirds! 

A  few  highly  obstructive  cliclies  must  first 
be  dispelled.  One  is  that  foreign  compelitio;i 
is  of  the  same  stimulative  value  as  the  do- 
mestic variety.  The  textile  iiiduslry's  migra- 
tion may  even  be  cited  as  evidence  that  we 
have  overcome  challenges  from  within  our 
own  market  more  serious  than  those  posed 
by  imports.  What  Is  overlooked  is  that  the 
textile  migration  was  spread  over  75  years. 
Moreover,  the  differeiices  between  Nor  hern 
and  Southern  wages  were  nat  nearly  as  wide 
as  the  differential  that  separates  us  from 
-many  of  our  overseas  competitors.  Also,  the 
move  to  the  South  wr.s  timed  according  to 
events  and  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand 
our  compeliiive  confrontation  postwar  with 
the  remainder  of  the  world  came  up  almost 
overnight  by  comparison  and  the  foreign 
competitor  chose  the  time. 

Because  the  facts  in  the  premiss  were  con- 
cealed, both  deliberately  and  by  the  nature 
of  the  case,  as  already  noted,  tliere  was  an 
element  of  surprise. 

Secondly,  the  free-trade  character  of  our 
domestic  economy  is  held  up  as  a  blessing; 
and  so  it  is.  It  laid  the  foundation  for  mass 
production  and  mass  consumption.  However, 
to  extrapolate  this  blessing  to  cover  the  world 
does  not  follow.  The  extrapolation  came  two 
generations  too  late  to  be  acceptable  as  a 
present  solution.  To  repeat,  if  the  other  coun- 
tries had  come  with  us  in  our  new  departure 
some  sixty  years  ago  the  world  could  have 
grown  into  a  common  mass  market  together, 
as  did  the  States  in  this  country.  However, 
that  was  not  to  be.  Now,  suddenly  (in  eco- 
nomic tempo)  we  are  to  expose  our  economy 
to  foreign  competitive  forces  that  have  not 
yet  fully  recognized  the  very  quintessence  of 
our  system,  which  is  to  equate  consumer 
purchasing  power  through  adequate  employee 
compensation  as  an  absorbent  with  mass 
production. 

Until  that  is  done  we  may  Indeed  hit 
"head-on"  into  a  double  play  that  will  sur- 
render our  hitherto  unique  system  to  its  un- 
doing. Unless  the  foreign  competitive  forces, 
with  the  wage-cost  advantage,  are  contained 
for  a  suitable  period — not  merely  by  currency 
realignment  and  similar  measures,  somewhat 
helpful  as  these  may  be,  the  wide  advantages 
of  lower  unit  cost  of  production  abroad  will 
continue  to  drain  our  economy  and  derange 
it.  The  twenty  million  additional  workers  we 
are  to  employ  by  1980  will  face  a  nightmare, 
and  it  will  not  be  a  happy  one  for  the 
country. 


EQUITABLE  PENSION  PROGRAM 
FOR  VETERANS  OP  AMERICA'S 
WARS 

^Mr.  QUILLEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 


Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  that  I  have  introduced  to- 
day is  to  provide  a  more  equitable  pen- 
sion program  for  the  veterans  of  Ameri- 
ca's wars.  Our  present  veteran  benefit 
laws  are,  with  one  exception,  the  best 
that  have  been  devised  by  any  nation. 
The  exception  is  concerning  the  veterans 
of  the  war  of  1917-18,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  World  War  I. 

It  was  during  this  war  our  expansion 
as  a  world  power  really  began.  Our  in- 
dustry expanded  until  we  changed  from 
an  importer  to  an  exporter;  from  a  bor- 
rower of  finances  to  a  lender;  from  a  na- 
tion^ of  isolation  to  a  nation  whose  in- 
terests were  worldwide. 

From  the  birth  of  this  Republic,  the 
United  States  of  America  held  the  con- 
ception that  our  Nation  owed  its  exist- 
ence to  tho.se  who  fought,  and  some  gave 
their  lives  to  bring  it  into  being,  and  gave 
them  special  recognition  in  the  form  of 
tangible  benefits. 

From  the  Revolutionary  War.  through 
the  war  with  Mexico,  the  Civil  War  with 
Soain,  benefits  includirrg  land  grants, 
and  a  general  pension  was  awarded  the 
men  who  fought  in  those  wars  to  preserve 
this  Nation,  recognizing  them  for  spe- 
cial consideration. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  I.  our  Na- 
tion expanded  so  rapidly  within  and 
without,  that  the  recognition  accorded 
the  veterans  of  previous  wars  was  lost  in 
the  growth  from  a  nation  of  isolation  to 
a  world  power,  as  soon  as  the  parades  of 
the  heroes  of  the  battles  of  Chateau 
Thierry,  Verdun,  and  the  months  of  life 
in  the  trenches  were  over,  they  were 
soon  forgotten. 

As  a  benevolent  nation  we  began  to 
helps  our  allies  in  that  war.  Instead  of  the 
spirit  of  previous  wars  prevailing,  instead 
of  rewarding  the  veterans  of  that  war  as 
had  previously  been  done,  we  began  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  forgot  the  veterans  whose  service 
won  the  war.  a  situation  comparable  to  a 
man  who  clothed  and  fed  his  neighbors' 
children,  and  let  his  own  go  ragged  and 
hungry. 

It  took  another  world  conflict  to  arouse 
the  conscience  of  our  Nation  so  that  at 
the  close  of  World  War  n  an  awakened 
people  aroused  to  the  reality,  that  with- 
out those  who  made  the  contribution  to 
the  winning  of  the  war  on  the  battlefield, 
we  would  have  no  nation.  Laws  were 
passed  providing  benefits  superior  to  any 
in  previous  wars. 

The  returning  troops  were  provided 
unemployment  compensation  of  $20 
per  week  for  52  weeks. 

Educational  opportunities  for  a  college 
education  was  accorded  all  who  chose  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  Then 
after  rehabilitation,  hospital  benefits, 
and  other  benefits  including  compensa- 
tion and  pension  were  provided,  creating 
the  most  adequate  veterans  benefits  pro- 
gram of  any  nation  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

It  is  this  gap  in  an  otherwise  outstand- 
ing veterans  benefits  program  this  bill  at- 
tempts to  correct.  Some  special  consid- 
eration for  the  veterans  of  World  War  I. 
At  the  close  of  that  war  there  were 
more  than  4.700,000  veterans.  Today, 
there  are  less  than  1.400,000  whose  age  is 
76.6  years  of  age. 
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At  the  close  of  this  war  the  only  war 
America  has  fought  where  no  special 
consideration  was  given  the  veterans  of 
that  war.  No  general  pension  was  author- 
ized as  had  been  in  previous  wars. 

There  was  no  unemployment  benefits 
provided  as  was  provided  the  veterans  of 
World  War  II. 

There  was  no  educational  act  providing 
a  college  education  or  technical  on-the- 
job  training  as  was  afforded  World  War 
H  and  subsequent  war  veterans. 

There  was  no  authorization  to  enable 
the  veteran  to  buy  a  home  as  was  the 
case  in  World  War  II  and  subsequent 
wars. 

The  only  special  benefits  the  World 
War  I  veteran  received  was  the  Adjusted 
Service  Compensation  Act,  designed  to 
pay  the  veteran  $1.00  per  day  for  service 
in  the  States,  and  $1.25  per  day  for  serv- 
ice overseas.  So  designed  to  partially  com- 
pensate the  veteran  the  difference  be- 
tween his  service  pay,  and  what  he  would 
have  received  had  he  remained  in  civilian 
employment  at  home.  This  was  awarded 
in  certificates,  payable  in  20  years,  and 
averaged  about  $300.00  per  veteran.  Later 
the  law  was  amended  authorizing  the 
certificates  to  be  paid  at  50  percent  on 
the  dollar. 

The  majority  of  the  veterans  were 
broke  and  many  were  on  soup  lines,  and 
they  cashed  their  certificates  in  order 
to  survive.  Instead  of  receiving  $800.00 
they  thus  only  received  $400.00  so  any 
difference  from  the  $400.00  and  the 
amounts  charged  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
went  to  the  banks  who  handled  the 
certificates. 

This  is  the  exception,  this  is  the  gap 
in  our  pension  benefits  this  bill  attempts 
to  correct. 

At  the  time  of  their  life  when  the  ex- 
penses are  heavier  than  at  any  time, 
these  aged  veterans  find  themselves  living 
In  a  poverty  classification  and  seek  and 
deserve  special  consideration.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee to  take  speedy  action  on  this  bill. 


STRONG  SUPPORT  FOR  MONAGAN 
DRUG  BILL 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Drug  Abuse  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
completed  hearings  on  drug  problems  in 
the  military,  and  has  begun  the  markup 
of  remedial  legislation.  The  subcommit- 
tee should  soon  have  a  clean  bill  for  the 
full  committee  to  consider,  and  shortly 
thereafter,  the  House  will  be  able  to  take 
the  first  vital  legislative  step  in  helping 
the  GI  addict  on  the  road  to  rehabilita- 
tion. 

In  my  own  testimony  on  this  subject, 
I  urged  the  subcommittee  to  reject  the 
primary  bill  under  consideration,  H.R. 
9503.  as  inherently  unworkable,  and  I 
also  urge  the  House  to  reject  the  ap- 
proach in  this  bill. 

My  basic  objection  to  H.R.  9503,  which 
Is  the  administration  bill,  is  that  it  relies 
primarily  on  voluntarism  as  a  means  of 
treating  drug  abuse.  The  bill  would  give 
the  GI  30  days  of  mandatory  treatment 


beyond  his  scheduled  discharge,  but  it 
would  then  turn  him  over  to  a  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  on  a  strictly 
voluntary  basis. 

Experience  has  shown  that  this  simply 
will  not  work.  The  addict  will  not  report 
for  treatment  unless  he  is  compelled  to. 
He  will  look  not  for  a  VA  facility,  but  for 
a  fix. 

In  his  recent  testimony  before  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Drug  Abuse,  Dr. 
Richard  S.  Wilbur,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Health  and  Envirormient, 
himself  acknowledged  the  failure  of  vol- 
untarism. He  stated  that  while  many  GI 
drug  users  are  transferred  to  VA  hospi- 
tals before  they  are  discharged,  very  few 
of  them  have  agreed  to  stay  for  further 
treatment  after  discharge.  Dr.  Wilbur 
stated  that  at  present  time,  few  Vietnam 
returnees  are  going  through  an  extended 
period  of  drug  treatment  following  their 
discharge. 

The  drug  program  which  H.R.  9503 
would  establish  would  merely  perpetuate 
this  situation.  The  hard  core  addict  would 
certainly  not  be  rehabilitated  after  30 
days  of  mandatory  treatment.  He  would 
simply  be  turned  back  into  civilian  so- 
ciety free  of  legal  control.  He  would  be 
able  to  continue  his  habit,  and  even 
spread  it.  The  practical  effect  of  H.R. 
9503  is  that  it  would  shift  the  burden 
of  drug  abuse  in  the  military  to  civilian 
society. 

I  have  recommended  instead  an  ap- 
proach which  would  provide  mandatory 
treatment  until  rehabilitation  was  com- 
plete. I  have  introduced  legislation — 
H.R.  8216 — which  would  require  that  no 
addicted  serviceman  be  discharged  from 
the  military  until  he  was  judged  free 
of  his  habitual  dependence.  This  bill 
would  not  depend  on  voluntarism  to  cure 
the  hard  core  addict,  as  H.R.  9503  would 
do.  My  bill  would  give  the  addict  com- 
plete rehabilitation  in  the  service,  where 
he  is  more  easily  identifiable  and  control- 
lable. It  would  protect  the  individual  ad- 
dict by  providing  him  proper  treatment. 
It  would  protect  society  by  relieving  it  of 
the  burden  of  absorbing  large  nimibers 
of  discharged  addicts,  most  of  whom  will 
not  take  treatment  voluntarily. 

I  have  received  much  editorial  support 
for  this  approach  of  dealing  with  drug 
abuse  in  the  military.  I  should  like  to 
include  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  excel- 
lent editorials  from  the  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  American,  the  Danbmy.  Conn., 
News-Times,  and  the  Bridgeport.  Conn., 
Post  on  this  subject.  I  also  include  an 
article  by  Associated  Press  writer  John  T. 
Wheeler  in  the  Bridgeport  Sunday  Post 
which  gives  an  up-to-date  overview  of 
the  entire  GI  drug  situation. 

[Prom  the  Waterbury  Republican,  Dec.  22. 
1971) 

MoNAGAN  And  OI  Addicts 
The  failure  of  the  U.S.  military  to  deal 
firmly  and  effectively  with  drug-addicted 
QIs  In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  demands  leg- 
islation to  stem  the  flow  of  discharged  heroin 
Tisers  from  the  armed  forces  until  after  re- 
habilitation. Such  legislation  Is  being  spear- 
headed by  Rep.  John  Monagan  In  an  effort 
to  put  teeth  In  an  administration-backed 
bill  calling  for  the  release  of  an  addicted 
serviceman  after  only  30  days  of  rehabilita- 
tion beyond  his  regular  release  dat«. 

Monagan  maintains  that  the  administra- 
tion's blU  provides  an  Inadequate  period  for 


treatment  and  help  for  the  hard-core  addict 
and  would  result  In  sending  addicts  back  Into 
society  "to  become  a  greater  burden  to  them- 
selves and  to  thetr  fellow  citizens." 

The  truth  of  Monagan's  complaint  Is  \m- 
derscored  by  an  official  report  that  between 
1.000  and  2.000  GIs  are  being  discharged  each 
month  after  having  been  twice  certified  as 
heroin  users  and  after  their  commanding 
officers  have  asserted  that  the  men  have  not 
made  an  effort  to  break  the  habit. 

The  Army's  failure  to  provide  effective 
drug  rehabilitation  for  addicted  servicemen 
Is  m  opposition  to  pledges  by  President  Nixon 
and  the  Pentagon  to  keep  addicts  In  the 
Army  for  special  help  and  treatment.  The 
admlnlstratlon-backed  bill.  In  addition  to 
providing  too  short  a  period  for  positive  cure, 
depends  heavily  on  the  GI  addict's  voluntary 
continuation  of  treatment  after  his  dis- 
charge. This  according  to  Monagan,  Is  sta- 
tistically unrealistic,  since  few  discharged 
QI  addicts  avail  themselves  of  treatment 
available  at  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pitals. 

Monagan's  bill  would  require  the  military 
to  retain  the  addicted  servicemen  beyond 
their  release  dates  for  mandatory  treatment 
untU  rehabilitation  was  complete.  In  Its  ef- 
fort to  force  the  armed  forces  to  deal  with 
GI  addicts  till  cured  as  well  as  protect  the 
civilian  sector  of  society  from  the  burden 
of  absorbing  a  large  number  of  discharged 
hard-core  addicts,  the  Monagan  legislation 
deserves  support  and  Implementation. 

[Prom  the  Danbury  News-Times. 

Dec.  27,  19711 

Akmy  Passes  the  Buck  on  Drcg  Problems 

The  Army  is  playing  a  game  of  pass  the 
buck  when  It  comes  to  Its  handling  of  drug 
problems  among  servicemen  In  Vietnam. 

That's  the  clear  Implication  of  statements 
by  Army  officers  In  Saigon,  who  say  the  Army 
Is  playing  a  numbers  game  designed  to  make 
the  Army  look  good,  rather  than  treating 
addicted  servicemen  before  they  are  re- 
turned to  the  mainland  for  discharge. 

Their  comments  do  not  square  with  the 
rather  rosy  report  the  assistant  secretary  of 
defense  for  health  and  education  Issued,  say- 
ing that  a  heroin  epidemic  In  South  Vietnam 
has  been  "successfully  reversed"  by  the  Army. 

He  said  the  percentage  of  servicemen  leav- 
ing Vleitnam  who  use  heroin  has  dropped 
from  5.5  In  August  to  about  3.5  But  officers 
In  the  field  are  not  Impressed  because  the 
tests  the  Army  Is  using  can  be  circum- 
vented by  an  addict  Intent  on  doing  so. 

Addicts  not  treated  successfully  while  In 
the  Army  are  going  to  wind  up  as  problems 
In  civil  society  back  home.  The  buck  Is  passed 
to  the  local  community. 

The  administration's  own  legislation  to 
control  drug  abuse  Ip  the  military  also  con- 
tributes to  buck-paaslng.  a  situation  which 
has  aroused  the  Ire  of  Fifth  District  Con- 
gressman John  S.  Monagan. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  been  conducting  hear- 
ings on  the  administration  bill,  H.R.  9503. 
It  Is  much  weaker  than  a  bill  Rep.  Monagan 
has  Introduced  on  the  same  subject.  H.R 
8216. 

The  administration  bill  relies  on  a  volun- 
tary approach  which  has  already  been  a 
failure  when  tried  by  the  mUltary.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Waterbury  congressman.  It's  "en- 
tirely inadequate''  for  the  hard  core  addict. 

The  committee  should  heed  the  Monagan 
warning,  for  failure  of  the  Army  to  treat 
Its  own  addicts  and  adoption  of  the  half- 
hearted, half-way  measures  advanced  by  the 
administration  will  only  put  the  problem 
onto  those  who  can  least  afford  It,  the  local 
communities. 

Puix  Treatment  Needed 
Congress  Is  moving  in  its  own  slow  and 
deliberate  way  to  control  drug  abuse  in  the 
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Armed  Forces.  This  is  a  job  which  must  be 
done — and  with  a  sense  of  urgency.  Con- 
gressman John  S.  Monagan  of  Waterbury 
leads  a  substantial  bloc  of  lawmakers  which 
wants  to  make  certain  the  task  is  done  prop- 
erly. Mr.  Monagan  has  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  would  keep  the  addicts  In  the 
military  for  mandatory  treatment  until  they 
are  cured.  If  enacted  this  would  help  thou- 
sands of  young  men  resume  a  normal  life. 

There  is  a  school  of  thought,  however, 
which  leans  toward  a  different  approach  to 
the  problem.  This  group  of  congressmen, 
with  the  backing  of  the  White  House,  also 
proposes  mandatory  help  for  addicts.  The 
catch  Is  the  assistance  would  not  last  for 
more  than  30  days  beyond  the  man's  regular 
date  of  discharge. 

After  that  the  Individual  would  be  free 
to  seek  additional  help  on  a  'volim.tary  basis 
or — to  put  matters  bluntly — go  back  to  the 
needle. 

Every  shred  of  evidence  shows  conclusively 
that  rehabilitation  is  a  lengthy  process.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  30-day  wonder  cure. 
Mr.  Monagan  Is  convinced  the  voluntary  ap- 
proach simply  will  not  work  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  victims. 

Speaking  at  committee  hearings  on  the 
subject,  he  stated  that  only  six  servicemen 
have  requested  admission  to  the  Veterans 
Hospital  In  West  Haven  for  drug  treatment. 
Yet  it  Is  believed  several  hundred  OI  addicts 
now  live  In  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Monagan  cited  an  Army  study  which 
showed  that  of  the  4,440  soldiers  found  using 
hard  drugs  during  a  10-week  p>erlod  this 
year,  only  23  volunteered  for  even  short- 
term  attention. 

The  conclusion  should  be  apparent.  Mr. 
Monagan's  belief  that  anjrtreatment  must 
be  mandatory,  and  for  as  iSllgsas  needed,  is 
based  on  facts.  \^ 

When  It  comes  to  curing  the  users  ot  hard 
drugs,  an3rthing  less  than  an  all-out  effort 
is  next  to  useless. 


[Prom  the  Bridgeport  Sunday  Post, 
Jan.  2, 1972] 
Drug    Addiction:    the    Toughest    War    En- 
countered BY  U.S.  Military  to  Date 
(By  John  T.  Wheeler) 
Washington. — President   Nixon's   declared 
war — the    one    to   rid    GIs    and    veterans    of 
dangerous  drug  habits — is  winding  up  rapid- 
ly. So  far,  many  worried  officials  say,  there 
Is  little  if  any  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 
A  senior  Pentagon  source,   who  looks   on 
the  optimistic  side  of  the  problem,  says  more 
than  500  heroin  users  and  addicts  are  dis- 
charged each  month  by  the  Army,  the  center 
of  the  drug  epidemic  in  the  military.  Other 
estimates  place  the  figure  closer  to  1,000  to 
1,500,  counting  Navy.  Air  Force  and  Marine 
discharges. 

NO  EXACT  FIGURE 

Although  hard  figures  are  impossible  to 
come  by,  estimates  that  addicts  and  users  In 
the  military  or  discharged  in  the  past  few 
years  have  pushed  the  nation's  heroin-de- 
pendent population  up  by  50  per  cent  are  not 
hard  to  come  by. 

An  Associated  Press  survey  of  dnrg  prob- 
lems among  GIs  and  ex-GIs  and  what  Is  be- 
ing done  for  them  turned  up  these  other 
major  points: 

DRUG  ABUSE  DEATHS 

With  American  combat  dwindling  as  the 
U.S.  hot  war  diminishes  in  Vietnam,  deaths 
from  confirmed  and  clinically  diagnosed  drug 
abuse  may  soon  overtake  casualties  Infilcted 
by  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamere. 

Addicts  aiid  users  being  discharged  are  re- 
ceiving onlyV'band  aid"  treatment  before 
re-entering  clVuian  life,  a  senior  Veterans 
Administration  official  says. 

Only  a  comparative  handful  of  veterans 
from  Vietnam,  the  worst  drug  crisis  area,  are 
seeking  help,   and   some   VA  sources   say   It 


may  be  years  before  most  do.  A  key  reason 
appears  to  be  that  these  addicts  are  among 
the  most  antl-establlshment  and  alienated  of 
the  young  In  uniform. 

AMNESTY  PROGRAM 

The  amnesty  program  to  encourage  addicts 
stUl  In  the  service  to  turn  themselves  In  for 
treatment  with  no  punitive  action  has  proved 
a  statistical  success  but,  officials  say,  may 
be  largely  meaningless  In  terms  of  perma- 
nent cures. 

Known  users  of  heroin  and  other  danger- 
ous drugs  stUl  are  being  drafted  and  sent  to 
Vietnam  despite  what  sources  concede  are 
serious  risks  such  men  may  become  hardcore 
addicts.  Any  other  policy,  officials  say.  would 
allow  any  who  claimed  drug  usage  to  escape 
service  or  Vietnam  duty  and  lead  to  chaos 
in  the  military. 

Officials  In  the  military,  and  out.  fear  re- 
turning GIs  and  discharged  vets  will  spread 
their  addiction  among  their  friends,  not  only 
for  profit  to  support  their  own  habits  but 
to  spread  their  own  euphoria  and  sense  of 
guilt. 

SMALL  CURE  RATE 

"Cure  rates  outside  the  controversial  meth- 
adone maintenance  program  are  depresslng- 
ly  small,"  VA  and  military  sources  report. 
For  the  most  part,  a  senior  VA  doctor  says, 
about  70  to  80  per  cent  of  hardened  heroin 
addicts  may  never  lead  a  totally  drug  free 
life  again. 

Both  the  military  and  the  VA  are  searching 
desperately  and  so  far  Inconclusively,  for 
better  cure  methods.  "We  definitely  have 
hard  narcotics,  but  we  Just  as  deflijltely  have 
no  hard  answers  for  ending  this  problem," 
one  source  said. 

SOARING  crime  RATE 

Reports  of  soaring  crime  rates  at  military 
bases  here  and  overseas,  due  In  large  part 
to  the  drug  problem,  bode  111  for  another  of 
the  President's  wars — the  one  on  crime — as 
addicts  and  users  return  to  civilian  life. 

Addicts  hooked  on  Vietnam's  nearly  pure 
heroin  bring  back  incredibly  expensive  ha- 
bits. They  may  spend  $2,500  to  $3,000  saved 
in  the  war  zone  during  the  first  month  home. 

The  drug  problem  In  the  military  has 
grown  so  serious  in  the  Army  that  a  senior 
source  said  military  police  and  investigators 
have  little  time  for  seeking  addicts  and 
users  but  must  devote  virtually  all  their  ef- 
forts to  trapping  pushers. 

DRUG  WAR  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  administration  so  far  has  authorized 
the  Defense  Department  to  spend  $34.2  mil- 
lion and  the  VA  an  extra  $17  mUlion  on  the 
drug  war.  Some  at  the  operating  level  are 
not  sure  the  amount  is  nearly  enough. 

NO  RACIAL  LINES 

Drug  abuse,  originally  conceived  popularly 
as  a  problem  of  poor  blacks,  has  proved  to 
cut  fairly  evenly  across  racial  and  economic 
lines  In  the  mllltarj'.  A  company  commander 
who  said  he  canvassed  his  unit  and  found  65 
per  cent  had  or  were  using  and  experiment- 
ing with  drugs,  said :  "Once  I  thought  It  was 
a  Negro  problem.  Then  I  decided  It  was  a 
ghetto  problem.  Now  I  know  it  Is  Just  a  prob- 
lem." 

The  military  and  especially  the  Veterans 
Administration  have  started  a  massive  cam- 
paign against  drug  abuse.  Current  programs, 
some  officials  believe,  will  be  further  ex- 
panded as  the  true  extent  of  the  problem 
becomes  known.  A  Pentagon  source  noted 
wryly,  "This  Is  the  first  popular  war  we've 
had  in  a  long  time." 

FIRST  RULE  OF  WAR 

A  first  rule  of  war  Is  to  know  the  enemy, 
but  In  this  case  the  Pentagon  has  several — 
first  and  foremost  heroin,  followed  by  am- 
phetamines, barbiturates  and  other  danger- 
ous drugs.  The  old  enemy  marijuana  almost 
Is  forgotten  in  view  of  the  new  and  far 
graver  threat. 


Hard  facts  on  the  enemy's  conquests  are 
almost  impossible  to  find.  A  senior  Army  offi- 
cial says  his  service  has  now,  or  has  dis- 
charged recently,  some  60,000  heroin  users 
and  addicts,  a  total  he  said  leaves  the  Army 
"quite  pleased"  because  It  feared  the  situ- 
ation was  far  worse.  Reports  from  the  field 
suggest  a  far  higher  but  unproven  figure. 

ARRESTS    TRIPLE 

There  are  some  hard  statistics,  especially 
on  Vietnam,  where  national  attention  has 
been  riveted  on  the  drug  problem.  In  the  firs* 
six  months  of  1971,  drug-related  deaths  were 
running  64  percent  higher  than  the  previous 
year  and  arrests  on  charges  involving  hard 
narcotics  had  tripled. 

Pentagon  sources  caution  that  arrest  fig- 
ures especially  may  not  present  a  true  pic- 
ture since  a  year  ago  the  military  scarcely 
realized  it  had  a  problem. 

The  Army  has  set  up  or  will  soon  open  81 
halfway  houses  at  bases  In  the  United  States. 
Thirteen  more  operate  in  Vietnam.  These  are 
treatment  centers  for  those  who  volunteer  to 
try  to  escape  their  drug  habits.  No  over-all 
figures  are  available  for  the  number  of  men 
taking  part  in  the  stateside  program.  Each 
base's  anti-drug  program  is  built  locallv 
around  loose  Pentagon  guidelines. 

EX -ADDICT    THERAPISTS 

Ex-addicts  are  recruited  as  "therapists" 
because  they  are  available  and  have  insights 
non-drug  users  may  not  have  no  matter  how 
extensive  their  training. 

The  Army  Is  attacking  its  problem  base  by 
base.  The  Navy  and  Air  Force  have  tried  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  In  one  Installation 
apiece.  This  is  possible,  they  say,  because 
their  problems  are  numerically  and  propor- 
tionately smaller.  However,  in  at  least  one 
case.  Air  Force  drug  abusers  have  been  farmed 
out  to  the  Army  because  Lackland  Air  Force 
Base,  that  service's  center,  could  not  handle 
them. 

""The  three  services'  programs  are  about  the 
same.  Detoxify,  counsel  and  return  a  man  to 
his  unit  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Most  of  those 
under  treatment  may  not  even  spend  any 
time  assigned  to  a  halfway  house.  Others 
work  with  counselors  as  outpatients  after  a 
short,  "Inhouse,"  detoxification  period.  The 
most  serious  cases  may  spend  weeks  In  half- 
way houses  or  return  for  prolonged  stays  if 
they  fall  back  into  the  drug  life. 

SCREENING    MEN 

Screening  to  spot  drug  i  users  began  In 
Vietnam  and  now  has  spreacM.o  other  South- 
east Asian  bases.  Men  in  this  area  are  given 
urine  tests  to  determine  whether  they  have 
been  using  heroin,  amphetamines  or  barbi- 
tuates.  Those  who  fiunk  and  are  returning 
home  are  held  for  seven  days  to  "dry  them 
out"  before  they  are  flown  back  to  the  United 
States  where  they  are  encouraged  to  get  into 
drug  treatment  programs.  Most  don't.  The 
holding  period  soon  will  be  two  weeks  and 
a  bill  pending  In  Congress  would  extend  a 
man's  tour  for  up  to  30  days  for  treatment. 
This  would  be  done  in  a  VA  hospital. 

What  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  drug  war 
will  be,  none  can  envision.  The  military  says 
It  cannot  predict  how  large  the  problem  will 
be  In  the  future  and  because  so  little  is 
known  about  treatment,  how  long  a  man  w.ll 
need  treatment  and  how  Intensive,  and  thus 
costly.  It  will  be.  The  VA  says  hard  cases  w,ll 
take  about  a  month  of  hospitalization,  at  an 
average  of  $30  a  day,  and  then  years  of  out- 
patient treatment.  It,  too.  says  it  Is  too  early 
to  forecast  ccsts  In  terms  of  manpower  needs 
and  facilities  needed  for  outpatients. 

DISCHARGING    PROBLEM 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Gard  Jr..  head  of  the 
Army's  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Program, 
recently  noted  President  Nixon  "emphasized 
informally  to  Department  of  Defenso  officials 
that  the  militiry  services  must  not  discharge 
drug-dependent  servicemen  Into  our  already 
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crlme-rldden  streets  without  treatment  and 
attempts  to  rehabilitation." 

The  spirit  and.  In  some  cases,  the  letter 
of  that  order  are  not  being  carried  out,  some 
officials  concede  privately.  A  general  follow- 
ing the  situation  closely  said:  "There  Is  no 
question  we  are  turning  junkies  Into  the 
civilian  society.  We  can  dry  them  out  and 
try  to  take  care  of  the  guy  staying  tn  the 
Army.  But  the  VA  has  got  to  carry  the  ball 
on  the  veterans." 

The  military  has  provided  a  bare  minimum 
of  coun.selllng  and  referred  departing  veter- 
ans to  VA  hospitals.  A  majority  of  the  time 
they  simply  don't  show  up.  The  Pentagon 
plans  to  order  heavy  users  to  VA  hospitals 
for  discharge  In  hopes  they  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  VA  drug  programs.  But  once  a 
maii's  service  Is  over,  no  one  under  present 
laws  can  force  him  to  submit  to  treatment. 

SHOET    TEBM    TREATMENT 

Dr.  Samuel  C,  Kalm,  director  of  the  VA's 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  program  staff,  saia 
of  the  short  term  treatment  given  by  the 
military:  "Hopefully  It  will  orientate  the  man 
to  his  problem.  It  is  not  a  real  treatment. 
But  hopefully  it  may  bring  the  man  to  the 
point  where  he  is  ready  to  be  treated." 

A  major  problem  is  that  veterans,  espe- 
cially these  who  served  in  Vietnam,  are  gen- 
erally in  no  mood  for  treatment.  Dr.  Brian 
B.  Doyle  of  the  Army's  drug  abuse  control 
division  said   of  Vietnam   GI  addicts : 

"The  overwhelming  majority  express  either 
no  interest  or  antagonism  toward  further 
treatment." 

ROCK    BOrrOM    POINT 

Where  then  are  the  Vietnam  addicts  which 
officials  felt  cfrtain  would  flood  the  VA  sys- 
tem? Addicts  and  ex-addicts  in  and  out  of 
the  military  predict  these  men  will  not  seek 
help  until  they  "hit  bottom"  perhaps,  a  year 
or  more  from  now. 

"The  day  they  get  up  and  have  to  hit 
before  they  can  brush  their  teeth,  when  they 
can't  stand  the  sight  of  what  happened  to 
the  face  in  the  mirror,  when  they  know  their 
whole  life  Is  cha.slng  the  bag.  then  they  mav 
come  in."  said  one  addict  being  treated  in  a 
methadone  ward  by  the  VA. 

"We  may  find  the  exclusively  American 
tragedy  of  Vietnam  will  be  measured  in  the 
long  run  as  much  by  the  lives  destroyed  by 
drugs  a.%  by  American  bleed  lest  and  treasure 
spent,"  a  VA  official  said. 

MANY    DROPOUTS 

Although  thousands  cf  GIs  have  sought 
amnesty  in  return  for  attempts  to  treat  their 
habits,  many  more  thousands  have  not.  And 
many  drop  out  of  programs  to  fall  back  into 
that  demiworld   of  addiction  and  euphoria. 

"The  heroin  addict  is  likely  t.o  be  the  most 
anti-Establishment  of  his  peers."  a  VA  source 
said  and  Peitagcn  officials  ai^ree.  "Their 
habit  aside,  they  want  nothing  from  us,"  one 
said. 

Another  reason  the  men  may  have  for  not 
seeking  help  Is  that  those  caught  In  the  drug 
culture  often  are  as  aware  Eis  physicians  and 
drug  treatment  experts  of  the  small  chance 
for  complete  cures. 

Defense  and  VA  officials  say  pa.st  experi- 
ence Indicates  only  7  to  13  per  cent  of  those 
who  turn  themselves  in  will  ultimately  lead 
a  permanently  drug-free  life  unless  they  are 
put  on  methadone,  a  "hlghless"  heroin  sub- 
stitute when  used  by  addicts.  The  cure  rate 
with  methadone,  too,  is  relatively  small. 

The  VA's  Dr.  Kalm  says  he  does  not  even 
like  the  term  "cure  rate  "  when  applied  to  ad- 
dicts. 

SrCCESSFtJL   BEH.\BILn'ATION 

"Abstinence  is  not  the  only  criteria.  Suc- 
cessful rehabilitation  does  not  mean  many 
In  the  program  will  not  take  an  occasional 
hit.  I  don't  get  uptight  about  the  occasional 
trippers.  If  a  man  gets  a  Job,  goes  to  school, 
functions  in  society  and  at  work,  we  consider 
it  successful.  In  these  terms  I  think  we  can 


rehabilitate  80  per  cent  although  It  may  re- 
quire long  periods  of  treatment,  a  period  of 
years." 

Carl,  an  addict  of  11  years  and  now  "clean" 
and  a  VA  drug  counselor,  says,  "It  takes 
about  three  days  to  get  the  heroin  out  of 
your  body.  It  takes  years  to  get  it  out  of  your 
head."  It  is  for  this  reason  that  some  doctors 
term  the  present  military  system  for  han- 
dling soon-to-be-discharged  men  only  weak 
first  aid  that  will  prevent  but  few  men  from 
falling  deeper  into  the  drug  world. 

To  some,  there  are  frightening  implications 
of  what  veteran  drug  users  may  mean  In 
terms  of  civil  crime. 

Tony,  another  ex-addict  on  the  VA's  pay- 
roll said:  "They  (the  Vietnam  veterans)  come 
home  with  a  pocket  full  of  money  and  It 
goes  snap,  snap,  snap  while  they  try  to  find 
a  high  like  they  got  in  Vietnam.  They  can't, 
man.  All  they  get  is  garbage  here." 

The  95  per  cent  pure  heroin  of  Vietnam 
compares  to  about  5  per  cent  doses  available 
at  U.S.  bases  and  cities. 

John.  20,  who  won  a  combat  infantryman's 
badge  and  other  decorations  as  a  member  of 
an  Army  reconnaissance  unit,  saved  nearly 
$2,500  while  "chasing  through  the  bush  In 
"Nam."  It  was  gone  in  a  month.  A  habit  that 
cost  him  $16  a  day  in  Vietnam  now  demanded 
a  "quarter  piece"  a  day,  the  equivalent  of 
sixty  $2  bags  of  heroin  in  the  U.S.  market. 
"I  Just  couldn't  steal  that  much  in  the 
States,"  he  said  by  way  of  partial  explana- 
tion why  he  turned  himself  in  at  Ft,  Dix 
under  the  amnesty  program. 

ADDICTION    COSTS 

President  Nixon  estimated  drug  addiction 
in  the  United  States  costs  $2  billion  annually 
with  individual  addicts  paying  from  810,000 
to  $33,000  a  year.  Few  can  afford  this  with- 
out turning  to  some  sort  of  crime. 

Looking  to  the  future  when  thousands  of 
as  yet  unhooked  or  unidentified  addicts  will 
come  to  the  surface,  both  the  VA  and  the 
military  say  they  have  a  hard  master  plan  to 
cure  them.  An  Army  general  said,  "Every- 
thing works  and  nothing  works.  What  goes 
in  one  place  with  one  unit  won't  work  some- 
where else.  What  works  with  one  individual 
fails  with  the  next." 

The  VA  feels  it  can  reach  addicts  in  a  way 
the  military  never  can  simply  because  it  has 
no  need  to  maintain  the  discipline  necessary 
In  any  organization  dedicated  to  waging  war. 

FUNDAMENTAL   QUESTION 

A  fundamental  question  often  asked  by  the 
public  is.  do  heroin  addicts  really  want  to 
be  saved,  should  an  effort  be  made  or  should 
they  simply  be  Jailed  or  otherwise  written  off 
by  society? 

Experts  reply  that  when  an  addict  hits  bot- 
tom, there  usually  is  a  powerful  urge  for 
survival.  They  cite  statistics  and  case  his- 
tories to  prove  their  point. 

One  Army  addict  summed  up  his  view  in  a 
poem. 

"Teaspoon,  teaspoon,  teaspoon,  give  me 
back  my  brain. 

"Hello  reflection.  Ooh,  you  don't  look  the 
same. 

"And  good  morning  sweet  companion. 

"Pardon  me  if  I've  forgotten  your  name." 

The  addict  bard  died  of  his  habit  at  24, 


FHA  FORECLOSURES  ZOOMING 

I  Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  growing  interest  in  the  country  In  the 
pressing  problem  posed  by  the  rising 
volume  of  inner  city  housing  foreclosed 
and  acquired  by  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 


The  Subcommittee  on  Legal  and  Mone- 
tary Affairs,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  has  been  making  studies  and  con- 
ducting hearings  in  this  area.  The  Janu- 
ary 3  edition  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port contains  an  excellent  in-depth  ar- 
ticle, "Why  So  Many  Mortgages  Are  Be- 
ing Foreclosed,"  on  one  facet  of  the  prob- 
lem. In  an  effort  to  keep  my  colleagues 
informed  of  developments  in  this  field, 
I  direct  attention  to  the  article  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

Why  So  Many  Mobtgages  Abe  Being 
Foreclosed 

A  crisis  is  growing  in  Government  efforts 
to  house  low-income  families  in  the  inner 
cities. 

Foreclosures  are  skyrocketing  on  houses  in 
such  areas  bought  with  Federal  Housing 
Administration  guarantees,  despite  hefty 
subsidies  given  to  ease  home-ownership  bur- 
dens in  many  cases. 

Delinquency  rates,  foreshadowing  possible 
future  foreclosures,  rose  sharply  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1971,  primarily  on  home  purchas- 
es backed  by  FHA  or  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration. 

A  survey  by  the  Mortgage  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation warns: 

The  slow  progress  of  economic  recovery, 
coupled  with  the  expanded  emphasis  through 
federal  programs  to  house  lower  and  middle- 
income  families  regardless  of  their  credit- 
worthiness, is  likely  to  cause  the  near-term 
trend  of  delinquencies  and  loans  in  process 
of  foreclosure  to  continue  upward." 

One  result:  Thousands  of  rundown  houses 
in  decaying  neighborhoods  are  ending  up  in 
Government  hands. 

Critics  of  the  federal  programs  say  specu- 
lators have  sold  shoddy,  tumbledown  houses 
to  poor  families  with  the  help  of  false  FHA 
appraisals.  At  one  ix>lnt  in  early  1971.  George 
Romney.  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  halted  all  sales  of  existing 
houses  in  one  subsidy  program  for  a  full- 
scale  investigation  and  overhaul  of  operating 
procedures. 

Officials  warn  that  another  big  problem  Is 
brewing  in  rental  hotising.  where  soaring 
operating  costs  are  pressing  many  subsidized 
projects  toward  bankruptcy. 

BUILDING    rate    ON    RISE 

All  this  comes  at  a  time  when  housing  for 
low  and  moderate-income  families  is  being 
produced  at  record  rates.  An  estimated  600.- 
000  units  will  be  built  in  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing next  June  30.  That  accounts  for  about  2 
out  of  every  7  homes  being  built  for  sale  or 
rent  in  the  current  housing  boom. 

What  is  happening,  experts  say.  Is  that 
decisions  made  after  the  riots  of  the  mid- 
1960s  are  beginning  to  have  repercussions. 
There  was  great  pressure  on  HUD  then  to 
provide  inner-city  housing.  As  a  result,  the 
FHA.  which  had  shunned  the  inner  cities 
because  of  the  risk  Involved,  became  more 
active  in  promoting  new  construction  and 
the  refurbishing  and  purchase  of  older 
homes  in  shabby  or  deteriorating  areas. 

With  this  shift,  speculators  in  some  cities 
reportedly  t)egan  buying  rundown  houses  at 
bargain  rates,  making  minor  repairs  and  sell- 
ing them  to  poor  families  under  Government 
programs  for  enormous  profits.  HUD  officials 
agree  these  houses  often  were  overpriced. 

welfare  homeowners 
Even  when  there  was  no  inflation  In  the 
price,  sometimes  the  families  selected  to  buy 
the  homes  would  be  unable  to  keep  up  pay- 
ments for  one  reason  or  another.  In  some 
cities,  numerous  welfare  families  were  placed 
in  the  home-ownership  programs. 

Says  Eugene  Gulledge,  Assistant  HUD  Sec- 
retary for  Housing  Production : 

"Given  the  pressures  of  the  day,  I  can't 
find  any  fault  with  the  instructions  given 
at  the  time.  I  can  find  fault  with  the  Inter- 
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pretatlon  at  local  levels.  They  relaxed  stand- 
ards as  ordered,  but  nobody  from  here  told 
them  to  relax  them  that  much.  As  a  result, 
we  insured  many  houses  we  shouldn't  have." 

Another  factor  causing  problems,  Mr.  Gul- 
ledge explains,  is  the  change  In  attitudes 
toward  living  in  the  center  city: 

"Nobody  foresaw  the  abandonment  of 
wliole  areas  of  the  city.  Since  the  riots  of 
196G-67,  people  have  been  leaving  many  of 
these  areas,  just  abandoning  property.  No- 
body wants  to  live  there.  We  didn't  recognize 
this  until  fairly  recently.  Most  of  these  trou- 
blesome mortgages  were  written  In  1968-69 — 
before  this  problem  surfaced." 

DETROIT'S    TROUBLE 

Recent  hearings  in  Detroit  by  a  House  sub- 
committee headed  by  Representative  John  S. 
Monagan  (Dem.),  of  Connecticut,  drama- 
tized the  situation. 

Testimony  showed  that  FHA  foreclosures 
in  Detroit  rose  from  an  average  of  96  a 
month  in  1968  to  381  a  month  in  1971,  with 
the  agency  taking  possession.  Where  810 
properties  were  held  by  the  FHA  on  Sept. 
30.  1969,  nearly  5,300  were  held  on  the  same 
day  two  years  later.  Most  foreclosures  came 
from  non-subsidized  mortgages  insured  after 
standards  were  relaxed. 

OSicials  say  that  many  of  the  houses  are 
l;i  neighborhoods  where  homes  are  beinp 
abandoned  in  large  numbers  because  nobody 
isanls  to  live  there.  Because  of  this,  HUD 
expects  great  difficulty  in  disposing  of  its 
holdings.  The  average  loss  per  house  is  fore- 
cast at  about  $10,000,  three  times  the  loss  on 
the  usual  single-family  foreclosure. 

Defaults  also  have  tripled  on  multi-family 
rental  projects  in  the  last  year. 

Estimates  are  the  losses  on  presently  held 
properties  in  that  city  could  rtm  as  high  as 
26.5  million  dollars,  with  eventual  costs  to 
HUD  on  future  foreclosures  raising  the  total 
to  as  much  as  200  million  dollars. 

THE    MAIN     OFFENDERS 

Most  of  the  home-ownership  problems  in- 
volve existing  houses,  or  rehabilitated  houses. 
Mr.  Gulledge  says  they  account  for  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  subsidized  units. 

"In  new  construction,"  he  contends,  "the 
plan  is  a  tremendous  success.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  families  have  been  enabled  to 
buy  a  house  by  this  program.  The  trouble 
area  is  the  inner  city.  There  is  little  or  no 
trouble  with  new  construction  in  the  sub- 
urbs." 

Nonnan  Watson.  Assistant  HUD  Secretary 
for  Housing  Management,  says: 

"We  are  building  a  great  volume  of  subsi- 
dized housing,  much  of  it  in  the  tough 
inner-city  areas.  We  are  serving  low-income 
people  in  these  troubled  areas.  There  are 
problems  with  rising  taxes  and  other  costs. 
There  is  a  lack  of  expertise  in  managing  this 
type  of  housing — lack  of  management  know- 
how  is  perhaps  the  biggest  problem.  And  our 
people  at  HUD  are  still  learning  how  to  run 
these  programs,  begun  In  1968  for  the  most 
part.  It  isn't  surprising  that  there  are 
dlfflculties." 

As  with  the  single-family  subsidies,  the 
difficulties  with  apartments  also  focus  on  the 
inner  city. 

Very  often,  says  Mr.  Watson,  taxes  have 
risen  faster  than  the  ability  of  the  landlord 
to  collect  higher  rents.  In  addition,  the  plans 
often  run  into  trouble  because  op>erating 
costs  are  underestimated,  or  projects  are 
built  in  the  wrong  places.  He  explains: 

"In  order  to  make  such  projects  succeed, 
you  need  a  good  Income  mix.  When  you  lo- 
cate in  a  very  poor  area,  you  are  swamped 
by  the  very  poor,  who  can  just  barely  get  in. 

"If  you  underestimate  operating  expenses, 
as  frequently  happens,  and  have  to  boost 
rents,  these  people  move  out.  But  there  Is 
no  one  to  replace  them  but  families  as  badly 
off  as  they  are.  If  you  get  loaded  up  with 
families  paying  35  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of 
their  Income  on  housing,  you  have  no  room 
to  raise  rents." 


Mr.  Watson  says  these  programs  are  not 
planned  to  take  care  of  the  poorest  families. 
Public  housing,  with  a  much  larger  subsidy, 
is  designed  for  families  on  the  bottom  rung 
of  the  Income  ladder.  The  newer  subsidy 
programs  are  expected  to  aid  families  with 
Incomes  above  public-housing  levels. 

BLEAK    FUTURE 

The  HUD  official  says  the  problems  in 
rental  projects  arise  mainly  because  not 
enough  of  the  tenants  have  incomes  at  the 
top  levels  eligible  for  subsides.  Unless  this 
can  be  changed,  he  says,  it  may  mean  sub- 
stantial foreclosures  in  the  future. 

When  there  are  foreclosures,  the  FHA  re- 
sells the  property,  after  making  any  neces- 
sary repairs.  Nearly  always  a  loss  is  involved. 
This  loss  comes  from  the  FHA  loan-insur- 
ance fund,  which  backs  billions  in  other 
home  mortgages. 

So  far.  officials  say,  there  is  no  threat  to 
this  fund.  It  Is  financed  by  fees  charged  at 
the  time  of  the  sale  of  an  FHA-insured 
house — a  half  of  1  per  cent  charge  on  the 
mortgage — plus  Income  from  investment  of 
the  reserves. 

Because  of  the  current  housing  boom, 
income  to  the  fund  far  exceeds  expenses  to 
date,  including  the  recent  losses. 

What  HUD  officials  are  trying  to  do  now  is 
head  ofT  future  defaults  that  might  become 
serious. 

COUNSELING  PROGRAM 

One  major  effort  is  to  improve  the  man- 
agement of  rental  projects.  Another  Is  to 
counsel  families  in  the  home-ownership  plan. 

HUD  has  only  a  limited  amount  of  money 
for  counseling,  and  its  main  efforts  have  been 
directed  at  coaching  families  to  handle  their 
finances  more  effectively.  Some  successful 
programs  have  counseled  buyers  on  how  to 
make  home  repairs  and  trained  housewives 
on  home  care,  decoration  and   applicances. 

While  trying  to  make  existing  programs 
work  better.  HUD  Is  also  studying  possible 
alternatives.  One  is  a  housing  allowance 
that  would  help  a  family  to  find  its  own 
housing,  pay  rent  in  any  apartment  or  house 
of  its  choice.  This  contrasts  with  present 
subsidies  which  are.  in  effect,  paid  to  the 
mortgage  holder  or  landlord.  A  two-year 
test  of  the  new  approach  is  just  beginning. 

Another  possibility  is  an  operating  subsidy 
for  rental  projects.  Payments  of  this  kind 
are  already  being  made  to  local  public  hous- 
ing authorities. 

"We  are  gomg  to  have  to  do  something  to 
help  our  rental  programs."  says  Mr.  Watson. 

"We  don't  want  the  Government  to  have 
to  keep  taking  these  projects  back.  We  are 
looking  at  the  Idea  of  extra  help,  somehow, 
to  make  them  solvent. 

"If  this  gets  out  of  hand  across  the  coun- 
try, it  could  be  very  serious.  Housing  in  the 
ghetto  is  no  different  than  anything  else  In 
the  ghetto.  The  city  Itself  Is  in  trouble." 


MAYHEM  IN  PARADISE 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  many  articles  written 
on  the  destruction  and  devastation 
caused  by  strip  mining,  one  of  the  best 
was  penned  by  Wendell  Berry.  Mr. 
Berry's  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
January  23,  1972,  issue  of  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal,  follows: 

Mayhem  in  Paradise 

(By  Wendell  Berry) 

(Wendell   Berry,  of  Port  Royal.  Ky..  Is  a 

professor   of   English   at   the   University   of 

Kentucky.  His  latest  book  Is  The  Unforeseen 


Wilderness,  an  essay  on  Kentucky's  Red  River 
Gorge,  with  photographs  by  Gene  Meatyard.) 

I  have  Just  spent  two  days  flying  over  the 
coal  fields  of  both  Eastern  and  Western  Ken- 
tucky, looking  at  the  works  of  the  strip 
miners.  Several  times  before,  I  had  driven 
and  walked  to  look  at  strip  mines,  mainly  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  but  those 
earlier  ground-level  experiences  did  not  pre- 
pare me  at  all  for  what  I  saw  from  the  air. 
In  scale  and  desolation — and,  I  am  afraid  in 
duration — this  industrial  vandalism  can  be 
compared  only  with  the  desert  badlands  of 
the  West.  The  damage  has  no  human  scale. 
It  is  a  geologic  upheaval.  In  some  Eastern 
Kentucky  counties,  for  mile  after  mile  after 
mile,  the  land  has  been  literally  hacked  to 
pieces.  Whole  mountain  tops  have  been  torn 
off  and  cast  into  the  valleys.  And  the  ruin 
of  human  life  and  pcssibillty  is  commen- 
surate with  the  ruin  of  the  land.  It  is  a 
scene  from  the  Book  of  Revelation.  It  is  a 
domestic  Vietnam. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  are  only  two  phi- 
losophies of  land  use.  One  holds  that  the 
earth  is  the  Lord's  or  it  holds  that  the  earth 
t)elongs  to  those  yet  to  be  t>orn  as  well  as  to 
those  now  living.  The  present  owners,  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  only  have  the  land  in 
trust,  both  for  all  the  living  who  are  de- 
pendent on  it  now,  and  for  the  unborn  who 
will  be  dependent  on  It  in  time  to  come.  The 
model  of  this  sort  of  use  is  a  good  farm — a 
farm  that,  by  the  return  of  wastes  and  by 
other  safeguards,  preserves  the  land  In  pro- 
duction without  diminishing  its  ability  to 
produce.  Tiie  standard  of  this  sort  of  land 
use  is  feriility.  which  preserves  the  interest  of 
the  fufjre. 

The  other  philosop.hy  is  that  of  exploita- 
tion, which  holds  that  the  interest  of  the 
present  owner  is  the  only  interest  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  standard,  according  to  this  view, 
is  profit,  and  it  is  assumed  that  whatex-er 
Is  profitable  is  good.  The  most  fanatlca^<J»e- 
llevers  in  the  rule  of  profit  are  tha^trlp 
miners  The  earth,  these  people  would  nave 
us  believe,  is  not  the  Ix^rd's.  nor  do  the  un- 
born have  any  share  in  it.  It  ijelongs,  in- 
stead, to  rich  organizations  with  names  like 
Pealx>dy,  Kentucky  River  Coal.  Elkhorn  Coal, 
National  Steel.  Bethlehem  Steel.  Occidental 
Petroleiun.  The  Berwind  Corporation.  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  Ches.ipeake  &  Ohio, 
Pord  Motor  Company,  and  many  others.  And 
the  earth,  they  would  say,  is  theirs  not  just 
for  a  time,  but  forever,  and  in  proof  of  their 
claim  they  do  not  hesitate  to  destroy  it  for- 
ever— that  is,  If  it  is  profitable  to  do  so,  and 
earth-destruction  has  so  far  been  exceedingly 
profitable  to  these  organizations. 

The  gospel  of  the  strip  miners  is  the 
"broad-form  deed,"  under  which  vast  acre- 
ages of  coal  rights  were  t>ought  up  for  as 
little  as  25  and  50  cents  an  acre  before  mod- 
ern strip-mine  technology  ever  had  been 
conceived.  The  broad-form  deed  holds  that 
the  coal  may  be  taken  out  ".  .  .  in  any  and 
every  manner  that  may  be  deemed  necessary 
or  convenient  for  mining  .  .  ."  Kentucky  is 
one  of  the  few  coal  states  that  still  honor 
the  broad-form  deed.  In  Kentucky,  under  the 
sanction  of  this  deed,  strip  miners  continue 
to  ravage  other  people's  private  projjerty. 

They  have  overturned  or  covered  up 
thousands  of  acres  of  farm  and  forest  land; 
they  have  destroyed  the  homes  and  the 
burials  grounds  of  the  people;  they  have 
polluted  thousands  of  miles  of  streams  with 
silt  and  mine  acid;  they  have  cast  the  over- 
burden of  the  mines  Into  the  water  courses 
and  Into  the  public  roads.  Their  limits  are 
technological,  not  moral.  They  have  made 
It  plain  that  they  will  stop  at  nothing  to 
secure  the  profit  which  Is  their  only  motive. 
And  In  Kentucky  they  have  been  aided  and 
abetted  at  every  turn  by  lawmakers,  judges 
and  other  public  officials  who  are  too  cow- 
ardly or  too  greedy  to  act  In  the  interest  of 
those  they  are  sworn  to  protect,  Though  the 
violations  of  the  Inadequate  strip-mine  reg^u- 
latlons  passed  by  the  legislature  have  been 
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numerous  and  well  publicized,  the  regula- 
tions have  been  weakly  enforced. 

If  the  model  of  good  land  use  la  to  be 
found  In  a  good  farm,  then  it  U  a  strange 
sort  of  farming  Indeed  that  la  practiced  by 
these  strip  miners,  whose  herds  are  not 
cattle  eating  grass,  but  machines  devouring 
the  earth.  That  sounds  fantastical,  but  then 
strip  mining  Is  an  industry  based  upon 
fantasy.  It  proceeds  upon  the  assvunptlon 
that  there  Is  no  law  of  gravity,  that  no  heavy 
rains  will  fall,  that  water  and  mud  and  rock 
will  not  move  downhill,  that  money  Is  as 
fertile  as  topsoll,  that  the  wealthy  do  not 
ultimately  share  the  same  dependences  and 
the  same  fate  as  the  poor,  that  the  oppressed 
do  not  turn  against  their  oppressors — that. 
In  other  words,  there  are  no  ziatural  or 
moral  or  social  consequences.  Such  are  the 
luxuries  that  our  society  affords  to  the  war- 
lords of  the  exploitive  Industries. 

People  who  live  nearer  to  the  results  of 
strip  mining  know  better.  Those  whose 
homes  and  belongings  have  been  destroyed, 
or  who  live  beneath  the  spoil  banks,  or  who 
Inhabit  the  flood  plains  of  mutilated  streams 
and  rivers,  or  who  have  been  driven  Into 
ruin  and  exile — and  there  are  now  many 
thousands  of  them — they  know  that  the 
costs  are  Inconceivably  greater  than  any 
shown  on  the  coal-company  ledgers,  and 
they  are  keeping  their  own  "accounts.  They 
know  that  the  figment  of  legality  that  sanc- 
tions strip  mining  Is  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  morality  and  of  history.  And 
they  know  that  In  such  a  contradiction  Is 
the  seed  of  social  catastrophe. 

The  most  vicious  fantasy  of  all  Is  the  end- 
lessly publicized  notion  that  the  net  profit 
of  the   coal   companies  somehow  represents 
the  net  profit  of  the  whole  society.  Histori- 
cally, however,  the  enrichment  of  the  coal 
Interests   in   Kentucky   has   always   Involved 
the    Impoverishment    of    the   people    of   the 
mining  regions.  And  of  all  methods  of  min- 
ing, strip  mining  is  the  most  enriching  to  the 
rich  and  the  meet  Impoverishing  to  the  poor; 
It  has  fewer  employes  and  more  victims.  The 
net  profit  is  net  only  to  the  coal  companies, 
only  on  the  basis  of  an  annual  accounting. 
The  corporate  profit  Is  reckoned  on  so  short  a 
term.  But  the  public  expenditure  that  sup- 
ports this  private  profit  Is  long-term;   the 
end  of  It  Is  not  now  foreseeable.  By  the  time 
all    the    reclalmable    mined    lands    are    re- 
claimed, and  all  the  social  and  environmental 
damages  accounted  for,  strip  mining  will  be 
found  to  have  been  the  most  extravagantly 
subsidized  adventure  ever  undertaken. 
.     An  estimate  of  the  public  meaning  of  strip- 
mine  profits  may  be  made  from  the  following 
sentences  by  James  Branscome,  director  of 
Save  Our  Kentucky  (SOK) .  Inc.,  In  The  New 
York   Times   Magazine:    "The   Corps   of   En- 
gineers has  estimated  .  .  .  that  It  would  cost 
the  public  $26  million  to  restore  the  exten- 
sively strip-mined  Coal  River  watershed  In 
West  Virginia.  This  Is  an  amount  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  private  profit  taken  by 
the  mining  companies  from  the  watershed." 
But  even   this   may   be   too  limited   an   ac- 
counting. It  does  not  consider  the  environ- 
mental damage,  or  the  property  damage,  that 
may  have  occurred  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  Immediate  watershed  between  the  open- 
ing of  the  coal  seam  and  the  completion  of 
reclamation.  It  does  not  attempt  to  compute 
the  cost  of  what  may  have  been  the  perma- 
nent degradation  of  the  appearance  and  the 
fertility  of  the  land.  Nor  does  It  consider  the 
economic  consequences  of  the  social  upheaval 
that   must   always   accompany   an   upheaval 
of  the  environment.  There  Is,  then,  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  large  net  profit  of  a 
strip-mine  company  will  prove  to  be  a  large 
net  loss  to  society. 

This,  as  all  Kentucklans  should  be  aware. 
Is  largely  the  re.^ponslblUty  of  absentee  own- 
ers. Of  the  33  largest  owners  of  mineral 
Tights  In  the  Kentucky  coalfields,  listed  re- 
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cently  by  The  Courier- Journal,  only  two  are 
based   In  the  state.  But  even  these  owners 
who  live  In  the  state  are  absentee  owners  In 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term:  that  Is.  they  do 
not  live  with  the  consequences  of  what  they 
do.    As    exploitive    Industrialist    have    done 
from  the  beginning,  they  live  apart,  In  en- 
claves   of    the    well-to-do,    where    they    are 
neither  offended  nor  immediately  threatened 
by  the  ugliness  and  the  dangers  that  they 
so  willingly  Impose  upon  others.  It  Is  safe. 
I  tlolnk,  to  say  that  not  many  coal  company 
executives  and  stockholders  are  living  on  the 
slopes  beneath  the  spoil  banks  of  their  mines; 
not  many  of  them  have  had  their  timber  up- 
rooted and  their  farms  burled  by  avalanches 
of  overburden;   not  many  of  them  have  had 
their   water   supply  polluted    by   mine   acid, 
or  had  their  houses  torn  frcm  the  founda- 
tions by  man-made  landslides:  not  many  of 
them  see  from  their  doorsteps  the  death  of 
the  land  of  their  forefathers  and  the  wreck- 
age  of   their   own   birthright;    not   many   of 
them  see  In  the  faces  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren the  want  and  the  grief  and  the  despair 
with    which    the   local   people   subsidize   the 
profits  of  strip  mining.  On  the  contrary,  the 
worries   of   the   coal    companies   are    limited 
strictly  to  coal.  When  the  coal  is  gene  they 
do  not  care  what  Is  left.  The  Inescapable  con- 
clusion Is  that  Kentucky  has  been  made  a 
colony  of  the  coal  companies,  who  practice 
here  a  mercantilism  as  heartless  and  greedy 
as  any  In  history. 

In  this  new  year  the  state's  lawmakers  have 
once  again  assembled  in  Frankfort.  Again 
they  have  the  opportunity  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  awful  destruction,  and  to  assure  to  the 
state  the  benefits  of  its  own  wealth,  and  to 
give  to  the  people  of  the  coal  fields  the  same 
protections  of  the  law  that  are  enjoyed  by 
people  everywhere  else.  If  the  men  In  power 
win  do  these  things  that  are  so  clearly  right 
and  Just,  they  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  the 
living  and  of  the  unborn.  If  they  will  not  do 
them,  they  will  be  Infamous,  and  will  be  un- 
worthy of  the  respect  of  any  honest  citizen. 
Remembering  the  new  deserts  of  this  once 
bountiful  and  beautiful  land,  my  mind  has 
gone  back  repeatedly  to  those  Bible  passages 
that  are  haunted  by  the  memory  of  good 
land  laid  waste,  and  by  fear  of  the  human 
suffering  that  such  destruction  has  always 
caused.  Our  own  time  has  come  to  be 
haunted  by  the  same  thoughts,  the  same 
sense  of  a  fertile  homeland  held  in  the  con- 
tempt of  greed,  sold  out,  and  destroyed. 
Jeremiah  would  find  this  evil  of  ours  bitterly 
famiUar: 


sewing  machine  and  an  electric  toothbrush 
Immediate  comfort,  we  must  say  to  the  eiut' 
ton,  is  no  guarantee  of  a  long  life;  too  much 
now  Is,  rather  a  guarantee  of  too  little  later 
on.  Our  comfort  will  be  paid  for  by  some- 
one else's  distress.  "We  dig  coal  to  light  your 
tree.'  said  a  recent  advertisement  of  the 
coal  Industry.  That,  we  must  realize  Is  not 
a  Christmas  greeting,  but  a  warning  of  our 
Implication  In  an  Immitigable  evU. 

In  the  name  of  Paradise,  Kentucky,  and 
n  its  desecration  by  the  strip  miners,  there 
is  no  shallow  Irony.  It  was  named  Paradise 
because,  like  aU  of  Kentucky  In  the  earlv 
days.  It  was  recognized  as  a  garden,  fertile 
and  abounding  and  lovely;  some  pioneer  saw 
that  It  was  good.  ("Heaven."  said  one  of  the 
frontier  preachers,  "is  a  Kentucky  of  a 
place.")  But  the  strip  miners  have  har- 
rowed Paradise,  as  they  would  harrow  heaven 
tself  were  they  to  find  coal  there.  Where  the 
little  town  once  stood  in  the  shade  of  its 
trees  by  the  river  bank,  there  Is  now  a 
blackened  desert.  We  have  despised  our 
greatest  gift,  tie  Inheritance  of  a  fruitful 
land.  And  for  such  despite— for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Paradise— there  wUl  be  Hell  to  pay 
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I  brought  you  Into  a  fruitful  land  to  enjoy 

Its  fruit  and  the  goodness  of  It; 
but  when  you  entered  upon  It  you  defiled 

and  made  the  home  I  gave  you  loathsome. 


The  damages  of  strip  mining  are  Justified 
In  the  name  of  electrical  power.  We  need 
electrical  power,  the  argument  goes,  to  run 
our  factories,  to  heat  and  light  and  alr-con- 
dltlon  our  homes  to  run  our  household  ap- 
pliances, our  TV  sets,  our  children's  toys, 
and  our  mechanical  toothbrushes.  And  we 
must  have  more  and  more  electricity  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  have  more  and  more 
gadgets  which  will  make  us  more  and  more 
comfortable.  This,  of  course.  Is  the  reason- 
ing of  a  man  eating  himself  to  death.  We 
have  to  begin  to  distinguish  between  the 
uses  that  are  necessary  and  those  that  are 
frivolous.  Though  It  Is  the  last  remedy  that 
would  occur  to  a  glutton  or  a  coal  company, 
we  must  cut  down  on  our  consvunptlon— 
that  is,  our  destruction — of  the  essential 
energies  of  our  planet.  We  must  use  these 
energies  less  and  with  much  greater  care. 
We  must  see  the  difference  between  the  nec- 
essity of  warmth  in  winter  and  the  luxury 
of  alr-condltlonlng  in  the  summer,  between 
light  to  read  or  work  by  and  those  "security 
lights"  with  which  we  are  attempting  to 
light  the  whole  outdoors,  between  an  electric 


(Mr.  HECKLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  over  the  course  of  the  past  2 
years,  I  have  discussed  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  the  struggle  to  reform  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  I  have 
done  this  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First 
I  beUeve  that  the  people  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginiar— the  largest  coal-produc- 
ing State  in  the  Nation — woiUd  benefit 
greatly  if  the  UMWA  were  reformed  and 
if  the  union  served  as  a  force  for  pro- 
gressive social  change  in  the  communi- 
ties where  its  members  reside  and  work. 
Second,  I  have  done  so  In  the  hope  that 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, notably  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  would 
at  last  accept  their  statutory  responsi- 
bilities and  protect  the  rights  of  coal 
miners  to  decent  working  conditions  and 
to  imion  democracy.  Third,  I  have  done 
so  because  it  is  my  belief  that  the  strug- 
gle in  the  mining  commimities  presages 
a  growing  movement  in  this  coimtry  for 
more  responsive  institutions — both  gov- 
ernmental and  private. 

Today,  I  am  reporting  some  recent  de- 
velopments in  this  struggle  for  the  rights 
of  the  people  whom  I  am  proud  to  rep- 
resent. I  cannot  say  that  over  these  years 
the  Government  has  been  responsive  to 
the  needs  and  problems  of  the  coal 
miners,  but  the  courts  have  been.  I  wish 
to  add  to  the  Record  three  recent  court 
decisions  and  a  reprint  from  Georgia 
Law  Review. 

WELFARE  AND  RETIREMENT  FUND 

The  first  c.-^se,  Blankenship  against 
Boyle  et  al.,  decided  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  January  7,  1972,  holds  the 
National  Bank  of  Washington,  the 
UMWA.  Josephine  Roche,  and  Bamum 
Colton  liable  to  the  bituminous  welfare 
fund  for  $1.5  million  in  damages.  The 
court  held  that  the  welfare  and  retire- 
ment trust  fimd  was  mismanaged  by  its 
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trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  UMWA 
and  its  bank,  the  National  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington; and  the  $11.5  million  damage  fig- 
ure represents  money  the  fund  would 
have  earned  had  the  trustees  not  failed 
to  invest  the  large  simis  of  money  which 
they  maintained  in  interest-free  ac- 
counts at  the  bank.  The  award  is  based 
upon  the  assumed  investment  of  this 
money  in  tax-free  municipals.  Earlier,  on 
April  28,  1971,  the  court  found  that  the 
trustees  had  violated  their  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  fund's  beneficiaries 
by,  inter  sdia,  conspiring  with  the  bank 
to  maintain  excessive  cash  balances  in  the 
fimd's  account  at  the  bank  in  order  to 
benefit  the  bank  and  to  enhance  the 
UMWA's  economic  power  in  disregard  of 
the  needs  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  f  imd. 
As  a  result  of  this  earlier  finding,  Jose- 
phine Roche,  the  neutral  trustee  of  the 
fund,  and  UMWA  president,  W.  A. 
"Tony"  Boyle,  were  removed  from  their 
positions  on  the  fund.  Judge  Gesell  found 
that  Boyle  had  violated  his  duty  as  a 
trustee  of  the  fund  in  several  particu- 
lars. His  actions  in  forcing  through  the 
pension  increase,  particularly  by  mis- 
representation, in  haste  and  without  con- 
sulting the  neutral  trustee,  reflect  an  in- 
sensitivity  to  fiduciary  standards. 

In  the  January  7,  1972,  opinion  where 
he  set  the  damage  figure,  Judge  Gesell 
made  clear  that  W.  A.  Boyle,  John  L. 
Lewis'  replacement  as  the  imion  trustee, 
and  True  Davis,  Bamum  Colton's  re- 
placement as  president  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Washington,  continued  the 
breach  of  trust  which  had  been  begim 
by  their  predecessors : 

There  Is  ample  evidence  that  excessive 
funds  remained  on  deposit  at  the  Bank  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Lewis'  death  and  that  whatever 
Mr.  Boyle's  Intentions  may  have  been,  ex- 
cessive sums  were  on  deposit  at  the  Bank 
throughout  the  litigation  and  Indeed  until 
April  28.  1971.  when  the  Court  filed  Its  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  as  to  the 
merits.  (Footnote  omitted.)  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  breach  of  trust  was  deeply 
engrained  by  a  long  continuous  course  of  Im- 
proper dealing,  and  the  momentum  of  the 
violation  was  never  arrested  by  the  affirma- 
tive action  of  any  of  the  conspirators  before 
the  Court.  Neither  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Colton  In  January  1970.  nor  the  earlier  death 
of  Mr.  Lewis  terminated  the  breach  of  trust 
in  which  each  had  participated.  Until  April 
1971,  when  the  Court  filed  Its  findings  of 
fact  and  conclusions  of  law,  none  of  the  Tour 
conspirators  engaged  In  actions  sufficiently 
affirmative  and  explicit  to  be  considered  an 
effective  termination  or  withdrawal  from  the 
conspiracy.  It  was  only  when  the  Court  en- 
tered Its  Order  on  May  21,  1971.  decreeing 
various  remedial  changes  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Fund,  that  sufficient  affirmative 
action  was  thrust  upon  the  conspirators  to 
constitute  a  termination  of  the  conspiracy." 

THE   FIGHT   TO    REFORM    THE   XTMWA   LEADERSHIP 

The  second  case,  noteworthy  for  its 
significance  in  this  fight  to  reform  the 
UMWA,  was  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit's  de- 
cision on  November  24,  1971,  in  Yablon- 
ski,  et  al.  against  UMWA,  removing  the 
UMWA's  general  counsel,  Edward  L. 
Carey,  and  all  of  his  staff  from  continu- 
ing to  represent  the  UMWA,  a  nominal 
defendant,  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  late 
Joseph  A.  Yablonski  and  other  members 
of  the  UMWA  for  an  accounting  and  res- 
titution of  funds  allegedly  misspent  and 


misappropriated  by  the  UMWA's  intti- 
national  officers,  Boyle,  Titler,  and 
Owens.  Earlier,  the  law  firm  of  Williams 
&  Connolly  served  as  counsel  for  the 
UMWA  because  the  court  of  appeals 
agreed  with  the  plaintififs  that  their  con- 
tinued representation  of  the  UMWA  in 
this  suit  and  the  individual  oflScers  in 
other  litigation  involved  that  firm  in  a 
potential  conflict  of  interest.  Quoting 
from  its  earlier  decision  the  court  held: 
[HJouse  counsel  as  a  group  do  not  fit  the 
specifications  we  previously  laid  down  for 
those  who  would  undertake  representation 
of  the  UMWA  In  this  cause.  They  simply  are 
not  "unquestionably  independent  new  coun- 
sel" whose  contemplated  appearance  would 
enable  resolution  of  the  Issues  "In  a  context 
which  Is  as  free  as  possible  from  the  appear- 
ance of  any  potential  for  conflict  of  inter- 
ests In  the  representation  of  the  union  Itself." 

The  UMWA's  house  staff,  Edward  L. 
Carey,  Willard  Owens  and  Harrison 
Combs  moved  the  court  of  appeals  for  a 
stay  of  f luther  proceedings  and  for  a  re- 
hearing. Both  motions  were  denied. 

CHALLENGE  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

The  third  case,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  is  the  Supreme  Court's  January 
17,  1972,  decision  in  Trbovich  against 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  et  al. 
This  is  a  landmai'k  decision  for  union  re- 
form in  which  the  Court  held  that  a 
imion  member  who  initiated  the  entire 
enforcement  proceeding  under  Landrum- 
Griffin  can  intervene  in  a  postelection 
suit  brought  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Notably,  the  Court  held  for  the  first  time 
that  union  reformers  may  have  a  valid 
complaint  about  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
suggesting  that  he  had  not  been  protect- 
ing adequately  their  interests  in  such 
litigation.  The  Court  held — 

lW]e  think  it  clear  in  this  case  there  is 
sufficdent  doubt  about  the  adequacy  of  repre- 
sentation to  warrant  Intervention. 

Fmally,  I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record 
an  article  written  by  Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr. 
for  the  Georgia  Law  Review,  entitled 
"LMRDA — Enforce  It  or  Repeal  It"  in 
which  Mr.  Rauh  states  that  despite  the 
UMWA  reform  movement's  uniform  suc- 
cess in  the  courts,  the  judicial  role  in 
such  matters  is  limited  and  that  only  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  the  resources 
and  authority  to  assure  fair  and  demo- 
cratic union  elections,  and  that  unfor- 
tunately the  Department  has  not  seen 
fit  to  carry  out  this  assigned  task. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Department's 
attitude  to  these  considerable  problems 
will  change  for  the  better  and  that  the 
courts  will,  at  least,  continue  to  support 
claimants  seeking  democratic  and  honest 
union  administration.  For  the  implica- 
tions of  the  UMWA's  tyrannical  leader- 
ship and  corrupt  practices  carry  far  into 
my  State  and  into  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
The  material  follows: 

[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 

Columbia] 

Findings  of  Fact  and  Conclusions  of  Law 

ON  Damage  and  Related  Issues 

(Willie  Ray  Blankenship.  et  al..  plaintiffs,  v. 

W.  A.   (Tony)    Boyle,  et  al.,  defendants — 

Civil  Action  No.  2186-69) 

The  Court  now  has  before  It  the  amount  of 
dajnages  to  be  assessed  and  the  legal  fees  to 
be  awarded  plaintiffs  by  reason  of  the 
breaches   of   trust    found    to    have   existed. 


Blankenship  v.  Boyle,  329  F.  Supp.  1089 
(1971).  Four  defendants  are  Involved  in  this 
phase  of  the  case:  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  The  National  Bank  of  Washington, 
Josephine  Roche,  and  Barniun  Colton.  All 
counsel  have  cooperated  In  extensive  pre- 
trial discovery,  exchanging  various  computa- 
tions and  deposing  different  experts,  follow- 
ing which  the  Court  heard  three  days  of  testi- 
mony and  received  numerous  exhibits.  The 
matter  was  then  orally  argued  to  the  Court 
and  supplemental  briefs  filed.  A  number  of 
matters  must  be  considered  to  conclude  this 
phase  of  the  proceedings  and  they  will  be 
discussed  seriatim  under  appropriate  head- 
ings. 

A.  DAMAGES  RESULTING  FROM  FAILURE  TO  INVEST 
EXCESSIVE  SUMS  HELD,  INTEREST-FREE,  AT 
THE     BANK 

The  Court  has  already  determined  that 
these  damages  shaJl  run  from  a  period  com- 
mencing August  4,  1966,  and  shall  be  com- 
pensatory only.  329  F.  Supp.  at  1112.  At  Issue 
Is  the  period  of  time  that  should  be  con- 
sidered for  computing  damages  subsequent 
to  this  date:  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  the 
award  should  take  Into  account  various  tax 
asi>ects  of  the  Fund's  operations;  and,  finally, 
the  factors  to  be  weighed  in  fixing  the  sum 
to  be  awarded. 

(1)   Period. 

Plaintiffs  urge  that  excessive  sums  re- 
mained on  deposit  at  the  Bank  until  Sep- 
tember. 1971.  when  the  account  was  removed 
from  the  Bank  as  directed  by  this  Court's 
Order.  The  defendants,  on  the  other  hand, 
contend  that  the  period  for  fixing  damages 
should  run  only  until  June  30,  1969,  on  the 
theory  that  the  conspiracy  in  breach  of  trust 
terminated  when  Mr.  Boyle  replaced  Mr. 
Lewis  as  the  trustee  representing  the  Union 
and  Mr.  Davis  replaced  Mr.  Judy  as  the 
trustee  representing  the  operators.  The 
Court  has  determined  that  it  will  not  accept 
either  of  these  sviggested  terminal  dates. 

There  Is  ample  evidence  that  excessive 
funds  remained  on  deposit  at  the  Bank  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Lewis'  death  and  that  whatever 
Mr.  Boyle's  intentions  may  have  been,  ex- 
cessive sums  were  on  deposit  at  the  Bank 
throughout  the  litigation  and  Indeed  until 
April  7,  1971.  when  the  Court  filed  Its  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  as  to  the 
merits.'  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
breach  of  trust  was  deeply  engrained  by  a 
long  continuous  course  of  Improper  dealing, 
and  the  momentum  of  the  violation  was 
never  arrested  by  the  affirmative  conduct  of 
any  of  the  conspirators  before  the  Court. 
Neither  the  retirement  cf  Mr.  Colton  in  Jan- 
uary. 1970,  nor  the  earlier  death  of  Mr.  Lewis 
terminated  the  breach  of  trust  In  which  each 
had  participated.  UntU  April.  1971.  when  the 
Court  filed  Its  findings  of  fact  and  conclu- 
sions of  law.  none  of  the  four  conspirators 
engaged  in  actions  sufficiently  affirmative 
and  explicit  to  be  considered  an  effective 
termination  or  withdrawal  from  the  con- 
spiracy. It  was  only  when  the  Court  entered 
Its  Order  on  AprU  28,  1971.  decreeing  various 
remedial  changes  in  the  administration  of 
the  Fund,  that  sufficient  affirmative  action 
was  thrust  upon  the  conspirators  to  con.stl- 
tute  a  termination  of  the  consplracv.  See 
Hyde  v.  United  States,  225  U.S.  347.  369 
(1912):  South-East  Coal  Co.  v.  Consolidated 
Coal  Co.,  434  F.2d  767,  784  (6th  Clr.  1970)  . 
(11)    Taxes. 

A  more  complicated  and  difficult  issue  Is 
presented  by  tax  considerations  which  are 
brought  forward  with   varying  emphasis  by 


CXVIII- 


-72— Part  1 


» In  April,  the  Fund's  books  alone  still 
showed  some  14  million  uninvested.  In  fact, 
there  were  excessive  sums  at  the  Bank  and 
at  the  Fund  after  this  date  but  since  the 
decision  directed  a  procedure  for  ellm:natlng 
these  sums,  the  Court  feels  the  def*"ndants 
were  relieved  by  carrying  out  these  directions 
promptly  thereafter. 
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the  parties.  Damages  awarded  will  be  paid  to 
the  Fund  for  eventual  distribution  to  the 
beneficiaries.  The  Fund  is  required  to  pay 
Income  tax  on  all  taxable  investment  Income 
which  exceeds  the  Fund's  administrative  ex- 
penses. Plaintiffs  urged  that  the  award  should 
not  be  reduced  by  any  possible  year-to-year 
tax  liability  and  that  the  Fund  should  be 
assumed  to  have  reinvested  and  cumulated 
income  assumed  to  have  been  received  from 
Investment  of  the  excessive  sums  without 
tax  adjustment.  Plaintiffs  point  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Fund  will  or  will  not  be  required  to  pay 
taxes  and,  if  so.  what  the  amount  of  such 
taxes  will  be.  They  point  to  complicated  ac- 
counting questions  necessarily  Involved  and 
to  other  tax  uncertainties.  Defendants,  on 
the  other  hand,  urge  that  payment  of  taxes 
would  have  reduced  the  amount  of  income 
available  for  reinvestment  and  that  a  damage 
claim  that  fails  to  recognize  this  is  unreal- 
istic. Thus  plaintiffs  complain  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  double  taxation  if  allowance  is  made 
for  taxes  In  the  Court's  award  of  damages 
and  then  the  award  Itself  Is  subsequently 
taxed,  and  defendants  contend  that  some  tax 
adjustment  is  necessary  In  the  interest  of 
fairness. 

The  Court  has  concluded  that  the  possible 
but  by  no  means  certain  application  of  some 
kind  of  tax  to  the  award  should  be  Ignored 
and  that  the  award  should  be  made  without 
allowing  any  opportunity  to  reopen  the 
matter  if  any  adverse  tax  consequences 
eventuate. 

This  determination  Is  strongly  reinforced 
by  an  aspect  of  the  decision  which  has  been 
uppermost  In  the  Court's  mind  throughout 
the  proceedings  relating  to  damages.  The 
record  thoroughly  establishes  that  the 
trustees  were  always  extremely  tax  con- 
scious. A  damage  computation  In  this  case 
must  recognize  that  the  trust«»es,  function- 
ing as  prudent  Individuals,  absent  the  con- 
spiracy to  breach  trust,  would  have  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  the  Fund  In  a  manner 
to  minimize  or  avoid  taxes.  Accordingly,  the 
Court  will  compute  damages  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  excessive  funds  would  all  have 
been  Invested  only  in  tax-free  municipals. 
This  Is  consistent  not  only  with  the  reality 
of  the  Fund's  tax  situation,  but  wholly  con- 
sistent with  investments  made  by  the  Fund 
during   the   period   under   review. 

Thus  the  award  of  damages  to  be  made 
Is  an  award  of  damages  In  the  form  of  re- 
constructed income  from  an  Investment  In 
tax-free  municipals  and  the  reinvestment 
of  any  Interest  obtained  on  such  municipals 
again  Into  tax-free  municipals. 
(Ill I    The  damages. 

This  brings  the  Court  then  to  a  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  of  the  award.  Be- 
fore  discussing  the  evidence  In  more  detail 
It  may  be  appropriate  to  Indicate  the  stand- 
ard to  which  the  defendants  responsible  In 
damages  must  be  held.  The  award  must  be 
of  an  amount  representing  what  prudent 
trustees  attempting  to  -naxlmlze  tax-free  In- 
come absent  a  conspiracy  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  have  earned  for  the  bene- 
ficiaries. Plaintiffs  apparently  accept  this 
standard,  but  they  have  offered  computa- 
tions which  the  Court  believes  are  Incon- 
sistent with  Its  proper  application. 

Prom  August  4,  1966.  until  April  28.  1971. 
the  average  dally  balance  on  the  Fund's 
books  averaged  around  $50  million,  reaching 
a  peak  of  $87  million  In  May,  1968,  and  de- 
creasing to  about  $20  million  In  early  1971 
During  this  same  period,  the  average  dally 
float,  or  the  difference  between  the  average 
daUy  balance  as  shown  on  the  Bank's  books 
as  compared  with  the  average  dally  balance 
as  shown  on  the  Fund's  books,  ranged, 
month-to-month,  from  $2.9  mUlion  to  $8.8 
million.  Following  the  Court's  opinion  In 
April,  1971,  The  Riggs  National  Bank  won 
the  competitive  bidding  for  the  Fund's  ac- 
count with  a  draft  system  which  required 


a  dally  balance/on  the  Bank's  books  of  only 
a  lU*ifiover  $1  million  to  compensate  the 
Bank  fS^.  Its  Services.  During  the  damage 
period,  furi^ta^hat  actually  were  Invested  by 
the  Fund  performed  at  an  overall  yield  of 
5.39%. 

Plaintiffs  estimate  the  damages  due  to  the 
excessive  sums  kept  in  demand  deposits  In 
the  Bank  to  be  at  somewhat  above  $17  mil- 
lion. In  support  of  this  claim,  plaintiffs  pre- 
sented the  testimony  of  Dr.  Roger  Murray. 
an  extremely  experienced,  informed,  sophis- 
ticated money  manager.  The  techniques  used 
by  Dr.  Murray  presented  a  comprehensive 
Investment  plan.  He  assumed  that  the  Fund 
would  maintain  a  minimal  balance  of  $1,000 
on  its  books  and  aided  by  the  advantage  of 
hindsight  he  reconstructed  a  sophisticated 
investment  program  which  assumed  different 
amounts  In  various  types  of  balances  and 
different  tjrpes  of  investments  with  varying 
levels  of  yield  for  each  separate  balance.^  His 
computations  contemplate  Immediate  rein- 
vestment of  Interest  on  a  continuing  month- 
by-month  basis  in  desirable  types  of  Gov- 
ernment securities.  Overall,  Dr.  Murray's  re- 
constructed Investment  program  would  have 
resulted  In  an  average  yield  of  5.85';. 

The  Court  has  no  doubt  the  techniques 
used  by  Dr.  Murray  were  available,  albeit 
highly  specialized,  and  that  a  result  such  as 
he  has  reconstructed  might  have  been 
swhleved  under  proper  techniques  of  money 
management.  But  the  Court  is  unwilling  to 
accept  this  approach  since  It  reflects  a  higher 
level  of  Investment  conduct  than  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected  of  a  prudent  trustee  re- 
sponsible for  this  particular  Fund  at  the 
time.  The  Court  has  concluded  that  It  would 
be  prudent  and  within  the  permissible  legal 
standard  for  the  trustees  to  maintain  a 
larger  balance  uninvested  on  the  Fund's 
books  pending  periodic  meetings  of  the  trus- 
tees, and  that  it  would  be  entirely  prudent 
to  place  all  of  the  funds  In  municipals,  with- 
out establishing  different  balances  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  Investment,'  rather  than  to 
seek  the  higher  returns  available  by  placing 
substantial  sums  in  longer  term  taxable  gov- 
ernment obligations.  The  F^ind  v/as  already 
diversified  to  some  extent,  holding  certifi- 
cates of  deposit,  utility  securities,  and  some 
long-term  United  States  governments. 

Various  computations  based  on  money 
shown  available  on  the  Fund's  books  have 
been  presented  In  addition  to  the  analysis 
prepared  by  plaintiffs'  expert.  The  Court  has 
before  it  figures  which  disclose  the  amount 
of  Interest  that  would  be  earned  at  various 
yields  assuming  various  uninvested  balances. 
The  effect  of  different  underlying  pwocedures 
for  ascertaining  and  cumulating  Interest 
available  for  reinvestment  have  been  meas- 
ured. The  Court  also  has  available  Informa- 
tion indicating  rates  of  return  that  were 
earned  by  various  unnamed  pension  funds, 
by    the    life    insurance    industry,    by    the 


■  The  basic  elements  of  Dr.  Murray's  In- 
vestment scheme  were  as  follows:  All  of  the 
sums  available  for  Investment,  less  $1,000. 
would  be  Invested  In  U.S.  Treasury  obliga- 
tions. From  $6  million  to  $10  million,  equal 
to  50  percent  of  monthly  disbursements, 
would  be  Invested  in  90-day  Treasury  bills, 
available  on  half-hour  notice  to  cover  the 
fluctuation  in  cash  needs.  To  cover  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  work  Interruption  causing  a  de- 
cline or  delay  in  royalty  payments,  $6  million 
would  be  Invested  in  nine-  to  twelve-month 
Treasury  obligations  spaced  to  adjust  cash 
flow.  All  the  remaining  amounts  would  be 
Invested  In  Treasury  obligations  with  three- 
to  five-year  maturities  with  appropriately 
spaced  maturity  dates. 

•It  is  generally  agreed  by  all  the  parties 
and  the  Court  concurs  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  trust  fund  a  diverse  com- 
mon stock  portfolio  would  not  have  been 
attempted  In  this  period  by  a  prudent 
trustee. 


life  insurance  industry,  by  the  Teachers  In- 
surance Annuity  Association,  by  the  New 
York  State  Retirement  System,  and  of  course 
full  Information  as  to  the  actual  earnings 
by  the  Fund  Itself  on  money  that  was  in- 
vested by  the  Fund.  The  final  Judgment  must 
take  these  and  other  factors,  many  of  them 
imponderable,  into  account. 

There  was  also  considerable  proof  directed 
to  the  size  cf  cash  balances  the  Fund  might 
-easonably  be  expected  to  keep  uninvested  as 
per  its  books.  Various  balances  were  sug- 
gested by  relating  the  suggested  amounts  to 
average  monthly  disbursements.  These  com- 
putations contrasted  with  the  experience  of 
money  managers  that  no  balance  Is  actually 
necessary  where  an  effort  Is  seriously  made 
to  maximize  income.  The  Court  has  sharply 
discounted  the  need  to  adjust  for  this  factor 
because  of  the  highly  liquid  nature  of  the 
Fund's  portfolio  and  the  steady  repetitive 
character  of  its  receipts. 

After  the  most  thorough  examination  and 
re-examination  of  all  of  the  materials,  the 
Court  has  arrived  at  a  damage  award  of  $11.5 
mUUon  as  of  April  7.  1971,  using  as  general 
guidelines  an  assumed  investment  in  tax-free 
municipals,  a  rate  of  return  of  approximately 
five  percent,  with  allowance  for  retaining  un- 
invested on  the  books  of  the  Fund  a  cushion 
in  the  range  of  $3-$5  million. 

B.    DAMAGES    RESULTING    FROM    CERTAIN    L-TILITT 
STOCK    INVESTMENTS 

A  further  claim  for  compensatory  damages 
relates  not  to  the  maintenance  of  excessive 
sums  at  the  Bank  but  to  losses  allegedly 
arising  from  the  Funds  investment  in  securi- 
ties of  Kansas  City  Power  &  Light  Company 
and  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Com- 
pany. The  Impropriety  underlying  these  In- 
vestments was  discussed  In  the  prior  opin- 
ion, 329  P.  Supp.  at  1105,  1106. 

Plaintiff's  theory  of  computing  damages, 
which  on  this  aspect  of  the  case  would  be 
assessed  only  against  Miss  Roche  and  the 
Union,  Is  to  reject  the  investments  as  of 
August  4.  1966,  the  Court-imposed  cut-off 
date  for  damages,  and  to  reinvest  the  sums 
involved  in  three-  to  five-year  governments. 
By  this  method,  which  attempts  to  take 
advantage  of  the  three-year  statute  of  limi- 
tations, plaintiffs  arrive  at  a  damage  figure 
In  the  neighborhood  of  $2  million.  This  ap- 
proach is  Inconsistent  with  established 
theories  of  damages  In  cases  of  this  kind. 
The  Investment  must  be  rejected  at  the  time 
of  purchase,  not  at  an  artificial  statute  of 
limitations  cut-off  date.  Then  a  comparison 
should  be  made  of  dividends  received  and 
Increase  In  fair  market  value  of  the  securi- 
ties, with  the  legal  rate  of  interest  during 
the  entire  period  the  stock  was  held.  3  Scott 
on  Trusts.  §  210  (3d  ed.  1967 1.  On  this  basis. 
In  fact,  the  Fund  did  substantially  better 
than  It  would  have  done  if  the  investment 
had  been  treated  as  rejected  from  the  time 
of  purchase. 

It  would  be  inequitable  and  Improper  to 
permit  plaintiffs  to  accept  the  Investment  up 
to  the  start  of  the  three-year  period  while 
the  fair  market  value  was  Increasing  and 
then  to  reject  the  Investment  only  when  the 
fair  market  value  began  to  go  down.  The 
plaintiffs  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  The 
Court's  three-year  limitation  period  cannot 
be  utilized  to  provide  an  undeserved  bonus. 
Accordingly,  no  damages  will  be  awarded  on 
this  aspect  of  the  case. 

C.    ATTORNEYS'    FEES 

As  to  the  matter  of  attorneys'  fees, 
the  Court  after  hearing  argument  and 
considering  briefs  has  concluded  that 
inasmuch  as  this  action  Is  in  the  nature  of 
a  derivative  action,  attorneys'  fees  should  be 
assessed  against  the  Fund  for  the  recovery 
accomplished,  which  is  in  the  Interest  of  all 
the  beneficiaries.  Plaintiffs'  counsel  have 
maintained  elaborate,  careful  records  of  time 
logged  and  expenses  Incurred  and  have  pre- 
sented   these    by    appropriate    applications 
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which  have  been  thoroughly  reviewed.  Since 
the  fees  are  to  be  awarded  against  the  Fund, 
no  objection  is  raised  by  the  Union  or  the 
Bank  to  the  amount  claimed.  The  records 
have  been  reviewed  by  counsel  for  the  Fund. 
The  Fund  does  not  question  the  amount  of 
time  logged,  the  reasonableness  of  the  time 
charges  used  or  the  propriety  of  the  dis- 
bursements. The  Court  Is  also  entirely  satis- 
fied as  to  the  reasonableness  and  accuracy 
of  these  figures. 

The  Court  has  been  Informed  that  dis- 
bursements for  expenses  have  amounted  to 
$94,304  and  there  is  no  doubt  these  dis- 
bursements were  reasonably  and  necessarily 
mnde.  Plaintiffs  are  only  entitled  to  their 
taxable  costs,  however,  and  no  award  for  dis- 
bursements will  be  made  beyond  such  costs, 
which  in  this  instance  shall  include  cost  of 
transcripts  for  all  depositions  and  trial,  wit- 
ness and  process  fees,  filing  fees,  and  reason- 
able travel  costs  and  disbursements  to  attend 
depositions  scheduled  by  any  defendant.  As 
for  attorneys'  fees,  14,886  hours  were  logged 
which  at  time  charges  applied  amounts  to 
legal  fees  of  $661,000,  or  aijout  $45  per  hour. 
Plaintiffs  believe  that  regular  time  charges 
would  not  be  equitable  because  of  the  mone- 
tary and  equitable  benefits  obtained  and  the 
complex  and  somewhat  novel  issues  of  this 
case.  The  Court  agrees.  Counsel  have  shown 
skill  and  diligence  and  time  charges  are  but 
one  measure  of  the  reasonableness  of  a  fee. 
Since  time  logged  on  the  equitable  phases 
of  this  case  was  Intimately  related  to  the 
damage  recovery  and  since  the  recovery  was 
substantial,  the  Court  has  fixed  a  reasonable 
fee  at  $825,000  for  services  performed  to  date. 
These  fees  are  to  be  paid  when  the  damages 
here  assessed  are  paid  to  the  Fund.  A  larger 
award  could  easily  be  justified  by  applying 
standards  that  have  been  used  in  compara- 
ble situations.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
plaintiffs'  counsel  have  not  sought  to  profit 
unduly  by  their  undertaking,  which  has  gone 
forward  In  an  effort  to  assist  a  widely  scat- 
tered group  of  pensioners  and  other  bene- 
ficiaries, none  of  whom  are  shown  to  have 
any  financial  substance.  This  approach  to 
the  fee  question  Is  commendable. 

D.  FORM  OF  JUDGMENT 

The  form  of  the  Judgment  must  now  be 
considered.  Counsel  for  Miss  Roche  points  to 
various  findings  of  the  Court  to  the  effect 
that  Miss  Roche  did  not  profit  personally 
from  the  breach  of  trust  and  suggests  that 
the  Court  should  limit  her  liability  to  a 
specific  sum.  giving  consideration  to  various 
equities  in  the  situation,  including  her  age 
and  present  health.  It  is  of  course  obvious 
that  where  individuals  and  large  entities  en- 
gage collusively  in  a  breach  of  trust  the  Im- 
pact of  any  Judgment  may  be  far  more  severe 
on  an  individual  than  it  is  on  an  entity  such 
as  the  Bank  or  the  Union.  Some  of  the  con- 
siderations advanced  with  respect  to  Miss 
Roche  have  lesser  but  still  pertinent  appli- 
cation to  Mr.  Colton. 

Miss  Roche  was  directly  involved  in  the 
breach  from  the  outset.  By  throwing  her 
vote  as  neutral  trustee  on  the  side  of  the 
Union,  she  enabled  the  Union  and  the  Un- 
ion's Bank  to  profit  to  the  detriment  of  the 
beneficiaries.  Mr.  Colton  was  also  personally 
involved  as  the  findings  show.  The  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  moved  on  Novem- 
ber 5.  1971.  to  amend  its  answer  to  set  forth 
a  claim  for  contribution  against  defendants 
Colton.  Roche  and  National  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington. These  three  latter  parties  have  indi- 
cated similar  cross-clainw  will  be  filed  against 
the  Union  and  the  other  damage  defendants. 
The  Union's  cross-claim  may  be  filed  but 
no  answer  will  be  required  and  all  parties 
are  granted  leave  to  cross-claim  against 
others  for  contribution  by  a  date  to  be  set 
following  appellate  review  of  this  damage 
Judgment. 
There   Is   no  authority  which   authorizes 


the  Court  at  this  stage  to  apportion  In  vari- 
able amounts  the  damages  among  the  four 
participants.*  Nor  Is  It  proper  for  the  Cotirt 
to  attempt  to  resolve  at  this  time  the  In- 
tricacies of  the  law  of  contribution  as  It 
may  apply  to  various  facets  of  this  case.  The 
Judgment  must  be  entered  Jointly  and  sev- 
erally as  to  each  and  will  be  entered  in  this 
form  with  provision  for  simple  interest  at 
the  rate  of  six  percent. 

At  the  time  defendants  asked  for  a  stay 
of  the  equitable  relief  previously  ordered, 
the  Court  In  refusing  the  stay  Indicated 
that  different  considerations  would  prevail 
as  far  as  a  stay  of  money  Judgment  is  con- 
cerned. The  equitable  relief  has  been  al- 
lowed to  stand  preliminarily  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  and  a  comprehensive  compliance 
report  has  since  been  filed  by  the  trustees. 
But  there  Is  no  reason  In  this  instance, 
given  the  solvency  of  the  Union  and  the 
Bank,  not  to  stay  the  money  judgment, 
without  bond,  if  this  is  desired,  so  long  as 
it  Ls  clearly  understood  that  simple  interest 
will  continue  to  run. 

Accordingly,  an  appropriate  form  of  or- 
der consistent  with  these  findings  and  con- 
clusions shall  be  submitted  within  five  days. 
Plaintiffs  shall  have  their  costs. 

Gerhard  A.  Gesell, 

U.S.  District  Judge. 

January  7,  1972. 

I  Orders  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  79  LRRM] 

Blankenship  v.  Boyle 
(U.S.  District  Court,  District  of  Columbia — 
Blankenship,   et   al.    v.   Boyle,   et   al.,   No. 
2186-69.  January  7.  1972) 

welfare  plans 

Mismanagement  of  trust  fund — Damages — 
116.404. 

Welfare  and  retirement  trust  fund  which 
was  mismanaged  by  trustees  for  benefit  of 
union  and  union-owned  bank  Is  entitled  to 
recover  $11.5  million  in  damages  for  failure 
to  invest  excessive  sums  held  on  interest- 
free  basis  at  bank;  award  Is  based  upon  as- 
sumed investment  in  tax-free  municipal 
bonds,  rate  of  return  of  approximately  five 
percent,  and  allowance  for  retaining  unin- 
vested on  books  of  fund  a  cushion  In  range 
cf  $3-5  million.  However,  fund  is  not  en- 
titled to  recover  damages  for  certain  Im- 
proper utility  stock  Investments. 

Supplemental  proceeding  for  assessment  of 
damages  resulting  from  mismanagement  of 
welfare  and  retirement  trust  fund.  Damages 
and  fees  awarded  In  accordance  with  opin- 
ion. 

See  77  LRRM  214,  329  P.  Supp.  1089. 

See  also  77  LRRM  2733. 

Harry  Huge,  Edgar  H.  Brenner,  and  Thomas 
J.  McGrew  (Arnold  &  Porter),  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  plaintiffs. 

Paul  R.  Connolly  and  Paul  M.  Wolff  (Wil- 
liams, Connolly  &  Califano),  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  defendants  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  and  W.  A.  Boyle. 

John  J.  Wilson  and  John  V.  Morgan,  Jr. 
( Whlteford,  Hart,  Carmody  &  Wilson) ,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  for  defendants  National  Bank 
of  Washington  and  Barnum  L.  Colton. 

Fred  M.  Vinson.  Jr.  (Reasoner,  Davis  & 
Vinson),  Washington.  D.C..  for  defendant 
UMW  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund. 

James  P.  Reilly.  Washington.  DC.  for  de- 
fendant Josephine  Roche. 


•  See,  generally,  Nordstrom  v.  District  of 
Columbia,  213  P.  Supp.  315  (D.D.C.  1963), 
affirmed.  327  P.2d  863.  117  U.S.  App.  DC. 
165;  Martello  v.  Hawley,  300  P.2d  721.  112 
U.S.  App.  DC.  129  (1962);  16  Am.  Jur  2d 
§  48;  18  Am.  Jur.  2d  §  38. 


[U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 

Columbia  Circuit— No.  24,945  ] 
Petition  for  Further  Relief  To  Enforce 

This  Court's  Prior  Opinion  and  Mandate 

(Joseph  A.  Yablonski,  et  al..  Appellants  v. 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America) 

Decided  November  24,  1971 

Messrs.  Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.,  John  Silard, 

Elliott    C.    Lichtman.    Joseph    A.    Yabloriski 

and  Mrs.  Clarice  R.  Feldman   were   on   the 

petition  for  appellants. 

Mr.  J.  Gordon  Forester,  Jr.,  was  on  the 
opposition  to  the  petition  for  appellees  Boyle, 
Titler  and  Owens. 

Messrs.  Edward  L.  Carey,  Harrison  Combs, 
Willards  P.  Owens,  Charles  L.  Widman.  and 
Walter  E.  Gillcrist  were  on  the  opposition 
to  the  petition  for  appellee  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America. 

Before  McGowan.  Robinson  and  Wilkey, 
Circuit  Judges. 

Per  Curiam:  Last  July  21  we  held  that  a 
law  firm  retained  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  (UMWA)  could  not  con- 
tinue as  its  counsel  In  this  case.'  We  did  so 
because  we  found.  In  the  firm's  past  and 
ongoing  representation  of  UMWA's  president 
In  other  litigation,  the  potential  for  con- 
flict with  obligations  owing  UMWA  In  this 
litigation.'  In  due  course  our  mandate  '  is- 
sued to  vacate  the  District  Court's  denial 
of  a  motion  to  disqualify  the  firm,  and  to 
remand  the  case  for  further  proceedings  in 
accordance  with  our  opinion.' 

Thereupon,  the  firm  promptly  withdrew, 
and  UMWA's  general  counsel  and  all  four 
members  of  his  staff  entered  appearances  on 
behalf  of  UMWA.  Appellants  immediately 
moved  the  District  Court  for  an  order  dis- 
qualifying them,  and  the  motion  was  denied. 
Appellants  return  here  on  a  petition  for  fur- 
ther relief,  characterizing  the  District  Court's 
ruling  as  a  failure  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
mandate."'  We  agree,  and  accordingly  grant 
the  petition. 

I 
We  confront,  at  the  outset,  appelleis'  ob- 
jection that  we  lack  Jurisdiction  to  con- 
sider the  petition.  It  is  contended  ihat  the 
District  Court's  order  refusing  disqualifica- 
tion of  UMWA  house  counsel  was  interloc- 
utory and.  as  such,  nonappeable."  and  the 
record,  It  Is  argued,  does  not  show  a  clear  • 
and  indisputable  right  to  extraordinary  re- 
lief under  the  All  Writs  Act."  Appellants,  on 
the  other  hand,  charge  that  the  order  flies 
In  the  face  of  our  earlier  mandate,  and  that 
mandamus  is  available  to  correct  the  as- 
serted departures." 

We  think  the  order  now  challenged  was 
appealable.  Just  as  we  felt  its  predecessor 
was  on  the  prior  appeal  where,  indeed,  our 
Jurisdiction  was  not  seriously  questioned." 
The  present  situation  differs,  however,  from 
the  former  because  the  instant  order  has 
not  been  subjected  to  an  appeal.'"  Instead, 
appellants  seek  summary  relief,  allegedly 
needed  to  exact  compliance  with  the  man- 
date, and  the  quest  is  valid  If  its  underlying 
premise  is.  A  trial  court  "Is  without  power 
to  do  anything  which  Is  contrary  to  either 
the  letter  or  spirt  of  the  mandate  con- 
strued in  the  light  of  the  opinion  of  (the) 
court  deciding  the  case,"  ■'  and  it  is  well 
settled  that  mandamus  lies  to  rectify  a 
deviation."  That  approach  may  appro- 
priately be  utilized  to  correct  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  scope  and  effect  of  the  appellate 
decision,"  or  to  prevent  relitigation  of  issues 
already  decided  by  the  appellate  court." 
These  are  objectives  to  which  appellants  lay 
claim  as  justifications  for  action  by  t.'iis 
court  at  this  time. 

We  perceive  nothing  removing  the  order 
under  attack  from  the  mainstream  of  man- 
damus doctrine."  We  are  mindful,  of  course. 
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that  "[t]he  peremptory  common-law  writs 
are  among  the  most  potent  weapons  In  the 
Judicial  arsenal"  "  and  that,  "[als  extraordi- 
nary remedies,  they  are  reserved  for  really 
extraordinary  causes." ''  We  are  mlndfiU, 
too,  "that  only  exceptional  circumstances 
amounting  to  a  Judicial  "usurpation  of 
power'  will  Justify  the  Invocation  of  this 
extraordinary  remedy."  »  We  think,  however, 
that  appellants'  i>etltlon  presents  a  situation 
wherein  relief  In  the  nature  of  mandamus 
would  be  appropriate. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  case  may  be  sufficiently 
extraordinary  for  mandamus  "where  It  [Is] 
necessary  to  confine  a  lower  court  to  the 
terms  of  an  appellate  tribunal's  mandate"  '» 
It  seems  Just  as  clear  that  the  circumstances 
may    be    extraordinary    when    an    attorney 
plainly  disqualified  by  standards  artlctUated 
in  a  prior  appellate  Judgment  Is  nonetheless 
permitted    to    function    as   counsel    In    the 
litigation.  "Continued  participation  as  an  at- 
torney, by  one  who  Is  disqualified  by  con- 
flict  of   Interest   from   so   doing,   will   bring 
about  the  very  evil  which  the  rule  against 
his  participation  is  designed  to  prevent,  and 
a  subsequent  reversal  based  upon  such  par- 
ticipation   cannot    undo   the   damage   that 
will  have  been  done  as  a  result  of  such  par- 
ticipation." »  That,  we  believe,  is  the  more 
so  In  the  case  at  bar.  As  our  first  opinion 
pointed  out,  representation  of  a  labor  union 
by  counsel  free  of  posslblv  conflicting  obli- 
gations to  adverse  parties  Is  directly  related 
to   attainment   of   the    goals   Congress   en- 
visioned when  it  passed  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment    Reporting     and     Disclosure     Act     of 
1959.2'   Consequently.   "If  the  order    (deny- 
ing disqualification]  was  In  error,  the  harm 
resulting  therefrom  Is  in  the  nature  of  the 
frustration  of  a  public  policy  which  cannot 
be  avoided  or  mitigated  by  any  appeal  taken 
after  the  trial,  with  [counsel]  participating 
is  finally  ended.""  We  conclude,  then    'hat 
we  possess  Jurisdiction  to  entertain  appel- 
lants' petition,  and  to  afford  relief  If  the 
showing  it  makes  demands. 

II 

We  had  thought  that  the  factual  basis 
for  cur  earlier  decision  was  evident  from  the 
circumstances  we  cited  as  relevant,  and  its 
legal  basis  equally  so  from  the  principles  we 
identified  as  controlling.  By  the  same  token 
we  believed  that  we  had  furnished  the  Dis- 
trict Court  with  unequivocal  standards 
which  successor  counsel  for  UMWA  would 
have  to  meet.  We  can  explain  the  court's 
latest  ruling  on  union  counsel  only  as  a 
misunderstanding  of  what  our  opinion  and 
mandate  really  meant.  As  much  for  future 
as  for  present  purposes,  then,  we  brlefiy  re- 
capitulate our  initial  holding. 

This  suit,  brought  under  Section  501(b) 
of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1959,«  is  for  an  accounting 
and  restitution  of  allegedly  misspent  union 
funds.  Joined  as  defendants  and  charged 
with  the  expenditures  are  W.  A.  Boyle 
UMWA's  president,  and  two  other  UMWA 
^^IJ^^  ^""^  originally  appearing  for 
UMWA  had  represented  and  was  still  repre- 
senting Boyle  in  other  lawsuits  accusing  him 
of  misconduct  in  office.  Appellants  sought 
to  disqualify  the  firm  as  union  counsel,  and 
the  District  Court  upheld  the  arrangement » 
on  appeal,  firm  counsel  insisted  that  UMWA's 
nstltutlonal  Interests  and  Boyle's  individual 
interests  were  substantially  the  same  =_& 
proposition  we  were  unable  to  accept  *•  Thev 
saw  no  confiict  in  the  dual  representation— 
a  matter  on  which  we  disagreed  »^— and  gave 
assurances  that  if  any  arose  they  would 
withdraw  as  union  counsel."  While  recogniz- 
ing that  any  conflict  might  well  be  ascer- 
tained in  this  fashlon.=»  we  concluded  "that 
the  objectives  of  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  would  be  much 
better  served  by  having  an  unquestionably 
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i.. dependent  new  counsel  in  this  particular 
case.  The  public  interest  requires  that  the 
validity  of  appellants'  charges  against  the 
UMWA  management  of  breach  of  its  fidu- 
ciary responsibilities  be  determined  in  a 
context  which  is  as  free  as  possible  from  the 
appearance  of  any  potential  for  conflict  of 
interests  In  the  representation  of  the  union 
Itself."^ 

The  record  now  reveals  a  new  arrangement 
for  union  counsel  which  In  final  analysis 
does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  older.  To 
be  sure,  some  of  the  voluminous  allegations 
the  parties  make  are  in  apparent  conflict, 
and  in  some  particulars  the  general  picture 
is  obscure.  Nevertheless,  from  the  mass  of 
data  presented  by  the  parties  critical  facts 
emerge  sharply  and  without  controversy. 
UMWA  general  counsel  and  three  members 
of  his  staff  are  representing  or  have  repre- 
sented to  some  extent  union  officers  who  are 
accused  of  wrongdoing  in  this  case.^^  One 
staff  member  is  the  son  of  one  of  such  of- 
ficers, and  another  is  the  son  of  a  nonparty 
officer  whom  the  charges  conceivably  could 
Implicate.  Atop  that,  three  of  the  five  at- 
torneys are  themselves  named  In  appellants' 
complaint  as  recipients  of  payments  al- 
legedly made  by  officers  in  breach  of  fidu- 
ciary duties. 

Considerably    more    Is    both    charged    and 
largely  denied,  but  merely  to  recite  only  these 
several  uncontested  circumstances  Is  to  dem- 
onstrate   satLsfactorlly    that    house    counsel 
as  a  group  ^  do  not  fit  the  specifications  we 
previously   laid   down   for   those   who  would 
undertake  representation  of  UMWA  in  this 
cause.  They  simply  are  not  "unquestionably 
independent     new     counsel"  ••»    whose     con- 
templated appearance   would  enable  resolu- 
tjo:i  of  the  issues  "in  a  context  which  is  as 
free  as  possible  from  the  appearance  of  any 
potential  for  conflict  of  interests  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  union  itself."  ■"  It  follows 
that  the  license  the  District  Court  gave  them 
to  remain  union  counsel  is  a  grave  departure 
from   the  terms  of  our  prior  mandate,   and 
sounds  the  call   for  corrective  action  here.^' 
in 
The  District  Court's  ruling  on  appellants- 
latest  motion  for  dlsquallflcation  appears  to 
have  been  Influenced  primarily  by  the  court's 
belief  that  "a  passive  role"  was  in  store  for 
UMWA  in  this  case.  The  thought  seemingly 
was  that,  irrespective  of  other  factors,  house 
counsel  could  function  as  counsel  for  UMWA 
as  long  as  the  latter's  part  in  the  litigation 
did  not  become  aggressive.  The  short  answer 
is  that  on  that  basis  the  law  firm  originally 
retained  as  union  counsel  was  not  disabled 
from  continuing  in  that  capacity.  Our  hold- 
ing that  it  could  not  be  permitted  to  do  so 
necessarily  ruled  out  the  theory  which  the 
District  Court  saw  fit  to  adopt.*  The  court 
was  not  at  liberty  to  utilize  as  ground  for  a 
fresh   determination  a   consideration   which 
our   earlier   decision   had   already   implicitly 
discarded.^  ■'         ^         ' 

Perhaps  more  fundamentally,  there  is  no 
predicate  for  a  present  assumption  that 
UMWA  must  or  will  remain  an  Inactive  party 
UMWA  may.  but  is  not  Inexorably  bound 
to.  take  and  maintain  a  detached  position 
on  the  merits.  To  be  sure,  "as  a  general 
proposition,  a  labor  organization  should  be 
kept  in  a  neutral  role  when  it  can  demon- 
strate no  Interest  in  the  litigation  beyond 
a  shielding  of  officials  whose  activities  are 
under  attack:  "»  moreover,  "even  when  per- 
mitted an  adversary  role,  it  should  be  limited 
to  defenses  designed  to  safeguard  .  .  .  in- 
s-iitutional  issues  at  stake."  ^o  Thax  is  oe- 
Ch.use  "those  who  for  good  cause  bring  and 
in  good  faith  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fight 
should  be  protected  against  harassment  and 
oppression  through  the  assertion  of  what  are 
merely  the  defenses  of  the  individual 
parties." «"  "At  the  same  time,"  however, 
"the  vital  concerns  of  the  organization  in  the 
litigation."   If  any  it  has.   "must   be   recog- 


nized and  given  their  Just  due."  «'  UMWA 
"is  free  to  say  which  side  of  a  controversy 
involving  a  legitimate  Institutional  interest 
It  will  take;"  and  "[IJt  is  for  [UMWA],  and 
not  the  Court,  to  determine  its  true  position 
and  to  say  in  which  direction  its  advantage 
lies."  "  It  is  this  very  prerogative  that  makes 
It  essential  that  UMWA  have  the  benefit  of 
"unquestionably  independent  .  .  .  coun- 

sel" "  to  advise  it  en  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
suit  and  thereafter,  if  desired,  to  represent 
it  therein.^ 

Much  of  appellees'  presentation  is  devoted 
to  attempted  Justification  of  UMWA's  repre- 
sentation by  its  house  counsel  on  the  ground 
that   its   Institutional   interests   as   a   union 
ooincide  with  the  Individual  defensive  inter- 
ests of  the  officers  who  are  sued."  That  ap- 
proach   puts    the    cart    before    the    horee. 
'Where,  as  here,  union  officials  are  charged 
with  breach  of  fiduciary  duty,  the  organiza- 
tion is  entitled  to  an  evaluation  and  repre- 
sentation of  its  institutional  interests  by  in- 
dependent     counsel.       unencumbered      by 
potentially    conflicting    obligations    to    any 
defendant  officer."  "  In  our  earUer  opinion, 
we  observed  that  "Ii]n  trying  to  achieve  a 
valid  definition  of  an  institution's  interesto. 
it   would   seem   that   counsel    charged   with 
this  responsibility  should  be  as  independent 
as  possible."  '»  We  admonished  that  "counsel 
for  the  UMWA  should  be  diligent  in  analyz- 
ing   objectively    the    true    Interests    of    the 
UMWA  as  an  institution  without  being  hin- 
dered by  allegiance  to  any  individual  con- 
cerned." •»  Even  more  emphatically  we  stated 
that  "in  the  exploration  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charges 
brought     by     these     individual     appellants 
against  the  incumbent  officers  of  the  umon 
and   the    union   itself   as   a   defendant,    the 
UMWA  needs  the  most  objective  counsel  ob- 
tainable." «'  Only  after  satisfaction  of  these 
threshold    requirements    does    counsel's    as- 
sessment on  identity  of  union  and  officer 
interests   merit   Judicial   consideration.   And 
now.   as   t>efore.    "(e|ven   if   we   assume    the 
accuracy   of   the   appellee's   position   at   the 
present  time  that  there  Is  no  visible  conflict 
of  interest,  yet  we  cannot  be  sure  that  such 
will  not  arise  in  the  future."  •'■ 

Appellants'  argument  does  not  range  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  house  counsel  can  never 
be  permitted  to  represent  a  union  in  a  Sec- 
tion 501  action.^  Nor  does  It  harbor  the 
thesis  that  the  cordiality  normally  exchanged 
between  union  executive  and  house  counsel 
necessarily  works  a  dlsquallflcation.  Our 
prior  opinion  drew  the  line  when,  speaking 
to  a  cognate  point,  we  said : 

"We  are  cognizant  that  any  cotmsel  to  rep- 
resent the  UMWA  selected  by  President  Boyle 
will  be  to  some  degree  under  his  control.  But 
such  counsel  wlU  still  only  have  one  client — 
the  UMWA— to  represent  In  matters  growing 
out  of  the  union's  affairs.  Such  counsel  would 
never  be  professionally  obligated  to  consider 
Boyle's  personal  interests.  Isecause  they 
would  not  be  representing  him  Individually 
in  related  matters."  ■=> 

In  sum,  a  sine  qua  non  of  permissible 
union  representation  in  a  Section  501  action 
is  the  alwence  of  any  duty  to  another  that 
might  detract  from  a  full  measure  of  loyalty 
to  the  welfare  of  the  union.  House  counsel 
no  less  than  outside  counsel  must  survive 
that  test."  In  this  Instance,  house  counsel 
plainly  do  not. 

The  District  Court's  refusal  to  disqualify 
hou.se  counsel  as  union  counsel  in  this  case 
Is  manifestly  in  the  teeth  of  the  definitive 
rulings  we  made  when  the  case  was  first 
here.  By  the  same  token,  appellants'  right 
to  relief  assuring  conformance  with  our  prior 
mandate  is  clear  and  indisputable."  We  ac- 
cordingly grant  the  petition,  but  in  the  t>eUef 
that  issuance  of  a  formal  writ  is  unnecessary. 
We  trade  instead  upon  our  confidence  that 
without  more  the  District  Court  will  now 
take  action  to  rectify  the  error  which  gave 
birth  to  the  present  proceeding," 
Petition  granted. 
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FOOTNOTES 

1  Yablonskl  v.  UMW.  No.  24,945  (D.C.  Cir. 
July  21.  1971). 

s  Id.  at  4-13. 

«  Conformably  with  Ped.R_App.P.  41  (a) .  the 
mandate  consisted  of  "[a)  certified  copy  of 
the  Judgment  and  a  copy  of  the  opinion  of 
the  court.  .  .  ." 

•  And  see  YahlonsM  v.  UMW,  supra  note  1. 
at  4. 

6  See  text  infra  at  notes  11-14. 

•  See  note  9,  infra. 

■28  U.S.C.  §  1651  (1970), 
"See  text  infra  at  notes  11-14. 
"The  cases  have  reached  apparently  con- 
flicting conclusions  where  the  disqualifica- 
tion was  sought  upon  ethical  considerations 
alone.  Compare  IJniveld  Prods.,  Inc.  v.  Union 
Carbide  Corp.,  385  F.2d  992,  994  (5th  Cir. 
1967).  cert,  denied,  390  U.S.  921  (1968),  with 
Aforco  V.  Dulles,  269  F.2d  192  (2d  Cir.  1959), 
and  Fleischer  v.  Phillips.  264  P.2d  515.  517 
(2d  dr.).  cert,  denied,  359  U.S.  1002  (1959). 
See  also  Cord  v.  Smith,  338  F.2d  516,  521 
(9th  Cir.  1959).  The  situation  differs  mate- 
rially, however,  where  the  disqualification 
was  predicated  additionally  upon  significant 
impingement  on  a  specific  legislative  policy. 
Tomlinson  v.  Florida  Iron  <fe  Metal.  Inc.,  291 
P.2d  333,  334  (5th  Cir.  1961).  See  also  9 
Moore,  Federal  Practice  •^110.13(10]  at  190 
(2d  ed.  1970) .  That,  we  think.  Is  the  situation 
here.  See  text  infra  at  note  21. 

'"See  text  supra  at  note  4.  Appellants 
might  alternatively  have  achieved  the  same 
end — an  expedited  ruling  here — by  taking 
an  appeal  from  the  order  and  then  moving  In 
this  court  for  summary  reversal. 

"  Thornton  v.  Carter,  109  F.2d  316.  320  (8th 
Cir.  1940). 
"  See  e.g.,  the  cases  cited  infra  notes  13-14. 
"  United  States  v.  Haley.  371  XJS.  18  (1962) ; 
Baltimore  &  O.  R.R.  v.  United  States.  279 
U.S.  781,  785  (1929);  In  re  Sanford  Fork  & 
Tool  Co..  160  U.S.  247,  255  (1896),  See  also 
Erie  Bank  v.  United  States  Dist.  Ct..  362  F.2d 
539  (10th  Cir.  1966). 

"In  re  Potts,  166  U.S.  263,  265-67  (1897); 
Thornton  v.  Carter,  supra  note  11;  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  v.  Hall,  225  F.2d  349,  386 
(9th  Cir.  1955).  See  also  Briggs  v.  Pennsyl- 
vania RJt..  334  UJ3.  306,  306  (1948);  Sibbald 
v.  United  States.  37  U.S.  (12  Pet.)  488,  491 
(1838). 

"  See  Cord  v.  Smith,  supra  note  9,  338  F.2d 
at  521-22. 

'•  Will  V.   United  States.  389  U.S.  90.  107 

(1967). 

"Ex  parte  Fahey,  332  U.S.  258,  260  (1967). 

'"  Will  V.  United  States,  supra  note  16,  389 

U.S.  at  96  quoting  De  Beers  Consol.  Mines  v. 

United  States.  326  U,S.  212,  217   (1945). 

'•  Will  V.  United  States,  supra  note  16,  389 
U.S.  at  96-96.  See  also  United  States  v.  United 
States  Dist.  Ct..  334  U.S.  258  (1948). 

'"Cord  v.  Smith,  supra  note  9,  338  F.2d 
at  521-22. 

'^  Yablonski  v.  UMW.  supra  note  1,  at  8-9, 
quoted  In  text  infra  at  note  30. 

"  Tomlinson  v.  Florida  Iron  <t  Metal,  Inc., 
supra  note  8.  291  F.2d  at  334. 
»29U.S.C.S  601(b)   (1970). 
''  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  liti- 
gation, the  firm  had  also  represented  the 
officers  in  this  case  as  well,  but  ceased  doing 
so  when  appellants'  motion  to  disqualify  was 
presented.  We  found.  In  the  circumstances, 
no  impropriety  In  that  regard.  Yablonski  v. 
VMW,  supra  note  1,  at  3. 
"/d.atll.  . 

-■•/cf.  at  9-13. 
-Id.  at  6-9.  11-13. 
=*/d.  ate. 
^  Id.  at  8. 
="'  Id.  at  8-9. 

"  While  the  representation  by  other  than 
th?  general  counsel  has  usually  been  quite 
limited,  two  of  the  three  staff  members  are 
those  mentioned  in  the  next  succeeding  text 
sentence,  and  the  third  is  now  deceased.  See 
also  note  32.  infra. 


*>  House  counsel  apparently  contemplated 
representation  as  a  group,  but  In  any  event 
none  of  them  Is  conapletely  free  from  the 
difficulties  specified  In  text. 

"  See  text  supra  at  note  30. 

»*  See  text  Supra  at  note  30. 

»  See  text  supra  at  notes  11-14, 19-22. 

"Compare  United  States  v.  Haley,  supra 
note  13. 

"'  See  text  supra  at  note  14. 

»  Teamsters  Int'l  v.  Hoffa,  242  F.Supp.  246, 
263  (1965). 

» Id.  (footnote  omitted) . 

*»  Id.  at  253-54. 

"  Id.  at  264. 

*»  Teamsters  Int'l  v.  Hoffa,  62  CCH  Lab.  Caa. 
V  16,634  at  23,618  (DJD.C.  1966). 

«/d. 

"  See  text  supra  at  note  30. 

«  Yablonski  v.  UMW,  supra  note  1,  at  7,  11. 

"We  can  say  as  accurately  here  as  In  our 
earlier  opinion  we  said  of  firm  counsel  there 
Involved  that  "[cjounsel's  interpretation  of 
the  'Institutional  Interests'  of  the  union  ap- 
pears to  have  been  broad  enough  to  author- 
ize UMWA  counsel  to  undertake  practically 
everything  worthwhile  In  the  defense  of  this 
lawsuit."  Id.  at  9. 

♦"  Teamsters  Int'l  v.  Hoffa.  supra  note  38, 
42  F.Supp.  at  256. 

"  Yablonski  v.  UMW,  supra  note  1,  at  11. 

"  Id.  at  7. 

M/d. 

"  Id.  at  7-8. 

"  See  Teamsters  Int'l  v.  Hoffa.  Supra  note 
42,  52  CCH  Lab.  Cas.  H  16,634  at  23,518-19. 

"  Yablonski  v.  UMW.  supra  note  1,  at  13. 

"  Appellees'  reliance  upon  Teamsters  Int'l 
v.  Hoffa,  supra  note  42,  is  misplaced.  While 
the  union  there  mvolved  was  permitted  rep- 
resentation by  one  of  Its  house  counsel,  we 
pointed  out  In  our  earlier  opinion  that  that 
case  "did  not  present  a  situation  like  that  of 
the  case  at  bar,  where  the  regular  union 
counsel  seeks  to  represent  the  union  In  a 
'derivative'  action  while  at  the  same  time 
representing  In  pending  and  related  matters 
an  Individual  officer  charged  In  that  action." 
Yablonski  v.  UMW.  supra  note  1  at  7  n.7.  Nor 
In  that  case  were  there  the  professional  and 
familial  relationships  or  the  Individual  in- 
volvements with  the  charges  asserted  that  we 
find  In  the  Instant  litigation. 

==*  See,  e.g..  Will  v.  United  States,  supra  note 
16,  389  US.  at  96;  Bankers  Life  &  Cas.  Co.  v. 
Holland,  346  U.S.  379,  384  ( 1963) , 

"Compsure,  e.g..  United  States  v.  Haley, 
supra  note  13,  371  U.S.  at  20;  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  <fe  Enginemen  v.  Bangor 
<fr  Aroostook  R.R.  136  U.S.App.D.C.  230,  232, 
420  F,2d  72,  74  (1969),  cert,  denied,  397  U.S. 
1024  (1970). 

(Supreme  Court  op  the  United  States,  No. 

71-119.  Argued  November  18,  1971 — Decided 

January  17.  1972) 
Syllabus  :  Trbovich  v.  United  Mine  Workers 

OF  America  et  al. 
certiorari  to  the  united  states  court  of 

appeals  for  the  district  of  COLUMBIA  CIRCUIT 

Petitioner  union  member  sought  un- 
successfully to  Intervene  pursuant  to  Ped. 
Civ.  Proc.  24(a)  In  litigation  brought  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  Title  IV  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act  to  set  aside  an  election  of  union  officers 
for  violations  of  the  Act.  Petitioner,  who 
initiated  the  entire  enforcement  proceeding 
with  his  complaint  to  the  Secretary,  sought 
to  present  evidence  and  argument  in  suppiort 
of  the  Secretary's  election  challenge,  and  to 
urge  additional  grounds  for  setting  the  elec- 
tion aside.  Held : 

1.  There  Is  nothing  in  the  language  of 
Title  V  of  the  Act  or  its  legislative  history 
to  bar  intervention  by  a  union  member  in 
a  post-election  enforcement  suit,  so  long  as 
that  Intervention  is  limited  to  claims  of 
illegality  presented  by  the  Secretary's  com- 
plaint. Pp.  2-9. 

2.  Intervention  under  24(a)  is  warranted 
for  this  petitioner,  as  he  may  have  a  valid 


complaint  about  the  performance  of  the  Sec- 
retary, who  protects  not  only  the  rights  of 
Individual  union  members  but  also  the  public 
Interest  in  free  and  democratic  union  elec- 
tions, two  functions  that  may  not  always 
dictate  the  same  approach  to  the  conduct  of 
the  litigation.  Pp.  9-11. 

Remanded  to  the  District  Court  with 
directions  to  allow  the  limited  intervention. 

Marshall,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  In  which  Burger,  C.  J. :  and  Brennan, 
Stewart,  White,  and  Blackmun,  JJ..  Joined. 
Douglas,  J.,  filed  an  opinion  dissenting  in 
part.  Powell  and  Rehnquist,  JJ.,  took  no 
part  m  the  consideration  or  decision  of  the 
case. 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  No. 

No.   71-119;    January    17,    1972) 

Mike  Trbovich,  petitioneb,  v.  United  Mine 

Workers  of  America  et  al. 

(On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit) 

Mr.  Justice  Marshall  delivered  tlie  opin- 
ion of  the  Court. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  Instituted  this  ac- 
tion under  5  402(b)  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1999 
(LMRDA),  29  U.S.C.  §  482(b),  to  set  aside 
an  election  of  officers  of  The  United  Mine- 
workers  of  America  (UMWA),  held  on  De- 
cember 9,  1969.  He  aUeged  that  the  election 
was  held  in  a  manner  that  violated  the 
LMRDA  in  numerous  respects,'  and  he 
sought  an  order  requiring  a  new  election  to 
be  held  under  his  supervision. 

Petitioner,  a  member  of  the  UMWA,  filed 
the  initial  complaint  with  the  Secretary  that 
eventually  led  him  to  file  this  suit.  Petition- 
er now  seelcs  to  intervene  in  the  litigation, 
pursuant  to  Ped.  Rule  Civ.  Proc.  24(a),  in 
order  ( 1 )  to  urge  two  additional  grounds  for 
setting  aside  the  election,'   (2)    to  seek  cer- 
tain speclflc  safeguards  with  respect  to  any 
new  election  that  may  be  ordered.'  and   (3) 
to  present  evidence  and  argument  in  support 
of  the  Secretary's  challenge  to  the  election. 
The  District  Court   denied   his  motion   for 
leave  to  intervene,  on  the  ground  that  the 
LMRDA  expressly  stripped  union  members  of 
any  right  to  challenge  a  union  election  in 
the  courts,  and  gave  that  right  exclusively  to 
the  Secretary.  Hodgson  v.  United  Mine  Work- 
ers, 51  F.  R.  D.  270  (1970) .  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals  affirmed   on   the  basis   of  the  District 
Court  opinion,  77  L.  R.  R.  M.  2496   (CADC 
1971).    We   granted    certiorari    to    determine 
whether  the  LMRDA  imposes  a  bar  to  inter- 
vention by  union  memljers  under  Rule  24, 
in  a  suit  initiated  by  the  Secretary.  —  U.S. — 
(1971).*    We    conclude    that    it     does     not, 
and  we  remand  the  case  to  the  District  Court 
with  directions  to  permit  Intervention. 
I 
The  LMRDA  was   the  first  major  attempt 
of  Congress  to  regulate  the  internal  affairs 
of  labor  unions."  Having  conferred  substan- 
tial  power  on  labor  organizations.  Congress 
began  to  be  concerned  alx)ut  the  danger  that 
union  leaders  would  abuse  that  power,  to  the 
detriment    of    the    rank-and-file    members. 
Congress  saw  the  principle  of  union  democ- 
racy as  one  of  the  most  important  saleguards 
against  such  abuse,  and  accordingly  Included 
in  the  LMRDA  a  comprehensive  scheme  for 
the  regulation  of  union  elections. 

Title  IV  of  the  statute  establishes  a  set 
of  substantive  rules  governing  union  elec- 
tions. LMRDA  §401,  29  U.S.C.  5  481,  and  it 
provides  a  comprehensive  procedure  for  en- 
forcing those  rules,  LMRDA  5  402.  29  U.S.C. 
5  482.  Any  union  member  who  alleges  a  viola- 
tion may  initiate  the  enforcement  procedure. 
He  must  first  exhaust  any  Internal  remedies 
available  under  the  constitution  and  bylaws 
of  his  union.  Then  he  may  file  a  complaint 
with  the  Secretary  of  Lalxir,  who  "shall  in- 
vestigate" the  complaint.  Finally,  if  the  Sec- 
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retary  finds  probable  cause  to  believe  a  vio- 
lation has  occurred,  he  "shall  .  .  .  bring  a 
civil  action  against  the  labor  organization" 
In  federal  district  court,  to  set  aside  the 
election  if  It  has  already  been  held,  and  to 
direct  and  supervise  a  new  election.  With 
respect  to  elections  not  yet  conducted,  the 
statute  provides  that  existing  rights  and 
remedies  apart  from  the  statute  are  not  af- 
fected. But  with  respect  to  an  election  al- 
ready conducted,  "the  remedy  provided  by 
this  subchapter  .  .  .  shall  be  exclusive." 
LMRDA  §  403,  29  U.S.C.  5  483. 

The  critical  statutory  provision  for  present 
purposes  is  5  403.  29  U.S.C.  5  483,  making  suit 
by  the  Secretary  the  "exclusive"  post-elec- 
tion remedy  for  a  violation  of  Title  IV.  This 
Court  has  held  that  §  403  prohibits  union 
members  from  initiating  a  private  suit  to  set 
aside  an  election.  Calhoon  v.  Harvey,  379  U.S. 
134.  140  (1964).  But  In  his  case  petitioner 
seeks  only  to  participate  in  a  pending  suit 
that  is  plainly  authorized  by  the  statute:  It 
cannot  be  said  that  his  claim  Is  defeated  by 
the  bare  language  of  the  Act.  The  Secretary 
relying  on  legislative  history,  argues  that 
§  403  should  be  construejlto  bar  Intervention 
as  well  as  Initiation  o?asiI\t  by  the  members. 
In  his  view  the  legislative  history  shows  that 
Congress  deliberately  chose  to  exclude  union 
members  entirely  from  any  direct  participa- 
tion in  Judicial  enforcement  proceedings 
under  Title  IV.  The  Secretary's  argument 
rests  largely  on  the  fact  that  two  alternative 
proposals  figured  significantly  in  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  Title  IV.  and  each  of  these 
rejected  bills  would  have  authorized  individ- 
ual union  members  to  bring  suit.  In  the 
words  of  the  District  Court: 

"We  think  the  fact  that  Congress  consid- 
ered two  alternatives — suit  by  union  mem- 
bers and  suit  by  the  Secretary — and  then 
chose  the  latter  alternative  and  labelled  it 
'exclusive'  deprives  this  Court  of  Jurisdiction 
to  permit  the  former  alternative  via  the 
route  of  Intervention."  51  P.R.D.  270.  272. 

That  argument  misconceives  the  legislative 
history  and  misconstrues  the  statute.  A  re- 
view of  the  legislative  history  shows  that 
Congress  made  suit  by  the  Secretary  the 
exclusive  post-election  remedy  for  two  prin- 
cipal reasons:  (1)  to  protect  unions  from 
frivolous  litigation  and  unnecessary  Judicial 
Interference  with  their  elections,  and  (2) 
to  centralize  in  a  single  proceeding  such  liti- 
gation as  might  be  warranted  with  respect  to 
a  single  election.  Title  rv  as  enacted  serves 
these  purposes  by  referring  all  complaints  to 
the  Secretary  so  that  he  can  screen  out  friv- 
olous ones,  and  by  consolidating  all  meritori- 
ous complaints  in  a  single  proceeding,  the 
Secretary's  suit  In  federal  district  court.  The 
alternative  proposals  were  rejected  simply 
because  they  failed  to  accomplish  these  ob- 
jectives. There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that 
Congress  was  opposed  to  participation  by 
union  members  in  the  litigation,  so  long  as 
that  participation  did  not  interfere  with  the 
screening  and  centralizing  functions  of  the 
Secretary. 

The  enforcement  provisions  of  Title  IV 
originated  in  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
John  Kennedy  In  1958.  That  bill,  S.  3751 
provided  for  suit  by  the  Secretary  as  the 
exclusive  remedy  for  violation  of  the  rules 
relating  to  union  elections.  Senator  Kennedy 
described  the  bUl  as  a  "modest  proposal,' 
one  which  would  protect  union  members 
"without  undue  Interference  In  the  Internal 
affairs  of  what  I  believe  are  essentially  pri- 
vate Institutions— that  Is,  American  trade 
unions.  "  104  Cong.  Rec.  7954  (1958) .  The  Sen- 
ate passed  an  expanded  version  of  the  bill, 
S.  3974.  which  retained  the  original  enforce- 
ment scheme,  and  reflected  a  continuing 
legislative  interest  In  minimizing  Judicial 
Interference  with  union  elections.  See  8.  Rep, 
No.  1684,  85th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  12-15  (1958), 
That  bill  was  defeated  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 104  Cong.  Rec.  18288  (1958),  but 
essentially  the  same  enforcement  scheme  was 


retained  the  following  year  In  S,  1555,  the 
Kennedy-Ervln  bill  that  was  ultimately 
passed  by  both  Houses  and  enacted  Into  law. 
In  the  Senate,  the  principal  advocate  of  a 
provision  authorizing  Individual  union  mem- 
bers to  bring  suit  was  Senator  Barry  Oold- 
water.  He  Introduced  a  bill,  S.  748,  endorsed 
by  the  Administration,  that  would  have  au- 
thorized both  the  Secretary  and  the  members 
to  file  suit  to  enforce  the  rules  relating  to 
union  elections."  During  the  Senate  Hearings, 
a  number  of  witnesses  compared  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  the  two  bills.  The  pri- 
mary objection  to  the  provision  for  member 
suits  in  the  Qoldwater  bill  was  that  It  might 
lead  to  multiple  litigation  In  multiple 
forums,  and  thereby  Impose  on  the  union 
the  severe  burden  of  mounting  multiple  de- 
fenses. A  related  objection  was  that  the 
Qoldwater  bill  failed  to  Interpose  a  screening 
mechanism  between  the  dissatisfied  union 
member  and  the  courtroom,  and  thereby  Im- 
posed on  the  union  the  burden  of  respond- 
ing to  frivolous  complaints. 

Perhaps  the  most  vehement  opposition  to 
the  Qoldwater  bill  came  from  the  AFL-CIO. 
Its  spokesman,  Andrew  Blemlller,  testified 
that  "|t|he  bill  would  result  In  placing  union 
officers  m  a  straitjacket  since  they  could  be 
haUed  Into  court,  virtually  without  limita- 
tion, to  defend  union  policies  or  programs 
In  suits  brought  against  them  by  any  dis- 
sident union  member  cr  minority  group." 
Hearings  on  S.  505  et  al.  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  86th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.,  at  567  (1959);  see  also  id.,  at  578-579 
(analysis  of  S.  748  by  Arthur  J.  Goldberg, 
then  special  counsel  to  the  AFL-CIO).  Mul- 
tiple litigation  and  unnecessary  harassment, 
then,  were  seen  as  the  principal  evils  of  the 
provision  for  member  suits.  And  It  was  pre- 
cisely those  evils  that  the  draftsmen  of  the 
Kennedy-Ervln  bill  sought  to  avoid.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Archibald  Cox,  who  was  a 
principal  consultant  to  the  draftsmen,  the 
Kennedy  proposal  made  suit  by  the  Secretary 
the  exclusive  post-election  remedy  In  order 
to  "centralize  control  of  the  proceedings,"  to 
adjudicate  the  validity  of  an  election  "once 
and  for  all  In  one  forum,"  and  to  avoid  "un- 
necessary harassment  of  the  union  on  one 
side  and  .  .  .  friendly  suits  aimed  at  fore- 
closing the  Secretary's  action  on  the  other." 
Hearings  on  S.  505  et  al.  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  86th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.,  at  135  (1959). 

Thus,  when  the  Senate  Committee  re- 
ported out  the  Kennedy-Ervln  bill  rather 
than  its  competitor,  it  Is  reasonable  to  Infer 
that  the  Committee,  and  later  the  Senate, 
regarded  the  provision  lor  exclusive  enforce- 
ment by  the  Secretary  as  a  device  for  elimi- 
nating frivolous  complaints  and  consolidat- 
ing meritorious  ones.  There  Is  no  basis  what- 
ever for  the  further  conclusion  suggested  by 
the  Secretary,  the  conclusion  that  the  Senate 
opposed  any  form  of  direct  participation  by 
union  members  In  Title  IV  enforcement 
litigation. 

The  legislative  history  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  provides  even  less  support 
for  the  Secretary's  position.  The  House  Ini- 
tially rejected  the  Senate  bill  and  passed  an 
alternative  authorizing  only  union  mem- 
bers, and  not  the  Secretary,  to  bring  suit  to 
enforce  the  election  title  of  the  bill.  H.R. 
8342,  see  H.R.  Rep.  No.  741,  86th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess..  15-17  (1959).  Even  Senator  Qoldwater 
the  leading  advocate  of  member  suits, 
thought  the  House  bill  inferior  to  the  Senate 
bill  In  this  regard,  because  the  matter  of 
election  violations  was  too  Important  to  be 
left  exclusively  to  the  vagaries  of  private 
enforcement.  105  Cong.  Rec,  16489  (1959) 
(comparison  of  House  and  Senate  bills  by 
Sen.  Qoldwater).  The  Conference  Committee 
and  the  House  ultimately  adopted  the  Sen- 
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ate's  enforcement  provisions,  thereby  affirm- 
ing the  need  for  public  enforcement  of  Title 
IV.  See  H.R.  Rep.  No,  1147  (Conf,  Rep.).  86th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess..  35  (1959),  That  action,  how- 
ever, can  in  no  sense  be  read  as  a  rejection 
of  all  forms  of  private  participation  in  en- 
forcement Utigatlon,  since  the  House  at  no 
time  considered  the  possibility  that  union 
members  might  assist  the  Secretary  rather 
than  displace  him. 

With  respect  to  litigation  by  union  mem- 
bers, then,  the  legislative  history  supports 
the  conclusion  that  Congress  Intended  to 
prevent  members  from  pressing  claims  not 
thought  meritorious  by  the  Secretary,  and 
from  litigating  in  forums  or  at  times  dif- 
ferent from  those  chosen  by  the  Secretary. 
Only  if  intervention  would  frustrate  either 
of  those  objectives  can  the  statute  fairly  be 
read  to  prohibit  Intervention  as  well  as 
Initiation  of  suits  by  members. 

u 

Intervention  by  union  members  In  a  pend- 
ing enforcement  suit,  unlike  Initiation  of 
a  separate  suit,  subjects  the  union  to  rela- 
tively little  additional  burden,'  The  princi- 
pal Intrusion  on  Internal  union  affairs  has 
already  been  accomplished,  in  that  the  un- 
ion has  already  been  summoned  into  court  to 
defend  the  legality  of  Its  election.  Interven- 
tion in  the  suit  by  union  members  will  not 
subject  the  union  to  burdensome  multiple 
litigation,  nor  will  It  compel  the  union  to 
respond  to  a  new  and  potentially  ground- 
less suit.  Thus,  at  least  Insofar  as  petitioner 
seeks  only  to  present  evidence  and  argu- 
ment In  support  of  the  Secretary's  complaint, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  language  or  the  his- 
tory of  the  LMRDA  to  prevent  such  Interven- 
tion. 

The  question  is  closer  with  respect  to  pe- 
titioner's attempt  to  add  to  the  Secretary's 
complaint  two  additional  grounds  for  setting 
aside  the  union  election.  These  are  claims 
which  the  Secretary  has  presumably  deter- 
mined to  be  without  merit.  Hence,  to  re- 
quire the  union  to  respond  to  these  claims 
would  be  to  circumvent  the  screening  func- 
tion assigned  by  statute  to  the  Secretary. 
We  recognize  that  It  is  less  burdensome  for 
the  union  to  respond  to  new  claims  In  the 
context  of  the  pending  suit  than  it  would 
be  to  respond  to  a  new  and  Independent 
complaint.  Nevertheless  we  think  Congress 
Intended  to  Insulate  the  union  from  any 
complaint  that  did  not  appear  meritorious 
to  both  a  complaining  member  and  the  Sec- 
retary, Accordingly,  we  hold  that  In  a  post- 
election enforcement  suit.  "Htle  IV  Imposes 
no  bar  to  Intervention  by  a  union  member, 
so  long  as  that  Intervention  Is  limited  to  the 
claims  of  Illegality  presented  by  the  Sec- 
retary's complaint,' 

m 

Finally,  the  Secretary  argues  that  even  if 
the  LMRDA  does  not  bar  intervention,  pe- 
titioner has  no  right  to  Intervene  under  the 
terms  of  Fed.  Rule  Civ.  Proc.  24(a).  Rule 
24(a)(2)  gives  one  a  right  to  Intervene  If 
(1)  he  claims  a  sufficient  interest  In  the 
proceedings,  and  (2)  that  Interest  Is  not 
"adequately  represented  by  existing 
parties."' 

The  Secretary  does  not  contend  that  pe- 
titioner's Interest  In  this  litigation  Is  insuf- 
ficient; he  argues,  rather,  that  any  Inter- 
est petitioner  has  Is  adequately  represented 
by  the  Secretary,  The  court  below  did  not 
reach  this  question.  In  light  of  Its  thresh- 
old determination  that  Rule  24  had  no  ap- 
plication to  the  case.  Nevertheless,  we  think 
it  clear  that  in  this  case  there  is  sufficient 
doubt  about  the  adequacy  of  representation 
to  warrant  Intervention." 

The  Secretary  contends  that  petitioner's 
only  legally  cognizable  Interest  Is  the  Interest 
of  all  union  members  In  democratic  elections, 
and  he  says  that  Interest  Is  Identical  with  the 
Interest  represented  by  the  Secretary  In  Title 
IV  litigation.  Hence  he  argues  that  petition- 
er's Interest  must  be  adequately  represented 
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unless  the  court  Is  prepared  to  find  that  the 
Secretary  has  failed  to  perform  his  statutory 
duty.  We  disagree. 

TTie  statute  plainly  Imposes  on  the  Secre- 
tary the  duty  to  serve  two  distinct  Interests, 
which  are  related,  but  not  Identical.  First, 
the  statute  gives  the  individual  union  mem- 
bers certain  rights  against  their  union,  and 
•the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  effect  becomes  the 
union  member's  lawyer"  for  purposes  of  en- 
forcing those  rights.  104  Cong.  Rec.  10947 
(1958)  (remarks  of  Sen.  Kennedy).  And  sec- 
ond, the  Secretary  has  an  obligation  to  pro- 
tect the  "vital  public  Interest  in  assuring  free 
and  democratic  union  elections  that  tran- 
scends the  narrower  Interest  of  the  complain- 
ing union  member."  Wirtz  v.  Local  153,  Glass 
Bottle  Blowers  Assn..  389  U.S.  463.  475  (1968) , 
Both  functions  are  important,  and  they  may 
not  always  dictate  precisely  the  same  ap- 
proach to  the  conduct  of  the  litigation.  Even 
if  the  Secretary  is  performing  his  duties, 
broadly  coiyieived,  as  well  as  can  be  expected 
the  union  member  may  have  a  valid  com- 
plaint about  the  performance  of  "his  lawyer." 
Such  a  complaint,  filed  by  the  member  who 
initiated  the  entire  enforcement  proceeding, 
should  be  regarded  as  sufficient  to  warrant 
relief  in  the  form  of  intervention  under  Rule 
24(a)(2). 

The  case  is  remanded  to  the  District  Court 
with  directions  to  allow  limited  Intervention 
in  accordance  with  this  opinion. 

So  ordered. 

Mr.  Justice  PowELt,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Rehnquist  took  no  part  in  the  consideration 
or  decision  of  this  case. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  The  complaint  alleged  that  the  Union 
violated  the  Act  by.  Inter  alia,  failing  to  use 
secret  ballots,  permitting  campaigning  at 
the  polls,  denying  candidates  the  right  to 
have  observers  at  polling  places  and  at  the 
counting  of  ballots,  subjecting  members  to 
reprisals  in  connection  with  their  election 
activities,  failing  to  conduct  elections  In  some 
locals,  and  using  union  assets  to  promote  the 
candidacy  of  the  Incumbents. 

'  Petitioner  alleged  as  additional  violations 
of  the  Act  (1)  that  the  Union  required  mem- 
bers to  vote  in  certain  locals,  composed  en- 
tirely of  pensioners,  which  petitioner  claims 
are  illegally  constituted  under  the  UMWA 
Constitution;  and  (2)  that  the  Incumbent 
president  improperly  Influenced  the  pension- 
ers' vote  by  bringing  about  a  pension  In- 
crease Just  before  the  election. 

'  Petitioner  asks  the  court  to  order  the 
Union  to  disband  the  pensioner  locals,  to 
publish  a  ruling  to  the  effect  that  the  pres- 
ident breached  his  fiduciary  duty  by  bring- 
ing about  the  pension  Increase,  and  to  estab- 
lish new  comprehensive  rules  to  govern 
future  elections. 

♦  We  expedited  consideration  of  this  case 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  litigation  Is 
presently  pending  In  the  District  Court  and 
It   has   not    been   stayed. 

^  See  generally  Aaron.  The  Labor  Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959. 
73  Harv.  L.  Rev.  851  (1960);  Cox  Internal 
Affairs  of  Labor  Unions  Under  the  Labor  Re- 
form Act  of  1959,  58  Mich.  L.  Rev,  819  (1960) , 
•The  Goldwater-Admlnlstratlon  bill  pro- 
vided that  a  member  could  file  suit  with  re- 
spect to  any  violation  of  the  election  title 
unless  that  claimed  violation  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  pending  action  by  the  Secretary. 
It  also  provided  that  enforcement  suits  could 
be  filed  In  either  state  or  federal  courts. 
The  question  of  member  suits  was.  through- 
out the  debates.  Intertwined  with  the  ques- 
tion of  preserving  pre-existing  state  reme- 
dies, since  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
LMRDA  the  only  remedy  for  Illegal  election 
conduct  was  a  member  suit  In  state  court. 
Pre-existing  state  remedies  presented  the 
additional  problem,  not  relevant  here,  of 
multiple  litigation  that  was  not  only  Incon- 
venient as  a  matter  of  procedure  but  also 
In  conflict  as  a  matter  of  substance,  for  the 


state  remedies  related  to  state-defined  rights 
that  were  not  always  identical  to  the  new 
rights  defined  in  the  LMRDA.  The  debates  re- 
fiect  great  concern  with  the  proper  relation- 
ship between  state  and  federal  remedies,  and 
much  less  concern  with  the  relationship  be- 
tween private  and  public  enforcement.  See. 
e.g.,  S.  Rep.  No.  187.  86th  Cong..  1  st  Sess.. 
19-22,  101-104  (1959)  (majority  and  minor- 
ity views)  :  Hearings  on  H  R.  3540  et  al.  be- 
fore a  Joint  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  86th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1611  (1959)  (analysis  of  S. 
1555  by  Sen.  Goldwater) ,  reprinted  at  105 
Cong.  Rec.  10102  (1959). 

"For  the  origins  and  development  of  the 
procedural  device  of  Intervention,  see  Moore 
&  Levi,  Federal  Intervention,  45  Yale  L.  J.  565, 
47  Yale  L.  J.  898  (1936) ;  Developments  in  the 
Lav/ — Multiparty  Litigation  In  the  Federal 
Courts,  71  Harv.  L.  Rev.  874,  897-906.  988-992 
(1958).  The  distinction  between  Intervention 
and  Initiation  Is  thoughtfully  discussed  In 
Shapiro.  Some  Thoughts  on  Intervention  Be- 
fore Courts.  Agencies,  and  Arbitrators.  81 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  721,726-729  (1968). 

'This  limitation,  however,  applies  only  to 
the  claimed  grounds  for  setting  aside  the  old 
election,  and  not  to  the  proposed  terms  of  any 
ne-vv  one  that  may  be  ordered.  For  If  the  court 
finds  merit  In  the  Secretary's  complaint  and 
sets  the  election  aside,  then  the  statute  re- 
quires the  court  to  direct  a  new  election  In 
conformity  with  the  constitution  and  bylaws 
of  the  union,  and  the  requirements  of  Title 
IV.  Since  the  court  Is  not  limited  In  this  re- 
gard to  consideration  of  remedies  proposed 
by  the  Secretary,  there  Is  no  reason  to  prevent 
the  interveners  from  assisting  the  court  In 
fashioning  a  suitable  remedial  order.  Cf. 
Hodgson  v.  Stcelworkers.  403  U.S.  333.  344 
(White,  J.,  dissenting). 

"Fed.  Rule  Civ.  Proc.  24  (a)  : 

"Upon  timely  application  anyone  shall  be 
permitted  to  Intervene  in  an  action:  ...  (2) 
when  the  applicant  claims  an  Interest  relat- 
ing to  the  property  or  transaction  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  action  and  he  Is  so  situated 
that  the  disposition  of  the  action  may  as  a 
practical  matter  Impair  or  Impede  his  ability 
to  protect  that  interest,  unless  the  appli- 
cant's Interest  is  adequately  represented  by 
existing  parties." 

"  The  requirement  of  the  Rule  is  satisfied 
If  the  applicant  shows  that  representation  of 
his  Interest  "may  be"  Inadequately;  and  the 
burden  of  making  that  showing  should  be 
treated  as  minimal.  See  3B  J.  Moore.  Federal 
Practice  p.  T2409-1  (4). 

DISSENT 

Mr.  Jus-ncE  Douglas,  dissenting  In  part. 

I  Join  the  opinion  of  the  Court  to  the  ex- 
tent that  It  holds  that  Title  IV  of  the 
Landrum-Qrlffin  Act  does  not  bar  Interven- 
tion by  union  members,  pursuant  to  Fed. 
Rule  Civ.  Proc,  24(a),  In  suits  Initiated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  challenging  union 
elections.  I  differ  from  the  majority,  how- 
ever. In  that  I  would  also  permit  the  union 
members  In  this  case  to  raise  their  additional 
groundst  for  setting  aside  the  disputed  elec- 
tion. In  my  view,  the  limited  intervention 
granted  by  the  majority  serves  neither  the 
purpose  of  the  liberalizing  1966  amendments 
to  Rule  24.  nor  the  twin  purposes  of  Title 
IV — to  preserve  unions  from  a  multiplicity 
of  frivolous  election  challenges,  but  also  to 
centralize  In  a  single  proceeding  such  litiga- 
tion as  might  be  warranted  with  respect  to 
a  single  election. 


IThese  claims  both  related  to  alleged  ma- 
nipulation of  pensioners  by  the  Incumbents, 
One  claim  attacked  so-called  "bogus"  locals, 
composed  entirely  of  pensioners,  which  were 
"run"  by  the  Incumbents.  The  second  claim 
was  that  the  union  president  attempted  Im- 
properly to  Infiuence  the  pensioners'  vote  by 
arranging  for  increased  pension  benefits  Just 
before  the  election. 


Here,  the  Secretary  has  served  his  screen- 
ing function.  He  has  decided  that  petitioner's 
election  challenge  is  meritorious.  The  Court 
concedes,  moreover,  that  the  burden  on  the 
union  to  defend  against  the  additional  claims 
would  not  be  particularly  burdensome,  com- 
pared to  the  onus  of  an  Independent  action. 

Ante,  p.   .  These   claims  relate  squarely 

to  the  election  whose  legality  the  union  must 
defend.  I  would  permit  them  to  he  heard. 
I  From  the  Georgia  Law  Re\'iew] 
LMRDA — Enforce  It  or  Repeal  it 
(By  Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.)  • 
When  someone  asks  whether  my  experi- 
ence as  lawyer  for  the  reform  group  Inside 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  has 
led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959  (LMRDA)'  needs  revision,  I  invari- 
ably answer  that  there  Is  no  way  on  earth 
of  telling  whether,  or  how,  a  law  that  has 
not  been  enforced  should  be  amended. 
Strangely  enough.  Congress,  so  intent  on 
doing  something  about  the  Beck-Hoffa  dis- 
closures»  that  it  enacted  the  LMRDA  as  a 
code  of  union  democracy  and  fiscal  integrity, 
appears  wholly  Indifferent  to  the  nonenforce- 
ment  of  that  Act — even  In  the  wake  of  the 
far  more  shocking  disclosures  concerning  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  their 
President  Tony  Boyle.'  Despite  these  dis- 
closures, no  House  committee  has  as  yet 
moved  to  find  out  what  Is  going  on  at  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Even  the  Senate  Labor 
Subcommittee,  funded  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
for  the  very  purpose  of  making  an  investiga- 
tion, has  shown  only  limited  relish  for  the 
task.' 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the 
abysmal  failure  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  enforce  the  LMRDA  with  respect  to  Boyle 
and  the  UMWA  is  typical  of  its  actions  in 
regard  to  other  unions.  There  has  not  been 
time  for  us  even  to  investigate  the  number 
of  requests  for  help  by  reform  groups  in 
other  unions  complaining  of  the  Depart- 
ment's Inaction  or  indifference."  Yet.  based 
on  my  happy  experiences  with  honest,  demo- 
cratic unions  In  the  automobile,  railroad, 
shoe,  lumber,  and  distribution  Industries, 
and  with  government  workers.  I  think  it 
unlikely  that  the  UMWA  pattern  of  corrup- 
tion exists  in  more  than  a  small  minority  of 
unions.  But  If  the  law  is  not  to  be  enforced 
against  the  worst  offenders.  It  makes  little 
sense  to  keep  It  on  the  books  for  use  against 
those  guilty  of  lesser  offenses  or  of  no  of- 
fenses at  all.  It  Is  In  this  context  that  en- 
forcement or  repeal  seem  the  only  logical 
alternatives. 

Prior  to  the  announcement  of  Jock  Ta- 
blonskl's  candidacy,  there  had  been  no  .seri- 
ous campaig^n  for  the  presidency  of  the 
UMWA  since  John  L.  Lewis  crushed  his  op- 
position in  1926.  The  combination  of  fear 
and  despair  which  has  long  pervaded  the 
union  has  accelerated  during  Boyle's  presi- 
dency, and  the  union  has  sunk  further  and 
further  into  despotism  and  corruption.  When 
Jock  Yablonskl  announced  as  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency  on  May  29.  1969,  at  a  press 
conference  open  only  to  Invitees,  his  son  and 
his  nephew  stood  at  the  door  to  guard 
against  possible  UMWA  disruption."  And, 
within  a  matter  of  days,  the  UMWA  bureauc- 
racy under  Boyle  began  a  course  of  steadily 
escalating  Illegal  conduct  which  has  con- 
tinued to  date. 

Yablonskl  fought  Boyle's  actions  In  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (site  of 
UMWA  headquarters)  as  best  he  could.  About 
two  weeks  before  the  December  9,  1969,  elec- 
tion, the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
after  conducting  a  thorough  study  of  the 
situation  and  giving  the  UMWA's  Incumbent 
officers  a  chance  to  state  their  side  of  the  case 
(which  they  refused  to  do),  concluded  that 
"  'democratic  rights  have  been  violated,  and 
that  the  threat  of  further  violations  hangs 
over    the    forthcoming    election.  ...'"'    It 
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based  Us  conclusion  In  part  upon  the  "  'series 
of  court  cases  forced  on  the  Yablonskl  group 
by  actions  of  UMWA  leadership,'  " "  and  fur- 
ther noted  that: 

"Though  the  law  clearly  provides  that  an 
opposition  has  the  right  to  circulate  cam- 
paign materials  to  the  membership,  a  court 
order  was  required  to  compel  the  UMWA  to 
distribute  Yablonskl  literature  to  union 
members. 

"Though  the  law  clearly  provides  that  a 
union  official  may  not  be  penalized  for  run- 
ning for  office  against  an  administration  slate, 
a  court  order  was  required  to  reinstate 
Yablonskl  In  the  UMWA  Job  from  which  he 
was  fired  as  soon  as  he  announced  his  candi- 
dacy. 

"Though  the  law  clearly  prohibits  the  ex- 
penditure of  union  funds  to  support  the 
candidacy  of  any  person  running  for  union 
office,  a  court  order  was  required  to  restrain 
the  UMWA  from  "discrimination  in  the  use 
of  the  membership  lists'  by  continuing  to 
use  their  official  organ,  the  UMWA  Journal 
"...  as  a  campaign  Instrument  to  promote 
defendant  Boyle's  candidacy.' 

"Though  the  law  clearly  provides  for  mlnl- 
mum  safeguards  In  a  labor  union  elecUon, 
Buch  as  the  right  to  poll-watchers,  the  se- 
curity of  the  ballot  box— the  UMWA  lead- 
ership Issued  Instructions  to  their  locals  to 
provide  such  elementary  safeguards  only 
after   a    court    action    had    been   instituted 


Despite  Yablonskl's  uniform  success  In  the 
courts,  the  reform  forces  knew  from  the  out- 
set that   the  Judicial   role  was  limited  and 
that  only  the  Department  of  Labor  had  both 
the  authority  and  the  resources  to  force  any 
semblance  of  a  fair  election.  Consequently 
on    July    9,    1969,    the    Yablonskl   slate    re- 
quested Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz  to  make 
"an  Immediate  and  continuing  Investigation, 
pursuant  to  section  601  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement   Reporting    and    Disclosure   Act    of 
1959,  of  the  lUegal  activities  of  the  officers 
of  the  union  .  .  .  ."  ■>  This  lett«r  to  Secre- 
tary Shultz  and  a  subsequent  letter,  dated 
July  18,  1969,  alleged  a  raft  of  Illegal  election 
activities.  Including  bribery.  Job  offers,  em- 
bezzlement,   violence,   reprisals   and    threats 
of  reprisals,  misuse  of  funds,  fraud,  and  the 
revocation    of    local    union    charters "    On 
July  23,   1969.  Secretary  Shultz  responded: 
"Although  the  Secretary  of  Labor  does  have 
the  power  under  Section  601(a)   of  the  La- 
bor-Management  Reporting  and   Dlsclostire 
Act  of  1959  (LMRDA)  to  Investigate  election 
Irregularities  at  any  time.  It  Is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labors  long-established  policy  not 
to    undertake    Investigation    of    this    kind 
without  having  a  valid  complaint  under  sec- 
tion 402(a)   after  an  election  has  been  com- 
pleted." >-  The  next  day  I  visited  Secretary 
Shultz  and  Uterally  begged  him  to  exercise 
the   power   of   Investigation    which   he   ad- 
mittedly had. 

WhUe  accepting  the  general  policy  that  no 
Investigation  should  take  place  until  an  elec- 
tion U  completed,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
continuous  and  massive  violations  of  law  In 
this  case  demanded  his  Intervention.  I  warned 
him  bluntly  (and,  sadly  enough,  prophet- 
ically) that  the  failure  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  Investigate  would  mean  violence, 
which  would  be  on  the  Secretary's  conscience 
alone.  Unfortunately,  my  pleas  fell  on  deaf 
ears. 

Before  the  election  In  December,  the  Ya- 
blonskl forces  presented  the  Department  of 
Labor  with  details  of  over  a  hundred  LMRDA 
violations."  On  December  1,  1969.  eight  days 
before  the  election,  we  summed  up  what  we 
believed  would  be  the  result  of  these  viola- 
tions In  a  letter  to  Secretary  Schultz  In 
which,  again  prophetically,  we  said: 

"This  Is  probably  the  most  Important  un- 
ion election  since  LMRDA  was  passed  a  dec- 
ade ago.  There  is  considerable  question  in 
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the  minds  of  union  members  and  the  public 
whether  LMRDA  has  any  real  meaning  for 
union  democracy  and  fair  elections.  If  the 
Incumbent  UMWA  officers  are  allowed  to  steal 
this  election  on  December  9th  vrith  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  standing  idly  by  then 
everyone  will  know  that  enforcement  of  this 
law  Is  a  Joke.  The  remedy  of  a  post-election 
lawsuit  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  set  aside 
a  fraudulent  election  and  a  reelection  four 
years  or  so  down  the  road,  with  the  Ulegal 
Incumbents  In  office  for  the  whole  Interven- 
ing time,  Is  a  hollow  pretense.  You  have  the 
admitted  power,  on  the  basis  of  present  rec- 
ord, to  Initiate  an  Investigation  today  and 
to  Implement  that  investigation  with  a  Gov- 
ernment agent  at  every  UMWA  polling  place 
on  December  9th.  That  action  and  that  ac- 
tion alone  can  give  the  coal  miners  of  the 
nation  their  first  real  and  fair  election  in  a 
half  century."  '« 

Mr.  Shultz,  however,  stuck  to  his  policy 
of  Inaction  until  after  the  election  was  over 
and  on  the  night  of  December  9.  Mr   Boyle 
announced   that   he   had   won.    Where   Ya- 
blonskl had  election  observers,  he  generally 
won  by  substantial  margins  or  held  his  own- 
where  he  had  no  observers   (either  because 
he  could  not  learn  ahead  of  time  where  and 
when  the  balloting  was  to  occur  or  because 
he  could  not  "nd.  among  the  terrorized  mem- 
bershlp  of  particular  areas,  people  to  act  as 
observers),   he  was  beaten  by  unbelievable 
margins.-'--   In    District    19,    for    Instance,    he 
lost  by  a  ratio  of  43  to  1.  Within  days,  the 
details  of  one  hundred  election  day  viola- 
tions of  law.  along  with  evidence  of  the  ear- 
lier campaign  violations,  were  presented  to 
the  Department  of  Labor.  These  election  of- 
fenses included  tampering  with  ballots   ex- 
cluding of  observers,  threatening  and  other 
interfering   with   observers.   Illegal    absentee 
balloting,  falling  to  notify  members  of  the 
election,    nonsecret   balloting,    officers'   cast- 
ing  votes   for   others,   and   voting  by  non- 
existent persons,  as  well  as  by  unlisted  per- 
sons. Including  coal  operators.'" 

The  Yablonskl  election  was  not  lost  on 
election  day;  It  was  lost.  I  believe  on  the 
day  that  Secretary  Shultz  decided  not  to 
Investigate  the  pre-election  conduct  of  the 
UMWA.  Boyle  and  his  cohorts  were  free  from 
that  moment  on  to  take  action  unhindered 
and  unwatched.  And  if  there  should  later 
develop  some  question  about  the  legitimacy 
of  the  election,  what  did  It  matter?  Boyle 
could  hide  much  of  the  Incriminating  evi- 
dence; moreover,  he  woiUd  continue  as  pres- 
ident whUe  the  election  was  being  inves- 
tigated," while  the  Judicial  proceedings  to 
upset  the  election  ran  on,  and  even  while 
the  second  election  was  being  conducted 

Section  601(a)  of  the  LMRDA  gives  the 
Secretary  "power  when  he  believes  it  neces- 
sary In  order  to  determine  whether  any  per- 
son has  violated  or  Is  about  to  violate  any 
provision  (of  the  Act]  to  make  an  Investiga- 
tion .  .  ."  >«  Boyle  and  the  UMWA  have  never 
asserted  that  the  evidence  submitted  did  not 
support  the  allegations  of  violations"  Tn 
fact,  the  evidence  presented  by  the  Yablon- 
skl forces  was  overwhelming.  There  could 
have  been  little  question  In  the  Secretary's 
mind  that  the  evidence  indicated  that  the 
Boyle  forces  had  committed  massive  viola- 
tions of  the  LMRDA  and  were  about  to  com- 
mit even  further  violations. 

With  the  express  mandate  of  the  statute 
confronting  him.  and  with  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  there  had  been,  and  would  likely 
be  more,  massive  violations  of  the  law  why 
did  the  Secretary  stand  Idly  by  and  refuse  to 
enforce  the  law?  Testifying  before  the  Senate 
Labor  Subcommittee  on  May  4,  1970.  Secre- 
tary Shultz  stated  that  his  inaction  was  "re- 
quired by  the  statute."  =»  This  of  course,  was 
a  t6tal  about-face  from  the  position  he  had 
taken  In  his  letter  of  July  23,  1969."  in  which 
he  flatly  stated  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  the  power  under  section  601(a)   of  the 
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LMRDA  to  Investigate  election  Irregularities 
at  any  time. 

Moreover,    the    Secretary's    arguments    in 
support  of  his  new  legal  position  were  patent 
rationalizations.  First,  he  suggested  that  he 
could  not  undertake  an  early  investigation 
because  he  could  not  bring  an  action  until 
after  the  election  and  the  Invocation  of  the 
internal  union  remedy .^^  However,  the  power 
to  Investigate  In  section  601  Is  not  limited 
to  the  bringing  of  an  action,  and  one  will 
look  in  vain  for  a  governmental  policy  which 
affords  a  violator  of  the  law  the  time  he 
needs   to  cover  his  violations.  Second,  the 
Secretary  contended  that  an  early  Investiga- 
tion  of   the   incumbent   would   of   necessity 
assist  the  campaign  of  the  challenger.^"  It  is 
unnecessary  to  consider  whether  this  would 
In  fact  have  been  the  case.  When  weighed 
against  the  fact  that  his  Inaction  made  pos- 
sible continued  widespread  vlolailons  of  law 
and  the  concealment  of  much  of  the  evi- 
dence thereof,  any  possible  Inference  drawn 
from  governmental  action  would  hardly  seem 
significant.-'    Yot,    although    the    Secretary 
went  through  the  pretense  of  supporting  his 
position  on  legal  grounds,  he  did  admit  that 
"two  courts  of  appeal   have  held   that  the 
broad    Investigatory    authority  ...   (of   sec- 
tion 601(a)  j    Is  not  limited   by  the  express 
procedural    requirements"    of    the    election 
title.-' 

There   would  appear   to  be  sound  Justifi- 
cation for  a  Secretary  of  Labor's  withholding 
Investigation  In  any  election  where  there  Is 
a  substantial   chance   that  the  union  Itself 
wlU  take  corrective  action.  Most  local  union 
elections  in  which  the  International  Is  not 
Involved  fall  squarely  within  this  category— 
so  long  as  there  exists  an  Independent  ap- 
pellate   body,    such    as    the    Public    Review 
Board  of   the   United   Automobile   Workers 
which  has  clear  authority  to  make  the  final" 
decision  concerning  the  validity  of  the  elec- 
tion. But  the  Secretary  would  hardly  seem 
to  be  warranted  to  refuse  to  Investigate  prior 
to  an  election  when  massive  evidence  of  il- 
legal conduct  is  presented  to  him  during  the 
election  campaign  and  when  the  very  people 
who    would    adjudicate    the    Internal   union 
remedy  are  those  committing  che  Illegal  acts 
Surely  no  one  would  suggest  that  Boyle  Judg- 
ing his  own  acts  is  an  Internal  union  remedy. 
While  Secretary  Shultz  was  attempting  to 
Justify  to  the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee 
his  failure  to  Investigate  prior  to  the  election 
by  asserting  that  his  conduct  had  been  re- 
quired  by  the  statute,   he   made  the  state- 
ment  that  "we  have  no  evidence  that  the 
murders    were    connected    with    the    elec- 
tion ...  ."M  At  the  time  Mr.  Shultz  spoke,  a 
federal  grand  Jury  had  already  Indicted  Mr 
SUous  Huddleston,  the  President  of  a  UMWA 
local   union   In  La  Follette,  Tennessee,  and 
four  others  for  conspiracy  to  violate  a  union 
member's  rights,  and  Mr.  Shultz  had  access 
to  the  FBI's  supporting  evidence  demonstrat- 
ing Mr.  Huddleston 's  complicity  in  the  mur- 
ders. The  presumption  of  Innocence  does  not 
Justify  an  administrative  official's  drawing  a 
conclusion    which    Is    directly    contrary    to 
known  facts. 

Indeed,  the  primary  remaining  question 
today  is  not  whether  the  murder  was  "elec- 
tion-connected." but  Just  how  high  in  the 
union  the  culpability  runs.  The  special 
Pennsylvania  prosecutor  of  those  charged 
with  the  murders  of  the  Yablonskl  family  has 
stated  both  publicly  and  privatelv  that  he 
believes  the  guilt  runs  high  into  the  union 
hlerarchy.2'  All  of  this  Information  was  avail- 
able to  Secretary  Shultz.  Including  the  fact 
that  the  murder  conspiracy  originated  In 
July,  1969,  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the 
election  campaign.  It  Is  highly  unlikely  that 
the  conspiracy  would  have  proceeded  had  a 
federal  presence  been  felt  throughout  the 
campaign.  Yet  Mr.  Shultz  chose  to  Ignore 
evidence  of  the  sad  truth  concerning  both 
the  election  and  the  murders  because  that 
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truth  makes  his  five  months  of  inaction  dur- 
ing the  election  campaign  a  monumental  and 
inexcusable  blunder." 

In  the  three  weeks  between  the  election 
and  the  murder,  Jock  Yablonskl  made  It  per- 
fectly clear  that  he  intended  to  fight  on.  Two 
days  after  the  election  he  wired  Secretary 
Shultz,  urgently  requesting  that  he  Impound 
all  ballots  and  election  records  both  In  the 
field  and  at  headquarters."  He  based  this  re- 
quest, inter  alia,  on  the  vast  evidence  of 
Illegal  conduct  he  had  submitted  diu-lng  the 
election  campaign,  on  the  evidence  of  flagrant 
election -day  frauds  (supported  by  the  fact 
that  Yablonskl  won  or  at  lestst  broke  even 
where  he  had  poll  watchers  and  lost  by  un- 
believable margins  where  there  were  none), 
and  on  the  UMWA's  annotincement  of  the 
results  for  some  areas  before  the  ballots 
could  even  have  been  counted.  On  these 
grounds,  Yablonskl  urged  the  Secretary  not 
to  "give  Boyle  time  to  Juggle  the  records  or 
destroy  them."  » 

A  week  later  the  Department  of  Labor 
was  presented  with  evidence  of  the  hundred 
election-day  violations  mentioned  earlier.  In- 
credibly, the  Department  demanded  that  Ya- 
blonskl present  direct  proof  that  the  UMWA 
was  planning  to  Juggle  or  destroy  records 
(presumably,  only  an  informer  or  a  wiretap 
recording  of  Boyle  directing  this  action  would 
have  sufficed);  the  previously  submitted  evi- 
dence of  massive  violations  of  law  was 
deemed  Inadequate.  The  Department  appar- 
ently believed  that  one  accused  of  siuch  mas- 
sive violations  of  law  would  sit  idly  by  and 
preserve  the  Incriminating  proof  of  bis  mis- 
conduct rather  than  take  the  obvious  course 
of  bringing  his  ballots  and  records  In  line 
with  the  results  announced  on  the  night  of 
the  election.*' 

Thus  on  March  5,  1970,  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  was  finally  forced  by  public 
pressure  to  bring  a  suit  to  upset  the  elec- 
tion, it  was  without  the  evidence  that  could 
have  been  collected  during  the  election  pe- 
riod. Including  the  original  ballots  and  tally 
sheets — before  the  UMWA  had  had  plenty  of 
time  to  juggle  or  to  destroy  them.  This  may 
help  explain  why  the  suit  has  taken  so  long 
to  get  to  trial  (It  Is  presently  set  for  Septem- 
ber 13.  1971,  almost  two  years  after  the  elec- 
tion). "This  basic  purpose  of  Title  IV — to 
assure  free  and  fair  elections — Is  subverted 
when  court  suits  to  set  aside  elections  are  not 
disposed  of  promptly."  ^ 

Actusklly,  the  Department  of  Labor's  suit  to 
upset  the  election  Is  more  noteworthy  for 
what  It  falls  to  allege  than  for  what  It  does 
allege.  It  omits  all  the  evidence  of  violence 
which  the  Yablonskl  forces  had  presented  to 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Including  an  Inci- 
dent In  which  Yablonskl  was  knocked  un- 
conscious by  a  karate  chop  In  Springfield.  Il- 
linois, early  In  the  campaign — an  Incident 
contributing  to  the  climate  of  fear  and  vio- 
lence which  permeated  the  entire  election 
period.  The  Department  Justified  this  omis- 
sion by  asserting  that  Yablonskl  was  knocked 
unconscious  at  "a  Yablonskl  rally"  of  "Ya- 
blonskl supporters.""  But,  as  the  Depart- 
ment could  have  easily  learned,  the  small 
meeting  of  a  dozen  or  so  was  an  attempt  to 
entrap  Yablonskl  by  persons  on  the  UMWA 
payroll."  and  there  was  ample  ground,  based 
on  this  and  other  Incidents.*  to  include  an 
allegation  of  violence  in  the  Department's 
suit. 

Nor  does  the  Goveriunent's  suit  to  upset 
the  election  contain  any  allegation  that 
Boyle  violated  the  LMRDA  in  raising  miners' 
pensions  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  pen- 
sioners to  vote  for  him.  Yet  there  is  sworn 
testimony  that  Boyle,  on  the  day  he  became 
chairman  of  the  UMWA  Welfare  and  Retire- 
ment Fund,  discussed  with  other  union  offi- 
cials his  plan  to  increase  pensions  immedi- 
ately in  order  to  win  the  vote  of  the  pen- 
sioners." Boyle  did  in  fact  effect  a  pension 
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Increase  the  following  day,  and  a  notice  to 
the  pensioners  carrying  his  name  In  bold  type 
went  out  four  days  later."  Section  401(e)  of 
the  LMRDA  provides  that  a  union  member 
"shall  have  the  right  to  vote  for  or  otherwise 
support  the  candidate  or  candidates  of  his 
choice,  without  being  subject  to  penalty, 
discipline,  or  iTnproper  interference  or  re- 
prisal of  any  kind  by  such  organization  or 
any  member  thereof."  «* 

On  its  face,  raising  pensions  to  get  votes 
would  appear  to  be  "Improper  interfer- 
ence." ">  But  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
taken  the  position  that,  even  "assuming  Mr. 
Boyle  engineered  the  increase  by  some  breach 
of  improper  fiduciary  obligation."  ♦»  a  finding 
of  "Improper  interterence"  with  the  election 
is  precluded  because  of  the  poeslbillty  that 
collective  bargaining  would  be  Impeded.  Con- 
sequently, the  Department  did  not  Include 
the  allegation  In  Its  election  complaint.  The 
Department's  reasoning  unfortunately  over- 
looks the  fact  that  It  is  the  motivation,  not 
the  result,  that  Is  crucial.  While  this  may 
Involve  a  closer  legal  question  than  the 
others,  it  nonetheless  seems  strange  that  the 
Department  should  Itself  resolve  each  legal 
and  factual  judgment  against  the  reform 
group  Inside  the  union. 

Nor  does  the  Department  of  Labor's  com- 
plaint question  the  legality  of  some  six  hun- 
dred locals  composed  solely  or  almost  solely 
of  pensioners.  The  UMWA  constitution  states 
that  "local  unions  shall  be  compKJsed  of  10 
or  more  workers  .  .  .  working  in  or  around 
coal  mines"  and  [l]f  any  mine  or  col- 
liery is  abandoned  .  .  .  the  (local  union) 
charter  and  all  Its  moneys  .  . .  shall  be  taken 
over  by  the  International  Union  (and)  .  .  . 
any  remaining  members  .  .  .  given  transfer 
cards." "  Since  there  are  not  ten  working 
miners  in  any  one  of  these  locals,  the  Ya- 
blonskl forces  contended  that  they  are  obvi- 
ously Ulegal  under  the  UMWA  constitution 
and  that  union  votes  could  not  be  legally 
cast  through  them.  Despite  the  obvious  force 
of  this  position  and  the  observation  of  Dis- 
trict Judge  Hart  that  the  officers  of  the 
XJMWA  "pay  attention  to  the  Constitution 
when  they  want  to  and  when  they  don't,  they 
don't,""  the  Secretary  has  accepted  the 
transparent  explanation  that  the  UMWA  has 
always  Interpreted  Its  constitution  to  permit 
nonfunctioning  locals  to  exist  and  thus  re- 
fused to  Include  this  matter  in  his  complaint. 

Defending  his  decision  before  the  Senate 
Labor  Subcommittee,  the  Secretary  testified 
that  "even  If  there  had  been  a  technical  vio- 
lation. It  could  not  have  had  any  effect  on  the 
outcome  of  the  election";"  in  other  words, 
the  pensioners  could  still  have  voted.  Maybe 
Secretary  Shultz  thinks  that  covering  five  to 
six  hundred  additional  and  illegal  local  un- 
ions with  poll  watchers  is  not  a  chore  for  an 
Impoverished  candidate,"  but  Mr.  Boyle  evi- 
dently knows  the  value  of  these  locals  to  the 
bureaucracy,  for  he  keeps  them  In  existence 
to  serve  his  own  purposes.  Indeed,  these  lo- 
cals present  an  especially  difficult  election 
problem;  they  are  often  operated  out  of 
trusteed  district  offices  run  by  Boyle  ap- 
pointees and  observation  by  a  rival  candidate 
Is  difficult  If  not  impossible. 

Nor  does  the  complaint  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  campaigning  conducted  by  paid 
employees  of  the  UMWA.  The  Department  of 
Labor  did  not  mention  the  large  number  of 
dust  committeemen,  organizers,  and  other 
persons  who  were  added  to  the  UMWA  pay- 
roll In  1969  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  re- 
electing Boyle.  One  witness  testified  that  he 
was  paid  $400  a  week,  but  did  no  organiz- 
ing; <°  another  stated  that  he  was  paid  for 
organizing  though  he  was  In  Canada  flsh- 
lng.*«  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  sub- 
stantial organizing  work,  and  the  dust  com- 
mitteemen (whose  job  ostensibly  is  to  meas- 
ure resplrable  dust  levels  in  the  mines)  not 
only  lacked  the  necessary  equipment  but 
also  were  generally  not  even  permitted  by 
the  operators  to  go  down  Into  the  mines. 


Mr.  Shultz's  position  that  these  employees 
could  legitimately  campaign  for  Boyle  as 
much  as  they  wanted  seems  to  open  the  way 
for  any  trade  union  incumbent  to  buy  an 
election  by  the  simple  expedient  of  putting 
additional  people  on  the  union  staff  with 
the  primary  function  of  campaigning  for 
him.  Section  401  ig),  however,  provides  that 
"[n]o  moneys  received  by  any  labor  organi- 
sation by  way  of  dues  .  .  .  shall  be  contrib- 
uted or  applied  to  promote  the  candidacy 
of  any  person  .  .  .  ."  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
any  language  which  would  more  explicitly 
bar  the  use  of  union  funds  to  employ  a  staff 
whose  primary  purpose  Is  electioneering  for 
the  Incumbent  candidate. 

Actually,  the  Department  of  Labor  did  not 
Investigate  either  the  charges  of  unlawful 
hiring  of  union  personnel  or  the  numerous 
other  charges  of  preelection  violations.  Key 
Investigators  told  the  reform  group  that  such 
Investigation  is  an  Impossible  task  when 
undertaken  so  long  after  the  election.  One 
can  only  note  that  when  detection  of  pre- 
election Irregularities  Is  deemed  an  Impos- 
sible task,  the  congressional  purpose  of  in- 
suring fair  and  honest  elections  Is  clearly 
frustrated.** 

Not  only  has  the  Department  of  Labor 
failed  to  bring  an  adequate  suit  to  upse'^  the 
election  and  faUed  to  push  the  suit  which 
It  has  brought,  but  It  has  also  refused  to 
permit  the  reform  group.  Miners  for  Democ- 
racy, to  Intervene  in  the  election  suit  now 
pending.  Although  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  In  charge  of  the  litigation  for  the 
Department  of  Justice  favored  permitting 
the  Intervention,  the  Department  of  Labor 
held  firm  In  opposition  to  the  Intervention, 
and  the  motion  for  inter^-entlon  was  denied." 
The  court  did  not  find  that  Miners  for 
Democracy  was  without  substantial  inter- 
ests In  the  litigation,  or  that  those  Interests 
were  adequately  represented  by  the  existing 
parties.  Rather,  the  court  denied  Interven- 
tion on  the  ground  that  the  LMRDA.  which 
precludes  a  union  member  from  bringing 
suit  to  void  an  election,  likewise  deprives  the 
court  of  jurisdiction  to  permit  intervention 
by  such  a  member. 

The  case  Is  presently  pending  on  petition 
for  certiorari  before  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court .=»  where  It  Is  strongly  urged 
that,  In  view  of  the  congressional  policy  to 
enforce  the  rights  of  union  democracy.  Miners 
for  Democracy  should  be  represented  in  a 
suit  seeking  a  new  election  in  which  that 
group  will  participate.  As  Senator  Griffin  told 
the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  on  July  13. 
1971,  "[e]ven  though  Congress  gave  exclusive 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  Initiate 
such  suits.  I  am  aware  of  no  clear  require- 
ment that  complaining  parties  must  be 
excluded  once  legal  proceedings  have  been 
initiated.  Once  again  it  seems  to  me.  doubts 
have  been  resolved  against  the  worker  in 
favor  of  the  entrenched  union  hierarchy."  '-^ 

In  addition  to  omitting  some  of  the  very 
best  reasons  for  setting  aside  the  1969  elec- 
tion when  It  filed  Its  complaint  and  in  addi- 
tion to  continuing  Its  stubborn  position  that 
those  most  Interested  In  the  outcome  of  the 
election  suit  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case,  the  Department  of  Labor  has  also 
allowed  nearly  two  years  to  elapse  since  the 
election  of  December  9.  1969.  without  any 
real  progress  toward  a  new  election.  But  If 
the  Department's  suit  to  upset  the  UMWA 
election  is  proceeding  slowly.  It  is  a  model 
of  exp>edltlon  compared  to  the  so-called 
"trusteeship"  suit." 

The  UMWA  bureaucracy  largely  manages 
the  UMWA  through  the  district  offices  of 
the  union;  nineteen  of  the  Union's  twenty- 
three  districts  within  the  United  States  are 
In  trusteeship.  Since  Boyle  appoints  these 
district  officers  and  runs  the  offices  through 
them.  It  Is  not  unlikely  that  these  district 
officials  were  his  campaign  managers  in  each 
area  and  that  money  for  his  campaign  was 
siphoned    Into    the   district    offices    through 
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loans  and  other  channels.  One  of  the  p\ir- 
poses  of  the  LMRDA  was  to  end  these  UMWA 
trusteeships  and  Title  III  of  the  Act  is  de- 
voted to  this  purpose.  Although  no  action 
whatever  was  taken  for  several  years,  suit 
was  finally  brought  In  December,  1964,  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  Invalidate  the 
trusteeships.^  Yet  It  was  more  than  six  and 
one-half  years  later,  on  July  15,  1971,  that 
this  case,  with  Us  simple  facts  and  legal 
issues,  came  to  trial.-*  Surely  the  UMWA 
lawyers  could  not  have  stalled  the  matter 
without  trial  for  more  than  six  and  one-half 
years  without  some  help  from  their  alleged 
opponents  in  the  Department  of  Labor." 
Sadly,  it  was  the  continuation  of  these  nine- 
teen illegal  trusteeships  that  gave  Boyle  the 
web  of  appointed  officials  through  which  his 
reelection  was  manipulated. 

The  slowness  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  Its  handling  of  the  election  and  trustee- 
ship suits  is  not  an  academic  matter;  it  is 
a  very  real  boon  to  the  incumbents  and  a 
travesty  on  the  piu-poses  of  the  LMRDA. 
Boyle  has  remained  as  president  of  the 
U\rWA  throughout  the  proceedings  for  a 
new  election  and  he  continues  to  run  the 
union  through  the  challenged  trtisteeshlps. 
Moreover,  the  Department  of  Labor  has  flatly 
refused  to  take  any  action  to  relieve  this 
anomalous  situation. 

On  May  7.  1971.  Miners  for  Democracy 
called  upon  the  Department  of  Labor  "to 
move  promptly  and  forcefully  for  a  monitor- 
ship  over  the  affairs  of  the  union  until  the 
miners  could  themselves  choose  different 
leadership  in  a  new  election.'"*  The  request 
stated,  inter  alia,  that  Boyle  had  been  in- 
dicted for  embezzlement  from  the  union  and 
for  corrupt  political  practices  with  union 
funds,  and  had  been  forced  to  resign  as  di- 
rector of  the  union-owned  National  Bank  of 
Washington,  and  had  been  removed  as  a 
trustee  of  the  UMWA  Welfare  and  Retirement 
Fund  because  of  his  Illegal  conduct  in  In- 
creasing pensions  during  the  election  cam- 
paign." 

It  also  noted  that  he  had  been  found  guilty 
of  failing  to  malnta.n  required  records  ac- 
counting for  the  expenditure  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  union  funds,'"  that  he  had 
forced  pensioners  to  maintain  membership 
In  the  union  InvoUmtarily,"  and  that  he  had 
repeatedly  and  flagrantly  misused  the  United 
Mine  Workers'  Journal  for  his  own  ends.  The 
request  for  the  monitorship  pointed  out  that 
section  402  of  the  LMRDA  provides  that  in 
an  election  suit  "[tlhe  court  shall  have  power 
to  take  such  action  as  it  deems  proper  to  pre- 
serve the  assets  of  the  labor  organization,""" 
and  further  noted  that  the  relevant  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  had  earlier  in- 
formed counsel  for  Miners  for  Democracy 
that  they  believed  the  authority  for  a  mon- 
itorship to  exist.  Nonetheless,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  refused  to  take  any  action 
w  hatever.  This  leaves  the  law  and  the  UMWA 
In  an  anomalous  situation  never  contem- 
plated by  the  LMRDA  Congress — Boyle,  who 
has  been  removed  as  a  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Washington  because  of  abus- 
ing his  position  as  a  trustee  to  win  reelection, 
continues  as  head  of  the  UMWA,  which  con- 
trols the  Bank  of  which  he  cannot  be  a  di- 
rector and  the  pension  fund  of  which  he  can- 
not be  a  trustee. 

The  failure  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
seek  a  monitorship  is  in  direct  contradiction 
to  Undersecretary  of  Labor  Silberman's  prom- 
ise to  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  considering  his  confirmation.  Sll- 
bermaa  told  the  Committee  that  he  would 
do  "everything  in  [his]  power  to  see  that  the 
lawsuits  which  the  Department  has  brought 
against  the  United  Mine  Workers  are  vigor- 
ously prosecuted  and  that  such  equitable 
remedies  authorized  by  law  as  will  be  neces- 
sary to  fully  remedy  violations  of  the  Lan- 
drum-Orlffin  Act  (including  the  appointment 
by  the  court  of  some  form  of  monitorship  or 
other  third  party  with  appropriate  supervi- 


sory power  to  preserve  the  union's  assets) 
are  sought."  ■"  It  Silberman's  promise  was  in 
good  faith.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  a  stronger 
case  for  monitorship  than  that  presented  by 
the  Miners  for  Democracy.  But  the  answer 
from  the  Department,  like  all  the  others,  has 
been  a  flat  "No." 

Incumbency  in  the  UMWA  means  control 
of  the  districts  through  trusteeships,  control 
of  the  UMWA  staff,  control  of  the  purse,  and 
control  of  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal. 
Although  the  Yablonskl  forces  obtained  an 
injunction  during  the  1969  election  campaign 
against  Boyle's  misuse  of  the  Journal  as  a 
personal  campaign  instrument."-  he  resumed 
misusing  the  Journal  Immediately  after  the 
election.  Miners  for  Democracy,  relying  upon 
the  significant  analogy  to  NLRB  election  pro- 
cedures, argued  that  the  election  campaign 
was  still  taking  place  since  the  suit  to  set 
aside  the  election  was  pending.  The  National 
Labr^r  Relatiohii  Board  treats  activities  fol- 
lowing the  first  election  a^  part  of  the  rerun 
election  campaign  even  though  they  precede 
the  Board's  action  in  setting  aside  the  first 
election.  In  the  NLRB's  words,  "the  critical 
period  for  the  second  election  begins  running 
from  the  date  of  the  first  election.""-'  How- 
ever, the  Department  of  Labor  rejected  adop- 
tion of  the  NLRB's  views;  once  again  the  an- 
swer was  a  flat  'No." 

One  would  have  assumed  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  might  have  learned  something 
from  its  sorry  record  in  connection  with  the 

1969  UMWA  officers  election.  Yet,  however 
incredible,  its  conduct  with  respect  to  the 

1970  election  In  District  5  of  the  UMWA  was 
a  repeat  performance.  There,  Miners  for  De- 
mocracy caught  the  Boyle  Incumbents  red- 
handed  with  open  ballot  boxes,  paste,  and 
razor  blades  on  the  table.  They  uncovered 
dozens  of  other  violations.  Yet,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  stalled  for  months.  Then  on 
June  25,  1971,  the  last  day  on  which  the  De- 
partment could  have  brought  suit  under  the 
LMRDA.  Miners  for  Democracy  asked  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  what  action  it  was  taking. 

The  Solicitor  of  Labor  first  stated  that  he 
had  cleared  for  filing  a  suit  to  set  aside  the 
District  5  election.  However,  a  few  minutes 
later  he  found  out  that  an  agreement  not  to 
bring  suit  for  thirty  days  had  been  made 
with  the  UMWA  without  his  knowledge.  In 
other  words,  the  UMWA  had  waived  the 
LMRDA  statute  of  limitations.  This  not  only 
leaves  in  office  a  district  president  and  a  sec- 
retary-treasurer who  have  been  convicted  of 
serious  offenses  in  connection  with  their 
handling  of  union  money  in  the  1969  elec- 
tion,"' but  it  does  so  on  the  basis  of  a  waiver 
that  may  well  be  legally  deficient.  Whether 
such  a  waiver  Is  valid  is  presently  an  Issue 
pending  on  petition  for  certiorari  before  the 
Supreme  Court  »■'•  If  it  should  prove  invalid, 
there  will  be  no  way  of  upsetting  the  ob- 
viously Illegal  District  5  election.'* 

The  road  to  change  in  a  corrupt  and  dic- 
tatorial union  Is  at  best  a  lonely  one.  It  was 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Department  of  Labor, 
which  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  LMRDA,'"  would  have 
been  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  making 
clear  its  position  on  the  side  of  honesty  and 
decency.  But  In  the  ca?e  of  Miners  for  De- 
mocracy, if  the  Labor  Department  has  been 
In  the  neighborhood  at  all,  then  It  has  ap- 
parently been  there  only  to  place  roadblocks 
and  obstacles  In  the  path  of  reform.  The 
UMWA  Is  a  critical  occasion  for  the  LMRDA. 
The  Act  should  be  enforced.  If  It  Is  not,  then 
It  should  be  repealed. 

FOOTNOTES 

•  Rauh  &  Silard,  Washington,  D.C.  Mr. 
Rauh  is  a  labor,  civil  rights,  and  clvU  lib- 
erties lawyer  who  represented  the  late  Joseph 
A.  Jablonski  and  Is  now  coimsel  for  Miners 
for  Democracy,  the  Yablonskl-lrtsplred  re- 
form group  within  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America. 

» Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Disclo- 


sure Act  of  1959,  SS  1-611.  29  U.S.C.  §§  401- 
531  (1964). 

"  See  Select  Comm.  on  Importer  AcrrvrriEa 
IN  THE  Labor  or  Management  Field,  Report, 
S.  Int.  Rep.  No.  1417.  85th  Cong.,  2d  Bess 
(1958). 

•See  Hearings  on  Investigation  of  Mine 
Workers'  Election  Be/ore  The  Subcomm.  on 
Labor  of  The  Senate  Comm.  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  91st  Cong.,  2d  Bess.  (1970). 
(hereinafter  cited  as  Hearings]. 

*  Congressman  Ken  Heckler's  courageous 
support  of  reform  elements  within  the 
UMWA  stands  out  all  the  more  brilliantly  be- 
cause  of  its  solitary  splendor.  Not«  should 
be  made,  too,  of  Senator  Robert  Griffin's  tes- 
timony before  the  Senate  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee on  July  13.  1971.  See  note  51  and  accom- 
panying text  infra. 

^  One  lawyer  who  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience representing  dissident  unionists  ap- 
parently feels  that  the  nonenforcement  policy 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  ranges  across  the 
board.  See  Hall.  Meanwhile  Back  At  The  La- 
bor Department,  VII  New  PoLmcs  49  (1967) . 
"  Hearings,  supra  note  3,  at  9. 
■  Letter  from  Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.,  to  George 
P.  Shultz,   Dec.   1,   1969,  in  Hearings,  supra 
note  3.  at  71. 
'•Id. 

'  Id.  The  cases  referred  to  are:  Yablonskl  v. 
UMW,  71  L.R.R.M.  2606  (D.D.C.  1969)  (cam- 
paign literature);  Yablonskl  v.  UMW,  71 
L.R.R.M.  3041  (D.D.C.  1969)  (reinstatement); 
Yablonskl  v.  UMW,  305  P.  Supp.  868  (D.D.C. 
1969);  Yablonskl  v.  UMW,  305  P.  Supp.  876 
(D.D.C.  1969)  (use  of  membership  lists); 
Yablonskl  v.  UMW.  72  L.R.R.M.  2687  (D.C.C. 
1969)   (election  safeguards) . 

"  Letter  from  Joseph  L.  Rauh.  Jr.,  to  George 
P.  Shultz,  July  9,  1969,  in  Hearings,  supra 
note  3,  at  38.  LMRDA  §  601(a),  29  U.S.C. 
5  521(a)  (1964),  provides  In  relevant  part: 

"The  Secretary  shall  have  power  when  he 
believes  It  Is  necessary  In  order  to  determine 
whether  any  person  has  violated  or  Is  about 
to  violate  any  provision  of  this  chapter.  ,  . 
to  make  an  Investigation  and  In  connection 
therewith  he  may  enter  such  places  and  in- 
spect such  records  and  accounts  and  ques- 
tion such  persons  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  determine  the  facts  rela- 
tive thereto." 

"Letters  from  Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.,  to 
George  P.  Shultz,  July  9,  18,  1969,  In  Hearings, 
supra  note  3,  at  38-42,  42-46. 

"  Letter  from  George  P.  Shultz  to  Joseph 
L.  Rauh.  Jr.,  July  23,  1969.  In  Hearings,  supra 
note  3.  at  48  (emphasis  added) .  LMRDA  5  402, 
29  U.S.C.  §482  (1964),  provides  In  relevant 
part: 

(a)  A  member  of  a  labor  organization — 

(1)  who  has  exhausted  the  remedies  avail- 
able under  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of 
such  organization  and  of  any  parent  body,  or 

(2)  who  has  Invoked  such  available  reme- 
dies without  obtaining  a  final  decision  with- 
in three  calendar  months  after  their  invoca- 
tion, 

may  file  a  complaint  with  the  Secretary  .  .  . 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  investigate  such 
complaint  and.  If  he  finds  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  a  violation  of  this  subchapter 
has  occurred  and  has  not  been  remedied,  he 
shall,  within  sixty  days  after  the  filing  of 
such  complaint,  bring  a  civil  action  against 
the  labor  organization  .  .  . 

"Hearings,  supra  note  3.  at  38^6,  51-54, 
56-65,  70-76. 

"  Letter  from  Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.,  to  George 
P.  Shultz.  Dec.  1,  1969,  In  Hearings,  supra 
note  3,  at  70, 

>■■  See  Hearings,  supra  note  3,  at  78-79. 

"  Hearings,  supra  note  3,  at  82-92, 101-02. 

"  The  reform  group  was  required  to  detail 
on  the  public  record  all  of  the  evidence  of 
violations  it  had  in  Its  possession;  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  Investigation,  a  cover-up  of  these 
violations  by  the  Incumbent  was  not  un- 
likely. 
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i«  LMRDA  5  601(a),  29  U.S.C.  5  521(b) 
(1964).  For  the  text  of  section  601(a),  see 
note  10  supra. 

"  Actually,  three  top  UMWA  District  Offi- 
cials— Mike  Budzanoeki,  (President,  District 
5),  John  Seddon,  (Secretary-Treasurer,  Dis- 
trict 5),  and  Ray  Thornbury,  (Acting  Pres- 
ident, District  28) — have  all  been  convicted 
of  mishandling  funds  on  the  basis  of  evi- 
dence presented  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
Yablonskl  forces  during  the  election  cam- 
paign. 

^  Hearings,  supra  note  3,  at  347. 

« See   text   accompanying   note   12  supra. 

^  Hearings,  supra  note  3,  at  339. 

»  Id.  at  340. 

-'•  Of  course,  his  inaction  had  of  necessity 
to  assist  the  Inciunbents,  for  having  publicly 
stated  that  the  government  had  the  power 
to  Investigate  If  the  facts  warranted  It,  the 
falltire  to  Investigate  suggested  a  lack  of 
evidence.  Thus,  without  comment  on  his 
good  faith,  the  Secretary's  logic  was  want- 
ing. The  simple  truth  Is  that  law  enforce- 
ment caimot  be  neutral. 

-'■  Hearings,  supra,  note  3,  at  340.  See,  e.g., 
lUOE  Local  57  v.  Wlrtz,  346  P.2d  445  (2d  Clr, 
1963) .  The  Secretary  might  also  have  admit- 
ted that  the  Supreme  Court  has  found  his 
interpretation  of  the  LMRDA  wanting.  In 
Wirtz  V.  Laborers'  Local  124,  389  U.S.  477,  482 
n.5  (1968) ,  the  Court  stated:  "The  Secretary's 
authority  under  !  601  .  .  .  both  supplements 
his  investigative  mandate  under  §  402(b)  and 
authorizes  Inquiry  without  regard  to  the 
filing  of  a  complaint  by  a  union  member." 

-'  Hearings,  supra  note  3,  at  347. 

-'  See  Fortune.  Jan.  1971 ,  at  78. 

=*  One  of  the  five  defendants  In  the  murder 
conspiracy,  Mr.  Claude  Vealey,  has  now 
pleaded  guilty  to  murder  In  Washington, 
Pennsylvania.  Vealey's  confession,  which  Im- 
plicated all  five  defendants,  was  available 
when  Mr.  Shultz  testified  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  that  "we  have  no 
evidence  that  the  murders  were  connected 
with  the  election.  .  .  ."  Hearings  supra  note 
3.  at  347. 

="  Telegram  from  Joseph  A.  Yablonskl  to 
George  P.  Shultz.  Dec.  11,  1969,  In  Hearings, 
supra  note  3,  at  78X79. 

*•  Id.  at  79. 

"  Mr.  Lawrence  H.  Silberman,  the  Solicitor 
of  Labor,  testified  that 

"There  is  ...  a  specific  provision  of  the 
I  LMRDA  I  which  requires  the  union  to  hold 
the  ballots,  and  to  hold  the  election  records, 
and  not  to  tamper  with  them.  I  do  not  think 
you  can  conclude  simply  because  a  union 
commits  one,  two,  or  three  violations,  that 
they  will  commit  the  serious  violation  of 
tampering  with  the  ballots,  and  indeed  our 
subsequent  Investigation  did  not  indicate 
that  there  was  any  tampering  with  the 
ballots." 

Hearings,  supra  note  3,  at  356  (emphasis 
added).  The  Department,  however,  had  be- 
fore it  evidence  of  over  one  hundred  elec- 
tion day  violations.  Id.  at  82-92,  101-02.  Sure- 
ly, the  only  possible  Inference  is  that  viola- 
tions would  continue.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  a 
subsequent  Investigation  failed  to  uncover 
any  evidence  of  tampering  simply  suggests 
that  immediate  action  was  needed. 

^  Hearings  on  Investigation  of  United  Mine 
Workers'  Election  Before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.— (1971) 
(Testimony  of  Senator  Robert  P.  Grlffln  on 
July  13,  1971). 

33  Hearings,  supra  note  3,  at  361  (testimony 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Usery).  In- 
terestingly, Secretary  Shultz  thought  It  sig- 
nificant to  point  out  to  the  Senate  Labor  Sub- 
committee that : 

"The  allegation  was  that  Mr.  Yablonskl  was 
knocked  down  unconscious  by  a  karate  chop. 
The  finding  was  not  that.  The  finding  was 
that  he  was  punched  in  the  Jaw  and  rocked 
back  and  landed  on  a  chair,  and  the  chair 


collapsed,  and  then  he  fell  off  and  hit  his 
head  against  the  floor,  and  that  Is  what 
knocked  him  out." 

Id.  at  359.  The  Department  characterized 
the  assault  as  a  "spontaneous"  act  prompted 
by  remarks  Mr.  Yablonskl  had  made  earlier 
m  the  evening,  noted  that  the  assailant  had 
stated  that  he  had  not  been  "paid  or  other- 
wise Induced  to  commit  the  assault,"  and 
concluded  that  LMRDA  5  610,  29  U.S.C.  530 
(1964),  had  not  been  violated.  Id.  at  342. 

In  contrast  to  the  Secretary's  testimony, 
Dr.  Robert  Schwartz,  the  physician  who 
treated  Mr.  Yablonskl  after  the  incident,  "has 
unequivocally  stated  that  Mr.  Yablonskl  was 
struck  on  the  back  of  the  neck."  Letter  from 
Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.,  to  Harrison  Williams, 
May  26,  1970,  in  Hearings,  supra  note  3,  at 
512.  This  conflict  reveals  the  Inadequacy  of 
the  Department  of  Labor's  investigation.  In- 
deed, the  assailant  was  not  Identified  by  the 
Department  until  the  Investigation  was  re- 
opened in  the  wake  of  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Yablonskl.  Id. 

"  See  letter  from  Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.,  to 
Harrison  Williams.  May  26,  1970,  in  Hearings, 
supra  note  3,  at  506-07. 

■^  For  example,  a  Yablonskl  rally  in  Shenan- 
doah. Pennsylvania,  on  June  29,  1969.  was 
broken  up  by  a  iartje  group  of  Boyle  sup- 
porters led  by  UMWA  -"nclals.  Hearings, 
supra  note  3,  at  514-17. 

■"  Hearings,  supra  note  3,  at  380.  The 
UMWA  is  almost  unique  In  allowing  pension- 
ers to  vote.  And  the  pensioners,  fearful  of 
the  loss  of  their  pensions,  vote  solidly  with 
the  Incumbent.  They  are  forced  to  remain 
members  of  the  union  In  order  to  receive 
their  pensions;  the  Illegality  of  this  practice 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  is 
presently  being  considered  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Judge  Gesell  found 
In  Blankenshlp  v.  Boyle,  77  L.R.R.M.  2140 
(D.D.C.  April  28,  1971),  that  the  trustees  of 
the  pension  fund  "sponsored  an  application 
form  which  Incorrectly  Implies  that  Union 
membership  and  Union  approval  Is  necessary 
before  an  application  will  be  processed.  The 
Application  for  Pension,  for  example,  carries 
at  Its  foot  a  space  for  certification  by  the 
local  and  by  the  district  that  the  applicant 
'Is  currently  a  member  of  Local  Union  No. — .' 
There  Is  ample  documentary  and  testimonial 
evidence  that  applicants  were  Improperly 
led  by  this  form  and  by  the  locals  to  believe 
that  Union  membership  was  a  prerequisite 
lor  eliglbUlty.  .  .  ."  Id.  at  2153. 

The  voting  Impact  of  the  pensioners  was 
underscored  by  the  Senate  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee staff's  analysis:  "our  93  percent  of 
the  votes  In  all-pensioner  locals  were  for  Mr. 
Boyle."  The  Subcommittee  staff  concluded 
that,  "If  this  figure,  which  can  clearly  be 
Identified  as  pensioner  votes.  Is  projected 
to  all  the  70,000  potential  pensioner  votes, 
the  Impact  on  the  outcome  of  the  election, 
which  was  won  by  Mr.  Boyle  by  less  than 
35,(X)0  votes,  seems  to  be  rather  obvious." 
Hearings,  supra  note  3,  at  291. 

■"^Misuse  of  the  UMWA  Welfare  and  Re- 
tirement Fund  is  hardly  unprecedented.  The 
UMWA-controlled  fund,  which  receives  a 
forty  cents  royalty  per  ton  of  coal  from  the 
operators,  has  kept  as  much  as  $80,000,000  in 
non-interest  bearing  deposits  In  the  National 
Bank  of  Washington,  seventy-four  percent  of 
the  stock  of  which  Is  owned  by  the  UMWA; 
thus  funds  may  be  said  to  be  siphoned  away 
from  the  pensioners  and  disabled  miners  Into 
the  coffers  of  the  UMWA.  A  suit  by  retired 
and  disabled  miners  to  recover  for  the 
various  breaches  of  fiduciary  duty  by  the 
trustees  of  the  fund  Including  Boyle,  has 
recently  been  decided  by  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  See  Blanken- 
shlp V.  Boyle,  77  L.R.R.M.  2140  (D.D.C.  April 
28,  1971).  The  Department  of  Labor,  al- 
though urged  to  Intervene  In  the  suit,  has 
stood  Idly  by  here,  too.  Nonetheless,  the 
disabled  and  pensioned  miners,  on  their  own, 


won  the  day.  Judge  Gessell  found  that  Boyle 
had  "violated  his  duty  as  trustee  [of  the 
Fund)  In  several  particulars.  His  actions  in 
forcing  through  the  pension  increase,  par- 
ticularly by  misrepresentation,  in  haste  and 
without  consulting  the  neutral  trustee,  re- 
flect an  insensitivity  to  fiduciary  stand- 
ards." Id.  at  2158  (emphasis  added).  Boyle 
was  removed  as  trustee  for  his  wrongful 
conduct,  but  the  pension  Increase  remains 
outside  the  Government's  election  suit. 

"•'29  U.S.C.  §  481(e)  (1964)  (emphasis 
added ) . 

'"Certainly  such  action  constitutes  "in- 
terference" under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  See  29  U.S.C.  §  158  ( 1964 1 .  When 
an  employer  grants  an  employee  increased 
benefits  during  a  representation  election,  he 
automatically  voids  the  result.  See  NLRB  v. 
Exchange  Parts  Co.,  375  U.S.  405   (1964). 

'Hearings  supra  note  3  at  373  (emphasis 
added). 

*'  UMWA  Const,  art.  XIV.  5?  1,  21.  The  ex- 
istence of  these  unconstitutional  locals  was 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  UMW  in  Yablonskl  v.  UMW 
72  L.R.R.M.  2687  (D.D.C.  1969)  (Record  at 
117).  See  also  Hearings,  supra  note  3.  at  291- 
92. 

"Yablonskl  v.  UMW,  72  L.R.R.M.  2687 
(D.D.C.  1969)  (Record  at  136-37). 

«'  Hearings,  supra  note  3,  at  346. 

"To  make  Mr.  Yablonskl's  right  to  have 
observers — a  right  guaranteed  by  the  LMRDA 
§  401(c),  29  U.S.C.  f  481(c)  (1964)— effective, 
Yablonski's  staff  prepared  a  letter  to  be 
mailed  by  the  UMWA  to  each  local  union's 
secretary,  requesting  notification  of  the  time 
and  place  of  his  local's  election.  Officials  of 
approximately  three-quarters  of  the  union's 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
local  unions  denied  this  request — presuma- 
bly, because  of  the  almost  complete  control 
the  Incumbent  International  officers  have 
over  the  local  officers.  Without  this  Informa- 
tion, the  statutory  right  to  post  observers  was 
defeated.  In  a  number  of  instances,  tne. Ya- 
blonskl forces  had  observers  but  were  unable 
to  tell  them  where  and  when  the  balloting 
would  be  conducted.  Hearings,  supra  note  3, 
at  26-27. 

«  Hearings,  supra  note  3,  at  419  (testimony 
of  J.  Ooblesky) . 

"'/d.  at  412  (testimony  of  A.  Doushek). 

«-29  U.S.C.  1481(g)  (1964)  (emphasis 
added). 

«The  Inadequacy  of  the  Department  of 
Labor's  Investigation  Is  highlighted  by  a  re- 
cent event.  Counsel  for  the  reform  group 
(the  author)  learned  from  the  Senate  Labor 
Subcommittee  that  the  Subcommittee  had 
uncovered  evidence  of  a  scheme  by  the 
UMWA  to  force  union  staff  members  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Boyle-Tltler-Owens  campaign 
fund  In  amounts  determined  by  their  sal- 
aries. Wage  Increases  were  promised  and  ac- 
tually granted  to  make  up  for  those  contribu- 
tions. Not  onlv  had  the  Department  of  Labor 
failed  to  Inv^tlgate  this  matter  despite 
knowledge  of  the  staff  wage  Increases,  but 
also  the  I>epartment  had  failed  to  learn  that 
the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  had  ob- 
tained the  evidence.  Counsel  for  Miners  for 
Democracy  had  to  Inform  Department  of 
Labor  representatives  of  the  evidence  in  the 
hands  of  the  Subcommittee,  and  only  then 
did  the  Department  make  any  effort  to  obtain 
Information  from  the  Subcommittee.  See  117 
Cong.  Rec.  vol.  117,  pt.  13,  pp.  17053-54. 

"Hodgson,  v.  UMW,  76  L.R.R.M.  2415 
(D.D.C.  1970),  aff'd  per  curiam.  77  L.R.R.M. 
2496  (D.C.  Clr.  AprU  27,  1971).  Petition  for 
cert,  filed,  40  U.Si.W.  3085  (U.S.  July  23 
1971)   (No.  70-119). 

«'Id. 

"  Hearings  on  Investigation  of  United  Mine 
Workers'  Election  Before  the  Subcomm.  on 
Labor  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.— (1971). 
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"  Hodgson  V.  UMW.  CA.  No.  3071-64  (DJJ.C. 
filed  Dec.  15, 1964). 

"On  February  23.  1971,  several  hundred 
members  of  Miners  for  Democracy  appeared 
In  Washington.  D.C.,  to  demand  that  Con- 
gress force  the  Department  of  Labor  to  bring 
the  suit  to  trial.  Perhaps  this  action  precipi- 
tated the  July  trial. 

Remarkably,  after  the  trial  was  successfully 
stalled  some  six  years  to  allow  for  UMW  prep- 
aration, the  UMWs  factual  case  at  trial  con- 
sisted largely  of  the  testimony  of  Its  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and  his  assistants.  Final  briefs 
were  due  in  September  and  a  decision  Is 
hoped   for   In   October.   1971. 

-  Unfortunately,  a  review  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  Incredible  performance  might 
lead  an  observer  to  conclude  that  there  Is  cor- 
ruption within  the  Department. 

^  Letter  from  Joseph  L.  Rauh.  Jr.,  to  Janies 
D.  Hodgson,  May  7.  1971.  In  Cong.  Reg.  vol. 
117,  pt.  13,  pp.  17534-35.  For  a  full  record 
of  the  correspondence  between  Miners  for 
Democracy  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
on  the  monltorshlp  Issue,  see  Cong.  Rec.  vol. 
117,  pt.  13,  pp.  17532-35. 

••■  See  Blankenship  v.  Boyle,  77  L.R.R.M. 
2140  (D.D.C.  April  28,  1971 ) .  For  a  more  com- 
plete discussion,  see  note  37  supra. 

■"  See  Hodgson  v.  UMW,  77  L.R.R.M.  2332 
(D.D.C  April  13,  1971). 

'-"See  Blankenship  v.  Boyle,  77  L.R.R.M. 
5  2140  (D.D.C  April  28,  1971).  For  a  more 
complete  discussion  of  the  case,  see  note  36 
supra. 

«"29  U.S.C  482  (1964).  For  the  text  of 
LMRDA  §  402,  see  note  12  supra. 

"» Letter  from  Laurence  H.  SUberman  to 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough,  August  24.  1970,  In 
Hearing  on.  the  Appointment  of  Lawrence  H. 
SUberman  to  be  Under-Secretary  of  Labor  Be- 
fore the  Senate  Comm.  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  91st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  37  (1970). 

"See  Yablonskl  v.  UMW,  305  F.  Supp.  868 
(DX).C.  1969);  Yablonskl  v.  UMW,  305  P. 
Supp.  876  (DJ5.C.  1969) 

"The    Singer   Co.,    161    N.L.R.B.    956,   956 
n  2  ( 1966) .  See  also  Sunoco  Products  Co.  v. 
N.L.R.B.,  399  P.2d  835  (9th  Clr.  1968) . 
"*  See  note  19  supra. 

« Hodgson  v.  Printing  Pressmen,  76  L.R. 
R.M.  2706  (6th  Clr.  Nov.  9,  1970) ,  petition  for 
cert,  filed,  40  U.S.L.W.  3061  (U.S.  June  2, 
1971)   (No.  70-229). 

""The  Department  of  Labor  brought  suit 
just  before  the  waiver  period  expired.  See 
Hodgson  v.  District  5,  UMW,  CA.  No.  71-701 
(W.D.  Pa.,  filed  July  23,  1971) . 

"See  LMRDA  §§301-06,  29  U.S.C.  461-66 
(1964). 


LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Alexander  <at  the  request  of 
Mr.  BoGGS>,  for  today,  January  25, 
through  Thursday,  January  27,  on  ac- 
count of  family  illness. 

Mr.  Gaydos  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Boccs),  for  today  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Baring  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts) ,  for  Tuesday, 
January  25,  and  the  balance  of  the  week, 
on  accoimt  of  ofRcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Terry)  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter:) 


Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PoFF,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  YotTNG  of  Florida,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli;  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKowsKi,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Leggett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fountain,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Fisher  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  two  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hall  and  to  include  pertinent 
matter. 

Mr.  Mahon  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  and  tables. 

Mr.  Hosmer  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Randall  to  extend  his  remarks 
prior  to  vote  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Mahon,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  a  letter  from  Ad- 
miral Rickover  during  his  remarks  on 
the  Special  Order  taken  by  Mr.  Jones 
of  Alabama  on  the  late  Honorable 
George  Andrews. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Terry)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Wydler.  j 

Mr.  Schwengfl. 

Mr.  QuEE. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Schmitz  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Shriver  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McClory  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  four  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 
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Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Alexander  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Eilberg  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  St  Germain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dulski  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Addabbo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Udall  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
Instsmces. 

Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  FuQUA  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Delaney  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bergland. 

Mr.  Blaggi  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Shipley. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  2819.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  p.m.)  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  January  26, 
1972,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1478.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  existing  statutes  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Issue 
cotton  crop  reports  simultaneously  with  the 
general  crop  reports;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

1479.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corpus 
flight  training  program  for  calendar  year 
1971,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2110(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1480.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year  1973  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
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sels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  torjiedoes,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1481.  A  letter  from  the  Attorneys  for  the 
Georgetown  Barge,  Dock,  Elevator,  and  Rail- 
way Company,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  company  for  calendar  year  1971, 
pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 26,  1886;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

1482.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, transmitting  a  report  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  section  507  (ta)  of  the  FVwelgn 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1483.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  saline  water  conversion  program  for 
fiscal  year  1973  to  delete  section  6(d)  of  the 
Saline  Water  Conversion  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AfTairs. 

1484.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  his  annual  report  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971,  pursuant  to  15  U.S.C. 
1.519;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1485.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  noise,  pursuant  to  title  IV 
of  the  Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1970;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CELLER :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  6745.  A  bill  to  amend  section  122  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  trans- 
fer certain  counties  of  the  central  division 
of  the  Judicial  district  of  South  Dakota; 
without  amendment  (Report  No.  92-773). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Wholo 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  cr.  Public 
Works.  HR.  12488.  A  bill  to  change  the  name 
of  the  Columbia  Lock  and  Dam,  on  the 
Chattahoochee  River,  Alabama,  to  the 
George  W.  Andrews  Lock  and  Dam.  With 
amendments  (Report  No.  92-774).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  12588.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Thaddeus  Koscluszko  Home 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania,   and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  12589.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications  Act  of   1934   to  e"^tablish   orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;   to 
the    Committee   on   Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By   Mr.   BINGHAM    (for  himself,   Mr. 

Begich,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Hechleb 

of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pike,  and  Mr. 

Rangel) : 

H.R.   12590.  A   bill  directing  the  Federal 


Communications  Commlssicn  to  Investigate 
the  rate  base  and  structure  of  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  and  Its  subsid- 
iaries; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CARTER: 
HR.  12591.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  projects  for  the  dental  health  of 
children,  to  Increase  the  number  of  dental 
auxiliaries,  to  Increase  the  availability  of 
dental  care  through  efficient  use  of  dental 
personnel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  CURLIN: 
H.R.  12592.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  medical  and  hos- 
pital care  through  a  system  of  voluntary 
health  Insurance  Including  protection 
against  the  catastrophic  expenses  of  Illness, 
financed  In  whole  for  low-Income  groups 
through  Issuance  of  certificates,  and  In  part 
for  all  other  persons  through  allowances  of 
tax  credits;  and  to  provide  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  available  financial  resources,  health 
manpower,  and  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baker,   Mr.   Rees,   Mrs.   Hansen   of 
Washington,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Caset 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Shoitp, 
Mr.    Matsttnaga,    Mr.    Boland,    Mr. 
HuNOATE,  Mr.  CoLLiEB,  Mr.  O'Neill, 
Mr.  DtTNCAN,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Pur,- 
TON,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr. 
Hanlet,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  and  Mr.  Yoong  of  Florida) : 
H.R.  12593.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Co- 
limibla  Lock  and  Dam  located  at  Coltimbla, 
Ala.,  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  George 
W.  Andrews  Lock  and  Dam;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  12594.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  exclu- 
sive  territorial   arrangements   shall   not   be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  12595.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FREY  (for  himself.  Mr.  McCoL- 
LisTER,  Mr.  Shoup,  and  Mr.  Collins 
of  Texas)  : 
H.R.  12596.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Special 
Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
to  concentrate  the  resources  of  the  Nation 
against  the  problem  of  drug  abuse:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FREY: 
H.R.  12597.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as 
amended,  to  permit  sharing  the  cost  of  agri- 
culture-related pollution  prevention  and 
abatement  measures;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GE'lTYS : 
H.R.  12598.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.   HALPERN    (for  himself,   Mrs. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
California,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Biaggi, 
Mr.     Blatnik,     Mr.     Boland,     Mr. 
Brasco.  Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.    Burton,    Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
CoNYERs,  Mr.  CORMAN,  Mr.  Dellen- 
back, Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Donohue.  Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mrs.  Dwyer,  Mr. 
Edwards     of    California,     and     Mr. 

FiNDLEY)  : 

H.R.  12599.  A  bill  to  promote  the  peaceful 


resolution  of  international  conflict,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By   Mr.   HALPERN    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Fraser,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Mas- 
sachusetts,    Mr.      Helstoski,     Mrs. 
Hicks  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
Matsunaga.    Mr.    McCloskey,     Mr. 
MiKVA,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Pep- 
per,  Mr.   Podell,   Mr.   Rangel,   Mr. 
Rees,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Riegle.  and  Mr. 
Rodin  o)  : 
H.R.  12600.  A  bin  to  promote  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  international  confiict,  and  for 
other  purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By    Mr.    HALPERN    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Ryan, 
Mr.    ScHEUER,    Mr.    Seiberling,    Mr. 
Steele,   Mr.   Teague   of   Texas,    Mr. 
Vanik,  Mr.  Waldie,  and  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson)  : 
H.R.  12601.  A  bill  to  promote  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  international  conflict,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga)  : 
H.R.  12602.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  administration 
of  the  leave  system  for  Federal  employees:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho : 
HJl.  12603.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  clrcimistances  exclu- 
sive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  in- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HlfeBERT  and  Mr.  ARENDS  (by 
request) : 
H.R.  12604.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels. 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Alexander,  Mr.  Begich,  Mr.  Brown 
of    Michigan,    Mr.    Buchanan,    Mr. 
Carey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Collier.  Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Dri- 
nan, Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Flynt,  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  H.*lpern, 
Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington,    Mr. 
Harrington,      Mr.      Hastings.      Mr. 
HicKs  of  Washington,  Mr.  Hosmer, 
Mr.   Keith,   Mr.   Kemp,   Mrs.   Mink, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr. 
Pettis)  : 
H.R.  12605.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1905  of 
title  44  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  depository  libraries;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI  (for  himself,  ♦&. 
P»eyser,    Mr.    Price    of    niinols.    Mr. 
Rodino,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  St  Germain, 
Mr.     Saylor.     Mr.     Stuckey,      Mr. 
Thomson    of    Wisconsin.    Mr.    Tier- 
nan,  Mr.  Waggonner,  Mr.  Whalley, 
Mr.    Whitehthist,    Mr.    Charles    H. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Winn)  ; 
H.R.  12606.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1905  of 
title  44  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  depository  libraries;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
H.R.  12607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  establish  a  national  system  of 
minimum  retirement  payments  for  all  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  individuals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  12608,  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  for  the  payment  (from  the 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund)  of  special  allowances  to  help  elderly 
low-Income  persons  and  families  to  meet 
their  housing  costs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  12609.  A  bill  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Federal  Income  tax  or  payment  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  for  State  and  local  real  prop- 
erty taxes  or  an  equivalent  portion  of  rent 
paid  on  their  residences  by  individuals  who 
have  attained  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H  R.  12610.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  so  as  to  add  thereto  a  new  title 
XX  under  which  aged  individuals  will  be  as- 
sured a  minimum  annual  Income  of  $3,500 
in  the  case  of  single  Individuals,  and  $5,000 
in  the  case  of  married  couples;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
HR.  12611.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a   credit 
against  Income  tax  to  individuals  for  tuition 
expenses  incurred  in  providing  private  non- 
profit elementary  and  secondary  education: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs,  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  12612,  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  an  individual 
to  receive  a  wife's,  husband's,  widow's,  wid- 
ower's, or  mother's  insurance  benefit  simul- 
taneously with  an  old-age  or  disability  in- 
surance benefit:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 
H.R.  12613.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  proce- 
dures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.R.    12614.   A  bill   to  amend   the   Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide  that   imder   certain   circumstances   ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed    unlawful:     to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H  R.  12615.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  proce- 
dures for  the  consideration  of  applications  for 
renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  12616.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Columbia  Lock  and  Dam.  on  the  Chat- 
tahoochee   River,    Ala.,    to    the    George    W. 
Andrews  Lock  and  Dam;   to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
HR.  12617.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  3914 
and  8914  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
to  permit  retired  enlisted  members  of  the 
Regular  Army  and  Regular  Air  Force  to 
become  members  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Air  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.   12618.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  to  Vest  Primary  Law  Enforcement  Juris- 
diction in  the  Attorney  General;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
H.R.   12619.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  programs  authorized  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PASSMAN: 
HR.   12620.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  exclu- 
sive   territorial    arrangements   shall    not    be 
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deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
O'Neill,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Chappell, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Plorida) : 
H.R.  12621.  A  bin  to  promote  research  and 
development    of    drugs    or    chemical    com- 
pounds for  use  In  the  cure,  prevention,  or 
treatment  of  heroin  addiction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  12622.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the   payment   of   pensions   to  World   War   I 
veterans  and  widows,  subject  to  $3,000  and 
$4,200  annual  Income  limitations;  to  provide 
for  such  veterans  a  certain  priority  in  en- 
titlement   to    hospitalization    and    medical 
care;    and  for  other  piirposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Abou- 
REZK.  Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ashley, 
Mr.  Begich,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMs,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr. 
Fulton,  Mr.  Garmatz,  Mrs.  Grasso, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hawkins,   Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  VlrgliUa,  Mr.  Klu- 
czYNSKi.  Mr.  Link.  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Michigan.      Mr.      McCloskey,      Mr. 
MiKVA,   Mr.   Mitchell,   Mr.   Rangel, 
and  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania)  : 
H.R.  12623.  A  bill  to  promote  development 
and      expansion      of      community      schools 
throughout  the  United  States;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr,  RODINO: 
H,R,  12624,  A  bill  to  create  a  national  sys- 
tem of  heath  security;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  him.self, 
Mr.  Landri'm,  Mr.  Collier,  and  Mr. 
Broyhill  of  Virginia)  : 
HR.  12625.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
relating  to  distilled  spirits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    RYAN    (for   himsef   and   Mrs. 
Abzug) : 
H.R.  12626,  A  bill   to  authorize  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  Investigate 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co,  and 
its  subsidiaries;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R.  12627.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  for  the  blind  so  as  to  make  cer- 
tain   improvements    therein,    and    for    other 
purposes;    to    the   Committee   on   Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
CoRMAN,    Mr.    Eilberg,    Mr.    Phaser, 
Mr.  Gibbons,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern.   Mr.   HELSTOSKI,   Mr.   Mazzoh, 
Mr.      Metcalfe,      Mr.      Mikva,     Mr. 
Mitchell,   Mr.   Morse,   Mr.   Murphy 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Roy,  Mr. 
Sandman,  Mr.  Symington,  and  Mr. 
Vanik)  : 
H.R.  12628.  A    bill    to   provide   for   greater 
and  more  efficient   Federal   financial   assist- 
ance to  certain  large  cities  with  a  high  Inci- 
dence of  crime,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Burton.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Collier.  Mr. 
Flood,   Mr.   Flowers,   Mr.   Garmatz, 
Mr.     Gibbons,     Mr.     Halpern.     Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hel- 
STOSKi,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Mizell, 
Mr.   Pepper,   Mr.   Rangel,   Mr.   Roy. 
Mr.   Sarbanes.   Mr.    Steicer   of   Ari- 
zona. Mr.  Sthatton,  and  Mr.  Vanik)  : 
HR.  12629.  A  bill  to  provide  death  bene- 
fits to  survivors  of  certain  public  safety  and 
law  enforcement  personnel,  and  public  offi- 


cials concerned  with  the  administration  of 
criminal  Justice  and  corrections,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  WYDLER: 
H.R.  12630.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  deduction  for 
Income  tax  purposes  of  expenses  incurred 
by  an  Individual  for  transportation  to  and 
from  work;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BEGICH: 
H.R.  12631.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  heads  of  the  re- 
spective  executive    agencies    to    provide   the 
Congress    with    advance    notice    of    certain 
planned   organizational    and   other    changes 
or  actions  which  would  affect  Federal  civilian 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
H.R.  12632.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  7,  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  pro- 
cedure for  Judicial  review  of  certain  adminis- 
trative agency  action,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.   12633.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Impor- 
tation Into  the  United  States  of  live  venom- 
ous reptiles;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  12634.  A  bill  to  promote  public  con- 
fidence in  the  legislative,  executive,  and  Ju- 
dicial branches  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.    12635.   A   bill   to  modify   the   project 
at  Anaheim  Bay  Harbor,  Calif.,  as  it  relates 
to    local    share    maintenance    costs;    to    the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By   Mr.    RANDALL    (for   himself,    Mr. 
IcHORD,  Mr.  Hungate,  Mr.  Burlison 
of   Missouri,    and    Mr.    Johnson    of 
California)  : 
H.R.  12636.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the   payment   of   pensions   to   World    War   I 
veterans  and  widows,  subject  to  $3,000  and 
$4,200  annual  income  limitations;  to  provide 
for  such   veterans  a  certain  priority  in  en- 
titlement   to    hospitalization    and    medical 
care;    and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Veterans   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dellenback,  and  Mr.  Wyatt)  : 
H.R.  12637.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  reimburse  cooperators 
for  work  performed  which  benefits  Forest 
Service  programs;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.J.  Res.  1024.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
President    to    declare    the    week    beginning 
May    7,    1972,    as    "Catholic    War    Veterans 
Week";   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    DELLENBACK    (for    himself, 
Mr.  AsHBROOK,  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
Mr.  QuiE,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Esch, 
Mr.   EIsHLEMAN,  Mr.  Landgrebe,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
Veysey,  and  Mr.  Hosmer)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1025.  Resolution  to  provide  a  pro- 
cedure for  settlement  of  the  dispute  on  the 
Pacific    coast    and    Hawaii    among    certain 
shippers  and  associated  employers  and  cer- 
tain employees;    to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI : 
H.J.  Res.   1026.  Resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
February   19,   1973,  as  "Nlcolaus  Copernicus 
Day"  marking  the  quinquecentennial  of  his 
birth;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.J.  Res.   1027.  Resolution  to  amend  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  to  change  the 
date  of  Memorial  Day  to  May  30;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  505.  Resolution  to  relieve  the 
suppression  of  Soviet  Jewry;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  WYMAN: 

H.  Res.  775.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  expedite 

the     enactment     of    general     appropriation 

measures,  to  facilitate  the  making  of  appro- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

priatlons  for  subsequent  fiscal  years,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
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By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  12638.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sgt.  Gary 
L.  Rivers,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  retired;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.   12639.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Joyce 
Learmond  Ramsey;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


COMMENDATION  FOR  EDICT 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  24.  1972 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  a  most  revealing 
article  from  the  Long  Beach  Press  Tele- 
gram's Southland  Sunday  magazine.  The 
article  appeared  on  December  19,  1971, 
and  describes  in  some  detail  the  activi- 
ties of  a  group  of  former  aerospace  scien- 
tists and  engineers  who  are  dedicating 
their  training  and  talents  to  the  cause 
of  a  clean  environment. 

Many  have  spoken  of  the  need  to 
transfer  our  scientific  emphasis  from 
space  flight  to  pollution  control.  These 
men  in  EDICT  are  doing  it.  I  have  been 
in  close  touch  with  EDICT  since  its  in- 
ception and  I  can  vouch  for  the  value  of 
the  program. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues,  after  read- 
ing this  article,  will  not  only  applaud 
EDICT'S  efforts  but  will  work  with  me 
in  finding  ways  to  assist  them: 
Moon  Shot  Managers  With  a  Plan  for 
Earth 
(By  Don  Roberge) 

During  one  sweltering  week  in  August: 

Two  young  scuba  divers  prowled  the  ocean 
floor  off  the  Huntington  Beach  sewer  outfall, 
meticulously  recording  the  marine  life  within 
a  10-meter  grid  of  white  ropes. 

A  millionaire  Orange  County  land  devel- 
oper and  a  scientist  urged  fish  canners  and 
government  officials  to  convert  an  old  Navy 
ship  into  a  sewage  reclamation  plant  In  Los 
Angeles  harbor,  the  heart  of  the  plan  being 
a  system  the  scientist  invented  for  convert- 
ing astronauts'  sewage  into  drinking  water. 

An  earnest,  bespectacled  corporation  man- 
agement specialist  pleaded  with  congress- 
men for  a  program  to  convert  defense  and 
space  Industry  skills  Into  new  kinds  of  treat- 
ment for  the  social  sores  that  fester  in  vir- 
tually every  American  community. 

These  busy  people  with  the  diverse  back- 
grounds have  one  trait  in  common:  their 
willingness  to  labor  unpaid  for  EDICT,  prob- 
ably the  most  imaginative  ecology  organiza- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

EDICT,  with  3,000  members  in  12  states, 
was  founded  only  a  year  ago  in  Huntington 
Beach  by  aerospace  engineers  and  scientists 
who  believe  the  technical  and  management 
brilliance  that  put  man  on  the  moon  can 
clean  up  the  nation's  air  and  water  in  a 
decade.  They  are  determined  to  make  It 
happen. 

The  name,  chosen  with  the  aerospace 
penchant  for  Jaw-breaking  acronyms,  stands 
for  Ecology  Development,  Implementation 
and  Commitment  Team. 

Unlike  most  ecology  groups.  EDICT  doesn't 
rely  on  petitions,  demonstrations  and  lobby- 
ing. It  seeks  technical  solutions  to  environ- 
mental problems.  In  short,  EDICT'S  business 


is  proposing  not  opposing.  The  atmosphere 
in  the  organization's  national  headquarters, 
a  farmhouse  on  the  Golden  West  College 
campus,  fairly  crackles  with  the  kind  of  way- 
out,  think-tank  ideas  that  have  solved  Amer- 
ica's knottiest  technical  problems. 

When  It  was  organized  in  October  1970, 
EDICT  reasoned  that  the  pollution  problem 
Is  BO  vast  that  only  the  people  who  put  men 
on  the  moon  and  devised  the  world's  most 
deadly  ballistic  missile  arsenal  have  ever  en- 
countered anything  approaching  such  magni- 
tude and  complexity.  The  aerospace  Industry 
has  the  know-how,  and  thousands  of  Its 
skilled  people  are  unemployed — a  vast  reser- 
voir of  experience  and  Ingenuity  lying  idle 
while  the  nation  moves  ever  closer  to  perish- 
ing in  its  own  wastes. 

EDICT'S  answers  are  based  on  traditional 
aerospace  thinking.  Congress  should  appro- 
priate $100  million  Immediately  for  a  defini- 
tion of  the  whole  pollution  problem.  After  a 
competition  among  the  nation's  high  tech- 
nology companies,  three  firms  would  be  se- 
lected to  share  the  $100  mlUlon.  After  a  year 
of  defining  the  problem  and  identifying  the 
myriad  tasks  necessary  for  its  solution,  the 
nation  would  be  ready  for  a  $100  billion,  10- 
year  effort  to  conquer  pollution.  But  some 
government  agency,  preferably  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency,  would  have 
to  carry  the  inital  proposal  to  Congress. 

EDICT'S  men  ran  head-on  into  a  caliber 
of  resistance  they  hadn't  encoxmtered  since 
the  sonic  barrier  was  broken.  NASA's  eyes 
were  on  the  moon.  Mars  and  the  space  shut- 
tle. The  priorities  and  the  budgets  were  al- 
ready established,  and  spaceship  Earth  would 
have  to  wait.  The  answer  was  a  flat  NO. 
EDICT'S  president,  Charles  L.  Stone  of  Hunt- 
ington Beach,  then  took  the  idea  to  the  new 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  EPA  said 
It  lacked  the  charter  to  sponsor  such  a  vast 
technical  program,  but  would  be  interested 
In  EDICT'S  Ideas  for  smaller  environmental 
projects — a  piecemeal  approach  contrary  to 
EDICT'S  plan. 

Sympathetic  government  officials  privately 
advised  Stone  his  volunteers  would  have  to 
carry  the  fight  to  Congress  without  any  fed- 
eral help.  He  went  back  to  Huntington  Beach 
to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  EDICT'S  dream,  take 
stock  of  the  bitter  lessons  it  had  learned  and 
start  over. 

Bitter  Lesson  Number  One:  what  EDICT 
had  to  offer  was  brains  and  a  plan,  but  the 
plan  would  have  to  wait.  There  would  be  no 
massive,  coordinated  environmental  program 
until  Congress  was  ready  to  appropriate  the 
money,  and  Congress  would  not  move  until 
there  was  a  clear-cut  national  commitment. 
UntU  then,  EDICT'S  Job  would  be  to  survive 
and  to  demonstrate  that  Its  methods  would 
work.  The  crucial  item  would  be  survival, 
and  that  would  mean  money  to  pay  its  oper- 
ating expenses  and  to  keep  hammering  its 
message  at  government. 

The  answer:  hire  out  EDICT'S  brains;  go 
after  the  bits  and  pieces  of  money  that  had 
been  appropriated  on  every  level  of  govern- 
ment and  donated  by  private  foundations  in 
the  nation's  aimless  search  for  a  cleaner  en- 
vironment. 

Bitter  Lesson  Number  Two:  government 
agencies  have  their  own  vested  interests  and 
can't  be  relied  on  to  light  for  a  program  like 
EDICT'S  until  the  bandwagon  starts  rolling. 


"Besides."  Stone  observed,  "some  of  the  big- 
gest polluters  are  government  facilities." 

EDICT'S  answer:  government  should  form 
a  nonprofit  corporation  to  oversee  the  en- 
vironmental program.  It  coiild  be  modeled 
after  the  new  f>ostal  service  or  the  Aerospace 
Corporation  that  was  formed  to  oversee  Air 
Force  technology.  The  main  difference  would 
be  that  the  ecology  corporations'  goal  would 
be  to  work  Itself  out  of  a  Job  by  solving  the 
problems  that  led  to  its  creation. 

EDICT  went  into  action.  It  formed  pro- 
posal teams  to  go  after  think-tank  business 
and  established  itself  as  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion. 

The  organization's  ideas  caught  hold 
among  aerospace  industry  personnel  and 
spread  from  a  nucleus  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Rockwell  space  division  plants  in  Downey 
and  Seal  Beach  and  the  McDonnell  Douglas 
Astronautics  Co.  in  Huntington  Beach. 

EDICT  teams  began  to  pop  up  in  places 
where  local  governments  and  Industry  were 
wrestling  with  pollution  problems  such  as 
disposal  cf  fish  cannery  wastes  cfln  Terminal 
Island,  accurate  assessment  of  sewer  outfall 
effects  on  marine  life  and  better  and  less 
costly  sewage  treatment.  Unencumbered  by 
traditional  approaches  and  trained  to  look 
beyon-l  the  obvious,  the  teams  came  up  with 
unorthodox  ideas  that  first  Jolted,  then  in- 
trigued civil  engineers  and  local  officials,  who 
invited  them  to  submit  proposals  that  could 
lead  to  hard  cash  fcr  engineering  studies. 
EPA,  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
others  began  to  listen.  Congressmen  and  state 
legislators  became  aware  of  EDICT. 

Then,  whUe  EDICT  was  taking  aim  at  these 
small  targets,  the  big  one  loomed.  Rep. 
Robert  N.  Giaimo,  D-Conn.,  authored  H.R. 
34,  the  Conversion  Research  and  Education 
Act  of  1971,  and  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics scheduled  hearings.  Sen.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  introduced  a  slmUar  bUl.  S32.  in  the 
Senate. 

The  House  measure  calls  for  unemploj-ed 
aerospace  scientists  and  engineers  to  spend 
$185  million  over  three  years  to  find  ways  to 
use  defense  and  space  technology  against  pol- 
lution, unemployment,  drug  abuse,  crime  and 
substandard   housing  and   education. 

Although  the  conversion  studies  would  in- 
volve many  problems  besides  pollution.  Stone 
believes  this  is  right  in  line  with  the  sys- 
tems approach  that  the  aerospace  industry 
pioneered.  "All  elements  of  the  environment 
must  work  In  harmony,  therefore  it's  a  sys- 
tems problem,"  he  said.  "Air  and  water  pol- 
lution are  only  symptoms  of  underlying 
social  and  political  problems." 

This  is  the  heart  of  EDICT'S  approach — 
treating  everything  as  a  system  with  inter- 
related parts.  Systems  engineering  defines 
all  aspects  of  a  massive  project  and  coordi- 
nates all  the  plans  that  bring  designs,  man- 
power, materials,  equipment  and  data  to- 
gether from  thousands  of  sources — on  time, 
in  the  proper  order  and  ready  to  fit  together. 
Without  it.  man  would  never  have  reached 
the  moon.  And  EDICT  believes  it  is  the  key 
to  cleaning  up  the  environment. 

One  of  EDICTS  most  active  recruits  is 
Bruce  Swartout,  wealthy  Caplstrano  Valley 
land  developer.  Swartout  is  convinced  future 
growth  will  be  stymied  unless  Southern  Cali- 
fornia can  find  new  solutions  for  its  water 
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and  sewage  problems.  He  has  been  studying 
the  problems  and  consulting  technical  ex- 
perts for  years,  and  he  can  call  forth  eUmost 
endless  statistics  from  a  steel-trap  mind.  He 
heads  an  EDICT  water  pollution  committee 
that  responded  to  a  distress  call  from  As- 
semblyman Vincent  Thomas  of  San  Pedro. 

Thomas  Introduced  the  committee  to  the 
Tuna  Pish  Research  Foundation  which  was 
trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  where  and  how 
to  dispose  of  the  wastes  from  the  Island's 
seven  fish  canneries.  The  Regional  Water 
Quality  Board  had  served  notice  on  the  can- 
neries to  stop  dumping  fish  wastes  Into  the 
harbor. 

The  hour  was  already  late  for  EDICT.  The 
foundation  had  spent  $280,000  for  an  engi- 
neering study  which  recommended  a  con- 
ventional approach,  tying  Into  a  city  of  Los 
Angeles  treatment  plant  and  outfall.  This 
would  cost  $12  million,  but  would  only  post- 
pone the  Inevitable  environmental  crisis.  The 
partially  treated  sewage  would  simply  be 
added  to  the  millions  of  gallons  being 
dumped  into  the  ocean  each  day. 

EDICT  had  a  different  answer :  recycle  the 
cannery  sewage.  Purify  the  water  and  use  It 
over  and  over.  The  idea  wasn't  new:  the  com- 
munity of  South  Lake  Tahoe  recycles  its  sew- 
age and  pumps  the  reclaimed  water  into  a 
new  recreational  lake.  But  EDICT  looked  at 
the.  problem  as  aerospace  engineers  are 
trained  to  do — In  terms  of  a  total  system — 
and  its  ideas  went  far  beyond  anything  sani- 
tation engineers  have  yet  encountered. 

EDICT  suggested  creating  two  closed  loops, 
one  for  recycling  the  purified  water  and  the 
other  for  treating  and  using  the  solids.  The 
treated  solids  could  be  used  as  nutrients  in 
an  aquaculture  system  to  raise  salmon  which 
would  keep  the  canneries  at  full  operation 
between  catches.  The  aquaculture  wastes 
would  also  be  recycled. 

The  Terminal  Island  system  concept  Is 
mostly  the  work  of  Gerald  Keller,  a  former 
Northrop  Corporation  engineer,  but  the 
heart  of  the  proposed  system  is  based  on  the 
work  of  EDICT  member  Jack  Bitterly,  for- 
merly a  Marquardt  Corporation  scientist  who 
worked  on  the  Apollo  spacesults  and  helped 
devise  the  first  mechanical  heart.  Bitterly 
devised  a  method  for  turning  astronauts' 
sewage  Into  pure  drinking  water  using  a  min- 
imum of  equipment  and  very  low  power.  The 
system  was  to  have  been  used  for  a  one-year 
Apollo  manned  voyage  to  Mars,  which  was 
canceled. 

Bltterly's  approach  uses  heat  to  vaporize 
the  water  from  sewage,  but  does  so  In  a 
vacuum.  The  vapor  Is  compressed  and  then 
condensed  into  water  In  such  a  way  that  the 
heat  is  returned  to  the  boiler  and  reused. 
The  heat  loss  is  2  degrees  Fahrenheit,  so  the 
power  required  to  run  the  system  is  negligi- 
ble. In  a  test,  the  total  residue  from  an  astro- 
naut for  six  weeks  was  dried  material  weigh- 
ing a  few  ounces.  The  astronaut  had  con- 
sumed all  the  rest  over  and  over  again.  What 
he  drank  was  purer  than  commercially  dis- 
tilled water. 

Re-enter  Keller.  The  Bltterlv  system,  he 
reasoned,  would  need  tanks,  boilers,  motors, 
space  and  shelter.  Where  could  he  find  all  of 
them  cheaply?  The  answer;  pull  a  surplus 
Navy  tanker  out  of  mothballs  and  put  the 
system  aboard  it.  Not  only  could  the  ship 
be  used  in  a  pUot  recycling  system  for  Termi- 
nal Island;  It  also  would  be  an  ideal  mobile 
plant  to  sail  into  a  disaster  area,  such  as  the 
wake  of  a  hurricane  where  the  water  of 
coastal  towns  might  be  contaminated.  He 
beeves  the  system  could  also  be  used  to 
jtieM^  up  oil  spills. 

AllNaf  this,  of  course.  Is  a  combination  of 
Ideas,  theory  and  laboratory  work.  It  has 
never  been  tried  In  actual  operation.  EDICT 
estimates  that  its  feasibility  will  have  to  be 
studied  by  a  "three-to-five-man  engineering 
team  for  nine  months  to  a  year.  The  non- 
profit cost  would  be  about  $100,000.  Where  to 
get  the  money?  The  tuna  canners  are  in- 


terested, but  unwilling  to  risk  that  much. 
EDICT  turned  to  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  Under  the  law  which  created  It, 
EPA  can  fund  up  to  95  per  cent  of  public 
environmental  projects  and  70  per  cent  of 
an  industrial  project  if  the  public  and  the 
environment  will  benefit.  The  catch  is  that 
HTOICT's  proposal  also  requires  approval  of 
the  State  Water  Resources  Board  before  EPA 
will  consider  It. 

And  so  it  was  that  Swartout,  Bitterly  and 
Keller  were  briefing  EPA  regional  officials  in 
Saa  Francisco  one  day  during  that  broiling 
August  week.  They  must  still  give  presenta- 
tions to  the  state  water  officials  in  Sacra- 
mento and  to  an  upper  EPA  echelon  In  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  While  Swartout,  Keller  and 
Bitterly  were  campaigning  for  systems  to 
clean  up  or  eliminate  outfalls,  two  young 
scuba  divers  were  gathering  ammunition  for 
the  battle — and  setting  up  a  source  of  vital 
revenue  for  EU5ICT. 

The  divers  are  Jerry  Jackson,  21,  and  Russ 
Brown,  19,  civil  and  environmental  engineer- 
ing students  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Irvine.  Both  are  EDICT  members. 

Jackson  and  Brown  dive  off  the  outfalls, 
using  a  cabin  cruiser  lent  by  Swartout.  They 
don't  collect  marine  life;  Instead  they  count 
specimens  In  the  exact  pattern  in  which  they 
occur. 

Organisms  too  small  to  count  undersea  are 
taken  in  water  samples  which  are  frozen 
immediately  with  dry  ice  so  that  the  tiny 
phytoplankton  dont  eat  the  even  tinier 
organisms  and  thus  alter  the  sample  while 
it  awaits  laboratory  analysis. 

The  young  divers  are  part  of  a  team  which 
consists  of  a  project  manager,  a  lab  assistant 
and  a  computer.  They  are  negotiating  with 
UCI  for  computer  time. 

The  revenue  for  EDICT?  This  team  Is  for 
hire,  and  the  city  of  Huntington  Beach  Is 
considering  employing  it  on  a  part-time  basis. 
Huntington  Beach  wants  to  know  exactly 
how  partially  treated  sewage  from  the  Orange 
Coimty  Sanitation  District  outfall  Is  affect- 
ing the  city's  prime  resource,  the  ocean.  The 
team  members  have  pledged  their  salaries  to 
EDICT. 

Other  proposals  in  the  EODICT  works  In- 
clude : 

A  plan  for  community  colleges  to  train 
paraprofessionals  for  environmental  work. 

A  telephone  communication  system  for  the 
deaf,  using  visual  display  of  voice  waves.  This 
proposal  is  expected  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Hartford  Foundation,  a  medical  research 
organization. 

And  a  proposal  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  funds  to  conduct  a  "system 
of  life"  study  involving  a  breakdown  of  the 
interrelationships  of  aU  forms  of  life — an 
essential  step  in  a  systems  approach  to 
ecology. 


THE  DRUG  PROBLEM 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
cosponsored  H.R.  11927,  which  is  de- 
signed to  promote  research  and  develop- 
ment of  drugs  or  chemical  compounds 
for  use  in  the  cure,  prevention,  or  treat- 
ment of  heroin  addiction.  Heroin  addic- 
tion is  more  common  in  urban  centers; 
however,  recent  evidence  indicates  that 
the  problem  is  serious  in  suburban  and 
rural  areas.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  an  article  on  this  subject 
published  in  the  Morning  Herald  of  Ha- 
gerstown.  Md.  The  article  follows: 


January  25,  1972 

Warnings  Ignored 

Area  young  people  apparently  are  Ignoring 
the  warnings  of  doctors  and  pleadings  of 
their  elders  in  the  use  and  abuse  of  drugs. 

Actual  statistics  are  not  available,  but  the 
consensus  of  a  panel  of  eight  who  spoke  out 
at  the  Invitation  of  James  Reagan,  Western 
Maryland  Coordinator  of  the  Maryland  Drug 
AbTose  Administration,  is  that  about  6.000 
school  and  college  age  people  in  Washington 
County  use  drugs  illegally. 

It's  the  old  story  that  youngsters  have 
to  find  out  for  themselves.  Several  decades 
ago  high  school  students  were  warned  of 
the  dangers  of  cigarette  smoking.  They  ig- 
nored the  lectures  and  went  on  puffing  a.s 
usual;  or  worse,  those  who  never  smoked  de- 
cided they'd  try. 

One  of  the  panelists  noted  that  youngsters 
today  get  the  same  kind  of  thrill  out  of  tak- 
ing Illegal  drugs  as  an  earlier  generation 
which  put  beer  and  liquor  consumption  to 
the  test. 

While  opinions  dlffter  on  the  dangers  of 
marijuana,  there's  little  argument  that  the 
more  potent  drugs  are  really  devastating. 

Witness  a  rundown  on  experiences  In  Fred- 
erick County: 

A  young  man  convicted  of  attempting  to 
murder  an  old  woman  during  a  burglary. 
He  had  a  $35  a  day  heroin  habit. 

Two  young  men  pilfered  checks  from  mall- 
boxes  to  finance  a  $50  a  day  heroin  habit. 

A  shoplifter  needed  $40  a  day  to  purchase 
heroin. 

These  are  actual  court  cases.  They  leave 
little  doubt  about  drug  dangers.  But  all  too 
often  sermons  and  medical  advice  fall  on 
deaf  ears.  Then  it's  too  late. 


WHERE'S  MY  MOMMY  TONIGHT? 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 
Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  David 
Gimbel,  of  my  congressional  district,  is  a 
poet  of  note  in  our  community  and  has 
written  many  poems  over  many  years.  In 
spite  of  perhaps  more  than  his  share  of 
personal  tragedy,  he  remains  kind,  ten- 
der, and  brave.  All  these  qualities  are  re- 
flected in  his  poems,  cwie  of  wWch  writ- 
ten for  his  retarded  daughter  on  the  re- 
cent death  of  her  mother. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  I 
include  Mr.  Gimbel 's  poem: 

Where's    My    Mommy    Tonight? 

(By  David  Gimbel) 

"Daddy   dear,    please    tell    me    Where's    my 

mommy  tonight?" 
I  hugged  and  kissed  my  retarded  child  with 

a  face  so  sweet  and  bright. 
I  began  to  search  my  aching  heart,  but  no 

matter  how  I  tried 
I  Just  could  not  find  the  proper  words;  but 

finally  I  replied: 

"Your  mommy  was  taken  away  but  left  us 

both  her  love. 
And  now  she's  with  the  Angels  In  heaven 

up  above. 
It  seems  like  only  yesterday  when  Mommy 

brought  you  home. 
But  you  still  have  your  daddy,  dear,  so  youll 

never  be  alone. 

"She  filled  each  room  with  sunlight,  and  the 

darkness  would  disappear. 
And  made  each  blessed  moment  so  wondei- 

ful  and  dear. 
Your  mommy  was  something  special,  a  per- 
son truly  rart, 
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Who  gave  so  much  to  everyone  with  such 
tenderness  and  care. 

"No    matter    how    rough    the    going    was 

throughout  those  early  years 
Your  mommy  was  always  near  to  wipe  away 

those  tears. 
She  would  sing  to  you  your  favorite  songs 

and  the  hours  Just  danced  away; 
It  filled  the  time  with  endless  Joy — each  and 

every  day. 

"But  suddenly  darkness  descended  like  night 
upon  the  day. 

And  an  Angel  came  from  heaven  and  took 
your  mommy  away. 

My  precious  dreams  Just  crumbled  and  sor- 
row filled  the  air. 

For  we  lost  a  jewel  of  beauty,  with  which 
none  can  compare." 

Oh,  Lord,  dear  God,  give  me  strength  that 

I  may  find  my  way 
From  the  tiu-bulence  of  this  storm;   I  beg 

thee  and  I  pray. 

"And  now,  dear  child,  'tis  time  for  bed  so,  as 

always,  say  your  prayer, 
For  standing  by  your  bedside,  your  mommy 
is  always  there." 
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HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sep- 
tember 1971  issue  of  East  Europe  maga- 
zine contains  an  insightful  article  by 
Mr.  Lam*ence  W.  Levine  on  our  Nation's 
relations  vsdth  China. 

Mr.  Levine 's  article.  "The  New  Era  in 
United  States-China  Relations,"  is  the 
second  of  three  articles  that  appeared 
in  East  Europe  magazine.  The  first  ar- 
ticle, "The  Prospects  of  United  States- 
China  Trade,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Jime  issue  and  was  discussed  by  C.  L. 
Sulzberger  in  the  New  York  Times,  dis- 
cussed the  need  for  a  trade  mission  to 
break  the  ice  between  the  two  countries 
and  discussed  Mr.  Levine's  talks  with 
Chinese  representatives  in  the  summer 
of  1969  about  this. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  because 
it  discusses  his  conversation  in  London 
in  1969  with  the  Chinese  representatives 
about  how  President  Nixon  was  the  man 
that  could  initiate  these  talks,  whereas 
a  Democratic  President  probably  could 
not,  and  his  first  article  appeared  2 
months  before  President  Nixon  made  his 
announcement. 

This  second  article,  "The  New  Era 
In  the  United  States-China  Relations," 
after  tracing  the  historical  relations  of 
China  with  England,  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  Japan,  covers  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  and  least  under- 
stood periods  of  American-Chinese  re- 
lations— the  period  during  and  after 
World  War  H. 

Mr.  Levine,  who  has  had  access  to 
the  State  Department  and  Patrick  J. 
Hurley  papers,  and  the  papers  of  many 
other  people,  shows  how  the  advice  of 
the  U.S.  Foreign  Service  officers  In 
China,  at  the  time  of  1940-45,  were  ig- 
nored and  how  Patrick  J.  Hurley,  the 
special   envoy   of   President   Roosevelt, 
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refused  to  pass  on  at  least  two  requests 
of  Chou  En-lai  and  Mao  Tse-tung  to 
visit  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  meeting  in  April  1945. 

It  also  shows  how  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
who  had  promised  both  Mr.  Hurley  and 
General  Marshall,  Hurley's  successor  in 
China,  that  he  would  attempt  to  form 
a  coalition  government  in  China  with  the 
Communists,  promptly  sabotaged  all  ef- 
forts to  do  so — when  each  of  those  men 
retu;ned  home  for  consultation.  Chiang 
used  his  well-paid  China  lobby  in  Wash- 
ington to  sabotage  all  efforts  at  coalition 
government. 

The  article  shows  in  detail  how  the 
U.S.  Government  attempted  to  cause  a 
coalition  government  in  China  after 
World  War  II  and  how  Chiang  refused 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Levine  believes  that  the  Korean 
and  Vietnam  wars  were  caused  by 
careful  design  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
not  China — and  that  Russia's  intent  was 
to  keep  China  busy  and  her  troops  sta- 
tioned in  the  west,  rather  than  the  east 
near  Russia. 

Mr.  Levine.  after  finishing  the  history, 
suggests  a  five-point  plan  for  making  sure 
that  we  do  not  make  a  mess  of  China 
pohcy  again.  One  point  is  the  formation 
of  special  subcommittees  of  various  com- 
mittees of  Congress  devoted  exclusively 
to  China. 

He  suggests  that  we  made  a  terrible 
mistake  in  China  during  World  War  II — 
that  our  primary  goal  in  World  War  II 
was  to  beat  Japan  and  that  Chiang  w^as 
the  best  man  to  lead  a  coalition  to  do  it; 
our  second  goal  was  to  see  China,  after 
the  war.  united  under  a  coalition  govern- 
ment. Instead  of  point  two— a  coalition 
government — we  backed  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  with  all  the  consequent  tragedy. 

The  articles  make  reference  to  the 
role  President  Truman,  General  Mar- 
shall, Patrick  J.  Hurley,  President  Nixon, 
Dean  Acheson,  John  F.  Dulles,  Winston 
Chiu-chill.  Clement  Attlee,  and  our  pres- 
ent problems  with  Japan,  and  deal  with 
a  good  deal  of  practical  commonsense 
issues  in  politics  and  trade. 

I  commend  Mr.  Levine's  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

The  New  Era  in  United  States-China 

REt.ATIONS 

(By  Laurence  W.  Levine) 
(Note. — This  Is  the  second  of  a  series  of 
three  articles  on  United  States  and  China. 
The  first  appeared  In  the  June  issue  of  East 
Europe  and  the  third  will  appear  In  our 
next  issue.  The  author,  Laurence  W.  Levine, 
formerly  a  Fellow  in  the  Harvard  Defense 
Studies  Program,  is  a  long-time  student  of 
Chinese  affairs.  He  is  a  partner  in  Walsh  and 
Levine.  a  law  firm  specializing  in  Interna- 
tional trade.) 

The  China  trade  was  opened  to  the  West 
with  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Nanking 
In  1842.  Prior  to  that  time  only  Canton  was 
open  to  Western  traders  and  trade  was  limit- 
ed to  the  ships  being  allowed  to  enter  during 
a  few  months  a  year.  Families  were  not  per- 
mitted and  travel  was  restricted  to  a  few 
special  gardens.  All  communication  was 
through  the  Co-Lung,  the  guild  of  Mer- 
chants. 

This  changed  after  1842  as  a  result  of  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking  which  resulted  from  a 
war  between  England  and  China — the  "First 
Opium  War"   (1839-42). 

Tea  had  comprised  50  per  cent  of  Chinese 
exports  and  over  14.000  tons  were  shipped 
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annually  to  England  and  6.000  tons  to  the 
United  States.  The  Americans  exchanged  furs 
and  cotton  for  tea.  The  British  had  to  pay 
In  India  and  by  1839  China  wsis  buying  200 
tons,  or  30.000  chests,  of  opium  a  year.  China 
had  prohibited  the  importation  of  opium  and 
the  ancient  law  was  filially  enforced  by 
Viceroy  Lin  when  he  seized  20.000  chests  of 
opium  at  Canton  and  destroyed  them.  Brit- 
ain refused  to  sign  a  treaty  in  regard  to 
opium  and  China  refused  to  pay  for  the 
destroyed  opium.  The  Chinese  demanded  that 
Britain  turn  over  the  sailors  who  had  killed 
some  Chinese  In  the  fracas.  England  re- 
fused. 

The  Chinese  sent  Junks  to  destroy  the  war- 
ships and  the  British  opened  fire.  The  British 
sailed  up  the  Yangtse  and  appeared  at  Nan- 
king. That  ended  the  war. 

The  Treaty  of  Nanking  ending  the  war  es- 
tablished the  principle  of  extraterrltorality 
and  British,  American  and  French  subjects 
were  tried  In  their  own  courts  with  their  own 
consuls  as  Judges.  The  treaty  also  opened 
five  treaty  ports  in  China  and  ceded  the  is- 
land of  Hong  Kong  to  England.  Thus  began 
the  dismemberment  of  China. 

SECOND    OPIUM    WAR,     1856-60 

A  second  opium  war  occurred  from  1866- 
60.  This  time  the  British  complained  that 
their  flag  was  Insulted  and  the  French  com- 
plained that  a  missionary  had  been  killed, 
although  the  primary  reason  for  the  war 
was  the  refusal  of  the  Emperor  at  Peking 
to  talk  with  the  Westerners. 

The  "Second  Treaty  Settlement"  of  1860 
resulting  from  this  war  provided  not  for 
five,  but  ten  foreign  ports,  the  right  to  send 
ambassadors  to  China,  and  the  setting  up 
of  a  Chinese  Foreign  Office.  The  treaties  were 
with  the  United  States.  England.  France  and 
Russia,  which  received  in  addition  a  strip 
of  land  on  the  Amur  River.  For  the  next 
thirty-four  years  China,  with  the  exception 
of  civil  wars  and  a  few  skirmishes  with  the 
English  and  French,  prospered. 

FORMOSA    GIVEN    TO    JAPAN 

In  1894  China  fought  a  war  with  Japan. 
The  Chinese  had  not  looked  with  favor  on 
the  Japanese  organizing  In  Korea  what  the 
Westerners  had  set  up  In  China,  namely, 
free  ports,  extraterritoriality,  etc.  In  1885 
Chinese  troops  were  sent  to  help  rescue  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Korea,  who  had  been 
kidnaped  In  a  civil  war.  As  a  result.  China 
almost  came  to  blows  with  Japan,  and  ten 
years  later  actually  did  go  to  war.  The 
Japanese  won  a  quick  victory  over  Chins 
in  1895.  Japan  forced  the  Chinese  out  of 
Korea  across  the  Yalu  River.  The  Treaty  of 
Shlmonosekl  between  China  and  Japan  was 
signed  in  1895. 

The  Chinese  ceded  the  Liaotung  Penin- 
sula to  Japan  as  well  as  the  Pescadores 
Islands  and  Formosa,  and  agreed  to  recog- 
nize a  free  Korea  and  also  to  give  Japan 
free  ports  In  China.  In  effect,  Korea  became 
a  satellite  of  Japan.  Russia  did  not  want 
Japan  to  get  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  and 
since  France  and  Russia  were  bound  by  a 
treaty,  as  was  Germany,  all  three  warned 
Japan  there  would  be  a  war  if  she  took  that 
peninsula.  Japan  deeded  It  back  to  China — 
for  a  price.  But  Japan  had  primary  rights 
in  Korea  and  Japan  never  forgot  what  Rus- 
sia did  to  help  China  and  hurt  Japan.  Japan 
kept  Formosa — but  she  was  furious. 

China's  weakness  In  the  war  with  Japan 
In  1895  pulled  the  mask  from  the  remark- 
able efforts  of  Li  Hung-chung.  her  foreign 
minister,  who  had  convinced  the  world  that 
China  from  1860-1895  was  a  strong  country. 

the  EUROPEANS  SWARM  IN 

After  1895.  all  the  European  nations 
swarmed  Into  China  without  resistance:  even 
the  Italians  decided  they  wanted  a  Chinese 
port,  but  the  Chinese  turned  them  down. 
Prance  came  first  and  demanded  an  enlarge- 
ment of  her  colony  at  Annam.  Russia  was 
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next.  In  1860  Russia  had  obtained  the  Mari- 
time Province  from  China  (the  Capital  ia 
Vladivostok ) . 

As  noted  above,  under  the  Tr«a$y  of  Shim- 
onoseki  In  1895,  Japan  had  been  given  the 
Leaotung  Peninsula.  But  Prance  and  Rus- 
sia intervened  with  Germany  and  forced 
Japan  to  give  It  back  to  China.  This  was  not 
a  gift  by  Russia  to  China.  The  Czar  had 
made  his  deal  with  China  In  exchange  for 
an  agreement  by  China  for  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  across  Manchuria.  This  saved 
Russia  the  heavy  expense  of  going  North 
through  Russian  territory  to  Vladivostok. 
The  road,  called  the  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
road, was  a  Joint  effort  of  Russia  and  China. 
China  had  the  option  of  buying  the  road  In 
thirty-six  years  or  It  would  revert  to  China 
in  eighty  years.  It  looked  like  a  good  deal  for 
China — until  one  read  the  fine  print. 

In  1898  Germany,  on  the  pretext  of  pro- 
tecting her  priests,  occupied  Klaochow  Bay 
and  took  a  ninety-nine  year  lease.  England 
and  Prance  extended  their  holdings  also. 

A  group  of  Chinese  Boxers,  disgusted  by 
the  land  and  assisted  by  the  Dowager  Em- 
press, revolted  and  took  the  warpath  In  a 
manner  similar  to  the  American  Indians 
when  their  lands  were  taken  from  them  by 
the  white  man.  They  captured  Peking  and 
killed  the  German  Ambassador,  among 
others,  bringing  in  an  international  army, 
under  a  German  General,  which  marched  on 
Peking.  Another  humiliating  peace  was  Im- 
posed on  the  Chinese,  including  the  station- 
ing of  foreign  troops  in  Peking. 

Russia  had  also  been  moving  Into  Korea 
on  a  large  scale,  getting  timber  and  mining 
concessions  and  training  the  Korean  army. 
Russia  later  trained  the  Chinese  Army  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Japan,  which  had  not  forgotten  the  Rus- 
sian Intervention  in  the  Peace  of  1895  and 
did  not  mind  If  Russia  took  Manchuria  from 
China,  wanted  Korea  for  herself.  She  had 
fought  the  Chinese  for  It.  She  liked  the  trade. 
She  realized  that  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
road was  not  finished  and  Russia  would  have 
a  hard  time  getting  troops  to  the  East.  She 
wanted  no  more  strong  Russian  Intervention. 
In  February  1904.  Japan.  In  a  preview  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  struck  the  Russian  fleet  at 
Vladivostok  and  Port  Arthur  without  warn- 
ing. The  Russian  Navy  looked  good  on  paper 
but  it  had  trouble  at  sea. 

Who  stopped  this  war?  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  invited  the  parties  to  discuss  peace 
and  in  1905  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  was 
signed. 

In  retrospect,  the  world  witnessed  European 
colonization  of  China  from  1842-1900:  a 
Chinese-Japanese  w^.r  In  1894  over  Korea, 
with  China  having  to  give  up  more  land — 
Formosa — and  giving  Russia  land  for  a  rail- 
road in  return  for  Russia  forcing  Japan  to 
return  the  Llaotung  Peninsula. 

Then  Russia  and  Japan  fought  over  Korea, 
which  Japan  considered  her  sphere  of  In- 
fluence, resulting  In  the  Portsmouth  Treaty; 
a  revolt  by  some  Chinese  over  Western  dom- 
ination and  China's  losing  this  Boxer  War. 
and  Western  nations  taking  additional  con- 
trol of  China.  All  of  this  happened  In  less 
than  fifty  years.  Historically.  China  has  much 
to  fear  from  Japan  and  Russia  and  has  hate 
of  the  Western  powers  who  carved  her  up. 
The  U.S.  had  no  part  In  this. 
We  wxiuld  do  well  to  remember  that. 
The  result  of  the  Russia- Japanese  War  In 
1905  was  that  Japan  took  over  the  admin- 
istration of  Manchuria  from  Russia  (even 
though  it  was  really  Chinese  land). 

China  from  1842  to  the  Plrst  World  War 
was.  as  we  can  see.  not  mistress  of  her  own 
home.  The  various  treaties  China  was  forced 
to  sign  deprived  China  of  her  sovereignty. 
Her  tariffs  and  her  public  loans  were  In 
Western  hands,  guaranteed  by  Chinese  taxes 
to  Western  banks.  Shanghai.  Canton.  Tlen- 
sten.  Hankow  were  foreign-run  cities. 
Spheres  of  Influence  were  carved  out  with 
Britain,  Germany  and  Prance. 
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A  revolutionary  movement  headed  by  Dr. 
Sun  Yat-sen.  a  Chinese  physician  educated  in 
Hawaii,  was  launched.  In  1912  he  became 
President  of  China.  This  government  did  not 
last  long.  China  was  not  ready  for  a  Republic 
and  civil  war  broke  out. 

Prom  1912.  when  he  became  President.  Dr. 
Sun  was  Involved  in  a  civil  war.  He  resigned 
in  favor  of  Yuan  Shi-kai  who.  when  the 
Parliament  would  not  confirm  his  nominees 
or  a  foreign  loan,  threw  out  the  Parliament. 
In  1915  Yuan  reestablished  the  Empire 
which  again  led  to  civil  war  and  Japan's  con- 
trol of  China. 

When  World  War  I  broke  out  Japan  took 
over  the  German  colony  at  Klauchow  and 
presented  an  ultimatum  to  China.  The  Jap- 
anese refer  to  this  as  a  Treaty  but  It  Is  clear 
that  It  was  an  ultimatum  of  twenty-one  de- 
mands whereby  China  accepted  Japanese 
military  and  economic  advisers  and  ceded  to 
Japan  all  German  and  Russian  concessions, 
including  Manchuria.  During  this  period 
Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  had  founded  the  Kuomln- 
tang  Party  (Southern  Nationalists)  and 
wrote  a  book  entitled  Three  Principles  of  the 
People  laying  the  foundation  for  a  new  China 
In  "nationalism,  democracy  and  social  wel- 
fare." The  Chinese,  he  said,  should  learn  the 
art  of  government  from  the  West  but  be 
proud  of  their  own  past.  Dr.  Sun  was  revered 
as  the  founder  of  Chinese  nationalism  when 
he  died  In  1925. 

CHIANG,    MAO   AND  CHOU  EN-LAI  ON   THE   SCENE 

China  could  not  forever  remain  calm  while 
foreign  troops  ran  their  cities,  foreign  gun- 
boats patrolled  their  inland  rivers,  foreign 
officials  ran  their  post  office,  and  universities, 
customs,  and  tax  systems  while  Chinese  suf- 
fered In  squalor,  poverty  and  filth,  and  wit- 
nessed the  world's  major  loss  in  newly-born 
children.  Revolt  was  Inherent  In  such  a  sit- 
uation. The  Chinese  Communist  Party  was 
already  In  control  of  a  share  of  China. 

The  Russians  had  also  experimented  with 
warlords.  They  were  dealing  with  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-sen's  Kuomlntang  In  Canton  and  they 
were  dealing  with  the  recognized  Chinese 
government  in  Peking.  The  Soviets  decided 
to  back  Sun  Yat-sen  and  In  1923  they  sent 
Michael  Borodin  to  reside  with  Sun  Yat-sen. 
The  Soviets  also  supported  a  third  movement 
in  China — the  Communist  Party  which  had 
been  organized  In  the  1920'8.  Stalin  ordered 
the  Communists  to  Join  the  Kuomlntang 
and  to  take  It  over.  This  was  a  very  difficult 
task.  When  Sun  Yat-sen  died  In  1925  the 
Russian  advisers  were  in  control  and  the  or- 
ganization was  run  on  Mo-scow  time.  A  prom- 
ising young  Chinese  officer.  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
was  chosen  by  the  Russians  to  go  to  Moscow 
for  training  and  sent  back  to  Canton  to  found 
and  head  China's  West  Point.  The  Whampoa 
Military  Academy. 

Chiang  then  decided  to  double-cross  the 
Russians,  heading  for  Shanghai  to  enlarge 
the  Kuomlntang  power.  Communists  In 
Shanghai  followed  Stalin  as  did  part  of  the 
Kuomlntang.  Chiang  paused  before  the  gates 
while  the  Communists  fought  the  Kuomln- 
tang group.  The  Communists  won  and  Chiang 
then  entered  Shanghai  and  slaughtered  the 
Communists.  Stalin,  one  remembers,  did  the 
same  thine  Is  Warsaw  In  1944.  Stalin,  after 
Chiang's  double-cross  in  1927,  ordered  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party  to  concentrate  In 
the  large  cities  on  China's  coast.  A  minority 
faction  of  the  party-incensed  at  Chiang's 
double-dealing — said  that  the  future  did  not 
lie  in  the  cities  but  in  the  small  villages  of 
hungry  and  poverty-stricken  peasants.  Stalin 
told  this  group  to  back  Chiang  and  they 
wouldn't.  They  fled  to  the  countryside.  The 
loyal  Communist  Party  members  stayed  in 
the  cities  and  were  slaughtered  In  the  streets 
by  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

The  splinter  group  that  did  not  listen  to 
Stalin  In  1926  survived.  It  was  run  by  Mao 
Tse-tung  and  Chou  En-lal. 

It  was  not  until  1934.  seven  years  after 
Chiang's    double-cross,    that    the    Russians 
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gave  help  to  Mao  and  his  group.  Mao  and  his 
group  never  forgot  this  7-year  wait. 

The  Russians  offered  more  bad  advice  after 
they  recognized  Mao  in  1934:  they  told  Mao 
to  attack  Chiang.  He  did  and  lost,,  leading 
to  the  Long  March  of  1934,  which  was  a  re- 
treat to  North  China.  The  Russian  military 
adviser  was  held  a  prisoner  until  1940,  so 
furious  were  the  Chinese  at  Moscow's  orders. 

The  continued  strain  between  the  Mao 
group  and  Russia  was  intensified  by  the 
Yalta  Agreements.  Russia  was  given  Man- 
churia and  about  $1.5  billion  of  machinery 
was  taken  by  her.  I  believe  that  the  Yalta 
Agreements  were  Stalin's  way  of  recognizing 
a  U.S.  sphere  of  influence  over  China  after 
World  War  II.  He  wanted  other  foreigners 
there.  If  he  had  not  agreed  to  that,  then  he 
would  not  having  looted  Manchuria.  This 
points  up  again  our  lack  of  foresight  in  1946 
and  how  suspicious  both  Mao  and  Chou  are 
of  Russia. 

Mao  and  Chou  En-Lai's  distrust  of  Stalin 
and  their  fear  that  Stalin  had  given  the  U.S. 
a  sphere  of  Influence  over  China  Is  borne  out 
by  the  results  of  the  Supreme  War  Con- 
ference the  Communists  called  in  July,  1948. 
Manchuria  was  about  to  fall  and  Communist 
troops  were  about  to  annihilate  Chiang's 
troops.  The  Russian  adviser  urged  caution 
and  told  Chou  not  to  strike.  Chou  opposed 
this  advice,  and  the  Communists  took  over 
all  of  China. 

THE  BASIS  OF  ANTI-AMERICANISM 

This  new  China  government  had  come  to 
power  with  a  violent  hatred  of  the  United 
States  for  the  bungled  Intervention  in  the 
civil  war.  Russia  saw  to  it  that  the  hatred 
increased,  seeking  to  act  as  middleman  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China.  Russia, 
in  my  opinion,  then  decided  to  keep  China 
away  from  the  U.S.  until  she  could  take  over 
the  organization  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party.  That  is  precisely  what  she  decided  to 
try  to  do. 

The  United  States  was  trapped  in  an  Im- 
possible position  of  chose  the  loser.=.  despite 
our  knowledge  of  Chiang  and  of  Russian 
history  in  China. 

Theodore  White  In  his  book  Ptre  in  the 
Ashes  (1953)  noted  Russia's  plan  to  help 
Mao  and  then  take  over: 

"It  is  unnatural  to  believe  that  a  man  like 
Mao,  who  so  often  proved  himself  right 
while  Stalin  was  wrong,  should  now  at  the 
zenith  of  his  power  suddenly  adopt  the 
cloak  of  humility  In  the  presence  of  Stalin's 
successors.  Yet  there  Is  little  chance  of  any 
breaks  between  Peking  and  Moscow,  untu 
Mao,  himself,  feeling  his  strength,  con- 
scious of  Russian  ambition  and  blunder, 
finds  an  opportunity  to  think  for  himself." 

That  point  came  In  1969.  We  have  seen 
how  true  a  prediction  that  was.  As  I  stated 
in  my  article  in  June,  the  Chinese  represent- 
atives told  me  in  1969:  "that  China  could 
be  debt-free  In  1969  .  .  .  that  China  had 
finally  resolved  most  of  her  Internal  affairs 
and  was  getting  down  to  the  business  of 
building  up  China." 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion was  In  part  the  weeding  out  of  Rus- 
sian Influence  In  China,  which  started  In 
1927. 

The  United  States  missed  a  chance  again 
in  the  I950's  by  not  offering  Mao  and  Chou 
En-lal  an  exit  from  the  Russian  world  Into 
ours — as  Clement  Attlee  had  suggested. 

I  have  gone  through  this  survey  to  show 
that  I  believe  China  wants  to  be  free  of 
Russian  domination  (based  on  a  historical 
distrust  of  Russia)  and  that  she  wants  to  be 
friendly  with  us.  Having  done  badly  in  1948 
and  again  In  1956  when  China  wanted  bet- 
ter relations,  we  should  not  repeat  thia 
mistake. 

JAPANKSE-CHINESE    RELATIONS     FROM 
1929-1941 

After  the  depression  of  1929  Japan  waa  In 
trouble.  Her  population  had  grown  from  60 
to  70  million  from  1914  to  1931.  Her  metal- 
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making  facilities  Increased  by  300  per  cent. 
Yet,  rice  production  was  stationary  and  Ja- 
pan needed  imports.  The  need  for  raw  ma- 
terials for  her  factories  was  also  gigantic. 
By  1931,  40  countries  had  Imposed  tariffs  on 
Japanese  goods  produced  at  wages  of  about 
one-third  the  English  or  United  States  level 
(a  familiar  tale) . 

China  was  the  main  export  market  for 
Japanese  goods,  particularly  cotton  and 
manufactured  goods;  almost  all  of  the  raw 
materials  for  these  factories  and  coal  and 
iron,  came  from  China.  Japanese  foreign 
policy   was    pushed   to   dominate    China. 

In  September,  1931,  the  Japanese  occupied 
Mukden  and  the  Manchurlan  Railroad.  In 
January  1932  Japan  demanded  the  dissolu- 
tion of  all  Chinese  anti-Japanese  organiza- 
tions. When  China  refused,  Japanese  forces 
landed  near  the  International  Concession  at 
Shanghai  on  January  28,  1932.  The  Chinese 
held  out  a  month;  they  had  spirit  but  no 
weapons.  They  withdrew  from  their  forts  In 
the  Bay  of  Wu-Sung.  Then  the  Japanese 
created  a  puppet  state  of  Manchukuo.  In  1933 
they  annexed  the  Chinese  province  of  Jehol 
and  by  March  of  1933  the  Japanese  armies 
had  reached  the  Great  Wall  of  China.  The 
only  |>ower  that  raised  its  voice  against  this 
outrage  was  the  United  States.  But  the 
United  States  was  not  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations  which  might  have  imposed 
sanctions.  England,  who  was  a  member,  was 
fearful  of  losing  her  trading  position  with 
Japan  and  her  interests  in  the  Par  East. 
Furthermore,  as  Winston  Churchill  stated 
in  response  to  a  "do-nothing"  policy  against 
Japan  in  the  1930's: 

"His  Majesty's  Government  could  hardly 
be  blamed  if.  In  their  grave  financial  and 
European  embarrassments,  they  did  not  seek 
a  prominent  role  at  the  side  of  the  Uniteq 
States  in  the  Par  East  without  any  hope  of 
corresponding  American  support  In  Europe." 
So  England  did  nothing  and  the  United 
States  made  a  lot  of  noise. 

China  was  a  member  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions although  behind  in  her  dues.  On  Sep- 
tember 30.  1931  the  League,  on  China's  re- 
quest, asked  Japan  to  leave  Manchuria.  An 
Investigating  Commission  was  appointed, 
headed  by  an  Englishman,  the  Earl  of  Lytton, 
who  had  been  acting  Viceroy  in  India.  The 
Commission's  report  rebuked  Japan,  and 
asked  for  an  autonomous  Manchuria  as  part 
of  China,  with  a  treaty  of  trade  between 
China  and  Japan. 

The  League  would  not  recognize  the  new 
Japanese  General  Staff's  state  of  Manchukuo 
— but  no  sanctions  were  taken  against  Japan. 
On  March  27,  1933  Japan  withdrew  from  the 
I/eague  of  Nations  and  invaded  China.  War 
had  started. 

Thus  was  added  another  chapter  in  China's 
distrust  and  fear  of  Japan.  As  I  pointed  out 
In  my  last  article,  China  does  not  now 
want  a  strong  Japan. 

THE    BASIS    OF    U.S.    POLICT 

With  the  history  of  China  before  us.  the 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese  fear  of  both  Rus- 
sia and  Japan,  the  knowledge  that  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  Chou  En-lal  had  refused  to  follow 
Russian  orders  In  1927  and  broke  away  to 
form  their  own  enclave  In  the  small  towns 
and  villages  as  opposed  to  the  cities,  with 
the  knowledge  that  Chiang  did  not  control 
more  than  one-third  of  China  and  that  in 
order  to  control  that  he  had  to  make  deals 
with  hundreds  of  corrupt  military  people, 
with  the  knowledge  that  we  could  have 
forced  him  to  come  to  terms  with  the  so- 
called  Communists — why  did  we  pursue  a 
course  of  action  that  rebuked  and  excluded 
Chou  En-lal  and  Mao  Tse-tung  while  we 
backed  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  an  island  with 
fourteen  million  people.  Ignoring  six  hun- 
dred million  Chinese,  thus  giving  rise  to 
twenty-five  years  of  war  In  Asia?  The  an- 
swer, I  think,  comies  from  a  quote  In  The 
Stilwell  Papers: 
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"In  1948  China,  our  ally,  was  being  run  by 
a  one-party  government  (The  Kuomlntang). 
supported  by  a  Gestapo  (Tails'  organization) 
and  headed  by  an  unbalanced  man  with  lit- 
tle education.  This  government,  however, 
had  the  prestige  of  the  possession  of  power — 
it  was  opposing  Japan;  and  Its  titular  head 
had  been  built  up  by  propaganda  In  America 
out  of  all  proportion  to  his  deserts  and  ac- 
complishments. We  had  to  back  the  existing 
regime  in  order  to  have  any  chance  of  getting 
China  to  pull  her  weight.  To  change  the 
structure  during  the  emergency  would  have 
been  next  to  impossible." 

The  Vietnam  papers  showed  us  better  than 
anything  else  that  there  are  no  Idols  and  that 
we  are  all  human  beings — although  a  few 
political  people  think  they  are  not.  We  will 
make  more  mistakes,  as  In  China  and  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  if  we  disregard  Chinese  history 
and  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam. 

In  my  June  article,  I  stated  that,  even  In 
1956  when  Arthur  Dean,  the  noted  Republi- 
can lawyer,  had  proposed  that  we  begin  to 
talk  to  China  the  entire  Republican  party 
rose  In  unison  against  him — and  even  Vice 
President  Nixon  told  the  American  people 
that  "China  was  out  to  rule  the  world." 

I  also  pointed  out  In  June  that  when  Adlal 
Stevenson  made  a  remark  In  1956  about  rec- 
ognizing China  and  Improving  our  relations 
with  Its  people,  there  was  an  outpouring  of 
"soft  on  Communism." 

I  have  Just  recently  reread  Mr.  Stevenson's 
article  Foreign  Affairs  (January  1960)  en- 
titled "Putting  Things  Plrst."  That  was 
eleven  years  ago.  In  urging  that  China  be 
admitted  to  the  United  Nations,  he  stated. 
"Moreover,  as  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, Communist  China,  with  a  quarter  of 
the  world's  population,  would  be  more  ac- 
countable to  world  opinion  than  as  an  out- 
cast." 

Mr.  Stevenson  pointed  out  that  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  was  not  only  opposed  to  this  but 
"Mr.  Nixon  saw  sometliing  disloyal  In  my 
warning  about  the  Soviet  rate  of  economic 
growth." 

Recent  disclosures  in  the  Pentagon  Papers 
have  shown  that  the  United  States  rebviffed 
several  overtures  from  Ho  Chi  Mtnh  In  1945- 
1946.  The  record,  unfortunately,  I  believe, 
will  show  that  we  did  the  same  thing  with 
Chou  En-lal  and  Mao  Tse-tung  at  the  same 
time.  The  three  Foreign  Service  Officers  who 
recommended  such  talks  In  good  faith  were 
Oliver  Edmund  Chubb,  now  70;  John 
Stewart  Service  65,  and  John  Paton  Davles, 
65.  Mr.  Chubb  was  the  last  American  Consul 
General  in  Peking  In  1949  when  the  Chinese 
Communists  took  over. 

SEEKING   HELP  FROM  F.D.R. 

I  believe  that  a  careful  reading  of  all  the 
papers  will  show  that  In  1945,  whUe  U.S. 
policy  was  primarily  centered,  on  beating 
Japan  but  also  concerned  with  unifying 
China  under  a  coalition  led  by  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  Mao  and  Chou  offered  to  meet  secretly 
with  F.D.R.  to  seek  support  for  a  coalition 
government.  Chiang,  using  the  China  Lobby, 
and  Ambassador  Hurley,  stopped  any  such 
meetings  because  Chiang  really  thought  he 
could  rule  China  without  the  Communists. 

A  Hurley  message  to  Washington,  dated 
February  7,  1945,  stated: 

"The  following  proposals  were  made  by 
Chairman  Mao  and  General  Chou  direct  to 
General  Wedemeyer,  adviser  to  Chiang,  with 
the  second  of  them  strictly  off  the  record. 

"1)  That  the  Yenan  Government  dispatch 
an  unofficial  group  to  the  United  States  to 
'Interpret  and  explain'  the  problems  of  China 
to  Interested  American  civilians  and  officials, 
and  2)  that  Mao  and  Chou  were  available  to 
proceed  to  Washington  immediately  for  an 
exploratory  conference  in  event  that  the 
President  should  express  a  desire  to  receive 
them  at  the  White  House  as  leaders  of  a 
primary  Chinese  imlltlcal  party.  Mao  and 
Chou  also  specifically  requested  that  their 
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willingness  to  go  to  Washington  be  kept 
secret  In  the  event  that  Roosevelt's  invita- 
tion was  not  forthcoming  in  order  to  protect 
their  status  vls-a-vls  Chiang." 

There  was  a  second  telegram  (Hurley's 
report  continued)  that  indicated  the  Coni- 
munlst's  desire  to  bypass  "both  the  National 
Government  and  myself." 

Hurley  said  this  proposal  "would  have  de- 
feated the  U.S.  policy  of  sustaining  the 
Nationalist  Government  of  China."  Our 
chief  purpose  really  was,  if  Hurley  had  read 
his  directives,  to  beat  Japan,  and  to  establish 
a  coalition  government  under  Chiang  not  to 
"sustain"  the  Nationalist  Government. 

A  second  attempt  to  visit  the  United 
States  was  made  February  28.  1945  by  Chou 
En-lal.  then  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party's  Central  Committee.  In  a  letter 
to  Ambassador  Hurley  asking  to  go  to  the 
U.N.  Conference  scheduled  for  April  25th  in 
San  Francisco,  Chou  said : 

"Since  at  present  the  Democratic  Coali- 
tion Government  has  not  yet  come  into  ex- 
istence in  China  and  the  existing  National 
Government  is  completely  a  one-party  dic- 
tatorship of  the  Kuomlntang  which  can  rep- 
resent neither  the  10  million  people  of  the 
Chinese  liberated  areas  nor  the  common  will 
of  the  broad  masses.  China  (at  San  Fran- 
cisco) cannot  be  represented  by  a  delegation 
sent  by  the  Kuomlntang  Government  only. 

"While  I  was  in  Chungking  you  told  me 
that  the  delegation  to  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  should  consist,  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Kuomlntang,  the  Communist 
Party  and  the  Democratic  Federation.  The 
Central  Committee  of  the  Party  and  Chair- 
man Mao  Tse-tung  are  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  you. 

"We  consider  furthermore  that  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Kuomlntang  should  be 
limited  to  one-third  of  the  delegation.  The 
other  two-thirds  of  the  delegation  should 
be  sent  by  the  Communist  Party  and  the 
Democratic  Federation  .  .  .  Will  you  be  so 
kind  as  to  transmit  this  message  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States." 

Hurley's  response  was: 

".  .  .1  did  discuss  with  you  the  coming 
conference  at  San  Francisco  but  I  made  It 
clear  to  you  that  only  the  National  Govern- 
ment of  China  had  been  invited  to  partici- 
pate In  the  conference.  I  made  no  attempt 
to  decide  how  the  National  Government 
would  be  presented  .  .  . 

"The  confereface  ...  Is  to  be  a  conference 
of  nations,  not  of  political  parties  within 
nations.  The  Communist  Party  of  China  is 
not  a  nation  and.  as  far  as  I  know,  no  one 
has  recognized  it  as  a  nation.  It  Is  one  of 
the  political  parties  of  China.  The  only  dif- 
ference from  the  ordinary  political  party  is 
that  it  is  atmed.  I  am  further  of  the  opinion 
that  recognition  by  the  conference  of  any 
armed  political  party  in  China  other  than 
the  National  Government  would  destroy  the 
possibility  of  unification  of  China." 

Secretary  of  State  Stettlnlus  agreed  but 
P.D.R.  Insisted  that  Chiang  be  told  to  include 
In  the  delegation  representatives  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party. 

THE    POSTWAR    TEARS 

Chiang  did  authorize  that  his  ten-member 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  Include  one 
Communist  representative  but,  on  March  29, 
1945  John  Stewart  Service,  assigned  to  Com- 
munist headquarters  at  Yenan.  cabled  that 
Chiang  had  selected  a  delegate  who  Is  "old, 
speaks  no  English,  Is  of  secondary  rank, 
(and)  Is  the  least  suitable  choice  for  Com- 
munist delegate."  The  U.S.  did  nothing  to 
change  this,  although  we  could  have.  Chiang 
should  not  have  chosen  the  delegate,  but  in 
doing  so  not  only  Insulted  Mao.  but  once 
again  showed  that  he  had  no  desire  for  a 
coalition  govenunent.  Chiang  oontrcHled  the 
delegation  to  the  U.N.  in  April  1945. 

As  I  will  show,  when  I  review  President 
Truman's  firing  of  Hurley  and  the  Marshall 
Mission,  the  primary  purpose  of  American 
policy  In  World  War  n  was  to  beat  Japan: 
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Chiang  was  chosen  as  the  man  best  equipped 
to  :ead  a  coaJlUon  to  that  end.  Our  second 
goal  was  to  see  that  China,  when  World  War 
n  ended,  would  not  undergo  a  repetition  ot 
the  1800-1940  period,  when  everyone  In  the 
world  was  out  to  cut  her  up  and  Internal 
chaos  prevented  the  Chinese  from  running 
their  country. 

In  February  1945.  John  Stewart  Service 
and  Raymond  P.  Ludden  assessed  U.S.  policy 
In  a  position  paper  which  said  In  part: 

"American  policy  In  the  Far  East  can  have 
but  one  Immediate  objective:  the  defeat  of 
Japan  in  the  shortest  possible  time  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  American  lives.  To  the 
attainment  of  this  objective  aU  other  con- 
siderations should  be  subordinate. 

"China's  military  failure  Is  due  in  large 
part  to  internal  political  disunity  and  the 
Kuomlntang's  desire  to  conserve  such  mili- 
tary force  as  it  has  for  utUizatlon  in  the 
maintenance  of  Its  political  power."  (Joseph 
StUwell  said  the  same  thing). 

As  long  as  the  United  States  remained  tied 
to  Chiang  as  "champions  of  the  status  quo." 
China  would  remain  disunited  and  ineffec- 
tive. The  solution  recommended  was  a  par- 
allel of  Britain's  miUatlve  In  Yugoslavia. 
There.  Winston  ChtirchlU  in  1943  gave  Brit- 
ish support  to  Yugoslav  Communist  Partisan 
leader  Joslp  Broz  Tito  In  the  civil  war  with 
the  Chetnlks  of  Draja  Mlkhailovich. 

"At  present."  said  Service  and  Ludden, 
"there  exists  in  China  a  situation  closely 
paralleling  that  which  existed  in  Yugoslavia 
prior  to  Prime  Minister  Churchill's  declara- 
tion of  support  for  MarshaU  Tito— to  Judge 
all  parties  and  factions  dispassionately  by  the 
test  of  their  readiness  to  fight  the  Germans 
and  thus  lighten  the  burden  of  Allied 
troops. .  . ." 
The  Foreign  Service  officers  proposed: 
"A  similar  public  statement  Issued  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  with  regard  to  China 
would  not  mean  the  withdrawal  of  recog- 
nition or  the  cessation  of  military  aid  to  the 
Central  Government;  that  would  be  both 
unnecessary  and  unwl.se. 

"It  would  sene  notice,  however,  If  our 
preparaUon  to  make  sure  of  all  available 
means  to  achieve  our  primary  objective  . 
The  internal  effect  in  China  would  be  so 
profourhdthat  the  Generalissimo  would  be 
forced  totaake  concessions  of  power  and  per- 
mit a  unf^d  front  coalition.  The  present 
opposition  prSups.  no  longer  under  the  prime 
necessity  of  saWuardlng  themselves,  would 
be  won  wholeheSpedly  to  our  side  and  we 
would  have  in  China  for  the  first  time  a 
united  ally  .  .  ." 

Prior  to  the  U.N.  meeting  In  April  1945 
In  San  Francisco  W.  Averell  Harrlman.  our 
Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Ambassador 
Hurley  and  Foreign  Minister  V.  M.  Molotov 
of  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  meet.  Mr.  Davles 
drew  up  a  memo  for  the  meeting  for  Am- 
bassador Harrlman  for  his  discussion  on 
China: 

"The  prospect  for  the  attainment  of  Chi- 
nese unity  through  negotiation  would  not 
seem  too  bright. 

"The  central  issue  in  Chiang-Communist 
negotiations  has  been  the  establishment  of 
a  coalition  government.  Chiang  knows  both 
the  Kuomintang  and  Communists  too  well 
to  accede  to  this  seemingly  innocent  pro- 
posal. He  knows  that  the  Kuomintang  is  cor- 
rupt and  vulnerable  to  bortng-from-wlthln 
He  knows  that  the  Communists  are  so  weU 
organized  and  so  well  disciplined  that  they 
would  sooner  or  later  dominate  the  coalition 
To  understand  the  pertl  of  coaUtlon  with  the 
Communists  the  Generalissimo  need  not  re- 
fer to  the  current  working  of  Popular  Front 
governments  in  Eastern  Eiarope.  He  need  only 
recollect  his  own  1926  experience  with  the 
then  young  and  weak  Communist  Party." 

But  Chiang's  regime,  said  Davles  was 
"venal,  inefficient  and  stale"  and  could  not 
survive  without  radical  reform. 

"As   for   the    Communists,    they   are   not 
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likely  to  compromise  with  Chiang  or  any- 
thing short  of  coaUtlon.   They   would   like 
coaUtlon  because  It  woiUd  mean  a  relatively 
cheap  acquisition  of  control  over  most  If  not 
all  of  China.  But  if  coalition  is  not  forth- 
coming, they  can  afford  to  wait.  The  Com- 
munists reckon  that  time  Is  on  their  side." 
".  .  .  The  Chinese  Communist  Party  began 
as  an  instrument  of  Moscow's  policy  of  world 
revolution.  With  the  Kremlin's  abandonment 
however  temporary,  of  that  policy,  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  were  left  pretty  much  to 
shift  for  themselves  .  .  .  they  revised   their 
platform  In  the  direction  of  moderation.  They 
adopted  £igrarlan  democracy  as  their  immedi- 
ate goal,  socialism  as  their  distant  one  .  .  ." 
"With    the   growth    of   nationalist   feelliig 
among  the  Chinese  Communists,  the  shabby 
treatment  which  they  have  received  from  the 
Kremlin  during  the  past  nine  years  and  the 
possible  prospect  of  the  Red  Armv  invading 
Manchuria   and    North    China,    and   Russian 
suzerainty  being  Imposed  on  Yenan  regime, 
it  would  seem  logical  to  assume  that  there 
are  at  least  some  elements  among  the  Chinese 
Communists  who  might  welcome  foreigji  sup- 
port designed  to  ensure  the  continuance  of 
their  expansion  and  Independence. 

•Mao  Tse-tung  is  not  necessarily  a  Tito 
simply  because  he  is  a  Communist,  but  prob- 
ably." 

Instead  of  committing  "all  our  policy  eggs 
to  one  basket,"  Davles  suggested  considera- 
tion of  American  "cooperation  and  assistance 
to  the  Chinese  Communists   .   .   ." 

He  asked,  rhetorically,  "will  they  be  volun- 
tary creatures  of  Russian  foreign  policy?  We 
don't  know." 

But,  said  Davles.  "if  any  Communist  regime 
is  susceptible  to  political  'capture'  by  the 
United  States,  it  is  Yenan."  (Emphasis  sup- 
plied by  the  author).  Note  that  Clement  At- 
tlee  said  the  same  thing  to  Pres.  Truman  and 
Dean  Acheson  in  1951. 

The  conference  of  Ambassadors  took  place 
In  Moscow  on  AprU  17,  1945.  after  FX>Jl.  had 
died.  Ambassador  Hurley  reported  that  Molo- 
tov  had  said  to  him.  "The  Chinese  Commu- 
nists are  not  Communists  at  all." 

Stalin  was  reported  to  have  said:  "The 
Chinese  Communists  sought  'only  Just  ref- 
ormation In  China'  and  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
not  .supporting  the  Chinese  CommunUt 
Party." 

Stalin  spoke  favorably  of  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  that  while  there  h.ad  been  corruption 
among  certain  officials  of  the  NatloualUt 
C3overnment  he  knew  that  Chiang  .  .  .  was 
a  selfless  man,  and  a  patriot  that  the  Soviets 
had  befriended  In  the  past,  Stalin  said  the 
Chinese  Communists  were  "margarine  Com- 
munists." 

Harrlman  and  his  aide.  George  Kennan, 
were  fearful  of  Stalin.  Kennan  thought  that 
a  free  China  for  Stalin  meant  one  with  no 
foreign  Influence  "other  than  Russian,"  whUe 
Harrlman  said  that  when  and  if  Russia  en- 
tered the  war  In  the  Pacific  "Stalin  would 
make  full  use  of  and  support  the  Chinese 
Communists  .  .  ." 

On  August  14,  1945  the  war  In  the  Pacific 
ended,  much  earlier  than  anyone  imagined  it 
would  because  of  the  atomic  bomb.  The  Na- 
tionalists and  Communists  seized  land  and 
Russia  moved  Into  Outer  Mongolia. 

THE  MARSHALL  PERIOD 

So  it  is  important  to  note  that  by  1945 

the  end  of  World  War  II— we  had  consciously 
sought  out  and  backed  Chiang  Kai-shek  as  a 
World  War  II  aUy  against  the  Japanese.  We 
did  this  knowing  that  he  had  been  chosen 
as  a  young  man  by  the  Russian  Communists 
and  trained  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and  he  was 
sent  back  to  China  to  organize  a  Russian- 
dominated  China.  We  knew  that,  even  though 
Russia  had  trained  him  and  supplied  him 
with  money  and  men,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
gates  of  Shanghai  he  did  what  the  Russians 
were  to  do  outside  Warsaw  during  World 
War  II.  Chiang  said  he  was  calling  on  his 
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forces  inside  the  city  to  rise  up  and  fight 
But,  instead  of  helping  them,  as  they  ex- 
pected, he  waited  outside  the  gates  while  both 
sides  slaughtered  one  another. 

This,  then,  is  the  man  we  decided  to  back 
during  World  War  n.  Our  decision  was  evi- 
dently based  on  sound  reasoning:  he  was 
the  one  man  who  coiUd  unite  the  country 
The  mistake  we  made  was  not  insisting  on 
his  cooperation  with  others. 

In  the  fall  of  1945.  the  United  States  was 
faced  with  these  problems.  Few  realized  the 
depth  of  the  divislveness  In  China,  the  Na- 
tionalists' slim  control,  and  the  lack  of 
participation  of  the  people  in  the  govern- 
ment. We  had  an  opportunity  to  assess  the 
situation  again  and  we  made  a  bad  mistake 
It  may  be  that  the  feeling  in  this  coun- 
try  was  such  that  to  back  a  government  in 
China  tacludlng  Communists  might  not  have 
been  palpable.  Men  lUce  Richard  Nixon  then 
entering  in  politics,  and  others  like  him,  loyal 
and  well-intentioned,  vigorously  protested 
when  communism  was  mentioned.  The  reason 
I  believe  Nixon  is  so  China-conscious  today 
is  that  he  realizes  his  mistake. 

Chiang's  problems  in  China  were  Immense 
He  was  faced  with  a  dissident  group,  the 
Japanese,  and  by  war  lords  who  played  one 
Side  against  the  other.  It  was  difficult  to 
discover  which  was  more  dangerous  to 
Chiang— the  alleged  Communists  or  the 
Japanese.  On  V.J.  Day,  Chiang  Kai-shek 
controlled  the  Southwest  comer;  South  and 
East  China  were  under  Japanese  control; 
North  China  was  controlled  by  Mao  Tse- 
tung;  and  Manchuria  by  the  Russians. 

For  Chiang  to  occupy  North  China,  he 
needed  Communist  approval.  The  Commu- 
nists controlled  the  rail  lines,  so  Chiang 
couldn't  move.  In  order  to  keep  the  Com- 
munists from  occupying  the  Japanese- 
controlled  parts  of  China,  we  actually  used 
the  Japanese  troops  to  supervise  their  area 
until  American  Marines  coiud  be  sent  to  the 
seaports  and  Chinese  Nationalists  airlifted 
to  their  provmces. 

The  decision  to  use  Japanese  troops  to 
hold  off  the  Communists  was  a  decision,  I 
believe,  of  the  National  Security  CouncU. 
There  were  then  three  million  Japanese 
troops  in  China  and  President  Truman  was 
faced  with  the  choice  of  sending  a  large 
army  to  defeat  the  Communists,  Joining 
with  the  Communists,  or  trying  to  get  rid  of 
the  Japanese  whUe  hoping  lor  a  miracle  that 
could  establish  a  coalition  government  He 
almost  succeeded. 

American  public  opinion  might  not  have 
supported  either  large  American  troop  com- 
mitments, or  backing  the  Commimlsts  In- 
stead, we  chose  to  back  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
trying  to  get  the  Communists  to  go  along 
with  him.  Chiang  was  chosen  as  the  man  to 
work  with. 

General  Wedemeyer,  Chief  of  the  Staff  to 
Chiang,  m  a  letter  to  President  Truman  de- 
scribed the  situation  in  the  fall  of  1945  in 
China  as  follows: 

".  .  .  Based  on  limited  knowledge,  neither 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party  nor  the  Kuo- 
mintang is  democratic  in  spirit  or  Inten- 
tions. China  is  not  prepared  for  a  democratic 
form  of  government  with  95%  of  her  people 
Uliterate  and  for  many  other  cogent  rea- 
sons. The  Inarticulate  masses  of  China  de- 
sire peace  and  are  not  necessarUy  Interested 
in  or  aware  of  the  various  Ideologies  repre- 
sented .  .  .  conditions  could  best  be  handled 
by  a  benevolent  despot  or  a  military  dicta- 
tor, whether  such  dictator  be  a  Communist 
or  a  Kuomintang,  matters  very  little." 

Ambassador  Patrick  J.  Hurley  first  went 
to  China  as  the  personal  representative  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  was  now  Ambas- 
sador. He  cabled  President  Truman  on  Sep- 
tember 10.  1945  asking  to  return.  He  told 
President  Truman  that  all  was  well  in  China 
and  that  he.  Hurley,  had  Just  arranged  for 
Mao  Tse-tung  to  come  to  Chungking  to  dis- 
cuss peace  with  Chiang. 
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On  October  11.  1945.  two  days  before 
Hurley  saw  Truman  in  Washington,  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  between  Mao  and  Chiang — 
Hurley,  had  witnessed  the  preliminary  sign- 
ing before  he  left  China.  Hurley  told  Truman 
tiiat  peace  would  follow  and  he  believed  it. 

The  agreement  signed  in  Chungking  by 
Chou  and  Chiang  provided  for  a  Council  of 
40  appointed  by  Chiang — with  no  more  than 
50  percent  from  his  party.  Chiang  could  veto 
proposals,  but  two-thirds  of  the  CouncU 
override  the  veto.  A  constitutional  conven- 
tion was  to  be  called. 

Tlie  Political  Consultive  Conference  was  to 
take  place  November  20,  1945.  In  the  interim, 
the  Communists  wanted  no  troop  movements 
into  the  Japanese-held  areas  because  they 
felt  Chiang  was  taking  advantage  of  the 
time-lag  to  strengthen  his  position.  They 
also  may  have  had  designs  on  the  region. 

The  Nationalists  moved  In  troops.  The 
Conference  set  for  November  20th  never  took 
place  and  on  Novemt)er  25th,  the  principal 
representative  of  the  Communists,  Chou  En- 
lai,  who  was  in  Chungking  for  the  Confer- 
ence, left  for  Yenan,  his  capital. 

On  November  27,  1945,  Ambassador  Hurley 
agreed  to  return  to  China  from  Washington 
to  see  U  he  could  straighten  out  the  problem. 
He  talked  with  President  Truman  at  11:30 
A.M.  On  1:30  P.M.  of  the  same  day.  during  a 
Cabinet  luncheon.  President  Truman  was 
called  to  the  phone  from  the  National  Press 
Club  and  told  that  Hurley  had  attacked  him 
personally.  Truman  immediately  fired  Hurley. 

After  he  had  fired  Hurley,  President  Tru- 
man called  General  George  Marshall  and 
asked  him  to  go  to  China.  Marshall  met  with 
Truman  on  November  29th  and  again  on 
December  11,  1946.  Three  long  documents 
were  prepared,  along  with  a  letter  of  Instruc- 
tions signed  by  President  Truman  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  1945.  The  most  important  section 
read: 

".  .  .  Specifically,  I  (President  Truman) 
desire  that  you  endeavor  to  persuade  the 
Chinese  Government  to  call  a  National  Con- 
ference of  representatives  of  the  proper 
political  elements  to  bring  about  the  unifica- 
tion of  China." 

MARSHALL    BEGINS    HIS    MISSION 

MarshaU  left  Washington  December  15th 
and  arrived  In  China  December  20,  1945. 
Marshall  talked  to  both  sides.  The  Chinese 
Communists  again  suggested  that  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  take  place.  MarshaU 
amended  the  suggestion,  so  that,  along  with 
a  cessation  of  hostilities,  both  sides  would 
appoint  representatives  to  talk  with  him 
about  how  to  enforce  the  armistice  and  the 
selection  of  a  Committee  by  the  Political 
Consultive  CouncU  (which  had  not  yet  met) 
to  make  recommendations  regarding  disputed 
areas. 

By  January  9,  1946,  negotiations  had  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  truce  teams  had 
been  appointed,  with  an  American  observer 
to  supervise  the  cease-fire. 

The  cease-fire  was  to  be  announced  at 
10:00  A.M.  on  January  10.  1946  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Political  Consultive  Council.  The 
announcement  was  made  and  headquarters 
set  up  In  Pelplng.  Marshall  acted  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Three  to  su- 
pervise the  cease-fire  and  as  adviser  to  the 
Committee  working  on  the  reorganization 
of  the  Chinese  armies. 

On  February  4.  1946,  Marshall  cabled  Tru- 
man, as  Hurley  had  in  December,  that  thmgs 
were  going  weU.  Marshall  then  rushed  home 
to  consult  Truman,  arriving  on  March  15, 
1946,  and  returning  April  16,  1946. 

When  Marshall  left  China  for  his  one- 
month  visit,  Chiang  began  breaking  his 
promise,  as  he  had  when  Hurley  left.  General 
GlUem,  Marshall's  deputy,  reported  that  the 
cease-fire  teams  were  being  stopped  and 
Communist  members  detained.  Some  Com- 
munist cease-fire  members  were  arrested  In 
Mukden    and    Pelplng.    Chinese    Air    Force 
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planes  buzzed  Yenan,  the  Communist  cen- 
ter. While  Marshall  was  in  Washington  and 
he  and  President  Truman  were  working  out 
a  $500  million  loan,  the  Chinese  ambassador 
demanded  changes  in  the  agreement  and  on 
that  day  Chiang,  contrary  to  what  he  prom- 
ised Marshall  before  his  departure,  made  a 
speech  calling  for  war  with  the  Communists. 
When  Marshall  returned  to  China  on  April 
18,  1946,  he  heard  that  an  American  plane 
had  strafed  the  Communists  in  Szeping  Kai. 
It  was  actually  a  Nationalist  plane. 

The  Communists  were  also  busy  in  AprU 
and  May,  1946.  They  captured  Changchun- 
Harbin.  Thus,  although  Marshall  thought  he 
had  arranged  a  truce,  he  had  not.  On  June  7, 
1946,  a  15-day  truce  was  arrived  at  In  Man- 
churia. During  the  truce  the  Lend-Lease  bUl 
was  up  before  Congress  and  Chiang's  China 
Lobby  used  the  truce  period  to  have  the  leg- 
islation changed  so  that  the  proceeds  went 
only  to  Chiang  without  the  condition  that 
he  work  with  Marshall.  Chiang  was  trying  to 
circumvent  Truman  and  MarshaU  through 
Congress  and  he  succeeded.  The  Communists 
pointed  to  these  Lend-Leaae  moves  as  Indi- 
cating American  duplicity  and  double-deal- 
ing. Whether  Chiang  was  sabotaging  Mar- 
shall or  was  forced  to  do  so  by  die-hard 
Nationalists,  I  do  not  know.  But  each  time 
one  of  the  China  Lobby  made  a  si}eecb  call- 
ing for  aU-out  aid  to  Chiang,  the  Nation- 
alists ceased  cooperating  with  Marshall. 

In  J\Uy,  1946,  while  Marshall  was  In  China, 
President  Truman  appointed  Dr.  J.  Lelghton 
Stuart,  the  President  of  Yen  Chlng  Univer- 
sity In  Pelplng,  as  the  new  ambassador  to 
China.  Soon  after,  Chiang's  government  be- 
gan the  surveUlance  of  aU  "liberal  vvrlng" 
professors.  Two  professors  were  assassinated 
and  anti-American  demonstrations  led  by 
Nationalist  student  groups  occurred. 

On  August  10,  1946,  President  Truman 
sent  a  personal  message  to  Chiang  condemn- 
ing the  suppression  of  freedom  of  the  press, 
of  liberal  views,  and  the  assassmatlon  of  the 
two  professors.  Truman  said  that  Chiang  was 
attempting  to  solve  issues  by  force  rather 
than  by  agreements  reached  in  January  at 
the  Consultive  Conference.  The  letter  closed : 

"Unless  oonvlncmg  proof  Is  forthcoming 
that  genuine  progress  toward  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  China's  Internal  problems  .  .  . 
It  wUl  be  necessary  for  me  to  redefine  and 
explain  the  position  of  the  United  States 
to  the  American  people." 

Chiang  called  in  Marshall  and  placed  aU 
the  blame  on  the  "Communists."  Chiang 
agreed  to  a  political  settlement,  but  Mar- 
shaU reported  that  Chiang  would  not  stop 
fighting  unless  a  political  settlement  was 
signed  first. 

Marshall  then  asked  for  a  meeting  between 
both  sides  but  Chiang  set  a  number  of  con- 
ditions. Chou  En-lal  wanted  Marshall  to 
guarantee  the  good  faith  of  Chiang.  On 
September  13,  1946,  Marshall  and  Ambas- 
sador Stuart  said  they  were  "stymied."  The 
war  continued. 

On  October  2,  1946,  Marshall  was  at  an 
impasse.  Chiang  had  announced  that  he 
would  try  to  take  the  city  of  Canton,  which 
Chiang's  government  had  agreed  In  June  to 
leave  in  Communist  hands.  Hie  Communists 
asserted  that  if  this  occurred.  It  would  mean 
clvU  war.  On  October  16, 1946,  Marshall  asked 
Truman  to  be  recalled,  since  his  mission  was 
a  failure. 

On  October  9,  1946,  Marshall  traveled  to 
Shanghai  to  see  Chou  but  Chou  was  suspi- 
cious and  condemned  the  American  assist- 
ance to  Chiang.  On  November  15,  1946,  the 
National  Assembly  convened  but  without 
choosing  B  State  Council  to  run  the  govern- 
ment. Chou  En-Iai  returned  to  Yenan  but 
before  he  left  he  told  Marshall  that  he  was 
certain  Chiang  would  launch  an  attack  to 
capture  Yenan,  the  capital  of  the  Com- 
munist area. 

Marshall    attempted    to   convince    Chiang 
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that  he  could  not  beat  the  Communist  forces, 
particularly  if  Russia  aided  the  Communist 
forces.  Chiang  disagreed. 

On  January  3,  1947,  President  Truman  re- 
called Marshall  and  promoted  him  to  Sec- 
ret-ary  of  State.  Chiang  attacked  Chou 
against  American  advice  and  lost — fleeing  to 
Formosa. 

The  prophetic  words  of  President  Truman 
carried  this  assessment.  "There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  if  Chiang  Kai-shek  had 
been  a  little  more  conciliatory — an  under- 
standing could  have   been  reached." 

A  NEW  APPROACH   TO  CHINA 

As  I  stated  in  the  June  issue,  "it  wUl  net 
be  easy  to  convey  our  friendship  to  the 
Chinese  people  who  have  grown  up  in  this 
generation.  Our  approach  must  be  careful, 
planned  and  well  reasoned,  not  hasty  or 
overbearing." 

Pearl  Buck  has  also  recently  said,  "It  must 
be  based  on  knowledge  of  the  past  because 
all  our  assets  for  the  renewal  of  our  old 
friendships  and  relations  with  the  Chinese 
people  are  from  our  past  friendly  relations 
with  them." 

Unfortunately,  because  of  the  chain  ol 
events  after  World  War  II  when  Chiang 
Kai-shek  spent  millions  of  dollars  on  his 
China  Lobby,  supported  by  many  newspaper 
columnists  and  newsletter  writers  the 
American  people  could  not  get  a  fuU  and 
honest  picture.  I  do  not  for  a  minute  think 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  are  completely 
virtuous.  But  they  are  an  entity  and  we  did 
not  deal  with  them.  The  EUsberg  papers 
demonstrated  that  foreign  policy  is  m.ade  by 
too  few  people. 

We  have  had  too  many  bad  experts  on 
China.  We  need  the  American  people  and  the 
American  Congress  Involved  in  foreign  affairs. 
as  well  as  those  who  are  not  seeking  Jobs  or 
have  egos  to  satisfy.  We  have  been  bombarded 
with  as  many  devil  theories  on  China  as  so- 
called  experts  have  been  able  to  Invent. 

The  theory  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
going  to  assist  us  in  ending  the  Vietnam 
War  demonstrates  the  total  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  every  adviser  since  John  P.  Kennedy's 
days  in  the  White  House.  The  opposite 
was  true.  Every  time  more  American  troops 
were  sent  to  Vietnam  by  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union  privately  raised  the"  con- 
sumption of  vodka  at  their  celebrations. 
More  American  troops  In  Vietnam  meant 
less  fear  that  China  would  cause  trouble  6.- 

000  miles  away  on  the  China-Russian  bor- 
def.  China  had  to  keep  troops  on  her  western 
front,  near  Vietnam,  to  make  sure  that  tho.se 
500,000  American  troops  in  Vietnam  would 
not  Invade  China — Just  as,  during  World  War 
II,  Russia  kept  500.000  troops  on  her  Japa- 
nese border  prior  to  October.  1941  because 
Russia  didn't  know  which  route  Japan  would 
take.  Richard  Sorge.  the  chief  Russian  agent 
in  Japan,  reported  in  November,  1941  directly 
to  Stalin  that  Japan  would  attack  the  United 
States.  Russia  did  not  communicate  this  to 
the  United  States  but  Stalin  moved  his 
500,000  troops  from  Manchuria  to  Stalin- 
grad, which  probably  saved  that  city. 

One  reason  I  believe  China  wants  to  talk 
to  the  United  States  now  is  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  ceased  depending  on  Russia 
to  help  end  the  Vietnam  War  and  China  Is 
in  a  better  bargaining  position  while  our 
troops  are  still  in  Vietnam  than  If  they 
were  all  out.  I  also  don't  believe  China  will 
have  the  final  say  on  what  the  Vietnamese 
do,  since  there  is  a  history  of  Chinese-Vi- 
etnamese hostility.  The  Vietnamese  may 
move  toward  peace  through  fear  of  China. 

I  suggest  that  our  future  relations  over 
the  next  twenty  years  be  set  up  with  these 
goals : 

1.  There  ought  to  be  several  trade  groups 
going   to   China   and   several    coming   here. 

1  said  m  June  that  we  "have  a  generation 
gap,"  and  the  best  way  to  solve  this  is  through 
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people-to-people     meetings     and     word-of- 
mouth  descriptions. 

2.  I  would  then  try  to  readjust  foreign 
relations  so  that  we  have  competent  young 
people  In  our  government  agencies  going  to 
China. 

3.  Our  military  personnel,  who  ultimately 
will  be  our  military  advisers  In  our  consul- 
ates, ought  to  be  carefully  chosen.  This  might 
Include  a  program  to  send  West  Point.  An- 
napolis and  other  academy  graduates  through 
special  schools  such  as  the  Harvard  Defense 
Studies  Program.  Since  China  has  a  large 
army — as  we  do — our  military  representatives 
should  be  the  best  we  have. 

4.  The  President,  whoever,  he  is,  but  start- 
ing with  President  Nixon,  ought  to  have  a 
group  of  advisers,  none  on  the  public  pay- 
roll, reporting  to  him  personally.  The  next 
Ambassador  to  China  and  the  entire  statf 
ought  to  be  representatives  who  can  pick 
up  the  telephone  and  report  to  him.  We  must 
have  men  lia  China  Independent  enough  to 
call  a  spade  a  spade.  And  they  should  be 
the  same  age  as  their  Chinese  counterparts. 

5.  There  ought  to  be  Subcommittees  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  devoted  solely  to 
China.  The  President  should  consult  with 
these  subcommittees  and  let  Congress  know 
what  he  is  doing.  This  will  avoid  a  situation 
such  as  occurred  in  Truman's  Administra- 
tion, when  the  President  knew  what  the 
problem  was  and  what  to  do — but  Chiang 
had  a  lobby  that  kneiv  how  to  handle  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  had  .lo  lobby. 

We  don't  want  any  more  Vletnams.  with 
a  small  group  of  academicians  and  amateur 
leaders  writing  each  other  memos,  and  with 
secret  reports  being  prepared  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  on  one  hand  and  the  Intelli- 
gence agencies  on  the  other.  (I  noted  that. 
in  addition  to  the  secret  report  on  Vietnam 
ordered  on  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  of  the  State  Department  prepared 
a  secret  report  and  that  has  been  put  in  a 
safe.  For  whom?  This  country  has  never 
operated  a.s  a  secret  society.  I  believe  the 
adage  that  power  corrupts  and  absolute  pow- 
er corrupts  absolutely.  Congress  represents 
the  people  and  they  ought  to  be  consulted.) 

6.  We  must  remember  that  the  Russian- 
built  factories  in  China  are  now  20  years 
old  and  outmoded  and  China  does  not  wish 
to  depend  on  Russia  or  Japan. 

7.  We  mu.st  remember  that  Just  as  we 
have  -Tight"  and  "left"  points  of  view.  China 
has  her  "right"  and  "left,"  pro-  and  anti- 
Americans.  We  should  remember  that  Chou 
En-lai  is  74.  and  Is  the  most  experienced 
politician  around— the  man  who  lived 
through  the  half -century  from  the  ■20's  to 
the  '70's.  Today's  normalization  could  not 
have  taken  place  without  his  approval.  He 
knows  history.  He  fears  Japan  and  Russia. 
I  believe  he  wants  to  restore  the  U.S. -China 
friendship. 

8.  It  is  GUP  Job  to  see  to  it  that  we  work 
with  China  and  that  she  works  with  us.  In 
my  opinion,  this  can  avert  future  wars.  And 
if  this  country  is  to  survive  as  a  democracy 
wars  must  stop. 


HOLY  CROWN  OF  ST.  STEPHEN 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 6.  1971.  I  reintroduced  a  resolution 
providing  for  the  safekeeping  of  the  Holy 
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Crown  of  St.  Stephen  until  such  time  as 
a  constitutional  government  freely 
elected  by  the  Hungarian  people  once 
again  f  imctions  in  Hungary. 

A  man  who  has  played  a  key  role  in 
Himgary's  struggle  for  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy is  Josef  Cardinal  Mindszenty 
who  lived  in  self-imposed  exile  in  the 
American  Legation  in  Budapest  for  more 
than  15  years  to  protest  Communist  op- 
pression in  his  country. 

Cardinal  Mindszenty,  as  well  as  many 
of  our  colleagues  in  Congress,  shares  my 
concern  for  the  safekeeping  of  the  Holy 
Crown,  which  is  a  symbol  of  democracy  in 
Himgary. 

Recently   a   West   German    television 
network  aired  a  program  discussing  the 
Holy  Crown  and  the  plight  of  Cardinal 
Mindszenty  and  I  now  insert  a  transcript 
of  the  program  in  the  Record  : 
TV  Program  on  Cardinal  Josef  Mindszenty 
OF  November  10.  1971.  on  the  West  Ger- 
man ZDF  Network  From  Wiesbaden 
(By  Gerhardt  Loewenthal.  Moderator) 
Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen :  There 
is  hardly  another  concept  more  often  used 
in  the  political  vernacular  nowadays  as  that 
of  'easing  of  tensions."  Every  thinking  man 
should  be  opting  for  the  easing  of  tensions 
between  the  world  powers,  between  all  na- 
tions. But  should  this  easing  of  tensions  be 
achieved   at   any   price?   And   where   is   the 
border  line  between  the  policy  of  easing  the 
tensions  and  the  policy  of  appeasement?  The 
concept  of  appeasement  became  a  bogy  for 
entire  generations  after  experiences  of  the 
1933-1939    period.    At    the    present    time    a 
man  and  a  crown  became  enmeshed  in  the 
world-wide  network  of  the  American  policy 
of  easing  of  tensions.  The  man  is  Cardinal 
Mindszenty.  a  hero  without  arms  and  a  sym- 
bol in  the  struggle  against  oppression  and 
tyranny  by  the  Nazis  and  the  Communists, 
and  the  crown  is  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen, 
the  symbol  of  legitimate  power  in  Hungary. 
When  Cardinal  Mindszenty  left  Hungary  on 
September  28.  after  5,441  days  of  self-imposed 
asylum  at  the  American  Legation  in  Buda- 
pest,   rumors    started    to    circulate    in    the 
United  States  to  the  effect  that  the  Pope, 
possibly  on  request  of  the  U.S.  government! 
instructed   the   Cardinal   to  remove  himself 
as  a  roadblock  on  the  thorny  road  of  under- 
standing between  Washington  and  Moscow. 
The  purpose  was  to  return  quietly  the  Crown 
of  St.  Stephen,  presently  kept  in  the  United 
States,  and  thus  to  ease  the  tensions  between 
Washington  and  Budapest. 

The  background  of  these  reports  which 
alarmed  the  U.S.  politicians  belonging  to  the 
same  political  party  as  the  President  was  as 
follows:  The  Communist  Party  Chief  Janos 
Kadar  granted  an  interview  to  the  UPI  on 
March  11,  which  contained  the  first  hints 
of  possible  new  developments  in  the  Minds- 
zenty case.  Janos  Peter,  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  Hungary,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Pope  on  April  16.  and  conferred  with  him 
without  witnesses  for  more  than  one  hour. 
On  September  3.  the  day  when  the  Berlin 
agreement  was  signed.  Monslgnor  Cell  ar- 
rived in  Budapest  as  a  delegate  of  the 
Vatican  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Casseroll 
with  a  message  from  the  Pope  of  Cardinal 
Mindszenty  which  induced  Cardinal  Minds- 
zenty to  make  the  decision  to  leave  the 
Hungarian  soil  on  September  28.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  at  stake  were  not  the  aging 
Prince  of  the  Church  nor  a  royal  crown,  sym- 
bol of  obsolete  feudal  government,  but  the 
present-day  world  politics,  which  is  evident 
from  sutements  of  U.S.  politicians,  all  of 
whom  belong  to  the  Republican  Party. 
Mindszenty  1945: 

During  the  postwar  period  Cardinal  Joseph 
Mindszenty  was  In  the  forefront  of  struggle 
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for  a  liberal  and  democratic  system  in  his 
country.  As  a  Prince  of  the  Church  and 
patriotic  Hungarian,  he  was  bound  to  be- 
come an  adversary  of  the  Communists,  Just 
as  he  was  before  an  adversary  against  the 
Hungarian  Nazis.  He  was  arrested  at  the  end 
of  1948.  His  pastoral  letters  denouncing  the 
terror  of  the  Stalinist  Rdkosl  regime  and 
his  appeals  to  the  Hungarian  catholics  to 
oppose  it,  led  to  a  spectacular  process.  The 
verdict  was  lifetime  Imprisonment.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Mindszenty  process  the  U.S. 
diplomat  Stephen  Koczak  has  been  expelled 
from  Hungary.  Today  he  Is  the  Director  for 
Research  of  the  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees.   We  asked   him: 

"Mr.  Koczak.  you  were  Secretary  at  the 
United  States  Legation  in  Budapest  during 
the  1947-1949  period.  In  your  capacity  have 
you  been  often  in  touch  with  the  Prince 
Primate  of  Hungary  Cardinal  Mindszenty 
and,  in  your  experience,  what  was  his  stature 
In  the  minds  of  the  Hungarian  people?" 

Koczak.  "In  dlschfirglng  the  duties  of  my 
office  I  have  been  seeing  the  Cardinal  quite 
often  during  that  period  and  I  have  been 
maintaining  also  close  relations  with  people 
around  him.  After  the  signing  of  the  Paris 
Peace  Treaty  we  Americans  took  a  very  active 
Interest  in  the  political  life  of  this  country, 
in  order  to  protect  the  freedoms  which  were 
guaranteed  by  that  treaty. 

"The  Cardinal  was  convinced  already  at 
this  point  in  the  history  that  we  are  living 
In  a  critical  period.  The  relations  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West  broke  down 
during  these  years.  In  Yugoslavia  and  in 
Berlin  in  particular  the  opposing  points  of 
view  were  in  evidence.  I  was  very  strongly 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  he  acted  neither 
In  a  pragmatic  nor  in  an  opportunistic  way. 
He  exercised  the  powers  of  his  office  basing 
himself  on  moral  principles  alone." 

On  October  23,  1956.  several  hundred  stti- 
dents  gathered  in  front  of  the  Petofl  monu- 
ment In  Budapest.  Their  manifestations  of 
sympathy  for  the  uprising  in  Poland  lit  a 
spark  which  ignited  an  insurrection  in  Hun- 
gary. A  j>eople  rose  against  the  mighty  Red 
Army.  On  October  30,  the  Cardinal  was  freed 
by  the  Insurgents  and  reinstalled  in  his 
office. 

The  attempt  of  the  Hungarians  to  recovet 
their  freedom  came  to  naught.  Moscow  bru- 
tally crushed  the  fight  for  freedom.  The 
only  option  remaining  for  Joseph  Minds- 
zenty was  to  hide  under  the  protection  of  a 
diplomatic  mission.  He  asked  the  American 
Legation  for  asylum.  He  spent  15  years  at 
this  building  as  a  living  Indictment  against 
the  Communist  regime  in  Hu:igary.  His  for- 
saking of  the  asylum  now  is  being  Inter- 
preted as  a  sign  fcxr  an  easing  of  tensions 
in  the  relations  between  the  Vatican,  the 
United  States  and  Hungary. 

The  rumor  exists  that  the  Crown  of  St. 
Stephen  will  be  now  handed  over  by  the 
Americans  to  the  Kadar  regime  In  exchange 
for  the  easing  of  tensions.  King  Karol  IV  of 
Hapsburg  was  crowned  in  1916  as  the  last 
King  of  Hungary  when  this  crown  was  placed 
on  his  head.  This  crown  is  however  more 
than  a  relic.  It  represents  for  all  Hungarians 
the  symbol  of  the  sovereignty  of  their  state 
and  of  the  freedom  of  the  Hungarian  people. 
It  is  the  symbol  of  the  legality  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  power  and  therefore  has  an  im- 
mense value  for  the  Communists.  The  Crown 
of  St.  Stephen  is  being  kept  In  the  United 
States  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The 
Americans  were  giving  assurances  many 
times  in  the  past  that  the  crown  will  be 
handed  over  only  to  a  democratic  Hun- 
garian government.  Will  now  the  crown  be 
used  in  the  overall  policy  of  easing  the  ten- 
sions? 

This  question  Is  being  very  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed In  public  In  the  United  States.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  Senators  have  written 
to  the  Department  of  State  about  its  Reso- 
lutions passed  by  the  U.S.  Congress  and  Sen- 
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ate  dealt  with  this  matter.  The  Republican 
polUtlclans  as  well  as  members  of  the  gov- 
erning party  made  statements  on  that  sub- 
ject m  Washington  for  the  ZDF  [News] 
Magazine : 

(1)  Congressman  Larry  Hogan  (R-Md.). 
What  my  resolution  does  is  express  the  will 
of  Congress  that  a  crown  not  be  returned 
until  there  is  a  government  In  Hungary 
freely  selected  in  free  elections  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Hungary.  And  we  have  urged  the  State 
Department  not  to  give  it  back  until  that 
eventuality  occurs.  It  has  been  very  well  re- 
ceived by  my  colleagues.  Thirty-nine  of  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  have  cosponsored  my 
resolution  and  five  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ators have  introduced  It  in  the  Senate.  So, 
at  this  point  we  hope  we  have  convinced  the 
people  that  it  should  not  be  returned  to  the 
current  government  in  Hungary. 

(2)  Congressman  William  Scherle  (R- 
lowa) .  I  think  that  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen 
belongs  to  the  democratic  country  of  Hun- 
gary and  not  to  a  captive  communistic  re- 
gime. And  the  other  reason  that  the  com- 
munists want  the  crown  back  Is  to  give  them 
the  legitimacy  of  authority  that  they  need 
to  establish  themselves  as  the  proper  gov- 
ernment in  Hungary.  And  that  is  the  primary 
reason  why  I  don't  want  them  to  have  It, 
because  I  feel  that  sometimes,  somewhere 
along  the  way  Hungary  will  once  again  be 
free.  The  thing  that  bothers  me  more  than 
anything  else  is  the  continued  communistic 
encroachment  in  all  of  Europe.  And  if  we 
are  not  careful,  if  we  don't  deal  from  the 
position  of  determination,  when  we  sit  down 
to  negotiate.  I  am  afraid  that  as  a  so-called 
peacelovlng  nation  we  are  going  to  have  the 
tendency  to  compromise  and  give  more  and 
more  to  the  communists  until  sooner  or  later 
there  won't  be  anything  left.  This  is  the 
thing  that  bothers  me. 

(3)  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  (R-S.C.)  I 
recently  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
concerning  the  reports  that  plans  are  being 
made  to  hand  over  the  historic  Crown  of  St. 
Stephen  to  the  Hungarian  regime.  In  my 
Judgment,  nothing  coiUd  be  more  question- 
able. The  Crown  is  the  symbol  of  legitimacy 
and  sovereignty,  and  it  would  be  inappropri- 
ate to  confer  It  upon  a  Communist  govern- 
ment that  has  Just  forced  Cardinal  Mind- 
szenty into  exile.  There  are  certain  elements 
in  the  State  Department  that  have  been 
working  behind  the  scene  to  get  a  so-called 
"normalization"  of  relations  with  Commu- 
nist governments.  I  believe  that  you  can 
negotiate  with  Communists,  but  you  have  to 
win  substantial  concessions.  These  behind- 
the-scenes  people  are  not  realistic  and  are 
acting  irresponsibly.  They  are  giving  up  on 
questions  of  principle.  Giving  St.  Stephen's 
crown  to  the  Kadar  government  would  be  as 
bad  as  the  recent  Pour  Power  Berlin  Agree- 
ment where  we,  in  effect,  recognize  the  legit- 
imacy of  the  East  German  Government. 
Even  our  own  negotiator.  Ambassador  Rush, 
said  that  he  would  never  have  signed  the 
agreement  if  he  had  understood  how  it  would 
be  interpreted  by  the  Communists.  We  have 
to  understand  the  symbolism  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  advantage  which  the  Communists 
wui  make  of  It.  We've  got  to  stop  this  se«ret 
diplomacy.  That's  why  I  was  pleased  to  Join 
with  several  other  Senators  in  cosponsorlng 
Senator  Dole's  resolution  oppoeing  the  return 
of  St.  Stephen's  Crown.  There's  a  definite 
feeling  In  the  Senate  that  we  must  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  direction  of  our  foreign 
policy,  and  see  Just  what  kind  of  results  we 
are  getting. 

We  asked  Stephen  Koczak,  who  is  as 
thoroughly  familiar  now  with  the  situation 
In  Eastern  Europe  as  he  was  at  that  time, 
the  following  queetlon : 

"How  does  it  happen  that  Senators,  Con- 
gressmen as  well  as  trade  unions  are  Inter- 
ested in  the  possible  restitution  of  the 
crown?" 

Koczak.  "The  American  public  opinion  Is 
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very  disturbed  over  the  fact  that  the  present 
policy  with  regard  to  Peking  and  Moscow 
Is  being  decided  in  secrecy  and  the  public  is 
facing  a  fait  accompli.  This  part  of  our  for- 
eign policy  is  being  conducted  directly  by 
the  White  House,  substantially  excluding 
the  State  Department  as  well  as  the  Senate 
and  the  Congress.  Naturally  everybody  wants 
a  true  peace  policy.  The  present  American 
policy  however  seems  to  run  the  risk  of  cre- 
ating only  illusions  of  successes  and  not 
leading  to  durable  solutions.  In  particular 
many  people  are  disturbed  over  the  Berlin 
policy  of  the  government  and  about  the 
conditions  for  the  Peking  trip  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  fact  that  the  return  of  the  St. 
Stephen's  Crown  to  Hungary  is  being  dis- 
cussed at  this  particular  time  is  upsetting 
the  public  opinion  the  most  because  the  peo- 
ple do  not  see  any  real  Justification  for 
this  action." 

"The  trade  unions  are  primarily  and  more 
than  anybody  else  disturbed  over  this  so- 
called  policy  of  reconciliation  because  they 
are  better  than  anybody  else  aware  of  what 
Communism  takes  away  from  the  workers 
and  the  population.  It  is  precisely  this  group 
of  people  which  stands  to  lose  most  if  some- 
one is  going  to  restrict  the  freedom.  It  should 
not  be  also  forgotten  that  there  are  many 
people  active  in  the  trade  union  movement 
in  the  United  States  who  were  dealing  with 
questions  of  personal  freedom  during  their 
entire  lives.  Many  are  also  escapees  from 
both  totalitarian  systems.  Nazism  and  Com- 
munism, and  they  are  afraid  that  the  new 
American  foreign  policy  seems  to  be  ready 
to  morally  recognize  Communism." 

These  are,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  anxious 
voices  of  responsible  Americans  which  should 
be  noted  along  with  the  many  positive  dec- 
larations of  official  authorities  in  Washing- 
ton. It  has  to  be  emphasized  that  all  these 
voices  come  from  the  political  camp  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  The  resolution  of  October  29  in 
the  American  Senate  for  which  Senator  Thur- 
mond presented  the  reasons  in  our  interview 
has  been  introduced  by  Senator  Dole  who 
stands  very  close  to  the  President.  The  Amer- 
ican politicians  are  still  taking  very  seriously 
the  commitments  which  result  from  the 
Paris  Peace  Treaty  of  February  10,  1947 
which  guarantees  fundamental  rights  and 
rights  of  freedom  to  all  without  distinction 
because  cf  race.  sex.  language  or  religion. 


PRIVATE  PENSION  PLANS 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  subjects  which  the  House  General 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  has  considered 
over  the  past  several  years  is  private 
pension  plans.  In  but  a  few  decades  we 
have  seen  retirement  coverage  expand 
from  just  a  few  thousand  Americans  to 
over  30  million.  We  have  wanted  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  these  people  to  receive 
their  benefits,  but  we  have  been  con- 
cerned that,  in  providing  that  protec- 
tion, we  might  either  cut  Into  their  re- 
tirement benefits  or  retard  expansion  of 
coverage  to  those  35  million,  or  more, 
Americans  who  are  not  enrolled  in  a  re- 
tirement plan  or  who  can  plan  on  having 
only  their  social  security  benefits  in  their 
retirement  years. 

Generally,  proposals  have  been  ad- 
vanced for  the  inclusion  by  law  of  four 
features  in  pension  plans : 
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First.  Vesting,  which  means  that,  as  a 
worker  gains  seniority,  he  gains  partial 
pension  rights  which  cannot  later  be 
taken  from  him ; 

Second.  Funding,  which  means  that  a 
worker's  pension  money  is  accumulated 
in  a  trust  fund  as  it  is  earned; 

Third.  Reinsurance,  which  means  that 
the  trust  fund  is  insured  against  finan- 
cial changes,  including  bankruptcy  of 
the  company;  and 

Fourth.  Portability,  which  means  that 
a  worker  takes  his  pension  rights  with 
him  when  he  leaves  one  employer  for 
another. 

A  worker  can  have  a  pension  plan  with 
all  these  features,  but  they  cost  money — 
some  believe  more  money  than  the  work- 
er or  the  employer  is  willing  to  pay. 

Moreover,  there  is  so  little  solid  in- 
formation on  these  questions  that  our 
subcommittee  has  decided  to  devote  the 
first  several  months  of  1972  to  getting 
the  data  we  need.  The  House  has  granted 
us  $100,000  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  meantime,  it  seems  prudent 
that  we  move  ahead  to  correct  the  in- 
adequacies that  we  know  are  present  in 
the  existing  law.  Hearings  over  the  years 
have  unquestionably  demonstrated  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plan  Disclosure  Act,  wliich  only 
requires  that  trustees  file  various  reports 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  should  be 
amended  to  insure  to  a  greater  extent 
the  well-being  of  such  plans.  Fiduciaries, 
actuaries,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
members  of  the  subcommittee  alike  have 
concurred  in  the  need  to  improve  the 
wqrk  of  pension  plan  trustees,  to  tell 
trustees  what  is  expected  of  them,  and  to 
compel  them  to  make  sensible  reports 
about  workers'  rights  and  benefits. 

These  are  the  purposes  of  H.R.  12337, 
the  Employees'  Benefits  Protection  Act, 
as  proposed  by  the  President  in  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  December  8,  1971.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  the  principal  sponsor  of 
this  bill  and  to  be  joined  in  sponsorship 
by  Representative  John  H.  Dent,  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  as  well 
as  by  Representatives  Albert  Quie  and 
Gerald  R.  Ford. 

So  that  our  colleagues  and  others  who 
share  our  interest  in  the  health  and 
growth  of  private  pension  plans  may 
have  a  better  understanding  of  our  bill, 
an  explanatory  statement  of  it  follows: 
Explanatory  Statement  of  Amendments  to 
the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  Disclosure  Act  is  the  broadening 
and  strengthening  of  the  protection  of  rights 
and  interests  of  participants  and  benefici- 
aries of  employee  welfare  and  pension  bene- 
fit plans.  This  aim  is  accomplished  In  three 
ways:  First,  by  the  addition  of  two  new  sec- 
tions, one  setting  forth  responsibilities  and 
proscriptions  applicable  to  persons  occupy- 
ing a  fiduciary  relationship  to  employee  ben- 
efit plans.  Including  a  "prudent  man" 
standard  for  evaluating  the  conduct  of  all 
fiduciaries;  the  other  barring  from  resp>on- 
slble  fiduciary  positions  in  such  plans  for  a 
period  of  five  years  all  persons  convicted 
of  certain  listed  criminal  offenses;  Second, 
by  additions  to  and  changes  in  the  reporting 
requirements  designed  to  disclose  more  sig- 
nificant Information  about  plans  and  the 
transactions  engaged   in   by  those  control- 
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ling  plan  operations  and  to  provide  specific 
data  to  participants  and  beneficiaries  con- 
cerning the  rights  and  the  benefits  they  are 
entitled  to  under  their  plans;  Third,  by  pro- 
viding remedies  through  either  State  or  Fed- 
eral courts  to  insure  that  the  protections 
provided  by  the  Act  can  be  effectively  en- 
forced. 

I.  PIDUCIART  RESPONSIBILmr 

A  fiduciary  Is  one  who  occupies  a  position 
of  confidence  or  trust.  As  defined  by  the 
amendments,  a  fiduciary  Is  a  person  who  ex- 
ercises any  power  of  control,  management 
or  disposition  with  respect  to  monies  or  oth- 
er property  of  an  employee  benefit  fund,  or 
who  has  authority  or  responsibility  to  do  so. 
The  fiduciary  responsibility  section,  In  es- 
sence, codifies  and  makes  applicable  to  these 
fiduciaries  certain  principles  developed  In 
the  evolution  of  the  law  of  trusts.  The  sec- 
tion was  deemed  necessary  for  several  rea- 
sons. 

First,  a  number  of  plans  are  structured  In 
such  a  way  that  it  Is  unclear  whether  the 
traditional  law  of  trusts  is  applicable.  Pre- 
dominantly, these  are  plans,  such  as  Insured 
plans,  which  do  not  use  the  trust  form  as 
their  mode  of  funding.  Administrators  and 
others  exercising  control  functions  In  such 
plans  under  the  present  Act  are  subject  only 
to  minimal  restrictions  and  the  applicabil- 
ity of  present  State  law  to  employee  benefit 
plans    is    sometimes    unclear.    Second,    even 
where  the  funding  mechanism  of  the  plan 
is  in  the  form  of  a  trust,  reliance  on  conven- 
tional trust  law  often  is  insufficient  to  ade- 
quately protect  the  interests  of  plan  partici- 
pants and  beneficiaries.  This  is  because  trust 
law  had  developed  in  the  context  of  testa- 
mentary and  inter  vivos  trusts  (usually  de- 
signed to  pass  designated  property  to  an  In- 
dividual or  small  group  of  persons)   with  an 
attendant  emphasis  on  the  carrying  out  of 
the  Instructions  of  the  settlor.  Thus,  If  the 
settlor  Includes  In  the  trust  document  an 
exculpatory  clause  under  which  the  trustee 
Is  relieved  from  liability  for  certain  actions 
which  would  otherwise  constitute  a  breach  of 
duty,  or  if  the  settlor  specifies  that  the  trust- 
ee  shall    be    allowed    to   make    Investments 
which    might   otherwise   be   considered   im- 
prudent, the  trust  law  In  many  states  will  be 
Interpreted  to  allow  the  deviation.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  fiduciary  responsibility  section  In 
the  present  Act,  courts  applying  trust  law 
to  employee  benefit  plans  have  allowed  the 
same  kinds  of  deviations,  even  though  the 
typical  employee  benefit  plan,  covering  hun- 
dreds or  even  thousands  of  participants.  Is 
quite  different  from  the  testamentary  trust 
both  in  purpose  and  In  nature. 

Third,  even  assuming  that  the  law  of  trusts 
Is  applicable,  without  provisions  (lacking 
In  the  present  Act)  allowing  ready  access  to 
both  detailed  information  about  the  plan  and 
to  the  courts,  and  without  standards  by 
which  a  partlclpanicau  measure  the  fiduci- 
ary's conduct  (also^cklhg  In  the  present 
Act),  he  is  not  equipped  to  safeguard  either 
his  own  rights  or  thejjlan  assets.  Further- 
more, a  fiduciary  standard  embodied  In  Fed- 
eral legislation  Is  considered  desirable  be- 
cause It  will  bring  a  measure  of  uniformity 
in  an  area  where  decisions  tinder  the  same 
set  of  facts  njay  differ  from  State  to  State.  It 
«3  expected  that  courts  will  Interpret  the 
prudent  man  rule  and  other  fiduciary  stand- 
ards bearing  in  mind  the  special  nature  and 
purposes  of  employee  benefit  plans  Intended 
to  be  effectuated  by  the  Act. 

Finally,  It  Is  evident  that  the  operations 
of  employee  benefit  plans  are  Increasingly 
Interstate.  The  uniformity  of  decision  which 
the  Art  is  designed  to  foster  will  help  ad- 
ministrators, fiduciaries  and  participants  to 
predict  the  legality  of  proposed  actions  with- 
out the  necessity  of  reference  to  varvlne 
State  laws. 

Section  14(a),  when  read  In  connection 
with  the  definition  of  the  term  "employee 
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benefit  fund",  makes  It  clear  that  the  fiduci- 
ary responsibility  provisions  apply  only  to 
those  plans  which  have  assets  at  risk.  Thus 
an  unfunded  plan,  such  as  one  In  which  the 
only  assets  from  which  benefits  are  paid  are 
the  general  assets  of  the  employer,  Is  not 
covered.  However,  If  the  plan  does  have  assets 
at  risk,  the  form  In  which  those  assets  are 
held  Is  deemed  to  be  a  trust,  whether  or  not 
a  trust  agreement  exists,  and  the  trust  assets 
may  be  used  only  for  the  two  stated  pur- 
poses: providing  benefits  for  participants 
and  defraying  reasonable  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

The  next  two  subsections  (14(b)  and  (c) ) 
Incorporate  the  core  principles  of  fiduciary 
conduct  as  adopted  from  existing  trust  law, 
but  with  modifications  appropriate  for  em- 
ployee benefit  plans.  These  salient  principles 
place  a  twofold  duty  on  every  fiduciary:  to 
act  In  his  relationship  to  the  plan's  fund  as 
a  prudent  man  In  a  similar  situation  and 
under  like  conditions  would  act,  and  to  act 
solely  In  the  interest  of  the  participants  and 
beneficiaries  of  the  plan;  that  Is,  to  refrain 
from  Involving  himself  In  situations  or  trans- 
actions where  his  personal   Interests  might 
conflict  with  the  Interests  of  the  participants 
and  beneficiaries  for  whom  the  fund  was  es- 
tablished.  Thus,  section   14(b)(1)    sets  out 
the  prudent  man  standard  and  the  attendant 
affirmative  duties  to  discharge  responsibili- 
ties  In   conformance   with   Instructions    (as 
set  out  in  the  governing  plan  documents) 
and  solely  In  the  Interest  of  the  plan's  par- 
ticipants and  beneficiaries.  There  follows  a 
list     of     proscriptions      (section     14(b)(2)) 
which   represent   the   most   serious   type   of 
fiduciary  misconduct  which  In  one  way  or 
another  has  occurred  In  connection  with  some 
welfare  or  pension  plans.  Some  of  these  situ- 
ations have  been  found  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  WPPDA.  Others  have  been  dis- 
covered     by     congressional      Investigations, 
newspaper  reporters,  audits,  and  miscellane- 
ous sources.  While  the  magnitude  of  these 
Improper  practices  Is  small  in  relation  to  the 
total  number  of  plans  In  existence,  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  Improper  practices  disclosed 
indicates  the  need  for  additional  precautions 
to  Insure  that  these  specific  examples  do  not 
become  general  conditions.  The  list  of  pro- 
scriptions Is  Intended  to  provide  this  essen- 
tial protection. 

The  exemption  provision  which  follows  the 
listed  proscriptions  has  been  included  In  rec- 
ognition of  established  business  practices, 
particularly  of  certain  Institutions,  such  as 
commercial  banks,  trust  companies  and  In- 
surance companies  which  often  perform  fidu- 
ciary functions  In  connection  with  employee 
benefit  plans.  The  Secretary  will  provide,  by 
Individual  or  class  exemptions,  exceptions  so 
that  the  established  practices  of  these  Insti- 
tutions and  others  are  not  unduly  disrupted, 
so  long  as  they  are  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act. 

Next,  there  are  listed  transactions  In  which 
fiduciaries  are  expressly  allowed  to  engage. 
This  listing  Is  necessary  for  reasons  similar 
to  those  which  required  Inclusion  of  the  ex- 
emption provision.  That  is,  the  breadth  of  the 
proscriptions,  while  considered  necessary  for 
the  reasons  stated  above,  would  operate  In 
some  cases  to  prohibit  transactions  which  are 
deemed  desirable  to  the  sound,  efficient  func- 
tioning of  employee  benefit  plans.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  specify  that  certain 
transactions,  likely  to  be  engaged  In  by  fidu- 
ciaries of  virtually  all  plans,  will  be  allowed 
notwithstanding  the  proscriptions. 

It  is  emphasized,  however,  that  even  with 
respect  to  the  transactions  expressly  allowed, 
the  fiduciary's  conduct  must  be  consistent 
with  the  prudent  man  standard  unless  the 
trust  instrtmient  specifically  directs  Invest- 
ments. 

Especially  significant  among  the  expressly 
allowed  transactions  U  that  which  permits, 
m  most  types  of  plans,  Investment  of  up  to 
ten  percent  of  the  fund  assets  In  securities 
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Issued  by  the  employer  of  employees  who  are 
participants  In  the  plan.  Since  such  an  em- 
ployer will  often  be  an  administrator  of  his 
plan,  or  will  function  as  a  trustee  or  In  some 
other  fiduciary  capacity,  this  provision  cre- 
ates a  limited  exception  to  the  listed  pro- 
scrlptlon  against  self-dealing.  The  exception 
Is  made  In  recognition  of  the  symbiotic  rela- 
tionship existing  between  the  employer  and 
the  plan  covering  his  employees.  Such  invest- 
ments are  conmionly  made  under  provisions 
in  a  tnwt  agreement  expressly  allowing  them 
The  ten  percent  limitation  is  prospective 
only,  and  does  not  require  divestiture  by 
funds  already  holding  more  than  that  per- 
centage.  Furthermore,  in  recognition  of  the 
special  purpose  of  profit  sharing  plans  the 
limitation  does  not  apply  to  such  plans  if 
they  explicitly  provide  for  greater  invest- 
ment in  the  employer's  securities.  Subsection 
14(c)  also  recognizes  the  practice  of  includ- 
ing in  trust  Instruments  various  authorlza- 
tlons  governing  the  handling  of  the  fund 
Many  such  authorizations  have  been  inserted 
by  legal  draftsmen  because  of  questions  in 
their  Judgment  as  to  authority  and  are  gen- 
erally recognized  as  appropriate. 

The  next  two  subsections  (14  (d)  and  (e) ) 
are  intended  to  codify,  with  respect  to  em- 
ployee  benefit  fund  fiduciaries,  rules  devel- 
oped under  the  law  of  trusts.  Thus  a  fiduciary 
Is  made  personally  liable  for  his  breach  of 
any  responsibility,  duty  or  obligation  owed 
to  the  fund,  and  must  reimburse  the  fund 
for  any  loss  resulting  from  such  a  breach 
He  must  also  pay  over  to  the  fund  any  per- 
sonal profit  realized  through  use  of  fund 
assets.  Where  two  or  more  fiduciaries  manage 
a  fund,  each  must  use  care  to  prevent  a  co- 
fiduciary  from  committing  a  breach  or  to 
compel  a  co-fiduciary  to  redress  a  breach. 
Plan  business  is  to  be  conducted  by  Joint 
fiduciaries  In  accordance  with  the  governing 
instruments  of  the  plan,  or  In  the  absence 
of  such  provisions  by  a  majority  of  fiduciaries 
and  a  fiduciary  who  objects  In  writing  to  a 
specific  action  and  files  a  copy  of  his  objec- 
tion with  the  Secretary  is  not  liable  for  the 
consequence  of  such  action. 

The  requirement  (subsection  (14(f))  that 
every  plan  contain  specific  provision  for  the 
disposition  of  fund  assets  upon  termination 
Is  necessary  to  avoid  confusion  on  the  part  of 
fiduciaries  and  participants  and  beneficiaries 
alike  as  to  the  proper  disposition  of  the  fund 
assets  upon  termination  of  the  plan.  It  is 
essential  at  such  a  time  that  the  plan  ad- 
ministrator (who  Is  still,  notwithstanding 
the  termination,  a  fiduciary  subject  to  the 
Act)  know  how  assets  remaining  In  the  plan's 
fund  must  be  distributed  and  it  Is  Important 
that  the  distribution  plan  be  specl-led  so 
that  participants  and  beneficiaries  can  assess 
the  propriety  of  the  fiduciary's  actions  when 
the  plan  terminates.  The  requirement  that 
liabilities  to  participants  and  beneficiaries 
be  satisfied  before  claims  on  the  fund  by 
contributing  parties  will  be  heard  Is  Inserted 
to  Insure  that  the  Interests  of  participants 
and  beneficiaries  will  be  fully  protected. 

Exculpatory  and  similar  clauses  which  pur- 
port to  relieve  a  fiduciary  from  any  respon- 
slbUlty.  obligation  or  duty  when  under  the 
Act  are  expressly  prohibited  and  made  void 
as  against  public  policy.  Whatever  the  valid- 
ity such  provisions  might  have  with  respect 
to  testamentary  trusts,  they  are  inappropri- 
ate In  the  case  of  employe  benefit  plans  The 
large  numbers  of  people  and  enormous 
amounts  of  money  Involved  In  such  plans 
coupled  with  the  public  Interest  In  their 
financial  soundness,  as  expressed  In  the  Act 
require  that  no  such  exculpatory  provision 
be  permitted. 

It  Is  noted  that  the  basic  three  year  stat- 
ute of  limitations  (subsection  14(h) )  for 
suits  to  enforce  the  fiduciary  provisions  or 
redress  a  fiduciary's  breach  may  be  extended 
up  to  an  additional  three  years  where  the 
breach  U  not  discovered  earlier.  In  no  event 
can  a  suit  be  maintained  more  than  six  years 
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after  the  violation  occurred.  Where  there  has 
been  a  willfully  false  or  fraudulent  misstate- 
ment or  concealment  of  a  material  fact,  an 
action  may  be  brought  any  time  within  ten 
years  after  the  violation  occurs. 

Finally,  by  subsection  (1)  a  fiduciary  is 
specifically  made  not  liable  for  violations 
committed  before  he  became  or  after  he 
ceased  to  be  a  fiduciary. 

The  second  all  new  section,  section  15,  pro- 
hibits persons  convicted  of  certain  listed 
crimes  from  serving,  for  a  period  of  five  years 
after  conviction  or  the  end  of  Imprisonment 
for  such  {jonvlction.  In  a  responsible  posi- 
tion in  connection  with  an  employee  bene- 
fit plan.  The  prohibition  is  considered  neces- 
sary because  of  the  large  funds  involved  and 
the  attendant  great  risk  of  a  loss  affecting  a 
large  number  of  persons.  Section  15  Is 
modeled  after  section  504  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
(LMRDA)  which  bars  persons  convicted  of 
certain  crimes  from  serving  as  union  officers. 
The  presence  of  the  LMRDA  prohibition  Is 
another  reason  for  Including  a  similar  pro- 
vision in  the  Protection  Act.  Without  such 
a  provision,  persons  barred  from  serving  as 
union  officers  might  take  positions  with  em- 
ployee benefit  plans.  The  danger  Inherent 
in  such  a  transfer  Is  especially  great  where 
elements  of  organized  crime  are  Involved. 

The  crimes  listed  have  been  chosen  with 
reference  to  three  kinds  of  criminal  activity. 
These  are  (1)  activities  which  Involve  a 
wrongful  taking  of  property.  (2)  activities 
which  are  related  to.  and  often  occur  in 
connection  with  the  efforts  of  organized 
crime  elements  In  the  labor-management 
and  securities  fields,  and  (3)  activities  of  a 
nature  so  vicious  that  Involvement  in  them 
casts  grave  doubt  on  the  Individual's  respon- 
sibility. Thus,  in  addition  to  the  specifically 
named  crimes  the  list  Includes  crimes  de- 
scribed in  section  9(a)  (1)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (involving  misconduct 
In  the  securities  field),  violations  of  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions (Taft-Hartley)  Act.  certain  violations 
of  the  LMRDA,  violations  of  chapter  63  of 
Title  18,  United  States  Code  (mall  fraud) 
and  violation  of  sections  874  (kickbacks  from 
public  works  employees),  1027  (false  state- 
ments in  documents  required  by  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act),  1954  (of- 
fer, acceptance  or  solicitation  to  Infiuence 
operations  of  employee  benefit  plan).  1503 
(jury  tampering),  1505  (obstruction  of  gov- 
ernment agency  proceedings,  1506  (theft  or 
alteration  of  court  record  or  process;  false 
bail),  1510  (obstruction  of  criminal  Inves- 
tigations) and  1951  (Interference  with  com- 
merce by  threats  or  violence)  of  Title  18, 
United  States  Code.  The  section  contains  Its 
own  criminal  penalty,  with  a  higher  fine  than 
that  provided  for  other  criminal  violations 
of  the  Act.  It  Is  the  same  penalty  as  that 
specified  In  section  504,  LMRDA. 

II.    REPORTING    AND    DISCLOSURE 

The  underlying  theory  of  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  to  date  has 
been  that  reporting  of  generalized  Informa- 
tion concerning  plan  operations  to  plan  par- 
ticipants and  beneficiaries  and  to  the  public 
In  general  would,  by  subjecting  the  dealings 
of  persons  controlling  employee  benefit  plans 
to  the  light  of  public  scrutiny.  Insure  that 
the  plan  would  be  operated  according  to  In- 
structions and  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
participants  and  beneficiaries.  The  Secre- 
tary's role  In  this  scheme  was  minimal.  Dis- 
closure has  been  seen  as  a  device  to  Impart 
to  participants  and  beneficiaries  sufficient 
information  to  enable  them  to  know  wheth- 
er the  plan  was  financially  sound  and  be- 
ing administered  as  intended.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  knowledge  thus  dissemi- 
nated would  enable  participants  to  police 
their  plans.  But  experience  has  shown  that 
the  limited  data  available  under  the  pres- 
ent Act  Is  insufficient  even  though  the  bur- 
den of  enforcement  has  been  partly  assumed 
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by  the  Secretary.  The  Amendments  there- 
fore are  designed  to  Increase  the  data  re- 
quired In  the  reports,  both  In  scope  and  In 
detail.  Experience  has  also  demonstrated  a 
need  for  a  more  particularized  form  of  re- 
porting, so  that  the  individual  participant 
knows  exactly  where  he  stands  with  respect 
to  his  plan — what  benefits  he  Is  entitled  to 
and  what  steps  he  must  follow  to  secure  his 
benefits.  Moreover,  the  addition  of  fiduciary 
responsibility  provisions  has  increased  the 
need  for  both  generalized  and  particularized 
data.  On  one  hand,  participants  will  be 
able  to  ascertain  whether  the  plan's  fi- 
duciaries are  observing  the  rules  set  out  in 
the  fiduciary  responsibility  section  only  If 
they  have  access  to  sufficient  data  about  plan 
transactions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prophy- 
lactic effect  of  the  fiduciary  responsibility 
section  will  operate  efficiently  only  If 
fiduciaries  are  aware  that  the  details  of  their 
dealings  will  be  open  to  inspiectlon,  and  that 
individual  participants  and  beneficiaries  will 
be  armed  with  enough  information  to  en- 
force their  own  rights  as  well  as  the  obliga- 
tions owed  by  the  fiduciary  to  the  plan  in 
general. 

There  are  three  significant  changes  de- 
signed to  impart  more  information  about  the 
plan  and  its  operations  in  general.  First,  the 
annual  report  must  Include  the  opinion  of 
an  Independent  rccountant  based  upon  the 
results  of  an  annual  audit.  Such  information 
will  allow  better  assessment  of  the  plan's 
financial  soundness  by  administrators  and 
participants  alike  (the  exemption  for  the 
books  of  institutions  providing  investment, 
insurance  and  related  functions  and  subject 
to  periodic  examtaation  by  a  government 
agency  will  prevent  duplicative  audit  exam- 
inations of  these  institutions) .  Second,  plans 
except  those  which  are  unfunded  must  in- 
clude in  their  reports  information  pertain- 
ing to  leases,  party  in  interest  transactions 
and  investment  assets  other  than  securities 
in  addition  to  information  about  securities, 
investments  and  loans.  Finally,  actuarial  in- 
formation is  now  required  so  that  partici- 
pants and  beneficiaries  can  Judge  the  prog- 
ress of  the  plan's  funding  scheme  and  its 
overall  financial  soundness. 

Amendments  to  provide  particularized  in- 
formation to  individual  participants  and 
beneficiaries  are  found  in  section  8.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  obligation  to  make  available 
copies  of  the  plan  description  and  latest  an- 
nual report,  the  administrator  will  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  to  a  participant  or  bene- 
ficiary so  requesting  in  writing  a  fair  sum- 
mary of  the  annual  report  or  a  statement  of 
what  benefits  (including  nonforfeitable  ben- 
efits, if  any)  have  accrued  in  his  favor  or 
both.  This  will  enable  a  participant  to  find 
out  where  he  stands  with  respect  to  the 
plan  at  any  given  time.  Administrators  must 
make  good  faith  efforts  to  supply  to  a  par- 
ticipant (or  his  survivor)  upon  his  term- 
matlon  of  service  under  a  plan,  a  notice  tell- 
ing the  participant  or  survivor  exactly  what 
procedures  must  be  followed  to  secure  his 
benefits. 

Further,  the  Administrator  must  furnish 
to  participants  and  beneficiaries  upon  re- 
quest copies  of  the  plan  description,  annual 
report,  or  bargaining  agreement,  trust  agree- 
ment, contract  or  instrument  under  which 
the  plan  is  established  and  operated.  He  may 
make  a  reasonable  charge  to  cover  the  cost  of 
such  copies.  If  a  plan  Is  subject  to  a  Federal 
vesting  requirement  and  is  exempted  from 
providing  preretirement  vesting  for  bene- 
fits earned  during  a  year  of  financial  hard- 
ship, good  faith  efforts  will  have  to  be  made 
to  Inform  participants  of  the  lack  of  vesting 
in  that  year. 

in.    ENFORCEMENT 

The  changes  in  the  enforcement  provi- 
sions have  been  made  so  that  the  rights 
given  to  participants  and  beneficiaries  else- 
where In  the  Act  will  be  enforceable  In  an 
appropriate   forum.    The    enforcement    sec- 
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tlon  reflects  the  addition  of  the  fiduciary 
responsibility  provisions  and  provides  rem- 
edies of  two  kinds;  those  designed  to  rectify 
fiduciary  breaches  and  those  to  insure  that 
participants  and  beneficiaries,  and  the  Sec- 
retary, will  receive  the  information  required 
by  the  reporting  and  disclosure  provisions. 
Suits  to  redress  breaches  of  duty  by  a  fiduci- 
ary or  to  remove  persons  from  plan  positions 
serving  in  violation  of  the  criminal  convic- 
tion bar  may  be  brought  by  a  participant  or 
beneficiary  only  as  a  representative  In  a 
class  action.  Certification  by  an  accountant 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  Secretary's  investi- 
gation is  no  longer  necessary  because  the 
annual  audit  requirement  allows  an  assump- 
tion that  the  plan  report  is  accurate. 

Participants  and  beneficiaries  may  sue  in 
any  State  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

For  actions  in  Federal  courts,  nationwide 
service  of  process  Is  provided  In  order  to  re- 
move a  possible  procedural  obstacle  to  hav- 
ing all  proper  parties  before  the  court.  Fed- 
eral and  State  courts  ^e  given  discretion  to 
award  attorney's  fees  and  court  costs  to  any 
party  in  actions  brought  by  a  participant  or 
a  beneficiary.  The  court  also  has  discretion 
to  require  the  plaintiff  to  post  security  for 
court  costs  and  reasonable  attorney's  fees. 

Fiduciary  breaches  may  be  rectified 
through  civil  suits  only.  Criminal  penalties 
for  such  breaches  are  Inconsistent  with  the 
principles  established  under  the  common 
law  of  trusts.  However,  criminal  penalties 
remain  available  in  cases  of  reporting  viola- 
tions, and.  under  Title  18.  United  States 
Code,  in  cases  of  embezzlement,  false  state- 
ments, bribery  and  kickbacks  In  connection 
with  employee  benefit  plans. 

rv.  EFFECT  OF  OTHER  LAWS 

The  Act  provides  for  a  uniform  source  of 
law  for  evaluating  the  fiduciary  conduct  of 
persons  acting  on  behalf  of  employees  bene- 
fit plans  and  a  singular  reporting  and  dis- 
closure system  in  lieu  of  burdensome  mul- 
tiple reports.  States  may  require  the  filing 
with  a  State  agency  of  copies  of  reports  re- 
quired imder  the  Act.  State  Courts  as  well 
as  Federal  courts  are  available  to  provide 
remedies  under  the  Act  and  actions  In  State 
courts  for  accountings  are  expressly  allowed. 
Furthermore,  the  Act  expressly  authorizes 
cooperative  arrangements  with  State  agen- 
cies as  well  as  other  Federal  agencies  and 
provides  that  State  laws  regulating  banking. 
Insurance  and  securities  remain  unimpaired. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  5, 
1971.  Mr.  An(3rew  J.  Biemiller.  director. 
Department  of  Legislation,  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Orgianizations.  testified  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Health,  on 
health  maintenance  orgranization  pro- 
posals. 

I  include  his  testimony  as  part  of  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Statement  of  Andrew  J.  Biemiller      . 

Mr.  Clialrman,  on  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  our  views  with  regard  to  S.  837.  S. 
935,  3.  1182  and  S.  1301.  Those  bills  are  all 
designed  to  sissist  In  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive, grroup  practice  prepayment  plans 
(GPPP)  operating  on  the  principle  of  pro- 
viding health  services  by  an  organized  medi- 
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cal  st&fT  directly  to  an  enrolled  population 
on  a  per  capita  basis. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  the  AFL-CIO 
has  had  differences,  some  major  and  some 
minor,  with  this  Administration.  However, 
we  are  In  complete  accord  on  the  importance 
of  utilizing  public  funds  to  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment of  organized  health  delivery  sys- 
tems or  Health  Maintenance  Organizations. 
We  therefore  welcome  the  initiatives  al- 
ready taken  by  the  Administration  in  fund- 
ing a,  number  of  HMO  projects  throughout 
the  country. 

We  do  have,  however,  a  major  reservation 
with  regard  to  S.  1182.  the  Administration's 
bill  to  promote  the  development  of  HMO's, 
Introduced  by  Senators  Javlts  (R-N.Y.)  and 
others. 

Section  U02  of  S.  1182  provides  for  mak- 
ing grants  to  public  and  non-profit  private 
HMO's.  However,  it  also  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  enter  into  contracts  with  any  (em- 
phasis supplied)  HMO  or  any  organization 
intending  to  t>ecome  a  HMO.  It  is  our  opin- 
ion that  this  language  will  open  the  door  to 
using  public  funds  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping profit  making  health  enterprises. 
We  are  adamantly  opposed  to  the  use  of  pub- 
lic funds  for  this  purpose.  Our  experience 
with  profit-making  nursing  homes  has  dem- 
onstrated that  it  Is  much  too  easy  to  make 
profits  by  not  maintaining  quality  standards. 
We  are  opposed  to  exploiting  human  misery 
for  private  gain. 

The  same  criticism  is  applicable  to  S.  703 
introduced  by  Senator  Pell  (D-R  I.) .  This  bill 
would  establish  a  wide  range  of  Federal  sub- 
sidies for  profltmaklng  "Community  Health 
and  Education  Corporations"  The  Federal 
government  assumes  the  risk  of  developing 
and  supporting  a  private  Corporation  whose 
sole  purpose  is  to  make  a  maximum  profit.  S. 
703  would  provide  Federal  subsidies  for  the 
operation  of  such  Corporations  for  20  years. 

I  make  this  point  at  the  outset  because  we 
regard  this  feature  of  S.  703  as  highly  dan- 
gerous. However,  before  making  other  specific 
comments  on  the  bills  the  Subcommittee  are 
considering,  I  want  to  convey  to  you  the  rea- 
sons why  organized  labor  favors  all  practical 
stepys  for  encouraging  the  expansion  of 
HMOs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  Indeed  delighted  with 
the  rapidly  growing  interest  in  prepaid  group 
practice.  Too  long,  Americans  have  had  to 
accept  the  present  fragmentation,  inefficient 
and  ineffective  non-system  of  health  care  be- 
cause there  was.  in  most  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, no  alternative  to  fee-for-service  medicine 
For  many  years  organized  labor  has  supported 
and  heli>ed  to  develop  prepaid  group  practice 
plans.  Now,  there  is  interest  in  developing 
HMO's,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, but  by  industry.  Insurance  compa- 
nies, Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield,  as  well  as 
by  hospitals  and  medical  schools.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  everybody  wants  to  get  into  the 
act.  The  AFL-CIO  has  supported  the  develop- 
ment of  prepaid  group  practice  and  consumer 
controlled  health  cooperatives  since  the  mer- 
ger of  the  AFL  and  the  CIO  in  1955.  In  fact, 
both  the  AFL  and  CIO  had  resolutions  favor- 
ing these  principles  prior  to  the  merger.  For 
example,  the  1953  AFL  Convention  stated: 

"We  are  particularly  grateful  to  note  a 
growing  interest  on  the  part  of  many  unions 
in  the  establishment  of  truly  comprehensive 
direct  medical  service  plans,  making  use  of 
the  advantages  of  group  medical  practice  in 
health  centers  and  clinics,  serving  trade 
union  members  and  the  families  in  the 
community." 

Nor  have  we  remained  content  to  pass 
resolutions.  In  1913.  the  International  Ladles' 
Garment  Workers  Umon  sponsored  the  first 
union  health  center  in  New  York  City.  Be- 
cause of  the  opposition  of  organized  medicine 
this  health  center  initially  had  to  limit  its 
program  to  diagnostic  services.  Since  that 
time,  the  Ladles'  Garment  Workers  have  es- 
tablished   additional    diagnostic    and    treat- 
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ment  centers.  Other  unions  such  as  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers,  the  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Employees'  and  Bartenders'  In- 
ternational Union,  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association,  the  Retail  Clerks  In- 
ternational Association,  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  the 
United  Hatters,  Cap  and  Millinery  Workers 
International  Union,  the  Service  Employees 
International  Union,  the  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North 
America,  the  National  Maritime  Union,  the 
International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers, 
the  United  Shoeworkers  and  the  Seafarers 
International  Union  of  North  America  have 
established  health  centers. 

For  the  most  part,  these  union  health  cen- 
ters have  provided  health  services  for  their 
members  only.  However,  in  recent  years  AFL- 
CIO  policy  has  emphasized  the  importance  of 
community  sponsorship  of  group  practice 
prepayment  plans.  We  recognize  where  mem- 
t>ership  in  a  HMO  is  restricted  to  a  single 
group  of  employees  the  potential  for  growth 
is  limited.  We  now  feel  the  benefits  of  such 
programs  should  be  shared  with  the  entire 
conmiunity.  Until  recently  the  only  new  com- 
munltywlde  group  practice  prepayment  plans 
that  were  organized  by  other  than  the  giant 
Kaiser  Foundation  were  the  Community 
Health  Association  of  Detroit,  sponsored  by 
the  United  Automobile  Workers  of  America 
and  the  Community  Health  Foundation  of 
Cleveland,  sponsored  by  the  Meat  Cutters  and 
the  Retail  Clerks.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Group  Health  Association  of  America,  the 
AFIj-CIO  Is  actively  working  to  establish  new 
plans  in  15  cities  aroixnd  the  country. 

We  have  cited  this  history  In  some  detail 
to  Indicate  our  longstanding  commitment  to 
improving  the  organization  and  delivery  of 
health  care  through  development  of  QPPP's. 

Why  do  we  have  this  Interest?  It  Is  be- 
cause our  experience  has  demonstrated  to  us 
that  HMOs  can  provide  better  quality  med- 
ical care  at  lower  cost  than  the  fragmented 
fee-for-servlce  system.  Our  members  are  en- 
rolled in  the  Kaiser  Foundation  health  plans 
in  California,  Oregon,  Hawaii,  Ohio  and  Colo- 
rado. We  have  members  who  belong  to  the 
Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York 
(HIP.),  Group  Health  Association  here  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Group  Health  of  Puget 
Sound  and  others.  All  the  reports  we  receive 
Indicate  these  plans  give  the  best  value  for 
the  medical  care  dollar. 

In  fact,  the  potential  cost  savings  from 
passage  of  this  legislation  are  enormous.  Pre- 
paid group  practice  plans  require  1.7  hos- 
pital beds  per  1000  subscribers.  The  national 
standard  under  Hill-Burton  is  about  4  0  beds 
per  1000.  For  every  GPPP  plan  developed, 
new  construction  of  hospital  beds  can  be  re- 
duced by  23  beds  per  1000.  This  will  save 
many  millions  of  dollars. 

In  addition.  GPPP's  use  physician  manpow- 
er more  effectively.  The  Kaiser,  Portland  plan 
operates  on  the  basis  of  one  full-time  physi- 
cian for  every  1500  persons,  compared  with  a 
national  ratio  of  one  patient-seeing  physi- 
cian for  every  700  persons.  If  we  could  apply 
this  ratio  of  physicians  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  and  achieve  a  proper  distribution  of 
physicians,  believe  it  or  not  we  would  have 
too  many,  not  too  few  patient-seeing  doctors. 
The  more  group  practice  plans  we  have,  the 
fewer  physicians  and  hospital  beds  we  will 
need. 

We  do  not  intend  to  Imply  that  we  have 
sufficient  beds  nor  adequate  numbers  of 
health  personnel.  All  we  are  pointing  out  is 
that  If  the  delivery  system  were  as  efficient 
as  Kaiser,  Portland  or  Group  Health  of  Puget 
Sound,  we  would  have  enough  resources  to 
meet  the  need. 

However,  we  know  the  delivery  system  Is 
not  going  to  change  overnight.  In  fact,  we 
know  it  will  take  years  to  achieve  a  rational 
health  care  delivery  system.  Until  such  time 
as  we  do  have  a  more  efficient  delivery  system, 
we  will  need  more  hospital  beds,  more  nurs- 
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Ing  home  beds,  more  physicians,  more  nurses, 
more  medical  technologists  and  more  health 
personnel  In  every  category.  We  do  say  that 
while  we  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  de- 
veloping new  health  resources,  we  should,  at 
the  same  time,  devote  sufficient  resources  to 
develop  organized  delivery  systems  so  that 
expenditures  for  manpower  and  facilities  can 
be  brought  into  balance  with  the  need  for 
them.  We  should  develop  resoxirces  and  pro- 
mote better  forms  of  health  delivery  at  the 
same  time.  We  do  need  a  program  federally 
financed  if  we  are  to  ease  our  requirements 
for  manpower  and  facilities  In  future  years. 
In  order  to  promote  a  rapid  development 
of  HMOs,  an  ideal  HMO  bill  should  Include 
federal  funding  for  the  following: 

1.  Feasibility  Studies.  In  order  for  a  new 
plan  to  succeed  the  HMO  concept  must  have 
support  from  consumers,  labor  and  manage- 
ment, some  physicians,  one  or  more  hospitals 
and  from  community  leaders.  Feasibility 
studies  are  essential  to  avoid  loss  of  Federal 
funds  on  poorly  conceived  projects. 

2.  Initial  Planning  and  Development.  Fed- 
eral grants  must  be  provided  to  Implement 
an  enrollment  campaign  among  potential 
subscribers,  to  design  and  make  arrangements 
for  the  health  services  to  be  provided,  to  de- 
velop administrative  and  Internal  organiza- 
tional arrangements,  to  design  a  capital  fi- 
nancing program  and  to  recruit  physicians 
and  other  personnel. 

3.  Construction.  Grants  and  subsidized 
loans  must  be  made  available  to  new  or  ex- 
panding HMO's  for  the  construction  of  new 
facilities  or  the  remodeling  and  renovation 
of  existing  structures. 

4.  Initial  Costs  of  Operation.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  It  takes  2  to  5  years  for  a 
new  HMO  to  achieve  capacity  enrollment. 
Until  such  time  as  the  medical  department 
Is  fully  staffed  and  the  facility  or  facilities 
fully  utilized,  operating  deficits  will  be  in- 
curred. Grants  and  subsidized  loans  to  cover 
initial  operating  deficits  are  essential  If  a  new 
plan  is  not  to  be  drowned  in  red  ink. 

5.  Special  Project  Grants.  HMO's  should 
be  encouraged  to  train  and  develop  new  types 
of  health  personnel  such  as  physician  assist- 
ants and  pediatric  nurses.  They  should  de- 
velop Improved  systems  of  recording,  storing 
and  retrieving  medical  records.  Financial  as- 
sistance should  be  provided  for  Innovative 
programs  in  HMO  management  and  opera- 
tion. HMO's  should  be  encouraged  to  de- 
velop Innovative  programs  of  initial  screen- 
ing of  persons  seeking  health  care  as  well  as 
new  ways  of  handling  convalescent  care. 

6.  Management  Training.  Grants  should 
be  made  available  to  public  and  private  edu- 
cational Institutions.  Fellowships  and  schol- 
arships should  be  provided  for  approved 
training  programs  in  the  management  and 
administration  of  HMO's. 

7.  Clinical  Training.  Grants  should  be 
provided  to  approved  schools  or  to  HMO's 
for  the  purpose  of  training  medical  and 
paramedical  personnel. 

8.  Public  Education.  The  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  should  be 
directed  to  conduct  a  pu'olic  education  cam- 
paign to  improve  the  public  understanding 
of  HMO's. 

9.  Program  Evaluation.  The  Secretary  of 
HEW  should  be  directed  and  adequately  fi- 
nanced to  evaluate  the  relative  erst  effective- 
ness of  different  HMO  models  as  well  as 
HMO's  as  a  group  in  comparison  with  the 
fee-fcr-service  dystem. 

An  ideal  HMO  bill  should  also  meet  the 
following  criteria: 

1.  Federal  grants  ard  subsidized  leans 
should  be  made  available  only  to  nonprofit 
HMO's. 

2.  A  wide  varietv  cf  instltutirns  and  orga- 
nizations shculd  b?  e"c"uraged  t-i  spo'-K^^r 
the  formatlnn  of  HMO's,  but  priority  for 
public  funds  shculd  be  given  to  HMO's  spon- 
sored by  consumers  or  by  community  orga- 
nizations. 
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3.  To  be  eligible  for  grants  and  loans  an 
HMO  charter  should  provide  procedures  for 
hearing  and  resolving  grievances  between  Its 
members  and  the  personnel  providing  health 
services.  The  charter  should  provide  the  sub- 
scribers a  meaningful  role  In  policy  making. 

4.  HMO's  should  enroll  persons  from  among 
the  various  age,  social  and  Income  groups  In 
the  area  It  serves.  Insofar  as  Is  feasible, 
HMO's  should  not  be  established  to  serve  one 
class  of  subscribers. 

5.  State  and  local  area  comprehensive 
health  planning  agencies  should  not  have  a 
veto  jjower  over  the  establishment  of  new 
HMO's. 

6.  Since  20  states  prohibit  prepaid  group 
practice,  federal  legislation  mtist  pre-empt 
State  laws  that  restrict  the  establishment  of 
HMOs. 

7.  Provision  should  be  made  for  a  national 
HMO  advisory  council.  The  majority  of  mem- 
bers on  this  council  should  be  consumer 
representatives. 

We  have  outlined  the  features  of  what  we 
believe  should  be  included  in  the  legislation 
if  HMO's  are  to  do  the  Job  expected  of  them. 
We  urge  their  consideration  In  any  bill  that 
is  reported  out  of  this  Subcommittee.  All  of 
the  bills  now  before  you  could,  in  our  opinion, 
be  improved  along  the  lines  we  have  Indl-, 
cated. 

We  would  like  now  to  discuss  more  spe- 
cifically each  of  the  bills  before  you.  We  have 
already  Indicated  our  objections  to  S.  703  and 
we  would  like  to  proceed  to  a  critique  of  the 
other  HMO  proposals.  Our  Intention  is  only 
to  point  up  those  areas  where  these  bills  can 
be  improved.  All  these  bills  have  positive 
elements  but,  in  the  Interest  of  time,  we 
propose  to  dwell  only  upon  those  features 
requiring  special  emphasis, 

s.   837,  jav:ts   <R-N.Y.) 

Sec.  1003(a)(9)  and  Sec.  1004(b)  require 
the  approval  of  the  State  314(a)  agency  or 
State  health  planning  agency  prior  to  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  for  the  planning 
and  development  of  a  new  HMO.  The  State 
planning  agency  for  the  State  of  New  York, 
for  example.  Is  an  effective  planning  body 
which  provides  for  appropriate  representa- 
tion of  consumer  Interests.  Unfortunately, 
State  planning  bodies  In  some  of  the  States 
have  been  captured  by  the  provider  Interests 
and  are  likely  to  resist  change.  Other  bills 
before  this  Subcommittee  which  provide  re- 
view "oy  the  State  planning  agency  but  leave 
the  ultimate  decision  for  approval  of  a  proj- 
ect to  the  Secretary  are  an  Improvement  over 
S.  837. 

Another  shortcoming  of  S.  837  Is  that  there 
is  no  provision  for  feasibility  studies. 

Other  than  the  above,  there  are  many  ex- 
cellent features  of  S.  837  including  the 
following: 

1.  Federal  funds  would  not  be  made  avail- 
able for  profit-making  HMO's. 

2.  The  bill  provides  for  continuing  support 
of  new  HMO's  up  to  5  years. 

3.  Grants  and  subsidized  loans  (3  percent) 
would  be  provided  for  modernization  and 
rehabilitation  or  construction  of  ambulatory 
care  facilities  for  HMO's. 

4.  Grants  not  to  exceed  80  percent  of  the 
amount  of  non-Federal  contribution  other- 
wise required  for  the  construction  or 
modernization  of  medical  facilities  under  the 
Hill-Burton  program  are  authorized. 

5.  Interest  reduction  payments  to  holders 
of  mortgages  under  the  National  Housing  Act 
where  mortgaged  medical  facilities  were  used 
as  part  of  an  HMO  are  authorized.  ThU  Inter- 
est subsidy  would  pay  to  the  holder  of  the 
mortgage  all  Interest  charges  exceeding  1 
percent, 

6.  Grants  up  to  100  percent  of  costs  would 
be  provided  for  projects  of  special  signifi- 
cance and  for  planning  and  developing  new 
HMO's  in  urban  or  niral  areas  designated  by 
the  Secretary  as  needing  such  assistance. 
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S.    935,    KENNEDY     (D-MASS.) 

Title  II  Of  this  bin  would  provide  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  HMO's  grants  and 
loans  to  medical  schools  and  to  health  care 
Institutions  such  as  teaching  hospitals,  which 
have  a  written  affiliation  agreement  with  a 
medical  school.  The  focus  of  this  bill  is  too 
narrow.  HMO's  eligible  for  funding  should 
include  not  only  medical  schools  but  con- 
sumers, community  organizations,  hospitals 
and  medical  groups.  The  bill  establishes  a 
Health  Maintenance  Organization  Review 
Council  with  no  provision  for  consumer  rep- 
resentation. We  think  this  is  a  major  omis- 
sion. Loans  would  be  provided  to  cover  initial 
operating  deficits,  but  at  going  rates.  This  is 
hardly  adequate. 

There  is  provision  for  grants  to  conduct 
feasibility  studies  which,  as  we  have  stated. 
Is  a  necessary  feature  of  a  good  program. 

S.     1182     (JAVITS    R-N.Y.)     AND    20    CO-SPONSORS 
ADMINISTRATION    BILL 

The  bin  would  open  the  door  to  Federal 
funding  for  profit-making  HMO's.  The  AFL- 
CIO  recommends  such  funding  be  restricted 
to  non-profit  HMO's  with  priority  for  plans 
which  are  sponsored  by  consumers  and  com- 
munity-wide organizations. 

Sec.  1101  ( 1 )  (D)  would  require  a  new  HMO 
to  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  proof  of  financial  responsibility  as 
a  condition  for  receiving  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance. This  is  too  restrictive.  Even  major 
financial  institutions  or  the  Kaiser  Founda- 
tion could  hardly  provide  "proof"  of  finan- 
cial responslbnity  under  certain  circum- 
stances. The  loan  guarantee  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  designed  to  tide  a  new  plan  over 
until  such  time  as  it  may  become  self-sus- 
taining. Therefore,  "proof"  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility is  both  unnecessary  and  unduly 
restrictive.  This  language  would  in  our  Judg- 
ment prohibit  the  formation  of  community- 
sponsored  HMO's. 

Grants  are  provided  HMO's  which  locate  in 
medically  deprived  areas.  Guaranteed  loans 
at  prevailing  rates  are  provided  for  HMO's  in 
other  areas.  However,  these  loans  are  not 
subsidized.  If  grants  are  not  to  be  provided 
for  for  new  HMO's,  which  are  to  be  located 
in  areas  not  medically  deprived,  the  loans 
then,  at  a  miiUmum  should  be  subsidized. 

The  AFL-CIO  favors  the  provision  that 
only  requires  review  and  not  approval  of  a 
project  by  the  State  health  planning  agency. 

The  provision  for  Joint  funding  of  a  single 
project  where  more  than  one  P'ederal  agency 
may  be  the  source  of  funds  will  greatly  sim- 
plify the  administration  of  projects  for  the 
applicant. 

S.     1301      (MONDALE,  D-MINN,) 

This  bni  would  restrict  the  funding  of 
new  HMO's  to  medical  schools.  The  AFL- 
CIO  supports  the  concept  that  medical 
schools  should  receive  grants  to  establish 
HMO's.  However,  sponsors  should  not  be 
limited  to  medical  schools.  This  bill,  like 
S.  935,  would  restrict  grants  to  establishing 
HMO's  In  communities  which  are  character- 
ized by  a  lack  of  adequate  medical  care.  There 
is  no  provision  for  guaranteed  loans  in  S. 
1301. 

All  of  the  bnis  before  this  Subcommittee 
fall  short  of  our  specifications  for  an  ideal 
bill.  We  think  the  best  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration Is  S.  837  Introduced  by  Senator 
Javlts.  However,  we  feel  improvements  could 
be  made  in  S.  837  along  the  lines  we  have 
suggested. 

We  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  organi- 
zation and  financing  of  health  services  are 
Interrelated.  A  Health  Maintenance  Organi- 
zation provides  comprehensive  services.  In 
fact,  the  whole  HMO  concept  contemplates 
a  single  capitation  payment  to  cover  preven- 
tive care,  physician  services,  hospitalization, 
skilled  nursing  home  care  and  home  health 
and  other  health  care  services.  The  single 
capitation  enables  an  HMO  to  make  maxi- 
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mum  use  of  the  budgeted  dollar  by  utilizing 
lower  cost  methods  of  treatment  where  they 
are  appropriate  to  meet  the  medical  care 
needs  of  the  patient. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  disturbed  that  while 
Administration  officials  have  stated  that 
HMO's  are  conceived  as  the  cornerstone  of 
Administration  policy  to  resolve  the  health 
care  crisis,  the  funds  requested  by  the  Ad- 
ministration are  completely  Inadequate  to 
launch  a  large-scale  development  of  HMO's. 
We  think  there  should  be  less  rhetoric  and 
more  funds.  For  this  reason,  we  would  like 
to  suggest  this  Subcommittee  write  Into  any 
bin  that  you  report  out  substantial  author- 
izations to  indicate  the  Intent  of  Congress  Is 
that  HMO  development  will  have  a  high 
budgetary  priority  for  future  appropriations. 

We  believe  prepaid  group  practice  plans  or 
HMO's  will  be  the  backbone  of  any  future 
health  deUvery  system.  They  will  proWde  a 
foundation  for  the  financing  of  health  serv- 
ices for  all  Americans  such  as  is  provided  in 
S.  3,  the  National  Health  Security  program 
introduced  by  the  Chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. A  good  HMO  bill,  adequately  funded, 
will  provide  the  organizational  structure 
upon  which  to  build  a  national  health  pro- 
gram. It  will  be  part  of  the  toollng-up  proc- 
ess for  National  Health  Security, 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  COST  OP 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 


HON.  BEN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  introduced  a  bill,  cosponsored 
by  58  Members,  which  would  provide  for 
tax  credit  for  the  cost  of  higher  educa- 
tion. For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
insert  a  letter  and  attached  article  I  re- 
ceived regarding  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion: 

Dear  Congressman  Blackbtjrn:  The 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  has  reported 
on  the  Introduction  of  your  bill— HR  10912. 
The  Financial  Aid  officers  In  Connecticut  rep- 
resenting both  public  and  private  Institu- 
tions of  Higher  Education  have  viewed  with 
Increasing  alarm  the  mounting  pressure  on 
the  middle-income  family  in  terms  of  paying 
for  a  college  education. 

The  current  philosophy  of  Federal  Student 
Aid  Is  admirable  in  its  effort  to  remove  eco- 
nomic barriers  to  higher  education  for  the 
economically  disad\'antaged.  However,  one 
of  the  fall-out  effects  has  been  the  elimina- 
tion of  middle-income  famUies  (over  $12.- 
000)  from  participation  in  such  aid  pro- 
grams. Therefore,  students  from  such  fam- 
ilies must  decide  to  either  attend  low-cost 
public  institutions  or  undertake  considerable 
debt  to  attend  private  institutions.  Institu- 
tional aid  funds  are  being  utilized  to 
"match"  and  or  add  to  Federal  aid  fuds  to 
low-income  students. 

At  Wesleyan  University,  for  example,  a 
student  eligible  for  the  maximum  EOG  of 
$1000,  (famUy  Income  less  than  $6,000,  pa- 
rental contribution  less  than  $600),  a  Na- 
tional Defense  Student  loan  of  $600  and  a 
College  Work  Study  Job  for  $400  wUl  require 
$2900  in  institutional  grant  money  to  meet 
his  student  budget  for  one  year.  Clearly, 
few  Institutions  will  have  funds  to  do  little 
more  than  "match"  the  federal  programs 
again  eliminating  the  middle-Income  family 
from  consideration  for  support. 

The  Connecticut  Aid  officers  have  followed 
the  "career"  of  the  tax  credits  proposals  by 
Senators  Rlblcoff  and  Domlnlck.  We  strongly 
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support  such  action  hy  you  at  this  time  and 
request  a  copy  of  your  bill  In  order  that  we 
may  become  knowledgeable  of  Its  details.  I 
am  enclosing  a  recent  article  which  I  trust 
you  will  find  Interesting. 
Sincerely  yours. 

P.  Jerome  Cunningham, 

President. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ARAGON  BEATS  BIG  ODDS 


January  25,  1972 


What  TtriTioN  Tax  Credits  Wottld  Do 

The  Rlblcoflf-Domlnlck  plan,  so  named 
after  Its  leading  sponsors,  Senator  Abrahajn 
Riblcoff.  Democrat  from  Connecticut,  and 
Senator  Peter  Dominlck,  Republican  from 
Colorado,  would  permit  anybody  who  pays 
for  tuition,  fees,  books,  and  supplies  for  a 
student  at  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing— whether  the  payer  be  the  student  him- 
self, his  parents,  or  a  benefactor — a  tax  credit 
of  75  percent  of  the  first  $200,  25  percent  of 
the  next  $300.  and  10  percent  of  the  next 
$1,000,  Thus,  a  credit  of  $175  would  be  al- 
lowed for  expenses  of  $300  (58  percent)  and 
a  credit  of  $325  for  expenses  of  $1,500  (25 
percent).  The  scale  is  weighted  in  favor  of 
low- tuition  institutions  where  it  wipes  out 
much  or  most  of  the  tuition  cost.  The  credit 
starts  tapering  off  from  an  Income  of  $25,000 
and  then  vanishes  at  $57,500. 

The  Treasiu-y  Etepartment  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  the  Rlbicoff-Domlnlck  plan  would 
initially  be  8750  million  a  year,  gradually 
rising  to  $1.3  billion.  Sixty-two  percent  of  the 
credits  would  accrue  to  beneficarles  with  an 
Income  between  $3,000  and  $10,000;  91  per- 
cent to  persons  whose  Income  is  under  $20,- 
000.  (This  gives  the  lie  to  the  misconception 
that  tax  credit  plans  benefit  the  rich.) 

The  RiblcofT-Dominick  tax  credit  plan 
offers  little  or  nothing  to  the  rich,  little  or 
nothing  to  the  poor,  and  aims  at  easing  the 
future  college  burden — the  inevitable  tuition 
boosts — of  the  great  majority  of  students 
who  come  from  families  "in  between."  Most 
students  from  families  whose  Income  Is  so 
low  tJiat  they  pay  little  or  no  Income  tax  are 
probably  on  a  scholarship.  The  granting  of 
tuition  tax  credits  would  not  only  free  more 
acholaxshlpe  for  needy  students  (because 
students  from  lower-middle  Income  families 
would  no  long^er  need  them),  it  would  also 
stimulate  many  thousands  of  benefactors  to 
donate  scholarships  for  which  they  would  re- 
ceive credit  on  their  Income  tax. 

If  It  were  stUl  held  desirable  to  make  direct 
tax  credit  benefits  available  to  people  who 
I>ay  no  income  tax,  the  tax  credit  could  be 
made  "absolute":  a  potential  recipient  of  an 
educational  tax  credit  would  compute  his  In- 
come tax,  including  his  tuition  tax  credit, 
and  if  his  return  winds  up  with  a  final  net 
credit  It  would  be  paid  to  him  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  like  a  net  credit  from 
overpayment  on  the  Income  tax. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24.  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 

OP    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  ver>'  rare  these  days  to  hear  of  a  small, 
struggling  community  which  makes  it  in 
this  world  of  giant  metropoli.  Far  more 
often,  we  read  of  these  communities 
either  being  swallowed  up  by  our  larger 
cities,  or  finally  succumbing  to  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand,  only  to  be  remem- 
bered as  a  town  that  once  was.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  a  copy  of  an  Atlanta  Journal 
article  which  details  the  success  one  com- 
munity in  my  district  had  in  surviving  as 
an  individual  entity.  Appropriately 
enough,  the  article  is  entitled  "Aragon 
Beats  Big  Odds": 

Town  To  Get  New  Industry — Aragon  Beats 
Big  Odds 

Aragon,  Ga. — Aragon  beats  the  odds  when 
its  only  Industry  quit  operating  in  1970.  It 
should  have  followed  other  towns  in  similar 
situations  down  that  dusty  Georgia  road  to 
oblivion. 

Instead  in  the  18  months  since  United 
Merchants,  Inc.,  closed  its  Aragon  Mill,  the 
citizens  of  the  small  community  reactivated 
a  57-year-old  city  charter,  took  control  of 
the  public  services  and  elected  a  mayor  along 
with  four  councilmen. 

Now  the  news  comes  that  Integrated  Prod- 
ucts of  Rome  is  planning  to  buy  closed  Ara- 
gon Mill.  A  spokesman  said  tfcs  mill  would 
be  converted  from  a  carpet  yc/  \  producer  to 
a  spinning  and  drying  operation  and  could 
be  In  operation  with  200  to  250  employes  by 
next  July. 

Only  a  few  details  remain  to  be  worked 
out,  a  company  spokesman  said. 

"This  would  be  a  tremendous  economic 
boost  In  every  way,"  said  mayor-elect  Larry 
Pittman. 

The  voters  of  the  mill  village  also  scored  a 
first  among  Georgia  cities.  They  amended 
their  charter  to  allow  a  $2,000  homestead 
exemption  on  ad  valorem  taxes  for  all  Aragon 
homeowners  and  increased  it  to  $4,000  for 
persons  over  65  years  of  age. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  frees  many 
elderly  persons  from  paying  any  city  taxes 
at  all.  According  to  lifelong  resident  E>d  M. 
Elliott,  there  are  few  homes  in  Aragon  valued 
over  $8,000. 

"These  are  working  p)eople's  homes,"  he 
said  of  the  values. 

Given  the  normal  method  of  taxation,  he 
said,  a  home  assessed  at  a  total  value  of 
$8,000  would  be  taxed  at  50  per  cent  of  $4,000. 
Subtracting  the  $4,000  exemption  for  senior 
citizens,  many  city  tax  bills  will  equal  zero. 

"There  isn't  going  to  be  many  taxes  over 
$5,  anyway,"  Elliott  said,  adding  the  taxation 
rate  for  Aragon  was  set  at  5  mills.  The  asses- 
ments  will  be  based  on  the  Polk  County  tax 
records,  and  billing  will  not  start  until  1972. 

Collecting  taxes  and  running  a  city  usually 
Is  not  the  worry  of  residents  of  small  Georgia 
towns.  Simply  keeping  folks  In  town  Is  the 
overriding  concern.  But  not  in  Aragon's 
case. 

Doomsayers  were  predicting  that  Aragon 
would  "dry  up  and  blow  away"  when  the  mill 
closed  and  put  500  persons  out  of  work.  But 
the  town  of  1.080  seems  to  be  thriving. 

"Today,  there's  not  an  empty  house  In  the 
city  limits,  and  we're  better  off  now  than 
when  the  mill  was  going,"  Elliott  said.  "Most 
of  the  folks  put  out  of  work  weire  from  out- 


of-town,  I  doubt  more  than  100  people  from 
Aragon  worked  at  the  mUl  when  it  closed 
and  those  have  found  work  somewhere  else 
now." 

Although  the  residents  remained  In  Ara- 
gon, Elliott  admitted  the  payroll  at  the  mill 
was  missed. 

What  concerned  Elliott  and  many  neigh- 
bors when  the  mill  closed  was  being  left  at 
the  mercy  of  private  utility  companies  that 
the  company  had  employed  to  supply  urban 
services. 

A  private  company  was  running  garbage 
coUectlons  and  the  Polk  County  Water  and 
Sewer  Authority  had  control  over  water 
rates,  he  said. 

So,  Elliott  and  several  others  checked  with 
the  state  attorney  general  for  an  opinion  on 
the  legality  of  the  57-year-old  charter  that 
was  given  the  city  In  1914.  The  answer  from 
Atty.  Gen.  Arthur  Bolton  was  that  the  char- 
ter was  valid. 

A  house-to-house  straw  vote  brought  a 
three-man  commission  plus  a  vice  commis- 
sioner Into  being  and  they  reactivated  the 
document. 

The  Commission  took  over  the  utilities 
along  with  a  swimming  pool,  a  little  league 
ball  park,  a  fully  equipped  fire  station,  a 
storm  sewer  system  and  a  building  for  the 
city  hall,  at  the  legacy  of  the  defunct  mill. 

The  only  thing  the  City  of  Aragon  does  not 
have  control  of  Is  the  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tem. Including  a  waste  disposal  plant,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Polk  County  Water  Au- 
thority. 

"We  (Aragon)  have  made  application  to 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  for  a 
grant  to  acquire  the  water  and  sewage  dis- 
posal system,"  Elliott  said. 

Since  the  commission  has  been  operating 
the  city,  Aragon  has  obtained  grants  total- 
ing $18,000— $3,500  from  the  state  and  $9,500 
from  the  federal  government — ^to  supply 
services  for  the  community. 

Also  expected  the  first  of  next  year  is  a 
grant  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Act  that 
will  supply  the  city  with  its  first  employee,  a 
police  officer.  Accompanying  the  salary  of  the 
officer  wUl  be  a  patrol  car  and  equipment. 
The  grant  was  obtained  through  the  Coosa 
Valley  Area  Planning  and  Development  Com- 
mission. 

The  commission  has  also  bought  a  garbage 
truck  and  Installed  90  mercury  street  lights. 
Thirty  of  the  lights  were  placed  In  locations 
where  there  had  been  none  because  the  old 
mlU  vUlage  limits  did  not  extend  to  the  pres- 
ent city  boundaries. 

"Everybody  in  town  is  expecting  a  New 
York  City  to  be  made  of  Aragon  overnight  " 
Elliott  chuckled. 

He  also  said  the  commission  was  leaving 
the  city  "In  pretty  good  shape"  for  the  new 
mayor  and  the  four-member  council  that 
will  take  office  Jan.  1,  1972. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
BUDGET 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Nixon's  meaningful 
recognition  of  this  Nation's  obligation  to 
America's  veterans,  and  their  dependents 
and  survivors,  has  been  shared  whole- 
heartedly, and  on  a  nonpartisan  basis,  by 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 
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I  am  certain,  moreover,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's highest  in  history  fiscal  year  1973 
budget  request  of  $11.7  billion  for  Veter- 
ans' Administration  programs,  which  he 
has  just  submitted  to  the  Congress,  will 
be  accorded  continued,  nonpartisan  con- 
gressional support. 

The  President's  record  high  budget  re- 
quest for  VA  appropriations  in  fiscal  year 
1973  is  not  only  about  $790  million  over 
this  fiscal  year,  but  marks  the  fourth 
consecutive  year  in  which  record  high  VA 
budget  requests  have  been  recorded. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I 
admit  to  a  special  concern  for  our  vete- 
rans and  their  families,  and  for  the  sur- 
vivors of  deceased  veterans.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  I  recognize  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  are  privileged 
to  number  among  their  constituents  a 
proportionate  share  of  America's  28.5 
million  living  veterans,  their  families  and 
the  survivors  of  deceased  veterans — who, 
together,  constitute  nearly  half  of  our 
entire  national  population,  and  who  are 
presently  or  potentially  entitled  to  bene- 
fits and  services  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  citing  the  highlights  of  the  request- 
ed fiscal  year  1973  VA  budget,  I  do  not 
intend  to  emphasize  cold,  impersonal 
budget  figures,  impressive  as  they  are. 
Rather,  I  would  ask  that  the  Members 
think  in  terms  of  the  personal,  human 
hopes  and  needs  which  this  budget  will 
enable  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
meet. 

In  taking  this  approach,  I  can  assure 
the  Members  that  they  will  be  sharing 
the  operating  philosophy  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  the  personal 
compassion,  concern  and  dedication  of 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Don- 
ald E.  Johnson  and  his  more  than  180,- 
000  VA  associates. 

In  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  nearly  5 
million  veterans  and  dependents  will  re- 
ceive $6.4  billion  in  needed  and  deserved 
disability  and  death  compensation  and 
pension  benefits  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. This  will  be  $331  million 
more  than  the  Veterans'  Administration 
will  pay  out  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

I  think  that  all  Members  will  agree 
that  one  of  the  most  important  and  pop- 
ular benefits  for  our  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans is  the  GI  bill  education  and  train- 
ing program. 

How  critically  this  program  is  needed, 
and  its  increasing  use,  are  reflected  in 
the  fact  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion proposed  fiscal  year  1973  budget 
requests  $204.7  million  more  for  GI  bill 
education  and  training  and  other  read- 
justment benefits  than  is  budgeted  this 
year.  The  total  $2.2  billion  requested  for 
these  benefits  beginning  July  1  repre- 
sents more  than  a  200-percent  increase 
over  the  amount  expended  just  4  years 
ago. 

Again,  however,  I  emphasize  the  hu- 
man factors,  and  the  fact  that  more  than 
2  million  Vietnam  era  veterans  will  be 
trained  in  fiscal  1973 — an  increase  of 
105,000  veterans  over  this  year's  record 
number  of  enrollees  imder  the  Vietnam 
era  GI  bill. 

The  GI  bill  home  loan  program  is  also 
projected  to  increase  in  fiscal  1973.  Spe- 
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cifically,  the  requested  budget  forecsists  a 
volume  of  more  than  340,000  home  loans 
valued  at  $7.2  billion— an  increase  of  5 
percent  over  this  year,  which,  in  itself, 
marked  the  highest  home  loan  volume 
since  1957. 

Unprecedented  in  concept,  VA's  mas- 
sive information  and  contact  program, 
called  Outreach,  will  be  continued  and 
expanded  in  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
with  an  expected  total  of  18.4  million 
personal  and  telephone  interviews  with 
veterans  and  their  dependents  being 
completed — an  increase  of  91.7  percent 
over  the  interview  total  of  1969. 

VA's  requested  fiscal  year  1973  budget 
calls  for  an  increase  in  the  agency's  aver- 
age employment  of  11,640,  to  bring  its 
total  work  force  to  more  than  183,000. 
Nearly  11,000  of  this  employment  in- 
crease is  earmarked  for  VA's  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  which,  as  Mem- 
bers know,  operates  the  agency  network 
of  hospitals,  clinics,  and  other  health  de- 
livery facilities. 

The  $2.5  billion  requested  for  VA  medi- 
cine in  fiscal  year  1973  is  an  all-time 
high,  and  is  up  $166.1  million  over  this 
year's  budget,  thus  permitting  VA  to 
achieve  these  new  goals: 

Inpatient  treatment  to  nearly  950,000 
veteran  patients,  an  increase  of  more 
than  24,000  over  this  year. 

Handle  nearly  11  million  outpatient 
medical  visits,  an  increase  of  almost  1.5 
million  over  tiiis  year. 

Increase  by  one-fifth  the  care  pro- 
vided in  VA  nursing  care  units. 

Obligate  $78  million  for  medical  and 
prosthetic  research,  an  all-time  high  and 
an  increase  of  $8  million  over  this  year. 

Add  seven  employees  for  each  100  pa- 
tients, bringing  the  VA  hospital  staffing 
ratio  to  149  employees  for  each  100 
patients. 

Provide  medical  training  for  nearly 
62.000  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and 
other  health  personnel,  again,  a  record- 
high. 

In  the  area  of  hospital  construction, 
the  $155  million  proposed  in  the  fiscal 
year  1973  budget  is  $61.6  million  over  this 
year,  and  the  highest  amount  budgeted 
for  construction  since  1951. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  for  Cali- 
fornia veterans  this  means  that  nearly 
$92  million  will  be  committed  for  the 
construction  of  new  facilities  at  VA  hos- 
pitals in  southern  California. 

Included  in  these  new  projects  will  be 
a  replacement  hospital  in,  Los  Angeles, 
expected  to  cost  approxirmtely  $48  mil- 
lion, a  hospital  at  LomjMliinda,  with  a 
$33.5  million  constructiot  cost  budgeted, 
and  nursing  care  beds  Widgeted  at  an 
additional  $10  million. 

Reflected  in  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget 
are  the  first  increments  in  planning  and 
construction  for  these  projects.  Specifi- 
cally, $20  million  is  budgeted  for  this 
purpose  for  the  Los  Angeles  hospital. 
$2.8  million  for  Loma  Linda,  and  $7.5 
million  for  nursing  care  beds. 

As  the  Members  may  recall.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  announced  his  approval  last 
August  of  the  630-bed  hospital  at  Loma 
Linda  to  replace  the  521 -bed  VA  hospital 
at  San  Fernando  which  was  lost  in  the 
earthquake  this  past  February  9. 
In  addition  to  these  hospital  construe- 
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tion  projects  in  southern  California,  the 
fiscal  year  1973  budget  request  for  VA 
contains  $585,000  for  expansion  of  the 
VA  cemetery  in  West  Los  Angeles,  and 
replacement  of  the  present  cemetery 
sprinkling  system. 


SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  CUBAN 
EXILES'  DECLARATION  OF  FREE- 
DOM 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Simday, 
January  23,  marked  the  sixth  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  declaration  of 
freedom  by  the  Cuban  exiles  in  the 
United  States. 

Six  years  ago  1,500  proud  Cubans 
gathered  together  in  Key  West,  Fla.,  at 
the  historic  Club  San  Carlos,  and  af- 
firmed their  commitment  to  freeing  Cuba 
from  the  oppressive  Commimist  rule  of 
Castro. 

The  declaration  of  freedom  stands  as 
the  formal  recognition  by  those  Cubans 
who  were  forced  to  leave  their  homeland, 
of  the  qualities  of  freedom  which  they 
cherish  and  which  have  been  suppressed 
by  the  Castro  regime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  spirit  expressed  by 
this  document  echoes  the  spirit  of  our 
Nation's  forefathers.  On  this  sixth  an- 
niversary of  its  signing  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  to  the  declaration, 
and  urge  them  to  consider  its  statement 
of  commitment  to  the  fundamentals  of 
freedom: 

Declaration   op  Freedom 

In  the  City  of  Key  West,  Monroe  County, 
State  of  Florida,  United  States  of  America, 
we,  the  Cuban  exiles  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  and  speaking 
both  for  ourselves  and  the  oppressed  people 
in  Cuba,  the  Martyr  Island,  do  say: 

That  on  January  1st,  1959,  the  slavery  yoke 
that  came  from  Europe  and  was  extinguished 
in  Cuba  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  was 
resumed. 

That  those  responsible  for  this  high 
treason  to  our  Fatherland  and  to  our  People 
are  Just  a  score  of  traitors  who.  usurpatlng 
the  Government  of  the  Country  have  been 
acting  as  mercenary  agents  for  the  SI  no- 
Soviet  Imperialism,  and  have  surrendered  to 
that  imperialism  our  Freedom  and  our  Dig- 
nity, also  betraying  tlie  American  Hemi- 
sphere. 

That  as  a  consequence  of  this  high  treason, 
those  who  are  usurpatlng  the  Power  in  Cuba 
(as  they  were  never  elected  by  the  People), 
are  imposing  a  regime  of  bloodshed,  terror 
and  hate  without  any  respect  or  considera- 
tion to  the  dignity  of  the  human  being  or 
the  most  elementary  human  rights. 

That  in  their  hunger  for  Power,  these 
traitors,  following  the  pattern  of  totalitarian 
regimes,  are  trying,  within  Cuba,  to  separate 
the  Family,  which  is  the  cornerstone  of 
actual  society,  and  at  the  same  time,  are 
poisoning  the  minds  of  the  Cuban  children 
and  youth,  in  their  hope  of  extending  the 
length  of  time  for  this  abominable  system. 
That  the  rule  of  the  Law  has  been  wiped 
out  In  Cuba,  and  it  has  been  replaced  by  the 
evil  will  of  this  score  of  traitors,  who  are 
acting  under  orders  from  their  masters,  the 
Slno-Sovlet  Imperialists. 

In  view  of  the  aforegoing,  we  declare: 
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First:  That  the  actual  Cuban  regime  Is 
guilty  of  high  treaeon  to  our  Fatherland  and 
to  the  Ideals  of  the  Freedom  Revolution 
which  aa  started  on  Octoljer  lOth,  1868. 

Second:  That  this  score  of  traitors  who 
have  committed  treason  against  our  Father- 
land, in  case  they  survive  the  downfall  of 
their  regime,  will  have  to  respwnd.  even  with 
their  lives  before  the  Ordinary  Courts  of 
Justice  of  Cuba. 

Third:  That  as  the  Noble  Cuban  People 
win  not  ever  surrender,  because  that  Nation 
was  not  born  to  be  slave,  we,  the  Cuban 
People,  hereby  malce  the  present  declaration 
of  freedom. 

We  hereby  swear  before  God  Almighty  to 
fight  constantly,  until  death  comes  to  us,  to 
free  Cuba  from  communism. 

The  fundamentals  of  this  Revolution  for 
Freedom  are: 

First:  God  Almighty,  above  all  things,  in 
Whom  we  ijeiieve  as  the  essence  of  Life. 

Second:  The  Fatherland,  with  all  of  its 
Laws,  tradition,  customs  and  history  as  a 
spiritual  value,  only  surpassed  by  the  con- 
cept of  God. 

Third:  The  Family,  as  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Human  Society. 

Fourth :  Human  Rights,  for  each  and  every 
citizen,  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 

Fifth:  The  Law,  as  the  foundation  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  Human  Society. 

Sixth:  Democratic  Government,  with  its 
three  independent  branches:  Legislative,  Ex- 
ecutive and  Judicial. 

Seventh :  Representative  Democracy, 
through  the  exercise  of  Universal  Suffrage, 
Periodically,  Free  and  Secretive,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  Popular  Sovereignty. 

Eighth:  Freedom  of  Worship,  Freedom  of 
Teaching.  Freedom  of  the  Press  and  Free 
Enterprise. 

Ninth:  Private  Prop>erty  and  Ownership,  as 
the  basic  expression  of  Lit)erty. 

Tenth:  The  improvement  of  living  condi- 
tions for  both  rural  and  city  working  masses, 
with  tiie  Just  and  neces-sary  measures.  Iceep- 
ing  in  mind  the  legitimate  interests  of  both 
Labor  and  Capital. 

Eleventh:  The  derogation  and  eradication 
of  anything  which  is  opposed  to  the  political 
and  religious  fundamentals  aforementioned, 
and  specifically,  the  at)Olition  of  Commu- 
nism and  any  other  form  of  totalitarian 
manifestation. 

Signed  and  sealed  in  Key  West.  Florida, 
on  the  23rd  day  of  January.  1966. 


CUSTOMS  SETS  RECORD  IN  FIGHT 
AGAINST  DRUGS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  the 
immediate  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  praiseworthy  record  of  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  compiled  during  1971 
regarding  the  seizure  of  illegally  import- 
ed drugs.  The  Bureaus  impressive 
achievement  is  examined  in  a  perceptive 
article  appearing  in  last  Thursday's  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post. 

Having  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Treasury-Post  Office  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  12  years,  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  agency 
and  I  applaud  this  latest  manifestation 
of  its  dedication  to  duty.  Last  year.  Cus- 
toms officials  confiscated  a  total  of  1,309 
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pounds  of  heroin — almost  four  times  the 
amount  taken  the  previous  year.  Ad- 
ditionally, seizure  of  opium,  marihuana, 
and  hashish  exceeded  the  amounts  con- 
fiscated during  1970. 

At  a  time  when  public  concern  about 
the  tremendous  drug  problems  facing 
our  Nation  is  at  its  highest  level,  it  is 
reassuring  to  note  that  the  Customs  Bu- 
reau is  attacking  the  source  of  these 
problems  with  all  the  vigor  it  can  mus- 
ter. A  large  part  of  the  credit  must  be 
attributed  to  Mr.  Myles  Ambrose  who, 
shortly  after  assuming  the  office  of  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  in  August  of  1969, 
galvanized  the  Bureau  into  the  hard- 
fighting  organization  it  has  now  become. 

Under  his  guidsince,  the  Bureau's  op- 
erating budget  has  increased  by  $66  mil- 
lion and  the  number  of  its  employees  has 
grown  by  5,000.  The  Bureau's  investiga- 
tive arm  has  been  reorganized.  Sophisti- 
cated communications  equipment  and  its 
own  fleet  of  helicopters,  light  aircraft, 
and  high-speed  boats  have  been  acquired. 
Additional  innovations  have  included  the 
use  of  dogs  to  detect  the  presence  of  hid- 
den marihuana  and  hashish. 

I  commend  the  Bureau  and  Mr.  Am- 
brose for  this  admirable  record  of 
achievement  and  I  now  include  the  Post 
article  to  which  I  previously  referred: 
Customs  Sets  Records  in  Fight  Against 
Drugs 
(By  Elsie  Carper) 

Despite  the  seemingly  limitless  Ingenultv 
of  smugglers,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Customs 
made  record  seizures  of  heroin  and  other 
narcotics  entering  the  ccuntry  last  year. 

The  biggest  haul  in  value  was  in  heroin, 
the  bureau  said.  Customs  agents  confiscated 
a  total  of  1,309  pounds,  nearly  quadrupling 
the  amount  seized  the  previous  year. 

On  the  street  level,  that  much  heroin 
would  have  provided  more  than  104  million 
injections  and  at  the  going  rate  of  $6  a  dose 
would  have  been  worth  more  than  a  half 
billion  dollars.  There  were  566  separate  seiz- 
ures as  compared  with  324  in  1970. 

The  heroin  seized  at  U.S.  ports  and  border 
crossings  was  in  addition  to  that  intercept.'d 
overseas  through  an  international  program 
to  cut  off  major  world  supply  routes.  The 
State  Department  recently  reported  that 
12.000  pounds  of  heroin  or  its  equivalent  in 
ingredients  was  confiscated  last  year  by  police 
in  cooperating  countries.  State  could  not  say 
how  much  of  it  was  intended  for  the  United 
States. 

Customs  officials  seized  more  opium, 
marijuana  and  hashish  than  in  the  previous 
year  but  less  cocaine  even  though  there  were 
more  individual  arrests  for  cocaine  smug- 
gling. Couriers  are  carrying  in  cocaine  in 
smaller  amounts  to  evade  detection,  officials 
say. 

The  estimated  street  value  of  narcotics 
other  than  heroin  seized  last  year  was  near 
$100  million.  Agents  confiscated  48  pounds  of 
opium.  165  pounds  of  cocaine,  202,105  pounds 
of  marijuana  and  6,818  pounds  of  hashish. 

The  agents  discovered  narcotics  in  some 
strange  places,  with  imported  automobiles  a 
favorite  hiding  place  for  heroin.  It  was  found 
in  spare  tires,  gas  tanks,  inside  the  hollow 
driveshaft  of  a  truclc  and  in  traps  welded  to 
car  frames. 

Commissioner  of  Customs  Myles  J.  Am- 
brose said  that  the  federal  government's  in- 
tensified effort  to  shut  off  the  Importation 
of  drugs  has  diverted  commercial  smugglers 
from  traditionally  easy  methods,  such  as 
carrying  it  on  the  person  and  In  luggage,  to 
more  elaborate  and  bizarre  methods. 
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inspection  increased 

Customs  has  substantially  Increased  the 
number  of  cars  examined — It  won't  say  how 
many — and  periodically  conducts  drives  in 
which  every  car  entering  a  port  Is  Inspected. 
It  also  relies  on  an  international  networlc  of 
Information  from  its  own  agents  overseas, 
those  of  the  Justice  Department's  Bureau  of 
Nswcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  and  from 
police  in  foreign  countries. 

The  biggest  heroin  seizure  last  year  was 
247.5  pounds  detected  In  May  when  agents 
searched  and  then  dismantled  a  1967  Citroen 
car  shipped  to  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  from 
Spain. 

Four  days  later,  acting  on  Information  de- 
veloped by  customs  agents  and  the  Justice 
Department's  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs,  Spanish  federal  police  seized  a 
second  Citroen  car  and  249  pwunds  of  pure 
heroin  In  Valencia,  Spain. 

The  car  was  destined  for  New  York. 

In  September,  three  persons  were  arrested 
for  attempting  to  smuggle  200  pounds  of 
heroin  Into  the  country.  The  heroin  was  hid- 
den throughout  the  body  of  a  1970  Ford  un- 
loaded at  a  New  York  pier  after  a  voyage 
from  Genoa,  Italy.  Customs  found  the  nar- 
cotics during  a  routine  examination. 

Heroin  wtis  discovered  In  the  seat  of  a 
Honda  motorcycle.  In  the  sports  Jacket  of  a 
pedestrian  entering  from  Mexico  and  In  the 
false  bottoms  of  wine  bottles  Imported  from 
France. 

A  customs  Import  specialist  became  sus- 
picious when  a  powder-lllce  substance  sifted 
from  the  frames  of  four  original  paintings 
shipped  from  Buenos  Aires  to  New  York.  In 
the  frames  were  38.6  pounds  of  heroin  and 
19.7  pounds  of  cocaine. 

Are  the  seizures  cutting  down  on  the  avail- 
ability of  drugs  in  the  country?  The  amount 
that  gets  through  the  customs  screens  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  Nelson  Oross,  State  De- 
partment coordinator  for  International  nar- 
cotics matters,  estimates  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  heroin  in  this  country  at  six 
tons.  Ambrose  thinks  It  Is  less  than  that — 
from  three  to  four  tons.  The  amount  of 
heroin  seized  then  represents  from  10  to  20 
per  cent  of  Imports. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  effects  of  a  big 
haul  could  be  seen  on  the  street.  Within  days 
addicts  would  feel  the  pinch  and  would  come 
to  the  attention  of  police.  That  Is  no  longer 
true.  It  may  be  that  a  lot  of  heroin  is  stashed 
away  or  that  addicts  turn  temporarily 
to  methadone,  Ambrose  said. 

reduction  possible 

It  may  be  impossible  to  stop  completely 
the  smuggling  of  narcotics  but  the  amount 
can  be  substantially  reduced.  Ambrose  be- 
lieves. And  if  you  reduce  the  supply,  you  re- 
duce the  demand. 

"The  drug  explosion  was  a  phenomenon  of 
the     '60s."     Ambrose    declared.     "Everybody 

talked    about    it    but    nobody    did    a 

thing  about  it.  I  am  personally  convinced  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  problem  is  related  to  a  lack 
of  enforcement.  If  we  had  tried  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  supply  there  wouldn't  be  so 
much  around.  There  is  a  direct  correlation 
between  supply  and  demand." 

When  Ambrose,  a  New  York  lawyer  and 
a  former  assistant  secretary  of  the  "Treasury 
became  Commissioner  of  Customs  In  Au- 
gust 1969,  the  bureau  had  the  same  number 
of  employees  that  It  had  In  the  CooUdge 
administration  and  was  operating  with  a  $123 
million  a  year  budget.  This  year  It  received 
$189  million  and  the  number  of  employees 
has  been  Increased  from  9,000  to  14,000. 

The  investigative  arm  was  reorganized  to 
combat  drug  smuggling.  The  bureau  ac- 
quired sophisticated  communications  equip- 
ment and  Its  own  fleet  of  helicopters  light 
aircraft  and  high  speed  boats.  It  also  started 
using    dogs    to    sniff    out    marijuana    and 
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hashish  In  mall,  carg^,  unaccompanied  bag- 
gage and  vehicles. 

During  their  flrsit  year  on  the  Job,  the  dogs 
detected  13,000  pounds  of  marijuana,  650 
pounds  of  hashish.  4,000  marijuana  ciga- 
rettes, 35  pounds  of  opium  and  300  grams  of 
heroin. 

all-out  program 

The  appointment  of  Ambrose  corre- 
sponded with  a  message  from  President 
Nixon  to  Congress  announcing  an  all-out 
program  to  combat  what  he  called  "this 
growing  menace  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States."  Since  then  Mr.  Nixon  has 
taken  other  steps  to  control  narcotics  traffic 
Including  diplomatic  missions  to  other 
countries   seeking   cooperation. 

There  are  two  major  routes  by  which 
heroin  reaches  the  United  States.  One  origi- 
nates in  Turkey  where  the  opium  is  grown 
and  where  it  is  reduced  to  a  morphine  base. 
Ten  pounds  of  opium  makes  one  pound  of 
the  powder  white  morphine  base.  The  base 
is  shipped  from  Turkey  overland  by  truck 
through  Bulgaria  or  Greece  to  Yugoslavia 
and  then  to  western  Europe  where  it  is  proc- 
essed again  Into  heroin.  From  there  It  Is 
smuggled  by  various  routes  into  the  United 
States. 

These  routes  change  constantly.  During 
the  early  60's  the  drugs  were  smuggled  from 
Marseilles  to  Canada  and  Mexico  City.  Later 
South  America  became  the  base  for  ship- 
ment into  this  country. 

Last  June.  Turkey  agreed  to  end  all  opium 
poppy  cultivation  within  one  year  and  In 
the  Interim  to  try  to  keep  opium  out  of  the 
underground  market.  The  State  Department 
recently  announced  that  it  is  working  out 
a  cooperative  plan  with  Yugoslavia  to  In- 
tercept the  drugs  enroute  to  western  Eu- 
rope. 

Last  month,  following  conferences  in 
Paris  and  Vienna,  14  European  nations 
agreed  to  tighten  border  controls  and  ex- 
change information  on  illicit  narcotics  traf- 
fic. 

Ambrose  said  that  countries,  which  for- 
merly regarded  narcotics  as  an  "American 
problem,"  now  are  concerned  that  addic- 
tion will  spread  within  their  own  borders. 


THE  WAY  TO  SAY  GOODBY 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
years  now  Today's  Education,  the  jour- 
nal of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, has  been  holding  a  teachers'  writing 
competition.  During  the  last  competition 
one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Richard 
Hollis  of  Los  Alamitos.  Calif.,  won  the 
third  prize.  Mr.  Hollis  teaches  English  at 
Millikan  High  School.  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
His  winning  entry,  "The  Way  To  Say 
Goodby,"  is  based  on  his  own  experience 
with  his  daughter  and  her  first  day  at 
school.  The  story,  which  was  published 
in  the  January  1972  issue  of  Today's 
Education,  follows: 

The  Way  To  Say   Goodby 
(By  Richard  Hollis) 

It  was  the  time  for  the  annual  reopening 
of  school — the  time  for  our  first  child  to  go 
off  to  kindergarten.  It  was  the  time  for  her 
to  say  good-bye. 

Of  course,  her  mother  and  I  knew  what 
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an  emotional  shock  it  would  be  for  our  girl 
(not  yet  five  yean  old.  really  Just  four  and 
ten-twelfths)  to  leave  the  security  of  her 
parents  and  little  brother  to  go  out  Into  the 
tough,  frightening  world  of  strangers.  And 
so  we  wanted  to  do  all  we  could  to  make  the 
parting  as  easy  as  possible  and  to  avoid  a 
tear-flUed  scene. 

I  knew  the  trick  would  be  to  explain  every- 
thing necessary  to  her  and  then  to  take  her 
through  the  separation  In  a  brisk,  no-non- 
sense manner.  That  was  the  way  to  do  things 
like  this.  She  might  as  well  learn  the  lesson 
early:  Make  a  break  quick  and  make  It 
clean — walk    away   without  looking   back. 

In  the  years  stretching  ahead  of  her,  there 
would  be  many  partings  from  close  friends 
and  loved  ones.  That  was  the  rule  of  life. 
Sooner  or  later  she  would  have  to  learn  the 
way  to  say  good-bye. 

As  K-Day  drew  near,  we  beamed  and  said, 
"You'll  have  so  many  nice  new  friends." 

We  said,  "You'll  sing  songs  and  play  games 
and  paint  and  have  such  a  good  time." 

And  we  said,  "You'll  have  a  wonderful 
teacher  and  you  will  like  her  so  much." 

That  was  our  tack:  What  fun  it  was  all 
going  to  be.  (No  need  Just  yet  for  her  to  know 
that  it  was  a  Jungle  out  there  waiting  for 
her.)  With  the  right  preparation  we  would 
avoid  the  last-minute  clinging,  the  clutch- 
ing, and  .  .  .  the  tears. 

However,  her  response  was  not  reassuring. 
She  was  more  quiet  than  usual.  Her  count- 
less projects  and  activities  abruptly  dwindled 
to  nothing  as  if  she  were  all  burned  out.  I 
would  cast  furtive  glances  at  her  for  signs  of 
nail-biting  or  a  quivering  chin,  but  saw  only 
enigmatic  stares.  She  showed  more  enthusi- 
asm in  cleaning  up  her  room  than  In  answer- 
ing my  questions. 

The  eve  of  the  big  day  brought  something 
else.  "I'm  Just  not  sleepy,"  one  girl  said  again 
and  again  until  almost  one  a.m.,  when  she 
finally  went  to  sleep.  Once  more  I  realized 
how  fortunate  it  was  that  the  school  where 
I  taught  would  not  open  for  another  week, 
and  that  therefore  I  would  be  on  hand  to  see 
her  through  her  worst  time. 

Despite  our  apprehension,  things  began 
well  enough  the  next  morning.  Our  girl 
seemed  more  concerned  about  her  Immediate 
problems  than  about  the  fact  that  she  was 
leaving  home.  First  there  was  the  question 
of  what  dress  to  wear.  Next  came  the  task  of 
getting  her  snack  of  vanilla  cookies  and  an 
apple  into  her  lunch  box.  I  figured  the  poor 
child  was  terrified  but  Just  wouldn't  show 
her  feelings.  It  was  a  very  brave  performance. 
We  got  away  from  the  house  without  inci- 
dent. Making  no  effort  to  restrain  myself,  I 
admitted  that  our  girl  certainly  looked 
pretty  In  her  new  pink  dress  with  white  lace 
trim,  which  complemented  her  perky  hair- 
style, big  brown  eyes,  and  rosy  cheeks.  (I 
wasn't  counting  the  serious  look  on  her  face.) 
She  carried  her  lunch  box — a  conservative 
plaid  Job  with  no  cartoons  or  TV  folk  around 
the  sides — with  the  dignity  of  a  seasoned 
schoolgirl. 

Her  little  brother,  three  years  old,  carried 
a  plastic  model  of  the  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis." 
Walking  a  few  paces  behind  the  chirOren, 
their  mother  and  I,  proud  as  we  were,  car- 
ried only  distended  wrap-around  grins,  al- 
most unbearable  weights  at  that  spread. 

It  was  a  fine  day  for  the  walk — clear  and 
fresh,  with  a  bright  September  sun.  But  the 
street  probably  never  seemed  longer  to  our 
girl.  Passing  all  the  familiar  houses  of  our 
Inunedlate  neighbors,  ones  where  we  knew 
everybody  including  grandparents,  we  got  to 
the  houses  where  we  didn't  know  anybody. 
The  going  was  getting  rough.  How  good  It 
was  that  I  could  be  along  to  hold  things  to- 
gether. I  felt  like  a  trail  boss,  keeping  the 
people  moving  onward,  to  whatever  their 
destiny  might  be. 
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In  the  distance  I  could  hear  the  sound  of 
morning  traffic  on  the  freeway,  while  high 
overhead  a  Jetliner  slipped  almost  silently 
across  the  sky.  That  was  the  way  of  It,  The 
world  went  on,  no  matter  what. 

The  closer  we  got  to  the  bus  stop,  the  more 
I  could  sense  the  situation  deteriorating. 
Then,  there  we  were  at  the  telephone  pole 
which  marked  the  stop. 

A  small  group  of  mothers  stood  back  from 
the  two  lines  of  wild  kids  already  waiting — 
pushing  and  jostling  each  other  as  they 
struggled  for  first  position  in  line.  Here  was 
our  girl's  new  world  waiting  for  her. 

For  the  older  kids  It  was  a  time  of  Joking. 
One  big  lug  (he  looked  six  and  a  half  If  he 
looked  a  day)  was  thumbing  at  the  ap- 
proaching big  yellow  bus  as  though  to  hitch 
a  ride.  Another  shouted,  "Here  come  de  bus! 
Here  come  de  bus!" 

But  for  my  little  family.  It  was  a  time  of 
parting.  And  then.  Just  what  I  had  t>een 
afraid  of  all  along:  Here  came  the  tears.  First 
they  trickled,  then  they  flowed.  Next  came 
the  clutching,  the  clinging,  the  refusal  to 
let  go.  But  it  couldn't  last.  It  has  to  end. 
After  all,  life  Is  made  of  partings. 

Then,  abruptly,  the  break  came.  "Daddy, 
let  go  of  me  and  stop  that  crying.  I  have  to 
go  now,"  said  my  first,  my  only  girl — my 
baby. 

And  gaily,  cheerily  she  skipped  over  to  the 
line  of  bright,  chattering  children,  and  with- 
out taking  the  extended  hand  of  the  lady  bus 
driver,  stepped  up  into  the  bus.  not  even 
once  looking  back  at  me. 

There  it  was.  I  had  been  right.  She  was 
becoming  hardened  already.  You  give  them  a 
sensitive  child  and  they  give  you  back  a 
stranger. 

Well,  that  was  the  rule.  You  had  to  let  go. 
But  as  the  bus  roared  away,  I  yelled  after 
it,  through  my  tears,  "Be  kind  to  her!" 

Then  I  hurried  away  with  what  was  left 
of  my  family.  I  figured  I  had  better  start  to 
work  right  away  getting  my  son  ready  to 
leave  home.  He  had  only  two  more  years  be- 
fore kindergarten  and  I  certainly  didn't  want 
him  to  go  through  what  my  girl  had  Just 
endured. 


SHOOTS  DOWN  MIG-21 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  accomplishments  of  my  con- 
stituent, Lt.  Randall  Cimningham,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randall  Cunningham, 
of  Shelbina,  Mo.  Lieutenant  Cunning- 
ham received  his  masters  degree  from 
Missouri  University  in  1965.  Since  1967 
he  has  served  in  the  Navy  suid  is  now 
assigned  to  the  U.S.S.  Constellation.  On 
Wednesday,  Januarj'  19, 1972,  Lieutenant 
Cimningham  used  a  sidewinder  missile 
to  shoot  down  a  Mig-21  over  North  Viet- 
nam, making  the  first  U.S.  air  combat 
killing  in  nearly  2  years. 

I  know  we  all  hope  and  pray  for  an 
early  end  to  this  war.  In  the  meantime  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  men  such  as 
Lieutenant  Cunningham  are  successfully 
carrying  out  the  difficult  and  dangerous 
tasks  assigned  to  them.  I  know  we  all 
join  in  the  desire  that  he  may  soon  safely 
return  to  his  wife,  Susan,  and  his  chil- 
dren, Todd  and  Kristin. 
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THE  1,600  AMERICANS 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
10  days  ago  President  Nixon  announced 
the  withdrawal  of  70,000  more  American 
troops  from  Vietnam.  This  means  that 
by  May  1,  our  numbers  there  will  be  re- 
duced to  69,000. 

While  all  Americans  find  a  certain  re- 
lief in  this  knowledge,  our  anxiety  for 
the  1,600  Americans  who  are  missing  in 
action  or  prisoners  of  war  continues.  We 
want  all  of  our  people  home  from  Viet- 
nam, including  those  who  are  held  pris- 
oners. 

Our  concern  for  these  1,600  men  and 
women  was  affirmed  again  this  past  De- 
cember 3  by  the  people  of  E>owners  Grove, 
ni.  It  was  Tim  Bodden  Day  in  Downers 
Grove,  and  the  man  to  whom  these  good 
people  paid  tribute  is  one  of  these  1,600 
Americans.  Tim  Bodden  Day,  arranged 
and  coordinated  by  the  Downers  Grove 
Jaycees,  was  both  a  tribute  to  Tim  and 
a  demonstration  of  our  support,  our  hope, 
and  our  concern  for  him,  for  all  of  the 
others  who  are  missing  or  who  are  pris- 
oners, and  for  their  families. 

It  was  a  demonstration  also  of  the 
President's  personal  respect,  hope,  and 
concern  for  all  of  them,  and  of  his  de- 
termined pursuit  for  the  release  of  those 
Americans  who  are  prisoners  of  war. 

The  President  sent  Robert  Pinch,  one 
of  his  counselors,  to  Downers  Grove  on 
December  3.  I  believe  all  of  us  who  share 
the  twin  hope  of  ending  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  and  of  bringing  home 
those  Americans  who  are  held  captive  by 
the  Communists  will  want  to  read  what 
Robert  P^nch  had  to  say  on  Tim  Bodden 
Day: 
Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Robert  H.  F^nch 

I  am  privileged  to  be  here  with  you  tonight 
and  pay  tribute  to  Gunnery  Sgt.  Timothy 
Bodden  and  to  Mrs.  Bodden  whose  efforts 
underscore  the  extraordinary  concern  we  all 
share  with  the  families  and  friends  of  the 
some  1,600  American  men  who  are  Missing 
In  Action  or  known  to  be  Prisoners  Of  War 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

It  was  iust  a  few  years  ago,  in  1960,  that 
Tim  Bodden  graduated  from  this  high 
school  and  enlisted  In  the  Marines.  Many 
of  you  in  this  audience  know  Tim.  When 
the  President  asked  me  to  come  here  this 
evening,  I  took  the  opportunity  to  look  at 
Tim's  record,  and  It  Is  an  outstanding  one 
indeed. 

His  Commanding  Officer  summed  It  up  well 
by  describing  Tim  as  a  man  "respected  by 
his  subordlnat€s,  admired  by  his  contem- 
poraries, and  praised  by  his  seniors." 

Tim  Bodden  typifies  the  American  char- 
acter and  spirit  at  its  finest.  He  had  the 
courage  and  the  determination  to  go  to  the 
aid  of  his  fellow  Marines  on  an  emergency 
medical  evacuation  to  remove  the  seriously 
wounded  from  the  battlefield.  That  Is  a 
volunteer  assignment.  In  the  midst  of  heavy 
enemy  fire  his  helicopter  was  forced  down. 

His  mission  was  to  free  his  wounded  com- 
panions. Our  mission  tonight  is  to  reaffirm 
that  the  President  and  the  American  i>eo- 
ple  have  the  same  spirit  and  determination 
to  bring  Tim  Bodden  and  the  other 
Prisoners  Of  War  home  and  to  b.ave  all  the 
Missing  In  Action  accounted  for.  " 
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The  outpouring  of  public  Interest  and  con- 
cern evidenced  here  in  Downers  Grove  under 
the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Bodden,  the  Jaycees, 
and  all  the  community  Is  moving  Indeed. 

It  Is  critically  Important  that  the  American 
public  make  known  their  opinions  to  Hanoi 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  com- 
mend you  and  I  encourage  you  to  redouble 
your  efforts. 

I  am  here  particularly  tonight  to  under- 
score what  President  Nixon  said  two  months 
ago  In  Washington  to  the  Convention  of  the 
National  League  of  P'simllles  of  American 
Prisoners  and  Missing  In  Southeast  Asia.  He 
gave  then,  and  I  repeat  now,  the  solemn 
affirmation  that  the  matter  of  Prisoners  Of 
War  and  men  Missing  In  Action  Is  one  that 
has  the  highest  Presidential  priority. 

It  Is  a  problem  that  the  President  has  re- 
fused to  delegate  to  anyone.  As  he  told  the 
Convention  In  September,  "I  can  assure  you 
that  every  negotiating  channel.  Including 
many  private  channels  that  have  not  yet 
been  disclosed,  have  been  pursued,  are  being 
pursued,  and  will  be  pursued." 

The  President  noted  that  many  times 
hopes  have  been  raised  and  then  dashed 
because  of  the  enemy's  incomprehensible 
lack  of  concern  for  any  humanitarian  Ideals. 

But  he  said  emphatically,  "We  believe  that 
It  Is  essential  to  check  every  possible  lead; 
we  don't  care  where  It  comes  from." 

He  has  assumed  personal  responsibility  for 
this  problem,  and  he  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  the  last  American  fighting  man  held 
prisoner  Is  home  again,  and  the  last  man 
Missing  In  Action  has  been  accounted  for. 
Only  one  who  has  served  In  uniform  can 
appreciate  how  deeply  this  obligation  runs. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  now  become  the 
longest  war  In  our  Nation's  history.  Only 
history  can  pass  final  Judgment  on  any  war, 
and  In  doing  so  history  must  discount  the 
rhetorical  excesses  committed  on  both  sides 
of  the  domestic  controversy  about  this  war. 

But  whatever  else,  there  Is  one  thing  that 
we  will  not  have  to  wait  for  history's  Judg- 
ment on — and  that  Is  the  callous,  cruel,  and 
calculated  silence  of  North  Vietnam  toward 
the  more  than  1,600  American  Prisoners  Of 
War  or  Missing  In  Action,  and  toward  their 
families,  friends,  and  comrades  who,  with 
only  this  barbaric  silence  to  listen  to,  are 
waiting,  hoping,  and  praying. 

Nearly  every  American  knows  that  nego- 
tiations are  going  on  in  Paris.  But  few 
know  Just  what  Is  going  on  In  those  negotia- 
tions. You  have  shown  your  concern  and  so 
I  think  you  also  should  know  the  facts. 

As  part  of  their  propaganda  tactics,  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  representa- 
tives have  deliberately  attempted  to  sow 
seeds  of  confusion  and  divide  the  American 
people  by  making  It  appear  that  we  are  the 
foot-dragging,  heartless  ones  who  will  not 
negotiate.   That   is  absolutely  not  the  case. 

What  the  Communists  say  outside  of  the 
forum  of  the  Paris  negotiations  is  not  what 
they  say  at  the  conference  table. 

They  will  tell  a  Senator  or  Congressman, 
or  a  group  of  civic  leaders,  or  a  columnist,  or 
a  demonstration  leader  on  a  transatlantic 
phone  call,  that  they  will  release  the  Pris- 
oners Of  War  if  we  will  set  a  firm  troop  with- 
drawal date.  But  at  the  Conference  meetings, 
when  that  demand  is  addressed,  they  deny 
ever  having  made  it. 

The  record  Is  there;  and  the  record  is  plain 
to  any  who  wUl  read  it.  The  United  States 
has  made  it  clear,  made  It  dramatically  clear, 
that  we  are  ready  to  stop  the  fighting  RIGHT 
NOW  if  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
will  agree  to  do  so. 

The  United  States  has  reiterated  many 
times  In  many  forums  that  we  are  prepared  to 
Immediately  release  their  Prisoners  Of  War 
whom  we  are  holding  if  they  will  release 
ours. 

The  United  States  has  repeatedly  promised 
to  negotiate  seriously  in  Paris  and  wherever 
else  we  think  it  might  be  useful. 
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But  it  takes  two  parties,  two  serious  par- 
ties acting  in  good  faith,  for  negotiation  or 
agreement. 

Several  weeks  ago.  Ambassador  Porter,  the 
hesul  of  our  delegation  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Talks,  reviewed  the  other  side's  record  there. 
He  reminded  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  delegates  that  their 
continued  refusal  to  negotiate  seriously  has 
Impaired  the  entire  progress  of  the  talks. 

I  would  like  to  sketch  for  you  briefly  the 
sad  record  of  the  Paris  talks  which  raised 
such  great  expectations  and  which  have  been 
turned  Into  a  propaganda  sideshow  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  delegations. 

Our  Ambassador  began  with  a  reminder  to 
the  Communists  that  at  the  very  first  meet- 
ing on  January  29,  1969,  the  United  States 
made  specific  proposals  concerning  the  early 
release  of  prisoners  held  by  both  sides,  and 
these  proposals  were  summarily  refused. 

Two  months  later,  on  March  25,  1969,  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam  offered  to  hold 
private,  direct,  and  unconditional  meetings 
with  the  National  Liberation  Front  on  the 
question  of  political  settlement.  This  offer 
was  refused  two  days  later  and  labeled  a  "per- 
fidious maneuver." 

On  May  8,  1969,  the  other  side  made  what 
was  called  a  peace  "proposal."  This  was  a 
number  of  non-negotiable  conditions  which 
we  had  to  take  or  leave  and  this  proposal 
made  no  mention  of  what,  if  anything,  they 
would  agree  to  do. 

In  contrast,  on  May  14,  1969,  President 
Nixon  put  forth  an  eight-point  program, 
every  point  of  which  defined  what  both  sides 
should  do.  The  President's  proposals  con- 
tained no  unilateral  demands  on  the  Com- 
munists; In  fact,  they  contained  no  demands 
at  all,  only  proposals  for  negotiation. 

Nevertheless,  Hanoi  and  Its  agents  refused 
the  entire  eight  points  .  .  .  including  the 
proposals  for  the  release  of  Prisoners  of  War. 

On  June  8,  1969,  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced the  first  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Vietnam.  The  other  side 
promptly  labeled  this  action  a  "fraud,"  and 
they  spent  the  next  few  months  trying  to 
convince  people  that  It  was  not  happening. 

Even  today,  after  350,000  of  our  troops  have 
been  withdrawn.  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Liberation  Front  still  refuse  to  admit  that 
this  withdrawal  has  actually  taken  place! 

At  the  Thirty-Second  Plenary  Session,  Au- 
gust 28,  1969.  we  asked  the  enemy  to  Identify 
all  the  prisoners  they  held,  to  allow  impar- 
tial inspection  of  Prisoner  of  War  camps,  to 
permit  the  regular  exchange  of  mall,  and  to 
consider  the  early  release  of  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners.  They  bluntly  and  categorically  re- 
fused to  take  any  of  these  basic  humanitarian 
actions. 

In  September  1969,  when  the  second  mas- 
sive reduction  of  American  troops  was  an- 
nounced, the  representative  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table  in  Paris  quickly  labeled  It  a 
"trick." 

On  December  11.  at  the  Forty-sixth  Ses- 
sion, Ambassador  Porter  laid  It  on  the  line. 
Just  in  case  they  had  left  their  dictionaries 
In  Hanoi,  he  reminded  them,  and  I  quote  him, 
that  "Good  will  means  the  following  things: 
To  present  reasonable  proposals;  to  listen  to 
the  proposals  of  others;  to  discuss  one's  own 
proposals  and  to  explain  them;  to  discuss  the 
proposals  of  others  and  to  ask  for  clarifica- 
tion; to  be  ready  to  deal  with  all  parties;  to 
be  ready  to  give  and  take;  and  to  reach  an 
agreement  to  which  all  parties  can  honorably 
adhere." 

He  pointedly  told  the  Communist  delegates 
that  by  any  normal  standards,  they  had 
shown  neither  good  will  nor  a  serious  atti- 
tude toward  real,  mutual  negotiations. 

Two  weeks  later,  at  the  Forty-Eighth  Ses- 
sion on  December  30,  1969.  the  United  States 
again  proposed  that  the  two  sides  "enter 
promptly  into  discussions  on  all  questions 
affecting   Prisoners   Of   War   held   on    both 
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sides.  Including  the  question  of  their  early 
release." 

On  February  26,  1970,  at  the  Fifty-Sixth 
meeting,  responding  to  propaganda  state- 
ments carried  by  various  news  media,  our 
Ambassador  asked  for  confirmation  that  pris- 
oners held  in  North  Vietnam  could,  in  fact, 
correspond  with  their  families  and  receive 
mail  and  packages.  He  sisked  specifically  for 
instructions  which  we  could  pass  on  to  their 
families  so  that  they  would  know  how  to  go 
about  sending  letters  and  packages  to  their 
men. 

At  the  next  three  sessions  on  the  6th,  12th, 
and  I9th  of  March,  the  question  of  maU  for 
men  In  North  Vietnam  was  again  put  to  the 
other  side.  They  steadfastly  refused  then — 
and  still  refuse  today,  almost  two  years 
later — to  answer  this  very  basic  question. 

All  through  the  summer  of  1970,  the  Com- 
munists at  Paris  continued  to  refuse  any 
meaningful  discussions  or  negotiations  con- 
cerning the  Prisoners  Of  War  and  men  Miss- 
ing in  Action. 

On  October  7,  1970,  President  Nixon  offered 
a  broad  ranging,  bold  and  imaginative  peace 
initiative.  His  peace  proposal  called  for  an 
immediate  cease-fire  and  for  the  immediate 
release  of  all  Prisoners  Of  War  on  all  sides. 

Before  this  proposal  for  a  cease-fire  and 
prisoner  exchange  was  12  hours  old,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Hanoi  and  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  had  denounced  it  as  a  "trick" 
and  "absurd." 

How  does  one  describe  a  government  whose 
official  representative  declares  it  is  "absurd" 
to  propose  a  cease-fire  that  would  immedi- 
ately halt  a  war? 

But  the  President  in  his  search  for  peace, 
two  months  later  on  December  10,  1970  (al- 
most a  year  ago  tonight) ,  proposed  the  re- 
lease of  all  North  Vietnamese  Prisoners  Of 
War  held  In  South  Vietnam  In  return  for  the 
release  of  all  American  and  free  world  pris- 
oners anywhere  in  Indochina  and  for  all 
South  Vietnamese  prisoners  held  outside 
South  Vietnam. 

Despite  the  abrupt  rejection  of  that  gen- 
erous proposal,  which  would  have  resulted 
in  an  exchange  of  prisoners  In  a  10  to  1  ratio 
in  favor  of  the  North  Vietnamese,  President 
Nixon  has  made  it  clear  that  the  offer  still 
stands.  And  the  Communists'  stubborn  re- 
fusal to  negotiate  seriously  still  continues. 

At  the  One-Hundred  Eighth  Plenary  Ses- 
sion of  April  8,  1971,  we  proposed  direct 
repatriation  or  Internment  in  a  neutral  coun- 
try for  all  able-bodied  prisoners  who  had 
been  held  for  a  long  period  of  time.  As  you 
know,  some  prisoners  had  been  in  captivity 
for  more  than  seven  years. 

We  also  requested  the  other  side's  coop- 
eration so  that  their  own  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  whom  we  hold  might  return  home. 
The  other  side  dusted  off  their  favorite 
cliche,  and  once  again  described  our  offers  as 
"perfidious  maneuvers." 

Since  July  of  this  year,  the  other  side  has 
insisted  that  we  blindly  accept  their  so-called 
seven-point  peace  proposal.  They  have  re- 
peatedly indicated  that  there  is  no  room  for 
negotiation  or  discussion  or  even  clarifica- 
tion. 

And  finally,  Just  yesterday,  December  2,  our 
Ambassador  demanded  that  Hanoi  allow  a 
"normal  flow"  of  maU  between  the  American 
prisoners  and  their  families.  Again,  no  reply 
as  yet. 

Now,  some  ask,  well,  if  we've  tried  every- 
thing else,  what  if  we  Just  pulled  out?  Maybe 
then  we  could  get  our  prisoners  back. 

Unfortunately,  history  tells  us  that  such 
a  wltbdrawsd  would  hardly  guarantee  any  re- 
turn of  our  prisoners  because  you  can  be  sure 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
are  fully  aware  of  North  Korea's  humiliating 
propaganda  experience  with  Prisoners  Of 
War. 

It  was,  as  many  of  you  well  remember,  the 
issue    of   prisoner   repatriation    which    pro- 
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longed  the  Korean  War  for  two  years  after 
the  first  armistice  negotiations  began. 

The  Communists  were  ideologically  unable 
to  admit  that  a  large  minority  of  the  North 
Koreans  and  a  clear  majority  of  the  Chinese 
prisoners  did  not  want  to  be  returned  to 
Communism. 

Finally,  after  almost  two  years,  and  under 
very  direct  pressure,  the  Chinese  gave  in  to 
the  principle  of  voluntary  repatriation,  and 
an  armistice  was  signed. 

Now  there  Is  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  would  rush 
to  open  themselves  to  similar  embarrass- 
ment on  the  propaganda  front  which  Is  so 
Important  to  them  and  to  their  cause. 

I  want  to  affirm  that  the  way  to  get  our 
men  back  now  Is  the  direct,  determined,  and 
purposeful  way  of  negotiation  that  we  are 
pursuing,  and  to  assure  you  that  President 
Nixon  has  but  one  aim :  to  get  our  men  back. 

He  has  pursued  that  aim,  despite  rebuffs 
and  in  the  face  of  cheap  propaganda  as- 
saults ...  he  has  pursued  that  aim  from 
the  first  day  of  his  Administration.  And  he 
is  pursuing  it  today.  He  will  not  forget,  and 
he  will  not  let  up  his  efforts.  .  .  . 

We  are  telling  the  enemy  and  its  delega- 
tions at  Paris  that  however  little  or  much 
our  conduct  of  the  war.  or  our  part  in  the 
war  may  have  changed  with  changing  events, 
that  these  1,600  men  are  those  whom  we 
honor  and  care  for;  these  are  men  for  whom 
we  demand,  not  beg,  treatment  which  even 
most  of  the  most  barbarous  nations  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  world  have  accorded  to 
those  opponents  who  honorably  fall  or  are 
taken  In  battle. 

And  until  the  enemy  realizes  the  real 
meaning  of  meetings  such  as  this  one.  the 
real  spirit  of  Downers  Grove  which  fills  all 
of  America  regarding  these  prisoners,  until 
that  time,  then  we  too  will  be  prisoners; 
prisoners.  In  the  Biblical  words,  of  hope. 

Prisoners  of  hope  that  these  men,  that 
Tim  Bodden,  will  know,  will  feel,  will  sense, 
our  care,  our  support,  our  prayers. 

It  was  Tom  Paine,  who  also  lived  in  times 
that  tried  men's  souls,  who  wrote  that,  "We 
fight  not  to  enslave,  but  to  set  a  country 
free,  and  to  make  room  upon  the  earth  for 
honest  men  to  live  In." 

That  is  what  these  1,600  Americans  are 
doing.  That  is  what  Tim  Bodden  Is  doing. 
And  that  is  part  of  what  we  honor  when  we 
gather  at  meetings  like  this  one  tonight  in 
Downers  Grove. 

Freedom  has  a  special  meaning  for  Mrs. 
Bodden  and  the  hundreds  like  her,  but  most 
of  all  freedom  means  something  to  a  man 
like  Tim  Bodden. 

In  this  sense  and  spirit,  I  would  leave  you 
tonight  with  the  words  scribbled  on  a  "C 
ration  box"  found  at  Khe  Sanh  after  the 
seige  in  1968;  "For  those  who  fight  for  it, 
freedom  has  a  flavor  the  protected  will  never 
know." 

Thank  you  and  God  bless  you. 


NOW  LISTEN  TO  A  FIREFIGHTER'S 
PLEA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Joseph  E. 
Galvin  is  chief  of  Battalion  12  of  the 
New  York  City  Fire  Department.  His 
moving  essay,  "Now  Listen  to  a  Fire- 
fighter's Plea,"  appeared  in  the  Thurs- 
day, January  20,  1972,  New  York  Times. 

While  his  experience  has  been  fighting 
fires  in  our  largest  city,  impressions  will 
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be  familiar  to  other  fireman  no  matter 
where  they  serve.  And  every  fire  depart- 
ment in  tills  Nation  has,  if  not  the  identi- 
cal problems  described  by  Chief  Gal- 
vin, problems  requiring  immediate  at- 
tention. 

I  am  pleased  that  attention  and  Fed- 
eral moneys  are  to  be  directed  to  tech- 
nological advances  in  firefighting.  The 
Times  reported  January  21  that  a  Fed- 
eral project  aimed  at  improving  our  Na- 
tion's normal  processes  will  investigate, 
"radical  improvement  of  firefighting  sys- 
tems, with  emphasis  on  use  of  helicop- 
ters, advanced  protective  clothing  and 
masks,  and  automatic  extinguishing  sys- 
tems." I  support  research  of  this  nature. 
The  men  who  devote  their  lives  to  pro- 
tecting our  society  from  fire  require  and 
deserve  this  support. 

Now  Listen  to  a  Firefighter's  Plea 
(By  Joseph  E.  Galvin) 

During  my  firefighting  career  I've  been 
blown  from  the  roof  of  a  blazing  pier,  have 
had  the  man  next  to  me  on  a  hose  line  gasp 
and  die  as  we  tried  to  advance  into  a  burn- 
ing tenement,  have  had  a  women  relieve  her- 
self as  we  carried  her  down  an  aerial  ladder 
from  a  blazing  Harlem  tenement  in  a  snow- 
storm. 

I've  worked  seven  hours  in  a  blizzard  while 
soaked  to  the  skin,  and  had  to  be  taken  to  a 
hospital  as  a  result;  I  once  literally  tore  the 
arms  from  a  dead  firefighter  who  was  trapped 
beneath  a  truck. 

I've  saved  lives  and  have  had  mine  saved 
several  times  by  my  brother  firefighters.  I've 
suffered  injuries  ranging  from  scalds  and 
burns  to  a  form  of  "combat  fatigue."  I've 
been  taken  to  the  hospital,  unable  to  walk, 
due  to  the  swelling  in  my  heels  resulting 
from  sliding  the  flrehouse  pole  over  twenty 
times  during  one  single  night  tour  in  Har- 
lem. I've  been  in  building  collapses  to  assist 
In  the  removal  of  victims  when  the  building 
was  threatening  to  collapse  over  our  heads 
and  bury  us. 

I've  also  been  cursed,  punched,  assaulted 
and  Insulted  by  so-called  "toughs  '  so  many 
times  that,  incredibly,  I'm  almost  inured  to 
it.  I've  fought  off  a  group  of  hoodlums  who 
had  surrounded  our  apparatus  and  were  at- 
tempting to  steal  our  tools  and  equipment. 
However,  and  this  is  quite  important.  I  am 
not  alone  nor  am  I  unique.  Many  other  pro- 
fessional firefighters  have  endured  much 
more  than  I.  and  will  carry  terrible  physical 
and  emotional  scars  to  their  graves. 

To  be  a  member  of  a  ladder  company 
crawling  around  the  smoke-filled  rooms  of  an 
occupied  tenement,  searching  for  possible 
fire  victims,  while  three  or  four  rooms  are 
afire  in  the  apartment  directly  below,  is  one 
of  the  most  demanding  tasks  required  of  a 
human  being.  To  be  given  the  assignment  of 
cutting  a  hole  in  a  building's  roof  to  effect 
ventilation  so  that  the  engine  company  down 
below  can  advance  its  line,  when  every  en- 
largement of  the  hole  allows  super-heated 
smoke  and  gases  to  blast  into  one's  face,  de- 
mands the  ultimate  in  dedication  and  raw 
guts. 

The  human  body  is  subjected  to  such  a 
high  level  of  punishment  during  the  per- 
formance of  these  tasks  that  no  one.  and  I 
mean  no  one  but  a  firefighter,  would  place 
his  body  in  close  proximity  to  the  Immediate 
area.  You  see.  professional  firefighters  as  a 
rule  have  llljp  spans  approximately  seven 
years  less  than  the  average  male. 

Few  of  this  city's  citizens  realize  that  some 
fire  units  respond  to  over  seven  thousand 
alarms  during  the  year,  and  that  each  time 
they  do,  the  firefighters  are  subjected  to  tre- 
mendous emotional  strain — not  knowing 
whether  the  alarm  will  be  a  tragedy  or  a  false 
alarm.  I've  seen  some  of  my  men  leave  their 
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firehouses  after  the  completion  of  their  tour 
of  duty  almost  disoriented  from  fatigue  and 
the  effects  of  noxious  gases.  To  respond  to 
over  twenty  alarms  during  one  night  tour 
and  get  three  or  four  tough  fires,  back  to 
back.  1^  a  terrible  experience.  What  motivates 
men  to  perform  this  task? 

After  almost  twenty  years  of  working  with 
and  observing  firefighters  In  every  conceivable 
emergency,  I've  concluded  that  the  glue 
which  holds  this  great  department  together 
Is  a  combination  of  brotherhood  and  love. 
The  misery,  suffering  and  pain  which  we 
firefighters  share  creates  a  bond  which  those 
outside  the  fire  service  cannot  comprehend. 
Wives,  mothers,  sweethearts— none  can  in- 
trude Into  this  unique  fraternity  that  comes 
from  being  truly  brothers.  This  .spirit  of  com- 
radeship grows  from  the  development  of 
mutual  respect  and  admiration  which  each 
man  has  for  another,  and  is  a  form  of  love. 
And  that  special  love  which  men  In  combat 
develop  for  one  another  is  Indeed  a  wonder- 
ful thing  to  share  In,  or  even  to  observe. 
We  firefighters  endure  hardships  and  share 
experiences  which  well  never  forget  even 
if  we  live  to  be  200.  The  crucible  of  arduous 
fire  duty  welds  us  into  a  tough  steel-Uke 
chain,  which  may  be  strained,  but  never 
parted. 

In  recent  years  we  have  all  but  been 
Inundated  by  television  shows,  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles,  movies  and  books 
describing  the  problems  of  the  law-enforce- 
ment officer  (all  valid)  during  this  era  of 
■crime  in  the  streets."  This  has  resulted  in 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  being  granted 
by  both  state  and  Federal  agencies  to  police 
departments  throughout  this  country. 

Doesnt  "crime  in  the  streets"  and  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  relate  to  malicious  false 
alarms,  arson,  assaults  on  and  shooting  at 
professional  firefighters?  Cannot  we  in  the 
fire  service  acquire  the  aid  of  someone  to 
forcefully  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  citi- 
zens a  truly  honest  picture  of  the  fireflghtfr's 
life?  And  death?  Does  It  have  to  be  left  to 
a  nonerudlte  individual  like  myself,  so  ob- 
viously out  of  my  element,  to  attempt  to  get 
across  the  message  that  this  noble  calling— 
the  saving  of  lives— takes  a  terrible  toll? 

What  is  needed  is  the  effective  spotlighting 
of  the  firefighter's  problems;  the  unique  skills 
required  of  the  Job  and  the  need  for  aid- 
new  equipment,  research  and  development 
programs,  a  newer  type  of  lightweight  mask 
(the  mask  widely  used  now,  developed  for 
World  War  II,  weighs  thirty  pounds  and  can 
be   used   up    in   less   than   ten   minutes). 

It  should  be  Just  as  easy  for  a  firefighter 
to  attend  a  course  at  a  university  as  it  is  for 
a  policeman,  but  the  work  schedules  now  In 
effect  in  the  New  York  City  Fire  Department 
make  it  very  difficult  for  a  fireman  and  almost 
impossible  for  an  officer. 

Wont  someone  please  come  forward  to 
help  us? 


REDUCING    LOCAL    PROPEIITY 
TAXES 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  WYMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished columnist  Joseph  Alsop  not 
infrequently  places  his  journalistic  fin- 
ger on  key  matters  of  importance.  Not 
the  least  of  these  is  reflected  in  his  ciu-- 
rent  comments  appearing  in  today's 
Washington  Post  relating  as  they  do  to 
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the  mounting  public  concern  over  esca- 
lating property  taxes  and  forced  busing 
of  schoolchildren  to  schools  away  from 
where  their  homes  are. 

I  would  expect  that  Mr.  Alsop's  words 
may  prove  prophetic  before  the  current 
year  has  ended. 

An  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Jan.  24,  1972] 
Nixon  Campaign  Aces 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Except  on  the  topic  of  national  defense, 
the  President's  message  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  was  remarkably  bland.  The  blandness 
was  strictly  illusory,  however.  For  there  are 
at  least  two  campaign-aces  up  the  Nlxonlan 
sleeve,  in  the  form  of  gut  issues  of  the  very 
toughest  kind,  that  will  be  played  In  due 
time. 

Ace  Number  One  is  a  scheme  to  effect  a 
vast  reduction  in  residential  property  taxes, 
which  Just  happen  to  be  the  most  hated 
taxes  now  levied  in  the  United  States,  Ace 
Number  Two  is  a  plan  for  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration to  go  squarely  on  record  in 
sharp  opposition  to  forced  school  busing, 
which  Is  due  to  be  the  most  Inflamed  topic 
in  the  U.S.  by  next  summer. 

Since  Act  Number  One  was  boldly  allowed 
to  peep  from  the  presidential  sleeve  when 
he  appeared  before  the  Joint  session  of  Con- 
gress, it  will  be  best  to  begin  with  It,  Briefly, 
the  scheme  Is  still  the  same  that  was  first 
revealed  in  this  space  a  couple  of  months 
ago. 

At  a  suitable  moment  in  late  winter  or 
early  spring,  the  President  will  propose  a 
value-added,  or  transactions  tax  of  about 
3  per  cent.  The  request  wUl  be  tied  to  a 
promise  to  hand  on  the  entire  huge  revenue 
from  the  tax  to  the  states.  And  the  states 
will  in  turn  be  required  to  hand  on  the 
money  to  the  school  districts  or  other  suit- 
able local  authorities. 

Finally,  the  local  authorities  will  get  the 
new  revenue  on  the  strict  condition  that 
it  must  l>e  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  entire 
share  of  the  residential  property  tax  that 
now  pays  for  the  schools.  Ingeniously,  there- 
fore, the  proposal  for  a  value  added  tax  will 
be  used  as  a  device  for  cutting  the  hated 
residential  property  taxes  by  at  least  one- 
half  on  average. 

Predictably,  the  liberal  Democrats  will 
howl  with  rage  and  horror  at  the  mere 
mention  of  a  value-added  tax.  Predictably, 
too.  the  liberal  Democrats  will  thus  exhtblt 
their  increasing  loss  of  touch  with  average 
Americans. 

In  Kansas  City,  for  Instance,  a  school 
bond  issue  was  recently  defeated  for  the 
third  time  hand-running.  A  poll  was  then 
taken,  to  find  out  how  the  voters  actually 
preferred  to  finance  essential  Increases  in 
school  costs.  A  majority  plumped  for  an 
Increased  sales  tax,  which  is,  of  course,  more 
burdensome  than  a  value  added  tax. 

In  sum.  President  Nixon  is  deftly  position- 
ing himself  to  run  against  residential  prop- 
erty taxes.  Equally  deftly,  and  with  good 
hopes  of  success,  too,  he  Is  planning  to  put 
the  Democrats  in  the  position  of  the  great 
defenders  and  advocates  of  these  same  de- 
tested levies. 

"If  my  plan  had  passed  the  Democratic 
Congress,"  he  will  be  able  to  say,  "home- 
owners' property  taxes  would  now  be  down 
by  50  per  cent  (or  45  per  cent,  or  55  per  cent 
or  whatever  the  White  House  researchers  dis- 
cover) In  this  great  city  (or  lovely  town,  or 
beautiful  country,  as  the  case  may  be)  that 
all  you  fine  people  are  so  proud  of!" 

You  can  all  but  hear  the  President  Inton- 
ing those  words  at  every  stop  on  the  cam- 
paign trail.  If  they  do  not  Involve  a  gut  Issue, 
moreover,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  gut 
Issue.  Yet  by  next  summer,  school  busing  Is 
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due  to  be  an  even  more  powerful  gut  issue. 

The  point  is,  here,  that  litigation  like  that 
which  produced  the  Richmond  decision  is 
already  going  on  in  lots  of  other  major  urban 
centers.  The  case  in  Detroit,  for  instance,  is 
several  months  away  from  being  decided 
But  it  will  pretty  clearly  be  decided  on  the 
Richmond  pattern;  and  this  threat  has  al- 
ready gone  far  to  transform  the  whole  polit- 
ical landscape  of  Michigan. 

Other  cities  already  Involved  are  Indian- 
apolis. Wilmington.  Dallas.  Den\er.  Atlanta 
and  Grand  Rapids:  and  Baltimore.  St  Louis 
and  Louisville  may  well  be  involved  soon 
The  list  almost  adds  up  to  a  list  of  ke"  states. 

For  good  to  ill,  meanwhile.  President  Nixon 
has  always  been  an  open  and  consistent 
opponent  of  forced  school  busing.  It  is  not 
clear,  as  yet,  how  he  will  register  that  oppo- 
sition—whether by  ordering  the  Justice 
Department  to  appear  as  a  friend  of  the  court 
in  one  of  the  numerous  anti-busing  suits-  or 
by  coming  squarely  out  for  the  anti-busing 
constitutional  amendment  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Robert  Griffin  of  Michigan. 

But  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent's opposition  to  busing  wUl  be  registered 
in  due  time  and  in  a  most  emphatic  way 
And  once  again,  beyond  doubt,  the  liberal 
Deinocrats  will  be  hopelessly  entangled  in 
their  own  slogans. 


POW  EVEN  FOR  ANOTHER  DAY 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr,  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  won- 
dering if,  at  this  late  date,  any  Member 
of  Congress  or  any  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  would  care  to  say  he  or 
she  is  willing,  from  this  day  forward,  to 
give  his  or  her  life.  limb,  sanity,  or  free- 
dom—POW  even  for  another  day— fur- 
ther to  prop  up  the  Saigon  dictatorship 

Other  Americans  are  being  ordered 
to  do  so  today. 

FoUowing  is  the  language  of  House 
Resolution  630,  which  I  introduced  on 
September  30, 1971: 

Resolution 
Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4.  1971,  stated  that  his  policy  Is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POW's 
in  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to  main- 
tain a  residual  force  In  South  Vietnam. 
That  Is  the  least  we  can  negotiate  for." 

Whereas  Madame  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh.  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  July  l,  1971,  that  the  policy 
of  her  government  Is:  'If  the  United  States 
Government  sets  a  terminal  date  for  the 
withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  In  1971  of 
the  totality  of  United  States  forces  and  those 
of  the  other  foreign  countries  in  the  United 
States  camp,  the  parties  vrtll  at  the  same 
time  agree  on  the  modalities : 

"A.  Of  the  withdrawal  in  safety  from  South 
Vietnam  of  the  totality  of  the  United  States 
forces  and  those  of  the  other  foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  United  States  camp; 

"B.  Of  the  release  of  the  totality  of  mili- 
tary men  of  all  parties  and  the  civilians 
captured  in  the  war  (including  American 
pilots  captured  In  North  Vietnam),  so  that 
they  may  all  rapidly  return  to  their  homes. 

"These  two  operations  will  begin  on  the 
same  date  and  will  end  on  the  same  date. 

"A  cease-flre  will  be  observed  between  the 
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South  Vietnam  People's  Liberation  Armed 
Forces  and  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  In  the  United  States  camp, 
as  soon  as  the  parties  reach  agreement  on 
the  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of  the 
totality  of  United  States  forces  and  those  of 
the  other  foreign  countries  In  the  United 
States  camp," 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  shall 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  in  return  for  the  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  held  in  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shall  withdraw  all  its  Armed  Forces 
from  South  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  fol- 
lowing the  signing  of  the  agreement:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  agreement  shall  contain 
guarantee  by  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam of  safe  conduct  out  of  Vietnam  for  all 
American  prisoners  and  all  American  Armed 
Forces  simultaneously. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SAFETY  ADMINISTRATION  GETS 
THE  FACTS  ON  ACCIDENTS 


BREAKING  THE  BACK  OF  INFLA- 
TION—OVER THE  WORKING- 
MAN'S  NECK 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  one  of 
the  few  Members  in  this  body  who  voted 
against  extending  the  President's  wage- 
price  authority  last  session.  I  said  at  the 
time,  both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor, 
that  the  history  of  wage-price  controls 
suggests  quite  strongly  that  in  each  in- 
stance the  burden  of  controls  rests  on 
wages.  The  working  man  is  the  prime 
victim  of  inflation  and  in  evei-y  instance 
has  been  the  one  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  fight  against  Inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  history  is  again  repeat- 
ing itself,  because,  once  again,  we  have 
refused  to  learn  from  it.  The  Price  Com- 
mission has  just  announced  that  75  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  retailers  and  the  ma- 
jority of  rental  units  in  this  country  are 
exempt  from  the  phase  n  guidelines. 
The  administration  is  finding  just  as 
some  of  us  warned,  that  prices  are  almost 
impossible  to  control,  so  they  have  in 
large  part  given  up. 

The  recent  pronouncements  have  also 
vindicated  the  warnings  I  made  during 
the  discussions  last  fall  that  the  dividing 
of  wage-price  authority  between  two 
boards  would  make  an  effective  program 
almost  impossible.  As  I  expected,  there 
is  little,  if  any,  apparent  coordination  of 
wage  and  price  decisions.  The  operation 
of  the  Price  Commission,  in  particular, 
is  an  example  of  the  administration's 
artful  governing,  which  consists  of  issu- 
ing decisive  orders  based  on  inaccurate, 
incomplete,  and  archaic  information 
with  which  they  hope  to  meet  a  situa- 
tion they  only  dimly  understand. 

The  Congress  reacted  last  fall  to  the 
temporary  popularity  of  the  President's 
actions.  I  suspect  that,  as  the  public  sees 
the  repeated  inequities  of  phase  II,  they 
will  not  think  kindly  of  our  action  which 
gave  a  12-month  extension  of  life,  .^ight 
unseen,  to  more  of  this  type  of  decision- 
making. 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24.  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
January  23  issue  of  Parade  magazine 
contains  an  article  by  E.  D.  Fales,  Jr., 
describing  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
to  ascertain  the  causes  of  auto  accidents. 
For  far  too  long  legislators  have  been 
forced  to  make  guesses  instead  of  sound 
judgments  on  various  safety  programs 
because  of  th*  lack  of  adequate  data  in 
this  area.  Doug  Toms,  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration,  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  efforts  in  this  regard.  He  seems  to  be 
accomplishing  that  which  others  have 
lacked  either  the  ability  or  fortitude  to 
do.  The  article  follows: 

A  New  Team  Finds  Out  Why  Accidents 
Happen 
(By  E.  D.  Fales,  Jr.) 
A  team  of  investigators  sometimes  beats 
the  ambulance  to  the  scene  of  auto  acci- 
dents, thanks  to  an  ambitious  new  federal 
program. 

The  program,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
(TSA),  borrows  techniques  which  have  made 
airline  travel  the  safest  in  the  world.  Its 
purpose:  to  Investigate  the  causes  of  individ- 
ual accidents.  Already,  Its  specialists  have 
established  that  many  of  our  notions  about 
highway  safety  are  wrong. 

The  teams  include  engineers,  mechanics, 
perhaps  even  a  lawyer  and  a  psychologist. 
Some  are  paid,  but  most  are  dedicated  ex- 
perts who  work  for  free.  All  are  on  24-hour 
call  and  wear  radio-controlled  "beepers." 
Sometimes  their  beepers  sound  on  college 
lecture  platforms,  and  they  rush  from  their 
classes.  They  have  been  summoned  from  ball 
games,  from  theaters,  even  from  their  bath- 
tubs. 

be-creating  the  wreck 
They  try  to  arrive  at  the  crash  site  almost 
before  the  wheels  stop  spinning.  The  engi- 
neers Immediately  measure  skid  marks  and 
inspect  the  damage.  Often  they  radio  their 
facts  to  a  computer  right  from  the  roadside. 
Within  minutes  the  computer  cranks  out  a 
motion  picture,  recreating  the  wreck  exactly 
as  it  occurred.  Afterward,  lawyers,  doctors 
and  psychologists  interview  survivors, 
friends,  even  distant  relatives. 

Twenty-five  hundred  accidents  have  been 
analyzed  since  the  program  was  launched  two 
years  ago,  by  teams  functioning  in  15  U.S. 
cities.  From  these,  the  government  is  as- 
sembling Its  first  arsenal  of  facts,  including 
some  surprises. 

For  Instance,  many  drivers  die  because 
they  skid  Into  obstacles  they  could  easily 
avoid.  The  reason:  they  don't  know  the  sim- 
ple trick  called  "steer-out."  "Steer-out" 
means  pumping  the  brakes  Instead  of  hold- 
ing them  down,  which  locks  the  wheels  and 
makes  the  car  uncontrollable. 

BR.^KINC    error 

Another  mistake  meide  by  frightened  or 
Ignorant  drivers  Is  to  apply  the  brake  and 
the  gas  simultaneously:  sometimes  so  hard 
that  the  Imprint  of  the  pedals  is  found  on 
the  victim's  shoe  soles. 

Utility  poles  and  construction  sites  rank 
among  the  major  death  traps.  So  do  many 
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"safe"  curves  on  our  superhighways.  The 
problem  with  these  curves,  says  TSA  investi- 
gators, is  that  they  are  sharp  enough  to  de- 
mand a  driver's  entire  attention.  Yet  many 
also  contain  bridges,  entrance  ramps,  or 
blind  hills;  or  else  require  a  fast  lane-chang- 
ing for  exits  a  short  distance  ahead.  "Driv- 
ers Just  can't  cope  with  It  all,"  the  Investiga- 
tors report. 

Engineers  have  also  discovered  bent  tall 
pipes  that  pump  poisonous  exhaust  into  cars, 
accelerator  pedals  that  Jam,  and  tires  whose 
rims  snap  off  for  a  second,  releasing  air,  and 
then  snap  back  on  again. 

But  the  most  interesting  discoveries  of  all 
pertain  to  the  drivers. 

Some  come  from  disaster-prone  families, 
long  plagued  by  tragedy:  accidents,  serious 
Illness,  even  murder. 

SUICIDE    BY    CAR 

Apparently  some  set  out,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  to  kill  themselves.  A  few  had 
threatened  relatives:  "If  I  don't  come  back, 
you'll  find  me  on  the  highway."  In  one  par- 
ticularly bizarre  incident,  a  driver  slammed 
head-on  into  a  stone  wall — a  year  to  the  very 
hour  after  his  best  friend  had  perished  in 
the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  spot. 

Often  it  is  the  driver's  close  relatives  who 
are  emotionally  disturbed.  They  cite  In- 
stances In  which  wives  have  exclaimed,  al- 
most triumphantly:  "Well,  I  told  him  it 
would  happen!"  A  mother,  informed  of  her 
son's  death,  cried  out:  "What  did  he  go  and 
kill  himself  for?  Now  he  can't  take  care  of 
me."  Another  insisted  that  her  son  couldn't 
be  dead,  because  he  was  sleeping  in  the  next 
room.  Then,  with  a  look  of  dawning  aware- 
ness, she  added.  "Well,  he's  snuck  out  before. 
If  he  did  It  this  time.  I'll  kill  him."  Experts 
conjecture  that  the  tensions  that  arise  In 
these  families  could  provoke  accident-caus- 
ing behavior. 

Another  oddity  Is  the  driver  who.  having 
caused  a  WTeck.  sulks  In  his  damaged  car. 

"They  won't  come  out."  says  Miami  sociol- 
ogist Carole  Haviland.  "not  even  to  help  the 
people  they've  hurt.  Maybe  they're  Just 
morally  afraid  to  face  them." 

Drugs  are  taking  their  place  among  the 
major  killers  on  the  highway.  Police  have 
known  for  some  time  that  narcotics  are  often 
a  factor  In  accidents.  But  it  remained  for  a 
Miami  Investigating  team  to  discover  Just 
what  drugs — even  marijuana — can  do. 

Alarmed  by  "drug-wreck"  calls,  the  team 
enlisted  the  aid  of  the  culprits  themselves. 
In  one  test,  two  young  men  kept  a  record  of 
their  experiences  on  the  road.  "One."  says 
Dr.  Haviland.  "tried  to  set  his  speed  at  20 
miles  an  hour  without  looking  at  his  spieed- 
ometer.  But  when  he  called  out  "Twenty!" 
his  car  was  going  60."  Another  time,  he  veered 
to  avoid  a  dog  that  ran  Into  the  road.  Upon 
examination,  the  "dog"  turned  out  to  t>€  a 
dirty  rag.  The  other  man.  meanwhile,  com- 
plained that  he  was  having  difficulty  because 
he  was  "driving  upside  down.'" 

The  biggest  hazard,  though,  is  alcohol.  "We 
knew  It  figured  in  a  lot  of  accidents."  one 
engineer  says.  "But  not  until  we  started  an- 
swering crash  calls  did  we  realize  that  it's  a 
factor  in  almost  all  bad  accidents.  We  rarely 
get  a  call  that  doesn't  Involve  alcohol." 

"We  find  bottles  In  almost  everv  wreck." 
another  volunteers.  "We  even  fird  them  em- 
^edded  In  steerlne  wheels.  Evidently  a  lot  of 
drivers  are  actually  drtnklng  when  the  crash 
comes." 

Other  hazards  Include  low  ceilings  (drivers 
bump  their  heads  on  rough  roads,  losing  con- 
trol): potholes:  untrained,  over-excited  res- 
cuers who  Inadvertently  shove  broken  bones 
through  lungs,  or  pull  spines  apart;  heavy 
medication,  which  dulls  reflexes  and  distorts 
depth  perception;  lenient  Judges  who  allow 
dangerous  drivers  to  go  back  onto  the  roads. 
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NEW    CAR    HAZARD 

New  cars  present  a  particular  kind  of  haz- 
ard. "Drivers."  says  Cornell  University's  Dr. 
John  Garrett,  "worry  about  the  first  scratch 
and  don't  see  danger  coming."  One  man.  up- 
set by  a  parking  lot  dent,  failed  to  notice 
another  vehicle.  His  shiny  new  car  was  ;ut  In 
half  and  lie  was  killed.  Another  driver  heard 
something  rubbing  and  looked  away  from 
the  road  to  trace  the  sound.  He  too  was 
killed. 

The  Cornell  team  Insists  that  accidents 
come  In  waves.  "We  go  two  weeks  without  a 
single  bad  wreck,  then  we  get  14  calls  In  12 
hours."  The  phenomenon  pux;zles  them.  But 
Connecticut  state  police  have  noted  that 
when  brisk,  clear  air  starts  floating  down 
from  Ca'iada.  "drivers  start  going  faster  and 
faster." 

Of  what  use  are  the  findings? 

For  one  thing.  TSA  alerts  Detroit  within 
hours — sometimes  minutes — after  discover- 
ing a  major  defect.  When  a  Southern  team 
found  a  steering  problem  In  one  American 
car.  Detroit  dispatched  an  engineer  that  very 
day  to  change  the  design.  And  when  an  At- 
lanta. Ga..  team  attributed  a  fatal  Alabama 
school  bus  crash  to  faulty  brakes.  10.000  new 
school  buses  were  recalled  for  refitting. 

LESSONS    LEARNED 

Instructors  in  driver  education  courses  also 
benefit  from  TSA  information.  For  instance, 
young  drivers  should  now  be  taught  the  split- 
second  "stab-and-steer  steer-out  technique." 
Also,  teachers  must  forget  the  old  rule:  "Stay 
one  car  length  behind  the  vehicle  ahead  of 
you  for  every  ten  miles  of  speed.  Steering-out 
requires  the  driver  to  remain  at  least  two 
car  lengths  back." 

The  more  we  know  about  why  accidents 
happen,  the  more  we  can  do  to  prevent  them. 
Thanks  to  TSA.  the  causes  are  being  spot- 
lighted, as  in  a  high  beam  on  a  darkened 
road. 

ANTI-HAZARD     PSOPOSAI  S 

The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration has  come  forward  with  a  pair 
of  proposals  to  reduce  road  hazards.  One  Is 
to  impose  a  built-in  speed  limit  of  95  miles 
an  hour  on  all  automobiles  except  police  cars, 
together  with  audible  and  visual  warnings 
which  would  activate  between  81  and  85  miles 
an  hour. 

The  other,  in  an  experimental  stage,  is  to 
Install  polarized  headlights,  thereby  reducing 
glare  while  Increasing  the  range  of  vision.  If 
the  experiment  proves  successful,  cars  would 
be  equipped  with  special  lamps  and  plastic 
devices  which  the  driver  could  attach  to  the 
windshield.  (Or.  he  could  wear  treated  sun- 
glasses.) The  desired  effect  Is  produced  when 
the  light  is  filtered  through  the  plastic. 

The  built-in  speed  limit  scheme  has  al- 
ready generated  considerable  controversy, 
with  drivers  about  evenly  divided.  Women 
drivers,  though,  were  overwhelmingly  In 
favor — as  were  insurance  companies  and 
police.  Opposition  has  come  from  auto  clubs 
and  auto  manufacturers. 

The  polarized  headlights  have  a'ready  been 
tested  on  a  40-mlle  two-lane  road  In  Texas. 
A  spokesman  for  the  Safety  Administration 
described  the  test  as  highly  successful.  Next 
step  is  a  mass  experiment,  possibly  encom- 
passing all  of  Canada's  Prince  Edward  Island. 
Peelers  have  already  been  extended  to  the 
Canadian  government.  The  new  devices  would 
be  inexpensive,  the  spokesman  said. 


WELFARE    AND    CHARITY 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.    SCHMITZ.    Mr.    Speaker,    even 
faster  than  most  Government  programs, 
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the  aheady  enormous  welfare  outlay 
keeps  on  growing  year  after  year,  with 
no  end  in  sight.  Increasingly  vehement 
objections  from  the  public  are  met  by 
the  old  familiar  gambit  of  setting  up 
new  committees,  new  bureaus,  new  pro- 
grams to  "study  the  problem"  and  justify 
spending  still  more  money  on  it  in  the 
hope  that  somehow  this  will  make  it  go 
away.  As  the  debate  grows  bitter,  it  is 
easy  to  slip  into  the  position  of  either 
condemning  or  justifying  all  welfare 
recipients. 

The  key  to  understanding  the  present 
welfare  situation  in  the  United  States  is 
the  issue  of  eligibility  to  receive  benefits. 
While  almost  all  the  money  for  welfare 
comes  from  the  tax  revenues  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments — divided  SO- 
SO  in  most  of  the  major  programs — all 
the  decisions  on  who  shall  receive  wel- 
fare assistance  are  made  by  local  govern- 
ment— specifically,  by  county  welfare  of- 
fices. Beginning  about  4  years  ago,  the 
usual  rule  in  such  cases  became  simple, 
uncritical  acceptance  of  the  applicant's 
unverified  declaration  of  need.  Every  S'ub- 
sequent  attemot  at  any  one  of  our  three 
levels  of  government — Federal,  State,  and 
local — to  establish  and  enforce  restric- 
tions on  this  wide-open-door  policy  has 
been  promptly  frustrated  at  one  of  the 
other  levels. 

This  means  in  effect  that  anyone  can 
get  welfare  now  if  he  really  wants  it,  and 
only  very  rarely  is  the  cheater  caught. 
With  enough  knowledge  of  the  numerous 
categories  of  income  which  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  count  in  determining  fi- 
nancial need,  it  is  even  possible  to  get  on 
welfare  with  an  income  substantially 
larger  than  that  of  many  employed  per- 
sons, without  cheating  at  all. 

We  have  gone  on  what  amounts  to  an 
honor  system  for  welfare  eligibility  at 
the  very  time  in  our  history  when  willful 
failure  to  sustain  oneself  economically 
is  ceasing  to  be  regarded  as  dishonorable. 
While  the  ordinary  citizen  still  thinks  of 
welfare  as  a  kind  of  charity,  the  welfare 
recipients — passively,  or  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  actively  encouraged  by 
the  welfare  bureaucrats — increasingly  re- 
gard it  as  a  right.  The  very  name  of  the 
Welfare  Rights  Organization  is  a  case  in 
point. 

No  matter  how  many  new  programs 
with  flne-sounding  new  names  be  tried, 
no  matter  how  much  we  may  juggle 
AFDC  payments  to  welfare  mothers  to 
stay  home  with  their  children  and  day- 
care programs  to  get  them  out  of  the 
home — to  mention  just  one  particularly 
glaring  contradiction  in  policy — the  wel- 
fare mess  will  never  be  straightened  out 
so  long  as  any  significant  number  of  peo- 
ple have  reason  for  thinking  of  welfare 
payments  as  a  right.  A  man  has  a  right  to 
what  he  earns,  and  to  equal  treatment 
under  the  law.  Beyond  that,  his  genuine 
need  is  a  moral  claim  on  others'  gener- 
osity, but  not  a  license  to  take  from  them 
what  they  have  earned.  Whether  genuine 
needs  are  met  by  Government  or  by  pri- 
vate charitable  agencies,  the  assistance 
should  never  be  granted  in  such  a  way 
as  to  encourage  dependency  and  baseless 
claims,  for  this  is  neither  charitable  nor 
just. 

In  fact,  whatever  Government  welfare 
programs  may  be,  they  are  not  charity. 
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Charity  is  a  free  gift — of  one's  time,  labor 
or  money.  Government  welfare  programs 
give  away  nothing  but  other  people's 
money.  It  is  deeply  disturbing  to  see  the 
large  numbers  of  well-meaning  people, 
including  many  church  leaders,  who 
think  they  are  demonstrating  charity  by 
lobbying  for  more  spending  and  higher 
taxes  for  welfarist  programs.  Genuine 
charity  would  entail  their  own  active 
participation  and  their  own  personal  giv- 
ing to  help  the  needy,  not  putting  politi- 
cal pressure  on  other  people  to  do  it.  Gen- 
uine charity  would  not  continue  to  give 
money  which  is  wasted  or  misused.  Gen- 
uine charity  rejoices  in  every  recovery 
of  self-reliance  and  mourns  the  narrow 
egotism  of  those  who  think  the  world 
owes  them  a  living.  It  is  not  love  that 
turns  a  man  into  a  parasite. 


January  25,  1972 


TRADE     LAWS     NEED     OVERHAUL' 
MANY  U.S.  JOBS  AT  STAKE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  our  international  trade  laws 
require  an  overhaul  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble time. 

This  is  a  very  controversial  area  and  I 
do  not  pretend  to  have  all  the  answers. 
But  I  do  recognize  the  problems  that  ex- 
ist and  I  believe  it  is  essential  that  we 
act  to  deal  with  them. 

Just  a  few  days  ago.  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  told  me  and  its  employees  in 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  that  it  would  phase  out  its 
electronics  production  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

As  an  aside.  I  might  mention  that  I 
am  somewhat  puzzled — and  I  think 
rightly  so — as  to  why  this  company  told 
the  employees  and  me  simultaneously, 
but  refused  to  confirm  this  information 
to  the  press  for  several  days. 

The  Buffalo  General  Electric  plant 
closedown  will  cost  550  jobs  and  an  an- 
nual payroll  of  $4,125,000.  The  company 
told  me  that  it  planned  to  merge  its  pro- 
duction with  plants  in  Auburn  and  Syr- 
acuse, N.Y. 

But  when  I  asked  about  transfer  pros- 
pect or  other  opportunities  for  the  550 
Buffalo  workers,  the  company  spokes- 
man told  me  flatly  that  the  prospect  was 
nil.  No  transfers,  no  jobs  in  other  com- 
pany plants  anywhere. 

LAYOFFS  IN   SYRACUSE 

The  spokesman  said  there  already  had 
been  layoffs  in  Auburn  and  Syracuse  and 
that  those  employees  would  have  recall 
priority  over  transfers  from  Buffalo. 
What  he  neglected  to  tell  me  was  that 
this  company  has  laid  off  3,300  in  Syra- 
cuse in  the  past  2  years  and  further  cuts 
are  expected. 

What  he  also  did  not  tell  me — but  I 
found  out  elsewhere — was  the  extent  of 
the  expansion  of  General  Electric  opera- 
tions in  Ireland. 

Back  in  1957,  GE  launched  a  major 
expansion  of  its  electronics  production 
at  Buffalo  and  predicted  its  emplojTnent 
would  increase  to  1,500  or  2,000  in  2  or 


3  years.  That  expansion  never  occur- 
red— indeed,  employment  never  reached 
1,000  and  has  been  declining  for  some 
time. 

In  1960,  GE  opened  its  plant  in  Dublin 
and  the  shift  of  production  began  from 
the  United  States.  Indeed,  recently,  the 
company  asked  a  few  key  employees  if 
they  would  move  to  Ireland. 

Why  the  attraction  of  operations  in 
Ireland? 

By  coincidence,  a  national  weekly  mag- 
azine carried  a  full-page  advertisement 
last  week  headlined:  "Ireland.  For  15 
Years  of  No  Taxes."  The  invitation  was 
to  American  manufacturers  to  open 
plants  in  Ireland. 

JOBS  ABROAD  AT  T7.S.  EXPENSE 

This,  of  course,  is  at  the  expense  of 
the  jobs  of  our  workers  in  Buffalo,  Syra- 
cuse and  other  cities  across  the  Nation. 

I  support  free  trade.  I  support  free  en- 
terprise. I  also  support  full  employment 
at  home.  I  am  concerned  particularly 
about  Buffalo,  of  course.  But  my  con- 
cern extends  to  employment  throughout 
our  Nation. 

National  unemployment  is  6  percent 
and  holding.  Prospect  is  for  little  im- 
provement in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Unemployment  in  the  Buffalo  area  is  8 
percent.  That  is  also  holding,  at  best,  if 
not  likely  to  increase  as  a  result  of  cut- 
backs like  GE. 

What  is  the  answer?  There  must  be 
something  ^irong  with  our  trade  policies. 
These  are  complex  and  adjustments  must 
be  made  with  care.  But  the  situation  is 
critical  and  we  must  act  promptly. 

New  jobs  do  not  grow  on  trees;  they 
do  not  appear  as  if  by  magic  from  thin 
air. 

MTTST  COT  UNEMPLOyMENT 

The  White  House  takes  the  current 
imemployment  situation  with  a  grain  of 
salt,  apparently  resigned  to  the  fact  that 
there  always  is  going  to  be  unemploy- 
ment. I  cannot  accept  this  really  cruel 
attitude  and  neither  will  those  people 
without  jobs  who  really  want  to  work. 

I  know  what  these  unemployed  think 
about  conditions.  There  are  exceptions, 
I  am  sure,  but  most  of  them  would  rath- 
er work  than  "exist"  on  welfare  checks. 
They  tell  me  so  in  just  so  many  words 
when  they  see  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  Congress  have 
sought  to  deal  with  unemployment  twice 
in  little  more  than  a  year.  The  first  time, 
the  President  vetoed  our  bill.  Then  he 
supposedly  accepted  a  watered-down  ver- 
sion in  mid- 1971,  except  that  he  has 
been  dragging  his  feet  about  putting  it 
into  operation. 

Those  two  bUls  would  have  helped  in 
varying  degrees  if  they  had  been  utilized. 
We  need  to  act  again  in  all  out  fashion 
and  make  it  crystal  clear  where  the 
hangup  lies:  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  urged  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee — Mr.  Mills  of  Arkan- 
sas— to  set  earliest  possible  considera- 
tion of  a  revamping  of  the  international 
trade  laws. 

TRADE  LAW  CHANGES 

Here  is  what  my  bill  (H.R.  11392)  pro- 
poses : 
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First.  New  procedures  to  make  taxes 
on  U.S.  corporations'  overseas  operations 
more  closely  relate  to  the  tax  treatment 
domestically.  Tax  breaks  and  incentives 
to  move  production  out  of  the  United 
States  have  been  removed.  For  example, 
U.S.  companies  now  receive  dollar  for 
dollar  tax  credits  for  taxes  paid  abroad, 
yet  companies  which  pay  taxes  to  State 
governments  here  receive  only  a  deduc- 
tion. This  inequity  would  be  ended. 
Title  I. 

Second.  A  new  method  to  regulate  the 
torrent  of  imports  that  have  smothered 
U.S.  production  and  cost  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  U.S.  jobs.  Imports  would  be 
regxilated  on  a  "sliding  door"  basis,  re- 
placing the  wide  open  door  that  current- 
ly perils  the  United  States  as  a  manu- 
facturing nation,  and  offering  a  healthy 
alternative  to  the  closed  door  of  the  dead 
past. 

Production  of  U.S.  goods  would  be  in- 
sured through  a  guaranteed  portion  of 
the  U.S.  market.  All  products  that  enter 
the  United  States  would  be  awarded  an 
annual  import  quota  of  the  number  of 
units  that  entered  the  United  States  dur- 
ing 1965-69.  Thus,  all  foreign  goods  would 
be  guaranteed  an  annual  percentage  of 
our  production.  Goods  not  produced 
here — bananas,  for  example — would  be 
excused  from  quotas.  Also  excused  would 
be  those  goods  already  imder  quotas  and 
those  products  imder  voluntary  agree- 
ments. As  the  U.S.  production  of  goods 
rises,  the  number  of  imported  units  would 
rise.  Title  m. 

Third.  A  new  method  to  regulate  the 
outflow  of  capital  from  the  United 
States.  Currently  billions  in  U.S.  dollars, 
equipment,  technology,  and  patents — 
and  jobs — are  being  exported  without  re- 
gard to  the  harm  done  to  U.S.  citizens  and 
U.S.  commimities.  The  President  would 
have  authority  to  act  whenever  he  de- 
termined that  employment  in  the  United 
States  would  be  decreased  by  the  trans- 
action. Title  VI. 

Fourth.  An  improved  program  to  speed 
antidumping  complaints  and  to  expedite 
relief  to  affected  industries  and  workers. 
Under  current  law,  by  the  time  a  dump- 
ing determination  is  made  that  imported 
goods  are  deliberately  being  sold  at 
lower  than  fair  value  in  order  to  captui-e 
a  market,  a  U.S.  industry  can  be  forced 
out  of  business  and  its  workers  jobless. 
The  current  countervailing  duty  provi- 
sions would  be  similarly  modernized. 
Title  IV. 

Fifth.  A  modernization  of  the  escape 
clause  to  make  injury  easier  to  determine 
and  relief  easier  to  apply.  Again,  the  pur- 
pose is  to  save  industries  and  jobs 
through  speedy  action  and  more  liberal 
determinations.  Title  V. 

Sixth.  New  procedures  for  collecting 
pertinent  data  on  foreign  trade  and  la- 
beling procedures.  American  foreign 
grant  and  foreign  loan  programs  must 
show  the  effect  of  these  programs  on 
U.S.  production  and  jobs.  Foreign-made 
components  must  be  identified  on  the 
product   and    in    advertisements.    Title 

vn. 

Seventh.  The  so-called  Mexican  bor- 
der escape  route  would  be  closed  by  the 
repeal  of  section  807.00  and  section  806.- 
30  of  the  Tariff  Code.  This  abuse  stems 
from  the  practice  by  U.S.  companies  of 
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assembling  products  in  foreign  countries 
and  shipping  them  into  the  United 
States  as  "Made  in  U.S.."  paying  only  a 
minimum  duty  on  the  so-called  value 
added.  Title  vn. 

Eighth.  A  totally  new  Foreign  Trade 
and  Investment  Commission  would  be 
established  to  ^minister  the  new  pro- 
gram, bringing  modern  concepts  and 
methods  to  its  operations.  Trade-related 
programs  now  in  the  Treasury,  Com- 
merce and  Labor  Departments  would  be 
placed  in  the  new  commission.  Title  n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks  I 
am  including  several  newspaper  articles 
about  the  GE  closing  at  Buffalo.  Also, 
included  is  an  editorial  which  disagrees 
with  my  legislative  view  but  acknowl- 
edges the  basic  problem. 

The  articles  follow : 

[Prom  Buffalo    (N.Y.)    Evening  News,^ 
Jan.  10,  1972) 

East  Side  Facilitt  Will  Be  Closed  by  End 
OF  Year 

The  General  Electric  Co.  Is  planning  to 
phase  out  Its  PlUmore  Ave.  plant  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  dismissing  550  employees.  Rep. 
Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl  (D.,  Buffalo)  said  today. 

Rep.  Dulskl  said  the  plant  Intends  to  start 
laying  off  six  or  seven  workers  In  February 
and  continue  a  gradual  phaseout  through 
the  year.  He  said  the  company  will  lay  off  50 
men  per  month  after  July  1  until  the  plant  Is 
completely  closed. 

"The  General  Electric  management  said 
the  closing  is  caused  by  a  reduction  In  de- 
mand for  electronic  products  manufactured 
at  the  Buffalo  plant,"  Rep.  Dulskl  said. 

The  plant  at  1495  FUlmore  Ave.  houses  the 
Semiconductor  Products  Department. 

IMPORTS    ARE    PROBLEM 

Rep.  Dulskl  said  he  left  the  real  reason  for 
the  closing  is  the  "hard  competition  from 
Imports,  especially  from  Japan." 

He  said  most  of  the  550  Jobs  Involved  are 
"working  people,"  as  opposed  to  management. 

Mr.  Dulskl  said  no  formal  announcement 
has  been  made  by  the  company,  but  officials 
of  GE  called  his  Washington  office  with  the 
news. 

He  said  that  officials  met  with  employes  of 
the  plant  this  morning,  presumably  to  tell 
them  of  the  layoffs. 

GE  officials  told  Rep.  Dulskl  that  some  of 
the  persons  displaced  might  be  transferred  to 
other  GE  plants,  but  such  prospects  woiUd 
be  unlikely  and  difficult. 

The  congressman  said  most  of  the  employes 
of  the  FUlmore  Ave.  plant  are  wom«»n. 

BLOW     TO     community 

"The  decision  to  close  the  Genera;  Electric 
Buffalo  plant  this  year  is  another  serious 
blow  to  our  community."  he  added. 

"Our  unemployment  iti  Buffalo  Is  already 
one-third  higher  than  the  national  average." 
he  said. 

Rep.  Dulskl  said  he  is  already  working 
vigorously  to  obtain  legislation  to  curb  the 
competition  from  imports. 

"Last  week  I  met  on  the  same  subject  with 
Buffalo  groups  representing  all  segments  of 
labor  Involving  t!)e  manufacturing  of  elec- 
tronic material,"  he  said. 

"We  have  to  change  our  laws  with  respect 
to  international  trade  and  put  the  United 
States  industry  back  on  its.  par."  he  added. 

The  GE  plant  made  Christmas  tree  lights 
and  automobile  lights  when  It  opened  in 
1919.  It  was  an  early  producer  of  tubes  for 
World  War  II  proximity  fuses  and  in  1946 
vas  a  pioneer  In  the  production  of  TV  pic- 
ture tubes. 

When  the  plant  switched  to  transistor  pro- 
duction In  1957  it  was  predicted  employment 
would  soar  to  1500  to  1800  within  2  or  3  years. 
It  never  reached  1000. 
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CONVERSION     COST     MILLIONS 

GE  spent  millions  of  dollars  converting  the 
150.000-square-foot  facility  to  transistor  pro- 
duction but  never  used  more  than  half  the 
space. 

At  the  outset,  transistors  were  produced 
mainly  for  portable  radios,  car  radios  and 
hl-fls,  but  the  emphasis  later  shifted  to  mili- 
tary uses. 

Overcapacity  problems  in  the  transistor  In- 
dustry caught  up  with  the  plant  In  the  early 
1960s,  and  employment  dropped  to  between 
500  and  600. 

The  plant  survived  the  shakeout,  however, 
and  employment  by  1967  had  reached  950. 

General  Electric  continues  to  operate  Its 
apparatus  service  shop  at  175  MUens  Rd., 
Town  of  Tonawanda.  This  facility,  built  about 
three  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  around  $2  million, 
employs  about  80  workers.  Services  by  this 
shop  include  the  repair  and  maintenance  of 
electric  motors,  generators,  turb'nes  and 
transformers. 

[Prom  Buffalo   (N.Y.),   Courier-Express, 
Jan.  13,  19721 
More   Closings  Forecast,   GE  Plans  Over- 
seas Move,  Dulski  Says 

Rep.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski  charged  Wednes- 
day that  the  closing  of  the  General  Electric 
plant  in  Biiffalo  Is  the  beginning  of  a  com- 
plete phase-out  and  transfer  of  all  Its  tran- 
sistor operations  to  overseas  facilities. 

GeneraJi  Electric  had  announced  Monday 
that  it  was  going  to  close  its  plant  at  1495 
Pillmore  Ave.  during  the  year  with  a  loes  of 
550  Jobs.  Of  the  550  persons  affected,  480  are 
hourly  workers.  The  total  yearly  payroll  of 
the  Buffalo  plant  Is  $4,125,000. 

Dulski  said  the  company  told  him  that  It 
was  going  to  concentrate  Its  production  In 
the  future  in  its  Auburn,  N.Y.  and  Syracuse 
plants.  However,  he  said,  the  company  has 
admitted  that  It  already  has  reduced  pro- 
duction in  those  plants  as  well. 

NO  JOBS SHIFTS 

Por  that  reason,  the  congressman  said,  the 
company  explained  it  has  no  prospect  of  ab- 
sorbing elsewhere  any  of  the  Buffalo  work 
force. 

"It  looks  to  me  as  though  the  shutdown  of 
the  Auburn  and  Syracuse  plants  may  well  be 
next  on  the  schedule,"  Dulski  said. 

"Last  week.  General  Electric  closed  a  plant 
In  Cleveland  which  employs  about  1.000  and 
manufactures  vacuum  cleaners.  Dulski  added. 

General  Electric  prior  to  announcing  It  was 
closing  the  Buffalo  transistor  plant  said  It 
had  closed  its  transistor  plant  in  Ljmchburg, 
Va..  and  consolidated  its  production  In  Au- 
burn and  Syracuse. 

MOVE  TO   IRELAND 

"I  have  been  informed  that  considerable 
production  of  the  four  electronics  plants  al- 
ready has  been  shifted  to  a  company  plant  In 
Dublin.  Ireland."  Dulski  charged. 

Dulski  contended  that  when  the  Buffalo 
plant  was  enlarged  and  its  production 
switched  to  transistors  and  other  electronic 
Items  in  1957.  the  oomptmy  said  it  expected 
to  build  the  work  force  to  1,500  to  2,000  em- 
ployes within  two  or  three  years. 

"However,  the  largest  work  force  at  the 
plant  since  1957  has  been  less  than  1,000  em- 
ployees and  there  has  been  clear  Indications 
for  the  past  year  that  the  company  had  no 
Intention  of  continuing  the  operation,  let 
alone  increase  its  work  force,"  Dulski  stated. 

TIES  TWO  MOVES 

"Slgnlflcantly,  the  opemng  of  the  Dublin 
plant  about  1960  relates  directly  to  the  turn- 
around In  the  plans  for  the  Buffalo  opera- 
tion," he  contended. 

Dulski  pointed  out  that  production  at  the 
Buffalo  plant  centers  on  three  Items,  prin- 
cipally the  814  rectifier,  which  Is  a  universal 
component.  The  other  products  are  tunnel 
diodes  and  transistors. 
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"There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  about 
the  need  for  a  prompt  and  effective  change 
in  our  laws  regarding  International  trade 

Our  unemployment,  already  over  6  percent 
nationally  and  about  8  percent  In  Buffalo,  U 
going  to  keep  increasing  unless  we  take  cor- 
rective action,"  Dulski  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  among  the  need 
changes  In  the  law  are  those  affecting  the 
foreign  operations  of  U.S.   corporations. 

"We  cannot  afford  to  have  trade  and  tax 
laws  that  encourage  U.S.  companies  to  close 
domestic  factories  at  the  cost  of  thousands 
of  Jobs  and  transfer  manufacturing  opera- 
tions to  plants  built  under  tax  shelters  In 
other  countries,"  he  stated. 

TRADE    BILL    INTRODUCED 

Dulski  said  he  has  Introduced  legislation 
to  deal  with  this  imbalance  in  International 
trade  and  seek  to  reduce  the  unemployment 
resulting  from  transfer  of  American  produc- 
tion  to  foreign   facilities. 

"My  bill,  the  Foreign  Trade  and  Investment 
Act  of  1972,  would  provide  dramatic  new 
tools  for  meeting  these  problems,"  Dulski 
stated. 

Specifically,  he  said,  it  would  provide  new 
procedures  to  make  taxes  on  U.S.  corpora- 
tions' overseas  operations  more  closely  relate 
to  domestic  tax  treatment. 

According  to  Dulski.  the  bill  also  would 
provide  a  new  method  to  regulate  the  torrent 
of  imports  that  has  smothered  U.S.  produc- 
tion and  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  U.S. 
Jobs. 

"Imports  would  be  regulated  on  a  slidlng- 
door  basis  to  replace  the  present  wide-open 
door  policy  that  perils  our  national  econ- 
omy." he  stated. 

Dulski  said  "I  am  urging  Chairman  Wilbur 
Mills  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
give  earliest  possible  priority  consideration  to 
the  complex  and  pressing  economic  problem." 

The  Congressman  said  that  General  Elec- 
tric is  building  a  plant  in  Australia  where  It 
will  produce  refrigerators.  "So  you  can  ex- 
pect another  curtailment  of  a  plant  In  the 
United  States."  he  said. 


[Prom  Buffalo  (N.T.)  Courier-Express, 

Jan.  14,  19721 

GE  Silent  on  Charges  of  U.S.  Plant 

Phaseouts 

Officials  of  General  Electric  had  no  com- 
ment Thursday  about  charges  made  by  Rep. 
Thaddeus  J.  Dulski,  Buffalo  Democrat,  that 
the  company  is  planning  more  and  more 
transistor  production  In  foreign  countries  and 
phasing  out  U.S.  production. 

GE  announced  Monday  it  Is  closing  Its 
Buffalo  transistor  plant  at  1495  Pillmore  Ave., 
resulting  In  a  loss  of  550  Jobs.  The  company 
said  the  Buffalo  transistor  production  will 
be  consolidated  In  plants  at  Syracuse  and 
Auburn. 

Dulski  said  GE  has  admitted  that  produc- 
tion at  the  Syracuse  and  Auburn  facilities 
also  has  been  reduced.  He  said  he  has  been 
informed  that  considerable  production  of 
the  three  GE  electronic  plants  already  has 
been  shifted  to  a  company  plant  in  Dublin. 
Ireland. 

Thomas  Parrell,  personnel  manager  of  the 
Buffalo  GE  plant,  had  no  comment  Thursday 
on  the  congressman's  charges.  GE  officials  In 
New  York  City  said  any  statement  on  the 
matter  would  have  to  come  from  Parrell. 


[Prom  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News. 

Jan.  18.  1972] 

GE  Denies  It  Will  Leave  Syracuse  and 

Auburn 
Syracuse,  January  18 — The  General  Electric 
Co.  has  no  plans  to  transfer  Its  Syracuse  and 
Auburn  transistor  production  to  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, Thomas  A.  Vandersllce,  GE  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  mana^r  of  the  company's 
electronic  components  business  division,  said 
here  Monday. 
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However,  GE  will  conUnue  to  cut  employ- 
ment at  Its  Syracuse  Installations  In  1972 
after  dropping  3600  workers  over  the  past  two 
years,  he  said. 

Mr.  Vandersllce  denied  charges  made  by 
Rep.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski  (D.  Buffalo)  last 
Wednesday  that  OE  might  be  planning  to 
shut  down  both  the  Aubvu-n  and  Syracuse 
plants,  transferring  their  operations  overseas, 
particularly  to  Dublin. 

The  congressman's  charges  came  In  the 
wake  of  GE's  announcement  last  week  that  It 
would  shut  down  the  Buffalo  GE  plant  at  1495 
Pillmore  Ave.,  eliminating  550  Jobs. 

"Recent  announcements  of  the  phasing  out 
of  the  Buffalo  GE  plant  of  the  semi-conductor 
products  department  and  the  announcement 
of  plans  to  discontinue  the  small  semi-con- 
ductor manufacturing  facility  at  Lynchburg. 
Va..  are  not  expected  to  have  any  appreciable 
Impact  on  operations  In  Auburn  and  Syra- 
cuse." Mr.  Vandersllce  said. 

However,  he  said  competition  In  the  same 
field  by  other  firms  could  have  an  effect. 

Mr.  Vandersllce  blamed  the  shutdown  of 
the  Buffalo  and  Lynchburg  units  on  competi- 
tive pressures  and  uncertainties  In  the  econ- 
omy. 


[Editorial  in  Buffalo.  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express, 

Jan.   15,   1972] 

No  Quick  Way  To  Solve  Trade  Woes 

The  planned  closing  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric plant  In  Buffalo  stirred  up  a  thicken- 
ing smog  of  charge,  countercharge  and  clari- 
fication. One  fact  that  all  agree  on  is  that 
loss  of  550  Jobs  and  a  $4,125,000  payroll  Is  a 
severe  body  blow  to  an  area  economy  trying 
hard  to  keep  moving  on  the  recovery  route. 

Rep.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski,  D-Buffalo,  con- 
tends that  OE  Is  shifting  some  transistor 
operations  to  a  plant  Ip  Dublin,  Ireland,  In 
contrast  to  statements  about  consolidation 
at  Auburn  and  Syrcaxise.  Shifting  overseas  is 
part  of  the  current  perplexing  trend:  Bendlx 
Corp.  Is  moving  a  brake  operation  from 
Elmlra  Heights  to  a  new  plant  In  Mexico; 
parts  of  the  women's  garment  Industry  long 
ago  moved  to  Puerto  Rico;  our  biggest  steel 
and  auto  firms  buy  major  Interests  In  the 
largest  mills  In  Prance  and  Japan. 

The  answer  to  the  shifting  economic  bal- 
ance, however,  will  not  be  found,  over  the 
long  haul,  by  piling  one  more  piece  of  patch- 
work legislation  atop  existing  trade  and 
tariff  law.  Nothing  Is  really  gained  In  pro- 
moting trade  wars.  Import  surtaxes,  nor  Ill- 
tempered,  emotional  antlforelgn  campaigns. 
As  spokesmen  for  14  members  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  said  during 
their  current  trade-policy  meetings  with 
Common  Market  leaders  in  Brussels,  the  goal 
Is  closer  trade  ties,  to  achieve  more  liberal 
trade  legislation. 

Ambassador  William  B.  Eberle  and  other 
top  U.S.  negotiators  are  conducting  conces- 
sion talks  with  Common  Market  nations  and 
Japan.  Reform  discussions  within  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  are 
coming  up.  These  are  the  ways  through  which 
multinational  trade  conflicts  are  resolved. 
Raising  one  more  unilateral  trade  barrier 
won't  do  It.  Furthermore,  there  are  several 
methods  under  the  existing  U.S.  trade  law 
by  which  the  president  can  raise  or  lower 
tariffs  and/or  quotas,  or  Impose  countervail- 
ing duties  If  these  are  proved  necessary. 

We've  suggested  before  that  there  may  be 
need  for  tighter  control  over  the  flow  of  U.S. 
corporate  Investment  abroad;  Canada  has 
been  pushing  the  same  Idea  with  regard  to 
U.S.  control  of  its  industry.  These  also  may 
be  need  to  cut  down  on  the  deferred  tax 
llabUlty  for  U.S.  firms  which  move  plants  to 
other  covmtrles.  But  this  needs  careful  study, 
and  Rep.  Dulskl's  bill  Is  not  the  way  to  get 
that.  Ways  and  Means  Committee  members 
pointed  out  how  difficult  It  was  to  even  close 
the  communications  gap,  to  Iron  out  defini- 
tions of  terms,  for  example. 
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Nor  will  any  bill  solve  the  basic  dilemma 
of  U.S.  plants  which  can't  get  their  produc- 
tivity rates  back  to  where  they  are  competi- 
tive. If  unit  costs  keep  going  up,  either  pro- 
ductivity has  to  increase  or.  In  the  over-all 
sense,  Americans  have  to  cut  back  on  their 
expectation  of  an  always-rising  standard  of 
living  In  dollar  terms.  This  Is  a  labor-man- 
agement problem  which  too  few  unions  and 
too  few  managements  seem  willing  to  tackle 
honestly.  The  cop-out  seems  more  appealing. 

This  trade-readjustment  pyerlod  requires 
patience,  restraint  and  a  commitment  to 
evenhanded  multilateral  bargaining.  It  also 
requires  a  better  sales  effort  on  behalf  of 
our  own  business,  as  Is  being  launched — In- 
credibly— for  the  very  first  time  on  a  Joint, 
coordinated  basis,  for  example,  by  the  U.S.A. 
Textile  Council  with  the  aim  of  promoting 
sales  of  more  American  goods  abroad.  It  does 
seem  fair  to  wonder  why  we  have  lagged  so 
far  behind  other  nations  on  this  point,  too. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO  BE- 
COME BLACK  MUSLIM  SANCTU- 
ARY? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  classic  ex- 
amples of  the  abuse  of  Government 
ownership  and  increased  control  of  the 
communications  media  occurred  this 
weekend  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Channel  14,  a  public  broadcasting  or 
Government  owned  and  operated  TV 
station,  programing  to  the  Washington, 
D.C.  community  of  some  538,000  people 
of  whom  71  percent  are  black,  carried 
a  half-hour  tirade  on  white  devil  teach- 
ings of  the  Black  Muslims  concluding 
with  Muslim  propaganda  and  a  recruit- 
ing drive. 

The  same  day  channel  4,  an  NBC  af- 
filiate, privately  owned,  commercial  TV 
channel  under  FCC  guidelines  program- 
ing to  the  local  community,  offered  a  half 
hour  interview  of  a  Black  Muslim  min- 
ister who  announced  expanded  Muslim 
activities  in  District  of  Columbia  as  well 
as  Muslim  schools  for  black  youth. 

Both  incidences  should  be  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  the  Baton  Rougean — first, 
it  shows  how  Government  control  and 
regulation  is  being  used  to  continue  po- 
larizing the  American  people;  and  sec- 
ond, while  Washington,  D.C,  may  be  a 
long  way  from  Baton  Rouge,  we  should 
not  forget  that  the  recent  police  murders 
and  city  violence  was  at  the  hands  of 
Muslims  trained  a  long  distance  from 
Louisiana. 

If  Washington,  D.C — our  Nation's 
Capital — is  to  be  turned  into  a  Muslim 
sanctuary  and  paramilitary  staging  area 
for  invasions  of  peaceful  communities 
like  Baton  Rouge,  our  people  should  be 
forewarned. 

I  include  a  newsclipping  covering  the 
channel  4  broadcast: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  24,  1972) 

Black  Muslims  Plan  To  Expand  AcTivrms 

(By  Ivan  Brandon) 

Minister  Lonnle  Shabazz,  leader  of  Wash- 
ington's Black  Muslim  community,  said  yes- 
terday that  his  followers  will  expand  their 
activities  In  Washington  with  the  opening 
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of  three  more  temples  here  within  the  next 
three  months. 

Shabazz.  interviewed  on  the  WRC-TV  show 
"Dimension  Washington,"  also  said  that  the 
Muslims  will  open  a  college  branch  of  the 
Muslim  University  of  Islam  in  March. 

The  University  of  Islam,  located  In  Chi- 
cago, is  made  up  of  primary  and  secondary 
schools  and  a  college  set  up  by  Muslims' 
leader,  the  Honorable  Elijah  Muhammad. 
There  are  branches  of  the  university  In  most 
cities  where  the  Muslims  have  a  mosque. 

The  local  Muslims  run  a  high  school  and 
an  elementary  school  with  a  total  enrollment 
of  about  350  students.  Shabazz  said  the  col- 
lege will  probably  have  about  50  students 
when  it  opens. 

The  schools  are  open  to  all  black  students 
and  are  tuition  free.  Shabazz  said  the  Mus- 
lims have  opened  their  own  schools  because 
"the  schools  are  in  a  bad  situation."  He  add- 
ed that  black  studies  programs  "are  nothing 
more  than  a  warmed-over  version  of  white 
history.  The  Honorable  Elijah  Muhammad 
has  solved  this  with  his  own  schools."  Shab- 
azz said. 

Shabazz  said  the  new  temples  will  be  lo- 
cated In  the  Upper  Northwest.  Northeast  and 
Southeast  sections  of  the  city.  Muhammad's 
Mosque  No.  4,  1519  4th  St.  NW.,  Is  the  Mus- 
lims' headquarters  here. 

Shabazz  did  not  say  how  much  the  expan- 
sion would  cost  or  offer  any  other  details  on 
the  new  temples.  The  Muslims  will  not  re- 
lease the  number  of  members  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  or  nationwide. 

Shabazz  was  questioned  about  Muslim  In- 
volvement at  the  recent  shootout  In  Baton 
Rouge  where  two  blacks  and  two  policemen 
were  killed  in  what  police  officials  called  a 
confrontation  prompted  by  Muslims. 

"We  have  been  taught  by  the  Honorable 
Elijah  Muhammad  to  go  about  our  work  In  a 
peaceful  manner.  We  were  not  involved  at 
all"  In  the  Incident  In  Baton  Rouge,  Shab- 
azz said. 

Shabazz  said  local  Muslims  have  a  "peace- 
ful relationship"  with  the  Washington  police. 
Muslims  have  been  in  Washington  for  nearly 
40  years,  and  there  have  been  no  serious  In- 
cidents here  involving  Muslims  and  local 
authorities. 

When  asked  about  reports  of  an  Internal 
struggle  for  control  of  the  Muslims,  Shabazz 
quickly  denied  all  rumors,  saying  that  there 
Is  no  dissent  or  power  struggle  going  on  with- 
in the  movement. 


RADIATION  AND  THE  WAR  ON 
CANCER 


HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  exactly 
2  years  have  passed  since  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  called 
for  a  thorough  review  of  the  presently 
"permissible"  radiation  doses  for  the 
public.  There  is  no  report  yet.  This  is  a 
very  hot  political  potato  indeed. 

The  vested  interests  whose  dollars  and 
activities  will  be  directly  affected  include 
at  least  the  f  ollo'sving : 

First.  The  entire  nuclear  power  indus- 
try, whose  advertising  and  licenses  are 
based  on  the  assimiption  that  even  25 
rads  of  whole-body  radiation  exposure 
is  not  Injurious. 

Second.  The  uranium  mine  owners, 
many  of  which  are  oil  companies. 
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Third.  The  Atomic  Energj'  Commis- 
sion. 

Fourth.  The  Department  of  Defense. 

Fifth.  The  employers  of  several  thou- 
sand atomic  workers,  who  might  start 
holding  their  employers  liable  for  work- 
related  cancer. 

Sixth.  The  growing  and  questionable 
nuclear  medicine  business. 

All  these  groups  have  a  direct  inter- 
est in  getting  official  blessing  for  a  high 
"permissible"  radiation  dose  and  a  low 
estimate  of  the  risk-per-rad  of  exposure. 

put      your      mouth      where      your      MONEY      IS 

We  ought  to  ponder  the  attitude  of 
the  1971-72  president  of  the  Health  Phy- 
sics Society,  Dr.  Dade  W.  Moeller,  who 
is  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 
and  also  happens  to  be  a  member  of  the 
National  Council  on  Radiation  Protec- 
tion. 

A  man  in  such  positions  of  responsi- 
bility might  be  expected  to  consider  the 
prevention  of  cancer  and  genetic  de- 
formity as  his  number  one  concern. 

In  his  address  to  the  members  of  the 
Health  Physics  Society,  published  in  the 
July  1971  issue  of  Health  Physics,  he 
states  as  follows: 

When  one  realizes  that  there  will  be  a 
need  for  over  300  additional  health  physi- 
cists (plus  some  2.500  licensed  operators)  to 
man  the  nuclear  power  stations  scheduled 
for  construction  during  the  coming  decade, 
that  there  is  a  projected  need  for  over  500 
additional  health  physicists  (plus  approxi- 
mately 15,000  technicians)  to  staff  new  nu- 
clear medicine  departments  anticipated 
within  our  hospitals  during  this  same  time 
period,  and  that  500-700  more  medical  radia- 
tion physicists  will  be  needed  to  supervise 
radiation  protection  activities  In  hospital  X- 
ray  departments,  our  potential  for  growth  Is 
exciting  to  say  the  least  .  .  . 

Projections  to  the  year  2000  show  the  need 
for  2.000  to  3.000  additional  health  physicists' 
for  the  support  of  the  operation  of  power 
reactor  stations  alone  ...  (It  Is]  essen- 
tial .  .  .  that  we  speak  out  and  make  known 
our  positions  on  such  issues  as  nuclear  power 
safety  and  radiation  protection  guides.  This 
Includes  speaking  ...  to  our  ODngresslonal 
leaders  .  .  . 

To  paraphrase  an  old  adage:  let's  all  put 
our  mouth  where  our  money  is. 

PAPER  INTO  the  RECORD 

In  contrast,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  a 
paper  which  is  clearly  grounded  in  a  pas- 
sionate concern  for  the  public's  health, 
and  which  clarifies  principles  of  public 
health  which  should  be  applied  to  chem- 
ical additives  and  pollutants  as  well  as 
to  radioactive  ones. 

I  am  referring  specifically  to  the 
paper  entitled  "Epidemiologic  Studies  of 
Carcinogenesis  by  Ionizing  Radiation", 
by  Drs.  John  W.  Gofman  and  Arthur  R. 
Tamplin,  whose  frontal  attack  on  the 
present  "guidelines"  or  permissible  doses 
of  environmental  man-made  radiation 
began  in  October  1969.  This  paper  was 
presented  on  July  20,  1971,  by  invitation 
before  the  Sixth  Berkeley  Symposium  on 
Mathematical  Statistics  and  Probability, 
at  the  University  of  California. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  paper  printed  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

THE    WAR    ON    CANCER 

Although  this  paper  Is  written  for 
experts,  as  its  title  might  indicate,  its 
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message  needs  to  be  understood  by 
everyone  who  has  ever  watched  another 
person  wither  and  suffer  into  extinction 
with  cancer. 

I  hope  that  this  paper  will  find  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  all  the  experts  and 
politicians  who  are  so  properly  deter- 
mined to  reduce  tiie  Nation's  cancer 
problem. 

Some  of  the  paper's  main  points,  as 
well  as  a  table  of  its  contents,  are  pro- 
vided below. 

TWELVE    MAIN    POINTS 

First.  The  presently  "permissible"  dose 
of  environmental  man-made  radiation  is 
170  millirads  per  year  for  members  of 
the  general  population. 

Chronic  population  exposure  to  170 
millirads  per  year — 0.170  rad — might 
cause  a  34  percent  increase  in  cancer — 
or  about  100,000  extra  cancer  deaths  per 
year  in  this  country. 

The  legality  of  such  a  "permissible" 
dose  is  completely  at  variance  with  our 
intensified  national  efifort  to  conquer 
cancer. 

Second.  If  the  real  effects  of  170  milli- 
rads per  year  could  be  this  large,  then 
>  the  contribution  of  medical  plus  natural 
radiation — 100  millirads  and  135  milli- 
rads per  year  respectively — must  consti- 
tute quite  an  important  part  of  the  so- 
called  spontaneous  cancer  mortality 
rates. 

Third.  The  authors  state: 

Dr.  Karl  Z.  Morgan's  suggestions  for  feasi- 
ble reduction  In  medical  X-ray  exposure, 
without  loss  of  medical  diagnostic  InTorma- 
tlon,  deserve  Immediate  attention. 

Fourth.  Further,  the  authors  state: 
Natural  radiation  must  be  estimated  as 
possibly  responsible  for  taking  a  toll  of  sev- 
eral tens  of  thousands  of  lives  annually  by 
premature  cancer  and  leukemia  In  the  USA 
alone.  Here  again  we  must  agree  with  Morgan, 
that  man  may  decide  to  look  carefully  at 
the  radioactivity  of  certain  "natural"  build- 
ing materials  before  ujslng  them  for  home 
construction. 

Filth.  The  estimate  of  radiation  mor- 
tality varies  greatly  with  the  assumptions 
made  about  age-sensitivity  to  radiation, 
about  the  length  of  the  average  latency 
period  for  cancer,  and  about  the  dura- 
tion of  the  radiation  effect. 

The  use  of  optimistic  values  for  these 
unknowns  can  produce  mortality  esti- 
mates much  lower  than  100,000  extra 
cancer  deaths. 

This  paper  presents  in  detail  three  sep- 
arate sets  of  assumptions  which  pro- 
duce mortality  estimates  of  9,400  extra 
cancer  deaths,  74,000  extra  cancer 
deaths,  and  104,000  extra  cancer  deaths 
per  year  from  population  clironic  expo- 
sure to  170  millirads.  See  tables  5,  6, 
and  7. 

Since  there  is  no  basis  in  evidence  to 
believe  the  optimistic  instead  of  the  pes- 
simistic figures,  it  is  prudent  to  assume 
the  worst. 

Sixth.  Since  reliable  human  experi- 
ments with  radiation -induced  cancer 
can  never  occur  in  a  civilized  society,  we 
must  agree  to  make  our  policy  decisions 
on  public  health  protecticai  without  ideal 
sets  of  data. 

It  Is  the  authors'  opinion  that — 

It  is  not  appropriate  nor  good  public 
health  practice  to  demand  human  epldemlo- 
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logic   evidence    to   evaluate   carcinogenic   or 
leukemogenlc  hazard  of  a  pollutant. 

Seventh — 

It  should  be  assumed,  for  public  health 
purposes,  that  the  human  Is  at  least  as  sen- 
sitive as  the  most  sensitive  experimental 
species  studied — 

Say  the  authors. 

Eighth.  For  people  who  develop  radia- 
tion-induced cancer,  the  average  loss  of 
life  is  about  13  years.  Even  for  men  in 
the  age  group  of  65-69  years,  the  life 
expectancy  is  11.5  years.  If  these  men 
lose  their  life  through  radiation-induced 
cancer  at  67  years,  they  have  lost  11.5 
years. 

However,  if  the  man-years  of  life  ex- 
pectancy lost  due  to  radiation  are  dis- 
tributed into  the  entire  population  in- 
stead of  into  the  victims  of  radiation- 
induced  cancer,  the  average  loss  of  life 
expectancy  is  computed  to  be  2.8  days. 

Apologists  for  pollution,  nuclear  and 
other,  often  try  to  hide  the  serious  loss 
of  life  for  victims  by  averaging  the  loss 
over  the  larger  group  of  nonvictims. 

The  ridiculous  nature  of  this  approach  to 
calculation  of  loss  of  life  expectancy  would 
be  obvious,  to  everyone. 

The  authors  point  out : 

If  we  considered  an  Issue  like  the 
death  of  young  Americans  In  Vietnam. 
After  all,  when  those  Americans  who 
are  at  home  are  averaged  in  with  those 
who  are  killed  In  Vietnam,  the  average  loss 
of  life  expectancy  Is  small,  the  deaths  are 
not  tragic,  for,  on  the  average  everyone  Is 
just  losing  days  from  his  life. 

Ninth.  Ignorance  about  the  body's  sen- 
sitivity at  various  ages,  about  the  length 
of  the  "latent "  period  for  cancer,  and 
about  the  duration  of  cancer-producing 
effect  of  a  pollutant,  create  major  imcer- 
tainties  about  the  alleged  "safety"  of 
all  additives  and  pollutants,  including 
radiation. 

Tenth.  Evidence  suggests  that  radia- 
tion may  act  as  a  multiplier  of  the 
cancer-causing  power  of  other  carcino- 
genic pollutants. 

Eleventh.  The  serious  underestimate  of 
the  cancer  hazard  from  radiation  was 
largely  a  result  of  using  human  data  be- 
fore the  serious  carcinogenic  effects  had 
time  to  appear. 

The  long  observation  periods  required 
should  alert  us  to  the  futility  of  hopes  of 
learning  about  carcinogenic  effects  from  new 
pollutants  through  human  epidemiologic 
studies  on  a  time  scale  that  can  be  practical- 
ly useful — 

Warn  the  authors.  ' 

Twelfth.  In  conclusion,  Drs.  Gofman 
and  Tamplin  state : 

The  purpose  of  this  Symposium  Implies 
that,  for  the  host  of  potential  pollutants  now 
being  introduced  Into  our  environment,  en- 
ough epidemiologic  evidence  will,  in  the 
course  of  time,  accumulate  so  that  the  statis- 
ticians and  epidemiologists  can  do  their 
thing. 

This  means  that  the  statisticians  and 
epidemiologists  have  capitulated  in  toto  to 
the  dictum  that  progress  means  we  must  ex- 
pose humans  to  by-product  poisons  of  Indus- 
try in  the  future  as  we  have  In  the  past.  And 
then  the  effects  will  be  studied. 

If  our  radiation  experience  Is  any  guide  at 
all  concerning  the  time  scale  over  which  we 
will  learn  the  effect  of  our  folly  .  .  .  then 
the  chances  for  humans  surviving  this  ap- 
proach are  s;im  Indeed. 
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We  thii  k  it  might  have  been  more  Impor- 
tant If  this  gathering  of  statisticians  and 
epidemiologists  had  met  Instead  to  lend  their 
talents  and  wisdom  to  a  concerted  human  ef- 
fort to  work  toward  a  total  recycling  econ- 
omy. In  which  essentially  zero  pollution  is 
the  objective.  Instead  of  building  up  of  a 
reservoir  of  epidemiologic  evidence  of  the  ef- 
fects of  pollutants  on  humans.  .  .  . 

We  have  extreme  doubt  that  the  planning 
of  appropriate  epidemiologic  Investigations 
for  future  environmental  pollutants  Is  likely 
to  be  any  real  contribution  to  the  public 
health. 

There  has  to  be  a  more  rational  approach 
to  the  question  of  potential  environmental 
carcinogens — like  not  introducing  them  into 
the  environment  at  all. 
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It  is  worth  noting  that  one  participant 
in  the  discussion  after  this  paper  was 
David  L.  Levin,  M.D.,  from  the  Office  of 
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the  Associate  Director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute.  Dr.  Levin  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

In  regard  to  the  cancer/leukemia  ratio  and 
the  extrapolation  of  risk  down  to  low  levels 
of  Irradiation,  we  have  also  looked  at  the 
Court-Brown  and  Doll  data  on  spondylitics 
and  the  Hiroshima-Nagasaki  data. 

We  have  found  that  the  cancer-leukemia 
ratio,  when  adjusted  for  difference  in  dose  to 
the  target  organs.  Is  Indeed  higher  than  often 
quoted. 

Also,  we  have  made  calculations  on  the 
lifetime  risk  of  developing  cancer  from  Irra- 
diation levels  of  170  millirads,  based  on  ex- 
trapolations from  high  dose  situations  (X-ray 
therapy  and  atom  bomb)  to  low-dose  sit- 
uations. 

Using  different  methodology  than  that  de- 
scribed today,  we  computed  risks  to  be  of  the 
same  general  level  as  those  shown  by  Dr. 
Gofman.  We  are  now  continuing  our  cal- 
culations trying  to  Improve  our  estimate 
based  on  demographic  studies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  studies 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Epidemiologic  studies  of  carcinogcTiesis  by 
ionizing  radiation 

(By  John  W.  Gofman  and  Arthur  R.  Tamp- 
lin, Bio-Medical  Research  Division,  Law- 
rence Llvermore  Laboratory  and  Division 
of  Medical  Physics,  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  presented  July  20,  1971,  Sixth 
Berkeley  Symposium  on  Mathematical  Sta- 
tistics and  Probability.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Berkeley,  Calif.,  by  John  W.  Gof- 
man) 

1.    DO    WE    REALLY    NEED    HUMAN   EPIDEMIOLOGIC 
DATA    FOR    POLLUTANTS? 

In  general  we  should  like  to  express  our 
lack  of  sympathy  for  the  expressed  purpose 
of  this  Symposium,  which  Is  the  planning  of 
epidemiological  studies  for  the  evaluation  of 
effects  of  major  pollutants  on  humans. 

Carcinogenesis  and  leukemogenesls  are  two 
particularly  worrisome  long-term  effects 
which  deserve  consideration  with  respect  to 
any  pollutant.  Prom  our  experience  with  Ion- 
izing radiation  as  a  pollutant,  we  have  de- 
rived some  lessons  that  we  believe  are  ex- 
tremely Important  to  understand  If  society 
Is  to  avoid  paying  a  very  high,  probably  un- 
acceptable, price  for  the  Introduction  of 
environmental  pollutants. 

One  such  lesson  centers  around  the  prev- 
alent notion  that  human  epidemiological 
evidence  concerning  carcinogenesis  shovUd  be 
required  before  technological  promoters  are 
willing  to  admit  the  serious  potential  hazards 
of  a  pollutant.  Ionizing  radiation  Is  a  classic 
example  of  this  fallacious  notion. 

In  our  opinion  It  Is  not  appropriate  nor 
good  public  health  practice  to  demand  hu- 
man epidemiologic  evidence  to  evaluate  car- 
cinogenic or  leukemogenlc  hazard  of  a  pol- 
lutant. First,  In  a  civilized  society  there 
should  never  exist  an  Ideal  set  of  human 
epidemiologic  data.  What  epidemiologic  data 
do  become  available  are  always  subject^  to 
serious  reservations  with  respect  to  equiva- 
lence of  controls  and  exposed  groups  upon 
variables  other  than  the  specific  pollutant 
variable  under  study. 

The  net  result  Is  that  controversy  persists 
interminably.  Peculiarly,  but  not  unexpect- 
edly In  the  face  of  promotional  bias,  the 
presumption  Is  all  too  commonly  made  that, 
where  uncertainty  exists  about  the  magni- 
tude of  effect.  It  is  appropriate  to  continue 
the  exposure  of  humans  to  the  potential 
pollutant.  It  would  Indeed  be  sad  If  this 
Symposium  helped  contribute  to  this  perni- 
cious philosophy,  which  can  only  be  de- 
scribed 818  that  characteristic  of  a  society 
bent  upon  ecocide  In  the  name  of  ostensible 
technological  progress. 

In  the  case  of  radiation  as  a  pollutant,  we 
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may  consider  some  of  the  major  epidemio- 
logical samples  that  have  become  available 
for  study,  and  relate  the  reservations  that 
have  been  raised  concerning  acceptance  of 
the  results  derived  from  the  study  of  these 
samples. 

Approximately  100,000  survivors  of  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki  atomic  bombing  have 
been  under  foUowup  study  with  respect  to 
cancer  and  leukemia.  Dosimetry  reconstruc- 
tion Is  difficult,  at  best,  considering  the  nat- 
ure of  the  event  during  which  the  radiation 
exposure  occurred.  Further,  the  associated 
possible  Injurious  factors  other  than  radia- 
tion were  expected.  In  general,  to  be  highly 
correlated  with  radiation  exposure. 

Another  large  sample  avaUable  for  epi- 
demiological study  is  the  series  of  some  11,- 
000  cases  of  ankylosing  spondylitis  in  Great 
Britain,  treated  with  x-lrradlatlon.  No  satis- 
factory control  series  of  spondylitics,  un- 
treated by  x-rays,  but  otherwise  equivalent. 
Is  available.  Hence,  questions  can  properly 
be  raised  about  using  the  populatlon-at- 
large  as  a  reference  sample.  And  the  use  of 
drugs  for  pain  relief  In  addition  to  radiation 
therapy  leads  to  the  question  of  effects  due 
to  the  drugs  alone  or  to  synergistic  effects 
between  drugs  and  radiation. 

It  can  be  pointed  out  that  a  vast  experi- 
ence with  experimental  animals  of  several 
species  has  proved  cause  and  effect  relation- 
ship between  radiation  exposure  and  car- 
cinogenesis and  leukemogenesls.  Therefore, 
the  real  significance  of  the  human  studies 
Is  to  ascertain  comparability  of  dose-response 
relationships  for  humans  versus  other  spye- 
cles,  rather  than  establishment  of  whether 
the  observed  association  of  radiation  and 
cancer  In  these  human  population  samples 
Is  causal. 

We  believe  the  appropriate  approach  to 
the  study  of  leukemogenlc  or  carcinogenic 
potential  of  pollutants  is  the  study  of  dose- 
response  relationships  In  several  mammalian 
species.  And  until  or  unless  scaling  laws  are 
established  among  species.  Including  hu- 
mans, it  should  be  assumed,  for  public  health 
purposes,  that  the  human  Is  at  least  as 
sensitive  as  the  most  sensitive  experimental 
species  studied. 

In  the  ionizing  radiation  case,  abundant 
experimental  animal  data  have  accumulated 
over  the  past  quarter-century  demonstrating 
that  radiation  can  provoke  cancers  of  essen- 
tially all  organs,  provided  the  radiation  Is 
delivered  to  susceptible  cells.  Moreover,  rea- 
sonable dose-response  data  were  available 
through  such  studies.  (Gofman  and  Tamplin 
1970d).  Had  these  experimental  animal  data 
t)een  utilized  properly,  the  recent  surprise 
concerning  the  hlgher-than-antlcipated 
cancer  hazard  of  Ionizing  radiation  need  not 
have  occurred. 

Having  expressed  our  serious  disapproval 
of  the  concept  that  human  epidemiological 
studies  should  represent  an  approach  to  the 
study  of  pollutant  effects,  we  should  like  to 
review  here  the  treachery  Inherent  In  such 
studies,  how  they  led  to  an  earlier  under- 
estimate of  the  carcinogenic  effect  of  radia- 
tion, and  the  residual  uncertainties  which 
still  exist  In  assessment  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  carcinogenic  response  to  Ionizing  radia- 
tion In  humans. 

1.1    CARCINOGENESIS    AND    LEUKEMOGENESIS    IN 
HtTMANS    EXPOSED    TO    IONIZING    RADIATION 

Direct  evidence  that  virtually  all  forms  of 
human  cancer  can  be  induced  by  Ionizing 
radiation  has  accumulated  over  several  dec- 
ades, often,  however,  with  poor  assessment 
of  dose-response  relationships.  By  now,  acute 
and  chronic  myelogenous  leukemia,  other 
acute  leukemlas,  multiple  myeloma,  bone 
sarcoma,  skin  carcinoma,  lung  cancer  (bron- 
chlogenlc  and  other  varieties)  thyroid  can- 
cer, breast  cancer,  stomach  cancer,  pancreas 
cancer,  malignant  lymphoma,  colon  cancer, 
cerebral  tumors,  neuroblastoma.  Wilms  tu- 
mor, maxillary  and  other  sinus  carcinomas. 
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and  pharynx  cancer  have  all  been  shown  to 
be  Inducible  In  humans  by  ionizing  radia- 
tion.  (Gofman  and  Tamplin.  1907a). 

One  disease  (presumed  malignant) ,  chron- 
ic lymphatic  leukemia,  does  not.  thus  far, 
appear  to  be  radiation-induced.  (Lewis,  1970) 
The  Implications  of  this  finding  remain  un- 
clear. 

For  those  remaining  varieties  of  human 
cancer,  other  than  the  ones  Just  listed,  no 
evidence  Indicates  they  are  not  radiation- 
induclble.  Within  the  evidence  available, 
fortunately  limited,  there  are  simply  no  ade- 
quate data  concerning  radiation-induction. 

Recently  we  presented  three  generaliza- 
tions concerning  induction  of  human  cancer 
and  leukemia  by  ionizing  radiation.  (Gof- 
man and  Tamplin,  1970a,  1970b).  These  gen- 
eralizations follow: 

Generalization  I 

All  forms  of  cancer.  In  all  probability,  can 
be  increased  by  ionizing  radiation,  and  the 
correct  way  to  describe  the  phenomenon  is 
either  In  terms  of  dose  required  to  double 
the  spontaneous  mortality  rate  for  each  can- 
cer or,  alternatively,  of  the  Increase  in  mor- 
tality rate  of  such  cancers  per  rad  of  expo- 
sure. 

Generaliz-ation  II 

All  forms  of  cancer  show  closely  similar 
doubling  doses  and  closely  similar  perce-itatre 
increases  In   cancer  mortality   rate   per  rad. 

Generalisation  III 

Youthful  subjects  require  less  radiation 
to  increase  the  mortality  rate  by  a  specified 
fraction  than  do  adults. 

Others  (Stewart  and  Kneale,  1968)  had 
clearly  stated  the  outlines  of  these  generali- 
zations based  upon  the  Irradiation  of  Infants 
in  utero.  CJourt-Brown  and  Doll  (1965)  had 
done  so  based  upon  irradiation  of  adults. 
Additional  study  (Gofman.  Gofman.  Tam- 
plin, Kovlch,  1971)  provides  no  reason  to 
suggest  a  change  in  any  of  these  generaliza- 
tions; rather.  It  provides  supplementary  sup- 
port for  the  generall2iations. 

The  second  of  these  generalizations  led  us 
to  predict  that  for  every  leukemia  Induced 
by  Ionizing  radiation,  the  sum  of  the  num- 
ber of  cancers  Induced  would  stand  to  leu- 
kemia as  does  the  sum  of  spontaneous  cancer 
mortalities  to  leukemia  mortality.  Since  the 
sum  of  spontaneous  cancer  mortalities  is 
some  twenty  times  that  of  leukemia  mor- 
tality (Table  3)  over  a  fair  share  of  the 
human  adult  life  span,  we  predicted  the  sum 
of  cancer  mortalities  per  unit  of  radiation 
would  be  twenty-fold  that  of  leukemia. 

This  caused  a  furor  in  the  "radiation  com- 
munity", since  the  International  Commis- 
sion on  Radiological  Protection  (1966)  had 
predicted  only  one  cancer  mortality  per  leu- 
kemia mortality  from  radiation  (exclusive  of 
thyroid  carcinoma  which  shows  a  low  mor- 
tality rate  in  the  cases  which  do  occur). 

The  error  In  the  ICRP  estimate  represents 
a  classic  Illustration  of  the  pitfalls  In  the 
epidemiologic  approach  tliat  had  been  used. 
Leukemia  happens  to  occur  earlier,  post- 
Irradlatlon,  than  do  other  cancers.  Thus, 
since  the  ICRP  was  studying  population  sam- 
ples In  the  relatively  early  years  post-lrradla- 
tlon,  the  cancer  mortality  was  seriously 
underestimated. 

Data  are  available  for  adults  from  the 
study  of  the  Irradiated  ankylosing  spondy- 
litis cases  In  Great  Britain.  (Court-Brown 
and  Doll,  1965).  These  subjects  were  Irradi- 
ated primarily  In  early  adulthood  and  then 
followed  for  periods  up  to  27  years.  This  study 
provides  a  good  basis  for  testing  the  predic- 
tion that  the  sum  of  cancer  mortalities  Is 
some  20  times  that  of  leukemia  mortality  fol- 
lowing Irradiation.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a 
comparison  test  requires  that  radiation  dos- 
ages be  equivalent  for  all  sites  comi>ared,  or 
that  appropriate  dosage  corrections  be  made 
twfore  comparison  of  cancer  mortalities  with 
leukemia  mortality.  The   Court-Brown   and 
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Doll  data  are  presented  In  Table  2.  IncludrKf  bcxly  radiation,  Is  essentially  over.  The  con- 


partial  followup  through  27  years 
In  these  studies: 
40<7c  of  the  total  bone  marrow  (the  ex- 
pected site  of  origin  of  the  leukemlas)  Is 
estimated  to  have  received  Irradiation.  The 
spondylitis  treatment  Is  directed  to  the  spine, 
not  to  other  bone  sites  containing  marrow. 
The  mean  bone  marrow  dose  =  880  rads,  (for 
spinal  marrow). 

The  "heavily  Irradiated"  sites  In  those 
studies  represent  the  sites  receiving  spray  Ir- 
radiation Incident  to  the  planned  spinal  Ir- 
radltlon.  Etolphln  and  Eve  (1968)  estimated 
that  these  "heavily  Irradiated"  sites  received 
^l^c  of  the  mean  spinal  marrov/  dose. 

From  Table  2,  the  observed  (i;  Cancer  Mort- 
alities Leukemia  Mortality)  =  (369/67). 

The  1  Cancer  Mortalities  must  be  multi- 
plied by  100/7,  or  14,  to  correct  dosage  for 
"heavily  irradiated"  sites  to  be  equivalent  to 
that  for  the  spinal  marrow. 

The  Leukemia  Mortality  must  be  multi- 
plied by  2.5  to  correct  for  the  fact  that  only 
^40%  of  the  total  bone  marrow  received 
Irradiation. 

Therefore,  for  true  total  body  Irradiation 
the  Corrected  Ratio  for  radiation-induced 
malignant  diseases,  (1  Cancer  Mortalities/ 
Leukemia  Mortality)  =  (369,  67) /(14/2.5)s< 
31. 

Since  the  spondylitis  patients  were  Irradi- 
ated In  early  adulthood,  the  period  of  fol- 
lowup is  approximately  in  the  40  to  70  year 
age  region.  Prom  U.S.  Vital  Statistics.  1966, 
we  can  derive  the  ratio,  ( 1  Spontaneous  Can- 
cer Mortality  Rates  i;  Leukemia  Mortality 
Rate)  for  this  age  range.  These  values  are 
presented  in  Table  3. 

In  the  spondylitis  patients,  the  sites  des- 
ignated as  "heavily  Irradiated"  Include  lung, 
stomach,  colon,  pharynx,  esophagus,  pan- 
creas, lymphatic  tissue.  The  major  contribut- 
ing cources  to  cancer  mortality  are,  therefore. 
Included.  Possibly  the  ratio.  (1  Radiation-In- 
duced Cancer  Mortalities  '2  Leukemia  Mortal- 
ity), determined  here  to  be  ^31  might  be 
Increased  some  if  remaining  tissue  sites  had 
been  Irradiated.  The  ratio.  (^  Spontaneous 
Cancer  Mortality  Rates  'i  Leukemia  Mortality 
Ratei  Is  in  the  neighborhood  of  20-30.  for 
the  relevant  age  range.  Within  the  errors  of 
such  data  as  those  for  the  spondylitis  cases, 
the  similarity  of  ratios  for  the  spontaneous 
and  the  radiation-induced  cases  can  be  taken 
as  strong  support  for  the  Generalization  II 
presented  above,  and  as  grossly  at  variance 
with  the  earlier  ICRP  prediction. 

By  now,  however,  this  whole  controversy 
has  all  but  subsided. 

An  ICRP  Task  Force  (1969)  has  presented 
the  Court-Brown  and  Doll  data,  together 
with  the  dose  correction  shown  above  (ap- 
plication of  the  Dolphin-Eve  correction). 

Hamilton  (1971)  stated  that  his  own  esti- 
mate of  the  ratio.  (I  Radiation-Induced  Can- 
cer Mortalltles/Radlatlon-Induced  Leuke- 
mlas) ,  Is  within  a  factor  of  five  of  that  of 
Oofman  and  TamplLn,  but  he  failed  to  take 
Into  account  the  dosage  corrections  which 
are.  of  course,  absolutely  essential  in  the 
treatment  of  the  ankylosing  spondylitis  data. 
When  the  Hamilton  estimate  Is  appropriately 
corrected  for  the  dose  difference  between 
bone  marrow  and  the  "heavily  Irradiated" 
sites  (where  cancers  arise),  his  revised  esti- 
mate would  be  entirely  In  accord  with  our 
own  estimate. 

Mole  (1971)  has  recently  published  an  esti- 
mate that  the  sum  of  radtatlon-lnduced  can- 
cer mortalities  Is  "an  order  of  magnitude" 
greater  than  radlatlon-lnduced  leukemlas.  In 
a  personal  communication.  Mole  (1970)  Indi- 
cated to  us  that  he  had  not  applied  the  full 
Dolphin-Eve  dosage  correction,  and  this  al- 
most certainly  explains  the  residual  factor  of 
two  difference  between  his  estimates  and  our 
own. 

Thus,  the  so-called  "radiation  controversy", 
at  least  with  respect  to  the  ratio,  (Z  Cancer 
Mortalities/^  Leukemia  Mortality),  for  total 


troversy  did  pinpoint  a  valuable  epidemic 
logical  pitfall,  namely,  the  serious  under- 
estimate of  cancer  hazard  from  Ionizing 
radiation  resulting  from  the  use  by  standard- 
setting  bodies  of  epidemiologic  data  for  a 
time  Interval  before  the  serious  carcinogenic 
effects  had  developed.  And  the  long  observa- 
tion periods  required  should  alert  us  to  the 
futility  of  hopes  of  learning  of  carcinogenic 
effects  of  new  pollutants  through  human 
epidemiologic  studies  on  a  time  scale  that 
can  be  practically  useful. 

1.2      DOSE-RESPONSE     RELATIONSHIPS:      IONIZING 
RADIATION-INDUCTION  OF  CANCER  AND  LEUKEMIA 

The  ultimate  objective,  for  a  pollutant 
such  as  ionizing  radiation.  Is  an  estimate  of 
the  human  cost  In  premature  death  through 
cancer  and  leukemia,  resulting  from  fairly 
chronic  low  or  moderate  dose  Irradiation. 

It  Is  self-evident  that  dose-response  rela- 
tionships are  required  for  such  an  estimate. 
Less  Immediately  evident  are  some  of  the 
more  subtle  characteristics  of  the  dose- 
response  relationships — characteristics  which 
are  crucially  determinative  of  the  magnitude 
of  expected  human  cost. 

(a I  One  such  characteristic  Is  the  time  of 
onset  of  the  carciogenic  response  following 
exposure.  Closely  related  Is  the  duration  of 
the  response  period  in  an  exp>osed  population. 

(b)  A  second  characteristic  is  the  nature 
of  the  dose-response  curve  over  a  wide  range 
of  doses.  This  becomes  especially  Important 
because  much  of  the  available  epidemiologic 
data  covers  a  dose  region  higher  than  that 
anticipated  for  population  exposure.  Dose 
rate  Is  an  ancillary  feature  deserving  con- 
sideration. 

(c)  A  third  characteristic  is  the  variation 
In  dose-response  relationship  as  a  function 
of  age  at  exposure. 

1. 2a  TIME  OF  ONSET  OF  C.SRCINOGENIC  RESPONSE 
AND    ITS    DURATION 

A  valid  parameter  commonly  employed  to 
assess  carcinogenic  response  to  Ionizing 
radiation  is  the  radlatlon-lnduced  age- 
specific  mortality  rate  from  any  particular 
malignancy  or  group  of  malignancies.  It 
would  be  Ideal  if  this  parameter  were  readily 
available  both  from  the  experimental  animal 
and  human  data,  but  this  Is  not  always  the 
case. 

Following  radiation  exposure  (humans  and 
experimental  animals)  there  is  a  time-period 
which  elapses  before  any  provably  induced 
mortality  from  cancer  or  leukemia  Is 
observed.  In  short-lived  mammals,  e.g.  rat, 
this  time-period  Is  on  a  time  scale  of  months; 
In  the  human.  It  Is  on  a  time  scale  of  years. 

Most  workers  have  referred  to  this  appar- 
ently silent  period  as  a  latent  period.  It  Is 
not  at  all  certain  that  such  a  latent  period  is 
truly  as  long  as  has  generally  been  suspected. 
What  is  more  likely  is  that  the  dose-response 
curve  shows  at  first  a  gentle  slope  upward 
with  time,  followed  by  a  more  steep  slo{>e, 
and  then  followed  by  what  may  be  called  a 
"plateau"  region  (Figure  la).  In  studies  In- 
volving relatively  few  subjects,  the  low  Inci- 
dence In  the  gentle  slope  region  can  appear 
to  be  a  time-period  free  of  effects,  and  this 
may  well  be  why  the  Impression  has  arisen  of 
a  long  latent  period.  In  most  of  the  data 
available  for  analysis,  the  quantitative  fea- 
tures of  this  segment  of  the  response  versus 
time  curve  are  poorly  defined. 

Of  additional  great  Importance  would  be 
knowledge  concerning  duration  of  the 
"plateau"  region  of  the  response  versus  time 
relationship.  Unfortunately,  the  available 
data  simply  do  not  allow,  for  any  particular 
malignancy,  satisfactory  construction  of  this 
curve  to  ascertain  how  long  the  "plateau" 
region  persists. 

For  chronic  myelogenous  leukemia  (Blzzo- 
zero,  Johnson,  and  Clocco,  1966)  the  data 
suggest  that  once  the  excess  mortality-rate 
from  radiation  Is  perceived.  It  persists  year 
after  year  for  some  10  to  15  years,  whereupon 


the   excess   mortality   rate   drops   toward   a 
lower  value. 

In  that  same  study,  the  radlatlon-lnduced 
excess  acute  leukemia  mortality  rate  showed 
no  significant  decline  from  the  peak  (or 
"plateau")  value  even  after  20  years  beyond 
Irradiation. 

In  the  study  of  Court-Brown  and  Doll 
(1965)  on  patients  with  spondylitis  treated 
by  X-rays,  the  15-27  year  period  post-lrradla- 
tlon  showed  a  higher  excess  mortality  rate 
than  any  earlier  periods  of  observation. 
There  Is,  thus,  no  evidence  yet  within 
that  study,  of  a  return  toward  spontaneous 
mortality  rates  from  malignant  disease  for 
the  irradiated  subjects. 

Both  the  Japanese  studies  and  the  spondy- 
litis studies  should,  in  the  next  10  years, 
provide  very  valuable  clues  concerning  the 
duration  of  the  plateau  region  of  response. 
For  the  present,  however,  no  valid  data  are 
available  to  determine  plateau  duration.  In- 
deed, and  regrettably,  the  data  for  experi- 
mental animals,  with  respect  to  this  ls.sue, 
are  no  better  than  the  sparse  human  data. 

As  will  be  noted  In  the  subsequent  discus- 
sion of  estimating  long-term  population  ef- 
fects of  low  or  moderate  dose  radiation,  the 
duration  of  the  plateau  region  Is  an  extreme- 
ly crucial  parameter  In  determining  the 
human  cost  expected.  Furthermore,  the 
shape  of  the  early  part  of  the  dose-response 
curve  (the  so-called  latent  period  region)  Is 
also  an  Important  parameter  in  determining 
the  total  magnitude  of  expected  population 
cost. 

In  the  absence  of  definitive  data  on  these 
two  Issues,  we  shall  idealize  such  dose- 
response  curves  using  simplifying  assump- 
tions which  are  in  reasonable  accord  with 
what  experience  is  available.  Figure  lb  pre- 
sents such  an  Idealized  diagram  describing 
the  main  features  of  the  dose-response  rela- 
tionship. The  gently  sloping  part  of  the  re- 
sponse curve  is  there  replaced  by  an  Ideal- 
ized "zero"  response;  followed  by  an  abrupt 
rise  to  a  flat  plateau  region.  The  duration 
of  the  flat  plateau  region  is  then  available 
as  a  parameter  for  study,  which  Is  all  that 
can  be  done  at  this  time  in  the  absence  of 
definitive  data. 

In  order  to  explore  the  consequences  of 
variation  in  major  parameters  (length  of 
"latent  period'  and  duration  of  "plateau"), 
the  following  assumptions  and  cases  will  be 
used: 

(a)  A  single  latent  period  of  5  years  for 
In  utero  irradiation.  (So  chosen  as  to  be  In 
accord  with  the  estimates  of  Stewart  and 
Kneale.) 

(b)  A  single  latent  period  of  15  years  for 
all  forms  of  cancer  for  all  irradiation  beyond 
birth  (except  In  (d)  below). 

(c)  Two  general  cases;  first,  that  with  no 
return  toward  the  spontaneous  mortality 
rate  (plateau,  therefore,  extending  through- 
out the  remaining  life  span  for  the  popula- 
tion-at-rlsk) ;  and  second,  that  with  an 
Idealized  abrupt  return  to  spontaneous  mor- 
tality rates  after  a  30-year  plateau  region. 

(d)  An  extreme  case;  latency  period  10 
years  (instead  of  15  years)  for  all  post-natal 
radiation  and  a  plateau  duration  of  20  years. 
Both  these  changes  have  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing the  expected  consequences  of  irradiation. 
We  refer  to  them  as  "extreme"  because  It  ap- 
pears doubtful  that  the  gently  sloping  part 
of  the  dose-response  curve  Is  any  shorter 
than  10  years  for  the  majority  of  radlatlon- 
lnduced  malignancies  (aside  from  leukemia, 
which  appears  shorter  than  all  others),  and 
second,  because  what  evidence  Is  available 
suggests  that  the  plateau  region  is  most  likely 
to  be  greater  than  20  years  In  dtiratlon. 

It  is  essential  to  consider  the  manner  of 
description  of  the  radlatlon-lnduced  excesf 
age-speclflc  mortality  rates.  In  most  of  the 
literature  data  the  results  are  presented 
either  as  excess  cases  per  1000  population  at 
risk,  or  as  the  percentage  Increment  In  can- 
cer   mortality    over    the    spontaneous    age- 
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specific  mortality  rates.  In  some  cases  data 
are  available  for  Individual  malignancies;  In 
others,  all  cancers  are  presented  as  a  sum. 

There  Is  no  theoretical  reason  for  prefer- 
ence of  absolute  or  percentage  Increments 
m  age-speclfic  mortality  rates.  Both  expres- 
sions suffer  the  defect  that  data  derived  from 
one  population  sample  (e.g.  Japanese  sub- 
jects) may  not  be  directly  applicable  to  an- 
other population  sample  (e.g.  United  States 
subjects).  We  are  far,  far  from  having  suffi- 
cient epidemiologic  data  to  address  such 
questions. 

We  have  mentioned  earlier  the  desirability 
of  having  age-speclfic  mortality  rates  for  all 
ages  of  Interest.  We  are  far  from  that  goal. 
Instead,  available  to  us  are  radiation-excess 
mortality  rates  over  a  span  of  years  of  ob- 
servation of  exposed  population  samples. 
Therefore,  expressed  either  as  absolute  or 
percent  Increment  In  mortalities,  the  data 
allow  only  an  average  value  for  this  span 
of  years. 

In  the  absence  of  further  evidence,  we  are 
here  treating  the  plateau  region  as  a  fixed 
percentage  Increment  In  cancer  mortality  per 
unit  of  radiation  over  the  entire  plateau 
region.  Only  extensl-e  further  data  can  defin- 
itively test  the  validity  of  this  particular 
approach. 

In  Its  favor  Is  the  conservative  nature  of 
this  treatment  for  public  health  purpKwes. 
Let  us  consider  the  Implications  of  this 
treatment.  Since  spontaneous  age-specific 
cancer  mortality  rates  change  with  age  (ris- 
ing steeply  with  age  beyond  20  years),  the 
assumption  of  a  fixed  percentage  Increment 
for  radlatlon-lnduced  excess  over  the  whole 
plateau  implies  that  the  absolute  increase 
m  age-specific  mortality  rate  Induced  by 
ra4iation  also  changes  with  age.  Thus,  If  the 
plateau  region  represents  a  50%  Increase  In 
mortality  rate,  there  will  be  1000  extra 
deaths  per  10"  persons  per  year  where  the 
spontaneous  mortality  rate  Is  2000  deaths 
per  10"  per  year.  At  a  later  age,  with  a  spon- 
taneous mortality  rate  of  4000  deaths  per 
10"  persons  per  year,  the  absolute  Increment 
due  to  radiation  would  be  2000  deaths  per  10" 
persons  per  year.  Thus,  a  constant  percent- 
age increment  In  the  plateau  response  region 
Implies  that  absolute  radlatlon-lnduced  age- 
specific  mortality  rate  Increments  will  In- 
crease over  a  span  of  ages. 

"Spontaneous"  cancer  mortality  rates  In- 
clude all  known  and  unknown  causes  of 
cancer.  Therefore,  In  an  epidemiologic  study, 
radlatlon-lnduced  cases  resulting  from  nat- 
ural radiation  background  plus  medical  radia- 
tion exposures  are  included  In  the  "spon- 
taneous" cancer  mortality  rates  for  the 
population  sample  under  study.  Thus,  If 
calculations  are  presented  concerning  the 
percentage  increase  In  cancer  mortality  rate 
per  rad  of  additional  exposure  to  such  a  pop- 
ulation, the  true  "spontaneous"  base  rate 
must  be  lower  than  that  which  Includes  the 
radiation  effect  from  such  sources  as  medi- 
cal or  natural  radiation. 

Therefore,  the  true  radiation  percentage 
Increment  per  rad  Is  actually  larger  than 
that  presented.  For  calculatlonal  purposes 
this  does  not  Introduce  any  significant  oom- 
plioatlons.  However,  If  the  effect  per  rad  Is 
high,  then  the  observed  percent  Increment 
per  rad  Is  stated  to  be  lower  than  It  truly 
Is,  simply  because  the  spontaneous  rate  al- 
ready Is  Inflated  by  that  mortality  due  to 
natural  plus  medical  (and  other)  radiation 
for  the  population  sample  under  study. 

1. 2b    DOSE-RESPONSE    RELATIONSHIPS    OVER    A 
RANGE    OF    DOSES 

One  cannot  be  certain  that  the  time  as- 
pects of  the  dose  response  relationship  are 
Identical  over  all  dose  ranges  to  be  consid- 
ered. Earlier  Impressions  have  been  that  the 
"latent  period"  (the  gently  sloping  region  de- 
scribed In  Section  1.2a  above)  might  be 
longer  at  lower  radiation  doses.  This  specu- 
lation was  fllmslly  supported.  If  at  all.  The 
kind  of  study  which  led  to  this  impression  of 
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a  longer  latent  period  at  lower  doses  gen- 
erally Included  small  population  samples  at 
the  lower  doses,  such  that  the  expectancy  of 
cancer  at  the  low  doses  was  often  measured 
as  a  small  fraction  of  one  case  (Evans.  1969) . 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  probability 
of  observing  zero  cases.  In  a  small  population 
sample.  Is  -very  high.  The  observation  of  zero 
cases  led  to  the  false  Impression  of  a  long 
latent  period.  In  this  manner  a  mythology 
arose  concerning  "practical  thresholds"  at 
low  doses — the  view  that  low  doses  of  radia- 
tion might  not  be  carcinogenic  simply  be- 
cause the  latent  period  could  exceed  the  life 
span  of  the  exposed  population. 

Plnkel  (1969)  recently  demolished  this 
myth  very  effectively,  based  upon  a  study 
of  some  3200  mice  exposed  to  Ra-'«.  She  saw 
no  evidence  of  a  variation  In  latent  period 
with  dose  and  Indicated  that  she  believed  no 
other  Investigators  would  see  such  variation 
either  If  they  had  an  adequate  population 
sample  In  the  low  dose  region. 

In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  we  shall  assume  latent  periods  and 
duration  of  plateau  to  be  Independent  of  the 
dose  range  under  consideration.  We  shall, 
further,  consider  the  effects  calculated  In  the 
plateau  region  of  the  Idealized  diagram  of 
Figure  lb. 

The  epidemiologic  data  available  cover  a 
wide  range  of  doses  of  radiation,  which  much 
of  the  human  data,  at  least  up  to  recently, 
having  been  obtained  at  moderate  or  high 
doses.  Our  Interest,  for  purposes  of  evaluation 
of  radiation  Is,  In  general,  for  doses  In  the 
low  to  moderate  range.  It  Is,  therefore,  es- 
sential to  know  the  nature  of  the  dose- 
response  curve  over  a  wide  range  of  doses  If 
the  epidemiologic  data  are  to  be  utilized  for 
predictive  purposes  In  the  case  of  popula- 
tion exposures. 

A  priori.  In  such  problems,  there  Is  no 
way  to  predict  the  nature  of  the  dose-re- 
sponse curve.  In  principle,  three  generalized 
dose-response  patterns  are  conceivable,  con- 
necting observations  at  high  doses  with  those 
to  be  anticipated  at  low  doses.  These  are 
shown  In  Figure  2. 

Curve  A  (Figure  2)  may  be  taken  as  one 
representative  curve  of  a  family  of  curves 
that  are  convex  upward.  Clearly,  curves  of 
this  family  express  pessimism  In  that  they 
predict  a  higher  response  at  low  doses  than 
would  be  anticipated  from  a  linear  dose-re- 
sponse relationship  (Curve  B).  Curve  C,  on 
the  other  hand.  Is  a  representative  of  a  fam- 
ily of  curves  concave  upward.  This  curve 
may  be  considered  the  "optimistic"  curve 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  promoter  of  a 
radiation-associated  technology.  The  op- 
timism arises  because  there  can  be  a  low 
dose  region  where  the  excess  mortality  due 
to  radiation  may  be  extremely  low. 

Early  in  the  history  of  study  of  radiation 
carcinogenesis,  data  were  available,  for  hu- 
mans and  experimental  animals,  only  for  the 
fairly  high  dose  region,  and  the  shape  of  the 
entire  curve  down  to  very  low  doses  was  un- 
known. During  that  period,  most  responsible 
scientists  and  such  radiation  study  groups 
as  the  International  Commission  on  Ra- 
diological Protection  made  the  prudent  as- 
sumption of  a  linear  relationship  of  radia- 
tion dose  versus  excess  cancer  mortality  rate 
(Curve  B). 

While  this  did  represent  a  conservative 
approach  consistent  with  sound  public 
health  principles,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  this  was  by  no  means  the  most  con- 
servative i>ositlon.  Any  of  the  family  of 
curves,  represented  by  Curve  A  (Figure  2) 
represents  a  more  conservative  relationship 
for  connecting  available  high  dose  points 
with  the  low  dose  region.  But  all  these  con- 
siderations describe  an  era  that  Is  now  past. 
Abundant  new  data,  In  humans  and  ex- 
perimental animals,  have  now  become  availa- 
ble, permitting  description  of  the  dose-re- 
sponse relationship  over  a  wide  range  of 
doses.  These  new  data  all  point  unmlstaka- 
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bly  to  the  correctness  of  Cun-e  B,  the  linear 
relationship  between  excess  cancer  mortal- 
ity and  radiation  dose,  over  a  very  wide 
range  of  dobes  for  a  variety  of  cancers  and 
benign  tumors. 

While  one  can  understand  the  disappoint- 
ment of  radiation-Industry  promoters  over 
the  disappearance  of  the  fondly  regarded 
Curve  C,  it  is  not  possible  to  condone  their 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  existence  of  all 
this  new  evidence.  Let  us  consider  the  specific 
new  evidence  that  has  appeared  in  recent 
years. 

(a)  Shellabarger,  Bond,  Cronkite  and 
Aponte  (1969)  have  demonstrated  linearity 
both  for  breast  adenocarcinoma  and  breast 
fibroadenoma  development  in  rats  exposed 
to  x-rays  or  gamma  rays  down  to  total  doses 
of  15  rads. 

(b)  Upton  et  al  (1969)  have  demonstrated 
linearity  for  mouse  mortality  from  thymic 
lymphoma  down  to  total  doses  of  10  rads. 
Studies  at  lower  doses  are  in  progress. 

(c)  Finkel,  Blskis,  and  Jlnkins  (1969)  have 
demonstrated  linearity  for  osteosarcoma  de- 
velopment in  the  mouse  with  •"*'  Ra  injection 
over  a  wide  range  of  doses.  This  Is  a  land- 
mark study,  since  it  is  refreshingly  charac- 
terized by  the  experimental  design  of  pro- 
viding an  adeqr.ate  number  of  experimental 
animals  in  the  low  dose  region.  Gofman  and 
Tamplin  (1970e,  1971a)  have  pointed  out  the 
fallacious  conclusions  derived  from  the  study 
of  Inadequate  numbers  of  humans  exposed 
to  -■3'  Ra  and  developing  osteosarcoma. 

(d)  Hemplemann  (1968)  has  Indicated 
linearity  In  the  production  of  human  thy- 
roid adenomas  by  x-rays,  including  data 
points  down  to  20  rads  total  dose  to  the  thy- 
roid gland. 

(e)  Beebe,  Kato.  and  Land  (1970)  have 
now  extended  the  leukemia  studies  In  sur- 
vivors of  the  Hiroshima-Nagasaki  bombings. 
They  now  have  demonstrated  linearity  in 
the  production  of  human  leukemia  with 
radiation  dose,  down  to  total  doses  of  20 
rads. 

(f)  Stewart  and  Kneale  (1970)  have  dem- 
onstrated linearity  between  cancer  and  leu- 
kemia induction  in  children  during  the  first 
10  years  of  life  and  irradiation  by  x-rays  In 
utero  In  the  process  of  diagnostic  obstetric 
radiography.  Their  observations  covered  the 
range  of  ,.„2.0  rads,  thus  providing  direct 
human  evidence  in  the  extremely  low  dose 
region. 

(g)  Mays  and  Spless  (1971)  have  demon- 
strated linearity  in  the  production  of  osteo- 
sarcoma both  In  human  adults  and  children 
as  a  result  of  -' Ra  Injection,  Their  experi- 
mental data  extend  down  to  90  rads  esti- 
mated dose.  These  studies  are  grossly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  claims  of  Evans  of  a  "thresh- 
old" for  osteosarcoma  In  humans  by  alpha- 
emitters  at  a  dose  of  1000  rads. 

Taken  overall,  these  recent  and  diverse 
publications  leave  very  little  reason  to  doubt 
a  linear  dose-response  relationship  for  can- 
cer and  leukemia  induction  by  radiation.  It 
has  been  an  interesting  phenomenon.  Indeed, 
to  observe  the  antics  of  the  promoters  of 
radiation-associated  technologies  during  the 
evolution  of  all  these  data.  Starting  with 
their  hope  that  linearity  would  fall  below 
100  rads,  they  have  been  forced  to  retreat 
steadily  to  50  rads,  then  25  rads.  and  now 
they  find  themselves  faced  with  linearity 
down  to  the  region  of  a  fraction  of  one  rad. 
Hope  springs  eternal. 

To  be  sure,  for  any  particular  set  of  data, 
one  could  always  argue  that  perhaps  there 
Is  a  deviation  from  linearity  somewhere 
below  the  dosage  represented  by  the  lowest 
experimental  point.  There  exists  no  rational 
support  for  such  an  assumption,  since  It 
would  require  a  fundamental  change  In  the 
mechanism  of  radiation  carcinogenesis  In 
the  region  below  the  linearity  region. 

Further,  such  an  assumption.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  evidence  supporting  It,  represents 
a  totally  unsound  approach  to  tlv;  protection 
of  the  public  health.  The  in  utero  data  of 
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Stewart  and  Kneale  (1970),  extending  down 
to  ^  0.3  rads,  militate  strongly  against  fur- 
ther serious  consideration  of  non-1  Inearlty  In 
the  very  low  dose  region. 

FYom  the  point  of  view  of  mechanism,  lin- 
earity between  radiation  dcs3  and  carcino- 
genic response  suggests  that  a  single-event 
phenomenon  Is  Involved  in  the  production  of 
the  critical  change  which  results  in  the  de- 
velopment of  cancer.  If  a  single  event  pro- 
duces the  carcinogenic  change  over  a  wide 
range  of  dcses,  for  a  variety  of  cancers,  for 
several  mammalian  species,  there  appears 
little  reason  to  expect  a  fundamental  change 
In  such  mechanism  at  still  lower  doses. 

Since  linearity  appears  well  established  for 
a  variety  of  cancers,  we  shall  here  consider 
the  dose  response  rel«tlonship,  in  the  pla- 
teau region,  as  being  Ilrear  for  every  type  of 
cancer  and  leukemia  (Figure  3)  for  predic- 
tion purposes. 

The  excess  age-specific  mortality  rate,  for 
Rny  cancer,  can  be  expressed,  for  a  linear 
dose-response  relationship,  as  a  percentage 
Increase  per  rad  over  the  spontaneous  mor- 
tality rate  for  that  particular  cancer.  Such 
percentage  increment  is  simply  the  slope 
of  the  linear  plot  of  Figure  3. 

For  illustrative  purpose.-;,  assume  the  slope, 
for  a  particular  cancer,  were  determined  to 
be  1'-  per  rad.  It  fellows  then,  for  a  linear 
relationship,  that  100  rads  will  produce 
100-  1,  or  a  100';  increase  in  cancer  mortal- 
ity above  the  spontaneous  cancer  mortality 
rate. 

That  dose  which  increases  the  spontane- 
ous cancer  mortality  rate  by  100^;  is  com- 
monly defined  as  one  doubling  dose  of  radi- 
ation for  production  of  that  particular 
cancer. 

Thus,  If  a  =  slope  of  the  line  In  Figure  3, 
then  Doubling  Dose=  100  a  (for  this  partic- 
ular cancer) . 

The  doubling  dose  notation  does  not  In 
any  way  imply  a  geometric  progression  in 
excess  cancer  mortality  rate  with  Increas- 
ing radiation  dose.  Rather,  one  doubling  dose 
adds  IW'c  to  the  spontaneous  age-speciflc 
mortality  rate,  two  doubling  doses  add  200%, 
three  doubling  doses  add  300^;^.  etc.  It  Is 
simply  a  matter  of  convenience  as  to 
whether  radiation  carcinogenesis,  for  any 
particular  cancer.  Is  described  as  the  percent 
increment  In  cancer  mortality  rate  per  rad  or 
as  the  dose  in  rads,  the  doubling  dose,  re- 
quired to  add  an  excess  mortality  rate  equal 
to  the  spontaneous  age-specific  rate. 

Nothing  about  the  doubling  dose  notation 
Infers  or  suggests  that  the  doubling  dose  Is 
the  same  for  all  forms  of  cancer.  This  Is  a 
matter  for  experimental  evidence  to  decide. 
Before  considering  the  question  of  variation 
of  doubling  dose  with  form  of  cancer  in- 
duced, it  is  necessary  to  turn  our  attention 
to  the  variation  in  sensitivity  to  radiation 
carcinogenesis  with  age  at  Irradiation, 

1.2C  VARI.^TION  IN  CARCINOGENIC  DOSE-RE- 
SPONSE  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  ACE  AT  RADIA- 
TIOX    EXPOSURE 

Our  considerations  thus  far  have  led  us 
to  description  of  radiation  carcinogenesis  as 
follows : 

1.  Dose-response  relationship,  at  a  speci- 
fied age,  is  line.ir  (Figure  3),  characterized 
by  a  particular  percentage  increment  In  can- 
cer mortality  per  rad  for  a  particular  form 
of  cancer. 

2,  Etoee-response  relationshlpw  will  be 
treated  for  the  idealized  "plateau"  region  of 
the  curve  of  the  resp>onse-versus-tlme  after 
radiation  exposure. 

For  any  particular  cancer,  occurring  at  a 
specified  age,  how  does  the  slope  of  the  doee- 
response  line  vary  with  age  at  irradiation?  It 
is  clear  that  any  rafined  effort  to  assess  pop>- 
ulation  response  to  continuous  or  Intermit- 
tent radiation  exposure  requires  consider- 
ation of  this  particular  question.  To  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  there  exists  no  theory 
that  provides  the  answer  to  this  question. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  must,   therefore,  have  recourse  to  em- 
pirical data. 

First,  we  have  the  data  for  in  utero  radia- 
tion provided  by  Stewart  and  Kneale  (1968) 
and  MacMahon  (1962).  These  data,  pre- 
sented in  Table  1,  describe  the  Increase  in 
cancer  and  leukemia  mortalities  during  the 
first  ten  years  of  life  following  irradiation  in 
utero.  Inspection  of  the  data  leads  to  a  best 
estimate  of  a  50 '^;  Increase  in  mortality  rates 
for  a  variety  of  cancers  and  for  leukemia  for 
radiation  associated  with  diagnostic  pel- 
vimetry. The  similarity  in  percentage  in- 
crease in  cancer  mortality  for  diverse  cancers 
and  for  leukemia,  for  such  radiation,  is 
striking. 

Stewart  and  Kneale  (1970)  Indicate  that 
approximately  4  x-ray  films  lead  to  100% 
increase  in  such  childhood  cancers  and  leu- 
kemia mortality  rates.  During  the  period  of 
accumulation  of  their  evidence,  each  x-ray 
film  represented  less  than  0.5  rad  delivered 
to  the  infant  in  utero.  Conservatively,  there- 
fore, one  estimates  that  two  films,  or  1.0 
rads,  are  required  for  an  .^  SO'',  increase 
either  in  cancer  or  leukemia  mortality  rates. 
(The  true  value  may  be  somewhat  higher 
than  the  conservative  50%  increase  p>er  rad.) 
None  of  the  Stewart  studies  address  the 
Issue  of  effects  of  in  utero  radiation  upon  the 
development  of  cancer  or  leukemia  beyond 
the  first  ten  years  of  life.  Both  from  the 
Hemp)elmann  studies  (1968)  and  the  Hiro- 
shima-Nagasaki studies  (Jablon  and  Belsky, 
1970),  involving  the  irracJiation  In  early  in- 
fancy, we  have  conclusive  evidence  that  car- 
cinogenesis extends  far  beyond  the  first  ten 
years  of  life.  It  would  be  surprising,  there- 
fore, if  such  were  not  the  case  for  in  utero 
irradiation  as  well.  In  any  event,  our  treat- 
ment of  the  data  for  estimating  population 
exposure  specifically  explores  the  effect  of 
various  durations  of  the  plateau  response 
region. 

Utilizing  the  Stewart-Kneale  and  Mac- 
Mahon data,  we  shall  use  a  50%  increase  in 
age-speclflc  cancer  mortality  rates  per  rad 
for  irradiation  received  in  utero  and  shall 
assume  this  value  holds  for  all  cancers  and 
leukemlas. 

For  infancy  and  childhood  irradiation, 
there  are  two  major  sources  of  Information: 

(a)  Data  for  thyroid  cancer  induction  in 
U.S.  children  irradiated  in  early  Infancy. 

(b)  Data  for  various  cancers  In  Japanese 
subjects  In  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  who 
were  between  0  and  9  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  bombing. 

For  the  thyroid  cancers  occurring  In  Irra- 
diated children,  Pochin  (1966)  provided  an 
estimate  that  the  absolute  increment  Is  1 
case  p>er  10"  persons  pK;r  year  p)er  rad  of  ex- 
posure of  the  thyroid  gland.  Carroll,  Hadden, 
Handy  and  Weeben  (1964)  reported  the 
spontaneous  thyroid  cancer  rate  as  -w  5-10 
cases  per  10"  persons  per  year  in  the  ag« 
range  10-20  years.  Ck)mblning  these  data,  we 
have  previously  estimated  10  to  20%  lncreas« 
In  thyroid  cancer  pwr  year  per  rad  for  irra- 
diation in  infancy.  (Gofman  and  Tamplin, 
1970b). 

Jablon  and  Belsky  (1970)  have  recently 
provided  data  for  cancers  (other  than  leu- 
kemia) In  persons  exposed  to  atom  bombing 
at  0-9  years  of  age.  For  those  receiving  100 
rads  or  more,  the  cancer  mortality  rates 
(during  the  i)erlod  10  to  24  years  beyond  ex- 
fxwure)  was  8.4  times  that  observed  for  per- 
sons receiving  less  than  10  rads.  The  mean 
dose  for  the  (100  rad  or  more)  group  was  not 
given,  but  it  must  lie  between  100  and  200 
rads.  So  100  to  200  rads  represent  7.4  dou- 
bling doses  (8.4-1.0  =  7.4). 

Therefore,  the  doubling  dose  for  cancer 
production  in  these  0-9-year  old  children  (at 
exposure)  lies  between  14  and  28  rads.  This 
corresponds  to  a  3.5  to  7.0%  Increase  In  can- 
cer mortality  rate  per  rad. 

The  percent  Increment  In  leukemia  mor- 
tality rate  per  rad  was  even  higher,  as  ob- 
served in  a  group  of  children  0-14  years  of 
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age  at  the  time  of  bombing.  (Jablon  and 
Belsky.  1970)  A  variety  of  cancers  were  rep- 
resented in  the  Jablon-Belsky  data,  but  the 
limitations  of  numt)ers  did  not  allow  for 
treatment  of  individual  types  of  cancers, 
(Also  Jablon.  Belsky,  Tachlkawa,  Steer,  1971,) 
From  several  sources,  data  are  available 
concerning  the  p)ercentage  increase  In  spe- 
cific-site cancer  mortality  rates  per  rad  for 
persons  Irradiated  In  early  adulthood  (Tamp- 
lin and  Gofman,  1970).  These  Include  data 
for  subjects  receiving  radiation  under  widely 
different  conditions.  Included  are: 

Breast  cancer  (Nova  Scotia  women  (Mac- 
kenzie 1965)  receiving  fluoroscopic  radiation) 
(Japanese  survivors  of  atomic  bombing). 

Thyroid  cancer  (Japanese  survivors  of 
atomic  bombing). 

Lung  cancer  (Spondylitis  cases)  (Japa- 
nese survivors  of  atomic  bombing) . 

Leukemia  (Spondylitis  cases)  (Japanese 
survivors  of  atomic  bombing) . 

Stomach  cancer  (Spondylitis  ca-ses). 
Colon  cancer  ( Spondylitis  cases ) . 
Pancreas  cancer  ( Spondylltl";  cases). 
Bone  cancer  (Spondylitis  cases). 
Lymphatic   -^  other.  Hematopoeltlc  Organ 
cancer  (Spondylitis  cases) . 

Misc.  cancers  (Spondylitis  cases). 
Pharynx  cancer  (Spondylitis  cases). 
The  range  of  values  determined  for  per- 
centage Increai^e  In  cancer  mortality  rate  per 
rad  of  exposure  was  between  1  and  5%,  with 
an  estimated  best  value  of  approximately  2% 
par  rad. 

Ideally,  one  would  want  to  have  these 
values  determined  for  groups  Irradiated  at  a 
specified  age,  and  one  would  wish  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  observations  were  strictly  re- 
ferable to  the  plateau  region  of  the  response 
vs.  time  curve,  rather  than  possibly  Includ- 
ing some  data  referable  to  the  latent  period. 
But  such  ideal  data  are  unavailable. 

Hence,  we  shall  use  a  2%  Increase  In  can- 
cer mortality  rate  per  rad  as  a  "best"  value, 
we  shall  consider  that  it  applies  to  all  can- 
cers (the  major  ones  are  all  represented  In 
the  data),  and  we  shall  relate  this  value  to 
Irradiation  at  approximately  20  to  30  years 
of  age. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  risk  of  Induc- 
tion of  excess  cancer  mortality  rates  per  rad, 
described  as  percent  increase  over  sponta- 
neous mortality  rate,  declines  steeply  with 
Increasing  age  at  Irradiation.  Within  the 
totality  of  available  epidemiologic  evidence 
now  available,  the  estimates  Just  listed  pro- 
vide about  as  much  description  of  this  de- 
clining function  as  is  now  possible.  For  pur- 
poses of  estimation  of  the  consequences  of 
population  exposure,  these  estimates  can  be 
reasonably  approximated  by  the  steo  func- 
tion presented  In  Table  4. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  precise  values  In 
the  step  function  are  not  the  dominant  pa- 
rameters that  determine  the  consequences 
of  population  exposure.  Of  far  greater  Im- 
portance Is  the  duration  of  the  plateau 
region  of  the  response  vs.  time  curve. 

As  will  be  noted  below,  the  overall  data 
Indicate  the  sensitivity  to  cancer  Induction, 
when  expressed  as  the  percent  Increase  over 
spontaneous  cancer  mortality  rates  per  rad 
of  exposure.  Is  a  steeply  declining  function 
of  age  at  Irradiation.  Therefore,  It  Is  entirely 
possible  that  the  range  of  1-5%  Increase  In 
cancer  mortality  rate  per  rad  might  be  nar- 
rowed appreciably  but  for  differences  In  age 
at  Irradiation  for  the  young  adult  groups 
tabulated.  Inaccuracies  In  dosimetry  may  also 
account  for  part  of  the  range  of  values 
observed.  In  any  event,  the  average  value  of 
2%  per  rad  for  Irradiation  in  the  age  range 
of  20-30  years  will  be  seen  below  to  be  con- 
sistent with  trends  noted  over  a  very  broad 
span  of  ages  at  Irradiation. 

Beebe.  Kato  and  Land  (1970)  have  recently 
presented  data  for  cancer  mortalities  during 
the  1962-1966  period  for  Hiroshima-Nagasaki 
survivors  who  were  between  25  and  55  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  bombing   (1945).  It 
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appears  quite  clear,  from  their  studies,  that 
there  Is  a  markedly  lower  sensitivity  for  can- 
cer induction  per  rad  compared  with  that  for 
younger  subjects.  These  workers  estimate  a 
20%  Increase  in  cancer  mortality  risk  per  100 
rads.  or  0.2%  per  rad  for  this  older  group  of 
subjects. 

Summarizing  all  the  evidence  Just  de- 
scribed, we  have  the  following  estimates  of 
sensitivity  to  radiation-Induction  of  cancer 
and  leukemia  as  a  function  of  age  at 
irradiation : 

In  utero,  ^50%  increase  in  mortality  rate 
per  rad. 

0-9  years  of  age.  3,5-20%  increase  in  mor- 
tality rate  per  rad. 

20-30  years  of  age.  ,^2%  Increase  in  mor- 
tality rate  per  rad. 

50  years  of  age.  ^0.2%  increase  In  mor- 
tality rate  per  rad. 

Peaceful  atomic  energy  programs  are  cur- 
rently allowed  to  deliver  an  average  dose  of 
0.17  rads  per  year  to  the  U.S,  population.  At 
present,  so  far  as  measurements  allow  dose 
estimates.  It  api>ears  that  such  programs  de- 
liver only  a  small  fraction  of  this  "allowable" 
average  dose.  Nevertheless,  with  the  burgeon- 
ing growth  of  the  nuclear  electric  power  In- 
dustry plus  numerous  proposals  for  utiliza- 
tion of  "fwaceful"  nuclear  explosives  (Project 
Plowshare)  plus  growing  radioisotope  utiliza- 
tion, the  exposure  to  the  population  from  the 
"peaceful"  atom  will  undoubtedly  grow. 

So  long  as  0.17  rads  per  year  remains  per- 
missible by  Federal  Regulations,  there  Is  good 
reason  to  believe  the  full  exposure  may  ulti- 
mately be  reached.  It  Is.  therefore,  of  especial 
Importance  to  calculate  the  cancer  and  leu- 
kemia expectation  for  such  an  average  ex- 
posure to  the  U.S.  population. 

Medical  and  dental  exposures  to  x-rays 
have  resulted  In  a  steadily  Increasing  aver- 
age population  dose  of  ionizing  radiation. 
Medical  diagnostic  x-ray  exposure  has  re- 
cently been  estimated  to  provide  approxi- 
mately 0.10  rads  as  an  average  population 
somatic  tissue  dose  (Morgan  1971) .  We  are  In 
full  accord  with  Morgan  that  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  modern  technology  to  re- 
duce such  exposure  drastically,  especially 
since  Morgan  has  estimated  that  a  ten-fold 
reduction  In  average  exp>osure  could  be  ac- 
complished without  any  loss  In  diagnostic 
x-ray  information. 

Natural  radiation  provides  an  average 
population  exposure  In  the  neighborhood  of 
0.125  rads  per  year.  Such  features  as  radio- 
twitivity  content  of  building  materials,  radio- 
activity In  rocks  of  the  earth,  and  elevation 
above  sea  level  account  for  variation  In  such 
natural  doses  among  population  sub-sam- 
ples. 

Through  a  strange  system  of  logic,  or  bet- 
ter, llloglc,  It  is  commonplace  for  promoters 
of  radlation-aseociated  technologies  to  ar- 
rive at  the  wholly  absurd  conclusion  that 
doses  comparable  to  natural  radiation  can- 
not be  carcinogenic  simply  because  natural 
radiation  "has  always  been  with  us". 

2.  THE  CARCINOGENIC  CONSEQUENCES  OP  POPU- 
LATION EXPOSURE  TO  ENVIRONMENTAL  IONIZ- 
ING  RADIATION 

We  believe  the  major  parameters  required 
to  evaluate  the  consequences  of  population 
exposures  to  Ionizing  radiation  have  been 
identified  in  the  foregoing  discussion.  That 
the  epidemiologic  data  are  far  less  than  Ideal 
for  quantitative  evaluation  Is  undvplable,,>^ 
humane  society  should  consider  l^elffor- 
tunate  that  better  data  are  not  available. 

The  various  sources  of  potential  ionizing 
radiation  exposure  include  natural  radiation, 
radiation  from  weapons  testing  fallout,  radia- 
tion from  a  variety  of  peaceful  atomic  energy 
programs,  and  radiation  from  diagnostic 
medical  and  dental  exposure. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  atmospheric  test 
ban  treaty,  weapons  testing  fallout  has  be- 
come a  small  source,  and  should  decline  fur- 
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ther,  unless  ncn-signatories  to  that  treaty 
increase  weapons  testing  appreciably. 

All  these  sources  of  ionizing  radiation  rep- 
resent primarily  low  LET  radiation  (LET — 
linear  energy  transfer).  PrimarUy  the  radia- 
tions are  X-rays,  gamma  rays,  and  beta  rays. 
Carcinogenic  effect  per  rad  will  be  essen- 
tially Identical  for  all  these  radiation  sources. 
One  could  estimate  papulation  consequences 
per  mllllrad  per  year,  for  natural  radiation 
exposures,  for  medical  exposures,  or  for  the 
0.17  rads  per  year  permitted  as  an  average 
population  exposure  for  peaceful  atomic 
energy  activities. 

Since  the  concern  of  this  Symposium  is 
with  matters  related  to  environmental  pollu- 
tion, it  Is  particularly  appropriate  to  esti- 
mate the  consequences  of  the  0.17  rad  per 
year  average  allowable  population  exposure. 
The  U.S.  Government  has  decreed  this  much 
popualtlon  pollution  to  be  permissible,  (Fed- 
eral Radiation  Council,  1960).  The  scientific 
and  lay  communities  should  be  especially 
Interested  in  the  carcinogenic  consequences 
of  this  permissible  pjollutlon  by  ionizing 
radiation. 

It  should  be  evident  that  the  consequences 
of  natural,  medical,  or  weapons  fallout  ex- 
posures can  be  derived  from  the  conse- 
quences of  0.17  rads  per  year  by  direct  ap- 
plication of  the  linearity  of  dose  vs.  response. 

We  have  previously  estimated  the  cancer 
plus  leukemia  consequences  of  exposure  to 
0.17  rads  per  year  to  be  approximately  32,- 
000  extra  cancer  plus  leukemia  deaths  per 
year,  at  equilibrium,  for  the  U.S.  poptUa- 
tion  at  Its  current  size  of  2x108  persons, 
(Gofman  and  Tamplin,  1970c,  1970d).  That 
estimate  was  based  upon  the  average  2% 
Increase  in  cancer  mortality  rate  per  year 
per  rad  of  exposure  observed  for  young 
adults,  coupled  with  a  30-year  duration  of 
the  plateau  region. 

With  the  more  extensive  data  available 
in  the  past  year  concerning  sensitivity  var- 
iation with  age.  a  more  refined  estimate  Is 
now  possible.  More  over,  it  is  Important 
to  explore  the  implications  of  both  a  longer 
and  shorter  duration  of  the  plateau  region, 
as  well  as  the  Implications  of  variation  in 
"latent"  period.  As  we  shall  see.  the  esti- 
mate of  32,000  extra  deaths  per  year  Is  by 
no  means  overly  conservative,  since  this 
number  can  rise  several  fold  if  It  turns  out 
that  the  plateau  region  extends  throughout 
the  life  span  of  exposed  populations. 

2.1  CANCER  HAZARD  FOR  AVERAGE  POPtH-ATION 
EXPOStTRE  AT  0.17  RADS  PER  TEAR  (TOTAL  BODY 
IRRADIATION) 

Three  general  cases  will  be  considered 
here: 

(1)  Plateau  p>erslsts  Indefinitely  after 
latent  period. 

(2)  Plateau  region  persists  30  years,  with 
subsequent  return  to  spontaneous  cancer 
mortality  rates. 

(3)  The  extreme  case:  Plateau  region  per- 
sists 20  years.  Latent  period  of  10  years  for 
post  natal  radiation  in  contrast  with  15 
years  for  Cases  (1)  and  (2). 

Case  1 :  Plateau  persists  Indefinitely  after 
latent  period. 

The  calculation  Is  based  upon  the  consid- 
eration of  the  total  percent  Increment  In 
radlatlon-lnduced  cancer  mortality  rate  at  a 
particular  specified  age  as  made  up  of  the 
sum  of  contributions  from  radiation  received 
^t  ages  less  than  the  specified  age.  The  pro- 
cedure will  be  Illustrated  below. 

For  In  utero  Irradiation  we  have  stated 
above  that  a  five-year  latent  period  will  be 
assumed. 

In  Case  1  calculations,  a  15-year  latent 
period  is  assumed  for  all  post  natal  irradia- 
tion. 

Radiation  received  in  any  particular  year 
of  life  begins  to  contribute  to  cancer  mor- 
tality rate  only  after  the  latent  period  is 
over.  Thus,  radiation  in  the  first  year  of  life 
starts  contributing  to  cancer  mortality  in 
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the  16th  year  of  life.  Radiation  in  the  10th 
year  of  life  starts  contributing  to  cancer 
mortality  In  the  25th  year  of  life. 

For  in  utero  irradiation  at  0.17  rads  per 
year,  approximately  0.12  rads  would  be  re- 
ceived In  the  course  of  a  pregnancy.  At  SO""; 
Increase  In  cancer  mortality  rate  per  rad,  we 
calculate  50  x  0.12,  or  a  6%  Increase  In  cancer 
mortality  rate  for  the  in  utero  radiation  ex- 
posure. Now,  since  we  have  assumed  a  5- year 
latent  period  in  utero  radiation,  there  is  ob- 
viously zero  cancer  mortality  increment  dur- 
ing the  first  four  years  of  life.  For  the  5th 
year  of  life  and  beyond,  however,  the  6%  In- 
crement in  cancer  mortality  rate  would  apply 
for  each  year  that  the  plateau  region  per- 
sists. In  case  1,  under  consideration  here, 
this  would  be  for  the  remainder  of  the  life 
span  of  the  exposed  population. 

For  irradiation  in  the  first  year  of  life 
(0.17  rads) ,  the  sensitivity  factor  to  be  taken 
from  Table  4  is  10%  pjer  rad.  Thus,  10  x  0.17  = 
1.7%!  Increase  In  cancer  mortality  rate.  How- 
ever, since  we  are  taking  the  latent  period 
for  post  natal  Irradiation  to  be  15  years,  it 
follows  that  Irradiation  In  the  first  year  of 
life  does  not  begin  to  add  Its  Increment  In 
cancer  mortality  rate  until  the  16th  year  of 
life.  For  Case  1,  this  Increment  would  be 
effective  for  all  subsequent  years  for  the 
exposed  population,  since  Indefinite  per- 
sistence of  the  plateau  is  assumed. 

Therefore,  for  the  16th  year  of  life,  there 
Is  6%  from  the  In  utero  Irradiation  plus 
1.7%,  from  Irradiation  In  the  first  year  of  life, 
for  a  total  Increment  of  7.7%  in  radiation- 
induced  cancer  mortality  rate. 

For  the  17th  year  of  life,  we  have  6 '".  from 
In  utero  radiation,  1.7%  from  1st  year  irradi- 
ation, plus  1.7%  from  the  2nd  year  Irradia- 
tion, for  a  total  of  9.4%  Increment  in  cancer 
mortality  rate  from  the  irradiation  rec-^ived 
In  utero  plus  the  first  two  years  of  post  natal 
life. 

The  Increment  in  cancer  mortality  for  Ir- 
radiation In  each  subsequent  year  cf  life  Is 
calculated  In  the  same  manner  as  the  product 
of  the  sensitivity  factor  from  Table  4  (for 
that  year  of  life)  by  the  0.17  rads.  The  total 
Increment  In  cancer  mortality  rate  for  any 
particular  year  of  life  Is  the  sum  of  all  con- 
tributions to  that  year  from  irradiation  at 
earlier  years,  taking  Into  account  that  no 
Increment  is  derived  until  the  latent  period 
is  over  for  that  particular  year's  irradiation. 
In  this  manner,  a  value  for  total  percent  In- 
crement In  cancer  mortality  rate  becomes 
available  for  every  year  of  life,  taking  into 
account,  appropriately,  irradiation  received 
at  all  earlier  periods  of  life.  For  ease  of  com- 
parison with  U.S.  Vital  Statistics,  these  an- 
nual values  are  averaged  for  five-year  age 
Intervals. 

In  assessing  Impact  of  Irradiation  upon  the 
population,  we  can  consider  Just  the  percent 
Increase  In  age-specific  cancer  mortality  rate. 
The  values  Just  calculated  provide  this  result. 
Or,  alternatively,  and  of  possibly  greater  In- 
terest, is  the  absolute  Increase  In  number  of 
cancer  deaths  per  year  at  each  age  for  the 
populatlon-at-rlsk.  We  are  now  Immediately 
In  a  position  to  make  this  estimate. 

From  U.S.  Vital  Statistics,  the  absolute 
number  of  spontaneous  cancer  deaths  per 
year  for  each  age  interval  Is  provided  (1966 
data  used  here).  Now,  let  us  suppose  for  a 
particular  age  that  the  combined  Increment 
due  to  all  prior  radiation  Is  a  15'".-  Increment 
in  cancer  mortality  rate  over  the  spontaneous 
cancer  mortality  rate.  And  let  us  suppose, 
further,  that  for  this  particular  age,  the 
spontaneous  cancer  mortality  rate  is  1000 
cases  per  year.  The  radiation-induced  Incre- 
ment Is  then  (15/100  x  (1000),  or  150  radia- 
tion-Induced cancer  deaths  for  the  popula- 
tion at  this  particular  age. 

In  a  similar  manner,  a  tabulation  of  ab- 
solute numbers  of  radiation-Induced  cancers 
by  age-Interval  can  be  built  up.  separately 
for  males  and  females.  Finally  the  total  an- 
nual   number   of   radiation-Induced    cancer 
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fatalities  can  be  calculated  by  summation 
over  all  age  Intervals  lor  males  plus  females. 
This  tabulation,  for  Case  1  calculations,  la 
provided  In  Table  5. 

The  result,  a  prediction  of  some  104,000 
annual  additional  cancer  fatalities.  Is  more 
than  3  times  worse  than  our  earlier  estimate. 
We  are,  of  course,  not  at  all  surprised  at  this 
result,  for  we  had  indicated  earlier  that  tak- 
ing  sensitivity  as  a  function  of  age  into 
account  could  make  for  a  much  more  serious 
prediction.  Additionally,  Case  1  calculations 
consider  the  plateau  region  to  extend  indef- 
initely, whereas  our  earlier  calculations  were 
based  upon  a  30-year  duration  of  plateau. 
It  can  be  further  noted  that  if  the  real 
effect  is  as  large  as  shown  in  Table  5  (and 
no  reason  exists  to  reject  the  Case  1  analysis) , 
then  the  contribution  of  natural  plus  medical 
radiation  must  constitute  a  quite  appreciable 
segment  of  the  so-called  "spontaneous"  can- 
cer mortality  rates. 

One  could  consider  a  second  Iteration  on 
the  total  calculation,  correcting  the  "spon- 
taneous" mortality  rates  downward  (by  sub- 
tracting the  contribution  from  natural  plus 
medical  radiation)  and  correcting  the  per- 
cent increment  per  rad  upward  as  a  result  of 
the  lower  true  "spontaneous"  mortality. 
These  two  effects  would  tend  to  balance  out 
so  that  the  final  calculations  of  population 
risk  would  not  be  seriously  altered.  It  would, 
however,  point  up  the  major  contribution  of 
natural  plus  medical  radiation  to  the  exist- 
ing cancer  mortality  rate,  wholly  aside  from 
increments  due  to  peaceful  atomic  energy 
programs. 

Case  2:  Plateau  Region  Persists  30  Years, 
with  Subsequent  Return  to  Spontaneous 
Cancer  Mortality  Rates. 

It  is  possible  that  once  the  increased  can- 
cer risk  due  to  irradiation  Is  fully  developed 
(the  plateau  region),  such  risk  may  not  per- 
sist Indefinitely.  It  is  difficult  to  know,  within 
presently  available  epidemiological  data,  how 
many  years  the  plateau  lasts,  if  it  does  indeed 
only  last  a  limited  jjeriod  for  cancer. 

A  calculation  based  upon  a  30-year  plateau 
period  is  provided  here.  In  this  calculation, 
the  contribution  of  radiation  received  in  any 
particular  year  of  life  is  credited  for  30  suc- 
cessive years,  following  the  latent  period. 
After  this,  the  contribution  of  that  particular 
radiation  is  cut  off.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
percent  increment  in  cancer  mortality  rate 
from  radiation  received  during  the  1st  year  of 
life  begins  to  be  credited  starting  in  the  16th 
year  of  life,  and  Is  credited  for  each  subse- 
quent year  of  life  out  to  the  45th  year  of 
life.  Beyond  the  45th  year  of  life,  no  credit- 
ing toward  radiation-induced  cancer  mortal- 
ity Is  given  for  Irradiation  In  the  1st  year  of 
life.  Similar  calculations  are  made  for  irra- 
diation In  each  subsequent  year  of  life.  Other- 
wise, procedures  of  calculation  are  similar  to 
those  for  Case  1,  Table  5  (5-year  latent  period 
for  in  utero  radiation;  15-year  latent  period 
for  all  post  natal  irradiation).  The  calcula- 
tions for  Case  2  are  presented  in  Table  6. 

It  is  evident,  on  comparison  of  Table  5 
with  Table  6,  that  reduction  of  the  plateau 
duration  provokes  a  marked  drop  in  the  ex- 
pected mortaJitles,  (104.000  down  to  74,000). 
However,  both  values  are  extremely  high  and 
Should  raise  grave  concern  about  the  natiu-e 
Of  the  societal  benefits  that  might  be  worth 
permitting  population  exposures  as  high  as 
0.17  rads  per  year  as  the  average  exposure. 

No  comfort  whatever  is  to  be  drawn  from 
repeated  assurances  that  abound  from  nu- 
clear promoters  to  the  effect  that  "we'll  never 
give  you  the  full  allowable  exposure"  while 
at  the  same  time  they  staunchly  defend  re- 
taining such  an  allowable  exposure.  Good 
intentions  are  materially  aided  by  codifica- 
tion into  Federal  Regulations. 

The  calculations  should  be  especially 
Illuminating  to  the  sponsors  of  this  Sympo- 
sium addressing  the  issue  of  designing  epi- 
demiologic studies  for  the  evaluation  of  so- 
cietal Impact  of  environmental  pollutants. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  Into  the  atomic  era. 
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the  epidemiologic  data  indicate  that  our  per- 
missible doses  could  lead  to  a  public  health 
calamity — a  25  to  35';'c  increase  in  annual 
cancer  mortality  rate.  No  evidence  at  this 
time  militates  against  the  most  pessimistic 
calculation  (Case  1).  We  have  commented 
elsewhere  that  this  late  realization  based 
upon  epidemiologic  data  couJd  all  have  been 
averted  by  Judicious  use  of  experimental  ani- 
mal data  deceides  ago,  (Gofman  and  Tam- 
plin.  1970d). 

It  is  of  Interest  to  speculate  upon  possi- 
bilities that  might  have  resulted  in  the  Case 
1  or  Case  2  calculations  leading  to  a  serious 
overestimate  of  the  cancer  hazard.  For  ex- 
ample, one  might  consider  the  possibility 
that  dosimetric  or  other  errors  had  led  to 
an  overestimate  of  the  percentage  increment 
in  cancer  mortality  rates  per  rad  at  all  of  the 
ages  listed  in  Table  4. 

We  believe  it  is  unlikely  that  such  an  over- 
estimate could  be  as  much  as  two-fold. 
Moreover,  one  might  also,  under  such  circum- 
stances, consider  that  the  seriousness  of  the 
results  is  underestimated  as  a  result  of  dosi- 
metric errors. 

Case  3 :  The  Extreme  Case — Plateau  Region 
Persists  20  years  Latent  period  of  10  years; 
Post  Natal  Irradiation 

It  is  important  to  ascertain  what  the  pros- 
pects for  "optimism"  may  be  with  regard  to 
carcinogenic  consequences  of  population  ex- 
posure to  radiation.  Therefore,  we  may  con- 
sider the  possibility  that  the  duration  of  the 
plateau  region  of  the  response  vs.  time  rela- 
tionship is  materially  shorter  than  30  years. 
Prom  the  epidemiologic  evidence  available, 
admittedly  still  scanty,  we  would  estimate 
that  it  is  highly  unlikely  for  plateau  dura- 
tion to  be  less  than  20  years.  (Radiation-In- 
duced cancers  have  been  described  occurring 
30-40  years  after  exposure. ) 

But  since  this  should  lessen  greatly  the 
expected  consequences,  we  shall  test  here 
a  20-year  duration  for  the  plateau  region. 
It  is  also  evident  that  if  the  latent  period 
were  shorter  than  15  years,  the  net  carcino- 
genic effect  would  be  reduced  further,  be- 
cause the  large  percent  increments  in  cancer 
mortality  rate  for  irradiation  early  in  life 
would  not  be  carried  as  far  forward  Into  the 
later  age  spans  where  the  spontaneous  can- 
cer motrallty  rates  are  high  and.  hence,  the 
product  of  percent  increment  by  spontaneous 
mortality  rates  are  also  high. 

The  procedure  of  calculation  Is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  employed  for  Case  1  and 
Case  2  except  for  the  alterations  in  the  two 
parameters,  plateau  duration  and  latent  pe- 
riod for  postnatal  irradiation.  The  results 
are  presented  in  Table  7. 

The  final  estimate  for  population  exposure 
at  an  average  of  0.17  rads  per  year  Is  9428 
extra  cancer  deaths  per  year.  While  this  Is 
a  marked  reduction  compared  with  the  esti- 
mates for  Case  1  and  Case  2,  the  seriousness 
of  such  radiation  exposure  levels  is  self-evi- 
dent. We  would  doubt  that  a  more  "opti- 
mistic" set  of  parameters  than  those  for  the 
Case  3  calculation  is  likely  to  be  Justified. 

3.      LWE     SHORTENING      BV      RADIATION-INDUCED 
CANCER 

A  variety  of  pronouncements  have  greeted 
estimates  of  the  serious  carcinogenic  hazard 
of  population  exposures  to  doses  in  the 
neighborhood  of  0.17  rads  per  year. 

One  such  we  have  dealt  with  above, 
namely,  the  statement  that,  after  all,  this 
dose  is  comparable  in  magnitude  with  nat- 
ural radiation,  which  humans  have  endured 
on  earth  for  the  entire  history  of  the  spe- 
cies. No  further  comment  is  required. 

A  second  is  that  even  though  the  calcu- 
lated cancer  deaths  may  indeed  occur,  they 
will  occur  so  late  in  life  as  to  be  inconse- 
quential. Grendon  has  championed  this  ap- 
proach, readily  provable  to  be  false,  (Gren- 
don, 1970).  A  variant  of  this  approach  Is 
that  of  Sagan  (1971)  who  has  pointed  out 
that,  even  If  the  calculated  cancers  did  oc- 
cur, the  average  life  shortening  for  the  ex- 
poeed  population  would  be  very  small. 
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In  fact,  It  has  become  fashionable  of  late 
to  estimate  the  deleterious  effect  of  environ- 
mental hazards  in  terms  of  average  life 
shortening  for  the  exposed  population.  We 
hear  "Wouldn't  people  be  willing  to  give  up 
a  few  minutes,  hours,  or  days  of  life  span  so 
we  can  all  enjoy  'clean,  cheap,  and  safe'  nu- 
clear electricity?" 

This  approach  to  evaluation  of  life  short- 
ening Is  exceeded  In  Its  scientific  fallacy  only 
by  its  immorality  In  public  deception. 

If  those  who  die  prematurely  of  cancer  due 
to  irradiation  are  averaged  in  with  those 
who  do  not,  the  apparent  loss  of  life  expect- 
ancy appears  quite  small.  What  really  mat- 
ters Is  the  average  loss  of  life  expectancy  for 
those  who  do  develop  radiation-induced  can- 
cer. Their  loss  of  decades  of  life  expectancy 
Is  not  easily  recompensed  by  a  "loan"  from 
those  who  do  not  become  victims. 

The  losses  in  life  expectancy  for  the 
victims  are  readily  estimated.  If  the  victims 
of  radiation-Induced  cancer  had  not  been 
irradiated,  there  is  a  priori  every  reason  to 
assume  they  would  have  experienced  the 
usual  life  expectancy  associated  with  their 
age  group  at  victimization.  Thus,  from  1971 
estimates,  a  man  at  age  25  years  has  a  life 
expectancy  of  45.5  years.  If  he  dies  at  25  years 
of  age  of  radiation-Induced  cancer,  he  has 
lost  45.5  years  of  life  expectancy. 

In  Table  8  are  presented  the  calculated 
losses  of  life  expectancy  by  age  group  for  the 
persons  developing  radiation-induced  can- 
cers, as  well  as  the  average  loss  of  life  ex- 
pectancy for  all  the  cases  of  radiation- 
induced  cancers  as  a  group. 

For  males  developing  radiation-induced 
cancers,  the  average  loss  of  life  expectancy 
Is  13.1  years.  For  females,  the  loss  is  13.7 
years.  Such  average  losses  hardly  are  In  ac- 
cord with  Grendon's  assertion  that  the  radia- 
tion-induced cancers  occur  so  late  In  life 
as  to  be  Inconsequential. 

For  men  in  the  age  group  of  65-69  years, 
the  life  expectancy  (as  of  1971)  is  11.5  years. 
If  these  men  lose  their  life  through  radiation- 
Induced  cancer  at  67  years,  they  have  lost 
11.5  years.  One  wonders  whether  Grendon  has 
checked  with  such  members  of  the  popula- 
tion to  ascertain  that  these  "old"  people  need 
not  care  about  losing  11.5  years  of  life. 

Let  us  return  to  the  Sagan  view  of  only  a 
minor  loss  of  life  expectancy  (hours  or  days) . 
If  the  man-years  of  life  expectancy  are  dis- 
tributed into  the  entire  U.S.  male  population 
of  95,919,000  men  instead  of  into  the  56,703 
victims  of  radlatlon-lnduced  cancer,  the 
average  loss  of  life  expectancy  Is  computed 
to  be  2.8  days. 

This  practice  of  hiding  the  serious  loss  In 
life  expectancy  for  the  victims  of  an  environ- 
mental poison  by  averaging  the  loss  over  the 
larger  gro-ap  of  non-vlctlms  deserves  strong 
condemnation.  The  sole  effect  of  the  practice 
Is  to  obscure  the  real  hazard  of  an  environ- 
mental poison  from  the  public,  carried 
through  on  behalf  of  the  promoters  of  the 
technology  responsible  for  the  distribution 
of  the  poison. 

The  ridiculous  nature  of  this  approach  to 
calculation  of  loss  of  life  expectancy  would 
be  obvious  to  everyone,  if  we  considered  an 
Issue  like  the  death  of  young  Americans  In 
Vietnam.  After  all,  when  those  Americans 
who  are  at  home  are  averaged  in  w^lth  those 
who  are  killed  In  Vietnam,  the  average  loss 
of  life  expectancy  Is  small,  the  deaths  are 
not  tragic,  for,  on  the  average,  everyone  Is 
Just  losing  days  from  his  life.  The  public 
would  not  stand  for  such  nonsense.  Why 
they  are  so  readily  brainwashed  by  pseu- 
dosclentlflc  evaluation  of  loss  of  life  ex- 
pectancy for  environmental  poisons  escapes 
understanding. 

4.  ARE  THERE  POSSIBLE  MITIGATING  FACTORS 
WHICH  COULD  REDUCE  THE  ESTIMATED  HAZARD 
OP   POPULATION   EXPOSURE? 

We  have  considered  above  the  crucial 
parameters,  such  as  latent  period  and  dura- 
tion of  carcinogenic  response  plateau,  which 
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can  determine  in  a  major  way  the  magnitude 
of  expected  population  cost.  We  must  ad- 
dress a  few  other  concepts,  since  the  unini- 
tiated may  hear  that  such  concepts  provide 
a  reasonable  basis  for  expecting  a  lesser 
hazard.  As  will  become  evident,  there  Is  es- 
sentially no  reason  to  expect  any  lessening 
of  hazard. 

Among  these  concepts  are : 

(a)  A  Possible  Threshold. 

(b)  A  Possible  "Practical"  Theshold. 

(c)  Protraction  of  Radiation. 

(d)  Repair  of  Radiation  Injury. 
Threshold:  Absolute  and  "Practical" 

In  the  discussion  above  It  was  demon- 
strated that  abundant  new  data  concerning 
the  low  dose  region  of  radiation  exposure 
indicate  linearity  of  dose  versus  carcinogenic 
response  over  a  wide  range  of  doses.  There 
really  never  has  existed  any  acceptable  evi- 
dence for  an  absolute  threshold  of  exposure 
below  which  radiation  carcinogenesis  wUl  not 
occur.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  all  radiation  study 
groups  that  they  have  consistently  rejected 
supposed  evidence  for  radiation  thresholds 
with  respect  to  carcinogenesis.  The  linearity 
of  dose  versus  response,  now  demonstrated 
down  to  very  low  doses,  indicates  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  any  evidence  for  an  abso- 
lute threshold  ever  to  develop. 

One  toui  non-sequltur  has  often  been 
introduced  into  discussions  concerning  a  pos- 
sible threshold.  That  concerns  the  develop- 
ment of  signs  and  symptoms  of  acute  radia- 
tion sickness  following  radiation  exposure. 

Everyone  cognizant  with  this  field  has 
known  for  decades  that  acute  radiation  sick- 
ness is  not  linearly  related  to  radiation  dose 
whereas  carcinogenesis  now  appears  definite- 
ly so  related.  The  underlying  mechanism  in 
acute  radiation  sickness  relates  to  whether 
or  not  cell  replacement  can  operate  rapidly 
enough  to  prevent  such  phenomena  as  mu- 
cosal ulceration  or  leukopenia.  At  radiation 
doses  where  cellular  replacement  is  rapid 
enough,  radiation  sickness  Just  doesn't  oc- 
cur. For  carcinogenesis,  not  a  shred  of  evi- 
dence has  ever  been  adduced  that  cellular  re- 
placement can  avert  cancerous  change. 

The  modification  of  the  threshold  concept 
to  the  "practical"  threshold  we  have  deit 
with  above.  There  Is  no  basis  for  expectine 
any  help  from  this  concept. 

Protraction  of  radiation 
It  Is  very  commonly  stated,  with  appall- 
ingly little  evidence,  if  any,  that  if  radia- 
tion is  delivered  slowly,  the  carcinogenic  ef- 
fect is  lessened.  A  little  later  this  was  modi- 
fled  to  the  statement  that  protraction  pro- 
tects against  carcinogenesis  from  low  LET 
radiation  (such  as  beta  ravs,  x-rays,  or  gam- 
ma rays),  but  not  high  LET  radiation  (such 
as  neutrons  or  alpha  particles).  A  variety  of 
experiments  have  been  cited  as  dfrect  dem- 
onstrations that  protraction  of  radiation 
affords  protection  against  carcinogenesis 
(Upton,  1967).  ^ 

Almost  invariably  such  experiments  con- 
trast acute  delivery  of  radiation  early  in  life 
with  protracted  radiation  extending  from 
tf'X}'^  "'*  through  a  significant  part  of 
the  life  span  of  the  experimental  animal  In 
some  of  the  specific  cases  reported,  the  au- 
thor has  himself  demonstrated  a  marked 
diminution  in  carcinogenicity  of  radiation 
with  increasing  age  at  irradiation.  (Upton 
and  Odell.  1961).  In  other  studies,  this  point 
is  entirely  neglected. 

In  the  material  presented  throughout  this 
communication,  the  steep  decline  in  car- 
cinogenicity per  rad  with  age  In  humans  has 
been  documented.  Thus,  the  most  probable 
interpretation  of  experiments  contrasting 
acute  versus  protracted  irradiation  Is  simply 
that  protraction  provides  part  of  the  irradia- 
tion at  older  ages  and,  hence,  cancer  induc- 
tion is  lessened.  All  that  this  re-emphasizes 
is  the  extreme  seriousness  of  radiation  as  a 
carcinogen  early  In  life. 

Whether  there  truly  exlsta  any  residual 
mitigation  from  radiation  protraction  1b  un- 


certain within  present  evidence.  Certainly 
such  bodies  as  the  International  Commission 
on  Radiological  Protection  have  acted  with 
wisdom,  from  the  public  health  viewpoint, 
in  refusing  to  count  upon  protraction  of 
radiation  to  lessen  carcinogenic  hazard. 

We  feel  strongly  that  it  would  be  appro- 
priate to  go  further,  for  any  environmental 
pollutant,  and  state  the  following  principles: 
"If  under  any  dosage  rate  schedule  a  pol- 
lutant shows  a  certain  magnitude  of  toxic 
effect,  that  toxic  effect  should  be  assumed 
to  be  at  least  as  high  for  any  other  dosage 
rate  schedule,  until  and  unless  definitively 
proven  otherwise." 

Adherence  to  such  a  public  health  prin- 
ciple might  reduce  the  danger  from  those 
Individuals  all  too  ready  to  spew  forth 
cliches,  such  as,  "Maybe  the  poison  won't  be 
so  bad  if  we  give  It  slowly." 

In  the  carcinogenesis  field  there  is  one 
special  circumstance  that  deserves  special 
consideration  here.  This  is  the  case,  either 
in  humans  or  experimental  animals,  of  a 
cancer  whose  incidence  does  not  Increase 
spontaneously  in  a  monotonlc  fashion  with 
increasing  age.  While  most  of  the  famlUar 
cancers  of  adult  life  do  show  monotonlcally 
Increasing  incident  rates  with  increasing  age, 
this  Is  not  true  for  several  human  cancers 
that  occur  In  childhood  (e.g.  neuroblastoma, 
Wilms'  tumor) .  Some  of  these  childhood  can- 
cers show  a  peak  incidence  In  the  first  dec- 
ade of  life  and  a  declining  incidence  there- 
after. There  is  every  reason  to  suspect  that 
certain  cancers  of  experimental  animals  may 
have  a  similar  age-related  incidence  pattern. 
Earlier  in  this  communication  we  presented 
a  generalization  (Generalization  1)  which 
stated  "the  correct  way  to  describe  the 
phenomenon  (cancer  induction  by  ionizing 
radiation)  is  either  in  terms  of  the  dose  re- 
quired to  double  the  spontaneous  mortality 
rate  for  each  cancer,  or,  alternatively,  of  the 
increase  in  mortality  rate  for  such  cancers 
per  rad  of  exposure." 

Let  us  consider  what  might  occur  if  one 
happened  to  do  dose  protraction  vs.  acute 
radiation  studies  on  a  cancer  having  a  peak 
mcidence  at  one  age  period.  If  Generaliza- 
tion 1  is  correct,  then  the  results  obtained 
by  dose  protraction  could  appear  to  be  a 
lesser  Incidence  of  the  cancer  simply  because 
of  its  spontaneous  age-lncldence  pattern  and 
be  wholly  unrelated  to  any  "protection"  re- 
sulting from  slow  delivery  of  the  radiation 
We  suspect  that  In  time  such  an  experiment 
will  be  done,  and  the  results  misinterpreted 
to  society's  detriment. 

Repair  of  radiation  injury 
Lastly,  we  must  consider  the  phenomenon 
known  as  "repair  ".  We  hear  commonlv  stated 
that  DNA  repair  mechanisms  exist  and 
hence,  low  dose  radiation  mav  not  be  as 
harmful  as  a  carcinogen  as  had  been  sus- 
pected. No  serious  student  of  biology  doubts 
the  existence  of  DNA  excision-repair  or  of 
such  phenomena  as  light-stimulated  thy- 
mine dlmer  repair.  However,  the  existence 
of  such  phenomena  by  no  means  argues  In 
any  way  for  mitigation  of  radiation  carcino- 
genesis. These  is  no  evidence  whatever  that 
has  beeo  adduced  relating  such  repair  to 
Ionizing  radiation  carcinogenesis. 

When  we  observe  the  induction  of  cancer 
by  ionizing  radiation,  we  are,  as  yet,  totally 
In  the  dark  concerning  the  mechanism  op- 
erative in  production  of  the  cancer.  What- 
ever such  mechanism  may  be,  it  Is  entirely 
conceivable  that  a  large  part  of  the  carcino- 
genic damage  of  radiation  may  get  repaired. 
What  we  are  observing  is  the  net.  unre- 
paired carcinogenic  damage. 

The  only  conceivable  way  that  any  such 
hypothetical  carcinogenic  repair  could  help 
at  low  doses  would  be  for  more  efficient  re- 
pair to  exist  at  low  doses,  or  slow  delivery 
of  dose,  than  for  high  doses  or  rapid  delivery 
of  dose.  If  the  fraction  of  unrepaired  car- 
cinogenic damage  by  radiation  were  Inde- 
pendent of  total  doee  and/or  dose  rate,  then 
the  very  existence  of  any  such  repair  mech- 
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anlsm  would  be  wholly  irrelevant  as  a  pos- 
sible mitigating  factor  for  population  con- 
sequences of  low  dose  rate  exposure. 

And  since  (a)  we  know  of  no  such  car- 
cinogenic repair  mechamsm,  and  (b)  noth- 
ing whatever  is  known  about  variation  in 
efficiency  of  an  unknown  repair  mechanism 
as  a  function  of  dose  and  dose  rate  it  should 
be  clear  that  all  this  represents  the  sheerest 
of  speculative  fancy.  The  linearity  of  dose- 
response  in  carcinogenesis  by  radiation  ar- 
gues strongly  against  repair  of  carcinogenic 
damage  at  low  doses  with  decreasing  repair 
at  successively  higher  doses. 

Injection  of  speculative  fancy  Into  a  se- 
rious matter  of  public  health  protection  is 
Irresponsible.  Relating  DNA  repair  phenom- 
ena to  mitigation  of  carcinogenic  injury  by 
radiation,  in  the  absence  of  any  demonstra- 
tion that  these  phenomena  are  in  any  way 
related  to  each  other,  seems  equally"  irre- 
sponsible. 


S.  A  RELOOK  AT  THE  PURPOSES  OF  THIS  SYMPO- 
SIUM AFTER  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  POTEN- 
TIAL POPULATION  CONSEQUENCES  OF  LOW- 
DOSE    RADL\TION    EXPOSURE 

Do  we  really  want  to  design  epidemiologic 
studies  to  evaluate  the  population  effects  of 
pollutants,  or  potential  pollutants  past 
present,  or  future? 

Radiation,  to  paraphrase  many  nuclear  en- 
thusiasts, is  one  of  the  most  Intensively 
studied  environmental  poisons.  Yet  for 
those  who  have  had  the  patience  to'  read 
through  this  communicaUon,  certain  points 
we  hope,  will  stand  out. 

Twenty-five  years  Into  the  atomic  era  and 
75  years  after  Roentgen's  discovery  of  the 
X-ray,  we  realize  that,  whUe  the'  risk  of 
cancer  is  high,  certain  parameters,  still  not 
possible  to  evaluate  within  present  epidemi- 
ologic data,  may  make  the  cancer  risk  more 
than  three  times  higher  than  our  pessimistic 
estimates  of  1969. 

Are  there  rational  humans  who  will  be 
able  to  understand  setting  an  allowable 
radiation  guide  for  population  exposure 
which  may  provoke  a  public  health  hazard 
one-third  the  magnitude  of  the  entire  can- 
cer problem?  We  can  only  hope  that  the  les- 
sons of  the  radiation  story  will  lead  to  a 
radical  change  in  human  approach  to  the 
questions  of  environmental  pollutants. 

Statisticians  and  epidemiologists,  of  course 
are  Inclined  to  look  forward  to  doing  what 
statisticians  and  epidemiologists  are  profes- 
sionally prepared  to  do.  Unfortunately,  this 
Is  true  about  physicists,  chemists,  and 
engineers. 

The  purpose  of  this  Symposium  Implies 
that,  for  the  host  of  potential  pollutants 
now  being  Introduced  Into  our  environment 
enough  epidemiologic  evidence  will,  in  the 
course  of  time,  accumulate  so  that  the 
statisticians  and  epidemiologists  can  do  their 
thing.  This  means  that  the  statisticians  and 
epidemiologists  have  capitulated  in  toto  to 
the  dictum  that  progress  means  we  must  ex- 
pose humans  to  by-product  poisons  of  in- 
dustry In  the  future  as  we  have  in  the  past 
And  then  the  effects  will  be  studied. 

If  our  radiation  experience  is  any  guide 
at  all  concerning  the  time  scale  over  which 
we  will  learn  the  effect  of  our  folly,  and 
there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  either  for 
carcinogenesis  or  genetic  Injury  that  the  time 
scales  will  be  similar,  then  the  chances  for 
humans  surviving  this  approach  are  slim 
Indeed. 

We  think  it  might  have  been  more  im- 
portant if  this  gathering  of  statisticians  and 
epidemiologists  had  met  instead  to  lend 
their  talents  and  wisdom  to  a  concerted 
human  effort  to  work  toward  a  total  recy- 
cling economy,  in  which  essentially  zero  pol- 
lution is  the  objective.  Instead  of  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  reservoir  of  epidemiologic  evi- 
dence of  the  effects  of  pollutants  on  hu- 
mans. Indeed,  such  a  thrust  might  even  lead 
to  the  revolutionary  idea  of  "Why  do  we  do 
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some  of  these  nonsensical  activities  labelled 
•Progress'  at  all?" 

SUMMARY 

Ionizing  radiation  is  a  potent  leukemogen 
and  carcinogen.  The  demand  for  epidemio- 
logic evidence  of  human  injury  has  resulted 
In  a  belated  appreciation  of  the  true  mag- 
nitude of  the  serious  carcinogenic  hazard 
of  population  exposure  to  radiation.  Even 
now.  a  quarter  of  centxiry  into  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  epidemiologic  evidence,  certain 
parameters  of  crucial  character  remain  In- 
determinate. Should  these  parameters  turn 
out  to  have  unfavorable  values,  the  serious- 
ness of  the  hazard  may  truly  be  even  larger 
than  recent  pessimistic  estimates.  We  ques- 
tion, therefore,  the  wisdom  of  epidemiologic 
studies  of  human  exposure  for  new  potential 
carcinogens  being  Introduced  into  our 
environment. 

Refined  estimates  presented  hero  suggest 
that  our  earlier  estimate  of  32,000  extra 
cancer  deaths  per  year  for  exposure  to  the 
still  permissible  0.17  rads  per  year  (average 
for  U.S.  population  from  the  "peaceful" 
atom)  are  not  at  ali  conservative.  The  true 
cancer  risk  may  be  closer  to  100,000  extra 
deaths  per  year,  representing  a  30 '"r  increase 
over  the  current  spontaneous  cancer  mor- 
tality. Fortunately,  atomic  energy  programs 
have  not  yet  progressed  to  a  point  where  such 
allowable  exposure  is  being  experienced. 

The  National  Council  on  Radiation  Pro- 
tection has  recently  stated  that  the  current 
standards  for  radiation  exposure  are  satis- 
factory, (19711.  We  would  not  for  one  mo- 
ment challenge  the  fact  that  the  exposure 
standards  are  satisfactory  to  the  membership 
of  the  National  Council  on  Radiation  Pro- 
tection any  more  than  we  would  challenge 
the  concept  that  possession  of  10,000  nu- 
clear missiles  Is  satisfactory  for  the  Depyart- 
ment  of  Defense.  What  escapes  our  under- 
standing, however,  is  how  one  might  go 
about  evaluating  the  quantltive  nature  of 
the  nebulous  relationship  between  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  membership  of  the  NCRP  and 
the  public's  interest  in  good  health. 

Medical  uses  of  x-rays  presently  are  a 
major  source  of  population  exposure  and 
are  undoubtedly  responsible  for  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  our  currently  experienced  can- 
cer mortality  rate.  Morgan's  suggestions  for 
feasible  reduction  in  medical  x-ray  exposure, 
without  loss  of  medical  diagnostic  informa- 
tion, deserve  Immediate  action  (Morgan. 
1971). 

Natural  radiation,  while  in  large  part  not 
directly  within  our  control,  is  comparable 
in  responslbUlty  to  medical  x-rays  in  the 
quantitative  fraction  of  cancer  mortality 
rate  currently  being  experienced.  No  rational 
basis   exists   for   the   frequently   heard   sug- 
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gestion  that  natural  radiation  can  be  used  as 
a  bench-mark  for  estimation  of  "safe"  ex- 
posures. 

Natural  radiation  must  be  estimated  as 
possibly  responsible  for  taking  a  toll  of  sev- 
eral tens  of  thousands  of  lives  annually  by 
premature  cancer  and  leukemia  in  the  USA 
alone.  Here  again  we  must  agree  with  Mor- 
gan, that  man  may  decide  to  look  care- 
fully at  the  radioactivity  of  certain  "natural" 
building  materials  before  using  them  for 
home  construction. 

Life  expectancy  less  experienced  by  those 
who  will  become  the  victims  cf  allowable 
population  radiation  exfxeure  will  average 
mere  than  13  years.  The  assertions  of  "only  a 
few  days  cf  loss  of  life"  are  arrived  at  by  the 
absurd  and  dangerous  practice  cf  distribu- 
tion of  the  man-years  lost  In  life  expectancy 
Into  the  larger  group  of  nonvlctims  of  radia- 
tion carcinogenesis. 

Epidemiclogic  Investigations  are  extremely 
interesting  and  carry,  for  the  Investigate rs. 
the  thrill  experienced  in  solving  murder 
mysteries  and  other  challenging  problems. 
We  have  extreme  doubt  that  the  planning 
of  appropriate  epidemiologic  investigations 
for  future  environmental  pollutants  is  likely 
to  be  any  real  contribution  to  the  public 
health.  There  has  to  be  a  more  rational  ap- 
proach to  the  question  of  potential  environ- 
mental carcinogens — like  not  introducing 
them  into  the  environment  at  all. 
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Table    1. — Increase    in    Childhood    Cancer 
and  Leukemia  from  In  Utero  Radiation 
Radiation    Delivered    in    the   Form   of   X- 
Rays   during   Diagnostic   Pelvimetry.    (Esti- 
mated Dose  <2  rads) 

Stewart-Kneale  data  (1968). 

Type  of  Cancer  and  Radiation  Induced 

Increase 
Leukemia — 50 ^c  Increase  over  spontaneous 
mortality  rate. 

Lymphosarcoma — SOr^  Increase  over  spon- 
taneous mortality  rate. 

Cerebral  Tumors— SOr'r  Increase  over  spon- 
taneous mortality  rate. 

Neuroblastoma — 50  n- 
taneous  mortality  rate. 

Wilms'  Tumor — 60%  increase  over  spon- 
taneous mortality  rate. 

Other  Cancers — 50% 
taneous  mortality  rate. 

MacMahon  data   (1962) 

Leukemia — 50%  Increase  over  spontaneous 
mortality  rate. 


increase   over    spon- 


increase   over  spon- 
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Central  Nervous  System  Tumors — 60%;  in- 
crease over  spontaneous  mortality  rate. 

Other  Cancers— 40%  Increase  over  spon- 
tSjisaus  mortality  rate. 

Table  2. — Change  in  Tate  of  induced  malig- 
nant disease  uHth.  duration  of  time  since  ex- 
posure in  irradiated  ankylosing  spondylitics 

[From  data  in  table  VI  of  Court-Brown  and  Doll,  1965| 


Cases 

per  10,000 
at  risk 

man-years 

Years  after  irradiation 

Leukemia  -f           Cancers  at 
aplastic           fieavily  ir- 
anemia      radiated  sites 

0to2 

2.5 
6.0 
5.2 
3.6 
4.0 
.4 

3  0 

3to5 

7 

6to8 

3  6 

9toll 

13  0 

12  to  14 

17  0 

15  to  27 

20  0 

Total  of  expected  cases 
in  10,000  persons  In  27 
calculated  from  the 
rates  given. _,. 

years 

67 

369 

Tablk  3. — Ratio  of  Spontaneous  Cancer 
Mortality  Rates  to  Leukemia  Mortality 
Rates 

(Derived  from  U.S.  vital  sUtlstics  for  1966) 
Males — Age   Group    (years)    and   Ratio ' 

40-44    15.9 

45-^9    22.9 

50-54    28.5 

55-59    28.7 

60-64    29.2 

65-69    29.1 

70-74    23.5 

»  Z   Spontaneous  Cancer  Mortality  Rates/ 
Z  Leukemia  Mortality  Rates. 


Table  4. — Variation  in  Cancer  Induction  per 
Rad  with  Age 

Age  at  irradiation  (years)  and  increase  in 
cancer  mortality  rate  per  rad  (in  plateau 
region)  (percent) 

In   utero 50 

0-5   10 

6-10   8 

11-15 6 

16-20 4 

21-30    _       2 

31^10   ..     1 

41-50    0.5 

51-60      0.25 

61  and  beyond Assumed  negllble 

Note. — These  estimates  represent  a  step 
function  approximation  in  reasonable  ac- 
cord with  the  data  points  available  in  the 
text. 


TABLE  5. -CASE  I:  RADIATION-INDUCED  CANCER  MORTALITY  BY  AGE  AND  SEX 
|5-year  latency  for  in  utero  radiation;  IS-year  latency  for  ali  other  radiation;  plateau  constant  after  latency  period;  exposure  0.17  rads  per  year) 


Age  interval  (years) 

0to4.... 

5to9 

10tol4 

15tol9 

20  to  24 

25to29 """■ 

30to34 

35  to  39 

«0fo44  ..  . 

45  to  49 


Percent  Annual 

increase  in  spontaneous 

cancer  mor-  cancers 

fahty  rate  (male) 


Annual  Annual 

radiation  Annual  radiation 

induced  spontaneous  Induced 

cancers  cancers  cancers 

(male)  (female)  (female) 


0 

6.0 
6.0 
9.4 
17.2 
23.3 
27.8 
30.5 
32.2 
33.4 


827 

826 

673 

820 

754 

796 

1.145 

2,104 

4,163 

7,109 


0 

50 

40 

77 

130 

186 

318 

641 

1,340 

2,372 


720 

606 

482 

546 

508 

733 

1.418 

2.890 

5.565 

8,732 


0 

36 

29 

51 

88 

171 

394 

881 

1,791 

2,914 


Age  Interval  (years) 


Percent  Annual 

increase  in  spontaneous 

cancer  mor-  cancers 

tality  rate  (male) 


Annual  Annual 

radiation          Annual  radiation 

induced  spontaneous  induced 

cancers          cancers  cancers 

(male)        (female)  (female) 


50to54 _ 34.2  12,363 

55fo59.... 34.g  17,594 

60to64 35.2  22.469 

65to69 35.5  25.275 

70'°'* 35.7  25.698 

75to79 35.8  21,221 

80to84... 35.8  13.318 

85  and  beyond 35.8  7,793 

Total 164,948 


4.231 
6.123 
7,909 
8,968 
9,169 
7,589 
4,763 
2,787 


11,950 
14, 359 
15,780 
17,921 
18, 746 
16.650 
12,141 
8,996 


4,089 
4,997 
5,555 
6,358 
6,689 
5,954 
4,342 
3,217 


56,703  138.743 


47,556 


r:.I!l.»f',„I?!fI."'°"''"*°"'f„^"';V„'"°^'"''^  P«^  year=303,691  cases.  Total  radiation-induced 
cancer  mortality  per  year  =  104,259  cases.  Percent  increase  in  cancer  which  would  occur  with 


0.17  rads  average  annual  exposure=34.3  percent. 
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TABLE  6.— CASE  2:  RADIATION-lf^DUCED  CANCER  MORTALITY  BY  AGE  AND  SEX 
i5-year  latency  period  for  In  utero  irradiation;  15-year  latency  period  for  all  other  irradiation;  plateau:  30  years  beyond  latency  period;  exposure  0.17  rads  per  year) 


Age  interval  (years) 

Percent 
increase  in 
cancer  mor- 
tality rate 

Annual 

spontaneous 

cancers 

(male) 

Annual 

radiation 

induced 

cancers 

(male) 

Annual 

spontaneous 

cancers 

(female) 

Annual 

radiation 

induced 

cancers 

(female) 

Age  interval  (years) 

Percent 
increase  in 
cancer  mor- 
tality rate 

Annual 

spontaneous 

cancers 

(male) 

Annual 

radiation 

induced 

cancers 

(male) 

Annual 

spontaneous 

cancers 

(female) 

Annual 

radiation 

induced 

cancers 

(female) 

0to4 

0 

6.0 
6.0 
9.4 
17.2 
23.3 
27.8 
24.5 
26.2 
26.0 

827 

826 

673 

820 

754 

796 

1.145 

2,104 

4,163 

7,109 

0 

50 

40 

77 

130 

185 

318 

515 

1,091 

1,863 

720 

606 

482 

546 

508 

733 

1,418 

2,890 

5,565 

8,732 

0 

36 

29 

51 

87 

171 

394 

708 

1,458 

2,288 

50  to  54 

25.4 
24.9 
24.6 
24.4 
24.6 
24.4 
24.5 
24.0 

12,363 
17,  594 
22.469 
25,275 
25.698 
21,221 
13,318 
7,793 

3,140 
4,381 
5,527 
6.167 
6.322 
5,178 
3,263 
1,870 

11,950 
14,359 
15,  780 
17.921 
18.746 
16.650 
12.141 
8,996 

3,035 

5to9 

55  to  59 

3,575 

10  to  14 

60  to  64 

3.882 

15  to  19 

65  to  69 

4.373 

20  to  24 

70  to  74 

4.612 

25  to  29 

75  to  79 

4.063 

30  to  34 

80  to  84 

2,975 

35  to  39 

85  and  beyond 

2  159 

40  to  44 

Total 

45  to  49 

164,948 

40,117 

138, 743 

33  896 

Note:  Total  spontaneous  cancer  mortality  per  year  =  303,691  cases.  Total  radiation-induced     0.17  rads  average  annual  exposure =24.4  percent, 
cancer  mortality  per  year  =  74,013  cases.  Percent  increase  in  cancer  which  would  occur  with 

TABLE  7.— CASE  3:  RADIATION-INDUCED  CANCER  MORTALITY  BY  AGE  AND  SEX 
|5-year  latency  period  tor  in  utero  radiation;  10-year  latency  period  for  all  other  radiation;  plateau  20  years  beyond  latency  period;  exposure  0.17  rads  year) 


Age  interval  (years) 

Percent 

increase  In 

cancer 

mortality 

rate 

Annual 

spontaneous 

cancers 

(male) 

Annual 

radiation 

induced 

cancers 

(female) 

Annual 

spontaneous 

cancers 

(female) 

Annual 

radiation 

Induced 

cancers 

(female) 

Age  interval (years) 

Percent 

Increase  In 

cancer 

mortality 

rate 

Annual 

spontaneous 

cancers 

(male) 

Annual 

radiatien 
induced 
cancers 

(female) 

Annual 

spontaneous 

cancers 

(female) 

Annual 

radiation 

induced 

cancers 

(female) 

0to4._ 

0 

6.0 

9.4 
17.2 
23.3 
21.8 
21.1 
15.0 
10.2 

6.6 

827 

826 

673 

820 

754 

796 

1,145 

2,104 

4,163 

7,109 

0 

50 
63 
141 
176 
173 
241 
315 
425 
471 

720 

606 

482 

546 

508 

733 

1,418 

2.890 

5,565 

8,732 

0 

36 

45 

94 

118 

160 

299 

434 

568 

576 

50  to  54 

4.6 
3.3 
2.2 
1.6 
1.2 
1.0 
1.0 
i.O 

12.363 
17,594 
22,469 
25,275 
25. 698 
21.221 
13.318 
7,793 

566 

577 
503 
402 
311 
212 
133 
78 

11,950 
14,359 
15,  780 
17.921 
18,  746 
16  650 
12.141 
8.996 

550 

5to9 

55  to  59. 

474 

10  to  14 

60  to  64 

347 

15  to  19 

65  to  69 

287 

20  to  24 

70  to  74 

225 

25  to  29. 

75  to  79 

167 

30  to  34.. 

80  to  84. 

121 

35  to  39          ..  .. 

85  and  beyond 

Total... 

90 

40  to  44 

45  to  49 

164,948 

4,837 

138, 743 

4,591 

Note:  Total  spontaneous  cancer  mortality  per  year  =  303,691.  Total  radiation  induced  cancer     annual  exposure=3.1  percent, 
mortality  per  year =9,428.  Percent  increase  in  cancer  which  would  occur  with  0.17  rads  average 

I  TABLE  8.-L0SS  OF  LIFE  EXPECTANCY  FROM  RADIATION-INDUCED  CANCER 

IData  from  table  5|> 


Age  group  (years) 

(1) 

Number  of 
radiation- 
Induced 
cancers 

(2) 

Average 
loss  of  life 
expectancy 

(years) 

(1)X(2) 

Man-years 

of  loss  of 

expectancy 

(3) 
Number  of 
radiation- 
Induced 
cancers 

(3)X(2) 

Woman-years 

of  loss  of 

expectancy 

Age  group  (years) 

(1) 

Number  of 
radiation- 
induced 
cancers 

(2) 

Average 
loss  of  lite 
expectancy 

(years) 

(1)X(2) 

Man-years 

ol  loss  of 

expectancy 

ay 

Numeer  of 
radiation- 
induced 
cancers 

(3)X(2) 

Woman-years 

of  loss  of 

expectancy 

0to4 

0 

66.1 
62.0 
57.2 
52.5 
47.8 
43.2 
38.6 
34.0 
29.5 
25.3 

0 

3, 100. 0 

2, 288. 0 

4,042.5 

6,214.0 

8,035.2 

12,274.8 

21,794.0 

39,530.0 

60,011.6 

0 

36 

29 

51 

88 

171 

394 

881 

1,791 

2,914 

0 

2, 232. 0 

1,658.8 

2,677.5 

4, 206.  4 

7,387.2 

15,208.4 

29,954.0 

52,834.5 

73,724.2 

50  to  54      

4,231 

21.3 
17.7 
14.4 
11.5 
9.1 
6.9 
5.1 
3.0 

90, 120.  3 

108.377.1 

113,889.6 

103,132,0 

83,437.9 

52, 364. 1 

24,291.3 

8,361.0 

741,263.4 

4,089 
4,997 
5,555 
6.358 
6.689 
5.954 
4,342 
3,217 

47,556 

87,095  7 

5to9 

50 

55  to  59 

6,123 

88.446.9 

10  to  14 

40 

60  to  64 

7,909 

79. 992.  0 

15  to  19 

77 

65  to  69 

8,968 

73.117.0 

20  to  24  

130 

70  to  74 

9,169 

60.869.9 

25  to  29 

186 

75  to  79 

7,589 

41.082.6 

30  to  34 

318 

80  to  84  

4,763 

22.144.2 

35  to  39 

641 

85  plus 

Total 

2,787 
56,703 

9,651.0 

40  to  44  

1,340 

45  to  49 

2,372 

652.282  3 

■  Life  expectancies  are  somewhat  higher  for  females  than  males,  so  the  use  of  male  life  expect- 
ancies here  leads  to  a  slight  underestimate  of  the  loss  of  life  expectancy  for  females  with  radiation- 
induced  cancers. 

Note:  The  use  of  data  from  table  5  (the  case  1  estimate)  leads  to  the  lowest  estimate  of  loss  of 


life  expectancy.  For  case  2  (table  6)  and  case  3  (table  7),  the  radiation-induced  excess  cancer 
mortalities  are  more  prominent  at  earlier  ages.  Hence,  for  either  of  these  the  life  expectancy  loss 
would  be  appreciably  higher  than  the  13-year  estimate  lor  case  1 

Average  loss  in  life  expectancy  (males)=741  263.4h-56,703,  or  13,1  years. 

Average  loss  in  i|fe  expectancy  (females)=652, 282.3 -47,556  or  13.7  years. 
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CONTRACT  CHANGE  COSTS  NAVY  $3 
MILLION 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  Navy  is  pro- 
viding Litton  Industry  a  12-  to  14-month 
grace  period  on  the  delivery  dates  of  five 
LHA — landing  helicopter  assault — ships. 
If  the  dates  for  the  LHA  delivery  were 
not  changed,  the  Government  would  be 
able  to  collect  $600,000  for  the  late  de- 
livery of  each  of  the  five  ships.  It  would 
appear  that  the  Navy  has  arbitrarily 
given  Litton  the  opportunity  to  escape 
payment  of  $3  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

I  believe  It  is  clear  that  when  a  con- 
tractor, because  of  his  own  mistakes,  is 
unable  to  deliver  ships  within  a  reason- 
able time  frame,  that  he  should  be  pen- 
alized. I  hope  that  the  Navy  will  be  able 
to  collect  some  liquidated  damages  for 
the  late  delivery  of  the  five  LHA  ships. 
I  have  called  upon  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
John  Chafee  to  explain  the  Navy's  po- 
sition in  this  matter.  Their  letter  follows- 
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Uquldated  damages  as  outlined  In  the  LHA 
contract  has  been  organized  to  grant  maxi- 
mum protection  to  the  contractor  coupled 
with  the  minimum  posslblUty  of  the  gov- 
ernment collecting  liquidated  damages. 

I  hope  that  you  will  review  the  situation 
and  Inform  me  of  the  Navy's  position  in 
regard  to  such  changes  In  the  delivery  sched- 
ule that.  In  effect,  may  allow  the  contractor 
to  escape  payment  of  late  fees  by  pushing 
ahead  the  proposed  guaranteed  delivery  dates. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Les  Aspin, 
Member  of  Congress. 


REPORT  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 
COMMISSIONER  OP  EDUCATION 
NYQUIST  TO  STATE'S  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DELEGATION 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


January  7,  1972. 
Mr.  John  H.  Chajte. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chafee:  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  Litton  Industries  and  the  Navy 
has.  at  least  tentatively,  decided  to  change 
the  delivery  schedule  for  the  five  LHA  Land- 
ing Helicopter  Ships  allowing  Litton  an  ad- 
ditional twelve  to  fourteen  months  to  deliver 
these  ships. 

This  natvmilly  changes  the  ability  of  the 
government  to  collect  late  fees  under  the 
liquidated  damages  provisions  of  the  con- 
tract. I  am  most  concerned  that  the  Navy 
has  pushed  these  dates  back,  not  only  In 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  Litton  U  far 
behind  schedule,  but  also  because  the  con- 
tractor might  be  forced  to  pay  liquidated 
damages.  It  appears  that  the  Navy  has  arbi- 
trarily given  Litton  a  gift  of  t3  million  of 
the  taxpayers'  money. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  system  of 


OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  25.  1972 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
December  3  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  congressional  delegation,  the 
State's  distinguished  commissioner  of 
education,  Ewald  B.  Nyquist,  spoke 
briefly.  His  report  was  very  much  to  the 
point  and  merits  reading  by  all.  For 
example,  he  pointed  out  that  just  to  en- 
able New  York  State's  elementary  and 
secondary  education  programs  to  hold 
their  own  would  require  an  increase  of 
some  $100  million  of  State— and  the  State 
just  does  not  have  the  money — or  Federal 
resources  accompanied  by  a  local  increase 
of  more  than  $110  million — and  that  is 
just  for  these  programs  to  remain  even. 
Commissioner  Nyquist's  remarks  are 
especially  cogent  as  they  are  applicable 
to  the  situation  in  other  States  and 
throughout  the  Nation  generally. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Nyquist's  comments  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Commissioner  Nyquist's  Comments  Before 
THE  New  York  State  Congressional  Dele- 
gation, New  York  CrrY,  December  3,  1971 
Governor        Rockefeller,        Distinguished 
Quests.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen :  I  am  pleased 
to  be  with  you  this  afternoon  to  comment 
about  the  urgency  of  Federal  action  In  reliev- 
ing the  fiscal  crisis  In  education  In  our  State. 
We  can  all  be  very  proud  of  the  commit- 
ments to  education  and  the  accomplishments 
of  our  educational  system  In  the  past  years. 
In  the  last  fifteen  years,  enrollment  In  public 
elementary   and    secondary   schools    In    the 
State  has  Increased  by  fifty  percent  and  the 
number  of  public  high  school  graduates  has 
Increased  by  one  hundred  percent.  The  hold- 
ing power  of  the  secondary  schools,  which  Is 
calculated  by  dividing  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates by  ninth  grade  enrollment,  has  increased 
from  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  percent.  The 
numbers  of  handicapped  children  in  special 
classes  has  Increased  by  350  percent.  Higher 
education  full-time  enrollments  In  four-year 
institutions  have  more  than  doubled,  and  In 
two-year  programs  have  Increased  nearly  ten- 
fold. New  York  costs  are  high,  but  costs  are 
mainly  attributable  to  salaries.  The  average 
school  teacher  salary  In  New  York  is  about 
$11,000. 

We  can  be  proud,  also,  of  the  quality  of  our 
Institutions.  We  have  approximately  eight 
percent  of  the  nation's  pupils  eligible  for 
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post-secondary  education  In  any  given  year 
and  yet  we  have  twenty-three  percent  of  the 
nation's  enrollment  In  Advanced  Placement 
programs  (college  level  courses  In  high  school 
for  which  students  receive  college  credit) . 
Our  students  receive  seventeen  percent  of 
the  commendations  for  the  National  Merit 
Scholarships  and  they  receive  more  than 
twenty-seven  percent  of  the  Westlnghouse 
Science  Talent  Search  Awards.  These  are  just 
some  indications  of  the  quality  of  the  educa- 
tion. I  have  often  been  fond  of  saying  that 
while  California  has  the  biggest  educational 
system,  and  Massachusetts  the  oldest,  New 
York  has  the  best.  And  yet  we  have  serious, 
intensive  educational  problems,  especially  in 
the  large  cities. 

We  are,  in  addition.  In  deep  fiscal  trouble 
this  year  and  In  the  coming  years  which  puts 
in  grave  Jeopardy  the  quality  we  already 
have.  Let  me  give  you  some  examples.  The 
City  of  Poughkeepsle  is  up  against  Its  con- 
stitutional tax  limit.  This  school  year  that 
district  has  been  forced  to  cut  96  of  the  330 
educational  professionals. 

New  Rochelle  Is  against  Its  constitutional 
tax  limit.  It  has  had  to  cut  $1.8  million  from 
the  budget  this  year  because  of  no  additional 
State  assistance. 

The  burden  of  educational  costs  grows 
heavier  and  heavier  on  local  property  taxa- 
tion. More  than  half  of  the  school  districts  in 
this  State  have  local  property  tax  rates  for 
schools  In  excess  of  $20  per  thousand  on  true 
value.  More  than  fifteen  percent  of  all  dis- 
tricts have  rates  In  excess  of  $30  on  true 
value  and  three  districts  have  rates  In  ex- 
cess of  $36  on  true  value  (Spring  Valley,  Brl- 
arcUff  Manor  and  Central  Islip) . 

Without  additional  State  revenues  avail- 
able, these  local  property  tax  rates  must  con- 
tinue to  climb  unless  Federal  resources  are 
forthcoming,  and  this  in  the  face  of  growing 
property  taxpayer  revolt. 

In  order  to  hold  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  program  merely  In  a  steady 
state  this  next  year.  It  would  take  an  In- 
crease of  some  $100  million  of  State  or  Fed- 
eral resources.  Even  that  would  have  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  local  increase  of  more  than 
$110  million.  Remember,  that  will  only  keep 
the  school  programs  In  a  "steady  state,"  Just 
to  stay  even. 

I  fully  expect  Increased  local  budget  de- 
feats, coupled  with  intensified  teacher  mili- 
tancy, turmoil,  and  disruption  at  the  local 
level,  not  to  mention  the  added  fiscal  prob- 
lems associated  with  declinnlg  parochial  and 
private  school  enrollments. 

Now,  let  me  give  you  an  Illustration  of  our 
fiscal    crisis    In    higher   education. 

There  are  220  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  most  are  In  serl- 
ous  financial  trouble.  The  115  private  insti- 
tutions in  the  State  will  incur  a  combined 
deficit  upwards  of  S50  million  In  1971-72. 
and  have  Incurred  a  cumulative  defici*.  of 
$175  million  over  the  last  five  years. 

Several  of  our  finest  nationally  known  pri- 
vate institutions — Columbia,  Syracuse,  Cor- 
nell, Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  and 
New  York  University — are  suffering  substan- 
tial deficits,  and  two  of  these  Institutions 
face  the  possibility  of  being  unable  to  oper- 
ate by  the  end  of  this  year  unless  additional 
funds  are  found  for  them.  New  York  Univer- 
sity alone  has  a  current  cash  shortage  of  $30 
million,  which  it  has  been  able  to  cover  by 
borrowing  against  unrestricted  endowment 
funds.  These  funds  are  now  fully  committed 
and  they  can  no  longer  finance  an  annual 
deficit. 

Public  higher  education  faces  no  less  seri- 
ous a  problem.  During  each  of  the  last  two 
years,  the  State  University  of  New  York  has 
had  to  Increase  enrollments  without  a  com- 
mensurate Increase  in  operating  funds.  They 
cannot  do  this  again.  This  year  they  cannot 
expect  much  of  an  increase  In  their  budget 
and  this  State  may  see  the  first  incidence  of 
public  Institutions  closing  for  lack  of  funds. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  City  University,  which  esUbllshed  au 
open  admission  policy  in  1970,  may.  Just  two 
years  later,  be  forced  to  abandon  that  policy 
if  it  Is  unable  to  receive  Increased  funds  to 
maintain  the  size  of  Its  freshman  class. 

In  Just  these  last  five  years  New  York  State 
has  taken  the  leadership  nationally  in  ex- 
tending higher  educational  opportunity 
(open  admission) .  Unless  we  are  able  to  find 
more  Federal  funds,  we  will  be  forced  to 
close  off  increased  opportunities  for  higher 
education  and  stifle  the  enrollment  growth, 
which  has  been  approximately  seven  percent 
per  year. 

We  firmly  believe  that  expenditures  for 
education  are  the  most  essential  investments 
for  the  public  to  make.  The  way  to  break  the 
cycles  of  welfare  dependency,  under-employ- 
ment,  health  deficiencies,  and  the  burden^n 
the  public  In  caring  for  those  persons  who 
are  incarcerated  or  who  cannot  sustain  them- 
selves, is  to  Invest  in  educational  programs 
that  will  develop  to  the  fullest  capacity  the 
talents  of  all  our  citizens.  The  cost  of  igno- 
rance Is  surely  far  greater  than  the  cost  of 
education. 

A  very  small  part  of  all  of  our  educational 
costs  In  New  York  comes  from  Federal 
sources.  Only  four  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  public  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion Is  borne  by  Federal  funds.  We  must 
develop  together  an  Increasing  share  of  these 
costs  from  Federal  resources.  This  may  be 
through  general  revenue  sharing,  for  whfch 
local  school  districts  must  be  eligible  recipi- 
ents; fiscal  relief  of  the  State  by  a  Federal 
takeover  of  welfare,  for  Instance,  thus  releas- 
ing State  funds  for  education;  reshaped  and 
expanded  block  grants  to  the  States  for  edu- 
cation; or.  the  full  funding  of  Federal  pro- 
grams now  authorized.  Public  Law  874,  the 
Impacted  Areas  Law,  was  amended  to  in- 
clude payments  for  students  in  public  hous- 
ing, and,  if  this  were  fully  funded.  New  York 
would  net  $49  million  annually.  If  Title  I. 
ESEA.  were  fully  funded.  New  York  would 
gain  $250  million  annually. 

I  hope  that  I  have  given  you  some  sense 
of  the  crisis  that  the  great  educational  In- 
stitutions of  our  State  face.  It  Is  reported 
that  the  Chinese  use  the  same  ideographic 
symbol  for  trouble  and  opportunity.  It  Is. 
incidentally,  two  women  under  one  roof.  We 
surely  have  the  trouble — you  have  the  op- 
portunity. I  ask  that  we  work  together  to 
realize  a  solution  In  which  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment will  have  a  much  more  significant 
part — soon. 


EQUAL  TIME  BECOMES  VICIOUS 
ATTACK 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

of    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
televised  response  of  the  Democrats  to 
the  President's  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage is  an  example  of  "equal  time,"  then 
it  would  seem  appropriate  to  review 
again  this  entire  principle. 

I  would  not  want  to  suggest  that  the 
President's  appearance  was  without  polit- 
ical significance.  However,  it  was  a 
statesmanlike  presentation — consistent 
with  the  kind  of  responsible  behavior  the 
people  should  expect  from  Washington. 
The  contrast,  as  embodied  in  the  re- 
sponse of  our  Democratic  colleagues,  was 
decidedly  unworthy  of  those  Members 
who  performed,  and  a  distinct  disservice 
to  the  American  public  which  are  en- 
titled to  something  fairer  and  more  con- 
structive. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  two  timely  editorials  have 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  which 
summarize  the  views  of  many  who  de- 
plored the  Democrats'  venomous  attacks. 
I  am  attaching  these  critical  editorials 
which  appeared  in  the  January  22  and  24 
editions : 

Equal  Time  Becomes  Vicious  Attack 

President  Nixon's  restraint  toward  the 
Democrats  in  his  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage may  have  reflected  professional  courtesy 
more  than  sincere  affection,  but  at  least  he 
was  restrained.  The  Democrats,  in  contrast, 
turned  yesterday's  "equal  time"  response  into 
a  series  of  personal  attacks  too  biased  for 
even  a  half-wit  to  find  credible. 

We're  not  saying  that  everything  the  Presi- 
dent has  done  or  proposed  is  perfect;  we've 
often  criticized  him  on  these  pages.  But  even 
the  legitimate  criticisms  touched  upon  by 
the  Democrats  were  submerged  in  a  sea  of 
venom.  For  each  successive  Issue,  the  formula 
was  the  same.  The  Democratic  spokesman 
was  a  man  or  woman  who  had  backed  legis- 
lation opposed  by  the  White  House  and  whose 
objectivity  was  thus  somewhat  impaired  to 
begin  with. 

Rep.  John  Brademas  of  Indiana,  for  exam- 
ple, was  the  "expert"  on  day  care  centers.  He 
denounced  Mr.  Nixon  for  "breaking  another 
pledge"  by  vetoing  a  costly  Democratic  day- 
care measure  without  so  much  as  mentioning 
that  within  days  Mr.  NLxon  had  approved 
another  bill  providing  specific  aid.  both  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly,  for  day-care  centers. 

And  so  It  went — on  Viet  Nam,  the  farms, 
crime.  Jobs,  health  care,  and  inflation.  TTie 
President  was  blamed  for  conditions  which 
the  Democrats  might  at  least  have  admitted 
that  he  Inherited  from  previous  Democratic 
administrations;  he  was  vilified  for  opposing 
Democratic  measures  which  In  general  have 
tended  to  be  costly  and  to  expand  the  federal 
bureaucracy;  and  he  was  given  no  credit  at 
all  for  White  House  proposals  which,  what- 
ever their  faults,  tend  to  be  less  ambitious 
and  more  practical. 

We  are  grateful  to  Sen.  Eagleton  of  Mis- 
souri, who  acted  as  moderator  |if  there  was 
any  moderation]  on  the  program,  for  hold- 
ing up  a  copy  of  Thursday's  Chicago  Tri- 
bune and  quoting  School  Supt.  Redmond  to 
the  effect  that  "only  a  massive  infusion  of 
federal  funds  can  save"  the  schools.  In  our 
copy,  however,  we  can  find  Mr.  Redmond 
quoted  only  as  saying  he  was  "optimistic  that 
there  will  be  more  funds  for  schools  com- 
ing from  federal  and  state  sources,"  With  all 
due  respect  for  the  plight  of  our  schools,  this 
exaggeration  seems  typical  of  the  Democratic 
show. 

Sen.  Eagleton  closed  the  show  by  quoting 
a  weather  prediction  from  the  San  Clemente 
ICalif.)  Sun-Post:  "Continued  Crummy."  He 
didn't  enlarge  upon  its  significance,  but  it 
could  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
performance  on  his  own  show. 


An  Abuse  of  "Equal  Time" 
We've  already  said  that  the  Democratic 
Party's  "equal  time"  response  to  President 
Nixon's  State  of  the  Union  message  was  an 
insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  The 
continuing  reaction  from  around  the  coun- 
try prompts  us  to  add  that  it  was  also  an 
affront  to  the  Presidency  and  a  crass  misuse 
of  the  "equal  time"  privilege. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
announced  last  fall  that  It  was  reexamining 
the  effectiveness  of  Its  "equal  time"  policy; 
and  if  there  remains  any  doubt  that  the 
policy  needs  to  be  reworked.  It  should  now 
be  dissipated. 

The  "equal  time"  doctrine  goes  back  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Act  of  1934. 
which  specifies  that  a  broadcaster  who  af- 
fords time  to  one  candidate  for  public  office 
must  afford  equal  time  to  other  candidates 
for  that  office.  The  doctrine  was  little  known 
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until  1969,  when  Lar  Daly.  Chicago's  peren- 
nial candidate  for  whatever  office  is  available, 
demanded  equal  time  to  offset  a  20-second 
newscast  appearance  by  Mayor  Daley  In  con- 
nection with  a  March  of  Dimes  drive.  The 
FCC.  astonishingly,  supported  him. 

This  prompted  Congress  to  revise  the  law 
so  as  to  exclude  newscasts  and  "on  the  spot 
coverage  of  bona  fide  news  events"  from  the 
requirement.   The  limitation  to  announced 
candidates  In  a  political  campaign  remained. 
And    again,    the    Issue    subsided    until    1969, 
when  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  FCC 
could  order  networks  to  provide  equal  time 
without  infringing  on  freedom  of  the  press. 
This  brought  a  series  of  demands  for  equal 
time,  and  usually  free  time,  to  answer  the 
President — by   the   Democratic    Party,   anti- 
war groups.  House  Negroes,  the  Congress  it- 
self,   and    even    Republicans    seeking    equal 
time    to    respond    to    the   Democrats'    equal 
time.  The  television  networks  tended  to  go 
along  with  the  Democrats  in  order.  In  the 
words    of    Dr.    Prank    Stanton    of    CBS,     "to 
achieve  fairness  and  balance  in  the  treatment 
of  public  Issues." 

The  goal  may  be  valid,  but  the  doctrine 
became  so  bogged  down  in  demands  and 
counterdemands  and  law-suits  that  in  the 
summer  of  1970  even  Sen.  Mansfield,  Demo- 
cratic leader  of  the  Senate,  complained  that 
equal  time  was  "getting  out  of  bounds"  and 
that  "every  time  the  President  makes  a 
speech,  someoody  wants  to  answer." 

True,  this  didn't  stop  Mr.  Mansfield  from 
carrying  the  flag  for  the  Democrats  In  their 
equal  time"  hour  to  answer  Mr.  Nixon  lust 
a  year  ago.  But  Mr.  Mansfield  was  courteous 
in  his  remarks  and  respectful  toward  the 
office  of  President,  despite  his  disagreement 
Nothing  of  the  sort  can  be  said  of  the 
performance  put  on  by  a  Junior  varsity  team 
of  Democrats  on  Friday  with  Mr.  Mansfield 
conspicuously  absent.  Mr.  Nixon  had  done 
or  th^rf  f  ^'■^'^^'^t  '»  delivering  the  State 
ir.uf  "^  message,  and  it  was  a  creditable 

Job  done  without  bitterness.  The  Democratic 
response  was  a  venomously  one-sided  barrage 
Of  highly  partisan  and  personal  denuncia- 
tions, and  generally  false  ones  at  that.  View- 

trTed  tI%V'^1''°'"P'^'"^  *^^*  ^^'^^  they 
tried  to  telephone  the  program  in  response 
to  the  invitation  extended,  and  when  It  was 
found  that  their  questions  were  not  of  Th^ 
type  desired,  they  were  shunted  off  the  line 

in  lin^ftT*'  '^  '^''°'*  *^'"^  ^^^'^'^  «  '^ew  low 

O-BnenfnJ^TT''"'  ^^'^'""^  Lawrence 
O  Brlen  and  his  hatchet  men  have  turned 
equal  time  into  a  cheap  and  degrading  fTrce 

2Je^t  Z"  "^'"f  -^''^^  Oongress%resuma^y 
Bought   to   avoid    in    1959.    Indeed    the    best 

kZ^"*  °' legitimate  campaign  debate-the 
Kennedy-Nixon  debates-took  place  only  be- 

i^Tn^^!IT  ^'^^  ^"^P^n^ed  the  equal  time 
aw.    Otherwise    the    candidates   of   various 

{to^'t^"'^'  ^""^"^  ^"""'^  Clamored  for  equal 
The  custom  of  demanding  equal  time  to 
TZt'r^^^  Presidential  message,  regardless 
whpTh^r  /„  ''  campaign  is  in  progress  and 
Whether  the  participants  are  candidates 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  law.  Clearly  the  State 
of  the  Union  message  is  a  news  event  worthy 
of  spot  coverage  and  therefore  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  law  anyway. 

The  President  is  entitled  to  do  his  Job 
without  subjecting  himself  and  his  office  to 
this  sort  of  indignity.  If  the  FCC  finally  gets 
around  to  establishing  more  sensible  equal 
time  rules,  the  Democratic  Party  in  its  in- 
finite stupidity,  will  at  least  have  contributed 
to  a  desirable  ending. 
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COLONEL  BAGGS'  RETIREMENT 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OP    M.\SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.   BURKE    of   Massachusetts.    Mr, 
Speaker,  last  evening  was  a  sad  occasion 
for  many  of  us  in  the  Boston  area  who 
had   come   to   know   and   admire   Col. 
John  W,  Baggs  for  the  tremendous  work 
he  has  done  in  recent  years  for  the  Salva- 
tion Army.  The  sad  occasion  was  the  oflB- 
cial  retirement  party  for  this  great  man. 
What  better  tribute  can  anyone  pay  to 
a  gentleman  who  has  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  serving  an  organization 
so   universally   admired   and    respected 
than    the  Salvation  Army  to  say  it  will 
be  difficult  to  get  used  to  that  organiza- 
tion  without   him,   so   inseparable   and 
closely  identified  have  they  become,  one 
with  the  other  over  the  years,  I  know 
that   retirement   never   comes   easy   for 
anyone — neither  for  the  individual  in- 
volved nor  for  those  who  knew  him.  In 
a  real  sense,  to  use  the  word  retirement 
for  a  man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to 
serving  others  is  to  say  the  wrong  thing. 
Colonel  Baggs  obviously  will  never  stop 
doing   that;    however,   he   has   stepped 
down  from  his  position  of  leadership  and 
it  is  only  fitting  that  we  who  have  ben- 
efited from  his  years  at  the  helm  should 
pay  tribute  to  both  him  and  the  fine  or- 
ganization he  headed  for  so  many  years. 
Long  before  concern  for  those  living  in 
the  urban  ghettos  was  either  fashionable 
or  a  matter  of  much  concern  to  the  pow- 
ers  that  be,   the  Salvation  Army  was 
there,  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
God's  work  is  where  it  is  needed  and 
that  Christianity  of  necessity  demanded 
involvement  and  total  participation   in 
the  daily  lives  of   the   underprivileged 
souls  of  the  sprawling  urban  centers  of 
the  world.  To  both  Colonel  Baggs  and 
the  Salvation  Army,  many  more  years 
of    productive    laboring    in    the    Lord's 
urban  vineyards. 

I  want  to  include  at  this  time  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Boston  Sim- 
day  Globe  of  January  23,  which  reports 
on  the  recent  testimonial  to  the  colonel: 
[Prom  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe,  Jan  23 
1972] 

Salvation  Army  Leader  Retires 
(By  Oeorge  M,  Collins) 

A  man  who  almost  perished  In  the  Easter 
Sunday  fire  that  swept  Chelsea  In  1908  will 
retire  today  after  45  years  of  "rewarding 
experience"  In  the  Salvation  Army. 

Col.  John  w.  Baggs,  divisional  commander 
for  Massachusetts;  cleared  out  his  desk  In 
the  Army's  Boston  headquarters  on  Friday 
picked  up  a  sllverplated  shovel  emblematic 
of  the  many  building  projects  he  has  com- 
pleted during  his  six-year  stint  in  the  Bay 
State  and  reluctantly  finished  his  active  duty 
career. 

Tomorrow  night  Col.  and  Mrs.  Baggs  will 
be  honored  by  600  friends  and  Army  officials 
at  a  dinner  with  the  newly  aopolnted  nation- 
al commander  of  the  Salvation  Army,  Conn- 
Paul  J.  Carlson,  conducting  the  official  re- 
tirement ceremony. 

Col.  Baggs  spent  most  of  his  youth  in  Rox- 
bury  where  his  family  lived  after  losing  their 
home  In  the  Chelsea  fire.  It  was  there  that 
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the  Baggs  family  first  came  Into  contact  with 
the  Salvation  Army. 

A  donation  to  the  building  fund  for  a  new 
Roxbury  Army  Center  entitled  them  to  two 
seats  in  the  chapel  and  Mrs.  Baggs  and  her 
children  began  attending.  There  were  10  chU- 
dren.  eight  are  stUl  alive. 

A  building  brought  the  colonel  into  the 
Army  and  his  final  duty  today  will  be  the 
dedication  of  a  building,  the  center  at  New- 
buryport  which  has  Just  been  completed 
under  his  leadership.  In  fact,  the  last  three 
Sundays  of  his  active  career  have  been  spent 
dedicating  buildings  he  has  built,  at  Athol 
on  Jan.  9,  Haverhill  on  Jan.  16  and  today  at 
Newburyport. 

If  there  is  anything  he  regrets.  It  is  that 
he  has  not  been  able  to  complete  his  dream 
for  a  new  Army  Program  Center  In  the  South 
End. 

■That'll  be  a  priority  Item  for  my  succes- 
sor. Brig.  Maro  Smith,  when  he  takes  over  on 
Monday,"  Col.  Baggs  said  Friday  as  he  rem- 
inisced about  his  career.  Brig.  Smith  has 
been  serving  as  the  divisional  commander 
for  the  Southern  New  England  Division  that 
covers  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 

A  1925  graduate  of  Boston  Latin  School,  the 
Col.  Baggs  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  by 
the  New  York  Salvation  Army  Training 
School  In  1928.  He  served  in  Ohio.  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  Maine,  and  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  Baggs,  the  former  Mary  E.  Leggett  of 
Albany,  N.Y..  has  served  as  an  officer  for  42 
years  and  also  will  retire  on  Jan.  24. 

The  Baggs'  will  move  to  their  home  at 
Ocean  Park.  Me.,  where  they  will  live  in  a 
cluster  of  log  cabins  which  they  have  built 
in  recent  years  with  the  colonel's  three  broth- 
ers. Two  of  the  brothers  are  retired  Army 
brigadiers  and  the  fourth  is  a  Baptist  clerKV- 
man.  ^^ 


CANANDAIGUA,  THE  CHOSEN  SPOT 

HON.  JOHN  H.  TERRY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  is 
written  about  this  great  land  of  ours  and 
its  many  beautiful  natural  resources.  One 
of  the  most  magnificent  spots  in  the 
world  Is  the  Finger  Lakes  region  of  New 
York,  located  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

Recently,  the  magazine  Business  in 
New  York  State,  carried  a  lengthy  article 
about  the  city  of  Canandaigua  and  the 
beautiful  territory  surrounding  it.  The 
article,  entitled,  "Canandaigua,  the 
Chosen  Spot,"  explores  the  social,  cul- 
tural, business,  and  climate  aspects  of 
this  most  beautiful  community.  I  would 
like  to  include  the  article  in  the  Record 
for  all  to  read.  Canandaigua  is  truly  a 
most  magnificent  area.  The  article 
follows : 


CANANDAIGtIA,  THE  CHOSEN  SPOT 

No  visit  to  Canandaigua  Is  complete  with- 
out a  tour  of  Squaw  Island,  the  smallest  New 
York  State  park.  It  is  located  within  Jumping 
distance  from  the  shore  of  Canandaigua  Lake 
and  a  complete  tour,  self-guided,  takes  under 
one  minute.  It's  that  small. 

There  Is,  however,  a  lot  more  to  this  ener- 
getic Ontario  County  city  of  some  11,000 
souls  than  Just  Squaw  Island.  Canandaigua — 
which  in  Indian  means  "Chosen  Spot" — offers 
much  to  see  and  do  for  the  tourist  and  much 
to  Industry. 

Canandaigua  is  a  transportation  hub  with 
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its  busy  Main  Street  Just  30  minutes  by  car 
from  Rochester,  60  from  Syracuse,  20  from 
Geneva,  90  from  Buffalo  and  90  from  Elmlra, 
Busy  routes  20  and  5  roll  through  the  town, 
while  the  New  York  State  Thruway  has  two 
nearby  exits. 

CANANDAIGUA  INDUSTRY 

Its  convenience  transportation -wise  Is  one 
reason  Industry  loves  Canandaigua.  Local 
firms  include  Canandaigua  Industries,  the 
third  largest  winery  In  New  York  State  and 
sixth  largest  In  the  country;  Canandaigua 
Plastics;  E.  F.  FalrchUd;  Cuddeback  Co.; 
Gigi  Bra  Inc.;  Labelon  Corp.;  Leamlng  Plas- 
tics, Inc.;  Mobil  Foam  Products;  N/C  Service. 
Inc.;  Rochester  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Oo.,  and 
Sunoco  Products.  There's  more,  including 
many  In  the  Canandaigua  area  like  Wldmer's 
Wine  Cellars  In  Naples  and  Mobil  Chemical 
Division's  Macedon  plant. 

Kenneth  J.  Pugo,  who  claims  with  Justifi- 
cation that  nobody  ever  suffered  a  head  con- 
cussion from  using  his  product  (wrestling 
mats),  is  Just  one  satisfied  Canandaigua  in- 
dustrialist. He  heads  up  Voplex  Corporation's 
Canandaigua  Plastics  Division.  The  firm's 
Leamlng  Plastics  Division  Is  also  a  Canan- 
daigua resident. 

This  young  firm  has  sold  gym  mats  to  An- 
napolis and  West  Point  and  custom  makes 
its  product.  It  is  expanding  In  Canandaigua 
by  great  leaps  and  bounds  and  Increasing 
employment,  which  soon  should  reach  200. 

"We  took  a  gamble  on  Canandaigua  and 
it  paid  off,"  says  Pugo.  "We  like  It  here.  The 
labor  force  Is  stable  and  advantages  far  out- 
weigh disadvantages." 

Another  expanding  Canandaigua  Industry, 
testimony  to  Its  excellent  industrial  climate. 
Is  Mobil  Chemical's  Plastics  Division.  Em- 
ploying 255,  this  firm  Is  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  producers  of  plastic  packaging  ma- 
terials for  both  consumer  and  industrial 
markets. 

VACATIONLAND 

But  It  Is  Vacatlonland — sun  and  fun — that 
pops  into  mind  most  readily  when  Canan- 
daigua is  the  topic. 

First  of  all,  there's  Canandaigua  Lake — 
The  Lake  to  area  residents.  Lake  and  rain- 
bow trout,  largemouth,  smallmouth  and  rock 
bass  are  numbered  among  Its  finny  denizens. 
Boats,  sail  and  otherwise,  frolic  the  length 
of  Its  lean  16.57  square  miles.  Swimming, 
picnicking,  camping — this  fabulous  Finger 
Lake  has  it  all! 

On  Its  shores  In  Canandaigua  Is  Roseland 
which  attracts  between  30.000  and  40.000  peo- 
ple on  summer  weekends.  It  is  a  complete 
amusement  park — 25  rides,  an  extensive  pic- 
nic area,  boat  rides,  bowling,  miniature  golf, 
and  special  events  held  all  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

Finger  Lakes  Race  Track  north  of  the  city 
grows  daUy  in  popularity,  and  William  A. 
Thayer,  Jr.,  general  manager  of  the  Finger 
Lakes  Racing  Association,  sees  nothing  but 
more  potential  for  growth  with  988  stalls 
now  and  194  more  to  come.  The  track  opens 
in  May  and  operates  through  early  autumn. 

HERITAGE     OF     HISTORY 

Canandaigua  provides  a  rich  mine  for  his- 
tory buffs.  Originally  the  site  of  the  principal 
village  of  the  Seneca  Indians,  the  village  was 
rudely  treated  In  1779  when  General  Sul- 
livan's expedition  marched  through  and  left 
It  a  mass  of  charred  ruins.  With  those  fiery 
beginnings  as  an  early  backdrop,  Canan- 
daigua grew  In  importance  and  became  a  city 
in  1913. 

Landmarks  of  New  York  State  history 
abound  in  the  city  today.  The  home  of  the 
fourth  postmaster  general  of  the  country 
under  Jefferson  and  Madison — Oldeon 
Granger — has  been  restored  and  transports 
the  20th  century  visitor  to  the  grace  and 
charm  of  that  earlier  day.  Also  housed  here 
Is  a  carriage  museum,  offering  a  wide  variety 
of  these  antique  vehicles  for  the  viewing. 
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Canandaigua  was  the  site  of  the  signing 
of  the  Pickering  Treaty  In  1794  in  which  the 
Senecas  granted  the  white  man  the  right  to 
settle  the  Great  Lakes  basin. 

The  Canandaigua  Central  School  District 
includes  Canandaigua  Academy  where,  in 
the  original  building  constructed  in  1795. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  "Little  Giant"  of 
Lincoln-Douglas  debate  fame,  attended 
school  in  the  1830's.  College-wise,  the  city 
lays  claim  to  Community  College  of  the 
Finger  Lakes,  and  there  are  a  host  of  fine  edu- 
cational institutions  nearby. 

One  of  Canandalgua's  oldest  and  most  re- 
vered traditions  Is  its  fine  newspaper.  The 
Daily  Messenger,  which,  in  AprU  of  this  year, 
moved  into  new,  modern  quarters  after  174 
years  of  operation.  The  Messenger  proudly 
wears  the  title  of  oldest  continuously  pub- 
lished newspaper  west  of  the  Hudson  River. 
Its  new  offset  operation  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
early  days  when  the  paper  was  known  as  the 
Ontario  Gazette. 

Canandalgua's  citizens  like  It  too.  Prank 
Patrtzlo,  Canandaigua  city  manager  since 
1968,  calls  It  "one  of  the  finest  communities 
m  New  York  State  and  the  East  Coast.  Pride 
and  love  of  community  seem  to  transcend 
everything  else  here." 

T.  Hamilton  Kennedy,  more  than  eight 
years  mayor  of  this  Ontario  County  seat, 
echoes  these  sentiments  and  adds : 

"This  city  works  together.  The  city  govern- 
ment is  appreciative  of  the  wholehearted  par- 
ticipation of  our  people  and,  for  our  part, 
any  sales  tax  we  levy  goes  for  capital  im- 
provements. We  show  the  citizens  where  their 
money  is  going,  and  how  It  Is  being  used," 

A  center  for  tourism,  a  drawing  card  for 
Industry  and  a  haven  of  concerned  citizenry. 
These  three  factors  are  why  Canandaigua, 
New  York,  Is  truly  the  "Chosen  Spot." 


TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 18  and  19,  educators,  community 
leaders,  and  legislators  met  at  Worthing- 
ton,  Minn.,  to  discuss  various  aspects  of 
rural  development — what  was  needed  to 
bring  our  coimtryside  back  into  the 
mainstream  of  our  American  economy. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Recorb,  a  paper  on 
"Transportation"  presented  by  former 
State  Senator  Walter  Pranz  of  Mountain 
Lake: 

TRANSPORTATION 

(By  Walter  Franz) 

Someone  has  suggested  that  If  one  stands 
long  enough  In  Times  Square  In  New  York 
City,  sooner  or  later.  Just  about  everyone  in 
the  world  will  pass  by. 

Times  Square  is  one  of  the  crossroads  of 
the  world.  People  congregate  there,  and 
around  them  can  be  found  Just  about  every 
Imaginable  type  of  merchandise  and  service. 
Transportation,  to  the  New  Yorker,  Is  pretty 
much  an  abstract  concern  for  he  needs  only 
to  go  a  few  blocks  to  find  anything  he  wants. 

Not  0O  in  ttie  rural  areas  of  the  nation. 
Take  southwestern  Minnesota  and  north- 
western Iowa,  for  example.  People  living  here 
are  180  miles  from  the  Twin  Cities  and  250 
miles  from  Des  Moines.  All  that  is  present 
around  them  Is  the  abundance  of  farm  pro- 
duction. Everything  else  needed  must  be 
transported  to  them,  and  it  probably  costs 
a  little  more  as  a  result. 

A  person  can  stand  on  some  of  the  street 
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corners  In  this  region  and  see  very  little 
traffic  at  all  and  much  of  what  he  does  see 
wUl  be  heading  away  toward  the  Times 
Squares  of  the  nation. 

So  transportation  Is  no  longer  an  abstract. 
It  Is  a  reality  on  which  our  very  lives  depend. 
If  we  can  improve  our  transportation,  we 
can  Improve  our  economic  position,  and  if 
we  can  improve  that  we  can  sustain  our 
population  and  stop  exporting  people  to  the 
cities  where  they  contribute  to  the  urban 
crisis. 

There's  a  lot  of  room  for  improvement. 
While  the  post  office  is  bragging  about  24- 
hotir  mall  delivery  between  New  York  and 
San  PrancUco,  we're  living  with  48-hour 
maU  service  between  Orange  City  and  San- 
born. 

Out  where  we  live,  where  distances  are 
great  and  the  need  for  high  speed  highways 
Is  Imperative  In  order  to  cut  travel  time,  we 
have  to  content  ourselves  with  the  worst 
two- lane  cowpaths  Iowa  and  Minnesota  have 
to  offer.  Small  wonder  we  find  ourselves  cry- 
ing with  frustration  when  we  read  of  urban 
people  fighting  highway  construction  when 
we  so  desperately  need  good  roads  out  here. 
Airline  fare  between  the  Twin  Cities  and 
New  York  Is  $78  and  passengers  ride  the  big 
Jets,  eating  steaks  and  sampling  the  wines. 
Out  here,  where  we  are  three  hours  from  the 
Twin  Cities  and  fovu-  hours  from  Des  Moines 
by  road,  the  only  airline  service  we  have  Is 
that  provided  by  North  Central's  propjets. 
And  It  costs  us  $24  to  fly  to  Minneapolis 
while  being  treated  to  powdered  coffee.  Not 
only  that,  but  we  live  under  constant  threat 
of  cancellation  of  service  because  the  air- 
line says  It  can't  make  money  serving  us. 
Out  here,  our  commerce  Is  agriculturally 
based.  As  such,  we  deal  In  biUk  cargoes  of 
corn,  soybeans,  cattle  and  hogs,  ideal  prod- 
ucts for  rail  transportation.  But  our  rail- 
roads can't  wait  to  abandon  service,  claim- 
ing they  can't  make  a  profit  serving  us. 

Every  time  this  happens,  it  throws  that 
much  more  of  a  load  onto  the  trucks,  but  in 
Minnesota,  45  per  cent  of  the  towns  are 
served  by  roads  on  which  load  restrictions 
are  placed  In  the  spring.  Fortunately  for 
them.  Iowa's  small  towns  don't  have  this 
problem  because  Iowa  does  not  restrict  roads. 
But  In  Minnesota,  45  per  cent  of  the  state's 
communities  are  in  effect  economically  iso- 
lated for  extended  periods  of  time  each  year. 
If  transportation  is  defined  as  the  busi- 
ness of  moving  goods  and  people,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  It  becomes  all  the  more  impor- 
tant with  each  additional  mile  of  distance 
Involved.  For  those  people  living  in  the  rural 
areas  of  southwestern  Minnesota  and  north- 
western Iowa,  transportation  Is  one  of  the 
most  vital  problems  to  be  solved  by  those 
concerned  with  economic  growth. 

Let's  consider  the  problem  from  Its  com- 
ponent parts.  Let's  start  vsrith  highways  for 
they  are  the  backbone  of  commerce.  What 
does  the  region  need  in  the  way  of  high- 
ways? 

To  begin  with,  It  must  have  no  less  than  a 
useable  road  to  every  single  municipality. 
That's  not  too  much  to  expect.  Iowa  has  It 
already.  Minnesota  needs  It  too.  This  peans 
an  all  year  round,  non-restricted  road  over 
which  trucks  can  move. 

Iowa  achieved  this,  not  by  building  bet- 
ter roads,  but  simply  by  removing  restric- 
tions. It  may  in  the  long  run  find  the  deci- 
sion costly,  but  in  the  meantime  Its  people 
are  being  served. 

Minnesota  must  either  do  the  same  or  move 
Immediately  to  upgrade  carrying  capacity  of 
roads  serving  those  45  per  cent  of  isolated 
towns.  There  are  too  many  of  them  to  list 
individually,  but  Just  the  Isolated  Nobles 
County  towns  may  provide  some  sort  of  Idea 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  problem.  In  Nobles 
County,  Leota,  Lismore.  St.  Kllian,  Rush- 
more.  Dundee,  and  Kinbrae  all  are  on  re- 
stricted roads.  They  cannot  stand  much  more 
delay  in  solving  the  problem. 
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Beyond  this,  there  are  certain  major  high- 
ways that  are  more  than  mere  roads.  They 
are  economic  development  arteries. 

They  serve  communities  in  which  major 
Industrial  growth  Is  taking  place  and  are.  in 
fact,  in  large  measure  responsible  for  that 
growth.  Foremost,  of  course.  Is  Interstate  90 
across  the  southern  edge  of  Minnesota.  It 
serves  the  entire  region  on  both  sides  of  the 
border.  After  a  slow  start,  it  Is  getting  more 
emphasis  now  and  is  scheduled  for  comple- 
tion in  1976. 

But  other  roads  of  equal  Importance  are 
not.  They  are  Highway  60  cutting  diagonally 
across  the  region  and  providing  its  main  link 
to  the  port  of  Duluth.  the  Twin  Cities.  Sioux 
City.  Omaha  and  the  southwest;  Highway  71, 
the  north-south  federal  link  from  Canada  to 
the  Gulf;  and  Highway  18.  the  east-west  re- 
gional carrier  In  northwest  Iowa. 

All  three  of  these — Highway  60,  Highway 
71.  and  Highway  18 — have  been  designated 
four-lane  expressways  by  the  highway  de- 
partments of  both  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  but 
all  are  languishing  because  of  lack  of  money. 
New  Industrial  growth  that  has  taken 
place  has  been  predicated  largely  on  the  pre- 
mise that  someday  these  roads  are  to  be 
upgraded.  Chase  Bag  at  Sibley,  Allied  MUls 
and  Boise  Cascade  at  Worthlngton,  Tony 
Downs  at  St.  James.  Univac  at  Jackson,  Mc- 
Quay.  Inc.  at  Spirit  Lake — these  are  Just  a 
few  new  industries  that  have  recently  moved 
to  the  country  and  are  served  by  these  three 
roads.  How  many  more  would  there  be  If 
road  building  promises  were  road  building 
realities? 

If  this  region  Is  to  grow.  It  must  be  given 
the  tools  with  which  to  work.  Highways  are 
one  of  the  major  ones. 

If  government  Is  serious  about  reversing 
rural  migration,  then  let  government  get  se- 
rious about  building  economic  development 
highways.  If  this  takes  diversion  of  funds 
now  being  spent  In  urban  areas  where  peo- 
ple are  fighting  road  construction,  then  let 
the  diversion  begin.  It's  one  way  of  making 
everyone  happy. 

Harry  Heltzer,  chairman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Road  Federation  and  a  3-M  executive 
from  Minnersota.  says.  "As  you  talk  to  people 
who  work  In  rural  communities  where  Indus- 
try has  moved  Its  plants,  you  discover  many 
of  them  are  farm  people  who  would  have 
had  to  uproot  completely  and  move  Into  a 
larger  city  if  Industry  had  not  come  to  them. 
If  we  are  people  oriented  as  well  as  construc- 
tion oriented,  we'll  serve  best  by  doing  what 
we  know  best — building  arteries  of  the  na- 
tion. We  have  an  ol^lgation  to  fulfill,  both 
to  city  dwelle^B-preemred  by  too  many  neigh- 
bors and  the  young  men  and  women  who 
prefer  to  remain  in  smaller  communities  If 
it  will  offer  them  the  opportunity  to  develop 
themselves." 

Or  listen  to  Secretary  of  Transportation 
John  Volpe  who  described  the  economic 
growth  centers  program  of  the  federal  aid 
highway  act  of  1970  as  "designed  to  show 
that  areas  with  a  potential  for  economic 
growth  can  be  substantially  aided  by  high- 
way improvements." 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  don't  need  more  test  pro- 
grams to  prove  the  point.  We  need  broad  fed- 
eral and  state  commitment  to  get  on  with 
the  Job  we  all  know  needs  doing. 

Now.  let's  talk  about  railroads.  It  never 
seemed  to  me  that  one  could  move  goods 
cheaper  by  Investing  in  a  $25,000  truck,  fuel- 
ing it  with  dlesel  carrying  a  tax  of  seven 
and  one-quarter  cents  a  gallon,  hiring  a  $5 
per  hour  driver,  and  running  It  on  $200  tires 
than  one  can  do  by  rail. 

The  fact  that  this  Is  so  Is  an  Indictment 
of  someone  and  proof  positive  that  some- 
thing Is  wrong  somewhere  in  the  system. 

Railroads  say  they  can't  compete  despite 
the  facTthat  one  "driver"  can  operate  loco- 
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motive  controls  to  transport  as  much  as  100 
truckloads,  and  that  one  dlesel  engine  can 
move  weight  a  dozen  times  more  efficiently 
than  can  100  separate  truck  motors. 

The  railroad's  solution  has  been  to  con- 
solidate depots,  abandon  branch  lines  and 
withdraw  service.  It's  happening  throughout 
our  region  on  both  sides  of  the  state  line  with 
distressing  and  Increasing  frequency.  It 
doesn't  make  sense. 

Just  last  month,  the  Minnesota  Public 
Service  Commission  approved  consolidations 
which  closed  depots  at  Adrian.  Brewster, 
Heron  Lake,  Slayton,  Mountain  Lake,  Jeffers, 
and  Westbrook. 

The  railroad  claimed  It  would  save  $270,000 
annually.  If  this  is  so,  those  depot  agents 
were  the  highest  paid  people  around,  for  It  Is 
obvious  the  railroad  never  invested  any 
money  in  physical  equipment  for  the  seven 
stations. 

Ron  Anderson,  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion, said,  "The  estimated  annual  savings  by 
the  railroad  could  help  avoid  the  possibility 
of  branch  line  abandonments  by  reducing  the 
cost  of  operation  on  each  branch  line."  He 
might  have  added  it  also  reduced  the  chances 
of  making  a  profit  by  making  It  Just  that 
much  harder  to  do  business  with  the  line. 

Maybe  the  decision  will  result  in  ex- 
tended life  for  the  branch  lines,  but  we  don't 
think  so.  The  record  indicates  a  firm  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  abandon 
branch  lines  Just  as  quickly  as  they  can  do 
so.  Ask  the  people  at  Champion  Homes  in 
Slayton  who  had  to  battle  to  get  a  spur  into 
their  new  mobile  home  plant  and  who  even 
today  face  the  threat  of  abandonment  even 
though  they  use  the  railroad  extensively  and 
need  It  for  continued  growth. 

Take  note  also  of  the  fact  that  three  of  the 
most  recently  closed  stations  were  not  branch 
line,  but  main  line  stations.  At  Brewster,  the 
depot  Is  across  the  road  from  a  major  eleva- 
tor, but  the  railroad's  inability  to  provide 
adequate  service  and  its  rate  structure  makes 
it  better  business  to  ship  by  truck,  resulting 
in  Just  that  many  more  of  the  big  rigs 
grinding  up  Highway  60  running  parallel 
with  the  line. 

Minnesota  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Jon  Wefald.  in  speaking  recently  about  one 
of  the  newest  abandonment  applications  by 
the  Northwestern  and  the  Burlington  North- 
ern involving  20  communities,  said,  "These 
represent  a  continuation  of  a  curious  and 
extremely  damaging  policy — to  deliberately 
sever  vital  economic  and  social  lifelines  of 
rural  America."  He  went  on  to  say  the 
abandonment  will  deny  the  communities  a 
balanced  and  competitive  commercial  trans- 
portation service,  increase  costs  for  transpor- 
tation to  farmers  and  small  town  business- 
men, and  unnecessarily  shift  a  heavy  freight 
volume  to  the  public  highways  adding  to  the 
safety  and  maintenance  problems.  "We  need 
Improved  transportation  service,  not  more 
discontinuances,  if  rural  America  Is  to  at- 
tract the  Industrial  development  It  needs  for 
growth."  Wefald  concluded.  We  add  our  fer- 
vent "Amen". 

Ralls,  in  theory,  are  the  most  efficient 
method  of  moving  bulk  cargoes  over  land. 
The  fact  they  aren't  could  well  be  due  to  a 
combination  of  unfair  governmental  regula- 
tions, archaic  work  rules  and  unwillingness 
by  management  to  really  work  at  the  busi- 
ness of  running  the  railroads. 

If  tariff  regulations  put  rails  at  an  unfair 
competitive  advantage,  change  them. 

If  management  is  siphoning  off  rail  profits 
to  subsidize  other  activities  of  conglomerate 
rail  companies,  then  let  tis  have  legislation 
to  force  railroads  to  fulfill  their  function,  for 
they  are  in  reality  quasi-public  utilities. 

And  work  rules  need  to  be  changed.  Right 
now,  the  minimum  train  crew  Is  made  up  of 
an   engineer,   fireman,   brakeman,   and   con- 
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ductor  even  on  branch  lines  where  the  num- 
ber of  men  In  the  train  crew  sometimes  ex- 
ceeds the  number  of  freight  cars  in  the  train. 
Where  rail  lines  are  carrying  numerous 
trains  this  may  be  Justified,  but  it  is  simply 
ridiculous  on  branch  lines  where  there  is 
not  another  single  bit  of  traffic  to  pose  a 
hazard.  Pour  men  doing  the  work  of  one  is  a 
luxury  we  can  no  longer  tolerate  where 
branch  line  profit  potential  is  small.  It  is 
time  to  split  the  work  rules  between  the 
branch  lines  and  the  main  lines  since  there 
no  longer  is  any  resemblance  between  them. 
Freight  rates  also  work  to  our  disadvantage 
and  need  to  be  adjusted  if  the  outstate  areas 
of  Iowa  and  Minnesota  are  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully. We  find  it  necessary  to  pay  too 
much  for  the  miles  that  lie  between  us  and 
our  markets,  and  this  factor  alone  is  power- 
ful persuasion  for  industry  to  remain  in  the 
cities. 

We  think  government  has  a  legitimate  in- 
terest in  seeing  to  It  that  outstate  areas  can 
compete  on  an  equal  basis  even  if  this  en- 
tails a  federal  transportation  subsidy  to 
equalize  competition  between  plants  in  rural 
areas  and  those  In  cities. 

Much  the  same  is  true  when  it  comes  to  air 
travel.  We  already  pay  for  the  miles,  but 
under  the  present  system  we  also  pay  more 
per  mile  for  a  lower  standard  of  service  than 
do  people  elsewhere. 

It  costs  us  almost  as  much  to  fly  by  North 
Central  or  by  one  of  the  third  level  carriers 
In  our  region  to  Des  Moines  or  Minneapolis 
as  It  does  to  fly  first  class  from  either  city  to 
Chicago. 

It  Is  Impossible  for  commerce  to  exist  In 
any  retisonable  volume  in  outstate  areas 
without  air  travel  because  the  distances  are 
too  great  and  the  time  lost  in  travel  is  too 
high.  So  again,  government  has  a  legitimate 
reason,  if  it  is  serious  about  equalizing 
growth  and  reversing  rural  migration,  to  sub- 
sidize air  travel  on  commercial  carriers  to 
a  greater  extent  than  it  now  does. 

One  way  of  doing  this  and  achieving  a 
second  goal  as  well,  is  to  make  more  exten- 
sive use  of  third  level  and  scheduled  carriers 
for  hauling  of  mail  to  urban  centers.  Postal 
contracts  could  go  a  long  way  toward  im- 
proving the  economic  base  upon  which  air 
service  rests  and  could  make  a  major  Im- 
provement in  postal  service  too,  something 
that  is  also  of  major  concern  to  outstate 
areas. 

In  recent  years,  bus  lines  have  begun  cut- 
ting back  on  service  In  much  the  same  way 
the  rails  did  a  lew  years  back.  They  are 
scheduling  more  express  buses — bypassing 
the  smaller  towns — an  action  that  indicates 
closing  down  of  small  town  bus  depots  is 
soon  to  follow  to  save  money. 

Express  buses  would  look  like  a  good 
Idea,  unless  you  happen  to  live  In  a  small 
town  where  you  can  watch  the  rigs  roll  by 
without  stopping  for  you  to  get  on. 

The  bus  companies  say  maintaining  small 
town  depots  Is  unprofitable.  This  may  be, 
and  again  there  may  be  an  answer  to  a  dual 
problem  in  utilizing  the  buses  more  for  the 
carrying  of  mall.  Most  northwest  Iowa  and 
southwestern  Minnesota  towns  have  only  a 
single  mall  dispatch  dally,  but  Intelligent  use 
of  aircraft  and  bus  departures  could  boost 
this  to  several  times  a  day  In  many  cases. 
All  that  Is  needed  to  accomplish  it  Is  will- 
ingness to  break  from  the  chains  of  tradi- 
tion. 

Our  leaders  these  days  are  inci^asingly 
calling  for  establishment  of  a  stay  at  home 
policy  equally  as  effective  as  the  "Oo  West. 
Young  Man"  policy  was  a  hundred  yeare  ago. 
We  heartily  agree  and  say  flatly  that  a  trans- 
portation policy  which  makes  possible  the 
rapid  flow  of  people  and  goods  and  which 
places  urban  and  rural  people  on  somewhat 
of  an  equal  basis  is  one  major  way  of  ac- 
complishing it. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BOOK  YEAR 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  REJID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  Publisher's 
Weekly  in  support  of  the  designation  of 
this  new  year  as  "International  Book 
Year." 

We  all  know  the  value  of  reading — but 
sometimes  we  forget  the  affects  of  the  ab- 
sence of  reading,  the  number  of  children 
and  others  throughout  the  world  who 
simply  do  not  have  book  stores,  or  librar- 
ies, or  family  books,  at  their  fingertips. 
And  we  forget  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  on  this  planet 
who  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to 
learn  to  read, 

I  think  that  people  have  a  basic  right 
to  read;  I  think  that  International  Book 
Year  should  remind  us  that  Dr.  James 
Allen,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  edu- 
cators of  our  time,  dedicated  a  good  part 
of  his  life  to  this  concept:  we  must  do 
more  to  make  the  "Right  to  Read"  a 
reality,  not  a  dream.  And  we  must  do  a 
lot  more  to  see  that  public  libraries  are 
readily  available  in  cities  and  towns 
across  this  country  and  the  world. 

At  least,  the  designation  of  1972  as 
International  Book  Year  will  remind  us 
of  the  jobs  we  face.  At  best,  it  will  help 
us  do  them.  The  editorial  I  am  inserting 
below  brings  this  issue  to  the  fore,  and 
clearly  and  succinctly  directs  our  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  International 
Book  Year: 

International     Book     Year:     What's    the 
Point? 

Probably  no  one  would  argue  that  the 
UNESCO-sponsored  International  Book  Year. 
1972,  isn't  a  Good  Thing.  But  we  suspect  that 
there  are  not  a  few  in  the  book  business  who 
will  go  further  than  agree  that,  yes,  it  is  a 
Good  Thing,  and  will  pay  it  a  pious  obeisance 
and  then  forget  about  it.  And  there  are 
doubtless  others  who  will  ask,  rightly,  "What 
is  it  good  for?" 

We  suggest  that  IBY  is  good  for  as  much 
as  the  book  Industry  and  the  libraries  and 
other  allies  of  the  book  are  able  to  make  of  it. 

The  function  of  any  UNESCO-backed 
"year"  is  to  stimulate,  to  catalyze,  to  focus — 
to  bring  concerted  awareness  and  action  to 
bear  all  at  once  upon  a  major  problem.  In 
the  areas  of  reading  development,  functional 
literacy,  book  distribution,  accessibility  to 
printed  information,  protection  of  the  free- 
dom of  writers  and  the  livelihood  of  the 
authors  and  disseminators  of  books,  there  are 
enormous  tasks  to  be  done.  What  IBY  can 
do  is  to  turn  a  brighter  spotlight  on  some  of 
these  areas.  More,  it  provides  a  recognized 
occasion  to  bring  people  together  for  inten- 
sive action  upon  them. 

The  U.S.  IBY  Secretariat  (provided  by  the 
National  Book  Committee)  is  trying  to  make 
plain  that,  through  the  use  of  Book  Year 
occasion,  1972  can  afford  a  practical  oppor- 
tunity to  get  certain  things  done  or  well 
begun.  This  is  precisely  what  has  hapi>ened 
over  the  years  through  the  stimulus  of  Na- 
tional Library  Week.  NLW  from  the  begin- 
ning has  provided  a  reason  for  organizing 
committees  all  over  the  U.S.A.  to  carry  out 
library  support  programs  and  the  promotion 
of  reading.  More  and  Diore  people  have  be- 
come involved;  this  is  a  crucial  point,  for, 
as  a  consequence,  more  and  more  legislators, 
public  officials  and   business  executives  or 
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Just  plain  citizens  have  been  influenced  to 
act  upon  book  and  library  development. 

Now  a  fresh  and  complementary  stimulus 
Is  timely,  and  IBY  provides  it.  IBY's  thrust 
Is  by  no  means  entirely  International.  It  also 
has  a  vigorous  domestic  emphasis  In  every 
participating  country.  In  the  U.S.A.,  a  major 
emphasis  is  upon  the  National  Rlght-to- 
Bead  program,  the  USOE-backed  effort  to 
attack  the  terrible  blight  of  functional  illit- 
eracy in  this  country.  Americans  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  many  people  read  so 
poorly  that  their  ability  to  exist  effectively  in 
a  technological  society  is  impaired.  The  U.S. 
Secretariat  for  IBY  lists  this  and  other  Amer- 
ican problems  in  Its  new  handbook:  "Read- 
ing dlsabilltes  in  all  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion and  for  all  age  groups,  children,  young 
adults  and  adults;  insufficient  attention  to 
the  development  of  the  reading  habit;  in- 
adequate 'outreach'  library  programs  for  aU 
segments  of  the  community  including  the 
exceptional,  the  disadvantaged  and  those 
whose  mother  tongue  is  not  English;  and 
lack  of  a  cooperative  sharing  of  library,  com- 
munity and  educational  resources." 

Internationally.  IBY  should  Inspire  strong- 
er, more  cooperative  work  towards  library 
development,  better  supplies  of  books  and 
educational  materlEils  and  the  introduction 
of  modern  methods  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution. It  should  give  extra  thrust  to  such 
plans  as  Franklin  Book  Programs'  growing 
emphasis  on  educational  materials  produc- 
tion in  developing  countries;  on  the  talks 
among  university  presses  about  forming  an 
international  association;  on  the  desire  of 
many  publishers  and  writers  to  tap  the 
scholarly  resources  of  relatively  little-trans- 
lated languages.  Back  on  the  domestic  front, 
the  IBY  focus  could  conceivably  help  get  a 
copyright  revision  bill  over  the  final  hump: 
it  might  even  help  bring  about,  for  the  first 
time,  systematic  and  sustained  attention  to 
the  deficiencies  in  book  distribution. 

With  enough  imagination  and  with  the 
energy  of  numerous  task  forces,  IBY  may 
turn  out  to  be  "good  for"  a  great  deal. 


THE  INDIA-PAKISTAN  WAR 


HON,  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  much- 
publicized  birth  of  Bangladesh  last 
month,  in  the  midst  of  the  war  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan,  was  an- 
other major  victory  for  the  Communist 
forces  now  building  on  the  subcontinent 
of  Asia.  Replete  with  all  the  usual  sub- 
rosa  overtones  of  Marxist  subversion  and 
geopolitical  intrigue,  the  tragic  fall  of 
Dacca  to  the  Bengali  Mukti  Bahlni  ter- 
rorists— and  the  subsequent  recc«nition 
of  the  rebel  leadership  of  Bangladesh  by 
India  and  Bhutan — was  a  clearcut  signal 
to  the  world  that  the  Red  takeover  of 
East  Pakistan  was  at  last  a  fait  accompli. 

After  9  months  of  open  revolutionary 
activities  against  the  military  govern- 
ment of  President  Yahya  Khan,  and  2 
full  weeks  of  military  skirmishes  in  the 
field,  75  million  people  in  the  beleaguered 
eastern  portion  of  the  Republic  of  Paki- 
stan were  "liberated."  The  leaders  who 
actively  resisted  this  vicious  "liberation" 
process,  sponsored  by  India's  Prime  Min- 
ister Indira  Gandhi  and  carried  out  by 
the  Bengali  Mukti  Bahini  terrorists,  were 
tortured   and   then   liquidated   without 
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mercy  in  many  cases  before  the  very  eyes 
of  American  representatives  of  the  "lib- 
eral" media,  which  conveyed  the  impres- 
sion that  they  were  justifiable  acts  of 
war.  As  the  slaughter  of  unarmed  men, 
women,  and  children  continued  in  Paki- 
stan, several  prominent  Senators  called 
enthusiastically  for  American  recogni- 
tion of  Bangladesh. 

All  the  while,  waiting  patiently  on  the 
sidelines  for  the  outcome — after  supply- 
ing weapons  and  technical  assistance  to 
both  sides — Red  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  consolidating  their  gains.  It 
was  another  classic  example  of  the  cruel 
Marxist  strategy  of  "divide  and  con- 
quer," 

While  one  of  the  causes  of  the  strife 
now  racking  India  and  Pakistan  is  prob- 
ably the  painful  memory  of  almost  five 
centuries  of  bloodshed  arising  from  racial 
and  religious  intolerance,  there  is  far 
more  to  the  present  situation  than  just 
another  religious  war  between  Indian 
Hindus  and  Pakistani  Moslems.  It  is  en- 
dent  that  the  roots  of  this  problem  ac- 
tually go  back  more  than  half  a  century 
to  1920  when  the  fiery  leader  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress,  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  launched  his  murderous  cam- 
paign of  "civil  disobedience"  and  revolu- 
tionary agitation  against  the  150-year- 
old  British  rule. 

By  1947,  two  portions  of  northern 
India  were  carved  out  to  constitute  the 
new  nation  of  Pakistan.  The  new  nation 
emerged  as  a  geographical  wonder,  a  two- 
part  country — West  and  East — separated 
by  more  than  1,000  miles  of  Indian  ter- 
ritory and  by  differences  in  language, 
culture,  and  life  styles.  It  was  an  ideal 
setup  for  future  manipulations,  as  its 
promoters  well  knew. 

There  then  followed  2  years  of  incred- 
ible horror  in  which  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands— perhaps  millions — were  wantonly 
slaughtered  as  Communist  agents  pro- 
vocateurs whipped  their  hapless  victims 
Into  an  emotional  frenzy.  In  the  ensuing 
riots,  as  Asian  Communists  followed  spe- 
cific directives  from  Moscow  calling  for 
open  revolution  in  India — utilizing  a  Red 
tactic  knowTi  as  "pressure  from  above 
and  pressure  from  below" — terrified 
Hindus  sought  sanctuary  under  Indian 
rule  and  Moslems  fled  India  seeking  ref- 
uge imder  the  Pakistani  flag. 

Then  in  1965  came  the  bitter  war  over 
possession  of  Kashmir  in  northern  India 
resulting  in  the  division  of  that  state 
into  two  separate  parts.  By  1970  the  So- 
viet Union  had  openly  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  Socialist  government  of  India 
while  the  Red  Chinese  sided  with  Pakis- 
tan. While  the  leaders  of  these  four  na- 
tions were  in  mutual  colluson,  the  peo- 
ples of  their  respectve  countres  were 
apparently  never  even  taken  into  consid- 
eration. 

Finally,  in  August  1971,  after  the 
United  States  had  extended  billions  of 
American  dollars  in  foreign  aid  to  help 
India,  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi 
signed  a  20-year  "friendship "  pact  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  For  the  Soviets  had  given 
India  over  $1  billion  worth  of  aid  as  well, 
theirs  in  the  form  of  tanks,  submarines, 
fighter-bombers,  and  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles. In  the  interim,  forced  by  an  arms 
embargo  on  U.S.  weapons  and  assistance. 
Pakistani  President  Yahya  Khan  had 
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signed  a  new  economic  and  technical 
agreement  with  the  Red  Chinese  and  re- 
ceived four  interceptor  squadrons  of 
Mig-12's.  225  medium  tanks,  AK-47  ri- 
fles, machineguns,  and  a  $25  million 
arms  factory  complex  outside  Dacca. 
Elsewhere  in  East  Pakistan,  an  army  of 
Bengali  guerrillas  trained  in  Red  China 
had  seized  large  areas  of  the  countryside 
while  hordes  of  pro-Soviet  rabble-rous- 
ers, aided  by  India,  agitated  among  the 
populace  for  Bangladesh — an  "independ- 
ent" Bengal  nation. 

Thus,  when  a  violent  Communist-led 
revolt  broke  out  in  East  Pakistan  last 
March  25,  headed  by  Sheikh  Mujibur 
Rahman,  no  one  was  really  surprised — 
least  of  all  Red  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  was  the  final  spark  that 
paved  the  way  for  the  takeover  of  that 
unfortunate  people.  And  Indira  Gandhi 
sealed  their  fate  this  month  with  an  out- 
right grant  to  the  Bangladesh  rebels  of 
S33  million. 


GIUSEPPE  PREZZOLINI  CELEBRATES 
90TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  to  honor  Giuseppe 
Prezzolini,  professor  emeritus  of  Colum- 
bia University,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
90th  birthday. 

A  rare  example  of  a  self-taught  man. 
Prezzolini  was  born  in  Perugia  on  Jan- 
uary 27,  1882,  into  a  family  of  cultural 
and  literary  interests.  His  formal  educa- 
tion ended  early  when  he  found  teachers 
and  textbooks  too  shallow. 

From  1903  to  1907.  which  critics  have 
considered  as  a  period  of  transition  from 
positivism  to  idealism,  Prezzolini  collab- 
orated with  Papini  on  the  "Leonardo," 
one  of  the  more  important  literary  and 
philosophical  periodicals  of  the  century. 
During  this  time  he  began  his  quest  of 
God  by  studying  mysticism  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Bergson,  James,  and  Saint 
Augustine,  a  quest  which  has  never  end- 
ed as  can  be  seen  by  one  of  his  latest 
books.  "Dio  E  Un  Rischio,"  published  in 
1969. 

It  was  in  December  1908  that  Preiao- 
lini  foimded  "La  Voce,"  a  new  review  to 
which  he  dedicated  his  energy  and  tal- 
ent. Its  credo  was  action  and  its  writers 
had  an  awareness  of  social  and  spiritual 
issues  that  enlisted  the  support  of  the 
best  minds  of  Italy— men  who  differed 
not  only  in  character  but  in  political  and 
philosophical  thought.  It  counted  among 
its  contributors  Croce  and  Gentile,  Pa- 
pini and  Soffici,  Mussolini  and  Amendola, 
Campana  and  Saba,  Slataper  and  Serra, 
Palazzeschi  and  Rebora,  Boine  and  Ja- 
hier,  Salvemini  and  Murri — considered 
eminent  figures  in  the  Italy  of  that  day 
and  later. 

The  effect  that  "La  Voce"  had  on 
Italian  culture  was  felt  in  all  its  fields: 
in  literature,  music,  art.  philosophy,  and 
politics.  Thus  was  Italian  culture  inte- 
grated into  the  life  of  the  nation.  It  as- 
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sumed  a  true  significance  not  only  in 
relation  to  the  arts  and  literature,  but  on 
a  moral  plane  as  well. 

In  1910  Prezzolini  founded  the  "Li- 
breria  della  Voce,"  a  publishing  house 
which  made  known  not  only  some  of  the 
best  works  of  the  younger  generation  of 
Italian  writers,  but  also  some  of  the  best 
European  writers  of  that  period. 

When  Italy  entered  World  War  I,  Prez- 
zolini enlisted,  and  had  ample  opportu- 
nity to  witness  the  ineptitude  of  old  gen- 
erals and  the  lack  of  preparation  of  the 
troops,  and  criticized  his  country  whose 
Government  was  responsible  for  the  de- 
feat of  Caporetto.  After  the  war  he  reac- 
tivated the  '  Libreria  della  Voce"  until,  in 
1925,  he  went  to  Paris  to  direct  the 
Literary  and  Information  Department  of 
the  Bureau  for  Intellectual  Cooperation 
founded  by  the  League  of  Nations.  He  left 
it  in  1930  to  come  to  Columbia  University 
where  he  taught  for  over  20  years  until 
his  retirement. 

In  his  book  Amici  (Vallecchi,  1922,  p 
8).  Prezzolini  says  of  himself: 

I  am  not  a  writer.  I  have  no  originality  as 
a  philosopher,  and  I  mistrust  those  who 
should  like  to  do  over  the  universe.  But  it 
seems  that  I  possess  a  certain  clarity  of  ideas 
the  capacity  to  grasp  the  character  of  a  man 
cr  of  a  movement,  the  strength  of  soul  to 
refuse  to  be  seduced  by  friendships  or  to  be 
upset  by  hatreds  in  evaluating  merits  and 
in  measuring  defects.  At  a  certain  point  in 
my  life,  having  burled  the  romantic  turmoils 
and  aspirations,  I  decided  to  become  the  "use- 
ful man"  for  others;  to  clarify  certain  ideas 
to  Italians,  to  indicate  their  Inferiorities  In 
order  to  overcome  them,  to  characterize  for- 
eign people  and  foreign  movements,  to  trans- 
late from  different  languages,  to  reveal  prom- 
ising young  men,  to  point  out  hidden  great- 
ness; that  Is  what  one  calls  work  of  culture 
It  is  very  much  like  building  ditches,  plow- 
ing the  soil,  planting  trees,  pruning,  sowing, 
weeding,  trimming,  and  all  the  operations  of 
a  good  agriculturalist.  Yes.  I  have  always 
wanted  to  be  u.seful.  I  don't  say  I  have  always 
succeeded,  but  that  was  my  intention.  I 
have  always  put  myself  at  the  service  of  a 
man  who  needed  to  be  known,  of  an  idea  that 
needed  conquering,  of  a  propaganda  that 
needed  dissemination.  This  was  the  prin- 
cipal character  of  the  Voce,  but  It  is  In  a 
way    the    character   of   all    mv    works. 

Intellectual  stimulation,  moral  in- 
tegrity and  the  spiritual  values  exempli- 
fied in  his  own  life  were  characteristic  of 
Prezzolinl's  teaching,  not  only  at  Colum- 
bia, but  throughout  his  life,  for  he  is  a 
bom  educator  as  his  readers  and  friends 
know.  His  writings,  whether  scholarly  or 
journalistic,  are  delightful  because  of  his 
clear,  precise,  well-balanced  style.  He  has 
a  great  variety  of  interests,  and  his  pen 
ranges  from  German  mysticism  to  an 
erudite  history  of  spaghetti,  with  bio- 
graphy, criticism,  philosophy,  scholar- 
ship, reportage,  allegory,  religion,  and 
psychology  filling  the  gap. 

Since  1962,  Prezzolini  has  been  living 
in  Europe  and  now  resides  in  Lugano, 
Switzerland.  Not  only  do  new  books  of 
his  appear  every  year,  but  his  articles  are 
syndicated  in  three  Italian  dallies.  As  a 
teacher,  lecturer,  editor,  publisher,  jour- 
nalist, and  author,  Prezzolini  has  worked 
indpfatigably  to  spread,  enhance  and  en- 
^"tCn  Italian  culture. 

In  July  1971,  in  recognition  of  his  con- 
tribution to  Italian  culture.  President 
Saragat  bestowed  on   him  the  Italian 
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Government's  highest  honor  which  he 
accepted  also  in  the  name  of  liis  asso- 
ciates of  the  "Voce"  and  as  mn-riring  the 
end  of  his  being  considered  for  20  years 
antl-Pascist  by  the  Fascists  and  In  the 
following  20  years  a  Fascist  by  the  anti- 
Fascists. 

It  Is  now  generally  conceded  that  Prez- 
zolini is  no  "ideolog,"  but  a  dispassionate 
observer  of  man. 

The  writer,  Cesare  Angelinl,  calls  "La 
Voce": 

The  review  that  has  created  the  new  Ital- 
ian poetry.  Whether  one  says  Rebora  or 
Campana,  CardarelU  or  Serra,  Papini  or 
SofHci,  DeRobertls  or  anyone  else,  he  still  says 
"La  Voce,"  he  still  says.  Prezzolini. 


MASS  TRANSIT:  A  SUCCESS  IN 
IOWA  CITY 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OP   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25.  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
transportation  has  become  a  major  prob- 
lem for  many  city  dwellers  throughout 
our  Nation.  The  tremendous  increase  in 
automobile  traffic  has  snarled  our  streets 
and  caused  considerable  congestion  on 
city  thoroughfares.  Parking  has  become 
almost  nonexistent  in  many  communi- 
ties. To  overcome  this  dilemma  many 
people  have  urged  development  and  im- 
provement of  mass  transit  systems. 

A  striking  example  of  the  role  mass 
transit  can  play  in  curbing  our  urban 
traffic  crises  is  illustrated  by  the  success 
of  the  city  of  Iowa  City  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  When  the  private  bus  firm 
expired  in  September  of  1971,  Iowa  City 
entered  the  transit  business.  With  the 
help  of  Federal  aid,  new  buses  were  pur- 
chased and  fares  were  reduced  from  25 
to  15  cents.  Increased  service  was  also 
employed.  The  public  acceptance  of  such 
service  was  overwhelming;  ridership  in- 
creased from  1.900  per  day  to  over  4.800. 
Such  enthusiasm  over  an  efficient,  clean, 
and  reasonably  priced  system  demon- 
strates the  public's  need,  in  fact  their 
desire,  to  have  mass  transit  systems  they 
can  depend  on  and  afford. 

This  instance  of  mass  transit's  success 
serves  to  further  the  cause  of  similar 
systems  in  other  cities.  In  this  age  of  in- 
creased congestion  on  our  roads  and 
highways  we  should  profit  from  the  ex- 
ample of  Iowa  City.  Surely,  many  Ameri- 
cans would  relish  the  idea  of  such  a  sys- 
tem in  their  community.  We  should  pro- 
ceed toward  making  urban  transit  sys- 
tems more  enjoyable  to  ride  and  eco- 
nomically more  acceptable. 

I  urge  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  take  note;  to  not  only  con- 
tinue subsidies  for  modernizing  mass 
transit,  but  to  increase  those  subsidies. 
I,  for  one,  would  enjoy  the  opportunity 
to  rid  our  streets  of  unnecessary  traffic 
jams  and,  at  the  same  time,  improve 
mobility  within  the  community. 

I  am  not  however,  the  only  one  to  be 
impressed  with  the  success  of  Iowa  City's 
bus  system.  A  recent  editorial  In  the  Des 
Moines  Register  noted  with  pride  thei» 
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achievements,  and  wished  such  success- 
ful a  problem  on  Des  Moines  and  other 
cities.  I  share  that  editorial  with  you: 
lowA  City  Bus  Success 

Iowa  City  has  learned  that  its  splendid 
new  municipal  transit  system  will  require  a 
$110,000  subsidy  next  year  Instead  of  the 
$70,000  budgeted — because  "business  is  so 
good  we  can't  afford  It."  as  City  Manager 
Prank  Smiley  told  the  City  Council  last  week. 

Tliat  half -Jesting  remark  sums  up  the 
dilemma.  Iowa  City  went  Into  the  transit 
business  on  Sept.  1  after  the  private  bus  fli-m 
expired.  With  federal  aid.  it  bought  new,  air- 
conditioned  buses,  reduced  the  fare  from  25 
cents  to  15  and  Increased  service. 

The  city  had  hoped  to  attract  3,200  riders 
a  day  ln.stead  of  the  1.900  who  had  been  rid- 
ing previously.  Daily  volume  of  3.200  at  the 
old  fare  would  have  met  expenses.  At  the 
15-cent  fare  each  rider  receives  a  small  sub- 
sidy. The  aim  was  to  serve  the  community 
and  to  reduce  trafSc  congestion.  Instead  of 
3.200  riders,  however,  there  have  been  about 
4.800  a  day,  and  ridership  Is  heading  for 
8,000 — much  more  than  double  what  It  had 
been. 

Although  the  subsidy  for  each  rider  may 
decrease  somewhat  with  larger  voliune.  the 
total  deficit  will  be  greater  than  expected. 
Part  of  the  problem  is  m^balculation  of  sev- 
eral kinds  of  expenses  wffen  the  system  was 
on  the  drawing  board  last  summer,  but  part 
of  it  is  success:  more  overtime  is  being  paid 
to  drivers  than  had  been  planned. 

The  measures  of  the  new  bus  operation 
is  not  the  temporary  embarrassment  of  the 
deficit,  but  the  amazing  increase  In  public 
acceptance.  New  routes  are  being  demanded. 
There  is  danger  that  if  seme  additional 
schedules  are  not  provided,  overloaded  buses 
will  be  passing  up  prospective  riders. 

This  needed  expansion  is  imperiled  by  the 
problem  of  finding  another  $40,000  for  op- 
erating expenses  at  the  present  level.  But 
after  such  an  encouraging  start.  Iowa  City 
surely  will  find  the  means  to  maintain  mo- 
mentum. Benefits  from  the  "subsidy"  may  be 
intangible  at  first,  but  It  would  be  surpris- 
ing if  they  don't  ultimately  show  up  in  the 
municipal  ledgers.  We  wish  Des  Moines  were 
faced  with  Iowa  City's  kind  of  transit  "prob- 
lem" Instead  of  the  kind  it  has. 


OUTSTANDING  SERVICE  OF  J.  GOR- 
DON BOWERS  TO  HIS  COMMU- 
NITY 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  the  tribute  be- 
ing paid  to  my  constituent,  Mr.  J.  Gor- 
don Bowers  of  Ventura.  Calif.,  by  Ven- 
tura chapter.  No.  31,  of  the  International 
Footprint  Association,  Inc.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  presentation  to  be  made  to  Mr. 
Bowers  on  January  28  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  marking  his  50th  year  of  con- 
tinous  service  in  the  law  enforcement 
field: 

Ventura  County  Chapter  31  of  the  Inter- 
national Footprint  Association,  which  Is  an 
organization  of  Peace  Officers,  business  and 
professional  men  sympathetic  toward  the 
problems  of  law  enforcement,  will  be  honor- 
ing J.  Gordon  Bowers,  Under-sheriff  of  Ven- 
tura County,  on  Prlday.  January  28,  1972  In 
Ventura.  California. 

J.  Gordon  Bowers  completed  40  years  of 
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service  with  the  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's 
Department  In  1961.  During  this  time  he  was 
brlefiy  assigned  to  the  Corrections  Depart- 
ment, then  transferred  to  the  Detective  Divi- 
sion, where  he  worked  his  way  through  the 
ranks  of  Sergeant,  Lieutenant,  Captain,  and 
Inspector.  Retiring  after  serving  as  Chief  of 
the  Detective  Division  for  12  years. 

Mr.  Bowers  was  the  first  member  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Department  to 
graduate  from  the  FBI  Academy  in  1947. 
Since  July  1.  1961,  Mr.  Bowers  has  served  as 
the  Under-sheriff  of  Ventura  County.  His 
many  contributions  and  accomplishments  In 
the  field  of  law  enforcement  are  innumer- 
able. 

It  Is  most  fitting  that  the  Footprlnters 
honor  this  distinguished  Peace  Officer  on  his 
Golden  Anniversary  commemorating  his  50 
years  of  continuous  service  In  law  enforce- 
ment. It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  all  our  res- 
idents that  he  will  continue  to  serve  our 
conamunity  for  many  more  years  In  his  pres- 
ent office. 

Ventura  County  Chapter  31  of  the  Interna- 
tional Footprint  Association  has  three  times 
been  honored  as  the  'Outstanding  Commu- 
nity Service  Chapter'  in  the  United  States. 
The  Ventura  County  Chapter  is  the  group 
that  built  and  currently  maintains  the 
world's  first  mobile  narcotic  prevention  ex- 
hibit. More  than  one  million  persons  to  date 
hare  viewed  the  Pootprinter's  exhibit  since 
Governor  Reagan  dedicated  this  educational 
exhibit  March  20.  1968. 
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they  are  the  most  effective  way  to  reaf- 
firm our  Nation's  support  for  captive  peo- 
ple who  retain  the  hope  of  freedom. 


UKRAINIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  House  of  Representatives  commemo- 
rates the  independence  of  Ukraine  and 
we  send  our  words  to  those  47  million 
people  held  captive  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Those  words  serve  many  purposes,  among 
them  keeping  the  spirit  of  hope  alive  for 
those  captive  people  and  reminding  the 
people  of  the  free  world  that  we  are  in- 
deed fortimate  to  be  free. 

This  year  our  words  expressed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  take  on  spe- 
cial meaning.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  will  soon  travel  to  China 
and  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  search  of  new 
areas  of  communication  and  under- 
standing among  the  major  powers.  As  we 
wish  him  well  in  that  trip  we  must  also 
remember  those  who  suffer  the  daily 
frustrations  of  dictatorship — those  who 
do  not  enjoy  personal  liberties  sometimes 
taken  for  granted  by  those  of  us  who  live 
in  the  free  world. 

This  is  the  54th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Ukraine  and  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  this  expres- 
sion of  support  for  captive  people  in  all 
corners  of  the  world.  In  particular,  I  want 
to  urge  that  Congress  act  this  year  to 
create  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  so  that  we  will  have  a  forum 
to  consider  all  aspects  of  this  problem. 
Other  legislation  has  also  been  introduced 
to  designate  January  22  as  Ukrainian  In- 
dependence Day,  to  resurrect  Ukrainian 
Catholic  and  Orthodox  Churches  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  to  oust  United  Nations  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Ukraine  and  Byelo- 
russia. I  support  these  measures  because 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE CHARLES  J.  INNES 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Charlie 
Innes  served  as  the  cotmsel  for  the 
Massachusetts  State  Senate  for  15  years, 
and  his  career  devotion  to  the  task  of 
ad\ising  the  legislative  body  on  the  com- 
plicated legal  matters  concerning  legis- 
lation, represents  a  truly  remarkable 
contribution  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  His  life  and  work  were 
guided  by  principles  of  fairness  and  non- 
partisanship,  and  it  is  this  spirit  for 
which  he  is  most  cherished  by  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  who  knew  him.  I  sub- 
mit, for  the  perusal  of  my  colleagues,  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  late  Charlie  Innes. 
delivered  by  minority  leader  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Senate,  John  F. 
Parker. 

The  tribute  follows: 

Remarks  by  Minority  Leader,  Senator 
John  P.  Parker,  in  Tribute  to  the  Late 
Honorable  Charles  J.  Innes,  Senate 
Counsel,  January  5.  1972 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
make  a  brief  statement  on  the  passing  of  the 
Honorable  Charles  J.  Innes.  Counsel  for  the 
Massachusetts  State  Senate  for  many  years. 

Mr.  President: 

There  is  a  certain  emptiness  In  this 
Chamber  today  as  we  assemble  for  the  1972 
session — the  i82nd  session  tij^ce  Thomas 
Cushlng  called  the  original  Senate  to  order, 
under  the  Constitution  In  1780. 

The  emptiness  I  note,  and  I  am  certain  Is 
felt  by  others.  Is  not  the  absence  of  any 
member  of  this  Senate — but  rather  an  empti- 
ness because  of  the  absence  of  a  man,  affec- 
tionately known  as  the  41st  member  of  this 
branch,  the  Honorable  Charles  John  Innes. 
distinguished  as  a  member  of  this  body  for 
a  number  of  years,  but  more  distinguished 
as  the  life  and  breath  of  this  Senate  as  Its 
counsel  for  fifteen  of  the  most  difficult  years 
of  its  history. 

For  more  than  40  years,  Charlie  Innes 
had  been  part  of  the  political  and  govern- 
mental life  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Graduated 
from  Harvard  College  and  with  a  law  degree 
from  Boston  University.  Charlie  Innes  began 
his  government  work  as  an  Assistant  Cor- 
poration Counsel  for  the  City  of  Boston  In 
1927.  He  served  in  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  for  10  years  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Slate  Senate  here  for  14  more 
years,  rising  in  position  to  Republican  Floor 
Leader  on  two  separate  occasions. 

In  1956,  Charles  Innes  was  appointed 
Counsel  to  the  Senate,  a  position  he  held 
until  his  death  a  few  short  weeks  ago. 

How  does  one  pay  tribute  to  a  man  like 
Charlie  Innes?  It  is  difficult,  for  he  was  no 
man  for  accolades,  glory,  praise,  attention, 
or  whatever.  Charlie  Innes  was  what  men 
ought  to  be  who  serve  In  public  life.  "Do 
what  you  have  to  do,  damn  the  torpedoes, 
and  the  hell  with  the  public  relations!" 

Long  before  he  assumed  the  vital  Job  of 
Senate  Counsel,  Charlie  Innes  was  known  In 
the  Senate  as  a  man  who  read  every  bill. 
Those  who  opposed  him  in  debate  had  better 
be  ready.  No  flowery  orator,  no  spellbinding. 
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flamboyant  word  merchant,  Innes  neverthe- 
less was  a  match  for  any  Senator  In  the 
Chamber.  As  former  President  John  E. 
Powers,  one  of  his  great  antagonists  when 
both  served  as  leaders  of  this  Senate,  would 
say,  "If  you  debate  Charlie  Innes,  be  pre- 
pared. He  knows  every  period  and  comma  in 
the  bill,  and  he  will  kill  you  with  facts." 

Charlie  Innes  had  a  single-minded  Inten- 
sity and  devotion  to  his  Job  as  a  member  of 
the  General  Court,  both  in  the  House  and 
In  the  Senate.  Hard  work,  conscientious  ap- 
plication and  a  respect  for  the  Constitutions 
of  this  Commonwealth  and  the  nation,  were 
his  hallmarks  as  a  member  and  an  asiociate 
of  this  Legislative  body. 

Long  hours  meant  little  to  Charlie  Innes. 
Whenever  we  were  in  session,  no  matter  the 
hour,  he  was  here.  Long  after  we  had  gone 
home,  he  immersed  himself  In  the  issues 
that  were  his  final  responsibility  as  Senate 
Counsel.  How  many  late  hours  have  we  seen 
the  lights  burning  in  his  office,  after  we  have 
plied  amendment  upon  amendment  to  bills 
on  the  floor,  mlshmashlng  legislation,  and 
violating  everything  imaginable,  including 
the  Constitution,  and  then  leaving  it  for 
him  to  untangle. 

From  1956,  when  he  became  Senate  Coun- 
sel, until  his  final  days,  Charlie  Innes  saw 
the  number  of  bills  and  petitions  rise  in  the 
General  Court  from  3.029  to  more  than  8,500 
in  1971. 

It  Is  little  wonder  the  burden  became  so 
great,  and  the  bvUglng  briefcase  went  home 
with  Charlie  many  nights  and  over  week- 
ends when  he  covild  have  rested. 

In  this  Senate,  Charlie  Innes  cultivated 
a  reputation  for  being  right  and  fair.  He 
played  no  favorites.  ThouErh  a  Republican  of 
long  years  of  devotion  and  practice,  Charlie 
Innes  carried  out  his  duties  as  a  dedicated 
non-partisan.  Possessed  of  a  keen  lec;al  mind, 
he  advised  both  parties  on  delicate  matters 
of  legislation  with  impartial  honesty.  In  the 
sometimes  "Jungle  fi2;htlng"  that  has  been 
part  of  this  Senate,  Innes  more  than  once 
had  been  asked  to  compromise  on  legisla- 
tion. To  his  credit,  he  stood  against  the  pres- 
sures, and  for  this,  he  made  new  and  more 
Indelible  marks  of  integrity  and  apprecia- 
tion from  those  who  admire  the  man  who 
stands  against  what  he  knows  to  be  wrong. 

The  former  President  of  this  Senate,  the 
Honorable  Maurice  A.  Donahue,  put  Charlie 
Innes'  quallflcatlons  on  the  line  as  well  as 
anyone  I  know.  At  this  rostrum  one  day,  a 
member  of  the  Senate  tried  to  force  through 
a  patently  unconstitutional  measure.  It  was 
a  torrid  session  at  the  rostrum.  Finally,  down 
came  the  gravel  as  President  Donahue 
shouted  at  his  angry  colleague,  "Chuckle 
says  the  bill  is  unconstitutional,  and  that's 
that!" 

And  so  it  was,  not  a  victory  for  Charlie 
Innes,  but  a  victory  for  the  people — one  of 
ever-so-many  victories  for  the  people  because 
this  quiet  man  had  the  courage  to  call  the 
balls  and  strikes  as  they  were  and  not  as 
some  Senator  wanted  them  called. 

To  properly  and  rightfully  eulogize  a  man 
like  Charlie  Innes  is  to  reflect  on  almost  40 
years  of  public  life — and  speak  of  an  able 
man  who  understood  friendship;  whose  word 
was  his  bond;  whose  courage  was  stripped 
of  vanity;  and  whose  conviction  was  without 
brashness. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  profound  resj>ect  and 
admiration  that  I  speak  of  our  41st  Senator, 
Charles  Innes.  I  am  humbly  thankful  for 
the  time  over  almost  20  years  In  this  Senate 
that  I  had  known  him.  and  worked  with  him, 
and  learned  from  him. 

To  really  eulogize  Charlie  J.  Innes  Is  to 
speak  of  a  man  skilled  in  the  political  proc- 
ess. He  was  a  political  man  to  whom  this 
State  House — what  it  stands  for,  its  proud 
heritage,  the  Constitution,  the  statutes,  the 
petitions,  the  bills,  the  amendments,  the  gi- 
gantic parliamentary  struggles,  and  the 
friends  he  made  along  the  way  were  the  es- 
sence of  life.  He  loved  this  Chamber.  To  him. 
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there  was  no  other  life  beyond  this  Senate, 
but  his  devoted  wife  and  family. 

Charlie  Innes  was  a  public  man  who  gave 
himself  to  the  public's  business,  with  charac- 
ter and  dignity. 

He  was  a  man  of  courage  and 
Independence. 

He  was  A  man  of  great  legal  talent,  enter- 
prise, and  skill. 

He  was  a  man,  above  aU  alse,  gifted  In  the 
art  of  government. 

To  have  known  Charlie  Innes,  as  I  did,  was 
a  distinct  privilege.  To  have  served  with  him 
was  a  personal  honor.  To  pay  him  this  final 
tribute  Is  only  fitting. 

In  the  true  analysis  of  Charlie  Irmes' 
capabilities  and  his  work  among  us.  It  Is  un- 
likely that  this  Senate  will  ever  again  have  a 
41st  member — for  to  have  called  Charles  J. 
Innes  the  41st  member  of  this  historic  Sen- 
ate was  the  highest  tribute  we  could  give  a 
man. 


LEADERSHIP  OF  MARINE  CORPS 
TURNED  OVER  TO  GENERAL 
CUSHMAN 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25.  1972 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker 
last  month  on  December  30  at  the  oldest 
post  of  the  corps.  Marine  Barracks 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  24th  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  Gen.  Leonard  F 
Chapman,  Jr.,  handed  over  in  a  tradi- 
tional ceremony  the  leadership  of  the 
corps  to  Gen.  Robert  E.  Cushman,  Jr.  I 
include  for  the  information  of  the  Con- 
gress a  letter  from  President  Nixon  and 
the  remarks  at  the  ceremony  by  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Laird,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Chafee,  General  Chapman,  and 
General  Cushman: 

A  Letter  From  the  President  of  the  United 
States    Upon    Retirement    From    Active 
Service    of   the   Commandant   of   Marine 
Corps,  Gen.  Leonard  F.  Chapman,   Jr. 
At    the    conclusion    of    your    most    distin- 
guished career,  I  wish  to  express  mv  apprecia- 
tion for  your  many  years  of  dedica"ted  service 
to  our  Nation. 

During  nearly  four  decades  of  active  serv- 
ice your  career  has  reflected  the  highest 
ideals  of  patriotism,  professional  competence 
and  personal  integrity.  Through  many  diverse 
and  challenging  as.signments  in  war  and 
peace  you  have  never  wandered  from  those 
superb  qualities  of  dedication  and  courage 
which  so  t>T)ify  your  exceptional  Corps. 

While  serving  as  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  during  a  most  difficult  period 
In  our  Nation's  history,  your  professional 
and  inspirational  leadership  have  been  of 
irredeemable  value.  From  the  battlefields  of 
Vietnam  to  all  other  assignments  where 
Marines  have  been  represented,  full  testi- 
mony of  your  superb  guidance  has  been 
clearly  evident. 

Although  you  are  leaving  the  active  duty 
rolls,  I  have  no  doubt  that  ovir  legacy  will 
continue  to  thrive  in  the  ranks  of  your  few 
good  men. 

We  shall  miss  you. 

Please  accept  my  best  personal  wishes  for 
a  happy  and  rewarding  future. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

REMARKS    BY    MiXVIN    R.    LaIRD,    SECHETART    OF 

Defense,  at  Change  of  Command  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  Marine  Babracks, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Today  we  witness  the  departure  of  a  great 
Commandant  of  the   United  States  Marine 
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Corps — a  man  that  I  consider  a  very  close 
personal  friend,  a  key  military  advisor  to 
me  during  these  past  three  years  and  to 
President  Nixon. 

There  Is  one  term  that  was  foremost  In 
all  of  the  deliberations  and  discussions  about 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps  during  Gen- 
eral Chapman's  term  of  office — yes,  during 
his  over  36  years  of  service  to  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps— and  that  term  was 
professionalism.  During  all  this  period  of 
time  he  strove  to  see  that  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps  exemplified  the  finest  military 
professionalism  of  any  unit  In  the  United 
States  military.  He  worked  constantly  to  see 
that  professionalism  was  the  watchword  of 
the  Marine  Corps.  But  he  understood  the 
challenges  that  face  the  United  States  of 
America  as  we  maintain  a  strong  national 
security  posture  and  protect  the  safety  of 
our  people  and  work  for  enduring  peace. 

He  took  over  as  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  At  a  time  when  the  Marines  were 
heavily  engaged  In  Vietnam.  And  during 
these  past  three  years  It  has  been  his  duty 
and  his  responsibility  to  witness  the  with- 
drawal of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
from  Vietnam  and  to  maintain  professional- 
ism In  the  Corps  as  they  withdrew  from 
combat  In  Vietnam  to  the  point  where  the 
Marine  Corps  today  has  been  restored  to 
its  peacekeeping  role  as  far  as  our  country 
is  concerned. 

He  is  truly  a  statesman — a  military  states- 
man— a  man  who  understands  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  a  strong  military  pos- 
ture in  the  United  States  as  we  move  Into 
this  Important  era  of  negotiations  through- 
out the  world — the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing a  strong  Marine  Corps. 

General  Chapman  did  not  promise  any  of 
these  Marines  that  are  assembled  here  today 
a  rose  garden.  But  as  Secretary  of  Defense  I 
promised  his  lovely  wife  som°  roses  on  this 
occasion  and  I'd  like  to  present  them  to  her 
at  this  time. 

We  are  starting  a  new  period  of  service  for 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  for 
the  next  four  years.  General  Bob  Cushman 
has  had  a  great  depth  and  breadth  of  experi- 
ence— not  only  In  the  Marine  Corps  but  In 
other  assignments  which  he  has  been  given 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
Marine  Corps  is  truly  In  good  hands  as  we 
turn  over  the  responsibilities  of  Command- 
ant of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  the 
next  four  years  beginning  on  January  1,  to 
Gener.il  Cushman. 

I  congratulate  General  Cushman  and  Mrs. 
Cushman  on  this  occasion  of  his  taking  over 
command  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
I  congratulate  you  but  I  also  charge  you 
with  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  that 
fine  edge  of  professionalism  which  Is  evident 
in  the  Marine  Corps  today.  This  Is  your 
charge  for  the  next  four  years— to  maintain 
the  fine  edge  of  professionalism  which  Is  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  as  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  next  four  years  when  you  have 
the  responsibility  for  this  outstanding  mili- 
tary service. 

Remarks  by  John  H.  Chafee,  Secretary  of 
THE  Navy,  at  Change  of  Command  of  the 
M.^rine  Corps,  Marine  Barracks,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Today  Is  an  occasion  rich  with  sentiment 
nostalgia  and  military  significance,  because 
for  only  the  25th  time  In  Its  glorious  196 
years  of  history,  the  Marine  Corps  receives  a 
new  Commandant. 

The  roll  of  great  Commandants  is  a  long 
and  distinguished  one— Just  to  mention 
some  of  the  names  like  Henderson  and 
Lejeune,  Holcomb  and  Vandergrlft,  Gates, 
Greene.  And  I  feel  absolutely  certain  that 
the  gentleman  who  retires  today  as  Com- 
mandant deserves  to  be  In  the  first  rank  of 
those  great  Commandants. 

Now,  why  do  I  say  this? 

He  had  broad  experience  before  he  came 
to  the  Job  In  a  multitude  of  difficult  tasks. 
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He  has  a  keen  Intelligence.  He  has  ability 
demonstrated  In  every  undertaking  that  he 
participated  in. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  many  Marines 
have  those  characteristics. 

Tliere  are  two  particular  characteristics  of 
General  Chapman  I  would  like  to  single  out 
that  have  stood  out  to  me  during  the  past 
three  years  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  him. 

The  first  is^he  never  lost  sight  of  the 
principal  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
Marine  Corps.  And  to  that  he  devoted  every 
bit  of  his  energy.  Namely,  this  is  a  fighting 
force  prepared  to  move  out  and  fight  at  a 
moment's  notice  across  the  seas — success- 
fully on  l.ind  and  in  the  air.  And  those  re- 
quirements have  been  met  under  General 
Cliapman's  tenure. 

And  he  concentrated  on  them  and  adhered 
to  what's  best  in  the  traditions  of  the  Corps. 
But  he  did  not  let  that  be  a  reason  for 
standing  pat — because  it's  been  done  that 
way  in  the  past,  that's  the  way  we  do  It  In 
the  future.  Tliat  was  not  true  of  General 
Chapman.  He  stuck  with  what  Is  best  but 
he  moved  out  In  an  Innovative  fashion.  For 
Instance,  he  was  absolutely  determined  that 
the  Blacks  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
be  truly  part  of  the  "Band  of  Brothers"  and 
that  every  bit  of  discrimination  be  elim- 
inated. And  such  has  taken  place  under  his 
leadership. 

And  so  It  Is  In  other  areas — Innovatlve- 
ness.  .  .  .  The  Harrier  and  the  OV-10,  The 
Marine  Corps  Tactical  Data  System,  Tlie  New 
L.^nding  Vehicle.  These  are  but  a  few  illus- 
trations of  some  of  the  new  concepts  that 
General  Chapman  developed  and  that  have 
been  developed  under  his  guidance.  And 
better  BOQs,  better  BEQs.  better  living  for 
the  men.  And  he  always  was  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  men  are  motivated  to  fight — 
some  p>erhaps  by  love  of  Country,  some  per- 
haps by  dedication  to  the  task  for  which 
they  are  fighting — but  most  of  all  by  a  grim 
determination  In  the  Marine  Corps  not  to  let 
down  their  fellow  Marines.  And  so  that  great 
tradition  of  the  Marines — reliance  on  each 
other,  looking  after  each  other — has  been 
nurtured  and  fostered  as  it  has  In  the  past. 
It  has  been  continued  under  General  Chap- 
man. So  that  every  Marine  is  terribly  con- 
scious he  must  uphold  the  great  traditions 
of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Now  the  second  characteristic  of  General 
Chapman  Is  what  I  call  Just  plain  old- 
fashioned  character.  Thoughtfulness,  hon- 
esty, candor,  bravery,  loyalty.  These  are 
characteristics  that  all  of  us  who  have  been 
associated  with  him — and  that  applies  to 
every  single  man  In  the  Marine  Corjjs  and 
eveni'one  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  being 
associated  with  General  Chapman— recog- 
nizes. He  really  epitomizes  the  very  best  of 
that  term  we  call  "gentleman."  And  It  seems 
to  me  this  Country  is  terribly  fortunate  to 
have  had  your  services.  General. 

You  have  passed  the  torch  now  to  General 
Cushman  who  comes  to  the  task  magnifi- 
cently prepared.  I  have  absolute  confidence 
that  he  will  continue  on  In  the  great  tradi- 
tion that  has  gone  in  the  past.  We  all  look 
forward  to  working  with  you,  General,  com- 
pletely confident  that  the  Marine  Corps  will 
continue  its  great  traditions  and  movement 
forward  under  you. 


Remarks  by  Gen.  Leonard  F.  Chapman,  Jr., 
Retiring    Commandant    of    the    Marine 
Corps,  at  Marine  Corps  Change  of  Com- 
mand, Marine  Barracks,  Washington,  D.C. 
Almost  exactly  four  years  ago  in  this  same 
room  I  was  passed  the  battle  color  of  the 
Corps  by  General  Wallace  M.  Greene,  Jr. — 
repeating  a  ceremony  that  has  occurred  for 
him  some  four  years  before  that  and  back 
through  many  occasions  over  many  years  of 
the  same  kind. 

Today  I  have  the  great  honor  and  priv- 
ilege of  paasing  the  battle  color  of  the  Corps 
to  General  Bob  Cushman  and  with  It,  sym- 
bolically, the  command  of  U.S.  Marines. 

I 
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I  depart  these  four  years  as  I  began  with 
tremendous  admiration  and  respect  for  those 
fine   American   fighting   men — U.S.   Marines. 

In  these  four  years  Marines  have  com- 
pleted their  part  of  a  difficult  and  danger- 
ous assignment  in  Vietnam  In  company  with 
many,  many  other  American  fighting  men 
from  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Coast 
Guard — many  of  whom  are  still  there.  The 
Marines  upon  withdrawing  have  returned 
to  our  traditional  duty  and  posture  as  a 
force  in  readiness  for  our  country  and  in 
this  process  they  have  sustained,  unchanged. 
If  anything,  Improved,  the  heritage  of  our 
Corps,  our  traditions,  our  discipline,  our 
professionalism  and  our  combat  readiness. 
I  can  only  say  to  Marines  here.  Marines  ev- 
erywhere, and  former  Marines — you  are  the 
finest — you  are  United  States  Marines. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  also  to  pay 
tribute  to  some  other  great  Americans  with 
whom  and  for  whom  it  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  serve  these  last  four  years — our  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, a  brave  and  tremendous 
American;  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Hon- 
orable Mel  Laird,  whom  I  am  honored  to 
call  my  friend;  Secretary  John  Chafee,  a 
tremendous  American  and  former  Marine 
and  a  great  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Admiral 
Tom  Moorer,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs; 
leaders  of  the  other  military  services;  and 
many  other  distinguished  Americans — civil- 
ians and  those  in  uniform — whom  I  call 
patriots — who  are  serving  our  country  In  a 
most  difficult,  divisive  time — and  doing  It 
courageously,  competently  and  selflessly. 
They  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  people  of 
our  country. 

I  say  to  Genera!  Bob  Cushman  as  I  pass 
to  him  the  command  of  the  Corps  and  our 
battle  color.  I  have  the  greatest  confidence 
in  the  future  of  the  Corps  under  his  leader- 
ship and  with  his  wife,  Audrey  Cushman.  I 
am  confident — absolutely  confident — that  the 
standards,  the  professionalism,  the  quality, 
the  progress,  the  combat  readiness  of  the 
Corps  will  continue.  I  am  confident  of  this 
because  I  have  known  Bob  Cushman  for 
many  years.  He  is  a  great  Marine — and  he 
will  be  leading  other  great  Marines. 

And  finally,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  love,  my  apprecia- 
tion, my  pride  in  Emily,  my  wife— the  first 
lady  of  the  Corps  these  past  four  years — and 
who  has  served  many  other  years  as  a  Ma- 
rine wife  and  mother.  And  she  has  ably 
represented  all  Marine  wives  and  mothers  In 
a  most  exemplary  fashion — Including  the 
fact  that  both  of  her  sons — our  sons — served 
in  Vietnam  as  combat  infantry  leaders — one 
of  them  twice.  As  Emily  and  I  leave  the 
active  ranks  of  the  Corps,  we  will  continue 
to  be — as  we  have  always  been,  and  will 
always  be — two  Marines,  cherishing  our 
Corps,  and  loving  our  great  countrv,  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Remarks  ey  Gen.  Robert  E.  Cushman,  Jr., 
Incoming    Commandant    of    the    Marine 
Corps,  at  Marine  Corps  Chance  of  Com- 
mand, Marine  Barracks.  Washington,  D.C. 
I  am  deeply  grateful  and  very  proud  Indeed 
to  be  selected  as  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  and  to  embark  upon  my  tour  of  duty. 
I   accept   your   charge,   Mr.   Secretary.   We 
will    maintain    the    professionalism    of   the 
Corps. 

I  am  fully  responsive  to  the  oath  which  I 
Just  took  with  respect  to  loyalty  and  dedica- 
tion and  we  shall  continue  to  put  our  full 
energies  Into  running  the  Marine  Corps  as  It 
has  been  run. 

I  see  my  duty  as  being  outward  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy — to 
have  a  Corps  which  is  ready  to  win  in  com- 
bat at  any  time,  at  any  place.  Our  Corps  must 
be  ready  to  do  this  using  the  minimum  of 
the  taxpayer's  dollars. 

In  addition,  there  is  an  Inward  duty  which 
I  feel  to  every  Marine.  Every  Marine  deserves 
to  have  the  best  training  In  the  world.  This 
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he  shall  have.  I  think  that  every  Marine 
deserves  to  have  held  up  to  him  the  highest 
standards  of  professionalism — the  highest 
Ideals.  I  aK^o  believe  that  there  must  be 
amongst  our  Marines  no  discrimination.  And 
I  believe  that  the  Marine  who  has  problems, 
these  should  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Corps. 

I  would  like  to  next  say  that  whatever 
soldierly  virtues  I  may  have  I  owe  to  my 
mother  who  started  me  out  on  this  road 
many  years  ago  and  who  is  here  today.  She 
has  certainly  taught  me  about  hard  work. 
And  I  would  like  to  pay  my  love  and  respect 
to  my  wife,  Audrey,  who  has  worked  beside 
me  for  36  years  of  Marine  Corps  service. 
Without  her  I  would  not  be  standing  here. 
She  is  truly  a  Marine  and  loves  the  Corps  as 
much  as  I  do. 

I  would  also  like  to  say,  on  behalf  of  all 
Marines,  that  we  wish  Emily  and  Chappie 
Godspeed  and  many  years  of  health  and  hap- 
piness, because  these  are  the  two  things  that 
cotint  in  their  richly  de.served  retirement. 

As  I  take  over  the  Job,  I  would  once  again 
like  to  promise  that  the  Corps  will  be  kept 
lean  and  mean  and  we  will  take  care  of  our 
own. 


JOHN  L.  NUGENT  1906-72 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRINGER 

of   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Lincoln,  111.,  lost  a  dedicated  civic 
leader,  and  I  a  close  friend,  in  the  death 
on  January  8,  1972,  of  John  L.  Nugent, 
longtime  copublisher,  with  his  wife  Al- 
lyne,  of  the  Lincoln  Courier. 

A  native  of  Jamaica  in  the  British 
West  Indies,  Mr.  Nugent  was  educated  in 
private  schools  in  Prance  and  England. 
He  met  the  former  Allyne  V.  Carpenter, 
who  then  was  owner  of  the  Courier,  m 
Paris,  and  they  were  married  in  London 
in  1930.  The  Nugents  returned  to  Lincoln 
and  publi-shed  the  Courier  until  its  sale  to 
William  V.  Joy  in  1968.  In  1946  they  re- 
ceived an  award  from  the  New  York  Mu- 
seum of  Science  and  Industry  as  pub- 
lishers of  "America's  foremost  small- 
town daily  newspaper." 

Mr.  Nugent  was  a  vigorous  worker  for 
the  betterment  of  Lincoln  and  Logan 
County,  at  one  time  serving  as  president 
of  the  Lincoln  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I 
include  Mr.  Nugenfs  obituary  from  the 
January  10  issue  of  the  Lincoln  Courier, 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Lincoln  City 
Council,  and  a  tribute  by  Mayor  Edward 
M.  Malerich  of  Lincoln. 

[Prom  the  Lincoln  (111.)  Courier, 

Jan.  10.  1972] 

Funeral  Services  Tuesday  for  John  Nugent, 

Retired  Copublisher  of  the  Courier 

Funeral  services  for  John  L.  Nugent,  re- 
tired Courier  co-publisher,  will  be  Tuesday 
afternoon  at  Holland  and  Barry  Funeral 
Home.  His  death  occurred  Saturday  after- 
noon. 

Visitation  at  the  funeral  home  will  be  at 
2  p.m.  preceding  the  funeral  service  at  3  p.m. 
Rector  Laurence  Larson  of  Trinity  Epis- 
copal church  will  be  In  charge  of  the  last 
rites  with  cremation  to  follow  at  Falrlawn 
Crematory  In  Decatur. 

Mr.  Nugent  was  born  March  2,  1906,  In 
MandervlUe,  Jamaica,  British  West  Indies, 
the  son  of  Harry  and  Meg  Nugent. 

He  and  the  former  Allyne  V.  Carpenter, 
who  then  owned  and  published  the  Courier 
for  many  years  and  who  survives,  were  mar- 
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rled  in  London,  Englard,  July  20.  1940.  They 
had  met  lu  Paris. 

Upon  their  retvim  to  the  United  States, 
they  resided  In  Chicago  for  three  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  they  placed  the  Courier  In 
the  hands  of  a  manager.  Returning  then  to 
Lincoln,  the  Nugents  published  the  Courier 
until  July  1,  1968. 

Two  sisters  also  survive — Mrs.  J.  H.  (Mary) 
Cottrell  of  O.xon,  England;  and  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Margot  Oland  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  The 
latter  resides  in  Blue  Wing,  a  seaside  man- 
sion. Mr.  Nugent  was  preceded  in  death  by 
a  brother.  Laud. 

The  deceased  received  his  education  In  pri- 
vate schools  in  England  and  France  and  for 
a  time  served  as  a  customer  relations  execu- 
tive for  a  bank  In  Paris. 

He  suffered  a  heart  seizure  at  his  home, 
227  Third  i,t.,  and  when  resuscitation  efforts 
failed  war,  rushfd  to  .Abraham  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial Hospital.  He  was  pronounced  dead  on 
arrival  at  4:05  p.m. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nugent  retired  from  a  long 
and  active  life  in  the  newspaper  field  when 
they  sold  the  Lincoln  Evening  Courier  to 
William  V.  Joy.  owner  of  the  Centralla  (111.) 
Sentinel.  Since,  the  Courier  publisher  has 
been  James  L.  Fetgatter,  who  Is  also  business 
manager  of  the  Centralla  dally.  When  the 
paper  changed  hands,  the  name  was  changed 
to  Lincoln  Courier. 

The  newspaper  home  at  Pulaski  and  Mc- 
Lean streets  was  built  from  a  number  of 
smaller  business  buildings,  which  were  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nugent. 

Mr.  Nugent  took  an  active  part  in  the 
civic  and  community  life  of  Lincoln  during 
his  newspaper  career.  He  served  as  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Lincoln — 
had  been  a  member  of  Lincoln  lodge  914, 
B.P.O.  Elks,  since  Oct.  6.  1943.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Elks  National  Foundation 
(a  grand  lodge  scholarship  program). 

One  of  the  highlights  In  the  professional 
life  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nugent  came  in  Janu- 
ary. 1946,  when  they  received  an  award  as 
publishers  of  "America's  foremost  small  town 
dally  newspaper." 

The  honor  was  bestowed  by  the  New  Tork 
Museum  of  Science  and  Industry  and  the 
certincate  of  honor  still  hangs  in  the  Courier 
building  business  office. 

Both  the  publishers  and  their  newspaper 
received  widespread  recognition  and  public- 
ity after  the  honor  was  bestowed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nugent  traveled  widely,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  former's 
hobby  was  dogs — he  loved  the  animals  and 
always  had  them  about  him.  He  was  often 
seen  in  downtown  Lincoln  before  his  Illness 
with  his  pet  poodle,  Barney. 

In  a  statement  in  the  Evening  Courier 
of  Aug.  26.  1953,  on  the  eve  of  the  City  of 
Lincoln  centennial,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nugent 
set  forth  guidelines  for  their  publishing  phi- 
losophy— to  which  they  hued  until  retiring. 
The  statement  follows — 

"We  take  pride  in  being  a  part  In  seeing 
that  people  are  kept  informed.  We  wUl  con- 
tinue to  challenge  the  community  In  Its  wel- 
fare driveo.  in  relation  to  the  exercise  of  the 
ballot  and  in  relation  to  Its  needs.  While 
appreciating  what  we  have,  we  must  not 
forget  what  we  should  have. 

"It  is  our  mission  to  bring  the  world  to 
your  doorstep — for  either  a  hurried  glance, 
a  leisurely  perusal,  or  a  concentrated  study. 
We  shall  chronicle  who  was  bom,  who  died, 
and  who  was  married.  We  will  predict  the 
weather,  provide  results  of  sports  contests, 
and  in  various  other  ways  offer  a  varied 
reading  menu  for  your  Information  and 
entertainment. 

"Nor  will  we  relent  In  assisting  the  devel- 
opment of  Logan  County  In  civic,  economic, 
educational,  religious,  social  and  cultural 
progress  In  the  days  before  us.  In  this  way, 
we  shall  do  our  part  to  promote  better  life 
and  better  living  for  the  people  of  this  great 
community." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(Resolution  adopted  by  the  Lincoln  City 
Council,  Jan.  17,  1972) 

"Whereas.  John  L.  Nugent,  retired  co- 
publisher  of  The  Lincoln  Evening  Courier 
departed  this  life  Jan.  8.  1972;  and 

"Whereas,  from  1933  to  July  1,  1968,  John 
L.  Nugent,  as  co-publisher  of  The  Lincoln 
Evening  Courier,  made  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  the  betterment  of  the  citizens  of 
Lincoln  and  the  surrounding  community 
and 

"Whereas,  the  members  of  the  City  Coimcll 
wish,  by  these  presents,  to  recognize  these 
invaluable  contributions  of  John  L.  Nugent 
to  the  progressive  growth  and  development  of 
the  city  and  county  during  his  newspaper 
career,  and  further  wish  to  express  their 
sincere  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  family  In 
this  time  of  .sorrow. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  firmly  resolved  by 
the  city  council  of  the  City  of  Lincoln,  m., 
that  John  L.  Nugent  be  long  remembered, 
along  with  his  wife.  Allyne  V.  Nugent,  as  co- 
publishers  of  America's  foremost  small  town 
daily  newspaper,  and  for  the  civic  and  com- 
munity progress  achieved  by  and  through 
his  efforts,  and  that  the  sincere  sympathy  of 
the  City  Council  is  hereby  conveyed  to  hU 
wife.  Allyne  V.  Nugent,  and  his  family  in  his 
passing;  and  that  the  original  of  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  presented  to  his  wife,  Allyne  V. 
Nugent,  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  spread 
upon  the  official  records  of  this  City." 

Mayor  Voices  Appreciation 
As  mayor  of  the  city  of  Lincoln,  I  would 
like  to  speak  a  word  in  appreciation  of  the 
contributions  to  our  civic  and  community 
life  which  were  made  by  the  late  John  L 
Nugent. 

As  co-publisher  of  the  Lincoln  Courier, 
w.th  his  wife.  Allyne,  he  for  many  years 
througli  the  newspaper,  made  no  few  contri- 
butions to  a  better  life  for  the  citizens  of 
Lincoln.  Further,  he  did  his  bit  for  the 
progress  of  our  growing  city. 

As  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  our  business 
and  professional  men  and  through  this  orga- 
nization, helped  our  city  onward  and  upward. 
The  Courier  has  always  stood  for  community 
progress  and  development,  not  only  stood, 
but  put  a  sturdy  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 

For  the  citizens  of  Lincoln,  may  I  speak 
words  of  sympathy  for  Mrs.  Nugent  in  her 
bereavement. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Malebich. 
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IN  SEARCH  OF  LEADERSHIP 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday.  January  25.  1972 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  much 
in  vogue  today  to  talk  about  what  is 
wrong  with  our  country.  It  will  be  even 
more  so  as  this  election  year  proceeds 
toward  its  November  drama.  There  is 
little  to  be  gained  by  my  repeating  in 
this  small  space  the  long  list  of  the 
Nation's  woes,  both  because  they  are  all 
too  familiar  and  because  I  view  them 
as  symptomatic  of  a  more  fundamental 
problem— a  void  in  political  leadership. 

Let  us,  before  we  are  caught  up  in 
campaign  rhetoric,  reflect  more  deeply 
than  we  have  in  the  past  on  the  nature 
of  political  leadership.  An  imderstanding 
of  this  force  can,  I  believe,  provide  us 
with  a  standard  against  which  we  may 
measure  1972's  multitude  of  candidates, 
issues,  promises,  and  demands. 


Simply  put,  leadership  is  providing  in- 
spiration and  motivation  for  others.  It 
involves  the  setting  of  goals  that  groups 
of  people  can  jointly  aspire  to  and  work 
toward.  Leadership  is  the  ability  to  make 
people  look  beyond  today  and  join  to- 
gether in  working  for  tomorrow. 

People  can  and  do  look  for  leadership 
from  many  sources — the  church,  the 
school,  the  sports,  and  entertainment 
world.  Some  types  of  leadership  have  real 
staying  power,  such  as  that  of  the  Rev- 
erend Billy  Graham  for  his  followers, 
while  some  leadership  is  as  fluid  and  un- 
stable as  women's  fashions. 

One  rource  to  which  people  naturally 
look  for  leadership  is  the  holder  of  high 
public  office  and,  most  particularly,  the 
chief  executive  officers  of  the  Nation, 
State,  or  city.  Such  leadership  is  chal- 
lenged and  harassed  by  the  subleaders 
of  a  proliferation  of  philosophically  ori- 
ented groups  of  extreme  conservatives, 
extreme  liberals;  minority  interest 
croups  of  blacks  and  Chicanos;  women 
liberation  fronts;  youth  groups.  Also 
there  are  the  issue  oriented  groups  inter- 
ested solely  in  their  special  fields,  as 
consumerism,  antiwar  action,  the  en- 
vironment, et  cetera.  Leadership  in  these 
movements  is  single  purposed  in  a  sense. 
It  tends  to  be  adversary  in  approach  and 
thus  can  be  deliberately  divisive  and 
highly  controversial.  But  the  executive 
leader  cannot  indulge  the  luxury  of  this 
straightforward  and  simple  approach. 
He  must  both  lead  and  converge  inter- 
ests. 

Such  a  leader  must  not  only  share  the 
awareness  and  concern  which  cause  di- 
verse movements  but  also  he  must  match 
his  sensibilities  with  words  and  deeds 
which  will  inspire  and  unite  the  people 
in  a  common  effort.  The  needs  in  "words 
and  deeds"  need  emphasis.  Without  ac- 
tion of  a  relevant  and  meaningful  kind, 
words  become  mere  sloganeering. 

Our  expectations  have  been  met  on 
some  scale,  in  some  degree,  but  clearly, 
leadership  in  this  most  important  area  of 
public  life  is  more  an  exception  than  a 
rule.  The  present  administration  is  not 
exceptional.  The  President  has  stated 
repeatedly  that  he  wants  "to  bring  us 
together."  We  have  heard  this  slogan 
over  and  over  again  for  the  last  3  years — 
and  to  no  avail.  We  must  understand 
what  is  now  most  obvious,  that  a  rhetoric 
of  unity  is  not  the  stuff  of  leadership: 

The  President  was  a  peace  can<Jidate 
and  promised  "an  Asian  war  fought  by 
Asians."  We  now  experience  the  most 
massive  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  since 
the  Tet  offensive.  Clearly,  a  rhetoric  of 
peace  is  not  the  stuff  of  leadership. 

The  President  was  a  "Law  and  Order" 
candidate  and  promised  repeatedly  a  re- 
turn to  domestic  serenity.  The  crime  rate 
continues  Its  rise  and  drug  abuse  threat- 
ens all  areas  of  American  life.  A  rhetoric 
of  tranquillity  is  not  the  stuff  of  leader- 
ship, nor  is  the  rhetoric  of  economic 
prosperity  or  racial  harmony  or  credi- 
bility. 

If  slogans  will  not  unify  and  direct  a 
nation,  what  will?  The  answers  can  be 
drawn  from  the  lives  of  political  leaders 
from  American  history.  The  great  leaders 
of  this  Nation  and  all  other  countries 
have  been  those  who  set  grand  but 
achievable   goals  toward  which   people 
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could  strive.  At  times,  the  goal  was  the 
conquering  of  a  threatening  foreign 
enemy;  at  other  times,  it  was  the  expan- 
sion or  revival  of  the  domestic  economy. 
We  must  study  these  historical  cases  and 
ask,  what  makes  them  examples  of  suc- 
cessful leadership?  What  lessons  are  to 
be  learned  from  these  cases?  I  suggest  a 
partial  answer. 

First  of  all,  the  goals  set  for  the  Na- 
tion, in  each  case,  captured  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  people.  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  set  the  tone  of  the  drive  to 
restore  prosperity  with  the  words,  "We 
have  nothing  to  fear  but  fear  itself."  Such 
words  as  these  inspire  and  give  confi- 
dence to  a  despairing  people. 

True  leaders  share  their  vision  and  al- 
low a  nation  to  feel  again  the  excite- 
ment of  pioneering,  the  satisfaction  of 
invention,  the  willingness  to  see  beyond 
the  mountain.  Great  leaders  provide  the 
stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of  and  stoke 
the  energies  to  realize  them. 

The  second  lesson  of  history  is  that 
these  goals  were  measurable.  President 
Kennedy  said  that  we  would  put  a  man 
on  the  moon  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 
Success  or  failure  was  clear,  and  each 
year  we  could  all  mark  the  progress  to- 
ward that  goal. 

Finally,  the  announced  goal  must  in- 
volve the  mobilization  of  human  talents 
and  physical  resources.  A  leader  is  one 
who  sets  goals  that  will  bring  together 
the  ideas  and  skills  of  many  people  and 
will  put  in  motion  the  development  and 
application  of  our  physical  and  tech- 
nological skills. 

For  a  nation  such  as  ours  with  a  great 
number  of  people  with  far-flung  borders 
no  small  efforts  will  do.  You  cannot  chal- 
lenge or  motivate  our  vast  talents  and 
great  resources  by  puny  projects  and 
penny-ante  ftmding.  A  powerful  people 
must  engage  in  undertakings  that  match 
their  strength  and  tap  the  full  range  of 
their  abilities.  This  is  the  hallmark  of 
real  progress.  Unless  a  people  feels  in- 
formed about  and  involved  in  their  na- 
tion's progress,  they  have  no  trust  in 
its  destiny  or  in  its  leadei-ship.  and  each 
man  goes  his  own  way. 

I  think  that  this  is  the  situation  now, 
where  few  feel  that  their  voices  are 
heard,  that  they  are  working  in  concert 
with  their  fellows  toward  something 
valuable,  or.  for  that  matter,  that  it 
makes  any  difference.  Today,  each  man 
is  an  island. 

The  American  people  have  always  re- 
sponded to  leaders  when  imaginative, 
measurable,  and  involving  goals  have 
been  enunciated.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
we  are  ready  to  respond  again — not  to 
slogans  or  wishes  slipped  under  closed 
doors,  but  to  direct  and  realistic  requests 
upon  our  imaginations  and  energies. 


COMMUNITY    CLUBS    DAY    IN    THE 
CALUMET  REGION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    IIXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  25.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  outstanding  communities  in  the  dis- 
trict which  I  am  proud  to  represent  is 
the  village  of  Lansing,  III.  The  mayor  of 
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that  community  is  Mr.  Jack  McNary,  one 
of  the  outstanding  public  ofiBcials  serv- 
ing municipal  government  throughout 
the  State  of  Illinois.  Therefore,  I  am 
especially  pleased  to  insert  into  the  Rec- 
ord a  proclamation  issued  by  Mayor  Mc- 
Nary designating  January  11,  1972.  as 
Community  Clubs  E>ay  in  the  Calumet 
region: 

Community  Clubs  Day  in  the  Calumet 
Region 

Whereas,  the  women  of  the  Calumet  Re- 
gion are  constantly  striving  through  private 
means  to  further  the  cultural,  civil  and  char- 
itable alms  of  our  great  city;  end 

Whereas,  the  furtherance  of  these  aims  re- 
quires long  and  dedicated  work,  and  money 
to  finance  worthwhile  projects;  and 

Whereas,  Radio  Station  WLNR  has  realized 
this  need,  and  will  attempt  to  aid  women's 
organizations  through  Community  Clubs 
awards; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Jack  O.  McNary,  Mayor  of 
Lansing,  In  cooperation  with  Radio  Station 
WLNR  do  hereby  designate  January  11,  1972. 
as:  "Community  Clubs  Day  in  the  Calumet 
Region."  and  call  upon  all  citizens  to  fully 
support  the  civic,  cultural  and  charitable 
women's  organizations  in  the  Calumet 
Region. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  to  be  affixed  the  great  seal 
of  the  City  of  Lansing  this  4th  day  of  Jan- 
uary. 1972. 

Jack  O.  McNary. 

Mayor. 


DEFENSE  COST  RISE  BECAUSE  OP 
MILITARY    GADGETRY 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Defense  budget  for 
next  year  will  rise  as  much  as  $5  billion 
in  terms  of  new  total  obligational  au- 
thority and  $1  billion  in  terms  of  new 
budgetary  authority.  While  many  of  us 
are  still  searching  for  the  elusive  Viet- 
nam peace  dividend  as  the  war  supposed- 
ly winds  down,  defense  costs  continue  to 
rise  rapidly.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this 
increase,  I  believe,  is  the  militai-y's  in- 
sistence on  weighing  down  much  of  our 
weaponry  with  unnecessai-y  gadgets. 

Our  allies,  as  well  as  the  Soviet  Union, 
are  able  to  build  cheaper  and,  often,  more 
reliable  weapons  than  the  United  States. 
For  instance,  the  Soviet  Union  could 
build  one  of  its  Mig-21  fighters  at  Amer- 
ican prices  with  American  lalxjr  for  $1.1 
million.  By  compaiison,  the  Na\^''s  new 
F-14  will  cost  at  least  $16  million.  Thus, 
the  Soviet  Union,  even  at  American 
prices,  could  outproduce  the  United 
States  by  15  to  1.  While  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  the  Mig  is  a  better  airplane 
than  the  F-14,  I  am  sure  that  the  F-14 
is  not  15  times  better  than  the  Mig-21. 

It  is  my  fear  that,  unless  the  United 
States  begins  building  simple,  cheap,  and 
reliable  weapons,  that  we  may  be  bank- 
rupting the  Treasury  in  the  name  of  na- 
tional defense.  As  a  result,  I  have  called 
uf>on  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird 
to  initiate  a  major  Pentagon  study  in 
order  to  find  ways  to  cui-b  the  military's 
insistence  on  goldplating  most  of  our 
new  weapon  .systems.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  could,  and 
must,  find  ways  to  build  simple,  reliable. 
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and  cheap  new  weapon  systems.  My  letter 
to  Secretary  Laird  follows: 

January  5,  1971. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird, 

Secretary  of  Defense,  The  Pentagon,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Laird:  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  next  year's  defense  budget  will  Include 
a  huge  increase  In  defense  spending  that 
will  total  at  least  $4  billion. 

It  Is  my  fear  that  our  defense  costs  ar« 
skyrocketing  upward  because  we  weigh  doVn 
our  defenses  with  unnecessary  electronics 
and  weaponry.  All  of  our  major  allies  who 
have  an  Inventory  of  weapoiis  similar  to  our 
own  build  cheaper  and  oftentimes  more  reli- 
able weapons.  Even  the  Soviet  Union  is  able 
to  turn  out  ships,  and  planes  at  a  consider- 
ably lower  cost.  It  appears  to  me  that  Ameri- 
can defense  costs  are  sj  much  higher  because 
our  generals  and  admirals  insist  on  loading 
down  our  ships  and  planes  with  a  lot  gadg- 
etry  that  is  of  marginal  military  value. 

"To  be  more  specific,  the  cost  of  tlie  F-4B 
In  the  late  fifties  was  a  little  more  than  $3 
million.  Our  next  generation  of  aircraft  will 
cost  considerably  more.  Current  estimates  In- 
dicate that  the  Air  Force's  new  F-15  wUl 
cost  approximately  $9  million  and  the  F-14 
Is  expected  to  cost  at  least  $16  mUlion.  Many 
knowledgeable  individuals  fear  that  the  ulti- 
mate cost  of  the  P-14  may  rise  as  high  as 
$20  million  per  copy. 

In  shipbuilding  the  problem  exists  in  es- 
cort vessels  as  well  as  air  craft  carriers.  Our 
latest  generation  of  destroyer  escort,  the  DE- 
1052,  costs  approximately  $34  million  on  a 
per  copy  program  unit  cost  basis.  The  DD-963 
at  present  estimates  will  cost  at  least  $90 
million,  and  again  many  knowledgable  indi- 
viduals fear  that  the  cost  will  eventually  ex- 
ceed $100  million.  In  hearings  conducted  on 
the  CVAN-70  before  a  Joint  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  cost  of  the 
Elsenhower  (CVAN-69)  for  fiscal  1970  was 
estimated  at  $510  million.  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  CVAN-70, 
if  it  is  approved  this  year,  will  be  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $1  billion. 

The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
produce  their  MIG-21  at  American  prices  and 
with  American  labor  for  about  $1.1  million 
according  to  recent  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  The  Rus- 
sians can  outclass  this  country  by  producing 
15  of  their  MIG-21's  for  the  same  cost  of  one 
of  our  new  F-14's.  While  the  P-14  may  be  a 
better  airplane  than  the  Russian  MIO,  it  Is 
surely  not  fifteen  times  better. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  unless  the  United 
States  begins  to  build  cheaper,  reliable  and 
simple  weapons  we  will  face  the  possibility  of 
bankrupting  the  Treasury  In  the  name  of 
national  defense. 

In  view  of  these  developments  I  am  re- 
questing that  you  Initiate  a  major  depart- 
ment-wide review  to  determine  ways  to  pro- 
duce simple,  reliable  weapons  before  we  price 
ourselves  completely  out  of  the  market. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  because  of  the  gold- 
plating  in  our  weapons  system  development 
programs,  it  is  my  belief  that  these  huge 
increases  in  defense  spending  do  very  little 
to  really  improve  our  national  security. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Les  Aspin, 
Member  of  Congress. 


CICAR'S  NOAA-CARIB,  A  NEW  EX- 
PERIMENT  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC  COOPERATION 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
I  called  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
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in  the  House  a  project  entitled  CICAR, 
cooperative  investigation  of  the  Carib- 
bean and  adjacent  regions.  The  United 
States  is  one  of  15  countries  participat- 
ing in  this  project  sponsored  by  the  In- 
tergovernmental Oceanographic  Com- 
mission of  UNESCO  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive, scientific  investigation  of  the 
Caribbean  on  a  cooperative,  interna- 
tional basis.  CICAR  field  work  was  be- 
gun in  1970  and  will  conclude  its  research 
this  year. 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  CICAR  pro- 
gram IS  to  promote  the  education  and 
traming  of  marine  scientists  in  the  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  countries  The 
coordinator  for  U.S.  participation  in 
CICAR,  Dr.  Harris  B.  Stewart.  Jr.  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administrations  Atlantic 
Oceanographic  and  Meteorological  Lab- 
oratories in  Miami,  felt  that  progress  in 
this  area  was  less  than  it  could  be. 

On  Dr.  Stewart's  recommendation  a 
special  program,  NOAA-CARIB,  has  been 
approved  by  the  National  Oceanic  and 
AtmosDheric  Administration  as  a  part  of 
the  CICAR  program.  NOAA-CARIB  has 
two  major  objectives— to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  education  and  training  at 
sea  for  CICAR-counti-y  nationals  and  to 
contribute  to  the  overall  CICAR  scien- 
tific program. 

A  recent  article  by  Dr.  Stewart  en- 
titled "CICAR's  NOAA-CARIB  a  New 
Experiment  in  International  Scien- 
tific Cooperation."'  further  explains  the 
need  for  and  objectives  of  this  program. 
I  commend  Dr.  Stewart's  article  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues: 
CIC.4R-S   NOAA-CARIB.   a  New  Experiment 

IN    INTERNATION.W.    SCIENTIFIC    COOPERATION 

(By  Harris  B.  Stewart,  Jr.) 
The  Cooperative  Investigation  of  the  Carib- 
bean and  Adjacent  Regions  (CICAR)  is  now 
In  the  third  year  of  the  field  phase  as  a  15- 
natlon  scientific  inquiry  Into  the  marine 
biology,  physical  oceanography,  fisheries 
marine  geology  and  geophysics,  and  meteor- 
ology of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  its  adjacent 
regions,  including  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Al- 
though the  results  are  not  yet  completely 
in.  it  appears  that  n  good  deal  of  new  Infor- 
mation has  been  developed  on  all  phases  of 
the  operation  to  date. 

One  of  the  stated  alms  of  the  CICAR  pro- 
grasn  and  its  sponsor,  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Oceanographic  Commtssion  of  UNESCO 
Is   to   foster   the   education   and   training  of 
marine  scientists  in  the  Latin  American  and 
Caribbean  countries.  Unlike  the  exploratory 
and  scientific  phases  of  CICAR  which  have 
moved  along  successfully,  the  international 
education  and  training  phase  has  received 
a  good  deal  of  lip  service,  but  actual  training 
of  scientists  on  ships  of  other  countries  has 
been  less  than  the  initiators  of  CICAR  had 
hoped.  Certainly  it  has  been  much  less  than 
those  countries  that  need  such  education  and 
training    had    hoped.    There    has    been    the 
quasi-synoptic    CICAR    Survey    Month-I    In 
August  of  last  year  In  which  ships  of  several 
countries    worked    together    on    a    well    co- 
ordinated program  of  physical  and  biological 
measurements,  but  generally  It  was  Mexicans 
on   the   Mexican   ship,   Venezuelans  on   the 
Venezuelan  ship.  United  States  scientists  on 
the   United   States  ships,  and  so  on.  There 
have  been,  of  course,  some  exceptions    US 
scientists  have  been  on  Mexican  and  Brazil- 
ian   ships,    and    Colombian    oceanographers 
have  been  aboard  U.S.  ships,  and  there  are 
other   examples;    but   any   research   ship   is 
usually   full   when   it  saUs.  Its  projects  are 
planned  well  In  advance  by  the  persons  who 
Will  be  aboard,  and  usually  there  Is  neither 
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bunk  space  nor  project  time  for  foreign  In- 
vestigators. His  status  Is  therefore  that  of 
visitor  or  observer  at  best;  and  because  there 
is  only  one  or  perhaps  two  bunks  available, 
the  foreign  country  usually  sends  a  senior 
person  for  prestige  purposes,  one  who  does 
not  need  the  training  at  sea  anyway.  The 
end  result  has  been  that  there  have  been  few 
opportunities  on  CICAR  ships  to  date  for  the 
education  and  training  of  those  Latin  Amer- 
ican and  Caribbean  nationals  who  need  it 
most— the  younger  scientists,  university 
faculty  and  staff,  and.  most  Importantly 
students. 

We  In  the  United  States  know  well  how 
hard  it  is  to  come  by  financial  support  for 
oceanographic   research   at   sea,    and   conse- 
quently, we  tend  to  load  our  own  ships  with 
as  many  of  our  own  scientists  and  students  as 
possible,  so  that  we  can  get  the  most  out  of 
our  ship-operation  dollar— a  perfectly  under- 
standable approach.  However,  all  of  the  other 
CICAR   countries  have   considerably  less  In 
the  way  of  facilities  and  research  ships  than 
we  do.  and  it  is  equally  understandable  that 
they  look  to  the  larger  countries,  particularly 
the  United  States,  for  help.  At  the  CICAR  In- 
ternational Coordination  Group  meetings  in 
Washington  in  1969,  in  Mexico  City  in  1970 
and  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago  In  1971,  the  Co- 
lombian, Venezuelan,  Mexican  and  Jamaican 
delegations,  as  well  as  the  delegation  from 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  and  others  were  elo- 
quent in  their  pleas  for  assistance  within  the 
CICAR  framework.  They  did  not  ask  for  ex- 
pensive facilities  or  new  ships,  they  primarily 
wanted  basic  oceanographic  equipment  and 
the   opportunity   to   have   their   people   get 
scientific  cxperlerce  at  sea  as  part  of  the  edu- 
cation  and   training  program  of  their  own 
countries   The  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development    (AID)    worked   out   a  scheme 
whereby  an  oceanographic  Instrument  spe- 
cialist. Gilbert  Jaffe.  Director  of  the  NOAA 
National      Oceanographic     Instrumentation 
Center,  visited  some  of  the  CICAR  countries 
and  recommended  to  AID  what  instruments 
they  most  required.  Funds  have  been  made 
available,    and    some    badly    needed    instru- 
mentation will   go  to  several  of  the  CICAR 
countries.    The   University  of   Rhode   Island 
has  provided  some  excess  gear  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  West  Indies  on  Trinidad,  and 
the  NOAA   National   Ocean  Survey  has  pro- 
vided a  shallow-water  echo  sounder  to  the 
Mexican  R.'V  URIBE  on  loan.  These  ir.stru- 
ments  have  been  of  considerable  help,  but 
the  pressinc:  need  for  education  and  training 
at  sea  Is  still  unmet 

It  was  primarily  to  meet  this  need  that 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration (NOAA)  conceived  the  idea  of 
NOAA-CARIB.  Although  the  "CARIB"  part 
of  the  expedition  title  can  be  considered  as 
being  derived  either  from  the  name  of  the 
sea  or  from  the  ancestral  inhabitants  of  the 
area,  it  can  also  stand  for  Clear  Area  Re- 
search and  Instruction  Breakthrough.  Ac- 
tually, the  concept  does  represent  a  very  real 
"breakthrough"  in  the  running  of  interna- 
tional cooperative  expeditions. 

Briefly,  the  rationale  was  this:  Because  the 
overall  CICAR  scientific  framework  has  al- 
ready been  set,  why  should  all  United  States 
vessels  taking  part  c.irry  out  only  those  as- 
pects of  the  CICAR  program  that  U.  S.  scien- 
tists are  Interested  In?  Why  would  It  not  be 
possible  to  work  with  the  CICAR  National 
Coordinators  In  several  of  the  CICAR  coun- 
tries to  develop  Joint  research  projects  that 
would  reflect  primarily  the  marine  research 
interests  of  each  of  the  countries  concerned? 
We  would  then  put  six  or  eight  scientists 
from  CICAR  country  "X"  aboard  a  U.S. 
oceanographic  research  ship  to  work  with 
their  U.S.  counterparts  in  carrying  out  ma- 
rine research  projects  that  had  the  highest 
priority  for  country  "X".  At  the  end  of  the 
project,  lasting  about  a  week,  the  ship  would 
put  Into  a  major  port  of  country  "X"  and 
make  a  one-day  training  and  demonstration 
cruise  on  which  the  ship  would  carry  as  many 
students,  faculty,  administrators  and  poU- 
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tlclans  who  might  also  need  educating,  local 
press  representatives,  etc.,  as  the  ship  could 
accommodate  for  one  day.  On  this  one-day 
trip,  those  scientists  from  country  "X"  who 
had  been  aboard  for  the  previous  week,  would 
act  as  the  Instructors  for  the  one-day  par- 
ticipants. Not  only  would  they  speak  the 
language,  but  they  would  also  by  then  know 
the  ship  and  its  capabilities,  would  be  more 
familiar  with  local  training  needs,  and  could 
tailor  the  teaching  accordingly.  As  a  by- 
product, they  would  also  enhance  their  own 
prestige  locally  by  being  in  a  position  of  ob- 
vious Importance  on  a  large  foreign  research 
vessel.  If  properly  planned,  such  axi  opera- 
tion could  also  contribute  valuable  research 
information. 

With  this  as  the  basic  framework  for 
NOAA-CARIB,  the  idea  was  circulated  within 
NOAA  in  hopes  of  Identifying  a  ship  that 
could  be  used  for  such  a  program.  The  idea 
was  well  received,  and  shlptlme  aboard  the 
NOAA  Ship  Discoverer  was  allotted  to  this 
program  by  NOAA's  Atlantic  Oceanographic 
and  Meteorological  Laboratories  In  Miami 
from  the  research  time  these  labs  had  re- 
ceived. The  scheduled  time  includes  the  72 
days  between  October  5th  when  the  ship  will 
sail  from  Miami,  and  December  15th  when 
she  returns.  The  present  Itinerary  will  take 
the  Discoverer  from  Miami  to  Veracruz.  Mex- 
ico; Kingston,  Jamaica;  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico;  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad;  Cumana,  Vene- 
zuela;  Cartagena,  Colombia;  and  back  to 
Miami.  The  plan  Is  that  some  seven  to  ten 
scientists  from  each  country  wUl  Join  the 
ship  at  the  port  prior  to  the  port  stop  in 
their  own  country  and  will  carry  out  their 
own  projects  aboard  enroute  to  their  own 
port  for  the  one-day  trip.  Several  NOAA 
projects  will  also  be  carried  out  en  route. 

Planning  is  already  well  along  for  NOAA- 
CARIB,  and  the  contact  In  each  of  the  six 
countries  to  be  visited  has  been  Identified.  If 
marine  scientists  in  any  of  these  countries 
have  projects  that  they  would  like  to  have 
considered,  they  should  submit  their  plans 
to  their  local  NOAA-CARIB  representative. 
Names  and  addresses  are  listed  below.  The 
October  phase  of  the  operation  coincides  with 
CICAR  Survey  Month-Ill,  a  third  quasl- 
synoptlc  survey;  and.  wherever  possible,  the 
standard  CICAR  sections  that  have  been  es- 
tablished throughout  the  region  wUI  be  oc 
cupled  for  physical  and  biological  observa- 
tions. 

NOAA-CARIB  thus  has  two  main  goals-  to 
provide  opportunities  for  education  and 
training  at  sea  for  CICAR  country  nationals 
and  to  contribute  to  the  overall  CICAR  sci- 
entific program.  Secondary  objectives  are  to 
do  some  CICAR-related  work  that  NOAA  is 
Interested  In  and  to  provide  through  sclen- 
tlst-to-scientist  contacts,  the  mechanisms 
for  continuing  cooperative  oceanographic 
activities  in  the  Caribbean  long  after  the 
formal  CICAR  program  has  terminated. 

As  the  details  of  the  various  projects  take 
shape,  it  Is  NOAA's  Intention  to  report  them 
In  this  publication,  so  that  all  involved  in 
Caribbean  marine  research  wUl  be  Informed. 
Senior  United  States  oceanographers  who 
might  wish  to  participate  In  a  teaching  ca- 
pacity aboard  the  Discoverer  during  one  or 
more  legs  of  NOAA-CARIB.  should  have  ex- 
tensive sea  experience   and   preferably    but 
not    necessarily,    a    working    knowledge    of 
Spanish.  For  those  who  can  pay  their  own 
way  to  and  from  the  ship,  limited  positions 
ar-?  still  available  for  marine  fisheries  spe- 
cialists, marine  biologists,  physical  oceanog- 
raphers, marine  geologists  and  geophvslclsts 
and    marine    meteorologists.    Since  'marine 
chemistry  Is  not  taught  at  most  universi- 
ties In  the  CICAR  area,  It  Is  not  now  planned 
to   have   aboard,   any   specialists   In   marine 
chemistry.    Those    who    are    Interested    and 
who    will   qualify   should    write   directly   to 
U.S.      National      Coordinator     for      CICAR, 
NOAA  Atlantic  Oceanographic  and  Meteoro- 
logical Laboratories.  901  South  Miami  Ave- 
nue. Miami.  Florida  33130. 
In  Mexico,  those  who  wish  to  propose  scl- 
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entlflc  projects  to  be  carried  out  aboard 
the  Discoverer  between  Miami  and  Vera- 
cruz in  early  October  of  1972.  should  sub- 
mit their  plans  to  Dr.  Agustln  Ayala  Cas- 
tanares.  Instltuto  de  Blologla,  U.N.AAI. 
Apartado  Postal  70-233,  Mexico  20  DF.  Mex- 
ico. 

In  Jamaica,  plans  for  proposed  projects 
should  be  submitted  to  Dr.  Edward  Robin- 
son. University  of  the  West  Indies,  Depart- 
ment of  Geology  and  Geography.  Mona, 
Kingston  7,  Jamaica. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  proposed  projects  should 
be  submitted  to  Dr.  Rolf  Juhl,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Santurce.  Puerto  Rico  00936. 

In  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  proposals  for  re- 
search work  aboard  the  Discoverer  should  be 
submitted  to  Dr.  J.  Kenny,  Department  of 
Biological  Sciences,  University  of  West  In- 
dies. Trinidad  and  Tobago, 

In  Venezuela,  Dr.  Luis  E.  Herrera  Is  the 
NOAA-CARIB  coordinator,  and  proposals 
from  Venezuela  should  be  addressed  to  Dr. 
Herrera  at  Instltuto  Oceanografico,  Cumana. 
Venezuela. 

In  Colombia,  proposals  for  projects  aboard 
the  Discoverer  for  late  November  and  early 
December  should  be  submitted  to  Capt. 
Juan  Pablo  Ralran  Hernandez,  Comlslon 
Colomblana  de  Oceanografla,  Bogota.  Co- 
lombia, Apartado  Aereo  28466. 

NOAA-CARIB  should  make  a  good  wind- 
up  cruise  for  the  Cooperative  Investigation 
of  the  Caribbean  and  Adjacent  Regions  and 
should  pave  the  way  for  future  cooperation 
In  marine  science  In  the  Caribbean. 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  AND  PENAL 
SYSTEMS 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  fellow  Ploridian. 
Clatjde  Pepper,  recently  delivered  the 
commencement  address  to  the  University 
of  Florida  College  of  Law  and  his  ad- 
dress was  a  poignant  appraisal  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  in  the  United 
States. 

Congressman  Pepper  is  uniquely  suited 
to  comment  on  the  criminal  justice  and 
penal  systems  in  this  country  in  view  of 
his  services  as  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  and  his  legal  train- 
ing at  the  Harvard  College  of  Law,  as  well 
as  law  school  teaching  experience  at  the 
University  of  Arkansas  College  of  Law. 
I  insert  in  the  Record  the  excellent 
speech  given  by  Mr.  Pepper: 

Congressman  Claude  Pepper's  Speech 
Dean  Julian.  Reverend  Clergy.  Members  ol 
the  Faculty.  Distinguished  Guests  upon  the 
platform.  Members  of  the  Graduating  Class. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

I  thank  you  very  much.  Dean  Julian,  for 
your  very  generous  and  kind  words  of  In- 
troduction. I  often  say  that  one  who  has  been 
in  politics  as  long  as  I  have  is  grateful  If  the 
Introducer  Is  Just  kind  to  him— he  doesn't 
have  to  be  generous  as  you  were.  Dean,  in 
your  Introduction.  I'm  always  happy  to  come 
to  this  campus  and  to  be  a  part  of  this  dis- 
tinguished university.  Now.  all  the  more  so. 
since,  at  the  homecoming  before  the  last  one. 
I  was  honored  by  being  made  an  honorary 
alumnus  of  this  great  university.  I  happily 
recall,  also,  that  I  had  the  privilege  to  be 
down  here  with  a  group  from  Washington 
when  this  great  Holland  center  in  which  we 
meet  was  dedicated.  In  the  company  of  the 
then  and.  although  we  didn't  know  It  at  the 
time,  the  future  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 
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I  greet  this  distinguished  class  and  wel- 
come  you   Into   one  of   the   greatest  of   the 
professions,  that  of  the  law.  You   must,  of 
course,  know,  however,  that  the  lawyer  has 
not  always  occupied  the  most  distinguished 
position  In  the  opinion  of  our  fellow-citizens. 
I  recall  an  incident  attributed  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson;  that  he  was  on  one  occasion  dining 
in  his  favorite  restaurant  with  a  friend  when 
a  certain  gentleman  passed  near  his  table. 
The  friend  said:  "Do  you  know  who  that  man 
Is?"  Dr.  Johnson  replied:   "I  do  not  like  to 
speak  111  of  any  man,  but  I  am  Informed  that 
he  Is  a  lawyer."  And,  of  course,  you've  heard 
the  old  one  that  the  Judge  came  Into  court 
one  day  and  Just  as  he  arrived  at  his  bench 
the   two   opposing  lawyers    were   addressing 
each   other   in    very  violent   language,   each 
pointing  his  finger  In  the  other's  face.  One 
said  to  the  other:    "You're  an   unmitigated 
liar!"  The  other  one  said:  "You're  an  unprin- 
cipled   scoundrel!"     and     the     Judge    said: 
"Counsel  now  having  identified  each  other, 
we'll  call  the  witnesses." 

You  members  of  the  profession  have 
learned  already  and  will,  of  course,  learn 
more  fully  hereafter,  that  in  spite  of  all  our 
long  efforts  we  have  not  been  able  entirely 
to  eliminate  self-help  from  the  conduct  of 
our  fellow-citizens.  I  heard  an  example  of 
that  recently — of  a  truck  driver  who  stopped 
early  one  morning  at  a  roadside  restaurant 
for  his  breakfast.  He  had  Just  sat  down  to  his 
breakfast  of  bacon  and  eggs,  buttered  toast 
and  coffee  when  three  of  these  black,  lea'^her- 
Jacketed  motorcycle  toughs  stroll -d  into  the 
dining  room,  walked  up  behind  him,  and  ob- 
served his  breakfast.  One  of  them  Just 
reached  over  and  picked  up  his  coffee  and 
drank  It.  The  truck  driver  looked  at  him  but 
didn't  say  anything.  The  other  one  reached 
over  and  picked  up  a  handful  of  his  bacon. 
He  looked  at  him  but  didn't  say  anything. 
The  other  fellow  reached  down  and  picked 
up  a  piece  of  his  toast.  He  looked  at  him  but 
didn't  say  anything. 

The  motorcycle  toughs  walked  on  over  to 
a  nearby  table  and.  In  a  loud  and  arrogant 
voice,  called  to  the  waitress  to  bring  them 
coffee.  They  sat  down.  The  truck  driver  got 
up  quietly,  walked  over  to  the  cashier,  paid 
his  check  and  left.  In  a  little  while,  the  mo- 
torcycle toughs  finished  their  coffee  and  one 
got  up,  walked  over  to  the  cashier,  and  In  a 
very  arrogant  manner  said:  "Did  you  see 
what  happened  there  awhile  ago?"  She  said: 
"Yes,  sir."  He  said:  "That  fellow  wasn't  much 
of  a  man,  was  he?"  She  said:  "No,  sir,  he 
wasn't  much  of  a  truck  driver,  either.  He  Just 
ran  over  and  flattened  three  motorcycles  as 
he  drove  off  out  there  awhile  ago." 

I  should  like  to  speak  to  you  a  bit  today 
about  the  criminal  Justice  system  of  our 
country  and  whether  It  is  meeting  the  needs 
of  our  time.  Up  until  what  we  call,  on  the 
continent  at  least,  the  age  of  enlightenment, 
the  criminal  law  was  a  very  barbaric  and 
brutal  institution.  Defendants  had  few  rights 
recognized  in  courts;  Judges  were  arbitrary. 
If  not  capricious,  and  sometimes  inhuman 
almost  In  the  sentences  that  they  Imposed. 
Parliaments  were  the  most  cruel  and  bar- 
barous; disemboweling  and  mayhem  of  the 
most  odious  character  was  a  common  occur- 
rence. Capital  offenses  reached  at  one  time 
In  England  220,  Including  the  death  sentence 
for  the  stealing  of  a  few  shillings  of  value  In 
property.  So,  there  came  a  time,  as  I  said, 
accredited  to  the  18th  century,  when  en- 
lightened minds  began  to  revolt  at  the  bar- 
barities and  brutalities  and  the  inadequacies 
of  the  criminal  law  system  of  that  time. 

The  first  to  speak  out  In  a  most  eloquent 
and  moving  way  was  Montesquieu,  the  great 
social  philosopher,  who  reviewed  the  inade- 
quacies and  brutalities  of  the  system  and 
called  for  revision  in  the  attitude  toward  the 
criminal  law  and  the  person  charged  with  a 
crime  and  pleaded  for  the  recognition  In  the 
courts  of  certain  human  rights  which  should 
be  enjoyed  and  protected  by  those  who  were 
charged  with  the  commission  of  a  crime.  He 
had  a  very  eloquent  and  able  ally  in  Voltaire. 
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who  crusaded  with  all  the  vigor  and  vehe- 
mence of  his  eloquent  voice,  against  many  of 
the  cruelties  and  the  Inadequacies  of  his  day, 
particularly   In   France.   But   another   man 
from  Italy,  named  Beccarla,  was  the  first  to 
formulate  what  might  be  called  the  concept 
of  the  modern  system  for  the  administration 
of  Justice.  He  pleaded  for  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  sentence  Imposed  upon  the  con- 
victed criminals  to  the  crime  committed  and 
that  the  system  of  law  under  which  the  de- 
fendant should  be  committed  shotild  attend 
upon  him  with  such  fairness  that  he  had  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  exculpate  himself 
if    not    guUty;     that    tortured    confessions 
should  no  longer  be  a  part  of  the  system  of 
Justice.  Well,  this  Beccarla  raised  his  voice 
In  such  a  persuasive  manner  that  he  was 
heard  In  England  by  Bentham  and  RomlUy 
and  m  the  American  colonies  by  John  Adams 
and  Thomas  Jefferson.  And  then  he  was  given 
support  In  England  by  a  man  named  John 
Howard,  who  wrote  about  and  criticized  and 
examined    the    prison   systems   of   the    day. 
which  were  Inhuman  and  certainly  very  cruel 
and  barbaric  Institutions.  And  so  there  came 
Into  the  consciousness  of  Europe,  England, 
and  the  colonies  of  America,  an  awareness  of 
the    necessity    of    a    reexamination    of    the 
criminal  Justice  system  of  the  day.  Besides, 
as  brutalities  had  Increased,  crime  had  not 
diminished.  And  they  began  to  consider  what 
could   be  done  that  would  Impose  Justice 
upon  the  offender  who  was  found  to  be  guilty 
and.   at  the  same  time,  protect  society  by 
deterrence,  If  possible,  against  the  repetition 
of  such  offenses. 

It  was  largely  in  the  United  States  the  idea 
developed  that  instead  of  capital  offenses 
being  so  numerous  and  prevalent  that  we 
should  have  a  system  of  incarceration — a 
penal  system  where  people  should  be  con- 
fined— and  It  was  thought  that  that  confine- 
ment would  be  an  adequate  punishment  of 
the  Individuals;  that  It  would  not  only  reha- 
bilitate them  but  deter  them  when  they  were 
released  and  others,  by  their  example,  from 
the  commission  of  comparable  or  similar 
crimes.  And  so.  In  the  intervening  years,  we 
have  been  resorting  primarily  less  and  less  to 
capital  punishment  and  now  U  Is  in  suspense 
throughout  the  country.  We  have  in  some  of 
the  prisons  of  today  eliminated  corporal 
punishment  of  the  offenders,  the  convicted 
ones,  and  the  courts  only  recently  have  taken 
great  strides  in  the  protection  of  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  persons  in  prisons.  Some 
courts  have  held  that  due  process  must  be 
observed  In  the  punishment  of  persons  In 
penal  Institutions. 

There  are  many  people  who  think  that  our 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  gone  too 
far  In  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  the  right  of  the  individual  not  to 
be  the  victim  of  unlawful  searches  and  sei- 
zures, the  right  of  the  individual  not  to  be 
forced  to  plead  his  case  or  respond  to  inquiry 
and  interrogation  by  officers  of  the  law  with- 
out having  the  presence  of  counsel  chosen  or 
properly  delegated  to  him,  without  having  to 
be  a  witness  against  himself  in  one  form  or 
another;  and  In  many  other  respects  to  be 
given  the  cloak  of  protection  which  he  has 
previously  not  known.  So  that,  if  you  were 
examining  our  present  system,  no  doubt  In 
the  eyes  of  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  or  Bec- 
carla, or  some  of  those  early  reformers,  and 
they  found  the  rights  of  the  Individual  so 
properly,  so  thoroughly,  so  extensively  pro- 
tected as  they  are  today,  they  would  think 
that  we  had  reached  the  culmination  of  that 
state  of  the  law  to  which  they  had  for  so 
long  and  so  diligently  looked  forward. 

And,  yet.  what  do  we  find?  What  are  the 
results  of  the  system  that  we  have  today? 
Well.  I'm  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Crime  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
we  have  looked  Into  a  good  many  of  the  penal 
Institutions  of  this  country,  one  of  which 
was  Attica  where  43  people  were  killed  In  vio- 
lent attacks  between  the  authorities  and  the 
Inmates   Including  eight   to   nine   hostages. 
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Here,  at  nearby  Ralford  In  February  of  this 
year,  the  guards  and  the  authorities  of  the 
Institution  felt  It  necessary  to  shoot  from  a 
distance  of  30  yards,  as  was  testified  to  before 
our  Committee  the  other  day,  Into  a  group 
of  1,300  inmates  located  on  an  athletic  field, 
who  refused,  as  the  authorities  said,  to  go 
back  to  their  cells.  Seventy-five  were 
wounded;  one  was  shot  In  the  eye:  another 
received  a  shot  that  pierced  his  elbow  and 
X-rays  showed  that  there  was  a  38-caliber 
bullet  In  the  pelvis  of  another  one  of  the  In- 
mates who  was  among  the  victims  of  that 
shooting.  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  today, 
prisons  are  tlnderboxes  that  may  burst  out 
into  a  new  confrontation  or  conflagration  at 
any  time. 

As  I  said,  the  cDurts  are  beginning  more 
and  more  to  look  into  the  processes  by  which 
governance  and  discipline  are  Imposed  upon 
the  inmates  and  Judicial  authority  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  inquisitive  as  to  the 
whole  correctional  system  of  the  country. 
Public  bodies,  national,  state,  and  local,  are 
evidencing  Increasing  concern  about  what  to 
do  about  the  problem.  And.  yet,  crime  pocs 
on  apace.  Crime  is  up  144%  from  1960  to 
1970.  Violent  crime  Is  up  126'"-.  from  1H60  to 
1970;  property  crime  up  147%  from  '60  to  '70; 
murder  and  non-ncgUgent  manslaughter  up 
56%  from  'CO  to  '70.  We  find  that  forcible 
rape  Is  up  9",  robbery  up  86%,  aggravated 
assault  up  92%,  burglary  up  130%.  auto  theft 
150%,  and  the  like. 

And  so  the  question  that  concerns  the 
public  today  and  must  concern  the  members 
of  this  graduati.-g  class  as  they  as-sume  the 
mantle  of  members  of  the  Bar  Is:  What  can 
we  do  about  this  problem  of  crime  and  what, 
if  anything,  should  be  done  to  reform  or  to 
revi.se  the  system  of  criminal  law  upon  which 
we  rely  today— not  only  for  the  fair  treat- 
ment c.f  the  one  accused  of  crime,  but  for 
the  security  and  the  protection  of  the  citi- 
zenry of  the  land  and  let  me  address  mvself. 
in  Just  a  few  minutes,  to  that  problem. 

The  basic  problem  that  we  face  in  discus- 
sing t^  :  matter  can  pretty  well  be  revealed 
In  looking  at  who  are  the  inmates  of  the 
penal  institutions  of  our  country  today.  I'll 
Just  give  you  two — Attica  and  Ralford.  At 
Attica.  B'"-  were  there  for  murder.  17%  for 
manslaughter,  and  the  like,  but  89%  had 
prior  adult  criminal  records.  Almost  nine  out 
of  ten  had  criminal  records  before'  tliey  were 
there.  Fifty-eight  percent,  almost  60 'T,  had 
previously  been  In  a  Federal  or  State  Prison. 
We  had  five  witnesses  the  other  day  before 
a  committee  of  which  I  was  a  member.  One 
of  them  had  been  in  prison  five  times  before 
the  one  In  which  he  was  incarcerated  at  the 
time.  He  was  in  his  sLxth  institution,  the 
other  three  were  in  their  fourth,  and  another 
one  in  his  third  penal  institution.  I  repeat, 
at  Attica  almost  60%  had  previously  been  in 
a  Federal  or  State  Prison.  Now  this  Is  a  fig- 
ure that  I  think  might  be  significantly  noted. 
At  Attica.  80 f"^  of  the  inm.ites  did  not  grad- 
uate from  high  school  and  I  talked,  going 
around  among  the  inmates,  to  many  who 
had  been  participants  In  the  violence  that 
occurred  there  who  had  only  gotten  through 
the  fifth  grade  In  our  educational  system. 
Now,  let's  take  Ralford,  here,  in  our  own 
Florida.  The  average  age  of  the  inmate  at 
R.iif.ird  1^  24  years,  so,  generally  today,  the 
crime  problem  is  a  problem  of  the  youth  of 
this  country.  Sixty-one  percent — and  these 
figures  that  I've  given  you  were  given  to  our 
Committee  last  week  in  Washington  by  Mr. 
Louie  Walnwrlght,  who  is  head  of  the  Cor- 
rectional Institutions  of  Florida — sixty-one 
percent  of  the  people  at  Ralford,  as  he  said, 
are  culturally  and  or  economically  disad- 
vantaged. SUty-one  percent  are  first  of- 
fenders. Mind  you.  now,  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  people  confined  at  Ralford  are  first 
offenders  and  are  with  the  worst  criminals  in 
Florida.  By  the  way,  I  saw  at  Attica  a  young 
man,  19  years  of  age,  white,  married,  con- 
fined as  a  Juvenile  delinquent.  I  wondered 
whether  or  not  that  boy  would  be  a  better 
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criminal  In  terms  of  technique  or  a  better 
citizen  v/hen  he  came  out  of  Attica.  Perhaps 
It's  conditions  like  that  that  alerted  Attorney 
Mitchell  to  describe  the  prison  systems  of 
this  country  as  a  national  shame  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  describe  our  penal  institutions 
as  colleges  of  crime. 

In  Ralford.  80%  had  less  than  high  school 
educations.  Forty  percent  had  less  than  ninth 
grade  educations.  Seventy-two  percent  were 
habitually  unemployed  or  underemployed. 
Forty  percent  almost  had  no  marketable  Job 
skills.  Fifty-one  percent  were  black,  inciden- 
tally— although  the  percentage  has  slightly 
increased — there  were  four  of  598  guards  who 
were  black.  Forty-nine  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation was  white.  One  out  of  five  of  the  In- 
mates had  a  drug-related  problem. 

Over  here,  at  Dade  City  in  that  area  we 
have  a  very  distinguished  Circuit  Judge 
named  Richard  Kelly,  who  testified  before 
our  Committee  in  Washington  List  week. 
Judge  Kelly  went  Into  Raiford  in  the  evening 
and  spent  a  day  there  going  through  the  vari- 
ous portions  of  that  Institution,  as  he  had 
visited  other  institutions  of  the  country.  He 
felt  it  was  helpful  to  him  as  a  Judge  in  the 
imposition  of  sentences  upon  persons  con- 
victed of  crimes  to  know  something  about  the 
institutions  to  which  he  committed  these 
convicted  fellows.  He  told  a  touching  strry 
of  many  Instances  that  he  observed  there. 
One  wa.s  of  a  boy,  small  in  stature,  st.-xnding 
in  n  cage  in  v.-hite  cover.ills,  his  hands  and 
the  front  of  his  coveralls  covered  with  blood, 
crying  like  a  baby— Just  h.avlng  mutil.-.ted  his 
sex  organ  by  his  own  hand.  The  Jud?c  said 
he  approached  that  boy  and  tried  to  spe.^k 
to  him  and  the  boy  didn't  seem  to  under- 
stand what  it  was  all  about  or  what  the 
Judge  was  talking  about  in  the  conversation 
that  he  endeavored  to  have  with  him. 

He  told  of  other  cases  of  comparable  pa- 
thetic character.  So  what  do  we  do?  What  do 
we  do  as  lawyers?  What  do  we  do  as  members 
of  society?  Wli.1t  do  we  do  as  courts  about 
this  question  of  crime?  Well,  in  the  first 
place.  obviouFly.  the  prison  system,  however 
excellent  it  la.  can  hardly  atone  for  all  of 
the  inadequacies  and  the  deficiencies  of  our 
societv.  of  the  failures  of  our  social  cr  edu- 
cational system.  But  they  can  be  helpful  if 
they  hive  to  take  the  refu.se  of  our  society. 
At  least  at  this  time  we  might  make  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  try  to  save  tho,so  people,  not 
only  to  save  those  people  from  themselves 
but  to  save  our  fellow-citizens  from  those 
people  when  eventually  about  99'-.  of  them 
are,  at  long  la.<5t.  returned  to  societv  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  while  the  Chief  Justice  of  th«> 
United  States  said  three  out  of  every  four  of 
the  inmates  of  our  penal  institutions  come 
back  to  prtson  after  committing  mere  crimes 
once  they  are  released.  A  more  moderate  fig- 
ure, given  by  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
two  out  of  three  (66^3  %  )  are  arrested  within 
six  years  and  brought  back  into  the  penal 
system  after  thev  are  once  released. 

And  so  our  society  is  failing  in  preventing 
the  type  of  people  who  drift  into  the  courts, 
commit  the  crimps  in  general.  We  are  f.ilHng 
In  the  adequacy  of  our  disposition  of  those 
people  In  the  court  system  Itself;  and  we  are 
falling  in  the  correctional  institutions  which 
take  them  in  for  Incarceration  for  the  lack  of 
a  better  manner  In  which  to  deal  with  them. 
Now,  what  do  we  do?  As  I  say.  obviously,  if 
you  could  start  in  the  lower  grades  of  the 
public  schools  to  try  to  straighten  the  sig- 
nificantly twisted  life  of  a  child,  vou  might 
save  a  life  that  he  would  later  'take.  You 
might  save  the  taxpayers  $5,000  a  year  for 
the  care  of  that  Individual  In  a  penal  insti- 
tution. They  tell  me  you  can  detect  in  early 
childhood  people  who  have  an  antisocial  atti- 
tude, an  111  capacity  to  adapt  themselves  to 
their  environment  in  the  proper  manijer 
Well,  now,  if  that  child  had  an  ear  defect  or 
a  speech  defect,  or  an  eye  defect,  federal  and 
state  funds  would  help  correct  that  defi- 
ciency. But  if  he  has  a  personality  deficiency. 
If  he   has   an   incapacity   to   adapt   himself 
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properly  to  his  environment  and  live  an  hon- 
orable and  proper  life,  we  don't  do  anything 
about  that.  In  the  first  place,  we  don't  know 
much  about  it  and  in  the  second  place  wo 
are  heslstant  to  attempt  to  do  very  much 
about  It. 

But  getting  to  the  court  system,  most  of 
those  who  have  experience  and  knowledge  in 
Juvenile  Justice  attest  that  probably  the 
Juvenile  should  never  go  to  the  adult  penal 
institutions  at  all.  They  should  never  even 
go  to  a  statewide  or  large  Juvenile  correc- 
tional institution  because  there  they  learn 
more  alx)ut  crime.  We  had  a  case  in  New 
York  in  our  hearing  on  heroin  where  a  17- 
year-old  boy  was  confined  in  a  Federal  prison 
for  a  few  months.  While  he  was  there,  he  be- 
came friendly  with  one  of  the  racketeers  In 
the  heroin  traffic  from  New  York  and,  when 
the  boy  got  out,  the  gangster  in  New  York 
had  him  come  to  New  York  and  in  a  little 
bit  the  boy  was  making  $6,000  a  week  making 
a  round  trip  betv/een  New  York  and  Chicago 
carrying  heroin  v/ithout  putting  up  any 
money  whatsoever.  He  had  made  a  very  valu- 
able contact  in  prison  as  a  lad  17  years  of 
age. 

And  so  ilie  Juvenile  JustK.e  system  must 
devise  smaller  institutions,  must  devise  a 
way  in  the  community  whereby  the  boy  or  the 
girl  who  falls  afoul  of  the  law  can  be  treated, 
can  be  given  another  opportunity,  can  be  put 
under  proper  supervision,  proper  probation. 
I  wonder  If  we  should  not  have  more  foster 
parents  fl:;d  If  a  lot  of  these  young  fellows 
might  not  be  touched  and  properly  led  by  a 
high  ccliool  hero  in  the  athletic  world,  college 
athletes  wliom  they  admire,  or  people  who 
can  somehox  command  their  respect  and  get 
them  to  follow  their  leadership. 

Well,  anyway,  if  we  could  Just  stop  the 
Juvenile  Justice  system  from  the  failures  that 
it  has  today,  we  could  save  50%  of  the  people 
who  later  wind  up  in  the  penal  institutions 
of  the  country.  And  the  second  thing,  when 
the  Judges  today  have  the  responsibility  of 
imposing  sentence,  it's  generally  agreed 
(many  of  you  will  be  Judges  in  later  years) 
that  it's  desirable  to  have  national  seminars 
so  the  Judges  may  counsel  with  one  another 
so  there  will  not  be  quite  the  variations  there 
are  in  the  punishments  meted  out  In  the 
courts  today.  And.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
wonder  If  it  would  not  be  desirable  for  a 
Judge  after  a  person  has  been  convicted  In 
his  court  to  sentence  that  Individual  to  a 
maximum  term  of  years  and  allow  proper 
parole  authorities  at  the  state  or  federal  level 
working  constantly  in  contact  with  that  in- 
dividual to  determine  when  it's  proper  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  and  safe 
from  the  viewpoint  of  society  for  that  in- 
dividual to  be  turned  out  again  to  be  a  free 
individual  in  the  social  order. 

They  tell  me  now  that  where  you  have 
sentences  of  zero  up  to  five  years  In  the 
Florida  parole  system  they  almost  Invariably 
require  the  Individual  to  stay  the  five  years 
rather  than,  as  the  Judge  app.irentlv  in- 
tended, from  zero  up  to  five  years.  In  the  case 
of  aIcohollc=!.  generally  it  is  agreed  now  that 
they  should  not  be  sent  to  prison.  They 
should  be  treated  as  medical  cases.  Obvi- 
ously, of  course,  the  same  applies  in  the  case 
of  drug  addicts.  And,  yet.  one  of  of  five  of 
the  people  in  Raiford,  as  Mr.  Walnwrlght 
says,  are  there  because  of  drug  addiction.  So, 
our  Committee  and  many  other  authorities 
in  the  country  today  are  trying  to  find  the 
kind  of  a  drug  that  would  be  effective  to 
counteract  heroin  and  any  dangerous  drug 
addiction  and  to  provide  for  proper  treatment 
facilities  in  every  community  which  will, 
perhaps,  save  these  Individuals  before  they 
ever  get  into  prison. 

Another  possible  innovation  is  to  put  more 
people  on  probation  before  they  are  sentenced 
to  a  penal  institution  by  the  courts.  Duly 
selected  convicted  persons  could  be  assigned 
to  employment  in  the  community  where  they 
were  convicted,  allowed  to  work,  allowed  to 
support  their  family,  under  proper  supervl- 
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slon  and  probation,  living  in  a  small  care 
center,  or  in  a  small  institution,  not  in  one 
of  the  infamous  county  Jails  which  generally 
dot  the  country  today.  Meanwhile,  that  In- 
dividual will  be  saving  the  state  from  paying 
$5,000  a  year  for  his  care  at  Raiford.  It  would 
be  saving  the  state  from  providing  welfare 
to  that  individual's  family,  perhaps,  and  that 
money  which  is  earned  by  that  individual 
could  be  partially  employed  in  repaying  the 
man  from  whom  he  stole  the  TV  set,  or  whose 
automobile  he  stole  and  wrecked,  or  the  other 
property  owner  who  suffered  from  his  crime 
or  criminal  conduct. 

So,  today,  it  seems  to  me  the  foremost 
thought  is  that  the  courts  of  the  country 
should  give  utmost  thought  to  what  to  do 
with  people  before  they  put  them  in  a  penal 
institution.  Then,  briefly,  what  do  you  do 
with  them  when  you  get  them  into  an  insti- 
tution? Well,  in  the  first  place,  at  Attica,  it's 
one  of  these  old-type  fortress  Institutions  like 
our  Raiford  over  here  nearby.  Mr.  Waln- 
wrlght says  at  Raiford  they  are  inordinately 
overcrowded.  So  are  they  at  Attica.  They  have 
2,200  convicts  at  Attica.  They  have  over  3.000 
confined  here  at  Ralford.  All  of  the  modern 
penal  authorities  say  that  you  cannot  effec- 
tively discipline  and  properly  handle  that 
number  of  inmates  at  any  one  single  institu- 
tion. So,  the  type  of  institution  in  which  they 
are  to  be  confined  must  be  radically  changed 
from  the  type  that  we  have  today.  They  could 
be  broken  down  Into  smaller  institutions. 
Instead  of  being  located  in  a  relatively  rural 
area  like  Attica  and  Raiford,  more  of  them 
should  be  put  in  Jacksonville  and  Tampa  and 
Miami  and  Pensacola  and  Orlando  where 
there  will  be  Job  opportunities  for  those  that 
are  worthy  of  work  release  permits  and  where 
guards  better  qualified  will  more  often  be 
available:  where  the  families  of  the  Indi- 
viduals can  come  more  frequently  to  visit 
them;  and  where  they'll  be  nearer  to  the 
homes  from  which  they  came. 

Yes,  of  course,  all  of  that  costs  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  that  requires  the  coop- 
eration of  the  federal,  the  state,  and  the  local 
government.  In  addition  to  that,  there  must, 
of  course,  be  a  raising  of  the  standards  of 
the  correctional  personnel.  Now  I'm  not  one 
to  condemn  the  correctional  personnel  in  the 
prison  institutions  of  this  country.  They  are 
the  lowest  paid  almost  of  our  public  servants. 
They  are  having  to  see.  day  after  day,  acts  of 
defiance  and  acts  of  breach  of  discipline  and 
they  are  powerless  to  do  an>-thlng  about  It. 
They  see  professors  and  teachers  and  other 
people  come  in  very  much  better  paid  than 
they  are  to  work  with  the  Inmates  and, 
naturally,  there  is  a  measure  of  resentment 
on  their  part  against  others  working  shorter 
hours,  having  much  better  v/orking  condi- 
tions, less  danger,  less  burdens  to  bear,  re- 
ceiving far  more  compensation  than  they 
receive.  Too  often  we've  accepted  as  the  cor- 
rectional man — the  guard — any  Individual 
who  came  along.  Most  of  them  had  no  pre- 
vious training  whatsoever.  All  they  know  how 
to  do  Is  to  try  to  hold  the  people  together  In 
the  places  where  they  are  supposed  to  be 
confined;  try  to  provide  a  measure  of  dis- 
cipline that's  determined  by  their  superior 
officer. 

So,  they've  got  to  be  upgraded,  better 
trained,  and  better  paid  and  given  more  de- 
sirable working  conditions  if  they  are  going 
to  be  able  to  do  a  better  Job.  And,  of  course, 
we  have  got  to  experiment  with  various  pro- 
grams that  will  permit  release  of  these  In- 
dividuals confined  in  penal  Institutions.  The 
state  of  South  Carolina  has  had  a  very  en- 
couraging experiment.  They've  allowed  a 
number  of  people  whom  they  found  to  be  re- 
spKjnslble  to  go  out  and  get  employment  In 
the  cities  round  about  the  small  institutions 
where  they  stay  at  night,  to  which  they  re- 
turn In  the  evening,  and  those  people  are 
paying  the  state  of  South  Carolina  for  their 
keep,  they  are  contributing  to  the  support  of 
their  families,  they  are  paying  Federal  In- 
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come  Taxes,  they  are  receiving  decent  wages 
in  private  employment  and  they  will  have  a 
Job  when  they  eventvially  get  out.  And  that, 
of  course,  seems  to  be  the  kind  of  approach 
that  Is  more  desirable  In  dealing  with  these 
people  in  the  future.  Unhappily,  there  are 
people  in  penal  institutions  who  are  men- 
tally deficient,  who  are  morally  Incorrigible, 
who  are  utterly  Incorrectable  for  deficiencies 
that  we  know  not  how  to  explain.  They  con- 
stitute a  separate  and  unfortunate  group.  I 
doubt  very  seriously  if  many  of  these  people 
should  ever  be  allowed  to  return  to  a  free  so- 
ciety. They  need  not  be  brutalized,  they  need 
not  be  treated  with  barbarity,  but  it  is  not 
safe  for  society  to  enjoy  their  companion- 
ship in  a  free  order  of  free  men. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  many  of 
our  prison  inmates — perhaps  the  majority — 
are  cap>able  of  rehabilitation  and  our  prob- 
lem is  how  to  do  that.  Today,  when  an  in- 
mate goes  into  a  prison,  by  the  conviction  of 
the  court  he  loses  his  citizenship.  He  loses  his 
voting  rights.  He  is  no  longer  an  elector  un- 
der the  laws  of  Florida  and,  too,  in  most  of 
the  other  states.  When  he  comes  out,  it's 
been  testified  to  by  Mr.  Walnrlght,  there's 
63  Jobs  under  the  state  of  Florida  which  he's 
ineligible  to  perform  because  he's  an  ex- 
felon. 

I  heard  a  man  on  a  panel  discussion  In 
Philadelphia  a  little  bit  ago,  who  had  been  a 
barber  in  a  penal  Institution,  say  that  when 
he  got  out  he  tried  to  become  a  barber  but  he 
couldn't  become  a  barber  because  he  wasn't 
a  citizen  and  he  couldn't  get  a  license.  In 
Florida,  to  become  a  beautician  or  a  barber 
or  any  kind  of  a  professional  person,  you,  of 
course,  have  to  be  a  citizen  and  you  have  to 
take  an  examination  and  get  the  proper  cer- 
tification and  authority.  So,  it  may  well  be 
that  you,  in  the  future  law-making  process 
of  this  country  or  of  this  state  should  con- 
sider whether  you  gain  any  advantage  by 
depriving  a  man  convicted  of  a  crime  of  his 
citizenship  or,  if  you  do  deprive  him  of  It 
while  he's  Incarcerated,  would  it  not  be  de- 
sirable to  restore  him  to  full  opF>ortunity  of 
citizenship  once  he  is  properly  released  from 
that  institution?  As  it  is  today,  under  the 
Federal  and  the  State  system,  a  long  lag  may 
well  Intervene  between  the  time  of  his  re- 
lease and  the  time  that  he  gets  the  restora- 
tion of  his  citizenship  by  either  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Governor,  as  the  case  may  be. 

One  other  thing,  would  it  not  be  wise  for 
the  communities  of  this  country,  for  the 
public  Institutions,  churches,  the  schools,  the 
chambers  of  commerce,  the  business  groui>s 
of  the  land  to  consider  their  concern  about 
a  Job  being  available  for  that  man  or  that 
woman  properly  released  from  the  correc- 
tional Institution  who  comes  back  into  so- 
ciety? Generally  speaking,  the  Institution 
does  nothing  but  give  them  $30  or  $40  and 
a  suit  of  clothes  and  bid  them  good-bye.  The 
guard  opwns  the  gates  and  the  released  man 
goes  out.  Somebody  may  meet  them  or  some- 
body may  not  meet  them. 

When  I  was  walking  through  Attica  a  bit 
ago,  talking  to  a  good  many  of  the  Inmates 
In  the  cells,  I  remember  saying  to  two  or 
three  of  them:  "Look  here,  when  you  get  In 
a  place  like  this,  behind  these  30  feet  walls, 
behind  these  huge  bars,  when  you  go 
through  experiences  that  you  undergo  here, 
when  once  you  get  out,  why  In  the  name  of 
goodness  do  you  ever  want  to  come  back  to 
a  place  like  this?"  Two  or  three  of  these  fel- 
lows dropped  their  heads  and  said:  "Well,  I 
don't  know.  You  know,  it's  not  as  easy  as 
you  might  think  when  we  get  out.  Most  of 
us  don't  have  any  education  much,  most  of 
us  don't  know  how  to  do  anything  that  will 
gain  anything  much  In  the  market  of  the 
land.  When  we  get  out  many  of  us  have 
already  been  estranged  from  our  families. 
We  don't  have  any  friends  much  on  the  out- 
side because  we  haven't  had  any  contact 
with  tbem  and,  up  until  now,  very  few  Instl- 
tutlona  have  even  allowed  Inmates  to  write 
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letters."  Some  of  the  Institutions  are  now 
making  telephone  calls  possible.  They  said: 
"We  are  Isolated.  Therefore,  when  we  get  out 
nobody  seems  to  care  very  much.  When  we 
look  for  a  Job.  they  ask  us  if  we've  ever  been 
convicted  of  a  felony  and  if  we  don't  tell 
them  'yes',  they'll  find  it  out  anj-way  and 
most  p>eople  don't  want  to  hire  somebody 
that's  been  In  the  penitentiary.  We  don't 
have  many  good  people  that  are  welcoming 
tis  on  the  outside  and  the  tendency  is  to 
get  lonely  and  to  look  up  some  of  the  old 
pals  with  whom  we  were  associated  when  we 
go  into  trouble  and,  if  we  don't  watch  out. 
In  a  little  while  we  are  right  back  where  we 
were  again." 

Now  there  may  be  a  measure  of  social  re- 
sponsibility for  what  that  man  does  or  doesn't 
do  thereafter,  as  well  as  a  responsibility  of 
his  own.  I'm  not  excusing  any  man's  pov- 
erty or  his  disease  unle.ss  he's  mentallv  in- 
competent for  the  commission  of  crime,  but 
we  do  know  that  most  of  the  inmates  of  these 
institutions  come  from  the  underprivileged 
class.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  pay  for  those  deficiencies.  And.  yet, 
I  must  tell  you  one  illustration  to  reveal  the 
public  attitude  that  you  too  often  will  find 
when  you  speak  about  improving  our  penal 
institutions. 

When  I  got  back  from  Attica,  I  was  talking 
to  a  man  who  Is  in  my  law  office  in  Miami 
Beach  who  makes  a  good  Income.  He  said: 
"Tell  me  about  Attica."  I  told  him  a  little  bit 
about  it  and  I  said  the  Federal  Government 
is  going  to  have  to  help  the  states  to  correct 
these  institutions  to  make  them  more  re- 
habilitative in  character,  more  effective  In 
their  functioning.  "Oh,"  he  said,  "you're  go- 
ing to  put  It  on  the  taxpayer  then  again, 
are  you?"  Well,  now,  my  fellow-citizens,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  it  either  as  citizens 
who  are  the  victims  of  crime  or  as  taxpayers 
who  try  to  prevent  crime  or  deter  the  com- 
mission of  It  again.  It's  Just  a  question  of 
which  method  we  prefer. 

Crime  is  costing  this  country  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  a  year.  In  the  drug  traf- 
fic alone,  the  average  drug  addict,  and  there 
are  300.000  In  the  United  States,  steals  or 
Illegally  gets  possession  of  an  average  of 
$50,000  worth  of  property  a  year.  The  people 
are  paying  whether  they  do  It  voluntarily  or 
not. 

And,  so,  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  these 
problems,  although  I'm  sorry  I've  drawn  them 
out,  perhaps,  too  long.  We  are  proud  of  the 
law  and  its  growtli.  We  are  proud  of  Its 
tender  concern  for  the  rights  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. We  are  proud  of  the  social  system  and 
the  political  order  which  our  forebears  have 
handed  down  to  us.  which  we  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  carry  on  to  those  of  succeed- 
ing generations.  But  we  have  problems  and 
you  are  coming  Into  the  leadership  of  a  pro- 
fession that  is  primarily  concerned  with  these 
problems.  You  ladles  and  gentlemen  will  soon 
be  In  the  State  Legislature  which  has  pro- 
vided with  such  gross  Inadequacy  for  the 
meeting  of  so  many  of  these  problems.  Some 
of  you  win  soon  be  In  the  Congress  which 
likewise,  only  lately,  has  begun  to  contribute 
this  year  a  hundred  million  dollars,  next  year 
two  hundred  million  dollars  to  the  states  and 
the  local  communities  to  try  to  better  these 
conditions  of  which  I've  spoken.  Some  of  you 
will  soon  be  on  the  Bench. 

I  commend  to  you  the  example  of  Judge 
Kelly  over  in  Dade  City.  When  you  become 
a  Judge  It  might  be  good  experience  for  you 
before  you  begin  to  send  people  to  prison 
to  go  look  at  the  prison  to  which  you  are 
going  to  send  them  and  to  look  at  maybe 
what  may  be  done  to  that  individual  before 
he  goes  or  while  he's  there,  or  after  he  gets 
out.  At  any  event,  you're  going  to  be  Presi- 
dents of  the  Bar  Associations,  memt>ers  of 
distinguished  committee  of  the  local  and 
American  Bar  and,  above  all,  you  are  going 
to  be  Influential  citizens  In  the  oonununltles 
In  which  you  shall  reside.  And  I  woiUd  think. 
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therefore,  that  It  might  be  well  for  you  to 
concern  yourselves  primarily  with  a  system 
which  is  the  shield  and  the  safeguard  of  you, 
your  family,  and  your  fellow-citizens  to  make 
It  as  effective,  while  humane,  as  It  may  pos- 
sibly be  as  the  instrument  designed  to  ac- 
complish that  high  purpose. 

Now.  Just  let  me  add  this  last  personal 
word  to  you  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Begin- 
ning with  this  afternoon,  you  embark  upon 
what  we  may  call  the  voyage  of  life  upon 
the  sea  of  the  future.  I  hope  it's  going  to 
be  a  long  and  a  very  delightful  voyage  for 
each  of  you.  If  I  m.iy,  I'd  like  to  leave  with 
you  words  that  I've  never  forgotten  which 
were  delivered  as  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address, 
at  the  University  of  Alabama  when  I  became 
a  member  in  1921.  by  a  professor  from  the 
University  of  Richmond.  I've  long  forgotten 
the  name  of  the  professor,  but  ni  never  for- 
get his  words.  He  called  them  the  fisherman's 
benediction,  given  by  a  Minister  to  the 
hardy  voyagers  of  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries as  they  were  about  to  set  out  on  their 
long  and  perilous  voyages,  and,  if  I  may,  I'll 
leave  them  with  you. 

"May  the  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee, 
grant  thee  favoring  winds,  a  prosperous  voy- 
age, safe  harbors,  and  stout  hearts  for  the 
storms." 


NOAA   SCIENTISTS   REVIEW 
CANNIKIN  DATA 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  noted 
with  interest  a  short  Associated  Press  ar- 
ticle in  the  January  20,  1972,  New  York 
Times,  titled  "A-Test  Said  to  Yield  Use- 
ful Quake  Data."  Rather  than  bringing 
the  woild  to  an  end,  it  now  seems  that 
the  Cannikin  nuclear  test  should  pro- 
vide much  useful  information  to  those 
scientists  and  engineers  engaged  in 
studying  the  reactions  of  manmade 
structures  to  earthquakes. 

A  press  release  titled  "NOAA  Scientists 
Review  Cannikin  Data"  by  the  Com- 
merce Department's  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  re- 
leased on  January  20,  1972,  was  the  basis 
for  the  news  article.  The  release  points 
out  that — 

Cannikin,  the  nuclear  explosion  detonated 
beneath  the  Aleutian  Island  of  Amchltka 
November  6,  produced  some  of  the  most  pre- 
cise seismic  data  ever  recorded  for  a  tremor, 
natural  or  manmade. 

Further  on  in  the  press  release — page 
7 — we  find  the  following: 

Earthquake  engineering  data.  Instruments 
set  up  at  various  distances  from  Cannikin's 
ground  zero  measured  the  dynamic  response 
of  the  earth's  surface  to  the  shocks.  The  re- 
sulting body  of  information  is  unique  In  that 
It  provides  Insights  into  some  Important 
aspects  of  what  structures  can  expect  from 
earthquakes  in  this  magnitude  range.  It  Is 
the  kind  of  information  usually  acquired 
from  the  catastrophe  of  a  large  natural 
earthquake  in  a  populated  area. 

As  a  resident  of  the  highly  seismic 
area  near  Los  Angeles,  I  am  certainly 
pleased  that  we  will  not  have  to  wait  for 
a  catastrophe  to  occur  before  we  find  out 
how  to  predict  and  design  against  earth- 
quakes. With  time  we  might  even  learn 
how  to  release  accumulated  earth  strain 
before  it  gets  big  enough  to  release  nat- 
urally as  an  earthquake. 


As  I  read  the  press  release,  which  ap- 
pears below,  I  remembered  all  the  pur- 
ple prose  rhetoric  and  blasphemy  direct- 
ed at  those  who  wanted  to  conduct  the 
test  for  national  security  reasons.  We 
should  all  realize  that  the  seismic  data 
are  pure  profit. 

Where,  oh  where,  are  those  prophets 
of  doom  who  castigated  everyone  from 
the  President  on  down,  who  had  the  in- 
testinal fortitude  to  go  ahead  with  the 
Cannikin  test  as  planned?  It  is  still  true 
that  the  empty  barrel  makes  the  most 
noise. 

The  article  follows: 

NOAA  Scientists  Review  Cannikin  Data 

Cannikin,  the  nuclear  explosion  detonated 
beneath  the  Aleutian  Island  of  Amchltka  No- 
vember 6,  produced  some  of  the  most  precise 
seismic  data  ever  recorded  for  a  tremor,  nat- 
ural or  manmade,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  said  today. 

Prom  seismic  data  obtained  by  Instruments 
crowded  around  the  Amchltka  test  site,  and 
by  Instruments  around  the  world,  scientists 
portrait  of  the  seismic  nature  of  the  Can- 
have  begun  assembling  their  comprehensive 
nikln  event.  Althougn  the  fUil  picture  awaits 
thorough  analysis  of  present  data  and  data 
being  gathered  through  the  coming  year,  this 
seismic  sketch  of  Cannikin  has  emerged. 

THE    main     shock 

Preliminary  values  obtained  from  record- 
ings at  Palmer  Selsmological  Observatory 
showed  a  body-wave  magnitude  of  7.0  for 
Cannikin,  and  a  surfaca-wave  magnitude  of 
5.8.  The  cavity  collapse  38  hours  after  the 
detonation  caused  a  tremor  with  a  body-wave 
magnitude  of  4.8. 

A  revised  estimate  of  the  body-wave  mag- 
nitude based  on  the  average  of  values  re- 
ported by  43  observatories  world-wide  Is  6.8 
for  Cannikin  and  5.7  for  the  surf  ace- wave 
magnitude  from  the  average  of  seven 
observatories. 

Maximum  transient  vertical  ground  motion 
at  the  control  point  on  Amchltka  22 '^  miles 
from  ground  zero  amounted  to  eight' centi- 
meters (four  up.  four  down),  four-tenths  of 
a  centimeter  at  Adak  Island,  190  miles  to 
the  west,  and  four  one-hundredths  of  a  cen- 
timeter at  Anchorage,  about  1350  miles  to  the 
east.  Maximum  transient  horizontal  motion 
at  the  control  point  was  11.8  centimeters  (5.9 
push,  5.9  pull)  along  a  radius  from  the  ex- 
plosion. (One  centimeter  =.3937  Inch.) 

The  Richter  magnitiide  scale  expresses  ab- 
solute earthquake  size  as  determined  from 
amplitudes  of  seismic  signals  recorded  on  a 
seismograph.  In  this  logarithmic  system, 
magnitude  7  represents  ten  times  the  signal 
amplitude  of  magnitude  6,  magnitude  6  ten 
times  the  signal  amplitude  of  magnitude  5, 
and  so  on. 

Body-wave  magnitudes  are  obtained  by 
measuring  maximum  amplitudes  caused  by 
seismic  waves  that  travel  deep  through  the 
planet's  Interior.  Surface-wave  magnitudes 
are  obtained  by  measuring  maximum  dis- 
placements caused  by  waves  which  travel 
through  the  earth's  shallow  surface  layers 
and  arrive  after  the  body  waves. 

Because  underground  explosions  are  a  point 
source — not  a  regional  source  like  a  fault — 
they  relea.se  less  energy  In  the  form  of  sur- 
face waves  and  always  have  a  lower  surface- 
wave  than  body-wave  magnitude. 

Also,  explosions  release  most  of  their  energy 
In  a  burst  lasting  only  fractions  of  a  second, 
as  against  periods  of  minutes  In  very  large 
natural  earthquakes.  The  latter  appear  to  be 
a  succession  of  earth-shaking  ruptures,  rather 
than  a  single  event. 

THE    aftershocks 

A  series  of  numerous  aftershocks  was  re- 
corded following  the  Cannikin  detonation, 
and  aftershock  activity  continued  until  the 
explosion-created    underground    cavity    col- 
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lapsed  38  hours  later.  Most  aftershocks  ap- 
peared to  be  shallow,  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  surface,  and  close  to  ground  zero.  All 
aftershocks  were  less  than  body-wave  magni- 
tude 4 — that  Is,  all  were  less  than  one  one- 
thousandth  the  amplitude  of  the  main  shock. 

Cavity  collapse  appears  to  have  terminated 
aftershock  activity.  Just  as  It  did  In  Mllrow, 
the  predecessor  to  Cannikin,  which  was 
about  one  megaton,  detonated  In  1969.  This 
suggests  that  here,  as  In  Mllrow,  the  scale 
of  the  aftershock-generating  mechanism  at 
Amchltka  Is  small  enough  to  be  completely 
relaxed  by  cavity  collapse. 

An  interesting  set  of  contrasts  between 
natural  and  manmade  earthquakes  In  the 
same  area  and  magnitude  range  Is  provided 
by  a  magnitude  734  shock  that  occurred  near 
Amchltka  on  February  4,  1965.  This  tremor 
generated  more  than  1.300  detectable  after- 
shocks In  a  450-mlle-long  zone  which  gen- 
erally followed  the  trend  of  the  Aleutian  arc. 
Many  of  these  were  in  the  magnitude  6  class, 
one  of  which  would  release  more  energy  than 
all   of   the   Cannikin   aftershocks  combined. 

EFFECTS     ON      NATURAL      EARTHQUAKE     ACTIVITY 
IN    THE    AMCHITKA    REGION 

It  appears  that  global  processes,  and  proc- 
esses Involving  the  entire  Aleutian  Island 
arc,  are  more  important  to  earthquake  ac- 
tivity here  than  such  localized  events  as 
underground  explosions. 

Apparently.  Cannikin,  like  Mllrow.  did  not 
interact  with  the  large-scale  processes  which 
control  the  region's  major  natural  earth- 
quake activity. 

The  emergent  theory  of  plate  tectonics 
holds  that  a  spreading  seafloor.  constantly 
replenished  by  material  rising  from  the 
earth's  mantle  through  oceanic  rift  zones, 
drives  large  crustal  plates. 

Where  these  "floating"  plates  converge,  as 
long  as  the  western  rim  of  the  Americas,  the 
oceanic  plate  thrusts  under  the  continental 
plate.  The  high  level  of  earthquake  activity 
found  in  such  zones  Is  believed  to  be  caused 
by  stresses  built  up  in  the  crustal  material. 
When  these  stresses  exceed  the  capacity  of 
the  supporting  rocks,  underground  ruptures 
occur,  releasing  the  energy  of  strain  In  the 
form  of  earthquake  waves  and  dislocations 
along  faults. 

The  Aleutian  Island  arc  Is  a  typical  zone 
of  convergence,  and  earthquake  actlvltv  in 
the  Amchltka  Island  region  appears  to  be 
deeply  rooted  In  the  structural  behavior  of 
the  entire  arc  and  to  global  movements  In 
general.  Also,  most  of  the  natural  earth- 
quake activity  occurs  along  a  major  thrust 
fault  zone  some  tens  of  miles  beneath  the 
island:  shallow  earthquakes  near  Amchltka 
fall  primarily  where  the  oceanic  plate  begins 
Its  oblique  downward  thrust. 

Measurements  of  stress  (force)  and  strain 
(physical  deformation)  In  Amchltka  rocks 
also  point  to  little  or  no  serious  Interaction. 
Cannikin  stralnmeter  data  taken  at  two 
sites,  each  six  miles  away  from  the  shock, 
show  the  same  general  pattern — a  sharp 
Increase  in  stress  levels  during  and  imme- 
diately after  the  explosion,  then  relaxation. 
Permanent  deformation  six  miles  from  the 
shock  amounted  to  about  one  part  In  ten 
thousand — about  six  Inches  per  mile.  These 
were  not  symmetrical,  but  were  larger  toward 
the  north  and  east  than  toward  the  north- 
west, suggesting  that  some  faulting  occtirred 
near  ground  zero. 

GEOMAGNETIC    EFTECTS 

To  detect  any  quasi-static  geomagnetic 
effects  associated  with  the  Cannikin  event, 
four  proton  total-fleld  magnetometers  were 
placed  In  near-continuous  operation  for 
several  months  on  Amchltka,  one  about  20 
miles  to  the  northwest,  one  about  nine  miles 
to  the  southeast,  one  at  about  two  miles 
and  one  at  about  six  miles  from  ground  zero. 
Pre-  and  post-shot  data  were  also  taken  at 
200  locations  across  and  along  the  White 
Alice  fault,  whose  surface  trace  passes  within 
six-tenths  of  a  mile  of  ground  zero. 

Within  30  seconds  after  the  detonation. 
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the  instrument  two  mUes  away  showed  a  9- 
gamma  Increase  In  geomagnetic  field 
strength.  Within  five  hours  this  value  de- 
creased almost  linearly  to  7  gammas.  No 
slmUar  step-like  change  was  observed  when 
the  crater  collapsed.  (Gammas  are  used  in 
expressing  the  total  Intensity  of  the  earth's 
magnetic  Seld,  which  averages  about  60,000 
gammas.) 

In  the  White  Alice  fault  study  area,  cen- 
tered about  a  mile  from  ground  zero,  dif- 
ference between  readings  taken  two  days 
before  and  nine  days  after  the  test  went 
from  +  13  gammas  In  the  fault  block  con- 
taining the  shot  to  —  11  gammas  northwest- 
erly across  the  fault.  Magnetic  mapping 
shows  this  pattern  repeating  along  the  fault 
trace  rather  than  distributing  radially  from 
the  shot. 

Initial  Interpretation  strongly  suggests 
magnetic  detection  of  stress  release  within 
the  shot-containing  block,  a  stress  increase 
across  the  fault,  and  a  stress  pattern  consist- 
ent with  a  dislocation  along  the  White  Alice 
fault. 

EFFECT      ON      GLOBAL      EARTHQUAKE      ACnVITT 

Apparently,  Cannikin  had  no  effect 
on  earthquake  activity  elsewhere  on  the 
planet.  According  to  NOAA's  National  Earth- 
quake Information  Center,  the  week  pre- 
ceding and  the  two  weeks  following  Canni- 
kin were  unusually  quiet,  seismlcally  speak- 
ing, with  no  magnitude  6V2  class  earthquakes 
anywhere  In  the  world.  (Magnitude  61/2  and 
larger  earthquakes  trigger  an  alarm  at  the 
National  Earthquake  Information  Center.) 

The  first  natural  earthquake  to  be  located 
followed  the  Cannikin  detonation  by  over 
four  hours.  It  was  centered  over  5400  miles 
from  Amchltka  In  the  Suwa  Sea  region  of 
Indonesia  near  the  Island  of  Timor.  A  slightly 
larger  shock  of  magnitude  5.3  occurred  16 
hours  after  Cannikin  In  the  Central  Pacific 
about  100  miles  west  of  Ecuador.  Other 
smaller  shocks  over  the  next  24  hours  were 
located  in  Guatemala,  northern  Japan,  off  the 
Oregon  coast  (three  earthquakes),  the  Lee- 
ward Islands  In  the  Caribbean,  the  New  Heb- 
rides Islands  In  the  South  Pacific,  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Post-Cannlkln  tremors  are  part  of  the  nor- 
mal global  seismic  energy  release  and  are 
not  related  to  the  test.  Since  approximately 
5.000  epicenters  are  located  annually,  more 
than  13  earthquakes  are  located  dally,  on  the 
average.  Annually  an  average  of  140  magni- 
tude 6  and  larger  earthquakes  occurs. 

In  order  for  the  NEIC  to  locate  an  epicen- 
ter, the  seismic  waves  from  the  earthquake 
must  be  repwrted  by  five  or  more  observato- 
ries. The  Center  received  reports  from  over 
300  observatories  recording  the  Cannikin 
event. 

During  the  remainder  of  November,  there 
were  few  large  earthquakes.  The  first  earth- 
quake with  magnitude  larger  than  6  occurred 
on  November  20,  In  the  Fiji  Islands.  On  No- 
vember 21,  a  major  shock  of  magnitude  ap- 
proximately 7.0  occurred  harmlessly  In  the 
Santa  Cruz  Islands  In  the  South  Pacific  and, 
on  November  24,  a  shock  occurred  off  the 
east  coast  of  Kamchatka  with  an  approxi- 
mate magnitude  of  7.3.  Kamchatka  is  the 
large  Siberian  peninsula  at  the  west  end  of 
the  Aleutian  Island  chain.  No  reports  of 
damage  have  been  received  from  any  of  these 
shocks,  although  the  latter  undoubtedly  was 
strongly  felt  on  Kamchatka. 

SEISMIC     SEA     WAVE      (TSUNAMI)      ACTIVITY 

NOAA's  Honolulu-based  Pacific  Tsunami 
Warning  System  and  the  Regional  Tsunami 
Warning  System  at  Palmer,  Alaska,  watched 
the  test  very  closely.  Palmer  Observatory  con- 
tinuously monitored  Incoming  data  from 
automated  seismic  and  tide  stations  dis- 
persed along  the  Aleutian  chain  and  down 
Into  southeast  Alaska  for  any  evidence  of 
abnormal  wave  activity. 

Wave  and  other  short-period  water  mo- 
tior.s  appear  on  a  tide  gage  record,  or  marl- 
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gram,  as  small  disturbances  on  the  general- 
ly smooth  curve  of  the  rising  and  falling 
astronomic  tides.  The  tsunami  wave  train 
set  In  motion  by  some  large  earthquakes  Is 
readily  discernible  as  a  set  of  wave  motions 
that  have  longer  periods  than  wind  waves, 
but  shorter  periods  than  the  ocean  tides.  This 
unique  tsunami  "fingerprint"  is  used  to  con- 
firm the  existence  of  a  potentially  hazardous 
wave  after  a  major  ocean-area  earthquake 
has  occurred. 

After  Cannikin,  no  wave  activity  was  ob- 
served on  tide  gages  that  could  be  dis- 
tinguished from  surf  action. 

SIGNIFICANCE    TO    EARTH    SCIENCES 

Underground  nuclear  tests  have  provided 
earth  scientists  with  a  unique  opportunity 
to  study  seismic  events  of  known  yield, 
origin,  and  time  of  occurrence,  and  have 
done  much  to  advance  the  states  of  the 
various  selsmological  arts. 

Cannikin  provided  a  source  of  energy — and 
Information — that  Is  unsurpassed.  As  one 
NOAA  seismologist  put  It,  "Everybody  who 
had  an  Instrument  had  It  running  for  this 
one." 

Scientists  In  the  United  States  and  In 
other  nations  used  the  seismic  waves  ema- 
nating from  Amchltka  as  a  "window"  to  the 
earth's  Interior.  How  well  the  experiment 
Illuminated  this  hidden  region  will  not  be 
known  for  some  time;  but  these  probable 
results  can  be  seen. 

Island  arc  tectonics.  The  Island  arc  struc- 
tures which  characterize  trench-rise  features 
in  oceanic  areas  are  highly  seismic.  Intensely 
Interesting  to  palaeogeologlsts  and  other  geo- 
physical historians — and  poorly  understood. 
Seismic  and  other  geophysical  data  from 
Cannikin  will  do  much  to  characterize  one 
segment  of  the  Aleutian  Island  arc  In  sub- 
stantial detail,  and  provide  Important  clues 
to  the  structure  and  behavior  of  similar  geo- 
logic features  elsewhere. 

Aftershock  causal  mechanism.  The  clus- 
tered seismographs  on  Amchltka  and  nearby 
islands  produced  extremely  clear  records  of 
Cannikin's  aftershock  activity.  The  test  also 
provided  a  record  of  an  entire  aftershock 
sequence,  permitting  scientists  to  view  the 
beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  the  series  over 
a  comparatively  short  period.  NOAA  seismo- 
logists expect  to  extract  significant  new  In- 
formation on  the  causal  mechanisms  of  after- 
shocks, and  hope  to  be  able  to  apply  that 
knowledge  to  an  Improved  understanding 
of  natural  earthquake  source  mechanisms. 
Because  this  work  might  apply  to  natural 
earthquakes.  It  holds  particular  promise  for 
scientists  studying  earthquake  prediction 
and  mitigation  techniques. 

Earthquake  engineering  data.  Instruments 
set  up  at  various  distances  from  Cannikin's 
ground  zero  measured  the  dynamic  response 
of  the  earth's  surface  to  the  shocks.  The  re- 
sulting body  of  Information  is  imlque  In  that 
it  provides  insights  into  some  important 
aspects  of  what  structures  can  expect  from 
earthqviakes  in  this  magnitude  range.  It  is 
the  kind  of  Information  usually  acquired 
from  the  catastrophe  of  a  large  natural  earth- 
quake in  a  populated  area. 

Plate  tectonics  and  contiJiental  drift.  Al- 
though the  general  scheme  of  plate  tectonics 
Is  beginning  to  be  well  understood,  the  de- 
tails of  how  and  where  the  plates  collide  are 
not.  The  intensive  data-gathering  effort  In 
the  Aleutians  is  providing  those  details  for 
this  segment  of  the  Aleutian  Island  arc 
(which  marks  the  intersection  of  the  Pacific 
and  Bering  crustal  plates)  and.  by  extension, 
for  similar  boundary  zones  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

FURTHER    WORK    IN    THE    ALEUTIANS 

The  Aleutian  Seismic  Program  undertaken 
by  what  is  now  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  was  intensified 
In  1969.  at  the  request  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Cainmlsslon,  and  Is  now  conducted  by  the 
Earth   Science   Laboratories  of  NOAA's   En- 
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head- 


vlronmental    Research    Laboratories, 
quartered  In  Boulder,  Colo. 

With  the  experiment  concluded,  the  pro- 
gram now  turns  to  a  year  of  intensive  data- 
gathering  and  analysis  to  assess  what  effects, 
if  any.  Cannikin  had  on  the  way  stresses, 
strains,  thrusting  plates,  and  other  processes 
Interact  to  produce  earthquakes  In  this  high- 
ly seismic  comer  of  America. 


BRINGING  LOCAL  DRUG  PROBLEMS 
INTO  FOCUS 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  last  decade  the  problem 
of  drug  abuse  has  become  one  of  monu- 
mental proportions  and  of  great  concern 
to  everyone  in  the  Nation.  So  much  has 
been  said  and  a  gi-eat  deal  of  work  has 
been  accomplished  toward  conqueiing 
this  scourge  that  affects  so  many  of  our 
people,  and  our  youth  in  particular.  But 
we  need  to  do  more  and  I  want  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  this  body  the  efforts 
being  made  in  this  direction  by  the  com- 
munity of  High  Point,  N.C.,  In  my  con- 
gressional district.  The  newspaper  in  this 
city,  the  High  Point  Enterprise,  ran  a 
series  of  articles  in  December  1971,  on 
the  problem  of  drug  abuse  in  High  Point. 
These  articles  were  written  by  the 
paper's  staff  after  talking  over  the  prob- 
lem with  various  people  in  the  commu- 
nity who  have  experience  in  the  field,  in- 
cluding offenders.  Following  is  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Enterprise  which  is  a 
synopsis  of  these  articles  and  what  the 
WTiters  found  to  be  the  situation  in  their 
city.  I  want  to  commend  the  editor  of 
this  paper  and  the  writers  of  this  series 
of  articles  for  their  forthright  efforts  in 
presenting  this  information  on  the  situ- 
ation in  High  Point  in  a  calm  and  rea- 
sonable manner. 

I  am  also  setting  forth  an  article  from 
the  Enterprise  which  gives  important  in- 
formation about  North  Carolina's  new 
drug  law  which  went  into  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1972.  This  is  a  particular  warn- 
ing for  our  returning  Vietnam  veterans 
who  may  be  addicts  and  turn  to  selling 
drugs  to  minors  to  finance  their  own 
habits.  The  North  Carolina  law  provides 
a  minimum  penalty  of  10  years  in  prison 
for  those  convicted  of  this  offense. 

The  articles  follow : 

Bringing  Local  Drug  Problem  Into 
Focus 

The  problem  of  drug  abuse  In  High  Point 
is  In  better  focus  as  a  result  of  the  series 
of  articles  which  appeared  in  The  Enterprise 
last  week.  Written  by  members  of  the  news 
staff,  the  articles  brought  together  the  think- 
ing and  the  experience  of  police  officers, 
school  officials,  counselors,  young  people,  and 
doctors  on  whether  High  Point  has  a  drug 
problem  and  how  serloiis  It  may  be. 

Generally,  there  Is  agreement  that  High 
Point  has  a  drug  abuse  problem.  Opinions 
differ,  however,  on  the  extent  of  the  problem. 
Yet.  encouragingly,  the  response  of  those  In- 
terviewed during  the  series  was  cautious.  An- 
swers to  questions  were  based  on  facts  and 
personal  knowledge  as  much  as  possible. 
There  Is  a  lesson  here  for  the  community. 
In  talking  about  a  drug  problem  In  High 
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Point,  It  Is  best  to  speak  calmly  from  fact 
rather  than  hysterically  from  rumor. 

Several  conclusions  emerge  from  the  se- 
ries. One  Is  that  drug  abuse  Is  not  Itself 
new.  What  Is  new  about  the  problem  today  Is 
the  scope  and  the  variety  of  the  abuse.  Al- 
most every  type  of  drug — the  narcotic,  the 
depressant,  the  stimulant,  the  halluclno- 
getlc — Is  involved  In  the  problem  today.  Sec- 
ond, drug  abuse  Is  not  confined  to  any  one 
group,  either  In  age  or  Income  level.  It  Is 
popularly  Identifled  as  a  problem  among  the 
young  people,  but,  as  the  series  pointed  out. 
It  exists  In  large  measure  as  well  among 
adults.  Third,  according  to  the  information 
reported  in  the  series,  the  buying  and  selling 
of  drugs  Illegally  In  High  Point  does  not 
appear  to  be  part  of  any  organized  criminal 
activity  in  the  city  Itself. 

Tlie  problem  of  drug  abuse  In  High  Point 
Is  not  as  bad.  then,  as  in  some  other  cities. 
The  community  faces  the  need,  nevertheless, 
Of  coming  to  grips  with  the  problem  and 
dealing  with  it  honestly  and  realistically. 
Drug  abuse  is  a  national  problem,  and  even- 
tually will  require  action  at  the  national  and 
State  levels,  perhaps  even  a  rewriting  of  laws 
and  a  change  in  legal  attitudes  toward  some. 
If  not  all,  of  the  drugs  Involved  in  the  prob- 
lem. Meanwhile,  High  Point  Is  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  now. 

The  series  did  not  attempt  to  offer  solu- 
tions to  the  problem.  Its  purpose  wa.s  to  define 
the  problem  and  bring  It  into  focus  as  much 
as  possible.  Understanding  the  problem  is, 
of  course,  the  first  step  in  reaching  the  solu- 
tion. The  series  indicates  the  solution  will 
not  be  easy.  The  projected  program  of  the 
newly-formed  Drtig  Action  Council  is  not  a 
solution  to  the  drug  abuse  problem:  It  is  a 
program  of  rehabilitation  to  take  people  off 
drugs. 

The  solution  to  the  drug  abuse  problem  Is 
for  people  not  to  use  drugs  at  all.  This  will 
be  hard  to  achieve,  however,  for  what  is  In- 
volved In  the  abuse  of  drugs  Is  a  cultural 
conflict — an  act  of  rebellion — within  the  In- 
dividual, within  the  family,  within  the  com- 
munity. This  is  indicated  In  two  articles  In 
the  series.  One  reported  the  interview  with 
three  high  school  girls  who  admitted  using 
drugs;  the  other  was  the  interview  with 
Debby.  the  young  woman  who  has  traveled 
almost  the  entire  route  of  drug  abuse.  These 
young  people  do  not  share  the  same  values  as 
the  larger,  "straight"  community  around 
them. 

It  Is  over  this  ground — over  values  and  a 
sense  of  purpose  in  life— that  the  use  of 
drugs  or  not  Is  being  fought.  It  will  likely 
be  a  protracted  conflict. 

New  Drug  Law  Contains  Tr.'vps  for 
THE  Unwary 

Remember  the  warnings  that  were  Issued 
last  spring  to  youngsters  planning  to  travel 
abroad  for  the  summer?  They  were  told, 
among  other  things,  that  they  had  better 
learn  a  few  things  about  how  foreign  courts 
deal  with  drug  users,  that  long-term  prison 
sentences  for  the  smallest  drug  possession  of- 
fense had  been  experienced  by  the  unwary. 
And  thcr<?  are  some  states  in  this  nation, 
notably  in  the  Southwest,  which  give  courts 
little  or  no  leeway  in  dealing  most  harshly 
In  such  cases. 

The  new  drug  law  which  went  into  effect  in 
North  Carolina  on  Jan.  1  is  another  on  which 
there  should  be  no  misunderstanding.  Of- 
fenses that  have  been  dealt  with  on  a  wrist- 
slapping  basis  may  prove  to  be  far  more 
serious. 

This  law  was  Introduced  and  passed  on 
the  general  hypothesis  of  easing  up  some- 
what on  the  young,  "Innocent"  user  and 
clamping  down  on  the  pusher.  That  sort  of 
description  by  its  Mecklenburg  sponsor 
greased  the  rails  for  Its  quick  passage. 

But  like  many  such  laws,  it  contains  a 
hooker,  and  herein  lies  the  need  for  the  wari- 
ness. The  law  draws  a  sharp  line  at  age  21. 
For   Instance,   should   a  person   over  21    be 
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convicted  of  distributing  a  narcotic  drug  to 
anyone  under  21,  the  minimum  punishment 
is  10  years  in  prison,  with  a  maximum  of 
life  imprisonment.  In  view  of  the  number 
of  heroin -hooked  GI's  returning  from  Viet- 
nam who,  like  many  addicts,  may  turn  to 
selling  to  finance  their  own  habits,  this  could 
become  a  major  section  of  the  law,  rather 
than  minor. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  do  not  favor 
strict  punishment  for  the  pusher.  We  still 
believe  that  no  one  has  offered  a  reasonable 
alternative  to  fear  of  prosecution  and  pun- 
ishment as  a  deterrent  to  illicit  drug  traffic. 

If  people  have  any  faith  in  the  military's 
crackdown  on  drug  use  In  Indochina,  they 
will  find  the  report  of  a  psychiatrist  sent 
over  there  by  the  Defense  Department  dis- 
turbing to  .say  the  least. 

Dr.  Norman  Zinberg  reported  that  the 
Army's  zeal  to  wipe  out  heroin  use  had  ac- 
tually been  counter-productive.  "Soldiers 
who  don't  leave  Vietnam  Immediately  often 
return  to  heroin,"  he  wrote.  "Mainlining 
(direct  injection  into  a  vein)  has  Increased 
since  the  crackdown." 

Dr.  Zinberg  pointed  out  that,  contrary  to 
the  U.S.  drug  scene,  heroin  use  in  Vietnam 
is  a  social  activity  among  friends  and  not 
the  habit  of  a  deviant  loner  from  a  deprived 
urban  background. 

Their  insertion  back  into  a  civilian  society 
will  not  be  easy. 

And  for  those  coming  home  to  North  Caro- 
lina, somebody  needs  to  meet  the  plane  with 
an  explanation  of  the  new  drug  laws  In 
hand. 
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R.  V.  KRIKORIAN  OF  REX  CHAIN- 
BELT  LOOKS  AT  POLLUTION 
ABATEMENT 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  R.  V. 
Krikorian,  pre.sident  of  Rex  Chainbelt 
Inc.,  Milwaukee,  had  some  cogent  re- 
marks about  pollution  abatement  prob- 
lems in  a  speech  delivered  January  11  to 
the  Financia'  Executives  Institute  of 
Wisconsin.  His  talk  follows: 

Pollution  Abatement 
(By  R.  V.  Krikorian) 
/  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  be  with  you  this  evening  and  to  share  with 
you  some  thoughts  and  experiences  concern- 
ing a  very  lively  and  current  problem.  It  Is 
the  problem  of  our  ecology  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  environment  In  this  nation.  All 
of  us  are  Involved  in  this  problem  In  a  variety 
of  capacities:  as  consumers,  members  of  the 
community,  and  as  taxpayers.  Most  of  you 
here  this  evening  are  financial  executives— 
you  are  therefore  Involved  in  a  second 
capacity— you  Pither  have  felt  already  or  you 
soon  will  feel  the  pressures  for  chango  within 
the  sphere  of  your  buslnes.ses  and  the  Indus- 
tries you  serve.  Increasingly,  this  pressure  Is 
the  result  of  state  and  federal  legislation 
which  win  certainly  alter  the  way  we  do 
business  and  how  we  allocate  our  resources. 
As  President  of  Rex,  this  has  particular  mean- 
ing for  me.  We  have  forty  plant  locations  In 
this  country  and  Canada,  with  11,000  em- 
ployees, producing  products  which  serve 
nearly  every  major  Industry  In  the  national 
economy.  When  changes  take  place  which 
affect  broad  segments  of  any  Industry,  we 
feel  It  quite  readily  at  Rex.  And.  there  w"lll  be 
changes. 

Finally,  the  question  of  solving  this  na- 
tion's ecological  problems  Is  seen  by  Rex 
from  even  another  point  of  view.  We  are  one 
of  the  nation's  leading  producers  of  equip- 


ment and  systems  to  control  and  abate  In- 
dustrial and  municipal  water  pollution.  Not 
only  must  we  keep  our  own  house  In  order 
at  Rex,  but  we  must  also  allocate  our  man- 
power and  financial  resoiu-ces  to  meet  the 
Increasing  demand  for  new  technology,  new 
equipment  and  systems. 

in  1969.  1970  and  1971  the  Environmental 
Control  Group  at  Rex  was  the  fastest  growing 
group  In  the  company.  I'm  confident  that  in 
1972  it  will  again  out  perform  all  other  Rex 
divisions  in  sales  growth. 

Citizens  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  both 
individual  and  corporate  should  be  aware  of 
the  progressive  attitude  our  state  maintains 
concerning  this  problem.  Our  record  is  a 
good  one.  As  early  as  1876  Wisconsin  created 
the  State  Board  of  Health  with  authority  to 
advise  Government  officials  wtlh  respect  to 
drainage  and  disposal  of  sewage  wastes.  In 
1905  the  legislature  required  munclpalitles 
to  submit  plans  for  sewage  systems  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health  for  review  and  ap- 
proval; probably  the  first  certification  pro- 
gram In  the  nation.  In  1927  the  Wisconsin 
Committee  on  Water  Pollution  was  created. 

1.  In  1966.  5  years  before  federal  govern- 
ment action,  Wisconsin  reorganized  Its  pol- 
lution control  agencies  to  meet  rising  public 
concern. 

2.  Wisconsin  passed  Its  own  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  more  than  a  year  and  one- 
half  before  similar  action  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Our  law  became  a  model  for 
the  Federal  law. 

3.  Wisconsin  was  one  of  only  five  states  to 
provide  funds  for  local  sewage  treatment 
plant  construction  under  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1966. 

4.  In  1969  the  voters  of  Wisconsin  approved 
a  unique  bonding  program  known  as  ORAP 
200.  In  1971  grants  of  nearly  $35,000,000  were 
made  under  the  program  for  construction 
at  nearly  200  locations  in  the  state. 

5.  Eighty-five  percent  of  Wisconsin  munic- 
ipalities now  provide  secondary  treatment 
for  their  wastev/ater.  Few  states  can  boast 
anything  near  that  record. 

6.  Finally,  In  the  state  budget  passed  last 
month,  the  Division  of  Environmental  Pro- 
tection of  the  Department  of  Natiu-al  Re- 
sources was  given  authority  to  conduct  a 
pollution  Inventory  of  the  industries  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  This  will  take  the  form 
of  a  survey  of  industrial  discharges  and  will 
provide  the  basis  for  broad  programs  of 
monitoring  and  surveillance.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  very  substantial  fines  for  non-com- 
pliance. 

It  Is  fair  to  say  that  Wisconsin  is  moving 
thoughtfully  and  rapidly  to  preserve  the  nat- 
ural heritage  of  Its  waterways.  In  addition 
to  the  recre.atIonal  values  which  v.e  are 
seeking  to  preserve,  our  dependence  on  clean 
water  for  food  processing,  pulp  and  paper 
manufacttire.  farming  and  Industrial  manu- 
facturing is  very  apparent. 

In  many  parts  of  this  nation.  Industry 
has  been  accused  of  being  the  chief  villain 
In  the  current  environmental  crises.  I  don't 
think  we  in  Wisconsin  should  be  faulted  for 
our  efforts  to  date.  It  was  in  this  state,  after 
all,  that  most  of  the  technology  for  treating 
dairy  and  canning  'n-astes  was  developed. 
Food  processing  companies  across  the  c'un- 
try  have  adopted  the  ridge  and  furrow  and 
field  Irrigation  systems  for  returning  their 
nufrient  rich  wastewaters  to  the  land.  As  a 
supplier  of  water  pollution  control  equip- 
ment  we  can  testify  to  the  Increasing  con- 
cern, research  and  development  and  capital 
expenditures  by  the  paper  and  pulp  Indus- 
trv  In  this  state  for  treatment  systems.  We 
have  been  Instrumental  In  helping  a  number 
of  them  develop  systems  which  both  recycle 
most  of  the  chemicals  and  water  so  essen- 
tial In  the  paper-making  process  and  which 
also  produce  usable  by-products  as  a  part 
of  the  treatment  process. 

The  praposed  Federal  legislation  presently 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  will  have 
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a  significant  Impact  on  business  operations 
In  Wisconsin  as  elsewhere. 

It  provides,  among  other  things,  for  up  to 
70%  Federal  funding  of  construction  costs 
of  municipal  sewage  treatment  plants.  Some 
of  tliese  new  plants  may  be  Joint  undertak- 
ing between  the  city  and  industry.  This  Is  a 
particularly  attractive  route  for  small  com- 
munities with  only  one  or  two  Industrial 
operations. 

The  law  directs  the  Federal  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  establish  a  system  of 
user  charges  based  on  the  character  and 
volume  of  waste  discharges.  This  seems  to 
the  lawmaker  at  least  to  be  an  equitable 
means  of  assessing  heavy  water  users  and 
those  hitherto  non-taxable  institutions  not 
reached  under  other  forms  of  taxation. 

Specific  provisions  in  the  law  wUl  direct 
the  Feder.ll  Government  to  reimburse  states, 
like  Wi&conEin,  who  underwrote  the  Federal 
portion  of  construction  projects  in  the  mid 
1960s. 

The  law  calls  for  an  end  to  all  waste  dis- 
charged by  1985. 

It  seeks  regional  waste  treatment  manage- 
ment programs  not  circumscribed  by  pwliti- 
cal  subdivisions  and  boundaries;  a  practical 
cost-benefit  analysis;  and  the  transfer  of 
tec'nnolugy  between  industries. 

It  establishes  a  national  system  of  monitor- 
ing and  surveillance  and  directs  the  EPA  to 
establish  national  performance  standards  In 
certain  industries. 

The  law  also  sets  limits  on  the  discharge 
of  toxic  substances  and  establishes  gulde- 
line.s  for  pre-treatment  of  Industrial  wastes 
whicli  are  ultimately  discharged  Into  munic- 
ipal sewer  systems. 

Finally,  It  provides  for  strict  enforcement 
penalties  and  establishes  guidelines  for  the 
filing  of  citizen  suits  in  the  Federal  courts 
against  specific  polluters.  I  am  sure  that 
the  law  will  undergo  some  modification  be- 
fore it  is  finally  voted  upon  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  clear  that  the  Federal 
Government  means  business  In  the  control 
of  water  pollution,  and  it  Is  equally  clear 
that  all  Industries  will  be  affected  by  this 
new  legislation. 

In  February  of  1970,  Fortune  Magazine 
surveyed  the  chief  executives  of  the  nation's 
500  largest  companies.  The  result  of  the  sur- 
vey clearly  Indicated  that  American  busi- 
nessmen thought  the  Federal  Government, 
not  the  states,  ought  to  establish  national 
water  quality  standards,  user  service  charges, 
and  act  as  the  chief  agency  of  enforcement 
and  compliance.  That  Is  our  position  at  Rex. 
It  is  a  gross  waste  of  money  and  effort  for 
businessmen  on  one  side  of  a  river  to  Install 
expensive  systems  to  control  Industrial  dis- 
charges If  their  neighbors  In  another  state 
on  the  opposite  shore  have  a  completely  dif- 
ferent set  of  standards,  or  none  at  all. 

Recent  statements  by  some  national  busi- 
ness associations  would  seem  to  Indicate 
that  American  Industry  has  somehow 
changed  its  mind.  The  general  tenor  of  these 
statements  has  been  to  urge  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  place  more  authority  at 
the  state  and  local  levels  and  less  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  the  current  legisla- 
tion now  being  considered,  and  which  I  have 
Just  described.  Congress  seems,  however,  to 
have  re-'ponded  to  the  attitudes  evidenced  a 
year  ago.  Careful  consideration  must  be  given 
by  these  national  aesoclatlons  as  to  the  con- 
tent and  tenor  of  their  comments  regarding 
Federal  legislation.  It  Is  quite  probable  that 
many  states  will  enact  laws  similar  to  that 
bill  pending  in  the  House.  What  the  state 
legislatures  do  Is  likely  to  be  dependent  on 
the  character  of  the  final  Federal  bill. 

It  is  also  time  to  take  renewed  recogni- 
tion of  two  nearly  forgotten  facts  in  Amer- 
ica— First,  that  American  Industry  by  and 
large  Is  very  cognizant  of  their  responsibility 
in  environmental  affairs,  and  second,  that 
the  cost  of  past  and  future  Improvements  In 
these  areas  will  have  a  direct  Impact  on  con- 
sumer prices  and  corporate  profit  per- 
formance. 
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On  the  first  point  let  me  point  out  that  a 
$75,000  fine  for  a  water  pollution  violation 
is  usually  front  page  news — but  It  is  more 
difficult  to  find  reported  Just  what  American 
Industry  Is  spending  to  overcome  that  pollu- 
tion. In  1971  an  independent  survey  reports 
that  American  Industry  will  spend  over  $2.5 
billion  for  pollution  abatement  Installations. 
That's  a  40%  increase  over  1970,  and  It  will 
be  far  surpassed  In  1972. 

On  the  second  point,  the  Impact  on  con- 
sumer costs,  we  need  look  no  further  than 
north  along  the  lake  shore  where  we  know 
that  the  proposed  Installation  of  cooling 
towers  at  Point  Beach  Nuclear  Plant  would 
add  to  the  cost  of  electric  power  In  SE 
Wisconsin.  Sixty  percent  of  the  domestic 
plant  facilities  of  Rex  are  located  in  the 
Milwaukee-Racine  area.  In  1971  we  paid 
over  $1,200,000  for  electric  power  for  these 
locations.  We  are  informed  that  the  addi- 
tion of  these  environmental  protection  sys- 
tems to  that  power  plant  will  increase  the 
cost  of  electric  power  In  SE  Wisconsin  by  10 
to  15''r.  In  our  long-range  planning  and 
forecasting,  such  an  increase  is  a  very  mate- 
rial event. 
(Slide.) 

Last  month  we  moved  most  of  our  en- 
vironmental control  operations  into  a  new 
plant  in  Waukesha  shown  here.  The  new 
plant,  designed  with  the  latest  technology 
for  material  fiow  and  manufacturing,  greatly 
increases  our  manufacturing  capacity  and 
will  enable  us  to  better  serve  the  needs  of 
industries  and  cities  around  the  world. 
(Slide.) 

Our  experience  in  the  design  and  manu- 
facture of  water  pollution  control  equipment 
and  systems  spans  more  than  half  a  century. 
We  have  more  than  125  patents  in  this  area. 
Rex  equipment  operates  today  In  more 
than  5.000  Installations  around  the  world. 
Forty-eight  of  the  nation's  50  largest  cities 
treat  their  sewage  with  Rex  equipment.  Here 
in  Wisconsin,  Rex  equipment  is  at  work  In 
more  than  400  communities  and  Industries. 
We  are  continuing  to  allocate  the  largest 
segment  of  our  research  and  development 
dollars  in  the  field  of  environmental  control. 
We  have  established  a  separate  Ecology 
Division  staffed  with  Rex  engineers  and  sci- 
entists to  do  advanced  research  and  problem 
solving  through  use  of  Federal,  state  and  local 
government  grants  and  aimed  at  finding  new 
and  better  ways  to  abate  pollution.  One  very 
ambitious  project,  funded  by  Federal,  state 
and  local  grants,  is  taking  place  in  the  Mil- 
waukee-Racine area. 
(Slide.) 

At   the   point   where   Milwaukee's   Hawley 
Road  crosses  the  Menomonee  River,  engineers 
of  the  Rex  Ecology  Division  constructed  and 
have    operated    a    pilot   plant    to   treat    the 
overflow  from  Milwaukee's  combined  storm 
and  sanitary  sewer  system.  During  periods  of 
heavy  rain,  the  capacity  of  the  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  Is  exceeded.  As  a  consequence,  raw 
untreated  sewage   and  storm   water  Is   dis- 
charged directly  Into  our  rivers.  There  are 
211    such    discharge    points    In    Milwaukee 
County.  1300  communities  across  the  coun- 
try have  a  similar  problem.  If  no  effective  al- 
ternative   Is    found,    Milwaukee    and    other 
communities  as  well  will  have  to  Install  a 
dual  pipe  system  at  enormous  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  Rex  engineers  have  designed  a  com- 
pact   treatment    system    using     sequential 
screening,  dissolved  air  flotation  and  chemi- 
cal Input  to  treat  the  overflow.  We  call  It  the 
Rex  "satellite  treatment  plant.  These  plants 
have  been  able  to  remove  up  to  85%  of  the 
solids  from  the  water  before  discharging  Into 
the  Milwaukee  River. 
(Slide.) 

This  Is  the  flow  diagram  of  the  Satellite 
Plant.  The  overflow  enters  from  the  right 
hand  side  and  the  treatment  process  begins 
first  with  a  series  of  bar  and  sequential 
drum  screens.  Next  the  effluent  is  passed  Into 
a  large  holding  tank  where  dissolved  air 
floats  the  remaining  solids  to  the  surface. 
These  are  skimmed  off  and  collected  in  a 
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separate  compartment.  In  the  large  tank 
there  Is  finally  an  input  of  chemicals  so  that 
when  the  overfiow  is  finailly  discharged  it  is 
undoubtedly  much  cleaner  than  the  river  it 
goes  into. 

This  technology  also  will  be  employed  In 
Racine  Wisconsin  through  installation  of  a 
series  of  satellite  plants  located  on  the 
banks  of  the  Root  River.  An  additional  bene- 
fit will  be  developed  in  Racine.  The  project 
also  Involves  analyzing  the  Root  River  before 
our  treatment  plants  go  on  stream.  Similar 
analyses  taken  during  the  periods  in  which 
our  eq\iipment  Is  operating  will  provide  im- 
portant information  on  the  validity  of  the 
water  quality  standards  established  by  the 
state  for  the  Root  River. 
(Slides.) 

We  serve  both  the  niunlc.pal  and  the  In- 
dustrial markets.  Here  is  a  typical  Indus- 
trial Installation  for  treating  acid  mine 
drainage  at  Republic  Steel's  coal  mining  op- 
eration at  West  Newton,  Pennsylvania.  In 
order  to  neutralize  the  ferrous  iron  content 
in  the  wastewater,  the  water  U  first  chemi- 
cally treated  and  then  sub.^ected  to  high 
velocity  aeration  through  the  use  of  Rex 
Oxy-Treat  aerators  to  form  a  stable  ferric 
iron  precipitate. 
(Slide.) 

Following   aeration,   the  treated   water   Is 
transferred    to    the   settling   basin    or    to    a 
settling  lagoon. 
(Slide.) 

This  is  an  aerial  view  of  an  aeration  lagoon 
at  the  Weyerhauser  miU  in  Plymouth.  North 
Carolina.  The  rapid  surface  aeration  pro- 
vided by  these  units  speeds  up  the  biological 
treatment  of  the  paper  mill  waste. 
(Slide.) 

Under  construction  here  Is  the  largest  nu- 
clear power  plant  in  the  world— at  Brown's 
Ferry,  Alabama — a  part  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  System.  Rex  Is  supplying  18 
traveling  water  screens  to  this  facility 
(Slide.) 

These  screens  filter  out  all  of  the  water  re- 
quired to  cool  and  condense  the  excess  steam 
from  the  high  pressure  turbine  generators. 
The  screens  are  self-cleaning. 
(Slide.) 

Here  Is  a  view  of  a  complete  water  condi- 
tioning system  to  provide  boiler  feed  water 
for  Amoco  Chemical  Company,  Texas  City, 
Texas.  It  has  a  capacity  of  2.000  gallons  per 
minute — or  3  million  gallons  per  day.  We 
have  two  other  similar  Installations  in  the 
area.  These  systems  are  engineered  and  pro- 
duced through  our  American  Water  Softener 
Division  near  PhUadelphia. 
(Slide.) 

Santee,  California,  Is  a  desert  community 
located  near  San  Diego.  This  Is  part  of  their 
sewage  treatment  plant.  For  most  of  the 
years  of  Its  existence.  Santee  was  an  arid 
community.  The  high  cost  of  fresh  water 
necessary  for  Industry  and  residential  uses 
precluded  the  city  fathers  from  providing  the 
badly  needed  water  recreational  areas  for 
residents.  At  the  same  time,  officials  of  the 
community  were  under  orders  to  discontinue 
their  practice  of  dumping  the  effluent  from 
their  sewage  treatment  plant  out  Into  the 
desert.  As  a  result  of  some  far-sighted  plan- 
ning and  experimenting,  Santee  has  solved 
both  of  these  problems.  The  community  Is 
now  known  as  the  town  that  "launders"  its 
sewage,  and  It  does  It  so  well  that  extensive 
boating,  swimming,  and  fishing  areas  are 
available  in  this  once  arid  community.  This 
process  involves  three  stages  of  treatment : 
(Slide.) 

Primary  and  secondary  treatment  remove 
90-95  percent  of  the  suspended  solids.  There 
remains  the  critical  tertiary  or  third  stage 
treatment.  This  is  a  picture  of  a  Rex  third 
stage  reactor  at  the  Santee  plant.  This  Rex 
equipment  removes  the  residual  pollutants 
and  nutrients  and  produces  a  nearly  clear 
effluent. 
(Slide.) 

The  Rex  reactor  and  associated  equipment 
delivers  samples  of  the  effluent  to  a  labora- 
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tory  within  the  complex  where  it  is  con- 
tinually— 

(Slide.) 

Monitored  by  technicians  to  assure  Its  rel- 
ative purity  and  safety  to  humans  and 
aquatic  life.  Following  the  third  stage  treat- 
ment, the  effluent  is  aerated  in  a  series  of 
large  ponds,  chlorinated  and  discharged  for 
use — 

(Slide.) 

In  a  network  of  swimming  pools — 

(Slide.) 

Boating  lagoons — and — 

(Slide.) 

Picnic  areas. 

Late  last  year,  authorities  at  Santee  water 
district  announced  that  the  reclaimed  waste- 
water from  tlUs  treatment  process  Is  now 
being  used  for  agricultural  irrigation.  An 
Associated  Press  story  appearing  In  the  Mll- 
wp.ukee  Journal  in  November.  1970  quoted 
a  spokesman  for  the  district  as  saying  that 
such  commercial  use  of  reclaimed  wastewater 
was  a  technical  and  economical  milestone — 
and  that  the  water  was  of  a  better  quality 
than  ground  water  from  wells  in  the  area. 
The  cost  of  the  water  is  les^s  than  '3  the  cost 
of  Colorado  River  water  previously  piped  Into 
Santee. 

(Slide.) 

I  believe  Wisconsin  has  led' the  nation  with 
enlightened  legl.slatlon,  regulation,  and  a 
meaningful  approach  to  the  solution  of  our 
pollution  problems.  Despite  the  concerns 
over  current  Federal  legislation.  I  think  the 
nation  is  on  the  way  to  making  accelerated 
progress  toward  reversing  environmental  de- 
terioration. One  thing  Is  very  clear — we  are 
only  in  the  first  Inning  and  many  real  prob- 
lems remain. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  general  public 
really  comprehends  the  economic  and  social 
costs  of  pollution  or  its  abatement.  Unre- 
strained environmental  degradation  is  un- 
acceptable and  very  costly.  Unrestrained  en- 
vironmental improvement  will  also  be 
extremely  costly.  In  either  case  we  are  speak- 
ing of  billions  of  dollars  in  expenditures.  No 
one  yet  has  come  forth  with  anything  like  a 
complete  cost  benefit  analysis,  instead,  pol- 
lution has  been  portrayed  in  many  quarters 
as  the  messenger  of  doom  with  the  only 
alternative  a  return  to  18th  century  Ameri- 
can life.  The  abatement  of  pollution  without 
reference  to  the  costs  of  potential  human 
dislocations  and  changes  could  be  equally 
erroneous.  This  concern,  like  all  other  such 
public  issues,  must  resolve  itself  In  a  com- 
promise; In  owning  up  to  past  mistakes  in 
Judgment  and  practice  and  making  firm  re- 
solve that  these  mistakes  will  be  corrected 
In  the  years  to  come.  We  have  started  to 
make  today's  decisions  with  an  eye  on  the 
future.  I  am  an  optimist.  I  think  we  will 
solve  our  pollution  problems. 

The  need  for  realism  in  environmental 
policy  making,  as  well  as  a  recognition  of 
the  common  commitments  and  goals  In- 
volved, was  eloquently  described  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  In  his  message  to  Congress  last 
August  transmitting  the  second  annual  re- 
port of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. I  quote: 

'•[W]e  should  not  expect  environmental 
miracles.  Our  efforts  will  be  more  effective  U 
we  approach  the  challenge  of  the  environ- 
ment with  a  strong  sense  of  realism.  We 
should  not  be  surprised  or  disheartened,  for 
example,  if  some  problems  grow  even  more 
acute  in  the  immediate  future. 

"We  must  recognize  that  the  goal  of  a 
cleaner  environment  will  not  be  achieved  by 
rhetoric  or  moral  dedication  alone.  It  will 
not  be  cheap  or  easy  and  the  costs  will  have 
to  be  borne  by  each  citizen,  consumer,  and 
taxpayer.  How  clean  Is  clean  enough  can 
only  be  answered  In  terms  of  how  much  we 
aia  willing  to  pay  and  how  soon  we  seek 
success.  The  effects  of  such  decisions  on  our 
domestic  economic  concerns — Jobs,  prices. 
foreign  competition — require  explicit  and 
rigorous  analyses  to  permit  us  to  maintain  a 
healthy  economy  while  we  seek  a  healthy  en- 


vironment. It  is  essential  that  we  have  both. 
It  Is  simplistic  to  seek  ecological  perfection 
at  the  cost  of  bankrupting  the  very  taxpay- 
Ing  enterprises  which  must  pay  for  the  social 
advances  the  nation  seeks. 

"We  must  develop  a  realistic  sense  of  what 
It  will  cost  to  achieve  our  national  environ- 
mental goals  and  choose  a  ^ecitlc  level  of 
goal  with  an  understanding  of  its  costs  and 
benefits.  One  of  the  strengths  of  the  accom- 
panying report,  in  my  view,  is  that  It  sets 
out— clearly  and  candidly — both  the  costs 
and  the  benefits  of  environmental  protection 
as  they  are  now  understood. 

"The  work  of  environmental  improvement 
is  a  task  for  all  our  people.  It  should  unite 
all  elements  of  our  society — of  all  political 
persuasions  and  all  economic  levels — in  a 
great  common  commitment  to  a  great  com- 
mon goal.  The  achievement  of  that  goal  will 
challenge  the  creativity  of  our  science  and 
technology,  the  enterprise  and  adaptability 
of  our  industry,  the  responsiveness  and  sense 
of  balance  of  our  political  and  legal  institu- 
tions, and  the  resourcefulness  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  this  country  to  honor  those  human 
values  upon  which  the  quality  of  our  nation- 
al life  must  ultimately  depend." 

I  share  the  President's  views. 


CHALLENGES:   WHITE  HOUSE  CON- 
FERENCE  ON   AGING 


HON  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  met 
in  Washington  from  November  28  to  De- 
cember 2,  the  delegates  issued  a  strong 
challenge  to  the  Nation,  a  challenge  to 
commit  our  resources  and  our  abilities  to 
solve  the  problems  facing  our  senior  citi- 
zens. 

We  have  failed  to  provide  adequate 
health  care  to  the  more  than  20  million 
senior  citizens  across  the  United  States. 
Medicare  is  t(X)  limited  and  must  be  ex- 
panded. There  is  a  shocking  lack  of  med- 
ical knowledge  about  aging  and  the  care 
of  the  elderly.  Senior  citizens  in  the  In- 
ner city  and  in  rural  areas  find  medical 
care  inaccessible. 

Housing?  We  have  not  built  sufficient 
quality  housing  for  our  senior  citizens. 

Income?  Social  security  benefits  are 
too  low  to  assure  our  senior  citizens  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living  in  a  time  of  infla- 
tion and  economic  upheaval. 

Education?  Why  has  the  United  States 
virtually  ignored  education  programs  for 
senior  citizens? 

What  have  we  done  to  attack  the  spe- 
cial difficulties  facing  the  poor  in  minor- 
ity groups:  black,  Spanish  speaking, 
American  Indian? 

There  is  the  challenge  to  Congress  and 
the  President. 

The  National  Coimcil  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens has  prepared  a  summary  of  the  re- 
port of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  which  I  am  pleased  to  share  with 
my  colleagues : 

White  House  Conference  Report  a 
Challenge  for  the  Seventies 

INCOME 

Income  adequacy. — The  Immediate  goal 
for  older  people  Is  total  cash  Income  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing. 

We  therefore  recommend  adoprtlon  now,  as 
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the  minimum  standard  of  income,  the  inter- 
mediate budget  for  an  elderly  couple  prepared 
by  the  (U.S.  Labor  Department)  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  averaging  about  $4,500  a 
year  nationally  as  of  Spring,  1970. 

For  single  individuals,  the  minimum  In- 
come should  be  sufHcient  to  maintain  the 
same  standard  of  living  as  for  couples  (no 
less  than  75  per  cent  of  the  couple's  budget). 

For  the  elderly  handicapped  with  higher 
living  expenses,  the  budget  should  be  appro- 
priately adjustea. 

Floor  of  income. — The  basic  floor  of  Income 
for  older  people  should  be  provided  through 
a  combination,  of  paj-ments  from  the  Social 
Security  system  and  payments  from  Federal 
general  tax  revenues. 

In  addition,  there  should  be  a  supplemen- 
tary payment  system,  based  on  an  Income 
test,  to  bring  substandard  Incomes  up  to  the 
minimum,  financed  entirely  from  Federal 
Government  general  revenues  and  included 
In  a  single  check  paid  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

Widow's  benefits. — Increasing  numbers  of 
women  without  dependent  children  who  have 
not  been  regularly  employed  are  becoming 
widowed  before  age  60.  We  recommend  that 
they  be  eligible  to  receive  widow's  benefits 
starting  at  age  50  to  help  fill  the  Income  gap 
until  they  are  eligible  at  a  later  age  to  re- 
ceive their  Social  Security  benefit. 

Liberalizing  the  retirement  test. — The  ex- 
empt amount  of  earnings  under  the  Social 
Security  retirement  test  should  be  increased 
to  not  less  than  $3,000  a  year  (adjusted  peri- 
odically to  changes  in  the  general  level  of 
wages). 

The  off.set  formula  of  $1  reduction  In  bene- 
fits for  each  $2  of  earnings  should  apply  to 
all  earnings  in  excess  of  the  exempt  amount. 

Eliminating  the  test  entirely  woiUd  cost 
an  additional  $3  billion,  and  there  are  more 
urgent  needs  to  which  this  sum  could  be 
applied  than  paying  Social  Security  benefita 
to  persons  who  are  still  employed  at  more 
than  the  exempt  levels. 

Private  pensions. — Social  Security  benefits 
provide  a  basic  protection  which  should  con- 
tinue to  be  improved  but  which  can  be  aug- 
mented through  private  pension  plans. 

The  Federal  Government  should  take  ac- 
tion to  encourage  broader  coverage  under 
private  pension  plans  and  ensure  receipt  of 
benefits  by  workers  and  their  survivors.  It 
should  require  early  vesting  and/or  porta- 
bility, survivor  benefits,  and  complete  dis- 
closure to  beneficiaries  of  eligibility  and 
benefit  provisions  of  the  plans.  In  addition. 
Federal  requirements  should  assure  fiduciary 
responsibility,  minimum  funding  require- 
ments and  protection,  throtigh  reinsurance 
and  other  measures,  of  the  promised  bene- 
fits. 

Remission  of  property  taxes. — It  is  desir- 
able that  older  persons  be  enabled  to  live  In 
their  own  homes. 

States  and  l(x»lltles  should  be  encouraged 
to  remit  i>art  or  all  of  the  residential  prop- 
erty taxes  on  housing  occupied  by  older  per- 
sons as  owners  or  tenants  who  qualify  on  the 
basis  of  an  appropriate  measure  of  Income 
and  assets.  Remission  is  to  be  achieved  by 
Federal  grants  to  States  and  State  grants  to 
local  taxing  authorities  to  compensate  for 
reduced  revenues. 

Meeting  health  needs. — This  nation  can 
never  attain  a  reasonable  goal  of  income  se- 
curity so  long  as  heavy  and  unpredictable 
health  costs  threaten  Incomes  of  the  aged. 

Priority  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional health  security  program  which  would 
Include  the  aged  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
population.  Financing  the  program  solely 
through  wage  and  payroll  taxes  and  con- 
tributions from  Federal  general  revenues 
would  ensure  that  health  care  expenses  would 
be  a  shared  responsibility  of  the  govern- 
ment, employers  and  individuals.  There 
should  be  no  deductibles,  co-payments,  or 
CO- Insurance. 

Until   such   a   system   is   established,   the 
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t>eneflts  of  Medlcare-Medlcald  should  be  In- 
creased Immediately  to  include,  at  a  mini- 
mum, out-of-hopsltal  drugs;  care  erf  the  eyes, 
ears,  teeth,  and  feet  (including  eyeglasses, 
hearing  aids,  dentures,  etc.);  and  improved 
services  for  long-term  csare  and  expanded  and 
broadened  services  in  the  home  and  other 
alternatives  to  institutional  care.  Here,  too, 
there  should  be  no  deductibles,  co-payments, 
or  co-insurance. 

Government  should  asstune  responsibility 
for  assuring  an  adequate  supply  of  health 
manpower  and  essential  faculties  and  for  im- 
proving the  organization  and  delivery  of 
health  services. 

A  special  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  be  established  which  will 
devote  its  attention  to  all  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  aged,  including  in- 
come, health,  housing,  and  other  needs  areas 
reflected  In  the  organization  of  this  Con- 
ference. 

Our  nation  has  the  resources  to  effectively^ 
carry  out  the  proposals  made  by  this  Section, 
provided  there  is  a  re-ordering  of  national 
priorities. 

HEALTH 

Health  care  for  the  aging  must  be  provided 
as  an  integral  p>art  of  a  coordinated  system 
that  assures  comprehensive  health  services 
to  the  total  population,  but  immediate  and 
special  consideration  and  emphasis  must  be 
given  problems  of,  and  services  for,  the 
aging. 

A  comprehensive  health  care  plan  for  all 
persons  .■;hould  be  legislated  and  financed 
through  a  National  Health  Plan. 

Medicare  should   be  expanded 

Pending  the  achievement  of  such  a  Na- 
tional Health  Plan,  the  complete  range  of 
health  care  services  for  the  elderly  must  be 
provided  by  expanding  the  legislation  and 
financing  of  Medicare. 

Such  expanded  financing  should  be  accom- 
plished by  use  of  Social  Security  trust  funds 
and  a  greatly  expanded  use  of  Federal  reve- 
nues. 

Such  expansion  of  Medicare  should  Include 
elimination  of  deductibles,  co-Insurance  and 
co-payments,  and  all  provisions  discrimina- 
tory to  the  mentally  ill  as  well  as  the  estab- 
llshment  of  the  same  ages  for  Medicare  and 
Social  Security  benefit  eligibility. 

Both  the  Immediate  expansion  of  the  cur- 
rent program  and  a  future  National  Health 
Plan  should  provide  for  a  public/private 
partnership  in  the  delivery  of  services  and 
for  Federal  financing  and  quality  controls  In 
order  to  assure  uniform  benefits  and  uniform 
application  of  the  standards  of  quality. 

Centralized  responsibility  for  standards 
and  control  over  health  facilities  and  services 
must  be  combined  with  protection,  for  the 
patient  and  provider,  from  arbitrary,  ca- 
pricious, and  varied  application  and  inter- 
pretation of  existing  as  well  as  new  stand- 
ards. To  be  comprehensive  and  systematic, 
this  health  care  must  provide: 

Assessment  of  health; 

Education  to  preserve  health: 

Appropriate  preventive  and  outreach  serv- 
ices; 

All  physical,  mental,  social  and  supportive 
services  necessary  to  maintain  or  restore 
health; 

Rehabilitation,  health  maintenance  and 
long-term  care  when  disability  occurs. 

Community  and  consumer  participation  in 
the  plaiuiing  and  delivery  of  such  a  system 
of  services  will  tend  to  assure  the  responsive- 
ness of  the  system  to  legally  defined  com- 
munity need  and  the  appropriate  u.se  of 
health  manpower,  facilities,  and  financing. 

Information  on  all  aspects  of  aging  (In- 
cluding physical,  mental  and  other  aspects) 
should  be  included  In  educational  courses 
at  all  levels.  The  elderly  should  be  among 
those  recruited,  trained  and  utilized  In  carry- 
ing out  these  programs. 
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Special  attention  to  research 

Development  of  specialists  In  the  care  of 
the  elderly  should  receive  emphasis,  espe- 
cially with  a  view  to  providing  professional 
and  other  health  personnel  selected  and 
trained  to  give  compassionate  and  expert  care 
to  the  aged. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  fimding 
direct  services  for  the  elderly  but  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  research  and  education.  Re- 
search findings  now  available  should  be  as- 
sembled, coordinated  and  Incorporated  into 
service  programs. 

Specific  attention  should  be  given  to  in- 
creasing funds  available  for  basic  as  well  as 
operational  research  with  a  strong  suggestion 
that  a  Gerontological  Institute  be  established 
within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to 
provide  essential  coordination  of  training  and 
research  activities  in  the  area  of  aging. 

A  center  for  aging  should  be  established  in 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  to 
meet  the  responsibilities  for  more  research 
aiid  training  in  the  field  of  mental  health  of 
the  elderly. 

The  President  and  Congress  should  au- 
thorize the  appointment  of  a  ComniLsslon  on 
Agiiig,  including  a  Committee  on  Mental 
Health  of  the  Elderly,  comprised  of  repre- 
sentatives from  concerned  Federal  agencies, 
national  organizations.  Congress,  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  private  citizens  to  study,  evaluate, 
and  recommend  a  comprehensive  set  of  poli- 
cies for  the  Federal  Government,  the  States, 
and  local  communities  to  pursue  in  this  vital 
area. 

Legal  protection  for  elderly 

Congress  should  appoint  a  nationwide  In- 
terdisciplinary committee  to  determine  the 
scope  and  type  of  intervention  procedures 
and  protective  services  that  would  clearly 
protect  the  rights  of  the  Individual  with 
health,  mental  health,  and  emotional  prob- 
lems requiring  care.  The  rights  of  the  pa- 
tient's immediate  family  and  other  close  as- 
sociates should  be  considered. 

This  committee  should  Include  representa- 
tives of  the  religious,  civil  rights,  civil  liber- 
ties, legal,  health  and  social  services  commu- 
nities. Congress  should  appropriate  sufBcleni 
funds  to  assure  an  in-depth  study  of  all 
aspects  of  the  individual's  rights  in  relation 
to  his  needs  for  health  services  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  patient's  affairs  until  he 
can  resume  normal  life. 

Intervention  procedures  and  protective 
services  also  should  assure  for  elderly  indi- 
viduals their  rights  of  self-determination  in 
their  use  of  health  facilities  and  services. 

In  order  to  promote  and  encourage  the 
establishment  of  ombudsman  services  (infor- 
mal adjudication  of  public  complaints),  a 
nationwide  interdisciplinary  committee,  or 
other  suitable  means,  should  be  used  to  study 
and  define  the  functions  and  roles  of  om- 
budsmen as  separate  and  distinct,  concep- 
tually and  in  practice,  from  other  protective 
services  and  from  consumer  participation  in 
health  care  services  and  other  matters  affect- 
ing the  elderly. 

Some  other  urgent  health  concerns  in- 
clude: preventive  dental  health  measures  to 
slow  or  halt  chronic  dental  disease;  special 
health  education  programs  for  disadvantaged 
minorities,  ethnic  groups,  residents  of  rural 
areas  and  other  special  groups;  immediate 
steps  to  control  splrallng  costs  of  health  serv- 
ices; transportation  improvements  with  spe- 
cific attention  to  the  elderly  and  disabled; 
Improved  Federal  inter-agency  collaboration 
In  health  care. 

HOUSING 

Funds  to  support  a  massive  and  varied 
housing  program  and  mechanisms  for  assur- 
ing appropriate  services  are  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  nation's  elderly. 

A  decent  and  safe  living  environment  is  an 
Inherent  right  of  all  elderly  citizens. 

It  should  become  an  actuality  at  the  earli- 
est possible  time.  A  fixed  proportion  of  all 


government  funds — Federal.  State  and  lo- 
cal— allocated  to  housing  and  related  servlcea 
should  be  earmarked  for  housing  for  the 
elderly. 

Production  of  120,000  units  a  year  of  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  should  be  undertaken. 
(Pr(3ductlon  of  housing  units  for  the  elderly 
averaged  37,000  a  year  over  the  last  10  years.) 
A  variety  of  living  arrangements  should  be 
made  available  to  meet  the  changing  needs 
of  the  elderly  Including  resldentially  oriented 
settings  for  those  who  need  differing  levels  ot 
assistance.  There  should  be  housing  for  In- 
dependent living  with  recreational  and  activ- 
ity programs  within  easy  access,  congregate 
housing  with  food  and  personal  services  pro- 
vided, facilities  with  medical  and  homemaker 
service  as  well  as  food  service,  and  long-term 
care  facilities  for  the  chronically  ill. 

The  Federal  and  State  Governments 
should  provide  mechanisms  to  make  possible 
property  tax  relief  for  the  elderly  home  own- 
er or  renter. 

At  least  25  per  cent  of  all  elderly  housing 
should  be  reserved  for  the  elderly  poor — 
those  with  Incomes  at  or  below  the  poverty 
level. 

Federal  agencies  dealing  with  housing  for 
the  elderly  should  establish  multi-dlsclpll- 
nary  teams  (made  up  of  architects,  engi- 
neers, medical  personnel,  gerontologists  and 
other  experts)  to  formulate  guidelines  for 
architectural  standards  based  on  the  needs 
of  the  elderly.  These  teams  should  have  au- 
thority to  review  and  approve  Innovative 
housing  proposals. 

The  Federal  Government  should  encour- 
age preservation  of  neighborhoods  of  spe- 
cial character  through  rehabilitation  and/ 
or  selective  replacement  of  substandard 
dwellings  with  new  dwellings,  permitting  the 
elderly  of  the  area  to  remain  In  a  familiar 
environment. 

Rent  supplements  should  go  up 
The    Federal    rent    supplement    program 
should  be  enlarged  and  eligibility  for  partici- 
pation in  the  program  expanded. 

Financial  Incentives  should  be  available  to 
families  providing  housing  and  related  care 
In  their  own  homes  or  in  appropriate  ac- 
commodations for  elderly  relatives. 

Interest-free,  non-amortized  loans  should 
be  available  to  elderly  home  owners  to  help 
them  meet  home  maintenance  costs,  the 
amount  of  the  loan  to  be  related  to  Income 
with  repayment  required  only  upon  the 
property. 

Competent  service  to  the  elderly  In  the 
area  of  housing  requires  sound  research 
widely  disseminated  and  utilized.  Such  re- 
search should  cover  the  physical,  psychologi- 
cal and  social  aspects  of  housing  in  relation 
to  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 

Housing  funds  impounded  by  the  Admin- 
istration should  be  released,  and  the  highly 
effective  Section  202  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Act — with  its  special  guidelines  related  to 
space,  design,  construction  and  particularly 
favorably  financing — should  be  restored. 
(Section  202  has  become  a  dead  letter  under 
the  Nixon  Administration.) 

EMPLOYMENT /RETIREMENT 

The  Income  floor  for  older  Americans 
should  be  the  U.S.  Labor  Department's  In- 
termediate level  budget  for  an  elderly  cou- 
ple, which  averaged  $4,500  a  year  nationally 
as  of  the  Spring  of  1970. 

Pending  achievement  of  that  goal,  how- 
ever. Social  Security  benefits  should  be 
raised  25  per  cent  and  the  minimum  Social 
Security  benefit,  now  $70  a  month,  should 
be  Increased  to  $150  a  month. 

The  limitation  on  what  a  Social  Security 
recipient  may  earn  without  reduction  of  So- 
cial Security  benefits  should  be  $5,000  a  year. 
This  limit  (known  as  the  Social  Security 
retirement  test)   Is  now  $1,680  a  year. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Government 
to  provide  meaningful  and  socially  needed 
employm'-rut  opportunities  for  those  older 
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persons  willing  and  able  to  work  If  all  other 
programs  fall  to  produce  such  employment. 

Chronological  age  should  not  be  the  sole 
criterion  for  retirement.  A  flexible  policy 
should  be  adopted  that  Is  based  on  the  work- 
er's desires  and  needs  and  upon  his  or  her 
physical  or  mental  capacity.  Programs  must 
be  made  available  that  provide  employment 
opportunitl'TS  after  age  65. 

Employers  should  be  encouraged  to  adopt 
innovative  policies  such  as  gradual  or  trial 
retirement. 

Unfortunately,  however,  existing  policies 
fall  to  protect  the  worker  who  is  forced  to  re- 
tire prematurely  or  who  is  unprotected  by 
a  private  pension  plan. 

Nev/  national  policies  and  publicly  and 
privately  supported  programs  are  needed  to 
help  workers  who  are  forced  to  retire  before 
the  normal  retireni'^nt  age  because  of  health 
problems  or  Job  displacement  caused  by 
technological  changes  or  Jobs  requiring  early 
retirement. 

New  programs  should  as  a  rule  be  run  by 
existing  agencies  that  have  responsibility  for 
dealing  with  these  problems. 

There  should  be  created  by  the  Federal 
Government  a  continuously  funded  program 
specially  designed  to  maintain  economic  se- 
curity for  middle-aged  and  older  workers 
during  their  period  of  transition  from  pre- 
maturely forced  retirement  into  suitable 
employment,  or  retirement.  During  this 
period,  a  major  objective  should  be  to  re- 
train and  educate  the  unemployed  to  assure 
reemployablllty  or  to  assist  In  mobilizing  re- 
sources to  assure  a  meaningful  retirement. 

All  work  rs  should  be  guaranteed  a  retire- 
ment income  adequate  to  maintain  a  decent 
standard  of  living  above  the  poverty  level. 
Legislation  must  be  enacted  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible requiring  early  vesting,  adequate  fund- 
ing and  portability  of  pensions  and  to  pro- 
vide Federal  Insurance  for  pensions. 

The  age  65  limit  of  liability  under  the 
Federal  law  forbidding  age  discrimination  In 
employment  should  be  removed.  The  law 
should  be  extended  to  cover  employees  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors  (It  now 
applies  only  to  the  private  sector).  If  older 
workers  are  to  benefit  from  this  law,  It  must 
be  enforced  with  greater  vigor. 

NUTRITIOK 

An  estimated  one-third  to  one-half  the 
health  problenr?  of  the  elderly  are  believed 
to  be  related  to  nutrition. 

The  Federal  Government  should  assume 
responsibility  for  making  adequate  nutrition 
available  to  all  elderly  persons  in  the  U.S. 
and  possessions. 

A  minimum  Income  (at  least  $3,000  a  year 
for  a  single  person  and  $4,500  a  year  for  a 
couple)  must  be  available  to  all  elderly. 

The  equivalent  of  the  national  school 
lunch  program  should  be  established  for 
senior  citizens.  This  should  not  be  limited 
to  persons  with  low  incomes. 

All  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  surplus 
commodities  should  be  fully  available  to  the 
proposed  senior  lunch  program  on  the  same 
basis  as  to  school  lunch  programs. 

Funding  should  cover  adequate  staff,  food, 
supplies,  equipment  and  transportation 
services. 

Elderly  men  and  women  should  be  em- 
ployed Insofar  as  possible  under  the  senior 
lunch  program. 

Educational,  counseling  and  recreational 
opportunities  should  be  made  part  of  this 
program. 

Low  Income  Social  Security  recipients 
should  be  eligible  for  self-certification  for 
food  stamps  or  public  assistance  cash  grants 
(as  part  of  nutrition  services). 

The  Federal  Government  should  provide 
the  major  portion  of  funds  for  action  pro- 
grams to  reliabllltate  the  malnourished  and 
prevent  malnutrition  among  those  approach- 
ing old  age. 

There  should  be  established  and  strictly 
cnf.jrrcd  h^gh  .standr.rds  with  specific  regu- 
lations for  food  and  nutrition  ser\iccs  pro- 
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vided  by  institutions  and  agencies  that  re- 
ceive Federal  funds  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. 

Nutrition  services  and  nutrition  counsel- 
ing should  be  Included  In  all  publicly  fi- 
nanced health  delivery  systems,  including 
Medicare  (the  health  Insurance  program  for 
the  elderly)  and  Medicaid  (the  health  care 
system  for  the  needy  at  all  age  levels), 
health  maintenance  organizations,  home 
health  services,  extended  care  facilities 
(nursing  homes),  and  preventive  health  care 
programs. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  establish  and  enforce  such 
standards  as  are  necessary  to  Insure  the 
safety  and  wholesomeness  of  the  na.tlonal 
food  supply  as  well  as  improve  nutritive 
value  of  food. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  both 
nutrition  and  Ingredient  labeling  of  food 
products  as  a  means  of  achieving  consumer 
understanding. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  Federal  Government  should  Increase 
support  for  transportation  facilities  for  all 
users,  with  special  consideration  for  the 
needs  of  the  elderly,  the  handicapped,  rural 
residents,  the  poor  and  young  people. 

Congress  should  convert  the  U.S.  Highway 
Trust  Fund  (which  finances  construction  of 
tho  U.S.  interstate  highway  network)  Into 
a  General  Transportation  Fund.  A  portion  of 
the  proposed  General  Transportation  Fund 
should  be  made  available  for  development  of 
new  and  improving  existing  transportation 
services  for  the  elderly. 

Publicly  owned  passenger  vehicles,  operated 
by  Federal,  regional.  State,  county  or  city 
agencies,  should  be  made  available  inter- 
changeably among  these  agencies  for  pro- 
vision of  transportation  to  senior  citizens, 
especially  the  disadvantaged  elderly.  Area 
clearinghoiises  should  be  set  up  so  all  local 
transportation  resources  are  used  efficiently  to 
meet  the  transportation  needs  of  the  elderly. 

Nationwide  driver's  licensing  standards 
should  be  established  that  do  not  discrimi- 
nate against  the  elderly  solely  on  a  basis  of 
chronological  age. 

There  should  be  Federal  and/or  State  leg- 
islation to  forbid  insurers  from  increasing 
auto  insurance  premiums  or  cancelling  auto 
insurance  policies  solely  on  a  basis  of  age. 

Exploration  of  the  concept  of  no-fault  In- 
surance (which  aims  to  avoid  the  high  cost 
of  litigation  of  car  accident  claims)  and 
the  possibility  of  government-operated  in- 
surance programs  should  be  encouraged.  Ef- 
forts underway  in  various  States  to  develop 
better  Insurance  programs  should  also  be 
encouraged. 

EDUCATION 

Educational  opportunities  must  be  afforded 
all  Older  persons,  with  special  efforts  being 
made  to  reach  those  who,  because  of  low  in- 
come, poor  health,  or  other  reasons,  are  less 
likely  to  respond  voluntarily. 

Public  expenditures  for  education  of  older 
persons  must  be  Increased  so  they  bear  a 
direct  relation  to  the  proportion  of  older 
persons  within  the  population. 

Available  facilities,  manpower  and  funds 
should  be  used  for  educational  programs  de- 
signed and  offered  on  the  basis  of  the  as- 
sessed needs  and  interests  of  older  persons. 

There  should  be  special  emphasis  on  in- 
struction to  help  older  persons  understand 
issues,  procedures  and  action  in  regard  to 
political  processes  to  enable  them  to  more 
effectively  meet  their  needs  as  individuals  or 
as  members  of  a  group. 

Pre-retirement  programs  should  be  pro- 
vided those  approaching  retirement  age  to 
help  them  achieve  greater  satisfaction  and 
fulfillment  In  later  years.  Pre-retirement 
education  must  be  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity of  the  public  education  sector  working 
in  cooperation  with  relevant  community  or- 
ganizations in  Industry,  labor,  government, 
v.'I.iacary   service   and   private   associations. 

Primary  responsibility  f^r  initiation,  sup- 
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port  and  conduct  of  educational  programs 
for  older  persons  must  be  vested  In  the  ex- 
isting educational  system — Federal,  State 
and  local — with  active  participation  and  co- 
operation of  specialized  agencies. 

EDUCATION    FOR   THE    AGING 

A  Division  of  Education  for  the  Aging 
should  be  established  In  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  to  launch  supportive  educational 
services  for  the  elderly.  SimUarly,  all  State 
Departments  of  Education  should  assign  full- 
time  responsibility  to  key  staff  members  for 
development  and  Implementation  of  educa- 
tional programs  for  the  aging. 

To  implement  educational  policies  grow- 
ing out  of  the  1971  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging,  the  U.S.  Administration  on  Aging 
should  be  accorded  the  status  of  an  inde- 
pendent agency  within  the  Department  oX 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  provided 
for  in  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 

Educational  opportunities  should  include 
basic,  continuing  vocational  education  and 
training  for  cultural  enrlclunent  and  more 
successful  adjustment  to  conditions  associ- 
ated with  the  process  of  aging. 

PLANNING 

Planning  in  behalf  of  the  aged  stems  from 
the  basic  values  of  society.  These  values  are 
translated  into  goals,  objectives  and  prior- 
ities. As  planning  for  aging  proceeds,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  address  these  values  and 
priorities. 

In  planning  the  allocation  of  resources,  the 
aged  are  entitled  to  and  should  receive  a  fair 
share  of  the  national  wealth.  This  should  be 
accomplished  by  a  reordering  of  priorities  at 
all  levels  to  increase  the  commitment  of  na- 
tional resources  to  human  needs. 

Planning  must  Involve  Inputs  from  many 
segments  and  sectors  of  our  society.  To  be 
effective.  It  must  be  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated. 

The  planning  efforts  of  government  should 
continue  to  be  the  basic  means  through 
which  the  nation  plans  for  aging.  There 
should  be  opportunity  for  significant  involve- 
ment by  the  non-governmental  sector  and  by 
consumers  in  the  decision  making  process. 

A  separate  entity  should  be  created  within 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  through 
legislation  and  charged  with  responsibility 
for  comprehensive  planning  and  advocacy  In 
the  area  of  aging. 

This  agency  should  have  resources  (e.g., 
authority,  funds,  staff)  adequate  to  its  re- 
sponsibility. The  Administration  on  Aging 
should  be  retained  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  but  should 
be  made  an  Independent  agency  within  the 
Department,  reporting  directly  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

There  should  be  planning  activities  in  the 
area  of  aging  at  the  Federal,  State  and  local 
levels  of  government,  and  these  should  be 
related  to  each  other.  The  State  and  local 
planning  activities  in  the  area  of  aging 
should  receive  financial  support  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

There  must  be  bridges  linking  those  who 
plan  programs,  those  who  administer  them 
and  the  public  which  supports  them. 

Planning  must  be  closely  related  to  the 
budget  process.  Planning  Information  should 
bo  regularly  provided  elected  and  other  pub- 
lic officials  who  have  a  direct  role  in  the  budg- 
eting process  and  in  providing  public  funds 
for  planning. 

Planning  in  the  area  of  aging  should  be 
based  upon  experience  and  expertise  of  spe- 
cialists m  aging  with  total  Involvement  of 
the  elderly,  including  racial  and  ethnic  mi- 
nority groups. 

This  Involvement  should  be  guaranteed  at 
the  Federal,  State  and  local  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. Age  alone  should  not  be  the  ruling 
factor  in  planning  in  the  area  of  aging.  Mid- 
dle-aged and  young  persons,  who  in  the 
normal  course  of  events  will  one  day  be  el- 
derly, should  be  Included. 

Plai  ninj  mu.^t  naier  be  ised  as  an  excuse 
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for  inaction.  The  need  for  action  should  not 
conflict  with  the  need  for  long-range  plan- 
ning. 

RESEARCH    AND    DEMONSTRATION 

Coping  with  the  problems  of  aging  requires 
understanding  of  the  difficulties  the  elderly 
face  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  aging  proc- 
ess in  its  various  bio-medical  and  social-be- 
havioral dimensions. 

There  has  been  a  long  history  of  neglect 
by  the  government  and  by  society  of  respon- 
sibility toward  the  elderly.  Funding  for  Im- 
mediate and  long-range  programs  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  older  Americans  has 
been  Inadequate.  Nor  has  there  been  an  ade- 
quate administrative  structure  to  advocate, 
coordinate,  Implement  and  administer  re- 
search programs  involving  aging  and  the 
aged. 

A  National  Institute  of  Gerontology  should 
be  established  Immediately  to  support  and 
conduct  research  and  training  In  blo-medical 
and  social-behavioral  aspects  of  aging. 

Congress  should  increase  substantially 
funds  for  research,  training  and  demonstra- 
tion. Federal  support  of  research  and  train- 
ing in  departments  or  schools  within  uni- 
versities and  separate  research  agencies 
should  be  continued,  and  multi-dlsclpllnary 
(requiring  services  of  experts  In  many  pro- 
fessions) and  multl-lnstltutional  programs 
should  be  fostered. 

Funds  for  research,  training  and  demon- 
stration programs  In  the  area  of  aging 
should  be  allocated  so  that  aging  and  the 
aged  In  racial  and  ethnic  minority  groups 
are  represented  in  ratioe  not  less  than  their 
proportion  to  the  total  population. 

High  priority  should  bs  given  recruitment 
and  training  of  capable  women  and  the  rep- 
resentation of  such  women  on  bodies  which 
have  responsibility  for  allocation  of  training 
and  research  funds. 

The  U.S.  Administration  on  Aging  or  an- 
other appropriate  clearinghouse  should  be 
allocated  adequate  resource  for  collecting 
and  disseminating  current  research  findings 
in  the  field  of  the  aging  and  for  making 
these  findings  relevant  and  available  to  the 
public. 

Better  procedures  should  be  developed 
within  the  Federal  Government  to  assure 
the  continued  operation  of  those  Federally 
funded  demonstration  projects  which  have 
been  proven  successful  after  evaluation. 

TRAINING 

Tliere  should  be  Increased  Federal  support 
for  training  programs  in  the  area  of  aging 
and  at  the  same  time  an  acceleration  of  fi- 
nancial support  for  programs  In  this  area  by 
States,  private  foundations  and  private  citi- 
zens who  can  afford  to  contribute  to  such 
programs.  All  programs  providing  services 
for  the  elderly  should  receive  funds  ear- 
marked for  training  personnel. 

Funds  for  recruitment  and  support  of  per- 
sonnel to  be  trained  in  providing  services  to 
the  elderly  should  be  allocated  without  re- 
gard to  age  or  sex  of  applicants. 

Recruiting  of  personnel  for  service  in  the 
area  of  aging  should  be  related  to  job  op- 
portunities. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  development 
of  community  college  level  certificate  and 
degree  programs  by  vocational  and  technical 
Institutes.  Teacher  training  programs  should 
stress  positive  concepts  regarding  the  aging 
process  for  incorporation  into  elementary 
and  secondary  school  curricula. 

There  should  be  an  adequately  funded 
National  Institute  of  Gerontology  to  take  the 
leadership  In  training  and  research  in  the 
area  of  aging.  A  substantial  portion  of  the 
funds  allocated  to  the  proposed  Institute 
should  be  reserved  for  training  in  the  area 
of  aging. 

A  national  data  bank  and  Information 
retrieval  system  similar  to  the  Education 
Research  Information  Center  should  be  es- 
tablished to  make  available  research  knowl- 
edge and  curriculum  materials  to  all  train- 
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Ing,  research  and  demonstration  programs  in 
the  area  of  aging. 

Congress  should  reorder  national  priorities 
to  assure  adequate  funds  for  human  needs. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  personnel 
trained  to  deal  with  and  committed  to  solv- 
ing problems  in  the  area  of  aging. 

In  considering  training  requirements  for 
services  to  the  older  population.  It  must  be 
borne  In  mind  that  adequate  Inocme  and 
sufficient  health  services  are  basic  necessltleo. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  a  minimum 
Income  level  that  will  lift  all  older  people 
out  of  poverty.  There  is  likewise  an  urgent 
need  for  a  massive  expansion  of  programs 
which  will  provide  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  the  elderly  in  constructive  activities. 

At  present,  there  Is  little  formal  training 
or  education  in  the  field  of  aging. 

Retired  persons,  mature  adults,  students 
making  career  choices,  volunteers  at  all  age 
levels,  and  members  of  minority  groups  must 
be  recruited  and  trained  to  work  in  the  area 
of  aging. 

Training  should  be  conducted  in  appro- 
priate settings  both  within  and  outside  edu- 
cational Institutions. 

Such  training  should  be  part  of  a  national 
p'an  administered  by  a  new  Federal  agency 
for  aging  that  Is  adequately  financed  and 
with  power  to  coordinate  all  Federally  sup- 
ported training  programs  in  the  area  of  aging. 

Innovative  and  experimental  efforts  In 
training  within  the  area  of  aging  should  be 
encouraged. 

RETIREMENT     ROLES     AND     ACTIVITIES 

Twenty  million  Americans  age  65  or  over 
represent  a  great  national  resource.  Given 
the  opportunity  and  motivation,  they  can 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  society. 

Programs  at  the  Federal,  State  and  local 
levels  of  g.overnment  that  provide  opportu- 
nity for  community  service  by  older  persons 
should  be  strengthened  and  expanded. 

Mechanisms  should  be  developed  for  con- 
tinuing the  work  of  successful  demonstration 
programs  until  such  programs  become  self- 
sustaining  (If  approved  upon  valuation). 

Older  persons  should  be  further  Isolated. 
Attention  must  be  paid  to  making  opportu- 
nities for  community  service  available  to  all 
older  men  and  women. 

Since  older  persons  have  special  needs, 
public  programs  specifically  designed  for  the 
elderly  should  receive  categorical  (special) 
support  so  the  elderly  need  not  compete  for 
services,  activities  and  facilities  Intended  for 
the  general  population. 

Public  policy  should  promote  opportunities 
for  greater  involvement  of  older  people  in 
community  and  civic  affairs  and  their  partic- 
ipation in  formulation  of  goals  and  policies 
on  their  own  behalf  as  a  basis  for  making  the 
transition  from  work  to  leisure  roles.  Society 
should  re-appralse  the  current  sequence  of 
student/worker/retlree  by  promoting  flexi- 
bility in  social  roles. 

The  Federal  Government  should  develop 
models  for  a  network  of  supportive  services 
for  all  elderly  citizens.  Implementation 
should  be  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  the 
local  community.  However,  Federal  funds 
should  be  provided  for  such  services.  The 
availability  of  services  should  be  made  known 
through  a  program  of  public  information. 

It  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  cooperation  with  other 
levels  of  government,  to  provide  funds  for 
the  establishment,  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  community  oriented  multi-service 
centers  for  older  citizens.  Industry,  labor,  re- 
ligious organizations  and  other  voluntary 
groups  should  assist  in  the  planning  and 
Implementation  of  such  centers. 

In  order  to  encourage  older  Americans  to 
remain  active,  Social  Security  recipients 
should  be  allowed  unlimited  earnings  without 
reduction  of  Social  Security  benefits. 

Recognizing  that  many  problems  of  aging 
are  the  problems  of  all  Americans,  there 
should  be  a  reordering  of  national  priorities. 
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Our  nation  will  be  Judged  on  how  well  the 
needs  of  our  people  are  served 

The  President  and  Congress  should  order 
the  restructuring  of  the  U.S.  Administration 
on  Aging  to  make  it  a  visible  effective  advo- 
cate agency  for  the  elderly  at  the  highest 
level  of  government  directly  related  to  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President 

The  lives  of  Americans  will  be  enriched  as 
the  nation  provides  opportunities  for  devel- 
oping and  using  the  untapped  resources  of 
the  elderly. 

VACILrriES,   PROGRAMS,    SERVICES 

Tax  funds  should  be  more  equitably  allo- 
cated to  maximize  the  likelihood  that  older 
persons  will  continue  to  live  independently 
and  to  help  assure  that  older  persons  will 
have  a  choice  of  living  arrangements. 

To  achieve  this,  a  full  range  of  supportive 
community  services,  public  and  private, 
must  be  adequately  financed. 

Public  funds  must  be  allocated  In  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  assure  such  quality  In- 
stitutional care,  from  minimal  to  maximal, 
as  may  be  needed  at  various  stages  in  an 
older  person's  life. 

The  level  and  quality  of  care  and  services 
shall  be  provided  without  regard  to  source 
of  payment.  ^^ 

Services  to  older  people  should  be  provided 
through  a  combination  of  governmental,  pri- 
vate non-profit  and  commercial  agencies. 
The  Federal  Government  should  be  respon- 
sible for  financing  a  minimum  floor  for  all 
services. 

These  services  may  be  procured  from  pri- 
vate non-profit  and/or  commercial  sources  at 
the  election  of  local  ar.d  State  governments. 

All  age  groups  should  be  involved  in  the 
determination  of  policies  and  standards  for 
facilites  and  services  for  the  older  population 
and  older  persons  themselves  certainly  must 
have  a  role. 

Qualifications  other  than  age  should  be 
the  determining  factors  In  staff  employment 
in  facilities  and  programs  for  the  elderly, 
but  special  efforts  should  be  made  to  use 
older  persons  in  staffing  such  facilities  and 
programs. 

Older  persons  should  be  served  by  an  In- 
tegrated system,  sharing  equitably  with 
other  age  groups  these  facilities,  programs 
and  services  suitable  and  appropriate  to  the 
needs  of  the  general  population,  but  the 
elderly  should  also  have  the  benefit  of  spe- 
cialized facilities,  programs  and  services 
based  on  their  distinctive  needs. 

Age  alone  may  Ije  an  appfbpriate  criterion 
in  establishing  policy  for  certain  programs, 
such  as  eligibility  for  Social  Security  retire- 
ment benefits  and  property  tax  relief.  It  is 
an  inappropriate  criterion  when  used  to  dis- 
criminate against  the  elderly  In  determining 
eligibility  for  insurp.nce.  employment  and 
credit,  for  example. 

Quality  standards  a  must 

Federal  legislation  should  provide  mini- 
mum quality  standards  and  guidelines  to 
Insure  uniform  services  and  care  for  the 
elderly  in  all  Federally-administered  pro- 
grams. 

Such  standards  and  guidelines  shall  clearly 
specify  requirements  regarding  staff  qualifi- 
cations and  training  and  the  quality  of  fa- 
cilities, programs  and  services. 

Government  financed  legal  services  shall 
be  available  to  older  persons  in  all  communi- 
ties. 

While  the  need  for  greatly  expanded  facili- 
ties, programs  and  services  is  urgent,  serv- 
ices are  not  a  substitute  for  sufficient  Income 
to  maintain  Independent  living  In  dignity 
and  health.  Older  persons  require  no  less 
than  the  moderate  standard  of  living  defined 
by  the  U.S.  Labor  Department's  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  No  limit  should  be  placed 
on  earnings  of  Social  Security  beneficiaries. 

A  central  consumer  agency  should  be  estab- 
lished at  the  Federal  level  to  better  coordi- 
nate and  strengthen  the  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities of  existing  Federal  agencies  engaged 
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In  consumer  protection  to  ensure  that  the 
Interests  of  elderly  consumers  tire  better 
served. 

Police  protection  of  the  elderly  should  be- 
come a  top  priority.  A  portion  of  Federal 
funds  for  the  prevention  of  crime  allocated 
to  the  States  or  local  communities  should 
be  earmarked  for  this  purpose.  Particular  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  the  needs  of  mi- 
nority groups. 

Cooperation  between  young  people  and 
older  people  should  be  encouraged  at  various 
levels  of  community  life.  Young  people  can 
gain  knowledge  of  the  process  of  aging  and 
become  Involved  with  elderly  people  through 
the  education  system,  national  youth  or- 
ganizations, and  volunteer  roles. 

Delegates  from  every  part  of  our  Nation 
call  upon  the  President  to  end  the  United 
States  Involvement  in  the  war  In  Southeast 
Asia.  We  are  acutely  aware  of  the  human 
costs  resulting  from  that  tragic  war  Includ- 
ing war-related  spiralling  inflation  and  the 
unfortunate  waste  of  our  resources  In  so- 
called  defense  appropriations.  We  declare 
urgently  and  simply:   The  War  Must  Stop! 

GOVERNMENT    AND    NONGOVERNMENT 
ORGANIZATION 

Society  has  grown  so  Increasingly  complex 
and  Interdependent  that  no  Individual  per- 
son or  agency  can  provide  for  the  needs  of 
people  through  Independent  efforts. 

The  time  has  come  to  develop  and  support 
an  organizational  force  which  will  lead  to 
strong  reforms  and  action  whereby  every 
older  person  in  our  land  will  be  enabled  to 
live  out  his  or  her  life  in  decency,  dignity  and 
with  a  sense  of  personal  worth. 

A  central  office  on  aging  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Executive 
with  responsibility  for  coordinating  all  pro- 
grams and  activities  dealing  with  the  aging, 
fostering  coordination  between  governmental 
and  non-governmental  programs  directly  and 
indirectly  engaged  in  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices, and  for  planning,  monitoring  and  eval- 
uating services  and  programs. 

This  agency  should  be  given  the  author- 
ity, finances  and  full-time  st.Tff  needed  to 
formulate  and  administer  policy.  It  should 
be  assisted  by  an  advisory  council  and  should 
be  required  to  make  an  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive annual  rejjort  on  Its  progress  in 
resolving  problems  and  meeting  goals. 

This  White  House  level  office  should  have 
enough  prestige  and  resources  to  assure  that 
it  will  encourage  the  development  of  parallel 
units  at  the  State  and  community  levels. 

Governmental  responsibility,  particularly 
for  providing  funds  and  establishing  stand- 
ards, niust  be  emphasized  if  the  necessary 
facilities  and  services  are  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  older  people.  The  delivery  of  services 
should  make  maximum  use  of  voUmtary  and 
private  organizations  which  can  meet  the 
standards  established  by  government  In  con- 
sultation with  consumers  and  the  providers 
of  service. 

Basic  facilities  and  services  should  be 
available  to  all  older  people  as  a  matter  of 
right.  Those  in  need  should  be  entitled  to 
special  consideration. 

All  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  older  peo- 
ple, whether  by  governmental  or  private  and 
voluntary  agencies,  should  be  consistent 
with:  (a)  the  First  Amendment  freedoms  of 
association  and  expression;  (b)  the  right  to 
participate  in  government -sponsored  pro- 
grams free  from  religious,  racial,  ethnic  and 
age  discrimination;  and  (c)  protection  of 
one's  person  and  property,  particularly  in 
Institutional  settings. 

A  special  committee  on  the  aging  should  be 
established  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, functioning  In  a  comparable  role  to 
that  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging. 

National  priorities  must  be  recorded  so  aa 
to  allocate  a  greater  share  of  our  nation's 
resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  Its  older 
cltlzena. 


Means  should  be  found  for  proper  follow- 
up  of  the  recommendations  of  this  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  which  also  would 
extend  beyond  the  announced  follow-up  year 
of  1972. 

spntrrnAL  WEix-BEiNa 

Since  man  Is  a  whole  being  with  inter- 
related and  inter-dependent  needs,  religious 
organizations  should  be  actively  concerned 
with  man's  spiritual,  personal  and  social 
needs. 

Religious  organizations  must  be  aware  of 
agencies  and  services,  other  than  their  own. 
which  can  provide  helpful  ministry  to  older 
persons.  Other  organizations  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  older  persons  should  develop  as  a 
part  of  their  services  channels  to  persons  or 
agencies  that  can  relate  to  spiritual  prob- 
lems. 

Religious  bodies  should  exercise  a  strong 
advocacy  role  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
elderly,  working  for  programs,  both  public 
and  private,  that  contribute  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  elderly  and  protect  them  from 
those  who  would  victimize  and  demean  them. 

Religious  bodies  should  work  together  with 
the  elderly  and  coordinate  their  efforts  with 
other  groups  to  assert  and  affirm  the  rights 
of  the  elderly.  Religious  bodies  and  other  pri- 
vate groups  should  make  it  their  concern  to 
rally  the  support  of  the  entire  community 
for  broad-based  programs  for  the  aged 
through  multi-purpose  community  centers. 

Religious  bodies  and  government  should 
affirm  the  right  to,  and  reverence  for.  life 
and  recognize  the  individual's  right  to  die 
with  dignity. 

Licensing  agencies  in  the  States  should 
require  that  institutions  caring  for  the  aged 
provide  adequate  chaplain  services. 

The  Government  should  provide  financial 
assistance  for  training  clergy,  professional 
workers  and  volunteers  to  develop  special 
understanding  and  competency  In  satisfying 
the  spiritual  needs  of  the  aging. 

THE   ELDERLY   CONSUMER 

Today's  changing  marketplace  has  become 
increasingly  complex  and  impersonal.  Be- 
cause of  these  characteristics  and  other  fac- 
tors relating  to  the  elderly,  such  as  low.  fixed 
Income,  limited  mobility  and  poor  health,  a 
significant  number  of  the  elderly  have  diffi- 
culty as  consumers. 

Action  must  be  taken  at  the  Federal.  State 
and  local  levels  of  government  to  see  that 
the  rights  of  all  consumers  are  protected 
and  that  particular  problems  that  relate  to 
the  elderly  consumer  receive  prompt  and  ap- 
propriate attention. 

Consumers.  Including  elderly  consumers, 
are  entitled  to: 

An  Independent  consumer  agency  with 
"authority  to  serve  as  an  advocate  for  the 
consumer,  both  as  an  individual  and  as  a 
class,  in  proceedings  before  Federal  agencies, 
officials,  and  courts." 

An  Independent  consumer  product  safety 
agency  with  "undiluted  responsibility  for 
preventing  consumers  from  being  exposed 
to  unsafe  goods,  drugs,  cosmetics  and  other 
consumer  products" 

Health  Insurance  legislation  "requiring 
more  stringent  regulations  regarding  private 
health  insurance" 

Passage  of  laws  at  the  Federal  and/or  State 
level  providing  for  no-fault  automobile  in- 
surance to  replace  the  present  Inadequate 
auto  reparations  system 

Consumers  are  also  entitled  to: 

A  model  law  to  regulate  hearing  aids,  phys- 
ical therapeutic  devices  and  appliances; 

Unit  pricing  "in  print  that  is  easily  read 
and  understood"  and  open-code  dating  of 
packaged  goods; 

A  ban  on  laws  forbidding  the  advertising 
of  prescription  drug  prices; 

A  3-day  cooling  off  period  to  cancel  a  con- 
sumer purchase  contract; 

Abolition  of  laws  permitting  the  holder  of 
a  promissory  note  or  other  credit  Instrument 
to  escape  contractual  responsibility  for  the 
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safety  or  performance  of  merchandise  by 
transferring  the  promissory  note  or  other 
credit  instrument  to  another  holder  (often 
described  in  legal  terms  as  the  holder  in  due 
course) ; 

Reform  of  land  sales  regulations. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  should 
require  all  food  manufacturers  to  give  spe- 
cific identification  of  contents  and  caloric 
count  on  labels  of  consumer  products. 

R17RAL   OLDEB   PEOPLK 

A    broad    program    to    develop    passenger 

transportation  systems  In  rural  areas  should 
be  undertaken  such  as  those  financed  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (the 
anti-poverty  agency),  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  and  others. 

Older  persons  in  rural  and  farm  commu- 
nities should  be  provided  legal  and  protective 
services  in  order  to  assure  adequate  assist- 
ance In  all  matters  involving  possible  en- 
croachment on  their  rights. 

Community  service  employment  programs 
for  older  persons  should  be  expanded  to  serve 
every  rural  community. 

There  should  be  an  adequate  across-the- 
board  Social  Security  Increase  and  In  the 
future  automatic  Social  Security  Increases 
geared  to  Increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

There  should.  In  addition,  be  an  Income 
floor  related  to  the  U.S.  Labor  Department's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimate  of  the 
Income  needed  by  a  retired  couple  for  an 
adequate  level  of  living. 

The   amount   a   Social   Security   recipient 
may  earn   without   reduction   of  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  should  be  Increased. 
Home  repair  program  needed 

Legislation  establishing  and  funding  a  ma- 
jor home  repair  program  for  older  people  In 
rural  areas  should  be  enacted  and  a  major 
new  housing  program  must  be  developed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  rural  elderly. 

In  the  design  of  a  national  health  service 
delivery  system  which  provides  for  facilities, 
personnel,  and  payment  for  services,  the 
unique  characteristics  of  rural  areas  must  be 
considered  and  special  delivery  systems  de- 
veloped. 

Transportation,  outreach,  and  home  care 
services  should  be  integral  with  all  health 
services  in  rural  areas.  Use  of  mobile  health 
units  for  multi-phasic  (health)  screening 
should  be  greatly  expanded. 

Health  and  nutrition  education  programs 
should  be  greatly  expanded.  Public  health, 
vocational  education,  extension  services,  and 
other  such  community  action  programs  have 
demonstrated  that  poor  nutrition  practices 
are  a  major  health  problem  for  the  rural 
elderly. 

THE  ELDERLY  POOR 

There  should  be  an  income  floor  in  the 
Social  Security  and  adult  assistance  pro- 
grams to  provide  older  persons  an  income 
equal  to  the  Intermediate  standard  of  living 
as  defined  by  the  U.S.  Labor  Department's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS). 

This  would  provide  (as  of  Spring,  1970,  lat- 
est available  figure)  at  least  $2,316  a  year 
for  a  single  older  person  and  $4,489  for  a 
couple  headed  by  someone  60  years  or  older. 
These  mlnimums  should  be  guaranteed 
through  immediate  amendment  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (Title  II)  and  through  the 
Adult  Assistance  provisions  of  Title  XX  of 
(House-passed)  House  Resolution  one  (H.B. 
I,  now  pending  In  Congress) . 

Not  later  than  1974,  the  minimum  income 
for  Social  Security  and  Adult  Assistance 
beneficiaries  should  be  upgraded  to  provide 
the  elderly  with  the  so-called  "comfortable 
level"  standard  of  living  established  by  BLS. 
This  would  provide  (as  of  Spring,  1970)  at 
least  $3,403  for  a  single  older  person  and 
$7,114  for  an  elderly  couple. 

To  meet  the  increased  financial  burden  of 
these  recommendations.  Federal  general  reve- 
nues should  be  utilized  to  supplement  em« 
Moyer  and  employee  contributions  (taxes) 
under  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  Adult  A»- 
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•iBtance  programs  should  be  taken  over  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Private  pension  plans  should  contain  pro- 
visions for  vesting  (guarantee  of  the  right 
to  a  pension)  after  the  first  years  of  em- 
ployment, for  guaranteed  portability  of  pen- 
sion benefits  (assuring  that  earned  benefits 
remain  intact  when  an  employee  changes  em- 
ployers) ,  and  for  Federal  Insurance  protection 
against  loss  of  pension  benefits.  Pension  en- 
titlement and  protection  should  be  spelled 
out  to  all  employees  under  a  "truth  in  pen- 
sion" Federal  statute. 

There  should  be  a  senior  emergency  em- 
ployment act  providing  a  million  full-time  or 
part-time  Jobs  for  persons  age  55  or  over  who 
can  work  and  wish  to  work. 

There  must  be  early  adoption  of  a  national 
health  care  system  available  to  all — the 
young,  middle-aged  and  elderly — with  a  full 
range  of  health  services  financed  out  of  pay- 
roll taxes  and  Federal  general  revenues  with 
no  additional  billing  to  the  patient  for  these 
services. 

Meantime,  the  income  and  service  restric- 
tions imposed  on  Medicaid  and  the  shifting 
of  the  cost  of  Medicare  onto  the  backs  of  the 
elderly  through  ceilings  on  length  of  benefit 
periods,  increases  in  deductibles.  Increases  in 
Part  B  (doctor  care)  preminums  are  serious 
factors  that  limit  health  care  for  the  elderly 
and  the  poor. 

The  time  has  come  to  eliminate  the  hodge- 
podge of  partial  health  care  programs.  Medic- 
aid and  Medicare  systems  should  be  reformed 
now  through  the  merger  of  these  programs 
with  a  Federally  administered  system  cover- 
ing all  persons  65  and  older. 

Where  the  homes  and  apartments  of  older 
persons  are  now  adequate  or  capable  of  reno- 
vation, the  course  of  action  is  clear.  Every 
effort  must  be  made  to  assure  that  the  elderly 
have  a  decent  place  to  live  in  neighborhoods 
of  their  choice.  To  achieve  these  goals,  It 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
assure : 

The  reduction  of  property  taxes  for  lower 
Income  elderly  home  owners,  with  proportion- 
ate remissions  for  those  older  people  who 
rent; 

The  greatly  expanded  promotion  of  grants 
and  low-  or  no-Interest  loans  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
renovate  unsuitable  housing  wherever  such 
housing  is  located. 

Expansion  of  the  rent  supplement  program, 
specially  directed  to  the  elderly.  Is  urgently 
needed. 

Urban  renewal  and  other  development  pro- 
grams should  be  designed  so  that  residences 
and  natural  neighborhoods  are  renewed,  not 
bulldozed.  Those  involved,  including  the  el- 
derly poor,  should  participate  in  planning 
such  developments. 

THE    SPANISH-SPEAKING    ELDERLT 

Spanish-speaking  delegates  called  on  local. 
State  and  Federal  governments  to  provide 
special  considerations  for  the  senior  citizens 
of  Hispanic  ancestry. 

Every  Cabinet-level  department  was  called 
upon  to  give  priority  to  programs  and  re- 
lated services  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Spanish  speaking  senior  citizens,  taking  into 
consideration  cultural  and  family  relation- 
ships of  this  ethnic  group. 

The  delegates  called  for  all  action  to  cover 
both  urban  and  rural  areas. 

Migrant  farmworkers  have  special  prob- 
lems and  special  needs  which  require  special 
consideration  in  the  comprehensive  plans  for 
senior  citizens,  the  Spanish  speaking  dele- 
gates pointed  out. 

The  need  for  bilingual  and  bicultural  staffs 
to  administer  programs  and  services  was 
emphasized. 

Delegates  requested  that  public  Informa- 
tion on  programs,  services  and  aid  for  citi- 
zens also  be  made  available  in  the  Spanish 
language. 

LEGAL    An>    AND    THE    T7RBAN    AGED 

The  Federal  Oovertmaient  (through  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  or  any  sue- 
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cessor  legal  service  agency  providing  funds 
for  legal  services  to  the  poor)  should  set 
aside  a  minimum  of  $10  million  immediately 
to  be  used  for  special  legal  services  for  the 
elderly.  Future  funding  should  be  at  least 
proportionate  to  the  percentage  of  needy 
elderly  to  the  total  poor. 

The  Federal  Government  (through  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opporttinity)  or  any  suc- 
cessor legal  service  agency,  should  establish 
a  special  center  dealing  with  legal  rights  of 
the  elderly  comparable  to  centers  relating  to 
health,  housing,  consumer  and  migrant 
problems. 

Elderly  laymen  should  be  trained  as  paid 
legal  aides  to  operate  programs  In  which 
these  aides  can  act  as  advocates  for  the 
elderly  before  administrative  agencies. 

Legislation  to  establish  a  legal  services 
agency  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  relating  to 
legal  services  should  assure  that  the  elderly 
are  represented  on  the  agency's  board  of  di- 
rectors In  approximate  proportion  to  their 
percentage  of  the  total  poor. 

The  elderly  should  be  provided  competent 
attorneys  at  no  charge  In  all  proceedings  re- 
lating to  civil  commitment,  conservatorships, 
and  other  proceedings  brought  to  restrict 
their  freedom  or  other  legal  rights. 

The  States  should  adopt  legislation  pro^- 
viding   public   guardians,   conservators,   ana 
administrators   without   cost  to  the  elderly 
who  cannot  afford  from  modest  assets  to  pay 
for  their  services. 

LONG-TERM    CARE    FOR    OLDER    PEOPLE 

Long-term  Institutional  care  aspects  of 
Medicaid  (the  Federal-State  health  program 
for  the  needy)  should  be  completely  Fed- 
eralized. Funding  should  come  from  Federal 
general  revenues.  A  uniform  minimum  level 
of  benefits  should  be  established  on  a  na- 
tional level. 

Payment  to  Institutional  providers  of  long- 
term  care  should  be  made  on  such  a  basis  as 
to  cover  the  cost  of  providing  that  care  and, 
in  the  case  of  proprietary  facilities,  allow  a 
fair  return  on  Investment. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  should  change  the  primary  emphasis 
in  nursing  home  inspections  (Involving  nurs- 
ing homes  receiving  Federal  funds)  from 
physical  plant  standards  to  direct  patient 
care. 

A  national  policy  on  long-term  care  needs 
must  have  mechanisms  for  being  Imple- 
mented and  financed. 

Supplementary  resources  need  to  be  al- 
located for  alternate  care  (care  other  than 
In  nursing  homes  or  institutions) . 

There  is  need  for  a  change  in  national 
priorities  so  some  of  our  resources  are  shifted 
from  defense,  foreign  assistance  and  explora- 
tion of  space  to  the  needs  of  our  elderly 
citizens,  especially  in  the  area  of  long-term 
care. 

Any  national  health  Insurance  program 
which  Is  adopted  should  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  require  catastrophic  care,  long- 
term  physical  and  mental  health  care  and 
social  services  both  within  and  outside  of 
institutions. 

SPECIAL  CONCERNS  SESSION  ON  OLDER  BLACKS 

Black  delegates  to  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  unanimously  voted  for  a 
wide-ranging  series  of  recommendations  de- 
signed to  offset  the  special  problems  of  older 
Black  Americans  which  grow  out  of  racism 
and  poverty. 

Submitted  as  the  beginning  of  a  "nation- 
al policy  for  the  black  aged,"  the  recom- 
mendations ranged  from  a  guaranteed  annual 
Income  of  $6,000  ($9,000  for  couples)  and 
lower  age  and  work  requirements  for  Social 
Security  purposes  to  Issues  of  health,  nutri- 
tion, housing  transportation,  and  employ- 
ment. 

"God  knows  all  poor  people  should  have 
the  right  to  a  decent  income,  but  people 
who  have  been  deprived  and  underpaid  all 
through  the  decades  have  earned  a  right  to 


au  Immediate  remedy."  said  Dr.  Benjamin 
Mays,  President-Emeritus,  Morehouse  Col- 
lege, and  President  of  the  Atlanta  Board  of 
Education,  who  presided  at  the  session. 

Speakers  outlined  the  plight  of  the  one 
and  a  half  millioii  black  aged  in  the  country 
during  a  four-hour  morning  session,  which 
followed  two  other  sessions  held  during  the 
Conference.  The  recommendations  will  be 
Included  in  the  Conference  report. 

Dr.  Robert  Hill,  Associate  Research  Direc- 
tor for  the  National  Urban  League,  in  a  pro- 
file of  the  black  aged  noted  that  the  group 
comprises  eight  per  cent  of  the  20  million 
persons  65  years  and  over  (61  per  cent  re- 
siding In  the  South)  and  has  a  median  In- 
come of  $3,222.  The  life  expectancy  for  black 
men  declined  a  full  year  (from  61.1  to  60.1) 
between  1960  and  1968,  while  that  for  white 
men  has  remained  about  the  same  (67.5). 

Dr.  Hill  quoted  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  which  stated  that  two-thirds  of  the 
black  elderly  are  not  benefiting  from  doctor 
bill  coverage  under  Medicare  because  they 
cannot  afford  the  premiums 

The  black  delegates  called  for  massive  im- 
provements in  the  Social  Security  system, 
replEicement  of  the  present  wtelfare  system 
with  a  more  humane  method  of  helping  the 
poor.  Infirm  and  elderly,  a  greatly  expanded 
program  of  Federal  support  for  housing  for 
the  elderly  and  expansion  of  Medicare  health 
insurance  benefits  for  those  age  65  or  over 
(to  be  financed  by  Federal  general  revenue). 

The  delegates  were  urged  by  Congressman 
John  Conyers  (D..  Mich.)  to  confront  Con- 
gress as  well  as  the  White  House  with  their 
demands. 

Seniors  Demand  End  or  Vietnam  War 

Washington,  D.C. — The  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  must  stop.  President  Nixon  was  told  by 
delegates  to  the  1971  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  here. 

■'Delegates  from  every  part  of  our  nation 
call  upon  the  President  to  end  U.S.  Involve- 
ment in  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia."  the 
anti-war  resolution  declared,  adding: 

We  declare  urgently  and  simply:  "The 
War  Must  Stop!" 

The  anti-war  resolution  was  presented  by 
the  White  House  Conference  Section  on  Fa- 
cilities. Pro'grams  and  Services.  Dr.  Ellen 
Winston,  retired  Commissioner  of  the  U.S. 
Welfare  Administration  (now  As.slstance 
Payments  Administration),  presided  over 
this  Conference  section. 
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HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV^ES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
my  legislative  assistant,  Peter  Gruen- 
stein,  testified  for  me  at  hearings  held 
in  Boston  by  the  Massachusetts  Special 
Commission  on  Marine  Boundaries  and 
Resources.  The  testimony  concerned  the 
interrelationship  of  proposed  offshore  oil 
leasing  off  the  east  coast  and  our  other 
oil  podicies,  particularly  the  oil  Import 
quota  system  and  the  proposed  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline. 

I  believe  that  too  often  specific  de- 
cisions concerning  the  development  and 
use  of  our  energy  resources  are  made  in 
isolation.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
case  of  our  oil  policies.  I  hope  the  testi- 
mony that  follows  is  useful  to  my  col- 
leagues who  are  interested   in   our  oil 
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policies  and,  particularly,  in  the  offshore 
leasing  issue. 

The  statement  follows: 
Testimony  of  Peter  Gbijenstein,  Legisla- 
tive Aide  to  Congressman  Les  Aspin  op 
Wisconsin.  Before  the  Special  Commis- 
sion ON  Marine  Boundaries  and  Resources, 
Friday,   Jan.   21,    1972 

r.fr.  Chairman,  It  Is  a  privilege  fcr  me  to 
appear  before  the  Commission  today.  These 
are  important  hearings  and  I  believe  they 
can  do  much  to  Inform  the  public  not  only 
of  the  offshore  drilling  issue  but  of  the  fed- 
eral government's  basic  oil  policies.  That  In- 
formation Is  Important  because  it  Is  Im- 
possible to  evaluate  any  ofTshore  drilling 
proposal  without  also  understanding  the 
broader  context  in  which  that  proposal  is 
made. 

I  would  like  to  limit  my  testimony  today 
to  two  basic  points  which  are  central  pre- 
requisites to  the  understanding  of  any  speci- 
fic proposal  Involving  the  production,  devel- 
opment or  use  of  oil.  The  first  point  is  that 
our  present  oil  policies  are  essentially  irra- 
tional. The  second  point  is  that  rational  de- 
cisions concerning  energy  development  and 
use  will  not  be  made  until  we  develop  a  com- 
prehensive and  long-range  energy  policy. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  energy 
Issue,  and  because  of  the  oil  Industry's  truly 
remarkable  public  relations  network.  Con- 
gress and  the  press  have  been  far  too  timid 
In  the  past  in  publicly  analyzing  our  oil  pol- 
icies for  the  American  people.  'The  result  of 
this  timidity  has  been  a  federal  oil  policy 
which  costs  the  Ainerican  people  billions  of 
dollars  each  year,  but  gives  them  precious 
little  in  return.  I  can  think  of  no  other  gov- 
ernment policy  where  so  many  give  so  much 
to  so  few  and  get  so  little  in  return. 

I 
I  would  like  to  focus  today  on  only  one 
of  several  major  government  oil  subsidies, 
but  the  one  that  costs  the  consumer  the 
most  and  makes  the  least  amount  of  sense: 
the  oil  import  quota  system.  The  quota  sys- 
tem is  designed  to  severely  limit  the  import 
of  petroleum  products  into  America,  and  by 
thus  lowering  the  supply  to  increase  the 
price  of  oil.  thus  promoting  the  exploration 
and  development  of  domestic  oil  supplies, 
so  that  in  a  national  emergency  where  our 
foreign  supplies  of  oil  were  cut  off.  domestic 
supplies  would  be  sufficient  to  see  us  through. 
So  the  rationale  goes. 

There  are  several  things  wrong  with  this 
Jv'stincatlon  of  the  oil  import  quota  system, 
which  ccsts  American  consumers  at  least  $6.5 
bllllo:i  each  year.  The  first  thing  is  that  the 
vast  majority  of  our  Imported  oil  presently 
comes  from  friendly  and  stable  nations  such 
as  Canada,  Mexico  and  Venezuela.  At  present, 
we  depend  on  Mirieast  nations  to  fill  only 
about  5';  of  our  total  domestic  oil  needs.  It 
is,  of  course,  important  for  the  United  States 
to  develop  Its  domestic  oil  potential.  But  that 
needs  to  be  put  into  the  proper  perspective: 
abolition  of  the  oil  import  quota  system 
would  in  no  appreciable  way  adversely  affect 
our  natio;iaI  security. 

In  fact,  thp  import  quota  system  Is  some- 
thing of  a  fraud;  it  is  not  even  effectively 
accomplishing  what  it  is  supposedly  designed 
to  do.  To  truly  insure  the  national  security 
in  the  most  unlikely  event  that  we  were  with- 
out adequate  sources  of  foreign  oil,  it  Is  not 
sufTicient  to  simply  encourage  exploration  for 
domestic  oil.  It  is  also  necessary  to  Insure 
that  after  the  oil  is  discovered,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  it  is  kept  on  hand  to  be  used  In  a 
genuine  national  crisis.  The  import  quota  sys- 
tem may.  at  least  under  certain  conditions, 
encourage  the  rapid  exploration  of  oil.  But  It 
also  encourages  the  rapid  marketing  and  con- 
sumption of  oil.  In  other  words,  we  are  pres- 
ently depleting  our  own  domestic  sources  of 
oil  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  we  would  It 
the  import  quota  system  were  not  in  effect. 
This  has  led  a  former  energy  policy  advisor  to 
President  Nixon  to  describe  the  Import  quota 
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system  quite  aptly  as  "a  drain  America  first 
policy."  If  a  free  market  system  existed,  how- 
ever, we  would  be  importing  far  more  of  the 
foreign  oil  presently  available  to  us.  In  short, 
if  insuring  national  security  is  our  purpose, 
it  makes  much  more  sense  to  use  as  much  of 
the  foreign  oil  while  It  is  available  to  us,  and 
save  as  much  of  our  domestic  oil  as  necessary 
for  when  (and  if)  we  truly  need  it — that  is, 
when  our  foreign  sources  of  oil  dry  up. 

Several  quite  feasible  and  clearly  superior 
alternatives  to  the  import  quota  system  have 
been  proposed.  ( 1 )  Senator  Proxmire  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  that  would  provide  the  proper 
incentives  necessary  for  getting  the  oil  com- 
panies to  explore  for  oil  without  marketing 
some  of  it.  This  kind  of  limited  incentive 
would  be  effective  and  could  be  Instituted  at 
minimum  cost. 

(2)  A  national  defense  petroleum  reserve 
system,  proposed  in  the  House  by  the  Mass- 
achusetts Congressmen  Silvio  Conte  and 
Michael  Harrington,  would  keep  a  one  year 
oil  supply  in  reserve  within  the  U.S.  for  u.^e 
in  a  national  emergency.  This  proposal 
would  accomplish  at  least  what  the  import 
quota  r.ystem  does  and  would  save  billions 
of  dollars  to  consumers. 

(3)  We  could  also  Import  reserve  oil  into 
the  country  and  store  it  underground  for  use 
in  a  national  emergency.  This  too  would  cost 
far  less  than  the  present  Import  quota  sys- 
tem. 

(4)  A  tariff  could  be  substituted  for  the 
present  quota  system  as  proposed  by  the 
Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Control. 
This  would  aliio  be  a  far  more  rationaJ  and 
less  costly  way  of  promoting  the  nation's 
security  needs. 

The  greatest  contribution  this  Commission 
could  make  through  these  hearings  might 
very  possibly  be  in  helping  to  inform  the 
public  how  much  this  strange,  contrived 
oil  import  quota  system  costs  them  each 
year.  How  many  people,  or  congressmen  for 
that  matter,  know  what  the  Import  quota 
system  costs  an  average  family?  For  instance, 
that  the  average  family  of  four  in  Massachu- 
setts pays  8140  each  year  in  unnecessarily 
high  fuel  costs,  or  that  a  family  in  Wisconsin 
pays  $108  extra  per  year.  Tliese  are  typical 
of  the  extra  costs  that  families  in  other  East- 
ern and  Midwest  states  pay  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  oil  import  quota  system. 

The  relationship  between  the  quota  system 
and  offshore  oil  leases  is,  of  course,  quite 
direct  and  substantial.  Interior  Department 
officials  tell  U3  that  offshore  oil  drilling  leases 
off  the  E.ist  Coast  are  necessary  to  supply 
the  East  Coast's  growing  energy  needs.  They 
do  not  tell  us  that  if  the  import  quota  sys- 
tem were  abolished,  which  could  be  done  by 
the  stroke  of  a  presidential  pen,  there  would 
be  absolutely  no  need  for  this  drilling  for  a 
very  long  time  to  come.  They  would  prefer 
to  discuss  their  offshore  drilling  proposal 
without  having  the  ascumptions  and  policies 
challenged  on  which  that  proposal  is  based. 
They  ask  for  the  American  people's  faith 
that  they  will  act  in  the  public  Interest,  yet 
their  ba^lc  oU  policies  are  clearly  anti-public. 

Not  only  does  the  quota  system  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  offshore"  drilling  pro- 
posal, but  so  do  seemingly  obscure  and  dis- 
tant Issues  such  as  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line. There  is  a  great  deal  of  oil  up  In 
Alaska's  North  Slope.  In  fact,  the  North 
Slope  contains  at  least  half  of  the  present 
oil  reserves  In  the  lower-48  states,  as  well 
as  a  hi'ge  amount  of  natural  gas  reserves. 
The  Alarka  pipeline  proposal,  which  the 
Interior  Department  will  approve  within  the 
next  month,  will  have  the  oil  shipped  by 
pipeline  from  Alaska's  North  Slope  to  the 
southern.  Ice-free  port  of  Valdez.  Prom  there, 
the  oil  will  be  shipped  primarily  to  the  West 
Coast,  for  consumption  there.  It  Is  also  likely 
that  some  of  this  badly  needed  oil  will  be 
shipped  to  foreign  countries,  such  as  Japan. 

The  basic  alternative  to  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line is  a  trans-Canadian  line  which  would 
terminate  In  the  Midwest.  A  connecting  link 
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to  the  East  Coast  could  supply  eastern  con- 
sumers with  over  a  million  barrels  per  day 
of  badly  needed,  low  sulfur  fuel. 

Moreover,  it  makes  both  environmental 
and  economic  sense  to  pipe  the  oil  through 
Canada.  The  Canadian  pipeline  would  avoid 
the  use  of  super-tankers  In  treacherous  wa- 
ters and  would  not  run  through  the  worst 
earthquake  zones  in  North  America — with 
the  risk  of  pipeline  rupture — as  would  the 
780-mlle  trans-Alaska   line. 

Economically,  a  Canadian  pipeline  would 
take  the  oil  to  the  East  and  Midwest,  where 
the  demand  is  greatest  and  the  price  of  oil 
highest.  The  chart  shows  the  current  price 
of  oil  in  the  East.  Midwest  and  West  Coast. 
As  you  will  note,  the  present  price  of  oil  In 
the  East  is  90c  higher  than  In  the  West, 
although  the  price  of  oil  on  the  two  coasts 
should  be  almost  exactly  the  same.  But  the 
Interior  Department  Is  going  to  allow  the 
Alaskan  oil  to  be  shipped  to  the  West  Coast 
rather  than  to  the  East  and  Midwest.  Why? 
Because,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  that  Is 
where  the  oil  companies  want  It  to  go. 

WHERE  SHOULD  THE  ALASKAN  OIL  GO? 
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'  Prices  in  the  Midwest  should  normally  be  20  cents  per  barrel 
higher  than  the  west  or  east  coast  because  ol  increased  trans- 
portation ccsts. 

-Thisass'jmes  that  h^lf  the  oil  from  the  north  slope  -1,000,000 
barrels  per  day— would  be  shipped  to  the  eas;  coast. 

Ill 

Thus,  we  have  seen  how  just  two  gov- 
ernment oil  programs — the  quota  system 
and  the  Alaska  pipeline — can  have  a 
direct  and  radical  effect  on  the  alleged 
neces^itv  for  the  offshore  leasing  pro- 
gram. Dozens  of  other  policies  and  de- 
cisions, too  numerous  even  to  mention, 
have  had  a  similar  effect.  If  one  thing 
is  clear  it  is  that  the  lack  of  national 
energy-enviromnental  policy  works 
against  the  consumer  it  allows  essen- 
tially anti-public  decisions  to  be  made 
and  rationalized  in  isolation,  which  are 
irrational  when  viewed  in  the  broader 
context  of  our  long-range  energy  needs 
and  supplies. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  quoting 
in  part  from  a  somewhat  siuprising  edi- 
torial in  the  January  1972  issue  of  a 
pro-oil  industry  magazine  called  Off- 
shore : 

It  seems  that  now  Is  the  time  to  formu- 
late such  an  environmental  policy,  and  It 
should  be  done  by  a  group  composed  of  gov- 
ernment. Industry,  and  enviromentallsts. 

Could  these  groups  with  such  diverse  aims 
agree?  It  would  be  possible  only  if  all  groups 
were  willing  to  reason  together.  That  doesn't 
seem  to  be  asking  too  much.  .  .  . 

A  single  policy  could  result  from  such  a 
meeting,  one  that  would  meet  the  most 
stringent  requirements  of  all  sides. 

Instead  of  determining  the  "alternatives" 
at  each  lease  hearing,  wouldn't  It  make  bet- 
ter sense  to  determine  these  possibilities  once 
and  for  all?  Wouldn't  it  be  better  if  certain 
guidelines  could  be  established?  And  then, 
at  Individual  lease  environmental  hearings, 
specific  problems  could  be  discussed  and 
better  handled. 

In  short,  we  need  a  national  environmental 
policy.  And  unless  we  get  it,  there  can  only 
be  numerous  delays  In  offshore  development, 
wasted  time  and  money,  a  loss  of  future  en- 
ergy supplies  and  a  growing  frustration  on 
the  part  of  everyons. 
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THE  SECOND  6-MONTHS:   A  LEGIS- 
LATIVE RECORD,  JULY-JANUARY 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  keep- 
ing with  my  policy  of  providing  detailed 
information  to  my  constituents  in  the 
Third  District  of  Kentucky,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  the  following  sum- 
mary of  my  legislative  activities  during 
the  final  6  months  of  the  first  session  of 
the  92d  Congress: 

The  Second  6-Months:    A  Lecislative 
Record,  July-January 

1.  THE  economy EFFORTS  TO  CURB   INFLATION 

AND   unemployment 

Certainly  the  most  urgent  task  confronting 
Congress  during  the  second  six  months  of 
the  first  session  dealt  with  legislation  de- 
signed to  Implement  the  domestic  and  Inter- 
national economic  initiatives  announced  by 
President  Nixon  in  his  mcwnentous  address 
to  the  nation  on  August  15. 

Though  I  felt  the  President  should  have 
acted  sooner,  I  generally  supported  him  in 
his  fight  to  curb  Inflation,  to  provide  Jobs 
for  the  unemployed  by  reviving  the  ailing 
domestic  economy  and  to  strengthen  our 
International  trading  position. 

One  of  the  first  pieces  of  this  leg^islation — 
and  one  of  the  most  Important — was  the  Tax 
Reform  Bill.  In  October,  the  House  passed 
this  blU  which  provided  for  $15.8  billion  In 
personal  and  business  tax  relief  designed  to 
stimulate  the  economy.  The  Senate  passed 
a  differing  version,  and  the  legislation  went 
to  a  House-Senate  conference.  A  compromise 
version  of  the  Revenue  Act  cleared  confer- 
ence and  was  signed  into  law  by  President 
Nixon  on  December  10. 

Also  In  October,  and  not  without  some 
regret.  I  supported  the  President's  move  to 
po.stpone  a  scheduled  federal  employees*  pay 
raise  for  six  months.  This  vote  was  in  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  the  wage-price  controls 
and  occurred  before  guidelines  had  been 
issued  by  the  Pay  Board.  In  December,  how- 
ever, as  part  of  a  bill  extending  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  stabilization  powers,  the 
federal  pay  raise  was  allowed  to  take  effect 
on  schedule  since  It  fell  within  the  guide- 
lines the  Pay  Board  had  Issued  by  them. 

Another  factor  in  America's  economic 
dilemma  was  the  worsening  imbalance  be- 
tween export  and  Import  trade.  In  July,  I 
voted  to  stimulate  American  export  sales 
through  the  Export-Expansion  Finance  Act 
raising  the  celling  on  loans  and  guarantees  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Economically,  Americans  were  hard  hit  In 
1971.  Inflation  reduced  the  purchasing  power 
of  working  Americans.  At  the  same  time,  the 
number  of  people  without  Jobs  had,  by  year's 
end.  reached  5.2  million,  an  Increase  of  2.3 
million  in  Just  two  years.  Over  6  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  "Job-seeking"  workers  were 
Idle. 

Congress  acted  on  three  fronts  to  ease 
the  unemployment  crisis:  It  passed  a  $2.25 
billion  Emergency  Employment  Act  to  create 
badly  needed  public  service  Jobs;  an  Ac- 
celerated Public  Works  bill  to  create  con- 
struction Jobs;  and  It  extended  federal  un- 
employment compensation  benefits. 

In  June.  President  Nixon  vetoed  the  Public 
Works  bill  which  had  been  adopted  In  order 
to  stimulate  public  works  employment  and 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  Appalachian  Region- 
al Commission,  which  has  helped  so  much 
to  revitalize  the  economy  of  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky. 

Congress  responded  In  July  by  passing  a 
compromise  measure,  providing  $500  million 
for  new  construction  Jobs  and  extending  the 
Appalachian     Regional      Development     Act 
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through  1975.  This  bill  was  signed  Into  law 
by  the  President  on  August  5. 

In  August.  I  voted  to  expedite  a  $1  billion 
appropriation  to  get  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  off  to  an  Immediate  start.  LoMis- 
ville  and  Jefferson  County  already  have  re- 
ceived Job-creating  grants  totalling  $2,709,- 
900  under  this  act.  This  program,  which 
gives  prefsrcnce  to  Vietnam  veterans,  is  de- 
signed to  create  permanent  Jobs  in  such  Im- 
portant areas  as  health,  education,  sanita- 
tion and  environmental  control. 

For  those  still  unable  to  find  work,  I  voted 
in  December  for  a  13-week  extension  of  fed- 
eral unemployment  benefits  to  take  effect 
after  state  benefits  have  been  exhausted. 

In  other  votes  related  to  the  health  of  our 
economy,  I  vot«d  against  the  $250  million 
federal  loan  guarantee  for  Lockheed  and 
against  an  additional  $58.5  million  payment 
to  Boeing  to  terminate  the  cancelled  SST 
program.  It  is  my  belief  that  economic  sta- 
bility will  not  be  achieved  through  govern- 
mental "props"  for  commercial  projects  and 
corporations  that  are  unable  to  pay  their 
own  way. 

The  government's  money.  In  my  opinion, 
can  better  be  spent — and  Jobs  created — In 
such  priority  areas  as  urban  mass  transit 
and  environmental  enhancement.  Housing  is 
another  vital  priority,  and  In  October  I  voted 
for  legislation  to  provide  mortgage  money 
for  new  homes  in  rural  communities. 

2.  consumer  protection 
The  Consumer  Federation  of  America  re- 
cently announced  that  it  had  rated  my  vot- 
ing record  during  the  first  session  of  the  92d 
Congress  as  100  per  cent  in  support  of  the 
consumer.  This  rating  was  based  on  eight 
"key"  votes  analyzed  by  the  federation. 

The  most  important  votes  came  in  October 
on  a  bill  passed  by  the  House — but  not  yet 
taken  up  by  the  Senate — which  would  create 
for  the  first  time  a  full-fledged  federal  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency.  I  not  only  support- 
ed this  bin  enthusiastically,  but  I  also  voted 
for  a  strengthening  amendment  which  would 
have  greatly  broadened  the  powers  of  the  pro- 
posed Consumer  Protectlcji  Agency.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  amendment  was  defeated. 

I  also  voted — In  July — to  support  the  ap- 
propriation bin  which  provided  $1.4  million 
for  the  President's  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 
and  the  Consumer  Products  Information  Co- 
ordination Center. 

3.  election  reform 

Congress  has  now  completed  action  on  the 
first  major  federal  election  reform  bill  since 
1925.  This  long-overdue  legislation,  which  I 
supported  when  it  gained  House  passage  in 
November,  sets  limits  on  expenditures  for 
campaign  advertising  in  federal  election  cam- 
paigns. 

Another  Important  election  reform  was 
embodied  In  the  Revenue  Act,  which  became 
law  in  December.  Under  this  act,  a  tax  credit 
or  a  deduction  can  be  claimed  for  political 
contributions  not  exceeding  $100.  This  pro- 
vision is  to  encourage  small  donations  from 
many  citizens,  thus  broadening  the  base  of 
political  financing  and  lessening  the  influence 
of  wealthy  special  interests, 

4.  environmental  protection  and 
conservation 

Our  endangered  environment  drew  con- 
siderable legislative  attention  during  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  first  session  of  the  92nd 
Congress. 

Although  the  underground  nuclear  explo- 
sion on  Amchltka  Island  last  November  for- 
tunately seems  to  have  had  only  limited  ad- 
verse effects,  I  remain  disturbed  that  re- 
ports of  certain  governmental  agencies  rec- 
ommending against  the  test  were  withheld 
from  public  consideration. 

In  late  July,  I  voted  unsuccessfully  to 
strike  funds  for  the  Amchltka  project — 
called  Cannikin — from  a  Public  Works  ap- 
propriation bill.  And  in  early  August,  prior 
to  the  test,  I  Joined  with  a  number  of  my 
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colleagues  In  a  Federal  Court  lawsuit  seek- 
ing full  disclosure  of  all  reports  pertaining 
to  CannllUn. 

Another  environmental  concern  In  which 
I  took  great  interest  v.-as  the  passage  in  Sep- 
tember of  a  much-needed  Marine  Protection 
Act  prohibiting  the  dumping  of  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  agents  and  radioactive 
wastes.  It  alsj  bans  the  unregulated  dump- 
ing of  other  waste  materials  into  oceans, 
coastal  waters  or  the  Great  Lakes.  This  bill 
Is  now  In  a  House-.Senate  conference  and 
should  'oecome  law  shortly. 

I  also  voted  to  prevent  a  delay  in  the  fund- 
ing of  Washington's  "Metro"  subway  system 
which,  vvhen  ccmpleted,  should  do  much  to 
cut  down  on  automotive  air  pollution  and 
relieve  traffic  congestion  In  the  nation's  Capi- 
tal and  its  surrounding  area. 

Legislation  to  comprehensively  regulate  the 
use  of  pesticides  also  was  passed  in  the  lat- 
ter months  of  the  session.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  tougher  bill  and  I  supported 
strengthening  amendments  which  were  de- 
feated. However,  this  bill  represents  a  signif- 
icant step  forward. 

In  the  area  of  wildlife  conservation:  I  sup- 
ported a  resolution  seeking  a  10-year  mora- 
torium on  the  killing  of  whales,  porpoises 
and  dolphins;  a  bill  setting  penalties  for 
shooting  wildlife  from  an  aircraft;  and  a 
bill  to  protect  and  manage  the  herds  of  free- 
roaming  wild  horses  and  burros  on  our  west- 
em  plains.  I  voted  to  delay  action  on  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  In  order  to 
give  conservationists  more  time  to  push  for 
Improvements  In  this  very  important  legis- 
lation. 

I  also  supported  the  continuation  and 
expansion  of  the  Interior  Department's  salt 
water  conversation  program,  which  Includes 
purification  of  chemically  contaminated  wa- 
ter through  the   desalinlzatlon  process. 

I  supported  the  creation  of  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  the  Environment, 
and  I  voted  for  a  $2.3  million  appropriation 
for  the  President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  I  opposed  an  appropriation  to  fund 
the  controversial  Dickey-Lincoln  hydro-elec- 
tric project  In  eastern  Maine,  which  Is  op- 
posed by  environmentalists  in  that  state, 
s.  health  care 

The  critical  demand  for  action  to  meet 
the  nation's  present  and  future  medical  man- 
power needs  was  answered  by  prompt  House 
action  in  July  on  three  Important  bills:  the 
$2.9  billion  Health  Manpower  Act  providing 
scholarships  and  loans  for  medical  students 
and  health  technicians;  the  accompanying 
$855  million  Nurses  Training  Assistance  Act; 
and  the  Veterans  Administration  Medical 
School  Assistance  Act.  Together,  these  bills 
will  do  much  to  alleviate  the  present  national 
health-manpower  shortage,  which  Is  esti- 
mated to  amount  to  50.000  doctors,  250.000 
allied  health  professionals  and  150.000  nurses. 

Other  health  measures  which  have  drawn 
my  support  in  recent  months  Include  two  of 
particular  significance  to  Kentucky.  One  was 
the  Cooperative  Animal  Disease  Control  Act, 
passed  by  the  House  .n  October,  establishing 
an  international  mechanism  for  prevention 
of  livestock  epidemics  such  as  the  outbreak 
of  equine  encephalomyelitis  which  killed 
more  than  one  thousand  horses  In  the  United 
States  in  1970.  The  other  was  a  resolution, 
passed  in  July,  to  insure  the  continued  op- 
eration of  the  Lexington,  Kentucky,  narcot- 
ics rehabilitation  hospital  under  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service. 

Probably  the  most  dramatic  piece  of  health 
legislation  was  the  SI. 5  billion  National  Can- 
cer Attack  Act.  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  In  November  and  since  has  become 
law.  I  was  a  co-sponsor  of  this  important  bill. 

On  a  less  successful  note.  I  supported  an 
amendment  to  the  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  appropriation  bill  In  July  which 
would  have  added  $200  million  for  commu- 
nity mental  health  and  other  vital  medical 
progiams.  However,  the  House  rejected  this 
amendment. 
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6.    PUBLIC    SAFETY   AND    THE    DBUG   FBOBLEM 

In  the  interest  of  highway  saTety,  I  voted 
against  a  bill  to  Increase  the  allowable  width 
of  trucks  and  buses  on  our  Interstate  High- 
ways. This  bill  passed  the  House,  however, 
and  Is  now  before  the  Senate. 

Because  of  the  disturbing  Involvement  of 
youths  In  serious  crimes,  I  favored  legisla- 
tion to  establish  an  Institute  for  Continu- 
ing Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice.  However, 
this  bill  was  sidetracked  on  a  procedural 
vote. 

The  relationship  between  drug  addiction 
and  crime  seriously  concerns  me.  In  recent 
months  I  have  voted  to  support  narcotics 
rehabilitation  programs  in  our  cotrectional 
institutions  and  to  provide  similar  services 
at  Veterans  Administration  hospitals.  I  also 
voted  to  amend  the  Narcotic  Rehabilitation 
Act  to  Include  methadone  programs  which, 
while  not  the  final  answer,  provide  a  means 
for  breaking  the  dependency  upon  heroin 
and,  in  some  cases,  lead  the  way  to  total 
withdrawal  from  drug-dependence. 

7.    EDUCATION 

In  keeping  with  my  belief  in  a  general 
approach  to  educational  aid — one  which  alms 
to  establish  a  high  quality  educational  sys- 
tem for  all  students — I  supported  the  Higher 
Education  Act  as  reported  by  the  Hous« 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  As  a 
committee  member,  I  played  an  active  role 
in  shaping  the  final  form  of  this  Important 
bill. 

When  it  came  to  the  House  floor  In  Octo- 
ber, I  opposed  an  amendment  which  would 
have  deleted  the  "general  institutional  aid" 
section  of  the  bill.  The  House  defeated  this 
amendment  which  had  been  proposed  by 
those  favoring  the  Senate-passed  version  of 
the  bill.  The  Senate,  in  my  opinion,  placed  too 
much  emphasis  on  categorical  awards — 
called  "cost  of  education"  grants — which 
are  based  on  the  number  of  students  en- 
rolled under  federal  assistance  programs. 
The  Senate  version  would  distribute  fed- 
eral aid  less  evenly,  placing  private  colleges 
at  a  disadvantage  in  relation  to  public  In- 
stitutions. 

I  also  objected  to — and  voted  against — the 
Inclusion  of  a  81.5  billion  desegregation  aid 
authorization  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  as  a  part  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  I  do  not  think  It  belongs  in  this  bill. 

One  of  the  most  Important  sections  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  is  the  one  which  would  create  a 
Bureau  of  Occupational  Education  within 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Vocational  and 
career  training  have  for  too  long  a  time  been 
the  stepchildren  of  the  educational  system. 
This  type  of  education  is  Just  as  important 
as  academic  education. 

The  Higher  Education  bill  Is  now  in  the 
hands  of  a  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee to  which  I  have  been  appointed.  There 
are  many  serious  differences  to  be  resolved, 
and  the  fate  and  final  form  of  the  bill,  at 
this  point,  remain  uncertain. 

a.  CHILD  CARE  AND  PUBLIC  AID 

One  of  the  big  legislative  breakthroughs 
of  the  first  session  was  the  final  enactment 
on  December  7th  of  legislation  authorizing 
the  creation  of  comprehensive  day-care  pro- 
grams which  Initially  would  have  served  one 
million  pre-school  children  and  would  have 
enabled  countless  indigent  mothers  to  seek 
gainful  employment.  Just  two  days  later, 
however.  President  Nixon  struck  down  this 
bill  with  a  veto.  While  this  bill  was  not  per- 
fect, there  is  an  urgent  need  for  this  type  of 
legislation,  and  I  hope  Congress  will  consider 
this  subject  again  in  the  near  future. 

Since  the  child  care  program  had  been 
Included  as  part  of  the  bill  extending  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's  activities, 
many  other  important  anti-poverty  programs 
also  were  affected  by  the  veto.  Among  them 
was  the  creation  of  an  independent,  non- 
profit Legal  Services  Corporation  for  the 
poor.  During  the  coming  months,  my  Edu- 


cation and  Labor  Committee  will  have  to 
rebuild  the  anti-poverty  bill  and  try  to  sal- 
vage as  much  of  the  program  as  possible. 

On  a  happier  note,  the  passage  of  a 
strongly-worded  Congressional  resolution  in 
October  apparently  forced  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration to  back  down  on  its  threatened 
cutback  of  the  school  lunch  program  for 
needy  children.  This  resolution  originated  In 
my  committee. 

In  November,  the  House  passed  and  sent 
to  the  Senate  a  bill  to  extend  federal  bene- 
fits for  two  more  years  for  coalminers  dis- 
abled by  black  lung  disease.  This  legislation, 
which  I  supported  both  In  committee  and 
on  the  floor,  also  seeks  to  establish  fairer 
standards  for  diagnosing  this  deadly  occu- 
pational ailment  and  to  provide  additional 
benefits  to  the  widows  and  surviving  chil- 
dren of  black  lung  victims — many  of  them 
Kentuckians. 

9.    CIVIL    LIBERTIES 

There  were  a  number  of  controversial 
issues  raised  during  the  final  months  of 
1971  which  touched  upon  basic  Constitu- 
tional principles  in  the  area  of  civil 
liberties. 

In  July,  I  voted  to  approve  reasonable 
new  restrictions  on  the  mailing  and  distri- 
bution of  obscene  materials.  I  voted  against 
a  proposed  contempt  citation  of  CBS  for  its 
"Selling  of  the  Pentagon  "  program  because 
the  committee  investigating  the  network 
failed  to  prove  that  it  needed  the  "out-takes" 
which  CBS  refused  to  surrender.  I  also  sup- 
ported an  unsuccessful  effort  to  check  the 
unwarranted  expansion  of  the  scope  of  the 
anachronistic  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board. 

In  September,  I  enthusiastically  backed 
a  bill — which  is  now  law — to  prohibit  the 
establishment  of  emergency  detention  camps. 
I  also  supported  a  fair  and  balanced  amend- 
ment to  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Act,  which  would  allow  employers  to  be 
taken  to  court  over  discrimination  com- 
plaints but  would  not  subject  them  to  com- 
pliance with  administrative  "cease  and  de- 
sist" orders. 

In  October.  I  voted  for  a  proposed  Con- 
stitutional amendment  guaranteeing  Equal 
Rights  for  Women.  This  measure  passed 
the  House  and  Is  now  before  the  Senate.  I  also 
supported  a  landmark  bill  to  reimburse 
Alaskan  natives  'for  long-standing  terri- 
torial claims. 

In  November,  I  voted  against  the  con- 
troversial "school  prayer"  amendment.  This 
vote  involved  a  most  painful  decision  for 
me  since  my  family  and  I  personally  place 
the  highest  value  on  prayer.  However,  I  feel 
that  no  governmental  agency  has  the  right 
to  tell  me — or  to  tell  any  citizen— how  to 
pray,  when  to  pray  and  what  words  to  say. 
This  would  have  been  the  end  result  of  the 
passage  of  the  Prayer  Amendment,  and  this 
is  why  I  opposed  it, 

FOREIGN    RELATIONS    AND    DEFENSE 

Although  the  ground  war  in  Vietnam  con- 
tinues to  slowly  wind  down,  no  date  has  yet 
been  set  for  total  wlthdrawtil,  and  there  is  no 
release  date  In  sight  for  our  prisoners  of  war. 
In  the  meantime,  the  air  war  In  Southeast 
Asia  goes  on  and  the  down-pilots  swell  the 
ranks  of  POWs. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  1971,  the 
House  rejected  the  so-called  "Mansfield 
Amendment" — to  set  a  time  certain  for  end- 
ing the  hostilities  and  gaining  release  of  our 
prisoners — several  times.  I  consistently  sup- 
ported the  Mansfield  proposal  and  several 
similar  measures.  A  close  vote  occurred  on 
October  19  when  the  Mansfield  proposition 
failed  on  a  procedural  vote  by  Just  23  votes. 
Switches  by  only  13  members  would  have 
made  the  difference. 

Finally,  on  December  17 — the  day  Congress 
adjourned — a  last  ditch  effort  to  force  Inclu- 
sion of  the  Mansfield  Amendment  as  part  of 
the  Foreign  Aid  bill  met  defeat  on  the  Hoiise 
floor  130  to  101.  Symbolically,  that  was  the 


House's  last  recorded  vote  of  the  first  session 
of  the  92d  Congress. 

The  session  ended  without  final  passage 
of  a  foreign  aid  appropriation,  but  "contin- 
uing resolutions"  were  adopted  to  keep  the 
program  going  and  final  legislative  agreement 
was  reached  early  in  the  second  session. 

Other  useful  bills  which  Congress  passed 
and  I  supported  provided  for:  extending  the 
life  of  the  Peace  Corps;  liberalizing  benefits 
for  veterans  and  their  survivors;  authorizing 
Improved  housing  facilities  for  our  military 
bases;  and,  a  two-year  extension  of  the  draft 
law,  accompanied  by  a  $2.4  billion  military 
pay  raise  intended  to  attract  volunteers  and 
to  test  the  validity  of  the  Volunteer  Army 
concept. 


NIXON      CALIFS      FOR      INCREASED 
FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  OF  THE  U.N. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  now  come 
to  Congress  asking  for  an  increase  in 
UJS.  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
operations.  He  continues  his  successful 
charade  of  speaking  one  way  and  acting 
another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  continues  to  successfuly 
delude  the  American  people  into  thinking 
that  he  places  their  interests  before  all 
others.  Richard  M.  Nixon  continues  to 
pose  as  a  conservative  American  while 
leading  this  country  further  and  further 
down  the  path  to  absolute  socialism  and 
eventual  one -world  government. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in 
the  President's  attitude  toward  the 
United  Nations  Organization — an  orga- 
nization which,  on  the  face  of  it,  exists 
primarily  as  a  Communist  debating  so- 
ciety. Everj'  evidence  was  given  that  the 
President  and  his  administration  would 
support  cuts  in  the  U.S.  financial  sup- 
port of  this  world  agency.  The  President 
himself  criticized  the  display  following 
the  admittance  of  Red  China;  he  has,  in 
his  last  two  addresses  to  the  Congress, 
stated  that  it  is  time  for  America  to  tend 
to  its  problems  at  home,  emphasizing 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  must  bear  its 
proper  share  of  the  load. 

The  budget  that  the  President  recently 
submitted  to  the  Congress  belies  this 
position  and  shows  the  President  for 
what  he  really  is,  an  advocate  and  strong 
supporter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
.nrhat  it  stands  for,  one-world  govern- 
ment. 

The  truth  stands  out  in  the  budget — 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
come  to  this  Congress  requesting  an  in- 
crease of  $7,686  million  over  the  1972  out- 
lay to  the  United  Nations.  Furthermore, 
his  budget  message  contains  an  increase 
of  $27,697  million  for  international  or- 
ganizations and  conferences  over  and 
above  the  expected  outlay  for  this  pur- 
pose for  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  figures  themselves  are  startling. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has, 
even  after  the  United  Nations  members 
thumbed  their  noses  at  our  coimtry,  re- 
quested this  Congress  to  appropriate 
$63,998  million  for  the  UNO  alone  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1973.  He  has  asked 
that  this  Congress  appropriate  American 
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tax  dollars  in  the  amount  of  $180,724 
million  for  international  organizations 
and  conferences.  Rounded  off,  this  fig- 
ures to  $64  million  for  the  U.N.  alone 
and  $181  million  total  for  the  interna- 
tional organizations  and  conferences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  remind  our  col- 
leagues who  have  been  led  to  believe  re- 
ducing the  size  of  the  American  contribu- 
tion to  the  UNO  is  the  answer  have  been 
betrayed.  The  President  has  committed 
his  administration  to  an  increase  in  this 
appropriation,  continuing  to  pour  Amer- 
ican money  into  international  cesspool  of 
world  communism,  the  U.N.,  an  organiza- 
tion that  exists  solely  and  simply  as  a 
world  Communist  debating  society. 

I  would  remind  our  colleagues  of  dis- 
charge petition  No.  10,  which  lies  waiting 
at  the  Speaker's  desk.  Support  of  this 
petition  would  give  the  House  a  chance 
to  vote  on  H.R.  2632,  to  rescind  and  re- 
voke U.S.  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  related  agencies.  I  am  con- 
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vlnced  that  such  a  vote  would  show  once 
and  for  all  the  power  of  the  people  in 
America  and  would  remove  this  cancer 
from  our  shores. 

I  include  a  related  excerpt  from  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  a  copy  of 
H.R.  2632  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[From  the  Budget  for  1973] 

INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFER- 
ENCES: Federal  Fitnds  and  General  and 
Special  Funds — CoNTRiBimoNS  to  Inter- 
national Organizations 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  meet  annual  obligations  of  mem- 
bership in  International  multilateral  organi- 
zations, pursuant  to  treaties,  conventions,  or 
specific  Acts  of  Congress,  [$152,864,000]  $180,- 
900,000.  (United  Nations  and  affiliated  agen- 
cies—  (1)  22  U.S.C.  287-287e;  (2)  22  U.S.C. 
287m-287t;  (3)  T.I.A.S.  1591;  (4)  22  U.S.C. 
290-290e;  (5)  22  U.S.C.  279-279d;  (6)  22 
U.S.C.  271-272b;  (7)  T.I.A.S.  6267;  (8)  T.I.A.S. 
2052;  T.I.A.S.  5947;  (9)  T.I.A.S.  4044;  (10) 
22  U.S.C.  2021-2026;  Inter-Amerlcan  organi- 
zations—(1)  T.S.  978;   (2)  T.S.  987;  Protocol 

PROGRAM  AND  FINANCING 

lln  thousands  of  dollars] 


to  the  Convention  ratified  by  the  United 
States,  November  3,  1959;  (3)  22  U.S.C.  273; 
Public  Law  91-340,  approved  July  17,  1970; 

(4)  22  US.C.  280J-280k;  Public  Law  91-553, 
approved  December  16,  1970;  (5)  T.S.  714; 
(6)  T.I.A.S.  2361;  regional  organizations — (1) 
22  U.S.C.  28(>-280c:  Public  Law  91-632,  ap- 
proved December  31.  1970;  (2)  22  U.S.C.  1928; 
22  U.S.C.  2388-2390;  (3)  22  U.S.C.  1928a- 
1928d;  (4)  T.I.A.S.  3170;  22  U.S.C.  2388-2390; 

(5)  22  U.S.C.  1896b;  (6)  T.I.A.S.  4891;  22 
U.S.C.  2388-2390;  other  international  organi- 
zations—  (1)  22  U5.C.  276-276C-1;  (2)  T.S. 
536;  (3)  22  U.S.C.  269T;  (4)  22  U.S.C.  269h; 
(5)  T.S.  378;  T.S.  673;  (6)  22  U.S.C.  274;  (7) 
International  Hydrographlc  Convention,  rati- 
fication advised  by  the  Senate  May  13,  1968; 
(8)  International  Wheat  Agreement,  1971, 
ratification  advised  by  the  Senate  July  12, 
1971;  (9)  T.I.A.S.  6584;  (10)  22  U.S.C.  269g-l; 
(11)  22  U.S.C.  269g-l;  (12)  T.I.A.S.  6150;  (13) 
T.I.A.S.  6548;  (14)  Customs  Cooperation 
Council  Convention,  ratification  advised  by 
the  Senate  October  4,  1968;  (15)  Public  Law 
91-243,  approved  May  9,  1970;  General — 22 
U.S.C.  262b;  Department  of  State  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1972.) 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Program  by  activities: 

United  Nations  and  affiliated  agencies: 

United  Nations 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 

World  Healtti  Organization.  .  

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 

International  Labor  Organization 

International  Telecommunication  Union 

World  Meteorological  Organization 

Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Orga- 
nization  

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 


50,379 

10, 531 

3,848 

21, 681 

10, 083 

3,759 

703 

775 

112 
3,672 


56,312 

12,018 

4,236 

23. 741 

10,083 


810 
775 

116 
3,977 


63, 998 

12,018 

4,495 

26, 342 

12,151 

8,709 

967 

943 

152 
4,883 


Subtotal. 


Irter-Amencan  organizations; 

Inter- American  Indian  Institute 

Inter-Ameiican  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sci- 

■  ences -  -  _ 

Pan    American    Institute   of   Geography   and 

History  .  

Pan  American  Railway  Congress  Association 

Pan  American  Health  Organization 

Organization  of  American  Stales 


105,543         112,068 


134,658 


62 

2,695 

151 

5 

9,263 

16, 030 


62 

2.960 

151 

15 

10,  437 

18.780 


62 

3,197 

151 

15 

11,313 

20,768 


Subtotal 


Regional  organizations' 

South  Pacilic  Commission 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization..    

North  Atlan'ic  Asserrbly 

Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization _, 

Colombo  Plan  Council  for  Technical  Coopera- 
tion .      _                                      ._.._. 
Organization   for   Economic   Cooperation   and 
Development 


28,206 


199 

5,161 

60 

310 


32,405 


215 

5,315 

73 

396 


35.506 


248 

6,415 

80 

453 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Subtotal. 


8 

9 

9 

4,955 

5,352 

6,402 

10.  693 

11,360 

13, 607 

Oilier  international  organizations: 

Interparliamentary  Union 27  29 

InternationalBureauof  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration \  j 

Internalional  Bureau  for  ttie  Protection  of 
Intellectual  Property 15  15 

International  Bureau  for  the  Publication  of 
Customs  Tarifts 

International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions 

International  Hy.lrographic  Organization.  . 

International  Wheat  CounciL 

International  Coffee  Organization 

Inteinalional  Institute  for  the  Unification  of 
Private  Law_  _  _ _ 

Hague  Conference  on  Private  Internationai  law 

Maintenance  of  Certain  Lights  in  the  Red  Sea. . 

International  Bureau  of  Exhibitions 

Customs  Cooperation  Council I 

International  Center  for  the  Study  of  the  Pres- 
ervat'on  and  Restoration  of  Cultural  Prop- 
erty   

Subtotal 

Total  obligations... 

Financing: 

Receipts  and  reimbursements  from:  Non-Federal 
sources:  Deduction  of  loan  repayment  b v  U  N 
from  U.S.  contribution,  as  authorized  (22  U.s'c' 
287i): 

Loan  repayment  —2  744         —2  745 

Interest  collected — 1^184         — 029 

Budget  authority  (appropriation) 141,319  152  864 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

Obligations  incurred,  net  141,319  152  864 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 5,747  6  379 

Obligated  balance,  end  of  year '..'.'.'.'.'..'..  —6  379  —4  067 

Adjustments  in  expired  accounts "  -20  -2^149 

Outlays 140,668         153,02r 


33 


15 


17 

19 

20 

75 

86 

99 

97  .. 

16 

18 

18 

33 

39 

42 

230 

254 

290 

8 

9 

12 

11 

12 

12 

4 

4 

i 

12 

7 

7 

259 

342 

385 

70 

70 

805 

905 

1.008 

145, 247 

~  issiTaa 

~184,779 

-2.805 
-1,074 


180, 9C0 

180,  800 

4,067 

-4,243 


180, 724 


H.R.  2632 
(A  bill  to  rescind  and  revoke  membership  of 

the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 

and  the  specialized  agencies  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  from 
and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  the 
ratification  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  on  July  28,  1945,  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  making  the  United  States  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  be,  and  said  ratifica- 
tion hereby  Is,  rescinded,  revoked,  and  held 
for  naught;  and  all  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  de- 
signed and  Intended  to  perfect  and  carry 
out  such  membership  of  the  United  States  In 
the  United  Nations  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  That  from  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  all  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts 
designed  and  intended  to  make  the  United 
States  a  member  of  the  specialized  agencies 


of  the  United  Nations,  or  any  of  them,  are 
hereby  repealed;  and  all  executive  agree- 
ments, Internationa!  undertakings  and  un- 
derstandings, however  characterized  and 
named,  designed,  and  intended  to  make  the 
United  States  a  member  of  the  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  are  hereby 
rescinded,  revoked,  and  held  for  naught. 

Sec.  3.  That  from  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  any  and  all  appropriations 
for  defraying  the  cost  of  the  membership  of 
the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations  or  In 
specialized  agencies  thereof  are  hereby  re- 
scinded and  revoked;  and  any  unexpended 
and  unencumbered  balances  of  any  such  ap- 
propriations shall  be  covered  into  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  International  Organiza- 
tions Immunities  Act  of  December  29,  1945 
(59  Stat.  669;  title  22.  sees.  288  to  288f 
U.S.C),  be  and  It  is  repealed;  and  any  and 
all  Executive  orders  extending  or  granting 


immunities,  benefits,  and  privileges  under 
said  Act  of  December  29,  1945,  are  hereby  re- 
scinded, revoked,  and  held  for  naught. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Inter- 
national Organizations  Rescission  Act  of 
1969". 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  IS  KEEPING 
HIS  WORD 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  President  of  the  United  States 
withdrew  an  additional  4,400  soldiers 
from  Vietnam. 
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On  January  20.  1969,  there  were  532,- 
500  Americans  enduring  the  perils  of  an 
Asian  war.  Today,  there  are  143.700 
Americans  in  Vietnam  who  are  planning 
to  come  home. 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Nixon  is  keep- 
ing his  word. 


AMERICAN  WORKERS  SUFFER  SERI- 
OUS POLLUTION  PROBLEMS  AT 
THEIR  JOBS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  is 
now  more  than  a  year  old.  Congress  has 
a  right  to  know  what,  we  have  to  show 
for  this  landmark  legislation  which  cov- 
ers the  health  and  safety  of  57  million 
workers  in  4.1  million  workplaces. 

An  excellent  article  in  Environmental 
Action  by  Franklin  Wallick  reports  that 
"the  workplace  environment  is  the  invis- 
ible i-ssue  which  is  gradually  coming  to 
the  forefront  of  scientific  and  govern- 
mental consciousness,"  but  the  article 
criticizes  "the  Federal  Government's 
limphanded  way  of  taking  this  new  law 
to  the  American  workers." 

Few  of  the  technological  breakthroughs 
u.sed  to  reduce  and  eliminate  outdoor  pol- 
lution have  been  applied  to  the  place 
where  people  work.  The  workplace  en- 
vironment is  not  exclusively  a  factory  en- 
vironment. Many  office  workers  suffer 
from  poor  ventilation.  There  are  special 
environmental  hazards  which  every  em- 
ployed person  suffers  and  which  the  law 
wa.s  designed  to  identify  and  remove  so 
that  all  workers  during  their  working 
life  would  experience  neither  impaired 
health  or  shortened  life  as  a  result  of 
those  exposures. 

I  include  the  Environmental  Action 
article  on  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1960  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

[From  Environment  Action,  Jan.  8,  1972] 

Factory  Pollution:   It  Dofsn't  All  Go  Up 

THE  Chimney 

(By  Franklin  Walllck) 

The  most  neglected  environment — and  the 
most  polluted — Is  the  workplace  environment 
where  80  million  working  Amerlc-Tns  spend 
lip  to  one-half  their  waking  hours.  Like 
American  poverty  in  the  1960s,  the  work- 
place environment  Is  the  Invisible  issue 
which  Is  gradually  coming  to  the  forefront 
of  scientific  and  governmental  consciousness. 

The  data  Is  sparse,  but  what  little  Is 
known  Is  enough  to  startle  even  the  most 
hardened  observer.  Noise,  dust,  chemicals, 
gases,  fumes,  vapors,  laser  beams,  radiation, 
toxic  metals,  heat  and  cold  stress — these 
are  the  raw  generic  names  given  to  a  vast, 
pervasive  kind  of  pollution  which  will  tax 
the  best  efforts  of  government  and  environ- 
mentalists during  this  decade  and  beyond. 

A  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  study  among 
one  million  workers  In  the  Chicago  area  In 
1968  found  that  46  percent  were  exposed  to 
"serious  and  urgent"  health  hazards.  Even 
more  significant,  a  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
survey  two  years  later  found  that  the  "health 
and  safety  hazards  '  ranked  as  the  number 
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two  complaint  in  a  scale  of  19  sources  of 
di.scontent. 

In  response  to  these  perils  and  the  mount- 
ing worker  discontent,  four  environmental 
groups,  led  by  Environmental  Action,  added 
environmental  Input  Into  congressional  de- 
liberation on  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970.  Late  In  the  year,  a  com- 
prehensive bill  was  passed  and  enacted  Into 
law.  But  what  happened  after  that?  Unfor- 
tunately, not  much.  The  tough  language 
written  Into  the  legislation  has  disappeared 
Into  the  government  bureaucracy,  and  only 
the  most  superficial  implementation  of  that 
law  has  occurred. 

For  instance,  most  worker  complaints  com- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Labor  are  health 
complaints  relating  to  noise,  dust  and  fumes. 
But  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration has  only  23  industrial  hy- 
glenlsts  to  follow  up  on  these  health  com- 
plaints, or  one  for  every  2.5  million  workers 
covered  under  the  act.  It  Is  now  a  well- 
established  part  of  the  occupational  folklore 
that  we  have  more  fish  and  game  wardens  In 
the  nation  than  we  have  occupation  health 
specialists  to  identify  environmental  prob- 
lems at  the  American  workplace. 

The  new  law  applies  to  57  million  workers 
In  4.1  million  workplaces.  At  the  present  rate 
of  Inspection  It  will  take  284  years  to  Inspect 
every  workplace.  The  armual  btidget  for  the 
federal  law  comes  to  roughly  $50  million,  or  25 
cents  per  citizen.  As  a  measure  of  comparison, 
the  Nixon  administration  asked  Congress  for 
four  times  more  for  the  stipersonlc  transport 
than  for  worker  safety  and  health.  There  are 
currently  1200  .sky  marshals  guarding  com- 
mercial Jet  aircraft,  but  by  mld-1972  only  500 
federal  Inspectors  will  be  on  the  Job  guarding 
workers. 

Most  of  the  health  hazards  which  can  en- 
danger a  person's  health  or  shorten  his  life 
are  difficult  to  Identify.  The  technical  Jargon 
Is  often  too  much  for  a  lay  person  to  fathom. 
Such  Institutions  as  the  National  Safety 
council  or  the  American  National  Standards 
Institute  (ANSI),  which  are  supposed  to  en- 
lighten working  people,  often  keep  them  in 
the  dark  with  concepts  and  standards  which 
only  a  highly-trained  person  can  understand. 
For  Instance,  the  noise  standard  of  90  deci- 
bels for  an  average  of  eight  hotirs  In  a  sin- 
gle working  day  is  a  standard  which  Is 
blithely  accepted  by  Industry,  by  the  National 
Safety  and  by  ANSI.  It  is  designed  to  keep 
corporate  America  happy,  but  It  condemns  a 
predictable  percentage  of  the  working  popu- 
lation to  occupational  deafness.  Heart  and 
respiratory  troubles  and  mental  distress  also 
affect  workers  exposed  to  noise  pollution  on 
the  Job.  A  safe  working  level  ought  to  be  no 
more  than  75  decibels,  but  the  American 
worker  today  is  condemned  to  a  standard  of 
90  which  permits  "excursions"  (an  vmfortu- 
nate  word)  of  115  decibels  for  15  minutes. 
Worse  still,  noise  pollution  Is  rarely  measured 
at  the  workplace  so  the  probability  Is  that 
most  noisy  Jobs  exceeds  even  the  unsafe  noise 
level  of  90  decibels. 

The  fight  of  Carl  Carlson,  safety  chairman 
of  the  United  Automobile  Workers  Local  6,  to 
get  a  union  noise  meter  on  the  factory  prem- 
ises Is  a  classic  story  of  how  workplace  noise 
pollution  requires  the  skills  and  tools  of  the 
environmental  movement.  Carlson,  who  works 
In  the  Melrose  Park  plant  of  International 
Harvester,  persuaded  his  local  to  spend  $350 
for  a  noise  meter.  After  the  meter  was  pur- 
chased, however,  he  was  informed  that  he 
would  be  flred  If  he  brought  It  Into  the  fac- 
tory. Finally,  after  negotiations,  the  union 
won  the  right  to  use  Its  meter  but  only  If  the 
company's  meter  was  either  not  working  or 
not  available. 

Rough  estimates  show  that  20  million 
American  workers  work  at  dangerous  noise 
levels.  But  little  has  been  done  by  Industry, 
by  government,  or  by  the  unlonB  to  mobilize 
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the  technical  and  engineering  skills  required 
to  reduce  and  eliminate  noise  pollution  at 
the  workplace.  What  Is  true  of  noise  Is  often 
true  of  other  workplace  pollution  problems — 
little  of  It  Is  properly  identified,  little  Is 
monitored,  and  little  Is  eliminated.  It  Is  a 
ghastly  Jungle,  compounded  by  the  prolifera- 
tion of  new  technological  processes  for  which 
human  health  effects  are  little  understood. 
Slowly,  the  American  medical  profession 
Is  beginning  to  venture  Into  the  workplace 
environment  in  an  effort  to  determine  ex- 
actly how  dangerous  It  really  Is.  In  some 
cases.  Information  Is  being  uncovered 
through  the  use  of  union  death  benefit  rec- 
ords which  are  frequently  a  good  source  of 
epidemiological  information.  In  one  study, 
the  American  Cancer  Society  is  using  60,000 
death  certificates  from  the  Printing  Press- 
men's Union  to  trace  possible  links  to  cancer 
or  any  other  disease. 

At  the  Mount  Slnal  School  of  Medicine, 
Dr.  Irving  J.  Sellkoff  has  completed  a  study 
which  shows  that  among  230  textile  factory 
workers  exposed  to  asbestos  between  1941 
and  1946.  workers  are  dying  of  lung  cancer 
at  five  times  the  expected  rate.  Such  studies 
are  rare.  Dr.  Hawley  Wells,  the  crusading 
young  West  Virginia  doctor  who  made  black 
lung  a  household  word,  believes  that  the 
most  Important  section  of  the  new  Job  safety 
and  health  law  is  the  right  of  the  federal 
government  to  enter  the  workplace  and  make 
research  studies  of  this  kind.  In  the  case 
of  asbestos  exposures,  the  high  Incidence  of 
cancer  frequently  occurs  20  and  30  years 
after  exposure.  What  is  needed  in  the  mean- 
time are  more  animal  test  studies  and  the 
compilation  of  more  research  data. 

The  basic  worker  exposure  data  Is  today 
cont.'uned  In  a  book  called  Documentation 
Jor  Threshold  Limit  Values,  published  by  the 
American  Conference  of  Governmental  In- 
dustrial Hyglenlsts  (ACGIH).  Despite  Its 
name,  ACGIH  Is  not  an  official  agency,  even 
though  its  criteria  are  frequently  written 
into  law.  The  Threshold  Limit  Values  (or 
TLVs,  as  they  are  commonly  called)  are  many 
times  less  stringent  for  workers  at  their  Jobs 
than  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  criteria  for  community  health  stand- 
ards. Workers  are  allowed  to  breathe  50  parts 
per  million  (ppm)  of  carbon  monoxide  (It 
was  100  ppm  until  very  recently),  though 
EPA's  general  carbon  monoxide  standard  for 
a  24-hour  period  is  eight  ppm,  and  never 
more  than  35  ppm  for  a  single  day  in  any 
year.  In  other  words,  a  worker  Is  permitted  to 
take  In  more  than  five  times  the  carbon 
monoxide  every  day  on  his  job  than  a  person 
walking  up  and  down  the  sidewalk  outside 
a  workplace. 

Fortunately,  the  environmental  awareness 
of  the  American  worker  Is  on  the  rise.  This 
Is  due  partly  to  pressure  from  younger  work- 
ers who,  like  their  college  counterparts,  are 
less  authoritarian,  smarter,  and  less  willing 
to  accept  bad  conditions  an  older  generation 
fatalistically  accepted  as  Inevitable. 

During  the  long  General  Motors  strike  In 
1970,  one  of  the  hottest  Issues  in  resolving 
many  local  agreements  was  the  comp.any's 
use  of  gasoline-powered  lift  trucks.  The 
workers  bitterly  complained  about  the  un- 
pleasant fumes  from  the  trucks  and  asked 
for  electric-powered  ones.  Although  the  real 
threat  to  their  health  came  from  odorless, 
colorless  carbon  monoxide,  the  Implication 
was  clear — the  GM  workers  wanted  clean  air 
at  their  workplace.  And,  In  a  growing  number 
of  situations,  they  are  getting  It  by  their 
constant  pressure  for  a  clean  workplace  en- 
vironment. 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America  re- 
cently won  a  workmen's  compensation  award 
for  a  Pennsylvania  worker  who  develoj>ed  a 
lung  disorder  after  being  exposed  to  unsafe 
coke  ovens.  The  United  Rubber  Workers  in 
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Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  won  $1  million  in 
workmen's  compensation  when  It  was  found 
that  an  unsafe  chemical  caused  lung  dls- 
ordere.  The  early  symptoms  had  been  colds 
and  pneumonia,  but  a  University  of  Wis- 
consin research  team  made  a  scientific  deter- 
mination that  chemicals  used  on  the  Job  had 
caused  lung  damage.  Such  breakthroughs  are 
still  rare,  but  they  are  Increasing  as  workers 
find  the  political  and  legislative  tools  to  pro- 
tect their  workplace  environment. 

Complaint  Number  One  filed  by  the  fed- 
eral government  under  the  new  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  was  for  unsafe 
levels  of  mercury  vapors  at  the  Moundsvllle, 
West  Virginia,  plant  of  the  Allied  Chemical 
Corporation.  The  crusading  Oil  Chemical  and 
Atomic  Workers  of  America  pushed  the  case 
and  sought  an  "Imminent  danger"  citation 
against  Allied  Chemical,  but  had  to  settle  for 
a  "serious  danger,"  a  lesser  complaint.  A 
government  official.  Illustrating  some  of  the 
primitive  thinking  In  the  federal  government 
at  this  stage,  told  the  union  he  wished  he 
had  been  confronted  with  a  more  visible 
danger,  such  as  a  "boiler  explosion,"  rather 
than  "mercury  vapors." 

The  federal  government's  limp-handed 
way  of  taking  this  new  law  to  the  American 
workers  has  condemned  millions  of  workers 
to  an  early  death,  certainly  to  Impaired 
health.  Many  workers  are  still  in  the  dark 
about  the  existence  of  the  law.  The  govern- 
ment's radio  and  television  spwt  announce- 
ments are  not  affirmative  statements  about 
a  worker's  right  to  a  safe  and  healthful  work- 
place. There  is  still  no  government  poster 
which  explains  a  worker's  right  to  work  at 
no  more  than  90  decibels.  There  Is  no  na- 
tional toll-free  phone  number  which  work- 
ers can  call  at  any  time  of  day  for  informa- 
tion from  trained  scientific  counselors  on 
helping  them  guard  their  workplace  from 
environmental  hazards.  The  skills  of  the 
American  scientific  and  engineering  com- 
munity have  not  been  called  together  to 
chart  a  path  toward  safer,  healthier  work- 
place conditions.  The  implementation  of  the 
law  has  been  dominated  by  industry-oriented 
personnel  who  have  tried  to  do  the  minimum 
required  of  them  and  the  consequences  are 
enough  to  make  the  American  worker  more 
cynical,  more  frustrated  and  more  bitter. 
The  Nixon  administration's  1970  report  on 
blue  collar  blues.  Incidentally,  did  not  even 
mention  worker  safety  and  health. 

Few  unions  today  appreciate  the  depths  of 
feeling  workers  have  about  the  workplace 
environment.  In  a  large  part,  this  comes  from 
fatalism — a  feeling  there  is  not  much  any 
person  can  do.  Yet  the  nation  did  not  shrink 
from  space  exploration  when  three  men  died 
on  the  launching  pad;  the  best  technical 
skills  were  employed  to  make  space  explora- 
tion safer.  Many  of  the  techniques  used  to 
monitor  space  travel  could  be  used  at  the 
workplace.  If  the  nation  made  a  commitment 
to  do  so.  Nor  Is  It  the  union's  task  alone  to 
do  this— only  one  out  of  four  workers  covered 
by  the  new  law  are  union  members  and  only 
the  federal  government  can  act  on  the  be- 
half of  non-union  workers. 

The  environmental  outcries  about  such 
Issues  as  the  Alaskan  pipeline,  DDT,  and  the 
plight  of  the  redwoods  all  seem  slightly  out 
of  balance  when  we  realize  how  many  people 
today  go  to  their  Jobs  to  earn  a  living  In 
places  which  are  far  more  polluted  than  con- 
ventional environmental  targets.  Only  two 
environmental  books,  Melvin  Benarde's  Our 
Precarious  Habitat  and  Environmental  Ac- 
tion's Earth  Tool  Kit,  have  addressed  them- 
selves to  on-the-job  pollution.  Ballantlne 
Books,  however,  has  a  new  series  of  books 
scheduled  on  asbestos,  enzymes,  toxic  metals, 
and  radiation  which  will  provide  Inspirational 
and  technical  backup  on  the  workplace  en- 
vironment. 

Although  the  workplace  environment  has 
been  given  far  less  attention  than  other  en- 
vironments, the  field  Is  beginning  to  receive 
much  more  investigation,  as  students,  pro- 
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fessors  and  professionEds  begin  to  assist  work- 
ers and  unions  In  unearthing  the  dangers 
that  surround  them.  Last  summer,  the  Alli- 
ance for  Labor  Action,  a  group  jointly  set  up 
by  the  United  Auto  Workers  and  the  Team- 
sters Union,  sponsored  a  series  of  projects 
which  showed  what  young  environmentalists 
can  do.  A  law  student  prepared  a  booklet 
describing  how  workers  can  use  the  law,  while 
two  other  students  compUed  a  directory  of 
dangerous  chemicals  and  a  tactical  series  of 
case  studies.  In  St.  Louis,  an  intern  worked 
directly  with  a  local  imlon  in  setting  up  a 
safety  and  health  hazard  Identification  pro- 
gram, while  In  Boston  a  student  team  made 
technical  services  available  to  a  large  group 
of  unions  in  that  area.  Meanwhile,  another 
student  made  a  detailed  study  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  itself. 

Many  students  with  an  environmental 
knack  are  often  rebuffed  by  union  clannlsh- 
ness  and  Indifference,  but  workers  tend  to  be 
wary  of  students  "slumming."  Union  people 
want  students  to  help  them  solve  workplace 
environmental  problems,  provided  they  have 
skill  and  competence.  To  acquire  that  skill 
is  not  the  difficult  job  it  might  seem.  There 
Is  danger  In  building  false  expectations 
among  workers  well  aware  of  dust,  noise,  and 
dirt  on  the  Job,  but  who  are  baffled  by  what 
can  be  done  about  It.  A  worker-student  al- 
liance which  attacks  these  problems  realis- 
tically can  emerge  from  the  new  workplace 
environmental  awareness  of  the  1970s. 

The  Scientists  Committee  on  Occupational 
Health  has  prepared  a  training  course  for 
workers.  It  Is  a  13-week  pilot  course  for  para- 
professlonals  In  occupational  health  con- 
ducted by  young  professionals  at  Rutgers 
University  and  represents  the  first  time  that 
scientists  have  designed  a  training  program 
for  working  people  in  this  neglected  subject 
matter.  The  Medical  Committee  for  Human 
Rights,  bom  In  the  civil  rights  and  antiwar 
struggles  of  the  1960s,  Is  now  directing  much 
of  its  resources  toward  worker  safety  and 
health.  The  black  lung  movement  Is  today 
well-organized  and  vocal.  Some  books  are  in 
the  works.  Including  a  Nader  expose  of  gov- 
ernment and  union  shortcomings.  Ray  David- 
son's book.  Peril  on  the  Job,  is  a  tough  cri- 
tique of  the  chemical  Industry,  which 
abounds  with  environmental  problems — some 
100,(X)0  chemical  compounds  with  untested 
human  health  effects  are  concentrated  here. 
An  "Industrial  Hazards"  workbook  is  avail- 
able for  $5  a  copy  from  the  OCAW,  1126  )6th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036,  and  It 
is  the  best  single  document  for  beginners. 

There  is  a  place  for  the  energy  and  ideas 
of  all  kinds — lawyers,  economists,  architects, 
chemists,  engineers  and  doctors — to  join  the 
workplace  environment  movement.  It  has 
been  handicapped  by  lack  of  vision,  stale  con- 
cepts and  fatalism — but  this  is  rapidly  chang- 
ing. 

A  new  day  with  a  new  breed  of  American 
worker  is  at  hand.  There  Is  no  better  ally 
for  the  concerned  environmentalist  than  a 
worker  seeking  a  way  out  of  a  polluted  work- 
place, where  pollution  can  only  be  attacked 
by  the  same  methods  being  used  to  eradicate 
outdoors  pollution.  The  few  breakthroughs 
which  have  occurred  and  are  mentioned  here 
are  but  samples  of  a  wider  attack  upon  grimy 
and  dangerous  work  which  must  be  over- 
come If  human  labor  is  to  be  civilized. 
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"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


A  MERIT  AWARD 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  announce  that  the  city  of  Pliil- 
adelphia  has  been  presented  again  with  a 
merit  award  from  the  American  City 
magazine. 

The  award  for  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  urban  administration  honors 
Philadelphia's  innovative  neighborhood 
swimming  pool  program  of  1971  in  which 
some  646,000  persons  participated. 

I  think  most  Philadelphians  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  the  availability 
of  these  summer  pools  alleviated  poten- 
tial summer  tensions  which  could  have 
resulted  from  hot  weather,  crowded  con- 
ditions, and  the  lack  of  any  recreational 
facilities. 

Indeed,  I  have  been  told  that  the  pools 
were  so  popular  that  thousands  of  cliil- 
dren  and  adults  enjoyed  them  day  and 
night. 

Philadelphia  received  the  award  in 
1963  for  its  clean  blocks  program  and  in 
1968  for  its  neighborhood  parks  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  announcement  of  this 
award  follows: 

A  Merit  Award 

Philadelphia  has  received  a  Merit  Award 
from  the  American  City  Magazine  for  out- 
standing achievement  in  urban  administra- 
tion in  1971  for  Its  Innovative  neighborhood 
swlnamlng  pool  program.  Some  646,000  per- 
sons took  advantage  of  the  pools  last  sum- 
mer. 

Philadelphia  Is  one  of  12  municipal  gov- 
ernments throughout  the  United  States  to 
be  cited  by  this  prestigious  national  man- 
agement and  engineering  publication  for 
noteworthy  accomplishments  in  urban  ad- 
ministration. 

The  City  Introduced  Its  neighborhood 
swimming  pool  program  as  part  of  Its  Better 
Break  effort  last  summer  to  provide  more 
recreation  and  cultural  activities  for  Its  al- 
most two  million  residents. 

Recreation  Commissioner  Robert  W.  Craw- 
ford said  that  there  were  21  neighborhood 
pools  operating  throughout  the  city  at  play- 
grounds. They  were  established  to  make  it 
easier  for  residents  who  live  considerable 
distances  from  recreation  center  pools  to 
enjoy  swimming  only  a  short  walk  from 
their  homes. 

He  added  that  swimmers  came  dressed  to 
swim  at  these  pools  since  locker  room  facili- 
ties were  not  available,  and  said  646,726 
Philadelphians  took  advantage  of  the  neigh- 
borhood pool  program  In  1971. 

The  pools  are  45  foot  by  75  foot,  have  a 
swimming  depth  of  two  to  five  feet  with 
one  to  two  foot  wading  side  areas  for  small 
children  and  cost  considerably  less  to  build 
than  a  permanent  pool  at  a  recreation  cen- 
ter. 

Philadelphia  previously  won  two  awards 
for  outstanding  achievement  In  urban  ad- 
ministration from  The  American  City  Mag- 
azine. In  1963,  the  City  was  cited  for  Its 
multl-award-wlnnlng  Clean  Blocks  Program 
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Involving  400.000  Phlladelphlans  on  3200 
Clean  Blocks  in  neighborhood  clean-up  and 
beautiflcation  projects:  and  In  1968  for  Its 
Neighborhood  Parks  Program,  which  trans- 
formed 100  once-littered  lots  into  attractive 
and  recreational  type  areas. 


WEEKLY  REPORTS  TO  NINTH 
DISl-RICT   RESIDENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25.  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  texts  of  two  of  my 
weekly  reports  to  Ninth  District  of  Indi- 
ana residents.  My  January  10  newsletter 
concerns  food  contamination  and  my 
January  17  newsletter  concerns  revalua- 
tion of  the  dollar: 

Washington   Report 
(By  Congressman  Lee  Hamilton) 

January  17.  1972. 
Recently.  I  settled  down  in  front  of  the 
television  cameras  expecting  a  few  routine 
questions  about  the  work  of  the  Congress. 
The  commentator  asked,  instead,  "Congress- 
man. Just  what  effect  will  the  devaluation  of 
the  U.S.  dollar  have  on  the  average  Ameri- 
can?" It  was  not  an  easy  question  to  answer 
in  the  space  of  30  seconds,  or  In  the  space 
of  a  typewritten  page,  but  I've  been  asked 
the  question  so  often,  I'll  give  it  a  try. 

"The  quick  answer  is  that  "devaluation" 
refers  only  to  the  international,  not  the 
domestic,  value  of  the  dollar,  and  there  is 
no  direct  impact  on  domestic  prices  In  the 
U.S.  The  devaluation  will  make  U.S.  exports 
cheaper  for  foreigners  to  buy,  and  imports  to 
this  country  more  expensive.  The  U.S.  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  will  not  be  greatly  affected. 
since  trade  accounts  for  only  about  4  percent 
of  the  country's  gross  national  product. 

Devaluation  of  the  dollar  means  the  official 
price  of  gold  will  rise.  It  will  now  take  more 
American  dollars  to  buy  an  ounce  of  gold. 
Tlie  entire  effect  of  increasing  the  price  of 
gold  from  $35  to  $38  an  ounce  is  on  the  Inter- 
national value  of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  other 
currencies,  and  not  on  its  domestic  purchas- 
ing power.  It  will  take  more  dollars  to  buy 
the  same  amount  of  marks,  francs  or  yen. 
There  will  be  no  effect  on  domestic  prices, 
but  some  Imported  goods  such  as  automo- 
biles, television  sets  and  cameras  will  be 
more  expensive  here  at  home.  Conversely. 
American  exports  will  become  cheaper 
abroad. 

The  devaluation  was  designed  to  slow  the 
rapid  Increase  In  U.S.  Imports  and  spur  our 
experts  and  thus  improve  the  Nation's  bal- 
ance of  International  payments,  which  has 
been  running  at  a  deficit  for  18  of  the  last 
20  years.  If  the  trade  balance  Is  not  restored, 
the  day  could  come  when  foreigners  refuse  to 
accept  dollars  at  all.  This,  of  course,  would 
be  disastrous  for  the  economy. 

Among  the  major  effects  of  the  devaluation 
will  be: 

1.  Jobs.  Over  a  period  of  time,  probably 
several  years,  devaluation  is  expected  to  ex- 
pand trade,  spur  the  American  economy,  and 
create  more  Jobs,  perhaps  as  many  as  500,000. 
Devaluation  will  help  industries  which  ex- 
port goods,  including  American  agriculture, 
and  those  which  face  competition  from  im- 
ported products,  such  as  the  shoe  Industry. 
Precise  predictions  are  difficult,  however,  be- 
cause many  other  factors  are  Involved,  such 
as  quotas  and  trade  agreements. 

Devaluation  may  hurt  workers  who  are  in- 
volved in  Industries  which  Import  products. 
A  mechanic  who  specializes  in  servicing  for- 
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eign  cars  may  find  his  Job  opportunities 
shrinking,  and  retailers  specializing  In  Im- 
ports may  find  their  profits  fall.ng  off  as 
prices  in  the  U.S.  go  higher  and  people  be- 
come more  reluctant  to  buy. 

2.  Improved  Trade.  By  slowing  the  rapid 
increase  in  imports  and  spurring  U.S.  ex- 
ports, the  Nation's  balance  of  trade  and 
balance  of  payments  will  improve.  A  com- 
bined realignment  of  some  14  percent — an  8 
percent  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  dollar 
abroad,  and  an  average  6  percent  increase 
in  the  value  of  foreign  currencies — will  add 
an  estimated  $9  to  $10  billion  to  our  trade 
balance  over  the  next  few  years. 

3.  Tourism  and  International  Business. 
American  tourists  abroad  and  American 
businessmen  engaged  in  international  busi- 
ness will  notice  that  the  dollar  won't  go  as 
far  as  it  used  to.  Vacations  will  be  more  ex- 
pensive. Seeing  Paris  on  S5  a  day,  will  be- 
come Paris  on  $5.70  a  day. 

Devaluation  of  the  dollar  and  revaluation 
of  other  currencies  will  not  solve  all  of  the 
International  monetary  problems. 

Formidable  problems  He  ahead,  ana  many 
details  must  be  negotiated.  Devaluation  Is 
an  Important  first  step,  however,  towards  the 
elimination  of  trade  barriers  and  the  even- 
tual restructuring  of  the  world's  monetary 
system. 

■Washington  Report 
(By  Congressman  Lee  Hamilton) 

January  10,  1972. 

The  public  has  been  shaken  in  recent 
mouths  by  food  contamination  reports.  Each 
new  report  of  contamination  brings  a  re- 
newed and  more  Insistent  demand  from  the 
public  for  more  adequate  inspection  and  con- 
trol of  the  food  producing  and  processing 
industry. 

Ominously,  authorities  report  that  last 
summer's  episodes  with  poisonous  botulism 
in  canned  soups,  mercury  in  swordfish  and 
dangerous  chemcial  compounds  In  poultry 
are  not  unusual  cases,  but  only  examples  of 
long-standing  and  widespread  problems  In 
efforts  to  Insure  the  wholesomeness  of  food 
products  for  Americans. 

There  were  355  food  recalls  and  267  seiz- 
ures m  1970  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration's Bureau  of  Poods,  but  these  actions 
covered  only  a  fraction  of  the  existing  viola- 
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with  the  newer,  automated  plants  using 
quality  control  equipment,  and  with  strict 
inspection  of  slaughterhouse  operations, 
progress  is  being  made  toward  safer  canned 
and  processed  food. 

Chemical  additives,  particularly  In  meat 
products,  cause  sp>eclal  concern.  Chemicals 
to  shorten  the  growing  time  of  cattle,  hogs 
and  poultry  and  to  produce  disease-free  ani- 
mals are  widely  used.  The  use  of  chemicals 
enables  industry  to  keep  up  with  the  pub- 
lic's Increasing  demand  for  meat  at  reason- 
able prices.  About  80  percent  of  the  meat, 
milk  and  eggs  consumed  in  the  U.S.  comes 
from  animals  who  fed  upon  medicated  feed 
during  part  or  all  of  their  lives. 

We  have  accepted  the  approach  that  new 
chemicals  are  presumed  safe  until  proved 
hazardous.  In  some  Instances,  such  as  the 
cyclamate  case,  questionable  chemicals  have 
appeared  in  foods  in  quantity  before  they 
have  been  recognized  as  being  dangerous. 
The  FDA  had  formed  a  special  task  force  to 
study  the  use  of  11  antibiotics  used  to  pre- 
vent disease  and  promote  growth  in  meat- 
producing  animals. 

In  response  to  the  public's  increasing  con- 
cern, the  Congress  is  considering  a  number 
of  proposals,  Includmg:  (1)  upgrading  in- 
spection procedures,  (2)  creation  of  a  new, 
independent  food  inspection  agency,  (3)  re- 
quiring all  new  food  processing  plants  to 
meet  minimum  standards  before  they  are 
allowed  to  begin  operations,  (4)  giving  the 
federal  agencies  the  power  to  order  a  recall 
(only  the  courts  can  do  so  now),  and  (5) 
requiring  a  food  processor  to  notify  an  In- 
spection agency  when  it  discovers  a  problem 
with  its  products. 

Food  contamination  scares  are  not  over, 
and  may  occur  even  more  frequently,  and 
efforts  to  Insure  the  wholesomeness  of  food 
will  be  Increased. 


AMERICA'S   FUTURE   GROWTH   RE- 
QUIRES  TIGHTENING   THE  BELT 
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Some  25.000  reports  of  food  poisoning  are 
received  by  the  Federal  Center  for  Disease 
Control  each  year,  but  public  health  author- 
ities say  the  total  number  of  food  poisoning 
cases  Is  probably  closer  to  10  million  incidents 
annually.  Of  the  recorded  25,000  incidents, 
they  say  about  2,500  each  year  are  the  fault 
of  the  canners,  processors  and  other  food 
factories. 

Pood  and  Drug  Administration  officials  re- 
pon  that  the  major  reason  most  of  the  vio- 
lations in  the  commercial  processing  indus- 
try are  not  found  is  because  only  about  250 
food  inspectors  must  cover  30.000  processing 
plants  and  another  30,000  facilities  such  as 
grain  elevators  and  food  warehouses.  More- 
over, with  grocery  stores  stocking  over  32,000 
different  products,  the  task  of  inspection  Is 
formidable.  It  is  estimated  that  a  food  plant 
Is  Inspected  on  the  average  of  only  once  every 
seven  years.  By  comparison,  the  Agriculture 
Department  employs  some  8,000  meat  inspec- 
tors and  stations  one  or  more  of  them  In 
every  slaughterhouse  and  meat  processing 
plant. 

The  public's  concern,  and  that  of  Congress, 
Is  focusing  on  two  areas  of  food  production 
or  processing:  (1)  contamination  of  canned 
or  processed  foodstuffs,  and  (2)  chemical 
additives. 

Food  poisoning  or  contaminations  can  be 
curtailed  by  an  expanded  inspection  force. 
The  PDA  estimates  that  It  would  need  an- 
other 1,800  Inspectors  and  $33  million  In 
order  to  Insure  the  annual  inspection  of 
every  food  plant. 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  this  new  year  of  1972,  with  Congress 
rolling  on  fresh  momentum,  let  us  start 
to  build  future  prosperity.  We  can  lay 
the  groundwork  with  a  bill  I  have  just 
submitted. 

This  bill  will  provide  for  a  balanced 
budget  by  Congress.  It  simply  states  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  tell 
Congress  in  January  how  much  revenue 
we  can  anticipate  for  this  year.  Then  this 
figure  will  be  the  maximum  spending 
limit  to  cover  all  congressional  appropri- 
ations during  the  year. 

This  requires  sacrifice.  It  requires 
courage.  But  America's  future  is  that 
important  to  all  of  us. 

We  have  some  great  financial  brains 
in  this  Government.  Connally,  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Is  a  flmancial 
genius.  Bums  of  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
one  of  the  most  capable  economists  in 
the  history  of  our  coimtry. 

But  we  in  Congress  have  the  basic 
responsibility  on  finance.  We  can  balance 
the  budget  and  provide  the  only  answer 
to  America  for  this  inflation  trend.  In- 
flation is  bad  now,  but  if  we  do  not  act 
in  1972  we  will  see  geometric  inflation 
spiral  up  through  the  seventies. 

When  I  am  in  Dallas  visiting  my  dis- 
trict, I  always  get  a  commonsense  view- 
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point  from  the  neighbors.  Douglas  Good- 
heart  suggested  I  read  a  splendid  article 
published  last  month. 

Yesterday  I  got  a  copy  from  the  Con- 
gressional Library  of  the  Commercial 
and  Financial  Chronicle  of  December  16, 
1971.  Last  night  I  read  this  excellent 
report  by  G.  C.  Wiegand,  who  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  in  Carbondale,  HI. 

Wiegand  comes  from  the  land  of  Lin- 
coln and  his  basic  theories  make  sense 
to  me.  It  is  a  long  story  and  you  should 
read  it  all.  But  I  have  taken  some  of  the 
key  paragraphs  to  stimulate  your  logic. 

In  1956,  when  nobody  seemed  to  ques- 
tion the  soundness  of  the  dollar,  and 
America  was  still  the  dominant  economic 
and  military  power,  a  well-known  Swiss 
economist-financier,  Felix  Somary, 
warned  that: 

A  crisis  In  America  could  be  prevented  only 
If  the  government  .  .  .  finds  the  courage  to 
express  and  act  on  Its  convictions.  This,  In 
the  democracies  of  our  time,  seems  to  me 
no  longer  possible  .  .  .  The  governments 
are  but  obedient  slaves  of  the  "Inflationists" 
[and)  .  .  .  the  Inflation  Is  veiling  the  fact 
that  America  Is  living  above  Its  means. 

America  is  by  far  the  most  productive, 
the  richest,  and  militarily  probably  still 
the  strongest  nation  in  the  world.  Less 
than  6  percent  of  the  people  of  the  world 
live  in  the  United  States,  yet  these  6  per- 
cent produce  and  consume  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  world's  goods  and  service — a 
few  years  ago  it  was  still  35  percent. 

The  huge  deficits  in  the  Federal  budget 
and  the  balance  of  payments,  and  the 
decay  of  the  dollar,  are  merely  the  mani- 
festations of  a  deep-seated  cultural 
crisis. 

Millions  claim  to  see  ahead  only  the 
choice  between  a  cataclysmic  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  in  an  atomic  war,  and 
the  gradual  death  through  the  poison- 
ing of  the  environment.  There  is  no  ca- 
lamity—physical, social  or  intellectual — 
which  is  not  likely  to  overtake  us.  Given 
this  mood  of  the  "Age  of  Anxiety,"  it  is 
not  surprising  that  modern  man  lives 
for  today  rather  than  builds  for  tomor- 
row. 

America  became  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  nation  of  the  world  not  because 
of  vast  natural  resources,  but  because  the 
people  had  the  will  to  succeed,  to  sub- 
due the  continent  and  turn  it  into  a  land 
of  plenty.  Probably  more  important  was 
the  social  philosophy  of  Puritanism.  God 
did  not  send  man  to  this  earth  to  "en- 
joy life."  but  to  make  this  imperfect 
world  a  better  place.  As  man  cleared  the 
land,  he  acted  as  "the  hand  of  God."  The 
Puritans  did  not  advocate  a  life  of 
poverty,  but  they  regarded  waste  and 
luxuries  as  incompatible  with  the  serious 
business  of  life.  Economic  success  is  no 
Icncer  regarded  as  a  sign  of  right  moral 
attitudes,  but  of  questionable  business 
ui-actices.  exploitation  and  corruption. 
Ralph  Nader  has  taken  the  place  of 
Horatio  Alger. 

The  changed  attitude  towark  work, 
consumption,  and  wealth,  has  had  pro- 
found economic  consequences.  The  doc- 
trine of  "underconsumption"  has  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  the  socio- 
economic creed  of  the  American  people. 
All  ills  can  supposedly  be  cured  by  in- 
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creasing  the  purchasing  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  masses. 

Aciually.  inllation  produces  unemploy- 
ment. Since  1950,  Aniei-ica  has  lott  5onie 
800,000  .jobs  in  part  because  American 
industiy  has  migrated  abroad,  largely 
because  of  the  steadily  rising  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  America,  and  greater  growth 
opportunities  overseas.  America  lost 
probably  another  600,000  to  800,000  jobs, 
because  in  many  fields  American  in- 
dustry is  no  longer  competitive  with  for- 
eign-made goods.  Rising  prices  have  not 
only  undermined  the  dollar,  but  have 
added  to  the  chronic  unemployment. 
More  important,  the  inflation  has  weak- 
ened— as  inflations  usually  do — the  social 
fabric  of  the  Nation. 

The  situation  changed  suddenly  in 
1969  and  1970.  The  cost  of  living  rose  by 
11.7  i>ercent  and  the  wages  in  manufac- 
turing industries  by  only  11.8  percent; 
and  millions  of  Americans  suffer  a  de- 
cline in  their  real  income. 

Who  was  to  blame?  "Big  Business"  and 
"monopolistic  restraints?"  But  corpo- 
rate income  declined  from  S49.9  billion 
in  1966  to  $44  billion  in  1970  in  cur- 
rent dollars,  and  by  fully  26  percent  in 
constant  dollars. 

For  20  years  wages  have  risen  more 
rapidly  than  productivity.  In  1969,  for 
example,  the  employment  cost  rose  8 
percent,  and  in  1970  10  percent,  while 
productivity  actually  declined  slightly  in 
1969,  and  rose  by  only  2  percent  in  1970. 

Consequently,  a  responsive  government 
leadership  without  sound  economic 
principles  was  not  present  to  stand  up 
against  the  popular  demands  of  the  mod- 
ern culture. 

Since  1960  alone,  the  tax  burden  of  the 
average  American  has  risen  from  $709 
to  $1,385.  In  1961,  the  Federal  tax  take 
amounted  to  $131  billion,  and  that  of  the 
State  and  local  governments  to  $41  bil- 
lion. Just  10  years  later.  Federal  taxes 
had  risen  to  about  $213  billion,  and  those 
of  State  and  local  governments  were  ap- 
proaching $100  billion,  and  all  levels  of 
government  were  rimning  deeper  and 
deeper  into  debt. 

Between  1960  and  1970,  the  total  num- 
ber of  employed  rose  by  19  percent:  the 
number  of  government  employees  by  50 
percent.  In  1929,  6.4  percent  of  the  total 
labor  force  were  on  the  public  payroll: 
1950,  10.2  percent;  1970.  16.1  percent. 
And  these  totals  do  not  include  the  mili- 
tary. Unless  the  American  people  can 
curb  the  jungle  growth  of  the  bureauc- 
racy, there  is  little  hope  for  halting  the 
inflation  and  for  revitalizing  the 
economy. 

Since  1950,  the  corporate  debt  has  in- 
creased bv  350  percent,  from  $167  to  $750 
billion,  while  the  real  GNP  grew  by  only 
about  100  percent. 

On  the  eve  of  the  great  depression  in 
1929.  consumer  debts  amounted  to  about 
13  percent  of  annual  retail  sales.  At  pres- 
ent, they  amoimt  to  about  35  percent. 

America  would  not  be  confronted  with 
the  present  crisis,  if  Washington  had  not 
created  for  20  years,  a  fool's  paradise  by 
increasing  the  supply  of  credit  about 
twice  as  fast  as  the  economy  increased 
the  supply  of  goods. 

Far  more  important  than  the  differ- 
ence between  foreign  and  domestic  pro- 
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duction  cost,  is  the  fact  that  the  supply 
of  money  in  the  United  States  increased 
much  faster  than  the  output  of  goods 
and  services,  thus  creating  an  artificial 
affluence  and  pushing  the  public  into 
buying  foreign  goods. 

American  defense  expenditures  are 
materially  smaller — in  relation  to  the 
GNP — than  Russia's,  and  have  been  de- 
clining steadily.  They  amounted  to  50 
percent  of  the  1959-60  Federal  budget; 
41  percent  in  1969-70;  and  only  about  34 
percent  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  Dui-- 
ing  World  War  II  military  expenditures 
absorbed  42  percent  of  the  GNP;  during 
the  Korean  war  13  percent;  in  1968 
despite  the  Vietnam  war  only  9.5  percent; 
and  they  are  now  down  to  about  7.6  per- 
cent. One-sided  disarmament  does  not 
assure  a  "generation  of  peace." 

But  Congress,  the  news  media  and  the 
public  have  chosen  to  close  their  eyes  to 
this  danger. 

For  years.  American  experts  have  com- 
plained— and  rightly  so — that  European 
defense  expenditures  are  obviously  too 
low  in  face  of  the  potential  Russian 
threat. 

If  allowance  is  made  for  the  declining 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  defense 
funds  have  actually  been  cut  by  about 
23  percent  in  4  years.  Moreover,  due  to 
the  large  pay  increases  for  military  per- 
sonnel, the  money  left  for  military  hard- 
ware and  research  has  been  reduced  even 
more  severely. 

Of  the  1.200  passenger  trains  operat- 
ing in  1951,  only  150  are  left,  and  even 
though  many  freight  trains  have  to  run 
more  slowly  because  of  defective  equip- 
ment, the  number  of  major  wrecks  has 
increased  sharply. 

At  present,  the  railroads  need  $30  bil- 
lion to  buy  badly  needed  equipment  and 
pay  for  urgently  needed  repairs,  but  with 
the  wage  cost  rising  steadily  and  a  heavy 
debt  burden,  profits  are  inadequate  to 
attract  additional  equity  capital.  For  20 
years  the  American  consumer  has  en- 
joyed below-cost  freight  rates,  and  local 
governments  have  been  able  to  extract 
billions  in  taxes  from  the  railroads,  but 
at  the  cost  of  a  progressive  deterioration 
of  the  system. 

Ten  years  ago,  American  powerplants 
had  an  excess  capacity  of  32  percent  to 
take  care  of  peak  loads.  Since  then  the 
reserve  capacity  has  declined  to  16  per- 
cent resulting  in  periodic  brown — and 
black-outs,  and  there  is  talk  of  an  im- 
pending "power  crisis."  As  a  result  of  the 
rapidly  rising  standard  of  living,  the  de- 
mand for  electric  power  doubles  every  10 
years,  but  the  country  has  failed  to  ioro- 
vide  for  the  necessarj'  increase  in  pro- 
ductive capacity. 

Twenty  years  ago,  oil  production  suf- 
ficed to  cover  domestic  needs  and  allow 
for  small  exports.  Today,  America  is  a 
net  oil  importer,  and  oil  and  natural  gas 
consumption  is  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  new  oil  and  gas  fields  are  developed 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  so  that 
the  country  is  becoming  increasingly  de- 
pendent upon  imports  from  overseas, 
which  could  be  threatened  in  case  of  war. 
Yet  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  reduced 
the  incentive  to  drill  for  more  oil  within 
the  United  States. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  America  held  a 
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dominant  position  in  the  air — both  In  the 
construction  of  planes  and  the  operation 
of  airlines.  Today,  most  of  the  major 
plane  manufacturers  are  in  financial 
difficulties,  and  some  of  the  major  air- 
lines suffer  huge  losses. 

America  is  confronted  by  a  serious 
crisis.  In  the  midst  of  inflationary  aflBu- 
ence  it  has  lost  its  faith  in  the  Ideals  of 
the  past,  and  has,  as  yet,  foimd  no  new 
faith  by  which  the  country  can  regain 
its  position  in  the  world.  The  margin  be- 
tween success  and  failure  is  always  nar- 
row. In  dollar  terms,  it  vnll  take  about 
$400  billion  of  additional  investments 
over  the  next  10  years — a  reduction  of 
less  than  4  percent  in  private  and  public 
consumption — to  restore  American  eco- 
nomic and  mllitarj'  strength. 

Not  all  aspects  of  Puritanisms  were 
pleasant,  but  its  basic  social  philosophy- 
honest  work  and  frugality— made  it  pos- 
sible for  America  to  rise,  within  half  a 
century,  from  the  level  of  an  underde- 
veloped colonial  country  to  the  greatest 
power  of  the  20th  century.  The  modem 
consumer  culture  can  easily  destroy  the 
country  in  less  than  half  a  century.  Few 
great  nations  in  history  have  remained 
No.   1  for  more  than  100-200  years. 


POET  COLUM  RETURNS  TO  NATIVE 
COUNTRY 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 
Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Padralc 
Colum  was  laid  to  rest  in  his  native  Ire- 
land, amid  the  tribute  of  Irish  literary 
and  government  figures  he  richly  de- 
served. This  sensitive  poet  and  literary 
genius,  who  died  in  Enfield,  Conn.,  on 
January  11.  has  returned  to  the  land 
which  nurtured  him  and  on  which  he 
lavished  a  graceful  and  distinctive 
admiration. 

An  Irish  columnist  for  a  Dublin  news- 
paper described  Padraic  Colums  final 
journey  home.  For  the  interest  of  my 
colleagues,  the  account,  as  it  appeared  in 
thLs  morning's  edition  of  the  Hartford 
Courant.  follows: 

Poet  Colum  Retur.n'S  to  Native  CoUNTRr 
An  Irish  writer  has  sent  to  The  Courant 
an  account  of  the  final  rites  for  Padralc 
Colum,  the  Irish  poet  who  died  In  Enfield 
recently  and  who  was  taken  back  to  his  na- 
tive land  for  burial. 

A  Courant  photograph  of  Colum  on  his 
90th  birthday,  which  he  celebrated  shortly 
before  he  died,  was  reprinted  by  Desmond 
Rushe.  a  columnist  for  the  Irish  Independ- 
ent, a  Dublin  newspaper.  In  a  tWbute  to  the 
poet.  Rushe  expres.sed  his  Indignation  toward 
the  American  Irish  Foundation  for  waiting 
almost  to  the  end  of  Colum's  life  before  pay- 
ing him  tribute  and  contributing  $2,500  to 
him.  Ru.she  said  Colum  told  him  four  years 
ago  that  he  had  to  leave  Ireland  for  a  lecture 
tour  of  the  United  States  because  he  needed 
the  money. 

The  description  of  the  funeral  for  Padralc 
Colum  follows: 

Irish  poet  Padralc  Colum  "moved  thro"  the 
fair"  for  the  last  time  yesterdav  when  the 
90-year-old  poet  who  died  In  Connecticut 
was  brought  back  to  his  native  Dublin  to  be 
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buried  with  the  pomp  and  ceremony  due  to 
his  status  as  one  of  Ireland's  great  figures.  He 
was  hosted  by  all  the  Irish  Uterarl  and  gov- 
ernment officials.  In  Beechwood  Church,  John 
Montague  read  In  his  beautlfuJ  poet's  voice 
during  the  Requiem  Mass  extracts  from  Co- 
lum's "Blackbird,"  "Sojourner"  and  "The 
Fourteenth  Station." 

The  cortege  then  passed  through  many 
parts  of  Dublin  City  Eissociated  with  Co- 
lum's friend,  James  Joyce,  out  along  the  sea 
coast  where  the  waves  lashed  high  and  foam- 
ing to  the  beautiful  cemetery  of  St.  Fintan's. 
In  Howth  where  he  now  lies  under  a  Celtic 
cross  with  his  beloved  wife  Mary.  Behind 
them  rises  Sheimartln  Hill  where  the  great 
Cromlech  to  Aldeen,  wife  of  Oscar,  son  of 
Olsin.  son  of  Finn,  Is  situated. 

Samuel    Ferguson's   lines   from   his  poem 
"Aldeens  Grave"  seemed  appropriate  to  the 
location: 
They   heaved    the    stone;    they   heap'd   the 

cairn : 
Said  Ossian.  In  a  queenly  grave 
We  leave  her,  'mong  her  fields  of  fern. 
Between  the  cliff  and  wave. 
The  cllll  behind  stands  clear  and  bare. 
And  bare,  above,  the  heathery  steep 
Scales  the  clear  heaven's  expanse,  to  where 
The  Danann  Druids  sleep. 

A  fine  oration  was  delivered  at  the  grave- 
site  by  Irish  writer  Benedict  Kiely.  Mr.  Ed- 
mund L.  Krockalls  from  Enfield,  Conn.,  a 
friend  of  Colum's  for  the  last  25  years,  also 
spoke.  Mr.  Krockalis  and  his  wife  Jeanne 
were  with  Colum  for  his  last  hours  and  ac- 
companied his  remains  to  Ireland. 

Colum's  spirit  now  looks  down  over  the 
whole  of  Dublin  Bay  and  City  and  In  A.  E.'s 
words : 

"The  Giant  came  back  to  his  mountain." 


SUPPORT  OF  A  STRONG  PEACE 
CORPS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    MEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25.  1972 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
continuing  resolution  for  foreign  aid. 
Peace  Corps  is  funded  at  $72  million. 
This  is  somewhat  more  than  that  $68 
million  authorized  by  the  House,  but 
considerably  less  than  what  I  think  it 
should  be.  There  is  still  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  the  full  authorized 
amount  of  $77.2  milUon  since  the  Senate 
has  not  yet  acted.  I  am  encouraging  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hill 
to  bring  out  a  Peace  Corps  budget  at  the 
$77.2  million  level,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  sustain  that 
amount  when  the  bUl  is  taken  to  confer- 
ence. 

Unless  Congress  restores  these  funds, 
the  Peace  Corps  will  have  to  carry  out 
plans  it  has  made  to  bring  home  approx- 
imately one-half  of  its  current  force  of 
8,000  volunteers. 

Cuts  in  the  Peace  Coips  would  be  seri- 
ous at  any  time,  but  they  are  particu- 
larly ironic  right  now  when  there  is  a 
heightened  interest  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  Peace  Corps  and  volunteer  applica- 
tions have  jumped  from  some  19,000  last 
year  to  more  than  26,000  this  year.  Vol- 
unteers aie  v.orking  in  the  field  at  the  in- 
vitation of  55  countries  around  the 
world,  and  they  continue  to  play  an  ex- 
tremely important  role  in  promoting  de- 
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velopment     of     international     under- 
standing. 

Many  of  us  have  considered  the  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  Peace  Corps  to 
be  routine,  but  it  was  not  until  with  some 
disenchantment  of  other  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams that  the  Peace  Corps  was  so  dev- 
astatingly  cut.  I  find  that  the  Peace 
Corps  has  earned  the  admiration  of 
young  and  old  throughout  this  coimtry 
and  aroimd  the  world,  and  that  rather 
than  reduce  their  operating  budget  the 
Congress  should  be  taking  every  step  to 
increase  the  funds  available  for  this  im- 
portant program. 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  INTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION  DESIGNAT- 
ING THADDEUS  KOSCIUSZKO 
HOME  AS  NATIONAL  HISTORIC 
SITE 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  sti-uggle  for  independence 
beckoned  many  zealous  defenders  of 
liberty  to  our  land.  Polish  patriots  were 
foremost  among  their  numbers,  and  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  of  the  Polish 
patriots  was  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko.  Kos- 
ciuszko  contributed  a  much-needed 
scientific  knowledge  of  military  engineer- 
ing and  an  unalloyed  and  unwavering 
enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  By 
virtue  of  his  military  education  and  ex- 
perience, Kosciuszko  proved  to  be  an  in- 
valuable asset  to  the  stniggling  young 
Colonies. 

Tliaddeus  Kosciuszko  had  a  special 
longing  for  freedom  for  all  men.  During 
his  own  cliildhood  and  as  a  youth,  he  had 
watched  as  his  beloved  Poland  slowly 
sank  beneath  the  heels  of  enereaching 
Russians,  Prussians,  Turks,  and  Aus- 
trians.  As  a  youth  at  the  Warsaw  Cadet 
School  he  had  witnessed  freedom-loving 
Polish  senators  being  sent  into  Russian 
bondage.  By  the  time  he  had  reached 
manhood.  Ko.sciuszko's  Poland  had  al- 
ready suffered  the  indignity  of  partition. 
The  yoimg  man  looked  elsewhere  to  join 
the  battle  for  freedom. 

Fired  by  the  dream  of  American  in- 
dependence, Kosciuszko,  well  educated 
and  eager  to  serve,  arrived  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1776,  at  a  time  when  America 
was  still  alone  in  the  insurrection,  and 
when  she  had  just  given  to  the  world  her 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Kosciuszko 
was  among  the  ablest  and  most  idealistic 
volunteers  to  reach  America  from 
Europe.  He  was  a  professional  soldier 
rather  than  a  professional  adventurer. 
He  linked  his  career  to  the  American 
cause  as  result  of  deeply  held  democratic 
convictions  rather  than  from  the  motives 
of  self -advancement  or  vain  glory. 

In  the  spring  of  1777,  after  receiving 
a  commission  as  a  colonel  from  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  Kosciuszko  joined  the 
Northern  Army  where  his  ability  as  an 
engineer  was  of  invaluable  use  in  the 
campaign  against  Burgoyne.  His  ability 
to  build  almost  impenetrable  fortifica- 
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tions  and  his  able  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  battlegrounds  contributed 
much  to  the  final  defeat  of  Burgoyne's 
forces. 

The  fortification  of  the  heights  of 
West  Point  was  Kosciuszko's  most  im- 
portant undertaking  in  America.  To 
maintain  West  Point  meant  to  command 
the  Hudson,  and  in  the  words  of  General 
Washington : 

The  Hudson  River  w.is  Indispensably  es- 
sential to  preserve  the  communication  be- 
tween the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Southern 
States. 

In  the  midst  of  difficulties  similar  to 
those  of  Valley  Forge,  Kosciuszko  la- 
bored for  over  2  years,  and  within  that 
time  made  West  Point  impregnable. 
"Kosciuszko's  merit  lies  in  this,"  wrote 
General  Armstrong: 

That  he  gave  the  fortifications  such 
strength  that  they  frightened  the  enemy 
from  all  temptation  of  even  trying  to  take 
the  Highlands. 

In  1780,  Kosciuszko  was  appointed 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  South. 
Remaining  there  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  he  was  regarded  "as  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  best  liked  among  his  com- 
rades in  arms." 

But  as  soon  as  American  independence 
was  won,  Kosciuszko  set  sail  for  Europe, 
niere  he  spent  his  remaining  years 
fighting  in  vain  for  the  freedom  of  his 
beloved  Poland.  The  aid  which  he  had 
extended  to  the  American  colonies  was 
a  gift  which  this  country  could  never 
really  repay.  Even  the  reward,  in  terms 
of  land  grants  in  Ohio,  which  a  grate- 
ful America  bestowed  upon  Kosciuszko 
was  ordered  sold  in  his  will  so  that  the 
freedom  of  Negro  slaves  could  be  bought. 

In  our  time  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  honor  this  great  man.  The  bill  which 
I  am  introducing  today  would  set  aside 
the  home  in  which  Kosciuszko  resided 
at  301  Pine  Street  in  Philadelphia  as  a 
national  historic  site.  By  this  act,  we  say 
publicly  that  the  selfless  spirit  of  a  very 
great  man  shall  never  be  forgotten  by  a 
grateful  America.  I  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  paying  this  long 
overdue  tribute  to  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko. 


PETER  BERTOGLIO— A  FINE  AND 
GOOD  AMERICAN 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  many 
occasions  I  have  come  before  the  House 
to  single  out  individuals,  institutions,  or 
branches  of  Government  that  have  had 
impact  on  us  in  one  way  or  another.  I 
have  criticized  some,  praised  few,  and 
often  walk  away  with  the  feeling  that  no 
one  listened  or  really  cared.  Today  is  an 
exception.  I  do  not  rise  to  criticize,  but  to 
praise.  Although  I  speak  about  a  particu- 
lar man  that  remains  virtually  anony- 
mous to  every  Member  of  this  Congress, 
I  speak  about  the  kind  of  man  that  is 
known  to  every  one  of  us.  Jacqueline 
Kennedy  talked  about  this  kind  of  man 
in  May  of  1964.  She  said: 
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John  Kennedy  believed  so  strongly  that 
one's  aim  should  not  just  be  the  most  com- 
fortable life  possible  but  that  we  shoxild  all 
do  something  to  right  the  wrongs  we  see  and 
not  Just  complain  about  them.  We  owe  that 
to  our  Country,  and  our  Country  will  suffer 
if  we  don't  serve  her.  He  believed  that  one 
man  can  make  a  difference,  and  that  every 
man  should  try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  walk  away  today  with 
the  knowledge  that  my  remarks  will  be 
heard  by  someone  out  there  who  deserves 
to  hear  them.  Hopefully,  they  will  strike 
a  responsible  chord  in  the  hearts  of  my 
colleagues,  for  they  all  know  men  similar 
to  the  one  I  single  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Peter  Bertoglio  is  an 
American,  bom  in  Butte,  Mont.,  in  the 
year  1910.  Peter  Bertoglio  is  also  Italian, 
a  product  of  a  great  heritage — one  that 
he  respected  and  loved.  Peter  went  to 
public  school  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  received 
his  B.S.  degree  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  went  on  to  achieve  his  masters 
at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. With  a  career  in  mechanical  and 
petroleum  engineering,  Mr.  Bertoglio 
served  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California 
for  several  years,  then  began  his  own 
business  in  the  sanitation  and  waste  dis- 
posal business.  In  his  professional 
capacity  he  served  the  bay  region  on  sev- 
eral environmental  panels  during  a  time 
when  the  rest  of  the  country  was  hardly 
concerned  about  the  problem. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  his  greatest  service 
was  rendered  as  part  of  the  Order  of 
Sons  of  Italy  in  America.  He  joined  the 
organization  back  in  1932,  and  quickly 
worked  his  way  to  important  positions  of 
responsibility.  He  won  the  respect  of  his 
fellow  Sons  of  Italy  and  was  eventually 
selected  as  grand  venerable  in  Oakland, 
Calif.,  in  1953,  by  acclamation.  Again,  in 
1955  he  was  selected  to  lead  and  again  it 
was  by  acclamation. 

For  many  men,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  suc- 
cess of  raising  a  family  of  three  children 
with  his  wife  Victoria,  the  realization  of 
success  in  business  life  and  the  winning 
of  the  respect  of  your  fellow  men  would 
be  enough.  It  would  be  time  to  stop  and 
rest  on  your  laurels.  Not  Peter  Bertoglio. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Bertoglio  is 
serving  his  country  as  secretarial  assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  Ti-ansportation 
for  the  western  region  of  the  United 
States. 

But,  amid  all  the  honors  and  success, 
we  need  not  look  for  what  Peter  Bertoglio 
considers  his  best  works.  It  is  evident  in 
the  dedication  he  devoted  to  them.  As 
supreme  venerable,  Peter  was  a  part  of  a 
new  immigration  bill  that  revised  the  old 
quota  system.  When  passed,  he  was  in- 
vited by  then-President  Lyndon  John- 
son, to  witness  the  signing  ceremony.  In 
1967,  he  put  his  efforts  behind  the  first 
national  community-service  birth  defects 
prc^xam  which  has  now  emerged  as  an 
important  part  of  the  Sons'  annual  pro- 
gram. During  his  years  of  service  he 
championed  both  the  conditioning  of  the 
body  and  the  mind.  It  was  Peter  Ber- 
toglio who  worked  for  the  beginnings  of 
a  scholarship  program.  It  was  he  who 
served  as  the  first  president  of  the  or- 
der's athletic  commission. 

The  list  of  activities  goes  on  and  on. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Peter  Bertoglio  is  held,  in 
the  words  of  another  great  Sons  of  Italy 
leader,  Grand  Venerable  Joseph  Billeci: 
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In  the  highest  esteem  and  Is  deeply  appre- 
ciated for  all  he  has  done  for,  and  con- 
tributed to,  our  welfare. 

One  final  note  must  be  made  about  this 
man,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a  time  when  our 
country  has  witnessed  pretest  over  the 
war,  women's  rights,  and  sectional  dis- 
crimination, in  a  time  when  many  proud 
Itahans  stood  and  shouted  their  protest 
of  the  way  they  were  depicted,  in  a  time 
when  men  shouted  for  the  changre  they 
could  not  help  make,  Peter  Bertaglio 
worked  quietly,  fashioning  changes  that 
have  produced  a  better  life  and  way  of 
living  for  all  those  around  him. 

I  am  proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  recognize 
this  great  man.  along  with  those  who 
already  know,  in  San  Francisco  next 
month.  Peter  J.  Bertoglio  has  done  won- 
derful things  for  his  counti-y  and  his 
associates.  He  has  begtm  the  process  of 
making  his  mark  on  our  consciousness 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  he  will 
continue  to  do  so  as  he  steps  foi-ward  to 
greater  responsibilities  and  challenges. 


ENDING    THE    WEST    COAST    DOCK 
STRIKE 

HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  introduced  proposed  legislation 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to 
set  up  procedures  to  bring  the  prolonged 
west  coast  dock  strike  to  an  end.  This 
legislation  comes  as  a  result  of  close  work 
with  the  Department  of  Labor  and  its 
enactment  has  been  proposed  and  urged 
by  President  Nixon.  Similar  legislation 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sena- 
tors Packwood  and  Javits.  It  is  my  earn- 
est hope  that  it  will  receive  strong  bi- 
partisan support  in  the  House,  and  in- 
deed that  other  Representatives  of  both 
parties  will  proceed  to  introduce  this 
identical  legislation. 

No  representative  of  the  people  who 
recognizes  the  tremendous  positive  im- 
pact of  this  Nation's  labor  unions  and  the 
value  of  free  collective  bargaining  could 
call  for  such  legislation  without  some 
regret.  I  believe  all  of  us  in  Congress  hope 
the  strike  will  end  even  before  this  spe- 
cial legislation  can  be  passed. 

Nevertheless,  because  the  strike  has 
already  lasted  far  too  long:  because  the 
situation  is  completely  out  of  the  control 
of  the  people  who  are  being  hurt;  and 
because  its  consequences  on  a  recently 
improving  Oregon  economy  are  most 
severe,  I  am  convinced  this  strike  has  to 
be  stopped  immediately  and  that  this  is 
the  only  effective  way  to  do  it.  Thousands 
of  jobs  in  allied  industries  are  at  stake. 
Farm  markets  are  threatened  with 
permanent  injury  and  loss.  Businesses, 
large  and  small,  are  already  in  serious 
difficulty. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation  will 
progress  swiftly  through  Congress  and 
result  in  the  immediate  opening  of  all 
Oregon  and  west  coast  ports. 
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HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  research  in 
preschool  child  development  is  in  its 
early  infancy  stage.  Some  interesting 
work  is  presently  being  done  in  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  and  in  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

To  provide  Members  with  current  in- 
formation on  these  projects,  I  submit  two 
articles  for  printing  in  the  Record.  The 
first  is  from  the  January  14,  1972,  issue 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  the 
second  is  from  the  January  9,  1972,  issue 
of  Parade  magazine. 

Education   of  Infants  Holds   Promise 

(By  Dorothy  Rich) 
(Note.— The  writer  trains  teachers  and 
parents  as  director  of  the  Home  and  School 
Institute  and  is  a  panel  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Leadership  Training  Institute  in  Early 
Childhood  Education.) 

Washington.— Five  years  ago  in  an  old- 
fashioned,  abandoned  scho,.lhou.?e  in  a  seedy 
section  of  Milwaukee,  a  unique  educational 

experiment  began.  A  classroom  of  infants 

all  3  to  6  month.<;  old.  all  coining  from  back- 
grounds that  would  normallv  produce  aca- 
demic failure— began  studying  arithmetic, 
reading    and    langua.^e    readiness. 

The  Idea  was  to  find  out  whether  provid- 
ing all  the  experiences  for  normal  Intellec- 
tual development  at  the  dawn  of  a  child's  life 
could  guarantee  later  achievement  despite 
severe  environmental  disadvantages. 

LEARNING    BEGINS    EARLY 

With  the  infants,  the  emphasis  Is  on  indi- 
vidual attention  and  care.  The  feeling  is 
that  preparation  for  the  three  Rs  starts  In 
the  cradle.  Constant  speech  is  used  with 
them  and  they  get  much  more  personal  at- 
tention than  they  would  be  able  to  get  at 
home. 

The  last  decade  has  seen  an  upsurge  in 
preschool  education,  including  Head  Start 
and  Sesame  Street.  Such  programs  usually 
start  work  with  children  around  3  years  old 
Thafs  too  late.  Some  educators  now  argue 
that  by  3  a  child  can  be  educationally  de- 
prived for  life.  So  a  new  American  educa- 
tional dre-im  Is  being  born:  Ifs  called  Infant 
education,  or  intervention  In  Infancy. 

Compensatory  education  programs  at  the 
upper  grades  appear  to  be  falling.  Infant 
education  holds  out  the  promise  of  affecting 
these  children  in  the  most  teachable  time 
of  their  lives. 

It  Is  estimated  that  almost  5  million  Amer- 
icans, mostly  from  poor  and  minority  areas 
are  "retardrd"— IntellectuaUv,  not  neurolog-' 
Ically.  Experts  say  this  intellectual  retarda- 
tion starts  in  the  cradle. 

The  Infant  Education  Center  In  Milwaukee 
headed  by  University  of  Wisconsin  researcher 
Rick  Heber  set  out  to  test  whether,  by  start- 
ing work  In  Infancy,  mental  retardation  can 
be  prevented. 

So  far  his  results  are  excellent.  This  Is  espe- 
cially hopeful  because  Heber  deliberately 
chose  to  work  with  the  highest-risk  children 
these  youngsters  who  In  all  probability  were 
headed  for  retardation. 


qualify  for  the  experimental  and  control 
groups,  mothers  had  to  test  below  75  IQ  and 
have  a  6-year-old  chUd  and  new  baby.  Twen- 
ty families  were  selected  for  the  experiment 
and  20  for  the  control  groups.  In  order  to 
have  a  more  homogeneous  research  design, 
Heber  chose  only  black  families. 

But  the  project's  early  population  sur\'ey 
Indicated  that  there  Is  no  IQ  difference  be- 
tween the  races.  "Dull  white  parents,"  said 
Heber,  "produce  dull  white  children." 

Another  survey  finding:  It  Is  a  small  group 
of  ghetto  families  who  produce  a  large  num- 
ber of  slow  children.  Retardation  is  not  ran- 
domly distributed  among  the  poor.  Rather 
It  Is  confined  to  those  families,  both  black 
and  white,  who  have  low  IQ  parents  and  lots 
of  children. 

Right  now.  the  experimental  group  of  these 
high-risk  children  (the  oldest  are  now  5)  is 
scoring  36  IQ  points  higher  than  the  control 
group  and  showing  far  better  language,  skills 
and  personality  traits. 

In  that  old  schoolhouse  in  Milwaukee,  25 
children  are  being  put  through  a  highly 
structured,  full-day,  year-round  academic 
program. 

Up  to  15  months  of  age,  each  Infant  works 
with  one  teacher  all   day  long. 

Unless  you  see  the  program  in  action,  it 
would  be  easy  to  Imagine  the  structure  as  a 
lock-step,  grim  setting.  What  I  saw,  however, 
were  lively,  highly  verbal  children  laughing, 
moving,  working.  The  classrooms  were  old 
but  bright,  adorned  with  typical  preschool 
art  work.  Knots  of  tiny  children  were  clus- 
tered about  teachers  who  were  unabashedly 
pushing  academic  subjects. 

In  one  corner  a  group  was  playing  a  math 
game  invented  by  the  teacher.  The  children 
were  throwing  dice  and  counting  the  number 
of  dots.  In  another  corner  a  teacher  was  us- 
ing pictures  to  develop  reading  readiness.  The 
oldest  children,  the  5  year  olds,  were  near 
the  blackboard,  reading  a  list  of  words  with 
obvious  enjoyment,  strongly  urged  on  by  the 
teacher.  Then  they  started  dictating  stories 
using  these  words.  I  didn't  see  any  technolog- 
ical teaching  aids.  Just  teachers  working 
with  children  In  the  tried  and  true  old- 
fashioned  way. 
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Language  again  was  the  key.  Strong  IQ  gains 
were  shown  right  after  the  tutoring  stopped: 
106  for  the  tutored  boys.  89  for  the  control 
group.  At  age  4,  the  tutored  boys  came  down 
to  100,  control  was  90.  At  5,  the  control  group 
advanced  a  bit. 


IQ    LINKED    TO    MOTHERS 

Heber  knew  that  children  of  mothers  with 
IQs  less  than  80  show  lower  IQ  scores  as  they 
grow  older.  Mothers'  and  children's  IQ  are 
linked.  In  fact,  says  Heber,  connection  Is  the 
most  distinguishing  characteristic  among  the 
mentally  retarded. 

Five  years  ago  Heber  and  his  staff  searched 
Milwaukee    for    these   high-risk    babies.    To 


CURRICTTLtTM    NOT    SET 

The  curriculum  has  evolved  as  the  children 
have  grown  older.  Heber  and  staff  are  not 
committed  to  any  particular  educational 
doctrine. 

Improved  language  development  Is  a  prime 
goal  of  the  program.  The  teachers  and  the 
children  are  talking  as  they  do  all  their  work. 
The  curriculum,  to  some  extent,  may  be 
changing  by  accident,  but  the  teachers,  by 
deliberate  choice  of  the  project  planners,  are 
not  really  teachers.  Except  for  project  su- 
pervisor Carolyn  Hoffman,  who  holds  an  M.A. 
In  behavioral  sciences,  the  teachers  are  local 
people,  mostly  mothers  who  have  been 
trained  on  the  Job. 

The  ratio  of  teacher  to  child  is  exceptional- 
ly low:  one  staff  member  for  every  five  chil- 
dren. The  most  children  any  teacher  has  to 
work  with  each  day  Is  10. 

Next  year  the  oldest  children  go  off  to 
regular  school,  to  first  grades  In  schools  out- 
side the  ghetto.  Will  their  fantastic  IQ  gain 
and  language  abilities  hold?  Supervisor  Hoff- 
man and  project  researcher  Howard  Garber 
believe  that  tale  won't  be  told  until  the  end 
of  third  grade. 

The  crucial  question  Is:  After  five  years 
of  Intensive  work,  can  thev  now  make  it  on 
their  own?  The  parents  have  not  been 
coached  to  provide  ongoing  educational 
support. 

Results  from  the  other  early  Intervention 
studies  have  not  been  rosy,  once  intensive 
tutoring  stopped.  Earl  Schaefer's  pioneering 
infant  education  research  project  at  Catholic 
University  home-tutored  disadvantaged  boys 
from   15   months   to   their   third   birthdays. 


MOTHERS  MUST  TUTOR 

Schaefer  feels  strongly  now  that  the  IQ 
regression  In  his  and  other  projects  provides 
evidence  of  the  need  for  continuing  parental 
involvement  In  children's  education.  He  saw 
that  the  control  group  mothers  on  their  own 
began  working  more  with  their  children 
while  the  tutored  boys'  mothers,  used  to  hav- 
ing others  work  with  their  children,  did  not 
carry  forward  the  work  themselves. 

IQ  score  regression  is  reported  by  other 
early  intervention  projects:  Susan  Gray  at 
Peabody  Teachers  College  in  Nashville  pro- 
duced great  changes  in  IQ  but  after  it  was 
over,  down  came  the  scores.  The  same  Is 
true  for  the  work  of  Bettve  Caldwell  at  Syra- 
cuse Children's  Center. 

Some  of  the  projects  that  have  actively 
involved  parents  have  produced  encouraging 
results.  David  Welkart  in  Ypsilanti,  Mich., 
has  worked  with  parents  weekly  o;i  how  to 
support  their  child's  tutoring.  A  30-polnt 
mean  IQ  gain  was  effected  in  one  year. 
Welkart  believes  that  mother  support  of  a 
program  Is  absolutely  essential  to  Its  success. 
This  business  of  measuring  success  and 
failure  In  early  education,  as  in  the  later 
grades.  Is  a  thorny  problem.  The  IQ  tests 
have  been  repeatedly  attacked  for  their  limi- 
tations. Henry  Dyer  of  Educational  Testing 
Service,  considered  the  nation's  leading  test 
expert,  states  unequivocally,  "Intelligence 
can  be  taught." 

Infant  education  is  coming  on  so  strong 
because  it  holds  the  promise  of  teaching 
Intelligence.  Educational  research  Is  reveal- 
ing that  Intelligence.  Educational  research 
is  revealing  that  intellectual  levels  and  lan- 
guage differences,  the  crucial  areas  measured 
by  the  IQ  tests,  are  determined  very,  very 
early. 

Burton  White  of  Harvard  points  to  the 
lO-to-18-months  period.  Though  others  be- 
lieve the  dates  are  still  undetermined,  the 
consensus  is  that  a  chUd's  learning  Is  an 
ever-evolving  process  which  becomes  meas- 
urable only  with  the  acquisition  of  language 
skills.  Unless  corrected,  disadvantages  take 
hold  earlier  than  was  previously  thought. 

Though  it's  really  generally  agreed  that 
the  best  place  for  a  preschool  chUd  is  with  an 
ideal  mother  in  an  ideal  home,  I  out  of  3 
mothers  of  preschool  children  is  no  longer 
at  home  but  out  working.  There's  no  guar- 
antee these  mothers  and  homes  would  have 
been  ideal  anyway.  Traditionally,  however, 
the  mother  has  prepared  a  child  for  school! 
not  Just  with  shoes  but  with  the  attitudes 
and  skills  for  school  success.  A  growing  num- 
ber of  mothers  are  no  longer  home,  both  be- 
cause of  hard  economic  necessity  or  Just  the 
desire  to  be  out  in  the  world.  It's  unlikely 
they  wUl  go  back  to  the  kitchen.  Someone  or 
something  has  to  intervene  to  do  the  Job  good 
mothers  do.  And  less  than  Ideal  mothers  at 
home  need  help  as  well. 

This  spring,   the  federal   government  will 

launch  a  national  home  start  program an 

earlier  Head  Start  aimed  at  helping  parents 
become  better  advocates  for  and  educators  of 
their  own  children. 

It's  not  yet  proven  that  this  new  version 
of  the  American  educational  dream  will  pro- 
duce the  fulfillment  Ideally  hoped  for  each 
child. 

If,  however.  It  is  shown  by  Heber  and  others 
that  mental  retardation  can  be  prevented 
then  the  fault  will  lie  not  in  the  genes  or 
the  stars,  but  In  ourselves.  And  with  charac- 
terutlc  American  optimism  In  human  know- 
how,  there  Is  hope  that  Infant  education  wUl 
work  where  other  programs  have  failed. 
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A  PIONEERING  DAT-CARE  PROGRAM :   HOW  MUCH 

Can  A  6-MoNTH  Infant  Learn  in  School? 
(By  Ted  Irwin) 

Little  Rock,  Ark. — A  day-care  center  in 
Little  Rock  has  come  up  with  the  revolu- 
tionary idea  of  using  the  time  that  small 
children  are  left  in  its  custody  to  educate 
them,  rather  than  wasting  it  in  aimless  ac- 
tivities. 

This  concept  of  early,  continuous,  away- 
from-home  education  for  youngsters  starting 
almost  in  infancy  is  attracting  deep  interest 
elsewhere  and,  if  it  spreads,  could  change  the 
face  of  American  education. 

Unlike  many  other  day-care  centers,  which 
are  merely  places  where  working  mothers 
park  their  toddlers  all  day  and  pick  them  up 
at  night.  Little  Rock's  Kramer  School,  a 
renovated  structure  in  a  mixed  black-and- 
white  neighborhood,  is  a  hive  of  purposeful 
activity  where  three-year-olds  learn  numbers 
and  four-year-olds  explore  basic  math  con- 
cepts. And  all  the  while  the  building  also 
functions  as  a  regular  elementary  school 
through  the  sixth  grade. 

FIRST  YEARS  CRITICAL 

"Ours  is  a  new  kind  of  educational  delivery 
system."  says  Dr.  Bettye  CaldweU,  the  petite 
redhead  educator  in  charge  of  the  Center  for 
Early  Development,  which  runs  the  innova- 
tive Kramer  project.  "The  first  few  years  of 
life  are  critical  for  normal  development  as  a 
hum.in  being.  In  this  process,  day  care  should 
not  be  separated  from  education.  We're  striv- 
ing for  a  setup  which  can  be  adopted  or 
adapted  in  other  communities  through  the 
nation." 

So  important  do  educational  authorities 
regard  the  Little  R:ck  experiment  that  the 
Office  of  Child  Development  is  Investing  $2 
million  in  It,  and  the  participants  include  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  the  Little 
Rock  school  system,  and  the  University  of 
Arkansas. 

Central  to  the  project,  Initiated  by  Bettye 
Caldwell  two  years  ago,  is  the  conviction  that 
It  Is  not  only  possible  but  essential  to  give 
formal  education  to  very  young  children 
whose  mothers  are  separated  'rom  them  all 
day.  By  providing  Instruction  in  the  same 
building  where  they'll  later  be  enrolled  as 
elementary  school  pupils,  the  program  gives 
them  a  running  start  on  their  formr.l  educa- 
tion. 

"An  early  enrichment  program  can't  touch 
the  lives  of  children  in  a  significant  way  un- 
less Ifs  linked  to  public  education,"'  says 
Bettye,  who  is  the  wife  of  a  surgeon.  "Only  in 
the  public  schools  can  you  reach  a  large 
number  of  day-care  children,  and  give  them 
educational  continuity,  starting  with  In- 
fancy. Like  this,  there  Is  no  danger  of  a  child 
losing  out  later,  as  some  children  in  other 
programs  have  lost  their  early  gains." 

For  the  day-care  children,  school  starts 
early  at  the  center — at  7  a.m.,  two  hours  be- 
fore the  regular  elementary  grade  children 
arrive.  Their  parents  drop  them  off  on  the 
way  to  their  Jobs.  Care  starts  at  the  age  of 
six  months,  with  very  small  children  spending 
their  day  In  the  "Baby  House,"  a  maple- 
paneled  structure  with  playpens,  cribs,  a 
feeding  table,  playground  equipment,  and 
even  a  diaper-changing  room.  Teachers  and 
aides  are  on  hand  to  blow  bubbles  and  play 
games, 

REWARD    SYSTEM 

Special  rooms  are  reserved  for  three-,  four-, 
and  five-year-olds,  where  learning  begins  In 
earnest.  Teaching  techniques  are  adapted  to 
age  groups.  Three-year-olds,  for  instance, 
learn  numbers  by  being  handed  small  dolls 
and  taught  to  give  back  one,  two,  and  three 
at  a  time.  A  successful  performance  brings  a 
feeling  of  pride  and  a  special  snack  for  re- 
ward. Children  six  and  over  go  to  the  school's 
regular  classes,  their  day-care  blended  in  im- 
perceptibly with  education. 
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One  of  the  center's  most  intriguing  rooms 
is  the  "Learning  Library,"  where  special 
equipment  has  been  installed  to  help  slow 
learners.  A  projector  fiashes  letters,  num- 
bers and  geometric  patterns  for  the  child  to 
identify  or  copy.  The  latest  in  audiovisual 
apparatus  helps  speed  up  language  profi- 
ciency and  development.  Activities  go  riglit  on 
for  these  youngsters  after  the  regular  school 
pupils  leave  at  3:15,  with  the  children  re- 
maining until  their  parents  pick  them  up  at 
5  p.m. 

"Most  day-care  centers,"  says  Bettye  Cald- 
well, "lock  at  their  function  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  mother's  benefit — ^relieving  them 
from  custodial  care  of  their  children  during 
working  hours.  We  look  at  It  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  child's  enrichment.  Our  day  care 
actually  strengthens  the  bonds  between 
mothers  and  children.  In  many  cases,  we  take 
enough  of  a  load  off  a  mother  so  that  she  can 
be  mere  loving,  more  patient,  and  take  more 
time  to  play  with  the  child.  Separation  dur- 
ing the  day  can  heighten  the  enjoyment  and 
appreciation  of  each  other  when  they  are  to- 
gether. The  quality  of  the  relationship  is 
improved." 

Dr.  Caldwell,  herself  the  mother  of  13- 
year-old  twins  and  a  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas,  says  the  day-care  pro- 
gram emphasizes  emotional  stability,  mental 
health,  and  mutual  understanding,  as  well 
as  academic  subjects.  The  result  is  Improved 
behavior  and  a  warm  attitude  toward  school. 
One  three-year-old  named  Billy,  who  threw 
temper  tantrums  regularly  when  he  first 
came,  has  now  turned  into  a  creative  and 
constructive  leader  of  other  small  fry  at  the 
Center.  Eighteen-month  Janice,  pale,  un- 
derweight, and  unsmiling,  seemed  destined 
to  be  retarded,  like  her  older  brother.  At 
the  Center,  before  long  she  was  laughing, 
verbalizing,  clapping  her  hands  to  music. 

It's  the  same  story  for  older  day-care  chil- 
dren who  attend  regular  classes  at  the 
Kramer  School.  Says  11 -year-old  Tommy,  the 
product  of  a  broken  home:  "Every  one  treats 
me  like  an  animal  except  the  people  here 
at  school."  Says  nine-year-old  Martha:  "In 
my  old  school  you  couldn't  even  stand  up 
without  being  yelled  at." 

Parents  are  delighted  with  the  results  they 
have  observed  in  their  youngsters.  Says  Mrs. 
Pauline  Trotter:  "If  my  two-year-old 
daughter  Paula  were  left  with  a  baby-sitter, 
she'd  be  kept  in  front  of  the  TV  all  day, 
scared  to  move.  At  the  Center  she's  learning 
to  play  with  others."  Mrs.  Vivian  Runyon, 
mother  of  six,  is  so  happy  with  the  Ceater 
that  she's  returned  to  the  neighborhood  Just 
to  be  near  it,  after  moving  away  for  a  while. 

"I  thought  no  one  could  take  care  of  my 
kids  like  I  could,"  she  explains.  "But  I'm 
amazed  at  how  much  Rodney,  who's  only 
two,  was  able  to  learn  at  the  Center.  I'm 
sure  that  my  older  boys  would  be  better  stu- 
dents today  if  they  had  been  in  the  program 
when  they  were  very  young."  Adds  a  waitress 
with  two  youngsters  at  the  Center:  "My  kids 
are  getting  a  lot  better  start  In  life  than  I 
or  my  husband  ever  did." 

The  effect  on  the  children  also  Is  measura- 
ble In  objective  tests.  After  one  year  at  the 
Center,  day-care  pre-schoolers  registered  a 
gain  of  12  I.Q.  points  as  compared  to  2  points 
for  a  control  group  on  the  outside.  On 
achievement  tests  Involving  language  and 
numbers  concepts,  Center  children  gained 
16  scaled  points  more  than  other  youngsters. 
In  a  test  that  involved  associating  spoken 
words  with  pictures,  day-care  four-year-olds 
outscored  a  control  group  in  the  same  age 
range. 

With  results  like  these — and  with  an  esti- 
mated 6  million  pre-school  children  with 
working  mothers  In  the  U.S. — it's  no  wonder 
that  education  and  child  psychologists  from 
all  over  the  country,  and  some  from  coun- 
tries like  Brazil,  Israel,  Taiwan  and  Ghana, 
have  been  flocking  to  Little  Rock  to  see  the 
Center  for  Early  Development  In  action. 
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ENTHUSIASTIC    RESPONSE 


One  of  these  visiting  experts.  Prof.  Joan 
Costello  of  Yale's  Child  Study  Center,  sums 
up  the  prevalent  feeling  this  way:  "This  is 
one  of  the  most  exciting  educational  demon- 
strations going  on  m  the  country  today.  In 
this  combination  of  day  care  and  school, 
elementary  grade  pupils  have  a  chance  to 
learn  about  little  children  and  parenthood. 
The  day-care  children  were  deeply  interested 
In  what  they  were  doing  and  learning  a  lot. 
What  Impressed  me  is  that  It  is  a  happy 
place.  I  see  the  Kramer  program  as  poten- 
tially a  model  for  the  schools  of  the  future." 

To  Bettye  Caldwell,  the  promise  of  her  day- 
care venture  extends  far  beyond  proficency 
In  schoolwork. 

SOCIAL    AWARENESS    STRESSED 

"Before  a  child  leaves  us  we  hope  he  will 
have  acquired  a  love  of  learning  and  be  able 
to  meet  all  later  school  experiences,"  she  says. 
"But  we  want  him  also  to  have  made  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  becoming  a  respon- 
sible citizen.  We  must  think  big  about  what 
kind  of  children  we  want  to  have  In  the  next 
generation,  about  which  kind  of  human 
characteristics  will  stand  them  in  good  stead 
in  this  rapidly  changing  world.  Early  child 
care,  such  as  is  being  practiced  at  this  Cen- 
ter, can  be  a  powerful  instrument  of  Influ- 
encing the  quality  of  life." 


QUESTION  OF  AMNESTY 


HON.  K.  GUNN  McKAY 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  interest  expressed  in  legislation  in- 
troduced in  the  other  body,  I  have  fre- 
quently been  asked  my  views  on  what 
should  become  of  those  who  illegally 
avoided  the  draft. 

Raising  the  question  of  amnesty  for 
draft  resisters  at  this  time  is  certainly 
premature.  The  war  goes  on,  and  those 
who  might  consider  avoiding  their  re- 
sponsibility to  serve  their  country  should 
not  be  encouraged  by  any  suggestion  that 
they  might  do  so  with  impunity.  In  deal- 
ing with  amnesty  we  mast  also  bear  in 
mind  that  55,000  young  men  have  lost 
their  lives  in  Vietnam,  and  several  hun- 
dred thousand  more  have  accepted  mili- 
tary service  as  an  obligation  of  citizen- 
ship. I  believe  it  would  be  unfair  to  these 
young  men  if  we  were  to  extend  amnesty 
unconditionally  to  those  who  have 
illegally  avoided  their  obligations. 

But  we  must  also  consider  this:  some 
70.000  yoimg  men  who  preferred  exile  to 
military  service  in  Vietnam  are  to  be  de- 
nied permanently  the  opportunity  to  re- 
turn to  American  soil.  For  those  of  us 
who  love  this  country,  this  prohibition  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  punishments 
imaginable.  Although  this  predicament 
was  a  matter  of  conscious  choice  for  these 
people,  nonetheless  I  believe  a  conscien- 
tioas  lawmaker  should  explore  every  just 
alternative  before  acquiescing  in  a  result 
so  serious  for  so  many. 

Most  of  us  share  a  religious  heritage 
which  teaches  us  that  no  one  is  beyond 
redemption.  Repentence  and  forgiveness 
have  a  special  significance  to  us  in  a  reli- 
gious sense,  and  we  should  make  every 
effort  to  apply  principles  we  are  taught  in 
our  churches  to  all  aspects  of  our  lives. 
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It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  been 
unwilling  to  close  the  door  uncondition- 
ally to  any  consideration  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  we  might  allow  these 
young  people  to  return.  To  be  so  inflexi- 
ble v.ould  be  irresponsible. 

I  do  not  now  favor  any  of  the  legisla- 
tion currently  pending  on  this  subject.  I 
do  not  even  favor  considering  the  matter 
at  this  time,  and  I  would  never  favor  a 
solution  which  would  not  keep  faith  with 
those  who  have  accepted  the  responsibil- 
ities of  citizenship.  But  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  limit  our  alternatives  for  fu- 
ture action  by  Intemperate  reactions  to 
pending  legislation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


January  25,  1972 


METHADONE  MAINTENANCE 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OP   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  one  of  our  most 
pressing  national  problems — the  misuse 
of  drugs.  Heroin  addiction  is  taking  its 
toll  in  the  United  States  in  terms  of  lives 
and  money  lost.  In  recent  years,  over 
1,000  New  Yorkers  have  died  annually 
due  to  heroin  overdoses  or  impure 
heroin.  It  is  estimated  that  $16,000  to 
$30,000  a  year  is  stolen  by  the  average 
addict,  in  order  to  support  his  habit. 
Items  that  cannot  be  accurately  priced 
include  large  sums  of  money  kicked 
back  to  organized  crime,  terror  to  the 
public,  the  suffering  of  parents  and  close 
friends,  and  the  value  of  the  human  lives 
that  are  wasted. 

Methadone  has  been  hailed  by  many 
as  a  partial  answer  to  the  heroin  prob- 
lem. This  synthetically  produced  substi- 
tute— which  is  itself  addictive — does  not 
by  any  means  resolve  drug  dependence. 
But  It  does  to  a  large  extent  remove 
economic  factors  which  cause  the  wide- 
spread crime  in  our  coimtry  today. 

As  our  researchers  continue  the  frus- 
trating search  for  total  solutions,  exist- 
ing methadone  maintenance  programs 
should  be  strictly  supervi-^ed  in  order  to 
assure  that  only  those  addicts  who  do 
not  respond  to  more  conventional  medi- 
cal and  psychiatric  treatment  are  ad- 
mitted. In  addition,  methadone  should 
be  made  available  only  to  those  hospitals 
and  clinics  which  dLspense  drugs  under 
tightly  monitored  conditions — thus  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  supply  of  methadone 
currently  making  its  way  into  black  mar- 
ket channels. 

I  would  now  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
praise  Mr.  Leonard  Victor  of  the  Long 
Island  Daily  Press  for  his  continuing 
efforts  in  the  field  of  drug  education. 
Mr.  Victor,  whom  I  respect  greatly  both 
as  an  outstanding  journalist  and  as  a 
close  friend,  has  been  in  the  forefront 
in  the  battle  to  remedy  the  social  ills 
currently  plaguing  our  society.  If  the 
scourge  of  narcotics  abuse  is  to  be  wiped 
out,  it  will  be  due  in  great  part  to  the 
noble  efforts  of  such  men  as  Leonard 
Victor. 

It  is  with  great  pride,  Mr,  Speaker. 


that  I  submit  for  publication  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  attached 
series  of  articles,  written  by  Mr.  Victor, 
on  the  subject  of  methadone.  The  series 
is  entitled  "Methadone:  Cost  and 
Delay." 

The  articles  follow : 
Methadone:   Cost  and  Delay — A  Long  Line 
OF  Addicts  Still  \V.\rr  for  Treatment 
(Dy  Leonard  Victor)  '■'■•^ ' 

(Heroin  use  Is  stUl  rising  alarmingly  in  all 
four  Long  Island  counties,  especially  among 
the  younger  age  groups.  Press  national-award 
winning  writer  Leonard  Victor  looks  at  a  still 
experimental  answer  to  the  problem,  metha- 
dons  maintenance.  The  first  article  in  a  series 
tells  of  the  cost  of  methadone  maintenance 
program-,  as  compared  to  the  'ourdens  society 
must  bear  when  a  heroin  addict  Is  on  the 
loose  c  ;mmlM!ng  crimes  to  feed  his  habit.) 
Numbers  c.in  be  boring,  but  not  the  ones 
that  follow. 

Thoy  concern  your  wallet,  your  home,  your 
loved  ones  and  In  too  many  tragic  cases, 
youri  cr  another  hum.'.n's  life. 

Methadone  maintenance — putting  an  ex- 
heroin  addict  on  a  carefully  regulated  dally 
dose  of  the  drug  which,  though  addictive, 
quells  the  urge  for  heroin— Is  still  considered 
r,n  experiment. 

Bur.  six  years  after  its  first  mass  use  It 
represents  the  best  presently  known  way  to 
get  large  numbers  of  junkies  who  want  to 
"kick"  their  habit  back  into  the  main  stream 
of  normal  society. 

In  as  little  as  four  weeks  after  getting  on 
a  well-run  c'.intc  prognim,  many  men  and 
women  go  back  to  work,  school  or  to  taking 
cire  of  their  fsmilies. 

Not  everyone  succeeds  on  methadone  main- 
tenance, but  no  other  extant  program  has 
as  swift  or  high  a  "track  record."  The  metha- 
done patient,  as  things  st.^nd  now,  must  take 
his  daily  dose  forever.  Just  like  the  diabetic 
on  insulin. 

The  cost  of  keeping  a  former  hard  core 
addict  heroin-free  by  the  wcr!:  of  a  properly 
run  clinic  varies  from  a  low  of  $1  200  pe- 
year  each  in  Suffolk  to  an  average  of  $1,600 
in  Nassau.  Queens  and  Brooklyn. 

That's  quit©  a  contrast  with  what  a  Junkie 
on  the  loose.  In  a  hospital  or  Jail  costs  the 
public.  The  figures  that  follow  are  conserva- 
tive, based  on  such  sources  as  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  local  age" ■■<  «  in 
each  case,  experts  In  the  field  have  called  tlie 
following  estimates  "low  to  average." 

Jail  or  detention  (90  days  a  year  at  the 
Nassau  Jail  rate  of  $19.38  per  day),  $1,744. 
Theft  to  support  heroin  habit,  based  on 
Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  national  figure 
of  $300  stolen  per  day.  estimate  100  days  of 
theft  per  year.  $30,000. 

Average  of  10  days  In  hospital  for  drug- 
related  Illness,  such  as  abscesses,  hepatitis  at 
$90  per  day,  $900. 

Narcotics  police  costs.  Take  your  own  guess. 
A  simple  arrest  by  one  of  Long  Island's  hun- 
dreds of  narcotics  police  could  cost  you  no 
more  than  $50.  But  another  case  might  take 
6  months  of  surveillance,  time  for  grand  Jury 
presentation,  an  arresting  strike  force  and 
much  time  in  court.  So  we  put  a  very  low 
"guess  number"  as  an  average,  $200. 

Court  costs — another  Impossible  figure.  A 
prisoner  may  plead  guilty  Immediately,  an- 
other may  fight  a  case  and  make  appeals 
consuming  weeks  of  expensive  court  time. 
Again  a  conservative  gruess,  $300. 

Probation  figures  are  clear  cut.  It  costs  $900 
per  year  for  an  expert  senior  probation  officer 
In  Nassau,   for  example,   to  keep  tabs  on  a 
paroled  heroin  addict.  Average  time,  2  years 
$1,800. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  other  costs  to 
John  Q.  Public  built  Into  the  curse  of  heroin 
addiction:  Welfare  payments  to  addicts  un- 
able to  work;  income  tax  lost  as  addicts  don't 
work  or  pay  when  they  do  work  and  a  host  of 


other   secondary   tributes   heroin   levies   on 
society. 

But  let's  add  up  this  list  of  costs,  $34,944. 
Then  contrast  the  average  yearly  cost  for 
methadone  help  in  a  clinic,  $1,500. 

The  figure  stays  frightening  even  If  you 
use  another  set  of  admittedly  ultra-conserva- 
tive niunbers.  They  were  worked  out  by  Dr. 
Mel  Rosen,  past  president  of  the  Suffolk 
Medical  Society,  professor  at  the  Stony  Brook 
Medical  School,  famUy  practitioner  and  cur- 
rent chairman  of  the  Suffolk  Medical  Socie- 
ty's Narcotics  Committee. 

Basing  his  work  on  a  study  done  by  Dr 
Paul  Cushman  at  the  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
methadone  center  In  Manhattan  that  was 
published  last  July  In  the  New  York  State 
Journal  of  Medicine,  he  comes  up  with  an 
annual  cost  to  society  per  addict  of  $18,946 
A  major  factor  In  the  lower  figures  is  that 
the  ex-addicts  Interviewed  for  the  study  ad- 
mitted far  less  stealing  than  the  accepted 
federal  figure. 

Dr.  Rosen  did  his  computations  to  show 
the  cost  of  clinics  needed  in  Suf/olk  to  treat 
1,000  patients. 

Why  1,000?  Total  arrests  fo^  heroin  In  Suf- 
folk last  year  were  1.028,  according  to  Bob 
Cummlngs,  head  of  the  County  Police  Nar- 
cotics Squad.  An  old,  established  police  rule 
of  thumb  Is  that  there  are  five  times  as  many 
addicts  as  the  number  arrested. 

So.  there  is  at  least,  5.000-plus  addicts  in 
Suffolk. 

There  were  1,061  heroin  arrests  In  Nassau 
last  year.  Again,  at  least  5,000  addicts  In  the 
county.  Many  police  believe  more. 

There  were  3.320  heroin  arrests  In  Queens 
last  year. 

Brooklyn  heroin  arrests  In  '70:  9.350. 

Which  means  there  are  at  least  72  000 
heroin  users  on   Long  Island. 

Inspector  James  Henderson,  head  of  the 
Nassau  Police  Narcotics  Squad,  adds  a  fright- 
ening note  to  the  statistics.  He  says  that  "the 
continuing  Increase  of  heroin  use  Is  alarming 
and  the  age  of  the  average  user  is  getting 
younger."  '^  ° 

In  1968,  he  points  out  only  16  per  cent  of 
narcotic  arrests  were  for  heroin. 

Just  two  years  later.  In  '70,  the  number 
soared  to  27.6  per  cent  of  all  drug  arrests  In 
Nassau. 

His  opposite  numbers  In  New  York  and 
Suffolk  agree  that  the  use  of  "H"  is  still 
going  up  and  the  user's  ages  down. 

All  are  In  favor  of  increasing  the  number 
or  methadone  maintenance  clinics 

Deputy  Chief  Inspector  Jules  Sachson,  who 
heads  the  NYC  Police  Narcotics  Squad  says 
simply  that  "a  man  or  woman  on  a  metha- 
done program  Isn't  stealing  to  pay  for  a 
heroin  habit.  Instead  of  being  a  burden  to 
society,  the  ex-addict  Is  an  asset." 

Nassau's  narcotics  squad  boss.  Inspector 
Henderson,  has  some  reservations  about  the 
fact  that  the  methadone  user  is  still  on  an 
addictive  drug,  though  one  that  doesn't  pro- 
duce a  "high"  or  Impair  functions  when 
given  In  proper  medical  doses. 

But  he  calls  It  "the  best  we've  got  against 
this  plague  and  Its  use  is  showing  good  re- 
sults." He  adds  that  "we  seldom  see  those  In 
a  program  back  under  arrest." 

Cummlngs,  head  of  Suffolk's  Narcotics 
squad,  calls  methadone  treatment  "a  blessing 
that  cuts  crime."  Like  Commissioner  Barry, 
head  of  the  Suffolk  Police,  he  Is  for  expansion 
of  methadone  clinics. 

The  commissioner  points  out  that  use  of 
the  heroin-blocking  drug  Is  "Just  plain  dol- 
lars and  cents  common  sense." 

In  adding  up  the  cost  of  an  addict's  habit 
earlier  In  this  article,  there  were  several 
things  that  couldn't  be  "priced." 

They're  the  vast  sums  of  money  fed  back 
to  organized  crime  by  addicts  who  are  drug 
pushers  to  support  their  own  "habit." 

They're  the  terror  to  the  public,  the  agony 
to  the  addict's  loved  ones  and  the  value  of 
the  human  lives  lost. 
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The  Long  Wait  foe  Hklp — ^Months  Go  Bt 

Bktore  an  Addict  Cam  Ost  Mxthadonx 
(By  Leonard  Victor) 

(Methadone  Is  a  stlU-controverslal  addic- 
tive drug  which  Is  being  used  Increasingly  to 
block  heroin  addicts  from  their  drug  habit. 
In  this  second  of  a  series,  the  number  of 
clinics  on  Long  Island,  their  operation  and 
their  biggest  single  problem  Is  explored.) 

Thousands  of  people  are  on  pitifully  long 
waiting  lists  for  admission  to  methadone 
treatment  programs  In  Queens. 

These  men  and  women  are  largely  those 
who  honestly  want  to  "get  the  monkey  off 
their  backs."  They're  the  ones  who  have  bad 
enough  of  the  heroin  merry-go-roimd. 

They  want  to  stop  stealing  to  pay  for  thelr 
ever-growlng  habit,  be  rid  of  the  Illness  that 
comes  when  they  can't  get  "the  stuff." 

They  want  to  end  a  nightmarish  round 
that  Inevitably  leads  to  hospitals,  courts  and 
Jail  terms. 

Queens  Is  being  picked  as  an  example  for 
all  Long  Island  because  a  strenuous  effort  U 
being  made  In  the  county  to  deal  with  a 
problem  growing  faster  than  it  can  be  solved. 

Last  year,  there  was  only  one  methadone 
maintenance  center  In  Queens,  run  by  Beth 
Israel  Hospital's  pioneering  program,  at  the 
Trlboro  Hospital  tn  Jamaica. 

Now  there  are  seven  more  Health  Services 
Administration  clinics  In  Queens — and  all 
are  full.  The  Beth  Israel  program,  expanded 
from  100  to  200  patients,  has  600  on  Its  wait- 
ing list.  Waiting  time:  About  6  months. 

LI  Jewish  Hospital's  methadone  clinic  has 
an  8  month  waiting  time  and  Is  expected  to 
be  expanded  soon. 

Why?  Turning  a  hard-core  addict  back  Into 
a  responsible  useful  member  of  the  commu- 
nity Isn't  Just  a  matter  of  giving  him  or  her 
a  dally  dose  of  methadone  dissolved  In  orange 
Juice.  * 

There's  a  lot  more  to  It  than  that. 

Dr.  Vincent  P.  Dole  of  the  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute discovered  many  years  ago  that  a  drug 
caUed  methadone,  synthesized  by  the  Ger- 
mans during  WW  II  as  a  substitute  for  un- 
obtainable morphine,  blocked  an  addict's 
craving  for  heroin. 

He  found  more.  The  synthetic,  adminis- 
tered In  the  right  dosage,  blocked  that  addict 
from  getting  his  euphoric  "high"  even  if  be 
mainlined  heroin  Into  a  vein. 

Let's  follow  part  of  the  path  of  a  patient 
lucky  enough  to  be  told  to  "come  In  for 
help,"  at  a  typical  clinic  like  Beth  Israel  In 
Queens. 

First,  there  has  to  be  complete  medical 
examinations.  Addicts  are  malnourished, 
prone  to  disease  and  dental  problems. 

Besides  the  body,  there's  the  mind.  The 
patient  must  be  talked  to,  perhaps  for  long 
hours,  to  make  sure  he's  not  psychotic  or 
potentially  psychotic,  not  subject  to  acts  of 
violence. 

Does  the  man  need  a  Job,  is  he  so  imskllled 
that  he  needs  vocational  training?  Can 
things  be  patched  up  with  a  wife  or  other 
lOved  ones? 

Can  a  college  be  convinced  the  student 
who  dropped  or  was  thrown  out  Is  "clean" 
and  anxious  to  get  back  to  bis  studies? 

Get  the  Idea?  There's  more,  much  more  and 
it  doesn't  stop  after  that  first  deep  look  Into 
the  patient's  life  and  his  future  hopes  and 
needs. 

As  this  goes  on,  the  medical  side  of  the 
team  Is  slowly  finding  out  what  minimum 
dose  of  melhadone  will  keep  the  patient  on 
"the  straight  path." 

For  many  weeks,  sometimes  months,  the 
patient  must  come  to  the  cUnlc  In  Jamaica — 
open  from  7  a.m.  to  7:30  pjn. — for  the  dally 
drug  dose,  taken  on  the  spot  under  the 
vigilant  eye  of  an  expert  nurse  or  a  doctor. 

And  urine  specimens  must  be  taken  regu- 
larly too.  Lab  analysis  of  them  shows  wheth- 
er the  patient  has  been  fooling  around  with 
other  narcotics,  a  potentially  deadly  expM'i- 
ment  for  the  ex-addlct. 
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Through  the  months  and  years,  counselors 
talk  regularly,  by  the  hour  If  needed,  with 
the  patients.  No  man  or  woman  goes  through 
life  without  hitting  rough  spots,  like  the 
loss  of  a  Job. 

In  time,  most  patients  aren't  required  to 
come  In  every  day,  after.they've  proved  that 
It  Is  safe  to  give  them  their  pre-mlxed  doses 
on  a  two  or  three  times  a  week  basis. 

But  the  patients  have  to  earn  that  right 
by  'Sistently  proving  themselves  decent 
members  of  society. 

The  clinic  faces  a  fantastic  list  of  patient's 
problems  such  as  helping  those  who  cant 
work  and  need  welfare  aid. 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  large  staff  of  dedicated 
people  plus  lots  of  time  and  effort. 

The  result:  The  clogged  pipeline  In  clinic 
after  clinic.  Those  who  are  "In"  get  help, 
those  who  aren't  stay  In  the  morass  of  the 
drug  sub-culture  unless  they  can  find  a 
physician  who  wUl  put  them  on  a  "holding 
dose." 

This  is  a  lower  than  standard  maintenance 
level  that  keeps  many  patients  out  of  trouble 
until  they  can  get  into  a  full-scale  program 
like  those  at  Mary  Immaculate  or  Jamaica 
Hospitals — both  with  too-many-months-long 
waiting  lists. 

Elsewhere  on  Long  Island,  Brooklyn  has 
the  lion's  share  of  clinics,  14  but  still  with 
typically  too-long  waiting  lists  becavise  they 
have  the  highest  number  of  addicts. 

Nassau  has  only  one  county  methadone 
center,  located  on  the  grounds  of  the  Nassau 
Medical  Center  but  run  by  their  drug  com- 
mission. Nassau's  anti-drug  fighters  differ 
from  the  other  three  counties  by  a  strong 
belief  In  complete  abstinence  rather  than 
methadone  maintenance. 

Their  one  methadone  unit  was  recently 
enlarged  and  wUl  shortly  be  able  to  handle 
200  patients.  Dr.  Victoria  Sears,  the  Nassau 
commission's  director  of  medical  treatment, 
says  they  have  only  100  on  their  waiting  list 
"because  of  our  extremely  rigid  screening 
techniques." 

However  several  Queens  methadone  clinic 
heads  have  told  The  Press — while  asking  that 
their  names  be  withheld — that  they  have 
high  numbers  of  Nassau  residents  using 
phony  Queens  addresses,  such  as  those  of 
friends  or  relatives,  among  their  patients. 

Nassau  has  one  other  clinic  at  the  volun- 
tary Long  Beach  Memorial  Ho^ltal.  Cover- 
ing a  :'"-<4  radius  of  50,000  people,  It  handles 
126  ex-addlcts  In  a  clinic  program  and  has 
a  waiting  list. 

In  Suffolk,  there  Is  one  county  methadone 
clinic  in  Bay  Shore,  with  another  one  In 
Huntington  Station  due  to  open  In  a  few 
days. 

The  Bay  Shore  unit  handles  130  patients. 
It  has  a  waiting  list  of  250  men  and  women, 
which  the  executive  director  of  the  Suffolk 
Narcotics  Commission,  Larry  Kennedy,  can- 
didly labels  an  "artificial  number." 

He  calls  It  that  because,  as  he  says,  "more 
people  don't  register  because  they  know  how 
hopelessly  long  the  waiting  list  Is." 

Kennedy  says  the  new  Himtlngton  Sta- 
tion walk-In  clinic  for  ex-addlcts  will  handle 
200  patients.  And  he  predicts  sadly  that 
"well  be  full  and  have  a  waiting  list  by  the 
time  we  are   running  a  month." 

The  Suffolk  drug  fighters  asked  for  $2  mil- 
lion In  the  upcoming  budget  to  up  their  total 
for  the  geographically  spread -out  county  to 
8  clinics. 

They  got  $500,000.  But  Kennedy  says  that 
he's  not  overly  disappointed.  He  believes 
John  V.  N.  Klein,  chairman  of  the  county 
legislative  and  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture Itself  "understand  the  problem." 

Chairman  Klein  confirms  this.  He  says  that 
"I  am  sure  we  can  raise  the  initial  budget 
grant  for  methadone  clinics  and  that  our 
legislators  will  provide  needed  supplemental 
funds  for  expansion  during  the  year.  Tou 
can't  build  six  more  clinics  and  staff  them 
all  at  once." 
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Both  Nassau  and  Suffolk  are  engaged  In 
preliminary  but  serious  negotiations  with 
voluntary  hospitals  that  will  hopefully  lead 
to  the  setting  up  of  clinics  under  contract 
to  the  county  narcotics  commission. 

But  Kennedy  faces  an  odd  problem  In 
Suffolk.  If  and  when  he  gets  the  funds  for 
a  much-needed  walk-in  methadone  clinic  In 
Rlverhead,  he  Is  also  going  to  have  to  get 
a  bus  to  pick  up  patients  all  along  the  length 
of  the  two  claw-Uke  easternmost  tips  of  the 
Island  I 

MKTHAOONE  CENTER-IN-WArriNG PERTECT 

Site,  All  Equipped,  Just  Ready  foe  thx 

Taking 

(By    Leonard    Victor) 

(This  third  article  in  a  series  about  metha- 
done clinics  to  take  addicts  off  heroin  use  ex- 
plores the  "why"  of  the  shortage.  The  lack  of 
clinics  literally  tells  men  and  women,  "Sorry, 
youll  have  to  keep  on  t>elng  a  burglar,  street 
criminal,  dope  pusher  or  prostitute  for  an- 
other six  months  or  more  until  we  have  space 
for  you.") 

The  Press  learned  a  year  ago  last  Septem- 
ber, before  the  elections,  that  a  made-to- 
order  locatl'^n  for  both  an  In-patlent  and 
out-patient  methadone  treatment  center  was 
waiting  close  to  the  Nassau-Queens  border- 
line. 

It  was — and  stlU  Is — space  avaUable  at  the 
towering  Medical  Center  of  Creedmoor  Hos- 
pital, so  familiar  to  motorists  who  travel  the 
nearby  Grand  Central  Parkway. 

Thanks  to  modem  administration  and 
modern  medicine,  the  hospital  population 
was  halved  from  6,000  to  little  more  than 
3,000,  leaving  empty  space  in  Creedmoor's 
most  modem  building. 

The  free  area  Includes  an  entire  100-bed 
ward  floor,  equipped  and  ready  to  use  with 
Just  a  little  housekeeping.  It  has  ward  beds, 
private  patient  rooms,  two  dining  rooms,  a 
galley  and  even  the  double-locked  safes 
needed  to  hold  drugs  like  methadone. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  Creedmoor's  most 
modern  buUding,  there  Is  a  large  area,  with 
telephones  still  connected.  Consisting  of  a 
big  waiting  room  and  a  string  of  small  and 
medium-sized  offices.  It  was  being  used  at 
storage  space. 

It  would  have  taken  little  more  than  two 
weeks  to  turn  this  area  into  an  Ideal  walk-In 
methadone  center  for  ex-addlcts  who  didn't 
need  the  medical  detoxification,  treatment 
and  buildup  the  upper  floor  could  supply. 

There  was  one  more  thrilling  facet  to  the 
setup. 

Creedmoor's  updated  methods  that  moved 
patients  out  of  the  hospital,  returning  them 
to  society,  supports  them  by  regular  visits  to 
a  ring  of  11  satellite  clinics  all  over  Queens. 

Those  clinics,  top  Creedmoor  officials  felt, 
could  easily  be  used  as  nearer-home  clinics 
for  ex-addlcts  who  had  passed  successfuly 
through  the  first  and  second  stages  of  being 
succesfully  stabilized  on  methadone,  both 
medically  and  with  their  personal  problems. 

They  reasoned  logically  that  the  sateUlte 
clinic  therapists  could  easily  be  trained  and 
supplemented  with  a  part-time  doctor  and 
para-medical  professionals  In  the  walk-in 
clinic  field. 

Beyond  this,  the  Brooklyn  Catholic  Diocese, 
which  also  runs  mental  health  clinics  In 
Queens,  and  Aftercare,  a  city  agency,  both 
said  they  could  help. 

Approval  for  the  Idea  came  promptly  from 
both  the  Nassau  and  Queens  Medical  Societies 
and  their  Narcotics  Coirmilttees. 

Thus,  almost  magically,  there  was  an  al- 
ready built  facility  discovered  available. 

What's  more,  with  the  satellite  clinics 
extant  In  Queens,  which  the  Nassau  Narcotics 
Commission  could  match  In  their  county, 
this  new  faculty  was  a  rarity— an  "un- 
plugged   methadone   pipe   line." 

Conservative  estimates  were  that  within  a 
year,  the  complex  could  be  easily  handling 
more  than  1,000  patients  from  the  mUlton 
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nearby  Queens  and  Nassau  residents  who 
could,  easily  reach  Creedmoor  and  then  more 
easily  the  area  clinics. 

It  Is  known  that  one  extremely  prominent 
political  flgxire  was  so  Impressed  by  the  con- 
cept that  he  personally  brought  the  series  of 
Press  stories  about  It  to  Gov.  Rockefeller  In 
Albany. 
The  governor  promised  him  the  treatment 
.  center,  so  badly  needed  to  help  western 
Nassau  and  Eastern  Queens  residents,  would 
be  opened  swlXtly. 

Creedmoor's  Medical  service  director.  Dr. 
Louis  Soletsky,  worked  out  a  starting  budget. 
He  forwarded  it  through  the  State  Mental 
Hygiene  Department's  upper  echelons,  which 
passed  It  to  the  state's  Narcotic  Addiction 
Control  Conmiisslon,  the  agency  responsible 
for  apportioning  funds  for  antl-addlctlon 
projects. 
Election  time  came  and  went. 
Nothing  happened — not  a  nickel  has  been 
appropriated  to  this  minute. 

A  hospital  spokesman  says  "space  Is  still 
available  for  the  project,  but  we  Just  didn't 
get  the  funds  to  start  It." 

He  adds  that  the  hospital  and  its  outlying 
clinics  are  having  their  own  problems  of 
imderstafBng  because  of  the  state's  Job 
freeze. 

A  Narcotics  Addiction  Commission  spokes- 
man last  week  laid  the  blame  for  the  lack 
of  funds  at  the  feet  of  the  State  Legislature, 
claiming  "they  faUed  to  appropriate  the 
funds." 

Dr.  PhUlp  Kaufman  speaks  bitterly  about 
the  Creedmoor  falliu-e  with  the  voice  of  many 
physicians.  Besides  being  chairman  of  the 
Queens  Medical  Society  Narcotics  Commit- 
tee Advisory  Force,  he  holds  many  other 
time-consuming  voluntary  Jobs,  Jobs  result- 
ing from  the  battle  he  started  waging  against 
narcotics  at  all  social  levels  more  than  11 
years  ago — when  it  was  neither  understood 
or  "fashionable." 

He  said  with  a  bite  to  his  normally  gentle 
voice,  "They  can  find  millions  to  fix  up 
roads,  but  nothing  to  repair  devasted  hu- 
man Uvea.  How  is  it  they  had  the  millions 
for  the  Cross-Bay  unit,  but  not  a  penny  for 
a  much  better  facility?" 

He  was  referring  to  the  shut-down  private 
hoepital  In  Howard  Beach  that  the  State 
Narcotics  Addiction  Control  Commission 
bought  for  t4  million  to  treat  addicts,  each 
for  a  6-week  period. 

An  NACC  spokesman  told  a  Press  reporter 
that  alterations  had  cost  9690,000,  but  later 
revised  the  figure  upward  to  $1.6  million. 

Some  $600,000  of  that  was  for  a  gymna- 
sium that  wasn't  complete  when  the  unit 
was  shut  down  for  lack  of  funds  after  14 
months  of  operation. 

The  240  employee  treated  some  1,700  pa- 
tients during  that  period. 

Adding  a  conservative  $1  million  for  the 
unobtainable  salary  figures  of  the  240  medi- 
cal, nurse,  paramedical  and  general  help,  it 
cost  $3,888  for  each  patient's  6-week  stay." 

The  now-shuttered  Cross-Bay  unit  was 
part  of  a  massive  program  mounted  by  Oov. 
Rockefeller  In  recent  years,  estimated  to  have 
cost  more  than  $360  million,  which  experts 
have  labelled  "a  dismal  failure." 

Many  agency  heads  speak  blimtly  about 
the  state's  well-baUyhooed  program  that  faU- 
ed  at  such  tremendous  cost,  but  most  still 
have  to  seek  the  drible  of  fimds  stUl  avaU- 
able,  so  they  dont  want  their  names  used. 

One  exception  is  Dr.  MelvUle  Q.  Rosen, 
chairman  of  the  Suffolk  Medical  Society's 
Drug  Abuse  Task  Force.  He  says  that  "most 
of  the  state's  money  went  down  the  drain, 
with  no  real  results,  no  matter  how  well- 
intentioned  the  program  was." 

And  he  points  now  to  neighboring  Nas- 
sau, which  asked  the  state  for  $900,000  to 
expand  their  work  this  year — and  eot  onlv 
$300,000.  6  / 
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ty  "too  low."  He  feela  that  more  than  8,000 
would  be  closer  to  the  right  number. 

The  executive  director  of  Suffolk's  drug 
program,  lArry  Kennedy,  comes  right  to  the 
point:  "What  bothers  me  Is  cyclical  funding 
depending  on  whether  or  not  it  la  an  election 
year. 

"We  get  promises  of  state  aid  and  then 
bingo'  the  funds  evaporate  and  the  burden 
falls  back  on  the  local  area  already  being 
ripped  by  rising  real  estate  taxes.  We  were 
told   last  year   that   $50   million   would   be 
available  lor  our  kind  of  work. 
"Just  try  and  find  any  of  it  now." 
Far  to  the  west  in  Manhattan.  Graham 
S.  Finney.  Commissioner  of  New  York  City's 
Addiction   Services   Agency,    had   somewhat 
slmUar  feelings. 

Talking  of  the  folding  of  state  faculties 
like  the  Cross-Bay  treatment  center  and 
the  sharp  drop  in  funds  allocated,  he  says 
that  "the  governor,  who  in  the  past  has 
made  many  promises  In  the  addict  field, 
must  take  charge  In  assuring  continuity 
of  new  efforts." 

PUiney  warns:  "The  state  administration 
must  not  allow  brand  new  anti-drug  pro- 
grams to  be  cancelled  after  a  single  year. 
If  legislation  Isn't  passed  these  programs 
will  indeed  die  a  needless  death." 

The  city  agency  head  also  faults  the  fed- 
eral government  "for  contributing  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  our  efforts  In  the 
treatment  and  prevention  fields." 

The  city,  he  points  out,  got  so  frustrated 
over  lack  of  federal  action  that  It  haa  In- 
vested $650,000  In  basic  research  to  develop 
drugs  that  would  be  addiction  antagonists 
•This  $650,000."  he  adds,  "is  money  that 
the  city  cant  afford  and  the  federal  gov- 
ermnent  should  clearly   be  spending." 

Larry  Kennedy  has  one  more  thing  to  say 
about  the  much-reduced  long-term  state 
criminal  or  voluntary  sheltered  residence 
program. 

"Between  Nassau  and  Suffolk,"  he  ex- 
plains, "we  can  statistically  commit  exact- 
ly 1.4  women  a  month  for  help.  God  help 
us  if  we're  ever  faced  with  committing  a 
percentage  point  of  a  himian  being  more." 

Objectivs:  Help  the  Addict — Leadeb  in  the 
Fight  Can't  Get  a  License  fob  Methadone 
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(By  Leonard  Victor) 
Methadone  maintenance  (holding  a  pa- 
tient on  a  dose  of  the  synthetic  drug  that 
blocks  his  craving  for  heroin)  has  become 
one  of  the  best  currently  known  mass  meth- 
ods for  treating  the  Junkie.  Private  physlclan^s 
wUling  to  fight  the  sUll-growing  epidemic 
have  been  blocked  from  helping  by  stringent 
federal  and  state  laws  about  the  use  of 
methadone.  In  a  startling  new  development. 
It  now  appears  that  the  Federal  Drug  Ad- 
ministration may  be  close  to  making  metha- 
done as  common  an  MD's  prescription  drug 
as  penicillin.  This  article  starts  an  explora- 
tion of  what  this  would  mean  for  the  addict 
wanting  to  "kick  the  habit"  and  the  general 
practitioner  willing  to  help.) 

The  possible  change  of  methadone  from 
a  strictly  controlled  experimental  drug  to  a 
standard  prescription  medicine  may  be  the 
end— or  beginning— of  Dr.  Philip  Kaufman's 
troubles. 


The  doctor,  incidentally  calls  Suffolk  Police 
estimates  of  6,000  heroin  users  in  the  coun- 


The  soft-spoken,  himaanlstic  family  doc- 
tor with  more  than  32  years  of  practice  be- 
hind him  is  chairman  of  the  Queens  Medical 
Society's  Narcotics  Committee. 

He  started  flghUng  addiction  at  all  social 
levels  when  he  practiced  In  Astoria  11  years 
ago,  but  he  hasn't  been  able  to  get  an  FDA 
license  to  use  methadone  for  mamtenance 
despite  these  other  credentials: 

Founder  and  chairman  of  the  MedlctJ  So- 
ciety's Drug  Hot  Line,  which  gives  exp^^rt 
advice  to  addicts,  their  parents  or  others  who 
care  about  them. 

Narcotics  advisor  to  Queens  District  At- 
torney Thomas  Mackell. 


Chairman  of  the  Boulevard  Hospital  ex- 
perimental laboratory  for  the  detection  of 
(narcotic)  abuse  drugs. 

That  laboratory.  Incidentally,  was  set  up 
by  a  grant  from  International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph,  obtained  by  the  Queens  DA,  and 
made  an  actuality  by  I>r.  Mandel  Welnsteln, 
chief  surgeon  of  Boulevard,  who  arranged  for 
technicians  to  staff  It  free  of  cost. 

Dr.  Kaufman  has  many  titles  denoting 
devoted  work  that  adds  many  sellleesly  un- 
paid hours  to  his  busy  day  as  a  family  doctor. 
Why  wouldn't  the  FDA  give  an  eminently 
qualified  man  like  him  a  license  to  aid  cul- 
dlcts? 

In  his  case,  it  is  almost  Impossible  to  say. 
because  he  had  the  knowledge  of  the  addict, 
contacts  with  outside  agencies  that  could 
help. 

Besides,  he  had  three  nurses  available  If 
needed  during  hla  special  hours  dedicated  to 
aiding  ex-addlcts  and  two  psychologists  In 
his  office. 

One  Is  his  son-in-law,  the  other  a  man 
who  has  worked  with  him  for  15  years,  even 
before  the  doctor  began  helping  Father  W.  L. 
Damon  Pitcaithly  In  the  start-up  of  a  pro- 
gram that  became  the  respected  Samaritan 
Half-Way  Society  for  ex-addlcts. 

The  FDA's  caution  can  be  understood 
where  many  other  well-meaning  but  less- 
schooled  doctors  are  concerned.  It  is  now 
little  more  than  six  years  since  the  first  mass 
treatment  program  was  set  up  at  Beth  Israel 
Hospital  In  Manhattan. 

There  was  much  to  be  learned  (as  detailed 
earlier  in  this  series)  about  patient's  reac- 
tions and  other  needs  besides  a  dally  dose  of 
the  methadone  that  kept  them  from  crimes 
to  pay  for  their  drug  habit. 

Now  Beth  Israel  has  an  astonishingly  high 
success  record,  nearlng  the  5,000  patient 
mark,  monitored  continuously  with  eagle 
eyes  by  a  distinguished  study  group  affiliated 
with  the  Columbia  Medical  University.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  program's  success 
with  aU  types  of  addicts.  Including  even 
sclilzophrenlcs. 

Dr.  Kaufman's  Uterally  agonized  cry  over 
the  past  few  years  has  been,  "Let's  get  these 
kids  and  adults  off  the  street,  let's  stop  them 
from  committing  crimes." 

He  wanted  and  wants  the  right  to  maintain 
patients  on  methadone.  Just  as  the  Beth 
Israel  program,  the  following  Health  Serv- 
ice Agency  of  New  York  City  walk-in  clinics 
and  Independent  ones  have  done. 

Those  clinics  have  grown  fantastically  In 
the  past  year.  Where  Queens  had  one,  there 
are  now  eight. 

But  all  eight  have  a  "clogged  pipeline." 
Typically,  when  they  reach  their  capacity 
of  about  200  patients,  they  must  helplessly 
cut  off  their  waiting  list  at  500  more. 

Incidentally,  call  Dr.  Kaufman  for  help 
any  time  you  want  to,  but  don't  visit  him. 
He  can  try  and  refer  you,  give  you  the  best 
advice,  but  he  has  his  own  waiting  list. 

And  it's  a  long  list  although  the  current 
strict  laws  allow  him  to  give  ex-addlcts  only 
limited  help. 

There  are  two  things  he  can  legally  do: 
Detoxify  an  addict — which  ho  will  do  only 
after  talking  to  him  or  her  over  the  phone 
and  getting  details.  And  don't  try  to  "con" 
him.  He's  heard  every  addict's  lie  In  the 
book! 

Maintain  an  addict  on  what  Dr.  Ray  Trus- 
sel,  director  of  Beth-Israel  Hospital  calls  "a 
holding  pattern,"  a  lower  dose  than  that  a 
clinic  might  stabUize  the  patient  perma- 
nently on. 

And  he  can  only  do  that  if  the  patient  has 
a  verified  letter  that  he  or  she  has  been 
accepted  and  Is  on  the  waiting  ime  for  a 
regular  clinic  program. 

The  doctor  doesn't  think  that's  enoiigh 
and  he  has  the  firm,  positive  backing  of  both 
Queens  and  Nassau  Medical  Societies. 

Both  organizations  have  voited  In  fbvor  of 
letting    the    general    practitioner    get    fully 
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Involved  In  the  baittie  against  the  stUI-bur- 
geonlng  heroin  epidemic. 

Neither  Suffolk  or  Brooklyn's  medical  soci- 
eties, unlike  the  state  society  which  took  a 
"let-tbe-doctor-help"  stand  this  year,  have 
gone  fully  on  the  record. 

But  the  Suffolk  group  is  working  actively 
on  the  problem  on  many  fronts,  from  educa- 
tion to  urging  the  county  and  voluntary 
hospitals  to  setup  more  methadone  walk-In 
clinics  than  the  present  two  county-run 
clinics. 

And  the  Brooklyn  medical  group's  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Ralph  Schwartz,  says  that  "doctors 
should  do  everything  they  can  to  help."  This 
while  admitting  his  organization  is  still 
searching  for  a  firm  decision  on  the  best  way 
of  attacking  the  problem. 

The  problems  facing  Dr.  Kaufman  when 
and  If  the  FDA  does  make  methadone  "Just 
another  drug"  are  manifold. 

Few  know  It  but  medical  societies  like  the 
Queens  group  try  to  do  their  own  policing. 

This  means  that  the  busy  Astoria  MD  and 
the  members  of  his  committee  will  have  to 
be  on  the  lookout  for  commercial  clinics  like 
the  one  In  Manhattan  which  traded  bucks 
for  methadone. 

The  FDA  shut  It  down,  but  not  before  It 
had  an  unexamined,  xmsupervlsed  clientele 
of    2,200. 

The  city  absorbed  1,700  methadone  pa- 
tients via  the  Health  Service  Agency.  But  It 
had  to  commandeer  an  unused  ferryboat  as  a 
"holding  clinic"  for  500  more. 

Besides  the  giant  operation,  there  are  other 
woes  that  face  the  almost  totally  decent 
medical  profession : 

The  unscrupulous  Individual  doctor  who 
would  let  his  nurse  hand  out  methadone  pre- 
scriptions over  the  desk  Just  In  return  for 
cash. 

The  Inept  doctor,  who  out  of  compassion 
takes  on  ex-addict  patients  who  are  among 
the  most  vlvld  liars,  connlvers  and  chlselers 
In  medical  history.  (Any  competent  physician 
can  learn  the  pharmacology  and  medical 
treatment  of  an  ex-addict  from  a  book.  But 
only  the  words  of  experts  can  teach  him  the 
psychology  of  the  former  Junkie — and  per- 
haps only  time  can  teach  him  the  former 
heroin  viser's  true  psychological  attitude.) 

And  on  the  fence  Is  the  searing  question: 
"Will  methadone,  also  an  addlctmg  drug,  be- 
come too  easy  to  get?"  For  methewlone  when 
taken  in  heavier  than  medically  prescribed 
doses,  can  produce  its  own  lethal  "high." 

Tack  on  one  more  question  that's  worrying 
the  doctors  themselves.  How  many  more  bur- 
glaries and  robberies — usually  backed  by 
guns — will  they  face  once  addicts  realize 
they  have  to  keep  a  supply  of  potentially 
"kick-producing"  methadone  in  their  offices? 

As  the  law  stands  now,  a  private  doctor 
or  at  least  his  experienced  nurse,  must  watch 
as  the  former  heroin  user  drinks  his  dally  dose 
on  the  spot — In  the  office. 

And,  as  the  state's  Health  Department  law 
now  stands,  the  private  doctor  must  give  the 
dose  seven  days  a  week.  Clinics  don't  have  to 
follow  that  rule. 

And  whether  some  people  believe  It  or  not, 
doctors  are  not  made  of  steel.  They're  flesh 
and  blood  and  many  wont  lend  a  hand  In 
the  tmtl-heroln  fight  if  they  cant  have  Sun- 
day off  with  their  families. 

Except,  of  course,  for  real  emergencies. 

A  Fabmlt  DocroR's  Rx  fob  Methadone  Ills 
(By  Leonard  Victor) 
(From  Brooklyn  to  Suffolk,  the  concerned 
agencies — even  Nassau  which  believes  strong- 
ly In  total  abstinence  programs — are  trying  to 
establish  more  In-patlent,  walk-In  clinics 
and  holding  units  for  heroin  addicts  wanting 
methadone  maintenance.  The  problem:  Each 
time  a  new  clinic  opens,  it  fills  quickly  with 
patients  and  latecomers  must  wait,  wait  In 
torment,  torture  and  usually  committing 
crimes  to  support  their  heroin  habit — tmtll 
there  la  an  opening  for  them.  This  last  article 
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In  a  series  explores  some  ways  to  "implug  the 
methadone  clinic  pipeline.") 

A  Suffolk  family  doctor  may  have  come 
up  with  a  way  to  "unplug"  filled-up  metha- 
done maintenance  clinics. 

Dr.  Melville  O.  Rosen  of  Deer  Park,  past 
president  of  both  Suffolk's  Medical  Society 
and  Its  Academy  of  General  Practice,  says: 
"We're  looking  at  this  thing  backwards. 

"A  patient  gets  a  letter  now  that  certifies 
that  he**  on  the  waiting  list  for  a  clinic 
methadone  maintenance  program — and  I've 
had  them  from  as  far  away  as  Manliattan. 

"We,  the  general  medical  profession,  are 
asked  to  take  this  stranger  In  and  keep  him 
on  a  'holding  dose'  of  methadone  until  he 
can  get  Into  the  clinic  maybe  six  or  more 
months  from  now.  That's  ridiculous. 

"Instead,  the  clinic  should  check  him  out 
first  with  their  exjjerts  who  have  had  years 
of  dally  experience  In  the  field.  Then, 
whether  It  is  only  for  temporary  maintenance 
or  long-term  aid,  we  know  the  patient  Is 
probably  suitable  for  office  treatment." 

Dr.  Rosen  handles  few  ex-addlcts  but  as 
chairman  of  the  Suffolk  Medical  Society's 
Drug  Abuse  Committee  and  a  member  of  the 
county's  Narcotics  Commission,  has  deep  ex- 
perience in  the  field.  He  may  not  need  this 
type  of  service  as  much  as  some  other  doc- 
tors. 

But  medical  men  from  Manhattan  to  Suf- 
folk say  he's  right. 

Dr.  Robert  Newman,  director  of  New  York 
City's  Health  Services  Administration's  far- 
flung  and  still-growing  network  of  metha- 
done clinics,  agrees  enthusiastically. 

Independently,  he's  talked  to  both  local 
and  state  groups  about  a  similar  idea.  He 
says  It  has  been  received  with  hearty  ap- 
proval. 

Strangely,  though  they  dont  know  each 
other,  both  MDs  have  the  same  two  ideas 
behind  this  "let-the-specialists-evaluate- 
them -first  Idea": 

The  family  doctor  should  always  have  in- 
stant access  to  a  methadone  specialist  on 
the  phone  If  something  unusual  comes  up. 

There  must  be  a  well-staffed  clinic  to 
which  the  private  doctor  has  close  ties — and 
to  which  he  can  Immediately  send  back  the 
patient  for  problems  of  an  extremely  special 
nature. 

How  long  would  Initial  screening,  testing 
and  stabilization  of  a  methadone  dosage 
take,  compared  to  letting  patients  stay  in 
who  now  "plug  the  pipeline"  for  years? 

You  can  get  as  many  answers  as  there  are 
experts  in  the  field. 

That's  becaxise  of  the  newness  of  this 
treatment  system  and  because,  as  with  can- 
cer or  alcoholism,  there  Is  no  "average  pa- 
tient." 

At  one  extreme,  a  Beth  Israel  expert  says 
that  one  third  of  the  patients  could  be  turned 
over  to  a  family  doctor  In  six  months,  more 
in  a  year  and  some — never. 

But  an  equally  eminent  physician  pointed 
out  that  the  central — and  pioneering  Bern- 
stein Institute  at  Beth  Israel — gets  the  worst 
hard  core  addicts.  He  opted  for  25  per  cent 
that  could  be  turned  over  in  'a  month  or 
two  among  average  patients." 

The  vigorous  young  director  of  the  Long 
Island  Jewish  Hospital's  methadone  clinic. 
Dr.  Richard  Blum,  used  50  per  cent  as  the 
nimaber  that  could  be  put  in  a  family  doc- 
tor's hands  after  six  months. 

"Dont  forget,"  he  warned,  "that  there's 
a  lot  of  ancillary  service,  a  lot  of  hand- 
holding  to  be  done  during  that  time." 

Dr.  Leonard  Brahen  wears  two  very  re- 
sponsible hats. 

He's  the  long-time  chairman  of  the  Nassau 
Medical  Society's  Narcotics  Committee  and 
education  and  research  director  of  the  same 
county's  drug-flghtlng  commission. 

He's  all  for  Vtt.  Rosen's  idea  of  screening 
patients  first  and  then  putting  them  into  the 
family  MD's  hands,  the  hands  of  a  man  he 
calls  "most  skilled  in  the  use  of  drugs." 

But  he  brings  up  a  point  that  has  been  a 
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thorn,  mentioned  again  and  again  by  both 
doctors  and  police  during  the  surrey  for  thla 
series. 

"If  we  don't  have  a  state-wide  registry  of 
ex-addicts,"  he  warns,  "there  will  be  patients 
'hitting'  many  doctors  at  the  same  time,  not 
to  stay  clean,  but  to  'score'  with  a  drug  that 
also  gives  a  high  In  large  enough  quantities." 

This,  he  stipulates,  calls  for  on-the-spot 
inspection  and  doses  "until  we  are  sure  the 
patient  isn't  fooling  around." 

Methadone  Is  a  drug  that  can  be  fatal  to 
the  non-iifer  In  quantities  which  are  normal 
maintenance  doses  for  a  stabilized  ex-addlct. 

That's  one  of  the  reasons  Graham  S.  Fin- 
ney, commissioner  of  New  York  City's  Addic- 
tion Service  Agency  (the  fund-finding  and 
disbursing  half  of  the  Mayor's  Narcotic  Task 
Force)  says  that  "the  maintenance  by  private 
doctors  is  good  but  must  be  approached 
cautiously." 

This  fear  of  wide-spread  availability  of 
addictive  methadone  is  among  reasons  why 
Dr.  Vincent  P.  Dole,  the  discoverer  of  metha- 
done blockage  against  heroin,  worries  about 
Its  use  by  the  private  medical  sector. 

But  a  year  ago  last  summer,  both  he  and 
Dr.  Raymond  Trussell,  head  of  the  country's 
biggest  methadone  maintenance  program, 
both  told  this  reporter  that  the  overloaded 
pipeline  needed  help  from  the  typical  MD  "at 
the  back  end  as  well  as  for  'holding'." 

And  Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  Dr.  Trussell 
again,  reiterated  that  the  waiting  line  was 
growing  too  long  and  that  the  entire  medical 
profession  should  be  encouraged  to  learn 
more  about  the  problem  and  help. 

He,  Commissioner  Finney  and  Dr.  Newman 
would  prefer  large  clinic-type  holding  units. 
But  economics  in  a  series  of  debt-ridden 
counties,  the  "big  city"  and  the  state  pre- 
clude their  rapid  expansion. 

There's  an  ambivalence  to  police  feelings 
about  methadone  too. 

Narcotic  squads'  experience  across  the 
length  of  long  Island  has  convinced  them 
that  the  maintenance  system  works  better 
and  faster — as  far  as  curbing  addict's 
crimes — than  any  other  mode. 

But  more  and  more  loose  "meth"  has  been 
showing  up  on  all  the  drug  markets  in  Long 
Island's  four  counties. 

Some  police  blame  this  on  only  one  source, 
the  now-closed  West  Side  Manhattan  clinic 
where  methadone  was  dispensed  so  freely. 

Other  narco  specialists  are  afraid  of  what 
will  happen  when  the  drug  is  "legalized"  by 
the  Federal  Drug  Administration,  which  is 
expected  shortly  In  light  of  Its  obvious  treat- 
ment success. 

So  methadone  Is  regarded,  both  by  top 
medical  experts  and  police,  as  a  two-edge 
sword,  that  can  be  used  for  either  suicide  or 
saving  surgery. 

Because  of  this,  an  ad  hoc  committee 
headed  by  Dr.  Trussell  and  made  up  of  other 
experts  such  as  Dr.  Dole  and  Commissioner 
Finney,  has  completed  a  stiff  set  of  rules 
they've  forwarded  to  the  state's  Health 
Council. 

Their  advisory  suggestions  call  for  an  end 
to  prescriptions  by  private  doctors,  except 
those  who  have  affiliations  with  a  recognized 
clinic.  This  parallels  the  close  connection 
envisioned  by  Dr.  Melville  in  his  plan  for 
"unplugging"  the  methadone  plan. 

One  single  registry  listing  all  methadone 
patients,  so  a  wily  addict  could  not  get  into 
more  than  one  program.  The  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute already  has  such  a  registry,  capable 
of  handling  100,000  names,  which  Is  used 
by  Beth  Israel. 

But  such  a  registry  might  become  a  func- 
tion of  the  State  Health  Department. 

Special,  colored  prescription  blanks,  num- 
bered and  handled  in  duplicate  for  an  extra 
record. 

Other  stringent  steps  suggested  by  the 
committee  include  tight  Inventory  control 
of  methadone  as  supplied  by  the  wholesaler, 
clinic  inspections  to  make  sure  they're  ad- 
hering to  the  rules. 
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They  also  seek  availability  of  prompt  hoa- 
pltallzatlon  as  nee<led. 

Asked  about  giving  physlclanB  Uie  training 
to  handle  ez-addlcta.  Dr.  Trussell  said  that 
"we're  doing  it  now  at  Beth  Israel— and  will- 
ing to  do  more." 

But  he  said  he  wasnt  sure  yet  that  the 
pioneering  hospital  could  send  teaching 
team  as  far  as  Nassau  or  Suffolk  If  asked 
but  that  the  Queens  xmlt  at  Trlboro  Hoepltal 
was  available. 

A  State  Health  Department  spokesman 
said  the  committee  guidelines  were  "only 
advisory,  but  we  wouldnt  have  sought  ad- 
vice from  such  an  eminent  group  unless  we 
hope  to  use  most  or  all  of  It." 

The  same  spokesman  denied  flatly  that 
there  had  been  any  pressure  to  keep  phar- 
macists from  supplying  methadone  to  doc- 
tors. There  have  been  some  complaints  that 
local  druggists  refused  to  honor  MD's  re- 
quests  for  the  drug. 

In  all  this  welter,  one  promising  note  la 
emerging. 

Many  doctors,  administering  methadone 
cautiously  In  their  private  practices,  and 
some  more  formal  experimental  groups  have 
reported  a  degree  of  success  with  weaning 
patients  off  this  also  addictive  drug. 

The  best  results  have  been  with  younger 
addicts. 

One  MD,  who  must  remain  nameless,  teUs 
how  he  slowly  reduced  his  few  patients'  dos- 
age, month  by  month,  untU  they  were  taklne 
placebos,  fake  pills. 

When  he  Judged  It  safe,  this  man— who 
does  not  charge  methadone  patients  except 
for  their  urinalysis  lab  fees— tossed  the  rec- 
ords across  the  desk  at  the  ex-addlct. 

Then  he  told  him  or  her.  "You  haven't 
been  on  anything  but  sugar  pUls  for  a  long 
time.  Read  your  record.  Then  dont  come  back 
unless.  God  forbid,  you  reaUy  have  something 
wrong,  like  a  broken  arm  or  pneumonia. 

"Go  and  a  fresh  way  to  try  suicide,  like 
skiing. 

Methadone  Is  no  cure-all.  But  the  only 
other  method  that  works  reasonably  well  la 
the  sheltered  residence  like  Samaritan  Half- 
Ways  homes  In  Queens  and  upstate. 

And  they  too  are  clogged  pipelines,  taking 
much  time  to  cure  the  mess  It  took  heroin  so 
long  to  make  out  of  normal  people. 

This  ending  is  a  synthesis  of  many  dedi- 
cated medical  men's  words:  "Until  we  get 
something  better,  methadone  Is  the  fastest 
surest  way  we  know  to  get  more  men  and 
women  back  to  housework,  school  or  a  lob 
Give  us  something  better  and  we'll  switch  In 
a  second. 

"But  until  you  get  It,  don't  strangle  us  with 
federal  or  state  laws  that  don't  let  us  flght 
a  frightful  epidemic." 

This  series  started  with  numbers,  the  aver- 
age cost  of  81.500  a  year  across  Long  Is- 
land for  treating  an  ex-addlct  as  opposed 
to  more  than  20  times  that  which  he  costs 
society  while  on  heroin. 

Let  Its  finale  be  a  somber  little  number 
There  were  16  people  who  died  either  from 
bad  heroin  or  a  heroin  overdose  Just  In  Suf- 
folk last  year 
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nessee.  which  last  November  had  an 
education  financing  lifeline  slashed  in 
midstream. 

Thanks  to  provisions  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act  of  1972,  more 
than  $32  million  withheld  from  these 
States  due  to  decreased  numbers  of  low- 
income — or  otherwise  educationaJly  dis- 
advantaged—children  and/or  lessened 
per  pupil  expenditures  now  will  be 
granted.  Tennessee's  return  of  "exor- 
cised" funds  equals  more  than  $3.1  mil- 
lion, bringing  the  State's  nscal  year  1972 
ESEIA  title  I  funding  earmarked  for  local 
education  uses  to  almost  $36.3  million. 
My  district,  Nashville-Davidson  County, 
can  expect  a  restoration  receipt  of  $147,- 
861,  with  its  fiscal  year  1972  ESEA  title  I 
funding  level  set  at  $1,721,937. 

In  November,  when  these  reduced  edu- 
cation funding  levels  were  announced,  I 
stated  for  the  Record: 

That  any  child  should  ever  have  his  educa- 
Uon  threatened,  that  any  school  district  or 
state  agency  should  be  forced  to  cut  back  for 
the  "public  good"  of  another  district  or  state 
agency  Is,  In  my  opinion,  action  opposed  to 
the  "public  good." 


January  25,  1972 


I  am  pleased  to  note  that  after  2 
months  of  doubt,  we  have  evidence  that 
what  is  good  for  the  public  in  this  matter 
is  also  good  for  the  people  of  Tennessee 
and  14  sister  States. 


SAVE  THE  PEACE  CORPS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    n,LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 


PDI.TON  RELIEVED,  PLEASED  WITH 
RESTORATION  OF  EDUCATION 
FUNDS 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

or  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
great  relief  that  I  bring  to  my  coUeagues' 
attention  the  full  restoration  of  title  I 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  funds  to  15  States,  Including  Ten- 


Mr.     ANDERSON    of    Illinois.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  just  received  a  most 
thoughtful  and  eloquent  appeal  from  a 
constituent  who  is  concerned  about  the 
financial  plight  of  the  Peace  Corps.  This 
particular  constituent,  Mr.  Alan  Wer- 
nicke of  Lena,  HI.,  is  especially  qualified 
to  comment  on  this  subject,  having  just 
retiUTied  from  service  with  the  Peace 
Corps  in  Kenya.  I  share  Mr.  Wernicke's 
concern  that  the  Peace  Corps  may  be 
forced  to  bring  home  half  of  its  8,000 
volunteers  in  the  field  and  completely 
shut  down  its   operations   in  some   15 
coimtries  imder  the  terms  of  the  existing 
continuing  resolution,  which  sets  Peace 
Corps  spending  at  $72  million.  This  sit- 
uation can  be  avoided  if  the  Senate  ap- 
proves the  full  authorized  amount  of 
$77.2  million  as  part  of  the  fiscal  1972 
foreign  assistance  appropriation  bill  and 
this  figure  is  upheld  in  conference.  It  is 
my  genuine  hope  that  this  will  be  the 
case. 

Mr.  Wernicke  makes  a  number  of  co- 
gent arguments  against  the  Peace  Corps 
budget  cuts  and  views  these  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  volunteers  in  the  field 
and  in  training,  the  host  countries  In- 
volved, and  the  American  taxpayer,  all 
of  whom  have  a  considerable  investment 
in  the  ongoing  programs  of  the  agency. 
I  include  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Wernicke's 
letter  at  this  pohit  in  the  Record  and 
commend  it  to  the  reading  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  also  include  two  editorials 
which  recently  appeared  In  the  Wash- 


ington Post  and  the  Evening  Star,  both 
of  which  urge  restoration  of  Peace  Corps 
fimds. 
The  material  follows: 

Lena,  Iix., 
January  19. 1972. 
Congreseman  John  B.  Anderson, 
U.S.  House  of  Representativei, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Me.  Anderson  :  I  am  writing  to  urge 
your  support  for  the  Peace  Corps  budget  re- 
quest which  will  be  before  Ckjngress  In  the 
new  session  of  1972.  As  a  former  volunteer  to 
Kenya  who  returned  home  In  November, 
1971.  I  am  alarmed  by  the  series  of  budget 
cuts,  real  and  threatened,  which  have  been 
hanging  over  the  organization  In  recent 
months.  I  fear  that  unless  action  is  taken 
to  give  the  Peace  Corps  adequate  funds, 
a  significant  reduction  In  Its  operations  will 
be  necessary.  And  In  my  opinion  that  step 
would  be  a  mistake. 

I  have  found  the  recent  history  of  Peace 
Corps  financing  to  be  a  rather  Interesting 
one.  There  Is,  of  course,  the  Immediate  fact 
that  the  Peace  Corps  budget  has  been  de- 
creasing throughout  the  past  decade,  despite 
the  program's  continued  effectiveness  abroad 
However,  in  fiscal  year  1971,  on  a  budget 
of  $85  million,  the  Peace  Corps  was  able  to 
place  5,000  new  volunteers  Into  the  field 
while  maintaining  several  thousand  already 
serving  abroad.  In  fiscal  1972,  In  response 
to  the  President's  call  for  reduced  Federal 
spending,  the  Peace  Corps  requested  a  budget 
of  $82.2  million.  Because  of  efficiencies  de- 
veloped within  the  organl2aUon,  however  It 
was  found  that  the  $82.2  mUUon  would  per- 
mit the  Peace  Corps  to  expand  Its  operations 
to  a  total  of  8,500  volunteers  and  enroU 
5,800  trainees. 

But  for  some  reason  these  efficiencies  were 
not  welcomed  by  the  Congress.  By  continuing 
resolution  the  celling  on  Peace  Corps  spend- 
ln«  was  placed  at  77.2  million— $5.0  mlUlon 
less  than  the  original  request  and  $7.8  million 
below  the  figure  of  fiscal  1971.  I  understand 
that  while  this  belt-tightening  was  being 
absorbed  by  the  organization.  Congress  de- 
cided to  make  a  further  budget  cut.  In  De- 
cember, 1971.  Congress  voted  by  continuing 
resolution  to  set  the  ceUlng  on  Peace  Corps 
spending  at  $72.0  million.  This  figure  rep- 
resents a  cut  of  12.4%  from  the  original 
budget  request,  and  a  reduction  of  15  3% 
from  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

If  such  reductions  In  budget  are  typical 
of  all  government  agencies,  then  one  might 
begin  to  think  that  true  thrift  Is  returning 
to  public  spending.  But  I  doubt  that  this 
is  actually  the  case.  And  I  can  only  wonder 
at  the  reason  for  the  Peace  Corps  being 
singled  out  for  the  spending  axe  while  other 
programs,  some  less  known  and  quite  a  bit 
more  expensive,  continue  to  be  financed  at 
current  or  expanded  levels. 

Indeed,  I  find  It  hard  to  understand  the 
Congress'  attitude  toward  the  Peace  Corps 
attempts  at  cutting  the  budget  Itself.  Surely 
any  organization  that  Is  able  to  expand  Its 
operations  on  less  money  should  be  rewarded 
Certainly,  it  should  not  be  penalized  by  an 
even  smaller  budget  than  requested. 

I  was  recently  Informed  that  the  Peace 
Corps  Is  preparing  a  contingency  plan  In  the 
event  that  the  resolution  on  a  $72.0  million 
celling  is  extended  beyond  Its  termination 
date.  22  February.  1972.  The  points  of  this 
plan  Include  the  following: 

(a)  the  recall  of  nearly  4,000  of  the  8  000 
volunteers  now  In  service  before  the  com- 
pletion of  their  2-year  assignments. 

(b)  the  withdrawal  of  Peace  Corps  activ- 
ities from  15  or  more  of  the  present  56  coun- 
tries. 

(c)  the  cancellation  of  training  plans  and 
the  postponement  or  cancellation  of  the 
projects  of  2400  volunteers  scheduled  to  enter 
the  Peace  Corps  before  the  end  of  June,  1972 

(d)  the  reduction  of  staff  In  the  U.S.  and 
abroad,  for  the  second  time  this  fiscal  year 
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I  think  the  Implementation  of  this  plan 
would  represent  a  serious  curtailment  of  the 
Peace  Corps  program  and  could  only  do  Ir- 
reparable damage  to  an  Idea  that  appeals  to 
a  broad  section  of  the  American  public.  But 
specifically,  I  think  the  following  points  de- 
serve consideration: 

( 1 )  A  good  share  of  the  Peace  Corps  budget 
goes  for  the  training  of  volunteers  for  living/ 
working  overseas  for  two  years.  The  fact  that 
the  training  period  usually  lasts  three  months 
and  Includes  Intensive  language,  cross-cul- 
tural and  technical  studies  Is  an  Indication 
of  how  concerned  Peace  Corps  Is  about  plac- 
ing well-prepared  volunteers  abroad.  To  bring 
volunteers  home  short  of  their  2-year  stay 
would  be  a  waste  of  American  money.  It  may 
be  fine  and  good  to  cut  budgets  so  as  to  save 
the  taxpayer's  money.  But  by  the  same  token 
money  already  spent  should  try  to  bring  as 
great  a  return  as  possible.  The  Investment 
Peace  Corps  has  made  In  Its  Intensive  train- 
ing of  volunteers  now  In  the  field  would 
surely  have  a  low  return  If  these  people  were 
brought  home  after  only  6,  12,  or  18  months 
of  service  abroad. 

(2)  It  has  been  Peace  Corps  policy  in  re- 
cent years  to  Involve  post-country  govern- 
ments as  much  as  possible  In  the  financing  of 
the  Peace  Corps  program.  In  some  countries, 
such  as  Kenya,  the  foreign  government  Is  tak- 
ing onto  Its  shoulders  some  of  the  expenses 
of  training.  In  addition  many  of  the  costs 
of  maintaining  volunteers  on  their  Jobs,  such 
as  housing  and  transport,  are  borne  by  the 
host  country.  Thus  It  should  be  noted  that 
foreign  governments  have  an  Investment  In 
the  Peace  Corps  program  as  well.  And  the 
withdrawal  of  volunteers  short  of  their  two- 
year  commitments  would  represent  a  waste  of 
resoiirces  for  the  foreign  governments.  Need- 
less to  say.  developing  countries  can  lU-afford 
such  a  waste  of  money. 

(3)  Prom  the  volunteer's  point  of  view 
withdrawal  can  only  be  a  very  frustrating 
experience.  It  usually  takes  six  months  to  a 
year  of  work  In  a  foreign  country  before  a 
volunteer  knows  the  culture,  the  people,  and 
the  problems  well  enough  to  make  solid  con- 
tributions. Withdrawal  of  a  volunteer  In  the 
middle  of  his  tour  could  very  well  be  remov- 
ing him  from  the  job  at  the  very  time  he  la 
reaching  greatest  effectiveness.  Not  only 
would  the  Individual's  frustration  be  great, 
but  one  could  also  expect  a  certain  amount 
of  antagonism  from  the  host  country  govern- 
ment and  people. 

(4)  There  has  been  considerable  specula- 
tion on  the  exact  nature  of  American  foreign 
policy  under  the  Nixon  Administration.  The 
phrase  "low  profile"  has  been  tossed  around 
quite  a  bit,  although  Its  definition  has  not 
always  been  clear  to  me.  However,  as  America 
Is  disengaging  from  the  war  In  Asia  and  de- 
manding more  of  Its  allies  In  Europe,  the  de- 
veloping world  may  have  cause  to  wonder  If 
the  "low  profile"  will  soon  have  meaning  for 
them.  Specifically,  they  may  wonder  If  Amer- 
ican technical  assistance  programs,  of  which 
the  Peace  Corps  Is  one,  may  soon  go  by  the 
wayside.  I  think  a  withdrawal  of  volunteers 
from  some  countries,  complete  cancellation 
of  the  program  In  others  would  be  an  alarm- 
ing signal  to  the  developing  world  that  Amer- 
ica Is  entering  another  Isolationist  phase  of 
Its  history.  The  Peace  Corps  has  worked  hard 
to  develop  trust  and  respect  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  curtailment  of  the  program 
might  be  just  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
the  Peace  Corps  Idea,  despite  Its  proven 
success. 

(5)  In  many  colleges  and  universities  across 
the  country  special  Peace  Corps  Intern  Train- 
ing Programs  are  now  underway.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  programs  Is  to  prepare  prospec- 
tive Peace  Corps  Volunteers  through  college 
credit  courses  for  future  service  abroad.  In 
many  respects  the  individuals  In  these  pro- 
grams are  volunteers-ln-tralnlng,  receiving 
specialized  Instruction  In  certain  Job  cate- 
gories as  well  as  the  geography,  politics,  cul- 
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ture,  and  language  of  the  country  they  fuUy 
expect  to  be  assigned  to  In  coming  months. 
Having  experienced  the  anxiety  and  anticipa- 
tion of  one  Peace  Corps  training  program  1 
feel  It  would  be  a  senseless  waste  of  time  and 
effort  If  cancellation  due  to  lack  of  financ- 
ing should  prevent  these  trainees  from  fol- 
lowing through  to  Peace  Corps  service.  In 
short.  It  would  be  like  priming  a  pump  that 
you  have  no  Intention  of  getting  water  from. 
(6)  The  reduction  of  the  Peace  Corps  staff 
In  the  U.S.  might  be  seen  by  some  people  as  a 
means    of   saving    money    and    eliminating 
bodies  from  the  bureaucracy.  But  cuts  in 
staff  abroad  I  think  could  have  detrimental 
effects  upon  the  work  of  volunteers  In  the 
field.   The   current   agricultural   director  of 
Peace  Corps/Kenya  has  over  80  working  vol- 
unteers under  him  throughout  the  country. 
In  addition,  each  year  he  must  play  a  major 
role  In  the  training  of  new  volunteer  groups. 
Limitations  of  time  and  geography  prevent 
the  man  from  helping  the  volunteers  with 
their  needs  as  much  as  he  would  like.  Before 
the  16%  staff  cut  In  1971  he  was  able  to 
delegate  some  work  to  assistants;  but  that 
cut  combined  with  the  projected  one  will 
surely    stretch    staff    resources    dangerously 
thin.  The  result  will  be  that  agricultural  vol- 
unteers In  Kenya  may  lack  the  staff  support 
they  need  to  function  effectively. 

It  Is  strange  that  the  financial  difficulties 
facing  the  organization  shoiUd  occur  at  a 
time  when  the  Peace  Corps  Is  enjoying  wide 
popularity.  President  Nixon  has  continued 
to  express  support  for  the  Peace  Corps  In 
his  statements  and  speeches.  Applications 
for  the  Peace  Corps  In  1971  were  the  highest 
In  five  years.  And  the  organization  has  been 
used  as  the  basis  for  the  expanded  volunteer 
agency,  ACTION. 

I  wish  to  urge  yovir  support  for  either  the 
original  $82.2  mUllon  budget  or  at  least  the 
earlier  spending  celling  of  $77.2  mUllon.  The 
$72.0  mUllon  figure  Is  simply  Inadequate  and 
wUl  force  a  significant  curtailment  of  the 
Whole  program. 

I  will  be  grateful  for  whatever  attention 
you  can  give  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Wernicke. 
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threatened.  Moreover,  the  agreement  will  be 
broken  at  the  village  level  where  many  of  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  live  and  work. 
Diplomats  In  embassies  understand  bow 
agreements  must  be  "altered."  but  what 
about  the  Peruvian  teacher  or  the  Indian 
farmer  who  sees  his  Peace  Corps  volxinteer 
pulled  out? 

The  Peace  Corps  has  been  one  foreign 
commitment  In  which  the  country  has  taken 
near-unanimous  pride.  America  still  has  large 
numbers  of  Idealists  who  see  the  Peace  Corps 
as  both  a  means  of  service  to  others  and  en- 
richment to  oneself.  The  agency  reports  that 
applicants  are  now  on  the  upswing,  following 
a  sharp  slide  In  the  first  two  years  of  the 
Nixon  administration.  Instead  of  gutting  the 
program,  you  wovUd  think  that  Congress 
would  want  to  strengthen  It. 

The  Senate  has  yet  to  appropriate  funds 
for  this  year.  It  will  soon  meet  on  this  matter 
and  It  Is  hoped  that  a  funding  level  of  $77 
million — the  full  amoimt  that  can  be  legally 
appropriated  at  this  time — will  be  agreed  on 
and  that  that  amount  will  prevail  In  the 
Senate-House  conference.  Anything  less 
would  mean  dark  days  ahead  for  one  of  the 
nation's  brightest  experiments  In  peaceful 
social  change. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  2.  1972J 
Monet  vo%  the  Peace  Corps 
In  the  past  when  news  came  that  the 
Peace  Corps  was  "in  trouble,"  it  usually 
meant  a  host  country  had  ordered  out  a 
group  of  volunteers,  or  that  an  Incident  had 
occurred  In  a  back-country  village,  or  that 
the  volunteers  were  disenchanted  with  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  It  was  mostly  something 
happening  abroad.  Now,  the  Peace  Corps  is 
In  trouble  and  the  problem  u  at  home. 

Congress  may  be  on  the  mischievous  way 
to  cutting  the  Peace  Corps  budget  substan- 
tially. Last  Jime,  the  President  asked  for 
$82  million  as  an  authorization  for  the 
coming  year.  This  In  Itself  was  disappointing, 
$82  million  being  a  low  request.  But  the 
situation  Is  even  worse.  The  Peace  Corps  was 
authorized  to  spend  at  the  $82  million  rate 
for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  and  has 
already  spent  roughly  $47  mUllon.  However, 
the  House  has  provided  for  only  $68  mUllon 
for  the  year.  Thus  If  the  House  figure  Is 
sustained,  the  Peace  Corps  would  have  only 
about  $21  million  left  for  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

Peace  Corps  officials  have  bad  no  choice  but 
to  face  the  dollar  reality.  A  freeze  has  been 
ordered  through  June  30  on  extending  In- 
vitations to  join  the  Peace  Corps.  Worse, 
plans  exist  for  bringing  home  up  to  4,000 
volunteers  by  April,  meaning  the  United 
States  wUl  break  agreements  with  66  nations 
where  Peace  Corps  volunteers  now  work.  An 
unsettling  paradox  Is  thus  created.  Many  In 
Congress  who  see  as  sacred  the  many  mUItary 
and  trade  agreements  between  this  country 
and  others  now  care  little  whether  this  agree- 
ment  for    peaceful    social    change    wUl    be 


[From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  21.  1972] 
Peace  Corps  Crisis 
How  dismaying  it  is  that  the  Peace  Corps, 
having  reached  a  point  of  high  effectiveness 
and  popularity.  Is  threatened  with  suffoca- 
tion because  of  congressional  fumbling  and 
bickering  over  a  small  amount  of  money. 
There  Is  stui  time  to  rescue  the  Corps  from 
a  downfall  that  would  be  both  costly  and 
shameful,  but  that  time  Is  running  very 
short. 

The  dUemma  Is  all  too  famUlar.  Last 
month,  the  Peace  Corps  appropriation  was 
among  the  unfinished  business  as  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress  was  ending.  So  in 
the  stampede  to  get  out  of  town.  Congress 
assured  that  the  agency  would  be  kept 
alive — at  least  untU  February  22 — by  hur- 
riedly passing  a  continuing  resolution  for 
fimdlng.  But  It  approved  much  less  than  the 
bare  minimum  needed  to  keep  the  program 
going  on  Its  present  scale.  Nor  was  that  an 
oversight,  for  It  Is  the  Corps'  bad  fortune 
that  the  Hoiise  Appropriations  subcommittee 
to  which  It  must  appeal  is  headed  by  Rep- 
resentative Otto  Passman  of  Louisiana.  A 
man  of  great  power  and  few  words,  he  com- 
mented at  a  hearing  on  the  agency's  budget : 
"If  I  had  to  meet  my  Maker  In  three  min- 
utes and  the  last  decision  the  Good  Lord 
would  let  me  make  ...  it  would  be  to  abol- 
ish the  Peace  Corps." 

That  sentiment  Is  In  sharp  contrast  with 
the  thinking  of  a  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans. Surveys  Indicate  that  hardly  any  other 
program  rates  as  high  with  the  public  as 
the  Peace  Corps.  It's  stUl  regarded  as  a  bea- 
con of  this  country's  Idealism  and  altruism, 
shining  In  a  cynical  world.  Last  year  alone, 
applications  from  volunteers  Increased  41 
percent,  and  its  services  seem  to  be  appre- 
ciated more  than  ever  by  underdeveloped 
countries.  There  will  be  widespread  and  bit- 
ter disappointment  If  It  U  snuffed  out  or 
reduced  to  a  mere  remnant. 

At  least  the  latter  Is  definitely  in  prospect. 
Corps  Director  Joseph  Blatchford  says  that 
under  the  new,  reduced  funding  he  may  have 
to  bring  home  4,000  of  the  agency's  8,000  vol- 
unteers who  are  abroad.  That  may  mean  pull- 
ing out  of  16  countries  and  cutting  the  ac- 
tivities In  40  others.  And  thereby  the  Corps 
quite  possibly  would  be  on  its  way  to  obliv- 
ion. The  disillusionment  of  the  many  dedi- 
cated Americans  who  have  volunteered  for 
it,  or  who  plan  to,  would  be  boundless. 

It  would  be  warranted,  too.  because  only 
a  trivial  amount  of  money  is  at  stake,  when 
measured  against  the  nation's  total  foreign 
outlay.  President  Nixon  asked  for  an  $82.2 
million  Peace  Corps  budget  for  1973,  which 
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woxUd  permit  a  modest  expansion.  Both  the 
House  and  Senate  authorized  $77.2  million, 
which  Corps  officials  say  Is  the  rockbottom 
amount  needed  to  keep  the  program  operative 
as  it  now  stands.  But,  after  much  delay,  the 
House  appropriated  only  (68  million,  while 
the  Senate  became  paralyzed  over  foreign  af- 
fairs Jiist  before  the  recess  and  left  everything 
in  mid-air.  Finally  the  Corps  got  authority 
to  continue  functioning  until  next  month 
on  the  basis  of  a  $73  million  budget.  The 
trouble  is  that  it  had  been  spending  for  sev- 
eral months  on  the  basis  of  a  larger  author- 
ization, and  hence  is  in  desperate  straits. 
The  responsibility  for  rescue,  quite  obvi- 
ously, is  the  Senate's.  It  should  speedily  pass 
an  appropriation  that  will  prevent  any  re- 
duction of  the  Corps'  activities,  and  insist  on 
that  amount  In  a  House-Senate  conference. 


SECRETARY  BUTZ  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  FARMER 


HON.  BOB  BERGUm) 

OP   MINNZSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  PKM  News 
which  is  published  by  the  PKM  Electric 
Cooperative  in  Warren,  Minn.  The  ques- 
tions concerning  Secretary  Butz,  raised 
by  the  author  Bob  Graham,  were  raised 
long  before  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
publicly  revealed  his  attitude  toward  the 
American  farmer.  In  light  of  the  Secre- 
tary's recent  action,  Mr.  Graham's  eval- 
uation seems  most  appropriate: 

[Prom  the  PKM  News  December  1971) 
Farmebs  Need  Farmeb  At  Helm  op 
aokictjltttkk 
(By  Bob  Graham) 
It  seems  incredible — but  apparently  In  all 
this  vast  land  of  ours  there  Is  not  one  Blngle, 
solitary  practicing  farmer  who  is  qualified  to 
be    Secretary    of    Agriculture.    Always    the 
mantle    of    leadership    for    a    department, 
which  by  Its  very  name  Implies  a  responsi- 
bility to  promote  the  Interest  of  farms  and 
farming.  Is  passed  to  a  professor  or  a  poli- 
tician. 

But  now  In  the  appointment  of  Earl  Butz 
to  this  most  Important  post  we  have  really 
reached  the  end  of  the  line.  For  we  have  In 
him,  all  rolled  In  one,  a  politically  oriented 
professor  with  food  processing  Industry  ties. 
Don't  get  me  wrong.  This  Is  not  to  say 
that  Earl  Butz  is  a  dishonest  man;  but 
one  cannot  overlook  or  overemphasize  the 
Import  of  past  aflUlatlons. 

It's  about  like  appointing  the  wolf  to  g^ard 
the  sheep.  The  wolf  may  be  perfectly  hon- 
est In  Its  belief  that  It  should  make  its 
living  by  eating  sheep;  but  needless  to  say 
this  is  awfully  hard  on  the  sheep. 

There  are  those  who  counsel  a  wait  and 
see  attitude,  who  hope  that  through  some 
blinding  revelation  akin  to  that  of  sinners 
when  they  first  get  religion,  Mr.  Butz  has 
shed  a  lifetime  philosophy  that  saya  the 
small  farmer  is  "kaput".  I  doubt  this  for  he 
is  a  product  of  Purdue,  a  long  time  citadel 
of  "big  biz"  Interests. 

True,  there  may  be  a  lull  laefore  the  storm. 
For  '72  is  an  election  year  and  politicians 
hesitate  to  rock  the  boat  during  such  peril- 
ous times.  But  after  that? 

Thus,  we  may  expect,  as  one  columnist 
suggests,  that  a  blUlon  doUara  wlU  bo  spent 
to  prop  prices  next  year  so  as  to  quiet  dis- 
content down  on  the  farm;  or  stated  another 
way.  to  properly  prepare  farmers  for  the  vot- 
ing booth. 
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The  really  sad  thing  about  the  whole  sit- 
uation is  that  farmers  seem  to  have  no  real 
alternative;  for  both  major  parties  treat  him 
to  the  same  routine  of  promising  much  every 
fourth  year  and  delivering  little  thereafter. 

But  as  stated  In  the  beginning,  it  woiUd 
be  a  step  In  the  right  direction  if  at  least 
for  once  some  party  could  put  up  with  the 
idea  of  placing  an  honest  to  goodness  farm- 
er at  the  helm  of  things.  At  least  then 
farmers  would  know  there  was  someone  In 
charge  who  realized  that  there  Is  more  to  the 
Job  of  farming  than  farming  itself;  that  peo- 
ple and  families  and  their  welfare  should  be 
included  In  the  equation  when  determin- 
ing what  Is  right  or  wrong  for  them  and  for 
America. 

On  Monday,  Secretary  Butz  testified 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  on  the  grain  re- 
serves bill  and  its  accompanying  amend- 
ment to  raise  the  price  support  loan  rate 
on  wheat  and  feed  grains.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  testimony  revealed  the  Secretary's 
total  lack  of  understanding  of  the  agri- 
cultural crisis  in  America  and  illustrated 
the  need  to  have  a  Secretary  of  A^- 
culture  who  will  work  for  the  family 
farmer's  best  interest. 

Secretary  Butz  began  his  testimony  by 
saying  that  the  combined  program  of 
higher  loan  rates  and  insulated  grain 
reserves  "would  turn  the  clock  back  sev- 
eral years."  I  submit  that  it  is  Mr.  Butz' 
outdated  philosophy  that  "would  turn 
the  clock  back,"  back  to  the  disastrous 
days  of  Ezra  Taft  Benson. 

The  former  professor  further  misled 
our  distinguished  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  claiming  that  50  percent  of  the 
1971  com  crop  that  will  be  sold  has 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  farmer 
and  that  the  proposed  legislation  would 
only  be  a  \i-lndfall  for  grain  buyers  and 
processors.  Since  we  seldom  see  more 
than  one-third  of  any  com  crop  actually 
sold  in  central  markets,  the  Secretary 
must  have  meant  one-sixth  of  the  total 
1971  crop.  With  the  high  production  it 
could  be  up  to  only  one-eighth  of  the 
1971  crop.  It  would  represent  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  total.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
legislation  cannot  be  fairly  denoimced  as 
a  windfall.  It  provides  desperately  needed 
help  to  the  American  family  farmer. 

Mr.  Butz  also  claims  that  the  reserves 
and  loan  rate  increase  would  cause  a  de- 
cline in  our  exports.  I  must  remind  the 
Secretary  that  last  year  our  exports 
broke  all  records,  $7.8  billion,  at  prices 
higher  than  those  provided  by  our  bill. 

The  Secretary  accused  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  "negating"  the  es- 
tablishment of  reserves  by  our  "hastily 
adopted  amendment"  to  increase  the 
price  support  loan  rate.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  carefully  considered  the  loan  rate 
provision  for  6  months  and  by  including 
it  in  the  reserves  bill  has  acknowledged 
that  it  is  essential  to  provide  meaningful 
aid  to  the  family  farmer  and  insure  the 
success  of  the  entire  program. 

Last  year  the  administration  ignored 
the  advice  of  experts  and  encouraged  our 
farmers  to  overproduce  corn  to  offset  a 
corn  blight  threat  which  did  not  mate- 
rialize. The  result  was  a  disaster  for 
farmers  who  must  rely  on  this  crop  for 
a  major  portion  of  their  income.  In  his 
testimony,  Secretary  Butz  seemed  to 
hope  that  the  growers  of  soybeans  will 
suffer  the  same  fate.  He  expressed  the 
fear  that  our  legislation  wlU  prevent  the 
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overproduction  of  soybeans.  This  from 
a  man  who  claims  a  desire  to  help  the 
family  farmer?  If  he  wants  more  beans 
let  him  raise  the  price  support  loan  rate 
on  this  crop  to  a  reasonable  $2.75  per 
bushel,  not  ask  the  American  farmer  to 
suffer  an  additional  and  gigantic  loss 
of  income. 

Professor  Butz  also  expressed  concern 
over  the  $2  billion  price  tag  of  this  pro- 
gram. By  doing  so  he  totally  ignores  the 
simple  fact  that  the  major  bulk  of  these 
funds  goes  toward  loans,  secured  loans, 
which  will  be  returned  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Finally  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  Butz 
boldly  claims  that  the  present  policy  of 
this  administration  is  working.  We  must 
ask  the  Secretary:  "Working  for  whom?" 
His  former  agribusiness  colleagues?  The 
corporate  conglomerates?  Certainly  not 
for  the  famUy  farmer.  The  only  aid  he 
is  getting  from  the  current  policy  is  an 
additional  push  to  drive  him  off  of  his 
land.  That  is  not  the  kind  of  help  he 
needs,  Mr.  Speaker. 

As  Mr.  Graham  states  in  his  article 
farmers  need  a  farmer  at  the  helm  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Secretary 
Butz  cannot  understand  or  chooses  to 
ignore  what  is  really  happening  in  rural 
America. 


CHARLES  TAI  TONG  TOM,  PATRI- 
ARCH OP  RESPECTED  HAWAII 
FAMILY  CELEBRATES  9 1ST  BIRTH- 
DAY 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 


OP   RAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25.  1972 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
a  man's  birthday  dinner  attracts  1,500 
persons,  it  is  a  good  sign  of  the  high  es- 
teem in  which  the  man  is  held.  This  was 
vividly  Illustrated  earlier  this  month, 
when  Mr.  Charles  Tai  Tong  Tom  of  Hon- 
olulu celebrated  his  91st  birthday. 

Mr.  Tom,  patriarch  of  a  family  which 
includes  nine  children,  30  grandchildren 
and  19  great  grandchildren,  was  honored 
by  that  many  guests  as  a  man  who  tried 
and  succeeded,  according  to  one  of  his 
sons,  to  "maintain  the  Chinese  tradi- 
tion of  filial  piety."  He  was  an  astute 
restaurateur  In  Hawaii  and  saw  to  it 
that  each  of  his  children  received  an 
adequate  education. 

His  venerable  life  is  described  more 
fully  in  a  timely  article  from  the  Hono- 
lulu Advertiser,  which  I  Include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  by  way  of  congratu- 
lating Mr.  Tom  and  commending  his 
scions  for  honoring  him  as  they  did. 

The  article  follows: 

Patkiarch  C.  T.  T.  Tom  Honored 
Charles  Tal  Tong  Tom,  retired  restaurateur 
and  patriarch  of  nine  children,  30  grand- 
children and  19  greatgrandchildren,  was  hon- 
ored by  his  famUy  on  his  9  let  birthday  with 
a  dinner  at  the  Hilton  Hawaiian  Village's 
Coral  Ballroom  last  night. 

A  similar  dinner  was  held  In  1962  on  Mr. 
Tom's  81st  birthday.  At  that  time  1,200  guests 
attended.  Last  night's  nine-course  Chinese 
dinner  saw  the  guest  list  escalate  to  1,600 
persons. 

The  venerable  father  sat  in  a  high-backed 
chair  and  welcomed  guests  in  the  ballroom's 
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reception  haU.  He  was  dressed  in  a  dark  suit 
and  bedecked  with  carnations,  malle  and 
coin  lels. 

"The  biggest  contribution  my  father  made 
was  to  hold  the  family  together,  to  make  it 
very  close  knit,"  said  one  of  his  sons,  Albert 
Q.  T.  Tom,  who  alternated  with  his  brother, 
James,  and  seven  sisters  In  helping  their 
father  welcome  g;uests. 

"He  tried  to  maintain  the  Chinese  tradi- 
tion of  filial  piety,"  said  the  younger  Tom, 
president  of  Sunn,  Low,  Tom  and  Hara  Inc., 
a  Honolulu  firm  of  environmental  consult- 
ing engineers.  He  was  voted  "Engineer  of  the 
Year"  in  1971  by  the  Hawaii  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers. 

Brother  James  is  an  accountant  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Parks  Board. 

Albert  recalled  his  father  as  a  "business- 
man" with  a  succession  of  restaurants  on 
Oahu. 

"He  operated  one  down  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
another  in  Damon  Tract  near  the  airport, 
then  In  Kaawa  and  Walmea  when  they  were 
constructing  the  road  around  the  Island  in 
the  19203.  He  also  had  a  grocery  operation 
at  Hlckam  Field  for  a  while." 

He  said  his  father  financed  college  educa- 
tion for  the  two  boys  and  one  daughter, 
and  the  other  six  girls  all  finished  high 
school. 

Every  one  in  the  family — "except  a  grand- 
son who  is  at  Stanford  and  had  to  go  back 
for  the  Rose  Bowl  Parade" — attended  the 
dinner  last  night. 

Dr.  K.  S.  "Tom,  In  a  dinner  speech,  said 
"Uncle  Charles  Tom,  at  this  stage  of  your 
life  you  can,  as  Confucius  says,  'Follow  yovu- 
heart's  desire  without  transgressing.'  " 


JERRY  FRIEDHEIM  DISCUSSES  OUR 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  STRATEGY 


HON.  DURWALD  G.  HALL 

OP  UISSOUBI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25.  1972 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
city  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  located  in  the  Mis- 
souri Seventh  Congressional  District  I 
am  proud  to  represent,  played  host  to  a 
national  security  seminar. 

Six  briefing  ofiQcers  from  the  Indus- 
trial College  of  the  Armed  Services  pre- 
sented 18  different  lectures  during  the 
seminars  opening  week.  They  covered 
the  wide  spectrum  of  our  national  secu- 
rity in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  seminar 
was  an  address  by  Mr.  Jerry  W.  Fried- 
heim,  principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense — Public  Affairs. 

Mr.  Friedheim,  a  former  resident  of 
the  city  and  staff  member  of  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  ofBce,  discussed 
our  new  national  security  strategy  as  set 
forth  in  the  Nixon  doctrine  and  our 
1970's  strategy  of  realistic  deterrence. 

I  offer  herewith  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Friedheim  for  the  enlightenment  of  all: 
Address  bt  Mr.  Jerry  W.  Friedheim 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  Invitation  to 
be  here  as  you  conclude  this  National  Secu- 
rity Seminar.  As  a  Defense  official,  I  appre- 
ciate also  the  fact  that  you  Invited  here  the 
military  and  Foreign  Service  scholars  from 
the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

As  you  know,  this  Seminar  Is  especially  de- 
signed to  bring  training  to  Reserve  members 
of  the  Armed  PNDrces  who  do  not  have  on  Im- 
mediate opportunity  to  attend  formal  classes 
at  a  Service  School. 

This  is  Just  one  example  of  the  increasing 
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importance  we  attach  to  having  ready  and 
well-trained  men  and  women  In  our  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  forces,  particularly  during 
this  time  when  our  active  military  forces 
are  decreasing  in  size  by  a  million  men  and 
when  our  reliance  on  the  draft  is  being  phased 
out. 

I  also  am  pleased  that  you  citizens  here  In 
Joplin  have  welcomed  to  the  Seminar  mem- 
bers of  the  general  public — and  a  great  many 
students. 

I  hope  you  are  prepared,  though,  to  hear  a 
few  complaints. 

Because,  while  most  people  will  applaud 
your  interest  in  our  national  security,  yd' 
Ozark  hospitality  and  your  openness;  som< 
will  complain  that  neither  the  Seminar 
group,  nor  I,  should  be  here — ^and  that,  even 
if  we  are,  the  public  should  not  be  permitted 
In. 

The  complalners  seem  to  feel  that  it  is 
quite  all  right,  for  example,  for  me  to  hold 
a  dally,  on-the-record  press  conference  at 
the  Pentagon  or  to  report  to  newsmen  In 
Washington  or  New  York,  but  they  do  not 
agree  with  me  that  I  have  an  equal  respon- 
sibility to  accept,  when  my  other  duties  per- 
mit, invitations  to  talk  with  newsmen  and 
citizens  In  Joplin,  or  Fresno  or  Aiistln  or  New 
Haven — all  places  I  have  been  on  this  Job. 
The  complalners  seem  to  feel  it  is  qxilte  all 
right  for  the  members  of  the  Industrial  Col- 
lege faculty  to  present  lectures  and  receive 
questions  in  Washington;  but  they  would  not 
allow  these  men  to  travel  temporarily  outside 
Washington  to  make  the  same  sort  of  classes 
available  this  year  to  Reservists  and  citizens 
In  such  cities  as  Utlca,  Bakersfield,  Duluth 
and  Biloxi. 

You  may  recall  that  two  years  ago  there 
was  a  Senate  discussion  about  whether  or  not 
the  public  should  be  allowed  to  attend  these 
Seminars.  And,  you  may  recall  that  Just  about 
a  year  ago,  on  a  national  TV  show,  an  erro- 
neous charge  was  made  that  these  seminars 
present  mUitary  men  speaking  Illegally  on 
foreign  policy. 

I  have  always  wondered  why  that  TV  show 
did  not  say—although  its  producers  knew, 
Just  as  you  know — that  a  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficer Is  a  member  of  this  Seminar  team  and 
that  the  views  expressed  by  this  team  are 
fully  coordinated  with  and  representative  of 
the  policies  of  both  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Department  of  State. 

So  there  are  worriers  and  complalners  and 
critics — some  constructive,  some  not.  They 
worry  that  you  are  being  militarized  and  mis- 
led and  manipulated  by  what  they  contend  is 
a  somehow  sinister  Seminar.  They  «rtve  you 
a  good  deal  less  credit  than  I  do  for  common 
sense,  skepticism  and  independent  thought- 
fulness.  They  seem  to  say,  that  only  In  Wash- 
ington are  people  wise  enough  and  reliable 
enough  to  participate  in  the  affairs  of  their 
country. 

Now,  as  you  very  well  know  not  all  wisdom 
resides  in  Washington.  And,  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  I  am  not  af>ologizing  to  anyone  for 
accepting  Invitations  to  visit  not  just  large 
cities  but  small  cities  as  well.  I  may  be  preju- 
diced, of  course,  about  the  vitality  of  smaller 
cities,  because  I  went  to  Washington  from  a 
grass-roots  part  of  our  country;  so  did  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Melvln  Laird — from  Marsh- 
field,  Wisconsin;  and  so  did  President  Nixon — 
from  Whlttler,  California. 

But,  most  of  all  I  want  you  to  know  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  proud  of  what 
this  team,  from  this  Armed  Forces  college, 
does.  We  respect  their  scholarship;  and  we 
respect  their  Integrity;  and  fortunately  so, 
too  does  the  vast  majority  of  our  Congress, 
whose  members  often  join  In  these  seminars 
around  the  country. 

Certainly,  I  will  apologize  to  no  one  be- 
cause you  students  and  you  of  the  public 
are  free,  by  your  own  choice,  to  Join  your 
mllitary-reserylst  friends  here.  We  at  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  believe  you  have  a  right 
to  bo  here.  We  believe  that  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  be  open  and  on-the-record 
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with  you;  to  answer  your  questions  and  to 
explain  to  the  best  of  our  ability  what  your 
government  is  doing  and  planning. 

We  do  not  demand  that  you  believe  any- 
thing you  have  heard.  We  open  the  entrance 
door;  but  don't  bar  the  exit  doors.  We  have 
found  we  can  learn  much  from  you;  your  ad- 
vice and  suggestions  are  needed  and  neces- 
sary. Your  Seminar  lecturers  don't  work  for 
anybody  but  you.  I  work  for  you.  Your  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  not  somehow  separate 
from  you.  It's  yours. 

We  sometimes  are  called  the  Mllltary-In- 
dutrial  Complex — but  we  are  much  more.  We 
are  a  MlHtary-Clvilian-Industrial-Uulon- 
emlc  -  Congressional  -  Scientific  -  Busl- 
ess  -  Research  -  Diplomatic  -  Medical  -  Ed- 
ucational-Retlree-Veterana  sort  of  complex. 
And,  If  that  gets  to  sound  like  a  rather 
National  Complex — well  It  Is.  It's  a  nation 
united  for  national  defense.  It's  big  because 
the  responsibilities  of  acliievlng  and  main- 
taining peace  are  big  responsibilities. 

Your  defense  servicemen  are  of  America, 
not  above  America,  they  draw  their  strength 
from  America's  strength.  We  like  It  that  way, 
and  I  am  here  today,  because  the  Admlnle- 
tration  in  which  I  serve  feels  strongly  that 
we  must  talk  to  and  listen  to  Americans 
everywhere  in  this  nation. 

Of  course,  the  Commander-in-Chief  has 
been  talking  with  you,  too.  Yesterday  we 
heard  his  State  of  the  Union  Address. 

And  Monday  the  President  will  present  his 
budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year — including 
his  budget  for  national  security  needs.  Those 
of  you  here  will  have  added  Insight  into  the 
consequences  of  that  budget  because  of  your 
participation  in  this  Seminar. 

And,  you  will  be  interested,  I  know,  in 
what  our  President  decides  to  include  In 
his  budget  request  to  Congress.  He  will  In- 
clude several  new  initiatives  to  ensure  that 
our  strategic  deterrent  remains  adequate  in 
the  face  of  continuing  momentum  of  Soviet 
weapons  development  and  deployment.  And, 
the  President's  new  Defense  budget  will  con- 
tinue our  priority  on  scientific  research  and 
wUl  continue  modernization  of  our  Navy's 
fleet. 

Secretary  Laird  stated  In  his  1971  Defense 
Report  to  Congress  that  It  is  our  goal  to  pro- 
vide national  security  and  safety  for  our 
people  in  a  realistic  manner  requiring  an- 
nually no  more  than  seven  percent  of  the 
Gross  National  Product  and  needing  no  more 
than  a.6  million  military  men  and  women 
who  are  volunteers.  As  we  achieve  ever-in- 
creasing volunteerlsm,  we  will  meet  those 
spending  and  manpower  goals  again  In  1972. 
It  has  cost  and  will  continue  to  cost  a  lot 
of  money  for  national  defense;  but  you 
should  carefully  note  that  o\a  Defense  budg- 
ets are  now  at  a  20-year-low  as  a  portion 
of  the  Federal  budget  and  as  a  percentage 
of  the  Gross  National  Product.  And  our  mili- 
tary manpower  level  is  at  a  20-year-low,  also. 
National  defense — which  used  to  take  more 
Federal  dollars  than  anything  else — is  now 
in  second  place  behind  Federal  expenditures 
on  human  resource  programs.  But,  even 
though  that  reordering  of  priorities  has  been 
accomplished,  we  must  never  allow  our  na- 
tion to  become  second  best  in  national - 
security  strength;  and  you  may  be  certain 
that  the  budget  presented  Monday  will  as- 
sure our  strength. 

It  will  provide  both  flexibility  and  a  strong 
negotiating  position  for  our  delegation  at  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  with  the 
Soviets.  It  also  will  reflect  savings  from  our 
terminating  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

As  the  President  announced  last  week, 
there  will  be  fewer  than  69,000  U.S.  service- 
men and  women  left  In  South  Vietnam  by 
May  first.  That's  87-percent-fewer  than  the 
authorized  Vietnam  strength  of  549,500  when 
President  Iflxoh  assumed  office.  U.S.  air 
sorties  are  down  67  percent  from  their  1968 
peaks,  andj  of  course,  costs  and  casualties  are 
dramatically  down,  too.  President  Nixon  has 
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reversed    tbe   Vietnam   escalator   from   one 
going  up  to  one  going  down. 

In  fact,  altboiigh  we  will  maintjitn  a  lim- 
ited American  presence  In  Vietnam  until  all 
our  prlsoners-of-war  have  been  returned 
safely  by  the  enemy,  we  really  are  able  now 
to  look  Beyond  Vietnam.  We  are  able  to  have 
a  new  perspective  on  the  world.  We  are  able 
to  anticipate  a  new  era  In  world  blstory  and 
to  respond  to  new  realities. 

Tou  bave  heard  already  during  your  Semi- 
nar about  the  President's  Foreign  Policy  for 
Peace  and  about  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  This 
Policy  for  Peace  and  this  Nixon  Doctrine  are 
the  foreign  policy  keystones  for  our  na- 
tion's international  futiue.  They  face  up  to 
reality,  and  point  the  way  toward  lasting 
peace  In  a  period  of  history  greatly  changed 
from  the  I950's  and  even  from  the  1960's. 

The  Nixon  Doctrine,  as  you  here  know, 
strikes  a  balance  between  what  America 
should  do  and  what  oiu:  friends  can  do.  It 
allows  us  to  do  enough — without  doing  too 
much.  It  Insures  continuance  of  the  U.S. 
nuclear  shield.  It  says  that  we  will  keep  our 
treaty  commitments  and  participate  with  our 
friends  in  safeguarding  world  stability  and 
progress — but  not  do  everything  ourselves. 

The  Nixon  Doctrine  says  we  will  be  in- 
volved but  not  overlnvolved.  It  expects  others 
to  do  more  because  others  are  now  able  to  do 
more. 
.  The  Nixon  Doctrine  Implements  the  three 
*  pUlars  of  the  President's  Policy  for  Peace— 
"partnership,  strength  and  a  willingness  to 
negotiate."  And  that  Policy  for  Peace  Is  sup- 
ported also  by  the  Defense  Department's  new 
National  Secu..-lty  Strategy  of  Realistic  Deter- 
rence. 

Our  1970's  Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence 
operates  in  the  areas  of  "strength"  and 
"partnership"  which  make  "meaningful  ne- 
gotiation" possible.  It  Is  a  positive  strategy 
which  emphasizes  cooperation  with  our 
friends  and  allies  around  the  world.  It  makes 
clear,  however,  that  the  U.S.  will  concentrate 
more  on  seapower  and  alrpower,  while  look- 
ing to  other  nations  to  provide  most  of  the 
manpower  needed  on  the  ground  overseas. 

In  Its  simplest  formulation,  our  new  na- 
tional security  strategy  seeks  to  steer  a  pru- 
dent, middle-course  between  the  policy  ex- 
tremes of  world  policeman  and  a  new  Isola- 
tionism. It  seeks  to  foster  great  readiness  on 
the  part  of  others  and  greater  regional  de- 
fense cooperation. 

We  are  asking  other  nations  to  do  more 
than  they  have  done  in  patrolUng  the  beat 
in  their  own  neighborhood;  we  are  avoiding 
situations  in  which  the  United  States  is  the 
only  cop  on  the  beat 

This  new  strategy  was  overdue  when  Presi- 
dent Nixon  assumed  office.  Our  country  had, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  borne  at  great 
cost  In  lives  and  resources  an  overwhelming 
share  of  the  burden  of  maintaining  peace  and 
deterrence.  Many  nations  which  had  looked 
to  us  for  protection  in  the  past  had  come  of 
age  and  reached  a  stage  of  development  and 
strength  which  made  them  capable  of  as- 
suming more  of  the  burden  that  we  had  been 
carrying.  They  are  now  helolng  carry  that 
burden,  and  they  will  be  able  to  do  even 
more. 

This  new  strategy  lessens  the  strain  on 
our  own  country's  resources.  It  puts  within 
reach  the  day  when  the  draft  can  be  ended. 
It  guards  against  future  Vletnams.  It  lowers 
the  threshold  for  possible  Involvement  of  U.S 
forces  In  conflict.  And,  it  brings  greater  col- 
lective strength  by  mustering  the  strengths 
of  all  nations  who  believe  freedom  Is  worth 
preserving. 

It  baa  led  us  already  into  a  time  of  Inten- 
sive negotiations  and  made  possible  the  com- 
ing trips  to  China  and  Russia  as  our  Presi- 
dent continues  his  work  as  the  world's  leader 
for  peace. 

But,  let's  be  very  clear,  now,  about  what 
our  national  security  strategy  is  and  what  It 
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is  not.  It  promotes  a  more  equitable  sharing 
of  the  free-world's  defense  burdens,  but  it 
does  not  mecui  a  retreat  to  Fortress  America. 
We  are  not  going  to  be  the  world's  cop;  but 
neither  are  we  going  to  cop  out  on  the  world. 
We  are  the  Free  World's  leader,  and  will 
maintain  that  position  while  inviting  other 
nations  to  share  in  an  even  more  participa- 
tory leadership. 

Let's  remember  that  since  World  War  Two 
America  has  preserved  freedom  and  national 
Independence  in  more  than  half  the  earth. 
We  have  prevented  nuclear  holocaust.  We 
have  helped  restore  Western  Europe  and 
Japan.  We  have  helped  friend  and  former-foe 
aciileve  prosperity,  liberty  and  stability.  We 
have  sustained  the  United  Nations. 

We  have  led  the  way  to  a  cease-fire  in  the 
Middle  East.  We  have  aided  millions  of  refu- 
gees from  natural  disaster  and  war  the  world 
over. 

We  have  offered  the  hand  of  friendship  to 
the  less  fortunate  in  this  world,  if  they  will 
but  take  our  hand. 
We  have  led  the  way. 

And,  we  Intend  to  maintain  our  leadership, 
our  strength,  our  partnership,  and  our  will- 
ingness to  negotiate.  We  recognize  a  new  era 
In  the  world's  history — an  era  in  which  the 
power  relationships  and  the  programs  that 
developed  after  World  War  Two  are  no  longer 
adequate  nor  relevant.  We  see  a  world  In 
which  neither  Communism,  nor  anything 
else,  Is  monolithic. 

We  Intend  to  pursue  a  realistic  national 
security  policy  that  recognizes  our  own  basic, 
national-self-interests.  We  do  not  regard  it 
as  essential  to  our  security  in  the  1970's 
that  we  be  everywhere  and  do  everything 
and  fight  every  battle  and  finance  every  bank 
m  an  effort  to  remake  the  world  In  oiu* 
own  self-image  and  to  our  own  system  of 
government. 

We  view  our  security  requirements  not 
with  the  sometimes  two-dimensional  visions 
of  the  past,  but  In  terms  of  a  many-faceted 
balance  of  power  that  can  permit  deterrence, 
and  stablUty,  and  negotiation,  and  flexibility 
in  a  dynamic  world. 

We  look  forward  to  coming  decades  in 
which  nuclear  war  and  brushfire  war  involv- 
ing powers  are  less  likely — decades  during 
which  other  great  powers  may  seek,  short 
of  war,  to  limit — by  their  worldwide  presence 
and  Influence — oiu:  access  to  the  world's 
peoples  and  resources. 

This  matter  of  "access"  and  of  "presence" — 
without  war  and  In  order  to  deter  war — Is 
fully  accommodated  by  oxir  Nixon  Doctrine 
plans. 

We  expect  that  it  will  remain  useful  to 
world  stability  for  the  U.S.  to  maintain  a 
military  presence  In  Europe,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean area,  and  periodlcaly  in  all  the 
major  oceans  of  the  world.  It  Is  a  case  in 
point  that,  as  we  complete  our  withdrawal 
from  South  Vietnam,  we  are  in  transition 
from  warflghtlng  forces  In  Southeast  Asia  to 
Nixon  Doctrine  deterrent  forces  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

We  are  not  abandoning  the  Pacific,  nor  are 
we  abandoning  Asia,  but  our  coming  Nixon 
Doctrine  presence  there  wUl  be  primarily 
deterrent  air  and  seapower  forces  that  would, 
in  the  futvire,  engage  in  combat  and  assist 
other  nations  only  under  the  principles  of 
our  new  strategy. 

It  does  seem  a  little  presumptuous,  I  sup- 
pose, for  me  to  come  here  so  briefly  on  the 
last  day  of  this  Seminar — during  which  you 
have  discussed  so  much— and  expound  to 
you  about  what  the  future  holds  for  Amer- 
ica. I  cannot  pretend  in  these  closing  re- 
marks to  puU  together  neatly  for  you  all 
your  thoughts  of  the  last  two  weeks.  And. 
whUe  I  might  claim  to  be  either  Journalist 
or  political-scientist— or  a  temporary  bureau- 
crat—I certainly  am  no  philosopher. 

Let  me  simply  point  out  that  while  tomor- 
row will  be  different,  not  eveiythlnf  will  be 
changed. 
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One  would  make  a  good  case,  I  think,  for 
tlie  unchanging  nature  over  the  centuries  of 
man's  relation  with  man.  We  hxunans  relate 
to  OIU-  neighbors  and  our  neighboring-na- 
tions today  in  very  much  the  same  way  that 
citizens  of  Rome  responded  to  their  neigh- 
bors— with  love  and  fear,  envy  and  pride, 
dedication  and  apathy,  trust  and  trickery! 
cooperation  and  neglect. 

The  interaction  of  all  these  ancient,  yet 
everlasting,  himian  foibles  generated  the 
politics  of  the  Roman  Senator,  the  Oriental 
Emperor  and  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh  Just  as 
such  emotions  affect  the  United  States  Con- 
gress and  the  United  Nations  Assembly — and 
Just  as  they  will  generate  the  futxire's  na- 
tional and  international  relations. 

We  can  hope,  of  course,  that  men  will  con- 
tinually learn  how  to  get  along  better 
slowly  but  surely.  There  is  precedent,  I  think, 
for  us  to  hope  that  Improved  education  will 
lead  to  greater  peace  and  prosperity. 

At  least  some  nations  today  do  not  resort 
to  war  as  an  Instrument  of  national  policy. 
Many  societies  feel  a  desire  and  a  responsi^ 
biUty  to  assist  others  rather  than  to  exploit 
others.  Yet,  even  with  this  hope,  I  doubt  that 
we  can  expect  our  future  world  to  be  free  of 
tyrants,  or  of  evil,  or  of  the  covetous  and  the 
selfish. 

So,  though  we  strive  for  perfection;  let  us 
not  be  bUnd  to  reality.  Let  us  Instead  antici- 
pate challenge  and  pursue  progress. 

And  let  us  remember  that  the  United 
States  of  America  has  operated  for  nearly  200 
years  as  a  constitutional  government;  that 
we  have  the  world's  oldest  written  constitu- 
tion stlU  firmly  in  force  and  effect. 

America,  in  fact.  Is  doing  pretty  well,  thank 
you. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  Americans  have 
made  workable — government  "of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people."  With  the 
consent  of  the  governed  we  have  eetabUshed 
a  republic— under  God— which  recognizes 
both  liberty  and  reality.  We  have  drawn  upon 
our  heritage  of  law  to  operate  the  most  suc- 
cessful government  ever  conceived  by  man. 

An  America  which  has  survived  thus  far 
certainly  can  and  wUl  survive  much  longer. 
The  constitutional  principles  which  have 
proved  adequate  to  give  order  to  200  years  of 

transition  from  carriages  to  space  capsules 

those  principles  are  fully  capable  of  bearing 
us  safely  into  a  future  of  underseas  habita- 
tion and  lunar  cultivation. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  already 
claim  our  constitutional  democracy  Is  out- 
of-date  and  out-of-touch.  They  tell  us  chang- 
ing times  demand  changing  principles,  and 
that  the  concept  of  liberty  vaclUatee  like 
concepts  of  fashion.  They  think  technologi- 
cal advances  necessarily  outmode  historical 
values.  They  would  have  us  beUeve  that  mere 
man  cannot  hope  to  control  tomorrow. 

They  tell  us  we  must  fit  o\a  values  to  the 
futiu*. 
Not  so. 

This  is  not  a  time  to  bend  principles  to  the 
future — not  a  time  to  sell  America  short. 

What  we  must  do  is  what  Americans  always 
have  done— we  must  fashion  the  future  to 
our  values,  we  must  provide  tomorrow  with 
principle. 

Let  the  fainthearts,  who  say  we  cannot 
make  It . . .  let  them  come  along  for  the  ride; 
for  it  Is  going  to  be  a  wondrous  ride,  Indeed. 
Over  the  coming  decades  your  government, 
with  your  participation  and  guidance.  Is 
going  to  create  a  climate  for  the  most  secure. 
most  healthy,  most  prosperous  existence  ever 
known  to  man. 

We  are  going  to  meet  chaUenges  and  Uck 
them. 

We  are  going  to  face  and  deal  with  such 
things  as  tripled  population,  100-year  Ufe 
spans,  exotic  life-saving  drugs,  unlnjurlng 
weapons,  oceans  farming,  fusion  power,  ro- 
bots, weather  control,  space  exploitation,  in- 
stant communication  and  a  host  of  other 
modem  miracles. 
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Tomorrow?  It's  worth  waiting  for. 
And  America?  America  . . .  she's  doing  very 
nicely,  thank  you. 
And  she's  worth  everybody's  best  efforts! 
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SMALL  TOWN  LEADERS  SPEAK  OUT 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  the  time  for  new  beginnings,  new  re- 
solves, and  renewed  efforts  to  deal  with 
the  manifold  problems  facing  our  Nation 
today.  It  is  with  sorrow  tliat  I  face  this 
new  congressional  session  knowing  that 
so  little  progress  was  made  during  the 
last  year  in  dealing  with  the  critical  eco- 
nomic and  community  services  problems 
liaguing  Small  Town,  U.S.A. 

The  most  notable  change  seems  to  be 
the  increased  attention  the  various  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
have  been  giving  the  problems  of  "rural" 
America.  While  the  residents  of  small 
towns,  communities,  and  counties  are 
giateful  for  any  attention  and  aid  they 
get,  the  nan-ow-focused  attention  on  the 
outmoded  term  "rural"  seems  to  be  a 
continued  denial  that  the  problems  with 
which  we  are  concerned  are  national  and 
should  be  dealt  with  in  a  national,  over- 
all situation  context. 

Today  I  resume  sharing  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  testimony  from 
the  series  of  hearings  on  community  de- 
velopment needs  in  the  First  Congres- 
sional District.  The  statements  from 
Morris  Bowman  of  Newport,  Ark.,  Rex 
Watson  of  Piggott,  Ark.,  Mayor  Harold 
Parrish  of  McDougal,  Ark.,  and  Charles 
Ray  Stephens  of  Diaz,  Ark.,  complete 
those  taken  in  connection  with  the  hear- 
ing at  Walnut  Ridge. 

I  believe  that  what  these  small  town 
leaders  have  to  say  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  Members  of  the  Congress. 
The  testimony  follows: 

Testimony  op  Morris  Bowman 
(Presented  to  Congressman  William  V.  Alex- 
ander, October  23.  1971,  at  Walnut  Ridge, 
Ark.) 

I  am  Morris  Bowman  from  Jackson  Coun- 
ty. My  statement  is  brought  In  behalf  of  the 
elected  officials  of  Jackson  County  and  the 
Jackson  County  Development  Council  which 
I  ssrve  as  chairman.  We  are  grateful  for  this 
opportunity  to  present  our  problems.  We 
appreciate  your  desire  to  learn  of  them  and 
your  willingness  to  work  to  alleviate  them. 
For  more  than  15  years  Jackson  County 
has  suffered  an  out-mlgratlon  of  Its  citizens. 
They  have  been  and  still  are  looking  for 
more  and  better  Job  opportunities,  more 
pleasant  living  conditions  and  more  satisfy- 
ing recreational  opportunities.  There  are  sev- 
eral projects  and  activities  which  we  think 
could  help  keep  our  people  in  the  county, 
thus  relieving  the  pressures  on  our  cities.  I 
want  to  mention  eight  of  thMn  and  com- 
ment briefly  on  each. 

(1)  Dust  and  mud  proofing  of  county 
roads.  The  maturing  generation  of  our  citi- 
zens are  no  longer  willing  to  live  In  the 
country  where  they  must  contend  with  dust 
In  the  summer  and  mud  In  the  winter.  Pew 
people  are  willing  to  invest  or  pledge  their 
life  savings  for  a  house  located  on  a  dirt 
road.  But  given  reasonably  good  roads  and 
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a  few  other  advantages  we  believe  our  young 
people  win  want  to  remain  in  rural  areas, 
lo  my  knowledge  we  presently  have  no  hard 
surfaced  county  roads. 

(2)  We  urgently  need  more  funds  for 
water  and  sewer  systems  for  small  communi- 
ties. Although  some  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  area,  the  need  is  still  great.  For  ex- 
ample, the  small  town  of  Jacksonport  lo- 
cated Just  north  of  Newport,  Is  an  Ideal 
homeslte  for  people  who  work  In  or  near 
Newport.  We  are  told  the  Health  Department 
win  not  approve  this  area  for  use  of  home 
septic  tanks.  It  is  lmp)erative  that  this  cchh- 
munlty  be  provided  with  a  community  sewer 
system  If  It  Is  to  keep  Its  residents  and 
attract  others.  Housing  developers  are  anx- 
ious to  build  homes  here  if  this  problem  can 
be  solved.  There  are  a  dozen  or  more  other 
sizable  conununitles  without  central  water 
and  sewer  systems. 

( 3 )  County  wide  pollution  control  for  solid 
waste.  Small  rural  communities  and  farm 
residents  have  no  suitable  location  or  means 
to  dispose  of  normal  trash  collections.  Rural 
roadsides  and  drainage  ditches  are  being  lit- 
tered and  blocked  because  of  this  problem. 
Individuals  and  small  groups  cannot  afford 
the  minimum  of  equipment  required  to  pro- 
vide community  landfills  for  disposal  pur- 
poses. Our  County  Development  Council  is 
studying  this  problem  but  financing  to  pur- 
chase or  lease  one  or  more  bulldozers  and 
pay  for  part  time  operators  must  be  found. 

(4)  A  nine  foot  channel  for  White  River 
up  to  Newport.  Grain  elevator  operators  both 
large  and  small  have  expressed  an  Interest 
In  shipping  grain  produced  In  Jackson  and 
surrounding  counties  by  river  barge  If  an 
adequate  channel  Is  provided.  This  saving  In 
freight  rates  would  accrue  to  the  benefit  of 
farmers  and  others  In  the  county.  Jackson 
County  alone  produces  approximately  2  mil- 
lion bushels  of  rice  and  5  million  bushels  of 
soybeans.  The  manufacturing  Industry  in  the 
county  could  be  profitably  served  by  river 
barge,  also.  This  would  add  to  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  the  county. 

(5)  More  recreational  facilities,  such  as 
boat  docks,  launching  ramps,  swimming 
areas  and  picnic  parks.  Jackson  County  is 
blessed  with  two  rivers  and  several  lakes. 
These  are  almost  totally  undeveloped  for 
recreational  purposes.  With  a  five  day  work 
week  or  less,  with  long  week-ends,  recreation 
becomes  an  Important  factor  as  to  where  peo- 
ple choose  to  live.  Professional  planning  is 
sorely  needed  for  these  projects. 

(6)  County  wide  mosquito  control.  This  Is 
needed  for  health  reasons  as  well  as  comfort 
of  life.  Individuals  can  and  will  do  much  of 
the  work  Involved  but  planning  and  some 
public  financing  is  needed  if  this  Is  to  be  a 
workable  project. 

(7)  A  new  county  court  house  and  Jail 
facility.  A  recent  survey  by  a  qualified  con- 
sulting firm  pointed  out  the  need  for  more 
and  better  office  space  for  our  county  govern- 
ment. Our  Jail  la  antiquated  and  In  poor 
physical  condition.  Both  buildings  are  about 
70  years  old.  A  new  facility  could  house  aU 
units  of  county  government  and  the  county 
Jail. 

(8)  Area  vocational  and  technical  school. 
The  Jackson  County  area  has  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  secure  such  an  institution.  Obviously, 
such  training  Is  needed  to  qualify  our  people 
for  Jobs  that  are  available  but  for  which  we 
do  not  have  trained  personnel.  Plumbers, 
mechanics,  secretaries,  electricians  and  other 
skilled  workers  are  in  demand  in  all  parts  of 
the  state. 

Each  of  these  needs  which  I  have  men- 
tioned requires  funding  which  is  unavailable 
under  present  conditions.  Our  citizens  have 
demonstrated  their  desire  to  progress  by  the 
approval  of  increased  mlllages  for  our  schools 
and  other  purposes.  This  has  In  many  In- 
stances doubled  the  property  taxes  paid.  Any 
substantial  increase  in  our  property  tax  would 
cause  this  tax  to  become  regressive  In  nature 


and  the  community  would  suffer  thereby.  We 
have  the  last  few  years  approved  bond  Issues 
for  a  library,  city  hall,  several  industrial  fac- 
tories and  street  and  sewer  projects.  0\ir 
citizens  seem  ready  to  support  Improvements 
to  the  extent  of  their  ability  to  pay.  How- 
ever, the  projects  which  I  have  outlined  can- 
not become  a  reality  without  long  term  bond 
issues  and  the  help  of  the  federid  government. 
A  detailed  study  of  the  cost  of  the  im- 
provement projects  mentioned  has  not  been 
conducted.  The  total  road  Improvements 
alone  would  approximate  3  to  5  millions  of 
dollars  and  all  the  projects  might  approach 
15  to  20  millions  or  more.  We  would  welcome 
any  help  In  both  the  planning  and  financing 
needed  to  carry  forward  these  projects  which 
are  so  vital  to  our  economy. 


PiGCOTi  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Piggott,  Ark.,  October  IS,  1971. 
Hon.  Bill  Alexander, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  a  time  when  the  Nation  is 
concerned  with  medical  care  for  its  people 
and  the  lack  of  physicians,  particularly  in 
small  towns  and  rural  areas,  and  the  out- 
ward flow  of  people  from  these  areas,  we 
find  that  these  are  some  of  the  most  press- 
ing problems  of  Piggott  and  Clay  County.  At 
present  Clay  County  has  one  hospital,  lo- 
cated at  Piggott,  staffed  by  three  physicians 
and  one  surgeon,  who  owns  it.  There  are 
only  two  other  physicians  in  Clay  County, 
one  of  whom  is  physically  unable  to  practice 
except  In  his  home.  So  the  Piggott  hospital 
must  serve  as  medical  headquarters  for  the 
entire  county,  as  well  as  several  towns  in 
southeastern  Missouri.  Probably  a  conserva- 
tive population  figure  would  be  20,000  to 
25,000  people.  Recent  figures  show  that  the 
patient  load  of  Piggott  Hospital  is  almost 
70%  medicare  patients,  which  gives  some  In- 
dication of  the  number  of  elderly  people 
needing  medical  help  in  our  area.  To  them 
the  hospital  is  not  a  luxury  of  life,  but  a 
necessity  to  maintain  life. 

At  present  the  hospital  is  only  certified  on 
a  temporary  basis  because  of  needed  renova- 
tions to  comply  with  Medicare  standards. 
The  present  owner.  Dr.  Gordon  Duckworth, 
cannot  make  these  needed  improvements 
because  he  cannot  obtain  Federal  aid  since 
the  hospital  is  privately  owned.  The  City  of 
Piggott  has  been  approached  by  Dr.  Duck- 
worth with  the  proposal  that  the  city  buy 
the  hospital  and  make  the  necessary  re- 
pairs with  Federal  aid  once  it  is  publicly 
owned.  The  City  is  now  in  the  process  of 
negotiating  with  Dr.  Duckworth  on  this  pro- 
posal, wanting  to  provide  necessary  medical 
services  to  the  people  of  Piggott  and  Clay 
County.  Without  Medicare  certification  the 
hospital  would  lose  almost  70%  of  its  fi- 
nances, and,  of  course,  would  have  to  close. 
Our  physicians  would  not  stay  In  Piggott 
without  hospital  facilities,  so  our  people 
would  not  only  lose  the  hospital,  but  services 
of  our  physicians  as  well,  further  complicat- 
ing the  already  serious  lack  of  medical  serv- 
ices. 

Preliminary  cost  figures  Indicate  It  would 
take  between  $400,000  and  $475,000  to  pur- 
chase and  renovate  the  hospital.  Help  must 
be  forthcoming  to  enable  this  much  needed 
project  to  be  carried  out.  Plans  have  also 
been  discussed  to  put  satellite  offices  In  near- 
by towns.  If  they  desire  and  it  can  be  wc«-ked 
out,  to  provide  better  medical  services  to  the 
nearby  areas  now  without  physicians.  Look- 
ing at  it  from  a  different  viewpoint,  but 
never-the-less  an  important  one,  we  feel  that 
adequate  medical  services  are  necessary  to 
attract  more  industry  to  oiu'  area,  and  help 
stop  the  outward  flow  of  people  from  our 
area.  The  hospital  Itself  employs  78  people, 
and  its  loss  would  be  a  severe  economic  blow 
to  our  area  for  several  reasons : 

1.  To  provide  adequate  medical  facilities 
for  its  people. 
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2.  To  provide  adequate  medical  facilities 
for  our  physicians. 

3.  To  provide  Jobs  for  78  people,  most  of 
whom  are  skilled  workers. 

4.  To  help  attract  new  Industry  for  our 
area. 

For  these  and  other  persons  we  urgently 
request  your  help  on  this  most  urgent  mat- 
ter, for  without  help  we  feel  that  we  will  lose 
our  hospital,  and  this  we  cannot  afford. 

Thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  express  to 
you  our  community  needs,  and  any  assist- 
ance you  can  give  us  will  be  deeply  appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Rex  Watson, 

President. 

McDouGAL,  Ark., 

October  11,  1971. 

Hon.  Bill  Alexander:  The  most  urgent 
need  for  McDougal  at  this  time.  Is  a  sewage 
system.  Our  source  of  financing  would  have 
to  be  In  the  form  of  a  government  grant,  and 
a  long  term  loan  for  the  balance. 

McDougal  has  not  had  a  loan  approved  for 
housing  In  one  year  because  of  the  fact  the 
land  formation  will  not  permit  the  liquid 
waste  to  absorb,  or  as  FHA  put  It,  "The 
Percolation  test  will  not  permit." 

McDougal  Is  Ideally  located  on  highway  62, 
13  miles  from  Corning.  Arkansas,  and  13 
miles  from  Plggott,  Arkansas,  If  McDougal 
could  get  a  Sewage  System  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  population  growth  should  not  grow 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

McDougal  could  also  use  some  housing  for 
the  low  Income  and  aged,  approximately  20 
units  for  low  Income,  and  30  units  for  aged. 

McDougal  Is  also  In  the  process  of  buying 
a  Public  Park,  and  would  like  to  have  some 
government  assistance  In  planning  and  de- 
veloping the  park. 

Blacktoplng  of  highway  141  which  con- 
nects with  highway  90  from  Boydsvllle.  Ar- 
kansas to  McDougal  on  highway  62  would  be 
of  great  help  to  McDougal  In  the  area,  and 
traveling  to  and  from  work. 

Industry,  I  am  sure  would  help  this  area 
In  commxmlty  development,  but  If  we  can 
upgrade  our  community  with  sewage,  roads, 
housing,  then  Industry  will  seek  us  Instead 
of  us  havlrg  to  seek  Industry. 
Sincerely. 

Harold  Parbish, 

Afayor. 

CX:tobee  12, 1971. 

Hon.  Bn.L  .^LEXANDER, 

Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
The  following  Is  the  report  of  Diaz,  Arkan- 
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Streets $75,000 

Sewer   system 40,000 

Fire  protection 25,000 

Improve  existing  water  system 30,  000 

City  planning 5.000 

Parks  and  playgrounds 25,000 

Storm  drainage 35,000 

n 

The  city  is  unable  to  finance  these,  but  the 
attitude  of  the  citizens  Is  good.  The  tax  for 
a  city  hall-flre  station  was  by  20  to  0.  Grants 
as  well  as  loans  need  to  be  available. 

Small  towns  need,  If  a  loan,  to  have  low 
pajTnents  with  a  balloon  at  the  end.  If  the 
purpose  of  the  loan  Is  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage development.  This  allov/s  the  de- 
velopment to  materialize  and  assist  In  pay- 
ing back  the  loan. 

in 

Good.  The  federal  programs  have  helped 
greatly  In  the  recent  growth  of  Diaz,  which 
has  doubled  and  almost  tripled  under  the 
F.H.A.    water    system    and    home    loans. 
Crarles  Rat  Stephens. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  13th  insertion 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  testi- 
mony and  other  materials  which  I  have 
gathered  during  my  research  into  ways 
to  assist  community  development  in  non- 
metropolitan  areas.  Other  materials  on 
this  subject  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Records,  volume  117,  part  25,  pages 
32740-32741;  part  26,  pages  34505-34506; 
part  27,  pages  35409-35410  and  36133- 
36135;  part  28,  pages  37358-37361;  part 
29,  pages  38121-38123;  part  30.  pages 
39156-39158;  November  11,  pages 
E12076-E12079;  November  17,  pages 
E12314-E12316:  December  3,  pages 
E12986-E12988;  December  9,  pages 
E13260-E13262;  and,  December  15.  pages 
E13535-E13538. 


NEW  JERSEY'S  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  New  Jer- 
sey was  one  of  the  first  States  to  establish 
a  department  of  environmental  protec- 
tion and  I  am  proud  to  report  it  has  al- 
ready become  the  major  force  in  the  ef- 
fort to  control  pollution  in  our  Nation's 
most  urbanized  State. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  de- 
partment's efforts  to  establish  a  regional 
reclamation  system  utilizing  25  regional 
recycling  centers. 

Recently  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  pub- 
lished a  well  deserved  analysis  praising 
the  department's  energetic  efforts. 
[Prom  the  Newark  Star-Ledger.  Jan.  24, 1972] 
A  Potent  Force 

Since  Its  birth,  appropriately  enough,  on 
Earth  Day.  1970,  the  N.J.  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Protection  has  been  a  potent, 
pioneering  force  In  the  campaign  by  con- 
cerned citizens  and  government  to  reverse 
the  Insidious  pollution  trend  that  has  be- 
fouled our  air  and  water  and  despoiled  the 
land. 

Under  the  rigorous  direction  of  State  En- 
vironmental Commissioner  Richard  J.  Sulli- 
van, the  new  department  has  carefully  de- 
veloped and  successfully  launched  historic 
legislation  to  protect  the  Garden  State  from 
further  deterioration  of  the  environment  by 
residential  and  Industrial  wastes  and  the 
noxious  emissions  from  dlesel-p>owered 
trucks  and  buses. 

The  environmental  task  Is  particularly  dif- 
ficult because  there  are  more  people,  cars  and 
chemical  Industrial  complexes  per  square 
mile  In  New  Jersey  than  In  any  other  state. 

As  the  most  urbanized  state  In  America, 
New  Jersey  Is  a  unique  environmental  lab- 
oratory, where  threatening  pollution  forces 
are  at  work  everywhere. 

Responding  to  the  Garden  State's  awesome 
antl-pollutlon  challenges,  the  environmental 
agency  has  moved  slmtUtaneously  on  these 
critical  fronts:  Control  of  man-made  dis- 
charges Into  the  air  and  water,  and  manage- 
ment of  the  state's  staggering  amounts  of 
solid  waste. 

The  Wetlands  Act  and  the  "Critical  Lands" 
regulations  are  two  Irmovatlons  designed  to 
protect  the  estuaries,  marshes  and  marine 
life  along  the  Jersey  Shore  and  also  those 
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lands  where  high  water  tables  are  threatened 
by  septic  tanks  and  cesspools. 

New  Jersey  was  the  first  state  to  adopt  a 
Green  Acres  program  (1961  and  1971),  saving 
hundreds  cf  thousands  of  acres  of  forests, 
natural  areas  and  open  space  from  encroach- 
ment or  development. 

It  also  established  the  first  diesel  code  to 
control  gross  emissions  from  trucks  and 
buses,  resulting  in  the  motor  vehicle  arrests 
of  more  than  1,600  violators  of  the  new  air 
pollution  control  law. 

Regional  secondary  water  treatment  sys- 
tems also  are  being  built  to  eliminate  the 
flushing  of  sewage  and  sludge  into  the  ocean 
and  rivers.  This  Is  a  billion  dollar  program 
that  began  only  two  years  ago  but,  when  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  the  decade,  will  bring 
about  one  of  the  most  efficient  state-wide 
water  pollution  control  systems  in  the 
country. 

In  addition  to  its  legislative  programs,  the 
environmental  department  has  promoted  re- 
markable citizens'  response  to  local  pollu- 
tion problems.  More  than  110  municipal  Con- 
servation Commissions  have  been  created 
throughout  the  state.  These  are  citizen 
watchdogs  on  the  community  level,  engaged 
in  programs  to  improve  their  environment. 

And,  recently.  Commissioner  Sullivan  an- 
noimced  that  his  department  will  select  a 
regional  reclamation  system  in  1972  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  hundreds  of  orga- 
nizations and  communities  involved  in  the 
recycling  of  cans,  bottles,  papers  and  plastic 
containers.  The  regional  project  is  Intended 
to  be  the  solution  to  the  state's  garbage 
crisis.  At  least  25  regional  centers  wlU  be 
established  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  Job  of  cleaning  up  the  environment  Is 
energetically  under  way  In  New  Jersey,  but 
it  Is  an  effort  that  warrants  even  greater 
cooperation  and  commitment  from  every 
citizen  and  company  in  the  state  if  It  is  to 
remain  effective. 


OVERCROWDING  AND  UNDERPI- 
NANCING  CONTINUE  TO  PLAGUE 
NATION'S  MUSEUMS 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF   n^LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  Mondays  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune, there  appeared  an  article  about  the 
recent  retirement  of  the  director  of  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute.  It  is  the  story  of 
the  frustrating  problems  encountered  by 
Charles  Cunningham  during  his  5  Vz  years 
as  the  institutes  chief  administiator.  The 
type  of  problems  faced  by  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham during  his  tenure  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly more  common  in  our  country 
as  the  popularity  of  the  arts  increases  at 
a  phenomenal  pace. 

The  problems  of  overcrowding  and  un- 
derfinancing  are  problems  which  cur- 
rently plague  museums  nationwide.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  my  colleague 
from  Indiana.  Mr.  Brademas,  and  I  first 
introduced  the  Museum  Services  Act  dur- 
ing the  first  session  of  this  Congress.  It  is 
our  earnest  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
be  considered  by  the  Congress  during  this 
session.  For  only  through  swift,  decisive 
action  by  the  members  of  this  body  will 
America's  museums  be  able  to  continue 
the  battle  to  preserve  our  Nation's  his- 
toric art  treasures. 
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I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  article  about  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute  as  I  feel  that  it  would  be  of 
definite  interest  to  Members  of  this  body: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Trlbime,  Jan.  24,  1972] 

Why   Cunningham   Qurr:    A  Comment  on 

Art   MusEtiMs 

(By  Thomas  WUlis) 

When  Charles  C.  Cunningham  abruptly 
resigned  last  Monday  as  director  of  the  Art 
Institute,  he  gave  persuasive  reasons  for  his 
move.  At  61,  he  was  feeling  pressured.  His 
doctor  had  suggested  a  slowdown.  The  In- 
stitute's long-range  fund-raising  campaign, 
expected  to  last  until  1979,  made  it  "lilghly 
important  that  a  younger  man  be  Involved 
In  the  total  plan." 

After  five  and  one-half  years  of  battling 
his  Job's  demanding  combination  of  social, 
administrative,  and  intellectual  responsibili- 
ties, it  was  time  to  look  around.  A  wealthy 
man,  he  could  afford  to  switch  to  his  first 
loves,  research  and  teaching,  and  give  more 
time  to  his  family. 

A  friend  put  it  more  bluntly,  "Charlie's 
finally  had  it  up  to  here." 

NAMES    NO    NAMES 

Tou  won't  find  Cunningham  telling  that 
to  a  uusplclous  reporter,  tho.  A  slow-speak- 
ing New  Englander  with  an  Ivy  League  sense 
of  fitness  and  diplomacy,  he  points  no  fin- 
gers and  names  no  names. 

But  he  will  tell  you  some  of  his  problems. 
If  you  pin  him  down:  "Only  about  15  per 
cent  of  my  Job  has  anything  to  do  with  art. 
The  rest  Is  administrative  detail.  We  need  to 
Increase  the  museum's  community  services, 
but  we  haven't  the  money.  The  capital  cam- 
paign makes  no  provision  for  acquisitions, 
but  a  museum  is  what  it  has.  The  admims- 
trative  organizations,  depending  as  It  does 
on  a  complex  of  standing  and  advisory  com- 
mittees, produces  15  generals  and  no  ser- 
geants. Respcnsibillty  is  Inefficiently  chan- 
neled." 

But  all  of  this  Is  extracted  with  great  diffi- 
culty from  a  man  who  would  much  rather 
be  talking  about  the  "Initlmate  and  highly 
personal  communication  between  the  art  ob- 
ject and  a  viewer"  and  the  necessity  for 
everyone  to  understand  that  "a  teacup  is  a 
work  of  art."  It  is  cletir  even  to  an  outsider 
that  he  likes  paintings  and  people,  not 
paperwork. 

A    BUSINESS    DEAL 

Some  members  of  the  Institute's  governing 
board  wish  he  had  been  a  tougher  admin- 
istrator. "He's  a  great  scholar  and  art  his- 
torian." one  of  them  told  me,  "but  when 
you're  In  charge  of  an  8-mllllon-dollar  budg- 
et and  nearly  600  employes,  it  becomes  a 
business  deal.  Thirty  or  40  years  ago  when 
It  was  a  neat  little  package,  the  Institute  sort 
of  ran  Itself.  Now  there's  the  school,  the 
Goodman  Theater's  new  company  as  well  as 
Its  drama  school,  rhe  museum  education  de- 
partment. Increased  security,  the  high  cost 
of  Insurance,  escalating  salaries  and,  of 
course.  Phase  II.  Certainly  a  director  should 
know  his  stuff  as  an  art  man,  but  he's  got 
to  be  a  career  administrator,  too." 

Cuni..lngham's  way  Is  to  hire  the  right 
curators,  give  them  the  responsibility  to  op- 
erate their  own  departments,  and  Impress  on 
them  their  responsibility  to  the  museum  at 
large.  "Some  men  like  to  be  Included  in 
everything,"  he  explained.  "I  try  to  find  ded- 
icated men  who  like  the  day-to-day  confron- 
tation with  art  that  a  museum  offers,  and  let 
them  do  the  Job.  If  there  are  disagreements 
In  approach  or  philosophy,  we  try  to  talk 
them  out." 

LITTLE   FRICTION    SEEN 

To  suggest  that  there  Is  very  much  fric- 
tion between  Cunningham  and  his  board 
would  probably  be  a  mistake.  As  another 
friend  observed.  "Charlie  is  able  to  meet 
these  people  on  their  own  level.  He  la  much 
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smarter,  almost  as  rich,  and  has  a  worldll- 
ness  and  aplomb  about  him  which  very  few 
cf  the  trustees  can  match." 

The  solidly  built,  clothes-conscious  New 
Englander  who  wears  the  same  tie  to  every 
exhibit  opening  Is  one  of  the  best-liked  men 
on  the  social  and  cultural  scene.  When  news 
of  his  retirement  came  out  last  week,  the 
nearly  uniform  response  was:  "What  a  nice 
man.  Sorry  he's  leaving." 

One  well-known  Michigan  Avenue  gallery 
owner  noted  that  Cunningham  had  encour- 
aged collecting,  thus  stimulating  local  busi- 
ness. Another  noted  that  the  Institute's 
moves  toward  developing  community  support 
for  the  visual  %rts  during  his  tenure  "have 
been  nothing  short  of  phenomenal." 

STAFF    IS    SURPRISED 

A  museum  curator.  Jack  V.  Sewell,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Oriental  Art,  said  the  staff 
was  "dumbfounded"  at  news  of  the  resigna- 
tion and  had  no  inkling  of  Cunningham's 
wish  to  quit.  A  second,  James  Speyer,  whose 
department  of  20th-century  painting  has 
been  criticized  by  some  of  the  yoxmger,  non- 
establishment  artists  and  dealers,  categori- 
cally denied  the  existence  of  any  tension  or 
staff  dissension. 

Cunningham's  tenure  here  has  spanned  a 
time  of  developing  crisis  for  American  mu- 
seums. When  he  arrived  In  mld-1966.  after 
20  years  as  director  of  the  Wadsworth  Al- 
thenaeum  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  the  national 
museum  attendance  had  skyrocketed  to  an 
estimated  200  million  persons  a  vear.  During 
his  first  year,  the  Art  Institute's  counters 
recorded  a  record,  still  standing,  of  2.516,280. 

The  financial  picture  that  year,  tho  not  as 
encouraging,  wras  far  from  bleak.  The  treas- 
urer reported  current  Income  at  $5,476,202, 
gifts  and  bequests  from  4,280  sources  total- 
ling approximately  $1,940,000,  and  a  small 
operating  surplus  of  $3,602. 

CHANGE  IN  POLICY 

By  1970-71,  the  last  period  for  which  fig- 
ures are  available,  the  situation  was  radically 
different.  A  discretionary  "pay  what  you  can" 
admissions  policy,  copied  from  New  York 
City's  Metropolitan  Museum  and  put  Into  ef- 
fect Jan.  4,  1970,  produced  around  1185,000 
in  new  money  but  was  a  major  cause  of 
plummeting  attendance,  a  drop  of  nearly  a 
million  from  the  previous  year. 

The  treasurer's  report  for  that  year  In- 
cluded operating  expenditures  of  $9,151,610. 
nearly  double  the  earlier  amount,  and  the 
operating  surplus  of  1966-67  had  become  a 
$578,615  deficit,  a  matter  which  the  report 
said  held  "serious  Implications  for  the  fiscal 
well-being"  of  the  museum. 

Except  for  the  admission  charge  and  at- 
tendance drop,  this  local  situation  Is  being 
repeated  on  a  national  scale.  Trade  Journals, 
expensive  national  surveys,  and  the  pub- 
lished annual  reports  of  the  individual  or- 
ganizations point  to  the  scope  and  stature 
of  the  situation. 

CEOWDS  ARE  DUTEHENT 

Across  America,  a  new  heterogeneous  In- 
flxix  of  spectators  crowds  our  former  "tem- 
ples of  art,"  spearheaded  by  throngs  of  chil- 
dren and  their  teachers  and  leavened  by 
eager  collectors  anxious  to  acquire  taste. 
Without  adequate  staff,  museums  have  re- 
cruited volunteers,  only  to  find  that,  as  a 
visiting  critic  told  a  seminar  recently,  "like 
tho  19th-century  fire  brigades,  they  abso- 
lutely adore  the  lurid  excitement  of  frequent 
conflagrations." 

"So  overwhelming  is  the  stampede,"  this 
critic  continued,  "that  those  professionals 
who  kiiow  how  to  put  water  on  the  blaz« 
and  save  the  treasures  of  the  house  can't 
get  their  hose  untangled." 

Cunningham  would  be  the  first  to  defend 
his  volunteers,  but  he  confirms  that  here,  as 
elsewhere,  it  Is  the  size  and  character  of 
the  new  audience  which  has  transformed  the 
director's  Job.  "We  no  longer  can  assume  that 
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our  visitors  are  In  any  sense  a  group.  Some 
are  sophisticated  and  cultivated  repeaters," 
he  says.  "Others  have  only  the  slimmest  re- 
sources and  educational  background.  Our 
staff  Is  simply  too  small  to  deal  with  them." 

WORDS   ARJE   SIMILAR 

It  is  a  statement  remarkably  similar  to  one 
In  his  first  report  to  the  Institute  trustees 
at  the  close  of  the  1966-67  season.  At  that 
time,  he  called  for  "a  broad  study  of  how  our 
museiun  can  better  serve  the  enormous 
crowds  which  now  pass  thru  its  doors.  We 
must,"  he  concluded,  "reappraise  our  educa- 
tional role  and  determine  what  we  contribute 
to  the  lives  of  these  millions  of  visitors." 

He  has  been  repeating  this  call  for  re- 
appraisal and  change  ever  since  he  arrived. 
To  some,  the  results  have  been  encourag- 
ing, and  Leonard  Pas,  executive  director  of 
the  Illinois  Arts  Council,  believes  that  Cun- 
ningham has  "finally  brought  the  museum 
Into  the  20th  Century"  in  terms  of  service 
to  the  larger  community. 

TRACE  OF  STIFFNESS 

This  necessity  for  deciding  in  favor  of  edu- 
cation and  community  Involvement  came  up 
again  and  again  in  our  conversations.  Only 
once  did  a  trace  of  stiffness  creep  in.  It  was 
not  hostility.  Just  the  unexpected  firmness 
of  a  man  determined  not  to  overstate  the 
situation : 

"But  as  the  board  president.  Leigh  Block, 
points  out  to  me.  these  decisions  have  got 
to  be  made  by  the  board,  and  if  I'm  not  to  be 
Involved  in  it,  it's  not  necessarily  by  busi- 
ness. I  pointed  out  to  him  that  I  spent  38 
years  in  the  museum  business  and  I'm  always 
available  to  help." 

It  was  an  oblique  and  polite  statement,  but 
the  sense  of  underlying  frustration  and  dis- 
couragement was  inescapable.  At  that  mo- 
ment I  was  certain  I  knew  the  main  reason  he 
quit.  There  simply  was  no  way  for  him  to  do 
what  he  felt  should  be  done. 


TV  STATION  CANCELS  SHOW- 
CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST? 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Republican  National  Committee's  always 
interesting,  always  informative  publica- 
tion has  come  up  with  another  interest- 
ing, informative  story.  The  story  involves 
a  Washington  NBC  affiliated  TV  station, 
a  show  they  were  preparing  for  broadcast 
and  the  cancellation  of  the  show  because 
the  producer  was  discovered  to  be  an 
employee  of  the  Muskie  campaign  orga- 
nization. The  young  lady  involved  in  the 
story,  it  might  be  added,  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Bryson  Rash,  who  also  works  for 
station  WRC  and  delivers  their  editorial 
comment. 

The  story  follows: 

(From  Monday.  Jan.  10,  1972] 

TV   Station    Cancels    Show    About   Acnew 

Produced  by  Muskie  Employee 

The  NBC  affiliated  television  station  In 
Washington,  DC.  has  canceled  a  show  at>out 
Vice  President  Splro  Agnew  two  days  before 
ii  was  to  be  taped  since  the  management  felt 
there  was  a  clear  "conflict  of  interest,"  Mon- 
day has  learned.  The  producer  of  the  program 
works  for  Sen.  Edmund  Muskle's  campaign 
organization. 

The  story  Is  as  follows: 

When  It  was  learned  that  the  producer  of 
"Off  Campxis,"  a  WHC  Channel  4  TV  show 
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featuring  young  people  talking  about  current 
affairs,  had  called  the  Republican  National 
Committee  in  search  of  panel  members  for 
an  upcoming  show  about  the  Vice  President, 
Monday  called  the  producer  to  offer  assist- 
ance. The  station  told  Monday  that  the  pro- 
ducer. Miss  Brennan  Rash,  was  no  longer 
with  WRC  but  might  be  reached  either  at 
home  or  at  Muskle  for  President  Headquar- 
ters. 

PRODUCER  SEES  NO  CONFLICT 

When  Monday  reached  Miss  Rash  she  con- 
firmed that  she  was  indeed  a  Muskie  em- 
ployee and  had  been  Mrs.  Miiskle's  advance 
woman  for  about  two  weeks.  But  the  fact  she 
was  a  Muskle  employee  and  producing  a  show 
about  the  Vice  President  was  not  a  conflict 
of  interest,  she  told  Monday.  It  "has  nothing 
to  do  with  it,"  she  declared. 

Miss  Rash  explained  to  Monday  that  she 
was  a  "free  la.ice  producer"  for  WRC  wai.  no 
longer  with  the  station  and  was  producing 
the  Agnew  show  as  one  of  her  last  three 
shows;  shows  that  had  been  In  preparation 
before  she  took  the  Job  with  Muskle.  She 
said  the  Agnew  show  was  being  done  with 
her  boss'  full  knowledge  that  she  had  gone 
to  work  for  Muskle  In  the  meantime. 

Later  In  the  day  Miss  Rash  called  Monday 
back  with  the  Information  that  she  had  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  her  boss.  Burton 
Brldgens,  manager  of  the  station's  depart- 
ment of  community  affairs,  and  he  had  de- 
cided  to  cancel  the  show. 

MANAGER  SEES   CONFLICT 

Monday  spoke  with  Brldgens  and  asked 
him  why  he  had  waited  until  two  days  be- 
fore the  show  was  to  be  taped  to  cancel  it 
(and  then  only  when  Monday  called  matters 
to  his  attention)  when  he  knew  Miss  Rash  was 
the  producer  and  that  she  had  gone  to  work 
for  Muskle  about  two  weeks  earlier.  Brldgens 
replied  that  he  probably  shovUd  have  done  It 
earlier,  that  he  had  "other  things  on  his 
mind"  and  that  In  his  Job  he  reviews  only 
finished  programs.  He  explained  that  because 
of  Miss  Rash's  Job  with  Muskie  there  was  "a 
clear  conflict  of  Interest"  but  the  show 
would  "probably  not  have  been  approved" 
anyway.  There  are  two  safeguards  to  prevent 
such  conflicts,  he  said — himself  and  a  broad- 
cast standards  editor. 

Bridgens  said  he  appreciated  Monday  call- 
ing the  matter  to  his  attention  as  he  would 
"anyone  taking  an  Interest  in  our  programs." 


THE  FALLACY  OF  MINIMUM  WAGE 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  25.  1972 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  legislation 
is  pending  which  would  increase  the  min- 
imum wage  to  $2  per  hour.  This  would 
seem  to  be  a  dangerous  move  at  a  time 
when  employment  is  at  an  approximate 
94-percent  level.  To  increase  the  mini- 
mimi  at  this  time,  and  extend  the  cover- 
age, would  imdoubtedly  result  in  freezing 
many  deserving  people  out  of  work  and 
add  to  the  unemployment  problem. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  an  editorial  report,  dated  Janu- 
ary 19, 1972.  by  San  Antonio's  WOAI-TV. 
which  contains  some  soimd  comments 
and  pertinent  food  for  thought.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

The  Fallacy  of  Minimttm  Wage 
Unemployment  is  a  national  problem  and 
its  current  level  at  6'^c  Is  too  high  .  .  .  too 
many  people  willing  and  able  to  work  can- 
not And  Jobs. 
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In  the  political  arena  the  finger  of  guilt 
Is  always  pointed  at  whoever  is  occupying 
the  White  House,  but  we  suggest  a  good  part 
of  this  problem  has  been  created  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  Congress,  aware  of  an  election  year.  Is 
about  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  again. 
Some  honestly  believe  this  action  will  help 
the  poor.  Others  do  It  simply  for  political 
gain. 

But  we  submit  that  the  contlnuoiis  rais- 
ing of  the  minimum  wage  forces  employers 
to  look  to  automation  ...  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  work  force.  Sound  business  Judgment 
prevents  employers  from  hiring  the  unskilled 
and  the  untrained  teenagers  at  rates  that  do 
not  equate  with  productivity. 

What  Is  needed  here  Is  flexibility  and  ad- 
justment In  the  minimum  wage  to  allow  em- 
ployers to  hire  the  maximum  number  of  peo- 
ple. A  federal  scale  could  be  adopted  that 
would  allow  employers  to  pay  less  for  teen- 
agers and  unskilled  labor,  while  stUl  requir- 
ing them  to  pay  a  higher  minimum  to  semi- 
skilled and  skilled  workers. 

This  makes  sense  ...  it  seems  fair  and 
Just,  so  it  probably  will  not  happen! 


PRAYER  SERVICE  FOR  MISSISSIPPI 
GOVERNOR 


Hon.G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.    MONTGOMERY.    Mr.    Speaker, 
when  William  Lowe  Waller  was  inaugu- 
rated as  Mississippi's  new  Governor  on 
January  18  he  set  a  precedent  by  hold- 
ing a  prayer  service  prior  to  the  inaugural 
ceremonies.  I  hope  the  future  Governors 
of  my   home   State   will   continue   the 
prayer  service  because  I  believe  very 
deeply  that  all  elected  officials  need  the 
guidance  and  wisdom  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  remarks  that  were  made  by 
Governor  Waller's  preacher,  Larry  G. 
Rohrman,   pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church    in    Jackson,    Miss.    Reverend 
Rohrman  shows  a  very  keen  insight  into 
the  daily  problems  of  a  person  in  public 
office.  His  remarks  are  as  follows: 
Message  Delivered  bt  Dr.  Larrt  Q.  Bohr- 
man,  Pastor,  First  Baptist  Chcrch,  Jack- 
son,   Miss.,    at    Prayer    Service    for    Gov. 
WrLLL\M  Lowe  Waller,  January  18,  1972. 
IN  THE  Sanctuary  of  First  Baptist  Church, 
Jackson 

We  have  gathered  here  today  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prayer.  This  Is  a  rather  unusual.  If 
not  unique,  way  for  a  future  governor  to  be- 
gin an  Inauguration  day.  At  best,  this  day 
for  him.  Is  cluttered  with  untold  responsi- 
bilities, speeches  and  physically  exhausting 
appearances.  But  we  are  here  at  this  hour 
for  several  reasons — the  first  of  which  is 
because  the  Wallers  wanted  it  that  way.  It 
is  Just  like  them  to  want  to  start  the  day 
with  God.  It  Is  a  part  of  their  upbringing — 
a  part  of  their  heritage.  They  probably 
would  not  have  thought  of  doing  otherwise. 
It  Is  natural  for  them  to  be  prayerfully 
thankful  to  God  for  the  opporttinlty  to  serve 
their  fellowman  while  at  the  same  tune  to 
be  reverently  dependent  upon  God  for 
strength  equal  to  the  responsibilities  that 
He  gives  them  to  carry.  You  see,  religion  is 
not  a  Sunday  affair  with  our  new  Governor; 
It  Is  a  way  of  life.  He  did  not  wait  until  he 
entered  the  political  arena  to  begin  hia 
church  attendance.  Nor  did  he  permit  his 
victory  or  the  responsibilities  it  brought  to 
cool  off  his  faithfulness.  He  has  been,  is  now. 
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and  I  predict  always  will  be  loyal  to  his  faith 
as  well  as  to  this  church. 

(Several  weeks  ago  an  amusing  incident 
took  place  after  our  morning  worship  serv. 
ice.  A  lady  stopped  me  and  asked,  "Wasn't 
tliat  Bill  Waller  I  saw  taking  up  the  collec- 
tion in  the  balcony  this  morning?"  "Yes,  it 
was,"  I  replied.  "Well."  she  said,  "it's  not 
every  church  that  has  a  Governor  taking 
up  the  collection  on  Sunday  morning." 
"Lady,"  I  replied,  "It's  not  every  church  that 
will  trust  a  Governor  to  take  up  the  collec- 
tion on  Sunday  morning.") 

His  religious  beliefs  are  not  feigned  or  ar- 
tificial, but  they  are  genuine.  He  is  a  Chrls- 
tlon  example  to  his  children  and  to  the 
world.  Perhaps  his  greatest  asset  is  his  faith- 
ful and  loving  wife  who  is  a  reservoir  of 
spiritual  stamina.  Their  wish,  thank  God, 
was  to  start  the  day  with  prayer. 

A  second  reason  for  our  being  here  at  this 
hour  is  that  the  Scripture  admonishes  it.  I 
Timothy  2:1-2  in  the  translation  known  as 
The  Living  Bible  declares: 

"Here  are  my  directions:  pray  much  for 
others;  plead  for  God's  mercy  upon  them; 
give  thanks  for  all  He  is  going  to  do  for  them. 

Pray  In  this  way  for  kings  and  all  others 
who  are  In  authority  over  us,  or  are  in  places 
of  high  responsibility,  so  that  we  can  live 
In  peace  and  quietness,  spending  our  time  in 
godly  living  and  thinking  much  about  the 
Lord." 

In  the  third  place,  the  problems  of  our 
day  demand  It.  Our  generation,  more  so  than 
any  before  it,  is  faced  by  a  decaying  society. 
Our  problems  are  great.  Murder,  theft,  glut- 
tony, cheating,  hatred,  looting,  burning  and 
revolution  are  only  a  few  of  the  words  which 
characterize  our  society.  The  strange  paradox 
of  material  splendor  and  spiritual  poverty 
is  an  accurate  picture  of  the  United  States 
and  even  Mississippi  in  the  1970's.  Our  heads 
are  full  of  knowledge,  our  stomachs  full  of 
food,  but  our  hearts  are  grotesquely  empty. 
We  can  send  men  to  the  moon,  but  we 
haven't  the  wherewithal  to  teach  them  to 
live  peaceably  on  earth.  We  have  discovered 
the  secrets  of  the  physical  universe,  but  the 
complexity  of  the  human  soul  has  eluded 
our  grasp.  We,  like  lost  children,  grope  in 
the  darkness  of  depravity  because  the  real 
force  that  lights  the  path  to  peace,  har- 
mony, tranquility,  and  even  good  govern- 
ment Is  almost  nonexistent  in  our  society.  I 
speak  of  love.  The  Holy  Book  defines  God  as 
love.  We  will  not  find  peace  on  earth  until 
we  have  submitted  to  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
There  will  never  be  the  brotherhood  of  man 
until  there  Is  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  Educa- 
tion won't  do  it.  Science  won't  do  it.  En- 
vironment won't  do  it.  Not  even  government 
will  do  it.  Only  God  can  do  it.  You  see.  good 
government  does"n't  Just  happen— it  is  the 
product  of  good  men  who  dare  to  engage  in 
the  pursuit  of  finding  adequate  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  all  mankind.  Good  men  are 
not  produced  by  a  good  environment. 

The  reverse  Is  true — good  men  produce  a 
good  environment.  How  long  will  it  take  us 
to  learn  that  simple  lesson?  What  we  need 
is  some  changed  men  and  they  will  change 
our  world.  Only  God  can  change  men.  We 
are  here  today  to  pray  for  changed  men. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  are  here  because 
the  perplexity  of  the  Job  of  being  Governor 
of  a  state  necessitates  It.  The  attitude  of  the 
general  public  toward  Its  leaders  Is  one  of 
the  most  puzzling  problems  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed. Mr.  Waller,  when  you  became  Gov- 
ernor, the  average  citizen  considers  you  to 
be  public  property.  As  you  know,  and  so  much 
more  than  do  I,  you  no  longer  have  a  private 
life.  Everjthlng  you  do  will  fall  under  the 
scrutiny  of  a  very  cynical  populace.  The  aver- 
age man  on  the  street  corner  of  any  country 
seat  town  will  consider  himself  qualified  to 
point  out  all  of  your  shortcomings.  You  will 
be  criticized  no  matter  what  you  do.  Lack  of 
information  on  the  part  of  your  critics  will 
not  Blow  them  down.  Right,  as  ycm  see  It,  will 
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become  wrong  as  they  tell  it.  They  will  make 
white  black,  and  black  white.  There  wUl  be 
some  difficult  hours  when  you  will  be  alone, 
except  for  God.  Only  in  the  sanctuary  of  your 
heart  will  there  be  privacy.  Keep  your  heart 
pure  or  there  will  be  no  peace  there  either. 
Only  your  integrity  will  enable  you  to  stand 
erect.  As  you  have  done  in  the  past,  resist 
the  pressures  that  wUi  relentlessly  seek  to 
make  you  compromise  your  convictions.  TTie 
people  have  given  you  a  trust — guard  it  with 
your  life.  After  your  task  is  completed  and 
you  pass  the  mantle  of  leadership  on  to  an- 
other, be  sure  you  do  it  with  clean  hands. 
Care  not  what  men  may  say — it  Is  God  who  is 
your  Judge.  Never  forget,  however.  It  is  also 
God  who  is  your  strength,  your  guide,  your 
light  and  your  Lord.  Men  are  depraved  and 
bent  upon  seeing  your  errors  and  finding  your 
faults.  God  is  seeking  your  strengths.  May 
He  give  you  wisdom  that  produces  under- 
standing. May  your  eyes  see  clearly  the  vision 
of  what  Mississippi  could  become.  May  your 
steadfast  courage  lead  us  to  greater  heights 
than  even  you  could  dream  are  possible. 

My  prayer  for  you  is  not  that  you  will  be 
strong  with  the  power  of  state,  but  that  you 
will  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God. 

I  pray  not  tliat  you  will  lead  our  State  into 
financial  prosperity  if  it  costs  us  our  spiritual 
integrity.  Who  cares  how  good  the  highways 
are  if  they  lead  to  destruction. 

I  pray  not  that  you  will  love  popularity 
and  fame,  but  that  you  will  hate  injustice. 

Last  of  all,  we  are  here  because  we  want  to 
be.  Five  times  now  our  church  has  had  one 
of  its  deacons  serve  as  the  highest  official  of 
our  State.  Longlno.  Noel.  Whitfield  and  Bar- 
nett  have  gone  Ijefore  you.  We  know  it  is  our 
obligation,  it  is  our  responsibility,  it  is  our 
highest  honor  and  happy  Joy  to  hold  you 
up  to  God  in  prayer.  We  pledge  to  do  that 
daily. 

In  closing,  may  I  beg  a  personal  privi- 
lege. Although  you  are  my  elder,  my  political 
leader,  and  my  superior  in  every  way,  I  wish 
to  share  with  you  a  secret  that  is  the  most 
Important  factor  in  my  life.  Be  sure  to  save 
some  time  to  be  alone  with  God  Others  need 
appointments  with  you.  But  you  need  ^- 
pointments  with  God.  His  word  instructs  you 
to  "Be  stUl  and  know  that  I  am  God."  That 
pause  for  stiUness  and  quiet  wUl  save  many 
a  step  in  the  wrong  direcUon.  If  you  listen, 
He  will  speak.  If  you  ask.  He  will  ^ve.  If  you 
knock.  He  will  open  the  door  unto  you. 

It  is  time  now  for  you  to  go  across  the 
street  and  shoulder  the  responsibility.  You 
must  now  accept  the  charge.  As  you  go  t 
bid  you  God's  speed. 


PERPETUATING  THE  DECEPTION  ON 
THE  POW  ISSUE 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
this  period  of  high  emotionalism  over  the 
Vietnam  war,  and  more  particularly,  the 
prisoner  of  war  and  missing  in  action 
issue,  it  is  encoxiraglng  to  see  a  more  ob- 
jective point  of  view  as  expressed  in 
the  column  of  Richard  Wilson  in  the 
Evening  Star  of  January  24,  1972. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  and  every 
American  desires  an  end  to  the  war  and 
the  release  of  the  POW's. 

When  the  issue  is  sheared  of  its  polit- 
ical and  emotional  arguments,  It  Is  obvi- 
ous to  all  that  Hanoi  Is  the  stumbling 
block  and  not  the  President  nor  the 
U.S.  negotiators. 


Perpetuating  the  Deception  on  the  POW 
Issue 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 
A  cruel  deception  is  being  perpetuated  by 
heedless  men  that  all  President  Nixon  need 
do  to  secure  the  release  of  prisoners  of  war 
held  in  North  Vietnam  Is  to  declare  a  specific 
date  for  complete  withdrawal  of  all  Ameri- 
can forces. 

The  depth  of  this  deception  is  emphasized 
in  a  response  to  questions  submitted  to  the 
Hanoi  government  by  the  New  York  Times 
which  the  newspaper  decided  not  to  publish. 
The  reasons  leading  to  this  decision  are 
curious. 

On  Page  10  of  its  Friday  edition  under  a 
headline  saying  "Hanoi's  Cable  to  Times  Cites 
Peace  Aim,"  the  Times  gave  this  main  rea- 
son for  not  publishing  Hanoi's  response  to 
the  questions  submitted  by  Its  managing 
editor: 

The  response  was  no  different  than  pre- 
vious positions  stated  at  the  Paris  peace 
negotiations  by  Hanoi's  representatives  and 
pubUshed  at  the  time  in  the  Times. 

This  excuse  for  not  publishing  Hanoi's 
response  can  be  questioned  for  several  rea- 
sons. First,  the  cable  was  an  official  state- 
ment direct  from  Hanoi  and  not  filtered 
through  the  North  Vietnamese  delegation  in 
Paris.  Second,  the  Times,  in  an  interview 
earlier  with  the  head  of  the  Communist 
delegation,  had  spread  the  impression  that 
releasing  prisoners  of  war  could  be  separated 
from  other  Issues  at  the  Paris  conference. 

And,  third,  the  Hanoi  response  might  have 
helped  to  clear  the  minds  of  those  who  cul- 
tivate the  deception  that  the  prisoner  of  war 
question  can  be  separated  from  North  Viet- 
nam's Insistence  that  all  troops  must  be 
withdrawn  and  the  policy  of  Vietnamlzation 
be  abandoned.  The  Times  has  often  pub- 
lished, and  makes  a  special  point  of  publish- 
ing. Important  public  documents.  It  confined 
Itself  in  tills  case  to  publishing  merely  a 
summary  of  the  exclusive  statement  it  re- 
ceived from  Hanoi,  and  did  not  relate  this 
response  to  the  questions  It  has  asked  except 
to  say  that  none  has  been  answered  directly. 
Nor,  it  was  indicated,  would  the  Times 
have  done  this  much  had  It  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  the  foreign  broadcast  information 
service  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  had 
published  in  Its  weekly  report  the  substance 
of  the  exchange  in  its  regular  function  of 
monitoring  Hanoi's  public  communications. 
The  exchange  between  Hanoi  and  the  Times 
managing  editor  thus  became  known  to  re- 
pvorters  covering  the  State  Department. 

Furthermore,  a  good  many  readers  would 
conclude  that  the  Hanoi  response  confirmed 
bsyond  any  shadow  of  doubt  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's claim  that  North  Vietnam  has 
flatly  turned  down  a  prisoner  release  in  ex- 
change for  a  firm  withdrawal  date.  Sen. 
George  McGovern,  a  candidate  for  president, 
has,  in  effect,  called  Nixon  a  liar  for  making 
that  claim. 

Aside  from  revealing  the  hazards  of  a 
newspaper  trying  to  conduct  or  at  least  in- 
fluence, foreign  affairs,  the  incident  of  this 
unpubllf=hed  document  from  Hanoi  nails 
down  herd  what  the  Communist  government 
will  settle  for.  It  will  settle  for  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  United  States,  complete  renuncia- 
tion of  the  Thleu  government,  and  an  end  to 
all  support  for  the  elected  government  of 
South  Vietnam.  Then — maybe — It  will  re- 
lease American  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Times  could  have  placed  these  facts 
in  high  relief  by  publishing  its  questions  and 
Hanoi's  cabled  response,  but  it  did  not  do 
so. 

McGovem.  and  more  recently  Sen.  Iifike 
Mansfield,  persist  in  the  notion  that  It  is 
all  simple.  Just  annoiince  a  complete  with- 
drawal and  Hanoi  will  interpret  that  as  let- 
ting the  Thleu  government  go  down  the 
drain  and  promptly  release  the  prisoners.  The 
war  will  then  be  over. 
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Hanoi's  cable  makes  it  a  lot  clearer:  Pres- 
ident Nixon  must  pull  totally  out  of  Viet- 
nam, stop  backing  the  Nguyen  Van  Thleu 
bellicose  clique  and  conform  to  all  seven 
points  of  Hanoi's  peace  proposal,  which 
would  accomplish  the  complete  humiliation 
of  Nixon  in  his  attempt  to  achieve  a  con- 
structive  end  to  the  war. 

Nixon  tried,  In  his  recent  television  inter- 
view, to  open  the  door  a  little  wider  by  in- 
timating that  the  last  troops  would  be  with- 
drawn when  the  prisoners  had  been  re- 
leased, or  concurrently.  That  little  crack  In 
the  door  might  have  widened  to  permit  a 
view  of  compromises  on  both  Hanoi's  unal- 
tered seven  points  and  Nixon's  commit- 
ment to  Vietnamlzation  and  to  the  Thleu 
government. 

But  the  door  was  slammed  shut  by  Hanoi 
with  a  resounding  whack  loud  enough,  cer- 
tainly, to  be  heard  by  all  who  pursue  the 
simplification  of  prisoner  repatriation  In 
exchange  for  setting  a  final  and  total  with- 
drawal date. 


STRUGGLE  V7ITHIN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  struggle  of 
the  Crimean  Tartars  in  the  Soviet  Union 
to  retain  their  national  heritage  and  to 
regain  their  national  autonomy  within 
the  borders  of  their  homeland  is  not  well 
documented  in  the  West.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  published  in 
America— The  Ukrainian  Catholic  Daily 
by  a  constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Paul  Ned- 
well,  which  provides  information  on  some 
of  the  more  recent  developments  in  the 
efforts  of  the  Crimean  Tartars  against 
the  So\1et  regime. 

In  addition  I  have  found  a  published 
letter  by  Mr.  Nedwell  to  the  former  U.N. 
Secretary  General  to  provide  a  particu- 
larly meaningful  insight  into  the  type  of 
violation  of  human  decency  inflicted  by 
the  Soviet  authority  on  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  both  of 
the  following  informative  pieces: 
[From     America— the     Ukrainian     Catholic 
Dally,  Nov.   18,  19711 

The  Struggle  or  the  Crimean  Tartars 

Continues 

(By  Paul  Nedwell) 

In  that  fateful  year  of  1944,  the  Crimean 
Tartars,  whose  ancestral  homeland  from  time 
Immemorial  has  been  the  Crimean  penin- 
sula, fell  victim  to  Soviet  genocide.  In  that 
year  the  entire  Crimean  population  of  80.000 
men,  women  and  children  was  forcibly  and 
savagely  uprooted  from  their  ancient  home- 
land and  deported  to  the  Soviet  Republics 
of  Central  Asia — many  of  the  Crimean  Tar- 
tars did  not  survive  the  long  and  treacherous 
Journey  into  exile.  But  this  is  only  one  in  a 
long  line  of  acts  of  genocide  visited  upon  the 
steadfast  and  courageous  Crimean  Tartar 
population  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  Moscow: 
during  the  twenty  years  of  Soviet  occupation 
of  the  Crimea  up  to  the  time  of  the  German 
Invasion  in  1941.  no  le=s  than  160,000  Crimean 
Tartars  were  liquidated  or  deported  by  the 
Soviet  regime.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  untold 
suffering  and  persecution  they  had  to  en- 
dure, and  are  still  enduring,  at  the  hands  of 
Moscow,  the  Crimean  Tartars  have  survived 
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as  a  people  while  In  exile  and  are  presently 
agitating  for  permission  to  return  to  their 
rightful  homeland— the  Crimea— and  for  res- 
toration of  their  national  autonomy  within 
the  borders  of  their  ancestral  homeland. 

In  recent  years  this  struggle  of  the  Crimean 
Tartars  has  increased  In  Intensity,  and  not 
decreased  to  Moscow  had  hoped.  Many 
Crimean  Tartar  youth  have  also  Joined  In 
the  struggle,  after  becoming  painfully  aware 
of  the  policy  of  genocide  still  being  carried 
out  against  their  own  people  by  Soviet 
authorities. 

Just  recently  the  leaders  of  the  Crimean 
Tartar  movement  to  return  to  the  Crimea 
have  appealed  to  the  24th  Congress  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  the 
Soviet  Press  and  to  all  Communists  In  a  writ- 
ten appeal,  In  which  they  demand  permission 
for  all  Crimean  Tartars  to  return  to  their 
rightful  national  homeland  and  for  restora- 
tion of  national  autonomy  to  the  Crimea. 
This  appeal  was  accompanied  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Individual  letters  and  163 
different  documents,  en  which  were  collected 
over  three  mUUon  signatures.  On  the  written 
appeal  to  the  24th  Congress  of  the  Comonu- 
nlst  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  there  were 
130,000  signatures;  however,  the  problem  of 
the  Crimean  Tartars  was  not  even  brought 
up  at  the  Congress. 

Much  of  the  information  available  about 
this  appeal  from  the  leaders  of  the  Crimean 
Tartar  movement  to  return  to  the  Cri- 
mea and  about  the  present  state  of  the 
Crimean  Tartar  movement  Is  to  be  found  in 
the  19th  issue  of  the  Russian-language  samiz- 
dat  publication  "Chronicle  of  Current 
Events,"  which  said  issue  has  recently 
reached  the  West.  Of  great  interest  la  the 
appeal  Itself,  which  U  Included  In  this  Issue 
of  "Chronicle  of  Current  Events." 

"It  is  with  great  sorrow — we  read  in  the 
appeal— that  we  must  inform  the  24th  Con- 
gress that  numerous  letters  from  Crimean 
Tartars  to  higher  Party  and  Soviet  organs 
of  authority  within  the  past  few  years  have 
remained  unanswered,  being  wholly  Ignored 
by  these  organs  of  authority,  although  the 
law  requires  that  they  receive  an  answer. 
And  worse  than  that,  our  affairs,  which  fall 
into  the  province  of  Party  and  Judicial  or- 
gans, are  transformed  Into  a  problem  of  the 
security  organs,  and  against  this  or  people 
express  their  strongest  protest. . . .  The  Cri- 
mean Tartar  people  Judge  this  outrageous 
situation   with   anger. . . ." 

To  this  appeal  the  Crimean  Tartar  leaders 
attached  documents  which  cover  the  facts 
pertaining  to  the  violence  and  terror  that  has 
been  meted  out  to  their  people  by  various 
Soviet  organs  of  authority. 

Non-Russian  nationalism  is  one  of  the 
strongest  forces  at  work  today  in  the  USSR, 
prison  house  of  peoples  and  nations;  and 
even  such  small,  persecuted  non-Russian 
peoples  as  the  Crimean  Tartars  are  not  with- 
out their  own  inner  strength  and  fortitude. 
Although  presently  forced  to  remain  in  exile, 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  their  ancestral 
homeland,  the  Crimean  Tartars  are  strug- 
gling to  preserve  their  own  nationhood.  And 
the  courageous  leaders  of  the  Crimean  Tar- 
tar movement  to  return  to  the  Crimea,  who 
have  themselves  gone  through  much  personal 
suflerlng  for  the  sake  of  their  own  people, 
still  hold  fast  to  their  faith  in  a  brighter 
future  for  their  long-suffering  people. 

[From  America — the  Ukrainian  Catholic 

Dally,  Dec.  2,  1971] 

OuK  Readers  Report 

November  22.  1971. 
United  Nations  Secretary  General  U  Thant. 
United  Nationa,  United  Nations  Plaza    New 
York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention another  case  of  unwarranted  de- 
struction by  Soviet  authorities  In  the  Ukrain- 
ian SSR  of  Ukrainian  memorials  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  the  Ukrainian  people — the  barbaric 
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destruction  by  Soviet  authorities  of  military 
graves  In  and  around  the  Ukrainian  city  of 
Lviv.  Such  contemptible  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  authorities  In  the  Ukrainian 
SSR.  itself  a  member  state  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, violates  all  established  moral  norms 
and  might  even  be  rightly  construed  as  a 
violation  of  the  human  rights  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people,  to  whom  these  Ukrainian  ceme- 
tery memorials  are  precious  reminders  of  a 
glorious  past.  These  Ukrainian  cemetery  me- 
morials are  also  honored  by  the  Ukrainian 
people  as  markers  of  the  final  resting  places 
of  valiant  soldiers  who  fought  for  their  be- 
loved Ukrainian  land  In  times  past. 

But  the  Soviet  authorities  have  not  satis- 
fled  themselves  Just  with  the  crude  destruc- 
tion of  Ukrainian  cemetery  memorials  above 
the  graves  of  former  Ukrainian  soldiers,  they 
have  even  gone  to  the  extreme  of  excavating 
some  of  these  graves  in  order  to  destroy  all 
traces  of  past  Ukrainian  glory.  Disturbing 
news  has  recently  reached  the  West  that  in 
the  Ukrainian  city  of  Lviv.  at  the  Janivsky 
Cemetery,  military  graves  are  being  dug  up 
by  persons  responsible  to  the  Soviet  author- 
ities on  orders  from  these  very  same  author- 
ities. The  Ukrainian  citizenry  of  Lviv  have 
turned  to  governmental  and  Partv  circles  In 
Kiev,  capital  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR,  with  an 
appeal  to  Soviet  authorities  to  stop  their 
wanton  destruction  of  Ukrainian  cemetery 
memorials  and  graves  at  the  Lviv  cemetery. 
The  result  of  this  mass  action  by  the  coura- 
geous citizenry  of  Lviv  has  been  a  cessation 
of  further  excavation,  but  there  has  not  been 
one  shred  of  assurance  that  the  order  of  ces- 
sation Is  a  permanent  one. 

Meanwhile,  the  desecration  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities of  Ukrainian  cemetery  memorials  of 
former  Ukrainian  soldiers  continues  in  other 
cemeteries  throughout  Ukraine.  Many  such 
memorial  stones  have  been  smashed  to  pieces 
and  dashed  to  the  ground  by  persons  seem- 
ingly hateful  towards  every  reminder  of  the 
glorious  past  of  the  Ukrainian  people  Such 
action  bv  the  Soviet  authorities  In  the  Ukrai- 
nian SSR  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  un- 
condemned  among  all  people  concerned  with 
achieving  true  Justice  for  all  men  through- 
out the  world. 

I  appeal  to  you  not  to  remain  silent  about 
this  and  all  other  violations  of  human  de- 
cency In  Ukraine  and  of  the  human  and 
civil  rights  of  the  Ukrainian  people  by  the 
Soviet  authorities  In  the  Ukrainian  SSR  and 
by  the  higher  Soviet  authorities  In  Moscow, 
who  often  order  and  condone  such  violations 
In  Ukraine.  The  people  of  Lviv  whole- 
heartedly desire  an  end  to  this  official  van- 
dalism on  the  part  of  Moscow. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Path,  Nedwtell. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OP    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25.  1972 


Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  not 
often  that  a  man  becomes  a  legend  dur- 
ing his  own  lifetime.  However,  all  stu- 
dents of  American  politics  have  long  rec- 
ognized the  momentous  role  the  Hon- 
orable James  A.  Parley  has  played  In 
shaping  the  destiny  of  our  great  Nation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  recent  article  concerning  the  legendary 
former  distinguished  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, genial  Jim  Farley— a  great  leader, 
an  honored  statesman,  and  a  revered 
American.    The   article,    entitled   "The 
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story  of  a  Native  Son,"  was  written  by 
Louise  Steneck,   and   appeared  in  the 
Nyack,  N.Y.,  Journal-News. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Journal -News,  Dec.  13,  1971 J 
James  A.  Parley 
(By  Louise  Steneck) 
Every  weekday  morning,  James  A.  Parley 
dons  an  old-fashioned  black  suit  and  highly 
starched  shirt,  says  goodbye  to  his  maid  and 
walks  out  the  front  door  of  his  Waldorf  Tow- 
ers apartment  into  the  rush  of  pedestrian 
traffic  on  New  Tork's  Park  Avenue. 

Stepping  along  with  a  brisk  gait,  he  engi- 
neers his  way  through  throngs  of  New  York 
businessmen  and  secretaries  on  their  way  to 
work,  brushes  by  groups  of  longhalrs  who 
congregate  on  the  comers  ("It's  hard  to  find 
a  barber  these  days,"  Parley  grumbles 
'  they've  all  gone  out  of  business.") .  through 
the  heavy  revolving  doors  of  515  Madison  Ave 
and  up  an  ear-popping  18  floors  to  the  offices 
of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.,  where  he  hae 
been  chairman  of  the  board  for  more  than 
30  years. 

Settling  solidly  behind  a  massive  desk 
Parley  sits  immobile  except  for  the  incessant 
motion  of  his  yellowed  flngers.  and  views 
with  eyes  dulled  by  cataracts  the  mementos 
of  a  half  century  of  public  life— her«  a  pic- 
ture of  him  in  an  ear-to-ear  conference  with 
Pope  Kus  XU,  there  with  a  smiling  Madame 
C^ndhl  and  everywhere  with  one  or  another 
of  the  seven  U.S.  Presidents  he  has  known  aa 
personal  friends. 

At  83.  Parley  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
bastions  of  old  school  politics.  He  Is  a  firm 
believer  In  loyalty  to  one's  party— he's  an 
Irish  Catholic  Democrat— and  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  2-party  system:  "Don't  talk  to 
me  about  liberals— they  are  liberal  only  with 
their  own  views — they  annoy  me." 

Although  Parley  Is  nationally  known  for 
his  successful  masterminding  of  PDR's  1932 
and  1936  presidential  campaigns  and  his 
service  as  U.S.  Postmaster  General  and  na- 
tional Democratic  committee  chairman  dur- 
ing that  period,  he  is  still  a  viable  force 
within  the  party.  His  favor  Is  courted  by 
narty  hopefuls  who  recognize  Parley's  reputa- 
tlon  as  a  political  seer  and  his  ponularltv 
with  the  news  media.  (Parley  is  the  reporter's 
dream,  possessing  a  remarkable  memory  of 
dates,  places  and  names.) 

Farley,  however,  claims  to  be  only  an  In- 
terested political  observer,  having  offlclally 
given  up  his  Dolitlcal  posts  in  1940  soon  after 
he  broke  with  PDR  over  the  third-term  Issue 
Farley's  name  was  placed  in  nomination  for 
the  presidency  that  year. 

He  became  chairman  of  the  board  of  Coca- 
Cola  Export  in  1941  and  his  contract  has 
been  renewed  each  year,  although  he  reached 
retirement  age  almost  two  decades  ago. 

In  his  position  as  a  soft-drink  supersales- 
man.  Parley  continues  to  use  tactics  which 
won  the  favor  of  political  bosses  when  he 
started  his  public  career  as  the  Stony  Point 
N.T..  town  clerk  In  1911. 

He  works  long  hours,  especially  for  a  man 
his  age,  and  until  recently  often  spent  Satur- 
day mornings  In  his  office  before  attending 
football  or  baseball  games  later  In  the  day. 
He  attends  an  average  of  120  banquets  and 
at  least  as  many  luncheons  a  year,  most  of 
them  sponsored  by  groups  Interested  In  for- 
eign trade. 

He  visits  about  30  countries  a  year  for  his 
company  and  alvrays  calls  on  the  American 
ambassador  at  each  stop  and  makes  a  point 
of  introducing  local  Coke  representatives  to 
any  available  government  officials — "It  never 
hurts  to  know  powerful  people."  Parley  says. 

A  prolific  letter  writer.  Parley  learned  early 
that  nothing  beats  the  personal  touch — In 
getting  votes  or  In  keeping  customers. 

Since  his  wUe's  death  In  1955  (she's  "Bess 
Ood  bless  her."  to  Parley)  he  has  lived  alone! 
but  his  three  children  call  almost  dally  and 
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one  or  two  of  his  10  grandchildren  accom- 
pany blm  on  bis  trips  abroad. 

H«  still  flnda  time  to  visit  Grassy  Point. 
N.T.,  where  he  was  raised  by  "poor  but  hon- 
est" parents,  and  spends  long  hours  remi- 
niscing with  cronies  about  how  playing  good 
baseball  for  the  Grassy  Point  Alphas  helped 
him  win  the  town  clerk  post  In  a  Republican- 
Protestant  town. 

On  Friday  evenings.  Parley  may  be  found 
at  the  Biitmore  turklsh  baths,  sweating  un- 
wanted pounds  from  his  massive  frame — he 
Is  6-2  and  weighs  about  190  pounds. 

Although  Parley  now  claims  to  lead  a 
hectic  though  not  extraordinary  life,  the 
number  one  gladhander  of  the  Democratic 
party  still  keeps  a  keen  eye  on  current  politi- 
cal trends. 

Looking  to  the  1972  presidential  election. 
Farley  thinks  "bread  and  butter  issues  such 
as  Inflation  and  unemployment"  will  decide 
the  outcome. 

"The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  not  going  to  be  a 
serious  campaign  issue,  although  flndlng  Jobs 
for  the  boys  coming  home  Is  going  to  com- 
pound Nixon's  economic  problems.  If  he  does 
not  solve  these  problems,  and  soon,  he  will  be 
In  a  bad  position  when  the  voters  go  to  the 
polls,"  Parley  said. 

Although  Parley  does  not  want  to  make 
any  predictions  (he  has  been  remarkably  ac- 
curate In  the  past),  he  does  believe  Sen. 
Edmund  Muskle  of  Maine.  Sen.  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey of  Minnesota  and  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son of  Washington  are  "the  most  formidable 
candidates  for  the  Democratic  nomination." 
"Muskle  appears  to  be  ahead  in  current 
polls,"  Parley  noted,  "but  any  of  these  three 
would  be  perfectly  acceptable." 

What  about  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  of 
MassachUB«ttB? 

"We  must  take  Sen.  Kennedy  at  his  word 
that  he  will  not  be  a  candidate.  1  think  It  Is 
a  wise  decision.  He  is  a  young  man  and  has 
plenty  of  time."  Farley  noted. 

Parley  expressed  scorn  for  New  York  City 
Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay's  obvious,  if  unstated, 
presidential  campaign  efforts. 

"He  won't  get  far  at  the  convention,"  Par- 
ley predicted.  "He  deserted  his  own  party, 
which  put  him  where  he  Is,  and  I  don't  ex- 
pect he  will  be  much  more  faithful  to  his  new 
one.  His  campaign  will  reveal  to  people  across 
the  nation  his  failure  In  administrating  this 
city." 

Leaning  forward  In  his  chair.  Parley  drove 
home  his  point.  "Loyalty  and  honesty  are 
the  first  requirements  for  a  good  politician. 
The  party  must  always  come  before  the  In- 
dividual." 

"The  Democratic  party  gave  me  what  I  have 
and  It's  been  a  good  life." 


VANDALS  STRIPPING  NATION  BARE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
properly  concerned  with  the  maintenance 
of  public  property  as  it  relates  to  the  total 
environment.  In  addition,  we  should  em- 
phasize the  fundamental  respect  for  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  private,  property  which  is 
the  concemed's  major  trait. 

An  extremely  penetrating,  and  neces- 
sarily sharp,  column  in  the  Suburban 
Life  of  January  13  by  that  publication's 
city  editor.  Dean  Linton,  very  effectively 
calls  our  attention  to  the  abuse  of  public 
and  private  property  caused  by  deliberate 
and  thoughtless  vandalism. 

The  article  follows: 
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Vandals  Stripping  Nation  Bare 
(By  Dean  Linton) 

It's  a  shame  that  today's  architects  and 
builders  must  be  more  concerned  with  the 
sturdy,  vandal-free  qualities  of  their  public 
structures  than  In  the  aesthlc,  cultural 
aspects. 

A  case  In  point  Is  the  new  $66.4  million 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Like  swarms  of  locusts, 
thousands  of  tourists  and  concert-goers  have 
been  slowly  picking  the  center  apart,  from 
lavatory  seats  to  swatches  of  expensive  red 
carpet. 

In  the  first  few  months  which  the  center 
has  been  open,  Its  officials  say  the  public  has 
literally  "ripped  off"  an  astonishing  array  of 
Items,  from  pieces  of  the  wall  fabric  to  crystal 
baubles  and  expensive  Waterford  wall  flx- 
tiures. 

Visitors  appear  to  love  the  center  so  much 
that  they  are  taking  it  home  with  them,  light 
bulb  by  light  bulb. 

In  addition  to  the  extraordinary  number 
of  thefts,  vandals  have  put  out  cigarets  on 
the  fabric-covered  walls  in  the  opera  house 
leaving  holes  In  the  design.  Some  of  the 
plush,  cushioned  seats  In  the  halls  have  been 
rlppsd,  apparently  by  knives. 

Center  officials  are  planning  to  replace  the 
stolen  and  vandalized  Items  "with  something 
less  attractive  but  more  durable." 

It's  not  children  committing  these  acts  of 
vandalism  and  theft. 

Authorities  say  the  school  children  who 
come  on  tours  are  most  respectful  of  the 
center. 

"It's  the  adults  we  have  to  worrv  about." 

they  say. 

Some  example  these  adults  are  showing  the 
youth  of  America ! 

We  dont  have  to  travel  as  far  as  Washing- 
ton to  see  examples  of  Immaturity.  Most  pub- 
lic washrooms  show  the  childish  efforts  of 
frustrated  poets  and  artists,  keeping  main- 
tenance |>ersonnel  busy. 

Elevated  and  train  stations,  bus  stops, 
shopping  malls  and  theaters  are  all  targets  of 
these  creative  degenerates. 

How  many  newly  painted  water  tanks, 
bridges,  underpasses  and  signs  have  you  seen 
stained  with  the  numerals  of  the  local  high 
school  class? 

These  community  artists  are  well  on  their 
way  to  bigger  and  better  things.  Perhaps  the 
John  Hancock  building  will  serve  as  their 
canvas  tomorrow. 

Souvenir  hunters  necessitated  an  around- 
the-clock  police  guard  of  Chicago's  giant 
Christmas  tree  In  the  Civic  Center  plaza  dur- 
ing the  past  holiday  season,  a  time  of  peace 
a  Id  good  will  toward  men. 

Historical  landmarks  throughout  the  ootm- 
try,  as  well  as  national  and  state  parks,  would 
be  picked  clean  in  a  few  months  if  left  un- 
guarded, by  the  throngs  of  tourists  seeking 
free  samples  of  Americana. 

What's  the  solution  to  this  growing  prob- 
lem? 

Obviously  a  greater  pride  in  one's  commu- 
nity and  nation  must  be  Instilled  in  the  citi- 
zenry, starting  with  mom  and  dad  setting  the 
example  for  their  offspring  In  word  and  deed. 

We  must  start  someplace  and  where  better 
than  the  family  circle? 


EDUCATION   OF   THE   GIFTED   AND 
TALENTED 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  V^YDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
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recent  event  in  Long  Island  that  has  na- 
tional significance.  On  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, November  23,  1971,  the  Sands  Point 
Country  Day  School-Fetsch  Academy,  a 
world-recognized  center  for  the  educa- 
tion of  gifted  children,  installed  as  its 
provost  and  acting  headmaster,  Dr.  R. 
Gordon  Hoxie,  the  former  chancellor  of 
Long  Island  University  and  president  of 
C.  W.  Post  College. 

This  was  indeed  an  inspiring  occasion. 
The  salute  to  the  flag  was  led  by  the  4- 
year-old  kindergarten  children,  bringing 
joy  and  inspiration  to  the  hundreds  of 
parents,  students,  friends  of  Dr.  Hoxie 
and  outstanding  educators  who  attended 
the  inaugural  ceremony.  The  Most  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Benjamin  C.  Eckardt,  arch- 
bishop of  the  Free  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  Ontario  and  president  of  Phi- 
lathea  College  as  well  as  president  of  the 
London — Ontario — Council  of  Churches, 
delivered  the  opening  prayer. 

The  Honorable  John  Roy  Price,  Jr., 
Special  Assistant  to  President  Richard 
M.   Nixon,   brought  greetings  from  the 
White  House  and  delivered  a  stining 
message  of  hope  to  all  assembled.  Mr. 
Price,  a  resident  of  Long  Island,  empha- 
sized the  vital  importance  of  a  much- 
neglected  national  resource — that  is,  the 
gifted  children — and  pointed  up  the  need 
for  more  schools  like  Sands  Point  pio- 
neering in  programs  that  will  challenge 
and  give  opportunity  for  growth  for  the 
talents  of  these  young  people.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  of  the  elem.entary  and 
secondary  school  population  of  51.6  mil- 
lion there  are  approximately  2  million 
children    that   may    he   categorized    as 
gifted.  As  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Dr.  Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr.,  has 
so  effectively  pointed  out,  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  this  total  are  receiving 
appropriate    educational    opportimities. 
Whereas  the  Sands  Point  School  is  pres- 
ently limited  to  a  total  of  only  300  pre- 
school, elementarj  and  secondary  school- 
children, through  the  inspiration  of  its 
remarkable  leadership,  outstanding  fac- 
ulty and  enthusiastic  support  from  the 
children  and  their  parents,  it  is  serving 
as  a  model  for  education  of  the  gifted. 

The  Sands  Point  School  was  founded 
by  Dr.  Marie  L.  Fetsch.  the  recipient  of 
four  honorary  degrees  from  this  country 
and  abroad,  as  well  as  the  recipient  of  a 
gold  medal  and  citation  for  her  out- 
standing educational  work  from  His 
Holiness,  Pope  Paul  VI. 

Founded  in  1954.  the  Sands  Point 
Country  Day  School-Fetsch  Academy  has 
catered  to  the  needs  of  gifted  children 
for  the  last  15  years.  It  has  recognized, 
through  the  pioneering  spirit  of  Dr. 
Fetsch,  that  if  the  gifted  and  talented 
are  neglected  our  Nation  will  suffer  a 
serious  loss  of  brainpower.  In  an  atomic, 
technological  age,  ability  is  essential 
more  than  ever  before.  It  is  to  Dr. 
Fetsch's  credit  that  she  has  recognized 
this  need  and  has  given  of  her  own  fi- 
nancial substance,  of  her  time  and  ener- 
gies to  help  provide,  without  any  form 
of  public  help,  a  school  that  has  meant  so 
much  to  oiu-  community,  our  State,  and 
our  Nation. 

The  Governor  of  our  great  State  of 
New  York,  the  Honorable  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller,  in  a  telegram  to  Dr.  Fetsch 
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on  the  occasion  of  the  Inaugiiration  of 
Dr.  Hoxle,  wrote: 


I  am  delighted  to  have  the  occasion  to 
send  warm  regards  to  all  present  at  the  Con- 
vocation at  Sands  Point  Country  Day  School- 
Petsch  Academy  In  honor  of  Dr.  R.  Gordon 
Hoxle.  My  compliments  to  the  distinguished 
Dr.  Hoxle,  whose  splendid  contribution  as 
counsellor  to  your  unique  school  for  gifted 
children  merits  warm  and  wide  appreciation 
He  is  to  be  commended  for  his  continued 
dedication  and  devotion  to  education.  1  am 
sure  that  his  role  at  your  excellent  Institu- 
tion of  learning  as  Provost  and  Acting  Head- 
master win  add  appreciably  to  his  superb 
record.  My  personal  good  wishes  for  a  happy 
day.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 

In  her  welcoming  address  for  Dr.  Hoxie, 
Dr.  Petsch  presented  this  well-deserved 
tribute  : 

Welcoming    Address    fob    Dr.    R.    Gordon 

Hoxie,  Provost  and  Acting  Hejujmaster 
(By  Dr.  Marie  L.  Fetsch.  Founder-Director) 
IX  any  man  has  helped  raise  the  standard 
of  American  education  and  influenced  its 
constructive  development,  It  Is  Dr.  R.  Gordon 
Hoxle,  the  Provost  and  Acting  Headmaster  of 
the  Sands  Point  Country  Day  School-Fetsch 
Academy.  There  is  no  facet  of  education, 
from  primary  school  through  college  and  uni- 
versity graduate  work,  that  has  not  felt  the 
inspiration  and  challenge  of  this  world- 
renowned  scholar.  He  is,  in  every  respect,  an 
educator  who  has  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions, who  has  pioneered  In  college  excellence 
and  has  left  his  mark  on  the  American  class- 
room and  campus. 

A  native  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  Dr.  Hoxle  re- 
ceWed  degrees  from  the  University  of  North- 
ern Iowa,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
his  Ph.D.  from  Coiumbla  University.  Early 
In  his  caieer  Dr.  Hoxle  served  at  Columbia 
University  with  President  Elsenhower  as  As- 
sistant to  the  Provost.  In  the  early  1950's, 
while  a  young  man  with  a  brlgtit,  shining 
future.  Dr.  Hoxle  was  appointed  Assistant 
to  the  Chancellor  at  the  University  of  Denver, 
Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Director 
of  Social  Science  Foundation.  In  1953,  while 
only  34  years  old,  he  served  as  Project  As- 
sociate for  Columbia  University's  Bl-Centen- 
nial  History. 

A  year  later  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Long 
Island  University.  Going  beyond  the  aca- 
demic realm,  he  was  named  President's  Dep- 
uty to  establish  educational  programs  for  the 
armed  forces.  Dr.  Hoxle  helped  found  Mitchel 
College,  located  on  Mitchel  Air  Force  Base 
In  New  York,  which  pioneered  In  degree  pro- 
grams for  military  personnel. 

Now  began  a  new  and  exciting  venture  In 
the  life  of  this  famous  educator.  He  was 
asked  to  establish  C.  W.  Post  College  which 
in  1954  was  little  more  than  a  pile  of  sand 
and  bricks  enmeshed  in  a  gulf  of  mud.  He 
was  named  Dean  and,  putting  all  hia  ener- 
gies, acumen  and  wisdom  Into  this  project, 
there  emerged  a  nationally  recognized  Insti- 
tution of  higher  learning — C.  W.  Post  Col- 
lege. The  staff,  the  student  body  and  Dr. 
Hoxle's  Influence  began  to  make  a  dream 
Into  a  reality.  Five  years  after  hla  original 
plans  were  drawn,  Dr.  Hoxle  was  nanaed  Pro- 
vost of  the  College  and  In  1962  he  became 
Vice  President  and  then  President  In  quick 
succession. 

Recognizing  his  outstanding  and  almost 
mlraculotis  record,  the  University's  Board  of 
Trustees  appointed  him  as  Chancellor  of 
Long  Island  University.  However,  he  was 
requested  to  continue  as  President  of  C.  W. 
Post  College  and  served  conscientiously  and 
effectively  In  both  demanding  positions.  The 
extent  of  Dr.  Hoxle's  role  can  be  seen  as, 
under  his  leadership  as  Chancellor,  the  Uni- 
versity from  1984-68  underwent  Its  great 
period  of  growth  and  development.  Its  total 
assets  Increased  from  $34,000,000  to  $102,000,- 


000;  Its  faculty  salaries  Increased  from  a  C 
to  an  A  rating  by  the  American  Association 
of  University  Professors;  the  annual  rate  of 
gifts  and  grants  Increased  600  percent;  and 
the  annual  rate  of  sponsored  research  by  1300 
percent.  It  is  difficult  to  concaive  how  any 
single  Individual  could  possibly  have  accom- 
plished so  much  in  so  little  time. 

When  Dr.  Hoxle  tendered  his  resignation  as 
Chancellor  of  Long  Island  University  In  the 
Pall  of  1968.  he  was  named  President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Library  of  Presi- 
dential Papers,  later  renamed  as  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  the  Presidency.  As  If  that 
were  not  enough,  he  also  served  as  President 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  American 
Friends  of  Chung-ang  University  (from 
which  institution  he  holds  an  honorary  doc- 
torate degree)  and  The  Greater  New  York 
Council  for  Foreign  Students. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  of 
Dr.  Hoxle's  civic  and  professional  affiliations. 
Among  them  are  Included  membership  on  the 
following:  Advisory  CouncU,  Robert  A.  Taft 
Institute  of  Government;  Board  of  Trustees, 
Mackinac  College,  Michigan;  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, North  Shore  Chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  the  United  Nations:  Men's 
Committee,  Japan  International  Christian 
University  Foundation;  Board  of  Governors, 
Human  Resources  Center;  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. Tibetan  Poimdatlon;  Board  of  Trustees, 
Koscluszko  Foundation;  and  honorary  trust- 
ee of  Long  Island  Theatre  Society. 

Dr.  Hoxle  has  also  served  on  the  board  of 
the  United  Fund  of  Long  Island;  Council  of 
Higher  Educational  Institutions  in  New  York 
City;  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Science; 
La  Banque  Contlnentale;  Franklin  National 
Bank;  Brooklyn  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  as  Co-Chalrman  of  the  Nassau- 
Suffolk  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 
He  Is  currently  serving  as  the  Honorary 
Chairman  of  the  Fund  Drive  for  the  Human 
Resources  Center  where  he  Is  completing  a 
highly  successful  $3,000,000  drive  for  the 
enlargement  of  its  school  and  research  center 
for  the  handicapped.  In  the  Fall  of  1969  he 
served  as  a  Public  Member  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Officer  Selection  Boards  United 
States  Department  of  State. 

On  active  duty  In  the  Army  Air  Forces  In 
World  War  II.  Dr.  Hoxle  served  in  the  North 
Pacific  with  the  Eleventh  Air  force.  He  en- 
tered upon  mUltary  service  as  a  private  in 
1942,  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant 
a  year  later  and  advanced  to  Captain  in  1945 
Recently  he  received  one  of  the  highest  hon- 
ors available  to  those  who  have  served  their 
country  In  time  of  war  and  time  of  peace- 
he  was  nominated  a  Brigadier  General  In  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  He  came  by  this  honor 
rightfully,  leaving  been  cited  by  the  Air  Force 
several  times  for  Important  contributions  to 
USAP  educational  projects  and  other  activi- 
ties. Dr.  Hoxle  Is  currently  active  In  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  the  Air  Force  Association,  the  Navy 
League,  the  American  Legion  and  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  The  President  awarded 
General  Hoxle  the  Meritorious  Service  Medal 
However,  it  Is  In  the  field  of  education  that 
Dr.  Hoxle  has  made  his  greatest  contribution 
and  continues  to  cast  a  tower  of  light  and 
hope.  He  is  the  author  of  John  W.  Burgess 
American  Scholar,  the  principal  author  of  A 
History  of  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science 
and  co-author  of  Freedom  and  Authority  in 
Our  Time.  He  has  contributed  many  articles 
to  professional  Journals.  At  present  he  Is 
completing  three  more  books:  a  biography  of 
Arthur  T.  Roth,  a  volume  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  recent  Montauk  Conference  on  the 
White  House  and  an  American  history  text- 
book. He  is  also  the  editor  of  the  new  vol- 
ume. The  White  House:  Organization  and 
Operations. 

Dr.  Hoxle  has  contributed  to  more  educa- 
tional organizations  than  any  single  Indi- 
vidual In  the  field  of  education.  He  has  served 
as  a  consultant  on  college  training  and  de- 


velopment programs.  He  holds  memberships 
In  such  scholarly  associations  as  The  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association,  the  Academy  of 
Political  Science,  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  PI  Gamma 
Mil,  Gamma  Theta  Upsllon,  Delta  Sigma  PI, 
the  International  Association  of  University 
Presidents — to  name  but  a  few.  His  citations, 
awards  and  special  honors  are  too  numerous 
to  mention.  He  received  the  1964  American 
Bill  of  Rights  Day  Award  for  national  lead- 
ership In  the  field  of  education;  the  1965 
Aliunnl  Achievement  Award  from  the  State 
College  of  Iowa;  the  Korean  Cultural  Medal; 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  of  the  City 
of  New  York  for  outstanding  service  in  the 
field  of  higher  education;  and  the  Eloy  Alfaro 
International  Foundation  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  Award  for  distinguished  service  in 
the  field  of  American  education  and  Interna- 
tional understanding.  The  versatility  of  this 
famous  educator  can  be  seen  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  nominated  by  the  Association  of 
Urban  Universities  as  its  delegate  to  the 
President's  Commission  for  the  Observance  of 
Human  Rights  Year  1968. 

It  is  an  honor  and  privilege  to  welcome  Dr. 
R.  Gordon  Hoxle — scholar,  humanist,  states- 
man, administrator — to  the  Sands  Point 
Country  Day  School-Fetsch  Academy.  His 
knowledge,  his  foresight,  his  skills,  his  dedi- 
cation, will  serve  as  an  Inspiration  to  all 
who  are  associated  with  this  Center  for 
Gifted  Children — administration,  faculty, 
parents  and  students  alike.  With  our  new 
Provost,  we  can  anticipate  continued  success, 
growth,  development  and  national  acclaim. 
It  is  difficult  to  consider  anyone  In  the  nation 
who  can  contribute  more  to  Sands  Point  than 
our  own  Dr.  Hoxie.  Incidentally,  Dr.  Hoxle, 
who  has  served  as  Chairman  of  the  school's 
Education  Council  during  the  past  year,  was 
the  first  Commencement  speaker  eight  years 
ago  when  he  flew  back  to  Sands  Point  from  an 
assignment  In  Europe  so  as  not  to  miss  his 
appointment. 

With  this  example  of  dedication  and  de- 
votion, we  know  that  we  have  secured  the 
services  of  a  man  who  will  raise  the  stature 
of  the  Sands  Point  Country  Day  School- 
Fetsch  Academy  even  higher  than  it  Is  at 
present. 

We  are  happy  to  have  you  with  us.  Dr. 
Hoxle. 


VES  SPRAGUE 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 


OF    RHODE   ISLAND 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25.  1972 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ves 
Sprague,  the  distinguished  executive 
editor  of  the  Pawtucliet  Times,  was  one  of 
New  England's  finest  editors.  His  recent 
death,  after  a  long  bout  with  cancer, 
marks  the  end  of  an  era  for  the  Times 
find  the  city  of  Pawtucket. 

His  crusades  for  honest  government, 
home  rule,  and  the  public's  right  to  know 
were  compelling  and  effective.  The  en- 
thusiasm, aggressiveness,  and  Initiative 
Ves  brought  to  the  Times  when  he  be- 
came managing  editor  in  1950  and  execu- 
tive editor  in  1970  have  been  the  paper's 
trademark  ever  since. 

Ves  was  a  newspaperman  for  43  years. 
His  interest  in  sports,  as  a  reporter  and  a 
baseball  fan,  and  his  skill  as  a  cartoonist 
were  often  seen  in  the  pages  of  the  Times. 
His  leadership  was  recognized  not  only 
in  Pawtucket,  but  also  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Press.  He  was  a  former  president  of 
the  New  England  Associated  Press  News 
Executives  Association,  and  a  founder  of 
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the  New  England  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

His  colleagues  knew  him  as  a  man  of 
courage,  both  on  the  job  and  in  his  per- 
sonal life.  For  the  last  several  years  he 
had  fought  a  determined  effort  to  keep 
his  cancer  ailment  from  interfering  with 
his  work  on  the  paper.  Several  of  what 
were  to  be  his  last  editorials  urged  Con- 
gress to  pass  legislation  aimed  at  finding 
a  cure  for  cancer. 

The  accomplishments  and  Ideals  of  Ves 
Sprague  have  left  a  lasting  impression 
on  the  Times  and  the  city  of  Pawtucket. 
I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  tribute. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  the 
following  articles  about  Ves  Sprague 
which  appeared  in  the  Pawtucket  Times : 

[Prom  the  Pawtucket  (R.I.)  Times,  Jan.  8. 
1972) 

Vxs  Spragttz  Dies  at  68;  Was  Times  Exkcu- 
Tivr  Editor 

Ves  Sprague,  executive  editor  of  the  Paw- 
tucket Times  for  the  past  two  years  and  pre- 
viously Its  managing  editor  for  20  years,  died 
today  after  a  long  bout  with  cancer.  He  was 
68. 

Death  came  to  him  at  Pondvllle  Hospital 
in  Norfolk,  Mass.,  where  he  had  been  con- 
fined for  six  weeks. 

A  newspaperman  for  43  years,  Mr.  Sprague, 
in  addition  to  directing  the  Times  news 
staff,  wrote  editorials  and  on  travels  to  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  contributed  feature 
articles. 

Through  the  years,  he  appeared  at  various 
times  as  a  speaker  before  club  organizations 
and  also  was  a  guest  on  television  panel 
shows,  questioning  personalities  In  the  news. 

Ten  years  ago,  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  New  England  Associated  Press  News  Ex- 
ecutives Association.  He  was  a  founder  of  the 
New  England  Society  of  Newspaperf^Edltors. 

Mr.  Sprague  began  newspaper  work  on  the 
New  Bedford  Times  In  1928.  After  that 
paper's  merger  with  the  New  Bedford  Stand- 
ard In  1931,  he  Joined  the  Standard-Times. 
He  was  employed  variously  as  cartoonist  and 
sports  writer. 

He  came  to  the  Pawtucket  Times  In  1937, 
working  as  suburban  editor,  and  he  handled 
the  Attleboro  area  news  for  many  years.  He 
was  named  news  editor  in  1943. 

Mr.  Sprague,  husband  of  Wanda  (Ezyk) 
Sprague,  resided  at  4  Stony  Brooke  Lane  in 
Attleboro.  Previously  he  lived  In  South  Attle- 
boro. 

A  native  of  Oldham,  England,  he  was  a 
son  of  the  late  John  S.  and  Mary  (Sylvester) 
Sprague. 

He  was  a  member  of  Bethany  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  South  Attleboro;  Unity 
Lodge  of  Masons  of  Lonsdale  and  the  Stone- 
E-Lea  Golf  Club  of  Attleboro. 

Besides  his  wife,  he  leaves  a  son,  Donald  J. 
Sprague  of  Woodland  Hills,  Calif.,  and  two 
grandchildren,  Diana  and  Mark  Sprague. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  Saturday  at 
11  am.  In  Bethany  Congregational  Church, 
Newport  Ave,,  South  Attleboro, 

The  family  has  requested  that  any  tributes 
be  made  as  donations  to  the  Pondvllle  Hos- 
pital Trust  Fund  In  Mr.  Sprague's  memory. 

[From  the  Pawtucket  (R.I.)  Times, 
Jan.  6,  1972) 

Ves  Spragtte  Was  a  Crttsaoer  for  Home  Rttle, 
"Right  To  Know" 

Ves  SpragTie,  executive  editor  of  the  Paw- 
tucket Times,  who  died  today,  engaged  In 
many  editorial  crusades. 

In  his  writings  on  the  editorial  page,  he 
hit  hard  against  corruption  In  government, 
against  organized  bookmaklng,  against  any 
evils  that  he  and  the  Times  felt  to  be  harm- 
ful or  potentially  harmful  to  the  community. 

Mr.  Sprague — his  given  name  was  Sylvester 
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but  he  seldom  used  It — was  particularly 
proud  of  the  change  that  was  brought  about 
In  city  government  through  adoption  of  a 
new  charter  for  Pawtucket.  He  was  a  staunch 
home-rule  advocate. 

He  frequently  wrote  of  the  public's  "right 
to  know"  what  goes  on  in  government  and 
he  viewed  it  as  a  function  of  a  newspaper 
not  only  to  observe  conditions  but  also  to 
endeavor  to  arouse  citizen  interest  when 
remedial  action  is  required. 

Through  the  years  Mr.  Sprague  expressed 
great  satisfaction  with  the  policies  of  the 
owners  of  the  Times  In  never  fettering  edito- 
rial expression.  Views  of  local  management 
officials  continued  to  be  the  bedrock  of  the 
paper's  printed  opinions.  When  asked  who 
wrote  a  certain  editorial  or  why  it  took  a 
particular  position,  he  explained  that  re- 
gardless of  who  wrote  It,  an  editorial  repre- 
sents the  views  of  the  paper  and  the  issue  at 
hand  Is  approached  collectively,  not  individ- 
ually. 

In  speeches,  Mr.  Sprague  used  to  say  that 
the  newspaper's  campaigns  against  evils  had 
generated  the  public  indignation  which  re- 
sulted m  creating  a  better  climate  for  living 
in  Pawtucket. 

He  leaned  in  the  direction  of  a  nonpartisan 
approach  to  all  local  Issues  and  many  of  his 
editorials  expressed  favor  for  charter  reform 
and  for  truly  nonpartisan  elections. 

The  story  of  Pavrtucket's  revltallzatlon, 
particularly  in  the  downtown  area,  evoked 
Mr.  Sprague's  enthusiasm  and  he  spoke  and 
wrote  about  It  on  many  occasions. 

Before  becoming  executive  editor  in  early 
1970,  Mr.  Sprague  had  served  as  managing 
editor  since  1950.  His  cancer  aliment  devel- 
oped slowly  during  that  period.  While  he  un- 
derwent treatments  from  time  to  time,  he 
always  managed  to  be  on  the  Job  and  was 
known  to  be  one  of  the  first  at  his  desk  and 
one  of  the  last  of  the  staff  to  go  home. 

Despite  the  time  away  from  the  office,  re- 
cuperating at  the  hospital  or  at  home,  Mr. 
Sprague  continued  his  Interest  in  the  news 
and  he  kept  on  writing  editorials  at  home, 
mailing  them  to  the  office. 

He  was  unable  to  come  to  the  office  for  the 
past  16  weeks.  He  was  a  patient  in  Pondvllle 
Hospital  for  about  the  past  six  weeks  and 
It  was  there  be  died. 

Several  of  what  were  to  prove  to  be  his 
final  editorials  dealt  with  the  scourge  of  can- 
cer, and  the  government's  recent  legislation 
In  Washington  aimed  at  attacking  the  dis- 
ease. He  deplored  the  infighting  between 
Senate  and  House  over  the  measure  appro- 
priating the  funds,  noting  the  delay  it  would 
cause  in  launching  the  search  for  a  cure. 

After  work  one  day,  he  met  a  friend  of 
long  standing,  and  the  latter  told  Mr. 
Sprague  of  being  concerned  about  a  growth 
In  the  forehead  area.  Mr.  Sprague  Implored 
him  to  have  It  checked  Immediately.  The 
two  met  again  some  time  later  and  the 
friend  said,  'Ves,  thank  you  for  urging  that 
I  check  into  that.  I  did — and  it  was  malig- 
nant. I've  had  the  surgery  already.  My  doctor 
sees  no  problem." 

Mr.  Sprague,  for  years,  had  a  set  of  paints 
and  a  brush  close  by  and  whenever  a  news 
photograph  needed  touching  up  to  bring  out 
clarity,  he  would  turn  his  hand  to  the  task 
and  he  worked  with  the  speed  of  a  profes- 
sional. What  he  appeared  to  like  best  was 
to  illustrate  a  reporter's  story  with  a  cartoon 
he  drew  himself,  particularly  tf  it  lent  Itself 
to  a  humorous  touch  He  dealt  in  strong, 
broad  strokes  with  pencil,  pen  or  brush, 
avoiding  complications  of  lights  and  shad- 
ows. 

He  was  a  long-time  baseball  fan,  having 
played  in  semi-pro  leagues  In  New  Bedford 
as  a  young  man.  He  was  modest  about  his 
own  talents  but  one  day  let  slip  that  he  once 
hit  a  home  run  off  Danny  MacPayden  of 
Somervllle,  who  later  made  the  major  leagues. 
He  never  ceased  to  be  a  hero  worshipper, 
and  his  No.  1  favorite  was  Smoky  Joe  Wood, 
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a  Boston  Red  Sox  pitcher  of  many  years  ago 
whom  Mr.  Sprague  watched  many  times  at 
Fenway  Park.  Others  could  choose  Babe 
Ruth,  Tris  Speaker,  Ty  Cobb  or  Ted  Williams 
but  to  Mr.  Sprague  Joe  Wood  was  tops.  "He'd 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  pitchers 
but  his  arm  went  bad  early  In  his  career," 
Mr.  Sprague  once  said,  "But  he  was  such  a 
great  athlete  he  started  all  over  and  made 
the  majors  again  as  an  outfielder." 

In  1965,  when  the  question  of  the  Paw- 
tucket Indians  setting  up  in  this  city  first 
arose,  he  supported  the  move  to  the  hilt,  and 
helped  throw  the  support  of  the  Times  be- 
hind the  team. 

He  loved  music  from  classical  to  popular, 
read  extensively,  and  for  years  was  an  avid 
golfer.  He  swung  from  the  left  side  and  was 
kidded  by  newsroom  associates  and  others 
with  whom  he  played  about  his  "southpaw" 
style. 

He  was  an  early  member  of  the  Paw- 
tucket Newspaper  Guild. 

Employees  latch  on  to  expressions  of  their 
superiors.  Mr.  Sprague  used  to  step  out  of 
his  office  and  raising  his  finger  to  a  sub- 
editor, reporter,  or  office  boy;  "Got  a  min- 
ute?" Sometimes  the  "mli.ute"  ran  into 
15  or  30  minutes  or  more  of  conversation 
running  the  gamut — from  high  praise  for 
a  picture  or  story  to  a  hard  "chewing  out" 
for  some  aspect  of  a  news  story  he  felt  coiild 
have  been  Improved  upon. 

He  took  pride  in  the  accomplishments  of 
his  staff,  and  the  wall  behind  his  desk  car- 
ried plaques  and  certificates  which  reporters 
and  photographers  had  won  over  the  years 
in  writing  and  photography  contests  of  the 
.Associated  Press  in  New  England. 

Statement  Prom  Publisher 

Chester  M.  Spooner,  Pawtucket  Times  pub- 
lisher, today  issued  this  statement : 

I  had  great  admiration  for  Ves  Sprague, 
both  as  a  newspaperman  and  as  a  person.  He 
was  a  man  of  many  marvelous  qualities.  He 
was  creative,  innovative,  thorough  and  com- 
pletely dedicated  to  his  work. 

He  was  a  man  of  courage.  He  displayed  this 
quality  In  facing  up  to  the  Illness  that  caused 
his  death  today. 

He  vwis  eminently  fair  in  all  his  dealings 
and  always  displayed  a  high  sense  of  ethics 
In  his  newspaper  life. 

The  Times  has  lost  an  Invaluable  worker, 
and  I  extend  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Sprague  and 
to  their  son,  Donald. 

[From  the  Pawtucket  (RJ.)   Times.  Jan.  6, 

1972] 

Ves  Spragtte 

Newspapermen  are  not  newsmakers  In  the 

usual  sense  of  the  word.  Seldom  do  their 

names  appear  in  headlines.  In  large  part,  they 
ferret  out  news,  and  write  it;  their  day-to- 
day efforts  are  presented  Impersonally  in  the 
news  columns,  except  for  the  occasional  by* 
lined  piece. 

Most  of  Ves  Spague's  years  In  Journalism 
were  in  the  role  of  editor,  initiating  stories, 
guiding  reporters'  coverage  of  them,  evaluat- 
ing the  finished  product  and  determining  Its 
presentation  In  the  newspaper.  He  became 
acquainted  with  many  persons  who  came 
to  him  with  story  requests,  but  in  large  part 
he  tolled  out  of  the  limited  yet  comparative 
limelight  in  which  reporters  work  daily  as 
they  cover  regular  beats  or  tackle  other  news 
or  feature  assignments.  Yet  from  his  first 
day  in  1937  as  a  Times  suburban  editor,  this 
paper  carried  the  imprint  of  the  initiative, 
enthusiasm  and  aggressiveness  that  were  the 
unswerving  qualities  of  the  man.  As  he  was 
named  to  ever  more  responsible  positions, 
the  Times  more  and  more  reflected  his  news 
outlook — particularly  the  need  to  present 
all  sides  of  an  issue,  to  vn-lte  with  clarity  so 
no  story  would  leave  an  unanswered  question 
In  a  reader's  mind,  to  brook  no  compromise 
on  the  public's  right  to  know  how  the  pub- 
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He's  business  was  being  transacted,  to  chal- 
lenge Issued  statements  that  were  self-serv- 
ing or  contained  half  truths.  More  recently 
his  talents  were  channeled  Into  writing  of 
editorials  through  which  the  views  of  the 
paper  were  set  forth  for  readers'  perusual. 
Nothing  was  more  alien  to  Ves  Sprague's 
nature  than  a  quest  for  recognition.  He  was 
proud  of  the  calling  he  first  heeded  as  a 
young  man  In  New  Bedford  43  years  ago.  but 
sought  nothing  more  than  the  self-satisfac- 
tion that  comes  from  an  honest  and  earnest 
tournallstlc  effort.  Thus,  he  would,  we  are 
aware,  frown  on  words  such  as  these,  com- 
prising as  they  do  an  effort  to  voice  praise 
he  never  sought  and  recognition  he  never 
wanted.  But  In  the  peculiarly  typical  man- 
ner of  editors,  he  was  a  silent  factor  In  the 
life  of  every  Times  reader,  in  that  his  handi- 
work helped  mould  the  product  that  dally 
goes  Into  thousands  of  area  homes.  Disagree 
though  he  would,  those  of  us  at  the  Times 
who  knew  well  his  "background  role" 
thought  these  words  merited  the  saying. 
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PROPOSALS  FOR  TR.^DE  QUOTAS 
COULD  HARM  ALL  CONSUMERS 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25.  1972 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  expansion  of  the  European  Economic 
Community,  frequently  titled  the  Com- 
mon Market,  by  the  entry  over  the  week- 
end of  the  United  Kingdom.  Norway. 
Denmark,  and  Ireland,  the  United  States 
must  recognize  the  Impact  of  this  orga- 
nization upon  world  trade,  and  more  par- 
ticularly, the  competitive  position  It 
presents  to  the  United  States. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  the 
President  stated : 

Historically,  our  superior  technology  and 
high  productivity  has  made  it  possible  for 
America's  workers  to  be  the  most  highly  paid 
In  the  world  by  far,  suid  yet  for  our  goods 
still  to  compete  In  world  markets. 

Now  we  face  a  new  situation.  As  other  na- 
tions are  moving  rapidly  forward  in  tech- 
nology, the  answer  to  the  new  competition 
is  not  to  build  a  wall  around  America,  but 
rather  to  remain  competitive  by  Improving 
our  own  technology  still  further,  and  by  In- 
creasing productivity  In  American  Industry. 

Our  new  monetary  and  trade  agreements 
will  make  It  possible  for  American  goods  to 
compete  fairly  In  the  world's  markets — but 
they  still  must  compete.  The  new  technology 
program  will  put  to  use  the  skUls  of  many 
highly  trained  Americans — akills  that  might 
otherwise  be  wasted.  It  will  also  meet  the 
growing  technological  challenge  from  abroad, 
and  It  will  thvis  help  to  create  new  Industries 
as  well  as  creating  more  Jobs  for  America's 
workers  In  producing  for  the  world's  markets. 

Parallel  -with  this  policy  we  cannot 
afford  to  now  "look  inward"  and  cover 
ourselves  with  a  protective  blanket  in  an 
attempt  to  hide  from  the  economic  reali- 
ties of  the  present  world. 

In  his  column  of  January  23,  Hobart 
Rowen  clearly  encapsulates  the  question- 
able content  of  the  Hartke-Burke  bill 
now  under  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

I  commend  his  observations  to  my 
colleagues. 

The  column  follows: 
Proposals  for  Trade  Quotas  Cotnj>  Harm  All 

CONSUMFRS 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
In  his  State  of  the  Union  message.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said  forthrlghtly  that  "the  answer 


to  the  new  competition   (for  world  markets) 
Is  not  to  build  a  wall  around  America." 

Among  the  people  not  listening  are  a  hand- 
ful of  Influential  senators  and  congressmen 
who.  with  the  help  of  organized  labor,  are 
pushlJig  something  called  the  Hartke-Burke 
bill,  which— except  for  its  tax  recommenda- 
tions— Is  probably  the  worst  piece  cf  protec- 
tionist legislation  to  come  before  Congress 
siiice  the  dark  days  of  the  1930s. 

The  bill,  which  would  not  have  a  chance 
without  the  enormous  lobbying  effort  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  Is  a  serious  threat  at  this  point. 
Most  experts  on  Capltcl  Hill  say  that  It  has  a 
50-50  chance  of  passage,  and  the  odds  of 
course  grow  better  the  longer  that  the  unem- 
ployment rate  stays  high  In  this  country. 

The  AFL-CIO  lobbyists  have  been  selling 
"save  our  J^.js"  as  the  theme  of  their  effort — 
ai.d  it's  bound  to  have  an  impact  In  a  politi- 
cal year.  There  Is  an  underscandable  basis  for 
the  effort  by  the  unionists,  who  have  seen  a 
great  influx  of  imported  goods — especially 
consumer  products — in  the  last  ten  years. 

As  David  J.  Steinberg,  executive  director  of 
the  Committes  for  a  National  Trpde  Policy, 
says: 

"Concern  for  job  security,  job  seniority,  and 
the  protection  of  hard-won  fringe  benefits 
and  pension  rights  Is  a  natural  and  noble 
impulse  that  deserves  respectful  recognition." 
But.  Sen.  Hartke,  Rep.  Burke  and  their 
labor  supporters  are  going  about  the  task  In 
the  wrong  way.  Unhappily  If  anything  like 
the  Hartke  bill's  quota  controls  should  pass, 
It  would  do  Irreparable  damage  to  all  con- 
sumers. 

Even  more  important.  It  would  be  a  new 
step  toward  an  inward-looking  world  that 
someday  might  spell  the  difference  between 
war  and  peace. 

Curiously  enough,  although  members  of 
the  AFL-CIO  unions  who  support  the  Hartke- 
Burke  bill  are  consumers  like  everyone  else, 
the  Inflationary  costs  of  restricting  Imports 
has  been  totally  disregarded.  And,  parentheti- 
cally, one  could  observe  that,  for  all  of  Ralph 
Nader's  overweening  attention  to  the  plight 
of  the  consumer,  he  has  yet  to  criticize  this 
or  any  other  protectlontlst  effort. 
The  Hartke-Burke  bill  would: 
Withdraw  from  foreign  subsidiaries  of 
American  corporations  the  excessive  tax  ben- 
efits they  derive  from  profits  abroad. 

Remove  the  special  tax  exemption  now 
allowed  to  individuals  who  spend  at  least 
17  out  of  18  months  abroad  working  for 
a  foreign  branch  of  an  American  corpora- 
tion. 

Impose  strict  quotas  on  all  Imports  not 
now  subject  to  such  restrictions. 

Establish  a  kind  of  trade  "czar"  In  the 
form  of  a  new  Foreign  Trade  Investment 
Commission  with  exceedingly  broad  powers, 
replacing  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Give  the  President  power  to  regulate  the 
movement  of  American  capital  abroad  If  he 
decides  that  such  transactions  are  cutting 
Into  employment  at  home. 

There  are  many  tough  provisions  In  the 
bill,  the  whole  scope  of  which  is  designed  to 
encourage  exports,  limit  Imports,  clip  the 
wings  of  the  multi-national  corporations  and 
discourage  foreign  Investment. 

It  seems  to  this  observer  that  the  section 
of  the  Hartke-Burke  bill  that  would  reduce 
the  tax  benefits  for  corporations  operating 
abroad  Is  dlfflctUt  to  argue  with.  Even  Stein- 
berg's free-trade  lobby  concedes  that  "cur- 
rent tax  laws  affecting  U.S.  Investment  abroad 
may  Invite  review  and  possibly  reform." 

There  Is  no  excuse  for  allowing  American 
firms  operating  abroad  to  receive  a  "doUar- 
for-dollar"  credit  for  payment  of  foreign  in- 
come taxes.  The  labor  spokesmen  for  the 
Hartke-Burke  bill  make  the  valid  point  that, 
for  a  domestic  company,  taxes  paid  In  the 
United  States  can  be  taken  only  as  a  business 
expense  against  income,  and  not  as  a  credit 
against  other  taxee. 
The  multi-national  corporations  respond  by 


saying  that  they  require  special  tax  treat- 
ment because  they  compete  abroad  with  com- 
panies of  other  countries  who  get  similar  or 
even  more  favorable  tax  breaks  from  their 
nations.  This  is  a  weak  argument — certain- 
ly our  tax  system  need  not  be  adapted  to 
questionable  devices  used  by  others. 

But  the  total  effect  of  the  Hartke-Burke 
bill — acknowledging  the  responsibility  of 
Its  tax  projxisals — would  be  to  turn  the 
clock  back  on  world  trade  and  the  exchange 
of  new  Ideas  and  techniques.  We  would  be 
almost  certainly  guaranteeing  creation  of  a 
European  bloc  and  an  Asian  bloc,  protect- 
ing themselves  with  whatever  retaliatory  de- 
vices they  can  create. 

Mistakenly,  the  bill  requires  that  aU  goods 
containing  foreign  parts  or  materials  be 
"clearly  marked  in  a  conspicuous  place"  so 
that  American  consumers  will  know  the 
country  of  origin. 

It  Is  much  more  likely  in  this  day  and 
age  of  Infiatlon  that  the  American  consumer 
is  interested  In  the  price  he  pays  and  the 
quality  he  gets  for  his  money  more  than  a 
label  that  will  say  "made  in  the  U.S.A." 

A  happy  result  would  be  passage  of  mean- 
ingful reforms  on  the  tax  side,  and  a  Junk- 
ing of  the  protectionist  effort  to  cripple  im- 
ports. That's  probably  too  much  to  hope  for, 
because  the  AFL-CIO  pitch  will  sound  at- 
tractive, especially  in  the  midst  of  Mr.  Nix- 
on's sluggish  recovery. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  AFL-CIO  doesn't 
speak  for  all  of  labor  and,  overwhelmingly, 
the  Interests  of  most  American  workers  and 
consumers  would  be  served  best  by  the  free- 
trade  principles  that  the  AFL-CIO  used  to 
espouse  in  a  better  day. 


FEDERAL   ASSISTANCE 
EDUCATION 


TO 


HON. 


JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  does  not 
require  a  sage  to  determine  that  the 
American  system  of  education  is  in  criti- 
cal circumstances  today.  Though  prob- 
lems exist  at  all  stages,  no  level  of  our 
Nation's  educational  structure  is  in  great- 
er difficulty  than  our  neighborhood 
schools.  This  severe  situation  existed  long 
before  a  series  of  court  decisions  in  Min- 
nesota, California,  Texas,  and  New  Jersey 
placed  the  constitutionality  of  the  main 
support  of  local  school  systems  in  grave 
doubt.  With  this  doubt  now  very  much 
with  us,  reasonable  men  cannot  but  real- 
ize that  a  serious  situation  is  about  to 
become  chaotic. 

My  own  city  of  Philadelphia  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  seriousness  of  the  state  of 
local  education  throughout  the  country. 
The  school  district  Is  operating  under  a 
present  fiscal  deficit  of  $42  million.  The 
estimated  deficit  for  fiscal  1973  Is  $50 
million.  This  accumulated  figure  of  al- 
most $100  million  represents  a  barebones 
budget  in  which  every  possible  excess 
budgetary  item  and  all  too  many  essen- 
tial programs  have  been  cut  back  or  cut 
out.  Our  school  district  cannot  possibly 
reduce  Its  budget  further  and  provide  the 
most  basic  services  every  taxpaylng 
mother  and  father  have  a  right  to  expect 
their  children  will  receive. 

In  Philadelphia  in  the  last  year,  600 
teaching  positions  have  been  eliminated. 
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No  funds  have  been  allocated  in  the 
present  budget  and  none  will  be  In  the 
next  budget  for  necessary  new  equip- 
ment. Administrative  vacancies  are  not 
being  filled  and  cutbacks  in  present  staff- 
ing ai-e  contemplated. 

In  short,  my  city's  school  system  is 
being  crippled  by  a  lack  of  fmiding.  The 
money  simply  does  not  exist  at  the  local 
level.  The  people  have  paid  and  paid  and 
paid  for  education  in  Philadelphia  and 
thro'aghout  the  Nation  and  can  pay  no 
more.  Present  local  means  of  financing 
clearly  are  not  able  to  do  the  job.  This 
House,  this  Congress,  at  this  time  in 
America's  history  is  called  upon  to  meet 
a  need  which  is  over^^'helming  or  about 
to  begin  to  overwhelm  every  commu- 
nity—  large  and  small,  urban  and  rural, 
poor  and  wealthy — in  the  Nation. 

I  stand  here  willing  to  join  any  of  my 
coUeajjues  in  effectively  dealing  with  this 
problem.  No  effort  will  be  too  great,  be- 
cause it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
^his  Nation's  future  depends  on  this  chal- 
lenge being  effectively  met. 

One  among  as  has  recently  put  forth  a 
proposal  for  meeting  the  financial  crisis 
of  American  local  education  which  is 
worthy  of  the  careful  consideration  of 
tills  House.  Our  colleague  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  William  D.  Ford)  has  introduced 
the  Quality  School  Assistance  Act  of  1972. 
This  proposal  would  provide  $12  billion 
in  assistance  to  local  school  district  in  the 
present  fiscal  year,  with  increased 
amounts  in  future  years.  My  own  city  of 
Philadelphia  would  stand  to  gain  almost 
$90  million  in  the  first  year  of  this  pro- 
gram's operation — thus,  being  enabled  to 
meet  the  present  and  contemplated  de- 
ficits while  expanding  its  services  into 
vital  programs  too  long  delayed  through 
lack  of  necessary  funds. 

The  Quality  School  Assistance  Act  of 
1972  provides  for  a  greatly  expanded 
form  of  general  aid  to  local  educational 
agencies,  with  special  provisions  for  those 
districts  with  large  concentrations  of 
students  from  low-Income  families.  It 
would  provide  Federal  funds  for  con- 
struction or  modernization  of  over- 
crowded and  obsolete  facilities  with 
priority  given  to  school  districts  now  be- 
ing forced  to  operate  on  half-day  ses- 
sions. It  also  extends  the  impact  aid 
program. 

At  present,  the  Federal  Government 
contributes  less  than  7  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  educating  our  children  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
Office  of  Education  recommends  that  the 
Federal  share  should  be  at  least  22  per- 
cent and  preferably  30  percent.  The 
Commissioner  of  Education  has  recom- 
mended that  the  Federal  Government 
should  pay  25  to  30  percent  of  the  cost 
of  public  education. 

Under  the  Quality  School  Assistance 
Act,  in  fiscal  year  1973,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  provide  20  percent  of  the 
cost  of  educating  our  Nation's  school- 
children with  gradual  annual  Increases 
until  the  Federal  portion  reaches  a  max- 
imum of  35  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
education  in  1976. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  presenting  this  meas- 
ure and  announce  that  I  am  accepting 
his  invitation  to  join  in  cosponsorshlp  of 
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the  Quality  School  Assistance  Act  of 
1972. 

This  House,  this  Congress,  Is  called 
upon  to  rededicate  itself  to  the  cause  of 
education.  This  body  responded  to  the 
challenge  of  a  crisis  in  education  long 
before  I  came  here  in  1967  when  it  acted 
to  meet  the  Soviet  technological  offensive 
of  the  late  1950's.  What  is  required  now 
is  a  rededication  to  the  spirit  of  those 
times.  To  those  who  will  say  "the  fimds 
cannot  be  found,"  this  House  must  re- 
spond "whatever  is  needed  must  be 
found." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  placed  here  by  the 
people  to  find  answers  to  the  difficult 
questions  which  arise  in  the  course  of 
the  people's  affairs,  not  to  accept  the  rote 
responses  which  were  inadequate  yester- 
day and  would  be  tragic  tomorrow. 

The  yoimg  minds  that  will  make 
America  greater  in  the  years  ahead  are, 
at  the  same  time,  our  finest  resource  and 
surest  TUfc^nse.  Let  us  insure  by  our  com- 
mitment anti  action  in  this  body  that  the 
best  a  great  nation  possesses  is  assiu'ed 
to  its  young.  There  can  be  no  higher  busi- 
ness, no  prior  consideration  before  this 
Congress. 

SMOKING  IS  BAD 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
nonsmoker  by  choice,  I  recognize  the 
temptation  which  every  younger  genera- 
tion faces  to  demonstrate  adulthood  by 
using  materials  which  are  associated  with 
mature  citizens.  This  is  true  of  tobacco, 
liquor  and,  in  the  case  of  the  present 
younger  set,  drugs  to  an  alarming  degree. 

Therefore,  I  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  an  editorial  commentary  in 
the  Press  Publications  an  independent 
paper  serving  western  Cook  Coimty, 
which  I  believe  is  a  very  logical,  persua- 
sive editorial  pointing  out  the  bad  ef- 
fects of  acquiring  the  smoking  habit  at 
an  early  age : 

Smoking  Is  Bad 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  reconcile  the  logic 
of  the  younger  generation  which  is  quite  per- 
turbed about  environment  and  the  future, 
and  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  young  peo- 
ple these  days  are  using  tobacco,  liquor  and 
drugs. 

Youngsters  complain  that  older  adults  are 
careless  about  Uttering,  pollution,  smoke, 
noise  and  other  things  which  detract  from 
healthful  living  conditions. 

Meanwhile,  a  million  and  a  half  teenagers 
take  up  the  cigarette  habit  annually. 

In  schools  across  DuPage  and  west  Cook 
county  programs  are  being  presented  in  con- 
nection with  NatlonsLl  Smoking  Education 
Week.  Hinsdale  hospital's  "Five  Day  Plan  to 
Stop  Smoking"  is  being  explained  to  young- 
sters. Dr.  Parker  of  the  Glen  Ellyn  Clinic  has 
provided  some  good  suggestions,  and  other 
persons  and  groups  have  made  Information 
available. 

One  of  otu*  high  school  correspondents,  tak- 
ing her  teen  age  peer  group  to  task,  asks 
them  to  look  at  the  facts.  She  also  noted  that 
many  adults  have  stopped  smoking  and  ad- 
vises youngsters  to  either  quit  or,  better  yet, 
not  to  start. 
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But  our  correspondent,  Becky  Orendel, 
comments  that  "Many  teenagers  seem  to 
think  that  smoking  makes  them  "cool*  or 
that  It  makes  them  feel  grown  up." 

With  devastating  feminine  logic  she  as- 
serts, "Smoking  is  bad  for  you;  Its  been 
proven  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it." 

But  Becky  realizes  that  she  may  get  some 
opposition  to  this  stand  so  she  concedes  a 
dubious  point,  "But  after  all  it  'was'  your 
life." 


CONGRESSMAN  ED  ESHLEMAN'S  IN- 
NOVATIVE WATCHDOG  PROGRAM 
MERITS  EMULATION 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  President  presented 
to  Congress  a  budget  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
In  which  the  expenditure  level  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  $245  billion.  That  repre- 
sents nearly  a  140-percent  increase  over 
the  level  of  1962 — just  one  decade  earlier. 
Unfortunately  this  rapidly  growing  out- 
lay of  Federal  funds  has  not  been  ac- 
companied by  a  sense  of  confidence 
among  American  taxpayers  that  they 
are  getting  a  fair  or  efficient  return  for 
their  sacrifice.  Indeed,  the  persistent 
warnings  that  we  may  be  soon  faced 
with  a  widespread  "taxpayer  revolt"  at 
all  levels  of  government  suggest  that  the 
public  is  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  re- 
turn it  is  getting  on  its  tax  dollars,  and 
that  we  \^ill  have  to  be  considerably 
more  circumspect  about  the  ways  in 
which  we  expend  governmental  revenues 
in  the  future  if  we  are  to  have  sufficient 
funds  to  make*  ends  meet. 

In  light  of  this  growing  gap  between 
outlays  and  public  satisfaction  with  the 
results  of  Government  expenditures,  I 
think  the  Innovative  program  begun  by 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  Ed 
EsHLEMAN,  merits  special  attention.  Con- 
gressman EsHLEMAN  has  hired  a  long- 
time newspaperman  from  his  area,  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Pltzkee,  to  monitor  and  ex- 
amine all  Federal  programs  in  his  16th 
PennsyU'ania  Congressional  District, 
The  purpose  of  Mr.  Pitzkee's  investiga- 
tions will  be  to  let  constituents  of  the 
16th  District  know,  by  means  of  periodic 
reports,  just  exactly  what  they  are  get- 
ting for  their  Federal  tax  dollar.  This 
includes  calling  attention  to  the  pro- 
grams that  are  being  run  efficiently  and 
in  a  manner  beneficial  to  citizens  of  the 
16th  EWstrict,  as  well  as  those  that  In- 
volve waste.  Inefficiency,  and  question- 
able priorities. 

Most  of  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
recognize  Congressman  Ed  Eshleman  as 
a  dedicated  proponent  of  economy  and 
discipline  In  governmental  spending  and 
this  new  Initiative  only  confirms  his  en- 
titlement to  that  distinction.  I  think  his 
district  watchdog  program  Is  worthy  of 
emulation  throughout  the  country  and  I 
include  one  of  his  recent  reports  on 
Mr.  Pitzkee's  investigations  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Washington. — Congressman  Edwin  D. 
Eshleman   today   released   the   consensus   of 
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findings  of  the  most  recent  Investigation  by 
his    Investigator,    Charles    W.    Pltzkee. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  put 
$1.65  million  into  the  16th  Congressional 
District  In  1970  In  support  of  Federal  Agri- 
cultural programs.  That  support  was  In  three 
major  categories,  $927,438  for  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Services: 
$679,200  for  Pood  and  Nutrition  Services  and 
$47,320  for  Soil  Conservation  Services. 

Eshleman  pointed  out  that  only  30%  of 
Lancaster-Lebanon  County  farmers  partici- 
pate in  one  or  more  of  the  programs  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  provides  (or 
three  out  of  10  farmers).  The  largest  single 
program  was  the  wheat  program  which  saw 
Lancaster  County  farmers  getting  $220,991 
and  Lebanon  County  farmers  $89,781. 

In  Lancaster  County  $182,500  was  expended 
for  Bonus  Pood  Stamps  and  in  Lebanon 
County  $53,100.  Cash  payments  to  Lancaster 
County  for  the  School  Lunch  Program  to- 
talled $221,200  and  for  Lebanon  County 
$74,700.  Por  the  School  Mlllc  Program  ex- 
penditures were  $114,900  for  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty and  $32,800  for  Lebanon  County. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Services  money  was 
used  to  develop  broad  sou  and  water  conser- 
vation prn^ams.  This  particular  function  is 
becoming  increasingly  Important,  Eshleman 
said,  as  we  place  more  emphasis  on  environ- 
mental concerns. 

In  Lancaster  County  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment spent  $219,800  for  meit  and  poultrv- 
Inspection  and  in  Lebanon  County  $16,700. 
The  Congressman  pointed  out  that  the  meat 
and  poultry  inspection  program  Is  growing 
very  rapidly  In  the  16th  District. 

Other  prop-ams  included  in  the  investiga- 
tion were  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
and  XTSDA's  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Services. 

All  in  all  Eshleman's  Investigator  found 
the  Pederal  monies  administered  by  the  U.S 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  his  16th  Con- 
gressional District,  to  be  properly  handled. 
The  Congressman  said  that  his  study  also 
turned  up  another  interesting  fact.  "While 
not  a  federal  responsibility  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  agricultural  economy 
in  Lancaster  and  Lebanon  Cbuntles  t&ces 
threats  from  a  steadily  growing  tax  burden 
and  from  a  rapid  shift  in  land  use  from  Agri- 
cultural to  Urban." 

In  Lancaster  County  the  Urban  area  In- 
creased from  47.000  acres  to  102.000  acres 
from  1958  to  1967.  while  crop  land  decrea-sed 
from  377.679  acres  to  344  099  acres  diirtng 
that  same  period. 


to  take  over  their  country  and  resume 
the  persecutions  started  by  the  Czars. 

The  unflagging  dedication  to  liberty 
by  the  Ukrainian  people,  and  their  in- 
dominatable  will  to  be  free  will  continue 
to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  their  Russian 
oppressors. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  tribute  we  psvy 
today  to  these  valiant  and  honorable 
people  will  remind  free  men  evei-ywhere 
to  speak  out  against  Communist  tyranny, 
and  thereby  hasten  the  day  of  independ- 
ence and  liberty  for  the  Ukrainians  and 
all  other  captives  of  the  Soviet  Union 


UKRAINIAN   INDEPENDENCE 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OP  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  mv  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  54th  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  the  Ukraine. 

All  who  cherish  freedom  are  anguished 
by  the  continued  ruthless  domination  of 
the  erreat  Ukrainian  people  by  the  tvrants 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Ever  since  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia 
conquered  the  Ukraine  in  1709.  the 
Ukrainian  neoole  have  been  struggling 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Russian  oppres- 
sion. While  they  exoerienced  the  reality 
of  freedom  on  January  22,  1918,  when 
the  P.Trliament  proclaimed  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Ukrainian  National  Repub- 
lic, their  liberty  was  unfortimately  short 
lived.  Bolshevik  predators  came  In  1920 


SCRATCHING  THROUGH  LIFE 

HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25.  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress has  been  responsible  for  passage  of 
much  legislation  that  would  seek  to  help 
the  poor  of  this  Nation. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  often  wonder  If 
we  have  done  enough  for  those  citizens  of 
this  country  that  fall  between  the  eco- 
nomic lines — between  poverty  and  wel- 
fare, not  quite  totally  impoverished  but 
not  quite  able  to  meet  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  bare  subsistence. 

A  recent  letter,  describing  some  of  the 
problems  for  one  family  in  this  range, 
came  to  my  attention.  I  would  like  to 
keep  the  writer  anonymous,  but  include 
the  comments,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, who  think  we  have  made  a  great 
deal  of  progress,  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Dear  Mr.  Waldie:  I  saw  an  article  In  the 
paper  this  morning  about  the  $101,000  grant 
the  County  got  for  health  Improvement. 

I  sure  wish  eomethlng  could  be  done  for 
people  like  us. 

My  husband  has  been  retired  since  July  1. 
1963.  and  we  have  been  living  on  our  Social 

Security  and  a  small pension.  We  have 

one  son  In  the Academy  and  we  still 

get  Social  Security  for  him.  At  the  moment, 
this  year,  our  Income  was  $275  a  month 
Social  Security  and  $79,  my  husband's  pen- 
sion. I  am  not  old  enough  for  Social  Securltv 
and  as  we  dont  have  any  children  under  18 
any  more  I  have  no  Income  at  all. 

I  attempted  to  get  a  job  in  '63  In  a  school 
cafeteria,  but  was  told  I  was  too  old  (63)  at 
the  time.  I  also  tried  several  others  but  since 
I  never  worked  when  my  husband  was  work- 
ing I  have  no  experience  at  all. 

We  pay  $13.45  a  month  hospital  and  doctor 
Insurance  for  me.  which  Includes  $3.75  a 
month  for  my  husband  being  over  65.  We 
pay  $8.75  a  month  student  rate  for  our  son. 
Our  taxes  are  close  to  $30  a  month.  I  am 
using  medicines  about  $14.00  a  month  for 
the  last  two  years.  I  had  some  heart  trouble 
then  and  my  last  check-up  was  a  year  ago. 
The  doctor  charged  me  $25  for  that  three 
minute  check-up.  So,  I  don't  go  for  a  check- 
up any  more.  We  used  to  go  to  the  dentist 
every  6  months.  Had  to  stop  that  too.  Until 
my  husband  got  some  trouble  with  his  teeth 
and  he  ran  up  a  dentist  bill  for  $29  in  four 
or  five  times.  Two  weeks  ago  I  had  a  tooth 
pulled  which  had  to  be  cut  and  sewed.  I 
have  not  gotten  the  bill  for  that  yet.  but  I 
figure  $20 — so  I  worry  day  and  night  about 
the  bills. 

We  have  50  shares  of stock,  which 

were  20  and  'i  or  29  for  a  long  time.  When 
I  applied  for  food  stamps  we  could  not  get 
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them  because  our  stock  was  worth  $1,650  at 
that  time  and  the  allowance  was  $1500.  That 
stock  is  for  our  son  In  the  Academy  for  his 
education.  His  older  brother  had  his  50 
shares  and  we  could  not  put  this  stock  In  our 
boy's  name  because  he  Just  became  only  20 
yesterday. 

We  have  always  paid  our  bills  on  time  but 
right  now  I  am  stunned.  If  those  Insurance 
bUls  could  be  eliminated  and  those  medicines 
it  would  make  a  whole  lot  of  difference  al- 
ready. So  I  sure  hope  they  will  do  something 
for  people  like  us. 

My  husband  wears  a  hearing  aid  and  I 
cashed  In  my  insurance  to  buy  him  one  In 
his  other  ear.  We  Just  bought  two  new  ear- 
molds at  $15  apiece.  And  I  need  a  hearing  aid 
myself  but  no  money.  When  my  husband  got 
his  flrst  Social  Security  for  the  family  it  was 
for  $244.  and  now  prices  are  so  high  we  have 
only  about  $275.  On  Social  Security,  that  U 
not  much  for  Inflation. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  bothered  you  with  all 
my  problems,  but  something  has  to  be  done 
It  is  not  our  fault  that  a  lot  of  plain  food 
have  almost  doubled  In  price.  Thank  you  tat 
listening. 

(Signed) . 


GENERATION  OF  DOUBT 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25.  1972 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
the  most  satisfying  experiences  I  have 
had  as  a  public  official  stem  from  my 
many  contacts  with  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica. 

In  my  own  district  I  find  many  op- 
portunities to  meet  with  high  school  and 
college  students,  and  the  exchange  is 
always  stimulating  for  me— and  I  hope 
for  the  young  people  as  well. 

My  confidence  in  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica was  reinforced  this  morning  as  I  read 
an  article  by  Jack  Leslie,  a  senior  at 
Deerfleld  High  School,  Deerfleld  HI 
which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
as  part  of  a  series  entitled  "Speak  Out " 
While  Mr.  Leslie  does  not  say  that  stu- 
dent activism  is  dead,  he  asserts  that  the 
constructive  dissent  of  the  knowledge- 
able IS  more  effective  than  the  violence  of 
the  emotional." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  represent 
Jack  Leslie  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  I  insert  his  article  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Generation  of  Dottbt  Sees  an  Answer 
(By  Jack  Leslie) 

The  students  came  back  to  the  spacious 
campus  lawns  after  the  tear  gas  cleared 
There  were  more  of  them  now  than  ever  be- 
fore. All  of  them  had  weapons  in  their  hands 
which  they  claimed,  If  used,  would  help  them 
bring  about  the  many  changes  needed  In  this 
country. 

The  bureaucrats,  sitting  in  their  Washing- 
ton offices,  still  felt  threatened.  The  weapons 
had  been  used  successfully  by  many  before, 
and  they  were  relatively  easy  to  acquire  The 
conservatlve-mlnded  call  them  "tools";  they 
are  more  commonly  referred  to  as  books  and 
pens. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  development 
of  the  past  year  Is  that  students  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  they  can  work  effectively 
within  the  system.  The  fad  of  using  violence 
and  bombs  Is  sharply  declining. 
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A  negative  concept 

Our  generation  has  come  to  the  realization 

that  violence  Is  counterproductive  In  our 

society,  that  It  cannot  build,  but  can  only 

destroy.  ' 

The  decline  of  violence,  as  a  student's 
means  of  bringing  about  change,  isn't  simply 
a  haphazard  development.  Apart  from  realiz- 
ing its  counterproductlveness,  there  are  other 
compelling  reasons  for  its  decline 

First,  of  course,  are  the  Issues.  We  no  long- 
er see  pictures  of  American  soldiers  stacked 
in  heaps  along  Asian  roads.  Before  an  anti- 
war group  can  launch  a  new  campaign  Presi- 
dent Nixon  announces  a  new  troop'  with- 
drawal. The  18  year-old  vote  was  granted 
giving  youth  muscle  within  the  system 

The  ghettos,  at  least  for  the  moment  are 
quiet.  Citizens  mistrust  their  fellow  Amer- 
icans and  their  leaders.  Money  is  tight 

The  second  reason  for  the  decline  of  vio- 
lence comes  from  examining  our  generation's 
feelings.  We  have  become  a  generaUon  as 
well  as  a  nation,  confounded  by  ambivalence 
We  lack  the  understanding  to  know  what  Is 
right  and  what  is  wrong. 

We  are,  simply,  a  generaUon  of  doubt 
groping  for  understanding  m  an  era  of  doubt 

The  coming  of  this  doubt  could  be  ex- 
pected. It  reflects  the  same  doubt  present  in 
most  everyone  today.  Older  Americans  are 
confounded  by  a  President  who  helped  teach 
them  to  fear  and  mistrust  Communism  and 
now  Is  about  to  go  to  Peking. 

They  are  confounded  by  an  America  that 
appears  to  no  longer  make  and  shape  world 
ail  airs.  They  are  confounded  by  encouraglne 
economic  Jargon  that  still  leaves  them  with 
money  in  their  pockets  that  buys  less 
,„^f?^  "»"  confounded,  simply,  by  America's 
mabillty  to  aolve  so  many  of  her  problems. 

THIS  IS  the  answer 

How,  then,  can  we  cope  with  our  lack  of 
understanding?  What  is  the  future  of  stu- 
dent activism?  The  answer  is  education.  Stu- 
dents are  looking  for  universities  that  are 
educational  institutions,  not  battlegrounds 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  future  of  stu- 
dent activism  vinil  be  in  the  library  It  wlU 
continue  to  be  in  the  street,  the  ghetto,  and 
^e  capital,  for  education  is  not  confined 
within    the   walls   of   a   university   or   high 

The  bureaucrats  should  still  be  threatened, 
for  the  decline  of  violence  doesn't  mean  a 
fr  ?i  .°^  dissent.  In  fact,  the  bureaucrat 
should  feel  even  more  threatened.  The  con- 
structive dissent  of  the  knowledgeable  is 
more  effective  than  the  violence  of  the  emo- 
tional. 

Indeed,  over  the  past  year,  we  have  seen  a 
generation  getting  itself  together.  We  have 
gained  tremendous  academic  freedom  We 
have  come  thru  the  fire  and  are  ready  to  ap- 
proach our  problems  as  a  reasonable  people 

The  Molotov  cocktail  will  be  missing  from 
the  hands  of  the  future  student  activist, 
whose  hands  will  be  used,  not  for  destruc- 
tion, but  for  shaping  a  better  America 


NEW  CULTURAL  CENTER  PLANNED 
POR  QUEENS 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25,  1972 

^o^""-  ?^^ERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citi- 
W?«5  Queens  County.  N.Y..  are  to  be 
Diessed  this  spring  with  an  infusion  of 
cultural  activities.  An  art  museum  and 
repertory  theater  are  scheduled  to  be 
opened  at  Flushing  Meadows-Corona 
4^'  *^®  ^^^  °^  ^^6  1965  World's  Fair 
The  announcement  of  this  cultural 


event  was  made  at  the  opening  meeting 
of  the  ad  hoc  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Queens  Museum  of  Art.  The  museum  is 
to  be  housed  in  a  portion  of  the  New  York 
City  Pavilion  on  the  old  1939  World's 
Pair  site.  The  museum  organizers  have 
received  a  $100,000  grant  to  plan  the 
facility  and  to  prepare  the  building  for 
the  April  opening.  City  officials  are  plan- 
ning to  request  over  $250,000  in  1972-73 
city  budget  allocations. 

The  citizens  of  Queens  have  cried  out 
for  a  permanent  home  for  cultural  activ- 
ities. This  museum  and  theater  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  realization  of  that 
dream.  The  sites  of  the  1939  and  1965 
fairs  are  excellent  locations  for  provid- 
ing all  New  Yorkers  with  tremendous 
cultural  opportunities.  The  Flushing 
Meadows-Corona  Park  will  become  a  vast 
cultural  complex  capable  of  serving  not 
only  Queens  County,  but  all  New  Yorkers 
and  visitors  to  our  city. 

The  museum  and  theater  have  received 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  all  the  local 
community  planning  boards,  as  well  as 
officials  within  the  city  and  State  govern- 
ments. I  join  with  them  and  the  residents 
of  the  area  in  encouraging  the  construc- 
tion of  this  cultural  complex  as  soon  as 
possible. 


GENERAL  CHAPMAN— GREAT 
P^LORIDIAN 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEt; 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished military  career  has  ended.  Gen. 
Leonard  Fielding  Chapman  has  com- 
pleted his  service  as  the  24th  Comman- 
dant of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  his 
record  of  service  is  in  the  finest  tradi- 
tion of  the  corps. 

In  one  of  the  most  difficult  periods  in 
history,  General  Chapman  led  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  to  an  even  higher  position  of 
regard  and  respect  among  the  American 
people. 

While  he  would  have  my  respect  and 
the  respect  of  the  people  of  Floilda  re- 
gardless of  his  home  State,  it  is  with  a 
feeling  of  particular  pride  that  we  salute 
him  because  General  Chapman  is  a 
Floridian. 

His  father  served  in  the  Florida  House 
of  Representatives  and  for  many  years 
was  the  very  capable  superintendent  of 
the  Florida  State  Prison  at  Raiford,  now 
retired  and  Uving  in  Orlando. 

Not  long  ago,  the  Governor  and  Cabi- 
net of  my  State  passed  a  resolution  salut- 
ing General  Chapman.  I  would  like  to 
have  this  resolution  printed  here  as  a 
tribute  to  his  great  career. 

One  thing  about  this  particular  reso- 
lution that  I  think  General  Chapman 
would  most  appreciate  is  that  it  was  sug- 
gested to  the  Cabinet  by  another  former 
marine,  Luther  J.  Lambert,  gunnery  ser- 
geant, USMC,  who  resides  in  Tallahassee. 

For  all  of  the  people  of  Florida  I  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  this  resolution  on 
behalf  of  the  Governor  and  cabinet  of 
my  State.  I  feel  they  were  speaking  for 
all  Floridians  in  saying  "well  done"  to  a 


great  leader  who  was  indeed  "always 
faithful." 
The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution 

Whereas,  General  Leonard  Fielding  Chap- 
man, 24th  Commandant  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  and  a  native  Floridian,  will 
culminate  a  distinguished  military  career 
January  1.  1972,  and; 

Whereas: ,  General  Chapman  has,  for  36 
years,  brought  honor  to  himself  as  a  person 
and  a  Marine  officer,  by  showing  superior 
qualities  of  leadership,  bravery,  honesty  and 
Integrity  and; 

Whereas,  the  general,  in  his  Intense  desire 
to  improve  Marine  efficiency,  pioneered  the 
use  of  computer  technology  in  Marine  ad- 
ministration, and; 

Whereas,  General  Chapman,  as  Assistant 
Commandant  from  1964  to  1967,  was  Instru- 
mental in  keeping  the  Marines  in  a  slate  of 
combat  readiness  during  times  of  increasing 
world  tensions,  and; 

Wheretis,  General  Chapman  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  a  pillar  of  American  strength  and 
frlendsiiip  by  foreign  nations,  and; 

Whereas,  the  general's  untiring  devotion 
to  duty  and  deep  love  for  country  has  earned 
him  constant  recognition  by  superiors  and 
respect  from  subordinates,  and; 

Whereas,  General  Chapman's  performance 
througli  the  years  has  earned  him  two  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medals,  two  awards  of  the 
Legion  of  Merit,  the  Bronze  Star,  the  Navy 
Commendation  Ribbon,  two  Presidential 
Unit  Citations,  the  American  Defense  Service 
Medal  and  many  other  citations,  and; 

Whereas,  General  Chapman,  In  upholding 
the  proud  traditions  of  the  Marines'  196- 
year  history,  has  brought  continued  honor  to 
his  native  state,  and; 

Whereas,  the  general  was  the  first  Floridian 
ever  to  hold  the  high  office  of  Commandant; 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  the  Cabinet 
of  the  Slate  of  Florida,  as  duly  elected 
spokesmen  of  the  people  of  Florida,  extend 
to  General  Chapman  its  proud  congratula- 
tions on  a  job  well  done  and  further  extends 
a  sincere  invitation  to  spend  his  retirement 
years  among  those  of  us  who  are  so  proud  of 
Ills  many  achievements; 

And,  be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  General  Chapman 
and  his  immediate  family  including  the  gen- 
eral's two  sons,  Leonard  P.  Chapman,  III, 
and  Walton  Ford  Chapman,  who  both  now 
are  serving  as  Marine  Officers,  upholding  the 
traditions  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps. 


THE  COURTS  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF   CALIFORNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 10  a  Federal  district  judge  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  named  Robert  T.  Merhige, 
Jr.,  acting  in  direct  defiance  of  "the  law 
of  the  land"  as  embodied  in  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  and  going  well  beyond 
even  what  the  Supreme  Court  authorized 
in  its  Swann  decision  last  April,  which 
allowed  court-ordered  busing  xmder  some 
circumstances,  decreed  the  compulsory 
busing  of  schoolchildren  in  the  Rich- 
mond area  across  county  lines. 

All  past  busing  decisions,  even  the 
worst  of  them,  involved  only  school  at- 
tendance zones  or  requirements  within  a 
given  school  district  or  the  limits  of  a 
particular  dty.  The  claim  was  always 
made  that  the  school  district  had  delib- 
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erately  set  up  its  attendance  zones  so  as 
to  promote  racial  segregation. 

But  in  Eastern  States  like  Virginia,  the 
counties  were  set  up  before  there  were 
any  public  schools.  So  there  can  be  no 
possible  basis  for  claiming  that  county 
lines  were  diawn  for  the  purpose  of  racial 
discrimination.  Judge  Merhige  appears 
to  be  sajing  that  the  State  of  Virginia 
should  have  changed  or  ignored  its  coun- 
ty lines  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
persons  dissatisfied  with  the  "racial  mix" 
in  school  districts  resulting  from  those 
lines.  Because  the  county  lines  were  left 
as  they  had  always  been,  he  simply  or- 
dered a  new  school  district  to  be  set  up 
disregarding  them,  in  which  78,000  of 
104.000  schoolchildren  will  be  bused  into 
and  out  of  downtown  Richmond,  from 
and  to  the  suburban  areas  of  neighbor- 
ing counties. 

If  this  decision  should  be  upheld  on 
appeal,  it  will  mean,  for  example,  that 
children  from  Orange  County,  Calif., 
could  be  bused  directly  into  Watts  in  Los 
Angeles  to  attend  school. 

Confronted  with  that  or  similar  pros- 
pects, most  parents  who  can  possibly 
afford  it  would  probably  send  their  chil- 
dren to  private  schools.  But  in  view  of  the 
obvious  determination  of  some  Federal 
judges  to  enforce  busing  without  regard 
to  any  reasonable  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution,  the  law.  or  the  facts,  we 
cannot  rest  assured  that  even  private 
schools  will  be  allowed  to  remain  exempt 
from  this  sort  of  requirement.  Already 
the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  private 
schools  which  limit  admission  by  race 
must  lose  the  tax  exemption  to  which  .  11 
other  educational  imdertakings  are  en- 
titled. The  next  step  could  well  be  to 
apply  a  racial  or  religious  admission 
quota  to  them  too,  just  as  has  already 
been  done  in  effect  for  hiring  and  pro- 
motion by  companies  with  Federal  con- 
tracts, and  for  the  public  schools. 

Many  people  who  are  sincerely  con- 
vinced that  racial  discrimination  is  a 
great  evil  appear  willing  to  push  for  what 
they  ought  to  realize  are  almost  limitless 
evils  in  trying  to  wipe  it  out.  The  many 
American  parents  who  have  spent  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  their  hard- 
earned  dollars  to  give  their  children  a 
better  environment  outside  our  vice  and 
crime-ridden  urban  areas  have  an  abso- 
lute natural  right  to  keep  their  children 
from  beins  dragged  back  by  force  into 
the  cities  so  full  of  danger  for  them. 

There  is  still  some  reason  to  hope  that 
we  can  avoid  an  ultimate  challenge  and 
test  of  that  natural  right.  The  Richmond 
decision  will  be  appealed,  and  on  January 
17  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rejected— 
with  only  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  dis- 
senting—an appeal  to  redraw  school  dis- 
trict boundaries  in  Newark  and  Jersey 
City,  N.J.,  so  as  to  extend  them  outside 
the  city  limits  to  bring  in  some  of  the 
suburbs,  as  Judge  Merhige  ordered  in 
Richmond.  On  the  same  day,  the  Su- 
preme Court  agreed  to  hear  and  decide 
the  first  major  test  case  on  forced  bus- 
ing in  a  northern  State  where  schools 
were  never  segregated  by  law— a  case 
from  Denver.  Colo.  Last  April's  Swann 
decision  upholding  forced  busing  in  a 
southern  city  laid  great  stress  on  at- 
tempting to  justify  busing  as  a  means 
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of  overcoming  the  effects  of  past  school 
segregation  by  law.  The  High  Court  will 
have  to  go  further  than  that  if  the  bus- 
ing crusade  is  to  be  carried  on  nation- 
wide. The  decision  in  the  Denver  case 
will  be  a  most  revealing  test  of  the  real 
caliber  of  the  two  most  recent  Supreme 
Court  appointees,  Justices  Powell  and 
Rehnquist. 


FRANCHISES  ON  SOFT  DRINKS 
HELD  BY  SMALL  BUSINESSES 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight 
of  the  small  businessman  is  a  subject  of 
continuing  concern  to  me. 

The  independent  grocer,  the  independ- 
ent drugstore,  the  local  ice  cream  plant, 
and  many  other  familiar  small  businesses 
are  becoming  fewer  and  fewer. 

In  their  place  are  big  supermarkets, 
department-store-like  drugstores  and 
the  like,  all  operating  on  the  chainstore 
approach,  many  of  them  even  function- 
ing as  divisions  of  huge  so-called  con- 
glomerates. 

One  small  business  operation  which 
has  continued  to  thrive  is  the  soft  drink 
industry.  No  business  is  more  competitive 
for  each  and  every  sale  and  yet  the  in- 
dividual local  companies  have  been  able 
to  carry  on  because  of  a  franchise  sys- 
tem which  has  been  in  operation  for 
more  than  70  years. 

There  are  over  3,000  soft  drink  manu- 
factm-ers  in  the  United  States  and  all  but 
about  100  fail  within  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  classification  of  a  small 
business.  Indeed,  SBA  had  nearly  $8  mil- 
lion in  loans  outstanding  to  these  manu- 
facturers as  of  last  summer. 

Now,  however,  the  future  of  most  of 
these  manufacturers  is  threatened  by  ac- 
tion of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
which  insists  that  there  must  be  intra- 
brand  competiton  as  well  as  the  present 
vigorous  interbrand  competition. 

What  this  would  mean,  if  the  FTC 
argument  prevails,  is  that  local  terri- 
torial exclusive  franchises  of  trade- 
marked  soft  drink  products  would  be  for- 
bidden. The  owner  of  the  trademark 
would  be  required  to  iicenfe  anyone  who 
wants  to  set  up  a  manufacturing  and 
distribution  operation  for  the  line  of 
trademarked  products  in  any  area. 

The  apparent  rationalization  of  the 
FTC  is  that  the  present  soft  drink  fran- 
chises create  monopolies  and  restraint  of 
trade. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  considerable 
concern  over  the  years  about  industry 
monopolies,  much  of  it  justified.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  agree  that  it  applies  in  this 
instance. 

I  believe  there  is  reason  to  question 
the  guidelines  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
monopoly.  I  believe  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences— as  well  as  the  apparent  im- 
mediate surface  effects — must  be  taken 
into  account. 

In  the  case  of  the  soft  drink  industry, 
whose   major   volume   outlets    are   the 
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supermarkets  and  the  chain  drugstores, 
Is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  void- 
ing the  present  franchise  system  will  re- 
sult in  creating  vast  monopolies? 

Installing  intrabrand  competition,  I 
am  convinced,  would  simply  encourage 
mergers  and  imcontrolled  expansion  at 
the  expense  of  the  smaller  companies. 

This  particularly  would  be  true  as  it 
relates  to  the  big  chainstores,  who  could 
grab  the  cream  of  the  market  and  leave 
nothing  but  the  expensive-to-service 
smaller  outlets  for  those  soft  drink  manu- 
facturers who  try  to  survive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  permit  continuation  of  the 
present  franchise  system  for  soft  drink 
manufacturers.  Some  2,900  small  busi- 
nesses are  involved  and  1"  feel  that  their 
problem  warrants  careful  legislative 
study  and  action. 


OICLAHOMA  CATTLEMEN  OUTLINE 
PROGRAM 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Oklahoma  Cattlemen's  Association 
adopted  a  number  of  resolutions  at  a 
recent  State  convention.  I  am  Impressed 
by  these  resolutions.  They  reflect  a 
thoughtful  and  realistic  approach  to  some 
01  the  hard  problems  the  American  agri- 
culture industry  is  facing  today. 

Tlaese  resolutions  cover  a  number  of 
topics  ranging  from  marketing  proce- 
dures to  the  encouragement  of  research 
to  find  ways  to  keep  grassland  clear  of 
brush. 

I  would  like  to  have  these  resolutions 
appear  in  the  Record.  I  have  told  Mr 
Creede  Speake,  Jr.,  the  able  president  of 
the  Oklahoma  Cattlemen's  Association 
that  I  will  keep  these  resolutions  before 
me  during  the  consideration  of  appro- 
priate legislation,  and  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  give  them  the  same  atten- 
tion. 

The  resolutions  follow: 

Parm  Labor 

Whereas  the  federal  government  Is  cur- 
rently considering  the  elimination  of  the 
farm  working  class  composed  of  young  people 
under  the  age  of  14.  and 

Whereas  these  youths  comprise  a  neces- 
sary and  hard-workliig  segment  of  the  tem- 
porary  work  force  on  farms  and  ranches,  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  need  for  filling  the  time 
of  young  people  during  vacations  and  sum- 
mer  months,  and 

Whereas  outdoor  work  on  farms  and 
ranches  has  been  the  foundation  for  build- 
ing character  and  bringing  to  matiarlty  re- 
sponsible Americans. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Oklahoma  Cattlemen's  Association  In  annual 
convention  this  11th  day  of  December.  1971, 
request  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to 
allow  young  people  under  the  age  of  14  to 
find  employment  on  farms  and  ranches,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  U.S.  Depart 
ment  of  Labor  actually  seek  means  to  foster 
and  encourage  the  employment  of  young 
people  In  rural  areas  to  lessen  the  rate  of  un- 
employment among  students  In  cities  dvirlng 
school  vacations. 
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Pollution 

Whereas  agrictiltural  chemicals  and  live- 
stock feed  additives  have  allowed  agriculture 
to  prosper  in  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas  the  use  of  these  modern  methods 
of  raising  man-hour  production  have  lowered 
the  coet  of  food  production,  and 

Whereas  the  elimination  of  these  chemi- 
cals and  feed  additives  would  lead  to  much 
lower  production  of  feed  and  cause  severe 
hardships  on  the  population  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Oklahoma  Cattlemen's  Association  in  annual 
convention  this  11th  day  of  December.  1971, 
reaffirm  its  support  for  the  wise  use  of  these 
materials  and  s[>eolfically  request  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  weigh  carefully  the 
Increased  benefits  of  the  use  of  Diethylatl- 
besterol  and  antibiotics  against  the  unfound- 
ed charges  against  these  modem  feeding 
tools. 


Farm  Bargaining 

Whereas  the  beef  cattle  Industry  has  his- 
torically been  an  enterprlze  relatively  free 
from  government  support  and  payment  pro- 
grams, and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  cattle  industry  is  com- 
posed of  individuals  who  are  knowledgeable 
and  well  informed  regarding  marketing  pro- 
cedures, and 

Whereas  cattlemen  have  traditionally 
sought  the  best  marketing  methods  for 
their  beef  and  are  able  to  support  themselves 
through  individual  bargaining. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Oklahoma  Cattlemen's  Association  In  annual 
convention  this  11th  day  of  December,  1971, 
respectfully  recommend  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  that  cattle  and  cattle 
products  be  exempted  from  pending  HR  7595, 
commonly  known  as  the  "Farm  Bargaining 
Bill"  sponsored  by  Representative  Sisk. 


Britsh  Control 

Whereas  the  spread  of  brush  and  timber 
on  grazing  land  has  taken  many  acres  of 
potentially  profitable  grass  land,  and 

Whereas  the  present  method  of  control  of 
thus  brush  is  costly  and  time  consuming. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Oklahoma  Cattlemen's  Association  In  annual 
convention  this  11th  day  of  December,  1971, 
recommend  and  encourage  our  universities, 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service  and  private 
Industry  to  expand  and  Increase  their  activi- 
ties toward  suppressing  and  eradicating  the 
unwanted  brush  and  trees  from  grazing  land 
at  a  lower  cost  per  unit. 


Foreign  Diseases 

Whereas,  the  recent  outbreak  of  Venezue- 
lan equine  encephalomyelitis  (VEE)  was 
forecast  months  In  advance  of  Its  entry  into 
the  United  States  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  slow  to  react,  and 

Whereas  the  possibility  of  future  outbreaks 
of  disease  or  pests  to  humans  and  livestock 
is  not  unreasonable  to  assume. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Oklahoma  Cattlemen's  Association  In  an- 
nual convention  this  11th  day  of  December. 
1971,  urge  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  U.S.  Customs  Bureau  to  inten- 
sify their  surveillance  to  halt  the  spread  of 
alien  diseases  across  the  international  bor- 
ders of  the  United  States. 

Pollution 

Whereas  the  agricultural  Industry  has  al- 
ways maintained  that  pollution  control  U  a 
major  consideration  In  the  establishment  of 
any  agricultural  operation,  and 

Whereas  the  Industry  has  worked  to  clean 
up  the  air  and  water,  and 

Whereas  the  recent  call  to  citizens  to  re- 
port possible  violations  of  air  and  water 
quality  has  resulted  In  unfounded  hwass- 
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ment  and  crank  lawsuits  against  feedlots  and 
other  agricultural  operations  conforming  to 
all  existing  laws  regarding  pollution. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Okla- 
homa Cattlemen's  Association  in  annual 
convention  this  llth  day  of  December,  1971. 
to  encourage  lawmakers  to  eliminate  from 
pending  SB  2770  the  section  permitting  indi- 
vidual citizens  who  have  suffered  no  damage 
to  bring  suit  against  feedlots  in  order  to 
collect  monetary  rewards,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  legislators  be 
encouraged  to  eliminate  from  SB  2770  that 
section  which  specifies  that  there  is  to  be 
zero  pollution  by  the  year  1985,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  legislators  be 
informed  of  the  efforts  of  agriculture  to  con- 
trol pollution  oS  the  environment  although 
the  natural  elements  and  Acts  of  God  places 
agriculture  in  a  unique  position  when  rain, 
wind  or  storm  are  excessive  and  may  tem- 
porarUy  cause  difficulty  In  complying  with 
the  existing  laws. 


NATION  SHOULD  JOIN  SCIENCE  IN 
HONORINQ  COPERNICUS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  work 
of  Nicolaus  Copernicus  is  accepted  as 
marking  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  mod- 
ern science. 

Copernicus  was  bom  in  Poland  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1473,  and  worked  and  spent  his 
life  in  that  country.  Next  year  will  mark 
the  quinquecentennial  of  his  birth. 

Accepting  an  invitation  from  the  Polish 
Government  to  take  the  leadership  in 
arranging  appropriate  observances  in 
honor  of  Copernicus,  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  has  named  a  special  com- 
mittee to  make  recommendations. 

The  committee  is  headed  by  Dr.  Antoni 
Zygmund  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
chairman,  and  Dr.  Jerzy  Neyman  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  vice 
chairman.  Both  Drs.  Zygmund  and  Ney- 
man are  members  of  the  Polish  Academy 
of  Science  in  Warsaw  as  well  as  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  other  members  of  the  special  com- 
mittee are:  Dr.  Owen  Gingerich  of  the 
Smithsonian  Astrophysics  Laboratory 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  Dr.  N.  U.  Mayall,  re- 
tired director  of  Kitt  Peak  National  Ob- 
servatory; Dr.  Stanislaw  Mrozowski  of 
State  University  at  Bufifalo,  N.Y.;  and 
Dr.  C.  R.  O'Dell,  of  Yerkes  Observa- 
tory, Williams  Bay,  Wis. 

The  committee  already  has  made  sev- 
eral recommendations  to  the  National 
Academy,  but  no  final  decisions  have 
been  announced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  joint  resolution  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  February  19,  1973,  as 
"Nicolaus  Copernicus  Day"  in  honor  of 
the  father  of  modern  science. 

Through  such  proclamation  and  des- 
ignation, the  American  public  will  be 
able  to  join  with  the  scientific  commu- 
nities in  the  United  States,  Poland,  and 
other  nations  in  paying  tribute  to  this 
great  astronomer  and  author  of  the 
heliocentric  system  of  the  structure  of 
the  universe. 
As  a  further  tribute.  I  am  urging  the 
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Citizens  Stamp  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  authorize  is- 
suance of  a  commemorative  stamp  in 
Copernicus'  honor. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  pio- 
neering role  of  Copernicus  in  modem 
science.  His  work  has  been  described  as 
breaking  the  intellectual  slumber  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  work  of  Copernicus  was  the  death 
of  the  homocentric  universe.  Copernicus 
had  shown  that  the  planets,  including 
the  earth,  revolve  about  the  sun. 

Mr.  Speaker,  preparations  are  imder 
way  among  scientists  throughout  the 
world  for  paying  tribute  to  Copernicus 
on  the  500th  anniversary  of  his  birth. 
I  hope  for  early  consideration  of  my 
resolution. 


A.  PRICE  WOODARD,  JR. :  A  DIS- 
TINGUISHED AMERICAN 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  A.  Price 
Woodard.  Jr.,  who  was  a  distinguished 
American,  a  dear  friend,  and  the  first 
black  mayor  of  the  city  of  Wichita, 
Kans..  died  on  January  13.  1972.  in  his 
hometown.  He  was  cut  down  in  the  prime 
of  life,  age  52,  by  cancer,  which  we  are 
vowed  to  conquer  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

Price  Woodard  was  an  attorney  by  pro- 
fession. His  priorities  in  recent  years, 
however,  were  in  behalf  of  his  commu- 
nity and  his  fellow  citizens.  He  had 
served  4  years  on  the  Wichita  Board  of 
Education  as  an  able  spokesman  for 
quality  schools  and  quality  learning  op- 
portunities for  all  of  Wichita's  children. 
Then  came  his  election  to  a  4 -year  term 
as  city  commissioner.  He  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  commission  and  on  April  14, 
1970,  was  elected  by  members  of  the 
commission  as  mayor. 

He  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  that  office,  and  he 
worked  tirelessly  to  overcome  serious 
social  and  economic  problems  confront- 
ing the  community. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  with  him 
on  many  occasions  here  in  Washington 
on  Federal  matters  relating  to  Wichita. 
He  won  the  respect  of  the  White  House, 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  other  Fed- 
eral oflacials  in  many  agencies  through- 
out Washington.  President  Nixon  had 
called  upon  him  to  serve  on  several  ad- 
visory committees  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

His  energy  and  efforts  in  behalf  of 
Wichita  were  rewarded  with  success. 
Price  Woodard  sacrificed  personal  re- 
wards to  help  build  a  better  community 
for  all  men.  Perhaps  that  will  be  his  fin- 
est memorial. 

Mrs.  Shriver  and  I  Join  in  extending 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  widow, 
Bemlce,  and  to  his  children,  Ambrose 
Price  m  and  Susan  Leora.  We  pray 
that  God  will  comfort  them  durlag  this 
time  of  sorrow. 
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I  include  in  the  Record  the  following 
editorials  which  eloquently  eulogize  the 
work  and  achievements  of  Mr.  Woodard : 

[From  the  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  News] 
A.  Price  Woodard 

Measured  by  many  terms,  A.  Price  Woodard 
was  a  rare  one. 

He  was  a  black,  and  proud  of  It. 

He  was  a  leader,  both  In  civic  activity  and 
in  politics,  and  he  was  humble  about  that. 

He  was  an  Intellectual,  enough  of  one  to 
be  able  to  talk  on  even  terms  with  the  least- 
educated  as  well  as  with  the  double  domes. 

Most  of  all,  Price  Woodard  was  an  example. 

Not  because  he  was  black,  and  had  devel- 
oped to  prominence.  He  was  an  example  of 
how  good  political  leaders  dedicate  their  lives 
to  serving  the  public  who  give  them  respon- 
sibility. He  demonstrated  that  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility In  his  work  for  Wichita  schools, 
as  city  commissioner  and  mayor,  and  as  a 
key  figure  in  regional  Republican  politics. 

Finally.  Price  Woodard  was  a  fighter.  Some- 
times he  had  to  do  battle  with  members  of 
his  own  race,  but  his  convictions  didn't  fal- 
ter— probably  because  they  were  based  on 
serious  study  of  right  and  wrong. 
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EUROPEAN  TRIP  REPORT  OF 
APOLLO  15  COMM/\NDER  COL. 
DAVID  R.  SCOTT 


January  25,  1972 


[From  the  Wichita,  Kans.,  Beacon] 
A.  Price  Woodard 
A.  Price  Woodard,  who  died  Thursday  at 
52.  expended  his  life  generously  and  sacrl- 
ficially  for  the  people  of  this  community. 

Most  recently  he  was  mayor,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  with  distinction  from  April  14, 
1970,  to  April  13,  1971.  In  the  preceding  year 
he  was  president  of  the  city  commission.  His 
entire  term  was  for  four  years,  during  which 
he  worked  vigorously  and  often  In  the  face 
of  severe  difficulties,  for  the  things  he  be- 
lieved in. 

But  though  that  was  the  climax  of  his 
public  service,  it  was  far  from  being  all  of 
it.  He  also  served  four  years  on  the  school 
board,  and  gave  unstlntlngly  of  hla  time  to 
professional,  civic  and  community  groups. 

He  performed  ably  on  boards  of  the  Kansas 
Chlldrens  Service  League,  Family  Consulta- 
tion Service,  the  North  Branch  YMCA.  and  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Calvary 
Baptist  Church. 

An  energetic  and  a  capable  man,  he  worked 
vigorously  at  everything  he  did.  His  public 
career  contributed  materially  to  better  racial 
understanding  in  the  community. 

Unfortunately,  his  devotion  to  public  serv- 
ice was  at  the  expense  of  his  private  career 
as  an  attorney.  Particularly  in  the  years  that 
he  served  on  the  city  commission  the  public 
demands  upon  him  were  so  heavy  that  his 
Income  no  longer  could  match  his  expenses. 
His  lingering  final  Ulness  further  contributed 
to  a  burden  of  debt. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  a  fund  to  honor 
him  and  help  his  family  has  been  established 
and  a  goal  of  $25,000  set.  Many  small  dona- 
tions— and  a  few  more  sizeable  ones — have 
been  received. 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 


OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1972 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes 
overlooked  in  discussions  on  the  benefits 
of  this  Nation's  space  program,  are  its 
very  real  and  tangible  benefits  in  foster- 
ing good  will  for  the  United  States  among 
other  nations. 

The  crew  of  Apollo  15  are  now  on  a 
good  will  tour  of  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 
In  the  latter  part  of  last  year  they  visited 
England,  Sweden,  Germany.  Italy,  and 
France.  In  response  to  my  request  as 
the  ranking  member  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Cooperation  in  Sci- 
ence and  Space,  NASA  furnished  me  with 
a  report  of  this  latter  trip  by  the  Apollo 
15  Commander,  Col.  David  R.  Scott.  I 
recommend  this  report  to  my  colleagues 
and  include  it  in  the  Record: 
EtTROPEAN  Trip  Report 
(By  Col.  David  R.  Scott) 
The  crew  of  Apollo   15  has  just  returned 
from    a    very    successful    two   week    visit   of 
major  scientific  communities  In  Europe.  The 
events  in  each  of  the  five  countries  visited 
included  a  "round  table"  discussion  with  ap- 
proximately    twenty     prominent     scientists 
having  an  association  or  particular  interest 
in    lunar    exploration,    a    general    scientific 
briefing    with    questions    and    answers    to    a 
larger  gathering  of  university  faculty,  scien- 
tists and  graduate  students   (up  to  800),  a 
press    conference,    and    one    or    more   panel 
tyj>e  television  shows. 

Presentations  were  made  in  England, 
Sweden,  Germany,  Italy  and  Prance;  and  in 
each  case  the  response  was  excellent.  Most 
questions  related  to  the  results  of  Apollo 
missions,  Apollo  15  in  particular.  Our  col- 
leagues in  Europe  are  quite  excited  about 
being  able  to  participate  in  the  lunar  pro- 
gram and  very  proud  of  the  results  they  have 
obtained,  as  they  should  be.  Additionally, 
many  scientists  expressed  a  great  deal  of  In- 
terest in  post-Apollo  activities. 

As  you  know,  the  initial  scientific  report 
of  Apollo  15  has  not  yet  been  published  al- 
though much  of  the  data  has  been  reduced 
and  were  available  to  us  prior  to  the  trip. 
With  this  Information  and  the  three  Apollo 
15  lunar  samples  which  accompanied  us  we 
were  able  to  present  some  new  and  meaning- 
ful facts  to  the  European  scientific  com- 
munity. Needless  to  say,  they  appeared  to  be 
quite  appreciative  of  having  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  results  of  Apollo  15  with  us. 
The  exchange  of  Information  was  not  uni- 


lateral however,  as  we  received  many  In- 
teresting comments  and  Impressions  as  well 
as  challenging  questions  many  of  which  we 
have  had  to  answer  by  correspondence  since 
our  return.  In  addition  to  being  most  in- 
terested In  future  science  In  space,  the 
Europeans  are  extremely  Interested  and  en- 
couraged by  the  current  Soviet-American 
discussions  on  a  mutual  docking  system  and 
flight.  The  peaceful  exploration  of  space  and 
the  cooperation  this  country  has  demon- 
strated in  its  dissemination  of  scientific  and 
technological  results  Is  most  Impressive  in 
the  eyes  of  other  countries  and  reflects  in 
their  obvious  support  and  enthusiasm. 

As  we  progressed  from  one  country  to  an- 
other we  began  to  realize  that  English  is  be- 
coming the  universal  scientific  language.  The 
more  technical  the  session  the  less  necessary 
the  requirement  for  an  interpreter.  And  since 
our  lunar  explorations  are  conducted  exclu- 
sively in  English,  the  general  public  through- 
out the  world  finds  a  knowledge  of  English 
very  helpful  in  keeping  abreast  of  events 
during  the  flights. 

Based  on  past  experience,  we  expected  and 
found  the  people  of  Europe  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  space  program;  and  even  though 
they  occasionally  asked  the  question  "why 
explore  the  moon  and  space",  their  attitude 
was  that  of  complete  acceptance.  I  believe 
this  is  at  least  in  part  due  to  their  maturity 
and  understanding  that  the  fruits  of  scien- 
tific endeavors  are  sometimes  hundreds  of 
years  In  the  making;  in  fact,  we  could  relate 
quite  well  to  the  direct  contributions  of  New- 
ton and  daVlnci  to  the  success  of  Apollo  15. 
Throughout  the  visit  we  were  most  im- 
pressed and  quite  proud  of  the  respect  and 
admiration  for  our  country  expressed  by  peo- 
ple of  other  nations,  from  the  television 
cdmeramea  to  the  heads  of  state.  We  were 
also  quite  gratified  by  the  warm,  friendly  and 
meaningful  audiences  we  had  with  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  the  President  of 
Italy,  Pope  Paul  VI,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
of  France.  The  stature  of  this  country  has 
been  enhanced  significantly  by  our  scien- 
tific discoveries  and  technological  progress. 

The  overall  result  of  the  trip  was  an  ex- 
cellent exchange  of  Ideas  and  information 
relative  to  the  exploration  of  the  moon  and 
space,  a  demonstration  of  NASA's  willingness 
to  provide  as  much  information  as  possible 
to  scientific  communities  of  other  nations, 
and  a  stimulation  of  interest  among  the  Eu- 
ropeans in  scientific  endeavors  of  the  present 
and  the  future.  Addltloi..illy.  the  congenial 
atmosphere  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
visit  made  each  event  quite  enjoyable  for  all 
participants.  It  was  Indeed  a  good  will  trip. 
An  endeavor  such  as  this  clearly  illustrates 
that  space  is  the  best  and  possibly  the  only 
arena  of  worldwide  interest  where  the  United 
States  can  demonstrate  at  the  same  time  its 
technological  strength,  scientific  expertise.  Its 
peaceful  intentions  and  the  openness  of  a 
free  society.  The  crew  of  Apollo  15  is  appre- 
ciative of  once  again  having  had  the  privi- 
lege of  representing  our  country  In  a  voy- 
age of  significant  dimensions. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Bishop  Basil  H.  Losten,  Immaculate 
Conception  Ukrainian  Catholic  Cathe- 
dral, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  oflfered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  in  whose 
dominion  are  the  authority  and  the 
rights  of  all  humanity,  look  with  favor 
upon  those  who  are  in  authority  over  us, 
that  throughout  the  world,  religion  and 
national  security  may  have  a  firm  and 
lasting  foundation. 

We  beseech  You,  O  God,  to  assist  with 
Your  holy  spirit  of  counsel  and  fortitude, 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Let  the  light  of  Your  divine  wisdom  di- 
rect the  deliberations  of  our  esteemed 
Congress,  in  their  laws  and  enactments, 
so  that  they  tend  to  the  strengthening 
of  peace,  perpetuation  of  equal  liberty, 
and  the  promotion  of  the  national  wel- 
fare. We  recommend  to  Your  unboimded 
mercy,  O  Lord,  the  welfare  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian nation,  so  that  it  may  enjoy  the 
freedoms  that  are  so  abundantly  evident 
here  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
We  pray  that  the  blessings  of  democracy 
may  be  shared  by  Ukraine,  joining  the 
great  family  of  free  nations  of  the  world 
in  the  advancement  of  national  harmony 
and  world  peace. 

We  ask  Your  indulgence,  O  Lord,  for 
all  those  who  have  passed  into  eternity, 
especially  for  those  whose  sacrifice  of 
life  and  all  human  aspirations  empha- 
sized the  fervent  desire  of  all  mankind 
to  achieve  peace  among  all  nations. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
CARL  HAYDEN,  FORMER  SENATOR 
FROM  ARIZONA 

(Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Carl  Tnmi- 
bull  Hayden  is  dead.  The  accoimt  of  this 
grand  gentleman's  career  offered  here  is 
lengthy.  And  with  his  passion  for  econ- 
omy— including  the  need  to  keep  down 
the  length  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord— Carl  Hayden  would  have  bridled 
at  the  Congress  for  devoting  this  space 
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to  him.  But  from  his  life  are  very  im- 
portant lessons  to  be  learned  by  the 
country,  its  scholars,  and  people  in  every 
walk  of  life. 

When  Carl  Hayden  announced  his  re- 
tirement from  public  service  in  May 
1968  he  quoted  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes. 
"There  is  a  time  to  stand  and  a  time  to 
step  aside."  And  so  he  voluntarily  ended 
his  congressional  career  after  serving  the 
State  of  Arizona  on  Capitol  Hill  for  over 
57  years.  Once  again,  today  we  sadly  re- 
call the  wisdom  of  the  Preacher.  Today 
is  a  time  to  mourn.  Those  who  mourn  him 
include  officers  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, State  government  officials,  numer- 
ous leaders  in  private  life  and  countless 
citizens  in  Arizona  and  elsewhere  who, 
through  the  years,  have  been  influenced, 
guided,  and  inspired  by  him.  My  associa- 
tion with  Senator  Hayden  has  been  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  memorable  ex- 
periences of  my  life.  My  distinguished 
colleague  in  the  Senate,  Barry  Gold- 
water,  once  remarked: 

There  are  no  words  or  any  eloquence  which 
I  could  use  to  express  my  respect  for  this 
lifelong  friend — both  words  and  eloquence 
have  been  exhausted.  Let  me  put  It  this  way; 
whenever  my  service  In  Congress  Is  termi- 
nated I  hope  that  my  service  to  my  country 
and  my  state  equals  a  small  fraction  of  what 
Carl  Hayden  has  provided  In  both  areas. 

To  these  thoughts  I  extend  my  full 
agreement. 

Carl  Hayden  bridges  the  history  of  our 
country  when  the  present  became  our 
past  and  the  future  became  our  reality. 
In  no  small  measure,  the  story  of  the 
senior  Senator's  life  is  the  story  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  past  century.  His  life  reflects 
the  transformation  of  the  West  from 
frontier.territory  to  modem  society.  Born 
in  1877,  he  was  a  man  who  knew  fresh 
memories  of  the  Civil  War  and  Custer's 
last  stand.  He  lived  when  the  population 
of  the  United  States  was  one-fourth  of 
its  present  size,  when  the  first  airplane 
had  not  yet  flown,  the  first  gas  engine 
had  not  yet  turned,  the  electric  streetcar 
and  the  automobile  had  not  moved,  at  a 
time  when  movies  and  radios  had  yet  to 
be  experienced,  and  when  penicillin  and 
atomic  energy  were  generations  away. 
His  life  sparmed  the  Appaloosa  to 
Apollo  11.  His  deeds  are  his  monuments 
to  history  and  to  the  prosperity  of  this 
Nation.  Senator  Hayden's  primary  con- 
cern lay  in  improving  the  internal  condi- 
tions of  the  country,  especially  the  West. 
Efficient  roads,  numerous  dams,  military 
bases,  and  his  trlimiph,  the  central  Ari- 
zona project,  serve  to  remind  us  of  Carl 
Hayden's  stamp  on  the  American  land- 
scape. He  was  Instrumental  in  acquiring 


new  railroads,  securing  a  Federal  High- 
way System,  and  in  constructing  Cool- 
idge  Dam  and  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park.  As  the  late  John  Kennedy 
said: 

Every  Federal  program  which  has  con- 
tributed to  western  Irrigation,  power,  and 
reclamation  bears  Carl  Hayden's  mark. 

A  laconic  man,  a  man  who  believed 
that  "when  you  have  the  votes,  don't 
talk, "  Carl  Hayden  wsus  not  noted  for 
bombastic  speeches  on  the  Senate  fioor.v 
He  preferred  to  keep  words  to  a  minimum 
and  let  his  actions  speak  for  him.  Per- 
haps today  it  would  be  fitting  to  let  Carl 
Hayden  tell  his  own  story.  Perhaps  we 
can  recall  some  of  the  most  significant 
aspects  of  his  long  and  fruitful  life  by 
using  Carl  as  his  own  biographer. 

Hayden  was  born  on  October  2,  1877,  at 
Hayden's  Ferry,  Ariz.  Hayden's  Ferry 
later  became  Tempe,  home  of  Arizona 
State  University.  His  first  and  only  child- 
hood hero  was  his  father,  Charles,  a  Yan- 
kee trader  from  Connecticut.  Through- 
out his  life,  Carl  spoke  fondly  about  his 
father  and  in  1967  wrote  this  recollection 
about  the  man : 

If  you  want  to  know  about  a  real  Westerner, 
let  me  tell  you  about  my  father,  Charles 
Trumbull  Hayden.  a  Connecticut  Yankee, 
who.  as  a  young  man,  became  a  trader  at  In- 
dependence, Missouri.  He  bought  goods  In  the 
East  which  were  shipped  by  steamboats  down 
the  Ohio  and  up  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
Rivers  to  Independence.  There  was  no  Kansas 
City  at  that  time. 

He  left  Independence  in  1848,  with  ox 
teams  loaded  with  a  stock  of  goods  and  estab- 
lished a  store  In  Santa  Pe.  The  next  year  he 
brought  out  a  larger  stock  of  goods  which 
he  sold  at  a  handsome  profit  to  the  49'ers 
who  came  there  after  gold  was  discovered  in 
California. 

For  the  next  fifteen  years  he  traded  from 
Santa  Fe  down  the  Rio  Grande  and  on  to  the 
City  of  Chihuahua  in  Mexico.  On  one  trip  he 
had  to  wait  until  a  battle  between  two  rival 
governors  was  over  when  he  brought  a  num- 
ber of  the  wounded  into  the  City  In  his 
wagons. 

In  1860  gold  was  discovered  at  Pinos  Altos 
in  what  Is  now  Southwestern  New  Mexico.  I 
will  read  statements  from  an  article  in  the 
Panhandle-Plains  Review  for  1928,  entitled, 
"Memoirs  of  Hank  Smith." 

"The  Apaches  had  followed  up  back  and 
made  a  raid  on  the  Mexican  settlers  on  the 
head  of  the  Rio  Membres.  who  had  a  number 
of  Irrigated  farms  and  a  big  crop  of  corn.  The 
Mexicans  sent  for  help  to  the  Pinos  Altos 
mines  to  help  save  their  crop  from  the  In- 
dians, but  help  came  too  late.  The  Indians 
had  gotten  all  the  corn  and  run  the  Mexicans 
off  to  the  Santa  Rita  copper  mines,  where  we 
found  them. 

"Charles  Hayden  had  Just  arrived  from  the 
Rio  Grande  with  a  train  load  of  mining  mate- 
rial.  The  Mexicans   employed   him   to   take 
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them  back  to  the  Rio  Grande.  He  loaded  them 
up  and  pulled  out  for  White  Water,  twelve 
miles  below  the  copper  mines,  making  camp 
about  three  o'clock  In  the  evening. 

"About  day  break  the  next  morning  the 
Apaches  attacked  the  train  and  Charles  Hay- 
den  had  Just  time  to  get  his  mules  Into  the 
corral,  and  saved  them.  The  Indiana  killed 
two  young  white  men  that  had  worked  at 
the  copper  mines.  The  Indians  made  spread 
eagles  of  the  men  In  sight  of  Hayden's  camp 
and  tortured  them  to  death,  shooting  and 
lancing  them  and  taking  the  whole  scalp. 

"The  men  at  camp  could  not  help  them  on 
account  of  a  ravine  where  the  Indians  done 
the  killing — the  wagons  being  on  a  flat,  so 
that  their  fire  would  not  reach  the  Indians 
under  the  hill.  We  arrived  after  the  killing 
of  the  two  boys.  We  burled  them  where  they 
lay  and  made  Hayden  hitch  up  his  teams,  and 
started  with  the  outfit  to  the  Hot  Springs 
where  the  whole  outfit  would  be  safe  from 
attack  from  the  Indians,  as  Indians  ar«  very 
superstitious  about  Hot  Springs." 

Not  long  afterwards,  my  father  was  again 
in  Southwestern  New  Mexico,  when  he  de- 
tached a  trail  wagon  and  six  mules  from  his 
train  to  deliver  some  supplies  to  a  nearby 
mining  camp.  He  sent  two  men  along  with 
the  driver.  On  returning  with  the  empty 
wagon,  they  found  their  way  blocked  by  a 
large  pile  of  brush  that  had  been  set  afire 
by  the  Apaches  at  a  place  where  the  road 
went  through  a  narrow  pass  between  two 
hills. 

The  driver  saw  that  he  would  have  dlfflculty 
In  getting  the  mules  to  haul  the  wagon 
through  the  fire,  so  he  unhitched  them.  Each 
man  mounted  one  mule  and  led  the  other. 
They  rode  around  the  fire  and  went  through 
the  pass  as  quickly  as  they  could.  Many  shots 
were  fired  at  them  by  the  Indians  who  were 
evidently  not  good  marksmen.  The  only  In- 
Jury  they  incurred  was  the  loss  of  a  finger 
that  was  hit  by  a  bullet  when  one  of  the  men 
held  his  hand  up  above  his  head. 

None  of  the  mules,  which  the  Indians 
wanted  more  than  anything  else,  since  they 
enjoyed  eating  mule  mea'  was  seriously  hurt. 
Mr.  Hayden  learned  that  the  Apaches  had 
set  fire  to  the  wagon  so  made  no  attempt  to 
recover  U. 

It  was  probably  during  this  same  period 
that  my  father  killed  an  Apache  under  the 
following  circumstances:  After  delivering  a 
trainload  of  supplies,  he  obtained  a  return 
cargo  of  shorn  wool  In  long  sacks.  His  wagons. 
as  usual,  had  been  parked  in  a  circle  for  the 
night  with  the  mule  teams  and  the  bell  mare 
Inside.  Instead  of  sleeping  on  the  ground,  he 
made  his  bed  on  top  of  a  load  of  wool,  taking 
with  him  his  rifle  and  a  fine  shepherd  dog. 
After  dark  an  Apache  crawled  In  the  grass 
from  the  west  and  apparently  was  waiting  for 
the  moon  to  rise  so  that  he  could  take  good 
aim  at  my  father  on  the  skyline.  The  dog 
suddenly  Jumped  from  the  wagon,  the  Apache 
fired  at  the  dog,  revealing  his  hiding  place 
so  that  my  father  could  shoot  him. 

On  another  occasion  a  group  of  Apaches 
appeared  on  the  top  of  a  hill  not  far  from 
where  his  wagon  was  parked.  Prom  what  they 
thought  was  a  safe  distance,  the  Indians 
cursed  the  men  and  dared  them  to  come  out 
and  fight.  My  father  had  recently  returned 
from  the  East  where  he  had  been  presented 
with  a  new  Sharps  rlfie.  Becoming  tired  of 
their  abuse,  he  decided  to  see  if  a  bullet 
would  drive  them  off.  Resting  his  rifle  on  the 
rear  wheel  of  a  freight  wagon,  he  took  care- 
ful aim  and  fired.  All  of  the  Apaches  promptly 
disappeared  except  one  who  limped  as  he 
went  away. 

Not  long  afterwards,  on  a  return  trip  from 
Chihuahua,  when  his  long  train  of  wagons 
had  been  parked  In  a  circle,  a  large  band 
of  mounted  Apaches  appeared.  A  group  of 
them  tied  up  their  horses,  approached  the 
wagons  on  foot,  and  said  that  they  wanted 
to  talk.  They  were  permitted  to  come  In. 
They  told  the  drivers,  all  of  whom  were  New 


Mexicans,  that  my  father  had  wounded 
one  of  their  Chiefs  and  that  If  he  were 
given  to  them,  they  would  let  the  train  go 
without  an  attack.  They  then  left,  saying 
that  they  would  return  later  for  an  an- 
swer. 

Some  of  the  drivers  favored  turning  my 
father  over  to  the  Indians,  but  the  wagon 
master  would  not  agree.  He  ordered  all  of 
them  to  conceal  their  weapons  under  their 
blankets,  where  they  were  sleeping  on  the 
ground,  and  to  fire  on  the  Apaches  when  he 
did. 

What  finally  happened  that  night  Is  Indi- 
cated by  a  statement  In  a  report  on  Indian 
depredations  and  military  operations  In  New 
Mexico  In  1863,  made  by  Captain  Ben  C. 
Cutler,  Assistant  Adjutant  General: 

"In  May,  Charles  T.  Hayden,  citizen,  re- 
ports that  Indians  attacked  bis  train  near 
the  line  of  Chihuahua;  they  were  defeated 
with  a  loss  of  eleven  killed.  Including  the 
renowned  Coplggan.  Three  horses  were  cap- 
tured In  this  fight." 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Joseph  R.  West,  on  May  30,  1863,  Briga- 
dier General  James  H.  Carleton  stated: 

"Mr.  C.  Trumbull  Hayden  seems  to  have 
done  well  in  helping  punish  these  savages 
who  delight  In  roasting  their  victims."  (From 
the  Congressional  Record,  vol.  113,  pt.  13, 
pp.  17422-17423.) 

Most  of  >t)uiig  Carl's  life  was  spent 
around  the  Hayden  farm  which  was  lo- 
cated on  a  bluff  over  the  Salt  River  in 
Tempe.  It  was  rural,  good  farmland  and 
the  boy  developed  an  appreciation  for  the 
soil  which  rarely  happens  when  one  is 
a  son  of  the  desert.  Carl  went  to  the 
Tempe  public  schools  and  graduated 
from  Arizona  Territorial  Normal  School 
in  1896.  Of  his  college  years,  he  later 
wrote : 

My  father,  who  was  a  well  educated  man, 
decided  that  I  should  go  to  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. In  September,  when  I  presented  my 
Normal  School  records  to  the  Registrar,  he  In- 
formed me  that  I  had  only  eight  entrance 
credits  and  twelve  were  required  for  admis- 
sion to  the  University.  He  then  softened  the 
blow  by  saying  that  I  would  be  permitted  to 
register  as  a  special  student  and  that  I 
cuuld  remain  as  long  as  I  made  a  passing 
grade  in  all  my  classes,  every  hour,  every 
semester. 

It  Is  needless  to  say  that  I  did  not  take 
Latin,  Greek,  or  mathematics.  I  devoted  my 
time  to  courses  In  economics,  history  and 
English.  The  only  exception  was  a  course  In 
elementary  geology  under  Doctor  John  Cas- 
per Branner. 

I  came  to  the  University  wearing  a  cowboy 
hat  and  corduroy  trousers.  I  lived  In  Encina 
Hall  and  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  me. 
After  some  time,  I  wrote  to  my  mother  saying 
that  if  she  wanted  her  boy  to  look  like  other 
boys  she  would  send  me  some  money.  When 
It  came.  I  went  to  San  Francisco,  where  I 
obtained  skin-tight  pants,  high  roll-down 
collars,  and  all  the  other  things  that  a  young 
man  then  should  wear.  Immediately  after- 
wards, I  received  Invitations  to  visit  fra- 
ternity houses,  all  of  which  were  declined. 
I  remained  a  "barbarian"  so  long  as  I  was 
a  member  of  the  student  body. 

When  I  came  to  the  University,  I  weighed 
about  130  ptounds,  so  I  went  to  the  "gym"  to 
build  up  my  weight,  where  Tom  Storey  put 
me  to  pulling  up  chest  weights.  I  tried  the 
track,  but  my  legs  were  too  short  to  be  a 
sprinter  or  a  hurdler.  I  later  go^  on  the 
football  second  team  where  I  played  center. 
In  time.  I  weighed  180  pounds. 

In  my  Junior  year,  I  played  In  a  practice 
game  against  the  Olympic  Athletic  Club  In 
San  Francisco.  The  opposing  center  was  a 
big,  bull-necked  man.  When  I  had  my  head 
down  as  I  passed  the  ball  to  the  quarterback, 
he  placed  his  big  hands  on  my  head  and 
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twisted  my  neck.  So,  when  his  head  was 
down,  I  hit  It  with  my  knee  and  knocked 
him  groggy.  I  then  reflected  on  his  ancestry 
and  told  him  that  he  must  play  like  a 
gentleman. 

After  that,  we  got  along  very  well  and  at 
the  end  of  the  game,  when  I  went  to  the 
showers,  I  asked  who  was  that  fellow  who 
played  against  me.  To  my  surprise,  I  then 
learned  that  he  was  Jack  Monroe,  who  had 
fought  In  Butte,  Montana,  with  Jim  Jeffries, 
who  soon  afterwards  became  the  heavyweight 
world  champion  prize  fighter. 

I  did  not  take  part  In  another  practice 
game  In  San  Francisco,  when  the  mistake 
was  made  of  bringing  along  the  first  Stanford 
axe.  When  the  game  was  over  and  we  were 
leaving  the  grandstand,  the  axe  was  handed 
to  me  to  take  back  to  the  campus.  I  only 
had  a  few  companions  with  me  and  we  had 
not  walked  very  far  when  we  were  surprised 
and  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  students  from 
Berkeley.  We  put  up  a  good  fight.  I  knocked 
one  man  down  with  my  fist,  but  they  over- 
powered us  and  got  away  with  the  axe. 

Based  upon  Information  that  the  axe  could 
be  found  In  a  fraternity  house,  I  went  over 
to  Berkeley  one  night  with  some  others  and 
raided  the  place,  but  cur  search  disclosed 
that  It  was  not  there.  After  a  lapse  of  years, 
I  was  pleased  to  learn  that,  as  a  token  of 
good  win.  the  axe  was  returned  to  Stanford. 

Antony  Henry  Suzzalo,  who  afterwards  be- 
came President  of  the  Washington  State 
University,  was  for  a  time  my  roommate  In 
Encina.  We  were  members  of  a  Debating 
Society,  and  were  chosen  to  represent  Stan- 
ford In  both  the  Intercollegiate  and  Carnot 
Debates.  He  was  a  natural  crator  and  I 
doubt  If  I  could  have  made  either  of  them 
without  his  help. 

In  1899  I  came  home  for  Christmas.  My 
father  became  111  and  passed  away  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1900.  I  had  to  take  charge  of  his  fiour 
mill,  general  merchandise  store,  and  some 
farm  properties  so  I  could  not  return  to 
Stanford.  Later,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
turn  over  the  mill  at  a  good  rental  which 
made  It  possible  for  my  mother  to  go  to 
Palo  Alto  with  my  two  sisters  who  became 
students  at  the  University.  (Stanford  ad- 
dress. Congressional  Record,  vol.  113,  pt.  8, 
p.  10607.) 

Stanford  remembered  its  famous  Ari- 
zona alumnus  in  1967  by  presenting  him 
with  the  Herbert  Hoover  Medal  for 
Distinguished  Service  in  1967.  During  his 
lifetime  Carl  Hayden  was  awarded  an 
honorary  doctorate  of  laws  from  both  of 
Arizona's  great  universities — University 
of  Arizona  at  Tucson  and  Arizona  State 
University  at  Tempe. 

After  returning  home  from  school  in 
1900,  Carl  got  interested  in  Arizona  af- 
fairs. Instead  of  money,  Carl's  father 
left  him  a  valuable  political  legacy. 
Charles  Hayden  had  been  a  very  popular 
man  in  Phoenix,  sought  after  by  both 
political  parties.  In  leaving  his  son,  Carl, 
the  Hayden  name,  Carl's  future  in  local 
politics  was  assured  to  be  promising. 
"Hayden  went  into  politics  because  his 
dad  died  broke,"  says  his  one-time  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  Paul  Roca.  "In 
those  days  you  could  make  a  good  living 
as  a  public  official."  Carl  Hayden  was 
easily  elected  to  the  Tempe  Town  Coun- 
cil In  1902,  as  treasurer  of  Maricopa 
County  in  1904,  and  to  sheriff  of  that 
county  in  1906.  Around  the  same  time, 
Carl  got  interested  in  the  Democratic 
Party.  In  Arizona,  Republicans  were  con- 
sidered carpetbaggers,  even  in  those  days 
Arizonans  had  a  slight  southern  drawl. 
The  Haydens,  both  father  and  son,  knew 
that  if  one  wanted  to  get  ahead  in  poli- 
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tics,  he  had  to  be  a  Democrat  in  Arizona. 
Nowadays  that  is  not  quite  as  true.  Over 
60  years  later,  Carl  recalled  his  first 
Democratic  Convention: 

In  1904, 1  was  selected  at  a  Territorial  Con- 
vention In  Tucson  to  be  a  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  held  In  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  to  nominate  a  candidate  for 
President.  I  was  made  the  Chairman  of  the 
delegation  and  performed  my  duty  by  stand- 
ing on  a  chair  and  saying  In  a  loud  tone  of 
voice,  "Arizona  casts  four  votes  for  William 
Randolph  Hearst."    (Stanford  address.) 

On  the  job,  Hayden  admitted  that  he 
did  not  quite  fit  the  stereotype  of  the 
frontier  sheriff: 

I  never  shot  at  anyone  and  nobody  ever 
shot  at  me.  About  the  nearest  I  ever  came  to 
shooting  was  the  day  I  Identified  a  horse 
thief  who  was  supposed  to  be  badly  wanted 
In  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming. 

I  found  him  standing  at  a  bar.  I  stuck  my 
gun  In  his  back,  took  his  pistol  away  from 
him.  To  give  me  time  to  notify  law  officers  In 
the  other  states  the  Justice  of  the  pteace  put 
him  In  Jail  for  ten  days  on  a  concealed  weap- 
ons charge.  They  weren't  Interested  enough 
to  come  and  get  him,  so  I  turned  him  loose 
at  the  end  of  ten  days.  I  told  him  that  as 
long  as  he  didn't  steal  any  horses  In  Arizona 
it  was  all  right  with  me. 

(From  an  Interview  with  Senator  Hayden 
published  In  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan.  5, 
1967,  pp.  34,  35,  by  Nick  Thlmmesch.) 

His  sheriff's  position  afforded  him  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  other  influential 
Arizonans.  He  joined  the  National 
Guard  and  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of 
captain: 

I  was  elected  to  be  the  Captain  of  Com- 
pany C,  National  Guard  of  Arizona,  at  Tempe. 
We  cleared  off  the  sagebrush  from  a  thou- 
sand-yard rlfie  range  and,  by  target  practice, 
In  the  course  of  time  about  half  of  the  Ari- 
zona Rlfie  Team  at  the  National  Rifle 
Matches  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  consisted  of 
members  of  my  Company.  With  them,  I  be- 
came a  fairly  good  rifleman — good  enough  to 
shoot  a  possible  at  900  yards.  (Stanford 
address.) 

While  training  at  Camp  Perry  for  the 
third  time  in  the  fall  of  1911,  Hayden 
read  in  a  newspaper  that  President  Taft 
declared  that  as  soon  as  Arizona  adopted 
a  constittuion,  it  could  become  a  State. 
Hayden  sought  Arizona's  only  congres- 
sional seat: 

I  left  for  home,  and  with  the  support  of 
only  one  weekly  newspaper,  I  won  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  Member  of  Congress 
over  two  very  able  opponents.   (Ibid.) 

Hayden  campaigned  in  the  old  style. 
He  visited  all  his  guard  friends  across 
the  State,  as  well  as  all  the  coimty  court- 
houses and  sheriff  offices,  and  concluded 
his  campaign  with  a  rally  in  Phoenix. 
On  December  9,  1911,  3  days  before  the 
election,  the  Arizona  Gazette  told  how — 

600  persons,  all  the  alrdome  would  hold, 
turned  out  for  that  popular  townsman  Carl 
Hayden.  (Thlmmesch  Interview,  p.  35.) 

In  an  editorial  printed  in  support  of 
Hayden's  candidacy  in  1911,  the  Arizona 
Gazette  showed  prophetic  wisdom: 

Carl  Hayden  will  make  the  best  Congress- 
man that  Arizona  will  ever  send  to  Washing- 
ton. A  man  of  sterling  character,  sound  con- 
victions and  dominating  personality,  Hayden 
will  make  himself  known  In  the  halls  of 
Congress.  He  will  accomplish  a  vast  amount 
of  good  for  Arizona.  Hayden  Is  a  bom  flghter 
and  he  will  not  allow  the  Interest  of  the  new 
state  to  be  overlooked. 
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Hayden  Is  young  In  years  and  in  full  per- 
fection of  sturdy  manhood.  He  is  a  native 
son  of  Arizona.  His  father  was  an  Arizona 
pioneer.  Pulsating  through  Hayden's  blood  Is 
the  Innate  love  for  his  mother  state,  that 
ranks  second  only  to  the  holy  tie  that  binds 
between  offspring  and  i>arent. 

Hayden  has  tramped  over  Arizona  from 
the  Grand  Canyon  to  the  tropic  land  of  Santa 
Cruz.  To  Hayden,  there  Is  not  a  spot  In  all 
the  state  that  does  not  teem  with  a  thousand 
pregnant  pxKslbllltles.  He  knows  the  mineral 
wealth;  the  timber  wealth.  He  knows  the 
ranges  over  which  browse  the  lazy  herds  of 
sheep  and  cattle.  Hayden  knows  the  needs  of 
every  county  and  knows  them  well.  (From 
the  Congressional  Record,  vol.  114,  pt.  9, 
p.  11984.) 

When  the  final  votes  were  tallied, 
Hayden  got  11,556  votes  and  ^ Jack  Wil- 
liams, his  Republican  opponent  from 
Tombstone  received  8,485.  Women  and 
Indians  did  not  vote  then  and  this  ac- 
counts for  the  relatively  small  turnout. 
Hayden  came  to  Washington  in  February 
of  1912;  60  years  later,  Hayden  recounted 
the  first  piece  of  political  advice  he  ever 
heard  on  Capitol  Hill: 

Without  any  legislative  experience,  I  be- 
came a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  February  19,  1912.  When  Congress 
was  about  to  adjourn,  Dorsey  W.  Shackelford, 
a  Member  from  Missouri,  gave  me  some  good 
advice  by  saying,  "When  you  go  home  you 
will  be  a  Congressman;  but  you  have  not 
yet  learned  how  to  be  one.  Shake  hands  as 
you  go  along  the  streets,  but  If  anyone  stops 
to  ask  you  about  some  piece  of  legislation,  say 
that  you  must  go  on  to  keep  an  appointment. 
If  you  stop  and  talk  to  him,  he  will  soon 
flnd  out  that  you  do  not  know  any  more 
than  he  does."  (Stanford  address.) 

Carl  Hayden  made  his  first  speech  in 
Congress  on  March  11,  1912.  In  a  simple, 
yet  eloquent  style,  Hayden  argued  in 
favor  of  more  Federal  expenditures  for 
national  forest  fighting — one  of  the  posi- 
tions he  maintained  throughout  his  life: 

Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Chairman,  owing  to  the 
long  and  unnecessary  delay  In  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  Arizona,  I  was  not  a  Member 
of  this  House  at  the  time  this  bill  was  re- 
ported, and  I  had  not  an  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
when  this  Item  was  under  discussion.  I  want 
to  read  from  a  letter  which  I  received  recently 
from  Mr.  Graves,  the  Forester,  concerning 
this  item  in  the  bill.  He  says: 

"The  appropriation  bill  for  the  current 
year  carries  $500,000  for  Improvement  work. 
This  fund  Is  for  the  construction  of  trails, 
fire  lines,  telephone  lines,  ranger  cabins, 
bridges,  roads,  and  other  permanent  im- 
provements. The  money  is  being  mainly 
expended  for  the  construction  of  such  Im- 
provements as  are  needed  for  the  prevention 
of  forest  fires.  The  national  forests  are  still 
without  adequate  means  of  transportation 
and  communication,  and  this  Is  the  greatest 
difficulty  In  fire  prevention.  At  the  present 
rate  of  expendlttires  It  will  take  fully  15 
years  to  complete  the  primary  system  of 
roads,  trails,  and  other  Improvements  nec- 
essary for  fire  prevention.  A  curtailment  of 
this  work  Is  therefore  exceedingly  serious  In 
the  development  of  the  national  forests." 
Let  me  also  read  from  the  hearings: 
"The  Chairman.  The  next  Item  Is: 
"  'For  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  roads,  trails,  bridges,  fire  lanes,  telephone 
lines,  cabins,  fences,  and  other  permanent 
Improvements  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
economical  administration,  protection,  and 
development  of  the  national  forests.  $500.- 
000.' 

"What  do  you  say.  Inasmuch  as  that  was 
Increased  so  much  last  year,  to  giving  you 
$300,000  this  year? 


"Mr.  Graves.  That  will  be  a  question  of 
consideration  of  public  jKiUcy,  of  how  rap- 
Idly  It  Is  desired  to  extend  the  work  of  the 
permanent  Improvements  which  are  neces- 
sary to  put  the  forests  In  shape  for  protec- 
tion. In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact 
that  the  forests  are  still  very  inaccessible; 
that  there  are  vast  areas  we  can  not  get  Into 
for  proper  patrol  or  to  transport  men;  and 
until  we  do  make  them  accessible  there  Is 
always  going  to  be  the  chance  for  fires  start- 
ing at  a  remote  point  and  getting  such  a 
start  that  before  we  get  to  them  they  are 
almost  beyond  control." 

I  ask  you  to  note  that  the  present  amount 
carried  In  the  bill  Is  $275,000.  being  $25,000 
less  than  the  amount  suggested  by  the  chair- 
man at  the  hearings. 

As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  Forest  Service  is  fire 
protection.  If  the  forests  burn,  there  will 
be  no  timber  to  sell,  the  regvUar  fiow  of 
the  streams  will  be  diminished,  and  the  value 
of  the  reserves  for  grazing  purpcses  will  also 
be  cut  down.  Tlie  secondary  purpose  of  the 
Forest  Service  Is  to  make  the  resources  of 
the  forest  available  for  use,  such  as  the  sale 
of  timber,  the  granting  of  grazing  permits, 
and  the  disposal  of  water  power,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  special  uses.  We  may  hon- 
estly disagree  about  the  methods  used  by 
the  Forest  Service  In  carrying  out  Its  sec- 
ondary purpose.  We  have  heard  on  the  fioor 
of  this  House  In  the  discussion  of  this  bill 
complaints  about  the  manner  in  which  con- 
tracts are  let  for  the  sale  of  timber,  com- 
plaints of  favoritism  In  the  granting  of  graz- 
ing permits,  and  we  have  also  heard  the 
complaints  made  by  gentlemen  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  West  Is  being  retarded  by 
unnecessary  restrictions  on  the  use  of  water 
power,  and  many  of  us  perhaps  have  been 
provoked  by  the  petty  acts  of  some  depart- 
ment official  who  seems  to  think  that  the 
regulations  of  the  Forest  Service  are  superior 
to  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  who.  swollen 
by  a  little  brief  authority,  attempts  to  make 
a  record  by  harassing  the  settler.  But  I  do 
believe  that  here  Is  one  thing  vipon  which 
the  whole  American  people  are  agreed,  and 
that  is  that  the  remaining  forests  of  the 
United  States  should  be  protected  from  the 
needless  and  preventable  waste  caused  by  the 
ravages  of  fire.  I  Insist  that  it  is  false  econ- 
omy to  make  any  reduction  In  the  present 
appropriation.  It  Is  in  the  nature  of  an  In- 
stirance  of  a  great  national  asset,  the  value 
of  which  runs  Into  millions  of  dollars,  and 
aside  from  that  In  many  places  it  means 
the  protection  of  human  life.  When  you  re- 
duce this  appropriation  you  are  cutting  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  conservation  Idea.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  this  amendment  will 
prevail.  [Applause.)  (From  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  Mar,  11,  1912.  p.  3154.) 

In  Washington,  Hayden  became  known 
as  a  service  Congressman,  diligently  an- 
swering constituents'  mail,  sending  out 
all  kinds  of  Government  publications.  In 
1912.  he  introduced  his  first  bill  as  a 
Congressman.  It  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  to  Fort  Huachuca.  Ariz., 
a  historic  frontier  cavalry  post.  Today, 
Fort  Huachuca  is  headquarters  of  the 
worldwide  U.S.  Army  Strategic  Commu- 
nications Command  and  the  site  of  other 
important  Army  organizations  including 
the  Intelligence  School.  Combat  Surveil- 
lance and  Electronic  Warfare  School, 
Electronic  Proving  Ground,  Combat  De- 
velopments Command  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  the  Security  Agency  Test 
and  Evaluation  Center. 

Mr.  Hayden  fondly  remembered  the 
first  President  he  served  under. 

I  have  served  In  the  Congress  during  the 
administrations  of  ten  Presidents,  the  first 
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of  whom  was  William  Howard  Taft.  He  was 
a  kindly  man,  and  put  me  at  ease  when  I 
went  to  the  White  House  to  see  him.  I  have 
often  thought  that  If  his  son,  Senator  Robert 
Taft,  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  Inherit 
his  fathers  friendly  manner,  he  might  have 
become  the  Presidential  candidate  that  he  so 
much  wanted  to  be.  (Stanford  address.) 

Although  Hayden  supported  Champ 
Clark  for  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention's presidential  nomination  in 
1912,  he  greatly  admired  the  party's  and 
the  Nations  choice  in  1912 — Woodrow 
Wilson.  Hayden  was  a  trusted  supporter 
of  Wilsonian  domestic  policies  and  he 
also  went  to  bat  for  the  President  over 
the  League  of  Nations. 

During  his  eight  years  In  the  White  House, 
President  Wilson  secured  the  enactment  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  the  Clayton  Anti- 
trust Act,  and  tariff  reform  legislation — all 
of  which  was  of  benefit  to  our  Nation.  He 
not  only  had  to  bear  the  burden  Imposed 
upon  him  by  the  first  World  War.  but  also 
to  suffer  the  failure  of  the  Senate  to  ratify 
the  Peace  Treaty  which  he  had  negotiated 
In  Paris.    (Stanford  address.) 

Always  an  advocate  of  national  pre- 
paredness, when  the  First  World  War 
broke.  Congressman  Hayden  joined  with 
three  of  his  colleagues  to  defy  an  Execu- 
tive order  forbidding  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  volimteer  for  military  service, 
and  was  sent  to  Camp  Lewis,  Wash.,  as 
a  commander  of  a  battalion.  Armistice 
came,  however,  before  his  unit  completed 
training  and  he  did  not  go  overseas.  In 
a  speech  before  Congress,  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  he  said : 

I  pray  that  the  result  of  this  war  will  be 
a  peace  so  Just  and  so  profound  that  the 
American  people  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
endure  even  the  most  democratic  form  of 
conscription.  (Congressional  Record  vol 
113.  pt.  13,  p.  17421.) 

Returning  to  domestic  matters  in  1919, 
Hayden  sponsored  the  19th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  extending  the  right 
of  siififerage  for  women.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  language  which  stipulated 
that  rights  enjoyed  by  women  at  the 
time  of  adoption  would  not  be  nullified 
or  abridged  as  a  result  of  sufferage.  In 
the  same  year,  he  was  the  sponsor  and 
floor  manager  of  the  bill  which  estab- 
lished the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 
Hayden  was  learning  much  in  Congress. 
He  learned  that  politics  is  quite  accu- 
rately the  "art  of  the  possible."  He 
learned  that  legislation  is  a  compromise; 
that  there  must  be  give  and  take  to  ac- 
complish anything.  He  also  learned  from 
his  elders  that  there  were  two  types  of 
Congressmen  and  Senators,  the  work- 
horses and  the  showhorses.  He  elected 
to  be  a  workhorse.  And  how  fortunate  for 
this  country  that  he  did  so. 

One  of  the  projects  that  Carl  Hayden 
worked  hardest  for  was  the  central  Ari- 
zona project,  a  dream  he  had  had  during 
the  1920s.  Hayden  was  convinced  that 
for  Arizona  to  prosper,  for  her  growth  to 
be  unlimited,  she  had  to  have  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  River  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses. Other  States  laid  claim  to  those 
waters,  and  in  an  effort  to  compromise 
the  situation.  Hayden  proposed  that  the 
States  in  question— Arizona.  CaUfomia 
Utah.  Wyoming.  Colorado,  Nevada  and 
New  Mexico— gather  together  to  discuss 
the  use  of  the  Colorado's  waters.  And  so 
the  story  began  in  June  1921 : 
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My  first  Impression  was  that  no  action 
by  Congress  was  necessary,  but  that  the  Ir- 
rigation development  along  the  Colorado 
River  might  proceed  as  had  been  done  on 
other  streams,  and  Inasmuch  as  the  princi- 
pal use  of  Us  waters  must  of  necessity  be 
along  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  In  Ari- 
zona and  California  X  could  see  no  particu- 
lar need  for  an  agreement  with  the  up- 
stream States.  But  the  more  I  studied  the 
question  the  more  certain  I  became  that 
this  legislation  should  be  passed.  I  found 
that  there  had  been  serious  controversies 
between  other  States  similarly  situated; 
for  Instance,  the  famous  case  between  Kan- 
sas and  Colorado,  which  went  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  to  settle 
a  dispute  over  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas 
River,  and  a  like  disagreement  between  the 
States  of  Wyoming  and  Nebraska  over  the 
waters  of  the  North  Platte. 

If  the  States  of  Arizona,  California,  Col- 
orado. Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wy- 
oming can  agree  upon  an  equitable  division 
of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River,  and 
that  agreement  Is  ratified  by  Congress.  It 
is  certain  that  much  litigation  will  be  ob- 
viated. There  will  be  no  cause  for  an  appeal 
to  the  courts  because  the  matter  will  be 
determined  In  advance  In  a  way  that  will 
avoid  great  expense  and  loss  of  time. 

In  conclusion.  let  me  express  the  hope 
that  none  of  the  States  mentioned  In  this 
bill  win  adopt  a  dog-In  the-manger  atti- 
tude, but  that  broad-minded  men  experi- 
enced m  Irrigation  development,  will  be  ap- 
pointed as  commissioners  and  that  they  will 
promptly  reach  a  fair  and  Just  agreement. 
When  fully  conserved  there  Is  water  enough 
In  the  Colorado  River  to  fully  reclaim  at 
least  6.000.000  acres  of  the  most  fertile  land 
on  this  continent,  located  In  a  region  blessed 
with  more  sunshine  and  a  longer  growing 
season  that  can  be  found  anywhere.  We  are 
taking  a  legislative  step  today  toward  the 
creation  of  an  irrigated  empire  which  will 
yield  untold  agricultural  wealth  to  the 
American  people.  (From  the  Congressional 
Record.  June  20,  1921,  pp.  H5771-2.) 

All  of  my  colleagues  are  familar  with 
the  story  of  the  central  Arizona  project, 
the  crowning  achievement  of  Carl  Hay- 
den's  life.  They  know  how  these  States 
devised  a  plan  to  divide  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River  and  signed  what  is  known 
as  the  Colorado  River  Compact  in  1922 
They  know  that  the  only  State  legisla- 
ture that  refused  to  ratify  the  compact 
was  Arizona's.  This  occurred  as  a  result 
of  Governor  Hunts  campaign  in  1922  on 
a  pledge  to  block  ratification.  Hayden 
was  a  slow  man  to  anger  but  he  was  an- 
gry over  this  one.  He  went  before  the 
legislature  himself  and  pleaded  that  the 
compact  be  ratified.  It  was  not  until  1944 
that  Arizona  finally  ratified  the  compact. 
And  after  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  gave  Arizona  title  to  an  amount  of 
the  river's  waters,  the  central  Arizona 
project.  Carl  Hayden's  dream  of  1921 
became  a  reality  on  September  30,  1968 
Cari  Hayden  had  stuck  with  it.  As  I  wrote 
in  1967: 

Senator  Hayden  has  practically  made  a 
career  of  trying  to  pass  the  central  Arizona 
project,  a  reclamation  undertaking  which 
would  enable  Arizona  to  utilize  Its  legal  share 
of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River.  After 
many  years  of  effort  and  passage  twice  by  the 
Senate  this  project  was  delayed  in  1951  with 
a  demand  In  the  House  that  Arizona  go  to 
the  Supreme  Court  to  prove  Its  right  to  cer- 
tain waters  of  the  Colorado.  For  12  years 
Arizona  fought  that  case,  and  in  1963  Ari- 
zona won. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  an  octogenerlan.  now 
turned  nongenerlan.  Senator  Hatden  has 
sbown  amazing  energy  In  advancing  Arizona's 
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cause  In  the  4  years  since  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  its  decision.  He  has  devoted 
long  hours  to  negotiations,  hearings,  writ- 
ing, and  rewriting  sections  of  the  bill,  enter- 
taining new  approaches,  conferring  with  the 
administration  and  leaders  of  the  various 
Western  States.  He  has  displayed  a  capacity 
for  work  that  a  man  half  his  age  could  be 
proud  of.  (Prom  the  Congressional  Record 
vol.  113,  pt.  20,  p  27519.) 

During  the  intervening  years,  between 
the  suggestion  of  a  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect and  the  passage  of  the  bill,  Carl 
Hayden  continued  to  make  congressional 
history.  By  1926,  Carl's  name  was  so 
sure  a  shot  in  politics  that  he  easily  won 
the  senatorial  primary.  He  was  elected 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  for  the  term  com- 
mencing March  4,  1927,  and  reeelected 
in  1932,  1938,  1944,  1950,  1956,  and  again 
in  1962  for  the  term  ending  January  2 
1969.  In  1927-28,  he  successfully  fiU- 
bustered  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  to 
protect  Arizona's  Colorado  River  water 
rights  and  to  obtain  power  from  Hoover 
Dam.  The  filibuster  was  carried  on  by 
Senator  Hayden  and  Senator  Henry 
Ashurst  and  lasted  for  1  month  in  1927 
and  about  2  weeks  in  1928.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that,  during  his  congressional 
career,  Carl  Hayden  never  voted  for 
cloture. 

In  the  realm  of  foreign  affairs.  Carl 
Hayden  was  a  strict  internationalist.  In 
1934,  he  travelled  to  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands and  Asia  and  reported  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  Philippine  independence  and 
Japanese  war  buildup.  This  report  paved 
the  way  for  a  1935  amendment  to  the 
Latin  American  military  assistance  bill, 
sponsored  by  Hayden.  This  amendment 
permitted  the  President  to  send  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Concerning  Philippine  independence. 
Hayden  in  a  letter  to  his  colleague,  Sen- 
ator Tydings.  recorded  these  thoughts: 
"All  that  I  have  to  say  Is  based  upon 
the  Idea  that  the  Filipino  people  are  to  have 
a  government  of  their  own.  .  .  ."  He  con- 
tinued, "Any  serious  study  of  the  facts  com- 
pels one  to  conclude  that  an  Independent 
Philippine  government  cannot  obtain  the 
revenue  to  maintain  itself  either  nationally 
or  In  Its  local  branches,  without  continued 
access  to  American  markets.  .  .  ." 

"Complete  application  of  U.S.  tariff  laws 
to  the  Philippines  means  that  this  experi- 
ment In  self-government  will  fall." 

"A  way  can  be  found  to  advance  the  Philip- 
pines welfare  without  Injury  to  our  own 
country.  I  hope  that  what  I  have  written  wUl 
be  helpful  in  that  respect."  (Prom  Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.  113,  pt.  13,  p.  17422.) 

Hayden's  role  in  the  New  Deal  was 
considerable.  As  he  himself  described 
in  a  later  memoir: 

I  was  then  the  Chairman  of  a  Senate  Com- 
mittee which  authorized  appropriations  for 
Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  the  Construc- 
tion of  highways,  which  the  States  were  re- 
quired to  match.  At  the  White  House.  I 
suggested  to  the  President  that  a  great  way 
to  provide  the  much-needed  employment 
would  be  to  make  highway  construction 
funds  available  without  requiring  the  States' 
to  match  the  money.  He  wanted  to  know 
what  It  would  cost  and  I  said  400  million 
dollars.  He  then  asked  how  I  had  arrived  at 
that  figure  and  I  said  that  I  had  telegraphed 
to  all  of  the  State  Highway  Departments, 
asking  how  much  they  could  spend  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  then  said,  "Go  teU  Bob  Wag- 
ner to  put  it  m  the  relief  bill,"  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  did.  Pour  hundred 
million  dollars  at  that  time  was  equal   to 


twice   that  much  money   today.    (Stanford 
address.) 

In  1939,  he  sponsored  legislation  au- 
thorizing Government  insured  loans  to 
farmers — Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. Of  President  Roosevelt,  he  re- 
marked: 

When  PYanklln  Delano  Roosevelt  became 
President  on  March  4,  1933,  the  Nation  was 
at  the  bottom  of  what  was  called  the  "Great 
Depression."  Business  was  stagnant  and 
thousands  of  men  were  out  of  work.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  used  the  radio  to  bring  hope 
that  ways  could  be  found  to  restore  pros- 
perity. (Stanford  address.) 

In  the  years  preceding  World  War  n, 
Hayden  played  an  active  role  in  alerting 
Americans  to  the  threat  of  nazism.  In 
March  1935  he  could  be  heard  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  arguing  against  mili- 
tary appropriations  cuts  and  arguing  for 
new  military  installations  and  new  war- 
ships and  increasing  the  size  of  the  regu- 
lar Army.  "We  sadly  needed  a  Regular 
Army  nucleus  when  World  War  I  broke 
out,"  he  said.  He  supported  lend-lease 
and  helped  make  it  possible  for  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall  to  hold  maneuvers 
in  Louisiana  so  he  could  train  his  troops 
and  select  his  field  commander.  When 
the  war  was  finally  drawing  to  a  close, 
he  successfully  sponsored  and  helped 
secure  passage  of  the  World  War  11  Vet- 
erans Readjustment  Act — the  GI  bill  of 
rights. 

During  the  fifties  and  sixties  Senator 
Hayden  relentlessly  pursued  the  passage 
of  the  central  Arizona  project.  In  the 
months  immediately  proceeding  final 
passage,  Hayden  was  still  displaying 
shrewd  congressional  footwork  in  rela- 
tion to  this  controversial  bill.  In  a  fea- 
ture article  about  his  activities  on  Capitol 
Hill  after  57  years,  Hayden  seemed  to  be 
as  cunning  and  as  canny  as  ever. 

Sen.  Hayden  disclaims  any  formula  for 
longevity,  but  he  does  find  spiritual.  If  not 
therapeutic,  value  In  a  day's  work.  He  Is 
still  a  formidable  power  In  the  Senate,  and 
his  Influence  Is  as  much  a  product  of  his  In- 
defatigable labor  as  It  Is  of  his  seniority. 

For  all  his  apparent  Indifference  to  what 
hapjjens  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  he  Is  as 
canny  a  cloakroom  operator  as  any  In  Con- 
gress today.  An  example  of  how  he  has  main- 
tained his  reputation  as  a  fox  Is  his  recent 
footwork  over  the  $1  billion  Central  Arizona 
project. 

In  August  Sen.  Hayden  managed  (for  the 
third  time)  to  win  Senate  passage  of  the  huge 
water  diversion  project.  But  prospects  for  Its 
passage  In  the  Hovise  were  dim.  Chairman 
Wayne  N.  Asplnall  (D.,  Colo.),  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee  said  he  wouldn't  take 
up  the  bill  this  year. 

old  fox 
But  the  Senate's  Old  Fox  (who  looks  more 
like  a  gaunt,  ancient  owl)  does  not  abandon 
pet  projects  that  easily.  Quietly  he  let  It  be 
known  that  he  Intended  to  take  the  Arizona 
Project  as  a  rider  on  the  public  works  bill 
soon  to  be  taken  up  in  the  Senate.  If,  as 
seems  likely,  the  Senate  passes  it  again,  the 
House  will  have  to  act  on  It — or  Jeopardize  a 
public  works  bill  that  Is  as  dear  to  a  con- 
gressman's heart  as  mother  love  and  the 
salute  to  the  flag.  Prom  the  Washington 
Dally  News,  article  by  Richard  Staines,  date 
unknown. 

He  still  could  be  counted  on  to  make 
some  insightful  comment  on  the  func- 
tioning of  Government.  For  example,  in 
Jime    1967   when   Interviewed   by    the 


Arizona  Republic's  Ben  Cole  on  the  prob- 
lems of  a  growing  Federal  budget,  Hay- 
den had^fiome  interesting  things  to  say: 
[FrotB^be  Arizona  Republic.  June  19.  1967] 

The  Federal  BtTscirr  Is  Getting  Smaller 
(By  Ben  Cole) 

The  first  words  Carl  Hayden  sp>oke  when 
he  went  to  Washlng:ton  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  In  support  of 
an  amendment  to  Increase  an  appropriation 
for  flre-fightlng  In  national  forests. 

"When  I  finished  my  five  minutes.  I  sat 
down  beside  Bob  Talbot,  who  was  one  of  the 
two  surviving  Confederate  veterans. 

"Uncle  Bob  said,  'Tou  just  bad  to  talk. 
That  reporter  took  down  every  word  you  said 
and  you  can  never  get  It  out  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  so  be  careful  about  what  you 
have  to  say.' " 

Hayden  took  the  old-timer's  advice  and 
became  one  of  the  least  heard  members  of 
Congress.  He  wryly  suggests  that  his  silence 
may  have  been  the  secret  of  his  political 
longevity. 

But  when  the  veteran  Arizona  senator  does 
say  something  It  Is  with  authority:  For  ex- 
ample, when  he  speaks  to  those  who  con- 
sistently voice  concern  over  Increased  fed- 
eral spending  and  who  appeal  to  him  as 
chairman  of  the  powerful  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Sen.  Hayden  Is  undismayed  by  the  growth 
of  the  federal  budget.  There  are  more  peo- 
ple, he  says,  and  people  demand  services  and 
create  problems.  They  cost  money. 

Therefore,  looking  ahead  from  his  65  years 
as  a  lawmaker,  Hayden  says  the  total  figure 
on  yearly  appropriation  measures  will  be 
hlgger. 

This  does  not  necessarily,  he  cautions.  In- 
dicate that  the  per  capita  expenditure  Is 
higher,  or  that  the  federal  government  Is 
spending  more  and  more  of  what  the  peo- 
ple produce. 

On  the  contrary,  as  a  percentage  of  the 
Gross  National  Product — the  total  produc- 
tion of  the  economy  each  year — the  federal 
budget  might  be  said  to  be  getting  smaller, 
the  senator  suggests. 

Hayden's  career  In  Congress  has  been 
closely  Involved  with  the  appropriation  of 
funds,  a  function  he  considers  the  basic  duty 
of  lawmakers. 

Since  Hayden  went  to  Congress  In  1912 
more  than  $2.3  trillion  has  been  appropri- 
ated to  run  the  nation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  89-year-old  Is  probably  the 
highest  authority  on  the  federal  spending 
process. 

He  measures  appropriations  In  two  ways: 

Are  they  productive  capital  expenditures 
like  public  roads,  flood  control  projects  or 
other  types  of  tangible  things  needed  and 
wanted  by  the  people?  If  so,  he  Is  for  them. 

Are  they  valuable  programs  which  beneflt 
the  whole  nation?  He  cites  the  postwar  "GI 
Bin  of  Rights"  with  Its  educational  aid  for 
veterans  as  an  example,  since  It  provided  the 
country  with  skilled  and  scientifically  train- 
ed manpower  not  otherwise  avaUable. 

Congress,  Hayden  contends,  was  never  sup- 
posed to  function  as  a  rubber  stamp  for  the 
executive  branch  In  money  matters.  He  can 
cite  notable  skirmishes  he  fought  to  preserve 
the  congressional  prerogative. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  CTongress,  he 
places  In  the  Congressional  Record  a  table 
showing  how  much  the  President  asked  Con- 
gress to  appropriate,  and  how  much  the  two 
hovises  were  able  to  cut  from  that  figure. 

It  Is,  of  course,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  always  or  nearly  always  can  cite 
the  largest  reductions. 

By  tradition,  the  House  acts  first  on  all 
appropriations  measures.  This  means  the 
Senate  can.  If  It  sees  fit,  restore  the  reduc- 
tions and  work  out  compromises  In  confer- 
ence committees  with  House  managers. 


Hayden  notes  with  considerable  satisfac- 
tion that  the  Senate  very  often  agrees  with 
the  House  and  has,  on  many  occasions,  found 
even  further  reductions  were  i>osslble. 

The  Senate^  Is  derisively  called  the  "upper 
body"  by  members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives who  argue  that  "the  Senate  always 
'ups'  the  appropriations  blU  after  we  cut 
them." 

Sen.  Hayden  also  chuckles  at  the  criticism. 
He  has  observed,  without  complaint,  that  in 
some  years  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  have 
been  before  him  to  seek  restoration  of  funds 
cut  by  the  House  from  projects  affecting 
their  districts. 

Sen.  Hayden  is  aware  that  members  of  the 
House  have  vastly  different  problems  from 
senators.  For  one  thing,  they  are  elected 
every  two  years:  and,  for  another,  they  rep- 
resent limited  local  Interests. 

Thus,  for  example.  Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall 
may  concentrate  at  times  on  matters  of  In- 
terest only  to  his  own  constituents,  but  Sen. 
Hayden  must  consider  the  needs  of  the  en- 
tire state.  The  same  applies  to  every  sen- 
ator and  every  representative. 

In  a  sense,  the  appropriations  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of  Representatives 
are  the  bill-payers  for  all  the  other  com- 
mittees. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief.  Sen.  Hayden 
and  his  House  counterpart.  Rep.  George  Ma- 
hon,  D-Tex.,  cannot  wave  their  great  powers 
as  chairmen  and  make  the  federal  establish- 
ment vanish.  Neither  can  they  pare  the  fed- 
eral budget  to  a  nubbin  and  bring  back  the 
drowsy  days  of  the  1920's. 

Congress,  first  of  all,  authorizes  the  spend- 
ing programs  for  which  appropriations  are 
made.  Some  authorizations  may  wait  years 
before  appropriations  are  provided  to  carry 
out  the  projects  they  specify. 

But  the  Important  thing  to  remember  Is 
that  the  appropriations  committee  passes 
on  appropriations  bills  only.  These  bills,  un- 
der congressional  rules,  may  not  contain 
any  legislation. 

When,  in  1912,  Hayden  arrived  In  Washing- 
ton to  start  his  unique  congressional  career, 
the  federal  budget  was  Just  over  $1  billion 
and  the  gross  national  product  $46  billion. 

World  War  I  sent  the  budget  soaring,  and 
appropriations  In  1918  and  1919  were  $18 
billion  and  $27  billion,  respectively. 

Then  came  the  tranquil  '20s.  with  appro- 
priations of  $3  billion,  $4  billion,  $5  billion— 
up  until  the  New  Deal  pump  priming  days  of 
1935  when  they  began  to  climb  to  $9  billion 
and  $10  billion  levels. 

The  first  year  of  American  participation  In 
World  War  11  saw  appropriations  of  $34  bil- 
lion, the  gross  national  product  $139  billion. 
Uncle  Sam  was  taking  24.4  per  cent  of  what 
the  economy  produced. 

The  war  crest  year  of  fiscal  1945  appropri- 
ations reached  $98  billion — 47.1  per  cent  of 
a  gross  national  product  of  $216.8  billion. 

Subsequently,  while  yearly  appropriations 
have  climbed,  so  has  the  level  of  the  economy. 
The  1967  spending  estimate  Is  $126.7  billion 
against  a  gross  national  product  of  $762.5 
billion — 16.6  per  cent. 

The  national  debt  was  $269.9  billion  in 
1946  and  represented  133.9  per  cent  of  a  gross 
national  product  of  $201.6  billion.  This  year 
the  national  debt  Is  $327.3  bUllon.  represent- 
ing 42.9  per  cent  of  the  current  gross  na- 
tional product  of  $762.5  billion. 

According  to  this  method  of  figuring,  the 
public  debt  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
gross  national  product  is  decreasing,  the 
same  way  the  federal  budget  Is  decreasing  In 
relation  to  the  gross  national  product. 

The  Biu«au  of  the  Budget,  in  Its  booklet 
called,  "The  Budget  in  Brief,"  lists  some  of 
the  reasons  why  Congress  Is  called  on  for 
Increasing  funds. 

"The  growing  workloads  of  federal  agen- 
cies," the  booklet  says,  "stem  directly  from 
these   steadUy   Increasing  requirements   for 
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more  and  better  public  services.  For  exam- 
ple, between  1958  and  1968: 

"The  number  of  active  urban  renewal 
projects  will  have  risen  by  over  250  per  cent. 

"Visitors  to  our  National  Parks  will  have 
increased  150  per  cent. 

"The  number  of  occupied  federally  assisted 
public  housing  units  will  have  grown  by 
nearly  70  per  cent. 

"EnroUees  in  vocational  education  pro- 
grams will  have  increased  by  almost  80  per 
cent. 

"The  volume  of  mail  delivered  will  have 
risen  by  nearly  40  per  cent. 

"The  number  of  passports  issued  will  have 
Increased  175  per  cent. 

"The  number  of  federal  grants  and  loans 
to  college  students  will  Increase  more  than 
four-fold,  to  2.2  million. 

Then,  there  are  programs  that  did  not 
e.\lst  10  years  ago.  For  instance  In  1968: 

Medicare  will  cover  more  than  40  per  cent 
of  the  medical  costs  Incurred  by  20  million 
older  citizens. 

The  education  of  8.5  million  disadvantaged 
school  children  will  be  strengthened. 

The  number  of  medical  schools  Improved 
or  constructed  with  federal  support  wlU  total 
71. 

Federal  funds  will  have  assisted  In  mak- 
ing about  117.000  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing  units  available  under  private  spon- 
sorship. 

Anybody,  Sen.  Hayden  notes,  can  go  down 
the  list  and  pick  out  programs  or  Items  he 
would  throw.  The  trouble  Is  that  every  pro- 
gram has  Its  supporters,  and  budget-making 
is  never  merely  an  accounting  exercise  for 
the  U.S.  Senate.  It  is  a  political  undertak- 
ing, and  It  requires  getting  compromises  ev- 
ery  step  of  the  way. 

"I  doubt  if  there  ever  was  an  appropria- 
tions bill  that  pleased  every  senator,  or  even 
one  senator  altogether."  Sen.  Hayden  has 
observed. 

Currently,  of  course,  the  Vietnam  war  Is 
adding  to  the  demands  for  federal  appropri- 
ations. Yet,  without  considering  the  demands 
of  war.  the  trend  of  the  federal  budget  Is, 
and  has  been  for  a  long  time,  upward. 

The  mystery  of  the  appropriation  process 
at  times  overwhelms  even  the  Congress  Itself 
which  manifests  Its  bafflement  by  proposing 
ostensible  Innovations  which  often  are  old 
methods  long  rejected  as  unsulted  to  the 
need. 

The  new  Congressional  Reorganization  Act, 
currently  nearlng  final  action  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  contains  at  least  one 
such  deference  to  the  lawmakers'  general  be- 
lief that  somehow  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees might  function  more  rigidly. 

The  bill  calls  for  the  committees  to  hear 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  each  year  explain 
the  federal  spending  proposals  of  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

For  decades  this  had  been  the  custom: 
The  Director  of  the  Budget  would  come  to 
Capitol  Hill  with  his  thick  book  and  his 
reams  of  supporting  papers.  The  meetings 
were  singularly  dull,  and  before  long  Sen. 
Hayden  found  himself  sitting  dutifully  and 
alone.  He  continued  each  year  to  conduct  the 
meeting,  usually  the  only  member  of  the 
committee  to  ^It  it  out.  Then,  at  last,  he 
quietly  suspended  the  obviously  unwanted 
ceremony. 

The  new  reorganization  act  would  require 
Hayden  to  reinstltute  these  annual  conver- 
sations with  the  director.  When  the  provision 
was  called  to  Sen.  Hayden's  attention  with 
the  suggestion  he  might  want  It  amended 
out  of  the  reorganization  measure,  he  only 
shrugged. 

"It  wont  make  any  difference.  Let  It  be," 
was  his  decision.  There  were  other  more  re- 
strictive Items  he  preferred  to  eliminate. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy,  as  a  young 
senator  from  Massachusetts,  undertook  to 
reform  the  federal  budget-making  procedure 


In    what    many    colleagues    believed    was    a 
sound  economy  move. 

He  proposed  the  frequently  recommended 
adoption  of  an  accrued  accounting  system 
Instead  of  the  annual  administrative  budget- 
ing system  used  by  the  executive  agency. 

Sen.  Hayden  notes  that  the  system  looks 
good  on  the  surface  because  It  appears  to 
tighten  down  the  lid  on  spending.  In  actu- 
ality, In  his  opinion,  it  would  shift  the  con- 
trol of  the  appropriation  process  away  from 
Congress  and  put  It  In  the  hands  of  the  fed- 
eral bureaus. 

The  subtlety  of  this  Is  best  explained  In 
an  over-slmpllflcatlon:  instead  of  telling  the 
Piah  and  Wildlife  Service,  for  example,  how 
much  it  may  spend  in  a  fiscal  year  under  the 
present  system,  Congress  would  be  told  by 
the  agency  what  It  planned  to  spend  in  the 
next  12  months. 

Sen.  Hayden  interposed  an  objection  when 
the  Kennedy  accrued  account  bill  reached  the 
calendar.  It  was,  therefore,  not  called  up. 
Finally,  It  was  agreed  as  a  compromise  to 
send  the  bill,  which  came  out  of  the  govern- 
ment operations  committee,  to  the  appro- 
priations committee  then  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  late  Sen.  Style  Bridges,  R- 
N.H. 

The  appropriations  committee  considered 
It  and  reported  It  again.  The  Senate  passed 
it.  It  went  through  the  House  and  President 
Elsenhower  signed  it  into  law. 

But  it  was  unworkable,  as  Sen.  Hayden 
foresaw.  So  it  was  never  Implemented,  and  It 
died  a  natural  death  on  the  day  set  for  Its 
expiration. 

"The  appropriations  procedures  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  the  result  of  100  years  of  experience — 
sometimes  very  hard  experience,"  Sen.  Hay- 
den warns.  He  is  disinclined  to  rush  into  any 
Improvisations  for  that  reason. 

The  late  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  D-Va.,  the 
leader  of  the  economy  bloc  In  the  Senate 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  urged  all  appro- 
priations be  considered  In  a  single  bill. 

Byrd  succeeded  in  selling  his  Idea  to  Con- 
gress, and  it  was  tried  once  In  1950.  The  late 
Rep.  Clarence  Cannon,  D-Mo.,  who  prided 
himself  on  slashing  presidential  budgets 
without  mercy,  tingrily  denounced  the  pro- 
cedure. 

The  bill  Itself  looked  like  a  fat,  coverless 
phone  book.  It  was  physically  unwleldly  and 
nearly  Incomprehensible  even  to  committee 
members.  It  was  never  tried  again. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  failures  of  the  one- 
package  system.  Sen.  Hayden  set  down,  also, 
five  arguments  for  and  against  the  "Item 
veto,"  frequently  advanced  as  a  tool  a  Presi- 
dent might  use  to  eliminate  from  spending 
bills  any  items  of  which  he  might  disap- 
prove. 

As  Sen.  Hayden  noted,  the  proponents  of 
the  Item  veto  declare: 

"It  would  permit  the  elimination  of  legis- 
lative riders. 

"It  would  reduce  extravagance  In  public 
expenditures. 

"It  has  worked  successfully  In  39  states, 
where  the  governors  have  been  given  that 
power. 

"The  constitution  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America,  adopted  In  1861,  permitted  the 
President  to  'veto  any  appropriation  or  ap- 
propriations, and  approve  any  other  appro- 
priation of  ^propriatlons." 

"President  Grant,  Hayes,  Arthur  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  have  recommended  the 
Item  veto." 

On  the  other  side  Sen.  Hayden  set  down 
these  arguments: 

"It  would  lessen  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress. 

"It  would  increase  the  influence  of  the  ex- 
ecutive   whose    powers    have   already    been 
expanded. 
"It  would  be  an  uncertain  grant  of  power. 
"It  would  impair  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances  established  by  the  Constitution. 

"It  would  defeat  the  legislative  Intent  of 
the  Congress." 


Thus  far.  Congress  has  withheld  the  Item 
veto.  Presidents  Elsenhower,  Kennedy  axid 
Johnson  have  subsequently  Improvised  a 
modest  kind  of  substitute:  They  have,  on 
occasion,  simply  not  spent  fimds  Congress 
voted  for  which  they  had  not  asked. 

From  the  outset.  Congress  has  guarded 
Jealously  Its  right  to  control  the  federal 
purse.  President  Washington,  In  1791,  sent 
the  Senate  a  message  Indicating  he  Intended 
to  ransom  some  Americans  held  captive  by 
Algiers  and  urging  an  appropriations  "on 
your  earliest  attention"  for  the  recognition 
of  a  new  treaty  with  the  emi>eror  of  Morocco. 

The  Senate  quickly  advised  President 
Washington  by  resolution  to  suspend  his  op- 
erations for  the  ransom  of  the  captives  until 
funds  were  provided.  It  then  voted  to  ap- 
propriate $20,000  for  recognizing  the  em- 
peror of  Morocco,  the  funds  to  be  derived 
from  duties  on  distilled  spirits. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
which  Sen.  Hayden  has  directed  since  1955  Is 
only  11  years  older  than  Its  chairman. 

The  Senate  created  the  appropriations 
panel  in  1867,  following  the  ClvU  War.  Pres- 
ident Lincoln's  wartime  regime  is  considered 
by  congressional  historians  to  be  the  "high 
water  mark  of  the  exercise  of  Executive  power 
in  the  United  States." 

Francis  S.  Hewitt,  writing  the  history  of 
the  committee,  notes  of  that  period,  "Millions 
in  federal  funds  were  spent  without  appro- 
priations having  been  made  for  such.  The 
exigencies  of  the  moment  had  In  many  in- 
stances pre-empted  other  considerations  so 
that  congressional  attempts  to  control  the 
purse  were  frustrated  by  an  executive  who 
wrote:  'I  feel  that  measures,  otherwise  un- 
constitutional, might  become  lawful  by  be- 
coming Indispensable  to  the  preservation  of 
the  nation.' 

"Once  the  national  danger  subsided,  the 
Congress  reasserted  Its  constitutional  rights. 
Appropriations  control  was  one  area  to  which 
attention  was  directed." 

The  Senate,  March  7,  1867.  adopted  a  reso- 
lution by  Sen.  Henry  B.  Anthony,  R-R.I., 
creating  a  seven-member  committee  on  ap- 
propriations. 

Todays  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
far  from  being  Sen.  Hayden's  one-man  show, 
is  an  organization  of  26  senators  and  a  pro- 
fessional staff  of  35  men  and  women.  Includ- 
ing three  Arlzonans,  Thomas  J.  Scott,  of 
Douglas,  chief  clerk;  Paul  Eaton  of  Yuma, 
for  many  years  Hayden's  administrative  as- 
sistant, and  Joe  E.  Gonzales  of  Superior. 

Although  there  was  no  deterioration 
of  his  mental  facilities,  Hayden  suffered 
some  major  reverses  regarding  his  physi- 
cal health.  His  wife's  death  in  1961  after 
53  years  of  marriage  came  as  a  tremen- 
dous blow  to  the  Senator.  Nan  and  Carl 
Hayden  had  no  children,  were  devoted 
to  each  other,  and  lived  for  many  years 
in  apartment  504  in  the  Methodist  Build- 
ing opposite  the  Supreme  Court.  Follow- 
ing her  death,  Hayden  contracted  a 
stubborn  flu,  and  then  a  debilitating  in- 
testinal condition.  For  a  while  in  early 
1962,  it  appeared  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  run  for  his  Senate  seat  again. 
He  recovered  almost  completely,  ran  the 
race,  and  won  by  30,000  votes.  In  his 
later  years,  Carl  was  quite  visible  on 
Capitol  Hill.  As  Nick  Thiramesch  re- 
ported in  his  feature  article  on  Hayden, 
printed  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  In 
1967: 

He  Insisted  on  eating  In  the  Senate  cafe- 
teria, favoring  a  lunch  of  a  hot  dog,  bean 
soup,  a  glass  of  milk  and  then  a  cup  of  half 
cream,  half  coffee.  He  usually  had  a  cigar  In 
his  mouth  and  used  his  cane  to  wave  people 
onto  elevators.  His  aides  report  that  the 
senator,  as  a  pedestrian,  exi>erlenced  a  num- 
ber of  near  misses  from  speeding  cars  on 
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Capitol  Hill  in  the  past  couple  of  years.  In 
1965  he  had  another  succession  of  Illnesses 
which  nearly  finished  him.  Antibiotics  pro- 
duced what  was  described  as  the  worst  case 
of  hives  ever  seen  In  Bethesda  Naval  Hospi- 
tal. He  also  suffered  from  a  severe  loss  of 
hearing.  Yet  he  survived,  called  for  his 
favorite  bourbon,  and  greeted  senators  way 
past  social  security  age,  with  "All  right. 
Sonny."  He  could  boast  that  he  had  all  his 
teeth,  save  two,  and  though  he  was  stooped, 
his  legs,  heavily  muscled  from  many  miles  of 
walking  as  a  boy  In  Arizona,  remained  strong. 
On  his  86th  birthday,  Hayden  wrote  to 
an  old  friend  that  shared  his  October  2 
birthday,  then  retired  Francis  Green  who 
was  96  that  day.  The  letter  read:  "To  Ted 
Green,  my  warmest  wishes,  tendered  with  the 
natural  respect  that  one  has  for  his  elders. 
Although  your  birthday  added  to  mine  make 
us  Jointly  only  five  years  younger  than  the 
United  States  of  America,  friendship  observes 
no  such  measure  of  time.  Like  the  ancient 
sun  dial,  we  have  counted  none  but  fair 
hours.  Carl  Hayden."  Green  lived  until  1966, 
when  he  was  98  years  old. 

On  his  90th  birthday,  Hayden  was  still 
setting  a  torrid  pace.  Aides  used  to  com- 
plain that  the  Senator  worked  from  9 
a.m.  to  6  p.m.  7  days  a  week.  "It's  hard 
on  his  staff."  However,  in  the  spring  of 
1968  after  much  soul  searching,  Carl 
Hayden  felt  that  he  could  not  serve  an- 
other term.  He  wanted  to  return  to  Ari- 
zona for  the  remainder  of  his  life  and  he 
felt  that  he  would  be  unable  to  perform 
his  duties  as  Senator  as  effectively  as  he 
would  want  to.  These  were  his  own 
words : 

Among  the  other  things  that  flfty-slx 
years  in  the  House  and  Senate  have  taught 
me.  Is  that  contemporary  events  need  con- 
temporary men.  Time  actually  makes  spe- 
cialists of  us  all.  When  a  house  is  built, 
there  Is  a  moment  for  the  foundation,  an- 
other for  the  walls,  the  roof  and  so  on. 

Arizona's  foundation  Includes  fast  hlgh- 
wavs,  adequate  electric  power,  and  abun- 
dant water,  and  these  foundations  have  been 
laid.  It  Is  time  now  for  a  new  building  crew 
to  report,  so  I  have  decided  to  retire  from 
office  at  the  close  of  my  term  this  year. 

I  would  now  like  to  tell  the  people  of  Ari- 
zona how  deeply  grateful  I  am  for  a  life- 
time of  rewarding  service.  You  have  elected 
me  to  represent  you  for  over  a  half-century 
m  the  Congress.  You  have  given  me  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  with  ten  Presidents;  take 
a  front  row  seat  at  the  most  Important 
events  In  mankind's  greatest  century;  and 
to  vote  on  and  help  fashion  the  legislation 
that  helped  build  a  state  and  nation. 

To  my  Senatorial  and  Congressional  col- 
leagues here  today,  may  I  say  It  has  Veen 
my  privilege  and  honor  to  serve  with  you 
and  work  with  you  In  this  great  legislative 
body.  I  deeply  appreciate  your  cooperation 
of  the  past  and  assure  you  I  will  cooperate 
with  you  In  the  remaining  months  of  my 
term. 

To  my  friends  and  supporters,  I  can  only 
say,  "Thank  you."  Your  trust  In  me  and 
your  help  Is  the  highest  tribute  a  man  can 
have.  To  the  memory  of  friends  no  longer 
with  us,  I  can  only  say  that  "I  remember" 
In  the  fullest  of  my  heart. 

Well,  the  Old  Testament  has  said  It  best, 
so  I  will  use  It  m  modified  form  to  close: 
there  Is  a  time  of  war,  and  a  time  of  peace, 
a  time  to  keep,  and  a  time  to  cast  away,  a 
time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh,  a  time 
to  stand,  and  a  time  to  step  aside. 

I  thank  you.  (Prom  the  Conoressional 
RECORD,  vol.  114.  pt.  9,  p.  11984.) 

In  one  of  his  last  interviews,  after  Carl 
Hayden  had  left  Washington,  it  was  still 
very  clear  that  Arizona's  greatest  states- 
man, and  the  Nation's  most  trusted  serv- 
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ant  Intended  to  keep  abreast  with  all  the 
issues  and  events  that  shape  this  Nation : 

[From  the  Arizona  Gazette,  May  9, 1969] 
"It's  Good  To  Be  Home":  Senator  Hayden 
Busy  in  Retdiement 
Tempe.— Sen.  Carl  Hayden  leaned  back 
In  his  well-padded  executive  chair  and 
grinned  broadly.  "It's  good  to  be  home,"  he 
said. 

The  veteran  lawmaker,  who  spent  57  years 
as  one  of  the  nation's  most  powerful  men, 
"retired"  from  his  senatorial  duties  last 
fall.  He  admitted  that  the  attractive  three- 
room  office  suite  he  now  occupies  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  Arizona  State  University  Library 
fits  his  need  perfectly. 

The  Senator,  now  91,  Is  battling  back 
from  a  bout  with  the  flu  which  sidelined 
him  for  six  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year. 

"I'd  like  to  get  out  and  run  a  foot  race," 
he  quipped.  "But,  when  you're  cooped  up 
that  long,  your  legs  don't  quite  track  back 
the  way  you  like  them  to." 

Although  the  Illness  weakened  him  physi- 
cally, it  failed  to  dim  his  keen  intelligence, 
wit,  and  zest  lor  life. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  expressed  eagerness 
to  get  on  with  the  task  of  correlating  Infor- 
mation he  gathered  over  the  years  on  Arizona 
pioneers. 

The  Senator  consider  the  passage  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  bill  by  the  last  Con- 
gress as  the  crowning  achievement  of  his 
career.  When  it  was  fully  attained,  he  felt 
free  at  last  to  come  home  to  the  Arizona 
he  loves. 

"I  wouldn't  have  stayed  In  Washington 
two  weeks  except  for  the  fact  that  I  had  a 
Job  to  do,"  he  said. 

His  efforts  as  "the  quiet  workhorse  of 
the  Senate"  are  recalled  in  a  scroll  presented 
him  In  1961  by  his  colleagues,  and  signed  by 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Mike  Mansfield,  George 
A.  Smathers,  and  Robert  G.  Baker. 

Senator  Hayden  worked  tirelessly  for 
Arizona's  water  which  he  describes  as  the 
state's  greatest  challenge  and  opportunity. 
"Without  It,  Arizona's  growth  Is  predict- 
ably limited.  With  it,  growth  Is  almost  un- 
limited," he  commented. 

The  veteran  lawmaker  said  he  agreed  with 
a  statement  he  heard  recently  that  the  sad- 
dest commentary  that  can  be  made  on  the 
current  American  scene  is  the  demise  of 
Horatio  Alger  and  the  Rover  Boys. 

"We  need  a  resurgence  of  that  old  spirit 
that  imbues  the  Individual  with  the  convic- 
tion that  he  can  accomplish  anything,"  he 
stated. 

It  Is  this  same  spirit  that  has  carried 
not  only  the  nation,  but  Arizona  this  far.  He 
Is  particularly  Impressed  with  the  manner 
In  which  Arlzonans  have  learned  to  develop 
natural  resources  In  the  face  of  great  dlffl- 
cultles. 

"While  great  strides  have  been  made  In  our 
exploitation  of  soil,  water,  and  climate  for 
the  development  of  agricultural  forestry, 
tourism,  and  manufacturing,  the  copper  In- 
dustry Is  perhaps  the  greatest  example  of  per- 
severance," he  said.  "They've  stuck  with  It 
until  today  they're  using  amazingly  low 
grades  of  ore  and   are  still  expanding." 

Though  the  senator  avows  any  expertise  In 
the  field  of  International  relations,  he  Is 
convinced  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  deal  with 
the  Communists.  He  believes  Russia  could 
stop  the  Vietnam  confilct  today  by  cutting 
off  Its  supplies  of  arms  to  North  Vietnam. 
"Settlement  of  the  Vietnam  fighting  Is  the 
first  priority  of  the  United  States,"  he  ob- 
served. "Until  that  is  resolved.  It  will  be 
difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  for  the  United 
States  to  turn  Its  atten«on  constructively 
to  other  matters." 

During  the  Elsenhower  administration. 
Senator  Hayden  worked  closely  wtlh  Richard 
M.  Nixon  who  had  ascended  to  the  vice  presi- 
dency from  the  Senate  where  they  first  met. 


"If  the  Republicans  had  to  win  in  1968, 
Nixon  is  the  best  man  they  could  have  possi- 
bly picked,"  he  admitted.  Then,  after  a 
thoughtful  pause,  added:  "But  what  he  can 
do  about  the  Vietnam  conflict  remains  to 
be  seen." 

The  Senator  considers  the  Cuban  crisis, 
which  occurred  shortly  after  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  took  office,  as  the  tensest  situa- 
tion he  encountered  during  his  long  tenure 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

"Now,  we  are  faced  with  strange  and  per- 
plexing problems  of  another  type,"  he  em- 
phasized. "I  don't  understand  what's  hap- 
pening on  our  college  campuses  and  I  don'^ 
understand  the  widespread  use  of  marijuana. 
LSD.  and  other  drugs." 

He  contends  that  no  serious  student  would 
engage  in  these  demonstrations  since  such 
foment  interferes  with  education. 

"As  I  see  it,  the  first  challenge  Is  up  to 
the  college  administration,"  he  said.  "I  be- 
lieve the  head  man  at  Notre  Dame  did  the 
right  thing.  Give  'em  the  boot.  This  nation 
can't  afford  to  tolerate  such  things." 

In  spite  of  the  current  social,  ethnic,  and 
economic  problems.  Senator  Hayden  is  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  will  be  here 
for  a  great  many  tomorrows.  He  has  an  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  American  citizen's  ability  to 
make  sound  Judgments  and  ultimately  to 
make  the  right  decisions. 

"As  a  people,  we  will  do  what  we  have  to 
do  to  survive  as  leaders  of  the  free  world." 
he  concluded.  (From  Arizona  Gazette,  May  9, 
1969,   p.  38.) 

And  now  Carl  Hayden  is  no  longer  with 
us.  We  shall  all  miss  him  terribly.  No 
words  can  attempt  to  express  our  debt 
to  Carl  Hayden.  No  tribute  can  do  him 
justice.  Perhaps  he  himself  should  have 
the  last  word.  If  I  were  to  choose  the 
words  to  form  Carl  Hayden's  epitaph, 
I  would  recall  his  own  statement  con- 
cerning the  quest  for  peace  in  our  time: 

I  talk  less  about  peace  and  appropriate 
more  in  the  hope  of  achieving  It. 

Carl,  I  know  that  you  have  achieved 
the  peace  you  so  richly  deserved. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke 
to  join  in  the  tribute  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  is  paying  to  one  of  the  great 
statesmen  of  this  country.  Senator 
Hayden  in  his  lifetime  saw  our  country 
develop  from  what  was,  even  at  the  time 
of  his  birth,  still  a  frontier  nation  to  a 
great  international  power.  He  played  a 
very  large  part  in  that  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 

He  came  to  Congress  from  a  State 
newly  admitted  to  the  Union  but  he  had 
a  very  broad  grasp  not  only  of  the  prob- 
lems of  his  emerging  State  but  also  of 
this  Nation  of  ours. 

I  think  the  contribution  he  made  will 
live  for  many  years  to  come. 

To  me  Senator  Hayden  was  a  very 
remarkable  man.  I  remember  when  he 
became  President  pro  tern  of  the  Senate 
and  he  attended  the  White  House  leader- 
ship meetings.  At  these  meetings  Senator 
Hayden  was  as  alert  and  active  as  any 
man  there,  although  in  many  cases  he 
was  twice  as  old  as  some  of  the  others  in 
attendance. 

The  State  of  Arizona  has  lost  one  of 
its  very  great  leaders. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too.  felt 
the  loss  of  one  of  the  truly  great  men 
ever  to  serve  in  the  Congress.  Carl  Hay- 
den  was  elected  to  the  62d  Congress  in 
1912  as  one  of  the  first  two  Representa- 
tives from  the  new  State  of  Arizona  and 
served  continuously  in  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate  until  he  voluntarily  re- 
tired about  3  years  ago,  having  broken 
all  records  for  continuous  congressional 
service. 

Nevertheless,  Carl  Hayden  will  be  re- 
membered less  for  the  tenure  of  his  serv- 
ice than  for  the  impact  of  his  service.  He 
was  a  workhorse.  He  came  to  Washing- 
ton as  the  leader  and  spokesman  of  the 
great  West  at  a  time  when  the  West  was 
just  beginning  to  expand.  He  was  a  son 
of  the  West,  one  of  the  very  few  men  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin  old  enough  or  young 
enough  to  have  been  bom  in  the  State 
that  he  represented  since  1912.  He  was  of 
pioneer  stock,  bom  in  the  Old  West, 
who  gave  his  life  to  building  the  New 
West.  A  sherifif  and  local  politician,  he 
became  its  prime  spokesman  as  well  as 
a  great  national  legislator. 

His  brand  was  on  all  the  legislation 
that  had  to  do  with  the  growth  and  the 
development  of  the  West,  almost  from 
the  time  he  came  to  the  Congress,  until 
he  retired. 

Carl  Hayden  was  a  great  believer  in 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
Nation.  He  placed  the  mark  of  the  build- 
er reflective  of  his  personality,  his  abil- 
ity and  his  dedication,  on  every  project 
and  program  wliich  helped  to  develop  the 
Nation. 

He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  a  con- 
tinuous basis  longer  tiian  any  other  man 
in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

He  was  respected  by  every  Member  of 
the  Congress. 

He  was  not  only  an  institution  in  the 
Congress;  he  was  an  institution  in  the 
Nation.  He  was  one  of  the  great  figures 
of  our  generation  and  also  of  the  genera- 
tion that  went  before  us. 

He  will  be  long  remembered  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  history 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Speaker. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Carl  Hayden  came  to  the  Congress  be- 
fore I  was  bom  and  served  until  a  rela- 
tively few  years  ago,  either  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  of  the 
Senate. 

I  never  served  with  him  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  I  was  fortunate 
to  have  had  a  number  of  experiences 
when  he  was  in  the  Senate  and  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, at  a  time  when  I  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. During  this  period  of  14  years 
we  were  House-Senate  conferees  on  many 
appropriation  bills.  There  were  many, 
many  instances  I  know  of  firsthand  when 
Carl  Hayden  as  the  chairman  of  a  House- 
Senate  conference  on  an  appropriation 


bill  brought  about  a  compromise  which 
was  in  the  best  interests  of  the  coimtry. 
He  was  a  master  at  the  art  of  construc- 
tive compromise. 

Although  he  was  dedicated  to  expand- 
ing the  role  of  Arizona  in  many,  many 
ways  as  a  part  of  the  Union,  my  distinct 
impression  was  that  Carl  Hayden  was 
really  more  interested  in  doing  what  was 
right  for  the  coimtry. 

His  wisdom,  his  counsel,  his  patience 
paid  off  in  those  very  difficult  decisions 
which  had  to  be  made  where  House  and 
Senate  conferees  on  appropriation  bills 
had  differing  points  of  view  to  represent 
and  satisfy. 

I  consider  my  experiences  as  a  rela- 
tively younger  Member  at  the  time  will 
be  indelible  on  my  mind  as  to  how  a 
Member  of  ,the  Congress  should  carry  on 
and  do  his  duty  and  his  responsibility  to 
his  State  and  to  his  coimtry. 

I  share  the  views  expressed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  and  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  the  majority  leader.  The 
country,  as  well  as  Aiizona,  has  lost  one 
of  its  great  and  legendary  statesmen  in 
the  history  of  the  country. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  January 
25,  1972,  is  a  sad  day  for  the  State  of 
Arizona  for  it  marks  the  passing  of  one 
of  her  greatest  men — the  former  Senator 
Carl  Hayden. 

It  is  difficult  to  think  of  Carl  in  any 
way  except  as  a  leader,  statesman,  and 
devoted  Arizonan.  all  of  which  he  was 
for  all  of  his  94  years.  One  addition  to 
be  made,  however,  to  these  qualities  is 
the  one  of  warm  and  loyal  friendship 
which  he  exhibited  to  his  friends  and 
associates  over  the  years  of  his  life. 

Carl  Hayden  began  his  career  as  one 
of  Arizona's  finest  public  servants  as  a 
member  of  the  Tempe  Town  Council— 
the  town  in  which  he  was  bom — then 
served  in  Maricopa  County  as  treasurer 
and,  later,  sheriff.  When  Arizona  was  ad- 
mitted to  statehood  in  1912,  Carl  came  to 
Washington  where  he  served  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
1912  to  1927,  and  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  from  1927  to  1969.  The  span  of 
years  that  Carl  Hayden  served  is  the 
longest  in  the  history  of  the  Congress — 
and  every  one  of  those  nearly  57  years 
was  a  year  of  dedicated  service  to  his 
State  and  country. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  be 
one  of  Carl's  friends.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  closely  with  him  on  the 
central  Arizona  project,  which  caused 
his  longtime  dream  of  bringing  water 
to  his  beloved  Arizona  to  come  true. 
Through  my  membership  on  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  had  oc- 
casion to  be  associated  with  him  In  his 
role  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee.  He  was  a  man  of 
wisdom,  knowledge,  vision,  and  integrity. 
He  possessed  the  qualities  of  sound  judg- 
ment and  clear  understanding  to  a  re- 
markable degree. 

Carl  Hayden  was  a  gentleman,  a  pa- 
triot— he  was  wise,  he  was  honest,  he  had 
integrity.  Arizona  and  our  Nation  are  the 
richer  for  his  life  among  us,  and  now 
the  poorer  for  his  death.  I  will  miss  Carl, 
but  always  will  treasure  my  friendship 
and  association  with  him.  Mrs.  Rhodes 


Joins  me  in  extending  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  his  beloved  family  in  their  be- 
reavement. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Steiger). 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  think  that  the  Speaker  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  have  put  their  finger  on  it. 
Carl  Hayden  was  fairly  a  unique  man 
at  a  unique  time  in  history.  His  contri- 
butions, simply  because  of  the  passage 
of  time,  will  be  unable  to  be  equaled 
again. 

I  think  that  perhaps  one  of  his  most 
unique  strengths  was  the  fact  that  he 
was  aware  of  the  awesome  power  he  held 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  Yet  he  always,  with- 
out exception,  wielded  that  power  in  an 
equitable  manner.  He  did  not  make  use 
of  the  muscle  that  must  have  been  so 
tempting  to  make  use  of  on  so  many  oc- 
casions. He  always  tempered  power  with 
reason.  I  suspect  in  that  sense  he  may 
be  the  last  of  his  kind,  also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleague, 
and  perhaps  my  colleague  in  the  well 
knows  better  than  anybody  else  in  this 
body  now  of  the  strengths  of  Carl  Hay- 
den and  the  manner  in  which  he  moved 
in  an  unheralded  fashion.  It  is  entirely 
appropriate  that  we  render  these  eulogies 
now  to  this  great  man. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl). 
Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some 
things  we  do  in  this  body  that  are  espe- 
cially memorable  to  us  as  individuals. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  Introduced  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  historic  site  in  his  State.  This  his- 
toric site  was  significant  because  in  its 
restoration  we  would  memorialize  the 
establishment  of  a  military  base  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  protect  the  wagon 
trains  as  they  moved  across  the  desert 
in  the  Southwest  United  States. 

Those  things  which  are  now  well 
known  because  of  television  and  motion 
picture  presentations,  such  as  Apache 
Pass  and  the  springs  located  there  and 
such  characters  as  Cochise  and  Geronimo 
and  so  on,  were  all  a  part  of  this  story. 
I  derived  a  special  pleasure  from  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation,  because 
when  I  testified  in  the  other  body  I  tes- 
tified before  Senator  Carl  Hayden,  of 
Arizona,  who  happened  to  be  a  member 
of  the  first  cavalry  troop  to  occupy  that 
fort  in  its  beginning. 

I  think  this  kind  of  a  story  indicates 
the  type  of  an  institution  this  individual 
represented.  He  was  among  the  first  of 
the  territorial  representatives,  and  he 
stayed  in  that  capacity  throughout  his 
entire  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  was  with  great  sadness  that 
I  learned  this  morning  of  the  passing  of 
an  old  friend,  Carl  Hayden.  All  of  us 
know  that  Carl  Hayden  served  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  56  dis- 
tinguished years.  In  fact,  from  the  time 
that  Arizona  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
as  a  State  in  1912  until  his  retirement  in 
1968,  Senator  Hayden  served  his  native 
State  In  either  the  House  of  Representa- 
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tives  or  the  U.S.  Senate.  His  record  of 
longevity  is  imequaled  but  I  also  want 
to  emphasis  that  his  record  of  dedicated 
service  to  our  Nation  also  is  imequaled. 

Many  of  the  enlightened  and  far- 
sighted  programs  which  this  Nation  now 
enjoys  for  all  people  were  implemented 
as  a  result  of  his  leadership  over  the 
years  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  also  Presi- 
dent pro  tem  of  the  Senate. 

Carl  Hayden  represented  a  neighbor- 
ing State,  which  on  many  occasions  dis- 
agreed with  my  own  native  California 
State  on  many  issues  and  yet  during  all 
of  those  debates  and  discussions  and  dis- 
agreements Carl  Hayden  never  once 
used  his  power  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  bring  embarrassment, 
shame,  or  disgrace  to  any  Individual  or 
group  of  individuals.  Yet,  with  his  se- 
nority,  great  power,  and  influence  he 
could  have  done  so — but  this  was  not  the 
nature  of  the  man. 

Carl  Hayden  was  a  dedicated  public 
servant,  fair  to  all  people  and  one  who 
worked  diligently  for  the  development, 
conservation  and  wise  utilization  of  the 
natural  resources,  and  especially  those 
which  related  to  water  development. 

Many  of  our  California  water  develop- 
ment programs  are  operative  today  yield- 
ing the  monetary  and  other  benefits  to 
our  people,  our  State,  and  our  Nation 
because  of  the  wisdom  of  Carl  Hayden. 

I  am  proud  to  have  known  Senator 
Hayden.  I  am  proud  that  he  did  have  a 
close  association  with  our  State  not  only 
as  a  neighbor  representing  Arizona  but 
also  I  am  proud  that  he  is  an  alumnus 
of  Stanford  University  in  California.  But 
most  of  all  I  am  proud  that  I  could  con- 
sider Carl  Hayden  a  colleague  and  a 
friend. 

On  behalf  of  myself,  my  wife,  and  peo- 
ple from  the  State  of  California  may  I 
express  to  my  colleagues  here  and  to 
Carl  Hayden's  family  the  sorrow  over  his 
passing.  His  good  works  will  stand  as  a 
national  monument  to  the  vision,  ener- 
gy, and  dedication  of  this  great  man. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  later 
time  the  Arizona  delegation  will  seek  a 
special  order  so  that  other  Members  of 
the  House  may  be  entitled  to  express 
their  feelings  on  the  passing  of  this  great 
man. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Pending  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  FOREIGN  POLICY 
SPEECH 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  commenting  on  President  Nixon's  re- 
markable report  to  the  Nation  last  night 
of  his  long  and  lonely  search  for  peace  in 


Vietnam,  I  hope  that  all  of  us  will  choose 
our  words  with  the  utmost  care. 

Negotiations  with  the  Communists  are 
still  in  progress,  and  it  has  been  our  ex- 
perience since  World  War  n  that  such 
negotiations  are  subject  to  sudden  turns 
in  the  midst  of  seeming  stalemate.  That 
the  President  chose  this  moment  to  reveal 
the  impressive  record  of  secret  negotia- 
tions can  only  mean  that  in  his  judgment 
it  would  help  move  the  negotiations  for- 
ward for  the  world  to  know  what  has 
gone  before,  and  the  lengths  to  which 
this  Government  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  are  willing  to  go  to 
obtain  an  honorable  end  to  the  fighting. 

In  my  view,  there  is  hardly  anything 
more  President  Nixon  could  do,  short  of 
cormiving  with  our  enemy  to  destroy  our 
ally,  than  the  honorable  and  generous 
terms  he  has  offered  privately  and  now 
publicly.  I  commend  him  for  his  per- 
sistence and  patience  in  the  face  of  what 
now  appears  to  have  been  unfortunate 
criticism,  and  now  I  hope  we  will  all 
exercise  a  little  more  patience  and  per- 
sistence ourselves. 

The  time  has  come  for  all  Americans  to 
support  the  comprehensive  and  realistic 
U.S.  peace  offer  which  has  been  laid  face 
up  on  the  negotiating  table.  Uniting  be- 
hind our  President  in  times  of  momen- 
tous international  decision  has  always 
been  one  of  the  finest  features  of  our 
political  tradition.  Practiced  now,  it  just 
might  bring  about  the  peace  for  which 
all  Americans  pray. 

I  am  including  the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dents' speech  to  the  American  people 
and  an  editorial  from  this  morning's  New 
York  Times  at  a  later  point  in  the  Record 
today. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  602,  DISPOSITION  OF  JUDG- 
MENTS RECOVERED  BY  THE  CON- 
FEDERATED SALISH  AND  KOO- 
TENAI TRIBES  OF  THE  FLATHEAD 
RESERVATION 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  602)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  judgments, 
when  appropriated,  recovered  by  the 
Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes 
of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont.,  in 
paragraphs  7  and  10,  docket  numbered 
50233,  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
AspiNALL,  Haley,  Melcher,  Steiger  of 
Arizona,  and  Terry. 


HEARINGS    SCHEDULED    ON    PRO- 
POSED "BUSING"  AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  CELLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Congress,  I  armounced  that  the  Commit- 


tee on  the  Judiciary  would  schedule  pub- 
lic hearings  to  begin  early  in  the  second 
session  on  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  and  other  legislative  pro- 
posals, respecting  the  transportation  and 
assignment  of  public  school  students. 

Interested  parties  wishing  to  testify 
or  present  statements  to  the  committee 
were  invited  to  contact  the  committee. 

The  committee  is  now  in  the  process 
of  compiling  its  witness  list.  Over  80 
Members  of  the  House  have  sponsored 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion on  this  subject.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee has  received  requests  to  testify 
from  a  number  of  civic  and  professional 
organizations  in  many  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  committee  plans  to  begin  its  hear- 
ings on  this  important  issue  on  March  1, 
at  which  time  we  expect  to  receive  the 
testimony  of  Congressman  Lent,  sponsor 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  620,  and 
Father  Theodore  Hesburgh,  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  The 
committee  will  endeavor  to  afford  all 
who  desire  to  present  testimony  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so  so  far  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  needs  to  reach  a  prompt 
conclusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hoped  that  the  com- 
mittee will  strive  to  promulgate  an  ap- 
propriate resolution  that  might  have  the 
effect  of  stilling  in  the  minds  of  the 
Members  their  desire  to  sign  the  dis- 
charge petition. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  SPEECH  ON 

VIETNAM 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. > 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  .  has  pre- 
viously made  reference  to  the  President's 
address  to  the  people  of  this  Nation  last 
night  with  respect  to  what  he  has  been 
doing  and  is  going  to  do,  both  in  public 
and  private,  with  regard  to  achieving  a 
settlement  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  considg?<fie  President's 
message  to  be  very^i^ective  and  very 
forthright.  He  shovrfd  have  quieted  for 
all  time  the  doubt  that  surrounds  what 
he  has  been  doing,  but  I  suppose  this 
would  be  too  much  to  hope  for. 

It  is  true  as  well,  I  suppose,  that  we 
would  have  to  have  extreme  optimism  to 
believe  that  the  North  Vietnamese  would 
be  receptive  to  his  proposal.  I  fail  to  see 
how  anyone  can  expect  the  President  to 
propose  more.  Total  surrender  is  all  there 
is  left.  To  have  gained  the  concurrence 
of  the  Thieu  regime  in  South  Vietnam  to 
step  aside  is  in  my  opinion  something 
that  very  few  of  us  could  have  hoped  for. 
It  was  a  magnificent  stroke,  in  my  per- 
sonal opinion.  Today  the  world  knows 
that  the  United  States  will  walk  the  last 
mile  to  achieve  a  just  peace  whether  they 
admit  it  or  not. 

What  he  has  done  and  is  doing  de- 
serves, and  I  believe  will  in  large  part 
receive,  bipartisan  support  here  in  this 
Congress.  This  House  has  given  him  bi- 
partisan support  in  the  past.  Inadvert- 
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ently  the  Washington  Post  this  morning 
used  the  right  word  to  describe  dissenters 
and  headlined  a  column  on  page  1  with 
these  words  and  said  that  "talk  fails  to 
convert  politicians,"  and.  regrettably,  we 
still  have  a  few  of  that  breed  around. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  PEACE 
PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
munist Party's  rejection  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  end  the  war  should 
remind  us  all  that  the  enemy's  leaders 
do  not  need  to  worry  about  public  opin- 
ion, legislative  pressures  from  a  two- 
party  system,  nor  even  elections.  At  most, 
the  President's  public  proposal  accom- 
plished nothing  except  telling  the  Ameri- 
can people  what  he  and  Henry  Kissinger 
have  been  tiying  to  do  in  secret  over  the 
past  30  months.  Again,  until  last  night, 
the  Communists  have  known  more  about 
what  was  going  on  in  Washington  than 
the  American  people— including  Con- 
gress. Not  even  Jack  Anderson  knew. 

I  wonder  when  the  President  will 
realize  that  our  country  is  too  big  and 
our  liberties  too  precious  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  minds  of  two  men — his  and  Dr. 
Kissinger's. 

Had  the  American  people  known  the 
truth  over  the  past  30  month.s.  certainly 
there  would  not  have  been  the  division 
and  polarization  of  our  people  that  now 
threatens  to  divide  our  countrj'. 

What  the  President  actually  proptx'^ed 
was.  in  effect,  surrender — acceptanc?  of 
the  Ccmmimist  Party  in  a  new  coalition 
government  in  South  Vietnam— and  the 
commitment  to  rehabilitate  Indochina, 
including  rebuilding  North  Vie.nam 
with  foreign  aid  paid  for  by  U.S.  tax- 
payers' dollars.  Why  should  the  Com- 
munists accept  the  President's  latest  pro- 
posal when  their  "dear  American 
friends"  have  promised  them  that  by 
patient  waiting,  total  victory  will  be 
theirs? 

The  mighty  elephant  has  pleaded  with 
the  flea  to  leave  him  in  peace.  The  flea 
has  rejected  the  elephants  offer  await- 
ing complete  surrender. 

Our  President  has  exposed  his  hole 
card  and  come  up  short.  What  else  can 
he  u.se  to  call  a  bluff?  What  other  in- 
dignities must  the  American  people 
suffer  for  the  benefit  of  world  public 
opinion — Moscow  Pravda.  Peking  Times 
and  the  U.N.  Vista? 


date,  and  then  get  our  prisoners  of  war 
back  in  return. 

A  number  of  us,  when  this  so-called 
Mansfield  amendment  has  come  up,  have 
pointed  out  that  it  was  never  a  deal,  and 
that  the  Communists  would  never  agree 
to  return  our  prisoners  of  war  simply  by 
our  setting  a  withdrawal  date.  The  Presi- 
dent did  demonstrate  last  night  that 
that  is  eminently  the  case.  The  Commu- 
nists do  not  want  merely  our  withdrawal; 
they  want  us  to  turn  South  Vietnam 
over  to  them,  and  that  is  the  real  condi- 
tion on  which  they  will  agree  to  return 
the  prisoners. 

So  I  think  we  have  no  alternative  but 
to  continue  the  Vietnamization.  And  I 
was  just  a  little  amazed  last  night  that 
on  all  of  the  channels  that  I  flicked 
the  television  to  after  the  President  had 
finished  his  speech.  I  could  not  find  a 
single  professional  commentator  who 
had  anything  really  good  to  say  about 
the  President's  remarks. 
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for  peace   in   Southeast   Asia  as  stated  on 
January  25,  1972. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say  I  think  it  is  time 
for  the  American  people  to  believe  in  our 
President  and  to  believe  in  the  integrity 
of  the  United  States  in  its  efforts  to  end 
this  confiict. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  PEACE  OFFER 
IS  FAIR  AND  GENEROUS 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  and  other  Members  of  this  House 
m  applauding  President  Nixon's  eight- 
point  peace  overture  to  the  Communists 
for  the  release  of  American  prisoner?  of 
war  and  the  end  of  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  His  offer  is  fair  and  generous. 

Additionally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  offered  a  new  hope  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  these  prisoners,  and  despite  the 
early  public  denunciation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's offer  by  the  Communists,  I  hope 
ard  pray  that  private  negotiations  can 
continue  and  that  they  will  be  successful. 
The  offer  has  been  made.  It  is  now  up 
to  our  negotiators  to  try  to  gain  accept- 
ance from  the  Communists.  And,  above 
all.  we  need  unanimous  support  of  this 
bold  offer  by  all  Americans  so  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  in  the  Communists' 
minds  that  they  have  nothing  to  gain  by 
delav. 

The  President  has  proved  that  he  in- 
deed had  a  plan  for  ending  this  long  and 
tragic  war  and  that  he  has  been  pursuing 
tliis  plan  for  the  past  30  months. 

The  conclusion  of  this  war  now  is  up  to 
the  Communists. 


A  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT  TO  PROHIBIT  BUS- 
ING   OF    SCHOOLCHILDREN 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  minority  leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  now  signed  a  dis- 
charge petition  to  bring  before  this  House 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  would  prohibit  the  forced 
assignment  of  children  to  schools  based 
upon  race,  creed,  or  color. 

In  his  statement,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
minority  leader  points  out  there  is  a  sense 
of  urgency  involved.  In  fact,  in  his  words, 
and  I  quote — "an  extreme  urgency." 

I  should  like  to  urge  each  and  every 
Member  of  the  House  who  has  not  signed 
this  discharge  petition  to  sign  it  because 
there  is  a  sense  of  extreme  urgency.  I 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  for  having  stated  he  is 
scheduling  hearings  on  this. 

However,  we  all  know  that  hearings 
can  be  long  and  drawn  out  and  we  also 
know  that  another  school  year  is  ap- 
proaching. I  would  hope  we  can  resolve 
this  issue  before  the  beginning  of  the 
next  school  year  and,  certainly,  before 
the  elections  to  be  held  this  fall.  We  can 
do  no  less  for  the  schoolchildren  of 
America. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSAL  TO 
END  THE  WAR 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
perm'ssicn  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  President  for  his  talk 
last  night. 

I  d5  not  know  how  many  hours  we 
have  spent  in  this  Chamber,  and  even 
more  in  the  other  bcdy,  discussing  what 
was  supposed  to  be  the  pertinent  propo- 
sition of  whether  we  were  going  to  set  a 


PRESIDENT'S  PLAN  FOR  PEACE  IN 
VIETNAM 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to.  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  introduce  this  resolution 
into  the  House : 

H.  Res.  778 
Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives commends  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a  fair 
and  honorable  end  to  the  war  In  Southeast 
Asia,  and 

That  the  House  endorses  and  stands  be- 
hind the  President's  most  recent  proposals 


AMERICAN  POLICY  IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  DENNIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  just  made 
a  definitive  statement  on  American  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia,  which 
should  serve  to  answer  any  reasonable 
critic,  and  which  deserves  the  united  sup- 
port of  the  American  people. 

The  President  has  demonstrated — not 
for  the  first  time — that,  as  an  interna- 
tional  statesman,  he  stands  in  the  very 
first  rank  in  the  contemporary  world. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  PLAN 
FOR  PEACE 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
state the  importance  of  the  address  that 
President  Nixon  made  to  the  American 
people  last  night.  In  revealing  the  record 
of  his  long,  secret,  and  continuing  search 
for  a  peace  that  would  be  fair  and  accept- 
able to  both  the  North  and  South  Viet- 
namese, he  has  clearly  vindicated  the 
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trust  which  he  asked  the  American  peo- 
ple to  place  in  him  when  he  began  this 
search  for  peace  so  many  months  ago. 

I  hope  now  that  the  private  record  has 
been  made  public,  that  our  adversaries 
will  cease  their  public  posturing  and  join 
with  us  in  the  serious  business  of  nego- 
tiating an  end  to  the  war.  No  one  pre- 
tends that  some  sticky  problems  do  not 
remain,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
way  in  which  South  Vietnam's  political 
future  is  to  be  decided. 

The  President's  eight-point  offer  is 
broad  and  generous,  and  represents  an 
important  and  substantive  change  in  the 
American  negotiating  position — a  change 
that  should  make  it  easier  for  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  see  that  we  are  serious 
about  peace,  that  we  are  ready  to  under- 
take negotiations  toward  an  honorable 
compromise  that  recognizes  their  integ- 
rity and  interests  as  well  as  those  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Predictable  criticisms  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  are  already  surfacing. 
Some  already  say  that  it  is  boimd  to  be 
rejected,  because  it  does  not  address  the 
cultural  and  political  considerations  that 
will  govern  Hanoi's  response.  I  say  the 
President  has  shown  himself  to  be  willing 
to  meet  the  other  side  half-way,  and  we 
should  not  cry  "doomed"  until  this  pro- 
posal has  been  carefully  studied  by  the 
other  side.  The  kids  used  to  have  a  say- 
ing, and  it  is  worth  repeating  it  here: 
Let  us  give  peace  a  chance. 


; 

NEEDED:  WEIGHTED  VOTING 
IN  THE  U.N. 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  year  after 
year  the  United  States  has  carried  a  dis- 
portionate  share  of  the  burden  of  main- 
taining the  United  Nations. 

Today  in  the  United  Nations  certain 
changes  must  be  made  if  it  is  to  remain 
to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  other  major  world  power,  to  con- 
tinue as  a  member.  One  of  these  is  that 
voting  in  the  U.N.  should  be  weighted 
in  recognition  of  the  realities  of  popula- 
tion and  economic  product.  It  should  be 
measured  by  a  formula  weighted  half  by 
population  and  half  by  gross  national 
product. 

U.N.  voting  is  no  place  for  the  princi- 
ple of  one  nation — one  vote  lest  we  be 
blind  to  reality.  In  a  world  in  which  the 
population  exceeds  3  billion  people,  of 
which  the  United  States  has  less  than 
220  million  but  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  world's  wealth  and  the  largest  of 
the  world's  gross  national  products,  it  is 
contrary  to  our  national  Interest  to  con- 
tinue to  be  bound  by  the  votes  of  an 
international  organization  in  which  tiny 
islands  and  virtual  protectorates  have  a 
vote  equal  to  that  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Soviet  Union.  If  such  a  voting 
structure  is  continued,  we  will  be  stolen 
blind. 

It  should  also  be  made  clear  that  the 
contribution  of  member  nations  to  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  U.N.  shall  be  in 
the  percentage  o.  each  member  nation's 
gross  national  product.  With  the  respec- 
tive GNP's  determining  a  nation's  con- 


tribution, the  richer  countries  will,  of 
course,  bear  the  brunt  of  the  financitd 
cost  which  is  as  it  should  and  must 
be. 

I  am,  therefore,  today  introducing  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent, through  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations,  seek  to  amend  the  U.N. 
Charter  to  weight  each  member's  vote, 
one-half  to  be  based  on  population,  one- 
half  on  gross  national  product.  In  ad- 
dition, I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  limit 
by  statute  the  contribution  of  the  United 
States  to  the  U.N.  in  accordance  with 
the  ratio  of  our  gross  national  product 
to  the  aggregate  GNP  of  U.N.  member 
nations. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
NATION  LAST  NIGHT 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
address  to  the  Nation  last  night,  the 
President  has  made  one  thing  perfectly 
clear.  The  responsibility  for  the  failure 
to  reach  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the 
confiict  in  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia 
lies  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  Hanoi. 

Everyone  who  knows  the  facts  has  rea- 
son to  be  grateful  for  the  success  of  the 
Vietnamization  program  and  the  steady 
reduction  in  our  forces  and  casualties 
which  have  resulted  from  this  phase  of 
the  President's  plan  for  an  honorable 
and  lasting  peace. 

The  efforts  revealed  by  Mr.  Nixon  last 
night  which  have  taken  place  over  many 
months  and  the  reasonable  and  flexible 
proposals  offered  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  make  plain  the  falsity  of  the 
charges  by  the  Commimists  and  by  the 
proponents  of  surrender  at  any  price  here 
at  home  that  the  United  States  has  not 
shown  willingness  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment. 

The  shoe,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  precisely  on 
the  other  foot. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  American  tradi- 
tion of  a  bipartisan  policy,  the  time  has 
come  for  all  men  of  reason  and  good  will 
to  stand  behind  their  President  in  his 
effort  to  lay  the  foimdation  for  a  gen- 
eration of  peace. 

The  time  has  also  come  for  the  Com- 
munist leaders  in  Hanoi  to  take  off  the 
false  face  behind  which  they  have  hid- 
den and  begin  an  honest  dialog  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  just  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

(Mr.  MINSHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  a  master  statesman  deter- 
mined to  bring  peace  to  Southeast  Asia. 
His  eight-point  peace  offer  Is  both  rea- 
sonable and  realistic.  By  opening  the 
record  to  world  opinion  the  President  has 
presented  compelling  evidence  of  this 
country's  good  faith  and  strong  desire  for 
a  fair  settlement.  It  is  now  up  to  North 


Vietnam.  The  decision  of  peace  or  con- 
tinued hostilities  rests  clearly  with  them. 
But  even  so,  if  they  continue  to  resist 
negotiating  a  settlement,  our  Vietnam- 
ization program  will  go  on,  and  our 
troops  will  continue  to  be  brought  home. 
I  hope  that  the  Communists  will  now 
change  their  recalcitrant  and  unyielding 
position  and  agree  to  a  peace  in  Indo- 
china. 


CHATTANOOGA  MANUFACTURERS' 

WEEK 

(Mr.  BAKER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  a 
great  deal  of  pride  and  pleasure  in  noting 
that  the  week  of  January  30,  1972,  has 
been  proclaimed  "Chattanooga  Manu- 
facturers' Week"  by  Mayor  Robert  Kirk 
Walker,  Judge  Chester  Frost  of  Hamil- 
ton County  and  Tennessee  Governor 
Wlnfield  Durm. 

This  observance,  sponsored  by  the 
Chattanooga  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, is  designed  to  Illustrate  the  sig- 
nificance of  Chattanooga  as  an  inter- 
national manufacturing  center.  Products 
made  in  Chattanooga  are  used  all  over 
the  world. 

Chattanooga,  the  largest  city  in  the 
Third  District  of  Tennessee  which  I  rep- 
resent, is  regarded  the  most  diversified 
manufacturing  center  in  the  Southeast- 
em  United  States.  It  ranks  11th  among 
major  metropolitan  areas  in  the  entire 
United  States  in  manufacturing  employ- 
ment as  a  percent  of  nonagricultural 
employment. 

Every  day  the  manufacturers  of  Chat- 
tanooga pay  $1,300,000  into  our  local 
economy,  accordinE:  to  the  joint  proc- 
lamation. 

More  than  590  different  manufac- 
turers, employing  some  53.000  persons, 
make  more  than  1.500  products  in  the 
Chattanooga  area.  Almost  20,000  area 
residents  are  employed  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry alone.  Chattanooga  is  one  of  the 
leading  textile  centers  of  the  Nation.  But 
Chattanooga  is  certainly  not  a  "one  in- 
dustry" city. 

Principal  industries  include:  fabri- 
cated and  primary  metals,  chemicals, 
food  products,  leather  goods,  all  types  of 
machinery,  apparel,  paper  products,  nu- 
clear boilers,  nylon,  golf  equipment, 
bathtubs,  stoves,  and  furniture,  to  name 
a  few.  Chattanooga  is  also  the  birthplace 
of  the  Coca-Cola  bottling  industry. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  the  interna- 
tionally important  industrial  city  of 
Chattanooga  as  part  of  the  scenic  Third 
District  of  Tennessee. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 
(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  add  my  support  to 
President  Nixon's  dramatic  proposal  for 
ending  the  war  in  Vietnam.  He  has  bold- 
ly grabbed  the  bull  by  the  horns  and, 
for  his  efforts,  should  receive  the  un- 
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qualified  praise  of  the  entire  free  world. 

While  it  remains  for  the  Hanoi  regime 
to  determine  the  outcome  of  the  Presi- 
dent's extremely  fair  and  compromising 
bid  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  ef- 
fective impact  of  the  entire  proposal 
has  been  revealed  publicly  for  all  the 
world. 

In  broadest  terms,  the  President  has 
done  what  his  critics  have  been  harping 
on  for  so  long.  And  he  has  been  doing 
it  for  the  last  30  months.  He  has  told  the 
enemy  that  we  will  withdraw  our  forces 
within  6  months  of  an  agreement  in 
return  for  the  release  of  our  prisoners 
of  war.  This  is  what  his  critics  have 
wanted  him  to  do  and  this  is  exactly 
what  he  has  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  should  be  no  doubt 
in  anyone's  mind  that  President  Nixon 
has  labored  long  and  energetically  over 
the  peace  proposal  he  has  drawn  up.  It 
is  a  reflection  of  the  dedication  and  tire- 
less effort  he  has  continually  pursued, 
since  taking  ofBce,  of  finding  a  logical 
and  reasonable  plan  for  ending  a  war 
that  was  not  of  his  making.  He  has  pro- 
vided an  unforgettable  service  to  free 
men  everywhere. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  PLAN  FOR 
PEACE 

(Mr.  HAG  AN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revLse  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time, 
I  believe  we  should  support  the  President 
in  his  plan  for  peace  effoi-ts  for  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  much  has  gone  into 
the  working  of  this  strategy.  Naturally, 
it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  negotia- 
tions undertaken  by  the  President  and 
others  will  bring  peace  and  our  POWs 
home. 

UntU  any  action  is  taken  or  results  are 
made  known,  we  should  be  imified  in 
backing  our  Chief  Executive  in  striving 
for  what  every  citizen  of  this  land 
wants — an  honorable  and  orderly  ending 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  our  prisoners 
of  war  released  and  returned  home  to 
their  loved  ones. 

I  commend  the  President  on  his  state- 
ments last  night. 


PRESIDENT'S  FOREIGN  POLICY 

<Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  simply  thank  the  President  for 
the  new  peace  initiate  which  he  enunci- 
ated last  evening.  All  Americans,  who  so 
fervently  want  peace  for  ourselves  and 
for  all  mankind,  should  be  grateful  for 
the  deescalation  of  the  war,  the  reduc- 
tion of  troops  and  casualties,  and  the 
extraordinary,  persistent,  "day  and 
night,"  secret  and  public,  total  efforts  the 
President  is  mtiking  to  achieve  a  true 
peace  for  the  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia. 

The  commendations,  of  some,  may  be 
in  order.  The  exhortations,  of  some,  to 
the  Vietcong  and  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  to  accept  the  President's 
offer  may  be  in  order.  The  political  back 
filling,  of  some,  is  understandable.  The 


"wait  and  see"  attitude,  of  some,  is  ex- 
pected. 

However,  I,  for  one,  simply  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  President  for  his  eCforts, 
for  his  dedication  to  the  cause  of  a 
permanent  peace  with  freedoms. 

If  all  of  us  would  work  as  continuously 
and  as  conscientiously  for  peace  and  free- 
dom as  the  President  does,  that  won- 
drous day  that  we  all  anticipate  when 
all  mankind  can  live  in  permanent  peace 
and  freedom  with  each  other  would  ar- 


rive sooner. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S   TIRELESS   EF- 
FORTS FOR  PEACE 

(Mr.  ABENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  and  gratification 
that  I  listened  to  the  President's  tele- 
vised address  last  evening  with  respect 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  his  tireless 
efforts  to  bring  it  to  an  acceptable  con- 
clusion. I  am  sure  my  feeling  of  pride 
and  gratification  was  shared  by  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people  across 
the  country. 

It  was  quite  clear  from  what  the  Pres- 
ident told  us  the  United  States  has  gone 
the  extra  mile  in  efforts  to  settle  this 
long  and  costly  war.  Indeed,  we  have 
gone  three-quarters  of  the  way  and  even 
farther  to  bring  about  a  fair  settlement. 

The  President  explained  to  us  much  of 
which  many  did  not  know.  Many  of  us 
did  not  realize  the  extent  to  which  the 
President  had  been  conducting  secret 
negotiations  in  the  hope  that  through 
secrecy  he  would  be  better  able  to  bring 
about  a  settlement.  Contrary  to  what 
some  have  thought,  it  has  not  been  our 
Government  but  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  which  has  held  up  end- 
ing this  war.  It  is  they  who  have  insisted 
that  the  political  situation  in  South  Viet- 
nam be  settled  before  a  mutual  with- 
drawal and  a  return  of  POWs  can  be 
arranged.  We  are  willing  to  withdraw 
our  troops — all  of  them — for  a  return  of 
the  prisoners  of  war.  The  President  has 
laid  before  the  North  Vietnamese  a  fair 
proposal.  If  the  North  Vietnamese  reject 
it,  it  will  mean  they  want  nothing  short 
of  our  complete  surrender  and  their  be- 
ing able  to  impose  their  will  on  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam. 

Having  heard  in  detail  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  already  endeavored  to  do  and 
the  proposal  he  has  now  made,  I  most 
sincerely  hope  that  the  American  people 
will  unite  as  one  in  giving  President 
Nixon,  who  is  the  President  of  all  of  us, 
our  full  support  in  his  mission.  He,  no 
less  than  any  one  of  us,  wants  to  end  this 
war  and  to  end  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  insure  permanent  peace. 


THE     REACTION     TO     THE     PRESI- 
DENT'S ADDRESS  LAST  NIGHT 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  net- 
works are  at  it  again.  I  noticed  last  night 
just  as  soon  as  the  President  had  con- 
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eluded  his  address  to  the  Nation — and  It 
was  an  outstanding  address — the  net- 
work commentators  immediately  ana- 
lyzed and  reanalyzed  and,  in  almost  an 
incestuous  relationship,  began  to  analyze 
each  other's  interpretation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks.  Then  they  came  back  at 
11:30  to  do  it  again,  and  included  se- 
lected comments  from  some  of  the  guys 
in  a  bar  somewhere  on  Capitol  Hill. 

It  was  interesting,  if  not  nauseating, 
to  hear  one  of  the  newsmen  ask  an  in- 
terviewee: "Do  you  beUeve  the  Presi- 
dent?" I  consider  this  presumptive,  ar- 
rogant, and  in  extremely  bad  taste. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  the  people  of 
this  country  are  not  permitted  to  make 
their  own  judgment  on  what  the  Presi- 
dent says  before  it  is  analyzed  for  them. 
They  are  perfectly  capable  of  doing  this. 

Then  we  have  some  in-House  experts 
and,  if  Members  will  pardon  the  expres- 
sion, some  "out-house"  experts,  who  are 
apologists  for  Hanoi,  who  have  nothing 
good  to  say  about  the  efforts  of  the  Pres- 
ident. Those  junketeers  from  this  body, 
and  presidential  candidates  from  the 
other  body  are  being  used  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  Paris  and  Hanoi  for  prop- 
aganda purposes.  The  Reds  are  masters 
at  exploiting  reckless  and  thoughtless 
remarks  by  U.S.  officeholders  to  accomp- 
lish their  own  ends.  They  do  not  really 
want  a  negotiation.  What  they  want  is 
South  Vietnam. 

I  think  we  should  all,  both  as  Members 
of  Congress,  and  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion, unite  behind  the  President  in  the 
honorable,  decent  and  reasonable  peace 
proposal  which  he  introduced  to  the 
American  people  by  way  of  making  pub- 
lic what  was  going  on  in  private  for 
many,  many  months.  I  think  we  should 
all  commend  the  President  for  his  effort. 


PRESIDENT'S  POLICY  IN 
VIETNAM 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  President  for  his  peace 
proposal  last  night  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong. 

I  certainly  think  the  President  has 
done  everything  in  his  power  to  bring 
about  peace  in  the  Far  East  and  to  give 
us  more  hope  for  the  release  of  the  Amer- 
ican POWs  and  some  information  on 
our  missing  in  action. 

The  responsibility  of  ending  the  war 
now  rests  with  the  North  Vietnamese. 

President  Nixon  and  also  President 
Thieu  have  certainly  gone  the  extra  mile 
to  bring  about  peace  and  the  release  of 
all  prisoners.  I  would  hope  the  North 
Vietnamese  will  agree  to  these  proposals 
but  I  am  concerned  if  this  enemy  ever 
wants  peace  or  will  ever  agree  to  any- 
thing. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  6957,  ESTABLISHING  SAW- 
TOOTH NATIONAL  RECREATION 
AREA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
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call  up  House  Resolution  774  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.   Res.   774 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Oommlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6957) 
to  establish  the  Sawtooth  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  In  the  State  of  Idaho,  to  tempo- 
rarily withdraw  certain  national  forest  land 
in  the  State  of  Idaho  from  the  operation  of 
the  United  States  mining  laws,  and  for  other 
purpKKes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  sections  3  and  13  of  said  substitute 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  4.  rule  XXI,  are  hereby  waived.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
Instructions. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quil- 
LEN)  pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  774  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
6957  to  establish  the  Sawtooth  National 
Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of  Idaho, 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  resolution 
provides  that  it  shall  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  committee  substitute  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment and  because  there  are  appropria- 
tions in  a  legislative  bill  in  sections  3  and 
13  of  the  substitute,  all  points  of  order 
are  waived  against  those  sections  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  4,  rule  XXI. 

The  bill  H.R.  6957  would  establish  a 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  Saw- 
tooth Mountain  region  of  Idaho  and  the 
existing  Sawtooth  Primitive  Area  would 
be  designated  as  wilderness.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  would  be  required  to 
develop  a  specific  proposal  to  create  a 
national  park  in  the  area  and  must  sub- 
mit his  recommendations  to  Congress  no 
later  than  December  31, 1973. 

The  area,  which  is  predominantly 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  totals 
approximately  755,000  acres  of  rugged, 
scenic  country  which  is  relatively  imde- 
veloped  and  sparsely  populated,  with  ap- 
proximately IV2  million  people  living 
within  250  miles  of  the  area. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  creation  of 
two  units — the  national  recreation  area 
and  a  separate  wilderness  area  witWn 


the  national  forest  areas  which  cover 
much  of  the  region. 

The  legislation  provides  for  adminis- 
tration of  the  areas  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultiu-e. 

There  is  a  large  molybdenum  deposit 
in  the  White  Cloud  Peaks  vicinity  which 
might  justify  a  substantial  investment. 
This  is  a  mineral  similar  to  tungsten 
which  can  be  used  to  harden  steel.  Exist- 
ing mineral  rights  would  be  unaffected 
by  the  legislation  but  no  new  rights 
could  be  established  for  5  years. 

Authorizations  are  limited  to  $19.8  mil- 
lion for  land  acquisition  smd  $26.2  mil- 
lion for  development,  and  the  moneys 
may  be  appropriated  from  the  land  and 
water  conservation.  An  additional 
$50,000  is  authorized  for  the  study  and 
formulation  of  recommendations  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  774  in  order  that  the 
legislation  may  be  considered. 

Ml-.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  £is  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  774  will 
permit  consideration  of  H.R.  6957  under 
an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  de- 
bate. In  addition,  the  rule  waives  points 
of  order  against  sections  3  and  13  of  the 
bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  clause  4, 
rule  XXI,  which  prohibits  appropriations 
in  a  legislative  bill.  This  limited  waiver  is 
necessary  because  sections  3  and  13  both 
include  indirect  appropriations. 

Finally,  the  rule  makes  the  language 
substituted  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  in  order  as  an  orig- 
inal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 
The  basic  purposes  of  the  bill  are  to 
establish  a  national  recreation  area  in 
the  Sawtooth  Mountain  region  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  to  designate  as  wilder- 
ness the  existing  Sawtooth  Primitive 
Area,  to  recognize  the  outdoor  recreation 
values  of  these  areas  as  their  dominant 
value,  and  to  require  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  develop  a  specific  proposal  for 
the  creation  of  a  national  park  in  this 
area  and  submit  his  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  no  later  than  December  31, 
1973. 

Of  the  approximately  750,000  acres  in- 
cluded in  this  area  there  are  approxi- 
mately 10,400  acres  of  unreserved  public 
domain  lands,  2,100  acres  of  State  owned 
lands,  and  25,200  acres  of  privately  owned 
lands.  The  remaining  711,000  acres  is 
presently  national  forest  land.  The  pro- 
posed area  would  include  the  216,400 
acre  Sawtooth  Primitive  Area,  which 
would  be  designated  as  wilderness  by  the 
bill. 

Extensive  preliminary  explorations 
have  apparently  confirmed  the  existence 
of  a  major  ore  body  which  might  justify 
a  substantial  investment.  This,  of  course, 
threatens  to  undermine  the  recreation 
objective  of  the  legislation.  Therefore, 
the  bill  includes  several  provisions  bear- 
ing on  the  issue:  first  it  withdraws  all 
Federal  lands  within  the  recreation  area 
from  all  forms  of  location  and  entry  un- 
der the  Federal  mining  laws  for  a  period 
of  5  years,  so  that  no  new  claims  can  be 
established,  second,  it  excuses  a  claim- 
holder  from  doing  the  assessment  work 
generally  required  by  law  without  losing 
whatever  right  he  has  established  if  he 


files  a  declaration  of  intent  to  hold  the 
claim,  third,  it  authorizes  the  Secretaries 
of  Interior  and  Agriculture  to  establish 
regulations  to  control  the  use  of  motor- 
ized or  mechanical  equipment  on  any 
Federal  lands  within  the  recreation  area, 
and  fourth,  it  precludes  the  issuance  of 
patents  on  claims,  but  does  not  prohibit 
the  claimant  from  prospecting  mining  or 
developing  his  claim. 

Estimated  cost  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  is  $19,802,000.  Development  of 
roads,  trails  and  visitor  facilities  is  ex- 
pected to  cost  $26,241,000.  An  additional 
$50,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  conduct  a  study  and  formulate  a  spe- 
cific plan  for  the  creation  of  a  national 
park. 

The  administration  supports  this  legis- 
lation. There  are  no  dissenting  \1ews. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  this  is  the 
third  rule  which  has  been  brought  be- 
fore the  House  in  this  new  session.  The 
first  was  a  totally  unnecessar>'  rule  mak- 
ing in  order  a  resolution  providing  for 
the  taking  of  a  picture  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  assembled  in  the  House 
Chamber.  The  resolution  could  have 
been  approved  easily  without  a  rule. 
Yesterday  we  were  confronted  with  a 
rule  waiving  points  of  order  to  certain 
clauses  of  rules,  but  nevertheless  waiv- 
ing points  of  order.  Now  we  have  an- 
other rule  waiving  points  of  order.  Is 
there  never  to  be  an  end  to  rules  that 
waive  points  of  order?  Is  there  never 
to  be  the  requirement  that  bills  be 
brought  to  the  House  fioor  so  they  can 
be  considered  under  normal,  regular 
procedure? 

Are  we  going  on  and  on,  ad  infinitiun, 
with  rules  waiving  points  of  order? 

Mr  QUILLEN.  I  would  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa,  I 
share  his  view  and  opinion.  I  should  like 
to  see  these  waivers  eliminated  from 
the  rules.  But  I  am  one  of  15  Members. 
In  this  case  the  waiver  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  the  consideration  of  the 
measure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  rule  were  defeated 
we  would  still  get  the  legislation,  but  it 
would  be  under  normal  and  regular  pro- 
cedures and  in  conformance  with  the 
rules  of  the  House.  Does  the  gentleman 
not  believe  that  would  be  what  would 
happen  under  those  circiunstances? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  has  made 
a  very  fine  point. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  two 
points  of  order  which  have  been  waived 
here  are,  of  course,  a  part  of  the  regu- 
lar order  of  our  congressional  proce- 
dm-e.  The  Rules  Committee  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  make  this  recommendation 
as  it  grants  a  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  give  the' 
reason  for  the  waiver  of  points  of  order. 
First.  Subsection  3(a)  permits  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  purchase  land 
within    the    recreation    area    by    using 
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either  donated  or  appropriated  funds. 
This  is  language  customarily  used  when 
authorizing  land  acquisition  within  the 
National  Parks  System.  The  reference  to 
donated  funds  permits  the  Secretary  not 
only  to  accept  the  donation,  but  also  to 
spend  the  donated  money  to  acquire  land 
without  further  specific  appropriation. 
Although  donations  are  not  expected  to 
be  large,  the  money  should  be  available 
for  the  purpose  of  the  donation. 

With  respect  to  the  reference  to  ap- 
propriated funds,  the  language  is  in- 
tended to  refer  only  to  funds  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  and  not  to  any  other  appropriations. 
This  statement  will  provide  a  legislative 
history  to  that  effect. 

Second.  Section  13  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  $19-plus  million  to  acquire 
land  within  the  recreation  area.  The  sec- 
tion further  provides  that  money  appro- 
priated from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation  Fund  can  be  used  for  this 


purpose. 

The  waiver  of  points  of  order  against 
this  section  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
language  of  the  section  is  not  as  tightly 
drafted  as  it  might  have  been.  The  in- 
tention of  the  section  is  to  permit  not 
more  than  $19-plus  million  to  be  appro- 
priated to  acquire  land  for  the  project, 
and  to  permit  the  money  to  be  appro- 
priated from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund.  By  making  this  state- 
ment I  Intend  to  make  a  legislative 
history  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
for  his  fine  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jdeld  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Colmer). 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  and  lovable  dean  of  this 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Celler).  about  the  hearing  that  he 
proposed  to  hold  on  the  busing  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  great  affection  for 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
chairman  of  the  powerful  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

This  joint  resolution  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  prohibit  wide- 
spread, all-encompassing  busing  of  chil- 
dren from  one  neighborhood  to  the  other 
for  purely  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
so-called  racial  balance  is  threatening 
our  whole  public  school  system. 

This  constitutional  amendment  had 
been  reposing  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  of  which  the  distinguished 
gentleman  is  chairman,  for  many 
months.  As  one  of  the  great  friends  of 
integration,  he  has  possibly  done  more 
toward  bringing  about  forced  integra- 
tion in  the  hands  of  an  all-powerful 
Federal  Government  than  anybody  else. 
He  is  wedded  to  that  concept.  I  think  he 
is  honest  and  conscientious  in  trying  to 
do  that  very  thing. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  session  of  this  Congress,  my 
good  friend  made  a  statement  here  to 


the  House  that  he  proposed  to  have  hear- 
ings on  that  matter  this  year.  This  after- 
noon he  has  announced  that,  beginning 
not  tomorrow  but  March  1,  he  Is  going 
to  have  hearings.  I  assume  those  hear- 
ings will  be  very  lengthy. 

Now,  without  any  suspicion  or  casti- 
gation  or  casting  aspersions  upon  my 
friend,  I  am  also  conscious  of  and  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  petition  here  to  discharge 
his  committee,  as  well  as  my  committee, 
from  the  further  consideration  of  that 
joint  resolution. 

The  rules  of  the  House  prevent  the 
disclosure  of  who  has  and  who  has  not 
signed  that  discharge  petition,  and  I 
cannot  violate  them.  I  have  not  person- 
ally signed  it,  as  much  as  I  would  like  to 
have  signed  it,  because  I  did  not  want  to 
be  put  in  the  position  of  signing  a  dis- 
charge petition  to  discharge  my  commit- 
tee from  a  bill  that  has  never  been 
before  it.  Otherwise  I  would  have  gladly 
signed  it. 

Now,  that  petition  is  growing,  so  I  am 
advised.  The  press  says  it  Is.  The  thing 
that  bothers  me  is  that  these  hearings 
could  and  likely  would  continue  Indefi- 
nitely. We  have  seen  and  experienced 
other  such  hearings  that  did  extend  for 
a  long  time  only  to  come  up  toward  the 
end  of  the  session  with  a  report  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that  the 
legislation  was  not  justified.  And,  of 
course,  then  it  was  too  late  to  seek  other 
remedies. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
in  just  1  minute  if  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  complete  my  statement.  Of 
course,  I  am  going  to  yield  to  my  friend. 
Now.  I  would  again  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  under  the  rules  of  the  House 
the  Committee  on  Rules  has  the  power 
to  report  out  a  resolution  bringing  to  the 
floor  that  bill  or  resolution  that  has  been 
bogged  down  in  another  committee.  It 
is  a  drastic  procedure,  but  it  is  one  that 
has  been  used  in  the  past,  and  used  suc- 
cessfully. 

As  one  who  occupies  the  position  of 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
dislike  the  idea  of  using  that  drastic 
procedure  in  except  the  most  compelling 
circumstances. 

There  is  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  now  a  resolution  in  which 
a  substantial  number  of  Members  of  this 
Hoase  have  contacted  us  that  would  do 
that  very  thing  if  adopted  by  my  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

I  repeat,  I  do  not  like  for  my  com- 
mittee to  be  forced  to  exercise  that  power 
that  it  has.  But  on  the  other  hand.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  such  a  serious  matter. 
This  is  something  that  affects  every  child 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  something 
that  has  divided  our  people  not  only  in 
my  great  section  of  this  country  but  in 
all  sections  of  this  country.  It  is  a  live 
issue  in  many  States  of  the  so-called 
North,  and  it  is  going  to  grow  and  grow 
and  grow  imless  something  is  done  about 
it. 

Now,  according  to  the  press,  a  judge — 
in  his  wisdom  or  lack  of  wisdom  as  the 
case  might  be — down  here  in  our  neigh- 
boring State  of  Virginia  went  further 
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than  any  court  has  ever  gone  or  any  leg- 
islative enactment  has  ever  gone,  has 
issued  a  decree,  if  I  understand  its  con- 
tents correctly,  that  would  not  only  per- 
mit, but  authorize,  not  only  authorize  but 
order  that  children  would  be  bused  from 
two  counties  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
objective  of  racial  balance. 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter.  Accord- 
mg  to  the  press  reports  it  would  require 
as  much  as  2  hours,  under  that  de- 
cree, to  transfer  a  student  from  one 
geographical  section  to  the  other.  One 
does  have  to  wonder  why  mothers 
and  fathers  are  concerned  about  their 
children  and  this  is  not  confined  to  the 
black  or  the  white  races.  The  parents  of 
small  black  children  are  concerned,  and 
have  a  right  to  be  concerned  about  tak- 
mg  their  child  of  tender  age,  as  well  as 
the  white  parents,  and  transferring  them 
back  and  forth  for  as  much  as  2  hours 
a  day.  The  people  of  this  country  are 
concerned  about  this,  and  something 
should  be  done  about  it. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  not  only  to  this 
House,  but  particularly  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  who  sits  in 
this  seat  of  the  mighty,  to  take  appro- 
priate action  so  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  may  pass  upon  this  question  and 
discharge  their  obligation  to  these 
anguished  parents. 

This  matter  affects  the  welfare  of  all 
children  now  and  the  children  who  are 
to  be  educated  in  the  future.  And  the 
parents  are  rightly  concerned  about  this 
situation.  Efforts  have  been  made  here 
In  the  House  by  adding  riders  to  appro- 
priation bills,  and  other  authorization 
legislation,  to  do  something  about  this, 
but  nothing  has  been  done  yet.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  a  constitutional  amendment 
such  as  the  one  now  pending  in  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  is  the 
answer. 

This  threatens  your  neighborhood 
schools.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  himself  speaking  in  this  Chamber 
only  last  week  called  for  the  preservation 
of  our  neighborhood  schools.  It  is  obvious 
that  forced  busing  for  racial  purposes 
and  the  neighborhood  schools  are  incom- 
patible. 

You  cannot  preserve  the  neighborhood 
schools  and  bus  children  across  our  great 
urban  centers  from  one  end  to  the  other 
and  from  one  county  to  the  other— and 
no  doubt  the  next  step  will  be  from  one 
State  to  the  other.  All  under  the  false 
concept  of  trying  to  bring  about  a  social 
gain  of  integration. 

Now  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  New  York  (Mr 
Celler > . 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
say,  I  understand  the  perturbation  and 
anxietv  of  the  gentlemen  fiom  Missis- 
sippi for  whom  I  have  the  most  high 
regard.  I  must  say  that  I  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibiiity  of  conducting  these  hear- 
ings fully  recognizin-  that  so  m-ich 
impends. 

I  want  to  em'-hasize  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  that  the  re.'^olutions  be- 
fore us  propose  not  mere  statutes — rather 
they  propose  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. Constitutional  amendments 
cannot  be  cavalierly  considered.  They 
must  be  mcst  carefully  examined. 
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The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Is  not 
just  Emanuel  Celler.  There  are  38  mem- 
bers on  the  committee — all  lawyers,  wise 
and  skilled  in  law  and  with  considerable 
expertise,  men  who  are  able  and  dedi- 
cated. They  will  focus  their  attention 
upon  this  very  vexatious  problem  and 
after  receiving  testimony  from  Members 
of  Congress,  and  members  of  civic  and 
professional  organizations.  It  is  hoped 
that  after  a  distillation  of  these  views, 
we  will  be  able  to  come  up  with  some- 
thing that  might  obviate  the  need  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  and,  that 
might  respond  to  the  difficulties  that  are 
presented  to  many  people  in  various  com- 
munities, not  only  In  the  South  but  also 
in  the  North. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  recognizes  com- 
pletely the  complexities  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  this  situation.  But  we  must  be  very 
chary  about  putting  a  matter  into  a  con- 
stitutional form. 

We  cannot  make  of  our  Constitution 
merely  a  code  of  ordinances.  That  Is 
quite  contrary  and  foreign  to  the  wishes 
and  purposes  of  our  constitutional 
fathers.  If  something  can  be  done  by 
statute  rather  than  by  the  constitutional 
amendment  method,  I  am  sure  you  will 
all  agree  that  we  should  choose  the 
former. 

We  are  going  to  wrestle  with  the  prob- 
lem, difficult  as  It  may  be.  and  converge 
upon  that  difficulty  all  the  ingenuity, 
dedication,  and  knowledge  that  38  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
have,  with  the  hope  of  coming  up  with 
some  solution.  So  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  and  all 
others  Interested  to  be  a  little  patient. 
You  know,  patience  is  bitter  but  there  is 
rich  friut.  I  hope  that  we  can  partake  of 
that  fruit. 

As  I  Indicated  a  little  while  ago,  these 
hearings  will  commence  on  March  1. 
We  are  gathering  together  the  many 
witnesses  who  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
testify,  and  we  are  arranging  a  program. 
That  takes  time,  but  we  are  very  hopeful 
of  the  results. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  permit  me  to  say  a  word  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes,  surely. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Again  with  all  due  def- 
erence to  my  friend  and  dean,  as  one 
senior  Member  to  another 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  for  only  a  moment,  may  I 
suggest  that  he  and  I  are  mindful  of 
what  Robert  Frost  said: 

The  woods  are  lonely,  dark  and  deep, 
But  I  have  promises  to  keep; 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep, 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep. 

That  is  your  position  and  mine. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  com- 
pete with  him  in  matters  of  legislation. 
His  mind  is  so  much  sharper  than  mine. 
He  is  so  much  more  able  to  operate  his 
committee  than  am  I,  and  I  certainly 
would  never  imdertake  to  compete  with 
him  in  poetry. 

I  should  like  to  recall  one  of  Aesop's 
Fables.  I  believe  it  was  Aesop.  A  little 
shepherd  boy  was  supposed  to  watch  the 
herd  of  sheep  and  to  cry  "wolf"  whenever 
the  herd  might  be  in  danger.  But  he 


overplayed  his  hand.  He  wanted  to  have 
some  fun.  He  would  sound  the  bugle 
when  there  was  no  wolf.  He  kept  that  up 
imtil  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  his 
cry.  When  the  wolf  finally  appeared,  he 
blew  the  bugle  and  no  one  came  to  the 
rescue. 

I  hate  to  have  to  spell  it  out,  but  In  my 
crude  way  let  me  say  to  my  good  friend, 
with  all  loving  kindness,  that  he  has 
blown  the  bugle  on  so  many  previous  oc- 
casions about  having  hearings  when 
things  got  tight  that  some  people  may  be 
a  bit  constrained  not  to  hear  the  bugle 
at  this  time. 

Let  me  wind  it  up  with  this  if  I  may. 
Could  the  gentleman — and  I  think  I 
know  what  his  answer  is — say  to  us  now 
that  within  a  certain  period  of  time  he  is 
going  to  make  a  report  on  this  matter 
from  his  committee?  Could  he  give  us 
some  idea? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  cannot  give  the  gen- 
tleman a  yardstick,  I  cannot  give  him  a 
certain  date,  but  I  said  it  would  not  be 
interminable  and  that  we  would  act  ex- 
peditiously. We  are  having,  I  believe  more 
than  80  Members  of  Congress  wish  to 
testify  as  well  as  others,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  imduly  prolong  the  hearings,  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  of  that. 

And  as  to  playing  music.  It  may  be  a 
pipe  I  was  playing,  but  now  it  is  a  real 
blast  I  am  giving,  and  that  blast  will  be 
meaningful. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Let  me  in  reply  to  that 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  resolution  here 
to  investigate  a  certain  jurist.  That  wsis 
before  my  committee.  The  gentleman  an- 
nounced that  he  was  going  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  that,  and  after  a  time  he  did. 
What  I  am  trying  to  say  to  my  friend  is : 
This  thing  Is  of  such  encompassing  im- 
portance and  the  time  is  of  such  essence 
that  we  would  like  to  see  some  action  on 
this  resolution — and  action  soon,  rather 
than  to  have  the  report  of  some  nature, 
either  good  or  bad,  approving  or  disap- 
proving, come  up  here  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  session  when  it  is  too  late  for  other 
appropriate  action  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  7) 


Alexander 

Blanton 

Coughlln 

Annunzlo 

Blatnlk 

Dellums 

Ashbrook 

Bow 

Dlggs 

Aspln 

Cederberg 

Downing 

Baring 

Clark 

Dwyer 

Barrett 

Clay 

Edwards,  La 

Bell 

Conyers 

Esch 

Blackburn 

Gorman 

Esbleman 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Kee 

Rees 

Flynt 

Lennon 

Rhodes 

Foley 

Long,  La. 

St  Germain 

Prellnghuysen 

McClory 

Scheuer 

Puqua 

McKlnney 

Shipley 

Oallflanakls 

Madden 

Slsk 

Gallagher 

MaUliard 

Smith,  Calif. 

Gray 

Martin 

Stanton, 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mills.  Ark. 

J.WlUlam 

Griffiths 

Mitchell 

Stephens 

Harvey 

Moorhead 

Thompson,  N.J 

Hawkins 

Morse 

Tleman 

Hubert 

Nelsen 

Waldle 

Heckler,  Mass. 

OHara 

Wampler 

Hull 

OKonskl 

Wldnall 

Ichord 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Wolff 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  360 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SAWTOOTH  NATIONAL  RECREA- 
TION AREA.  IDAHO 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  H.R.  6957,  to  establish  the  Saw- 
tooth National  Recreation  Area  in  the 
State  of  Idaho,  to  temporarily  withdraw 
certain  national  forest  land  in  the  State 
of  Idaho  from  the  operation  of  the 
U.S.  mining  laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  6957,  with  Mr. 
Matsunaga  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Taylor)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Skubitz)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

I'he  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  ASPINALL). 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  6957,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
i'airs.  At  the  beginning  of  my  remarks 
in  this  particular  instance,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  having 
jurisdiction  over  this  legislation,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Tay- 
lor) and  his  counterpart,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skubitz)  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  the 
fine  work  they  have  done  on  this  particu- 
lar legislation. 

I  would  be  the  first  one  to  say  to  the 
Members  that  this  has  been  a  contro- 
versial piece  of  legislation,  and  I  would 
be  the  first  one  to  say  to  the  Members 
that  the  legislative  process,  properly  and 
effectively  handled,  as  in  this  instance, 
has  brought  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
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finest  products  that  has  come  out  of  our 
committee  for  a  long  time. 

This  kind  of  legislation  is  most  diffi- 
cult, because  there  are  people  sincerely 
oriented  to  their  positions  who  desire 
to  be  heard  on  this  and  that  point.  They 
press  their  positions.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  they  are  representative 
of  the  mining  interests  on  public  lands, 
whether  they  are  representatives  of  the 
grazing  interests  on  public  lands,  wheth- 
er they  are  representatives  of  the  forestry 
interests  on  public  lands,  or,  whether 
they  are  representatives  of  the  recrea- 
tional groups  on  public  lands — preserva- 
tionists, general  recreationists,  conser- 
vationists all. 

To  take  a  piece  of  legislation  such  as 
this  and  to  bring  into  harmony  the  dif- 
fering issues  which  are  involved  takes 
real  work  and  dedication. 

Now,  this  legislation,  more  than  likely, 
is  not  going  to  please  everybody  in  all 
particulars.  And  it  is  going  to  displease 
many  people  in  some  particulars. 

It  is  rather  difficult  when  people  be- 
come so  interested  in  their  points  of  view 
that  they  become  zealots.  There  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  being  a  zealot,  but  they 
make  it  difficult  for  any  compromise 
operation  to  take  place.  It  is  rather  dif- 
ficult for  us  here  in  the  Congress  to  un- 
derstand, with  the  expertise  we  have,  the 
position  of  some  of  those  outside  who 
consider  themselevs  to  be  the  super  ex- 
perts in  all  these  particulars. 

To  bring  into  focus  legislation  such  as 
we  have  prepared  in  this  particular  in- 
stance takes,  in  my  opinion,  a  real  under- 
standing of  the  legislative  process. 

We  have  not  tried  to  hurt  anybody; 
we  have  tried  to  help  our  people,  all  of 
them.  This  has  been  our  endeavor. 

Members  will  find  that  those  who  have 
not  been  able  to  get  75  or  85  or  even  90 
percent  of  their  desires  and  their  views 
ofttimes  immediately  form  a  phalanx  of 
opposition.  Now  life  is  not  built  upon 
this  sort  of  proposition  and  upon  this 
kind  of  procedure.  We  have  to  live  to- 
gether. 

When  we  create  a  wilderness  and  a 
recreational  area,  perhaps  leading  to  a 
national  park  sometime  in  the  future, 
of  this  area,  of  course  we  have  to  be 
mindful  of  the  interests  of  all.  That  is 
what  this  committee  has  tried  to  do. 

As  everyone  knows,  this  legislation  was 
introduced  by  our  colleagues  from 
Idaho — Representatives  Hansen  and 
McClure.  As  reported,  the  bill  repre- 
sents many  hoiu-s  of  deliberations,  in- 
cluding hearings  both  in  Washington 
and  in  the  field  and  markup  session 
both  in  subcommittee  and  in  the  full 
committee. 

SIZE    AND    DESCRIPTION 

In  its  amended  form  the  bill  provides 
for  the  creation  of  two  distinct  areas — 
a  national  recreation  area  and  a  wilder- 
ness area.  Together  the  two  units  com- 
prise more  than  750,000  acres  of  some  of 
the  most  spectacular  mountain  coimtry 
in  the  Nation. 

Both  units  are  to  be  administered  by 
the  Forest  Service  under  the  purview 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  wil- 
derness area— which  comprises  some 
216.000  acres — will  be  governed  by  the 
terms  of  the  Wilderness  Act  just  as  all 


other  wilderness  areas  are  administered. 
But  the   recreation   area — which   com- 
prises about  537.500  acres— will  be  ad- 
ministered in  accordance  with  the  special 
provisions  of  this  legislation,  if  enacted. 
Now  it  should  be  noted  that  there  are 
many   values  in   this  area — there   are 
proven  mineral  values,  there  are  some 
timber   and  grazing  values,   there   are 
water   resource  values,   and  there  are 
significant  recreational  values.  H.R.  6957 
would  create  a  national  recreation  area 
which  would  not  foreclose  forever  the 
utilization  of  these  resources,  but  it  would 
make  the  recreational  value  of  the  area 
predominant. 

LAND    OWNERSHIP 

Most  of  the  lands  involved  are  already 
federally  owned.  Nearly  500,000  acres  of 
the  proposed  recreation  area  and  all  of 
the  lands  in  the  proposed  wilderness  area 
are  already  within  the  national  forest 
system.  In  addition,  about  10,500  acres  of 
land  are  public  domain  lands  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. Only  slightly  more  than  25,000 
acres  of  private  lands  are  involved. 

For  the  most  part,  the  privately  owned 
lands  are  ranchlands  which  are  totally 
compatible  with  the  recreation  area  as 
long  as  they  continue  in  their  present 
use.  There  are.  however,  some  lands  that 
have  been  subdivided  and  it  was  esti- 
mated in  1970  that  there  were  approxi- 
mately  1.700  lots  ranging  in  size  from 
'a  to  '2  of  an  acre.  In  order  to  attempt 
to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  these  sub- 
divisions,  the   legislation   provides   that 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  standards 
for  the  use  of  private  lands  located  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area 
Owners  complying  with  these  standards 
are  to  be  free  of  any  threat  of  condem- 
nation of  their  lands,  but  owners  whose 
activities  make  it  apparent  that  they  do 
not  intend  to  comply  may  be  subjected 
to  condemnation  proceedings. 

Except  for  the  authority  to  acquire 
nonconforming  lands  by  condemnation, 
the  power  to  acquire  lands  is  limited' 
Not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  privately 
owned  lands  are  authorized  to  be  pur- 
chased for  access  to  public  propertv  or 
for  the  development  of  public  facilities 
the  rationale  for  this  provision  is  that 
the  Federal  holdings  in  the  area  are  so 
extensive  that  lands  need  not  be  pur- 
chased just  to  satisfy  development  needs 
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public  policy  encourages  the  exploration 
for  and  development  of  the  mineral 
estate  of  the  public  domain.  To  this  end 
the  mining  laws  enable  individuals  to 
locate  mineralized  areas  and  to  establish 
mining  claims.  A  valid  claim  is  a  prop- 
erty interest  which  is  protected  as  long  as 
the  claimholder  completes  the  annual  as- 
sessment work  required  by  law.  Any  per- 
son having  a  vaUd  claim  is  entitled  by 
law  to  proceed  to  patent. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  some 
valid  mining  claims  exist  within  the  rec- 
reation area  and  that  many  other  claims 
may  or  may  not  be  valid.  It  is  also  recog- 
nized that  extensive  surface  disruption 
could  adversely  affect  the  values  which 
the  Congress  seeks  to  protect  by  the 
terms  of  H.R.  6957.  For  this  reason,  the 
committee  has  developed  innovative  lan- 
guage to  deal  with  this  complex  situa- 
tion. 

PROVISIONS     OF     H.R.     6957 

Under  section    10,   all   Federal  lands 
within  the  recreation  area  are  withdrawn 
from  all  forms  of  location  and  entry 
under  the  mining  laws  so  that,  for  a 
period  of  5  years,  no  new  claims  can  be 
established  after  the  enactment  of  the 
bill.  Existing  claims,  however,  are  not  af- 
fected by  this  withdrawal  so  that  a  claim- 
holder  would  still  be  required  to  do  an- 
nual assessment  work  in  order  to  pro- 
tect his  interest.  This  assessment  work 
can  result  in  some  imnecessary  disrup- 
tion of  surface  values  which  would  be 
avoided  under  the  5-year  moratorium  es- 
tablished by  the  bill.  Under  this  pro- 
vision, the  claimholder  may  continue  to 
prospect  or  develop  his  claim,  but  he  is 
not  required  to  work  it  actively.  Instead 
he  may  merely  file  notice  that  he  wishes 
to  retain  his  claim  in  order  to  protect 
his  interest. 

The  Forest  Service  does  not  presently 
have  authority  to  prohibit  ingress  or 
egress  to  or  from  a  valid  mining  claim. 
This  legislation  does  not  grant  such  au- 
thority, but  section  11  provides  for  the 
promulgation  of  appropriate  regulations 
to  protect  the  surface  values  of  Federal 
lands  including  regulations  to  control 
the  use  of  motorized  or  mechanical 
equipment  for  transportation  over,  or  al- 
teration of,  the  surface  of  the  Federal 
lands. 


Hopefully,  most  of  the  landowners  will 
comply  with  the  standards  when  they  are 
established  so  that  land  acquisition  costa 
can  be  minimized.  In  all  likelihood,  how- 
ever, some  lands  will  have  to  be  acquired 
For  this  purpose,  the  bill  authorizes  $19  8 
million,  If  needed,  for  land  acquisition 
and  provides  that  these  moneys  are  to  be 
appropriated  from  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund. 

Development  plans  for  the  area  con- 
template the  installation  of  various  visi- 
tor facilities — campgrounds,  picnic  areas 
sanitation  facilities,  visitor  informatlori 
centers,  and  interpretive  facilities— and 
administrative  facilities  and  the  con- 
struction or  reconstruction  of  numerous 
roads  and  trails  in  the  area.  To  carry  out 
this  program,  the  bill  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  $26.2  million. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  general,  the  present 


As  I  have  pointed  out.  any  person  hold- 
ing a  valid  claim  is  entitled  to  proceed  to 
patent  and  thereby  acquire  fee  title  to 
the  lands  involved.  Section  12,  in  effect 
extinguishes  that  right  with  respect  to 
lands  located  within  the  recreation  area. 
While  this  probably  creates  a  right  to 
some  compensation,  its  value  may  not  be 
too  significant  since  the  right  to  prospect, 
develop,  and  mine  the  claim  is  protected 
by  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee 
has  attempted  to  protect  this  area  with- 
out unjustly  or  imlawfully  depriving  any 
person  of  an  established  property  right. 
The  provisions  of  H.R.  6957  are  unique 
and  untried,  but  we  feel  that  they  offer 
a  strong  measure  of  protection  for  the 
recreation  area  which  would  not  exist  in 
the  absence  of  this  legislation. 

Without  this  bill  the  vast  area  involved 
could  not  be  withdrawn  from  future  lo- 
cation and  entry  under  the  mining  laws 
so  that  the  establishment  of  new  claims 
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would  undoubtedly  continue;  existing 
claims  would  continue  to  be  subject  to 
the  annual  assessment  work  requirement 
so  that  surface  disruption  would  con- 
tinue; the  authority  to  regulate  the  use 
of  motorized  equipment  for  access  to 
patented  and  unpatented  claims  would  be 
questionable;  and  the  right  to  proceed  to 
patent  on  a  valid  claim  would  be  totally 
unimpaired. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  anyone  who 
says  that  this  bill  does  not  provide  any 
additional  protection  for  this  area  either 
has  not  read  the  bill  or  does  not  under- 
stand its  provision  vis-a-vis  the  present 
law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill,  as  introduced, 
contained  some  restrictions  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  to  acquire  pri- 
vately owned  lands.  Since  the  Federsil 
holdings  in  the  State  of  Idaho  are  so  ex- 
tensive— particularly  in  this  area — the 
members  of  the  authorizing  committee 
agreed  that  some  limitations  on  the  ac- 
quisition authority  were  warranted. 

In  this  case,  out  of  approximately 
750,000  acres,  some  723,000  acres  are  fed- 
erally owned.  There  are  25,214  acres  of 
privately  owned  lands — approximately 
700  parcels,  including  about  600  subdi- 
vision lots — and  2,170  acres  of  land 
owned  by  the  State  and  its  political  sub- 
divisions. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  section  3, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire 
any  private  lands  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  recreation  area,  by  negotiation,  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  legisla- 
tion, but  he  may  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, acquire  more  than  5  percent  of 
the  privately  owned  lands — 1,260  acres — 
for: 

First,  access  to  or  utilization  of  public 
property,  or 

Second,  for  recreation  or  other  public 
facilities. 

The  thrust  of  this  provision  is  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  utilize  existing 
Federal  holdings  for  these  purposes 
rather  than  acquiring  the  private  lands. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  privately 
owned  lands  are  presently  being  used  for 
ranching  purposes.  Such  activities  do  not 
interfere  with  the  objective  of  the  legis- 
lation; on  the  contrary,  they  are  pic- 
turesque additions  to  the  setting  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  West.  No  one 
wants  to  preclude  their  continuation,  but 
we  have  been  confronted  with  some 
rather  unpleasant  results  where  we  have 
assumed  that  such  lands  would  remain 
agricultural  after  giving  the  locale  na- 
tional recognition. 

In  order  to  avoid  repeating  those  un- 
pleasant results,  section  4  of  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  establish  stand- 
ards for  the  use  and  development  of  pri- 
vately owned  lands  within  the  recreation 
area.  Owners  complying  with  these 
standards  sliall  be  free  of  any  threat  of 
condemnation  of  their  lands,  but  owners 
who  do  not  comply  or  whose  activities 
strongly  suggest  that  they  do  not  in- 
tend to  comply  with  such  standards  may 
be  subjected  to  condemnation  proceed- 
ings. Of  course,  the  owner  of  any  lands 
acquired  by  eminent  domain  proceedings 
will  be  entitled  to  just  comE>ensation  as 
determined  by  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  long 


standing  controversy  concerning  fish  and 
game  management  on  Federal  lands.  The 
States  have  contended,  generally,  that 
this  function  falls  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion; the  Federal  Government — particu- 
larly, the  Interior  Department — ^insisted 
that  it  had  authority  to  restrict  hunting 
and  fishing  on  Federal  lands. 

As  a  result  of  this  dispute,  practically 
aU  enactments  authorizing  national  rec- 
reation areas,  national  seashores,  and  na- 
tional lakeshores,  and  other  comparable 
units  have  included  provisions  on  this 
subject.  Most  of  them  allow  these  ac- 
tivities to  continue,  but  provide  that 
zones  may  be  designated  where,  and 
periods  when,  no  hunting  and  fishing 
shall  be  permitted.  In  making  such  de- 
terminations, the  administering  author- 
ity is  required  to  consult  with  the  State 
Game  and  Fish  agencies. 

In  almost  every  case,  the  Secretary 
has  been  given  specific  authority  to  re- 
strict hunting  and  fishing  where  that  is 
necessary  for  public  safety,  administra- 
tion, or  public  use  and  enjoyment,  but 
in  several  others,  he  has  also  been  given 
authority  to  prohibit  such  activities  if  he 
determines  that  such  action  is  required 
for  fish  and  game  management. 

If  the  bill  is  enacted  as  recommended, 
then  the  Secretary  could  prohibit  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  only  for  the  reasons  of: 

First,  public  safety; 

Second,  administration; 

Third,  public  use  and  enjoyment;  and 

Fourth,  fish  and  wildlife  management. 

In  effect,  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion represents  the  belief  that  the  Sec- 
retary should  be  able  to  close  this  area 
to  fishing  and  hunting  if  he  thinks  that 
is  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  recommending  H.R. 
6957,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  attempted  to  resolve 
some  of  the  basic  problems  involved  in 
the  Sawtooth  country.  It  is  difficult  to 
satisfy  all  groups  when  decisions  must 
be  made,  but  we  feel  that  the  bill  is  a 
reasonable  approach  at  this  point  in 
time.  Undoubtedly,  a  later  Congress  will 
be  confronted  with  a  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  national  park  in  this  area.  At 
that  time,  I  hope  that  all  of  the  pertinent 
information  will  be  available  so  that  the 
decision  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
sound,  constructive,  and  persuasive  case. 

I  feel  that  a  case  has  been  made  for  a 
i"ecreation-wilderness  area  complex  at 
the  present  time  and  I  commend  H.R. 
6957,  as  amended,  to  my  colleagues  and 
urge  its  adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  to 
understand  in  making  your  decision  that 
here  is  a  large  wilderness  area  which 
presently  is  a  primitive  area.  It  will  be 
covered  under  the  terms  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act,  immediately  into  the  Wilder- 
ness Act,  and  there  is  another  area  twice 
as  large  that  will  be  used  for  recreational 
purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill  and 
it  deserves  the  approval  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 


tional Parks  and  Recreation,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  6957,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area 
in  the  State  of  Idaho,  to  temporarily 
withdraw  certain  national  forest  land  in 
the  State  of  Idaho  from  the  operation 
of  the  United  States  mining  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  purposes  of  the  bill  are : 

First.  To  establish  a  national  recrea- 
tion area  in  the  Sawtooth  Mountain  re- 
gion of  the  State  of  Idaho  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

Second.  To  designate  as  wilderness  the 
existing  Sawtooth  Primitive  Area  to  be 
administered  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Wilderness  Act; 

Third.  To  recognize  the  outdoor  recre- 
ation values  of  the  areas  as  their  domi- 
nant values ;  and 

Fourth.  To  require  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  develop  a  specific  proposal  for 
the  creation  of  a  national  park  in  the 
area  and  to  submit  his  recommendations 
to  Congress  no  later  than  December  31. 
1973. 

About  755.000  acres  of  some  of  the  Na- 
tions  most  scenic  mountain  area  located 
in  south-central  Idaho  are  involved  in 
this  proposal  and  are  expected  to  serve 
the  recreational  needs  of  about  a  million 
and  a  half  people  living  within  250  miles 
of  the  area. 

The  Sawtooth  National  Recreation 
Area  will  comprise  approximately  537.500 
acres  and  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  specifies  that  man- 
agement of  the  area  is  to  be  in  a  manner 
which  will  protect  and  conserve  the  fish- 
eries in  the  area;  conserve  and  develop 
various  inlierent  outdoor  values  contrib- 
uting to  recreation  and  that  manage- 
ment of  the  resources  on  other  Federal 
lands  is  to  be  accomplished  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  recreation  area. 

Private  property  in  the  area,  of  which 
there  are  25.200  acres,  mostly  in  ranch 
use  that  lends  itself  scenically  to  ua- 
tional  recreation  area  objectives,  will  be 
protected  so  long  as  that  use  remains 
consistent  with  the  national  recreation 
area  objectives. 

Hunting  and  fishing  will  be  allowed  in 
accordance  with  Federal  and  State  laws 
and  the  status  quo  is  preserved  regarding 
Federal-State  water  rights. 

The  existence  of  mol>-t>denum  in  the 
White  Clouds  region  of  the  National  Rec- 
reation Area,  the  existence  of  some  valid 
claims,  and  the  possibility  that  more  will 
be  filed,  presents  the  potential  develop- 
ment of  an  incompatible  use  within  the 
National  Recreation  Area,  although  the 
value  of  these  claims  has  not  yet  been 
and  probably  cannot  be  determined.  The 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs was  faced  with  the  choice  of  exclud- 
ing the  White  Clouds  area  from  the  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  or  limiting  future 
mining  within  the  area.  Since  the  com- 
mittee determined  that  the  area's  chief 
value  was  for  recreation,  although  ac- 
quisition of  existing  mining  claims  at 
this  time  was  not  justified,  it  included 
provisions  in  this  legislation  wiiich  limit 
futm-e  mining  for  5  years,  preserve 
claimholders'  rights,  authorize  regula- 
tory control  of  mechanical  equipment 
within  the  area,  and  preclude  the  is- 
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suance  of  patents,  while  permitting  de- 
velopment of  existing  claims. 

Also  included  are  provisions  requiring 
a  study  of  the  area  for  potential  wilder- 
ness designation  and  a  directive  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  develops  a 
specific  national  park  proposal  within  the 
National  Recreation  Area  for  submission 
to  Congress  by  December  31,  1973. 

This  bill  will  also  designate  about  216,- 
400  acres  of  land,  formerly  designated 
primitive,  as  the  Sawtooth  Wilderness 
Area.  That  area  will  be  administered  in 
accordance  with  the  Wilderness  Act. 

About  216,400  acres  of  the  area  qualify 
for  designation  as  wilderness. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  presently  administers  most  of  the 
area  xmder  consideration,  recommended 
enactment  of  the  legislation  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  indicated  that 
no  objection  to  enactment  if  amended. 
The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  carefully  considered  the  recom- 
mendations of  both  Departments,  and 
numerous  amendments,  and  accordingly 
revised  the  text  of  the  bill.  As  is  the 
committee's  usual  practice,  it  placed 
ceilings  on  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  land  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment. Amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  land  acquisition  are 
limited  to  $19.8  million  and  development 
to  $26.2  million.  Amoimts  for  land  acqui- 
sition are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  land  £ind  water  conservation 
fund. 

This  is  a  good  bill  for  a  very  good  pur- 
pose. I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  its  passage. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  yield  5  minutes  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and  is 
perhaps  more  familiar  with  the  bill  than 
any  other  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  my 
colleagues.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me  and  appreciate 
the  opportunity  of  making  a  brief  state- 
ment concerning  the  nature  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  im- 
portant not  only  to  the  State  of  Idaho  but 
to  the  Nation. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  has 
made  a  very  good  statement  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  area  and  the  import  of 
this  legislation. 

I  want  to  emphasize  just  a  few  points, 
however,  that  may  not  be  apparent  from 
the  face  of  the  record  and  from  the  bill 
itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  represents  an- 
other step  in  the  long  process  of  making 
a  final  determination  of  resource  use  of 
this  section  of  Idaho.  It  is  not  the  final 
step,  but  it  is  an  important  step  that 
must  not  be  omitted  if  we  are  to  come  to 
a  solution  of  some  of  the  controversy  that 
rages  over  the  allocation  and  use  of  this 
section  of  this  very  beautiful  and  very 
important  land  resource  of  this  coimtry. 
This  bill  has  the  unanimous  support 
of  both  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
both  Members  of  the  other  body  serving 
the  State  of  Idaho.  It  is  the  result  of 
many,  many  meetings  on  our  behalf  with 
many  people  in  Idaho,  as  well  as  the  offl- 
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cial  hearings  and  meetings  among  the 
Idaho  delegation  to  determine  what 
should  be  our  course  of  action  and  it  was 
as  a  result  of  these  efforts  that  we  intro- 
duced identical  legislation  both  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sawtooths  have 
been  a  matter  of  considerable  local  and 
national  discussion  since  1911  when  it 
was  first  proposed  that  the  Sawtooths  be 
included  as  a  national  park,  but  the  mat- 
ter has  gone  from  crisis  to  crisis  and  from 
controversy  to  controversy  during  all  of 
this  long  history  with  no  resolution. 

We  think  now  that  this  important  step 
we  are  taking  in  this  legislation  is  vitally 
necessary  if  we  are  going  to  protect 
this  beautiful  area  of  the  country.  It  Is 
important  to  understand  that  there  are 
public  and  private  lands.  There  are  vari- 
ous interests  involved.  There  are  two  or 
three  separate  mountain  ranges  involved. 
The  Sawtooths  have  been  discussed  for 
the  last  60  years.  The  White  Clouds  and 
Boulders  were  injected  into  the  discus- 
sion only  very  recently  in  national  per- 
spective. So  I  think  it  is  necessary  that 
we  remember  the  distinction  between  the 
two  areas  because  they  are  at  varying 
stages  of  readiness  for  final  solution. 

But  the  real  import  is  to  find  a  way 
in  which  we  can  provide  a  protection  for 
all  of  the  area  while  we  are  trying  to  re- 
solve some  of  the  remaining  controversies 
for  portions  of  the  area. 

It  can  be  said  that  no  bill  is  neces- 
sary, that  the  majority  of  the  land  is  in 
public  ownership,  and  nothing  would 
change  if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill,  but 
even  those  portions  of  the  public  lands 
that  are  involved  here,  which  is  the  great 
majority,  are  provided  greater  protection 
by  the  passage  of  this  bill  either  under 
the  Wilderness  Act,  or  under  the  regula- 
tions and  restrictions  that  are  involved  in 
this  legislation.  It  needs  no  explanation 
at  all  to  know  that  beautiful  valleys  that 
are  threatened  with  subdivisions  which 
would  destroy  the  character  which  gives 
them  their  uniqueness  must  have  some 
kind  of  a  structure  for  governmental  in- 
tervention in  private  decisions  that  will 
provide  the  greatest  protection  for  the 
public  good  with  justice  to  the  private 
property  owners. 

So  this  bill  is  not  worse  than  nothing. 
This  bill  may  be  less  than  .some  desire, 
but  it  is  a  very  vital  and  important  step 
forward  in  protecting  th°  area. 

I  think  the  criticisms  that  have  been 
leveled  at  the  mining  that  has  be°n  done 
in  the  area,  or  that  is  projected,  aprain 
underscore  the  necessity,  the  absolute 
necessity,  for  revision  and  updating  of 
the  mining  law,  the  major  body  of  which 
was  formulated  in  1872. 

I  have  introduced  a  measure  which 
would  be  a  complete  rewrite  of  the  basic 
mining  law  of  this  country  to  deal  with 
the  problems,  but  we  cannot  wait  until 
that  comprehensive  legislation  is  com- 
pleted to  move  to  provide  protection  here. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  we  have  In 
this  legislation  created  one  of  the  changes 
that  is  necessary  or  desirable  in  this  re- 
spect in  providing  that  there  shall  be  dur- 
ing the  next  5  years  no  requirement  for 
doing  annual  assessment  work  on  min- 
ing claims.  This  is  done  to  protect  the 
surface  value,  rather  than  requiring  a 
disruption  of   the  surface  in  order  to 


maintain  the  validity  of  those  claims  as 
the  law  now  requires.  If  we  did  not  pass 
this  law  we  would  not  make  that  basic 
change. 

It  is  charged  that  this  bill  is  for  the 
miners.  It  is  not.  It  is  to  provide  a  pro- 
tection for  the  land,  and  for  the  scenic 
and  recreational  values  of  land.  This  bill 
does  impose  new  regulations  and  gives 
the  Secretary  new  authority  to  regulate 
the  surface  uses  and  operations.  It  con- 
tains a  prohibition  for  the  next  5  years 
against  any  new  mining  claims  in  the 
area,  which  is  not  the  case  if  this  bill  is 
not  passed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  has  expired. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  . 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  the  addi- 
tional time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  also  contains 
the  provision,  which  I  suggested,  that 
we  prohibit  any  even  valid  claims  from 
ripening  into  patents.  I  find  no  reason  at 
all  that  we  should  grant  a  fee  simple  title 
to  lands  within  the  area,  and  then  have 
to  purchase  those  titles  back,  when  we 
can  by  this  means  hold  it  in  status  quo 
and  only  recognize  the  rights  of  the  min- 
ing claimants  to  the  minerals  in  place 
in  this  land. 

It  is  charged  that  the  language  in  the 
bill  that  grants  special  use  permits  in 
conjunction  with  valid  mining  claims 
enlarges  the  rights  of  the  mining  claim 
holders.  It  i«  the  intention  of  the  authors 
of  this  legislation  that  this  not  be  true. 
We  are  not  trying  to  enlarge  their 
rights.  We  are  trying  to  guarantee  that  ' 
those  rights  are  not  diminished  by  the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

If  anyone  can  point  out  to  me  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  wording  which  accom- 
plishes that  in  a  more  precise  way  than 
the  language  in  the  bill,  I  would  welcome 
that  advice.  But  this,  in  our  opinion,  is 
the  way  to  guarantee  to  these  people  that 
they  are  not  being  robbed  of  their  pri- 
vate property  rights  as  a  result  of  the 
passage  of  this  legislation — but  certainly 
not  to  enlarge  or  increase  those  rights. 
Yes,  this  bill  is  not  perfect.  The  com- 
mittee adopted  some  amendments  with 
which  I  do  not  agree,  on  the  exclusion  of 
the  wilderness  area  from  the  boundaries 
of  the  recreation  areas  and  the  transfer 
of   the  fish  and   wildlife  management 
functions  from  the  State  to  the  Federal 
agencies  with  which  I  personally  dis- 
agree. But  again  in  our  legislative  perfec- 
tion, there  are  some  aresis  of  compromise 
and  difference  of  opinion  and  in  spite  of 
my  criticism  of  those  two  particular  pro- 
visions. I  support  this  legislation.  I  think 
on  balance,  it  is  good  and  I  am  support- 
ing It  even  with  those  things  in  it. 

I  want  to  point  out  a  matter  which  has 
not  been  very  widely  understood  and  that 
should  be  made  very  clear.  The  Wilder- 
ness Act  directed  that  all  primitive  areas 
be  studied.  The  wilderness  study  directed 
by  the  Wilderness  Act  for  the  Sawtooth 
primitive  ai-ea  has  been  completed.  Hear- 
ings were  held  and  data  was  developed 
with  respect  to  the  mineral  surveys  and 
relative  resources  uses.  A  report  was  filed. 
We  acted  in  pursuance  to  that  wil- 
derness report.  At  my  suggestion  the  com- 
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mittee  enlarged  the  primitive  area 
boundaries  to  include  every  area  of  sug- 
gested inclusion  and  to  refuse  to  ex- 
clude every  area  save  one  small  one  that 
was  suggested  in  tiie  report  be  excluded 
from  the  permanent  wilderness  area 
boundaries. 

So  the  wilderness  area  outlined  in  the 
official  report,  was  preserved  and  extend- 
ed. That  was  done  by  the  committee  at 
my  suggestion  as  we  were  marking  up 
the  bill. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize 
the  distinction  between  the  Sawtooth 
area  and  the  White  Clouds-Boulders 
area  because  the  studies  on  the  Saw- 
tooth have  been  completed.  The  land  xise 
study  instituted  in  the  White  Clouds  and 
Boulders  by  the  Forest  Service  has  an- 
other year  to  nm.  The  minerals  study 
under  their  direction  has  2  more 
years  to  run.  The  National  Park  Service 
is  directed  to  present  a  specific  proposal 
to  be  completed,  but  no  later  than  the 
end  of  1973. 

The  studies  within  the  White  Clouds 
and  Boulders  areas  are  only  now  under- 
way and  we  need  time  that  is  granted 
by  this  bill  to  gain  additional  facts, 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
this  legislation  does  not  affect  old  min- 
ing claims — of  course,  it  does,  in  several 
very  significant  ways. 

Last  year  I  included  this  topic  in  my 
annual  questionnaire  to  people  in  my 
district.  A  little  over  10  percent  favored 
a  National  Park,  about  12  percent  fa- 
vored a  National  Recreation  Area,  while 
over  25  percent  favored  a  combination 
Park-Recreation  Area  complex.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  over  40  percent  said 
no  new  legislation  should  be  passed.  A 
statewide  poll  In  October  gave  almost 
exactly  the  same  results.  Thus,  while 
slightly  more  than  half  of  those  giving 
an  opinion  wanted  something  done,  they 
did  not  agree  upon  what,  and  nearly  as 
many  said  "leave  it  as  is." 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  read  into 
the  Record  my  statement  which  appears 
in  the  Record  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  on  H.R.  6957, 
Serial  No.  92-13  as  follows: 
Statement    Presented    by    Hon.    James    A. 

McClure,    First    Congressional    District, 

Idaho 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  said  that  confession  Is 
good  for  the  sovU,  and  while  the  condition  of 
my  soul  Is  not  my  primary  concern  In  this 
hearing,  and  Is  of  very  little  concern  to  this 
Committee,  nevertheless,  I  must  confess  that 
before  you  sits  a  somewhat  uncertain  mem- 
ber of  this  Committee.  Before  I  have  com- 
pleted my  remarks  you  will  see  this,  I  am 
sure,  and  my  confession  will  have  been  un- 
necessary. 

My  uncertainty  is  composed  of  two  main 
elements,  the  first  less  Important,  and  the 
second  very  important. 

The  measures  before  this  subcommittee 
are  H.R.  5999  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho's  Second  Congressional 
District,  and  S.  853  by  my  very  good  friends, 
and  able  representatives  of  the  people  of  my 
State,  Senators  Len  B.  Jordan  and  Frank 
Church.  You  have  already  heard  from  them, 
and  they  have  very  capably  presented  to  you 
a  very  general  picture  of  what  Is  encom- 
passed In  the  proposed  legislation.  Since  the 
major  areas  of  this  proposal  lie  in  Idaho's 
Second  Congressional  District,  I  will  leave 
the  discussion  of  the  technical  details  of 
the  legislation  to  my  very  able  friend,  Con- 


gressman Orval  Hansen,  the  author  of  the 
House  bill  before  us.  I  should  note  in  passing, 
that  this  legislation  has  the  same  objectives 
aa  that  proposed  by  his  predecessor  in  the 
Congress,  the  Honorable  George  Hansen,  a 
former  member  of  this  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs.  Administration 
witnesses  will,  of  course,  also  provide  detailed 
explanation. 

You  have  heard  the  description  of  the 
beauties  of  this  unique  area  of  my  State 
and  oxu-  Country  in  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
leagues from  the  other  body,  and  you  have 
before  you  some  pictures  and  other  mate- 
rials which  graphically  portray  the  unique 
splendor  of  this  mountain  paradise.  And  this 
leads  me  to  the  first  of  my  uncertainties.  I 
have  seen  several  of  our  National  Parks  and 
some  areas  which  have  been  proposed  for 
Park  status.  Last  year  I  had  the  privilege 
of  visiting  the  North  Cascades  In  my  neigh- 
boring State  of  Washington  and  participated 
in  the  field  hearings  on  the  Park  and  Rec- 
reation Area  proposals,  and,  with  all  due 
respects  to  that  very  beautiful  mountain 
country,  I  must  assert  that  the  Sawtooths  are 
their  superior  (or  at  least  their  equal)  in 
beauty  and  very  much  their  superior  in  the 
potential  for  visitor  enjoyment  and  recrea- 
tion. 

I  am,  however,  persuaded  that  time  Is  of 
the  essence  If  the  setting  )s  to  be  preserved 
as  the  overwhelming  public  sentiment  in 
Idaho  favors.  Some  years  ago.  Senator  Church 
proposed  that  the  entire  area  be  designated 
as  a  National  Park.  The  local  reaction  was 
instantaneous  and  adverse.  Later  the  Recrea- 
tion Area  concept  was  advanced  and  Senate 
field  hearings  held  on  bills  on  each  con- 
cept. It  quickly  became  apparent  that  the 
Recreation  Area  bill  has  strong  support  while 
the  National  Park  concept  will  immediately 
raise  strong  local  opposition. 

The  proposed  Sawtooth  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  has  long  been  a  favorite  playground 
for  many  Americans.  As  Its  popularity  and 
reputation  has  grown,  however,  the  problems 
of  efficient  and  appropriate  land  manage- 
ment have  correspondingly  increased. 

I  appear  before  you  to  outline  a  proposed 
designation  of  the  area  as  a  National  Recrea- 
tion Area.  My  thoughts  and  the  proposal  are 
a  product  of  Intensive  and  cooperative  study 
on  the  part  of  the  Idaho  (Congressional  dele- 
gation. We  have  tried  to  incorporate  Into  this 
proposal  the  suggestions  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, the  mineralogists,  the  conservationists, 
and  the  many  hundreds  of  outdoorsmen  who 
have  contacted  the  delegation  over  the  past 
few  months  to  offer  their  opinions  on  the 
future  of  the  Sawtooths.  We  have  tried  to 
cement  these  views  to  a  sound,  economic  ap- 
proach which  will  benefit  the  surrounding 
counties,  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

While  I  recognize  that  the  earlier  Park  pro- 
posal was  overwhelmingly  rejected  in  favor 
of  the  Recreation  Area  concept,  I  still  be- 
lieve that  a  properly  formulated  Park  and 
Recreation  Area  bill  could  gain  acceptance 
and  approval.  This.  I  believe,  should  place 
the  Sawtooth  Primitive  Area  and  the  adjoin- 
ing public  lands  on  the  East  in  a  National 
Park,  protected  and  supplemented  by  a  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  covering  the  ap- 
proaches and  valley  floor.  I  believe  this  to  be 
a  superior  proposal,  but  I  am  nevertheless 
prepared  to,  and  do,  give  the  proposed  bill 
my  unqualified  present  sunport,  because  1 
believe  that  it  Is  absolutely  Imperative  to 
move  now — and  this  bill  Is  not  surrounded 
by  that  controversy  which  will  delay  Its 
acceptance. 

The  Senate  amendment  including  the 
White  Cloud  area,  however,  presents  an  en- 
tirely new  dimension  to  the  discussion.  The 
Senate  adopted  this  amendment  since  this 
hearing  was  scheduled  (and  this  hearing  was 
originally  scheduled  only  on  H.R.  6999)  and 
on  the  day  the  House  recessed  for  the  4tb 
of  July  weekend.  I  first  knew  of  It  when  I 


read  It  in  the  newspapers  in  Idaho.  Only  one 
week  has  elapsed,  which  Is  not  sufficient  time 
to  give  notice  to  the  people  affect«d  and  to 
afford  them  an  opportunity  to  analyze  its 
consequences  and  to  prepare  testimony  and 
appear  here  today.  No  hearings,  either  in 
Washington  or  In  the  field  have  been  held 
by  either  this  body  or  our  counterpart  in  the 
other  body,  concerning  the  effects  of  the  leg- 
islation on  the  lands  included  by  the  Senate 
amendment.  ,* 

The  pressing  for  a  management  proposal 
affecting  this  area  came  to  light  when  the 
word  spread  of  plans  for  an  open  pit  mining 
operation  at  a  molybdenum  claim  at  the 
base  of  Castle  Peak  In  the  White  Clouds  For 
some  time  prior  to  this,  others  had  been  con- 
sidering the  management  needs  of  the  adja- 
cent Sawtooths. 

Like  the  Sawtooths,  the  Clouds  are  beau- 
tiful, imposing  peaks.  Understandably,  those 
who  have  camped  and  hunted  in  this  area 
for  years  sprang  to  the  defense  of  the  natural 
scenic  beauty  of  an  area  which  can  be  con- 
sidered classic  among  Idaho's  many  moun- 
tains. There  was  widespread  feeling  that  any 
mining  operations  in  the  general  vicinity 
would  despoil  the  natural  beauty. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  people  took  the 
position  that  Idaho  desperately  needs  to  de- 
velop commercial  use  of  her  natural  re- 
sources. In  addition  the  economy  in  the 
communities  surrounding  the  Sawtooths  and 
the  White  Clouds  is  particularly  depressed, 
and  it  was  felt  that  the  mining  operation — 
In  which  many  millions  of  dollars  would  be 
involved  In  both  expenditures  and  profit — 
would  provide  an  overwhelming  boost  to  the 
local  economy.  Obviously,  the  State  of  Idaho 
would  realize  a  goodly  share  of  individual 
corporate  taxes. 

I  think  It  Is  generally  conceded  that  the 
timber  resource  is  not  a  large  one,  but  its 
exact  potential  is  not  known.  I  believe  that 
we  should  have  better  information  than  I 
now  have. 

According  to  information  contained  in  the 
debate  in  the  other  body,  grazing  in  the 
areas  affected  by  the  Senate  amendment 
consists  of  700  cattle  and  2.500  sheep  for 
two  and  one  half  months.  This,  it  is  true,  is 
not  a  large  use,  but  can  be  compared  to  pri- 
vate land  animal  support  values  approxi- 
mating $150,000  in  market  value.  This  is  a 
small  figure  when  Judged  in  national  scope, 
but  may  be  staggering  to  the  individuals 
involved.  This  I  think  we  should  know. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  I  know  that  these 
uses  may  not  be  totally  eliminated,  and  may 
not  be  even  marginally  effected  by  the  re- 
strictions of  a  National  Recreation  Area. 
Again,  I  think  we  need  to  know. 

The  question  of  mineral  values,  however, 
becomes  one  that  may  stagger  the  imagina- 
tion. Reference  should  be  made  to  the  Saw- 
tooth Mountain  Study  Area  report  and  the 
number  of  claims  found  to  be  in  existence — 
but  I  should  caution  that  this  covers  more 
area  than  is  covered  by  even  the  Senate  bill 
as  amended.  Just  as  one  indication,  however, 
let  me  point  to  the  prospective  development 
of  the  molybdenum  deposit  which  is  in  such 
current  controversy.  I  am  told  that  the  pres- 
ent exploration  Indicates  the  existence  of  an 
ore  body  of  at  least  70,000,000  tons,  with  the 
reasonable  expectation  that  it  is  twice  that 
size  and  may  be  three  times  that  size.  At 
the  expected  rate  of  recovery  of  the  metal 
and  at  present  market  prices  this  shows  total 
values  of  at  lettst  '^  billion  dollars  and  may 
be  as  much  as  1  %  billion  dollars.  At  project- 
ed rates  of  operation  it  would  sustain  opera- 
tions for  at  least  ten  years  and  maybe  as 
much  as  thirty  years.  The  Forest  Service  now 
has  considerable  authority  over  the  opera- 
tions In  the  development  of  this  deposit, 
should  it  prove  out,  but  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  prohibit  the  operations.  I  am 
sure,  however,  that  the  tendency  would  be 
to  be  much  more  restrictive  if  the  area  is  now 
put  Into  a  recreation  classification  by  the 
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Congress.  In  my  opinion,  this  additional  au- 
thority Is  not  now  needed  nor  desirable  lor 
this  purpose  alone. 

This  legislation  would,  however,  give  the 
Forest  Service  the  authority  to  restrict  fu- 
ture exploration  activities  to  an  extent  that 
they  do  not  now  have.  Some  such  restric- 
tion may  be  highly  desirable.  I  do  want  to 
point  out,  however,  that  the  pictures  which 
you  have  been  shown  and  which  have  been 
Identified  as  being  on  Railroad  Ridge  are 
not  within  the  heart  of  the  area  as  you 
might  have  been  led  to  believe,  nor  are  they 
above-  the  timber  line.  If  my  Information  Is 
at  all  correct. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  Bulletin  877  and  point 
out  that  it  points  up  the  highly  mineral- 
ized nature  of  the  area.  It  clearly  points 
to  the  existence  of  the  molybdenum  deposit 
which  Is  now  being  explored  In  any  detail — 
and  it  was  published  In  1937.  I  mention  this 
only  to  point  out  that  we  do  not  have  any 
idea  of  the  extent  of  mineral  values  In  the 
area,  but  are  on  notice  that  this  Is  an  area 
of  uncommon  mineralization,  as  well  as  un- 
common beauty.  At  this  point.  I  would  like 
to  Insert  a  letter  from  Dr.  Rolland  R.  Reld, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Mines  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho. 

The  question,  then.  Is  whether  the  Stat« 
of  Idaho  can  afford  to  lock  up  the  abund- 
ant natural  resources  of  the  area,  or  wheth- 
er we  should  rely  on  the  proven  theories 
of  multiple-use.  which  dictate  that  under 
proper  supervision,  activities  such  as  min- 
ing, grazing,  lumbering,  and  recreation  can 
be  compatible. 

It  Is  Important  to  note,  too,  that  a  few 
companies  have  already  established  valid 
claims.  The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission Is  now  In  the  middle  of  an  exami- 
nation of  all  our  land  laws.  Including  min- 
ing. Recommendations  will  come  from  that 
Commission,  but  It  must  be  understood  that 
at  the  present  time  there  Is  no  way  In 
which  a  simple  moratorium  can  be  ordered 
or  enacted  by  Congress  or  that  mining 
claims  could  be  voided  without  full  com- 
pensation to  the  mining  companies  in- 
volved. 

While  the  Forest  Service  now  has  the 
authority  to  regulate  the  construction  of 
roads,  water  pollution,  and  the  dumping 
of  tailings,  etc..  there  Is  no  authority  to 
compel  any  of  these  valid  claims  to  give  up 
any  active  or  Intended  mining  operations. 
A  chief  concern,  however.  Is  future  de- 
velopment of  mining  claims  In  the  area.  It 
has  been  established  by  reputable  miner- 
alogists that  potentially  abundant  mineral 
lodes  are  present  throughout  the  White 
Clouds.  I  feel  that  we  cannot  Ignore  the 
economic  benefits  should  some  of  these  lodes 
prove  to  the  particularly  attractive.  How- 
ever, a  few  incidents  of  unsupervised  pros- 
pecting In  the  White  Clouds  have  resulted 
in  Irreparable  scarring  of  the  countryside — 
scars  which  cannot  be  closed  and  which 
have  offered  no  compensation  In  terms  of 
successful  location  of  a  profitable  claim. 
Under  the  management  proposal  being  con- 
sidered today,  the  Forest  Service  will  have 
complete  authority  to  supervise  closely  or 
eliminate  completely  such  Irresponsible 
prospecting.  This  authority  also  extends  to 
the  supervision  of  activities  at  existing  and 
operating  claims. 

Taking  all  of  these  factors  Into  considera- 
tion, and  with  due  consideration  to  the 
emotional  appeal  of  preserving  the  beauties 
of  the  area,  I  have  concluded  that  designa- 
tion of  the  Sawtooths  at  this  time  as  a  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  Is  our  most  logical 
course  of  action.  The  Inclusion  of  the  White 
Clouds  may  well  prove  to  be  the  best  means 
to  accomplish  what  we  want — ^balanced 
multiple  use  with  the  minimum  disruption 
of  its  present  features  consistent  with  de- 
sirable economic  development.  I  do  think 
some    further   Information    Is   desirable    as 


well  as  affording  the  opportunity  to  those  to 
express  their  views  who  have  not  been  able 
to  be  present  at  this  short  notice. 

I  have  given  some  thought  to  creating  a 
National  Park  In  this  area.  However,  we 
must  obtain  proper  management  of  the  area 
Immediately  if  it  is  to  be  at  all  effective. 
The  changing  climate  of  use  In  that  part  of 
Idaho  dictates  that  we  do  not  have  time  to 
waste  In  gathering  support  for  National 
Park  status.  Also,  the  Recreation  Area  ap- 
proach offers  the  two-pronged  benefits  of 
regulated  mineral  development  In  conjunc- 
tion with  continuing  recreational  benefits. 
The  Idaho  Congressional  delegation  Is  striv- 
ing to  obtain  proper  multiple  use  In  the  area 
while  at  the  same  time  achieving  Immediate 
results  without  a  damaging  period  of  delay. 

I  urge  the  Committee  to  act  upon  this 
legislation,  in  order  to  protect  and  define  one 
of  America's  most  appyeallng  recreation  areas. 


August  12.  1969. 
Mr.  Richard  P.  Hronek, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Idaho  Statesman, 
Boise,  Idaho. 

Dear  Dick:  First  let  me  apologize  for  the 
delay  In  answering  your  letter  of  July  17 
In  regard  to  the  Senate  passed  Sawtooth 
Recreation  Bill.  That  there  has  been  some 
confusion  concerning  my  position  Is  all  too 
evident.  I  did  not  Intend  that  there  be  any 
doubt  as  to  what  I  meant  In  my  statement 
to  the  National  Parks  and  Recreation  Sub- 
committee. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  National  Parks  and 
Recreation  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  and 
this  subcommittee  heard  testimony  on  the 
Sawtooth  Recreation  Bills  HR  5999  and  S 
853,  July  10.  1969.  I  was  present  and  per- 
sonally gave  my  statement  to  the  subcom- 
mittee (as  well  as  participating  In  the  en- 
tire hearing),  and  that  statement  Is  the  only 
statement  I  have  made.  The  copies  that  were 
mailed  out  to  the  Press  and  other  Interested 
p>arties  were  copies  of  the  statement  I  de- 
livered before  the  subcommittee.  Other 
Idahoans.  including  Second  District  Con- 
gressman  Orval    Hansen   were   also   present. 

I  am  sure  the  main  reason  for  the  un- 
certainty as  to  the  meaning  of  my  state- 
ment must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  we 
were  considering  two  separate  Issues.  When 
scheduled,  the  hearing  covered  only  Con- 
gressman Hansen's  bill  (H.R.  5999)  author- 
izing the  Sawtooth  National  Recreation 
Area.  Between  the  time  of  scheduling  the 
hearing  and  holding  the  hearing,  the  Senate 
passed  a  similar  bill — but  with  amendments 
that  Included  the  area  encompassing  the 
White  Clouds.  This  presented  an  entirely  new 
and  distinct  problem  and  gave  the  hearing 
an  entirely  new  dimension.  All  this  occurred 
in  a  little  over  one  week  and  with  little  or 
no  advance  notice. 

I  will  attempt  to  answer  your  questions  as 
specifically  as  possible  as  follows: 

1.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  Senate-passed 
bill  in  its  present  form? 

As  I  said  In  my  original  statement,  I  think 
the  people  who  are  affected  by  the  decision  on 
the  Inclusion  of  the  White  Clouds,  whatever 
their  viewpoint  or  Interest,  are  entitled  to 
be  heard.  The  accident  of  timing  which  In- 
jected this  question  Into  the  House  hearings 
without  adequate  notice  was  unfortunate.  I 
could  not  In  good  conscience  support  the 
Senate  passed  bill  without  hearings  on  the 
White  Clouds  or  at  least  the  passage  of 
enough  time  to  allow  Interested  parties  on  all 
sides  of  the  Issue  the  opportunity  to  make 
their  views  known.  Some  people  want  more 
restrictive  legislation — others  want  none.  I 
think  both  sides  shotild  have  their  "day  in 
court".  In  my  original  statement  before  the 
subcommittee  I  said,  ".  .  .  The  inclusion  of 
the  White  Clouds  may  well  prove  to  be  the 
best  means  to  accomplish  what  we  want — 
balanced  multiple  use  with  the  minimum  dis- 
ruption  of    Its   present   features   consistent 


with  desirable  economic  development."  This 
statement  still  holds  true.  We  are  now  at  the 
position  of  holding  hearings,  gathering  facts, 
etc.,  to  determine  the  best  course  of  action  in 
the  White  Clouds.  As  these  facts  are  devel- 
oped I  am  hopeful  that  a  clear  picture  will 
emerge  on  what  should  be  done  In  the  White 
Clouds  and  greater  agreement  can  be 
achieved.  I  support  the  original  proposed  Saw- 
tooth Recreation  Area  as  found  In  HR  5999 
without  reservation  or  qualification.  Over 
the  past  several  years  full  and  complete  data 
has  been  gathered  on  this  proposal,  Includ- 
ing hearings  which  gave  all  Interested  parties 
the  opportunity  to  express  their  views.  How- 
ever, the  Inclusion  of  the  White  Cloud 
amendment  to  S.  853  presents  an  entirely  new 
dimension  to  the  discussion.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  give  a  flat  yes  or  no  on  this  bill 
until  I  have  more  Information  and  there  has 
been  sufficient  opportunity  for  people  to  ex- 
press their  views. 

2.  If  not,  what  specific  objections  do  you 
have  to  the  bill? 

My  first  objection  to  S  853  was  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  time  for  proper  hearings 
and  the  development  of  the  facts  on  the 
White  Cloud  amendment.  The  bill  also  does 
not  really  address  Itself  to  the  problems  of 
restrictions  on  prospecting  other  than  turn- 
ing it  over  to  the  discretion  of  the  Forest 
Service.  It  does  not  even  touch  on  the  very 
real  problem  of  patent  rights  of  locators  of 
valid  mining  claims  and  I  think  It  should. 
There  is  some  fear  In  the  mining  community 
that  the  Forest  Service  would  use  Its  arbi- 
trary discretion  to  create  conditions  on  fu- 
ture operations,  both  as  to  prospecting  and 
presently  held  valid  mining  claims,  which 
would  make  them  uneconomic,  thus  affect- 
ing a  de  facto  ban  on  all  mining  within  the 
area.  Until  the  mineral  potential  Is  more 
clearly  defined  I  would  be  opposed  to 
any  such  decision. 

3.  If  your  objections  to  the  bill  relate  to  the 
regulation  of  mining  within  the  NRA  region, 
what  alternatives  would  you  suggest  to  the 
Senate  passed  bill? 

I  am  trying  to  develop  language  directed 
toward  solution  to  these  problems  but  I  am 
not  yet  In  position  to  state  it  exactly.  I  have, 
also,  been  pressing  for  hearings  on  the  White 
Clouds  so  that  our  citizens  can  have  the  full 
opportunity  to  express  themselves.  To  this 
date.  I  have  not  been  successful  in  trans- 
mitting my  sense  of  urgency  to  the  commit- 
tee leadership  that  schedules  hearings  and 
It  has  had  to  fall  Into  line  behind  other 
pending  matters  (each  of  which  has  its  own 
sponsors  and  urgency) .  I  am  determined  that 
this  matter  move  forward  but  equally  de- 
termined that  we  do  so  only  In  conjunction 
with  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  heard.  It 
may  be  that  I  will  have  to  settle  for  a  period 
of  time  for  statements  to  be  filed  In  lieu  of 
hearings.  I  have  not  yet  given  up  on  hearings, 
however. 

4.  Do  you  feel  that  the  mineral  potential  of 
the  White  Clouds  area  would  override  any 
justification  for  withdrawing  the  area  for 
all  but  recreational  use? 

It  the  mineral  values  are  as  high  as  they 
have  been  portrayed.  I  would  be  very  reluc- 
tant to  exclude  the  possibility  of  their  devel- 
opment. Idaho  has  a  limited  economic  base 
now  and  we  should  be  slow  In  locking  the 
door  against  utilization  of  our  resources.  If 
mineral  values  are  low  and  recreation  values 
high,  then  I  agree  that  we  should  look  to  the 
higher  use.  If.  however,  mineral  values  are 
high  as  well  as  having  high  recreation  poten- 
tial, I  think  we  should  look  to  a  more  bal- 
anced development.  I  take  no  pride  In  Idaho 
having  a  per  capita  Income  among  the  lowest 
in  the  nation.  I  don't  think  we  can  really 
relish  having  an  economy  which  drives  many 
of  our  brightest  young  people  out  of  the 
State.  Neither  do  I  believe  we  should  destroy 
those  things  which  make  Idaho  unique  nor 
do  I  believe  we  should  sacrifice  nature's 
glories  on   the  altar  of  economic  progress. 
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Let's  give  some  thought  to  how  we  can  de- 
velop some  resources  without  totally  de- 
stroying   others. 

You  also  ask  the  source  of  the  figure  I 
used  In  my  statement  to  estimate  the  values 
of  mineral  deposits.  The  figure  Is  my  own. 
Published  reports  Indicate  a  metal  content 
of  .2  of  1%  (.002)  which  means  a  recov- 
ery of  4  pounds  per  ton  of  ore.  Average  prices 
for  molybdenum  have  been  slightly  In  ex- 
cess of  $1.70  per  pound.  At  this  rate  values 
would  be  approximately  $6.80  per  ton.  In  my 
statement  I  said  ...  "I  am  told  that  the 
present  exploration  Indicates  the  existence 
of  an  ore  body  of  at  least  70,000,000  tons, 
with  the  reasonable  expectation  that  it  Is 
twice  that  size  and  maybe  three  times  that 
size.  At  the  expected  rate  of  recovery  of  the 
metal  and  at  present  market  prices  this 
shows  total  values  of  at  least  1/2  billion  dol- 
lars and  maybe  as  much  as  1  and  1^2  bil- 
lion dollars  .  .  ."  70,000,000  tons  times  $6.80 
per  ton  equals  $476,000,000  or  nearly  Vi  bil- 
lion dollars.  Three  times  that,  obviously,  Is 
1  and  1/2  billion  dollars.  I  might  point  out 
that  this  Is  not,  as  you  stated  "the  mineral 
value  of  the  White  Clouds  area."  but  the 
prospective  value  of  one  development.  The 
values  of  other  minerals  Is  not  so  well 
known,  but  I  will  again  refer  to  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  bulletin  877  which,  as  X 
said  in  my  original  statement,  points  up  the 
highly  mineralized  nature  of  the  area. 

I  will  conclude  by  again  reaffirming  my 
support  of  the  original  legislation  affecting 
the  Sawtooths,  Sawtooth  Valley  and  Stanley 
Basin  as  proposed  In  HR  5999,  Congressman 
Hansen's  bill.  I  withhold  my  final  Judgment 
on  S.  853  as  amended  In  the  Senate  to  in- 
clude the  White  Clouds  because  of  the  lack 
of  full  Information  at  this  time  and  because 
Interested  parties  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity nor  the  time  to  express  themselves  on 
this  vital  subject. 

I  hope  the  controversy  over  the  White 
Clouds  will  not  delay  the  passage  and  adop- 
tion of  the  original  Sawtooth  National  Rec- 
reation Area.  I  want  also  to  restate  that  I 
urge  the  Committee  to  act  on  the  entire  pro- 
posal. Including  the  White  Clouds  amend- 
ment so  that  a  final  decision  can  be  made. 

I  realize  that  none  of  the  proposals  are 
completely  acceptable  to  everyone.  If  I  had 
my  absolute  choice,  it  would  be  different.  In 
conclusion  I  will  repeat  the  final  paragraph 
of  my  statement  before  the  subcommittee 
which  I  thought  summed  up  my  thoughts 
very  well. 

"I  have  given  some  thoughts  to  creating 
a  National  Park  In  this  area.  However,  we 
must  obtain  proper  management  of  the  area 
Immediately  If  it  is  to  be  at  all  effective.  The 
changing  climate  of  use  In  that  part  of  Idaho 
dictates  that  we  don't  have  time  to  waste 
In  gathering  support  for  National  Park 
status.  Also,  the  Recreation  Area  approach 
offers  the  two-pronged  benefits  of  regulated 
mineral  development  in  conjunction  with 
continuing  recreational  benefits.  The  Idaho 
Congressional  delegation  Is  striving  to  ob- 
tain proper  mvUtlple  use  In  the  area  while 
at  the  same  time  achieving  immediate  re- 
sults without  a  damaging  period  of  delay.  I 
urge  the  Committee  to  act  upon  this  legis- 
lation in  order  to  protect  and  define  one 
of  America's  most  appealing  recreation 
areas." 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  clear 
the  record.  I  hope  It  has. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  A.  McClure,  M.C. 

Prom:  The  ofHces  of  Senator  Prank  Church, 
Senator  Len  B.  Jordan,  Representatives 
James  McClure,  and  Representative  Orval 
Hansen. 

Washington,  August  11. — ^The  four  mem- 
bers of  Idaho's  Congressional  delegation — 
Senators  Frank  Church  and  Len  B.  Jordan 
and  Represenitativee  James  McClure  and 
Orval    Hansen — announced    that    they    vrlll 


Introduce  legislation  today  to  create  a  com- 
bined Sawtooth  National  Park  and  Recrea- 
tion Area. 

The  park  would  encompass  the  Sawtooth, 
White  Clouds  and  Boulder  Mountain 
ranges.  The  recreation  area  would  cover 
the   Sawtooth    Valley    and    adjoining    areas. 

In  announcing  their  Intention  to  Intro- 
duce the  legislation  today  (Tuesday) ,  the 
members  of  the  delegation  Issued  this  Joint 
statement : 

"For  the  past  several  months,  we  four 
memljers  of  the  Idaho  Congressional  dele- 
gation have  met  periodically  to  discuss  an 
adequate  management  program  for  the  Saw- 
tooth region  of  south  central  Idaho.  We 
have  concluded  that  the  controversy  over 
open-pit  mining  in  the  White  Clouds  must 
not  be  permitted  to  pre-empt  the  enactment 
of  legislation  needed  now  to  protect  the 
scenic  attractions  of  this  superb  mountain 
area.  We  therefore  propose  the  following 
phased  approach : 

"1.  The  prompt  enactment  of  legislation 
creating  a  Sawtooth  National  Recreation 
Area  based  upon  an  amended  version  of  the 
bill  already  approved  by  the  Senate.  This 
would  furnish  the  Sawtooth  Valley  with 
zoning  regulations  administered  by  the 
Forest  Service,  to  protect  against  unsightly 
commercialization  which  now  threatens  to 
deface  this  beautiful  valley.  Timely  action 
during  this  session  of  Congress  could  still 
preserve  most  of  these  private  ranchlands 
as  an  unspoiled  remnant  of  the  Old  West. 

"2.  We  recommend  that  the  Senate-f>assed 
bill,  on  which  extensive  hearings  were  held 
In  Sun  Valley  four  years  ago,  be  updated  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  provide  In- 
terim protection,  not  presently  available,  to 
the  mountains  which  surround  the  Sawtooth 
Valley,  consisting  of  the  White  Cloud,  Boul- 
der and  Sawtooth  ranges.  This  Interim  pro- 
tection, which  we  are  Introducing  In  the 
form  of  a  Jointly-sponsored  bill,  would  con- 
fer authority  on  the  Forest  Service  to  pre- 
vent Injurious  disturbance  of  fragile  sur- 
face lands  through  the  reasonable  regula- 
tion of  road-buUdlng  and  prospecting  ac- 
tivities. The  bill  would  also  impose  a  fixed- 
term  moratorium  on  the  location  of  new 
mining  claims  within  the  protected  area, 
pending  a  final  decision  on  a  permanent 
management  plan. 

"3.  Concurrently.  In  order  to  give  full  scope 
to  the  options  that  are  open  to  the  people 
of  Idaho,  we  are  Jointly  Introducing  a  sepa- 
rate bill  to  create  a  national  park  In  the 
uplands  surrounding  the  Sawtooth  Valley. 
We  believe  that  this  spectacular  alpine  re- 
gion fully  qualifies  for  national  park  status 
and  would  benefit  from  the  special  super- 
vision that  such  a  designation  brings.  The 
Sawtooth  Mountains — Jagged  monoliths  of 
granite  piercing  the  sky  like  the  teeth  of  a 
gigantic  saw — offer  summits  of  unblemished 
wilderness.  The  White  Cloud  range,  an  elght- 
by-ten  mile  area  of  breath-taking  grandeur. 
Is  bedecked  with  chains  of  crystalline  lakes. 
The  lofty  Boulders,  to  the  south  of  the  White 
Clouds,  round  out  the  complex. 

"Under  our  Constitutional  system,  even  a 
national  park  could  not  extinguish  vested 
rights  stemming  from  prior  claims.  Accord- 
ingly, the  bill  we  Introduce  would  establish 
the  park  'subject  to  valid  existing  rights'  and 
such  special  use  permits  as  may  be  reason- 
ably necessary  for  the  exercise  of  such  rights. 
However,  If  mining  operations  occur,  they 
would  be  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  which  would  assure  the 
largest  feasible  measure  of  protection  to  the 
soil,  water  and  scenic  values  of  the  area 
concerned. 

"We  believe  that  a  combined  Sawtooth  Na- 
tional Park  and  Recreation  Area  would  best 
meet  the  needs  of  this  remarkable  region.  It 
would  prove  a  perpetual  asset  to  Idaho,  and 
make  possible  the  proper  facilities  for  ac- 
commodating the  burgeoning  number  of 
vacationists  now  converging  on  the  area. 


"For  these  reasons,  we  feel  the  time  is  at 
hand  for  Idaho  people  to  be  heard  on  all 
aspects  of  a  management  program  suitable 
for  the  Sawtooth  Basin.  To  this  end,  we  shall 
make  available  to  every  Interested  citizen,  on 
request,  copies  of  our  own  legislative  pro- 
posals, together  with  schematic  maps  and 
other  materials.  Public  hearings  have  been 
scheduled  by  the  House  Interior  Committee 
at  Sun  Valley  on  August  26th,  where  all  who., 
wish  to  give  testimony  are  invited  to  attend." 

Summary   of  Statement  op  Hon.  James  A. 
McClure 

Since  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  first  announced  hearings 
on  legislation  to  give  park  and  or  recreation 
status  to  the  Sawtooth  and  surrounding 
mountain  ranges.  I  have  received  more  than 
300  letters  from  the  citizens  of  Idaho.  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  no  two  of  those  who 
wrote  feel  exactly  the  same  way  about  these 
proposals,  but  nearly  all  spoke  with  one  voice 
on  the  need  to  find  the  solution  which  will. 
In  the  long  run.  be  of  most  benefit  to  our 
State. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee,  as  a  spon- 
sor of  two  of  the  bills  pending  before  the 
Committee  and  as  a  citizen  of  Idaho.  I  have 
had  a  continuing  Interest  In,  and  sense  of 
responsibility  for.  finding  a  solution  that  will 
bring  the  greatest  good  to  the  largest  num- 
ber of  our  people  both  now  ai:d  in  the  future. 

The  Committee's  tour  of  central  Idaho  In 
August.  Its  overnight  campout  near  Tox- 
avtray  Lake  and  the  somewhat  turbulent 
hearings  In  Sun  Valley  focused  national  at- 
tention on  our  State.  It  also  served  to  point 
up  again  the  great  challenge  which  seems 
to  characterize  nearly  every  problem  In  the 
environmental  field — deciding  how  to  adapt 
our  natural  resources  to  man's  benefit  with- 
out destroying  the  resources  themselves. 

I  think  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  face  up  to 
these  decisions,  and  I  welcome  the  Interior 
Committee's  trip  to  Idaho  as  evidence  that 
we  are  moving  In  that  direction.  At  the  same 
time,  I  have  said  repeatedly  that  our  stakes 
in  the  decisions  are  so  enormous  that  we 
must  proceed  with  great  caution,  and  only 
after  all  alternatives  have  been  fully 
explored. 

But  we  are  not  Just  relying  upon  a  con- 
gressional committee  to  make  these  decisions 
for  us.  The  entire  Idaho  delegation  has  been 
meeting  on  the  problem  for  many  months. 
The  end  result  was  a  new  approach  for  the 
Sawtooths.  It  Is  not  merely  a  compromise; 
rather,  It  Is  an  alternative  plan  which  seeks 
to  protect  the  basic  Interests  of  all  parties 
Involved. 

As  the  first  part  of  our  approach,  the  Idaho 
delegation  suggests  that  Congress  pass  the 
basic  Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area 
bill,  minus  the  White  Clouds  amendment 
which  was  added  In  the  Senate,  and  without 
any  changes  In  the  legislation  except  minor 
boundary  changes  in  the  South  and  West. 

As  a  companion  measure,  we  urge  the 
passage  of  a  bill  to  withdraw  the  mountains 
which  surround  the  Sawtooth  Valley — the 
White  Clouds,  the  Boulders  and  the  Saw- 
tooths— from  mining  entry  for  a  p>ertod  of 
five  years.  This  bill  would  also  provide  for 
regulation  of  surface  eictlvltles  and  bar  pat- 
ents on  mining  claims  In  the  areas  under 
discussion.  It  must  be  made  clear,  however, 
that  mining  is  not  prohibited,  but  Is  re- 
stricted and  controlled.  We  all  agree  that 
this  Is  the  only  reasonably  available  choice. 
This  would  have  the  effect  of  providing  rea- 
sonable regulation  of  rocul-bulldlng  and 
prospecting  activities  for  those  claims  al- 
ready In  existence.  At  the  same  time.  It 
would  Impose  a  temporary  moratorium  on 
new  mining  claims  pending  a  final  decision 
on  a  permanent  management  plan. 

Finally,  when  the  above  has  been  com- 
pleted, we  should  then  consider  what  Is  to 
be  done  with  the  area  on  a  permanent  basis. 
In  order  to  give  f«ll  scope  to  the  options 
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open  to  the  people  of  Idaho,  the  delegation 
has  introduced  a  separate  bill  creating  a  na- 
tional park  In  the  uplands  surrounding  the 
Sawtooth  Valley.  The  resulting  Joint  park- 
recreation  complex  would  be  subject  to  valid, 
existing  rights  and  such  special  use  permits 
as  may  be  necessary  to  exercise  those  rights. 
These  bills  are  proposals  upon  which  the 
delegation  representing  Idaho  has  agreed. 
It  certainly  does  not  mean  that  we  can't 
make  any  changes  if  It  appears  desirable 
to  do  so  after  we  have  heard  from  all  parties 
and  studied  suggestions  they  have  made. 
Governor  Samuleson  has  urged  such  studies, 
and  Senator  Jordan  recently  stated  that  the 
proposals  are  "subject  to  change".  I  agree. 
Perhaps  all  of  this  Is  better  imderstood 
In  light  of  the  background  on  the  Sawtooth 
legislation.  Early  In  1969,  bills  were  Intro- 
duced In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
create  a  351,000  acre  natlonaj  recreation  area 
In  the  Sawtooth  mountains.  When  this  bill 
passed  the  Senate  In  June  of  1969,  an  amend- 
ment was  adopted  adding  approximately 
150.000  acres  In  the  White  Clouds.  There 
had  been  no  hearings  on  the  White  Clouds 
by  a  Senate  committee. 

By  coincidence,  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  had  scheduled 
hearings  only  ten  days  later  on  the  Sawtooth 
bill  Introduced  by  Congressman  Hansen. 
Since  the  Senate-passed  bill  had  Just  been 
referred  to  this  Committee,  It  was  automat- 
ically under  consideration  as  well.  However, 
I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  when 
the  House  hearing  were  first  scheduled,  the 
Senate  had  not  yet  acted  and,  therefore,  the 
only  testimony  scheduled  was  on  the  Saw- 
tooths,  not  on  the  White  Clouds. 

It  needs  to  be  understood  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
does  not  take  action  on  any  proposal  affect- 
ing large  tracts  of  land  until  hearings  have 
been  held.  Invariably,  hearings  are  held  In 
Washington  and  usuallv  field  hearings  are 
scheduled  In  the  affected  area  as  well. 

Too  many  people  have  not  known  this  and 
have  charged  that  delays  were  arbitrary  or 
that  the  hearing  In  Sun  Valley  on  August 
26th  was  contrived.  The  Committee  has  lit- 
erally dozens  of  proposals  awaiting  action, 
and  I  feel  fortunate  to  have  gotten  them 
to  come  to  Idaho  for  hearings.  I  had  been 
working  for  a  year  to  get  the  field  hearings 
scheduled— ever  since  the  White  Clouds  were 
added  to  the  original  bill  by  the  Senate, 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  I'm  enclosing  a  press 
release  concerning  a  visit  that  was  cancelled 
because  of  the  weather  In  October  of  1969. 

It  should  also  be  understood  that  the 
Committee    does    not    act    upon    legislation 

until  departmental  reports  are  received in 

this  case,  from  the  Departments  of  Interior 
Aarlculture  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Occasionally  there  are  exceotlons.  but  these 
are  very  unusual  cases.  The  reports  have 
been  requested,  but  have  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived on  the  legislation  affecting  the  White 
Clouds.  I  am  going  to  keep  pushing  for 
action,  as  I  have  for  over  a  year  now. 

Anyone  who  believes  that"  development  of 
needed  natural  resources  can  be  forestalled 
forever  believes  what  never  was  and  never 
win  be.  Likewise,  those  who  feel  that  the 
scenic  heritage  of  our  State  Is  there  to  be 
explored,  oUindered  and  pillaged  at  will  also 
dwell  In  fantasy. 

Those  who  view  Idaho— her  beauty  and 
her  benefits — as  exclusively  their  own  will 
be  disappointed  when  the  problem  Is  finally 
resolved.  However,  I  am  confident  that  an 
acceptable  solution  will  be  enacted  Into  law 
and  am  certain  It  must  not  be  delayed. 

From:  The  offices  of  Congressman  James  A. 

McClure  and  Congressman  Orval  Hansen. 

Washington. — Idaho  Congressman  Orval 
and  James  A.  McClure  today  Introduced  leg- 
islation In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
to  create  a  Sawtooth  National  Recreation 
Area. 
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The  proposed  recreation  area  encompasses 
the  Sawtooth.  White  Clouds  and  Boulder 
Mountain  ranges,  as  well  as  the  Sawtooth 
Valley  and  adjoining  areas.  Included  In  the 
National  Recreation  Area  would  be  725,000 
twres  of  National  Forest  and  Public  Domain 
lands,  25,000  acres  of  private  lands,  and  2,000 
acres  of  Statelands. 

Hansen  and  McClure  said  an  Identical  bill 
Is  being  Introduced  today  in  the  Senate  by 
Idaho  Senators  Frank  Church  and  Len  B. 
Jordan.  The  four  members  of  Idaho's  Con- 
gressional delegation  have  been  working 
closely  together  for  the  past  several  months 
to  present  the  best  possible  management  pro- 
gram for  protecting  the  Sawtooth  Region  of 
south-central  Idaho. 

The  Congressman  noted  that  in  addition  to 
creating  a  Sawtooth  National  Recreation 
Area,  the  bill  would: 

( 1 )  Impose  a  five-year  moratorium  on 
the  location  of  new  mining  claims. 

(2»  Designate  the  Sawtooth  Primitive 
Area  as  the  Sawtooth  Wilderness  Area;  and 

(3)  Direct  the  National  Park  Service  to 
develop  a  proposal  for  a  unit  or  units  of  the 
National  Park  System  within  the  Recreation 
Area. 

In  a  Joint  statement,  Hansen  and  McClure 
said:  "In  drafting  the  new  bill  this  year,  the 
entire  delegation  has  given  very  serious 
thought  to  all  previous  legislative  recom- 
mendations and  the  many  expressions  of 
opinion  from  hearings  on  the  Sawtooth  leg- 
islation both  In  Washington  and  at  Sun 
Valley  last  summer. 

"We  believe  the  package  we  have  Intro- 
duced today,  which  has  been  compressed  Into 
one  bill  following  many  hours  of  discussion 
with  Senators  Church  and  Jordan,  Is  a  signif- 
icant Improvement  over  the  assortment  of 
Sawtooth  bills  introduced  in  the  past,  and 
stands  an  excellent  chance  of  favorable  con- 
sideration by  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

"Prompt  enactment  of  legislation  creating 
a  Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area  would 
furnish  the  area  with  regulations  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  protect  against 
unsightly  commercialization  now  threaten- 
ing to  deface  this  beautiful  land.  Action  dur- 
ing the  current  session  of  Congress  could 
make  possible  the  preservation  of  most  of 
the  private  ranchlands  as  unspoiled  remnants 
of  the  Old  West. 

"The  bill  would  also  provide  Interim  pro- 
tection to  the  mountains  surrounding  the 
Sawtooth  Valley — the  White  Cloud,  Boulder 
and  Sawtooth  ranges — by  conferring  author- 
ity on  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
terior to  prevent  Injurious  disturbance  of 
fragile  surface  lands  through  the  reasonable 
regulation  of  road-bulldlng  and  prospecting 
activities. 

"Vested  rights  stemming  from  prior  min- 
ing claims  wou'd  not  be  extinguished  by  crea- 
tion of  a  Sawtooth  National  Recreational 
Area.  The  bill  would  establish  the  National 
Recreation  Area  'subject  to  valid  existing 
rights'  and  such  special  use  permits  as  may 
be  reasonably  necessary  for  the  exercise  of 
such  rights.  However,  If  mining  operations 
occur,  they  would  be  subject  to  regulation 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
terior, which  would  assure  the  largest  feasible 
measure  of  protection  to  the  soil,  water  and 
scenic  values  of  the  area  concerned." 

Detailed  maps  of  the  proposed  Sawtooth 
National  Recreation  Area  are  available  upon 
request  from  the  ofiBces  of  the  Idaho  delega- 
tion. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  now 
before  the  House  has  three  principal 
objectives: 

First,  it  establishes  the  Sawtooth  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area ; 

Second,  it  establishes  the  Sawtooth 
Wilderness  Area;  and 


Third,  it  provides  for  a  park  study  to 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  requires  him  to  report  his  recom- 
mendations concerning  a  national  park 
in  this  area  to  the  Congress  no  later  than 
December  31,  1973. 

THE   AREA 

It  is  diflScuIt  to  comprehend  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  area  involved  in  H  Jl.  6957. 
The  recreation  area  alone  totals  almost 
537,500  acres.  The  wilderness  area  adds 
another  216,000  acres.  Together  this  out- 
door complex,  with  its  magnificent 
mountains  and  beautiful  valleys  con- 
stitutes an  area  larger  than  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  Within  this  region,  crystal 
clear  lakes  that  dot  the  landscape,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  ice  cold  streams  from 
the  tributaries  of  five  important  water 
sources  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 

Naturally,  with  these  characteristics, 
the  area  offers  great  outdoor  recreational 
potential.  Hiking,  camping,  fishing, 
hunting,  horseback  riding  and  sightsee- 
ing will  imdoubtedly  continue  to  increase 
in  popularity  among  the  visiting  public. 
But  the  area  has  significant  cultural  his- 
toric and  scientific  values  worthy  of  na- 
tional recognition  as  well. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  have  agreed 
that  recreation  should  be  recognized  as 
the  dominant  use  in  this  vast  area,  but 
we  realize  that  other  values  are  also 
present  and  must  be  acknowledged. 

Timber  values  are  a  relatively  impor- 
tant element  In  the  local  economy ;  how- 
ever, timber  harvests  are  presently  pre- 
cluded within  the  existing  primitive  area 
and  are  limited  in  the  recreation  area 
primarily  to  the  lower  slopes. 

Grazing  has  been  practiced  in  the  area 
since  the  turn  of  the  century.  Continued 
use  of  the  rangelands  is  considered  es- 
sential to  the  ranching  operations  in  the 
region.  This  activity  can  be  reasonably 
regulated  and  is  not  considered  harmful 
to  the  general  purposes  of  the  legislation. 
This  area  has  long  been  known  to  be 
highly  mineralized.  Mining  activities, 
probably  more  than  anything  else, 
brought  the  area  its  first  permanent  res- 
idents of  European  ancestry.  Since  the 
initial  gold  rush  days,  in  the  1860's,  men 
have  been  prospecting  in  the  region  and 
there  are  an  unknown  number  of  mining 
claims  and  patented  lands  within  the 
area  at  the  present  time.  Some  of  these 
are  said  to  contain  minerals  of  commer- 
cial value.  These  interests.  If  valid,  can- 
not legally  be  extinguished  except  by 
voluntary  relinquishment  or  by  payment 
of  just  compensation.  At  this  time,  H.R. 
6957  does  not  contemplate  the  acquisi- 
tion of  these  interests,  but  it  does  at- 
tempt to  protect  the  area  from  mining 
activities  which  would  frustrate  the  rec- 
reation objectives  and  mar  the  scenic 
values  of  the  area. 
It  does  this : 

First,  by  withdrawing  all  Federal  lands 
within  the  recreation  area  from  all  forms 
of  location  and  entry  under  the  mining 
laws  for  a  period  of  5  years,  so  that  no 
new  claims  can  be  established. 

Second,  by  excusing  existing  claim- 
holders  from  doing  the  required  annual 
assessment  work  on  their  claims  for  the 
next  5  years  so  that  the  disruption  of 
surface  values  can  be  minimized; 
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TTiird,  by  authorizing  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture  and  Interior  to  promulgate 
regulations  to  control  the  use  of  motor- 
ized vehicles  across  or  on  Federal  lands 
so  that  surface  values  and  related  values 
on  Federal  lands  will  be  protected;  and 

Fourth,  by  extinguishing  the  right  of 
a  claimholder  to  proceed  to  patent  on  any 
claims  within  the  recreation  area. 

These  are  strong  provisions  which  are 
designed  to  protect  this  area,  to  the  ex- 
tent legally  possible,  until  it  can  be 
thoroughly  reviewed  and  a  sound  pro- 
posal formulated  for  the  creation  of  a 
national  park.  In  the  absence  of  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  6957 — 

Nothing  closes  the  area  to  new  claims; 

Annual  assesment  work  must  be  done 
if  a  claimholder  is  to  protect  his  in- 
terest— regardless  of  what  effect  it  may 
have  on  the  lands  involved; 

Neither  Secretary  can  legally  deny  rea- 
sonable access  to  a  valid  claim;  and 

Persons  holding  valid  claims  may  pro- 
ceed to  patent  and  secure  fee  title  to  the 
lands  involved. 

CONGRESSIONAL    CONSIDERATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs have  given  H.R.  6957  careful  con- 
sideration. Shortly  after  the  Senate 
passed  its  original  bill  in  1969,  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation conducted  public  hearings  on  the 
legislation.  Later  during  the  August 
recess  in  1970  several  Members  went  to 
the  area  to  see  it  firsthand  and  to  conduct 
field  hearings,  300  witnesses  were  heard. 
Again  last  year,  hearings  were  held  on  the 
bill  as  reintroduced  by  our  colleagues 
from  Idaho — Messrs.  Hansen  and  Mc- 
Clure. Only  after  that  lengthy  process 
did  the  committee  mark  up  the  bill  and 
report  it  to  the  House  in  amended  form. 

CONCLUSION 

We  feel  that  the  bill  Is  sound  and  that 
it  represents  the  most  reasonable  course 
of  action  at  this  time.  We  recommend  it 
without  further  amendment. 

Let  me  say  a  word  with  regard  to  costs. 
Private  lands  would  amount  to  25,214 
acres.  One  thousand  and  seven  hundred 
lots  have  been  created  in  subdivisions, 
but  most  of  the  area  is  in  a  pastoral  state. 
According  to  the  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation, the  Government  can  take  only  5 
percent  of  the  total  private  land  for  de- 
velopment. That  is  about  1,250  acres.  As 
to  the  rest,  If  it  is  maintained  according 
to  the  standards  set  by  the  Secretary,  the 
Goverimient  has  no  power  to  acquire  it.  It 
can  be  condemned  if  the  standards  are 
not  complied  with. 

The  acquisition  limitation  set  in  the 
bill  is  $19.8  million,  but  that  is  the  maxi- 
mum cost,  and  If  the  property  owners 
comply  with  the  standards  the  acquisi- 
tion costs  should  be  greatly  reduced. 

Most  of  the  private  land  in  this  beau- 
tiful Sawtooth  Valley — and  that  is  where 
the  private  land  is  located — is  now 
owned  by  farmers.  They  use  it  for  irri- 
gated pasture.  The  area  is  made  lush 
and  beautiful  because  of  this  Irrigation. 
We  hope  to  continue  the  ownership  of 
that  land  and  the  use  of  the  land,  most 
of  it,  as  it  now  Is. 

In  most  parks  the  desire  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  acquire  all  the  land  and 
to  return  It  to  a  natural  state  as  quickly 
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as  possible  but  in  this  particular  area  we 
do  not  have  the  desire.  We  do  not  think 
that  that  is  the  best  approach.  We  think 
it  is  desirable  for  those  ranchers  and 
sheepherders  to  continue  to  own  that 
land  and  operate  it  subject  to  Govern- 
ment standards,  and  to  continue  mak- 
ing the  valley  beautiful. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  may  ask,  "Why 
not  a  national  park  now?"  My  response 
must  be,  "Because  it  is  not  yet  time." 

I  like  to  think  that  no  one  in  this  House 
is  more  friendly  to  the  establishment  of 
new  national  parks  than  I  am.  I  know 
what  a  national  park  can  be  for  the  peo- 
ple— at  home  and  aroimd  the  country — 
now  and  in  the  f  utiu-e.  And  I  can  honestly 
say  that  I  want  a  national  park  in  this 
area — it  is  truly  a  place  with  park  qual- 
ity. But  I  do  not  want  to  help  create  a 
park  without  knowing  all  the  facts  and 
certainly  not  without  having  some  rea- 
sonable information  concerning  the  costs 
involved.  The  spokesman  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary in  charge  of  national  parks, 
Nathaniel  Reed,  testified  that  the  De- 
partment was  in  no  position  to  recom- 
mend the  creation  of  a  park  at  this  time 
because  the  necessary  studies  had  not 
been  completed.  The  bill  calls  for  the 
completion  of  the  studies  and  requires 
the  submission  of  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress no  later  than  December  31, 1973.  At 
that  time  the  Congress  can  review  those 
recommendations  and  decide  what  action 
would  be  appropriate.  That  is  the  logical 
way  to  handle  the  national  park  ques- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  let  us  give  this 
area  every  protection  we  can  by  enacting 
H.R.  6957. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Hansen). 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

(Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  UNVEILING  OP  A  MEMORIAL 
PORTRAIT  TO  A  POLISH  PATRIOT 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  invite  the  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House  to  be  in  the  pri- 
vate dining  room  at  2:30  this  afternoon 
for  the  presentation  of  a  portrait  and  to 
participate  in  a  memorial  to  the  Polish 
patriot  who  played  such  an  important 
part  in  aiding  the  Americans  in  their 
fight  for  independence. 

I  assure  the  Members  the  memorial 
will  not  last  more  than  5  minutes,  and 
I  would  appreciate  it  if  Members  of  the 
House  will  be  downstairs  for  that  service 
in  the  Members'  private  dining  room. 

Regrettably,  the  contributions  made  by 
the  Polish  people  to  this  cause  are  not 
as  well  known  as  they  should  be.  In  the 
hope  that  the  Polish  people  will  be  better 
remembered,  I  am  giving  this  painting  to 
you,  my  colleagues.  It  signifies  to  me  a 
conflict  between  storm  waves  and  the 
breaking  up  of  rocks. 

In  this  symbolic  way,  the  rocks  could 
be  tyraimy  and  lack  of  freedom.  The 
waves  could  be  the  Polish  i>atriots  as  the 
force  of  freedom  who  wore  down  and 
broke  the  rock  of  tyranny. 

I  know  you  will  enjoy  this  picture  and 
see  more  in  it  the  longer  you  view  it. 


Thank  you. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  not  repeat  the  things  that  have 
been  said  and  the  areas  already  covered, 
but  I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  previously  made  by  my  col- 
leagues on  this  legislation.  I  would  par- 
ticularly like  to  acknowledge  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  and  indeed  acknowl- 
edge the  indebtedness  of  the  people  of 
this  country  to  those  who  have  done  so 
much  to  help  shape  this  legislation  and 
bring  it  to  the  floor  today.  These  include 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall) 
as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Taylor)  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  (Mr. 
Saylor)  and  the  gentleman  fi-om  Kansas 
(Mr.  Skubitz)  as  well  as  my  colleague 
from  Idaho,  Congressman  McClure, 
and  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  Sena- 
tors Frank  Church  and  Len  B.  Jordan, 
all  of  whom  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  development  of  this  legislation. 

I  would  also  express  our  appreciation  to 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  who 
traveled  to  Idaho  under  rather  dlflBcult 
circumstances  a  year  ago  last  summer  to 
see  this  area  on  the  ground  and  to  talk 
to  the  people  who  are  most  interested  in 
and  directly  affected  by  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Let  me  say  also  this  is  controversial 
legislation.  There  are  honest  differences 
of  opinion  on  what  it  should  contain  and 
the  time  table  that  it  should  incorporate 
for  further  steps  that  will  be  taken  be- 
yond the  passage  of  the  bill  before  us.  I 
respect  those  who  have  expressed  differ- 
ent views  on  what  the  shape  of  this  legis- 
lation should  be.  I  think  it  can  be  said 
among  all  of  those  who  hold  different 
views  that  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  com- 
mon love  of  this  country  and  a  common 
desire  to  make  certain  that  its  unique 
values  are  preserved  for  the  enjoyment  of 
our  own  and  future  generations. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvania (Mr.  Saylor)  has  some  different 
views  on  the  time  table  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  a  national  park,  but  I  would 
say  also  that  there  are  few  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  better  acquainted  with 
that  area  based  on  frequent  personal 
visits  or  who  have  a  greater  desire  to 
preserve  and  protect  Its  unique  values 
than  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Saylor)  I  respect  his  views  on  this 
legislation. 

This  bill  meets  two  high  priority  needs. 
That  is  why  time  is  of  the  essence.  That 
is  why  we  need  to  act  now.  We  cannot 
deliberate  for  more  months  and  years  on 
some  ultimate  plan. 

The  highest  priority  need  is  to  protect 
the  Sawtooth  Valley,  which  is  mostly  in 
private  ownership.  Unless  we  act  and 
vest  the  Forest  Service  with  the  author- 
ity now  to  develop  and  implement  the 
regulations  that  will  protect  that  area, 
within  a  few  months  it  will  deteriorate 
very  rapidly  and  the  values  that  are 
there,  the  priceless  irreplaceable  values, 
will  be  permanently  lost.  So  we  need  to 
act  now  to  protect  the  Sawtooth  Valley. 

The  second  priority  is  the  White  Cloud 
Peaks,  a  very  fragile  and  very  delicate 
but  highly  scenic  area  to  the  east  of  the 
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Sawtooth  Valley,  a  place  that  is  tlireat- 
ened  with  damage  resulting  from  un- 
regulated mining  and  prospecting  ac- 
tivity. This  bill  vests  the  Forest  Service 
with  additional  authority  to  regulate 
the  kinds  of  surface  disturbing  activi- 
ties that  could  permanently  destroy  the 
values  in  that  area.  That  is  why  we  need 
to  act  now. 

The  bill  also  contains,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  noted,  a  direction 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  not  to 
just  study  the  feasibility  of  a  park  but 
to  develop  an  affirmative,  specific,  de- 
tailed park  plan  and  to  present  it  to  Con- 
gress. The  Congress  can  then  consider 
and  take  appropriate  action  on  the  pro- 
posal and  give  all  interested  parties  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  and  to  make  a 
judgment  on  that  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  the  district  in  which  the  pro- 
posed Sawtooth  National  Recreation 
Area  is  located.  I  am  happy  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  6957  along  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Idaho,  the 
Honorable  J.mwes  McClure.  A  companion 
Senate  bill.  S.  1407.  was  introduced  by 
Senators  Frank  Church  and  Len  Jordan 
of  Idaho. 

This  legislation  is  the  product  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Idaho  delegation  extending 
over  several  years  to  develop  a  manage- 
ment plan  that  can  gain  broad  accept- 
ance and  is  best  suited  to  one  of  Amer- 
icas  greatest  scenic  treasures. 

The  Sawtooth  country  in  south-cen- 
tral Idaho  is  a  priceless  national  asset. 
Because  of  its  unique  scenic  beauty  and 
because  of  the  imminent  threat  of  de- 
terioration of  its  many  and  diverse  val- 
ues, the  need  for  prompt  and  efifective 
congressional  action  is  attracting  in- 
creasing national  attention.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  most  Members  here  today  have 
received  correpondence  concerning  the 
urgency  of  affording  protection  for  the 
Sawtooth  country. 

The  threat  to  the  area  comes  from 
several  directions.  The  most  serious  and 
immediate  threat  is  to  the  Sawtooth  Val- 
ley with  its  unobstructed  panoramic 
views  of  the  jagged  Sawtooth  Mountains 
on  the  west  and  the  delicate  and  beauti- 
ful White  Cloud  Peaks  and  rugged 
Boulder  Mountains  on  the  east. 

In  the  Sawtooth  Valley  we  already  see 
the  evidence  of  unplanned  and  imsightly 
subdivision  development  that,  if  not  con- 
trolled, will  rapidly  transform  the  area 
from  its  western  ranching  character  to 
commercial  development  that  will  for- 
ever mar  its  unique  scenic  beauty. 

In  this  bill,  therefore,  top  priority  has 

been  given  to  saving  the  Sawtooth  Valley. 

High  priority  has  also  been  given  to 


the  White  Cloud  Peaks,  a  very  fragile 
area  of  incredible  scenic  beauty,  which 
is  threatened  with  serious  permanent 
damage  as  a  result  of  inadequately  regu- 
lated prospecting  and  mining  activities. 
Further  delay  in  providing  adequate  pro- 
tection for  the  White  Cloud  Peaks  area 
will  surely  result  in  the  permanent  loss 
of  many  of  the  unique  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional values  In  this  priceless  national 
resource. 

The  legislation  before  us  Is  responsive 
to  these  most  urgent  needs.  It  will  create 
immediately  the  proposed  Sawtooth  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  vesting  In  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  authority  to 
publish  regulations  and  set  standards 
governing  the  use  of  privately  owned 
property,  to  acquire  scenic  easements  and 
to  take  other  actions  necessary  to  assure 
the  highest  and  best  use  of  the  area. 

The  bill  also  imposes  on  the  area  a 
5-year  moratorium  on  all  forms  of  loca- 
tion, entry,  and  operation  under  the 
mining  laws  of  the  United  States.  It 
further  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
jointly  promulgate  and  issue  regulations 
to  protect  the  surface  values  of  the  Fed- 
eral lands  in  the  area,  including  but  not 
limited  to  activities  related  to  mineral 
prospecting,  exploration  or  development, 
and  mining  operations. 

The  bill  further  prohibits  the  issuance 
of  a  patent  for  locations  and  claims  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  made  in  the  area. 
This  provision  represents  a  major  step 
forward  in  the  reform  of  our  archaic 
and  inadequate  mining  laws  and  will 
hopefully  serve  as  a  model  for  long  over- 
due revision  of  these  laws. 

Although  some  would  prefer  more  re- 
strictive language  on  mining  and  other 
activities,  we  must  remember  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  protection  and  manage- 
ment tools  provided  by  this  bill,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  already  has  extensive 
authority  to  prohibit  activities  that  de- 
grade water  quality.  The  use  of  all  of 
these  tools  will  have  a  direct  impact  on 
the  economics  of  mining  in  the  area  and 
win  likely  have  the  effect  of  significantly 
reducing  or  eliminating  those  activities 
which  are  causing  the  despoliation  of  the 
area.  All  of  these  tools  can  and  will  be 
used  to  protect  the  White  Clouds  while 
studies  go  forward  to  provide  the  basis 
for  decisions  on  a  more  permanent  man- 
agement plan  for  the  area. 

Also  included  in  this  bill,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  a  provision  whereby  201,000  acres 
of  the  Sawtooth  Primitive  Area  will  be 
designated  wilderness  and  added  to  the 
Nation's  wilderness  system. 

The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  undertake  an  evaluation  of 
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parts  of  the  area  for  designation  as  a 
national  park  and  to  prepare  a  detailed 
plan  for  such  a  park  together  with  pro- 
posed legislation  that  would  implement 
his  recommendations. 

There  are  many  honest  differences  of 
opinion  over  the  best  ultimate  manage- 
ment plan  that  should  be  established 
for  the  area,  and  over  the  timetable  that 
should  be  followed.  At  the  hearings  in 
Washington  last  June,  the  witnesses  rep- 
resented a  great  variety  of  interest  and 
pomts  of  view.  Virtually  all  had  disagree- 
ments with  some  aspects  of  this  bill.  But, 
almost  without  exception,  however,  all 
took  the  position  that  there  was  an  ur- 
gent need  for  passage  of  this  legislation. 
Among  those  who  advocate  different 
courses  of  action,  there  is  a  common  love 
for  this  magnificent  part  of  our  country 
and  a  common  determination  to  make 
sure  that  its  imique  and  irreplaceable 
values  are  protected  and  preserved  for 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  our  own  and 
future  generations. 

The  bill  before  us  today  represents  the 
best  judgment  of  members  of  Idaho's 
congressional  delegation  on  the  first  step 
leading  to  the  ultimate  development  of 
a  plan  that  will  best  serve  the  public 
interest. 

Additionally,  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Idaho  Legislature 
has  memorialized  the  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area 
and  to  declare  a  5-year  moratorium  on 
mining  entry  in  that  area. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  vote  approval  of  this  long-considered 
piece  of  legislation  so  that  1972  can  wit- 
ness the  establishment  of  America's  most 
superb  national  recreation  area. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  but  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  schedule  of  esti- 
mated expenditures  for  the  first  5  years 
of  the  proposed  Sawtooth  National  Rec- 
reation Area  and  a  schedule  showing  esti- 
mated additional  man-years  of  civilian 
empJoyment  for  the  first  5  years  for  the 
proposed  Sawtooth  National  Recreation 
Area. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hamilton)  .  Is  that  the  gentleman's  own 
statement? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  It  is  the  statement  which 
normally  is  attached  to  the  departmen- 
tal report.  For  some  reason  it  was  not 
attached  to  this  report,  and  we  feel  It 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  have  to  get  that  permission 
in  the  House. 
The  schedules  referred  to  follow: 


ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURES-FOR^STpIYEARSrFOR  PROPOSED  SAWTOOTH  NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREA 


Current  year 


Current  year 
plus  1 


Current  year 
plus  2 


Current  year 
plus  3 


Current  year 

plus  4 


Operation  and  maintenance: 
Personnel. 

"     Other 

Capital  investment 

Acquisition "... 

Total 


341,000 

464,000 

587.  000 

102,000 

130,  000 

176,000 

2.  294.  800 

2,  194,  800 

1,  724,  800 

1,000.000 

1,  230,  000 

1,247,000 

724,000 

217,000 

1.714,800 

1,  500,  000 


811,000 

243,000 

1.894,800 

1,  500. 000 


3.  737.  800 


4, 018.  800 


3,  734,  800 


4, 155.  800 


4, 448,  800 
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ESTIMATED  ADDITIONAL  MAN-YEARS  OF  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  1ST  5  YEARS  FOR  PROPOSED  SAWTOOTH  NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREA 


Current  year 


Current  year 
plus  1 


Current  year 
plus  2 


Current  year 
plus  3 


Current  year 
plus  4 


Full  time 

Seasonal 

Total. 


24 
11 


32 
16 


40 
21 


48 
26 


54 
31 


35 


48 


61 


71 


85 


Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Saylor). 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  legislation. 

My  colleagues  know  that  I  would  be 
the  first  on  my  feet  to  praise  this  bill  if 
it  were  indeed  a  bill  to  protect  the  mag- 
nificent Sawtooth-White  Clouds  area. 
But  this  bill  is  a  sham.  It  provides  the 
form  of  protection,  but  not  the  sub- 
stance. Instead  of  designating  this  area 
as  a  national  park,  as  it  should  be,  this 
bill  provides  a  confusing,  weak,  and  in- 
herently ineffectual  package  of  pro- 
visions, some  of  which  work  at  direct 
odds  with  the  goal  of  protecting  the  nat- 
ural character  of  this  area. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  simply  no 
real  question  that  the  Sawtooths  should 
be  designated  as  a  new  national  park, 
not  a  national  recreation  area.  Since  1911 
proposals  have  been  put  forward  to  cre- 
ate such  a  national  park,  to  embrace  and 
protect  not  only  the  Sawtooths,  but  the 
endangered  White  Cloud  mountains,  the 
Boulders  and  the  Pioneers.  Here  is  one 
of  the  very  few  large  expanses  of  true  na- 
tional park  caliber  left  unprotected  in 
the  continental  United  States. 

What  we  have  in  this  bill  is  a  poor 
second  best  proposition,  and  one  which 
is  fatally  flawed  by  special  loophole  pro- 
visions that  will  bring  mining  and  other 
forms  of  wholly  incompatible  use  into  the 
very  heart  of  this  area. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  have  an 
alternative.  A  sound  plan  has  been  pre- 
sented for  a  special  national  park-na- 
tional recreation  area  complex.  Under 
this  Greater  Sawtooths  plan,  the  na- 
tional park  would  extend  through  the 
higher  alpine  portions  of  the  area,  while 
a  national  recreation  area  in  the  valley 
will  provide  for  sound  protection  of  the 
historic  and  public  recreational  values 
there. 

When  the  House  Interior  Committee 
conducted  field  hearings  on  this  issue  In 
Sun  Valley,  Idaho,  in  August  of  1970,  the 
testimony  was  overwhelming  in  support 
of  this  Great  Sawtooth  National  Park 
proposal,  rather  than  the  straight  na- 
tional recreation  proposal  the  committee 
has  chosen  to  report  here.  At  hearings 
held  here  in  Washington  last  June 
Idaho's  new  Governor  Cecil  D.  Andrus,  a 
nationally  recognized  environmentalist, 
had  this  to  say  in  comparing  the  two 
proposals: 

The  present  proposal  greatly  Ignores  the 
Natlcnal  Park-National  Recreation  Area 
complex  which  received  two-thirds  of  the 
favorable  testimony  at  Sun  Valley  last  sum- 
mer. The  proposal  before  this  committee 
creates  the  Image  of  protection  for  Idaho's 
scenic  treasures  while  at  the  same  time  al- 
lows exploitative  uses  to  continue  .  .  .  Idaho 
deserves  the  recognition  and  protection  of- 
fered by  a  National  Park  for  portions  of  the 
Sawtooth  area  .  .  .  Total  mining  withdrawal 


In  and  around  the  high  peaks  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  maintain  the  valued  beauty  of 
the  mountains. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Governor  Andrus  was 
right:  The  bill  before  vis  today  creates 
the  image  of  protection  for  the  Saw- 
tooths, but  It  Is  image  only.  Behind  the 
facade  of  high-sounding  language,  this 
bill  is  riddled  with  weaknesses  and  loop- 
holes. 

Of  all  the  problems  with  this  bill,  the 
best  example  is  the  open  invitation  it 
provides  for  mining  in  the  areas  it  pre- 
tends to  protect.  This  bill  provides  a  5- 
year  moratorium  on  new  mineral  entry 
within  the  area,  when  what  is  needed  is 
a  permanent  withdrawal  of  the  entire 
area  from  mineral  entry,  for  good.  To- 
gether with  the  provisions  of  section  12, 
which  allows  mineral  exploitation  under 
special  use  permits  from  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, this  provision  provides  a  loophole 
big  enough  for  the  largest  mining  equip- 
ment to  drive  right  through.  And  that  is 
just  what  will  happen,  if  we  permit  this 
legislation  to  pass  into  law  in  its  present 
form. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  conservation- 
minded  people  of  Idaho  want  the  Saw- 
tooths and  White  Clouds  protected 
against  mining.  The  Governor  of  Idaho 
knows  this  and  has  supported  true  na- 
tional park  status  for  this  area.  My  col- 
leagues will  remember  that  Governor 
Andrus'  election  was  nationally  noted 
as  a  victory  for  the  environmental  issue, 
inasmuch  as  he  campaigned  vigorously 
against  mining  in  the  White  Clouds. 
When  our  committee  went  to  Idaho,  we 
found  overwhelming  support  for  the  na- 
tional park  concept,  as  opposed  to  this 
weak-kneed  national  recreation  area. 
Just  recently,  a  poll  in  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  found  the  respondents 
favoring  the  Greater  Sawtooth  national 
park-national  recreation  area  plan  2  to 
1  over  the  national  recreation  area  alone. 
A  full  50  percent  of  the  respondents 
favored  the  park  plan,  with  only  24  per- 
cent favoring  the  plan  embodied  in  the 
bill  now  before  this  body. 

This,  too,  has  been  the  position  of  con- 
servationists and  environmental  groups, 
both  in  Idaho  and  nationally.  Among  the 
groups  who  believe  this  pending  bill  is 
hopelessly  too  weak,  and  who  want  to  see 
full  national  park  status  for  this  area 
instead,  are: 

Greater  Sawtooth  Preservation  Coim- 
cil. 

Idaho  Environmental  Cotuicll. 

Idaho  Alpine  Club. 

Sierra  Club. 

Friends  of  the  Earth. 

The  Wilderness  Society. 

Federation  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  analysis  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  this  bill  prepared  by  the 
Greater  Sawtooth  Preservation  CoimcU. 


I  can  only  agree  with  their  conclusion 
that  this  bill  represents  "A  Step  Back- 
ward for  Conservation." 
The  analysis  follows: 

A  Step  Backward  for  Conservation 
The  Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area 
(NRA)  bill,  unless  amended  constructively, 
is  an  environmental  outrage.  It  ofTers  NRA 
classification  for  an  area  which  should  be  a 
national  park.  It  claims  to  provide  desperate- 
ly needed  protection  for  the  region  while  ac- 
tually establishing  special  and  unique  rights 
for  the  mining  Industry  to  despoil  it.  It  Is 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  overwhelming 
support  given  to  a  National  Park-NRA  com- 
plex by  Idaho  citizens  at  the  1970  field  hear- 
ing and  in  a  recent  po'.l  conducted  by  Repre- 
sentative Orval  Hansen.  The  bill  is  so  bad 
that  it  is  actively  supported  bv  the  mining, 
logging  and  grazing  industries."  Conservation 
organizations  of  Idaho  and  the  nation  oppose 
this  bill,  which  has  been  described  as  worse 
than  no  bill  at  all. 

what    does    H.R.     6957     OFFER? 

The  new  NRA  bill  represents  a  step  back- 
ward from  the  less-than-ideal  Park  and  NRA 
bills  of  the  91st  Congress.  Instead  of  the  de- 
sired Park-NRA  complex  and  stronger  pro- 
tection, the  new  bill  calls  for: 

An  NRA  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service,  with  continued  multi-use  man- 
agement, applying  the  NRA  concept  of  high- 
volume,  easy -access  recreational  development 
to  an  area  whose  dominant  characteristics 
and  values  are  those  of  alpine  wilderness. 

A  five-year  moratorium  on  new  mining 
claims.  The  old  claims,  such  as  those  300  or 
more  that  blanket  the  Little  Boulder  Creek 
area  of  the  White  Clouds,  would  not  be  af- 
fected. The  development  of  the  planned 
ASARCO  open-pit  mine  would  not  be  Im- 
peded by  the  moratorium;  Just  by  coinci- 
dence, their  plans  for  mining  are  about  five 
years  in  the  future. 

A  National  Park  Service  study,  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  1973.  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  Justify  In  great  detail  the  need  for 
and  the  Impact  of  a  Park.  Such  a  study  could 
long  since  have  been  done  without  legisla- 
tion. Governor  Cecil  Andrtis  of  Idaho  has 
asked  for  such  a  study. 

Special  use  permits  for  the  development  of 
existing  mining  claims.  Section  12  of  the  bill 
(formerly  Section  14)  includes  language 
which  would  provide  a  legislative  guarantee 
for  the  miners  to  build  roads  and  to  claim 
and  use  additional  lands  and  waterways  for 
ore-processing,  waste  disposal  dumps,  and 
tailing  ponds.  Any  pretense  of  protection  for 
the  White  Clouds  disappears  when  the  spe- 
cial use  permits  are  considered. 

If  the  intent  of  the  presently  proposed  NRA 
bill  were  protection  of  the  greater  Sawtooth 
area,  It  would  be  a  tragic  failure.  By  promis- 
ing, but  not  delivering  the  badly-needed  pro- 
tection for  the  area.  H.R.  6957  might  effec- 
tively kill  any  chance  of  ever  achieving  flrst- 
class  protection  and  recognition  for  Idaho's 
superb  wilderness  Alps. 

WHAT  IS  WRONG  WTTH  THI  BILLT 

The  lack  of  Park  status  for  the  alpine  areas 
of  the  Sawtooths.  White  Clouds,  Boulders, 
and  Pioneers  Is  the  major  omission  In  the 
present  bill.  The  Sawtooths  have  been  pro- 
posed as  a  National  Park  since  1911  and 
are  one  of  a  very  few  areas  of  National 
Park  caliber  left  In  the  United  States.  Tbe 
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broad  support  for  the  Park-NRA  formula 
proposed  by  the  Greater  Sawtooth  Preserva- 
tion Council  has  been  demonstrated  In  sev- 
eral ways: 

Testimony  at  the  August  1970  Hearing  of 
the  House  Interior  Committee  in  Sun  Valley. 
The  testimony  of  Idaho  Governor  Cecil  D. 
Andrua  at  the  June  1971  hearing  In  Washing- 
ton, which  stated,  "The  present  proposal 
greatly  Ignores  the  National  Park-Nalional 
Recreation  Area  complex  which  received  two- 
thirds  of  the  favorable  testimony  at  Sun 
Valley  last  summer  The  proposal  before  this 
committee  creates  the  Image  of  protection 
for  Idaho's  scenic  treasures  while  at  the  same 
time  allows  exploitative  uses  to  continue  .  .  . 
Idaho  deserves  the  recognition  and  protec- 
tion offered  by  a  National  Park  for  portions 
of  the  Sawtooth  area  .  .  .  Total  mining 
withdrawal  In  and  around  the  high  peaks  Is 
necessary  If  we  are  to  maintain  the  valued 
beauty  of  the  mountains." 

The  resiUts  of  a  poll  conducted  by  Repre- 
sentative Orval  Hansen  of  Idaho  which 
showed  "that  a  combination  National  Rec- 
reation Area  and  National  Park  for  protection 
of  the  Sawtooth  Mountains-White  Cloud 
Peaks  area  In  south  central  Idaho  was  favored 
by  respondents  2  to  1  over  a  National  Rec- 
reation Area  only." 

The  lack  of  permanent  withdraical  from 
mineral  entry  Is  totally  Inconsistent  with  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  region  for  future 
generations.  All  other  NRA's,  not  to  mention 
the  National  Parks,  are  permanently  with- 
drawn. The  five-year  mr  ratorlum  proposed 
In  Section  10  of  H.R.  6957  would  end  at  pre- 
cisely the  time  that  development  of  the  open- 
pit  mine  In  the  White  Clouds  Is  anticipated 
to  begin.  In  fact,  the  moratorium  has  no 
effect  on  the  more  than  300  claims  which 
have  been  made  in  that  area. 

The  special  use  permits  clause  in  Section  12 
(Sec.  14  of  the  original  H.R.  6957)  actually 
broadens  the  rights  of  the  miners  to  operate 
in  an  area  that  Is  supposedly  classified  for 
preservation.  A  Joint  press  release  by  Repre- 
sentatives McClure  and  Hansen  stated  that 
"The  bill  would  establish  the  NRA  subject  to 
\'alid  existing  rights  and  such  special  use 
permits  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  exercise 
of  such  rights."  The  second  sentence  of  Sec- 
tion 12  (originally  Section  14)  of  the  bUl 
reads,  "This  shall  not  be  construed  as  pre- 
venting or  Interfering  with  the  full  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  the  holder  of  a  valid  claim 
to  prospect,  develop,  and  mine  any  such 
claim.  .  .  ."  This  language  would  establish 
a  unique  and  unprecedented  legislative  guar- 
antee for  the  miners  to  claim  additional  land 
(and  bodies  of  water)  for  access  roads,  ore- 
processing  mills,  waste-dumping  areas,  and 
tailing  ponds.  All  other  values  and  uses 
would  thus  be  subordinated  to  the  need  of 
the  mining  operations. 

The  alpine  valley  at  the  foot  of  Castle  Peak 
In  the  White  Clouds  could  become  a  waste- 
land; two  to  five  miles  of  Little  Boulder  Creek 
In  the  headwaters  of  the  East  Pork  of  the 
Salmon  River  would  become  polluted  and 
totally  submerged  by  the  proposed  tailings 
ponds  from  the  20.000  ton  per  day  mine. 

More  than  anything  else  In  the  bill,  the 
special  use  permits  clause  makes  a  mockery 
of  any  hope  of  significant  protection  for  the 
White  Clouds  and  Boulders.  It  would  degrade 
the  consistently  high  standards  of  protection 
which  have  been  set  in  our  National  Parks 
and  NRA's.  The  bill  enacting  the  North  Cas- 
cades National  Park -National  Recreation 
area  was  the  model  for  the  GSPS  proposal; 
it  contains  no  such  language. 

HOW     IS     THE     COMBINED     PARK-NRA     PROPOSAL 
BETTER? 

A  common  and  quite  paradoxical  argument 
has  been  used  by  supporters  (Including  the 
mining  Industry)  of  the  H.R.  6957.  They  state 
that  nothing  ca.n  stop  mining,  not  even  Na- 
tional Park  status  with  mineral  entry  with- 
drawal. The  contradiction  In  the  argument 
was  Illustrated  beautifully  by  the  Secretary 
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of  the  Idaho  Mining  Association  on  May  1, 
1971,  when  he  stated  that,  "He  (the  miner) 
would  surely  become  extinct,  however,  were 
a  national  park  created  there."  Those  who 
protest  most  loudly  against  the  Park  pro- 
tection seem  to  be  those  who  fear  It  the  most. 
Mineral  entry  withdrawal,  such  as  Congress 
provided  In  the  bill  establishing  the  North 
Cascades  National  Park  and  NRA,  wUl  pro- 
tect the  White  Clouds  from  destruction  and 
preserve  its  beauty  for  future  generations. 

Park  protection  would  be  effective  In  the 
following  ways: 

1.  Mineral  Entry:  All  parks  and  monu- 
ments are  withdrawn  from  mineral  entry  ex- 
cept as  expressly  provided  otherwise  by  the 
statutes  or  executive  orders  which  estab- 
lished them. 

2.  Existing  Valid  Claims:  There  are  four 
significant  factors  relating  to  the  rights 
vested  In  a  mineral  entryman: 

a.  A  mineral  claim  is  valid  only  If  it  is 
based  on  an  actual  discovery  of  a  valuable 
mineral  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the 
test,  of  the  prudent  operator's  rule,  that  is, 
it  can  be  marketed  profitably.  A  general 
pattern  of  mineralization  based  on  "sample" 
core  drilling  will  not  suffice  to  meet  the  test. 
Each  claim  must  be  based  on  actual  dis- 
covery. 

b.  The  validity  of  claims  In  a  withdrawn 
area  Is  determined  on  the  oasis  of  actual  dls- 
coverlea  made  before  the  area  was  withdrawn. 
Discoveries  made  after  the  date  of  with- 
drawal are  Irrelevant  In  testing  the  claim's 
validity.  The  ASARCO  claims  In  the  White 
Clouds  have  not  yet  gone  through  the  final 
validation  process  that  must  be  performed 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  If  the 
land  were  withdrawn  from  mineral  entry 
prior  to  that  validation,  future  discoveries 
could  not  be  made. 

3.  Mill  Site  Entry:  Where  lands  are  with- 
drawn from  mineral  entry,  an  entryman 
could  have  a  mill  site  only  if  he  had  made  a 
valid  mill  site  entry  before  the  date  of  with- 
drawal. Even  If  the  entryman  has  valid  min- 
eral claims,  he  may  not  make  a  valid  mill  site 
entry  until  he  has  made  a  definite  decision 
and  plan  for  protection.  If  the  area  is  with- 
drawn prior  to  such  a  time  and  the  entryman 
later  needs  additional  lands  to  develop  his 
valid  existing  claim,  he  has  no  right  to  any 
additional  lands  and  must  face  the  necessity 
of  removing  all  excavated  materials  for  proc- 
essing outside  of  the  withdrawn  area.  The 
economic  burden  of  transportation  and  proc- 
essing of  low-grade  ore  (99.8'~o  waste)  would 
be  enough  to  make  the  proposed  White 
Clouds  operation  uneconomical.  The  particu- 
lar danger  of  Section  12  of  the  NRA  bill  Is 
that  it  would  require  that  sx>ecial  use  permits 
be  given  for  on-site  processing  facilities. 

4.  Access  to  Claims:  The  National  Park 
Service  Indicates  that  there  is  no  general 
ertatutory  right  of  access  across  national  parks 
and  monuments  to  a  pre-existing  claim. 
There  being  no  such  right  at  common  law 
and  none  granted  by  statute,  It  is  possible 
that  there  Is  no  right  of  access  except  such 
as  is  actually  established  or  used  at  the  time 
an  area  is  withdrawn  in  a  park  or  monument. 
At  present,  there  is  no  established  road  or 
right  of  access  in  the  White  Clouds. 

Withdrawal  of  an  area  from  mineral  entry 
has  a  significant  effect  not  only  on  the  loca- 
tion of  future  claims  but  also  on  the  future 
tise  of  existing  claims.  In  essence,  when  an 
area  Is  withdrawn,  the  right  to  the  use  of 
land  la  frozen  as  of  that  date.  Any  future  use 
of  mining  claims  Is  determined  by  such 
rights.  Including  future  interests,  as  existed 
on  the  date  of  withdrawal.  The  power  of  the 
proposed  Park-NRA  legislation  lies  in  its 
capability  to  protect  Park  values,  even  If  a 
particular  area  within  the  Park  contains 
valid  claims.  While  the  law  guarantees  the 
bolder  of  the  claim  the  right  to  the  minerals 
In  the  claimed  area,  there  Is  no  guarantee 
that  he  must  be  able  to  extract  or  process 
those  minerals  In  the  most  economical  (but 


potentially  destructive)  way.  The  net  effect 
la  protection.  The  mining  company  would  re- 
tain the  right  to  the  minerals  and  would  not 
have  to  be  "bought  out".  (Compensation  for 
expenses  incurred  during  the  exploration  of 
such  an  area  could  be  made  to  the  mining 
company  if  they  decided  to  relinquish  the 
claims.) 

The  greater  Sawtooth  area  is  one  of  only 
a  few  areas  left  In  the  continental  United 
States  of  Park  quality.  The  1.4  million  acre 
complex  proposed  by  the  Greater  Sawtooth 
Preservation  Council  would  add  a  premier 
Park  to  the  National  Park  system.  The  area 
deserves  no  less  than  the  first-class  protec- 
tion and  recognition  that  Park  status  would 
provide.  There  are  now  37  parks  In  the  Na- 
tional Park  system.  These  and  the  few  addi- 
tional parks  which  may  be  created  during  the 
next  decade  are  all  that  we  will  ever  have. 
The  combined  pressures  of  increasing  pop- 
ulation and  increasing  interest  in  Park  travel 
compel  us  to  plan  now  and  to  create  now  our 
legacy  to  the  future. 

TABLE  H.R.  6957 

Amendment  of  the  present  bill  to  meet 
some  minimum  standard  of  protection  Is  the 
most  desirable  course  of  action.  At  the  very 
least,  such  amendments  would: 

Establish  a  wHderness  National  Park  in 
the  Sawtooth  Mountains.  The  Joint  Park 
Service-Forest  Service  study  of  the  Area 
completed  and  published  in  August  1965. 
could  be  the  basic  for  such  action. 

Replace  the  5-year  moratorium  on  new 
mineral  entry  with  permanent  mineral  entry 
withdrawal. 

Delete  the  second  sentence  of  Section  12 
(formerly  Section  14)  to  eliminate  the  spe- 
cial use  permits. 

If  H.R.  6957  cannot  be  amended,  Its  flaws 
of  omission  would  make  It  an  environmental 
failure  and  Its  flaws  of  commission  would 
make  it  a  tragically  low  standard  for  future 
legislation.  The  organizations  listed  below 
urge  the  House  to  amend  or  table  the  bill. 
Passage  In  its  present  form  would  be  a  dis- 
service to  the  cause  of  conservation,  to  the 
state  of  Idaho,  and  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  asked  a  number 
of  the  country's  leading  environmental 
organizations  to  give  me  their  appraisal 
of  this  bill.  Like  myself,  these  groups  are 
opposed  to  H.R.  6957  in  its  present  form, 
and  favor  the  Greater  Sawtooths  preser- 
vation council  plan  as  a  sounder  alter- 
native. I  place  in  the  Record  the  letters 
I  have  received  from  these  groups  in 
response  to  my  request  for  their 
appraisal : 

The  Wilderness  Society, 
Washington,  DC,  January  10,  1972. 
Hon.  John  P.  Saylor, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Saylor:  We  appreciate  your  re- 
quest for  our  views  on  H.R.  6957  as  reported 
out  by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  We  have  reviewed  this  bill  and 
the  Committee  report  and  find  that  It  repre- 
sents an  unacceptably  weak  compromise 
where  strong  and  forthright  conservation  ac- 
tion Is  what  is  so  badly  needed. 

The  proposed  Sawtooths  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  as  embodied  In  this  bill  does  not 
do  Justice  to  this  nationally  significant  al- 
pine region  of  Idaho.  This  superb  natural 
area  deserves  the  highest  status  as  a  national 
park,  and  the  highest,  strongest  form  of  pro- 
tection which  national  park  status  confers. 
Rather  than  this,  the  present  bill  embodies 
a  whole  range  of  weaknesses  and  loopholes 
which  will.  In  fact,  severely  endanger  this 
magnificent  natural  area.  The  bUl  falls  utter- 
ly to  deal  with  the  immediate  and  pressing 
exploitative  threats  which  have  motivated 
nationwide  concern  for  the  proper  preserva- 
tion of  this  area. 
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We  do  not  believe  H.R.  6957  meets  the  test 
as  sound,  progressive  conservation  leglsla- 
We  do  not  believe  It  merits  your  support. 

Alternatively,  we  Join  many  other  national 
and  Idaho  groups  In  again  commending  to 
your  attention  the  national  park-national 
recreation  area  proposal  put  forward  by  the 
Greater  Sawtooth  Preservation  Council.  This 
Is  a  sound  proposal,  dedicated  to  the  assured 
protection  of  this  area  against  mining  and 
other  wholly  Inappropriate  development.  It 
comes  as  no  surprise,  therefore,  that  HJl. 
6957,  and  not  this  better,  stronger  plan,  en- 
Joys  such  support  from  exploitative  Interests. 

In  short,  Mr.  Saylor,  we  do  not  believe 
H.R.  6957  in  its  present  form  deserves  your 
support,  nor  the  support  of  those  of  your 
colleagues  who  have  Joined  so  often  in  sup- 
porting the  broad  national  Interest  in  pro- 
tecting the  most  superlative  of  this  Nation's 
natural  areas,  among  which  the  Sawtooths 
of  Idaho  rank  high  Indeed. 
Sincerely, 

Stewart  M.  Brandborg, 

Executive  Director. 

Sierra  Club, 
Washington,  DC.  January  24,  1972. 

The  Honorable  John  P.  Saylor. 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Saylor:  The  Sierra  Club  Board 
of  Directors,  more  than  a  year  ago.  went  on 
record  In  support  of  a  proposed  Sawtooth  Na- 
tional Park  and  Recreation  Area  as  the  pre- 
ferred means  of  protecting  this  unique  and 
scenic  section  of  Idaho.  The  Sierra  Club  be- 
lieves that  H.R.  6957,  the  Sawtooth  Recreation 
Area  bill  reported  by  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  falls  far  short  of 
needed  protection. 

As  you  know,  a  number  of  mining  claims 
checkerboard  the  area  at  present  and  with- 
out the  restraints  provided  by  National  Park 
status  unique  and  fragile  scenic  areas  such 
as  the  White  Clouds  Mountains  could  be- 
come Irreversibly  altered.  Mining  activity  Is 
the  greatest  existing  threat  to  the  Sawtooth- 
White  Clouds  area  and  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
6957  do  not,  in  our  opinion,  adequately  deal 
with  this  potential  problem.  The  pending  bill 
provides  a  five-year  moratorium  on  new 
mining  claims,  but  this  is  not  a  moratorium 
on  development  of  existing  claims. 

At  public  hearings  held  in  Idaho  an  over- 
whelming number  of  witnesses  expressed 
support  for  establishment  of  a  National  Park 
comprising  units  of  the  Sawtooth  Mountains, 
White  Clouds-Boulder  Mountains,  and  Pio- 
neer Mountains,  with  adjacent  national  rec- 
reation area.  This  Is  the  concept  adopted  by 
the  Congress  In  establishment  of  the  North 
Cascades  National  Park  and  Recreation  Area, 
and  the  Idaho  area  provides  similar  elements 
of  national  significance.  H.R.  6957  provides 
for  completion  of  studies  of  the  Sawtooths 
potential  for  Inclusion  In  the  National  Park 
System  by  the  end  of  1973,  less  than  two  years 
away.  Much  is  already  known  of  the  area's 
park  values,  and  It  seems  reasonable  that 
Congress  could  make  a  Judgment  on  park 
status  this  year,  without  further  delay.  If 
legislation  were  processed  for  establishment 
of  a  Sawtooth  National  Park. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  an 
editorial  which  appeared  In  The  Idaho 
Statesman,  Boise,  Idaho,  on  January  4,  1972, 
entitled  "Sawtooth  Bill  Needs  Amendment". 
As  you  will  note,  this  editorial  in  Idaho's 
largest  nwespaper  also  emphasizes  that  HJl. 
6957  "is  too  heavily  weighted  in  favor  of 
mining".  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
convey  views  of  the  Sierra  Club  to  you.  With 
best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

W.  LLOTD  TtJPLINO, 

Washington  Representative. 

I  Prom  the  Idaho  Statesman,  Jan.  4,  1972) 
Sawtooth  Bill  Needs  Amendment 
Critics  of  the  Sawtooth  Recreation  Area 
bill  passed  by  the  House  have  pointed  out 


flaws  which  should  be  corrected.  As  it  stands, 
the  bill  is  too  heavily  weighted  in  favor  of 
mining. 

Sen.  Frank  Church  Is  supporting  amend- 
ments which  would  strengthen  the  bill.  Min- 
ing would  remain  a  possibility,  but  the  odds 
would  be  a  little  better. 

A  large  open  pit  mine  as  proposed  for 
the  White  Clouds  area  Is  Incompatible  either 
with  the  recreation  area  favored  by  some 
Idahoans,  or  the  national  park  management 
favored  by  others. 

Language  in  the  House-approved  bill  sug- 
gests a  positive  guarantee  to  permit  mining 
of  existing  claims.  While  rights  under  exist- 
ing claims  can't  be  eliminated  by  legislation, 
the  bill  should  not  encourage  mining. 

This  is  the  central  Issue.  Various  Indica- 
tions of  public  opinion  suggest  that  most 
Idahoans  don't  want  mining  in  the  White 
Clouds.  A  governor  who  advocated  It  was 
defeated. 

At  best.  Recreation  Area  status  will  leave 
the  question  of  mining  existing  claims  in 
doubt — dependent  largely  on  administrative 
decisions  of  the  Forest  Service.  Language 
which  might  tie  the  agency's  hands  should 
be  removed. 

Senator  Church  has  not  proposed  to 
amend  the  bill  to  give  any  of  the  area  park 
status.  But  he  does  propose  to  eliminate  the 
language  concerning  existing  claims.  He  also 
proposes  to  make  the  proposed  five-year 
moratorium  on  new  mining  claims  perma- 
nent. 

Those  changes  would  take  much  of  the 
ambiguity  out  of  the  bill,  putting  the  em- 
phasis on  recreation  values.  If  those  values 
are  worth  protecting — and  they  are — the  ban 
on  new  mining  claims  should  be  more  than 
temporary. 

A  recreation  area  bill  which  increases  the 
likelihood  of  mining  in  the  White  Clouds 
would  be  worse  than  a  bill  which  maintains 
the  status  quo  on  that  question. 

Much  of  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
recreation  area  versus  park  status  has  ob- 
scured the  central  issue.  That  issue  Is  mining 
or  no  mining.  Witnesses  who  favored  either 
a  park  or  recreation  area  at  House  hearings 
on  Sawtooth  legislation  were  overwhelm- 
ingly against  mining. 

At  best,  a  recreation  area  bill  will  leave 
the  question  of  mining  in  the  hands  of  the 
Forest  Service.  It  should  be  granted  as  much 
latitude  as  possible  in  dealing  with  existing 
claims. 

The  bill,  as  approved,  calls  for  a  study  of 
park  status  for  the  high  mountain  country. 
There  is  strong  support  for  park  legislation, 
which  would  offer  better  odds  against  min- 
ing. 

A  recreation  area  bill  is  a  compromise  at 
best.  That  compromise  should  not  Include 
language  which  Improves  the  odds  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Little  Boulder  Creek  valley 
or  other  areas  Into  huge  open  pit  operations. 


Threat    to    Whtte    Cloud    Peaks 

The  White  Cloud  Peaks,  about  250  In  all, 
are  a  spectacular  range  of  mountains  about 
thirty  miles  northwest  of  Sun  Valley  In 
Idaho.  Averaging  close  to  10,000  feet  In 
height,  these  snow-capped  peaks  are  dotted 
with  pure  lakes,  alpine  meadows  and  clear, 
fast-running  streams.  Virtually  unpopulated, 
this  rugged  region  has  become  the  scene  of 
Intense  political  controversy  because  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 
has  staked  out  mining  claims  and  would  like 
to  develop  a  huge  op>en  pit  mine  to  extract 
molybdenum.  Conservation-minded  voters 
defeated  the  Republican  Governor  of  Idaho 
in  1970  because  of  his  aggressive  support  of 
this  mining  venture. 

Today,  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
scheduled  to  consider  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area  which 
would  encompass  the  White  Cloud  Peaks. 
The  bin  has  some  good  features.  It  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  study  the 
area  as  a  possible  park  and  It  establishes  the 


Sawtooth  "primitive  area"  as  protected  wU- 
derness. 

The  bill  also  Imposes  a  five-year  morato- 
rium on  new  mining  claims,  but  it  specifi- 
cally permits  the  development  of  exlstmg 
claims.  This  grave  defect  in  the  bill  is  due 
to  the  pro-mlnlng  bias  of  Representative  As- 
plnall  of  Colorado,  the  long-time  chairman 
of  the  House  Interior  Committee.  Not  only 
should  there  be  a  permanent  ban  on  new 
mining  claims,  but  all  existing  claims  should 
be  quashed.  Marginal  economic  benefits  do 
not  Justify  despoiling  White  Cloud  Peaks. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Kyl). 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
individuals  in  this  Nation  who  would 
like  a  larger  area  preserved  as  a  result 
of  this  legislation.  There  are  others  who 
want  no  area  preserved  for  any  purpose. 
There  are  some  who  want  a  larger  or  a 
smaller  area  with  a  different  kind  of 
designation. 

Indeed,  as  is  so  frequent  in  these  in- 
stances, there  are  hard  advocates  dia- 
metrically opposed.  You  experienced 
lawmakers  recognize  the  fact  the  peace- 
maker is  not  always  blessed.  You  recog- 
nize that  one  who  tries  to  compromise 
to  produce  legislation  is  not  always 
thanked. 

In  reality,  the  compromise  satisfies 
neither  of  these  extremes.  In  this  case 
a  fine  piece  of  legislation  has  been  pre- 
sented. For  those  who  have  sought  com- 
promise I  have  much  gratitude. 

I  think  it  worthy  of  mention,  also,  that 
a  man  who  is,  as  all  of  you  know,  a  hard 
advocate  of  conservation,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  certainly  is, 
should  be  commended  for  the  position 
that  he  has  taken  on  this  legislation. 

I  want  to  pledge  to  him  and  to  the  rest 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  that  this  is 
not  the  last  day  for  the  consideration  of 
Sawtooth.  If  the  area  is  not  properly 
protected,  the  lach  will  not  be  because 
this  is  a  bad  piece  of  legislation,  but 
rather  because  we  will  fail  in  our  task  in 
the  future. 

This  is  an  excellent  piece  of  legislation 
deserving  the  support  of  all  Members  of 
this  body.  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6957  which  would 
establish  two  separate  areas  within  the 
Sawtooth  Mountains  of  Idaho — the  Saw- 
tooth National  Recreation  Area,  approxi- 
mately 537,000  acres  of  the  loveliest 
mountain  country  in  this  Nation,  and  the 
Sawtooth  Wilderness  Area  of  about  216.- 
400  acres  for  that  sector  of  the  million 
and  a  half  people  residing  near  the  area 
who  desire  a  more  complete  "wilderness 
experience." 

Interest  in  the  Sawtooth  Mountains  as 
a  unique  scenic  area  dates  back  to  1911 
when  the  first  bills  were  introduced  to 
designate  acreage  as  a  national  park. 
However,  discovery  of  gold  had  brought 
intensive  mining  activity  to  the  White 
Clouds  area,  and  mining  activity  has 
continued  to  the  present  time.  In  fact, 
five  of  the  six  low  grade  roads  into  White 
Clouds  provided  access  to  mining  oper- 
ations. 

With  the  mounting  of  environmental 
concerns  in  the  1960's,  Sawtooth  has  en- 
joyed a  resurgence  of  public  interest. 
During  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  took  up  the  matter 
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of  Sawtooth.  Public  attention,  and  the 
attention  of  Interior  Committee  mem- 
bers, focused  on  the  White  Clouds  area 
and  the  reconciliation  of  the  conflicting 
interests  of  those  who  wanted  to  mine 
the  ore  in  this  region  and  those  who  did 
not  want  to  mar  the  landscape  with  ei- 
ther surface  mining  or  the  structures 
associated  with  underground  mining. 

After  long  hours  of  deliberation,  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  concurred  to  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  takes  into  account  these 
conflicting  interests — interests  that  have 
generally  been  viewed  as  incompatible. 

First  of  all,  H.R.  6957  provides  that  no 
new  mining  claims  can  be  established 
within  the  recreation  area  for  a  period 
of  5  years. 

Second,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  of  Agriculture  are  authorized 
to  establish  regulations  to  control  the  use 
of  motorized  or  mechanical  equipment  on 
any  Federal  land  within  the  recreation 
area. 

Third,  existing  claimholders  are  ex- 
cused from  doing  the  normally  required 
assessment  work  without  losing  the  right 
to  claims,  so  long  as  a  declaration  of  In- 
tent to  hold  claims  is  filed. 

Fourth,  H.R.  6957  does  not  prohibit 
those  now  holding  valid  claims  from 
prospecting  or  developing  these  already 
existing  claims. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  this  meet- 
ing of  the  minds,  and  I  congratulate  all 
parties  involved  with  the  shaping  of  this 
legislation  for  a  job  well  done.  The  Saw- 
tooth bill  sets  a  precedent  of  significant 
importance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substitute 
committee  amendment  printed  in  the  re- 
ported bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  In 
order  to  assure  the  preservation  and  protec- 
tion of  the  natural,  scenic,  historic,  pastoral, 
and  fish  and  wildlife  values  and  to  provide 
for  the  enhancement  of  the  recreational  val- 
ues associated  therewith,  the  Sawtooth  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  and  the  Sawtooth 
Wilderness  Area  are  hereby  established. 

(b)  The  Sawtooth  National  Recreation 
Area  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "recreation 
area")  and  the  Sawtooth  Wilderness  Area 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "wilderness 
area")  shall  comprise  the  lands  generally 
depicted  on  the  map  entitled  "Sawtooth  Wil- 
derness Area  and  Sawtooth  National  Recrea- 
tion Area"  dated  October  20,  1971,  which 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  In- 
spection In  the  office  of  the  Chief,  Forest 
Service.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  (hereafter  called  the 
Secretary)  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  publish  a 
detailed  description  and  map  showing  the 
boundaries  of  such  areas  In  the  Federal  ReK- 
Ister.  ° 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
the  Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions applicable  to  the  national  forests  In 
such  manner  as  will  best  provide  (1)  the 
protection  and  conservation  of  the  salmon 
and  other  fisheries;  (2)  the  conservation  and 
development  of  scenic,  natural,  historic,  pao- 
toral,  wildlife,  and  other  values,  contributing 


to  and  available  for  public  recreation  and  en- 
joyment, including  the  preservation  of  sites 
associated  with  and  typifying  the  economic 
and  social  history  of  the  American  West;  and 
(3)  the  management,  utilization,  and  dis- 
posal of  natural  resources  on  federally  owned 
lands  such  as  timber,  grazing,  and  mineral 
resources  Insofar  as  their  utUlzatlon  will  not 
substantially  impair  the  purposes  for  which 
the  recreation  area  Is  established. 

(b)  The  lands  designated  as  the  Sawtooth 
Wilderness  Area,  which  supersedes  the  Saw- 
tooth Primitive  Area,  shall  be  administered  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  (78  Stat.  890) ,  except  that  any  ref- 
erence m  such  provisions  to  the  effective 
datC&f  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  section  4 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire  by 
donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  exchange,  bequest,  or  other- 
wise any  lands,  or  lesser  Interests  therein 
including  scenic  easements,  which  he  deter- 
mines are  needed  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  acquisitions  of  lands  or 
Interests  therein  for  access  to  and  utilization 
of  public  property,  and  for  recreation  and 
other  facilities,  shall  not  exceed  5  per  centum 
of  the  total  acreage  of  all  private  property 
within  the  recreation  area  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

As  used  m  this  Act  the  term  "scenic  ease- 
ment" means  the  right  to  control  the  use  of 
land  In  order  to  protect  the  esthetic  values 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  shall  not 
preclude  the  continuation  of  any  use  exer- 
cised by  the  owner  as  of  the  date  of  this  Act 

(b)  In  exercising  this  authority  to  acquire 
lands,  the  Secretary  shall  give  prompt  and 
careful  consideration  to  any  offer  made  by 
an  Individual  owning  any  land,  or  Interest  In 
and.  within  the  boundaries  described  In  sub 
section  1(b)  of  this  Act.  In  considering  such 
offer,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  considera- 
tion any  hardship  to  the  owner  which  might 
result  from  any  undue  delay  In  acquiring  his 
property. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  utilize  condemna- 
tion proceedings  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner  to  acquire  private  lands  or  Interests 
therein  pursuant  to  this  section  only  In  cases 
where.  In  hU  Judgment,  all  reasonable  efforts 
to  acquire  such  lands  or  Interests  therein  by 
negotiation  have  failed,  and  In  such  cases  he 
shall  acquire  only  such  title  as.  In  his  Judg- 
ment, Is  reasonably  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(d)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non-Federal  property  or 
interests  therein,  located  within  the  recrea- 
tion area  and.  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  he  may  convey  In  exchange 
therefor  any  federally  owned  property  with- 
in the  State  of  Idaho  which  he  classlfles  as 
suitable  for  exchange  and  which  Is  under 
his  administrative  Jurisdiction.  The  values 
of  the  properties  so  exchanged  shall  be  ap- 
proximately equal  or.  If  they  are  not  approxi- 
mately equal,  they  shall  be  equalized  by  the 
payment  of  cash  to  the  grantor  or  to  the 
Secretary  as  the  circumstances  require  In 
the  exercise  of  his  exchange  authority,  the 
Secretary  may  utilize  authorities  and  proce- 
dures available  to  him  In  connection  with 
exchanges  of  national  forest  lands. 

(e)  Any  land  or  Interest  In  land  owned  by 
the  State  of  Idaho  or  any  of  its  political  sub- 
divisions may  be  acquired  only  by  donation 
or  exchange. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  federally  owned  lands  located 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area 
may.  with  the  concurrence  of  the  agency 
having  custody  thereof,  be  transferred  with- 
out  consideration  to  the  administrative 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes 
of  the  recreation  area. 

(g)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  Sec- 
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A  retary  shall  have  the  authority  to  use  con- 
»  demnatlon  as  a  means  of  acquiring  a  clear 
J  and  marketable  title,  free  of  any  and  all  en- 
cumbrances, 
jl     Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  and 
publish  regulations  setting  standards  for  the 
use,   subdivision,   and  development  of  pri- 
vately owned  property  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  recreation  area.  Such  regulations  shall 
be  generally  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  shall  have  the  object  of  as- 
suring that  the  highest  and  best  private  use 
subdivision,   and   development  of  such   pri- 
vately owned  property  is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  with  the  overall 
general   plan  of   the  recreation  area.  Such 
regulations  shall  be  as  detailed  and  specific 
as  is  reasonably  required  to  accomplish  such 
objective  and  purpose.  Such  regulations  may 
differ  amongst  the  several  parcels  of  private 
land  in  the  boundaries  and  many  from  time 
to   time   be  amended   by   the  Secretary    All 
regulations  adopted  under  this  section  shall 
be  promulgated  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
(b)  After  publication  of  such  regulations 
no  privately  owned  lands  shall  be  acquired 
by  the  Secretary  by  condemnation  unless  he 
deternUnes,  in  his  Judgment,  that  such  lands 
are  being  used,  or  are  In  imminent  danger  of 
being  used.  In  a  manner  incompatible  with 
the  regulations  established  pursuant  to  this 
section  or  unless  such  lands  are  determined 
?n  ^h.  'if*^«^'"y  'or  access  or  development. 
1.^     ^J"^  ^"*=^  acquisitions  shall  be  sub- 
u^L^,         w    P*""  centum  limitation  estab- 
lished in  subsection  3(a). 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
review  the  underdeveloped  and  unimproved 
portion  or  portions  of  the  recreation  area 
as  to  suitability  or  nonsuitability  for  pres- 
ervation as  a  part  of  the  National  WiW^r- 
ness  Preservation  System.  In  conducting  his 
review  the  Secretary  shall  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  3(d)  of  the  Wilder! 
ness  Act  of  September  3.  1964  (78  Stat  892) 
relating  to  public  notice,  public  hearing' 
and  review  by  State  and  other  agencies  and 
Shall  advise  the  Senate  and  Ho^TSteir^. 
sentatives  of  his  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  designation  as  wUderness  of 
the  area  or  areas  reviewed. 

^,.t^^-27^^  Secretary  may  cooperate  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  with  State  and  S 
public  agencies,  and  with  private  individuals 
and  agencies  in  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  facilities  and  services  in  the  arelTn 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  In- 

and  mlm^t"*  ''°'  "f"^  *°-  *^«  restoration 
and  maintenance  of  the  historic  setting  and 

Sf'SnTe?.'  °'  '"*  ''°'^"^'  ranch-type'town 
Sec.  7.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  diminish 
enlarge,  or  modify  any  right  of  the  State  of 
Idaho,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof 
i'ltH."'"»L^*  ""'"  ""**  Criminal  Jurisdiction 
Within  the  recreation  area  or  of  rights  to 
tax  persons,  corporations,  franchises,  or  prop- 
erty, including  mineral  or  other  interests  In 
or  on  lands  or  waters  within  the  recreation 
area,  except  as  provided  In  section  8 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  under 
his  Jurisdiction  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  recreation  area  In  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable laws  of  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Idaho,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  designate  zones  where,  and  establish 
periods  when,  no  hunting  or  fishing  shall 
be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public  safety 
administration,  fish  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment, or  public  use  and  enjoyment.  Except 
in  emergencies,  any  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  put 
into  effect  only  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  State  fish  and  game  department 

Sec.  9.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  and 
the  United  States  over  waters  of  any  stream 
Included   in  the   recreation   and  wilderness 
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areas  shall  be  determined  by  establUbed 
principles  of  law.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  any  taking  by  the  United  States 
of  a  water  right  which  Is  vested  under  either 
State  or  Federal  law  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  entitle  the  owner 
thereof  to  Just  compensation.  Nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  constitute  an  express  or  Im- 
plied claim  or  denial  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  as  to  exemption  from 
State  water  laws. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,  all  Federal  lands  located  In  the  rec- 
reation area  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  all 
forms  of  location,  enrty,  and  operation 
under  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States 
for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Aot 
of  May  10,  1872  (30  U.S.C.  28).  which  require 
that  on  each  mining  claim  located  after 
May  10,  1872,  not  less  than  $100  worth  of 
labor  shall  be  performed  or  Improvements 
made  during  each  year  until  patent  has  been 
Issued  therefor,  shall  not  apply  untU  six 
months  after  the  expiration  of  this  with- 
drawal, to  claims  or  interests  in  claims  lo- 
cated within  said  area.  No  mining  claim  or 
any  Interest  In  a  claim  within  said  area 
shall  be  subject  to  forfeiture  by  nonperform- 
ance of  annual  assessment  work  during  the 
period  ending  six  months  after  the  expiration 
of  this  withdrawal:  Provided,  however,  That 
the  claimant  of  any  mining  location  shcUl, 
before  the  expiration  of  each  assessment  year 
during  the  withdrawal,  file  or  cause  to  be 
filed  in  the  office  where  the  location  notice 
or  certificate  Is  recorded  a  notice  that  he 
desires  to  hold  his  mining  claim  or  Interest 
therein. 

Sec.  11.  The  Congress  hereby  recognizes 
and  declares  the  need  to  take  action  to 
regulate  the  use.  and  protect  the  surface 
values  of  the  Federal  lands  In  the  recreation 
area,  and  directs  that  necessary  rules  and 
regulations  shall  be  Jointly  promulgated  and 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  include,  when  deemed  necessary, 
provisions  for  control  of  the  use  of  motorized 
and  mechanical  equipment  for  transporta- 
tion over,  or  alteration  of,  the  surface  of 
such  Federal  land  in  connection  with  any 
authorized  activities  on  such  land,  including 
but  not  limited  to  mineral  prospecting,  ex- 
ploration, or  development  and  mining  oper- 
ations. 

Sec.  12.  Patents  shall  not  hereafter  be 
Issued  for  locations  and  claims  heretofore 
or  hereafter  made  in  the  recreation  area 
under  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States. 
This  shall  not  be  construed  as  preventing  or 
interfering  with  the  full  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  the  holder  of  a  valid  claim  to  fur- 
ther prospect,  develop,  and  mine  any  such 
claim  subject  to  compliance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  covering  the  Federal  land 
on  which  any  such  claim  is  located. 

Sec.  13.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  nol,  more 
than  $19,802,000  for  the  acquisition  of  lands 
and  Interests  In  lands  and  not  more  than 
$26,241,000  for  development.  Money  appro- 
priated from  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  shall  be  available  for  the  acquisition 
of  lands,  waters,  and  Interests  therein  within 
the  recreation  area. 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  consultation  with  appropriate  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies,  shall  make  a  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  the  natural,  economic, 
and  cultural  values  of  the  recreation  and 
wilderness  areas  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating 
the  potentiality  of  establishing  therein  a 
national  park  or  other  unit  of  the  national 
park  system.  He  shall  submit  a  report  of  the 
results  of  the  analysis  along  with  his  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  by  December  31, 
1973. 

(b)  His  report  shall  show  that  In  making 


the  aforesaid  recommendations  he  took  into 
consideration,  among  other  things — 

(1)  the  feasible  alternative  uses  of  the 
land  and  the  long-  and  short-term  effect  of 
such  alternative  uses  upon,  but  not  limited 
to.  the  following — 

(A)  the  State  and  local  economy, 

(B)  the  natural  and  cultural  environ- 
ment, 

(C)  the  management  and  use  of  water 
resources. 

(D)  the  management  of  grazing,  timber, 
mineral,  and  other  commercial  activities, 

(E)  the  management  of  fish  and  wildlife 
resources, 

(F)  the  continued  occupancy  of  existing 
homesltes,  campsites,  commercial  and  pub- 
lic recreation  enterprises,  and  other  private- 
ly owned  properties  and  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  same, 

(Q)  the  Interrelation  between  recreation 
areas,  wilderness  areas  and  park  lands,  and 

(2)  the  establishment  of  a  national  park 
In  the  mountain  peaks  and  upland  areas 
together  with  such  portions  of  the  national 
recreation  area  as  may  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  for  the  proper  administration 
and  public  use  of  and  access  to  such  park 
lands,  leaving  the  valleys  and  low-lying 
lands  available  for  multiple-use  purposes. 

(c)  Any  recommendation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  unit  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem shall  be  accompanied  by  (1)  a  master 
plan  for  the  development  and  administra- 
tion of  such  unit,  indicating  proposed 
boundaries,  access  or  other  roads,  visitor 
facilities,  and  proposed  management  con- 
cepts applicable  to  such  unit;  (2)  a  state- 
ment of  the  estimated  Federal  cost  for  ac- 
quisition, development,  and  operation  of 
such  unit;  and  (3)  proposed  legislation  for 
establishment  of  such  park  administrative 
unit. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  more  than  $50,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  15.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  is 
declared  to  be  invalid,  such  declaration 
shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  any  other 
provision  hereof. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
be  dispensed  with  and  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment?  If  not, 
the  question  occurs  on  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Chairman  pro  tempore  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  6957)  to  establish  the 
Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area  in 
the  State  of  Idaho,  to  temporarily  with- 
draw certain  national  forest  land  in  the 
State  of  Idaho  from  the  operation  of  the 
U.S.  mining  laws,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  774,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 


The  SPEAKER,  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  369,  nays  9,  not  voting  53,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  81 

YEAS — 369 

Harrington 

Hansha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Maas. 

Heinz 

Helstoakl 

Henderson 

Hicks,  Macs. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

HlUis 

Hogan 

HoUfield 

Horton 

HoGzner 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnaon.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

KluczjTiskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Unk 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCoIllster 

McCormack 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 

Mathias.  Calif. 
Mathls,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Melcher 


Abbltt 

Curlln 

Abernethy 

Daniel,  Va. 

Abourezk 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Abzug 

Danlel-son 

Adams 

Davis.  Ga. 

Addabbo 

Davis,  S.C. 

Anderson, 

DavU.  WU. 

Calif. 

de  la  Garza 

Anderson,  111. 

Delaney 

Andrews 

Dellenback 

Archer 

Dell  urns 

Arends 

Denholm 

Ashley 

Dennis 

Asplnall 

Dent 

BadlUo 

Derwlnski 

Baker 

Dickinson 

Baring 

Dlngell 

Beglch 

Donohue 

Belcher 

Dom 

Bennett 

Dow 

Bergland 

Dowdy 

Betts 

Drlnan 

BevUl 

DuJskl 

Blaggl 

Duncan 

Blester 

du  Pont 

Bingham 

Eckhardt 

Blatnlk 

Edmondson 

Bogga 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Boland 

Edwarda  Calif. 

Boiling 

Eilberg 

Bow 

Erlenborn 

Brademas 

E.cch 

Brasco 

Evans.  Colo. 

Bray 

Pascell 

Brinkley 

Findley 

Brooks 

PUh 

Broomfleld 

Fisher 

Brotzman 

Flood 

Brown.  Mich. 

Flowers 

Brown.  Ohio 

Flynt 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Foley 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Buchanan 

Ford. 

Burke,  Fla. 

William  D. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Forsythe 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Fountain 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Fraser 

Burton 

Frellnghuysen 

Bj-me.  Pa. 

Frenzel 

BjTnes,  Wis. 

Prey 

Bjrron 

Fulton 

Cabell 

Gallagher 

Caffery 

Garmatz 

Camp 

Gaydos 

Carney 

Gettys 

Carter 

Glaimo 

Casey,  Tex. 

Gibbons 

Cederberg 

Goldwater 

Celler 

Gonzalez 

Chamberlain 

Grasso 

Chappell 

Gray 

Clancy 

Green,  Pa. 

Clark 

Griffin 

Clausen. 

Griffiths 

DonH. 

Grover 

Clawson.  Del 

Gubser 

Cleveland 

Gude 

Collins,  m. 

Hagan 

Collins.  Tex. 

Haley 

Colmer 

Halpem 

Conable 

Hamilton 

Conte 

Hammer- 

Conyers 

schmldt 

Cotter 

Hanley 

Coughim 

Hanna 

Crane 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Culver 

Hansen,  Wash. 
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Metcalfe 

Randall 

Steele 

Michel 

Rarlck 

Stedger.  Ariz. 

Mikva 

Rees 

Stelger.  Wis. 

MUler.  Calif. 

Reid 

Stratton 

Miller.  Ohio 

Reuss 

Stubblefleld 

Mills.  Md. 

Riegle 

Stuckey 

Minish 

Roberts 

Sullivan 

Mink 

Robinson.  Va. 

Symington 

Miiishall 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Talcott 

Mizell 

Rodino 

Taylor 

MoUohan 

Roe 

Teague.  Calif. 

Monagan 

Rogers 

Teague,  Tex. 

Montgomery 

Roncallo 

Terry 

Moorhead 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Morgan 

Booaey.  Pa. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Morse 

Rosenthal 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Mosher 

Rostenkowskl 

Thone 

Moss 

Roush 

Udall 

Murphy.  111. 

Rousselot 

Van  Deerim 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Roy 

Vander  Jagt 

Myers 

Roybal 

Vanlk 

Natcher 

Runnels 

Veysey 

Nedzl 

Ruppe 

Vlgorlto 

N.chols 

Ruth 

Waggonner 

Nix 

Ryan 

Ware 

Obey 

Sandman 

Whalen 

OHara 

Sar  banes 

Whalley 

ONeJll 

ScherJe 

White 

Passman 

Scheuer 

Whitehurst 

Patman 

Schneebell 

Whltten 

Patten 

Schwengel 

Wldnall 

Peily 

Scott 

Wiggins 

Pepper 

Sebellus 

WUllams 

Perkins 

Seit>erllng 

WUson. 

Pettis 

Shoup 

Charles  H. 

Peyser 

Shriver 

Winn 

Pickle 

Sikes 

Wright 

Pike 

Skubltz 

Wyatt 

Plmie 

Slack 

Wydler 

Poage 

Smith.  Calif. 

Wylle 

Podell 

Smith.  Iowa 

WymaxL 

Poff 

Smith.  NY. 

Yates 

Powell 

Snyder 

Yatron 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Spence 

Young.  Pla. 

Price.  lU. 

Springer 

Young.  Tex. 

Pucinskl 

Staggers 

Zablockl 

Quie 

Stanton. 

Zion 

Quillen 

James  V. 

Railsback 

Steed 

NATS— 9 

Collier 

Gross 

Saylor 

Devine 

HaU 

Schmltz 

Goodllng 

Price.  Tex. 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTING— 53 

Alexander 

EvLns.  Tenn. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Anderson. 

Puqua 

Purcell 

Tenn. 

Galinanakis 

Rangel 

Annunzlo 

Green.  Oreg. 

Rhodes 

Ash  brook 

Hawkins 

St  Germain 

AspLn 

Hays 

Satterfield 

Barrett 

Ichord 

Shipley 

BeU 

Kee 

Slsk 

Blackburn 

Lennon 

Stanton. 

Blanton 

Long.  La. 

J.  WlUlam 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Macdonald, 

Stephens 

Chisholm 

Mass. 

Stokes 

Clay 

Madden 

Tleman 

Corman 

MalUtard 

Ullman 

Diggs 

Martin 

Waldle 

Downing 

Mills.  Ark. 

Wampler 

Dwyer 

Mitchell 

Wilson.  Bob 

Edwards.  La. 

Nelsen 

Wolff 

Eihleman 

O'Konskl 
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Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Puqua. 
Mr.  Satterfield  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas. 
Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Ichord. 
Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Ten- 
nessee. 
Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  COLLIER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
rairs: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  St  Oermaln  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Gallflanakls. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Waldle. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Pryor  of 
Arkansas. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAK- 
ERr--OFFICIAL  PICTURE  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


May  the  Chair  have 
the    Members   for   a 


The  SPEAKER 
the  attention  of 
moment? 

Members  will  all  be  seated  and  look  at 
the  camtra  during  the  next  10  minutes 
while  pictures  are  being  taken.  The  Chair 
would  appreciate  Members  being  quiet 
and  still  and  sitting  while  the  picture- 
taking  process  is  underway. 

(Thereupon,  official  pictures  were 
taken  while  the  House  was  in  session.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  AVAILABILITY 
OF  PICTURES 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety, one  of  whose  activities  you  have 
just  encountered,  I  want  to  say  thank 
you  to  all  of  you  for  having  made  this 
possible  and  for  your  cooperation,  and  I 
would  say  thank  you  to  the  leadership 
that  gave  us  the  authority  and  inspira- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  announce  that,  as  be- 
fore— and  this  is  the  second  time  that 
this  has  happened  in  this  manner  in  the 
history  of  this  country — the  Historical 
Society  will  make  one  four-color  print, 
suitable  for  framing,  available  at  cost 
to  each  Member.  There  will  be  some  black 
and  white  copies  available  later. 

As  soon  as  possible  we  will  have  a  dis- 
play of  the  pictures  available,  at  least 
those  among  the  best  taken  today,  in  the 
Speaker's  lobby,  and  I  shall  be  available 
to  answer  any  questions  on  this  or  on 
any  matter  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the 
Historical  Society  and  its  program. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  merely  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Congressman  Schwengel  and  the 
leadership  he  has  given  in  the  United 
States  Capitol  Historical  Society,  not 
only  in  making  this  picture  available  to 
us  but  also  for  his  indefatiguable  work 
every  day  and  every  year  for  this  society, 
I  commend  you  for  it. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 
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Mr.  DORN,  I,  too.  wish  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  in 
thanking  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for 
the  wonderful  job  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  say 
that  the  pictures  would  be  available  in 
black  and  white? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  In  color  and  in 
black  and  white. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  pictures,  then,  have 
been  taken  in  color,  too. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  mo- 
mentarily comment  very  briefly  on  the 
Capitol  and  its  meaning  to  me  and  hope- 
fully it  can  be  of  some  value  to  my  col- 
leagues as  they  have  opportunities  to 
speak  to  people  about  this  magnificent 
and  impressive  public  building. 

OCR     CAPITOL AN     ENDURING     SYMBOL 

Our  Capitol  is  "A  Place  of  Resounding 
Deeds."  In  no  other  place  can  one  find 
the  ideals,  the  patriotism,  the  sentiments, 
the  purposes  and  the  honored  traditions 
of  our  country  so  nobly  enshrined  as  in 
our  Capitol. 

It  is  the  majestic  symbol  of  the  maj- 
esty of  a  grand  and  a  great  land.  It  is 
the  heart  of  the  Nation  and  the  fountain- 
head  of  our  Government. 

Our  Capitol  is  the  center  from  which 
radiates  the  people's  authority,  their 
power,  and  their  goodness — "We,  the 
People"  with  the  inspiration,  the  power 
and  the  promises  of  "our  holy  of 
Holies",  "the  Constitution '.  are  here  en- 
abled to  achieve  goals  that  prompt  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  world. 

This  place  holds  out  hope  for  the  less 
fortunate,  give  assurance  to  the  success- 
ful and  promise  to  the  ambitious.  It  is  the 
forum  for  representative  government.  It 
is  the  citadel  of  the  basic  freedoms — 
within  its  historic  walls  the  voice  of  the 
Republic  has  been  heard.  A  voice  that  is 
still  heard  in  the  country  and  increas- 
ingly now  throughout  the  world. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT,  THURS- 
DAY, TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  7987 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  have  until 
midnight  Thursday.  January  27.  1972,  to 
file  a  report  on  H.R.  7987,  to  provide  for 
the  striking  of  medals  in  commemoration 
of  the  bicentennial  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  YORK  COLLEGE  CRISIS 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cause 
of  higher  education  has  received  a  most 


severe  blow  as  the  result  of  a  veto  by 
New  York  State  Governor  Rockefeller  of 
funds  needed  to  construct  York  College 
in  Jamaica,  N.Y.  This  forward  looking 
community  project  was  endorsed  and  £ic- 
tively  supported  by  every  segment  of  our 
city's  population. 

Because  the  York  College  crisis  has 
national  significance  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  a  tele- 
gram which  I  have  sent  to  HEW  Secre- 
tary Richardson  in  the  hope  of  resolving 
the  financial  plight  of  this  project: 

Deab  Mr.  Secretary:  The  recent  veto  of 
funds  by  Governor  Rockefeller  for  proix>eals 
for  the  York  College  complex  In  Jamaica, 
New  York  was  a  senseless  blow  tigalnst  a 
community  project  with  broad  support  from 
every  corner  of  the  Jamaica  and  greater 
New  York  area.  The  York  project  Is  one  of 
national  significance  and  I  hope  you  will  use 
the  Influence  of  your  office  to  save  this  Im- 
portant community  education  project.  New 
York  City  has  been  a  leader  in  developing 
educational  opportunities  for  its  citizens, 
and  If  New  York  falls  In  Its  efforts,  the  en- 
tire nation  will  suffer  the  consequences.  For 
that  reason  I  urge  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  use  Its  resources  to 
bring  the  York  College  project  to  fruition,  to 
Impress  upon  our  Governor  the  high  priority 
which  must  be  assigned  to  this  project,  to 
mobilize  federal,  state  and  local  Interests  and 
if  neceseary  to  provide  federal  financial  as- 
sistance. Specifically  I  ask  that  you  deter- 
mine whether  emergency  funds  can  be  made 
available  to  continue  the  York  College  plans. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  its  January  19th  edi- 
tion, discusses  the  disappointment  which 
we  all  feel  as  the  result  of  the  Governor's 
action  in  this  situation.  I  would  ask  that 
the  text  of  that  editorial  be  placed  in  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

A  Sad  Plan  for  Colleges 

Recession  and  austerity  confront  the 
state's  public  and  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities with  the  same  critical  fiscal  prob- 
lems. The  threat  of  disaster  may  technically 
take  different  shape — budget  cuts  for  public 
Institutions  and  deficits  for  private  ones — 
but  the  ultimate  consequence  for  both  is  a 
decline  In  quality,  restricted  educational  op- 
portunities and  even  the  specter  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

It  is  therefore  unfortunate  that  Governor 
Rockefeller.  In  his  budget  message,  has  sug- 
gested that  the  remedy  be  sought  In  a  dra- 
matic increase  of  tuitions  at  the  low-cost  or 
free  public  campuses  as  a  means  of  making 
the  high -cost  private  ones  appear  more  com- 
petitive. Such  protective  tariffs  would  add 
prohibitively  to  the  cost  of  higher  education 
for  the  great  mass  of  students  from  middle- 
income  families.  Even  with  added  scholar- 
ships for  the  poor,  the  end  effect  would  be 
to  restrict  opportunities  and  seriously  in- 
fiate  the  educational  portion  of  the  cost  of 
living. 

Even  If  this  maneuver  w^ere  to  boost  the 
private  Institutions'  sagging  enrollment, 
which  Is  doubtful.  It  would  do  nothing  to 
strengthen  their  long-term  financial  posi- 
tion and  would  instead  lead  to  further  tui- 
tion increases. 

Such  a  policy  of  deliberately  phasing  out 
low-cost  higher  education  presages  a  closing 
of  opportunities  for  needy  students  and 
mounting  costs  for  middle-Income  ones.  This 
is  precisely  why  the  Governor's  suggestion 
for  merging  the  City  University  with  the 
state  system  raises  doubts  about  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  decidedly  rational  course. 

Par  more  productive,  particularly  In  a 
situation  that  requires  quick  aid,  could  be 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  appeal   for  statewide  and 
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regional  cooperation  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  The  logical  immediate  step 
would  be  to  contract  out  the  public  uni- 
versities' excess  students  to  fill  the  14,000 
vacancies  on  the  private  campuses,  with  the 
state  contributing  the  tuition  differential. 
This  would  provide  Instant  aid  to  private 
higher  education,  while  relieving  overcrowd- 
ing and  reducing  expendlttu-es  at  the  city 
and  state  universities. 

Such  action  should  be  viewed  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  rational,  long-range  realignment 
of  the  state's  higher  education  system.  It  Is 
clearly  preferable  to  a  panicky  effort  to  pro- 
tect the  private  colleges  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  ones. 


REQUIRING  THAT  THE  CONGRESS 
BE  NOTIFIED  ON  IMPOUNDMENT 
OF  FUNDS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  to  the  House  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  to  require  that 
Congress  be  notified  by  the  President 
whenever  hs  impounds  or  authorizes  the 
impoundment,  withholding,  or  deferring 
of  appropriated  funds. 

This  legislation  would  provide  that  the 
President  cease  the  withholding  of  funds 
if  the  Congress  does  not  approve  his  ac- 
tions during  a  60 -day  period. 

My  statement  to  the  House  on  January 
19  concerning  the  withholding  and  im- 
poundment of  appropriated  moneys  by 
the  current  administ-  ation  has  prompted 
me  to  introduce  this  measure. 

The  bill  is  based  on  one  introduced  by 
the  dlEtinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  the  Honorable  Sam  Ervin,  on 
September  27,  1971,  and  is  similar  with 
one  exception.  The  definition  of  im- 
poundment has  been  changed  to  coin- 
cide with  the  definition  used  by  the 
"Glossary  of  Terms  Relating  to  the 
Budget  and  Fiscal  Provisions  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1970"  is- 
sued by  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice in  December  1971.  The  glossary  de- 
fines impoundment  as  "any  type  of  ex- 
ecutive action  which  effectively  precludes 
the  obligation  or  expenditure  of  the  ap- 
propriated funds." 

In  extensive  hearings  held  last  March, 
Senator  Irvin's  Subcommittee  on  the 
Separation  of  Powers  brought  out  the 
fact  that  the  Executive  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  had  impounded  over 
$12  billion  in  areas  where  great  need 
exists.  As  a  result  of  these  hearings,  and 
subsequent  information  received  by  the 
various  departments,  I  instructed  my 
staff  to  research  the  10  major  grant 
programs  within  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
Agriculture.  We  discovered  that,  from 
fiscal  year  1971.  OMB  impounded  over 
$1  billion  in  model  cities,  water  and 
sewer.  Urban  Renewal,  PHA.  and  REAP. 
In  addition,  we  learned  that  the  admin- 
istration plans  to  impound  over  $500  mil- 
lion in  the  basic  water  and  sewer  pro- 
gram and  over  $300  million  in  model  cit- 
ies at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  one  who  Is 
doing  more  to  preserve  our  Constitution 
and  the  constitutional  prerogatives  and 
obligations  of  the  Congress  than  is  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. I  think  that  all  of  us  serving  in  Con- 
gress, every  citizen,  indeed  every  future 
citizen,  owes  him  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude. 

My  statement  of  January  19  referred 
to  executive  impoundment  but  concen- 
trated on  what  I  believe  is  the  President's 
manipulation  of  this  year's  appropria- 
tions for  the  purposes  of  enhancing  his 
chances  at  the  polls  in  November. 

I  pointed  out  that  from  the  10  areas  we 
research  within  the  Departments  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
Agriculture,  the  administration  is  plan- 
ning to  obligate  80  percent  of  those 
moneys  for  programs  during  the  closing 
months  of  fiscal  year  1972  so  that  its 
impact  will  be  maximimi  by  election  day. 

It  is  presently  the  duty  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  to  appropriate  f imds  for  var- 
ious programs  administered  by  the  ex- 
ecutive. We  can,  by  our  legislative 
process,  reduce  or  increase  funding  when 
we  feel  the  need  arises.  There  has  been 
a  growing  tendency  over  the  years  for 
the  executive  to,  at  will,  exercise  what 
amounts  to  an  item  veto  over  appropria- 
tions passed  by  Congress  simply  by  de- 
ferring, withholding,  or  impoimding 
funds  for  programs  the  Congress  deemed 
necessary,  but  the  executive  did  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  a  serious 
constitutional  question  exists  here.  Is  it 
constitutional  for  the  executive  to  im- 
pound funds  appropriated  to  it  by  Con- 
gress, and  is  it  constitutional  for  the  ex- 
ecutive to  manipulate  the  flow  of  funds 
into  the  communities  of  this  Nation  for 
obvious  political  purposes? 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
exphcitly  gives  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government  the  power  to  investigate  the 
problems  of  this  Nation  and  to  move  to 
appropriate  funds  for  the  alleviation  of 
these  problems.  The  Constitution  does 
not  give  the  President  an  item  veto  over 
our  actions  and  does  not  give  him  au- 
thority to  defer,  withhold,  or  impoimd 
any  funds  appropriated  by  Congress. 

The  bills  which  Senator  Ervin  intro- 
duced and  which  I  introduce  here  today 
would  give  the  legislative  branch  a  real 
check  on  the  impoundment  practices  of 
the  executive. 

This  bill  is  simple  in  content  but  potent 
in  the  effect  it  will  have  in  reestablishing 
Congress'  power  over  the  purse. 

In  addition  to  requiring  the  President 
to  notify,  by  special  message,  his  inten- 
tion to  impoimd  and  the  necessity  of 
congressional  approval  within  60  days, 
the  bill  provides  that  the  approving  con- 
current resolution  shall  be  privileged 
business,  and  it  specifies  rules  of  proce- 
dure which  will  provide  for  ease  of  con- 
sideration and  a  reasonable  period  of 
debate. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  text  of  the  bill. 

H.R.  12641 

A  bill  to  require  the  President  to  notify 
the  Congress  whenever  he  Impounds  funds, 
or  authorizes  the  Impounding  of  funds,  and 
to  provide  a  procedure  under  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
may  approve  the  President's  action  or  re- 
quire the  President  to  cease  such  action 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
whenever  the  President  impounds  any  funds 
appropriated  by  law  out  of  the  Treasury  for 
a  specific  purpose  or  project,  or  approves  the 
impounding  of  such  funds  by  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States,  he  shall,  with- 
in ten  days  thereafter,  transmit  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  a  special 
message  specifying — 

( 1 )  the  amount  of  funds  Impounded, 

(2)  the  specific  projects  or  governmental 
functions  affected  thereby,  and 

( 3 )  the  reasons  for  the  impounding  of  such 
funds. 

(b)  Each  special  message  submitted  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  same  day.  and  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  Cleric  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
If  the  House  is  not  in  session,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  if  the  Senate  Is  not 
in  session.  Each  such  message  shall  be  print- 
ed as  a  document  for  each  House. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  cease  the  im- 
pounding of  funds  set  forth  in  each  special 
message  within  sixty  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  after  the  message  Is  received 
by  the  Congress  unless  the  specific  Impound- 
ment shall  have  been  ratified  by  the  Con- 
gress by  passage  of  a  resolution  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedure  set  out  in  section  4 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Im- 
pounding of  funds  Includes — 

(1)  withholding  or  delaying  the  expendi- 
ture or  obligation  of  funds  ( whether  by  estab- 
lishing reserves  or  otherwise),  appropriated 
for  projects  or  activities,  and  the  termina- 
tion of  authorized  projects  or  activities  for 
which  appropriations  have  been  made,  and 

(2)  any  type  of  executive  action  which  ef- 
fectively precludes  the  obligation  or  expendi- 
ture of  the  appropriated  funds. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  following  subsections  of 
this  section  are  enacted  by  the  Congress — 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate, respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall  be 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  that  House 
in  the  case  of  resolutions  described  by  this 
section;  and  they  shall  supersede  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  inconsistent 
therewith:  ai:d 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  relating  to  the  procedure  of  that 
House  I  at  any  time.  In  the  same  manner, 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 

(b)  (1)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and 
section  2  the  term  "resolution"  means  only 
a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may 
be.  which  is  introduced  in  and  acted  upon 
by  both  Houses  before  the  end  of  the  first 
period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  after  the  date  on 
which  the  President's  message  is  received  by 
that  House. 

(2)  The  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  each  resolution  shall  read  as  follows:  "That 
the  House  of  Representatives  (Senate)  ap- 
proves the  Impounding  of  funds  as  set  forth 
in  the  special  message  of  the  President  dated 
— .House  (Senate)  Document  numbered — ." 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
section  2.  the  continuity  of  a  session  Is  bro- 
ken only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
sine  die,  and  the  days  on  which  either  House 
Is  not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment 
of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain 
shall  be  excluded  in  the  computation  of  the 
sixty-day  period. 

(c)  (1)  A  resolution  Introduced  with  re- 
spect to  a  special  message  shall  not  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  and  shall  be  privi- 
leged business  for  Immediate  consideration. 
It  shall  at  any  time  be  in  order  (even  though 
a  previous  motion   to   the  same  effect   has 


been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution.  Such  motion 
shall  be  highly  privileged  and  not  debatable. 
An  amendment  to  the  motion  shall  not  be  In 
order,  and  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  18 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

( 2 )  If  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  a  resolution  Is  agreed  to,  debate 
on  the  resolution  shall  be  limited  to  ten 
hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equally  between 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the  reso- 
lution. An  amendment  to  the  resolution 
shall  not  be  in  order.  It  shall  not  be  in  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to.  and 
It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  consider 
any  other  resolution  introduced  with  respect 
to  the  same  special  message. 

(3)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  of  a  resolution, 
and  motions  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  other  business,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

(4)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Chair 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure  relating 
to  a  resolution  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 


PRESIDENT  NIXONS  PEACE  OFFER 
DESERVES  UNITED  SUPPORT 

<Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
in  another  dramatic  announcement  to 
the  American  people,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  disclosed  that  a  series 
of  secret  negotiations  have  been  carried 
on  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  since  August  1969. 

On  May  25,  1971,  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  joined  me  in  a  concurrent 
resolution  calling  upon  the  President  to 
withdraw  all  American  forces  from  Viet- 
nam by  November  30,  1971,  contingent 
upon  the  release  of  all  American  pris- 
oners of  war,  the  establishment  of  a 
cease  fire,  and  the  mutual  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  forces  from  South  Vietnam 
by  that  date. 

This  morning  I  reviewed  many  of  the 
bills  and  resolutions  which  were  intro- 
duced in  the  first  session  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress calling  upon  the  President  to  set  a 
deadline  for  the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  from  Vietnam.  I  also  reviewed  sev- 
eral newspaper  clippings  which  were 
highly  critical  of  the  President  for  re- 
fusing to  set  a  deadline  and  for  failing  to 
respond  to  the  seven-point  program  of- 
fered by  the  Vietcong  in  July  of  last  year. 

As  we  learned  last  night,  the  President 
has  offered  to  set  a  definite  time  for 
withdrawal  of  American  forces.  He  his 
responded  to  the  seven-point  program  of 
the  Vietcong.  and  he  has  negotiated  dili- 
gently and  in  good  faith  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam— both  pub- 
licly and  privately. 

Lake  so  many  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress I  was  surprised  and  indeed  astound- 
ed that  the  President  has  offered  almost 
every  proposal  which  we  in  Congress  were 
attempting  to  urge  upon  him  by  legisla- 
tion. For  example,  in  my  House  Con- 
current Resolution  321,  which  was  intro- 
duced on  May  25,  1971,  the  President  was 
urged  to  set  a  deadline  in  exchange  for 


the  return  of  all  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  a  cease  fire  in  Indochina.  We 
know  now  that  on  May  31,  1971,  Dr. 
Kissenger  made  such  a  proposal  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  American  people. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  way  in 
which  the  President  has  exhausted  every 
possible  avenue  for  bringing  the  conflict 
to  an  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  time  for 
Congress  and  the  American  people  to 
make  public  their  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  efforts  to  secure  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Therefore,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  commend  the  President  on  his 
peace  efforts  and  to  encourage  him  to 
continue  to  seek  peace  in  Vietnam,  and  I 
seek  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
this  resolution  be  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point. 
Concurrent  Resolution 
Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  August.  1969,  began  a  series  of  secret 
negotiations  with  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam  endeavoring  to  bring  peace  to  Indo- 
china: 

Whereas,  on  May  31,  1971,  the  President 
offered  to  set  a  deadline  for  the  withdrawal 
of  all  American  forces  In  exchange  for  the 
release  of  all  prisoners  of  war  and  a  ceasefire; 
Whereas,  the  government  of  North  Vietnam 
rejected  this  peace  offer; 

Whereas,  the  President  continued,  despite 
that  rejection,  to  negotiate  In  good  faith  with 
the  government  of  North  Vietnam  both  In 
public  and  in  private,  and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  North  Vietnam 
has  rejected  or  failed  to  respond  to  all  peace 
offers,  both  public  and  private,  and  Instead 
intensified  the  war  In  Indochina:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(The  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  commended  for  his  diligent  efforts 
to  achieve  peace  in  Indochina. 

Sec  2.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  be  encouraged  to  continue 
to  seek  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  war  in 
Indochina  according  to  the  plan  made  public 
to  the  American  people  on  January  25.  1972. 
Sec.  3.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  be  urged  to  give  the  high- 
est priority  to  securing  the  release  of  all 
American  prisoners  of  war  and  to  withdraw- 
ing all  American  forces  from  South  Vietnam. 
Sec.  4.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  be  encouraged  to  seek  the 
assistance  of  other  nations  including  par- 
ticularly the  People's  Republic  of  China  in 
obtaining  the  cooperation  of  the  government 
of  North  Vietnam  in  arriving  at  a  peaceful 
solution  to  the  war  in  Indochina. 

Sec.  5.  It  Is  further  the  fen:e  of  Congress 
that  the  President  cf  the  United  States  is, 
and  has  been,  pursuing  a  course  of  action 
dedicated  to  achieving  peace  in  Indochina 
which  deserves  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  Congress  and  the  American  people. 


HEARINGS  ON  CONSTITUTIONAL 
OATH  SUPPORT  ACT  AND  RE- 
PEAL OF  SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVI- 
TIES CONTROL  ACT 

(Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina  asked 
and  was  given  permi=£irn  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolira.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  subcommittee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity which  I  chair  has  this  day  opened 
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hearings  on  bills  which  would  either  re- 
peal or  amend  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950  and  would  reform  the 
Federal  Civilian  Employee  Loyalty  and 
Security  program.  In  the  consideration 
of  these  bills  the  subcommittee  is  con- 
fronted with  a  number  of  diverse  but  re- 
lated issues.  These  are  briefed  in  my 
opening  statement  which  I  include  in  my 
remarks  for  the  information  of  interested 
Members. 
The  statement  follows : 

Opening  Statement  by  the  Honorable 
Richardson  Preter,  Chairman,  Subcom- 
mittee ON  Loyalty  and  Security,  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security,  Janu- 
ary 25,  1972 

This  subcommittee,  consisting  of  myself 
as  Chairman,  together  with  Mr.  Ichord  who 
is  Chairman  of  the  full  Committee,  Mr.  Pep- 
per, Mr.  Ashbrook,  and  Mr.  Zion,  continues 
its  oversight  Inquiry  into  the  operation  and 
administration  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1960  and  of  the  Federal  Civil- 
ian Employee  Loyalty-Security  Program.'  At 
the  same  time  we  meet  today  and  hereafter 
to  consider  bills  relevant  to  this  inquiry 
which  have  been  referred  to  this  subcommit- 
tee for  consideration  and  report.  These  In- 
clude H.R.  11120.  introduced  on  October  6. 
1971  by  Mr.  Ichord  and  myself,  a  bill  to  re- 
peal the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of 
1950,  to  establish  procedures  assuring  that 
the  constitutional  oath  of  office  shall  be  taken 
m  good  faith,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
two  bills  Introduced  by  Mr.  Ashbrook  which 
would  amend  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950.  namely,  H.R  9669,  a  bill 
drafted  and  requested  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Introduced  on  July  8,  1971,  and  the  bill 
H.R.  574,  introduced  on  January  22,  1971. 

The  subcommittee's  extensive  Inquiry  has 
revealed  a  number  of  failures  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  and  of  the  loyalty  and  security  program. 
Undoubtedly,  the  bills  we  consider,  although 
of  varying  scope,  represent  an  effort  to  repair 
some  of  these  deficiencies.  It  Is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  programs  will  require  exten- 
sive remedial  action  by  the  executive  branch, 
perhaps  even  more  so  than  by  the  enactment 
of  basic  legislation.  Moreover,  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  alter  our  approach  to  some  of  these 
problems,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  au- 
thorizing legislation  and  executive  branch 
action. 

In  enacting  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act.  we  should  recall  that  the  Congress 
sought  to  cope  with  Communist  techniques 
of  deceit  and  concealment.  They  pose  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  "effective,  free  functioning 
of  our  national  institutions"  -  To  that  end 
the  Congress  established  a  system  of  public 
disclosure — or  exposure,  if  >x)u  will — of  Com- 
munist organizations  characterized  by  the 
Act  as  "action,"  "front,"  and  "infiltrated." 
Adopted  at  a  time  when  the  world  Commu- 
nist movement  was  largely  unified  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  were 
formulated  so  as  to  embrace  only  those  orga- 
nizations which  were  Moscow-controlled.  The 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  estab- 
lished by  the  Act.  was  given  the  quasi-Judi- 
cial function  of  making  determinations,  on 
motion  of  the  Attorney  GenertU.  of  the  char- 
acter of  organizations  as  Communist. 


'Hearings  (to  date)  on  this  subject  have 
been  printed  and  published  In  three  parts  or 
volumes  titled.  "Hearings  Regarding  the  Ad- 
mlnlsitratlon  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950  and  the  Federal  Civilian 
Employee  Loyalty-Security  Program." 

=  A  phrase  borrowed  from  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter,  In  Communist  Party  v.  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board.  367  U.S.  1  at 
97  (1961). 


In  addition  to  the  bare  disclosure  purposes 
of  the  Act,  the  Board's  determinations  with 
respect  to  the  character  of  organizations  have 
certain  collateral  consequences  related  to  the 
Federal  employee  loyalty  and  security  pro- 
gram. The  Act  contains  a  provision  making 
It  unlawful  (under  penal  sanction)  for  any 
member  of  a  Communist-action  or  Commu- 
nist-front organization  to  hold  non-elective 
office  or  employment  under  the  United  States. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  never  instituted  any 
prosecution  under  this  provision. 

While  the  Attorney  General  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  initiating  all  cases  before  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  he  has 
also  assumed  responsibility  under  Executive 
Order  10450  for  designating  "totalitarian. 
Fascist,  Communist,  and  subversive"  orga- 
nizations in  furtherance  of  the  employee 
loyalty-security  program.  There  is  thus  some 
overlapping  of  activity.  It  Is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  executive  order  is  not  lim- 
ited to  Moscow-controlled  organizations,  but 
embraces  all  varieties  of  groups  commonly 
known  as  Communist  as  well  as  others  which 
are  non-Communist.  Moreover,  under  the 
Act  the  determination  of  Communist  orga- 
nizations was  made  by  the  Board,  but  under 
the  executive  order  determinations  were  made 
by  the  Attorney  General.  That  was  the  situa- 
tion until  July  2.  1971.  when,  on  promulga- 
tion of  E.  O.  11605.  amending  E.  O.  10450.  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  was  as- 
signed the  additional  non-3tatutory  function 
of  making  determinations,  on  petition  of  the 
Attorney  General,  of  organizations  described 
In  the  executive  order. 

Both  under  the  Act  and  the  executive 
orders  the  function  of  designating  organiza- 
tions has  met  with  obstacles  which,  at  least 
to  date,  have  never  been  wholly  overcome. 
That  the  failures  may  be  attributed  to  a 
variety  of  causes  Is  no  doubt  true.  One  diffi- 
culty has  been  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Act's  administration  by  Herbert  Brow- 
nell,  who  served  as  Attorney  General  for 
the  period  1953-57,  the  Justice  Department's 
enforcement  efforts  have  not  been  particu- 
larly aggressive.  Herbert  Brownell  Instituted 
proceedings  against  23  Communist  organiza- 
tions. He  was  followed  by  William  P.  Rogers 
who  instituted  no  cases  against  Communist 
organizations.  Thereafter.  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
initiated  but  one  front  case;  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach  Instituted  but  one  front  case:  Ramsey 
Clark  instituted  no  cases:  and  John  N. 
Mitchell  initiated  two  front  cases.  This  is 
the  record,  although  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  larger  number  of  Communist 
organizations  have  been  in  existence  since 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  was 
enacted  In  1950.  Designations  under  the  ex- 
ecutive order  demonstrate  similar  inaction. 
Prior  to  1955.  not  less  than  283  organizations 
had  been  designated  under  executive  orders 
(Including  not  only  E.  O.  10450.  promulgated 
by  President  Eisenhower  in  1953.  but  also  a 
prior  order.  E.  O.  9835.  promulgated  by  Pres- 
ident Truman  in  1947).  None  has  been  desig- 
nated since  that  time. 

Moreover,  the  President's  basic  directive — 
E.  O.  10450.  first  promulgated  in  1953 — has 
been  applied  by  the  agencies.  I  should  say. 
with  varying  degrees  of  confusion.  Much  of 
this  confusion  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  a  simple  "loyalty"  program  Initiated  by 
President  Truman  In  1947  on  the  promulga- 
tion of  E.  O.  9835.  was  replaced  by  a  program 
which  endeavored  to  combine  "loyalty,"  "se- 
curity." and  "suitability"  under  a  security 
standard  of  "clearly  consistent  with  the  In- 
terests of  the  national  security."  Following 
the  adoption  of  E.  O.  10450.  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  construing  the  application  of 
the  order  to  the  dismissal  of  a  Federal  em- 
ployee under  the  Act  of  August  26.  1950, 
had  occasion  to  describe  this  Inartlstically 
phrased  order  as  both  awkward  in  form  and 
ambiguous.  Cole  v.  Young,  351  U.S.  536,  556 
(1956).  The  1950  Act,  which  authorizes  cer- 


tain summary  procedures  in  connection  with 
dismissals  from  employment  "In  the  interests 
cf  the  national  security,"  was  held  to  be 
applicable  to  "sensitive"  positions  only.  Our 
investigation  has  indicated  that  the  ambigu- 
ities in  the  order  have  indeed  affected  the 
administration  of  the  loyalty-secxirlty  pro- 
gram, and  that  some  agencies  have  applied 
the  reasoning  of  this  case  so  as  to  limit  the 
application  of  the  program  under  E.  O.  10450 
to  sensitive  positions  only.  In  the  years  since 
Cole  v.  Young  the  Department  has  failed  to 
clarify  the  language  of  the  order. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  explicit  statutory 
authorization — those  provisions  of  law  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Hatch  Act.  now  5 
U.S.C.  3333  and  7311 — denying  employment 
to  persons  maintaining  subversive  organiza- 
tional membership,  was  struck  down  by  a 
1969  decision  of  the  Federal  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  In  Stewart  v. 
Washington,  301  F.  Supp.  601.  Provisions  of 
that  Act  requiring  that  an  individual  be 
denied  office  or  employment  in  the  Gov- 
f-rnment  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  unless  he  executed  an 
affidavit  that  ( 1 )  he  does  not  advocate  "the 
overthrow  of  our  constitutional  form  of 
Government."  and  (2)  is  not  "a  member  of 
an  organization  that  he  knows  advocates  the 
overthrow  of  our  constitutional  form  of  Gov- 
ernment." were  Invalidated  on  the  alleged 
ground  that  clause  ( 1 1  was  not  limited  to 
"violent"  overthrow,  and  that  clause  (2) 
applied  to  "passive  and  inert  membership" 
and  members  "who  may  not  share"  the  views 
of  the  group  on  this  advocacy.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  took  no  appeal  from  this 
lower  court  decision,  although  the  decision 
voided  an  Act  of  Congress  and  established  or 
asserted  orinclples  adversely  affecting  pro- 
grams intended  to  preserve  the  Integrity 
of  the  Government  itself. 

In  saying  what  I  have.  It  Is  of  course  not 
my  Intention  at  this  time  to  review,  or  even 
to  summarize,  all  of  the  facts  and  Issues 
touched  upon  in  the  course  of  the  subcom- 
mittees Inquiry.  It  is  my  purpose  to  reserve 
a  more  detailed  exposition  for  Inclusion  In 
the  report  of  the  subcommittee.  I  have 
scratched  the  surface  of  this  vast  and  com- 
plicated subject  only  to  place  the  meas- 
ures before  us  in  some  perspective.  Suffice 
Tor  present  purposes  to  say  that  the  bills 
'oefore  us  address  themselves  to  one  or  more 
n.spects  of  the  principal  issues  to  which  I 
nave  referred:  namely,  the  question  of  the 
repeal  or  retention  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Act  of  1950:  the  question  of  the 
relationship  of  the  Attorney  General's  list 
to  the  administration  of  the  loyalty-security 
program;  the  question  of  an  appropriate 
employment  standard  to  assure  the  malnte- 
iiance  of  a  loyalty  program  for  access  to 
positions  now  commonly  called  '■non-sensi- 
tive"; and  the  question  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion in  light  of  Steuart  v.  Washington. 

The  bill.  H.  R.  11120.  would  repeal  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  (under 
which  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  has  functioned)  and  would  estab- 
lish a  Federal  Employee  Security  and  Ap- 
peals Commission.  This  Commission  would 
have  the  function  of  making  determinations 
of  the  character  of  certain  (subversive)  or- 
ganizations and  also  serve  as  an  appeal  board 
for  Federal  employees  dismissed  on  loyalty 
or  security  grounds.  Its  functions  would  be 
performed  only  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  executive  branch  civilian 
employee  screening  program  established  by 
the  bill,  and  not  for  general  disclosure  pur- 
poses. This  program  would  require  In  general 
pre-appolntment  Investigations  and  the  ex- 
clusion of  persons  as  to  whom  there  is  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  they  will  in  good  faith 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Only  such  organizations  as  are  clearly 
relevant  to  the  employment  standard  are 
the  subject  of  determination  by  the  Com- 
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mission.  These  Include  (1)  organizations 
which  have  as  a  purpose  the  overthrow  of 
the  CJovernment  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  State  by  force,  violence,  or  any  unlaw* 
ful  means,  (2)  organizations  which  advocate, 
teach,  or  urge,  as  a  principle  to  be  translated 
Into  action,  the  propriety  or  necessity  of 
armed  resistance  or  resistance  by  force  to  the 
execution  of  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
the  propriety  or  necessity  of  assisting  or  en- 
gaging In  any  rebellion  or  insurrection 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
and  (3)  organizations  controlled  by  the  fore- 
going and  which  operate  In  support  of  their 
purposes.  The  Ck>mmlsslon  will  proceed  to 
make  these  determinations  only  upon  ap- 
plication made  by  the  Attorney  General,  by 
the  head  of  any  Department  or  Agency  of 
the  executive  branch  In  cases  In  which  the 
character  of  particular  organizations  Is  a 
controverted  fact  In  Issue  before  the  agency, 
and  such  other  persons  as  the  President  may 
authorize. 

Determinations  of  the  character  of  such 
organizations  are  for  the  pur{>ose  of  assist- 
ing the  employing  agencies  in  the  Investiga- 
tion of  individuals  so  that  "only  such  per- 
sons as  are  loyal  to  the  Constitution,  disposed 
to  defend  and  maintain  it  against  all  ene- 
mies, foreign  and  domestic,  and  committed 
to  the  eflSclent  execution  of  their  duties 
thereunder,  are  employed  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States."  For  this  purpose  like- 
wise, and  as  an  alternative  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act 
invalidated  in  Stewart  v.  Washington,  the 
bill  requires  the  completion  of  a  written 
questionnaire  by  an  applicant  for  federal 
employment  relating  to  his  membership  in 
organizations  advocating  or  teaching  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  State  should  be  overturned  by  force,  and 
organizations  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  be  of  the  type  previously  noted.  Un- 
like the  Hatch  Act  "Loyalty  Oath,"  there  is  in 
this  provision  no  denial  of  employment  con- 
ditioned on  a  disclaimer  of  membership  in 
relevant  organizations.  The  questionnaire  Is 
for  Investigative  purposes  only,  to  assist  the 
agency  concerned  in  arriving  at  its  ultimate 
determination  with  respect  to  the  question 
whether  there  Is  any  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  applicant  will  In  good  faith  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill,  H.R.  9669. 
would  retain  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950  in  its  present  form  with  the 
exception  that  It  would  change  the  name  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  by 
re-naming  it  the  "Federal  Internal  Security 
Board."  The  bill  is  an  Administration  pro- 
posal and  is  intended  to  give  supfKjrt  to  the 
President's  July  2,  1971  amendment  (E.  O. 
11605)  to  E.  O.  10450.  The  bill  In  no  way 
alters  the  Act.  Its  provisions  would  make 
applicable  to  proceedings  conducted  pur- 
suant to  E.  O.  10450,  as  amended,  those  pro- 
visions of  sections  13  and  14  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  which 
accord  subpoena  power  to  the  Board,  require 
public  hearings  with  the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel and  the  right  to  cross-examination,  re- 
quire the  Board  to  take  evidence  and  pro- 
ceed to  a  determination  of  the  Issues  when 
an  organization  fails  to  appear  at  a  hearing, 
make  punishable  misbehavior  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Board  or  so  near  thereto  as  to 
obstruct  the  hearings,  and  accord  Judicial 
review. 

This  amendment  to  E.  O.  10450  authorizes 
the  SACB  upon  jjetition  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  make  determination  of  the  character 
of  certain  organizations  described  In  the 
order  as  totalitarian,  fascist,  communist, 
subversive,  or  whether  adopting  a  policy  of 
unlawfully  advocating  commission  of  acts  of 
force  or  violence  to  deny  others  their  rights 
under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State,  or  which  seek  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  the  United  States 
or  any  State  or  subdivision  thereof  by  un- 
lawful means.  These  determinations  are  in 
aid  of  the  administration  of  the  screening 


program  established  by  E.  O.  10450  which 
has  a  purpose  "to  Insure  that  the  employ- 
ment and  retention  In  employment  of  any 
civilian  officer  or  employee  within  the  de- 
partment or  agency  Is  clearly  consistent  with 
the  Interests  of  the  national  security." 

I  should  note  that  several  organizations. 
Including    some    idemtlfled    as    Oonununist, 
have  already  brought  action  to  enjoin  the 
execution  of  E.O.   11605.   This  action,  ootn- 
menced  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District   of   Columbia,*   was   dismissed   this 
January   10,    1972   by  Judge  Geeell  on   the 
ground  that  It  was  prematurely  brought.  In 
his  opinion,  however.  Judge  Geeell  Indicated 
that  there  were  some  "disturbing  implica- 
tions" in  what  he  described  as  an  effort  "to 
revitalize  a  loyalty  program  that  has  found 
little  favor."  "There  Is,  for  example,"  he  said, 
"no  precedent  far  a  President  delegating  to 
an    Independent,    quasljudlclal    body    far- 
reaching    responsibilities    different    In    form 
and  effect  from  those  spedflcaJly  glvem  that 
body  when  created  by  the  Congre»."  More- 
over, wholly  apart  from  the  question  of  dele- 
gation, Judijge  GeseU  declared  that  "the  Order 
contains   definitions   governing   listing   that 
appear  on  their  face  to  raise  constitutional 
problems  by  reason  of  their  vagueness  and 
overbreadth  and  the  resulting  effect  on  the 
rights  of  many  Government  workers,  present 
or  future."  The  Court  indicated  that  It  would 
act   If   the  President's  order  Is  later  Imple- 
mented by  an  "Informative  petition"  of  the 
Attorney    General    which    will    establish    "a 
basis  for  whatever  organization  Is  challenged 
and  those  similarly  situated  to  test  the  dele- 
gation  and  the  alleged  overbreadth   of  the 
Order  before  hearings  are  held." 

The  bill.  H.R.  574,  would  amend  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  by  con- 
ferring on  the  Attorneys  General  of  each 
State  the  power  to  Initiate  cases  and  to  con- 
tinue proceedings  before  the  Board  to  the 
same  extent  and  manner  as  conferred  upwn 
the  Attorney  Genenil  of  the  United  States  by 
the  terms  of  the  Act.  This  appears  to  be  an 
effort  to  expand  the  work  of  the  Board,  par- 
ticularly In  view  of  the  fact  that  over  the 
years,  following  the  administration  of  At- 
torney General  Brownell,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  not  given  the  Board  an  apprecia- 
ble amount  of  work  to  do. 

It  is  our  hope  and  purpose  to  resolve  the 
issues  disclosed  by  our  Inquiry.  Perhaps  ww 
can,  after  consideration,  reach  a  consensus  of 
opinion  which  may  be  reflected  In  a  clean 
bill  and  that  It  may  find  support  within  the 
subconmilttee,  the  Committee,  and  ultimate- 
ly the  Congress.  I  say  now,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, that  at  this  stage  In  our  history  It 
should  be  clear  to  all  that  the  systematic 
efforts  to  undermine  our  free  institutions 
requires  some  kind  of  Internal  secvirlty  sys- 
tem. In  saying  this,  I  call  for  the  cooperation 
and  assistance  of  all  thinking  and  dedicated 
members  of  our  society,  of  liberals  and  of 
conservatives  alike. 

On  the  one  hand,  liberals  by  now  must 
surely  appreciate  the  great  stakes  they  have 
In  the  survival  of  the  democratic  system, 
whose  defects  they  oan  freely  criticize  under 
the  ground  rules  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  They 
have  thus  a  great  stake  in  seeing  that  those 
ground  rules  are  not  abused  by  subversives. 
It  Is  prop>er  that  liberals  should  attack  abuses 
In  security  programs,  but  they  must  also  rec- 
ognize the  unpleasant  necessity  of  such  pro- 
grams. On  the  other  hand,  conservatives  for 
their  part  must  recognize  that  absolute  se- 
curity Is  lmp>06slble  and  that  we  can  pay  too 
high  a  price  In  straining  to  achieve  an  im- 
possible Ideal.  The  problem  Is  to  achieve 
more  security  In  pcu-tlcuiar  areas  of  risks  and 
do  so  in  such  a  way  that  we  do  not  lose  more 
by  the  methods  we  use  than  by  the  dlsasterB 
we  prevent.  We  miwt  use  creative  Intelligence 
to  protect  our  free  society  from  Its  hidden 
enemies  without  Tnnfcing  less  free  those  who 
are  not  its  hidden  enemies.  I  believe  this 


result  can  be  accomplished  within  the  frame- 
work of  reasonably  effective  legislation. 


'Civil  Action  No.  1776-71,  American  Serv- 
icemen's Union,  et  al  t.  Mitchell. 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  HOSPITALS 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  re'vise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extrsineous  matter.) 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  near 
future  Congress  must  face  an  issue  over 
which  there  has  been  much  concern :  the 
continuation  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospitals  that  have  served  this  Na- 
tion since  our  independence. 

There  have  been  repeated  threats  to 
the  existence  of  the  public  health  serv- 
ice hospital  system,  and  each  time  Con- 
gress has  demonstrated  its  commitment 
to  keep  these  facilities  open.  When  the 
administration  let  it  be  known,  through 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  that  it  intended  to  close  the 
last  of  the  eight  remaining  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals,  the  disclosure  was  met 
by  an  overwhelming  response  from  the 
communities  affected  and  from  the 
Congress. 

More  than  250  Congressmen  joined  in 
a  resolution  expressing  their  desire  to  see 
that  the  hospitals  remain  open  and 
funded.  After  holding  extensive  hearings 
on  this  matter,  and  after  seeking  the 
opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General — 
which  was  that  the  Department  of  HEW 
had  no  power  to  close  the  eight  hospi- 
tals— Congress  was  assured  that  the  fa- 
cilities were  not  in  jeopardy  and  that 
vital  and  much  needed  health-care  serv- 
ices would  not  be  terminated. 

Only  last  month  Congress  again 
learned  that  HEW  fully  intended  to  move 
ahead  with  their  plans,  without  inform- 
ing the  legislative  branch  of  their  in- 
tentions, in  violation  of  express  congres- 
sional action. 

At  a  time  when  this  Nation  is  facing  a 
severe  health-care  problem,  it  seems  in- 
congruous that  we  are  considering  the 
closing  of  existing  hospitals  rather  than 
restoring,  revitalizing,  and  renovating 
these  facilities  so  that  they  can  dispense 
better  care  to  more  people. 

The  Brighton  Marine  Hospital  is  an 
excellent  example.  We  who  live  in  Boston 
are  extremely  fortunate  to  have  a  Public 
Health  Service  hospital.  During  fiscal 
year  1970,  this  hospital  treated  17,000 
people  and  cared  for  more  than  58,000 
in  need  of  outjmtlent  care.  Among  those 
treated  were  American  seamen,  members 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  other  military 
personnel  and  their  dependents.  But, 
thousands  more  received  benefits  from 
this  Boston  hospital. 

Like  other  Public  Health  Service  fa- 
cilities, the  Boston  facility  works  closely 
with  the  community  in  all  facets  of 
health  care.  Each  week  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  hospital  conducts  three 
family  planning  clinics  with  special  serv- 
ices for  low-income  citizens.  It  provides 
a  college  mental  health  infirmary.  Coast 
Guardsmen  receive  intensive  care  in  a  re- 
habilitation program  fostered  by  the  hos- 
pital. Research  by  its  pharmacists  has 
resulted  in  a  new  program  of  drug  dis- 
tribution and  a  modification  of  the  unit- 
dose  system  that  is  serving  as  a  prototype 
for  all  Public  Health  Service  hospitals. 

The  hospital  works  closely  with  several 
universities  and  technical  schools  in  the 
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area  in  the  training  of  medical  laboratory 
assistants,  dental  assistants,  physicsd 
therapists,  medical-record  technicians, 
and  medical  students.  On-the-job  train- 
ing programs  are  conducted  for  a  vast 
array  of  skills — skills  that  are  in  strong 
demand  across  the  Nation. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  support  for  this 
Boston  Public  Health  Service  Hospital. 
In  the  report  of  the  consultant  sight  visit 
team  to  Boston,  conducted  as  part  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  hospital  conver- 
sion study,  statements  clearly  support 
maintenance  of  this  facility.  The  report 
reads  in  part: 

Considering  the  diversity  of  responsibili- 
ties which  have  been  assigned  to  this  facility, 
closing  the  facility  and  transferring  respon- 
sibility for  all  service  activities  to  civilian 
institutions  would  present  many  difficult 
problems.  .  .  . 

The  report  further  states: 

A  strong  case  could  be  made  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  facility  which,  with 
minor  alterations,  could  discharge  its  current 
responsibilities  for  many  years.  The  physical 
plant  is  not  obsolete  and  seems  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose  It  serves.  Many  specialized 
services  would  have  to  be  continued  and 
could  probably  be  operated  with  greatest 
efficiency  from  a  facility  such  as  this  which 
has  In  reserve  a  reservoir  of  trained  per- 
sonnel. .  .  . 

The  facts  lead  to  only  one  conclusion, 
the  Boston  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pital should  be  modernized  and  expanded 
to  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity and  beneficiaries  which  it  has  served 
so  well. 

The  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
serve  an  important  f  imction  in  the  health 
delivery  system  of  this  Nation.  There 
are  millions  of  Americans  who  depend 
partially  or  wholly  on  the  care  and  serv- 
ices which  the  hospitals  provide,  services 
which  they  have  provided  since  the  first 
Congress  established  the  Marine  hos- 
pitals. 

I  will  continue  to  take  every  step  to 
insure  that  these  facilities  are  kept  open, 
and  that  the  administration  is  not  al- 
lowed to  clandestinely  shut  down  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  without  the  ex- 
press consent  of  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people. 


THE    54TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
INDEPENDENCE  OF  UIORAINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pu- 
ciNSKi).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ob- 
servance of  the  54th  anniversary  of 
Ukraine  is  for  a  number  of  reasons  a 
most  significant  occasion.  One  reason  is 
that  Ukraine,  the  largest  non-Russian 
nation  both  in  Eastern  Europe  and  In  the 
U.S.S.R.,  has  again  attracted  imusual 
world  attention  these  past  few  months. 
As  pointed  out  in  a  recent  letter  sent  to 
us  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of  George- 
town University  and  president  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica, Ukraine  was  drawn  in  as  an  analogy 
in  the  two-China's  issue  in  the  United 
Nations.  But  the  letter,  which  I  append 
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to  my  remarks,  could  not  include  the 
world  coverage  given  to  Josef  Cardinal 
Slipyj's  condemnation  of  So'viet  Russisoi 
genocide  of  both  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
and  Orthodox  Churches  in  Ukraine.  The 
Cardinal's  address  at  the  recent  synod  in 
the  Vatican  gained  the  sympathy  of  all 
for  the  victims  of  this  physical  genocide. 

The  second  important  reason  for  ttiis 
anniversary  occasion  is  the  widespread 
police-state  action  being  taken  against 
intellectual  and  other  national  dissidents 
in  Ukraine.  As  reported  in  our  media, 
scores  of  Ukrainians  are  being  arrested, 
including  such  persons  as  Yevgen.  Sver- 
styak,  Ivan  Svitlychuy,  Ivan  Dzuba,  Vik- 
tor Nekrasiw,  and  Vyacheslav  Chomovil. 
Moscow's  cultural  repression  of  Ukraine 
is  a  long-standing  blight  on  civilized 
standards,  going  as  far  back  as  the  1920's. 
In  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  waged 
with  ever-increasing  intensity. 

A  third  reason  for  us  to  note  the  im- 
portance of  this  event  is  the  forthcoming 
trip  of  our  President  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  plans  for  the  President's  trip  to  Red 
China  call  for  more  than  a  working  ses- 
sion in  Peking;  he  will  be  visiting  other 
cities  in  that  area.  On  a  people-to-people 
basis,  it  is  all  the  more  impwrtant  that 
forthcoming  plans  for  the  trip  to  the 
U.S.S.R.,  include  a  visit  to  the  historic 
capital  city  of  Ukraine.  The  conspicuous 
difference  between  the  two  trips  is  that 
the  latter  would  be  one  of  visiting  differ- 
ent nations  within  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  this 
would  be  entirely  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  and  substance  of  our  policy  toward 
all  nations  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  oc- 
casion for  this  observance  provides  us 
the  opportunity  to  express  the  hope 
shared  by  millions  of  Americans  that 
that  like  De  Gaulle,  Trudeau  and  others 
in  the  recent  past,  the  President  will  plan 
to  visit  Ukraine,  too,  come  next  May. 

Another  salient  reason  for  us  to  spe- 
cially observe  this  54th  anniversary  is 
the  nimiber  of  congressional  resolutions 
and  measures  dealing  with  Ukraine  and 
which  deserve  our  most  careful  atten- 
tion and  consideration.  These  include 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  10  and  House 
Resolution  70,  designating  January  22 
as  Ukrainian  Independence  Day,  House 
Resolution  293,  establishing  a  Special 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations,  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  994,  seeking  US. 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  largest 
non-Russian  nation  in  Eastern  Europe. 

THE   RESURRECTION    OP   THE   UKRAINIAN    ORTHO- 
DOX   AND   CATHOLIC   CHURCHES 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  light  of  my  fore- 
going remarks  and  because  of  the  urgen- 
cy of  the  matter,  I  should  like  to  take 
this  occasion  to  apprise  all  of  my  col- 
leagues of  the  concurrent  resolution  I 
plan  to  submit  in  seeking  the  resurrec- 
tion of  both  the  Ukrainian  Orthodox  and 
Catholic  Churches  in  Ukraine.  I  earnest- 
ly hope  that  our  moral  consciences  will 
provide  the  broadest  cosponsorship  of 
this  vital  resolution,  and  that  it  will  also 
be  moved  shortly  in  the  Senate.  I  am 
hopeful,  too,  of  the  widest  possible  sup- 
port for  this  proposed  resolution  from 
our  concerned  religious  groups  and  or- 
ganizations in  this  country. 

To  seek  the  resurrection  of  the 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  and  Catholic 
Churches  in  Ukraine,  the  resolution 
states  the  following: 


Whereas  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  well  as  Its  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  sets  forth  the  objective  of  Inter- 
national cooperation  "in  promoting  and  en- 
couraging respect  for  human  rights  and  for 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  race,  sex,  langusige,  or  reli- 
gion. .  .";  and 

Whereas  In  the  Constitution  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  article  124  un- 
equivocally provides  that  "In  order  to  en- 
sure to  citizens  freedom  of  conscience,  free- 
dom of  religious  worship  and  freedom  of 
antl -religious  propaganda  Is  recognized  for 
all  citizens";  and 

Whereas  not  Just  religious  or  civil  repres- 
sion but  the  genocide — the  absolute  phys- 
ical extermination — of  both  the  Ukrainian 
Orthodox  and  Catholic  Churches  In  a  na- 
tion of  over  45  million  brutally  \iolates  the 
basic  civilized  rights  enunciated  above:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  take  immediate  and 
determined  steps  to — 

(1)  call  upon  the  Government  of  the 
USSR  to  permit  the  concrete  resurrection  of 
both  the  Ukrainian  Orthodox  and  Catholic 
Churches  In  the  largest  non-Russian  nation 
both  within  the  USSR  and  in  Eastern 
Europe;  and 

(2)  utilize  formal  and  Informal  contacts 
with  USSR  officials  in  an  effort  to  secure  the 
freedom  of  religious  worship  In  places  of 
both  churches  that  their  own  Coiistitutlon 
provides  for;  and 

(3)  raise  In  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  the  Issue  of  Stalin's  llqi^ida- 
tlon  of  the  two  churches  and  Its  perpetuated 
effect  on  the  posture  of  the  USSR  in  the  light 
of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  the  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  concerns  the  currency 
of  problems  relating  to  Ukraine  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  I  should  like  to  append  to 
my  remarks  the  illuminating  letter  sent 
to  Members  of  Congress  by  Dr.  Lev  E. 
Dobriansky  of  Georgetown  University 
and  also  the  section  on  "Ucrainica  in 
American  and  Foreign  periodicals"  ap- 
pearing in  the  current  winter  issue  of  the 
Ukrainian  Quarterly: 

Ukrainian  Congress, 
Committee  of  America,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  January  18, 1972. 

In  the  past  few  months  the  term  "Ukraine" 
has  figured  prominently  in  the  news.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  U.N..  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
and  others  Injected  it  Into  the  China  debate, 
while  one  of  our  delegates.  Congressman 
Derwlnskl  of  Illinois,  referred  to  it  in  his 
outstanding  condemnation  of  R-ussian  Im- 
perio-coloniallsm  In  the  USSR. 

As  the  largest  captive  non-Russian  nation 
both  in  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe, 
Ukraine  and  its  47  million  people  must  be 
faced  and  dealt  with  realistically  if  we  are 
to  fcrge  a  people-to-people  interdependence 
to  advance  the  goal  of  world  peace  for  the  last 
quarter  of  this  century.  There  are  many 
knowledgeable  ways  by  which  this  can  be 
accomplished.  Including  a  visit  by  the  Presi- 
dent next  May  to  this  historic  nation  in  the 
USSR,  but  a  more  Immediate  occasion  pre- 
sents Itself  in  the  64th  Anniversary  of  the 
Independence  of  Ukraine  this  January  22. 

You  and  the  Congress  can  play  a  vital 
role  in  our  foreign  policy  by  foctislng  atten- 
tion on  Ukraine  and  the  other  captive  non- 
Russian  nations  in  the  USSR.  Your  state- 
ment during  the  week  of  January  23  will 
reach  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  and  also  enlighten  our  own  as  to  the 
imperial-colonialist  nature  of  the  USSR.  Both 
in  the  Senate  and  In  the  House,  where  time 
is  being  reserved  by  Congressman  Daniel  J. 
Flood  for  Wednesday,  January  26,  this  "64th" 
will  be  observed.  We  urge  you  to  support  also 
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( 1 1  the  new  Flood  reaolution  seeking  the 
resurrection  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  and 
Orthodox  Churches  in  the  USSR  (2)  S.J.  Res. 
10  and  H.  Res.  70.  designating  January  22  as 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  (3)  H.  Res.  293. 
establishing  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  and  (4)  hearings  on  the  Zablocki 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  994)  and  the  Burke 
resolution,  respectively  seeking  U.S.  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia 
and  ousting  their  representatives  in  the  U.N. 
At  the  rate  Moscow  is  developing  militarily, 
we  had  better  start  showing  a  deep  Interest 
in  the  colonial  non-Russian  areas  of  the 
USSR— Just  as  Peking  has  been  doing  for 
years. 

With  grateful  thanks  for  your  forward- 
looking  participation  and  best  personal  re- 
gards. 

Sincerely, 

Lev  E.  Dobrianskt, 
Georgetoun  University. 

UcRAiNicA  IN  American  and  Foreign 
Periodicals 
"A  Chronicle  of  Resistance."  an   article   by 
Valentyn   Moroz.   V.F.W..  Veterans  of  For- 
eign   Wars    Magazine,    Kansas    City.    Mo., 
February  1971. 

The  editor's  note  Introducing  this  fascinat- 
ing article  by  the  Imprisoned  35  year  old 
Ukrainian  Intellectual  rightly  compares  him 
with  American  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam 
In  that  they  are  men  willing  to  sacrlHce 
everything  for  the  ideal  of  freedom.  Moroz 
was  Incarcerated  by  the  Russians  In  1966  to 
serve  five  years  of  hard  labor.  His  crime? 
Simply  writings  that  have  displeased  Moscow. 
Along  with  other  works,  this  piece  has 
found  its  way  to  the  West  from  a  Russian 
prison.  It  was  translated  by  Zlrka  Hayuk  a 
language  librarian  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. The  piece  deals  with  Russian  genocide 
of  the  church  in  Ukraine  and  the  suppression 
of  religious  freedom.  It  also  treats  of  book- 
burning  by  the  authorities  In  Kiev.  Tartu. 
Samarkand,  but  nowhere  In  Russia  Itself. 

As  the  wTlter  puts  It.  "The  people  who 
defend  the  church  are  readv  for  sacrifices  for 
the  sake  of  an  ideal.  Thev  are  few  but  then 
fighters  are  always  few."  He  goes  on  to  say. 
'It  Is  Impossible  to  break  people,  to  make 
slave-s  out  of  them  until  you  steal  from  them 
their  holidays,  until  you  destroy  their  tradi- 
tions and  trample  over  their  temples."  He 
minces  few  words  about  "the  insanities  of 
Stalin  and  Khrushchev." 

"Ukrainian  Prelate  Attacks  Papacy."  a  re- 
port by  Alexander  Chancellor.  The  Wash- 
fciton  Post.  Washington.  DC.  October  30 
1971. 

Highly  significant  on  the  international 
level  of  religious  and  political  affairs  is  this 
report  of  Cardinal  Joseph  SlipvJ-s  address  at 
the  Vatican  Synod,  bitteriy  attacking  the 
Vatican  for  its  refusal  to  help  persecuted 
Ukrainmns  in  the  USSR.  The  attack  is  also 
an  Indirect  one  against  Moscow  and  Its  pup- 
pets. In  doing  this  for  the  first  time  the  79 
year  old  cardinal  broke  an  elght-vear  silence 
since  his  release  by  Moscow  in  1963. 

The  prelate  Is  reported  as  saying  "Because 
of  diplomatic  negotiations,  the  Ukrainian 
Catholics  who  have  suffered  so  much  as 
martyrs  and  confessors  are  pushed  aside  as 
Inconvenient  witnesses  of  past  evils."  He  also 
poUited  out.  "We  have  become  an  obstacle  for 
church  diplomacy  .  .  .  Cardinal  SlipyJ  does 
nothing  for  his  church— what  can  he  do' 
The  Vatican  has  Interceded  for  Latin  Catho- 
lics but  has  kept  silent  about  six  million 
Ukrainian  faithful  who  are  suffering  ner- 
secutlon  for  their  faith." 

The  report  also  cites  the  appeal  titled 
"Defen.se  of  the  'Silent  Church.'  "  signed  by 
five  Ukrainian  Catholic  bishops  of  the  U.S 
led  by  Metropolitan  Ambrose  Senyshyn.  It 
c.ills  for  the  intercesjlon  of  church"  hier- 
arc'-iies  a"d  internanonal  leaders  "on  behalf 
of  persecuted'  Christians  and  Jews  in  the 
Ukraine. "  Both  of  these  statements  now  slg- 
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nlficantly  serve  as  a  basis  for  united  and 
common  action  among  the  bishops  of  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  the  Vatican's  silence  and 
devious  diplomacy  concerning  the  six  million 
Ukrainian  Catholics  In  Eastern  Europe. 

"63  Form  a  Group  To  Guard  Morals,"  a 
report.  The  New  York  Times,  New  York.  Feb- 
ruary 14.  1971. 

With  the  objective  to  end  the  erosion  of 
U.S.  standards,  the  formation  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  Unite  America  Is  described  in  this 
report.  The  president  of  the  new  committee 
is  Lady  Malcolm  Douglas-Hamilton,  who  is 
the  former  Natalie  Wales  who  in  1939 
founded  the  Bundles  for  Britain  organiza- 
tion and  in  1947  the  original  Common  Cause 
group.  The  former  sent  six  million  dollars  in 
relief  aid  during  World  War  II  and  the  latter 
was  formed  to  resist  international  commu- 
nism. 

The  view  explaining  the  objective  of  the 
committee  appears  in  its  announcement  that 
"a  destructive  nihilism,  compounded  of  the 
worst  elements  of  totalitarianism  has  been 
unleashed  on  the  United  States  and  has  taken 
an  awesome  toll  In  mortality,  patriotism,  re- 
ligion, education,  community  responsibility, 
social  stability  and  the  national  will  and 
confidence  to  serve  as  a  free  nation."  One  of 
the  63  founders  signing  the  pronouncement 
was  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  president  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America. 
UCCA  was  an  active  participant  in  the  origi- 
nal Common  Cause. 

"Congress  Hails  Brezhnev,  Policies."  a  re- 
port. The  Washington  Post,  Washington  DC 
April  6.  1971. 

Important  in  this  report  on  the  24th  con- 
gress of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  non- 
Russian  nations  in  the  USSR.  As  one  exam- 
ple, "Many  observers  have  recorded  resent- 
ment of  domination  by  Great  Russians, 
.sometimes  assisted  by  Ukrainians  and  Byelo- 
russians. The  latter  resent  Russian  domina- 
tion in  their  own  right,  too."  It  Is  also  pointed 
out  that  the  trend  has  become  more  explosive 
as  "Soviet  peoples  have  become  aware  of  na- 
tional liberation  movements  around  the 
world." 

Another  Interesting  item  cited  as  concerns 
this  trend  is  "the  fact  that  the  Great  Rus- 
sians are  thought  to  be  a  minority  in  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  first  time."  Actually, 
nationality  breakdowns  of  the  census  taken 
In  January  1970  remained  unpublished  by 
the  time  of  the  congress  In  March-April  1971. 

There  are  numerous  quotations  in  this  re- 
port from  .speeches  bearing  on  Russian  non- 
Russian  relations  in  the  USSR.  It  is  sufficient 
to  take  Brezhnev's,  which  runs  In  the  stand- 
ard and  typical  vein:  "All  the  nations  and 
nationalities  of  our  coimtry,  above  all  the 
great  Russian  people,  played  their  role  In 
the  formation,  consolidation  'and  develop- 
ment of  this  mighty  union  of  equal  nations 
that  have  taken  the  road  to  socialism.  The 
revolutionary  energy,  dedication,  diligence 
and  profound  internationalism  of  the  Rus- 
sian p?ople  have  quite  legitimately  won  them 
the  sincere  respect  of  all  the  other  peoples 
of  our  Socialist  motherland."  Like  Khru- 
shchev, Brezhnev  Is  reported  In  the  West  as 
being  "a  Ukrainian."  Both  Russians  have 
been  misidentifled.  However,  anv  analyst  fa- 
miliar with  the  long  trend  of'  fiction  and 
disparity  between  the  Russians  and  non- 
Russians  in  the  USSR  senses  the  ultlmacy 
of  this  determinant  for  the  collapse  of  the 
USSR. 

"American  Security  Council  Devotes  Time 
To  Captive  Nations  Week,"  an  Introduction 
Congressional  Record.  U.S.  Congress  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  July  22,  1971. 

Introduced  by  Representative  Kemp  cf 
New  York,  several  texts  of  Interviews  and 
statements  on  the  1971  Captive  Nations  Week 
observance  appear  In  this  Issue  of  the  na- 
tions history.  As  the  Congressman  points 
out  at  the  beginning  of  his  remarks,  "Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  Security  Council  de- 
voted  6  days  of  Its  program   'Washington 


Report,'  broadcast  nationwide  on  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System— Just  before  and  during 
Captive  Nations  Week— to  the  pUght  of  those 
nations  still  living  under  Communist  subju- 
gation." This  was  a  notable  one  of  countless 
programs  and  rallies  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad  devoted  to  the  annual  observ- 
ance. 

The  texts  cover  Interviews  with  Congress- 
men Derwlnskl.  Gerald  Ford,  Crane,  Hogan 
and  Puclnskl,  and  also  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky, 
chairman  of  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee.  As  many  know,  Moscow  has  long 
sought  the  abolition  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  which  Congress  provided  for  in  1959. 
Particularly  it  is  fearful  of  any  official  con- 
centration In  this  country  on  the  non- 
Russian  nations  In  the  USSR,  a  subject 
which  receives  prominence  In  these  Inter- 
views. 

Congressman  Derwlnskl,  for  example,  em- 
phasizes, "The  many  non-Russian  nations 
within  the  U.S.S.R.,  Lithuanians,  Latvians, 
Estonians.  Ukrainians,  Armenians,  and  others 
have  as  much  right  to  self-determination  as 
any  peoples  .served  by  Independent  govern- 
ments." Comparing  Vietnam  with  the  early 
Independent  non-Russian  republics.  Dr.  Do- 
briansky declares,  "The  so-called  clvU  war 
there  had  been  repeated  time  and  time  again, 
going  all  the  way  back  to  1917-1918  in  areas 
that  are  now  within  the  Soviet  Union,  such 
as  Byelorussia.  Ukraine,  Georgia  and  else- 
where." Such  constant  emphasis  on  the  non- 
Russian  nations  In  the  USSR  cannot  but 
bear  productive  fruit  for  freedom  every- 
where. 

"He  Translates  Favorite  Poem  So  Canadian 
Children  Can  Enjoy  It,"  an  article  by  Joan 
Phillips.  The  St.  Catharine's  Standard,  Can- 
ada. January  9.  1971. 

This  well-written  article  Is  about  Ukraln- 
lan-born  Bohdan  Melnyk  who  resides  In  St. 
Catharine  and  has  translated  the  long  nar- 
rative poem  Lys  Mykyta.  or  The  Sly  Pox,  for 
the  benefit  of  Canadian  children.  He  Is 
quoted  as  saying.  "I  could  read  the  book 
hundreds  of  times.  It's  always  fresh."  He 
knows  much  of  It  by  heart  In  the  original 
Ukrainian. 

The  translator  used  the  edition  published 
In  1953  and  written  by  the  famed  Ukrain- 
ian author  Ivan  Franko  in  1890.  The  trans- 
lation produced  by  Mr.  Melnyk  into  English 
amounts  to  147  pages.  The  book  was  favor- 
ably received  in  Canada.  It  also  consists  of 
Illustrations  which  the  translator  copied  by 
hand  from  the  1953  edition. 

"Soviet  Census  Shows  Russians  Hold  Ma- 
jority. Jews  Decrease."  an  article  by  Anthony 
Astrachan.  The  Washington  Post,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  April  17,  1971. 

Significantly,  it  was  after  the  24th  Con- 
gress of  the  CPSU  that  Moscow  finally  re- 
leased the  nations  census  breakdown  in  the 
USSR.  The  Russian  element,  according  to  It, 
still  makes  up  the  majority  despite  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  Russians  have  a  birth 
rate  that  lags  behind  the  other  nations  In 
the  USSR.  For  two  decades  now,  it  can  be 
said  that  an  Internal  analysis  of  Moscow's 
demographic  figures  has  established  a  mi- 
nority status  for  the  Russians. 

The  writer  points  out  accurately  that  the 
delay  in  publishing  the  latest  breakdown  re- 
inforced suspicions  that  the  Russians  were  In 
the  minority  and  did  not  want  to  admit  it — 
suspicions  that  flourished  on  the  lavish  praise 
for  Soviet  success  In  officially  resolving  all 
nationalities  problems  at  the  recent  party 
congress.  The  so-called  nationalities  prob- 
lem is  of  long  and  insoluble  standing  in  the 
USSR.  ^ 

According  to  the  released  figures,  the  Rus- 
sians number  129  million  of  the  241.7  million 
population  In  the  USSR.  This  is  53.4  percent 
of  the  total,  slightly  down  from  54.5  percent 
of  the  1959  census.  Aside  from  other  adjust- 
ments, one  need  only  recognize  the  Cossack 
nationality  of  10  million,  deduct  It  from  the 
Russian,  and  the  so-called  Great  Russians 
dwindle  into  a  minority.  According  to  the 
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padded  figures,  the  Ukrainians  are  supposed 
to  make  up  40.8  million,  the  Byelorussians 
9.1  million,  and  the  Jews  2.1  million,  though 
m  each  of  these  cases  reliable  estimates  up- 
grade them  to  45,  10  and  3  million  respec- 
tively. 

'America  as  Liberator  of  Man,"  an  intro- 
duction by  Senator  Fulbrlght.  Congressional 
Record,  U.S.  Congress,  Washington,  D.C., 
April  5,  1971. 

It  Is  no  source  of  wonderment  why  Senator 
Fulbrlght  would  Introduce  Into  the  nation's 
annals  this  article  written  by  the  eccentric 
columnist  in  The  Washington  Post,  Nicholas 
von  Hoffman.  The  columnist  presents  a  cyni- 
cal piece  on  American  liberating  efforts  and 
asks  "Whom  Do  You  Choose?"  Jews,  Ukrain- 
ians. Latvians  and  others  are  mentioned.  In 
his  words.  "The  Ukrainians,  the  Latvians,  the 
Tartars,  the  writers,  the  scientists,  the  dozens 
of  other  groups  who  may  not  want  to  leave 
but  who  certainly  want  liberation" — whom 
do  you  choose? 

The  choicest  paragraph  In  the  piece  is  this 
one:  "Yet  for  30  years  there  have  been  a 
succession  of  American  groups  that  have 
clamored  for  our  Intervention  In  other  coun- 
tries' Internal  affairs.  Nothing  Is  sadder  than 
Captive  Nations  Day.  and  nothing  has  been 
more  despicable  than  politicians  who've  ex- 
ploited the  anguish  behind  it,  by  suggesting 
we  could  'free'  Poland  or  Elstonla  If  we  really 
wanted  to."  The  writer  then  adds.  "No  single 
Is.sue  has  given  more  Impetus  to  the  Idea 
that  there  are  secret  Russian  collaboration- 
ists In  our  government  than  this  one." 

Given  to  factual  distortions,  the  writer 
doesn't  know  that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as 
Captive  Nations  Day,  nor  have  any  politi- 
cians suggested  on  record  what  he  purports. 
As  for  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Issue  giving 
impetus  to  the  Idea  of  Russian  collaborators 
In  our  government,  this  Is  obvloiisly  another 
credit  for  the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolu- 
tion. One  must  be  blindly  naive  to  suppose 
that  they  aren't  there. 

"Slavery — Nations  or  Individuals?."  an  ar- 
ticle by  Walter  Trohan.  Chicago  Tribune, 
Chicago.  Illinois.  February  17.  1971. 

The  distinguished  writer  of  the  Washing- 
ton Report  column  in  this  leading  mid-West 
organ  devotes  his  long  column  to  the  capitlve 
nations  and  relates  the  subjeot  to  slavery. 
At  the  very  outset,  he  states.  "Slavery  was 
abolished  in  the  United  States  more  than  a 
century  ago.  but  it  still  exists  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  no  American  should  forget  It." 

He  points  out.  "Russia  has  held  i>eoples  In 
slavery  under  the  czars  and  under  commu- 
nism." Referring  to  Captive  Nations  Week, 
he  recalls  that  "the  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee has  Issued  Its  own  commemorative 
stamps  to  remind  Americans  of  the  many 
peoples  under  Communist  domination  by 
conquest  rather  than  Inclination."  He  then 
asks,  "How  many  of  us  can  name  the  captive 
nations?  "  His  detailed  answer  to  the  question 
Includes  Azerbaijan,  Slovakia,  Ukraine  and 
practically  all  of  them. 

Bearing  on  the  Infamous  Kudirka  case  of 
last  year,  the  writer  expresses  surprise  that 
the  State  Department  failed  to  suggest  a 
trade  for  the  comniunist  black  Angela  Davis. 
Actually,  the  Idea  was  broached,  but  the  feel- 
ing was  that  Angela  didn't  relish  the  idea 
of  living  in  the  Soviet  Union.  She  preferred 
to  stay  here  and  parade  about  as  a  dissenting 
"communist"  In  an  environment  of  freedom. 

"Genocide  In  the  Ukraine."  a  repwrt.  Our 
Sunday  Visitor,  Catholic  periodical,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  March  28.  1971. 

This  account  Is  Introduced  by  a  quote  from 
Patrick  Cardinal  O'Boyle.  Archbishop  of 
Washington,  that  "The  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church  must  be  protected."  It  was  addressed 
to  the  Inauguration  of  the  Roman  Smal- 
Stocki  Lecture  Series  at  St.  Josaphat's  Sem- 
inary In  Washington.  It  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  numerous  bishops  of  the  Latin  Rite  of 
the  Catholic  Church  have  taken  a  similar 
stand  regarding  the  Church  both  In  the  Free 
World  and  in  Ukraine  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Red  Empire. 


Most  of  the  report  Is  devoted  to  the  lecture 
delivered  by  Metropolitan  Ambrose  Senyshyn 
of  Philadelphia.  The  hlghllghte  of  the  lecture 
are  given  In  this  lengthy  report.  As  It  points 
out,  "In  his  lecture  the  Archbishop  stated 
that  the  Soviet  Union  systematically  planned 
the  complete  destruotlon  of  the  Byzantine - 
Ukrainian  Catholic  and  Ukrainian  Auto- 
cephalous  Orthodox  Churches  In  Soviet 
Ukraine,  notwithstanding  Its  so-called  con- 
stitutional guarantees  of  religious  free- 
dom .  .  ." 

"Jews  Hated  But  Useful  To  Russian  Re- 
gime." an  article  by  Roscoe  Drummond,  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  March  10.   1971. 

The  author  of  this  article  has  consistently 
been  short,  acutely  at  that,  on  knowledge 
of  Ukraine.  In  fact,  his  articles  over  the 
years  have  shown  marks  of  disdain  for  things 
Ukrainian.  In  this  one.  dealing  with  the  per- 
secution of  Jews  In  the  USSR,  he  displays 
his  feelings  again. 

His  thesis  concerning  the  Jews  Is  that  their 
cause  Is  hopeless  because  of  a  regime  flouting 
world  opinion,  persecution  Is  indigenous  to  a 
dictatorship,  and  the  talents  of  the  Jews  are 
useful  In  many  programs.  In  developing  this 
thesis  the  writer  then  states,  "It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Nazi  Invaders  of  Soviet  terri- 
tory In  World  War  II  soon  found  faithful 
followers  In  the  occupied  areas,  especially 
among  the  Ukranlans,  who  helped  them  carry 
out  their  crimes  against  the  Jews."  Of  course, 
the  well -documented  facts  are  that  scum  of 
every  nationality.  Including  Russian,  col- 
laborated with  the  Nazis  In  this  respect  and 
that  recorded  cases  of  Ukrainians,  both  lay 
and  religious,  asylumnlng  Jews  from  the 
Nazis  by  far  exceeded  the  crimes  of  the  col- 
laborators. To  confuse  the  national  aspect 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  German 
Invasion  for  liberation  from  Russian  domina- 
tion with  Individual  antl-SemltIsm  is  the 
height  of  folly.  And  this  writer  has  been  ca- 
pable of  such  folly  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion. 

"The  Path  Chosen  Forever."  an  article  by 
L.  Tupchlyenko.  Radyanska  Ukraina,  Kiev. 
USSR.  December  25.  1970. 

The  work  being  currently  undertaken  at 
Columbia  University  on  the  subjugated  non- 
Russian  nations  In  the  USSR  appears  to  be  a 
source  of  fright  for  some  Ukrainian  commu- 
nists. This  article  starts  with  the  usual 
cliches  about  the  country  being  "subjected  to 
the  attack  of  inveterate  Ideological  champions 
of  the  world  of  capital."  In  stereotj^ped  lan- 
guage. It  continues.  "Ukrainian  bourgeois  na- 
tionalists who  have  been  ejected  onto  the 
garbage  heap  of  history  execute  the  orders  of 
the  forces  of  antl -communism  with  particu- 
lar fervor." 

After  all  this  and  more  Is  said  In  charac- 
teristic fashion,  the  object  bugging  the  writer 
Is  finally  considered.  Namely  the  aforemen- 
tioned project  Itself.  He  raises  the  question, 
"What  problems  In  the  life  of  Ukraine,  Geor- 
gia, Azerbaijan,  Uzbekistan  and  other  Soviet 
republics  will  these  'researchers'  study'?"  It 
is  Implied  that  they  have  no  problems,  fore- 
most that  of  Independence  from  the  ever- 
sacriflcing  overseers  in  Moscow? 

"Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations 
Convene  in  New  York  City,"  an  address  by 
the  Honorable  Ray  J.  Madden.  Congressional 
Record,  U.S.  Congress,  Washington.  D.C..  Sep- 
tember 22.  1971. 

In  the  third  week  of  September  the  As- 
sembly of  Captive  European  Nations  held  Its 
annual  meeting  In  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
International  Center  In  New  York  City.  It 
is  an  open  secret  that  the  delegates  of  the 
Assembly  themselves  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  not  all  of  the  captive  European  nations 
are  represented,  as,  for  example,  Ukraine. 
Byelorussia  and,  In  a  special  sense  Russia, 
but  this  has  been  the  result  of  misdirected 
policy  action  for  which  the  delegates  them- 
selves are  not  responsble.  The  Assembly  has 
been  an  active  supporter  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  which  refers  to  many  more  captive 


nations  than  can  be  found  represented  In 
the  Assembly. 

The  address  delivered  by  Congressman 
Madden  at  this  meeting  Is  significant  In 
several  aspects.  Almost  at  the  beginning  he 
declares.  "The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
must  also  be  commended  for  Its  proclamation 
in  authorizing  the  Captive  Nations  Resolu- 
tion twelve  years  ago."  He  goes  on  to  say. 
"The  unanimous  enactment  by  the  Congress 
of  the  Captive  Nations  Resolution  was  one 
of  the  most  devastating  diplomatic  acts  that 
the  free  nations  have  taken  against  the 
communist  conspirators  since  World  War  II." 
Regrettably,  what  the  distinguished  Con- 
gressman failed  to  state  is  that  the  resolu- 
tion has  yet  to  be  concretely  Implemented, 
particularly  In  the  area  of  political  warfare. 
The  measure,  for  example,  calling  for  a  Spe- 
cial House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions has  still  not  been  acted  upon.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  In  time  it  will  have  to 
be  realized. 

"Pro  and  Con  the  Columnists."  letters-to- 
the-edltor.  The  Evening  Bulletin,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa..  February  6.  1971. 

In  a  special  column  devoted  to  readers' 
comments  on  the  columnists  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Irene  and  Bohdan  Hasiuk  commends 
a  piece  by  Edith  Kermlt  Roosevelt  on 
Ukraine.  The  editor's  caption  placed  over 
the  letter  reads  "Miss  Roosevelt's  column 
about  Ukraine  is  lauded."  Miss  Roosevelt  has 
for  years  written  accurately  and  understand- 
Ingly  about  Ukraine  and  the  captive  na- 
tions. 

The  concerned  writers  state  In  part,  "One 
would  hope  that  In  this  modern  era  of  the 
disintegration  of  Western  Imperialisms,  the 
days  of  the  Russian  E^mplre  (or.  as  It  calls 
itself,  the  Soviet  Union)  are  numbered."  Of 
course  the  Russian  Empire  extends  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  USSR  and  the  captive  na- 
tions concept  Is  not  grasped  by  the  UTlters. 
but  It  Is  laudable  that  citizens  take  the  time 
to  express  themselves  on  this  crucial  subject. 
If  thousands  upKin  thousands  were  to  do 
this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  public 
enlightenment  concerning  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian Empire  would  be  considerably  advanced. 
Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  the  case. 

"The  1971  Captive  Nations  Week  And  a 
Special  Committee  On  The  Captive  Nations," 
an  address  by  the  Honorable  Daniel  J.  Flood. 
Congressional  Record,  U.S.  Congress.  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  October  14.  1971. 

FVom  the  time  of  the  Week's  observance 
in  July  1971  through  October,  reports,  ad- 
dresses and  other  Items  have  been  Introduced 
into  the  Congressional  Record,  showing  the 
variety  and  scope  of  the  latest  Week's  ob- 
servance. The  address  by  Congressman  Flood 
begins  with  this  pungent  truth.  "Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  every  one  with  an  objective  sense  well 
knows,  the  captive  nations — 27  of  them — 
still  are  very  much  captive.  This  reality  is  not 
to  be  brushed  under  the  rug  unless,  of  course, 
some  choose  to  live  In  a  fool's  world." 

As  in  dozens  of  other  Insertions  and  In- 
troductions this  year,  this  one  presents  proc- 
lamations by  the  Governor  of  Florida  and  the 
Mayor  of  Kansas  City  and  a  diversity  of 
material  concerning  the  1971  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  Featured  are  the  address  by  the 
Honorable  Samuel  S.  Stratton  at  the  Week's 
rally  in  Taipei,  China,  the  remarks  of  Am- 
bassador McConaughy  at  the  same  observ- 
ance, and  newspaper  reports  on  the  observ- 
ance In  Buffalo,  as  given  In  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  dally  America.  The  October  Read- 
er's Digest  listing  of  the  numerous  captive 
nations,  reproduced  from  that  issued  regu- 
larly by  the  National  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee, also  appears.  In  addition,  three  long 
reviews  during  the  period  of  the  current 
work  dealing  with  the  captive  nations  In  the 
USSR,  titled  U.S.A.  and  The  Soviet  Myth 
also  Is  given  prominence  in  this  insertion. 

All  of  this  material,  which  could  run 
Into  volumes  in  book  form.  Is  eventually  sent 
to  the  library  of  Syracuse  University,  which 
is  the  archive  for  the  National  Captive  Na- 
tions  Committee  In   Washington.   Accumu- 
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lated  papers,  reprints,  bootcs  and  other 
matertal  have  been  entrusted  to  the  Syracuse 
library.  They  cover  the  period  from  July 
1959  to  the  present. 

I>.  K.  D, 


(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  today  in  this  annual  ob- 
servance here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day.  As  we  approach  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  our  ovm.  independence  here  In 
America  and  commemorate  the  sacrifices 
and  struggles  of  our  own  forefathers  in 
their  fight  for  hberty,  we  are  reminded 
of  those  still  struggling  for  independence 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  under  pres- 
ent day  tyrannies. 

It  was  on  January  22.  1918,  and  after 
2«2  centuries  of  Polish  and  Russian  dom- 
ination, that  the  people  of  the  Ukraine 
threw  off  the  shackles  of  oppression  and 
declared  themselves  at  last  a  free  and 
Independent  nation.  That  date  marked 
the  fulfillment  of  the  dreams  of  10  gen- 
erations of  Ukrainians  who  had  never  re- 
linqiiished  their  desire  for  freedom  In  all 
that  long  time. 

They,  after  less  than  3  years  of  inde- 
pendence, during  which  the  people  of 
the  Ukraine  put  up  a  valiant  struggle  for 
the  protection  of  their  homeland,  the 
new  Communist  regime  in  the  Soviet 
Union  overran  the  Ukraine  and  once 
again  established  totalitarian  rule  over 
that  troubled  land. 

Fifty-four  years  have  passed  now,  and 
although  the  Communist  regime  con- 
tinues its  oppressiveness,  the  spirit  of 
freedom  still  continues  to  flourish  un- 
abated In  the  hearts  of  the  Ukrainians 
just  as  it  flourished  in  the  hearts  of  their 
ancestors  prior  to  1918.  And  just  as  that 
ancestral  spirit  culminated  in  independ- 
ence on  January  22,  1918,  so  the  Ukrain- 
ians trapped  today  under  this  latter-day 
Soviet  brand  of  tyranny  will  once  again, 
we  deeply  believe,  see  their  dreams  of 
independence  fulfilled. 

For  us  that  hope  is  symbolized  by 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day,  observed 
in  this  coimtry  by  Americans  who  join 
those  in  the  Ukraine  who  are  forced  to 
observe  this  date  in  secret.  An  official 
national  recognition  of  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Day  in  this  country  would  cer- 
tainly be  appropriate  to  honor  those  men 
and  women  who  maintain  their  continu- 
ing struggle  for  freedom;  I  have  joined 
in  introducing  legislation  providing  for 
just  such  an  official  proclamation.  En- 
actment of  this  legislation,  House  Reso- 
lution 137,  would  not  only  recognize  the 
efforts  of  those  in  the  Ukraine  struggling 
for  freedom,  but  would  also  honor  all 
those  thousands  of  Ukrainians  who  have 
come  to  America  and  who  have  contrib- 
uted so  greatly  and  brilliantly  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  domestic  ideals,  while 
continuing  their  own  efforts  to  free  their 
homeland. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  In  1969  I 
was  honored  to  receive  the  Schevchenko 
Freedom  Award  from  the  10th  Annual 
Congress  of  Americans  of  Ukrainian  De- 
scent in  recognition  of  my  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  Ukraine's  freedom.  Today  I  re- 
aflarm  my  dedication  to  that  cause,  and 
caU  upon  my  colleagues  in  the  House, 
and  on  all  Americans,  also  to  reafllnn 


their  commitments  to  hasten  the  day 
when  the  Ukraine  will  once  again  be  a 
free  nation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
January  22  marked  the  54th  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  Independence  of 
the  Ukrainian  National  RepubUc.  Today 
I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  in  observing  that  anniver- 
sary. 

Ukrainians  on  January  22  also  cele- 
brated the  53d  anniversary  of  their  act  of 
union,  whereby  all  Ukrainian  ethnic 
lands  were  united  into  one  independent 
and  sovereign  state  of  the  Ukrainian 
nation. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  recognized 
the  young  Ukrainian  democratic  repub- 
lic, the  Soviets  almost  simultaneously 
declared  war  on  the  infant  nation  and 
began  a  large-scale  invasion  of  the 
Ukraine. 

The  Ukrainian  people  courageously 
sought  to  repel  the  invader  over  a  pe- 
riod of  3  years  but  in  1920  the  superior 
forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  prevailed. 
Thus  the  Ukraine  became  a  part  of  the 
Russian  Communist  empire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ukrainian  people 
have  never  accepted  Soviet  rule  and  have 
never  lost  their  desire  for  new  inde- 
pendence and  freedom.  All  Americans 
who  believe  in  self-determination  share 
with  the  Ukrainians  the  hope  that  they 
will  one  day  live  in  hberty. 

So  now  do  we  join  with  Ukrainians  in 
America  and  throughout  the  world  in 
celebrating  the  54th  anniversary  of  the 
Ukrainian  Declaration  of  Independence. 
I  am  proud  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
saluting  a  valiant  people. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
in  the  House  we  commemorate  Ukrainian 
Independence  Day.  Saturday  was  the 
54th  anniversary  of  Ukraine's  short-lived 
freedom.  It  was  on  January  22,  1918,  that 
the  Ukrainians  declared  their  independ- 
ence from  Communist  Russia.  In  1920, 
the  infant  nation  was  once  again  taken 
over  by  its  huge  neighbor.  The  Bolsheviks 
did  not  take  the  Marxist  doctrine  about 
the  state's  withering  away  very  seriously 
and  became  imperialists  soon  after  they 
seized  power  in  their  bloody  revolution. 
As  a  result,  the  ancient  land  of  Ukraine 
has  been  part  of  the  Soviet  Empire  for 
over  half  a  century. 

No  fewer  than  74  nations  have  become 
Independent  since  the  close  of  World 
War  n.  Fifty-five  of  them  are  smaller  in 
size  than  Ukraine,  which  is  232,046 
square  miles  in  area.  Only  five  of  the  74 
new  countries  have  more  inhabitants 
than  Ukraine's  47,136,000. 

If  Nauru,  with  only  8  square  miles  of 
territory  and  but  7,000  people,  merits  in- 
dependence, surely  Ukraine's  vast  size 
and  huge  population  entitle  it  to  an 
existence  outside  the  Soviet  Union,  A 
land  possessing  tremendous  agricultural 
and  industrial  resources  and  boasting  a 
cultural  background  that  Is  centuries  old, 
Ukraine  deserves  something  better  than 
exploitation  by  Communist  oppressors. 
There  is  room  in  the  family  of  nations  f or 
both  Nauru  and  Ukraine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  liberal  colleagues,  who 
belatedly  have  come  to  recognize  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is,  in  fact,  the  worid's  great- 
est colonial  practitioner,  ought  to  be 
joining  those  of  us  who  advocate  Inde- 
pendence for  Ukraine. 
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It  is  appropriate  that  so  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  join  in  emphasizing  the 
right  of  the  Ukrainian  people  to  self- 
determination  and  freedom.  I  note,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  there  is  a  so-called  Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R.  holding  membership  In  the 
U.N.  as  a  controlled  vote  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Legitimate  membership  of  the 
Ukraine  in  the  U.N.  will  come  only  when 
its  people  are  served  by  a  government  of 
their  choice,  one  of  the  great  traditions 
in  the  history  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  commemorating 
the  54th  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Ukraine. 

When  the  Russian  Czar  was  over- 
thrown, the  Ukrainian  leaders  pro- 
claimed their  hidependence  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  1918,  bringing  into  existence  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic. 

Since  the  outset  of  its  independence 
the  new  Republic  was  faced  with  serious 
threats  and  difficulties,  the  most  severe 
of  these  being  the  Communist  govern- 
ment in  the  Kremlin.  Freedom  for  the 
minions  of  Ukrainians  was  shortlived, 
and  a  few  years  later  they  were  taken 
over  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  that  time  the  Ukrainian  Repub- 
lic has  suffered  armed  aggression,  polit- 
ical subjugation  and  persecution,  reli- 
gious persecution,  genocide,  political 
murders,  cultural  persecution  and  Rus- 
sificatlon,  and  economic  exploitation. 

In  spite  of  all  this  Incredible  suffering 
the  Ukrainian  struggle  against  Commu- 
nist tyranny  and  her  spirit  for  independ- 
ence, freedom,  and  liberty  has  not  died 
and  is,  in  fact,  stronger  today  than  ever 
before.  And  so  long  as  this  spirit  is  alive 
the  Ukrainians  will  never  give  up  their 
resistance  to  the  Commimist  totalltar- 
ians. 

I  am  indeed  honored  to  take  part  in 
the  observance  of  the  54th  anniversary 
of  Ukrainian  Independence  E>ay,  and  it 
is  my  cherished  hope  that  the  oppressed 
Ukrainians  will  soon  regain  their  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker 
January  22  marked  the  54th  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  Ukrainian 
National  Republic  and  the  53d  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation  of  the  act  of 
union  whereby  western  Ukraine  united 
with  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic 
of  the  Ukrainian  people.  To  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  these  proclamations  meant 
freedom  of  the  individual  and  independ- 
ence as  a  nation. 

But  the  freedom  and  independence  to 
which  they  had  aspired  for  two  and  a 
half  centuries  lasted  only  a  few  years;  it 
was  soon  extinguished  by  the  Commu- 
nist Russian  takeover. 

During  the  flre  decades  since  that  time 
the  Ukrainian  people  have  not  given  up 
hope  of  once  more  regaining  their  free- 
dom and  independence.  This  week  we 
salute  the  Ukrainian  people  who  have 
steadfastly  served  the  cause  of  freedom 
by  their  refusal  to  resign  themselves  to 
enslavement  by  giving  up  the  struggle 
despite  overwhelming  odds. 

This  week  Members  of  Congress  and 
serious-minded  people  everywhere  are 
paying  tribute  to  the  struggle  of  these 
proud  people  by  focusing  attention  wi 
Ukraine  and  the  other  captive  non-Rus- 
sian nations  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
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January  22,  1918,  the  Ukrainian  nation 
declared  itself  a  free  and  independent 
state.  Shortly  thereafter,  in  1920,  this 
large  and  beautiful  area  bordering  the 
Black  Sea  became  victim  to  the  Soviet 
Russian  march  toward  world  conquest. 
These  gallant  people,  although  overrun 
with  communism  within  3  years  of  their 
independence,  today  serve  continuously 
as  an  inspiration  and  guiding  light  to  all 
men  of  peace,  freedom,  and  independ- 
ence. The  Soviet  Union  has  incorporated 
the  Ukraine  within  the  geographical 
boundaries  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as  though 
to  obliterate  from  history  the  previous 
existence  of  the  Ukraine  as  a  nation.  The 
Soviet  Union  denies  national  identity  to 
the  Ukrainian  people,  claiming  they  form 
an  integral  part  of  Russia.  Yet  the  Sovi- 
et Union  will  never  succeed  in  erasing  the 
memory  of  national  existence  from  the 
hearts  of  the  Ukrainian  people.  Today, 
these  national  feelings  are  a  source  of 
concern  to  the  Soviet  leadership  for  they 
can  be  exploited  by  foreign  and  Soviet 
Ukrainian  elements  that  seek  either  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  Ukraine 
or  greater  political  and  cultiu-al  freedom 
from  Moscow. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  join  my 
colleagues,  my  countrymen,  and  free- 
dom-loving people  throughout  the  world 
in  commemorating  this — the  54th  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  of  Ukraine. 
Certainly,  it  is  our  continued  hope  that 
they  will  again  regain  their  freedom  and 
live  in  peace  in  their  homeland. 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  January  22, 
1972,  marked  the  54th  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day.  At  this 
time  I  wish  to  reaffirm  my  support  to  the 
peoples  of  Ukraine  who  are  denied  not 
only  a  self-determined  government,  but 
spiritual,  cultural  and  social  freedoms.  I 
believe  this  denial  of  basic  human  rights 
to  be  an  affront  to  human  dignity. 

The  Ukraine  is  the  largest  Slavic  coun- 
try in  Eastern  Europe,  its  population 
numbering  50  million.  The  Ukrainian 
peoples  obtained  freedom  for  only  a 
fleeting  moment.  This  came  as  a  result 
of  the  Russian  Revolution  and  the 
defeat  of  the  autocratic  forces  of  Austria 
which  had  been  ruling  the  Ukrainians. 
The  opportunity  for  the  assertion  of  free- 
dom came  on  January  2,  1918,  the  day 
they  proclaimed  their  independence.  The 
democratic  government  instituted  in  the 
new  Ukrainian  National  Republic  did  its 
utmost  to  cope  with  the  new  state's 
multiple  problems,  but  it  had  neither  the 
manpower  nor  the  resources  to  cope  with 
these  effectively.  Before  the  Republic 
could  master  sufficient  force  to  establish 
itself,  the  country  was  attacked  by  the 
Red  army  in  the  fall  of  1920  and  over- 
run. In  late  November  of  that  year  the 
Ukraine  became  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Thus  ended  the  brief  2-year  period  of 
independent  existence  for  the  XTkrainian 
peoples. 

In  commemoration  of  this  just  but 
short-lived  freedom,  I  insert  a  proclama- 
tion issued  by  North  Dakota  Gov.  William 
L.  Guy  on  behalf  of  the  approximately 
25,000  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent 
now  living  in  North  Dakota: 
Proclamation 

On  January  22,  1972  tTkralnlans  In  North 
Dakota  and  throughout  the  free  world  will 
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solemnly  observe  the  54th  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  a  free  tJkralnlan  state. 

After  a  defensive  war  lasting  4  years,  the 
Ukrainian  state  was  destroyed  In  1920  and 
a  puppet  regime  of  the  Ultralnlan  Soviet 
Socialist  R«publlc  was  Installed,  later  be- 
coming a  member  state  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  once  free  Ukraine  Is  now  no  more 
than  a  colony  of  Communist  Russia  and  its 
vast  human  and  economic  resources  are 
being  exploited  for  the  purpose  of  spread- 
ing communism. 

The  United  States  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  have 
recognized  the  legitimate  right  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  to  freedom  and  national 
Independence  by  respectively  enacting  and 
signing  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolu- 
tions in  July,  1959,  which  enumerated 
Ukraine  as  one  of  the  captive  nations  en- 
slaved and  dominated  by  Communist 
Russia. 

Some  25,000  Americans  of  Ukr'ilnian 
descent  now  living  In  North  Dakota  have 
made  significant  contributions  to  both  state 
and  nation. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  William  L.  Guy,  Oover- 
nor  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Saturday,  January  22,  1972,  as 
•'Ukrainian  Independence  Day"  In  North 
Dakota  and  urge  all  citizens  to  demonstrate 
their  sympathy  with  and  understanding  of 
the  aspirations  of  the  Ukrainian  nation  to 
again  achieve  Its  rightful  Inheritance  of 
freedom  and  Independence. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  Great  State  of 
North  Dakota  to  be  affixed  this  17th  day  of 
January,  1972. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  less  than  2 
months  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  the  25th 
Anniversary  Convention  of  the  Organi- 
zation for  the  Defense  of  Four  Freedoms 
for  the  Ukraine,  I  emphasized  the  need 
to  continually  voice  our  support  and  our 
desire  for  the  restoration  of  freedom  and 
national  independence  to  the  Ukrainian 
nation.  I  wish  to  reinsert  these  remarks 
today,  as  the  expression  of  my  feelings 
upon  the  54th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ukraine  are  equally  as 
applicable  and  most  assuredly  as  strong: 

The  Need  To  Remembek  the  Ukraine 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ivan  Dzyuba  stands  as  a  sym- 
bol for  the  new  Ukrainian  Intellectual.  In 
early  September  1965,  he  was  detained  in 
Kiev  under  the  pretext  that  he  had  sent  to 
the  West  a  diary  of  the  deceased  yotmg  poet, 
Vasyl  Symonenka,  where  it  had  been  pub- 
lished together  with  several  poems  batmed 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  Over  100  individuals 
were  said  to  have  been  arrested  In  Kiev  and 
L'vov  at  this  time;  secret  trials,  not  reported 
in  the  Soviet  press,  were  stated  to  have 
taken  place.  Many  of  those  tried  with  Dzyuba 
were  sentenced  to  7  years  hard  labor  and 
sent  to  Siberia  as  punishment  for  their 
"struggle  against  the  Soviet  state  system." 
They  were  proven  to  be  "morally  unstable 
persons"  who  had  fallen  under  the  Influence 
of  hostile  nationalities'  prc^aganda  and  who 
had  read  books  not  passed  by  Soviet  censor- 
ship. Suffering  from  fw:ute  tuberculosis, 
Dzyuba  was  later  released.  The  words  of 
Dzyuba  call  for  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
principles  of  socialist  realism — "We  should 
Judge  each  society  by  the  position  and  mean- 
ing It  gives  to  man,  by  the  value  it  puts  on 
htunan  dignity  and  human  conscience."  For 
these  ideas  and  for  these  feelings  he  was 
brought  to  trial. 

According  to  Soviet  law,  all  trials  must  be 
held  In  public.  The  basic  denial  of  justice 
experienced  In  these  secret  trials  was  crit- 
icized by  a  young  Ukranlan  journalist  and 
critic,  V.  M.  Chomovll.  When  summoned 
during  procedures  to  appear  as  a  witness  for 
the  prosecution,  he  refused  to  testify  on  the 


grounds  that  the  trial  was  not  ope^  and  was 
therefore.  Illegal.  ChorruDvll  himself  was  soon 
brought  to  trial  for  his  subversive  actions: 

"My  Innocence  seemed  much  too  obvious 
to  me.  But  as  the  trial  proceeded,  my  rosy 
optimism  gradually  began  to  change  Into 
black  pessimism.  I  saw  clear  prejudice  and 
understood  that  I  would  not  succeed  In  stop- 
ping the  operation.  My  request  that  wit- 
nesses be  called  and  documents  be  Included 
was  rejected  withbut  any  reasoned  explana- 
tion; the  evidence  I  gave  at  the  beginning 
of  the  trial  viras  not  discussed." 

Thus,  Ukrainian  individuals  are  strongly 
speaking  out  against  Soviet  attempts  to  break 
up  the  Ukrainian  nation,  the  largest,  most 
concentrated  national  minority  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  both  physically  and  morally. 
Traditional  resentment  of  rule  from  Moscow 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  repressive  ac- 
tions of  present  and  past  times.  In  his  cam- 
paign against  "bourgeois  nationalism," 
Stalin  virtually  wiped  out  the  Ukrainian  in- 
telligentsia during  the  1930's.  Millions  of 
Ukrainian  peasants  starved  to  death  and 
were  deported  to  Siberia  during  collectiviza- 
tion. In  the  postwar  years,  the  country  was 
hard  hit  by  famine  and  mass  reprisals  against 
whole  villages  accused  of  aiding  anti-Soviet 
guerrillas.  It  will  take  generations  before 
these  things  are  forgotten. 

What  exactly  are  the  Chornovlls  and  the 
Dzyubas  demanding  for  their  people?  They 
ask  that  the  Ukrainians  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  know  their  history,  culture,  and  lan- 
guage and  to  feel  proud  of  their  heritage. 
They  ask  for  a  return  to  the  principles  of 
self-determination  of  nations  and  the  foster- 
ing of  every  nation's  free  and  unimpeded  de- 
velopment. They  note  the  existence  in  East- 
ern Europe  of  Communist  countries  inde- 
pendent in  carrying  degrees,  but  incompara- 
bly more  independent  than  a  Soviet  Union 
Republic  in  the  position  of  the  Ukraine.  They 
desire  to  see  the  Soviet  Ukraine  as  truly 
existing  and  genuinely  equal  among  the  so- 
cialist family  of  nations,  to  see  it  as  a  na- 
tional reality  and  not  simply  as  an  adminis- 
trative geographic  term.  The  ITkralnlan  de- 
mands aim  at  the  practical  implementation 
of  rights  guaranteed  in  article  17  of  the  So- 
viet Constitution,  converting  a  Union  Re- 
public's right  to  secede  without  Impediment 
from  empty  fiction  Into  reality. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  most  of  the  spokes- 
men of  this  movement  are  young  people  who 
have  been  educated  and  nurtured  in  the 
teachings  of  Soviet  patriotism.  This  new 
generation  lacks  the  direct  experience  of  the 
paralyzing  fear  which  blanketed  their  coun- 
try during  Stalin's  great  terror.  It  Is  better 
equipped  as  a  whole,  to  think  for  Itself  and 
less  prepared  to  take  things  for  granted.  This 
form  of  opposition  is  striking  both  for  Its 
moderation  and  for  its  high  intellectual  level. 
Yet,  the  situation  and  Its  people  are  typical 
of  the  present  ferment  as  a  whole  which 
seems  to  be  enveloping  a  great  many  of  the 
captive  nations:  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
this  form  of  opposition  commands  such  evi- 
dent respect. 

The  test  of  the  validity  of  any  social 
Structure  is  the  extent  to  which  it  is  able 
to  come  to  terms  with  Internal  opposition. 
Moscow  has  continued  to  respond  to  this 
challenge  by  extending  police  repression  and 
by  strengthening  its  utilization  of  prison 
camps.  According  to  Michael  Browne  in  his 
"Ferment  in  the  Ulaalne. " 

"The  extent  of  the  ferment  and  discontent 
In  the  Ukraine  and  the  degree  to  which  the 
central  regime  in  Moscow  regards  ferment 
as  a  danger  to  the  integrity  of  Its  empire, 
is  seen  from  the  scale  of  repressive  acts 
against  the  dissidents.  It  is  estimated  that 
Ukrainians  comprise  60-70  percent  of  all  po- 
litical prisoners  in  Mordovia." 

The  25th  Anniversary  Convention  of  the 
Organization  for  the  Defense  of  Four  Free- 
doms for  the  tJkralne,  Inc.,  was  held  at 
the  Commodore  Hotel  In  New  York  City  this 
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past  weekend,  November  27  and  28,  1971.  The 
four  freedoms  they  seek,  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  from  fear  and 
freedom  from  want,  are  vital  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace.  Justice  and  security  through- 
out the  world.  According  to  John  Wynnyk, 
president  of  the  ODEFFXT,  his  movement  and 
similar  Ukrainian  organizations  of  this  na- 
ture constitute  a  powerful  Ukrainian  Liber- 
ation Front  dedicated  to  the  restoration  of 
freedom  and  national  statehood  to  the 
Ukraine  and  to  all  captive  nations.  Perhaps, 
the  attainment  of  this  dream  seems  nearly 
Impossible  In  our  eyes.  How  will  It  be  poe- 
slble  for  the  captive  Ukrainian  people  to 
regain  their  rightful  freedom  and  their  na- 
tional Independence?  Can  our  words  of  sup- 
port and  encouragement  have  any  real  effect 
on  this  situation?  On  September  29,  1966, 
Ivan  Dzyuba  publicly  addressed  his  people 
with  the  following  words: 

"There  are  events,  tragedies,  the  enormity 
of  which  make  all  words  futile  and  of  which 
silence  tells  Incomparably  more — the  awe- 
some silence  of  thousands  of  people.  Per- 
haps we.  too,  should  keep  silent  and  only 
mediate.  But  silence  says  a  lot  when  every- 
thing that  could  have  been  said  has  already 
been  said.  If  three  is  still  much  to  say,  or  If 
nothing  has  yet  been  said,  then  silence  be- 
comes  a  partner  to  falsehood  and  enslave- 
ment. We  must,  therefore,  speak  and  con- 
tinue to  speak  whenever  we  can,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  all  opportunities,  for  they  come 
so  Infrequently." 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Saturday,  Januarj'  22,  marked  the  54th 
anniversary  of  independence  for  the 
Ukraine.  For  many  years  I  have  gathered 
here  with  my  colleagues  to  mark  this  oc- 
casion. We  have  not  done  so.  however,  in 
the  usual  fashion  of  sending  greetings 
and  best  wishes  to  the  Ukrainian  Gov- 
ernment. The  free  and  independent 
Ukraine  was  overrun  by  the  Russians 
shortly  after  establishing  itself  as  a  na- 
tion in  1918.  Since  then  the  Soviet  Union 
had  tried  every  means  possible  to  destroy 
the  Ukraine  by  trying  to  wipe  out  its 
language,  its  culture,  and  its  people. 

So  on  these  occasions  we  have  tried  to 
send  to  the  Ukrainian  people  a  message 
of  hope.  We  have  not  forgotten  them. 
Their  descendants  in  our  various  dis- 
tricts know  this.  We  have  continually 
urged  our  Government  to  convey  to  other 
countries  the  wrong  that  has  been  done 
to  the  Ukraine. 

Now  this  spring  our  President  is  going 
to  make  an  official  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  During  his  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  leaders.  I  hope  that  he  will  seize 
upon  the  opportunity  to  speak  for  the 
Ukraine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  talking  about 
a  small  handful  of  individuals.  There  are 
47  million  people  in  the  Ukraine,  and 
they  must  live  each  day  under  Soviet 
oppression.  We  have  legislation  in  the 
Congress  to  aid  the  Ukrainians  in  their 
struggle  for  freedom.  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  will  soon  see  action  on  these  measures. 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity 
today  to  join  my  colleagues.  Ukrainians 
everywhere  can  rest  assured  of  my  con- 
tinued support  for  their  fight  to  be  free. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  today's  special  prayer 
for  the  Ukraine,  I  shared  with  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  the  mixed  emotions 
which  must  accompany  any  considera- 
tion of  the  plight  of  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic.  The  proclamation  of  in- 
dependence of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  54  years  ago  was  an  uplifting 
event — a  moment  when  a  country  and 


its  people  could  share  in  the  movement 
for  national  independence  and  auton- 
omy that  was  occurring  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Yet,  as  the  history  of  the  past  50 
years  has  so  frequently  displayed,  the 
desire  of  a  people  to  be  free  and  to  build 
its  own  future  is  of  little  concern  to 
those  who  wish  to  build  ideological  em- 
pires. 

Despite  the  sadness  of  those  days 
which  followed  the  Ukrainian  proclama- 
tion of  independence,  as  the  world 
watched  the  repression  of  a  free  and 
proud  people,  we  must  be  thankful  for 
the  energetic  spirit  of  freedom  and  the 
priceless  cultural  heritage  which  citi- 
zens of  Ukrainian  descent  brought  to  our 
country.  The  observance  of  Ukrainian 
Independence  Day  is,  then,  both  a  re- 
membrance of  the  valor  of  the  Ukrainian 
National  Republic  and  a  day  of  gratitude 
and  appreciation  for  the  contributions 
of  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  take  part  today  in  the  House  observ- 
ance of  the  54th  anniversary  of  Ukrain- 
ian independence. 

On  January  22,  1918,  the  Ukrainian 
National  Republic  was  proclaimed  a  free 
and  sovereign  nation.  Thousands  of 
Uki-ainians  gathered  in  Kiev's  St.  Sophia 
Square  as  the  act  of  union  was  read: 

From  today  on,  there  shall  be  united  In 
one  great  Ukraine  the  long  separated  parts 
of  Ukralne-Oallcla,  Bukovlna,  Hungarian 
and  Dnelper  Ukraine.  The  eternal  dreams, 
for  which  the  finest  sons  of  Ukraine  lived 
and  died,  have  been  fulfilled.  Prom  today  on 
the  Ukrainian  people,  freed  by  the  mighty 
upsurge  of  their  own  strength,  have  the  op- 
portunity to  unite  all  the  endeavors  of  their 
sons  for  the  creation  of  an  indivisible.  Inde- 
pendent Ukrainian  State  for  the  good  and 
the  welfare  of  the  working  people. 

Unfortunately,  the  freedom  of  Ukrain- 
ia  was  short  lived.  Just  3  years  later, 
the  brave  Ukrainian  people  saw  their  new 
nation  brutally  crushed  by  the  totalitar- 
ian forces  of  the  Soviet  Union.  For  the 
past  54  years,  the  Communist  regime  in 
Russia  has  tried  to  force  the  assimilation 
of  Ukrainians  and  to  destroy  their  cul- 
ture and  tradition. 

Today,  Ukrainians  in  the  mother  coun- 
try and  throughout  the  world  still  long 
for  a  return  to  freedom  and  democracy. 
We  must  all  hope  and  pray  that  their 
day  of  liberation  will  not  be  delayed 
much  longer. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
marking  the  54th  anniversary  of  the 
short-lived  Ukrainian  Republic — and  I 
must  repeat  the  hope  and  prayer  that 
some  day  this  nation  will  again  be  free. 

I  would  hope  that  when  the  President 
journeys  to  Moscow  the  question  of 
Ukrainian  independence  will  be  on  his 
agenda.  I  would  hope  so,  but  I  am  not 
assured.  Unfortimately,  there  has  been 
little  leadership  from  the  administration 
toward  freeing  the  Captive  Nations  of 
Eastern  Europe;  too  few  nations  directly 
concerned  seem  interested  in  the  fact 
that  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  re- 
main under  the  Soviet  yoke,  unable  to 
practice  their  national  religion  and 
mores. 

Ukrainia  is  a  prime  example  of  these 
in  captivity;  indeed,  it  is  the  largest  of 
the  Captive  Nations.  More  than  47  mil- 
lion people  live  there  without  liberty  suid 


without  freedom  of  choice  under  their 
Soviet  masters. 

It  is  rare  that  I  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  I  find 
myself  in  this  position  when  the  Soviets 
speak  against  colonization.  But  I  also  ask 
myself,  "When  are  the  Soviets  going  to 
begin  practicing  what  they  preach?" 
When  are  they  going  to  grant  liberty  to 
the  Captive  Nations?  When  are  they  go- 
ing to  allow  freedom  of  choice  and  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  stop  imprisoning 
anyone  who  dares  speak  out  against  their 
tyranny? 

To  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  man  anywhere 
is  free  as  long  as  others  are  enslaved.  I 
consider  freedom  as  important  in  Eastern 
Europe  as  I  do  in  Africa  and  Asia. 

I  hope  we  can  make  a  free  Ukrainia 
part  of  our  goals. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  and  the  many 
thousands  of  Americans  throughout  this 
land  in  commemorating  the  54th  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  of  the 
Ukraine. 

On  January  22,  1918,  in  the  old 
Ukrainian  city  of  Kiev,  the  Ukrainian 
people,  after  a  long  and  bitter  struggle, 
were  able  to  realize  their  cherished 
dream — freedom. 

Not  only  were  these  people  able  to 
successfully  declare  their  coimtry  a  re- 
public, but  exactly  1  year  later  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  act  of  union,  it  was 
declared  that  all  Ukrainian  lands  were 
united  into  one  sovereign  Ukrainian 
Republic. 

Before  the  Ukrainian  Government  had 
any  chance  to  bring  some  order  out  of  the 
existing  chaos,  the  country  was  attacked 
by  the  Red  army  and  overrun  in  early 
1920.  The  Ukrainian  National  Republic 
was  brutally  extinguished  and  the  coun- 
try was  absorbed  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Ukraine  while  under  the  yoke  of 
Soviet  communism  was  forcibly  inte- 
grated into  the  Soviet  Union.  This  act 
on  the  part  of  the  Communists  was  cal- 
culated to  reduce  the  Ukrainians  to  total 
submission,  but  to  this  day  the  Ukrain- 
ians have  never,  and  will  never  submit  to 
Soviet  force. 

What  the  Soviets  are  ultimately  seek- 
ing in  their  nationality  policy  is  a  fusion 
of  all  nationalities  on  a  basis  that  would 
deny  any  separate  national  feeling  and 
replace  this  feeling  with  a  larger  sense 
of  loyalty  to  the  Socialist  fatherland, 
that  is,  the  U.S.S.R. 

But  these  courageous  people  refuse  to 
submit  to  the  ruling  powers  In  Moscow. 

Prof.  Yaroslav  Bilinsky,  an  American 
specialist  in  Soviet  studies,  came  to  the 
following  conclusions  concerning  the 
durability  of  Ukrainian  nationalism: 

Despite  terror,  population  exchange,  and 
ethnic  Inter-marrlage;  despite  the  difference 
between  East  and  West  Ukraine  and  the  gulf 
between  the  political  elite  and  the  common 
people,  the  Ukrainians  show  a  rather  strong 
coheslveness.  A  degree  of  national  conscious- 
ness shared  by  the  people  as  a  whole,  however 
latent,  has  forced  the  regime  to  manipulate 
Ukrainian  national  symbols  instead  of  sup- 
pressing them  altogether.  This,  for  all  the 
distortions,  may  keep  Ukrainian  natlozLal 
sentiment  alive,  even  In  the  absence  of  al- 
ternative channels  of  communication.  The 
people  do  not  consider  open  resistance  pos- 
sible, but  wittingly  or  unwittingly  prepare 
themselves  for  a  struggle  by  occupying  stra- 
tegic positions  in  the  administrative  appa- 
ratus. 
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I  sincerely  hope  that  their  efforts  are 
successful  and  that  in  the  near  future  we 
will  be  celebrating  a  second  and  this 
time  everlasting  independence  of  the 
Ukrainian  peoples. 

For  we  know  as  surely  as  the  Soviets 
know  it  is  not  a  question  of  "if,"  but  a 
question  of  "when"  independence  will  be 
regained  for  the  Ukrainian  peoples. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Janu- 
ary 22,  1918,  marked  the  first  day  of  a 
short-lived  independence  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian National  Republic.  This  independ- 
ence came  after  a  long  fight  and  a  well- 
deserved  victory  which  was  proclaimed 
at  the  end  of  the  first  World  War. 

For  years,  the  Ukrainian  people  were 
suppressed  by  czarist  rule  in  Russia.  EKir- 
ing  the  Revolution  of  1917,  the  Russian 
czar  was  finally,  overthrown,  thus  giving 
the  Ukrainians  their  opportunity  to  act. 
After  they  proclaimed  themselves  a  "free 
and  sovereign"  Ukrainian  Republic,  the 
Ukrainian  patriots  realized  that,  al- 
though they  lived  in  a  state  of  freedom, 
their  weak,  ravaged  country  was  still  vul- 
nerable to  the  new  Communist  govern- 
ment. 

In  spite  of  all  efforts  extended  by  the 
Ukrainian  Government  to  salvage  and 
reorganize  the  "new  bom"  coimtry,  the 
republic  was  not  strong  enough  to  de- 
fend itself  against  threatening  nations. 

The  Ukrainians  fought  a  brutal,  dev- 
astating war  in  order  to  save  them- 
selves. In  1920.  the  Communist  Govern- 
ment ripped  the  cherished  freedom  away 
from  the  yoimg  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public. The  country  became  subservient 
to  Communist  rule. 

The  people  were  slaughtered,  deprived 
of  all  outside  aid  and  were  alienated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  an  existence 
that  was  a  nightmare  for  all  Ukrainians. 
Determined  to  prove  their  desire  to  live, 
although  no  longer  as  a  free  republic,  the 
Ukrainians  survived  the  inhumane  treat- 
ment of  the  Red  Government. 

Today.  Ukraine  is  a  member  republic 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  While  the  repubUc 
technically  has  its  own  government,  its 
operating  energy  comes  directly  and  sole- 
ly from  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  republic  is  completely  de- 
pendent on  Red  aid  for  existence,  as 
Ukraine  has  no  economic  or  foreign 
policy,  nor  does  it  have  its  own  army. 

The  people  of  Ukraine  still  have  a 
strong  hope  that  some  day  they  will  once 
again  experience  the  feeling  of  freedom. 
They  revere  and  cherish  their  traditions 
and  proud  heritage. 

Remembering  that  the  Thirteen  Col- 
onies were  once  striving  for  the  same  in- 
dependence from  England  and  ever  re- 
minded what  a  great  nation  we  have 
become  as  a  result  of  persistent  belief  in 
a  future  of  freedom,  I  join  with  many 
officials  and  citizens  to  acknowledge  the 
54th  anniversary  of  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic. 

I  know  that  all  freedom -loving  peoples 
recognize  the  desire  of  Ukrainians,  many 
of  whom  have  immigrated  to  the  United 
States,  to  live  in  liberty  and  peace  as  an 
independent  republic  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  distinguished  and 
esteemed  colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  Honorable  Daniel  J.  Flood,  in  com- 


memorating the  54th  armiversary  of  the 
independence  of  Ukraine. 

Unfortunately,  this  independence  was 
short  lived.  In  1920.  only  2  years  after 
Ukraine's  independence,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment had  embarked  on  a  policy  of 
imperio-coloniallsm  absorbing  this  newly 
independent  coimtry  and  reducing  it  to  a 
constituent  state  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

This  flagrant  denial  of  the  right  to 
self-determination  shocked  the  world. 
Although  more  than  a  half  century  has 
passed,  the  memory  of  this  tragic  subju- 
gation of  a  sovereign  state  still  causes 
sorrow  and  indignation  in  the  minds  of 
all  freedom-loving  peoples,  especially  the 
loyal  sons  of  the  Ukraine. 

Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  policy  of  im- 
perial colonialism  did  not  end  with  the 
fall  of  the  Ukraine.  The  presence  of  So- 
viet tanks  in  Hungary  during  1956  and 
more  recently  the  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1968  should  impress  upon  us 
the  realization  of  the  many  basic  differ- 
ences which  democratic  governments 
have  with  the  Soviet  Government.  The 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  still  un- 
willing and  incapable  to  grant  the  basic 
personal  freedoms  is  dramatically  evi- 
denced by  the  current  demands  of  its 
writers  and  artists  for  the  basic  academic 
freedoms. 

It  is  undersrtandably  discouraging  for 
the  loyal  sons  of  the  Ukraine  to  see  the 
Soviet  Union  continue  the  totalitarian 
control  of  its  subject  peoples.  But.  they, 
like  us.  must  hold  firm  in  their  courage 
and  not  let  loose  of  their  vision  of  a 
homeland  independent  and  free  to  chart 
its  own  national  course.  On  our  part,  we 
must  assure  the  Ukrainian  people  that 
our  real  concern  is  for  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine,  for  their  welfare  and  their  in- 
dividual freedom  and  progress. 

It  was  this  belief  upon  which  the  John- 
son administration  operated.  This  was 
the  basis  for  its  policy  of  "building 
bridges"  to  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  the  same  be- 
lief. I  believe,  that  has  encouraged  the 
current  administration  to  continue  this 
policy. 

This  policy  recognizes  the  principle, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  can  truly  assist 
these  people  by  showing  them  that  the 
world  does  present  successful  alterna- 
tives to  the  bleak  existence  which  has 
been  forced  upon  them.  Since  I  firmly 
believe  that  this  is  a  much  more  con- 
structive foreign  policy  than  that  which 
totally  isolates  nations  and  is  continual- 
ly belligerent  in  attitude.  I  have  sup- 
ported President  Nixon's  upcoming  trip 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  mainland  China. 

The  principle  of  individual  respect  and 
dignity  as  exemplified  in  our  country 
represents  a  real  sign  of  hope  to  the  op- 
pressed people  of  the  Ukraine. 

To  further  this  principle,  we  must  nur- 
ture the  channels  of  dialog  which  we 
have  already  opened,  and  we  must  con- 
tinually work  to  develop  new  ones.  That 
is.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  I  have  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  994.  which  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  direct  diploma- 
tic relations  with  the  Government  of  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  It  is 
necessary  to  further  our  understanding 
of  and  relations  with  all  aspiring  peoples 
and  nations  which  includes  the  45  mil- 
lion Ukrainian  nation. 


As  members  of  a  free  and  open  society, 
it  is  our  responsibility  to  continue  our 
efforts  to  develop  and  expand  our  points 
of  contact  with  the  oppressed  Ukrainian 
people. 

Our  goal  is  more  freedom  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Ukraine  as  well  as  for  other 
oppressed  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe. 
This  is  the  very  purpose  to  which  the 
54th  anniversary  of  the  independence 
of  Ukraine  must  be  dedicated. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Members 
are  making  special  note  of  the  fact  that 
this  week  marks  the  54th  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  Ukraine  from  czarist 
rule.  Ukraine  today  finds  itself  the  largest 
non-Russian  nation  in  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Yet,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  brave  land,  both  the  captives 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  their 
brothers  and  sisters  in  this  countrj', 
strongly  maintain  their  faith  that 
someday  their  homeland  will  again  be 
swept  by  the  winds  of  freedom. 

On  January  23,  I  had  the  honor  of 
addressing  the  Ukrainian  Congress  of 
America's  Ukrainian  Independence  Day 
celebration  in  Warren,  Mich.  It  was  a 
great  privilege  to  join  with  these  coura- 
geous people  in  their  celebration  of  their 
heritage. 

I  include  my  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  : 

Remarks   at   Ukrainian   Independence   Day 
Celebration 

I  am  honored  that  you  have  Invited  me  to 
participate  In  this,  your  fifty-fourth  annual 
observance  of  Ukrainian  Independence. 

I  salute  you  for  the  fierce  flame  of  national 
pride   which  still   burns  within  you. 

I  honor  you  for  your  faith  that,  one  day. 
Ukrainians  will  again  be  free — and  breathe 
the  air  of  freedom  that  you  breathe  here  in 
your  adopted  land. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  for  me  to  be  here 
with  you  today — for  I  have  only  just  re- 
turned from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  myself. 

Little  more  than  two  weeks  ago.  I  was 
traveling  across  some  of  that  enormous  land 
mass  which  compri-ses  the  Soviet  Union — the 
land  mass  made  up.  not  only  of  Russia  itself, 
but  also  of  the  nations  it  holds  In  captivity. 

I  was  not  privileged  to  visit  Ukraine — the 
land  of  your  fathers. 

But  I  did  have  the  opportunity  to  see  parts 
of  the  Soviet  Union  on  both  the  European 
and  the  Asian  continents. 

Let  me  share  with  you  some  of  my  ob- 
servations : 

I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  talk  with  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union — because  the  best 
way  to  understand  a  nation  is  to  understand 
Its  people.  But  I  found  it  difficult  to  do  so. 

The  Soviet  authorities  took  great  pains  to 
keep  their  own  people  at  arm's  length  from 
us. 

The  Soviet  authorities  dlEcourage  their  own 
people  from  contacts  with  visitors — particu- 
larly visitors  from  the  Kree  World. 

By  their  actions,  the  Soviet  authorities 
demonstrated  that  all  of  the  peoples  of  the 
USSR  are  every  bit  as  much  a  captive  people 
as  are  the  Ukrainians. 

Yet,  even  from  a  distance.  I  was  able  to 
reach  certain  conclusions: 

That  these  are  a  hard-working  people. 

An  Industrious  people. 

People  who  really  are  not  very  different 
from  you  and  me. 

I  found  a  people  proud  of  their  achieve- 
me..ts. 

A  people  Just  as  proud  of  their  own  heritage 
as  you  are  proud  of  your  Ukrainian  an- 
cestry— and  as  I  am  of  my  Irish  descent. 

I  found  a  people  who  raise  their  children 
with  a  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  the  family. 
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with  a  respect  for  social  institutions. 

With  a  respect  for  their  fellow  man. 

With  a  respect  for  God,  however  they  might 
conceive  Him  to  be. 

I  thinlc  I  would  have  found  a  people  proud 
of  their  past. 

Dedicated  to  improving  the  present 

Concerned  about  the  future. 

People— as  I  said— very  much  like  you  and 
me. 

And  yet  the  Soviet  authorities  would  not 
permit  the  kind  of  exchange — the  kind  of 
free  and  open  discussion — that  would  have 
emphasized  our  similarities. 

That  would  have  narrowed  the  areas  In 
which  we  might  disagree. 

I'm  sure  the  Soviet  authorities  couldn't 
have  cared  less  about  what  /  discovered  about 
the  Soviet  people. 

I  think  they  were  afraid  of  what  their 
people  would  have  learned. 

Afraid  that  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  discovered  that  we  Americans  do 
not  have  horns  or  a  tall. 

That  we  are  Just  as  anxious  to  live  In  har- 
mony with  the  rest  of  the  world  as  the  Soviet 
people,  themselves. 

It's  no  surprise  to  me  that  the  people  of 
the  USSR  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  very  much  alike. 

But  it  might  have  come  as  a  shock  to  the 
average  Soviet  citizen. 

So  the  differences  that  exist  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  are  not 
differences  among  people— they  are  differ- 
ences between  the  systems  of  government 
under  which  people  live. 

It's  important  that  all  Americans  recognize 
the  distinction  between  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union — and  the  government. 

Ukrainian  citizens  of  the  United  States 
understand  this  distinction. 

So  do  your  brothers  and  sisters — In  the 
land  of  your  ancestry. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  people  In  your 
homeland — and  particularly  for  the  young 
intellectuals— who  have  boldly  confronted 
the  Soviet  system  and  challenged  a  totali- 
tarian system. 

It  took  a  special  kind  of  courage  to  do 
what  many  of  you  did  In  the  early  days  of 
Ukraine's  struggle  to  resist  Soviet  tyranny. 
It  takes  Just  as  much  courage  for  the  peo- 
ple in  Ukraine  to  challenge  the  system  to- 
day— and,  more  Importantly,  to  challenge  It 
In  the  context  of  existing  Institutions. 

To  challenge  the  Soviets  In  the  courts— 
instead  cf  in  the  streets. 

I  know  you  are  proud  of  them— and  you 
should  be. 

I  know  you  are  proud  of  your  Ukrainian 
ancestry — and  you  should  be. 

I  share  the  view  of  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy, who  said  that  people  who  retain  their 
ties  to  the  land  of  tl.elr  fathers  are,  in  the 
last   analysis,    better   Americans   because  of 

You  have  kept  your  Ukrainian  culture — 
and  by  so  doing  you  enrich  the  culture  of 
the  United  States. 

You  have  kept  the  Ukrainian  devotion  to 
the  rights  of  all  human  beings — and  by  so 
doing  you  add  a  needed  dimension  to  the 
continuing  struggle  for  human  rights  In 
America. 

Most  of  all.  you  have  kept  the  Ukrainian's 
underlying  belief  in  the  freedom  of  man- 
kind—and that  faith  is  necessary  if  we  hope 
to  keep  alive  the  American  traditions  of 
freedom. 

In  short,  because  of  your  heritage — and 
because  of  your  pride  In  that  heritage— you 
are  better  citlze-.s  of  the  United  States,  and 
better  citizens  of  the  world. 

For  half  a  centurj-.  Ukraine  has  existed  in 
a  dark  night  of  oppression. 

I  Join  you  in  the  prayer  that  the  time 
may  not  be  far  off  when  the  day  of  freedom 
will  dawn  again  for  your  brothers  and  sis- 
ters In  your  beloved  homeland. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
quest  for  freedom  has  driven  men  to  en- 


dure the  greatest  hardships,  to  risk  aU 
against  fantastic  odds,  even  to  lay  down 
their  lives.  For  those  enslaved  In  oppres- 
sion, who  have  been  denied  their  God- 
given  rights,  the  desire  for  freedom 
bums  deep,  always  ready  to  erupt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  short  of  com- 
plete freedom  will  extinguish  that  flame 
There  is  no  better  proof  of  that  than  the 
brave,  silent  endurance  of  the  Ukrainian 
people.  This  country,  47  mUlion  strong, 
has  kept  the  torch  of  freedom  alive  for 
some  54  years  since  their  homeland  was 
brutally  overrun  by  a  foreign  aggressor. 
This  week,  we  pause  to  remember  that 
short-lived   but   rewarding  moment  in 
history,  54  years  ago.  when  the  Ukraine 
declared  its  independence.  It  was  fitting 
that  at  the  twilight  of  the  First  World 
War,  the  war  to  end  all  wars,  which  was 
dedicated  to  the  concept  of  self-deter- 
mination,   that    the    Ukrainian    people 
should    finally    rise    to    overturn    the 
tyranny  which  had  gripped  their  nation. 
However,  on  that  day  in  January  in 
1918.  the  Republic  of  Ukraine  faced  a 
monumental  task.  The  fledgling  Republic 
had  suffered   the  ravages  of  war    her 
economy  was  in  shambles,  and  her  fertile 
farmlands     were     a     wasteland.     The 
Ukraine  was  in  dire  need  of  help  and 
there  was  no  one  to  extend  it. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances, 
then,  that  the  Bolsheviks  in  1920  entered 
the  Ukraine  to  snufif  out  any  semblance 
of  democracy.  And,  so  it  remains  today. 
The  Ukraine  has  been  absorbed  into  the 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic;  it  is  a  nation 
in  name  only,  it  is  only  as  free  as  the 
determination  and  resolve  of  its  people 
to  persevere  in  the  face  of  tyranny. 

While  they  were  robbed  of  their  basic 
rights  and  denied  the  privilege  of  self- 
determination,  the  Ukrainian  people  stiU 
have  the  memories  of  that  day  54  years 
ago  when  freedom  crystallized  into  real- 
ity. It  is  this  memory,  a  brief  moment 
when  their  nation  lived,  which  prevents 
them  from  ever  knuckling  under  to  the 
forces  of  dictatorship.  Communism  may 
have  absorbed  this  country  and  others 
of  Eastern  Europe,  but  it  will  never  as- 
similate them. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  we  of  the  United  States 
should  join  with  Ukrainians  from  all  over 
the  world  in  commemorating  the  an- 
niversary of  their  independence.  For 
there  was  a  time,  a  time  not  long  ago  if 
measured  by  the  length  of  history,  that 
our  country  struggled  for  its  ovm  inde- 
pendence. Let  us  serve  notice  to  the 
Ukraine,  as  well  as  all  the  nations  of  the 
worid  who  yearn  for  freedom,  that  their 
struggle  is  not  in  vain  nor  without  hope 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  an  honor 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  observing  the 
54th  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
the  Ukrainian  Republic  and  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  gallant  Ukrainian  people. 

There  are  thousands  of  persons  in  my 
district  in  New  York  State  who  were 
either  born  in  the  Ukraine  or  are  Ameri- 
cans of  Ukrainian  heritage.  These  free- 
dom-loving individuals  have  made  nu- 
merous important  contributions  to 
western  New  York  and  I  am  proud  that 
they  have  chosen  to  reside  in  our  area 
On  January  22,  1918,  the  Ukrainians 
united  to  form  an  independent  state. 
This  newly  won  independence  was  cut 
shbrt  by  the  ruthless  invasion  of  the  Red 
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army  in  the  spring  of  1920  and  in  1923 
the  Ukraine  became  an  unwilling  captive 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Today  the 
Ukrainians  constitute  the  largest  non- 
Russian  population  both  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  Eastern  Europe — approxi- 
mately 45  million  people. 

The  freedom  gained  by  the  Ukrainian 
Republic  was  short  lived,  but  countless 
Ukrainian  Americans  commemorate  this 
anniversary  as  an  expression  of  their 
faith  that  freedom  will  one  day  be  re- 
stored to  the  land  of  their  forefathers 
As  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
of  America  has  stated : 

Although  the  true  Ukrainian  state  has 
been  destroyed,  the  Ukrainian  National 
Revolution  lives  on  In  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

Taras  Shevchenko  was  the  poet  lau- 
reate of  the  Ukraine  and  became  the 
symbol  of  Ukrainian  nationalism.  In  his 
poem.  "The  Legacy,"  he  expressed  the 
unconquerable  spirit  of  independence 
which  is  so  much  a  part  of  the  character 
of  this  brave  people : 

When  I  shall  die,  pray  let  my  bones 

High  on  a  mound  remain 
Amid  the  steppeland's  vast  expanse 

In  my  beloved  Ukraine: 
That  I  may  gaze  on  mighty  fields. 

On  Dnieper  and  his  shore. 
And  echoed  by  his  craggy  banks 

May  hear  the  Great  One  roar. 
When  from  Ukraine  that  stream  shall  bear 

Over  the  sea's  blue  sills 
Our  Foemen's  blood,  at  last  shall  I 

Forsake  the  fields  and  hills 
And  soar  up  to  commune  with  God 

In  his  eternal  hall. 
But  till  that  Day  of  Liberty 

I  know  no  God  at  all. 

Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky  and  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  are  to 
be  highly  commended  for  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  the 
plight  of  the  more  than  45  million 
Ukrainians  held  captive  by  Communist 
imperialism.  It  is  difficult  for  those  of  us 
who  have  always  lived  in  freedom  to 
imagine  its  loss.  We  should  use  our 
precious  heritage  of  liberty  to  continue 
to  support  in  every  way  possible  the 
Ukrainian  people's  str'jggle  for  freedom 
and  self-determination. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is.  indeed,  proper  that  we  In  America 
and  in  the  U.S.  Congresr  take  tUs  time  to 
pay  tribute  to  and  observe  the  54th  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  of  Ukraine. 

However,  it  Is  tragically  ironic  that  an 
"Independence  Day"  must  be  celebrated 
on  foreign  soil  and  that  the  peoples  for 
whom  the  day  should  hold  the  most 
meaning  are  denied  participation  because 
independence  and  freedom  are  now  a 
hope,  instead  of  a  reality. 

The  Ukrainian  people  fought  gallantly 
to  win  their  independence  from  czarist 
Russia,  only  to  be  invaded  a^aln  by  the 
new  Bolshevik  regime.  Since  that  time, 
Ukrainians  have  continued  to  struggle 
against  an  oppressive,  colonial  govern- 
ment whose  pronounced  policy  is  "cul- 
tural genocide,"  to  preserve  their  tradi- 
tions and  ethnic  heritage. 

Our  observance  here  today  is  not  only 
a  recognition  of  that  plight,  but  also  an 
overt  demonstration  of  our  empathy 
with  their  desire  for  freedom  and  our 
condemnation  of  the  hypothetical  poli- 
cies that  have  enslaved  their  country. 
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Hopefully,  adding  our  voices  to  the  cry 
for  freedom  will  help,  and  then,  perhaps, 
a  future  Ukraine  Independence  Day  will 
be  celebrated  on  homeland  soil. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting 
that  this  House  should  pause  today  to 
commemorate  the  54th  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence  and  to  remem- 
ber that  this  country  and  its  people  lie 
enslaved  by  the  Soviet  Union,  a  captive 
nation  where  basic  hioman  rights  are 
denied,  where  men  are  forbidden  to  speak 
freely,  where  dissent  Is  still  punished  by 
prompt  arrest  and  swift  imprisonment. 

The  Ukraine  won  its  independence  cm 
January  22,  1918,  in  a  revolution  not 
unlike  that  which  brought  America  its 
freedom  from  the  British.  Like  the  Amer- 
icans, the  Ukrainian  people  sought  a  free 
and  independent  state.  Unfortunately, 
this  was  not  the  case  as  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution,  dominated  by  the  Russians, 
contrary  to  its  high-sounding  slogans 
and  objectives  was  a  fraud,  and  the 
Communists  extended  their  domination 
over  other  non-Russian  nations  includ- 
ing the  Ukraine. 

The  Ukraine  is  the  largest,  most  dense- 
ly populated,  and,  economically,  the  most 
important  of  the  non-Russian  nations 
now  held  captive  and  enslaved  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  What  has  occurred  in  the 
Ukraine,  now  threatens  to  take  place  in 
all  of  Indochina.  Just  last  night,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  virtually 
offered  the  people  of  this  area  to  the 
Communist  powers  when  he  proposed 
that  the  Communist  Party  be  included 
in  a  new  coalition  government  of  South 
Vietnam;  furthermore,  he  promised  the 
Communists  that  the  United  States 
would  rehabilitate  Indochina,  including 
rebuilding  North  Vietnam,  with  foreign 
aid  financed  by  U.S.  taxpayer  dollars, 
pending,  of  course,  acceptance  of  his 
proposals  to  end  the  Vietnam  war  and 
release  American  POW's. 

It  is  fitting  then  to  look  closely  at 
what  has  happened  in  the  Ukraine.  Cer- 
tainly this  fate,  or  worse,  awaits  the 
people  of  Indochina  as  the  President 
continues  to  press  for  Communist  ap- 
peasement. 

This  country  has  never  demanded 
coalition  government  in  Communist 
colonies  including  democratic  parties,  or 
even  elections  like  we  force  on  our  free 
world  allies. 

The  incidents  of  the  week  prior  to 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  are  cer- 
tainly indicative  of  the  situation  in  that 
captive  nation.  Newspapers  of  January 
14  and  15  carried  stories  desiling  with 
the  sudden  arrest  of  13  Ukrainian  intel- 
lectuals for  "deliberately  false  fabrica- 
tions defaming  the  Soviet  State." 

These  articles  indicate  the  true  nature 
of  life  under  communism — repression, 
fear,  terror.  The  true  facts  stand  out 
starkly  in  contrast  to  the  public  "face" 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  a  mask  that  hides 
Communist  brutality  behind  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  mellowing  attitude  toward 
the  West  and  a  cotnstant  cry  of  peace. 
The  Soviet  Beaj-  is  still  vicious  and  self- 
possessing.  It  has  never  granted  self- 
determination  to  any  of  its  colonies. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
take  stock  of  the  world  situation  and 
recognize  the  true  meaning  of  life  imder 
communism  and  take  the  necessary  ac- 
tion to  call  the  attention  of  the  world  to 
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the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Soviets 
and  their  allies  to  maintain  and  further 
the  cause  of  world  Communist  domina- 
tion. 

I  Include  certain  related  articles  deal- 
ing with  repression  in  the  Ukraine  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  along  with  a  copy 
of  my  bill  calling  on  the  President  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  place 
the  questicMi  of  human  rights  violations 
in  the  Soviet-occupied  Ukraine  on  the 
agenda  of  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.   15,   1972) 

Soviet  Arrest  of  1 1  In  Ukraine  Reported  for 

Anti-State  Acts 

Moscow,  January  14. — The  Soviet  secret 
police  have  arrested  11  Ukrainians  apparent- 
ly on  suspicion  of  nationalist  activity,  reliable 
sources  said  today. 

All  were  held  under  an  article  of  the 
Ukrainian  criminal  code  that  prohibits  dis- 
semination of  "deliberately  false  fabrications 
defaming  the  Soviet  state,"  the  sources  said. 
The  article  carries  a  maximum  sentence  of 
three  years'  imprisonment. 

Tout  of  the  persons  were  arrested  Thurs- 
day m  Kiev,  the  Ukrainian  capital,  the 
sources  said.  Among  them,  they  added,  was 
Ivan  SvltUchny,  a  literary  critic. 

A  Ukrainian  underground  publication, 
Ukralnsky  Vlsny  (Ukrainian  Herald),  says 
that  Mr.  SvltUchny  Is  one  of  several  intel- 
lectuals whom  the  security  police  have  tried 
to  discredit. 

The  sources  said  that  the  seven  other  ar- 
rests were  made  Wednesday  In  Lvov,  the  main 
city  In  the  western  Ukraine  and  generally 
considered  one  of  the  strongest  centers  of 
Ukrainian  nationalism. 

The  seven  arrested  were  reported  to  have 
Included  a  former  television  journalist,  Vya- 
cheslav  Chornovll.  Mr.  Chomovll,  In  his  early 
30's,  was  sentenced  In  November,  1967,  to 
18  months  In  a  labor  camp  for  compiling  an 
underground  account  of  secret  police  meth- 
ods used  In  rounding  up  about  100  Ukrain- 
ian Intellectuals  in  1965  and  1966. 

About  20  of  those  arrested  then  were  even- 
tually tried  in  secret  in  1966  on  charges  of 
anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda. 

They  were  sentenced  to  labor-camp  terms 
ranging  from  six  months  to  six  years. 
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CHORNOVIL,        SvrTLICHNY        AND        11        OTHER 

Ukrainian  Intellectuals  Arrested — 
Ukrainian  Dissidents  Reported  Held 
Moscow. — In  a  sweeping  action  against 
Ukrainian  "nationalists,"  Soviet  secret  police 
have  arrested  11  leading  dissident  Intellec- 
tuals in  the  Ukraine,  reliable  sources  said 
yesterday. 

Among  those  held  by  police  Is  Vyacheslav 
Chornovll,  author  of  the  "Chornovll  Papers," 
an  account  of  the  trial  and  prison  camp  ex- 
Ijertencee  of  20  Ukrainian  Intellectuals  con- 
victed  In    1966   for   nationalist   agitation. 

After  the  account  was  written,  Mr.  Chor- 
novll was  sent  to  prison  in  1967  for  three 
years.  It  was  published  later  in  the  west. 

arrested    in    LVOV 

He  was  one  of  seven  persons  arrested 
Wednesday  In  Lvov,  a  city  In  the  Western 
Ukraine  where  nationalist  feeling  against 
Russians  is  reported  to  be  especially  strong. 

Four  people  were  taken  Into  custody  In 
the  Ukrainian  Republic  capital,  Kiev,  Thurs- 
day. They  Include  Ivan  Svltlychny,  a  former 
literary  critic  who  has  been  particularly  ac- 
tive In  the  nationalist  movement. 

The  sources  said  the  arrests  were  preceded 
by  a  series  of  raids  by  Soviet  secret  police 
on  the  homes  of  Intellectuals  In  Kiev  and 
Lvov. 

Those  held  are  all  charged  with  dissemi- 
nation of  "deliberately  false  fabrications  de- 
faming the  Soviet  state."  Conviction  on  the 
charge  carries  a  maximum  three-year  sen- 
tence. 


Despite  the  round-up  of  dissidents  that 
led  to  the  1966  trials,  the  Ukraine  has  con- 
tinued to  be  a  source  of  trouble  for  Moscow. 
Like  the  dissidents  centered  In  Moscow,  the 
Ukrainians  have  their  own  underground 
newspaper,  the  Ukrainian  Herald,  to  chron- 
icle their  battles  with  the  authorities. 

Some  of  them,  disturbed  by  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  the  Russificatlon  of  the  Ukraine, 
have  called  for  secession  from  the  Soviet 
Union — a  right  technically  guaranteed  in 
the  Constitution. 

In  the  most  famous  recent  case,  Valentin 
Moroy,  a  teacher,  was  sentenced  In  1970  to 
nine  years  In  prison  and  five  years  In  exile 
on  a  charge  of  anti-Soviet  agitation. 

Mr.  Chornovll  was  called  as  a  witness  at 
that  trial,  but  refused  to  testify  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  being  held  secretly,  in 
violation  of  Soviet  law. 

H.  Con.  Res.  64 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President,  acting 
through  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  Organization,  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  place  the  ques- 
tion of  human  rights  violations  In  the  Soviet- 
occupied  Ukraine  on  the  agenda  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
on  the  subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
pioneers  of  progress  and  in  so  doing  re- 
new our  faith  and  confidence  in  ourselves 
as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

In  1929  American  William  Green  cre- 
ated the  automatic  pilot  system  used  in 
aircraft  flight  control. 


THE  NIXON  PEACE  INITIATIVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison>  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  probably  never,  at  one  time  and 
place,  have  there  been  so  many  "Sunday- 
morning  quarterbacks"  as  here  in  Wash- 
ington last  night,  and  again  this  morn- 
ing. Hardly  had  President  Nixon  ended 
his  convincing  presentation  before  the 
American  people  last  night  when 
critics — many  of  whom  are  now  running 
for  his  job —  mounted  a  contrasting  bar- 
age  of  pessimism,  doubt,  and  gloom 
about  the  new  peace  proposal.  In  my 
opinion,  such  criticism  is,  at  best,  pre- 
mature; and  at  worst,  an  example  of  ab- 
ject politicking  at  a  time  when  we  should 
be  encouraging  the  President  In  his  re- 
newed efforts  to  find  a  way  to  end  this 
war. 

For  my  part,  I  find  the  Nixon  proposal 
both  constructive  and  encouraging.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  embodies  in  large 
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measure  the  negotiating  position  I  have 
been  trying  to  help  shepherd  the  Presi- 
dent toward,  with  both  my  influence  and 
my  votes,  over  these  past  3  years. 

I  see  two  possible  "sticking  points"  on 
which  I  woiild  like  to  comment. 

First — though  he  did  not  emphasize 
this  in  his  remarks — one  of  the  nine 
points  in  the  Nixon  proposal  calls  for 
the  Communists  to  withdraw  their 
forces  from  the  Southeast  Asia  coun- 
tries as  we  withdraw  the  balance  of  ours. 
Although  the  north  has  always  Insisted 
it  had  no  troops  in  those  countries,  it 
may  well  prove  unwilling  to  give  up  the 
territorial  gains  it  has  made  therein  at 
such  great  cost  to  itself.  But  there  may 
be  a  way  around  this  impasse — if  one 
develops.  I  was  in  South  Vietnam  in 
June  of  1970.  and  drove  through  large 
parts  of  it  and  also  flew  over  nearly 
every  other  portion  of  it,  as  well  as  over 
portions  of  Cambodia.  In  my  view,  much 
of  the  upland  and  inland  areas  of  South 
Vietnam — especially  near  the  "DMZ" 
and  along  the  Cambodian  border — are 
hardly  worth  anyone  fighting  over. 
These  areas  are  also,  now,  largely  those 
still  held  by  the  Communists. 

It  has  been  little  noticed,  but  the 
South  Vietnam  Government  has  suc- 
cessfully been  carrying  out  a  resettle- 
ment program  involving  its  citizens  in 
these  same  general  areas  for  about  a 
year  now.  Thus.  I  think  it  possible 
that — if  we  get  to  the  negotiating  stage 
on  this  point,  and,  remember,  the  Presi- 
dent indicated  last  night  he  was  flexible 
on  the  details  of  his  plan  as  long  as  the 
principles  were  accepted — some  of  these 
areas  could  be  ceded  to  the  north,  and 
new  boundary  lines  drawn  up.  This 
would  enable  the  north  to  hold  some 
of  its  hard-won  gains  and  also  save  face 
at  the  same  time.  This  is  an  idea  at  least 
worth  bearing  in  mind  as  we  await  fu- 
ture developments. 

The  second  trouble  spot  would  seem 
to  be  that  involving  the  future  govern- 
ment in  Saigon.  All  along  the  North 
has  insisted  that  we  either  "dump" 
Thieu  or,  alternatively  apparently,  par- 
ticipate clandestinely  in  his  overthrow. 
This  is  an  unacceptable  proposition. 
Perhaps  Thieu  was  not  reelected  in  the 
most  democratic  manner,  but  he  is  the 
"chosen"  head  of  his  nation  according 
to  the  ground  rules  then  pertaining 
therein.  And  his  willingness,  now,  to  ac- 
cept the  uncertainty  of  a  new  presiden- 
tial election — and  to  resign  a  month  be- 
fore the  same  is  held — is  really  the  one 
new  element  in  the  current  initiative 
toward  negotiations.  One  has  to  assume 
he  did  not  come  to  such  an  agreement 
easily.  All  along  he  has  been  telling  his 
people  that  he  would  never  accept  any 
arrangement  heading  toward  a  possible 
coalition  government. 

But  such  would  clearly  seem  to  be 
the  North's  opportunity,  now.  if  it  elects 
to  go  this  route,  with  all  political  ele- 
ments in  South  Vietnam  voting  in  such 
an  election,  including  the  indigenous 
Communists,  under  some  sort  of  inter- 
national supervision. 

Why  would  It  take  this  chance? 

The  critics  say  it  will  not.  because  it 

has  no  faith  in  the  democratic  process — 

and  no  experience  with  it,  either,  which 

may  be  beside  the  point. 

But  this  war  has  cost  the  North  dearly. 


too.  Its  people  must  be  as  tired  of  fight- 
ing as  are  the  people  in  the  South  and 
as  are  we.  The  alternative  would  seem 
to  be  a  long  war  of  attrition  against  the 
forces  of  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos — and.  if  the  American  people  allow 
it,  continued  punishment  under  XJ.S. 
aerial  bombardments  which,  while  ad- 
mittedly not  very  effective  militarily,  re- 
main Mr.  Nixon's  sole,  siu-viving  way  of 
keeping  military  pressure  on  the  North 
to  induce  negotiations. 

However,  even  if  Hanoi  is  reluctant 
to  again  try  to  achieve  its  ambitions 
through  the  ballot  box,  there  is  the  pos- 
sible chance  that  either  or  both  China 
and  Russia  could  now  encourage  the 
North  to  overcome  that  reluctance.  Of 
course,  this  is  highly  speculative  but, 
clearly.  President  Nixon  looks  for  some 
help  in  this  regard  in  both  Peking  and 
Moscow. 

Perhaps  neither  Peking  nor  Moscow 
has  any  great,  direct  political  influence 
in  Hanoi.  But  let  us  remember  that  China 
now  provides  Hanoi  with  a  large  part  of 
its  basic  food  needs,  while  Russia  pro- 
vides it  with  almost  all  of  its  war  ma- 
teriel. It  obviously  could  not  carry  on 
the  war  for  long  against  the  South  Viet- 
nam, Cambodian  and  even  the  ineffective 
Laotian  forces  without  such  help — and, 
without  such  help,  could  clearly  have 
little  hope  of  eventually  winning  such  a 
war  of  attrition. 

Why  would  China  help  us  in  this 
regard? 

That  is  a  good  question,  and  I  doubt 
if  anyone  has  any  clear  idea  of  the  Chi- 
nese leaders'  intentions  or  motivations. 
All  we  do  know  is  that  China,  for  what- 
ever reason,  does  seem  ready  to  reach 
some  sort  of  an  accommodation  with 
us — and  at  a  price  yet  to  be  determined. 
So  I  think  we  have  to  accept  the  fact 
that  this  specific  possibility  will  be  very 
much  on  the  Nixon  agenda  at  Peking, 
and  we  will  have  to  wait  until  after  that 
visit  to  see  if  such  a  hope  bears  fruit. 
As  for  Russia,  all  along  it  has  sup- 
posedly taken  no  interest  in  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  this  tragic  war  because  it 
has  served  the  Russian  purpose  to  have 
us  bogged  down  in  a  ground  war  in  Viet- 
nam, and  bitterly  divided  over  that  war 
at  home.  This  incentive,  if  it  ever  existed, 
is  no  longer  so  strong  now.  Thanks  to 
Mr.  Nixon,  our  involvement  in  the 
ground  war  is  virtually  ended  and — 
though  Vietnam  will  probably  be  an 
issue  in  the  elections  here  this  fall — 
much  of  our  division  over  that  war  has 
been  narrowed.  Thus,  again,  I  think  it 
very  much  within  the  realm  of  possi- 
bility that  Moscow  may  now,  finally,  be 
willing  to  use  its  oflBces  to  encourage  a 
political  settlement  of  this  long  dispute — 
particularly  if  it  can  have  a  hand,  direct 
or  indirect,  in  trying  to  assure  some  form 
of  a  coalition  government  in  Saigon. 

Thus,  all  in  all,  I  believe  Mr.  Nixon 
has  finally  gotten  us  around  to  a  basis 
upon  which  this  war  can  really  be  ended. 
And  I  further  believe  that,  despite  the 
sniping  of  the  President's  political  critics 
and  despite  the  gloomy  forecasts  of  some 
commentators,  this  plan  has  a  clear 
chance. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  will  sup- 
port the  President  in  this  initiative.  I 
say  this  because  I  believe  that,  all  along, 
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they  have  generally  imderstood  that  our 
mere  withdrawal  from  the  conflict  would 
not  end  this  war  for  anyone  but  our- 
selves, and  that  they  have  instinctively 
felt  that,  after  having  so  mistakenly 
gotten  nearly  all  of  Southeast  Asia  so 
deeply  involved  in  this  conflict,  we 
owed — even  at  some  additional  cost  to 
ourselves — those  people  our  best  efforts 
at  triily  ending  it  in  the  only  way  it  can 
be  ended,  which  is  through  a  broad,  po- 
litical settlement. 

That  is  what  President  Nixon  is  reach- 
ing for,  and  it  is  what  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  reaching  for — so  I,  for  one, 
hope  and  pray  that  this  plan  will  be  sup- 
ported here  at  home  and  thus  given 
every  possible  chance  to  succeed  abroad. 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PRESIDENT'S 
BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Bow>  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  President's  1973  budget  is 
dependent  upon  the  f>assage  by  Congress 
of  authorizing  legislation  for  budget 
items  totaling  $52  billion.  This  includes 
$42  billion  in  expiring  legislation  which 
is  proposed  for  extension  and  requires 
renewal,  and  $10  billion  in  new  legisla- 
tion proposed  for  later  transmittal. 

At  my  request,  the  administration  has 
provided  me  with  the  following  detailed 
lists  of  all  budget  items  which  are  de- 
pendent uix)n  additional  authorizing 
legislation : 

Recommended  1973  amounts  requiring 
additional  authorizing  legislation 

(Note. — These  amounts  are  recommended 
In  the  1973  Budget,  but  the  Congress  does  not 
generally  act  on  these  appropriation  requests 
until  after  enactment  of  the  authorizing 
legislation.) 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

FUNDS    APPROPRIATED    TO    THE    PRESIDENT 

Foreign  assistance: 

International  security  assist- 
ance: 

Military  assistance 780.000 

Foreign  military  credit  sales.         527,  000 
Economic  supporting  assist- 
ance           807,400 

International  development 
assistance : 
Multilateral    assistance:    In- 
ternational     organizations 

and  programs 175,335 

Bilateral  assistance: 
Grants  and  other  programs-  -         539,  358 

Development   loans 634,500 

Contingencies   100,000 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity: 
Economic      opportunity      pro- 
gram   757.876 

Total,   funds   appropriated 

to  the  President 4,321,469 

COMMB31CE 

Maritime  Administration:  Sal- 
aries and  expenses 3,900 

Total.  Commerce 3,900 

DEFENSE — MTLITART 

Aircraft  procurement.  Army 134.  500 

Missile  procurement.  Army 1,  153,  400 

Procurement    of    weapons    and 

tracked  combat  vehicles.  Army.         259,  500 

Procurement  of  aircraft  and  mis- 
siles.  Navy 3.871,200 

Shipbuilding      and      conversion. 

Navy 3.  564,  300 
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other  procurement,  Navy 219,900 

Procurement,  Marine  Corps 85,200 

Aircraft  procurement,  Air  Force.  .  2,612,  700 

MlssUe  procurement.  Air  Force..  1.772.300 
Research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation: 

Army   2.051.100 

Navy 2.710.900 

Air   Force 3,178,600 

Defense  agencies 507.  200 

Emergency  fund.  Defense 50,000 

Military  construction: 

Army   969,323 

Navy 490,490 

Air   Force 291,285 

Defense  ager.cies 46.  400 

Army  National  Guard 40,000 

Air  National  Guard 10,  600 

Army    Reserve 38,200 

Naval  Reser\e 16,000 

Air  Force  Reserve 7,000 

F-im.ily  Housing.  Defense 977,200 

Operation  and  maintenance,  civil 

defense    29.041 

.Special  foreign  currency  program.  3.  000 


Social   and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices   

Total.    Health.    Education, 
and  Welfare 

INTERIOR 

Water  and  Power  Resources: 
Bureau  of  Reclamation; 

Construction    and    Rehabili- 
tation   

Upper  Colorado  River  storage 

project  

Water  Quality  and  Research: 
Office  of  Saline  Water:   Saline 
water  conversion 

Total,    Interior 


LABOR 

Manpower  Administration : 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Manpower  training  services. 


836,  243 


1,312.005 


8,840 
38,  185 

26,  871 

73, 896 


61.890 
1,633,336 


National  Highway  Traffic  Safe- 
ty Administration: 

Traffic  and  highway  safety.. 

State  and  community  high- 
way safety 

Highway  trust  fund:  trust 
fund  share  of  highway 
safety  programs 

Total,  Transportation 
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36.  900 
33,333 

66.  667 


2.274.  130 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

Operating  expenses 2,072.830 

Plant  and  capital  equipment 366.  860 

Total.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission         2.439,690 


NATIONAL    AERONAUTICS    AND    SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Research  and  development 2,600.900 

Construction  of  facilities 77,300 

Research  and  program  manage- 
ment      700.800 


Total.    Labor 1,696,256 


Total,  Defense — Military..  25.089,339 


DEPARTMENT    OP     HEALTH,     EDUCATION,     AND 
WELFARE 

Health    Services    and    Mental    Health 
Administration: 

Health  services  delivery 19.000 

Preventive  health  services 8,  500 

Office  of  Education: 
School   assistance  In   federally 

affected    areas 430,910 

Library  resources 14,000 

Higher  education  facilities  loan 
and  Insurance  fund:  cur- 
rent     3,352 

I  1973  BUDGET, 


TRANSPORTATION 

Coast  Guard : 

Ojjerating  expenses 

Acquisition,  construction,  and 

Improvements 

Reserve  training 

Research,     development,     test, 

and  evaluation 

Federal  Highway  Administration: 

Highway  Beautification 

Highway  trust  fund:   Federal- 
aid  highways 

Forest  highways 

Public  lands  highways 

Trust  fund  share  of  other  high- 
way programs 


Total,  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administra- 
tion         3,379.000 


297,  693 

135,660 
23, 529 

1.348 

60.000 

1,  550,  000 
33,000 
16. 000 

20,000 


OTHER   INDEPENDENT   AGENCIES 

Action:  Total  operating  expenses  184,  127 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 

Agency    10.000 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 4,646 

Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting      45,000 

National  Science  Foundation 653,000 

Small  Business  Administration..  475,970 


Total,    Other    independent 

agencies    1,372,743 


Grand        total :        Budget 

authority    41.961,428 


ITEMS  PROPOSED  FOR  LATER  TRANSMITTAL  UNDER  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 
|ln  thousands  Of  dollarsi 


1972 


1973 


BA 


Out 


BA 


Out 


1,130 
380, 000 


Executive  Office  of  the  President:  Council 

on  International  Economic  Policy. 
Funds  appropriated  to  the  President:  In- 
ternational financial  institutions . 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corp  : 

Administrative  and  operating  ex- 
penses  

FCICfund .,.'. 

Farmers  Home  Administration: 

Direct  loan  account 

Agiicultural  credit  insurance  fund.     —163,094 


1972 


1973 


BA 


Out 


BA 


980 
10.000 


1,341 

910, 000 

-1.000 


-20, 158 
20,158 


Total,  Agriculture 


•  163,  094 


-136.503 
-137,503 


1,316 
103, 000 


-1.053 
1,452 

3,977 
-593,816 

-589,440 


Department  of  Commetce,  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration: Operating  differential  sub- 
sidies. .        

Department  of  Defense: 

All-volunteer  armed  force 

Military  retirement  systems  reform. .. 


15,  000 


15,000 


Department  of  the  Interior: 

Bureau      of      Land      Management: 
Management  of  land  and  resources. 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs: 

Resources  management 

Revolving  fund  for  loans  . 

Territorial  Affairs:  Trust  Territory  of 

the  Pacific  Islands _ 

Geological  Survey:  Surveys,  investiga- 
tions, and  research...   .   .   .       _   . 

Bureau  of  Mines:  Conservation  and 
development  of  mineral  resources. . 


Out 


20.000 


10, 000 


5,000 
1.000 


1,000 


4,000 
5,000 

4,000 
1,000 

1,000 

l.OCO 

5.000 

4,000 

7.000 

7,000 

Total,  Interior 


400  000 
296,000 


Total,  Defense i 696,000 


390,  000 
290, 000 

680, 000 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: 
Food  and  Drug  Administration:  Food, 

drug,  and  product  safety 

Health  Services  and   f.iental   Health 
Administration:     Health     services 

planning  and  development . 

Office  of  Education: 

Education  revenue  sharing . . 

Emergency  school  assistance 

Higher  education 

National      Foundation     for     Higher 

Education .       . 

National  InMitute  of  Education 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service' 
Grants    to    States    for    public 

assistance.  .. 

Social  and  rehabilitation  services. 
Social  Security  Administration:  Pay- 
ments to  social  security  trust  funds. 
Welfare  reform 


57, 000 


9,000 


500,000 
259,  500 

3.000 
3.000 


80,665 


1,000 
2,500 


200,  000 


15,000 


38, 845 


60,  000 

223,911 
1,000,000 
-288,  000 

100, 000 
125, 000 


-859,220 
10,000 

1,478,000 
450,000 


29,743 


36,  O&O 

110,000 
381,000 
-28,  500 

30, 000 
50,000 


-859, 220 
2,348 

4,195,000 
350,000 


Total,  HEW \. 1.022.050 


108, 165      2.  338,  536       4,  296,  371 


Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment: Urban  community  development 
revenue  sharing _. 


490,  000 


490,01 


Department  of  State:  International  Bound- 
ary and  Water  Co,Tnmission:  Construc- 
tion... 
Department  of  Transportation:  Federal 
Railroad  Administration:  Federal  grants 
to  the  National  Railroad.Passenger  Corp. 
Department    of    the    Treasury:    General 

revenue  sharing 

Environmental  Protection  Agency:  Opera- 
tions, research,  and  facilities . 

Veterans'  Administration: 

Compensation  and  pensions 

Readjustnent  benefits 

Medical  care 

Medical   administration  and   miscel- 
laneous operating  expenses 

General  operating  expenses  .  .  

Grants  for  construction  of  State  ex- 
tended care  facilities " 


6,000 

1.000 

42,000 

27.000 

12,  881 

533  .. 

4  345 

170,000 

105, 000  . 

65.000 

2, 500, 000     2, 250. 000 


25,000 
54,100 


25,000 
143, 100 


5,  300  OOO 

35,000 

151,700 

163  300 

15.945 

155 

-1,000 

2,700 


5.  000.  000 

22,000 

151,  700 

167,  300 

15,  945 

155 
-1,000 


Total,  VA. 


79,100 


168,100 


332.  80C 


334. 100 


Other  independent  agencies: 

Fedeial  payment  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  .  ...  1,000  1,000 

Federal  contribution  to  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority ..  

Payment  to  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 1,500  1,500 

Water  Resources  Council 


Total ,  other  i  ndependent 

Total,  items  proposed  for  later 
transmittal  under  proposed  legis- 
lation  


2.500 


2,500 


22,000 


8.481 

1,500 
1,000 

32,981 


12.  000 


8,481 

1.500 
800 

2L,781 


4,026,017      2,661,248    10,041,155      10,456,473 
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We  are  all  aware  of  the  considersUale 
delays  in  the  passage  of  authorizing  leg- 
islation during  the  last  session,  in  both 
the  House  and  in  the  other  body,  which 
impeded  timely  consideration  of  several 
appropriations  bills  by  the  House  and 
constituted  the  major  cause  of  the  late 
adjournment  of  the  congressional  session 
last  December.  I  believe  it  is  essential 
that  Congress  take  action  on  this  neces- 
sary authorizing  legislation  much  earlier 
than  last  year  so  that  this  session  of  Cai- 
gress  can  achieve  an  early  adjournment. 
I  support  the  suggestion  of  the  Speaker 
and  the  minority  leader  that  a  midyear 
deadline  be  set  for  the  passage  of  all 
budget   authorizing  legislation.   I   have 
suggested  to  the  House  Rules  Committee 
that  a  new  rule  be  adopted  in  1973  which 
would  waive  all  points  of  order  against 
appropriations  bills  based  on  lack  of  au- 
thorization    after    this     deadline    has 
passed.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
would  thus  be  allowed  to  proceed  with 
its  work  regardless  of  delays  caused  by 
the  legislative  committees  or  by  the  other 
body,  and  one  important  roadblock  to  an 
early  adjournment  would  be  eliminated. 
Improvement  of  our  procedures  for  re- 
viewing the  budget  is  also  imperative  for 
other  significant  reasons.  We  must  put 
an  end  to  the  practice  of  approving  many 
of   our   most  important   appropriations 
bills  6  months  or  more  after  the  stari; 
of  the  fiscal  year  they  are  supposed  to 
cover.  We  must  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  a  succession  of  stopgap  continuing 
resolutions  which  admit  the  inability  of 
Congress  to  act  on  a  timely  basis. 

Delays  in  the  passage  of  the  appn-opri- 
ations  bills  have  once  again  forced  the 
executive  branch  to  formulate  budget 
proposals  for  the  year  ahead  without 
knowing  what  the  Congress  would  pro- 
vide in  its  action  on  the  prior  year's 
budget.  And  this  is  now  the  second  year 
in  succession  that  the  President  has  sub- 
mitted his  budget  message  to  Congress 
with  action  still  pending  on  one  prior 
year  appropriation  bill.  It  is  essential  to 
the  orderly  fiscal  management  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  Congress  put 
its  house  in  order. 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  FOR 
VIETNAM  ERA  VETERANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Halpern)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  9104,  to  amend  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  pub- 
lic service  employment  for  Vietnam  era 
veterans. 

This  body  was  quick  to  support  a  pro- 
vision in  the  recently  enacted  Emergency 
Employment  Act,  which  required  that  an 
application  for  financial  assistance  for  a 
public  service  employment  program  in- 
clude provisions  setting  forth  such  as- 
surances as  the  following: 

First,  special  consideration  in  filling 
public  service  jobs  must  be  given  to  im- 
employed  and  underemployed  persons 
who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  Indo- 
china or  Korea  on  or  after  August  5, 
1964; 

Second,  the  applicant  shall  make  a 


special  effort  to  acquaint  such  individ- 
uals with  the  program  and  coordinate 
efforts  on  their  behalf  with  requirements 
relating  to  job  counseling  and  employ- 
ment services  for  veterans  authorized  by 
chapter  41  of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code,  or  with  such  efforts  carried  out  by 
other  public  or  private  organizations  or 
agencies. 

I  believe  that  these  assurances  re- 
quired by  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  made  a  good  beginning  toward  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  the  outrageously  high 
rates  of  unemployment  among  the  men 
who  have  represented  us  on  the  battle- 
fields. To  carry  out  these  provisions,  the 
administrative  regulations  provide  that 
the  Employment  Service  first  refer  "spe- 
cial veterans"  for  these  public  service 
employment  jobs — a  special  veteran  is 
one  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  in 
Indochina  or  Korea,  including  the  waters 
adjacent  thereto,  on  or  after  August  5, 
1964,  and  who  received  other  than  a  dis- 
honorable discharge — and  seccwid,  refer 
other  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era;  and 
that  a  list  of  such  job  openings  be  made 
available  to  any  other  public  or  private 
organizations  or  agencies  including  vet- 
erans organizations. 

No  requirements  are  made,  and  no  spe- 
cial incentives  are  given,  to  assure  that 
actual  preference  in  choosing  partici- 
pants be  given  to  veterans.  Rather,  the 
regulations  merely  state  that  each  pro- 
gram agent  shall  be  responsible  for  as- 
suring that  preference  for  selecting  par- 
ticipants under  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  be  given  to  unemployed  from 
groups  included  on  a  list  of  eight  sep- 
arate categories. 

On  this  list  are  included,  besides  spe- 
cial    veterans,    such     all-encompassing 
categories  as  young  persons  18  years  of 
age  or  older  who  are  entering  the  labor 
force,  individuals  45  years  of  age  or  older, 
persons  who  have  become  unemployed 
or  imderemployed  as  a  result  of  tech- 
nological change,  and  others  who  come 
from   socioeconomic    backgrounds   gen- 
erally associated  with  substantial  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment.  Never- 
theless, it  appears  as  if  the  goal  of  filling 
one-third  of  all  public  service  jobs  with 
veterans  is  being  met  and  even  exceeded. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  moimtain 
of  problems  facing  the  newly  discharged 
veteran  returning  to  civilian  life  and  the 
mainstream  of  the  economic  world  merits 
even  greater  attention  being  paid  to  help- 
ing these  young  men  find  jobs.  And  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  usual  problems 
faced  by  newly  discharged  servicemen 
have,  as  a  result  of  the  economic  slow- 
down, been  intensified  during  the  past 
year,  to  the  extent  that  the  imemploy- 
ment  rate  for  veterans  age  20  to  29  in- 
creased from  6.4  percent  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1970  to  8.3  percent  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1971, 1  think  that  much 
more  comprehensive  legislation  is  dras- 
tically needed.  For  during  those  same  pe- 
riods, the  imemployment  rate  for  non- 
veterans  in  that  age  group  was  6.2  and 
6.9,  respectively.  But  these  figures  do  not 
accurately  reflect  the  whole  picture.  For 
the  younger  veterans,  age  20  to  24,  the 
imemployment  rate  is  greater  by  almost 
a  full  percent,  and  for  minority  veterans 
the  unemployment  rate  is  almost  double 
these  percentages.  Altogether,  approxi- 


mately 320,000  of  our  veterans  are  cur- 
rently imemployed. 

These  statistics  clearly  point  to  the 
employment  crisis  among  our  exsoldiers. 
These  young  men  have  sacrificed  much, 
both  physically  and  emotionally,  for  this 
great  Nation.  At  the  same  time,  they  have 
given  up  precious  years  that  are  normally 
crucial  in  the  process  of  career  develop- 
ment. 

Now  it  Is  time  for  this  Nation  to  do 
something  for  these  brave  men  in  re- 
turn; and  it  is  plainly  obvious  that  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act,  while  mov- 
ing in  the  right  direction,  has  not  gone  far 
enough.  Therefore,  I  urge  unanimous 
support  for  quick  passage  of  H.R.  9104, 
which  would  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  specifically  provide  public 
service  employment  for  Vietnam  era 
veterans. 

This  bill  would  authorize  $100  million 
for  the  1972  fiscal  year  and  $500  million 
for  the  1973  fiscal  year,  to  be  released 
through  a  trigger  mechanism  tied  to  the 
unemployment  rate. 

Accordingly,  $75  million  would  be  re- 
leased when  the  seasonaUy  adjusted  rate 
of  unemployment  among  Vietnam  era 
veterans  equals  or  exceeds  3  percent  for 
three  consecutive  months;  and  $10  mil- 
lion for  each  Increment  of  one-half  of  1 
percent  in  the  average  rate  of  imemploy- 
ment sustained  for  3  consecutive  months. 
Such  funds  shall  be  available  to  eli- 
gible applicants  who  shall  be  States, 
cities,  counties  and  other  units  of  general 
local  government;  Indian  tribes;  and 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies 
ajid  institutions.  They  shall  be  appor- 
tioned on  an  equitable  basis  among 
States  and  within  each  State  among  lo- 
cal areas,  to  the  extent  practicable.  In 
proportion  to  unemployment  In  each 
such  area. 

This  bill  also  provides  that  in  addition 
to  employment  in  public  service  jobs, 
participants  may  receive  training  and 
manpower  services  to  boost  their  long- 
range  employability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  immediate  passage 
of  this  public  service  employment  bill  for 
Vietnam  era  veterans.  For  its  enactment 
would  be  the  very  least  we  could  do  to 
show  the  5'/2  million  veterans  of  the 
tragic  Vietnam  era  how  much  we  as 
Congressmen  appreciate  their  service  to 
our  country  and  their  efforts  to  keep  this 
Nation  strong. 


BUDGET.  STATE  OF  THE  UNION  AND 
ECONOMIC  DISARRAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  » Mr.  Burke  >  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  no  secret  that  the  economic 
problems  facing  this  country  rank  today 
as  probably  the  No.  1  preoccupation  of 
the  citizens  of  this  land— certainly  the 
No.  1  domest:c  preoccupation.  The  news 
during  the  reces.«,  in  my  opinion,  while 
each  of  us  was  fcack  home  in  his  district 
furnished  u>  with  further  evidence  of  two 
more  a.spects  of  this  phenomenon:  The 
bad  news  got  worse  and  we  were  able  to 
measure  the  reaction  of  our  constituents 
firsthand  to  this  news.  In  other  words,  we 
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now  know  firsthand  that  what  the  polls 
have  been  saying  for  some  time  is  true. 
The  Nation  is  concerned  about  the  State 
and  well-being  of  its  economy.  In  all  my 
years  in  Congress.  I  cannot  remember 
when  more  people  saw  me  during  my 
visits  around  the  district  with  one  thing 
uppermost  on  their  minds:  Either  they 
were  out  of  work  and  looking  for  work  or 
they  were  worried  about  just  how  long 
their  present  job  would  last.  So  it  is  not 
surprising  to  me  to  read  that  the  unem- 
ployment statistics  seem  to  be  locked  in 
at  a  national  rate  In  excess  of  6  percent. 
And  I  know  my  own  State's  average  this 
past  year  has  been  higher.  No  one  giving 
a  year -end  review  of  the  State  of  the  Na- 
tion in  the  past  few  weeks  could  fail  but 
notice  this.  In  New  England,  unemploy- 
ment totals  were  higher  in  1971  than  they 
were  in  1970.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  unem- 
ployment in  the  manufacturing  sector  of 
the  economy  today  stands  at  the  highest 
level  since  1947  when  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics  first  started  compiling  such 
figures.  On  December  27  the  Department 
of  Commerce  released  figures  to  confirm 
what  everyone  had  been  expecting  for 
some  time,  that  it  was  virtually  impos- 
sible that  this  Nation  would  not  wind  up 
with  its  first  trading  defict  in  100  years. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  trading  deficit  for 
the  first  11  months  of  1971  stood  at  $1.7 
billion.  Whatever  good  news  might  be 
contained  in  the  December  trade  figures 
when  they  are  released,  it  is  clear  they 
cannot  completely  reverse  or  wipe  out 
this  staggering  deficit.  A  few  weeks  be- 
fore the  Commerce  Department  also  had 
the  unpleasant  task  of  announcing 
that  the  balance-of -payments  deficit  for 
the  third  quarter  stood  at  the  incredible 
figure  of  $12.1  billion  in  the  red.  While 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury  ofBcially  con- 
tinues to  maintain  a  stiff  upper  lip  in  the 
face  of  such  an  overwhelming  conver- 
gence of  dismal  statistics,  it  is  clear  that 
even  an  inveterate  optimist  has  reason  to 
be  concerned  about  just  how  long  even 
the  world's  most  prosperous  economy  can 
withstand  such  bad  news.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  third  quarter  deficit  exceeded 
what  was  the  full  year  record  deficit  of 
$9.82  biUion  scored  in  1970.  It  is  time  we 
stopped  kidding  ourselves  and  taking 
false  comfort  in  official  excuses  about 
temporary  aberrations  and  statistical 
flukes  to  explain  away  these  figures.  As  if 
we  needed  anything  to  confirm  this  trend 
of  disastrous  balance  of  trade  flgures, 
disastrous  balance-of-payment  figures, 
and  depressing  unemployment  figures, 
we  have  only  to  look  at  what  they  are 
predicting  the  budget  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1972  will  be.  Current  estimates  are 
that  it  may  well  reach  $40  billion.  This 
on  the  heels  of  a  record  $23  billion  for 
1971.  Already  the  Treasury  Department 
has  armounced  its  plans  to  petition  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  a  fur- 
ther increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  of  the 
Nation  from  the  $430  billion  "temporary" 
ceiling  to  another  "temporary"  ceiling 
higher  up  in  the  stratosphere  of  deficit 
spending.  So  much  for  the  self-fulfilling 
budget  which  was  announced  with  such 
fanfare  a  year  ago.  If  you  will  remember 
then,  the  administration  argued  that  It 
was  a  new  concept  in  budget-making,  a 
budget  that  was  literally  going  to  spend 


itself  into  balance  within  12  months.  Yet, 
because  of  the  poor  performance  of  the 
economy,  the  sluggish  increase  in  the 
gross  national  product's  rate  of  growth 
of  no  more  than  2^2  percent,  the  con- 
tinued avalanche  of  foreign  Imports,  our 
total  income — the  very  foundation  of 
Treasury's  revenue — failed  to  reach  ex- 
pected heights. 

But  what  are  we  treated  to  with  the 
new  budget?  A  repeat  performance.  If 
last  year's  budget,  which  was  supposed  to 
result  in  an  $11  billion  plus  deficit  is  re- 
sulting in  a  $38  billion  deficit,  what  are 
we  to  expect  from  one  designed  to  result 
in  a  $25.5  billion  deficit?  Perhaps  our 
concern  might  be  offset  somewhat  If  the 
budget's  priorities  were  directed  to  where 
the  needs  are  greatest.  But  again  we  see 
little  redirection  and  more  of  the  same. 
Whatever  else  might  be  said  of  this 
budget,  It  Is  hardly  innovative. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  dismal 
news,  which  seems  to  have  come  to  a  head 
during  the  past  4  weeks,  who  can  fail  to 
mention  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  dollar  is 
going  to  have  to  be  devalued  and  because 
our  position,  vis-a-vis,  other  economies 
in  the  world,  is  so  weak,  apparently  there 
is  going  to  be  a  delay  in  coming  to  Con- 
gress for  authorization  for  the  devalua- 
tion until  our  negotiators  can  get  some 
convincing  concessions  from  our  foreign 
trading  partners.  In  other  words,  so 
weakened  has  our  bargaining  position  be- 
come, because  of  economic  problems  at 
home  and  abroad,  a  major  concession 
such  as  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  vir- 
tually unthinkable  a  few  short  months 
ago,  still  leaves  our  negotiators  In  a  very 
tough  position  as  far  as  negotiations  are 
concerned.  Naturally,  much  has  been 
claimed  for  such  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow 
as  the  devaluation  of  the  once-mighty 
dollar,  but  there  is  a  danger  in  this. 
Whatever  short  rim  temporary  trading 
advantages  are  gained  from  dollar  de- 
valuation will  be  ultimately  and  inevit- 
ably offset  unless  something  more  basic 
is  done  to  tackle  the  roots  of  this  Na- 
tion's economic  problems,  Otherwise,  the 
economy  will  be  like  a  cancer  patient  in 
the  absence  of  an  underlying  recovery. 
The  question  is,  will  the  cutting  this  time 
be  a  once-and-for-all  operation  or  will 
further  surgery  be  necessary? 

So,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Congressmen 
and  Senators  alike  returned  last  week 
particularly  interested  in  hearing  what 
the  President  would  have  to  say  and  pro- 
pose as  far  as  our  serious  economic  prob- 
lems were  concerned.  Unfortunately,  I 
regret  having  to  report  listening  to  the 
relevant  sections  of  the  State  of  the 
Union  address  as  well  as  to  the  budget  he 
has  proposed  I  find  little  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  he  has  chosen  to  continue  more 
of  the  same  economic  iwlicies,  placing 
what  I  feel  to  be  an  excessive  degree  of 
trust  and  confidence  in  the  ability  of  a 
few  men  on  a  few  boards  to  administer 
wage  and  price  controls  in  such  a  way 
as  to  cure  our  economic  ills.  Something 
else,  however,  seems  to  be  needed  in  the 
way  of  cure  than  controls  which  amount 
to  nothing  more  than  attempts  to  keep 
the  lid  on.  Unfortunately,  the  questions 
the  President  himself  admitted  he  had 
not  solved  remain  to  haunt  us.  What 
steps  are  being  taken  to  stimulate  em- 


ployment and  curb  unemployment? 
What  steps  are  being  taken  to  end  the 
avalanche  of  imports  into  this  country, 
costing  as  they  do  the  jobs  of  American 
workers?  What  trade  barriers  are  being 
dismantled  at  the  borders  of  our  foreign 
trading  partners  in  order  to  allow  Amer- 
ican exports  to  have  a  fighting  chance 
overseas?  What  steps  are  being  taken  to 
make  investment  at  home  more  attrac- 
tive than  investment  overseas  at  a  time 
when  we  are  losing  technological  advan- 
tages because  of  failure  to  keep  up  with 
the  necessary  investment  in  modern 
plants  and  machinery  at  home?  As  I  said, 
Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us  expressed  a  keen 
sense  of  disappointment  after  reading 
the  President's  messages  these  past  few 
days,  but  the  last  word  has  not  been 
spoken,  the  last  question  has  not  been 
asked  on  this  subject.  In  the  coming 
weeks.  Congress  will  have  opportunities 
to  question  most  conscientiously  and  in 
the  greatest  possible  detail  administra- 
tion witnesses  as  they  testify  before  the 
various  committees  on  permission  to 
raise  the  debt  ceiling  still  further,  con- 
gressional approval  and  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar,  the  various  proposals 
of  the  budget  itself,  and  certainly  any 
administration  proposals  in  the  area  of 
foreign  trade.  I  am  convinced  upon  re- 
turning to  Washington  that  the  people 
at  home  feel  that  we  are  their  last  hope 
in  court.  We  cannot  let  them  down  where 
their  very  livelihood  is  concerned. 

NOTE 

Events  move  so  quickly  that  even  while 
I  was  preparing  these  remarks,  two  of 
the  missing  figures  referred  to  above 
have  been  kindly  furnished  us  by  the 
administration.  This  mornings  F>apers 
Indicate  that  the  administration  Is  re- 
questing a  $50  billion  increase  in  the  Na- 
tion's debt  ceiling.  Based  on  past  experi- 
ence, I  think  it  is  safe  to  assume  we  can 
ignore  the  word  "temporary  "  in  their  ap- 
plication. The  second  impressive  statis- 
tic supplied  yesterday  by  the  Commerce 
Department  is  that  the  1971  trade  deficit 
stands  at  $2.05  billion,  now  that  the  De- 
cember figures  have  been  tabulated. 
When  compared  to  the  1970  surplus  of 
$2.7  billion,  we  are  in  effect  dealing  with 
a  deterioration  of  the  magnitude  of  close 
to  $5  billion  in  the  space  of  12  months  in 
this  country's  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. Stopping  just  short  of  applying  the 
world  'crisis'  to  the  situation,  I  think  it 
is  safe  to  conclude  that  this  is  a  most  seri- 
ous situation. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  FOREIGN  POLICY 
SPEECH 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  include  at  this  point  the  speech  of  the 
President  delivered  last  night  and  also 
an  editorial  from  this  mornings  New 
York  Times,  which  I  have  previously 
referred  to: 

Text  or  a  Foreign  Policy  Statement  bt 
THE  President  To  Be  Delivered  on  Na- 
tionwide Radio  and  Television — The 
Oval  Office 

I  have  asked  for  this  television  time  to- 
night to  make  public  a  plan  for  peace  which 
can  bring  to  an  end  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

The  offer  that  I  shall  now  present,  on  be- 
half of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
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and  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam, 
with  the  full  knowledge  and  approval  of 
President  Thleu,  Is  both  generous  and  far 
reaching. 

It  Is  a  plan  to  end  the  war  now;  It  Includes 
an  offer  to  withdraw  all  American  forces 
within  six  months  of  an  agreement;  Its  ac- 
ceptance would  mean  the  speedy  return  of 
all  the  prisoners  of  war  to  their  homes. 

Three  years  ago  when  I  took  office,  there 
were  550.000  American  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam: the  number  killed  In  action  was  run- 
ning as  high  as  300  a  week;  there  were  no 
plans  to  bring  any  Americans  home;  the 
only  thing  that  had  been  settled  In  Paris 
was  the  shape  of  the  conference  table. 

I  Immediately  moved  to  fulflll  a  pledge  I 
had  made  to  the  American  people:  to  bring 
about  a  peace  that  could  last,  not  only  for  the 
United  States,  but  for  the  long-suffering 
people  of  Southeast  Asia. 

There  were  two  honorable  paths  open  to 
us. 

The  path  of  negotiation  was,  and  Is,  that 
path  we  prefer.  But  It  takes  two  to  negotiate: 
there  had  to  be  another  way  In  case  the 
other  side  refused  to  negotiate. 

That  path  was  called  Vletnamlzation.  Inls 
meant  training  and  equipping  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  defend  themselves,  and  stead- 
ily withdrawing  Americans  as  they  developed 
i.-'ie  capacity  to  do  so. 

Ihe  path  of  Vletnamlzation  has  been  suc- 
cessful. Two  weeks  ago.  I  announced  that 
by  May  1st,  American  forces  In  Vietnam 
would  be  down  to  69.000.  That  means  al- 
most one-half  million  Americans  will  have 
been  withdrawn  from  Vietnam  over  the 
past  three  years.  In  terms  of  American  lives, 
the  losses  of  300  a  week  have  been  reduced  by 
over  95 '> — now  less  than  ten  a  week. 

But  the  path  of  Vietnamization  has  been 
the  long  voyage  home,  straining  the  patience 
and  testing  the  perseverance  of  the  American 
people.  What  of  the  shortcut — the  path  of 
negotiation? 

Progress  there  has  been  disappointing.  The 
American  people  deserve  an  accounting  of 
why  It  has  been  disappointing.  Tonight  I 
Intend  to  give  you  that  accounting,  and  In 
so  doing,  to  try  to  break  the  deadlock  In  the 
negotiations. 

We  have  made  a  series  of  public  proposals 
designed  to  bring  an  end  to  the  conflict. 
But  early  In  this  Administration,  after  ten 
months  of  no  progress  in  the  public  Paris 
talks.  I  became  convinced  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  explore  the  possibility  of  negotiating 
In  private  channels,  to  see  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  end  the  public  deadlock. 

After  consultation  with  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers,  our  Ambassador  in  Saigon  and  our 
chief  negotiator  in  Paris,  and  with  the  full 
knowledge  and  approval  of  President  Thleu, 
I  sent  Dr.  Kissinger  to  Paris  as  my  personal 
representative  on  August  4.  1969^  to  begin 
these  secret  peace  negotiations. 

Since  that  time.  Dr.  Ki.ssinger  has  traveled 
to  Paris  twelve  times  on  these  secret  missions. 
He  has  met  seven  times  with  Le  Due  Tho, 
one  of  Hanoi's  top  political  leaders,  and 
Minister  Xuan  Thuy.  head  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  delegation  to  the  Paris  talks.  He 
has  met  with  Minister  Xuan  Thuy  alone  five 
times.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
.  to  thank  President  Pompidou  for  his  personal 
assistance  In  helphig  to  make  arrangements 
for  these  talks. 

This  Is  why  I  Initiated  these  private  nego- 
tiations: Privately,  both  sides  can  be  more 
flexible  In  offering  new  approaches.  Also  pri- 
vate discussions  allow  both  sides  to  talk 
,  frankly,  and  to  take  positions  free  from  the 
pressures  of  public  debate. 

In  seeking  peace  In  Vietnam,  with  so  many 
lives  at  stake,  I  felt  we  could  not  afford  to 
let  any  opportunity  go  by— private  or  pub- 
lic—to negotiate  a  settlement.  As  I  have 
stated  on  a  number  of  occasions.  I  was  pre- 
pared and  remain  prepared  to  explore  any 
avenue,  public  or  private,  to  speed  negotia- 
tions to  end  the  war. 
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For  thirty  months,  whenever  Secretary 
Rogers,  Dr.  Kissinger  or  I  were  asked  about 
secret  negotiations  we  would  only  say  we 
were  pursuing  every  possible  channel  In  our 
search  for  peace.  There  was  never  a  leak 
because  we  were  determined  not  to  Jeopardize 
the  secret  negotiations.  Until  recently,  this 
course  showed  signs  of  yielding  some  progress 
Now,  however,  it  Is  my  Judgment  that  the 
purposes  of  peace  wUl  best  be  served  by 
bringing  out  publicly  the  proposals  we  have 
been   making   in   private. 

Nothing  Is  served  by  sUence  when  the  other 
side  exploits  our  good  faith  to  divide  America 
and  to  avoid  the  conference  table.  Nothing 
is  served  by  silence  when  It  misleads  some 
Americans  Into  accusing  their  government  of 
falling  to  do  what  It  has  already  done.  Noth- 
ing is  served  by  silence  when  It  enables  the 
other  side  to  Imply  possible  solutions  publicly 
that  It  has  already  rejected  privately. 

The  time  has  come  to  lay  the  record  of  our 
secret  negotiations  on  the  table.  Just  as  secret 
negotiations  can  sometimes  break  a  public 
deadlock,  public  disclosure  may  help  to  break 
a  secret  deadlock. 

Some  Americans,  who  believed  what  the 
North  Vietnamese  led  them  to  believe  have 
charged  that  the  United  States  has  not  pur- 
sued negotiatlcns  intensively.  As  the  record 
will  show.  Just  the  opposite  Is  true 

Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  why  we 
have  not  proposed  a  deadline  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  American  forces  in  exchange  for 
a  ceasefire  and  the  return  of  our  prisoners  cf 
war:  why  we  have  not  discussed  the  7-polnt 
proposal  made  by  the  Vietcong  last  July  in 
Paris:  why  we  have  not  submitted  a  new 
plan  of  our  own  to  move  the  negotiations  off 
dead  center. 

As   the  private  record  will  show,  we  have 

hP^^"«   M  '^^^^  ^'^P'   ^""^   more-and  have 
been  flatly  rejected  or  ignored  by  the  other 

Slu6. 

On  May  31.  1971,  eight  months  ago.  at  one 
of  the  secret  meetings  in  Paris,  we  offered 
specifically  to  agree  to  a  deadline  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  In  ex- 
change for  the  release  of  all  prisoners  of 
war  and  a  ceasefire. 

^J'\^^^  "^*'  private  meeting,  on  June  26 
the  North  Vietnamese  rejected  our  offer  They 
privately  proposed  Instead  their  own  9-point 
plan  which  Insisted  that  we  overthrow  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

Five  days  later,  on  July  1.  the  enemy  pub- 
licly presented  a  different  package  of  pro- 
posals—the 7-point  Vietcong  plan. 

That  posed  a  dilemma:  Which  package 
should  we  respond  to,  the  public  plan  or  the 
secret  plan? 

On  July  12.  at  another  private  meeting  in 
Paris.  Dr.  Kissinger  put  that  question  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  directly.  They  said  we 
should  deal  with  their  9-polnt  secret  plan 
because  it  covered  all  of  Indochina  including 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  while  the  Vietcong  7- 
polnt  public  proposal  was  limited  to  Viet- 
nam. 

Thafs  what  we  did.  We  even  went  beyond 
that,  dealing  with  some  of  the  points  in  the 
public  plan  that  were  not  covered  In  the 
secret  plan. 

On  August  16,  at  another  private  meeting 
we  went  further  and  offered  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  and  allied  forces  within 
nine  months  after  an  agreement  on  an  over- 
all settlement.  On  September  13,  the  North 
Vietnamese  rejected  this  proposal.  They  con- 
tinued to  insist  that  we  overthrow  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  these  private 
efforts?  For  months,  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  been  berating  us  at  the  public  ses- 
sions for  not  responding  to  their  side's  pub- 
licly-presented 7-point  plan. 

The  truth  is  that  we  did  respond  to  the 
enemy's  plan,  in  the  manner  they  wanted  us 
to  respond — secretly.  In  full  possession  of  our 
complete  response,  the  North  Vietnamese 
publicly  denounced  us  for  not  having  re- 
sponded at  all.  They  induced  many  Ameri- 


cans in  the  press  and  the  Congress  into 
echoing  their  propaganda— Americans  who 
could  not  know  they  were  being  falsely  used 
by  the  enemy  to  stir  up  dlvislveness  In  this 
country. 

I  decided  In  October  that  we  should  make 
another  attempt  to  break  the  deadlock  I 
consulted  with  President  Thleu.  who  con- 
curred fully  In  a  new  plan.  On  October  11.  I 
sent  a  private  commimlcatlon  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  that  contained  new  elements 
that  could  move  negotiations  forward,  and 
urged  a  meeting  on  November  1  between 
Dr.  Kissinger  and  Special  Advisor  Le  Due 
Tho  or  some  other  appropriate  official  from 
Hanoi. 

On  October  25,  the  North  Vietnamese 
agreed  to  meet  and  suggested  November  20. 
On  November  17,  Just  three  days  before  the 
scheduled  meeting  they  said  Le  Due  Tho  wat 
111.  We  offered  to  meet  as  soon  as  Le  Due  Tho 
recovered  with  him,  or  Immediately  with 
any  other  authorized  leader  who  could  come 
from  Hanoi. 

Two  months  have  passed  since  they  called 
off  that  meeting.  The  only  reply  to  our  plan 
has  been  an  Increase  In  troop  Infiltration 
from  North  Vietnam  and  communist  mlllttu-y 
offensives  In  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Our  pro- 
posal for  peace  was  answered  by  a  stepup  In 
the  war. 

That  is  where  matters  stand  today. 
We  are   being  asked   publicly  to  respond 
to  proposals  that  we  answered,  and  In  some 
respects  accepted,  months  ago  In  private. 

We  are  being  asked  publicly  to  set  a  ter- 
minal date  for  our  withdrawals  when  we 
have  already  offered  one  in  private. 

And  the  most  comprehensive  peace  plan 
of  this  conflict  lies  Ignored  In  a  secret  chan- 
nel, while  the  enemy  tries  again  for  military 
victory. 

That  is  why  I  have  Instructed  Ambassador 
Porter  to  present  our  plan  publicly  at  this 
Thursday's  session  of  the  Paris  Peace  Talks, 
along  with  alternatives  to  make  It  even  more 
flexible. 

We  are  publishing  the  full  details  of  our 
plan  tonight.  It  will  prove  beyond  doubt 
which  side  has  made  every  effort  to  make 
these  negotiations  succeed.  It  will  show  un- 
mistakably that  Hanoi — not  Washington  or 
Saigon — has  made  the  war  go  on. 

Here  is  the  essence  of  our  peace  plan: 
public  disclosure  may  gain  It  the  attention 
It  deserves  in  Hanoi. 

Within  six  months  of  an  agreement : 
We  shall  withdraw  all  U.S.  and  allied  forces 
from  South  Vietnam. 

We  shall  exchange  all  prisoners. 
There  shall  be  a  ceasefire  throughout  Indo- 
china. 

There  shall  be  a  new  Presidential  election 
in  South  Vietnam. 

President  Thleu  w^l  announce  the  ele- 
ments of  this  election.  These  Include  Inter- 
national supervision:  and  an  Independent 
body  to  organize  and  run  the  election,  repre- 
senting all  political  forces  in  South  Vietnam, 
including  the  National  Liberation  Front. 

Furthermore  President  Thleu  has  Informed 
me  that  within  the  framework  of  the  agree- 
ment outlined  above,  he  makes  the  follow- 
ing offer:  He  and  Vice  President  Huong 
would  be  ready  to  resign  one  month  before 
the  new  election.  The  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  caretaker  head  of  the  government, 
would  assume  administrative  responsibilities, 
but  the  election  would  be  the  sole  responsi- 
bility of  the  Independent  election  body. 

There  are  several  other  proposals  In  our 
new  peace  plan;  for  example,  as  we  offered 
privately  on  July  26  of  last  year,  we  remain 
prepared  to  undertake  a  major  reconstruction 
program  throughout  Indochina,  Including 
North  Vietnam,  to  help  all  those  peoples  to 
recover  from  the  ravages  of  a  generation  of 
war. 

We  will  pursue  any  approach  that  will 
speed  negotiations. 

We  are  ready  to  negotiate  the  plan  I  have 
outlined  tonight  and  conclude  a  compre- 
hensive agreement  on  all  military  and  po- 
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litlcal  issues.  Because  some  parts  of  this 
agreement  could  prove  more  difficult  to  ne- 
gotiate than  others,  we  would  be  willing  to 
begin  Implementing  certain  military  aspects 
while  negotiations  continue  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  other  Issues,  Just  as  we  sug- 
gested In  our  private  prof>osal  In  October. 

Or.  as  we  proposed  privately  last  May,  we 
remain  willing  to  settle  only  the  military 
Issues  and  leave  the  political  Issues  to  the 
Vietnamese  alone.  Under  this  approach,  we 
would  withdraw  all  U.S.  and  allied  forces 
within  six  months  in  exchange  for  an  Indo- 
china ceasefire  and  the  release  of  all  prison- 
ers. 

The  choice  Is  up  to  the  enemy. 

This  Is  a  settlement  offer  which  Is  fair  to 
North  Vietnam  and  fair  to  South  Viet- 
nam. It  deserves  the  light  of  public  scrutiny 
by  other  nations  and  by  other  nations  as 
well.  And  It  deserves  the  united  support  of 
the  American  pieople. 

We  made  the  substance  of  this  generous 
offer  privately  over  three  months  ago.  It 
has  not  been  rejected,  but  It  has  been 
ignored.  I  reiterate  that  peace  offer  tonight. 
It  can  no  longer  be  Ignored. 

The  only  thing  this  plan  does  not  do  Is 
to  Join  our  enemy  to  overthrow  our  ally, 
which  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
never  do.  If  the  enemy  wants  peace,  it  will 
have  to  recognize  the  Important  difference 
between  settlement  and  surrender. 

This  has  been  a  long  and  agonizing  strug- 
gle. But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  anyone,  re- 
gardless of  his  past  position  on  the  war, 
could  now  say  that  we  have  not  gone  the 
extra  mile  in  offering  a  settlement  that  is 
fair  to  everybody  concerned. 

By  the  steadiness  of  our  withdrawal  of 
troops,  America  has  proven  Its  resolution  to 
end  Its  Involvement  In  the  war;  by  our 
readiness  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation, 
America  has  proven  its  desire  to  be  involved 
In  the  building  of  a  permanent  peace 
throughout  Indochina. 

We  are  ready  to  negotiate  peace  immediate- 
ly- 

If  the  enemy  rejects  our  offer  to  negotiate, 
we  shall  contii.ue  our  program  of  ending 
American  involvement  in  the  war  by  with- 
drawing our  remaining  forces  as  the  South 
Vietnamese  develop  the  capability  of  defend- 
ing themselves. 

If  the  enemy's  answer  to  our  peace  offer 
Is  to  step  up  their  attacks,  I  shall  fully  meet 
my  responsibility  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
our  Armed  Forces  to  protect  otir  remaining 
troops. 

We  do  not  prefer  this  course  of  action. 

We  want  to  end  the  war  not  only  for 
America  but  for  all  the  people  of  Indochina. 
The  plan  I  have  proposed  tonight  can  accom- 
plish that  goal. 

Some  of  our  citizens  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  thinking  that  whatever  our  gov- 
ernment says  must  be  false,  and  whatever 
ovir  enemies  say  must  be  true.  The  record 
I  have  revealed  tonight  proves  the  contrary. 
We  can  now  demonstrate  publicly  what  we 
have  long  been  demonstrating  privately — 
that  America  has  taken  the  Initiative  not 
only  to  end  our  participation  in  this  war.  but 
to  end  the  war  itself. 

This  has  been  the  longest  and  most  dif- 
ficult war  in  our  history. 

Honest  and  patriotic  Americans  have  dis- 
agreed as  to  whether  we  should  have  been 
involved  at  all  nine  years  ago;  and  there  has 
been  disagreement  on  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  The  proposal  I  have  made  tonight  Is  one 
on  which  we  can  all  agree. 

Let  us  unite  now  in  our  search  for  peace — • 
a  peace  that  Is  fair  to  both  sides — a  peace 
that  can  last. 


They  merit  support  from  all  shades  of  Ameri- 
can opinion  and  a  positive  response  from  the 
other  side. 

By  agreeing  to  set  a  fixed  date  for  the 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  South 
Vietnam  In  exchange  for  the  return  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  the  President  has  moved  dra- 
matically In  the  direction  long  advocated  by 
many  members  of  Congress.  But  like  the 
Vietcong,  Mr.  Nixon  has  linked  withdrawal 
to  conditions  for  a  political  settlement  that 
the  other  side  may  find  difficult  to  accept. 

Even  In  Its  political  components,  however, 
the  President's  peace  plan  offers  marked  ad- 
vances over  earlier  positions — notably  the 
resignation  of  President  Thleu  and  Vice 
President  Huong  one  month  before  new  In- 
ternationally supervised  presidential  elec- 
tions and  the  establishment  of  an  independ- 
ent body  representing  all  political  forces  in 
South  Vietnam  to  organize  and  run  the  elec- 
tion. These  are  significant  concessions  by  the 
President. 

This  Is  not  a  foolproof  peace  plan.  But  at 
first  look,  the  President's  new  proposals  do 
appear  to  offer  a  basis  for  serious  negotia- 
tions In  Paris.  The  Vietnamese  Communists 
owe  the  world  and  their  long-suffering  people 
a  forthright  response. 


Pkesdjent's  Peace  Proposals 
The  Vietnam  peace  proposals  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  made  public  last  night  represent 
a  major  advance  over  the  Administration's 
previous  public  positions  on  ending  the  war. 


HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND  MONEYS 
FOR  MASS  TRANSIT 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  liave 
been  some  encouraging  breaks  this  year 
in  the  automotive  industry's  long  re- 
sistance to  the  use  of  revenues  from  gaso- 
line taxes  for  mass  transit.  This  is  sig- 
nificant because  the  Congress  will  soon 
be  considering  legislation  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

Yesterday,  the  heads  of  four  major 
automobile  companies  announced  their 
support  of  a  plan  to  divert  a  portion  of 
Michigan's  highway  trust  fund  revenues 
to  public  mass  transportation  operations. 
The  Michigan  State  Legislature  is  pres- 
ently considering  legislation  that  would 
allocate  some  $10.4  million  annually  to 
mass  transit  from  the  State's  taxes  on 
gasoline. 

This  is  a  change  in  position  for  the 
auto  industry,  and  it  represents  a  recog- 
nition on  their  part  that  the  revitaliza- 
tion  of  many  central  cities  requires  ade- 
quate mass  transit  and  that  there  are 
some  situations  in  which  mass  transit 
can  better  serve  the  public  than  high- 
ways. 

A  similar  acknowledgment  has  come 
from  one  of  our  country's  major  oil  com- 
panies, Mobil.  Last  week  Mobil  Oil 
Corp.  ran  an  advertisement  In  the  New 
York  Times  that  called  for  the  enactment 
by  Congress  of  a  national  master  trans- 
portation program.  Such  a  program 
would  tie  all  forms  of  transportation  to- 
gether, treating  each  as  a  part  of  an 
overall  transportation  system.  In  its  ad, 
Mobil  also  stated : 

We  must  have  new  and  vastly  better  mass 

transit  systems. 

Another  step  forward  came  on  January 
6  when  Henry  Ford  suggested  in  a  news 
conference  that  some  Federal  Highway 
Trust  Fimd  moneys  be  used  for  mass 
transit  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  a  bill. 


H.R.  4571,  that  would  provide  for  the  uni- 
fication of  our  transportation  programs 
through  the  establishment  of  a  single 
National  Transportation  Trust  Fund. 
This  trust  fund  would  combine  the  high- 
way, mass  transit  and  airport  programs 
and  their  revenues.  It  would  provide  for 
a  coordinated  administration  of  these 
programs  with  Federal  funds  being  allo- 
cated to  those  transportation  projects 
most  critically  needed. 

Today,  I  am  writing  to  Governor  Nel- 
son Rockefeller  of  New  York  urging  that 
he  recommend  legislation  allocating  some 
of  the  revenue  from  New  York's  gaso- 
hne  taxes  to  the  State's  pubUc  mass  tran- 
sit systems.  The  need  for  such  new  rev- 
enues is  great;  New  York  City's  transit 
system  alone  will  run  up  a  deficit  of  over 
$400  million  in  the  next  2  years. 

I  hope  that  our  colleagues  might  urge 
similar  action  in  their  States  and  that 
this  year  the  Federal  Highway  Trust 
Fund  will  be  replaced  by  a  unified  Na- 
tional Transportation  Trust  Fund  pro- 
viding a  balanced  transportation  pro- 
gram in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  commend- 
able  statement   of   policy  set   forth   by 
Mobil  in  its  advertisement  of  January  20: 
Let's  Get  Moving  WrrH  a  National 
Master  Transportation  Program 

Anyone  In  America  who  rides  trains  or 
buses  or  subways,  or  uses  public  transporta- 
tion to  get  in  and  out  of  airports,  knows  our 
mass  transit  Is  pitiable. 

More  and  better  mass  transit  could  ease 
traffic  Jams,  reduce  air  pollution,  and  con- 
ser\'e  energy  fuel.  And  make  moving  around 
a  lot  more  civilized. 

To  achieve  this,  as  we  suggested  In  this 
space  on  October  19.  1970  ("America  has  the 
world's  best  highways  and  the  world's  worst 
mass  transit") .  we  must  have  new  and  vastly 
better  mass  transit  systems. 

Instead  of  dealing  with  highway  construc- 
tion, railway  needs,  urban  transit,  "airport  Im- 
provement, and  maritime  requirements  In 
separate  pieces  of  legislation,  we  should  ap- 
proach them  as  part  of  an  overall  transpor- 
tation plan.  This  woxild  tie  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation together  to  move  people  and  goods 
fast,  safely,  comfortably,  on  time,  and  at 
reasonable  cost. 

To  carry  out  that  plan.  Congress  should 
enact  a  National  Master  Transportation  Pro- 
gram. The  money  should  come  from  direct 
Congressional  appropriation,  based  on  clear 
and  rational  priorities.  In  the  process,  the 
Congress  should  review  all  special  earmarked 
funds.  Including  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

Mobil  supported  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
when  It  was  enacted  in  1956,  as  a  logical  way 
to  raise  and  husband  the  money  needed  to 
build  the  Interstate  Highway  system.  Now  we 
believe  a  new  look  is  needed  at  the  whole 
question  of  transportation  and  transporta- 
tion funding.  Such  a  review  may  show  that 
special  earmarked  funds  are  no  longer  the 
best  possible  approach. 

Indefinite  continuation  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  could  deter  construction  of 
more-urgently  needed  non-highway  trans- 
portation facilities.  Indefinite  continuation 
also  would  encourage  expansion  of  the  fund's 
goals  at  a  time  when  they  ought  to  be  cut 
back. 

Completion  of  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem should  be  reviewed.  It  now  Is  apparent 
that  some  sections  of  urban  areas  (lower 
Manhattan,  for  Instance,  and  South  Phila- 
delphia) would  cost  $20  million  per  mile  to 
complete.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the 
benefits  from  these  sections  would  Justify 
the  outlay. 
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Highways  are  Important  to  us,  obviously. 
Highway  travel  builds  sales  for  Mobil.  But 
traffic  Jams,  and  a  glut  of  cars  using  too 
much  gasoline  to  haul  too  few  passengers, 
waste  many  resources.  Including  oil. 

We  want  our  products  to  help  more  people 
get  where  they  want  to  go,  with  greater  ease 
and  less  waste  than  Is  now  possible. 

In  our  view,  that  requires  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Master  Transportation 
Program  as  soon  as  possible. 


January  26,  1972 


BEST    mVESTIGATTVE    AWARD    TO 
NEIL  SHEEHAN 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
PK)int  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 13  upon  the  occasion  when  the  Drew 
Pearson  Foundation  made  the  award  to 
Neil  Sheehan  of  the  New  York  Times  of 
the  best  investigative  reporting  of  the 
year,  Mrs.  Drew  Pearson  was  graciously 
present  and  received  a  warm  ovation 
from  the  large  audience  in  attendance. 
Mrs.  Pearson  made  a  touching  speech, 
movingly  appropriate  for  the  occasion 
£ind  remindful  of  the  great  investigative 
career  of  her  devoted  husband.  Drew.  I 
know  my  colleagues  and  those  who  will 
read  this  Record  will  be  pleased  to  read 
Mrs.  Pearson's  very  touching  remarks.  I 
include  the  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Mrs.  Drew  Pearson's  Speech  at  Pibst  An- 
nual Drew  Pearson  Award  Lunch 

Mr.  Louvlere,  honored  guests,  ladles  and 
gentlemen. 

First  I  want  to  thtink  you  all  for  coming 
here  today.  I  really  appreciate  your  taking 
time  from  your  busy  schedules  at  this  busiest 
of  seasons  to  Join  us  of  The  Drew  Pearson 
Foundation  In  honoring  the  first  winner  of 
our  annual  award  for  Investigative  reporting. 

In  more  than  half  a  century  as  a  working 
newspaperman,  Drew  broke  countless  stories 
of  national  and  even  International  Impor- 
tance. As  Arthur  Krock  once  said  to  me:  "I 
don't  always  agree  with  Drew,  but  he  sure 
helps  keep  the  government  honest."  X  can 
Imagine  how  much  Drew  would  have  liked  to 
break  the  "Pentagon  Papers"  story  so  I  am 
proud,  as  a  representative  of  The  Drew  Pear- 
son Foundation,  to  give  Its  first  award  to 
Nell  Sheehan.  who  at  great  personal  risk  has. 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Trustees,  best  carried 
on  the  Drew  Pearson  tradition  by  bringing 
to  public  attention  the  existence  of  the  Pen- 
tagon's secret  history  of  the  Viet  Nam  war. 

Congratulations,  Mr.  Sheehan.  You  have 
set  a  high  standard,  which  we  hope  will  be 
equalled  by  other  award  winners  in  years  to 
come. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  vot- 
ing for  the  adoption  of  the  rule  providing 
for  bringing  to  the  floor  the  conference 
report  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  yester- 
day, I  was  called  to  a  conference  with 
White  House  oflBcials  on  important  drug 
legislation.  Unfortunately,  I  was  delayed 
in  getting  back  until  after  the  vote  was 
taken.  If  I  had  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  aye  for  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report.  Previously.  I  had  voted 


in  the  Rules  Committee  to  report  this 
conference  report  to  the  House. 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  early 
December  a  most  meaningful  National 
Conference  on  Corrections  was  held  at 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  honorable  John  Mitchell,  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  This  con- 
ference brought  together  many  distin- 
guished leaders  of  America  from  the 
executive.      Judicial,      and      legislative 
branches  of  our  Government  and  at  the 
State  as  weU  as  the  Federal  level  to  dis- 
cuss the  critical  question  of  the  correc- 
tional institutions  of  our  coimtry  and  the 
correctional  procedures  being  employed 
in  such  institutions  in  the  United  States 
today.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  about 
95  percent  of  the  Inmates  of  our  correc- 
tional institutions  in  the  United  States 
at  some  time  in  their  lives  are  released 
from  confinement  and  go  back  into  so- 
ciety as  free  individuals.  Some  estimate 
that  as  many  as  75  percent  of  those  re- 
leased   from    such    institutions    subse- 
quently— and  often  in  a  matter  of  a  very 
few  years — commit  other  crimes  and  are 
again  adjudicated  guilty  and  again  in- 
carcerated in  a  penal  institution.  I  know 
of   instances   where   inmates   currently 
confined  have  as  many  as  five  times  pre- 
viously been  adjudged  guilty  of  crime  and 
confined  in  penal  institutions.  Hence,  one 
of  the  most  critical  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  in  the  United  States  today, 
as  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
has  had  dramatically  confirmed,  is  the 
correctional  system  in  the  Nation  today. 
The  National  Conference  on  Corrections 
at  Williamsburg  was  concerned  with  this, 
one  of  the  most  vital  aspects  of  the  crimi- 
nal problem  in  the  Nation  today. 

So  important  did  he  consider  this  con- 
ference that   the  Chief  Justice  of   the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Warren  E. 
Burger,  attended  the  conference  and  ad- 
dressed it  at  Williamsburg  the  evening 
of  December  7,  1971.  The  Chief  JusUce 
delivered  a  magnificent  address  exhibit- 
ing his  deep  concern  about  this  problem 
of  corrections  and  presenting  a  penetrat- 
ing and  thorough  analysis  of  the  problem, 
enlightening  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  him  not  only  with  his 
analysis  of  the  correctional  problem  but 
with  a  comprehensive  and  most  signifi- 
cant series  of  recommendations  as  to  how 
the  problem  should  be  met  in  the  coun- 
try.  This   subject  has  given  the  Chief 
Justice    the   most    grave   concern    and. 
therefore,  he  spoke  in  addressing  the 
conference  not  only  with  great  knowledge 
but  with  deep  conviction  about  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  correctional  system  today 
to  the  country.  The  address  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Burger  will  be  of  particular  interest 
to  Members  of  Congress  who  are  so  much 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  crime  and 
all  aspects  of  it. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  grateful 
for  the  permission  of  the  Chief  Justice 
to  present  his  able  address  for  inclusion 
in  the  body  of  the  Congressional  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  and  all  who  read  this  Record. 
The  address  of  the  Chief  Justice  follows: 


Remarks  or  Chief  Justice  Warren 
E.  Burger 
I  am  sure  that  everyone  concerned  about 
problems  of  corrections  and  prisons  was 
heartened  by  the  action  of  the  President  in 
convening  this  Conference.  It  Is  time  for  a 
massive  coordinated  effort  by  the  state  and 
federal  governments. 

It  Is  also  highly  a^Jroprlate  that  these  ses- 
sions are  held  In  this  historic  place  for  It  was 
a  distinguished  Virginian,  George  Keith  Tay- 
lor, brother-in-law  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
who.  as  a  member  of  Virginia's  House  of 
Delegates,  spoke  here  almost  exactly  175  years 
ago— on  December  1,  1796.  to  be  precise — on 
behalf  of  legislation  to  Improve  the  penal 
system  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Taylor  Is  remembered  as  one  of  the  first 
leaders  on  this  continent  to  advocate  the 
enlightened  views  of  the  great  Italian  re- 
former and  legal  philosopher,  Beccarla.  Thxie. 
Virginia  is  a  familiar  forum  for  the  problems 
this  Conference  Is  considering. 

For  as  long  as  I  have  been  a  Judge.  I  have 
tried  to  see  the  administration  of  criminal 
Justice  In  terms  of  three  major  entitles,  or 
parts,  all  constituting  Interrelated  parts  of  a 
single  problem. 

The  first,  obviously.  Is  the  police  and  en- 
forcement  function;  the  second  Is  the  Judi- 
cial function;  and  the  third  Is  the  correc- 
tional and  confinement  aspect,  and,  closely 
related,  the  vital  release  programs  of  proba- 
tion, parole,  and  work  parole. 

This  Conference  Is  concerned  with  that 
third  and  final,  and  very  crucial,  aspect  of 
Justice.  On  other  occasions  I  have  said,  and 
I  strongly  believe,  that  this  third  phase  Is 
perhaps  the  most  neglected  of  all  three  of 
the  aspects  of  Justice,  although  each  of  the 
other  two  has  strong  claims,  unfortunately, 
for  first  place  In  that  respect. 

The  problem  of  what  should  be  done  with 
criminal  offenders  after  they  have  been  found 
guilty  has  baffled  societies  for  thousands  of 
years.  Therefore,  none  of  us  would  be  so 
brash  as  to  assume  that  this  Conference  can 
even  discuss,  let  alone  solve,  all  the  enor- 
mous problems  that  have  been  with  us  for 
several  thousands  of  years.  Because  of  this 
terrifying  magnitude  of  the  problem,  I  hope 
the  Conference  will  find  a  way  to  Identify 
Just  a  few  of  the  most  urgent  but  soluble 
problems  and  address  ourselves  to  them  at 
nnce.  If  we  try  to  solve  all  the  problems,  we 
will  solve  none.  We  must  be  content  with 
modest  progress  and  small  victories. 

Ideals,  hopes  amd  long-range  planning 
must  have  a  place,  but  much  can  be  accom- 
plished without  further  research  or  studies 
in  the  essentially  "nuts  and  bolts"  side  of 
corrections. 

I  hesitate  to  suggest,  even  In  a  tentative 
way,  my  own  views  of  those  solutions  to  an 
audience  that  Includes  so  many  genuine  ex- 
perts and  authorities  in  this  field.  Since  the 
recent  events  at  Attica,  New  York,  and  In 
California,  the  country  has  been  recalling  the 
warnings  that  many  of  you  have  uttered  on 
the  need  to  reexamine  both  the  basic  atti- 
tudes and  the  tools  and  techniques  of  cor- 
rectional systems  and  prisons.  (I  need  hardly 
add.  to  this  audience,  that  there  Is  a  vast 
difference  even  though  for  shorthand  we  use 
the  two  terms  Interchangeably.) 

Even  to  reach  some  solutions  on  the  ur- 
gent, the  acute,  the  Immediate  problems,  will 
take  large  outlays  of  money,  and  this  cannot 
be  produced  except  with  a  high  order  of  pub- 
lic leadership  to  develop  a  public  commit- 
ment and.  In  turn,  a  legislative  commitment 
at  state  and  national  levels. 
As  I  see  It.  the  urgent  needs  include  these: 

1.  Inatltutlons  that  provide  decent  living 
conditions,  in  terms  of  an  environment  In 
which  hope  can  be  kept  alive. 

2.  Personnel  at  every  level  who  are  care- 
fully selected,  properly  trained,  with  an  atti- 
tude of  understanding  and  motivation  such 
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as  we  seek  in  teachers;  and  with  compensa- 
tion related  to  the  high  responsibility. 

3.  Improved  classification  procedures  to  in- 
sure separation  of  Incorrlglbles  from  others. 

4.  A  balanced  program  of  productive  work, 
intensive  basic  education,  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  recreation. 

6.  Communication  with  inmates. 

6.  A  system  of  justice  In  which  Judges, 
prosecutors  and  defense  counsel  recognize 
that  prompt  disposition  of  cases  Is  Impera- 
tive to  any  hope  of  success  in  the  improve- 
ment of  those  convicted. 

INSTmmONS  AND  FACILrnES 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  subject  of  Institu- 
tional housing  since  most  of  you  are  better 
informed  on  the  facts  and  more  knowledge- 
able as  to  the  needs  than  I  am.  I  fear  that  if 
we  took  a  realistic  national  inventory  and 
determined  how  many  states  meet  minimum 
standards  that  most  of  us  would  agree  on, 
the  result  would  be  a  melancholy  commen- 
tary on  a  20th  century  society.  The  rise  in 
crime  has  crowded  most  prisons  beyond  any 
reasonable  bounds  and  new  structures  are 
needed.  We  know,  however,  that  many  of  our 
problems  flow  from  having  institutions  that 
are  too  large,  that  are  poorly  located  and  in- 
accessible to  the  family  of  the  Inmates,  too 
far  away  from  facilities  for  work  release  pro- 
grams, and  located  In  areas  that  do  not  pro- 
vide adequate  housing  for  personnel  of  the 
Institution. 

As  you  well  know,  bricks  and  mortar  do 
not  make  a  sound  correctional  Institution  any 
more  than  bricks  and  mortar  make  a  uni- 
versity, a  newspaper,  or  a  hospital.  People 
and  programs  are  crucial.  The  recent  events 
in  two  of  the  largest  and  most  affluent  states 
are  evidence  that  more  than  good  "plant  and 
equipment"  are  needed.  With  all  that  has 
been  said  and  written  about  the  problems  In 
New  York  and  California,  there  has  been  al- 
most nothing  communicated  to  the  public 
about  the  fact  that  the  particular  Institu- 
tions In  question  are  among  the  more  modern 
penal  Institutions  In  a  physical  sense.  Attica 
and  San  Quentln  serve  to  remind  us  that 
even  the  best  of  buildings  have  not  provided 
solutions. 

So  even  when  we  finally  eliminate  the  19th 
century  dungeons  and  terrible  overcrowding 
that  prevails  in  so  many  places,  we  will  stUl 
have  enormous  problems  left  to  solve.  It  wUl 
take  millions  of  dollars  to  accomplish  the 
changes  needed,  but  it  must  be  done  and  we 
must  have  new  thinking  about  what  consti- 
tutes a  correctional  institution  in  a  purely 
physical  sense,  where  it  should  be  located 
and  how  large  it  should  be. 

PERSONNEL 

You  are  well  aware,  but  the  public  is  not, 
that  well-trained  personnel  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  the  briclcs  and  mortar.  "Just 
anybody"  cannot  make  a  sound  correctional 
institution  any  more  than  "Just  anybody" 
can  make  a  good  parent  or  a  good  teacher. 
We  have  yet  to  understand  that  the  i>eople 
who  operate  prisons,  from  the  lowest  guard  to 
the  highest  administrator,  are  as  important 
in  the  whole  scheme  of  an  organized  society 
as  the  people  who  teach  in  the  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities. 

I  suspect  some  experts  would  say  that  is 
an  understatement  in  the  sense  that  the  rea- 
sonably normal  people  who  go  to  schools  can 
overcome  the  handicap  of  poor  teaching.  We 
know  that  most  prison  inmates  are  not  men- 
tally and  emotionally  healthy  and  therefore 
need  something  more  than  normal  people 
require.  Guards  and  guns  are  not  enough. 

As  we  are  now  slowly  awakening  to  the 
need  for  more  intensive  training  for  police- 
men on  the  best  and  in  the  patrol  cars,  we 
must  sense  that  the  guards,  the  attendants, 
the  teachers,  and  the  management  of  prisons 
must  be  specially  selected  for  their  temper- 
ament and  attitude  and  then  speclaUy 
trained  for  their  crucial  part  in  the  task  of 
helping  prisoners  to  help  tbemselTes. 


I  am  sure  that  every  person  here  must  be 
elated  over  the  Attorney  Oeneral's  proposal 
to  establish  a  National  Corrections  Academy 
patterned  after  the  great  training  program 
of  the  FBI  Police  Academy.  The  management 
and  operation  of  penal  institutions  has  des- 
perately needed  such  a  nationally  coordi- 
nated program  to  train  every  level  of  prison 
personnel  from  guards  to  wardens,  as  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  done  with  police 
administrators. 

This  decision  on  the  part  of  the  President 
and  the  Attorney  CJeneral  could  be  one  of 
the  milestones  in  correctional  history. 

IMPROVEDXLASSIFICATION  PROCEDURES 

In  many  In^ltutlons  we  know  that  over- 
crowding and  understafflng  have  led  to  a 
breakdown  of  classification  procedures  and 
practices.  In  some  Institutions  there  are  no 
such  procedures.  One  of  the  high  prices  we 
pay  for  that  lack  Is  a  mingling  of  youthful 
offenders  and  first  offenders  with  recidivists, 
incorrlglbles,  drug  addicts  and  others  who 
are  seriously  mentally  disturbed.  A  very  high 
priority  must  be  given  to  separating  inmates, 
and  this  Is  particularly  Important  today  with 
respect  to  the  riot-prone  inmates.  Those  who 
would  disrupt  and  destroy  a  penal  institu- 
tion must  be  separated  to  protect  those  who 
are  trying  to  learn  and  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  future.  Every  Inmate  has  a  right  to 
be  Insulated  from  those  who  are  bent  on 
lawless  acts. 

A   BALANCED   PROGRAM 

We  need  look  only  at  the  median  age  of 
Inmates  to  see  at  once  the  need  for  athletic 
and  other  recreational  facilities  so  that  these 
young  men  can  burn  off  the  surplus  energies 
of  youth  as  many  of  them  would  be  doing 
if  they  were  free.  The  corrosive  Impact  of 
enforced  idleness  at  any  age  is  bad  enough, 
but  on  young  men  It  Is  devastating.  Playing 
cards,  watching  television  or  an  occasional 
movie,  with  nothing  more,  is  building  up  to 
an  expensive  accounting  when  these  men  are 
released — if  not  before.  Such  crude  recrea- 
tion may  keep  men  quiet  for  the  time,  but 
it  is  a  quiet  that  is  ominous  for  the  society 
they  will  try  to  reenter. 

Some  states  have  recognized  these  needs 
and  provided  for  them,  but  many  have  not. 
If  anyone  is  tempted  to  regard  this  as  "cod- 
dling of  criminals"  let  him  visit  a  prison  and 
talk  with  inmates  and  staffs.  I  have  visited 
some  of  the  best  and  some  of  the  worst 
prisons  and  I  have  never  seen  any  signs  of 
"coddling"  but  I  have  seen  the  terrible  effects 
of  the  boredom  and  frustration  of  empty 
hours  and  a  pointless  existence. 

RECREATION  AND  EDUCATION 

Recreation  and  education  programs  really 
go  hand  In  hand  in  prisons  as  they  do  in 
schools  and  In  life. 

When  society  places  a  person  In  confine- 
ment, It  deprives  him  of  most  normal  op- 
portunities and  much  of  the  motivation  for 
self-improvement.  When  society  does  this, 
it  has  a  moral  obligation  to  try  to  change 
that  person — to  make  a  reasonably  success- 
ful human  being  out  of  him.  Common  sense 
and  the  self-interest  of  society  dictate  this 
even  if  we  lay  aside  all  considerations  of 
human  decency  and  our  religious  beliefs  as 
to  redemption. 

Here  perhaps  our  failure  is  the  greatest. 
The  percentage  of  inmates  in  all  institutions 
who  cannot  read  or  write  is  staggering.  An- 
other, and  largely  overlapping  category,  is 
made  up  of  those  who  have  no  marketable 
skills  on  which  to  base  even  a  minimally 
successful  life. 

The  figures  of  literacy  alone  are  enough 
to  make  one  wish  that  every  sentence  im- 
posed could  include  a  provision  that  would 
grant  release  when  the  prisoner  had  learned 
to  read  and  write,  to  do  simple  arithmetic, 
and  then  to  develop  some  basic  sklU  that  Is 
salable  in  the  market  place  of  the  outside 
world  to  which  he  must  some  day  return 
and  in  which  be  must  compete.  Since  the 


best  of  human  beings  need  motivation  and 
hope,  why  have  we  thought  prisoners  can 
do  without  both?  We  should  develop  sen- 
tencing techniques  to  impose  a  sentence  so 
that  an  inmate  can  literally  "learn  his  way" 
out  of  prison  as  we  now  try  to  let  him  earn 
his  way  out  with  "good  behavior." 

We  know  that  today  the  programs  of  edu- 
cation range  from  non-existent  to  inade- 
quate, with  all  too  few  exceptions.  How- 
ever we  do  it,  the  Illiterate  and  the  unskilled 
who  are  sentenced  for  substantial  terms 
must  be  given  the  opportunity,  the  means 
and  the  motivation  to  learn  his  way  to  free- 
dom. 

Meanwhile,  we  should  make  certain  that 
every  Inmate  works  and  works  hard.  With 
countless  thousands  of  law-abiding  citizens 
"moon-lighting"  on  second  Jobs  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  there  is  no  restson  why  every 
healthy  prison  Inmate  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  work  to  earn  at  least  a  f)art  of  his 
"keep."  Moreover,  every  consideration  of 
rehabilitation  demands  that  Inmates  be  kept 
busy  with  productive  work,  with  learning 
and  self-improvement.  With  this  must  come 
an  expansion  of  psychological  and  religious 
conusellng  to  Instill  motivation  and  main- 
tain hope. 

COMMUNICATION 

We  know  that  one  of  the  deepest  hungers 
of  the  human  being  Is  communication  with 
others  on  his  hopes,  his  fears,  his  problems. 
Inside  the  walls  of  a  prison  this  basic  need 
of  Man  does  not  vanish  and  Indeed  we  know 
it  is  greater  than  ever.  A  means  of  regu- 
lar communication  should  be  established  be- 
tween Inmates  and  those  who  run  the  Insti- 
tution. We  cannot  turn  the  management  of 
a  prison  over  to  the  Inmates,  but  society,  as 
represented  by  the  "keepers,"  can  listen  to 
what  the  Inmates  have  to  say. 

To  that  extent  it  is  feasible  and  consistent 
with  orderly  administration,  therefore,  the 
Inmates  need  to  have  a  chance  to  regulate 
some  limited  part  of  their  lives,  however 
small,  by  the  processes  of  deliberation  and 
choice.  If  we  tie  a  person  In  a  chair  for  a 
long  time,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  if  he 
can't  walk  when  we  let  him  loose.  Within 
limiting  regulations  necessary  for  basic  or- 
der, Inmates  should  be  allowed  to  think  and 
walk  and  talk  as  we  will  demand  that  they 
do  when  they  are  released.  What  can  be 
wrong  with  allowing  prisoners  to  practice,  on 
a  small  scale,  the  very  things  we  will  Insist 
they  do  when  they  are  again  free? 

SPEED   IN  ADMINISTRATION  AND  JUSTICE 

Finally,  a  few  words  need  be  said  about 
the  functioning  of  the  courts  In  relation  to 
the  correctional  system.  Time  does  not  per- 
mit discussion  of  standards  for  sentencing 
and  related  matters  that  you  are  dealing 
with  In  "work  shops"  and  seminars,  but  I  am 
confident  we  would  sJl  agree  the  Judicial  sys- 
tem has  a  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that 
every  criminal  charge  is  tried  as  promptly  as 
|>06Slble  and  that  the  appeal  Is  swiftly  heard 
and  decided.  In  some  places  the  time  lag  be- 
tween arrest  and  trial  Is  hardly  less  than  a 
public  disgrace.  Some  of  this  Is  due  to  the 
maneuvering  of  lawyers  who  misconceive 
their  function  and  seek  to  postpone  the  trial 
date  as  long  as  possible;  some  is  due  to  over- 
worked defender  legal  aid  staffs,  overworked 
prosecution  staffs,  and  overloaded  courts — 
and  some  to  poor  management  of  the  courts. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  Impact  of  the  de- 
lay in  disposing  of  criminal  cases  covers  a 
range  of  consequences: 

(a)  For  any  person,  guilty  or  innocent,  a 
long  pretrial  confinement  is  a  ocwrosive  ex- 
perience; it  Is  an  enforced  Idleness  in  an 
environment  often  worse  than  the  poorest 
correctional  Institution. 

(b)  Prolonged  confinement  after  sentence 
and  before  oommltment  to  a  conventional 
corrections  institution  is  likely  to  erode 
whatever  may  be  the  prospects  of  making  a 
useful  and  law-abiding  citizen  out  of  the 
convicted  person. 
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(c)  We  have  all  seen  examples  of  defend- 
ants who  have  exploited  procedural  devices 
to  postpone  the  final  verdict  of  guilt  for 
years  with  the  result  that  their  warfare  with 
society  has  embedded  and  intensified  their 
hostilities  and  rendered  prospects  for  future 
Improvement  virtually  zero. 

(d)  Delay  In  final  disposition  also  exposes 
the  public  to  added  dangers  when  the  ac- 
cused Is  In  fact  an  incorrigible  criminal 
whose  release  on  ball  Is  exploited  to  commit 
new  crimes.  Sometimes  this  rests  on  a  be- 
lief, widely  shared  by  sophisticated  criminals, 
that  when  finally  brought  to  Justice  he  will 
receive  concurrent  sentences  for  multiple 
crimes.  The  measure  of  these  risks  can  be 
found  In  the  increasing  percentage  of  recidi- 
vists on  the  criminal  dockets  of  every  court 
in  the  country. 

We  In  the  legal  profession  and  the  Judi- 
ciary have  an  obligation  to  put  our  own 
house  In  order,  and  to  this  end  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  in  October 
approved  programs  to  expedite  trials  and  ap- 
peals In  federal  courts  and  to  establish 
means  of  Identifying  the  cases  In  which 
there  is  a  likelihood  that  delays  will  occur. 
Other  programs  have  been  instituted  and 
yet  others  are  to  come,  all  directed  to  insure 
the  speedy  Justice  to  which  every  accused  Is 
entitled  and  which  the  society  has  a  right  to 
demand  for  the  protection  of  all  its  mem- 
bers. 

The  statistics  of  the  federal  courts  are  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  total  picture  and  they 
show  nearly  42,000  new  criminal  cases  an- 
nually, an  increase  of  45%  In  10  years. 

PRISON    VISIT.'VTION 

Two  and  one-half  years  ago,  In  discussing 
corrections  problems  at  the  ABA  meeting  In 
Dallas.  Texas.  I  urged  that  lawyers  and 
Judges — and  Indeed  citizens  generally — visit 
prisons  and  form  their  own  Judgments  The 
Young  Lawyer's  Section  of  the  ABA  took  on 
the  burden  of  promoting  a  Prison  visitation 
Program. 

I  am  not  currently  Informed  on  all  the 
details  but  I  do  know  that  in  some  states  a 
very  large  number  of  such  visits  have  been 
organized  and  that  more  and  more  Judges 
and  lawyers  are  finding  out  about  prisons. 
Pew  things  would  help  more  than  having 
the  public  fully  Informed  on  the  problems 
of  prisons  and  the  burdens  of  those  who  ad- 
minister them.  Most  administrators  know  a 
great  deal  of  what  ought  to  be  done  and 
none  of  my  cursory  observations  at  this  Con- 
ference present  anything  new  to  you.  What 
Is  desperately  needed  is  that  you  have  the 
resources  and  the  authorltv  that  only  public 
support  and  legislative  action  can  provide 
The  people  of  this  country  can  bring  that 
about  if  they  will  see  firsthand  how  their 
Institutions  are  being  run  and  what  support 
they  receive.  We  know  that  not  all  offenders 
can  be  salvaged,  as  we  know  that  not  all  lives 
can  be  saved  from  disease,  but  like  the  phy- 
sician, we  must  try. 

It  is  most  fortunate  that  one  of  the  great 
organizations  in  the  country  saw.  two  years 
ago,  that  a  national  effort  was  called  for  to 
improve  our  correctional  processes.  The  ABA 
created  not  one  of  the  usual  committees  of 
lawyers,  but  a  Commission  that  Includes 
leaders  of  Labor,  Industry.  Judges,  lawyers 
penologists,  and  other  specialists.  Including 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  correctional 
administrators  In  the  country,  and  a  pro- 
fessional staff  to  carry  on  their  work.  All  of 
the  members  of  that  Commission  are  Invited 
members  of  this  Conference  and  I  know  that 
Governor  Richard  J.  Hughes,  Its  Chairman 
will  cooperate  in  every  way  with  you. 

What  I  have  been  trying  to  express  Is  my 
deep  conviction  that  when  society  places  a 
person  behind  walls  we  assume  a  collective 
moral  responsibility  to  try  to  change  and 
help  that  person.  The  law  will  define  legal 
duties  but  I  confess  I  have  more  faith  In 
what  a  moral  commitment  of  the  American 
people  can  accomplish  than  I  have  in  what 
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can  be  done  by  the  compulsion  of  Judicial 
decrees. 

The  great  tradition  of  America  comes  to 
us  from  the  people  who  came  here  and  by 
work,  faith  and  moral  fortitude  turned  a 
wilderness  into  a  nation.  Most  of  them  were 
the  poor  and  the  oppressed  of  Europe.  All 
of  them  wanted  something  better  than  the 
life  they  had  abandoned. 

Part  of  the  American  tradition  has  been 
to  give  of  our  bountiful  treasure  to  others 
to  restore  them  from  the  ravages  of  wars 
and  natural  disasters.  We  have  not  always 
shared  our  resources  wisely  but  we  have 
shared  them  generously. 

Now  we  must  try  to  give  leadership  and 
guidance  to  see  that  this  generous  spirit  and 
this  American  tradition  are  applied  to  one 
of  the  large  unsolved  problems  of  Mankind 
and  surely  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of 
our  society. 

You  accept  this  as  your  obligation  by  being 
here  and  I  accept  It  as  part  of  mine.  Together 
we  must  let  the  people  and  the  lawmakers 
know  what  needs  to  be  done. 


CUBAN  DECLARATION  OF  FREEDOM 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
pei-mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day was  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  by  1.500  Cubans  in  exile  of  a 
statement  of  principles  of  liberty,  free- 
dom, and  democracy. 

These  are  the  principles  embodied  in 
our  own  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  I  set  them  forth  in  a  House  Joint 
Resolution  294,  which  I  introduced  on 
January  23,  1969.  In  this  Congress  I 
reintroduced  these  principles  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  138,  commending  the 
Cuban  Declaration  of  Freedom  and  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  a  government 
embodying  these  principles  will  soon  be 
established  in  Cuba. 

I  commend  these  eternal  principles  to 
all  those  who  seek  restoration  of  a  free 
Cuba.  I  urge  our  own  Government  to 
take  special  note  of  these  aspirations  of 
the  Cuban  people,  as  represented  in  our 
country  by  these  exiles  from  the  Castro 
Communist  regime. 

Let  us  as  Americans  pledge  our  deter- 
mination to  secure  for  the  great  people 
of  Cuba  the  liberty  and  independence 
we  cherish  for  ourselves. 


THE  YEAR  1972  WILL  BE  DIFFICULT 
AND  CHALLENGING  FOR  WORK- 
ERS AND  UNIONS 


(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
cluding in  the  Record  today  a  challeng- 
ing statement  made  by  APL-CIO  Presi- 
dent  George  Meany  on  January  1.  1972: 

For  the  workers  and  unions  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  1972  will  be  a  difficult  and  chal- 
lenging year.  The  economic  roadslgns  are 
not  encovu-aglng:  the  social  problems  grave; 
leadership  of  America  has  shown  no  com- 
petence for  dealing  with  these  problems 
which  spell  suffering  and  hardship  to  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens. 

To  Itemize  America's  problems  Is  to 
demonstrate  the  magnitude  of  the  tasks 
ahead: 

Unemployment  remains  unchecked  with 
five  million  Jobless,  millions  more   under- 


employed and  uncounted  thousands  too  dis- 
couraged to  even  seek  gainful  employment. 
Throughout  America,  the  fear  of  losing  their 
Job  haunts  workers. 

The  prices  workers  must  pay  for  every- 
thing they  buy  continue  to  mount  while  the 
much  publicized  price  control  program,  with 
no  effective  enforcement  mechanism,  prom- 
ises much  and  delivers  little. 

Workers'  wages  are  rigidly  controlled  by  a 
governmental  mechanism  which  provides 
no  elasticity  to  meet  Inequitable  situations 
and  which  is  undermining  collective  bar- 
gaining. As  a  result,  wages  are  not  even 
catching  up  with  past  Increases  In  the  cost 
of  living. 

The  ranks  of  the  poverty  stricken  con- 
tinue to  swell  at  an  alarming  rate.  Welfare 
rolls  are  at  the  highest  level  in  history,  sap- 
ping the  financial  strength  of  the  already 
overburdened  states  and  cities  who  continue 
to  underpay  their  employees. 

School  systems  stagger  under  the  burden 
of  trying  to  meet  the  equally  vital  needs  for 
quality  education,  equal  opportunity  for 
children  without  regard  to  any  barrier  of 
race,  creed  or  color  and  the  rights  of  teach- 
ers and  other  school  personnel  to  decent 
salaries  and  proper  status. 

The  aged  In  America  have  little  financial 
security  In  their  twilight  years  as  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  fall  to  match  the  economic 
needs  of  the  time. 

The  children  of  the  poor  face  the  prospect 
of  dim  years  ahead  because  the  nation  falls 
to  provide  Jobs  for  mothers  who  would  work 
and  day  care  centers  for  their  young  while 
their  mothers  are  working. 

Everyone  in  America  fears  Illness  of  any 
sort  for  the  cost  of  medical  care  In  the  na- 
tion has  grown  astronomically  while  the  de- 
livery system  for  medical  care  has  virtually 
collapsed. 

Crime  In  America  has  reached  epidemic 
proportions  despite  the  hollow  campaign 
promises  of  the  current  Administration.  In 
the  year  Just  passed,  fatal  assaults  on  peace 
officers  hit  a  record  high,  demonstrating  the 
crying  need  for  law.  order  and  Justice  in 
the  nation. 

The  Administration's  abrupt,  unexplained 
shifts  in  foreign  policy  confuse  the  people 
of  America  who  no  longer  know  what.  If  any. 
principles  govern  the  International  policies 
of  the  United  States. 

And.  most  serious  of  all,  the  public's  con- 
fidence In  its  government  has  been  seriously 
corroded  as  a  result  of  sudden  and  discon- 
certing changes  In  policies,  abandonment 
of  principles  for  monetary  political  gain  and 
the  reliance  on  gimmickry,  government  by 
surprise  and  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
candor  by  an  Administration  that  cannot 
resist  politicizing  even  its  statistical-gather- 
ing agencies. 

Yet  American  workers  and  their  unions 
face  the  uncertain  year  ahead  with  a  marked 
degree  of  confidence  born  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  self-delivery  Is  available  through 
the  most  precious  possession  of  free  peo- 
ple— the  ballot. 

That  Is  why  the  organized  labor  movement 
of  the  United  States  will  make  political  ac- 
tion our  most  Important  undertaking  of 
the  coming  year. 

Through  our  votes,  we  are  firmly  con- 
vinced we  can  achieve  a  fully-employed  na- 
tion, dedicated  to  improving  the  life  of  her 
ordinary  citizens,  protected  against  the  virus 
of  Inflation,  secure  In  the  knowledge  that 
both  the  young  and  the  old  will  be  governed 
with  compassion,  understanding  and  con- 
cern. 

We  are  convinced  we  can  achieve  a  gov- 
ernment whose  policies  will  be  based  on 
equity,  dedicated  to  peace,  determined  to 
end  the  misery,  privation  and  suffering  of 
her  people. 

All  this  we  are  confident  we  can  do  with 
our  votes  In  November.  And  to  assure  that 
result,  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  a  year  of 
decisive,  effective  hard  work. 
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The  victory  which  we  are  certain  we  will 
achieve  will  be  a  victory  for  all  America.  And 
that  Is  the  goal  of  organized  labor  for  1972. 


ALLOWANCE  FOR  RENTAL  OP 
DISTRICT  OFFICES 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  457,  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  July 
21,  1971,  provided  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  the  authority  to 
fix  and  adjust  from  time  to  time  various 
allowances  by  order  of  the  committee. 
Pursuant  to  this  authority,  the  committee 
has  revised  Order  No.  1  which  was  effec- 
tive August  1.  1971. 

As  revised  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Order  No.  1  allows 
greater  flexibility  to  Members  in  renting 
district  offices  by  removing  the  limitation 
on  the  number  of  offices  which  can  be 
rented  while  at  the  same  time  retaining 
the  present  rental  allowance  monetary 
limitations.  Thus,  revised  Order  No.  1  will 
not  increase  the  cost  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  district  office 
rental  program. 

Order  No.  1,  as  revised,  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

92d  Congress — Revised  Order  No.  1 :  Allow- 
ance FOR  Rental  of  District  Offices 

Resolved.  That  effective  January  25,  1972. 
each  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  entitled  to  office  space  suitable 
for  his  use  in  the  district  he  represents  at 
such  places  designated  by  him  In  such  dis- 
trict. The  Sergeant  at  Arms  shall  secure 
office  space  satisfactory  to  the  Member  In 
post  offices  or  Federal  buildings  at  not  more 
than  two  (2)  locations  If  such  space  Is  avail- 
able. Office  space  to  which  a  Member  Is  en- 
titled under  this  resolution  which  Is  not  se- 
cured by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  may  be  se- 
cured by  the  Member,  and  the  Clerk  shall 
approve  for  payment  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives  vouch- 
ers covering  bona  fide  statements  of  amounts 
due  for  office  space  not  exceeding  a  total 
allowance  to  each  Member  of  $200  i)er  month; 
but  If  a  Member  certifies  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  that  he  is  unable 
to  obtain  suitable  space  In  his  district  for 
$200  per  month  due  to  high  rental  rates  or 
other  factors,  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration may,  as  the  Committee  con- 
siders appropriate,  direct  the  Clerk  to  ap- 
prove for  payment  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  vouchers 
covering  bona  fide  statements  of  amounts 
due  for  suitable  office  space  not  exceeding  a 
total  allowance  to  each  Member  of  $350  per 
month.  Members  shall  be  entitled  to  have 
no  more  than  three  ,'3)  district  offices  out- 
fitted with  office  equipment,  carpeting,  and 
draperies  at  the  expense  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

As  used  In  this  resolution  the  term  "Mem- 
ber" means  any  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Resident  Commissioner 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Delegate  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING  IN  CITIES 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  imprecedented  interest  being  ex- 


pressed in  the  recent  activities  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  I  have  been  calling 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  series 
of  articles  that  began  to  appear  shortly 
after  the  field  hearings  conducted  by 
the  subcommittee  in  Detroit  in  early 
December. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  problems  of 
Detroit  are  the  problems  of  virtually 
every  major  city  in  our  country.  While 
it  is  entirely  too  soon  for  the  subcom- 
mittee to  even  attempt  to  evaluate  the 
ultimate  costs  likely  to  be  involved,  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the  un- 
derlying causes  are  indeed  complex  and 
that  the  task  of  achieving  permanent 
and  lasting  solutions  or  even  steps  to- 
ward permanent  and  lasting  solutions  is 
going  to  be  far  more  difficult  than  any 
of  us  could  have  ever  envisioned  as  we 
began  our  oversight  hearings  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  last  May. 

Investigative  reporters  in  many  cities 
have  been  exposing,  for  the  past  year, 
a  wide  variety  of  unscrupulous  practices 
that  have  clearly  profited  a  few  while 
compounding  the  misery  of  those  we 
sought  to  help  by  providing  a  "decent 
home"  for  every  American  family. 

For  many  years,  John  Herbers  of  the 
New  York  Times  has  closely  followed  and 
monitored  efforts  by  all  of  us  to  achieve 
the  purposes  articulated  by  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  of  insuring  "a  decent  home 
and  a  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  family."  He  is,  therefore, 
and  perhaps  uniquely,  in  a  position  to 
place  the  current  difficulties  being  ex- 
perienced in  our  cities  today  into  the 
perspective  we  shall  need  to  make  a  new 
beginning  to  bring  to  reality  our  na- 
tional housing  goal.  His  most  recent  ar- 
ticle, appearing  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  January  24,  1972,  is  earnestly  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  because  a 
deep  imderstanding  of  what  we  have  at- 
tempted to  do  and  its  cost  will  be  required 
of  us  all. 

The  article  follows: 

Subsidized  Housing  Rise  in  Suburbs  Alarms 
Cities 

(By  John  Herbers) 

Washington,  January  23. — Investors  and 
builders  in  the  growing  subsidized  housing 
field  are  increasingly  sponsoring  projects  in 
the  suburbs  and  avoiding  the  troubled  inner 
cities,  according  to  a  broad  range  of  author- 
ities on  the  subject. 

This  development,  along  with  the  Govern- 
ment's newly  tightened  policy  against  build- 
ing in  areas  of  the  poor  and  minority  groups, 
points  up  an  accelerating  trend  away  from 
building  in  central  city  neighborhoods,  many 
of  which  are  experiencing  extensive  housing 
failures  and  abandonment. 

There  are  two  distinct  views  of  the  trend, 
one  hopeful  and  the  other  alarmed. 

Those  Involved  say  that  the  extensive  con- 
struction of  subsidized  suburban  housing 
may  at  long  last  provide  an  escape  to  stable 
neighborhoods  and  Job  opportunities  for  fam- 
ilies of  marginal  means  who  have  been  con- 
fined to  areas  of  social  and  physical  decay. 

But  mayors  and  other  urban  officials  with 
Jurisdiction  over  the  central  cities  are  ex- 
pressing alarm  at  what  is  happening.  They 
say  they  are  left  holding  vast  areas  of  cleared 
land  for  planned  housing  that  may  not  ma- 
terialize. The  National  Association  of  Hous- 
ing and  Redevelopment  Officials  has  charged 
that  guidelines  promulgated  by  the  Depart- 


ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
show  "a  definite  bias  toward  assisted  housing 
in  suburban  and  rural  areas." 

A  recent  statement  by  the  association  said 
that  the  final  version  of  the  guidelines,  pub- 
lished Jan.  6  in  the  Federal  Register,  go  even 
further  than  earlier  versions  against  building 
new  housing  in  urban  renewal  and  model 
cities  areas. 

The  guidelines  are  In  the  form  of  a  grad- 
ing system  that  local  H.U.D.  offices  apply  to 
applications  for  authority  to  build  or  reha- 
bilitate subsidized  units.  A  project  could  fall 
to  meet  the  test  If  it  tended  to  Increase  sub- 
stantially the  number  cf  minority  poor  In  an 
area  of  great  minority  concentration. 

High  ratings  are  provided  for  projects  that 
would  meet  an  acute  housing  need,  would  be 
in  areas  offering  good  Job  opportunities  and 
a  favorable  environment. 

However,  the  decision  of  many  Investors 
to  build  outside  the  central  cities  whenever 
possible  may  be  as  important  as  Government 
policy  in  the  matter. 

These  findings  are  based  on  interviews  in 
recent  weeks  with  Federal  and  local  officials, 
private  experts  and  investors  in  the  housing 
field.  Some  officials  interpret  the  trend  to 
mean  an  even  faster  migration  from  the  cen- 
tral cities  during  the  next  few  years  than 
was  experienced  In  the  nineteen-slxtles. 

At  the  same  time,  these  developments  have 
raised  new  questions  about  the  controversial 
housing  programs  that  have  mushroomed  I'l 
the  last  three  years.  Not  only  are  Investors 
awarded  enormous  tax  writeoffs  to  provide 
low  and  moderate  Income  housing,  the 
critics  say,  but  also  their  decisions  are  having 
an  enormous  impact  on  the  structure  of 
urban  areas. 

higher  figure  expected 

Last  year,  more  than  500.000  units  of  sub- 
sidized housing — about  25  per  cent  of  the 
total  production — were  built,  and  the  figure 
Is  expected  to  be  higher  this  year.  TTie  Gov- 
ernment subsidizes  Interest  on  mortgages, 
provides  rent  supplements  and  other  bene- 
fits, and  maintains  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
tax  shelters  in  the  Federal  law  for  high 
Income  groups  in  order  to  attract  Invest- 
ments. 

The  housing  programs  were  enacted  dur- 
ing the  sixties  with  the  understanding  that 
they  would  provide  housing  opportunities 
throughout  a  metropolitan  area  aiid  be  a 
big  factor  in  renewing  the  decaying  central 
cities.  This  was  to  be  particularly  so  In  model 
city  and  urban  renewal  areas,  where  the 
authorities  were  making  an  effort  to  raise 
both  the  physical  and  social  environment. 

One  of  the  largest  components,  the  home 
ownership  program  known  as  Section  235. 
which  provides  interest  subsidies  and  guar- 
anteed mortgages,  has  gone  largely  to  the 
suburban  ring  in  single  family  homes  be- 
cause of  land  availability  outside  the  cities 
and  has  done  little  to  change  traditional  ra- 
cial patterns.  Blue-collar  whites  have  been 
the  chief  beneficiaries. 

Howev-r.  a  substantial  percentage  of  sub- 
sidized apartments,  both  new  and  rehabili- 
tated, has  gone  into  the  central  city  as  non- 
profit groups  and  local  public  bodies  have 
sought  to  Improve  housing  conditions  in  the 
urban   slums. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  are  now  In 
trouble,  in  default  of  their  mortgage  pay- 
ments because  of  a  combination  of  factors: 
The  subsidized  system  frequently  produced 
a  poorly  constructed,  poorly  managed  prop- 
erty in  areas  where  little  had  been  done  to 
halt  spreading  crime,  vandalism,  poverty  and 
abandonment. 

APPLICATION    BACKLOG 

As  a  result,  investors  and  developers  are 
staying  away  from  such  areas  and  the  new 
Federal  guidelines  give  them  an  advantage  in 
doing  so.  In  almost  every  city,  there  is  a 
backlog  of  applications  for  subsidized  hous- 
ing, and  the  grading  system  set  out  in  the 
guidelines  favors  suburban  construction. 
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What  Is  Involved  can  be  seen  through 
American  Housing  Partners,  a  real  estate 
operation  set  up  last  August  under  Kaufman 
&  Broad.  Inc.  The  operation,  based  In  Wash- 
ington. Invests  money  provided  by  lilgh-ln- 
come  persons  seeking  tax  shelters  In  sub- 
sidized housing. 

WlUlam  B.  Dockser.  the  president,  is  a  34- 
year-old  graduate  of  Harvard  College  and 
Tale  Law  School  who  has  held  several  posi- 
tions In  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  In  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion, most  recently  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Subsidized  Housing.  In  other  words,  he 
ran  the  subsidized  housing  programs. 

Now  Mr.  Dockser  Is  making  his  expertise 
available  to  Investors  who  want;  the  tax  shel- 
ter— generally  people  with  Incomes  of  $50,000 
or  more — but  who  also  want  some  assurance 
that  their  Investment  Is  sound. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  tax  shelter  Is 
indicated  by  a  statement  by  Henry  B.  Schec- 
ter,  senior  specialist  In  housing  for  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

For  a  person  in  the  50  per  cent  Income  tax 
bracket,  he  said.  It  has  been  eetlmated  that 
the  return  on  equity  Investment  In  Section 
236  housing  would  range  for  30  per  cent  In 
the  first  year  down  to  26  per  cent  In  the 
fourth  year.  15  per  cent  In  the  eighth  year 
and  so  on.  because  of  rapid  depreciation  and 
other  deductions  permitted  in  the  law 

Mr.  Dockser  said  that  in  the  first  year  or 
so  the  tax  shelter  was  so  appealing  that  many 
Investors  put  their  money  in  projects  where 
the  risks  were  great.  But  now.  after  the  high 
Incidence  of  failures,  they  are  more  cautious. 
His  own  company  has  projects  under  wav 
across  the  country,  mostly  in  the  suburbs  and 
none  In  the  central  cities,  e.xcept  under  un- 
usual conditions  such  as  a  stable  neighbor- 
hood or  where  an  entire  section  la  being  un- 
graded. **  ^ 
E!«entlally.  the  money  Is  going  where  the 
growth  Is.  he  said. 

There  is  still  great  oposltlon  to  subsidized 
protects  in  the  suburbs.  Mr.  Dockser  said,  but 
this  is  being  overcome  by  better  construction 
and  lower  rents. 

For  example,  a  typical  project  is  in  a  stable 
neighborhood  of  Las  Vegas,  a  city  where  a 
high  percentage  of  working  people  Is  eligible 
for  housing  subsidies  because  many  work  for 
tips  and  do  not  report  their  full  Income 

"The  whites  dont  want  to  live  In  a  develop- 
ment  with  blacks,"  Mr.  Dockser  said  "but 
they  will  live  with  a  few  if  they  can  rent  an 
apartment  for  $110  that  would  cost  over  $200 
otherwise." 

Subsidized  housing  Increasingly  Is  going 
for  families  earning  between  $6,000  and  $10 - 
000  a  year. 

"Look  what  Is  happening  in  Baltimore" 
tl  =  ,ff '^  ^'■°'''*'  I^Puty  Commissioner  of 
Devefopm'nr   ^''P"*'"-^    °'   Community 

"A  builder  looking  around  for  land  does 
not  buy  here  In  the  central  city.  He  goes  out 
In  the  suburbs  where  his  Investment  la  more 
secure  and  puts  up  housing  that  wUl  be 
mostly  for  whites." 

Most  subsidized  housing  in  the  suburbs  la 
going  for  service  workers  and  others  on  mar- 
glnal  salaries,  and  many  authorities  question 
whether  it  will  ever  be  open  to  the  central 
city  poor. 

Some  subsidized  housing  Is  being  buUt 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  major  cities 
but  usually  it  is  In  outlying  neighborhoods 
or  In  still  stable  areas  In  the  core  of  the 
city.  Cities  across  the  country  vary  widely  In 
the  degree  and  location  of  decay. 

A    SOCIAL    MISSION 

The  National  Housing  Partnership,  a  pri- 
vate corporation  established  by  Congress  to 
attract  new  money  Into  subsidized  housing, 
has  a  social  mission  and  thus  Is  promoting 
some  Inner  city  projects.  But  an  examina- 
tion   of    its    projects    shows    that    only    a 
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small  percentage  is  In  troubled  inner  city 
neighborhoods. 

Typical  of  central  city  projects  now  being 
approved  by  the  partnership  is  one  called 
Battery  Park,  to  be  built  on  filled  land  on  the 
Lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan  to  serve  the 
financial  district,  where  thoiisands  of  workers 
are  demanding  moderate-priced  housing. 

The  Government,  in  approving  applica- 
tions, is  now  stressing  quality  over  quantity — 
another  factor  that  will  favor  the  suburbs 
because  that  is  where  the  best  builders  are 
active. 

The  new  Government  guidelines  on  site 
selection  were  drawn  up  after  a  series  of 
court  rulings  against  the  continued  concen- 
trations of  the  poor  and  minority  groups  in 
the  central  city.  The  guidelines  give  only 
slight  consideration  to  projects  such  as  city 
neighborhoods,  where  concerted  efforts  at  re- 
newal are  supposedly  under  way  but  where  in 
many  cases  decay  is  still  rampant. 

"What  worries  us,"  said  a  spokesman  for 
the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors,  "is 
that  in  many  cities  urban  renewal  is  at  last 
beginning  to  work.  Land  is  cleared  for  hous- 
ing and  the  residents  have  been  promised 
that  It  Is  coming.  What  are  we  going  to  tell 
them  when  It  doesn't?" 


SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 


PRESIDENT'S  PEACE  PLAN 

'Mr.  FISH  asked  and  v.as  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  speak 
in  praise  of  President  Nixon's  powerful 
peace  initiative  announced  to  the  Nation 
last  night. 

The  terms  spelled  out  in  the  President's 
eight-point  proposal  clearly  move  us  far 
down  the  road  toward  a  reasonable  base 
from  which  to  reach  a  negotiated  end  to 
our  Vietnam  involvement.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  withdrawal  of  all 
American  troops,  at  a  date  certain  de- 
pendent only  upon  reaching  an  agree- 
ment regarding  the  release  of  prisoners 
should  satisfy  the  North  Vietnamese. 

The  annoimced  plan  of  the  resignation 
of  the  Thieu  regime  30  days  prior  to  open 
and  free  elections,  participated  In  by  all 
parties,  indicates  a  shift  in  policy  from 
which  meaningful  negotiations  about  the 
political  future  of  South  Vietnam  could 
fruitfully  spring. 

The  President's  disclosure  of  our  per- 
sistent efforts,  through  secret  negotia- 
tions, to  achieve  peace  and  the  release  of 
the  POW's  is  an  example  of  responsible, 
traditional  diplomacy  by  the  executive 
branch.  For  those  of  us  who  have  argued 
that  under  the  Constitution  the  primary 
responsibility  for  ending  this  war  must 
rest  with  the  President,  our  confidence 
has  been  confirmed. 

I  think  we  should  all  pray  that  this 
good  faith  proposal  is  accepted  by  the 
other  side  so  that  we  will  soon  see  an  end 
to  this  long  drawn  out  and  tragic  war 
Toward  this  end,  I  feel  the  President  de- 
serves the  full  backing  of  the  Congress  as 
he  moves  to  implement  the  new  plan  he 
has  annimclated. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  FtjQUA  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs)  for  today,  on  account  of  death  in 
the  family. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whitehurst)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Bow,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks : ) 

Mr.  CrONZALEZ,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imaniomus  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Taylor  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  during  debate  on  H.R.  6957. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whitehurst)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hunt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rousselot  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Mallary. 

Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  McKevitt. 

Mr.  Schmitz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pucinski  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  GiAiMo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Hull. 

Mr.  PYooD. 

Mr.  Alexander  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Bevill. 

Mr.  Hubert. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Karth. 


Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Danieisgn. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, January  27, 1972,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1486.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tions 703(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  extend  the  authority  to  grant  a  special 
30-day  leave  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  who  voluntarily  extend  their  tours 
of  duty  In  hostile  fire  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1487.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of  Jus- 
tice enforcement  of  the  Truth  In  Lending 
Act,  covering  calendar  year  1971,  pursuant  to 
section  114  of  Public  Law  90-321;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1488.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Education  Professions 
Development,  transmitting  a  report  entitled, 
"Windows  to  the  Bureaucracy,"  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  90-35;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

1489.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  amount  of  Export-Im- 
port Bank  loans,  Insiirance,  and  guarantees. 
Issued  in  May  through  October  1971,  in  con- 
nection with  U.S.  exports  to  Yugoslavia,  pur- 
suant to  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1490.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  eighth  annual  report 
on  the  Federal  voting  assistance  program, 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance 
Act  of  1955,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

1491.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  amendment  to  a  concession 
contract  authorizing  the  continued  provision 
of  accommodations,  facilities,  and  services 
for  the  public  within  Mount  Rainier  Nation- 
al Park,  Washington,  for  1  year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1972,  pursuant  to  67  Stat.  271  and 
70  Stat.  543;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1492.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  final  determination  of  the  Commission  in 
docket  No.  294,  The  Skagit  Tribe  of  Indians, 
also  known  as  The  Lower  Skagit  Tribe  of  In- 
dians, also  known  as  Whidbej/  Island  Skagits. 
Plaintiff  v.  The  United  States  of  America, 
Defendant,  pursuant  to  25  U.S.C.  70(t);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

1493.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  for  6  years,  to 
expand  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commlasloin 
to  Include  discrimination  because  of  sex,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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1494.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  positions  In  grades  GS-16,  G&-17, 
and  OS-18  in  the  Department  of  Justice  dur- 
ing 1971,  piu-suant  to  5  U.S.C.  5114(a);  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

1495.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  a  report  on  positions  in 
grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-iS  in  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  dTiring  1971,  pur- 
suant to  6  U.S.C.  5114;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1496.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  certain  civilian 
positions  established  In  the  Administration 
under  5  U.S.C.  3104(a)  (8),  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3104(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1497.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

1498.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  12089.  A  bill  to 
establish  a  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  to  concentrate  the  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  against  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
92-775).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ABBITT: 

H.R.  12640.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  imder  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  (Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  12641.  A  bill  to  require  the  President 
to  notify  the  Congress  whenever  he  im- 
pounds funds,  or  authorizes  the  impound- 
ing of  funds,  and  to  provide  a  procedure 
under  which  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  approve  the  President's 
action  or  require  the  President  to  cease  such 
action;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R,  12642.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  in  order  to  extend  and 
improve  rehabilitation  services  for  severely 
handicapped  individuals,  and  for  other  p\u-- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 

H.R  12643.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  transportation  ex- 
penses of  certain  individuals  employed  at 
remote  Federal  Installations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.R.  12644  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Vocation- 
al   Rehabilitation    Act    to    provide    special 


services,  artificial  kidneys,  and  supplies  nec- 
essary for  the  treatment  of  individuals  suf- 
fering from  end  stage  renal  disease;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  12645  A  bill  governing  the  use  ot 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in 
the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By   Mr.   BINGHAM    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Brademas,  and  Mr.  Roonev  of  Penn- 
sylvania) : 
H.R.    12646.   A    bUl    directing   the   Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  Investigate 
the  rate  base  and  structure  of  the  American 
Telephone    &    Telegraph    Co.    and    Its   sub- 
sidiaries; to  the  CX)mmlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BYRON: 
H.R.  12647.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licences:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  12648.  A  bill  to  protect  collectors  of 
antique  glassware  against  the  manufacture 
in  the  United  States  or  the  importation  of 
imitations  of  such  glassware;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  12649.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  in  the  State 
of  Maryland;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas: 
H.R.  12650.  A  bill  to  amend  section  451  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  so  as  to  exempt  certain 
private  aircraft  arriving  or  departing  on 
fiights  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
or  the  United  States  and  Mexico  at  night  or 
on  Sunday  or  a  holiday  from  provisions  re- 
quiring payment  to  the  United  States  for 
overtime  services  of  customs  officers  and  em- 
ployees and  to  treat  snowmobiles  as  highway 
vehicles  for  the  purposes  of  such  section; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERG : 
H.R.  12651.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  clrciunstances  exclu- 
sive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CELLER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCttlloch)  : 
H.R.  12652.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Commis- 
sion on  ClvU  Rights  for  5  years,  to  expand 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  to  Include 
discrimination  because  of  sex,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas : 
H.R.  12653.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Federal 
expenditures  shall  not  exceed  Federal  reve- 
nues except  In  time  of  war  or  grave  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  and  Operations. 
By  Mr.  COTTER: 
H.R.   12654.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.  12655.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to    investigate    and    study    the    practice    of 
clearcuttlng  of  timber  resources  of  the  Unlt«d 
States  on  Federal  lands;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  12656.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  Individuals  suffering  from 
chronic  kidney  disease  who  are  unable  to 
pay  the  costs  of  necessary  treatment,  and 
to  authorize  project  grants  to  Increase  the 
availability  and  effectiveness  of  such  treat- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  12657.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  41 )  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  clrciunstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
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deemed  unlawful:  to  the  Cotrmiittee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FREY: 
H.R.  12658.  A  bill  to  establish  a  structure 
that  will  provide  Integrated  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  ecological,  social,  and 
technological  problems  associated  with  air 
pollution,  water  pollution,  solid-waste  dis- 
posal, general  pollution,  and  degradation  of 
the  environment,  and  other  relat«d  prob- 
lems: to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ : 
H.R.  12659.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  to 
improve  the  opportuiUty  of  students  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  to  study  cul- 
tural heritages  of  the  major  ethnic  groups 
in  the  Nation:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  12660.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code   of    1954   to  provide  that  tlie 
retirement      benefits      available      to      self- 
employed   individuals   shall    be   available  to 
women   who   are   able   to   put  part  of   their 
household   allowances   into   savings:    to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.    12661.    A    bill    to    amend    the   Lead- 
Based    Paint    Poisoning    Prevention    Act;    to 
the   Committee  on   Banking   and    Currency 
By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON : 
H.R.    12662.   A   bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade    Commission    Act    (15    U.S.C.    41)     to 
provide    that    under    certain    circumstances 
exclusive  territorial  arrangements  shall  not 
be  deemed  unlawful;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Taylor. 
Mr.  Preyer  of  North   Carolina,  Mr. 
Oalifianakis,    Mr.    Henderson,    Mr. 
Lennon.  Mr.  Ruth.  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr. 
MizELL.  and  Mr.  Broyhill  of  North 
Carolina)  : 
H.R.   12663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  exclu- 
sive   territorial    arrangements    shall    not    be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  KOCH : 
H.R.  12664.  A  bill  to  approve  and  author- 
ize amnesty  or  mitigation  of  pumshment  for 
certain  persons  who  have  Illegally  manifested 
their  disapproval  of  U.S.  participation  in  the 
Southeast  Asia  war;  and  to  provide  for  res- 
toration  of   civil   and   political   rights   that 
have  been  lost  or  Impaired  bv  reason  of  such 
Illegal  acts,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER : 
HR.  12665.  A  bill  to  amend  the  age  and 
service   requirements   for   immediate   retire- 
ment under  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of 
title  5.   United   States   Code,   and   for  other 
purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  12666.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  exclu- 
sive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  12667.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  15-per- 
cent Increase  In  the  rates  of  pension  paid  to 
veterans  of  the  ClvU.  Indian,  and  Spanish- 
American  Wars,  to  the  widows  and  children 
of  such  veterans,  and  to  "old  law"  pension- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
H.R.  12668.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exempt  volunteer  fire- 
men from  Federal  Jury  duty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12669.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
to  tenants  of  houses  or  apartments  for  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  taxes  and  Interest 
paid  by  their  landlords;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  PURCELL : 
H.R.  12670.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  appli- 
cations for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    RIEGLE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Rosenthal.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Stei- 
CER  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Stokes,  and 
Mr.  Whalen)  : 
H.R.  12671.  A  bill  to  promote  development 
and      expansion      of      community      schools 
throughout  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
H.R.  12672.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  permit  certain  vet- 
erans up  to  9  months  of  educational  assist- 
ance for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  retraining 
or  refresher  courses;   to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Collier)  : 
H.R.  12673.  A  bill  to  provide  for  greater 
and  more  efficient  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  certain  large  cities  with  a  high  inci- 
dence of  crime,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Daniel- 
son,  Mr.  DoRN,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards   of    California.    Mrs.    Grasso, 
Mr.     Haley.     Mr.     Hammerschmidt. 
Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Helstoski.  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Hillis.  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Sat- 
TERFiELD.  Mr.  Saylor.  Mr.  Scott.  Mr. 
Teague  of  California.  Mr.  Winn!  Mr. 
Wolff.  Mr.  Wylie.  and  Mr.  Zwach  )  : 
H.R,  12674.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  establish  a 
National  Cemetery  System  within  the  Veter- 
ans* Administration,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  12675.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  12676.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  heads  of  the  re- 
spective executive   agencies  to  provide  the 
Congress    with    advance    notice    of    certain 
planned  organizational  and  other  changes  or 
actions  which  would  affect  Federal  civilian 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  THONE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Andrews,    Mr.    Archer.    Mr.    Baker. 
Mr.  Blackburn.  Mr.  Brinklet.  Mr. 
Broyhill    of    North    Carolina,    Mr 
Buchanan.    Mr.    Burke   of   Florida. 
Mr.    Cederberg.    Mr.    Del    Clawson] 
Mr.    Cleveland.    Mr.    Collies,    Mr 
Daniel    of    Virginia.    Mr.    Davis    of 
Georgia.   Mr.  Davis  of  South  Caro- 
lina,   Mr.    Devtne,    Mr.    Dorn,    Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Eshleman! 
Mr.   FiNDLET.   Mr.  Fishek,  and  Mr. 
Flowers)  : 
H.R.  12677.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  recognize  the 
difference  In  hazards  to  employees  between 
the  heavy  construction  Industry  and  the  light 
resldenual    construction    Industry:    to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  THONE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Flynt.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Puqua, 
Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Goodlinc.  Mr.' 
Gubser.  Mr.  Halpern.  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt. Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Hel- 
stoski, Mr.  HiCKS  of  Washington, 
Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
HiLLis,  Mr.  Hunt.  Mr.  Ichord.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  King, 
Mr.  Landgrebe.  Mr.  McCollisteh.  Mr. 
Mallary.  Mr.  Mann,  and  Mr.  Mathis 
of  Georgia) : 


H.R.  12678.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  recognize  the 
difference  In  hazards  to  employees  between 
the  heavy  construction  Industry  and  the  light 
residential  construction  Industry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    THONE     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Melcher.    Mr.    Michel,    Mr.   Morse, 
Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Preyer  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Rarick, 
Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Robinson  of  Vlr- 
gina,    Mr.    Roe,    Mr.    Sandman,    Mr. 
Satterfield,      Mr.      Scherle,      Mr. 
ScHMiTZ.  Mr.  Sebelius.  Mr.  Shriver! 
Mr.  SiKES,  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Spence! 
Mr.  Wagconner,  Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams.   Mr.    Bob    Wilson,    and    Mr 
Winn)  : 
H.R.  12679.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  recognize  the 
difference  In  hazards  to  employees  between 
the  heavy  construction  Industry  and  the  light 
residential    construction    Industry;     to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  THONE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure.  Mr.  Wydler,  and  Mr.  Terry)  : 
H.R.  12680.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  recognize  the 
difference  in  hazards  to  employees  between 
the  heavy  construction  Industry  and  the  light 
residential    construction    Industry;    to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  THONE: 
H.R.   12681.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  exclu- 
sive   territorial    arrangements    shall    not    be 
deemed  unlawful;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    WH.ALEN    (for   himself.    Mrs. 
DwYER.   Mr.  Kastenmeier,  and  Mr 
Kyros)  : 
H.R.   12682.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent, through  the  temporarv  Vietnam  Chil- 
dren's Care  Agency,   to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  provide  assistance  In  improving  the 
welfare  of  children  in  South  Vietnam  and  to 
faci'itate  the  adoption  of  orphaned  or  aban- 
doned Vietnamese  children,  particularly  chil- 
dren of  U.S.  fathers;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
H.R.  12683.  A  bill  to  limit  contributions  by 
the  United  States  to  the  annual  budget  of 
the   United   Nations;    to   the  Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER : 
H.J.  Res.  1028.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  April  17 
through  April  22.  1972.  as  "School  Bus  Safety 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas : 
H.J.  Res.  1029.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  monthly  of  May  in 
each  year  as  "National  Arthritis  Month";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    ULLMAN     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Foley.   Mr.   Hansen   of   Idaho.   Mr. 
McCltthe.  and  Mr.  McCormack)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1030.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
a  procedure  for  settlement  of  the  dispute 
on  the  Pacific  coast  and  Hawaii  among  cer- 
tain shippers  and  associated  employers  and 
certain  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.   Con.   Res.   506.   Concurrent   resolution 
urging  review  of  the  United  Nations  Charter; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KING: 
H.    Con.    Res.    507.    Concurrent   resolution 
to  relieve  the  suppression  of  Soviet  Jewry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  508.  Concurrent  resolution 
urgrlng  review  of  the  United  Nations  Charter; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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ByMr.  McCLORY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  509.  Concurrent  resolution 
commending  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  his  diligent  efforts  to  achieve  peace 
In  Indochina  and  declaring  It  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  be  supported 
and  encouraged  by  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  continue  withdrawing  Ameri- 
can forces  from  Indochina  and  to  continue 
his  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  that  part  of 
the  world;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  510.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  that  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  be  Invited  to  address  a  Joint 
session  of  Congress  on  the-state  of  the  Judi- 
ciary; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.    Con.    Res.    511.    Concurrent   resolution 
urging   the    review   of   the   United   Nations 
Charter;     to    the    Committee    on    Foreign 
Affairs. 


By  Mr.  WYMAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  512.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  a  method  of  determining  the  lia- 
bility of  each  member  state  of  the  United 
Nations  for  contributions  to  the  annual 
budget  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  vote  of  each  member  state 
In  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions should  be  weighted;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

H.  Res.  776.  Resolution  printing  In  red  Ink 
of  any  U.S.  Government  budget  submitted 
to  the  Congress  which  on  a  Federal  funds 
basis  Is  In  deficit;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

H.  Res.  777.  Resolution  designating  Janu- 
ary 22  of  each  year  as  "Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  PEYSER: 

H.  Res.  778.  Resolution  commending  the 


President  for  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a  fair 
and  honorable  end  to  the  war  In  Southeast 
Asia,  and  endorsing  his  most  recent  proi>osals 
for  peace  as  stated  on  January  25.  1972;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  12684.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Brown  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOQAN: 
H.R.  12685.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luther 
V.  WInstead;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  POAGE: 
H.R.  12686.    A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Sam 
Goldenberg.  Jr.;    to  the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:45  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Utah. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  lift  our  hearts  to 
Thee  this  day  in  reverent  thanksgiving 
for  Thy  servant  Carl  Trumbull  Hayden. 
We  thank  Thee  for  his  steadfast  devo- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  his  State  and  Na- 
tion, for  his  quiet  strength,  his  unfailing 
courtesy,  his  integrity,  his  wisdom,  and 
his  faith  in  Thee.  Make  us  to  rejoice  that 
he  walked  with  us  and  we  with  him  in 
paths  of  service.  May  his  gentle  but 
strong  qualities  of  faithfulness  and  good- 
ness abide  in  us  and  we  abide  in  Thee 
forever.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  please  read  a  commimication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  26, 1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Frank  E. 
Moss,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Utah,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MOSS  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Moss)  announced  that,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  Janu- 
ary 25,  1972.  the  Vice  President,  on  Janu- 
ai-y  25.  1972.  signed  the  enrolled  bill  (S. 
382)    to  promote  fair  practices  in  the 


conduct  of  election  campaigns  for  Fed- 
eral political  offices,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  previously  been  signed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, January  25,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  2819i  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Vice  President  subsequently  signed 
the  enrolled  bill. 


ATTENDANCE  OF  SENATORS 

Hon.  Vance  Hartke,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Indiana,  Hon.  Thomas  J. 
McIntyre,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
Hon.  John  Sparkman,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Alabama,  attended  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  time  allotted  to  the  joint  leadership, 
I  yield  at  this  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  . 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  SENATOR 
CARL  T.  HAYDEN 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  wish  to  join  with  my  senior 
colleague.  Senator  Fannin,  in  announc- 
ing the  death  last  evening  of  former  U.S. 
Senator  Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona. 

At  a  future  date,  I  will  place  in  the 
Record  an  extended  eulogy  of  this  un- 
usual man.  At  this  time,  I  merely  want  to 
say  that  we  have  lost  a  public  servant 
who  served  his  State  and  his  Nation 
longer  than  any  other  man  in  history. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  Carl  Hay- 
den served  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  rep- 
resenting the  great  State  of  Arizona  in 
a  fitting  and  proud  fashion.  The  passing 
of  Carl  Hayden  is  also  a  personal  loss  to 
me.  His  family  and  mine  have  been 
friends  since  before  Arizona  was  a  teni- 
tory,  and  it  is  with  heavy  heart  that  I 
travel  today  to  attend  his  funeral  in 
Arizona. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  in  be- 
half of  Senator  Fannin  and  myself,  two 
resolutions  prepared  in  tribute  to  Carl 
Hayden.  One  would  provide  for  the  re- 
naming of  the  central  Arizona  project 
as  the  Carl  Hayden  project,  and  the  other 
would  provide  for  the  placing  of  a  bust 
of  the  late  Senator  Hayden  in  a  proper 
place  within  the  Capitol  or  within  either 
of  the  Senate  Office  Buildings. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolutions  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

LEAVE    OF    absence 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
absent  from  the  Senate  after  this  morn- 
ing until  Monday  next,  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  the  funeral  of  Carl  Hayden 
and,  on  a  happier  note,  attending  the 
marriage  of  my  older  daughter. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my 
time  as  acting  minority  leader  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin). 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  great  sadness  that  I  received  the 
report  of  the  death  of  our  former  col- 
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league  and  Senate  President  pro  tempore, 
Carl  Trumbull  Hayden. 

Carl  Hayden  was  a  son  of  the  frontier 
who  helped  lead  his  Territory,  State,  and 
Nation  through  times  of  great  change  and 
progress.  The  Hayden  name  is  synony- 
mous with  much  of  the  history  of 
Arizona. 

He  was  a  dedicated  public  servant  who 
held  the  offices  of  town  councilman, 
county  treasurer,  and  sheriff  in  Arizona's 
territorial  days.  In  1912  he  became  Ari- 
zona's first  Member  of  the  House  of- 
Representatives.  From  1927  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1968,  Senator  Hayden  served 
in  this  body — and  he  served  well,  as 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  as  President  pro  tempore  for  12 
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years. 

Carl  Hayden  was  beloved  and  respect- 
ed by  those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
know  him.  He  was  a  fine  gentleman  of 
matchless  integrity  and  total  devotion  to 
his  duty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
close  of  business  today,  the  Senate  ad- 
journ in  honor  of  this  great  American, 
who  served  in  Congress  for  56  years. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  At  a  later  time,  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  extend  my  remarks 
concerning  this  great  man. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  many  Sen- 
ators would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  former 
Senator  Hayden  and  express  their  deep 
grief  over  his  death.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Record  be  kept  open  for 
15  days  and  that  the  tributes  expressed 
be  collected  and  printed  as  a  Senate 
document. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water  and  Mr. 
Fannin  )  in  expre.ssing  the  deep  sorrow 
of  the  Senate  on  the  passing  of  one  of 
its  oldtime,  outstanding,  former  Mem- 
bers. 

As  Senator  Fannin  has  indicated,  Carl 
Hayden  was  an  elected  official  in  the 
Territory  of  Arizona  before  it  became  a 
State  in  1912.  In  1912,  he  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  Arizona's 
first  Member  of  that  body,  and  some 
years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate, 
where  I  believe  he  served  longer  than 
any  other  Member  in  the  historv  of  the 
Republic. 

He  was  a  man  of  kindness.  He  was  a 
gentle  man.  He  was  a  man  who  treated 
all  alike,  and  those  of  us  who  had  prob- 
lems could  always  go  to  Carl  Hayden 
He  would  listen.  He  would  give  us  soimd 
advice. 

As  Carl,  himself,  said  on  many  occa- 
sions, he  was  not  a  show  horse;  he  was 
a  work  horse.  I  think  that  typified  Carl 
Hayden's  dedication  to  duty.  It  was  a 
mark  of  the  man  who  represented  all 
that  is  best  in  a  Senator  and  whose  years 
of  service  to  his  Territory,  to  his  State, 
and  to  his  Nation  have  been  marked  with 
integrity,  dedication,  dignity,  and  under- 
standing. 

Even  though  Carl  Hayden  left  us  a 
few  years  ago,  he  never  really  left  us,  be- 
cause all  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  kept  in  touch  with  him  and  always 


remembered  him  with  affection  and  re- 
spect. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
obituary  published  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Carl  Hayden,  a  Quiet  Power  in  Congress 
(By  Martin  WeU) 
Former  Sen.  Carl  Hayden  (D-Arlz),  a  one- 
time frontier  sheriff  who  said  little  but 
wielded  great  power  while  serving  In  Con- 
gress for  57  years — longer  than  anyone  else 
in  history — died  last  night  In  a  Mesa,  Ariz., 
hospital.  He  was  94. 

Sen.  Hayden  entered  the  hospital  for  ob- 
servation Dec.  30.  He  lapsed  Into  a  coma 
Sunday.  His  nephew,  Larry  Hayden,  said 
then.  "He  has  no  particular  ailment  other 
than  old  age." 

When  he  retired  in  1969,  Sen.  Hayden  had 
served  seven  full  six-year  terms  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  eight  two-year  terms  in  the  House, 
which  he  entered  a  few  days  after  Arizona 
became  a  state  in  1912. 

As  chairman  of  the  powerful  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  14  years,  he  was 
a  leading  member  of  the  Senate  establish- 
ment, and  well  known  for  his  ability  to 
bring  dams,  roads  and  power  facilities  to  his 
state. 

In  the  largely  honorary  post  as  president 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  he  was  second  In 
the  line  of  succession  to  the  presidency  dur- 
ing the  years  after  John  F.  Kennedy  was  as- 
sassinated when  the  nation  was  without  a 
vice  president. 

Yet,  while  highly  regarded  In  the  Senate 
("there  is  no  more  influential  member"  said 
Lyndon  Johnson  while  majority  leader)  and 
m  Arizona,  Sen.  Hayden  was  little  known  In 
the  nation  at  large. 

A  quiet,  shy-seeming,  softspoken  man  in 
public,  he  held  but  one  press  conference  in 
his  first  50  years  on  Capitol  Hill.  When  he 
spoke,  it  was  often  In  a  mumble.  Newsmen 
called  him  "the  silent  senator,"  and  "the  erev 
ghost."  ^     •' 

The  Senator  explained  his  own  philosophy 
this  way:  "When  I  came  to  Congress  an  old 
hand  told  me  that  I  could  play  for  the  head- 
lines and  be  a  show  horse,  or  I  could  buckle 
down  and  be  a  work  horse." 

It  seemed  apparent  to  Capitol  Hill  col- 
leagues and  observers  that  Sen.  Hayden  chose 
the  latter  course. 

In  his  first  20  years  in  the  Senate  the  taci- 
turn westerner  made  only  a  single  speech  on 
the  floor. 

In  later  years,  when  he  did  rise  In  Senate 
debate,  tall,  bald,  bespectacled,  he  would 
speak  for  no  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes 
In  a  dry  monotone,  unembelllshed  with  rhe- 
torical flourishes. 

"When  you've  got  the  votes,"  he  explained 
"you  don't  have  to  talk." 

Seldom  did  Sen.  Hayden  lack  the  votes.  A 
member  of  Appropriations  since  he  came  to 
the  Senate  chairman  since  1955,  his  voice  was 
often  decisive  in  determining  whether  col- 
leagues' pet  projects  would  get  funds. 

In  addition,  as  chairman  for  a  number  of 
years  of  the  Rules  Committee,  which  voted 
funds  for  other  committees,  and  of  the  Sen- 
ate Democratic  Patronage  Committee,  which 
dispensed  Jobs,  he  had  other  ways  of  gather- 
ing political  lOUs. 

Still  further,  he  was  known  for  political 
shrewdness,  dedication  to  Senate  traditions, 
an  ability  to  make  and  keep  friends,  an  un- 
pretentious, homey  personality,  and  courtesy. 

"I  never  Indulged  In  personalties."  he  said 
once  during  the  heat  of  a  political  campaign, 
"and  I  don't  Intend  to  start  now. 

"If  anybody  ever  heard  me  mention  the 
name  of  my  opponent,  I  must  have  been  talk- 
ing in  my  sleep." 


Carl  Trumbull  Hayden  (he  seldom  used  the 
middle  name)  was  born  In  Tempe,  on  Oct.  2, 
1877,  while  Arizona  was  still  a  territory  and 
the  Apaches  were  still  on  the  warpath. 

After  graduating  from  the  Normal  School 
of  Arizona  at  Tempe,  he  entered  Stanford 
University.  There  he  lost  an  election  for  the 
first  and  last  time. 

It  was  for  student  body  president.  Al- 
though he  was  expected  to  win,  he  lost  for 
lack  of  two  votes — ^hls  and  that  of  a  fellow 
student.  Nan  Downing. 

Sen.  Hayden  and  Miss  Downing,  who  later 
became  his  wife  (she  died  In  19©i ) .  thought 
It  would  be  unseemly  If  they  voted  for  him. 
"I've    been    running    like    a    rabbit    ever 
since,"  he  once  said. 

After  managing  a  family  flour  mill  and 
general  store  in  Tempe,  and  serving  for 
two  years  on  the  town  council  and  two 
more  as  treasurer  of  Maricopa  County,  he 
was  elected  county  sherlH'  in  1907. 

Arizona  was  then  stUl  a  sparsely  settled 
land  of  sagebrush  and  saguaro  caotus.  The 
growth  that  Sen.  Hayden  had  a  major  hand 
In  making  possible  was  yet  to  come.  In- 
evitably, legends  grew  about  his  career  as  a 
lawman. 

It  was  once  said  that  he  had  a  finger  shot 
off  in  a  duel  with  a  badman. 

Actually,  Sen.  Hayden  said:  "I  never  shot 
at  anyone  and  nobody  ever  shot  at  me. 

"The  nearest  I  came  to  shooting  anyone 
was  the  day  I  identified  a  horse  thief  who 
was    described    as    badly    wanted    In    Utah 
Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

"I  found  him  standing  at  a  bar,  I  stuck 
my  gun  in  his  back  and  took  his  pistol 
away  from  him." 

After  Jailing  the  suspect  on  a  concealed 
weapons  charge.  Sen.  Hayden  notified  au- 
thorities In  the  other  states. 

"They  weren't  interested  enough  to  come 
get  him."  the  big-l)oned,  six-foot  former 
sheriff  recalled. 

"So  I  ttirned  him  loose.  I  told  him:  "  'As 
long  as  you  don't  steal  any  horses  In 
Arizona,  it's  all  right  with  me.'  " 

On  Feb.  14.  1912,  Arizona  became  the  48th 
State.  The  sheriff  of  Maricopa  County  was 
elected  congressman  at  large. 

Turning  In  his  star,  he  was  sworn  in 
Feb.  19  to  begin  57  consecutive  years  in  Con- 
gress. (A  former  Arizona  National  Guard 
officer,  and  skilJed  marksman,  he  served 
part  of   1918  as  a  major  of  Infantry.) 

On  Capitol  Hill,  he  supported  reclamation 
and  roads,  not  only  for  Arizona,  but  also  for 
the  nation. 

Asked  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
to  account  for  his  intense  concern  with  roads. 
Sen.  Hayden  replied  that  his  home  state 
had  two  things  anyone  would  drive  thou- 
sands of  miles  to  see— The  Grand  Canyon  and 
the  Petrified  Forest. 

'They  can't  get  there  without  roads,"  he 
said. 

Sen.  Hayden  described  himself  as  a  re- 
specter of  the  old  political  adage:  "Take  care 
of  the  people  and  they'll  take  care  of  you." 

In  1927.  his  first  year  In  the  Senate,  he 
broke  his  rule  of  public  silence  to  team  with 
a  colleague  In  speaking  for  six  weeks. 

It  was  a  filibuster  against  the  bill  creating 
Boulder  (later  Hoover)  Dam.  The  bill  was 
opposed  by  Arizona,  which  stood  at  first  to 
gain  none  of  the  dam's  irrigation  benefits. 

The  bill  finally  passed,  but  not  until  after 
the  Senate  had  compromised  on  the  Irriga- 
tion rights  Issue. 

For  decades.  Sen.  Hayden  fought  for  the 
mammoth  Central  Arizona  water  project, 
calling  for  construction  of  a  huge  aqueduct 
to  carry  Colorado  River  water  to  Phoenix  and 
Tucson. 

After  winning  several  times  in  the  Senate 
only  to  see  the  measure  die  In  the  House. 
Sen.  Hayden  watched  as  it  ultimately  was 
signed  by  President  Johnson  in  1968. 

Arizona  grew  from  a  population  of  about 
200,(XX)  when  Sen.  Hayden  first  went  to  Con- 
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gress  to  1,302.161  In  1960,  and  more  than 
1.75  million  today.  Voting  for  him  became  a 
tradition  in  the  state,  a  link  with  the  pioneer 
past,  some  thought. 

He  was  elected  and  reelected,  passing  mUe- 
stone  after  milestone,  amassing  honors, 
awards  and  tributes.  The  silent,  slightly 
stooped  Westerner  in  the  shapeless  dark  suits 
became  a  Washlngtoi^Jegend. 

There  were  several  illnesses  in  his  last  Sen- 
ate term.  It  was  a  term  during  which  hla 
90tb  birthday  came.  There  were  strong  indi- 
cations that  he  would  face  a  stern  electoral 
test  from  Barry  M.  Goldwater,  If  he  ran 
again.  Sometimes  It  seemed  as  If  he  were 
thinking  of  making  one  last  race. 

On  May  6,  1968,  he  annovmced  his  retire- 
ment, concluding  with  these  words,  a  para- 
phrase of  the  Old  Testament  quotation: 

"There's  a  time  of  war  and  a  time  of  peace, 
a  time  to  keep  and  a  time  to  cast  away,  a 
time  to  weep  and  a  time  to  laugh,  a  time 
to  stand  and  a  time  to  step  aside." 

Tears  glistened  In  his  eyes  when  he  was 
finished. 

After  living  for  the  last  few  ye€U«  of  hla 
Senate  service  in  the  Methodist  Building 
across  from  the  Capitol,  he  moved  back  to 
Tempe  after  retirement. 

Sen.  Hayden  and  his  wife  had  no  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRE^SIDING  OFTICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  unanimously 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Hon.  Carl  Hay- 
den. a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Arizona 
from  March  4.  1927,  to  Jaiiuary  2,  1969,  and 
a  former  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tem- 
pore. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Resolved,  That,  when  the  Senate  adjourns 
today.  It  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  deep- 
ly grieved  by  the  news  of  the  passing  of 
that  grand  old  man.  and  our  beloved 
colleague,  Carl  Hayden.  He  became  a 
legend  in  his  own  times.  He  preceded 
all  of  us  here  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
essence  of  his  indomitable  spirit  will 
linger  long  after  most  of  us  have  gone. 
Few  men  accomplished  so  much — and 
with  so  little  fanfare. 

He  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  "workhorse" — that  he  carried  some  of 
the  Senate's  heaviest  burdens  day  in  and 
day  out — with  little  recognition.  But  be- 
cause of  his  quiet  espousal  of  them, 
many  programs  are  built  into  the  fabric 
of  our  country  which  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  our  life. 

Few  of  my  colleagues  have  ever  been 
more  friendly  and  helpful  to  me  than 
Carl  Hayden.  As  another  westerner,  he 
seemed  to  have  a  special  imderstandlng 
of  my  problems,  and  he  was  always  ready 
to  listen  and  assist.  And  he  was  a  man 
of  his  word. 

The  only  compensating  thought  in 
viewing  his  passing  is  that  he  had  94 
years  of  full  living,  and  more  than  50 
years  of  tremendous  service  to  his  coun- 


try. He  set  a  high  standard  of  both  serv- 
ice and  accomplishment,  and  few  will 
ever  equal  it.  America  is  blessed  by  hav- 
ing such  a  man  as  Carl  Hayden  serve 
for  57  years  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  saddened  by  the  passing  of  Senator 
Carl  Hayden.  When  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate,  Senator  Hayden  was  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  I  came  to  know  him  well. 
I  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem  and 
administration. 

Senator  Hayden  held  the  alltime 
record,  57  years,  of  service  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  including  42 
years  in  the  Senate.  At  the  time  of  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Senate,  he  was  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  and  became  Acting 
Vice  President  following  the  assassination 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Senator  Hayden  was  a  quiet,  unassum- 
ing, and  modest  man.  Yet,  during  his 
years  here,  he  was  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential and  effective  Members  of  this  body. 

I  join  the  Senate  and  the  Nation  in 
mourning  his  passing,  and  Mrs.  Tal- 
madge  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  the  family. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Old 
Testament  says: 

There  Is  a  time  of  war  and  a  time  of  peace, 
a  time  to  keep  and  a  time  to  cast  away,  a 
time  to  weep  and  a  time  to  lavigh,  a  time 
to  stand  and  a  time  to  step  aside. 

When  our  friend  and  onetime  colleague 
Carl  Hayden  retired  from  the  Senate  he 
referred  to  this  passage.  It  is  still  appro- 
priate today  as  we  mourn  his  loss.  His 
great  accomplishments  during  his  more 
than  one-half  century — 57  years — as  a 
representative  of  the  people  of  Arizona 
and  the  Nation  are  legend. 

Carl  Hayden  was  known  to  many  as 
a  silent  Senator  and  as  the  gray  ghost. 
He  lost  his  first  election  while  in  college 
at  Stanford.  He  never  lost  another  elec- 
tion because,  in  his  words:  "I've  been 
running  like  a  rabbit  ever  since." 

His  career  in  public  office  began  in 
1912.  This  was  before  Arizona  became  a 
State.  Carl  appropriately  enough  became 
the  Congressman-at-large  when  Arizona 
achieved  statehood  and  he  made  a  record 
for  himself  in  the  fields  of  reclamation 
and  highways.  He  stressed  the  Nation  was 
a  place  of  beauty,  but  that  its  beauty 
could  not  be  appreciated  without  good 
roads.  He  certainly  made  his  point  in  in- 
suring the  development  of  roads  to  enable 
the  public  to  visit  Arizona's  beautiful 
Grand  Canyon  and  the  Petrified  Forest. 

His  story  of  success  is  legendary.  It  is 
doubtful  another  individual  will  achieve 
his  record  of  service  in  the  Congress  of 
more  than  57  years. 

To  the  members  of  his  family  and  to 
the  people  of  Arizona  I  extend  my  per- 
sonal condolences  and  those  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Nation 
was  saddened  to  learn  today  of  the  death 
of  former  Senator  Carl  Hayden  of  Ari- 
zona. I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  scored  a  remarkable  and  unexcelled 
record  of  service  to  the  people  of  Arizona 
and  this  Nation. 

When  Senator  Hayden  announced 
nearly  4  years  ago  that  he  was  not  seek- 


ing reelection  to  this  body  after  almost 
six  decades  of  public  service  to  his  State 
and  Nation,  it  marked  the  end  of  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress.  Many  of  us  remarked  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement  that  we  would  miss 
him;  that  we  would  miss  his  wisdom; 
and  that  we  would  miss  his  good  nature. 

Carl  Hayden  was  the  epitome  of  dedi- 
cation as  a  public  servant.  His  legislative 
accomplishments  were  not  only  impres- 
sive, but  also  far  reaching  in  their  im- 
pact. His  farsightedness  will  continue  to 
influence  the  course  of  American  history 
for  decades  to  come. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  serve  under  Sena- 
tor Hayden  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  a  decade.  I  will  always 
owe  to  him  a  great  debt  of  personal 
grratitude  for  I  found  him  to  be  a  wise 
leader,  a  fair  mediator,  an  enthusiastic 
advocate,  and  an  effective  mentor.  When 
the  occasion  presented  itself.  Carl  Hay- 
den was  also  a  tough  opponent,  but  his 
opposition  was  always  dedicated  to  prin- 
ciple and  fairness. 

We  will  all  miss  Carl  Hayden.  His  in- 
fluence and  friendship  will  always  be 
felt  by  those  of  us  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  serve  with  him.  Although 
death  must  be  inevitable  for  us  all,  we 
must  nevertheless  mourn  and  regret  the 
passing  of  men  of  stature.  Carl  Hayden 
was  indeed  a  noble  man. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  my  sorrow  and  sense  of  loss  in 
the  passing  of  former  Senator  Carl  Hay- 
den of  Arizona. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1947, 
Carl  Hayden  had  already  served  here  for 
20  years.  He  was  to  serve  in  the  Senate 
for  another  22  years,  until  his  retire- 
ment in  January  1969 — 12  of  those  years 
as  President  pro  tempore.  So  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  with  him  for  a  long 
time,  to  work  with^him,  and  to  know 
him  well.  ^ 

He  was  a  dedicated  American  who 
spent  the  phenomenal  total  of  66  years 
in  service  to  the  people  of  Arizona.  He 
held  city  and  county  offices  for  8  years 
and  when  Arizona  became  a  State  in  1912 
he  was  elected  to  Congress.  He  served 
eight  terms  in  the  House  prior  to  com- 
ing to  the  Senate  in  1927.  This  long  im- 
broken  service  in  public  office  is  in  it- 
self a  complete  testimonial  to  the  esteem 
with  which  he  was  held  by  the  people  of 
his  State. 

This  esteem  was  indeed  well  deserved, 
as  all  of  us  know  who  were  associated 
with  him  here  in  the  Senate.  We  knew 
him  to  be  quiet,  courteous,  friendly, 
helpful — and  above  all — a  hard  worker 
and  an  extremely  effective  Member  of 
this  body.  I  served  with  him  on  the  Pub- 
lic V/orks  Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  in  other  as- 
signments. He  worked  long  hours  and  he 
prepared  his  bills  meticulously.  Among 
other  fine  qualities  of  our  departed 
friend,  I  recall  so  pleasantly  the  fact  that 
he  always  gave  helpful  attention,  wise 
counsel,  and  real  guidance  to  new  Mem- 
bers. 

This  distinguished  Senator  and  kind 
friend  gave  of  his  many  talents,  without 
sparing  himself,  toward  the  good  of  the 
people  of  his  State  and  of  this  country. 
He  leaves  his  memory  here  with  us.  in 
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the  Senate,  as  one  who  in  the  highest  de- 
gree deserves  the  respect  and  gratitude  of 
his  countrymen.  May  he  rest  in  peace- 
after  a  life  well  done. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  death 
of  former  Senator  Carl  T.  Hayden  has 
saddened  our  Nation,  and  the  sorrow  is 
especially  evident  in  the  State  of  Arizona. 
Arizonans  are  mourning  his  passing, 
and  they  are  recalling  with  pride  the 
great  services  that  Senator  Hayden  ren- 
dered to  his  native  State,  to  his  beloved 
West,  and  to  his  country. 

Carl  Hayden  held  great  power  in  the 
Congress  although  he  was  a  quiet  and 
unassimiing  man.  And  he  was  a  man  who 
scrupulously  avoided  any  misuse  of  the 
power  he  held. 

Mr.  President,  the  Arizona  Republic 
today  carries  the  news  of  Senator 
Hayden 's  death,  along  with  several  arti- 
cles which  detail  the  life  of  this  magnifi- 
cent gentleman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  these  articles  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Arizonan  Served  Longest  in  Congress 

(By  Gen  Avery) 
Mesa. — Arizona's  former  Sen.  Carl  Hayden, 
who  served  longer  In  the  U.S.  Congress  than 
any  other  man  In  American  history,  died  last 
night  In  Mesa  Southslde  Hospital. 

The  94-year-oId  Democrat  died  at  10:35 
p.m. 

He  had  served  his  native  state  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  then  In  the 
U.S.  Senate  from  statehood  In  1912  until 
Dec.  31,  1968 — a  total  of  56  years  and  lOVi 
months  In  Congress. 

The  venerable  old  gentleman's  body  will  lie 
In  state  at  the  State  Capitol  for  several  hours 
Friday  at  a  time  which  had  not  been  decided 
last  night. 

Public  funeral  services  are  scheduled  for 
11  a.m.  Saturday  at  Grady  Gammage  Audi- 
torium on  the  campus  of  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity In  Tempe  and  are  expected  to  draw  a 
massive  outpouring  of  citizens  an.xlous  to  pay 
final  tribute  to  the  state's  most  famous  public 
servant. 

The  Rev.  John  Atwood,  pastor  of  the  Pacific 
Beach  Methodist  Church  in  San  Diego  and  a 
longtime  family  friend,  will  conduct  the 
funeral. 

Members  of  the  family  are  understood  to 
have  asked  former  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  a  colleague  of  Sen.  Hayden's  for 
many  years,  to  deliver  a  eulogy  at  the  services. 
It  was  also  understood  that  Sen.  Barry 
Gold  water.  R-Ariz.,  also  had  been  invited  to 
participate  in  the  ceremony. 

Cremation  will  follow  the  funeral  service. 
Carr  Mortuary  of  Tempe  Is  handling  arrange- 
ments. 

The  National  Guard  of  Arizona,  of  which 
the  senator  was  an  early-day  memt>er.  will 
furnish  the  guard  of  honor  for  the  vigil  at  the 
State  Capitol. 

The  Arizona  Department  of  Public  Safety 
will  supply  the  guard  of  honor  at  Gammage 
Auditorium  and  will  escort  the  cortege  from 
the  mortuary  to  the  State  Capitol  on  Friday 
and  from  the  mortuary  to  the  funeral  site 
on  Saturday. 

The  family  suggested  that  those  wishing 
to  make  donations  In  the  senator's  memory 
contribute  either  to  the  Tempe  Historical 
Society  or  to  the  Arizona  Historical  Society 
in  Tucson. 

Havdens  death  ended  an  Illustrious  politi- 
cal career  that  saw  him  start  at  the  bottom 
and  work  up  by  serving  as  a  Tempe  city 
councilman,  Maricopa  County  treasurer  and 
Maricopa  County  sheriff. 

He  lapsed  Into  a  semi  coma  early  Sunday 
and  doctors  summoned  relatives  to  his  bed- 


side; they  had  remained  nearby  since  then. 
He  entered  the  hospital  for  a  checkup  on 
Dec.  26  and  never  left. 

With  the  senator  when  he  died  were  his 
nephews  Hayden  C.  Hayden  and  Larry  Hay- 
den, and  Mrs.  Hayden  C.  (Catherine)  Hayden. 
Also  present  was  a  longtime  friend,  James 
Mlnotto  of  Phoenix. 

Hayden  C.  Hayden  Is  president  of  the  Hay- 
den Flour  Mills  at  Tempe  and  Larry  Hayden 
Is  an  officer  of  a  furniture  store  at  Tucson. 
Mlnotto  was  a  special  assistant  to  the  sena- 
tor's staff  when  Hayden  was  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  senator  rallied  on  two  occasions  after 
entering  the  hospital.  He  had  even  sat  up  and 
smoked  a  cigar  on  Saturday  but  he  then 
lapsed  into  the  semicoma  from  which  he 
never  recovered. 

Other  survivors  Include  the  children  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayden  C.  Hayden;  Sally,  a 
Smith  College  (Mass.)  student:  Catherine,  a 
student  at  Scrlpps  College  Calif.,  and  Carl, 
a  Tempe  High  School  student. 

Also,  the  children  of  Larry  Hayden  and  his 
wife.  Rosemary:  Ann,  teaching  in  California; 
David,  Michael,  Catherine  Elizabeth  and  Su- 
san, all  of  Tucson. 

Sen.  Hayden,  more  than  any  other  man. 
fathered  America's  system  of  national  high- 
ways In  a  day  when  It  was  an  adventure  with 
many  hardships  to  cross  the  continent  by 
automobile. 

But  in  his  own  state,  he  probably  will  be 
best  remembered  as  the  father  of  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  to  bring  water  from  the  Colo- 
rado River  to  the  valleys  of  Central  Arizona 
and  the  cities  of  Phoenix  and  Tucson. 

He  also  can  be  credited  with  turning  the 
tide  of  votes  in  Congress  that  made  possible 
most  of  the  Western  reclamation  projects. 

However,  Arizona  politicians  frequently 
were  dissatisfied  with  him  because  he  never 
was  a  pork-barrel  senator  In  the  sense  that 
he  would  put  Arizona  ahead  of  other  states. 
He  worked  Just  as  hard  for  projects  In  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  Montana  and  the  other  states  as 
he  did  for  his  own. 

Hayden's  greatest  service  to  his  native  state 
probably  came  In  reclamation. 

First,  it  was  a  fight  to  protect  Arizona's 
rights  to  the  use  of  Colorado  River  water 
from  a  politically  strong  and  ambitious 
Southern  California.  That  area,  gobbling  up 
the  water  of  the  Owens  Valley  In  the  Sierras, 
was  determined  to  tie  up  the  Colorado  River 
to  take  care  of  its  needs  for  at  least  100  years. 
It  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so. 

During  Hayden's  first  year  In  the  Senate, 
to  which  he  was  elected  from  the  Hou.se  in 
1926.  he  and  Arizona  Sen.  Henry  Fountain 
Ashurst  staged  a  six-week  filibuster  to  block 
passage  of  a  California-sponsored  bill  to 
build  the  present  Hoover  Dam  In  such  a 
manner  that  there  would  have  been  no  con- 
trol on  use  of  the  water. 

Through  Hayden's  efforts,  language  was 
Inserted  in  the  bill  limiting  California  to 
4.4  million  acre-feet  annually,  and  dividing 
storage  in  the  proposed  reservoir  (Lake 
Mead)  so  that  Arizona  would  get  2.8  million 
acre-feet  per  year  and  Nevada  300,000. 

The  importance  of  this  action  was  not 
realized  until  more  than  30  years  later  when 
a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  affirmed  the 
congressional  action.  The  court's  findings  of 
fact  were  based  almost  entirely  on  the  Hay- 
den debate,  which  clearly  showed  the  intent 
of  Congress  to  protect  the  right*  of  other 
states  in  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin. 
As  a  result,  no  other  member  of  Congress 
enjoyed  such  a  high  regard.  Any  time  Hayden 
needed  a  showdown  of  votes,  he  had  enough 
to  carry  his  point,  and  to  spare. 

That  does  not  mean  he  was  not  alert  to 

things  for  Arizona.  A  good  example  Is  the 

development  of  air  training  facilities  during 

World  War  II. 

Hayden  was  alerted  to  the  role  Arizona 


should  play  In  defense  by  the  late  Paul  W. 
Litchfield,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Good- 
year Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

"Mr.  Litchfield  told  me  that  Arizona  Is  the 
best  place  in  the  country  to  teach  people 
to  get  off  the  ground  In  an  airplane,"  Hay- 
den said. 

After  that,  every  group  of  Arizonans  who 
Journeyed  to  Washington  seeking  a  big  army 
camp  near  Its  community  was  advised  by 
Hayden  to  change  its  plans  and  ask  for  an 
airfield.  At  one  time  major  training  centers 
were  operating  at  Luke,  Williams,  Falcon  and 
Thunderblrd  fields  I  and  II  in  the  Salt  River 
■Valley,  at  Coolidge,  Marana,  Tucson,  Doug- 
las, Kingman,  Yuma,  Clarkdale,  Wlnslow, 
Wlckenburg  and  Dateland,  with  many  aux- 
iliary facilities. 

During  his  more  than  four  score  years.  Sen. 
Hayden  passed  many  milestones.  Some  it  is 
doubtful  any  other  American  ever  will  pass. 
The  greatest  mark  In  his  career  was  when 
he  completed  his  50th  year  of  service  in  Con- 
gress, a  record  never  before  achieved,  and 
one  not  likely  to  be  achieved  again.  To  mark 
this  event,  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  then  Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  both  Journeyed  to  Phoenix  Nov.  17, 
1961,  to  attend  a  dinner  In  his  honor.  More 
than  50  senators  and  representatives  accom- 
panied them,  along  with  then  Secretary  of 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  and  the  late  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black. 

Although  that  was  a  significant  point  in 
his  career,  it  did  not  stop  Sen.  Hayden,  He 
was  re-elected,  and  went  on  to  serve  out 
another  full  term,  completing  almost  57  years 
of  service  in  Congress  before  retiring. 

Carl  Trumbull  Hayden  was  born  October 
2,  1877,  In  Tempe.  the  son  of  Charles  Trum- 
bull and  Sallie  Calvert  (Davis)  Hayden.  His 
parents  founded  the  town,  which  was  vari- 
ously known  as  Hayden's  Ferry,  Hayden's 
Landing  and  Hayden's  Mill. 

He  was  graduated  from  Tempe  Normal 
School,  now  Arizona  State  University,  In 
1896,  then  attended  Stanford  University  for 
4  years.  He  lost  his  only  election  at  Stanford. 
a  contest  for  president  of  the  student  body, 
which  he  had  considered  would  be  a  certain 
victory. 

"I  have  been  running  scared  ever  since," 
he  always  told  voters  and  other  candidates  In 
explaining  his  success  at  the  polls. 

Hayden's  first  venture  into  political  life 
was  In  1902,  which  he  was  elected  to  the 
Tempe  Town  Council.  At  the  same  time,  he 
took  over  his  father's  flour-milling  business. 
This  mill,  originally  operated  by  water  pow- 
er, still  Is  a  thriving  business  on  the  bank 
of  now  dry  Salt  River  beside  busy  U.S  60- 
70-80-90. 

In  1904  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  In  St.  Louis.  That 
year  he  quit  the  city  cwincil  to  run  success- 
fully for  treasurer  of  Maricopa  County.  Then 
he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Maricopa  County  in 
1907,  holding  that  post  until  he  was  elected 
to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  1911. 
Hayden  said  many  times  that  he  probably 
never  would  have  ventured  Into  the  congres- 
sional race  had  it  not  been  for  his  connection 
with  the  Arizona  National  Guard.  He  helped 
organize  a  guard  unit  In  Tempe  in  1903  and 
was  active  in  its  program.  As  a  major,  he 
served  as  leader  of  the  state's  rifle  team  and 
participated  with  the  team  In  the  National 
Rifle  Matches  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio  from 
1907  to  1911. 

While  the  team  was  at  Camp  Perry  on 
Aug.  24,  1911,  President  William  Howard 
Taft  signed  the  proclamation  authorizing 
statehood  for  Arizona. 

A  tradition  observed  during  the  years  the 
National  Rifle  Matches  were  held  at  Camp 
Perry  called  for  each  state  to  fly  Its  flag 
on  the  firing  line  during  the  team  matches, 
but  up  to  that  time  Arizona  had  no  flag. 
The  team  decided  to  make  one.  With  th« 
aid  of  Mrs.  Hayden,  a  flag  was  designed.  Sh» 
borrowed    a    sewing    machine,    scoured    the 
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stores  m  Port  Clinton,  Ohio,  for  red,  blue 
and  copper-colored  material  and  sewed  to- 
gether the  first  Arizona  flag  In  an  army 
camp  tent. 

This  flag  was  adopted  as  the  state's  of- 
ficial emblem  In  1916  by  the  state  legisla- 
ture. 

The  news  of  Arizona  statehood  was  the 
chief  topic  of  conversation  among  the  Jubi- 
lant Arizonans  at  Camp  Perry  In  1911.  In 
discussing  Its  effect,  members  of  the  team 
urged  Major  Hayden  to  run  for  Congress  as 
a  means  of  helping  to  solve  many  of  the  mUl- 
tary  problems  with  which  they  were  plagued. 
"I  didn't  think  I  could  make  It,  but  they 
told  me  that  all  of  the  National  Guardsmen 
would  be  for  me,"  Hayden  reminisced  many 
years  later.  "Before  leaving  Camp  Perry,  I 
finally  decided  to  make  the  race," 

Hayden  had  two  popular  and  experienced 
campaigners  to  run  against  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination.  They  were  Lamar  Cobb 
of  Graham  County  and  Mulford  Wlnsor  of 
Yuma.  Wlnsor  was  right-hand  man  to  George 
W.  P.  Hunt,  candidate  for  governor,  and  had 
served  as  secretary  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention. 

However,  Hayden  won  with  4,237  votes  to 
Cobb's  2,662  and  Wlnsor's  2,635.  He  won  the 
general  election  Dec.  12  handily,  beating 
John  S.  Williams,  Republican;  John  Halberg, 
Socialist,  and  E.  W.  Chapln,  Prohibitionist, 
and  went  to  Washington  in  February  1912  as 
the  state's  flrst  representative. 

His  flrst  year  in  the  House,  Sen.  Hayden 
set  in  motion  the  Investigation  that  led  to 
building  Coolidge  Dam  on  the  Gila  River 
near  Globe  by  the  Indian  Service  and  the 
100,000-acre  San  Carlos  Project,  half  of  It  on 
state  lands  and  half  on  Indian  lands.  He  also 
obtained  legislation  to  preserve  Papago  Park. 
Throughout  the  years  he  accomplished 
many  things  for  the  nation  and  his  state. 
Some  were  easy,  like  a  simple  appropriation 
bill  rider  to  authorize  the  original  Gila  Proj- 
ect to  Irrigate  lands  near  Yuma.  Some  were 
not  so  easy.  Over  a  period  of  years  as  chair- 
man of  the  roads  part  of  the  Post  Offices  and 
Post  Roads  Committee,  he  helped  formulate 
the  national  highway  program.  The  major 
legislation  setting  up  the  present  federal  aid 
system  In  1934  became  known  as  the  Hay- 
den-Cartwrlght  Act. 

Most  often-repeated  story  of  Hayden's  con- 
gressional career  Is  one  he  told  on  himself. 
When  his  first  bill  came  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  he  rose  and  made  a  speech  In  sup- 
port of  it.  then  sat  down. 

Rep.  Fred  Tabbott  of  Maryland  leaned  over 
and  told  me:  'You  just  couldn't  hold  It  In, 
could  you?  You  had  to  make  a  speech.  Every- 
thing you  said  was  taken  down  by  the  clerk 
and  it  will  go  into  the  Congressional  Record, 
and  you  can't  ever  take  It  out.  If  you  want  to 
get  ahead  here,  you  have  to  be  a  work  horse 
and  not  a  showhorse."  " 

Hayden  never  forgot.  He  later  became 
known  as  "the  silent  senator."  Except  for  the 
six-week  filibuster  he  and  Sen.  Ashurst 
staged  in  1937,  his  congressional  speeches 
niunbered  exactly  three  In  50  years  However, 
in  the  last  six  years  he  had  become  quite 
talkative,  making  several  short  speeches. 

During  World  War  II  and  the  years  that 
followed.  Including  the  Korean  War  and  the 
Cold  War,  Sen.  Hayden  carried  the  heavy 
burden  of  work  as  acting  chairman,  then 
chairman,  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. But  he  still  foiuid  time  to  continue 
his  work  on  the  proposed  Central  Arizona 
Project  and  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  air  training  fields  In  Arizona. 

Mrs.  Hayden,  the  former  Nan  Downing  of 
Los  Angeles,  died  In  Washington  on  Jiuie  25, 
1961.  They  were  married  Feb.  15,  1909.  She 
earlier  had  suffered  a  stroke,  and  for  many 
years  was  a  seml-lnvalld.  As  a  result,  the  Hay- 
dens  took  little  port  In  Washington  social 
life.  The  senator  maintained  a  modest  apttft- 
ment  near  the  capltol  so  he  could  be  with 


her  as  much  as  possible.  They  had  no  chil- 
dren. 

In  recognition  of  his  long  service.  Sen. 
Hayden  had  been  awarded  honoirary  doctor 
of  laws  degrees  by  both  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  Arizona.  He  had 
served  ae  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
since  1957,  when  he  became  Its  dean.  Oct.  21 
or  that  year  he  set  a  record  for  continuous 
service  In  Congress,  breaking  the  45-year, 
eight-month  record  of  Rep.  Adolph  J.  Sabath 
of  niinoifl.  On  Feb.  19,  1958,  he  set  a  new  46- 
year  record  for  total  continuous  service  In 
CoiLgresB. 

Sen.  Hayden's  record  length  of  service  In 
Congress  may  never  be  equalled.  Rep.  Carl 
Vinson,  D-Ga.,  served  50  years  from  1914  to 
1964,  an<l  Sam  Rayburn,  former  speaker, 
served  from  1913  to  1961. 

Sen.  Hayden  would  have  completed  a  full 
67  years  as  of  Feb.  19,  1969,  had  his  term 
extended  that  long.  He  retired  at  the  end  of 
his  term  In  the  Senate  on  Dec.  31,  1966. 

Era  in  State's  History  Is  Ended — Hayden 
Wielded  Power  Without  Taste  for  Flam- 
boyance 

The  death  of  Arizona's  ex-Sen.  Carl  Hayden 
draws  national  attention  to  a  political  career 
that  could  only  have  happened  in  America — 
and  In  the  West. 

And  the  death  symbolizes  the  passing  of  an 
era  in  the  political  life  of  the  state,  an  era 
which  gave  Arizona  its  strongest  voice  in 
national  affairs. 

During  his  almost  57  years'  service  in  Wash- 
ington, Sen.  Hayden  climbed  the  seniority 
system  steps  to  a  position  of  respected  power, 
partly  in  the  network  of  friendships  he  wove 
through  the  years  with  other  politicians. 

As  the  chairman  for  14  years  of  the  infiu- 
entlal  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  he 
had  a  hand  on  the  purse-strings  to  billions 
of  dollars  used  to  run  the  country. 

So  many  senators  were  Indebted  to  Hay- 
den for  help  on  their  pet  projects  that.  In 
the  words  of  one  observer,  while  he  still  was 
In  office,  "They'd  probably  vote  landlocked 
Arizona  a  navy  If  he  asked  for  It." 

Hayden  didn't  request  a  navy  for  Arizona, 
but  he  did  shape  Its  future  in  many  areas. 

The  Central  Arizona  Project,  the  Gila  Proj- 
ect, later  divided  Into  the  Welkon-Mohawk 
and  Yuma  Mesa  projects,  the  San  Carlos 
Project,  the  Salt  River  Project  as  it  is  now 
constituted— all  are  the  handwork  of  Carl 
Hayden  m  Arizona. 

He  led  the  way  fcr  the  entire  country  In 
the  reclamation  of  arid  lands  of  the  West, 
In  the  building  of  the  nation's  great  highway 
network  and  In  promoting  a  strong  national 
defense,  particularly  in  the  area  of  air  power. 

Under  Hayden's  guidence,  Arizona  be- 
came one  of  the  foremost  states  in  the  train- 
ing of  military  pilots  and  the  testing  of  mili- 
tary equipment.  Monuments  to  this  effort  in- 
clude Lake  AFB,  Williams  AFB,  Davls-Mon- 
than  AFB,  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Station  at 
Yuma,  the  Yuma  Test  Station  and  the  U.S. 
Signal  Corps  research  and  test  facility  at 
Ft.  Huachuca. 

All  this  was  accomplished  with  a  mini- 
mum of  fanfare  by  the  taciturn  Hayden,  who 
never  had  a  taste  for  the  flamboyant. 

The  Associated  Press'  Arthur  Edson.  in 
1966.  wrote  of  Hayden:  In  a  temple  dedicated 
to  wlndbaggery,  he  has  kept  his  mouth  shut 
while  astutely  pushing  our  Invisible  tentacles 
of  power." 

Other  politicians  might  worry  about  cha- 
risma, but  not  Hayden,  who  rarely  called  a 
press  conference  or  spoke  from  the  Senate 
floor  and  once  acknowledged  that,  for  him, 
"It  Is  no  fun  making  a  speech." 

When  he  retired  In  1968  he  did  it  with 
flnallty.  The  man  who  had  spent  two-thirds 
of  a  lifetime  at  the  center  of  power  came  home 
to  flnlsh  life  In  the  Arizona  sun. 

"I  never  liked  the  climate  In  Washington," 


he  confessed  last  spring  to  a  newspaper  re- 
porter. "I  don't  like  cold  weather.  It  can't 
compare  with  the  nice  climate  we  have  back 
here." 

His  post-retirement  routine  Included  read- 
ing the  dally  Senate  summary  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  scanning  the  newspapers 
and  otherwise  he  attended  to  private  Inter- 
ests, which  centered  around  Arizona  history. 

Several  times  a  week,  untU  last  sum- 
mer, he  visited  his  office  in  the  Charles 
Trumbull  Hayden  Memorial  Library  (named 
for  his  father)  at  Arizona  State  University. 

In  characteristic  fashion,  he  declined  to 
evaluate  the  nation's  leaders  he  had  worked 
with  over  the  years. 

*  There  Is  no  way  to  compare  presidents," 
said  the  man  who  had  served  under  10. 

One  of  the  senator's  last  public  apparances 
was  last  April  during  the  Tempe  Centennial 
celebration  when  he  Joined  the  centennial 
parade,  riding  in  a  convertible  and  waving  at 
well-wishers. 

He  celebrated  his  94th  birthday  on  Oct.  2 
With  a  small  gathering  of  friends.  He  was  dis- 
appointed because  the  cool  weather  prevented 
him  from  making  a  foo^ball  game  halftime 
appearance  at  Sun  DevU  stadium  where  the 
ASU  band  was  ready  to  play  "Happy  Birth- 
day" In  his  honor. 

Throughout  hU  retirement  he  kept  busy 
with  correspondence,  both  with  old  friends 
and  young  admirers  who  sought  the  wisdom 
of  his  political  experience. 

Hayden  himself,  in  his  statement  announc- 
ing his  retirement,  summarized  his  career: 

"Arizona's  foundation  includes  fast  high- 
ways, adequate  electric  power  and  abundant 
water,  and  these  foundations  have  been  laid. 
It  is  time  now  for  a  new  building  crew  to 
report,  so  I  decided  to  retire  from  office  at 
the  close  of  my  term  this  year. 

"Among  other  things  that  56  years  In  the 
House  and  Senate  have  taught  me.  Is  that 
contemporary  events  need  contemporary 
men.  Time  actually  makes  specialists  of  us 
all.  When  a  house  Is  built,  there  is  a  moment 
for  the  foundation,  another  for  the  walls 
and  roof  and  so  on." 

"There  is  a  time  of  war,  and  a  time  of 
peace,  a  time  to  keep,  and  a  time  to  cast 
away,  a  time  to  weep  and  a  time  to  laugh, 
a  time  to  stand,  and  a  time  to  step  aside. " 

News  of  De.\th  Starts  a  Flood  of  Tributes 

"Sen.  Carl  Hayden's  memory  and  contribu- 
tions will  tower  over  this  state  for  as  long 
as  man  Is  here,"  Gov.  Williams  said  last  night 
upon  hearing  of  the  senator's  death. 

The  Republican  governor's  tribute  wa£ 
among  the  flrst  to  start  pouring  into  The 
Arizona  Republic  as  word  of  Hayden's  death 
spread   throughout  the  state  and  nation. 

"The  senator  and  his  father,"  the  governor 
continued,  "spanned  the  major  epochs  of  our 
nation  and  literally  hewed  the  history  of  our 
state  from  a  primitive  fronOer  territory  to 
magnificent  statehood  and  maturity. 

"The  reward  of  a  thing  well  done  is  to  have 
done  It  and  the  reward  of  a  life  is  to  have 
lived  it. 

"Sen.  Hayden  lived  a  good  life  from  county 
sheriff  to  U.S.  senator  and  left  a  great  state 
and  a  great  heritage  for  us  all." 

Ernest  W.  MacFarland.  former  Demo- 
cratic governor,  state  Supreme  Court  justice 
and  U.S.  Senate  majority  leader,  said  of  his 
friend  and  colleague : 

■"The  passing  of  Sen.  Hayden  is  a  great  loss 
to  Arizona.  I'm  proud  to  be  able  to  say  he 
had  been  a  friend  of  mine  for  over  40  years. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  serve  in  the  Senate  with 
him.  One  person  could  not  t)egin  to  enumer- 
ate his  accomplishments.  So  many  of  them 
are  unknown,  such  as  serving  upon  the  se- 
cret atomic  energy  research  committee  which 
resulted  in  the  making  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

"He  was  a  man  always  willing  to  help 
friends.  Anyone  needing  help  could  always 
turn  to  Sen  Hayden.  He  was  a  great  senator. 
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History  will  record  him  as  one  of  the  truly 
great.  His  family  has  my  deepest  sympathy." 

Eugene  C.  PulUam,  publisher  of  The  Ari- 
zona Republic  and  The  Phoenix  Gazette, 
said : 

•Carl  Hayden  was  the  architect  of  Arizona  s 
present  status  as  one  of  the  most  attractive 
states  in  the  West.  He  was  a  leader  In  bring- 
ing Arizona  out  of  territorial  uncertainties 
and  giving  It  almost  immediate  national  rec- 
ognition as  the  land  of  opportunity  with  Its 
unsurpassed  natural  beauty  and  a  fresh  and 
undying  faith  In  the  future  of  the  United 
States. 

•Carl  Hayden,  more  than  any  other  man. 
created  what  America  knows  today  as  Ari- 
zona. Although  a  loyal  Democrat,  both  by 
inheritance  and  conviction,  he  believed 
wholeheartedly  In  the  two  party  system.  He 
always  Insisted  that  splinter  parties  would 
destroy  the  republic,  and  he  wanted  none  of 
them.  .     ,„        __ 

■•H«  served  In  Congress  for  nearly  57  years, 
and  75  per  cent  of  his  working  hours  were 
devoted  to  'doing  something  for  Arizona."  Al- 
most all  his  service  to  the  state  was  non- 
partisan. He  was  for  Arizona  first,  last,  and 
always.  He  had  the  courage  to  say  yes  as  well 
as  to  say  no.  He  had  the  respect  of  all  sen- 
ators, both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  who 
came  to  know  him  as  an  honest  and  faith- 
ful friend.  Somehow,  someway,  thU  present 
generation  of  Arlzonans  must  find  a  way  to 
keep  his  memory  and  hU  service  forever  be- 
fore our  eyes  and  In  our  hearts." 

Sen.  Paul  J.  Fannin,  R-Arlz.,  declared: 

"Arizona  has  lost  one  of  its  great  states- 
men. 

"The  Hayden  name  Is  written  Indelibly  in 
the  history  of  our  state  and  nation.  Arizona 
is  filled  with  monuments  to  his  achieve- 
ments. He  was  a  leader  In  the  reclamation 
program  and  one  of  the  architects  In  the 
building  of  the  West. 

"He  served  longer  in  Congress  than  any 
other  man  In  our  history,  and  It  was  my 
privilege  to  be  In  the  U.S.  Senate  during  his 
last  four  years  In  Washington.  I  observed 
personally  the  great  respect  and  affection 
that  members  of  Congress  and  our  govern- 
ment leaders  had  for  Carl  Hayden. 

"His  life  was  dedicated  to  public  service 
and  I  am  deeply  saddened  by  the  news  of 

his  passing."  ..      ^    .    . 

Roy  Elson,  the  senator's  chief  adminis- 
trative aide  m  Washington  for  many  years 
and  now  a  vice  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Broadcasters  In  Washington, 
said  of  Hayden : 

•Now  an  sige  has  ended.  The  great  heart 
of  Carl  Hayden  at  last  Is  still— after  more 
than  3  bUllon  t>eat»,  or  one  for  everyone  on 
earth.  He  was  a  strange  man  from  a  world 
now  gone,  beUevlng  In  actions  above  words, 
principle  above  politics. 

"He  was  as  old-fashioned  as  the  frontier 
from  which  he  came  and  as  modem  as  the 
national  highway  system  he  fathered.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  activists  and  one  of  the 
most  practical  men  in  the  government. 

••He  was  m  every  fiber  a  servant  of  the 
people — never  believing  It  ought  to  be  the 
other  wav  around.  As  he  was  for  so  many 
others,  he  was  my  teacher,  my  example,  and 
my  friend.  If  there  is  anything  beyond  this 
life,  we  may  be  sure  he  is  sitting  under  the 
trees  with  old  friends — with  presidents  and 
cowboys — swapping  stories  about  the  Arizona 
he  loved  and  worked  for,  and  about  the  West 
he  came  from  so  very  long  ago." 

Rich  Johnson,  executive  director  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  Association,  said: 

"Through  the  years  Sen.  Hayden  has  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  bringing  water  from  the 
Colorado  River  into  Arizona.  He  Is  known 
as  the  father  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project. 
Arizona  owes  him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
not  only  for  development  of  water  resources 
but  for  a  great  many  other  things  that 
people  seldom  even  think  of. 

"As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  for  many  years,  he  probably  con- 


tributed more  in  development  of  the  West 
through  reclamation  and  other  programs 
than  any  other  man  who  served  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

Death  Denies  a  Last  Ambition 
One  of  former  Arizona  Sen.  Carl  Hayden's 
final   ambitions   was   never   realized — to   see 
publication  of  a  book  he  wrote  as  a  tribute 
to  his  pioneer  parents. 

The  Arizona  Historical  Society,  with  which 
Hayden  worked  closely  for  many  years,  under- 
took publication  of  the  book  which  the  long- 
time senator  completed  shortly  before  his 
final  illness.  But  even  with  expedited  delivery 
the  printer  said  Feb.  15  was  the  earliest  he 
could  complete  the  work. 

A  society  spokesman  said  200  copies  of  the 
book  detailing  the  life  of  Hayden's  father, 
Charles  Trumbull  Hayden,  and  his  mother, 
would  be  delivered  to  his  survivors  for  dis- 
tribution to  friends  he  had  listed.  An  addi- 
tional 300  copies  will  be  printed  for  sale. 


TIME  SET  ASroE  NEXT  WEEK  FOR 
EULOGIES  TO  FORMER  SENATORS 
HAYDEN,  ROBERTSON,  AND  HOL- 
LAND 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senators  from 
Arizona,  Virginia,  and  Florida,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  joint  leadership  next 
week  to  set  aside  a  half -hour  on  3  days 
so  that  on  those  days  the  Members  will 
be  able  to  express  their  feelings  on  the 
passing  of  three  distinguished  former 
Members — the  former  Senator  from 
Arizona,  Mr.  Hayden;  the  former  Senator 
from  Virginia,  Mr.  Robertson;  and  the 
former  Senator  from  Florida,  Mr.  Hol- 
land. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  May  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  if  it  is  needed,  to  have  the 
eulogies  printed  as  separate  Senate  docu- 
ments, to  be  distributed  to  the  families 
and  friends? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  make  that  re- 
quest. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


made  to  end  the  war  tn  Indochina  and 
restore  the  countries  of  that  area  to  a 
level  of  sound  economy  and  better  living, 

I  have  suspected  for  some  time  that 
private  talks  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
were  underway,  but  I  did  not  know  defi- 
nitely until  the  President  made  the  an- 
nouncement last  night. 

The  people  of  that  part  of  the  world 
have  suffered  too  much  and  too  long. 

The  losses  in  life  and  property  and  well 
being  have  been  enormous. 

I  grant  that  the  United  States  has 
made  mistakes  over  the  past  10  years, 
but  I  do  not  forget  that  after  the  French 
evacuated  that  area  that  North  Vietnam, 
without  mercy,  executed  an  estimated 
200,000  people  in  their  clamor  for 
vengeance. 

Nor  do  I  forget  that  the  United  States 
at  that  time  furnished  shipping  to  trans- 
port an  estimated  900,000  refugees  out  of 
the  dangerous  area  in  order  to  keep  them 
from  sharing  the  same  fate. 

It  was  our  volimtary  responsibility  for 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  these  refu- 
gees that  brought  us  into  a  situation  in 
South  Vietnam  which  eventually  devel- 
oped into  war. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  the  world  should  know  and 
they  will  know  from  President  Nixon's 
disclosure  that  peace  with  honor  and  a 
restored  economy  can  be  achieved  in  that 
area  whenever  North  Vietnam  sees  fit  to 
abandon  barbaric  practices  against  help- 
less victims  and  expresses  a  willingness 
to  cooperate  in  making  the  area  of  Indo- 
china a  better  and  decent  place  to  live. 

I  do  not  know  whether  North  Vietnam 
will  agree  to  this  cooperation  or  not  but, 
if  it  does  not,  then  I  believe  that  the 
countries  of  the  world  and  particularly 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Asia,  large  and 
small,  should  realize  that  this  problem 
is  their  problem,  too,  and  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  restore  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  there. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 


PRESIDENT   NIXON'S   EFFORTS   TO 
END    THE    WAR    IN    INDOCHINA 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  whole- 
heartily  endorse  President  Nixon's  dis- 
closure of  the  efforts  which  have  been 
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TRUE  BUDGET  DEFICIT  FOR  1973  IS 
$36.2  BILLION 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  President  submitted  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1973  on  Monday,  January  24, 

1972,  I  stated  for  the  Record  that  the 
press  and  other  news  media  would  mis- 
represent the  deficit  as  being  $25.5  bil- 
lion. This  misleading  figure  is  based  on 
the  false  assumption  that  the  surpluses 
accumulated  in  the  various  trust  ftmds, 
amounting  to  $10.7  billion  in  fiscal  year 

1973,  can  be  counted  as  revenue  and  used 
to  offset  deficits  in  the  budget. 

I  said  that  the  true  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1973  is  $36.2  billion,  which  is  the 
deficit  in  the  Federal  funds,  or  adminis- 
trative, budget.  Under  this  unified  con- 
cept, which  was  begun  in  fiscal  year  1969, 
the  surplus  in  the  trust  funds  of  $10.7 
billion  has  been  deducted  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  a  figure  of  $25.5  billion  as  the 
deficit. 

This  is  an  erroneous  figure.  It  actually 
serves  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
American  people  as  to  the  true  cost  of 
government. 

Illustrative  of  what  I  said  on  Monday 
on  the  Senate  fioor  is  a  headline  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  on  Tues- 
day, January  25.  1972.  reading:  "Nixon 
Asks  $246  Billion  With  $25  Billion  Def- 


icit." That  is  wrong.  The  deficit  is  $36.2 
billion.  Here  is  the  headline,  and  I  show 
it  to  the  Senate. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Moss)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  Leave  for 
Members  of  the  Unipobmed  Services 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  703 
(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
the  authority  to  grant  a  special  30-day  leave 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
voluntarily  extend  their  tours  of  duty  in 
hostile  fire  areas  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Enforcement  of  Consumek 
Credit  Protection  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  en- 
forcement of  title  I  of  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act,  for  the  calendar  year  1971 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

Report  of  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.C., 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  in  connection 
with  U.S.  export  to  Yugoslavia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Report  of  Georgetown  Barge,  Dock,  Eleva- 
tor, AND  Railway  Co. 
A  letter  from  the  firm  of  Steptoe  &  John- 
son, Attorneys  at  Law,  Washington.  D.C, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Georgetown  Barge,  Dock,  Elevator,  and 
RaUway  Co.,  for  the  year  1971  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Proposed  Authorization  of  Appropriations 
FOR  THE  Saline  Water  Conversion  Pro- 
cram 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Saline  Water  Conversion  Program  for  fis- 
cal year  1973,  to  delete  section  6(d)  of  the 
Saline  Water  Conversion  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Report  of  Federal  Judicial  Center 
A   letter   from   the   Director,   the   Federal 
Judicial  Center,  Washington,  D.C,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Cen- 
ter, for  the  year  1971  (with  an  accompanying 
report ) :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed  Extension  oi  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  for  5  years,  to  expand 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  to  include 
discrimination  because  of  sex,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report   of  National  Advisory   Council  on 
Education  Professions  Development 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment, Washington,  D.C,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law  a  report  of  that  Council  en- 
titled "Windows  to  the  Bureaucracy"  (with 
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an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Authorization  of  Appropriations 
FOR  National  Science  Foundation 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  National  Science 
Foundation,  Washington,  D.C,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  on  Noise 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  Washington,  D.C, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
noise,  dated  December  31,  1971  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Proposed  Authorization  of  AppROPRiA^noNs 
FOR  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Washington,  D.C.  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Moss) : 

The  petition  of  Albert  S.  Sullivan,  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  praying  for  a  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  226.  A  resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  for  routine  committee  ex- 
penditures (Rept.  No.  92-596). 

S.  Res.  240.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  for  in- 
quiries and  investigations  (Rept.  No.  92-597) . 

S.  Res.  239.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing the  printing  of  the  73d  Annual  Report 
of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  (Mar.  1,  1969-Mar. 
1,  1970)  as  a  Senate  document  (Rept.  No.  92- 
598). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  3073.  A  bill  to  create  River  Basin  Waste 
Treatment  Authorities  for  the  purpose  of 
assuming  control  over,  planning,  construct- 
ing, and  operating  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties throughout  the  United  States  In  order 
to  eliminate  water  pollution  In  our  nation's 
rivers  and  streams.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (by  request) : 
S.  3074.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  review  of  cer- 
tain veterans'  benefit  cases  forfeited  for 
fraud  on  or  before  September  1,  1959,  and 
for  remission  of  forfeitures.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  3075.  A  bill  to  increase  the  contribution 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  costs  of 
employees'  health  benefits  insurance.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

S.  3076.  A  bin  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.  3077.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Okechukvru 
Baldwin  M.  Ewuzie  and  Theresa  Nwanneka 
Ewuzle.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE : 
S.  3078.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  heads  of  the 
respective  executive  agencies  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  advance  notice  of  certain 
planned  organizational  and  other  changes  or 
actions  which  would  affect  Federal  civilian 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  3079.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Capt 
Ronald    W.    Grout,    USAP.    Referred    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY   ("for  himself,  Mr. 
WiLLMMs,  Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  Schweik- 
ER,     Mr.    Bath,    Mr.    Brooke,    Mr. 
Case.  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Eagleton. 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.    Humphrey,    Mr.    Inouye,    Mr, 
Macnuson,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGov- 
ERN,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Rebicoff, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Ste- 
venson, and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 
S.  3080.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lead  Based 
Paint    Poisoning    Prevention    Act,    and    for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Fannin)  : 
S.J.  Res.  188.  A  Joint  resolution  provid- 
ing for  renaming  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect as  the  Carl  Hayden  project.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BROCK : 
S.J.  Res.  189.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  the  period  be- 
ginning March  26.  1972,  as  "National  Week 
of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/Mlsslng  In 
Action,"  and  to  designate  Sunday,  March  26. 
1972.  as  a  national  day  of  prayer  for  these 
Americans.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  3073.  A  bill  to  create  river  basin 
waste  treatment  authorities  for  the 
purpose  of  assuming  control  over  plan- 
ning, constructing,  and  operating  waste 
treatment  facilities  throughout  the 
United  States  in  order  to  eliminate  water 
pollution  in  our  Nation's  rivers  and 
streams.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

RIVER  BASIN   WASTE  TREATMENT   AUTHORITY   ACT 
OF    1971 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  River  Basin  Waste 
Treatment  Authority  Act  of  1972.  This 
legislation  mandates  the  creation  of 
water  basin  regionwide  sewage  author- 
ities that  will  be  accountable  for  treating 
all  water  pollution — from  whatever  the 
source — within  the  boundaries  of  that 
river  basin.  The  authorities  will  own  and 
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manage  existing  plants,  will  plan  and 
build  new  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  only  70  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population  is  served  by  sewer 
systems:  and  only  about  40  percent  of 
these  treatment  plants  are  adequate  to 
meet  needs.  A  majority  of  the  sewage 
plants  in  the  United  States  are  over- 
loaded or  in  need  of  major  upgrading. 
Even  fewer  collection  systems  are  de- 
signed to  handle  storm  water  runoff. 

In  addition,  our  current  efforts  at 
water  quality  control  are  marked  by.  In 
the  words  of  a  report  from  the  Public 
Works  Committee:  fragmented  respon- 
sibility: jurisdictional  incompleteness 
which  allows  entire  areas  to  be  com- 
pletely unserviced;  the  financial  weak- 
ness of  local  units  responsible  for  im- 
plementation; the  irrational  posture  of 
Federal  enforcement;  the  gap  between 
authorization  and  appropriation;  the  sad 
fact  that  many  States  and  localities  have 
had  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  treat- 
ment works  costs:  the  impounding  of 
Federal  water  and  sewer  funds;  and  the 
financial  havoc  which  promised  but  im- 
paid  Federal  shares  have  caused  to  local 
and  regional  organizations. 

Some  of  these  deficiencies  will  likely  be 
corrected  by  Federal  Water  Quality  Con- 
trol Amendment  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  session.  I  heartily  support  the  good 
work  of  the  Public  Works  Committee;  but 
I  am  apprehensive  because  I  feel  that  un- 
less we  take  a  completely  systematic  ap- 
proach to  water  pollution  treatment, 
then  our  programs  will  always  be  inade- 
quate. Our  approach  in  the  past  has 
largely  been  negative.  We  have  worked 
with  the  planning  agencies  of  States  and 
localities  to  come  up  with  plans  which  es- 
sentially say  to  communities — you  build 
the  treatment  plants.  And  that  has  been 
all.  Our  financial  assistance  has  been 
skimpy  at  best,  even  where  it  has  been 
forthcoming  at  all. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  when  over 
1.400  communities  dump  raw  sewage  in 
rivers;  when  many  existing  plants  are 
inefficient  with  poor  design,  poor  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance;  when  waste 
loads  from  municipal  systems  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  four  times  over  the 
next  50  years:  when  over  1,000  commu- 
nities outgrow  their  treatment  systems 
each  year;  when  there  are  lengthy  de- 
lays in  enforcement,  then  if  we  are  ever 
to  solve  our  pollution  problem,  we  must 
have  a  new  concept,  an  approach  of  new 
jurisdictional  entities  which  have  re- 
sponsibility for  entire  river  basins. 

These  new  agencies  must  have  respon- 
sibility for  entire  river  basins.  They  must 
be  charged  not  only  to  plan  for  inter- 
state, interlocal,  and  interregional  co- 
operation, but  also  for  building,  oper- 
ating, and  maintaining  adequate  treat- 
ment facilities. 

Their  operations  and  building  pro- 
grams wll  be  financed  by  user  charges 
against  users  of  existing  plants  as  well 
as  new  plants.  The  authorities  will  fund 
their  building  programs  by  issuing 
bonds  for  the  entire  cost  of  construc- 
tion on  the  national  investment  markets. 
The  Federal  Government  will  pledge  to 
pay  40  percent  of  the  debt  service  costs. 
The  terms  of  the  bonds  will  be  londso 
as  f\  approximate  the  useful  life  of Jhe 
fac/,''«!  /* 


In  addition,  the  authorities  will  have 
full  powers  of  condemnation  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  carry  out  expedi- 
tiously an  effective  poUution  control 
program.  We  must  put  the  responsibil- 
ity for  pollution  control  in  a  single 
agency  for  each  river  basin  and  then  give 
that  agency  the  powers,  tools,  and  assist- 
ance that  will  insure  it  can  carry  out  its 
mandate. 

While  the  financing  of  agency  bonds 
will  be  federally  guaranteed  and  insured, 
the  agencies  will  not  be  Federal  instru- 
mentalities. Rather  they  will  be  super- 
vised and  operated  by  boards  that  rep- 
resent States  and  local  governments. 

The  Federal  responsibility  will  be  in 
standard  setting  in  order  to  assure  a 
minimum  level  of  clean  water  for  citi- 
zens throughout  this  country;  the  major 
responsibility  and  operating  details  re- 
main with  the  States  and  localities. 

The  bill  represents  a  new  approach  to 
solving  our  water  pollution  crises.  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  section-by- 
section  summary  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3073 

A  bill  to  create  River  Basin  Waste  Treat- 
ment Authorities  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
suming control  over,  planning,  construct- 
ing, and  operating  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties throughout  the  United  States  In  order 
to  eliminate  water  pollution  in  our  na- 
tion's rivers  and  streams 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"River  Basin  Waste  Treatment  Authority 
Act  of  J971". 

FINDINGS      AND      PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  the  continued  deterioration  of 
our  water  supply  threatens  the  Integrity  of 
our  national  environment  and  that  Improve- 
ment in  the  cleanliness  of  our  water  supply 
is  essential  to  the  survival  of  our  citizens  and 
our  system:  that  continued  population 
growth  and  industrial  expansion  mean  an 
ever  mounting  demand  for  clear,  usable 
water;  that  after  two  decades  of  experience 
with  water  pollution  control  efiforts,  the 
purity  of  water  Is  no  more  assured  today  than 
It  was  when  Federal  efforts  first  began;  that 
an  effective  program  of  pollution  control 
necessitates  expenditures  by  government  over 
and  above  the  capital  Investment  of  $18  bil- 
lion needed  to  meet  existing  water  quality 
standards  over  the  next  five  years;  that  State 
and  local  governments  even  when  aided  by 
Federal  grant  programs  cannot  provide  either 
the  funds  or  the  personnel  necessary  to  as- 
sure water  quality;  and  that  effective  pollu- 
tion control  requires  coordination  of  treat- 
ment systems,  river  basln-wlde  planning  and 
implementation,  and  access  to  large  amounts 
of  funds. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  consti- 
tute throughout  the  United  States  River 
Basin  Waste  Treatment  Authorities  that  will 
assume  control  over,  plan,  build,  operate, 
and  maintain  waste  treatment  facilities  suffi- 
cient to  control  and  abate  water  pollution 
in  entire  river  basin  drainage  systems. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  thU  Act  the 
term — 

(1)  "United  States"  includes  the  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
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of    Puerto    Rico,    the    Virgin    Islands,    and 
Guam; 

(2)  "waste  treatment  facilities"  means  in- 
stallations and  devices  used  In  the  treatment 
of  sewage  or  Industrial  wastes  of  a  liquid 
nature,  Including  the  necessary  Intercepting 
sewers,  outfall  sewers,  pumping,  power,  and 
other  equipment,  and  their  appurtenances; 

(3)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency;  and 

(4)  "Authority"  means  a  River  Basin 
Waste  Treatment  Authority  established  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

DESIGNATION  OP  RIVER  BASINS 

Sec.  4.  The  Administrator,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  within  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  designate  river  basin  regions  which  to- 
gether will  encompass  the  entire  United 
States.  The  area  of  each  such  region  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  physical,  hy- 
drologlc,  or  other  relationships  which  vrill 
enable  the  provision  of  the  most  systematic 
and  economical  waste  treatment  for  the  area. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF  AUTHORniES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
Authority  for  each  region  designated  pur- 
suant to  section  4.  Such  Authority  shall  not 
be  an  agency  or  establishment  of  the  United 
States  Government  but  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  and  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  this  Act.  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act.  The 
right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend  this  Act  at 
any  time  is  expressly  reserved. 

(b)  (1)  Each  Authority  shall  have  a  board 
of  directors  consisting  of — 

(A)  the  Governor,  or  his  designee,  of  each 
State  within  the  Authority's  region; 

(B)  the  mayor,  or  his  designee,  of  each 
city  having  a  population  of  35.000  or  more 
within  such  region; 

(C)  a  designee  of  the  governing  board  of 
each  county  which  Is  entirely  within  such 
region  and  has  within  it  a  city  having  a 
population  of  35.000  or  more;  and 

(D)  a  representative  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent; 

(2)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
an  appropriate  substitute  for  any  director 
authorized  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  but 
not  designated  as  provided  in  such  para- 
graph and  such  substitute  shall  serve  until  a 
director  Is  appointed  pursuant  to  such  para- 
graph. Each  director  who  Is  a  representative 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  agency 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Vacancies 
shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  Initial 
appointments. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection 
population  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  latest  decennial  census. 

(c)  Each  director,  other  than  those  In  the 
employ  of  the  Federal  or  a  State  government, 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$100  per  diem.  All  directors  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  actual  expenses.  Including  travel 
and  subsistence  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

(d)  A  majority  of  the  designated  members 
of  each  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  functions  of 
the  board. 

FDNCTIONS 

Sec.  6.  Each  Authority  shall  within  its 
region — 

(1)  acquire,  by  purchase,  condemnation, 
or  otherwise,  not  later  than  June  30,  1973, 
and  operate  all  public  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities; 

(2)  prepare  and  carry  out  a  plan  for  pro- 
viding, as  soon  as  practicable  and  for  the 
future,  such  additional  waste  treatment  fa- 
culties as  are  necessary  to  comply  with  State 
and  Federal  requirements  and  standards  for 
water  pollution  control; 

(3)  construct.  In  accordance  with  estab- 
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llshed  priorities  In  such  plan,  such  waste 
treatment  facilities  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  plan; 

(4)  cooperate  with  other  Authorities  In 
preparing  and  carrying  out  such  plan; 

(5)  determine  any  disputes  that  may  arise 
with  other  Authorities  with  respect  to  the 
location  of  facilities  in  border  areas  or  other 
matters  by  appeal  to  the  Waste  Treatment 
Facilities  Review  Board  established  pursuant 
to  section  8;  and 

(6)  levy  appropriate  charges  for  the  use 
of  Its  facilities  as  are  necessary  to  provide 
funds  to  carry  out  Its  functions.  Including 
the  retirement  of  the  Authority's  Indebted- 
ness. 

POWERS 

Sec.  7.  Each  Authority  shall  have  the  fol- 
lowing powers: 

(1)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal; 

(2)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulations  governing  the  man- 
ner of  Its  operations,  organization,  and  per- 
sonnel, and  the  performance  of  the  powers 
and  duties  granted  to  or  Imposed  upon  It  by 
law; 

(3)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  functions.  Including  a  general 
manager  who  shall  be  the  executive  officer 
for  the  board  of  directors  and  who  shall  not 
receive  compensation  In  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum rate  prescribed  for  OS-18  In  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  of  section  5332(a)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code; 

(4)  to  sue  and  be  siied  In  Its  corporate 
name; 

(5)  to  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  con- 
demnation, or  In  any  other  lawful  maimer, 
any  property,  or  any  Interest  therein;  to 
hold,  maintain,  use,  and  op>erate  the  same; 
to  provide  services  In  connection  therewith, 
and  to  charge  therefor;  and  to  sell,  lease, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  same  at  such 
time.  In  such  manner,  and  to  the  extent 
deemed  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  of  the  Authority  and 
to  carry  out  the  Authority's  functions; 

(6)  to  construct,  operate,  lease,  and  main- 
tain buildings,  facilities,  and  other  Improve- 
ments, as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  Its 
functions; 

(7)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  services 
or  personal  property,  tangible  or  Intangible, 
In  aid  of  any  of  Its  functions; 

(8)  to  enter  Into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements, or  modifications  thereof,  vrtth 
State  and  local  governments,  with  any 
agency  or  department  of  the  United  States, 
with  governments  of  foreign  countries,  with 
International  organizations,  or  with  any  per- 
son, firm,  association,  or  corporation; 

(9)  to  Issue  and  have  outstanding  such 
obligations.  In  such  amounts,  having  such 
maturities,  bearing  such  rates  of  Interest, 
and  to  be  redeemable  at  such  time,  as  the 
board  of  directors  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  Its  fvinctlons; 

(10)  to  execute.  In  accordance  with  Its 
bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations,  all  Instru- 
ments necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  of  its  powers;  and 

(11)  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  powers  conferred  upon 
the  authority  Including  such  other  powers 
as  are  conferred  upon  a  stock  corporation 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Business  Cor- 
poration Act. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
a  Waste  Treatment  Review  Board  which  shall 
have  five  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Such  Board  shall  hear  and  decide  any 
matters  In  controversy  between  Authorities 
with  respect  to  their  fimcUons  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  Decisions  o*  the  Board  shall  be 
final. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  furnish  the 
Board  with  such  personnel  and  other  assist- 
ance It  may  need  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
pursuant  to  this  section. 


federal    FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  9.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30.  1973.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  make  a  payment  to 
each  Authority  of  an  amount  equal  to  40  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  Interest  paid  by 
such  Authority  during  such  year  on  obliga- 
tions Issued  pursuant  to  section  7(9)  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

GUARANTY    OF    AUTHORITIES'    OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  Is  authorized  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  It  may  deem  appro- 
priate, to  guarantee  the  timely  payment  of 
principal  of  and  Interest  on  obligations  Issued 
by  the  Authorities.  The  Association  shall  col- 
lect from  the  Authorities  a  reasonable  fee  for 
any  such  guarantee  and  shall  make  such 
charges  as  It  may  determine  to  be  reasonable 
for  the  analysis  of  any  obligation  proposed 
to  be  Issued  by  an  Authority.  In  the  event  an 
Authority  is  unable  to  make  any  payment 
of  principal  of  or  Interest  on  any  obligation 
guaranteed  under  this  section,  the  Associa- 
tion shall  make  such  payment,  and  thereupon 
shall  be  subrogated  fully  to  the  rights  satis- 
fied by  such  payment.  The  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  is  pledged  to  the 
payment  of  all  amounts  which  may  Idc  re- 
quired to  be  paid  under  any  guarantee  under 
this  section. 

NATiniE   or  AUTHORITIES'   OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  11.  All  obligations  Issued  by  the  Au- 
thorities shall  be  lawful  investments  and 
may  be  accepted  as  security,  for  all  fiduciary, 
trust,  and  public  funds  the  Investment  or 
deposit  of  which  shall  be  under  authority  or 
control  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  of- 
ficer or  officers  thereof.  Obligations  Issued  by 
Authorities  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  exempt  within  the  meaning  of 
the  laws  administered  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  to  the  same  extent 
as  securities  which  are  direct  obligations  of 
or  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal  or 
interest  by  the  United  States. 

FEDERAL  RESEBVZ  BANKS  TO  BE  FISCAL  AGENTS 

Sec.  la.  The  Federal  Reserve  Banks  are  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  act  as  depositories, 
custodians,  and  fiscal  agents  for  the  Author- 
ities, for  their  own  account  or  as  fiduciary, 
and  such  banks  shall  be  reimbursed  for  such 
services  in  such  manner  as  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  INITIAL 
EXPENSES  OF  AUTHORITIES 

Sec.  13.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $ for  payments 

to  the  Authorities  to  cover  organizing  and 
other  Initial  expenses  until  such  time  as  is 
established  by  the  Administrator  when  the 
Authorities  will  be  self-sustaining  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  allocated  by  the  Administrator  among 
the  Authorities  on  the  basis  of  the  popula- 
tion served  by  each  Authority  and  such  other 
factors  as  the  Administrator  determines  ap- 
propriate to  be  equitable  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  The  Administrator  shall  make  pay- 
ments to  each  Authority  from  its  allocation 
in  accordance  with  such  requirements  as  are 
established  by  the  Administrator  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

TERMINATION  OF  CERTAIN  ASSISTANCE  PURSUANT 
TO  THE  FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
ACT 

Sec.  14.  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  in  en- 
acting this  Act  to  make  no  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1973,  for 
assistance  to  the  States  or  local  governments 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  or  any  other  law  for  treatment 
works  or  planning  or  research  with  respect 
thereto. 


PREPARATION    OF   OBLIGATIONS 


Sec.  15.  In  order  to  furnish  obligations  for 
use  by  the  Authorities,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  prepare  such  obli- 
gations In  such  form  as  the  Waste  Treatment 
Facilities  Review  Board  may  approve,  such 
obligations  when  prepared  to  be  held  in  the 
Treasury  subject  to  delivery  upon  order  by 
the  Authorities.  The  engraved  plates,  dies, 
bed  pieces,  and  so  forth,  executed  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  shall  remain  In  the  custody 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Au- 
thorities shall  reimburse  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tlreasury  for  any  expenditures  made  in  the 
preparation,  custody,  and  delivery  of  such 
obligations. 

ANNUAL   REPORT 

Sec.  16.  Each  Authority  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  a  report  of  Its  progress  and 
operations  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year. 

TAX   EXEMPTION 

Sec.  17.  The  Authorities,  their  property, 
capital,  reserves,  surplus,  security  holdings, 
and  other  funds,  and  their  Income  shall  be 
exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter 
Imposed  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
or  local  taxing  authority,  except  tliat  ( 1 )  any 
real  property  and  tangible  personal  property 
of  the  Authorities  shall  be  subject  to  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  taxation  to  the  same 
extent  according  to  Its  value  as  other  such 
property  Is  taxed,  and  (2)  any  and  all  obll- 
gatlons  Issued  by  the  Authorities  shall  be 
subjected  both  as  to  principal  and  Interest 
to  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxation  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  obligations  of  private 
corporations  are  taxed. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  18.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act.  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances, shall  not  be  affected. 

Section-by-Section  Summary 
Sec.  1.  Citation  of  Act — River  Basin  Waste 
Treatment  Authority  Act  of  1971. 

Sec.  2.  Sets  forth  the  findings  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  which  are  that  demands  are 
ever  Increasing  for  clean  water,  that  previous 
governmental  measures  have  failed  to  assure 
such  clean  water  and  therefore  that  River 
Basin  Waste  Treatment  Authorities  be  cre- 
ated to  build  and  operate  treatment  facilities 
for  entire  river  basin  systems. 

Sec.  3.  Defines  various  terms  used  In  the 
Act. 

Sec.  4.  Directs  the  Administration  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  desig- 
nate river  basin  regions  in  which  the  Author- 
ities win  operate. 

Sec.  5.  Provides  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Authorities:  (1)  one  for  each  river  basin 
region  as  designated  under  Sec.  4  which  are 
not  to  be  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  government; 
(2)  governed  by  a  board  of  directors  repre- 
senting states,  cities,  counties  and  the  fed- 
eral government. 

Sec.  6.  Outlines  the  functions  of  the  Au- 
thorities within  their  designated  basin 
including: 

Acquiring  waste  treatment  facilities; 

Planning  and  building  additional  necessary 
facilities; 

Cooperating  with  other  Authorities;  and 

Levying  user  charges. 

Sec.  7.  Establishes  the  general  corporate 
powers  of  the  Authorities. 

Sec.  8.  Creates  within  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  a  Waste  Treatment  Re- 
view Board  to  decide  all  controversies. 

Sec.  9.  Authorizes  the  appropriation  of  fed- 
eral moneys  to  pay  an  amount  equal  to  40% 
of  the  Interest  on  bonds  issued  by  each  Au- 
thority. 

Sec.  10.  Authorizes  the  guarantee  of  ob- 
ligations Issued  by  the  Authorities  by  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Association 
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and  pledges  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  for  any  obligations  so  guar- 
anteed. 

Sec.  11.  Provides  that  obligations  Issued  by 
the  Authorities  wUl  be  lawful  Investments 
and  will  be  exempt  from  registration  with 
the  S.E.C. 

Sec.  12.  Designates  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  as  flscal  agents  for  the  Authorities. 

Sec.  13.  Authorizes  appropriations  for  start- 
up expenses. 

Sec.  14.  Terminates  after  June  30.  1973  the 
asslst^ince  activities  carried  out  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Sec.  15.  Authorizes  the  .Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  prepare  obligations  to  be  Issued 
by  the  Authorities. 

Sec.  16.  Directs  that  an  annual  report  be 
submitted  by  each  Authority  to  the  Congress 
and   the   Environmental   Protection   Agency. 

Sec.  17.  States  the  tax  statu.s  of  the  Au- 
thorities which  shall  be  exempt  from  tax 
except  as  to  real  property  and  Interest  on 
their  obligations. 

Sec.  18.  Allows  the  severance  of  any  in- 
valid provision  and  reaffirms  the  validity  of 
the  remainder. 


January  26,  1972 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  3075.  A  bill  to  increa.se  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
costs  of  employees'  health  benefits  In- 
surance. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

EXTENDED    HEALTH    BENEFITS    FOB    FEOERAI. 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
recently  witnessed  the  serious  situation 
created  by  the  increase  in  health  insur- 
ance rates  for  most  Federal  workers.  In 
January  of  this  year,  health  insurance 
rates  increased  for  mast  Federal  workers. 
The  rate  increase  was  partially  offset  by 
more  Government  contributions  toward 
the  biweekly  premiiun.  Existing  law  pro- 
vides that  the  Government  must  pay  40 
percent  of  the  average  high-option  pre- 
mium of  the  six  major  plans.  Nonetheless, 
the  impact  on  the  pocketbook  of  the  Fed- 
eral worker  was  direct  and  substantial. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  many 
Inequities  that  have  been  leveled  against 
the  Federal  worker.  The  legislation  that 
I  introduce  today  would  alleviate  to  a 
considerable  degree  the  inequities  faced 
by  the  Federal  worker  in  the  area  of 
health  insurance.  I  propose  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pay  the  entire  cost  of 
the  Federal  employee's  health  insurance. 
There  are  those  wiio  will  say  this  is  an  at- 
tempt to  give  Government  workers  excess 
privileges.  It  is  my  contention  that  Fed- 
eral employees  have  never  been  the  object 
of  excessive  privileges.  We  tend  to  forget 
that  increased  wages  and  fringe  benefits 
for  Federal  employees  have  served  to 
raise  the  living  standards  of  the  Federal 
worker  to  those  enjoyed  by  his  counter- 
parts in  private  industry,  rather  than  to 
surpass  them. 

This  is  particularly  relevant  in  the 
area  of  health  benefits.  Recent  studies 
show  that  private  firms  have  moved 
ahead  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
area  of  employee  health  insurance  costs. 
The  studies  show  a  substantial  number  of 
private  firms  now  pay  all  health  plan 
charges.  Industry  practices  from  1960  to 
1970  show  the  percentage  of  factory 
workers  covered  by  fully  paid  insurance 
plans  rose  from  48  to  66  percent.  For  of- 
fice workers,  the  number  in  noncontribu- 
tory  plans  during  that  same  period  rose 


from  39  to  53  percent.  Although  the  trend 
is  clear,  the  Federal  Government  has 
shown  little  inclination  to  ease  the  soar- 
ing costs  of  health  insurance  faced  by 
Federal  employees.  I  call  upon  the  Senate 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  need 
to  substantially  increase  the  Govern- 
ment's participation  in  health  insurance 
plans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3075 
A  bUl   to   Increase  the  contribution  of  the 
Federal   Government  to  the  costs  of  em- 
ployees' health  benefits  insurance 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8906(a)    of   title   5,   United   States   Code,   is 
amended  by  striking  out  "40  percent"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "70  percent  and  In- 
creasing 5  percent  per  year  until  reaching 
100  percent  of  the  average  of  the  subscrip- 
tion charges". 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
applicable  pay  period  which  commences  after 
January  1.  1972. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE : 
S.  3076.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

COMPREHENSIVE     OLDER     AMERICANS    SERVICES 
BILL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  that  is  designed  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  Older  Amer- 
ican's Act  of  1965.  Millions  of  older 
American  citizens,  particularly  those 
over  the  age  of  65,  are  deprived  of  the 
opportimity  to  carry  on  normal  lives  be- 
cause our  society  has  failed  to  supply 
them  with  the  minimal  services  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  The  elderly  are  in- 
creasingly confronted  by  obstacles  in 
their  environments  which  prohibit  them 
from  living  normal  lives. 

In  the  past,  we  have  tended  to  em- 
phasize the  economic  obstacles  encoun- 
tered by  the  aged.  Major  barriers  exist, 
however,  in  the  areas  of  health,  housing, 
transportation,  and  other  social  services. 
We  must  realize  that  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  cannot  be  defined  merely  on  the 
basis  of  their  budgets,  but  must  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  what  is  essential 
for  a  life  of  dignity.  Consequently,  it  is 
our  obligation  to  provide  community 
services  that  will  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  our  elderly  citizens  so  that  in 
their  advancing  years  they  can  maintain 
their  self-respect  as  human  beings. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Gerontological 
Society  found  that  no  community  in  the 
United  States  has  developed  a  compre- 
hensive network  of  services  for  the  aging 
and  the  aged.  This  serious  dilemma  has 
been  voiced  at  every  conference  on  aging, 
yet  little  action  has  been  forthcoming. 
\  national  commitment  is  necessary  to 
cope  with  the  need  to  establish  services 
for  the  elderly.  Provisions  for  services  for 
the  aged  demands  immediate  considera- 
tion. The  proposal  I  am  introducing  to- 
day is  a  significant  step  in  that  direction. 


The  comprehensive  older  Americans 
services  bill  is  a  very  broadly  based  and 
comprehensive  effort  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  elderly.  It  will  estabUsh  programs 
to  provide  a  full  scale  of  health,  educa- 
tion, and  social  services  for  elderly  citi- 
zens. This  legislation  is  aimed  at  the  co- 
ordination of  the  now  existing  frag- 
mented services  and  the  creation  of  new 
programs  to  deal  with  those  needs  that 
have  been  neglected  in  the  past.  Specifi- 
cally, the  comprehensive  older  Ameri- 
cans services  bill  would  accomplish  the 
following  rbjectives: 

First,  a  strengthening  of  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging:  One  of  the  key  features 
of  the  comprehensive  older  Americans 
services  bill  is  to  strengthen  the  role  of 
the  Administration  on  Aging.  The  Com- 
missioner is  made  directly  responsible  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  may  not  delegate  any  of  his 
functions  to  an  oflBcer  who  is  not  directly 
responsible  to  him.  The  increased  respon- 
sibility of  the  Commissioner  is  intended 
to  make  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly  a  more  effective 
operation.  The  Administration  on  Aging 
will  perform  the  following  new  f imctions : 
Develop  the  basic  policies  and  set  priori- 
ties for  the  development  and  operation 
of  programs  for  the  elderly,  as  well  as 
coordinate  programs  for  the  elderly- 
programs  with  a  view  to  a  nationwide 
network  of  comprehensive,  coordinated 
services  and  opportunities  for  the  elder- 
ly—to coordinate  and  assist  in  the  plan- 
ning and  to  carry  on  a  continuing  evalu- 
ation of  the  programs  and  activities  con- 
cerning the  elderly. 

Second,  this  bill  would  provide  specifi- 
cally that  Federal  agencies  proposing  to 
establish  programs  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act  would  consult  with  AOA 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  such  pro- 
grams both  in  the  planning  and  imple- 
mentation stages.  Hopefully  this  will 
eliminate  the  overlapping  and  competi- 
tive services  among  different  agencies. 

Third,  establishment  of  communica- 
tion center:  Because  many  problems 
arise  as  a  result  of  a  lack  of  information, 
the  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of  a 
national  information  and  resource  center 
for  the  aging  which  would  collect,  review, 
organize,  publish,  and  disseminate  in- 
formation and  data  pertaining  to  the 
particular  problems  experienced  by  the 
elderly.  The  collected  material  would 
necessarily  include  information  and  data 
with  respect  to  medical  and  rehabilita- 
tion facilities,  education,  vocational 
training,  employment,  transportation, 
and  housing. 

Fourth,  gerontological  centers  to  study 
the  aging  process:  To  provide  the  ap- 
propriate services  to  the  elderly  it  is 
necessary  to  conduct  more  through  re- 
search into  the  biological  causes  and  ef- 
fects of  aging.  To  promote  such  research, 
the  older  American  services  bill  estab- 
lishes an  independent  agency  called  the 
gerontological  research  center.  Not  only 
would  the  center  research  the  biological 
aspects  of  aging  but  it  would  also  evalu- 
ate existing  programs  and  develop  priori- 
ties for  new  programs  designed  to  in- 
crease knowledge  of  the  biological  aspects 
of  aging. 

Fifth,  preretirement  training  program: 
Most  aged  citizens  suffer  social  and  eco- 
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nomic  adjustment  pains  as  they  leave 
their  highly  active  and  productive  lives 
and  move  into  a  state  of  retirement.  To 
permit  them  to  maintain  healthy  and 
dignified  lives  even  in  their  retirement, 
this  bill  empowers  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  create 
and  administer  in  conjunction  with  any 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agency,  pre- 
retirement programs  providing  educa- 
tion, information  and  other  pertinent 
services.  This  would  facilitate  the  tran- 
sition into  retirement. 

Sixth,  employment:  To  allow  the  el- 
derly to  remain  as  active  as  possible  in 
retirement  the  bill  authorizes  grants  to 
create  programs  that  would  provide  the 
elderly  with  opportimities  to  engage  In 
public  service  work.  This  would  enable 
the  utilization  of  skills  possessed  by  the 
aged  as  well  as  providing  productive 
work  for  them. 

Seventh,  nutrition  programs:  Since 
numerous  aged  citizens  suffer  from  a 
lack  of  proper  nutrition,  this  legislation 
proposes  to  elevate  the  nutritional  level 
by  grants  to  States  that  effectuate  a  State 
plan  to  meet  the  dietary  needs  of  the  el- 
derly. Hopefully  the  programs  would  be 
oriented  to  provide  balanced  meals  in 
multipurpose  senior  centers,  home  de- 
livered meals  for  individuals  requiring 
such  services  because  they  are  home- 
bound,  or  disabled,  and  nutritional  coun- 
seling and  information. 

Eighth,  senior  citizen  community  cen- 
ters: The  comprehensive  older  Amer- 
icans services  bill  provides  for  grants  to 
public  and  nonprofit  agencies  for  the 
construction  of  multipurpose  senior  cen- 
ters. 

Ninth,  transportation:  One  of  the  ma- 
jor barriers  confronting  the  elderly  is 
that  of  transportation.  Without  suitable 
transportation  many  of  the  elderly  are 
stranded  and  are  forced  to  lead  immobile, 
inactive  lives.  This  proposal  calls  for  a 
thorough  study  of  the  transportation 
problems  of  the  elderly  to  be  followed  by 
the  establishment  of  the  programs  to 
meet  those  transportation  needs.  The 
transportation  services  would  be  likely 
to  include:  special  transportation  sub- 
systems for  older  persons,  or  similar 
groups  with  mobility  restrictions,  portal 
to  portal  service,  demand  actuated  serv- 
ices, reduced  rates  for  the  aged,  and  pay- 
ments directly  to  the  older  persons  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  reasonable  and 
necessary  transportation  services. 

Tenth,  the  last,  but  one  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  this  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide for  continuing  education  of  the  el- 
derly. Programs  would  be  developed  to 
enable  the  older  person  to  continue  a 
productive  life,  to  retrain  them  for  other 
types  of  employment,  or  programs  de- 
signed to  broaden  the  education,  cultural 
or  social  awareness  of  the  elderly. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  legis- 
lation establishes  a  series  of  realizable 
goals  which,  if  implemented,  would  per- 
mit the  elderly  of  the  country  to  live  lives 
of  dignity  and  economic  security.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


S.  3076 
A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Older  Americans 
Act  Amendments  of  1972." 

FINDINGS    AND    PTTRPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  mil- 
lions of  older  citizens,  particularly  those 
over  sixty-five  years  of  age,  in  this  Nation  are 
suffering  unnecessary  harm  from  the  lack  of 
adequate  services.  It  is  therefore  the  purpose 
of  this  Act,  In  support  of  the  objectives  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  to — 

(1)  make  available  comprehensive  pro- 
grams which  Include  a  full  range  of  health, 
education,  and  social  services  to  our  older 
citizens  who  need  them, 

(2)  give  full  and  special  consideration  to 
citizens  with  special  needs  In  planning  such 
programs,  and,  pending  the  availability  of 
such  programs  for  all  citizens,  give  priority 
to  the  elderly  with  the  greatest  economic  and 
social  need, 

(3)  provide  comprehensive  programs  which 
will  deliver  a  full  range  of  essential  services 
to  our  older  citizens,  and,  where  applicable, 
also  furnish  meaningful  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  many  individuals,  Including  older 
persons,  young  persons,  and  volunteers  from 
the  community,  and 

(4)  Insure  that  the  planning  and  operation 
of  such  programs  will  be  undertaken  as  a 
partnership  of  community,  and  State  and 
local  governments,  with  appropriate  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  Section  101(8)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  'the 
Act")  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "serv- 
ices" the  following:  ",  including  access  to 
low-cost  transportation,". 

EXTENSION    OF    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1971," 
and  inserting  after  "1972"  the  following:  ", 
$150,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  $200,000,000  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $250,000,000  for  the 
flscal  year  ending  June  30, 1975,". 

(b)  Section  305(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1970,"  and  in- 
serting after  "1972"  the  following:  ",  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  suc- 
ceeding flscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1975". 

(c)  Section  603  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1971,"  and  by  in- 
serting after  "1972"  the  following:  ",  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1975". 

(d)  Section  614  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  Immediately  after  "1971," 
and  Inserting  after  "1972"  the  following:  ", 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
succeeding  flscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1975". 

(e)  Section  703  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  Immediately  aft«r  "1971," 
and  Inserting  after  "1972"  the  following:  ", 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
succeeding  flscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1975". 

AMENDMENTS   TO   TITLE   n 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  201(b)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Commissioner  on  Aging  shall 
be  the  principal  officer  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  carrying 
out  this  Act.  In  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions, he  shall  be  directly  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  and  not  to  or  through  any  other 
officer  of  that  department.  The  Commissioner 
on  Aging  shall  not  delegate  any  of  his  func- 
tions to  any  other  officer  who  is  not  directly 
responsible  to  him." 


(b)  (1)  Section  202  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (7),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs : 

"(9)  develop  basic  policies  and  set  priori- 
ties with  respect  to  the  development  and  op- 
eration of  programs  and  activities  related  to 
the  purpose  of  this  Act; 

"(10)  provide  for  the  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral programs  and  activities  related  to  such 
purposes; 

"(11)  coordinate,  and  assist  In,  the  plan- 
ning and  development  by  public  (including 
Federal,  State,  and  local)  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies  of  programs  for  older  persons, 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tionwide network  of  comprehensive  coordi- 
nated services  and  opportunities  for  such 
persons; 

"(12)  call  conferences  of  such  authorities 
and  officials  of  public  (Including  Federal 
State,  and  local)  and  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies or  organizations  concerned  with  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  programs  for 
older  persons  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary or  proper  for  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  policies  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

"(13)  develop  and  operate  programs  pro- 
viding services  and  opportunities  related  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  which  are  not  other- 
wise provided  by  existing  programs  for  older 
persons; 

"(14)  carry  on  a  continuing  evaluation  of 
the  programs  and  activities  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  with  particular  attention 
to  the  impact  of  medicare  and  medicaid,  the 
Age  Discrimination  Act,  and  the  programs 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  relating  to  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  and  the  setting  of  stand- 
ards for  the  licensing  of  nursing  homes,  in- 
termediate care  homes  and  other  facilities 
providing  care  for  older  people; 

"(15)  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  appli- 
cations for  Federal  assistance  to  private  non- 
profit agencies  and  Institutions  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  by  them  of  pro- 
grams and  activities  related  to  the  purposes 
of  this  Act;  and 

"(16)  develop,  in  coordination  with  other 
agencies,  a  national  plan  for  meeting  the 
needs  for  trained  personnel  in  the  field  of 
aging,  and  for  training  persons  for  carrying 
out  programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  and  conduct  and  provide  for  the  con- 
ducting of  such  training." 

(2)  Section  202(4)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  develop  plans,  conduct  and  arrange 
for  research  in  the  field  of  aging,  and  carry 
out  programs  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
older  persons  for  social  services,  Including 
nutrition,  hospitalization,  preretirement 
training,  continuing  education,  and  health 
services;". 

(c)  Title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections : 

"FEDERAL    AGENCY     COOPERATION 

"Sec.  203.  Federal  agencies  proposing  to 
estabUsh  programs  related  to  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  shall  consult  with  the  Adminis- 
tration qn  Aging  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  such  programs,  and  Federal  agencies  ad- 
ministering such  programs  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Administration  on  Aging  in  carry- 
ing them  out. 

"MATERIAL    INFORMATION    AND    RESOtmCE 
CENTER   FOR   THE   AGING 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established, 
within  the  Administration  on  Aging,  a  Na- 
tional Information  and  Resource  Center  for 
the  Aging  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Center").  The  Center  shall  have  a  Director 
and  such  other  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Center  to  carry  out  its 
duties  and  functions. 

"(b)  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function 
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of  the  Center  to  collect,  review,  organize, 
publish,  and  disseminate  (through  publica- 
tions, conferences,  workshops,  or  technical 
consultation)  Information  and  data  related 
to  the  particular  problems  caused  by  aging. 
Including  Information  describing  measures 
which  are  or  may  be  employed  for  meeting 
or  overcoming  such  problems,  with  a  view  to 
assisting  older  individuals,  and  organiza- 
tions and  persons  Interested  In  the  welfare 
of  older  persons.  In  meeting  problems  which 
are  peculiar  to.  or  are  made  more  difficult 
for,  older  Individuals. 

"(2)  The  Information  and  data  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Center  shall  carry  out  Its 
duties  and  functions  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  include  (but  not  be  limited  to)  infor- 
mation and  data  with  respect  to  the  follow- 
ing— 

•'(1)  medical  and  rehabilitation  facilities 
and  services,  including  Medicare,  Medicaid, 
and  other  programs  operating  under  the 
Social  Security  Act; 

"(2)  education; 

"(3)  vocational  training: 

"(4)  employment: 

"(5)  transportation: 

"(6)  architecture  and  housing  (Including 
household    appliances   and   equipment); 

"(7)  recreation;  and 

"(8)  public  or  private  programs  established 
for,  or  which  may  t>€  used  In,  solving  prob- 
lems of  older  persons. 

■■(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  Center  all  information  and  data, 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  which  may  be  useful  In  carrying 
out  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Center. 

■'(2)  Each  other  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  Is  authorized  to 
make  available  to  the  Secretary,  for  use  by 
the  Center,  any  Information  or  data  which 
the  Secretary  may  request  for  such  use. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  enter  into  arrangements 
whereby  State  and  other  public  and  private 
agencies  and  Institutions  having  Information 
or  data  which  is  useful  to  the  Center  In  car- 
rying out  Its  duties  and  functions  will  make 
such  information  and  data  available  for  use 
by  the  Center. 

"(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  carrying  out  this  section  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  ending  before  June  30, 
1975,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. '" 

AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE    III 

Sec.  5.  Title  III  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"ADDITIONAL    CONDITIONS    FOR    PROGRAMS    IN- 
CLUDING   CONSTRUCTION 

"Sec  307.  (a)  Applications  under  this  title 
Including  construction  may  be  approved  only 
upon  a  showing  that  construction  of  such 
facilities  Is  essential  to  the  provision  of 
adequate  services  for  the  elderly,  and  that 
renui,  renovation,  remodeling,  or  leasing  of 
adequate  facilities  is  not  practicable. 

"(b)  If  within  twenty  years  after  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  for  which  Federal 
funds  have  been  paid  under  this  title  the 
facility  shall  cease  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  constructed,  unless 
the  Secretar>-  determines  in  accordance  with 
regulations  that  there  is  good  cause  for  re- 
leasing the  applicant  or  other  owner  from 
the  obligation  to  do  so,  the  United  States 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  appli- 
cant or  other  owner  of  the  facility  an  amount 
which  bears  to  the  then  value  of  the  facility 
(or  so  much  thereof  as  constituted  an  ap- 
proved project  or  projects)  the  same  ratio 
a^  the  amount  of  such  Federal  funds  bore 
to  the  cost  of  the  facility  financed  with 
the  aid  of  such  funds.  Such  value  shall  be 
determined  by  agreement  of  the  parties  or 
by  action  brought  In  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  In  which  the  fa- 
cility is  situated. 

"(c)  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
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by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on  all  con- 
struction, remodeling,  renovation,  or  altera- 
tion projects  assisted  under  this  title  shall  be 
paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  similar  construction  In  the  locality 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In 
accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a— 276a-5 ) .  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect  to  the 
labor  standards  specified  In  this  section  the 
authority  and  functions  set  forth  In  Reor- 
ganization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
P.R.  3176)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  loans  for  construction, 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  the  Interest  rate 
and  the  period  within  which  such  loan  shall 
be  repaid,  but  such  Interest  rates  shall  not  be 
less  than  3  per  centum  per  annum  and  the 
period  within  which  such  loan  Is  repaid  shall 
not  be  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

"(e)  The  Federal  assistance  for  construc- 
tion may  be  In  the  form  of  grants  or  loans, 
provided  that  total  Federal  funds  to  be  paid 
to  other  than  private  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations  will  not  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  the  construction  cost,  and  will  be  In  the 
form  of  loans.  Repayment  of  loans  shall,  to 
the  extent  required  by  the  Secretary,  be  re- 
turned to  the  applicant  from  whose  financial 
assistance  the  loan  was  made,  or  used  for  ad- 
ditional loans  or  grants  under  this  Act." 

AMENDMENTS   TO   TITLE   IV 

Sec.  6.  Title  IV  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  sections  401  and  402  as  sections 
451  and  452.  respectively,  by  striking  out 
"title"  each  time  It  appears  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "part",  and  by  striking  out  the 
center  heading  of  the  title  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"TITLE     rv— RESEARCH     AND     DEVELOP- 
MENT 
"Part  A — Gerontological  Research  Plan 

■'ESTABLISHMENT  OF  GERONTOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 
CENTER 

'Sec.  401.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  develop- 
ing a  coordinated  national  program  for  re- 
search on  the  biological  aspects  of  aging, 
there  Is  hereby  established  an  Independent 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  Gerontological  Re- 
search Center  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Center').  The  Center  shall  be  located  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  administrative  purposes  only. 

"(b)  The  Center  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Board  which  shall  be  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  be  biological  scien- 
tists, one  shall  be  a  behavioral  scientist,  one 
shall  be  an  administrator,  and  one  shall  be 
a  physician.  Each  person  nominated  and 
appointed  shall,  as  a  result  of  his  training. 
experiei:ce.  and  administering,  be  especially 
qualified  to  formulate  and  appraise  pro- 
grams and  activities  related  to  the  biological 
aspects  of  aging. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man and  one  to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman.  The 
Chairman  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  prescribed  for  level  II  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  5313  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Each  of  the  other  four  mem- 
bers shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
prescribed  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule   under  section   5315  of  such   title. 

■'(d)  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointments 
were  made.  Any  vacancy  in  the  Board  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  and  three  members  of 
the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

"FUNCTIONS    OF    THE    BOARD 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Board  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  preparing  a  program,  to  be  known  as 
the  gerontological  research  plan,  designed 
to  promote  and  conduct  intensive  coordi- 
nated research  In  the  biological  origins  of 
aging  on  a  continuing  basis. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  carry  out  the  fol- 
lowing  duties: 


"(1)  the  collection,  analysis,  interpreta. 
tion,  and  evaluation  of  information  and  sta- 
tistical data  related  to  the  biological  aspects 
of  aging: 

"(2)  the  appraisal  of  programs  and  ac- 
tivities related  to  the  biological  aspects  of 
aging; 

"  ( 3 )  the  development  of  priorities  for  new 
programs  designed  to  Increase  knowledge  of 
the  biological  aspects  of  aging; 

"(4)  the  development  of  legislative  re- 
ports and  proposals  for  new  programs  to 
provide  greater  Insight  Into  the  biological  as- 
pects of  aging;  and 

"(5)  conduct  research  In  the  biological 
aspects  of  aging. 

"BOARD  STAFF 

"Sec  403.  (a)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to 
employ  such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions  under 
this  part. 

"(b)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  obtain 
services  of  consultants  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to 
exceed  $100  per  diem. 

"POWERS    OF    BOARD 

"Sec  404.  To  carry  out  this  part,  the  Board 
shall  have  the  authority — 

"(a)  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  It  deems  necessary  governing  the 
manner  of  Its  operations  and  Its  organization 
and  personnel; 

"(b)  to  obtain  from  any  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  consent  of  the  head  thereof, 
such  services,  advice,  and  information  as  the 
Board  may  determine  to  be  required  by  It 
to  carry  out  Its  duties; 

"(c)  to  acquire  by  lease,  loan,  or  gift,  and 
to  hold  and  dispose  of  by  sale,  lease,  or  loan, 
real  and  personal  property  of  all  kinds  neces- 
sary for.  or  resulting  from,  the  exercise  of 
authority  under  this  part; 

"(d)  to  enter  into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements, or  iiodlflcatlons  thereof,  with 
State  and  local  governments,  and  Institu- 
tions and  Individuals  In  the  United  States,  to 
conduct  programs  the  Board  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  and 
such  contracts  or  other  arrangements,  or 
modifications  thereof,  may  be  entered  Into 
without  legal  consideration,  without  per- 
formance or  other  bonds,  and  without  regard 
to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (41  U.S.C.  5).  or  other  provision  of 
law  relating  to  competitive  bidding; 

"(e)  to  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Board  deems  necessary 
under  this  Act  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529); 

■■(f)  to  receive  money  and  other  property 
donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised  to  the 
Board,  without  condition  or  restriction  other 
than  that  It  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Board; 

'■(g)  to  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code;  and 

"(h)  to  make  any  other  expenditures  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  part. 

"Part  B — Research  and  Development 
Projects." 
preretirement  programs 
Sec.  7.  Title  V  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 

( 1 )  changing  the  title  to  read  "TRAINING", 

(2)  redesignating  section  503  as  section  504, 
and  (3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"preretirement  programs 
"Sec  503.  For  the  purpose  of  easing  the 
frequently  difficult  social  and  economic  ad- 
justments which  must  be  made  at  some  time 
by  most  Americans  as  they  pass  from  the 
highly  productive  period  of  the  middle  years 
to  the  new  retirement  status  of  the  older  citi- 
zen, and  to  assist  them  in  achieving  health 
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and  dignity  in  retirement  living,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized — 

"(a)  to  develop  and  operate.  In  coopera- 
tion with  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency,  organization,  or  institution,  prere- 
tirement programs  providing  education,  in- 
formation, and  relevant  services  to  persons 
planning  retirement; 

"(b)  to  collect  and  disseminate,  through 
publications  and  other  appropriate  means, 
information  concerning  research,  studies, 
findings,  and  other  materials  developed  in 
connection  with  activities  under  this  sec- 
tion; and 

"(c)  to  make  grants  to  any  public  or  non- 
profit private  agency,  organization,  or  In- 
stitution, and  contracts  with  any  agency,  or- 
ganization, or  Institution,  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  preretirement  programs,  the  training 
of  personnel  to  carry  out  such  programs,  and 
the  conduct  of  research  with  respect  to  tlig 
development  and  operation  of  such  pro- 
grams." 

SPECIAL  IMPACT  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Act  Is  amended  by  redes- 
ignating title  VII  as  title  VIII,  by  redesignat- 
ing sections  701  through  703  and  references 
thereto  as  sections  801  through  803,  respec- 
tively, and  by  Inserting  after  title  VI  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

"■HTLE  VU— SPECIAL  IMPACT  PROGRAMS 
"Part  A — Service  Roles  in  Retirement 

"GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  FOR  SERVICE  PROJECTS 

"Sec  701.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  public 
and  nonprofit  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions to  pay  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  the  development  and  operation  of 
programs  designed  to  provide  opportunities 
for  persons  aged  sixty  or  over  to  render  pub- 
lic service. 

"(b)  Payments  under  this  title  pursuant 
to  a  grant  or  contract  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustment.  In  the  case  of  grants, 
on  account  of  previous  made  overpayments 
or  underpayments)  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement.  In  such  Installments  and  on 
such  conditions,  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine. 

"conditions   of  grants   and   CONTRACTS 

"Sec  702.  The  Secretary  shall  not  make 
any  grant  or  enter  Into  any  contract  under 
this  part  unless  the  grant  application  or  con- 
tract proposal — 

"(1)  has  been  submitted  by,  or  has  been 
submitted  for  review  and  recommendations 
to,  the  State  agency  (If  any)  established  or 
designated  as  provided  In  section  303(a)  (1); 

"(2)  provides  for  the  use  of  unpaid,  volun- 
teer services.  If  available;  and 

"(3)  provides  that  the  program  will  not  re- 
sult In  the  displacement  of  employed  work- 
ers or  Impair  existing  contracts  for  services. 

"interagency   COOPERATION 

"Sec  703.  In  administering  this  part,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  any  other  Federal  agencies  ad- 
ministering relevant  programs  with  a  view  to 
achieving  optimal  coordination  of  the  pro- 
gram under  this  part  with  such  other  pro- 
grams and  shall  promote  the  coordination  of 
programs  under  this  part  with  other  public 
or  private  programs  or  projects  carried  out 
at  State  and  local  levels.  Such  Federal  agen- 
cies shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  In 
disseminating  Information  about  the  availa- 
bility of  assistance  under  this  pert  and  in 
promoting  the  identification  and  Interest  of 
older  persons  whose  services  may  be  utilized 
in  programs  under  this  part. 

"APPROPRIATIONS   AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  704.  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  grants 
or  contracts  under  this  part  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973.  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
ending  prior  to  July  1.  1975. 


"Part  B — Nuteitional  Services  for  Older 
Americans 

"authorization  of  appropriations;  grants 
for  nutritional  services  for  older  ameri- 
CANS 

"Sec.  711.  For  the  purpose  of  Improving  the 
nutritional  level  of  older  persons,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  1973, 
and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1975.  Sums  made  available  under 
this  section  shall  be  utilized  by  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants  to  any  State  which  has  In 
effect  a  State  plan  approved  under  section 
303,  to  assist  (as  provided  in  this  part)  In  the 
planning,  establishment,  and  operation  of  a 
program  designed  to  meet  the  dietary  needs 
of  older  persons,  particularly  those  of  low  or 
moderate  Income.  Such  a  program  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  and  operation  In 
the  State  of  projects  providing  such  services 
as — 

"(1)  hot,  nutritionally  balanced  meals  for 
older  persons  in  mtiltipurpose  senior  centers, 
in  neighborhood  centers,  and  In  residential 
housing  for  persons  of  low  or  middle  Income: 

"(2)  home  delivered  meals  for  Individuals 
requiring  such  services  because  they  are 
homebound  or  disabled  or  for  other  health 
reasons;  and 

"(3)  nutritional  counseling.  Information, 
and  education  for  older  persons. 

"ALLOTMENTS 

"Sec.  712.  (a)  Not  to  exceed  1  per  centum 
or  $200,000,  whichever  Is  larger,  of  the  sum 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  sec- 
tion 711  may  be  reserved  by  the  Secretary  for 
evaluation  (directly  or  by  grants  or  con- 
tracts) of  programs  assisted  under  this  part. 

"(b)(1)  From  the  sum  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  under  section  711.  (A)  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa 
shall  be  allotted  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  of  such  sum,  and  (B) 
each  other  State  shall  be  allotted  an  amount 
equal  to  1  per  centum  of  such  sum. 

"(2)  From  the  remainder  (as  determined 
after  application  of  subsection  (a)  and  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection)  of  the  sum  so 
appropriated  each  State  shall  be  allotted  an 
additional  amount  which  bears  the  same  ra- 
tio to  such  remainder  as  the  population  aged 
sixty  or  over  In  such  State  bears  to  the  popu- 
lation aged  sixty  or  over  In  all  of  the  States, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  Information  available  to 
him.  Including  any  relevant  data  furnished 
to  him  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

"(3)  A  State's  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year 
for  programs  assisted  under  this  part  shall 
be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amounts  allotted 
to  It  under  paragraphs   (1)   and  (2). 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  allotment  to  a 
State  under  subsection  (b)  for  any  fiscal 
year  which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
section  711  shall  be  available  for  reallotment, 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  fix,  to  other  States  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  (1)  have  need  In  carrying 
out  such  purposes  for  sums  In  excess  of 
those  previously  allotted  to  them  under  this 
section,  and  (2)  will  be  able  to  use  such 
excess  amounts  during  such  fiscal  year.  Such 
reallotments  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  State  plans  approved  under  section  303. 
after  taking  Into  consideration  the  popula- 
tion aged  sixty  or  over.  Any  amount  so  re- 
allotted  to  a  State  shall  be  deemed  part  of 
Its  allotment  under  subsection    (b). 

"(d)  The  allotment  of  any  State  under 
subsection  (b)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  for  grants  to  pay  not  exceeding 
90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  planning,  es- 
tablishing, and  operating  programs  assisted 
under  this  part  which  are  approved  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  end  of  such  year. 


"USE    OF    ALLOTTED    FUNDS 


"Sex:.  613.  Funds  allotted  to  any  State 
under  this  part  may  be  used  for  (l)  the 
administration  of  projects  described  In  sec- 
tion 701  directly  by  the  State  agency  estab- 
lished or  designated  as  provided  In  section 
303(a)  (1),  or  (2)  the  award.  In  accordance 
with  criteria  established  by  the  Secretary 
after  consultation  with  such  State  agencies, 
by  such  State  agency  of  grants  or  contracts 
to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies 
or  organizations  for  the  administration  of 
such  programs  by  such  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions. 

"(c)  In  allocating  funds  received  under 
this  part,  the  State  agency  shall  give  pref- 
erence to  programs  to  be  established  In 
geographic  areas  or  in  institutions  having  a 
higher  concentration  of  older  persons  of 
low  Income. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec  714.  Payments  under  this  part  may 
be  made  (after  necessary  adjustment.  In 
the  case  of  grants,  on  account  of  previously 
made  overpayments  or  underpayments)  In 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and 
In  such  Installments,  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine. 

"TREATMENT  OF  NUTRITIONAL  SERVICES  FOR 
CERTAIN    PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE    PURPOSES 

"Sec  715.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  this  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  or  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  services  or  other  as- 
sistance provided  to  any  older  persons  pur- 
suant to  this  part  or  pursuant  to  any  grant 
made  under  this  part  shall  not  be  regarded 
( 1 )  as  income  or  resources  of  such  person  In 
determining  his  need  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  any  such  tivle,  or  (2)  as 
Income  or  resources  of  any  other  Individual 
under  such  approved  State  plan. 

"REGULATIONS 

"Sec  716.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture with  respect  to  standards  relating  to 
food  distribution,  handling,  and  storage  and 
with  respect  to  the  Incorporation  of  the  re- 
sults of  tested  nutritional  research  In  the 
operation  of  projects  assisted  under  this 
part,  shall  prescribe  general  regulations  con- 
cerning the  determination  of  eligible  costs 
with  respect  to  which  grants  may  be  made 
under  this  part  and  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions for  approving  such  grants. 

"Part  C — Construction  of  Multipurpose 
Senior  Centers 
"authorization  of  appropriations 
"Sec.  721.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973.  and  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1975, 
for  grants  by  the  Secretary  to  public  and 
nonprofit  private  agencies  and  organizations 
to  pay  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  construction  of  multipurpose  senior 
centers,  except  that  the  total  of  such  grants 
In  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
appropriated  for  that  year  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  this  part. 

"REQUIREMENTS  FOR  APPROVAL  OF  APPLICATIONS 

"Sec  722.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  part  may 
be  made  only  If  the  application  therefor  Is 
approved  by  the  Secretary  upon  his  deter- 
mination that — 

"(1)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  that  (A)  for 
not  less  than  ten  years  after  completion  of 
construction,  the  facility  will  be  used  for 
the  purposes  for  which  It  Is  to  be  constructed 
(B)  sufficient  funds  will  be  available  to  meet 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing the  facility,  and  (C)  sufficient 
funds  will  be  available,  when  construction 
Is  completed,  for.  effective  use  of  the  facility 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  Is  being  con- 
structed: 
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"(2)  the  plans  and  specifications  are  In 
accordance  with  regulations  relating  to  aUnl- 
mum  standards  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment; and 

"(3)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  any 
laborer  or  mechanic  employed  by  any  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  In  the  perform- 
ance of  work  on  the  construction  of  the 
facility  wUl  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construction 
In  the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a^276a5).  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  In  this  para- 
graph, the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267),  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  276c). 

"(b)  In  making  grants  under  this  part,  the 
Secretary  shall — 

"(1)  give  preference  to  the  construction  of 
multipurpose  senior  centers  In  areas  covered 
by  approved  comprehensive  city  programs 
assisted  under  the  provisions  of  section  105 
of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropoli- 
tan Development  Act  of  1966;  and 

•'  (2)  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  with  respect  to  the 
technical  adequacy  of  any  proposed  construc- 
tion. 

"payments 
"Sec.  723.  Upon  approval  of  any  application 
for  a  grant  under  this  part,  the  Secretary 
shaU  reserve,  from  any  appropriation  avail- 
able therefor,  the  amount  of  such  grant;  the 
amount  so  reserved  may  be  paid  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  In  such  In- 
stallments consistent  with  construction  prog- 
ress, as  the  Secretary  may  determine.  The 
Secretary's  reservation  of  any  amount  under 
this  section  may  be  amended  by  him,  either 
upon  approval  of  an  amendment  of  the  ap- 
plication or  upon  revision  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  construction  of  the  facility. 

"RECAPTURE   OF   PAYMENTS 

"Sec  724.  If,  within  ten  years  after  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  for  which  funds 
have  been  paid  under  this  part — 

"(a)  the  owner  of  the  facility  ceases  to  be  a 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  oreanl- 
zatlon,  or  •'  o 

"(b)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  constructed 
(unless  the  Secretary  determines.  In  accord- 
ance  with  regulations,  that  there  Is  good 
cause  for  releasing  the  applicant  or  other 
owner  from  the  obligation  to  do  so) , 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  an  amount  which  bears  to  the  then 
value  of  the  facility  (or  so  much  thereof  as 
constituted  an  approved  project  or  projects) 
the  same  ratio  as  the  amount  of  such  Federal 
funds  bore  to  the  cost  of  the  facility  financed 
with  the  aid  of  such  funds.  Such  value  shall 
be  determined  by  agreement  of  the  parties 
or  by  action  brought  In  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  In  which  such 
facility  Is  situated. 

"MORTGAGE     INStrR.ANCE     FOR      MULTIPITRPOSE 
SENIOR    CENTERS 

"Sec.  725.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  assist  and  encourage  the  provision  of 
urgently  needed  facilities  for  programs  for 
the  elderly. 

_  "  ( b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  part  the  terms 
mortgage-,  'mortgagor',  'mortgagee',  'matu- 
rity date  ,  and  'State'  shall  have  the  meantaRS 
respectively  set  forth  In  section  207  of  the 
National  Housing  Act. 

"J'^LT^^  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  Insure  any 
mortgage  (including  advances  on  such  mort- 
gage during  construction)  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  upon  such 
terms  and   conditions  as  he  may  prescribe 
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and  make  commitments  for  Insurance  of 
such  mortgage  prior  to  the  date  of  Its  execu- 
tion or  disbursement  thereon. 

"(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
Insxire  any  mortgage  which  covers  a  new 
multipurpose  senior  center,  including  equip- 
ment to  be  used  In  Its  operation,  subject  to 
the  following  conditions: 

"(1)  The  mortgage  shaU  be  executed  by  a 
mortgagor,  approved  by  the  Secretary,  who 
demonstrates  ability  successfully  to  operate 
one  or  more  programs  for  the  elderly.  The 
Secretary  may  In  his  discretion  require  any 
such  mortgagor  to  be  regtilated  or  restricted 
as  to  minimum  charges  and  methods  of  fi- 
nancing, and,  In  addition  thereto.  If  the 
mortgagor  Is  a  corporate  entity,  as  to  capital 
structure  and  rate  of  return.  As  an  aid  to 
the  regulation  or  restriction  of  any  mort- 
gagor with  respect  to  any  of  the  foregoing 
matters,  the  Secretary  may  make  such  con- 
tracts with  and  acquire  for  not  to  exceed 
$100  such  stock  or  Interest  In  such  mort- 
gagor as  he  may  deem  necessary  Any  stock 
or  interest  so  ptirchased  shall  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  Multipurpose  Senior  Center  In- 
surance Fund,  and  shall  be  redeemed  by  the 
mortgagor  at  par  upon  the  termination  of 
all  obligations  of  the  Secretary  under  the 
Insurance. 

"  ( 2)  The  mortgage  shall  Involve  a  principal 
obligation  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $250.- 
000  and  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  replacement  cost  of  the  property 
or  project.  Including  eqvUpment  to  be  used 
In  the  operation  of  the  multlpxirpose  seiUor 
center,  when  the  proposed  Improvements  are 
completed  and  the  equipment  Is  Installed. 
"(3)  The  mortgage  shall — 
"(A)  provide  for  complete  amortization 
by  periodic  payments  within  such  term  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  and 

"(B)  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  Insurance  and  service  charges  If 
any)  at  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum  per 
annum  on  the  principal  obligation  outstand- 
ing at  any  time  as  the  Secretary  finds  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  mortgage  market. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  not  Insure  any 
mortgage  under  this  section  imless  he  has 
determined  that  the  center  to  be  covered  by 
the  mortgage  will  be  in  compliance  with 
mlnlmimi  standards  to  be  prescribed  bv  the 
Secretary.  ■' 

"  (6)  In  the  plans  for  such  Multipurpose 
Senior  Center,  due  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  excellence  of  architecture  and  de- 
sign, and  to  the  Inclusion  of  works  of  art 
(not  representing  more  than  1  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  the  project) . 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  fix  and  collect 
premium  charges  for  the  Insurance  of  mort- 
gages under  this  section  which  shall  be  pay- 
able  annually  in  advance  by  the  mortgagee 
either  in  cash  or  in  debentures  of  the  Multl- 
purpose  Senior  Center  Insurance  Fund  (es- 
tablished by  subsection  (h) )  Issued  at  par 
plus  accrued  interest.  In  the  case  of  any 
mortgage  such  charge  shall  be  not  less  than 
an  amount  equivalent  to  one-fourth  of  1 
per  centum  per  annum  nor  more  than  an 
amount  equivalent  to  1  per  centum  per  an- 
num of  the  amount  of  the  principal  obliga- 
tion of  the  mortgage  outstanding  at  any  one 
time,  without  taking  into  account  delin- 
quent payments  or  prepayments.  In  addition 
to  the  premium  charge  herein  provided  for 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  charge  and 
collect  such  amounts  as  he  may  deem  rea- 
sonable for  the  appraisal  of  a  property  or 
project  during  construction;  but  such 
charges  for  appraisal  and  Inspection  ahaU  not 
aggregate  more  than  i  per  centum  of  the 
original  principal  face  amount  of  the  mort- 
gage. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  consent  to  the 
release  of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  mortgaged 
property  or  project  from  the  lien  of  any 
mortgage  Insured  imder  this  section  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe. 


"(g)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  same 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  (Insofar  as 
applicable)  with  respect  to  the  Insurance  of 
mortgages  under  this  section  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has 
with  respect  to  the  Insurance  of  mortgages 
under  title  II  of  the  NaUonal  Housing  Act 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (e)    (e) 

907  JVh  'ir'-./^*'  <^>'  '^"^  <'^'  Of  section 
207  of  the  National  Housing  Act  shall  apply 
to  mortgages  Insured  under  this  section;  ex- 
cept that,  for  the  purposes  of  their  applica- 
tion with  respect  to  such  mortgages  all  ref- 
erences In  such  provisions  to  the  CSeneral 
Insurance  Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to 

^fn^"  i"P?fP°^  ^'''°'"  C^'^**'"  Insurance 
Fund,  and  all  references  In  such  provisions  to 
Secretary  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(h)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  created  a  Multl^i 
purpose  Senior  Center  Insurance  Fund  which 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  as  a  revolving 
fund  for  carrying  out  all  the  Insurance  pro- 
nn^°»?.^f  this  section.  All  mortgages  Insured 
under  this  section  shall  be  insured  under  and 
be  the  obligation  of  the  Multipurpose  Senior 
Center  Insurance  Fund. 

''(2)  The  general  expenses  of  the  operations 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Eudcatlon,  and 
Welfare  relating  to  mortgages  Insured  under 
this  section  may  be  charged  to  the  Multipur- 
pose Senior  Center  Insurance  Fund. 

"(3)  Moneys  in  the  Multipurpose  Senior 
Center  Insurance  Fund  not  needed  for  the 
current  operations  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  respect 
to  mortgages  insured  under  this  section  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  such  fund,  or  Invested 
in  bonds  or  other  obligations  of.  or  in  bonds 
or  other  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  by.  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  purchase  In  the 
open  market  debentures  Issued  as  obligations 
of  the  Multipurpose  Senior  Center  Insurance 
Fund.  Such  purchases  shall  be  made  at  a 
price  which  will  provide  an  Investment  yield 
of  not  less  than  the  yield  obtainable  from 
other  Investments  authorized  by  this  section 
Debentures  so  purchased  shall  be  canceled 
and  not  reissued. 

"(4)  Premium  charges,  adjusted  premium 
charges,  and  appraisal  and  other  fees  received 
on  account  of  the  Insurance  of  any  mortgage 
under  this  section,  the  receipts  derived  from 
property  covered  by  such  mortgages  and  from 
any  claims,  debts,  contracts,  property,  and 
security  assigned  to  the  Secretary  in  con- 
nection therewith,  and  all  earnings  as  the 
assets  of  the  fund,  shall  be  credited  to  the 
Multipurpose  Senior  Center  Insurance  Fund. 
The  principal  of,  and  Interest  paid  and  to 
be  paid  on.  debentures  which  are  the  obliga- 
tion of  such  fund,  cash  insurance  payments 
and  adjustments  ,and  expenses  incurred  In 
the  handling,  management,  renovation,  and 
disposal  of  properties  acquired.  In  connection 
with  mortgages  Insured  under  this  section, 
shall  be  charged  to  such  fund. 

"(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  provide  Initial  capital  for  the 
Multipurpose  Senior  Center  Insurance  Fund, 
and  to  assure  the  soundness  of  such  fund 
thereafter,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

"DEFINrriONS 

"Sec.  726.  For  purposes  of  this  part — 
"(1)  The  term  'multipurpose  senior  center* 
means  a  community  facility  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  provision  of  a  broad  spectrum  of 
services  (Including  provision  of  health,  social, 
and  educational  services  and  provision  of 
facilities  for  recreational  activities)  for  older 
persons. 

'(2)  The  term  'construction'  includes  con- 
struction of  new  buildings,  acquisition  of 
existing  buildings,  and  expansion,  remodel- 
ing, alteration,  and  renovation  of  existing 
buildings,  and  initial  equipment  of  such 
new,  newly  acquired,  expanded,  remodeled, 
altered,  or  renovated  buildings. 
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"(3)  The  term  'cost  of  construction'  In- 
cludes the  cost  of  architects'  fees  and  ac- 
quisition of  land  In  connection  with  con- 
struction, but  does  not  Include  the  cost  of 
offslte  improvements. 

"Part      D — Transportation      Services      fob 

Older  Americans 

"program  authorized 

"Sec.  731.  The  Secretary,  after  an  appro- 
priate investigation  and  study,  shall  de- 
velop and  carry  out  a  program  to  Improve 
the  transportation  services  available  to  old- 
er persons.  Such  programs  may  Include  one 
or  more  of  the  following: 

"(1)  special  transportation  subsystems  for 
older  persons  or  similar  groups  with  similar 
mobility  restrictions; 

"(2)  portal-to-portal  service  and  demand 
actuated  services; 

"(3)  the  payment  of  subsidies  to  transpor- 
tation systems  to  enable  them  to  provide 
transportation  services  to  older  persons  on 
a  reduced  rate  basis. 

"(4)  payments  directly  to  older  persons  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary trajisportatlon  services;  and 

"(5)  any  other  program  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  shows  promise  of  facilitat- 
ing the  provision  of  transportation  services 
to  older  persons. 

"APPROPRI.ATION3   AtTTHORIZED 

"Sec.  732.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  and  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1975,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part. 

"Part  E — Continuing  Education  for  Older 

Persons 

"programs  authorized 

"Sec.  741.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  appro- 
priate investigation  and  study,  shall  develop 
and  carry  out  a  program  for  providing  con- 
tinuing education  to  older  persons.  Such  pro- 
granrs  may  Include  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  ( 1 )  programs  to  provide  rehabilitation  for 
older  persons  to  enable  them  to  lead  more 
productive  lives, 

"(2)  programs  designed  to  retrain  persons 
who  are  shifting  to  new  employment  by  rea- 
sons of  age  or  other  conditions, 

"(3)  Programs  to  upgrade  the  skills  of 
older  persons  to  enable  them  to  obtain  more 
rewarding  employment,  and 

"  ( 4 )  programs  designed  to  broaden  the  ed- 
ucational, cultural,  or  social  awareness  of 
such  older  persons  so  that  they  will  be  better 
able  to  lead  more  productive  and  rewarding 
lives  In  retirement. 

vlded  for  In  this  part  through  grants  or  con- 
tracts with  public  and  private  agencies,  In- 
cluding other  Federal  agencies.  State  educa- 
tional agencies,  local  educational  agencies, 
the  vocational  educational  agencies  of  the 
States,  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
of  the  States. 

"appropriations  authorized 

"Sec.  742.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  liscal  year  1973,  and  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1975,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part." 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  3078.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  require  the  heads  of 
the  respective  executive  agencies  to  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  advance  notice  of 
certain  planned  organizational  and  other 
changes  or  actions  which  would  affect 
Federal  civilian  employment,  and  for 
other  pui-poses.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  OfiBce  and  Civil  Service. 

CXVIII 84— Part  2 


PRIOR    NOTICE    FOR    REDUCTIONS    IN    FOBCE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  require  the 
heads  of  the  respective  executive  agen- 
cies to  provide  advance  notice  of  certain 
planned  organizational,  and  other 
changes  which  would  aflect  Federal 
civilian  employees.  I  feel  that  this  legis- 
lation is  particularly  relevant  in  light  of 
the  expresed  intention  of  the  executive 
branch  to  carry  out  considerable  reduc- 
tions in  personnel. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  protect 
Federal  civilian  employees  from  being 
the  victims  of  sudden  changes  in  em- 
ployment policies.  At  the  present  time, 
Federal  employees  are  subject  to  dismis- 
sal or  relocation  without  sufficient  notice. 
In  order  to  protect  these  employees,  this 
bill  provides  that  when  an  agency  or  ex- 
ecutive policy  necessitates  the  dismissal 
or  relocation  of  civilian  employees,  the 
head  of  the  executive  agency  shall  in- 
form the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  respective  em- 
ployee organizations  at  least  120  days  be- 
fore any  such  action  is  taken. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
provide  Federal  workers  the  adequate 
notice  that  is  necessary  prior  to  reduc- 
tions in  personnel.  Fairness  to  the  Fed- 
eral worker  demands  that  we  do  no  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unajtiimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3078 
A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  require  the  heads  of  the  respective  ex- 
ecutive agencies  to  provide  the  Congress 
with  advance  notice  of  certain  planned  or- 
ganizational and  other  changes  or  actions 
which   would  affect   Federal   civilian   em- 
ployment, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress   assembled,   That    (a) 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  29  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"I  2955.  Advance  notice  to  Congress  of  cer- 
tain proposed  actions  of  executive 
agencies  affecting  Federal  civilian 
employment 
"Whenever  It  Is  determined  by  appropriate 
authority    that    any    administrative    action, 
order,  or  policy,  or  series  of  administrative 
actions,  orders,  or  policies,  shall  be  taken, 
issued,  or  adopted,  by  or  within  any  execu- 
tive agency,  which  will  effectuate  the  closing, 
disposal,  relocation,  dispersal,  or  reduction 
of  the  plant  and  other  structural  facilities 
of    any    installation,    base,   plant,    or   other 
physical    unit    or   entity   of   that   executive 
agency  and  which — 

"(1)  v/ili  necessitate,  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  a  reduction  In  the  number  of  civilian 
employees  engaged  in  the  activities  per- 
formed In  and  through  those  facilities  of  that 
agency,  without  reasonable  opportunity  for 
their  further  civilian  employment  with  the 
Government  in  the  same  commuting  area;  or 
"(2)  will  necessitate,  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  the  transfer  or  relocation  of  civilian 
employees  engaged  in  the  activities  per- 
formed in  and  through  those  facilities  of  that 
agency,  In  order  to  provide  those  employees 
with  reasonable  opportunity  for  further 
civilian  employment  with  the  Government 
outside  the  same  commuting  area;  or 


"(3)  both: 

the  head  of  that  executive  agency  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  respective  Committees  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  employee 
orgaiilzations  having  exclusive  recognition, 
at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  before 
any  such  action,  order,  or  policy  Is  Initiated, 
written  notice  that  such  action,  order,  or 
policy  win  be  taken,  Issued,  or  adopted,  to- 
gether with  such  written  statement,  dis- 
cussion, and  other  Information  in  explana- 
tion thereof  as  such  agency  head  considers 
necessary  to  provide  complete  Information 
to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  that  action, 
order,  or  policy.  In  addition,  the  agency  head 
shall  provide  to  such  committees  such  addi- 
tional pertinent  Infonnatlon  as  those  com- 
mittees, or  either  of  them,  may  request." 

(b)   The  table  of  sections  of  subchapter  II 
of  chapter  29  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof — 
"2955.  Advance  notice  to  Congress  of  certain 
proposed  actions  of  executive  agen- 
cies affecting  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployment.". 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,     Mr.     Bayh,     Mr. 
Brooke,   Mr.   Case,   Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Eacleton,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.    Hart,    Mr.    Hughes.    Mr. 
Humphrey,    Mr.    Inouye,    Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN.      Mr.      Mondale,     Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pas- 
tore,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Randolph,    Mr.    Ribicoff,    Mr. 
Scott.  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Stev- 
enson, and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 
S.  3080.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lead  Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  KETNNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce legislation  extending  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Lead  Based  Paint  Poisoning 
Prevention  Act.  My  bill  authorizes  the 
continuation  of  a  program  tlial  w  as  en- 
acted January  13,  1971,  to  eliminate  the 
hazards  of  childhood  jjoisoning  caused 
by  lead  based  paints. 

In  1969,  when  I  proposed  legislation  to 
create  a  Federal  program  to  fight  this 
disease,  the  Senate  overwhelmingly  ex- 
pressed support  for  this  program  by 
unanimoiisly  approving  the  provisions  in 
that  measure.  Today,  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  24  Senators,  including  the 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee;  and  Senator  Javits  and 
Senator  Schweicker  join  with  me  in  in- 
troducing this  new  bill  that  will  guaran- 
tee continued  Federal  support  in  the 
fight  against  the  hazards  of  childhood 
lead  based  paint  poisoning. 

The  need  for  continuing  programs  in 
this  area  is  clear.  In  one  year  about  200 
youngsters  die  from  lead  based  paint 
poisoning.  At  least  400,000  children  get 
lead  sick  each  year.  But  only  12.000  to 
16,000  children  actually  receive  treat- 
ment. Of  those  who  are  seen  by  physi- 
cians, it  is  estimated  that  50  percent  are 
left  mentally  retarded  because  the  dis- 
ease usually  had  advanced  too  far  by  the 
time  a  doctor  is  summoned.  Indeed,  the 
greatest  tragedy  of  childhood  lead-paint 
poisoning  is  that  our  society  has  so  far 
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failed  to  prevent  the  disease  even  though 
we  know  how  to  do  that. 

Lead  exists  naturally  in  the  environ- 
ment. But  many  products  are  manufac- 
tiired  with  lead  additives  to  enhance 
various  qualities  like  staying  power  and 
color  in  paints,  and  eflBciency  in  automo- 
bile fuels.  Interior  paints  lised  in  houses 
built  before  World  War  n  customarily 
included  large  quantities  of  lead.  Today, 
many  of  those  homes  are  dilapidated 
slum  dwellings.  They  have  been  allowed 
to  deteriorate  to  the  point  where  wall 
and  ceiling  surface  are  chipped,  cracked 
eyesores,  flaked  with  peeling  paint. 
Young  children  eat  these  chips.  And 
when  lead  paint  chips  are  ingested  over 
a  period  of  time,  the  victims  are  stricken 
with  nausea,  fever,  coma,  mental  retar- 
dation, and  death.  Sadly,  even  the 
mothers  who  know  their  children  eat 
paint  chips  fail  to  realize  that  it  is  harm- 
ful. Though  her  child's  body  is  baked 
with  fever,  and  trembling  with  convul- 
sions, too  often  that  mother  is  unpre- 
pared to  tell  her  doctor  about  the  paint 
eating  episodes. 

Many  doctors  are  unprepared  and  un- 
aware that  these  are  the  symptoms  of 
plumbism — the  scientific  term  for  lead 
based  paint  poisoning.  For  that  reason, 
lead  sick  children  are  often  treated  for 
the  wrong  thing.  Those  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  get  treatment,  however, 
are  tragically  sent  back  to  the  same  con- 
ditions that  caused  the  disease  In  the  first 
place.  Once  a  child  gets  lead  sick,  he  is 
likely  to  be  sick  again. 

Community  workers  and  health  offi- 
cials who  have  attempted  to  fight  the 
hazards  of  lead  based  paint  poisoning 
know  that  the  effects  of  this  debilitating 
crippler  can  be  halted.  Programs  are 
needed  most  urgently  in  communities 
where  the  risk  is  high  because  of  wide- 
spread conditions  of  housing  deteriora- 
tion. 

These  are  the  communities  that  must 
have  awareness  progranxs— awakening 
parents,  teachers  and  medical  profes- 
sionals to  the  problems  associated  with 
lead-based  paint  poisoning.  In  these 
communities,  screening  projects  to  seek 
out  youngsters  with  high  lead  levels  must 
be  established  if  we  intend  to  help  the 
children  who  are  suffering. 

The  existing  legislation.  Public  Law 
91-695,  authorizes  Federal  assistance  for 
community-based  screening  programs. 
Health  officials  and  lay  workers  in  at 
least  50  cities  have  contacted  the  bureau 
of  community  and  environmental  man- 
agement in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  assistance  to 
establish  lead  poisoning  programs  under 
the  present  legislation.  During  hearings 
in  1970.  Dr.  Jonathan  Fine  told  the  health 
subcommittee  that  a  city  the  size  of 
Boston  could  spend  at  least  $1  million  in 
an  annual  program  aimed  at  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  hazards  of  this  disease.  For  a 
nationwide  attack  against  lead-based 
paint  poisoning,  significantly  more  money 
will  be  required. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  au- 
thorizes $20  million  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
award  contracts  and  grants  for  screen- 
ing programs  that  will  Identify  those 
youngsters  who  need  treatment.  Spurred 
by  current  concerns  about  this  disease, 
many  communities  have  attempted  to 


establish  programs  that  will  measure  the 

extent  of  the  lead  poisoning  problem. 

Whenever  investigators  look  for  lead  sick 

children,  they  find  them.  And  the  more 

they  look  the  more  they  find. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  vital  for  us  to 
continue  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
91-695  authorizing  detection  programs. 
We  must  provide  adequate  resources  if 
we  intend  for  these  programs  to  make  a 
difference.  The  $20  million  authorized 
for  screening  and  detection  programs  in 
my  bill  will  hopefully  make  a  significant 
impact  in  this  area. 

Unlike  many  health  hazards,  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning  and  its  effects  are 
well  understood.  This  is  not  a  mysterious 
malady  demanding  extensive  research 
to  seek  a  cure.  Once  a  victim  has  been 
diagnosed  with  high  lead  levels  doctors 
use  chelating  agents  to  rid  the  body  of  the 
excessive  amounts  of  lead.  But  when  those 
children  are  discharged  from  a  hospital 
after  treatment  they  are  usually  returned 
to  home  surroundings — peeling  walls, 
chipped  and  cracked  window  sills — that 
are  just  as  lethal  as  they  were  when 
treatment  began. 

The  authorization  in  my  bill  recog- 
nizes that  it  is  just  as  important  to  re- 
move those  surfaces  from  exposure  to 
young  children  as  it  is  to  seek  out  and 
treat  the  sick  child.  The  existing  legisla- 
tion authorizes  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  community  pro- 
grams that  will  identify  high  risk  areas 
and  neighborhoods  and  provide  proce- 
dures to  eliminate  the  hazards  detected 
in  those  communities.  My  bill  author- 
izes S25  million  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  extend 
areawide  detection  programs.  It  has 
been  clear  for  many  years  that  proper 
maintenance  of  residential  housing  can 
prevent  the  exposure  of  lead  paint  chips 
to  young  children. 

But,  as  well  all  know,  peeling  paint 
chips  are  usually  a  ssTnptom  of  a  much 
bigger  problem — the  gross  lack  of  con- 
cern absentee  landlords  have  for  irmer 
city  properties.  In  too  many  cities  the 
number  of  deteriorating  houses  has  In- 
creased enormously  because  outmoded 
zoning  regulations  and  other  restrictions 
encourage  owners  to  abandon  rather 
than  repair  the  homes  occupied  by  poor 
people.  Modern  wall  coverings  as  well  as 
deleaded  paints  can  eliminate  the  haz- 
ards of  lead-based  paint  poisoning.  Yet, 
municipal  health  authorities  and  hous- 
ing officials  are  too  often  embroiled  in 
jurisdictional  disputes  to  produce  effec- 
tive action  on  the  hazards  of  this  dis- 
ease. 

I  am  hopeful  that  communities  around 
the  country  will  begin  to  obtain  the  as- 
sistance needed  to  eliminate  the  hazards 
of  lead-based  paint  poisoning  with  the 
assistance  of  the  resources  In  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today. 

Finally,  my  bill  authoriezs  $5  million 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  to  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  the  lead-based-palnt-poisoning 
problem  and  to  establish  the  most  effi- 
cient ways  to  cover  up  exposed  surfaces 
in  residential  communities. 


Although  we  know  that  deleaded 
paints,  wood  wall  panels,  and  other  ma- 
terials are  marketed  extensively,  too 
little  has  been  done  to  insure  the  use  of 
such  products  in  all  housing  rehabilita- 
tion and  construction  projects.  It  is  my 
hope  tl  it  this  legislation  will  develop 
the  action  needed  to  protect  future  gen- 
erations of  children.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  that  we  can  develop 
safeguards  against  the  hazards  of  this 
disease  is  by  eliminating  lead  and  lead 
compounds  as  additives  to  interior 
paints. 

Although  manufacturers  of  household 
paints  had  adopted  voluntary  standards 
years  ago.  that  specify  a  limit  of  1  per- 
cent lead  in  paints,  there  is  increasing 
evidence  of  the  need  to  seek  the  elim- 
ination of  all  but  trace  amounts  of  lead 
in  paints  used  in  houses.  My  bill  is  de- 
signed to  embrace  that  concept.  It  is  my 
hope  that  during  hearings  on  this  bill  we 
will  learn  more  about  the  feasibility  of 
eliminating  lead  from  paint  intended 
for  residential  interior  surfaces. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  offer 
this  bill.  I  respectfully  request  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
where  hearings  will  be  scheduled  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  bill  -s  designed  to 
continue  a  very  worthwhile  program  re- 
garding community  health  needs  and  I 
look  forward  to  favorable  action  on  this 
measure  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3080 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Lead  Based  Paint  Poison- 
ing Prevention  Act  and  lor  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Lead  Based  Paint  Poisoning 
Prevention  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  State  agencies  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  centralized  laboratory  facil- 
ities for  analyzing  biological  and  environ- 
mental lead  specimens  obtained  from  local 
lead  based  paint  poisoning  detection  pro- 
grams." 

Sec.  2.  Section  501(3)  of  the  Lead  Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1  percentum  lead  by  weight" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".06  per  centum 
lead  by  weight." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  503(a)  of  the  Lead 
Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  is 
amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  word  "and" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma,  and 
(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "and  $20,000,000  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter". 

(b)  Section  503(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  comma,  and  (2)  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "and  $25,000,000  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter". 

(c)  Section  503(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  and  by 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma,  and  (2) 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "and  $5,000,000  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter". 

(d)  Section  503(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  matter  after  the  semi- 
colon and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any 
amounts  authorized  for  one  fiscal  year  but 
not  appropriated  may  be  appropriated  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,". 
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Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  today, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  other 
Senators,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  for  the  battle 
against  childhood  lead-based  paint  poi- 
soning. 

The  problem  of  childhood  lead  poison- 
ing caused  by  the  ingestion  of  lead-based 
paints  is  reaching  epidemic  proportions 
in  most  of  our  large  cities.  This  problem 
is  almost  solely  confined  to  yoimg  chil- 
dren living  in  city  slums.  The  accessibility 
to  flaking  and  peeling  lead  paint  and 
broken  plaster  and  the  ingestion  of  these 
paint  chips  can  lead  to  either  death  or 
irreversible  brain  injury.  Since  acute  lead 
poisoning  causes  permanent  brain  dam- 
age which  cannot  be  modified  by  medi- 
cal treatment,  it  is  imperative  that 
prompt  action  be  taken  to  eliminate  this 
man-made  environmental  hazard. 

The  bill  I  am  cosponsoring  extends  the 
Lead-Based  Paint  Elimination  Act  of 
1970.  which  expires  on  June  30,  1972. 

Our  proposal  authorizes  $45  million  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  to  extend  programs  for  detecting 
and  treating  lead  poisoning  victims,  for 
identifying  areas  where  lead-based  paint 
poisoning  presents  a  high  risk  and  for 
State  health  agencies  to  analyze  lead 
samples  in  centralized  laboratory  facil- 
ities. 

This  proposal  would  also  authorize  $5 
million  for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  continue  its 
research  and  demonstration  program  in 
the  development  of  improved  methods 
for  removing  the  hazards  of  lead-based 
paint  poisoning  from  residential  hous- 
ing. 

This  bill  also  changes  the  acceptable 
limit  of  lead  additives  in  interior  paints 
from  1  percent  to  .06  percent. 

It  is  tragic  that  a  disease  which  is  en- 
tirely preventable  continues  virtually  un- 
abated. The  cost  per  person  to  remove 
lead  paint  from  residential  housing  units 
is  miniscule  compared  to  a  lifetime  of 
medical  costs  which  is  estimated  to  run 
as  high  as  $250,000  for  lead  poisoning 
treatment  and  medical  attention. 

I  urge  Senators  to  pass  the  bill  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  join  Senator  Kennedy  in  cospon- 
soring legislation  to  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  continue  to  assist  in  at- 
tacking the  disease  of  childhood  lead 
poisoning.  The  bill  which  we  introduce 
today  will  amend  the  Lead-Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act  which  was 
signed  into  law  on  January  13,  1971,  and 
provided  an  authorization  of  $30  million 
for  detection,  treatment,  and  prevention 
of  this  disease.  To  date,  only  $7.5  million 
of  this  authorization  has  been  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  The  Federal  Government  has 
just  begun  to  attack  this  disease  through 
research  and  demonstration  projects.  It 
has  not  yet  awarded  a  grant  to  any  local 
unit  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
detecting  and  treating  cases  of  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning. 

An  article  in  the  December  17,  1971, 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post  gave  a  clear 
Indication  that  the  tragedy  of  lead-based 
paint  poisoning  is  a  continuing  one.  The 


District  of  Columbia  found  dangerous 
levels  of  lead  in  the  blood  of  one  out  of 
three  Washington  inner-city  children 
tested  in  the  3  months  before  December 
1971.  The  chief  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Accident  Prevention  Division  was 
quoted  as  having  said: 
The  inner  city  is  literally  a  lead  mine. 

The  tragedy  of  this  is  that  poisoning 
resulting  from  eating  flakes  of  lead-based 
paint  can  cause  death,  and  often  causes 
significant  brain  damage. 

In  the  91st  Congress.  I  introduced  leg- 
islation, S.  3941.  to  provide  civil  penalties 
for  the  use  of  lead -based  paint  in  certain 
dwellings.  I  was  gratified  when  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of  lead-based  paint 
was  adopted  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 

1970.  Although  the  provision  for  penal- 
ties was  not  included.  Congress  did  give 
significant  recognition  to  this  critical 
problem. 

Yet.  clearly  much  more  needs  to  be 
done.  I  strongly  supported,  in  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  and  on 
the  Senate  fioor,  the  Lead  Paint  Poison- 
ing Prevention  Act  which  was  signed  into 
law  by  President  Nixon  on  January  13, 

1971.  While  Congress  had  authorized  $30 
million  for  this  2-year  program,  until  this 
summer  only  minimal  funds  had  been 
directed  for  the  program.  Only  a  few 
people  were  assigned  to  work  on  the  prob- 
lem in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  I  strongly  urged  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  at  least  $15  mil- 
lion to  fund  this  program,  a  small 
amount  when  compared  to  the  cost  of 
caring  for  over  400,000  children  who  suf- 
fer from  lead-based  paint  poisoning  each 
year,  not  to  mention  the  varying  degrees 
of  incapacitation  they  must  bear  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  Over  200  less  fortunate 
children  die  each  year.  We  have  made  a 
significant  beginning  now  by  appropriat- 
ing $7.5  million  for  the  program. 

The  bill  which  we  introduced  today 
will  enable  the  Federal  Government  to 
continue  to  work  against  this  disease. 

It  will  authorize  $20  million  annually 
for  detection  and  treatment  of  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning,  $25  million  an- 
nually to  identify  problem  areas  where 
lead-based  paint  poisoning  presents  a 
high  risk,  and  $5  million  annually  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects. 

Current  lead-based  paint  legislation 
expires  June  30,  1972,  and  the  new  bill 
would  give  the  program  continuing 
status.  The  bill  also  lowers  the  definition 
of  maximum  lead  content  in  paints  from 
1  to  0.06  percent  lead  by  weight,  and 
makes  possible  grants  to  State  health 
agencies  to  aid  in  the  operation  of  cen- 
tralized laboratory  facilities  for  analyz- 
ing lead  samples  obtained  from  commu- 
nity detection  programs. 

We  must  commit  ourselves  to  eradicat- 
ing this  serious  disease  from  our  society. 
I  will  work  in  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  and  on  the  Senate  floor 
to  gain  approval  of  this  legislation  to 
commit  more  funds  and  manpower  to 
fight  this  terrible  tragedy  which  adds 
yet  another  burden  to  the  already  long 
list  of  disadvantages  our  inner-city  chil- 
dren must  bear. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  silently,  al- 


most unnoticed,  lead-based  paint  poison- 
ing causes  the  death  of  many  children 
and  leaves  many  more  with  mental  re- 
tardation, irreversible  brain  damage, 
cerebal  palsy,  blindness,  kidney  disease, 
and  other  severely  debilitating  handi- 
caps. Most  tragic,  it  Is  a  manmade  dis- 
ease, and  as  such,  a  disease  that  is  high- 
ly preventable.  There  is  no  rational  rea- 
son for  its  existence,  and  no  justification 
to  allow  lead-based  paint  poisoning  to 
continue. 

In  New  York  City,  lead  exposure  is  one 
of  the  major  pediatric  problems.  There 
are  today,  approximately,  120,000  chil- 
dren living  in  450,000  apartment  units  in 
New  York  City  that  are  in  such  a  state  of 
disrepair  that  each  such  child  is  a  poten- 
tial victim  of  lead  paint  poisoning.  It  is 
estimated  that  currently,  6,000  to  8,000 
of  these  children  have  significant  levels 
of  lead  in  their  blood. 

Health  officials  in  New  York  City 
banned  the  use  of  high  content  lead  paint 
on  indoor  surf  aces  in  1959.  However,  dan- 
gerous buildings  containing  toxic  levels 
of  lead  were  generally  built  before  World 
War  11.  It  is  in  such  older  buildings  that 
a  child  gains  access  to  paint  which  con- 
tains high  levels  of  lead. 

Although  deaths  reported  due  to  lead 
poisoning  have  dropped  sharply  in  the 
past  10  years — In  New  York  City,  there 
were  12  in  1959  and  two  in  1970 — at  the 
same  time  the  number  of  lead  poisoning 
cases  reported  to  the  Health  Department 
has  increased  over  the  last  10  years  from 
171  in  1959  to  727  in  1969.  In  1970.  2.649 
cases  were  discovered.  In  1971,  there  were 
1,900  reported  cases  of  lead-based  paint 
poisoning. 

I  have  long  supported  increased  fund- 
ing for  lead-based  paint  poisoning  pre- 
vention. In  October  of  last  year,  I  urged 
the  President  to  release  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  act.  In  December,  I  received 
word  that  the  funds  had  been  released. 
The  text  of  this  correspondence  was 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
December  16,  1971. 

Because  of  the  tragic  proportions,  and 
the  needlessness  of  this  disease,  I  spon- 
sored with  Senators  Kennedy.  Schwei- 
ker.  and  Williams  and  cosponsored  by  25 
of  my  colleagues.  S.  3080  a  bill  to  amend 
the  "Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Pre- 
vention Act."  the  proposed  amendments 
would  insure  a  continued  and  vastly 
strengthened  effort  on  our  part  to  eradi- 
cate this  most  tragic  and  preventable 
disease.  I.  therefore,  urge  the  swift  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  to  save  the  lives,  minds, 
and  bodies  of  so  very  many  children. 


By  Mr.  BROCK: 

S.J.  Res.  189.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  designate  the 
period  beginning  March  26.  1972,  as 
"National  Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners 
of  War  Missing  in  Action,"  and  to  desig- 
nate Sunday,  March  26,  1972,  as  a  na- 
tional day  of  prayer  for  these  Americans. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, January  25,  1971,  as  the  first  piece 
of  legislation  bearing  my  name  In  this 
body,  I  introduced  Senate  joint  resolution 
10  providing  authorization  for  President 
Nixon  to  designate  a  National  Week  of 
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Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War  and  Miss- 
ing in  Action  which  would  commemorate 
the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the  first 
prisoner  of  war.  Maj.  Floyd  J.  Thompson 
on  March  26.  1964.  Sixty-five  of  my  col- 
leagues joined  me  in  sponsoring  that  leg- 
islation which  passed  in  the  House  ver- 
sion. 

Today.  I  rise  with  the  sad  task  of  again 
asking  that  the  President  be  authorized 
to  designate  a  National  Week  of  Concern 
at  the  request  of  the  largest  organization 
of  families  of  prisoners  of  war  and  miss- 
ing in  action,  the  National  League  of 
Families  of  POWs  MIA's.  We  all  fer- 
vently hoped  that  last  year's  Week  of 
Concern  would  be  the  last  and  that  an- 
other year  would  see  husbands,  brothers, 
and  fathers  reunited  with  their  loved 
ones. 

We  were  to  hope  in  vain;  and  today, 
I  again  ask  that  thli  body  again  speak 
with  one  voice  in  expressing  concern  for 
our  men  held  prisoner  in  the  land  of  the 
enemy.  I  ask  that  we  again  authorize  the 
President  to  designate  the  v/eek  of  March 
26  to  April  1  as  a  National  Week  of  Con- 
cern, and  the  Sunday  of  March  26  as 
National  Day  of  Prayer  for  their  welfare. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follow.s: 

S.J.  Res.  189 
ResoUed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  to 
demonstrate  the  support  and  concern  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  for  the  more 
than  one  thousand  five  hundred  Americans 
listed  as  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in  ac- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia,  and  to  forcefully  pro- 
t-est  the  inhumane  treatment  these  men  are 
receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese, in  violation  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion, the  President  is  hereby  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  ( 1 )  desig- 
nating the  period  beginning  March  26.  1972 
and  ending  April  1.  1972.  as  "National  Week 
of  Concern  for  Prlsloners  of  War  'Missing  In 
Action",  (2)  designating  Sunday,  March  26. 
1972.  as  a  national  day  of  praver  for  the 
lives  and  safety  of  these  men.  and  (3)  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  weelc  with  anproprlate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 


added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2825,  estab- 
lishing a  Government-administered  life 
insurance  policy  to  all  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans. 

S.    2829 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Bayh.  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McQovern)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2829,  a  bill 
to  strengthen  interstate  reporting  and 
interstate  services  for  parents  of  run- 
away children,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2898 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2898,  a  bill  to 
provide  college  tutors  for  the  home- 
bound  handicapped. 

S.    2993 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2993,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  with  respect  to  the  renewal  of 
broadcasting  licenses. 

S.    3011 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3011,  a 
bill  to  offer  amnesty  under  certain  con- 
ditions to  persons  who  have  failed  or  re- 
fused to  register  for  the  draft  or  who 
have  failed  or  refused  induction  into  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  pui-poses. 


Jamiary  26,  1972 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  234— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  ACQUIRING  A  MARBLE 
BUST  OF  CARL  HAYDEN 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Fannin)  submitted  the  following 
resolution : 

S.  Res.  234 
Resolved.  That,  in  honor  of  Carl  Hayden, 
who  served  his  State  and  his  nation  longer 
than  any  other  man  In  history,  the  Commis- 
flon  on  Arts  and  Antiquities  of  the  United 
States  Senate  ( hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission")  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  provide  for  the  design  and  sculpture  of  a 
marble  bust  of  Carl  Hayden.  The  Commission 
is  further  authorized  and  directed,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  Senate  Resolution  num- 
bered 382  of  the  Ninetieth  Congress,  adopted 
October  1,  1968,  to  accept  such  bust  on  behalf 
of  the  Senate  and  to  cause  such  bust  to  be 
placed  In  an  appropriate  location  within  the 
Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol  or  any  of  the 
Senate  Office  Buildings,  or  any  room,  space,  or 
corridor  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Expenses  incurred  by  the  Commis- 
sion In  carrying  out  this  resolution,  which 
shall  not  exceed  83,000,  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  on  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.     1973 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jer.sev  ^Mr.  Case) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1973,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  Home  National 
Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2738 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S  2738  a 
bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  equality 
of  treatment  for  military  persormel  in  the 
application  of  dependency  criteria. 

S.    2825 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida    (Mr.  Gurney)    was 


S.    3022 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
McGovern),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
•  Mr.  iNotJYE),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator 
irom  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3022,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  $2  bills 
bearing  the  portrait  of  Susan  B.  An- 
thony. 

S.    3066 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3066,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  require 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to 
obtain  certain  approvals  before  changing 
the  location  of  a  Federal  home  loan 
bank. 

S.   3068 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina *rir.  Ervin  )  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3068,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  relating 
to  the  lease  of  tobacco  acreage  allotments 
and  marketing  quotas. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    171 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  171,  designating  March  1972 
as  "Exceptional  Children's  Month," 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  235— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
PROVIDING  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS 
FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR 
AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported 
the  following  resolution: 

S.  Res.  235 
Resolved.  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  liivestlga- 
tions  as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof  is  authorized  from  March  1, 
1972,  through  February  28.  1973.  for  the  pur- 
poses stated  and  within  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  following  sections,  in  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ 
personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Oovernment  departm«nt  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  la 
authorized  from  March  1.  1972,  throvigh 
February  28.  1973.  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
Sl.468.000  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  each  of  the  subjects  set  forth  below 
in  succeeding  sections  of  this  resolution,  said 
funds  to  be  allocated  to  the  respective  specific 
Inquiries  and  to  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202 
(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended)  in  accordance  with  such 
succeeding  sections  of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  3,  Not  to  exceed  $1,013,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  all 
matters  within  its  Jurisdiction  under  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $35,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  Individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof. 
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Sec.  4.  Not  to  exceed  $455,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  an  examination,  Invesitlgatlon.  and 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  election  of  1969  and  a  general  study 
of  pension  and  welfare  funds,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  protection  of  em- 
ployees covered  by  these  funds,  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $45,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement  of  Individual 
consultants  or  organizations   thereof. 

Sec.  5.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable  with  re- 
spect to  each  study  or  investigation  for  which 
expenditure  Is  authorized  by  this  resolution, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  not  late,   than  February  28,  1973. 

Sec  6.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  In 
the  aggregate  $1,468,000,  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  236— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING ADDITIONAL  CLERICAL  AS- 
SISTANTS FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

<  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.) 

Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thurmond)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution : 

S.   Res.   236 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  is  authorized,  through  February  28, 
1973,  to  employ  three  additional  clerical  as- 
sistants, to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be 
fixed  by  the  chairman  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  105  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1968,  as  amended. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  237— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL  EXPEND- 
ITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN   RELATIONS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

S.  Res  237 

Resolved.  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  In  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
is  authorized  from  March  1,  1972,  through 
February  28,  1973,  In  Its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration , 
to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
tmder  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $375.- 
000,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$50,000  shall  be  available  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  Individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended) ,  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $20,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  professional  staff  of  such  commit- 
tee, or  any  subcommittee  thereof  (under  pro- 
cedures specified  by  section  202(j)  of  such 
Act). 


Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  prtictlcable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1973. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  238 — ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
TO  PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO  ELAINE 
H.  DRUMMOND 

(Ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  calendar.) 
Mr,  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  re- 
ported the  following  resolution: 
S.    Res.    238 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  funds  of  the  Senate,  to 
Elaine  H.  Drummond,  widow  of  William  H. 
Drtimmond,   recently  deceased   employee   of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  a  sum  equal  to 
six  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  ol  his  death,  said 
sum    to   be   considered    inclusive    of   funeral 
expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  239— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OF 
THE  REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
SOCIETY  OF  THE  DAUGHTERS 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 
AS   A   SENATE  DOCUMENT 

(Ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  calendar.) 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  the  following  resolution: 

S.  Res.  239 
Resolved,  That  the  seventy-third  annual 
report  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  for  the  year 
ended  March  1,  1970.  be  printed,  with  an  il- 
lustration, as  a  Senate  document. 


SEN'ATE  RESOLUTION  240— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

(Ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  calendar.) 
Mr.  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 

Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 

following  resolution: 

S.  Res.  240 

Resolved,  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended.  In  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  from  March  1,  1972. 
through  February  23,  1973.  for  the  purposes 
stated  and  within  the  limitations  Imposed  by 
the  following  sections.  In  Its  discretion  (1) 
to  make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  i)erson- 
nel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  department 
or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
is  authorized  from  March  1,  1972,  through 


February  28,  1973,  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$327,000  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  each  of  the  subjects  set  forth  be- 
low in  succeeding  sections  of  this  resolution, 
said  funds  to  be  allocated  to  the  respective 
specific  inquiries  and  to  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  bv  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended)  In  accordance 
with  such  succeeding  sections  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  $150,000  shall  t>e 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of 
privileges  and  elections. 

Sec.  4.  Not  to  exceed  $177,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of 
computer  services  for  the  Senate,  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $25,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement  of  Individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable  with 
respect  to  each  study  or  investigation  for 
which  expenditure  Is  authorized  by  this  res- 
olution, to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  February 
28,  1973. 

Sec.  6.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION 

SENATE     CONCURRENT     RESOLCTION     33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Brooke), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Percy  >! 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BoGGs)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  33,  re- 
garding the  persecution  of  Jews  and 
other  minoiities  in  Russia. 


EMERGENCY  MEASURES  TO  IM- 
PROVE FARM  INCOME— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.   827 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Foi-estry. ) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Humphrey) 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  172)  to  provide  emergency  measures 
to  improve  farm  income. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMEI>;TS  OF  1971— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.   828 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. ) 

Mr.  BAYH  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proix).sed  by  him  to  the  bill 
(S.  659)  to  amend  and  extend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  and  other  acts 
dealing  with  higher  education. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    820 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicopt,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Stevenson), 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Tunney)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
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Amendment  No.  820  Intended  to  be  of- 
fered to  the  bill  (H.R.  1),  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1971. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN 
BILLS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  armounce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  will  hold  3  days  of 
hearings — January  31,  February  1  and 
2 — on  S.  870.  which  would  provide  oper- 
ating subsidies  for  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation systems,  and  S.  2412,  which  would 
amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  to  waive  in  certain  cases  planning 
requirements.  These  hearings  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  those  hold  by  the  subcom- 
mittee during  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress  on  this  legislation. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  5302, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  and  will 
begin  at  10  a.m.  each  day. 


NOTICE   OF   HEARING 
CANCELLATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on  La- 
bor of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  concerned  with  black  lung 
legislation  scheduled  for  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  January  27,  1972,  at  9:30  a.m., 
room  4200.  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
has  been  canceled. 

The  second  day  of  hearings  previously 
announced  for  Friday,  January  28,  1972, 
at  9:30  a.m.,  room  4200,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  will  be  held  as  scheduled. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARING  ON 
EMERGENCY  MEASURES  TO  IM- 
PROVE  FARM   INCOME 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  will  hold  a  hearing 
Monday.  January  31,  in  room  324,  Old 
Senate  Office  Building,  beginning  at  9:30 
a.m.,  on  a  substitute  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) to  his  resolution.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  172.  Anyone  wishing  to  testify 
should  contact  the  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee as  soon  as  possible.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  those  interested  in  this  hearing, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  substitute  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

There   being   no   objection,    the   text 
of  the  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  827 

Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
Insert  the  following:  That  in  view  of  the 
already  more  than  ample  carryover  stoclcs  of 
feed  grains,  the  danger  of  farmers  planting 
too  large  an  acreage  for  1972  harvest  in  rela- 
tion to  market  outlets  available,  thus  adding 
to  burdensome  surpluses  and  depressing 
farm  Income,  and  In  view  of  the  Inability  to 
re-institute  an  effective  base-acreage  feed 
grain  adjustment  program  for  1972  at  this 
late  date, 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directed 
to  determine  what  j)ercentage  of  the  1971 
set  aside  acreage  plus  acreage  of  feed  grains 
planted  on  cooperators"  farms,  together  with 
the  estimated  production  on  non-coopera tors' 


farms,  will  result  in  the  production,  at  ex- 
pected yields,  of  170  million  tons  of  feed 
grains  In  1972;  and 

( 2 1  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  further 
directed  to  announce  that  all  cooperatora 
In  the  1972  feed  grain  program  must  limit 
their  total  set  aside  acreage  plus  feed  grains 
planted,  to  the  percentage  of  such  acreages 
on  the  farm  in  1971,  as  the  Secretary  si)ecl- 
fies,  based  on  paragraph  (1). 

Sec.  2.  Because  of  need  for  Increased  acre- 
ages of  cotton  in  1972  to  replenish  normal 
stocks  In  marketing  channels,  and  to  main- 
tain stable  supplies  for  domestic  users  and 
exporters  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
further  directed  to  permit  cooperators  in  the 
cotton  program  to  plant  cotton  on  any  acre- 
ages set  aside  under  the  cotton  program. 

Amend  the  Title  so  as  to  read:  "Joint 
Resolution  to  Provide  Emergency  Measures 
to  Improve  Farm  Income  In  1972." 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  ATTEMPT   TO 
END  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
having  listened  to  President  Nixon's 
outstanding  television  presentation  last 
night,  I  just  want  to  say  that  any  Demo- 
crat who  fails  to  support  the  current 
initiative  to  end  the  war  is  either  com- 
mitted to  total  surrender  of  all  America's 
strategic  interests  in  Indochina  or  is 
more  interested  in  gaining  political  ad- 
vantage than  in  ending  the  tragic  hostili- 
ties. 

What  we  saw  on  our  television  screens 
was  a  Republican  President  once  again 
trying  to  bring  an  end  to  a  war  which 
began  under  a  Democratic  predecessor 
and  was  enlarged  by  another  Democratic 
predecessor. 

It  ill  behooves  any  Democrat  to  be- 
little Mr.  Nixon's  strenuous  and  con- 
stant attempts  to  negotiate  a  settlement 
of  the  war.  In  fact.  Democrats  should  be 
the  very  last  group  to  take  such  a  posi- 
tion. After  all.  President  Nixon,  by  May 
1,  will  have  reduced  U.S.  troop  strength 
by  half  a  million  men.  These  are  the 
same  men  that  a  Democrat  President 
sent  off  to  Indochina  in  a  major  escala- 
tion of  the  war. 

I,  for  one,  have  absolutely  no  respect 
for  arguments  and  hair-sphtting  over 
methods  used  by  the  President  and  his 
national  security  adviser,  Henry  Kis- 
singer. The  important  thing  is  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  is  trj'ing  to  end  a  war  which 
began  in  the  administration  of  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  reached  its  tragic  peak  in 
death  and  injury  and  cost  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  He  is  attempting  also  to 
bring  about  the  release  of  1,500  men, 
most  of  whom  were  captured  before  he 
took  office.  I  say  President  Nixon  should 
be  congratulated  for  his  determined, 
nonstop  attempt  to  find  America's  way 
out  of  this  Democrat-manufactured 
mess. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  PROPOSALS  ON 
INDOCHINA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  proposals  indicate  a  long  step 
forward  in  laying  the  cards  on  the  table 
and  letting  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  know  of  the  many  attempts 
over  the  past  30  months  to  arrive  at  a 
basis  for  negotiations.  The  President  and 


the  Congress  are  coming  closer  together 
on  the  basis  of  a  terminal  withdrawal 
date  in  exchange  for  the  release  of  the 
F»OW's  and  recoverable  MIA's. 

The  concessions  by  the  administra- 
tion could  lay  the  groundwork  for  the 
start  of  negotiations  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  admin- 
istration has  indicated  that  it  is  willing 
to  consider  separately  the  mUitary  and 
political  aspects  of  the  proposals.  I  feel 
that  the  military  aspects  are  the  most 
important;  that  is,  terminal  date  for 
withdrawal,  release  of  the  POW's  and  the 
recoverable  MIA's  based  on  a  cease-fire, 
because  that  is  first  and  foremost  in  our 
interest;  the  political  settlement  relative 
to  South  Vietnam  is  secondary  in  com- 
parison. 

Overall  it  is  an  advance  of  previous 
positions  but  whether  or  not  the  NFL  and 
Hanoi  will  consider  them  to  have  enough 
substance  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  President's  proposal 
should  receive  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  other  side  but  that  is 
a  decision  which  they  will  have  to  make. 
Certainly,  it  represents  a  degree  of  flexi- 
bility which  has  been  absent  up  to  this 
time. 


PROPOSED  LEGAL  SERVICES  EX- 
PERIMENT FOR  CALIFORNIA:  OEO 
CAPITULATES  ONCE  MORE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  14,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, along  with  the  California 
State  Economic  Opportunity  Office,  an- 
noimced  the  beginning  of  the  fu-st  phase 
of  the  California  experimental  legal  serv- 
ices program.  I  am  shocked  that  $150,000 
of  the  $2.5  million  allocated  to  this  proj- 
ect has  been  granted  to  the  State  EOO 
to  be  used  for  preplanning  grants.  Let  me 
explain  why. 

My  colleagues  may  recall  that  last 
June  30  OEO  released  the  findings  of  the 
independent  judicial  commission  which 
had  been  called  to  investigate  the  Cali- 
fornia Rural  Legal  Services  program.  The 
cause  of  the  investigation  was  Governor 
Reagan's  veto  of  the  refunding  of  the 
CRLA  program,  and  his  accompanying 
allegations  as  to  the  misconduct  of  its 
attorneys  in  their  efforts  to  serve  the 
poor.  The  Governor's  charges  were  based 
on  reports  from  the  State  EOO.  The  ju- 
dicial commission  completely  exonerated 
CRLA,  reporting  that  these  charges  by 
the  State  EOO  were  "completely  imwar- 
ranted,"  "totally  irresponsible,"  and  "un- 
founded." 

OEO,  therefore,  announced  that  CRLA 
would  be  refunded,  but  in  a  face-saving 
effort,  announced  too  that  a  $2.5  million 
grant  to  conduct  an  experimental  judi- 
care  program  in  California  would  be 
awarded,  and  that  the  California  State 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  would 
be  substantially  involved  in  the  experi- 
ment. At  that  time,  and  subsequently,  I 
raised  serious  questions  about  the  nature 
of  such  a  grant.  I  did  not  see  how  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportimity  could 
grant  such  an  award  to  the  same  Califor- 
nia State  EOO  which  was  responsible  for 
the  "completely  unwarranted,"  "totally 
irresponsible,"  and  "unfounded"  allega- 
tions against  CRLA.  This,  too,  was  the 
same  State  EOO  which  had  been  thor- 
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oughly  discredited  by  OEO  evaluation 
and  audit  reports — the  office  which  OEO 
reported  "does  not  intend  to  serve  in  a 
helpful  manner  as  prescribed  in  OEO  in- 
struction 7501-1  to  alleviate  the  condi- 
tions of  poverty  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia" ;  the  same  office  which  OEO  further 
found  had  clearly  failed  to  carry  out  the 
State  OEO  guidelines  and  instructions 
for  State  OEO  offices  and,  despite  the  ex- 
penditure of  substantial  amoimts  of 
Federal  funds — in  excess  of  $800,000 — for 
staff  and  other  purposes,  had  achieved 
only  negligible  results. 

As  a  result  of  my  questions,  I  was  as- 
sured by  the  then  Acting  Director  of 
OEO,  Wesley  Hjornevik,  in  a  letter  dated 
September  13,  that  the  grantee  of  the 
legal  services  experiment  would  be  the 
"California  Legal  Services  Foundation." 
I  was  further  assured  by  the  then  con- 
firmed Director  of  OEO,  Phillip  Sanchez, 
In  a  letter  dated  October  27,  in  response 
to  mine  of  September  21  that — 

The  Foundation  will  not  be  funded 
through  the  California  State  OEO,  but 
rather,  will  be  funded  directly  from  OEO 
Headquarters  In  Washington. 

The  emphasis  of  "not"  was  his.  Direc- 
tor Sanchez  further  assured  me  that  he 
would  keep  me  advised  regarding  all 
stages  of  the  planning  of  the  experiment. 

It  was  because  of  this  sequence  of 
events  that  I  was  stunned  to  learn  from 
newspaper  accounts  that  the  first  allot- 
ment of  funds  for  the  experiment  had 
nevertheless  been  awarded  to  and 
through  the  State  OEO.  Director  San- 
chez did  not,  despite  his  specific  assur- 
ances of  October  27,  advise  me  of  the 
abrupt  change  of  course. 

I  have  expressed  my  displeasure  with 
these  developments  in  a  January  24  letter 
to  Director  Sanchez,  the  text  of  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
be  set  forth  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues,  particularly 
those  who  have  expressed  their  puzzle- 
ment at  the  developments  surrounding 
the  struggles  of  legal  services  in  Cali- 
fornia, would  want  me  to  share  with 
them  this  very  distressing  information. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  i 

'  U.S.  Senate, 

January  24,  1972. 
Hon.  Phillip  V.  Sanchez, 
Director,    Office   of  Economic   Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Director:  I  am  writing  with  re- 
gard to  your  January  14  Joint  announcement 
with  Robert  B.  Hawkins,  Jr.,  Director  of  the 
California  State  Economic  Opportunity  Office 
regarding  the  California  legal  services  experi- 
ment. According  to  the  statement,  approxi- 
mately $150,000  of  the  $2.5  million  allocated 
to  this  project  will  be  used  for  pre-planning 
grants  and  the  grantee  will  be  the  State  EOO. 
I  am  shocked  at  this  development  In  light  of 
the  following: 

On  August  6.  1971,  I  wrote  Mr.  Wesley 
Hjornevik,  as  Acting  Director  of  the  OfBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  to  express  my  very 
strong  view  that  the  experiment  should  not 
be  funded  through  California's  SEOO.  Mr. 
Hjornevik  In  his  reply  of  September  13  stated 
that  the  grantee  would  be  the  California 
Legal  Services  Foundation.  In  a  follow-up 
letter  to  you  dated  September  21,  I  stated 
that  I  continued  to  hold  the  reservations  ex- 
pressed In  my  August  6  letter  to  Mr.  Hjor- 


nevik. You  assured  me  In  your  October  27 
reply,  and  I  quote :  "The  Foundation  will  not 
(your  emphasis]  be  funded  through  the  Cali- 
fornia State  OEO,  but,  rather,  will  be  funded 
directly  from  OEO  Headquarters  In  Wash- 
ington." 

Moreover,  according  to  a  September  29  arti- 
cle In  the  Sacramento  Bee,  you  Indicated  that 
Governor  Reagan  had  sought  planning  funds 
to  get  the  Foundation  under  way  but  you 
said  that  no  funding  would  be  provided  un- 
til the  Foundation  board  of  directors  was 
established. 

Finally,  In  my  September  21  letter  to  you 
I  expressed  my  wish  "to  be  kept  closely  ad- 
vised regarding  all  stages  of  the  planning  of 
this  experiment,  as  well  as  the  process  for  the 
selection  of  the  members  of  the  board."  And 
you  assured  me  on  October  27  that  OEO 
would  "keep  me  closely  Informed  about  all 
stages  of  the  experiment  as  they  develop." 

Thus,  It  was  with  considerable  surprise  and 
displeasure  that  I  learned  from  newspaper 
accounts  that  the  very  first  allotment  of 
funds  for  the  experiment  was  awarded  to  and 
through  the  State  EOO,  and  that,  further, 
the  State  EOO  Joined  OEO  headquarters  In 
simultaneously  announcing  the  award.  Now 
that  I  have  obtained  a  copy  of  your  an- 
nouncement, of  e*fen  greater  concern  to  me 
Is  that  the  State  EOO,  which  has  been  so 
thoroughly  discredited  by  your  own  recent 
reports  and  the  CRLA  Commission  Report, 
win  continue  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  ex- 
periment. I  have  three  specific  reactions  to 
the  announcement. 

First,  not  only  will  the  State  EOO  appar- 
ently have  a  major  say  in  deciding  upon 
other  pre-planning  "delegate  agencies",  but 
the  role  apparently  assigned  the  State  EOO, 
and  not  the  other  two  mentioned  potential 
preplanners,  includes  the  vital  questions  of 
"the  make-up  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  California  Legal  Services  Foundation", 
"the  objectives  and  methods  of  conducting 
the  experiment",  and  the  "evaluation  of  the 
experiment".  I  strongly  object  to  this  alloca- 
tion of  responsibilities  in  the  pre-planning 
process.  Given  the  State  EOO's  preparatory 
role  and  Its  role  in  on-going  "technical  as- 
sistance" and  monitoring,  discussed  below.  It 
very  much  appears  to  me  that  the  cards  are 
being  stacked  In  such  a  way  that  the  Foun- 
dation's Board  of  Directors,  even  If  they  are 
properly  representative  when  finally  selected, 
as  you  have  assured  me  on  several  occa- 
sions, will  be  unable  to  run  the  experiment 
freely  and  fairly. 

I,  therefore,  strongly  urge  that  the  other 
pre-planning  agencies  be  specifically  directed 
to  Include  In  the  scope  of  their  work  the 
crucial  matters  I  have  identified  above — 
board  composition,  objectives  and  methods  of 
operation,  and  evaluation — anc"  that  partici- 
pation in  pre-planning  be  specified  for 
present  or  past  legal  services  attorneys  so 
that  the  experience  gained  In  operation  of 
the  present  type  of  program  will  be  fully  con- 
sidered. 

Second,  the  State  OEO  is  assigned  to  Joint 
responsibility  with  national  OEO  "to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  and  monitor  the 
operation  of  each  model"  In  the  operational 
phase.  This  function  Is,  of  course,  the  very 
one  that  your  audit  and  evaluation  reports 
concluded  the  State  OEO  had  failed  to  carry 
out — Including  the  misappropriation  of  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  funds  In  connection 
therewith — for  the  anti-poverty  programs 
In  California.  With  such  a  hammerlock  on 
the  pre-planning  and  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram accorded  the  State  OEO  what,  I  ask, 
will  be  the  role  of  the  Foundation  Itself  when 
It  Is  finally  constituted?  It  seems  destined 
to  remain  a  shell  empty  of  any  real  respon- 
sibility. 

Third,  the  description  of  the  experiment's 
evaluation  stage  does  not  include  "strong 
client  representation  ,  .  .  as  well  as  par- 
ticipation by  those  expert  In  legal  services 
programs  and  .  .  .  national  bar  associations 


and  minority  bar  groups"  as  you  assured  me 
at  your  September  28  confirmation  hearing 
would  be  Included  among  "the  general  pa- 
rameters" of  the  evaluation  (page  8) . 

In  conclusion,  I  again  ask  that  I  be  kept 
fully  advised  on  a  continuing  basis  of  all 
stages  of  the  planning  and  Implementation 
of  the  experiment,  Including  the  process  for 
selection  and  the  final  constitution  of  the 
members  of  the  Foundation's  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Nelson,  Chairman  of  the  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  Subcommittee,  so 
that  he  will  be  fully  aware  of  my  views 
about  the  announced  grant  as  well  as  OEO'a 
lack  of  cooperation  with  a  subcommittee 
member  In  terms  of  continuing  Informa- 
tion. 

I  would  appreciate  a  reply  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

Sincerely, 

Alan  Cranston. 


LOSS  OF  DELAWARE  STATE  TROOP- 
ERS UNDERSCORES  NEED  FOR 
FEDERAL  DEATH  BENEFIT  LEGIS- 
LATION FOR  PUBLIC  SAFETY 
OFFICERS 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
most  shocking  and  tragic  incident  which 
occurred  over  the  recess.  I  refer  to  the 
slaying  of  two  Delaware  State  ti'oopers, 
Ronald  L.  Carey  and  David  C.  Yarring- 
ton,  during  the  performance  of  their 
duties  on  January  6. 

Both  of  these  fine  young  men  were 
dedicated,  conscientious  officers  and  a 
credit  to  the  Delaware  State  Police  Force. 
They  exemplified  the  finest  qualities  of 
young  people  today — selfiess  service  to 
others,  bravery  under  adverse  conditions, 
and  the  highest  standards  of  character. 
The  loss  of  these  outstanding  young  men 
to  their  families,  to  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware and  to  the  Nation  is  immeasurable. 

Mr.  President,  sadly,  it  is  all  too  often 
the  case  that  a  tragic  event  such  as  this 
is  necessary  to  bring  about  much  needed 
legislative  action.  Last  year  I  introduced 
legislation  to  provide  a  $50,000  death 
payment  to  the  families  of  policemen, 
corrections  officers  and  volunteer  firemen 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  It  was  sub- 
sequently included  in  S.  2994,  The  Vic- 
tims of  Crime  Compensation  Act  of  1972. 
I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  time  to 
act  on  this  legislation. 

Such  a  benefit  is  already  paid  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  but  State  benefits 
vary  widely.  Some  States,  in  fact,  provide 
no  financial  assistance  whatsoever  to  the 
survivors  of  slain  law  officers. 

The  recent  deaths  in  Delaware  have 
left  two  widows  and  four  small  children 
without  breadwirmers.  Their  financial 
needs  in  the  months  and  years  ahead 
will  be  great.  The  people  of  Delaware 
have  recognized  this  need  and  have  al- 
ready rallied  to  meet  it.  The  Delaware 
Bankers  Association  has  established  a 
special  fund  for  the  troop)ers'  families 
and  is  accepting  contributions  from  all 
over  the  State.  Other  local  organizations 
are  planning  benefits  and  fundraislng 
drives. 

As  tragic  as  these  deaths  are,  they  are 
not  isolated  cases.  In  1963  another  Dela- 
ware State  trooper,  Robert  M.  Paris,  was 
slain  while  on  duty,  and  only  a  year  ago 
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state  Trooper  William  C.  Keller  died  In 
a  traffic  accident  while  on  duty. 

Over  the  period  from  1960  to  1970, 
1,024  policemen  died  in  the  line  of  duty 
and  790  firefighters  lost  their  lives.  In 
1970  alone  100  policemen  were  slain  and 
115  firefighters  died  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties.  Comparable  figures  on 
the  number  cf  coiTections  officers  who 
have  died  in  the  line  of  duty  are  not 
available,  but  recent  disturbances  at 
Attica  and  San  Quentin  would  indicate 
that  the  number  has  risen  sharply. 

The  families  of  public  safety  officers 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  should  not  have 
to  rely  on  private  donations  for  their  fi- 
nancial security.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  special  responsibility  to  the 
survivors  which  I  believe  it  should  no 
longer  evade. 


RESUMPTION  OF  FREE  PRESS 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  the  resumption  of  hearings  on 
the  state  of  freedom  of  the  press  in 
America  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights.  The  hearings  will 
begin  on  Tuesday,  February  1  and  will 
continue  on  February  2,  8,  and  17.  This 
series  of  hearings  follows  8  days  of  hear- 
ings on  this  same  subject  that  were  con- 
ducted in  the  fall  of  1971. 

The  hearings  have  been  prompted  by 
the  doubts  and  concern  of  many  Ameri- 
cans as  to  the  continuing  vitality  of  the 
first  amendment's  guarantee  of  freedom 
of  the  press.  The  subpenaing  of  newsmen 
by  Government,  the  administration's 
attempt  to  enjoin  publication  by  several 
newspapers  of  information  related  to  our 
Nation's  policy  in  Vietnam,  and  the  in- 
creasing scope  of  Goverrunent  regulation 
and  control  of  the  broadcast  media  are 
only  some  of  the  developments  which 
have  exacerbated  these  doubts  and  deep- 
ened this  concern. 

Even  as  the  subcommittee's  hearings 
were  underway,  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  White  House-inspired  FBI 
investigation  of  CBS  newsman  Daniel 
Schorr  raised  new  fears  and  suspicions 
about  the  Government's  commitment  to 
first  amendment  principles. 

Despite  the  widespread  concern  over 
this  affair,  the  White  House  has  not  yet 
satisfactorily  explained  this  incident  to 
the  American  people.  Thus  far  the  sub- 
committee's requests  for  information 
have  also  gone  unsatisfied.  The  White 
House  has  not  yet  replied  directly  to  our 
invitation  to  have  the  individuals  directly 
involved,  Mr.  Charles  Colson  and  Mr. 
Frederic  Malek,  appear  before  the  sub- 
committee to  testify. 

In  addition  to  continuing  consideration 
of  these  and  other  matters,  the  subcom- 
mittee will  be  examining  developments  in 
the  field  of  public  broadcasting  and  cable 
television,  and  criticisms  of  the  way  the 
broadcasting  industry  is  fulfilling  its  re- 
."iponsibilities  under  the  first  amendment 
to  inform  the  public  on  matters  of  con- 
cern to  the  American  people. 

When  the  subcommittee  resumes  its 
hearings  next  week,  it  will  hear  testimony 
from  Americans  of  greatly  differing  back- 
grounds and  widely  divergent  views. 
Among  those  who  will  appear  are  Mr. 
Daniel  Schoor.  CBS  correspondent;  Dean 


Elie  Abel,  Columbia  University  School  of 
Journalism;  Mr.  Andrew  Heiskell,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Time-Life;  Mrs. 
Edith  Efron,  author  of  the  News  Twist- 
ers; Mr.  Bill  Monroe.  NBC  News;  Har- 
vard University  Prof.  James  Q.  Wilson; 
and  Mr.  Norman  Lear,  writer  of  the  tele- 
vision program  "All  in  the  Family."  The 
subcommittee  will  also  hear  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  the  National  Newspaper  Associa- 
tion, the  Suburban  Newspaper  Associa- 
tion, the  Newspaper  Guild,  Radio-Tele- 
vision News  Directors  Association,  the 
UnitecJ  Church  of  Christ,  the  Writers 
Guild,  and  the  Liberty  Lobby. 

The  subcommittee  has  not  yet  des- 
paired of  convincing  the  administration 
that  it  has  a  responsibility  to  tell  the 
American  people  what  its  policies  are  in 
the  area  of  the  first  amendment.  Al- 
though we  have  been  advised  to  watch 
what  they  do,  not  what  they  say,  what 
they  do  could  use  some  explaining. 

Recently  Mr.  Clay  Whitehead,  of  the 
President's  Office  of  Telecommunications 
Policy,  has  made  some  controversial  sug- 
gestions about  broadcasting.  We  hope 
that  he  will  accept  our  invitation  to  ap- 
pear before  the  subcommittee  to  discuss 
those  recommendations.  At  the  least,  one 
important  facet  of  the  administration's 
policies  in  this  area  will  then  be  explained 
to  the  public  and  the  Congress. 


SENATOR  HATFIELD  TO  STAND  FOR 
REELECTION 

Mr.  IVIATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  announced  in  Oregon  that  he 
will  stand  for  reelection  to  this  body. 
Senator  Hatfield  is  beginning  his  6th 
year  of  service  in  this  body,  and  he  has 
made  his  mark  here  as  a  thoughtful, 
conscientious,  responsible,  and  innova- 
tive representative  of  his  constituents. 
He  has  displayed  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions in  fighting  hard  for  the  legisla- 
tion he  believes  necessary  to  our  coun- 
trj's  welfare,  and  I  think  most  of  us  here 
would  agree  that  he  has  been  right  far 
more  often  than  he  has  been  v.rong.  No 
more  could  be  asked  of  any  Senator. 

My  pleasure  at  the  news  of  Senator 
Hatfield's  announcement  is  heightened, 
of  course,  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  stead- 
fast Republican.  I  remember  well  when 
he  stood  before  the  1964  Republican  con- 
vention and  called  upon  all  of  us  to 
unite  within  our  party  in  support  of  the 
best  platform  and  the  best  candidate.  I 
remember  also  his  speech  in  1968  second- 
ing the  nomination  of  Richard  Nixon  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  Senator 
Hatfield  has  been  a  loyal  Republican, 
and  I  am  particularly  pleased  also  that 
he  has  not  had  to  sacrifice  principle  to 
remain  a  good  Republican. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
stood  before  the  joint  session  of  the 
House  and  Senate  last  week  and  stated : 

The  secret  of  mastering  change  In  today's 
world  Is  to  reach  back  to  old  and  proven 
principles  and  to  adapt  them,  with  Imagina- 
tion and  Intelligence,  to  the  new  realities  of 
a  new  age. 

We  believe  In  Independence,  and  self-reli- 
ance, and  In  the  creative  value  of  the  com- 
petitive spirit. 

We  believe  In  full  and  equal  opportunity 


for  all  Americans,  and  In  the  protection  of 
Individual  rights  and  liberties. 

We  believe  in  the  family  eis  the  keystone  of 
the  commxinlty,  and  In  the  community  as 
the  keystone  of  the  Nation. 

We  believe  In  a  compassion  toward  those 
in  need. 

We  believe  in  a  system  of  law.  Justice,  and 
order  as  the  basis  of  a  genuinely  free  society. 

We  believe  that  a  person  should  get  what 
he  works  for — and  those  who  can  should  work 
for  what  they  get. 

We  believe  in  the  capacity  of  people  to 
make  their  own  decisions,  in  their  own  lives 
and  In  their  own  communities — and  we  be- 
lieve In  their  right  to  make  those  decisions. 

These  are  the  principles  upon  which 
the  health  of  our  country  and  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  rest.  And  these  are  the 
same  principles  which  have  guided 
Mark  Hatfield's  actions  in  this  body. 

Every  one  of  us  in  this  body  knows  that 
there  are  many  times  when  the  burdens 
of  the  office,  and  the  high  expectations 
and  great  needs  of  the  people,  seem  so 
great  that  we  are  tempted  to  scream: 

Let  me  out.  Let  me  go  back  to  a  simpler 
private  life. 

I  do  not  know  whether  private  life  is 
as  free  of  turmoil  as  many  of  us  some- 
times think,  but  I  do  know  that  I  am 
glad  M^RK  Hatfield  has  decided  that  he 
will  not  succumb  to  the  great  teniptation 
to  give  up  public  service  and  find  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  joint  thousands  of 
Oregonians  and  millions  of  Americans 
from  the  other  49  States  in  commending 
Senator  Hatfi^ild  for  standing  again  for 
election  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  in 
announcins  his  candidacy  be  ::nnted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remark.'-, 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

News  From  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield 

I  believe  the  only  valid  motivation  for 
one  who  seeks  public  office  Is  to  give  leader- 
ship which  serves  the  needs  of  other  people. 

For  over  2  decades  I  have  had  the  rare  and 
challenging  privilege  of  serving  the  people  of 
Oregon  In  an  elected  office. 

My  foremost  aim  has  been  to  meet  the 
needs  of  my  fellow  Oregonians,  by  enhancing 
the  UvablUty,  underglrdlng  the  economy,  and 
preserving  the  uniqueness  that  Is  Oregon. 

Such  service  has  never  ceased  to  Inspire 
me  and  to  excite  me.  It  always  has  encom- 
passed the  widest  range  of  activities: 

Unsnarling  bureaucratic  red  tape  so  that 
an  elderly  Oregonian  can  receive  his  social 
security  payment; 

Giving  small  rural  conmiunltles  a  better 
chance  to  obtain  water  and  sewer  projects; 

Guiding  legislation  through  the  Senate 
that  will  enhance  Oregon's  recreational  op- 
portunities and  its  environmental  unique- 
ness; 

Widening  opportunities  In  Oregon  for  the 
right  of  productive  work  by  our  citizens  In 
a  diversified  and  vibrant  economy; 

Endeavoring  to  underscore  our  nation's 
commitment  to  the  deserving  and  the  dis- 
possessed; 

Seeking  resolutely  the  road  to  peace  for  our 
nation  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  antago- 
nisms and  wars  which  divide  and  destroy 
fellow  men. 

At  each  point  In  the  record  of  my  service, 
I  have  endeavored  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
conscience,  rather  than  responding  blindly 
to  the  tides  of  popular  opinion,  or  bending 
weakly  to  the  pressures  of  special  interests. 

I  should  state  honestly,  however,  that  pub- 
lic service  carries  with  it  costs  to  one's  family 
life.  To  be  candid,  during  the  past  year,  1 
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have  weighed  these  costs  more  carefully  than 
ever  before,  and  have  sometimes  found  It 
tempting  to  free  myself  from  the  continuous 
and  demanding  pressures  of  political  life. 

But  I  have  also  thought  about  the  future 
that  awaits  our  children  and  the  kind  of 
world  in  which  they  are  growing  up.  And  I 
have  reviewed  the  past  and  potential  oppor- 
tunities for  service  to  Oregon. 

My  understanding  of  the  needs  before  \is 
and  my  commitment  to  serve  these  needs, 
have  not  only  continued  to  shape  my  life, 
but  is  rooted  so  deeply  In  me  that  I  have  but 
one  course  to  follow. 

I  will  seek  re-election  to  the  United  States 
Senate. 

I  feel  that  Oregonians  will  And  my  past 
record  in  the  Senate  marked  by  solid  achieve- 
ments on  behalf  of  our  state.  Now,  however, 
I  believe  I  am  on  the  threshold  of  giving 
even  greater  service  to  Oregonians. 

My  decision  to  seek  re-election  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  this  consideration,  as  well  as  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  my  family. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  In  1967,  I 
was  number  100  in  seniority,  the  route  to 
power.  But  during  the  past  years,  with  the 
change  in  my  seniority  position  and  conunit- 
tee  assignments,  I  have  seen  the  avenues  of 
Influence  for  Oregon  in  the  Senate  begin  to 
open  wider. 

Oregon  cannot  aflford  to  forfeit  the  Invest- 
ment of  that  time  and  be  deprived  of  the 
benefits  that  we  can  now  earn. 

Tlie  combined  seniority  for  Oregon's  Sen- 
ators will  total  10  years  at  the  end  of  1972. 
For  Idaho  the  total  is  26  years;  for  Montana, 
30  years;  for  Nevada,  31  years,  and  for  Wash- 
ington, 47  years.  It  is  a  political  reality  that 
Oregon's  influence  and  welfare  can  be  Im- 
proved only  if  the  seniority  and  conunlttee 
assignments  of  its  Members  in  Congress  con- 
tinues to  be  strengthened. 

I  look  forward  in  this  campaign  to  sharing 
with  the  people  of  my  state  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  and  the  hopes  we  have  for 
the  future. 

My  campaign  will  depend  on  the  involve- 
ment of  thousands  of  volunteers,  who  will 
carry  a  common  purpose.  Interpreting  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  my  service  to  their 
friends  and  neighbors  across  the  state. 

I  am  extremely  grateful  for  the  thousands 
of  expressions  of  support  I  have  already 
received. 

The  people  of  Oregon  have  entrusted  me  to 
serve  them,  for  the  past  20  years.  I  have 
done  all  within  my  power  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  that  trust. 

I  have  endeavored  to  speak  the  truth. 

1  have  tried  to  keep  my  word. 

I  have  done  what  I  believe  is  right. 

I  ask  the  people  of  Oregon  to  extend  that 
trust  again. 


HOW  MUCH  DO  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT 
THE  FOOD  YOTJ  EAT? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  beginning  to  tisk 
questions  about  ourselves  and  our  en- 
vironment that  have  not  been  asked 
before,  it  is  ironic  that  we  are  beginning 
to  discover  that  we  know  so  little  about 
the  food  we  eat. 

During  the  last  session,  I  introduced 
S.  2079,  a  bill  to  require  open-dating 
on  all  perishable  and  semlperishable 
foods.  All  such  foods  presently  carry  a 
date  which  indicates  their  useful  shelf 
life,  but  this  date  is  almost  always  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  of  a  code  which 
few  consumers  can  decipher.  Because 
the  consuming  public  cannot  police  the 
food  shelves  of  supermarkets,  that  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  the  store  mana- 
gers. Yet,  either  because  of  a  Isick  of 
concern  or  a  lack  of  understanding  of 


the  codes,  there  is  gathering  evidence 
that  foods  which  are  not  fresh  are  being 
sold  in  food  stores  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

S.  2079  would  require  all  perishable 
and  semlperishable  foods  to  bear  a 
"pull"  date — a  date  beyond  which  that 
product  cannot  be  sold  as  fresh.  This  is 
a  common  sense  proposal  which  a  few 
supermarket  chains  have  already  im- 
plemented with  success  on  their  house 
brands.  There  is  no  reason  that  this 
approach  should  not  be  adopted  by  all 
food  stores. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  series  of  articles  on 
food  freshness  written  by  Susan  Giller 
in  the  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  Daily 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Do  You  Really  Know  What  You  Eat? 
(By  Susan  Giller) 

This  is  the  day  and  age  of  the  consumer, 
or  is  it? 

Consumer  awareness  definitely  is  growing. 
Since  the  days  of  Upton  Sinclair's  epic.  The 
Jungle,  describing  in  all  its  gory  details  the 
atrocities  the  Chicago  stockyards  were  pass- 
ing on  to  the  consumer,  the  desire  to  know 
what  is  in  food  has  grown. 

Now,  perhaps,  it  is  the  realizatio!i  that  the 
food  Industry — worth  billions  of  dollars — is 
primarily  profit-oriented  that  further  scares 
consumers  into  the  quest  for  knowledge. 

But  while  this  age  is  acclaimed  one  oi  con- 
sumer enlightenment,  the  average  consumer 
still  does  not  know  what  he  is  eating. 

Basic  knowledge  even  about  food  fresh- 
ness, when  an  item  was  produced  and  how 
long  it  should  be  saleable  is  almost  inevitably 
withheld  from  the  consumer.  Although  few- 
ask  these  questions — many  do  not  even  know 
food  dating  exists — those  interested  are 
brusquely  turned  away  by  most  manufac- 
turers. 

While  the  consumer  is  denied  knowledge 
of  the  age  of  his  daily  bread,  freshness-dat- 
ing does  appear  on  almost  every  product  on 
the  grocer's  shelves.  It  appears,  however,  U\ 
the  form  of  Intricate  codes.  These  codes, 
which  differ  with  each  producer.  n;ay  be  in 
numerical  or  alphabetic  arrangements  that 
are  frequently  meant  and  usually  do  defy  any 
seemingly  logical  order  of  dating. 

The  codes  can  either  represent  the  date 
produced  or  the  "pull"  date — the  last  date  the 
item  should  be  sold.  However,  neither  code 
guarantes  the  product  will  not  be  sold  after 
the  recommended  "pull"  date. 

Frequently,  store  managers  do  not  know 
the  codes  themselves  and  sometimes  the 
shelves  are  Just  not  checked  carefully  to  see 
If  products  have  expired. 

It  was  this  piteous  plight  of  the  unknow- 
ing consumer  that  got  an  nilnois  consumer 
group  mad  enough  to  demand  code  keys  from 
mantifacturers  and  later  to  demand  open 
dating. 

The  National  Consumers  Union  (NCU), 
which  calls  itself  a  grassroots  consumer 
movement,  has  published  two  booklets  of 
codes  extracted  from  manufacturers.  The 
code-dating  system  was  then  termed  by  NCU 
as  "the  conspiracy  of  10,000"  in  honor  of  the 
approximate  number  of  items  in  the  average 
supermarket. 

NCU  Director  Jan  Schakowsky  said  in  a 
telephone  Interview  that  the  booklet,  a  help- 
ful gruide,  was  published  primarily  to  "en- 
courage shoppers  to  be  furious  about  manu- 
facturers' deceptions  and  to  fight  for  the 
consumer's  right  to  know." 

Admittedly,  the  latest  booklet,  "Codebook," 
is  a  meager  guide  which  is  of  little  value  In 
deciphering  local  codes.  But  the  booklet  does 


contain  some  national  brand  codes  and  more 
important  it  shows  the  intent  of  coding.  The 
Intent,  of  course,  is  to  keep  information  from 
the   consumer,  Mrs.  Schakowsky  stated. 

For  instance,  the  code  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Co.,  producer  of  Lucky  Strike,  Pall 
Mall  and  others,  uses  the  12-letter  word 
"ambidextrous"  as  the  base  of  the  code.  Each 
letter  represents  one  month  in  this  expiration 
date  sequence.  The  year  is  signified  by  nu- 
merals zero  to  nin?. 

Anotlier  oblique  code  is  Peter  Pan  peanut 
butter's  concoction.  It  is  based  on  the  12- 
letter  word  "peanut  butter,"  January  being 
"p."  The  year  is  determined  by  a  notch  on 
the  label,  if  at  the  top,  it  was  produced  in 
an  even  year,  at  the  bottom  an  odd  one.  The 
notch  is  placed  above  or  below  a  letter  in 
"peanut  butter."  The  code  denotes  a  produc- 
tion date  and  designates  a  six-month  shelf 
life. 

But  not  all  codes  are  so  bizarre.  There  are 
four  basic  codes,  each  with  as  many  varia- 
tions as  manufacturers. 

The  simplest  code  is  the  calendar  method. 
This  method,  a  type  of  open  dating,  consists 
of  a  four  or  five  digit  series,  which  includes 
in  some  order  the  day,  month  and  year  of 
production  or  expiration.  However,  "if  the 
consumer  does  not  have  a  key  or  guide  for 
an  individual  product,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  know  which  number  represents  what. 

Another  popular  method  of  coding  is  the 
day-of-the-year  method.  Usually  a  manufac- 
turer's date,  the  digits  1  through  365  or  366 
are  used  consecutively.  In  addition,  manu- 
facturers sometimes  include  the  year  cf  pro- 
duction. With  this  method  it  Is  imperative  to 
know  the  standard  shelf  life  for  the  product, 
which  the  NCU  booklet  provides. 

Some  cedes  are  complicated  to  th?  point  of 
intentionally  evading  consumer  understand- 
ing. But  if  peculiar  codes  are  not  enough, 
trying  to  find  the  codes  wUl  keep  any  con- 
sumer occupied  for  hours.  The  code  rtiay  be 
stamped,  with  ink  frequently  smudged:  em- 
bossed, with  lettering  barely  visible;  or  even 
placed  under  an  outer  wrapper,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  case  with  frozen  foods,  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Schakowsky. 

Since  codes  are  not  expected  to  Interest 
the  consumer,  they  may  be  marked  only  on 
bulk  lot  cartons  and  be  missing  from  Individ- 
ual containers. 

Some  manufacturers  themselves  .ire  quick 
to  admit  they  do  not  want  the  consumer  to 
know  the  s'lelf  lives  of  their  products.  The 
National  Biscuit  Co.  (Nabisco),  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  cookies  and  crack- 
ers, has  repeatedly  refused  to  reveal  its  intri- 
cate code  to  the  public,  although  NCU  and 
other  groups  have  asked  for  it. 

In  a  telephone  interview.  Mary  Hob.m.  a 
spokesman  for  Nabisco  In  New  York,  stated 
Nabisco  will  not  release  the  codes  because 
they  "are  meaningless  to  the  consumer." 

She  said  the  shelf  life  of  Identical  prod- 
ucts can  vary  depending  on  the  climate  and 
humidity  where  they  are  stored.  And  the 
consumer  would  not  understand  this  con- 
cept. 

Admittedly,  shelf  lives  do  vary  with  tem- 
perature and  humidity,  but  a  simple  chart 
can  explain  the  differences.  The  Storage 
and  Material  Handling  Departments  of  the 
Army  have  devised  such  charts  for  perish- 
able foods  (produce,  bakery  goods,  meats 
and  milk),  semi-perishable  goods  (canned 
foods,  flour,  etc.)   and  frozen  foods. 

Shelf  lives  vary  greatly  between  products 
too,  according  to  "the  Army  chart.  Wlille  some 
canned  goods  may  Lost  three  years,  under 
normal  conditions,  mayonnaise  should  be 
kept  only  six  months. 

The  chart,  which  was  read  Into  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  also  breaks  down  storage 
lives  at  temperatures  of  40  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, 70  degrees  and  90  degrees.  Flour,  for 
Instance,  can  be  kept  48  months  at  40  de- 
grees P,  but  only  18  at  70  degrees  F  and  six 
months  at  BO  degrees  F. 
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But  even  with  charts  available  Miss  Hoban 
stated,  "consumers  Just  would  not  under- 
stand It." 

But  she  stated  Nabisco  products  are  al- 
ways fresh  because  sales  representatives  are 
responsible  for  stocking  and  checking  gro- 
cers' shelves. 

Nablsco's  closed  mouth  attitude  about 
codes  Is  not  unique,  however.  Campbell  Soup 
Co.  Is  also  reticent  to  release  Its  code. 

A  public  relations  spokesman  for  the  Cam- 
den, N.J.,  firm  did  not  want  to  release  the 
code.  He  stated  the  subject  of  code  Is  some- 
what controversial  now  and  "Campbell 
wants  to  sit  back  and  watch  what  happens" 
before  It  releases  any  form  of  the  dating 
code  to  the  public. 

Doug  Robinson,  a  member  of  the  quality 
control  division,  stated  public  knowledge  of 
codes  could  be  detrimental.  If  people  knew 
the  codes  they  would  buy  the  newer  prod- 
ucts, while  those  produced  earlier — and  still 
edible — would  sit  on  the  shelf. 

"There  Is  no  need  for  this:  canned  goods 
can  last  three  years  easily,"  he  stated. 

But  products  do  not  stay  on  the  shelves 
that  long.  "There  Is  a  rapid  turnover  of  stock 
both  m  the  store  and  the  warehouse,"  ho 
stated. 

For  all  Robinson's  assurance  about  rapid 
turnover,  there  are  outdated  products  on 
grocers  shelves. 

According  to  the  NCU  Investigations  of 
major  chain  stores  In  the  Chicago  area  turned 
up  many  thousands  of  dollars  of  out-of-date 
food  Items  on  grocers  shelves  .  .  .  "food 
Items  that  should  not  have  been  sold  for 
days  and  sometimes  weeks  and  would  you 
believe? — years!" 

In  Washington,  DC.  one  consumer  group 
found  a  canned  baby  formula  over  ten  years 
old  still  on  the  grocer's  shelf. 

With  the  freshness  of  food  sometimes  In 
question,  consumer  protection,  though  loud- 
ly proclaimed,  may  still  be  a  myth. 

According  to  NCU  the  only  way  to  explode 
a  m>th  and  protect  the  consumer  Is  to  know 
the  facts — in  this  case  to  have  the  codes. 

Mrs.  Schakowsky  herself  advocated  an 
open  dating  system  as  a  way  of  allowing  the 
consumer  to  protect  himself.  Only  through 
his  own  knowledge  can  the  consumer  be  safe 
she  said. 
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Dating  Lacks  Legal  Consideration 

Are  Poods  Presh? 
(By  Susan  GlUer) 

The  struggle  for  fresh  food  Is  one  every 
consumer  faces.  But  the  marketplace  Is 
shaky  ground  for  the  average  shopper  to 
fight  on. 

Although  he  does  hold  that  mighty  weap- 
on, the  buying  dollar,  he  has  little  choice 
but  to  buy  foods. 

The  consumer's  position  in  the  fresh  food 
struggle  Is  even  more  tenuous  when  he  at- 
tempts to  flght,  on  legal  grounds,  the  selling 
of  old  food,  because  there  Is  nothing  Illegal 
about  selling  most  of  it. 

There  are  no  federal  or  Pennsylvania  laws 
requiring  aged  food  to  be  removed  from 
shelves. 

When  asked,  a  spokesman  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  said  he  did  not 
knew  whether  freshness  dating  was  man- 
datory. After  a  search,  one  department 
produced  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  and  rules 
for  the  Inspection  of  potUtry  and  poultry 
products. 

But  the  acts  do  not  require  either  an 
Inspection  date  or  expiration  date  be  visible 
to  the  consumer.  According  to  one  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  pamphlet.  USDA- 
Inspected  products  must  carry  labels  with 
"an  accurate  name  or  description  of  the 
product,  a  complete  listing  of  the  ingredients 
.  .  .  the  net  weight  of  the  product,  the 
packer  or  distributor's  name  and  address, 
and  the  mark  of  Inspection."  But  nothing 
is  said  about  a  date. 
The  handling  of  seml-perlshable  foods  Is 


the  work  of  another  USDA  division.  But  even 
though  this  depEirtment  sent  us  a  bundle  of 
material  on  home  storage  of  foods,  and  sug- 
gestions for  buying  foods,  there  was  no  Infor- 
mation on  required  dating  or  the  removal  of 
old  food. 

While  the  shelf  lives  of  most  foods  are  not 
required  or  enforced,  some  Delaware  County 
municipalities  do  require  the  dating  of  milk. 
David  Crlsman,  milk  control  officer  and 
chemist  for  Haverford  Township,  said  Upper 
Darby,  Springfield,  Marple  and  Haverford 
Township  all  have  milk  dating  ordinances. 

The  ordinances  differ  with  each  munic- 
ipality, according  to  Crisman. 

In  Haverford  Township,  for  Instance,  milk 
must  be  removed  from  shelves  96  hours  after 
the  midnight  of  the  day  it  was  pasteurized 
he  said. 

In  Upper  Darby,  the  milk  dating  ordinance 
requires  milk  to  be  removed  from  the  shelf 
60  hours  from  the  midnight  of  the  day  of 
pasteurization. 

However,  this  ordinance  has  been  a  sore 
point  with  local  dairies,  four  of  which  have 
asked  for  a  court  injunction  to  prevent  its 
enforcement.  The  dairies  contend  the  ordi- 
nance Is  unconstitutional  and  that  the  au- 
thority to  enact  It  was  never  delegated  to 
the  township  by  the  state  legislature 

Aside  from  milk  dating,  the  lack  of  food 
freshness  laws  has  tied  the  hands  of  con- 
sumer protection  agencies. 

Fred  Karch,  director  of  the  Consumer  Hot- 
line for  Delaware  County,  stated  he  Is  not 
aware  of  any  legal  restrictions  on  the  selling 
of  outdated  Items. 

His  department,  a  part  of  the  county's 
public  relations  department,  therefore  can- 
not enforce  the  selling  of  fresh  food.  But.  he 
said  protection  can  come  through  "enlight- 
ened self  Interest"  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  state's  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection 
In  Philadelphia  also  does  nothing  to  handle 
dated  food  problems.  A  spokesman  said  the 
bureau  does  not  have  the  personnel  or  train- 
ing to  handle  such  complaints. 

"We  handle  things  like  consumer  fraud 
deceptive  advertising,  problems  with  door-to- 
door  salesmen  and  things  like  that."  she 
said. 

Robert  Davis,  chief  of  milk  and  foods  sub- 
division of  the  Philadelphia  Health  Depart- 
ment, said  that  although  there  are  no  laws 
governing  food  dating  in  Philadelphia  his 
department  checks  the  wholesomenesa  of 
perishable  Items  In  markets.  Canned  goods 
and  other  seml-perlshables  are  not  checked 
at  all. 

"Canned  goods  are  not  going  to  lose  their 
wholesomeness.  after  all  they  are  In  air  tight 
seals."  he  said.  They  are  good  Indefinitely. 

But  all  food,  even  canned  goods  do  start 
to  deteriorate  after  a  point.  Now.  legislators 
have  Introduced  bills  In  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress that  win  require  all  products  to  carry 
a  pull  date  In  "commonly  used  letter  abbre- 
viations for  such  months." 

U.S.  Rep.  Bob  Eckhardt   (D-Tex.)    intro- 
duced H.R.  8417  and  at  the  same  time  U  S 
Sen.   Vance  Hartke    (D.   Ind.)    Introduced   a 
Senate  version  of  the  open  dating  bill,  SJl. 

The  bUIs.  if  passed,  will  require  all  manu- 
facturers to  label  products  with  pull  dates 
to  be  set  for  each  product  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

In  addition,  labels  will  be  required  to  m- 
elude  the  "optimum  temperature  and  hu- 
midity conditions  for  storage." 

The  bUls  also  Include  a  possible  $5,000  fine 
or  a  year's  Imprisonment  for  violations  for 
the  act. 

Until  now,  codes  have  been  used  by  indus- 
try "because  they  want  to  check  on  how 
fast  products  move  and  In  case  something 
were  wrong  with  a  lot  and  had  to  be  recalled. 
It  was  not  done  because  of  the  nutritional 
value  of  the  product,"  according  to  Howard 
Marlow,  legislative  assistant  to  Hartke. 


The  two  bills,  now  In  subcommittees,  and 
a  1969  predecessor,  which  did  not  pass,  are 
among  the  first  attempts  to  Implement  man- 
datory open  dating,  Marlow  said. 

And  at  first  the  food  Indxistry  was  against 
the  bills,  according  to  Steve  Marcowltz,  legis- 
lative assistant  to  Eckhardt.  But  now  the  In- 
dustry seems  to  be  more  agreeable  because 
It  Is  "scared  states  will  start  enacting  their 
legislation  which  would  require  dlflferent 
standards  for  different  localities." 

Both  bills  are  expected  to  come  up  in  com- 
mittee after  the  first  of  1972. 


They    Desire    Open    Dating — Pood    Coding 
Baffles  BnvERS 
(By  Susan  GlUer) 
The  traditional  roles  of  the  homemaker  are 
varied  and  time  consuming. 

She  is,  among  other  things,  responsible  - 
at  least  In  part— for  the  health,  education 
and  welfare  of  those  In  her  care. 

One  of  her  major  responslbUltles  Is  to 
provide  fresh,  wholesome  meals  for  her  fam- 
ily. And  this  Is  not  always  an  easy  task. 

Sure,  she  can  pinch  a  tomato  or  hit  a 
watermelon  to  determine  its  ripeness,  but 
how  can  she  tell  the  freshness  of  canned 
goods,  boxed  Items  or  things  in  a  bottle? 

Several  area  women  were  asked  for  their 
thoughts  on  problems  of  food  freshness :  Most 
admitted  they  do  not  always  know  If  they  are 
getting  fresh  food. 

Some  were  not  even  aware  of  the  problems 
concerning  food  freshness. 

One  Prospect  Park  woman  said  she  did  not 
know  groceries  have  shelf  lives.  "I  know  with 
fruit  and  produce  you  can  get  spoiled  things 
If  you  are  not  careful,  but  I  Just  assumed 
canned  foods  last  forever." 

Another  Prospect  Park  housewife  said,  she 
Just  assumed  store  managers  "keep  stuff  up- 
to-date  on  the  shelves." 

And  a  Chester  nurse  said  she  only  knew 
milk  and  coffee  are  stamped  with  a  date  "but 
that's  about  It." 

A  Walllngford  woman  said  she  had  only 
recently  learned  that  canned  goods  cannot 
be  used  Indefinitely.  Now,  she  added  she  Is 
definitely  concerned  about  whether  she  Is 
getting  fresh  food. 

A  Drexel  Hill  teacher  learned  about  coding 
when  she  saw  a  copy  of  the  National  Consum- 
ers Union  "Codebook." 

"I  never  realized  what  numbers  on  cans 
were  for.  Now  I  seriously  wonder  what  I  have 
been  buying,"  she  said. 

After  seeing  the  pamphlet,  she  said  she 
would  try  deciphering  codes  the  next  time 
she  went  shopping. 

But,  she,  like  most  of  the  other  women 
Interviewed  complained  that  the  time  In- 
volved In  deciphering  Incomprehensible  codes 
is  more  than  she  can  afford. 

One  Delaware  County  mother  of  11  said 
she  sometimes  tries  to  decode  items,  but  she 
has  so  much  shopping  to  do  and  stores  are 
so  crowded.  It  is  too  much  trouble  to  do  all 
the  time." 

However,  she  said,  often  she  has  opened 
cans  that  just  do  not  smell  right  and  has  had 
to  return  them.  "And  that  takes  Just  as 
much  time  as  decoding." 

One  Prospect  Park  teacher,  said  she  knows 
manufacturers  code-date  items,  but  does  not 
have  time  to  decode  Items  while  shopping 

"It  really  burns  me,  too,"  she  said  "The 
numbers  are  there,  but  when  I  shop  after 
school,  I  am  so  tired,  I  am  just  not  willing 
to  spend  an  extra  half  hour  or  so  checking 

"I  think  It  Is  a  dirty  practice  for  manu- 
facturers to  code-date  things.  It  Is  Impossible 
for  housewives,  let  alone  working  women,  to 
know  how  fresh  their  food  is,"  she  said. 

AH  of  the  women  Interviewed  said  it  was 
Impossible  to  decode  all  of  the  products  their 
families  use.  And  only  one  of  the  women  said 
she  is  able  to  make  a  point  of  buying  food  on 
the  basis  of  freshness  dates. 

An  Upper  Darby  housewife,  said  she  al- 
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ways  checks  the  dates  on  milk  and  eggs,  both 
of  which  are  open  dated  with  expiration 
dates. 

She  also  said  she  tries  to  shop  at  stores 
where  at  least  the  house  brand  is  open  dated. 
"I  cannot  decipher  any  of  the  other  codes," 
she  said.  "And  I  really  don't  trust  the  manu- 
facturers, so  I  avoid  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible." 

She,  however,  was  not  alone  In  a  desire  to 
have  all  foods  open  dated.  All  of  the  women 
even  those  previously  unaware  of  coding, 
thought    open    dating    was    a    good    Idea. 

"I  guess,  open  dating  Is  the  only  way  we  will 
ever  know  the  age  of  our  food,"  one  woman 
said,  after  she   was  told  about  codes. 

Another  woman,  aware  of  the  Intricacies  of 
code  dating,  said  open  dating  ought  to  be 
as  visible  as  the  weight  on  the  Item,  least  it 
be  hidden  from  the  consumer. 

AH  of  the  woman  also  favored  legislation 
that  would  mandate  open  dating  on  all 
edibles. 

"If  It  Isn't  required  by  law,  It  will  take 
manufacturers  a  hundred  years  to  get  around 
to  open  dating,  If  they  ever  do  It  at  all," 
one  woman  said. 

The  majority  of  the  women,  contrary  to 
what  many  store  personnel  believe,  stated 
they  would  buy  on  the  basis  of  dates.  Many 
of  the  women  were  eager  to  have  open  dating 
available,  and  were  very  ready  to  use  it. 

Comments  ranged  from,  "I  would  appreci- 
ate open  dating  very  much,"  to,  "of  course 
I  would  use  dates,  I  too  am  Interested  In  what 
we  eat." 

Only  one  woman  said  she  would  not  bother 
checking  even  open  dates.  Her  husband  does 
the  shopping. 


FDA'S  FAILURE  TO  CHARGE  FEES 
FOR  PROCESSING  DRUG  APPLICA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  which 
continually  argues  it  is  short  of  funds,  is 
ignoring  a  significant  source  of  financing 
in  its  day-to-day  operations.  Rather  than 
charge  private  drug  companies  for  the 
cost  of  processing  applications  for  new 
drugs  as  authorized  by  law,  the  FDA 
funds  these  operations  out  of  its  limited 
budget.  This  policy  has  cost  the  agency 
almost  $12  million  in  fiscal  years  1968-70 
and  is  continuing  at  the  present  time.  At 
the  same  time,  the  backlog  of  new  drug 
applications  gets  larger  and  larger  every 
year  to  the  detriment  of  the  private  com- 
panies as  well  as  the  public.  The  amount 
of  money  is  relatively  small  from  the 
companies'  standpoint,  but  makes  up  5 
percent  of  the  FDA's  budget.  The  com- 
panies no  doubt  would  gladly  pay  for  this 
processing  cost  if  they  knew  it  would  im- 
prove the  operations  of  the  agency. 

I  am  writing  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Richardson  and 
Commissioner  Edwards,  of  the  FDA,  to- 
day, calling  their  attention  to  a  GAO  re- 
port regarding  this  problem  and  urging 
them  to  change  this  policy  promptly. 

The  FDA  has  the  responsibility  for  as- 
suring that  the  drugs  Americans  take  are 
safe,  effective,  and  properly  labeled  and 
marketed.  Before  distributing  prescrip- 
tion drugs  in  interstate  commerce,  manu- 
facturers are  required  to  obtain  FDA  ap- 
proval. In  administering  this  require- 
ment, the  FDA  processes — without 
charge — three  types  of  applications: 

Investigational  new  drug  applications 
for  clinical  testing  of  new  products; 

New  drug  applications  to  demonstrate 


that  new  products  are  safe,  effective,  and 
ready  for  marketing;  and 

Abbreviated  new  drug  applications  to 
demonstrate  effectiveness  for  drugs  that 
have  previously  been  approved  for  safety. 

It  is  general  Government  policy  that 
Federal  agencies  should  charge  fees  for 
services  they  provide  when  those  services 
result  in  special  benefits  beyond  those 
which  accrue  to  the  public  at  large.  An 
example  is  the  Government's  policy  of 
charging  fees  for  quality  control  tests 
for  insulin  and  food  color  additives. 
Nonetheless,  the  cost  of  processing  drug 
applications  has  been  borne  by  the  FDA. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  drug 
companies  can  afford  to  pay  reasonable 
fees  for  FDA's  services.  Drug  sales  in  the 
United  States  total  about  $14  billion  a 
year,  and  the  industry  earns  about  two 
and  a  half  billion  dollars  in  pre-tax 
profits  each  year,  a  rate  of  return  of  37 
percent  on  stockholders'  equity. 

In  spite  of  the  profits  drug  companies 
receive  through  the  marketing  of  FDA- 
regulated  drugs,  the  FDA  has  taken  the 
position  that  the  processing  of  drug  ap- 
plications does  not  result  in  benefits  to 
the  companies  beyond  those  which  ac- 
crue to  the  public  at  large.  The  agency 
has  therefore  failed  to  charge  the  com- 
panies fees  for  processing  applications. 

At  the  same  time,  the  processing  of 
applications  has  placed  significant  strain 
on  the  PDA's  own,  already  overburdened 
operations.  The  costs  of  processing  con- 
stitute approximately  5  percent  of  the 
agency's  total  operating  costs,  thereby 
diverting  funds  from  other  activities  the 
FDA  leadership  agrees  should  be  per- 
formed. In  testifying  last  May  before  a 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
Commissioner  Edwards  stated  that 

It  Is  Indeed  true  that  our  resources  are  lim- 
ited. Also,  there  are  a  tremendous  variety  of 
products  and  industries  within  the  FDA's 
regulatory  Jurisdiction.  The  establishment  of 
priorities  and  allocation  of  resources,  there- 
fore, is  a  dlfllciUt  task. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  FDA  is 
failing  to  fulfill  its  public  responsibility 
by  unnecessarily  diverting  5  percent  of 
its  operating  budget  from  other  priorities. 

In  addition,  this  policy  has  actually 
hindered  the  testing  and  marketing  of 
new  drugs.  Pharmaceutical  companies 
have  long  complained  of  the  delays  in- 
volved in  getting  FDA  approval  of  their 
applications.  Indeed,  there  is  a  large 
backlog  of  pending  applications.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  this  backlog  is  that  the 
cost  of  running  an  adequate  program  of 
processing  applications  is  more  than  the 
FDA  can  afford.  If  the  drug  companies — 
rather  than  the  FDA — paid  the  costs  of 
processing  applications,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  the  FDA  to  hire  the  personnel 
necessary  to  do  the  job  adequately,  with- 
out diverting  funds  from  its  other  oper- 
ations. More  efficient  processing  of  appli- 
cations would  allow  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies faster  access  to  the  market  and 
increase  their  sales. 

On  several  occasions,  the  FDA  has 
stated  that  it  was  reviewing  the  matter. 
First,  a  report  analyzing  the  problem 
was  supposed  to  be  completed  by  the  FDA 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971.  Now.  7 
months  and  several  million  dollars  later. 


that  report  still  has  not  been  done.  Once 
the  report  is  finished,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  said 
it  will  meet  with  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  discuss  the  matter. 
All  this  delay  seems  entirely  unneces- 
sary; the  problem  is  not  a  complex  one. 
A  simple  solution  that  would  benefit  the 
public,  the  FDA,  and  pharmaceutical 
companies  could  be  found  and  instituted 
virtually  immediately.  It  is  time  for  the 
FDA,  HEW,  and  OMB  to  address  the 
problem. 

The  GAO  report  concludes  that  the 
FDA  should  set  fees  for  the  processing  of 
drug  applications.  I  strongly  concur  with 
that  recommendation.  In  addition,  I  be- 
lieve this  recommendation  should  be  im- 
plemented promptly,  without  more  bu- 
reaucratic red  tape,  delay,  or  study. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  GAO 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoMPTRoiXEB  General  or  the  United 
States, 
To    the    President   of    the    Senate    and    the 
Speaker  of  the  House  oj  Representatives: 
Washington,  DC. 
This  Is  our  report  on  fees  not  charged  for 
processing  applications  for  new  drugs  by  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Our  review  was  made  pursuant  to  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C. 
53 ) ,  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of 
1950  (31  U.S.C.  67). 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  to  the 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Fees  not  Charged  for  Processing  Applica- 
tions FOR  New  Drugs — Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare 

(Report  to  the  Congress  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States) 

DIGEST 

Why  the  review  was  made 
Manufacturers  of  new  drugs,  or  any  other 
persons  seeking  the  distribution  of  drugs  In 
Interstate  commerce,  are  required  to  file  ap- 
plications with  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration (FDA)  and  to  obtain  its  approval 
before  the  products  may  be  sold  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

In  administering  this  requirement  FDA 
processes — without  charge — three  types  of 
applications:  Investigational  new  drug  ap- 
plications to  clinically  test  new  products; 
new  drug  applications,  including  supple- 
ments, to  demonstrate  that  new  products 
are  safe,  effective,  and  ready  for  marketing; 
and,  abbreviated  new  drug  applications  to 
demonstrate  effectiveness  for  drugs  that  pre- 
viously have  been  approved  for  safety. 

In  view  of  the  Government's  general  policy 
that  Federal  agencies  charge  fees,  for  serv- 
ices they  provide  when  such  services  result 
in  special  benefits  beyond  those  which  ac- 
crue to  the  public  at  large,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (GAO)  examined  into  why 
PDA  was  not  charging  a  fee  for  processing 
applications  for  new  drugs. 

Findings  and  conclusions 
The  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 

contains  no  specific  requirement  that  PDA 

charge  fees  for  processing  applications  for 

new  drugs. 
PDA's    costs    of   providing   these    services 

averaged  $3.9  million  annually  for  fiscal  years 
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1968-70,  or  about  5  percent  of  Its  total  oper- 
ating costs.  During  this  period  PDA  received 
an  average  3.400  applications  annually. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW),  fees  have 
not  been  charged  for  processing  drug  appli- 
cations becau.se  HEW  believed  that  the  bene- 
fits received  by  the  general  public  from  the 
services  involved  were  primary  and  that  the 
benefits  received  by  the  manufacturers  were 
secondary.  HEW  undertook  a  study  of  the 
need  for  establishing  fees  for  Its  services  In 
processing  applications  involving  new  drugs. 

OAO  believes  that,  although  the  general 
public  accrues  immeasurable  health  benefits, 
the  drug  manufacturers  acquire  benefits 
through  the  ri?ht  to  market  the  approved 
product  for  profit.  Therefore  OAO  believes 
that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  consider  es- 
tablishing fees  for  FDA's  services  in  process- 
ing applications  Involving  new  drugs.  Such 
fees  would  help  to  defray  a  portion  of  FDA's 
cost  of  providing  sxich  services. 

OAO  believes  also,  however,  that  fees 
should  not  be  so  high  as  to  deter  submission 
of  drug  applications  or  to  seriously  affect  the 
cost  of  medical  care.  (See  p.  9.) 

Recommendations  or  suggestions 

CVO  recommends  that  the  Secretary,  HEW, 
establish  fees  for  the  services  rendered  by- 
FDA  in  processing  Investigational  new  drug 
applications,  new  drug  applications  includ- 
ing supplements,  and  abbreviated  new  drug 
applications,  unless  the  results  of  the  HEW 
study  convincingly  demonstrate  that  such 
fees  should  not  be  established. 

Agency  actions  and  unresolved  issues 

HEW  stated  that  FDA  would  analyze  all 
the  possible  ramifications  that  might  arise  If 
fees  were  charged  for  processing  applications 
for  new  drugs.  FDA  had  undertaken  such  a 
study  with  the  Intent  of  completing  it  prior 
to  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971:  however,  as  of 
September  30,  1971,  the  study  was  still  In 
process.  (See  p.  8.) 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  has  requested  a  meeting  with  the  Sec- 
retary. HEW,  to  discuss  the  matter.  OMB  also 
has  Indicated  that  It  would  review  the  HEW 
study  when  completed.  (See  p.  8.) 
Matters  for  consideration  by  the  Congress 

OAO  Is  submitting  this  report  to  the  Con- 
gress  because  of  the  current  Interest  of  its 
committees  and  members  In  the  operations 
and  practices  of  FDA  and  because  of  the  con- 
gressional interest  in  the  fees  and  charges 
of  regulatory  agencies. 

CHAPTER     1.     INTRODtTCTION 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  a  con- 
stituent agency  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  is  responsible  for 
administering  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (21  U.S.C. 
301 ) .  which  Is  Intended  to  prevent  the  man- 
ufacture, distribution,  and  sale  of  adulterated 
or  misbranded  foods,  drugs,  devices,  and 
cosmetics  through  Interstate  commerce.  The 
act  requires  that  manufacturers  of  new 
drugs,  or  any  other  persons  seeking  the  dis- 
tribution cf  drugs  in  interstate  commerce, 
file  applications  with  PDA  and  obtain  Us 
approval  before  the  products  may  be  sold  to 
the  general  public. 

In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities.  FDA 
reviews  three  types  of  applications:  (1)  in- 
vestigational new  drug  applications  to  clini- 
cally test  new  products,  (2)  new  drug  appli- 
cations. Including  supplements,  to  demon- 
strate that  new  products  are  safe,  effective, 
and  ready  for  marketing,  and  (3)  abbrevi- 
ated new  drug  applications  to  demonstrate 
effectiveness  for  drugs  that  previously  have 
been  approved  for  safety. 

PDA's  cost  of  providing  these  services  aver- 
aged S3. 9  million  annually  for  fiscal  years 
1968-70,  or  about  5  percent  of  its  total  op- 
erating costs.  During  this  period  PDA  re- 
ceived an  average  3.400  applications  an- 
nuallv. 
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INVESTICATIONAL    NEW    DRUG    APPLICATIONS 

The  legislation  requires  that,  before  a  new 
drug  may  be  introduced  Into  Interstate  com- 
merce, PDA  must  approve  the  drug  for  both 
safety  and  efficacy.  To  satisfy  FDA  require- 
ments for  safety  and  efficacy,  the  manufac- 
turer must,  among  other  things,  clinically 
test  the  drug  under  closely  controlled  con- 
ditions. Because  this  may  involve  the  inter- 
state sliipment  of  an  unapproved  drug  to 
qualified  experts.  FDA  requires  the  manufac- 
turer to  submit  an  Investigational  new  drug 
application  to  exempt  the  drug  from  the  ban 
on  Interstate  commerce. 

As  part  of  the  application,  FDA  requires 
the  manufacturer  to  submit  a  report  of  the 
results  of  preclinical  tests,  usually  performed 
on  animals,  to  Justify  the  proposed  clinical 
tests  on  humans.  If  the  data  Is  sufficient  to 
justify  testing  the  product  on  humans,  the 
clinical  testing  of  the  drug  may  begin.  After 
the  manufacturer  has  completed  the  clini- 
cal testing  and  evaluated  the  test  results, 
he  may  f.le  a  now  drug  application  for  the 
approval  of  PDA. 

New  drug  applications 
Under  existing  procedures  the  manufac- 
turer, on  his  own  initiative,  files  a  new  drug 
application  when,  in  his  opinion,  he  has 
developed  evidence  that  the  product  is  safe 
and  effective  for  Its  Intended  purpose. 

The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
full  report  of  the  Investigations  of  the  prod- 
uct; a  full  list  of  the  substances  used  In 
the  synthesis,  extraction,  or  other  method 
of  preparation  of  the  product;  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  product's  composition;  a  full 
description  of  the  methods  used  In,  and  the 
facilities  and  controls  used  for,  the  manu- 
facture, processing,  and  packing  of  the  prod- 
uct; samples  of  the  product  and  Us  proposed 
packaging;  and  specimens  of  the  product's 
proposed  labeling.  If  PDA  is  satisfied  that 
the  evidence  submitted  by  the  manufacturer 
substantially  demonstrates  the  safety  and 
effectiveness  of  the  procuct.  It  approves  the 
product  for  marketing. 

Abbreviated  netv  drug  applications 
An  abbreviated  new  drug  application  allows 
manufacturers   of   certain   drugs   that    were 
approved  only  for  safety  during   1938-62  to 
continue    marketing    their    products    while 
demonstrating  the  products'  effectiveness  to 
FDA.  The  procedure  requires  the  manufac- 
turer to  submit  only  the  most  essential  data 
to    demonstrate    effectiveness,    inasmuch    as 
abbreviated   new   drug  applications   are   ac- 
cepted by  FDA  only  when  no  unusual  manu- 
facturing  problems   or   doubts    about    the 
safety  or  efficacy  of  the  drug  exist. 
Scope  of  review 
We    reviewed    the    legislation    which    au- 
thorizes PDA  to  process  applications  for  new 
drugs  and  PDA's  policies  and  procedures  for 
providing  such  services.  We  reviewed  also  the 
legislation  which  authorizes  Federal  agencies 
to  establish  fees  for  special  services  provided 
for  the  benefit  of  any  person  and  the  Imple- 
n^entlng  instructions  Issued  by  OMB.  We  also 
obtained   Information  from  PDA   regarding 
the  cost  that  would  be  subject  to  recovery 
by  the  Government. 


CHAPTER  2.  FEES  NOT  BEING  CHARGED  BY  FDA  FOR 
PROCESSING  APPLICATIONS  INVOLVING  NEW 
DRUGS 


The  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
contains  no  specific  requirement  that  PDA 
charge  a  fee  for  its  services  In  processing  in- 
vestigational new  drug  applications,  new 
drug  applications,  supplements  to  new  drug 
applications,  and  abbreviated  new  drug  appli- 
cations submitted  to  FDA  by  manufacturers 
or  other  persons  seeking  the  distribution  of 
drugs  In  Interstate  commerce. 

HEW  has  not  charged  fees  for  these  services 
because  it  believed  that  these  services  pri- 
marily benefited  the  general  public  and  only 
incidentally  benefited  the  applicants.  HEW 
did  not  consider  that  the  Oovernmenfs  gen- 


eral policy,  under  which  Federal  agencies  re- 
cover the  costs  of  special  services  from  the 
users  who  benefit,  was  applicable  to  the 
processing  of  drug  applications. 

We  believe  that,  in  addition  to  the  general 
public's  accruing  immeasurable  health  bene- 
fits, the  drug  manufacturers  acquire  benefits 
through  the  right  to  market  approved  prod- 
ucts for  profit.  Therefore  we  believe  that  It 
would  be  appropriate  to  consider  establishing 
fees  for  FDA's  services  in  processing  applica- 
tions Involvliog  new  drugs.  Such  fees  would 
help  to  defray  a  portion  of  PDA's  costs  of  pro- 
viding such  services.  We  believe  also,  how- 
ever, that  fees  should  not  be  so  high  as  to 
deter  submission  of  drug  applications  or  to 
seriously  affect  the  cost  of  medical  care. 

CRITERION     FOR    CHARGING    FEES 

The  Government's  general  policy  of  charg- 
ing fees  for  special  services  is  expressed  in 
title  V  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1952  (31  U.S.C.  483a),  commonly 
called  the  User  Charge  Act,  as  follows: 

"It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  any 
work,  service  publication,  report,  document 
benefit,  privilege,  authority,  use,  franchise' 
license,  permit,  certificate,  registration  or 
similar  thing  of  value  or  utility  performed, 
furnished,  provided,  granted,  prepared,  or 
Issued  by  any  Federal  agency  •  •  •  to  or 
for  any  person  (Including  groups,  associa- 
tions, organizations,  partnerships,  corpora- 
tions, or  businesses)  •  •  •  shall  be  self  sus- 
taining to  the  full  extent  possible,  and  the 
head  of  each  Federal  agency  is  authorized  by 
regulation  •  •  •  to  prescribe  therefor  such 
fee.  charge  or  price,  if  any,  as  he  shall  deter- 
mine •  •  •  to  be  fair  and  equitable  taking 
Into  consideration  d.rect  and  Indirect  cost  to 
the  Government,  value  to  the  recipient,  pub- 
lic policy  cr  interest  served,  and  other  perti- 
nent facts  •   •  *." 

Instructions  to  executive  agencies  for  the 
Implementation  of  this  policy  are  contained 
In  OMB  Circular  No.  A-25.  dated  September 
23.  1959,  as  amended.  On  May  18,  1962,  HEW 
adopted  the  requirements  of  Circular  No. 
A-25  as  its  official  policy.  Specificallv,  this 
circular  provides: 

"(1)  Where  a  service  (or  privilege)  pro- 
vides special  benefits  to  an  Identifiable  re- 
cipient above  and  beyond  thoee  which  ac- 
crue to  the  public  at  large,  a  charge  should 
be  Imposed  to  recover  the  full  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  rendering  that  serv- 
ice. For  example,  a  special  benefit  will  be 
considered  to  accrue  and  a  charge  should  be 
Imposed  when  a  Oovemment-rendered 
service : 

(a)  Enables  the  beneficiary  to  obtain  more 
Immediate  or  substantial  gains  or  values 
•  •   •  than  those  which  accrue  to  the  aen- 

eral  public  •  •  •, 

(b)  Provides  business  stabUlty  or  assures 
public  confidence  in  the  business  activity 
of  the  beneficiary  •  •  *,  or 

(c)  Is  performed  at  the  request  of  the 
recipient  and  Is  above  and  beyond  the  serv- 
ices regularly  received  by  other  membera  of 
the  same  Industry  or  group,  or  of  the  Ken- 
eral  public  •  •  •.  " 

"(2)  No  charge  should  be  made  for  serv- 
ices when  the  Identification  of  the  ultimate 
beneficiary  is  obscure  and  the  services  can 
be  prlmarUy  considered  as  benefiting  broadly 
the  general  public  (e.g.,  licensing  of  new 
biological  products)." 

Our  review  showed,  however,  that  HEW 
did  not  consider  that  the  Oovemment'e  gen- 
eral policy  for  charging  fees  was  applicable 
to  the  processing  of  drug  applications  For 
Instance,  an  HEW  official  Informed  us  that 
HEW  considered  that  charging  fees  for  proc- 
essing new  drug  applications  was  not  In  the 
public  Interest,  as  the  ultimate  beneficiary 
of  the  services  was  the  public  at  large  and 
that  any  benefits  accruing  to  the  manufac- 
turers Involved  were  secondary  and  inci- 
dental to  those  accruing  to  the  general 
public. 

We  believe  that,  although  the  general  pub- 
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lie  accrues  Immeasurable  health  benefits, 
the  drug  manufacturers  acquire  a  valuable 
right — the  right  to  market  the  approved 
product  for  profit.  t 

COST  TO  FDA  OP  PROCESSING   DRUG  APPLICATIONS 

We  attempted  to  Identify  the  unit  cost 
of  processing  drug  applications  but  were 
unable  to  obtain  an  accurate  count  of  the 
number  of  applications  processed  during  a 
given  fiscal  year  and  the  related  costs.  There- 
fore we  calculated  an  average  cost  of  process- 
ing drug  applications  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  drug  applications  received  and 
the  cost  of  processing  the  applications  In 
fiscal  years  1968,  1969,  and  1970.  We  recog- 
nize that  the  costs  of  processing  drug  ap- 
plications in  a  fiscal  year  may  not  be  alloca- 
ble directly  to  the  applications  received  In 
that  year,  but  we  believe  that  an  average 
cost  computed  on  this  basis  can  be  used  as 
a  general  indicator  of  the  cost  of  process- 
ing a  drug  application. 

The  following  table  shows  that,  on  an  an- 
nual basis,  the  number  of  applications  re- 
ceived in  fiscal  years  1968-70  averaged  3,400. 
The  costs,  exclusive  of  overhead  costs.  In- 
curred by  FDA  in  reviewing  these  applica- 
tions during  the  same  fiscal  years  averaged 
$3.9  million  annually — mostly  for  salaries — 
or  about  5  percent  of  FDA's  total  operating 
costs,  and  were  distributed  as  follows: 

ANNUAL  AVERAGE  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1968-70 


Type  of  applications 


Cost  of  Cost  for 

services  each 

Number        (thou-  applica- 

recelved        sands)  tion 


Investigational  new  drug 

applications 1,343        $1,372 

New  drug  applications 286  1,555 

Abbreviated  new  drug 

applications' 123  83 

Supplements  to  new  drug 

applications 1,631  871 


Jl,  022 
5,437 

675 

534 


■  1st  full  year  of  operation  was  fiscal  year  1970. 

On  the  basis  of  our  computation,  the  av- 
erage cost  of  processing  a  drug  application 
that  Is  ultimately  approved  has  been  about 
S9,700.  comprising  the  cost  of  processing  (1) 
an  investigational  new  drug  application 
($1,022).  (2)  a  new  drug  application  ($5,437), 
and  (3)  six  supplements  (at  $534  each); 
which  FDA  Informed  us  was  the  average  num- 
ber filed  for  each  new  drug  application. 

Agency  comments 

We  solicited  the  views  of  HEW  and  OMB. 
resp)ectlvely,  on  a  draft  of  this  report  In  which 
we  suggested  that  HEW  establish  fees  for 
services  rendered  by  PDA  In  processing  drug 
applications.  By  letter  dated  December  30, 
1970  (see  app.  11).  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Comptroller,  submitted  HEW's  comments  on 
our  report.  HEW  stated  that,  on  the  basis  of 
Information  In  our  report,  It  would  not  be 
reasonable  to  Implement  our  suggestion  to 
establish  fees  and  that  a  more  intensive  study 
of  all  possible  ramifications  would  be  needed. 
HEW  stated  also  that  FDA  would  undertake 
such  a  study  with  the  Intent  of  completing 
It  prior  to  June  30,  1971.  HEW  Informed  us 
that  the  study  was  still  in  process  at  Septem- 
ber 30,  1971. 

In  a  letter  dated  April  20,  1971  (see  app. 
Ill),  the  Deputy  Director,  OMB.  advised  us 
that  OMB  had  requested  a  meeting  with  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  discuss  the  Secretary's 
views  on  the  institution  of  user  fees  for 
processing  drug  applications.  OMB  advised 
us  further  that  It  Intended  to  review  HEW's 
study  and  that,  depending  on  the  outcome 
of  the  study,  a  reinterpretatlon  of  Circular 
No.  A-25  and  31  U.S.C.  483a  might  be  appro- 
priate. 

We  consider  It  appropriate  for  HEW  to  make 
an  intensive  analysis  of  all  possible  ramifica- 
tions involving  the  assessment  of  user 
charges.  It  is  our  view,  ho«rever,  that  the 


Government's  general  policy  to  collect  fees 
for  services  resulting  In  special  benefits  to 
persons  or  organizations,  as  discussed  in  our 
report,  constitutes  a  sufficient  basis  for  estab- 
lishing such  fees. 

HEW  said  that  the  objective  of  an  investi- 
gational new  drug  application  was  not  to 
license  the  marketing  of  a  new  drug  but 
rather  to  protect  the  human  subjects  of  clin- 
ical research.  HEW  said  also  that  the  pro- 
motion and  sale  of  Investigational  new  drugs 
was  strictly  regulated  by  FDA  to  ensure  that 
the  application  was  not  used  as  an  overt 
mechanism  for  financial  gain.  Therefore  HEW 
stated  that  charging  fees  for  Investigational 
new  drug  applications  did  not  appear  to  be 
warranted  because  the  maufacturer  did  not 
receive  any  value. 

We  do  not  agree  that  a  manufacturer  does 
not  receive  value  from  the  processing  of  an 
investigational  new  drug  application.  Tills 
service  allows  the  manufacturer  to  clinically 
test  a  product  and  to  gather  the  evidence 
necessary  to  substantiate  claims  for  safety 
and  efficacy — the  major  requirements  for  ob- 
taining PDA  approval  of  the  product  for 
marketing. 

HEW  agreed,  however,  that  approval  of  a 
new  drug  application  resulted  in  the  manu- 
facturer's receiving  some  benefit  but  ques- 
tioned charging  a  fee  for  the  application  it- 
self. HEW  stated  that  a  manufacturer  would 
not  realize  any  benefit  from  a  new  drug  ap- 
plication that  was  disapproved. 

When  a  manufacturer  files  an  application, 
PDA  has  a  legal  duty  to  process  and  review 
the  application  in  a  manner  commensurate 
with  statutory  requirements.  In  our  opinion 
the  costs  of  fulfilling  these  requirements  In 
the  processing  of  an  application  are  essen- 
tially the  same,  regardless  of  FDA's  final  de- 
cision as  to  whether  an  applicant  has  been 
successful  or  unsuccessful. 

Moreover  we  believe  that  the  disapproval  of 
a  new  drug  application  may  benefit  the  man- 
ufacturer, because  FDA  Informs  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  deficiencies  Involved  In  the 
application.  This  information  provides  the 
manufacturer  with  an  opportunity  to  revise 
the  product  or  to  conduct  additional  tests 
to  prove  that  the  product  is  a  safe  and  effec- 
tive drug. 

HEW  stated  also  that  our  suggestion  for  a 
fixed  average  fee  for  new  drug  applications 
appeared  to  be  Inequitable.  We  did  not  sug- 
gest, however,  that  a  fixed  average  fee  be 
established  but  suggested  that  fees  be  es- 
tablished for  services  rendered  by  FDA  In 
processing  the  different  types  of  applications. 

Conclusion 

According  to  HEW,  fees  have  not  been 
charged  for  processing  drug  applications,  be- 
cause HEW  believed  that  the  benefits  re- 
ceived by  the  general  public  from  the  serv- 
ices involved  were  primary  and  that  the  ben- 
efits received  by  the  manufacturers  were 
secondary. 

HETW  Informed  us  that  an  Intensive  study 
of  the  matter  was  necessary,  however,  and 
that  FDA  would  undertake  such  a  study. 
Also,  OMB  advised  us  that  It  Intended  to  re- 
view the  results  of  the  HEW  study  and  that, 
depending  on  the  outcome  of  the  study,  a 
reinterpretatlon  of  Circular  No.  A-25  and 
11  U.S.C.  483a  might  be  appropriate. 

We  believe  that  services  provided  by  PDA 
In  processing  drug  applications  benefit  both 
the  general  public  and  private  identifiable 
parties  and  should  not  be  excluded  from 
the  Government's  general  user-charge  policy. 
Although  the  regulatory  legislation  has  been 
enacted  primarily  for  the  protection  of  the 
public,  the  fact  remains  that  manufacturers 
complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  leg- 
islation acquire  a  valuable  right — the  right 
to  market  the  approved  product  for  profit. 

In  the  absence  of  a  specific  provision  in 
FDA's  authorizing  legislation  prohibiting  fees 
for  these  services  and  in  view  of  the  Govern- 


ment's general  user-charge  policy,  we  believe 
that  the  Stcreiary  of  HEW  thould  establish 
fees  for  processing  applications  for  new  drugs. 
We  do  believe,  however,  that  fees  should  not 
be  so  high  as  to  deter  submission  of  drug 
applications  or  to  seriously  affect  the  cost  of 
medical  care. 

As  previously  stated  HEW  informed  us 
that,  as  of  September  30.  1971,  the  study 
referred  to  in  Its  comments  on  our  report 
was  still  in  process.  We  consider  it  appro- 
priate for  HEW  to  make  such  a  study,  which 
would  Include  an  analysis  of  aJl  possible  ram- 
ifications that  might  arise  if  fees  were  as- 
sessed for  the  processing  of  applications  for 
new  drugs. 

The  concern  of  the  Congress  over  the  ade- 
quacy of  fees  charged  by  Government  agen- 
cies for  services  rendered  to  special  benefi- 
ciaries was  expressed  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  In  Its  report  on  the 
Independent  Offices  and  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  appropriation 
bill  for  1969  (8.  Rept.  1375.  90th  Cong..  2d 
sess.),  as  follows: 

"The  committee  Joins  with  the  House 
committee  in  its  concern  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  receiving  sufficient  return 
for  all  the  services  which  It  renders  to  special 
beneficiaries,  and  in  Its  recommendation  that 
the  applicable  agencies  review  their  schedule 
of  fees  and  charges  with  a  view  to  making 
Increases  or  adjustments  as  may  be  war- 
ranted, taking  into  consideration  beneficial 
certificates  and  privileges  granted  to  offset  In 
part  the  increasing  needs  for  direct  appropri- 
ations for  operating  costs  of  the  agencies  con- 
cerned." 

Thus  In  the  light  of  congressional  concern, 
as  expressed  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  receiving  sufficient  return  for  all 
the  services  it  renders  to  special  beneficiaries, 
we  believe  that,  unless  the  results  of  the 
HEW  study  convincingly  demonstrate  other- 
wise, appropriate  fees  should  be  established 
for  processing  drug  applications. 
Recommendation   to    the   Secretary  o/   HEW 

We  recommend  that  the  Secretary.  HEW, 
establish  fees  for  the  services  rendered  by 
PDA  in  processing  investigational  new  drug 
applications,  new  drug  applications  includ- 
ing supplements,  and  abbreviated  new  drug 
applications,  unless  the  results  of  the  HEW 
study  convincingly  demonstrate  that  such 
fees  should  not  be  established. 

APPENDIXES 

Department  or  Health, 
EDUCA-noN,  AND  Welfare. 
Washington.  DC,  December  30,  1970. 
Mr.  Dean  K.  Chowther, 

Assistant  Director,  Civil  Division,  U.S.  Gen- 
eneral    Accounting    Office,    Washinuton, 
DC. 
Dear   Mr.   Crowther:    The   Secretary   has 
asked  that  I  reply  to  the  draft  report  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  entitled,  "Process- 
ing of  Drug  Applications  without  Charging 
Fees."  Enclosed  are  the  Department's  com- 
ments on  the  findings  .""nd  recommendation 
In  your  report. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  review 
and  comment  on  your  report. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  B  Cardwell. 
Assistant  Secretary.  Comptroller. 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welf.^re 
comments  on  the  traft  of  a  c.ao  report  to 
the     congress    entitled     "processing     of 
drug  applications  without  charging  fees" 

G.40  recommendation 
The  Secretary  of  HEW  should  establish 
fet's  for  the  services  rendered  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  in  processing  in- 
vestigational new  drug  applications,  abbre- 
viated neu-  drug  applications,  and  supple- 
ments thereto. 
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Department  comments 
We  do  not  believe  that  It  would  be  rea- 
sonable to  Implement  OAO's  recommenda- 
tion solely  on  the  basis  of  the  Information 
contained  in  the  QAO  report.  We  believe  that 
this  area  needs  a  much  fuller  and  more  In- 
tensive study  that  would  Include  analysis  of 
all  the  possible  ramifications  that  might  arise 
if  this  recommendation  were  implemented. 
Therefore,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion (PDA)  will  undertake  such  a  study  with 
the  intent  of  completing  it  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  current  fiscal  year.  During  the  course 
of  this  study,  the  FDA  will  fully  evaluate 
the  merits  of  OAO's  recommendations  as 
well  as  explore  other  alternative  courses  of 
action. 

We  believe  that  there  are  many  funda- 
mental problems  connected  with  the  concept 
of  charging  drug  application  fees  that  are 
not  readily  apparent.  For  example,  in  con- 
nection with  charging  fees  for  "Investiga- 
tive New  Drug  Applications"  (INDs)  the 
GAO  rationale  Is  that  a  fee  would  recover 
from  the  manufacturer  some  part  of  the 
value  that  he  receives  as  a  result  of  obtain- 
ing the  right  to  market  a  drug.  The  objective 
of  the  IND  is  not  to  license  the  marketing 
of  a  new  drug:  Its  intent  Is  to  protect  the 
human  subjects  of  clinical  research.  The 
promotion  and  sale  of  drugs  covered  under 
INDs  Is  strictly  regulated  by  FDA  to  assure 
that  the  IND  is  not  used  as  an  overt  mech- 
anism for  financial  gain.  Consequently,  the 
stated  rationale  for  drug  application  fees 
does  not  appear  to  apply  to  INDs. 

For  similar  reasons,  the  Justification  for 
the  New  Drug  Application  (NDA)  fee  pro- 
posed in  this  report  seems  questionable. 
Obviously,  the  approval  of  an  NDA  gives  the 
manufacturer  some  benefit  which  has  a  mar- 
ket alue  as  long  as  there  Is  an  adequate  de- 
mand for  the  drug.  But  the  report  recom- 
mends a  fee  for  the  application  Itself,  not 
the  approval  of  the  application.  Clearly,  a 
firm  realizes  no  market  value  from  an  NDA 
that  Is  not  approved.  The  only  beneficiary 
in  such  a  case  Is  the  genersa  public,  which  is 
protected  against  exposure  to  an  unsafe  or 
Ineffective  drug.  Since  less  than  20  percent  of 
the  ND.'Vs  reviewed  In  the  years  1968-1970 
were  approved,  most  applicants  who  submit 
NDAs  receive  no  market  benefits.  Conse- 
quently, the  rationale  for  NDA  fees  might 
be  considered  somewhat  inconsistent  and 
inequitable. 

The  recommendation  for  a  fixed  average 
fee  for  NDAs  appears  to  be  inequitable.  By 
recommending  a  fixed  average  for  NDA  fees, 
the  report  Implies  that  the  cost  of  processing 
one  NDA  Is  roughly  comparable  to  any  oither. 
In  fact,  however,  the  resources  required  to 
review  an  NDA  vary  from  a  few  man -months 
to  several  man-years  of  review  effort.  Since 
an  average  fee  would  exceed  the  costs  for 
many  NDA  reviews,  a  fixed  fee  structure 
would  be  unfair  to  many  individual  firms. 

The  preceding  comments  are  not  intended 
to  refiect  Insurmountable  objections  to  drug 
application  fees.  They  are  examples  of  fac- 
tors, similar  to  the  many  cited  in  the  report 
itself,  which  we  feel  deser\'e  a  most  careful 
and  thorough  analysis  before  we  can  accept 
the  desirability  of  drug  application  fees.  We 
recognize  that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shares  FDA's  interest  In  developing 
feasible  drug  application  fees.  Although  we 
cannot  support  the  report's  recommendation 
on  the  basis  of  current  evidence,  PDA  will, 
OS  stated,  candidly  evaluate  the  merits  of 
this  and  related  alternatives  in  the  coming 
months. 

ExEcmvE  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Office  op  Management 
AND  Budget. 

Washington,  D.  C.  April  20.  1971. 
Mr.  A.  T.  Samuelson, 
Director,   Civil   Division. 

General  Accounting  Office.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Samuelson  :  This  Is  in  reply  to 

your  November  2,  1970,  letter  requesting  the 


Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  recon- 
sider its  position  on  the  charging  of  fees  by 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  for  the 
processing  of  drug  applications. 

A  relnterpretation  of  Circular  Number 
A-25  and  Regulation  31  U.S.C.  483a  might 
be  appropriate  in  the  case  of  the  proposal 
that  FDA  Institute  user  charges.  While  we 
feel  that  there  are  more  fundamental  issues 
concerning  the  financing  of  FDA  operations 
than  those  raised  In  the  report,  we  are  re- 
questing that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  discuss  with  us  his  views 
on  the  institution  of  user  fees  for  this  service. 

In  regard  to  the  broader  question  raised 
above,  PDA  Is  conducting  a  thorough  evalu- 
ation of  possible  financing  options.  We  are 
requesting  that  this  study  be  submitted  to 
this  Office  for  review  upon  its  completion  by 
the  agency. 

Sincerely, 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 

Deputy   Director. 

Principal  Officials  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Respon- 
sible for  the  Activties  Discussed  in  This 
Report — Tenure  of  Office 

Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
Elliot  L.  Richardson,  June  1970  to  Present. 
Robert    H.    Finch.    January    1969    to    June 

1970. 

WUbur  J.  Cohen,  March  1968  to  January 
1969. 

John  W.  Gardner,  August  1965  to  March 
1968. 

Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  July  1962  to 
August  1965. 

Assistant  Secretary,   Comptroller 
James  B.  Cardwell,  August  1970  to  Present. 
James  F.  Kelly.  October  1965  to  August 
1970.  * 

Assistant    Secretary    (Health    and    Scientific 
Affairs)  » 
Dr.  Merlin  K.  DuVal,  July  1971  to  Present. 
Roger  O.  Egeberg,  July  1969  to  July  1971. 
Philip  R.  Lee,  November  1966  to  February 
1969.  ' 

Commissioner,  Food  and  Drug 
Administration 

Dr.  Charles  C.  Edwards,  February  1970  to 
Present. 

Herbert  L.  Ley,  Jr.,  July  1968  to  December 
1969. 

James  L.  Goddard,  January  1966  to  June 
1968. 

Winton  B.  Rankin  (acting),  December  1965 
to  January  1966. 

George  P.  Larlck.  August  1954  to  Decem- 
ber 1965. 
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PRESroENT  NIXON'S  PROPOSALS  TO 
END  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  today  is  a 
day  of  reckoning  on  the  Vietnam  war  is- 
sue about  which  we  have  heard  so  much 
for  so  many  years. 

Today  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  a  chance  to  take  stock  of  what 
President  Nixon  has  been  saving  and 
doing  compared  with  what  his  critics 
have  been  saying  and  doing. 

Today  we  can  compare  notes  and  make 
a  judgment  as  to  whether  the  President 
has  been  justly  or  unjustly  criticized  for 
his  elBforts,  or  lack  of  them,  to  bring  that 
terrible,  tragic  war  to  a  conclusion. 

With  this  In  mind,  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  reading,  and  listening  to,  the 
President's  comments  of  last  night  and 

» In  March  1968,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
was  given  direct  authority  over  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  the  functions  of  the  two 
organizations  were  realigned. 


the  analyses  of  others  who  have  been 
speaking  on  the  war  for  months  and 
years,  and  I  keep  coming  up  with  one 
strong  conclusion: 

The  President's  harsh  critics  are  not 
leveling  with  the  American  people.  They 
are  closing  their  eyes  to  the  facts,  to 
reality.  Their  "credibility  gap"  is  show- 
ing. 

I  will  cite  some  examples  that  are  par- 
ticularly striking  to  me. 

The  Washington  Post  in  a  front-page 
article  this  morning  reported  that  "op- 
ponents of  the  war"  said  the  President 
"added  nothing  new  except  to  report 
publicly  a  formula  which  they  predicted 
would  not  work  and  which  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  ignored  since  October." 
"Opponents  of  the  war"? 
That  Includes  me,  Mr.  President,  but, 
of  course,  I  was  not  identified  or  quoted 
in  the  article.  What  the  writer  really 
meant  was  "critics  of  the  President,"  but 
the  writer  exercised  his  own  license  of 
rhetoric  and  called  them  "opponents  of 
the  war"  in  contrast  to  those  of  us  who 
think  the  President  has  been  doing  the 
best  job  possible  of  bringing  the  war, 
which  we  also  oppose  to  a  conclusion. 
"Nothing  new"? 

Now  I  ask,  Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
"new"  that  the  President's  national  se- 
curity adviser,  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  has 
gone  to  Paris  13  times  to  conduct  secret 
negotiations  with  top  North  Vietnamese 
leaders  to  try  to  bring  the  war  to  an 
end? 

Is  it  not  "new"  that  Dr.  Kissinger  in 
behalf  of  President  Nixon  has  offered  a 
plan  in  secret  negotiations  that  goes  far- 
ther than  any  offered  publicly  to  try  to 
end  the  war? 

Is  it  not  "new"  that  President  Thieu 
of  South  Vietnam  is  willing  to  resign  his 
office  and  allow  an  international  com- 
mission to  supervise  new  elections  as  a 
condition  for  getting  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  agree  to  end  the  war? 

I  submit  that  it  was  "new"  enough  to 
occupy  the  top  position  on  the  front  page 
of  every  newspaper  published  in  America 
this  morning. 

One  of  President  Nixon's  critics  is 
quoted  as  saying  the  President's  proposal 
"will  not  work"  because  'North  Vietnam 
wants  a  date  set  for  withdrawal.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  wants  an  agreement  first. 
There's  a  great  difference  between  offer- 
ing to  set  a  date  and  setting  a  date." 

On  this  point,  I  ask,  "What  is  the 
great  difference?" 

Is  this  "the  important  difference  be- 
tween settlement  and  surrender"  which 
the  President  mentioned  in  his  speech 
last  night?  If  so,  the  critic  is  advocating 
what  the  President  calls  surrender,  and 
both  the  critic  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  to  be  smart  enough  to  know  that 
neither  the  President  nor  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  stoop  to  that. 

Or  is  this  "great  difference"  merely  a 
matter  of  holding  another  meeting,  the 
14th,  if  you  will,  to  agree  on  a  specific 
date?  Is  It  not  fair  to  all  minds  to 
ask  that  both  or  all  parties  to  a  peace 
settlement  agree  to  a  date  when  hostil- 
ities will  end?  Is  that  too  much  for  the 
President  to  ask  of  his  critics  at  home 
along  with  his  enemies  in  North  Viet- 
nam? . 

Kow  can  any  conflict  of  arms  between 
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nations  be  settled  without  some  kind  of 
an  agreement  between  the  parties  for 
the  cessation  of  hostilities?  I  submit,  Mr. 
President,  that  even  a  surrender  agree- 
ment contains  such  a  basic  provision.  I 
submit  that  no  settlement  is  possible  by 
unilateral  action  because  such  action  ob- 
viously would  contain  no  provision  for 
the  return  of  American  prisoners  or  the 
ending  of  the  war.  I  think  somebody  is 
trying  to  make  "a  great  difference"  out  of 
the  political  squirming  that  is  taking 
place  both  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world  today,  as  the  result 
of  the  President's  speech  of  last  night. 

One  of  the  President's  critics  is  quoted 
as  saying  it  was  "clear"  that  the  Pres- 
ident "had  refused  to  set  a  specific  date 
for  withdrawal,  which  is  required  to  stop 
the  bloodshed." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  President's 
offer  to  withdraw  all  American  troops  6 
months  from  the  date  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  to  stop  shooting  and 
to  return  our  prisoners  is  an  offer  of  a 
specific  withdrawal  date. 

How  can  it  be  interpi-eted  any  other 
way?  All  the  North  Vietnamese  have  to 
do  is  agree  to  it — and  they  won't  even 
do  that. 

For  months  the  President's  critics  have 
been  saying  to  Americans  and  the  world : 

Agree  to  withdraw  all  the  troops  and  the 
war  will  be  ended  and  American  prisoners 
returned. 

Some  of  these  critics  have  come  away 
from  meetings  with  North  Vietnamese 
political  leaders  and  made  statements  to 
this  effect.  And  all  the  while.  President 
Nixon  in  a  series  of  secret  meetings  was 
offering  within  a  specific  time  frame  to 
withdraw  all  American  troops  in  return 
for  a  complete  prisoner  exchange  and  an 
end  to  the  war. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  President,  the 
critics  of  President  Nixon  on  this  day 
of  reckoning  have  cast  themselves  in 
the  role  portrayed  by  the  comic  of  yester- 
year, remembered  by  many  in  this  Cham- 
ber, who  coimtered  praise  of  any  indi- 
vidual with  the  constant  rebuttal,  "Even 
if  he  was  good,  I  would  not  like  him." 

As  a  positive  alternative.  I  am  issuing 
a  counterchallenge. 

I  herewith  appeal  to  all  Americans,  in 
and  out  of  the  Congress,  who  have  had 
contacts  with  the  North  Vietnamese,  and 
who  appear  to  have  their  confidence,  to 
use  their  influence  to  get  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  take  the  next  step  of  com- 
promise that  will  put  the  final  end  to 
this  war  and  bring  back  our  prisoners 
of  war  and  the  missing  in  action  who 
are  still  alive.  This  they  can  do,  and 
this  they  owe  to  their  country  and  to 
humanity  at  large.  I  urge  them  to  stop 
carping  at  the  President  and  do  what 
they  can  to  end  the  war. 


BROADCASTING  FOUNDATION  OP 
AMERICA 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  learned  of  an  outstanding  organization 
which  is  seeking  to  make  the  vast  waste- 
land of  television  fertile  ground  for 
knowledge  and  entertainment. 

The  Broadcasting  Foundation  of 
America  has  spent  more  than  16  years 
improving  the  content  and  quality  of 


broadcasting.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  written  by  the  BFA's  vice 
president,  Howard  L.  Kany,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Broadcasting  Foundation  of 

America, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  January  20.  1972. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  Knowing  of  your 
continuing  Interest  in  communications  in 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  In  im- 
proving the  content  and  quality  of  broad- 
casting, I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
the  outstanding  programming  being  provided 
to  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  sta- 
tions by  the  Broadcasting  Foundation  of 
America. 

Since  1955,  BFA  has  disseminated  a  unique 
variety  of  informational,  public  affairs,  and 
cultural  audiotape  programs,  assembled  from 
professional  broadcasting  organizations 
throughout  the  United  States  and  forty 
other  countries  and  produced  on  a  dally 
basis  at  Its  studio  and  production  head- 
quarters in  New  York. 

Both  commercial  and  non-commercial 
educational  stations  throughout  the  United 
States  are  kept  advised  of  new  and  con- 
tinuing weekly  program  series  available  from 
BFA.  Duplicates  are  produced  on  BFA's  high 
speed  stereo  equipment  and  rushed  to  sta- 
tions for  immediate  use.  Listening  audiences 
for  BFA  programs  are  estimated  in  the  mil- 
lions. 

BFA  provides  weekly  half-hour  program 
series  in  such  areas  of  contemporary  interest 
as  science,  education,  literature,  and  the  per- 
forming arts,  assembling  such  spoken  word 
programs  from  tapes  flown  to  New  York  from 
England,  Prance,  Italy,  Germany,  The  So- 
viet Union,  Yugoslavia,  Japan,  Australia,  Bra- 
zil, Canada,  and  numerous  other  nations. 
Weekly  press  reviews  are  supplied  by  BFA. 
in  which  opinions  expressed  In  leading  foreign 
newspapers  are  compiled  by  country.  Through 
these  series  American  listeners  learn  of  Inter- 
national reaction  to  such  significant  world 
Issues  as  the  U.N.  China  question,  the  India- 
Pakistan  dispute.  President  Nixon's  economic 
policy,  issues  before  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party,  and  manned  flights  Into  outer  space. 

Other  BFA  programs  report  on  events  be- 
hind current  developments  from  news  centers 
throughout  the  world.  An  especially  popular 
program  series,  entitled  "This  Is  Your  World," 
focuses  on  environmental  situations  facing 
serious  citizens,  and  Includes  thoughtful  dis- 
cussions on  problems  of  ecology,  social 
change,  cultural  expression  and  racial 
friction. 

Listeners  to  BFA  programs  frequently  are 
transported  vicariously  to  the  scene  of  the 
great  music  festivals  of  Europe.  Live  record- 
ings of  prestigious  concerts  from  Salz- 
burg, Vienna,  Spoleto,  Prague,  and  Bregenz. 
among  others,  are  made  available  to  BFA 
subscribing  stations.  Leading  orchestras  and 
Individual  artists  are  represented,  on  festival 
recordings,  as  well  as  on  a  weekly  two-hour 
music  series  which  BFA  distributes. 

Outstanding  American  production  is  rep- 
resented by  two  long  running  programs  pro- 
duced at  WFMT,  the  highly  successful  Chi- 
cago FM  station,  of  which  Raymond  Nord- 
strand  Is  President.  These  programs  are:  The 
Studs  Terkel  Show,  hosted  by  the  best  sell- 
ing author  who  conducts  lively  discussions 
and  probing  Interviews;  and  Midnight 
Special,  a  fast  paced  variety  series  embracing 
contemporary  music,  skits,  and  humor. 

BFA  originated  from  an  idea  expressed  on 
the  University  of  Chicago  "Round  Table" 
radio  program  nineteen  years  ago.  wherein 
It  was  suggested  that  Americans,  while  eager 
to  dispense  Information  about  themselves  on 


a  world  basis,  may  not  listen  enough  to  what 
persons  In  other  nations  are  doing  and  say- 
ing. Stemming  from  this  premise.  BFA  was 
formed  in  January  1955,  as  an  independent, 
non-profit,  non -governmental,  educational 
organization,  chartered  by  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  State  of  New  York.  Its  principal 
objective  was  stated  In  these  words:  ".  .  .to 
Invite  nations  throughout  the  world  to  share 
their  views,  arts  and  music,  culture  and  tra- 
ditional materials  with  the  American  people 
via  taped  radio  programs;  and  to  establish 
an  international  structure  for  a  two-way 
conversation  between  them  and  other  na- 
tions." 

BFA's  founders  included  the  then  moder- 
ator of  the  "Round  Table"  and  current  BFA 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  George 
Probst;  Seymour  Slegel,  BFA  President  and 
long  time  Director  of  WNYC's  Municipal 
Broadcasting  System;  Calvin  W.  Stlllman, 
Professor  of  Environmental  Resources  at 
Rutgers  University;  the  late  Lewis  Hill,  for- 
mer President  of  Pacifica  Foundation;  and 
the  late  Robert  R.  Redfield,  Dean  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Social  Sciences  and  Professor  of 
Anthropology  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
It  was  Dean  Redfield  who  asked  on  the 
"Round  Table"  program,  "Would  it  be  un- 
tactful  to  suggest  that  America  needs  a 
hearing  aid?"  BFA's  formational  activities 
were  embarked  with  the  assistance  of  a 
Rockefeller  Foundation  grant,  and  its  con- 
tinuance through  the  years  was  made  possi- 
ble through  grants  from  the  Ford  and  the 
Benton  Foundations. 

Today,  after  17  years  of  operation,  BFA's 
role  In  international  communications  Is  as 
unique  and  significant  as  ever.  The  Founda- 
tion, which  seeks  and  requires  support  from 
other  foundations  but  whose  costs  are  met 
more  than  half  way  by  subscriber  stations, 
distributes  thousands  of  spoken  word  and 
music  programs  each  year.  Duplicates  are 
made  available  not  only  to  AM  and  FM  radio 
stations,  but  also  to  universities,  libraries, 
and  other  educational  organizations. 

As  more  broadcasting  and  educational  or- 
ganizations become  familiar  with  the  scope 
and  quality  of  BFA  material,  the  future  be- 
comes ever  brighter  for  this  unique  interna- 
tional communications  enterprise. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  L.  Kant, 
Vice  President  and  Executive  Director. 


FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  TO   LOCAL 
TRANSIT  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  serious  problems  which  confronts 
the  Federal  Government  as  it  moves  to 
assist  local  transit  operations  with  the 
purchsise  of  new  equipment  Is  to  insure 
that  citizens  actually  benefit  from  these 
transportation  changes.  In  my  judgment 
the  Chicago  Transit  Authority,  imder  the 
leadership  of  its  imaginative  chairman, 
Michael  Cafferty,  has  moved  very  con- 
structively to  solicit  and  project  public 
opinion  in  conjunction  with  a  grant  ap- 
plication to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  fimd  a  $121  million  capital 
program. 

The  CTA  developed  a  program  entitled 
"Project  Suggestion  Bus"  through  which 
it  obtained  the  views  of  more  than  30,000 
interested  citizens  who  informed  the 
authority  on  how  equipment  and  service 
could  be  improved.  Mr.  Cafferty  recently 
wrote  Members  of  the  Senate  about  this 
excellent  program,  which  I  believe  should 
serve  as  a  model  to  other  cities  who  de- 
sire similar  Federal  funding. 

So  that  all  Senators  may  benefit  from 
the  knowledge  of  this  unique  citizen 
participation  program,  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent   that   Mr.    Cafferty's   letter   be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chicago  Transit  Authoritt, 
Chicago.  III.,  December  14, 197 J. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott;  We  here  at  Chicago 
Transit  Authority  have  Just  completed  what 
we  think  of  as  the  largest  public  hearing 
ever  held  for  a  federal  funding  application, 
and  we  thought  you  might  like  to  hear  about 
it.  It  was  conducted  in  conjunction  with  a 
grant  application  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  to  fund  a  $121  million  2- 
year  capital  program. 

We  called  it  "Project  Suggestion  Bus"  and 
we've  enclosed  one  of  the  few  remaining  car 
cards  which  we  utilized  to  promote  the  ex- 
perience. 

We  began  with  two  vintage  buses,  both  of 
which  will  be  replaced  when  our  grant  ap- 
plication Is  approved.  The  Interiors  of  those 
buses  were  totally  redesigned  but  the  ex- 
teriors were  left  untouched.  In  each  bus,  the 
first  one-third  of  the  Interior  was  refurbished 
with  new  lighting,  different  color  schemes, 
various  wall  treatments  and  alternative  style 
seating.  In  effect,  it  suggested  to  the  public 
a  variety  of  atmospheres  and  environments, 
and  we  invited  comment. 

The  rear  two-thirds  of  the  bus  became 
a  virtual  gallery  of  renderings  and  Informa- 
tion pertinent  to  the  $121  million,  two-year 
capital  replacement  program.  The  walls  were 
wood-paneled,  there  was  carpeting  through- 
out, and  the  CTA  staff  was  present  to  guide, 
explain  and  answer  questions. 

The  buses  went  to  the  people,  locating  at 
twenty-five  busy  sites  during  an  ensuing  two- 
week  period. 

Advertisements  in  the  metropolitan  and 
community  newspapers  told  when  and  where 
the  buses  would  be  present  and  asked  people 
to  visit  and  give  us  their  comments.  The  ads 
and  promotional  material  all  utilized  the 
basic  theme  that  you  have  in  the  enclosed 
poster. 

At  the  time  we  began,  we  publicly  esti- 
mated that  6,000  to  7.000  visitors  would  have 
pleased  us.  In  fact,  we  registered  35,000 
persons!  More  than  30,000  took  the  time  to 
fill  out  our  questionnaires  concerning  the 
Capital  Program.  They  made  certain  selec- 
tions, expressed  preferences  and  commented 
on  how  we  at  CTA  could  provide  better  serv- 
ice to  the  community. 

The  CTA  is  proud  of  what  appears  to  be 
a  quantum  breakthrough  for  citizen  par- 
ticipation conducted  on  a  truly  productive 
basis  rather  than  in  the  characteristic 
"charged  atmosphere". 

We  felt  that  as  one  who  is  vitally  con- 
cerned with  public  transportation,  you  would 
want  to  hear  of  our  experiences  and  results. 
We  think  the  project  has  demonstrated  its 
merit  and  its  adaptability  to  any  locatioti  in 
the  nation. 

Sincerely, 

Michael  Cafferty. 

Chairman. 


HELP  NEEDED  FROM  JUSTICE 
DEPARTMENT  AND  FBI 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  J.  W.  C. 
Smith,  of  Fairfield.  Ala.,  sent  me  a  UPI 
news  dispatch  which  describes  system- 
atic blackmail  by  black  panther  pickets 
who  demand  contributions  from  mer- 
chants in  Oakland,  Calif.,  as  a  condition 
of  their  continuing  to  do  business  in  that 
city.  Mr.  Smith  points  out  that  in  the 
past  gangsters  used  these  methods  and 


when  merchants   refused  to  pay  they 
would  bomb  them  out  of  business. 

Mr.  President,  the  merchant  men- 
tioned in  the  news  release  is  a  black 
businessman  and  there  can  be  little 
question  but  that  activities  of  the  sort 
described  violate  the  civU  rights  of  mer- 
chants and  customers  who  are  victimized 
by  these  tactics. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  the  Department 
of  Justice  sits  on  its  hands  while  this 
type  of  activity  goes  on.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  UPI 
dispatch,  published  in  the  Birmingham 
Post-Herald  of  January  17,  1972,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection,  the 
civil  rights  of  blacks  and  whites  alike 
are  being  flagrantly  violated  in  Wilcox 
County,  Ala.  Public  schools  and  busi- 
nessmen in  this  coimty  are  being  sub- 
jected to  a  boycott.  It  has  been  charged 
that  the  boycott  has  been  organized  and 
led  by  an  organization  fimded  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  allegations  of  violence  and 
unlawful  actions  of  boycotters  are  set 
out  in  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  the 
Attorney  General  on  December  15.  1971. 
I  request  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
failure  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
investigate  these  cases  and  to  prosecute 
if  the  evidence  warrants  it.  But  instead, 
the  Department  of  Justice  permits  its 
personnel  by  the  score  to  be  used  for 
surveillance  of  little  schoolchildren  and 
to  interrogate  and  question  parents  in 
their  homes  in  connection  with  the 
crime  of  sending  one's  child  to  a 
neighborhood  school. 

In  Wilcox  County,  Ala.,  local  newsoa- 
pers  carried  pictures  of  agents  of  the  FBI 
engaged  in  photographing  the  records  of 
schoolchildren.  More  recently,  the  Con- 
cerned Parents  for  Public  Education, 
Inc.,  of  Birmingham.  Ala.,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
in  which  it  is  complained  that  FBI  agents 
are  following  little  schoolchildren  from 
schools  to  their  homes  and  questioning 
their  playmates  and  their  parents  in  their 
homes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  had  great 
respect  and  utmost  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  FBI  under  the  leadership 
of  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Therefore,  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Hoover 
would  ever  willingly  permit  agents  of  his 
Department  to  engage  in  such  a  demean- 
ing enterprise  as  "tailing"  and  "shadow- 
ing" little  schoolchildren  and  harassing 
and  intimidating  parents  in  their  homes. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  am  convinced 
that  if  these  charges  are  true,  it  is  be- 
cause the  FBI  has  been  ordered  to  mis- 
use its  agents  imder  directions  of  insen- 
sitive radicals  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice or  else  on  orders  of  judicial  dictators 
who  direct  such  police  state  tactics  un- 
der authority  of  U.S.  district  court 
judges. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  of  the  times 
when  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  is  compelled  to  spend  its 


funds  and  resources  on  investigating  and 
interrogating  little  children  and  parents 
concerning  school  attendance  while  ram- 
pant crime  and  violence  throughout  the 
Nation  threatens  the  very  foundations  of 
our  society. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  re- 
sponsibility where  misfeasance  is  in- 
volved. However,  I  believe  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  determine  who  is  responsible 
for  such  a  fantastic  distortion  of  priori- 
ties in  the  area  of  law  enforcement.  I 
fervently  hope  that  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  might  inquire  into  the  mat- 
ter before  parents  and  schoolchildren 
throughout  the  Nation  are  subjected  to 
the  same  type  of  investigation  and  sur- 
veillance after  Federal  courts  complete 
their  wrecking  job  on  the  public  schools 
of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  Concerned 
Parents  for  Public  Education,  Inc.,  of 
January  20,  1972,  addressed  to  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Black  Boycott  Forces  Funds  From  Store 
Oakland,  Calif. — Black  Panther  pickets 
demanding  contributions,  who  marched  for 
five  months  outside  Bill  Boyette's  liquor 
store,  were  withdrawn  Sunday  after  the 
"broke"  black  businessman  signed  a  peace 
pact  requiring  regular  payments  to  ghetto 
programs. 

Congressman  Ronald  V.  Dellums  negotiated 
the  settlement  in  which  Boyette  and  other 
members  of  his  ad  hoc  committee  for  the 
promotion  of  black  business  agreed  to  make 
donations  to  a  new  "united  black  fund  of  the 
bay  area,"  which  will  support  community 
programs  sponsored  by  the  Panthers  and 
other  organizations. 

Huey  P.  Newton,  the  Panther's  minister  of 
defense,  said  that  the  successful  boycott  of 
Boyette's  store  wUl  be  followed  with  similar 
picketing  of  white  food  and  furniture  chains 
operating  in  Oakland. 

"The  fight  is  Just  starting."  he  said.  "Large 
chains  of  white  merchants  are  making  money 
in  the  black  community  without  donating 
any  to  black  programs.  We  shall  ask  them 
for  donations.  We  think  we  can  do  the  Job 
much  faster  than  five  months.  We  will  use 
whatever    tactic    we   feel    is   effective." 

The  struggle  between  the  Panthers  and 
Boyette,  president  of  the  California  Package 
Stores  and  Tavern  Owners  Association,  began 
last  August  when  he  and  other  black  busi- 
nessmen refused  to  make  weekly  contribu- 
tions to  the  militant  organization.  They 
offered  food  for  the  Panthers'  ghetto  break- 
fast programs,  but  Newton  spurned  It  and 
organized  the  boycott. 

Under  the  compromise  drawn  up  by  the 
staff  of  Dellums,  a  Democrat  from  neighbor- 
ing Berkeley,  the  black  businessmen  will 
make  regular  cash  contributions  to  the 
United  Black  Fund. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  15, 1971. 
Hon.  John  N.  MrrcHELL, 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attohnet  General:  Charges  have 
been  made  which,  if  true,  would  Indicate 
that  agents  of  the  Department  of  HEW  are 
using  set-aside  funds  appropriated  under 
provisions  of  the  Emergency  School  Assist- 
ance Act  to  finance  activities  which  may  be 
m  violation  of  provisions  of  Title  18,  USC. 
Sections  241  and  245. 

For  example,  a  grant  In  the  amount  of 
$30,000  was  made  to  the  Wilcox  Progressive 
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Civic  League  of  Wilcox  County,  Alabama, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  application  by  this 
organization  was  opposed  by  state  and  local 
public  authorities,  including  the  county 
Superintendent  of  Education,  the  local 
county  Board  of  Education,  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  and  the  Oovernor  of  Alabama. 
Funding  of  the  organization  was  objected 
to  on  grounds,  among  others,  that  the  orga- 
nization was  not  responsible,  not  represent- 
ative of  the  community,  and  not  competent 
to  perform  the  services  for  which  it  re- 
quested funding. 

The  Wilcox  Progressive  Civic  League  has 
been  charged  with  Instigating,  organizing, 
and  encouraging  a  boycott  by  black  pupils 
of  public  schools.  The  boycott  has  been  en- 
forced by  threats  and  Intimidations,  such  as : 

"They  have  threatened  parents  with  burn- 
ing their  homes.  They  have  threatened  to 
harm  the  school  buses  on  which  these  chil- 
dren ride.  They  have  threatened  to  harm 
the  children  at  school  and  while  riding  the 
buses.  They  have  destroyed  school  property. 
They  have  punched  holes  in  bus  tires  with 
Ice  picks  and  they  have  slashed  several  tires 
so  that  they  were  not  usable.  They  have  gone 
to  people's  homes  at  night  and  threatened 
them  if  they  sent  their  children  to  school. 

"The  group  mentioned  above  has  led  a  boy- 
cott of  the  schools  In  Wilcox  County  begin- 
ning on  the  opening  day  of  school  and 
continuing  up  to  the  present  time.  They  have 
done  everything  in  their  power  to  create 
turmoil  and  disrupt  the  schools.  Students 
have  been  threatened  by  the  boycotters.  They 
have  been  stopped  on  the  w^ay  to  schools  and 
turned  back  from  school.  Bomb  threats  have 
been  called  in  to  the  schools.  Parents  have 
been  threatened  with  having  their  homes 
burned  who  sent  their  children  to  school. 
School  buses  and  school  buildings  have  been 
vandalized. 

•  •  •  *  • 

"Last  night,  after  writing  you  concerning 
the  appropriation  of  $30,000  to  the  Wilcox 
County  Progressive  Civic  League  ...  a  school 
bus  was  set  afire  and  the  home  of  one  of  our 
school  guards  was  set  afire  and  burned  to  the 
ground.  These  cases  were  definitely  arson. 

"A  verbatim  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  mother 
reads : 

"  'Dear  Principle,  I  have  been  threat  over 
the  telephone  about  my  children — on  Friday 
night  Because  they  was  in  School.' 

"Miss  Ethel  L.  Jackson." 

In  addition,  a  Camden,  Alabama  merchant 
describes  an  economic  boycott  in  progress, 
allegedly  organized  and  presently  led  by  the 
Wilcox  County  Progressive  Civic  League.  He 
alleges,  In  part,  as  follows: 

"There  have  been  four  fires,  and  ladles  are 
being  insulted  and  bumped  on  sidewalks. 
Local  negroes  are  being  threatened  and  told 
not  to  come  into  stores,  and  if  they  do,  they 
snatch  their  packages  and  threaten  to  burn 
their  homes." 

A  local  newspaper,  the  Wilcox  Progressive 
Era,  in  commenting  on  the  $30,000  grant  of 
Emergency  School  Aid  funds  to  the  Wilcox 
County  Progressive  Civic  League  said: 

"It  is  generally  held  that  a  portion  of 
these  funds  are  being  used  to  finance  the 
economic  boycott." 

Additional  evidence  in  the  form  of  printed 
"demands"  promulgated  by  the  Wilcox 
County  Progressive  Civic  League  clearly  in- 
dicate that  the  interest  of  the  organization 
in  education  is  only  peripheral.  The  "de- 
mands" as  they  relate  to  education  reveal 
a  ludicrous  ignorance  of  problems  of  school 
finance  in  the  county. 

However,  the  object  of  this  particular  let- 
ter Is  not  to  raise  the  issue  of  qualification 
of  the  organization  to  receive  Emergency 
School  Assistance  funds.  The  point  is  that 
if  the  allegations  against  the  organization 
can  be  proven,  then  certain  individuals  in 
the  organization  are  denying  civil  rights  of 
all  citizens  and  particularly  the  rights  of 
blacks  who  are  being  denied  enjojmient  of 
constitutionally  protected  rights  by  threats 


and  intimidation  at  the  hands  of  individuals 
and  organizations  financed  by  Emergency 
School  Aid  funds. 

The  allegations  seem  to  me  to  be  of  suf- 
ficient seriousness  to  Justify  an  indepth 
investigation  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
with  the  view  of  possible  prosecutions  under 
appropriate  provisions  of  Title  18,  USC,  Sec- 
tions 241  and  245. 

Furthermore,  because  of  widespread  acts 
of  violexice  which  have  occurred  In  southern 
schools  following  the  grant  of  Emergency 
School  Assistance  funds  to  certain  private 
groups  and  organizations  in  the  South,  I 
suspect  that  there  may  be  a  causal  connec- 
tion between  the  grants  and  the  ensuing 
violence.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  danger 
to  life  and  property  Is  involved,  I  know  you 
will  want  to  expedite  an  investigation.  I  look 
forward  to  an  early  reply  and  report. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  B.  Allen. 


Concerned    Parents    for    Public 
Education,  Inc., 

January  20,  1972. 
Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
Director  of  the  F.B.I. , 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hoover:  I  have  been  contemplat- 
ing for  weeks  on  whether  or  not  to  attempt 
to  inform  you  as  to  the  injustices  carried  on 
here  In  the  State  of  Alabama  under  the  name 
of  the  F.B.I.  Since  we  have  a  "do  or  die" 
emergency  coming  up  here  In  my  community 
of  Sandusky  and  surrounding  communities 
on  Monday,  January  24th,  I  decided  to  go 
ahead  knowing  full  well  the  letter  will  never 
be  given  to  you. 

We  have  felt  here  in  Alabama  for  some 
time  that  the  President  was  trying  to  destroy 
quality  education;  that  the  so-called  Supreme 
Court  was  against  any  education  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention  who  have  had  a 
hand  in  destroying  local  schools.  The  biggest 
blow  of  all  came  when  we  found  out  the  F.B.I, 
is  also  apparently  aiding  and  abetting  the 
communist  forces  to  take  over  our  schools 
and  subsequently  us. 

Nothing  I  have  ever  read  or  heard  about  the 
F.B.I,  prepared  me  for  this  as  I  have  always 
held  the  F.B.I,  in  highest  regard  and  had 
complete  faith  in  the  fact  that  that  organiza- 
tion above  all  others  would  always  fight 
against  communism. 

A  few  weeks  ago  these  dreams  were  shat- 
tered as  a  lot  of  other  American  dreams  and 
ideals  have  been  shattered  lately,  when  the 
F.B.I,  started  following  little  children  home 
from  school  to  see  where  they  lived;  when 
they  started  questioning  playmates  of  little 
children  as  to  where  their  friends  lived  and 
when  they  started  going  Into  people's  homes, 
fiashlng  their  badges  and  questioning  them 
about  these  children's  residences  and  asking 
the  parents  questions  meant  to  intimidate 
them  such  as  where  they  work  and  implying 
by  these  questions  that  they  could  have  them 
fired  if  they  failed  to  tell  the  truth. 

These  are  not  criminals  or  law  breakers 
that  I  am  speaking  of.  These  are  above  aver- 
age patriotic  Americans  who  are  only  trying 
to  keep  their  children  in  a  school  here  in  this 
community  that  they,  the  parents  and  In 
some  cases  grandparents  attended. 

Under  the  H.E.W.  Guidelines  and  Federal 
Judges'  order,  these  children  have  been  re- 
zoned  to  go  to  a  school  several  miles  away — 
too  far  to  walk  and  no  transportation  pro- 
vided when  the  community  school  is  within 
sight  of  their  homes.  This  school  Is  already 
substantially  integrated,  therefore  it  is  not  a 
racial  issue. 

Monday  morning  these  children  u-ill  attend 
this  school  as  they  always  have. 

We  wanted  you  to  know  this  because  under 
the  Constitution  this  is  still  our  right  regard- 
less of  what  any  Federal  Judge,  F.B.I.  Agent, 
Supreme  Court  or  President  says. 
Sincerely, 

Ann  J.  Baker, 

Secretary. 


CHILDREN'S  DENTAL  HEALTH  ACT 
OF  1971 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  significant  achievements  of  the 
Senate  during  the  1971  session  was  the 
passage,  on  December  10,  1971,  of  the 

liMren's  Dental  Health  Act.  This  im- 
tant  proposal  was  adopted  by  a  roll- 
call  vote  of  88-1. 1  was  particularly  grati- 
fied by  the  broadbased  support  which  the 
Children's  Dental  Health  Act  received, 
for  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  as  a  Senate 
sponsor  when  the  act  was  introduced.  The 
act  as  originally  introduced  was  based 
upon  legislation  prepared  in  close  co- 
operation with  leading  dental  authorities. 
It  has  the  support  of  the  American  Dental 
Association,  the  American  Association  of 
Dental  Schools,  the  American  Dental  Hy- 
gienists  Association,  the  National  Con- 
gress of  PTA's,  the  AFL-CIO.  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Pediatrics,  and  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  oi  America. 

The  Cliildren's  Dental  Health  Act  re- 
flects an  effort  to  deal  with  dental  disease 
in  its  early  stages.  A  total  of  $50  million 
would  be  used  for  pilot  dental  care  proj- 
ects providing  preventive,  corrective,  and 
followup  care  to  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. The  amount  of  $9  million  would 
be  used  to  assist  communities  and  ."schools 
which  wish  to  fluoridate  their  water  sup- 
plies. The  sum  of  $57  million  would  be 
used  to  train  dental  auxiliaries  and  $56 
million  vvould  be  used  to  train  dentists 
and  dental  students  how  to  beot  -utilize 
dental  auxiliaries. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  include  the 
appointment  of  a  Dental  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  seven  members,  who 
shall  appraise  the  programs  established 
imder  the  bill  and  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
bill  further  provides  that  the  Secretary 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  each  year 
regarding  progress  of  the  program  and  a 
final  report  containing  his  recommenda- 
tion concerning  the  need  and  feasibility 
of  a  national  dental  health  program  for 
children. 

Today  our  children  suffer  from  a 
shocking  incidence  of  dental  disease.  Be- 
fore they  reach  the  age  of  2  years,  about 
half  of  all  American  babies  suffer  tooth 
decay.  The  first  stages  of  peridontal  dis- 
ease, which  affects  the  soft  tissues  of  the 
mouth,  can  be  detected  in  more  than 
half  of  our  children.  The  average  Amer- 
ican child — at  age  15 — has  developed 
cavities  in  one-third  of  his  teeth. 

This  National  dental  health  problem 
may  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  these  facts: 
nearly  half  of  the  children  in  this  coun- 
try under  15  years  of  age  have  never 
been  to  a  dentist.  Among  children  from 
the  poorest  families,  more  than  80-per- 
cent have  never  been  to  a  dentist. 

Immediate  Federal  initiatives  to  cor- 
rect this  situation  are  appropriate.  Mil- 
lions of  children  urgently  need  profes- 
sional care.  Tooth  decay  and  other  dis- 
eases of  the  mouth  should  be  treated  in 
those  cases  where,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, no  care  has  been  available.  Federal 
participation  in  the  attack  on  dental  dis- 
ease is  wholly  appropriate,  for  broad- 
based  programs  of  preventive  dental 
medicine  for  children  is  the  most  ra- 
tional and  least  expensive  method  of 
bringing  the  total  problem  under  con- 
trol. 
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PILOT    DENTAL    CARE    PROJECTS 


Pilot  dental  care  projects  would  be 
established  by  the  first  section  of  the 
proposed  act  on  an  independent  statu- 
tory basis  under  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  Comparable  projects  are  author- 
ized currently  under  section  510  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  but  this  authority 
will  expire  on  July  1,  1972.  Section  510 
dental  care  projects,  moreover,  have  suf- 
fered from  chronic  underfunding.  Only 
$500,000  was  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  and  $1.5  million  has  been  appro- 
priated for  the  current  year.  Those  pilot 
projects  envisioned  in  the  Children's 
Dental  Health  Act  deserve  better  support 
from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  from  the  Congress. 

The  Children's  Dental  Health  Act  con- 
templates a  number  of  well-planned  and 
funded  projects  which  would  extend  pre- 
ventive dental  care  to  children  not  now 
receiving  such  care.  Approximately  2 
million  youngsters  would  receive  care 
during  the  5-year  life  of  the  act. 

KANSAS   STATISTICS   DOCUMENT   NEED 

Mr.  President,  I  am  especially  pleased 
to  serve  as  cosponsor  of  this  legislation, 
for  conditions  in  Kansas  reflect  the  need 
for  its  prompt  congressional  approval. 
There  are  currently  about  1,600  dentists 
In  Kansas,  with  a  dentist-to-patient 
ratio  of  1  to  2,000.  The  average  national 
ratio  is  1  to  2,100.  The  most  recent  studies 
reveal,  however,  that  the  average  dentist 
has  only  1,320  patients  in  his  practice. 

The  need  for  dental  care  is  particularly 
acute  in  rural  areas.  In  Kansas,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  eight  rural  counties 
without  the  services  of  a  dentist.  In  addi- 
tion. 34  Kansas  counties  have  a  dentist- 
to-patient  ratio  of  more  than  1  to  3,000. 
The  eight-county  area  around  Garden 
City  has  an  overall  ratio  of  1  to  3,500. 
Clearly  such  areas  could  benefit  signifi- 
cantly from  the  establishment  of  dental 
care  projects  for  children.  Rural  projects 
should  include  mobile  dental  care  to  rural 
and  semirural  residents. 

Kansas  City.  Kans..  and  Wichita  have 
inner-city  locations  that  lack  an  ade- 
quate number  of  dentists,  and  could  also 
benefit  from  pilot  children's  dental  care 
projects. 

FLUOBIDATION 

In  past  years  fluoridation  has  been  the 
subject  of  some  controversy  among 
health  officials  and  the  general  public. 
Those  communities  which  have  installed 
fluoridation  equipment,  however,  now  re- 
port a  reduction  in  tooth  decay  as  high 
as  65  percent.  Thus  most  communities 
which  can  afford  installation  costs  have 
concluded  that  the  benefits  of  fiuorida- 
tion  are  unchallengeable,  and  little  seri- 
ous opposition  remains. 

Nevertheless,  the  Children's  Dental 
Health  Act  has  been  carefully  structured 
to  avoid  any  vestige  of  Federal  coercion 
on  the  fluoridation  question.  A  commu- 
nity or  school  authority  must  flrst  decide 
whether  fluoridation  is  appropriate.  After 
the  decision  has  been  made  at  the  local 
level,  this  legislation  provides  for  a  Fed- 
eral matching  grant  to  procure  and  in- 
stall the  appropriate  fluoridation  equip- 
ment. The  Federal  share  of  the  overall 
cost  may  approach  80  percent — but  the 
act  contemplates  that  the  average  grant 


will  be  66.6  percent  of  total  equipment 
and  installation  cost. 

The  bill  provides  an  authorization  of 
$9  million  over  3  years  to  assist  commu- 
nities in  fluoridation — a  modest  sum 
when  one  considers  the  private  sector  ex- 
penditure of  $2  billion  per  year  for  repair 
of  tooth  decay. 

DENTAL     AUXILIARIES 

Mr.  President,  this  act  also  deals  with 
the  pressing  shortage  of  dental  auxil- 
iaries— dental  hygienists,  dental  assist- 
ants, and  dental  laboratory  technicians. 
Today  there  are  17  dental  hygienists  and 
101  assistants  for  each  100  dentists.  An 
appropriate  ratio  would  be  40  hygienists 
and  200  assistants  for  every  100  dentists. 
Based  upon  projected  graduation  rates, 
the  United  States  will  have  a  shortage  of 
25.600  hygienists  and  137.000  assistants 
by  the  year  1980.  The  shortage  of  dental 
laboratory  technicians,  who  do  not  pro- 
vide chairside  care  and  ai-e  generally  not 
employed  directly  by  the  dentist,  is  ex- 
pected to  approach  23,000  by  1980. 

The  Children's  Dental  Health  Act 
would  provide  two  types  of  Federal  as- 
sistance. First,  it  would  increase  the 
funding  available  for  the  training  of 
hygienists,  assistants,  and  technicians. 
Second,  it  would  provide  funds  for  the 
instruction  of  dentists  and  dental  stu- 
dents in  the  proper  utilization  of  auxil- 
iary personnel. 

It  is  true  that  the  purposes  of  this 
section  could  be  accomplished  under  au- 
thority of  the  Health  Training  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1970.  This  act.  regrettably, 
has  been  consistently  underfunded.  En- 
tire sections  of  the  Health  Training  Im- 
provement Act.  and  its  predecessor,  have 
gone  imfunded  for  protracted  periods  of 
time. 

Enactment  of  the  Children's  Dental 
Health  Act  would  mean  better  educa- 
tional and  employment  opportunities  for 
our  returning  Vietnam  veterans.  Those 
men  who  have  been  trained  by  the  mili- 
tary in  some  form  of  dental  assistance 
would  be  encouraged  to  continue  their 
education  and  practice  in  the  dental 
field. 

I  was  deeply  pleased  when  the  Chil- 
dren's Dental  Health  Act  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. There  is  no  question  that  prompt 
consideration  by  the  House  is  merited, 
for  the  authorization  must  be  approved 
before  the  programs  can  be  funded  for 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  dental  health  of  our  children  is 
extremely  important,  and  this  legislation 
for  the  first  time  establishes  dental 
health  as  a  priority  of  the  Congress.  The 
Children's  Dental  Health  Act  of  1971  will 
provide  the  dental  profession,  and  the 
allied  dental  professions,  with  the  tools 
for  a  truly  effective  program  of  preven- 
tive care. 


CAMPAIGN  "SPOTS-  ON  TELEVISION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debate  on  campaign  spending  legis- 
lation during  the  last  session.  I  joined 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Stevenson)  In  offering  an 
amendment  which  would  have  eliminated 
short  campaign  spot  advertising. 

No  candidate  can  provide  useful  infor- 
mation on  any  issue  in  30  seconds.  To 


reduce  a  candidate  for  high  public  office 
to  the  same  advertising  techniques  as  a 
purveyor  of  detergents  and  deodorants  Is 
to  demean  both  the  office  and  the  can- 
didate. Spot  ads  emphasize  image  at  the 
expense  of  issues. 

Recently,  an  article  on  this  subject 
appeared  In  the  Columbia  Journalism 
Review.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let  tJs  Abolish  TV  Political  Spots 
Recently,  during  a  taxi  ride  to  National 
Airport  in  Washington,  D.C.,  I  thought  about 
all  the  elected  officials  In  that  city  who  had 
used  TV  In  campaigns  In  ways  that  would 
never  be  tolerated  for  product  advertising. 
I  thought  of  abuses  and  misuses  which,  were 
they  for  a  product,  would  never  get  past  a 
continuity  acceptance  department.  And  I  got 
angry.  Not  only  because  of  the  Importance  of 
the  electoral  process,  but  because  I  am  tired 
of  the  advertising  business  being  blamed  for 
these  excesses. 

All  of  us  In  advertising  agencies,  and  par- 
ticularly people  in  broadcasting,  can  do  some- 
thing about  it.  We  can  learn  from  the  mis- 
takes of  1970 — and  there  Is  some  evidence 
that  mistakes  have  been  made.  A  week  after 
the  November  elections  Poote,  Cone  &  Beldlng 
Interviewed  more  than  1,600  people  through 
our  Monthly  Information  Service  and  the 
Gallup  Organization.  We  wanted  to  know  if 
voters  shared  our  concern  with  the  way  TV 
was  used.  We  found  three-quarters  of  the 
sample  favoring  restriction  or  control  of  po- 
litical advertising  on  TV.  Most  were  con- 
cerned about  the  inequity  of  TV  time  and 
funds  among  the  candidates.  Of  those  favor- 
ing restriction.  23  per  cent  felt  that  the  con- 
tent wasn't  truthful  or  honorable  enough. 

How  did  we  reach  this  sorry  state?  It  all 
began  in  1952.  Gen.  Eisenhower,  with  the 
help  of  Robert  Montgomery  and  Roeser 
Reeves,  did  a  series  of  spot  announcements 
in  which  he  answered  questions  asked  by 
voters,  usually  ending  with:  "Let's  clean  up 
the  mess  In  Washington."  From  there,  for 
nineteen  years  the  political  use  of  TV  has 
for  the  most  part  gone  downhill.  TTiere  have 
been  brilliant  exceptions:  the  Kennedy- 
Nixon  debates,  for  example.  But  there  has 
been  little  subsequent  use  of  debates  and 
longer-length  expositions.  In  the  1968  cam- 
paign, 70  per  cent  of  the  TV  advertising  was 
in  "spots." 

TV  is  getting  a  larger  and  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  campaign  media  exp>enditure:  $38 
million  in  1968.  And  TV  time  has  gotten 
more  and  more  expensive.  As  a  result,  the 
standard  campaign  today  is  a  big  reach/fre- 
quency spot  effort  of  ten-,  twenty-,  thirty-, 
and  sixty-second  commercials:  the  most  ex- 
pensive form  of  communication  this  side  of 
Telstar.  If  you  can't  afford  It,  you  dont 
play. 

With  that  much  cash  going  into  media, 
needless  to  say  a  lot  of  people  got  their  hands 
into  the  creative  work.  Professional  image- 
builders  began  to  emerge  and  take  over  the 
creation  and  production  of  the  messages.  In 
the  public  mind,  these  people  were  lumped 
into  the  pejorative  designation  "Madison 
Avenue."  although  many  of  them  did  not 
represent  any  recognized  advertising  agency. 
They  talked  like  the  worst  huckster  stereo- 
type, and  the  statements  they  made  about 
their  craft  would  get  one  forcibly  ejected 
from  any  reputable  advertising  agency:  "Our 
Job  Is  to  glamorize  them  and  hide  their 
weaknesses.  .  .  .  It's  much  more  Important  to 
know  the  man  than  to  know  his  srt;and  on  so. 
Issue.  ...  If  I  had  only  three  weeks  for  a 
campaign,  I'd  pick  a  pretty  boy.  ...  He  was 
a  beautiful,  beautiful  body  and  we  were  sell- 
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Ing  sex.  .  .  .  Voting  Is  an  emotional  response." 

The  people  behind  those  statements  are 
making  some  mistakes  about  product  adver- 
tising. But  their  fundamental  error,  if  not 
sin.  Is  in  equating  the  communications  pro- 
gram of  a  candidate  for  public  office  with  the 
advertising  of  a  consumer  product.  Most 
packaged  goods  are  minor  purchases.  Most 
depend  for  their  survival  on  establishing  a 
predisposition  to  repurchase.  The  consum- 
er's most  effective  response  to  a  disparity 
between  advertising  claim  and  reality  Is 
never  buy  It  again.  When  you  "buy"  a  politi- 
cal candidate  as  a  result  of  his  advertising, 
you're  stuck  with  the  "purchase"  for  four 
years — with  results  that  can  be  far  more 
devastating  than  not  getting  your  teeth  as 
white  as  you  had  hoped. 

If  you  draw  the  comparison  with  a  big- 
ticket  purchase,  the  analogy  crumbles  just 
as  quickly.  An  appliance,  an  automobile,  an 
Insurance  policy  are  not  sold  by  advertising. 
They  are  sold  by  a  dealer  or  an  agent.  Ad- 
vertising can  only  establish,  in  the  mind  of 
the  prospect,  an  appropriateness  between  his 
need  or  lifestyle  and  the  product,  then  direct 
him  to  the  personal  salesman  and  the  actual 
product. 

Unfortunately,  this  essential  second  step  Is 
missing  if  you  apply  the  same  techniques  to 
selling  a  candidate.  And  the  candidate  offers 
you  neither  a  money-back  guarantee  nor  any 
kind  of  service  warranty.  Furthermore,  none 
of  the  safeguards  Imposed  upon  contem- 
porary TV  advertising  apply  to  political 
spots.  Even  the  libel  laws  are  suspended. 
The  National  Association  of  Broadcasters  and 
network  continuity  acceptance  departments 
wouldn't  think  of  challenging  the  state- 
ments, claims,  and  promises  made  by  a  po- 
litical commercial.  Indeed.  I  wonder  If  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  is  going  to  insist 
on  the  same  kind  of  documentation  from 
candidates  as  it  demands  from  automobile 
manufacturers  in  1972. 

There  have  been  commercials  that  didn't 
mention,  much  less  provide  an  opinion  on, 
a  single  Issue.  They  Include:  a  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy montage  of  banners  and  stills  with  the 
theme  song.  It's  Up  to  You;  a  montage  of 
Nixon  shaking  hands  to  the  theme,  Nixon's 
the  One:  a  Johnson  spot  showing  an  H-bomb 
explosion,  over  a  voice  quoting  Senator 
Goldwater  that  "this  is  merely  another 
weapwn";  a  Humphrey  spot  consisting  of  ris- 
ing laughter  over  a  billboard  which  reads 
Agnew  for  vice  president. 

When  communication  like  that  can  form 
an  important  part  of  a  major  political  cam- 
paign, there  is  something  very  wrong.  And 
since  the  advertising  Industry  Is  being  blamed 
for  it,  I  think  we  ought  to  Initiate  some  reme- 
dies. One  possibility  is  for  advertising  agen- 
cies not  to  accept  a  political  account.  This 
Is  the  simplest  solution.  It  Is  our  agency's 
solution  at  the  moment.  But  I  am  not  sure 
it  Is  the  right  solution.  The  talents  that  re- 
side in  an  agency  could,  under  the  right 
conditions.  l>e  ideal  for  creating  and  placing 
meaningful  messages  for  a  candidate. 

The  system  adopted  in  England  seems  very 
reasonable  to  me.  Under  the  IndeF>endent 
Television  Act.  political  commercials  are 
forbidden.  However,  during  general  elections 
the  two  network  organizations — BBC  and 
ITA — allocate  a  certain  number  of  free 
broadcasts  to  eswih  party,  the  number  based 
generally  on  the  membership  of  the  party.  In 
the  1970  elections,  the  Conservative  and  La- 
bor parties  each  received  five  TV  broadcasts 
of  ten  minutes  duration  and  seven  radio 
broadcasts  of  either  ten-  or  flve-minute 
length.  The  Liberal  party  was  given  three  TV 
and  four  radio  broadcasts. 

After  a  year-long  study  headed  by  Newton 
Minow.  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  recom- 
mended something  similar  for  the  U.S. — one 
of  the  few  nations  in  the  world,  Incidentally, 
that  allows  political  candidates  to  purchase 
TV  time.  The  Fund  suggested  that,  during 
the  last  five  weeks  of  a  Presidential  cam- 


paign, all  TV  and  radio  stations  simulta- 
neously carry  six  prime-time  half-hour  pro- 
grams featuring  the  candidates  and  attempt- 
ing to  "illuminate  campaign  Issues  and  give 
the  audience  insight  Into  the  abilities  and 
personal  qualities  of  the  candidates." 

That  sounds  pretty  reasonable.  As  an  ab- 
solute minimum,  we  should  have  the  re- 
strictions on  TV  expenditures  put  forth  In 
the  bill  approved  by  the  Senate  on  Aug.  5. 
This  bill — which  would  also  rescind  the 
ridiculous  equal-time  proviso,  at  letist  for 
Presidential  candidates — made  so  much 
sense  to  both  parties  that  It  passed  with  an 
88-to-2  vote.  But  the  House  has  turned  it 
into  a  partisan  political  Joke  composed,  as 
far  as  one  can  perceive  through  the  proce- 
dural pandemonium,  of  a  multiplicity  of 
plans. 

Equally  Important  Is  the  kind  of  message 
to  be  used.  Notice  the  word  "message."  The 
Idea  and  terminology  of  political  TV  "spots" 
should  be  dumped  forever.  Ten-second,  thir- 
ty-second, even  sixty-second  lengths  are  In- 
adequate and  Inappropriate  for  presenting 
a  candidate  to  the  voter.  These  lengths  defy 
a  discussion  of  Issues  and  encourage  the 
shallowest  kind  of  Imagery,  the  shoddiest 
kind  of  logic,  and  the  most  reprehensible 
mudsUnging. 

I  am  In  total  agreement  with  Ward  Quaal. 
of  WON  Continental  Broadcasting,  who  will 
not  allow  a  political  message  of  less  than 
five  minutes  on  his  stations.  If,  in  an  un- 
characteristic display  of  responsibility,  the 
broadcasting  Industry  would  follow  Quaal's 
example  and  set  a  five-minute  minimum 
on  political  messages,  many  of  the  abuses 
would  automatically  be  eliminated.  I  don't 
think  political  image-builders  would  risk 
the  ennui  Inherent  in  five  minutes  of  groovy 
music  and  up-shots  of  a  grinning  candidate. 
I  don't  think  they  could  successfully  refrain 
from  giving  us  a  glimpse  of  their  man  for 
five  minutes  or  manage  to  elude  every  Issue. 
And  I  am  at  least  hopeful  that  they  would 
see  the  peril  in  a  full  flve-minute  implica- 
tion that  the  other  man  is  a  fascist  freak. 

But  Just  in  case,  I  suggest  a  few  guide- 
lines that  would  not  unduly  restrict  the 
creative  construction  of  the  message.  These 
guidelines  would  be  a  code  for  political  broad- 
cast messages  that  the  candidate  himself 
would  assent  to  in  writing  before  he  or  his 
supporters  would  be  sold  time  on  any  station : 

(1)  The  message  should  be  designed  to 
help  the  voter  know  and  understand  the 
candidate,  his  character,  and  his  ability  to 
communicate. 

(2)  The  message  should  establish  what 
the  issues  are  which  the  candidate  feels 
are  important. 

(3)  The  message  should  clearly  state  where 
the  candidate  stands  on  these  issues. 

It  is  very  simple — so  simple  that  I  am  sure 
many  of  the  professional  Image-builders 
would  smile  at  the  naivete  of  this  kind  of 
proposal.  They  would  probably  point  out 
that  longer  lengths  woiild  blow  their  reach 
and  frequency  and  render  their  TV  cam- 
paigns ineffective.  However,  a  study  by  the 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communi- 
cation at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  re- 
futes that  view.  The  study,  on  political  broad- 
cast advertising,  was  done  Eimong  512  voters 
in  Wisconsin  and  Colorado  after  the  1970 
campaigns.    The    introduction    states: 

"The  results  of  this  study  suggest  that  a 
moderate  number  of  high-quality,  substan- 
tively informative  advertisements  may  be 
more  effective  than  a  saturation  presentation 
of  superficial  image-oriented  spots.  .  .  .  Thus, 
the  most  effective  advertising  strategy  would 
be  one  that  allocates  campaign  funds  away 
from  a  high  frequency  of  exposure  into  a 
more  modest  number  of  ads  containing  sub- 
stantive informational  content  that  is  pre- 
sented in  an  interesting  and  entertaining 
manner  by  skilled  producers." 

I  am  urging  the  broadcast  Industry  to  set 
a  minimum  length  of  five  minutes  on  all 


political  messages,  and  to  insist  that  the 
content  concern  itself  with  the  candidate, 
his  view  of  the  Issues,  and  his  proposed 
solutions.  And  I  am  urging  all  of  us  in  the 
advertising  business  not  to  be  beguiled  into 
making  commercials  that  confuse  a  candi- 
date and  an  office  with  a  deodorant  and  an 
armpit. 


WEATHER  MODIFICATION 
TECHNIQUES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yesterday 
made  public  an  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence I  have  had  during  the  past 
4  months  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense regarding  military  application  of 
weather  modification  techniques. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceans  and  International  Environment, 
I  have  been  very  much  concerned  over 
unofficial  and  unconfirmed  reports  that 
the  United  States  has  in  fact  attempted 
to  modify  weather  conditions  in  South- 
east Asia  as  an  instrument  of  warfare. 

I  believe  that  my  correspondence  with 
the  Defense  Department  is  self-explan- 
atory. I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  The  Depart- 
ment, when  pressed  for  definitive  an- 
swers, declined  to  answer  publicly  ques- 
tions regarding  possible  military  use  of 
weather  modification  techniques  in 
Southeast  Asia,  citing  national  security 
reasons. 

In  my  own  view,  attempts  by  any  na- 
tion to  harness  the  weather,  or  to  use 
geophysical  modificated  as  an  instriunent 
of  warfare,  would  be  shortsighted.  It 
would  be  the  final  ironic  commentary  on 
man  as  an  intelligent  being,  if  he  should 
deliberately  use  the  natural  environ- 
ment as  a  weapon  against  his  fellow 
man.  inviting  retaliation  in  kind. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  first  session 
of  this  Congress,  I  urged  the  President 
to  announce  that  this  country  would  ded- 
icate all  geophysical  and  environmental 
research  to  peaceful  purposes.  I  also 
stated  my  intention  to  introduce  a  reso- 
lution in  the  Senate  pointing  toward  an 
international  agreement  to  prohibit  all 
environmental  and  geophysical  warfare. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  Defense 
Department  has  concluded  that  it  cannot 
trust  the  American  people  with  informa- 
tion regarding  its  possible  military 
weather  modification  activities. 

This  reluctance  only  reinforces  my  be- 
lief that  we  must  move  quickly  to  place 
weather,  climate,  and  geophysical  modi- 
fication off  limits  in  the  international 
arms  race.  I  will  in  the  near  future  sub- 
mit my  resolution,  with  the  intention 
of  conducting  hearings  on  it  at  the  earli- 
est possible  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

September  23,  1971. 
Mr.  Rady  Johnson, 

Assistant  to  the  Secretary  (Legislative  Af- 
fairs), Department  of  Defense,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  During  the  past  few 
weeks,  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
received  a  number  of  Inquiries  concerning 
the  Air  Force  weather  modification  activities 
against  the  North  Vietnamese.  In  view  of  my 
position  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oceans  and  International  Environment. 
I  would  appreciate  the  Department  providing 
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the  Committee  with  whatever  Information  It 
may  have  on  this  matter,  Including  answers 
to  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  are  the  objectives  of  the  project 
known  by  the  code  name  "Intermediary — 
Compatriot"? 

2.  How  long  has  this  project  been  In  exist- 
ence? Would  you  provide  a  rather  detailed 
description  of  this  project? 

3.  In  what  specific  countries  is  this  project 
conducted? 

4.  What  amounts  have  been  spent  on  this 
project  over  the  last  three  years? 

5.  Is  the  Department  conducting  anv  simi- 
lar offense — oriented  weather  modification 
programs?  If  so,  what  are  the  names  of  these 
projects  and  where  are  they  being  conducted? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Claiborne  Peix, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and 
International  Environment. 

Office  of  the  Secretary  op  Defense, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  24, 1971. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  In- 
ternational Environment,  Committee  on 
Foreign    Relations.    U.S.    Senate,    Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:    This  will   acknowl- 
edge your  recent  letter  concerning  the  Air 
Force  weather  modification  activities  against 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

I  have  asked  the  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering  to  look  into  this  mat- 
ter. You  may  expect  a  further  reply  from  hie 
oflBce  at  an  early  date. 
Sincerely, 

Rady  a.  Johnson, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Legislative 
Affairs. 

November  9,  1971. 
Mr.  Rady  Johnson, 

Assistant   to    the   Secretary    (Legislative   Af- 
fairs),  Department   of   Defense.    Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  On  September  23,  1971, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Oceans 
and  International  Environment.  I  requested 
Information    about    the    Air   Force    weather 
modification    activities    against    the    Norfli 
Vietnamese.  I  have  not  yet  received  a  reply. 
Attached   is  a  copy  of  mv  original   com- 
munication. I  wou:d  appreciate  a  written  re- 
sponse to  that  inquiry. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Claiborne  Pell. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  In- 
ternational Environment. 

Office  op  the  Secretary  or  Defense. 
Washirigton,  DC,  November  23,  1971 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell. 

Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Oceans    and 
International  Environment,   Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  following  Infor- 
mation is  provided  in  response  to  your  re- 
cent Inquiry  with  respect  to  military  use  of 
weather    modification    techniques    by     the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  possibilities  inherent  In  weather  modi- 
fication techniques  to  support  military  op- 
erations have  been  the  subject  of  discussion 
for  more  than  20  years.  For  a  number  of  these 
years  the  Department  of  Defense  has  been 
conducting  several  modest  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  relating  to  various 
forms  of  weather  modification.  These  pro- 
grams are  carried  out.  in  concert  with  other 
Government  Departments  and  Agencies,  un- 
der the  aegis  of  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee for  Atmospheric  Sciences  (ICAS). 
The  results  of  the  programs  are  reported 
annually  to  ICAS.  and  are  additionally  re- 
ported In  appropriate  scientific  Journals  for 
consideration  by  the  scientific  community. 

Weather  modification  research  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  stems  prln- 
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clpally  from  two  major  Interests.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  enhancement  of  our  own  opera- 
tional posture  through  weather  modification 
activities.  Two  examples  of  this  type  of  em- 
ployment are:  the  suppression  of  hall  and 
lightning  (to  reduce  damage  to  military  prop- 
erty and  equipment,  and  to  increase  safety  of 
operations) ,  and  the  dissipation  of  fog  at  air- 
fields and  within  harbors  (to  enhance  opera- 
tional safety  of  aircraft  and  ships).  The 
other  Interest  is  an  understanding  of  what 
capabilities  our  potential  enemies  may  pos- 
sess in  the  area  of  weather  modification  op- 
erations. For  example,  the  Soviets  have  dem- 
onstrated a  technique  for  hall  suppression. 
Suitably  designed  artillery  shells  are  fired 
into  cumulus  clouds  to  reduce  hallfall  from 
these  clouds.  These  experiments  are  con- 
ducted by  Soviet  military  personnel  using 
military  equipment. 

DoD  research  in  this  area  is  conducted  in 
the  laboratory  and  in  the  field.  The  field  ef- 
forts, usually  Joint  ventures  with  one  or  more 
other  government  agencies,  are  all  carefully 
controlled  operations,  based  on  the  best  avail- 
able theoretical  knowledge.  One  example  of 
fruitful  field  research  has  been  the  investiga- 
tion of  precipitation  augmentation.  This  re- 
search has  established  a  significant  point: 
There  is  no  known  way  to  "make  rain"  under 
all  conditions.  When  the  proper  meteorologi- 
cal conditions  prevail  (that  Is.  when  clouds 
capable  of  producing  natural  rain  exist).  It 
is  a  relatively  simple  matter  to  increase  the 
amount  of  rain  which  will  fall.  The  amount 
of  increase  Is  frequently  of  the  order  of  30 
to  5Q"r.  This  augmentation  is  well  within  the 
natural  limits  of  rainfall  for  regions  within 
which  experiments  have  been  conducted. 
Massive  downpours,  far  in  excess  of  natural 
occurrences,  have  not  been  produced,  and 
theoretical  knowledge  at  hand  indicates  that 
this  will  probably  always  be  the  case.  Simi- 
larly, there  is  no  known  technique  which  will 
permit  the  steering  of  storms  into  a  specific 
area.  The  closest  approach  to  large  s'^'irtr 
modification  thus  far  attempted  is  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  (NOAA)  Deoartment 
of  Defense  Joint  effort  known  as  Project 
Stormfury.  In  this  project,  studies  are  be- 
ing made  on  ways  to  ameliorate  the  maxi- 
mum wind  speed  in  hurricanes  and  tvchoons 
in  order  to  reduce  the  severity  of'daira^e 
caused  by  these  very  destructive  ?*^orms. 

The  field  capabilities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  been  utilized  on  several  occa- 
sions in  attempts  to  alleviate  severe  drought 
conditions.  In  1969  at  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  the  Philippines,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  conducted  a  six  months' 
precipitation  auementatlcn  project  In  the 
Philippine  archipelago.  The  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment considered  the  undertaking  so  suc- 
cessful that  they  have  snb.sequentiv  taken 
steps  to  acquire  an  Independent  capabllltv  to 
augment  rainfall  on  an  annual  basis  when  re- 
quired. Similarly,  we  have  Just  completed  a 
one-month  project  in  Texas  at  the  request  of 
the  Governor  of  that  State.  The  operation 
appears  to  have  been  moderately  successful  In 
alleviating  Texas'  severe  water  shortage.  On 
the  other  hand,  attrmpts  *o  ."s-^'re  slmUar 
problems  in  India  and  at  Midwav  Islands 
were  near  or  total  failures  due  to  the  ah:ence 
of  suitable  cloud  formations. 

Laboratory  efforts  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  are  designed  in  lar^e 
part  to  explore  the  questions  concerning 
ecology.  Many  of  these  e.^periments  are  nu- 
merical investigations  which  utilize  large 
computers  to  model  the  atmosphere.  Because 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  this  effort 
is  currently  quite  limited  by  the  size  and 
capabilities  of  existing  computers.  When  new 
computers  now  being  designed  are  placed  in 
service,  however,  we  hope  this  effort  can  be 
expanded  to  include  models  on  a  global  scale. 
Such  work  is  being  undertaken  because  DoD 
recognizes  that  large  scale  weather  modifica- 
tion operations  must  not  be  attempted  until 
there  Is  full  and  reliable  theoretical  knowl- 
edge which  assures  that  such  operations  will 


not  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  World's 
climate. 

I  trust  that  the  foregoing  Information  will 
be  helpful  to  you   and  regret  the  delay  in 
responding  to  your  Inquiry. 
Sincerely, 

Rady  A.  Johnson. 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Legis- 
lative Affairs. 


December  3, 1971. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secbetaby:  On  September  23  of 
this  year,  I  submitted  to  your  department 
several  questions  regarding  weather  modifi- 
cation activities  in  Southeast  Asia  by  the 
Air  Force. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Rady  Johnson,  your 
assistant  for  legislative  affairs,  asked  to  meet 
with  me  in  my  office  to  discuss  the  questions 
I  had  raised.  I  advised  Mr.  Johnson  that  I 
would  prefer  a  written  response  to  my  ques- 
tions before  participating  in  a  briefing  or 
discussion  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Johnson  on 
November  23  of  this  year  provided  a  reply,  in 
writing,  as  I  had  requested.  I  have  enclosed 
a  copy  of  this  correspondence. 

As  vou  can  see,  Mr.  Johnson's  letter,  while 
providing  interesting  background  informa- 
tion on  some  Defense  Department  weather 
mcdification  activities,  does  not  respond  to 
the  specific  questions  in  my  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 23. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  entire 
question  of  military  application  of  weather 
modification  technology,  and  would  appreci- 
ate very  much  a  written  response  to  the 
specific  questions  submitted  in  my  letter  of 
September  23. 

Sincerely, 

Claiborne  Pell, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and 

International  Environment. 

Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  16. 1971. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  In- 
ternational Environment,  Committee  on 
Foreign   Relations,    U.S.   Senate.    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Your  letter  of  3  Dec- 
cember   1971,   which   was   addressed   to   the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  has  been  referred   to 
this  office  for  reply.  In  your  letter  vou  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction  with  information  pre- 
viously furnished  to  you  by  Mr.  Radv  Johnson 
on   the   subject   of   Department   of   Defense 
weather  modification  activities. 

Certain  aspects  of  our  work  in  this  area 
are  classified.  Recognizing  that  the  Congress 
is  concerned  with  the  question  of  the  mili- 
tary application  of  weather  modification 
technology  I  have,  at  the  direction  of  Sec- 
retary Laird  seen  to  it  that  the  Chairmen  of 
the  Committees  of  Congress  with  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  this  Department's  operations 
have  been  completely  Informed  regarding  the 
details  of  all  classified  weather  modification 
undertakings  by  the  Department.  However, 
since  the  information  to  which  I  refer  has 
a  definite  relationship  to  national  security 
and  is  classified  as  a  result,  I  find  it  necessary 
to  respectfully  and  regretfully  decline  to 
make  any  further  disclosure  of  the  details  of 
these  activities  at  this  time. 
Sincerely, 

John  S.  Foster.  Jr. 


FOREIGN  VIEWS  OP  AMERICAN 
JUSTICE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  na- 
tions, like  individuals,  often  lose  the 
capacity  to  see  themselves  as  others  see 
them.  In  such  a  situation,  the  observa- 
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tions  and  views  of  outsiders  can  be  a 
most  useful  aid  and  corrective. 

A  distinguished  authority  on  compara- 
tive criminal  law,  Prof.  W.  J.  Wagner, 
recently  forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  an 
address  by  the  Honorable  Sir  Reginald 
Sholl,  former  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Victoria,  Australia,  entitled 
"Law  and  Order — American  or  Austra- 
lian Model?"  Although  delivered  in  1968, 
the  piercing  insights  and  rational  analy- 
ses of  the  Australian  jurist  are  as  rele- 
vant today  as  they  were  then.  I  do  not 
necessarily  personally  subscribe  to  all  of 
the  Justice's  conclusions  on  desirable 
changes  in  American  law,  but  I  think  his 
views  should  be  brought  to  public  atten- 
tion in  this  country. 

More  recently,  on  January  24,  the 
New  York  Times  published  on  page  1, 
column  1,  a  dispatch  by  Reuters  from 
Paris  on  a  new  travel  guide  for  French 
citizens  preparing  to  visit  the  United 
States  in  general  and  New  York  City  in 
particular.  It  is  a  shock  to  all  of  us,  I 
know,  to  realize  that  America,  the  land 
of  freedom  and  ordered  liberty,  is  be- 
coming known  abroad  as  the  land  where 
it  is  not  safe  to  walk  the  streets.  An  arti- 
cle responding  to  the  French  travel 
writer  was  published  on  page  1,  colunui 
3,  of  the  New  York  Times  for  January  25. 

As  we  approach  the  great  task  of  re- 
vising and  reforming  all  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  Federal  Grovernment,  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  our  friends 
around  the  world  are  watching  us  to  see 
if  we  can  provide  that  minimum  of  per- 
sonal security  without  which  freedom 
may  be  without  meaning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress and  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  French  View  op  New  York  :  Perilous  Citt 
To  Visit 

Paris,  January  23. — French  youths,  expect- 
ing to  Invade  New  York  this  summer  follow- 
ing the  lowering  of  trans-Atlantic  air  fares, 
have  been  warned  that  they  had  better  avoid 
half  the  city  if  they  want  to  come  back  home 
in  one  piece. 

The  travel  writer  of  the  dally  newspaper 
L'Aurore.  in  a  long  article  on  the  dangers 
of  New  York,  gave  an  extensive  list  of  hints 
on  how  to  avoid  being  mugged — which  in- 
cluded walking  in  the  middle  of  the  side- 
walk and  boarding  only  yellow-colored  cabs. 

"There  are  about  20.000  drug  addicts  in 
New  York,"  L'Aurore  said.  "They  are  unable 
to  work  but  they  need  $50  to  $100  a  day  for 
drugs.  So  they  attack  and  rob  anyone,  any- 
where." 

The  article  was  accompanied  by  a  map  of 
Manhattan  that  showed  some  areas  of  the 
city  as  unsafe  after  dark  and  others  as  un- 
safe at  any  time. 

Considered  unsafe  at  any  time  were  al- 
most all  the  area  along  the  East  and  Hudson 
Rivers  as  well  as  the  entire  part  uptown  from 
96th  Street. 

The  only  way  to  see  Harlem  is  to  go  on  a 
visit  organized  by  a  black-owned  tour  com- 
pany, L'Aurore  said. 

At  night,  prospective  tourists  wtre  warned, 
stay  out  of  a  quadrangle  formed  by  First  and 
Third  Avenues  and  57th  and  68th  Streets. 

They  can  visit  Greenwich  Village,  Little 
Italy  and  Chinatown  after  dark,  but  the  tone 
of  the  story  showed  that  anyone  touring 
Central  Park,  the  42nd  Street  area  or  virtual- 


ly the  entire  West  Side  in  the  evening  was 
a  candidate  for  a  hospital  bed. 

Among  the  long  list  of  don'ts  was  advice 
on  how  to  choose  hotels,  mainly  by  the  num- 
ber of  locks  on  doors,  and  how  to  navigate 
a  course  in  a  deserted  street. 

The  youths  were  also  told  not  to  count  on 
the  help  of  passers-by  if  they  were  assaulted 
and  it  was  suggested  that  the  best  travel 
companion  would  be  a  ferocious  dog. 

Despite  all  this  French  youths  were  told 
they  would  be  wrong  if  they  avoided  the 
city. 

"There  are  a  tremendous  amount  of  things 
to  see  and  a  host  of  beautiful  city  beaches," 
the  paper  said. 


Les  Perils  de  New  York  Are  Disputed 
(By  Eric  Pace) 

"C'est  tres  exagere," — it's  very  exagger- 
ated— exclaimed  Manhattan  Borough  Presi- 
dent Percy  E.  Sutton  yesterday  after  read- 
ing of  a  Paris  newspaper's  descriptions  of  the 
perils  of  New  York. 

"There's  a  high  Incidence  of  robbery  in 
Paris,  and  there's  their  wine  problem  over 
there,"'  said  Mr.  Sutton,  the  chief  spokes- 
man of  a  multitude  of  defenders  of  New 
York  and  of  oounterattackers  of  Parisian 
"delights,"  in  comment  on  a  long  recent 
article  in  the  Paris  daUy  L'Aurore.  The  ar- 
ticle said  New  York  had  a  bad  drug  problem 
and  it  found  much  of  Manhattan  "danger- 
eux  le  Jour  et  la  nuit."  The  article  ran  with 
a  cautionary  map  of  Manhattan  that  advised 
visitors  where  it  was  safe  or  perilous  to 
venture. 

New  Yorkers  who  had  read  a  dispatch  from 
Parts  about  the  article  manifested  forcefully 
their  pique  over  L'Aurore's  assertion  that 
while  New  York  might  have  Joie  de  vivre,  it 
was  not  too  safe. 

Many  retaliated  with  what  they  said  were 
the  perils  of  Paris,  although  these  seemed 
fairly  modest.  Women  travelers  complained 
of  being  pinched  and  pursued  by  boulevar- 
diers,  and  even  seasoned  male  travelers  com- 
plained of  hotel  theft  In  the  City  of  Light. 

Mr.  Sutton  offered  to  guide  French  youths 
around  to  show  them  that  New  York  was 
safe.  The  article  was  addressed  to  the  young, 
who  are  expected  to  invade  New  York  this 
summer  following  the  lowering  of  trans- 
Atlantic  air  fares. 

The  Association  for  a  Better  New  York  sent 
a  cable  to  L'Aurore  calling  the  report  "a 
paranoid,  negative  picture  of  the  greatest 
city  in  the  world"  and  said  "perhaps  it  can 
be  ascrtbed  to  time-honored  French  provin- 
cialism." 

On  a  kindlier  note,  George  Kocolatos,  the 
owner  of  a  German  restaurant,  the  Blue  Rib- 
bon, offered  a  free  Wlenerschnltzel  "to  any 
French  student  who  has  any  of  the  perilous 
experiences  to  which  they  are  alluding."  The 
article  warned  particularly  against  mugging. 

Mr.  Kocolatos  said:  "We  have  been  in  busi- 
ness 52  years  and  we've  never  been  exposed 
to  peril.  Fifty-two  years  without  a  stickup — 
that's  thousands  and  thousands  of  schnit- 
zels." 

$40    stolen    in    PARIS 

"I've  lived  in  New  York  all  my  life  and 
never  have  lost  a  penny."  a  newspaper  editor 
observed,  adding  that  "the  first  day  I  was 
in  Paris  a  chambermaid  stole  $40  in  traveler's 
checks  from  me  and  when  I  complained  to 
the  manager  he  called  my  boss  and  got  me  in 
trouble  for  being  so  Impolite  as  to  protest." 

Some  officials  were  less  outspoken.  Mayor 
Lindsay,  who  was  making  a  speech  in  VlTash- 
Ington,  was  not  avaUable  for  comment.  But 
a  City  Hall  spokesman,  loath  to  make  for- 
eign-policy pronouncements,  said  he  would 
have  to  study  the  L'Aurore  article  further  be- 
fore commenting. 

Alfred  de  Cabrol,  a  New  York  executive 
of  Air  Prance,  the  French  national  airline, 
said  of  the  L'Aurore  article,  "I  thought  it  was 
funny." 


At  his  East  72d  Street  residence,  Mr.  de 
Cabrol  declared:  "I  walk  only  to  go  to  the 
office  on  55th  Street  and  I  come  back  walking 
every  day  In  good  weather.  Fortunately,  I 
haven't  been  exposed  to  anything." 

But  Robert  Ekaley,  the  Police  Department's 
security-conscious  spokesman  said  grimly: 
"L'Aurore  is  a  paper  of  somewhat  sensa- 
tional bent,  you  know." 

Mr.  Daley,  who  has  taken  to  carrying  a 
pistol  in  his  rounds  of  New  York,  said  he 
loved  Paris  and  had  lived  and  worked  a 
decade  in  FYance  as  a  writer.  But  he  ob- 
served, "They  have  very  exciting  burglaries 
in  Paris,  and  in  all  of  France." 

"They  have  the  most  marvelous  crimes 
passionels,  too,  he  said  nostalgically.  "Their 
hatchet  murders  are  beyond  compare;  In 
Paris  I  had  bars  on  the  windows  of  mv  apart- 
ment." 

Mr.  Daley  said  that  at  night  the  BdIs  de 
Boulogne.  Paris'  renowned  park,  had  its 
liazards.  L'Aurore  said  that  Central  Park  was 
"dangereux  la  nuitt"  [dangerous  at  night] 
which  all  of  Manhattan  north  of  96th  Street 
was  termed  dangerous  24  hours  a  day. 

BOIS   CALLED    TTNSAFE 

"You  would  not  want  to  walk  around  In 
the  Bois  at  night,"  Mr.  Daley  cautioned  an 
interviewer.  "People  have  been  robbed  and 
mugged  there." 

A  more  charitable  view  was  taken  by  Leo 
Pierre,  a  French-born  vice  president  of  the 
Chase  National  Bank. 

"The  Bois  de  Boulogne  by  night  may  have 
some  elements  of  insecurity  and  in  that 
there  exists  a  certain  analogy  with  Central 
Park,"  Mr.  Pierre  conceded,  but  he  added  that 
"the  Bois  also  serves  for  all  sorts  of  amorous 
meetings,  which  Central  Park  does  not." 

"BASIC    KINDNESS   OF   PEOPLE" 

Mr.  Pierre  said.  "I  am  one  of  many  French- 
men who  live  in  New  York  and  I  love  the  di- 
versity, the  Intellectual  stimulation,  the 
basic  kindness  of  people,  even  when  it  is 
sometimes  hidden  behind  a  crusty  exterior 
due  to  the  difficulties  of  life." 

A  Spanish -born  restaurateur  ridiculed 
L'Aurore's  appraisal  of  Harlem's  dangers. 

Jack  Palaclo  said  his  restaurant.  La  Paella, 
at  136th  Street  and  Broadway,  attracted 
"fancy  people."  "I  am  there  three  years  now 
and  I  never  see  any  trouble  at  all."  he  ob- 
served. 

"I  think  these  French  are  a  little  bit 
timid,"  said  Mr.  Palacio.  a  trim  six-footer 
who  keeps  In  shape  playing  handball.  He 
added.  "When  I  am  on  I36th  Street.  I  feel 
safe  a  hundred  per  cent." 

Like  many  New  Yorkers  queried,  Mr. 
Palaclo  said  he  liad  relished  his  past  visits 
to  France.  But  there  were  several  who  had 
unpleasant  memories  of  raffish  Parisians  such 
as  the  streetwalkers  said  to  frequent  the 
area  of  the  Boulevard  Sebastajjol  and  clo- 
chards  (bums)  near  the  Church  of  Saint- 
S^verln,  among  other  places. 

A  brunette  Manhattan  teenager  named 
Elisa  complained  of  being  "pinched  and 
patted"  near  Les  Halls,  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Paris  market. 

William  Brownstein,  now  a  Han'ard  stu- 
dent, said  his  father  was  harassed  by  a 
"dotty"  bystander  while  taking  pictures  near 
Paris'  Marmottan  Museum  last  summer. 

Mrs.  Linda  Magyar  of  Northport.  L.  I.,  said 
she  had  felt  "much  safer"  when  she  worked 
as  a  secretary  In  Parts  than  she  did  now  in 
New  York  City.  But  she  said  that  when  a 
lawyer  friend  of  hers  was  mugged  in  Paris 
"the  police  almost  made  it  seem  like  it  was 
his  fault." 

"It  was  2  in  the  morning — rtght  at  the 
Boulevard  St.  Germain  and  the  Boulevard  St. 
Michael."  Mrs.  Magyar  recalled.  "The  police 
said  he  shouldn't  have  been  out  alone  that 
late — he  should  have  been  at  home  in  bed 
with  his  wife." 
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Law  and  Order — American  or  At7stralian 

Model? 
(An  address  to  the  Philadelphia  Bar  Associ- 
ation.  Thursday    March    7,    1968;    by    the 
Hon.  Sir  Reginald  Sholl*) 
I   begin,  Mr.   Chancellor,  by  tendering  to 
you  publicly  here  those  warm  felicitations  on 
your  elevation  to  your  present  office,  which  I 
have  already  tendered  to  you  privately  as  a 
much    valued    friend,    and    a    most    distin- 
guished alumnus  of  my  own  College  at  Ox- 
ford. It  Is  an  honor  to  congratulate  you  be- 
fore   your    professional    colleagues    In    this 
lovely  city,  where  my  wife  and  I  have  had  so 
many  warm  and  friendly  welcomes  during 
our  two  years  In  this  country. 

You  have  Invited  me  to  speak  to  this 
formidable  gathering  of  legal  talent  on  the 
subject  "Law  and  Order — American  or  Aus- 
tralian Model?"  I  know  you  did  this  because 
of  some  vigorous  discussions  which  you  and 
I  have  had.  and  you  have  therefore  fair 
warning  that  I  come  to  offer  no  formal 
panegyric. 

You  have  Invited  me  to  speak  to  you  and 
your  colleagues  on  this  topic  as  a  visitor  and 
an  Australian  lawyer,  and  I  have  elected  to 
exercise  the  privilege  you  have  given  me.  If 
I  seem  critical  of  some  trends  In  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  justice  In  this  country, 
you  win  of  course  understand  that  I  am  not 
stating  any  official  Australian  view:  I  speak 
strictly  as  a  visiting  lawyer  only,  and  I  say 
what  I  do  because  I  have,  as  have  almost  all 
Australians,  a  deep  affection  and  admiration 
for  America  and  Americans.  I  have  visited 
this  country  several  times  during  my  life.  I 
have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  Americans  In 
Australia,  and  I  am  Indeed  married  to  that 
happy  combination  of  two  great  traditions, 
an  American  who  has  become  an  Australian 
citizen. 

To  a  lawyer  like  myself,  trained  In  the  law 
schools  and  systems  of  England  and  Australia, 
both  the  substsmce  and  the  administration  of 
criminal  law  in  this  country  present  many 
aspects  which  are  unfamiliar,  save  from  read- 
ing, and  some  which  are,  frankly,  not  a  little 
startling.  To  me  this  community  appears.  In 
some  critical  areas,  to  be  setting  the  pursuit 
of  ultra-liberal  theories  of  personal  freedom 
above  the  urgent  need  of  the  ordinary  citizen 
for  a  more  practical,  useful,  expeditious  and 
effective  administration  of  the  criminal  law 
for  Its  essential  purpose,  the  protection  of 
the  law-abiding  against  wrongdoers. 

In  1926.  when  I  was  a  law  student  at  Ox- 
ford, I  visited  this  country,  and  was  taken 
with  other  law  students  to  see  courts  In 
New  York,  Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  and 
other  places,  the  location  of  which  I  no 
longer  remember.  My  chief  Impressions  of 
that  early  visit  were  and  still  are  of  what, 
to  an  English  or  an  Australian  lawyer,  was 
the  remarkable  Informality  of  the  court  at- 
mosphere, the  curious  phenomenon  of 
elected  Judges,  and  the  extraordinary  lati- 
tude enjoyed  by  the  press — presumably  as 
a  result  of  the  FHrst  Amendment  of  your 
Federal  Constitution — not  only  In  report- 
ing crimes,  publishing  highly  prejudicial 
pre-trial  matter,  and  reporting  criminal 
trials,  but  In  purporting  in  their  newssheets 
to  solve  the  crimes  and  decide  the  trials. 
None  of  this  seems  to  have  changed  much 
In  the  Intervening  41  years,  though  it  Is 
Interesting  to  find  today,  at  long  last,  In 
the  Reardon  report,  advocacy  of  what  has 
been,  I  believe,  standard  fair  trial  procedure 
In  almost  every  other  English  law  Jurisdic- 
tion In  the  world  for  several  generations. 
It  Is  impossible  for  someone  who  has  spent 
so  much  of  his  life  In  the  day  to  oay  work 
of  maintaining  law  and  order  In  his  own 
country  to  avoid  drawing  comparisons  when 
he  comes  to  live  In  another.  No  one  can 
live  in  America  at  present — and  certainly 
no  foreign  lawyer  can  live  here, — without 
being     greatly     surprised     and     genuinely 
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alarmed — and    I    say    It    advisedly — in    this 
great  Jeffersonian  democracy  at  the  amount 
of  violent  crime  from  which   you  suffer  all 
over  the  country,  at  the  Insecurity  of  life  and 
property,  Indeed  at  the  cheapness  of  human 
life,  at  the  growing  tendency  of  communities 
(Buffalo,    New    York,    Is   one   example,    and 
Chicago   is  another)    to   resort  to  self   help 
In  the  form  of  lay  law  enforcement  officers 
and  the  like.  In  an  attempt  to  sp*»ed  up  the 
lumbering  and  Imperfectly  effective  processes 
of  the  law.  In  Buffalo,  the  P.B.I,  statistics 
show  an  Increase  in  crime  figures  of  22.8 Tr 
for  1967  over  1966.'  In  the  City  of  New  York, 
with  Its  80  precincts  In  Ave  boroughs,  and  a 
population  of  over  eight  million,  there  were 
in  1967  619  reported  homicides — called  "mur- 
ders"  in   the   report.-'  In   my  state   of   Vic- 
toria, with  a  population  of  over  three  mil- 
lion,   a    pro   rata   calculation    would    give    a 
figure  of  232  homicides — yet  the  actual  fig- 
ure   given    In    statistics   which    Include    In 
Australia  attempted  murder  and  manslaugh- 
ter, was  81   for  the  last  full  year  available 
(1965), 3  so  that  New  York  has  three  times 
as  high  a  reported  homicide  rate  per  1,000  of 
population   as   we   have.    For   the   whole   of 
Australia  (113  million  people)   the  total  was 
271  in  1965.  In  the  case  of  other  crimes  also, 
especially  crimes  of  violence,  the  New  York 
Incidence    Is    many    times    higher    than    In 
Victoria,  where  the  capital  city  of  Melbourne 
has  2 '4   million  of  the  3  million  odd  people 
of  the  state.  In  New  York  in  1967,  there  were 
over  22,000  serious  assaults;    in   the   whole 
of  Australia,  with   50  percent  more  p>eople, 
there   were   in    1965.    1,024   only.   There  were 
1,611    rapes   in   New   York   in    1967   and  257 
In  the  whole  of  Australia  in  1965.  There  were 
in  1967  121,000  burglaries  in  New  York,  and 
46,616  in  the  whole  of  Australia  in  1965.» ' 

This  kind  of  comparison  has  not  escaped 
the  notice  of  a  substantial  number  of  your 
citizens  who  In  the  past  year  or  two  have 
come  into  Australian  consulates  in  America, 
or  written  to  them,  with  comments  on  the 
violence  and  prevalence  of  crime  here,  and  a 
yearning  for  a  more  ordered  life  in  another 
land.  Migrants  notoriously  have  many  and 
varied  motives  for  migrating,  but  of  the  two 
or  three  thousand  per  year  who  in  the  last 
three  or  four  years  have  begun  to  migrate 
from  U.S.A.  to  Australia,  not  a  few  have 
said  frankly  that  they  wanted  a  securer  so- 
ciety for  themselves  and  especially  their 
children.  This  is  the  kind  of  "voting  with 
one's  feet"  which  the  Soviet  and  Eastern 
Germany  so  much  hate  to  see  In  their  own 
lands,  and  It  surely  should  and  must  put 
intelligent  and  patriotic  Americans  on  ur- 
gent Inquiry.  We  In  Australia  do  not  want  to 
encourage  migration  on  that  ground;  our 
own  society  Is  far  from  perfect,  and  we  have 
law  enforcement  problems  of  our  own.  We 
want  to  keep  you  as  our  great  and  powerful 
ally,  and  it  is  to  our  Interest  to  see  your 
society  ordered,  efficient,  contented,  prosper- 
ous and  powerful.  But  we  have  been  fortu- 
nate in  having  a  better  record,  as  I  believe,  of 
law  and  order.  Much  of  your  crime  no  doubt 
stems  from  the  vast  mixture  of  many  races. 
In  a  pioneering  land.  But  I  want  to  examine 
other  reasons,  especially  the  question  how 
much  this  may  nowadays  be  due  to  our  dif- 
ferent constitutional  histories. 

There  are  on  every  hand  today,  in  U.S.A., 
Committees  and  commissions  reporting  on 
crime  and  Its  threat  to  society.  Many  of 
them,  with  a  sympathy,  an  Insight,  and  a 
genuine  altruism  which  commands,  at  any 
rate  In  my  country,  the  same  warm  and  affec- 
tionate admiration  for  your  great  qualities  of 
generosity  and  compassion  as  your  fantastic 
foreign  aid  programmes  have  engendered  In 
two  generations,  are  recommending  vast  ex- 
penditures to  eradicate  poverty  and  sltims; 
and  who  could  deny  that  If  so  vast  an  objec- 
tive could  be  accomplished  many  of  the  pres- 
ent contributing  causes  of  crime  would  be 
reduced?  But  would  human  nature  be 
changed? 

I  fear  not.  Crime  Is  always  with  us.  Lawyers 


are  practical  people,  and  one  hears  today 

though  still  too  much  In  the  background 

some  responsible  voices  urging  a  revision  of 
the  whole  of  your  machinery  affecting  the 
detection  and  punishment  of  crime,  begin- 
ning (let  me  say  it  softly)  with  the  Bill 
of  Rights  Itself.  As  a  foreign  lawyer,  may  I 
briefly  tell  you  how  this  problem  strikes 
me? 

We  took  your  Federal  Constitution  as  our 
model  when  Australia  federated  In  1901.  We 
adopted  your  federal  plan.  In  that  the  Fed- 
eral Parliament  was  given  certain  exclusive 
legislative  powers  and  certain  powers  con- 
current with  those  of  the  States,  and  the 
States  were  left  as  the  repository  of  residuary 
sovereign  powers.  But  there  are  significant 
differences  between  our  system  and  yours. 
Most  Important  for  my  present  purpose,  we 
did  not  adopt  your  Bill  of  Rights  of  later 
constitutional  measures.  We  have  no  First 
Fourth.  Fifth.  Sixth  or  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments. There  are  no  entrenched  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  freedom  from  self-in- 
crimination of  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial 
and  the  assistance  of  counsel,  or  of  due  proc- 
ess. Our  founding  Conventions,  like  your 
own.  preferred  to  leave  these  rights  to  the 
British  common  law  which  we  both  inherited, 
and  to  local  legislation,  but  warned  by  your 
experience,  our  states  did  not  bargain  for 
a  Bill  of  Rights  as  the  price  of  adopting  the 
draft  constitution. 

None  the  less,  we  vigorously  maintain  that 
the  substance  of  all  those  rights  and  free- 
doms is  still  to  be  found  In  our  laws,  but 
almost  all  of  it  either  In  the  common  law 
which  we  Inherited  from  England,  and  have 
developed  by  Court  decisions,  or  In  the  stat- 
ute law  of  the  States  and  Territories— not 
In  the  Constitution  Itself.  And  after  a  Ume- 
tlme  In  the  law,  my  own  very  firm  opinion 
Is  that  we  are  Just  as  free  a  people  as  you 
are;  and  that  Indeed  we  are  better  off,  and 
our  legal  system  more  adaptable  to  chang- 
ing conditions  of  the  times,  without  any 
constitutional  Bill  of  Rights.  It  la  noteworthy 
that  in  several  parts  of  the  British  Domin- 
ions reform  has  rejected  the  adoption  of  true 
constitutional  guarantees  of  rights.* 

In  the  field  of  criminal  law;  the  times  are 
certainly  changing,  as  we  all  well  know. 
Modern  science  has  put  new  means  of  wrong- 
doing within  the  reach  of  everyone  who  Is 
evilly  disposed;  but  at  the  same  time  It  has 
put  new  means  of  detection  within  the 
reach  of  those  who  undertake  the  vitally 
essential  task  of  protecting  society  from  the 
criminal.  It  Is  one  of  the  theses  of  this  talk 
that  society  In  your  country,  and  to  a  less- 
er extent  In  mine  too.  Is  unwisely  weaken- 
ing to  Its  own  security  by  refusing  to  make 
full  and  proper  use  of  these  new  means  of 
detection.  An  exaggerated  liberalism  defends 
this  curious  abstention  in  the  name  of  per- 
sonal freedom,  forgetting  that  any  freedom 
worth  having  Is  freedom  under  the  law; 
that  no  Individual  freedom  Is  secure  or  last- 
ing except  In  an  ordered  society;  and  that 
you  cannot  have  order  without  law.  Just- 
ly and  firmly  administered.  The  cry  of  "civil 
liberties"  Is  a  great  vote  and  headline  get- 
ter, but  It  cannot  mean  Individual  license. 
In  an  Interesting  and  useful  book,  recently 
published,  two  Australian  professors  of  law 
have  said: 

"What  many  civil  libertarians  faU  to  real- 
ise Is  that  most  freedoms  Involve  abridge- 
ments of  the  freedoms  of  others." » 

There  Is  nothing  very  novel  In  that  state- 
ment, but  It  Is  a  useful  piece  of  analysis, 
which  Is  worth  repeating  again  and  again  In 
my  country  and  In  yours,  where  so  many 
social  and  legal  reformers  exhibit  more  emo- 
tion and  enthusiasm  than  they  do  historical 
knowledge  or  sound  Judgment.  Recently  one 
of  these  civil  liberties  bodies,  with  apparently 
unconscious  humour,  solemnly  proposed  leg- 
islation In  New  York  State  to  require  that 
the  police  obtain  Court  authorization  before 
using  undercover  agents  to  detect  breaches 
of  the  law.'  What  is  so  often  overlooked — 
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and  the  so-called  liberal  newspwtpers  and  peri- 
odicals are  by  no  means  blameless  In  this — 
is  that  Eis  individuals  become  more  enlight- 
ened, so  does  the  community  which  Is  the 
sum  of  them,  and  the  government  which  It 
sets  up.  Compared  with  most  countries  in  the 
world,  yours  and  mine  are  wonderfully  well 
governed  societies.  It  seems  to  me.  with  re- 
spect, to  be  of  the  most  arrant  nonsense  to 
behave  as  If  your  country,  or  mine,  is  In 
danger  of  becoming  a  police  state. 

The  parliamentary  and  executive  govern- 
ments you  and  we  elect  are  democratic;  they 
can  be  changed  through  the  ballot  box.  The 
police  and  other  authorities  whom  they  ap- 
point are  our  fellow  citizens,  and  their  pow- 
ers are  given  them  by  our  elected  representa- 
tives. Win  you  then  kindly  allow  a  stranger 
humbly  to  ask  why  In  this  country  so  many 
people — lawyers  Included — apppear  to  sus- 
pect constituted  authority  rather  than  re- 
spect It,  and  even  In  many  cases  to  revile  It? 
Constituted  authority — whether  we  feel  we 
can  Improve  It  or  not — Is  the  best  that  we 
have  been  able  to  put  between  ourselves  and 
anarchy,  and  we  should  never  forget  that. 

Let  me  now,  therefore,  say  something  about 
crime  and  punishment. 

It  Is  a  fine  thing  for  humanity  that  men 
are  now  beginning  to  understand  more  of 
the  human  mind  and  Its  functions,  as  In  the 
past  300  years  they  have  come  to  understand 
so  much  of  the  human  body.  But  In  this 
country,  as  In  mine,  enthusiasm  In  this  field 
outruns  Judgment,  and  there  Is  a  great  ten- 
dency to  forget  that  most  crime  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  rational  thought  by  persons  whose 
physical  and  chemical  processes  are  within 
what  modern  medicine  accepts  as  normal 
limits.  In  the  more  enlightened  countries  of 
the  western  world,  including  yours  and  mine, 
we  see  more  and  more  emphasis  on  the  re- 
form of  the  wrongdoer,  on  his  rehabilitation 
and  re-education,  and  on  the  objective  of  re- 
storing him,  if  possible,  as  a  useful  and  pro- 
ductive unit  of  society.  Yet  this  laudable  and 
constructive  policy  will  not  be  furthered  by 
making  It  more  difficult  for  society  to  con- 
vict the  wrongdoer,  whatever  It  does  to  him 
when  convicted.  Nor  will  It  be  furthered  by 
removing  or  weakening  the  fear  of  genuine 
punishment  and  retribution  for  the  properly 
convicted  wrongdoer.  Many  years  of  experi- 
ence in  the  criminal  Jurisdiction  have  con- 
vinced me  of  two  things — that  the  deliberate 
TVTongdoer  (who  is  responsible  for  most  of 
the  crime  statistics)  will  go  on  planning  and 
committing  crimes  so  long  as  he  tbItLks  the 
law  Is  weak  and  yielding  enough  to  give  him 
a  chance  to  evade  It.  and  that  he  will  have 
no  respect  for  a  legal  system  which  Is  marked 
by  feebleness  In  the  application  of  Its  sanc- 
tions,— I.e.,  of  Its  punishments  for  proven 
crime. 

I  hope  I  may  claim  that  In  all  the  years 
I  sat  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Victoria  In  Its 
criminal  Jurisdiction,  I  saw  to  It,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  that  every  accused  person 
arraigned  before  me  got  a  perfectly  fair  trial. 
But  once  fairly  convicted.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  essential  that  the  prisoner 
should  realise  that  in  the  legal  system  of  the 
community  he  encounters  an  immovable  ob- 
ject, a  force  Inevitably  stronger  than  the 
criminal  or  any  combination  of  criminals. 
EspeclaUy  did  I  find  this  to  be  so  with  the 
young  recidivist,  usually  the  product  of  an 
orphanage  and  a  refomxatory,  and  accus- 
tomed to  talk  Inferior  courts  out  of  any  real 
firmness  towards  him.  One  of  my  pet  aver- 
sions Is  the  magistrate  or  Judge,  uncomfort- 
able In  the  loneliness  of  Judicial  responsibil- 
ity, who  tells  a  prisoner,  "You  are  lucky  not 
to  get  a  heavier  sentence."  What  he  really 
means  Is,  "You  deserve  such  and  such  a 
penalty.  If  I  really  do  my  duty  to  the  com- 
munity, which  puts  me  here  to  administer 
the  law  for  Its  protection.  But  because  X  am 
too  weak  to  do  my  duty  I  will  let  ycm  off 
with  an  Inadequate  penalty."  In  Australia 
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we  are  plagued  by  a  few  such  people  at  every 
level  of  the  trial  courts;  in  America,  If  you 
are  firmer,  on  the  whole.  In  this  respect  than 
we  are,  I  strongly  hope  you  stay  that  way. 
Nothing — literally  nothing — so  undermines 
law  and  order  as  a  weak  and  maudlin  Bench. 
It  Is  even  better  to  be  muddleheaded  and 
strong,  than  clear-headed  and  weak.  In  the 
former  case  you  may  at  least  sometimes  be 
right  for  wrong  reasons. 

I  should  like  to  speak  to  you  now  of  some 
of  your  criminal  laws  and  procedures  which 
are  strange  to  a  British  lawyer. 

On  the  subject  of  election  of  Judges,  which 
touches  the  criminal  law  indirectly  but 
nevertheless  in  an  important  way,  I  would 
only  say  that  I  do  not  believe  there  would 
be  a  single  Judge  In  the  whole  British  Com- 
monwealth, which  universally  uses  appointed 
and  not  elected  Judges,  who  would  opt  lor 
your  system  of  Judicial  election  on  political 
party  tickets.  Only  those  who  serve  under  a 
system  of  life  appointment  like  your  Federal 
Judges  in  this  country,  and  the  State  Judges 
of  a  few  States  like  Massachusetts,  which 
never  gave  up  the  old  British  system,  fully 
enjoy  here  the  independence  and  the  prestige 
which  such  a  system  confers  everywhere  In 
the  British  Commonwealth  on  the  Judicial 
office.  Is  It  discourteous  to  ask  why  you  give 
that  status  to  some  and  not  to  others?  Which 
system  do  you  distrust?  Or  do  you  distrust 
both,  really,  and  so  stop  half-way? 

Your  system  of  appeals  In  criminal  cases, 
with  Its  extraordinary  delays — which.  If  I 
may  respectfully  say  so,  seem  Inexplicable  to 
the  rest  of  the  world — appears  to  be  partly 
a  product  of  your  entrenched  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  the  consequent  availability  to  a  con- 
victed defendant  of  appeals  to  the  Federal 
courts  on  constitutional  grounds  as  well  as, 
and  often  after,  appeals  to  the  appropriate 
State  courts  for  non-Federal  errors  of  other 
kinds.  What  I  see  here  makes  me  gratified 
that  we  do  not  have  such  a  parallel  system 
of  State  and  Federal  courts  as  you  do. 

In  my  country,  a  prisoner  convicted  of 
Indictable  crime  may,  generally  speaking,  ap- 
peal to  a  State  Full  Court,  and  by  special 
leave,  to  the  High  Court  and/or  to  the  Privy 
Council  in  London,  But  it  would  be  a  rare 
case  Indeed  where  finality  was  not  reached 
in  12  or  at  the  most  18  months.  In  the  normal 
case  the  time  is  much  shorter.  Here  so  many 
cases  go  on  for  years, — with  appeals,  injunc- 
tions, stays  of  execution,  rehearlngs,  recon- 
siderations, etc.,  etc., — that  the  rest  of  the 
world  marvels,  and  wonders  why  you  allow  it, 
and  what  real  benefit  society,  or  even  the 
individual,  gets  from  it  all.  If  you  had 
to  make  out  a  special  case  for  bail  on  ap- 
peal, appeals  might  become  really  urgent. 
If,  as  in  Australia,  Federal  jurisdiction  were 
conferred  on  your  State  courts,  so  that  con- 
stitutional points  could  be  decided  in  the 
same  appeal  as  non-Federal  points,  and  the 
Bin  of  Rights  were  made  subject  to  time 
limits,  might  not  that  help?  Justice  delayed 
Is  Justice  denied,  and  that  applies  to  the 
community  as  well  as  to  the  accused.  If  a 
criminal  trial  cannot  be  finally  disposed  of 
in,  say,  a  year,  or  at  the  outside  a  year  and 
a  half,  then  is  not  the  system  in  urgent  need 
of  amendment,  even  If  It  means  constitu- 
tional amendment? 

Has  your  system  become  too  slow  and 
cumbersome  for  your  vast  modern  society? 
How  can  it  be  streamlined  for  200  million 
people?  The  task  cannot  be  beyond  the  In- 
genuity of  American  lawyers  and  statesmen. 
Speaking  of  delays,  another  feature  of  your 
criminal  procedure  which  startles  an  English 
or  Australian  lawyer  is  your  method  of  Jury 
selection.  At  home  In  Victoria,  we  allow  eight 
premptory  challenges  in  non-capital  and 
twenty  in  capital  cases.  Even  In  a  murder 
trial,  with  two  accused,  or  a  felony  trial 
with  three  or  four  accused,  I  do  not  recollect 
ever  to  have  taken  more  than  half  a  day  to 
enpanel  a  Jury.  After  the  preemptory  chal- 
lenges are  exhausted,  an  accused  may  chal- 


lenge for  cause,  but  be  must  assign  and 
establish  the  cause  (for  example,  bias  or  per- 
sonal enmity),  and  the  court  will  determine 
the  issue.  Such  challenges  are  exceedingly 
rare,  and  in  a  lifetime  in  the  law,  I  never 
personally  encountered  an  instance  of  one, 
although  I  know  they  have  occurred  in 
Australia.  In  England,  by  the  way,  even  the 
preemptory  challenge  Is  not  used  to  any 
great  extent — or  at  all  events  It  used  not  to  be 
when  I  visited  those  courts. 

The  liberty  which  counsel  have,  in  so 
many  Jurisdictions  in  this  country,  of  ques- 
tioning Jurors  on  the  voir  dire  before  selec- 
tion, in  an  endeavor  to  ascertain  possible 
bias  or  disqualification,  and  which  takes 
up  so  much  time, — sometimes  running  Into 
days  of  a  trial. — Is  totally  unknown  in  Eng- 
land and  Australia.  Nor  is  it  allowed,  I  be- 
lieve, in  Massachusetts.  I  have  not  heard. — 
and  I  know  of  no  evidence  whatever  to  sup- 
port,— the  proposition  that  Jury  trials  in 
those  places  are  any  less  fair,  or  result  In 
any  greater  risk  of  wrongful  conviction. 

Nor,  finally,  do  we  permit  in  my  country 
the  interviewing  of  jurors  after  a  trial.  Nor 
will  an  appellate  court  act  en  evidence  de- 
rived from  such  interviews. 

If  I  had  had  time.  I  should  have  wished 
to  go  on  to  say  something  rather  more  fully 
of  self-incrimination,  confessions  to  the  po- 
lice, wire-tapping,  and  eavesdropping.  But 
this  is  a  luncheon  address,  and  I  have  al- 
ready been  allowed  in  this  country  the 
privilege  of  making  those  views  known  in 
law  schools  and  schools  of  police  science, 
and  In  their  Journals."  I  shall  say  only  a  few 
things,  and  briefly. 

I  believe  It  Is  now  time  to  remove,  both 
in  my  country  and  here,  the  privilege  against 
self-incrimination,  for  reasons  which  I  have 
elaborated  elsewhere. 

We  still  find  It  In  Australia  (as  you  did 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  until  quite  re- 
cently) a  sufficient  safeguard  against  im- 
proper procurement  and  use  of  confessions, 
to  rely  on  the  British  rule  that  a  confession 
should  be  proved  to  be  voluntary  in  the  legal 
sense.'  To  a  visitor  like  myself  it  seems,  with 
respect,  that  your  Supreme  Court.  In  the 
series  of  cases  culminating  in  the  Miranda 
decision,"  has  removed  to  the  exalted  and 
intractable  realm  of  constitutional  Invalid- 
ity much  detail  that  could  have  been  the 
subject  merely  of  reforms  in  police  proce- 
dure, of  rules  of  court,  of  better  Judicial  ap- 
pointments, and  of  the  exercise  of  a  sound 
discretion  in  the  trial  courts.  It  is  this  same 
view  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey 
seems  to  me  recently  to  have  been  urging. 
Over-elaboration  of  the  constitutional  guar- 
antees avoids  or  prevents  convictions  in  many 
cases  where  no  sensible  Jurist  could  other- 
wise allege  unfairness,  and  merely  punishes 
the  community  as  a  whole  by  giving  un- 
necessarily wide  protection  to  the  criminal 
classes;  and  all  this,  one  fears,  in  a  mere 
crusade  against  the  backwardness  of  some 
State  courts  and  legislatures.  I  know  many 
lawyers  postulate  the  existence  of  dishonest 
police,  but  the  remedy  In  that  case  surely  Is 
to  Improve  the  quality  and  standard  of  po- 
lice work,  to  test  police  evidence,  and  to 
educate  the  police  to  provide  corroboration 
of  it — not  to  render  police  evidence  wholly 
unavailable,  where  the  common  law  has  al- 
ways admitted  it.  The  police  are,  after  all. 
and  are  likely  to  remain,  society's  principal 
executive  agency  for  the  investigation  and 
proof  of  crime.  The  police  forces  of  this  coun- 
try could,  in  my  respectful  opinion,  even 
though  some  of  them  may  need  reform  or 
Improvement,  do  with  a  lot  more  genuine 
support  and  encouragement  from  the  mass 
media  and  the  academic  lawyers  of  America. 
Evidence  ot^alhed  by  wrongful  searches 
and  seizures,"  or  otherwise  Illegally  obtained," 
or  resulting  from  wrongly  obtained  confes- 
sions," Is  as  admissible  in  Australia  (and  in 
England)  as  any  other  evidence,  if  it  is  rele- 
vant, even  though  steps  may  be  taken  to  pun- 
ish by  other  process  the  persons  guilty  of  the 
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Illegality.  It  used  to  be  so  also  in  this  and 
many  other  American  States.  Can  you  any 
longer  afford  the  highly  technical  and  ex- 
pensive, but  quite  recently  acquired,  luxury 
of  excluding  it? 

We  have  In  Australia  some  restrictions  on 
wiretapping,  but  there  Is  a  strong  opinion 
in  favour  of  reducing  them.  We  have  no 
restrictions  on  eavesdropping  of  "bugging", 
and  we  have  never  found  It  necessary  to  In- 
vent a  "right  of  privacy"  to  Justify  any  such 
laws.  Such  bugging  aa  may  be  used  does  not 
prevent  12  million  Australians  leading  rea- 
sonably comfortable  lives  without,  appar- 
ently, any  of  the  evil  consequences  contem- 
plated by  so  many  American  writers  of  books 
and  magazine  articles.  And  so  far  as  I  know, 
5  million  people  in  Great  Britain  exist  well 
enough  without  any  such  restrictions. 

Personally,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  mod- 
ern provisions  against  wiretapping,  and  the 
outcry  agolnst  mechanical  eavesdropping, 
so  far  as  they  affect  the  detection  and  proof 
of  crime,  have  been  taken  far  too  far,  and 
that  Intelligent  legislators  and  Judges  must 
before  long  return  to  that  view. 

My  general  feeling  on  these  matters.  If 
I  may  respectfully  state  it  as  a  foreign  law- 
yer. Is  that.  In  your  enthusiasm  for  liberal- 
Ism  at  all  costs,  you  are,  perceptibly  more 
than  we  are  in  Australia,  throwing  the  baby 
out  with  the  bath  water.  It  is  no  good  mak- 
ing individual  liberty  so  cast-iron,  by  con- 
stitutional guarantees,  that  one's  nelghbotir 
can  rob  one,  or  rape  one's  daughter,  with  a 
better  chance  of  escaping  justice  than  in 
other  civilised  countries.  How  stands  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  In  that 
situation?  It  is  indeed  an  empty  freedom,  a 
vain  Individual  liberty,  which  is  accom- 
panied by  a  significantly  Increased  risk  to 
oneself  or  one's  family  of  being  the  victim 
of  crime.  What  is  the  real  value  of  greater 
individual  liberty,  so-called,  if  it  is  obtained 
at  the  price  of  making  crime  harder  to  de- 
tect and  punish,  and  therefore  safer  to  com- 
mit? What  is  the  real  value  to  a  decent  law- 
abiding  citizen  of  being  in  less  danger  of 
possible  abuse  of  power  by  the  police,  but 
In  greater  danger  of  fraud,  theft,  violence  or 
death  from  criminals  large  and  small,  or- 
ganised or  unorganised? 

Have  not  your  State  courts,  legislatures. 
and  police  lost  stature  through  the  recent 
constitutional  decisions?  I  have  also  noticed, 
personally,  a  tendency  even  among  some 
reputable  citizens  to  revert  to  the  practice 
of  carrying  arms — a  sign  of  Increasing  social 
insecurity.  There  Is,  in  those  circumstances, 
danger  of  some  reversion  to  private  or  local 
mob  vengeance,  on  the  ground  that  the  law 
is  powerless  or  Insufficiently  effective.  You 
have  recently  seen  in  this  city  violence  ap- 
plied by  the  family  of  a  victim  to  a  con- 
fessed murderer  freed  by  what  seems,  even 
to  a  foreign  lawyer,  at  best  a  romantic  tech- 
nicality, and  at  worst  a  piece  of  social  In- 
justice. One  trusts  that  that  made  us  all 
reflect,  not  on  the  nobility  of  the  legal  sys- 
tem, but  on  its  inefficiency.  Sooner  or  latei*. 
may  not  the  American  people  be  forced  back 
upon  a  substantial  revision  of  "constitu- 
tional rights"  as  presently  interpreted — 
either  by  the  Supreme  Court's  reversal  of 
some  of  Its  decisions,  or  by  constitutional 
amendment. — and  upon  a  vast  expediting  of 
criminal  processes?  Is  the  present  achieve- 
ment, in  terms  of  law  and  order,  the  best 
this  ereat  country  can  do?  If  not.  do  you 
credit  the  proposition  that  you  can  buy  all 
the  Improvement  you  need  by  merely  sub- 
sidising more  prosperity  and  lelsi're''  Must 
you  not  also. — Indeed  must  you  not  as  a 
matter  of  at  least  equal  priority, — with  en- 
ergy, with  courage,  and  with  a  measure  of 
ruthlessness  born  of  a  new  urgency. — set 
about  the  vigorous  and  extensive  legal  and 
constitutional  reforms  necessary  to  achieve, 
so  far  as  human  measures  can  do  it,  the 
really  swift  detection  and  the  speedy,  cer- 
tain, and  final  punishment  of  criminal 
offenders? 


1  believe  one  Important  difference  between 
law  and  order,  your  model,  and  law  and  or- 
der, our  model,  is  that  we  obstinately  re- 
gard that  principle  as  a  vital  bulwark  of 
civil  liberty. 
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SAFETY  AND  THE  AIR  TAXI 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 21,  1971,  a  twin-engine  Chicago 
and  Southern  Airlines  plane  crashed 
while  approaching  the  Peoria,  III.,  air- 
port, killing  all  14  passengers  and  a  crew 
of  two.  The  plane  was  coming  in  under 
a  300-foot  cloud  ceiling  when  it  hit  elec- 
tric powerlines  about  100  feet  above  the 
ground. 

Recently,  it  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  Chicago  and  Southern  had  been 
involved  in  three  previous  fatal  crashes 
and  a  number  of  nonfatal  mishaps. 
Surely,  much  of  this  information  was 
available  to  the  Illinois  Commerce  Com- 
mission when  it  awarded  the  lucrative 
Chicago-Springfield  route  to  Chicago  and 
Southern  Airlines.  My  purpose  today, 
however,  is  not  to  criticize  State  ofiBcials, 
but  to  highlight  a  situation  which  I  fear 
may  be  symptomatic  of  greater  problems 
in  one  part  of  this  Nation's  aviation 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  several  newspaper  articles  re- 
porting the  Peoria  crash  and  its  after- 
math be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Oct.  22,  1971] 

Crash  Site  "Like  the  Foxtrth  of  Jult" 

Peoria. — Farmer  Robert  Johnson,  first  man 
to  reach  the  scene  of  Thursday's  plane  crash 
near  here,  described  it  as  looking  "like  the 
Fourth  of  July." 

The  Chicago  &  Southern  Airlines  plane, 
bound  for  Peoria  and  Spingfield  from  Chi- 
cago, fell  Into  a  field  adjoining  Johnson's 
farm  on  Cameron  Lane,  about  two  mUes  from 
the  Greater  Peoria  Airport. 

The  plane,  which  Johnson  said  caught  fire 
after  striking  a  hlgh-tenslon-wire  tower,  fell 
on  the  farm  of  Julius  McCluagge,  adjacent  to 
Johnson's. 

SOUND    NOT    NORMAL 

Johnson  said  he  and  his  wife,  Susan,  were 
eating  lunch  when  they  heard  the  plane's 
engines  at  about  12:50  p.m.  Mrs.  Johnson 
told  her  husband:  "It  sounds  unusual.  It 
seems  to  be  slow." 

Said  Johnson:  "A  few  years  ago  we  had  an 
explosion  in  a  strip  mine  near  here,  and  that 
thing  today  sounded  Just  like  that.  I  saw  a 
huge  ball  of  fire  after  the  plane  landed.  It 
sounded  like  cases  of  dynamite  going  up. 

two  towers 

"I  drove  out  there  and  it  was  burning  real 
bad.  I  did  a  lot  of  hollering  but  nobody  an- 
swered. It  was  real  foggy  and  the  flames  were 
pretty  high." 

Mrs.  Johnson  added  that  the  sound  she 
heard  was  "like  a  bomb."  She  said  she  looked 
out  her  window  and  saw  in  the  distance  "a 
large  btdi  of  fire  and  smoke  rolling  into 
the  air." 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Today,  Oct.  22,  1971) 
Identify  10  Victims  of  Peoria  Air  Crash 

Ten  of  the  16  persons  aboard  the  ill-fated 
Chicago  &  Southern  plane  have  been  tenta- 
tively identified  thru  the  passenger  list  or 
thru  papers  found  on  their  bodies. 

Because  of  the  severity  of  the  crash,  Peoria 
Coimty  Coroner  Horace  Payton  said  he  was 
trying  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  remain- 
ing six  thru  dental  records. 

I>ead  are : 

Morris  J.  Wexler,  44,  of  2626  N.  Lake  View 
Av.,  a  prominent  attorney  who  was  on  his  way 
to  Springfield  to  meet  with  Gov.  Ogilvie.  He 
was  to  report  on  the  Governor's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Organizing  Uniform  Codes  for 
State  Prisons  and  to  testify  before  a  House 
committee  on  his  investigation  of  the  1968 
Presidential  election  vote  fraud. 

A  1950  graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School,  he 
served  on  a  number  of  Chicago  and  Illinois 
Bar  Association  committees  and  as  counsel 
to  state  legislative  committees  and  state 
commissions. 

An  Independent  Democrat,  he  was  slated 
in  1970  by  the  Republicans  for  the  Illinois 
Appellate  Court,  but  his  campaign  was  un- 
successful. 

Wexler  also  was  president  of  the  John 
Howard  Association,  a  prison  watchdog  group. 
In  1962  and  at  the  same  time  served  as  vice 
president  of  the  Illinois  Academy  of  Crim- 
inology. 

Emerson  T.  Chandler,  50  of  215  Maple  Ct., 
Lake  Forest,  was  president  of  the  Civic  Fed- 
eration of  Illinois,  a  taxpayer  watchdog  group, 
from  1965  to  1968.  He  wes  a  partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Sldley  &  Austin,  1  First  National 
Plaza. 

Timothy  Selleck,  25  of  8970  Parkslde  Dr., 
Des  Plalnes,  director  of  governmental  affairs 
of  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society,  the  chief 
lobby  group  for  medical  legislation  In  the 
state. 

A  University  of  Illinois  political  science 
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graduate,  he  had  worked  for  passage  of  the 
Drug  Labeling  Act,  the  Blood  Hepatitis  Act 
and  a  drug  abuse  law  allowing  minors  to 
legally  consent  to  treatment  for  drug  abuse. 

Robert  S.  Anderson  Jr.,  31  of  1512  Dart- 
mouth Lane,  Deerfield,  was  identified  by 
A.  O.  Becker  &  Co.,  Inc.,  as  vice  president  and 
manager  of  the  firm's  Chicago  commercial 
paper  department.  He  had  been  with  the 
company  since  1965. 

John  L.  Hendrlckson,  26,  of  10353  Dear- 
love  Rd.,  Des  Plalnes,  who  Joined  the  Becker 
firm  in  1969  and  also  was  a  member  of  the 
commercial  paper  department.  Both  he  and 
Anderson  were  en  route  to  Peoria  on 
business,  a  company  spokesman  said. 

Roger  C.  Ganobcik,  28.  of  1146  Morse  Av., 
an  attorney  with  the  Illinois  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  University  and  the  University  of 
Chicago  Law  School. 

Richard  Hoerger,  35,  of  1817  N.  Lincoln 
Park  West,  was  an  attorney  with  the  firm  of 
Palmer  and  Hoerger,  10  S.  La  Salle  St.,  and 
a  lobbyist  for  Peoples  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Co. 

Donald  L.  Pollack,  of  Chicago,  chief  per- 
sonnel officer  for  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security,  Illinois  Department  of  Labor. 

Frank  Hansen,  the  pilot,  and  president  of 
Chicago  &  Southern  Airlines. 

Robert  MuUer,  the  copilot. 

The  coroner's  office  was  still  attempting  to 
learn  the  identity  of  the  following,  whose 
names  appeared  on  the  manifest  without  ad- 
dresses; Terry  Green,  P.  Welsler,  R.  Peters, 
E.  Anderson,  P.  Thomas,  and  William  Carson. 


Peoria  Crash  That  Killed  16  Was  4th  Dis- 
aster FOR  Airline 
(By  John  Camper) 

Springfield,  III. — The  airplane  crash  that 
killed  16  persons  near  Peoria  was  the  fourth 
fatal  accident  In  seven  years  on  airlines  run 
by  Frank  Hansen,  the  pilot  who  died  in  the 
wreck. 

Hansen's  airlines  also  were  involved  In  at 
least  five  other  accidents  and  slapped  with 
at  least  four  violations  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  since  1967. 

Federal  investigators  at  the  Peoria  crash 
scene  Friday  were  checking  reports  that  the 
modified  Beechcraft  E-18  was  faulty.  Pilots 
for  the  line  reportedly  had  complained  about 
the  converted  turboprop's  performance. 

The  Illinois  Commerce  Commission  took 
no  notice  of  the  accidents  or  violations  a 
year  ago  when  it  gave  the  lucrative  Chicago- 
Springfield  route  to  Hansen's  latest  airline, 
Chicago  &  Southern. 

The  air  route  between  Chicago's  Meigs 
Field  and  Springfield  is  used  extensively  by^ 
state  officials,  lobbyists  and  attorneys  with" 
business  in  the  capital. 

The  commerce  commission  awarded  the 
route  to  Chicago  &  Southern  last  October, 
four  months  after  the  previous  franchise 
holder.  Commuter  Airlines,  went  bankrupt, 
mainly  because  of  losses  on  its  Chicago- 
Detroit  run. 

Commuter  was  taken  over  by  Hub  Airlines 
of  Port  Wayne,  Ind.,  which  ran  planes  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Springfield  for  the  four 
months  between  Commuter's  bankruptcy  and 
the  award  of  the  route  to  Chicago  and 
Southern.  Hub.  which  expected  to  be  allowed 
to  keep  the  route,  is  appealing  the  com- 
merce commission  action  to  the  Illinois  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  Springfield  City  Council  and  the 
Springfield  Airport  Authority  officially  op- 
posed the  state  commerce  commission's 
awarding  of  the  route  to  Chicago  &  Southern. 
The  commerce  commission  decision  was 
branded  "arbitrary  and  contrary  to  public 
policy,  public  convenience,  necessity  and 
welfare." 

The  airport  board  wrote  the  PAA  and  the 
commerce  commission  last  July  20,  outlining 
Incidents  the  board  said  had  been  reported 
to  the  airport  security  office. 

OXVIII 85 — Part  2 


In  its  letter  the  board  also  noted  reports 
of  one-engine  landings  by  Southern,  which 
files  primarily  two-engine  aircraft,  by  planes 
with  engine  trouble. 

The  PAA  and  commerce  commission  also 
received  official  letters  of  complaint  from 
John  Lanlgan,  Dlinois  commissioner  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations. 

Lanlgan  wrote  that  he  had  "frequently 
warned  others  not  to  use  the  airline"  be- 
cause of  Its  safety  record.  He  said  the  com- 
mission told  him  his  complaint  would  be 
taken  under  consideration. 

Lanlgan  noted  that  air  commuter  firms 
are  not  as  closely  regulated  as  larger  air- 
lines. He  said  there  should  be  stricter  regula- 
tions governing  the  alr-taxl  companies. 

A  commission  spokesman  said  Friday  that 
airline  safety  Is  a  federal  matter,  and  that 
the  commission  deals  mainly  with  schedul- 
ing, regulation  of  insurance  and  the  economic 
aspects  of  airlines  operations. 

But  commission  Chairman  David  Arm- 
strong Friday  contended  that  the  commission 
tried  to  keep  the  airlines  under  surveillance. 

"We  even  had  this  (particular)  plane 
checked  and  ridden  by  people  (acting)  on 
our  behalf,  and  they  found  it  to  be  satis- 
factory," Armstrong  said. 

Hansen  was  president  of  Chicago  &  South- 
ern. He,  his  co-pilot  and  the  plane's  14  pas- 
sengers were  killed  Thursday  when  the  plane 
struck  a  utility  line  when  attempting  to  land 
at  the  Peoria  Airport. 

The  previous  fatal  crashes  involved  Chicago 
&  Southern  and  a  number  of  other  airlines 
owned  by  Hansen,  some  of  which  were  the 
same  airline  under  different  names.  They  in- 
cluded Airways  Inc.,  Mid  Continent  Airways 
Inc.  and  Hansen  Air  Activities. 

The  most  recent  fatal  crash  occurred  last 
Aug.  27  when  a  charter  plane  operated  by 
Chicago  &  Southern  crashed  Into  a  home  in 
the  Cleveland  suburb  of  Pairvlew  Park,  kill- 
ing the  pilot  and  the  owner  of  the  house 
and  injuring  two  other  persons. 

On  Oct.  29,  1967,  a  Mid  Continent  plane 
crashed  into  a  tree-covered  ridge  near  Iron 
Mountain,  Mich.,  killing  the  pilot  but  caus- 
ing no  other  Injuries. 

And  on  March  8,  1964,  a  DC-3  owned  by 
Midco  Leasing  Inc..  with  a  crew  supplied 
by  Hansen  Air  Activities,  crashed  into  a 
building  near  O'Hare  Airport,  killing  one 
person. 

Hansen's  airlines  were  Involved  In  a  num- 
ber of  minor,  but  frightening,  mishaps  that 
caused  no  Injuries. 

Only  last  Tuesday,  a  Chicago  &  Southern 
plane  from  Chicago  blew  a  tire  landing  at 
Springfield's  Capitol  Airport  and  skidded  off 
the  runway. 

Last  Nov.  23,  a  Chicago  &  Southern  plane 
broke  a  landing  gear  on  landing  at  the 
Springfield  airport  and  skidded  along  the 
runway  on  Its  vjrlng. 

On  Dec.  11,  1968,  an  Airways  Inc.  plane  left 
the  runway  at  O'Hare  Airport  In  a  crosswlnd, 
ran  onto  the  grass  and  hit  a  concrete  marker, 
causing  substantial  damage  to  the  aircraft. 

On  Jan.  9,  1968,  the  landing  gear  on  a  Mid 
Continent  plane  collapsed  at  O'Hare  Airport, 
causing  mmor  damage  and  no  Injuries. 

And  on  Oct.  10,  1967,  a  Mid  Continent  air 
mall  plane  ran  off  the  runway  at  Marquette, 
Mich.,  after  the  pilot  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
abort  the  takeoff.  The  crash  caused  extensive 
damage  to  the  nose  gear,  both  propellors,  the 
fuselage  and  the  canopy. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration  records 
show  Hansen  and  Mid  Continent  paid  $750 
in  fines  for  four  violations  of  PAA  regula- 
tions in  1967.  Two  were  for  operating  over- 
weight planes,  one  was  for  falimg  to  have 
an  annual  Inspection  on  an  airplane  and 
the  fourth  was  for  falling  to  have  a  six- 
month  instrument  check. 

In  awarding  the  Chlcago-Sprlng^eld  route 
to  Chicago  &  Southern,  the  state  commerce 
commission  took  note  of  several  paperwork 
violations  of  PAA  regulations  by  Hub,  but  did 


not  mention  Chicago  &  Southern's  safety 
record  nor  the  PAA  fines  levied  against  Han- 
sen. 

The  main  point  the  commission  made  In 
favor  of  Chicago  and  Southern  was  that 
It  "has  demonstrated  an  ability  and  a  wlll- 
mgness  to  conduct  prudent  and  financially 
responsible  operations."  The  commission 
pointed  out  that  Hub  was  in  debt,  but  Hub 
said  this  was  because  of  another  falling  air- 
line It  had  acquired. 

The  ICC  also  said  Chicago  &  Southern 
could  effect  "substantial  economies"  by  In- 
cluding several  Peoria  stops  on  Its  dally 
Chlcago-Sprmgfield  runs.  This  particularly 
angered  Springfield  public  officials,  because 
Hub  had  been  making  nonstop  flights. 

"Service  between  Peoria  and  Chicago  Is  not 
Involved  In  •  this  case,"  complained  the 
Springfield  council  and  airport  authority  in 
their  p)etitlon  for  a  commerce  commission 
rehearing  (which  was  denied).  The  petition 
also  contended  that  "Hub  has  maintenance 
facilities  surpassed  by  only  four  or  five  of  the 
commuter  air  carriers  in  the  country,  while 
Chicago  &  Southern  has  none." 

The  Springfield  complaint  went  on:  "The 
past  record  of  the  management  of  Chicago  & 
Southern  was  not  Investigated  but  ignored. 
Had  a  proper  Investigation  been  made,  the 
violations  .  .  .  would  have  been  disclosed. 
These  Include  fatal  accidents." 


[From   Chicago   Dally   News,    Oct.    23.    1971] 

Pilots  Sat  Airline  Broke  Safety  Rules 

(By  Robert  Signer) 

Former  pilots  and  mechanics  of  Chicago  & 
Southern  Airlines  have  given  statements  to 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  charg- 
ing the  airline  violated  federal  safety  re- 
quirements. The  Daily  News  learned  Satur- 
day. 

One  of  the  airline's  turboprops  crashed 
Thursday  near  Peoria,  killing  all  16  persons 
aboard. 

The  pilots  and  mechanics — all  of  whom 
have  federal  llcerLses — said  they  told  the  PAA 
their  employer  refused  to  remedy  what  one 
source  called  a  "very  bad  system." 

The  employes  were  among  a  number  of 
pilots  and  mechanics  either  fired  or  put  on 
furlough  in  late  August  and  early  Septem- 
ber in  a  dispute  over  union  membership. 

In  statements  to  two  FAS  officials  from 
the  Springfield  office.  John  Dorsey  and  John 
Bloom,  the  pilots  and  mechanics  said  they 
made  these  charges: 

PAA  requirements  about  duty  time  and  rest 
periods  for  pilots  were  violated  in  a  number 
of  instances. 

Maximum  weight  requirements  for  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  aircraft  flown  by  Chicago  & 
Southern  were  sometimes  violated. 

Time  allowed  for  maintenance  of  aircraft 
between  flights  was  often  Insufficient. 

Important  testing  equipment  was  not 
provided  in  some  Instances. 

Peter  Cleary,  the  airline's  director  of  main- 
tenance, refused  to  comment  on  the  charges. 
Benjamin  Newman,  the  company's  vice  presi- 
dent and  top  officer,  could  not  be  reached. 

The  company's  president,  Frank  Hansen, 
was  the  pUot  of  the  plane  that  crashed 
Thursday. 

Roy  William  True,  who  worked  for  Chicago 
&  Southern  for  two  months  last  summer  until 
he  was  furloughed  Sept.  1,  said  he  had  once 
been  scheduled  to  fly  as  co-pilot  on  one  of 
the  airline's  DHC-6  'Twin  Otter  aircraft  for  20 
hours  In  one  25-hour  period. 

He  said  he  was  the  co-pilot  on  a  flight  that 
left  St.  Louis  at  8  p.m.  last  Aug.  27  and  that 
landed  eventually  at  Minneapolis  at  3  a.m. 
He  said  he  took  off  again  8  a.m.  Aug.  28  and 
was  flying  constantly  until  9  p.m.  that  night, 
when  the  plane  landed  In  Peoria. 

PAA  regulations  say  a  pilot  can  fly  only 
a  total  of  10  hours  in  a  14-hour  period  and 
only  if  he  has  rested  10  hours  beforehand. 
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True,  who  Is  27,  Is  licensed  both  as  a  co- 
pilot and  a  mechanic. 

At  times  when  he  served  as  co-pllot,  he 
said,  "I  was  Just  hoping  it  would  fly."  He  said 
the  company  didn't  always  provide  the  neces- 
sary equipment  for  safety  checks.  Other 
pilots  and  mechanics  made  the  same  charge. 

True  said,  for  example,  that  static  testers 

necessary  for  a  sensitive  check  of  altimeters 
—were  not  provided  In  a  number  of  Instances. 
Another  former  employe,  a  licensed  me- 
chanic for  24  years  who  has  a  federal  Inspec- 
tor's rating,  charged  there  was  not  always 
sufficient  time  between  flights  for  mainte- 
nance. 

"It  wasn't  really  what  you  would  call  un- 
safe, but  you  have  to  ask  where  you  draw 
the  line,"  the  employe  said.  He  asked  his 
name  be  withheld. 

"It  seemed  that  we  Just  couldn't  get  our 
maintenance  schedule  organized,"  he  said. 
He  said  maintenance  work  could  be  done  only 
at  night  because  Chicago  &  Southern  used 
space  leased  from  Manufacturers  Air  Trans- 
port Service,  an  air  freight  hauler. 

Edward  Games,  42,  who  was  captain  of  a 
DHC-6  Twin  Otter  for  the  company,  said  he 
had  flown  the  aircraft  with  excessive  weight 
loads  a  number  of  times  on  the  Sprlngfield- 
Melgs  Field  route  along  which  the  16  were 
killed  Thursday. 

Carnes  said  a  Twin  Otter  was  permitted  to 
weigh  a  total  of  11.579  pounds,  but  that,  be- 
cause of  fuel  needs  and  full  passenger  loads, 
he  sometimes  exceeded  the  limit. 

In  the  union  dispute  with  the  company, 
eight  employes  were  petitioning  for  an  elec- 
tion to  decide  whether  to  Join  Teamisters 
Local  627. 

Jim  Feree.  a  field  examiner  for  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  in  Peoria,  said  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  election  has  been  com- 
pleted, but  no  action  had  been  taken. 

Feree  said  the  company  had  filed  charges 
with  the  NLRB  charging  threats  had  been 
made  against  employes  to  force  them  to  vote 
for  membership.  The  board's  examining  team 
Friday  dismissed  the  charges. 
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[From  Chicago  Today] 

Report  Unsafe  Record  Ignored 

(By  Edward  T   Pound) 

Springfield,  III.— The  Illinois  Commerce 
Commission  was  accused  of  "blatant  dis- 
regard of  the  public  Interest"  last  year  when 
It  granted  the  coveted  air  taxi  route  between 
Chicago  and  Springfield  to  Chicago  and 
Southern  Airlines,  Inc. 

A  Chicago  and  Southern  aircraft  yester- 
day crashed  near  the  Greater  Peoria  Air- 
port, killing  16  persons  and  placing  the  spot- 
light on  the  bad  safety  record  compiled  by 
the  management  of  Chicago  and  Southern. 

The  Commerce  Commission  in  late  1970 
awarded  the  lucrative  route  to  Chicago  and 
Southern  despite  vigorous  protests  lodged  by 
the  Springfield  Airport  Authority  and  the 
city  of  Springfield. 

At  the  time  the  two  Springfield  groups 
accused  the  Commerce  Commission,  a  regu- 
latory agency,  of  refusing  to  Investigate — 
and  even  ignoring — documented  evidence  of 
a  poor  safety  record  on  the  part  of  Chicago 
and  Southern  management. 

The  Airport  Authority,  which  operates  the 
Capitol  airport  here,  and  the  city  charged 
In  November  of  last  year  that  the  Commerce 
Commission  approved  Chicago  and  Southern 
despite  hearings  which  showed  that  the  air- 
line 'did  not  maintain  and  operate  adequate 
aircraft  and  had  no  maintenance  and  renair 
facilities." 

The  two  Springfield  protesters  also  con- 
cluded : 

"The  commission  acted  in  blatant  disre- 
gard of  the  public  Interest  by  granting  a 
certificate  to  a  carrier  [Chicago  and  South- 
ern) which  has  never  demonstrated  an  abil- 
ity to  operate  profitably  and  which  is  man- 
aged by  a  chief  executive  officer  whose  safety 
record    manifestly    demonstrates    that    the 


commission's  order  is  detrimental  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Illinois  " 
In  unsuccessfully  asking  the  Commerce 
Commission  to  reconsider  Its  approval  of 
Chicago  and  Southern,  the  two  petitioners 
contended  that  the  aircraft  then  being  used 
by  the  carrier  were  manufactured  In  1941 
and  1943. 

They  charged  further  that  "spare  parts  for 
the  air  frame  are  no  longer  manufactured  " 
The  protest  petition  was  also  sharply  crit- 
ical of  Frank  Hansen,  president  of  Chicago 
and  Southern  and  one  of  yesterday's  16  crash 
victims.  Hansen  was  pUotlng  the  plane. 

The  petitioners  listed  various  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  and  other  federal  records 
which  showed  numerous  past  safety  viola- 
tions by  Hansen  and  aviation  operations  with 
which  he  was  associated. 

Thru  records  of  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board,  the  Springfield  protesters 
also  said  they  had  documented  at  least  two 
crashes,  in  1964  and  1967,  In  which  persons 
were  killed  in  planes  operated  by  Hansen- 
connected  aviation  operations. 

Chicago  and  Southern  was  awarded  the 
route  in  a  commission  order  Oct.  28  of 
last  year.  The  firm  had  applied  to  the  Com- 
merce Commission  for  authority  to  fly  pas- 
sengers and  property  between  the  state  cap- 
Ital  and  Meigs  Field  In  conjunction  with  Its 
already  existing  taxi  service  between  Peoria 
and  Chicago. 

After  Chicago  and  Southern  got  the  go- 
ahead,  reports  circulated  here  that  the  firm 
had  benefited  from  "political  clout."  Spokes- 
men for  the  carrier  denied  the  allegations 
at  the  time. 

Thruout  the  Commerce  Commission  hear- 
ings the  airline  was  represented  by  a  law 
arm  In  which  Francis  P.  Lorenz.  a  former 
state  public  works  director,  was  a  partner 

Last  November.  Lorenz,  a  Democrat  was 
elected  a  state  Appellate  Court  Judge  In 
Chicago  and  Ironically,  his  opponent  was 
Atty.  Morris  J.  Wexler,  one  of  yesterday's 
16  crash  victims.  ' 

Asked  about  his  role.  If  any,  in  getting 
Chicago  and  Southern  the  route,  Lorenz  told 
Chicago  Today: 

"Hansen  came  Into  the  office  one  day  and 
wanted  us  to  represent  him.  I  turned  him 
over  to  William  Ward,  then  one  of  my  part- 
ners, and  he  handled  it  because  he  was  more 
familiar  with  the  Commerce  Commission 
Duslness  than  1. 1  never  handled  the  account  " 
In  deciding  in  favor  of  Chicago  and  South- 
ern, the  commission  said  that  the  firm  "has 
demonstrated  an  ability  and  a  willingness  to 
conduct  prudent  and  financially  responsible 
operations  and.  with  the  Inclusion  of  Spring- 
field-Chicago service,  should  have  an  eco- 
nomically viable  system  of  operations." 

The  commission  held  that,  although  Chi- 
cago and  Southern  had  at  one  point  Incurred 
substantial  financial  deficits.  Its  activities 
had  been  "financially  marginal." 

The  city  of  Springfield  and  the  local  air- 
port authority,  in  calling  the  commission 
order  "frivolous"  and  "impertinent."  charged 
there  were  examples  of  crashes  involving 
Hansen-connected  aviation  operations  which 
resulted  in  death. 

They  cited,  for  example,  a  crash  In  Aurora- 
vllle.  Wis.,  in  1967  in  which  the  pilot  was 
killed.  The  plane  was  operated  by  Mid-Con- 
tinent Airlines.  Inc.,  which  they  said  was 
owned  by  Hansen  and  headquartered  in 
Morris,  m. 

Moreover,  the  Springfield  groups  con- 
tended, there  were  numerous  FAA  violations 
against  Mid-Continent,  including  violations 
Of  maximum  weight  regulations  and  oper- 
ating an  aircraft  without  proper  Inspection. 

Hansen  himself  was  cited  for  operating  a 
plane  in  October.  1967.  without  having  had 
an  Instrument  check  by  an  authorized  check 
pilot  within  the  preceding  six  months. 

Commerce  Commission  files  also  showed 
that  In  May.  1969.  Mld-Contlnent  was  In- 
formed by  the  FAA  that  It  had  not  maln- 
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talned  a  satisfactory  operations  manual.  Aa 
a  result,  the  federal  agency  threatened  to 
suspend  the  firm's  air  taxi  commercial  op- 
erator certificate. 

The  threat  was  not  carried  out  because 
Mld-Contlnent  discontinued  Its  air  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  one 
of  these  articles,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Ilhnois  Commerce  Commission  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  airline  safety  is  a  Federal 
matter  and  that  the  State  commission 
was  concerned  primarily  with  scheduUng 
regulation  of  insurance,  and  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  airline  regulation.  This 
may  be  the  case,  but  it  is  little  comfort  to 
the  16  people  killed  in  the  Peoria  crash 
that  their  safety  and  well-being  was  not 
a  prime  consideration  of  State  aviation 
authorities. 

I  do  not  seek  to  condemn  State  aviation 
officials.  On  the  contraiy,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  excellent  work  which  these 
men  and  women  are  doing.  I  do.  however 
seek  to  raise  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  Federal  and  State  avia- 
tion officials.  Where  does  the  authority 
of  one  end,  and  the  other  begin'  How 
much  cooperation  is  there  between  the 
two  levels?  What  can  be  done  to  assure 
that  there  is  no  communications  gap  be- 
tween the  two— such  as  the  one  which 
existed  in  the  case  of  Chicago  &  South- 
ern Airways? 

I  asked  these  questions  of  FAA  Ad- 
ministrator John  Shaffer  and  was  told: 

It  has  been  determined  that  although  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administrative  (FAA)  has 
complete  authority  over  aviation  safety 
matters,  it  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
pre-empt  state  officials  In  economic  realms. 

If  that  means  that  the  awarding  of 
intrastate  lines  is  within  the  sole  au- 
thority of  State  aviation  officials  I  have 
nttle  objection.  But  if  it  also  means  that 
such  authority  shall  be  exercised  with- 
out the  supervision  of  the  FAA  so  that 
the  awarding  of  a  route  to  a  carrier  with 
a  history  of  fatal  crashes  and  nonfatal 
mishaps  can  occur,  I  must  object  strenu- 
ously. The  FAA  has  a  responsibiUty  to 
every  American  who  flies  to  protect  his 
safety.  It  cannot — no  matter  what  the 
reason— abrogate  that  responsibility  to 
State  officials. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Shaffer's  letter 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Federal    Aviation    ADMINISTR.^TION, 

Washington,  DC,  November  26  1971. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  dated  1  November  1971  in  regard 
to  the  fatal  crash  of  a  twin-engine  commu- 
ter plane  while  approaching  Pecria   Ilhnois 

A  copy  of  your  letter  has  been  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Lyle  K.  Brown.  Director  of  our  Great 
Lakes  Regional  Office,  3166  Des  Plalnes  Ave- 
nue, Des  Plalnes,  Illinois  60019,  for  response 
to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  Systems  Worthiness 
Analysis  Program  (SWAP)  Inspection  of 
Chicago  and  Southern  Airlines.  As  a  matter 
of  chronology,  however,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  SWAP  inspection  report  was 
Issued  on  15  April  1971  and  thus  preceded  the 
21  August  fatal  accident  which  you  refer- 
enced by  an  Interval  of  well  over  four 
months. 

In  response  to  your  Inquiry  regarding  Fed- 
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eral  pre-emption  over  state  aviation  officials. 
It  has  been  determined  that  although  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  has 
complete  authority  over  aviation  safety  mat- 
ters. It  does  not  have  the  authority  to  pre- 
empt state  officials  In  economic  realms. 

The  FAA  has  continually  recognized  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  close  working 
relationship  with  the  state  aviation  organi- 
zations. Throughout  the  past  decade  particu- 
larly this  rapport  has  been  enhanced  through 
concerted  and  cooperative  programs  not  only 
at  the  regional  level,  but  more  significantly 
through  projects  conducted  Jointly.  These 
programs  have  Included  mutually  relevant 
matters  such  as  accident  Investigations,  vio- 
lation enforcement  actions,  as  well  as  avia- 
tion education  programs,  pilot  flight  clinics, 
and  aviation  safety  seminars. 

In  order  to  further  encourage  the  closest 
possible  working  relationships  between  the 
FAA  and  officials  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, on  21  May  1971  the  FAA  established 
a  new  Office  of  General  Aviation.  Within  this 
office  is  an  Industry  and  Government  Lalson 
Division  with  a  specific  mission  to  promote 
and  encourage  the  development  and  safety  of 
general  aviation  through  coordination  and 
communication  with  state  and  local  aviation 
officials.  The  Assistant  Administrator  for  the 
Office  of  General  Aviation  and  representatives 
from  the  Industry  and  Government  Liaison 
Division  met  with  the  National  Association 
of  State  Aviation  Officials  on  7-10  September 
of  this  year.  Subsequently,  a  letter  was  sent 
to  the  State  Aviation  Director  of  each  state 
expressing  FAA's  policy  for  cooperation  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  Governments. 

A  more  recent  meeting  was  held  on  12-13 
October  In  the  FAA's  Southwest  Region  for 
state  aviation  officials  to  discuss,  in  detail, 
matters  of  mutual  Interest  or  concern.  As  is 
evidenced,  the  FAA  has  established  an  ex- 
cellent working  relationship  with  the  state 
aviation  organizations  and  particularly  so 
with  Allan  Landolt.  Director  of  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Aeronautics. 

In  response  to  your  last  question,  Part  135 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Regulations  does 
provide  the  authority  for  and.  In  fact,  re- 
quires an  Investigation  and  evaluation  of  a 
prospective  air  taxi  commercial  operator  to 
determine  compliance  with  specified  safety 
standards. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  in  this 
matter,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely. 

J.  H.  Shaffer. 
AdministratoT. 
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ington  to  Chicago,  where  he  must  change 
planes  to  reach  Springfield.  When  he 
leaves  his  scheduled  flight,  he  must 
board  an  air  taxi.  Why  should  he  not  be 
protected  by  the  same  safety  regulations 
on  the  air  taxi  portion  of  his  flight  that 
protected  him  on  the  scheduled  airline 
portion? 

I  am  further  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
the  FAA  did  a  study  of  Chicago  & 
Southern  Airlines  6  months  before  the 
Peoria  crash  and  4  months  before  an- 
other fatal  crash  involving  the  same  air- 
line. This  systems  worthiness  analysis 
program  —  SWAP  —  inspection  should 
have  uncovered  serious  questions  con- 
cerning the  airline's  ability  to  perform 
adequately.  Presumably,  had  the  SWAP 
inspection  discovered  the  facts  about  this 
airline's  previous  history,  a  full  investi- 
gation could  have  been  held,  and— it  is 
possible— the  FAA  could  have  revoked  its 
air  taxi  certificate.  Apparently,  however, 
the  SWAP  investigation  revealed  nothing 
untoward. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  met  last  month  in 
Peoria  to  study  this  crash.  I  note  that  its 
agenda  included  the  question  of  FAA  cer- 
tification and  surveillance  of  air  taxi 
operators  in  general  and  Chicago  & 
Southern  Airlines  in  particular  The 
agenda  also  included  the  question  of 
safety  considerations,  if  any,  by  the 
State  of  Illinois  in  the  award  of  intra- 
state air  routes.  I  suggest  that  we 
pay  close  attention  to  the  outcome  of  this 
study  and  that  we  place  a  high  priority 
in  this  session  of  Congress  on  our  own 
study  of  air  taxi  operations  and  the  re- 
lationship between  Federal  and  State 
aviation  officials. 


DAVID  PACKARD 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
other  questions  raised  by  the  Peoria  crash 
that  must  be  answered.  Air  taxi  opera- 
tions are  increasing  rapidly,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  increase.  Often,  a  passenger  on  a 
scheduled  airlines  must  complete  his 
journey  on  an  air  taxi  flight.  As  commer- 
cial jets  get  bigger,  the  airlines  are  find- 
ing that  they  can  no  longer  serve  air- 
ports in  smaller  cities.  Their  place  is 
being  taken  by  the  air  taxi  operator  who 
can  operate  his  smaller  aircraft  on  an 
economical  basis.  It  is  imperative  that  a 
passenger  who  begins  his  flight  on  a 
scheduled  flight  have  the  same  protec- 
tion and  assurance  of  safety  on  the 
air  taxi  portion  of  his  fUght  as  he  had 
on  the  first  portion. 

While  simple  reason  would  dictate  that 
this  be  the  case,  it  is  not  at  present. 
What  is  more  important,  much  of  the 
American  fiying  public  may  not  be  aware 
that  it  is  not  the  case.  Take  the  Peoria 
incident,  for  example.  A  person  boards 
a  plane  in  Washington  bound  for  Spring- 
field, the  State  capital  of  Illinois.  His 
scheduled  flight  takes  him  from  Wash- 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  we  con- 
sider the  new  budget  requests  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  we  shall  miss  the 
testimony  of  David  Packard,  who  has  re- 
signed his  post  as  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense.  We  could  count  on  David  Pack- 
ard to  be  vigorous  in  his  presentations 
candid  in  his  answers,  and  utteriy  fair 
m  his  relationships  with  Members  of 
Congress. 

Even  more  important,  the  administra- 
tion will  miss  the  important  contribu- 
tion of  David  Packard  who,  for  3  years 
served  so  ably  in  seeking  new  efficiencies 
in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  recall  that  during  the  debate  on 
David  Packard's  confirmaUon,  I  told 
Senators  how  many  sleepless  nights  ex- 
ecutives of  Bell  &  Howell  Co.  and  other 
competitors  had  in  years  past  because  of 
the  effectiveness  of  David  Packard  of 
Hewlett-Packard.  In  his  role  as  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense.  David  Packard  was 
as  effective  as  he  had  been  in  business 
and  I  think  we  all  owe  him  our  gratitude' 


CEREMONIES  AT  EISENHOWER 
CENTER.  ABILENE,  KANS. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  October  14. 
1971.  marked  an  auspicious  occasion  in 
Abilene,  Kans.  On  that  day  a  distin- 
guished gathering  was  held  to  commemo- 
rate the  81st  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Dwlght  David  Eisenhower  and  to  re- 
dedicate  the   redesigned  and  enlarged 


museum  of  the  Eisenhower  library. 
Under  the  chairmanship  of  former  Kan- 
sas Senator  Harry  Darby,  a  fitting  and 
deeply  moving  tribute  was  paid  to  the 
man  who  meant  so  much  to  Abilene,  the 
State  of  Kansas,  the  United  States,  and 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  world. 

Present  for  the  occasion  and  as  gra- 
cious, charming,  and  dignified  as  ever 
was  Mrs.  Eisenhower,  whose  appearance 
was  the  highlight  of  the  day  for  all  in 
attendance.  Former  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  Johnson  also  attended, 
and  President  Johnson  spoke  with  great 
feeling  of  his  respect,  regard,  and  affec- 
tion for  his  predecessor  upon  whose  ad- 
vice he  relied  frequently  while  in  office 
Many  others,  including  Dr.  Milton 
Eisenhower,  attended  those  ceremonies 
and  paid  tribute  to  the  fond  memory  of 
Dwight  Eisenhower,  soldier,  statesman, 
and  symbol  of  American  strength,  honor 
warmth,  and  integrity. 

Mr.  President,  the  Eisenhower  Center 
is  a  unique  and  inestimably  valuable  na- 
tional asset.  It  serves  as  a  fitting  monu- 
ment to  General  Eisenhower's  life  as  well 
as  a  repository  of  valuable  historical  in- 
formation and  material.  The  ceremonies 
there  last  October  added  significantly  to 
both  of  those  aspects  of  the  center,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  official 
program  and  a  transcript  of  the  daVs 
ceremonies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Reoedication     Ceremony     at     Etsenhowee 
Museum  and  Libraht 

PRESIDENT     EISENHOWER'S     INAUGURAL     PRATER 

Almighty  God,  as  we  stand  here  at  this 
moment,  my  future  associates  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  Join  me  In 
beseeching  that  Thou  will  make  full  and 
complete  our  dedication  to  the  service  of  the 
people  m  this  throng  and  their  fellow  citi- 
zens everywhere. 

Give  us.  we  pray,  the  power  to  discern 
clearly  right  from  wrong  and  allow  all  our 
words  and  actions  to  be  governed  thereby 
and  by  the  laws  of  this  land. 

Especially  we  pray  that  our  concern  shall 
be  for  all  the  people,  regardless  of  station. 
race  or  calling.  May  cooperation  be  permit- 
ted and  be  the  mutual  aim  of  those  who 
under  the  concept  of  our  Constitution  hold 
to  differing  political  beliefs— so  that  all  may 
work  for  the  good  of  our  beloved  country 
and  for  Thy  glory.  Amen. 

Program — Place  or  Meditation 

MEMORIAL  services  AND  WREATH-LAYING  CERE- 
MONT  COMMEMORATING  THE  8 1ST  BIRTHDAY 
OP    PRESIDENT    DWIGHT    D.     EISENHOWER 

Invocatlonal  reading  of  President  Elsen- 
hower's Inaugural  prayer,  Ch.  Col.  W.  W 
Wessman. 

Laying  of  the  Presidential  Wreath,  the 
Honorable  Robert  H.  Finch.  Representing  the 
Honorable  Richard  Nixon.  President  of  The 
United  States. 

Musket  Salute.  Port  Riley  Firing  Squad. 

Taps,  the  Bugler  of  the  371st  Army  Band, 
Fort  Leavenworth.  Kansas. 

REDEDICATION  CEREMONY.  EISENHOWER  MUSEUM. 
DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER  LIBRARY 

Invocation,  Ch.  Col.  W.  W.  Wessman. 

Presiding,  the  Honorable  Harry  Darby. 
Chairman,  Elsenhower  Museum  Dedication 
Committee. 

National  Anthem,  Pfc.  Dean  Durst  (Vocal- 
ist), 371st  Army  Band.  Conducted  by  CWO 
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Randolph  A.  Rockne,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan- 
sas. 

Introductions,  the  Honorable  Harry  Darby. 

Greetings  from  President  Richard  Nlzon, 
the  Honorable  Robert  H.  Finch,  Counselor  to 
The  President  of  The  United  States. 

Remarks,  the  Honorable  Robert  L.  Kunzlg, 
Administrator  of  General  Services;  Dr.  James 
B.  Rhoeds,  The  Archivist  of  The  United 
States. 

Introduction  of  Mamie  Doud  Elsenhower, 
the  Honorable  Harry  Darby. 

Address,  General  Laurls  Norstad,  USAF 
retired. 

Benediction,  Ch.  Col.  W.  W.  Wessman. 

The  Eisenhower  Museum 

The  museum  at  the  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
Presidential  Library  Is  housed  In  a  separate 
building  directly  opposite  the  Library.  This 
provides  the  museum  collection  with  a 
unity  and  a  specially  unique  character.  In 
order  to  better  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
In  the  area  of  museum  presentation,  the 
National  .Archives  and  Record?  Service.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  launched  a 
museum  extension  program  which  has 
greatly  en!ars;ed  the  space  available  for 
display  and  preservation  of  the  museum 
objects.  Now,  for  the  first  time  there  also 
win  be  provided  adequate  work  space  for 
the  museum  staT. 

The  designs  prepared  by  the  library  direc- 
tor and  the  present  museum  curator  were 
approved  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
Istra'-lon  In  1969.  and  construction  on  the 
structure  was  begun  In  the  early  summer  of 
1970.  In  Its  r?desi|?ned  and  expanded  form 
the  museum  of  the  Eisenhower  Library  will 
be  devoted  to  a  biographical  presentation  of 
the  life  and  times  of  the  34th  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  new  mu-eum  will 
feature  continuously  rotated  exhibits  dis- 
playing thousands  of  objects  never  before 
seen  by  the  American  people.  The  exhibits 
will  carry  an  educational  emphasis  as  well  as 
satisfying  the  natural  curiosity  of  the 
visitors  about  the  material  objects  acquired 
by  a  President. 

ADDmONAL    COMMENTS 

Constructed  of  Kansas  Limestone 

15.000  additional  square  feet  of  display 
space 

Construction  costs  approximate  $690,000 

Reasons  lor  Eiilargement  .  .  . 

Incre?.se  Conveniences  and  Safety  of 
Visitors 

Increase  Exhibit  Space 

A  g.:iod  teaching  tool  for  scholars  and 
researchers 

Better  storage  and  work  space  for  .   .  . 

Building  of  Exhibits 

Preservation  In  a  Better  and  Modern 
Fashion 

Humidity  Control 

Temperature  Control 


Distinguished  and  Honored  Guests 

The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States 

The  Honorable  Robert  Docking,  Governor 
of  Kansas 

Mamie  Doud  Eisenhower 

The  Honorable  James  Pearson,  U.S.  Sen- 
ator-Kansas 

The  Honorable  Robert  Dole,  U.S.  Senator- 
Kansas 

The  Honorable  Garner  Shrlver,  U.S.  Con- 
gressman-Kanras 

The  Honorable  Joseph  Skubltz,  U.S.  Con- 
gressman-Kansas 

The  Honorable  Larry  Winn,  Jr.,  U.S.  Con- 
gressman-Kansas 

The  Honorable  Keith  Sebellus,  U.S.  Con- 
gressman-Kansas 

The  Honorable  William  Roy,  U.S.  Congress- 
man-Kansas 

The  Honorable  Robert  H.  Pinch,  Counselor 
to  The  President  of  the  United  States 

Oen.  Laurls  Norstad,  USAF  (Ret.) 


The  Honorable  Robert  L.  Kunzig,  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services 

Dr.    James    B.    Rhoads,    Archivist    of   the 
United  States 

The   Honorable   Jeffrey    P.   HUlelson,   Re- 
gional Admlnlstrator-GSA,  Region  6 

The    Honorable    Harry    Darby,    Chairman, 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  Dedication  Committee 
Mr.  C.  A.  Scupin,  .Abilene,  Kansas 
Dr.  John  E.  Wlckman,  Director,  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  Library 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  Dee  Adams 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  K.  S.  Adams 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Clark  Ahlberg 
Congmn.  &  Mrs.  Carl  Albert 
Hon.  George  E.  Allen 
Sen.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  L.  Allott 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  Anderson,  Jr. 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Angel 
Hon.  Mrs.  &  Daniel  R.  Anthony,  HI 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Arn 
Hon.  Stuart  Aubrey 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  Whitley  Austin 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  William  Avery 
Hon.  &  Mrs  William  Baker 
Hon.  E.  J.  Basgall 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  Seth  Barter 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Becker 
Congmn.  &  Mrs.  Page  Belcher 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  W.  Fletcher  Bell 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Blanchard 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  Elmer  Bobst 
Mrs.  Mamie  Boyd 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  McDUl  (Huck)  Boyd 
Congmn.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Boiling 
Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  C.  L.  Bralnard 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  Fred  Bramlage 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Brandt 
Gen.  &  Mrs.  John  W.  Breldenthal 
Hon.  Mary  Brooks 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Brooks 
Hon.  Brltt  Brown 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  Harold  Brown 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  Brown 
Miss  Lillian  Brown 
Judge  &  Mrs.  Wesley  E.  Brown 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  Budd 
Hon.  Frank  Busboom 
Marquis  of  Bute 
Sen.  &  Mrs.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr. 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Campbell 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  Willard  Carkuff 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Carlson 
Hon.  Darren  Carlton 
Lt.  Gen.  &  Mrs.  Patrick  F.  Cassidy 
Hon.  Frank  Cayton 
Mrs.  Ralph  Clark 

Gen.  Lucius  Clay  j 

Jacqueline  Cochran  I 

Gen.  J.  Lawton  CoUlns 
Hon.  Bill  Colvln 
Hon.  Clement  Conger.  Curator 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Cox 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  Howard  Crandall 
Sen.  Carl  T.  Curtis 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  Kirke  W.  Dale 
Hon.  A.  J.  Dawson 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Dawson 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  J.  H.  DeCoiu-sey 
Hon.  Fred  Dexter 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  Jay  B.  Dillingham 
Mrs.  Virginia  Docking 
Sen.  &  Mrs.  Peter  H.  Dominlclc 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Drown 
Hon.  j£  Mrs.  A.  L.  Duckwall,  Jr. 
Hon  &  Mrs.  Roy  A.  Edwards,  Jr. 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Ehrllchman 
Mrs.  Arthur  Eisenhower 
Mr^.  Earl  Eisenhower 
Mrs.  Edna  Elsenhower 
Amb.  &  Mrs.  John  S.  D.  Elsenhower 
Dr.  Milton  S.  Elsenhower 
Hon.  George  M.  Elsey 
Hon.  J.  Earl  Endacott 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  Ray  Evans 
Mrs.  George  Paelber 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  WUllam  Falstad 
Ch  Just.  &  Mrs.  Harold  R.  FatzOT 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  R.  J.  Pegan 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  E.  L.  Fiedler 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  K.  Firestone 


Hon.  &  Mrs.  Forest  D.  Fllppo 

Just.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Pontron 

Comm.  &  Mrs.  J.  Richard  Foth 

Dr.  Noble  Frankland,  Dlr. 

Sec.  &  Mrs.  Roy  A.  Freeland 

Secy,  of  the  Army  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  FVoehlke 

Just.  &  Mrs.  Alex  M.  FYomme 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  L.  E.  Garrison 

Brig.  Sir  James  &  Lady  Gault 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  R.  O.  GemmUl 

Margaret  Gibson 

Hon.  Edward  Glllard 

MaJ.  Oen.  &  Mrs.  Roland  M.  Qleszer 

Hon.  E.  S.  Graham 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Grubb 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  M.  C.  Gugler 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  William  A.  Gullfoyle 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Gustad 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Hagman,  Sr. 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Hall 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Joyce  C.  Hall 

Mrs.  Myron  Hall 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Hall 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Joe  Hake 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  G.  D.  Hampton 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  P.  W.  Hampton 

Comm.  &  Mrs.  Jerome  Harman 

Comm.  &  Mrs.  Earl  H.  Hatcher 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  R.  W.  Hart 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Hartley 

Hon.  Robert  Hatfield 

Lt.  Gen.  Leonard  D.  Heaton 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Clay  E.  Hedrlck 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Henderson 

Judge  &  Mrs.  Delmas  Hill 

Miss  Debra  Ann  Hillelson 

Miss  Jan  Hillelson 

Hon.  J.  D.  Hoffman 

Hon.  Reed  Hoffman 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Lee  Horst 

Hon.  Edgar  M.  Howell,  Curator 

Sen.  &  Mrs.  Roman  L.  Hruska 

Col.  Alfred  F.  Hurley 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Paul  G.  Hutchinson 

Judge  &  Mrs.  Walter  Huxman 

Hon.  Jewell  Isley 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Elmer  C.  Jackson 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Jameson 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Balfour  Jeffrey 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Joe  F.  Jenkins,  Sr. 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  William  Jones 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Kalmbach 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  William  A.  Kats 

Just.  &  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Kaul 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  W.  W.  Keeler 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Kendall 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Warren  Knoll 

Hon.  Henry  K.  Knouft 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Rod  Kreger 

Hon.  Jack  Lacy 

Hon.  tt  Mrs.  R.  B.  Laing 

Sec.  of  Def.  &  Mrs.  Melvln  B.  Zjalnl 

Hon.  tt  Mrs.  Slgttrd  S.  Larmon 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Barry  Lelthead 

Hon.  k  Mrs.  John  H.  Lehman 

Gen.  &  Mrs.  Lyman  L.  Lemnltzer 

Hon.  Philip  Lundberg 

Oov.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Love 

Mrs.  Ruth  Love 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  A.  McCain 

Col.  John  M.  MacOregor 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Mag 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Martin 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Lyman  K.  Marshall 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  WUllam  E.  Maurer 

Chmn.  &  Mrs.  Cordell  Meeks 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Max  Meyers 

Hon.  Harry  Mlddleton 

Sen.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Miller 

Hon.  Nyle  MUler 

Col.  &  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Miller 

Atty.  Gen.  &  Mrs.  Vem  Miller 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Miner 

Hon.  Wendell  H.  MltcheU 

Lt.  Gen.  &  Mrs.  V.  P.  Mock 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Mohler 

Miss  Betty  Monkman 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  Montgomery 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Malcolm  Moos 

Hon.  Ray  Morgan 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  S.  Morrison 
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Hon.  &  Mrs.  Kmest  A.  Morse 

Hon.  ft  Mrs.  O.  I.  Moyer 

Congmn.  ft  Mrs.  John  T.  Myers 

Hon.  ft  Mrs.  HeUly  S.  Nell 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Aksel  Nellson 

Hon.  John  R.  Nesbltt 

Hon.  ft  Mrs.  Clifford  Nesselrode 

Hon.  ft  Mrs.  Ray  Nlcbcds 

Lt.  Oen.  ft  Mrs.  Joe  Nlckell 

Hon.  Thomas  P.  Nlckell,  Jr. 

Hon.  ft  Mrs.  D.  M.  Nlcolay 

Hon.  ft  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Nlzon 

Just,  ft  Mrs.  Earl  O'Connor 

Hon.  ft  Mrs.  Floyd  Odlimi 

Hon.  ft  Mrs.  Kenneth  Olson 

Hon.  ft  Mrs.  Cruise  Palmer 

Hon.  Dee  A.  Patterson 

Hon.  ft  Mrs.  Homer  E.  Patten 

Hon.  ft  Mrs.  J.  O.  Peck 

Hon.  ft  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Peery 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  E.  Ross  Perot 

Hon.  Milton  F.  Perry 

Mrs.  Dewey  Peterson 

Dr.  Forrest  C.  Pogue 

Hon.  David  Powers 

Mrs.  Florence  Pratt 

Hon.  Robin  Prentice 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Price 

Hon.  ft  Mrs.  Herbert  Ramsey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Iieon  Ramsey 

Congmn.  ft  Mrs.  WUllam  J.  Randall 

Hon.  Joe  Rauh 

Hon.  Harry  Reasoner 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Clyde  Reed 

Dr.  ft  Mrs.  Daniel  Reed 

Hon.  Robert  W.  Richmond 

Hon.  ft  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Roberts 

Hon.  Robert  J.  Both 

Hon.  ft  Mrs.  Ronald  Rice 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Rlss 

Hon.  Ian  Robinson 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  David  Robson 

Mrs.  Ames  P.  Rogers 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  H.  W.  Rohrer 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  D.  V.  Romlne 

Dlr.  U.S.  Scrt.  Serv.  &  Mrs.  Jas.  J.  Rowley 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Royer 

Hon.  R.  H.  Royer 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Bernard  Ruysser 

Hon.  Thad  Sandstrom 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Dale  Saffels 

Hon.  Robert  R.  Sanders 

Mrs.  Andrew  F.  Schoeppel 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Taft  Schrleber 

Just.  &  Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Schroeder 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Schulz 

Sen.  &  Mrs.  Hugh  Scott 

Brig.  Gen.  &  Mrs.  J.  A.  Seltz 

Mrs  C.  Y.  Semple 

Hon.  ElwlU  M.  Shanahan 

Lt.  Gov.  &  Mrs.  Reynolds  Shultz 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Shute 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  H.  R.  Sidener 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Dolph  Simons,  Jr. 

Hon.  Ellis  D.  Slater 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  George  Smith 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Glee  Smith 

Hon.  Henry  Smith 

Col.  James  E.  Smith 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Wlnt  Smith 

Hon.  Stanley  Sohl 

Chmn.  &  Mrs.  George  M.  Stafford 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Stanley,  Jr. 

Hon.  Charles  J.  Stapf 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  Stauffer 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Oscar  Stauffer 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  H.  Stauffer 

Hon.  John  F.  Stewart 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Stewart 

Col.  Richard  Strelff 

Hon.  Lawrence  Strouts 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Calvin  Strowlg 

Hon.  William  Stuart 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Jess  Taylor 

Judge  &  Mrs.  George  Templar 

Hon.  Thomas  T.  Thalken 

Judge  Prank  G.  Thels 

Hon.  Elon  Torrence 

Hon.  Harold  S.  Trimmer 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Van  Cleave 

Miss  Ethel  VanderwUt 


Hon.  &  Mrs.  Stewart  Verckler 

Dr.  ft  Mrs.  John  E.  Vlssor 

Secy,  of  Trans.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Volpe 

Hon.  ft  Mrs.  John  M.  Wall 

Dr.  Paul  W.  Ward 

Hon.  ft  Mrs.  Gene  Watson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  D.  Weber 

Mrs.  Barbara  Wentworth 

Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  W.  L.  White 

Hon.  ft  Mrs.  Emmett  Wilson 

Dr.  James  L.  Whitehead 

Mrs.  C.  Taylor  Whlttler 

Col.  &  Mrs.  J.  P.  Wllhm 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  H.  Wilson 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Wolf 

Hon.  Clio  Woodward 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Wunsch 

Hon.  Gary  Yarrington 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Benedict  Zobrlst 

Significant  Quotes  of  Dwioht  D. 
Eisenhower 

"Whatever  America  hopes  to  bring  to  pass 
in  the  world  must  first  come  to  pass  In  the 
heart  of  America.  More  than  escape  from 
death,  It  is  a  way  of  life.  More  than  a  haven 
for  the  weary.  It  is  a  hope  for  the  brave.  This 
Is  the  hope  that  beckons  us  onward  in  this 
century  of  trial."  (Inaugural  Address  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  January  20,  1953) 

"When  this  library  is  filled  with  documents, 
and  scholars  come  here  to  probe  Into  some 
of  the  facts  of  the  past  half  century,  I  hope 
that  they,  as  we  today,  are  concerned  prl- 
marUy  with  the  Ideals,  principles,  and  trends 
that  provide  guides  to  a  free,  rich,  peaceful 
future  In  which  aU  peoples  can  achieve  ever- 
rising  levels  of  human  well-being."  (Speech 
at  the  Oround  Breaking  Ceremonies  for  the 
Library,  October  13,  1959) 

"In  this  day  every  resource  of  free  men 
must  be  mustered  If  we  are  to  remain  free; 
every  bit  of  our  wit,  our  courage,  and  our 
dedication  must  be  mobilized  If  we  are  to 
achieve  genuine  peace.  There  Is  no  age  group 
nor  race  that  cannot  somehow  help."  (Speech 
to  Associated  Press,  New  York,  New  York, 
April  25,  1955) 

"Our  system  entitles  every  political  voice 
to  be  heard — but  let  each  voice  be  named  and 
counted.  Let  every  political  medicine  be  of- 
fered in  freedom's  market  place,  but  let  It  be 
plainly  labeled — especially  if  It  Is  poison." 
(Speech  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  October,  3. 
1952) 

"When  the  shallow  critics  denounce  the 
profit  motive  inherent  in  our  system  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  they  ignore  the  fact  that  it 
Is  the  suppwrt  of  every  human  right  we  pos- 
sess, and  that  without  It,  all  rights  would 
soon  disappear."  (Inaugural  Address  as  Pres- 
ident of  Columbia  University,  October  12, 
1948) 

"Before  all  else,  vre  seek,  upKjn  our  com- 
mon labor  as  a  nation,  the  favor  of  Almighty 
God.  And  the  hopes  in  our  hearts  fashion  the 
deepest  prayers  of  our  people: 

May  we  pursue  the  right — without  self- 
righteousness. 

May  we  know  unity — without  conformity. 

May  we  grow  in  strength — without  pride  of 
self. 

May  we,  in  our  dealings  with  all  peoples  of 
the  earth,  ever  speak  truth  and  serve  Jus- 
tice." 

(Second  Inaugural  Address  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  January  20,  1957) 


Eisenhower  In  Retrospi;ct 

34th  President  of  the  United  States — 
1953-61 

Supreme  Allied  Ccmmander,  NATO 

Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers 
(SHAPE)  1950 

President,  Columbia  University  1948 

Army  Chief  of  Staff  1946-48 

Supreme  Commander  of  Allied  Expedition- 
ary Forces  1 9 14 

Married — Mamie  Geneva  Doud  1916 


West  Point  Graduate  1916 
AbUene  High  School  Graduate  1909 

committee  and  other  officials 
The  Honorable  Harry  Darby,  Chairman 
Dr.  John  E.  Wlckman,  Director,  Elsenhower 
Library 

Mr.  C.  A.  Scupin,  AbUene,  Kansas 
The  Honorable  Robert  L.  Kunzlg,  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services 

Dr.  James  B.  Rhoads,  Archivist  of  the 
United  States 

Mr.  Walter  Robertson,  Executive  Director 
of  NARS 

Mr.  Jeffrey  P.  HUlelson,  Administrator, 
GSA  Region  6 

Transcript    of    the    Program    for    the 
Museum  Rededication 

Senator  Darbt.  Now  we  will  have  the  in- 
vocation by  Chaplain  Colonel  W.  W.  Wess- 
man, then  the  national  anthem  of  our  great 
country  by  the  371st  Army  Band  from  Fort 
Leavenworth,  conducted  by  Chief  Warrant 
Officer,  Randolph  Rockne,  with  Pvt.  1st  Class 
Dean  Durst  as  vocalist. 

Chaplain  Wessman.  Let  up  pray.  Almighty 
and  Eternal  God,  Thou  who  has  guided  the 
destiny  of  our  great  nation,  we  give  Thee 
thanks.  We  are  grateful  for  our  ideals  of  serv- 
ice unto  Thee  and  to  our  country,  ideals 
which  have  been  the  very  foundation  upon 
which  our  country  was  founded,  and  upon 
which  It  has  grown.  As  we  have  assembled 
on  this  historic  portico  to  commemorate  the 
birthday-anniversary  of  a  great  American, 
General  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  full  measure  of  dedication  and 
loyalty  with  which  he  served  our  country 
so  long,  as  a  proud  soldier  and  loyal  states- 
man. As  he  labored  to  buUd  a  better  so- 
ciety, a  better  country,  a  better  world,  may 
we  give  unselfishly  of  our  time,  talents,  and 
energies  to  the  fulfillment  of  those  same 
goals.  Lead  us  in  a  dedication  of  this  ex- 
panded faculty,  that  It  may  bring  honor 
unto  Thee.  May  this  renovated  museum  sym- 
bolize the  high  ideals  of  ovu-  American  Way 
of  Life,  and  challenge  each  one  of  us  to 
greater  patriotism  and  service  to  our  God,  our 
country,  and  our  fellow  men.  These  petitions, 
we  pray  in  Thy  Holy  Name.  Amen. 

(The  National  Anthem) . 

Senator  Darby.  Please  be  seated.  Governor 
Docking  and  Mrs.  Docking.  Mamie  Doud  Els- 
enhower, our  most  distinguished  Guest  of 
Honor,  former  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  Mrs.  Johnson,  Senator  Dole,  Dr.  Milton 
Eisenhower,  Counselor  to  the  President  Rob- 
ert Finch  and  Mrs.  Finch,  Administrator 
Kunzlg  of  GSA,  United  States  Archivist.  Dr. 
Rhoads,  General  and  Mrs.  Norstad — distin- 
guished guests  all — fellow  Americans.  It  is 
our  pleasure  and  honor  to  Join  together  in 
this  special  salute  on  the  occasion  of  the 
81st  birthday  anniversary  of  one  of  the  great 
men  and  leaders  of  our  time,  the  late  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  and  also  to  Join 
together  In  the  dedication  of  the  new  wing 
of  this  Elsenhower  Museum.  This  Museum, 
carrying  the  Elsenhower  name.  Is  Indeed  one 
of  the  finest  historical  and  educational  fa- 
cilities of  its  kind  In  the  world. 

The  entire  Elsenhower  Center  will  be  an 
asset  to  all  Americans  for  years  to  come.  It 
Is  a  real  contribution  to  the  preservation  of 
the  history  of  the  period  It  represents.  All 
of  us  are  proud  to  be  active  in  Its  further 
development.  All  citizens  of  Kansas  are 
equaUy  proud  of  the  Elsenhower  name  and 
tradition,  and  that  Ike  and  Mamie  made  it 
possible  for  this  great  Center  to  be  located 
tn  our  state.  It  will  attract  for  generations 
to  come  the  scholars  and  researchers,  his- 
torians and  visitors  from  every  walk  of  life, 
for  study  of  the  past  and  to  illuminate  the 
future. 

As  we  gather  here  today  with  Mamie  at 
this  Elsenhower  Center,  we  are  all  thinking 
of  Dwlght  Elsenhower — from  a  Kansas  farm 
boy  to  a  Supreme  Allied  Commander  In  Eu- 
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rope  to  the  Presidency  or  the  tJnlted  State., — 
Dwlght  Eisenhower  symbolized  all  that  is 
good  about  America.  He  came  from  the  hum- 
ble beginnings  right  here  In  this  neighbor- 
hood, where  he  was  taught  to  revere  God, 
to  love  his  country,  and  to  honor  his  fellow 
man.  He  grew  up  In  this  34th  State  of  the 
Union,  p.nd  was  elected  and  re-elected  to  be 
34th  President  of  the  United  States.  He  per- 
sonified those  enduring  qualities  that  are 
universally  admired  and  respected.  We  thank 
God  for  knowing  him,  and  for  the  privilege 
of  living  with  him  right  here  In  Abilene  as 
our  neighbor  and  close  personal  friend,  and 
we  can  be  proud  he  wanted  to  come  back 
home  to  Abilene  to  be  with  us.  He  was  prob- 
ably loved  by  more  people  in  more  parts  of 
the  world  than  anyone  who  ever  served  In 
public  life.  We  salute  him  again  today,  as 
one  of  the  all-time  greato  In  history. 

He    was   a   symbol    of   world   peace   to   all 
people  in  all  lands,  and  especially  today,  as 
always,  we  think  of  Mamie  Eisenhower,  our 
most  distinguished  Guest  of  Honor,  on  this 
occasion.  She  shared  his  trials  and  his  tri- 
umphs,  and   she   contributed   much   to   his 
life  and  his  happiness.  We  offer  her  our  ad- 
miration and  esteem,  and  of  course,  I'll  pre- 
sent her  later.  Right  now.  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, I  want   to  present  Governor  Docking 
but  before  I  do  that,  I  want  to  present  his 
wife,  the  first  lady  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 
She  is  smart,  charming  and  gracious,  and  I 
am    thinking    now    that    there   Isn't    anyone 
more  Important  than  a  pretty  girl,  especially 
when   she    Is   the   wife   of   the   Governor   of 
Kansas:    Mrs.    Robert   Docking.    (Applause.) 
It's  great  to  have  our  Governor  here  with 
us  on  this  occasion.  He  has  affection  for  his 
associates  and  his  friends,  and  seems  to  be 
a  ma.ster  of  the  art  of  popularity;  the  people 
of  Kansas  like  his  record  In  office;  they  have 
spoken  about   this  record  and  elected  him 
three  times  as  their  Chief  Executive.  Quite 
an    achievement,    because   this    hasn't   hap- 
pened to  anyone  else  before.  He  has  support- 
ed our  every  effort  here  at  this  Center    and 
responded  promptly  when  he  was  called  upon 
to  help.  It  Is  my  privilege  to  present  the  fine 
governor  of  this  great  state  of  Kansas,  the 
Honorable  Bob  Docking.  (Applause.) 

Governor  Docking.  Thank  you  very  much 
Senator  Darby.  Senator  Darby.  Mrs.  Elsen- 
hower. President  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  dis- 
tinguished ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  with 
great  personal  Interest  and  pride  that  I  have 
this  opportunity  to  speak  In  the  dedication 
today.  The  Docking  family  has  a  fond  asso- 
ciation with  the  development  of  the  Elsen- 
hower Center  In  Abilene.  When  my  father 
was  governor  he  served  with  Senator  Darby 
as  co-chairman  of  the  National  Committee 
which  worked  for  the  creation  of  the  Elsen- 
hower Library.  Established  by  the  Kansae 
legislature,  the  Library  Commission  worked 
through  a  number  of  persons  who  offered 
themselves,  their  time  and  their  energy 
without  regard  for  party  politics.  On  October 
13.  1959.  the  President  turned  the  first 
shovelful  of  dirt  for  the  Library  groundbreak- 
ing. My  father  was  here  that  day.  and  I  know 
he  was  proud  to  be  a  part  of  the  project's 
early  development.  We  are  dedicating  an  ex- 
panded Museum  today. 

It  Is  difficult  to  separate  the  parts  of  the 
Elsenhower  Center— each  complements  the 
other.  This  Is  not  just  one  building  dedicated 
to  a  famous  Kansan.  but  a  complex  which 
reflects  the  entire  career  of  a  General  and 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  all  the 
members  of  his  much-admired  family. 

The  gifts  from  heads  of  state,  the  photo- 
graphs, the  books,  the  manuscripts  and  mili- 
tary memorabilia  provide  both  the  scholar 
and  the  tourist  with  a  view  of  the  noted 
military  leader  who  sought  Just  and  lasting 
peace  in  the  world.  On  behalf  of  all  Kansans 
I  am  pleased  to  be  here  for  this  dedication 
of  another  addition  to  this  much-vlslted  and 
much-admired  portion  of  our  state.  Dwlght 
D.   Elsenhower,   his   family.  hU   friends  and 
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the  men  and  women  who  served  In  World 
War  II,  are  fittingly  memorialized  here  today 
and  Will  continue  to  be  memorlalfzed  for 
generations  to  come.  Mrs.  Elsenhower,  we  are 
so  very  proud  of  you,  your  husband,  and  your 
family  and  we  are  very  honored  and  proud 
to  have  this  great  addition  to  the  Ur.ted 
States  of  America  noted  In  your  family  name 
In  Kansas.  (Applause) 

Senator  Darby.  It's  wonderful  to  have 
President  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Johnson  with 
us  today.  They  are  close  friends  of  President 
and  Mrs.  Eisenhower,  and  have  helped  in  a 
great  big  way  to  the  development  of  this 
Elsenhower  Center.  Certainly  it  is  an  honor 
and  a  privilege  to  present  one  of  the  great- 
est presidents  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon- 
orable Lyndon  Balnea  Johnson,  and  Mrs 
Johnson.  (Applause) 

Former  President  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman 
Senator  Darby,  Mrs.  Elsenhower  and  Dr" 
Eisenhower,  Governor  and  Mrs.  Docking,  and 
"my  fellow  Americans."  More  than  lOO 
years  ago  my  grandfather  would  come  from 
the  Johnson  ranch  in  Texas  regularly  to  Abi- 
lene. Kansas.  This  is  my  third  visit  to  the 
Elsenhower  Library,  and  both  Mrs.  Johnson 
and  I  feel  it  a  very  great  privilege  and  a 
pleasure  to  us  to  be  invited  to  come  here 
and  participate  in  this  ceremony  today  For 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Dwlght  D 
Eisenhower  was  a  towering  figure  in  our 
American  national  life.  From  the  crucial 
battles  of  World  War  II  until  the  very  last 
days  of  his  life,  he  caught  and  he  held  the 
imagination  and  the  respect  and  the  affec- 
tion  of  the  American  people. 

In  1968,  nearly  a  decade  after  President 
Elsenhower  had  left  the  public  spotlight 
Americans  were  asked  "What  man  that  you 
have  heard  or  read  about  that  is  living  to- 
day in  any  part  of  the  world,  do  you  admire 
the  most?"  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower's  name 
led  that  list,  and  I  shared  that  admiration 
of  him.  I  knew  General  Elsenhower  first  as 
a  soldier,  and  then  as  our  President,  and 
finally  as  a  former  President  who  was  loyal 
to  his  political  party,  but  loyal  above  all  to 
his  country.  Watching  him  and  working  with 
him  through  these  years,  I  observed  three 
elements  in  his  character  and  personality 
which  I  believe  accounted  for  his  strong  hold 
over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  American 
people.  First,  his  competence. 

No  man  rises  as  far  as  he  did  in  the  Amer- 
ican military  system  or  political  system 
without  intelligence  and  energy  and  Judg- 
ment. We  Americans  like  a  man  who  knows 
how  to  get  the  Job  done,  and  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower, coming  from  very  modest  origins 
was  a  man  who  could  handle  any  task  that 
came  his  way.  Second,  Dwight  Eisenhower 
was  a  good  man,  and  a  decent  man.  and  a 
fair  man.  That  might  be  an  old-fashioned 
way  of  putting  it.  but  those  very  simple  ad- 
jectives still  mean  a  great  deal  to  most  Amer- 
leans,  no  matter  how  complicated  the  twen- 
tieth century  has  become. 

Dwlght  Eisenhower  was  a  proud  man.  but 
he  also  re.spected  others.  He  knew  his  own 
mind,  but  he  was  always  ready  to  put  him- 
self in  the  other  fellow's  shoes  and  listen  to 
another  point  of  view.  I  know  that,  because 
we  had  different  points  of  view  on  many 
occasions.  He  was  a  healing  and  a  unifying 
leader.  He  always,  it  seemed  to  me.  tried  to 
find  the  things  that  brought  men  together 
rather  than  those  that  divided  and  separated 
them.  And  that  is  why  he  was  picked  to 
lead  one  Allied  command  after  another  and 
that  is  one  reason  that  he  was  elected  and 
re-elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States. 

Third.  Dwlght  Eisenhower  was  a  patriot 
He  loved  this  country.  The  motto  of  hU  West 
Point  days.  "Duty.  Honor.  Country"  all 
burned  deep  within  his  words.  He  was  not  a 
■  Jingo";  he  knew  America's  faults,  but  this 
was  the  land  from  which  he  came,  and  this 
was  the  land  that  he  loved.  Although  he 
closed  his  career  in  the  arena  of  politics    I 
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never  did  think  he  had  a  partisan  bona  in  hla 
body.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  narrow 
partisans,  always  carping  and  criticizing 
ever  helped  to  solve  any  of  the  nation's  prob- 
lems. I  can  remember  a  story  that  he  used 
to  tell  as  President  about  the  people  who 
were  constantly  trying  to  make  life  dlfHcuIt 
for  him.  He  said  that  there  were  two  Irlsh- 

??,f'*Jnf'''^  "P  *  ^"'  °^  *  tandem  bicycle. 
The  hill  was  so  steep  that  they  Just  did  make 
it  to  the  top,  and  when  they  did  the  front 
rider  Jumped  off,  mopped  his  brow,  and  sat 
down  to  catch  his  breath.  "Begorrah  "  he 
said,  it  was  so  steep  that  1  thought  we 
would  never  make  it  at  all."  And  the  rear 
rider  said,  "And  faith,  if  I  hadn't  kept  my 
foot  on  the  brake,  I  think  we  would  have 
rolled  backwards."   (Laughter) 

Well.  Dwight  Eisenhower  remembered  that 
lesson  long  after  he  had  left  high  office,  and 
when  I  became  President,  he  was  my  first 
appointment  on  my  first  day  in  office.  And 
I  can  say  that  he  was  never  once  guilty  of 
putting  on  the  brake.  He  never  contributed 
in  any  way  to  making  life  any  more  difficult 
than  it  was  already.  And  this  wasn't  be- 
cause he  was  Just  a  kind  man.  either  When 
I  visited  with   him  on  my  last  visit  to  his 

JV°f?  I*  1°,^^-  ^®  '"*'*®  *  P°l"t  of  telling  me 
that  he  dldn  t  engage  in  public  criticism  of 
me,  but  that  I  shouldn't  take  that  to  mean 
at  al  that  he  approved  of  everything  that  I 
did.  (Laughter) 

He  said  to  me,  "Mr.  President.  I  think  you 
are  doing  what's  right  In  foreign  affairs,  but 
I  do  disapprove  of  a  good  many  of  your  Great 
Society  programs."  And  he  said  that  he 
wanted  me  to  know  that  because  he  didn't 
want  silence  to  mean  consent.  He  said  he 
badnt  spoken  out  publicly  at  any  time 
against  these  programs  because  frankly  he 
Just  thought  that  he  shouldn't  make  the  bur- 
den for  the  President  any  heavier  than  it 
already  was,  because  he  didn't  see  how  one 
could  carry  any  more.  WeU,  maybe  I'm  preju- 
rK''!^;,5^!"y  ^  ^^  (Laughter)  but  X  consider 
that  kind  of  talk  to  be  the  sign  of  a  states- 
man  and  a  patriot  and  a  very  great  American. 
And  I  believe  that  history  will  bear  out  that 
Judgment. 

And  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  come  here 
and  appear  on  this  platform  with  his  beloved 
helpmate,  who  was  his  greatest  single  source 
of  strength,  and  his  wonderful  brother  who 
served  him  faithfully  and  well,  and  has  also 
served  every  other  president  faithfiUly  and 
well  during  his  time.  Senator  Darby  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  your  loyalty  and  your 
friendship  to  Dwlght  Elsenhower,  and  to  per- 
sonally thank  you  for  your  loyalty  and  friend- 
ship to  me.  There  Is  nothing  that  I  have  ever 
tried  to  do  for  my  country  where  you  could 
help,  that  you  haven't  been  there,  and  I  am 
so  happy  that  you  are  here  today.  Thank  you 
very  much.  (Applause) 

Senator  Darby.  Thank  you  very  much, 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson. 
Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower  is  another  very  capable 
and  distinguished  Elsenhower,  very  active  on 
a  national  basis,  in  the  Held  of  big  business, 
and  the  very  important  field  at  a  very  high 
level  of  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Milton  and  Dwlght  were  very  close;  they  were 
very  active  and  associated  together  in  many 
enterprises.  Each  liked  to  advise  and  counsel 
the  other.  We  all  remember,  of  course,  that 
Dr.  Eisenhower  was  president  of  K  State  Uni- 
versity; he  was  also  president  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  also  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  Baltimore,  and  now  President 
Emeritus  of  Johns  Hopkins.  A  native  Kansan. 
of  course,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
sons  of  our  great  state  of  Kansas  He  was  born 
and  raised  right  here  in  Abilene. 

We  wish  that  he  had  stayed  at  home  in 
Kansas  so  that  we  could  have  had  an  Elsen- 
hower governor,  an  Elsenhower  congressman, 
or  an  Elsenhower  United  States  Senator,  t 
am  sure  we  could  have  had  one  with  MUton 
Eisenhower  on  the  ticket.  Milton  Eisenhower 
is  a  highly  respected  writer  and  recipient  of 
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many  doctoral  degrees  from  many  colleges 
and  universities.  He  is  really  tops  in  the  field 
of  education  and  public  affairs.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  present  to  you  a  man  with  a 
typical  Elsenhower  personality  and  charm — 
Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower.  (Applause) 

Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower.  Senator  Darby, 
President  Johnson,  distinguished  guests  all — 
Early  in  1946  word  reached  us  in  the  east  that 
friends  In  Abilene  wanted  to  do  something 
to  memorialize  the  leadership  of  the  Su- 
preme Commander  of  the  Allied  Forces  in 
World  War  II.  I  was  commissioned  by  the 
family  to  come  and  meet  with  these  friends 
to  see  in  what  way  we  could  be  helpful.  I 
shall  never  forget  in  the  days  discussion  that 
with  the  approval  of  other  members  of  the 
family  I  offered  these  acres  for  whatever  use 
the  Foundation  might  care  to  make  of  them. 
Ill  also  never  forget  that  our  dear  friend 
and  one  of  the  esteemed  men  of  Kansas, 
Charles  Murrow  Harger.  a  revered  friend  of 
the  Eisenhowers,  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"But  Milton,  it's  so  out  of  the  way.  no  one 
will  ever  go  down  there."  (Laughter) 

Since  that  day  I  have  watched  the  develop- 
ment of  this  Museum,  then  the  Library,  then 
the  Place  of  Meditation  and  these  beautiful 
and  meaningful  entablatures  and  finally,  to- 
day, the  expansion  of  the  Museum.  To  men- 
tion a  dozen  of  those  early  days  and  since 
who  have  helped  make  this  possible,  would 
be  a  slight  to  thousands  in  this  country 
and  abroad  who  have  contributed  time, 
energy  and  resources  to  make  this  one  of  the 
historic  spots  in  America.  But  I  am  sure  that 
all  the  others  will  forgive  me  if  I  say  that 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  no  man  has 
worked  harder  with  his  leadership  than  Sen- 
ator Harry  Darby.  (Applause) 

To  us  of  the  family,  this  place  Is  not  only 
an  expression  of  love  and  admiration  and 
gratitude  for  a  man  who  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  the  service  of  his  country,  but  to  us 
it  Is  also  a  monument  to  an  ideal,  a  philos- 
ophy, a  philosophy  of  human  dignity,  mutu- 
ality and  human  relations,  a  representative 
form  of  government.  Ideals  that  caused  our 
forefathers  to  transform  a  great  continent 
into  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world, 
ideals  which  radiate  with  hope  from  this 
country  today  to  all  the  billions  who  inhabit 
a  troubled  earth.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 
(Applause) 

Senator  Darby.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Milton.  It  Is  my  pleasure  at  this  time  to 
present  Mrs.  Arthur  Eisenhower,  a  member 
of  the  Eisenhower  family — Mrs.  Arthur 
Elsenhower.  (Applause) 

Virginia  Docking  Is  here — you  know  she  Is 
the  wife  of  former  governor.  George  Docking, 
who  rendered  outstanding  service  to  this 
Eisenhower  Center.  He  was  co-chairman  of 
our  very  successful  fund-raising  drive.  Vir- 
ginia is  also  the  mother  of  the  present  gov- 
ernor. Bob  Docking,  who  Is  one  of  the  most 
Influential  boosters  and  co-workers  we  have, 
for  the  present  and  future  development  of 
this  Center.  It  is  my  privilege  to  present  Mrs. 
Virginia  Docking.  (Applause) 

We  all  know  Skip  Scupln;  he's  Mr.  C.  A. 
Scupin,  President  of  i.he  Eisenhower  Founda- 
tion, my  associate  in  everything  good  for  the 
Eisenhowers  and  for  Abilene — the  Honorable 
C.  A.  Scupln.  (Applause) 

We  have  with  us  today  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  5th  United  States  Army,  of 
Fort  Sam  Houston.  Texas — ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, my  pleasure  to  present  the  Lieuten- 
ant General  Patrick  P.  Cassidy. 

George  Stafford  is  here — you  all  remember 
that  he  is  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  now.  Kansas  has  had 
Dwlght  Eisenhower  as  President,  and  Charlie 
Curtis  as  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
but  not  until  now  has  Kansas  had  a  chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

K.  S.  Adams  and  his  wife  are  here — we  call 
him  Boots,  you  know — he's  head  of  Phillips 
Petroleum  Company  and  a  close  friend  of 
Mamie's  and  Ike's — he's  been  a  tremendous 


help  to  us.  has  been  very  generous  with  his 
time  and  his  money,  to  help  us  set  up  and 
operate  this  Eisenhower  Center — it  is  my 
privilege  to  present  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  S.  Adams. 
(Applause) 

Senator  Bob  Dole,  of  course,  is  here — who 
is  turning  in  a  perfection  performance  as 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee as  well  as  looking  after  our  interests 
in  the  United  States  Senate. 

I  am  proud  to  present  the  very  capable  and 
distinguished  United  States  Senator  from 
Kansas — the  Honorable  Bob  Dole.  (Applause) 
And  we  have  Frank  Carlson  with  his  lovely 
wife  here;  they're  close  friends  of  Ike  and 
Mamie's — we  all  remember  Frank  to  be  a 
former  congressman,  former  governor  and 
former  United  States  Senator.  It  Is  my  pleas- 
ure to  present  the  Honorable  Prank  Carlson 
and  Mrs.  Carlson.  (Applause) 

The  Counselor  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  with  us.  Bob  Finch  attended 
the  public  schools  in  CaUfornla,  graduated 
with  honors  from  the  University  of  Southern 
California  with  many  advanced  degrees  and 
recognitions.  He  received  many  other  doc- 
torate and  law  degrees  from  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  United  States. 
As  a  Marine  he  fought  for  his  country  and 
served  outstandingly  as  a  first  lieutenant  in 
the  United  States  Marines  in  the  Korean 
War  and  also  in  World  War  II.  Always  been 
an  active  business,  civic  and  political  leader, 
active  in  the  Republican  National  Committee 
always;  served  as  campaign  director  for  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  campaign  In  1960;  he  managed 
George  Murphy's  senatorial  campaign  in  Cal- 
ifornia in  1964;  he  was  California  chairman 
of  President  Nixon's  successful  campaign  in 
1968;  served  as  lieutenant  governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, served  as  a  member  of  President 
Nixon's  cabinet,  served  outstandingly  as  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
then  moved  to  the  White  House  to  be  closer 
to  the  President  as  his  Counselor  and  Liaison 
to  the  President's  many  commissions  and 
other  activities.  Ladies  and  gentlemen— I 
give  you  the  Counselor  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  representing  President 
Nixon  on  this  occasion — the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert H.  Pinch  and  Mrs.  Finch.  (Applause) 

Robert  Pinch.  Thank  you.  Senator  Darby. 
Mamie,  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson.  Gover- 
nor Docking.  Senator  Dole,  friends  all  of 
Dwight  Eisenhower.  When  the  President 
knew  he  could  not  be  here,  much  to  his  re- 
gret, and  asked  if  I  could  represent  him,  and 
reminisced  a  bit  as  Carol  and  I  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  do  Just  this  morning  with 
Mrs.  Eisenhower,  we  recalled  that  when 
Dwight  Eisenhower  was  suffering  his  final 
Illness  then  president-elect  Nixon  knew  it 
would  be  frxiitful  if  each  Cabinet  officer 
would  visit  the  General,  and  I  think  he  prob- 
ably had  in  mind  that  we  would  somehow 
cheer  him  up,  but  each  one  of  us  came  back, 
having  been  cheered  by  him. 

I  remember  in  that  final  conversation  that 
I  had.  he  talked  of  a  recent  book  which  he 
had  Just  finished  reading.  He  was  disap- 
pointed because  he  was  a  favorite  friend  of 
the  President's,  and  the  book  Itself  had 
ended  on  a  despondent  note.  He  said,  "A  man 
with  that  author's  stature  has  to  hold  out 
hope  to  those  who  are  coming  along." 

In  London,  shortly  after  V-E  Day  In  1946, 
Dwlght  Eisenhower  received  the  freedom  of 
the  City  of  London,  he  said,  "We  should  turn 
to  those  inner  things,  call  them  what  you 
will,  I  mean  those  Intangibles  that  are  the 
real  treasures  that  free  men  possess."  As  a 
soldier  he  was  guided  by  those  inner  things; 
as  a  President  he  was  strengthened  by  their 
wisdom.  President  Nixon  said  his  life  re- 
minds us  that  there  Is  a  moral  force  in  this 
world  more  powerful  than  the  might  of  arms 
or  the  wealth  of  nations.  And  adding  an  ad- 
ditional dimension  to  his  character,  too,  Is 
this  woman,  Mamie  Elsenhower,  with  us 
today,  who  stood  beside  him;  her  wisdom 
giving    her    support    and    her    love    giving 


strength.  I  remember  in  i960  right  after 
then-vice  President  Nixon  was  nominated 
by  his  party  for  the  Presidency,  the  two  of 
us  flew  up  to  Newport  to  President  EUsen- 
hower's  summer  place:  we  talked  about  the 
campaign,  how  it  should  be  run. 

In  his  wisdom  President  Eisenhower  hit 
upon  a  basic  tenet  of  politics,  he  said,  "re- 
member you  don't  win  by  running  away  from 
your  record,  the  record  of  our  administra- 
tion." I  know  of  no  better  tribute  to  the 
boy  from  AbUene  than  to  say  that  he  made 
Americans  proud  of  their  President,  proud  of 
their  country,  and  mostly  and  most  impor- 
tantly, proud  of  themselves.  And  now 
through  this  Library  and  Museum,  as  the 
greatness  of  Dwlght  Elsenhower  is  studied 
by  scholars  and  observed  by  young  and  old, 
I  know  its  inspiration  will  continue  to  bring 
out  the  best  in  people,  to  hold  out  hope  for 
those  coming  along.  Thank  you  very  much. 
(Applause) 

Senator  Darby.  The  General  Service  Ad- 
ministrator Is  here.  He  is  well  educated,  well 
prepared  for  public  life.  He  received  his 
Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  In  1939.  his  law 
degree  In  1942.  both  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Not  only  has  he  been  politi- 
cally successful,  he  has  also  achieved  out- 
standing recognition  for  his  activities  in  the 
field  of  law.  business,  and  many  worthwhile 
civic  endeavors.  Along  with  President  Nixon 
and  the  Congress,  he  is  the  one  most  respon- 
sible for  the  fine  addition  to  this  Museum. 
He  furnished  the  leadership  to  obtain  the 
appropriations  for  this  new  addition,  to- 
gether, of  course,  with  Dr.  Rhoads  and  our 
United    States    Senators   and   Congressmen. 

He  has  a  big  Job,  truly  a  big  Job.  as  the 
head  of  the  General  Service  Administration. 
He  has  40.000  career  Civil  Servants  under  his 
Jurisdiction — 40.000 — I  say  he's  big  enough 
to  handle  that  kind  of  Job. 

He's  resUly  big  enough  and  good  enough  to 
be  a  Kansan.  and  you  can  see  what  I  mean 
when  I  stand  him  up — and  he's  a  fellow  we've 
known  favorably  for  a  very  long  time.  He 
started  at  the  bottom  and  followed  a  very 
long  and  Interesting  and  attractive  road  clear 
up  to  the  top.  We  knew  him  when  he  was 
a  young  Republican  In  Pennsylvania  help- 
ing State  Attorney  Generals.  State  Chair- 
men. Governors.  Congressmen.  United  States 
Senators  and  other  VIPs  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  to  make  an  outstanding  record 
in  public  life.  Now  he  is  doing  a  tremendous 
Job  helping  President  Nixon  run  the  country. 
and  he  is  turning  in  a  fine  performance,  it 
is  my  privilege  to  present  the  General  Service 
Administrator,  the  Honorable  Robert  L.  Kua- 
zlg.  (Applause) 

Robert  Kunzig.  Governor  Docking  and  Mrs. 
Elsenhower.  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson. 
Senator  Darby  and  distinguished  guests  all— 
I'm  on  a  diet.  Senator,  so  I  guess  I'm  losing 
status.  (Laughter)  26  pounds  at  the  moment. 
5.000  more  to  go.  (Laughter)  A  few  weeks  ago 
in  Virginia  we  were  donating  a  park  to  the 
people  of  Virginia,  a  new  big  park  as  part 
of  President  Nixon's  Legacy  of  Parks  Pro- 
gram that  is  extending  all  over  America.  It 
was  not  a  gorgeous  day  like  today,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  was  Just  pouring;  drenching  rain 
pouring  down,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Honorable  Rogers  Morton,  got  up 
and  he  was  holding  an  umbrella — everybody 
had  umbrellas.  It  was  raining  that  badly — 
the  audience  was  sitting  out  there  with 
umbrellas,  some  soaking  wet.  most  of  them 
soaking  wet.  and  Rogers  Morton  had  a  big 
thick  speech,  and  he  looked  at  the  speech  and 
he  looked  at  the  audience,  the  rain  was  pour- 
ing down  his  face,  and  he  said.  "Ladles  and 
gentlemen,  as  I  look  at  this  speech  I  think 
it  Is  going  to  self-destruct  In  two  minutes." 
(Laughter;  He  sat  down,  and  It  was  the 
greatest  speech  he  ever  gave  in  his  life. 
(Laughter) 

As  I  listen  to  all  the  speeches  we  have  here 
today  and  the  many  distinguished  guests,  I 
Just  made  up  my  mind  sitting  over  there 
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in  the  corner,  to  self-destruct  my  speech — 
don't  applaud  now.  please;  that's  the  wrong 
moment — I'm  self-destructing  the  speech  to- 
day, except  to  thank  Harry  Darby  and  all 
those  who  helped  to  build  this  wonderful  new 
great  Center  here,  which  we  are  opening  and 
dedicating  today,  and  let  me  Just  say  along 
with  all  of  you  today,  that  I  cherish  the 
memory  of  a  great  General,  a  great  President, 
a  great  man.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Ap- 
plause) 

Senator  Darby.  There  Is  only  one  Archivist 
of  the  United  States,  and  that's  Dr.  James 
B.  (Bert)  Rhoads.  He's  here;  you  all  know 
him  to  be  the  keeper  of  the  public  records 
of  the  United  States,  so  this  Center  Is 
operated  under  his  Jurisdiction,  and  In  this 
capacity  he  serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Historical  Publication  Commission,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Archives  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trust€es  for 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center 
for  Scholars;  he  Is  a  writer,  a  contributor 
to  publications:  he  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  American  Archivists,  and  various  other 
professional  associations.  It's  great  for  all 
of  us  to  have  an  opportunity  to  work  with 
Dr.  Rhoads  in  the  development  of  this 
Eisenhower  Center.  His  advice  and  counsel 
have  been  Invaluable.  He  has  been  especial- 
ly helpful  In  obtaining  appropriations  for 
the  proper  operations  here  .-uid  we  thank  him 
specially  for  helping  us  get  this  much-needed 
appropriation  for  this  fine  addition  to  this 
Museum.  It  Is  my  honor  and  privilege  at  this 
time  to  present  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States.  Dr.  James  B.  (Bert)  Rhoads.  (Ap- 
plause) 

Dr.  Rhoads.  Mrs.  Elsenhower.  President 
and  Mrs.  Johnson,  Senator  Darby,  distin- 
guished guests;  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able 
to  be  here  today  to  express  my  pleasure,  and 
that  of  the  National  Archives  and  Records 
Service  of  the  General  Services  Administr.i- 
tlon,  on  the  completion  of  this  handsome 
and  Important  addition  to  the  Eisenhower 
Mu-seiun.  It  will  enable  us  to  fulfill  our  re- 
sponsl'i'lity  to  preserve  and  make  known  for 
educational  purposes  the  important  historical 
objects  that  General  Eisenhower  entrusted 
to  the  Eisenhower  Foundation,  or  gave  to 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  gifts  from  other 
donors. 

This  goal  that  we  seek  today  reminds  us 
of  the  goal  of  the  original  incorporators  of 
the  Elsenhower  Foundation,  which  was  to 
erect  a  museum  In  honor  of  the  veterans 
of  America's  wars,  the  Elsenhower  family, 
and  the  leadership  of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
Our  thanks  are  due  to  that  far-sighted  group 
of  Abilene  citizens,  friends  of  General  Elsen- 
hower, who  formed  the  Elsenhower  founda- 
tion In  1945.  and  to  a  host  of  friends  and 
benefactors  too  numerous  to  name,  who  have 
followed  their  example  through  the  years  to 
this  present  date.  As  we  all  know,  the  Found- 
ation designed  the  original  building  for 
General  Elsenhower's  military  mementos, 
and  though  the  Museiim  now  Includes  the 
historical  memorabilia  of  the  President  and 
Elder  Statesman,  the  overall  emphasis  Is  on 
American  citizenship,  whether  in  the  military 
or  civilian  sphere,  just  as  it  was  in  the  life 
of  General  Elsenhower. 

We  hope  to  fulfill  the  trust  that  has  been 
placed  upon  us  In  the  administration  of 
this  fine  building  and  its  priceless  contents 
to  instill  anew  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
all  who  come  here,  an  appreciation  of  Dwight 
David  Elsenhower's  lifetime  of  devotion  to 
the  Ideals  of  freedom.  (Applause) 

Senator  Darby.  Of  course  we  are  all  proud, 
pleased  and  privileged  to  have  Mamie  Doud 
Elsenhower  with  us  on  this  occasion.  It's 
good  to  get  her  back  home  In  Abilene;  cer- 
tainly she  is  the  belle  of  this  affair,  and 
actually  the  first  lady  of  the  Eisenhower 
Center.  It  is  Just  wonderful  having  her  here, 
making  one  of  her  customary  visits  now,  so 
that  we  can  have  her  here  as  our  most  dis- 
tinguished guest  of  honor  on  this  occasion. 
All  of  us  think  of  her  often,  but  especially 


today  we  think  of  her  as  our  dearly  beloved 
Mamie.  We  know  her  to  be  carrying  on  so 
valiantly  and  turning  In  a  perfection  per- 
formance, always  In  her  own  right,  because 
she  is  a  person  of  talent,  dedication.  Imagina- 
tion, determination  and  competence.  She  has 
merited  many  honors,  and  recognitions;  the 
Gallup  and  other  polls  have  her  as  number 
one  on  their  list  of  America's  most  admired 
women. 

She  Is  the  first  recipient  of  a  Blue  Ribbon, 
so  to  speak,  the  Military  Wife  of  the  Cen- 
tury. Mamie  is  gracious,  capable,  charming, 
doing  things  In  a  great  big  way,  and  in  her 
own  way.  She  Is  the  best-known  and  most 
popular  of  humanitarians,  dedicated  and  de- 
voted to  the  task  of  doing  big  things,  such 
as  building  universities,  hoepltals  and,  of 
course,  presidential  libraries.  Mamie  Is  a 
gorgeous  lady,  and  I'm  proud  and  privileged 
to  present  her  now,  as  the  wife  of  the  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  the 
34th  President  of  the  United  States.  (Ap- 
plause) (Army  Blue  played  in  the  back- 
ground) 

Mamie  Doud  Eisenhower.  Ladles  and  Gen- 
tlemen, it's  very  nice,  what  you've  said  about 
Ike,  that  could  have  been  said  today,  but 
his  love  for  his  town  of  Abilene  was  some- 
thing that  words  Just  cant  express.  No  mat- 
ter where  he  went  in  the  world,  how  high, 
how  low,  Abilene  would  always  be  home,  al- 
ways be  home  to  him,  and  he  mas  "the  boy 
from  Abilene,  Kansas."    (Applause) 

Senator  Darby.  Dr.  John  Wlckman  Is  direc- 
tor of  this  library  and  Eisenhower  Center; 
a  most  capable  and  distinguished  leader  in 
this  profession,  and  he  is  turning  in  a  very 
fine  performance  In  this  position.  I  am 
pleased  to  present  him  at  this  time.  Dr.  John 
Wlckman.  (Applause)     ^ 

Dr.  WiCKMAN.  Thank  you.  Senator  D.arby, 
Mrs.  Eisenhower,  President  Johnson.  I  Just 
want  to  use  a  moment  of  your  time  for  a 
very  short  story.  When  we  started  planning 
the  Eisenhower  Museum,  I  had  the  help  of 
C.  L.  Bralnard  from  Abilene,  who  helped  me 
sketch  on  some  very  rough  sheets  of  paper, 
our  ideas.  Although  we  thought  we  knew 
what  we  were  doing,  after  I'd  taken  It  to 
General  Eisenhower  in  1967,  he  wanted  to 
know  how  I  thought  I  was  going  to  put  it  all 
together.  In  1968  I  hired  the  young  man  who 
is  responsible  for  this,  and  i  would  like  to 
have  recognition  for  him  at  this  time — my 
Museum  Curator,  William  K.  Jones.  (Ap- 
plause) 

Senator  Darby.  It's  wonderful  to  have  Gen- 
eral Norstad  with  us.  He  flew  in  here  this 
morning  with  his  wife  in  his  own  plane,  es- 
pecially to  be  with  Mamie  on  this  occasion. 
He  always  comes  out  here  when  we  need 
him.  because  of  his  tremendous  Interest  and 
friendship  with  President  and  Mrs.  Eisen- 
hower. You  will  remember,  he  served  as  one 
of  the  pallbearers  at  General  Elsenhower's 
funeral.  He  is  a  distinguished  business  and 
civic  leader,  as  well  as  a  big.  number  one 
man  In  the  military. 

He  heads  the  very  Important  Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglass  Corporation,  and  with  it  does 
big  business  around  the  world.  He  is  soldier- 
statesman,  a  philanthropist,  and  evervthlng 
else  that's  good.  He  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  of  service  to  our  country  and  to  the 
world.  Some  may  equal  but  none  will  excel 
his  record.  He  served  the  military  37  years; 
the  last  six  years  he  served  as  Supreme  Al- 
lied Commander  in  Europ>e  and  Commanding 
General  of  the  United  States  Forces  in  Eu- 
rope. His  United  States  decorations  Include 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  with  two 
Oak  Leaf  clusters,  a  Silver  Star,  the  Legion 
of  Merit,  the  Air  Medal,  and  many  others. 
His  foreign  decorations  were  from  ten 
countries:  Portugal,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Norway.  Netherlands.  Prance,  Lux- 
emburg, United  Kingdom  Commandera. 
General  Norstad  was  further  honored  with 
many  honorary  doctorate  degrees  from  15 
colleges  and  universities.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  am  proud  and  privileged  to  present 
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the  very  capable  and  distinguished  soldier- 
statesman,  business  and  civic  leader,  General 
Laurls  Norstad.   (Applause) 

General  Norstad.  Senator  Darby,  Mrs.  Els- 
enhower, Mamie,  Milton,  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson,  distinguished  guests.  I'm  moved  by 
the  tributes  that  have  been  made  to  our  great 
friend,  and  perliaps  everything  has  been  said, 
but  I  am  encouraged  by  the  strains  of  music! 
"Army  Blue,"  that  introduced  Mamie,  to 
take  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  because  it  la 
proper  that  one  voice  this  morning  from  this 
platform  should  represent  General  Elsen- 
hower's first,  his  chosen,  and  his  longest  ca- 
reer. And  so,  while  I  am  long  retired  that 
I  can  claim  no  competence  in  the  field,  I 
would  like  to  speak  as  a  soldier.  We're  here 
today  to  note  the  anniversary  of  General  El- 
senhower's birth,  to  dedicate,  or  re-dedicate 
an  institution  which  preserves  and  concen- 
irates  the  essence  of  a  soldier,  a  president 
and,  above  all,  a  faithful  American  and  a 
true  world  citizen. 

For  those  of  us  who  knew  him,  we  would 
wlsVi  this  to  be  an  American  rededication 
to  what  Dwight  Eisenhower  believed,  what 
he  stood  for,  what  he  worked  so  hard  and 
so  successfully  to  achieve.  I  am  sure  that  he 
would  have  wished  that,  too.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  that  this  Museum  and  our  pil- 
grimage here  today,  should  recall  for  ua 
values  that  were  Important  in  the  Elsenhower 
life,  values  which  helped  him  achieve  so 
much  and  which  made  him  one  of  the  most 
respected  and  best  loved  Americans  in  all 
of  our  history. 

Here  In  Abilene,  we  are  at  the  wellsprlng 
of  much  of  the  understanding  and  the 
strength  which  were  fundamental  to  his 
greatness.  In  an  environment  that  was  sim- 
ple, strong,  and  almost  starkly  American, 
fundamentals  were  seen  clearly  and  prin- 
ciple was  given  stature.  Responsibility  and 
duty  were  part  of  life;  belief  in  country,  ded- 
ication to  ideals  associated  with  love  of  coun- 
try, these  Interacted  with  responsibility  and 
duty.  For  all  his  life,  Elsenhower  would  be 
marked  by  Abilene  and  by  that  other  molder 
of  the  young  man.  West  Point,  and  he  would 
always  be  Identified  with  the  lesson  of  this 
early  exposure — respect  for  Duty,  Honor, 
Country.  His  devotion  to  principle,  his  con- 
ception of  his  personal  obligations,  the  code 
by  which  he  lived  as  soldier,  statesman,  cit- 
izen, supported  and  served  his  belief  in  his 
country  and  In  Its  Institutions. 

He  was  a  patriot,  as  President  Johnson  has 
stated;  he  was  patriotic  with  knowledge  and 
with  pride,  because  he  knew  that  his  coun- 
try had  shown  merit  that  Justified  pride. 

But  as  he  derived  satisfaction  from  its  ac- 
complishments, he  felt  the  weight  of  great 
obligation  imoosed  bv  his  country's  imper- 
fections, his  country's  inadequacies.  He  rec- 
ognized that  a  nation,  like  an  individual, 
mu.<it  grow.  He  saw  the  challenge  of  change 
as  something  to  be  approached  positively  If 
this  country  were  to  continue  to  fulfill  ex- 
pectations. And  all  of  this  he  saw  In  a  very 
personal  sense;  he  was  strongly  aware  of  his 
own  obligation  to  contribute  constructlvelv 
to  his  country  and  to  Its  development;  he 
recognized  the  need  to  encourage,  to  nurture 
healthy  change:  he  knew  that  passive  ac- 
commodation was  unacceptable.  General 
Elsenhower's  view  of  change  and  his  sense  of 
personal  obligation  made  him  a  builder  and 
not  Just  a  critic.  These  same  attributes  di- 
rected his  patriotism — he  could  not  be  satis- 
fied with  mere  faithfulness  to  form,  mere 
respect  for  dogma. 

In  seeking  constructive  change  and  in 
identifying  his  own  obligation  to  foster  such 
change,  he  showed  one  other  important  di- 
mension of  his  patriotism.  He  always  put 
his  country  first  but  in  a  context  of  values 
shared  with  other  people  who  also  put  their 
countries  first.  This  man  who.  in  war  and 
peace,  so  completely  demonstrated  his  love 
for  his  country  was  at  the  same  time  the 
great  world  citizen.  This  seeming  contradic- 
tion, this  apparent  conflict  of  Interest,  was 
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neither  one — it  was  indeed  the  Intelligent, 
the  necessary,  response  to  the  world  and  to 
the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  in  which 
we  live. 

Another  response  to  living  in  our  world — 
realistic  but  regrettable — is  military  strength. 
General  Eisenhower  saw  our  {irmed  forces 
as  constituting  a  necessary  strength,  strength 
with  purpose,  to  support  the  nation's  move- 
ment, its  growth,  its  alms.  Indeed,  he  said 
In  what  has  come  to  be  considered  his  fare- 
well address  that: 

"A  vital  element  in  keeping  the  peace  is 
our  military  establishment.  Our  arms  must 
be  mighty,  ready  for  Instant  action,  so  that 
no  potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to 
risk  his  own  destruction." 

Surely,  General  Elsenhower  loved  the  Army 
which  brought  him  to  full  manhood;  cer- 
tainly we  here  know  that  he  honored  and 
respected  the  uniform  of  his  country.  Against 
this  background  it  is  evidence  of  the  very 
broad  wisdom  of  the  man  that  he  could,  in 
that  very  same  speech,  caution  his  fellow 
citizens  when  he  said: 

"Only  an  alert  and  knowledgeable  citizenry 
can  compel  the  proper  meshing  of  the  huge 
Industrial  and  military  machinery  of  defense 
with  our  peaceful  methods  and  goals,  so  that 
security  and  liberty  may  prosper  together." 

Eisenhower  Is  now  of  the  past.  But  his 
words,  his  actions,  his  principles,  his  Ideals 
remain,  as  they  always  will,  an  essential  part 
of  the  American  heritage;  and  for  this  reason 
It  seems  particularly  appropriate  that  as  this 
Museum  is  re-dedlcated,  the  man  we  honor 
should  be  revisited;  that  we  should  reex- 
amine. In  the  light  of  the  1970's,  some  of  his 
Ideals  and  principles,  the  hopes  he  cherished 
for  us  as  a  nation,  for  us  as  a  people.  It  can 
be  said  that  in  the  beginning  there  was  Abi- 
lene and  his  family  and  his  friends  here  and, 
in  the  beginning,  there  was  the  Army. 

This  country  has  never  been  of  a  military 
orientation.  Except  for  those  few  who  have 
chosen  it  as  a  career,  army  service  has  sel- 
dom been  popular — and  this  is  part  of  our 
character.  We  are  a  nation  of  citizens,  of 
citizen-soldiers.  But  the  Army  has  earned 
respect  for  flghting  the  nation's  wars,  fqr 
maintaining  our  freedom,  and  for  its  con- 
tribution to  the  many  more  normal  and 
constructive  activities  of  the  United  States 
from  the  time  of  our  very  beginning  as  a 
nation.  But  now  an  unpopular  war,  a  pain- 
ful and  protracted  ordeal  of  unparalleled 
duration,  broad  public  questioning  of  the 
necessity  for  the  cost  and  the  extended  in- 
volvement— all  these  adversely  affect  the 
public  standing  of  the  Army. 

It  would  be  foolish  and  wrong  to  suggest 
that  everything  about  the  Army  has  l>een 
right  and  good.  Particularly  because  we  do 
have  a  citizen  Army,  Interaction  between  the 
public  and  the  military  is  complex,  constant 
and  pervasive.  In  this  interaction,  the  na- 
tional stresses  and  strains,  the  frustrations 
of  a  distressed  citizenry  have  created  read- 
ing pressures  and  perhaps  some  mistaken  re- 
sponses. Certainly  the  public's  esteem  for  the 
armed  forces  has  been  affected  by  Viet  Nam, 
but,  I  suggest  that  this  Is  really  a  symptom, 
springing  from  political  and  social  strain, 
a  symptom  which  tells  of  deeper  disaffec- 
tion and  disturbance.  Symptoms  are  Inter- 
esting only  to  the  extent  they  help  Identify 
causes. 

The  real  issue,  the  one  which  Justifies  the 
deepest  concern  is  considerably  more  basic 
than  Just  one  manifestation,  the  depreciated 
standing  of  the  military.  We  as  a  people  have 
experienced — and,  to  an  extent,  are  still  ex- 
periencing— a  difficult  period,  one  character- 
ized by  alienation,  by  a  tendency  to  over- 
react, to  over-state,  to  polarize  differences, 
by  too  steady  resort  to  thinking  in  terms  of 
"they"  not  "we"  when  the  nation  and  its 
activities  are  considered.  We  have  beard  de- 
mands for  change,  often  warranted  change. 
But  with  this,  we  have  seen  a  quick,  perhaps 
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too  quick  impatience  with  our  progress  and 
what  Indeed  sometimes  seems  a  willingness 
to  destroy  rather  than  to  build  in  the  process 
of  change. 

Dissatisfaction  with  our  nation's  social  de- 
velopment and  surely  the  unhappiness,  and 
great  personal  tragedies  associated  with  the 
Viet  Nam  war — these  have  been,  and  are  and 
should  be  among  the  most  prominent  aspects 
of  the  American  scene.  But  accompanying 
each  of  them,  shaping  them,  driving  them, 
has  been  something  more  fundamental,  more 
determining  In  impact.  Whether  we  call  It  a 
loss  of  conviction,  a  weakening  of  belief  In 
someone  or  something,  a  deterioration  of  con- 
fidence, whatever  it  is,  the  source  of  our  mo- 
tivation, our  Inspiration  as  a  nation  and  as 
a  people  has  been  damaged. 

The  worst  of  this  unhappy  period  may  be 
past.  There  Is  evidence  to  suggest  that  ex- 
treme reactions  are  losing  some  of  their  at- 
tractiveness; that  the  destruction  of  insti- 
tutions is  increasingly  recognized  as  offer- 
ing no  answer  to  the  acknowledged  need  for 
change;  that  thoughtful  planning  and  pa- 
tient, progressive  building — both  guided  by 
goal  and  by  principle — are  again  accepted  as 
the  true  and  necessary  means  to  any  useful 
accomplishment. 

This  had  to  come  about.  Responses  that  are 
driven  by  frustrations,  motivated  by  violence, 
expressed  in  terms  of  alienation,  these  can- 
not bring  together  nor  unite  our  Individual 
capacities  to  speed  change  and  enhance 
achievement.  Man's  talent  for  constructive 
purpose  requires  a  foundation  of  faith  and 
hope.  It  needs,  above  all,  the  stimulus  of 
strong  belief. 

Today  as  we  rededicate  this  memorial  to 
a  great  man — above  all,  a  man  of  strong  be- 
lief, of  faith,  of  hope — may  we  recognize  that 
Its  true  value  In  the  years  to  come  is  not 
to  remind  us  of  what  he  did  or  the  way  he 
did  it,  but  rather  to  demonstrate  what  is 
possible,  the  contribution  that  man  can  make 
when  his  goals,  bis  plans,  his  values  have 
the  kind  of  quality  on  which  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower's entire  life  was  built.  In  this  respect, 
he  offers  an  eternal  example — one  which  this 
Museum  will  illuminate  for  generations  to 
come. 

To  define,  to  epitomize  what  Eisenhower, 
by  precept  and  example,  has  left  us  as  a  heri- 
tage is  no  easy  task.  But  an  earlier  president, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  once  said:  "Let  us  have 
faith  that  right  makes  might;  and  in  that 
faith  let  us  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  un- 
derstand it."  This  was  Eisenhower's  credo,  as 
it  was  Lincoln's.  Americans  need  seek  no 
better  teachers.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

Senator  Darbt.  Now  I  think  I  should  intro- 
duce my  ch{irmlng  and  understanding  wife, 
Edith.  (Applause)  We  apppreciate  the  efforts 
of  all  who  have  helped  on  this  ceremony. 
There  have  been  many  that  we  would  espe- 
cially like  to  mention:  those  here  at  the 
Center,  the  Commanding  OfiOcer  and  his  men 
at  Port  Riley  and  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Jeff 
Hlllelson  and  his  associates  of  GSA  in  Kan- 
sas City,  and  at  the  Washington  level,  and 
the  law  enforcement  and  public  services  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  Governor  Docking, 
and  Attorney  General  Miller,  the  press,  radio 
and  TV — obviously  we  could  not  have  had 
this  successful  occasion  without  their  help. 
Now  we  will  conclude  our  ceremony  with  the 
benediction  by  Chaplain  Colonel  W.  W.  Wess- 
man,  at  Port  Riley. 

Chaplain  Wessman.  Let  us  pray.  Oiu* 
Father  and  our  God,  we  would  ask  Thy  di- 
vine favor  upon  this  beautiful  Museum  In 
honor  of  a  truly  great  American.  Bless  aU 
who  shall  enter  its  doors,  that  they  may  be 
challenged  with  an  equal  measure  of  devo- 
tion, loyalty  and  patriotism.  May  it  always 
remain  as  a  remainder  of  our  freedom,  good 
f ortunte  and  benefit  others  have  provided  for 
us.  And  now  may  the  spirit  of  Almighty  Ood 
go  with  you  and  strengthen  you  for  your 
every  task.  Amen. 


THE  WEST  COAST  STRIKE 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  most 
timely  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  perceptive  statement  by  my  col- 
league from  Oregon,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Packwood  Befors 
THE  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare 

legislation    to    end   the    west   coast   dock 

STRIKE 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  last  eight  months, 
I  have  been  urging,  pleading,  begging  and 
cajoling  my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber  to 
face  up  to  the  desperate  need  for  new  legis- 
lation covering  emergency  labor  disputes  in 
the  transportation  Industry.  The  increasing 
frequency  of  transportation  crises  should 
make  the  Inadequacy  of  existing  statutes 
clear  to  one  and  all.  But  this  seems  not  to 
have  been  the  case,  as  the  current  emer- 
gency on  Oregon's  docks,  and  all  along  the 
west  coast,  openly  signifies.  The  President, 
having  used  his  one  available  option,  the 
Taft-Hartley  80-day  cooling  off  period,  now 
has  no  alternative  legal  course  of  action  at 
his  disposal  to  protect  the  public  from  this 
new  crippling  tie-up.  He  is  forced  once  again 
to  come  to  Congress — the  most  inappropriate 
arbitrator  I  know — to  request  Ad  Hoc  emer- 
gency legislation. 

In  the  25  years  since  Congress  passed  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  its  emergency  provisions 
have  been  used  in  30  disputes  where  the  na- 
tional health  and  welfare  have  been  threat- 
ened. Strikes  occured  In  25  of  the  30  disputes, 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  over  86  million  man- 
days  of  work.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
fully  11  of  these  25  strikes  which  threatened 
the  national  welfare  were  In  the  longshore 
and  maritime  industry.  Cooling  off  periods 
were  required  in  each  of  the  11  disputes, 
but — and  this  is  Important  to  notice — In  only 
two  cases  out  of  eleven  were  the  disputes 
fully  resolved  within  the  80  days.  Nine  out 
of  eleven  times  saw  resumption  of  the  strike 
at  the  end  of  the  cooling  off  period. 

The  rail  Industry,  which  Is  not  covered  by 
Taft-Hartley,  has  similarly  experienced  an 
increasing  number  of  crippling  work  stop- 
pages. Eight  times  In  less  than  a  decade,  and 
four  times  since  1970,  Congress  hsis  been 
forced  to  pass  Ad  Hoc  legislation  to  prevent 
or  end  rail  strikes  which  threatened  to  create 
national  emergencies. 

Just  from  these  figures,  it  should  be  clear 
to  all  Senators  that  the  existing  emergency 
provisions  of  Taft-Hartley  and  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  have  not  fulfilled  their  promise  of 
protecting  the  public. 

It  was  in  response  to  this  obvious  need  for 
a  new  approach  to  emergencies  in  the  trans- 
portation Industry  that  the  Administration, 
two  years  ago,  sent  to  Congress  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  a  new  framework  for  deal- 
ing with  emergency  transportation  disputes. 
When  no  action  was  taken  during  the  91st 
Congress.  It  was  re-lntroduced  again  last 
year,  (S.  560). 

This  proposal  has  the  dual  objective  of 
protecting  the  public  health  and  welfare 
from  the  crippling  effects  of  unresolved  trans- 
portation disputes,  while  at  the  same  time 
minimizing  governmental  interference  in  the 
coUectlve  bargaining  process.  The  vehicle  for 
achieving  these  objectives  is  to  provide  the 
President  with  three  new  alternatives,  which 
would  be  available  under  law  should  the  80- 
day  cooling  off  period  expire  without  a  settle- 
ment. One  of  the  most  obvious  advantages 
of  these  new  Presidential  options  is  that 
Congress  would  be  taken  out  of  the  business 
of  arbitrating  labor  disputes  at  the  11th 
hour  once  and  for  all.  I  know  of  no  Senators 
who  relish  the  current  authority  which  they 
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have  Imposed  upon  themselves  simply  by 
failure  to  act  on  legislation  to  provide  these 
desperately  needed  new  permanent  legal  pro- 
cedures. Nevertheless,  having  failed  to  act 
decisively  In  providing  new  permanent  pro- 
cedures, we  are  once  again  faced  with  the 
reality  of  a  transportation  crisis.  The  parties 
to  the  dispute  have  negotiated  since  Octo- 
ber 1970  without  reaching  an  agreement.  The 
President  has  exhausted  his  last  statutory 
option.  The  buck  stops  here. 

Which  brings  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
current  crisis,  or  should  I  say  re-cmrent  cri- 
sis, which  exists  now  In  my  State  of  Oregon, 
and  throughout  the  west. 

On  July  1,  1971.  when  collective  bargain- 
ing negotiations  failed  to  resolve  differences 
between  the  I.L.W.U.  and  the  P.M.A.,  long- 
shoremen at  all  west  coast  ports  walked  off 
their  Jobs,  and  did  not  return  for  100  long 
days.  During  that  period,  lumber  and  agri- 
cultural producers  In  the  west  and  mid- west 
were  cut  off  from  their  markets,  crops  rotted 
and  layoffs  were  commonplace.  Foreign  agri- 
cultural markets  which  had  taken  years  and 
years  to  build  up  were  not  only  lost  for  the 
duration  of  the  strike,  but  will  probably 
be  lost  to  foreign  competitors  for  years  to 
come. 

After  100  agonizing  days.  President  Nixon 
invoked  the  emergency  procedures  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  calling  for  an  80  day  cooling 
off  period,  and  the  longshoremen  returned  to 
the  docks.  The  cooling  off  period  has  now  ex- 
pired and  the  parties  are  still  without  a  set- 
tlement. On  January  17,  the  I.L.W.U.  again 
called  Its  members  out  on  strike,  bringing 
dock  operations  on  the  west  coast  once  again 
to  a  grinding  halt. 

To  some  of  my  colleagues,  Oregon's  docks — 
3,000  miles  away— may  seem  like  a  not  very 
significant  part  of  the  overall  economy.  I 
have  tried  to  dispel  this  misconception  over 
the  months  In  numerous  speeches  here  in 
the  Senate  on  this  subject,  and  I  shall  try 
again  now. 

Basle  economics  tells  us  that  ours  Is  a 
complex  and  Interwoven  economic  system  In 
which  the  breakdown  of  even  one  seemingly 
small  part  can  have  the  catastrophic  effect  of 
the  proverbial  monkeywrench.  This  being  the 
case,  closure  of  our  ports  affects  not  only 
dock  and  seaport  workers  and  businesses  di- 
rectly involved  In  shipping,  but  also  has  wide- 
spread Impact  throughout  the  region  and  the 
nation,  hitting  each  and  every  aspect  of  our 
economy.  And  what  Is  too  often  forgotten  Is 
that  the  working  man  is  hurt  Just  as  badly 
as  the  businessman,  and  Is  frequently  hurt 
worse.  As  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
has  pointed  out,  "A  peculiar  aspect  of  the 
current  west  coast  shut  down  Is  the  fact  that 
the  economic  hardship  through  loss  of  wages 
has  been  largely  Incurred  by  Innocent  work- 
ers m  seafaring  and  other  shipping  related 
operations  who  stand  to  gain  nothing  from 
benefits  conferred  In  a  settlement  with  the 
I.L.W.U." 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  points  need  to  be  under- 
lined. One  is  that  the  Impact  of  the  west 
coast  strike  Is.  as  I  have  said,  very  widespread 
and  reaches  like  a  Shockwave  Into  every  as- 
pect of  the  economy.  The  second  concerns 

Congress"      Inconsistency — or      hyocrlsy in 

dealing  with  emergency  labor  dispute?  In  the 
transportation  Industry.  Let  me  Illustrate 
what  I  am  saying  by  relating  the  current 
emergency  to  two  of  the  most  serious  and 
perplexing  issues  now  facing  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation :  unemployment  and  our  trade 
deficit.  ' 

The  last  session  of  Congress  saw  tremen- 
dous efforts  to  ease  unemployment.  We  ap- 
proved emergency  employment  funds  to 
create  Jobs  In  the  public  sector  for  the  MnB 
employed;  we  provided  additional  unemplo  * 
ment  compensation  benefits  for  those  who 
cannot  find  work;  we  extended  manpower 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act;  we  gave  tax  breaks  to  business  to  gen- 
erate new  Jobs;  and  we  offered  new  Job  oppor- 
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tunltles  and  subsidies  for  students  so  as  to 
reflect  the  Increasing  difficulty  of  finding 
work.  Much  of  this  legislation.  I  might  add, 
originated  in  this  very  Committee. 

Last  but  not  least  we  have  screamed 
mightily  over  our  high  rate  of  unemployment 
and  have  assured  our  constituents  that  we  are 
doing  everything  possible  to  remedy  the 
situation. 

But  are  we?  Let's  look  at  what  our  other 
hand  Is  doing — or  perhaps  I  should  say,  more 
appropriately,  what  It  Is  not  doing — on  the 
unemployment  front. 

During  the  first  100  days  of  the  west  coast 
dock  strike.  15.000  longshoremen  were  idled. 
Incurring  a  dally  loss  of  over  half  a  million 
dollars  In  wages  and  fringe  benefits,  totalling 
over  J50  million  during  the  100-day  period. 
Additionally,  about  2,000  U.S.  seamen  were 
left  without  work  for  an  estimated  loss  of 
8150,000  a  day  In  wages  and  fringe  benefits, 
adding  up  to  nearly  $15  million  for  the 
duration. 

At  the  same  time,  we  were  handing  out 
$247  million  In  emergency  employment  funds 
to  the  State  of  California,  Washington  and 
Oregon.  They  were  reporting  42.000  unem- 
ployed (in  addition  to  the  longshoremen  and 
seamen )  as  a  direct  result  of  the  dock  tie-up. 
The  wage  losses  of  these  Innocent  victims 
were  estimated  at  $1.1  million  a  day.  with 
the  cumulative  total  at  over  $100  million. 

Interestingly,  Puget  Sound  and  South- 
ern California,  two  of  the  areas  designed 
to  benefit  from  emergency  provisions  we 
passed  at  the  end  of  the  last  session  to  ex- 
tend unemployment  compensation  benefits, 
were  among  the  hardest  hit  by  the  dock  stop- 
page. 

Just  as  the  last  session  of  Congress  exerted 
great  energy  in  dealing  with  unemployment 
problems,  we  also  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  energy  trying  to  solve,  or  help  solve  our 
balance  of  payments  problems.  As  all  Sen- 
ators know,  our  balance  of  trade  has  been 
deteriorating  steadily  over  recent  years.  One 
of  the  bright  lights  on  our  trade  sheet  has 
been  agricultural  exports,  which  reached  a 
new  high  of  $7.8  billion  In  Fiscal  1971.  One 
out  of  every  four  harvested  acres  In  this 
country  is  for  export,  supplying  over  one- 
sixth  of  the  world's  total  agricultural  exports. 
And  yet.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  100-day 
west  coast  dock  strike  this  summer,  pro- 
ducers were  facing  potential  export  losses  es- 
timated as  high  as  $9.5  million  a  day.  The 
lumber  Industry  alone  reported  losing  nearly 
a  million  dollars  a  day  in  exports.  To  this 
figure  should  be  added  the  long  term  losses 
which  win  result  from  the  irrevocable  loss 
of  foreign  markets  to  alternative  suppliers, 
a  loss  which  Is  likely  to  be  permanent. 

Japan,  our  largest  purchaser,  bought  $1.2 
billion  worth  of  U.S.  agricultural  producte  In 
Fiscal  1971,  but  because  of  the  strike  has  now 
established  other  suppliers,  primarily  Canada 
and  Australia.  Whether  our  farmers  can  ever 
get  these  markets  back  again  Is  a  question 
we  may  be  asking  ourselves  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

In  terms  of  agricultural  losses,  two  incon- 
sistencies come  to  mind.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  spending  $2.77  billion  to  subsidize  farm 
production,  how  can  we  then  deny  our  farm- 
ers access  to  their  markets?  During  Fiscal 
1971,  we  spent  $880  million  on  wheat  sub- 
sidies. Although  53 '"r  of  all  wheat  produced  in 
thU  country  is  for  export,  during  the  peak 
period  July-September,  port  closure  pre- 
vented all  but  about  2%  of  the  harvested 
wheat  from  getting  out  to  Its  markets  abroad. 
How  can  we  In  Congress  ignore  this  expensive 
folly? 

In  terms  of  our  trade  deficit,  certainly  a 
subject  of  the  highest  national  concern,  we 
have  recently  taken  bold  and  unprecedented 
steps  to  reverse  our  deteriorating  position 
including  floating  the  dollar  and  Imposing  a 
10%  Import  surcharge.  Does  it  not  seem 
highly  irrational  and  irresponsible  then  to 


Ignore  the  far-reaching  Implications  of  the 
west  coast  dock  dispute  Tor  our  balance  of 
payments  situation? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  which  the 
President  has  requested  and  which  I  have 
introduced,  S.J.  Res.  187,  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  appoint  a  three- 
member  arbitration  panel  to  arbitrate  the 
west  coast  dispute  to  flnaJity.  It  would  also 
initiate  a  new  no-strike  prohibition. 

As  I  made  clear  in  Introducing  this  Reso- 
luUon,  I  am  firmly  and  Irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  the  free  collective  bargaining  proc- 
ess, without  interference  from  the  govern- 
ment. The  parties  to  the  West  Coast  dispute 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  bargain  collec- 
tively without  hindrance  from  the  govern- 
ment for  twelve  months  before  the  President 
Invoked  the  emergency  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  for  over  three  months 
since  then,  but  tragically  no  settlement  has 
resulted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  union  or  industrial 
baron,  Individually  or  collectively,  should 
have  the  right  to  strangle  an  economy  and 
inflict  untold  injury  on  thousands  and 
thousands  of  innocent  victims.  At  some 
point,  the  public  interest  must  take  prece- 
dence, and  I  think  we  have  reached  that 
point. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  com- 
memoration of  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day  this  month,  I  invite  attention  to  the 
plight  of  the  people  of  the  Ukraine.  It  is 
a  time  to  remind  Americans  that  the 
Ukrainian  people,  free  and  independent 
only  from  1918  to  1920.  still  yearn  for 
freedom  and  Independence. 

As  we  reflect  on  this,  let  us  reaffirm 
our  dedication  to  the  goal  of  liberty  and 
self-determination  for  all  the  oppressed 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe,  no  matter 
how  remote  that  possibility  may  seem 
at  this  time.  We  who  enjoy  freedom  in 
OUT  own  country  must  not  forget  those 
who  have  yet  to  secure  their  freedom. 


CONTINUING    PROGRESS    IN   DRUG 
ABUSE  CONTROL 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last 
April  I  reported  to  the  Senate  on  the 
highly  efifective  enforcement  efforts  being 
made  by  the  Nixon  administration  to 
stem  the  tide  of  drug  abuse.  These  re- 
marks may  be  found  at  page  9368  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  April  1,  1971. 

Today  I  would  again  like  to  address 
this  subject,  describing  the  additional 
activities  which  have  been  taking  place 
during  the  interim.  Although  these  com- 
ments will  primarily  be  concerned  with 
the  efforts  of  the  Justice  and  Treasury 
Departments,  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  these  are  the  only  agencies  partici- 
pating in  drug  abuse  prevention  and  con- 
trol. On  the  contrary,  with  the  passage 
of  S.  2907  by  the  Senate  shortly  before 
adjournment,  recognition  was  given  to 
the  fact  that  a  greater  overall  coordi- 
nation of  the  many  programs  in  prog- 
ress is  necessary.  The  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  author- 
ized by  this  bill  will  provide  this  needed 
coordination,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
House  will  act  swiftly  to  approve  this 
legislation. 

As  I  mentioned  last  April,  however,  it 
is  law  enforcement  which  must  hold  the 
line  which  our  long-range  programs  have 
an  opportimlty  to  take  hold. 
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In  this  regard,  some  preliminary  com- 
ments are  called  for  prior  to  getting  Into 
the  actual  facts.  I  believe  everyone  look- 
ing at  the  facte  objectively  will  agree 
that,  given  the  limited  enforcement  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government,  out- 
standing efforts  are  being  made  to  cut 
down  the  availability  of  harmful  illicit 
drugs.  Nevertheless,  we  continue  to  hear 
sporadic  criticism  from  certain  factions 
I  prefer  to  call  the  "not-enoughers." 
This  epithet  is  suitable  because  many  of 
these  people  adopt  a  recurring  tactic 
when  it  comes  to  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Nixon  administration.  The  admin- 
istration's efforts  on  behalf  of  veterans 
are  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  not 
enough.  The  President's  troop  with- 
drawals from  Southeast  Asia  are  good 
but  are  not  fast  enough.  William  Rehn- 
quist  has  the  intellect  and  legal  ability  to 
sit  on  the  Supreme  Court,  but  in  the  civil 
rights  area  he  has  not  done  enough.  The 
administration's  efforts  to  halt  inflation 
and  bolster  the  economy  are  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  but  are  not  early 
enough  nor  are  they  strong  enough.  And 
so  on. 

Mr.  President,  the  few  who  insist  on 
repeating  this  same  old  refrain  are  not 
fooling  the  American  people.  But  I  find 
it  particularly  distressing  to  hear  this 
approach  being  used  on  the  subject  of 
drug  abuse  control.  In  this  area  the  not- 
enoughers  are  just  about  as  wrong  as 
they  have  ever  been — and  that  is  saying 
a  good  deal.  My  remarks  last  April 
plainly  demonstrated  the  progress  which 
was  being  made  at  that  time.  I  will  now 
proceed  to  describe  some  of  the  many 
noteworthy  accomplishments  which  have 
been  made  since  then,  recognizing  full 
well  that  we  must  have  much  more  of 
the  same  if  we  are  to  keep  up  with  the 
devious  and  innovative  criminals  who 
continue  to  profit  from  the  misfortunes 
of  others. 

DOMESTIC   EFFORTS 

Last  July  an  Intensified  heroin  en- 
forcement program  aimed  at  prime  and 
secondary  distribution  centers  that  sup- 
ply oiu-  central,  southern,  and  western 
communities  was  initiated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs.  The 
eastern  seaboard  commtmities  have  his- 
torically been  the  receiving  and  distribu- 
tion centers  for  heroin.  The  program 
has,  therefore,  been  given  the  appropri- 
ate name  Operation  Seaboard. 

In  cooperation  with  a  number  of  State 
and  local  enforcement  agencies,  this 
project  was  simultaneously  initiated  in 
several  major  cities  throughout  the  east- 
em  seaboard  of  the  United  States.  The 
program  is  designed  as  a  comprehensive 
domestic  effort  centered  at  the  east  coast 
cities,  coupled  with  cooperative  foreign- 
country  programs  to  reduce  the  availa- 
bility of  heroin  In  this  country. 

To  date,  this  concentrated  effort  has 
resulted  in  the  initiation  of  573  criminal 
cases  involving  heroin,  as  well  as  cocaine. 
In  which  1,081  defendants  have  been  Im- 
plicated with  752  of  these  already  ar- 
rested. These  573  cases  have  so  far  re- 
sulted in  the  removal  from  the  illicit  drug 
market  of  over  315  pounds  of  heroin  and 
115  pounds  of  cocaine. 

Operation  Seaboard  has  made  a  fine 
start  since  its  inception,  and  holds  out 


much  promise  for  future  control  of  illicit 
traffic  on  the  east  coast.  This  operation 
is  just  a  part  of  the  whole  domestic  pic- 
ture of  additional  aspects  of  which  I  will 
now  discuss. 

As  significant  as  the  statistics  on  drug 
seizures  were  for  1970  as  compared  to 
previous  years,  far  greater  progress  has 
been  made  in  1971.  For  example,  the  two 
largest  heroin  seizures  ever  made  by  U.S. 
authorities  took  place  last  year.  On  June 
3,  1971  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  special  agents  worked  in 
cooperation  with  Spanish  national  police 
to  seize  249  poimds  of  heroin  in  Valencia, 
Spain — a  record  seizure  of  illicit  drugs 
worth  over  $50  million  in  street  value. 
During  the  preceding  month  246  pounds 
of  heroin  had  been  seized  in  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico — at  that  time  the  second 
largest  amount  so  obtained.  However  just 
this  month,  on  January  5,  BNDD  agents 
seized  an  initial  238  pounds  of  heroin 
with  this  latest  effort.  Following  these  ar- 
rests an  additional  147  poimds  were  col- 
lected, making  a  total  of  385  pounds  of 
heroin  and  a  new  record  for  the  new  year. 
Heroin  is  not  the  only  substance  con- 
fiscated in  raids  and  arrests.  On  Decem- 
ber 1,  1971  Federal  agents  arrested  three 
persons   and  seized  some  two   tons   of 
marihuana  in  New  York  City.  Worth  ap- 
proximately  $1   million  on  the  illegal 
market,  the  marihuana  had  been  smug- 
gled in  from  Jamaica  and  filled  60  barrels 
in  the  warehouse  where  it  was  seized. 
And  several  days  later,  on  December  8,  a 
record  810  pounds  of  amphetamine  pow- 
der were  seized  in  Tijuana,  Mexico  by 
Bureau    of    Narcotics    and    Dangerous 
Drugs  agents  and  local  police.  Also  con- 
fiscated were  500,000  finished  amphet- 
amine tablets  which,  together  with  the 
37  minion  tablets  which  could  have  been 
made    from    the    powder,    would    have 
brought  some  $15  million  in  the  illicit 
U.S.  market.  Eight  persons  were  also  ar- 
rested in  the  amphetamine  raid. 

The  Bureau  of  Customs  has  also  been 
very  active  in  seizing  illicit  drugs.  In- 
creases in  manpower  and  improvement 
in  techniques  have  resulted  in  dramatic 
increases  in  seizures  over  the  past  year. 
As  an  example,  the  hard  drugs  confis- 
cated last  year  exceeded  the  amount 
seized  in  the  preceding  7-year  period. 
The  heroin  alone  would  have  produced 
almost  96  million  doses  selling  for  $574 
million  on  the  street.  When  added  to  the 
seizures  by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  only  a  few  of  which 
I  have  mentioned,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  the  suppliers  of  these  dan- 
gerous substances  have  not  suffered  sub- 
stantial financial  setbacks.  Not  to  be 
overlooked  are  the  arrests  and  convic- 
tions which  have  taken  place,  with  some 
of  these  involving  key  personnel  in  illicit 
drug  distribution  systems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  comparison  charts  showing 
drug  seizures  for  1970  and  1971  by  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  and  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  many  other  steps  which  have  been 
taken,  without  fanfare,  by  Federal  en- 
forcement £igencies  on  the  domestic  front 
are  too   numerous   for  me   to  catalog 


here.  Many  of  these  have  resulted  in  the 
arrests  and  seizures  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, while  others  have  contributed  to 
the  general  improvement  in  law  enforce- 
ment which  must  continue  if  we  are  to 
keep  pace  with  drug  traffickers  through- 
out the  country. 

The  Customs  Bureau  has  established  a 
pattern  of  Customs-to-Customs  coopera- 
tion not  only  with  our  neighbors  in  Mexi- 
co and  Canada,  but  with  countries  in 
Eiu-ope  and  Southeast  Asia.  The  aid  to 
antismuggling  activities  has  been  pro- 
nounced. In  addition,  new  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress  last  June  are  be- 
ing used  to  procure  major  equipment  ad- 
ditions, primarily  aircraft  and  boats,  for 
increased  detection  and  interception  of 
illegal  drug  trafficking. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  a  new  Office  for  Strategic 
Intelligence  has  been  created,  to  develop 
information  on  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  illegal  drug  produc- 
tion and  traffic.  Training  of  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  officers  in  drug 
control  has  continued  at  an  intensive 
pace.  Increased  cooperation  between 
Federal  agents  and  their  local  coun- 
terparts has  resulted  in  a  doubling  of 
cooperative  arrests  during  1971. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  has  placed  quotas 
on  amphetamine  production  by  Ameri- 
can producers  for  1972  which  will  de- 
crease the  amount  manufactured  by  40 
percent  below  last  year.  The  amount  per- 
mitted will  be  70  percent  less  than  the 
figure  which  the  manufacturers  wanted 
to  produce  in  1972. 

These  notable  efforts  on  the  domestic 
scene  are  being  supplemented  by  inter- 
national programs  which  are  geared  to 
stopping  illicit  drugs  at  their  source  or 
in  transit.  A  number  of  these  efforts  de- 
serve both  comment  and  prai.^e  for  the 
solid  progress  which  Is  resulting  from 
their  Implementation. 

INTERNATIONAL    PROGRAMS 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that, 
until  recently,  we  have  failed  to  recognize 
drug  abuse  as  an  international  problem 
requiring  a  worldwide  response.  The  ele- 
vation of  this  problem  to  the  foreign 
policy  level  has  been  one  of  the  adminis- 
tration's chief  accomplishments  in  the 
war  against  drug  abuse.  In  furtherance 
of  these  global  goals  the  President 
created  a  Cabinet  Committee  for  Inter- 
national Narcotics  Control  last  Septem- 
ber, which  now  coordinates  all  U.S.  ef- 
forts to  interdict  the  fiow  of  narcotics 
into  America. 

International  diplomatic  efforts  have 
resulted  in  a  pledge  by  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment to  eliminate  all  opium  cultiva- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  1972  crop  year,  and 
a  ban  has  been  issued  forbidding  the 
growing  of  opium  poppies  in  Turkey  after 
June  30,  1972.  The  Government  of  Laos 
has  taken  similar  action,  passing  a  law 
banning  the  manufacture,  trading,  and 
transportation  of  opium  and  its  deriva- 
tives including  heroin.  Tough  new  anti- 
narcotics  laws  are  also  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Legislature  of  the  Republic 
of   Vietnam.   And   last   September   the 
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United  States  and  Thailand  signed  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  pledging 
a  mutual  effort  to  control  and  eliminate 
the  flow  of  narcotics  from  and  through 
Thailand. 

Part  and  parcel  of  the  increased  inter- 
national awareness  of  this  problem  is  the 
tendency  toward  formalizing  attitudes  in 
terms  of  treaties  and  agreements.  The 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs  has  therefore  been  pushed  by  tlie 
United  States,  with  the  help  of  other 
coiantries,  to  consider  and  approve 
amendments  to  the  single  convention  on 
narcotics  drugs  which  will  strength«i 
international  supervision.  Better  control 
over  the  production  and  distribution  of 
opium  is  the  aim  which,  hopefully,  will  be 
rer-lized  this  March  during  the  plenipo- 
tentiary conference  scheduled  to  take  up 
the  amendments  at  that  time.  And  in  the 
Senate,  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic 
Substances  which  was  negotiated  last 
summer  is  now  awaiting  the  advice  and 
con.=:ent  of  this  body.  The  convent!  ?n 
seeks  to  bring  under  international  coa- 
trol  the  dangerous  nonnarcotic  drugs  in- 
cluding amphetamines,  barbiturates,  aiid 
hallucinogens. 

International  enforcement  efforts  re- 
ceived a  boost  last  August  when  Director 
John  Ingersoll.  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs,  announced 
the  formation  of  a  new  Office  for  Inttr- 
national  Affairs  in  the  Bureau.  The  pro- 
gram manager  of  this  Office,  Mr.  George 
Belk,  is  responsible  for  recommending 
international  enforcement  policy  to  Di- 
rector Ingersoll  and  for  preparing  coun- 
try' programs  for  submission  to  the 
Cabinet  Committee  for  International 
Narcotics  Control. 

International  cooperation  in  this  area 
has  increased  tremendously.  This  Is  not 
just  talk.  Results  can  be  seen  around  the 
world,  such  as  in  locations  like  Hong 
Kong  where  in  December  it  was  an- 
nounced that  more  than  10  times  as 
many  dangerous  drugs  were  seized  in 
1971  than  in  1970.  Cooperative  arrests  by 
American  and  foreign  agents  increased 
by  more  than  a  third  in  fiscal  1971  over 
1970. 

Crosstraining  of  foreign  and  U.S. 
agents  has  been  active  and  productive. 
A  2-week  seminar  was  recently  held  in 
Washington  and  attended  by  top  rank- 
ing police  officials  from  13  foreign  coun- 
tries. All  aspects  of  the  international  drug 
traffic  were  discussed.  Shortly  thereafter 
AID  sponsored  a  1-week  meeting  of  pub- 
lic safetv  officers  from  26  countries,  also 
In  Washington,  at  which  extensive  brief- 
ings and  discussions  on  this  problem  took 
place. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs  has  been  taking  the  education 
program  overseas,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  this  year.  Schools  for  law  enforce- 
ment organization  in  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  the  Far  East,  and  the  Caribbean 
are  already  scheduled.  Both  Director  In- 
gersoll of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  and  Commissioner 
Miles  Ambrose  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
have  continually  met  with  foreign  gov- 
ernment officials  to  urge  greater  cooper- 
ation and  to  exchange  information  on 
the  drug  abuse  situation. 
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There  is  every  indication  that  Opera- 
tion Cooperation,  our  joint  drug  control 
program  with  Mexico,  continues  to  be  a 
success.  Last  August  the  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  of  Mexico  announced  that 
10,356  fields  of  opium  poppy  had  been 
destroyed;  700  pounds  of  seed  had  been 
captured;  176  poimds  of  crude  opium; 
116  poimds  of  heroin,  and  319  pounds  of 
cocaine  had  been  seized;  and  2,468  fields 
of  marihuana  burned.  A  good  deal  of  this 
was  of  course  accomplished  with  the  as- 
sistance of  U.S.  experts. 

THE    ROLE   OF   CONGRESS 

In  the  92d  Congress  legislative  assist- 
ance continues  to  be  forthcoming  in  sup- 
port of  the  all-out  efforts  against  drug 
abuse.  Appropriations  in  support  of  the 
Customs  Bureau  and  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  have  been  extensive 
and  responsive  to  the  budgets  requested 
by  President  Nixon  for  these  agencies. 
Increases  in  funds  for  theoe  agencies,  and 
for  others  involved  in  the  drug  abuse  con- 
trol effort,  have  contributed  to  the  ac- 
complishments I  have  just  described.  In 
the  Senate,  S.  2097  has  been  passed.  As  I 
have  mentioned,  this  bill  will  provide  for 
greater  domestic  coordination  by  estab- 
lishing the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse   Prevention.   Also   in   the   Senate 
agreement  has  been  reached  on  the  con- 
ference version  of  S.  2819,  the  Foreign 
Military  Assistance  Act  of  1971,  which 
contains  a  separate  chapter  on  interna- 
tional narcotics  control.  Chapter  8,  Sec- 
tion 481  International  Drug  Control.  The 
Senate  showed  wisdom  in  accepting  this 
chapter,  which  the  administration  sup- 
ports. It  gives  the  President  authority  to 
conclude  agreements  with  and  assist  for- 
eign countries  in  controlling  the  inter- 
national drug  traffic,  and  requires  him  to 
cut  off  assistance  to  those  countries  which 
he  determines  are  not  taking  adequate 
steps  to  control  drug  traffic  within  their 
jurisdictions. 

CONCLTTSION 

As  I  did  last  April,  I  have  attempted  to 
highlight  some  of  the  progress  in  reduc- 
ing the  supply  of  illicit  and  dangerous 
drugs  in  America.  There  is  a  good  deal 
more  that  could  be  said  about  the  dedica- 
tion and  energy  which  are  being  ex- 
pended by  m.any  fine  people,  often  at  con- 
siderable risk  to  themselves,  in  order  to 
resolve  this  problem.  But,  as  I  said  at  the 
outset,  we  need  to  continue  and  improve 
still  further  upon  these  efforts  to  hold 
the  line. 

We  are  fighting  a  huge  problem.  The 
Attorney  General  recently  observed  in 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  that  retail  sales  of 
heroin  alone  reach  about  $3  billion  each 
year.  He  stated  that  if  heroin  marketing 
were  handled  by  a  single  retailing  com- 
pany it  would  be  the  sixth  largest  in  sales 
in  the  United  States.  This  fact  speaks  for 
itself. 

On  the  whole,  however,  there  is  cause 
for  hope  rather  than  despair.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  taking  strong  and 
positive  steps  against  drug  abuse  which 
are  having  their  effect.  For  this  all  Amer- 
icans should  be  proud  and  thankful. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


TOTAL  WORLDWIDE  AND  DOMESTIC  SEIZURES  BY  BUREAU 
OF  NARCOTICS  AND  DANGEROUS  DRUGS 


January-  Janaury- 

December        December       Increase 
1970  1971      (percent) 


Heroin  equivalent  of 

opium  (pounds) ' 

136 

144 

6 

Morphine  base 

(pounds)  L  

811 

'  777 

242 
112 

Heroin  (pounds) ' 

646 

1,369 

Cocaine  (pounds) 

429 

782 

82 

Marihuana  (pounds) 

35,514 

106, 490 

200 

Hashish  (pounds) 

3.445 

15,288 

344 

Dangerous  drugs  (d.u.).. 

3.  476, 858 

206,973,116 

5,853 

BNDD  domestic  arrests.. 

1,771 

3,512 

98 

BNDD  State/local  coop- 

erative arrests 

1,531 

2.612 

71 

BNDD  foreign  coopera- 

tive arrests 

188 

394 

110 

'  Represents  heroin  or  heroin  equivalent  of  4,290  lbs. 

Note:  Total  street  value  of  all  drugs  in  excess  of  $900,000,000. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT:  BUREAU  OF  CUSTOMS  NARCOTIC 
AND  DRUG  SEIZURES  1ST  9  MONTHS  OF  CALENDAR  YEAR 
1971 


1970 


Percentage 
1971         change 


NUMBER  OF  SEIZURES 

Heroin 192 

Opium 63 

Cocaine 93 

Other  narcotics 222 

Marihuana 4,761 

Hashish 851 

Dangerous  drugs 1.074 

Total 7,256 

QUANTITY  IN   POUNDS 

Heroin  25.65 

Opium 22.39 

Cocaine 137.18 

Other  narcotics 15.86 

Marihuana 110, 191. 50 

Hashish 3,330.20 

Dangerous  drugs 

(5-grain  units) 8,449,214 


400 

108.33 

96 

52.38 

159 

70.97 

199 

-10.36 

4.623 

-2.90 

1,205 

41.60 

1,142 

6.33 

7,824 

7.83 

1,050.97 

3,997.35 

42.57 

90.13 

102.56 

-25.24 

76.04 

379.45 

143,827.74 

30.53 

4,569.68 

37.22 

3,569,315      -57.76 


THE  HONORABLE  ALF  M.  LANDON 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  State  of 
Kansas  is  immensely  proud  of  Alf  M. 
Landon,  its  former  Governor,  past  Re- 
publican presidential  nominee  and  cur- 
rent leading  citizen.  For  many  years,  he 
has  been  an  involved  and  active  partici- 
pant in  our  State's  and  Nation's  affairs 
and  a  wise  observer  of  people  and  events. 
The  Kansans  have  come  to  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  from  and  about  him 
from  time  to  time  as  he  continues  to 
build  upon  his  long-established  reputa- 
tion as  a  refreshing  and  candid  commen- 
tator and  an  accurate  forecaster  of  com- 
ing trends  and  happenings. 

Thus,  it  was  with  special  pleasure  and 
fair  measure  of  pride  that  I  noted  a 
front-page  article  on  Alf  Landon  in  the 
December  30,  1971,  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  The  article  by  staff  re- 
porter Eric  Morgenthaler  captures  the 
wisdom,  wit,  and  character  of  Governor 
Landon,  and  I  believe  that  his  many 
friends  in  the  Congress  would  find  it  of 
great  interest.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  into  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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At  84,  Alf  L.anoon  Is  Up  Earlt,  to  Bed  Late 

AND  Busy  in  Between — He  Jogs,  Feeds  His 

Five  Ponies,  Writes,  Counsels,  and  Proves 

Right  on  Devaluation,  China 
(By  Eric  Morgenthaler) 

Topeka,  Kans. — The  U.S.  devalues  the  dol- 
lar. Mainland  China  Is  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations.  Congress  begins  moving  to- 
ward reforms  of  campaign  financing. 

The  times  are  finally  In  tune  with  Alf  M. 
Landon. 

Now  a  peppy  84,  Mr.  Landon  Is  the  former 
Kansas  governor  who  suffered  one  of  the 
worst  defeats  ever  for  a  major  party  presi- 
dential candidate.  In  1936,  against  incum- 
bent Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  Republican 
presidential  hopeful  Landon  received  36.5% 
of  the  popular  vote  but  carried  only  two 
states,  Maine  and  Vermont,  with  a  combined 
total  of  eight  electoral  votes. 

But  some  of  today's  headlines  read  like 
the  platform  planks  of  Mr.  Landon  In  that 
long-ago  race.  "I  warned  In  1936,"  he  says 
with  an  "I-told-you-so"  smile,  "that  un- 
checked inflation  would  Inevitably  lead  to 
devaluation  of  the  dollar — and  only  Maine 
and  Vermont  believed  me." 

old   hat   to    MR.    LANDON 

Some  other  Nixon  svuprlses,  such  as  the 
so-caUed  China  policy,  are  old  hat  to  Mr. 
Landon.  "Since  1946  when  the  UN  charter 
was  being  written,  I  said  It  wouldn't  work 
without  a  nation  the  size  of  China,"  says  Mr. 
Landon.  But  he  adds:  "I  didn't  say  it  would 
work  with  China  In,  and  I  still  don't." 

The  current  furor  In  Congrr?s;  over  financ- 
ing of  political  campaigns  also  Is  squarely  on 
target  with  an  issue  Mr.  Landon  has  been 
pressing  for  decades.  "For  many  years,"  he 
say.s,  "I've  been  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness that  we're  In  danger  of  becoming  a  de- 
mocracy governed  by  a  plutocracy  because  of 
campaigns  being  so  expensive." 

Although  Kansas  turned  against  him,  too. 
In  that  1936  debacle — he  attributes  his  de- 
feat to  Roosevelt's  economic  reforms — Mr. 
Landon  Is  hardly  a  prophet  wrlthout  honor 
In  his  home  state.  Rejecting  suggestions  that 
he  run  for  the  Senate  after  the  1936  race,  he 
chose  instead  to  return  to  Topeka  and  as- 
sume the  roles  of  political  commentator, 
counselor  and  grand  old  man  for  Kansas 
politics. 

And  today,  as  he  approaches  the  midpoint 
of  his  ninth  decade,  the  sprightly  ex-gover- 
nor Is  still  doing  Just  that — counseling  pol- 
iticians, corresponding-  with  an  improbable 
mixture  of  friends  that  ranges  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.,  and 
alertly  holding  forth  on  the  affairs  of  the 
day  from  his  30-acre  estate  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  Kansas  capital.  In  addition,  he  main- 
talus  a  daily  regimen  that  might  tax  a 
man  50  years  his  Junior. 

Mr.  Landon  rises  around  five  each  morn- 
ing and — as  he  has  done  for  the  past  20 
years — Jogs  the  two  blocks  to  the  foot  of 
his  winding  gravel  driveway,  where  he  picks 
up  the  morning  paper.  'Thus  begun,  his 
day  might  not  end  until  the  early  hours 
of  the  next  morning  (a  recent  visit  by  a 
reporter  began  at  nine  in  the  morning  and 
ended  after  one  the  next  with  the  lively  ex- 
governcr  spinning  fireside  tales  of  the  politi- 
cal past.) 

By  six,  he  typically  has  fed  his  five  aging 
Shetland  ponies  a  soft  grain  mixtiire  ("Their 
teeth  are  getting  bad,"  he  explains).  Then 
he  saddles  a  horse  for  a  morning  ride  across 
the  grounds  of  the  Kansas  governor's  man- 
sion (thp  present  occupant  Is  a  Democrat) 
and  up  the  banks  of  the  Kaw  River. 

Around  11,  the  white-haired  but  erect  Mr. 
Landon  arrives  at  his  office  In  a  neat,  green 
frame  house  near  downtown  Topeka.  (The  of- 
fice walls  are  adorned  with  framed  political 
cartoons  and  photographs.  Including  two  of 
Herbert  Hoover,  and  on  the  mantle  is  a  ce- 
ramic elephant  with  the  Constitution 
wrapped  In  its  trunk;  en  the  base  is  Inscribed: 


"Life  begins  in  '40.")  Mr.  Landon  looks  over 
reports  from  the  radio  stations  he  owns  and 
from  his  oil  properties;  he  no  longer  drills 
oil  wells  that  aren't  close  enough  to  Topeka 
for  him  to  visit  during  the  day,  and  he  gen- 
erally applies  the  same  rule  to  speaking 
engagements. 

At  noon  on  a  typical  day,  Mr.  Landon  goes 
to  the  Topeka  Club,  atop  a  bank  overlooking 
the  state  capital  building,  for  lunch.  Sitting 
next  to  a  potted  plastic  fern,  he  eats  lightly, 
sips  black  coffee  and  holds  court  with  local 
businessmen  and  politicians.  One  visitor  is  a 
GOP  gubernatorial  candidate  who  stops  for 
a  half-hour  strategy  discussion.  Another  is 
Oscar  Stauffer,  the  85-year-old  Kansas  news- 
paper publisher  who  managed  Mr.  Landon's 
preconvention  campaign  in  1936.  The  two 
swap  stories  about  current  and  not-so-cur- 
rent events. 

Mr.  Landon  leaves  no  doubt  that  he's  a 
keen  observer  and  that  he  has  some  specific 
ideas  about  what's  right  and  wroi;g  with 
the  country.  Back  in  the  paneled  library 
of  his  colonial  white-brick  mansion,  he  ex- 
plains some  of  those  ideas.  He  seriously 
doubts,  for  example,  that  today  there  could 
be  a  successful  grassroots  presidential  can- 
didate, the  label  applied  to  him  by  many 
in  1936.  "McCarthy  (in  1968)  had  probably 
the  closest  thing  to  a  grassroots  campaign 
since  my  own  in  1936."  Mr.  Landon  reflects, 
drawing  rhythmically  on  a  briar  pipe.  "But 
the  campaigns  have  speeded  up  immensely 
since  1936,"  he  adds,  "with  trsiins,  planes, 
radio,  television  all  increasing  the  cost  of 
campaigning." 

Noting  that  his  supporters  spent  only 
about  $200,000  on  his  preconvention  cam- 
paign, Mr.  Landon  says  he  never  accepted 
more  than  82,500  from  any  one  Individual. 
He  says  he  advocates  legislation  to  limit 
political  campaign  costs,  and  he  suggests 
this  be  done  through  federal  establishment 
of  low  rates  for  political  advertising  on  tele- 
vision and  radio,  to  be  enforced  by  the  Fed- 
eral  Communications  Commission. 

Mr.  Landon  Is  Intrigued  by  the  1972  presi- 
dential election  and  notes  he  "can't  recall  a 
preslde.itlal  campaign  that  had  as  many 
angles  to  It  as  thl3  next  one  does,"  ticking 
of?  such  Imponderables  as  the  success  of 
the  Nixon  economic  policies,  the  wide  field 
of  Democratic  candidates,  the  possibility  of 
a  Kennedy  candidacy  and  the  youth  vote. 
However,  he  feels  that  recent  endorsements 
of  Maine's  Sen.  Edmund  Muskle — particu- 
larly his  endorsement  by  California  Sen. 
John  Tunney,  a  close  friend  of  Sen.  Edward 
Kennedy — "pretty  well  set  Muskle  up"  for 
the  Democratic  ncminatlon. 

PREFERENCE   IS   CLEAR 

Although  he  won't  predict  the  outcome 
of  the  election,  it's  clear  who  his  candidate 
Is.  He  says  flatly:  "It's  fortunate  for  all 
mankind  that  we  have  a  President  like  Nix- 
on— for  his  vision,  and  even  more  Important, 
for  his  politically  realistic  appraisal  of  how 
to   go   about   accomplishing   his   purposes." 

Such  an  assessment  is  a  tun^around  for 
Mr.  Laijdo.T.  who  never  supported  Richard 
Nixon  for  the  GOP  nomination  because  he 
felt  Mr.  Nixon  lacked  "the  capacity  to  be 
a  good  President."  Now  the  ex-governor  ad- 
mits: "I  was  wTong — completely.  Nixon  Is 
making  a  great  President.  He  already  has 
made  his  mark  on  history." 

Mr.  Landon  praises  the  Nixon  China  poli- 
cy, calls  Mr.  Nixon's  economic  moves  "as 
Important  a  domestic  development  as  has 
ever  taken  place  In  our  entire  history"  and 
says  of  the  so-called  "Southern  strategy": 
"If  Nixon  succeeds  In  making  the  Republi- 
can Party  a  majority  party  In  the  South, 
for  the  first  time  we  will  have  two  major 
national  parties  Instead  of  regional  ones. 
And  I  think  that  will  be  one  of  the  major 
plus-marks  historians  will  give  Nixon." 

An  early  supporter  of  the  European  Com- 
mon Market,  Mr.  Landon  says  he  believes 
that    peace    In    the    world    can    be    found 


through  economics.  "It's  the  marketplace 
where  you  understand  each  other — where 
you  find  who  you  can  trust — and  that's  the 
basis  of  peace,"  he  says. 

NEW  LEADERS,  NEW  GOALS 

He  thinks  it  significant  that  a  "new  gen- 
eration of  leadership"  Is  emerging  In  the 
world.  These  new  leaders,  he  says,  aren't 
tied  to  the  mistakes  of  their  predecessors. 
"They'll  have  to  get  acqtjainted  with  each 
other  and  can  set  new  policies  and  new 
goals." 

But  even  as  he  projects  his  views  of  the 
future,  Mr.  Landon  is  fond  of  recalling  the 
past.  He  Impulsively  flips  open  a  volume  of 
his  collected  speeches  and  turns  to  one  he 
made  at  Washington's  Gridiron  Club  ban- 
quet in  December  1936.  He  calls  in  his  wife, 
the  attractive,  soft-spoken  Theo  Cobb  Lan- 
don. to  listen  as  he  reads  It  aloud. 

Early  In  the  address,  he  Jokingly  suggests 
that  the  running  of  government  be  turned 
over  to  the  Gridiron  Club,  whose  members 
are  Washington  Journalists.  "What  a  cock- 
eyed administration  that  would  be."  goes 
the  speech,  "and  I  wonder  if  our  critics 
would  be  quite  so  free  and  easy  with  their 
typewriter  if  they  had  the  responsibility." 
A  bit  later  in  the  speech,  he  reads:  "Just 
as  competition  is  the  llfeblood  of  business, 
so  intelllgeat  and  constructive  opposition 
is  tlie  heartbeat  of  democracy." 

Looking  up  from  that  long-ago  address. 
Mr.  Landon  musss:  "This  could  have  been 
WTitten  yesterday;  I'd  forgotten  how  good 
it  Is." 


TAX  REFORM  NEEDED 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  many  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation  are  acutely  aware  of 
the  need  for  tax  reforms.  Yet,  tax  re- 
form means  many  things  to  many  differ- 
ent people.  I  think  that  it  is  helpful  to 
examine  the  views  of  as  many  people  as 
possible. 

Along  this  line,  the  views  expressed  in 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Birmingham 
News  of  Friday,  October  29,  1971,  by  a 
constituent  from  Cottondalc,  Ala.,  are 
worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Bart  Fulton  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Income  Tax  Reform 

In  the  words  of  one  tramp  to  another, 
"If  you're  so  smart,  palso,  why  ain't  you 
rich?"  Pair  question!  Neither  smart  nor  rich, 
and  born  to  the  old  school  that  still  holds 
that  two  and  two  add  up  to  four,  and  that  a 
straight  line  marks  the  shortest  distance  be- 
tween two  points,  I've  some  Ideas — voice  of 
the  layman — concerning  a  problem  that  is 
well  on  the  way  to  reaching  a  point  of  no 
return  In  the  body  politic:  About  a  great 
American  tangle  of  tears  and  frustration 
known  as  the  Income  tax.  A  levy  on  your  and 
my  earnings  so  complex,  so  slanted  In  favor 
of  this  group  or  that,  and  so  autocratlcaUy 
administered,  that  the  best  of  your  Philadel- 
phia lawyers  are  sometimes  stymied  In  their 
effort  to  protect  rich  clients  against  the  Im- 
position. 

Unfortunately  for  the  run  of  us,  too  many 
tax-accountant  legalUghts  have  found  ways 
of  dodging  payment  of  the  Income  tax — at  a 
cost  to  the  federal  government  of  more  than 
50  billion  untaxed  dollars  a  year.  Fifty  billion 
doUars  that  millionaire  Americans,  founda- 
tions, churches,  colleges,  earn  annually  on 
which  they  pay  no  taxes,  leaving  It  to  middle- 
class  Americans  In  the  $7000  to  $20,000  earn- 
ings bracket  to  pay — ^for  them. 

Today,  as  never  before,  we  are  come  face  to 
face  with  the  Inexorable  truth  that  the  power 
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to  tax  Is  the  power  to  rule,  to  destroy.  Tens 
of  millions  of  middle-class  Americans,  those 
of  us  who  pay  more  than  half  of  all  Income 
taxes  collected  annually,  are  now  the  unwill- 
ing victims  of  Income  tax  laws  that  are  slowly 
but  surely  wreaking  our  destruction  as  free 
men.  Gradually,  the  rich  wax  richer,  the 
poor — or  comparatively  so — work  and  sweat 
and  pay,  a  condition  accounting  for  a  state  of 
near- tax-revolt  now  sweeping  the  country. 

Any  remedies?  Yes!  (With  one  big  if:  If 
tax  writing  congressmen  can  develop  tin  ears 
to  the  pleas  of  special  Interests,  to  tax-dodg- 
ing foundations,  to  religious  groups,  fraternal 
orders  or  what-have-you,  and  think  only,  for 
once.  In  terms  of  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number  of  constituents.) 

Here  are  some  thoughts  of  a  layman  on 
how  to  correct  the  Income  tax  tangle  and 
burden: 

First  off.  present  Income  tax  laws  In  their 
entirety,  no  exceptions,  would  be  nullified. 
Next,  we'd  start  writing  a  new  and  simple 
measure,  in  which  there'd  be  no  exemptions, 
save  the  costs  attendant  to  earning  a  dollar 
There'd  be  no  loopholes  for  the  well-heeled, 
the  powerful,  to  Jump  through.  No  chance 
for  cheating,  lying,  parasiting,  evading: 

Every  man.  every  business,  would  be  taxed 
on  dollars  received,  after  costs,  on  the  fol- 
lowing scale: 

On  earnings  up  to  S  10.000.  no  tax 
On  earnings  of  10  to  25  thousand,  10  per 
cent  tax. 

On  earnings  of  25  to  50  thousand,  15  per 
cent. 

On  earnings  of  50  to  100  thousand.  25  per 
cent. 

On  earnings  of  100,000  or  more,  35  per  cent. 

On  corporation  earnings,  ten  per  cent  tax, 
thus  avoiding  the  current  penalty  of  double 
taxation  for  the  stockholder  who  in  fact  owns 
the  corporation  and  Is  taxed  on  dividends 
received. 

Some  explanations: 

In  placing  a  tax  of  but  35  per  cent  on  earn- 
ings of  $100,000  or  more  we  would  bring  into 
being  a  new  and  numerous  army  of  persons 
eager  to  succeed  in  business,  willing  to  take 
capital  risks.  New  plants,  new  enterprises, 
would  follow — and  resultantly,  the  creation 
of  millions  of  additional  jobs. 

In  lowering  corporation  taxes  from  52  per 
cent  to  ten  per  cent,  and  at  the  same  time 
t*o\ng  away  with  subsidies  and  tax  incentives, 
we  could  expect  great  expansion  of  capital  in 
the  interest  of  more  jobs — of  more  tax-paying 
workers. 

But.  the  greatest  good  of  all  in  a  new  and 
fair  end  simplified  Income  tax  structure 
would  be  a  return  of  personal  honesty  In  the 
country,  a  lessening  of  the  need  to  cheat,  of 
a  temptation  to  ride  free  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  fellow.  Not  to  mention  the  great 
good  feeling  all  of  us  would  get  In  seeing 
returned  to  the  plow  countless  thousands  of 
briefcase  toting  I.R.S.  bureaucrats  who  de- 
light in  staying  in  our  taxpaylng  hair. 

Bart  Fulton. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said  and  written  concerning  the 
issue  of  consumer  protection.  I  receive 
countless  communications  from  con- 
cerned citizens  protesting  deceptive  ad- 
vertising, but  few  have  the  impact  of  a 
group  of  letters  I  recently  received.  These 
letters  were  from  students  at  Highland 
School  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.  These  stu- 
dents, imder  the  direction  of  their 
teacher,  Mrs.  Helen  Cotton,  have  much 
to  say  in  their  own  way,  about  the  prob- 
lems in  consumer  affairs  and  I  thought 
that  my  colleagues  might  enjoy  reading 
these  letters  and  contemplating  the 
thoughts  expressed  in  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoRO, 
as  follows: 

Highland  School, 
Silver  Spring,  Md..  January  S,  1972. 
Senator  Beall, 
Senate  Office  BuUding. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senatob  Beall:  I  am  forwarding 
these  letters  to  you  knowing  you  wlU  under- 
stand that  I  couldn't  dampen  the  children's 
enthusiasm  for  this  project  by  asking  for 
further  rewrites. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Helen  Colton. 

Highland  School, 
Wheaton,  Md.,  January  5, 1972. 
Senator  Beall, 

Senate  Office  Building,  \ 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Beall:  I  saw  an  ad  about 
the  Slinky  toy.  I  bought  It  and  it  did  not 
go  down  the  stairs.  It  did  not  do  the  tricks 
they  said  It  would.  It  also  gets  all  tangled 
after  the  first  or  fourth  time. 

I  would  like  you  to  try  to  take  this  com- 
mercial off  television,  because  kids  always 
think  It  Is  good  and  believe  what  they  say 
about  It. 

Yours  truly, 

Karen  Stearman. 


Highland  School, 
Silver  Spring,  Md.,  January  S,  1972. 
Senator  Beall, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Beall:  I  am  writing  about 
truth  In  advertising. 

A  while   back   I   was   watching  television. 

I   saw   a   commercial    about   a   toothpaste 

called  Close-Up.  It's  supposed  to  get  your 

teeth    their   whitest   and  shiniest.   Well,  my 

teeth  were  the  usual. 

I  would  like  you  to  pass  some  laws  about 
truth  In  advertising. 
Sincerely, 

Mike  Robertson. 

Highland  Elementary, 
Silver  Spring,  Md.,  January  5, 1972. 
Senator  Beall. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 

Dear  Senator  Beall:  I  am  writing  about 
the  shampoo  Protein  21.  On  television  It  says 
It  helps  get  rid  of  the  frizzles  and  split  ends. 
My  sisters  and  I  tried  It  and  it  only  made 
them  worse. 

Please  try  and  help  get  this  commercial  off 
the  air. 

Sincerely, 

Pbcgt  Phabes. 


Highland  School, 
Wheaton.  Md..  January  5. 1972. 
Senator  Beall, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Beall:  I  saw  a  product  ad- 
vertised on  television  called  Glo-Coat  where 
a  little  boy  came  running  in  and  slid  and 

didn't  scuff  the  floor. 

So  my  mother  got  Glo-Coat  and  waxed  the 
floor.  Then  the  boy  (me)  came  sliding  In  and 
scuffed  the  floor. 

Glo-Coat    Is    not    any    better    than    other 
waxes.  Would  you  please  ask  the  advertisers 
to  please  put  truth  In  advertising. 
Sincerely. 

David  Weaver. 

Highland  School. 
Wheaton,  Md.,  January  5,  1972. 
Senator  Beall. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Beall:  I  saw  the  ad  about 
Pearl  Drops  toothpaste  and  thought  that  it 

I 


would  help  my  teeth.  So  I  went  and  tried  It. 
It  made  my  teeth  white,  but  it  took  the 
enamel  off  my  teeth.  My  dentist  said  don't 
use  It. 

Can  you  do  something  about  taking  this 
commercial  off  the  air  because  It  is  bad  for 
your  teeth? 

Sincerely, 

Bruce  Kutatt. 

Highland  School, 
Silver  Spring,  Md.,  January  5,  1972. 
Senator  Beall. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  saw  the  Rumbler  Com- 
mercial on  T.V.  so  I  got  It.  The  wheels  were 
bent.  Would  you  put  truth  In  the  commer- 
cials? 

Sincerely. 

Marsh  Whitlow. 


Highland  School. 
Wheaton,  Md.,  January  5, 1972. 
Senator  Beall, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  saw  an  ad  on  television 
about  Class  A  Racing  cars  and  I  got  It  and 
It  does  not  work  like  they  tell  us  It  would. 
I  am  asking  you  to  tell  them  to  tell  the  truth 
on  television. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  Ltjdington. 


Highland  School, 
Wheaton,  Md.,  January  5,  1972. 
Senator  Beall, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Beall:  I  am  writing  this 
letter  because  I  want  you  to  try  and  help  us 
about  commercials.  We  were  discussing  In 
school  about  commercials  and  someone  was 
thinking  about  the  things  that  men  put 
on  television.  We  decided  sometimes  they 
don't  put  the  truth  on  television. 

So  I  was  hoping  you  will  pass  some  law  so 
they  win  tell  the  truth  about  the  commer- 
cials. One  of  them  Is  about  Protein  21.  They 
say  It  works  beautifully  so  my  family  tried 
It  and  It  didn't  work.  That  Is  what  I  mean 
about  the  commercials. 
Yours  truly, 

liETRICIA. 


Wheaton,  Md.,  January  5,  1972. 
Senator  Beall. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Beall:  I  am  writing  about 
advertising.  I  don't  like  the  way  advertising 
companies  put  false  advertisements  on  tele- 
vision. For  Diet  Pepsi  they  say  that  once  you 
drink  It  you  can't  stop  drinking  it.  But  when 
I  drank  some  I  was  able  to  stop 
Sincerely. 

Steven  Dove. 

Highland  School, 
Wheaton,  Md.,  January  5,  1972. 
Senator  Beall, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  For  a  long  time  I  have  seen 
this  commercial  about  Baby  Tender  Love. 
They  say  her  skin  is  so  soft  and  water 
wouldn't  ruin  her.  So  I  was  thinking  about 
getting  my  niece  one  for  Christmas.  I  went  to 
the  store  and  bought  one  for  her. 

Christmas  morning  she  opened  It.  A  little 
while  later  she  had  to  take  a  bath.  She  took 
the  doll  In  the  water  and  then  the  doll  was 
ruined.  Her  hair  was  real  stiff. 

We  had  to  buy  her  something  else. 

I  think  you  should  put  more  truth  Into 
commercials.  Small  children  see  toys  on  tele- 
vision and  start  asking  for  them.  Then  the 
parents  buy  these  toys  and  things  for  their 
children  and  then  they  fall  apart. 
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I  do  hope  you  could  do  something  about 
truth  In  advertising. 


Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 


Wanda  Buux. 


Highland  School, 
Wheaton,  Md.,  January  5,  1972. 
Senator  Beall, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Beall  :  I  think  that  the  com- 
mercial about  Tide  Is  not  true  that  people 
prefer  Tide  more  than  any  other  detergent. 

I  think  that  Tide  Is  just  as  good  as  any 
other  detergent.  My  mother  uses  Bold  then 
she  uses  Tide  In  the  thought  it  was  just  as 
good  as  Tide. 

Yours  truly,      | 

Jean  Tigert. 


Highland  Elementary, 
Silver  Spring,  Md.,  January  5,  1972. 
Senator  Beall, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Df.ar  Senator:  HI!  How  are  you?  There  Is 
one  thing  I  would  like  to  ask. 

Do  you  know  that  commercial  on  Class  A 
Racing  Cars?  I  got  one  for  Christmas  and  It 
did  not  work.  I  cou'.d  not  take  It  back. 
Yours  truly, 

James  Roberts. 


THE    UNITED    NATIONS    BUDGET 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 22,  1971,  Congressman  Edward  J. 
Derwinski,  of  Illinois,  in  his  role  as  a 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, spoke  at  the  U.N.  for  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation on  the  subject  of  the  U.N.  budget 
estimate.  His  explanation  of  the  U.S. 
position  was  especially  direct  and  per- 
tinent, and  deserves  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  Congressman 
Derwinski's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by   Congressman  Edward  J. 

Derwinski 
I  wish  to  explain  the  vote  which  the  United 
States   Delegation  will   cast  on  the  United 
Nations  budget  estimates  for  1972. 

First,  I  wish  to  comment  on  a  matter  re- 
lated to  the  budget  about  which  many  dele- 
gates have  addressed  questions  to  the  United 
States  Delegation.  This  is  the  announced  In- 
tention of  the  United  States  to  seek  a  reduc- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  of 
its  assessed  contribution  percentage  from  Its 
present  level  to  25  per  cent. 

A  Presidential  Commission  headed  by  Am- 
bassador Henry  Cabot  Lodge  reported  last 
April  that,  as  new  Member  States  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations,  their  assessed 
contributions  to  the  regular  budget  would 
call  for  a  redistribution  of  the  financial  bur- 
dens reflected  in  the  scale  of  assessments.  It 
recommended  that  the  United  States,  while 
maintaining  its  overall  commitment  of  re- 
sources to  the  United  Nations  system,  should 
seek  over  a  period  of  years  to  reduce  Its 
current  assessment  percentage  so  that  even- 
tually Its  share  would  not  exceed  25  p)er 
cent.  We  have  decided  that  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Lodge  Commission  Is  an  appro- 
priate goal  for  the  United  States  to  pursue 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  hopefully  In  con- 
nection with  the  admission  of  new  Members. 
Mr.  President,  we  believe  that  a  reduction 
of  the  United  States  assessment  percentage 
to  25  per  cent  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
United  Nations  because  the  Organization 
ought  not  to  be  overly  dependent  on  the  con- 


tribution of  a  single  Member.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve It  Is  politically  advisable  for  an  organi- 
zation of  sovereign  and  juridically  equal 
States,  which  Is  approaching  universality  of 
membership,  to  perpetuate  the  existing  ex- 
treme disparity  between  voting  power  on  the 
one  hand  and  financial  contributions  on  the 
other. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  budget  estimates. 
The  proposed  expenditure  level  for  1972  of 
about  $213.3  million  represents  an  Increase 
of  about  $21  million  over  the  original  appro- 
priation level  for  1971.  We  note,  however,  that 
the  magnitude  of  the  Increase  (about  11  per 
cent)  Is  not  as  great  as  It  was  last  year  (about 
14.3  per  cent).  We  believe  that  this  cutback 
In  the  rate  of  Increase  refiects  an  effort  by 
the  Secretary  General,  and  particularly  by 
the  Controller  and  his  staff,  to  limit  budget- 
ary requests  for  1972  to  what  they  consider 
essential  for  high-prlorlty  activities.  Our 
delegation  cannot  say  that  we  are  satisfied 
with  the  success  of  the  effort  made,  but  It 
was  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  President,  we  feel  that.  In  voting  on 
United  Nations  budgets,  governments  tend 
to  give  too  much  weight  to  the  dollar  level 
of  these  budgets  and  to  Ignore  other  impor- 
tant aspects  of  the  problem.  The  budget  level 
Is  less  Important  than  what  the  budget  dis- 
closes about  the  manner  In  which  this  Orga- 
nization Is  administered  and  managed. 

For  example.  Section  3  of  the  budget,  which 
deals  with  salaries  and  wages,  discloses  sev- 
eral important  facts.  First  of  all,  it  provides 
not  only  for  a  sizeable  Increase  In  established 
posts  but  also  for  very  significant  Increases 
in  the  use  of  temporary  assistance  consult- 
ants, and  experts.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
Organization  should  have  greater  recourse 
today,  than  in  the  past,  to  temporary  assist- 
ance, consultants,  and  experts  than  to  estab- 
lished posts.  However,  we  cannot  accept  such 
a  substantial  increase  In  all  of  these  elements 
at  the  same  time,  particularly  when  the 
United  Nations  Is  experiencing  a  financial 
crisis.  In  the  Fifth  Committee  the  United 
States  Delegation  proposed  a  substantial  de- 
crease of  about  $900,000  In  funds  provided 
for  temporary  assistance,  consultants,  and 
experts.  We  regret  that  this  was  not  accepted 
by  the  Committee. 

Section  3,  with  its  provisions  for  Increased 
manpower  for  the  Secretariat  In  1972,  also 
focuses   attention   on   several   other   points. 
There  Is  the  question  of  whether  all  of  the 
many  programs  Initiated  by  the  United  Na- 
tions  years   ago  are  today  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  the  continued  utilization 
of  the  Organization's  resources.  We  believe 
the   Secretary   General   should  review  each 
and  every  on-going  program  and,  where  ap- 
propriate, suggest  to  governments  which  ac- 
tivities no  longer  retain  high-priority  status 
In  relation  to  new  and  more  Important  ones. 
There   Is   also   the   question   of   the   pro- 
ductivity  and   effectiveness  of   the   present 
staff.  We  all  know  that  a  substantial  pwDitlon 
of   the   United   Nations   staff   members   are 
highly  qualified.  However,  It  Is  unfortunately 
true  that  a  number  of  Individuals  employed 
by  the  United  Nations  do  not  have  the  re- 
quisite ability  of  training  to  perform  at  a 
very  high  level,  and  this  leads  to  the  recruit- 
ment of  extra  staff  to  get  the  Job  done.  A 
number    of    governments    which    have    been 
critical  of  the  size  of  the  Secretariat  would 
perform  a  greater  service  If  they  made  cer- 
tain that  the  candidates  they  propose  for 
Secretariat  service  were  fully  qualified.  It  Is 
of  critical  Importance  that  the  United  Na- 
tions obtain  from  all  Member  States  the  serv- 
ices  of   only   highly   competent    Individuals 
who  serve  the  interests  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  are  not  Improperly  Influenced  by 
their  own  or  other  governments. 

Section  7  of  the  budget  represents  an 
area  In  which  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment. At  the  present  time  the  United  States 
Is  engaged  or  about  to  be  engaged  In  the 
construction  of   new  buildings   In  Geneva, 


Santiago.  Addls  Ababa,  and  Bangkok.  As  a 
result  of  building  simultaneously  In  a  num- 
ber of  locations,  there  has  been  a  substantial 
Increase  In  Section  7,  which  has  had  an 
abnormal  impact  on  the  budget.  We  find  It 
particularly  difficult  to  accept  a  building  pro- 
gram of  this  magnitude  when  the  Organi- 
zation Is  virtually  bankrupt. 

Part  VI  of  the  budget  Is  a  cause  of  serious 
concern,  and  here  the  responsibility  must 
fall  squarely  upon  governments.  This  year  an 
amount  of  $1.8  million  was  added  arbitrarily 
to  Part  VI.  We  continue  to  oppose  strongly 
such  Increases  in  Part  VI,  particularly  be- 
cause of  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  financing  of  that  Part 
and  the  need  to  avoid  such  difficulties  If  fur- 
ther erosion  of  the  Organization's  financial 
stability  is  to  be  avoided.  We  believe  a  solu- 
tion might  be  to  remove  Part  VI  from  the 
budget  and  redistribute  Us  components  else- 
where, both  within  and  without  the  budget. 
Mr.  President,  we  hope  that  other  dele- 
gations realize  how  seriously  we  view  the  in- 
crease In  Part  VI  of  the  budget  for  1972.  As 
we  have  stated  for  many  years,  we  believe 
that  the  UN  Technical  Assistance  Programs 
should  be  financed  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. I  am  sure  that  the  General  Assembly 
will  realize  that  the  United  States  cannot 
accept  indefinitely  a  situation  in  which  It 
pays  increased  dollar  contributions  while  the 
Soviet  Union  and  a  few  other  States  continue 
to  derive  a  one-sided  advantage  by  offering 
payments  in  nonconvertlble  currencies. 

My  final  comments  concerning  the  budget 
Itself  relate  to  the  substantial  provisions 
contained  therein  for  meetings  and  docu- 
mentation. We  believe  that  too  many  meet- 
ings are  scheduled  at  times  of  the  year  when 
the  meeting  program  Is  already  overloaded 
rather  than  in  the  slack  periods.  The  attempt 
appears  to  be  to  ensure  the  convenience  of 
delegates  rather  than  economy.  We  also  find 
that  a  number  of  committees  are  wandering 
about  the  world  holding  meetings  here  and 
there  and  spending  substantial  sums  of 
money  with  very  little  to  show  for  their  ef- 
forts. Discipline  must  be  developed  In  this 
regard. 

For  many  years  governments  have  wept 
bitterly  about  the  unmanageable  amount  of 
documentation  which  Is  produced  each  year, 
but  they  have  done  almost  nothing  to  limit 
or  control  it.  Last  year  the  United  States 
Delegation  proposed  an  overall  budgetary  de- 
crease of  $1  million  in  documentation  In  an 
attempt  to  force  some  reduction  In  volume, 
but  that  proposal  was  rejected.  We  are 
pleased  that  this  year  the  Fifth  Committee 
decided  to  make  an  overall  reduction  In  the 
budget  of  $1.25  million  to  reflect  a  reduc- 
tion which  It  called  for  In  the  volume  of  doc- 
umentation. 

My  remarks  demonstrate,  Mr.  President, 
why  we  have  serious  reservations  both  about 
the  level  and  about  the  content  of  the  1972 
budget  estimates.  We  are  very  concerned 
about  the  budget  because  of  its  relation- 
ship to  the  financial  deficit  facing  the  Or- 
ganization and  the  attitude  which  it  re- 
flects with  respect  to  that  deficit. 

A  review  of  the  United  Nations  balance 
sheet  reveals  that  at  the  end  of  last  month 
assessed  contributions  outstanding  amount- 
ed to  about  $220  million.  For  the  regular 
budget  alone,  unpaid  assessments  were  in 
excess  of  887  million.  The  Controller  has 
Informed  the  Fifth  Committee  that  by  the 
end  of  this  year  about  $65.2  million  in  un- 
paid budget  assessments  will  remain  on  the 
books  with  no  assurance  that  more  than 
$13.4  million  will  eventually  be  paid.  He  has 
stated  that  by  December  31.  1972,  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  arrears  will  have  reached  about 
$70  million  with  no  more  than  $14  million 
likely  to  be  collected.  The  magnitude  of 
these  amounts  should  dlsp>el  any  lingering 
thoughts  about  the  seriousness  of  United 
Nations'  financial  plight. 
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What  are  the  causes  of  this  untenable 
situation?  One  of  the  contributing  causes 
Is  the  failure  of  many  governments  to  pay 
their  annual  assessments  In  the  year  In  which 
they  fall  due.  In  my  opinion,  this  cause 
should  not  be  too  difficult  to  remove,  and 
all  governments  should  make  a  serious  ef- 
fort to  pay  their  contributions  as  early  as 
possible. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  critical  financial 
situation  is  the  refusal  of  some  governments 
to  pay  certain  assessments  which  have  been 
levied  on  them  by  the  General  Assembly. 
Several  countries,  principally  members  of  the 
Soviet  Bloc  and  France,  have  refused  to  pay 
assessments  relating  to  pe(u:ekeeping  opera- 
tions levied  against  them  for  the  Congo 
and  UNEF  operations.  They  have  refused 
also  to  pay  their  share  of  certain  other 
Items  Included  annually  In  the  regular  budg- 
et, such  as  the  amortization  of  UN  bonds. 
These  longstanding  nonpayments  amount  to 
more  thaji  $140  million,  cr  about  two-thirds 
of  the  total  of  unpaid  assessments. 

Obviously,  If  all  of  the  sums  owed  were 
paid,  the  liquidity  of  the  United  Nations 
would  be  stabilized  and  the  mounting  deficit 
problem  would  be  eliminated.  The  heart  of 
the  deficit  problem,  past  and  future,  lies  In 
Its  causes.  My  Delegation  believes  that  ways 
must  be  found  to  deal  efTectlvely  with  these 
root  causes. 

Some  Member  States  have  already  made 
sizeable  voluntary  coiitribuilons  In  an  ef- 
fort to  maintain  the  solvency  of  the  Orga- 
nization. However,  it  has  long  been  clear 
that,  if  we  are  to  be  successful  In  keeping 
the  United  Nations  from  bankruptcy,  other 
Member  States  must  pitch  In  and  help.  A 
particularly  heavy  responsibility  falls  upon 
those  who  have  caused  the  deficit  problem  to 
arise. 

Turning  now  to  the  relationship  of  the 
deficit  to  the  1972  budget  level,  it  is,  of 
course,  true  that  a  reduction  In  the  budget 
level  will  not  directly  solve  the  deficit  prob- 
lem. However,  we  fall  to  understand  how. 
when  the  Organization  Is  faced  with  a  situa- 
tion in  which  it  forecasts  the  impossibility 
of  meeting  its  payroll  next  year,  govern- 
ments can  take  a  business-as-usual  attitude 
with  respect  to  the  1972  budget  estimates 
Just  as  if  no  financial  problem  existed  We 
have  found  it  frustrating  to  sit  through  this 
year's  session  of  the  Fifth  Committee  and 
listen  to  long  delates  on  matters  such  as  pro- 
posed budgetary  increases  for  Public  In- 
formation activities  when  absolutely  noth- 
ing was  being  done  to  provide  the  Organiza- 
tion with  the  necessary  cash  to  carry  on  its 
activities  next  year.  It  is  true  that  Ambas- 
sador Hambro  made  a  gallant  effort  to  enlist 
the  support  of  all  Member  States  in  an  en- 
deavor to  find  a  complete  solution  to  the 
deficit  problem.  However,  although  there 
were  some  meetings  of  the  major  contribu- 
tors in  an  attempt  to  find  a  formula  for 
solution,  there  was  no  indication  until  the 
last  week  or  .'■o  on  the  part  of  most  Member 
States  that  they  intended  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem. 

Late  last  week  the  UN  Controller  came  be- 
fore the  Fifth  Committee  and  spelled  out 
once  more  the  desperate  nature  of  the  finan- 
cial situation.  He  proposed  that,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  meet  in  1972  the  shortfall  of  $3.9 
million  expected  to  result  from  the  with- 
holdings of  contributions  by  certain  gov- 
ernments, (a)  the  Assembly  should  decide 
to  credit  to  the  Working  Capital  Fund  the 
amount  of  $1.8  million  available  In  surplus 
account  for  the  financial  year  1970,  and  (b) 
the  Secretary  General  should  make  savings 
of  $2.1  million  in  administering  the  appropri- 
ation for  1972.  We  considered  this  to  be  a 
first  step  by  the  Secretary  General  to  deal 
with  the  matter,  but  In  all  honesty  we  viewed 
It  as  merely  a  gesture  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly achieve  its  objective.  Further,  the  pro- 
posal for  the  use  of  the  1970  surplvis  meant 
trnnsferring  to  all  Member  States  the  burden 


resulting  from  the  failure  of  a  few  govern- 
ments to  pay  what  they  owe,  and  we  were 
not  surprised  that  it  received  no  support  In 
the  Fifth  Committee.  In  our  view,  unless  and 
until  this  deficit  problem  Is  solved  with  the 
necessary  cooperation  by  States  which  have 
not  paid  their  assessments,  the  only  proper 
method  of  dealing  with  the  matter  Is  to  limit 
expenditures  by  the  Organlzat;on  to  the  level 
of   contributions   actually    received. 

Mr.  President,  we  support  your  proposal 
based  on  the  suggestion  of  Ambasador  Ham- 
bro to  establish  a  working  group  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  in  an  effort  to  find  the 
solution  to  this  problem.  We  will,  of  course, 
participate  and  cooperate  fully  in  that  effort. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  foregoing  reasons 
the  United  States  Delegation  cannot  support 
the  expenditure  budget  proposed  for  1972 
and  will  abstain  in  the  vote  on  Parts  A  and 
C  of  Resolution  XI  dealing  with  the  appro- 
priation for  1972  and  its  financing. 


OMB  AND  INDUSTRY  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  TO  DISCUSS  POLLU- 
TION REPORTS  WEDNESDAY- 
PUBLIC  INVITED 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  invite  anyone  concerned 
with  environmental  protection  to  a 
meeting  next  Wednesday,  10  a.m.,  in 
room  10104  of  the  New  Executive  Office 
Building. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
the  notice  of  meeting,  which  provides 
details,  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notice 
of  meeting  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington.  DC.  Jan.  14.  1972. 
Notice  of  Meeting 

You  are  Invited  to  participate  In  a  meet- 
ing of  a  panel  of  the  Business  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Federal  Reports  to  comment  and  give 
advice  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  on  statistical,  reporting  and  other 
technical  aspects  of  an  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  proposal  for  an  "Air  Pollu- 
tant Emissions  Survey."  The  meeting  will 
be  at  10:00  A.M..  Wednesday.  February  2, 
1972,  in  Room  10104.  New  Executive  Office 
Building,  on  17th  Street  between  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  and  H  Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 


THE  VALUE-ADDED  TAX 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
address  earlier  this  month  in  Massa- 
chusetts. I  spoke  in  opposition  to  the 
value  added  tax.  In  light  of  continuing 
indications  that  the  administration  is 
contemplating  such  a  new  tax  for  the 
American  economv.  I  ask  unanimoi^ 
consent  that  my  remarks  dealing  with 
the  issue  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Excerpt    From    Address    to    Joint    Service 

Clubs  op  Peabodt,  Beverly  and  Salem 

A  major  economic  issue  that  deserves  to  be 
emphasized  is  the  so-called  value-added  tax, 
or  national  sales  tax. 

I  can  see  no  reasonable  Justification  for 
imposing  such  a  tax  on  the  American  econ- 
omy at  this  time.  I  share  the  Administration's 
concern  to  alleviate  the  crushing  burden  of 
state  and  local  property  taxes,  but  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  new  national  sales  tax  Is  not 
the  way. 

European  parallels  are  hardly  apt,  be- 
cause European  nations  have  little  of  Ameri- 


cas  successful  experience  with  the  income 
tax,  the  fairest  and  most  effective  revenue 
raiser  ever  developed.  In  addition,  current 
headlines  from  London  tell  us  the  serious  ad- 
ministrative problems  the  British  are  having 
in  adjusting  to  the  value  added  tax  as  Britain 
prepares  to  enter  the  Common  Market.  Surely 
this  is  not  the  time  to  Impose  new  and  bur- 
densome requirements  on  the  manufacturers 
of  Massachusetts  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
nation. 

We  know  that,  typically,  the  value  added 
tax  Is  passed  along  to  the  consumer  in  the 
form  of  higher  prices.  The  sales  tax  Is  now 
at  7%  In  New  York  City.  It's  6"~r  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  states.  Can  we  seriously 
be  considering  a  national  sales  tax  of  3-5% 
on  top  of  these  state  and  local  taxes? 

What  an  unfair  and  incredible  new  burden 
such  tax  would  be,  especially  on  the  poor. 
What  an  unwarranted  new  encroachment  this 
would  be  on  sources  of  state  and  local 
revenues. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  fundamental  in- 
consistency in  the  suggestion  of  a  value 
added  tax  at  this  time.  Last  August,  the  Ad- 
ministration finally  admitted  that  infiatlon 
had  become  so  serious  that  wage  and  price 
controls  were  needed.  Surely,  it  would  be 
inconsistent  for  the  Administration  now  to 
Introduce  one  of  the  most  regressive  and 
price-raising  taxes  In  the  world,  a  value 
added  tax  that  would  tell  the  housewives  and 
workingmen  of  America  that  there  is  about 
to  be  a  price  increase  of  3  or  4  or  5r  across 
the  board  on  every  product  they  buy.  I  can 
think  of  no  quicker  way  for  the  Administra- 
tion to  destroy  the  credibility  of  Phase  II 
than  by  proposing  such  a  tax. 

One  of  the  least  persuasive  arguments  for 
the  value  added  tax  is  the  Incentive  it  would 
supposedly  confer  on  American  exports.  To 
be  sure,  rebates  of  value  added  taxes  have 
been  used  by  other  nations  to  stimulate  their 
exports,  but  the  rebate  technique  was  de- 
veloped long  after  the  value  added  tax  had 
been  established  and  long  after  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  foreign  goods  under 
the  tax  had  come  to  equilibrium.  In  these 
circumstances,  a  rebate  of  the  value  added 
tax  was  a  clear  Incentive  for  exports,  and 
I  agree  that  such  rebates  have  often  been 
vised  to  place  American  goods  at  an  iinfalr 
disadvantage  In  world  markets. 

But  it  makes  no  sense  to  suggest  that  the 
debate  method  would  Improve  the  position 
of  American  exports  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, for  the  simple  reason  that  the  tax  it- 
self would  raise  the  price  of  goods,  and  the 
rebate  would  merely  put  them  back  in  the 
position  they  were  in  before. 

In  sum,  the  value  added  tax  would  be  the 
wrong  tax  In  the  wrong  country  at  the  wrong 
time,  and  I  urge  the  Administration  to 
withdraw  the  frequent  trial  balloons  it  has 
floated  in  recent  weeks  In  this  effort  to  lull 
the  American  people  Into  accepting  an  un- 
wanted, unneeded,  and  unnecessary  tax  in- 
crease In  1972. 

Once  before,  an  Administration  proposed 
this  sort  of  tax.  The  year  was  1932,  and 
President  Hoover  had  recommended  a  na- 
tional sales  tax.  The  regressive  tax  was 
beaten  in  the  House  and  Senate,  and  I  sus- 
pect that  history  will  repeat  Itself  If  this 
ghost  from  the  Hoover  Administration  walks 
again  In  1972. 


A  KENTUCKY  TAXPAYER  DEMANDS 
INFORMATION  ABOUT  WELFARE 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  congres- 
sional efforts  need  to  be  directed  toward 
a  better  approach  to  public  relief.  Such 
action  for  welfare  reform  demands  basic 
facts  about  the  present  welfare  system 
and  its  recipients. 

This  search  for  sound  welfare  policies 
and  the  effort  to  promote  wider  public 
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understanding  of  welfare  issues  has 
gained  the  attention  of  several  con- 
cerned organizations  throughout  the 
country.  One  such  organization  is  the 
Kentucky  League  of  Women  Voters, 
which  has  compiled  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
"A  Kentucky  Taxpayer  Demands  Infor- 
mation About  Welfare."  Although  it  is 
primarily  directed  toward  the  Kentucky 
taxpayer,  this  pamphlet  contains  infor- 
mation about  welfare  of  which  all  tax- 
payers should  be  aware. 

I  highly  commend  the  Kentucky 
League  of  Women  Voters  for  taking  the 
interest  and  time  to  compile  this  very 
informative  pamphlet.  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  public  will  take  advantage  of 
these  efforts  and  read  this  pamphlet. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
pamphlet,  "A  Kentucky  Taxpayer  De- 
mands Information  About  Welfare." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

A  Kentucky  Taxpayer  Demands  Informa- 
tion About  Welfare 

".  .  .  the  psople  who  are  forced  to  pay  for 
these  handouts  have  some  questions  we  want 
answered.  Wo  want  an  accounting  of  how 
many  of  these  children  are  legitimate,  how 
many  illegitimate,  how  many  were  born  so 
the  parent  could  get  a  welfare  bonus  of  more 
tax  money. 

How  many  of  these  par?nts  spend  most  of 
their  time  and  money  in  some  beer  Joint; 
how  many  are  disabled  and  receive  little  or 
no  help  because  of  the  criminals,  deadbeats 
and  social  mls.lts  who  are  on  welfare."  ■ 

HOW  MANY  OF  THESE  CHILDREN  ARE  LEGITIMATE? 

Accurate  statistics  on  the  sexual  behavior 
Of  any  group  of  people  are  difficult  to  obtain, 
but  recent  studies  Indicate  that  the  per- 
centage of  children  conceived  out  of  wedlock 
is  much  the  same  in  the  i>opulatlon  at  large 
as  it  is  among  recipients  of  Aid  to  Families 
of  Dependent  Children.  The  national  figures 
on  APDC  children  show  that  about  one  third 
are  illegitimate.  Kentucky  estimates  that 
25,500  ^  of  the  100.919  ^  APDC  children  in  the 
state  are  illegitimate,  or  about  one  In  four. 

But  a  year  ago  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe 
repwrted  that  "one  third  of  all  first-born 
American  children,  born  between  1964  and 
1968.  were  conceived  out  of  wedlock." «  At 
higher  social  levels  such  situations  are  more 
frequently  concealed  by  shotgtin  marriages, 
abortions,  and  adoptions,  leaving  us  with  the 
impression  that  the  poor  have  many  more 
Illegitimate  children  than  those  who  are 
well-off. 

In  any  case  children  born  out  of  wedlock 
cannot  in  Justice  be  held  responsible  for  the 
behavior  of  their  parents.  If  as  a  society  vire 
wish  to  penalize  such  parents  for  illegitimate 
behavior  we  must  find  some  means  that  does 
not  starve  or  degrade  their  children. 

HOW  MANY  OP  THESE  CHILDREN  WERE  BORN  SO 
THE  PARENT  COULD  GET  A  WELFARE  BONUS  OP 
MORE   TAX    MONEY? 

Families  on  welfare  In  Kentucky  have  an 
average  of  2.5  children.'  The  average  payment 
to  an  APDC  family  Is  $30.36  per  person 
monthly"  (the  maximum  amount  for  a  four- 
person  family  Is  $187 ') ,  or  seventy-three  per- 
cent of  the  amount  our  state  calculates  Is 
needed  for  minimum  health  standards.  No 
one  can  feed,  clothe,  and  house  a  growing 
child  on  less  than  seven  dollars  per  week  and 
get  a  "bonus"  out  of  It.  Welfare  recipients 
know  this. 

Kentucky  denies  aid  to  families  with  two 
able-bodied  parents  in  residence  unless  the 
father  is  In  a  work  training  program.  If  be 
Is  unable  to  find  work  after  his  training  is 
finished  he  can  get  support  for  his  children 


only  by  deserting  them.  It  Is  not  likely  that 
deserted  mothers  -plan  to  have  more  chil- 
dren, especially  since  the  amount  of  money 
allotted  per  person  generally  decreases  as 
the  size  of  the  family  Increases. 

Persons  on  welfare,  including  the  blind. 
aged,  and  disabled,  comprise  four  percent 
of  the  population  of  Kentucky,'  and  receive 
about  seven  percent  of  the  state's  General 
Pund.»  Surely  this  is  not  a  dlsproportloDAte 
amount  for  the  government  to  spend  on  Ken- 
tuckians  who  need  the  basic  necessities  of 
life,  especially  when  the  great  majority  of 
them  are  over  sixty-five  or  under  eighteen. 
(In  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  twenty-five 
percent  of  the  budget  goes  into  public  assist- 
ance, in  contrast,  less  than  two  percent  of 
the  Federal  budget  is  accounted  for  by  wel- 
fare payments.) 

Children  who  are  not  adequately  fed  or 
cared  for  often  are  impaired  mentally,  physi- 
cally, or  emotionally.  If  we  do  not  see  to 
their  well-being  at  an  early  age  It  Is  likely 
that  we  will  be  maintaining  them  at  great  ex- 
pense in  one  of  our  state  Institutions. 

HOW  MANY  OF  THESE  WELFARE  PARENTS  SPEND 
THEIR  TIME  AND  MONEY  IN  SOME  BEER 
JOINT? 

In  May  1971,  40.996  adults  In  Kentucky 
were  members  of  AFDC  families.  Tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Security  considers  about 
eighty  percent  of  these  persons  unable  to 
work,  usually  because  they  are  ill,  disabled, 
or  parents  of  smaU  children."'  Research  on 
Kentucky's  AFDC  parents  In  1967  showed 
that  of  the  persons  studied  only  2.3  percent 
of  the  mothers  and  3  percent  of  the  fathers 
were  known  to  "use  alcoholic  beverages 
excessively."  " 

Seven  and  a  half  percent  of  AFT3C  parents 
are  already  doing  some  kind  of  work.  Any- 
where from  three  to  five  thousand  more 
might  be  hired  if  Jobs  they  can  handle  were 
available. '= 

But  Jobs  are  not  available.  In  February 
1971,  6.4%  of  Kentucky's  work  force  (75,300) 
was  unemployed.  The  number  of  high  school 
dropouts  looking  for  work  comes  to  about 
twice  the  number  of  AFDC  recipients  who 
could  be  employed.  In  addition  we  have 
114,000  workers  who  are  below  the  poverty 
line  although  they  have  full-time  Jobs.'-' 
Under  these  circumstances  the  six  thousand 
"potentially  employable"  adults  receiving 
assistance  face  stiff  competition. 

HOW  MANY  ARE  DISABLED  AND  RECEIVE  LITILE 
OR  NO  HELP  BECAUSE  OF  THE  CRIMINALS, 
DEADBEATS  AND  SOCIAL  MISFITS  WHO  ARE  ON 
WELFARE? 

Kentucky  spends  nine  million  dollars  more 
on  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled  than  on 
APDC.  The  totally  and  permanently  disabled 
receive  100%  of  their  estimated  need;  the 
average  monthly  payment  is  $78.82."  How- 
ever, a  man  who  loses  his  leg  In  a  mining  ac- 
cident is  not  eligible  because  he  can  be 
trained  to  do  some  other  Job  with  his  hands 
if  he  can  find  an  employer  willing  to  train 
and  hire  a  handicapped  man.  If  he  Is  a 
veteran,  he  can  get  a  pen<;lon  even  though 
his  disability  has  no  connection  whatsoever 
with  hLs  military  service.  Otherwise  he  must 
depend  on  relatives  or  charitable  organiza- 
tions. 

A  criminal  racket  ri  almost  any  description 
pays  better  than  a  welfare  check.  HEW 
studies  on  the  subject  suggest  that  welfare 
recipients  seldom  give  false  Information 
about  their  circumstances  to  the  govern- 
ment: 

In  1969,  about  .3%  (3  cases  in  1000)  of  all 
individual  and  families  in  Aid  to  Aged. 
Blind,  Disabled  and  Dependent  Children  pro- 
grams were  considered  by  state  agencies  to 
be  suspected  of  fraud. 

Tills  extremely  low  Incidence  of  suspected 
fraud  may  be  contrasted  with  Internal  Reve- 
nue frauds  which  have  been  estimated  to  rin 
between  three  and  thirty-four  percent.'^ 


It  is  possible  to  consider  that  all  welfare 
recipients  are  misfits  but  the  obvious  fact 
that  they  have  not  been  successful  In  our  eco- 
nomic structure  may  often  be  as  much  a 
failure  of  our  society  as  of  their  ability  to 
cope  with  it.  The  most  optimistic  thinkers  do 
not  seriously  expect  that  the  human  race  will 
ever  be  without  members  who  are  seriously 
flawed  by  low  Intelligence,  criminal  tenden- 
cies. Inadequate  training,  or  other  disabili- 
ties. No  doubt  Hitler  would  solve  the  problem 
by  liquidating  them.  Kentucklans  would  be 
borrlfled  if  social  workers  decided  that  a 
small  number  of  welfare  recipients  were  sim- 
ply deadbeats  or  socI.tI  misfits  and  should  be 
executed.  Is  it  better  to  insist  that  they  beg, 
steal,  or  die  of  exposure  and  hunger? 
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THE  FARM  SITUATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Oren 
Lee  Staley,  president  of  the  National 
Farmers  Organization,  in  an  address  at 
the  annual  NPO  convention  last  month, 
stated  that  there  is  no  greater  injustice 
in  this  Nation  than  that  being  dealt  to 
agriculture. 

Mr.  Staley  points  to  his  organization's 
devotion  to  people  and  its  fight  against 
corporate  power.  He  calls  for  cooperation 
with  other  farm  and  nonfarm  groups 
aimed  at  saving  the  family  farm  system 
which  has  proven  itself  so  eflScient  in  this 
Nation. 

Because  I  firmly  believe  that  rural 
problems  are  concerns  needing  the  atten- 
tion of  our  entire  Nation.  I  think  all  Sen- 
ators will  benefit  from  Mr.  Staley's  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address    to    Annual    Convention    of    the 
National  Farmers  Organization  by  Presi- 
dent Oren   Lee  Staley  in   Kansas  City. 
Mo..  December  16,  1971 
Officers,  members  of  the  board  of  directors, 

staff,  and  delegates. 

There  Is  never  a  time  when  the  President 

has  greater  responsibility  to  the  organization. 

to  the  members  and  the  delegates  than  his 
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report  on  the  state  of  affairs  of  the  orga- 
nization. 

It  Is  easy  to  voice  words;  It's  easy  to  speak 
high  sounding  phrases,  but  It  conies  down 
to  whether  those  high  sounding  phrases  mean 
ansrthlng,  and  they  mean  nothing  unless 
there's  action  behind  those  phrases  and 
meanings. 

This  auditorium  was  constructed  with  a 
blueprint  drawn  by  someone  that  knew  where 
every  brick  had  to  be  laid,  every  inch  of 
cement  had  to  be  poured.  All  of  this  was 
put  together  In  a  blueprint,  and  If  that  blue- 
print had  never  been  used  this  auditorium 
would  never  have  been  built.  The  NPO.  early 
In  Its  existence,  developed  a  membership 
agreement  and  that  NFO  agreement  was  the 
blueprint  for  collective  bargaining  In  agri- 
culture In  America. 

We  had  a  problem  greater  than  the  build- 
ing of  this  building.  There  were  experienced 
carpenters,  bricklayers  and  interior  work- 
men for  this  Job.  But  there  was  not  a  single 
person  In  America  that  had  real  experience 
In  collective  bargaining  for  agriculture.  Not  a 
single  one.  Oh,  yes,  some  thought  they  had, 
sjme  had  tried,  but  every  time  that  we  tried 
to  employ  a  buyer  that  used  to  buy  for  a  com- 
pany, or  a  broker,  or  someone  from  the  old 
marketing  system,  you  know  what  happened. 
They  had  already  learned  so  many  bad  tricks. 
So  many  ways  to  steal  off  of  farmers  that  they 
were  of  no  use  to  us  whatsoever.  So  It  meant 
that  we  had  to  develop  our  own  carpenters, 
we  had  to  develop  our  own  bricklayers,  and 
we  had  to  get  the  experience  to  do  It.  That  we 
have  done. 

So  where  do  we  go.  and  what  do  we  have 
to  do  next,  and  what  are  the  dangers? 

Ralph  Nader  last  night  made  a  statement 
here  that  the  NFO  offered  more  opportunity 
than  any  other  organization  In  America  to 
bring  about  change. 

That  means  we  have  developed  and  become 
the  trustees  of  a  movement  that  is  Important 
beyond  agriculture:  It  means  we  are  custodi- 
ans of  an  organization  that  can  help  turn  our 
nation  into  a  better  course. 

NPO  is  the  only  hope  There  Is  no  other. 
And  with  that  goes  the  responsibility,  when 
you  get  back  home,  to  carry  out  your  respon- 
sibilities of  leadership.  Let  me  tell  you  this: 
that  every  day  that  a  closing  out  sale  Is 
posted  after  the  next  30  days,  because  of 
the  fact  that  farm  prices  are  too  low,  we  have 
to  share  responsibility  because  we  didn't 
give  the  leadership  and  get  out  there  and 
work  and  fight  for  what  we  believe  Is  right. 
It  is  our  responsibility. 

Never  again  in  this  organization  do  I  want 
to   hear  a  member  or  a  leader  say  that  a 
certain   person   didn't   Join   three   years   ago 
and  I'm  not  going  to  ask  him  to  Join  now. 
Never  agaln"^do  I  want  to  hear  said  in  this 
organization    that    certain    farmers    are    too 
dumb  to  be  organized.  Never  again  do  I  want 
to    hear    It   said    in   this   organization   that 
somebody   else   ought   to   do   the   Job.  Never 
again  do  I  v.-ant  to  hear  said  in  this  orga- 
nization that  somebcdy  else  should  do  the 
Job  that  you  are  assigned  to  do.  If  you  do 
that,  I  want  you  to  look  at  every  sale  bill 
that  you  see  posted,  and  decide  whether  you 
want  to  end  the  NPO,  or  whether  you  really 
meant  that  you  wanted  to  help  the  farmers 
of  this  nation  and  yourself  when  you  Joined. 
There  is  no  greater  injustice  In  this  na- 
tion   than    what's    happening    in    American 
agriculture.  The  most  vital  industry  In  Amer- 
ica, the  Industry  that  feeds  and  clothes  this 
nation,  the  Industry  that  put  the  breakfast 
on  every  household  table  this  morning,  and 
the  noon  meal,  and  the  evening  meal,  and 
the  meal  in  the  morning,  is  not  getting  a 
square    deal.    For    commercial    famUy    type 
farmers    to    be   threatened   by   financial  and 
economic   disaster   because   they  have   been 
receiving  low  farm  prices  Is  the  greatest  In- 
justice In  America. 

I  couldn't  pass  this  subject  without  talk- 
ing Just  a  little  bit  about  the  recent  flght 
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In  which  we  were  Involved  over  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dean  Butz  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity as  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  We  made 
the  decUlon  to  oppose  for  two  prlnclDal 
reasons. 

A  president  of  the  United  States  should 
appoint  the  cabinet  officers  who  cttfry  out 
his  policies.  In  this  case,  not  because  of 
partisanship,  not  because  of  political  con- 
siderations, but  because  of  deep  phUosophlcal 
differences  and  conflicts  of  interest,  we  op- 
posed Earl  Butz's  confirmation.  Those  are 
the  only  reEisons. 

We  lost  the  battle,  but  w«  did  not  lose  the 
war.  I  hope  and  believe  the  flght  will  make 
Dr.  Butz  a  better  Secretary.  We  are  not 
going  to  pick  and  peck  away  at  him  as  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  I  called  him  and  con- 
gratulated him.  When  you're  In  a  flght,  you 
flght  to  win.  But  U  you  don't  quite  make 
It,  you  must  be  statesman  enough  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  country  has  to  operate  and 
I  told  Secretary  Butz  that  we  will  support 
anything  he  does  that  will  Improve  the  wel- 
fare of  farmers  and  the  people  of  rural 
America  and  we  wlU  do  Just  as  we  did 
with  Orvllle  Freeman  and  Cliff  Hardin— 
we  will  oppose  anything  that  hurts  the  farm- 
ers of  this  nation. 

One  United  States  Senator  said  that  our 
efforts  and  our  flght  meant  an  extra  one 
billion  dollars  for  farmers  In  this  nation 
In  the  next  few  months,  because  It  had 
forced  the  Issue  of  farm  prices  and  with  an 
election  ahead  It  is  bound  to  have  to  result 
in  action  to  raise  prices. 

I  think  there's  one  thing  certain.  Mr 
Butz  will  be  a  better  Secretary  than  he 
otherwise  would  have  been. 

Now,  on  to  the  Issues  and  the  dangers  — 

the  dangers   that   we  always  have   to   face. 

The  greatest  danger  that  always  concerns 

me  Is  the  danger  that   we  lose  our  courage 

to   flght,   or  our  courage   to   risl:   a   fight 

That  always  worries  xne.  We  haven't  shown 
any  signs  of  that  yet.  I  am  talking  about 
the  dangers  of  the  future. 

Ralph  Nader  last  night  Indicated  that  sev- 
eral groups  have  become  Interested  In  NFO 
because  of  our  devotion  to  ocople  and  flght 
against  corporate  power.  Ihls  Is  fine.  This 
Is  great.  And  I  want  to  say  here  that  we  must 
broaden  our  concept  of  the  NFO  and  co- 
operate In  every  legal  way  possible  with 
any  other  farm  or  non-farm  group  that  has  a 
real  Interest  In  waging  a  flght  on  central 
Issues,  and  against  conglomerate  corporate 
structures  that  Intend  to  take  over  American 
agriculture  and  make  hired  hands  out  of 
the  American  farmers.  We  have  to  broatlen 
our  concept  on  this,  but  we  ca:inot  get  In- 
volved In  many  other  Issues. 

There  Is  another  great  danger,  and  I  want 
to  clarify  this  about  our  wUlingness  to  flght. 
One  of  the  greatest  compliments  to  NIX>  Is 
when  they  call  us  a  mUltant  farm  organiza- 
tion. Any  time  that  we're  not  referred  to 
as  militant,  then  we're  not  doing  anything 
because  we're  not  stepping  on  somebody's 
toes  and  everybody  Is  starting  to  think  we're 
nice  guys. 

Let  me  get  on  to  another  Issue  that  la  very 
dear  as  far  as  the  NFO  Is  concerned.  That 
Is  non-partUanshlp.  We  have  to  recognize 
that  there  was  nobody  that  hit  harder  than 
NFO  In  the  last  years  of  the  Freeman  era. 
That   was   a  Democratic  administration. 

It  was  the  NFO,  non-partisan,  flghtlng  for 
people.  There  are  always  those  who  would 
like  to  force  us  Into  a  political  stand  and 
tie  us  to  one  political  party  or  another. 

Tonight  It  wUl  be  a  pleasure  and  prlvUege 
to  Introduce  Senator  Bob  Dole  to  this  con- 
vention. He  had  a  Job  to  do  as  Chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Oonxmlttee  re- 
cently and  he  came  to  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  to  defend  the  Butz  nomination 
I  respected  him  for  It.  Bob  Dole  and  I 
haven't  always  agreed,  by  any  means,  but  I 
enjoy  going  up  against  a  worthy  adversary. 

I  made  one  pledge  to  the  members  of  this 


organization  when  I  first  became  president - 
I  said  I  would  never  be  associated  or  active 
in  either  political  party  and  I  have  kept  that 
pledge. 

There  are  many  Issues  facing  this  country 
For  one  example,  we  are  in  favor  of  trade 
with  Russia  or  any  other  country  that  la 
okayed  by  the  United  States  government 
But  we  are  not  In  favor  of  trade  If  our  prod- 
ucts are  being  exported  at  prices  below  the 
cost  of  production.  When  they  are,  then  ev- 
ery time  they  export  products  they  are  also 
exporting  people  from  the  farms  to  the  cities 
They  are  sending  out  products  that  cost  him 
•1  to  produce  and  returning  only  75<;  we  are 
not  In  favor  of  that  type  of  exporting. 

We  should  have  International  agreements 
that  establish  price  floors  which  reflect  a 
decent  price  for  farm  commodities  moving  in 
world  trade,  and  another  program  through 
which  we  help  and  feed  and  cloth  the  hungry 
people  throughout  the  worid  in  cooperation 
with  other  countries. 

What  do  you  expect  of  your  organization' 
What  do  you  expect  your  organization  to  do' 
What  do  you  expect  your  organization  to 
accomplish?  What  do  you  want  to  accom- 
plish? How  sincere  are  you  In  really  wanting 
to  help  all  farmers  as  well  as  yourself?  What 
Is  the  most  Important  thing  you  need  In 
your  farming  operation?  What  is  the  one 
most  important  item  that  you  need  that  will 
give  your  sons  and  your  daughters  and  the 
young  farmers  around  you  the  opportunity 
to  start  farming  or  stay  in  farming?  Right  I 
It  takes  a  price,  a  fair  price  for  your  prod- 
ucts. *^ 

Tou  have  three  patterns  of  agriculture 
now.  One  is  the  corporate  conglomerate  buy- 
ing land.  Management  and  labor  they  employ 
Secondly,  there  is  acquisition  through  verti- 
cal Integration.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  com- 
mercial family  type  farmers  of  this  nation 
which  Includes  you  and  me. 

When  I  hear  It  said  that  Inefficient  farm- 
ers stiU  have  to  be  pushed  off  the  land  I 
resent  It.  Let  me  tell  you  that  any  farmer' is 
very  efficient  If  he  has  weathered  the  storm 
until  now  and  he  and  his  family  are  living  on 
farm  Income  alone.  They  are  the  most  effl- 
cient  business  people  In  America,  and  If  they 
are  pushed  off  It's  not  because  of  Inefficiency 
It's  because  of  low  farm  prices  and  the  In- 
justices at  the  market  place. 

When  collective  bargaining  works,  there  Is 
equal  strength  on  the  side  of  the  producer 
and  on  the  side  of  the  buyer.  Then  and  only 
then  Is  It  likely  that  you  are  going  to  make 
the  buyers  recognize  you.  Any  time  that  this 
organization  does  not  have  the  courage  and 
the  willingness  to  say,  o.k.,  this  is  our  price— 
and  we  either  have  a  holding  action  or  we  get 
our  price,  we  are  done. 

What  does  that  map  really  represent?  That 
represents  a  Nationwide  Collection,  Dispatch 
and  Delivery  system— when  you  deliver  your 
hogs  to  a  local  collection  point,  they  aren't 
necessarily  earmarked  for  a  local  plant  but 
they  go  Into  a  nationwide  system. 

When  you  deliver  your  milk  to  a  milk  re- 
load station.  It's  not  the  local  NPO  milk  re- 
load—It's  a  reload  that  puts  It  into  a  nation- 
wide collection,  dispatch  and  delivery  system 
When  you  deliver  your  grain  to  a  barge 
loading  point.  It's  not  the  NPO  operation  in 
that  area— It's  part  of  a  nationwide  dispatch 
and  delivery  system. 

There's  one  other  danger  to  an  organiza- 
tion that  I  want  to  discuss.  Any  time  that 
an  organization  does  not  use  and  strive  with 
all  of  Its  energy  to  get  new  members,  then 
that  organization  is  deteriorating. 

The  biggest  Job  that  you  have  to  do  Is  to 
get  new  members,  and  the  second  biggest  Job 
Is  to  get  the  production  moving  through  the 
Nationwide  Collection,  Dispatch  and  Delivery 
System.  The  third  Job  la  to  be  sure  that  the 
members  are  given  the  best  possible  service 
that  they  can  be  given  through  the  organi- 
zation at  the  local  level,  and  at  the  national 
level. 
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You  are  the  leaders  in  American  agricul- 
ttire  who  have  the  ability  to  save  it.  No  staff 
can  be  In  every  county  to  do  It.  And  I'm  not 
beltig  critical  of  the  staff.  It's  the  greatest 
possible  stair  we  could  ever  have.  They  will 
do  their  part.  But  the  Job  Is  so  big  we  have 
to  depend  on  the  county  leaders  to  know  that 
this  battle  is  Just  as  Important  as  putting 
in  a  crop  and  harvesting  It  and  that  the  staff 
win  help  but  can't  do  it  all. 

I  say  to  you  very  frankly,  NPO's  success 
now  depends  on  what  is  in  your  minds  and 
your  hearts  and  what  you  decide  is  your 
highest  priority.  You  are  the  ones. 

Let  me  ask  you  that  as  you  look  around 
every  county  and  every  state  for  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  leaders  that  are  willing  to 
flght,  that  you  look  beyond  the  NPO.  Tou 
flnd  weak  people,  good  people  and  fine  peo- 
ple. They  are  no  better  than  the  NFO  people 
and  no  worse.  They  Just  lack  one  ingredient; 
they  have  not  yet  shown  the  courage  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  for  Jtistlce  and  right. 
That's  the  difference. 

The  real  challenge  and  the  real  decision 
that  has  to  be  made  by  the  delegates  to  this 
convention  Is  whether  you  are  going  out  to 
get  fellow  farmers  and  fellow  ranchers  to  be- 
come members  of  the  NFO,  and  If  you  are 
going  to  get  all  the  members  to  block  all 
of  their  production  together  to  go  through 
the  Nationwide  Collection,  Dispatch  and  De- 
livery System.  Are  they  going  to  work  at  it 
as  hard  as  though  their  house  was  on  flre? 

The  real  challenge  Is  to  put  NPO  over.  And 
all  I  can  say  Is  that  when  farmers  put  enough 
production  through  the  Nationwide  Collec- 
tion, Dispatch  and  Delivery  System  so  the 
large  companies  of  this  country  can't  fulflll 
their  needs  from  other  sources,  I  can  guaran- 
tee you  a  price  at  the  cost  of  production  plus 
a  reasonable  proflt.  But  if  you  don't  get  out 
and  put  your  whole  heart  and  your  whole 
soul  In  that  Job,  I  can't  guarantee  you  one 
thing. 


COME  TO  THE  PARTY  AT  THE  PPC 

Mr.  METTCALF.  Mr.  President,  last 
June  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
proposed  to  obtain  additional  informa- 
tion on  diversified  business  activities 
of  regulated  utilities.  The  FPC  no- 
tice of  rulemaking  states  that  the  in- 
formation now  available  to  the  Commis- 
sion in  this  area  Is  inadequate  and  that 
an  increasing  number  of  electric  and  gas 
utilities  "have  diversified  their  opera- 
tions outside  the  sphere  of  regulatory 
jurisdiction,"  a  point  which  numerous 
small  businesses  would  underscore. 

Utilities  are  becoming  esp>ecially  active 
in  the  real  estate  business  and  are  anx- 
ious to  construct  tax-loss  housing  and 
lock  out  competitors  from  its  subdivi- 
sions. 

Numerous  utilities  have  objected  to  the 
FPCb  efforts  to  obtain  more  Information 
about  their  nonutility  operations.  They 
have  asked  for  a  conference  with  the 
PPC  staff.  This  meeting  is  scheduled  for 
10  a.m.,  Thursday,  February  3,  in  room 
2043  of  the  FPC  building  at  441  G  Street 
NW. 

I  hofje  that  all  parties  of  interest  at- 
tend and  participate  in  this  meeting.  To 
provide  background  information  on  this 
issue,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking,  issued  by  the  FPC, 
and  my  August  2  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  in  opposi- 
tion to  S.  1991,  the  utility  housing  sub- 
sidy bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Notice  or  Proposed  Ritleuaking 
Pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  553,  the  Commission 
gives  notice  it  proposes  to  amend,  effective 
for  the  reporting  year  1971: 

A.  Schedule  pages  102  and  103  of  FPC  Form 
No.  1,  Annual  Report  for  Class  A  and  Class  B 
Electric  Utilities,  Licensees  and  Others,  pre- 
scribed by  section  141.1,  Chapter  I,  Title  18, 
CPR. 

B.  Schedule  pages  102  and  103  of  FPC  Form 
No.  2,  Annual  Report  for  Class  A  and  Class  B 
Natural  Oas  Companies,  prescribed  by  section 
260.1.  Chapter  I,  'ntle  18,  CFR. 

The  amendments  as  proposed  herein  are 
for  the  purposes  of  acquiring  additional  In- 
formation where  regulated  utilities  are  en- 
gaged in  other  dlverslfled  business  activities. 
The  information  which  is  presently  available 
to  the  Commission  through  the  annual  report 
forms  medium  is  considered  inadequate  for 
present  day  sxirveillance  and  informational 
purposes. 

The  Commission  now  finds  Itself  regulating 
an  Increasing  number  of  electric  and  gas  util- 
ities which  have  diversified  their  operations 
outside  the  sphere  of  regulatory  Jurisdiction. 
In  amei^dlng  the  referenced  schedules,  the 
Commission  is  seeking  to  obtain  more  valid 
and  comprehensive  information  about  these 
diversifications  so  as  to  perform  adequate 
financial  analysis  and  to  evaluate  the  actual 
and  potential  Impact  that  such  diversifica- 
tions might  have  on  the  regulated  activities. 
This  information  should  also  be  available  to 
other  Interested  persons  for  similar  evalua- 
tions and  Investment  purposes. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  schedule 
pages  102  and  103  of  the  Commission's  An- 
nual Report  Form  No.  1  would  be  issued 
under  authority  granted  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  by  the  Federal  Power  Act,  par- 
ticularly Sections  301,  304  and  309  (49  Stat. 
854,  855.  858;   16  U.S.C.  825,  825c,  825h). 

The  proposed  amendments  to  schedule 
pages  102  and  103  of  the  Commission's  An- 
nual Report  Form  No.  2  would  be  issued 
under  authority  granted  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  by  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  par- 
ticularly Sections  8,  10  and  16  (52  Stat.  825, 
826.  830;   15  U.S.C.  717g,  7171,  717o). 

Any  interested  person  may  submit  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  Washington, 
D.C.  20426,  not  later  than  July  29,  1971,  data, 
views,  comments  or  suggestions  in  writing 
concerning  all  or  part  of  the  amendments 
proposed  herein.  Written  submittals  will  be 
placed  in  the  Commission's  public  files  and 
win  be  available  for  public  inspection  at  the 
Commission's  Office  of  Public  Information, 
Washington,  D.C,  20426,  during  regular  busi- 
ness hours.  The  Commission  will  consider  all 
such  written  submittals  before  acting  on  the 
matters  herein  proposed.  An  original  and  14 
conformed  copies  should  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commission.  In  addition, 
interested  persons  wishing  to  have  their  com- 
ments considered  In  the  clearance  of  the  pro- 
posed revisions  in  the  report  forms  pursuant 
to  44  U.S.C.  3501-3511  may,  at  the  same  time, 
submit  a  conformed  copy  of  their  comments 
directly  to  the  Clearance  Officer,  Office  of 
Statistical  Policy.  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Washington,  D.C,  20503.  Submittals 
to  the  Commission  should  Indicate  the  name, 
title,  mailing  address  and  telephone  number 
of  the  person  to  whom  communications  con- 
cerning the  proposal  should  be  addressed, 
and  whether  the  person  filing  them  requests 
a  conference  with  the  staff  of  the  Federal 
Power  Conunlsslon  to  discuss  the  proposed 
amendments.  The  staff,  in  its  discretion,  may 
grant  or  deny  requests  for  conference. 

(A)  Effective  for  the  reporting  year  1971, 
it  is  proposed  to  amend  schedule  pages  102 
and  103  of  PPC  Form  No.  1,  Annual  Report 
for  Electric  Utilities,  Licensees  and  Others, 
(Class  A  and  Class  B)  prescribed  by  S  141.1, 
Chapter  I,  Title  18  of  the  Code  of  Federal 


Regulations,  all  as  set  forth  In  Attachment 
A  hereto. 

(B)  Effective  for  the  reporting  year  1971, 
it  Is  proposed  to  revise  schedule  pages  102 
and  103  of  PPC  Form  No.  2.  Annual  Report 
for  Natural  Gas  Companies  (Class  A  and 
Class  B)  prescribed  by  { 260.1,  Chapter  I, 
Title  18  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations, 
all  as  set  out  in  Attacbuoient  B  hereto. 

The  Acting  Secretary  shall  cause  prompt 
publication  of  this  notice  to  be  made  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 

Kenneth  P.  Plttmb. 

Acting  Secretary. 


Control  Over  Respondent 

1.  If  any  corporation,  business  trust,  or 
similar  organization  or  combination  of  such 
organizations  Jointly  held  control  over  the 
respondent  at  end  of  year.  In  column  (a) 
state: 

a.  Name  of  controlling  corporation  or  orga- 
nization. 

b.  Manner  in  which  control  was  held  and 
extent  of  control. 

c.  If  control  was  held  by  a  trustee (s ) .  state 
name  of  trustee  (s),  name  of  beneficiary  or 
beneficiaries  for  whom  trust  was  maintained, 
and  purpose  of  the  trust. 

d.  If  control  was  in  a  holding  company 
organization,  show  the  chain  of  ownership  or 
control  to  the  main  parent  company  or  orga- 
nization. 

e.  If  other  companies  are  controlled  by  the 
organization  which  holds  control  over  the  re- 
spondent, list  the  names  of  such  companies 
and  provide  the  data  requested  in  columns  b. 
through  h. 

2.  See  the  Uniform  Systems  of  Accounts  for 
a  definition  of  control. 

a.  Direct  control  is  that  which  Is  exercised 
without  Interposition  of  an  intermediary. 

b.  Indirect  control  is  that  which  is  exer- 
cised by  the  Interposition  of  an  Intermediary 
which  exercises  direct  control. 

c.  Joint  control  Is  that  in  which  neither 
Interest  can  effectively  control  or  direct  ac- 
tion without  the  consent  of  the  other,  as 
where  the  voting  control  is  equally  divided 
between  two  holders,  or  each  party  holds  a 
veto  power  over  the  other.  Joint  control  may 
exist  by  mutual  agreement  or  understanding 
between  two  or  more  parties  who  together 
have  control  within  the  meaning  of  the  defi- 
nition of  control  In  the  Uniform  System  of 
Accounts,  regardless  of  the  relative  voting 
rights  of  each  party. 

3.  Report  in  column  (e)  the  average  of 
the  beginning  and  year-end  balances  in  pro- 
prietary accounts  plus  all  debt  except  trade 
accounts  payable. 

4.  Report  in  column  (f )  the  average  of  the 
beginning  and  year-end  balances  in  common 
stock  equity  accounts. 

5.  Report  in  column  (g)  net  Income  for  the 
year  less  preferred  dividends  declared  during 
year. 

6.  Report  in  column  (h)  the  percenteige  re- 
lationship of  column  (g)  to  column  (f). 

7.  State  in  footnotes  the  type  of  considera- 
tion given  In  acquiring  control  over  respond- 
ent. 

CORPORATIONS  CONTROLLED  BT  RESPONDENT 

1.  Report  below  the  names  of  all  corpora- 
tions, business  trusts,  and  similar  organiza- 
tions, controlled  directly  or  Indirectly  by  re- 
spondent at  any  time  during  the  year. 

2.  If  control  ceases  prior  to  end  of  year, 
give  partlcvilars  in  a  footnote. 

3.  If  control  was  by  other  means  than  a 
direct  holding  of  voting  rights,  state  in  a 
footnote  the  manner  in  which  control  was 
held,  naming  any  intermediaries  Involved. 

4.  If  control  was  held  Jointly  with  one  or 
more  other  Interests,  state  the  fact  In  a  foot- 
note and  name  the  other  Interests. 

5.  See  the  Uniform  System  of  Accounts  for 
a  definition  of  control. 
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a.  Direct  control  Is  that  which  Is  exercised 
without  Interposition  of  an  Intermediary. 

b.  Indirect  control  Is  that  which  Is  exer- 
cised by  the  Interposition  of  an  Intermediary 
which  exercises  direct  control. 

c.  Joint  control  Is  that  In  which  neither 
Interest  can  effectively  control  or  direct  ac- 
tion without  the  consent  of  the  other,  as 
where  the  voting  control  Is  equally  divided 
l>etween  two  holders,  or  each  party  holds  a 
veto  power  over  the  other.  Joint  control  may 
e.xlst  by  mutual  agreement  or  understand- 
ing between  two  or  more  parties  who  together 
have  control  within  the  meaning  of  the  defi- 
nition of  control  in  the  Uniform  System  of 
Accounts  regardless  of  the  relative  votlnj; 
rights  of  each  party. 

6.  Report  in  column  (e)  the  average  of  the 
beginning  and  year-end  balances  in  proprie- 
tary accounts  plus  all  debt  except  trade  ac- 
counts payable. 

7.  Report  in  column  (f)  the  average  of 
the  beginning  and  year -end  balances  in  com- 
mon stock  equity  accounts. 

8.  Report  in  column  (g)  net  income  for 
the  year  less  preferred  dividends  declared 
during  year. 

9.  Report  in  column  (h)  the  percentage 
relationship  of  column  (g)  to  column  (f). 

10.  State  in  footnotes  the  type  of  consid- 
eration given  in  acquiring  control  over  the 
companies  listed. 

ST.^TEME^•T     BY     SENATOR     LEE     METC.'.LP      (D., 

Mont),     re     S.     lf)91.    Utility     Housing 
Subsidy,  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  that  you  are  con- 
ducting this  hearing  on  S.  1991,  reduces  the 
number  of  my  arguments  against  It.  I  ob- 
jected to  the  identical  bill  last  year  on  pro- 
cedural   grounds.    It    was   slipped   onto    the 
housing  bill  last  year  so  quietly  that  four 
members  of  the  Banlclng  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee   who    were   at    the   mark-up   session 
told  me  they  were  unaware  it  was  in  the  bill. 
Tliere  had   been  no  hearings   whatsoever 
on  it.  It  was  passed  by  the  Senate  the  day 
after  it  was  reported.  The  Senate  was  unin- 
formed on  implications  of  its  actions. 

My  amendment  to  delete  this  section  lost 
on  a  narrow  division  vote.  The  House  wisely 
decided  not  to  accept  a  far-reaching  proposal 
on  which  neither  It  nor  this  body  was  in- 
formed. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  hearing  rec- 
ord pertinent  portions  of  my  remarks  of  22 
September  last  year  and  the  debate  on  my 
amendment  the  following  day.  In  the  event 
that  this  Committee  does  report  a  bill  I 
trust  that  printed  hearings  will  be  available, 
so  that  members  can  become  aware  of  the  de- 
parture from  the  philosophy  of  the  Wheeler- 
Rayburn  Act. 

Senator  Wheeler,  when  he  floor-managed 
the  bill  which  became  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act,  emphasized  "the  prin- 
ciple that  utility  holding  companies  shall 
confine  themselves  to  gas  and  electric  serv- 
ice and  not  continue  to  mix  into  all  manners 
of  other  businesses."  Among  those  other 
businesses  in  which  utilities  engage  is  that 
of  government,  and  the  example  most  perti- 
nent to  this  hearing  Is  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  memoran- 
dum of  Hugh  C.  Daly,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Michigan  Consolidated  Gaa  Company, 
which  appeared  Congkessional  Record, 
volume  116,  part  25,  page  33479.  Then  read 
the  HUD  memorandum  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  117,  part  14,  page  17746.  Over 
winter,  the  position  of  Michigan  Consolidated 
became  the  position  of  the  United  States 
Government,  virtually  word  for  word.  I  offer 
copies  of  this  unimaginative  plagiarism  for 
the  hearing  record,  complete  with  Identical 
grammatical  errors: 

Michigan  Consolidated — and  now  HUD — 
start  off  their  duet  with  the  statement  that 
"construction  and  operation  of  housing  proj- 
ects under  HUD  regulation  is  (sic)  remark- 


ably similar  to  utility  regulation."  That  may 
be  so,  but  I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  HUD 
so  readily  admits  the  parallel  with  a  type  of 
regulation  In  which  a  few  large  corporations 
dominate  the  system  and  Its  regulation. 

Secondly,  Michigan  Consolidated  Oas  and 
HUD  say  that  the  utUltles  are  IdeaUy  suited 
for  the  housing  job  because  they  are  already 
In  place — "a  utility  cannot  simply  move  Its 
plant  and  work  force  to  an  outlying  area." 
That  argimaent  is  as  fallacious  as  Con  Edi- 
son's argument  for  construction  of  a  new 
plant  In  mid-Manhattan  because  It  has  some 
land  there. 

Earlier  this  month  several  House  members 
and  I  Introduced  legislation  to  establish  a 
national  power  grid.  That  blU,  I  suggest, 
needs  more  attention  by  this  committee  than 
does  the  bUl  before  us  today.  At  our  joint 
press  conference  Congressman  BadlUo  of  the 
Bronx  said  that  by  every  siting  standard 
the  Con  Ed  plant  should  not  be  built  where 
the  utility  has  the  land.  By  the  utility's  rea- 
soning, he  said.  New  York  should  plow  up 
Central  Park  smd  grow  Its  food  there  because 
the  land  is  readily  available. 

I  Invite  members  of  this  committee  to  ask 
builders  and  housing  officials  of  their  ac- 
quaintance if  they  believe  that  the  best  way 
to  build  housing  for  poor  people  Is  to  turn 
the  Job  over  to  huge  corporations  In  their 
territory  which  have  special  privileges  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  government,  including  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  without  being  bur- 
dened by  the  troublesome  trappings  of 
democracy. 

The  concluding  point  made  by  Michigan 
Consolidated  Gas  last  year  Is  that  "utilities 
generally  have  the  managerial  and  financial 
resources  necessary  to  ensure  efficient  con- 
struction and  operation  of  low  and  moderate 
income  housing  projects."  HUD's  companion 
paragraph  is  identical  except  that  It  adds 
three  words  at  the  beginning — "HUD  has 
found"  UtUltles  generally  have  the  manage- 
rial and  financial  resources  necessary,  etc.  I 
believe  the  committee  should  Inquire  of  HUD 
as  to  what  Independent  studies,  or  GAO 
analysis,  produced  this  HUD  finding  between 
Ssptember,  1970  and  Jime,  1971. 

This  committee  well  knows  that  utilities 
have  not  distinguished  themselves  recently  In 
management  of  their  principal  business.  Why 
should  Congress  reduce  job  opportunities  for 
experienced  builders  and  related  services,  and 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  conglomerates 
that  are  beyond  the  reach  of  public  officials 
and  stockholders,  by  permitting  expansion  of 
utilities  into  the  housing  field? 

I  urge  you  to  check  with  builders,  who  may 
find  it  difficult  to  state  their  objection  pub- 
licly. After  all,  they  get  their  money  at  the 
banks  which  Interlock  so  closely  with  the 
utilities.  Check  too,  with  your  friends  In  the 
oil  heat  business,  who  are  being  frozen  out 
of  housing  subdivisions  sponsored  by  elec- 
tric and  gas  companies.  Or  check  with  hous- 
ii'.g  consultants  whose  business  is  being  In- 
vaded by  utilities.  As  the  preside!  t  of  one 
such  co.ijulting  firm  wrote  me: 

"In  one  case,  a  public  utility  company 
explained  that  they  would  not  have  need 
of  the  services  (our  company)  provides  be- 
cause they  themselves  are  providir.g  such 
services.  It  was  explained  that  their  company 
had  qualified  as  an  FHA  consultant  and  was 
not  only  developing  its  own  housing,  but 
apparently  was  providing  consultancy  serv- 
ices in  the  field  of  housing  for  other  spon- 
sors of  such  housing  projects." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  main  reason  why  the 
utilities  want  this  housing  suljsidy  is  that 
It  Is  a  botiauza  for  them.  They  are  doing 
very  well  financially,  despite  their  gloomy 
pronouncements.  t>ecause  they  dominate 
Federal  and  State  regulatory  commissions. 
Later  In  the  week  I  shall  put  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  figures  showing  that  the 
net  profit,  after  taxes,  of  the  top  one  hun- 
dred electric  utilities  increased  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  dollars  last  year.  The  net  profit  of 
major  companies  Increased  eight  point  three 


per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  as  ccnipaied 
with  gains  of  three  point  four  per  cent  a;:d 
two  point  eight  per  cent  the  two  previous 
years.  In  seven  cases  the  utility  netted  more 
than  twenty  cents  out  of  each  revenue  dollar. 
I  can't  give  you  comparable  figures  on 
the  gas  companies.  Neither  can  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  because  It  doesn't  even 
have  the  basic  authority  to  gather  such 
information.  I  sometimes  criticize  the  FPC 
but  In  this  Instance  I  shall  defend  It.  Per 
the  past  fourteen  years,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  four  FPC  chairmen  from  Kuyken- 
dall  to  Nasslkas,  the  Commission  has  re- 
quested the  Congress  to  pass  the  Natural 
Gas  Information  Act.  The  legislation  1.';  again 
before  this  Committee — S.  401  and  S.  701— 
and  I  think  It  is  time  to  put  them  on  the 
agenda. 

S.  1991  Is  a  bonanza  for  utilities,  and  a 
burden  on  taxpayers.  The  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corporation 
explained  why  this  is  so.  He  wrote.  In  Public 
Utilities  Fortnightly,  how  the  program  avail- 
able to  hi5  company,  which  this  bill  would 
extend  to  holding  companies,  really  works. 
First  the  company  organizes  a  subsidiary 
for  each  project.  Each  gets  a  forty-year, 
ninety  per  cent  FHA  guaranteed  mortgage. 
There  would  oe  a  limitation  on  earnings,  as 
HUD  and  Its  utility  colleagues  loudly  pro- 
claim. The  gimmick  is  in  the  use  c.f  deprecia- 
tion law,  and  here  let  nie  use  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk's own  glowing  words: 

".  .  .  The  property  could  be  depreciated  In 
its  entirety  rsum-of-the-years  digits)  over  a 
ten-year  period,  producing  In  each  year  a 
tax  loss  for  consolidation  with  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk's own  tax  return.  At  the  end  of  the 
depreciation  period,  the  property  could  be 
sold  at  its  cost  or  even  given  away  to  an 
eleemosynary  Institution.  All  this  would  pro- 
duce an  annual  average  return  on  equity 
over  the  ten-year  period  in  excess  of  20  per 
cent.  While  the  dollars  Involved  might  be 
small  in  relation  to  utility  operations,  the 
financial  integrity  of  the  housing  program 
would  be  assured. 

"I  am  sure,"  he  concluded,  "I  need  not 
belabor  the  benefits  of  these  programs  in 
terms  of  added  utility  revenues  for  the  util- 
ity developer,  which  enhance  substantially 
the  financial  feasibility  and  overall  desira- 
bility of  these  programs." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  served  on  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  I  have  not  yet  learned, 
however,  how  increasing  utility  revenue 
through  construction  of  tax-loss  housing  is 
a  reasonable  method  of  meeting  our  national 
housing  needs.  Having  abandoned  economics 
many  years  ago  In  order  to  study  law  I  may 
have  missed  some  of  the  more  recent  the- 
ories which  might  explain  this  marvelous 
phenomenon  So  I  have  asked  Dr.  Clay 
Cochran,  executive  director  of  the  Rural 
Housing  Alliance,  who  formerly  taught  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  If  he 
could  Inform  both  you  and  me  on  this 
matter. 

Dr.  Cochran  has  added  to  his  academic 
background  great  experience  on  the  front 
lines  of  the  battle  to  decently  house  poor 
people.  So  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  shall  insert  for  the  record  articles 
which  describe  utility  and  conglomerate  ac- 
tivities in  the  housing  and  real  estate  field — 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Electrical 
World,  and  the  Washington  Post — and  ask 
that  Dr.  Cochran  give  us  the  benefit  of  his 
observations.  The  Post  article,  by  Nicholas 
von  Hoffman,  deals  with  International  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph,  a  conglomerate  which 
got  Its  start  In  communications.  Such  com- 
panies are  not  covered  by  this  bill.  I  don't 
know  whether  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph wants  to  build  tax-loss  housing  too. 
but  the  Committee  will  pave  the  way  for  Bell 
housing  and  more  concentration  In  the  Na- 
tion's largest  industry.  If  it  approves  the 
Michigan  Consolidated-HUD  bill  before  you 
today. 
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DEATH  OP  JUDGE  HENRY  L. 
BROOKS,  OP  THE  SIXTH  CIRCUrr 
COURT  OP  APPEALS 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  in  Decem- 
ber, the  legal  profession  lost  a  most  val- 
ued member,  Judge  Henry  L.  Brooks,  of 
the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  His 
friends  in  Kentucky,  as  well  as  those 
lawyers  who  practiced  in  the  sixth  cir- 
cuit, will  miss  him  and  his  soimd  knowl- 
edge of  the  law,  judicial  temperament, 
and  balanced  judgment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Louisville  Cou- 
rier-Journal be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Judge  Brooks:  Eminent  Symbol  or  the 
Judiciary 

Henry  L.  Brooks  had  a  rare  combination 
of  qualities  which  fitted  him  to  an  unusual 
degree  for  service  on  the  bench.  His  sound 
knowledge  of  law  won  the  respect  of  his 
professional  colleagues.  He  had  the  "judicial 
temperament,"  the  balanced  judgment  and 
the  air  of  personal  dignity  that  is  proper 
to  the  courtroom.  As  various  appointments 
came  to  him  on  his  way  up  the  judicial 
ladder,  this  newspaper  praised  him  editori- 
ally as  "able,"  "conscientious"  and  "exceed- 
ingly well  qualified." 

Judge  Brooks  had  other  qualities,  how- 
ever, that  made  people  like  him  as  well  as 
respect  him.  There  was  something  almost 
boyish  in  the  geniality  of  his  manner,  right 
up  to  his  sudden  death  soon  after  bis  66th 
birthday.  Though  unfailingly  correct  in  his 
courtroom  manner,  he  could  also  display  a 
sense  of  humor  and  a  warm  understanding  of 
human  nature. 

The  courage  vrtth  which  he  accepted  a 
physical  handicap,  the  removal  of  bis  larynx 
and  the  necessity  to  use  a  speaking  aid.  Il- 
lustrated in  the  past  five  years  the  quiet 
strength  of  his  character.  His  15  years  on  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  Western  Kentucky 
were  distinguished.  It  is  sad  that  he  bad 
only  two  years  to  make  bis  lasting  mark  on 
the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF 
SENATOR  MONDALE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  of 
my  estimated  net  worth  as  of  December 
31,  1971,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Financial   Statement   of   Senator   Walter  F. 
Mondale,  December  31,  1971 

ASSETS 

Residence  in  Washington $63,000 

Automobiles:  ' 

Chevrolet   2,275 

Oldsmoblle      2,675 

Total     4.950 

Cash  In  deposits 2.319 

Household  and  personal  goods 5,000 

Cash  value  of  life  Insurance 3,213 

Personal    contributions    to    Federal 

employees  retirement   system 18,827 

Total  assets 97,309 

liabilities 
Mortgage    on    residence    in    Wash- 
ington          37,562 

Miscellaneous   personal   bills 900 

Total    liabilities 38,462 

Estimated  net  worth 58,847 


UKRAINIAN   INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  commemoration  of  Ukrainian 
independence.  January  22  was  the  54th 
anniversary  of  this  event,  which  took 
place  in  Kiev  on  January  22,  1918. 

The  independence  of  the  Ukraine  was 
short  lived,  but  the  spirit  of  freedom  in- 
spired at  that  time  has  lived  on  in  the 
hearts  of  Ukrainian  people  everywhere. 
Their  spirit  is  strong.  They  have  re- 
mained attached  to  their  native  land 
and  to  the  traditions  which  have  made 
the  Ukrainian  culture  one  of  the  richest 
in  history. 

Although  we  honor  the  fight  the 
Ukrainian  people  have  made  during  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  it  is  important  that 
we  also  celebrate,  with  them,  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  nation.  As  the  country 
that  has  stood  for  democracy  and  liberty 
for  nearly  200  years,  we  recognize  their 
goals  of  freedom  and  self-determination. 

My  home  State  of  North  Dakota  is 
lucky  enough  to  have  a  number  of  cit- 
izens of  Ukrainian  descent  living  within 
its  borders.  They  settled  in  our  State, 
I  am  sure,  because  its  broad,  open  fields 
reminded  them  of  the  rich  farmlands 
from  which  they  were  forced  to  flee.  We 
are  honored  to  have  them  in  our  pres- 
ence and  share  with  them  at  this  time  the 
celebration  of  the  independence  of  their 
motherland. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  FRONTIER 
NURSING  SERVICE 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  poverty,  the 
environment,  and  the  much  talked  about 
population  explosion  are  all  interrelated. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  newsstory  appearing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  concerning  the  excellent  work 
of  the  Frontier  Nursing  Service  in  oper- 
ating one  of  the  best  rural  health  orga- 
nizations in  the  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Highly  Praised  Nursing  Service  Cuts  Rural 

Kentucky  Birth  Rate 

(By  Kenneth  Reich) 

Wkndoveb,  Ky. — In  the  first  half  of  the 
1960s,  1,944  babies  were  bom  in  Leslie 
County  in  mountainous  Eastern  Kentucky. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  decade,  the  ntmi- 
ber  of  births  declined  to  1,278. 

The  birth  rate  in  the  county  slipped  from 
37.9  in  1962  to  23.4  in  1969.  For  the  first  time 
in  memory  here,  school  enrollment  is  actu- 
ally going  down  year  by  year. 

"It's  the  Frontier  Nursing  Service,"  ex- 
plained Hayes  Lewis,  the  superintendent  of 
the  county's  public  schools.  "They've  intro- 
duced birtli  control  servloea.  Families  that 
were  having  12  children  now  are  bavins;  r  nly 
one  or  two." 

lilrth  control  campaigns  are  having  con'-ld- 
en.ble  effect  throughout  the  Appaltichlan  re- 
gion, but  here  in  Leslie  County  it  is  a  new 
orientation  of  the  Frontltr  Nursing  Service — 
ore  of  the  nation's  most  successful  rural 
health  ori;anization — that  accounts  for  th-s 
change. 

"If  families  are  smalUT,"  explained  its  di- 
re ctor,  Hflene  Browne,  "the  economy  in  this 
area  will  rise.  The  eductttion  will  be  better." 

Miss  Bi-owne  said  the  service  Ir.  offering  a 
full  range  of  Intra-uterlne  contraceptive  de- 


vices (lUDs)  and  finds  that  men  are  becom- 
ing interested  In  havlnij  vasectoriles,  8  sim- 
ple sterilization  procedure. 

The  nursing  service,  which  has  had  iU 
rustic  headquarters  on  a  wooded  hill  in  this 
hamlet  for  more  than  four  decades,  provides 
health  services  over  an  area  of  1.000  square 
miles  populated  by  about  18.000  mountain- 
eers. 

The  sen'lce  was  founded  in  1925  by  Mary 
Breckinridge?,  a  native  of  the  region  who  de- 
cided, upon  the  death  of  her  own  two  chU- 
dren,  to  devote  the  rest  of  her  life  to  the 
medical  and  nursing  care  of  children  in  re- 
mote areas.  She  served  as  director  of  the 
sen-Ice  until  her  death  In  1963  at  age  84. 

"In  1925,  the  territory  In  the  Kentucky 
mountains  was  a  vast  forested  area  inhabited 
by  some  10.000  people,"  Mrs.  Breckinridge 
once  wrote.  "There  was  no  motor  road  within 
60  miles  In  any  direction.  Horsel>ack  and 
mule  team  were  the  only  modes  of  travel. 
Supplies  came  from  distant  railroad  points 
and  took  from  two  t<^  five  days  to  haul  In. 
.  .  .  There  was  not  In  this  whole  area  a  single 
state-licensed  physician — not  one." 

Within  a  few  years,  the  Frontier  Nursing 
Service  grew  to  encompass  a  health  program 
for  the  entire  population  of  an  area  that 
even  today  remains  relatively  Isolated,  al- 
though It  Is  now  crisscrossed  by  narrow,  tor- 
tuous roads. 

Through  1968,  service  personnel  delivered 
15,490  babies,  9,079  of  them  In  private  homes. 
During  this  period,  the  service  recorded  only 
11  maternal  deaths,  2  less  than  a  third  of 
the  national  rate  for  white  women. 

The  service,  which  has  a  1971  budget  of 
$1,025,343,  is  engaged  In  activities  that  range 
from  operating  a  16-bed  hospital  in  nearby 
Hyden  to  running  the  Frontier  Graduate 
School  of  Midwifery.  Ten  nurses  staff  five 
scattered  outF>osts,  and  others  are  at  the 
headquarters  in  Wendover,  where  a  new  hos- 
pital Is  planned. 

Many  residents  of  the  county  talk  of  the 
nursing  services  in  tones  of  veneration.  Miss 
Browne  says  happily.  "We've  become  so  well 
accepted  by  the  community.  They  trust  us." 

In  this  nominally  Protestant  area,  there 
has  been  little  resistance  to  birth  control 
campaigns,  and  the  recent  trends  are  warmly 
welcomed  by  public  officials. 

In  ad'jitlon  to  disseminating  intra-uterlne 
devices,  the  service  makes  birth  control  pills 
available  to  those  who  ask  for  them  and  is 
carrying  on  an  experiment  with  more  than 
60  women  for  Dr.  John  Rock,  a  birth  control 
sp>eclallst. 

"The  decline  in  the  birth  rate  Is  one  of 
the  most  significant  recent  developments  in 
the  mountains,"  Miss  Browne  said  In  an  in- 
terview. "It  holds  out  as  good  a  promise  as 
any  for  reducing  poverty." 


CLEARCUTTING  OF  TIMBER 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  citizens 
waging  an  ever  uphill  battle  to  protect 
our  Nation's  precious  timber  resources 
from  wanton  commercial  despoliation 
suffered  a  tragic  defeat  recently.  It  is  a 
story  that  needs  to  be  repeated  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  Nation.  I  refer  to 
the  successful  campaign  by  the  timber 
industry's  lobby  to  pressure  the  admin- 
istration into  killing  a  proposed  and 
urgently  needed  Executive  order  to  limit 
clearcutting — the  practice  of  stripping 
the  forest  lands  of  all  trees,  regardless  of 
their  maturity  or  suitability  for  com- 
mercial use  in  order  to  cut  down  costs 
in  harvesting  timber. 

This  is  one  more  example  of  the  tragic 
failure  of  our  Government  in  its  respon- 
sibility to  protect  the  survival  of  our  na- 
tional forest  resources.  It  strongly  points 
up  the  need  for  reform  of  the  U.S.  For- 
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est  Service  and  its  national  forest  timber 
management  policies. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  year,  a  re- 
porter of  the  Des  Moines  Register,  James 
Risser,  has  done  an  outstanding  newspa- 
per series  on  the  threat  to  our  national 
forests  by  unrestricted  harvest  practices. 
The  Register  has  admirably  covered  the 
most  recent  crisis  to  which  I  have  alluded 
in  newsstories  on  January  11,  12,  13.  and 
14,  and  with  an  editorial  dated  Janu- 
ary 15,  1972.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  these  articles  be  published  in  the 
Record. 

The  chronology  of  events  that  these 
newspaper  stories  cover  goes  like  this: 

First.  The  Council  on  Environmental 
QuaUty  prepared  a  draft  of  a  Presiden- 
tial Executive  order  designed  to  sharply 
restrict,  but  not  ban,  the  practice  of 
clearcutting  timber  on  Federal  lands. 

Second.  CEQ  showed  copies  to  the 
Forest  Service  and  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Land  Management 
for  their  comments. 

Third.  The  Forest  Service  apparently 
promptly  altered  the  National  Forest 
Products  Association — the  timber  lobby's 
Washington  office — as  to  what  was  about 
to  happen  to  them. 

Fourth.  The  timber  lobby  mobilized, 
swamped  the  White  House  and  CEQ  with 
protests,  and  persuaded  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl 
Butz  to  fight  the  proposal. 

Fifth.  The  Agriculture  Department 
announced  that,  with  Butz  leading  the 
way.  the  order  had  been  shelved. 

Mr.  President,  considering  the  damage 
that  unrestricted  clearcutting  can  do 
in  terms  of  destroying  wildlife  cover, 
transforming  natural  beauty  into  ugli- 
ness, exposing  land  to  erosion,  and  pol- 
luting our  waterways,  one  wonders  if  this 
Nation  really  is  committed  to  the  preser- 
vation of  our  God-given  natural  re- 
sources for  the  benefit  of  oncoming 
generations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 


forests  In  Montana,  Wyoming,  West  Virginia 
and  elsewhere. 
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Nixon  Urged  To  Curb  Logging:  An  Execu- 
tive Order  Asked  on  Timber— Ete  Crack- 
down ON  Clear  Cutting 

(By  James  Risser) 
Washington,  D.C— President  Nixon  Is 
being  strongly  urged  to  Issue  an  executive 
order  which  would  sharply  curtail  the  clear- 
cutting  of  timber  on  national  forests  and 
other  federal  lands.  It  was  learned  Monday. 
The  order  is  being  prepared  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
(CEQ),  whose  chairman,  Russell  Train,  Is 
asking  Mr.  Nixon  to  sign  It  as  a  means'  of 
clamping  down  on  the  logging  practices  of 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 

"Hmber  Industry  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington have  mobilized  their  forces  In  an 
effort  to  head  off  the  action,  saying  they 
fear  It  would  diminish  the  flow  of  commer- 
cial  timber  from  the  federal  woodlands. 

Conservation  and  environmental  groups 
have  been  calling  for  tough  restrictions  or  a 
ban  on  clear-cutting  (in  which  all  trees  are 
stripped  from  a  given  area  whether  they  are 
mature  and  commercially  usable  or  not)  on 
groimds  that  It  wreaks  ecological  and  es- 
thetic havoc. 

Investigations  during  the  past  year  by  The 
Register  and  other  news  media  as  well  as 
reports  from  within  the  Forest  'service  and 
from  other  organizations,  have  documented 
serious  abuses  of  clear-cutting  in  national 


order's  provisions 

The  proposed  executive  order  would  limit 
the  Blze  and  frequency  of  clear-cuts  and 
would  restrict  the  use  of  clear-cutting  to 
places  where  there  would  be  no  environmen- 
tal damage.  It  was  understood. 

Train  hopes  Mr.  Nixon  will  issue  the  order 
In  conjunction  with  his  environmental  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  now  tentatively  planned 
for  early  February,  sources  said.  But  strong 
pressures  from  those  opposed  to  such  an 
order  still  could  stall  or  kill  it,  they  warned. 

The  Register  learned  there  have  been  a 
number  of  private  meeUngs  In  recent  days. 
Involving  officials  of  CEQ,  the  timber  indus- 
try, the  U.S.  Agriculture  Department  (In 
which  the  Forest  Service  is  located) ,  and  the 
Interior  Department  (parent  agency  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management),  to  discuss 
the  proposed  order. 

The  latest  was  Monday  morning  in  the 
office  of  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz 
where  CEQ  Chairman  Train  outlined  the 
proposed  order.  Train,  who  was  described  by 
one  participant  as  "thoroughly  dedicated  to 
an  executive  order."  said  It  would  formalize 
proper  timber  management  practices  now 
espoused  by  the  Forest  Service  but  not  al- 
ways carried  out. 

James  R.  Turnbull,  executive  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  National  Forest  Products  Asso- 
ciation, said  in  an  Interview  that  the  timber 
industry  opposes  any  such  order  because  it 
could  reduce  the  amount  of  timber  available 
from  public  lands.  In  the  face  of  rising  hous- 
ing and  other  needs. 

"HUNTINO    license" 

Also,  said  Turnbull,  it  would  give  environ- 
mentalists and  others  "a  hunting  license"  to 
go  Into  court  or  take  other  action  to  block 
planned  federal  timber  sales. 

The  timber  Industry  spokesman  said  that 
he  first  learned  early  last  week  that  an  exec- 
utive order  on  clear-cutting  "was  set  to  go 
and  that  the  President's  advisers  thought  It 
would  be  good  tactics  to  get  it  out  along 
with  the  President's  environmental  mes- 
sage." 

Industry  protests  resulted  in  a  meeting 
Saturday  afternoon  with  Secretary  Butz 
Forest  Service  Chief  Edward  P.  Cliff,  and 
others,  at  which  the  proposed  order  was 
"outlined  In  broad  brush  strokes "  said 
Turnbull. 

Butz  explained  that  the  order  would  set 
forth  about  a  dozen  criteria  to  be  met  before 
clearcutting  could  be  used.  Including  one 
which  would  bar  the  logging  technique  If  it 
would  "affect  natural  beauty,"  said  Turnbull. 

Such  an  order  would  be  too  "subjective" 
and  could  result  In  "the  whole  timber-sale 
program  becoming  unstuck."  said  Turnbull. 
He  added  that  the  Industry  is  concerned 
because  the  fiscal  year  Is  half  over  and  the 
Forest  Service  has  put  up  for  sale  only  25 
per  cent  of  the  timber  planned  to  be  sold 
during  the  year. 

industry  "crunch" 
After  Industry  officials  objected  strongly 
that  the  clear-cutting  restrictions  might 
aggravate  an  expected  "limiber-plywood 
crunch"  this  spring  and  would  cause  eco- 
nomic hardship  in  mlU  towns,  the  Monday 
meeting  was  scheduled  at  which  Train  and 
White  House  environmental  adviser  John 
Whittaker  appeared. 

The  two  officials  reportedly  stood  firm,  in 
their  opinion  that  the  order  U  needed  to  in- 
sure that  federal  agencies  use  environmen- 
tally sound  timber  harvesting  methods 

Another  CEQ  official  said  later  that  the 
commission's  own  study  shows  "there  have 
been  instances  of  overuse  of  clear-cutting 
and  not  taking  sufficient  measures  to  pro- 
tect the  environment.  The  Forest  Service  has 
thought  It  could  clear  up  the  problem  'In- 
houae"  and  put  In  better  controls,  but  that 
may  not  be  enough." 


Meanwhile,  Senator  Mark  Hatfield   (Rep 
Ore  )  said  Monday  he  was  "alarmed"  at  re- 
ports of  the  pending  executive  cM^er,  which 
he  said  he  first  understood  might  be  a  com- 
plete ban  on  clear-cutting. 

Such  action  should  come  from  Congress 
rather  than  from  the  President,  said  Hat- 
field, who  is  sponsor  of  a  timber  management 
bill  now  pending  in  a  Senate  committee  His 
bUl  stresses  federal  monetary  Incentives  to 
encourage  the  reforestation  of  both  public 
and  private  tlmberlands. 

COMPETING   BILL 

A  competing  bill  by  Senator  Lee  Metcalf 
(Dem.,  Mont.)  puts  more  emphasis  on  con- 
trolling timber  harvesting  methods  on  pub- 
lic and  private  lands,  including  clamps  on 
clear -cutting. 

Also,  Senator  Gale  McGee  (Dem..  Wyo.)  is 
pushing  legislation  which  would  place  a  two- 
year  moratorium  on  clear-cutting,  while  a 
special  blue-ribbon  commission  studies  na- 
tional forest  timber  management  practices 
The  controversy  stems  from  the  fact  that 
the  Forest  Service  has  more  than  doubled 
logging  on  the  national  forests  since  1950, 
and  has  made  extensive  use  of  clearcutting" 
Five  million  acres  of  national  forest  lands 
need  reforestation,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
Forest  Service  has  endorsed  a  60  per  cent  In- 
crease In  national  forest  logging  over  the 
next  decade. 

Studies  by  Forest  Service  task  forces  for- 
estry schools,  state  legislative  groups,'  and 
others  have  sharply  criticized  clear-cutting 
as  practiced  on  the  Bitterroot  National  For- 
est In  Montana,  the  Monongahela  National 
Forest  in  West  Virginia,  and  on  four  national 
forests  in  Wyoming. 

The  Forest  Service  has  permitted  commer- 
cial timber  companies  to  clear-cut  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  has  caused  esthetic  damage, 
soil  erosion  and  other  problems,  and  has  in- 
terfered with  other  legally  required  "multiple 
uses"  of  the  national  forests,  such  as  recrea- 
tion, watershed  development,  and  wildlife 
protection,  the  studies  showed. 

President  Nixon  several  months  ago  ap- 
pointed a  five-man  advisory  panel  on  timber 
and  the  environment,  headed  by  farmer  In- 
terlor  Secretary  Fred  Seaton.  but  the  panel 
has  held  only  one  meeting,  and  CEQ  Chair- 
man Train  reportedly  feels  that  the  President 
should  move  quickly  and  sign  the  proposed 
executive  order  without  waiting  for  any  ac- 
tion by  his  advisory  panel. 

Aide  Confirms  President  Considering 
Timber  Order 

(By  James  Risser) 
Washinoton,  DC— The  White  House  con- 
firmed Tuesday  that  It  has  under  considera- 
tion a  presidential  executive  order  limiting 
the  clear-cutting  of  timber  in  national  for- 
ests. 

Meanwhile,  environmental  organizations 
began  mapping  strategy  to  head  off  the  tim- 
ber Industry's  effort  to  kill  or  water  down  the 
proposed  order. 

Gerald  Warren,  assistant  presidential  press 
secretary,  said  of  the  proposed  clear  cutting 
restrictions:  "We  have  a  number  of  matters 
under  consideration  for  the  President's  en- 
vlronmental  message,  and  this  Is  one  of 
them.  No  decision  hEis  been  reached  yet." 
"HOT  issue" 
The  message  Is  expected  In  late  January  or 
early  February. 

Officials  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  huddled 
Tuesday    with    members   of   the   President's 
Council   on   Environmental    Quality    (CEQ) 
which  is  urging  President  Nixon  to  sign  the 
order. 

•This  Is  a  very  hot  issue  at  the  moment," 
said  a  Forest  Service  spokesman. 

CEQ  members  would  not  comment  on  the 

proposed  order,  but  one  official  there  said, 

"The  timber  Industry  has  really  landed  in 

town  to  oppose  It." 

The  proposal,  which  has  been  outlined  In 
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vague  form  to  the  timber  Industry  repre- 
sentatives and  to  some  environmental  or- 
ganization officials.  Is  believed  to  set  forth 
guidelines  which  would  prevent  clear-cutting 
on  federal  tlmberlands  unless  a  long  list  of 
criteria  are  met. 

The  criteria  are  aimed  at  reducing  the 
size  and  frequency  of  clear-cuts,  clamping 
down  on  the  location  of  clear-cuts  to  avoid 
scenic  damage,  and  preventing  clear-cutting 
altogether  where  It  would  damage  watersheds 
and  cause  soil  erosion  or  do  other  ecological 
harm. 

Clear-cutting  is  the  logging  of  all  trees 
from  a  given  area,  whether  they  are  mature 
or  not,  often  with  heavy  machinery  which 
seriously  scars  the  land.  Its  use  has  Increased 
dramatically  since  the  mid-1960s,  as  the 
Forest  Service  responded  to  timber  Industry 
appeals  for  more  timber  from  the  national 
forests. 

Stewart  Brandborg,  executive  director  of 
the  Wilderness  Society,  said  Tuesday  that 
"we  are  very  Interested  In  learning  more 
about  this  proposal  and  giving  it  active  en- 
couragement, provided  that  it  brings  about 
full  public  involvement,  including  hearings, 
on  the  critical  problems  of  our  national  for- 
ests— clear-cutting,  over-cutting  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  and  a  dangerous  intrusion  on 
wild  areas." 

He  said  the  order  will  have  little  value  If 
it  permits  the  Forest  Service  to  Interpret  Its 
provisions  In  such  a  way  as  to  "continue  the 
present  devastating  cutting  practices." 

National  forest  logging  has  Impaired  other 
forest  uses.  Including  wildlife,  watershed  pro- 
tection, scenic  and  wilderness  values,  Brand- 
borg added. 

Michael  McCloskey,  director  of  the  Sierra 
Club,  said  the  executive  order  would  be  "a 
very  Important  recognition  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  fact  that  the  abuses  of  clear- 
cutting  need  to  be  curbed." 

But  he  said  that  the  provisions  of  the 
order,  as  he  understands  them,  do  not  go  far 
enough  In  limiting  dear-cuts  to  definite 
small  sizes  and  to  a  few  specified  types  of 
trees. 

"We  hope  for  a  much  stronger  order  than 
apparently  is  being  proposed,"  he  said. 

Industry  officials  are  disturbed  that  a  pres- 
idential order,  even  if  stated  in  broad  terms, 
would  curtail  their  supplies  of  national  for- 
est timber  and  would  give  environmental 
groups  and  others  more  legal  standing  to 
challenge  Forest  Service  timber  sales  and 
cutting  methods. 

Clear  Cutting  Ban  Is  Pushed 
(By  James  Risser) 

Washington,  D.C. — Senator  Gale  McGee 
(Dem.,  Wyo.)  vowed  Wednesday  to  continue 
pushing  for  legislation  banning  the  clear- 
cutting  of  timber  In  natloanl  forests  for  two 
years,  despite  reports  that  President  Nixon 
might  personally  take  steps  to  curtail  the 
controversial  logging  practice. 

McGee  expressed  doubt  that  a  proposed 
presidential  order  will  go  far  enough  to  curb 
clear-cutting,  which  the  Wyoming  Democrat 
says  has  caused  "appalling  devastation"  In 
his  home  state  and  elsewhere. 

"I  don't  know  how  this  proposed  order 
will  square  with  the  presidential  directive  of 
June,  1970,  which  aimed  at  substantially  In- 
creasing timber-cutting  in  the  1970s,"  McGee 
added. 

The  1970  directive  endorsed  the  concept  of 
a  60  per  cent  Increase  in  national  forest  log- 
ging. 

McGee  Is  author  of  a  bill  which  would  slap 
a  two-year  moratorium  on  clear-cutting, 
while  a  specially  appointed  national  commis- 
sion makes  a  study  of  clear-cutting  and  other 
timber  harvest  methods. 

The  executive  order,  being  urged  upon  the 
President  by  his  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  (CEQ),  reportedly  would  limit  the 
use  of  clear-cut  logging  by  applying  about 


10  criteria  which  would  have  to  be  met  be- 
fore clear-cutting  was  used.  The  aim  would 
be  to  reduce  the  size  and  frequency  of  clear- 
cuts  and  Insure  that  they  would  not  do  en- 
vironmental or  esthetic  harm. 

McGee  said  he  was  "flattered"  by  a  timber 
Industry  lobbyist's  complaint  that  "my  bill 
is  at  least  partially  responsible  for  the  pro- 
posed executive  order."  The  reference  was  to 
statements  by  James  Turnbull,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  National  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Association,  who  said  pressure  Tor  pres- 
idential action  came  about  as  a  result  of  criti- 
cal stories  by  The  Des  Moines  Register,  the 
New  York  Times  and  others,  and  because  of 
McGee's  bUl. 

"But."  said  McGee,  "my  position  all  along 
has  been  there  is  a  need  for  a  thorough  inter- 
disciplinary study  of  the  practice  of  clear- 
cutting,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  reports 
of  the  proposed  executive  order  which  would 
change  my  mind." 

Curb  on  Forest  Logging  Killed:  Fight 
Against  Proposal  Is  Led  by  Butz — See 
"Sttrrender"  to  Timber  Industry 

(By  James  Risser) 
Washington,  D.C. — A  proposed  presiden- 
tial executive  order  limiting  clear-cutting  of 
timber  In  national  forests  was  killed  Thurs- 
day, primarily  because  of  objections  from  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  and  Agriculture  Secretary 
Earl  L.  Butz. 

A  leading  conservationist  promptly  charged 
that  "the  administration  has  responded  to 
the  call  of  the  liunber  Industry." 

ecological  devastation 
The  proposed  order,  drafted  by  the  White 
House  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
(CEQ),  would  have  barred  clear-cut  logging 
on  federal  lands  unless  a  list  of  criteria,  de- 
signed to  prevent  scenic  and  ecological  deva- 
station, was  met. 

The  existence  of  the  order — copies  of  which 
were  supposed  to  be  only  In  the  hands  of 
CEQ,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management — was  leaked  last  week  to 
the  timber  Industry,  which  promptly  orga- 
nized a  campaign  to  block  it. 

A  Vanst  Service  spokesman  announced 
Thursday  afternoon  that  Butz,  Interior  Sec- 
retary Rogers  Morton  and  CEQ  Chairman 
Russell  Train,  had  Jointly  decided  about 
noon  to  shelve  the  proposal  and  not  to  pre- 
sent it  to  President  Nixon. 

The  Forest  Service — an  Agriculture  De- 
partment agency — refused  to  make  any  addi- 
tional comment,  but  E.  F.  (Fritz)  Behrens, 
executive  assistant  to  Secretary  Butz,  con- 
firmed that  Butz  led  the  field  to  kill  the 
order. 

"The  secretary's  feeling  was  that  we  should 
not  have  an  executive  order,  and  that  some 
other  things  are  In  progress,"  said  Behrens. 
He  listed  a  study  being  made  by  a  presiden- 
tial advisory  panel  on  timber  and  the  en- 
vironment, some  forthcoming  new  guidelines 
from  the  Forest  Service  on  timber  manage- 
ment, and  further  studies  to  be  made  by 
CEQ. 

Butz  was  In  Topeka,  Kan.,  Thursday  to  de- 
liver a  speech.  Behrens  said  he  reached  Butz 
there  to  Inform  him  that  he  had  obtained 
the  "concurrence"  of  Morton  and  Train  that 
the  order  be  dropped. 

Stewart  Brandborg,  executive  director  of 
the  Wilderness  Society,  sharply  attacked  the 
decision,  commenting  that  "it  Is  a  critical 
situation  when  the  timber  industry  can 
spend  three  or  four  days  in  town  and  knock 
out  the  order." 

"Conservationists  had  the  gravest  reserva- 
tions about  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Butz, 
and  this  action  shows  that  the  lumber  In- 
dustry still  calls  the  tune  at  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice," said  Brandborg. 

Brandborg  said  he  has  learned  that  it  was 
the  Forest  Service  which  told  the  timber  In- 
dustry of  the  Impending  order. 

William  Lake,  a  CEQ  lawyer  who  worked 


with  Train  In  drafting  the  order,  admitted 
that  "there  has  been  a  lot  of  opposition  from 
the  timber  industry"  but  said  the  decision  to 
drop  the  proposal  was  made  Jointly  by  the 
three  officials  mentioned  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. 

CEQ's  purpose  in  drafting  an  order  for 
Mr.  Nixon  to  sign  was  "to  make  sure  that 
clear-cutting  would  be  used  only  under  care- 
fully controlled  conditions,"  Lake  said. 

The  reason  for  dropping  the  order  was  that 
"It  was  felt  that  agriculture  and  interior 
can  adequately  control  the  practice,"  said 
Lake,  acknowledging,  however,  that  his  rea- 
soning was  in  conflict  with  CEQ's  reasons  for 
drafting  the  order  in  the  first  place. 

number  of  calls 
Clark  MacGregor,  President  Nixon's  ad- 
viser on  congressional  matters,  told  newsmen 
at  a  breakfast  meeting  Thursday  that  he  also 
had  received  a  number  of  calls  from  timber 
Industry  officials  expressing  their  opposition 
to  the  proposed  order. 

James  R.  Turnbull.  executive  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  National  Forest  Products  As- 
sociation, hailed  Thursday's  decision.  He  said 
presidential  restrictions  on  clear-cutting 
would  have  reduced  the  flow  of  commercial 
timber  from  the  national  forests. 

The  industry  supports  clear-cutting  be- 
cause it  Is  a  more  economical  way  to  log. 
Heavy  machinery  is  used  to  strip  all  trees 
from  a  given  area,  as  opfxased  to  the  method 
of  "selective  logging"  in  which  only  mature 
trees  are  sawed  down. 

Critics  say  that  clear-cutting  has  been 
widely  abused  by  commercial  loggers,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Forest  Service.  TTie  prac- 
tice has  caused  esthetic  damage,  resulted  in 
serious  soil  erosion  and  denuded  millions  of 
acres  of  federal  lands,  some  of  which  can- 
not be  successfully  reforested,  they  say. 

Turnbull,  top  official  of  the  timber  lobby 
here,  said  the  killing  of  the  proposed  ex- 
ecutive order  "is  probably  a  wise  decision  but 
It  does  not  mean  the  Issue  Is  dead.  What  is 
needed  Is  more  education  of  the  public, 
along  with  better  management  of  the  for- 
ests." 

Secretary  Butz's  aide,  Behrens.  said  the 
Forest  Service  made  mistakes  In  the  way  it 
permitted  clear-cutting  In  the  Monogahela 
National  Forest  in  West  Virginia,  and  In 
some  other  places,  "but  that  doesn't  mean 
clear-cutting  is  not  beneficial  If  used  cor- 
rectly." 

Behrens  said  any  needed  reforms  can  be 
carried  out  by  the  Forest  Service,  perhaps 
with  the  help  of  the  recommendation  to  be 
made  In  mld-1972  by  the  presidential  ad- 
visory panel  on  timber  and  the  environment, 
headed  by  former  Interior  Secretary  Fred 
Seaton,  who  served  in  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration. 

(Behrens  Is  a  former  top  official   of  the 
National  Forest  Products  Association.) 
mixed   feelings 

The  Wilderness  Society,  the  Sierra  Club, 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  and  other  similar  or- 
ganizations, had  mixed  feelings  about  the 
proposed  order. 

They  felt  that  the  terms,  as  they  under- 
stood them  to  be,  were  not  tough  enough 
and  yet  might  permit  the  administration  to 
say  that  It  had  solved  all  the  problems  af- 
fecting national  forest  timber  management. 

At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  conserva- 
tion groups  reasoned,  a  presidential  order  on 
clear-cutting  could  be  the  first  step  in  solv- 
ing other  national  forest  problems.  Also,  It 
would  put  the  full  force  of  the  President 
behind  the  Idea  that  clear-cutting  should 
not  be  so  widely  practiced. 

Industry  officials  were  candid  in  saying 
that  they  feared  the  order  would  reduce 
their  timber  supplies  from  federal  lands  and 
would  give  environmental  groups  more  legal 
standing  to  challenge  timber  sales  and  cut- 
ting practices. 
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When  the  industry  learned  of  the  draft 
order.  It  demanded  a  meeting  with  adminis- 
tration oeBclals.  Industry  officials  met  with 
Butz  and  Interior  officials  last  Satiu'day.  and 
with  Butz,  Train,  White  House  aid  John 
Whltaker  and  others  on  Monday. 

A  draft  of  the  executive  order,  obtained  by 
The  Register,  said  that  In  order  to  protect 
environmental  and  resource  values  of  federal 
lands,  clear-cutting  would  not  be  permitted 
unless  these  criteria  were  met : 

Clear-cutting  of  a  particular  species  of 
tree  and  in  a  specific  area  woiild  have  to 
have  "a  sllvlcultural  Justification;"  there 
would  be  no  cleur-cuttlng  in  "areas  of  out- 
standing scenic  beauty,"  or  In  places  where 
It  would  adversely  affect  important  recrea- 
tional uses  or  wildlife:  it  would  not  be  used 
on  sites  where  severe  erosion  may  result,  and 
It  would  not  be  used  unless  there  were  assur- 
ances that  the  area  could  be  promptly  re- 
forested. 

Also,  the  order  said  clear-cut  areas  would 
have  to  be  kept  to  minimum  sizes. 

Butz  and  Morton  would  have  had  to  adopt 
reg\iIatioiis  Implementing  the  order,  and  also 
would  have  been  required  to  Issue  new  regu- 
lations clamping  tighter  controls  on  timber 
sale  contracts  and  logging  methods. 
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Timber  Interests  Get  Their  Way 

The  timber  Industry  won  another  battle 
this  week  with  the  scuttling  of  a  proposed 
executive  order  to  limit  clear-cutting.  The 
order,  suggested  by  Russell  Train,  chairman 
of  President  Nixon's  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  would  have  prohibited  the 
practice  in  "areas  of  outstanding  scenic 
beauty,"  or  where  it  would  damage  wildlife 
or  recreational  use,  or  cause  severe  erosion. 

After  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  "leaked"  the 
word  to  the  timber  industry  that  such  a  pro- 
posal was  in  the  works,  the  lumbermen 
launched  a  successful  counterattack.  On 
Thursday,  Train.  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl 
Butz  and  Interior  Secretary  Rogers  Morton 
agreed  to  kill  the  idea.  A  Butz  aide  said  his 
boss  led  the  fight   against  the  proposal. 

Clear-cutting  is  the  stripping  of  forest 
lands  of  all  trees,  regardless  of  their  maturity 
or  suitability  for  commercial  use.  The  timber 
Industry  argues  that  the  time  and  expense 
required  for  selective  cutting  would  reduce 
lumber  production  in  the  face  of  a  strong 
demand  for  new  housing. 

Conservationists  argue  that  exposing  the 
land  to  erosion,  the  polluting  of  waterways 
and  loss  of  wildlife  cover — not  to  mention 
the  conversion  of  scenic  beauty  to  ugliness — 
is  too  big  a  price  to  pay  to  match  the  current 
demand  for  housing,  especially  since  other 
building  materials  can  be  substituted  for 
lumber. 

Conservationists  have  been  losing  the  bat- 
tle steadily.  Since  1950.  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  more  than  doubled  the  logging  al- 
lowed en  federal  land,  and  has  failed  to 
meet  its  replanting  schedule.  The  Multiple 
Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960  requires  that 
logging  not  exceed  reforestation,  but  there 
are  now  5  million  acres  of  national  forest  In 
need  of  replanting. 

Senator  Gale  McGee  (Dem..  Wyo.)  is  push- 
ing legislation  which  would  ban  all  clear- 
cutting  until  a  blue-ribbon  commission  can 
study  lorest  management  practices.  Con- 
servationists might  have  better  luck  In  Con- 
gress than  they  have  had  with  the  Adminis- 
tration. We  hops  so.  The  need  for  lumber  Is 
not  so  urgent  that  we  must  plunder  our 
forests  without  regard  to  the  needs  of  future 
generations. 


ARCHIVES  OF  AMERICAN  ART 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Ar- 
chives of  American  Art  was  founded  in 
1954  to  gather  and  to  make  available  the 
primary  documentation  needed  for  the 
study  of  American  art  and  artists.  Since 


1970,  the  Archives  has  been  a  bureau  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Located  in 
the  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
Archives  has  steadily  increased  its  col- 
lection of  the  correspondence,  papers, 
diaries,  and  other  memorabilia  of  Ameri- 
can artists,  collectors,  and  dealers,  as 
well  as  the  formal  records  of  museums, 
galleries,  and  art  organizations.  These 
documents  are  microfllmed  and  circu- 
lated to  scholars  through  the  Archives 
regional  branch  offices  and  through  in- 
terlibrary  loans.  The  Archives  also  has  a 
program  of  oral  history,  recording  the 
recollections  and  thoughts  of  living 
artists  and  experts  on  American  art. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Archives 
were  originally  created  by  the  efforts  of 
private  individuals,  notably  art  historian 
E.  P.  Richardson  and  Lawrence  A. 
Pleischman,  a  Detroit  art  collector.  While 
the  Archives  now  receives  a  modest  Fed- 
eral appropriation  for  its  operations,  it 
is  still  substantially  supported  by  private 
donations  of  funds  and  gifts  of  materials 
for  its  collection.  A  wise  combination  of 
private  philanthropy  and  Government 
assistance  has  enabled  this  scholarly 
endeavor  to  continue  and  to  grow. 

Recently  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor's arts  editor  Roderick  Norell  wrote  a 
most  interesting  article  describing  the 
work  of  the  Archives  of  American  Art. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article,  "The  Artist  in  America,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  The  Archives  is  an  im- 
portant scholarly  adjunct  to  the  Ameri- 
can art  now  displayed  in  the  Smith- 
sonian's National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts 
and  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  and  to 
be  seen  in  the  Hirshhom  Museum  when 
it  opens  in  1973.  The  Archives,  with  these 
three  fine  museums,  will  make  the  Smith- 
sonian a  national  center  for  the  study  of 
America's  artistic  heritage. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Artist  in  America 
(By  Roderick  Nordell) 

Washington.— Consider  the  fortunes  of 
the  artist  In  America.  In  1954  Franz  Kline  had 
to  pawn  a  pair  of  binoculars  for  $15.  Within 
five  years  his  characteristic  paintings,  those 
explosions  of  black  and  white,  were  bringing 
in  enough  to  make  him  a  two-car  man 
(Thunderblrd  and  Ferrari) . 

Now  the  Kline  canvases  are  honored  in 
museums.  The  pawn  ticket  is  In  the  Archives 
of  American  Art — recalling  the  man  behind 
the  easel  through  one  of  the  five  million 
items  that  will  be  Increased  and  made  more 
easily  accessible  under  the  past  year's 
branching  out  by  this  largest  collection  of  Its 
kind. 

Recently  archivist  Garnett  McCoy,  wearing 
chinos  and  a  striped  shirt,  led  a  visitor  past 
shopping  bags  of  documents  waiting  to  be 
filed  in  the  archives'  balcony  area  overlooking 
the  library  of  the  National  Collection  of  Pine 
Arts  (NCFA)  here.  To  sample  the  materials  on 
hand  was  to  feel  the  living  presences  Involved 
In  the  rocky,  spectacular  course  of  American 
art  since  the  days  when  John  Smlbert.  whom 
Mr.  McCoy  called  America's  first  professional 
artist,  expressed  a  tentative  hope : 

"If  the  arts  are  about  to  leave  Great  Brit- 
ain I  wish  they  may  take  their  flight  Into  our 
New  World." 

This  was  written  to  Smlbert's  London  agent 
In  1743.  when  the  artist  was  particularly  con- 
cerned about  simply  getting  sufBclent  sup- 
plies to  carry  on  his  work  In  the  colonies. 


By  1948  the  great  John  Marin  expressed 
other  concerns,  as  In  a  letter  on  the  archives' 
wall  In  script  as  delightfully  crankly  as  Its 
contents — to  do  with  seeing  the  sea  he  so 
often  painted : 

"Its  breaking  over  a  Sunken  ledge  out 
there — ordinarily  one  Is  not  aware  of — what 
does  one  see — one  gets  glimpses  a  repetition 
of  glimpses — and  that — I  would  say  is  a  mul- 
tiple that  we— Critters — call  Seeing — which 
has— I  win  say — nothing  to  do  with— Mr. 
Camera — The  nerve  of  them  with  their  Mr. 
Cameras  Well— maybe — the  nerve  of  me  with 
my  paint  pots.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Cameras  causes  no  failure  of  nerve  on 
the  part  of  the  Archives  of  American  Art.  The 
archives  not  only  collects  photographs  of  art- 
ists, studios,  etc.,  but  makes  extensive  use  of 
microfilm  so  that,  if  the  Inquirer  cannot  come 
to  the  mountain  of  research  materials,  the 
mountain  can  go  to  him.  Everything  from 
sculptor  David  Smith's  cosmic  thoughts  In 
his  notebook  to  a  much-autographed  menu 
for  the  Armory  Show  of  1913  to  Picasso's 
handw  rltten  list  of  suggested  artists  for  that 
show. 

The  past  year's  developments  are  In  line 
with  the  archives'  original  goal  to  collect  "not 
for  the  sake  of  collecting  but  to  use  the 
Information  and  put  It  to  work."  These  are 
the  words  of  art  historian  E.  P.  Richardson 
who,  with  Detroit  collector  Lawrence  A. 
Fleishman,  founded  the  archives  In  Detroit 
in  1954. 

In  1971  the  archives  opened  a  Boeton 
branch  for  collecting  new  materials  and 
making  Its  resources  available  on  mlcrofllm. 
It  looked  forward  to  a  similar  branch  in  San 
Francisco.  And  It  began  a  new  use  for  Its 
resources — displaying  an  artist's  doctunents 
and  memorabilia  In  conjunction  with  exhi- 
bitions of  his  works. 

The  first  such  show  was  In  the  National 
Collection  of  Pine  Arts  ItseU.  It  was  Inter- 
esting to  look  at  the  paintings  by  Lee  Gatch, 
their  style  changing  with  time,  and  then  to 
examine  the  archives  display — photos  of  the 
artist  in  early  and  later  years,  his  account 
book,  views  of  his  house  and  studio.  Now  a 
similar  archives  display  accompanies  a  John 
Steuart  Curry  exhibition  at  the  NCFA. 

The  archives  has  been  under  this  roof  since 
1970.  said  Mr.  McCoy,  when  it  became  affili- 
ated with  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The 
original  materials  are  here,  with  microfilm 
available  In  Detroit,  at  executive  headquar- 
ters In  New  York,  and  now  Boeton. 

The  tape  recording  of  Interviews  with  ar- 
tists proceeds  together  with  such  projects 
as  keeping  a  filmed  record  of  art-auction 
catalogs.  Along  with  Smithsonian  support, 
private  fund-raising  continues,  notably  by 
means  of  "airlift"  art  tours  abroad.  WUllam 
E.  Woolfendon.  director  of  the  archives.  Is 
In  Turkey  with  a  group  at  the  moment,  said 
Mr.  McCoy. 

The  whole  operation  has  come  a  long  way 
since  founder  Richardson  ran  Into  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  to  the  necessary  sources  for 
his  book.  "Painting  In  America:  The  Story 
of  450  Years."  The  archives  was  set  up  to 
gather  microfilms  as  a  step  toward  a  cen- 
tralized research  facility. 

Soon  original  materials  themselves  began 
to  be  offered,  said  Mr.  McCoy.  Now  the  ar- 
chives, through  Its  branches,  through  the 
malls,  and  through  Interllbrary  arrange- 
ments, serves  an  International  spectrum  of 
scholars.  Its  shelves  are  beginning  to  grow 
with  books  drawn  by  authors  from  its  own 
resources. 

Mr.  McCoy  had  previously  written,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Archives  of  American  Art, 
that  the  past  neglect  of  the  history  of  art 
In  America  could  be  blamed  both  on  the 
scarcity  of  documentary  sources  and  "a 
sctilpture  as  inferior  to  European  an;." 

The  archives — «md  other  Institutions  cited 
by  Mr.  McCov — are  remedying  the  scarcity. 
The  artists  themselves  have  dispelled  the 
inferiority  complex. 
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Yet  one  of  the  strands  running  through 
the  archives  is  the  often  precarious  role  of 
the  artist  In  the  New  World  to  which  co- 
lonial John  Smlbert  hoped  the  arts  would 
gravitate. 

"I  felt  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
times."  Ben  Shahn  recalled,  looking  back  to 
New  Deal  days  in  a  1964  interview  taped  for 
the  archives.  But  then  he  added:  "I  don't 
think  I've  ever  felt  that  way  before  or  since." 
How  would  he  feel  now  that  a  new  wave  of 
government  support  for  artists  has  arrived? 

Other  artists,  of  course,  have  had  different 
attitudes,  some  of  which  are  quoted  from 
archives  sources  elsewhere  on  this  page. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  AND 
THE  CONNALLY  RESERVATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ar- 
ticle IX  of  the  Genocide  Convention  says 
that  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
will  have  jurisdiction  over  disputes  be- 
tween contracting  parties  relating  to  the 
"interpretation,  application  or  fulfill- 
ment" of  the  convention.  Opponents  of 
the  convention  say  this  article  will 
nullify  the  Connally  Reservation  which 
says  that  the  United  States  will  decide 
which  matters  are  within  the  internal 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court.  These  opponents  fear  that 
the  International  Court  will  be  given  the 
authority  to  meddle  in  our  internal 
affairs. 

By  May  1970  the  United  States  had 
ratified  27  treaties  and  conventions 
which  contained  provisions  similar  to 
article  IX  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 
These  included,  among  others,  treaties 
dealing  with  sanitary  regulations,  copy- 
rights, and  slavery;  matters  which  might 
be  considered  as  strictly  internal  affairs. 
But  in  negotiating  and  ratifying  these 
treaties  the  Executive  and  the  Senate 
felt  that  it  was  in  our  own  best  Interests 
to  have  international  cooperation  in 
dealing  with  these  subjects.  The  Inter- 
national Court  has  not  meddled  in  our 
internal  affairs  on  the  basis  of  these 
treaties.  One  important  reason  is  that 
these  treaties  give  the  Court  the  juris- 
diction to  issue  an  opinion  in  a  dispute 
over  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  but 
no  authority  to  act  on  that  opinion  or 
compel  any  nation  to  take  any  action. 

Certainly  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  to  prevent  genocide. 
Any  action  which  helps  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  this  horrible  crime  will  also 
help  to  preserve  world  peace.  Because 
previous  treaties  which  are  very  similar 
to  the  Genocide  Convention  on  this  point 
have  not  given  the  International  Court 
the  authority  to  intervene  in  our  domes- 
tic affairs,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  Genocide  Convention  will  not  do  so 
either.  Previous  experience  informs  us 
that  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  article  IX. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Senate  to  act.  It  is  time  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention. 


HUMAN  RADIATION  PROJECT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  since 
October  8.  1971,  the  Health  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  has  been  reviewing  the  hu- 
man radiation  project  being  carried  out 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati's  Medical 


Center  with  partial  support  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  On  January  19, 
1972,  a  report  on  that  project  by  the 
American  College  of  Radiology  was  en- 
tered into  the  Record  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft). 
Today's  Washington  Post  contains  an 
article  on  a  new  report  on  the  project 
which  has  been  issued  by  the  Junior 
Faculty  Association  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati.  This  report  contains  signifi- 
cant information  relative  to  the  subcom- 
mittee's review,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  news  article  and  the  full 
text  of  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  26,  1972] 

Faculty  Study  Hits  Whole-Bodt 
Radiation   Plan 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

A  faculty  group  at  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati yesterday  condemned  a  Pentagon- 
sponsored  project  to  test  the  effects  of  radia- 
tion on  humans  and  said  the  treatment  has- 
tened the  deaths  of  some  cancer  patients 
used  In  the  study. 

In  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  Cincinnati 
Medical  School  project,  the  university's  Jun- 
ior Faculty  Association  found  that  21  out  of 
87  patients  who  received  total  body  radia- 
tion— 24  per  cent — died  within  38  days  of 
the  treatment. 

No  members  of  the  study  committee  are 
doctors. 

Although  the  patients  were  suffering  from 
terminal  cases  of  cancer,  the  committee  said 
"they  were  not  in  the  final  stages  of  disease 
or  close  to  death."  They  were  described  In  re- 
ports by  the  project  team  as  being  "in  rela- 
tively good  health"  when  the  radiation  treat- 
ments began. 

"Many  died  of  radiation  Injury  rather  than 
simply  from  their  disease,"  the  committee 
concluded. 

As  a  result  of  Its  findings  during  the  four- 
month  study,  the  Junior  Faculty  Association 
urged  University  of  Cincinnati  President 
Warren  Bennis  to  stop  the  project  and  to 
order  the  medical  school  faculty  to  "cooper- 
ate fully"  with  an  Investigation  started  by 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy's  health  subcom- 
mittee. 

University  officials  refused  to  comment  on 
the  report  of  the  Junior  Faculty  Association, 
composed  of  50  members  of  the  untenured 
faculty.  But  Dr.  Edward  A.  Gall,  university 
vice  president  and  director  of  the  medical 
center,  called  the  group  "a  responsible  orga- 
nization." 

"Many  patients  in  this  project  paid  severely 
for  their  participation  .  .  .  often  without  even 
knowing  they  were  part  of  an  experiment," 
said  the  special  study  committee. 

The  report  said  the  committee  received 
"extensive  help  from  members  of  the  medi- 
cal community." 

In  compiling  the  seven-page,  single-spaced 
report,  the  committee  said  it  had  studied  all 
the  documents  submitted  to  the  Pentagon's 
Defense  Nuclear  Agency  by  the  project  di- 
rector. Dr.  Eugene  Saenger,  during  the  past 
11  years  as  well  as  other  reports  by  the  proj- 
ect team. 

The  faculty  committee  concluded  that  the 
cancer  patients  were  given  doses  of  whole 
body  radiation  designed  primarily  to  benefit 
the  Pentagon -sponsored  study,  not  to  treat 
their  disease. 

Moreover,  the  committee  said,  patients 
were  selected  for  whole  body  radiation  to 
fulfill  the  needs  of  the  Pentagon-sponsored 
study.  For  example,  the  committee  quoted  a 
report  In  which  the  project  team  said  It 
would  not  use  radiation  on  women  still  hav- 


ing regular  menstrual  periods.  The  men- 
strual cycle,  the  report  continued,  effects  the 
amount  of  amino  acids  In  the  urine  samples 
that  were  under  study  for  the  Pentagon. 

reaction  or  soldiebs 

The  faculty  committee  found  that  Dr, 
Saenger's  team  had  designed  careful  studies 
to  fulfill  the  Pentagon's  aim  of  finding  out 
how  soldiers  would  react  in  battle  to  the 
radiation  of  an  atomic  attack. 

But,  the  committee  report  said,  there  was 
no  "planned,  systematic  study"  designed  to 
prove  that  the  use  of  whole  body  radiation 
was  more  effective  In  treating  cancer  pa- 
tients than  the  treatments  iised  by  most  doc- 
tors. 

In  another  section  of  the  report,  the  com- 
mittee said  I>r.  Saenger's  team  failed  to  fully 
Inform  the  patients  most  of  whom  had  low 
IQs  and  little  schooling — about  the  risks  of 
whole  body  radiation. 

For  the  first  five  years  of  the  project,  the 
report  said,  "no  consent  form  seems  to  have 
been  used  at  all  .  .  .  Patients  seem  to  have 
been  told  nothing  except  that  radiation  was 
part  of  their  treatment." 

Even  the  consent  forms  that  were  used 
later,  the  committee  said,  fall  to  "properly 
state  the  real  risk  to  the  patients — that  Is 
the  risk  of  death  within  40  days." 

The  Junior  Faculty  Association  report  crit- 
icized a  study  released  earlier  this  month 
by  the  American  College  of  Radiology  that 
said  the  project  was  conducted  properly  and 
could  contribute  useful  Information  on  can- 
cer treatment.  The  College  of  Radiology  re- 
port, the  faculty  committee  said,  "omits  .  .  . 
the  more  damaging  statistics  on  patient  sur- 
vival." 

The  faculty  committee  also  said  that  the 
university's  own  committee  Investigating  the 
project  had  made  a  mistake  by  keeping  Its 
deliberations  secret.  Its  report  is  due  next 
week. 

The  Junior  Faculty  Association  committee 
was  headed  by  Dr.  Martha  Stephens,  an  as- 
sistant professor  of  English,  and  Dr.  Henry 
Anna,  an  assistant  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence. 

A  Report  to  the  Campus  Communitt 

Since  last  October  a  committee  of  the 
Junior  Faculty  Association  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  has  been  investigating  the 
radiation  experiments  at  the  University  Med- 
ical Center.  We  have  Interviewed  doctors  in- 
volved, and  we  have  studied  with  care  the 
reports  of  the  research  team  to  the  Defense 
Department,  as  well  as  the  team's  publica- 
tions on  radiation  in  medical  Journals,  and 
many  other  pertinent  documents.  Our  com- 
mittee has  had  extensive  help  from  members 
of  the  medical  community. 

For  reasons  that  we  will  present  below,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  many  pa- 
tients in  this  project  paid  severely  for  their 
participation  and  often  without  even  know- 
ing that  they  were  part  of  an  experiment.  We 
feel  that  the  evidence  clearly  calls  Into  ques- 
tion the  manner  In  which  these  human  ex- 
periments were  designed  and  carried  out.  We 
therefore  urge  the  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  terminate  this  project  and  to  Instruct 
the  Medical  Center  to  cooperate  fully  with 
the  congressional  hearings  to  be  held  next 
month. 

We  are  addressing  ourselves  In  this  report 
to  what  we  believe  to  be  the  three  most  cru- 
cial questions  to  be  asked  about  this  project : 

(1)  Was  cancer  study  the  main  object  of 
the  experiments? 

(2)  What  were  the  real  risks  to  the  pa- 
tients? 

(3)  Did  the  patients  give  their  Informed 
consent  to  t>elng  used  as  experimental  sub- 
jects? 

To  begin  with,  we  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  evidence  of  a  planned,  systematic  can- 
cer study.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the  team 
would  not  have  mentioned,  somewhere  in  the 
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900  pages  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  reports,  the  fact  that  they  were  con- 
ducting the  DOD  project  in  conjunction  with 
a  specific  cancer  research  study,  had  this 
Indeed  been  the  case.  Nor  has  the  team  made 
public,  even  during  the  recent  months,  a  de- 
sign for  cancer  study  in  any  way  comparable 
to  the  detailed  proposals  for  DOD  radiation 
studies,  proposals  which  have  been  repeatedly 
and  painstakingly  modified  and  amplified 
over  the  eleven  years  of  the  project. 

We  also  point  out  that  there  Is  no  evidence 
In  the  DOD  reports  that  any  patients  were  Ir- 
radiated before  the  beginning  of  the  DOD 
project  in  February  1960:  the  two  projects 
research  on  cancer  and  research  on  radiation 
Injury  (If  needed  there  were  "two"),  seem 
to  have  been  coterminous. 

Consistently  throughout  the  reports  to  the 
DOD  the  doctors  make  statements  that  Indi- 
cate that  the  selection  of  patients  and  the 
radiation  dose  given  them  was  at  least  partly 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  DOD  project.  For 
Instance,  we  find  that  In  the  first  descrlp- 
tlon  of  their  project  the  team  states  that  they 
will  generally  not  Irradiate  women  with  ac- 
tive menstrual  cycles.  The  menstrual  cycle, 
they  say.   affects  the   appearance   of  amino 
acids  In  the  urine  and  at  this  time  the  team 
is  studying  amino  acids  In  the  urine  of  ir- 
radiated subjects  in  hopes  of  finding  an  in- 
dicator for  radiation  Injury.  Such  a  state- 
ment as  the  following,  which  appears  In  the 
1970  report,  points  clearly  to  the  fact  that 
the  main  reason  for  Increasing  the  dose  over 
the  years  was  to  Improve  the  data — not  on 
cancer  treatment — but  on  radiation  Injury: 
"Clearly  much  more  in  lii'o  data  are  re- 
quired   [for    indicator    studies)    with    good 
dosimetry  (where  the  radiation  exposure  can 
be  controlled  I .  We  are  pursuing  this  goal  at 
whole-body  radiation  doses  up  to  250  rads 
with  even  higher  doses  planned  with  the  sup- 
port of  marrow  auto-transfusion  and  lami- 
nar-flow "sterile"  rooms.  Large-volume  par- 
tial-body irradiation  Is  also  being  performed 
to  learn  more  about  the  efficacy  of  chromo- 
some   aberrations    as    a    radiation    dosim- 
eter. .  .  ."  11970,  page  22] 

Also,  consider  the  wording  In  this  Initial 
sentence  of  a  1964  publication  on  dosimeters 
by  the  Saenger  team  In  Radiation  Research: 
"In  an  effort  to  evaluate  the  metabolic  ef- 
fects of  single  doses  of  whole  body  radiation 
in  the  human  being,  patients  able  to  main- 
tain their  nutrition  with  disseminated  neo- 
plasms were  given  therapeutic  doses  of  whole 
body  radiation  with  Cobalt-60  teletherapy." 
And  in  the  1971  DOD  report  we  find  these 
particiUarly  chilling  lines: 

"This  (report)  brings  to  43  the  total  num- 
ber of  patients  who  have  undergone  assess- 
ment for  the  effects  of  total  or  partial  body 
irradiation  on  their  cognitive-Intellectual 
functioning  and  emotional  reactions.  In 
terms  of  the  characteristics  of  the  overall 
sample,  the  addition  of  the  new  patients 
will  serve  to  improve  the  ratio  of  whites  to 
Negroes,  to  increase  slightly  the  average  edu- 
cational attainment,  and  to  decrease  the 
average  age.  The  trend  noted  in  the  1969-70 
report  toward  recruiting  patients  in  com- 
paratively  better  physical  condition  has  con- 
tinued." (1971,  page  72) 

Finally,  we  repeat  the  now  rather  well- 
known  fact  that  there  has  been  no  publica- 
tion by  this  team  specifically  on  total  or 
partial  body  radiation  as  cancer  treatment. 
One  of  the  doctors.  Dr.  Edward  Silbersteln, 
wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  JPA  committee 
last  November  14  as  follows: 

"I  hope  I  made  It  clear  to  you  on  Mon- 
day that  we  have  not  yet  published  the  re- 
sults of  therapy  because  of  the  variable  dura- 
tion of  patients'  clinical  course  with  cancer 
following  treatment  and  the  need  to  have 
an  adequate  sample  of  patients  before  one 
makes  any  statements  about  the  efficacy  of 
one's  therapy.  Since  I  am  limited  to  treat- 
ing 7  or  8  patients  a  year,  I  cannot,  as  a 
responsible  scientist.  Issue  claims  about  what 


we  can  do  therapeutically  for  patients  over 
a  short  period  of  time." 

Is  it  conceivable  that.  In  an  authentic 
cancer  research  study,  no  results  would  be 
reported  after  eleven  years  and  the  radiation 
of  87  patients?  If  no  pattern  had  emerged 
after  the  irradiation  of  87  patients— indeed 
after  lo  or  20— would  this  in  Itself  not  have 
been  worth  communicating  to  other  cancer 
specialists?  We  also  question  why.  If  thU 
were  a  serious  study  of  the  effects  of  radia- 
tion on  cancer,  so  few  autopsies  were  per- 
formed. *^ 

We  can  only  conclude  that  the  purpose  of 
irradiating  cancer  patients  at  General  Hos- 
pital was  primarily  to  study  radiation  injury 
for  the  DOD  and  that  Incurable  cancer  pa- 
tlents  were  used  because  (a)  thev  were  go- 
ing to  die  anyway  and  (b)  they  "might" 
benefit  from  the  radiation  in  terms  of  reduc- 
ing pain  or  slowing  the  spread  of  cancer 
We  move  now  to  the  question  of  the  real 
risks  to  the  patients  and  the  effect^s  on  them 
of  the  radiation.  We  begin  with  this  crucial 
statistic:  0/  the  87  irradiated  subjects  whose 
histories  are  given  in  the  DOD  reports  21 
died  within  38  days— or  24"c. 

What  is  even  more  serious  Is  that  of  the 
first  40  patients  given  total-body  radiation 
before  the  advent  of  bone  marrow  trans- 
plants, 7  of  the  18  receiving  the  higher  doses 
(150  or  200  rads)  died  within  38  days— or 
39%.  That  the  higher  doses  were  much  more 
lethal  than  the  lower  doses  is  clearly  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  of  the  22  patients  re- 
ceiving 100  rads  or  under,  only  IC^^  suc- 
cumbed within  the  38-day  period.  The  full 
statistics  on  this  early  period  of  the  project 
as  we  have  abstracted  them  from  the  reports' 
are  as  following: 

First  40  total-body  subjects  (1960-661  • 
Of  those  receiving  200  rads.  2  of  6   died 
within  38  days. 

Of  those  receiving  150  rads,  5  of   12  died 
within  38  days. 

Of  those  receiving  100  rads,  1  of  14  died 
within  38  days. 

Of  those  receiving  under  100  rads    1  of  8 
died  within  38  days. 

150  rads  or  over:  7  of  18.  , 

Under  150  rads:   2  of  22.  ' 

Of  the  total  87  patients,  it  may  be  added 
that  4  died  within  10  days.  7  within  20  days 
These  statistics  are  all  the  more  alarming 
when  one  Juxtaposes  them  with  the  doctors' 
descriptions  of  the  patients  at  the  time  of 
radiation.  Throughout  the  DOD  documents 
the  doctors  report  that  though  all  their  sub- 
jects are  patients  with  Incurable  cancer  they 
are  not  in  the  final  stages  of  dUease  or  close 
to  death.  Patients  as  a  group  are  described 
over  and  over  again  as  having  "relatively 
good  nutritional  status."  "normal  renal  func- 
tion." and  "stable  hemograms."  We  offer  this 
sentence  from  the  DOD  report  of  1969:  "The 
patients  who  are  irradiated,  all  of  whom  have 
Inoperable,  metastatic  carcinoma  but  are  in 
relatively  good  health,  provide  us  with  an 
opportunity  to  study  multiple  facets  of  the 
effects  of  radiation  in  man  rather  than  in 
experimental  animals,"  (page  l).  In  the  1970 
report  the  doctors  write: 

"Several  of  the  subjects  were  tumour-free 
and  essentially  normal  (following  radiation- 
Induced  tumour  regression)  receiving  pro- 
phylactic whole-body  radiation.  The  rest  had 
metastatic  carcinomas  which  were  inoper- 
able and  not  amenable  to  conventional 
chemotherapy.  Nevertheless,  these  patients 
were  all  clinically  stable,  many  of  them  work- 
ing daily."     (1970,  page  2] 

Even  of  the  group  described  above.  2  died 
within  a  month — one  on  day  31  and  one  on 
day  22. 

In  regard  to  possible  benefits,  we  assume 
that  any  benefits  that  would  balance  out 
these  enormous  risks  would  have  to  be  very 
plain  and  dramatic.  Yet  this  Is  not  at  aU 
the  case.  The  American  College  of  Radiology 
(ACR)  team  stated  that  about  a  third  of 
the  patients  reported  a  decrease  of  pain  (the 
medical    histories   show,   by   the   way.   that 
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some  patients  had  an  increase  of  pain  fol- 
lowing radiation)  and  a  greater  "sense  of 
well-being"  and  that  a  third  had  decrease  in 
primary  tumor  size.  Dr.  Saenger  has  said  that 
he  feels  the  statistics  for  long-term  sur- 
vivors—a  small  number  of  patients  lived  sev- 
eral years  after  radiation — will  show  that 
total  and  partial  body  radiation  Is  "promis- 
ing" as  cancer  treatment.  But  even  that  much 
is  clouded  by  (a)  the  fact  that  many  sub- 
jects received  other  kinds  of  therapy  before 
or  after  radiation  and  (b)  the  fact  that  the 
Saenger  team  used  no  control  group.  The 
doctors  state  In  the  later  DOD  reports  that 
they  are  carrying  out  their  experiments  In 
conformity  with  the  Helsinki  Code  (which 
dates  from  1964);  yet  the  code  clearly  states 
that  the  health  of  the  patient  must  always  be 
the  first  consideration  in  trying  out  new 
kinds  of  therapy: 

"1.4.  Every  clinical  research  project  should 
be  preceded  by  careful  assessment  of  Inher- 
ent risks  in  comparison  to  foreseeable  bene- 
fits to  the  subject  or  to  others." 

But  let  us  assume  for  the  moment  that 
those  we  address  are  not  convinced,  even  by 
the  number  of  short  survivors  plus  the  pa- 
tients' conditions  at  time  of  radiation,  that 
many  died  of  radiation  injury  rather  than 
simply  from  their  disease.  There  Is  yet  an- 
other kind  of  evidence  that  radiation  injury 
was   a  major  cause  of  death.   It  has   been 
known  for  some  time  that  a  major  Injurious 
effect  of  radiation  Is  bone  marrow  failure 
The  bone  marrow's  ability  to  make  white  and 
red  blood  cells  can  begin  to  fail  as  early  as 
6   days   post    radiation;    the   critical    period 
for  marrow  failure  then  comes  from  25  to 
40  days  post  radiation.  In  summarizing  in 
1966  the  marrow  problems  for  their  first  fifty 
patients,  the   doctors  themselves  make  the 
following  statement:  "The  total  white  count 
falls  to  a  low  point  25  to  40  days  after  Ir- 
radiation.  There  was  a  persistent  lympho- 
penia  which   persisted   for   40   to   60   days" 
(page   31).   Can   It   be  merely  a  coincidence 
that  the  short  survivors  are  bunched  In  ex- 
actly that  critical  25-40-day  period?— that 
for  Instance,   no  less  than  9  subjects  died 
from  31-38  days?  In  this  same  1966  report, 
in  fact,  the  doctors  state  outright  that  "se- 
vere  hematologic   depression    was  found   in 
most  patients  who  expired."  and  they  note 
that    because    of   this,    they   are   beginning 
work  on  bone  marrow  transplants— far  too 
late.  In  our  opinion.  In  the  1963  report,  they 
write  that  "Delineation  of  disease  score   (a 
rating  for  blood  problems),  radiation  score 
(the   rating   adjusted   after   radiation)    and 
total  continued  to  be  of  value  In  ascribing 
the  importance  of  radiation  in  precipitating 
demise"  (page  9). 

A  distressing  aspect  of  the  doctors'  public 
disclosures  about  this  project  has  been  their 
misleading  statements  concerning  the  pro- 
tection given  the  patients  by  bone  marrow 
transplants.  It  has  not  been  made  clear  that 
of  the  first  50  patients  only  2  received  trans- 
plants and  that  neither  of  these  transplants 
was  a  clear  success  (the  first  subject  died 
In  spite  of  the  Infusion,  28  days  post  radia- 
tion). 

The  team  from  the  American  College  of 
Radiology  reported  that  It  felt  the  research 
team  could  not  be  censured  for  not  giving 
bone  marrow  transplants  during  the  early 
years  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  tech- 
nique had  not  then  been  perfected.  But  since 
the  doctors  could  not  protect  the  patients 
from  bone  marrow  failure,  were  they  Justi- 
fied In  giving  the  higher  doses  of  radiation' 
Among  those  first  50  patients,  we  point  out 
again.  7  of  the  18  high-dose  subjects  did  not 
live  beyond  38  days. 

Why  did  the  doctors  not  discontinue  high 
dose  radlalon  as  soon  as  they  began  to  lose 
patients  from  bone  marrow  failure?  It  Is  per- 
fectly clear  that  In  the  first  six  years  of  the 
project,  the  less  radiation  given  the  better 
the  patient  was  likely  to  do.  It  has.  In  fact, 
only  been  within  the  last  year  or  so  that  the 
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doctors  have  had  much  success  with  the 
transplants;  It  is  still  not  completely  clear 
that  bone  marrow  transplants  offer  a  certain 
way  of  protecting  all  patients. 

We  move  now  to  the  third  question:  Did 
the  patients  give  their  Informed  consent 
to  being  used  as  experimental  subjects?  We 
note  to  begin  with  that  during  the  first  five 
years  of  the  project  no  consent  form  seems 
to  have  been  used  at  all;  none  Is  mentioned 
in  the  DOD  reports  for  these  years,  and  the 
absence  of  written  consent  Is  corroborated 
by  the  ACR.  In  fact.  It  Is  clear  from  the  DOD 
reports  that  during  these  years  the  doctors 
were  not  attempting  to  Justify  the  radiation 
as  experimental  cancer  treatment  but  sim- 
ply as  "therapy"  or  "palliation  treatment." 
as  it  is  in  these  words  that  the  radiation  Is 
constantly  described.  Patients  seem  to  have 
been  told  nothing  except  that  the  radiation 
was  part  of  their  treatment.  Over  and  over 
again  in  the  reports  we  find  such  lines  as 
these: 

"The  patient  Is  told  that  he  Is  to  receive 
treatment  to  help  his  sickness."  (1961,  page 
31 

"The  patient  is  told  that  he  is  to  receive 
treatment  to  help  his  disease."  [1963,  page 

4| 

In  1965  a  short  consent  form  was  Initiated, 
but  it  made  no  mention  of  specific  risks  from 
radiation  Injury,  merely  asking  the  patient 
to  state  that  "the  risks  Involved"  and  "the 
possibility  of  complications"  had  been  ex- 
plained and  that  "the  special  study  and  re- 
search nature  of  this  treatment  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  me  and  is  understood  by  me." 
For  what  the  patients  were  told  we  have  only 
the  doctors'  word.  Another  form,  used  as 
late  as  December  1970,  states  the  risks  as 
follows:  "The  chance  of  Infection  or  mild 
bleeding  to  be  treated  with  marrow  trans- 
plants, drugs,  or  transfusion  as  needed,"  and 
the  first  line  of  that  form  reads  as  follows: 

"I  (the  subject)  being  of  the  age  of 
majority  and  of  sound  mind  and  body, 
voluntarily  and  without  force  or  duress,  con- 
sent to  participate  in  a  scientific  Investiga- 
tion which  is  not  directed  specifically  to  my 
own  benefit,  but  In  consideration  for  the  ex- 
pected advancement  of  medical  knowledge, 
which  may  result  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind." 

The  latest  consent  form,  a  revision  of  the 
above  made  last  spring  and  signed  by  only  a 
handful  of  patients.  Includes  under  "Risks" 
a  lo:ig  paragraph  regarding  bone  marrow 
problems  and  alters  the  lead  sentence  to  read 
"not  only  directed  specifically  to  my  own 
benefit,  but  also  In  consideration  for  the  ex- 
pected advancement  of  medical  knowledge. 
.  .  ."  It  is  a  very  unhappy  fact  that  it  was 
this  last  form,  only  in  use  for  a  few  months, 
that  Dr.  Edward  Oall,  director  of  the  Medi- 
cal Center,  chose  to  release  to  the  news- 
papers. This  form  was  printed  entire  in  the 
Cincinnati  Post,  with  a  statement  saying 
it  was  signed  by  "every  adult  patient"  of  the 
project. 

In  our  view  none  of  the  consent  forms 
properly  states  that  real  risk  to  the  patients — 
that  is.  the  risk  of  death  from  bone  mar- 
row failure  within  40  days.  We  feel,  in  fact, 
that  no  conceivable  consent  form,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  subjects'  low  level  of 
education,  would  have  Justified  the  doctors 
In  subjecting  the  patients  to  the  higher  doses 
of  radiation. 

In  conclusion,  we  want  to  comment  on  the 
recent  report  by  the  American  College  of 
Radiology,  which  finds  nothing  whatever  to 
criticize  in  these  experiments  and  urges  that 
they  be  continued.  We  are  confident  that  this 
report  will  not  be  taken  seriously  by  anyone 
properly  Informed  about  this  project.  The 
ACR  omits  from  their  report  the  more  dam- 
aging statistics  on  patient  survival.  The  only 
statistics  they  give  Is  as  follows :  "A  group  of 
10  per  cent  or  eight  patients  died  from  20 
to  60  days  after  the  whole  body  exposure." 
We   find    14   total-body   subjects   who   died 
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within  this  period  (not  to  mention  5  partial- 
body) — or  23  "/f,  and  of  course  this  figure 
takes  no  account  of  the  7  subjects  who  died 
within  the  first  20  days.  The  ACR  doctors 
contribute.  In  other  words,  to  the  deceptive 
Impression  that  the  main  side  effects  from 
radiation  were  nausea  and  vomiting  within 
the  first  few  days. 

As  for  the  special  committee  appointed  by 
the  president,  we  regret  very  much  thpt  the 
existence  of  such  a  committee  was  kept 
secret  for  so  long  and  that  even  today  the 
names  of  the  committee  members  have  not 
been  revealed.  It  has  been  Impossible  for  us. 
or  any  other  party  interested  in  the  project 
or  having  special  information  about  it,  to 
communicate  with  the  committee.  We  hope 
that  even  In  this  unpromising  context,  how- 
ever, the  committee  will  seriously  address 
Itself  to  the  real  questions  surrounding  this 
project  and  will  make  a  recommendation 
that  we  all  can  support. 

The  Junior  Faculty  Association  committee 
has  not  been  secret,  and  we  have  asked  In 
the  campus  newspaper  for  the  assistance  of 
all  Interested  parties.  We  also  succeeded 
finally  In  having  a  full  set  of  the  DOD  re- 
ports made  available  In  the  reference  room 
of  the  UC  library  for  all  to  Inspect,  and  all 
are  Invited  to  check  our  facts  and  figures  In 
these  public  documents. 

We  are  confident  that  those  who  examine 
the  evidence  for  themselves  will  Join  us  In 
urging  the  president  to  terminate  this  project 
and  to  assure  the  public  that  the  Medical 
Center  will  make  a  full  disclosure  of  all  the 
facts  at  the  congressional  hearings. 


THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  A  GOOD 
LAW 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  years  a  rising  chorus  of  anger  has 
been  heard  from  the  pubUc  at  large  over 
nonperformance  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Charges  have  been 
leveled  at  the  "bureaucracy,"  charging 
that  in  some  way  or  another  it  is  not  pro- 
tecting the  people  by  enforcing  a  given 
law. 

More  often  than  not  Federal-level  peo- 
ple are  done  an  injustice  by  such  ac- 
cusations. However,  there  are  instances 
when  these  charges  are  more  than  justi- 
fied. This  is  indeed  the  case  insofar  as  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  en- 
forcement of  the  Poison  Prevention 
Packaging  Act  are  concerned. 

In  earlier  presentations  on  this  floor,  I 
have  delineated  the  tragedy  of  this  ex- 
cellent piece  of  legislation.  Annually, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
yoimgsters  under  age  5  are  poisoned,  be- 
cause they  ingest  hazardous  substances 
sold  commercially.  Recognizing  this  situ- 
ation, the  Congress  passed  a  measure  re- 
quiring safety  closures  to  be  placed  on 
containers  such  substances  are  sold  in. 
Jurisdiction  for  enforcing  the  measure 
was  placed  with  FDA's  Bureau  of  Product 
Safety.  President  Nixon  signed  the  bill 
making  it  a  law  December  30.  1970. 

Today  it  is  possible  for  any  person 
in  the  Nation  to  walk  into  a  dozen  kinds 
of  commercial  establishments  and  pur- 
chase substances  which  would  kill  or 
maim  a  young  child  if  swallowed.  This 
includes  prescription  drugs,  aspirin, 
liquid  lye  bowl  cleaner,  pesticides,  oil  of 
wintergreen,  oil-based  furniture  polishes, 
and  a  host  of  other  substances.  One  com- 
pany places  a  form  of  safety  closure  on 
children's  aspirin.  A  few  other  closures 
have  appeared  in  stores  around  the  Na- 
tion, none  proven  overwhelmingly  effec- 


tive against  the  efforts  of  children  to 
open  them.  These  are  facts  no  amount  of 
apology  or  evasion  or  obfuscation  can 
disprove  or  gloss  over. 

Here  is  the  classic  failure  of  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  to  protect  the  public 
under  a  plainly  written  law.  An  agency 
of  timid  civil  servants,  has  become  so 
beholden  or  enamored  of  industry  that 
the  safety  of  the  American  public  has 
been  adjourned  in  their  minds. 

It  is  enmeshed  in  politics  and  redtape 
to  a  point  where  years  are  allowed  to 
elapse  before  even  elementary  steps  are 
taken  to  enforce  necessary,  vital,  and 
simple  laws,  such  as  the  one  question 
here.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
is  condescending,  patronizing,  and  sec- 
retive, operating  under  a  supposition  that 
the  consumer  is  ignorant,  should  not  be 
confided  in  and  does  not  know  what  is 
good  for  him  and  his  family.  The  FDA 
is  operating  under  false  pretenses  when 
it  labels  itself  a  servant  of  the  public.  Its 
outlook  is  obsolete  and  its  maneuvering 
clumsy.  Only  the  American  people  suffer 
as  a  result.  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  go 
into  this  malfeasance  and  nonperform- 
ance on  the  part  of  FDA  in  depth.  In 
future,  I  shall  deal  with  its  nonenforce- 
ment  of  the  Safe  Toy  Act,  Hazardous 
Substances  Act,  and  a  series  of  other 
measures.  Attention  will  be  given  the 
lead  tinsel  at  Christmas  caper  as  well  as 
to  other  aspects  of  product  safety  and 
adulteration  of  products  offered  an  un- 
suspecting public  in  our  marketplace. 
The  tale  is  utterly  horrifying. 

I  originally  delved  into  the  Poison  Pre- 
vention Packaging  Act  alone.  Yet  one 
piece  of  research  leads  to  another,  until 
an  investigator  realizes  with  growing 
dismay  that  more  than  an  isolated  in- 
cident is  involved;  that  in  fact  an  entire 
Government  agency  is  committed  to  a 
calculated  policy  of  nonperformance 
leading  to  death,  permanent  injurj',  and 
illness  for  millions  of  Americans. 

When  most  Government  agencies  make 
mistakes,  one  or  another  element  of  our 
population  is  harmed  in  some  way.  When 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  comes 
a  cropper,  every  American  citizen  is  jeop- 
ardized directly  and  to  an  ultimate 
degree. 

For  an  in-depth  look  at  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  this,  the  Poison  Prevention  Act 
is  our  best  guide.  Certain  facts  are  known 
about  what  has  transpired  regarding  en- 
forcement of  this  measure  since  its  en- 
actment. To  begin  with,  a  technical  ad- 
visory committee  was  supposed  to  be  ap- 
pointed, which  would  convene  to  decide 
which  products  required  childproof 
safety  closures,  and  how  effective  they 
would  have  to  be  in  order  to  satisfy  re- 
quirements of  the  law.  It  took  HEW  al- 
most 5  months  just  to  appoint  such  a 
group. 

Finding  out  from  FDA  when  they  were 
to  meet  here  was  a  detective  assignment 
worthy  of  the  better  efforts  of  Sherlock 
Holmes.  Attending  such  a  meeting  was 
as  difficult  as  getting  a  straight  answer 
out  of  PDA's  Bureau  of  Product  Safety, 
which  has  proven  itself  a  model  of  bu- 
reaucratic evasion.  My  office  heard  more 
promises  from  them  than  a  drunkard's 
wife  receives.  It  wtis,  for  much  of  last 
year,  their  contention  that  somehow  al- 
lowing observers  from  the  Congress  into 
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their  meetings  with  the  technical  ad- 
visory committee  was  an  obstacle  to  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  Obviously,  with  no 
consumer  advocates  present,  enlighten- 
ment rages. 

The  object  of  such  meetings,  of  course, 
would  be  to  set  as  many  standards  as 
high  as  possible  on  as  many  products 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  After  1  year 
and  1  month,  standards  have  been  pi^- 
lished  in  the  Federal  Registef%^ust 
four  categories  of  products.  Aspirin,  oil- 
based  furniture  polishes,  oil  of  winter- 
green  solutions  exceeding  5  percent  and 
prescription  drugs  have  had  standards 
set.  V 

Nothing,  however,  has  been  done  by 
any  manufacturers  of  these  prodUQts  to 
live  up  to  the  letter  of  this  law,  because 
the  testing  protocol  has  not  been  final- 
ized and  still  has  not  been  finally  set.  As 
a  result,  FDA  has  still  another  excuse 
for  not  holding  the  feet  of  manufacturers 
of  such  products  to  the  fire  of  compli- 
ance. 

Yet  these  tests  have  been  can-ied  out 
for  years  at  Madigan  Hospital  in  Ta- 
coma.  Wash.  Has  FDA  taken  advantage 
of  their  experience  and  testing  of  clo- 
sures? Hardly.  Secure  in  the  feeling  that 
few  people  were  aware  of  such  events, 
they  confidently  went  ahead,  catering  to 
industiy  requests  for  delay  at  public 
expense.  It  was  as  if  the  Madigan  tests 
were  nonexistent. 

Meanwhile,  bear  in  mind  that  at  least 
one  child  daily  is  dying  and  another  is 
crippled  because  of  lack  of  enforcement 
of  this  law.  Gradually,  the  scandal  spread 
to  concerned  members  of  the  media.  One 
such  was  a  young  lady  at  WCBS-TV  in 
New  York  City.  Her  name  is  Sue  Cott, 
and  to  her  credit,  she  retains  a  capacity 
for  indignation. 

In  cooperation  with  my  oflBce.  she  pro- 
duced an  editorial,  aired  on  WCBS-TV 
on  December  9,  1971.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  its  text  in  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Poison  Prevention 
There  is  a  law,  passed  by  Congress  over 
eleven  months  ago,  that  could  prevent  the 
death  of  almost  400  children  a  year.  But  so 
far  It  has  not  been  enforced. 

The  law  we're  referring  to  Is  the  Poison 
Prevention  Packaging  Act  that  requires 
those  who  manufacture  and  process  drugs  or 
other  potentially  harmful  substances  to  pack- 
age the.se  products  In  child-proof  containers 
something  like  this  one.  for  instance 
(spokesman  demonstrates  use  of  safety  top). 
This  is  a  safety  top  that  can  be  used  on 
products  ranging  from  furniture  polish  to 
aspirin.  To  open  the  bottle,  you  have  to  line 
up  the  arrow  on  this  bottom  ring  with  the 
one  on  the  cap.  push  dov.^n  the  ring  and  snap 
off  the  cap.  Ifs  not  hard  for  a  grown-up  to 
do;  but  tests  have  shown  that  it  is  too  com- 
plicated for  a  five-year-old  child. 

Who  cotild  dispute  the  need  for  such 
safety  tops  when  statistics  show  that  one 
child  dies  every  day  and  another  Is  perma- 
nently maimed  as  a  result  of  accidentally 
swallowing  poison?  But  the  fact  is  that  al- 
most a  year  after  the  law  was  passed,  con- 
tainers that  are  really  child-proof  are  still 
not  in  the  stores,  because  the  Federal  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  and  the  drug  In- 
dustry have  dragged  their  feet. 

But  these  life-saving  standards  shouldn't 
be  postponed  any  longer.  A  variety  of  safety 


tops  have  been  available  for  years — tops  like 
this  one  and  others — therefore,  we  strongly 
virge  the  government  and  the  drug  Industry 
to  resolve  their  difficulties  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Every  day  counts.  UntU  the  new  stand- 
ards are  adopted,  one  man's  medicine  may  be 
some  child's  poison. 
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Mr.  MONTOYA.  It  is  the  policy  of  this 
media  outlet  to  allow  the  opposing  side 
in  an  editorial  matter  to  respond.  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  did  just 
that.  Bearing  in  mind  facts  that  have 
been  outlined,  my  colleagues  might  be 
Interested  in  perusing  the  contents  of 
this  counterattack.  Our  friends  at  FDA 
substitute  gall  for  performance,  which  is 
of  interest  to  connoisseurs  of  the  gro- 
tesque, but  horrifying  to  parents  of  small 
children.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert the  text  of  FDA's  response  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
reply  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Poison  Prevention 

A  recent  WCBS-TV  editorial  charges  that 
almost  400  children  a  year  are  dying  because 
the  year-old  Poison  Prevention  Packaging 
Act  Is  not  being  enforced.  The  editorial  Is 
both  factually  and  implicitly  mlsrepresenta- 
tlve. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  act  is  being  vigorously 
Implemented,  and  If  WCBS-TV  management 
had  taken  even  a  cursory  look  at  the  record, 
they  would  have  been  able  to  perform  a  pub- 
lic service — not  a  disservice. 

Let's  look  at  the  record.  What  about  400 
chUdren  dying?  The  fact  la,  it  Isn't  hap- 
pening. During  the  last  fully  recorded  year 
284  deaths  of  chUdren  did  occur  from  ac- 
cidental Ingestions,  a  decrease  from  the  prior 
year.  In  fact,  chUd  poisonings  have  been 
steadUy  decreasing  over  the  past  years.  Our 
680  poison  control  centers  throughout  the 
country  continue  to  provide  round-the-clock 
Instant  Information  on  poisoning  treatment. 
But  the  avoidable  death  of  even  one  child 
Is  a  national  tragedy.  So  we  are  actively  ad- 
ministering the  Poison  Prevention  Packaging 
Act,  and  In  the  terms  that  that  act  was 
written  by  Congress. 

The  law  ordered  that  an  18-member  ad- 
visory conunlttee  be  appointed.  This  haa 
been  done.  The  committee  has  taken  action 
numerous  times  in  the  past  year.  The  basic 
package  testing  method  had  to  be  developed 
This  has  been  done.  Aspirin  was  identified  as 
needing  a  proposal  for  special  packaging  This 
has  been  done.  Certain  furniture  polishes 
liniments  and  several  thousand  prescription 
drugs  falling  under  the  control  act  were  all 
identified  as  needing  proposed  special  pack- 
aging. These  have  all  been  done,  and  more 
are  on  the  way. 

The  Bureau  of  Product  Safety  believes  that 
its  administration  of  the  law  has  been  Just 
as  vigorous  as  the  law  Itself  allows. 

Along  with  our  appreciation  to  WCBS-TV 
for  this  opportunity  to  reply,  we  quote  Dis- 
raeli, who  said  many  years  ago,  "it  is  easier 
to  be  critical  than  correct." 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Examination  of  some 
FDA  claims  in  this  editorial  is  in  order 
Let  us  commence  with  the  following 
quote: 

Our  580  poison  control  centers  throughout 
the  country  continue  to  provide  round-the- 
clock  instant  information  on  poisoning 
treatment.  ^ 

Has  anyone  in  America  received  such 
information  from  the  eager  beavers  in 
charge  of  these  centers?  Is  it  offered  to 
Capitol  Hill?  Are  poison  prevention  con- 
trol centers  doing  anything  to  justify 
their  Federal  expenditures?  I  asked  the 


General  Accounting  Office  to  siscertain 
just  that,  among  other  things. 

Compared  to  a  privately  funded  poison 
control  center  in  Los  Angeles,  federally 
funded  ones  are  objects  of  ridicule 
among  informed  people. 

Yes,  an  18-member  advisory  board  was 
appointed  after  almost  5  months,  letters 
from  Ralph  Nader,  plus  repeated  in- 
quiries and  letters  from  a  number  of  our 
colleagues  in  both  House  and  Senate. 

Yes,  a  basic  package  testing  method 
has  been  developed,  after  more  than  1 
year  of  prodding  from  the  same  sources 
secret  meetings,  and  delays.  And  It  still 
is  not  binding  upon  industry  in  any  way 
we  can  see. 

Yes,  certain  product  categories  have 
been  identified  as  requiring  safety  clo- 
sures, but  how  many  of  them  are  being 
sold  with  closures  in  any  neighborhood 
stores?  Go  home  or  visit  a  store  with 
your  wife  and  see  for  yourself  how  much 
truth  there  is  in  this  outrageous  collec- 
tion of  nonsense  FDA  called  a  response. 
Stretching  truth  like  chewing  gum  is 
more  their  line. 

Miss  Cott  and  WCBS-TV  were  as  out- 
raged as  I  when  this  editorial  was  aired 
Their  excellent  response  deserves  publi- 
cation, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  It  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  for  the  edification  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUow.s: 

Poison  Prevention.  Part  II 
Tuesday,  a  spokesman  for  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  Larry  Chlsholm.  re- 
glided  to  an  editorial  In  which  we  urged  the 
FDA  to  move  faster  on  Implementing  the 
r«,^H"/''^^!""°°  Packaging  Act.  The  Act 
called  for  the  establishment  of  child-proof 
safety  standards  which  would  be  required 
for  the  packaging  of  all  potentially  poisonous 
household  substances.  In  his  reply  Mr  Chls- 
holm made  a  couple  of  assertions  we  think 
we  should  answer. 

First,  he  disputed  our  estimate  that  al- 
most 400  children  die  a  year  from  accidental 
polson^g  He  claims  that  only  284  children 
died.  Only!  But  in  Senate  testimony  in 
December  1970.  Senator  James  Pearson  stated 
that  one  child  dies  each  day  due  to  acci- 
dental poisoning,  and  Senator  Joseph 
Montoya  only  last  month  confirmed  this  say- 
ing that  "at  least  one  child  dies  dally  from 
such  poisoning."  So  much  for  this  grim  num- 
bers game. 

But  the  major  point  that  we  feel  must  be 
challenged  was  Mr.  Chlsholm's  declaration 
that  the  PDA  was  "actively  administering 
the  Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act  "  and 
that  It  was  vigorously  implementing  the  law 
The  facts  are  that  months  passed  before  a 
technical  advisory  committee  was  appointed 
to  set  safety  standards  and  then  during  the 
next  several  months  the  committee  met  only 
twice.  Finally.  It  has  come  up  with  standards 
for  a  few  categories  of  products— but  none 
of  them  have  yet  been  enforced.  A  visit  to  the 
supermarket  tells  the  story. 

Yesterday  we  went  to  a  local  market  and 
bought  these  common  household  products: 
(shows  products  and  demonstrates  the  ease 
of  opening  each)  drain  cleaner;  a  liquid 
cleaner;  household  ammonia;  laundry  deter- 
gent; floor  wax;  silver  polish;  and  oven 
cleaner.  All  are  poisons  If  swallowed,  and  all 
are  easily  opened  by  children. 

The  Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act  was 
passed  in  December  1970.  It  is  now  January 
1972  But  there  are  still  virtually  no  child- 
safe   packages   on   the   market.    How    much 
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longer,  Mr.  Chlsholm,  are  children  going  to 
die? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Meanwhile,  pressure 
is  being  mounted  from  another  direc- 
tion upon  this  embattled  bureaucracy. 
A  class  action  suit  has  been  filed  in  sev- 
eral cities  against  FDA  on  behalf  of  a 
2-year-old  child,  seeking  enforcement 
of  the  act. 

This  agency  is  nudging  the  $100  mil- 
lion annual  mark  in  appropriations  and 
rarely  is  rebuffed  when  seeking  adequate 
funding.  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  main  sad 
little  tunes  they  hum  when  pressured. 
It  is  a  classic  bureaucratic  evasion,  when 
nothing  else  is  available  to  use  as  an 
excuse. 

FDA  constantly  cuddles  closely  to  its 
real  masters.  Those  few  major  compa- 
nies making  products  they  are  supposed 
to  insure  quality  and  safety  of  for  pub- 
lic benefit.  Industry  seems  to  have  slight 
trouble  in  obtaining  access  to,  comments 
from,  and  presence  at  functions  of  the 
very  officials  in  charge  of  enforcing  this 
law. 

One  such,  Henry  Verhulst,  is  sup- 
posedly in  charge  of  Federal  poison  con- 
trol centers,  those  eager  collectors  of 
facts  on  child  poisonings.  He  granted  an 
extensive  interview  to  Modem  Pack- 
aging magazine,  which  formed  part  of 
their  feature  story  of  the  January  1972, 
issue. 

When  one  is  not  offered  information, 
one  must  glean  it  where  one  can.  Here  is 
part  of  his  answer  to  a  question  on  forth- 
coming product  regulations.  He  offers 
free  advice  on  testing  of  safety  closures 
by  affected  companies. 

If  you're  lucky,  you  can  get  the  full-pro- 
tocol test  done  gratis.  Several  closures  have 
been  so  tested  at  Madigan  General  Hospital 
(and  other  institutions) . 

Now  if  FDA's  poison  prevention  con- 
trol director  is  aware  of  such  doings,  how 
come  that  same  agency's  Product 
Safety  Division  has  taken  more  than  1 
entire  calendar  year  to  finalize  the  test- 
ing protocol  as  a  definitive  guide  for  in- 
dustry? It  is  just  because  this  protocol 
was  delayed  that  industry  was  able  to 
justify  lack  of  conformity  with  the 
Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act  of 
1970.  By  their  own  words  they  stand 
condemned. 

Another  portion  of  this  same  article  is 
quite  enlightening.  Here  is  a  paragraph 
from  the  first  page.  If  you  have  children 
or  grandchildren,  study  it  with  appre- 
hension : 

PDA's  Bureau  of  Product  Safety  (respon- 
sible for  administering  PPPA)  advises  Mod- 
ern Packaging  that  final  regulations  for  these 
products  will  be  Issued  "as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible." If  you're  worried  about  working  off 
noncomplylng  inventory,  relax.  The  law  spec- 
ifies between  180  days  and  a  year  for  com- 
pliance with  final  product-by-product  PPPA 
regulations.  So  It  will  be  at  least  midsummer 
before  any  child-proof  package  will  be  a 
marketing  must. 

Of  course,  if  Secretary  of  HEW  Rich- 
ardson saw  fit  to  do  so,  the  culprits  would 
have  to  comply.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  can,  by  his  own 
order,  circiunvent  the  180-day  grace  pe- 
riod and  order  immediate  compliance. 
However,  that  is  to  be  expected,  in  light 
of  previous  actions  by  this  administra- 


tion, on  the  Tuesday  following  judgment 
day. 

A  word  is  also  in  order  about  constant 
close  circulation  between  industry  lobby- 
ists and  FDA  officials  involved  in  admin- 
istering the  law.  Meetings  are  held  con- 
stantly between  them,  to  which  Capitol 
Hill,  Ralph  Nader's  people,  and  press 
representatives  are  not  invited.  Even 
when  they  do  discover  such  scheduled 
comings  together,  they  are  excluded  or 
impeded  whenever  possible. 

A  recent  meeting  of  this  type  here  was 
opened  for  a  short  while  to  such  observ- 
ers. When  some  of  them  sought  to  ask 
questions  of  members  on  the  Advisory 
Committee,  they  were  shut  off.  After  ap- 
proximately 45  minutes,  they  were  told 
the  meeting  was  about  to  be  closed  to 
them  once  again.  Upon  asking  why,  they 
were  told  that — 

Business  of  this  sort  couldn't  be  conducted 
in  an  open  meeting. 

The  darkness  of  secrecy  better  suits 
these  people.  The  American  public  is  not 
fit  to  send  representatives  to  observe 
what  is  being  done  in  its  name  on  an 
issue  that  means  life  and  death  to  so 
many  people.  Can  anyone  wonder  fur- 
ther why  FDA's  credibility  gap  makes 
previous  ones  seem  like  hairline  frac- 
tures? 

I  have  always  had  significant  tolerance 
for  fairy  tales.  One  looks  with  amuse- 
ment at  the  legend  of  Santa  Claus,  the 
tooth  fairy,  and  President  Nixon's  con- 
sumer protection  policies.  Yet  FDA's 
feeble  gropings  and  incomprehensible 
mumblings  deal  a  death  blow  to  any  sur- 
viving credulity.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  same  Federal  agency  which  made  a 
secret  agreement  with  manufacturers  of 
poisonous  lead  tinsel  before  Christmas. 
The  essence  of  this  agreement  was  that 
FDA  would  not  ban  the  product  or  warn 
the  public  of  its  danger. 

This  is  the  same  agency  Consiuner's 
Union  has  accused  of  making  only  a 
"half-hearted  attempt"  at  meeting 
problems  of  product  safety.  It  is  the  same 
agency  that  issued  a  warning  on  hexa- 
chlorophene,  warning  against  daily 
bathing  of  babies  and  adults  with  3-per- 
cent solutions  of  this  chemical.  FDA  re- 
vealed that  when  applied  to  the  skin  It 
can  enter  the  bloodstream  in  amounts 
that  may  reach  levels  that  have  caused 
brain  damage  in  monkeys.  Hexachloro- 
phene  is  commonly  used  in  himdreds  of 
widely  used  products.  A  possibility  exists 
that  millions  of  Americans  have  been  ex- 
posed to  this  danger. 

According  to  the  magazine  Science, 
more  than  10  years  ago  doctors  reported 
a  new  disease,  chloasma,  or  a  blackening 
of  the  face,  associated  with  hexachloro- 
phene  use.  In  1967,  scientists  discovered 
it  can  enter  the  body  through  intact 
skin.  By  mid- 1969.  FDA  scientists  foimd 
basic  evidence  of  brain  damage  to  rats 
fed  very  minute  amoimts  of  this  sub- 
stance. Yet  not  until  2  Vz  years  later  did 
this  agency  issue  a  public  warning,  know- 
ing full  well  that  every  day  scores  of  mil- 
lions of  people  were  utilizing  innumer- 
able products  in  part  composed  of  this 
substance. 

This  is  the  same  agency  which  de- 
liberately publishes  plans  imder  which 
orange  juice  canners  are  encouraged  to 


dilute  their  products  to  the  consuming 
public,  of  which  more  at  a  later  date. 

And  Dr.  Charles  Edwards,  FDA  Com- 
missioner, has  the  incredible  nerve  to 
viciously  assail  Ralph  Nader  and  Mor- 
ton Mintz  of  the  Washington  Post  for  re- 
vealing various  outrages  perpetrated 
upon  the  public  by  this  band  of  fright- 
ened civil  servants.  Here  is  a  gruesome 
trespass  upon  veracity,  to  put  it  mildly. 
This  is  the  same  revered  and  truthful 
Dr.  Edwards  who  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  in  July  of 
1971;  the  third  week  of  that  month,  to 
be  exact. 

During  that  appearance,  he  was  asked 
about  standards  for  certain  groups  of 
products  under  the  Poison  Prevention 
Packaging  Act.  It  seems  some  members 
of  the  committee,  especially  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Utah.  Senator 
Moss,  sought  assurances  from  the  good 
doctor  that  the  law  would  be  enforced. 

This  was  the  same  Dr.  Edwards  who 
assured  the  committee  that  FDA  would 
pi-oceed  to  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister a  series  of  standards  for  efficacy  of 
childproof  safety  closures  at  a  rate  of 
one  a  week  for  a  period  of  10  weeks. 
Truth  again  lies  wounded. 

Were  the  standards  published?  Has 
the  circle  been  squared?  I  yearn  for  en- 
lightenment and  evidence  of  perform- 
ance. None  has  been  forthcoming. 

This  is  the  same  Federal  agency  that 
watched  inactively  while  liquid  lye  bowl 
cleaners  were  placed  on  the  market  con- 
taining lye  solutions  exceeding  10  per- 
cent. This  was  the  same  agency  which 
did  nothing  about  the  resulting  slaughter 
of  children  until  public  outcry  moved 
them  to  forbid  such  products  to  come 
complete  v.ith  lye  in  excess  of  10  per- 
cent. 

Affected  companies  lowered  the  lye 
content  to  just  below  10  percent,  and 
such  products  are  available  today  in 
every  corner  store  and  supermarket 
across  the  United  States:  without  child- 
proof safety  closures,  although  some  are 
being  tested  by  one  company. 

And  this  is  the  agency  head  who  takes 
Ralph  Nader  and  Morton  Mintz  to  task 
for  criticism  of  his  nonfunctioning 
agency.  When  was  the  last  time  Jesse 
James  lectured  the  public  on  bank  secu- 
rity? FDA  has  raised  callousness  to  a 
Government  principle. 

Mr.  President,  today  another  child  is 
this  country  under  the  age  of  5  will  gain 
access  to  a  container  of  something 
deadly.  That  child  will  somehow  open 
said  container  and  ingest  all  or  part  of 
its  contents.  Those  contents  will  poison 
and  kill  that  child. 

Sometime  during  the  day  another  child 
will  repeat  the  process  and  be  crippled 
for  life.  Many  a  physician  across  the  Na- 
tion can  testify  to  the  fact  that  existence 
without  an  esophagus  is  a  fact  of  life  in 
many  homes. 

A  simple  check  with  the  emergency 
rooms  of  any  hospital  in  America  will 
verify  the  ugly  facts  of  child  poisonings. 
Yet  the  law  is  plain  and  immediately  at 
hand.  Appropriations  for  enforcement 
are  at  hand.  It  has  been  13  months  since 
the  law  was  entered  upon  our  statute 
books. 
Who  is  the  criminal  among  us?  Is  it  the 
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mugger?  A  murderer  who  awaits  his  vic- 
tim, gun  in  hand?  Or  is  it  the  high-rank- 
ing civil  servant,  secure  behind  his  privi- 
leged civil  service  status,  who  does  not 
dare  rock  the  boat?  Is  it  an  embezzler 
who  doctors  the  books  of  a  company,  de- 
frauding investors?  Or  is  it  a  heartless, 
encapsulated  civil  servant  who  has  gotten 
too  friendly  with  people  he  is  supposed 
to  regulate? 

Our  answer  is  simple  and  the  public 
good  requires  it.  All  consumer  protection 
functions  of  FDA  should  be  forthwith 
stripped  from  this  agency.  Such  fimctions 
can  and  should  be  transferred  to  a  sepa- 
rate consumer  protection  agency  with 
real  power.  I  shall  support  such  a  meas- 
ure to  the  fullest. 

I  wish  to  close  by  indicating  that  strong 
evidence  exists  that  the  FDA  has  tried  to 
muffle  some  public  criticism  emanating 
from  the  media,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  WCBS-TV.  I  shall  go  into  this  in  a 
future  presentation  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 


UNITED  STATES-CANADA 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  for 
some  time  been  concerned  about  our 
Nation's  relations  with  our  neighbor  to 
the  north,  Canada.  We  have,  it  seems  to 
me,  treated  Canada  somewhat  as  an  im- 
wanted  relative:  We  assume  that  she  will 
always  be  around  and  be  loyal  but  we  do 
not  pay  much  attention  to  her. 

This  attitude  is  tragic.  It  is  tragic  be- 
cause our  geographic  proximity  dictates 
that  we  share  certain  common  defensive 
interests  and  concerns.  It  Is  tragic  be- 
cause we  have  had  a  long  history  of  co- 
operation and  friendship.  And,  it  is  tragic 
because  of  our  bonds  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, which  have  and  can  continue  to 
be  of  benefit  to  both  our  countries. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  believe  that  the 
United  States  is  solely  responsible  for  the 
problems  which  have  beset  our  relation- 
ship. As  I  have  said  before,  a  number  of 
Canadian  diplomatic  moves  of  the  past 
have  seemed  designed  to  thwart  the  best 
interests  of  our  own  Nation  and  our  for- 
eign policies.  At  the  .same  time,  however, 
I  believe  that  our  Nation  could  have 
taken  actions  to  facilitate  dealings  with 
Canada,  especially  over  the  surtax  and 
the  Amchitka  tests.  I  believe  that  we 
have  pursued  unwisely  another  p-Dlicy  of 
Government  'benign  neglect.* 

In  November  of  1971  I  expressed  my 
concern  in  a  statement  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers.  In  December,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Department  of 
State  under  the  signature  of  Mr.  David 
Abshire.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

December  1,  1971 
Hon.  William  B.  Spong.  Jr 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Spong:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  thoughtful 
letter  of  November  5.  We  fully  agree  with 
your  premise  for  Improving  tJnlted  States- 
Canadian  relations,  particularly  during  this 
rather  difficult  period  confronting  us.  Can- 
ada continues  to  be  of  great  and  increasing 


Importance  to  us,  especially  with  regard  to 
our  economic  and  strategic  interests.  We 
believe  that  the  Department  does  give 
Canadian  affairs  the  full  and  fair  treatment 
they  deserve.  As  you  noted  In  your  remarks 
prepared  for  delivery  In  the  Senate  on  No- 
vember 9.  a  separate  office  of  Canadian  af- 
fairs was  established  In  1966  to  facilitate 
action  on  matters  of  bUateral  Interest,  not 
only  In  the  Department  but  with  a  wide 
range  of  agencies  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment. 

It  Is  true,  as  you  state  In  your  letter,  that 
this  ofHce  Is  organizationally  within  the  Bu- 
reau of  European  Affairs,  but  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Hillenbrand  and  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  Springsteen  are  seized  directly 
with  a  widening  variety  of  Canadian  matters. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Springsteen  Is 
presently  serving,  for  example,  as  chairman 
of  a  Government-wide  committee  charged 
with  negotiating  an  agreement  with  Canada 
for  the  improvement  of  water  quality  In  the 
Great  Lakes. 

After  full  consideration,  we  do  not  beiieve 
It  practicable  at  this  time  to  establish  a 
separate  Bureau  for  Canadian  Affairs,  though 
we  wUl  continue  to  keep  the  situation  under 
review.  We  are  ever  mindful  of  the  feeling 
of  some  Canadians  that  they  are  "neighbors 
taken  for  granted"  and  will  do  our  level  best, 
by  our  action  and  attention  to  demonstrate 
that  any  such  view  Is  unwarranted,  certainly 
regarding  our  own  attitude. 

Please  continue  to  call  on  us  whenever  you 
believe   this   Department   might   be   helpful. 
Sincerely, 

David  M.  Abshire, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 
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Mr.   SPONG.   Mr.   President,   while   I 
appreciate  the  concern  and  interest  ex- 
pressed in  the  State  Department's  letter, 
I  am  somewhat  appalled  by  the  lack  of 
substance  in  it.  The  Department's  letter 
was  written  in  the  wake  of  controversy 
over  the  President's  new  economic  policy 
and  continuing  reports  on  the  deteriora- 
tion in  United  States-Canadian  relations. 
Yet.    the    most    substantive    matter    to 
which  reference  was  made  in  the  letter 
was  a  committee  charged  with  negotiat- 
ing an  agreement  for  the  improvement  of 
water  quality  in  the  Great  Lakes.  As  a 
former  member  of  the  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee,  I  am  deeply 
aware  of  the  necessity  for  improvement 
of  water  quality.  As  important  as  this 
matter  is,  however,  I  hope  that  in  our 
foreign  relations  we  are  also  concerned 
with  broader,  and  at  the  moment,  per- 
haps   more    imminent,    issues    such    as 
strategic  and  economic  policy. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
wise  for  us  to  establish  a  post  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Canadian  Affairs  in  the 
Department  of  State  to  give  additional 
emphasis  to  the  importance  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Canada.  The  Offlce  of  Cana- 
dian Affairs  is  currently  under  the  Bu- 
reau of  European  Affairs,  and  I  beheve 
that  is  an  anachronism.  When  the  North 
Atlantic  commimity  was  more  united, 
there  was  perhaps  justification  for  this 
organizational  arrangement.  But  Cana- 
da, as  well  as  other  nations  in  the  com- 
mimity, has  increasingly  pursued  a  more 
independent  course.  No  one  is  to  be 
faulted  over  the  fact  that  Canada  has 
loosened  ties  with  Europe  or  that  Canada 
does  not  lie  across  the  ocean  from  us.  But, 
the  realities  of  the  situation  do  require 
a  reconsideration  of  the  organizational 
structure,  and,  I  believe,  a  modification 


that  will  acknowledge  a  distinct  Cana- 
dian identity.  Creation  of  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Canadian  Affairs 
would.  I  feel,  accomplish  this  objective. 

I  was,  consequently,  quite  interested  in 
an  article  in  the  January  15.  1972.  issue 
of  Canadian  Magazine,  which  implies 
that  the  Canadians  would  not  be  adverse 
to  the  idea  of  receiving  additional  recog- 
nition in  the  State  Department.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

BKUEVE  It  or  Not,    the  United  States  Does 

Have  an  Expert  on  Canada 

(By  Paul  Grescoe) 

The  visitor  to  the  U.S.  State  Department  In 

Washington    (2200  C  Street  N.W.)    must  be 

cleared  by  a  hefty  woman  receptionist  who 

phones  the  offlce  he  is  supposed  to  be  visiting. 

Only  then  Is  he  given  a  visitor's  pass,  which 

he   mvjst   Instantly   surrender   to   an   armed 

guard  stationed  behind  a  low  barrier. 

An  elevator  delivers  the  visitor  to  the  fourth 
floor,  where  messengers  on  motorized  carts 
ride  down  the  catacombs  of  marbeled  halls. 
Room  4234  Is  the  State  Department's  "Ca- 
nadian Desk" — the  Offlce  of  Canadian  Affairs. 
There's  a  sign  on  the  wall  that  says  "Bureau 
of   European   Affairs"   and,   below   that,   the 
name  and  title  of  the  Director  of  Canadian 
Affairs.  The  door  displays  a  small  Canadian 
flag — and   It's   the   only   offlce   door   In   the 
building  that  bears  a  foreign  country's  flag. 
The  visitor  walks  in  without  knocking.  The 
first  thing  he  sees  is  a  small  American  flag 
which  somebody  has  hung  defiantly  over  the 
window  of  a  bookcase.  The  rest  of  the  office 
Is  relentlessly  Canadian.  The  carpet  is  grey, 
and   on   the   washed-out   green   walls   hang 
four  posters   of   Canadian  scenes — three   of 
them  showing  skiers,   the  fourth   a  rolling 
river.  The  visitors'  table  holds  The  New  York 
Times  and  The  Globe  and  Mall,  five  copies  of 
a    Canadian    government    handbook    called 
Facts  On  Canada,  a  copy  of  The  Canadian 
Magazine's  Issue  on  Quebec  and  an  old  pic- 
ture book  titled  Nova  Scotia  Camera  Tour. 
Above  the  table  Is  a  black  and  white  photo- 
graph of  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  standing  solemnly  at  attention 
while    a    band    plays    somebody's    national 
anthem. 

Down  a  short  hall  adorned  with  provincial 
coats  of  arms  lies  the  director's  offlce.  Theee 
walls  wear  a  Centennial  map  of  Canada  and 
reproductions  of  old  buildings  In  Britain  and 
Prance  ('both  your  mother  countries,"  the 
director  points  out  diplomatically  to  the 
Canadian  visitor). 

Here,  literally,  is  the  Canadian  Desk:  a 
massive  dark-walnut  thing  with  molding  and, 
atop  It,  a  tin  of  Ha>  ward  pipe  tobacco  ( which 
the  director  diplomatically  smokes  because 
It  has  no  aroma  i  and  a  rack  of  six  pipes 
which  doubles  as  a  stand  for  another  minia- 
ture Canadian  flag. 

The  director  Is  William  McKinley  Johnson 
Jr. — Mac  Johnson — and  he  has  the  clean  good 
looks  of  New  York  Mayor  John  Lindsay.  And 
the  neat  sUverlng  hair,  striped  maroon  tie 
on  blue  shirt  and  the  grey  suit  of  a  hlgh- 
placed  civil  servant.  Which  he  Is.  After  21 
years  In  the  U.S.  foreign  service,  five  of  them 
as  a  political  counsellor  In  Ottawa,  he  earns 
836.000  a  year. 

And  Dale  Thomson,  director  of  the  Centre 
of  Canadian  Studies  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity In  Baltimore,  describes  Mac  Johnson 
as  "a  first-rate  civil  servant"— and  that's  all 
he'll  say  about  the  man. 

Thomson  considers  the  Canadian  offlce  In 
some  ways  "a  glorified  post  offlce"  that  fun- 
nels Information  on  Canadian  affairs  to  the 
proper  government  agency.  Any  Important  de- 
cisions about  Canada  are  made  at  a  higher 
level,  he  says,  such  as  the  National  Security 
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Council  or  the  President's  desk  And  at  that 
higher  level,  Thomson  says,  knowledge  of 
Canada  Is  slight. 

So  the  decision-makers  In  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration sometimes — not  always — depend 
on  Mac  Johnson  to  Interpret  Canada  for  them 
and,  admittedly,  Johnson  knows  Canada  from 
his  tour  of  duty  In  Ottawa  which  ended  two 
years  ago.  But  It's  not  as  obvious  that  he  un- 
derstands the  reasons  behind  what's  happen- 
ing in  this  coimtry  right  now,  or  the  depth 
of  the  antl-Amerlcan  feeling. 

Consider  any  issue  Important  to  Canada  in 
the  last  couple  of  years.  The  Amchitka  nu- 
clear explosion,  for  Instance.  JohiLson  says 
that  his  office  received  about  7,000  pieces  of 
protesting  maU  every  week  for  about  six 
weeks,  Including  one  telegram  from  Toronto 
with  180,000  signatures.  He  routinely  reported 
the  protest  to  the  National  Security  Council, 
noting  a  resolution  against  the  Amchitka 
blast  supported  by  all  but  one  Canadian 
member  of  Parliament. 

"Certainly  the  reaction  was  more  than  be- 
fore," Johnson  says  calmly,  "although  there 
had  been  a  similar  response  to  a  previous 
test  at  Amchitka.  I  think  this  Is  a  mark  of 
the  growing  interest  In  the  environment, 
don't  you?" 

Consider  Nixon's  new  policy  Imposing  a  ten 
per  cent  surcharge  on  all  Imports  to  the  U.S., 
Canadian  imports  Included.  "We  had  such  a 
quickly  deteriorating  balance-of-payments 
situation,"  Johnson  explains.  "We  had  to  put 
on  the  brakes  and  put  them  on  everywhere 
equally.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  grant  an 
exemption  to  anybody." 

Later,  he  confesses  that  he  senses  a  rise  In 
Caneidlan  nationalism,  especially  economic 
nationalism,  because  of  the  size  of  American 
Investment  in  Canada.  "But,"  he  sums  up, 
"as  far  as  our  (Canadian- American)  relations 
are  concerned,  I  don't  see  where  they're  not 
as  good,  maybe  even  better.  I'm  optimistic 
that  these  problems  can  be  solved." 

About  President  Nixon's  plan  to  offer  a  per- 
manent tax  break  to  U.S.  companies  that 
manufacture  export  goods  in  the  U.S.  instead 
of  in  foreign  countries,  Johnson  says  that 
his  economists  tell  hlin  It  would  be  less  of 
a  hardship  on  Canada  than  on  countries  fur- 
ther away.  "It  wouldn't  mean  that  Canada 
wouldn't  remain  competitive,"  he  says,  but 
adds:  "I  Just  don't  know  whether  anybody 
has  tried  to  sit  down  and  work  It  out  In  dol- 
lars and  cents." 

Mac  Johnson  specializes  In  Canadian  polit- 
ical affairs  (and  he  has  a  working  knowledge 
of  French,  which  helps).  For  defence.  Immi- 
gration and  protocol  matters,  he  has  a  32- 
year-old  assistant  named  Mike  Schneider, 
whose  first  foreign  service  post  was  in  Quebec 
City,  where  he  spent  two  years  and  practised 
his  university  French.  For  the  office's  envi- 
ronmental work,  which  has  Increased  by 
nearly  a  third  In  the  last  two  years,  Johnson 
has  Ed  Nef,  38,  who  lived  In  Canada  on  and 
off  for  15  years  but  learned  his  French  In 
Switzerland.  And  for  economic  affairs,  John- 
son uses  his  senior  man  (senior  though  he's 
been  there  only  a  year),  a  tall,  blond  55- 
year-old,  David  Thomson,  whose  French  was 
picked  up  in  his  previous  posting,  Haiti. 

They  all  deal  with  major  trade  and  politi- 
cal matters  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States — usually  to  coordinate  government 
agencies  or  pass  Information  along — but  most 
of  their  work  Is  pretty  routine. 

Mac  Johnson  doesn't  fret  about  most 
squabbles  between  Canada  and  the  U.S. 
"This  Is  a  very  stimulating  time  to  be  In  this 
office,"  he  tells  his  Canadian  visitor.  "The 
fact  that, our  business  has  Increased  30  per 
cent,  the  number  of  problems  we  have  Is  no 
surprise  to  anyone  In  the  field.  The  real  sur- 
prise Is  that  there  aren't  more  problems." 

With  that  American  optimism  ringing  In 
his  ears,  the  visitor  says  goodbye  and  heads 
for  the  elevator.  He  waits  there,  looking  a 
bit  worn.  A  middle-aged  State  Department 
employee — not   from   the   Canadian   Desk — 


mistakes  him  for  a  fellow  worker  and  says: 
"It  looks  like  you've  had  enough  for  today, 
too." 

"Yes,"  the  visitor  says,  "and  I  can't  even 
take  the  day  off  tomorrow  and  celebrate 
American  Thanksgiving  with  you.  I'm  Ca- 
nadian." 

"Well,"  the  State  Department  man  says, 
getting  on  the  elevator,  "that's  something 
to  be  thankful  for  right  there." 


LEGAL  AID  IN  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  sixth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  provides 
that  legal  counsel  is  a  right  of  every  citi- 
zen. For  a  long  time,  however,  those  too 
poor  to  afford  counsel  were  denied  this 
right.  This  condition  was  remedied  by 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  cele- 
brated case  of  Gideon  v.  Wainright.  372 
U.S.  35  (1963).  Because  of  this  case,  the 
right  to  counsel  of  aU  citizens,  regardless 
of  their  financial  condition,  was  clearly 
established.  It  thus  became  Incumbent 
upon  society  to  provide  counsel  for  those 
who  could  not  aflford  It  themselves. 

Salutary  as  this  has  been,  there  are 
instances  where  indigents  have  not  had 
the  benefit  of  counsel  dedicated  to  their 
cases.  This  has  been  the  result  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  attorneys  who  have  private 
practices  of  their  own  and  little  time  to 
spend  with  their  indigent  clients.  On  the 
other  extreme  have  been  attorneys  who 
rely  solely  on  these  court  appointments 
for  their  livelihood.  Neither  of  these 
methods  has  been  completely  satisfactory 
to  either  the  attorney  or  to  the  indigent 
client. 

This  same,  troublesome  problem  has 
existed  in  Illinois  up  to  now.  A  new  state- 
wide program,  however,  is  being  launch- 
ed to  provide  full-time  legal  coimsel  to 
handle  indigent  cases.  The  Illinois  Bar 
Association  has  authorized  a  new  system, 
which  will  provide  266  full-time  attor- 
neys to  serve  some  300,000  Indigent 
clients  annually. 

I  congratulate  the  Illinois  Bar  for  tak- 
ing this  responsible  and  much  needed 
step  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  from  the  December  9.  1971, 
Chicago  Tribime  be  printed  in  the 
Record  to  further  explain  the  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  Bar  Plans  Legal  Aid  Drive 
Springfield,  HI..  December  8. — A  statewide 
program  of  legal  assistance  for  about  2  mil- 
lion Indigent  niinolsans  will  be  launched 
next  spring  by  the  Illinois  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  plan,  expected  to  serve  about  300.000 
Illinois  residents  annually  at  a  cost  of  about 
$6.6  million,  was  approved  by  the  associa- 
tion's board  of  governors  In  a  meeting  here 
recently. 

The  first  phase  of  the  program  Is  to 
establish  a  private,  nonprofit  corporation 
empowered  to  obtain  grants  from  both  pub- 
lic and  private  sources. 

central  agency  planned 
Morton  J.  Barnard,  association  president, 
said  that  a  central  agency  for  funding  new 
programs  and  coordinating  existing  ones  will 
give  Illinois  lawyers  a  chance  to  expand  the 
legal  aid  system  here. 

The  main  focus  of  the  plan  Is  toward 
small  communities  where  legal  aid  Is  not 
now  easily  available  to  the  poor,  according 
to  John  P.  Davis  an  EdwardsvlUe  attorney. 


Etaivls  Is  chairman  of  the  association's 
public  services  committee,  which  drafted 
the  plan  and  was  directed  by  the  board  to 
draw  up  Incorporation  papers  for  the  new 
statewide  legal  aid  unit. 

When  completed,  the  new  system  will  em- 
ploy 266  attorneys  who  will  draw  salaries  of 
about  $25,000  a  year.  They  will  be  expected 
to  handle  about  500  cases  each  annually. 

rtJNDS    TO    BE    sought 

The  new  legal  aid  corporation  will  seek 
about  $3.6  million  In  federal,  state,  and  pri- 
vate foundation  funds  to  expand  the  pres- 
ent system.  Now,  legal  aid  programs  in  Cook 
County  and  other  metropolitan  areas  get 
about  $3  million  a  year,  mostly  thru  the 
Offlce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

At  least  150.000  indigent  niinolsans  most- 
ly in  rural  areas,  cannot  obtain  legal  aid 
services,  Davis  said. 

Barnard  said  the  new  state  legal  aid  unit 
will  be  self-controlled,  but  will  not  Interfere 
with  existing  assistance  programs. 

"While  professional  guidance  for  the  pro- 
gram will  come  from  lawyers,  members  of 
the  public  who  are  conversant  with  the 
problems  of  the  poor  will  have  a  voice  in  the 
organization  and  development  of  the  sys- 
tem,'" Barnard  said,  "Laymen  as  well  as 
lawyers  will  serve  on  the  legal  aid  corpora- 
tion's governing  board." 


THE  HANDLING  OF  STOCK 
CERTIFICATES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  knows,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  has 
legislative  responsibility  for  matters  con- 
cerning the  various  aspects  of  the  securi- 
ties Industry.  In  our  exercise  of  this  re- 
sponsibility, we  are  constantly  striving  to 
help  the  industry  improve  its  eflSciency, 
safety,  and  stability — either  through  the 
passage  of  needed  legislation  or  through 
encouraging  one  or  more  segments  of 
the  industry  to  take  steps  on  their  own 
to  foster  these  objectives. 

At  this  time,  our  Securities  Subcom- 
mittee, chaired  by  my  able  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Williams)  is  en- 
gaged in  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
entire  industry  in  the  hope  that  we  will 
be  able  to  improve  our  understanding  of 
that  industry  and  perhaps  ultimately 
make  proposals  or  recommendations  to 
further  improve  it. 

Thus,  we  in  Congress  are  doing  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  assure  the  Ameri- 
can investor  that  he  wUl  continue  to  have 
a  good,  safe,  equitable  marketplace  in 
which  to  invest  his  earnings  and  savings. 

I  am  also  happy  to  report  that  the 
industry  is  likewise  doing  everything  it 
can  to  examine  its  own  shortcomings 
and  strengths,  with  the  view  to  updating 
the  system  and  thereby  make  it  more 
eflBcient  and  healthy.  I  believe  tm  out- 
standing example  of  this  industry  atti- 
tude is  the  work  which  Is  currently  being 
done  by  the  Banking  and  Securities  In- 
dustry Committee. 

As  Senators  probably  remember,  sev- 
eral years  ago  the  industry  experienced 
an  unprecedented  backlog  of  paperwork 
occasioned  by  an  unforeseeable  high 
volimie  of  trading  over  a  protracted 
p>eriod  of  time.  At  one  point,  some  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  this  paperwork 
backlog  alone  endangered  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  industry.  While  this  was 
probably  overstating  the  problem,  it  weis 
still  one  of  serious  concern  and  we  have 
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been  fortunate  that  there  have  been  no 
recurrences. 

The  Banking  and  Securities  Industry 
Committee  has  been  working  steadily  to 
assure  that  the  problem  is  never  again 
allowed  to  occur  in  such  serious  magni- 
tude as  it  did  previously.  During  its  rela- 
tively short  existence,  BASIC  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  of  pulling  the  various 
affected  segments  of  the  industry  to- 
gether in  their  common  effort.  Through 
the  efforts  of  BASIC,  a  number  of  sub- 
stantial, positive  steps  have  been  taken 
to  reduce  the  paperwork  load  on  the 
industry,  thereby  allowing  it  to  handle 
increased  volume  on  the  market  with 
ever-increasing  eflftciency. 

We  have  recently  received  a  quarterly 
progress  report  submitted  by  BASIC 
through  its  chairman,  Mr.  John  M. 
Meyer,  Jr.  This  report  lists  the  impres- 
sive achievements  of  BASIC  and  advises 
us  of  steps  that  are  being  or  will  be  taken 
In  the  near  future. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  applauding  the  outstanding  work  that 
has  been  done  and  is  being  done  by 
BASIC.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  Quarterly 
Progress  Report  of  the  Banking  and 
Securities  Industry  Committee  be  printed 
in  the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Banking  and  Securities 

Industry  Committee, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  January  17,  1972. 
Hon.  John  Spabk&ian, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urhan  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Deah  Mr.  Chairman:  October  1st  last  Mr. 
Herman  Bevls,  Executive  Director,  and  I  as 
Chairman  of  BASIC,  appeared  before  Chair- 
man Williams  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Se- 
curities In  connection  with  its  "Hearings  on 
Problems  Associated  with  the  Handling  of 
Stock  Certificates." 

During  this  hearing  Chairman  Williams 
requested  BASIC  to  make  periodic  reports 
on  a  quarterly  basis.  This  we  gladly  agreed 
to  do  and  the  first  of  such  reports  was  sub- 
mitted to  Senator  Williams  and  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  under  date  of  De- 
cember 30.  1971. 

Knowing  of  your  own  Interest  In  these 
problems,  I  am  talcing  the  liberty  of  enclos- 
ing herewith  a  copy  of  the  report  so  sub- 
mitted. 

With  best  wishes.  I  beg  to  remain. 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  M.  Meter,  Jr.,  Chairman. 

Banking  and  Securities 

Industry  Committee. 
New  York,  N.Y..  December  30. 1971. 
Re  BASIC  Progress  Report — Fourth  Quarter 

1971. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Securities  of  the 
Committee    on    Banking,    Housing,    and 
Urban  Affairs.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Since  October  1,  1971 : 
First.  The  Central  Certificate  Service   (CCS) 
has  Increased  the  number  of  listed  and  un- 
listed Issues  eligible  for  deposit.  Rule  changes 
have  been  proposed   by  the  Stock  Clearing 
Corporation  for  CCS  to  the  SEC  to  expand 
Its  eligible  depositors  to  non-member  orga- 
nizations In  and  outside  of  New  York.  Thus 
It  Is  moving  further  toward  a  Comprehensive 
Securities  Depository  System    (CSDS). 
2.  Inter-Industry  groups  concerned  with 


comprehensive  securities  depositories  have 
been  formed  In  California  and  In  Chicago.  A 
coordinating  committee  of  representatives  of 
these  groups  and  of  BASIC  has  been 
formed — National  Coordinating  Group  for 
Comprehensive  Depositories. 

3a.  Requests  have  been  made  by  BASIC  to 
the  securities  commissioners  of  all  states,  ex- 
cept New  Tork  and  Delaware,  requesting 
them  CO  sponsor  a  proposed  technical  amend- 
ment to  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code 
(UCC)  which  is  necessary  to  permit  broader 
ownership  of  depositories. 

b.  The  amendment  to  the  Code  has  been 
introduced  to  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture for  its  1972  session. 

c.  In  Delaware  the  amendment  to  the  Code 
Is  before  the  state  bar  association  with  expec- 
tation of  approval  and  Introduction  to  the 
state  legislature  In  Its  1972  session. 

4a.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  In- 
troduction and  support  of  an  amendment  to 
the  New  York  State  Estates,  Powers  and 
Trusts  Law  with  respect  to  the  holding  of 
securities  by  fiduciaries  and  by  custodians  for 
fiduciaries.  Introduction  to  the  1972  session 
of  the  New  York  State  Legislature  Is  planned. 

b.  A  copy  of  the  prof)osed  amendment  to 
the  New  York  State  Estates,  Powers  and 
Trusts  Law  has  been  sent  also  to  the  secu- 
rities commissioners  of  all  other  states  re- 
questing them  to  consider  amending  their 
fiduciary  law  so  that  their  fiduciaries  may 
have  direct  Eiccess  to  depositories. 

5.  The  New  York  State  Banking  Board  has 
modified  its  regulations  so  as  to  permit  it  to 
receive  applications  from  "CCS"  and  others 
who  wish  to  incorporate  a  New  York  deposi- 
tory as  a  trust  company  under  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion and  subject  to  Its  examination;  an  ap- 
plication and  other  pertinent  papers  are  now 
being  drafted. 

6.  Discussions  with  the  New  York  State 
Tax  Commissioner  have  t>een  held  as  to  a 
potential  uncertainty  created  by  the  possi- 
ble application  of  the  New  York  State  Trans- 
fer Tax  upon  deposit  of  securities  from  out- 
of-state  with  a  New  York  depository  or  trans- 
fer of  securities  on  the  books  of  the  New 
York  depository.  These  discussions  have  pro- 
duced no  objections  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment or  clarification  of  the  law. 

7.  A  committee  of  communications  experts 
has  been  formed  and  Is  at  work  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  feasibility  of  connecting  exist- 
ing and  planned  wire  networks  In  the  two 
Industries  with  a  depository  system. 

8.  An  eight-man  implementation  group  has 
been  formed  and  is  at  work  to  effect  the 
transition  from  CCS  to  the  ultimate  New 
York  CSDS. 

9.  BASIC  has  agreed  upon  a  solution  for 
the  so-called  COD  DK  problem,  and  has  rec- 
ommended its  adoption. 

10.  BASIC  has  recommended  the  adoption 
of  four  uniform  forms  that  are  the  most 
widely  used  in  processing  securities  trans- 
actions (other  than  brokers'  confirmations). 

On  Friday,  October  1.  1971,  Mr.  Herman 
Bevls,  the  Executive  Director,  and  I  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Banking  and  Securities  Industry 
Committee  (BASIC)  appeared  before  your 
Committee  In  connection  with  "Hearings  on 
Problems  Associated  with  the  Handling  of 
Stock  Certificates.  During  this  hearing  you 
requested  BASIC  to  make  periodic  reports  to 
you  on  a  quarterly  basis  (page  170  of  trans- 
cript). We  gladly  agreed  to  so  do.  This  letter 
is  the  first  of  such  reports. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  that  It  Is  unneces- 
sary to  review  our  written  and  oral  state- 
ments at  the  October  1  hearing,  all  of  which 
are  a  part  of  the  record.  This  report,  then, 
■;7U1  be  an  outline  of  progress  made  and  proj- 
ects undertaken  since  that  date. 

1.    EXPANSION    OF    CCS 

As  you  may  recall,  a  major  objective  of 
CCS  and  of  BASIC  Is  the  expansion  of  the 
present  Central  Certificate  Service,  and  Its 
Incorporation  to  the  end  that  It  become  a 
CSDS.  Another  major  objective  of  BASIC  is 


the  further  development  of  the  user-owned 
depository  concept  on  Interindustry  regional 
lines  so  that  securities  transactions  among 
banks,  brokers  and  other  major  financial  In- 
stitutions can  be  settled  by  book  entry 
through  the  two  existing  depositories  (one 
in  CMlfornia  one  In  New  York)  and  other 
Interconnected  regional  depositories  as 
formed,  all  without  physical  movement  of 
certificates. 

From  October  1  to  date  CCS  has  added,  on 
a  gross  basis.  180  additional  Issues  of  securi- 
ties to  those  previously  eligible  for  deposit, 
thereby  Increasing  the  ntmiber  of  transac- 
tions which  may  be  settled  by  book  entry 
rather  than  by  physical  delivery  of  securities. 
Of  these  180  additions: 

7  were  securities  listed  on  the  NYSE 

44  were  securities  listed  on  the  AMEX 

129  were  securities  traded  over-the-coun- 
ter 

Ten  issues  of  over-the-counter  securities 
are  being  added  each  week  and  additional 
listed  securities  will  be  added  as  conditions 
warrant. 

As  of  December  28,  1971,  the  shares  of  2,572 
different  Issues  were  eligible  for  deposit  and 
over  1  billion  shares  were  on  deposit. 

CCS  is  handling  between  500,000  and  600.- 
000  security  transactions  each  month  by 
book  entry,  all  without  the  movement  of 
physical  certificates. 

In  regard  to  the  expansion  of  CCS  beyond 
state  lines,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has 
submitted  to  the  SEC  proposed  rule  changes 
to  permit  NASD,  regional  stock  exchange 
clearing  corporations,  regional  stock  ex- 
changes, non-member  broker  dealers  and 
out-of-state  banks  to  join  CCS.  Actual  ap- 
plications received  to  date,  exclusive  of  those 
in  the  discussion  stage,  have  been  six  In 
number:  Boston,  Midwest  Pacific  Coast. 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington,  and 
the  National  Stock  Exchanges  and  one  out- 
of-state  bank.  Nine  out-of-state  banks  are 
participating  in  the  CCS  collateral  loan  pro- 
gram as  pledgee  banks. 

2.  national  system  of  regional 
depositories 

BASIC  has  continued  its  eighteen-month 
old  policy  of  holding  monthly  meetings  with 
representatives  from  Boston,  California,  Chi- 
cago, and.  more  recently,  Philadelphia,  con- 
sulting with  them  and  keeping  them  fully 
Informed  of  steps  considered,  planned,  dis- 
carded and  taken. 

In  Chicago  an  Inter-lndustry  group  has 
been  formed  to  focus  promptly  on  the  desir- 
ability and  feasibility  of  creating  a  deposi- 
tory based  on  the  needs  and  desires  of  Its 
area  and  which  could  Interconnect  with  other 
depositories. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Stock  Exchange  Clearing 
Corporation  has  established  a  securities  de- 
pository In  California.  There,  too,  an  Inter- 
industry group  has  been  formed  to  focus  on 
the  expansion  of  its  depository's  services  in 
Its  area  to  provide  substantially  the  same 
services  now  offered  by  CCS  and  to  Inter- 
connect with  other  depositories. 

All  Inter-industry  groups,  namely,  those 
in  California,  Chicago  and  New  York,  are 
planning  to  make  available  the  depository 
facilities  of  each  to  each  other.  Here,  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  depositors  In  any  de- 
pository may  Include  NASD  and  securities 
exchanges  (or  their  clearing  corporations), 
broker/dealers,  banks,  mutual  funds,  insur- 
ance companies,  any  other  responsible  regu- 
lated financial  organization  and  any  other 
responsible  and  properly  organized  deposi- 
tory. 

BASIC  has  participated  in  the  formation 
of  a  nationwide  coordinating  group — Na- 
tional Coordinating  Group  for  Comprehen- 
sive Depositories — for  these  projects.  The 
group  Is  composed  of  two  Inter-lndustry 
members  each  from  California,  Chicago,  New 
York  and  one  from  the  NASD  whose  mem- 
bership Is  countrywide.  Any  other  region  or 
regional  areas  that  desire  to  create  a  deposl- 
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tory  can  be  Included  In  this  group  and  those 
who  wish  to  explore  the  question  may  con- 
sult freely  with  Its  members. 

The  membership  of  the  National  Coordi- 
nating Group  Is  as  follows: 

Chairman:  John  H.  Perkins.  Vice  Chair- 
man. Continental  Illinois  National  Bank, 
Chlc.igo. 

George  R.  Becker,  Chairman,  Midwest 
Stock  Exchange. 

Herman  W.  Bevls,  Executive  Director, 
BASIC. 

Gordon  S.  Macklln,  Jr.,  President,  NASD. 

John  M.  Meyer,  Jr.,  Chairman  BASIC. 

Thomas  P.  Phelan,  President,  Pacific  Coast 
Stock  Exchange. 

Samuel  B.  Stewart,  Senior  Vice  Chairman, 
Bank  of  America. 

While  I  understand  a  letter  from  Mr.  John 
H.  Perkins,  Chairman  of  the  National  Co- 
ordinating Group,  and  a  copy  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  Its  formation  has  been  sent 
to  you,  another  copy  Is  attached  hereto  as 
Exhibit  A. 

The  formation  of  these  groups  evidences 
that  there  Is  almost  no  inter-lndustry  dif- 
ference v/ith  the  proposition  that  a  na- 
tionwide system  of  user-owned,  regional.  In- 
terconnected depositories  is  needed  to  speed 
tlie  accurate  completion  of  securities  tran- 
sactions. 

3.     CHANGES     IN     STATE     UCC     LAWS 

Present  provisions  of  the  UCC  require 
that  all  the  capital  stock  of  a  securities  de- 
pository be  held  by  or  for  a  national  secur- 
ities exchange  or  association  registered  under 
a  statute  of  the  United  States  such  as  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  The  Memo- 
randum of  Understanding  (Exhibit  B)  exe- 
cuted between  the  eleven  Clearing  House 
banks  of  New  York  City,  the  NYSE,  the 
AMEX  and  NASD  contemplates  that  NYSE 
will  sell  a  portion  of  its  present  100  percent 
ownership  of  CCS  to  a  newly  Incorporated 
depository  partially  owned  by  user  banks 
and   other   regulated   financial    institutions. 

To  accomplish  this  Important  step,  a  sec- 
tion of  the  UCC  must  be  amended  to  per- 
mit capital  stock  of  a  securities  depository 
to  be  held,  in  addition  to  present  eligible 
owners,  by  "persons  (other  than  individuals) 
each  of  whom  (!)  is  subject  to  supervision 
or  regulation  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
federal  or  state  banking  laws  or  state  In- 
surance laws,  cr  (1! )  Is  a  broker  or  dealer  or 
Investment  company  registered  under  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  cr  the  in- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940  .  .  ." 

This  proposed  technical  amendment  to  the 
UCC  has  been  discussed  with  the  Permanent 
Editorial  Board  for  the  UCC  sponsored  by 
tlie  American  Law  Institute,  with  the  Con- 
ference o(.  Commissioners  oxa  Uniform  State 
Laws  arid  with  Counsel  for  the  Board,  as  well 
as  with  representative  counsel  in  other  states. 
Sympathetic  Interest  has  been  expressed  and 
no  objections  have  been  raised  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment  as   now  drafted. 

Securities  commissioners,  or  persons  in 
equivalent  capacities  with  other  titles.  In  all 
fifty  states  have  been  asked  by  letter  to  ar- 
range the  Introduction  of  the  amendment 
In  their  respective  states  in  1972;  and  all 
such  persons  have  been  contacted  by  tele- 
phone one  or  mere  times. 

The  responses  to  date  have  been  encourag- 
ing as  evidenced  by  the  following  report: 

report:  status  of  uniform  code  revisions 

Securities  administrators  of  all  fifty  states 
liave  been  contacted.  Preliminary  reaction  is 
favorable;  no  preliminary  reactions  unfavor- 
able to  a  user-owned  comprehensive  deposi- 
tory system  to  date. 

The  present  score  of  the  reactions  of  se- 
curities administrators  of  the  fifty  states 
breaks  down  Into  the  following  categories: 

1.  One  state  has  introduced  the  legislation. 
I.e.,  New  York. 

2.  Eighteen  favor  and  presently  expect  to 
arrange  Introduction  of  the  legislation.  This 
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group  Includes  Indiana,  Maine,  New  Jersey. 
Ohio  and  Texas.  I  have  previously  commented 
on  Delaware  in  paragraph  3c  of  the  Summary. 

3.  Five  favor  but  feel  they  cannot  intro- 
duce the  legislation  and  have  referred  us  to 
others  who  may  do  so. 

4.  Six  favor  but  feel  they  cannot  intro- 
duce legislation  and  suggest  we  find  some- 
one to  so  do.  This  group  includes  Connecticut 
and  Missouri. 

5.  Three  states  are  revising  their  own  se- 
curities laws  and  will  Include  this  in  their 
bills,  I.e.,  Hawaii,  Minnesota  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

6.  Seventeen,  Including  eight  key  states, 
have  the  legislation  under  consideration. 
These  seventeen  break  down  as  follows: 

(a)  Five  seem  to  be  favorable  and  are 
checking  with  others. 

(b)  One  commissioner  has  received  the 
material  and  forwarded  it  to  a  legislator 
without  comment. 

(c)  One  commissioner  has  not  been  avail- 
able and  so  can't  make  any  conament. 

(d)  Ten  are  taking  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration and  made  no  comment. 

The  total  of  the  above  Is  fifty  states.  Of 
the  total,  forty  presumably  can  take  action 
In  1972;  ten  have  no  meetings  of  their  leg- 
islature In  1972.  These  latter  ten  states  in- 
clude Minnesota  and  Nevada. 

In  New  York,  and  certain  other  key  states, 
BASIC  members  or  legal  counsel  are  ar- 
ranging for  Introduction  of  and  follow-up  on 
the  amendment. 

4A.    CHANCES   IN   STATE   FIDUCIARY    LAWS 

Amendments  will  be  necessary  to  the  es- 
tates, powers  or  trusts  laws  of  most  states  to 
enable  fiduciaries  to  deposit  securities  1  i  a 
depository. 

The  necessary  amendments  have  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Surrogates'  Association  and  with  mem- 
bers of  the  trust  committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Bankers  Association,  who  in  turn  have 
discussed  the  question  with  tneir  respective 
Surrogates.  The  changes  to  the  law  were  well 
received;  there  was  no  opposition  and  no 
proposed  changes. 

Amending  legislation  will  be  Introduced 
in  the  New  York  State  Legislature  January 
next. 

In  contrast  to  the  UCC,  which  Is  applica- 
ble In  all  states  (except  Louisiana,  but  where 
certain  relevant  provisions  of  the  Code  have 
been  adopted),  the  fiduciary  laws  vary  from 
state  to  state.  Such  legislation,  while  desira- 
ble at  an  early  date  in  several  key  states.  Is 
not  essential  to  the  prompt  passage  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Code.  Never- 
theless, as  an  example  or  even  as  a  possible 
guide,  we  have  sent  to  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association  and  to  the  appropriate  peo- 
ple in  all  states  a  copy  of  the  material  that 
is  being  used  in  New  York  to  amend  the 
fiduciary  law  as  well  as  material  on  the 
Code  as  shown  in  Exhibit  C. 

Exhibit  C  attached  Includes: 

1.  Copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  the  securities 
commissioners  In  each  of  the  fifty  states 
(other  than  New  York  and  Delaware,  for 
which  separate  communications  were  pre- 
pared) as  to  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Uniform  Code  and  as  to  the  New  York  State 
Estates,  Powers  and  Trust  Law  with: 

(a)  An  accompanying  memorandum  In 
support  of  the  proposal  to  amend  the  Uni- 
form Code  which  memorandum  Includes  the 
text  of  a  bill  to  be  submitted  to  the  legis- 
latures of  all  fifty  states.  (Forty  states  in 
1972,  ten  states  In  1973.) 

(b)  The  text  of  a  bill  to  be  submitted  to 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  (1972)  to 
amend  the  Estates,  Powers  and  Trusts  Law. 

5.    DEPOSITORY    AS    A    TRUST   COMPANY 

As  Stated  on  October  1  before  your  Com- 
mittee, it  has  been  and  is  the  Intent  to  In- 
corporate CCS  and  then  CSDS  under  the 
Banking  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  By 


action  of  the  New  York  SUte  Banking  Board 
on  November  3.  1971.  a  New  York  depository 
Is  now  eligible  to  apply  for  a  New  York  State 
charter  as  a  trust  company,  bringing  It  under 
the  regulatory  supervision  and  examination 
of  the  New  York  State  Superintendent  of 
Banks.  The  New  York  depository,  CCS.  ex- 
pects to  apply  for  such  a  charter;  the  form 
of  charter,  articles  of  incorporation,  by-laws 
and  application  to  the  New  York  State  Bank- 
ing Department  are  being  drafted. 

Studies  and  estimates  made  by  BASIC  in- 
dicate that  approximately  60  percent  of  the 
securities  deposited  for  custody  In  the  New 
York  depository  by  banks,  brokers  and 
dealers  would  be  in  behalf  of  banks.  As  to 
book  entries  caused  by  securities  transac- 
tions, the  proportions  of  such  entries  by 
brokers /dealers  would  be  greater  than  by 
banks.  We  do  not  have  figures  presently 
available  as  to  the  amount  of  securities  that 
might  be  deposited  by  insurance  companies 
or  mutual  funds. 

Banks'  holdings  of  securities  are  primarily 
for  account  of  others:  banks  hold  as  a 
fiduciary;  as  a  custodian  for  fiduciaries:  and 
as  a  custodian.  Banks,  as  is  well  known,  are 
subject  to  regulation  and  examination  by 
one  or  more  authorities,  i.e.  state  banking 
authorities.  Federal  Reserve.  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency.  FDIC.  Those  who  appoint 
banks  as  custodians  and  as  fiduciaries  are 
aware  of  a  bank's  responsibilities  in  this  area 
aid  cf  ti^e  regulation  and  examinations  to 
which  they  are  subject.  So  when  banks  con- 
template the  transfer  of  the  physical  cus- 
tody of  securities,  presently  held  by  them. 
from  their  own  vaults  (where  safekeeping 
procedures  are  subject  to  examinations  by 
bank  regulatory  authorities,  by  the  bank's 
Internal  auditors  and  by  the  bank's  outside 
independent  accountants)  to  those  of  an- 
other entity,  they  understandably  feel  they 
should  assume  a  share  In  the  management, 
aadit  and  operations  of  that  entity  and  in- 
deed that  it  Is  highly  desirable  that  several 
functions  of  the  depository  should  be  sub- 
ject to  that  regulatory  oversight  now  pro- 
vided by  present  bank  regulatory  procedures. 
Thus,  as  may  be  noted  above  and  from  Ex- 
hibit B,  the  eleven  New  York  Clearing  House 
banks,  the  NYSE,  AMEX  and  NASD  have 
indicated  In  the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing their  Intention  to  Incorporate  CCS 
and  CSDS  under  the  Banking  Law  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  is  felt  that  Insurance 
companies  and  mutual  funds  would  view  the 
matter  In  a  similar  light. 

6.    NEW    YORK    STATE    TRANSFER    TAX    QUESTIONS 

You  are  aware  of  a  potential  uncertainty 
created  by  the  possible  application  of  the 
New  York  State  Transfer  Tax  upon  deposit 
of  securities  from  out-of-state  with  a  New 
York  depository,  or  transfer  of  securities  on 
the  books  of  a  New  York  depository  even 
though  the  purchase  and  sale  took  place  out- 
side of  New  York  State.  Discussions  on  this 
point  have  Ijeen  held  with  the  New  York 
State  Tax  Commissioner  by  representatives  of 
BASIC  and  CCS  and  at  a  later  date  by  rep- 
resentatives of  CCS  and  of  a  Boston"  bank 
acting  as  custodian  for  seversil  mutual  funds. 
(On  December  14.  1971.  mutual  funds  were 
enabled  to  deposit  securities  in  a  depository.! 
These  discussions  with  the  New  York  State 
Tax  CJommissioner  have  produced  no  objec- 
tions to  proposed  amendments  or  clarifica- 
tions of  the  law  to  exempt  from  transfer  tax 
transactions  not  now  taxable,  even  if  they 
involve  deposits  or  transactions  recorded  in 
a  New  York  depository.  An  amendment  will 
be  submitted  to  the  New  York  State  legisla- 
ture January  next;  this  amendment  would 
produce  no  known  reduction  in  transfer  taxes 
to  New  York  State. 

7.   COMMUNICATIONS   TECHNOLOGY 

At  the  present  time,  instructions  and  other 
communications  to  CCS  are.  with  one  ex- 
ception, by  the  printed  or  written  word.  In 
the  early  stages,  this  will  probably  be  true 
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of  all  comprehensive  securities  depositories. 
However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  communi- 
cations between  depositories,  and  between 
each  depository  and  Its  depositors,  should  be 
based  upon  modern,  fast  communication 
technology. 

A  communications  study  group  has  been 
appointed  by  BASIC,  consisting  of  one  com- 
munications expert  each  from  AMEX,  NASD, 
NYSE,  and  three  New  York  banks.  The 
charge  to  this  group  is  to  explore  the  con- 
cept and  feasibility  of  connecting  deposi- 
tories with  existing  and  planned  wire  net- 
works In  the  banking  and  securities  indus- 
tries. 

8.    NYCSDS    IMPLEMENTATION    GROUP 

Many  steps  will  have  to  be  taken,  and 
problems  solved,  to  effect  the  transition  from 
CCS,  at  present  an  Integral  part  of  NYSE's 
operations,  to  CSDS  as  an  Independent  de- 
pository corporation,  owned  and  managed  by 
a  number  and  variety  of  users. 

To  study  and  recommend  solutions  to 
these  transitional  problems,  an  Implementa- 
tion group  of  eight  has  been  appointed. 
These  people  have  been  detached  from  NYE 
(three).  AMEX  (one),  three  New  York  banks 
(one  each),  and  BASIC'S  Task  Force  (one). 
They  started  full  time  work  on  October  15. 

'  9.  COD  dk's 

BASIC'S  Task  Force  has  been  working  on 
the  very  complex  problem  of  DK's  of  COD 
securities  deliveries  for  well  more  than  a 
year.  A  discussion  paper  containing  elements 
of  a  possible  solution  was  distributed  under 
date  of  December  1,  1970   (Exhibit  D). 

In  March,  1971,  BASIC  recommended  the 
adoption  of  that  portion  of  the  solution  In 
the  December  paper  which  had  to  do  with 
speeding  up  communications  In  the  broker- 
COD  customer-agent  bank  chain.  At  the 
same  time,  BASIC  requested  its  Task  Force 
to  undertake  an  extensive  fact-gathering 
program  to  attempt  to  pinpoint  more  de- 
finitively the  contributors  to,  and  reasons 
for,  DK's.  The  Task  Force  completed  this  re- 
search in  December. 

At  its  December  22,  1971,  meeting.  BASIC 
reviewed  the  research  report  of  the  Task 
Force  and  adopted  the  recommended  solu- 
tion therein  to  the  COD  DK  problem  (Ex- 
hibit E).  Some  elements  of  the  solution  will 
require  regtilatory  action  by  the  PRB,  the 
SEC.  or  both.  These  agencies  have  been  ap- 
prised of  the  problem,  and  BASIC'S  recom- 
mendations are  being  forwarded  to  them  for 
appropriate  action. 

10.   tTNIFORM   FORMS 

Also  for  more  than  a  year,  four  widely  used 
forms  ( forms  for  Transfer  Instructions,  Deliv- 
ery Ticket.  Comparisons  and  Reclamations) 
used  in  processing  securities  transactions 
have  been  under  study  from  the  standpoint 
of  making  them  uniform.  This  fact  finding 
effort  culminated  In  the  Issuance  of  a  paper 
dated  September  1.  1971,  containing  proposed 
uniform  forms  and  a  request  for  comments 
thereon  (Exhibit  F) . 

The  proposed  forms  were  revised  to  Incor- 
{xsrate  as  many  as  possible  of  the  suggestions 
contained  In  some  150  letters  of  comment 
that  were  received.  A  report,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  universal  use  of  the  revised 
uniform  forms  be  made  mandatory  by  speci- 
fied dates,  was  reviewed  by  BASIC  on  De- 
cember 22  (Exhibit  G).  The  recommenda- 
tion was  adopted  and  will  be  forwEirded  to 
the  NASD,  NYSE.  AMEX  and  the  New  York 
Clearing  House  Association  for  Implementa- 
tion by  them  as  to  their  respective  members. 

In  closing.  I  would  urge  yoiu-  Committee 
to  encourage  prompt  Implementation  of  in- 
terconnected regional  depositories,  user- 
owned  and  operated.  Your  support  for  this 
program  could  accelerate  it. 

If  you  have  no  objection,  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  this  letter  and  its  attachments  made 
a  part  of  the  record.  I  enclose  two  copies 
thereof  and  to  save  your  staff  the  trouble,  I 
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have  sent  two  copies  to  each  member  of  your 
Committee. 

Should  you  wish  to  discuss  any  part  of  this 
report,  Mr.  Bevls  and  I  would  welcome  the 
opportunity   to   do  so   at   your  convenience. 
I  beg  to  remain, 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  M.  Myers,  Jr. 


NEW  ERA  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  Novem- 
ber of  1971, 1  cosponsored  Senator  Cook's 
resolution  calling  for  a  declaration  of 
rights  for  the  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped.  At  that  time.  I  deplored 
the  injustices  which  many  of  the  handi- 
capped in  this  Nation  face,  the  unequal 
job  opportimities,  the  lack  of  adequate 
job  training  or  education  to  become  self- 
sufficient,  and  exclusion  from  community 
participation.  While  that  resolution  did 
not  purport  to  solve  the  problems  which 
plague  our  handicapped,  it  was  an  at- 
tempt to  draw  attention  to  their  plight 
and  to  encourage  the  solution  of  their 
problems. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  draw  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  Dlinois' 
fine  efforts  to  insure  equitable  treatment 
of  the  handicapped.  In  December  1970, 
Illinois  voters  approved  a  new  constitu- 
tion for  their  State.  In  large  part  due  to 
the  efforts  of  Governor  Ogilvie  and  his 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  this  constitution  con- 
tained a  new  section  in  the  bill  of  rights 
specifically  prohibiting  discrimination 
against  the  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped.  This  new  section  19  guar- 
antees the  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped  throughout  the  State  the 
right  to  active  participation  in  the  social 
and  economic  life  of  the  State,  the  right 
to  engage  in  rewarding  employment,  and 
the  right  to  obtain  housing  accommoda- 
tions of  their  choice.  Illinois  is  the  first 
State  to  specifically  include  mention  of 
the  handicapped  in  its  bill  of  rights. 

To  implement  this  new  section  of  the 
constitution,  which  became  effective  in 
July  1971.  four  State  bills  were  promptly 
drafted.  These  bills  stated  that  an  in- 
dividuals  mental  or  physical  disability 
could  not  disqualify  him  from  seeking 
employment  or  housing.  On  August  23, 
1971,  these  bills  were  signed  into  law  and 
Illinois  now  leads  the  Nation  in  provid- 
ing equal  employment  and  housing  op- 
portunities for  the  handicapped. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  Illinois'  fine 
leadership  in  guaranteeing  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  the  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped.  It  is  my  hope  that  other 
States  will  follow  this  fine  example  anc' 
that  all  the  handicapped  will  be  assured 
the  basic  rights  which  more  fortunate 
Americans  enjoy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle describing  Illinois'  constitutional  pro- 
visions for  the  handicapped  and  the  text 
of  Governor  Ogilvie's  speech  upon  sign- 
ing Illinois'  landmark  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

New  CoNSTmrriON  Opens  Opportunities  for 
Disabled 
When  the  new  IlUnois  State  Constitution 
goes  Into  effect  on  July  1,  1971,  physically  and 


mentally  disabled  persons  throughout  Iiii- 
nols  will  have  greater  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment  by  virtue  of  Section  19  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  Article. 

Although  the  laws  in  most  states  forbid 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed 
ancestry  and  sex,  this  Is  the  first  time  that 
any  state  has  specifically  Included  physically 
and  mentally  disabled  citizens  in  Its  constl- 
tutlon. 

Article  I.  the  Bill  of  Rights;  Section  19, 
states:  "No  discrimination  against  the  hand- 
icapped. All  persons  with  a  physical  or 
mental  handicap  shall  be  free  from  discrim- 
ination in  the  sale  or  rental  of  property  and 
shall  be  free  from  discrimination  unrelated 
to  ability  in  the  hiring  and  promotion  prac- 
tices of  any  employer." 

Credit  for  inclusion  of  Section  19  in  the 
constitution  must  be  given  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  a  large  coalition  of  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations,  and  many  disabled  per- 
sons, devoted  to  achieving  full  equality  and 
due  process  of  law  for  all  disabled  citizens  In 
Illinois.  The  Illinois  Governor's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped  had  an 
important  role  In  this  effort:  that  of  provid- 
ing leadership  throughout  this  long  endeavor. 
Opponents  of  Section  19  were  numerous, 
arguing  that  the  mentally  handicapped 
should  not  be  Included  in  this  section;  that 
the  point  was  too  controversial.  The  Gover- 
nor's Committee  replied  that  mentally  re- 
tarded and  restored  persons  had  proven  their 
worth,  that  the  point  was  past  consideration 
and  should  be  included  on  moral  and  eco- 
nomic grounds. 

Another  argument  against  Section  19  was 
that  special  interest  groups  should  not  be 
enumerated  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  Article; 
that  the  constitution  should  be  less  cluttered 
to  reduce  confusion. 

Then  opponents  suggested  that  Section  19, 
being  new  and  controversial,  should  be  sub- 
mitted for  voter  approval  as  a  separate  sec- 
tion, rather  than  as  a  part  of  the  main  body 
of  the  document. 

The  Governor's  Committee  vigorously  op- 
posed this  suggestion,  pointing  out  that  this 
would  degrade  one  million  disabled  resi- 
dents In  nilnois  by  Insisting  that  only  their 
"able-bodied"  fellow-cltlzens  and  taxpayers 
should  have  the  right  to  determine  their 
constitutional  future. 

At  the  first  reading  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion by  the  entire  delegate  body  In  June, 
1970,  the  section  on  the  handicapped  was 
defeated  by  a  90-6  vote  of  the  delegation, 
after  having  been  supported  for  Inclusion  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights  Committee.  This  defeat 
was  received  with  a  renewed  determination 
by  proponents  of  Section  19. 

A  second  reading  took  place  in  July,  1970. 
This  time  the  delegates  voted  to  include 
Section  19  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  but,  by  a 
vote  of  50-48.  placed  the  section  Into  a  spe- 
cial category  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  general 
citizenry  as  a  separate  section. 

This  separate  status,  being  more  difficult 
to  pass  and  reflecting  old  prejudices,  was 
unacceptable  to  the  Governor's  Committee 
and  the  other  coalition  members.  A  vigorous 
campaign  of  letters,  telephone  calls,  tele- 
grams and  personal  visits  to  delegates  was 
pursued.  Newspapers,  radio  and  TV  were 
pushed  hard  to  support  Section  19. 

The  third  reading  of  the  ne.v  constitution 
was  h3ld  on  Augu.st  24.  1970.  During  the  day's 
prceedings.  the  Old  State  Capitol  gallery 
was  crowded  with  disabled  persons,  relatives. 
frie:ids  and  workers  in  rehabilitation  and 
plac?inenr.  Moreover,  at  th?  request  of  the 
Gcie.n:r's  Committee,  the  Convention  dele- 
gates suspe-.ided  the  rules  to  permit  15  per- 
sons in  wheelchairs  to  view  the  days  events 
from  the  flacr.  It  was  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Constitutional  Conventions  in 
Illiiols  that  persons  other  than  delegates 
were  permitted  on  the  Convention  fiocr. 

At  6  p.m.,  after  10  hours  of  parliamentary 
niaaeuverlng.   Section    19   was   reinstated  in 
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the  main  body  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  Article 
of  the  Constitution  by  the  astounding  vote 
of  105-0,  the  most  dramatic  reversal  In  the 
history  of  constitutional  deliberations  In 
Illinois. 

Then  followed  three  months  of  concen- 
trated promotion  by  Governor  Ogilvie,  the 
members  and  staff  of  the  Governor's  Com- 
mittee, and  the  coalition,  to  build  voter  sup- 
port for  the  new  Constitution. 

The  Illinois  Governor's  Committee  is 
proud  of  the  part  it  was  privileged  to  play 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  is  con- 
fident that  enactment  of  Section  19  will  open 
many  more  doors  to  employment  for  handi- 
capped persons  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 


"New   Era   for   Handicapped" 
memorable  day  for  the  tens 


Ogilvie: 

This  Is  a  memorable  day  for  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  handicapped  citizens  who  have 
never  shared  fully  in  the  opportunities  of 
life  in  Illinois. 

In  signing  these  bills,  we  are  culminating 
years  of  dedication  and  effort  by  hundreds  of 
people — many  of  whom  are  with  us  here 
today.  We  are  putting  the  capstone  on  a 
campaign  filled  with  frustrations — but  never 
Without  hope. 

it  is  entirely  appropriate  that  so  many  who 
helped  make  this  day  possible  are  able  to  join 
us  on  this  occasion. 

In  the  first  Instance,  of  course,  there  are 
the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  who 
responded  to  an  urgent  need.  And  in  passing 
this  far-reaching  legislation,  they  established 
a  precedent  for  the  entire  nation. 

In  this  context,  I  would  have  to  single 
out  Representative  Bob  Juckett,  who  spon- 
sored these  bills  and  fought  for  them  in  the 
House,  and  Senator  Thomas  Hynes,  who 
guided  them  successfully  through  the  Senate. 
To  put  It  bluntly,  we  would  not  be  here 
today  If  It  weren't  for  these  men  and  their 
colleagues — from  both  parties — who  united 
in  a  common  commitment  to  the  future  of 
our  handicapped  citizens. 

Nor  should  we  forget  the  delegates  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  who  gave  to  the 
rights  of  the  handicapped  the  same  sanction 
of  constitutional  protection  given  to  all  our 
civil  rights,  and  the  voters  who  ratified  that 
wise  decision. 
With  these  bills,  we  are  saying  to  them: 
The  day  of  ignorance  is  past.  We  are  ready 
to  guarantee  you  the  same  opportunity  for 
a  decent  life  given  to  every  other  citizen  of 
this  state. 

In  housing.  In  jobs,  in  education  and  other 
pursuits,  the  handicapped  of  Illinois  will  no 
longer  classify  as  the  forgotten  citizen. 

There  are  the  dozens  of  organizations  and 
agencies — both  public  and  private — which 
have  made  the  handicapped  their  special  con- 
cern, and  who  united  In  an  Impres-^:  e  coali- 
tion, known  as  PAR,  which  workeci  with  sin- 
gle-minded determination  to  make  this  day 
a  reality. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  there  are  the 
handicapped  themselves — thousands  of  men- 
tally and  physically  disabled  persons  who 
have  proven  by  their  example,  day  In  and 
day  out.  that  they  can  lead  full  and  produc- 
tive lives  In  a  society  which  has  for  too  long 
Ignored  their  plight. 

You  have  suffered  Injustice  and  Inequity, 
and  against  Incredible  odds,  you  have  won 
the  fight  for  strong  measures  of  historic 
significance. 

Yet.  a  sense  of  perspective  Is  in  order  on 
this  happy  occasion. 

However  Important  these  bills  may  be.  we 
must  recognize  that  the  fight  for  equal  op- 
portunities Is  far  from  over. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  completed  one  vital 
phase  of  the  battle.  But  the  longer,  and  more 
difficult,  fight  lies  ahead— the  battle  which 
must  take  place  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men. 

Discrimination — for  whatever  reason — 
works  In  subtle  and  pernicious  ways,  often 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  firm  hand  and  plain 
language  of  the  law. 


Only  a  continuing  effort  by  each  of  you 
who  have  made  this  day  possible  will  bring 
about  that  most  awaited  day  of  all — the  day 
when  men  no  longer  Judge  their  fellows  on 
the  Irrational  basis  of  race,  or  national  origin, 
or  condition  of  birth,  or  physical  or  mental 
handicap. 

I.  for  one,  don't  doubt  that  we  will  achieve 
that  goal.  Remember,  It  was  not  so  long  ago 
that  the  bills  we  are  signing  today  were  con- 
sidered a  pipe  dream. 

The  same  fletermination  and  persistence 
which  made  these  bills — and  this  noble  con- 
cept— a  reality  In  our  lUincis  law  books,  can 
also  make  it  a  reality  in  the  minds  of  our 
fellow  citizens. 

I  endorse  this  act,  and  congratulate  all  of 
you  who  worked  so  hard  for  its  passage. 

And  now,  I  would  like  to  Invite  the  spon- 
sors of  the  bills  to  join  me  while  I  make  them 
the  law  of  Illinois,  and  we  enter  a  new  era 
of  promise  for  the  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped  citizens  of  our  state. 


REPRESENTATIVE  W.  R. 
HULL  RETIRES 


"BILL" 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  17,  1972,  Congressman  W,  R. 
"Bill"  Hull  announced  that  he  would 
not  seek  reelection  in  the  Sixth  District 
of  Missouri. 

For  18  years  Congressman  Hull  has 
served  his  constituents  and  all  the  citi- 
zens of  Missouri  with  distinction,  both 
on  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  in  his  many  other  endeavors  as 
their  Representative.  As  a  long-respected 
Member  of  the  House  with  many  friends 
in  the  Senate,  his  absence  will  be  felt 
strongly  here  in  Washington.  As  his  good 
friend  and  colleague  I  join  with  the  many 
others  who  wish  him  all  the  best  health 
and  happiness  when  he  returns  to  his 
home  in  Weston.  Mo. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  St.  Joseph 
News-Press  of  January  18.  1972.  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hull  Steps  Aside 
Undefeated  and  still  champion! 
That  is  how  Congressman  William  R.  Hull 
is  retiring  from  Congress  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  Elected  for  nine  consecutive  two-year 
terms.  Congressman  Hull  has  served  longer 
in  Congress  than  any  other  person  from  the 
Northwest  Missouri  dlstr.ct. 

Being  a  congressman,  particularly  for  a 
district  of  such  diverse  Interests  as  the  6th, 
Is  an  extremely  difficult  task.  A  good  con- 
gressman must  be  not  only  a  hard  worker 
and  a  knowledgeable  man,  but  also  one  with 
an  acute  sense  of  public  relations  and  the 
ability  to  listen  and  smile  pleasantly  In  the 
face  of  undeserved  criticism,  often  abuse. 

The  tasks  to  which  Congressman  Hull  has 
set  his  Intellect  and  action  in  the  past  17 
years  mount  into  the  thousands.  Many  of 
them  have  been  major.  They  have  been  proj- 
ects and  issues  vitally  affecting  many,  if  not 
all,  sectors  of  the  sprawling  district.  He  has 
given  them  his  full  attention. 

True,  he  has  met  obstacles,  some  of  them 
highly  formidable.  True,  he  also  has  achieved 
results,  notably  In  the  field  of  flood  control 
projects.  Some  of  the  projects  for  which  he 
has  labored  have  been  long  range  ones,  proj- 
ects that  possibly  will  not  come  into  comple- 
tion for  years  to  come.  But  the  groimdwork 
has  been  laid.  Patience  is  needed.  The  con- 
gressman must  have  it;  his  constituents 
should. 

Many  people  expect  a  congressman  to  ac- 
complish things  with  rapidity.  But  govern- 
ment doesn't  work  that  way.  Particularly  it 


doesn't  work  that  way  in  Washington  at  the 
legislative  level.  A  House  member  is  im- 
portant, but  not  to  be  forgotten  is  that  there 
are  435  of  them,  plus  100  senators,  and  they 
all  cannot  secure  exactly  what  they  want. 
Defeats  of  goals  are  part  of  the  political 
game. 

Affable  by  nature  and  with  a  politician's 
knack  of  remembering  faces,  names,  and 
momentuous  events.  Congressman  Hull  has 
been  a  courteous  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district  in  the  nations  capital.  His 
constituents  have  found  him  to  be  a  man 
who  answers  his  mail,  a  man  who  tries  to  get 
things  done  for  him  if  at  all  reasonable  and 
possible. 

In  the  autumn  of  life  at  65,  Congressman 
Hull  should  have  many  fine  years  ahead. 
All  of  us  will  hope  he  enjoys  them,  that  his 
retirement  gives  him  as  much  pleasure  as 
he  hopes.  He  deserves  credit  for  what  he  has 
accomplished,  and  the  rest  and  leisure  to 
which  those  who  have  worked  In  behalf  of 
their  people  are  entitled. 


MILWAUKEE  MAYOR  MAIER  CRIT- 
ICIZES BUDGET  PRIORITIES — 
CITIES  SHORTCHANGED  AGAIN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  ablest  mayor's  in  the  country  today 
is  Mayor  Heni-y  Maier  of  Milwaukee.  He 
has  distinguished  himself  not  only  as  the 
mayor  of  Milwaukee  but  as  president  of 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Mayor  Maier  is  also  one  of  the  ablest 
analysts  of  the  Federal  budget.  In  spite 
of  appearances  he  has  found  that  the  ' 
President's  new  budget  reduces  major 
urban  programs  by  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  in  the  new  fiscal  year. 

While  defense,  space  shuttles,  and  mili- 
tary research  are  going  up.  funds  for 
public  housing,  rent  subsistence,  water 
and  sewer  grants,  and  aid  to  the  urban 
poor  are  going  down. 

The  President  has  reordered  priorities. 
But  has  reordered  them  by  shoveling 
more  to  the  military  and  less  to  the  cities. 
It  is  a  program  which  benefits  the  haves 
and  starves  the  have-nots. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Wednesday.  January  26  in 
which  Mayor  Maier's  superb  analysis  is 
reported,  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mayors  Say  Nixon  s  Budget  Will  Cut  Ur- 
ban  Aid  by  $765  Million 
(By  John  Herbers) 
Washington. — The  nation's  big-city  May- 
ors   asserted    today    that    President    Nixon's 
budget  would  reduce  major  urban  programs 
by  $765-mllllon  In  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1. 

The  reduction,  the  Mayors  said  In  a  state- 
ment, would  almost  wipe  out  additional  aid 
promised  to  the  cities  in  President  Nixon's 
proposed  revenue-sharing  plan  for  the  states 
and  local  governments. 

The  Mayor's  analysis  of  the  new  Federal 
budget  was  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  40- 
member  executive  committee  of  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors.  Mayor  Henry 
W.  Maier  of  Milwaukee,  the  new  president 
of  the  conference,  which  speaks  for  Mayors 
of  the  major  cities,  summarized  the  conclu- 
sions at  a  news  conference. 

The  charge  that  the  cities  are  being  short- 
changed by  the  Federal  Government  Is  an  old 
one.  But  this  year  there  seemed  to  be  a 
kind  of  finality  about  the  complaint  as  the 
Mayors  saw  Federal  funds  once  channeled 
in   to   the   war  in   Vietnam   going   for  new 
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defense  outlays,  space  exploration  and  re- 
search with  virtually  no  new  promises  to  the 
central  cities. 

Mayor  Maler.  who  for  a  decade  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  effort  to  obtain  more  Fed- 
eral money  for  cities,  began  by  saying  that 
the  budget  presented  to  Congress  yesterday 
"presents  a  picture  of  both  hope  and  de- 
spair." The  hope,  he  said,  is  in  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  revenue  sharing,  but  most  of 
his  statement  centered  on  what  he  called 
the  despair. 

DOWNGRADING   ALLEXIEO 

"We  are  dismayed  by  the  proposed  cut  of 
$765-milllon  in  several  major  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment," he  said.  "These  cuts  affect  cities  In 
areas  dealing  with  their  efforts  to  [rehabili- 
tate) thetr  slums  and  older  neighborhoods. 
This  Is  a  Federal  downgrading  of  a  high  city 
priority." 

Much  of  the  reduction  referred  tc  was  not 
apparent  In  the  budget,  which  showed  the 
bulk  of  the  programs  continuing  at  about  the 
same  level  as  that  for  this  year.  But  Mr. 
Maler  said  that,  in  a  number  of  categories, 
the  Nixon  Administration  was  not  spending 
all  aopropriated  for  this  year  but  carry- 
ing the  amounts  forward  for  spending  next 
year. 

"While  the  Administration  sets  forth  full, 
12-monr.h  budgets  for  each  of  these  vital 
programs,  the  funding  levels  proposed  con- 
stitute a  marked  drop  from  the  levels  ap- 
proved by  Congress  for  the  current  fiscal 
year."  Mr.  Maler  said. 

"The  actual  appropriation  available  in  fis- 
cal 1972  for  urban  renewal,  water  and  sewer, 
open  space,  public  housing  and  rental  assist- 
ance for  apartments  is  $2.4-billion.  while  the 
Administration's  proposed  level  for  fiscal  1973 
Is  only  $1.655-blllion — a  $765-mUlion  reduc- 
tion in  effort." 

The  main  item  Involved  Is  urban  renewal, 
for  which  Congress  appropriated  $1.46-bil- 
Uon  this  year.  But  the  Administration  Is  re- 
serving S.SOO-million  of  this  to  pay  for  re- 
locating families  under  a  new  law  that  re- 
quires the  Federal  Government  to  pay  the 
full  cost  of  moving  families  whose  homes 
were  taken  by  renewal  projects  begun  before 
Jan.  2.  1971. 

Although  urban  renewal  has  been  paying 
relocation  costs  since  1956.  the  Mayors  said 
they  did  not  believe  the  costs  would  run  that 
high  and  they  objected  to  the  amount  being 
carried  forward  into  next  year,  constituting 
half  of  the  budgeted  amount  of  $l-bllllon. 

The  Administration  is  promising  to  add 
$490-mllllon  to  the  urban  programs  if  Con- 
gress enacts  the  President's  proposal  of 
lumping  them  together  imder  a  bloc  grant. 
But  the  Mayors  said  there  was  no  assurance 
that  this  would  be  done.  In  any  event,  they 
said,  the  amount  would  still  not  offset  what 
they  see  as  a  loss  of  $765-milllon. 

Under  his  general  revenue-sharing  plan, 
the  President  has  budgeted  $5.3-blUion  for 
next  year,  which  would  be  shared  among  the 
states,  counties  and  cities  of  all  sizes. 

"If  we  separate  out  the  dollars  budgeted 
for  revenue  sharing."  Mayor  Maler  said,  "we 
find  that  the  budget  leaves  urban  areas  with 
very  few  dollars  more  In  direct  aid  to  cities 
than  they  are  receiving  In  this  fiscal  year." 

He  acknowledged  "minimal  gains"  In  some 
clty-orlented  programs,  such  as  transporta- 
tion and  law  enforcement  assistance,  but  he 
said  that,  over  all,  the  budget  this  year  re- 
flected more  than  ever  a  lack  of  commitment 
to  renewing  the  cities. 

"We're  gearing  up  for  a  space  shuttle  by 
adding  $250-milllon  to  the  earth  orbital  pro- 
gram, while  we  are  cutting  back  substan- 
tially on  funds  for  low-Income  housing,"  he 
said.  "The  total  allocation  for  research  and 
development  in  space  and  the  military  in  fis- 
cal 1973  Is  812.4-billlon.  The  total  research 
and  development  effort  for  civilian  programs 
is  $5.4-bllllon.  Of  this,  only  $60-mimon  Is  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment." 


IF  IT  IS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 
WHY  NOT  TRY  IT? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  we  fre- 
quently hear  of  the  "easy  out"  for  an  ad- 
ministrator. They  do  not  bother  to  fire  an 
employee  because  they  feel  the  person 
will  eventually  quit.  They  reject  a  pro- 
posal on  a  technicality  rather  than 
coming  to  grips  with  the  issues  at  hand. 
They  say  "no"  because  it  is  always  easier 
to  do  nothing  than  to  work  construc- 
tively to  develop  new  initiatives. 

Similarly,  the  issues  of  constitution- 
ality and  authority  face  the  Congi-ess. 
Do  we  or  do  we  not  pass  legislation  which 
might  be  unconstitutional?  Occasional- 
ly, a  well-thought  proposal  will  be  passed 
by  the  Congress :  it  may  be  in  the  public 
interest,  and  the  courts  will  invalidate 
the  legislation.  So  be  it.  We  created  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances  for  this 
very  reason. 

Recently,  I  have  begtm  an  exvimination 
of  several  authorities  granted  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  in  an 
attempt  to  ascertain  why  the  FDA  has 
not  moved  on  each  of  these  important 
issues.  For  one,  I  contend  that  theirs  is 
adequate  authority  under  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  regulate 
cigarettes.  FDA  says  "no";  but  instead  of 
considering  the  issue  and  perhaps  being 
challenged  in  the  courts,  they  sit  around 
doing  nothing  while  the  Surgeon  General 
denounces  cigarettes.  Well,  this  matter 
will  be  considered  in  greater  detail  at 
hearings  before  the  Consumer  Subcom- 
mittee on  February  10,  1972. 

But  another  particularly  disturbing 
matter  is  the  label  petition.  After  open- 
ing up  the  issue  to  comments,  the  FDA 
concluded,  as  it  had  implied  previously, 
that  it  did  not  have  adequate  authority 
to  require  the  labeling  of  ingredients  of 
standardized  foods.  I  disagree  with  that, 
and  I  further  state  that  any  administra- 
tor worth  his  salt  would,  if  he  really  op- 
erated in  the  public  interest,  Lssue  rules 
and  regulations  requiring  labeling  and  be 
taken  to  court.  Let  the  court  decide.  In- 
stead, here  we  stand  today,  with  several 
bills  having  been  introduced  by  con- 
cerned Senators  to  accomplish  such  a 
measure,  and  the  FDA  has  neither  filed 
comments  on  these  bills  nor  sent  up  an 
Administration  alternative.  This  is  a 
worthwhile  undertaking,  so  let  us  have 
some  comments  or  let  us  have  an  alterna- 
tive proposal.  But  no.  FDA  seems  con- 
tent to  twiddle  its  thumbs  and  cry  out 
that  they  have  no  authority.  Interest- 
ingly enough.  Supermarket  News,  in  the 
January  3,  1972,  issue,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing comments  of  an  official  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  who  called 
the  FDA  assertion  "nonsense"  and  sug- 
gested that  the  close  ties  between  FDA 
and  the  food  industry  kept  FDA  from 
moving  forward  on  this  proposal.  That 
just  may  be  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Supermarket  News  article 
referred  to  above  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

iNDUs-rRT  Ties:  FTC  An)E  Hits  FDA 
(By  Tobl  Nyberg) 
Washington. — A  Federal  Trade  CommlB- 
slon  official  claims  that  close  ties  between 


the  food  industry  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  are  keeping  FDA  from  re- 
quiring manufacturers  to  list  all  IngredlenU 
on  all  food  labels. 

The  official,  who  Insisted  on  anonymity, 
called  "nonsense"  FDA's  claim  that  it  has  no 
authority  to  demand  stricter  labeling.  He  said 
PDA  Is  using  this  as  an  excuse  to  avoid  step, 
ping  on  food  industry  toes. 

"If  that  Is  the  case,"  he  said,  "let  them 
prove  it  In  court.  Let  FDA  pass  labeling  laws, 
and  then  let  General  Poods  take  them  to 
court." 

He  made  the  statements  to  Supermarket 
News  after  a  news  conference  where  Rep. 
Benjamin  Rosenthal  (D..  N.Y.)  and  Label- 
Law  Students  Association  for  Buyers'  Educa- 
tion and  Labeling — both  condemned  PDA  as 
"pro-industry  and  anti-consumer." 

Rosenthal  argued  that  FDA  has  several 
bases  for  legal  authority  to  demand  disclo- 
sure of  all  Ingredients.  Not  only  has  FDA  had 
the  power  since  the  passage  of  the  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  act  of  1938,  he  said,  but 
the  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  of  1966 
gave  FDA  authority  to  "require  the  disclosure 
on  labels  of  relevant  Ingredient  Information." 

Instead  of  acting,  the  Congressman 
charged.  FDA  has  sought  only  partial  In- 
gredient listings,  allowing  additives  to  hide 
behind  generic  names. 

FDA  said  It  was  "not  prepared  to  com- 
ment." The  agency  recently  rejected  a  Label 
proposal  to  require  more  Informative  label- 
ing of  food  products,  claiming  It  had  no 
Jurisdiction.  PHA  said  it  was  preparing  its 
own  labeling  regulations. 

Rosenthal  has  submitted  a  bill — H.R. 
8670 — disclosure  of  all  Ingredients  In  food 
products. 

"Consumers  have  the  right  to  know  what 
they  are  eating."  Rosenthal  said.  "Right 
now,  the  consumer  has  no  Input  at  FDA." 


REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  OF  MEXI- 
CAN-AMERICAN CHILDREN  IN  THE 
SOUTHWEST 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in  De- 
cember the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission 
issued  a  report  on  the  education  of  Mexi- 
can-American children  in  the  Southwest. 

It  confirms  what  many  of  us  already 
know:  the  more  than  6  million  Mexican- 
American  children  in  Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas  are 
getting  a  second-rate  education. 

We  are  failing  our  Mexican-Amorican 
children.  On  every  count  they  are  falling 
far  behind  their  Anglo  coimterparts. 

The  record  of  failure  in  the  South- 
western States  is  documented  fully  by 
the  Commission.  One  can  assume  that 
conditions  for  Spanish-speaking  children 
in  other  States  are  not  better. 

We  have  encountered  similar  reports 
in  the  past.  Again  and  again  they  tell  us 
that  our  schools  are  not  meeting  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  the  Mexican-American 
child.  At  the  heart  of  the  problem  is  the 
language  barrier  the  Mexican-American 
child  meets  first  in  kindergarten  or  first 
grade  and  is  the  companion  to  frequent 
failure  throughout  his  school  years. 

We  have  begun  bilingual,  bicultural 
programs  in  many  school  districts. 
Where  those  programs  have  been  prop- 
erly organized  and  staffed  we  have  seen 
solid  progress.  The  Mexican-American 
child  can  learn  as  well  and  as  fast  as  any 
other  child.  But  they  cannot  progress  in 
classrooms  where  their  native  language 
is  viewed  as  a  handicap — or  worse,  as 
something  the  child  should  feel  ashamed 
of. 

The  Congress  has  committed  itself  re- 
peatedly to  the  principle  of  bilingual  edu- 
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cation.  But  we  continue  to  skirt  that 
commitment  with  inadequate  appropri- 
ations and  insufficient  programs. 

In  the  months  ahead,  we  must  move 
forward  rapidly  in  fulfilling  our  promises 
to  the  Spanish-speaking  children  of  this 
Nation.  The  need  for  immediate  progress 
is  well  documented  by  the  Commission's 
report.  I  urge  every  Member  of  Congress 
to  read  it,  to  think  about  it,  and  to  be 
guided  by  it. 

The  futures  of  more  than  6  million 
children  await  our  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  simimary  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  report,  entitled  "The 
Unfinished  Education,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Summary 

The  basic  finding  of  this  report  Is  that 
minority  students  In  the  Southwest — Mexi- 
can Americans,  blacks.  American  Indians — 
do  not  obtain  the  benefits  of  public  educa- 
tion at  a  rate  equal  to  that  of  their  Anglo 
classmates.  This  is  true  regardless  of  the 
measure  of  school  achievement  used. 

The  Commission  has  sought  to  evaluate 
school  achievement  by  reference  to  five 
standard  measures:  school  holding  power, 
reading  achievement,  grade  repetitions,  over- 
ageness,  and  participation  in  extracurricular 
activities. 

Without  exception,  minority  students 
achieve  at  a  lower  rate  than  Anglos:  their 
school  holding  power  Is  lower;  their  reading 
achievement  is  poorer;  their  repetition  of 
grades  is  more  frequent;  their  overagencss 
Is  more  prevalent;  and  they  participate  In 
extracurricular  activities  to  a  lesser  degree 
than  their  Anglo  counterparts. 

SCHOOL    HOLDING    POWER 

The  proportion  of  minority  students  who 
remain  in  school  through  the  12th  grade  is 
significantly  lower  than  that  of  Anglo  stu- 
dents, with  Mexican  Americans  demonstrat- 
ing the  most  severe  rate  of  attrition.  The 
Commission  estimates  that  out  of  every  100 
Mexican  American  youngsters  who  enter  first 
grade  in  the  survey  area,  only  60  graduate 
from  high  school;  only  67  of  every  100  black 
first  graders  graduate  from  high  school.  In 
contrast,  86  of  every  100  Anglos  remain  In 
school  and  receive  high  school  diplomas. 

For  Mexican  Americans,  there  are  sharp  dif- 
ferences In  school  holding  jjower  among  the 
five  States.  Of  the  two  States  with  the  largest 
Mexican  American  school  enrollment — Cali- 
fornia and  Texeis — holding  power  is  signif- 
icantly greater  in  California  where  an  esti- 
mated 64  percent  of  the  Mexican  American 
youngsters  in  the  districts  surveyed  graduate. 
Texas,  by  contrast,  demonstrates  the  poorest 
overall  record  of  any  of  the  States  In  its 
ability  to  hold  Mexican  American  students. 
By  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade.  Chlcanos 
In  the  survey  area  have  already  lost  14  per- 
cent of  their  peers — almost  as  many  as  Anglos 
Will  lose  by  the  12th  grade.  Before  the  end 
of  the  12th  grade,  nearly  half,  or  47  percent, 
of  the  Mexican  American  pupils  will  have 
left  school.  In  1968,  there  were  approximately 
290.000  Mexican  Americans  enrolled  In  grades 
1  through  6  In  Texas  public  schools.  If  pres- 
ent holding  power  rates  estimated  by  the 
Commission  continue,  140,000  of  these  young 
people  win  never  receive  a  high  school 
diploma. 

College  entrance  rates  reveal  an  even 
greater  gap  between  Anglos  and  minority 
group  students.  Nearly  half  the  Anglo  stu- 
dents who  begin  school  continue  on  to  col- 
lege, but  only  about  one  of  every  four 
Chlcano  and  black  students  do  so. 

Among  the  five  Southwestern  States,  mi- 


nority high  school  graduates  have  the  great- 
est likelihood  of  entering  college  In  Califor- 
nia. There,  51  percent  of  black  graduates  In 
the  districts  surveyed  go  on  to  college  as 
do  44  percent  of  Chlcanos.  In  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  and  Texas,  however,  fewer  than  one 
out  of  every  three  Chlcano  high  school  grad- 
uates undertakes  higher  education. 

READING      ACHIEVEMENT 

Throughout  the  survey  area,  a  dispropor- 
tionately large  number  of  Chlcanos  and  other 
minority  youngsters  lack  reading  skills  com- 
mensurate with  age  and  grade  level  expecta- 
tions. At  the  fourth,  eighth,  and  12th  grades 
the  proportion  of  Mexican  American  and 
black  students  reading  below  grade  level  Is 
generally  twice  as  large  as  the  proportion  of 
Anglos  reading  below  grade  level.  For  the  to- 
tal Southwest  survey  area  the  percentage  of 
minority  students  deficient  In  reading  reaches 
as  high  as  63  and  70  percent  In  the  12ih  grade 
for  Chlcanos  and  blacks  respectively.  In  the 
eighth  grade  the  Chlcano  youngster  Is  2.3 
times  as  likely  as  the  Anglo  to  be  reading  be- 
low grade  level  while  the  black  student  Is 
2.1  times  as  likely. 

Reading  achievement  becomes  significantly 
lower  for  children  of  all  ethnic  groups  as  they 
advance  In  age  and  in  grade  level.  For  minor- 
ity children,  however,  the  drop  is  mere  severe 
than  for  Anglos.  .At  the  fourth  grade.  51  per- 
cent of  the  Mexican  Americans  and  56  percent 
of  the  blacks,  compared  with  25  percent  cf 
the  Anglos  in  the  survey  area,  are  reading 
below  grade  level.  By  the  eighth  grade,  corre- 
sponding figures  are  64  percent  for  Mexican 
Americans  and  58  percent  for  blacks.  Further 
deterioration  occurs  by  the  12th  grade  despite 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  poorest  achievers 
have  already  left  school.  At  this  stage.  63  per- 
cent of  the  Mexican  Americans  are  reading 
below  grade  level  as  are  70  percent  of  the 
blacks  and  34  percent  of  the  Anglos. 

The  severity  of  reading  retardation  also  In- 
creases the  longer  the  Chlcano  and  black 
youngsters  remain  In  school.  In  the  fourth 
grade,  only  17  percent  of  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
can and  21  percent  of  the  black  students  are 
reading  two  or  more  years  below  grade  level. 
By  the  12th  grade,  however,  two  of  every  five 
Mexican  American  children  and  more  than 
half  the  black  students  are  at  this  low  level  of 
reading  achievement. 

Interstate  comparisons  reveal  low  achieve- 
ment levels  In  reading  for  minority  students 
In  all  States.  In  the  California  survey  area 
63  percent  of  the  Chlcanos  at  the  12th  grade 
level  are  reading  below  grade  level,  while  59 
percent  of  the  black  students  at  the  same 
level  are  experiencing  reading  deficiencies.  In 
Texas,  two-thirds  of  all  Mexican  Americans 
and  more  than  70  percent  of  all  black  I2th 
graders  fall  to  achieve  grade  level  expecta- 
tions In  reading.  By  contrast.  In  none  of  the 
five  States  does  the  percentage  of  Anglos 
reading  below  grade  level  reach  such  high 
proportions.  In  fact,  in  only  one  State,  Ari- 
zona, does  the  Anglo  proportion  approach  the 
high  percentages  of  minorities  reading  below 
grade   level. 

GRADE    REPErriTlON 

In  the  survey  area,  the  Commission  found 
that  grade  repetition  rates  for  Mexican 
Americans  are  significantly  higher  than  for 
Anglos.  Some  16  percent  of  Mexican  American 
students  repeat  the  first  grade  as  compared  to 
6  percent  of  the  Anglos.  Although  the  dis- 
parity between  Mexican  Americans  and 
Anglos  at  the  fourth  grade  Is  not  as  wide 
as  In  the  first  grade.  Mexican  American  pupils 
are  still  twice  as  likely  as  Anglos  to  repeat 
this  grade.  The  two  States  with  the  highest 
Mexican  American  pupil  population,  Texas 
and  California,  reveal  significant  differences 
In  repetition  rates.  In  the  Texas  schools 
surveyed,  22  percent  of  Chlcano  pupils  are 
retained  In  first  grade  as  compared  to  10 
percent  In  California. 

The  purpose  of  grade  repetition  Is  to  In- 
crease   the   level    of    achievement   for    the 


retained  student.  In  fact,  the  students' 
ultimate  achievement  level  does  not  gen- 
erally improve  and,  in  addition,  grade 
repetition  predisposes  the  student  to  drop 
out  before  completion  of  high  school. 

OVERAGENESS 

Another  measure  of  achievement  directly 
related  to  grade  repetition  is  overageness  for 
grade  assignment.  The  Commission  found 
that  Mexican  Americans  In  the  survey  area 
are  as  much  es  seven  times  as  likely  to  be 
overage  as  their  Anglo  peers.  The  most  sig- 
nificant difference  appears  In  the  eighth 
grade  where  more  than  9  percent  of  the  Mex- 
ican American  pupils  are  overage  as  com- 
pared to  a  little  more  than  1  percent  for  the 
Anglo  students.  In  the  Southwest  as  a  whole 
the  degree  of  overageness  Increases  for  An- 
glos and  blacks  throughout  the  schooling 
process,  but  actually  decreases  for  Chlcanos 
between  the  eighth  and  12th  grades.  The 
probable  explanation  for  this  phenomenon  is 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of  overage  Mexi- 
can American  pupils  leave  school  before 
graduation.  The  Commission  estimated  that 
at  least  42  j>ercent  of  overage  Mexican  Amer- 
ican students  in  the  eighth  grade  do  not  con- 
tinue in  school  through  the  12th  grade. 

Again,  comparing  the  two  largest  States, 
the  difference  is  impressive.  More  than  16 
percent  of  Chlcano  eighth  graders  are  overage 
In  Texas.  In  California  onJy  about  2  percent 
are  overage. 

PARTICIPATION     IN   EXTRACURRICULAR     ACTTVITIES 

Involvement  in  extracurricular  activities 
makes  the  school  experience  more  meaning- 
ful and  tends  to  enhance  school  holding 
power.  The  Commission  found,  however,  that 
Mexican  American  students  are  underrepre- 
sented  In  extracurricular  actlvitiee.  This  is 
true  whether  Mexican  Americans  ^constitute 
a  majority  or  a  minority  of  the  student  en- 
rollment in  a  school. 

Thus,  under  all  five  measures  of  school 
achievement  minority  children  are  perform- 
ing at  significantly  lower  levels  than  Anglos. 
This  report  has  sought  only  to  present  ob- 
jective facts  concerning  the  differences  in 
school  achievement  between  minority  and 
majority  group  students,  not  to  account  for 
them.  Nevertheless,  the  Commission  believes 
these  wide  differences  are  matters  of  crucial 
concern  to  the  Nation.  The  ultimate  test  of 
a  school  system's  effectiveness  Is  the  perform- 
ance of  Its  students.  Under  that  test,  our 
schools  are  falling. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  UNEMPLOY- 

MENT     POLICIES      ADDED      $84.6 
BILLION    TO    NATIONAL    DEBT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President,  the  1973 
budget  proposals  bore  dramatic  testa- 
ment to  the  cost  our  Nation  will  continue 
to  pay  for  this  administration's  poor  eco- 
nomic policymaking 

For  many  months  the  country  has 
experienced  the  great  human  and  eco- 
nomic waste  which  results  from  unem- 
ployment. It  now  becomes  clear  that  job- 
lessness— which  stands  at  a  10-year  high 
of  6.1  percent — will  have  a  truly  massive 
impact  on  the  Nation's  long-term  finan- 
cial situation. 

Comparing  the  Federal  deficits  for 
1971  and  1972.  as  well  as  the  one  now 
envisaged  for  1973.  with  those  figures 
which  would  have  resulted  from  a  "full 
employment"  situation,  one  finds  that 
joble-^sness,  in  and  of  itself,  will  add  a 
full  $84.6  billion  to  the  national  debt. 

The  data  appearing  in  the  budget 
message  of  the  President  speaks  for 
itself.  If  joblessness  had  been  held  to  the 
4-percent  level,  instead  of  being  allowed 
to  climb  to  6  percent,  the  Nation  would 
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have  sustained  a  relatively  mild  $2.5  bil- 
lion deficit  during  the  3-year  period  in- 
stead of  a  colossal  figure  which  few  be- 
lieve will  stay  below  $90  billion.  This  is 
quire  a  record  for  an  administration 
which  came  to  power  during  "full  em- 
ployment" and  promised  to  reduce  the 
national  debt.  It  is  a  truly  astounding 
performance  by  a  President  who  for  years 
villified  his  political  opponents  on  the 
grounds  that  they  were  "big  spenders." 
Nobody  has  spent  the  taxpayer's  money 
like  Richard  Nixon.  Nobody. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  fiscal  year 
1972  will  produce  the  greatest  peacetime 
Federal  deficit  in  history.  If  I  can  sur- 
mize anything  from  previous  adminis- 
tration forecasts,  however,  1973  will  see 
an  even  greater  deficit.  For  1971.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  proposed  a  $1.5  billion  surplus 
and  delivered  a  $23  billion  deficit.  For 
1972.  he  predicted  a  $11.6  billion  deficit 
and  delivered  a  $38.8  billion  deficit.  Now 
he  predicts  a  $25.5  billion  deficit.  Who 
can  say  how  much  more  will  be  added  to 
the  Nation's  debt  before  the  year  is  out? 
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NO -FAULT  AUTOMOBILE  LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said  both  for  and  against  establish- 
ing a  nationwide  system  of  no-fault 
automobile  liability  insurance.  During 
May  and  November  1971.  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  held  12  days  of 
hearings  on  this  subject.  I  have  found 
the  arguments  for  no-fault  most  per- 
suasive, and  the  current  committee 
print  of  S.  945,  the  National  No-Fault 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act  is  clearly 
one  of  the  most  worthwhile  pieces  of 
consumer  legislation  which  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  will  ever  consider. 

Due  to  an  unprecedented  demand  for 
copies  of  the  committee  print.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  worthwhile  if  the  bill 
and  the  staff  analysis  were  printed  in 
the  Record.  During  the  next  month  or 
two.  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
will  con.sider  the  legislation  in  executive 
session,  and  the  text  of  this  legislation 
should  be  readily  accessible.  I  for  one 
am  most  enthusiastic  about  the  bill  and 
will  give  it  my  complete  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  staff  analysis  and  Committee 
Print  1  of  S.  945,  the  National  No-Fault 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Staff  Analysis  of  Committee  Print  No.  1  of 
S.  945.  THE  National  No-Fault  Motor 
Vehicle    iNstniANCE   Act 

description 
Committee  Print  1  would  create  an  essen- 
tially restructured  automobile  Insurance 
reparations  system.  Tort  liability  arising  out 
of  automobile  accidents  would  be  eliminated, 
and  insurance  benefits  to  pay  for  losses  aris- 
ing out  of  automobile  accidents  would  be 
paid  without  regard  to  fault.  A  person  in- 
jured in  an  auto  accident  would  seek  repara- 
tions from  his  own  insurance  company  (first- 
party  insurance)  or  the  Insurance  company 
of  the  owner  of  the  vehicle  In  which  he  was 
a  passenger.  An  injured  pedestrian  would 
seek  compensation  from  an  insurance  com- 
pany covering  any  vehicle  which  caused  In- 
jury to  him. 


The  bill  would  require  every  owner  who 
operates  a  motor  vehicle  on  the  public  road- 
ways of  any  State  to  take  out  a  basic  Insur- 
ance policy  to  cover  his  own  losses  when 
operating  his  vehicle,  losses  of  any  other 
driver  or  passenger  of  his  vehicle,  and  losses 
of  any  pedestrian  that  Is  Injured  In  an  ac- 
cident Involving  his  vehicle.  In  addition, 
such  basic  Insurance  policy  would  cover 
losses  incurred  if  a  vehicle  caused  damage 
to  any  property  other  than  a  motor  vehicle 
in  use.  For  example,  if  a  vehicle  struck  a 
legally  parked  car,  the  policy  covering  the 
vehicle  would  pay  for  damage  to  the  parked 
car. 

To  assure  the  availability  of  such  manda- 
tory insurance  policies,  the  bill  would  re- 
quire every  insurance  company  doing  busi- 
ness in  a  particular  Jurisdiction  and  WTitlng 
auto  insurance  to  accept  every  insurance  ap- 
plicant who  has  a  valid  driver's  license  and 
who  p.nys  a  premium  based  upon  an  appli- 
canfs  proper  classification.  Cancellation  of 
the  basic  policy  would  be  prohibited  unless 
the  policyholder  had  failed  to  pay  the  pre- 
mium or  had  had   his  license  revoked. 

The  phrase  •'qualifying  no-fault  policy"  is 
used  in  Committee  Print  1  to  describe  the 
mandatory  insurance  policy  which  every 
owner  of  a  motor  vehicle  must  have  as  a 
precondition  to  operating  his  vehicle.  The 
qualifying  no-fault  policy  would  provide  cer- 
tain benefits  to  the  policyholder,  members 
of  his  family,  and  people  injured  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  in  which  his  vehicle  was 
involved  (who  were  not  occupants  of  an- 
other vehicle.) 

Broad  benefits  would  be  paid  to  auto  acci- 
dent victims  by  insurers  writing  qualify- 
ing no-fault  policies.  All  medical  and  r"e- 
haoilltation  costs  would  be  paid  by  the  in- 
surer issuing  the  qualifying  no-fault  pol- 
icy. In  addition,  all  wage  loss  after  income 
taxes  would  be  paid  until  such  time  as  the 
injured  person  could  resume  available  and 
appropriate  gainful  activity.  There  is.  how- 
ever, a  thousand  dollar  per  month  limitation 
on  the  wage  replacement  provisions  of  the 
qualifying  r.o-fault  policy.  For  those  people 
who  earn  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  per 
month,  a  provision  in  the  bill  would  permit 
them  to  purchase  greater  Income  replace- 
ment protection.  Benefits  under  a  qualifying 
no-fault  policy  would  also  be  paid  for  loss  of 
future  anticipated  earnings  or  for  impair- 
ment of  earning  capacity  resulting  from  in- 
juries sustained  in  an  automobile  accident. 
A  qualifying  no-fault  policy  would  also 
provide  benefits  to  pay  for  any  services  that 
an  injured  person  would  have  performed  for 
his  cr  her  own  benefit,  or  the  benefit  of  the 
family,  but  for  the  injury.  For  example,  a 
housew.fe  suffering  from  aback  injury  which 
prevented  her  from  doing  normal  housework 
would  receive  benefits  to  pay  someone  to 
clean  her  house  on  a  regular  basis  until  she 
recovered  from  her  Injury. 

A  qualifying  no-fault  policy  would  also 
pay  benefits  to  any  owner  of  property  (other 
than  a  motor  vehicle  in  use)  which  Is  dam- 
aged as  a  result  of  an  auto  accident  involving 
the  policyholder's  vehicle.  For  example,  if  a 
vehicle  struck  a  picket  fence  after  swerving 
off  the  road  because  of  a  blow-out,  the  insur- 
ance company  covering  the  vehicle  would 
pay  the  owner  of  the  picket  fence  for  Its 
repair.  Likewise,  if  that  vehicle  swerved  off 
the  road  and  struck  a  parked  car,  the  Insur- 
ance company  would  pay  for  the  damage  to 
the  parked  car.  But  if  vehicles  in  use  were 
involved  in  an  accident,  the  owners  of  such 
vehicles  would  have  to  look  to  their  own 
Insurance  companies  for  recovery  of  benefits 
If  they  had  elected  to  buy  such  coverage. 

Finally,  a  qualifying  no-fault  policy  would 
pay  for  any  loss  (tangible  or  Intangible)  ex- 
ceeding those  described  above  suffered  by  an 
occupant  of  the  Insured's  motor  vehicle,  or 
pedestrian  struck  by  such  a  vehicle.  If  such 
injured  person  did  not  own  a  motor  vehicle  or 
was  not  a  spouse  or  dependent  of  a  motor 


vehicle  owner.  In  other  words,  this  coverage 
would  provide  excess  economic  loss  and  pain 
and  suffering  protection  for  those  people  not 
given  the  opportunity  to  purchase  the  cover- 
age described  below. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  provided  under 
a  mandatory  qualifying  no-fault  policy,  there 
are  other  benefits  which  the  Insurers  of  such 
policies  would  have  to  offer  but  which  the 
policyholder  could  choose  to  take  or  not  as 
he  wished.  Committee  Print  1  would  require 
Insurers  of  qualifying  no-fault  policies  to 
offer  collision  insurance  to  pay  for  property 
damage  to  the  policyholder's  automobile.  The 
policyholder  could  buy  such  Insurance  and 
select  whatever  deductible  level  he  wished. 

Insurers  of  qualifying  no-fault  policies 
would  have  to  offer  policyholders  two  other 
types  of  coverage:  1)  coverage  to  pav  for 
tangible  loss  In  excess  of  that  provided  by 
the  qualifying  no-fault  policy,  and  2)  cover- 
age to  pay  for  Intangible  loss  (pain  and  suf- 
fering. Inconvenience,  loss  of  enjoyment  of 
life)  measured  by  the  State  tort  law  that 
would  have  been  applicable  to  the  accident 
had  that  law  not  been  preempted  by  the  bill. 
A  qualifying  no-fault  policyholder  could 
elect  to  buy  either  or  both  coverages  to  pro- 
tect himself,  his  spouse,  and  any  dependents 
from  such  loss. 

Committee  Print  No.  1,  in  effect,  makes 
available  to  all  the  motoring  public  all  the 
benefits  that  the  present  automobile  repara- 
tions system  now  provides  to  the  accident 
victim  who  is  not  found  negligent  or  con- 
trlbutorily  negligent  and  who  is  Injured  by 
someone  who  is  found  negligent  and  Is  fully 
insured  up  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  suffered 
by  the  accident  victim.  However,  because  In- 
surance against  loss  in  excess  of  that  pro- 
vided under  the  qualifying  no-fault  policy  is 
not  necessary  for  the  economic  well-being 
of  an  automobile  accident  victim  or  the  fam- 
ily of  such  victim,  the  insurance  buyer  is 
given  the  option  to  buy  such  additional  cov- 
erage if  he  so  chooses.  The  controversy  over 
whether  the  public  wants  to  recover  for  in- 
tangible losses  would  be  resolved  by  free 
market  forces  rather  than  legislative  deter- 
mination. 

Benefits  which  an  Insurer  irfequired  to  pay 
under  a  qualifying  no-fault  policy  would  be 
primary — the  amount  paid  would  not  be  re- 
duced by  any  benefits  from  other  sources 
paid  to  cover  the  same  loss — unless  collateral 
benefits  were  provided  by  public  health  in- 
surance or  by  some  private  insurance  or  plan 
which  specifically  provided  that  its  benefits 
were  to  be  primary  to  the  qualifying  no-fault 
policy  benefits.  If  a  person  had  collateral 
benefits  which  were  primary,  the  Insurer  of 
the  qualifying  no-fault  policy  would  be  re- 
quired to  give  that  person  a  standardized 
rate  reduction  reflecting  the  amount  of  his 
primary  collateral  benefits.  This  arrangement 
would  accomplish  two  purposes:  1)  it  would 
assure  compatibility  of  auto  Insurance  re- 
form legislation  with  health  Insurance  re- 
form legislation;  and  2)  It  would  allow  a 
person  to  choose  his  source  of  insurance 
benefits  and  avoid  duplicative  payments  of 
premiums. 

Any  disputes  between  an  insurer  and  a 
policyholder  which  could  not  be  resolved  by 
negotiation  could  be  resolved  in  a  formal 
court  proceeding  in  which  the  attorney  fees 
of  the  policyholder  are  paid  by  the  Insurer 
and  thus  the  Insurance  mechanism  generally. 
For  example,  if  the  insurer  refused  to  pay  a 
wage  replacement  claim  arguing  that  the 
policyholder  was  able  to  return  to  work,  the 
policyholder  could  .retain  an  attorney  to  pur- 
sue his  claim  for  continued  periodic  benefits. 
The  policyholder's  attorney  would  be  com- 
pensated by  the  Insurer  whether  the  court 
supported  the  policyholder's  claim  or  not  un- 
less the  court  determined  that  such  com- 
pensation was  inappropriate  or  that  the 
claim  was  fraudulent,  frivolous,  or  excessive. 
No  benefits  for  economic  loss  paid  under  a 
qualifying  no-fault  policy  could  be  used  to 
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compensate  an  attorney.  However,  In  dis- 
putes concerning  policy  provisions  govern- 
ing other  than  economic  loss  where  reason- 
able attorney's  fees  are  not  provided,  an  at- 
torney would  be  permitted  to  enter  into  a 
contractual  or  contingent  fee  arrangement 
Willi  a  policyholder.  Any  contingent  fee  ar- 
rangement would  be  limited  to  25 '"r  of  the 
gross  recovery  of  the  policyholder,  or  a  lesser 
amount  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Litigation  arising  under  the  qualifying  no- 
fault  policy  would  be  conducted  in  state 
couits  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  Federal 
court  jurisdiction  would  be  limited  to  cases 
or  controversies  meeting  the  jurisdictional 
requirements  of  section  1332  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code,  namely  diversity  of 
parlies  and  an  amount  In  controversy  exceed- 
ing $10,000. 

In  the  event  that  a  person  is  injured  or 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident  in  a  vehicle 
or  by  a  vehicle  which  is  uninsured  (and  that 
person  Is  not  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
the  vehicle  is  uninsured)  then  the  victim 
may  seek  recovery  from  an  assigned  claims 
plan  which  would  be  required  to  be  estab- 
lished in  each  State.  The  assigned  claims  plan 
would  work  very  much  like  the  present  post- 
insolvency  assessment  plans.  In  the  event 
a  person  with  a  legitimate  claim  had  no  in- 
sur.ince  company  to  turn  to  (because  the 
vehicle  was  uninsured  or  because  the  insur- 
ance company  was  Insolvent)  he  could  file 
his  claim  with  the  assigned  claims  plan 
whicli  would  be  financed  by  assessing  insur- 
ance companies  doing  business  in  a  State  on 
the  basis  of  their  premium  volume  In  that 
State. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  setting  of  rates 
under  this  new  auto  insurance  reparation 
system,  Committee  Print  No.  1  provides  that 
the  Secretary  In  consultation  with  state 
uniform  classification  system.  This  new  clas- 
sification system  would  delineate  the  vari- 
ous risk  exposures  relevant  to  setting  rates 
for  qualifying  no-fault  policies  and  related 
provisions.  Thus,  rates  set  by  state  regula- 
tory authorities  would  have  national  uni- 
formity as  to  classification  which  reflected 
factors  relevant  to  a  first  party  no-fault  In- 
surance system.  In  addition,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, in  consultation  with  the  states, 
would  promulgate  a  uniform  statistical  plan 
whereby  insurance  companies  would  report 
their  claims  and  loss  experience  data  and 
acutal  rates  or  premiums  of  each  class  of 
risk  in  each  rating  category  within  each 
coverage  provided  under  the  bill.  The  Fed- 
eral government  would  then  analyze  this  in- 
formation and  make  it  available  to  state 
Insurance  authorities  and  to  the  general 
public.  This  information  would  permit  a 
comparison  of  the  Insurers  "indicated  rate" 
based  solely  upon  claims  and  loss  experience 
data  with  the  actual  rate  or  premium  being 
charged  by  the  Insurer.  The  intent  of  this 
provision  is  to  make  available  to  state  regu- 
latory authorities  information  relevant  to  the 
rale  making  activity  and  to  provide  the  in- 
surance public  Information  regarding  the 
price  and  quality  of  the  product  which  they 
are  required  to  purchase. 

SUMMARY 

Committee  Print  No.  1  of  a  National  No- 
Fault  Motor  Insurance  Act  would  create  a 
mandatory  auto  accident  reparations  sys- 
tem which  would  insure  all  passengers  and 
pedestrians  against  basic  economic  loss  re- 
sulting from  automobile  accidents.  The  de- 
pendency of  the  auto  Insurance  system  on 
the  tort  liability  system  would  be  eliminated; 
benefits  would  be  paid  to  auto  accident  vic- 
tims without  regard  to  fault.  Licensing 
standards  and  law  enforcement  efforts  would 
serve  as  the  main  force  for  controlling  Irre- 
sponsible driver  behavior;  Illusory  reliance 
on  the  insurance  mechanism  to  create  a  safe- 
driver  environment  would  cease.  If  policy- 
holders wanted  to  receive  payment  for  dam- 
ages  (including  pain  and  suffering)    In  ex- 


cess of  their  basic  economic  loss  resulting 
from  Injury  or  death,  of  it  they  wanted  to 
protect  their  vehicles  from  physical  damage, 
then  they  could  at  their  option  elect  such 
coverages.  Reasonable  attorneys  fees  would  be 
paid  to  the  attorney  of  any  policyholder 
who  could  not  reach  agreement  with  an  in- 
surance company  concerning  the  level  of 
economic  loss  benefits  due  him.  An  auto  ac- 
cident victim  not  covered  by  a  policy  of  in- 
surance could  recover  from  an  assigned 
claims  fund  unless  he  was  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  coverage.  Finally,  the  bill 
would  provide  for  the  rationalization  of  in- 
surance classification  systems  and  provide  for 
the  dissemination  of  price  and  quality  in- 
formation that  would  stimulate  a  competi- 
tive price  environment  In  the  auto  Insurance 
market. 


S.  945 
A  bill  to  require  no-fault  motor  vehicle  In- 
surance as  a  condition  precedent  to  using 
the  public  streets,  roads,  and  highways  in 
order  to  promote  and  regulate  interstate 
commerce 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  No-Fault 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act." 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "motor  vehicle"  means  any 
vehicle  driven  or  drawn  by  electrical  or  me- 
chanical power  which  is  manufactured  pri- 
marily for  use  on  the  public  street,  roads,  or 
highways,  except  any  vehicle  operated  exclu- 
sively on  a  rail  or  rails. 

(2)  The  term  'insured  motor  vehicle" 
means  a  motor  vehicle  (A)  which  Is  Insured 
under  a  qualifying  no-fault  policy,  or  (B)  the 
owner  of  which  is  a  self-Insurer  with  respect 
to  such  vehicle. 

(3)  The  term  "uninsured  motor  vehicle" 
means  a  motor  vehicle  which  Is  not  an  In- 
sured motor  vehicle. 

(4)  The  term  "qualifying  no-fault  policy" 
means  an  insurance  policy  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  5  (a)  and  (b)  (but 
such  term  does  not  refer  to  any  provision  of 
such  a  policy  which  relates  solely  to  a  cov- 
erage described  in  section  5(c)  or  an  addi- 
tional coverage  or  benefit  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 5(d) ) . 

(5)  The  term  "owner"  means  a  person  who 
holds  the  legal  title  to  a  motor  vehicle:  ex- 
cept that  In  the  case  of  a  motor  vehicle 
which  is  the  subject  of  a  security  agreement 
or  lease  with  option  to  purchase  with  the 
debtor  or  lessee  having  the  right  to  posses- 
sion, such  term  means  the  debtor  or  lessee. 

(6)  The  term  "Insurer"  means  any  person 
or  governmental  entity  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  Issuing  or  delivering  motor  vehicle 
Insurance  policies. 

(7)  The  term  "self -Insurer"  with  respect 
to  any  motor  vehicle  means  a  person  who  has 
satisfied  the  requirements  of  section  4(a) 
in  the  manner  provided  by  section  4(a)  (2). 

(8)  The  term  "operation,  maintenance,  or 
use"  when  used  with  respect  to  a  motor  ve- 
hicle includes  loading  or  unloading  the  ve- 
hicle, but  does  not  include  conduct  within 
the  course  of  a  business  of  repairing,  servic- 
ing, or  otherwise  maintaining  vehicles  unless 
the  conduct  occurs  outside  the  premises  of 
such  business. 

(9)  The  term  "motor  vehicle  accident" 
means  an  accident  arising  out  of  the  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  or  use  of  a  motor  vehicle 

(10)  The  term  "accidental  harm"  means 
bodily  injury,  death,  sickness,  or  disease 
caused  by  a  motor  vehicle  accident  while  in 
or  upon  or  entering  into  or  alighting  from, 
or  through  being  struck  by  a  motor  vehicle  or 
object  drawn  or  propelled  by  a  motor  vehicle. 

(11)  The  term  "death"  (except  as  used  in 
this    paragraph    and    paragraphs    (10)    and 


(12))    means   accidental    harm  resulting  at 
any  time  in  death. 

(12)  The  term  "injury"  means  accidental 
harm  not  resulting  in  death. 

(13)  The  term  "economic  loss"  with  re- 
spect to  any  injury  or  death  means — 

(A)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses necessarily  incurred  for  medical,  hos- 
pital, surgical,  professional  nursing,  dental, 
ambulance,  prosthetic  services,  and  any  Fed- 
erally recognized  religious  remedial  care  and 
treatment; 

(B)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses necessarily  incurred  for  phychiatric, 
physical,  and  occupational  therapy  and  re- 
habilitation: 

(C)  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of — 
(i)   $1,000  per  month,  or 

(ii)  the  monthly  earnings  for  the  period 
during  which  the  injury  or  death  results  in 
the  inability  to  engage  in  available  and  ap- 
propriate gainful  activity,  or 

(D)  a  monthly  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  (if  any)  by  which  (i)  a  person's 
monthly  earnings  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(14)  )  or  1.000.  whichever  is  less,  exceeds  (ii) 
any  lesser  monthly  earnings  of  such  person 
at  such  time  as  he  resumes  gainful  activity. 

(E)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses necessarily  incurred  as  a  result  of  such 
injury  or  death,  including,  but  net  limited 
to,  (i)  expenses  incurred  in  obtaining  serv- 
ices in  substitution  of  those  that  the  injured 
or  deceased  person  would  have  performed  for 
the  benefit  of  himself  or  his  family.  (Ii)  fu- 
neral expenses,  and  (iii)  attorneys'  fees  and 
costs  to  the  extent  provided  in  section  8. 

( 14)  The  term  "monthly  earnings"  means — 

(A)  in  the  case  of  a  regularly  employed 
person,  one-twelfth  of  the  average  annual 
compensation  after  income  taxes  at  the  time 
of  Injury  or  death: 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  person  regularly  self- 
employed,  one-twelfth  of  the  average  annual 
earnings  after  income  taxes  at  the  time  of 
Injury  or  death; 

(C)  in  the  case  of  an  unemployed  person 
or  a  person  not  regularly  employed  or  self- 
employed,  one-twelfth  of  the  anticipated 
annual  compensation  after  income  taxes  of 
such  person  paid  from  the  time  such  person 
would  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  be 
regularly  employed: 

Provided,  however.  That  such  sums  are  to 
be  periodically  increased  in  a  manner  corre- 
sponding to  annual  compensation  increases 
that  would  predictably  result  but  for  the 
injury  or  death.  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  promulgate  rules  consistent  with  this 
paragraph  defining  further  the  term 
"montlily  earnings'. 

(15)  The  term  "net  economic  loss"  means, 
in  the  case  of  injury  or  death,  economic  loss 
reduced  (but  not  below  zero)  by  the  amount 
of  any  benefit  or  payment  received  (or  legally 
entitled  to  be  received  and  actually  available 
to  the  claimant)  for  losses  resulting  from 
such  injury  or  death  from  any  of  the  follow- 
ing sources — 

(A)  any  public  health  Insurance  or  plan; 

(B)  any  private  insurance  or  plan  contain- 
ing explicit  provisions  making  its  benefits 
primary  to  any  benefits  under  a  qualifying 

*  no-fault  policy. 

(16)  The  term  "loss  resulting  from  damage 
to  the  insured's  motor  vehicle"  means — 

(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  direct  damage 
or  loss  to  an  Insured  motor  vehicle  as  a  result 
of  collision  or  upset,  fire,  theft,  fiood.  or  other 
ha2^rd  Incident  to  the  operation,  main- 
tenance, or  use  of  an  insured  motor  vehicle; 
and 

(B)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses necessarily  Incurred  as  a  result  of  such 
damage  to  or  loss  of  an  Insured  motor  vehicle. 
Including  expenses  incurred  in  renting  a 
vehicle  in  substitution  for  the  insured  motor 
vehicle  for  an  agreed  upon  period. 

(17)  The  term  "damage  other  than  eco- 
nomic loss"  means  in  the  case  of  Injury  or 
death — 
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(A)  tangible  damage  In  excess  of  economic 
loss  (as  defined  in  section  3(13));  and 

(B)  Intangible  damage,  characterized  also 
as  pain  and  suffering  or  general  damage, 
measured  by  applicable  State  tort  law  which 
would  have  been  applicable  but  for  section  3. 

(18)  The  term  "motor  vehicle  in  use" 
means  a  motor  vehicle  being  operated  on  any 
public  street  or  roadway  or  in  any  other 
public  place;  it  does  not  mean  a  motor  ve- 
hicle legally  parked  to  the  side  of  any  public 
street  or  roadway  or  in  any  public  place. 

(19)  The  term  "without  regard  to  fault" 
means  irrespective  of  fault  as  a  cause  of  In- 
Jury  or  death,  and  without  application  of  the 
principle  of  liability  based  on  negligence. 

(20)  The  term  "criminal  conduct"  means 
the  commission  of  an  offense  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  one  year  or  more,  or  op- 
eration or  use  of  a  motor  vehicle  with  the 
specific  intent  of  causing  injury  or  damage, 
or  operation  or  use  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a 
converter  without  a  good  faith  belief  that 
the  operator  or  user  is  legally  entitled  to 
operate  or  use  such  vehicle. 

(21)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of . 

(22)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  or  the  Canal  Zone. 

TORT    EXEMPTION 

Sec.  3.  No  person  who  is — 

(a)  the  owner,  operator,  or  user  of  an  in- 
sured motor  vehicle,  or 

(b)  the  operator  or  user  of  an  uninsured 
motor  vehicle  who  operates  or  uses  such  ve- 
hicle without  any  reason  to  believe  that  such 
vehicle  is  an  uninsured  motor  vehicle, 
shall  be  liable  for  tort  damages  of  any  nature 
arising  out  of  the  ownership,  maintenance, 
operation,  or  use  of  such  vehicle  unless  that 
person  is  engaging  m  criminal  conduct  (as 
defined  in  section  2(20) )  which  causes  such 
damage  in  which  case  he  shall  be  liable  to 
the  extent  provided  by  State  law  for  all  dam- 
ages other  than  economic  loss. 

CONDITIONS  OF  OPERATION   AND  REGISTRATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  (1)  No  person  may  register  any 
motor  vehicle  in  a  State  or  operate  or  use  a 
motor  vehicle  upon  any  public  street,  road, 
or  highway  of  any  State  at  any  time  unless 
such  motor  vehicle  is  insured  under  a  quali- 
fying no-fault  policy  (as  defined  in  section 
2(4)),  pursuant  to  such  regulations  (in- 
cluding those  determining  the  manner  and 
term  of  proof  of  such  insurance)  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe. 

(2)  The  requirements  of  this  subsection 
may  be  satisfied  by  any  owner  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle if— 

(A)  such  owner  provides  a  surety  bond, 
proof  of  qualifications  as  a  self-insurer,  or 
other  securities  affording  security  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  that  afforded  under  a 
qualifying  no-fault  policy,  as  determined  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  regulations 
and 

(B)  the  Secretary  Is  satisfied  that  in  case 
of  injury  or  death  or  property  damage,  any 
claimant  would  have  the  same  rights  against 
such  owner  under  applicable  State  law  as 
the  claimant  would  have  had  under  such 
law  had  a  qualifying  no-fault  policy  been 
applicable  to  such  vehicle. 

(b)  No  State  may  require  the  purchase  or 
acquisition  of  insurance  or  other  security  as 
a  condition  to  the  ownership,  registration, 
operation,  or  use  of  any  motor  vehicle  upon 
the  public  streets,  roads,  or  highways  of  such 
State  that  is  Inconsistent  with  a  qualifying 
no-fault  policy. 

(c)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $1.- 
000  or  imprisonment  for  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  six  months,  or  both.  Attorneys  General 
of  the  several  SUtes  are  given  concurrent 
authority  to  bring  action^  In  their  respective 
State  courts  of  competent  Jurisdiction  seek- 
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Ing  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $1,000  or  Imprison- 
ment for  a  period  not  to  exceed  six  months 
for  any  knowing  violations  of  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

INSURANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  order  to  be  a  qualifying  no- 
fault  policy,  an  insurance  policy  covering  a 
motor  vehicle  shall  provide  benefits  for  In- 
Jury  or  death. (as  defined  In  section  2  para- 
graphs  (11)    and   (12)    as  follows: 

(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  para- 
graph (2)  — 

(A)  in  the  case  of  Injury  to  any  person 
(including  the  owner,  cperator,  or  user  of  the 
Insured  motor  vehicle) .  the  Insurer  shall  pay. 
without  regard  to  fault,  to  such  person  an 
amo'iit  ftfual  to  the  net  economic  loss  (as 
defined  in  se<;tion  3<15)  )  sustained  by  such 
person  as  a  result  of  surh  injury;  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  death  of  any  person  (in- 
cluding the  ov.ner.  opeiator,  or  user  of  the 
insured  ni'Dtor  vehicle) ,  the  insurer  shall  pay. 
without  resard  to  fault,  to  the  legal  repre- 
sentative cf  such  person,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  surviving  spouse  and  any  dependent  as 
defin;d  in  seclPm  !  "2  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  cf  1954)  cJpsuch  person,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  net  ecKiomic  loss  sustained  by 
such  spouse  and  dependent  as  a  result  of 
the  death  of  such  person. 

(2)  No  payment  may  be  made  for  net 
economic  loss  sustained  by — 

(A)  the  occupants  of  a  motor  vehicle  other 
than  the  Insured  motor  vehicle;  or 

(B)  the  operator  or  user  of  a  motor  vehicle 
engaging  in  criminal  conduct  (as  defined  In 
section  2(20))    which  causes  any  such  loss. 

(3)  Payments  for  net  economic  loss  shall 
be  made  as  such  loss  is  incurred  except  that 
in  the  case  of  death,  payment  for  such  loss 
may,  at  the  option  of  the  beneficiary,  be 
made  immediately  in  a  lump  sum  payment 
appropriately  discounted  In  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary.  Amounts  of  net 
economic  loss  unpaid  thirty  days  after  the 
Insurer  has  received  reasonable  proof  of  the 
fact  and  amount  of  loss  realized,  and  demand 
for  payment  thereof  shall  (after  the  expira- 
tion of  such  thirty  days)  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  2  per  centum  per  month. 

(4)  A  claim  for  net  economic  loss  based 
upon  Injury  to  or  death  of  a  person  who  Is 
J.ot  an  occupant  of  any  motor  vehicle  In- 
volved in  an  accident  may  be  made  against 
the  insurer  of  any  involved  vehicle.  The  In- 
surer against  whom  the  claim  Is  asserted 
shall  process  and  pay  the  claim  as  If  wholly 
responsible,  but  such  Insurer  shall  thereafter 
be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  insurers  of  all 
other  Involved  vehicles  proportionate  contri- 
bution for  the  benefits  paid  anrl  the  costs  of 
processing  th^  -ilalm. 

(5)  No  part  -f  loss  benefits  p_ld  under  a 
qualifying  no-fault  policy  (except  those  paid 
by  provisions  required  in  section  5(b)  (1) 
shall  be  applied  in  any  manner  as  attorney's 
fees  in  the  case  of  Injury  or  death  for  which 
such  benefits  are  paid.  Any  contract  In  vio- 
lation of  this  provision  shall  be  illegal  and 
unenforceable,  and  it  shall  constitute  an 
unlawful  and  unethical  act  for  any  attorney 
to  solicit,  enter  Into,  or  knowingly  accept 
benefits  under  any  such  contract. 

(b)  In  order  to  be  a  qualifying  no-fault 
policy,  an  Insurance  policy  covering-  a  motor 
vehicle  shall  provide  the  following  t^neflts  in 
addition  to  those  enumerated  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section : 

(1)  in  the  case  of  injury  or  death  to  any 
person  not  an  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle  or  a 
spouse  or  dependent  of  an  owner,  the  In- 
surer shall  pay.  without  regard  to  favUt.  to 
such  person  compensation  for  damage  other 
than  economic  loss  sustained  by  such  person 
as  a  result  of  such  Injury; 

(2)  In  the  case  of  damage  to  any  property 
other  than  a  motor  vehicle  In  use  arising  out 
of  a  motor  vehicle  accident.  Insurers  of  any 
motor  vehicles  Involved  In  the  motor  ve- 
hicle accident  shall  pay  on  a  proportionate 


basis  to  the  owner  of  such  property  an 
amount  equal  to  the  loss  occasioned  by  the 
damage. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  coverages  described 
In  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  the  insurer  issu- 
ing a  qualifying  no-fault  policy  shall  make 
available  to  the  insured  the  following  op- 
tional Insurance  under  the  following  condi- 
tions: 

(1)  At  the  option  of  the  Insured,  the  In- 
surer shall  offer  provisions  covering  loss  re- 
sulting from  damage  to  the  Insured's  motor 
vehicle  with  such  deductibles  as  the  Insured 
elects. 

(2)  At  the  option  of  the  Insured,  the  in- 
surer shall  offer  to  compensate  for  damage 
other  than  economic  loss  either  or  both  of 
the  following  provisions  whereoy  the  Insurer 
In  the  case  of  Injury  or  death  to  the  insured, 
his  spouse,  or  any  dependents  agrees  to  pay 
(without  regard  to  fault)  to  such  person 
compensation  for: 

(A)  tangible  damage  )n  excess  of  economic 
loss  (as  defined  In  section  2(13)): 

(B)  Intangible  damage  sustained  by  such 
person  as  a  reeult  of  such  Injury  or  death. 

(3)  (A)  A  person  may  not  submit  a  claim 
to  his  insurer  for  the  recovery  of  damage 
other  than  economic  loss  sustained  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  Injury  until  the  last  periodic  pay- 
ment for  net  economic  loss  has  been  made  or 
until  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  time  of 
the  Injury  has  ela]>sed.  whichever  occurs  first. 

(B)  Contingent  fee  arrangements  for  the 
prosecution  of  claims  under  a  policy  for  com- 
pensation for  damages  other  than  economic 
loss  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  section 
8(b)  of  this  Act. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  State 
law  to  the  contrary,  the  statute  of  limitation 
for  bringing  suit  under  provisions  providing 
compensation  for  damages  other  than  eco- 
nomic loss  shall  be: 

(A)  four  years  from  the  date  of  the  motor 
vehicle  accident  upon  which  the  claim  Is 
based,  or 

(B)  one  year  after  the  last  payment  for 
economic  loss  recoverable  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection  Is  paid 

whichever  be  the  lesser  length  of  time. 

(d)  (1)  Any  policy  of  Insurance  described  In 
this  section  may  contain — 

(A)  additional  coverages  and  benefits  with 
respect  to  any  Injury,  death,  or  any  other  loss 
from  motor  vehicle  accidents  or  loss  from 
operation  of  a  motor  vehicle;  and 

(B)  terms,  conditions,  exclusions,  and  de- 
ductible clauses;  consistent  with  the  re- 
quired provisions  of  such  policy  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  who  shall  only  ap- 
prove terms,  conditions,  exclusions,  deduct- 
ible clauses,  coverages,  and  benefits  which 
are  fair  and  equitable,  and  which  limit  the 
variety  of  coverage  available  so  as  to  give 
buyers  of  Insurance  reasonable  opportunity 
to  compare  the  cost  of  Insuring  with  various 
Insurers. 

(2)  Any  policy  of  Insurance  described  In 
this  section  shall  contain  a  provision.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 
specifying  the  periods  within  v.hlch  claims 
may  be  filed  and  actions  against  the  insurer 
may  be  brought. 

(e)  Any  policy  of  Insurance  described  in 
this  section  must  offer  different  standard- 
ized categories  of  premium  reductions  re- 
flecting benefits  available  to  the  policyholder 
and  members  Yf  his  family  as  a  result  of 
public  or  private  Insurance  or  plans  or  other 
benefit  sources  described  ln"Bectlon  2(15)  of 
this  Act.  as  being  primary  to  benefits  under 
a  qualified  no-fault  policy. 

(f)(1)  No  Insurer  may  Issue  or  offer  to 
issue  any  policy  which  he  represents  Is  a 
qualifying  no-fault  policy  unless  such  policy 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  (and  of  subsection  (c)  If  the  insured 
elects  the  optional  coverage  under  such  sub- 
section) .  Is  consistent  with  the  requirement* 
of  subsection  (d) .  and  Includes  all  applicable 
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standard  uniform  policy  provisions  under 
section  5(c)  and  6(d). 

(2 )  ( A )  ■  Any  Insurer  who  violates  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to 
exceed  $5,000  for  each  policy  which  the  In- 
surer issues  or  offers  to  issue  in  violation  of 
such  paragraph. 

(B)  Any  insurer  who  willfully  violates 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

(g)(1)   Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  — 

(A)  An  application  for  a  qualifying  no- 
fault  policy  covering  a  motor  vehicle  In  a 
State  may  not  be  rejected  by  an  Insurer  au- 
thorized to  issue  such  a  policy  In  such  State 
unless — 

( i )  the  principal  operator  of  such  vehicle 
does  not  have  a  license  which  permits  him 
to  operate  such  vehicle,  or 

( ii )  the  application  Is  not  accompanied  by 
a  reasonable  portion  of  the  premium  (as 
determined  under  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary ) . 

(B)  A  qualifying  no-fault  policy  once  Is- 
sued may  not  be  canceled  or  refused  renewal 
by  an  Insurer  except  for — 

(1)  suspension  or  revocation  of  the  license 
of  the  principal  operator  to  operate  a  motor 
vehicle,  or 

( 11 )   failure  to  pay  the  premium  for  such 
policy  after  reasonable  demand  therefor. 
In  any  case  of  cancellation  or  refusal  to  re- 
new under  clause  (11) ,  written  notice  shall  be 
given  to  the  Insured. 

(2)  An  Insurer  may  reject  or  refuse  to 
accept  additional  applications  for.  or  refuse 
to  renew  qualifying  no-fault  policies  (A)  If 
the  domiciliary  State  Insurance  supervisory 
authority  of  such  Insurer  deems  In  writing 
that  the  financial  soundness  of  such  Insurer 
would  be  Impaired  by  the  writing  of  addi- 
tional policies  of  such  Insurance,  or  (B)  such 
Insurer  ceases  to  write  any  new  policies  of 
Insurance  of  any  kind  In  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  rejected  applicant. 

( 3 )  Whoever  knowingly  violates,  or  con- 
spires to  violate,  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
assessed  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  for  each  separate  violation.  Each  viola- 
tion of  paragraph  (A)  of  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  any  pKjllcyholder  or  applicant  for 
insurance  shall  constitute  a  separate 
violation. 

t'NirORM   STATISTICAL  PLAN   AND  PRICE 
INFORM.^TION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  Insurers  and  State  Insurance 
supervisory  authorities,  promulgate  a  com- 
mon, uniform  statistical  plan  for  the  alloca- 
tion and  compilation  of  claims  and  loes  ex- 
perience data  for  each  coverage  under  section 
5  of  this  Act.  and  upon  promulgation,  such 
plan  shall  be  followed  by  every  Insurer  writ- 
ing qualifying  no-fault  policies,  and  by  every 
rating  or  advisory  organization  or  statistical 
agent  used  by  any  such  Insurer  to  gather, 
compile,  or  report  claims  and  loss  experience 
data. 

(b)  Such  statistical  plan  shall  contain 
data  pertaining  tc  the  claims  and  loss  ex- 
perience for  the  classes  of  risk  In  each  rating 
territory  within  each  coverage  under  section 
5  of  this  Act.  Such  statistical  plan  shall  not 
contain  data  pertaining  to  expenses  for  ad- 
Justing  losses,  underwriting  expenses,  general 
administration  expenses,  or  any  other  ex- 
pense experience  for  any  class  of  risk  In  each 
rating  territory  within  the  coverages  under 
section  5  of  this  Act.  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  no  Insurer,  rating,  or 
advisory  organization,  or  statistical  agent,  or 
other  association  of  Insurers,  may  pool,  or  In 
any  manner  combine,  any  such  expenses  or 
expense  experience,  or  otherwise  act  In  con- 
cert   with    respect    thereto. 

(c)  Every  Insurer  writing  policies  of  In- 
surance which  meet  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act.  and  every  rating  or  ad- 
visory organization  or  statistical  agent  used 


by  such  Insurer  to  gather  or  compile  claims 
and  loss  experience  data,  shall  report  such 
data  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  statistical  plan  required  by  this  section 
at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions which  shall  require  a  minimal  number 
of  standard  uniform — 

(1)  policy  provisions  for  each  coverage 
under  section  5  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  classes  of  risk  and  rating  territories 
for  each  coverage  under  section  5  of  this 
Act; 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the 
statistical  plan  required  by  this  section. 

(e)  Every  Insurer  writing  qualifying  no- 
fault  policies  shall  provide  the  Secretary 
with  the  actual  rate  or  premium  being 
charged  for  each  class  of  risk  in  each  rating 
territory  within  each  coverage  under  section 
5  of  this  Act  at  such  times  and  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  shall  by  rules  and  reg- 
ulations prescribe. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may.  after  consultation 
with  the  Insurers  and  State  Insurance  super- 
visory authorities,  appoint  a  statistical  agfent 
or  agents,  to  receive,  gather,  compile,  report, 
and  analyze  the  claims  and  loss  experience 
data,  and  actual  rates  or  premiums,  specified 
In  subsections   (c)    and   (e)    of  this  section. 

(g)  Prom  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often 
than  semi-annually,  the  Secretary  shall 
analyze  and  freely  and  fully  make  available 
to  the  State  Insurance  supervisory  author- 
ities and  to  the  general  public,  with  respect 
to  every  Insurer  writing  qualifying  no-fault 
policies,  a  comparison  of  such  insurer's  In- 
dicated rate  based  solely  upon  the  claims 
and  loss  experience  data  for  each  class  of  risk 
In  each  ra.ting  territory  within  each  coverage 
under  section  5  with  the  actual  rate  or 
premiums  being  charged  by  the  Insurer  for 
such  class  of  risk  in  each  rating  territory 
within  such  coverage.  The  claims  and  loss 
experience  data,  and  actual  rates  or  prem- 
iums specified  In  subsections  (c)  and  (e) 
of  this  section  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  general  public  at  such  times  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  reg- 
ulation prescribe. 

(h)  Any  Insurer  writing  qualifying  no- 
fault  policies,  or  any  rating  or  advisory  orga- 
nization or  statistical  agent  used  by  any  such 
Insurer  to  gather,  compile,  or  report  claims 
and  loss  experience  data  with  respect  to 
policies  meeting  the  requirements  of  section 
5.  who  fails  to: 

(1)  follow  the  statistical  plan  promul- 
gated In  accordance  with  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section,  or 

(2)  observe  the  prohibition  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  against  pooling,  or  In 
any  manner  combining  expense  experience, 
or 

(3)  report  to  the  Secretary,  or  his  statisti- 
cal agent  or  agents,  the  claims  and  loss  ex- 
perience data  as  required  In  subsections  (c) 
and  (f )  of  this  section,  or 

(4)  follow  the  standard  uniform  classes 
of  risk  and  rating  territories  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  as  required  In  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  or 

(5)  provide  the  Secretary,  or  his  statisti- 
cal agent  or  agents,  with  the  actual  rate  or 
premium  being  charged  for  each  class  of 
risk  In  each  rating  territory  within  such 
coverage  as  required  in  subsections  (e)  and 
(f )  of  this  section, 

shall  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to 
exceed  $5,000  for  each  violation. 

ASSIGNED     CLAIMS     PLAN 

Sec.  7.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  after 
consultation  with  Insurers  and  State  Insur- 
ance supervisory  authorities,  organize  an  as- 
signed claims  bureau  and  assigned  claims 
plan  in  each  State.  Upon  organization,  each 
such  bureau  and  plan  shall  be  maintained, 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  applicable  State 
Insurance  supervisory  authority,  by  the  in- 


surers writing  qualifying  no-fault  policies  In 
such  State  If  (and  for  so  long  as)  the  Secre- 
tary is  satisfied  that  all  such  Insurers  are  re- 
quired under  State  law  to  participate  and 
that  no  such  Insurer  may  withdraw  without 
the  consent  of  the  State. 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  an  assigned 
claims  bureau  and  assigned  claims  plan  in 
any  State  Is  not  maintained  in  a  manner  con- 
sidered by  the  Secretary  to  be  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
maintain  such  bureau  and  plan. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions which  shall  set  forth  the  extent  to 
which,  for  purposes  of  this  section — 

(A)  a  self-insurer  shall  be  treated  as  an 
Insurer,  and 

(B)  benefits  which  a  self-insurer  is  obli- 
gated to  pay  shall  be  treated  as  insurance 
benefits  under  a  qualifying  no-fault  policy. 

(b)  The  costs  incurred  in  the  operation  of 
each  assigned  claims  bureau  and  assigned 
claims  plan  shall  be  assessed  against  insurers 
In  each  State  by  the  applicable  State  insur- 
ance supervisory  authority  (or  by  the  Secre- 
tary during  any  period  during  which  such  bu- 
reau and  plan  are  maintained  by  him  under 
subsection  (a)(2))  according  to  regulations 
of  such  Slate  authority  (or  of  the  Secretary 
if  the  bureau  and  plan  are  maintained  by 
him )  that  assure  fair  allocations  among  such 
insurers  writing  qualifying  policies  in  the 
State,  on  a  basis  reasonably  related  to  the 
volume  of  Insurai-ce  written  under  qualify- 
ing no-fau't  policies. 

(c)  (1)  No  Insurer  may  write  any  qualify- 
ing no-fault  policy  tinless  the  insurer  par- 
ticipates in  the  assigned  claims  bureau  and 
assigned  claims  plan  In  each  State  in  which 
such  Insurer  writes  such  policies. 

(2)  An  Insurer  who  violates  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  .shall  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  of  $5,000  for  each  policy  he  Issues  in 
violation  of  such  paragraph. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section,  each  person  sustaining  injury  or 
death  (or  his  legal  representative)  may  ob- 
tain the  Insurance  benefits  described  in  sec- 
tions 5  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  Act  through  the 
assigned  claims  bureau  and  assigned  claims 
plan  in  the  State  in  which  such  person  re- 
sides if— 

(1)  no  Insurance  benefits  under  qualify- 
ing no-fault  policies  are  applicable  to  the  in- 
Jury  or  death:  or 

(2)  no  such  Insurance  benefits  applicable 
to  the  Injury  or  death  can  be  identified:  or 

(3)  the  only  identifiable  Insurance  benefits 
under  qualifying  no-fault  policies  applicable 
to  the  Injury  or  death  will  not  be  paid  In  full 
because  of  financial  Inability  of  one  or  more 
Insurers  to  fulfill  their  obligations. 

(e)  A  person  shall  be  disqualified  from 
receiving  benefits  through  any  sisslgned 
claims  bureau  and  assigned  claims  plan  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  this  section  If — 

(1)  such  person  Is  disqualified  under  sec- 
tion 5(a)(2)(B)  of  this  Act  from  receiving 
the  insurance  benefits  under  section  5(a)  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  such  person  was — 

(A)  the  owner  or  registrant  of  an  unin- 
sured motor  vehicle  at  the  time  of  its  In- 
volvement in  the  accident  out  of  which  such 
person's  Injury  arose,  or 

(B)  the  operator  of  such  a  vehicle  at 
such  time  with  reason  to  believe  that  such 
vehicle  was  an  uninsured  motor  vehicle. 

(f)  A  claim  or  claims  arising  from  Iri^ 
or  death  to  one  person  sustained  in  one  acci- 
dent and  brought  through  the  applicable  as- 
signed claims  plan  shall  be  assigned  to  one 
Insurer,  or  to  the  applicable  assigned  claims 
bureau,  which  after  such  assignment  shall 
have  the  same  rights  and  obligations  as  it 
would  have  had  had  It  Issued  a  qualifying 
no-fault  policy  (or  such  form  as  the  Secre- 
tary by  regulation  prescribes)  applicable  to 
such  Injury  or  death. 

(g)  The  assignment  of  claims  shall  be  made 
according  to  regulations  of  the  State  super- 
visory authority  (or  the  Secretary  if  the  bu- 
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reau  and  plan  are  maintained  by  him  under 
subsection  (a)(2))  that  assure  fair  alloca- 
tion of  the  burden  of  assigned  claims  among 
Insurers  doing  business  In  the  particular 
State  on  a  basis  reasonably  related  to  the  vol- 
ume of  insurance  WTltten  under  sections  5 

(a)  and  (b)   of  this  Act. 

(h)  A  person  or  his  legal  representative 
claiming  through  an  assigned  claims  plan 
shall  notify  the  applicable  bureau  of  his 
claim  within  the  period  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 5(d)  1 2)  for  filing  a  claim  for  insurance 
benefits  under  section  5  (a)  or  (b).  The  bu- 
reau shall  promptly  assign  the  claim  and 
notify  the  claimant  of  the  identity  and  ad- 
dress of  the  insurer  to  which  the  claim  Is  as- 
signed, or  of  the  bureau  if  the  claim  is  as- 
signed to  it.  No  action  by  the  claimant  against 
the  Insurer  to  which  his  claim  Is  assigned, 
or  against  the  bureau  if  the  claim  Is  assigned 
to  it.  shall  be  commenced  later  than  sixty 
days  after  receipt  of  notice  of  the  assignment 
or  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  pre- 
scribed in  section  5(d)(2)  for  commencing 
an  action  against  an  insurer,  whichever  is 
later. 

(1)  All  reasonable  and  necessary  costs  in- 
curred in  the  handling  and  disposition  of 
assigned  claims,  including  amount  paid  pur- 
suant to  assessments  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  may  be  considered  in  making 
or  regulating  rates  for  the  Insurance  under 
sections  5  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  Act.  but  if 
such  costs  are  considered  in  the  rates  or 
premiums  for  such  insurance,  the  pure  loss 
portion  of  such  costs  shall  be  reported  sep- 
arately under  the  uniform  statistical  plan 
provided  for  by  section  6  of  this  Act,  and 
that  portion  of  the  actual  rate  or  premium 
being  charged  for  such  insurance  attribut- 
able to  the  entire  amount  of  such  costs  in- 
curred in  the  handling  and  disposition  of  as- 
signed claims  shall  be  reported  separately 
under  subsection  (e)  of  section  6  of  this  Act. 
(J)  An  insurer  who  makes  an  assigned 
claims  payment  shall  be  subrogated  to  ajiy 
rights  the  person  to  whom  the  payment  was 
made  may  have  had  against  the  owner  or 
operator  of  any  uninsured  motor  vehicle  In- 
volved in  the  accident  out  of  which  the  claim 
arose. 

claimant's  attorney's  fees 
Sec.  8.  (a)  A  person  making  a  claim  under 
a  qualifying  no-fault  policy  may  be  allowed 
an  award  of  a  reasonable  sum  for  attorney's 
fee  (based  upon  actual  time  expended)  and 
all  reasonable  costs  of  suit  In  any  case  in 
which  the  Insurer  denies  all  or  part  of  a 
claim  for  benefits  under  such  policy  unless 
the  court  determines  that  the  claim  was 
fraudulent,  excessive,  or  frivolous. 

(b)  A  person  making  claim  under  policy 
provisions  meeting  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 5(b)(1)  or  5(c)  may  enter  into  a  con- 
tingent fee  arrangement  with  an  attorney 
but  In  no  event  may  the  fee  exceed  25  per 
centtun  of  any  award  the  claimant  receives, 
and  may  be  further  limited  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

FRAtTDtTLENT    CLAIMS 

Sec.  9.  Within  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
an  insurer  or  self-insurer  may  be  allowed  an 
award  of  a  reasonable  sum  as  attorney's  fee 
(based  upon  actual  time  expended)  and  all 
reasonable  costs  of  suit  for  its  defense 
against  a  person  making  claim  against  such 
Insurer  or  self-insurer  where  such  claim  was 
fraudulent,  and  such  attorney's  fee  and  all 
such  reasonable  costs  of  suit  so  awarded  may 
be  treated  as  an  offset  against  any  benefits 
due  or  to  become  due  to  such  person. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  10.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
and  fulfill  the  purpose  of  this  Act  the  Secre- 
tary shall — 

(1)  consult  with  representatives  of  State 
agencies  charged  with  the  regulation  of  the 
business  of  insurance,  representatives  of  the 
private  insurance  business,  and  such  other 
persons,  organizations,  and  agencies  of  the 
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Federal,   State,  or  local  governments  as  he 
deems  necessary  and 

(2)  make,  promulgate,  amend,  and  repeal 
such  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary. 

JtmiSDICTION 

Sec.  11.  (a)  No  district  court  of  the  United 
States  may  entertain  an  action  for  breach 
of  any  contractual  or  other  obligation  as- 
sumed by  an  insurer  or  self-insurer  under  a 
policy  of  insurance  containing  mandatory  or 
optional  provisions  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act  unless  a  person  bringing 
such  action  meets  the  Jurisdictional  require- 
ments of  section  1332  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  Any  person  may  bring  suit  for  breach 
of  any  contractual  obligation  assumed  by  an 
Insurer  under  a  policy  of  insurance  contain- 
ing such  mandatory  or  optional  provisions  In 
any  State  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  this  Act  shall  take  effect  one  year 
after  its  enactment. 

(b)  Sections  4.  5(f),  and  7(d)  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  eighteenth  cal- 
endar month  which  begins  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Section  3  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  accidents  occurring  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  such  eighteenth  calen- 
dar month. 
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STATE-FEDERAL  COOPERA-nON  IN 
THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  NURSING 
HOME   REGULATIONS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
conference  in  Washington  sponsored  by 
Duke  University  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Aging,  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Pei-sons.  and  the  National  Re- 
tired Teachers  Association  surveved  the 
topic  "Nursing  Homes:  Critical  Issues  in 
a  National  Policy."  The  conference 
brought  together  the  foremost  experts 
in  long-term  care  from  all  parts  of  the 
Nation. 

One  of  the  speeches  delivered  at  this 
conference  was  most  enlightening  to  me. 
Mr.  Arthur  Jarvis,  director  of  the  Hos- 
pital and  Medical  Care  for  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  spoke  eloquently  about  the 
weaknesses  in  the  present  system  which 
essentially  he  describes  as  the  break- 
down of  the  necessary  cooperation  be- 
tween the  single  State  agency  and  the 
appropriate  Federal,  HEW  units  given 
the  responsibility  of  enforcing  Federal 
medicare  standards. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
speech  titled  "Whatever  Happened  to 
Creative  Federalism  in  Long-Term 
Care"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Whatever  Happened  to  Creative  Federalism 
IN  Long  Term  Care.' 
( By  Arthur  J.  Jarvis ) 
The  program  for  this  conference  lists  my 
official  title  with  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
My  remarks  today  however,  will  be  within  the 
context  of  my  position  as  an  officer  of  an 
organization  with  the  rather  longwlnded 
name,  The  National  Association  of  Directors 
of  Health  Facility  Licensure  and  Certifica- 
tion Programs.  Our  name  is  long,  but  our 
history  is  relatively  short,  having  been 
formed  but  two  years  ago  In  Denver,  Colorado 
as  an  affiliate  of  the  Association  of  State  and 
Territorial  Health  Officers,  which  Is  the  na- 
tional organization  for  State  Health  Com- 
missioners and  under  the  auspices  and  sup- 
port of  the  Health  Facilities  Surveyor  Im- 


provement Program  of  the  Community 
Health  Service.  To  address  a  national  con- 
ference of  this  kind  on  Just  my  experience 
as  the  State  Agency  Director  In  Connecticut 
wotUd  be  too  parochial  to  say  the  least.  In 
fact,  many  of  the  problems  that  I  am  dis- 
cussing in  this  paper  concerning  health  pro- 
grams implementation  at  the  state  level  are 
not  a  major  problem  In  Connecticut.  Rather 
my  remarks  are  a  distillation  of  problems 
common  to  some  or  all  of  the  State  Agencies 
responsible  for  health  facilities  surveillance 
In  the  United  States. 

Just  one  last  bit  of  housekeeping,  and  that 
is  although  the  panel  for  this  afternoon  is 
addressing  Itself  to  the  whole  problem  area 
of  standard  setting,  standard  setting  for  Fed- 
eral programs  Is  primarily  a  Federal  respon- 
sibility, but  actual  implementation  of  those 
staniSards  is  the  unique  Job  of  the  State 
Agency.  The  problems  inherent  In  that  re- 
sponsibility are  what  we  shall  examine  to- 
day. 

When  President  Johnson  first  coined  the 
phrase   "creative  federalism,"   he  did  so   In 
order  to  describe  what  he  hoped  would  be  a 
new  epoch  of  cooperation  between  the  Fed- 
eral    Ctovernment    establishment    and     the 
states  that,  hopefully,  would  Insure  that  the 
full   Intent  of  Congress  would  be  effectively 
delivered  at   the  local  level.  Originally    the 
word  federalism  described  the  political  phi- 
losophy of  the  Federalist  Party  founded  by 
Alexander  Hamilton.  While  this  is  not   the 
place  to  discuss  in  any  detail  the  essential 
differences  between  Hamiltonlan  and  Jeffer- 
sonian  democracy,  suffice  It  to  say.  the  se- 
mantic etiology  of  the  word  connotes  bigness 
and  centrallty  of  Federal  power  and  Its  con- 
comitant ability  to  collect  enormous  revenue 
and   thereby   re-dlstribute   power.   More   re- 
cently, the  word  federalism  has  been  used  to 
describe    that    particular   set    of   conditions 
under  which  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
government  of  any  given  state  work  coopera- 
tively to  Implement  a  program  of  law  passed 
by  the  Congress.  While  the  first  32  years  of 
this  century  saw  our  country  make  the  tran- 
sition  from   one  of   concentrated   enterprise 
capitalism  to  the  beginning  of  governmen- 
tal cooperation,  the  roots  of  federalism  as  we 
know  it  today  are  found  in  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  social  and  humane  programs  of 
the    1930s.    Indeed,   by   the   mld-1930's    the 
phrase  "cooperative  federalism"  was  already 
in    use.    The    agonies    and    pitfalls    between 
■cooperative"  federalism  and   'creative"  fed- 
eralism are  many.  Be  that  as  It  may,  there 
was    the    hope    In   the  mld-1960's   that   the 
citizens  of  this  country  would,  in  fact    re- 
ceive the  services  of  a  given  program  In  the 
form  and  the  intent  that  they  started  out 
with  in  Washington. 

The  next  question  Is:  How  does  federalism 
suddenly  become  "creative  "?  "To  create"  Is 
defined  as  to  cause  to  come  into  existence  as 
an  original  product  or  idea  of  human  Intel- 
ligence or  Imagination.  Therefore,  we  must 
pause  to  assess  Just  how  creative  we  have 
been  since  the  phrase  was  first  introduced 
and  what  are  the  problems  on  the  state's 
side  of  federalism  in  assuring  quality  In  long 
term  care  facilities. 

There  is  another  phrase  In  common  usage 
which  describes  that  bureaucracy  In  Federal 
and  state  government  that  Is  responsible  for 
translating  the  statutory  language  of  Con- 
gress into  tangible  delivery  at  the  local  level. 
This  machinery  has  been  described  as  "the 
silent  government." 

More  specifically.  It  describes  those  deci- 
sion makers  within  government  who  by  ad- 
ministrative regulation  either  implement  or 
even  change  what  the  voter  thought  he  was 
getting  In  an  original  piece  of  legislation. 
Into  what  Is  actually  delivered.  Whether  or 
not  we  agree  with  John  Gardner's  descrip- 
tion of  this  bureaucracy  as  It  operates  in 
Washington,  as,  "the  grimy  machinery  by 
which  the  public  business  gets  done,"  Is 
really  beside  the  point.  The  fact  remains  this 
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"silent  government"  does  exist  and  its 
strengths  and  weaknesses  are  at  the  very  root 
of  the  problem  of  trying  to  establish  and 
maintain  high  standards  of  health  care  for 
the  elderly. 

Perhaps  we  should  concentrate  on  Gard- 
ner's further  observation  that,  "high-minded 
citizens  may  feel  noble  Just  fighting  good 
causes,  but  hlgh-mindedness  is  no  substitu- 
tion for  professional  skill  in  doing  battle." 

This  latter  point  as  it  relates  to  State 
Agencies  is  the  thesis  of  this  paper.  I  know 
of  no  component  of  the  so-called  silent  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  that  is  less 
well-known  or  less  understood  as  that  of  the 
designated  State  Agency  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  and  state 
standards  In  our  respective  states. 

Let  us  examine  the  configuration  of  Medi- 
care implementation.  Following  the  success- 
ful passage  of  the  1965  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act,  Title  XVIII  and  Title 
XIX  were  legislative  realities  for  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  big  news,  of  course,  was  Title  XVIII. 
At  long  last,  the  elderly  of  this  country  felt 
that  they  had  finally  won  that  package  of 
benefits  that  would  allow  them  to  receive 
needed  health  services  in  an  atmosphere  of 
dignity  and  respect.  To  insure  that  the  care 
delivered  to  beneficiaries  was  of  satisfactory, 
if  not  high  quality,  the  Congress  wisely  built 
safeguards  into  the  legislation,  such  that 
any  hospital,  nursing  home,  or  agency  po- 
tentially eligible  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram, first  meet  federally  established  stand- 
ards of  quality  care.  These  regulations  were 
euphemistically  entitled  "The  Conditions  of 
Participation." 

The  wheels  of  federalism  began  to  grind 
and  in  all  states,  the  Governor  was  asked 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  to  designate  a  State  Agency  which 
would  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
applying  those  conditions  of  participation  to 
potential  providers  and  make  recommenda- 
tions as  to  whether  or  not  they  should  be 
certified  to  participate  in  the  program.  In 
some  states,  this  resulted  In  setting  up  a 
separate  unit  for  this  purpose  within  the 
Health  Department.  In  others,  such  as  In 
Connecticut,  it  was  combined  with  the  al- 
ready existent  licensing  authority  for  health 
facilities.  A  contract  was  then  signed  be- 
tween the  state  and  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  whereby  the  Federal 
Government  agreed  to  certain  conditions  of 
reimbursement,  in  return  for  which  the  des- 
ignated State  Agency  agreed  to  survey  po- 
tential providers  of  service.  We  were  told  at 
the  time  that  the  contract  was  consummated 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  agreeing 
to  100  percent  reimbursement  to  Insure  that 
they  were  getting  the  best  bang  for  their 
part  of  the  buck. 

The  designated  Federal  Agency  for  Title 
XVIII  within  HEW  is  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  its  Bureau  of  Health 
Insurance.  It,  in  turn,  has  Regional  Repre- 
sentatives in  each  of  the  ten  Regional  Offices 
of  HEW  who  are  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  on-going  supervision  and  support 
of  the  State  Agencies  In  their  Region  as  well 
as  acting  as  a  liaison  between  the  State 
Agency  and  the  Central  Office. 

As  you  can  see  from  this  description  of  the 
federalist  configuration  for  Medicare,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  the  actual  Job.  on  a 
day-to-day  basis,  of  seeing  to  it  that  quality 
health  care  Is  being  delivered  to  the  citizens 
of  this  country  is  In  the  hands  of  the  State 
Agency  and  that  agency  alone. 

Prior  to  Medicare,  the  various  state  health 
facility  licensure  agencies  were  entitles  unto 
themselves.  With  the  arrival  of  Medicare, 
these  licensure  agencies  were  coalesced  Into 
a  national  network  of  standard  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  health  care  field.  Prior  to 
1965,  state  and  local  surveillance  of  health 
facility  operations  was  a  patchwork  at  best, 
ranging  from  some  states  that  had  no  li- 


censure laws  whatsoever  to  those  with  very 
sophisticated  systems  for  standard  setting 
and  surveillance.  Medicare  promised  to  be 
a  new  and  exciting  vehicle  by  which  the  State 
Agency  could  cross  the  bridge  from  the  days 
of  sheer  Inspection  to  that  of  surveying  a 
facility  and  being  able  to  provide  It  with  the 
necessary  consultation  for  corrective  action 
as  well  as  to  oe  able  to  exercise  some  mean- 
ingful authority  In  the  overall  coordination 
of  the  health  delivery  system. 

In  1966,  State  Agencies  were  asked  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  Implement  the  3  C's 
of  Medicare : 

The  first  "C"  was  Certification  which  was 
the  enforcement  of  the  Conditions  of  Parti- 
cipation for  the  various  providers. 

The  second  "C"  was  Consultation.  This 
component  was  particularly  exciting  to  me 
as  a  grEiduate  Hospital  Administrator  and  a 
product  and  a  creature  of  the  voluntary 
sector.  Now!  Whenever  a  deficiency  was  noted 
In  our  certification  activity  we  were  re- 
quired by  regulation  to  render  consultation 
by  qualified  people.  Thl^  had  the  salutary 
effect  of  dividing  the  Inspecting  of  surveying 
side  of  surveillance  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  consultant  expertise  needed  for  cor- 
rective action  on  the  other. 

Finally,  the  third  "C"  was  dubbed  Co- 
ordination. While  clear  definitions  of  what 
Coordination  meant  were  vague  at  best  even 
In  the  very  earliest  days  of  Medicare,  none 
the  less,  to  some  of  us  it  meant  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  levels  of  care  and  to  dove- 
tall  the  various  components  of  the  full 
spectrum  of  the  health  delivery  system  thus 
insuring  a  more  efficient  and  economic  de- 
livery of  health  care  such  that  a  meaningful 
continuum  of  care  for  patients  might  at  least 
start  to  become  a  reality.  Unfortunately,  we 
learned  that  due  to  the  subsequent  limita- 
tion of  benefits  coordination  of  the  delivery 
system  was  never  tried  and  we  were  ulti- 
mately told  to  forget  it. 

A  fourth  charge  to  the  State  Agency  should 
also  be  examined.  Namely  our  original  specific 
surveillance  and  consultation  responsibilities 
for  Utilization  Review  Committees.  For  the 
first  time  In  the  history  of  Institutional  care 
In  this  country — a  nationwide  standard  was 
established  for  reviewing  the  adequacy  of 
physician  peer  group  review  of  medical  care 
actually  delivered  at  the  bedside  of  our 
health  institutions.  The  review  of  utilization, 
after  all.  was  supposed  to  be,  in  the  first  In- 
stance, a  sort  of  actuarial  review  in  terms 
of  the  volume  of  services  rendered.  How- 
ever, it  was  also  supposed  to  review  for  the 
Justification  and  necessity  of  those  services 
(including  drugs  and  biologicals) .  How  could 
a  physician  reviewer  on  the  Utilization  Re- 
view Committee  answer  the  question  of  Justi- 
fication and  necessity  without  first  asking 
himself — What  Is  good  care  for  a  patient  of 
this  age,  sex  and  diagnosis? 

Thus,  for  the  first  time,  peer  group  re- 
view and  medical  quality  care  audit  was  at 
last  accountable  to  a  public  agency.  A  rec- 
ognition that  in  the  second  half  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  the  practice  of  medicine 
In  community  hospitals  treating  the  diag- 
noses common  to  the  great  bulk  of  our  pa- 
tients had  long  ago  evolved  into  a  predict- 
able science  with  clearly  definable  criteria 
and  not  a  totally  subjective  Art  unique  to 
each  licensed  physician. 

This  was  the  setting  for  the  State  Agen- 
cies as  the  brave  new  world  of  Medicare 
surveillance  began.  It  contained,  I  believe, 
all  of  those  elements  of  enforcement  and 
clinical  safeguards  for  the  patient  that  the 
American  people  thought  they  would  get 
with  Medicare.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  Integrity  of  this  monitoring  system 
was  short  lived.  Indeed.  When  the  voluntary 
and  private  sector  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
third  party  payers)  realized  just  how  effective 
this  system  could  be  and  what  that  Implied 
for  the  status  quo.  It  took  only  the  better  part 
of  a  year  to  arrange  things  such  that — not 


only  the  system  was  weakened,  but  the  State 
Agency  was  placed  in  the  category  of  an  un- 
welcome relation  who  had  to  be  tolerated  but 
Ignored. 

Since  those  early  days  that  have  evolved 
since  Medicare  began,  we  State  Agencies 
have  been  the  package  of  the  3  C's  and 
URC  responsibility  erode  such  that  effective 
enforcement  (which  has  become  the  theme 
of  this  conference)  is  still  a  primary  con- 
cern in  Health  Care  in  1971.  The  reason  is 
that  the  national  monitoring  system  that 
could  have  been  generated  from  the  original 
charge  to  the  State  Agency  was  never  al- 
lowed to  really  get  off  the  ground  and  we 
still  have  "warehouses  for  the  dying."  Small 
wonder  that  states  have  been  reluctant  to 
ask  for  higher  standards  above  the  Medi- 
care base  when  even  the  base  Increasingly 
appeared  to  be  unenforceable  when  taken 
in  context  with  the  original  State  Agency 
charge. 

Let  me  emphasize  as  strongly  as  I  possi- 
bly can  that  I  hope  that  the  lessons,  both 
beneficial  and  discouraging,  learned  from 
the  Medicare  experience  will  be  applied  as 
we  Implement  Title  XI  and  attempt  to  ful- 
fill the  intent  of  Congress  when  they  passed 
it.  Then,  Indeed,  we  can  get  to  the  business 
of  making  the  nursing  homes  of  America 
what  President  Nixon  has  described  as 
"shining  symbols  of  comfort  and  concern." 

To  help  you  visualize  the  peculiar  position 
the  State  Agency  finds  Itself  in  implement- 
ing Federal  health  care  programs  at  the  state 
level;  picture  the  state  as  located  in  the  neck 
of  an  hourglass  between  the  upper  and  lower 
chambers  of  the  vessel.  The  upper  chamber 
can  then  be  designated  as  the  Federal  level 
from  whence  as  we  all  know,  "all  good  things 
flow."  The  bottom  chamber  can  be  described 
as  the  anticipated  recipient  of  the  fruits  of 
that  program.  In  between  the  two  is  the  state. 
If  it  is  cooperative,  the  sand  will  flow  freely 
but  if  it  is  obstructive  the  flow  will  be  less 
than  it  should  be  or  even  worse,  block  that 
process  so  effecti\ely  that  the  recipients  of 
the  program  receive  the  benefits  of  that  pro- 
gram in  a  manner  and  form  not  originally  in- 
tended. I  would  ask  that  you  notice  very 
carefully  please  that  in  my  somewhat  tor- 
tured analogy  of  the  hourglass.  I  suggested 
that  the  State  could  be  the  balance  between 
effective  local  delivery  of  a  given  Federal  pro- 
gram versus  a  kind  of  delivery  that  cheats 
the  American  taxpayer.  For.  more  often  tlian 
not  the  rub  in  effective  implementation  i: 
not  the  designated  State  Agency  per  se  but 
the  harsh  and  real  fact  that  it  is  a  component 
of  the  overall  mosaic  of  state  government. 
Accordingly,  its  organic  effectiveness  Is  di- 
rectly proportional  to  the  philosophical,  polit- 
ical and  fiscal  anxieties  that  beset  every  other 
part  of  state  government.  Having  said  the 
foregoing  and  trying  to  be  gentle  in  my  de- 
scription of  State  Agency  problems,  the  real 
facts  of  the  matter,  ladles  and  gentlemen 
are: 

1.  Federalism  versus  states'  rights. 

2.  Political  horseplay  with  the  lives  and 
safety  of  the  elderly  on  the  part  of  both 
sides  of  the  federalism  configuration. 

3.  Administrative  corseting  of  programs  by 
the  states. 

4.  And  ultimately,  and  finally,  a  matter 
of  money. 

I  should  now  like  to  list  four  major  prob- 
lem areas  which  I  feel  are  significantly  detri- 
mental and  injurious  to  effective  implemen- 
tation of  health  care  surveillance  programs  at 
both  the  Federal  and  state  levels. 

The  first  are  those  administrative  corsets 
imposed  by  the  various  states  on  funds  allo- 
cated by  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
single  purpose  of  creating  and  maintaining 
an  effective  surveillance  and  consultation 
mechanism  for  health  facilities  in  the  long- 
term-care  health  field. 

A  second  problem  is  Federal  regulations 
which  are  often  too  lengthy,  sometimes  ir- 
relevant and  worst  of  all  unenforceable,  and 
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which  certainly  don't  always  direct  them- 
selves to  the  real  purpose  of  the  program  with 
the  result  that  the  delivery  of  quality  health 
care  in  a  humane  and  compassionate  atmos- 
phere. If  not  frustrated,  is  weakened  sub- 
stantially. 

Third,  Is  that  the  powerful  health  deliver- 
ers appear  to  have  an  Inordinate  effect  upon 
not  only  the  formation  of  Federal  regula- 
tions, but  the  way  in  which  they  are  en- 
forced. The  Federal  establishment  appears  to 
listen  more  to  organizations  concerned  with 
health  delivery  and  payment  rather  than  to 
the  very  people  with  whom  they  have  a  con- 
tract to  implement  their  standards,  and  worst 
of  all.  the  users  of  health  care — the  con- 
sumers! They  deny  themselves  the  State 
Agency  expertise  in  the  area  of  standard  set- 
ting, standard  implementation,  and  enforce- 
ability necessary  to  have  ar  effective  program 
nationwide;  and  they  further  deny  them- 
selves and  the  states  the  crucial  input  from 
the  users. 

There  is  little  evidence  to  suggest  that 
these  Influences  have  had  a  significant  im- 
pact on  Medicare.  It  is  yet  to  be  seen  whether 
or  not  these  Influences  will  trigger  a  sensitive 
and  compassionate  response  from  the  Federal 
decision  makers  for  Medicaid  or  any  other 
Federally-supported  health  care  program  for 
that  matter.  This  is  particularly  dLscoura^'lng 
when  you  contemplate  that  Title  XIX  will 
affect  hundreds  of  thousands  more  of  our 
elderly  citizens  in  health  care  facilities  than 
Medicare  ever  dreamed  of  and  vet— the  proc- 
ess goes  on !  ■  t- 

Finally,  the  health  consumer  has  a  right  to 
have  a  voice  In  standard  setting  at  both  the 
Federal  and  state  level  and  certainly  expects 
that  he  will  be  cared  for  in  safe  health  facili- 
ties that  deliver  him  a  service  of  high  quality 
Trlt  '^^^''^  appears  to  us  to  be  oiUy  modest 
attempts  by  the  Federal  Government  to  es- 
tablish such  a  consumer  representation  and 
despite  his  many  advocates  around  the  coun- 
try, when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  consumer 
must  and  should  look  to  the  State  Agency  to 
runctlon  as  a  consumer  advocate.  It  Is  a  chal- 
lenge wo  accept  willingly.  Indeed.  It  Is  at  the 
mp^^f°'■^K'  °"''  operation.  We  should   re- 
member   the    very    reason    that    the    State 
Agency  came  Into  existence  ortglnallv.  long 
h1?7    ^11    ^^'^^'^^     regulations,    was    thf 
oro  ec^'^eH^^*.^    '"^   P"*"'^   *^^*'^h  should   be 
protected.   It  was  the  will  of  the  governed 
hrough   their  elected  state  representatives 
that  surveillance  of  health  care  facilities  un! 
der  licensure  statutes  be  Implemented  to    n- 
sure  safe  and  humane  care   The  same  sense 

den"^v  d?,L'°  P'r^*  *^^  P^*'^"^'  did  not  sud! 
denly  disappear  from  State  Agency  personnel 
at  the  moment  that  Federal  pro^a^s"d 

sense  of  r.,^*^'"'  ^  ''^^°^^  *°  ^^^  "^at   this 
sense  of  mission  is  still  very  much  alive  In 
state  a^enc»s  and  quite  well,  thank  you 
Having   iLsted    the.se   four   problem    area. 

inat  I  might  share  with  vou  what  corrective 
action  we  might  take.  The  first  problem  ,s 
administrative  control  imposed  bv  stated  on 
allocated  Federal  funds  Our  «nerlen4  here 
is  .nlmost  tofallv  bas»d  on  th^  Medicare  ex 
penence.  When  the  Bureau  of  Healthlnsur" 
ance  first  siened  its  contract  with    he  Stat^ 

^^''imZr'''^'''  '^'  surveillance  ft  prom! 
^ed  100  per  cent  reimbursement  for  all  c<^ts 
to  the  state.  The  Bureau  has  stood  bvt^^t 
contract  and.  as  both  sides  In  thTpe^eraN 

imp^emfnt  ^,^;^^«»""e'  "^^  to  adequately 
bXete?o^^h/  ^''^^-  the  Medicare 
DUdgets  for  the  various  State  Agencies  havp 

StfoT^.r  ''^^''^.  Social  Security  Adrnml 
istratlon  in  a  businesslike  fa.shlon  with 
Trof  ^d'  ""'^  «PP™Prtate  methoSs  of  Sn- 
tMn„  .^  accountability.  However,  it  Is  one 
nat^  ^d^e^ri'"''^"'  "PP^°^'««^  "^y  *  ^eslg! 
^^  ^^T,  ^'H*^  '°  implement  a  nrl- 
gram  but  it  Is  quite  another  for  the  Stat- 
Agency  Director  to  Implement  that  program 


within  the  confines  of  administrative  con- 
trols of  state  government.  These  state  con- 
trols can  restrict  the  numbers  and  types  of 
required  health  professionals.  Indeed,  these 
controls  can  actually  impede  the  successful 
recruitment  of  those  Individuals  that  are 
needed  as  a  minimum  to  effectively  carry  out 
the  program  of  health  care  facilities  sur- 
veillance  called  for  In  the  Federal  establish- 
ment. 

These  controls  affect  such  things  as  salary 
levels,  recruitment  of  the  proper  numbers 
and  types  of  professional  personnel  and 
usually  occur  at  just  that  point  In  time  when 
It  is  most  appropriate  for  the  State  Agencv 
to  enhance  and  strengthen  the  thrust  of 
their  surveillance  program.  We  are  thus  de- 
nied the  opportunity  to  train  and  utilize 
these  personnel  to  make  the  most  effective 
use  of  them  in  Implementing  standards  and 
assuring  the  delivery  of  quality  care  to  the 
elderly. 

Time  and  time  again,  State  Agencies  are 
chajged  with  a  mandate  to  maintain  effec- 
tive ai'd  meaningful  sur\-elllancv  over  health 
care  services  given  appropriate  financial  sup- 
port from  the  proper  Federal  Agency  only  to 
find  that  the  effectiveness  of  such  surveil- 
lance Is  thwarted  by  a  pervading  state  phi- 
losophy that  once  Federal  funds  are  received 
by  the  state  it  becomes  state  money  and  not 
Federal  money.  This  Is  despite  the  fact  that 
each  and  every  dollar  bill  Is  stamped  with 
the  name  of  that  specific  program  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  allocated  the 
money.  All  too  often  such  allocations  are 
seen  by  the  states  as  a  debit  ■  their  general 
fund  and  little  else. 

Although  the  Federal  Government  sup- 
ports the  State  Agency  loglstlcally  with  suffi- 
cient money  by  virtue  of  a  line  item  budget, 
the  states  can  still  exercise  such  restrictive 
controls  over  those  allocations  such  that  per- 
sonnel and  other  logistical  support  needed 
to  carry  on  an  effective  surveillance  program 
are  not  procured  either  at  the  time  they  are 
needed  or  In  the  numbers  and  quality  neces- 
sary. 

The  second  problem  it  seems  to  me  that  Is 
frustrating  the  intent  of  the  American  public 
in  matters  of  health  care  is  the  significant 
impact  of  lobbying  pressures  brought  by  the 
voluntary  and  proprietary  sectors  in  the 
v/hole  area  of  the  establishment  of  Federal 
.standards  and  even  worse  their  subsequent 
promulgation.  Regrettably,  these  pressures 
are  not  only  In  the  area  of  the  standards 
themselves,  but  in  the  surveillance  mecha- 
nism as  well.  Prior  to  1966,  any  sort  of  na- 
tional standard  of  surveillance  of  quality 
care  in  health  facilities  was  devoted  almost 
e.xclusively  to  general  hospitals.  Even  though 
this  was  voluntary  in  concept.  It  carried  with 
It  compulsions  of:  third  party  payment; 
approval  of  medical,  nursing  and  other  train- 
ing programs;  and  prrfessional  and  public 
prestige— rather  significant  compulsions  to 
say  the  least. 

Medicare  was  that  revolution  that  estab- 
lished a  national  standard  for  most  of  the 
major  components  of  the  health  delivery 
system.  Now  it  is  1971  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  pre-1965  days  of  the  consumer 
accepting  a  standard  of  care  decided  quietly 
in  the  panelled  executive  offices  of  national 
voluntary  organizations  in  Chicago  and  the 
medical  staff  meeting  rooms  of  our  hos- 
pitals should  be  over.  What  a  tragedy  that 
With  the  advent  of  Medicare  the  American 
public  had  an  opportunity  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  an  objective  review  of  their  health 
care  system  by  virtue  of  an  outside  govern- 
ment survey  only  to  have  this  opportunity 
subsequently  weakened  or  sometimes 
thwarted  by  the  lobbying  pressures  of  the 
provider  and  fiscal  Intermediary  establish- 
ment. 

Therefore,  what  of  the  future?  Obviously, 
several  options  are  open  to  us.  One  would 
be  that  the  Federal  Government  take  over 
the    surveillance    of    health    facilities.    The 
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problem  here,  oi  l  urse,  is  that  such  a  move 
would  require  a  catastrophic  number  of  Fed- 
eral  employees  to  do  the  Job  adequately  and 
would,  in  most  instances,  duplicate  existing 
personnel  already  employed  by  the  state  for 
licensure  purposes.  Therefore,  It  Is  clear 
that  the  federalism  configuration  of  the  des- 
ignated State  Agency  Is  still  the  only  work- 
able way  currently  evident  with  which  to 
maintain  effective  health  facilities  surveil- 
lance. But  the  State  Agency  cannot  go  it 
alone.  It  must  have,  as  It  has  had  In  the 
past,  the  continued  support  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  funding  the  necessary  ex- 
penses In  developing  a  successful  and  ieffec- 
tlve  program.  However.  In  those  Instances 
when  the  bureaucracy  of  any  state  operates 
in  such  a  manner  so  as  to  weaken  or  even 
cripple  surveillance  programs  In  health  care 
facilities,  then  I  suggest  that  Federal  agen- 
cies charged  by  the  Congress  with  respon- 
sibility for  the  program  should  and  must  go 
to  those  decision  makers  of  state  government 
to  unclog  any  barriers  placed  In  the  way 
of  fulfilling  the  Intent  of  the  American  tax- 
payer and  the  safety  of  their  health  facili- 
ties. 

A  single  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  the  governors  Is  a 
good  start,  but  It  is  not  enough  Many  times 
over  the  last  two  years,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Directors  of  Health  Facility  Licensure 
and  Certification  Programs  as  well  as  ASTHO 
have  raised  this  very  question  with  Federal 
officials  on  occasions  too  numerous  to  count 
It  Is  my  opinion  that  their  authority  or  re- 
sponsibility to  confront  an  obstructive  state 
official  Is  not  as  apparently  clear  to  them  as 
we  would  like.  Whether  this  Is  a  failure  In 
statutory  language  of  the  Congressional  Act 
or  in  Its  subsequent  Interpretation  in  ad- 
ministrative regulation,  the  fact  remains  that 
Federal  officials  are  hesitant  in  this  regard  for 
reasons  that  appear  to  be  as  much  legislative 
as  politically  timid  over  states'  rights  Intru- 
sion: even  though  the  Intent  of  the  Federal 
and  national  will  for  patient  safety  and  qual- 
ity care  is  being  frustrated. 

I  suggest  that  the  time  has  past  for  execu- 
tive branch  politics  to  get  In  the  way  of  the 
right  of  every  American  to  have  safe  health 
care  of  high  quality.  If  the  word  "federalism" 
Indeed  "creative  federalism"  means  anything 
at  all.  It  should  mean  first  of  all  a  partner- 
ship between  the  Federal  Government  and 
that  of  the  state.  Like  any  partnership   each 
half  must  carry  its  own  load  to  Insure  that 
the  Job  gets  done.   Therefore.   If  it  appears 
that  a  given  state  bureaucracy  Is  by  adminis- 
trative fiat,  thwarting  the  Intent  and  letter 
of  the  national  will,  then  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  Federal  officials  to  confront  those 
decision  makers  of  that  state  bureaucracy 
ITiey  must  have  authority  to  threaten  cutoff 
of  Federal  funds  to  the  state  if  Interference 
with  the  Implementation  of  the  program  con- 
tinues.  Whatever  has  to  be  done  on  the  part 
of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  clarify  this  re- 
sponsibility for  Federal  officials  should  and 
must  be  done,  and  done  quickly.  Otherwise 
the  -ntle  XIX  program  for  Skilled  Nursing 
Homes  win  suffer  many  of  ihe  same  reversals 
that    Medicare   went   through    and    we   will 
never  have  an  effective  national  monitoring 
sy.stem  for  health  facilities. 

The  major  portion  of  this  paper  has  con- 
cerned Itself  with  the  survey  surveillance  re- 
sponsibility of  the  State  Agency.  Let  us  turn 
our  attention  now  to  the  question  of  stand- 
ard setting. 

Through  the  State  Agency  contract.  State 
Agency  surveyors  become  Federal  representa- 
tives. If  you  will,  to  Insure  the  effective  Im- 
plementation of  a  given  program.  Standard 
settings  for  Federal  programs  remains  a  pri- 
mary Federal  responsibility.  Federal  stand- 
ards are  written  and  amended  In  the  first  In- 
stance In  response  to  legislative  mandate. 
They  are  then  amended  either  In  reaction  to 
a  crisis  or.  thirdly,  because  of  the  succeesftd 
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lobbying  of  some  component  of  the  voluntary 
or  private  sector. 

As  I  look  at  these  three  methods  of  Fed- 
eral setting,  I  am  reminded  of  what  the 
Coach  of  the  University  of  Texas  once  said 
about  the  forward  pass.  He  said  that  when 
you  throw  a  football  Into  the  air  three  things 
can  happen  and  two  of  them  are  bad,  I 
suggest  that  any  of  these  three  methods  of 
regulation  promulgation  can  be  detrimental 
In  securing  and  realizing  workable  and  en- 
forceable standards.  There  must  be  a  mean- 
Ingrful  dialogue  between  those  who  set 
standards  at  the  Federal  level  and  the  State 
Agency  personnel  mandated  under  the  law 
to  enforce  them.  All  three  methods  of  Fed- 
eral standard  promulgation  always  run  the 
risk  of  being  an  unenforceable  or  unrealistic 
standard  when  actually  tested  In  the  field. 
The  number  of  Instances  of  this  kind  that 
have  occurred  during  the  Medicare  history 
are  simply  too  numerous  to  mention,  with 
the  result  that  standard  setters  at  the  state 
level  find  themselves  at  times  in  serious 
disagreement  with  their  Federal  cDlleagues. 
I  would  plead  that  the  "High  Noon"  type 
"shoot-out"  between  State  Agencies  and 
Rockvllle,  Baltimore,  and  HEW.  South,  come 
to  a  halt  before  regulations  are  written  In 
a  form  that  Is  Irreversible.  I  further  strongly 
urge  that  State  Agency  personnel  be  called 
In  on  an  advisory  capacity  to  consult  with 
Federal  decision  makers  at  a  time  the  stand- 
ards are  actually  being  developed.  This 
would  have  the  advantage  of  counseling 
Federal  decision  makers  not  only  as  to  en- 
forceability of  a  given  standard,  but  as  to 
its  actual  effectiveness  In  really  assuring  the 
delivery  of  quality  care  to  the  elderly.  All 
of  this  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
nursing  home  Is  In  Podunk.  U.S.A.  or  down- 
town Manhattan.  Hence,  the  Health  re- 
sources of  any  given  community  must  be 
matched  In  a  meaningful  way  with  the  long 
term  care  needs  of  the  elderly  no  matter 
where  they  live.  We  cannot  forget  that  there 
is  no  geographical  uniqueness  to  the  physio- 
logical, clinical  and  social  needs  of  the  aging 
process. 

In  those  communities  where  local  resources 
are  not  adequate  for  the  Job.  then  Federal 
money  should  be  channeled  thru  local  con- 
sumer corporations  to  create  those  resources 
needed  to  deliver  care  not  only  to  the  elderly 
but  to  all  age  groups  in  that  community. 

I  have.  In  this  paper,  attempted  to  sum- 
marize the  problems  facing  the  State  Agency 
In  Implementing  and  assuring  quality  health 
care  in  the  long  term  care  field.  I  categorized 
our  role  In  the  overall  governmental  machin- 
ery as  the  most  silent  of  the  silent  govern- 
ment. With  the  formation  of  our  association, 
I  and  my  Colleagues  hoped  to  disturb  that 
silence.  I  hope  today  that  that  stillness  has 
been  even  more  disturbed  so  that  the  true 
role  of  the  State  Agency  and  the  problems 
it  is  facing  today  are  made  clear  to  all  who 
presume  to  speak  for  the  elderly  sick  of  our 
country.  Collectively,  the  State  Health  De- 
partments of  this  nation  have  the  largest 
single  pool  of  knowledge  and  expertise  for 
understanding  the  problems  and  health 
needs  of  the  long  term  patients  based  upon 
the  actual  situations  In  which  they  exist.  I 
hope  I  have  made  it  clear  that  we  State  Agen- 
cies see  ourselves  not  only  as  code  en- 
forcement officers,  not  only  as  professional 
consultants  with  the  expertise  necessary  to 
assist  nursing  homes  In  corrective  action, 
but  above  all  the  primary  and  sometimes  the 
only  advocate  of  the  sick  elderly  charged 
under  the  law  to  assure  that  that  consumer 
has  the  protection  he  or  she  deserves;  and  In 
fact.  Is  receiving  a  quality  of  health  care 
which  Is  their  American  Right. 

Do  we  really  want  nursing  homes  in  Amer- 
ica that  are  "shining  symbols  of  comfort  and 
concern?"  If  we  do,  then  the  Important  role 
and  contribution  of  the  State  Agency  must 
be: 

"Understood — Supported — and  Strength- 
ened." 


We  have  our  weaknesses  and  we  have  our 
problems,  but  when  all  Is  said  and  done,  we 
are  the  ones  you  have  asked  to  do  the  job! 
We  can  do  It  as  well  as  you  let  us. 

Thank  you. 


HIGHWAYS  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  a  head-on 
clash  seems  to  be  in  the  making  between 
the  environmentalists  and  those  who 
plan  and  build  the  Nation's  highways. 

Some  of  the  consei'vation  organiza- 
tions, and  individual  conservationists, 
have  said  frankly  that  they  intend  to 
make  the  highway  industry  their  next 
target — that  they  will  zero  in  on  high- 
way building  in  the  next  few  months, 
questioning  both  the  need  for  more  roads 
and  highways  and  freeways  in  the  coun- 
try. Euid  the  environmentally  damaging 
way  in  which  many  of  those  now  under- 
way are  being  constructed. 

The  liighway  industry  counters  that 
with  America  a  nation  on  wheels,  we 
are  going  to  need  more  rather  than  fewer 
highways  of  all  types  in  the  future,  but 
that  with  good  planning  we  can  have 
both  the  roads  we  need  and  an  improved, 
rather  than  a  shattered,  environment 
surrounding  them. 

I  hope  that  instead  of  fighting  one  an- 
other these  two  group>s  will  sit  down  and 
work  and  plan  together.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  highways  can  be  en- 
gineered and  built  in  such  ways  as  to 
preserve  the  natural  physical  features  of 
an  area,  enhance  the  scenic  beauty  of 
the  countryside,  protect  liistorical  build- 
ings and  monuments,  and  make  mag- 
nificent areas  and  views  more  accessible 
without  destroying  the  ecology  of  the  re- 
gion generally.  It  will  take  time  and  ef- 
fort and  money,  but  we  can  do  it.  Social 
and  environmental  costs  and  benefits  are 
often  intangible,  but  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  find  some  way  to  measure  aiem 
and  build  our  highways  with  these  con- 
siderations in  the  forefront. 

In  my  part  of  the  world— the  West — 
the  question  is  not  w^hether  we  shall 
build  more  roads — but  how  soon  we  can 
do  it. 

Douglas  C.  Smith,  AIA,  an  architect 
with  the  Highway  Users  Federation  foi- 
Safety  and  Mobility,  has  written  a  most 
informative  article  in  the  fall  1971,  issue 
of  Petroleimi  Today  entitled  "Highways 
and  the  Environment."  in  which  he 
points  out  that  with  planning,  good 
things  can  happen  to  highways  and  the 
areas  through  which  they  are  built.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Smith's  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Highways  and  the  Environment 
(By  Douglas  C.  Smith,  AIA) 

Highways  and  the  environment.  Inimical? 
Some  say  so,  citing  only-too-v/ell  known 
horror  stories  as  substantiation. 

Not  necessarily  so,  say  others  who  point 
out  examples  of  excellence  and  compatibility. 

Both  views  are  right,  or  at  least  partly  so. 
There  Is  good  and  bad  In  the  highway  mi- 
lieu. Just  as  In  any  other  field.  And  highways, 
like  the  Income  tax.  will  be  with  us.  mixed 
blessings  and  all.  for  a  long  time. 

The  President's  Council  on  Recreation  and 


Natural  Beauty  and  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment have  documented  the  fact  that  driving 
for  pleasure  is  far  and  away  the  number 
one  recreational  activity.  It  accounts  for  42 
per  cent  of  all  outdoor  recreation. 

Consultant  Arnold  Vollmer,  a  leading  New 
York  landscape  architect,  has  said  .  .  .  "an 
enjoyment  of  the  outdoors  was,  until  the 
invention  of  the  motor  car,  i.^sentially  the 
prerogative  of  the  rich,  and  as  urbanlsm 
iiicreosed  it  became  mere  so.  T;ie  c;ty  kid 
found  his  recreation  either  on  a  busy  street, 
a  dusty  vacant  lot,  or  at  best  a  crowded  beach 
at  the  terminus  of  a  rapid  transit  line.  Mass 
enjoyment  of  the  outdoors  started  with  the 
motor  car.  In  spite  of  some  Ills  which  have 
accompanied  it,  the  auto  has  been  one  of  the 
most  democratizing  Influences  In  our  so- 
ciety." Vollmer's  statement  appears  quite 
true.  Americans  love  their  cars.  And  the  love 
affair  shows  no  sign  of  abating. 

What  Is  true  of  recreational  driving  Is 
true  of  other  driving.  It  is  by  choice  that  we 
have  so  many  cars  on  the  road  so  many  hours 
of  the  day.  Consistently  and  predictably, 
most  people  who  respKind  to  questionnaires 
en  public  transit  say  they  favor  public  tran- 
sit, buf  will  not  ride  It.  In  a  typical  poll  tal-en 
by  John  B.  Lansing  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  as  many  as  28  per  cent  of  the  re- 
spondents favored  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems. But.  only  five  per  cent  used  mass 
transit  fociUties  as  often  as  one  day  a  week. 

Where,  then,  will  these  cars — Increasing  In 
numbers  every  day — be  used?  The  consump- 
tion of  gasoline  by  vehicles  Idling  In  traffic 
Jams  is  not  a  proper  use  of  our  nation's  en- 
ergy resources.  For,  the  sake  of  the  economic 
health  of  our  nation  as  a  whole,  and  of  our 
urban  areas  in  particular,  Americans  must 
have  access  to  well-planned,  well-integrated 
Intercity  and  Interstate  highways. 

THE  XTRBAN  ENy  RON  MENT 

Cities  and  their  major  roads  often  are 
lumped  together  for  joirit  vilification.  Some- 
times they  deserve  it.  b\it  not  always. 

A  good  functional  urban  highway  system 
might  be  described  as  follows : 

It  fits  the  city  according  to  the  city's 
grain,  the  warp  and  woof.  It  does  not  disrupt 
the  natural  patter-i.  nor  divide  neighbor- 
hoods, nor  ruin  parks.  It  makes  a  genuine 
contribution  to  the  overall  aesthetics  of  the 
city. 

It  Is  built  with  an  eye  to  Its  audio-visual 
impact  upon  the  non-user.  It  should  never 
distract,  nor  prove  to  be  an  imdlo-vlsual 
handicap  to  the  user  and  non-usei 

It  is  planned  to  avoid  hardshlps"\Q  peo- 
ple who  may  be  displaced,  and  Is  bullfsonly 
after  Intangible  social  and  environmer»<fll 
costs  and  benefits  have  been  valued,  right 
along  with  dollars.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  considerations  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  highway  planner. 

It  Is  safe  and  convenient  for  the  user, 
built  according  to  appropriate  design  stand- 
ard. Nothing  Is  left  to  chance;  every  phase  of 
the  project  at  hand  must  be  worked  out  to  the 
utmost  detail. 

The  Interstate  highway  system,  now  three- 
fourths  completed,  is  already  saving  time, 
operating  costs — and  lives.  The  Federal 
Government  estimates  that  one  life  is  saved 
each  year  for  every  five  miles  of  Interstate 
highway  constructed.  This  could  mean  that 
the  nation's  Interstate  freeway  system,  when 
completed,  could  possibly  save  a  breathtak- 
ing 8.500  lives  a  year!  When  completed,  in 
our  nation's  bicentennial  year.  1976,  the 
system  will  carry  more  than  20  percent  of  all 
traffic  In  the  United  States. 

There  are  many  examples  of  environmen- 
tally compatible  roads  In  cities  across  the 
nation  (In  addition  to  the  parkways  and 
boulevards).  This  Is  not  an  entirely  new 
trend.  The  compatibility  planning  for  many 
of  these  roads  was  done  years  ago — some 
dating  as  far  back  as  the  I940's. 

Sacramento,  California.  Cooperation  be- 
tween city,  state  and  Federal  agencies  In  the 
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early  1960s  resulted  In  modifications  In  the 
design  of  Interstate  5  through  the  city.  This 
permitted  the  preservation  and  restoration 
of  historic  "Old  Sacramento." 

San  Mateo  County,  California.  The  Junl- 
pero  Sierra  freeway  (1-280),  running  south 
of  San  Francisco.  Is  described  locally  as  "the 
world's  most  beautiful  freeway."  It  may  be 
Just  that.  Several  studies  and  counterstudles 
fixed  Its  route  and  design  features  to  protect 
both  the  ecology  and  natural  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  region  by  utilizing  "aesthetic 
engineering"  standards.  The  plan  of  the  road 
received  an  award  of  merit  from  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Planners,  and  two  of  Its 
bridges  received  awards  In  the  1969  Na- 
tional Highway  Beauty  Awards,  and  In  other 
competitions. 

Denver,  Colorado.  This  city  provides  two 
examples    of    highway   environmental    com- 
patibility  U.S.  6,  Barnum  Park,  and  Inter- 
state    70 — Berkeley     and     Rocky     Mountain 
Parks.  State  highway  and  city  oflBclals  col- 
laborated   In    the   reconstruction   of   U.S.   6, 
m  the  mid-1950"s.  They  removed  nil  material 
from  a  dusty  arroyo  adjacent  to  the  then- 
small    Barnum    Park.    Serendipity    went    to 
work  and  the  fill  was  used  to  build  ramps 
and  other  embankments,  one  of  which  be- 
came a  dam   across  the  arroyo.  The  result 
was  the  creation  of  a  lake  wlhch  greatly  ex- 
panded and  enhanced  the  beauty  and  use  of 
the  park,  a  perfect  example  of  environmen- 
tal  improvement  brought  about  by  a  road. 
Louisville.    Kentucky.    In    an    area    where 
horses  are  both  raced  and  prized,  a  200- foot 
equestrian  overpass  across  an  Interstate  high- 
way should  surprise  no  one.  This  feature  and 
a  host  of  others  have  made  this  road,  opened 
late   last    year   through    two   of   Louisville's 
oldest  and  largest  parks,  almost  and  Inter- 
state park  in  an  of  itself.  The  road  and  Its 
structures  were  specially  designed;  a  public 
golf  course  was  reconstructed:  and  twin  tun- 
nels  were   built    to   avoid   destruction   of   a 
grove  of  oaks. 

Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania.  Pittsburgh's 
"Golden  Triangle"  redevelopment,  begun  In 
the  mid-1940's.  was  responsible  not  only  for 
a  remarkably  compatible  park-road  combi- 
nation, but  for  an  eventual  wholesale  "ren- 
aissance" of  the  entire  central  portion  of  the 
city.  An  amalgam  of  city,  state  and  private 
forces  and  institutions  led  to  the  symbolic 
restoration  of  Port  Pitt  and  the  creation  of 
Point  State  Park,  a  36-acre  oasis  at  the  origin 
of  the  mighty  Ohio,  only  steps  away  from 
the  heart  of  the  Central  Business  District. 
New  golden-colored  bridges  bring  Interstate 
highways  76  and  79  to  the  park  on  a  sculp- 
tured, elevated  structure.  A  pedestrian  "por- 
tal" beneath  the  highway  connects  the  two 
parts  of  the  park.  Last  year  more  than  one 
million  people  visited  Point  Park  through 
the  "portal." 

The  question  Is  not  whether  these  roads 
shall  be  built,  but  hoir — what  amounts  of 
planning,  consideration  for  the  environ- 
ment, and  regard  for  aesthetics  will  be  In- 
tegrated Into  their  construction,  and  at  what 
price.  The  staggering  yearly  Increase  In  the 
number  of  vehicles  on  the  highway  dictates 
expansion;  improvement,  and  Innovation  In 
the  services  these  roads  offer.  With  these 
growing  numbers  of  famllv  cars  in  mind,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  every  completion  of  a 
major  link  In  the  Interstate  svstem  meets 
with  excitement  and  eager  interest. 

THE    RtTRAL    ENVIRONMENT 

We  are  beginning  to  view  our  non-urban 
roads  as  more  than  simply  answers  to  a 
transportation  need.  Why  can't  these  roads, 
winding  through  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  varied  countryside  In  the  entire  world, 
be  as  pleasurable  in  and  of  them.selves  as  the 
journey's  goal? 

The  few  wholly  new  non-urban  roads  we'll 
build  by  the  year  2000  can  be  the  equivalent 
of  rural  parkways.  They  can  have  the  range 
of  amenities  which  make  such  existing  roads 
attractive  to  us — generous  rights  of  way, 
campgrounds,    scenic    vistas,    picnic    areas. 
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wooded  valleys  and  desert  panoramas,  tended 
roadsides,  and  respect  for  the  natural  topog- 
raphy and  plant  growth. 

But  It  is  the  many  existing  rural  recreation 
routes  which  form  the  bulk  of  such  high- 
ways. Most  of  them  will  have  to  be  upgraded 
In  the  post-Interstate  era.  Some  of  them 
(with  considerably  more  dlfHculty)  can  be 
upgraded  to  at  least  a  semi-parkway.  Two 
things  will  be  required:  money  and  the 
means  to  control  or  phase  out  unsightly 
roadside  development. 

Examples  of  smaller-scale  projects  with 
highway  environment  compatibility  ranee 
across  the  U.S. 

Arkansas.  During  the  construction  of  1-40 
Management  Areas  was  Improved.  Nine  small 
lakes  and  rest  areas  were  provided  at  the 
White  River  through  construction  of  this 
Impressive  road. 

Florida.  On  the  Manatee  River  south  of 
Tampa,  a  300-foot  "Jog"  was  built  Into  1-75 
to  avoid  a  tree.  The  tree  contains  the  nest  of 
two  Bald  Eagles  which  arrive  every  fall  Their 
arrival  proves  that  highways  and  the  en- 
vironment can  work  together.  Planning,  con- 
cern, and  a  little  creativity  are  the  keys  for 
success. 

loua-Illinois.  Near  the  Quad-City  Met- 
ropolitan area  of  Moline  and  East  Mollne, 
Illinois,  and  Davenport  and  Bettendorf,  Iowa 
three  lakes  and  a  600-acre  recreation  area 
were  created  by  constructing  1-280  as  an 
impoundment  dam  across  Black  Hawk 
Creek.  The  lakes  and  recreational  area  are 
located  In  Scott  County,  Iowa,  and  are  the 
first  major  regional  recreational  facilities  in 
that  metropolitan  area.  A  local  bond  issue 
supplemented  highway  funds  to  finance  the 
improvement. 

South  Dakota.  The  Rosebud  Sioux  In- 
dian Reservation  now  has  Eagle  Feather 
Lake,  a  60-acre  body  of  water.  The  lake  was 
formed  by  designing  the  roadbed  of  State 
Highway  63  to  serve  a  dual  purpose  as  both 
road  and  dam.  This  is  a  fine  example  of  a 
utilitarian  project  adapting  itself  to  environ- 
mental Improvement. 

Highways  can  work  well  with  their  sur- 
roundings—Indeed, even  complement  them— 
If  properly  designed.  We  have  learned  to 
take  advantage  of  optical  illusion  in  design- 
ing overpass  and  interchange  columns  to 
tailor  roadways  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
beauty  of  surrounding  vegetation  and  topog- 
raphy, to  plan  landscaping  rather  than  sim- 
ply to  rely  on  greenery  to  cover  up  the  scars 
of  construction.  Even  special  noise  level 
standards  are  being  developed  to  minimize 
the  din  of  heavy  trafHc  on  highways  that 
pass  through  residential  areas.  Other  less 
obvious  factors  in  highway  planning  are  the 
necessities  to  forestall  soil  erosion  and  to 
prevent  pollution  of  nearby  waterways  dur- 
ing and  after  highway  construction. 

Highways  are  paid  for  almost  entirely  by 
the  people  who  use  them;  the  Highway  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1956  Imposed  or  Increased  cer- 
tain Federal  excise  taxes  on  motor  fuel  and 
automotive  products,  with  the  proceeds  going 
into  a  Highway  Trust  Fund  which  finances 
the  Interstate  and  other  highway  programs 
In  the  case  of  the  Interstate  system  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  meets  90  per  cent  of 
highway  costs,  with  individual  states  contrib- 
uting the  remaining  10  per  cent  from  their 
own  highway  user  tax  receipts. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  Interstate  sys- 
tem is  now  complete,  meaning  that  32  000 
miles  of  the  proposed  42,500-mile  network 
are  finished  and  opened  to  traffic.  Economi- 
cally, America's  motorists  are  already  reaping 
savings  in  time  and  operating  costs  by  using 
the  Interstate,  When  completed,  knowledge- 
able estimates  place  the  savings  enjoyed  by 
the  Interstate  motoring  public  as  high  as 
$90  billion  during  the  course  of  only  a  few 
years— enough  to  pay  the  capital  costs  of 
the  system  itself! 

Many  things  which  seemed  Impossible  a 
century  ago  we  now  take  for  granted  as  our 
right  and  our  heritage— electric  light  at  the 
flick  of  a  switch,  international  communlca- 
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tlons,  the  medical  miracles  which  have  freed 
us  from  the  spectre  of  so  many  once  devastat- 
ing diseases  and  promise  to  abolish  many 
more.  Among  these  new  and  needed  blessings 
we  now  enjoy  Is  the  freedom  of  mobility 
brought  about  by  the  automobile  and  the 
highways  we  are  creating  for  those  who  use 
It.  Roads  and  aqueducts  were  the  proudest 
accomplishments  of  the  ancient  Romans.  We 
too,  may  well  boast  of  our  highways:  the 
safest  and  most  comfortable  of  any  the  world 
has  known. 


PRISONER  READING  HABILITATION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  statistics  in- 
dicate that  70  to  80  percent  of  the  ju- 
venile and  adult  offenders  in  institutions 
will  reappear  in  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem at  some  time  after  release.  One  of 
the  significant  reasons  for  this  tragic 
cycle  is  the  fact  that  most  of  these  men 
and  women  are  totally  or  functionally  il- 
literate. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  defines 
a  "functional  illiterate"  as  one  who  can- 
not read  above  the  fifth-grade  level.  How- 
ever, recent  studies  indicate  that  a  10th- 
grade  education  is  necessary  to  enable  a 
person  to  read  such  necessary  writings 
as  newspapers  and  job  applications.  Yet 
even  using  the  fifth-grade  reading  level 
as  the  dividing  line  between  literacy  and 
functional  illiteracy,  we  find  that  60  per- 
cent of  American  prison  inmates  cannot 
read. 

Clearly,  the  inability  to  read  such  ma- 
terials is  a  severe  problem  facing  anyone 
seeking  employment— and  a  iob  assur- 
ance is  all  important  to  the  released  of- 
fender's successful  reabsorption  into  the 
community.  Without  the  basic  skills  of 
reading  and  writing,  the  offender  finds 
employment  extremely  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  a  return  to  crime  is  probable  if  not 
inevitable. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Wooden,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  of  Applied  Politics  is 
deeply  committed  to  helping  prison  in- 
mates and  others  who  are  imable  to  cope 
with  our  complex  society  because  of 
readinfjf  deficiencies.  In  the  January  22 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Wood- 
en scored  the  lack  of  inmate  reading 
skills  and  prison  reading  programs  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  My  research  has  in- 
dicated that  the  situation  in  New  Jersey 
is  typical  of  that  in  other  Stat«s. 

The  time  has  come  to  face  the  fact 
that  practically  all  inmates  return  at 
some  time  to  society.  They  must  compete 
for  jobs  with  those  who  have  not  been 
deprived  of  many  of  the  educational  and 
vocational  opportunities  and  much  of  the 
motivation  for  self-improvement.  When 
a  society  denies  these  fundamental  needs, 
it  has  a  moral  obligation  to  afford  that 
person  the  basic  educational  skills  re- 
quired to  function  successfully  as  a  re- 
sponsible member  of  the  community. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Wooden's  excellent  article. 
"Jersey  and  the  Prisoners  of  Ignorance  " 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Jersey  and  the  Prisoners  of  Ignorance 
(By  Kenneth  Wooden) 

Princeton,  N.  J.— For  most  inmates  In 
New  Jersey  prisons,  there  Is  another  prison- 
Its  walls  more  formidable,  its  confinement 
more  restrictive.  Its  sentence  harsh  and  un- 


I 


Just.  The  walls  are  the  printed  word,  the 
confinement  Is  the  Inability  to  read,  and 
the  sentence  has  been  imposed  by  a  dis- 
criminating Judge — American  education. 

Serious  reading  deficiencies  exist  In  every 
correctional  institution  in  New  Jersey.  Our 
pena'  system  Is  not  unique,  however,  and 
like  every  other  state,  is  reaping  the  tragic 
and  costly  harvest  of  colossal  failure  of  our 
national  educational  system  In  Its  entirety. 
Alth  -ugh  the  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies  did  not  create  the  problem.  It  does 
exist,  it  is  real  and  must  be  dealt  with  or 
we  face  the  consequence  of  continuing  high 
recidivism.  In  N3W  Jersey  the  recidivism  rate 
is  70  to  80  per  cent. 

The  common  definition  of  a  "functional 
illiterate"  is  a  person  who  cannot  read  above 
the  fifth-grade  level,  but  who  can  function 
adequately  In  society.  However,  Dr.  David 
Harman.  former  director  of  adult  education 
in  Israel  and  currently  doing  research  at 
Harvard,  challenges  the  old  definition  when 
he  Insists  that  the  functional  Illiterate  re- 
quires "at  least  a  tenth-grade  education." 
This  means  that  millions  of  Americans  are 
unable  to  read  newspapers,  driver's  manuals, 
traffic  signs,  job  applications,  merchandise 
labels  and  prices,  bank  credit  forms  and  even 
applications  for  marriage  licenses.  It  also 
clearly  denotes  the  severity  of  the  problem 
facing  most  released  New  Jersey  Inmates 
when  they  seek  employment. 

For  a  man  or  woman  leaving  the  penal 
Institution,  a  Job  assurance  plays  tremen- 
dous Importance  toward  his  stable  reabsorp- 
tion Into  the  community.  And  yet,  by  1975. 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  Is 
predicting,  the  unskilled  labor  market  will 
utilize  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  entire 
work  force  (as  compared  to  17  per  cent  In 
1963).  Without  the  basic  skills  of  reading 
and  writing,  the  possibility  of  employment 
grows  more  Improbable  and  the  return  to 
crime  more  presumable.  Therein  lies  the 
dilemma. 

What  Is  currently  being  done  in  New- 
Jersey  toward  positive  and  realistic  reha- 
bilitation of  the  Incarcerated?  Here  are  some 
findings  and  reflections  based  on  visits  to  a 
number  of  prisons  as  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Commission  on  Vocational  Education 
In  New  Jersey  correctional  Institutions: 

It  has  been  established  through  testing 
that  the  average  Inmate,  male  or  female, 
cannot  read.  For  example,  at  Sklllman  the 
reading  level  Is  2.9  (second  grade)  at  the 
Training  School  for  Girls  in  Trenton  4.2 
(fourth  grade):  Jamesburg  has  a  ncrm  of 
4.7:   and  Bordentown  shows  a  4.8  average. 

No  high  state  official  within  the  prison 
complex  is  willing  to  permit  ex-convlcts  or 
Inmates  to  assist  In  the  creation  of  a  reading 
program. 

Although  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the 
inmates  are  black  and  Puerto  Rlcan,  key 
administrators  and  educators  are  all  white. 
Therefore,  they  cannot  begin  to  understand 
the  emotional  and  or  educational  needs  of 
the   people   under   their   Jurisdiction. 

Prison  libraries,  although  Improving,  have 
old  and  outdated  reading  material.  Rahway 
Prison  actually  r'^fxjsed  a  truckload  of  free 
paperbacks  because  spot  decisions  like  this 
are  impossible  for  wardens  without  checking 
Trenton  for  approval. 

Educational  funding  in  New  Jersey  prisons 
Is  so  inadequate  that  the  state  legislature 
violates  its  own  laws  dealing  with  the  In- 
carceration and  rehabilitation  o'  inmates. 
The  Bordentown  Correction  Center  spends 
more  money  per  man  on  candy  and  tobacco 
than  on  education. 

Classrooms  are  dreary,  hot  and  dull.  Grown 
men  are  Insulted  dally  by  Juvenile  word 
Charts  with  ducks,  queens  and  fairies.  None 
of  this  oppressiveness  and  or  Irrelevancy 
seems  to  have  much  Impact  on  the  educators 
as  they  plow  through  their  day.  One  wonders 
Who  Is  really  serving  time. 

There  Is  little  or  no  hope.  The  prevailing 


attitude  among  prison  officials  Is  to  deal 
out  punishment  and  deprivation  to  the  In- 
mates. Surely,  those  without  hope  cannot 
themselves  be  the  merchants  of  hope  to  de- 
velop and  carry  out  programs  of  rehabilita- 
tion. 

To  date,  53  per  cent  of  the  total  prison 
population  in  New  Jersey  is  under  21  years 
of  age.  Young  boys  and  girls,  whose  faces 
are  already  lined  with  despair  and  anger, 
will  continue  In  increasing  numbers  to  fill 
our  detention  centers,  crippled  in  the  most 
basic  educational  skill — the  ability  to  read. 
Unless  we  take  drastic  and  bold  steps  to 
Improve  the  quality  cf  education  in  our 
state  colleges  and  schools,  we  will  simply 
Insure  a  permanent  Job  for  whoever  will 
coordinate  the  recommendations  of  this  re- 
port within  our  prison  system. 

We  must  end  the  rhetoric  of  the  past  and 
get  to  the  basic  root  cause.  To  teach  all 
children  to  read  Is  by  no  means  a  cure-all 
for  our  social  Ills,  but  It  will  open  a  new 
world  of  opportunity,  totally  alien  to  them 
in  the  past — a  new  world  of  hope  with  a 
spirit  of  human  dignity.  We  owe  It  to  them. 


CONCLUSION  OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1971 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BUR- 
DicK).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business,  which  is  S.  2515. 
with  the  pending  question  agreeing  to 
amendments  No.  611  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr,  Dominick)  .  Time  between 
now  and  10:45  a.m.  will  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Dominick)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  with 
the  vote  occurring  at  10:45  a.m.  today. 
No  amendments  to  the  Dominick  amend- 
ment are  in  order. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  2515,  a  bill  to  further  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
workers. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  30 
seconds. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Presiding  Officer,  there  is  not  a  single 
Member  of  the  majority  party  now  in  the 
Chamber.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  with  the  time  to  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  and  how  is  the  time 
divided? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
eight  minutes  remain.  14  minutes  to  the 
side.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
as  he  requires. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  notify  me  when  I  have  used  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  President,  the  absence  of  Members 
from  the  Chamber  is  obviously  attribut- 
able to  the  fact  that  Members  are  pretty 
well  determined  how  they  are  going  to 
vote.  We  have  had  enough  practice  in  the 
last  few  days  in  \iew'  of  this  amendment 
and  the  various  stages  of  it.  I  believe,  to 
know  our  own  minds.  So.  in  the  time  al- 
lotted to  me.  I  shall  do  only  two  things. 
One  is  to  note  the  changes  which  have 
been  made  in  the  Dominick  amendment 
in  terms  of  what  will  be  finally  voted 
on.  as  no  further  amendment  is  per- 
mitted. Second.  I  shall  summarize  the  ar- 
guments and  the  side  of  the  opponents  to 
the  Dominick  amendment  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  President,  first,  as  to  the  changes, 
we  have  given  authority  to  the  commis- 
sion to  send  its  own  lawyers  into  the 
courts  in  terms  of  litigation,  should  the 
Dominick  amendment  carry,  up  through 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  leaving  only  the 
Supreme  Court  to  the  Attorney  General, 
and  leaving  also  pattern  and  practice 
suits  to  the  Attorney  General  as  well  as 
suits  invohing  government  employees  at 
the  State  and  local  levels.  Those  are 
three  items  that  relate  to  the  Attorney 
General. 

Second,  we  have  assured  a  government 
employee  who  is  a  complainant  of  the 
same  treatment  in  respect  of  counsel  and 
comisel  fees  as  we  do  nongovernmental 
employees. 

Third,  we  have  given  the  respondent 
who  is  denied  the  right  to  sue.  because 
the  commission  sues,  the  right  to  agree  or 
disagree  to  a  conciliation  agreement  or  a 
settlement  of  his  particular  case  which 
the  commission  might  make.  If  he  is  go- 
ing to  be  cut  off,  he  has  to  agree  to  the 
settlement. 

Also,  we  have  limited  backpay  recovery 
to  2  years,  which  was  in  the  original  bill 
and  somehow  or  other  it  was  left  out  of 
the  pending  amendment  inadvertently, 
as  the  Senator  from  Colorado  explained 

Now.  Mr.  President,  those  are  all  de- 
sirable changes.  Ob\1ously  these  are  im- 
portant changes  in  the  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve they  improve  the  amendment,  but  I 
believe  the  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated notwithstanding  the  precautions 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  and  I.  and  others,  have  taken 
to  "clean  it  up."  which  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  in  the  last  day  and  a  half. 

The  reasons  I  believe  the  amendment 
should  be  rejected  are  six.  I  shall  list 
them,  and  I  do  not  list  them  necessarily 
in  order  of  importance  because  I  think 
they  all  rank  equally  in  importance. 
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The  first  reason  is  that  this  is  a  usual 
power  for  Government  agencies  which 
we  intend  to  have  power.  Most  analogous, 
of  course,  to  this  situation  is  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  I  have  submitted  a 
long  List  of  agencies,  led  off  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  so  both 
commissions  and  Government  depart- 
ments have  cease-and-desist  powers. 

The  second  point  is  that  32  of  the  50 
States  which  give  authority  in  respect  of 
fair  employment  practice  activities,  led 
by  my  own  State  of  New  York,  which 
passed  the  Ives-Quinn  bill  bearing  the 
name  of  Irving  Ives  who  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  this  Chamber,  have  enforce- 
ment powers  in  the  State  agency  or  com- 
mission, or  the  local  attorney  general,  to 
wit,  a  cease-and-desist  order.  So  there  is 
nothing  unusual  in  granting  the  au- 
thority. 

All  the  fears  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  i  Mr.  Dominick  >  and  those 
who  support  him  that  the  authority 
would  be  used  in  an  inquisitorial  way,  or 
in  an  arrogant  or  arbitrary  way,  were 
voiced  26  years  ago  in  New  York.  Those 
fears  have  all  come  to  naught.  It  has 
been  an  entirely  satisfactory  statute 
where  the  cases  going  to  court  have  been 
few  and  the  conciliations  have  been 
many.  It  has  kept  the  workload  within 
reasonable  bounds  and  that  has  been 
possible  also  in  other  States. 

The  third  point  is  that  the  cease-and- 
desist  power  is  important  because  It  gives 
agencies  some  teeth — even  a  Uttle  teeth 
because  any  respondent  can  take  a  case 
into  court.  But  it  gives  the  agency  some 
teeth  because  the  agency  can  proceed 
with  finality.  It  gives  the  agency  a  great- 
er likelihood  of  getting  a  conciliation 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  fourth  point  is  that  the  backlog 
in  the  courts  is  extremely  heavy.  In  the 
district  courts,  where  xmder  the  Domi- 
nick amendment  suits  would  have  to  be 
filed,  it  is  the  heaviest,  being  around  a 
20-month  period  in  the  major  industrial 
States  where  most  of  these  cases  would 
be  carried  on.  Again,  to  relieve  that  con- 
gestion, a  minimization  of  ca^es  flowing 
to  the  courts  would  go  to  the  Circuit 
Courts  of  Appeal,  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  terms  of  the  cease-and-desist 
power. 

Fifth,  we  want  the  law  enforced.  We 
passed  the  law  in  terms  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  so  we  should  want  it 
enforced  and  it  is  not  being  adequately 
enforced  as  evidenced  by  the  thousands 
of  cases  in  the  backlog. 

The  sixth  point  is  that  the  best  way 
to  cut  the  workload  is  to  give  the  cease- 
and-desist  power:  one,  to  encourage 
conciliation  agreements,  and  that  is  the 
experience  of  Federal  and  State  agencies; 
and  second,  and  critically  important  be- 
cause so  few  cases,  and  that  is  the  expe- 
rience, go  from  these  cease-and-desist- 
powered  commissions  or  other  agencies 
to  the  courts. 

Mr.  President,  for  those  six  reasons  I 
hope  very  much  that  the  amendment  will 


be  rejected.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  over  and  over  most  of  these 
arguments,  but  there  are  some  Members 
in  the  Chamber  today  who  have  not  been 
able  to  hear  all  of  the  arguments.  I  par- 
ticularly refer  to  my  good  friend  and 
very  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  ,  who  was  the  original  author 
of  the  independent  coimsel  amendment, 
which  was  unanimously  agreed  to  and 
supported  by  me  and  everyone  else  last 
Thursday. 

It  is  important  to  note  in  considering 
this  matter  that  although  the  independ- 
ent counsel  is  a  good  idea,  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to  not  because  it  solved 
all  the  problems  presented  by  the  bill  but 
because  everyone  here  recognized  the 
enormous  amount  of  problems  the  bill 
created.  But  the  adopted  amendment 
fails  to  accomplish  the  separation  of  ad- 
judicatory functions  from  investigatory 
and  prosecutorial  fimctions. 

In  answer  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  it  is  worth- 
while pointing  out  that  the  Commission 
has  a  backlog  of  some  32.000  cases;  that 
they  anticipate  32,000  cases  to  be  filed 
this  fiscal  year,  and  that  they  expect  it 
to  expand  to  47.000  new  cases  next  year. 
Also,  the  backlog  problem  is  exacerbated 
by  the  21  million  additional  people  who 
were  put  under  the  Commission's  juris- 
diction. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  we  have  some  34  States  with 
some  kind  of  fair  labor  employment  com- 
missions to  take  care  of  discrimination 
cases.  Out  of  that,  32  of  those  have  cease 
and  desist  power,  including  my  State  and 
the  State  of  New  York. 

If  the  cease-and-desist  powers  are  so 
effective,  why  is  it  that  over  and  over 
again  those  States  with  those  commis- 
sions are  the  ones  creating  the  backlog 
in  the  Federal  Commission?  Quite  obvi- 
ously, the  State  cease-and-desist  enforce- 
ment procedures  are  not  working. 

Let  me  just  point  out  what  the  New 
York  Times  said  in  its  editorial  of  Janu- 
ary 25.  I  might  add  this  is  quite  excep- 
tional because  very  seldom  do  I  quote 
from  the  New  York  Times,  but  this  is 
an  interesting  position  they  have  taken. 
I  will  ask  to  have  the  entire  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record  later  but  for  the 
moment  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention language  which  states: 

In  the  past.  The  Times  has  favored  giving 
the  Commission  this  power  to  enforce  Its 
own  findings. 

That  is  cease-and-desist  power. 

We  are  still  convinced  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  represent  a  vast  Improve- 
ment over  the  present  Ineffectual  method. 

It  probr.bly  would.  It  would  be  better 
than  not  having  anything.  The  editorial 
continues : 

But  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for  the  idea 
that  effective,  nonpartisan  enforcement  of 
the  law  may  In  the  long  run  be  more  certain 
through  reliance  upon  the  courts  than  upon 
a  politically  appointed  Commission  whose 
members  change  with  each  administration. 


Because  the  backlog  issue  is  so  im- 
portant, for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  I  will 
repeat  figures  which  indicate  that  over- 
loading of  foriuns  will  more  likely  occur 
under  cease-and-desist  enforcement.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  93  Federal 
district  courts,  with  398  judges,  have  an 
average  backlog  of  about  12  months.  The 
EEOC  now  has  a  backlog  of  20  months, 
not  counting  the  additional  backlog.  They 
will  receive  at  such  time  as  they  get  juris- 
diction over  21  million  additional  em- 
ployees. 

So  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  apparent 
that  it  is  going  to  be  far  quicker  to  go 
through  the  Federal  court  system  in  or- 
der to  get  enforcement  of  the  orders 
which  the  commission  feels  are  legiti- 
mate— 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 

It  is  going  to  be  far  more  expeditious 
to  go  through  the  court  system  than  it 
is  to  have  cease-and-desist  orders,  where 
in  addition  to  the  backlog  problems,  en- 
forcement of  cease-and-desist  orders  will 
actually  entail  a  lengthy  trip  through 
the  U.S.  Com-t  of  Appeals.  This  is  a  point 
most  people  overlook.  If  the  orders  are 
to  be  enforced — effectively,  under  the 
bill  language  as  it  is  now  written,  with- 
out my  amendment,  requires  a  proce- 
dure through  the  investigatory  process, 
through  the  hearing  process,  through  a 
cease-and-desist  order,  and  then  through 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals. 

Under  our  proposal,  once  the  commis- 
sion decides  there  is  reasonable  cause  to 
support  a  claim  of  discrimination,  one 
can  go  immediately  to  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court.  The  order  is  then  immedi- 
ately enforceable  by  the  judge  who  issued 
the  order  through  the  court's  contempt 
powers. 

We  have  modified  our  amendment.  I 
may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  ,  to  make  sure  that  it  does  not  con- 
fiict  in  any  way  with  the  independent 
counsel  provision.  We  have  taken  great 
care  to  make  sure  we  fit  the  two  together, 
so  that  they  will  work  together  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  machinery. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
pointed  out,  we  have  also  accepted,  with 
delight — in  fact,  I  cosponsored  it — an 
amendment  putting  in  the  provision  for 
the  back-pay  limitation  of  2  years.  We 
have  also  accepted  most  of  the  amend- 
ments which  were  suggested  to  my 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
I  really  believe  that  what  we  are  doing 
here  is  of  enormous  significance.  We  are 
going  to  be  setting  the  precedent,  per- 
haps for  the  first  time  in  many,  many 
years,  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  accept  the  principles  est-iblished  bv 
Justice  Jackson  and  Mr.  Landis  and  most 
of  the  persons  who  have  examined  aeen- 
cies,  which  recommend  repeatedly  that 
the  functions  of  these  agencies  must  be 
separated  so  that  there  will  no  longer  be 
a  star  chamber  type  of  proceeding  simi- 
lar to  that  we  had  in  the  past. 

Many  persons  think  that  the  idea  of 
cease-and-desist  is  a  new  idea  in  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies.  It  came  about  in  the 
1930's.  It  is  not  a  new  idea.  Wh^t  we 
need  now  is  to  try  to  get  procedures 
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which  will  give  those  who  have  claims 
that  they  have  been  discriminated 
against,  and  those  who  maintain  that 
discrimination  has  not  taken  place,  due 
process.  The  system  must  see  that  each 
side  is  protected,  and  to  do  that  in  an 
impartial  tribimal  like  the  Federal  court 
system  seems  to  me  to  be  far  and  away 
the  best  way  of  accomplishing  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes. 

Let  me  say  only  one  thing  more.  We 
have  been  fighting  this  issue  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  We  will  have  a 
vote  very  shortly  now.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  debate  will  lay  the  basis  for  a  similar 
type  of  discussion  and  debate  when  we 
consider  other  agencies  and  their  proce- 
dures. I  think  it  is  a  principle  of  over- 
whelming importance  deserving  our 
closest  scrutiny. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  . 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
we  have  been  debating,  that  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  enforcement,  is 
one  in  which  I  have  had  a  deep  personal 
interest  and  concern  for  many  years.  In 
1963,  as  a  fairly  large  employer  in  Illi- 
nois, I  was  both  credited  and  blamed  with 
the  final  testimony  before  the  State  leg- 
islature that  broke  the  back  of  resistance 
and  enabled  us  to  pass  the  first  State 
FEPC  law  in  Illinois.  I  think  that  law  has 
worked  extremely  well. 

I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  Enforcement 
Act  of  1970  which  was  approved  by  the 
Senate,  but  failed  to  receive  favorable 
passage  in  the  House  prior  to  the  ad- 
journment of  the  91st  Congress.  When 
Senator  Williams  decided  last  year  to 
reintroduce  the  bill  as  S.  2515,  I  was,  of 
course  eager  to  lend  my  support  again. 

There  have  been  numerous  occasions 
during  my  first  term  in  the  Senate  in 
which  we  have  debated  and  voted  on 
measures  aimed  at  insuring  the  civil 
rights  and  equal  opportunities  of  all 
Americans.  These  measures,  important 
as  they  are,  have  not  fulfilled  the  one 
importsnt  responsibility  we  have  of  pro- 
tecting the  employment  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual. The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
through  title  Vn,  was  aimed  at  the  elim- 
ination of  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment practices.  For  the  most  part,  em- 
ployers have  tried  to  comply.  Yet,  some 
employers,  both  in  the  private  and  pub- 
lic sectors,  continue  to  violate  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  through  blatant  as  well  as 
frequently  concealed  methods.  We  recog- 
nize now  that  the  primary  failing  in  1964 
was  in  not  authorizing  an  effecti%'e  en- 
forcement power  at  the  Federal  level. 
The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  has  received  more  than  81,- 
000  complaints  since  its  beginning  in 
1965,  and  has  been  able  to  present  satis- 
factory conciliation  in  le.ss  than  half  of 
those  cases.  It  simply  dees  not  have  the 
power  to  enforce  affirmative  action  by 
employers  who  have  been  found  to  prac- 
tice   discriminatory   employment.   Fur- 


thermore, other  Federal  offices  having 
responsibilities  in  this  are^  have  made 
significant  strides  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  tiie  employee,  yet  there  is  no 
unified,  coordinated  approach  to  this  all 
important  aspect  of  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment. 

In  the  last  8  years  since  enactment  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act,  we  have  been  able 
to  amass  some  enlightening,  though  dis- 
turbing, statistics  on  employment 
trends  in  the  United  States.  Though  cer- 
tain progress  has  been  made,  employ- 
ment surveys  and  census  records  show 
continuing  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment for  minority  groups.  For  a  variety 
of  reasons,  including  discussion  in  origin, 
minority  group  members,  particularly 
black  and  Spanish-speaking  workers,  are 
clearly  relegated  to  lower  paying,  less 
prestigious  positions.  Advancement  is 
slow,  and  in  too  many  cases  does  not  ex- 
ist at  all.  The  median  family  income  for 
black  families  is  only  slightly  over  $6,000, 
while  white  workers  have  a  median  in- 
come of  over  $10,000.  Unemployment 
among  black  workers  was  over  9  per- 
cent in  1970. 

Spanish-speaking  Americans  are  in  a 
similar  situation.  As  with  black  workers, 
unemployment  rates  among  the  Spanish- 
speaking  are  significantly  higher  than 
among  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  There  are 
more  than  7.5  million  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  in  this  country — over  686,000 
are  in  Illinois — and  more  than  17  percent 
of  them  have  incomes  below  $3,000. 
Again,  we  see  that  Spanish-speaking 
citizens  are  found  in  the  lower  paid 
jobs — 58  percent  in  blue-collar  occupa- 
tions— and  with  little  opportunity  for 
advancement.  With  unemployment  high 
and  wages  low.  it  is  httle  wonder  that 
many  Spanish-speaking  people  find 
themselves  depending  on  welfare  assist- 
ance and  swept  up  in  the  poverty  cycle  of 
an  urban  ghetto. 

Discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race  is 
an  undeniable  fact  in  1972.  Minorities 
have  seen  little  reason  for  optimism 
when  the  Federal  Government  has  re- 
fused to  formulate  and  fund  adequate 
job  training  programs  for  improving 
their  skills  and  to  elimdnate  employment 
biases  where  they  exist.  The  poor,  inar- 
ticulate blue-collar  worker,  of  whatever 
race,  who  has  been  discriminated  against 
will  have  little  hope  for  bringing  his  case 
to  the  attention  of  his  employer  or  the 
courts  for  affirmative  action.  He  does 
not  have  a  true  advocate. 

I  must  hasten  to  add  that  many  busi- 
nesses in  the  private  sector  have  learned 
from  experience  that  it  is  not  only  the 
right  thing  to  do,  but  good  economics  to 
hire  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis.  My 
own  experience  as  chief  executive  officer 
of  a  company  in  the  Midwest  points  this 
out.  We  established  an  early  poUcy  of  fair 
employment  practices  and  at  one  time 
we  had  virtually  50  percent  of  one  large 
and  important  assembly  department  who 
were  from  minority  groups. 

Finally,  though  I  should  not  be  mak- 
ing this  point  last,  are  the  glaring  in- 
equities of  employment  patterns  among 
women.  Female  workers,  who  constitute 
almost  40  percent  of  our  workforce,  con- 
tinue to  earn  lower  salaries  than  men  for 
comparable  positions,  and  are  frequently 
discriminated  against  in  terms  of  ad- 


vancement. I  believe  that  it  is  inconsist- 
ent and  imrealistic  for  us  to  talk  about 
reducing  welfare  rolls  by  encouraging 
mothers  to  work  but  not  to  provide  them 
with  the  job  training,  equitable  wages,  or 
day-care  centers  so  that  they  can  earn 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  Many 
women,  who  have  been  out  of  the  work- 
force, are  eager  to  find  employment  but 
are  discriminated  against  if  there  are 
other  male  candidates  vying  for  the 
same  position. 

These  illustrations  undoubtedly  come 
as  no  surprise  to  anyone.  We  experience 
them  every  day,  and  they  are  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  tfie  effectiveness  of  our  Fed- 
eral civil  rights  effort. 

The  bill,  S.  2515,  which  is  before  us 
now  will  not  be  the  final,  all  inclusive 
solution  to  the  problems  of  discrimina- 
tion in  employment.  But  1  firmly  believe 
that  it  is  part  of  a  correct  approach  to 
the  situation.  By  giving  the  EEOC  the 
authority,  through  cease-and-desist  pow- 
ers, to  enforce  the  objectives  of  title  VII, 
we  can  begin  to  realize  the  promises  set 
forth  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  quoted  the 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  yesterday.  So  that  that 
great  newspaper  will  not  be  wholly  con- 
demned by  those  of  us  who  feel  that  the 
cease-and-desist  procedure  is  the  best 
method  of  enforcement  of  these  human 
rights,  I  would  like  to  read  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sunday. 

Mr.  Wicker  says : 

The  cease-and-desist  procedure  obviously 
Is  preferable.  It  would  offer  relatlvelv  rapid 
relief  against  discrimination,  while  court  ac- 
tions are  time-consuming  at  beet  and  subject 
to  an  Infinite  variety  of  appeals  and  other 
delays,  during  which  the  discriminatory 
practice  could  continue.  Where  an  individual 
Is  bringing  the  complaint,  moreover,  he  or 
she  Is  likely  to  be  less  than  affluent,  and  the 
cost  of  action  before  the  EEOC.  ought  to  be 
considerably  less  than  that  of  bringing  a  suit 
In  Federal  court. 

The  editorial  was  written  by  lawyers 
for  lawTers.  Mr.  Wicker  writes  about  hu- 
man values,  human  rights  for  humsn 
beings. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
very  brief. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  answer  two 
arguments  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
First,  as  to  star  chamber  proceedings. 
This  is  just  not  true,  and  it  is  ancient 
history  that  "star  chamber"  means  se- 
cret. The  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
a.oplies  to  this  commission  as  it  would 
apply  to  any  other  commission,  and  that 
act  guarantees  due  p'-ocess.  If  we  did  not 
have  it,  if  we  had  a  star  chamber,  the 
courts  would  not  let  a  cease  and  desist 
order  stand  for  30  seconds.  So  that  is 
completely  irrelevant,  and  indeed  some- 
what misleading.  There  is  no  star  cham- 
ber involved. 

Second,  as  to  the  backlog:  History 
shows  that  if  you  want  to  correct  such 
a  backlog,  you  can  only  do  it  if  you  give 
the  agency  some  power.  If  you  do  not, 
everyone  bedenls  them,  and  the  cases 
last  forever.  This  agency  is  now  com- 
pletely inundated  for  that  precise  rea- 
son. 

As  to  the  point  of  the  time  of  the  courts 
being  involved,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
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rado  does  not  note  that  in  the  districts 
where  many  of  these  cases  will  be 
brought,  to  wit,  in  Massachusetts,  the 
southern  district  of  New  York,  the 
northern  district  of  Illinois,  and  the 
northern  district  of  California,  the  de- 
lays are  now  20  to  28  months,  and  in 
New  York  35  months.  It  is  the  rural  and 
agricultural  areas,  where  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  have  too  many  of  these  cases,  that 
bring  down  the  averages.  We  are  talking 
now  about  already  clogged  courts  that 
cannot  try  cases,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
load  them  here  with  thousands  of  cases 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  load  them  with, 
because  the  number  of  cases  that  go  to 
the  court  of  appeals  from  the  commis- 
sions with  cease-and-desist  authority  is 
so  small. 

For  all  those  reasons,  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado.  There  is  something 
that  I  think  should  be  made  very  clear 
before  we  vote. 

This  is  not  an  anticivil  rights  amend- 
ment. There  is  not  an  anticivil  rights 
group  and  a  procivil  rights  group.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  those  who 
support  his  amendment  are  .just  as  pro- 
civil  rights  in  their  desire  to  see  enforce- 
ment go  to  the  EEOC  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  It  is  a  question  of  method. 
I  think  it  should  be  made  clear  that 
both  sides  of  this  argument  are  for  civil 
rights  and  for  giving  enforcement  powers 
to  the  EEOC.  What  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  speaks  for  and  what  I  support 
is  that  this  should  be  a  two-step  process. 
Those  of  us  who  believe  in  civil  rights 
feel  that  a  two-step  process  guarantees 
those  rights  far  more  than  a  one-step 
process.  To  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  can  only  say  this:  That 
just  as  I  am  against  one-step  processes 
in  deciding  whether  we  are  going  to  make 
military  commitments,  so  I  am  against 
one-step  processes  as  to  civil  rights  deci- 
sions. Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it, 
th3  due  process  of  law  concept  is  better 
served  through  the  proposition  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  than  through 
what  is  being  proposed  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  the  final  2  minutes;  is  that  what 
I  have  left? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
extremely  interested  in  the  very  keen 
analysis  that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut just  made.  He  was  telling  me  that 
when  he  was  coming  to  work  today,  he 
heard  some  radio  station  saying  that  the 
anti-civil-rights  forces  were  massing  ef- 
forts to  try  to  do  something  about  this 
bill  and  knock  off  the  cease  and  desist 
authority.  If  nothing  else.  I  had  hoped 
that  my  floor  arguments  had  dispelled 
such  simplistic  reasoning. 

My  amendment  provides  access  to 
those  forums  where  we  have  gotten  civil 
rights  enforced  in  this  country  in  the 
Federal  district  courts  and  in  the  Su- 
preme Court.  To  the  extent  that  we  can 
avail  these  people  of  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  cases  in  the  courts,  we  have 
an  opportunity  at  that  point  to  be  able 


to  establish  orecedents  which  can  be  not 
only  the  law  in  that  case,  but  to  provide 
precedents  for  subsequent  employers  and 
employees  throughout  the  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  where  you  have, 
as  we  do  in  this  bill,  the  processes  of 
investigation,  of  adjudication,  and  of  en- 
forcement all  in  one  agency,  whether 
you  call  it  a  star  chamber  or  whether 
you  do  not.  the  result  is  that  one  bu- 
reaucratic agency,  responsible  to  no  one 
but  themselves,  possess  all  the  powers 
that  we  used  to  refer  to  as  the  star 
chamber. 

I  think  that  we  desperately  need  a 
change  into  a  two-process  system,  utiliz- 
ing not  only  the  expertise  of  the  EEOC 
in  investigating  and  conciliating  cases 
but  also  the  expertise  of  the  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  in  impartially  adjudicating 
cases  so  that  the  constitutional  rights  of 
everyone  are  protected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  I .  All  time  having  expired,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 

NICK  I  . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado 'Mr.  DoMiNicK)  as  amended.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnusoni.  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
( Mr.  Cannon  )  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson )  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.   Stevenson)    would   vote   "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son). If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
"nay." 


The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  46, 
nays  48.  as  follows: 


[No.  10  Leg. 

YEAS — 46 

Allen 

Dole 

Long 

AUott 

Dominlck 

McClellan 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Miller 

Baker 

Eliender 

Roth 

Bellmon 

Ervln 

Saxbe 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Smith 

Bentsen 

Fulbrlght 

Sparkman 

Bible 

Gambrell 

Spong 

Brock 

Goldwater 

Stennls 

Byrd.  Va. 

Grlffln 

Talmadge 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Gurney 

Thurmond 

Chiles 

Hansen 

Tower 

Cook 

HoUings 

Weicker 

Cooper 

Kruska 

Yc  ung 

Cotton 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Curtis 

Jordan.  Idaho 
NAYS — 48 

Aiken 

Hughes 

Packwood 

Bavh 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Beall 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Javits 

Pell 

Brooke 

Kpnnedy 

Percy 

Burdick 

Mansfield 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Mathlas 

Randolph 

Church 

McGee 

Rlbicoff 

Cranston 

McGovern 

Schweiker 

Eagleton 

McTntyre 

Scott 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Stafford 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Stevens 

Harris 

Montoya 

Symington 

Hart 

Moss 

Taft 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Tunney 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING- 

-6 

Buckley 

Jackson 

Mundt 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

So  Mr.  DoMiNicK's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
( Mr.  Cannon  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington ( Mr.  Jackson  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  ( Mr.  Magnuson  ) ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  <  Mr.  Buckley  ) . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington 'Mr.  Magnuson)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)   would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 
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The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate, 
and  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washingtion  (Mr.  Jack- 
son). If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  54, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 


[No.  11  Leg.l 

YEAS— 54 

Aiken 

Hart 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Beall 

Hughes 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Percy 

Brooke 

Javits 

Proxmlre 

Burdick 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Mansfield 

Rlbicoff 

Case 

Mathlas 

Schweiker 

Church 

McGee 

Scott 

Cook 

McGovern 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Stevens 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Fong 

MDndale 

Taft 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Tunney 

Griffin 

Moss 

Weicker 

Harris 

Muskle 

NAYS— 39 

Williams 

Allen 

Dominick 

Long 

Allott 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Baker 

Eliender 

Miller 

Bennett 

Ervln 

Roth 

Bentsen 

Fann:n 

Saxbe 

Bible 

Fulbrlght 

Smith 

Brock 

Gambrell 

Sparkman 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Gurney 

Spong 

Chiles 

Hansen 

Stennls 

Cooper 

Hollings 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Tower 

Dole 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Young 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Buckley 

Jackson 

Stevenson 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Goldwater 

Mundt 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  822 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  822. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rollings  ) .  The  clerk  will  report  the 
amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
proposes  the  following  amendment: 

Section  10,  of  page  61.  line  24  through 
page  62.  line  17,  is  struck  and  sections  11 
and  12  are  redesignated  as  sections  10  and 
11.  respectively. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  will- 
ing to  agree  on  a  time  limitation  on  this 
amendment  if  the  manager  of  the  bill 
is.  If  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  wants 
to  set  a  time  certain  on  voting  on  this 
amendment  at  12  o'clock,  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  authorized  by  the  mover  of 
the  amendment,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  ,  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  — 
having  consulted  also  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits) — to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  vote  on  the  pending  amendment  oc- 
cur at  3  p.m.,  today;  provided  further, 
that  time  for  the  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment begin  at  2  p.m.,  today,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  and  con- 
trolled by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  and  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Williams)  ;  pro- 
vided further,  that  time  on  any  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree  be  limited  to 
20  minutes  and  time  on  any  motion,  ap- 
peal, point  of  order,  or  nondebatable 
motion  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  such 
time  to  be  divided  equally  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  except  that,  in  instances  in 
which  the  mover  is  in  favor  of  such,  the 
time  in  opposition  shall  then  be  under  the 
control  of  the  minority  leader  or  his  des- 
ignee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  merely  like  to 
explain  the  reason  for  this  proposal,  be- 
cause it  comes  suddenly  in  the  middle  of 
an  important  part  of  the  bill.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
and  I  are  urgently  needed  at  the  hearing 
on  the  west  coast  dock  strike  bill,  which 
I  have  introduced  for  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood). 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

In  further  explanation,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership — and  I  make  this 
statement  with  the  approval  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  I  am  sure — to  take  a  recess 
shortly  until  2  p.m.,  today. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  propound 
an  interrogatory  to  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
As  I  understand  the  unanimous-consent 
request,  it  applies  only  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  And  to 
any  amendment  thereto. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  does  not  apply  to  any 
amendment  that  I  may  desire  to  offer? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  preeminent- 
ly correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection.  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment I  offer  concerns  a  most  difficult 
legislative  decision  involving  the  area  of 
equal  employment  opportunity,  specifi- 
cally the  Executive  order  program  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  insuring  equal  em- 


ployment  by   Federal   contractors  and 
subcontractors. 

We  shall  soon  be  asked  to  vote  upon 
S.  2515,  which  would  provide,  among 
other  things,  for  the  wholesale  removal 
of  the  Department's  Executive  order  pro- 
gram, which  is  now  competentlv  admin- 
istered by  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance,  to  the  already  overbur- 
dened EEOC.  The  amendment  would 
strike  section  10,  which  is  the  transfer 
section  of  the  bill  we  are  considering. 

I  believe  that  the  significance  of  our 
decision  in  this  matter  warrants  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  Execu- 
tive order  program  administered  by  the 
Department's  OFCC  and  how  well  the 
Department  of  Labor's  OFCC  has  exe- 
cuted the  President's  mandate. 

As  Senators  undoubtedly  know,  the 
"affirmative  action"  concept  is  the  main- 
stay of  the  Executive  order  program,  hav- 
ing had  its  importance  first  recognized 
by  then  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
who  observed  that  "o\ert  discrimina- 
tion" was  not  the  principal  obstacle  to 
achieving  equal  employment  opportunity 
for  today's  generation  of  citizens.  The 
affirmative  action  concept  was  thereafter 
adopted  by  President  John  F.  Kennedv 
in  1961  by  Executive  Order  10925.  It  has 
since  been  reaffirmed  by  President  John- 
son in  Executive  Order  11246  and  by 
President  Nixon  through  several  Execu- 
tive orders,  the  numbers  of  which  I 
shall  supply. 

The  OPCC's  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams have  tremendous  impact  and  re- 
quire that  260,000  Government  contiac- 
tors  in  all  industries  adopt  positive  pro- 
grams to  seek  out  minorities  and  women 
for  new  employment  cpportunities.  To 
accomplish  tiiis  objective,  the  OFCC  has 
utilized  the  proven  business  technique  of 
establishing  "goals  and  timetables"  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  Executive  order 
program.  It  has  been  the  "goals  and 
timetables"  approach,  which  is  unique 
to  the  OPCC's  efforts  in  equal  employ- 
ment, coupled  with  extensive  reporting 
and  monitoring  procedures  that  has 
given  the  promi.se  of  equal  emplovment 
opportunity  a  new  credibility. 

The  Executive  order  program  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  judicial  rem- 
edies for  proven  discrimination  which 
unfold  on  a  limited  and  expensive  case- 
by-case  basis.  Rather,  affirmative  action 
means  that  all  Government  contractors 
must  develop  programs  to  insure  that 
all  share  equally  in  the  jobs  generated 
by  the  Federal  Government's  spending. 
Proof  of  overt  discrimination  is  not  re- 
quired. 

Tlie  success  of  the  OFCC's  affirmative 
action  program  is  clearly  evident  among 
the  Nation's  leading  industries.  As  a 
result  of  OFCC  programs  for  the  con- 
struction industry,  46  volimtary  and  im- 
posed plans  have  been  created  to  bring 
more  than  30,000  minority  workers  into 
the  skilled  construction  trades.  Special 
efforts  in  the  textile  industry  resulted  in 
an  increase  of  minority  employment  rate 
from  12.8  percent  in  1968  to  18.4  percent 
of  the  total  1971. 

In  education,  101  monitored  univer- 
sities had  established  a  goal  of  10.784 
new  hires  for  minorities  and  women  and 
actually  hired  17.889,  and  in  the  banking 
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industry,  the  2,400  largest  banks  covered 
by  the  Executive  order  increased  minority 
employment  from  8  percent  in  1966  to 
14  percent  in  1970. 

The  critical  OFCC  mission  to  insure 
equal  employment  opportunity  can  con- 
tinue to  register  such  successes  only  if 
performed  within  the  executive  branch, 
and  within  that  branch,  the  Department 
of  Labor  is  clearly  the  most  appropriate 
agency  to  further  that  mission.  This  is  so 
because,  to  be  effective,  the  contract  com- 
pliance program  must  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  procurement  process.  The  process 
of  procuring  goods  and  services,  as  I  am 
sure  you  recognize,  is  peculiarly  a  func- 
tion of  the  executive  branch. 

Equal  employment  opportunity,  is  of 
course,  a  workplace  standard  much  like 
the  many  other  employee  protections 
which  are  now  offered  employees,  as  min- 
imum wage  and  safety  standard.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  is  the  Government's 
expert  administrator  of  workplace  stand- 
ards. 

Moreover,  occupational  training  pro- 
grams are  the  keys  to  successful  employ- 
ment and  the  Department's  Manpower 
Administration  plays  a  critical  role  in 
the  implementation  of  the  Executive 
order  program.  Further  and  of  particu- 
lar moment,  the  Department  has  been 
a  leader  in  developing  programs  designed 
to  assist  women  in  the  workforce;  name- 
ly, the  Department's  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  and  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Women's  Bureau  within 
the  Department  are  examples  of  its 
total  commitment  to  EEO  for  women. 
Cooperation  between  OFCC  and  the 
Women's  Bureau  was  an  essential  aspect 
of  OFCC's  recent  issuance  of  revised  or- 
der No.  4  requiring  Government  con- 
tractors to  develop  goals  for  new  hire 
and  upgrading  opportunities  for  women. 
Further,  the  presence  of  Cabinet-level 
direction  has  achieved  the  vital  program 
coordination  necessary  to  program  suc- 
cess and  funding  and  staffing  of  the 
OFCC  through  the  Department  of  Labor 
enables  the  OFCC  to  draw  upon  the 
full  range  of  staff  and  resources  of  a 
Cabinet  agency. 

The  proposed  transfer  of  functions 
under  Executive  Order  11246  from  the 
OFCC  to  the  EEOC  would  jeopardize  the 
contract  compliance  program.  The  EEOC 
is  ill-equipped  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities for  the  implementation  of  the 
Executive  ord^r  program.  Chairman 
Brown  of  the  EEOC  has  stated  that  the 
assumption  of  Executive  order  respon- 
sibilities by  the  EEOC  is  administratively 
impracticable  and  has  given  four  rea- 
sons: First,  there  is  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  cases  pending  before  the 
EEOC  which  has  already  resulted  in  a 
2-year  backlog:  second,  the  incompati- 
bility of  agency  functions:  EEOC  is  a 
regulatory  agency  under  title  VII — OFCC 
is  a  procurement  program  manager  un- 
der the  Executive  order;  third,  new  and 
different  responsibilities  would  disrupt 
coordination  in  title  VII  and  its  admin- 
istration would  suffer,  and  perhaps  most 
Importantly  there  might  be  serious  prob- 
lems of  conflict  in  both  the  area  of  rem- 
edies and  the  area  Of  investigation. 

There  Is  a  great  potential  conflict  in 
the  assumption  by  EEOC  of  the  Executive 
order  program  responsibility.  For  exam- 


ple. Chairman  Brown  described  a  situa- 
tion where  no  violation  of  title  VII  might 
be  found  but  where  a  violation  of  the 
contract  compliance  standards  would  be 
evident. 

The  affirmative  action  concept  as  in- 
novatively  and  successfully  employed  by 
the  OFCC  has  been  challenged  as  a  viola- 
tion of  title  VII — the  courts  have  re- 
sponded by  stating  that  the  Executive 
order  program  is  independent  of  title 
VII  and  not  subject  to  some  of  its  more 
restrictive  provisions. 

Section  10  of  the  proposed  bill  would 
place  the  entire  Executive  order  program 
under  title  VII  and  might  well  result  in 
renewed  challenges  to  the  many  impor- 
tant programs  established  thereunder — 
for  instance,  the  Philadelphia  plan. 
Further,  the  proposed  bill  would  endan- 
ger the  survival  of  the  contract  compli- 
ance program  by  making  its  resources 
dependent  upon  the  EEOC — an  inde- 
pendent, hybid  agency  with  limited  man- 
power and  economic  resources. 

For  these  reasons,  I  ask  that  you  vote 
for  the  amendment  to  S.  2515  striking 
that  provision  of  the  bill — section  10 — 
which  would  transfer  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Contract  Compliance  to  the  EEOC. 


ator  from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, would  the  Senator  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordereu. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, having  discussed  the  matter  with 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
and  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
pending  amendment,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment  occur  at  3  p.m.  today  unless 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  is 
pending  at  that  time,  in  which  case  the 
20-minute  provision  with  respect  to 
amendments  in  the  second  degree  would 
apply. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  imtil  2  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
11 :43  a.m. )  the  Senate  took  a  recess  imtil 
2  p.m.;  whereupon  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  fMr.  Brock)  . 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


THE  PRESIDENT'S   STATEMENT  ON 
THE  WAR 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
night.  President  Nixon  explained  to  the 
people  why  his  plans  for  getting  the 
United  States  out  of  war  in  Indochina 
have  failed. 

Since  the  President  took  office,  there 
has  been  a  heavy  reduction  in  the  "search 
and  destroy"  missions,  therefore  in  the 
number  of  ground  force  persormel.  But 
the  U.S.  air  attacks  continue. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  ex- 
panded the  war  into  a  fourth  country, 
Cambodia;  and  we  continue  to  maintain 
both  tactical  and  strategic  air  bases  in 
Thailand. 

My  visits  this  month  to  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  only  serve  to  reinforce  my  be- 
lief, expressed  originally  in  the  fall  of 
1967.  that  so  long  as  the  United  States 
continues,  in  effect,  to  underwrite  the 
present  government  in  Saigon,  there  is 
little  chance  for  reaching  a  settlement 
which  will  truly  end  this  war  and  thereby 
obtain  the  return  of  the  American 
prisoners. 

In  the  meantime,  as  my  trip  this  month 
to  such  countries  as  India  and  Japan  as 
well  as  to  Europe  verified,  because  of  our 
current  foreign  policies  we  have  lost  more 
friends  in  the  community  of  nations  and 
are  in  danger  of  losing  others. 

These  policies  have  contributed  to  a 
Federal  deficit  here  at  home  which  is  over 
three  times  larger  than  the  deficit  pre- 
dicted by  this  administration  1  year  ago. 
For  such  reasons  I  again  urge  modifica- 
tions in  our  policy  of  attempting  to  de- 
fend and  finan.  \  "babysit,"  the  entire 
so-called  Free  World,  especially  as  we 
have  received  so  little  support  from  its 
other  members. 

The  days  of  U.S.  military  supremacv 
through  sole  possession  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  economic  superiority  through 
possession  of  most  of  the  world's  gold 
are  over. 

If  we  are  to  remain  the  world's  No.  1 
nation,  we  must  reorganize  our  priorities 
and  establish  a  more  normal  "more  trade' 
less  aid"  policy  with  all  countries  in- 
cluding the  nations  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 


SOME   DISTURBING  NEW 
STATISTICS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
overshadowed  by  reports  of  President 
Nixon's  address  to  the  Nation  last  night 
were  two  articles  in  the  press  this  morn- 
ing which  deserve  equal  attention. 

The  first  of  these  articles  reports  last 
year  the  U.S.  trade  balance  ran  into  the 
red  on  an  annual  basis  for  the  first  time 
since  1888.  In  other  words,  after  82  years 
of  merchandise  exports  exceeding  im- 
ports, 1971  figures  show  imports  topping 
exports  by  over  $2  billion. 

The  second  news  item  reports  that  U  S. 
international  reserve  assets  fell  again 
last  year  from  $14  to  $12  billion.  The 
U.S.  gold  stock  dropped  almost  a  billion 
dollars  from  the  1970  level  or  $11.04  bil- 
lion; convertible  foreign  currency  hold- 
ings were  cut  almost  in  half;  and  our 
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"automatic  ability  to  draw  foreign  cur- 
rencies from  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  fell  sharply  from  $1.7  billion  at  the 
start  of  1971  to  $585  million  at  year  end." 

The  picture  these  unfortunate  statis- 
tics present  is  disturbing  indeed.  Let  us 
all  hope  that  steps  are  already  being 
taken  to  reverse  what  appears  to  be  a 
significant  worsening  international  eco- 
nomic trend  for  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  two  press 
items  in  question  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trade  Deficit  In  1971  First  Such  In  United 
States  Since  1888 
Washington. — U.S.  foreign  trade  ran  deeper 
In  the  red  In  Etecember.  and  1971  imports 
topped  exports  by  $2.05  billion,  giving  the 
Nation  its  first  full-year  trade  deficit  since 
1888. 

La.5t  year's  deficit  contrasts  with  a  $2.71 
billion  surplus  of  merchandise  exports  over 
imports  in  1970.  Exports  totaled  nearly  $43.56 
billion  in  1971.  up  about  2%  from  the  previ- 
ous year's  $42.66  billion,  while  imports  surged 
14'^  to  around  $45.6  billion  from  $39.95  bil- 
lion, the  Commerce  Department  reported. 

The  red-ink  showing  for  the  year  was  right 
in  line  with  the  $2  billion  deficit  Nixon  ad- 
ministration officials  had  been  predicting. 

"The  U.S.  trade  picture  should  improve  In 
1972,"  asserted  Harold  C.  Passer,  Assistant 
Commerce  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs. 
He  said  he  based  his  optimism  on  the  recent 
currency  realignment  that  makes  U.S.  goods 
more  competitive  abroad  and  the  expected 
trade  concessions  the  U.S.  is  negotiating  with 
other  nations.  But  several  U.S.  officials  have 
predicted  that  this  year  will  produce  another 
trade  deficit,  though  a  much  smaller  one. 

In  December,  imports  outstripped  exports 
by  a  seasonally  adjusted  $273.7  million,  a 
deeper  deficit  than  Novembers  $227.2  million. 
Both  imports  and  exports  rose  sharply  last 
month  as  some  ports  reopened  after  long- 
shoremen's strikes.  Imports  surged  22%  to 
an  adjusted  $4.13  billion  from  November's 
$3.39  billion,  while  exports  rose  22.1  '7  to  $3.86 
billion  from  $3.16  billion. 

The  narrowness  of  last  year's  rise  In  ex- 
ports reflected  sluggish  economic  activity  in 
Europe  and  Japan,  which  damped  demand 
for  U.S.  steel,  scrap  iron,  coal,  and  machinery, 
a  Commerce  Department  official  said.  At  the 
same  time,  U.S.  demand  for  foreign  goods, 
particularly  consumer  goods,  rose  sharply. 
Both  impwrts  and  exports  were  affected  by 
U.S.  dock  strikes  In  the  second  half,  the 
agency  added. 

Mr.  Passer  said  the  1971  trade  deficit  "con- 
tributed to  the  International  monetary  crisis 
that  last  August  led  President  Nixon  to  im- 
pose a  10^  import  surcharge  and  halt  the 
convertibility  of  dollars  held  by  foreign  cen- 
tral banks  into  gold.  International  exchange 
rates  were  realigned  last  month,  after  the 
U.S.  agreed  to  devalue  the  dollar  by  increas- 
ing the  price  of  gold  to  $38  an  ounce  from 
$35  and  the  U.S.  removed  Its  Import  sur- 
charge. 

The  1971  deficit  was  the  first  since  1888 
when  Imports  topped  exports  by  $33  million, 
a  Commerce  official  said.  For  several  months, 
the  Treasury  and  Commerce  departments  had 
said  this  year's  shortfall  would  be  the  first 
since  1893.  but  that  deficit  was  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  fiscal  year  running  from  July 
1892  through  June  1893.  On  the  calendar-year 
basis,  the  1971  deficit  Is  the  first  since  1888 


U.S.  Reserve  Assets  Plummeted  in   1971  to 
$12  Billion  Level 

Washington. — US.     reserve     assets     fell 
sharply  again  last  year,  reflecting  In  part  gold 


outflows  prior  to  Aug.   15  when  President 
Nixon  closed  the  U.S.  gold  window. 

The  Treasury  reported  that  the  country's 
total  international  reserve  assets  fell  $2.32 
billion  to  $12.17  billion  at  the  end  of  last 
year  from  $14.49  billion  at  the  end  of  1970, 
when  such  assets  had  dropped  $2.47  billion. 

In  December,  however,  total  assets  edged  up 
to  the  $12.17  billion  level  from  Novembers 
$12.13  billion.  The  rise  Included  a  $28  mUllon 
Increase  In  the  dollar  value  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies held  by  the  U.S.  following  the  U.S. 
agreement  to  devalue  the  dollar  by  lifting  the 
price  of  gold  to  $38  an  ounce  from  $35. 

The  devaluation  decision  was  part  of  a 
monetary  agreement  hammered  out  by  the 
U.S.  and  nine  other  major  Industrial  nations 
after  President  Nixon  suspended  the  redemp- 
tion of  dollars  for  gold  and  Imposed  a  tem- 
porary 10%  Import  surcharge. 

Because  the  U.S.  wasn't  exchanging  gold  for 
doUars  held  by  foreign  central  banks,  U.S. 
gold  holdings  in  December  stayed  at  Novem- 
ber's level  of  $10.21  billion.  At  the  end  of  1970, 
however,  the  U.S.  gold  stock  was  $11.04 
billion. 

During  the  year,  holdings  of  special  draw- 
ing rights,  or  paper  gold,  fell  from  $1.47  bil- 
lion to  $1.1  billion,  the  level  for  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year. 

Holdings  of  convertible  foreign  currencies 
held  by  the  U.S.  fell  to  $276  mUllon  by  year- 
end  from  $491  mUllon  at  the  start  of  1971.  In 
December  the  value  of  convertible  foreign 
currencies  held  rose  $33  million,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  $28  million  gain  from 
revaluations. 

The  country's  automatic  ability  to  draw- 
foreign  currencies  from  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  fell  sharply  from  $1.7  billion 
at  the  start  of  1971  to  $585  mUllon  at  year- 
end,  but  this  total  represented  a  $3  million 
gain  from  Nov.  30. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  very  much  for  his  courtesy  in 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 


EQUAL  EMPLO'JfMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  witli  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2515)  a  bill 
to  further  promote  equal  employment 
opportunities  for  American  workers. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thatf.  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  .  I  have  sup- 
ported every  measure  to  expand  the  abil- 
ity to  cope  with  problems  of  discrimina- 
tion. I  supported  continuation  of  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  I  am 
behind  the  efforts  of  the  Equsd  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  to  do  its 
best.  I  have  continually  urged  increased 
appropriations  for  every  department  of 
Government  to  help  meet  the  need  for 
ending  discrimination  in  this  country. 

In  particular,  I  am  a  longtime  advo- 
cate of  the  Federal  Government's  con- 
tract compliance  program.  I  believe  that 
the  Government,  above  all  people,  must 


be  pure  and  above  reproach  in  its  rela- 
tionship with  the  minority  community. 
Consequently,  I  have  supported  in  the 
past,  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance to  implement  the  so-called  Phila- 
delphia plan.  I  felt  strongly  that  it  was 
entitled  to  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  and 
that  it  would  have  been  unwise  for  con- 
gressional action  to  thwart  this  effort 
toward  assisting  the  minority  commu- 
nity. 

Most  regrettably,  I  have  concluded  af- 
ter long  consideration  that  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  is  a  severe 
disappointment.  It  does  not  provide  ade- 
quate assistance  to  minorities  under  the 
existing  Executive  order.  I  am  not  alone 
in  my  judgment. 

As  early  as  the  fall  of  last  year,  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  in  its  monu- 
mental assessment  of  the  Federal  civil 
rights  efforts  condemned  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  as  one  of 
the  worst  civil  rights  operations  in  the 
Federal  establishment,  and  recommended 
that  it  be  transferred  to  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 
Again  in  April  of  1971,  in  a  6-month 
review,  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
could  find  very  little  of  redeeming  effort 
by  that  office  and  again  recommended  its 
consolidation  with  EEOC. 

In  testimony  before  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  Reverend  Theodore  Hesburgh, 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, reiterated  the  need  for  consolidat- 
ing these  civil  rights  efforts,  and  fi- 
nally, just  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  issued  a  1-year  re- 
port on  the  Federal  civil  rights  effort. 
While  stating  that  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  had  accomplishd 
some  things  during  the  past  year,  it  none- 
theless continued  to  receive  low  marks 
for  its  work. 

As  a  result  of  this  latest  report  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  I  asked  the 
chairman  for  his  views  on  the  consoli- 
dation matter.  His  response  to  me  which 
I  would  offer  for  the  record  was  that  the 
need  for  consolidation  is  greater  than 
ever  and  that  he  would  reaffirm  without 
qualification  or  hesitation  his  statements 
before  the  committee. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
excerpts  from  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion reports,  the  testimony  of  Father 
Hesburgh,  and  the  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  But,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  not  just  the  view  of  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  that  has  persuaded  me 
personally  that  the  program  of  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  should 
be  implemented  by  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission.  The 
testimony  before  the  committee  of  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Leadership  Con- 
ference on  Civil  Rights  which  encom- 
passes almost  all  of  the  civil  rights  or- 
ganizations, agreed  with  the  views  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  and  the  com- 
mittee bill  calling  for  this  consolidation. 
There  are  at  least  two  major  problems 
which  I  believe  necessitate  this  consoli- 
dation. The  first  Is  that  the  legal  obliga- 
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tions  of  title  VII  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act 
and  the  legal  obligations  under  the  exec- 
utive order  requiring  equal  employment 
opportunity  to  government  contracts  are 
so  closely  related  that  the  enforcement  by 
separate  agencies  of  these  requirements 
leads  to  confusion  among  the  business 
community  and  uncertainty  with  respect 
to  the  operation  of  collective  bargaining 
agreements,  seniority  systems,  and  other 
business-related  matters  dealing  with 
personnel. 

At  one  time,  it  was  thought  that  the 
arsenal  of  weapons  approach — utilizing 
a  broad  range  of  tools  to  secure  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity— was  the  most  ef- 
fective procedure.  I  believe  that  there  is 
room  for,  and  a  need  for,  a  wide  range  of 
tools,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
would  not  abolish  the  executive  order 
program  itself.  Nonetheless,  the  use  of 
these  remedies  and  weapons  requires  very 
careful  coordination  and  a  close  relation- 
ship. The  failure  of  the  government  agen- 
cies to  engage  in  this  necessary  coordina- 
tion is  described  by  Father  Hesbui-gh  in 
his  letter  to  me.  I  read  from  his  letter: 

In  the  section  of  the  report  dealing  with 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion (EEOC).  we  Included  a  separate  evalu- 
ation of  the  efforts  at  •Intra-Governmental 
Coordination.'  We  concluded  that  all  of  the 
major  attempts  at  Improved  coordination  be- 
tween OFCC.  EEOC.  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  appeared  to  have  failed.  The  OPCC- 
EEOC  complaint  referral  system  appears  to 
have  broken  down  and  was  to  be  revised  or 
Improved.  Furthermore,  the  Interagency  Staff 
Coordinating  Committee,  consisting  of  rep- 
resentatives of  OPCC,  EEOC.  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  has  met  rarely  and  then  only 
to  discuss  ad  hoc  problems.  Thus,  we  found 
no  overall  coordinated  Federal  effort  to  com- 
bat employment  discrimination.  In  summa- 
tion, we  stated: 

The  lack  of  coordination  among  OFCC, 
EEOC  and  the  Department  of  Justice  was 
one  reason  this  Commission  recommended 
in  its  report  of  October.  1970,  the  transfer 
of  OPCC  to  EEOC  and  the  transfer  of  Sec- 
tion 707  suit  power  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  EEOC.  It  appears  that  this  rea- 
son is  even  more  pressing  today  since  exist- 
ing mechanisms  of  coordination  appear  to 
have  atrophied. 

The  7  years'  experience  of  title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  the  Executive 
order  program  reflects  numerous  situa- 
tions where  the  three  agencies  now 
charged  with  the  employment  effort  on 
civil  rights  have  not  adequately  coordi- 
nated their  activities  and  have  neither 
provided  adequate  remedy  to  the  ag- 
grieved minorities  nor  an  understandable 
solution  to  the  confused  businessman. 

The  second  problem  causes  me  severe 
distress.  A  careful  staff  inquiry  not  only 
supports  the  feeling  of  the  Civil  Rights 
groups  and  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  that  the  OFCC  is  inadequate,  but 
also  established  that  the  OFCC  is  per- 
forming a  disservice  to  the  minority 
community.  The  simple  truth  is  that  the 
overblown  rhetoric  and  unsupported 
claims  of  success  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  has  misled  the  pub- 
lic and  the  Congress.  The  kind  of  mis- 
statement, overstatement  and  spurious 
claims  made  by  the  Department  were 
aptly  described  at  our  hearing  on  Octo- 
ber 6.  where  Clarence  Mitchell,  speaking 
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for  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights,  described  the  Department's  ef- 
forts: 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  personal  objection  to  the  mislead- 
ing and  divisive  testimony  presented  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  here  before  this 
subcommittee  on  Monday.  October  4.  That 
testimony  reminds  me  of  the  professional 
rainmaker  who  could  produce  plenty  of  wind, 
a  great  deal  of  thunder  and  impressive  dis- 
plays of  lightning,  but  no  rain,  "he  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  attempts  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  only  organized  labor  that 
Is  pushing  for  the  transfer  of  the  Office  cf 
Contract  Compliance  to  the  EEOC.  That  is 
simply  not  the  truth— Indeed.  I  go  further 
and  say  that  it  is  a  conscious  effort  to  con- 
ceal the  truth.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  I  have  already  given  to  one  of  the  staff 
members  a  reproduction  of  a  portion  of  the 
first  report  of  the  Pair  Employment  Practices 
Committee  from  July  1943  to  December  1944. 
Page  7  of  that  report  clearly  points  out  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  original  FEPC.  and  that 
original  FEPC  had  jurisdiction  over  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  defense  contractors. 

So  from  the  beginlng  it  was  the  concept 
of  this  whole  program  that  these  operations 
be  carried  on  together.  Indeed,  it  is  ridicu- 
lous to  try  to  carry  them  on  In  any  other 
kind  of  way. 

I  do  not  make  these  statements  lightly. 
I  was  disturbed  by  the  implications  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  report.  I 
was  even  more  distui-bed  by  the  claims  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  of  success  that 
appeared  to  fly  in  the  face  of  my  own 
understanding  of  that  compliance  opera- 
tion. 

In  questioning  before  the  committee, 
the  departmental  spokesman  claimed  a 
number  of  successes  in  the  equal  employ- 
ment area  for  which  they  were  asked  to 
provide  backup  data  and  materials. 

I  shall  use  but  one  example,  and  that 
is  the  Philadelphia  plan.  The  Department 
of  Labor  has  been  in  confrontation  with 
the  U.S.  Congress,  and  the  Comp- 
troller General,  as  well  as  the  pri- 
vate sector  over  the  establishment  of  the 
so-called  Philadelphia  plan  which  pro- 
vided goals  and  timetables  for  the  em- 
plovTTient  of  minorities  on  Federal  con^ 
struction  jobs  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 

The  Department  of  Labor  was  asked  to 
furnish  some  very  simple  and  specific 
data  about  the  results  of  that  plan.  They 
were  asked  to  tell  me  how  many  minority 
employees  and  minorities  who  were  now 
employed,  had  not  been  employed  when 
the  Philadelphia  plan  started.  That  is, 
how  many  new  jobs  resulted. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  Department, 
despite  months  of  requests,  was  not  able 
to  answer  my  questions.  We  learned 
about  the  number  of  minorities  who  were 
working  on  Federal  construction  jobs  at 
any  given  time  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
increased  nimiber  of  those  working  on 
Federal  construction  jobs.  We  learned 
something  of  the  number  of  minorities 
that  have  left  non-Federal  construction 
jobs  to  go  on  Federal  construction  jobs, 
and  we  found  out  about  situations  where 
contractors  transferred  minority  workers 
from  job  to  job,  one  step  ahead  of  the 
compliance  officers — a  device  known  as 
motorcycle  compliance,  because  that  was 
the  means  used  to  transfer  the  workers. 
But  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn  the 


number  of  new  jobs  made  available  to 
minorities. 

Even  the  local  civil  rights  groups  have 
acknowledged  the  Department's  failure 
in  Philadelphia.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  of  my  state- 
ment a  newspaper  interview  of  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Philadelphia  Ur- 
ban League  reflecting  this  view. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Philadelphia  Plan  Is  Judged  a  Failure 

Philadelphia.— The  "Philadelphia  plan," 
a  federal  program  designed  to  get  more  Ne- 
groes into  skilled  construction  jobs,  appears 
to  have  failed  so  far. 

It  has  won  all  Its  legal  battles — the  latest 
in  the  Supreme  Court  Tuesday — but  it  has 
lost  most  tests  where  It  really  counts — on 
the  building  sites. 

The  high  court  turned  down  an  appeal 
by  a  group  of  contractors  contesting  the 
plan's  legality.  Some  observers  believe  the 
decision  was  a  shot  In  the  arm  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

IN  areas  of  bias 
The  plan  originated  here  three  years  ago 
and  was  aimed  at  finding  Jobs  in  construc- 
tion trades  that  had  discriminated  against 
Negroes.  It  requires  contractors  In  U.S.-as- 
sisted  projects  exceeding  $500,000  to  hire  a 
specified  percentage  of  Negroes  and  other 
minorities. 

Last  year,  the  plan  spread  Into  other  big 
minority  markets  such  as  Chicago,  Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland  and  Detroit.  But  It  has 
not  had  much  of  an  Impact. 

The  plan  in  Philadelphia— where  a  third 
of  the  population  is  Negro — was  designed  to 
bring  the  ranks  of  six  trade  unions  to  20  per 
cent  minority  membership  by  1974.  With  of- 
ficial figures  unavailable,  estimates  put  the 
number  of  Negroes  at  less  than  5  per  cent 
of  the  total  employed  as  iron  workers, 
plumbers  and  pipefitters,  steamfitters,  sheet- 
metal  workers,  electrical  workers  and  ele- 
vator builders. 

"It  has  been  a  failure,"  said  Andrew  Free- 
man, executive  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Urban  League.  A  year  ago,  he  reported  "only 
a  handful  of  men  have  gotten  Jobs." 

Robert  Robinson,  director  of  training  for 
the  Negro  Trade  Union  Leadership  Council, 
said  he  did  not  know  anyone  "who  has  been 
put  to  work  directly  because  of  the  Philadel- 
phia plan." 

A  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  spokesman 
disagreed. 

He  said  in  Washington  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  "quite  pleased  by  the  court's 
action"  and  promised  figures  on  hiring  soon, 
hopefully  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

"We  have  Just  completed  a  survey  of  em- 
ployment activity  under  the  plan  that  In- 
dicates minority  goals  are  being  met,"  the 
spokesman  said. 

To  date,  71  contracts  totaling  $249  million 
have  been  let  under  the  plan  in  the  five- 
county  Philadelphia  area.  The  total  prob- 
ably is  more  than  $1  billion  across  the 
nation. 

"STILL   A   FLOP" 

"The  plan  is  still  a  flop."  said  Andrew  An- 
tonuccl,  executive  secretary  of  the  Construc- 
tion Association  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
"because  there  Just  aren't  that  many  mi- 
nority people  available  who  are  trained,  so 
we  can't  fill  the  slots  the  government  says 
we  should." 

It  was  Mr.  Antonuccl's  group  that  filed  the 
Supreme  Court  suit. 

Government  and  minority  leaders  antici- 
pate gains  on  the  strength  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision. 

Charles  Bowser,  executive  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Urban  Coalition,  and  Mr.  Free- 
man said   there   were   Indications   that   the 
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government  now  would  deal  more  harshly 
with  recalcitrant  contractors  and  unions. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  he  hoped  more  commu- 
nity groups  In  Negro  neighborhoods  especi- 
ally will  "recruit  and  refer  to  unions  and 
contractors  more  and  more  minority  work- 
ers." 

"The  few  black  people  who  have  been  hired 
do  not  represent  the  full  potential  of  the 
black  community,"  Mr.  Freeman  said.  "It 
has  been  little  more  than  tokenism.  It  must 
be  complete  acceptance  by  the  Industry." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ators may  ask,  why  carp  on  one  failure 
out  of  a  major  prc^ram;  why  concen- 
trate on  this  one  area  and  say  because 
you  failed  in  this,  you  really  should  be 
transferred?  Well,  it  is  really  quite  sim- 
ple. The  Department  of  Labor,  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  all  agree 
that  the  basic  requirement  of  nondis- 
crimination in  government  contracting, 
the  so-called  antidiscrimination  provi- 
sions, are  the  same  under  Executive 
Order  11246  and  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  The  key  to  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Contract  Compliance's  approach  is 
affirmative  action.  It  is  not  a  situation, 
although  it  could  well  be  called  one,  of 
correcting  persisting  discrimination  in 
its  most  well  understood  form.  It  involves 
an  effort  regardless  of  the  past  history 
of  the  employer  to  upgrade  and  improve 
its  minority  work  force.  In  the  affirma- 
tive action  program,  the  concept  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  minority  employ- 
ment is  commendable.  It  is  necessary, 
and  it  is  urgent.  In  the  Department  of 
Labor  it  has  not  worked  well  and  should 
be  transferred.  The  contract  compliance 
program  is  necessary  and  important. 

I  conclude  by  quoting  from  the  com- 
mittee report  at  pages  30  and  31: 

The  question  raised  last  year  was  whether 
the  program  has  had  substantive  results. 
Unfortunately,  the  paucity  of  credible 
achievement  cited  last  year  Is  still  the  rule. 
The  successes  described  In  the  testimony 
suffer  from  an  Inability  of  the  program  man- 
agers to  furnish  reliable  data  to  support  their 
claim.  The  program  looks  good  on  paper,  but 
despite  many  opp>ortunItIes  very  minimal  In- 
formation was  furnished  to  the  Committee 
that  would  support  the  contention  that  sig- 
nificant results  have  been  achieved.  To  the 
contrary.  In  the  history  of  the  Contract  Com- 
pliance Program,  until  two  days  after  intro- 
duction of  this  bill,  no  sanction  had  ever 
been  Imposed  for  violation  of  the  Executive 
Order.  Since  then,  only  one  small  contractor, 
having  10  employees,  has  been  subjected  to 
sanctions. 

In  1969,  then  Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz, 
testifying  before  this  Committee,  Eisked  for 
time  for  the  new  administration  to  get  Its 
House  In  order.  The  Department's  testimony 
this  year  suggested  that  real  success  Is  Just 
around  the  corner. 

The  rights  of  minorities  and  women  are 
too  important  to  continue  this  Important 
function  in  an  agency  that  has  not  really 
been  able  to  achieve  the  promised  results. 
The  contract  compliance  program  Is  an  Im- 
portant and  viable  tool  In  the  government's 
efforts  to  achieve  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity. It  should  have  a  chance  to  operate 
in  a  fresh  atmosphere  with  an  agency  that 
has  Equal  Employment  Opportunltes  as  its 
sole  priority. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  occasion  arises 
later.  I  will  submit  a  list  of  the  various 
agencies  imder  the  Department  of  La- 


bor's umbrella  and  also  other  depart- 
ments of  Government  so  as  to  spell  out 
and  indicate  the  hopeless  diffusion,  and 
why  we  need  consolidation,  coordination, 
and  more  effectiveness. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 
U.S.  Commission  of  Civil  Rights, 
Washington,  DC,  January  10,  1972. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr.. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  indicating  in  your  December  10  letter 
to  me  that  your  Committee  valued  my  testi- 
mony In  support  of  S.  2515.  the  "Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  Enforcement  Act  of 
1971."  Further,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  reaffirm  the  Commission's  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
Federal  Government's  equal  employment  ac- 
tivities. 

You  were  correct  In  stating  that  our  re- 
port "The  Federal  Civil  Rights  Enforcement 
Effort — One  Year  Later,"  found  that  the 
mechanisms  utilized  by  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  (OPCC)  to  direct  the 
enforcement  of  Executive  Order  11246  had 
improved.  Our  evaluation  of  the  actions 
taken  directly  by  OFCC  and  the  actions  taken 
by  the  compliance  agencies  at  the  urging  of 
OFOC  indicate  that  in  the  last  year  some 
progress  has  been  made  In  developing  the  type 
of  structures  and  processes  necessary  to 
mount  an  effective  attack  on  the  problem  of 
employment  discrimination.  It  Is  Important 
to  note,  however,  that  our  report  on  OFCC 
did  not  deal  with  substantive  progress,  nor 
was  It  an  all  encompassing  study.  Rather,  it 
evaluated  only  structure  and  mechanism. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  Com- 
mission was  satisfied  with  the  steps  taken  by 
OFXXJ.  Quite  the  contrary;  we  ranked  the 
performance  of  OPCC  as  "Marginal."  Further, 
the  degree  of  progress  depicted  Is  not  sub- 
stantial, and  If  that  rate  of  progress  is  not 
Increased,  OPCC's  operation  probably  will  not 
be  deemed  "Adequate"  for  some  time.  Yet,  In 
the  statement  of  the  Commission  Introducing 
the  report,  we  stressed  that  time  is  of  the 
essence  when  the  rights  of  people  are  being 
denied  to  them. 

There  Is  one  additional  factor  which  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  you.  In  the  section 
of  the  report  dealing  with  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  (EEOC)  we 
included  a  separate  evaluation  of  the  efforts 
at  "Intra-Governmental  Coordination."  We 
concluded  that  all  of  the  major  attempts  at 
improved  coordination  between  OPCC, 
EEOC,  and  the  Department  of  Justice  ap- 
peared to  have  failed.  The  OFCC-EEOC  com- 
plaint referral  system  appears  to  have  broken 
down  and  was  to  be  revised  or  Improved. 
Furthermore,  the  Interagency  Staff  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  OFCC,  EEOC,  and  the  Department 
of  Justice,  has  met  rarely  and  then  only  to 
discuss  ad  hoc  problems.  Thus,  we  found 
no  overall  coordinated  Federal  effort  to  com- 
bat employment  discrimination.  In  summa- 
tion, we  stated: 

"The  lack  of  coordination  among  OPCC, 
EEOC  and  the  Department  of  Justice  was 
one  reason  this  Commission  recommended  in 
its  report  of  October,  1970  the  transfer  of 
OFCC  to  EEOC  and  the  transfer  of  Section 
707  suit  power  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  EEOC.  It  appears  that  this  reason  Is 
even  more  pressing  today  since  existing 
mechanisms  of  coordination  appear  to  have 
atrophied." 

Nothing  we  discovered  in  the  investiga- 
tions on  which  we  based  our  report  has  led 
us  to  change  our  earlier  conclusion  that  the 
pattern  and  practice  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  contract  com- 


pliance functions  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor be  transferred  to  EEOC.  We  are  pleased 
that  your  Committee  In  reporting  S.  2515 
provided  for  such  consolidation. 

I  hope  that  I  have  clarified  any  ambiguity 
which  may  have  been  created  as  a  result 
of  our  "One  Year  Later"  repwrt.  If  you  have 
any  further  questions.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
have  them  answered  for  you. 
Sincerely, 

Theodore  M.  Hesburch. 

Chairman. 

December  10.  1971. 
Rev.  Theodore  Hesburgh. 
Chairman,  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Father  Hesburgh  :  I  am  sure  that 
you  are  aware  of  the  great  respect  that  the 
Committee  had  for  your  testimony  in  sup- 
port of  S.  2515,  the  "Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunities Enforcement  Act  of  1971."  The 
message  that  you  presented  to  the  Commit- 
tee was  indeed  an  eloquent  presentation  of 
the  urgent  need  for  this  bill. 

One  of  the  elements  of  this  bill  concerns 
the  consolidation  of  Federal  Government 
equal  employment  activities.  The  Civil 
Rights  Commission  recommended  that  the 
pattern  and  practice  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Contract  Com- 
pliance  functions  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
be  transferred  to  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission.  The  Committee  in 
unanimously  reporting  S.  2515  provided  for 
Just  such  a  consolidation.  The  views  of  the 
Committee  on  making  such  a  judgment  were 
set  forth  in  the  report  on  the  bill,  a  copy  of 
which  is  enclosed  for  your  Information. 

Since  the  bill  was  reported  on  October  28. 
1971,  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  Issued 
a  supplementary  report  entitled,  "The  Fed- 
eral Civil  Rights  Enforcement  One  Year 
Later."  In  its  discussion  of  the  Federal  CivU 
Rights  Enforcement  Effort,  the  Commission 
in  evaluating  the  Contract  compliance  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Labor,  suggested 
that  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compli- 
ance, while  still  a  marginal  operation,  had 
Improved  from  the  original  evaluation.  To 
be  precise,  in  evaluating  the  Office,  the  Com- 
mission made  the  following  Judgment : 

"Evaluation 

"OFCC  has  made  progress  in  the  areas  of: 

"1.  initiating  sanction  actions; 

"2.  launching  a  new  attempt  at  monitoring 
the  Implementation  of  the  compliance  review 
process; 

"3.  Issuing  minority  employment  'bid  con- 
ditions' for  certain  construction  contractors; 

"4.  Increasing  significantly  the  number  of 
compliance  reviews. 

"There  Is  also  reason  to  hope  that  improved 
monitoring  tools,  an  automated  management 
Information  system,  and  new  programs  such 
as  the  'national  construction  plan,'  when 
operational,  will  result  In  a  more  comprehen- 
sive compliance  enforcement  effort. 

"At  the  present  time,  however,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  OFCC  staffing,  and  the  unknown 
consequences  of  the  new  organization  of 
contract  compliance  responsibilities  in  E>OL 
are  of  paramount  concern.  Moreover,  the  in- 
ability of  OFCC  to  move  beyond  experimen- 
tal monitoring  steps,  the  meager  results  of 
construction  compliance  efforts,  and  the  con- 
tinued lack  of  final  sanction  action  also  rep- 
resent significant  Inadequacies  In  OFCC's 
program." 

I  would  appreciate  If  you  would  clarify  the 
meaning  of  this  supplementary  report  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  Judgments  made  In 
that  report  would  have  any  effect  on  the 
overall  recommendation  for  consolidation  of 
these  activities. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr 
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The  Commission  has  issued  two  reports 
that  recommended  transfer  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  EEOC.  We  believe  that 
this  transfer  would  Improve  both  contract 
compliance  and  the  enforcement  of  title  VII. 
Unnecessary  duplication  and  overlap  would 
be  eliminated,  and  the  two  programs  would 
complement  each  other  under  the  direction 
of  a  single  agency. 

The  danger  of  placing  direction  of  the 
contract  compliance  program  In  an  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  nonclvll  rights  pro- 
grams has  been  dramatically  underscored  by 
the  reorganization  now  underway  at  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Under  the  reorganiza- 
tion, OPCC  field  staff  will  report  directly  to 
the  regional  director  of  employment  stand- 
ards rather  than  to  the  OFCC  Director  In 
Washington. 

True,  regional  directors  will  have  access  to 
OFCC  technical  information  and  policy  guid- 
ance from  the  Washington  office.  However, 
our  experience  Is  that  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment suffers  when  those  who  carry  out  a 
policy  do  not  report  to  the  official  respon- 
sible for  making  the  policy.  Further,  we  fear 
that  OFCC  Is  being  downgraded.  The  solu- 
tion lies  In  transferring  OFCC  to  EEOC. 

The  Federal  Civil  Rights  Entorcemint 

Effort  7  Months.  Later 

(A  report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 

Rights.  May  1971) 

OFFICE   OF   FEDERAL   CONTRACT  COMPLIANCE 
(OFCC) 

Commission  findings 

1.  OFCC  has  failed  to  provide  adequate 
guidance  to  compliance  agencies  and  Fed- 
eral contractors  concerning  the  rate  of  prog- 
ress expected  In  eliminating  employment 
discrimination  and  In  remedying  the  effects 
of  past  discrimination. 

2.  OPCC.  hampered  by  a  lack  of  adequate 
staffing,  has  confined  its  monitoring  of  com- 
pliance agency  enforcement  activity  to  a 
series  of  ad  hoc  efforts  that  have  not  had 
lasting  effects. 

3.  OPCC  has  failed  to  assure  that  compli- 
ance agencies  maintain  enforcement  ma- 
cliinery  capable  of  monitoring  compliance. 

4.  OFCC  and  the  compliance  agencies  have 
failed  to  Impose  the  sanctions  of  contract 
termination  or  debarment  on  noncomplying 
Government  contractors,  which  has  lessened 
the  credibility  of  the  Government's  compli- 
ance program. 

5.  Contract  compliance  in  the  construc- 
tion industry,  which  has  been  Implemented 
primarily  by  federally  Imposed  plans  In 
Washington  and  Philadelphia  and  locally  de- 
veloped "hometown"  agreements,  has  been 
Ineffective  and  limited. 

CommisHon  recommendations 
1  OFCC,  with  the  assistance  of  15  com- 
pliance agencies,  should  establish  on  an  In- 
dustry-by-lndustry  basis  numerical  and  per- 
centage employment  goals,  with  specific 
timetables  for  meeting  them. 

2.  OPCC  should  strengthen  its  capacity  to 
monitor  performance  by  compliance  agencies 
through  increased  staff,  systematic  racial  and 
ethnic  data  collection,  and  compliance  agen- 
cy reporting. 

3.  Uniform  compliance  review  systems 
should  be  developed  for  use  by  all  15  com- 
pliance agencies. 

4.  OPCC  should  promptly  Impose  these 
sanctions  where  noncompliance  is  found  and 
not  remedied  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time. 

5.  Goals  and  timetables  for  minority  em- 
ployment should  be  applied  throughout  the 
Industry  and  systematic  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms should  be  created. 


Response 

Action  Completed 

1.  None. 

2.  The  compliance  operations  of  seven 
agencies  have  been  reviewed  for  purposes  of 
discovering  basic  deficiencies  in  agency  com- 
pliance activity. 

3.  a.  The  number  of  onslte  compliance  re- 
views projected  to  be  completed  by  com- 
pliance agencies  during  FY  71  will  be  nearly 
double  the  number  conducted  during   1970. 

b.  Through  OPCC  Intervention,  organiza- 
tional changes  have  been  made  in  the  com- 
pliance programs  of  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration (GSA)  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

4.  In  250  cases,  procedures  have  been  in- 
stituted. In  the  form  of  "show-cause"  notices, 
which  can  lead  ultimately  to  debarment  or 
contract  cancellation.  In  six  cases,  notices  of 
proposed  debarment  or  contract  cancellation 
have  been  Issued.  But  no  contractor  yet  has 
been  actually  debarred  nor  has  any  contract 
been  cancelled. 

5.  Minority  employment  plans  with  hirin^ 
goals  and  timetables  covering  all  employ^ 
ment  of  Federal  or  federally  assisted  con- 
struction contractors  were  Imposed  in  thref^ 
major  cities  In  early  May. 

Action  Planned 

1.  OPCC.  which  has  established  "oppor- 
tunity estimates",  comprising  nearly  600,000 
new  hires  and  promotions  of  minority  em- 
ployees under  the  contract  compliance  pro- 
gram, expects  that  these  estimates  wlU  reflect 
goals  and  timetables  by  the  end  of  FY  72. 

2.  The  President's  budget  request  for  FY 
72  calls  for  a  substantial  increase  in  OPCC 
and  compliance  agency  staff  resources  OFCC 
IS  currently  developing  a  system  for  the  col- 
lection of  racial  data  and  plans  to  develop 
report  and  evaluation  forms  for  contractors 
and  compliance  officers  for  purposes  of  mon- 
itoring compliance  reviews. 

3.  a.  OFCC  Is  preparing  a  compliance  man- 
ual which  will  set  forth  uniform  compliance 
review  procedures.  An  Improved  management 
Information  system  Is  also  being  developed 

b.  A  Joint  OFCC-CSC  training  course  is 
planned  for  compliance  agencv  personnel 

c.  With  OPCC's  support,  substantial  In- 
creases for  compliance  agency  staffs  have 
been  propyosed  for  FY  72. 

4.  None. 

5.  The  goals  and  timetables  approach  will 
be  applied  to  the  practices  of  all  contractors 
utilizing  construction  trade  unions  which 
are  not  parties  to  a  "hometown"  agreement. 

Action  Under  Study 

1-4.  None. 

5.  A  national  construction  compliance  plan 
with  goals  and  timetables  related  to  minor- 
ity concentrations  is  being  considered. 
Evaluation 

The  contract  compliance  program  contin- 
ues to  suffer  from  the  failure  of  OPCC  to 
provide   adequate   guidance  concerning   the 
setting  of  specific  goals  and  timetables  for 
achieving    Increased    minority    employment 
and  establishing  criteria  for  compliance    In 
the  absence  of  such  guidance,  neither  com- 
pliance agencies  ncr  contractors  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  know  what  Is  expected  In  terms  of 
the  rate  of  progress  required  In  eliminating 
discrimination  and  remedying  the  effects  of 
past  discrimination.  While  the  Philadelphia 
Plan  concept  of  federally  imposed  minority 
hiring  goals   and   timetables   has   been   ex- 
tended to  three  more  cities,  a  national  in- 
dustrywide   construction    compliance    plan 
w^lth   goals   and   timetables   has   yet   to   be 
developed.  Minority  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment are  continuing  at  a  substan- 
tially higher  rate  than  for  majority  workers. 
A   variety  of   Improvements   In   reporting 
procedures  are  planned,  but  their  full  imple- 
mentation lies  in  the  future.  OPCC  ha«  con- 
ducted a  number  of  needed  reviews  of  com- 
pliance agencies'  performance,  but  their  Im- 
pact Is  unknown  and  systematic  reporting 


procedures  still  have  not  been  establUhed 
The  contract  compliance  program  has  suf- 
fered from  a  lack  of  sufficient  staff  resources 
The  President's  FY  1972  budget  calls  for  a 
substantial  Increase  in  resources  for  OPCC 
and  the  compliance  agencies,  which  should 
enable  them  to  carry  out  their  responsibili- 
ties with  Increased  effectiveness. 

Finally,  although  OPCC  has  Implemented 
a  large  number  of  procedures  that  can  lead 
ultimately  to  the  sanction  of  contract  termi- 
nation or  debarment,  the  fact  that  these 
sanctions  have  never  been  Imposed  continues 
to  weaken  the  contract  compliance  effort. 

EQITAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNrrT  COMMISSION 
(EEOC) 

Commission  findings 

1.  EEOC's  effectiveness  has  been  Impaired 
by  weak  enforcement  powers,  limited  by  sut- 
ute  to  enforcement  through  "conference, 
conciliation,  and  persuasion". 

2.  EEOC  has  lacked  sufficient  staff  to  carry 
out  Its  responsibilities  with  maximum  effec- 
tiveness. 

3.  EEOC  has  further  restricted  Its  effec- 
tiveness by  placing  heavy  emphasis  on  the 
processing  of  individual  discrimination  com- 
plaints, making  relatively  little  use  of  Its 
Initiatory  capabilities  such  as  public  hear- 
ings and  Commissioner-Initiated  charges,  to 
broaden  Its  attack  against  Job  bias. 

4.  EEOC  has  failed  to  establish  the  mecha- 
nisms necessary  to  process  complaints  with 
dispatch. 

5.  EEOC  has  not  developed  a  system  of  pri- 
orities for  complaint  processing  by  which 
cases  of  greater  importance  are  handled  on 
an  expeditious  basis. 

Commission   recommendations 

1.  Congress  should  amend  "Htle  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  EEOC 
to  issue  cease  and  desist  orders  to  eliminate 
discriminatory  practices  through  administra- 
tive action. 

2.  EEOC  staff  should  be  Increased  to  a  level 
commensurate  with  the  scope  of  its  civil 
rights  responsibilities. 

3.  EEOC  should  emphasize  Initiatory  activ- 
ities, such  as  public  hearings  and  Commis- 
sioner charges,  to  facilitate  elimination  of  In- 
dustrywide or  regional  patterns  of  employ- 
ment discrimination. 

4.  EEOC  should  amend  Its  procedures  to 
make  more  effective  use  of  the  complaint 
processing  system. 

5.  EEOC  should  assign  priority  to  com- 
plaints of  particular  importance  and  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  processing  com- 
plaints Involving  classes  of  complaints  rather 
than  Individuals. 


Federal  Civil  Rights  Enforcement  Effort 

(A  report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 

Rights  1970) 

CONTRACrr    COMPLI.VNCE 

There  Is  a  29-year  history  of  Ineffective 
efforts  to  require  Federal  contractors  to  be 
nondlscrlmlatory  In  their  employment  prac- 
tices. L«ck  of  succe.ss  of  Executive  Order 
11246,  the  most  recent  of  operative  Execu- 
tive Orders  on  the  subject.  Is  directly 
related  to  Inadequate  executive  leadership 
provided  by  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  (OPCC),  which  is  charged  with 
responsibility  for  coordinating  and  over- 
seeing the  entire  Federal  contract  compli- 
ance program. 

OFCC,  until  recently,  had  faUed  to  adopt 
and  Implement  policies  and  procedures  that 
would  produce  vigorous  compliance  programs 
In  the  Federal  agencies  Immediately  respon- 
sible for  contract  compliance.  Recent  actions 
taken  In  effectuating  OPOC's  three  current 
priorities — defining  the  affirmative  action 
requirement  of  the  Order,  monitoring  com- 
pliance programs  of  the  agencies,  and  struc- 
turing a  Government-wide  construction  com- 
pliance program — give  promise  of  leading  to 
a  more  effective  effort.  Their  Implementation, 
however,  lies  In  the  future. 
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The  Importance  of  explaining  In  detail  the 
meaning  of  affirmative  action  to  contractors 
and  compliance  agencies  has  been  clearly 
recognized  and  OPOC,  earlier  this  year,  took 
the  significant  step  of  expanding  Its  regula- 
tions to  deal  specifically  with  the  nature  of 
the  affirmative  action  requirement.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  these  expanded  regulations 
will  be  Implemented  by  compliance  agencies 
depends  upon  OFH3C  capabilities  and  deter- 
mination. Until  recently,  OPCC's  activities 
did  not  offer  encouragement.  For  example, 
OFCC  was  unable  to  successfully  require 
adequate  enforcement  of  similar  affirmative 
action  requirements  In  the  past. 

Monitoring  of  agency  Executive  Order  en- 
forcement is  a  key  ingredient  In  an  effective 
Federal  contract  compliance  program.  Estab- 
lishment of  uniform  policies  and  the  assur- 
ance that  those  policies  are  carried  out  are 
the  chief  responsibilities  of  OFCC.  In  the 
past  OPCC  monitoring  has  been  haphazard — 
a  series  of  ad  hoc  efforts  that  did  not  app>ear 
to  have  lasting  effect.  A  recent  OFCC  re- 
organization, the  new  development  of  an 
industry  target  selection  system  and  the 
redistribution  of  compliance  agency  con- 
tractor responsibilities,  appears  to  have  im- 
proved OPCC's  monitoring  capability,  but 
no  pr(x:edures  for  monitoring  have  been 
developed.  The  value  of  these  structural 
changes  Is  totally  dependent  upon  actions 
yet  to  be  taken. 

After  several  false  starts.  OPCC  has  finally 
established  the  firm  basts  for  a  Government- 
wide  construction  compliance  program  and 
has  adopted  a  strategy  for  Its  application. 
The  Philadelphia  Plan  approach  of  requiring 
minority  group  percentage  employment  goals 
for  specific  construction  trades  provides  the 
basic  standard  of  construction  compliance. 
OPCC  has  indicated  that  It  Is  prepared  to 
Impose  Philadelphia-type  plans  In  91  addi- 
tional cities  unless  those  cities  devise  plans 
of  their  own  to  Increase  minority  utilization 
In  the  construction  trades.  These  com- 
munity-developed plans,  or  "hometown  solu- 
tions," however,  have  been  forthcoming  In 
only  a  few  cities  and  their  viability  has  not 
yet  been  etsabllshed,  nor  has  provision  been 
made  for  their  enforcement. 

Of  the  15  departments  and  agencies  as- 
signed compliance  responsibility,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (DOD),  which.  In  terms  of 
dollar  amount.  Is  responsible  for  more  than 
half  of  Federal  contracting,  is  the  most  Im- 
portant. The  Department's  performance  has 
been  disappointing.  For  example.  In  two  re- 
cent contract  compliance  matters  Involving 
southern  textile  mills  and  a  large  aircraft 
manufacturer  in  St.  Louis,  DOD  initially 
failed  to  follow  Its  own  procedures.  Though 
some  changes  have  been  made  to  prevent  re- 
currence of  these  failures,  the  compliance 
program  of  the  Department  still  has  serious 
structural  defects.  In  addition.  Its  staff  Is  too 
small  and  Its  compliance  review  efforts  have 
not  proved  adequate. 

The  14  other  agencies,  responsible  for  con- 
tract compliance  In  some  Important  indus- 
tries, have  failed  to  assign  sufficiently  high 
priority  to  this  responsibility.  These  agencies 
have  limped  along  vlth  Inadequate  staffs  and 
cumbersome  organizations  which  have  pro- 
duced a  variety  of  Inadequate  compliance 
efforts. 

The  use  of  sanctions  and  the  collection  of 
significant  racial  and  ethnic  data  by  OFCC 
and  the  compliance  agencies  are  two  essen- 
tials of  a  successful  contract  compliance  pro- 
gram that  have  been  missing  to  date.  The  use 
of  sanctions  Is  necessary  to  make  the  enforce- 
ment program  credible.  Yet,  no  contract  has 
ever  been  terminated  nor  any  company  de- 
barred for  Executive  Order  violation.  Rarely 
have  any  hearings  been  held  concerning  non- 
compliance. 

The  collection  of  data  would  permit  com- 
pliance agencies  and  OPCC  to  adequately 
evaluate  their  efforts  and  the  total  effect  of 
the  entire  program.  Currently,  however,  few 


data  are  collected  and  they  are  Inadequate  to 
inform  the  agencies  of  the  extent  of  progress 
In  minority  employment,  or  Indeed,  whether 
any  progress  is  being  made.  Though  future 
plans  contemplate  extensive  data  collection 
and  analysis  these  efforts  are  only  In  their 
Initial  stages. 

•  •  •  •  • 

D.  Coordination 
The  President  should  Issue  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  transferring  the  contract  com- 
pliance responsibilities  of  OFCC  and  the  liti- 
gation responsibilities  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  EEOC,  so  that  all  responsibilities 
for  equal  employment  opportunity  will  bB 
lodged  In  a  single  Independent  agency. 


The  Federal  Civil  Rights  Enforcement 

Effort:  1  Year  Later 

(The  US.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 

November  1971) 

evaluation 

OFCC  has  made  progress  In  the  areas  of  : 

1.  Initiating  sanction  actions; 

2.  launching  a  new  attempt  at  monitoring 
the  Implementation  of  the  compliance  review 
process; 

3.  Issuing  minority  employment  "bid  con- 
ditions" for  certain  construction  contrac- 
tors; 

4.  increasing  significantly  the  numl>er  of 
compliance  reviews. 

There  Is  also  reason  to  hope  that  improved 
monitoring  tools,  an  automated  manage- 
ment information  system,  and  new  programs 
such  as  the  "national  construction  plan," 
when  operational,  will  result  in  a  more  com- 
prehensive compliance  enforcement  effort. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  OPCC  staffing,  and  the  unknown 
consequences  of  the  new  organization  of 
contract  compliance  responsibilities  In  DOL 
are  of  paramount  concern.  Moreover,  the  in- 
ability of  OPCC  to  move  beyond  experi- 
mental monitoring  steps,  the  meager  results 
of  construction  compliance  efforts,  and  the 
continued  lack  of  final  sanction  action  also 
represent  significant  Inadequacies  In  OPCC's 
program. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the 
statement  concerning  the  effectiveness 
of  the  present  setup.  I  think  the  thrust 
of  most  of  the  statements  is  that  the 
agencies  cannot  get  adequate  evaluation. 
I  do  not  think  that  because  successful 
figures  cannot  be  obtained  is  a  reason  to 
transfer.  I  believe  the  program  has  been 
a  success.  Most  of  all,  I  like  the  affirma- 
tive approach.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
Department  of  Labor  whose  area  it  is  to 
supervise  Government  contracts;  and 
having  within  their  grasp  some  240,000 
contractors,  they  can  make  them  agree 
to  certain  goals  before  they  begin  those 
contracts.  The  Department  of  Labor  is 
an  agency  that  has  an  affirmative  ap- 
proach, one  which  says  to  the  person, 
"When  you  take  this  contract,  you  have 
to  make  certain  agreements." 

This  arrangement  should  not  be 
changed  to  make  it  an  embryonic  en- 
forcement agency,  where  the  plan  is  not 
so  fully  enforced,  which  will  go  to  the 
contractor  and  say,  "We  will  go  after  you 
if  you  have  not  done  what  you  should." 

I  think  the  pressure  still  has  to  be  af- 
firmative action.  But  I  think,  most  im- 
portant, is  the  question  of  how  the  EEOC 
would  handle  the  program  if  the  provi- 
sion at  present  in  the  bill  were  adopted. 

I  think  we  can  best  determine  that  by 
what  the  chairman  had  to  say,  sind  I 


think  his  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee last  October  should  be  considered, 
when  he  testified  that  EEOC  is  not  pre- 
pared to  assume  these  new  duties  under 
Executive  Order  11246,  especially  at  a 
time  when  it  will  be  assuming  new  cease- 
and-desist  order  enforcement  powers. 

William  A.  BrowTi,  the  Chairman  of  the 
EEOC,  who  should  have  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  how  well  equipped  his  agency 
would  be  to  exercise  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  responsibilities,  opposed  the 
transfer  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  re- 
sponsibilities under  Executive  Order 
11246,  and  he  did  this  actively  before  the 
Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  last  October 
4.  He  gave  the  following  four  reasons 
why,  in  his  expert  judgment,  it  would  be 
administratively  impracticable  to  trans- 
fer these  functions  to  his  Agency : 

First.  EEOC  has  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  cases  pending  before  it  which 
have  already  resulted  in  a  2-year  backlog. 

Second.  The  functions  of  EEOC  and 
those  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  the 
Executive  order  would  be  incompatible. 
EEOC  is  a  regulatory  agency  under  title 
vn.  and  OPCC.  the  agency  within  the 
Labor  Department  which  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  established  to  administer 
the  Executive  order,  is  a  procurement 
program  manager  under  the  Executive 
order. 

Third.  The  new  and  different  responsi- 
bilities would  disrupt  coordination  in 
title  VII  and  its  administration  would 
suffer,  and  perhaps  most  importantly, 
there  might  be  serious  problems  of  con- 
flict in  both  the  area  of  remedies  and 
the  area  of  investigation. 

Fourth.  There  is  a  great  potential  con- 
flict in  the  assumption  by  EEOC  of  the 
Executive  order  program  responsibility. 
Chairman  Brown  described  a  situation 
where  no  violation  of  title  vn  might  be 
found  but  where  a  violation  of  the  Execu- 
tive order  would  be  evident. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  submit,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  the  full  testimony  in  re- 
gard to  the  transfer  that  was  made  before 
the  committee  at  that  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  William  H.  Brown  III 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  subcommittee:  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure 
to  appear  before  you  again  and  to  present 
my  views,  as  Chairman  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission,  on  S. 
2515.  a  bill  designed  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
hibitions against  employment  discrimina- 
tion of  Title  VII,  and  to  grant  enforce- 
ment procedures  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
one  House  of  the  Congress  has  already  acted 
on  this  matter,  and  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  too  will  act  on  this  Important 
matter  as  soon  as  is  reasonably  possible.  It 
will  be  a  great  personal  Joy  to  me.  and  I  am 
sure  to  many  of  you.  If  the  Congress  can 
finally  act  this  year  to  grant  the  EEOC  its 
much-needed  enforcement  powers. 

I  believe  that  the  major  provisions  of  this 
bin  were  contained  either  In  S.  2453.  which 
this  Committee  and  the  Senate  acted  upon 
during  the  91st  Congress,  or  in  the  original 
version  of  H.R.  1746,  the  Hawklns-Reld  bill, 
which  was  reported  earlier  this  year  by  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
Many  of  the  proposed  changes  would  have  a 
significant    effect    on    the    Commission    and 
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Us  operations,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  reiterate 
my  views  on  them  for  the  Committee. 

However,  before  doing  so.  I  feel  that  1 
should  briefly  address  myself  to  the  central 
question  today,  as  it  has  been  since  Title  VII 
went  into  effect  In  1965,  I  am,  of  course,  re- 
ferring to  the  need  for  granting  the  EEOC 
the  strongest  possible  enforcement  powers. 
In  this  the  seventh  year  since  historic  en- 
actment of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
and  the  sixth  year  since  the  establishment 
of  the  EEOC,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
deny  effective  enforcement  of  one  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  right  for  all 
people  in  this  Nation,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  to  have 
equal  rights  to  Jobs  for  which  they  are 
qualified.  And  It  is  clear,  as  I  have  stated 
before  this  Committee  in  prior  testimony, 
that  employment  discrimination  continues 
widespread  throughout  the  country.  One 
need  only  look  to  the  position  of  minority 
groups  in  this  country  to  confirm  the  In- 
sidious presence  of  this   basic   injustice. 

In  a  special  report  released  this  year  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  The  Social  and 
Economic  Status  of  Negroes  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  clear  from  the  statistics  presented 
that  while  Negroes  have  made  strides  to- 
ward bettering  their  position,  the  goal  of 
social  and  economic  equality  is  not  yet  to  be 
seen.  For  example,  the  report  shows  that  the 
median  family  income  for  Negroes  in  1970 
was  $6,279  while  the  median  income  for 
whites  for  the  same  period  was  $10,236.  This 
earnings  gap  jetween  the  races  is  obviously 
largely  attributable  to  disparate  employment 
policies.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by 
statistics  which  show  that  Negroes  are  con- 
centrated in  the  lower  paying,  less  prestigi- 
ous positions  In  Industry,  and  are  largely 
precluded  from  the  higher-paid  more  prestig- 
ious positions. 

For  example,  as  cited  by  the  Bureau's  re- 
port, while  Negroes  constitute  about  IC^  of 
the  labor  force,  they  account  for  only  3'r  of 
all  Jobs  in  the  high-paying  professional, 
technical  and  managerial  positions.  In  the 
nine  industries  with  the  highest  earning  ca- 
pabilities (printing  and  publishing,  chem- 
icals, primary  metals,  fabricated  r^etals.  non- 
electrical machinery,  transportation  equip- 
ment, air  transportation,  and  Instruments 
manufacture),  Negroes  account  'nr  only  1' 
of  these  higher-paying  positions.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  t^e  lowest  paying  laborer  ?nri 
service  worker  categories.  Negroes  account  for 
24';    of  the  total  positions. 

This  disparity  is  further  reinforced  by  the 
fact  that  the  rate  of  unemployment  for 
Negroes  is  considerably  higher  than  the  rate 
for  whites.  The  figures  for  1970  show  that 
while  4.0';  of  white  males  were  unemployed, 
the  unemployment  rate  for  whites  was  5.4'; 
while  for  Negroes  It  was  9.3";  .  Even  In  man- 
agerial and  professional  positions,  the  area 
with  the  lowest  unemployment  rate.  Negro 
unemployment  was  2.1-^;  while  white  un- 
emoloyment  was  1.7';  . 

While  the  statistics  on  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  are  not  nearly  as  current  or  as 
complete,  available  data  indicates  that  this. 
the  second-largest  ethnic  minority  group  In 
the  Nation  with  approximately  7.5  million 
members,  faces  a  similar  plight.  In  1969,  the 
median  family  Income  for  Spanish-speaking 
American  families  was  $5,641.  About  17^,  of 
these  families  had  Incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000.  Both  male  and  female  Spanish-sneak- 
ing American  workers  are  concentrated  in 
the  lower-paying  occupations.  Only  25^  of 
employed  males  are  in  white-collar  Jobs  com- 
pared to  41  '-.^  for  men  of  all  other  origins.  On 
the  other  hand  58.8 "^  of  Spanish-sneaking 
American  males  are  concentrated  in  blue- 
collar  occupa  .ons.  The  statistics  for  Span- 
ish-speaking women  workers  Indicate  a 
similar  distribution.  Also,  as  with  Negroes, 
the  unemployment  rate  for  Spanish-speak- 
ing workers  Is  very  high.  In  1969,  '5,0%  of 
Spanish-speaking    Americans    were    unem- 


ployed,  compared  to  3.5 ""o  for  the  res>,  of  the 
Nation. 

The  other  major  group  which  is  subject 
to  blatant  discrimination  In  employment  are 
the  approximately  30  million  employed  wom- 
en In  the  Nation.  While  these  women  consti- 
tute approximately  38'";  of  the  total  work 
force  they  encounter  most  of  the  same  dis- 
criminatory practices  as  are  applied  to  em- 
ployees because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin.  This  close  relationship,  for 
example,  between  sex  and  race  discrimina- 
tion has  been  the  subject  of  Increasing  study 
In  recent  years.  The  results  of  these  studies 
have  shown  that  the  similarities  between  sex 
and  race  discrimination  are  striking.  Both 
classifications  create  large,  natural  classes  in 
which  membership  Is  determined  by  circum- 
stances beyond  the  individual's  control,  and 
both  are  highly  visible  characteristics  on 
which  It  has  been  extremely  easy  to  draw 
gross,  stereotyped  distinctions.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  historical  legal  position  of  black 
slaves  was  Justified  by  analogy  to  the  status 
of  women  at  that  time,  and  the  arguments 
Justifying  the  "happy  homemaker  "  were  ap- 
plied equally  to  the  "happy  slave".  The  pres- 
ent day  legacy  of  this  kind  of  analogy  is  the 
persistence  of  an  inherent  belief  by  many 
that  both  groups  are.  by  definition,  less  equal 
than  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  extreme  aspects 
of  sex-discrimination  as  it  existed  In  the 
early  part  of  the  twentieth  century  have 
been  dispelled,  and  women  have  now  been 
granted  the  right  to  vote  and  may  serve  on 
juries.  In  the  area  of  employment  their  status 
Is  still  far  from  equal.  Despite  a  common 
misconception,  women  In  the  labor  market 
do  not  work  to  enjoy  some  extra  consumer 
luxuries  or  to  provide  themselves  with  some- 
thing with  which  to  pass  the  time.  Statistics 
compiled  by  the  Department  of  Labor's 
Women's  Bureau  show  that  60 "7  of  all  em- 
ployed women  work  in  order  to  provide  pri- 
mary support  for  themselves  or  to  supple- 
ment the  Incomes  of  their  husbands  which 
may  be  Inadequate  for  household  needs. 
However,  within  established  occupational 
categories,  women  are  paid  less  for  doing  the 
same  jobs  as  done  by  men.  For  example.  In 
1968,  the  latest  year  for  which  extensive  data 
Is  presently  available,  the  median  salary  for 
all  scientists  was  $13,200;  for  vomen  scien- 
tists the  median  salary  was  $10,000.  Simi- 
larly, the  median  wage  for  a  full-time  male 
factory  worker  was  $6,738  while  his  female 
counterpart  could  only  expect  to  earn  $3,991. 
This  disparity  becomes  glaring  when  we  see 
that  60";  of  women  but  only  20";  of  men 
earned  less  than  $5,000  per  year,  while  only 
3'.  of  women  but  28';  of  men  earned  $10,000 
per  year  or  more.  Working  women  also  re- 
main heavily  concentrated  In  a  small  number 
of  well-defined  sex-stereotyped  occupations 
and  their  mobility  to  other,  better  paying 
positions  Is  severely  limited  by  either  overt 
sex  restrictions  or  by  established  company 
promotion  policies  which  make  It  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  move  to  other,  better-paying 
positions. 

This  kind  of  disparate  treatment  is  par- 
ticularly objectionable  In  light  of  the  spe- 
cific prohibition  In  Title  'VII  against  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex.  In  recent 
years,  the  courts  have,  however,  handed 
down  a  series  of  decisions  which  have  ne- 
gated many  of  the  practices  used  to  perpet- 
uate sex-dlscrlmlnatlon  and  have  made  the 
use  of  sex-based  Job  classifications  legally 
suspect.  It  Is,  however,  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  the  EEOC  to  enforce  all  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  VII,  and  with  the  enactment 
of  effective  enforcement  procedures,  the  Com- 
mission win  be  able  to  effectively  move 
against  all  these  different  areas  of  employ- 
ment discrimination. 

The  pervasiveness  of  employment  discrim- 
ination becomes  all  too  obvious,  not  only 
from  the  statistics  which  I  have  mentioned 


above,  but  from  the  increasing  caseload  re- 
ceived by  the  EEOC.  Since  its  inception  in 
1965,  the  Commission  has  received  81.004 
charges.  This  number,  though  large  when 
considered  by  Itself,  becames  even  more  sig- 
nificant when  we  consider  the  fact  that  each 
year  the  number  of  charges  filed  with  the 
Commission  continues  to  increase.  For  ex- 
ample, in  FY  1970,  14,129  charges  were  filed 
with  the  Commission;  in  FY  1971.  22,920 
charges  were  filed;  and  our  current  estimate 
Is  that  during  the  current  fiscal  year  more 
than  32,000  charges  will  be  filed.  These  figures 
indicate  that  the  need  for  effective  enforce- 
ment powers  for  the  Commission  is  In  no  way 
diminished  with  the  passage  of  time.  If  any- 
thing, the  exact  opposite  is  the  case. 

This  need  for  effective  enforcement  powers 
Is  also  reinforced  when  we  look  to  the  dis- 
position of  these  charges.  As  the  Committee 
well  knows,  the  EEOC  Is  at  this  time  limited 
to  seeking  settlement  of  claims  only  through 
the  voluntary  conciliation  and  persuasion 
route.  This  has  not  proved  at  all  satisfactory. 
Of  the  81.004  charges  that  I  mentioned,  we 
were  only  able  to  achieve  a  totally  or  even 
partially  satisfactory  concUatlon  in  less 
than  half  of  these  cases.  This  means  that  in 
a  significant  number  of  cases,  the  aggrieved 
individual  was  not  able  to  achieve  any  satis- 
factory settlement  through  the  EEOC  and 
was  forced  either  to  give  up  his  or  her  claim, 
or.  If  they  had  the  necessary  fvinds  and  time, 
to  pursue  the  case  through  the  Federal 
courts.  I  submit  to  the  Committee  that  the 
EEOC  will  not  without  effective  enforcement 
provisions,  be  any  more  successful  in  re- 
solving those  complaints  which  It  continues 
to  receive  than  It  has  been  in  resolving  those 
complaints  which  it  has  received  so  far.  We 
are.  therefore,  left  with  the  unpleasant  pros- 
pect that,  unless  effective  enforcement  is 
enacted  soon,  an  ever-Increasing  number  of 
aggrieved  persons  will  be  left  without  an  ade- 
quate remedy  for  violations  which  are  clear- 
ly prohibited  by  existing  law. 

This  Is  not  a  healthy  situation  for  any 
society.  In  a  society  such  as  ours,  based  upon 
the  democratic  principles  of  equality  and  the 
rule  of  law,  this  kind  of  a  failure  to  provide 
relief  becomes  particularly  acute.  Under  the 
present  provisions  of  Title  VII.  not  only  are 
minorities  and  women  locked  out  of  effec- 
tive remedies  by  the  very  law  which  was 
established  to  once  and  for  all  end  such 
economic  deprivation,  but  the  very  govern- 
mental process  which  created  the  law  Is 
called  into  question  and  its  credibility  un- 
dermined. While  we  have  established  the 
principle  that  the  resources  of  the  State 
should  be  made  available  to  an  individual 
for  protecting  his  collective  bargaining 
rights  under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  we  have  failed  repeatedly  to  enact  the 
same  kinds  of  rights  for  individuals  to  pro- 
tect their  prerogative  to  a  Job  as  determined 
only  upon  substantive  qualifications. 

When  I  testified  before  this  Subcommittee 
two  years  ago  regarding  the  legislation  that 
was  actually  pending  before  the  Committee. 
I  Indicated  my  preference  for  a  court  en- 
forcement approach,  as  opposed  to  a  cease 
and  desist  approach.  The  full  Committee 
amended  that  bill  and  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  cease  and  desist  mechanism  embody- 
ing self-enforcing  orders  and  temporary 
court  enforcement  for  cases  pending  before 
the  Commission  at  the  time  of  passage  of 
the  Act.  That  was  the  version  which  ulti- 
mately passed  the  Senate  on  October  1,  1970. 

When  I  testified  before  the  House  General 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  during  March  of  this 
year,  that  Subcommittee  had  before  it  a  bill 
embodying  cease  and  desist  enforcement,  but 
without  the  self-enforcing  and  temporary 
court  enforcement  provisions.  At  that  time. 
I  indicated  that  I  still  felt  that  court  en- 
forcement was  preferable  to  the  form  of 
cease  and  desist  in  the  original  version  of 
H.R.  1746.  I  also  indicated  to  the  Committee 
that  I  believed  that  the  Hawkins-Reid  bill 
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could  be  substantially  strengthened  by  add- 
ing the  self-enforcing  mechanism  and  the 
temporary  court  enforcement  approach.  In 
my  view,  the  combined  effect  of  these  two 
provisions  would  probably  produce  the 
strongest  form  of  enforcement  power  which 
could  be  granted  to  the  Commission. 

I  note,  however,  that  S.  2515.  while  includ- 
ing the  self-enforcing  cease  and  desist  orders, 
does  not  contain  a  provision  for  temporary 
court  enforcement  of  pending  cases.  If  it 
pleases  the  Committee.  I  would  hope  that 
you  would  consider  adding  the  temporary 
court  enforcement  provisions  to  the  bill  again 
this  year  as  you  did  in  S.  2453  last  year.  This 
t\pe  of  a  provision  would  provide  us  with  a 
very  valuable  tool.  As  I  testified  before  this 
Committee  last  year,  and  also  in  my  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Committee  this  year, 
the  Commission,  because  of  Its  rapidly  in- 
creasing workload,  has  not  been  able  to  re- 
solve all  the  complaints  before  it  on  a  timely 
basis  and.  as  of  June  30.  1971.  had  a  back- 
log of  almost  32.000  cases.  Also,  as  I  men- 
tioned in  my  testimony  here  In  1969,  to  In- 
stitute cease  and  desist  procedures  will 
require  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  estab- 
lish the  new  requlatlons  under  which  the  en- 
forcement procedures  will  operate;  hearing 
examiners  have  to  be  recruited,  and  the 
Commission's  internal  structure  has  to  be 
modified.  It  Is,  therefore.  Important  that  the 
EEOC  be  given  the  temporary  court  enforce- 
ment procedures  to  be  applied  to  these  pend- 
ing cases,  and  to  those  cases  which  may  arise 
before  the  cease  and  desist  provisions  become 
operational. 

TRANSFER    OF    OFCC 

As  I  have  indicated  on  many  occasions,  both 
before  the  Congress  and  in  public  speeches, 
the  Commission  desperately  needs  the  strong- 
est possible  enforcement  powers.  I  urge  the 
Committee,  however,  to  carefully  consider  the 
proposal  embodied  in  S.  2514  to  transfer  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  to  the 
EEOC.  Given  the  tremendous  backlog  of 
cases  which  I  already  mentioned,  the  addi- 
tional work  that  would  be  required  of  the 
Commission  when  It  gets  the  enforcement 
provisions,  the  difficulty  the  Commission  has 
had  In  obtaining  adequate  funding,  ard  the 
myriad  of  administrative  difficulties  embodied 
in  such  a  transfer.  I  do  not  feel  that  It  is 
desirable  or  practical  to  transfer  the  OFCC 
functions  at  this  time. 

Under  the  proposal  In  S.  2515.  the  EEOC 
would  be  assuming  the  dual  role  of.  on  the 
one  hand,  the  regulatory  function  of  process- 
ing complaints  of  employment  discrimina- 
tion and.  on  the  other  hand,  of  contract 
compliance  enforcement.  In  my  estimate, 
these  two  functions  are  not  as  compatible  as 
a  first  glance  may  indicate.  I  think,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  rules  and  regulations  which 
the  Commission  adopts  with  regard  to  the 
cease  and  desist  enforcement  fimctions  of 
Title  VII  would  not  be  appropriate  for  en- 
forcement of  the  type  of  functions  currently 
under  OFCC  operations.  Accordingly,  I  feel 
the  EEOC  would  thereby  be  forced  to  operate 
under  two  separate  and  distinct  sets  of 
standards  and  procedural  authorities. 

Further,  as  a  direct  result  of  this  dichot- 
omy, I  can  foresee  serious  problems  arising 
as  regards  to  investigations,  remedies,  and 
open  conflicts  with  provisions  of  Title  VII. 
The  transfer  of  OFCC  is  not  the  same  as 
setting  up  separate  bureaus  within  an  ad- 
ministrative agency,  like  say.  for  example, 
in  the  FCC  which  maintains  separate  bureaus 
and  separate  provisions  to  regulate  two  ma- 
jor different  segments  of  the  commumca- 
tlons  Industry — common  carriers  and  broad- 
casters. While  the  FCC  can  maintain,  in  one 
agency,  two  separate  and  distinct  bureaus 
for  regulating  the  respective  segments  of 
the  industry,  the  same  ease  of  operation  is 
not  available  to  the  EEOC  under  the  pro- 
posed transfer.  While  broadcasters  and  com- 
mon carriers  represent  totally  different  com- 


panies with  different  interests  and  separate 
legal  entities,  the  companies  subject  to 
OFCC  regulations  are  the  same  companies 
subject  to  "ntle  VII  Jurisdiction. 

I  can  envision  numerous  conflicts  in  cases 
where  the  same  company  becomes  subject 
to  differing  procedures  from  the  same 
agency.  For  example,  while  an  individual 
may  sue  under  Title  VII  to  have  an  Indi- 
vidual grievance  redressed,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  executive  order  the  proper 
remedy  is  contract  debarment,  not  individ- 
ual redress.  Also,  the  differences  between 
the  two  remedies  will  probably  necessitate 
different  burdens  of  proof  and  differing  em- 
phasis on  particular  kinds  of  violations.  I 
can  readily  foresee  a  situation  where  EEOC 
officials  responsible  for  the  debarment  pro- 
cedure determine  that  a  contractor  is  in 
compliance  and  those  responsible  for  Title 
VII  investigation  that  a  violation  exists. 

Similarly,  conflicts  exist  In  the  area  of 
determining  when  an  Investigation  In  a  par- 
ticular company  may  be  commenced.  Under 
Title  VII.  the  EEOC  can  Initiate  an  investi- 
gation only  after  a  filing  of  a  charge  of  dis- 
crimination, and  the  company  Is  entitled  to 
Judicial  review  whenever  they  feel  that  the 
investigation  is  unwarranted.  Under  the  ex- 
ecutive order  provisions,  contract  reviews 
can  be  conducted  at  will  and  are  not  subject 
to  Judicial  review. 

I  could  cite  the  Committee  many  more  ex- 
amples of  conflicts  which  are  bound  to  arise 
under  the  transfer,  but  I  do  not  want  to  take 
the  Committee's  valuable  time  to  list  all  of 
them  now.  I  would  like  to  add,  however, 
that  the  transfer  of  OFCC  to  the  Commis- 
sion will  not  Improve  coordination  in  the 
administration  of  Title  VII  as  has  been 
urged.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  reverse  would 
probably  occur.  The  very  nature  of  contract 
compliance  and  use  of  the  government  pro- 
curement power  is  particularly  well-suited  to 
the  operations  of  the  Department  of  Labor's 
manpower  programs.  This  interrelationship 
between  contract  compliance  and  govern- 
ment manpower  programs  Is  a  particular 
field  of  expertise  In  which  the  Department 
has  become  proficient  and  for  which  it  has 
developed  the  necessary  technical  procedures. 
Were  the  EEOC  to  be  made  responsible  for 
enforcing  contract  compliance,  it  would  be 
dependent  upon  the  Department's  decisions 
and  procedures,  and  would  probably  be 
forced  to  use  Department  computer  facili- 
ties to  administer  the  program. 

TRANSFER   OP   SECTION    707    POWERS   OF   THE    ACT 

Section  5  of  S.  2515  would  transfer  the 
functions  of  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
pattern  or  practice  suits  under  Section  707 
of  Title  VII  to  the  EEOC.  I  feel  that  such  a 
transfer  would  not,  at  this  time,  be  In  the 
best  Interesits  of  the  Commission  and  would 
not  promote  the  most  effective  administra- 
tion of  Title  VII.  I  defer  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  provide  the  Committee  with 
specific  details  on  the  operations  of  the  De- 
partment and  further  explanation  of  the 
benefits  of  the  program  as  currently  admin- 
istered. 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  however,  that 
should  the  Committee  determine  that  the 
transfer  Is  necessary,  the  transfer  of  the  707 
functions  should  not  be  made  subject  to  the 
Commission's  administrative  remedies  as 
proposed.  In  S.  2515.  as  presently  written, 
the  power  of  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
pattern  or  practice  suits,  once  transferred, 
becomes  subject  to  the  administrative  reme- 
dies proposed  in  Section  4  of  the  bill.  This, 
in  effect,  minimizes  the  effectiveness  of  pat- 
tern or  practice  suits  since  they  would  be- 
come no  different  than  any  other  complaint 
submitted  to  the  Commission.  The  effective- 
ness of  pattern  or  practice  litigation  is  the 
result  of  the  ability  of  the  Justice  De{>art- 
ment  to  bring  these  large,  far-reaching,  and 
often  very  complex  suits  directly  in  the 
courts.  The  importance  of  these  suits  has 
largely  been   the  decisions  which   have  re- 


sulted and  which  have  set  the  precedents  for 
subsequent  lesser  Title  VII  actions.  To 
nullify  this  powerful  and  effective  means 
whereby  the  courts  can  Interpret  and  clarify 
the  provisions  of  "ntle  VII.  while  at  the  same 
time  establishing  new  Judicial  precedents 
applicable  to  other  courts  and  administra- 
tive agencies  alike,  would  not.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, serve  to  promote  the  most  effective 
administration  of  equal  employment. 

EXPANSION    OF    TITLE    VII    JURISDICTION     TO 
INCLUDE     SMALL     EMPLOYERS 

The  expansion  of  the  reach  of  Title  VII 
to  include  employers  with  8  to  24  employees 
would  Indeed  be  an  asset  to  the  existing 
law.  Discrimination  should  be  attacked 
wherever  it  exists,  and  small  establishments 
have  frequently  been  the  most  fiagrant  vio- 
lators. 

However,  since  any  expansion  of  Commis- 
sion operations  into  new  areas  raises  admin- 
istrative and  procedural  problems  due  to  the 
increased  paper  work  and  caseload,  I  would 
again  like  to  suggest  a  gradual  expansion  of 
the  jurisdiction  to  allow  the  Commission  to 
make  the  necessary  adjustments  with  a  min- 
imum of  interference  to  existing  enforcement 
provisions  and  data  compilation,  I  would  like 
to  suggest  the  same  schedule  which  I  pro- 
posed to  this  Committee  in  my  testimony 
last  year  on  S.  2453.  That  schedule  was  as 
follows: 

First  Year:  Employers  of  20  or  more  per- 
sons. 

Second  Year:  Employers  of  16  or  more 
persons. 

Third  Year:  Employers  of  13  or  more  per- 
sons. 

Fourth  Year:  Employers  of  10  or  more 
persons. 

Fifth  Year:  Employers  of  8  or  more  per- 
sons. 

With  this  schedule.  I  feel  that  the  Com- 
mission would  be  able  to  absorb  the  Juris- 
dictional expansion,  provided,  of  course,  that 
the  corresponding  additional  staff  and  mon- 
etary resources  are  also  made  available,  while 
preserving  organizational  stability  and  pro- 
cedural integrity. 

EMPLOYEES  OF   STATE   AND   LOCAL   GOVERNMENTS 

The  single  largest  group  of  employees  In 
the  nation  are  those  employees  who  are  em- 
ployed by  State,  county  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  latest  statistics  indicate  that 
there  are  approximately  10.1  million  such 
employees,  and  yet  this  represents  the  only 
large  group  of  employers  in  the  nation  whose 
racial  employment  practices  are  almost  en- 
tirely exempt  from  any  non-discrimination 
requirements,  except  the  general  prohibition 
contained  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
which,  as  I'm  sure  the  Committee  Is  well 
aware,  prohibits  discrimination  bv  State  and 
local  authority.  Yet  Title  VII  presently  ex- 
empts State  and  local  employees  from  its 
coverage  and  thereby,  paradoxically,  with- 
holds a  Federal  protection  from  these  em- 
ployees to  whom  the  government  owes  a  con- 
stitutional obligation,  while  granting  it  to 
employees  in  the  private  sector,  to  whom 
there  is  no  comparable  constitutional  duty. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  unreasonable  action 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  Accord- 
ingly. I  strongly  urge  the  Committee  to  adopt 
the  provision  of  S.  2515  which  extends  the 
coverage  of  Title  VII  to  this  class  of  em- 
ployees. 

Discrimination  in  State  and  local  employ- 
ment is  as  blatant  and  as  widespread  as  in 
any  section  of  private  business.  In  a  report 
released  in  1969.  For  All  the  People  .  .  .  By 
All  the  People,  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  examined  the  employment  pol- 
cles  of  State  and  local  government  agen- 
cies and  concluded  that: 

"The  basic  finding  of  this  report  is  that 
State  and  local  governments  have  failed  to 
fulfill  their  obligation  to  assure  equal  Job 
opportunity.  .  .  .  Not  only  do  State  and  local 
governments  consciously  and  overtly  dis- 
criminate in  hiring  and  promoting  minority 
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group  members,  but  they  do  not  foster  posi- 
tive programs  to  deal  with  discriminatory 
treatment  on  the  Job." 

This  faUure  of  State  and  local  agencies 
to  accord  equal  employment  to  their  em- 
ployees !s  particularly  distressing  in  light 
of  the  importance  that  these  agencies  play 
In  the  dally  lives  of  the  local  communities. 
From  local  law  enforcement  to  social  serv- 
ices, each  citizen  In  a  community  comes  In 
constant  contact  with  many  local  agencies. 
The  Importance  of  equal  rights  in  these 
agencies  Is,  therefore,  self-evident.  In  our 
democratic  society,  participatory  govern- 
ment Is  a  cornerstone  of  good  government; 
discrimination  by  government,  therefore, 
serves  a  doubly  destructive  service.  The  ex- 
clusion of  minorities  from  effective  partici- 
pation in  the  bureaucracy  not  only  promotes 
ignorance  of  minority  problems  in  that  par- 
ticular community  or  political  subdivision, 
but  also  creates  mistrust,  alienation,  and 
occasionally  hostility  toward  the  entire 
process  of  government. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  not  only 
promised,  but  guaranteed  equal  treatment 
to  all  citizens  of  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions.  Unfortunately,  too  often  the 
last  sentence  of  that  Amendment,  enabling 
Congress  to  enforce  the  article's  guarantees 
"by  appropriate  legislation,"  is  overlooked 
and  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
allowed  to  lapse.  We  now  have  before  us 
the  "appropriate  legislation,"  and  any  fur- 
ther delay  In  Insuring  adequate  protection 
for  this  vital  area  of  employment  should  be 
avoided. 

The  EEOC  and  Its  enabling  legislation  In 
Title  VII  provide  the  existing  machinery  for 
realization  of  the  guarantees  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  This  mechanism  will  be- 
come even  more  significant  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  requisite  enforcement  powers 
so  that  the  defect  of  Title  VII  is  cured.  I 
would  add.  however,  that  the  necessary  fund- 
ing and  personnel  must  also  be  granted  to 
make  the  administration  of  this  provision 
effective. 

FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES 

Equal  Job  opportunity  in  the  Federal  Serv- 
ice Is  of  the  highest  importance  under  our 
system  of  participatory  government.  The 
Federal  Government,  as  the  most  powerful 
and  most  extensive  bureaucracy  in  the  na- 
tion.  has  an  affirmative  obligation  to  keep  Its 
"own  house  in  order"  while  requiring  the 
same  degree  of  compliance  with  national  ob- 
Jectivfs  from  other  sectors. 

Presently  the  equal  employment  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Service  is  located  in  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Executive  Orders  11246.  Issued  In 
1965.  and  11478,  issued  In  1969.  These  two 
orders  have  established  comprehensive  cov- 
erage of  equal  employment  in  every  area  of 
the  government.  The  policy,  as  stated  In  Sec- 
tion 2  of  Order  11478,  clearly  provides  for  a 
continuing  emphasis  on  equal  employment 
in  all  areas  of  government  service: 

"The  head  of  each  executive  department 
and  agency  shall  establish  and  maintain  an 
affirmative   program    of   equal    employment 
opportunity   for   all   civilian   employees   and 
applicants   for  employment   within  his  Ju- 
risdiction In  accordance  with  the  policy  set 
forth  m  Section  1.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
each   department  and   agency  head,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  to  provide  suffl- 
clent  resources  to  administer  such  a  program 
In  a  positive  and  effective  manner;   assure 
that  recruitment  activities  reach  all  sources 
Of  Job  candidates:  utilize  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent  the  present   skills  of  each   employee- 
provide  the  maximum  feasible  opportunity  to 
employees  to  enhance  their  skills  so  that  they 
may  perform  at  their  highest  potential  and 
advance  in  accordance  with  their  abilities- 
provide  training  and  advice  to  managers  and 
supervisors    to    assure    their   understanding 
and  implementation  of  the  policy  expressed 
In  this  Order;  assure  participation  at  the  lo- 


cal level  with  other  employers,  schools,  and 
public  or  private  groups  In  cooperative  ef- 
forts to  improve  community  conditions 
which  affects  employabiUty  and  provide  for 
a  system  within  the  department  or  agency 
for  periodically  evaluating  the  effectiveness 
with  which  the  policy  of  this  Order  is  being 
carried  out." 

Although  I  win  defer  explanation  of  the 
specific  programs  that  are  administered  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  aforementioned  section  to 
officials  of  that  Commission,  I  can  see  no 
benefit  deriving  from  a  transfer  of  those 
functions  to  the  EEOC  at  this  time.  Particu- 
larly in  light  of  the  many  other  administra- 
tive burdens  that  will  be  placed  on  the  EEOC 
by  S.  2515.  I  feel  that  the  transfer  would  un- 
necesarlly  overburden  these  administrative 
functions  which  the  EEOC  will  have  to  as- 
sume. It  would,  In  effect,  only  transfer  the 
responsibility  from  one  administrative 
agency  to  another. 

INDrVIDUAL  RIGHT  TO  SUE 

Before  closing  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
a  very  Important  provision  of  S.  2515.  I  am. 
of  course,  referring  to  the  private  right  of 
action  which  has  been  retained  in  the  bill. 
Individual  Initiative,  though  costly  and  not 
the  preferable  form  of  enforcement,  has  his- 
torically furnished  the  major  Impetus  for 
progress  in  the  field  of  civil  rights.  It  is,  in 
the  same  manner,  indispensable  as  a  comple- 
mentary tool  in  building  an  effective  body  of 
Title  VII  Law. 

This  Is  as  true  in  the  area  of  equal  em- 
ployment as  it  has  been  in  the  areas  of 
school  and  housing  desegregation. 

Similarly,  access  to  the  Judiciary  should 
not  be  reduced  to  a  parens  patriae  type  of 
right,  assertable  only  by  the  government 
acting  on  behalf  on  an  aggrieved  individual 
Every  Individual  deserves  his  day  in  court 
whether  an  administrative  agency  thinks  his 
cause  Is  Just  or  not.  Particularly  in  the  area 
of  a  violation  Involving  and  in  any  manner 
they  can.  The  Congress,  which  has  set  the 
national  goal  of  equal  employment  should 
not  place  Itself  in  a  position  where  it  be- 
gins to  restrict  the  means  that  an  individual 
has  at  his  disposal  to  gain  satisfaction  of  a 
violation  of  his  civil  rights. 

I  would  again  like  to  urge  the  Committee, 
as  I  have  done  here  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  other  occasions,  to  rem- 
edy the  defects  of  Title  VU  a?  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  to  grant  the  EEOC  the  most  effec- 
tive enforcement  powers  possible  so  that  the 
promises  made  In  1964  can  become  realities 
in  1971. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Committee  for  Its  time 
in  allowing  me  to  present  my  views  on  this 
vital  subject.  I  will  be  willing  to  answer  any 
que3tlons  that  the  Committee  may  have 
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Mr.  SAXBE.  The  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  has  made 
important  progress  in  the  development 
of  a  self-propelled,  result-oriented  equal 
employment  opportimity  program 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  to  interrupt  this 
progress  by  transferring  this  program  to 
an  agency  unpreparec^  to  continue  it 
The  EEOC  will  have  its  hands  full  set- 
ting up  its  new  procedures  to  handle  its 
newly  granted  cease  and  desist  powers. 

I,  therefore,  urge  that  the  amendment 
be  adopted  so  that  Senate  bill  2515  will 
truly  advance  the  cause  of  civil  rights. 

I  have,  I  beheve.  pointed  out  the  basic 
reasons  why  EEOC  does  not  want  this 
transfer.  Primarily— and  this  is  sup- 
ported by  a  number  of  civil  rights  lead- 
ers—that agency  believes  that  progress 


has  been  made  under  the  present  con- 
tract compliance,  and  that  this  progress 
will  be  interrupted  if  the  transfer  is 
made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  to  be  equally  divided 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request  so  I  can 
have  a  minute's  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
call  is  in  progress. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Is  the  Senator  opposed  to 
or  for  the  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  get  time  from  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
The  rollcall  was  resumed. 
Mr.    JAVITS.   Mr.   President,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Certainly 
Mr.   JAVITS.   Mr.   President,   I  have 
expressed  grave  reservations  about  the 
transfer,  and  I  am  now  in  the  process 
of  coming  to  a  determination  as  to  what 
to  do  about  this  very  vexing  matter. 
In  the  meantime,  in  order  to  help  Sena- 
tors who  may  be  similarly  troubled  by 
the  deficiencies  as  well  as  the  attractions 
of  the  proposed  transfer,  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  the  Record,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  included  in  the 
Record,  a  letter  addressed  to  me,  which 
I  think  Members  of  the  Senate  should 
have,  and  both  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  the  proponent  of  the  amendment, 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  which  he 
wishes  us  to  believe  that  his  recent  ac- 
tion to  shift  Richard  Grunewald  to  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Em- 
ployment Standards   was   a   calculated 
move  to  really  shake  up  the  OFCC  and 
to  see  to  it  that  its  management  be  made 
more  aggressive  than  it  has  been,  which 
implies  that  whatever  other  shifts  are 
necessary  in  personnel  villi  be  made  in 
order  to  give  it  backbone,  and  is  under- 
taken  by   the   Secretary   to   have   that 
effect. 

For  whatever  effect  it  may  have.  I  be- 
lieve each  Member  of  the  Senate  should 
have  that  letter  available  to  him.  and  I 
have  asked  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  25, 1972. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javtts:  The  Senate  this  week 
resumed  its  consideration  of  8.  2515.  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act.  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  register  my  strong 
support  for  Senator  Saxbe's  amendment 
which  deletes  that  language  in  S<K;tlon  10 
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of  the  BUI  transferring  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  the  EEOC.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  transfer  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  would  be  a  major  setback  to 
equal  employment  opportunity  efforts. 

I  urge  you  to  consider  very  carefully  the 
Impact  which  the  passage  of  Section  10  of 
S.  2515  would  have  upon  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women  In  our  nation  who  benefit 
from  affirmative  action  programs  designed  to 
remedy  discrimination  In  employment. 

Last  October  4,  Under  Secretary  Laurence 
Silberman  stated  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  "I  firmly  believe  that  the  contract 
compliance  program  Is.  at  long  last,  well  on 
the  road.  We  all  recognize,  however,  that 
much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  goal  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  is  achieved. 
The  program  Is  clearly  capable  of  improve- 
ment, and  the  Department  of  Labor  will  con- 
tinue to  strive  to  Improve  the  quality  and 
magnitude  of  our  efforts." 

We  know  full  well  that  a  successful  OFCC 
compliance  program  requires  aggressive  and 
imaginative  leadership.  My  recent  action  to 
shift  Richard  Grunewald  to  the  position  of 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Employment  Stand- 
ards was  a  calculated  move  to  assure  that 
sound  management  principles  be  applied  to 
the  operation  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance. 

Grunewald's  years  of  experience  In  man- 
agement, along  with  his  personal  record  In 
Urban  Affairs  designed  to  better  the  living 
and  working  conditioi^  of  minority  citizens 
constitute  the  necessary  background  for  "get- 
ting the  Job  done"  In  the  compliance  field. 

I  am  confident  that  he  and  a  competent 
and  aggressive  OFCC  management  team  will 
build  on  the  Improving  record  of  compliance 
efforts  initiated  by  this  department. 
Sincerely. 

J.  D.  Hodgson. 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Will  that  be  his  only 
assignment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No:  he  has  other  assign- 
ments. If  the  Senator  will  be  kind  enough 
to  read  the  letter,  he  will  see  that  he 
makes  some  pretty  strong  promises  on 
what  he  proposes  to  do. 

I  yield  bark  my  time. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  t-^  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  such  time  as 
he  may  require. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Just  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  again  to  help  Senators 
decide  hov/  they  vote,  I  intend — because 
of  the  parliamentary  situation  I  cannot 
do  it  now — if  the  Saxbe  amendment  is 
acted  on  and  it  should  succeed,  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  establish  an  Equal  Op- 
portunity Coordination  Council  to  be 
composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunities Commission,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission. 


I  hope  that  that  will  result  in  meeting 
what  seems  to  be  the  main  complaint, 
that  is,  that  it  will  coordinate  the  activi- 
ties of  the  various  bodies  concerned,  and 
I  shall  offer  it  for  that  purpose.  For  the 
information  of  Senators,  the  amendment 
will  be  at  the  desk. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Saxbe  to  delete  section  10  from 
S.  2515,  because  of  my  enduring  commit- 
ment to  the  cause  of  civil  rights. 

Section  10  would  cut  the  equal  em- 
ployment program  for  Government  con- 
tractors by  transferring  the  Secretary 
of  Labor's  responsibilities  under  Execu- 
tive Order  11246  to  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission. 

Administration  of  the  Executive  order 
program  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
facilitates  coordination  with  other  com- 
plementary programs  which  are  vitally 
important  to  the  success  of  the  Execu- 
tive order. 

The  availability  of  manpower  training 
assistance  has  been  critical  to  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Executive  order 
program,  particularly  as  regards  the 
construction  industry.  Very  often  an  em- 
ployer will  not  be  in  a  position  to  under- 
take a  necessary  "affirmative  action" 
program  to  insure  equal  employment 
opportunity  unless  there  exists  an  ade- 
quate pool  of  trained  applicants.  Close 
coordination  between  Federal  manpower 
and  equal  employment  opportunity  pro- 
grams by  government  contractors  is  es- 
sential. Both  of  these  programs  are  now 
centered  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

During  the  past  2  years,  the  resources 
of  the  Manpower  Administration  have 
been  focused  with  increasing  effective- 
ness in  assisting  equal  employment  op- 
portunity programs  involving  govern- 
ment contractors.  At  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance — the  agency  with- 
in the  Department  of  Labor  to  which 
the  Secretary  has  delegated  his  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Executive  order — 
have  been  working  closely  together  so 
that  their  activities  and  special  expertise 
will  complement  one  another  in  the  de- 
velopment of  meaningful  affirmative  ac- 
tion programs.  The  coexistence  of  the 
OFCC  and  the  Manpower  Administra- 
tion— including  the  U.S.  Training  and 
Employment  service  and  the  Office  of 
National    Projects — within    the    Labor 


Department  makes  program  coordina- 
tion and  direction  more  efficient 
and  responsive.  To  split  the  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  program  from  the 
Manpower  Administration  would  impair 
coordination  and  imperil  a  program 
whose  value  Is  inestimable. 

The  Executive  order  program  has  also 
drawn  upon  the  expertise  of  the  Labor - 
Management  Services  Administration 
within  the  Department  of  Labor.  This 
expertise — and  the  unique  understand- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Labor  as  to 
questions  that  arise  in  the  context  of 
labor-management  laws  and  collective 
bargaining  agreements — has  contributed 
significantly  to  the  solution  of  some  of 
the  difficult  problems  of  bringing  to- 
gether employers,  unions,  and  represent- 
atives of  the  minority  community  in  a 
common  effort. 

Other  programs  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  also  impinge  on  those  of 
the  OFCC  and  it  is  important  to  the 
success  of  its  mission  that  the  OFCC's 
program  remain  in  close  proximity  to 
them.  For  example,  the  OFCC  deals  pri- 
marily with  inspection  and  enforcement 
of  workplace  standards.  Thus,  the  OFCC 
program  is  similar  to  such  other  work- 
place standards  programs  administered 
by  the  Labor  Department  as  minimum 
wage,  maximum  hours,  safety  and 
health,  age  and  equal  pay  programs.  Of 
course,  all  these  labor  standards  pro- 
grams are  intimately  connected  with 
labor  relations  because  of  their  effect  on 
both  labor  and  management  as  well  as 
on  collective  bargaining  contracts. 

I  urge,  therefore,  that  the  amendment 
of  my  esteemed  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Ohio  be  adopted.  Due  to  the  coordina- 
tion of  thes"  multifaceted  and  related 
programs  within  the  Department  of 
Labor,  significant  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  employment  of  minorities 
and  women.  It  would  be  a  grievous  set- 
back to  the  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity program  for  Government  contrac- 
tors if  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  were  to  be  served  from  these 
other  programs  which  are  vital  to  its 
success. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
brief  summation  of  the  important  rea- 
sons for  retaining  the  OFCC  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  a  discussion  of 
the  major  achievements  of  that  office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Summary  on  Retaining  OFCC  in  the 
Department  of  Labor 
the  ofcc  con-rract  compliance  program  is 
unparalleled  in  the  equal  employment 
opportunities  field 

A.  The  need  for  affirmative  action  was  first 
recognized  by  then  Vice  President  Nixon  In 
1960  as  Chairman  of  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Contracts  who  observed 
that  "overt  discrimination"  was  not  the  prin- 
cipal obstacle  to  achieving  equal  employment 
opportunity  for  today's  generation  of  citi- 
zens. 

The  affirmative  action  concept  was  adopted 
by  President  John  F.  Kennedy  in  1961  (E.  O. 
10925)  and  has  since  been  reaffirmed  by 
Presidents  Johnson  (E.  O.  11246)  and  Nixon 
(41  C.F.R.  60-2.  etc.). 

B.  The  OFCC's  affirmative  action  programs 
require  that  260,000  government  contractors 
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In  all  Industries  adopt  positive  programs  to 
seek  out  minorities  and  women  for  new  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

The  OPCC  has  utilized  the  proven  tech- 
nique of  establishing  "goals  and  timetables" 
to  ensure  the  success  of  the  Executive  Order 
program. 

The  ■•goals  and  timetables"  approach, 
which  is  unique  to  the  OPCC's  efforts  In 
EEO,  coupled  with  extensive  reporting  and 
monitoring  procedures  has  given  the  promise 
of  EEO  a  new  credibility. 

C.  Affirmative  action  means  that  all  Gov- 
ernment contractors  must  develop  programs 
to  ensure  that  all  share  equally  In  the  Jobs 
generated  by  the  Federal  Governments 
spending.  Proof  of  overt  discrimination  is  not 
required.  The  success  of  the  OFCC's  affirma- 
tive action  program  requirement  is  evident 
among  the  nation's  leading  industries. 

As  a  result  of  OPCC  requirements  for  the 
construction  industry,  46  voluntary  and  im- 
posed plans  have  been  created  to  bring  more 
than  30,000  minority  workers  into  the  skilled 
construction  trades. 

Special  efforts  In  the  textile  Industry  re- 
sulted In  an  Increase  of  minority  employ- 
ment rate  from  12.8  percent  in  1968  to  18.4 
percent  of  the  total  1971. 

In  education.  101  monitored  universities 
had  established  a  goal  of  10,784  new  hires  for 
minorities  and  women  and  actually  hired 
17,889. 

The  2.400  largest  banks  covered  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Order  increased  minority  employ- 
ment from  8  percent  In  1966  to  14  percent  In 
1970. 

THE  OFCC  MISSION  TO  INSURE  EQUAL  EMPLOY- 
MENT OPPORTUNITY  CAN  BE  ADEQUATELY 
PERFORMED      ONLY      WITHIN      THE      EXECUTIVE 

BRANCH AND      WITHIN     THAT      BRANCH,     THE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  IS  CLEARLY  THE  MOST 
APPROPRIATE  AGENCY  TO  FURTHER  THAT  MIS- 
SION 

A.  To  be  effective  the  contract  compliance 
program  must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  pro- 
curement process.  The  process  of  procuring 
goods  and  services  is  peculiarly  a  function  of 
the  Executive  Branch. 

B.  Equal  employment  opportunity  is  a 
workplace  standard — the  Department  of  La- 
bor is  the  Government's  expert  administrator 
of  workplace  standards. 

Occupational  training  programs  are  the 
keys  to  successful  employment  and  the  De- 
partment's Manpower  Administration  plays  a 
critical  role  in  the  implementation  of  the 
Executive  Order  program. 

The  Department  has  been  a  leader  in  de- 
veloping programs  designed  to  assist  women 
in  the  workforce — witness  the  Department's 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act 
and  the  functioning  of  the  Women's  Bureau 
within  the  Department.  Cooperation  between 
OFCC  and  the  Women's  Bureau  was  an  es- 
sential aspect  of  OPCC's  recent  order  to  con- 
tractors requiring  development  of  goals  for 
new  hire  and  upgrading  opportunities  for 
women. 

Cabinet  level  direction  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  achieved  the  vital  program  coordi- 
nation necessary  to  program  success. 

The  OPCC  is  funded  and  staffed  through 
the  Department  of  Lat>or  and  may  draw  upon 
the  full  range  of  staff  and  resources  of  a 
cibinet  agency. 

THE  PROPOSED  TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS  UNDER 
EXECUTIVE  ORDER  11246  FROM  THE  OFCC  TO 
THE  EEOC  WOULD  JEOPARDIZE  THE  CONTRACT 
COMPLIANCE   PROGRAM 

A.  The  EEOC  is  Ul-equipped  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  for  the  implementation  of  the 
Executive  Order  program.  Chairman  Brown 
of  the  EEOC  has  stated  that  the  assumption 
of  Executive  Order  responsibUltles  by  the 
EEOC  Is  administratively  impracticable.'  He 
has  given  four  reasons: 


•  Testimony  of  William  A.  Brown  III.  Chair- 
man. EEOC,  before  the  Senate  Labor  Sub- 
committee, October  4,  1971. 


1.  An  ever  Increasing  number  of  cases 
pending  before  the  EEOC  which  has  already 
resulted  in  a  two-year  backlog. 

2.  The  Incompatibility  of  agency  func- 
tions: EEOC  is  a  regulatory  agency  under 
Title  VII — OPCC  Is  a  procurement  program 
manager  under  the  Executive  Order. 

3.  New  and  different  responsibilities  would 
disrupt  coordination  in  Title  VII  and  its  ad- 
ministration would  suffer,  and  perhaps  most 
Importantly  there  might  be  serious  problems 
of  conflict  in  both  the  area  of  remedies  and 
the  area  of  Investigation. 

4.  There  is  a  great  potential  conflict  in 
the  assumption  by  EEOC  of  the  Executive 
Order  program  responsibility.  Chairman 
Brown  described  a  situation  where  no  viola- 
tion of  Title  VII  might  be  found  but  where 
a  violation  of  the  contract  compliance  stand- 
ards would  be  evident. 

B.  TTie  affirmative  action  concept  as  Inno- 
vatlvely  and  successfully  employed  by  the 
OPCC  has  been  challenged  as  a  violation  of 
Title  VII — the  courts  have  responded  by  stat- 
ing that  the  Executive  Order  program  is 
independent  of  Title  VII  and  not  subject  to 
some  of  its  more  restrictive  provisions. 

The  proposed  bill  would  place  the  entire 
Executive  Order  program  under  Title  VII  and 
might  well  result  in  renewed  challenges  to 
the  many  important  programs  established 
thereunder — e.g..  the  "Philadelphia  Plan." 

C.  The  proposed  bill  would  endanger  the 
survival  of  the  contract  compliance  program 
by  m.iking  its  resources  dependent  upon  the 
EEOC — an  Independent,  hybrid  agency  with 
limited  maniK>wer  and  economic  resources. 

•  •  •  •  . 

OFCC  HAS  ADMINISTERED  A  RESULT-ORIENTED, 
HIGHLY  PROGRESSIVE  AND  SUCCESSFUL  PRO- 
GRAM 

A.  Chronology  of  Recent  Major  Adminis- 
trative and  Management  Achievements 

1.  The  Philadelphia  Plan  Imposed  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1969,  and  followed  by  imposed 
plans  in  Washington.  Atlanta,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  St.  Louis,  set  forth  deflnite  affirm- 
ative action  standards  for  construction. 

2.  Compliance  responsibility  for  individual 
contractors  revised  on  October  24,  1969.  Com- 
pliance responsibility  divided  among  15 
agencies  on  the  basis  of  standard  Industrial 
classification  codes. 

3.  Order  No.  4,  first  promulgated  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1970,  defined  In  specific  terms  the 
affirmative  action  obligations  of  non-con- 
struction contractors. 

4.  Minimum  standards  for  voluntary  area- 
wide  construction  plans  were  Issued  on  Feb- 
ruary 9.  1970,  and  have  been  Implemented  In 
approximately  40  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try by  the  development  of  "hometown" 
plans  in  those  areas. 

5.  Sex  discrimination  guidelines  issued  on 
June  2,  1970. 

6.  A  policy  statement  on  religious  and  na- 
tional origin  discrimination  issued  on  May 
20.  1971. 

7.  On  June  7,  1971,  precise  standards  for 
the  conduct  of  construction  compliance  re- 
view were  sent  to  the  agencies. 

8.  A  new  testing  order  was  issued  on  Octo- 
ber 2.  1971. 

9.  Order  No.  4  was  substantially  revised  on 
December  1.  1971,  to  provide,  inter  alia,  for 
the  development  of  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams to  deal  specifically  with  the  problem 
of  sex  discrimination. 

10.  Specific  religious  and  national  origin 
guidelines  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
on  December  29.  1971. 

11.  Bid  Conditions  incorporating  "home- 
town" solutions  to  minority  underutlUzation 
in  construtcion  crtifts  continue  to  be  issued. 
In  excess  of  twenty  sets  of  Bid  Conditions 
have  been  Issued. 

12.  New  reporting  procedures  for  agencies 
and  contractors  are  now  being  devised  to  fa- 
cilitate program  management. 

13.  OPCC  has  developed  a  program  budget 
system  which  unifies  the  entire  contract  com- 
pliance   program    for    budgetary    purposes. 


OFCC  reviews  the  agencies'  budget  estimates 
in  light  of  anticipated  requirements  and  pro- 
jected workloads,  and  recommends  budget 
levels  for  each  agency.  It  then  works  closely 
with  OMB  throughout  the  budget  cycle. 

14.  A  target  selection  system  under  which 
nationwide  minority  employment  and  pro- 
motional opportunities  are  estimated  for 
purposes  of  scheduling  enforcement  activity, 
projecting  agency  workloads,  and  evaluating 
program  efforts  has  been  implemented  by 
OPCC. 

15.  Agencies  are  now  required  to  report 
their  compliance  activities,  including  the 
number  of  reviews  made,  affirmative  action 
programs  accepted,  and  show  cause  notices 
issued,  to  OPCC  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

16.  Systems  for  reporting  minority  man- 
hours  worked  on  construction  sites  covered 
by  Imposed  and  voluntary  plans  have  been 
devised  and  recently  Issued. 

17.  Pinal  Draft  of  Compliance  Officer's 
Manual  in  clearance — printing  arrangements 
underway. 

18.  Target  city  selection  program  to  assist 
contracting  agencies  to  direct  their  resources 
toward  areas  with  special  problems  (or  where 
large  numbers  of  achievable  opportunities 
exist  for  members,  minority  groups  and  wom- 
en) has  been  developed  and  Is  already  un- 
way. 

19.  OPCC  is  cooperating  with  the  Man- 
power Administration  In  a  National  Plan- 
ning Association  study  to  develop  a  system 
for  projecting  employment,  and  upgrading 
opportunities  generated  by  Government  con- 
tracts. 

B.  OPCC's  Progress  In  Administering  the 
Executive  Order  Is  Apparent  from  the  Pol- 
lowing  Data  which  also  Highlights  the  Di- 
rect Correlation  between  Compliance  Activity 
and  the  Funding  Provided  for  the  Contract 
Compliance  Program. 


Compliance 

reviews 

conducted 


Budget 


Fiscal  Year: 

1»9  -- 7.000 

1970 8,000 

1971 31,265 

1972  44.203 


$10.  600 
11.600 
16,  045 
24  226 


During  FY  '71.  the  31.265  compliance  re- 
views conducted  included  on-site  reviews  of 
contractors  with  a  total  employment  of  over 
14  million  persons.  These  contractors  have 
committed  themselves  to  goals  for  approxi- 
mately 280.000  minority  hires  and  promo- 
tions. 

If.  as  a  result  of  an  on-site  compliance 
review,  a  contractor's  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram is  found  to  be  unacceptable,  a  notice 
to  show  why  sanctions  should  not  be  insti- 
tuted is  issued.  The  following  table  sets 
forth  the  number  of  show  cause  notices  is- 
sued by  each  compliance  agency  through 
September  1971.  and  indicates  how  many 
notices  were  Issued  against  construction  con- 
tractors. 


Agency 


Construc- 
Total  tion 


Department  of  Defense     

Department  ot  Commerce , 

Veterans'  Administration     

Small  Business  Administration   .    .    . 

Department  ot  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  

Postal  Service  .  ...^...^ 

Department  ot  Interior 

Agency  (or  International  Development. 

Department  ot  Agrxulture   . 

General  Services  Administration.   

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Atomic  Energy  Commission   

Department  ot  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  ..   ..        

Department  of  Transportation 

Treasury  Department        

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration   

Total 


109 
2 

13 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

120 

97 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

21 

0 

90 

43 

0 

0 

7 

0 

253 

253 

33 

29 

0 

0 

4 

4 
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The  Import  of  these  figures  becomes  clear 
when  one  considers  that  from  the  Incep- 
tion of  the  Executive  Order  Program  thru 
August  1970,  only  15  contractors  had  been 
sent  thirty-day  notices  to  show  cause  why 
sanctions  shotild  not  be  imp>osed. 

C.  There  Has  Been  an  Increased  Readiness 
on  the  Part  of  the  Agencies  to  Resort  to  For- 
mal Proceedings  as  a  Means  of  Assuring  Com- 
pliance Although  Most  Contractors  in  Re- 
ceipt of  a  Show  Cause  Notice  Choose  to  Come 
into  Compliance. 

1.  The  Matter  of  Edgely  Air  Products,  Inc., 
HEW  Dkt.  No.  CC-71,  resulted  in  a  decision 
by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  holding  that  the 
contractor  had  failed  to  make  good  faith  ef- 
forts to  meet  its  goal  under  the  Philadelphia 
Plan  and  terminating  the  contract  in  ques- 
tion and  debarring  the  contractor  from  the 
award  of  future  Federal  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts. 

2.  The  Matter  of  ARO,  Inc.,  OFCC  Dkt.  No. 
71-100,  resulted  in  a  decision  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  ordering  the  adoption  of  a 
specific  seniority  remedy. 

3.  Two  contractors  performing  on  construc- 
tion contracts  in  the  Philadelphia  area  have 
been  served  with  formal  notices  of  HUD's  in- 
tent to  terminate  their  contracts  and  debar 
them  from  future  contract  awards  on  October 
15,  1971;  they  were  afforded  ten  days  in 
which  to  request  a  formal  hearing.  The  two 
contractors  Involved  are  Randeb,  Inc.,  and 
Russell  Associates,  both  identified  as  "persis- 
tent violators"  of  the  Philadelphia  Plan. 
Randeb  defaulted  in  appearing  at  the  hear- 
ing which  It  requested  and  formal  hearings 
are  scheduled  to  begin  in  late  January  re- 
garding the  compliance  of  Russell  Associ- 
ates. 

4.  Additionally,  the  Director  OPCC  has  as- 
sumed jurisdiction  in  two  cases  involving 
possible  violations  of  the  Executive  Order;  In 
one  case  Involving  an  air  carrier,  a  compli- 
ance review  was  begun  on  January  3,  1972. 
The  other  matter  is  currently  being  inves- 
tigated. 

5.  Investigations  are  also  being  conducted 
by  the  OPCC  in  several  cases  arising  under 
the  Philadelphia  and  Washington  Plans, 
Order  No.  4  and  the  Executive  Order  Pro- 
gram generally.  The  contractors  Involved  In- 
clude a  major  steel  fabricator,  an  elevator 
constructor  and  contractors  in  both  the  rail- 
road and  airline  Industries. 

D.  These  Activities  on  the  Part  of  OPCC 
and  the  Contracting  Agencies  Complement 
the  Important  Preaward  Program  for  Obtain- 
ing Compliance 

1.  The  compliance  postures  of  prospective 
contractors  are  evaluated  prior  to  award  and 
a  determination  made  whether  they  are  capa- 
ble of  complying  with  the  Executive  Order. 
A  prospective  contractor  having  an  inade- 
quate affirmative  action  program  Is  cate- 
gorically unable  to  comply  and  is  in  danger 
of  being  declared  nonresponslble  under  Or- 
der No.  4.  OFCC's  use  of  the  preaward  mech- 
anism, apart  from  the  use  of  this  devise  by 
the  agencies,  has  resulted  in  the  temporary 
suspension  of  many  billion  of  dollars  In  con- 
tract awards  pending  the  submission  of  ac- 
ceptable affirmative  action  program  and  a 
large  number  of  the  most  far-reaching  com- 
mitments for  compliance  have  been  obtained 
in  this  fashion. 

2.  No  fewer  than  thirty-six  preaward  no- 
tices have  been  issued  by  OFCC  against  firms 
*ith  poor  compliance  postures. 

E.  Preaward  and  Post-Award  Conciliation 
Efforts  on  the  Part  of  OFCC  and  the  Con- 
tracting Agencies  Backed  by  the  Awesome 
Contract  Suspension,  Termination  and  De- 
barment Powers,  Have  Been  Successful  in 
obtaining  Pull  Compliance  with  the  Execu- 
tive Order. 

The  following  cases  in  which  OFCC  was 
the   moving  party  are  illustrative  of  those 


dealt  with  in  the  contract  compliance  pro- 
gram. 

1.  Intergration  of  company-owned  housing 
( 3  cases ) . 

2.  Elimination  of  discriminatory  seniority 
systems  to  allow  competition  for  promotion, 
layoff  and  recall  by  minority  employees  on 
the  basis  of  their  full  company  seniority 
(12  cases). 

3.  Elimination  of  discriminatory  qualifica- 
tion criteria,  such  as  tests,  education  and  ex- 
perience requirements  (8  cases) . 

4.  Elimination  of  direct  recruitment,  hir- 
ing or  promotional  discrimination  ( 1 1  cases) . 

F.  In  Cases  Based  Upon  a  Failure  to  Take 
Affirmative  Action  Rather  than  a  Finding  of 
Discrimination,  OFCC  Required  the  Estab- 
lishment of  Goals  and  Timetables  for  All  Job 
Classifications  Which  Resulted  in  a  Sharp 
Increase  in  Minority  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities 

1.  OPCC  completed  negotiations  with  a 
large  aircraft  manufacturer  in  Jtmuary  1971. 
Since  that  time,  the  contractor  has  employed 
2.396  new  employees,  of  whom  636  were  mi- 
nority group  members.  This  26.5  percent 
minority  hiring  rate  exceeded  the  goals  and 
timetables  established  during  negotiations. 

2.  A  prominent  brewing  company,  main- 
taining eight  facilities  across  the  country, 
committed  Itself  to  goals  requiring  a  35  per- 
cent minority  hiring  rate  following  concilia- 
tion with  OPCC  on  February  11,  1971.  These 
goals  are  being  met  by  all  facilities,  and  the 
contractor  is  ahead  of  his  timetable  for  their 
achievement. 

3.  A  multi-purpose  corporation  entered 
into  a  national  agreement  with  OPCC  cover- 
ing over  200  separate  facilities.  During  the 
year  ending  October  1,  1971,  the  ratio  of 
minority  to  total  hires  at  virtually  all  es- 
tablishments is  equivalent  to  the  percentage 
of  minorities  in  the  pwDpulation  within  com- 
muting distance  of  each  facility. 

4.  After  committing  itself  to  an  affirmative 
action  program  containing  goals  and  time- 
tables, a  large  shipbuilder  increased  Its 
minority  employment  from  11.8  percent  to 
17.7  percent  over  a  2.5  year  period.  A  large 
percentage  of  this  growth  occurred  in  white 
collar  Jobs:  The  employment  of  black  males 
in  white  collar  jobs  rose  from  3.2  to  6.1  per- 
cent, while  the  employment  of  black  females 
in  these  jobs  rose  to  15.4  from  5.3  percent. 

G.  These  Examples  of  Large  Cases.  Proc- 
essed to  a  Successful  Conclusion  with  OPCC's 
Assistance.  Do  Not  Represent  OFCC's  Total 
Effort  Let  Along  the  Routine.  But  More  Im- 
portant Activities  of  the  Compliance  Agen- 
cies. 

The  Defense  Department's  Los  Angeles  Re- 
gion recently  completed  reviews  of  279  con- 
tractors who  had  submitted  affirmative  ac- 
tion plans  during  1970.  All  of  these  279  con- 
tractors were  meeting  their  goals  and  time- 
tables. Since  January  1.  1971,  they  have  em- 
ployed a  total  of  26,131  persons,  of  whom 
6,049  were  minority  group  members  (2,401 
blacks,  3,034  Spanish-Americans,  and  614  ori- 
entals) . 

H.  The  Continued  Success  of  this  Program 
is  assured  by  the  Augmentation  of  OFCC's 
Capabilities  by  OMB. 

1.  OPCC  will  have  a  staff  of  119  in  FY  '72, 
as  compared  to  26  In  FY  '69,  about  a  500  per- 
cent increase. 

2.  It  will  develop  a  capability  of  handling 
over  400  conciliations  and  25  hearings  i>er 
year  Itself. 

3.  It  will  be  amply  equipped  to  monitor 
effectively  the  programs  of  the  compliance 
agencies,  and  its  Operations  Office  will  pro- 
vide close  communication  with,  and  techni- 
cal assistance  to.  the  compliance  agencies. 

4.  In  FY  '72,  the  total  compliance  program 
win  Involve  1,504  Individuals  and  a  projected 
expenditure  of  $24,000,000 — a  dramatic  in- 
crease of  more  than  200  percent  over  the  643 


individuals  and  $9,766,000  committed  to  the 
program  in  FY  '70. 

5.  The  1971-72  compliance  program  has  set 
targets  of  580,000  new  minority  hires  and 
promotions  by  Government  contractors  and 
subcontractors. 

6.  The  reorganization  recently  effected 
within  the  Department  of  Labor  will  have  a 
direct  and  beneficial  Impact  upon  the  OFCC 
In  its  administration  of  the  Executive  Pro- 
gram. 

THE  PURPOSE  AND  EFFECT  OF  THE  OFCC'S  PRO- 
CRAM  HAS  BEEN  TO  PROMOTE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
AND  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  purpose  and  effect  of  the  OFCC's  pro- 
gram has  been  to  promote  civil  rights  and 
equal  employment  opportunities.  Because  of 
the  many  successes  which  the  OFCC  has  had 
in  the  implementation  of  the  Executive  Or- 
der Program,  It  Is  apparent  that  the  transfer 
of  its  functions  and  responsibilities  to  the 
EEOC  would  be  detrimental  to  the  cause  of 
civil  rights. 

From  an  administrative,  management  and 
legal  standpoint,  persons  concerned  with  the 
cause  of  civil  rights  should  show  great  pause 
and  reluctance  In  voting  for  the  proposed 
Section  715,  of  S.  2515  and  its  contemplated 
transfer  of  OPCC  functions  to  the  EEOC. 
Even  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  civil 
rights.  Congresswomen  Shirley  Chlsholm.  has 
stated: 

"We  must  recognize  this  move  to  put  the 
functions  of  OPCC  under  EEOC  for  what  it 
is:  a  building  trades  amendment  which  was 
generated  by  their  outrage  over  the  Philadel- 
phia Plan."  National  Journal,  November  13. 
1971.  at  2251. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock)  ,  All  time  has  now  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oliio 
(Mr.  Saxbe). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHILES  ( after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  <  Mr.  Humphrey  ) .  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."' 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  iMr.  Magnusoni,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  >  Mr.  Stevenson  i  ,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Peld. 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr. 
Pastore  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Maine  <  Mr. 
MusKiE),  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  HUMPHREY)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  <Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  iMr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soN)   would  each  vote    "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  South  E>akota  (Mr. 
MuNDT )  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Al- 
LOTT  and  Mr.  Dominick)  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 
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The   result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

[No.  12  Leg.l 
YEAS— 49 


Aiken 

Fong 

Randolph 

Allen 

Fulbright 

Roth 

Anderson 

Gambrell 

Saxbe 

Balcer 

Grlffln 

Schwelker 

Beall 

Gurney 

Scott 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Smith 

Bennett 

Hatfleld 

Sparkman 

Boggs 

HoUlngs 

Stafford 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Hruska 

Stennts 

Byrd.  W.  Va.        Javlts 

Taft 

Cooper 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Long 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

Mathias 

Tower 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Welcker 

Dole 

Packwood 

Young 

EUender 

Pearson 

Fannin 

Percy 

NAYS-37 

Bayh 

Harris 

Mondule 
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Cook 
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Symington 

Eagleton 

McGovern 
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Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Williams 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Gravel 

Miller 
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AND   GIVING   A 

LIVE  PAIR,  AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Chiles, 

tor. 

NOT  VOTING- 
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AUott 

Humphrey 

Pastoro 

Buckley 

Jackson 

Pell 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Domtnick 

Mundt 

Goldwater 

Muskle 

So  Mr. 

Saxbe's  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  January  26,  1972,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  382.  An  act  to  promote  fair  practices  In 
the  conduct  of  election  campaigns  for  Fed- 
eral political  offices,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  2819.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'S.  2515).  a  bill  to 
further  promote  equal  employment  op- 
portunities for  American  workers. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
vUl  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded'to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with.  I 
will  explain  the  amendment,  and  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  clerk  would  return 
the  amendment  to  me.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe  ' .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  61,  after  line  23  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 


Sec.  715.  There  shall  be  established  an 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Coordinat- 
ing Council  I  hereinafter  referred  to  In  this 
paragraph  as  the  Council)  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
and  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, or  their  respective  delegates.  The 
Council  shall  have  the  responsibility  for 
developing  and  Implementing  agreements, 
policies  and  practices  designed  to  maximize 
effort,  promote  efficiency,  and  eliminate  con- 
flict, competition,  duplication  and  Incon- 
sistency among  the  operations,  functions  and 
Jurisdictions  of  the  various  departments, 
agencies  and  branches  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment responsible  for  the  Implementation  and 
enforcement  of  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity legislation,  orders,  and  policies.  On  or 
before  July  1  of  each  year,  the  Council  shall 
transmit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  of  Its  activities,  together  with 
such  recommendations  for  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative changes  as  it  concludes  are  de- 
sirable to  further  promote  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  not  under  control  unless  the  Senator 
wants  to  make  an  agreement  for  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  only  take  a  few 
minutes.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
for  a  control  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  pro- 
poses to  establish  an  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Coordinating  Council  com- 
posed of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, or  their  respective  delegates. 
The  Council  will  have  the  responsibility 
of  developing  and  implementing  agree- 
ments, policies,  and  practices  designed  to 
maximize  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
of  the  whole  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity program  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including,  of  course,  the  program 
covering  Federal  contractors  under  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11246. 

On  or  before  July  1  of  each  year,  the 
Council  is  required  to  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  were  debating 
the  amendment  which  was  just  agreed 
to,  I  said  that  I  would  submit  an  amend- 
ment. It  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  balance  of 
equity.  I  voted  for  the  Saxbe  amendment 
without  any  particular  joy  in  my  heart. 
I  know  how  deeply  how  many  people,  in- 
cluding the  civil  rights  organizations,  felt 
about  the  transfer  of  OFCC.  and  I  am  all 
for  the  bill,  as  is  well  known.  However, 
on  this  particular  situation,  I  felt  that  the 
backlog  was  such  that  in  decency  to  my 
own  argument  that  cease  and  desist  was 
necessary  to  break  the  backlog,  I  should 
not  add  to  it.  This  is  a  totally  new  re- 
sponsibility and  would  add  to  it.  There- 
fore, as  we  can  make  this  transfer  at  any 
time,  I  felt  that  in  sustaining  that  point 
of  view  and  in  sustaining  my  own  feel- 
ing  

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  in  the  Cham- 
ber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Therefore,  since  we  can 
make  this  transfer  at  any  time,  I  felt  that 


in  sustaining  that  point  of  view  and  in 
sustaining  my  own  feelings  about  the  so- 
called  Philadelphia  plan,  for  which  I 
fought  and  bled  successfully  on  this 
floor,  I  felt  consistently  that  we  had  to 
leave  this  particular  office  at  this  time 
where  it  was.  But  it  was  a  legitimate 
point  made  by  Father  Hesburgh  in  the 
testimony  and  report  which  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  so  very 
properly  called  to  our  attention,  that 
there  is  an  inadequacy  of  coordination 
between  this  effort  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion himself  made  this  point,  I  thought 
that  the  best  way  to  handle  it  if  the 
amendment  succeeded,  as  it  has,  was  to 
create  some  kind  of  high-level  agency, 
not  in  a  money  sense  or  an  institutional 
sense  but  as  a  body  to  ride  herd  on  this 
particular  proposition. 

So  I  announced  during  the  debate  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  <Mr.  Saxbe)  that  I  would  make  this 
proposal.  I  hope  very  much  that  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  amendment 
having  been  adopted  it  will  be  found 
acceptable  to  both  sides.  I  do  not  feel 
that  it  is  an  oppositional  thing  at  all; 
I  think  it  will  help  both  sides  to  deal  with 
the  situation. 

PinaJly,  all  of  us  are,  I  think,  agreed 
on  the  question  whether  the  administra- 
tion of  this  particular  office  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  left  very  much 
to  be  desired.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
himself  recognizes  that.  I  read  into  the 
Record  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  me, 
in  which  he  proposes  really  to  shake  up 
this  whole  office.  I  think  that  may  have 
been  a  matter  of  influence  in  respect  of 
how  Senators  voted.  I  believe  that  the 
office  of  a  high-level  council,  accountable 
to  the  countiy,  will  give  us  a  greater 
sense  of  assurance  that  the  deficiencies 
which  the  office  has  admittedly  had  may 
be  more  likely  to  be  corrected  by  the 
composition  of  the  council,  because  of 
the  equal  voice  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
in  whose  office  it  now  is,  as  well  as  of  the 
coordinating  functions  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  and  the  corrective  functions 
of  the  Attorney  General  and  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  U,S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  who  did  recommend  the 
transfer. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  amendment,  in  view  of  the 
adoption  of  the  previous  amendment,  will 
be  adopted  with  the  consent  of  both 
sides;  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  As  I  understand,  the 
able  Senator  from  New  York  is  saying,  in 
essence,  that  in  no  wise  would  this  be  a 
competitive  approach;  it  would  be  an 
approach  of  coordination,  with  certain 
functions  allotted  to  the  severaJ  agencies 
mentioned. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  take  the  first 
statement  completely — that  it  is  in  no 
wise  a  competitive  approach;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  coordination.  It  is  not  even  an 
allotment  of  functions.  The  functions 
will  stay  with  the  office  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  But  at  least  we  wUl  have 
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the  security  of  knowing,  first,  that  it  is 
effectively  tied  into  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission;  and  sec- 
ond, that  someone  on  a  high  level  will  be 
riding  herd,  to  see  to  it  that  the  office  is 
really  effective  where  it  is. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  think  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  excellent.  As  one 
who  supported  the  Saxbe  amendment,  I 
ceitainly  intended  to  support  the  effort 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

It  is  critical  that  employers  be  in  a 
position  to  rely  on  a  coordinated  govern- 
ment position  on  all  matters,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  equal  employment  op- 
portunity. It  is  just  as  vital  to  employees 
who  feel  that  they  have  been  subjected 
to  discriminatory  employment  practices 
that  the  relevant  agencies  of  government 
coordinate  their  efforts.  It  is  also  clear 
that  the  Government's  effectiveness  can 
be  improved  significantly.  I  believe  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
will  help  achieve  these  objectives. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  tliink  the  Senator  from 
West  Viiginia  very  much.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  accepted,  because  I 
think  it  is  almost  logically  dictated  by 
what  we  have  previously  done. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  amendment 
would  create  an  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Coordinating  Council  made  up 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  C^vil 
Rights  Commission. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Or  their  respective 
delegates. 

Mr.  JAVnS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  merely  wanted  to 
inquire  about  the  term  "their  respective 
delegates."  I  am  wondering  whether  we 
should  name  the  agency  or  department 
and  require  that  a  delegate  be  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  office.  The  delegation 
at  this  point  somewhat  disturbs  me.  I 
have  the  feeling,  frankly,  that  I  would 
rather  not  see  someone  outside  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  be  the  delegate 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  are  no  hidden  mo- 
tives in  the  amendment.  I  would  just 
as  soon  strike  that  part.  My  purpose 
was  to  use  my  best  recollection,  because 
I  had  to  write  the  amendment  rather 
quickly.  I  had  no  opportunity  to  use  what 
we  consider  "boilerplate."  If  the  Sena- 
tor's assistant  or  mine  can  give  us  the 
usual  "boilerplate"  in  this  regard,  I 
should  be  glad  to  use  it.  There  is  no 
desire  to  add  another  dimension  to  the 
amendment.  We  do  not  do  it  in  other 
cases  of  high  level  interdepartmental 
committees. 

The  amendment  will  be  in  conference, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  I 
will  be  conferees.  My  suggestion  is  that 
we  work  out  there  whatever  is  agreeable 
and  convenient  to  the  officials  concerned. 
The  purpose  and  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  have  attendance  at  the  high- 
est level.  Unless  the  officials  object  very 
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seriously,  it  would  be  fine  with  me  if  they 
are  required  to  attend. 

I  am  just  concerned  about  doing  this 
in  the  first  instance,  as  I  just  do  not 
know.  But  I  would  assure  the  Senator 
that  I  will  join  with  him  in  conference 
in  making  it  entirely  agreeable  to  the 
officials,  but  making  it  on  the  highest 
level.  If  they  are  willing,  we  will  strike 
out  the  reference  to  any  delegation. 

Mr.  WTILLIAMS.  Of  course,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  put  his  finger  on 
my  concern.  It  should  be  focused  at  the 
highest  level. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thoroughly  agree,  and  I 
will  join  with  the  Senator  in  doing 
whatever  is  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  agreeable  to 
me. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  /eady  to  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  a  question? 
I  shall  not  take  more  than  2  minutes. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  de- 
sire the  yeas  and  nays?  That  will  be  fine 
with  me,  although  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  real  disagreement.  I  am  willing  to 
let  the  question  be  decided  on  a  voice 
vote. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  simply  wanted  to 
be  recorded  as  voting  "No." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Then,  I  think,  the  Sena- 
tor is  so  recorded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (putting 
the  question) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  vote  by  which 
my  amendment  was  agreed  to  be  brought 
up  for  reconsideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  consider  the 
motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Javits).  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none.  The  motion  to  reconsider  is 
in  order,  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  moved  to  table  that  motion. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  table  (putting  the  question). 
The  ayes  appear  to  have  it;  the  ayes 


have  it,  and  the  motion  to  table  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Viiginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, why  was  unanimous  consent  needed 
to  enable  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  on 
this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chah-  understands  that  it  was  not 
needed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  support  of  the  precedents,  I 
should  like,  with  the  Chair's  help,  to  clar- 
ify that  matter:  it  is  my  understanding 
that  only  if  another  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill  is  before  the  Senate  at  the 
time  is  unanimous  consent  required 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  correct,  and 
that  is  the  rule. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  appar- 
ently the  amendment  which  I  proposed, 
and  which  was  adopted,  requires  a  tech- 
nical correction,  in  that  the  section  to 
which  it  had  reference  had  bee'^  stricken 
by  the  Saxbe  amendment,  jxid  my 
amendment  did  not  refer  to  that. 

I  ask  imanimous  con.sent  that,  preced- 
ing the  action  on  the  amendment  which 
I  have  just  had  adopted,  the  following 
words  be  inserted: 

Section  10.  Section  715  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 
TO  FILE  A  REPORT  NOT  LATER 
THAN  FEBRUARY  9,  1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  133(g)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  McClellan,  that  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  be  authorized  to 
report  its  1972  expenditures-authoriza- 
tion resolution  to  the  Senate  no  later 
than  February  9,  1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING,  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  AFFAIRS  TO  MEET  DUR- 
ING SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  ,  and  also  at  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  may  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  insists  on  its  amendment  to  the 
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bill  (S.  602)  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  judgments,  when  appropriated, 
recovered  by  the  Confederated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Fle- 
servation,  Mont.,  in  paragraphs  7  and 
10,  docket  numbered  50233,  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims,  and  for  other  purposes,  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Aspinall,  Mr. 
Haley,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Arizona,  and  Mr.  Terry  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF 
1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2515)  a  bill  to 
further  promote  equal  employment  op- 
portunities for  American  workers. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    597 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  597. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
amendment  No.  597. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  vmani- 
mous  consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  omitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  modify 
my  amendment  so  that  it  will  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  61,  after  line  23,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

Sec.  10.  No  Government  contract,  or  por- 
tion thereof,  with  any  employer,  ebaU  be 
denied,  withheld,  terminated,  or  superseded, 
by  any  agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States 
under  any  equal  employment  opportunity 
law  or  order,  where  such  employer  has  an 
affirmative  action  plan  which  has  previously 
been  accepted  by  the  Government,  without 
first  according  such  employer  full  hearing 
and  adjudication  under  the  provisions  of  5 
U.S.C.  section  554  and  the  following  pertinent 
section:  Provided,  however.  That  If  such 
employer  shall  deviate  substantially  from 
such  previously  agreed  to  affirmative  action 
plan,  this  section  shall  not  apply. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  request  that  this  modification 
be  made? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
I  can  modify  my  own  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  modify  my  amendment 
to  read  as  I  have  stated,  and  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk  in  that  form. 

I  have  had  many  complaints  from  em- 
ployers seeking  Government  contracts 
that,  after  long  negotiations  with  the 
OflBce  of  Contract  Compliance  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  they  have  filed  aflBrm- 
ative  action  plans  in  full  compliance  with 
all  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Office 
of  Contract  Compliance  and  that  such 
affirmative  action  plans  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Office  of  Contract  Appli- 
ance, and  that  after  all  these  procedures 
have  been  complied  with,  the  Office  of 
Contract  Compliance,  without  any  warn- 
ing or  any  notice  of  any  further  oppor- 
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tunity  to  be  heard,  has  refused  to  ap- 
prove the  contract  sought  by  those  em- 
ployers. 

This  amendment  would  merely  give 
some  semblance  to  fair  play  in  cases 
where  employers  had  filed  and  had  ap- 
proved by  the  Office  of  Contract  Com- 
pliance an  affirmative  action  plan,  and 
provide  that  after  it  had  approved  it  the 
Office  of  Contract  Compliance  could  not 
reject  that  plan  without  giving  the  em- 
ployer an  opportunity  to  be  heard  imder 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

The  amendment  safeguards  the  Office 
of  Contract  Compliance  by  providing 
that  if  there  is  a  substantial  deviation 
from  the  approved  affirmative  action 
plan,  this  section,  which  gives  the  em- 
ployer in  such  cases  the  right  to  a  hear- 
ing and  adjudication  londer  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act,  does  not  apply. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  fair  amend- 
ment and  that  it  ought  to  be  supported 
by  any  Senator  who  believes  in  fair  play 
under  those  circumstances.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
heard  the  amendment  stated,  I  thought 
I  heard  the  word  "superseded,"  so  that 
the  amendment  would  read: 

No  Government  contract,  or  portion  there- 
of, with  any  employer,  shall  be  denied,  with- 
held, terminated,  or  superseded,  by  any 
agency  .  .  . 

I  believe  the  word  should  be  "sus- 
pended." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Suspended.  I  will  modify 
the  amendment  and  change  the  word 
from  "superseded"  to  "suspended." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Then,  as  I  under- 
stand the  amendment,  it  brings  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  due  process 
provisions  to  bear  when  there  is  an  ac- 
tion to  cancel  a  contract  and  an  affirma- 
tive action  plan  is  already  in  effect  with 
that  employer. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  the  objective. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  the  objective 
of  the  amendment. 

Frankly,  it  strikes  me  as  an  eminently 
fair  requirement  where  an  employer  is 
working  under  an  agreement  for  affirma- 
tive action.  This  kind  of  suspension  could 
sweep  away  his  contract  even  though  he 
thought  he  was  complying. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct.  If  affords 
an  escape  valve  for  the  Office  of  Contract 
Compliance  by  providing  that  this  pro- 
vision is  not  binding  on  the  Office  of 
Contract  Compliance  in  the  event  the 
employer  substantially  departs  from  the 
agreed  to  affirmative  action  plan. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  the  objec- 
tive— provided,  however,  that  if  such 
employer  shall  deviate  substantially  from 
such  previously  agreed  to  affirmative  ac- 
tion plan,  this  section — which  is  the 
amendment — shall  not  apply. 

It  strikes  me  on  its  face  as  a  fair  pro- 
cedure. 

We  had  no  testimony  on  it,  I  will  say 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and 
no  opinions  from  departments  or  agen- 
cies or  otherwise.  So  it  comes  de  novo, 
but  as  it  comes  de  novo,  it  comes  with 
some  effect. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
with  the  best  of  his  good  legal  mind,  is 
at  work  on  this  amendment  a*  the  mo- 


ment, and  so  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator  can  practi- 
cally see  my  wheels  turning,  as  he  can  see 
the  wheels  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  tmning. 

There  are  a  few  questions  I  woxild 
like  to  ask  the  author  of  the  amendment, 
if  he  will  indulge  me.  By  the  way,  we  are 
checking  upon  the  question  of  whether 
this  may  not  be  attributable  to  the  very 
same  section  I  dealt  with,  but  that  will 
not  matter.  I  will  agree  with  the  Senator 
about  writing  it  so  that  it  will  conform 
to  the  amendment  which  was  offered  by 
me. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  tried  to  conform  it.  It 
may  be  that  it  deals  with  the  same  sec- 
tion. I  think  we  can  straighten  that  out 
by  applying  it  to  the  same  subsection. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  We  do  not  have  any  prob- 
lem, but  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
couple  of  questions. 

There  are  two  things  which  strike  me 
at  first  impression,  and  again,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
said,  it  is  new  matter,  first  impression, 
so  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  feel  I  am 
just  engaging  in  supererogation.  I  really 
do  not  know. 

The  Senator  speaks,  in  line  5,  of  an 
affirmative  action  plan.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  in  order  to  have  it  appropriate, 
the  words  "in  effect"  should  appear  after 
the  word  "plan."  I  do  not  know  whether 
these  plans  are  limited  in  time  or  what  is 
the  situation,  just  off  the  top  of  my  head, 
but  I  certainly  believe  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  plan  ongoing  at  the 
time,  rather  than  merely  qualifying  im- 
der  this  section  because  at  one  time  there 
was  an  agreement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  they  have  a  plan  that 
has  been  approved  by  the  Office  of  Con- 
tract Compliance,  It  has  been  approved 
and  there  it  is,  it  would  be  in  effect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  necessarily,  because 
if  it  had  a  time  limit,  and  that  time  limit 
had  expired,  it  would  still  be  an  affirma- 
tive plan  which  had  been  approved,  but 
might  not  be  in  effect. 

It  just  strikes  me  as  a  lawyer  that  we 
ought  to  include  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
an  ongoing  plan. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  It  is  implied  that 
it  Is  In  effect,  but  the  trouble  of  it  is.  If 
we  put  that  word  in  there,  it  may  be  con- 
strued to  give  them  the  right  to  repudiate, 
and  get  them  back  to  the  very  position 
that  the  amendment  is  intended  to  safe- 
guard the  man  against. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  see  how  that 
could  happen,  because  the  initiatory  ac- 
tion is  on  the  part  of  the  employer;  he 
can  demand  a  hearing. 

In  other  words,  the  Government  is  in 
a  position  where,  if  he  gets  a  hearing, 
that  operates  this  section.  But  all  I  am 
.■^aying  is,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  protected 
against  that  situation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  here  is  the  difficulty : 
The  Office  of  Contract  Compliance  has 
been  approving  plans,  time  after  time 
thev  approve  a  plan  and  then,  aftc  ap- 
proving the  plan,  they  refuse  to  give  a 
man  a  contract  based  on  the  plan  that 
thev  have  approved. 

The  objective  of  the  plan  is  to  prevent 
discrimination,  and  all  this  says  is  that 
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after  they  have  approved  a  plan,  they 
cannot  deny  the  man  the  contract  as 
long  as  he  is  willing  to  comply  with  it, 
and  it  gives  the  man  the  right  to  go  into 
court  and  let  the  court  decide  whether 
the  plan  that  has  been  approved  by  the 
Office  of  Contract  Compliance,  which 
they  seek  to  repudiate,  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Executive  order  or  the 
provisions  of  the  law  outlawing  discrimi- 
nation. 

The  trouble  is  that  under  the  present 
circumstances  you  cannot  sue  in  the 
courts  because  when  you  offer  to  give  a 
contract  it  is  not  approved;  and  this  is 
an  effort  to  give  some  legal  remedy  where 
the  compliance  contract  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Agency,  and  then  the 
Agency  seeks  to  repudiate  it.  It  is  to  try 
to  get  out  from  that  arbitrary  practice 
which  they  now  have. 

I  have  many  complaints  about  this. 
The  trouble  with  the  Office  of  Contract 
Compliance,  so  I  have  been  informed 
by  many  employers,  is  that  they  will 
never  put  in  writing  what  they  require, 
but  they  make  the  employer  come  and 
put  his  plan  in  action,  and  then  they 
either  accept  it  or  repudiate  it.  This  ends 
repudiating  it  after  they  have  accepted 
it,  and  gives  him  a  legal  remedy,  and  al- 
lows the  court  to  say  whether  the  con- 
tract complies  with  the  Executive  order 
and  the  law,  instead  of  leaving  that  mat- 
ter to  be  determined  solely  by  the  Office 
of  Contract  Compliance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Well,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  nothing  which  the  Senator  has  stated 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  answers  the  point 
which  I  make,  unless  he  says  that  by  im- 
plication, though  I  do  not  know  where  it 
arises,  it  must  be  a  plan,  to  wit  an  af- 
firmative action  plan,  which  is  in  effect; 
because  if  the  contracting  Agency,  in 
making  and  approving  the  plan,  has  lim- 
ited the  time  of  its  approval — suppose, 
for  example,  that  in  making  and  accept- 
ing the  plan  and  approving  the  plan, 
thoy  said,  "We  approve  it  for  1  year"  or 
"We  approve  it  for  2  years,"  after  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  certainly,  I  would 
expect  that  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment does  not  expect  this  section  to  be 
effective  if  the  time  of  approval  given  to 
the  plan  has  expired. 

That  is  all  I  am  a.sking.  In  other  words, 
that  it  is  an  affirmative  action  plan  that 
is  in  effect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  trouble  of  it  is,  since 
the  Office  of  Contract  Compliance  is  the 
one  that  makes  the  contract,  they  can 
say,  "We  have  decided  that  we  have 
changed  our  mind,  and  although  we  have 
approved  this  in  the  past  as  a  sufficient 
compliance,  we  now  change  our  mind  and 
demand  that  you  submit  another  plan"; 
and  if  we  have  "in  effect,"  it  is  implied 
that  this  whole  arbitrary  power  of  chang- 
ing the  rules  for  compliance  will  be  per- 
petuated. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator, then,  he  expects  that  Government 
agencies  will  be  forever  bound,  without 
any  opportunity  to  change  any  kind  of 
plan  with  smy  contractor,  once  they  have 
acted.  Under  those  circumstances,  they 
would  never  approve  a  plan;  they  would 
be  foolish  if  they  did. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  they  have  to  approve 
a  plan. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  If  they  would  approve 
something  more  permanent  than  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
is  what  the  Senator  is  arguing  for;  if, 
once  they  approve  the  plan,  that  is  the 
end  of  it  forever  and  ever,  I  just  cannot 
see  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No;  the  amendment  does 
not  provide  that.  It  says  that  once  they 
have  approved  a  plan,  the  Office  of  Con- 
tract Compliance  cannot  repudiate  its 
approval,  but,  instead  of  having  them 
repudiate  it,  once  they  have  approved  it, 
the  matter  is  for  the  courts  to  decide. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  to  get  that  con- 
struction. Then  the  amendment  says  that 
once  they  have  granted  approval,  it  is 
approval  forever  and  ever  unless  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  courts.  I  could  not 
approve  it  on  that  ground. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  I  asked  the 
Senator  whether  it  is  his  intention,  and 
I  gather  from  the  language  that  it  is, 
that  nothing  may  be  done  about  the  con- 
tract whatever  imder  such  a  plan — which 
is,  incidentally,  a  "forever  plan" — with- 
out an  extended  court  proceeding,  or  a 
court  proceeding,  no  matter  how  long  it 
takes,  even  if  successful  appeals  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  may  take  years — no 
limitation  whatever  upon  the  time  taken 
in  respect  to  court  adjudication  and  hear- 
ing, et  cetera.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  if  you  have  a  legal 
remedy  afforded  a  man,  I  do  not  know 
how  you  can  take  it  away. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  all  right.  I  imder- 
stand. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  just  do  not  believe  in 
arbitrary  action.  Under  the  presoit  cir- 
cumstances, the  Office  of  Contract  Com- 
pliance has  the  arbitrary  power  to  deny 
a  man  a  Government  contract,  even 
though  the  man  is  complying  fully  with 
the  Executive  order  and  the  law.  It  denies 
access  to  the  courts,  and  gives  to  the 
Office  of  Contract  Compliance  an  ar- 
bitrary power  which  any  absolute  eastern 
potentate  would  envy. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
see  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
gives  the  courts  an  opportunity  to  review 
an  affirmative  action  plan,  that  is.  make 
a  judicial  review  of  an  affirmative  action 
plan,  at  the  time  that  such  a  plan  takes 
effect,  or  at  any  time  that  It  is  effective. 

What  I  see  is  that  there  is  an  absolute 
mandate,  without  any  possibility  of  it 
even  being  changed  by  the  court  itself, 
that  so  long  as  there  are  legal  proceed- 
ings pending,  no  matter  how  dilatory 
they  may  be  in  the  conduct  of  them, 
nothing  may  be  done  about  that  con- 
tract. 

On  that  basis.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  prejudice  is  very  strongly  against  the 
enforcement  of  the  law;  It  gives  any  con- 
tractor an  opportunity  just  to  make  the 
Claim,  he  need  prove  nothing  else;  then 
he  goes  into  court,  and  J  list  as  long  as 
he  takes,  he  takes,  and  no  penalty  what- 
ever ensues. 

That  is  a  pretty  easy  deal  for  anybody 
who  wants  to  break  his  affirmative  ac- 
tion plan,  or  has  a  disagreement  about 
what  it  means,  and  there  is  no  penalty 
whatever — to  just  take  it  to  the  courts 
and  just  keep  it  there.  We  certainly  have 
a  great  deal  of  experience  with  long  court 
cases.  If  that  is  the  contruction  of  the 


amendment,  I  would  feel,  In  conscience, 
that  I  would  have  to  be  very  strongly 
against  it.  I  would  have  no  reason  to  be 
against  an  amendment  to  give  judicial 
review. 

To  simply  siispend  any  possibility  of 
action  of  any  kind  during  the  conduct  of 
legal  proceedings — I  cannot  conceive  of 
that  as  being  conducive  to  fair  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  and  I  thall  oppose  the 
amendment. 

I  Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
/'Amendment  is  not  adopted,  the  Office  of 
Contract  Compliance  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  arbitrary,  tyrannical  power 
that  cannot  be  reviewed  by  any  court  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  If  they  can  deny 
due  process,  they  can  deny  hearing,  and 
no  power  on  the  face  of  this  earth  can 
interfere  with  them,  even  though  the 
affirmative  action  plan  which  the  office 
has  approved  is  in  full  compliance  with 
the  law  and  would  be  so  adjudged  by  a 
court  of  law  under  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

I  think  that  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  does  not  think  the  courthouse 
door  should  be  totally  nailed  shut  and 
the  Office  of  Contract  Compliance  given 
power  which  nobody  on  earth  can  re- 
\iew,  as  to  whether  it  is  in  compliance 
with  the  law,  ought  to  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  On  line  5  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  it  reads  "where  such 
employer  has  an  affirmative  action  plan." 
The  word  "has"  suggests  the  present 
tense  to  me,  and  that  suggests  an  affirma- 
tive action  plan  that  is  in  effect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thought  that  was 
one  of  the  questions  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  asked.  I  thought  he  was 
suggesting  that  there  was  a  possibility 
that  imder  this  amendment  there  could 
have  been  a  former  affirmative  action 
plan  but  one  that  was  not  in  effect  at 
the  moment  when  a  contract  might  have 
been  denied  or  suspended. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  the  Senator's  In- 
terpretation is  absolutely  correct.  It  must 
have  been  approved  by  the  Office  of  Con- 
tract Compliance.  It  must  be  in  existence. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  clarifies  that 
part  of  it  for  me. 

The  other  question  I  have  is  as  to  the 
impact  of  the  words  "under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 554.  and  the  following  sections  there- 
to." The  Senator  from  New  Yor'-  was  de- 
veloping the  suggestion  that  action  on  a 
contract  could  be  held  up  following  long, 
long  court  procedures.  Is  this  a  proce- 
dure going  to  court  or  is  this  the  hear- 
ing  

Mr.  ER"VIN.  It  would  go  to  the  court 
on  the  record  already  made  in  the  Office 
of  Contract  Compliance. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  These  are  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  provisions  of 
an  administrative  hearing? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  all  the  court  would 
have  the  power  to  consider  would  be  the 
record  already  made  in  the  Office  of  Con- 
tract Compliance. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  On  another  matter, 
we  were  on  other  sides  of  an  issue  of  the 
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dignity  of  an  administrative  hearing,  and 
I  wanted  to  clarify  that.  But  that  refers 
to  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
agency  hearing,  with  all  its  provisions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  so  there  cannot  be 
anything  very  long  about  that.  They  al- 
ready have  in  writing  all  the  evidence 
that  can  be  considered. 

Ml-.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
tion 554  hearing,  which  I  have  not  even 
had  a  minute  to  check  out,  assuming 
even  what  the  Senator  says,  which  is  set 
up  in  the  appendix  to  our  own  report — I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  complete  or 
partial  here — represents  an  adjudication 
which  relates  to  an  agency  proceeding. 

Those  cases  can  take  years,  and  there 
is  no  way,  if  we  adopt  this  amendment 
and  leave  it  this  way,  in  which  that 
process  can  be  changed.  A  man  might  be 
able  to  go  on  violating  as  much  as  he 
likes,  so  long  as  he  claims  he  is  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  stood  with 
leaving  OFCC  in  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, and  that  is  why  it  is  my  duty  to 
question  this  amendment.  I  want  to  find 
out  if  it  would  nullify  or  put  in  the  hands 
of  any  contractor  the  ability  to  nullify 
any  effort  to  really  get  a  remedy.  One 
other  thing:  The  proviso  at  the  end  say.*:: 
Provided,  however,  that  If  such  employer 
shall  deviate  substantially  from  such  previ- 
ously agreed  to  affirmative  action  plan,  tills 
section  shall  not  apply. 

In  other  words,  if  the  Agency  is  trying 
to  penalize  him  because  he  has  deviated, 
then  he  is  home  free  under  this  amend- 
ment, and  the  only  time  he  can  be  de.^lt 
with  is  if  he  shall  deviate  after  he  says 
he  did  not  deviate;  and  the  previous 
transaction  is  completely  overlooked,  if 
you  follow  the  worcte  of  this  amendment. 

So.  Mr.  Presidait,  under  these  circimi- 
stances,  I  respect  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey — he  has  had  this  matter  under 
first  impi-ession,  as  have  I;  but  I  could 
not  be  a  party  to  accepting  the  amend- 
ment without  further  study,  especially  in 
view  of  the  good  faith  involved  in  just 
having  adopted  an  amendment  which 
leaves  the  authority  in  the  Department 
of  Labor.  I  certainly  could  not  see  my 
way  clear  to,  in  my  judgment,  just 
emasculate  it  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  can  im- 
derstand  the  Senator  from  New  York 
favoring  nailing  the  courthouse  door 
shut.  But  it  would  mean  injustice  because 
of  nonreviewable  arbitrary  exercise  of 
power  by  a  public  official.  It  is  a  very 
peculiar  position  for  a  lawyer  of  his  dis- 
tinguished record  to  take. 

These  contracts  are  referred  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Contract  Compliance  for  only  one 
purpose.  Otheiwise,  the  contracts  are 
worked  out  by  the  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  They  are  referred 
to  the  Office  of  Contract  Compliance 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  affording  that 
Office  an  opportunity  to  determine 
whether  the  affirmative  action  plan 
which  is  required  is  in  compliance  with 
the  laws,  the  Executive  order,  and  the 
regulations  prohibiting  discrimination  in 
employment.  That  is  the  only  function  of 
the  Office  of  Contract  Compliance  in  the 
matter.  Here  they  approve  an  affirmative 
action  plan.  They  say  it  is  in  compliance 
with  the  laws,  the  Executive  order,  and 
the  regulations.  All  this  says  Is  that  after 


they  have  approved,  they  cannot  repudi- 
ate the  approval  without  affording  the 
employer  who  has  satisfied  the  other 
agencies  of  Government  with  the  terms 
of  the  contract  the  opportunity  to  have 
the  question  determined,  not  by  arbi- 
trary action  on  the  part  of  an  executive 
office  but  by  a  court  of  justice. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  good  friend 
from  New  York,  the  contention  that 
there  will  be  any  protracted  litigation  in 
a  case  of  this  kind  is  absurd.  Tliat  is  so 
because  that  court  hears  the  matter  and 
determines  whether  there  is  sufficient 
compliance  with  the  laws,  the  Executive 
order,  and  the  regulations  prohibiting 
discrimination.  It  has  to  hear  it  and 
determine  it  on  the  record.  Otherwise 
the  Office  of  Contract  Compliance  can 
dictate  and  lay  down  terms  that  are 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  laws, 
terms  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
Executive  order,  and  inconsistent  with 
their  own  regulations  on  the  subject. 
American  citizens  who  have  supported 
this  Government  by  their  taxes  are  pow- 
erless and  have  no  remedy  this  side  of 
heaven. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  adopt  the  amendment  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  so  that 
we  can  get  a  rollcall  on  it. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
ScHWEncER).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
judgment,  the  import  of  the  amend- 
ment— and  that  is  the  reason  I  oppose  it 
at  this  time  and  perhaps  will  propose  a 
substitute  to  it — will  not  have  the  effect 
of  fairly  and  equitably  getting  a  judicial 
review  of  a  contested  situation  where  an 
individual  Government  contractor  feels 
that  he  is  being  imposed  on  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  is  complying 
with  the  affirmative  action  plan  which  is 
in  effect. 

Now  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  argued  that 
the  words  which  he  used,  "has  an  af- 
firmative plan  which  has  pre\'iously  been 
accepted  by  the  Government,"  complies 
in  effect  with  what  was  told  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams),  but  with  me,  he  denied  that. 
He  says,  onre  there  had  been  affirmative 
action,  then  there  was  affirmative  action 
forever.  That  is  one  of  the  things  I  can- 
not accept. 

Second  is  the  proviso  which  is  tacked 
on  at  the  end  here  which  says  that  "if 
such  employer  shall  deviate  substantially 
from  such  previously  agreed  to  affirma- 
tive action,"  thereby  reiterating  the  point 
which  the  Senator  certainly  would  not 
concede,  in  my  judgment,  but  which  I 
think  has  to  be  conceded  in  language,  in 
view  of  the  argument  about  it — to  wit, 
that  once  the  plan  is  previously  agreed 
to,  it  remains  forever,  the  plan  to  which 
the  Government  is  bound,  even  though 


the  Government  may  not  wish  further  to 
be  bound  and  the  plan  itself  might  have 
a  definite  time  limitation  on  it  which  the 
parties  would  have  a  perfect  right  to  in- 
sert. The  words  "shall  deviate"  also  may 
indicate  that  whatever  has  been  the  vio- 
lation with  which  the  contractor  is 
charged  is  forgiven. 

It  only  means  that  he  shall  not  have 
the  advantage  of  this  section  for  any 
future  violation.  I  certainly  think  that 
would  vitiate  the  intent  of  fairness,  espe- 
cially if  there  is  no  limitation  whatever 
in  the  power  of  any  court  to  terminate 
this  immunity  which  is  granted  to  the 
individual  contractor  once  he  makes  the 
claim — that  is  all  he  has  to  do.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  can  then  completely  nullify 
the  whole  enforcement  scheme  which  is 
incorporated    in    the    Executive    order 
simply  by  making  a  complaint  that  the 
Government  is  penalizing  us  unduly  In 
respect  of  the  affirmative  plan  that  was 
approved — God       knows       when — and 
whether  it  is  still  in  effect,  and  then  there 
is  no  penalty  whatever  on  the  contractor 
of  any  kind  or  character  and  he  can  get 
all  the  Government  contracts  he  wants. 
That  certainly  is  making  a  real  mock- 
ery of  the  whole  idea  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  any  authority  to  enforce 
its  Executive  order.  It  is  entirely  possi- 
ble— and  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not — 
perhaps  to  put  this  particular  proposi- 
tion— although  it  is  one  of  first  impres- 
sion— into  shape,  because  we  do  not  even 
know  right  now,  and  I  do  not  know  and  I 
cannot  represent  to  the  Senate  whether 
it  is  or  is  not — any  right  of  judicial  re- 
view in  respect  of  this  matter  at  this 
time.  This  is  a  very  important  question 
so  that  we  may  at  least  juxtapose  the 
remedy  which  is  sought  here  with  the 
remedy  now  in  effect.  Therefore  I  really 
want  a  little  while  to  have  a  good  look  at 
this.  It  may  be  possible  to  work  out  an 
amendment,  or  by  amending  the  amend- 
ment, or  by  agreement  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  which  will  make  a 
fair  disposition  of  this  matter.  I  have 
every  desire  to  do  so,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  be  rushed  into  acting  on  this  matter 
up  or  down  without  having  some  oppor- 
tunity to  see  what  should  be  done  about 
it. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  amendment  No.  957 
be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  819,  offered  by  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  and  myself,  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 
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On  page  59,  strike  out  lines  23,  24,  and  25. 

On  page  60,  stilke  out  lines  1  and  2;  and 
reletter  subsections  (f),  (g) ,  and  (h)  of  sec- 
tion 8  appropriately. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  Is  willing  to  enter 
Into  a  limitation  of  40  minutes  on  the 
amendment,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  mover  of  the  amendment  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill.  Is  that  agree- 
able? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  shall  withhold  my  request  mo- 
mentarily. I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment seeks  to  strike  from  the  bill  words 
that  were  added  by  the  committee  to 
the  bin  as  a  proposed  addition  to  the 
present  law.  These  are  the  words  which 
the  committee  seeks  to  enact  and  the 
amendment  seeks  to  prevent  from  be- 
coming law.  The  Commission  is  given  the 
authority — 

And  to  accept  voluntary  and  uncompen- 
sated services,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (31  U.S.C.  665(b)). 

What  Is  that  section  of  the  code  from 
which  the  committee  substitute  seeks  to 
exempt  the  EEOC?  The  present  law, 
going  back  to  the  year  1870,  in  the  sec- 
tion cited: 

No  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
shall  accept  voluntary  service  for  the  United 
States  or  employ  personnel  service  In  excess 
of  that  authorized  by  law,  except  In  cases  of 
emergency  Involving  the  safety  of  human 
life  or  the  protection  of  property. 

I  was  not  on  the  committee  which 
brought  forth  this  substitute,  but  I  have 
read  some  of  the  hearings,  and  I  did  not 
come  across  any  testimony  in  the  hear- 
ings. I  am  not  saying  that  some  testimony 
was  not  there  that  I  did  not  see,  but  I 
would  invite  the  manager  of  the  bill  to 
cite  to  me  those  pages.  I  do  not  see  one 
single  bit  of  testimony  in  favor  of  this 
language  that  seeks  to  give  the  Com- 
mission the  authority  to  accept  volun- 
tary and  uncompensated  service  from 
individuals. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  language? 
Why  should  the  EEOC  come  out  from 
under  the  law  that  applies  to  every  other 
Federal  agency  in  the  country?  So  far  as 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  knows, 
no  agency,  no  branch  of  the  Government, 
is  authorized  to  call  in  hordes  of  individ- 
uals off  the  streets  and,  in  effect,  to  ac- 
cept their  services  and  give  them  the 
power,  the  authority,  and  the  indicia  of 
office  as  Federal  employees.  Obviously, 
there  would  be  no  volunteei-s  imless  the 
persons  volimteering  were  biased  or  prej- 
udiced or  had  seme  ax  to  grind.  Why 
would  they  come  forward  and  voliuiteer 
to  work  for  the  EEOC  ?  There  is  no  rea- 
son in  the  world,  except  that  they  would 
have  an  ax  to  grinc'..  They  would  have 
a  prejudice  or  a  bias,  or  else  they  would 
not  offer  their  services.  They  would  not 


offer  their  services  to  any  other  brajich 
of  the  Government,  so  far  as  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  concerned. 

Furthermore,  Congress  is  supposed  to 
have  the  power  to  circumscribe  or  to  lim- 
it the  power,  the  authority,  and  the  scope 
of  the  work  of  any  agency  of  Govern- 
ment by  controlling  the  amount  of  money 
appropriated  to  that  department  or 
agency.  But  in  this  instance  the  EEOC 
would  have  the  authority,  imless  this 
amendment  shall  be  adopted,  to  accept 
the  voluntary  and  uncompensated  serv- 
ices of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people — 
people  with  prejudices,  people  with 
biases,  people  subsidized  by  interested 
organizations,  people  subsidized  by  foun- 
dations which  have  an  interest  in  carry- 
ing on  this  work. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  EEOC  might 
have  1,000,  2,000,  3,000,  or  4,000  Federal 
employees  on  the  payroll,  but  there 
would  be  nothing  whatsoever,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this  amendment,  to  prevent  the 
EEOC  from  availing  itself  of  the  services 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  individuals  who 
would  be  sent  out  over  the  coimtry  Uke  a 
swarm  of  locusts  to  harass  business  and 
industry — small  business,  persons  em- 
ploying as  few  as  eight  people. 

So  since  the  year  1870,  according  to 
the  footnote  to  this  section,  this  provision 
of  law  has  appUed  to  the  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government — that  they  shall  not 
have  the  authority  to  reach  out  and 
get  voluntary  employees,  uncompensated 
employees,  and  put  them  to  work. 

Does  that  make  sense,  Mr.  President? 
Is  it  not  necessary  for  a  Federal  employee 
to  pass  a  civil  service  examination?  Is 
it  not  necessary  that  some  check  be  made 
as  to  his  reputation,  his  loyalty  to  the 
Government,  his  educational  quaUflca- 
tions,  his  personality,  his  fitness  for  Gov- 
ernment employment? 

But,  imder  this  committee  substitute, 
Mr.  President,  which  we  are  seeking  to 
change  by  this  amendment,  no  check 
need  be  made,  and  the  Agency  could  be- 
come a  colossus,  a  Frankenstein,  or 
volunteer  and  uncompensated  employees, 
uncompensated  so  far  as  the  Govern- 
ment is  concerned. 

Who  would  be  paying  these  imcompen- 
sated  employees  and  volimteer  em- 
ployees? Not  the  Federal  Government, 
but  someone  having  an  interest  in  seeking 
harassment  of  business  and  industry  and 
of  employees  and  employers. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  amendment  seeks 
to  do  is  to  take  out  the  language  that  has 
been  added  by  the  committee.  I  showed 
this  language  to  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  just  the  other  day. 
He  said: 

I  was  on  that  committee  and  heard  the 
hearings.  I  did  not  know  we  had  a  section 
like  that  in  the  bill. 

A  very  learned  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, a  very  able  Member  of  the  Senate, 
said: 

I  had  no  Idea  si:ch  a  section  was  in  the 
bill. 

I  hope  the  manager  of  the  bill  will  ac- 
cept the  amei«ment;  that  he  will  not 
insist  on  taking  out  the  provisions  of  law 
wh'ch  prohibit  the  use  of  uncompensated 
and  voluntary  employees  with  respect  to 
this  one  Agency  of  Government. 


Why  should  it  stand  on  any  basis 
liigher  than  the  Justice  Department?  Do 
they  accept  volunteer  employment?  Can 
any  zealous  person  come  to  the  Justice 
Department  and  say,  "I  am  interested  in 
this  activity  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  I  want  to  go  out  as  a  volunteer  work- 
er for  the  Government"?  What  would  be 
the  liability  of  the  Government  for  the 
acts  of  such  employees?  Who  would  be 
responsible  for  what  they  did?  Would  the 
Government  be  liable  or  responsible  for 
the  act  of  such  employees?  What  would 
it  be? 

There  must  be  some  reason — and  I 
think  we  have  suggested  some  of  them. — 
why  for  100  years  there  has  been  a  pro- 
hibition against  the  use  of  volunteer  and 
uncompensated  employees  by  any  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  would  take  the  EEOC 
out  from  under  this  very  fine  safeguard 
against  such  a  practice. 

I  would  be  interested  in  learning  from 
the  manager  of  the  bill  why  thi.s  section 
was  put  in.  Is  not  the  EEOC  going 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  appropriations 
made  by  the  Congress?  Is  it  not  going  to 
be  satisfied  to  limit  its  activity  to  the 
scof>e  envisioned  by  the  Congress  in  set- 
ting the  appropriation?  The  machinery 
set  up  in  the  committee  substitute  would 
give  the  EEOC  the  authority  to  enlarge 
this  department,  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  its  activities,  50  percent.  100  percent. 
200  percent — any  amount  of  enlargement 
that  it  would  care  to  have — through  the 
use  of  volunteer  employees,  compen^^ated 
by  someone  else,  because  you  can  rest 
assured  that  they  are  going  to  be  com- 
pensated. They  are  not  going  to  work  for 
nothing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  like  me  to  reply  to  the 
question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Why  is  this  necessary 
and  whether  there  is  enough  money  to 
hire  the  personnel  needed?  Was  that  the 
question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  I  asked  the  Senator  to 
respond  to  my  Inquiry  as  to  why  the 
committee  put  in  the  provision  giving  the 
EEOC  the  authority  to  use  volimteer  or 
uncompensated  employees  when  no  other 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
that  authority  and  when  there  is  an  ex- 
press provision  in  the  code  prohibiting 
the  use  of  such  employees. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
that  Is  accurate  as  to  any  other  agency. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  There  is  a  law  on  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  know,  but  there  are 
exceptions  made  for  other  agencies.  My 
understanding  is  that  title  vn,  when 
enacted  in  1964,  said  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  have  power  to  cooperate  with, 
and  with  their  consent  utilize,  regional. 
State,  local,  and  other  agencies,  both 
public  and  private,  and  individuals.  Un- 
der this  provision,  individuals  were  used 
who  were  volunteers.  Some  question  was 
raised  and,  in  order  to  insure  that  volun- 
teers could  be  used  in  limited  circum- 
stances, this  provision  was  put  in  the  bill, 
as  we  had  it  2  years  ago.  It  was  preserved 
in  this  bill.  It  was  in  the  bill  that  we 
voted  on  and  which  passed  the  Senate 
2  years  ago. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  the  Senator  saying  this 
is  not  new  language? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  was  In  the  bill  as 
Introduced. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  committee  report 
shows  otherwise.  Senator.  It  is  in  italics, 
which  indicates  that  it  was  inserted 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  While  this  is  being 
walked  over  to  the  Senator.  I  would  say 
that  the  following  is  the  situation:  This 
could  be  called  the  Johnny  Cash  amend- 
ment in  the  bill.  This  provides  that  a 
Johnny  Cash  or  a  Bill  Cosby  who  wants 
to  use  his  talent  to  deal  with  the  idea  of 
equal  opportunity  in  a  song,  or  prose,  or 
poetry,  can  do  so  however  he  wants  to: 
"You  fellows  have  an  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  and.  if  you  are 
being  denied,  that  Commission  is  there 
on  your  side."  That  is  what  it  is. 

That  is  what  it  is.  It  is  the  Bill  Cosby 
provision  of  the  EEOC  bill  that  is  before 
us. 

Mr,  ALLEN.  Well.  now.  if  the  Senator 
would  allow  me  to  engage  in  a  little  col- 
loquy with  him  on  this  point,  was  there 
any  testimony  before  the  committee  as 
to  the  desirability  of  putting  this  section 
or  this  language  in?  If  so.  I  would  like 
him  to  cite  it  to  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  was  formalized  in  the  hearing,  but 
certainly  the  information  reached  us 
that  a  question  had  been  raised  about 
the  procedure  being  used  by  the  Commis- 
sion, and  to  clarify  it  so  there  would  be 
no  mistaking  the  authority,  this  lan- 
guage had  been  put  in.  and  it  was  put 
m  when  we  drafted  the  bill.  yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So  the  committee  decided, 
then,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
them  out  from  under  the  provisions  of 
the  code  forbidding  that  practice,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  To  make  it  clear  that 
volunteers  could  participate,  yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Who  pays  these  volun- 
teers? Would  the  Senator  enlighten  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  on  that 
question?  Do  they  have  any  volunteers 
from  industry  or  business? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  cannot  answer  that. 
I  would  hope  so.  I  would  imagine  that 
there  are  people  from  the  ministry, 
from  business,  from  entertainment,  and 
just  people  who  might 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Who  think  that  discrimi- 
nation exists  throughout  the  country, 
and  they  want  to  cure  that  evil? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  As  I  understand  it. 
those  who  have  been  used  have  been 
helpful  in  publicizing  the  fact  that  this 
country  has  an  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Who  pays  those  indi- 
viduals? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  it.  This  is  to 
be  noncompensated.  These  are  volun- 
teers. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  understand,  but  most  of 
them  have  to  eat.  I  suppose.  Who  pavs 
them? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Well.  now.  there  are 
as  I  understand  it.  100  of  the  major  com- 
panies, business  organizations,  which 
have  been  combined  in  the  plans  for 
progress  organization,  have  volunteered 
their  people,  their  names,  themselves. 
Who  pavs  them  for  this  work?  Nobody. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  to  go  out  and 
check  other  Industries  and  businesses  is 
it? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  No.  it  is  not  investi- 
gation. It  is  to  publicize  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  an  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  There  is  nothing  in  here 
that  would  prevent  them  from  doing 
some  investigating,  is  there? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  to  prevent  them  from  doing  anything 
the  Commission  wanted  them  to  do,  in- 
cluding investigation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Well,  there  is  nothing 
in  there  because  it  is  so  wholly  unlikely. 
There  are  many  things  that  are  not  in 
here  that  are  obviously  not  needed. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  the  Senator  feel 
that  there  would  be  a  chance  that, 
through  the  use  of  volunteer  uncompen- 
sated-by-the-Commission  emplovees,  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  Commission  to 
double  its  size  without  coming  to  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  No.  j 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Why  not? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Because  it  would  Vio- 
late every  reason  known  to  man,  that  is 
why. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  said  100  in- 
dustries were  turning  their  employees 
loose.  How  many  from  each  industry? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  As  I  have  seen  it  work, 
a  vice  president  may  be  assigned  to  this 
worthy,  worthy  activity,  without  major 
staff,  but  he.  with  his  commitment  and 
with  the  backing  of  his  company,  will 
come  to  the  activity  and  publicize  its 
support  of  the  work  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  How  many  employees  does 
the  EEOC  have  now,  does  the  Senator 
know? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  At  this  point? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  last  figure  that 
reached  me  was  just  over  1,000  em- 
ployees 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  how  many  does  the 
Senator  feel  it  would  take  to  carry  on  the 
expanded  work,  the  expanded  scope  of 
the  Commission,  if  this  bill  passes  as 
itnowstnnds? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Well,  we  have  a  judg- 
ment on  that  out  of  the  hearings — and  I 
believe  it  is  stated  in  the  committee  re- 
port. Page  32  shows  the  estimate  of  costs, 
and  that  could  be.  mth  the  employees  we 
have  nov/.  the  increase  could  be,  roughly 
estimated,  it  would  be  an  increase  over 
the  years  projected — 1972.  197.3.  1974. 
1975,  1976 — it  would  be  nn  increase,  over 
the  next  4  years,  doubling  the  number 
of  employees.  With  the  1,000  now,  it 
would  be  2.000  then.  That  is  an  estimate. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  would  not  feel 
it  would  be  possible  for  the  Commission 
to  utilize  another  2.000  from  the  ranks 
of  volunteer  and  uncompensated 
employees? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Well.  I  do  not  know 
where— I  think  it  is  most  unreasonable 
to  assume  that  there  is  any  possibility 
of  that.  In  fact,  it  is  just  plain  unreason- 
able to  think  in  those  terms. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Could  the  Senator  say  how 
many  volunteer  employees  the  Commis- 
sion is  using  now,  without  the  sanction 
of  this  section? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Well,  the  major— the 
area  of  greatest  impact  is  one  man  and 
his  talents:  The  entertainer.  Bill  Cosby. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  I  understood  the  Senator 
to  say  there  were  100  industries. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  One  himdred  busi- 
nesses have  been  associated,  and  I  think 
it  is  high-level  executives ;  I  have  already 
estimated  that  at  100. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  One  hundred  businesses, 
but  how  many  from  each  business? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  on  a  part-time 
basis.  I  would  say.  on  a  strictly  part-time 
basis,  as  I  have  observed  it.  for  every  vice 
president  of  a  regional  telephone  com- 
pany, there  may  be  three  people  working 
with  him,  and  it  is  obviously  not  full 
time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  would  be  about  300. 
then?  Three  for  each  one  of  the 
businesses  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  it  were  100,  and 
they  each  had  a  total  of  three,  that  would 
add  up  to  300. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Under  the  present  law, 
though,  they  are  not  taken  out  from  un- 
der this  section  of  the  United  States 
Code,  are  they? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  No. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  Now.  if  it  is  300  with- 
out any  sanction  of  law,  then,  without 
any  bill  taking  them  out  from  under  the 
code  section,  there  would  be  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  voluntary  employees  that 
they  could  use.  Is  that  correct,  there 
would  be  no  limit? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Well,  there  is  not  any 
limit  in  the  bill  as  it  applies  itself,  no. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  What  would  these  peo- 
ple be?  Would  they  be  Federal  employees, 
or  what  would  their  status  be? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  What  would  the  status 
of  these  volmitary  persons  be?  Would 
they  be  Federal  employees? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  No. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  They  would  not  be  Fed- 
eral employees? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  the  president  of 
United  States  Steel  wanted  to  voluntarily 
make  an  announcement  of  his  associa- 
tion or  his  company's  association  with 
the  objectives  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  that  would  be 
permitted  under  this  act. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  Well,  now,  if  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence wanted  to  furnish  the  EEOC  with 
200  or  300  volunteer  employees  to  go 
out  over  the  country  working  on  this 
project- 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Which  project? 

Mr.  ALLEN  (continuing) .  They  could 
be  accepted,  could  they  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Well,  what  is  the 
project?  Which  project? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  the  matter  of  bring- 
ing equal  economic  opportunities  to  the 
people  in  the  country.  That  is  what  the 
bill  is  for,  is  it  not?  That  is  what  I  under- 
stood. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  publicize  and 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
would  do.  They  could  investigate  if  they 
wanted  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  No,  no.  no.  these  are 
not  investigators  by  any  means. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Where  does  the  bill  say 
that? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  These  are  not  em- 
ployees. The  law  provides  for  the  employ- 
ment of  people,  and  the  employment  of 
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people  for  all  of  the  procedures  of  this 
Commission.  Volunteers  are  not  to  go 
to  court  or  to  investigate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Where  does  the  bill  say 
that?  The  bill  does  not  say  that.  They 
want  to  get  10  attorneys  in  the  general 
counsel's  office. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  is  in  the  report,  and 
that  does  not  have  the  force  of  law. 
I  would  be  happy  if  the  Senator  would 
want  to  offer  another  amendment  to 
further  define  the  volunteer. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  I  would  rather  elim- 
inate the  entire  section. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjourrmient  imtil  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2515),  a  bill 
to  further  promote  equal  employment  op- 
portunities for  American  workers. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  repugnant  to  the  first 
principle  of  sound  government  to  allow 
volunteers  to  exercise  governmental 
power.  The  provision  which  the  amend- 
ment— which  has  been  ably  discussed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama— seeks  to  strike  is  foimd  on  the 
last  three  lines  of  page  59,  lines  23,  24 
and  25,  and  the  first  two  lines  of  page 
60.  This  provides  that  the  Commission 
can  accept  voluntary  and  uncompen- 
sated services  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3649(b)  of  the  revised 
statutes. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  it  Is  ex- 
tremely unwise  for  a  commission,  which 
Is  charged  with  the  performance  of  a 
judicial  function  and  which  exercises 


the  power  of  judges,  to  have  the  assist- 
ance of  volunteers  who  are  so  biased  in 
favor  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law  that 
they  are  willing  to  work  for  nothing, 
provided  they  are  allowed  to  exercise 
governmental  functions  and  assist  a 
commission  that  is  supposed  to  sit  as 
an  impartial  judge  of  a  cause. 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
should  be  adopted  and  that  the  Com- 
mission should  not  be  accepting  the  serv- 
ices of  biased  people  whose  bias  prompts 
them  to  volunteer  their  services.  I  think 
it  is  essentially  incompatible  with  sound 
government  for  nongovernmental  offi- 
cials to  be  performing  a  goverrunental 
function.  This  provision  should  be 
stricken  from  the  bill.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senators  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible  and  Mr.  Cannon), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land), the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  , 
the  Senators  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore  and  Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney), 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
nuson). If  present,  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  would 
vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore).  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Al- 
lott  £md  Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

(No.  13  Leg.] 
YEAS— 26 


NAYS— 53 


AUen 

Fannin 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Fulbrtght 

Smith 

Bentsen 

Gambrell 

Sparkman 

Brock 

Grlffln 

Spong 

Byrd,  Va. 

Gumey 

Stennls 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hansen 

Talmadge 

Chiles 

Hollings 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Tower 

Ervln 

Long 

Aiken 

Harris 

Moss 

Baker 

Hart 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Beau 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Hruska 

Percy 

Boggs 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Rlbicoff 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Roth 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Saxbe 

Church 

Mansfield 

Schwelker 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Scott 

Cotton 

McGee 

Stafford 

Cranston 

McGovern 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Dole 

Metcalf 

Taft 

Eagleton 

Miller 

Welcker 

Fong 

Mondale 

Williams 

Gravel 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING— 21 

Allott 

Eastland 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

Muskie 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Buckley 

Jackson 

Pell 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Tunney 

Djmlnlck 

Mathias 

Young 

So  Mr.  Allen's  amendment  (No.  819) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
rconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen  ) .  Mr.  President,  the  question 
now  occurs  on  amendment  No.  597,  as 
modified. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes 
today.  There  will  be  rollcall  votes  tomor- 
row. May  I  ask  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  whether  it  will  be  agreeable  with 
him  and  with  others  concerned — Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "Hiere 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate  so  that  we 
can  imderstand  the  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  pending  amendment,  offered 
earlier  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin), 
was  temporarily  laid  aside.  May  I  inquire 
whether  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill  would  be  willing 
to  dispense  with  any  further  action  with 
respect  to  the  bill  today  and  proceed 
with  the  resumption  of  morning  busi- 
ness? 

The  amendment  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  continue  in 
its  temporarily  laid-aside  status  and 
would  be  the  pending  question  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  satisfactory. 


RESUMPTION  OF  ROUTINL 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
there  now  be  a  resumption  of  morning 
business,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OP  S. 
2909,  THE  NATIONAL  BLOOD 
BANK    ACT    OF    1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  star  print  of  S.  2909, 
the  National  Blood  Bank  Act  of  1972,  be 
authorized,  five  lines  having  been  omitted 
at  the  end  of  the  bill  when  it  was  printed. 
The  star  print  would  include  the  missing 
lines. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS  AND  FOR 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  TO  BE 
LAID  BEFORE  SENATE  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after 
the  two  leaders  have  been  recognized  on 
tomorrow  under  the  standing  order, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  period  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  NXXONS   SPEECH   ON 
THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  speak  briefly  about  the  President's 
statement  last  night  regarding  Vietnam. 
As  I  listened  to  the  President,  my  first 
thoughts  were  that  he  had  made  a  fine, 
fair  offer  of  peace  to  the  other  side. 

But  I  asked  myself  afterward.  Why 
had  the  other  side  rejected  this  offer? 
I  concluded  that  what  had  been  offered 
by  the  President  was  totally  unrealistic; 
that  it  V  as  not  a  plan  for  peace  we  can 
expect  the  other  side  to  accept.  A  peace 
plan  to  be  realistic  and  workable,  must 
be  accepted  by  both  sides.  Otherwise  it  is 
no  peace  plan. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  "Catch 
22"  in  the  President's  eight-point  pro- 
gram that  makes  it  unacceptable  to  the 
other  side.  That  catch  is  the  call  for  a 
total  cease-fire  throughout  all  of  Indo- 
china. Such  a  cease-fire  may  .seem  fair 
and  reasonable  from  the  American  point 
of  view.  But  I  can  see  why  it  is  looked 
upon  by  the  other  side  as  totally  un- 
acceptable. 

A  general  cease-fire  in  effect  asks  them 
to  quit,  and  to  quit  on  our  terms.  It  asks 
them  to  give  up  the  civil  war  they  have 
been  waging  for  years  against  the  South 
Vietnam  Government.  It  asks  them  to 
abandon  what  they  think  they  will  be 
able  to  achieve  through  that  civil  war. 
We  are  being  unrealistic  to  think  they 
will  agree. 

We  are  being  unrealistic  to  expect 
them  to  settle  for  an  election  under 
which  President  1  .lieu  would  resign  only 
1  month  before  the  voting.  The  same 
Mr.  Thieu  who  has  proved  himself  an 
expert  in  rigging  elections  in  that  non- 
democracy. 

The  President  said  the  other  side 
wants  us  to  agree  to  overthrow  the  South 


Vietnamese  Government.  Of  course,  we 
cannot  participate  in  any  such  activity. 
But  I  wonder  if  that  is  really  what  the 
North  Vietnamese  meant.  I  wonder  if 
they  are  not  simply  saying  that  they  will 
not  relinquish  what  they  believe  to  be 
their  opp>ortunity  to  overthrow  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  themselves,  and 
that  they  will  not  accept  a  proposal  un- 
der which  they  would  have  to  give  up 
that  opportunity. 

It  seems  imrealistic  of  the  President, 
who  speaks  so  often  of  the  need  for  bar- 
gaining chips  so  as  to  deal  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength,  to  seek  now  to  deal  from 
a  position  of  relative  weakness. 

Withdrawal  proposals  made  when  we 
had  half  a  million  troops  engaged  in 
combat  on  the  ground  might  perhaps 
have  been  listened  to  maybe.  But  I  think 
the  other  side  will  be  unlikely  to  listen 
now  that  we  speak  from  a  position  of 
weakness,  when  our  troops  are  down 
close  to  the  150,000  mark  or  slightly  be- 
low, when  the  President  is  committed  to 
going  down  to  60,000  by  the  middle  of  this 
year,  and  when  he  says  he  will  continue 
to  reduce  that  strength  if  and  when 
Vietnamization  works  effectively.  This  is 
an  odd  time  for  us  to  be  insistinp;  on  a 
complicated  eight-point  program  before 
we  will  agree  to  get  out  of  the  fighting 
completely. 

As  to  timing,  I  do  not  agree  with  those 
who  allege  the  President  made  his  offer 
at  this  time  for  political  reasons.  But  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  really  a  plan  for 
peace;  I  fear  it  is  a  preparation  for  more 
war.  I  fear  the  President  is  preparing 
Americans  for  a  possible  escalation  in 
the  fic^hting  and  he  wants  to  show  that 
he  has  made  what  many  people  will  take 
to  be  a  fair  offer  to  stop  the  fighting  be- 
fore the  escalation  starts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  3 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  California 
have  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  much  additional  time  does 
the  Senator  from  California  seek? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Three  more  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  my  3  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  There  are  signs  in 
Vietnam  that  the  other  side  is  infiltrat- 
ing heavily;  that  they  are  readying  new 
stages  of  an  offensive,  perhaps  a  new 
Tet  offensive.  The  capacity  of  the  other 
side  to  hit  the  South  Vietnamese  hard 
increases  as  our  capacity  to  defend  our 
d^A•^ndling  forces  in  Vietnam  decreases.  I 
fear  that  our  men  there  are  highly  vul- 
nerable. They  are  more  and  more  de- 
pendent on  the  South  Vietnamese  for 
protection,  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  not  shown  much  capacity  for  de- 
fending themselves,  let  alone  the  Amer- 
ican forces. 

Bombing  has  not  proved  effective  in 
any  significant  way  in  reducing  the  scale 
of  the  enemy's  offensive  ability. 

It  is  quite  possible  there  will  be  a 
major  offensive  that  will  confront  los 
with  rising  American  casualties.  The 
President  assured  us  last  night  that  if 
the  other  side  does  move  against  us  in 
force,  he  will  retaliate  with  all  the  power 
available  to  him.  That  may  mean  a  major 


escalation  of  the  fighting;  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  President's  decision  to 
reveal  his  "secret"  plan  at  this  time  was 
designed  to  make  renewed  fighting  more 
acceptable  if  and  when  it  comes.  I  hope 
it  will  not  come;  but  I  fear  it  may  come. 
Since  what  the  President  has  offered 
is  unacceptable  to  the  other  side,  it  is  not 
going  to  end  the  war.  A  rise  in  American 
casualties  by  an  escalation  of  the  con- 
flict is  not  going  to  reduce  the  issue  of 
Vietnam  in  America.  Vietnam  will  per- 
haps  be  a  bigger  issue  than  it  has  been 
for  some  time,  and  it  may  once  more 
seriously  divide  the  American  people  and 
create  still  deeper  problems  for  our 
country. 

V/hat  the  President  has  offered  is  not 
at  all  v.-hat  the  people  expected.  They 
expected  a  simple,  one-point  plan,  a  plan 
to  enable  us  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  totally. 
What  we  got  was  an  eighc-point  plan 
with  a  "Catch  22."  A  one-point  plan 
would  provide  that  we  would  withdraw 
all  our  forces  from  Vietnam,  with  the 
single  condition  that  our  prisoners  of 
war  must  be  released  as  wc  withdraw. 
But  such  a  simple,  one-point  plan  has 
not  been  offered. 

The  plan  offered  to  the  Vietnamese 
will  not.  in  my  opinion,  lead  to  the  end  of 
the  conflict.  It  will  not  lead  to  the  release 
of  the  POW's.  They  will  continue  to  lan- 
guish in  prison.  The  President  has  set  a 
new  condition  for  their  release.  We  will 
not  simply  withdraw  our  troops  in  ex- 
change for  a  simultaneous  release  of 
POW's.  We  now  also  insist  on  the  North 
Vietnamese  first  agreeing  to  a  general 
cease-fire.  Not  only  will  the  POW's  now 
imprisoned  continue  to  languish  as  a  re- 
sult, but  there  may  be  new  POW's  when 
more  of  our  planes  are  shot  down  and 
more  crews  are  captured.  I  understand 
there  already  has  been  a  slight  increase 
in  the  number  of  POW's  in  recent  weeks. 

It  is  an  unhappy  picture  I  fear  we  face 
in  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  3  minutes  have  expired 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  very 
disappointing  to  hear  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  speak  against  a  cease-fire 
in  Southeast  Asia.  I  am  shocked.  It  is  dis- 
appointing and  shocking  to  hear  a  Sena- 
tor of  the  United  States  reject  the  very 
fair  and  generous  peace  proposal  ad- 
vanced by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  proposal  which  even  Hanoi  has 
not  rejected.  It  is  true  that  Hanoi  has  not 
responded  to  this  proposal  for  some  2 
months,  but  I  never  thought  we  would 
hear  it  rejected  in  our  own  country  and 
before  the  North  Vietnamese  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  respond. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  Americans  ought  to  give  this  Presi- 
dent— indeed,  any  President,  in  these 
circumstances — their  support  for  such  a 
fair  and  generous  proposal.  At  least,  they 
could  support  him  with  their  silence  for 
a  while,  so  that  the  President  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  try  to  negotiate  a  set- 
tlement which  will  get  our  prisoners  of 
war  back.  I  regret  to  have  to  say  that. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  not 
even  to  have  acknowledged  the  remarks 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  California. 
But  I  observed  that  he  had  already  held 
a  news  conference,  which  was  reported 
on  the  news  ticker  before  he  spoke  in  the 
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Senate.  According  to  the  news  report,  he 
charged  the  President  with  really  not 
seeking  peace  at  all,  but  preparing  the 
coimtry  for  an  escalation  of  the  war. 
That  is  an  incredible  statement.  I  regret 
that  the  Senator  from  California  made 
such  a  statement. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  should  like  simply 
to  say 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  H  I  have  the  floor,  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  listened 
with  interest  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  California  last  night  after  the 
President  spoke.  I  was  encouraged  by 
what  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Michigan  had  to  say  just  now.  At 
least,  there  was  some  hope  last  night 
that  the  Senator  from  California  would 
join  other  Members  of  this  body  from 
both  parties,  in  supporting  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

I  share  the  views  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan.  I 
think  now  is  the  time  that  we  should 
serve  notice  on  Hanoi  that  this  country 
is  united. 

I  missed  a  portion  of  the  remarks  of 
the  jimior  Senator  from  California,  but 
I  ask  permission  at  tliis  time  to  include 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  tonight's  Washington 
Evening  Star.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Sentor  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  May  I  be  recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks  an  editorial  from  tonight's 
Waslungton  Evening  Star  entitled  "Nix- 
on's Peace  Plan." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

( See  exhibit  1 . ) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  liave  had 
serious  debates  in  this  body  over  the  past 
few  years  during  wliich  those  of  us  who 
have  different  views  and  different  con- 
victions Imve  expressed  ourselves.  I  know 
of  no  Senator  in  this  body  who  wants  this 
war  to  continue  1  more  day.  Certainly 
this  President  does  not,  nor  did  his  pred- 
ecessors, who,  for  all  their  commendable 
intentions  involved  us  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  imderstand  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia said  that  the  President  is  dealing 
from  a  position  of  weakness.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia may  have  said  were  the  alterna- 
tives to  the  President's  course.  I  suppose 
there  are  a  couple — first,  to  turn  tail  and 
evacuate  our  troops  from  South  Vietnam, 
and  second,  to  have  an  escalation  of  the 
war  in  order  to  have  a  military  stand- 
off or  a  military  victory. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  knows  that 
President  Nixon  still  has  the  door  open 
for  negotiations.  The  President  is  willing 
to  continue  his  talks  with  the  representa- 
tives of  North  Vietnam. 

As  of  May  1.  87  percent  of  the  number 
of  troops  involved  in  Vietnam  on  Janu- 
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ary  1,  1969,  when  this  President  assumed 
ofBce.  wUl  have  been  withdrawn.  The 
cost  of  the  war  has  been  cut  by  half. 
Casualties  have  been  cut  down  to  fewer 
than  10  per  week.  That  is  still  too  many, 
but  there  is  nothing  that  indicates  our 
President  is  not  pursuing  every  avenue  to 
attain  peace. 

We  could  review  statements  that  have 
been  made  about  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  first,  that  the  President 
was  inflexible,  second,  that  the  President 
was  doing  notlung  to  protect  our  pris- 
oners of  war  and  Americans  missing  in 
action;  but  I  think  those  who  made  those 
statements  may  want  them  expunged 
from  the  record,  because  the  President's 
efforts  can  be  docimiented.  Dr.  Kissinger, 
as  everyone  knows  now,  has  made  13 
trips  to  Paris  to  attend  13  secret  sessions 
with  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam. 

I  would  hope  we  would  all  abide  by  the 
concern  tliat  has  been  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  that  tliis  is  not 
the  time  for  partisanship.  This  is  the 
time  for  statesmanship.  I  believe  the 
President  demonstrated  that  statesman- 
ship last  evening.  This  is  the  time  to  re- 
move the  issue  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  missing  in  action  from  the  polit- 
ical arena.  No  service  can  be  performed 
for  those  men  or  for  their  families  by 
making  politics  out  of  their  unfortunate 
plight.  The  President  has  gone,  not  1 
mile,  but  many,  many  extra  miles,  in  the 
pursuit  of  peace. 

I  regret  that  I  missed  what  the  Senator 
from  California  had  as  an  alternative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  I  may  proceed  for 
an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  leadership  has  been  objecting 
to  all  requests  for  extensions  of  time 
during  the  transaction  of  morning  busi- 
ness. 

May  I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
time,  because  of  the  subject  that  has 
arisen,  that  statements  be  limited  during 
this  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Exhibit  1 
Nixon's  Peace  Plan 

We  don't  know  If  it  will  succeed  In  pulling 
the  rug  out  from  under  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field or  other  opponente  of  the  administra- 
tion's Vietnam  policies.  We  don't  know  If  It 
wlU  end  the  war.  But  It  wUl  take  a  very 
determined  crttlc  to  find  much  fault  with 
the  Vietnam  ijeace  plan  unfolded  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  the  nation  last  night. 

Part  of  the  revelation  was  past  history.  Mr. 
Nixon's  effort  to  try  the  road  of  secret  diplo- 
macy, dating  back  to  August  1969,  and  the 
12  subsequent  trips  to  Paris  of  Presidential 
Security  Adviser  Henry  Kissinger,  unan- 
nounced and  Incredibly  unreported,  adds  a 
new  dimension  to  the  Byzantine  diplomacy 
which  seems  to  be  the  hallmark  of  this  ad- 
ministration. There  will  be  some,  no  doubt, 
who  will  deplore  the  secrecy  of  these  inltla- 
tivea.  But  In  view  of  the  offers  made — and 
rejected  by  the  Communist  side  In  the  course 
of  these  negotiations — there  should  also  be 
a  considerable  amount  of  csrow-eatlng  among 
thoee  who  have  accused  the  administration 


of  obduracy  In  trying  t»  find  an  honorable 
solution  to  the  war. 

Very  certainly,  the  terms  which  Mr.  Nixon 
Is  now  offering  In  public  must  be  supported 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can pec^le.  For  those  who  have  urged  him 
to  set  a  "date  certain"  for  a  complete  Ameri- 
can withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  he  has  com- 
piled. The  date  will  be  six  months  from  the 
time  that  an  agreement  In  principle  la 
reached  on  the  release  of  Amerlctm  prisoners 
of  war  held  In  Hanoi  and  on  a  mllitajy  cease- 
fire throughout  Indochina.  If  agreement  can 
be  reached  on  these  military  provisions,  all 
American  participation  in  the  war  can  come 
to  an  end,  including  air  support  for  the  de- 
fending South  Vietnamese  army  and  the 
forces  of  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

The  political  elements  of  the  President's 
offer  are  no  less  persuasive.  An  agreement  to 
hold  new  elections  throughout  South  Viet- 
nam under  International  supervision,  with 
President  Thieu  and  Vice  President  Huong 
resigning  a  month  beforehand,  offer  a  solid 
basis  for  a  political  settlement  of  the  con- 
flict. With  National  Liberation  Front  forces 
guaranteed  participation,  only  those,  as  Mr. 
Nixon  put  It,  who  cannot  differentiate  be- 
tween a  settlement  and  a  surrender  can 
reasonably  object.  And  similarly,  the  Ameri- 
can offer  to  undertake  a  major  program  of 
reconstruction  In  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam  on  the  termination  of  the  hostili- 
ties is  a  positive  and  promising  move. 

However,  the  President's  objective  in  mak- 
ing his  announcement  last  night  was  not 
limited  to  silencing  his  opponents  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  quite  simply  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war  under  conditions  that  would 
fulfill  our  obligations  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  our  own  war  dead  and  most  reason- 
able people  everywhere.  It  was  aimed  also  at 
obtaining  release  of  our  war  prisoners,  with- 
out which  a  complete  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can forces  from  South  Vietnam  would  be  an 
unpardonable  act  of  abandonment. 

The  results,  unfortunately,  do  not  depend 
on  reasonable  people.  They  depend  rather 
on  leaders  who  have  known  for  months  the 
general  terms  on  which  they  could  get  an 
end  to  the  killings  and  a  return  of  peace  In 
Indochina.  It  Is  still  very  uncertain  whether 
these  terms  are  acceptable  to  them  or  wheth- 
er the  force  of  world  opinion  can  induce  them 
to  modify  their  ambitions  for  military  vic- 
tory. The  response  may  be  bitterly  disap- 
pointing, but  at  least  from  now  on  it  should 
be  clear  to  everyone  who  is  responsible  for 
continuing  the  war. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  F»resident,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Junior  Senator 
from  California  at  this  time  to  have  him 
explain  to  me  what  he  proposes  we  do  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr,  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  But 
since  he  had  not  heard  what  I  said  in 
full,  and  since  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  did  not  exactly  understand 
what  I  said,  I  will  seek  to  clarify  two  or 
three  points. 

First,  I  have  not  attacked  a  cease-fire 
proposal.  I  would  like  to  see  a  cease-flre 
adopted.  If  the  cease-flre  could  be 
adopted  as  the  President  has  proposed,  I 
would  be  delighted,  as  would  all  Ameri- 
cans and  all  people  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
simply  stated  as  my  opinion  said  my 
analysis  that  the  other  side,  which  had 
ignored  a  cease-flre  offer  thus  far,  would 
reject  it.  Therefore,  because  they  would 
reject  it,  our  insisting  on  a  cease-flre 
would  not  lead  to  an  end  to  the  war.  I 
was  simply  making  a  realistic  appraisal 
of  what  I  believe  to  be  an  unrealistic 
proposal. 
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Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  would  agree  that  it 
would  be  more  likely  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  will  reject  it  if  there  are 
voices  in  the  leadership  level  in  our  own 
country  that  say  they  should  reject  it  or 
that  they  will  reject  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  cease-fire  pro- 
posal, like  much  else  and  probably  all 
that  the  President  now  proposes,  is  not 
new.  Those  proposals  have  been  made  be- 
fore. They  have  been  either  Ignored  or 
rejected.  Anybody  who  would  analyze  the 
situation  would  see  plainly  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  will  accept  these  proposals 
imder  the  conditions  prevailing  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  respond.  I  think  it 
is  clear  that  those  who  talk  about  releas- 
ing the  prisoners  are  unrealistic 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Why? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Because  their  release  has 
been   rejected  by   the  other  side.   The 
President  was  very  effective  last  evening 
in  pointing  out  that  what  they  are  inter- 
ested in  is  the  overthrow  of  the  Saigon 
government,  directly  or  indirectly.  I  do 
not  believe  the  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia would  sugge.st  that  we  should  co- 
operate in  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  That  is  what  they  want.  That 
is  what  many  of  us  have  said  here  for 
months  and  months.  If  a  date  is  set  for 
withdrawal  in  advance,  they  will  make 
other  demands,  such  as  that  there  shall 
be  no  economic  aid  or  that  we  permit  the 
overthrow  directly  of  the  Thieu  govern- 
ment.  The  President   made   that   very 
clear.    The    President    can     document 
everything  he  said  last  evening,  and  I 
think  the  President  has. 

I  find  great  support  for  the  President 
In  my  State  of  Kansas,  from  people  up 
and  down  the  street,  not  Democrats  or 
Republicans,  not  partisans,  but  those 
concerned  with  our  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Frankly.  I  cannot  understand,  if  the 
Senator  Ls  saying  the  cease-fire  proposal 
is  not  a  new  element,  and  that  they  will 
reject  it  as  they  already  have.  I  think  we 
have  a  right  to  a  cease-fire  and  a  right 
to  protect  Americans  as  they  leave  Viet- 
nam. Certainly  the  President  has  made 
It  clear  to  the  wives  and  families  of  the 
prisoners  and  missing  in  action  that  he 
is  concerned  about  them  and  that  he  has 
had  their  interest  at  heart. 

For  30  months  the  President  has  been 
pursuing  secret  negotiations.  We  are  not 
going  to  dictate  the  terms  on  the  Senate 
floor.  If  there  are  going  to  be  negotia- 
tions, they  are  going  to  be  on  a  high 
level,  between  their  leaders  and  our 
leaders.  This  has  been  tried  Jjjc-the  Pres- 
ident. He  has  not  stoppedL  He  is  still 
willing  to  negotiate.  He  is  stUl  carrying 
on  the  Vietnamization  program. 

I  understand  the  North  Vietnam  Gov- 
ernment is  sensitive  to  suggestions  made 
by  U.S.  Senators  and  others.  I  assume 
the  Senator's  talk  will  be  welcome  to 
them  when  they  hear  about  It,  that  the 
President  is  preparing  the  people  for  an 
escalation. 

I  am  convinced  that  partisanship 
should  be  kept  apart  from  this  Issue. 


War  or  peace  should  not  be  a  partisan 
issue  in  1972  or  any  other  election  year. 
I  believe  we  have  some  obligation,  re- 
gardless of  party  responsibility,  regard- 
less of  differences  of  opinion.  If  we  want 
to  go  Into  the  origins  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  we  can  do  that,  but  the  American 
people  would  like  to  see  it  ended,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people 
Five  President  Nixon  credit  for  the  ef- 
forts he  has  made. 

I  read  the  Senator's  portion  of  the 
statement  in  which  he  says  this  is  not 
politically  motivated.  It  is  not.  He  said 
It  was  to  prepare  the  American  people 
for  an  escalation.  If  there  is  an  escala- 
tion. It  will  come  from  the  other  side 
They  have  been  planning  it  for  months. 
It  will  probably  come  at  the  end  of  next 
month.  There  wUl  probably  be  an  effort 
to  embarrass  our  President  as  he  leaves 
for  Peking. 

There  will  be  an  effort  to  take  South 
Vietnam  militarily.  The  one  thing  the 
North  Vietnamese  want  is  South  Viet- 
nam. They  can  have  it,  I  assume,  in  one 
of  two  ways :  either  militarily  or  by  nego- 
tiation, which  would  mean  that  we  would 
help,  through  negotiations,  to  overthrow 
a  friendly  government.  That  has  not  been 
our  purpose  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  would 
review  his  remarks  of  last  evening  on 
television,  where  he  indicated  some  sup- 
port of  the  President,  not  because  he 
was  from  California  and  not  because  he 
was  a  Republican,  but  because  he  was 
our  President,  and  because  he  had  made 
the  bold  initiative  for  peace. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  weeks  ahead, 
tms  will  not  become  a  debating  society 
for  the  Republican  view,  the  Democrat 
view,  the  Nixon  view,  or  any  other  view 
and  I  think  tonight's  Evening  Star  edi- 
torial rather  clearly  supports  that  hope 
It  is  now  up  to  the  North  Vietnamese. 
If  we  are  going  to  sway  world  opinion 
If  we  are  going  to  develop  world  opinion 
we  are  going  to  need  a  united  American 
opmion;  and  they  are  going  to  listen  and 
be  more  apt  to  negotiate  the  generous 
terms  offered  by  President  Nixon  if  this 
country  is  for  the  most  part  united 

The  President  may  even  know  more 
I  do  not  know.  But  I  believe  the  revela- 
tions he  made  last  night  disclosed  that 
he  has  never  given  up  in  his  pursuit  of 
peace,  and  those  of  us  who  have  sup- 
ported the  President  can  take  pride  in 
supporting  the  President. 
*v.^.^*7^  ■''^'^-  probably  a  hundred  times 
that  If  we  look  at  the  record,  the  record 
when  the  President  was  inaugurated,  look 
at  the  casualties,  the  cost,  the  numbers 
and  compare  that  with  the  record  last 
month,  this  month,  or  next  month    we 
will  see  there  has  been  a  great  improve- 
ment. So  I  would  hope  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California,  in  the  weeks 
ahead,  would  join  us  in  trying  to  put  an 
end  to  this  war  in  Southeast  Asia  I  do 
not  hear  any  alternative  plan  from  the 
Senator.  The  Senator  is  surely  not  sug- 
gesting that  we  participate  in  the  over- 
mrow  of  the  Saigon  government?  The 
Senator  is  surely  not  suggesting  that  we 
surrender  South  Vietnam  and  abandon 
it— with  our  prisoners  of  war;  but  I  do 
not  know  what  his  alternative  is. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
first  place,  I  do  not  suggest  that  the 
President  was  politically  motivated.  Had 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  been  present 
he  would  have  heard  me  say  the  precise 
opposite.  He  would  have  heard  me  say 
that  I  do  not  believe  the  President  was 
politically  motivated  in  any  way. 

Second,  I  do  not  believe  the  United 
States  can,  should,  or  will  engage  in 
any  acts  designed  to  overthrow  the  Thieu 
government  in  South  Vietnam. 

Third,  in  regard  to  what  may  be  a 
coming  escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war 
There  are  signs  that  is  occurring  right 
now.  But  I  do  not  blame  the  President 
for  It.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  v/ishes  to  escalate 
plans  to  escalate,  or  would  initiate  aii 
escalation.    Recent    moves    that    have 
heightened  the  conflict  have  come  first 
from  the  other  side.  But  we  responded 
We  heavily  increased  our  aerial  bombing 
Now  there  are  signs,  as  the  President 
himself  indicated,  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  now  infiltrating  southward 
in  greater  numbers  than  has  been  the 
case  m  a  long  time.  And  there,  conse- 
quently, are  signs  of  escalating  attacks 
on  ourselves  and  our  allies. 

The  President  made  plain  last  night 
that  if  the  other  side  continues  to  esca- 
late, he  will  respond  with  whatever  force 
is  available  to  him.  I  do  not  believe  he  is 
the  original  escalator.  But  he  plans  to 
meet  the  other  sides  escalation  with  es- 
calation of  his  own.  He  made  that  plain 
last  night. 

Finally,   the   Senator  asks  what  the 
alternative  is.  The  alternative  is  what 
the  President  did  not  propose  last  night 
The  President  did  not  propose  the  simple 
answer  to  the  problem  which  many  Dem- 
ocrats, within  and  without  the  Senate 
have  suggested.   The  simple   answer  is 
that  we  agree  to  withdraw  totally  by  a 
given  date,  provided  the  other  side  re- 
leases all  prisoners  of  war,  proportion- 
ately as  we  pull  out.  We  should  demand 
no  conditions  other  than  the  release  of 
our  prisoners  and  the  safety  of  our  men 
When  we  add  seven  or  eight  or  nine 
other  points,  including  a  requirement  for 
a  general  cease-fire  that  in  effect  asks 
the  one  side  in  a  foreign  civil  war  to  quit 
that  war  on  American  terms:  when  we 
set  up  an  election  procedure  that  we 
would  have  people  outside  Vietnam  set- 
ting the  conditions;  and  when  we  sug- 
gest that  President  Thieu  can  maintain 
control  of  the  government  until  1  month 
before  that  election,  we  place  a  lot  of 
obstacles   in    the   path   of   getting   our 
POWs  released  and  our  troops  with- 
drawn. I  think  we  should  sweep  away  aU 
such  obstacles  and  get  all  of  our  men 
safely  back  home,  promptly 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 
.    Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
nave  the  remainder  of  the  7  minutes? 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr 
Bentsen).  The  Senator  from  Michigan 
IS  recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us, 
I  suppose,  were  asked  for  comments  fol- 
lowing the  President's  statement  last 
night,  and  my  comment  was  that  the  im- 
portant reaction  to  the  President's  his- 
toric statement  would  come  not  from 
Hanoi,    but    from    within    the    United 
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States.  I  think  that  was  the  situation  and 
is  the  situation  because  I  think  Hanoi 
has  been  and  is  watching  very  carefully 
to  see  whether  or  not  this  President,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  is  going  to  be 
supported  by  the  American  people. 

Of  course,  I  recognize  that  there  are 
honest  and  good-faith  differences  of 
opinion.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  every 
American  today,  regardless  of  his  po- 
litics, has  got  to  ask  himself,  "How  can  I 
best  contribute  to  achieving  the  peace 
that  we  all  want,  and  getting  our  prison- 
ers of  war  home?" 

I  am  convinced  that  we  do  not  con- 
tribute to  that  effort  by  adding  to  the 
impression  of  division  without  our  coun- 
try. Surely  it  must  be  clear,  unless  you 
prefer  to  believe  the  Communists  in  pref- 
erence to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  that  this  Nation  has  negotiated 
in  good  faith  and  has  gone  the  extra 
mile. 

Under  these  circumstances,  for  God's 
sake,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  President, 
or  any  President,  deserves  support,  and 
if  not  support  at  least  some  silence,  to  see 
what  the  response  from  Hanoi  will  be, 
because  Hanoi  has  not  rejected  this 
peace  proposal.  It  is  being  rejected  by 
some  of  our  own  people  here  in  our 
country  and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  on  May  31,  1971, 
8  months  ago — and  I  read  from  the  Pres- 
ident's statement  last  night — at  one  of 
the  secret  meetings  in  Paris,  we  offered 
specifically  to  agree  to  a  deadline  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  in  ex- 
change for  the  release  of  all  prisoners  of 
war  and  a  cease-fire. 

Now.  that  was  a  proposal  upon  which 
we  wanted  to  negotiate.  It  is  true  that 
there  was  not  any  particular  date  set  for 
withdrawal,  but  we  were  prepared  to 
negotiate  a  date  of  withdrawal.  It  is  true 
we  did  not  state  whsn  or  exactly  how  the 
prisoners  of  war  would  be  released,  but 
we  were  ready  to  negotiate.  It  is  true  that 
the  details  of  a  cease-fire  were  not  spelled 
out,  but  we  wanted  to  negotiate. 

The  other  side  rejected  that  offer  and 
refused  to  negotiate  on  that  basis.  In- 
stead they  came  in  with  their  so-called 
7-point  peace  plan,  which  insisted  upon 
a  political  settlement  in  addition  to  a 
military  settlement. 

Well,  we  are  ready  to  negotiate  as  far 
as  a  political  settlement  is  concerned  as 
the  President  spelled  out  last  night,  we 
have  offered  a  proposal  for  very  generous 
provisions  for  an  election  which  would 
include  the  Vietcong,  which  would  be  in- 
ternationally supervised,  with  President 
Thieu  resigning  his  office  a  month  in 
advance. 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  get  the  other  side 
to  negotiate  this.  Let  us  not  reject  it  our- 
selves before  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
respond. 

I  respect  the  junior  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia, and  he  has  a  right  to  his  views. 
Unfortunately,  we  differ,  and  we  differ 
very  seriously. 

Frankly,  I  am  glad  that  some  of  the 
reaction  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
has  not  been  in  the  same  vein.  It  has 
been  in  a  highly  nonpartisan  and  very 
responsible  tone,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, and  as  I  Judge  it.  I  think  we  need 
that  now.  Dowm  the  road  sometime  in  the 
campaign,   if  Senators  want  to  argue 


some  of  these  things  about  how  the  war 
began  or  whether  or  not  it  was  con- 
ducted right,  that  is  a  different  situation. 
But  right  now — and  I  would  say  this 
whether  it  was  President  Kermedy  in  the 
White  House  or  President  Johnson  in  the 
White  House  or  any  other  President  in 
the  White  House — ^let  us  give  this  Presi- 
dent some  support. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  this  really  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  campaign  and  noth- 
ing to  do  with  politics.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  war  that  the  American  people  des- 
perately want  to  end.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  young  people  who  are  involved  in  the 
conflict  now  or  who  are  facing  involve- 
ment. It  has  to  do  with  their  families 
and  with  their  loved  ones;  it  has  to  do 
with  people  languishing  in  prisons  in 
Vietnam. 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  listing  the  many 
offers  that  have  been  made,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  built  a  very  solid  argu- 
ment for  the  case  I  have  presented.  One 
offer  after  another  has  been  rejected  or 
ignored  by  the  other  side. 

All  I  have  done  today  is  to  state  my 
opinion  that  nothing  substantively  new 
has  been  offered;  that  this  proposal  too 
will  be  ignored  or  rejected  by  the  other 
side.  Therefore,  the  search  for  peace 
must  go  on.  It  must  go  on  in  the  White 
House.  It  must  go  on  in  Congress.  It 
must  go  on  in  the  country.  We  must 
continue  the  search  for  peace  until  we 
find  the  right  plan  that  will  get  us  out 
of  this  war. 

If  it  turns  out  to  be  the  plan  the 
President  has  offered,  I  shall  congratu- 
late him.  It  will  be  a  great  achievement; 
we  will  be  out  of  this  tragic  war.  But  I 
sadly  admit  that  I  have  grave  doubts 
that  this  will  prove  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  complete  ihis  colloquy,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's address  to  the  Nation  last  night 
be  printed  in  the  Record;  and.  since  I 
made  reference  to  a  wire  story  concern- 
ing statements  made  by  Senator  Crans- 
ton, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  that  UPI  story  also  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  26.  1972] 

Teanscript  of  the  President's  Address  to 

THE  Nation  on  U.S.  Policy  in  Vietnam 

Following  is  a  transcript  of  President 
Nixon's  televised  address  last  night  on  Viet- 
name  policy,  as  recorded  by  The  New  York 
Times: 

Oood  evening. 

I  have  asked  for  this  television  time  to- 
night to  make  public  a  plan  fcr  peace  that 
can  end  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  oflfer  that  I  shall  now  present  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  cf  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam, with  the  full  knowledge  and  approval 
of  President  Thieu.  Is  both  generous  and  far- 
reaching. 

It  Is  a  plan  to  end  the  war  now.  It  In- 
cludes an  offer  to  withdraw  all  American 
forces  within  six  months  of  an  agreement. 
Its  acceptance  would  mean  the  speedy  re- 
turn of  all  the  prisoners  of  war  to  their 
homes. 

Three  years  ago  when  I  took  office  there 
were  650,000  Americans  in  Vietnam.  The 
number  killed  In  action  was  running  as  high 
as  300  a  week.  There  were  no  plans  to  bring 


any  Americans  home  and  the  only  thing  that 
had  been  settled  in  Paris  was  the  shape  of 
the  conference  table. 

I  Immediately  moved  to  fulfill  a  pledge  I 
had  made  to  the  American  people  to  bring 
about  a  peace  that  could  last,  not  only  for 
the  United  States  but  for  the  long-suffering 
people  of  Southeast  Asia. 

There  were  two  honorable  paths  open  t-o 
us. 

The  path  of  negotiation  was.  and  is,  the 
path  we  prefer.  But  It  takes  two  to  negoti- 
ate. There  had  to  be  another  way  in  case 
the  other  side  refi-.sed  to  negotiate.  That 
path  we  called  Vietnamization.  What  it 
meant  was  training  and  equipping  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  defend  themselves  and  stead- 
ily withdrawing  Americans  as  they  developed 
the  capability  to  do  so. 

The  path  of  Vietnamization  has  been  suc- 
cessful. 

Two  weeks  ago  you  will  recall  that  I  an- 
nounced that  by  May  1  American  forces  In 
Vietnam  would  be  down  to  69,000.  That 
means  almost  one-half  million  Americans 
will  have  been  brought  home  from  Vietnam 
over  the  past  three  years. 

cites     reduction     in     CAStJALTIES 

In  terms  of  American  lives  the  losses  of 
300  a  week  have  been  reduced  by  over  95 
fjer  cent  to  less  than  10  a  week.  But  the  path 
of  Vietnamization  has  been  the  long  voyage 
home.  It  has  strained  the  patience  and  tested 
the  perseverance  of  the  American  people. 

What  of  the  short  cut?  The  short  cut  we 
prefer,  the  path  of  negotiation?  Progress  here 
has  been  disappointing. 

The  American  people  deser\-e  an  account- 
ing of  why  It  has  been  disappointing.  And 
tonight  I  Intend  to  give  you  that  accounting; 
and  In  so  doing  I'm  going  to  try  to  break  the 
deadlock  in  the  negotiation.*;. 

We  have  made  a  series  of  public  proposals 
designed  to  bring  an  end  to  the  conflict.  But 
early  In  this  Administration,  after  10  months 
of  no  progress  in  the  public  Paris  talks,  I  be- 
came convinced  that  it  was  necessary  to  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  negotiating  in  private 
channels  to  see  whether  It  would  be  possible 
to  end  the  public  deadlock 

After  consult.iiion  with  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers,  our  Ambassador  in  Saigon,  our  chief 
negotiator  In  Paris,  with  the  full  knowledge 
and  approval  of  President  Thieu.  I  sent  Dr. 
Kissinger  to  Paris  as  my  personal  representa- 
tive on  Aug.  4.  1969 — 30  months  ago — to  iDe- 
gln  these  secret  peace  negotiations. 

TWELVE    TRIPS    TO    PARIS    BY    KISSINGER 

Since  that  time.  Dr.  Kissinger  has  traveled 
to  Paris  12  times  on  these  .secret  missions.  He 
has  met  seven  times  with  Le  Due  Tho,  one  of 
Hanoi's  top  political  leaders,  and  Minister 
Xuan  Thuy,  head  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
delegation  to  the  Paris  talks.  And  he  has  met 
with  Xuan  Thuy  five  times  alone. 

I  would  like,  incidentally,  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  President  Pompidou  of 
Prance  for  his  personal  assistance  in  helping 
to  make  the  arrangements  for  these  secret 
talks. 

Now  this  Is  why  I  initiated  these  private 
negotiations. 

Privately,  both  sides  can  be  more  flexible  in 
offering  new  approaches.  And  also,  private 
discussions  allow  both  sides  to  talk  frankly. 
to  take  positions  free  from  pressure  of  public 
debate. 

In  seeking  peace  in  Vletnsim  with  so  many 
lives  at  stake,  I  felt  we  could  not  afford  to  let 
any  opp>ortunlty  go  by.  private  or  public,  to 
negotiate  a  settlement. 

As  I  have  stated  on  a  number  of  occayions. 
I  was  prepared,  and  I  remain  prepared,  to 
explore  any  avenue,  public  or  private,  to 
speed  negotiations  to  end  the  war. 

For  30  months,  whenever  Secretary  Rogers, 
Dr.  Kissinger  or  I  were  asked  about  secret  ne- 
gotiations, we  would  only  say  we  were  pursu- 
ing every  ptosslble  channel  in  our  search  for 
p>eace.  "There  was  never  a  leak,  because  we 
were  determined  not  to  Jeopardize  the  secret 
negotiations. 
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INITIAI.    HOPE    OF    PROGRESS 

Until  recently,  this  course  showed  signs 
of  yielding  some  progress.  Now.  however.  It 
Is  my  Judgment  that  the  purposes  of  peace 
will  best  be  served  by  bringing  out  publicly 
the  proposals  we  have  been  making  In  pri- 
vate. 

Nothing  Is  served  by  silence  when  the 
other  side  exploits  our  good  faith  to  divide 
America  and  to  avoid  the  conference  table. 
And  nothing  Is  served  by  silence  when  It 
misleads  some  Americans  into  accusliig  their 
own  Government  of  falling  to  do  what  It  has 
already  done.  And  nothing  is  served  by  si- 
lence that  enables  the  other  side  to  Imply 
possible  solutions  publicly  that  It  has  al- 
ready flatly  rejected  privately. 

The  time  has  come  to  lay  the  record  of 
our  secret  negotiations  on  the  table. 

Just  as  secret  negotiations  can  sometimes 
break  a  public  deadlock,  public  disclosure 
may  help  to  break  a  secret  deadlock. 

Some  Americans  who  believed  what  the 
North  Vietnamese  led  them  to  believe  have 
charged  that  the  United  States  has  not  pur- 
sued negotiations  Intensively. 

As  the  record  that  I  now  will  disclose  will 
show.  Just  the  opposite  Is  true. 

Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  why  we 
have  not  proposed  a  deadline  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  American  forces  in  exchange 
for  a  cease-fire  and  the  return  of  prisoners 
of  war.  why  we  have  not  discussed  the  seven- 
point  proposal  made  by  the  Vletcong  last 
July  In  Paris,  why  we  have  not  submitted  a 
new  plan  of  our  own  to  move  the  negotia- 
tions off  dead  center. 

As  the  private  record  will  show,  we've 
taken  all  these  steps  and  more,  and  have 
been  flatly  rejected  or  Ignored  by  the  other 
side. 

On  May  31,  1971,  eight  months  ago,  at 
one  of  the  secret  meetings  in  Paris  we  of- 
fered specifically  to  agree  to  a  deadline  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  In 
exchange  for  the  release  of  all  prisoners  of 
war  and  a  cease-flre. 

At  the  next  private  meeting  on  June  26. 
the  North  Vietnamese  rejected  our  offer! 
They  privately  proposed  instead  their  own 
nine-point  plan,  which  insisted  that  we 
overthrow  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Five  days  later,  on  July  1,  the  enemy 
publicly  presented  a  different  package  of 
proposals,  the  seven-point  Vletcong  plan 
That  posed  a  dilemma.  Which  package  should 
we  respond  to— the  public  plan  or  the  se- 
cret plan? 

QtJESTION    PUT    TO    HANOI    DELEGATE 

On  July  12.  at  another  private  meeting  In 
Paris.  Dr.  Kissinger  put  that  question  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  directly.  They  said  we 
should  deal  with  their  nine-point  secret  plan 
because  It  covered  all  of  Indochina,  Including 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  while  the  Vletcong  sev- 
en-point proposal  was  llnalted  to  Vietnam. 

And  so  that's  what  we  did,  but  we  went 
even  beyond  that,  dealing  with  some  of  the 
points  In  the  public  plan  that  were  not  cov- 
ered in  the  secret  plan. 

On  Aug.  16,  at  another  private  meeting 
we  went  further.  We  offered  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  United  States  and  allied  forces 
within  nine  months  after  an  agreement  on 
an  over-all  settlement. 

On  Sept.  13,  the  North  Vietnamese  rejected 
that  proposal.  They  continued  to  Insist  that 
we  overthrow  the  South  Vietnamese  Oovern- 
ment. 

Now  what  has  been  the  result  of  these  prl- 
vate  efforts?  For  months  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese have  been  berating  us  at  the  public  ses- 
sions for  not  responding  to  their  side's  pub- 
licly presented  seven-point  plan. 

The  truth  U  that  we  did  respond  to  the 
enemy's  plan  In  the  manner  they  wanted  us 
to  respond,  secretly. 

DENOtTNCED     BY     HANOI 

In  full  possession  of  our  complete  response, 
the  North  Vietnamese  publicly  denounced  us 
for  not  having  responded  at  aU. 
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They  Induced  many  Americans  in  the 
press.  In  the  Congress,  Into  echoing  their 
propaganda.  Americans  who  could  not  know 
they  were  being  falsely  used  by  the  enemy 
to  stir  up  dlvlsiveness  in  this  country. 

I  decided  In  October  that  we  should  make 
another  attempt  to  break  the  deadlock. 

I  consulted  with  President  Thleu,  who  con- 
curred fully.  IE  a  new  plan.  On  Oct.  11  I  sent 
a  private  coma,  inlcatlon  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese that  contained  new  elements  that 
could  move  negotiations  forward. 

I  urged  a  meeting  on  Nov.  1  between  Dr. 
Kissinger  and  special  adviser  Le  Due  Tho  or 
some  other  appropriate  official  from  Hanoi. 
On  Oct.  25  the  North  Vietnamese  agreed  to 
meet,  suggested  Nov.  20  as  the  time  for  meet- 
ing. 

On  Nov.  17,  Just  three  days  before  the 
schedtUed  meeting,  they  said  Le  Due  Tho  was 
111.  We  offered  to  meet  as  soon  as  he  re- 
covered, either  with  him  or  Immediately  with 
any  other  authorized  leader  who  could  come 
from  Hanoi. 

Two  months  have  passed  since  they  called 
off  that  meeting.  The  only  reply  to  our  plan 
has  been  an  Increase  In  troop  infiltration 
from  North  Vietnam  and  Communist  mili- 
tary offensives  In  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

RESPONSE    A    "STEP-Tn»    IN    WAR" 

Our  proposal  for  peace  was  answered  by  a 
step-up  In  the  war  on  their  part.  That  is 
where  matters  stand  today. 

We  are  being  asked  publicly  to  respond  to 
proposals  that  we  answered,  and  In  some 
respects  accepted,  months  ago  In  private. 

We  are  being  asked  publicly  to  set  a  termi- 
nal date  for  our  withdrawal  when  we  already 
offered  one  In  private. 

And  the  most  comprehensive  peace  plan 
of  this  conflict  was  ignored  In  a  secret  chan- 
nel while  the  enemy  tries  again  for  military 
victory. 

That  Is  why  I  have  instructed  Ambassador 
Porter  to  present  our  plan  publicly  at  this 
Thursday's  session  of  the  Paris  peace  talks, 
along  with  alternatives  to  make  it  even  more 
flexible. 

We  are  publishing  the  full  details  of  our 
plan  tonight. 

It  will  prove  beyond  doubt  which  side  has 
made  every  effort  to  make  these  negotiations 
succeed.  It  will  show  unmistakably  that 
Hanoi,  not  Washington  or  Saigon,  has  made 
the  war  go  on. 

Here  is  the  essence  of  our  peace  plan:  pub- 
lic disclosure  may  gain  it  the  attention  it  de- 
serves m  Hanoi : 

Within  six  months  of  an  agreement,  we 
shall  withdraw  all  U.S.  and  allied  forces  from 
South  Vietnam. 

We  shall  exchange  all  prisoners  of  war. 

There  shall  be  a  cease-fire  throughout 
Indochina. 

There  shall  be  a  new  presidential  election 
in  South  Vietnam. 


THIETJ    TO    GIVE    DETAILS 

President  Thleu  will  announce  the  ele- 
ments of  this  election.  These  Include  Inter- 
national supervision  and  an  Independent 
body  to  organize  and  run  t  >  election,  repre- 
senting all  political  forces  In  South  Vietnam 
Including  the  National  Liberation  Front 

Purthermr>re.  President  Thieu  has  Informed 
me  that  within  the  framework  of  fh?  agree- 
ment outlined  above,  he  makes  the  following 
offer:  he  and  Vice  Pres'dent  Hnon?  would  be 
ready  to  resign  one  month  before  the  new 
election. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate,  as  caretaker 
head  of  the  Government,  would  assume  ad- 
ministrative re.^ponsibllltles  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

But  the  election  would  be  the  so'e  respon- 
sibility of  the  independent  elections  bodv  I 
have  described. 

There  are  several  other  proposals  in  our 
new  peace  plan.  For  example,  as  we  offered 
privately  on  July  26  of  last  year,  we  remain 
prepared  to  undertake  a  major  reconstruc- 
tion program  throughout  Indochina— Includ- 
ing North  Vietnam— to  help  all  these  people 


recover  from  the  ravages  of  a  generation  of 
war. 

We  will  pursue  any  approach  that  will 
speed  negotiations.  We  are  ready  to  negotiate 
the  plan  that  I  have  outlined  tonight  and 
conclude  a  comprehensive  agreement  on  all 
military  and  political  issues. 

Because  some  parts  of  this  agreement  could 
prove  more  difficult  to  negotiate  than  others 
we  would  be  willing  to  begin  Implementing 
certain  military  aspects  while  negotiations 
continue  on  the  Implementation  of  other 
Issues,  Just  as  we  suggested  In  our  private 
proposal  In  October. 

Or,  as  we  proposed  last  May.  we  remain 
willing  to  settle  only  the  military  Issues  and 
leave  the  political  Issues  to  the  Vietnamese 
alone. 

"WOULD    WITHDRAW    ALL" 

Under  this  approach  we  would  withdraw 
all  U.S.  and  allied  forces  within  six  months 
In  exchange  for  an  Indochina  cease-flre  and 
the  release  of  all  prisoners. 

The  choice  is  up  to  the  enemy.  This  is  a 
settlement  offer  which  Is  fair  to  North  Viet- 
nam and  fair  to  South  Vietnam.  It  deserves 
the  light  of  public  scrutiny  by  these  nations 
and  by  other  nations  throughout  the  world 
And  It  deserves  the  united  support  of  the 
American  people. 

We  made  the  substance  of  this  generous 
offer  privately  over  three  months  ago.  It  has 
not  been  rejected  but  it  has  been  Ignored 
I  reiterate  that  peace  offer  tonight.  It  can  no 
longer  be  Ignored. 

The  only  thing  this  plan  does  not  do  Is 
to  Join  our  enemy  to  overthrow  our  ally 
which  the  United  States  of  America  will 
never  do. 

If  the  enemy  wants  peace.  It  will  have  to 
recognize  the  Important  difference  between 
settlement  and  surrender. 

"LONG   AND   AGONIZING    STRUGGLE" 

This  has  been  a  long  and  agonizing  strug- 
gle but  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  anyone  re- 
gardless of  his  past  position  on  the  war.  could 
now  say  that  we  have  not  gone  the  extra  mile 
In  offering  a  settlement  that  Is  fair— fair  to 
everybody  concerned. 

By  the  steadiness  of  our  withdrawal  of 
troops,  America  has  proved  Its  resolution  to 
end  our  Involvement  In  the  war. 

By  our  readiness  to  act  in  the  spirit  of 
concUlatlon,  America  has  proved  Its  desire  to 
be  involved  In  the  building  of  a  permanent 
peace  throughout  Indochina. 

We  are  ready  to  negotiate  peace  Imme- 
diately. 

If  the  enemy  rejects  our  offer  to  negotiate, 
we  shall  continue  our  program  of  ending 
American  involvement  In  the  war  by  with- 
drawing our  remaining  forces  as  the  South 
Vietnamese  develop  the  capability  to  defend 
themselves. 

If  the  enemy's  answer  to  cur  peace  offer 
Is  to  step  up  their  military  attacks.  I  shall 
fully  meet  my  responsibility  as  Commander 
In  Chief  of  our  armed  forces  to  protect  our 
remaining  troojjs. 

We  do  not  prefer  this  course  of  action.  We 
want  to  end  the  war— not  only  for  America 
but  for  all  the  people  of  Indochina. 

SAYS   SOME   I    ^TJBT   UNITED    STATES 

Some  of  our  citizens  have  become  ac- 
customed to  thinking  that  whatever  our 
Government  says  must  be  false;  and  whatever 
our  enemies  say  must  be  true,  as  far  as  this 
war  is  concerned. 

But  the  record  I  have  revealed  tonight 
proves  the  contrary.  We  can  now  demonstrate 
publicly  what  we  have  long  been  demon- 
strating privately— that  America  has  taken 
the  Initiative,  not  only  to  end  our  participa- 
tion In  this  war.  but  to  end  the  war  Itself 
for  all  concerned. 

This  has  been  the  longest,  the  most  difficult 
war  In  American  history.  Honest  and  patri- 
otic Americans  have  disagreed  as  to  whether 
we  should  have  become  Involved  at  all  nine 
years  ago.  And  there  has  been  disagreement 
on  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
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The  proposal  I  have  made  tonight  Is  one 
on  which  we  all  can  agree. 

Let  us  unite  now,  unite  In  our  search  for 
peace,  a  peace  that  is  fair  to  both  sides,  a 
peace  that  can  last.  Thank  you  and  good 
night. 

Statement 

Sen.  Alan  Cranston,  D-Callf.,  said  Nixon's 
peace  plan  was  "totally  unrealistic  and  in- 
tended to  prepare  the  American  people  for 
a  new  escalation  of  the  war. 

Cranston  said  at  a  news  conference  in  his 
office  that  the  eight-point  peace  plan  would 
be  unacceptable  to  North  Vietnam  and  that 
Nixon  knew  It  In  making  the  offer. 

The  California  Democrat  said  one  reason 
the  peace  plan  was  "unrealistic"  was  that  the 
President  was  "dealing  from  weakness"  not 
"strength." 

Nixon,  he  said,  was  asking  the  other  side 
"to  give  up  the  civil  war "  and  agree  to 
American  objectives  at  a  time  when  U.S. 
forces  are  being  reduced. 

Cranston  saJd  he  did  not  believe  Nixon's 
offer  was  politically  motivated. 

"I  don't  think  It  was  political,"  he  said, 
"but  I  also  do  not  think  It  is  a  plan  for 
peace." 

Instead,  he  said.  It  was  intended  "to  pre- 
pare the  American  people  for  an  escalation  of 
the  war." 

Sen.  Marlow  W.  Cook,  R-Ky.,  called  the 
Nixon  disclosure  "a  giant  sitrlde  towards  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  way  affecting 
the  entire  Indochina  peninsula.  It  Is  bold; 
It  is  reasonable." 

He  said  Nixon  has  offered  "more  than  a  plan 
for  withdrawal — he  has  offered  a  plan  for 
peace." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Chair  if  any  time  remains  under  the 
10  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator can  be  recognized  for  an  additional 
10  minutes,  if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
indulgence  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia — I  am  sure  I  will  not  use  10 
minutes — and  I  regret  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  California  has  left  the 
floor. 

I  have  had  brought  to  my  attention  a 
UPI  story  concerning  briefing  of  the 
press  today  by  Presidential  Adviser 
Henry  Kissinger. 

I  read  from  it: 

Washington. — National  Security  Affairs 
Advisor  Henry  A.  Kissinger  said  today  the 
United  States  offered  a  total  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  Vietnam  by  Aug.  1, 
1972  with  a  cease  fire  in  exchange  for  release 
of  the  American  prisoners  of  war. 

Kissinger  told  a  news  conference  In  the 
East  Room  of  the  White  House  that  the  pro- 
posal to  set  a  date  for  withdrawal  was  made 
at  a  secret  negotiating  session  In  Paris  with 
North  Vietnamese  officials  on  Aug.  16.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  the  White  House  has 
disclosed  that  It  had  offered  a  fixed  with- 
drawal deadline. 

At  a  later  point  in  the  story,  I  want  to 
read  this  paragraph  in  particular: 

Kissinger  said  that  there  was  no  debate 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  about  the  cease 
fire  as  part  of  the  settlement.  "That  Is  not  a 
contentious  Issue,"  he  said. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  full  text  of  the  release 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington. — National  Security  Affairs 
Advisor  Henry  A.  Kissinger  said  today  the 
United  States  offered  a  total  vrithdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  Vietnam  by  Aug.  1, 


1972  with  a  cease  fire  in  exchange  for  release 
of  the  American  prisoners  of  war. 

Kissinger  told  a  news  conference  In  the 
east  room  of  the  White  House  that  the  pro- 
posal to  set  a  date  for  withdrawal  was  made 
at  a  secret  negotiating  session  In  Paris  with 
North  Vietnamese  officials  on  Aug.  16.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  the  White  House  has  dis- 
closed that  it  had  offered  a  fixed  withdrawal 
deadline. 

Kissinger  also  told  reporters  that  the  main 
sticking  point  in  negotiations  with  the  com- 
munists has  been  and  remains  North  Viet- 
nam's determination  that  the  United  States 
overthrow  the  South  Vietnam's  determina- 
tion that  the  United  States  overthrow  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  of  President 
Nguy-n  Van  Thleu  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. Kissinger  said  that  the  United  States 
is  not  and  will  not  be  prepared  to  take  that 
step.  He  said  the  communists  want  the 
United  States  to  offer  them  what  they  have 
not  been  able  to  achieve  militarily. 

The  President's  chief  foreign  policy  ad- 
visor, meeting  with  reporters  In  the  after- 
math of  President  Nixon's  televised  Vietnam 
report  last  night,  said  that  North  Vietnam 
had  also  demanded  that  the  United  States 
Withdraw  all  military  and  economic  aid  from 
South  Vietnam.  Including  equipment  pro- 
vided the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Kissinger  said  that  "they  are  in  effect  ask- 
ing us  to  ally  ourselves  with  their  overthrow 
of  the  people  who  have  been  counting  on  us. 
"They  want  us  to  achieve  for  them  what 
they  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  them- 
selves." 

"We  are  still  ready  to  resume  talks  In  either 
public  or  private  channels,"  said  Kissinger. 
"Some  time  this  war  has  to  end,"  he  de- 
clared. "Sometimes  it  has  to  end  through 
negotiations.  It  isn't  we  who  are  looking 
for  a  military  end." 

Kissinger  said  that  domestic  division  had 
played  a  big  role  in  convincing  the  President 
that  he  should  open  the  bock  on  the  30 
months  of  the  secret  negotiations  that  had 
been  carrying  on  with  communist  negotia- 
tors. He  explained  that  the  administration 
had  withstood  attacks  by  the  Senate  doves 
and  other  critics  in  hopes  that  the  private 
negotiations  would  be  fruitful. 

But  he  added  "we  had  always  thought  that 
If  our  secret  negotiations  had  not  made  sig- 
nificant progress  by  the  time  Congress  re- 
turned, we  would  bring  it  out  in  pubhc.  We 
felt  It  was  not  fair  to  protect  a  channel  that 
was  not  active.  We  had  endured  months  of 
criticism  while  we  thought  there  was  a 
chance  of  making  progress." 

Kissinger  declined  to  go  Into  the  secret 
meetings  which  were  conducted  In  1969  and 
1970  with  the  communists.  But  he  dealt 
blow-by-blow  with  the  meetings  which  took 
place  In  1971  on  May  31,  June  26,  July  12 
July  26,  Aug.  16  and  Sept.  13. 

At  the  secret  meeting  on  Aug.  16,  Kissinger 
said  the  U.  S.  proposed  to  set  a  total  troop 
withdrawal  date  at  nine  months  after  con- 
clusion of  an  agreement  cf  principle.  He  said 
this  would  have  been  Aug.  1,  1972,  provided 
an  agreement  was  reached  by  Nov.  1,  1971. 

He  said  that  the  North  Vietnamese  turned 
the  proposal  down  because  the  withdrawal 
deadline  was  too  long  and  that  it  did  not 
cover  the  political  demands  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Saigon  regime. 

"For  the  first  time  we  Included  a  declara- 
tion of  the  American  willingness  to  limit  our 
aid  to  South  Vietnam  If  North  Vietnam 
would  limit  Its  aid,"  he  said. 

"On  Sept.  13,  North  Vietnam  turned  down 
the  offer  because  the  withdrawal  date  was 
too  long"  and  it  did  not  Include  a  simple 
declaration  of  political  neutrality  which 
would  remove  all  U.  S.  support  for  the  Thleu 
government. 

Kissinger  than  said  the  U.  S.  came  back 
with  an  offer  to  shorten  the  deadline  and 
gave  a  precise  political  prescription  on  how 
a  free  election  can  be  organized  with  Presi- 


dent Thleu  willing  to  resign  before  the  elec- 
tion. 

He  said  that  the  United  States  has  re- 
ceived no  reply  to  Its  eight  point  secret  lACE 
plan  which  proposed  in  secret  on  Oct.  11  and 
made  public  last  night  by  Nixon.  But  he  said 
that  the  disclosure  of  the  plan  added  to  its 
significance  because  It  gave  the  "public  com- 
mitment of  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam  on  the  question  of  troop  with- 
drawals, a  cease  fire  and  a  political  solution 
for  the  future  of  South  Vietnam. 

Kissinger  said  that  there  was  no  debate 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  about  the  cease 
fire  as  part  of  the  settlement.  "That  Is  not 
a  contentious  Issue,"  he  said. 

The  differences  narrows  to  two  main  Issues: 

—The  withdrawal  of  U.  S.  and  Allied  troops 
and  the  political  evolution. 

"The  North  Vietnamese  say  we  should  set 
a  date  regardless  of  whatever  happens,  re- 
gardless of  the  prisoner  of  war  Issue."  Kis- 
singer said.  "In  other  words  we  should  get 
out  unilaterally." 

Kissinger  said  the  United  States  was  not 
committed  to  one  political  structure  but  still 
was  determined  that  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  have  a  genuine  freedom  In  express- 
ing their  own  political  preferences. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  will  return  to  the  Cham- 
ber and  will  have  something  further  to 
say. 

The  Senator  from  California  has  just 
arrived  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  add  a  footnote  to  the  colloquv  I  was 
engaged  in  with  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Dole*  and  the  assistant  minor- 
ity leader.  After  I  walked  off  the  floor 
I  was  caUed  into  the  waiting  room  to 
meet  a  constituent,  Mrs.  Robert  Orr  of 
Woodland  Hills,  Calif.  Mrs.  Orr  told  me 
she  is  a  mother  of  a  draft  age  son. 
She  handed  me  a  copy  of  tonight's 
Washington  Star.  On  the  front  paee 
was  a  banner  headline  reporting  that. 
"Hanoi  Scorns  Nixon  Plan." 

I  recount  that  footnote  to  .show  that 
my  earlier  presumption  that  Hanoi  would 
not  accept  the  President's  proposals  was 
a  realistic  presumption,  as  contrasted 
with  what  I  called  then,  and  call  again, 
the  unrealistic  peace  proposal  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  deeply  regret  that  this  is  the  situa- 
tion. 

I  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin  i  and  hope  that 
some  plan  will  be  adopted.  I  would  have 
been  delighted  had  the  President's  plan 
been  adopted. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  But  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  was  willing  to 
make  a  statement  before  he  knew  what 
Hanoi  was  going  to  say;  is  that  not 
right? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  certainly  was.  It 
was  pretty  obvious  what  their  reply  was 
going  to  be. 


NATIONAL  COMMITMENT  TO  ELIM- 
INATE JOB  DISCRIMINATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  September  14,  1971, 1  introduced 
S.  2515  for  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
and  for  32  other  Senators.  Although  I  was 
not  a  cosponsor  of  that  bill,  I  support  the 
bill  which  is  now  before  the  Senate,  and 
I  shall  vote  for  it  on  final  passage. 

There  are  some  features  of  the  bill 
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with  which  I  am  not  in  complete  accord. 
Nonetheless,  I  hope  that  the  bill  can  be 
improved  when  in  conference  with  the 
other  body. 

I  do  not  favor  special  treatment  or 
special  consideration  or  favored  employ- 
ment of  any  individual  on  the  basis  of 
that  person's  being  black  or  white,  male 
or  female.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  every 
charge  of  discrimination  in  employment 
is  valid.  In  many  instances,  a  charge  of 
discrimination  Is  used  as  a  crutch  to 
cover  incompetence  and  unfitness  for  a 
particular  job.  Discrimination  is  often 
blamed  also  for  failure  of  promotion, 
whereas  in  reality,  such  failure  is  not  be- 
cause of  color  but  because  of  conduct. 

Notwithstanding  what  I  have  just  said, 
the  fact  remains  that  discrimination  in 
employment,  on  the  basis  of  race,  does 
exist,  and  discrimination  against  sex 
does  persist.  Wherever  there  is  such  dis- 
crimination in  employment,  it  is  violative 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
I  believe  that,  where  jobs  and  promotions 
are  concerned,  every  person  should  be 
judged  on  the  ba-sis  of  his  ability  to  do 
the  job,  his  willingness  to  diligently 
apply  himself,  his  appearance  as  to 
cleanliness,  his  attitude,  and  his  personal 
conduct  insofar  as  speech,  manners,  and 
morals  are  concerned.  In  other  words,  he 
should  rise  or  fall  on  the  basis  of  merit, 
not  on  the  basis  of  race  or  religion  or 
sex.  Every  qualified  individual — black, 
white,  or  else — should  be  given  an  equal 
chance — not  preferential  treatment — at 
employment. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  un- 
employment rate  for  Negroes  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  for  whites. 
Figures  available  for  1970  show  that  the 
unemployment  rate  for  whites  was  5.4 
percent,  while  9.3  percent  of  Negroes  were 
unemployed.  Likewise,  in  1970,  the  me- 
dian family  income  for  Negroes  was 
S6.279.  while  the  median  income  for 
whites  was  $10,236. 

While  statistics  on  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  are  not  nearly  as  current  or 
complete,  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  1969,  the  median  family  income  for 
Spanish-speaking  American  families  was 
S5.641. 

The  situation  for  working  women  is  no 
less  serious.  Women  continue  to  be  rele- 
gated to  low-paying  positions  and  the 
rate  of  advancement  is  slower  than  for 
men  in  similar  positions.  I  am  informed 
that  70  percent  of  all  employed  women 
work  in  order  to  provide  primary  sup- 
port for  themselves  or  to  provide  a  sup- 
plement to  the  income  of  their  husbands 
which  may  be  needed  to  meet  household 
expenses.  However,  within  established 
occupational  categories,  women  are  paid 
less  for  doing  the  same  jobs  as  are  done 
by  men.  For  example,  in  1968,  the  latest 
year  for  which  extensive  data  are  avail- 
able, the  median  salary  for  all  scientists 
was  $13,200.  but  for  women  scientists,  the 
median  .salary  was  $10,000.  Similarly,  the 
median  salary  for  a  full-time  male  fac- 
tory worker  was  $6,738,  while  his  female 
counterpart  was  paid  $3,991.  This  eco- 
nomic disparity  is  further  emphasized  by 
figures  which  show  that  while  28  percent 
of  men  earn  $10,000  per  year  or  more, 
only  3  percent  of  the  women  do  so. 
Discrimination  against  women  is  obvi- 


ously no  less  serious   than  any  other 
prohibitive  form  of  discrimination. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  not  auto- 
matically end  employment  discrimina- 
tion. Nor  do  I  believe  it  to  be  the  Federal 
Government's  responsibility  or  fimction 
to  dictate  to  every  little  private  employer 
what  his  employment  guidelines  should 
be.  The  United  States  Constitution  does 
not  outlaw  discrimination  when  prac- 
ticed by  an  individual  person.  But  job 
discrimination  based  on  race,  sex,  na- 
tonaiity  or  religion  cannot  be  counte- 
nanced with  respect  to  the  actions  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  or 
corporations,  or  even  private  employers 
where  a  substantial  number  of  em- 
ployees are  concerned. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  would 
broaden  the  jurisdictional  coverage  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission,  and  would  delete  the  exist- 
ing exemptions  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees. 

The  U.S.  Attorney  General  would  be 
given  the  authority  to  bring  civil  actions 
involving  unlawful  employment  practices 
committed  by  State  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies. 

Employees  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  entitled  to  the  same  benefits 
and  protections  in  regard  to  equal  em- 
ployment as  are  the  employees  in  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy. 

There  are  presently  approximately  10.1 
million  persons  employed  by  State  and 
local  governmental  units.  This  figure 
represents  an  increase  of  over  2  million 
since  1964,  and  all  indications  are  that 
the  number  of  State  and  local  employees 
will  continue  to  Increase  more  rapidly 
during  the  next  few  years.  Few  of  these 
employees,  however,  are  afforded  the 
protection  of  an  effective  Federal  forum 
for  assuring  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity. It  Is  an  injustice  to  provide  em- 
ployees in  the  private  sector  with  the 
assistance  of  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  redressing  their  griev- 
ances while  at  the  same  time  denying 
assistance  similarly  to  State  and  local 
government  employees.  The  bill  before 
the  Senate  would  provide  such  assist- 
ance. 

The  Federal  Government,  with  2.6  mil- 
lion employees,  is  the  single  largest  em- 
ployer in  the  Nation.  The  prohibition 
against  discrimination  by  the  Federal 
Government,  based  on  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  fifth  amendment,  was  ju- 
dicially recognized  in  Boiling  v.  Sharpe. 
347  U.S.  497  (1954)  and  cases  cited 
therein. 

Minorities  represent  19.4  percent  of 
the  total  employment  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— 15  percent  are  Negroes,  2.9 
percent  are  Spanish-surnamed,  0.7  per- 
cent are  American  Indians,  and  0.8  per- 
cent are  Oriental.  Their  concentration  in 
the  lower  grade  levels  indicates  that  their 
ability  to  advance  to  the  higher  levels 
has,  in  many  instances,  been  restricted. 
In  many  areas,  the  pattern  at  regional 
levels  is  worse  than  the  national  pattern. 
For  example,  a  particularly  low  percent- 
age of  Federal  jobs  are  held  by  Spanish- 
surnamed  persons  in  areas  of  high  resi- 
dential concentration  of  such  persons, 
particularly  in  California  and  the  South- 
western States. 


The  position  of  women  in  the  Federal 
Goverrmient  has  not  fared  any  better. 
While  women  constitute  34  percent,  or 
approximately  665,000  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  Federal  employees,  77  percent  of 
the  women  are  employed  in  jobs  which 
are  rated  GS-1  through  GS-6.  Twenty- 
two  percent  are  in  grades  GS-7  through 
GS-12,  and  only  1  percent  are  in  grades 
GS-13  and  above.  The  inordinate  con- 
centration of  women  in  the  lower  grade 
levels,  and  their  conspicuous  absence 
from  the  higher  grades  is  again  evident. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  should  make 
possible  the  rectification  of  such  situa- 
tions wherein  discrimination  based  on 
race,  nationality,  or  sex  is  involved. 

Recognizing  the  importance  that  the 
concept  of  due  process  places  on  the 
American  ideal  of  justice,  the  bill  insures 
fairness  to  the  employer.  Charges  must 
be  in  writing.  The  allegations  will  not  be 
made  public  by  the  Commission  while  it 
is  investigating  such,  and  the  Commis- 
sion will  undertake  to  resolve  each  mat- 
ter by  informal  means  before  issuing  a 
complaint.  Commission  hearings  must  be 
on  the  record  and  will  be  covered  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  so  as  to  provide  maximum  pro- 
tection to  all  parties  to  the  proceedings. 
The  respondent  would  have  the  right  to 
seek  judicial  review  of  a  Commission  de- 
cision which  rules  against  him. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  bill  will  pro- 
vide the  instrument  for  fulfillment  of 
our  national  commitment  to  eliminate 
job  discrimination  based  on  race,  nation- 
ality, religion,  and  sex.  I,  therefore,  will 
vote  for  the  bill. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m. 
After  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  un- 
der the  standing  order,  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  pe- 
riod the  Chair  will  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  pending  question  is  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin). 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  There  is  no  time  agreement  on 
that  amendment.  However,  there  will  be 
rollcall  votes  tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Senate  Resolution 
233,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  Carl  Hayden, 
late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Arizona, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  previous  or- 
der, that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6:03  p.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow.  Thursday.  January  27.  1972. 
at  10  a.m. 


January  26,  1972 
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HON.  MARLOW  W.  COOK 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  Kentucky,  A 
Pictorial  History,  of  which  the  distin- 
guished Kentucky  historian,  J.  Winston 
Coleman,  Jr..  was  editor,  Thomas  D. 
Clark  and  Lawrence  S.  Thompson,  asso- 
ciate editors,  and  Clyde  T.  Burke,  pho- 
tographic editor,  was  published  in  the 
fall  of  1971  by  the  University  Press  of 
Kentucky  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
department  of  parks  and  the  department 
of  public  information  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky,  after  more  than  2 
years  of  careful  preparation.  Mr.  Burke, 
formerly  with  the  Department  of  Parks, 
is  now  the  director  of  the  Waveland  Mu- 
seum, a  shrine  of  Kentucky  culture  about 
four  miles  from  Lexington.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son is  professor  of  classical  languages 
and  literature  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  principal  contributors  were: 
Charles  L.  Atcher,  Edward  L.  Bowen, 
Jacqueline  Bull,  Rabel  J.  Burdge,  Gayle 
Carver,  Kenneth  and  Mary  Clarke,  A. 
Lee  Coleman,  Jr.,  Henry  H.  Craig,  Joe 
Creason,  W.  Jerome  Crouch,  J.  Crawford 
Crowe,  Henry  G.  Crowgey.  Leonard  P. 
Curry.  Richard  B.  Drake.  Clement  Ea- 
ton, Joseph  A.  Estes,  Thomas  P.  Field, 
.  Elizabeth  D.  Gilbert,  Mary  Wilma  Har- 
greaves.  Henry  Hamed,  Lowell  H.  Harri- 
son, Danny  R.  Hatcher,  Charles  F.  Hinds. 
Albert  D.  Kirwan,  Clay  Lancaster.  Mary 
Elizabeth  Leach.  Burton  Milward.  Julia 
Neal,  William  Russell  Rice,  Charles  Gano 
Talbert.  Hambleton  Tapp,  Rhea  A.  Tay- 
lor, Arnold  Washburn,  John  D.  Wright, 
Jr. 

The  foreword  was  written  by  Mr. 
Clark,  retired  "distinguished  professor  of 
American  history"  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  presently  holding  a  similar 
position  at  Indiana  University,  widely 
recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding  his- 
torians of  our  Nation,  ofiQcial  and  guiding 
spirit  of  regional  and  national  historical 
associations,  conservationist,  and  dedi- 
cated Kentuckian. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  foreword  be  printed  in  the 
Record  so  that  others  may  have  the  op- 
portunity to  read  this  excellent,  albeit 
brief,  description  of  the  geography  of  my 
beautiful  State  and  history  of  its  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  foreword 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreword 

Between  the  pinch  of  mountain  range  and 
river  valleys,  the  land  of  Kentucky  forms  a 
strange  lump  of  geography,  which  defies 
geometrical  description.  Prom  the  narrows  of 
the  rocky  Big  Sandy  Ctorge  to  the  dangling 
penultimate  Island  which  nestles  against 
the  shoulders  of  Tennessee  and  Missouri  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  It  Is  indeed  a  land  of 
contrasts.  That  its  human  history  should 
be  so  varied  and  erratic  is  not  surprising.  The 
long  valleys  which  slice  its  eastern  Appa- 
lachian face  and  those  deep  channels  cut 


through  depthless  limestone  domes  by  rivers 
which  have  ground  away  at  the  rock  for  cen- 
turies on  end — all  have  witnessed  proces- 
sions of  human  beings.  One  may  stand  on 
the  banks  of  Station  Camp  Creek,  the  Salt, 
the  Bayou  de  Chien,  Klnnlconlck,  Barren, 
and  NoUn  and  conjure  up  visions  of  Ameri- 
can pioneers  forcing  their  way  through  the 
wilderness  to  build  cabins  and  plant  new 
beachheads  of  civilization. 

Long  before  an  Anglo-American  hunter 
penetrated  the  eastern  mountain  and  river 
passes  Into  Kentucky,  there  were  prehistoric 
men  who  called  the  land  their  home.  These 
peoples  left  their  bodies,  pottery,  weapons, 
and  utensils  to  be  puzzled  over  and  studied 
by  archaeologists  and  anthropologists  of  the 
future,  and  to  become  the  prized  possessions 
of  collectors. 

The  opening  of  Kentucky  to  settlement  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  one  of  the  truly  dramatic  incidents  of 
American  pioneering.  It  was  not  a  civilization 
cf  originality  that  the  first  arrival  this  side 
of  the  mountains  planted  along  the  western 
watershed  so  much  as  It  was  the  adaptation 
of  an  older  one  to  a  new  environment,  a 
rugged  topography,  and  raw  nature.  There 
were  few  areas  along  the  American  frontier 
where  men  studded  the  landscape  with  so 
many  visible  landmarks  of  local  Interest  as  in 
Kentucky.  All  acro-ss  the  state  these  land- 
marks remain  either  in  fact  or  in  memory 
as  monuments  to   the  act  of  settlement. 

Just  as  the  prehistoric  people  docvimented 
their  presence  with  burial  sites  and  artifacts, 
the  pioneers  left  behind  abundant  evidence 
of  their  existence.  They  left  a  rich  legacy 
of  primitive  tools,  weapons,  utensils,  instru- 
ments, and  examples  of  their  handicrafts.  No 
greater  contribution  was  made  to  early  Ken- 
tucky than  that  of  the  early  craftsmen  who 
fashioned  practical  Implements  and  some 
really  elegant  pieces  of  furniture  from  the 
virgin  woods  which  they  found  growing  on 
the  spots  where  they  built  their  cabins.  These 
were  the  creations  of  a  way  of  life,  which 
now  reveal  what  it  was  like  to  live  in  an- 
other time. 

No  act  of  pioneering  drama  took  place 
without  cost  to  human  beings.  There  were 
the  fierce  pioneers  who  resisted  Indian  raids, 
those  who  struggled  with  the  elements  and 
the  land,  and  those  who  laid  foundations  for 
human  institutions.  All  of  these  have  been 
fused  into  an  Image  of  men  garbed  In  home- 
spun and  crude  leather,  weatherburned  and 
calloused,  experts  with  ox,  plow,  gun,  and 
froe.  Inured  to  hardships,  and  predestlnarlan 
in  philosophy.  These  were  the  faceless  ones 
who  patiently  cleared  openings  in  the  forest, 
built  homes  and  towns,  and  who  grazed  ani- 
mals and  produced  farm  products  for  new 
western  markets.  These  were  the  ones  who 
trampled  primitive  forest  trails  Into  high- 
ways, furrowed  the  soil,  and  In  time  rode 
pitching  fiatboats  down  the  great  rivers  in 
search  of  merchants  and  cash  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  field,  smokehouse,  and  still. 

Kentucky,  however,  had  plenty  of  faces 
among  Its  pioneers,  of  Individuals  whose 
names  personified  much  of  the  broader  west- 
ward movement,  even  well  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  the  state.  In  an  ever-shifting  human 
drama,  bucksklnned  woodsmen  now  turned 
Kentucklans;  prosperous  farmers,  local  and 
national  politicians,  doctors,  professors, 
preachers,  artists,  authors,  newspaper  editors, 
soldiers,  and  scientists  were  to  exert  far- 
fiung  Influence.  It  was  they  who  in  time 
gave  Kentucky  history  its  profound  personal 
quality. 

Political  foundations  and  expansion  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  In- 
volved both  men  and  events  In  movements 
which  stirred  the  whole  national  scene.  Ken- 


tucklans formed  a  state  after  debating  and 
compromising  controversial  political  theories 
and  Issues.  They  fought  in  regional  and  na- 
tional wars,  they  helf>ed  to  compromise  ex- 
plosive national  issues  and  to  create  others, 
they  sat  in  legislative  halls  and  In  Congress, 
at  p»eace  tables,  and  served  at  foreign  courts 
as  diplomats.  They  rushed  ahead  with  the 
spreading  American  frontiers  to  the  West 
and  South  to  help  form  new  states,  to  sit  in 
governors"  chairs,  to  preside  as  Judges,  and 
to  lift  voices  In  legislative  oratory.  Ever, 
the  Kentuckian  has  been  a  political  animal. 
He  has  adorned  his  public  halls  and  his 
archival  and  art  collections  with  graphic 
evidence  of  this  fact  in  the  forms  of  busts, 
portraits,  commissions,  and  political  memo- 
rabilia. 

In  a  more  refined  vein  the  settlers  brought 
in  their  saddlebags  the  germs  of  institutional 
culture.  They  raised  churches  and  schools, 
and  established  libraries,  special  interest 
societies,  towns  and  communities  on  the  face 
of  the  land.  These  they  nurtured  from  one 
generation  to  the  next.  Prom  the  old  Mulkey 
Meeting  House  in  Monroe  County  to  the 
sophisticated  Speed  Museum  of  Art  in  Louis- 
ville, cultural  landmarks  in  the  state  are 
plentiful.  Also,  the  monuments  to  recurring 
ersis  of  economic  growth  reflect  the  impact 
of  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  miner,  indus- 
trialist, and  the  artisan. 

Hardly  had  the  first  settler  leaned  his 
broadaxe  against  a  tree  before  tlie  age  of 
economic  change  was  upon  Kentucky.  Rac- 
ing headlong  into  the  future,  communities 
have  flourished  or  perished  as  they  were 
favored  or  spurned  by  the  constant  process 
of  economic  revolution  In  America.  In  both 
eastern  and  western  Kentucky  miners  have 
tunneled  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  gather 
millions  of  tons  of  precious  coal;  in  an  even 
more  ravenous  mood  they  have  scarred  the 
land  with  their  behemoth  strip-mining  ma- 
chines. They  have  mauled  and  destroyed 
blocks  of  forests,  choked  streams,  and  left 
evidence  of  their  avarice  that  future  gen- 
erations will  shudder  at.  Industrial  sites 
have  been  developed  all  over  the  state.  There 
are  those  also  which  mark  the  existence 
of  Industries  no  longer  In  existence.  Old  Iron 
furnaces,  for  Instance,  tell  stories  of  an- 
other age  and  another  dream  of  prosperity. 

Once  fine  country  homes  have  disappeared 
or  are  slowly  melting  into  the  landscape  from 
neglect  and  decay.  This  refiects  not  only  a 
changing  pattern  of  the  agrarian  way  of  life 
in  Kentucky,  but  al.so  a  well-nigh  complete 
shift  in  the  nature  of  family  organization 
and  attitudes.  What  once  was  a  strongly 
centralized  patrlarchlal,  family-based  so- 
ciety has  now  lost  ground  to  a  more  de- 
tached urban  way  of  life.  The  older  homes 
are  still  cherished,  but  the  new  pattern  is 
ring  after  ring  of  town  and  surburban  houses 
which  within  then^selves  document  the 
rapidly  changing  nature  of  human  organi- 
zation in  Kentucky. 

The  landscape  of  Kentucky  has  become 
striped  in  recent  years  v^lth  double  ribbons 
of  super  high-speed  roads.  In  many  instances 
these  all  but  obliterate  the  trails  over  which 
pioneers  struggled  westward  with  families 
and  pack  animals.  Thus  it  Is  that  the  history 
of  Kentucky  has  ever  been  one  of  contrast 
and  change.  It  may  at  times  have  been  frus- 
trating and  self-defeating  in  nature.  At  others 
It  may  have  had  its  glorious  and  satisfying 
moments,  but  it  has  never  been  dull.  Even 
the  most  illiterate  and  deprived  Kentucklans 
have  exhibited  strong  personal  pride,  ex- 
pressed sometimes  in  forms  of  heedless  anger 
and  violence,  but  at  other  times  in  the 
warmest  possible  terms  of  humanity  and  dig- 
nity. The  variety  often  is  too  great  and  too 
complex  for  the  historian  to  capture  in  word 
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and  phrase,  or  even  to  document  from  trust- 
ed and  objective  sources. 

The  camera  can  be  more  discerning  as  to 
detail.  So  can  the  cartographer  and  geog- 
rapher. They  can  locate  and  portray  with 
dependable  precision  the  finer  distinctions 
of  the  rich  and  exciting  contrasts. 

If  the  human  side  of  Kentucky  presents 
contrasts  of  spiritual  subletles,  the  face  of 
the  land  offers  an  even  greater  variety  of 
beauty  and  nostalgic  appeal.  Caught  In  the 
focus  of  the  photographer's  lens  or  on  an 
artist's  canvas,  it  stands  revealed  In  its  power, 
its  starkness,  sometimes  in  ugliness,  but 
always  In  detail.  Contained  In  this  volume 
are  the  portraits  of  landmarks,  men,  and 
events  which  have  related  Kentucklaiis  to 
their  land  and  the  times.  It  portrays  the  de- 
gree In  which  they  have  cooperated  with 
their  environment,  and  in  which  they  have 
spurned  It.  This  volume  is  wide  ranging  in 
scope  of  space  and  time,  institutional  growth, 
in  humanity,  and,  most  of  all.  In  portraying 
the  changes  of  a  dynamic  society.  In  its  sim- 
ple clarity.  It  graphically  documents  the  ad- 
vances Kentucklans  have  made  on  the  wider 
scale  of  American  civilization  and  the  degree 
to  which  they  have  retained  their  regional 
individuality. 

Thomas  O.  Clark. 

June  12,  1971 


DEPOPULATION  AND  POVERTY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  big  pic- 
ture of  what  is  happening  in  the  rural 
areas  of  southwest  Minnesota  and  north- 
west Iowa  is  "depopulation  and  poverty." 

To  try  to  And  answers  to  these  prob- 
lems, a  10 -county  conference  was  held 
on  January  18  at  the  Worthington  State 
Junior  College. 

Among  the  interesting  papers  pre- 
sented was  one.  "Indixstrial  Develop- 
ment'  by  William  Robert  Soleta,  a  real- 
tor of  Windom. 

I  would  like  to  share  Mr.  Soleta's 
thoughts  with  my  colleagues  by  insert- 
ing his  paper  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  comments  follow: 

Industrial    Development 
(By  Wm.  Robert  Soleta) 

"The  big  picture"  of  what  is  happening  in 
the  rural  areas  of  Southwest  Minnesota  and 
Northwest  Iowa  is  "depopulation  and  pover- 
ty." Americans  don't  like  to  be  losers,  worse 
yet  when  the  winners  become  the  losers. 

"The  winners  •  the  remaining  farmers  of 
today  are  the  best  in  the  world.  Their  capa- 
bilities have  supplied  the  United  States  with 
unlimited  food  and  fiber,  plus  a  surplus  for 
export. 

However,  If  you  couple  excessive  pro- 
ductivity with  the  failure  of  our  government 
and  our  international  sales  force  to  put  these 
valuable  resources  into  a  distribution  system 
to  where  they  are  needed  you  sp>ell  disaster 
for  our  farmers. 

The  local  result  of  this  overall  situation  is 
an  ever  narrowing  margin  between  the  cost 
of  production  and  the  sale  price  of  the  farm 
products  put  into  the  market.  This  narrow- 
ing margin  causes  the  farmer  to  use,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  more  productive  seed, 
fertilizer,  feed  additives,  productive  equip- 
ment and  better  practices.  The  end  result 
being,  the  forced  displacement  of  the 
farmer's  own  sons,  smaller  farmers  and  future 
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farmers.  All  of  this  "push"  is  necessary  Just 
to  retain  his  net  earnings  at  a  worthwhile 
level.  This  struggle  has  also  raised  the 
farmer's  age  level  to  58  years,  making  farm- 
ing "an  old  man's  game."  This  has  become 
true  not  by  desire  but  by  economic  pressures. 

Who  will  replace  these  skilled  retiring 
farmers?  They  will  be  replaced  partially  by 
greater  Investment  In  machines,  or  technical 
advancement,  but  the  final  replacement 
must  be  by  new  skilled  young  farmers,  di- 
versified individuals,  and  specialists. 

There  is  something  very  curious  about  our 
rural  area,  we  EXPORT  raw  materials  in  the 
form  of  feed  grain,  young  people,  high  school 
graduates,  displaced  farmers,  and  the  money 
that  our  people  Invest  In  mutual  funds, 
bonds,  shares,  most  of  which  leaves  the  local 
area.  Raw  material,  people  and  money  are 
three  necessary  Ingredients  for  economic 
growth  and  we  ship  them  out.  HOW  STUPID 
CAN  WE  BE?  What  can  we  do  to  change  this? 
We  must  adopt  a  policy  of  processing  all  our 
raw  material  "one  step  farther"  before  we 
ship  it  out.  We  must  apply  technology,  man- 
agement, and  salesmanship  to  these  basic 
commodities  of  raw  material,  people  and 
money. 

A  metropolitan  banker  recently  said,  "Show 
me  an  ultra-conservative  small  town  banker 
and  I'll  show  you  a  man  who  Is  killing  his 
community".  Is  this  our  problem?  Has  our 
money  been  so  hard-earned  that  we  are  not 
willing  to  risk  it  here?  Don't  kid  yourself, 
someone  else  is  taking  our  money  and  risking 
it  somewhere  else — processing  our  raw  ma- 
terials and  employing  our  displaced  people. 
Is  It  also  the  lack  of  "leadership"  in  our  edu- 
cational systems  that  Is  causing  our  good  peo- 
ple to  be  up-rooted  and  used  In  someone 
else's  industry?  Our  people  already  have  a 
background  training  and  understanding  that 
is  available  for  this  one  step  further  proces- 
sing of  our  raw  materials. 

Three  forms  of  industrialization  must  take 
place  In  the  rural  areas  to  raise  our  economic 
level,  they  are: 

1 .  The  production  of  food. 

2.  The  processing  of  food. 

3.  The  manufacture  and  Eissembly  of  prod- 
ucts for  local  and  national  resale. 

Just  as  we  have  industrial  manufacturing 
parks  being  built  in  each  progressive  city  in 
our  area,  why  can't  we  create  Agricul- 
tural Industrial  Parks  where  these  ad- 
ditional skills  of  technology,  money  and 
people,  management  and  the  use  of  raw 
materials  can  be  developed  into  gross  na- 
tional products.  We  should  draw  together 
our  risk  capital  that  someone  Is  using  and 
build  the  confinement  feeding  systems  for 
cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry  that  meet  PCA  re- 
quirements and  couple  them  with  the  high 
school  and  adult  agricultural -vocational 
school  programs,  so  that  the  father  of  a  farm 
boy  or  Individual  doesn't  have  to  take  such 
extreme  risks  before  he  is  trained  In  the 
processing  of  raw  naterlals — "the  one  step 
further" — before  letting  them  leave  the  area. 

These  Agricultural  Industrial  Parks  are  not 
Intended  to  be  competitors  to  our  free  enter- 
prise farmer,  but  rather  the  training  ground 
for  the  expanded  specialized  use  of  raw  ma- 
terial, people  and  money. 

As  a  tax  incentive  for  new  Industry  to 
locate  in  a  community  I  would  suggest  an 
abatement  of  the  Social  Service  budgets  of 
the  Real  Estate  taxes.  This  would  amount  to 
60-70 '"c  of  the  tax  bUl,  yet  the  Industry  would 
pay  for  services  rendered  to  it's  real  estate. 
After  all  this  Industry  has  not  created  a  wel- 
fare or  school  problem,  but  It  can  solve  It  by 
providing  worthwhile  Jobs.  What  Is  more  Im- 
portant the  $6,000  real  estate  taxes  on  a  new 
Industrial  building  or  the  $300  per  family  of 
real  estate  taxes  on  the  200  new  Job  holders 
for  an  amount  of  $60,000. 

In  the  area  of  financing  with  SBA — con- 
ventional and  the  new  authorized  city  bonds, 
the  loan  portion  is  pretty  well  covered.  It's 
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the  equity  or  risk  capital  that  presents  the 
problem.  I  worked  on  the  sale  of  local  stocks 
for  the  Windom  Industrial  Development 
Corporation,  most  of  the  refusals  we  got  were 
because  the  Individual  figured  It  wouldn't  do 
them  any  good.  Whether  It  Is  Individual,  em- 
ployee, business  man  or  Industry  there  Is  good 
reason  for  us  all  to  invest  In  our  local  In- 
dustrial Development  Corp. 

More  Jobs  expand  the  labor  pool.  Increas- 
ing business  and  Insures  the  Investment  in 
our  homes  and  other  real  estate  because, 
where  there  are  Jobs  there  Is  demand  for 
goods  and  services. 

It  is  Just  as  Important  to  present  employ- 
ees and  future  ones  to  have  seed  capital  to 
provide  new  buildings  and  equipment  for 
Jobs.  Just  as  employees  contribute  for  un- 
ion dues,  they  could  contribute  $1  per  month 
for  Industrial  research  and  development.  In 
Windom  with  1500  Jobs  this  would  create 
$18,000  per  year  or  $180,000  or  more  in  10 
years.  A  small  price  to  pay  for  generating 
new  Jobs. 

Reversing  the  fiow  of  Job  seekers  into  the 
big  city  Is  near  Impossible  unless  you  provide 
a  Job  opportunity  before  that  person  leaves. 
One  of  our  local  personnel  men  said  he  In- 
terviewed 36  applicants  to  fill  three  Job  open- 
ings and  then  complained  he  couldn't  find 
enough  help.  The  33  who  walked  away  were 
stUl  looking  for  Jobs.  If  we  could  provide  one 
here  those  same  people  would  not  be  caus- 
ing unemployment  and  welfare  problems  in 
the  big  city,  compounding  the  whole  mess. 

Industry  looks  for  cheaper  overhead  In  all 
forms  balanced  by  productivity  of  the  em- 
ployee, coupled  with  available  raw  materials 
and  good  distribution.  This  Is  where  the  phi- 
losophy of  processing  our  products  one  step 
further  really  counts.  We  have  it  first;  why 
let  it  go.  An  Industry  employing  women  In 
the  rural  area  really  puts  a  boost  In  the  local 
economy.  The  earning  per  family  is  raised 
sharply  to  create  a  better  standard  of  living. 
We  can  thank  Plngerhut  and  Toro  Mfg.  for 
this  In  Windom.  They  In  turn  have  said 
thanks  In  return  by  adding  new  Jobs  be- 
cause of  productivity  per  employee. 

Many  urban  problems  such  a>  pollution, 
transportation,  crowding  and  schools  have 
caused  manufacturers  and  top  level  employ- 
ers to  look  at  spacious  rural  communities. 
The  awake  smaller  town  that  has  most  of 
the  necessary  service  facilities,  good  schools, 
health  service,  housing,  summer  and  winter 
recreational  facilities  are  getting  favorable 
consideration. 

The  manufacturing  Industrial  parks  of 
each  developing  city  should  always  have  a 
vacant  speculation  building  for  the  reloca- 
tion or  expansion  of  an  Industry  as  long  as 
it  is  determined  there  Is  an  available  sup- 
ply of  labor.  It  should  especially  have  a  6000 
square  foot  building  for  the  pilot  operation 
of  the  very  smallest  of  manufactures  who 
want  to  give  it  a  try.  Just  as  we  provide  a 
home  for  people,  we  should  also  provide  a 
home  for  new  Industry.  They  cannot  wait  six 
months  for  a  maybe.  When  we  lose  our  avail- 
able supply  of  labor  we  also  lose  the  need 
for  money  and  raw  materials  for  further 
growth. 

There  Is  one  gross  Inequity  In  our  system 
of  taxation  that  adds  to  the  narrowing  mar- 
gin In  farming.  That  Is  the  taxing  of  real 
estate  to  support  social  services,  such  as 
health,  education  and  welfare.  A  fanner  must 
use  large  quantities  of  real  estate  to  make  a 
living.  Therefore  he  pays  from  five  to  twelve 
times  more  to  educate  his  children  than  does 
his  fellow  citizen  In  the  same  income  cate- 
gory. The  only  difference  Is  their  method  of 
employment. 

Our  educational  leaders  preach  that  a  good 
education,  gives  a  better  Job  Income  through- 
out life,  yet  they  continue  to  promote  the 
use  of  real  estate  tax — "an  unrelated  source 
of  taxation" — to  support  education.  They  may 
some  day  be  one  of  the  unemployed,  dis- 
abled or  retired  that  can  no  longer  afford  to 
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keep  their  real  estate  because  of  this  un- 
realistic tax  system  burden. 

If  we  believe  in  education,  free  enterprise 
and  the  capitalistic  system,  then  let  us  use 
the  Profits  of  the  system  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  Its  operation.  Any  banker,  account- 
ant, manufacturer,  farmer,  btilnessman,  or 
laborer  can  tell  you  profits  are  the  only  way 
you  can  pay  the  expense  of  any  operation 
Including  education.  If  we  remove  the  un- 
just tax  burden  from  the  farmer,  Improve 
our  processing  ability,  expand  our  use  of 
money.  Improve  our  technology  and  yet  are 
not  able  to  sell  our  farm  products  locally 
or  abroad  at  a  profit  we  will  still  have  a  sick 
economy. 

I  liken  our  farmers  as  to  raindrops  In  a 
cloud,  each  drop  does  not  create  much 
water,  but  put  them  all  together  and  you 
have  a  cloudburst  that  fills  the  streams  of 
distribution  to  flood  stage.  Too  much  food 
and  fiber,  like  too  much  water  is  a  waste  un- 
less properly  controlled.  If  we  cant  sell  or 
barter  the  foods  In  our  streams  of  distri- 
bution, then  we  must  control  It  at  Its 
origin — at  the  same  time  properly  compen- 
sating those  who  must  produce  It.  If  we  do 
not — the  source  shall  surely  fail. 

It  has  been  said  "cheap  food"  Is  a  "poUtl- 
c£il  policy"  of  tne  U.S.A.  If  this  is  true,  then 
those  who  preach  the  policy  of  cheap  food 
shall  also  fail.  Slavery  of  our  farmers  shall 
also  fail  to  produce  a  world-wide  supply  of 
food  for  all. 

My  fellow  citizens,  politicians,  educators, 
farmers.  Industrialists,  and  business  people, 
we  mut  gather  together  now  to  solve  these 
problems  or  we  will  become  part  of  this  na- 
tional failure.  On  D?c.  30,  1971,  C.B.S.  TV 
Report,  the  one  glaring  statement  that  stood 
out  above  all  others  was — "the  U.S.  economic 
strength  Is  the  strongest  of  all  forces  in  the 
shaping  and  controlling  of  world  peace." 
After  I  returned  from  eight  years  of  service 
In  the  U.S.  Air  Force  In  World  War  n  and 
during  the  Korean  conflict.  I  met  Senator 
Humphrey  at  the  Windom  high  school  and 
asked  him  at  that  time,  "why  is  it  with  all 
the  smart  people  In  Washington,  can't  they 
see  that  our  surplus  food  is  the  greatest 
weapon  we  have  for  world  peace".  I  am  sure 
Senator  Humphrey  was  a  supporter  of  the 
food  for  peace  program.  Let  us  all  carry  on 
this  program  by  employing  our  greatest 
assets  "the  American  farmer"  and  his  creative 
ability  In  producing  this  weapon  of  peace. 

As  Dad  used  to  holler  up  the  farmhouse 
stairway  at  5:30  Monday  morning,  "Every- 
body up:  the  day  after  tomorrow  Is  the  mid- 
dle of  the  week  and  you  ain't  got  a  damn 
thing  done  yet." 


SPACE  SHUTTLE,  PLATFORM  FOR 
EARTH  RESOURCE  STUDIES 


HON.  JAMES  D.  (MIKE)  McKEVITT 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  McKEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  today  are  criticizing  the  Govern- 
ment for  supporting  the  Nation's  space 
program  when  so  many  domestic  needs 
exist.  And,  indeed,  there  are  many  do- 
mestic problems  which  require  solutions. 

However  46  percent  of  our  national 
budget  already  is  allotted  to  domestic 
programs  related  to  our  human  and 
physical  resources,  while  only  1.4  percent 
is  spent  on  space.  What  can  we  accom- 
plish with  1.4  percent  that  we  could  not 
do  with  46  percent? 

So,  rather  than  retard  a  program 
which  has  brought  so  many  technical 
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and  economic  benefits  to  our  country — 
why  not  use  that  program  to  help  bring 
about  the  solutions  to  our  needs  on 
earth? 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  through  its  earth  re- 
sources program,  is  working  toward  this 
end.  Later  tliis  year,  NASA  will  launch 
its  first  earth  resources  satellite.  Next 
year,  earth  resources  investigations  will 
be  a  major  assignment  of  the  Skylab  ex- 
perimental space  station. 

The  unmanned  satellite  and  the 
manned  Skylab  will  be  devoted  to  refin- 
ing the  remote  sensing  techniques  needed 
to  gather  information  which  will  help  us 
to  better  manage  our  physical  resources. 

To  fully  realize  the  immense  potential 
of  this  program,  however,  one  element 
is  imperative — the  space  shuttle. 

Once  our  earth  resources  system  be- 
gins functioning,  surveying  our  physical 
resources  and  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment, there  will  be  much  work  to  be 
done  in  space. 

If  these  observations  are  to  be  carried 
out  by  unmanned  satellites,  there  will 
be  a  need  for  repairs — for  replacement 
of  batteries. 

If  manned  space  stations  will  be  used 
in  the  observations,  there  will  be  a  need 
for  transportation  of  men  and  supplies 
from  earth  to  the  space  stations  and 
back. 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  continue  pay- 
ing the  high  cost  of  expendable  space- 
craft, the  lowest,  reusable  space  shuttle 
Is  the  only  vehicle  which  can  meet  these 
requirements. 

As  President  Nixon  said  of  the  space 
shuttle: 

It  will  take  the  astronomical  costs  out  of 
astronautics.  In  short.  It  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  delivering  the  rich  benefits  of  prac- 
tical space  utUlzatlon  and  the  valuable  spin- 
offs from  space  efforts  Into  the  dally  lives  of 
Americans  and  all  people. 


FITZGERALD   DENIED   PUBLIC 
HEARING 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  remember  A. 
Ernest  Fitzgerald,  the  Air  Force  eflBciency 
expert  who  helped  the  Congress  expose 
the  huge  overruns  in  the  C-5A  giant 
transport. 

Ernie  lost  his  job,  because  he  was 
honest  and  because  he  testified  before 
committees  of  the  House  and  in  the  other 
body.  His  dismissal  was  termed  by  the 
Air  Force  part  of  a  routine  job  reduction, 
but  their  heavy  handedness  was  obvious. 

Ernie  now  is  in  a  new  fight.  This  time 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Fitz- 
gerald's request  is  a  simple  one.  He  would 
like  an  open  hearing  before  the  Commis- 
sion to  get  back  pay  and  other  benefits 
which  are  his  due. 

The  Commission  disagreed.  But  the 
court  agreed  with  Fitzgerald  that  indeed 
he  should  be  entitled  to  have  his  case 
heard  before  the  press  and  the  public.  But 
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the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  ap- 
pealed that  decision  and  currently  that 
entire  matter  is  in  limbo  while  the  court 
entertains  the  Commission's  appeal. 

Too  much  of  what  has  happened  to 
Ernie  is  the  result  of  people  acting  in 
secret  and  behind  closed  doors.  This  man 
has  earned  a  public  hearing.  He  is  the 
true  patriot,  not  those  who  would  seek  to 
besmirch  his  name. 

I  Introduce  in  the  Record  at  this  time 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  it  and  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  dilemma  of  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald: 
The   FrrzGER.u,D    Case 

When  one  reviews  the  case  of  A  Ernest 
Fitzgerald,  it  Is  difficult  Indeed  to  decide 
which  has  been  the  more  mean-minded  and 
self-serving,  the  Air  Force  or  the  Clril  Service 
Commission.  The  Air  Force,  it  is  true,  com- 
mitted the  Initial  Injustice.  But  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  evaded  a  responsi- 
bility to  rectify  It. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  It  will  be  remembered,  got 
into  trouble  in  the  fall  of  1968  when  Defense 
Department  officials  learned  he  had  been 
called  to  testify  before  a  Senate-House  sub- 
committee on  economy  In  government  and 
Intended  to  answer  whatever  questions  he 
might  be  asked  as  frankly  and  fully  as  he 
could.  He  did  Just  that.  And,  although  he  did 
not  disclose  anything  that  was  classified  and 
that  was  not  already  well  known  to  numerous 
Insiders,  he  did — in  much  the  manner  of  the 
little  boy  who  said  that  the  emperor  was  un- 
clothed— Inform  Senator  Proxmlre  in  reply  to 
a  question,  that  the  cost  of  the  Lockheed 
C-5A  was  running  about  two  billion  dollars 
above  what  the  Air  Force  was  supposed  to 
pay  for  It. 

You  might  suppose  that  this  disclosure 
would  have  prompted  the  Air  Force  to  check 
up  on  the  efficiency  of  Lockheed's  production 
and  to  reform  its  own  procurement  proce- 
dures. In  fact,  however,  it  prompted  the  Air 
Force  only  to  confine  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to  trifling 
assignments  and  then,  in  the  fall  of  1969.  to 
fire  him  on  the  pretext  of  a  reduction  In  force. 
If  there  was  a  widespread  supposition  that 
this  amounted  to  nothing  but  a  reprisal,  the 
Air  Force  has  only  itself  to  blame. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  then  filed  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  an  appeal  for  reinstate- 
ment, back  pay  and  other  relief.  He  esked  for 
an  open  and  public  hearing  but.  In  the  spring 
of  1971.  was  granted  instead  a  hearing  be- 
hind closed  and  locked  doors.  He  went  to  the 
U.S.  District  Court  with  a  request  that  the 
hearing  be  opened  to  the  public  and  press. 
The  court  found  that  an  open  and  public 
hearing  was  required  and  ordered  the  com- 
mission to  grant  it.  Then,  after  prolonged 
delay,  the  commission  took  its  case  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  where,  more  than  two  years 
after  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  dismissal,  it  Is  "now 
pending. 

It  is  not  terribly  difficult  to  figure  out  why 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  would  like  a  public  hearing. 
Presumably  he  would  like  it  because  he  would 
like  to  confront  and  cross-examine  in  the 
presence  of  reporters  the  motley  collection  of 
"witnesses"  gathered  by  the  Air  Force  to  de- 
fame him.  One  of  the  "witnesses."  cryptically 
identified  as  "T-1,"  stated — the  quotation  Is 
taken  from  a  document  designated  "for  offi- 
cial use  only" — that,  in  his  opinion.  "Fitz- 
gerald is  arrogant,  untrustworthy  and  one 
who  does  not  respect  the  Air  Force.  According 
to  source,  Fitzgerald  is  married,  has  three 
children,  lives  in  a  large  home  in  McLean. 
Virginia,  drives  a  Rambler  automobile,  and  is 
a  'pinch  penny'  type  of  person  " 

Whether  the  source  considers  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
a  "pinch  penny"  because  he  Is  married,  be- 
cause he  has  three  children,  because  he  lives 
In  a  large  home  or  because  he  drives  a  Ram- 
bler (what  model  Rambler?),  we  cannot  say. 
We  do  not  even  know  what  T-1  looks  like. 
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or  whether  he  Is  personally  a  spend-thrift  or 
a   miser,   whether  he  regards  a  two  bUllon 
dollar  cost  overrun  as  a  pittance  or  as  an 
appreciable  sum  In  terms  of  public  money. 
We  do  not  know,  to  tell  the  truth,  whether 
T-1  should  be  referred  to  as  Mr.  T-1,  Mrs. 
T-1,  Miss  T-1,  or  Ms.  T-1,  whether  he  or  she 
or   It   Is   an   employee   of   Lockheed,   a  dis- 
gruntled former  associate  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
an  expert  In  cost  accounting  or  a  dolt  who 
supposes  that  respect   for  the  Air  Force  Is 
shown  by  helping  to  cover  up  Its  blunders. 
All  these  questions  make  It  a  cinch  to  fig- 
ure out  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  Interest  In  publicity. 
Why  the  Civil  Service  Commission  wants 
to  keep  the  proceedings  secret  Is  much  harder 
to  comprehend.  Does  It  fear  that  the  anony- 
mous Informers  will  seem  seedy  and  disreput- 
able?  Is  It   trying   to  cover  up   for  the  Air 
Force,  as  the  Air  Force  tried  so  long  to  cover 
up  for  Lockheed?  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion was  originally  established  to  put  an  end 
to  the  spoils  system  In  government  employ- 
ment aid  to  protect  government  employees 
from  political  reprisals  and  the  rapacity  of 
politically  appointed  administrators.  The  only 
reason  given  by  the  CSC  for  refusing  the  re- 
quest for  an  open  hearing  Is  that  it  Is  "a 
long-established  regulatory  policy  and  prac- 
tice of  the  commission"  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings In  secret. 

An  open  hearing  in  a  matter  of  this  kind 
Is  a  right  not  alone  of  the  individual  Civil 
Service  employee  but  more  importantly,  a 
right  of  the  American  public  as  well.  It  af- 
fords the  best  assurance — Indeed,  the  only 
genuinely  effective  assurance — that  due  proc- 
ess will  be  observed  and  that  Justice  will 
be  done.  That  Is,  of  course,  precisely  why 
the  District  Court  ordered  the  CSC  to  hold 
Us  hearings  In  public.  A  closed  hearing  might 
be  In  order  at  the  request  of  an  individual 
as  a  means  of  protecting  his  reputation. 
Over  his  protest.  It  is  an  outrage.  There  has 
been  far  too  much  hush-hush  and  coverup 
about  this  disgraceful  Fitzgerald  affair  al- 
ready. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Democrat  non-candidates  and  the  conclu- 
sions were  dire.  The  Republican  party,  it 
was  said,  was  In  disarray. 

Strange  then.  Is  It  not,  that  as  the  1972 
election  period  approaches  many  of  the  same 
political  pundits  are  asking  what  happened? 
President  Nixon  clearly  has  strong  party  sup- 
port. The  same  polls  that  were  used  as  evi- 
dence against  him  only  months  ago  are  Indi- 
cating that  he  has  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people.  Suddenly  the  domestic 
problems  do  not  loom  quite  as  large,  and 
much  of  the  world  from  Peking  to  Peoria 
seems  to  believe  that  peace  may  Indeed  be 
an  attainable  goal. 

The  answer  Is,  of  course,  that  nothing  has 
happened  that  has  not  been  happening  for 
the  last  three  years.  Or,  putting  It  another 
way,  there  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who 
will  not  see. 

If  there  has  been  one  political  constant  In 
the  United  States  of  America  in  recent  years 
It  Is  President  Nixon.  He  is  bringing  the  war 
In  Vietnam  to  an  honorable  conclusion  as 
he  said  he  would  do.  He  actively  Is  seeking 
a  generation  of  peace  through  unprecedented 
summit  conferences  with  all  of  the  major 
chiefs  of  state  In  the  world. 

All  told,  the  performance  of  President 
Nixon  has  been  imaginative,  energetic,  dedi- 
cated, honest  and  productive,  considering 
the  state  of  the  nation,  the  world  and  Con- 
gress. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Democrats  are 
having  a  difficult  time  to  find  a  candidate 
who  can  recapture  the  public  confidence  that 
now  resides  in  the  White  House? 
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THE  KEY  TO  THE  FREE  ENTERPRISE 
ECONOMY  AND  HOW  TO  CONTROL 
IT 


PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE  IN  NEXON 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  26.  1972 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Austin  American-States- 
m  n.  This  editorial,  I  believe,  offers  a 
clear  perspective  of  the  confidence  the 
American  people  have  in  President 
Nixon's  ability  to  lead  this  country  in 
both  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  The 
editorial  states: 

The  performance  of  Pre'ideTn  Nixon  has 
been  Imaginative,  energetic,  dedicated,  hon- 
est and  productive. 

It  is  our  responsibility  as  elected  repre- 
sentatives to  listen  to  the  people.  The 
people,  obviously,  believe  in  Richard 
Nixon,  his  promises  and  his  performance. 

I  enter  the  entire  editorial  for  your 
consideration : 

Public  Confidsnce  in  Nixok 
As  recently  as  a  year  ago  many  political 
experts  were  predicting  confidently  that 
President  Nixon  would  be  a  one-term  chief 
executive  because  his  programs  were  marking 
time  while  the  economy  worsened  and  while 
peace  became  more  elusive  with  each  passing 
day. 

The  case  made  against  the  admlnUtratlon 
was  familiar.  There  was  the  usual  doomsay- 
Ing.  Comparisons  In  hypothetical  polls  pitted 
the  President  against  any  one  of  some  dozen 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
clearest  and  most  striking   analyses  I 
have  ever  seen  of  the  critical  economic 
problems  besetting  our  country  at  this 
time  and  in  recent  years  was  submitted 
to  me  a  few  days  ago  by  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, J.  A.  Robinson  of  Costa  Mesa, 
Calif.    Mr.    Robinson    shows    why    the 
steady  shift  in  Federal  spending  from 
capital  goods  manufactuiing — primarily 
defense  and  aerospace — to  welfare,  pay- 
rolls,  and   bureaucratic   services   has   a 
marked  depressing  effect  on  the  economy, 
because  it  is  a  far  less  economically  effi- 
cient use  of  the  money.  If  his  analysis  is 
correct,  our  famous  "leoideT-ing  of  prior- 
ities" in  Government  spending  will  not 
only  critically  weaken  our  national  de- 
fense capability,  as  many  of  us  have 
pointed  out  on  this  floor  during  the  past 
year,  but  will  work  exactly  contrary  to 
its  announced  purpose  of  raising  the  liv- 
ing standards  and  improving  the  quality 
of  life  of  the  American  people. 

While  not  endorsing  everything  Mr. 
Robinson  says  about  the  desirability  of 
using  Federal  spending  to  stimulate  the 
economy  independent  of  actual  need  for 
the  programs  on  which  the  money  Is 
spent,  I  would  recommend  to  the  very 
careful  attention  of  all  of  my  colleagues 
his  discussion  of  the  "multiplier"  effect 
of  Federal  spending  on  defense  and  aero- 
space by  comparison  with  almost  all  Fed- 
eral spending  in  the  highly  touted  "hu- 


man resources"  programs  which  consist 
primarily  of  expensive  payrolls,  services 
of  dubious  and  hard-to-measure  value, 
and  welfare  handouts.  According  to  Mr,' 
Robinson,  every  dollar  spent  on  aero- 
space multiplies  itself  by  a  factor  of  3.5 
in  the  economy,  while  each  dollar  spent 
on  Government  payrolls  multiplies  itself 
by  a  factor  of  only  1.25,  and  welfare 
dollars  do  not  multiply  at  all. 

The  analysis  follows: 
The  Key  to  the  Free  Enterprise  Economt 
AND  How  To  Control  It 
(By  J.  A.  Robinson) 
The  key  to  the  free  enterprise  economy  is 
the  multiplier.  The  economists  have  recog- 
nized for  some  time  that  the  economy  has 
a  multiplier  action  In  it,  but  they  attribute 
the  source  of  the  multiplier  to  the  Marginal 
Propensity  to  Consume  schedule  of  %    and 
hence  think  that  It  Is  diffused  throughout 
the  economy. 

The  source  of  the  multiplier  Is  actually 
due  to  the  presence  In  the  economy  of  busi- 
ness investment  capital.  This  capital  pro- 
vides a  leveraging  effect  to  the  dollar.  The 
value  of  the  multiplier  can  be  calculated 
for  various  Industries  and  transactions  but 
the  most  significant  are,  welfare  (0)  pay- 
roll (1.25),  and  for  the  high  technology 
capital  goods  manufacturing  industry  (3  5) 
The  multiplier  does  not,  of  course,  generate 
real  dollars,  only  the  Mint  prints  money,  but 
it  does  generate  economic  dollars.  Any  time 
a  dollar  changes  hands  In  return  for  a  new 
capital  good  or  service.  It  adds  Into  the  NNP 
In  the  case  of  the  high  technology  capital 
goods  manufacturing  Industry,  a  dollar  of 
sales  attracts  a  dollar  of  Investment  and 
generates  an  additional  dollar  and  a  half 
of  Consumption  spending. 

The  multiplier  Is  both  the  blessing  and 
the  bane  of  the  free  enterprise  economy  It 
works  equally  well  In  both  directions  and 
accounts  for  the  Boom-or-Bust  history  of 
the  economy.  Although  there  Is  over  3  times 
as  many  Consumption  dollars  than  Govern- 
ment dollars,  they  are  very  weak  dollars  It 
Is  the  Government  dollar  that  controls  the 
economy.  The  Government  dollars  are  many 
they  can  be  shifted  rapidly,  and  pinpointed 
accurately  In  the  economy. 

To  see  how  this  works  In  practice,  let  us 
see  where  the  present  economy  really  Is  and 
how   It   got   there.   To   do   this   we   wUl   use 
1967  as  a  reference,  unemployment  was  only 
3.5%    and   the  Budget  was  reasonably   bal- 
anced. With  the  best  of  Intentions,  and  the 
reordering    of    priorities    15    billion    dollars 
were  taken  out  of  defense  procurement  and 
2  billion  dollars  out  of  the  NASA  budget  and 
transferred    to    Administration,    Legislative, 
Civil  Service,  and  Armed  Forces  payrolls  and 
to  other  similar  areas.  The  economists  might 
have  expected  some  temporary  dislocations, 
but   no   major   net   effect   on   the   economy! 
since  the  same  number  of  Government  dol- 
lars  would   be   spent.    With    the   multiplier 
varying  with  location  in  the  economy,  quite 
a  different  situation  ensued.  Shifting  the  17 
billion  dollars  from  the  3.5  area  to  the  1.25 
area  generated  a  3814   billion  dollar  depres- 
sionary  force  In  the  economy.  The  economy 
dutifully  started  to  slide  to  the  new  equilib- 
rium  level.   Two  million   more   people   were 
laid  off.  The  Full  Employment  Budget  con- 
cept dictated   deficit  spending  and  28   bil- 
lion dollars  of  deficit  spending  was  Intro- 
duced. This  deficit  spending  merely  Intro- 
duces a  counterforce  to  keep  the  economy 
from  sliding  further.  The  depresslonary  force 
will  remain  In  the  economy  for  years,  unless 
It  Is  removed  by  fiscal  measures. 

This  Administration  Is  not  the  first  to  fall 
Into  this  hitherto  unknown  trap,  every  re- 
cession or  depression  In  modern  times  has 
resulted  from  attempts  to  reorder  plrorltles 
without  knowing  about  the  shift  In  the 
multiplier. 
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This  does  not  mean  that  priorities  cannot 
be  reordered.  It  just  means  that  funding 
cannot  be  taken  away  from  the  high  tech- 
nology capital  goods  manufacturers  with- 
out the  economy  taking  a  beating  from  the 
multiplier.  The  economy  gained  by  the  mul- 
tiplier when  this  Industry  was  built-up  and 
would  have  to  take  Its  lumps  If  it  tried  to 
discontinue  Its  support.  Actually,  this  In- 
dustry could  be  considered  to  be  a  perpetual 
motion  money  machine,  any  time  that  you 
can  get  SVi  dollars  worth  of  action  for  1 
dollar,  you  want  to  maintain  It. 

The  Important  thing  to  be  aware  of.  Is 
that  the  economy  gains  by  the  production 
of  capital  goods,  not  by  the  goods  themselves. 
The  fact  that  the  goods  are  useful  Is  only  a 
bonus.  The  cost  of  a  capital  good  Is  only  the 
sum  total  of  all  the  wages,  salaries.  Interest, 
rent,  retained  earnings,  dividends,  and  taxes, 
that  went  Into  it,  right  back  to  the  man  who 
mined  the  ore.  When  this  capital  good  Is  de- 
livered, all  of  the  money  Is  already  In  the 
economy.  The  Industry  only  serves  to  trans- 
fer the  Government  dollars  Into  the  pockets 
of  the  people  in  the  most  effective  manner 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  economy.  These 
dollars,  when  spent,  will  generate  new  eco- 
nomic dollars. 

The  tax  dollar  has  three  fundamental  pur- 
poses: 1)  To  provide  funds  for  normal  gov- 
ernmental purposes.  2)  To  provide  funds 
that  can  be  returned  to  the  people  through 
the  highly  leveraged  industries  to  stimulate 
the  economy  to  full  employment.  3)  To  pro- 
vide a  means  of  bleeding  off  Infiatlonary 
pressure  if  the  economy  Inadvertently  be- 
comes over-stimulated. 

The  economy  is  actually  very  straight- 
forward and  predictable  when  you  know 
how  It  operates;  unfortunately  people  have 
preconceived  notions  about  It  based  on  busi- 
ness and  personal  economics.  The  economy 
does  not  follow  the  same  laws.  If  you  were 
to  ask  the  man  In  the  street  why  the  econ- 
omy is  so  depressed,  he  would  say,  the  cost 
of  the  Viet  Nam.  war,  the  space  flights,  de- 
fense procurement,  and  Foreign  Aid.  Ac- 
tually, all  of  these  have  contributed  more 
through  the  multiplier,  then  they  cost. 

The  mullplter.  provided  by  business  in- 
vestment, is  the  secret  of  success  of  the 
free  enterprise  system.  The  communist  sys- 
tem does  not  have  the  multiplier  and  may 
only  grow  slowly  by  brute  force;  and  by 
necessity  It  must  hold  the  Income  of  the 
people  to  the  bare  minimum,  in  order  to 
maximize  growth  of  their  economy.  Busi- 
ness investment  Is  the  "Goose  that  Lays  the 
Golden  Eggs".  The  communists  kill  the 
goose. 

Any  time  that  the  economy  Is  operating  at 
less  than  the  potential  NIW,  there  Is  an 
Irrecoverable  loss.  The  upper  limit  of  the 
potential  NNP  Is  only  limited  by  the  Full 
Employment  ceiling.  This  celling  Is  between 
2'"  and  2.5%  unemployment.  Stimulation 
beyond  this  level  will  normally  result  In  dis- 
sipation of  the  money  by  Inflation. 

The  Federal  Budget  Is  a  mix  of  spending 
with  various  degrees  of  leverage.  Any  par- 
ticular mix  win  produce  a  specific  NNP  and 
a  given  degree  of  unemployment.  In  the  In- 
terest of  maximizing  NNP,  the  Federal 
Budget  should  be  realigned  to  bring  the 
economy  up  to  the  Pull  Employment  celling. 

If  there  Is  any  Idle  plant  capacity  with 
corresponding  unemployed  manpower  capa- 
ble of  manning  these  facilities,  the  Industry 
should  be  stimulated  with  contracts,  begin- 
ning with  the  most  highly  leveraged.  When 
these  are  at,  or  approaching,  full  employ- 
ment, other  industries  may  be  reviewed  for 
stimulation,  up  to  the  Full  Employment 
Celling. 

We  could  supply  the  NATO  forces  with 
new  aircraft  and  weapon  systems.  This 
would  have  the  double  benefit  of  stimulating 
our  economy,  while  reducing  the  burden  and 
risk  to  our  Armed  Forces. 

Although,  In  the  interest  of  maximizing 
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NNP  in  the  shortest  time  requires  contracts 
to  produce  existing  hardware  or  R  &  D  ef- 
forts, contracts  should  also  be  let  f or  R  &  D 
efforts  to  develop  Instrumentation  and 
equipment  t»  clean  up  the  ecology.  These 
could  come  on-line  when  the  necessity  for 
the  production  of  ai-maments  Is  reduced. 

The  economy  appeals  to  have  the  capabil- 
ity of  producing  between  25  and  50  billion 
dollars  a  year  of  these  high  technology  capi- 
tal goods  under  the  economic  stimulation 
program.  This  will  produce  an  Increase  of 
87.5  to  175  billion  dollars  In  the  NNP. 

The  present  Inflationary  trend  Is  basically 
cost-push  by  union  labor.  Since  the  control 
of  the  economy  Is  the  Government  dollar, 
not  the  Consumption  dollar,  the  government 
may  now  wave  the  blg-sitlck,  taxes.  Make  It 
clear  to  the  unions  that  Inflationary  wage 
settlements  will  not  be  tolerated.  If  they 
InsU  on  them,  that  the  government  will  take 
It  away  from  them  In  taxes.  A  sop  of  2% 
per  year  might  be  allowed  in  an  Industry 
that  cannot  Increase  productivity.  Just  to 
make  the  workers  feel  that  they  are  not 
stalemated. 

the  origination  of  the  multiplier 

The  multiplier  originates  because  of  the 
presence  in  the  economy  of  the  investment 
dollar.  The  easl-i-st  way  of  explaining  Its  orig- 
ination is  to  use  a  numerical  example.  The 
Aerospace  /Defense  Industries  will  be  used 
as  an  example.  The  ratios  used  are  based  on 
data  from  Fortune's  top  500  corporations  and 
a  typical  Aerospace/Defense  company. 

To  simplify  the  example,  we  will  assume 
that  the  Industry  Is  operating  at  Its  normal 
maximum  capacity.  If  the  government  estab- 
lished that  It  would  require  60  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  electronic  widgets  a  year  for  a 
number  of  years,  the  Indtistry  would  either 
establish  a  new  widget  factory  or  expand  an 
existing  one.  Typically,  this  facility  would 
require  a  capital  Investment  of  30  million 
dollars,  and  also  typically  would  have  an  an- 
nual payroll  of  30  million  dollars  and  a  re- 
quirement for  30  million  dollars  of  supplies 
and  materials. 

The  prime  subcontractors  and  suppliers  in 
turn  would  have  an  aggregate  requirement  of 
a  capital  investment  of  15  million  dollars 
and  an  annual  payroll  of  15  million  dollars 
and  15  million  dollars  of  supplies  and  mate- 
rials. This  process  would  be  repeated  through 
successive  tiers,  each  being  reduced  by  Vi- 
A  series  beginning  with  1  and  with  each 
subsequent  term  '-i  of  the  previous  one.  has 
a  sum  of  2. 

When  the  system  has  run  Its  course,  the 
total  capital  Investment  will  be  30  million 
dollars  for  the  prime  manufacturer  and  an 
aggregate  Investment  of  30  million  dollars  by 
the  suppliers  and  subcontractors.  Similarly, 
the  prime  manufacturer  will  have  a  30  mil- 
lion dollar  payroll  and  the  others  an  ag- 
gregate payroll  of  30  million  dollars. 

The  original  60  million  dollars  purchase 
has  resulted  in  60  million  dollars  of  Invest- 
ment and  60  million  dollars  of  payroll.  After 
taxes,  other  withholdings,  and  savings  the 
employees  will  have  40  million  dollars  for 
consumption  spending  and  15  million  dollars 
win  have  gone  back  to  the  government  In 
personal  and  corporate  taxes. 

The  original  60  million  dollars  has  already 
generated  160  million  dollars  of  NNP.  The 
40  million  dollars  of  consumption  spending 
will  be  spent  typically  for  unleveraged  serv- 
ices, with  some  moderately  leveraged  pur- 
chases, and  a  small  percentage  for  leveraged 
capital  goods.  The  net  result  might  be  an 
additional  4  mllUon  dollars  of  Invested  capi- 
tal and  54  million  dollars  of  NNP. 

At  a  net  cost  of  60  million  dollars,  less  15 
million  dollars  of  tax  revenue,  or  45  million 
dollars,  the  government  has  received  60  mil- 
lion dollars  of  capital  goods  and  has  gen- 
erated 64  million  of  Investment  capital  and 
90  million  dollars  of  consumption  spending 
for  a  net  gain  of  214  million  dollars  to  the 
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NNP.  The  same  60  million  spent  directly  In 
the  market  place  would  only  generate  6  mil- 
lion dollars  of  investment  and  75  million 
dollars  of  consumption  spending  for  a  net 
gain  of  141  million  dollars  to  the  NNP. 

The  capital  goods  sector  of  the  economy 
provides  the  equivalent  of  recycling  in 
ecology.  Money,  adjusted  for  tax  receipts, 
passes  through  the  capital  goods  sector  gen- 
erating Investment  and  jobs,  and  departs  it 
largely  Intact  to  be  recycled  elsewhere  in 
the  economy. 

LEVERAGE  Or  THE  CONSITUPTION  SPENDING 
DOLLAR 

The  "power"  of  a  dollar  In  the  economy  is  a 
function  of  Its  ability  to  generate  additional 
economic  dollars.  A  doIlEir  spent  in  the  high 
technology  capital  goods  manufacturing  area 
will  attract  a  dollar  of  Investment  capital, 
and  generate  a  dollar  and  a  half  of  additional 
Consumption  spending,  for  a  total  leverage 
of  3.5. 

The  average  Consumption  spending  dollar 
Is  a  very  weak  one.  Although  there  is  a  large 
quantity.  650  billion  dollars,  the  average  con- 
sumer is  very  restricted  In  what  areas  that 
he  may  spend  his  dollar.  Typically.  65"^  will 
go  for  the  necessities  of  life.  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing. 

Food  is  very  poorly  leveraged,  It  Is  a  high 
volume,  low  mark-up.  low  Investment  to 
Sales  ratio,  type  of  operation.  A  dollar  to  the 
supermarket  will  only  attract  12  cents  of  In- 
vestment and  generate  8  cents  of  Consump- 
tion spending  by  the  employees.  The  sup- 
pliers to  the  supermarket  are  equally  poorly 
leveraged. 

Rent  or  house  payments  are  particularly 
poorly  leveraged.  Effectively,  the  cost  of  the 
structure  entered  the  economy  when  it  was 
built,  after  this  time  the  economy  only  rec- 
ognizes an  annual  charge  as  a  capital  good 
being  used  up.  This  charge  Is  much  less  than 
the  payments  or  rent. 

Clothing  requires  somewhat  more  Invest- 
ment than  food  does,  but  It  Is  still  a  high 
volume,  low  Investment  to  Sales  ratio  busi- 
ness, and  only  accounts  for  about  10 'T  of  the 
consumers  dollar. 

The  remainder  of  the  dollar  covers  person- 
al care,  utilities,  medical  care,  transportation, 
household  goods,  and  recreation.  The  only 
Items  with  significant  leverage  are  household 
appliances  and  new  automobiles. 

As  a  result,  the  Consumption  dollar,  re- 
duced by  taxes,  other  withholdings,  and  sav- 
ings, may  be  expected  to  have  a  multiplier 
of  1.75  based  on  Disposable  Income,  or  1.25 
when  referenced  to  the  original  dollar. 

EXPANSIONARY  AN!J  CONTRACTIONARY  PRESSURES 
IN  THE  ECONOMY 

The  origination  of  the  mulilplier  was 
explained  using  the  cash  flow  approach,  m 
order  to  illustrate  that  there  was  no  black- 
magic  Involved  In  the  multiplier.  NNP  is  only 
the  Inventory  of  the  economy,  an  Increase  Is 
not  necessarily  si^ificant  In  Itself.  Business 
investment,  although  it  provides  the  basis 
for  the  multiplier  and  is  the  keystone  of  the 
free  enterprise  system.  Is  of  little  Interest  to 
the  consumer.  "The  thing  of  Interest  to  the 
consumer  is  that  a  net  spending  of  45  million 
dollars  by  the  government  has  resulted  in  90 
million  dollars  of  Income  to  the  public,  and 
7800  new  Jobs. 

To  the  businessman  and  to  the  economy 
a  somewhat  different  picture  emerges.  The 
prime  manufacturer  has  an  Increase  in  sales 
of  60  million  dollars.  His  subcontractors  and 
prime  suppliers  have  Increased  sales  of  30 
million  dollars.  Their  suppliers  have  In- 
creased sales,  until  when  the  system  has  run 
Its  course,  an  additional  total  of  60  million 
dollars  of  sales  will  be  accumulated. 

The  original  60  million  dollars  a  year  re- 
quirement for  capital  goods  by  the  govern- 
ment has  had  the  following  net  positive  ef- 
fects In  the  economy.  An  increase  of  business 
Investment  of  64  million  dollars,  an  increase 
in  sales  of  120  million  dollars,  an  Increase  of 
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NNP  by  214  million  dollars,  and  an  Increase 
of  90  million  dollars  In  consumption  spend- 
ing by  the  consumers  In  the  public  sector. 
These  positive  factors  may  be  considered  to 
have  an  expansionary  force  in  the  economy. 
The  magnitude  of  the  force  Is  the  60  million 
dollars  of  Increased  sales  of  the  prime  manu- 
facturer, the  60  million  dollars  of  Increased 
sales  of  his  suppliers,  and  the  90  million 
dollars  of  Increased  consumption  spending, 
or  a  total  of  210  million  dollars. 

This  expansionary  force  Is  close  to  the 
Increase  of  NNP  since  they  are  derived  from 
Interrelated  numbers.  The  two  should  not 
be  confused  however,  the  same  Increase  of 
NNP  could  have  been  obtained  by  the  govern- 
ment buying  214  million  dollars  of  kangaroos 
from  Australia,  which  would  obviously  not 
have  the  same  effect  on  the  economy. 

Should  the  government  cancel  this  con- 
tract, the  same  thing  would  happen  In  re- 
verse and  a  depresslonary  force  of  210  million 
dollars  would  be  created. 

These  expansionary  and  depresslonary 
forces  enter  the  economy  when  the  contract 
Is  signed  or  terminated.  Over  a  period  of 
time,  these  forces  will  be  translated  Into  an 
appropriate  shift  In  the  NNP,  at  which  time 
all  forces  will  have  been  dissipated  and  the 
economy  will  return  to  a  state  of  stable 
equilibrium  at  Its  new  level. 
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FISCAL    1972,  THE   FIRST  STEP 

In  order  to  provide  a  foundation  for  the 
economic  recovery  budget  of  flscal  1973,  the 
following  program  should  be  Implemented  In 
the  Spring  of  1972.  A  5  billion  dollar  pro- 
gram to  be  administered  by  NASA  and  DOD. 
This  program  would  provide  the  funding  re- 
quired for  the  Aerospace  Defense  Industries 
to  rehire  up  to  75 'c  of  the  Scientists  and 
Engineers  that  they  have  laid  off  since  1968, 
and  to  the  extent  that  funding  is  available, 
up  to  75%  of  the  specialists  and  highly 
trained  technicians.  This  would  be  about  56,- 
000  Scientists  and  Engineers  and  about  144,- 
000  others.  The  government  would  reim- 
burse the  companies  for  salaries,  fringe  bene- 
fits, burden,  and  up  to  50"  of  related  re- 
search and  development  costs.  These  people 
would  work  on  research  and  development  and 
preparation  of  proposals  to  the  government 
for  hardware  and  services.  Aa  contracts  are 
let,  the  people  would  be  transferred  to  the 
extent  p>06slble  from  this  program  to  the 
company  payroll.  Additional  people  required 
would  be  hired  directly  by  the  company. 

A  PREDICTION 

Besides  the  depreseloncu-y  force  In  the 
economy,  there  Is  the  very  real  psychological 
factor  where  neither  business  or  the  consum- 
ers feel  that  the  government  has  control  of 
the  economy.  The  government  and  the  econ- 
omists have  been  announcing  since  early 
Pall  of  last  year  that  the  economy  had  turned 
the  corner  and  was  on  the  way  up.  Over  a 
year  later,  the  economy  doesn't  look  any  bet- 
ter to  the  consumer  and  to  the  businessman 
It  looks  worse,  he  now  has  inflationary  pres- 
sure from  labor  and  controls  on  prices  and 
profits. 

The  Administration,  by  embarking  on  a 
bold.  Imaginative  plan  to  restore  fiUl  em- 
ployment, and  to  use  the  present  excess  ca- 
pacity of  the  Aerospace/Defense  Industries 
to  combat  environmental  problems,  will  have 
a  buoyant  effect  on  consumer  and  business 
confidence.  This  increased  confidence  will 
cause  the  consumers  to  start  spending  their 
savings  and  Induce  businesses  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Investment  Tax  Credit  to  expand. 
The  effect  of  this  increased  confidence  will 
lead  the  actual  stimulation  provided  by  the 
fiscal  spending.  The  net  result  wUl  be  in- 
creasing optimism  by  the  consumers  and 
businesses  for  the  future  economy,  beginning 
In  the  Spring  and  strengthening  during  the 
year. 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OP    MASSACHtJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
newsletters  and  otherwise,  I  have  fre- 
quently reported  to  my  constituents  my 
position  on  key  legislative  matters  be- 
fore the  Congress.  During  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  92d  Congress  319  recorded 
votes  and  151  quorum  calls  were  taken 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  believe 
my  constituents  have  a  right  to  know 
how  I  voted  on  each  one  of  those  issues, 
and  I  am  therefore  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  set  forth  very  briefly  and  in 
plain  language  my  position  on  every  vote. 
The  outcome  of  every  vote  is  also  set 
forth,  as  are  the  Congressionai,  Record 
page  references  to  statements  I  have 
made  in  Congress  on  key  issues. 

I  have  tried  to  attend  every  House 
session,  and  have  been  present  for  94.7 
percent  of  all  votes.  Occasionally,  official 
business  required  me  to  be  absent. 

Following  my  voting  record,  I  describe 
briefly  some  of  the  principal  bills  which 
I  have  sponsored  in  Congress. 

I  welcome  comments  or  inquiries  from 
any  constituent  on  any  vote  I  have  taken. 
I  would  also  be  pleased  to  send  to  con- 
stituents on  request  a  copy  of  any  state- 
ment I  have  made  in  Congress. 

The  dates  and  my  votes — "Y"  indi- 
cating yes,  "N"  indicating  no— are  in 
parentheses : 

JANUARY 
Election  op  speakeb  (21).  I  voted  for  Carl 
Albert,  who  defeated  Gerald  Ford  250-176 
House  rules,  HRes5(22).  Motion  to  end  de- 
bate on  the  "modified  21-day  rule,"  to  allow 
the  Speaker  to  Initiate  floor  action  on  bills 
stalled  In  the  Rules  Committee  more  than 
21  days.    (N)Y134JJ254.  Amendment  to  end 
debate  on  deletion  of  modified  21-day  rule 
(Y)Y213,N174.    Amendment    deleting    modi- 
fled  21-day  rule.   (N)  Y234,N153.  Final  adop- 
tion of  House  Rules.   ( Y)  Y226,N156. 

FEBRUARY 
Election   op  democratic   house  committee 
members.    HResl93(4).    Motion    to    end    de- 
bate. (Not  voting)  Y259,N32. 

MARCH 
Internal  security  committee,  HRes264(2). 
I  opposed  this  resolution  which  withheld  pro- 
duction of  a  variety  of  documents  and  In- 
formation Involved  in  the  Stamler  lawsuit, 
which  challenges  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Internal  Security  Committee  and  Its  prede- 
cessor, the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee.  (N)Y292,N63. 

Debt  ceiling,  HR4690(3).  Amendment  to  de- 
lete from  the  national  debt  bill  a  provision 
allowing  the  sale  of  $10  billion  in  govern- 
ment bonds  without  regard  to  the  4V4  %  cell- 
ing on  Interest  the  government  can  pay  on 
such  loans.  (Y)180,N212.  Final  passage  of 
bill  Increasing  the  debt  celling  by  $35  billion 
to  $430  billion.  (N)Y228.N162. 
Wage-price  control  authorization,  HR4246 
(10).  Extending  untU  March  31,  1973.  the 
President's  authority  to  control  prices,  rents, 
and  wages.  (Y)Y382.N19. 

Interest  equalization  tax,  HR5432(10).  Ex- 
tending through  March  31.  1973.  this  tax, 
which  Is  designed  to  correct  the  balance-of- 


payments  deficit  by  reducing  the  flow  of  U.S. 
dollars  to  foreign  countries.  (Y)Y393,N5. 
Debt  ceiling  and  social  security  conference 
REPORT,  HR4690(16).  To  Increase  debt  limit 
to  $430  billion  and  provide  10%  across-the- 
board  Increase  In  Social  Security  benefits 
(Y)Y360.N3.  My  statement  regarding  this 
bill  Is  at  page  E2981  of  the  April  7  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Unemplotmint  benefits,  HJRes465(16).  Ap- 
propriating $50.6  mlUlon  for  unemployment 
compensation  payments  to  ex-servicemen 
and  Federal  employees.  (Y)Y355J*0 
SST.  HJRes468(18).  Two  votes  to  prohibit 
funds  for  supersonic  transport  development 
(Y)Y216,N203;    (Y)  Y217,N204. 

CONSTITXITIONAL  amendment  TO  LOWER  VOTING 

AGE  TO  18,  HJRes223(23).   (Y)Y401,N19. 
Rural    telephone    bank,    HR7(24).    Motion 
limiting  debate.   (Y)Y366JJ26.  Pinal  passage 
of  bill  to  create  a  $300  million  government 
Investment     program     for     rural     telephone 
companies.  (N)  Y269,N127. 
Wage-price  controls,  SJRes55(29).  To  limit 
debate  on  resolution  extending  laws  regard- 
ing  Interest   rates   and   wage-price  controls 
(Y)Y324,N6.  Amendment  to  limit  the  Presi- 
dent's wage-price  authority  to  require  that 
controls  be  used  oiily  on  a  broad  basis,  not 
limited  to  a  small  segment  of  the  economy 
(Y)Y143.N183. 

Drait  system  extension.  HR6531(31).  Har- 
rington amendment  to  end  the  draft  on 
June  30,  1971.  (Y)Y62.N331.  My  statement  in 
support  of  the  Harrington  amendment  Is  at 
page  H2239  of  the  March  31  Congressional 
Record.  Whalen  amendment  to  extend  draft 
one  year  only.  (Y)  Y198,N200. 

APRIL 
Draft  system  extension.  HR6531  ( 1 ) .  Amend- 
ment to  retain  the  two-year  term  of  alter- 
nate service  for  conscientious  objectors  In- 
stead    of     the     three-year     term     proposed 
(Y)Y132,N242.  Amendment  to  prohibit  com- 
pelled assignment  of  draftees   to  Southeast 
Asia  after   1971.    ( Y) Y122,N260.  Amendment 
to  prohibit  use  of  draftees  In  an  undeclared 
war.     (Y)Y96,N278.    Amendment    to    reduce 
draft  extension  from  two  ye.irs  to  18  months 
(Y)Y170.N200.  Pinal  passage  of  bill  extend- 
ing draft  for  two  years.   (N)Y293.N99. 
Sugar  beet  subsidy,  HRes356(6).  Motion  to 
debate    granting    subsidies    to    sugar    beet 
growers.    ( Y) Y182.N177.    Motion    to   not   au- 
thorize subsidies.    (Y) Y193.N115. 
Education  appropriations.  HR7016(7).  Hath- 
away  amendment    to   Increase    funding   by 
$728.6  million  for  educational  programs.  (Y) 
Y188.N191.  Conte  amendment  to  delete  pro- 
vision forbidding  any  busing  of  school  chll- 
dren   to   achieve   Integration.    (Y)Y149.N206 
Final  passage  of  the  bill  to  provide  $4.8  billion 
for  the  Office  of  Education  and  related  agen- 
cies for  fiscal  1972.  (Y)  Y355,N7. 
Immigration — language     requirement,     HR 
1535(19).    To   exempt   aliens   from   English- 
language  literacy  requirements  Tor  naturali- 
zation If  they  are  50  or  older  and  have  lived 
In  the  United  States  at  least  20  years.  Al- 
though  unable  to  vote  on  this  measure,   I 
completely    support    it,    and    am    pleased    It 
passed  by  a  vote  of  192-84. 

Maritime  authorization.  HR4724(20)  Au- 
thorizing $507.6  million  for  fiscal  1972  mari- 
time programs  of  the  Commerce  Department 
(Y)Y360,N11. 

Public  works  projects,  HR5376(22) .  On  mo- 
tion to  delete  the  accelerated  public  works 
provisions.  (N)  Y128,N262.  Final  passage  of 
bill  to  extend  economic  development  pro- 
grams, and  to  accelerate  public  works  proj- 
ects. I  vigorously  supported  this  measure, 
which  would  have  had  a  positive  Influence  on 
our  lagging  economy,  and  was  deeply  dis- 
tressed when  It  was  vetoed  by  President 
Nixon.  (Y)Y319,N68.  My  statement  in  sup- 
port of  the  bin  Is  at  page  H2795  of  the  April 
21  Congressional  Record. 
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DC.  POLICE  dogs,  HR2598(27).  Motion  to  re- 
turn to  Committee  for  further  consideration 
a  bill  authorizing  maintenance  of  police  dogs 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  (Y)Y76JN303. 
DC.  UQuoB  LICENSES,  HR6417(27).  To  reduce 
the  number  of  licenses  for  retail  liquor  sale  In 
DC.   (N)Y178,N200. 

Railroad  retirement  benefits,  HR6444(28). 
To  provide  a  10%  increase  In  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits.  (Y)Y379JN0. 
Internal  security  committee  funds,  HRes 
274(29).  Amendment  to  increase  the  Com- 
mittee's annual  funding  from  the  $450,000 
recommended  by  the  House  Administration 
Committee  to  $570,000.  (N)Y257.  N129.  Mo- 
tion to  Instruct  the  House  Administration 
Committee  to  hold  public  hearings  on  In- 
ternal Security  Committee's  need  for  funds. 
(Y)Y104.N275.  Passage  of  $570,000  appropri- 
ation for  the  Committee  for  1971.  (N)Y300, 
N75.  My  statement  opposing  the  HISC  funds 
is  at  page  H3210  of  the  April  29  Congres- 
sional Record. 

MAY 
Reorganization  of  executive  branch,  HR6283 
(3).  To  extend  to  April  1,  1973,  the  Pres- 
ident's authority  to  submit  to  Congress  plans 
to  reorganize  the  executive  branch.  (Y)Y301, 
N20. 

Passport  applications,  S531(4).  To  allow 
postal  officials  to  process  passport  applica- 
tions.  (Y)Y241.N124. 

Truman  birthday.  HRe8422(5).  Saluting  for- 
mer President  Truman  on  his  87th  birthday. 
(Y)Y380.N0. 

SB  A  lending  ceiling,  HR4604(5) .  To  consider 
bill  to  Increase  celling  on  Small  Business 
loans  outstanding  at  anv  one  time  from  $2.2 
billion  to  $3.1  billion.  (Y)Y381J»0.  Final 
passage.    (Y)Y383J^0. 

Committee  expenses,  HRes412(6).  To  allow 
travel  funds  for  members  of  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  (Not  voting)  Y156,N172. 
D.C.  firemen,  HR5386(10).  Extending  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  assault  on  D.C.  firemen. 
(Not  voting)  Y312.no. 

D.C.  subway,  HR8190(11).  Amendment  to 
fund  further  the  D.C.  subway  currently 
under  construction.  (Y)Y170,N219. 
SST.  HR8190(12).  Two  amendments,  each  to 
provide  $85.3  million  for  SST  development, 
including  construction  of  two  prototypes. 
(N)Y201.N195;  (N) Y201,N197. 
Civil  rights  commission,  HR7271(17).  To 
authorize  appropriations  for  Civil  Rights 
Commission  programs  at  an  annual  rate 
of  $4  million  until  January  31.  1973.  (Y) 
Y262.N67. 

School  lunches.  HR5257(17).  To  authorize 
Agriculture  Department  to  spend  $150  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1971  and  1972  for  free  and  re- 
duced-price lunches  for  needy  children. 
(Y)Y332,N0. 

Environmental  data.  HR56(17).  Establishing 
a  national  environmental  data  system  un- 
der the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 
(Y)Y305.N18. 

Shooting  animals,  HR5060(17).  Providing 
criminal  penalties  for  unlicensed  shooting 
from  aircraft  of  certain  animals.  (Y)  Y307.N8. 
Oceans,  atmosphere  coMMtrrEE,  HR2587 
(17).  To  establish  a  national  committee 
to  advice  the  Federal  government  on  prob- 
lems affec<-ing  the  oceans  and  atmosphere. 
(Y)Y293,N10. 

Emergency  employment,  HRes437(18).  Mo- 
tion to  vote  on  a  bill  to  provide  public-serv- 
ice Jobs  during  periods  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. (Y)Y182JI210.  To  permit  considera- 
tion of  an  Admlnlstratlon-backed  substi- 
tute to  the  emergency  employment  bill. 
(Not  voting)  Y210,N177.  Providing  for  a 
procedure  to  consider  the  emergency  em- 
ployment bill.  (Y)Y350N34. 
Railroad  strike,  SJResl00(18)  .'to  prevent  a 
strike  by  rallro.=id  employees,  extend  bargain- 
ing time  through  October  1,  and  provide  a 
pay  Increase  for  signalmen.  (Y)Y265,N93. 
SST — supplemental  appropriations  confer- 
ence REPORT,  HR8190(20).  To  provide  $7.02 
billion  in  additional  funds  for  Federal  agen- 
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cles  for  fiscal  1971  (including  SST  funds). 
(N)Y234.N28.  To  acccept  the  Senate's  pro- 
posed $155.8  million  in  fundng  for  SST  pro- 
gram termination.  (N) Y118.N156.  (By  voice 
vo'e,  the  House  voted  $97.3  million  for  SST 
termination.  I  voted  no.) 

PO.ST     OFFICE     and     CIVIL     SERVICE     COMMITTEE, 

HRes415i24).  Authorizing  the  Committee 
to  travel  and  conduct  studies.  (Y)Y201,N88. 
Action  volunteer  agency.  HRes411(25) .  Res- 
olution to  disapprove  the  Administration's 
plan  to  submerge  the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA 
and  other  volunteer  agencies  into  one  agency. 
(Y)Y131.N224.  My  statement  on  this  issue  is 
at  page  H4309  of  the  May  25  Congressional 
Record. 

Energy  resources,  HResl55(26).  To  create  a 
Select  House  Committee  on  Energy  Resources 
to    consider   oil,   gas,    electricity    and    other 
energy  problems.    ( Y) Y128,N218. 
JUNE 

Emergency  employment,  HR3613(2) .  Motion 
to  defeat  the  emergency  public-service  em- 
ployment bill,  which  would  create  Jobs  at  all 
levels  of  government,  and  replace  It  with  an 
Administration  proposal  to  share  some  Fed- 
eral manpower  funds  with  the  states.  (N)Y 
182,N204.  On  second  vote  I  again  voted  not  to 
defeat  the  emergency  public-service  employ- 
ment bill.  (N)Y184,N202.  Although  detained 
by  official  business  1  was  pleased  that  the  bill 
passed  245-141. 

National  science  foundation,  HRes452(3). 
To  allow  debate  on  NSF  authorization  blU. 
(Y)Y357.N4. 

NASA.  HR7109(3).  Authorizing  $3.4  bUllon 
for  flscal  1972  NASA  activities.  (Y)Y303.N64. 
Legislative  appropriations,  HR8825(4).  Ap- 
propriating funds  for  fiscal  1972  operations 
of  legislative  branch.  (Not  voting)  Y259,N26. 
Extension  of  aid  to  handicapped,  HR8011 
(7) .  Extending  laws  authorizing  government 
procurement  of  Items  produced  by  the  hand- 
icapped. (Not  voting)  Y309  JJO. 
Domestic  wine  production,  HR  1161(7).  Re- 
moving restrictions  on  promotion  of  domes- 
tic wines  overseas.  (Not  voting)  Y298.N13. 
NSP3R7960(7).  Authorizing  fiscal  1972  NSP 
operations  (Not  voting)  Y319,N8. 
Internationai.  coffee  agreement,  HRes465 
(8) .  To  debate  extending  until  September  30, 
1973,  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement.  (Y) 
Y336JJ41. 

Micronesian  claims,  HJRe8ei7(9).  Amend- 
ment to  require  that  Japanese  contribution 
to  Micronesian  Claims  Commission  be  in 
cash  rather  than  goods  and  services.  (N) 
Y166.N215.  Pinal  passage  of  bUl  to  pay  non- 
combat  claims  of  certain  residents  of  Mi- 
cronesia. (Y)Y225.N158. 

Sugar  act,  HR8866(10) .  Motion  to  forbid  any 
amendments  In  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
the  Sugar  Act  extension  (N)Y213Jfl66 
On  flnal  passage,  I  voted  not  to  extend  the 
Sugar  Act  for  three  years,  In  view  of  Its 
provisions  lor  Imports  from  the  racist  gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa.  (N)  Y229JI128. 
D.C.  police  and  firemen,  HR  8794(14).  Pro- 
viding disability  payments.  (Not  voting) 
Y311.N1. 

Appalachian  regional  development,  S575(15) 
Conference  report  on  bill  to  extend  Appa- 
lachian regional  development  program  and 
authorize  public  work  projects  In  areas  of 
high  unemployment.  (Y)  Y275.N104. 
Military  funds — including  abm,  b-i  bomber 
AND  military  r*d,  HR8687(16).  Amendment 
to  prohibit  $102  million  In  antl-balllstlc 
missile  system  funding.  (Y)  Y129.N267. 
Amendment  to  delete  $370.3  million  fcr  de- 
velopment of  the  B-1  bomber.  (Y)Y97.N307. 
Amendment  to  Increase  flscal  1972  military 
research  and  development  funds  by  no  more 
than  5%  over  1971  level.  (Y)  Y135.N258. 
Amendment  to  limit  fiscal  1972  military 
procurement  authorization  to  1971  level. 
(Y)Y118,N279.  My  statement  with  respect  to 
weapcns  programs  and  the  Defense  Dept. 
budget  Is  at  page  HI  1181  of  the  November  17 
Congressional  Record. 
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Adjournment,  ( 17) .  Rep.  McCloskey  moved 
to  adjourn,  and  thus  temporarily  terminate 
debate  on  the  military  procurement  bill. 
I  voted  "present".  Y30.N369. 
Education  appropriations.  HR7016(17).  Mo- 
tion to  table,  and  thus  defeat,  motion  to 
instruct  House  members  of  the  House-Senate 
Conference  to  accept  Senate  amendments  to 
the  flscal  1972  education  appropriations  bill. 
(N)Y228.N182. 

Military  procurement — Indochina  war 
FUNDS,  HR8687(17).  Mink  amendment  to  bar 
use  of  military  procurement  funds  in  or  over 
Indochina  after  December  31.  1971.  (Y)Y82. 
N327.  Nedzi-Whalen  amendment  to  bar  use 
of  military  procurement  funds  in  or  over 
Indochina  after  December  31,  1971,  cr  some 
other  date  in  fiscal  1972  recommended  by 
the  President  (Y)  Y158,N255.  My  statement 
supporting  the  Nedzl-Whalen  amendment  is 
at  page  H5381  of  the  June  17  Congression- 
al Recor4.  Amendment  to  bar  use  of  funds 
in  Indochina  after  June  1.  1972.  subject  to  re- 
lease of  all  prisoners  of  war.  (Y)Y147N237. 
Pinal  passage  of  bill  to  authorize  $21.06  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1972  military  procurement. 
(N)Y331,N58. 

Education  and  labor  coMMrrrEE,  HRes434 
(18).  Authorizing  Committee  to  conduct  in- 
vestigations overseas.  (Not  voting)  Y183, 
N119. 

Health  professions,  student  loans,  HR7736 
(18).  To  extend  health  professions  student 
scholarship  program  for  one  year.  (Not  vot- 
ing) Y299,N0. 

Inventors'  certificates,  HR5237(21).  Pro- 
viding that  Inventors'  certiflcates  filed  In 
foreign  countries  shall  be  treated  in  U.S.  with 
the  same  priority  as  patent  applications. 
(Y)Y340,N8. 

U.S.  bicentennial  commission,  51538(21). 
Authorizing  $670,000.  (Y)Y336.N24. 
National  forests,  HR3146(21)  To  authorize 
Federal-state-local  law  enforcement  coop- 
eration regarding  National  Forests.  (Y)Y361, 
N2. 

H.R.  1 — social  security,  welfare  reform, 
(21).  Motion  for  closed  rule  allowing  only 
one  amendment  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
on  the  entire  Social  Security.  Medicare. 
Medicaid  and  welfare  reform  bUl.  (N)Y200, 
N172.  Amendment  to  strike  the  family  assist- 
ance welfare  section  of  the  bill.  (N)Y187. 
N234.  Final  passage  of  bill  to  Increase  Social 
Security  benefits  and  Institute  the  PAP  fam- 
ily assistance  welfare  reform  plan.  (Y)Y28fi. 
N132. 

Farm  subsidies,  HR9270  (23).  Conte  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  limit  on  farm  subsidy 
payments  for  any  one  producer  from  $55,0OO 
to  $20,000  per  crop.  (Y)  Y214.N198. 
Stream  channelizing,  HR9270(23).  Amend- 
ment to  forbid  funding  of  Agriculture  De- 
partment stream  channelizing  projects. 
Stream  channelizing  construction  projects 
degrade  the  countryside  and  are  strongly 
opposed  by  conservationists.  (Y) Y129.N278. 
My  statement  on  this  Issue  Is  at  page  H579S 
of  the  June  23  Congressional  Record. 
Food  stamps  for  strikers,  HR9270(23). 
Amendment  forbidding  sale  of  food  stamps 
to  households  needing  assistance  because  a 
family  member  Is  on  strike.  (N) Y172.N225. 
International  labor  organization,  HR9272 
(24).  Amendment  to  pay  $11  million  In  U5. 
obligations  to  the  ILO.  (Y)Y147.  N227.  My 
statement  regarding  the  ILO  is  at  page 
H5864  of  the  June  24  Congressional  Record. 
Community  Relations  Service.  HR9272 
(24).  Amendment  to  decrease  by  $4.25  mil- 
lion funds  for  the  Justice  Department's 
Community  Relations  Service.  (N)N127, 
Y233. 

Departments  of  state,  justice,  and  com- 
merce,    AND     judiciary      APPROPRIATIONS,     HR 

9272(24).  Final  passage  of  bill  appropriating 

$3.68  billion  for  the  foregoing  and  related 

Federal   agencies,   and  the  courts.    (Y)Y337. 

NIO. 

Indochina    war    termination,    HR6351(28). 

Motion  to  table,  and  thus  defeat,  a  motion 
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to  instruct  House  conferees  on  the  draft  ex- 
tension bill  to  agree  to  a  Senate  amendment 
calling  for  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  of  all 
U.S.  troops  within  9  months  of  bill's  enact- 
ment, subject  to  release  of  all  prisoners  of 
war.  (N)Y219.N175.  My  statement  on  this 
issue  is  at  page  H5930  of  the  June  28  Con- 
GRESsiONAi,  Record. 

Postal  service,  treasury  appropriations,  HR 
9271(28).  Appropriating  funds  for  Postal 
Service,  Treasury  and  executive-branch  oCQces 
for  fiscal  1972.  (Not  voting)  Y380,N6. 

Interior  department  appropriations,  HR 
9417(29) .  Appropriating  $2.15  billion  for  fiscal 
1972  operations  of  Interior  Department  and 
related  agencies.  (Y)Y400,N5. 
Pentagon  papers,  HRes489(30).  Motion  to 
table,  and  thus  defeat,  a  resolution  directing 
the  President  to  transmit  to  the  House  the 
text  of  the  Pentagon  Papers.  (N)  Y272,N113. 
Education  funds  conference  report,  HR 
7016(30).  On  agreement  to  Office  of  Educa- 
tion $5.14  billion  fiscal  1972  funds  confer- 
ence report.  (Y)T376,N15. 

HUD — Counselling  services,  HR9382(30). 
Amendment  to  strike  from  the  fiscal  1972 
Dept.  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  ap- 
propriations bill  $3  million  for  FHA  counsel- 
ing services.  (N)Y164.N217. 

JULY 
Emergency  employment,  S31(1).  Conference 
Report  On  bill  authorizing  Federal  funds  for 
state  and  local  public-service  Jobs  during 
periods  of  and  in  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment.  (Y)    Y343,N14. 

Health  manpower,  HR8629(1).  To  excend 
and  expand  Federal  aid  for  health  profes- 
sions manpower.  (Y)y343,N3. 
Nurse  training,  HR8630(1).  To  extend  for  3 
years  Federal  programs  to  train  nurses. 
(Y)Y324.N0. 

Laos.  HRes492(7).  Motion  to  table,  and  thus 
defeat,  resolution  directing  Secretary  of  State 
to  furnish  to  Congress  documents  regarding 
U.S.  military  operations  in  Laos.  (N)Y261, 
N118. 

Obscene  material.  HR8805(7).  Although  I  am 
opposed  to  the  unsolicited  mailing  of  offen- 
sive materials,  I  voted  against  this  proposal 
to  prohibit  mall  delivery  of  obscene  matter 
because  the  bill  was  vague  and  provided  no 
clear  or  enforceable  standards  upon  which 
postal  officials  or  others  could  base  their 
conduct.   (N)Y356,N25. 

Export  bank,  HR8181(8).  Amendment  delet- 
ing language  permitting  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  with  the  President's  approval,  to  fi- 
nance exports  to  Communist  countries.  (N) 
Y207,  N153.  Motion  to  remove  Export-Import 
Bank  transactions  from  the  Federal  adminis- 
trative budget.  (N)Y112,N249. 
Water  desalting,  HR9093(8) .  Authorizing  ex- 
pansion of  Interior  Dept.  sea-water  desalting 
program.  (Y)Y325,N0. 

DC.  teachers,  HR8407(12).  Authorizing  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  to  enter  Into 
an  Interstate  teacher  qualification  pact.  (Y) 
Y325,N4. 

Chief  justice,  HR8699(13).  To  provide  an 
administrative  assistant  for  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States.  (Y)  Y263,  N139. 
CBS  contempt  cn-ATioN,  HRes  534(13) .  I  sup- 
ported the  motion  to  send  back  to  commit- 
tee, and  thus  defeat,  a  proposed  contempt  of 
Congress  citation  of  CBS  and  its  President. 
Dr.  Prank  Stanton,  arising  out  of  "The  Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon"  program.  (Y)Y226, 
N181. 

Transportation  appropriations,  HR9667(14) . 
Appropriating  $2.73  billion  for  fiscal  1972 
operations  of  Transportation  Dept.,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  related  agencies.  (Y)Y401 
N12. 

Atomic  energy  commission  funds,  HR9388 
(15).  Amendment  deleting  $3.5  million  for 
atomic  waste  project  near  Lyons,  Kansaa.  (Y) 
Y162,  N207. 
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Military  drug  treatment,  HR9265(19).  Au- 
thorizing VA  drug  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs.  (Y)Y379,  NO. 
Veterans  medical  assistance,  HJRes748(19). 
Authorizing  Improvement  and  establishment 
of  medical  schools  affiliated  with  VA.  (Y) 
y371,N2. 

Bethune  memorial,  SJReslll(19) .  To  au- 
thorize construction  of  memorial  In  Wash- 
ington, DC  to  Mary  Bethune,  a  prominent 
black  educator.  (Y)Y289,  N89. 
Joint  environment  committee,  HRes424 
(20).  To  establish  a  Joint  House-Senate 
Committee  on  the  Environment.  (Y)Y372, 
N18. 

House  office  allowances,  HR«s457(21).  To 
allow  the  House  Administration  Committee, 
rather  than  the  full  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  set  allowances  for  expenses  of  Con- 
gressmen's offices.  (Y)Y233,  N167. 
Bus  width  limit,  HR4354(21).  Motion  to  re- 
turn to  the  Public  Works  Committee  a  bill 
to  increase  the  width  limitations  of  buses 
which  travel  on  Interstate  highways.  (N) 
Y178.N213. 

House  procedure,  HRes533(22).  To  dispense 
with  a  quorum  call.  (Y)Y371,N5. 
Military  construction,  HR9844(22).  Au- 
thorizing $2.1  billion,  including  $918  mil- 
lion for  housing  families  of  military  per- 
sonnel. (Y)Y359,N31. 

Environment,  consumer  protection,  agri- 
cultur*  appropriations,  HR9270(27).  Con- 
ference report  on  bill  appropriating  $13.27 
billion  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  en- 
vironmental assistance,  and  consumer-pro- 
tection programs  for  fiscal  1972.  (Y)Y230. 
N162. 

SACB,  HR9272(27).  To  table,  and  thus  de- 
feat, a  proposal  to  instruct  House  conferees 
to  forbid  the  discredited  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  to  spend  funds  to  create 
a  list  of  allegedly  un-American  organiza- 
tions. (N)Y246,N141.  My  statement  on  this 
issue  is  at  page  H7183  of  the  July  27  Con- 
gressional Record. 

HEW-LABOR  funds.  HR10061(27).  Amend- 
ment to  add  $230  million  for  HEW  health 
and  hospital  programs.  (Y)  Y169JJ215. 
Amendment  to  add  $82.4  million  for  HEW 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs.  (Y)Y236. 
N153.  Amendment  to  add  $64  million  to  HEW 
child  welfare  services.  (Y)  Y185.N201.  Final 
passage  of  bill  to  appropriate  $20.46  billion 
In  fiscal  1972  for  Depts.  of  Labor  and  HEW 
(Y)Y372.N25. 

Federal  employees.  HR9092(28)  Amend- 
ment to  exclude  Federal  employees  not  paid 
from  appropriated  funds  from  Federal  com- 
parability pay  scales.  (N)  Y147,N232. 
Appalachia.  HR9922(28).  To  extend  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  and  Commerce 
Dept.  economic  development  programs 
(Y)Y376,N27. 

HUD.  NASA,  Nsr.  VA  funds.  HR9382(29).  Con- 
feence  report  on  bill  authorizing  $18.33  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1972  funds  for  these  and  related 
agencies.  (Y)Y363JJ30. 

Transportation,  icc.  cab,  funds.  iNcumiNO 
sst.  HR9667(29).  Appropriating  $8.15  billion 
in  fiscal  1972  funds  for  these  and  related 
agencies.  (Y)Y393,N15.  Amendment  adding 
$58.5  million  to  Transportation  Dept.  funds 
to  repay  airlines  for  costs  of  developing  SST. 
(N)Y307,N99. 

AEC.         PUBLIC        WORKS AMCHITKA NUCLEAR 

tests DICKEY-LINCOLN,       HR10090(29).       To 

forbid  use  of  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
funds  for  any  nuclear  testing  in  Aleutian 
Islands,  Alaska.  (Y)  Y108,N275.  My  statement 
opposing  the  Amchltka  test  is  at  page  H6789 
of  the  July  15  Congressional  Record. 
Amendment  to  strike  from  the  AEC  appro- 
priations bill  advanced  planning  funds  for 
the  Dlckey-Llncoln  hydroelectric  project  In 
Maine.  (N)  Y199.N181.  Final  passage  of  bill 
appropriating  fiscal  1972  funds  for  the  AEC 
and  a  variety  of  public  works  projects. 
(Y)Y386JJ4. 
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Lockheed  aircraft,  HR8432(30).  The  debatft 
on  the  proposal  to  authorize  $250  million  in 
government-guaranteed  loans  to  Lockheed 
began  with  a  stalling  vote  to  approve  th« 
House  Journal.  (Y)  Y374,N10.  Next,  the  House 
agreed  to  adjourn  on  August  6.  (Y)  Y334JJ41. 
The  House  then  agreed  to  consider  the  bill. 
(N)Y325,N68.  There  followed  an  amendment 
to  decrease  the  portion  of  the  loan  which  may 
be  guaranteed  by  the  government  from  100% 
to  90%.  (Y)T176,N205.  I  opposed  the  bill  on 
final  passage  but  it  carried  by  three  votes. 
(N)Y192,N189. 

AUGUST 
Depts.  of  state,  justice  and  commerce  and 
judiciary  conference  report,  HR9272(2). 
Appropriating  $4.06  billion  in  fiscal  1972 
funds  for  the  foregoing  and  related  agencies. 
I  voted  against  this  bill  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. Including  its  deletion  of  funds  our  gov- 
ernment is  legally  obligated  to  pay  to  the 
International  Labor  Organization.  (N)Y337, 
N35. 

School  desegregation,  HRes539(2).  Motion 
to  discharge,  and  thus  prevent  further  con- 
sideration by,  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee of  a  resolution  compelling  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  to  submit  data  listing  school 
districts  receiving  Federal  funds  to  bus  stu- 
dents. (N)Y252J^129.  On  final  passage  of  res- 
olution seeking  HEW  busing  data.  (Y)Y351, 
N36. 

Married  women,  HR3628(2).  To  give  married 
women  who  are  Federal  employees  benefits 
equal  to  those  allowed  married  men.  (Y) 
Y377,N11. 

Hospitals,  HConRes370(2) .  Resolution  re- 
quiring that  certain  Public  Health  Services 
Hospitals  remain  open.  (Y)Y370,N4. 
Continuing  appropriations.  HJRes829(2). 
Providing  ongoing  funds  for  agencies  whose 
fiscal  1972  appropriations  had  not  been 
signed  into  law.  (Y)Y350.N6. 
Foreign  aid,  HR9910(3).  To  t-uthorlze  $3.44 
billion  In  fiscal  1972  and  $3.49  billion  In  fiscal 
1973  for  foreign  assistance  programs.  (Y) 
Y202,N192. 

Draft  extension  conference  report.  HR 
6531(4).  I  continue  to  believe.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendation  of  the  blue- 
ribbon  Gates  Commission,  that  the  draft 
system  should  be  replaced  by  a  volunteer 
force.  To  consider  bill  extending  the  draft  for 
two  years.  (N)  Y250,N150.  To  return  the  bill 
to  the  Conference  Committee.  (Y)Y131. 
N273.  Final  passage  of  draft  extension! 
(N)Y298,N108. 

Public  service  jobs.  HJRes  833(4).  Amend- 
ment   to    compute    the    funds    distribution 
formula  solely  on  the  ratio  of  the  number 
of  unemployed  In  each  state  to  the  total  of 
unemployed  in  nation  (present  formula  also 
considers  the  level  of  unemplovment  in  each 
state).    (N)Y172.N213.   Amendment   to   pro- 
hibit an  agency  from  acting  as  a  funds  dis- 
tribution conduit  If  the  agency  is  applying 
for    Its    own    public-service    Jobs    program 
(Y)Y171,N219.    Final    passage    of    resolution 
for  funds  to  operate  public-service  Jobs  pro- 
gram  In   fiscal    1972.    (Y)Y321.N76. 
Export    bank   conference    report.    S581(5) 
Broadening    the    lending    authorltv    of    the 
Export-Import   Bank.    ( Y) Y219,N14b. 
HEW,   labor  depts.  conference  report.  HR 
10061(5).  Appropriating  $20.8  billion  In  fiscal 
1972  funds.   (Y)Y280.N56. 

SEPTEMBER 
Ocean  dumping.  HR9727(9).  Although  un- 
able to  be  on  the  fioor  for  the  vote,  I  am 
recorded  as  supporting  this  bill  establishing 
controls  over  the  dumping  of  v.^aste  materials 
In  the  oce^n  and  establishing  a  marine 
sanctuaries  program.  Y305.N3. 
Emergency  detention  camps,  HR234(  13-14) . 
I  was  the  only  Member  of  Congress  voting  as 
a  member  of  both  Committees,  Judiciary  and 
Internal  Security,  which  recommended  legis- 
lation regarding  the  Infamoiis  detention 
camp   law    used   to   Imprison   without   trial 
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Japanese-Americans  durtng  World  War  II. 
Judiciary  recommended  abolishment  of  the 
detention  camp  law;  Internal  Security  rec- 
ommended modification  of  the  law.  I  agreed 
with  my  colleagues  In  Judiciary.  On  motion 
to  debate  the  bills.  (Y)Y345,N1.  On  Internal 
Security  bill,  which  would  retain  detention 
camp  law.  (N) Y124,N272.  On  Judiciary  bill 
to  forbid  detention  camps  without  Congres- 
sional authorization.  (Y)  Y290,N111.  On  final 
passage  of  Judiciary  bill.  (Y)Y356.N49.  My 
statements  on  this  issue  are  at  pages  H8395 
and  H8397  of  the  September  14  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Equal  employment,  HR1746(16).  Two  votes 
to  deny  authorization  of  cease-and-desist 
powers  to  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nities Commission.  (N)  Y200,N195;  (N)Y202, 
N197.  Motic:i  to  return  the  EEOC  bill  to  Com- 
mittee. (Y)Y130,N270.  Pinal  passage  of  the 
bill — granting  restricted  powers  to  EEOC. 
(N)Y285,N106.  My  statement  regarding  this 
bill  Is  at  page  H8475  of  the  September  15 
Congressional  Record. 

AEC,  public  works  conference  report, 
HR10090(22).  Appropriating  fiscal  1972  funds 
for  public  works  projects  and  the  AEC. 
(Y)Y377,N9. 

Peace  corps,  HR9166(23) .  Amendment  to  cut 
the  Peace  Corps  fiscal  1972  authorization  by 
$27  mUlion,  from  $77.2  to  $50.2  million. 
(N)Y113,N232. 

OEO-child  development  act,  HR10351(30). 
I  strongly  supported  this  bill,  which  would 
have  extended  OEO  programs,  and  estab- 
lished voluntary  child  development  pro- 
grams and  an  Independent  legal  services  cor- 
poration, and  was  deeply  distressed  when 
President  Nixon  vetoed  It  in  December. 
Amendment  to  reduce  from  100,000  to  10,000 
the  population  required  for  cities  to  receive 
child  development  funds.  (Y)  Y226,N158. 
Amendment  to  reduce  from  $6,960  to  $4,320 
the  maximum  Income  level  for  free  day-care 
service.  (N)  Y187,N189.  Amendment  to  in- 
clude child  development  act  In  the  bill.  (Y) 
Y203,N181.  Amendment  requiring  that  4% 
of  community  action  programs  go  to  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam  and  Micronesia.  (Y)  Y202,N161. 
Amendment  to  eliminate  legal  services  pro- 
gram. (N)Y152,N210.  Second  amendment  to 
Include  child  development  programs  In  the 
bill.  (Y)Y186.N183.  Motion  to  Instruct  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  to  report  a 
bill  reducing  from  $6,960  to  $4,320  the  maxi- 
mum income  level  for  families  receiving  free 
day-care  service.  (Iff)  Y191JJ180.  Pinal  pas- 
sage. (Y)Y261.N116.  My  statement  opposing 
the  President's  veto  of  this  bill  is  at  page 
E13422  of  the  December  14  Congressional 
Record. 

OCTOBER 
Federal  pay  raise.  HRes596(4).  Motion  to 
defer  consideration  of  Federal  employees'  pay 
raise.  ( Y)  Y175.N198.  Resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  President's  proposal  postponing  for 
six  months  a  statutorlly-approved  pay  In- 
crease for  Federal  employees.  (Y)  Y174.N207. 
Prisoners  of  war,  HConRes  374(4).  Calling 
for  humane  treatment  and  release  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  held  In  Indochina. 
(Y)Y371,N0. 

Credit  union  insurance,  HR9961  (4) .  To 
provide  temporary  Insurance  for  certain  Fed- 
eral credit  unions.  (Y)Y197,N122.« 
Air  traffic  controllers.  HR8083(4).  To 
require  certain  qualifications  for  air  traffic 
controllers.  (Y)Y294,N0. 

Sugar  Act  conference  report,  HR8866(4). 
I  again  voted  against  extending  the  Sugar 
Act  because  of  Its  provision  for  a  quota  for 
the  racist  government  of  South  Africa.  (N) 
Y194,N92. 

Unemployment  benefits.  HRes915(6).  Pro- 
viding $270.5  million  for  unemployment  ben- 
efits for  ex-servicemen,  former  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  workers  adversely  affected  by 
imports.  (Y)Y394.N9. 

Continuing  approprutions.  HJRe8916(6). 
Funds  for  agencies  whose  1972  appropriations 
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had  not  yet  been  signed  Into  law.  (Y)Y387. 
N12. 

Equal  rights  for  women  and  men,  HJRes 
208(12).  I  very  strongly  supported  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  guarantee  equal  con- 
stitutional rights  to  men  and  women.  On 
amendment  specifying  rights  of  non-cltlzens. 
(N)  Y104,N254.  On  weakening  amendment 
to  legitimize  discrimination  against  women 
under  laws  which  allegedly  "promote  health 
and  safety."  (N)Y87,N265.  On  final  passage 
of  constitutional  amendment  that  "equal- 
ity ..  .  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  any  state  on  account 
of  sex."  (Y)354.N24.  My  statement  on 
equal  rights  of  men  and  women  is  at  page 
H9373  of  the  October  12  Congressional 
Record. 

Consumer  protection  agency,  HR]0835(14). 
Amendment  restricting  the  new  Federal  Con- 
sumer Agency's  authority  to  Intervene  In 
lawsuits,  or  proceedings  of  other  agencies. 
(N)  Y149,N240.  Amendment  to  allow  the  Con- 
sumer Agency  to  intervene  In  lawsuits,  and 
proceedings  of  other  agencies.  (Y)Y160.N218. 
Pinal  passage  of  bill  establishing  an  Inde- 
pendent Consumer  Protection  Agency  and  a 
White  House  Office  of  Consumer  Afl'airs.  (Y) 
Y345,N44.  My  statement  In  support  of  the 
new  consumer  agency  is  at  page  H9495  of 
the  October  13  Congressional  Record. 
Black  lung  disability  benefits.  HR9212(18) . 
To  give  benefits  to  orphans  whose  fathers 
died  of  black  lung  disease,  which  afflicts  coal 
miners.  (Y)  Y227,N124. 

School  lunches,  HJRes923(18).  To  en- 
sure that  every  eligible  child  receive  a  free 
or  reduced-price  lunch  as  required  by  the 
School  Lunch  Act.  (Y)  Y354JJ0. 
Animal  disease,  HR10458(18).  Authorizing 
U.S.  Involvement  In  Western  Hemisphere  co- 
operation to  combat  livestock  and  poultry 
disease.  (Y)Y342,N0. 

Port  safety,  HR8140(18).  Promoting  safety 
of  ports  and  waterways.  (Y)Y336,N1. 
Indochina  war  termination,  HR8687(19). 
Hebert  motion  to  block  any  effort  to  vote 
on  the  Mansfield  end-the-war  amendment 
to  the  military  procurement  bill.  (N)Y215, 
N193.  Arends  motion  to  Instruct  House  con- 
ferees not  to  accept  Mansfield  amendment. 
(N)  Y192,N216.  Unfortunately,  the  House  con- 
ferees refused  to  accept  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment notwithstanding  rejection  of  the 
Arends  motion.  My  statement  In  support  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment  Is  at  page  H9723 
of  the  October  19  Congressional  Record. 
Military  construction  conference  report, 
HR9844(20)  (See  July  22  vote).  (Y)Y371, 
N26. 

Alaskan  native  claims,  HR  10367  (20).  The 
natives  of  Alaska  have  been  attempting  for 
many  years  to  obtain  back  from  the  govern- 
ment land  which  belongs  to  them.  I  sup- 
ported them.  Amendment  to  establish  a 
Commission  to  set  aside  wildlife  and  con- 
servation areas  in  Alaska.  (Y)  Y178.N217. 
Passage  of  bill  to  grant  natives  40  million 
acres  of  land.  cash,  and  certain  mineral  rights 
in  settlement  of  their  claims.  (Y)Y334.N63. 
Armed  services  survivor  benefits,  HR10670 
(21).  Establishing  a  survivor  benefit  plan  for 
retired  career  military  personnel.  (Y)  Y372.N0. 
Guam,  virgin  islands  delegates,  HRes624 
(21).  To  consider  providing  non-"otlng  dele- 
gates to  Congress  from  Guam  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  (Y)Y280,N63. 
Military  construction  appropriations,  HR 
11418(27).  To  appropriate  $2.01  billion  for 
previously-authorized  construction.  Includ- 
ing family  housing  and  antl-pollutlon  proj- 
ects. (Y)Y354,N32. 

Higher  education,  HR7248(27).  Motion  to 
debate  the  1971  Higher  Education  Act.  (Y) 
Y371.N7.  Amendment  to  allocate  Federal 
grants  for  college  students  according  to  na- 
tional eligibility  scale  rather  than  through 
state  allotments.  (N)Y117JI267.  Amendment 
to  allocate  college  grant  funds  to  the  states 
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in  proportion  to  the  national  total  of  eligible 
students.  (Y)  Y108,N220. 

NOVEMBER 

School  desegregation,  HR2266  ( 1 ) .  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  granting  Federal  as- 
sistance to  schools  for  desegregation.  (Y) 
Y135,  N222. 

Credit  union  insurance,  HR9961(1).  Pro- 
viding Insurance  to  federal  credit  unions. 
(Y)Y35O.N0. 

Prison  drug  treatment,  HR8389  ( 1 ) .  Requir- 
ing that  states  must  make  drug  rehabilita- 
tion programs  available  to  prisoners  and  ex- 
prisoners  in  order  to  receive  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  funds.  (Y)Y350.N2. 
Magistrates,  HR9180(1).  Authorizing  emer- 
gency reassignment  of  U.S.  court  magis- 
trates. (Y)Y344.N10. 

Methadone,  HR9323(1).  To  amend  Fed- 
eral law  to  permit  methadone  treatment  of 
heroin  addicts.  (Y)Y354,N0. 
Land  reclamation,  HR7854(1).  To  Increase 
the  authorization  for  small  reclamation  (e.g., 
irrigation)  projects  of  the  Interior  Dept. 
(Y)Y346,N7. 

Farm  credit,  HR11232(1).  To  revise  the  au- 
thority of  farmer-owned  cooperatives  for 
loans  to  rural  residents  (Y)Y331JJ19. 
Adjournment,  (1-2)  To  consume  time,  ad- 
journment motions  were  made  November 
1  and  2.  I  opposed  both.  (N)Y51.N255;  (N) 
Y8.N286. 

Mn-n-ARY  MEDICINE.  HR2(3).  Establishing  a 
Uniformed  Services  University  of  Health 
Sciences  to  attract  physicians  and  dentists 
to  military  careers.  Amendment  requiring 
that  University  be  within  25  miles  of  DC. 
(N)Y148,N215.  Final  passage  (Y)Y352.N31. 
Higher  education,  HR7248(3-4).  The  Higher 
Education  Act  was  considered  November  3 
and  4.  In  an  atmosphere  of  heated  con- 
troversy, the  House  debated  through  the 
night  of  November  4.  finishing  at  2:30  a.m. 
November  5.  17  recorded  votes  were  taken: 
Amendment  to  eliminate  general  aid  to  all 
institutions  of  higher  learning  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  colleges).  (N)Y84.N310. 
Amendment  requiring  colleges  to  maintain 
previous  student  aid  levels.  (Y)  Y210.N182. 
Amendment  to  terminate  aid  to  church- 
related  colleges  which  Is  held  unconstitu- 
tional. I  opposed  this  amendment  because  it 
added  nothing  to  existing  law.  (N)  Y119,N264. 
Amendment  to  eliminate  program  of  student 
Internships  with  public  officials.  (N)Y229. 
N149.  Amendment  exempting  undergraduate 
admissions  from  bill's  prohibition  of  dis- 
crimination against  women.  (N) Y194JI189. 
Amendment  extending  land  grant  benefits 
to  Guam  and  Virgin  Islands  colleges.  (Y) 
Y220,N158.  Amendment  establishing  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  In  HEW.  (Y) 
Y210,NI53.  Amendment  to  delete  funds  for 
ethnic  heritage  studies.  (Not  voting)  Y200, 
N159.  Amendment  denying  to  HEW  authority 
to  set  standards  for  youth  camp  safety.  (N) 
yi84,NlS6.  Amendment  postponing  any  bus- 
ing  of  students  required  by  law  until  every 
court  appeal  has  been  exhausted.  (N)Y235, 
N125.  Amendment  forbidding  any  Federal 
employee  from  urging  state  or  local  officials 
to  use  local  funds  for  busing.  (N)  Y231.N126. 
Amendment  to  exclude  from  busing  prohibi- 
tion school  systems  under  court  orders.  (Y) 
Y146.N216.  Ashbrook  amendment  prohibit- 
ing use  of  funds  for  busing  students  to  de- 
segregate schools  under  any  circumstances. 
(N)Y234JJ124.  Amendment  seeking  report 
on  need  for  funds  to  Integrate  public  schools. 
(N)Y92.N269.  Amendment  adding  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act.  (See  November  1 
entry)  authorizing  $500  mlUlon  in  fiscal  1972 
and  $1  billion  In  fiscal  1973  for  assistance  In 
desegregating  public  schools.  (Y)  Y211.N159. 
Second  amendment  to  exclude  undergradu- 
ate admissions  from  bill's  prohibition  of  dis- 
crimination against  women.  (N)  Y186.N181. 
Pinal  passage  of  bill  extending  Federal  aid 
to  colleges  and  students,  creating  a  National 
Institute  of  Education  and  authorizing  de- 
segregation funds.  ( Y)  Y332,N38. 
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Coffee  agreement,  HR8293(5).  Extending 
President's  authority  to  Implement  Inter- 
natlonaJ  Coffee  Agreement.  (N)  Y200J*100. 
ScHooi,  PRAYER,  HJBesl91(8).  I  opposed  this 
proposal  to  dilute  the  BUI  of  Rights  for  the 
first  time  in  American  history  and  to  author- 
ize so-called  ■non-denomlnatlonal"  prayer  In 
public  buildings.  After  one  day's  debate,  the 
House  rejected  the  proposed  amendment,  less 
than  the  required  two-thirds  of  those  voting 
having  supported  It.  On  motion  discharging 
the  bill  from  the  Judiciary  Committee.  (N) 
Y242,N156.'  On  passage.  (N)  Y240,N163.»  My 
statement  on  this  issue  Is  at  page  H10602  of 
the  November  8  Concressionai.  Record. 
Pesticides,  HR10729(9).  I  opposed  this  bill 
to  regulate  the  manufacture,  distribution 
and  use  of  pesticides  because  it  was  funda- 
mentally weakened  to  reflect  the  interests  of 
big  pesticides  manufacturers.  Amendment  to 
delete  bill's  provision  that  a  pesticide  may 
not  be  prohibited  on  account  of  Its  lack  of 
"essentiality."  (Y)  Y152.N221.  Amendment  to 
allow  consumer  groups  to  seek  court  review 
of  EPA  pesticides  decisions.  (Y)  Y167,N209. 
Amendment  to  deny  reimbursement  to  pro- 
ducers of  recalled  pesticides  unless  harmful 
effects  could  not  have  been  anticipated.  (Y) 
Y168,N203.  Final  passage.  (N)Y288,N91. 
Black  lung,  HR9212  (10).  Amendment  to 
reduce  Social  Security  disability  payments  to 
miners  receiving  black  lung  benefits.  (N)Y- 
158.  N225.  Amendment  to  delete  provision  ex- 
tending to  1975  black  lung  benefits.  (N)Y133, 
N246.  Pinal  passage.   (Y)Y3n.N79. 

CONTINirrNG      APPROPRIATION,      DEFENSE      DEPT.. 

HJRes  946  (10).  I  voted  "present"  to  this 
amendment  which  would  have  withheld 
funds  for  the  Defense  Department  after  No- 
vember 15.  1971,  pending  action  on  the  regu- 
lar Defense  Dept.  appropriation  bill.  YIO, 
N356. 

Rhodesian  CHROME,  HR8687  (10).  I  opposed 
this  effort  to  require  the  President,  contrary 
to  both  expressed  United  Nations  policy  and 
current  United  States  policy,  to  Import  chro- 
mium from  the  racist  government  of  Rhode- 
sia.  (N)  Y251,N100. 

D.C.  REVENUE,  HRl  1341  ( 11 ) .  Motion  to  debate 
1971  DC.  revenue  act.  (Y)Y359,N8.  Amend- 
ment to  eliminate  $44  million  increase  in 
Federal  payment  to  D.C.  (N)Y79,N263. 
Amendment  to  Increase  Federal  payment  by 
$25  million,  not  $44  million.  (N)Y119.N210. 
Amendment  exempting  interstate  truck  driv- 
ers from  DC.  wage  and  hour  laws.  (Y)Y139, 
N179.  Pinal  passage.  (Y)Y248,N50. 
Cancer  research,  HR11302(  15) .  To  authorize 
$1.5  billion  over  the  next  three  fiscal  years 
for  the  purpose  of  conquering  cancer,  and 
to  enlarge  the  authority  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  within  the  National  Insti- 
tutes cf  Health.  (Y)Y350.N5. 
Interpol,  HRl  1350(15).  Increasing  to  $55,000 
U.S.  dues  to  International  Criminal  Police 
Organization.    (Y)Y346.N0. 

Copyright,  SJResl32(  15) .  To  extend  until 
December  31.  1972,  the  expiration  date  of 
certain  copyrights.  (N)Y302N49. 
Veterans'  benefits,  HRl  1651  (15).  Increasing 
non-service-connected  pension  payments  for 
veterans  and  their  widows.  (Y)Y350.N0. 
HRl  1652  (15).  Increasing  benefits  for  sur- 
vivors of  veterans  who  die  In  service.  (Y) 
Y350.N0. 

Redwood  park — tax,  HR11080(15).  To  give 
special  tax  advantages  to  logging  companies 
which  ownfd  land  in  Redwood  National  Park. 
(N)Y148,N203. 

$71       BILLION       DEFENSE       FUNDS F-14 TROOP 

LEVELS— INDOCHINA,  HRl  1731  ( 16-17) .  Amend- 
ment to  eliminate  $801.6  million  for  pro- 
curement of  F-14  aircraft.  (Y)Y76,N3II. 
Amendment  limiting  to  60  days  period  in 
which  president  can  increase  number  of  mili- 
tary personnel  without  Congressional  ap- 
proval. (Y)Y183.N210.  Boland  amendment  to 
terminate  Indochina  war  funding  after 
June  1,  1972,  and  seek  prompt  withdrawal  of 
US.  troops,  subject  to  release  of  all  prison- 
ers of  war.  (Y)Y163,N238.  My  statement  on 
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the  Boland  amendment  Is  at  page  HI  1181  of 
November  17  Congressional  Record.  Amend- 
ment to  limit  fiscal  1972  Defense  Dept.  spend- 
ing to  95%  of  Administration  request.  (Y) 
Y74.N308.  Amendment  to  limit  fiscal  1972 
Defense  Dept.  funding  to  fiscal  1971  level. 
(Y)Y114,N278.  Final  passage  of  $71  billion 
Defense  Dept.  appropriations  for  fiscal  1972. 
(N)Y343,N51. 

Foreign  ato,  HRes710(  18) .  Resolution  to  send 
House-passed  foreign  aid  bill  (HR9910)  to 
a  House-Senate  Conference,   (Y) Y269,N115. 

CONTINTHNG  APPROPRIATIONS  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT. HJRes946(18).  Motion  to  debate  con- 
ference report  providing  funds  for  agencies 
whose  funds  had  not  yet  been  signed  into 
law.  (Y)Y367,N15.  Final  passage.  (Y)Y344, 
N26. 

Radio  free  Europe,  S18(19).  Authorizing  fi- 
nancial assistance  for.  and  review  of.  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  Motion  to 
debate.  (Y)Y290,N3.  Pinal  passage.  (Y)Y271, 
N12. 

Campaign  financing  reform,  HR11060(29- 
30).  On  November  30,  the  House  passed  leg- 
islation to  regulate  political  campaign  spend- 
ing by  candidates  for  Congress  and  the 
Presidency.  I  supported  this  bill.  Amend- 
ment to  eliminate  lowest-rate  advertising 
provisions  and  to  eliminate  requirement 
that  newspapers  give  equal  access  to  adver- 
tising space  to  candidates  for  the  same  of- 
fice. (N) Y145,N219.  Amendment  edimlnat- 
Ing  lowest-rate  television  advertising  for  can- 
didates. (N)  Y219,N150.  Amendment  to  repeal 
FCC  rule  requiring  broadcasters  to  give 
"equal  time"  to  all  candidates  for  same  of- 
fice. (N)Y95,N277.  Amendment  to  prohibit 
use  of  union  dues  for  political  purposes. 
(T)Y233.N147.  Amendment  deleting  require- 
ment that  candidates  file  campaign  dis- 
closure statements  with  clerk  of  nearest  U  S 
court.  (Y)  Y230,N154.  See  explanation  at  page 
HI  1538  of  the  December  1  Congressional 
Record.  Pinal  passage  of  bill  limiting  cam- 
paign expenditures  and  prescribing  more 
rigorous  disclosure  procedures.  (Y)Y372.N23. 

DECEMBER 
Passenger  vessels,  HRl  1589  ( 1 ) .  To  authorize 
the  sale  of  certain  U.S.-flag  ocean  liners  to 
foreign  purchasers.  (N)  Y253,N139. 
D.C.   Approprmtions,   HR11932    (2).   To   de- 
bate  the    bill.    (Y)Y380.NO.    Amendment    to 
appropriate  $72  million  for  D.C.  government's 
cost   of  continued   construction   of  subway 
system.    (Y)  Y196.N183.   Amendment  to   halt 
subway  funds.  (N)  Y163  J*205.  Second  amend- 
ment to  authorize  subway  funds.   (Y)Y195 
N174. 

Supplemental  appropriations,  HR11955(2). 
To  delete  fiscal  1972  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill.  (Y)Y308.N29.  Final  passage 
of  bill  appropriating  $786  mUllon  in  fiscal 
1972  funds  for  a  variety  of  agencies  and  de- 
partments.   (Y)Y271.N20. 

Naval  ship  loans,  HR9526  (6).  To  loan  16 
naval  vessels  to  Spain,  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy 
Air  transport  fair,  HR11624  (6).  To  author- 
and  South  Korea.  (N)Y260,N116. 
Ize  an  additional  $2  million  for  Transporta- 
tion Department's  1972  aeronautical  exposi- 
tion.  (N)Y202.N173.» 

Juvenile  delinquency,  HR45  (6).  To  estab- 
lish an  Independent  Institute  for  Continu- 
ing Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice.  (Y)Y240, 
N135.'  My  statement  In  support  of  this  bill 
Is  at  page  H11798  of  the  December  6  Con- 
gressional Record. 

tortgage  rates.  SJResl76  (8).  To  "Tt.end 
HUD  Secretary's  authority  to  set  maximum 
interest  rates  for  government-backed  mort- 
gages, and  for  related  purposes.  (Y)Y357 
N4. 

Postal  service  property,  HR11809  (6).  To 
continue  assistance  for  schools  In  Federally- 
impacted  areas  by  retaining  Federal  owner- 
ship of  Postal  Service  property  in  those  areas. 
(Y)Y259.N112. 

Sea  mammau,  HR10420(6).  To  require  a  per- 
mit for  the  killing  of  sea  mammals  for  com- 
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merclal  purposes  or  sport,  this  bill  was  op- 
posed by  a  wide  range  of  interested  groups 
(N)Y199,N150.» 

OEO-CHiLD  development  conference  report 
S2007(7).  I  strongly  supported  thU  bill  to 
extend  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  pro- 
grams, to  authorize  a  comprehensive  volun- 
tary child  development  program,  and  to  es- 
tablish a  nonprofit  legal  services  corpora- 
tion, and  I  was  deeply  distressed  when  Pres- 
ident Nixon  vetoed  the  blU.  (Y)Y211Jil87. 
My  statement  regarding  the  veto  is  at  page 
E13422  of  the  December  14  Congressional 
Record. 

Foreign  assistance  appropriations,  HR12067 
(8).  Amendment  to  add  $50  million  to  U.S. 
contribution  to  U.N.  development  program 
for  underdeveloped  countries.  (Y)  Y119,N268. 
Pinal  passage  of  bill  appropriating  $3,003  bil- 
lion for  foreign  assistance,  including  Agency 
for  International  Development,  Peace  Corps 
and  other  assistance  programs.  (Y)Y214 
N179. 

Grain  reserve,  HRes728(8).  Motion  to  vote 
on  proposal  to  increase  feed  grains  loan  rates. 
(N)  Y204.n:64.  Amendment  providing  for 
grain  storage  In  producer-owned  facilities 
only,  rather  than  producer-owned  and  com- 
mercial facilities.  (N)Y147,N179.  Amend- 
ment to  strike  provision  for  25%  Increase  In 
feed  grains  loan  rate.  (N)  Y128Jf222.  Amend- 
ment to  require  the  release  price  of  grain 
reserves  to  be  set  at  100  To  of  parity  price 
Instead  of  1207c  of  the  past  five  year  average 
market  price.  (Parity  Is  the  relationship  of 
crop  production  costs  to  farmers'  selling 
price.)  (N)Y145,N201.  Amendment  to  store 
grain  reserves  In  homes  of  "hungry  Ameri- 
cans." (N)Y17JJ271.  Final  passage  of  bill 
authorizing  establishing  reserve  supply  of 
300  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  25  miUlon 
tons  of  feed  grains.  (N)Y182JJ170. 
Revenue  conference  report,  HR10g47(9).  I 
opposed  this  tax  bUl  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
but  particularly  because  It  gave  dispropor- 
tionate relief  to  large  corporations  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Individual  taxpayers,  and  In  the 
process  reduced  tax  revenues  by  $28  billion 
over  three  years,  (N)Y321JI75.  My  statement 
with  respect  to  the  tax  bill  begins  at  page 
H12128  of  the  December  0  Concressionai. 
Record. 

Procedure,  HRes729(9) .  To  waive  rule  requir- 
ing filing  of  conference  reports  three  days 
before  they  are  considered.  (Y)Y342,N48. 
Supplementai-  appropriations  conference 
report,  HR11955(9).  Appropriating  $3.4  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1972  funds  for  a  variety  of 
depts.  and  agencies.  (Y)Y302,N73. 
Phase  2  authorttt,  HR11309(10).  Amend- 
ment to  require  that  wage  Increases  nego- 
tiated before  August  16  be  paid  retroactively 
only  if  price  or  other  increases  had  been 
made  to  accommodate  the  pay  Increases.  (N) 
Y209JJ161.  My  statement  on  retroactivity  of 
wages  Is  at  page  H12264  of  the  December  10 
Congressional  Record.  Amendment  to  re- 
quire that  all  data  supplied  to  Wage  and  Price 
Boards,  except  trade  secrets,  be  available  to 
the  public.  (Y)Y73,N275.  Amendment  grant- 
ing President  authority  to  regulate  pension 
and  retirement  plans  which  the  bill  other- 
wise exempts  from  controls.  (N) Y170,N184. 
Final  passage  of  bill  extending  through  April 
30,  1973,  the  President's  authority  to  imple- 
ment Phase  2  controls.  (Y)  Y326JJ33. 

D.C.     REVENUE     conference     REPORT,     HRl  1341 

(10).  (Y)Y242,N93. 

D.C.  HOSPTTALS,  HRl  1628  (13).  To  ftuthori2» 
$130  million  In  loans  and  grants  to  finance 
hospital  construction  in  D.C  (Y)  Y160,N200. 
Alaskan  native  claims  conference  report, 
HR10367(  14) .  To  settle  land  claims  by  grant- 
ing 40  million  acres  of  land,  cash,  and  cer- 
tain mineral  rights  to  Alaskan  natives.  (Y) 
Y307,Neo. 

DETENSX    appropriations    conference    REPORT 

HR11731(15).  I  opposed  this  bill  to  appro- 
priate $70.5  biUion  in  fiscal  1972  funds  for  the 
Defense  Dept.  My  statement  on  the  defense 
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budget  is  at  page  H11181  of  the  November  17 

CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD. 

D.C  APPROPRIATIONS,  HR11932(16).  Appro- 
priating $272  mUllon  for  D.C.  for  fiscal  1972. 
(Y)Y260,N79. 

Unemployment  compensation  conference 
REPORT,  HR  6065(15).  Extending  emergency 
unemployment  compensation  13  weeks  In 
high  unemployment  EU-eas.  (Y)  Y194.N149. 

CONTINUING    APPROPRIATIONS,    HJReSl005(  15)  . 

Extending  through  February  22,  1972,  foreign 
aid  funds.  (Y)  Y235,N86. 

Instruct  conferees,  32819(16).  Motion  to 
table  motion  to  instruct  House  conferees  to 
agree  to  Mansfield  amendment  to  foreign 
aid  bill.  (Not  voting)  Y130,N101. 

The   First   Session   of   the   92nd   Congress 
ended  on  December  17. 

LEGISLATION  SPONSORED 

Among  the  many  bills  which  I  have 
sponsored  in  Congress  are  the  following, 
listed  according  to  the  House  committees 
to  which  they  have  been  referred: 
Appropriations.  HR8917.  To  fund  nutrition 
projects  under  Title  IV  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act. 

Armed  services.  HR2604.  To  provide  that 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  be  assigned 
to  duty  stations  near  their  homes  after  serv- 
ing in  combat  zones.  HR5845.  To  prohibit 
transportation  of  chemical  warfare  muni- 
tions outside  the  United  States.  HConRes236. 
Resolving  that  NATO  allies  should  contribute 
more  to  costs  of  their  own  defense. 

Banking  and  currency.  HConRes423.  To 
exempt  individuals  In  poverty  from  Phase  2 
controls. 

Education  and  labor.  HR11131.  To  provide 
tutoring  for  handicapped  children  through 
the  use  of  college  students  and  veterans. 
HR12036.  To  expand  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1971  and  create  500,000  new  Fed- 
erally-funded public  service  Jobs. 
Foreign  affairs.  HR4225.  Regarding  the  use 
of  military  funds  In  Laos.  HR5228.  To  pro- 
hibit a  U.S.  Invasion  of  North  Vietnam  wlth- 
cut  Congressional  authorization.  HRl  1017. 
To  provide  that  U.S.  passports  shall  not  dis- 
close the  place  of  birth  of  persons  to  whom 
they  are  issued.  HConRes304.  Seeking  sus- 
pension of  military  aid  to  Pakistan  pending 
resolution  of  India-Pakistan  conflict.  HRes 
54.  Seeking  a  definite  date  for  U.S.  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam.  HRes455.  Seeking  Yid- 
dish broadcasts  to  Soviet  Jews  over  Voice  of 
America.  HConRes424.  Calling  for  a  free  and 
united  Ireland. 

Government  operations.  HR4430.  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1971.  HR5974.  Requiring 
that  individuals  be  Informed  of  records  con- 
cerning them  which  are  mantalned  by  gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  HR2294. 
To  encourage  physicians  and  dentists  to  prac- 
tice hi  areas  where  shortages  of  such  |>er- 
sonnel  exist.  HR3656.  Conquest  of  Cancer 
Act.  HR8438.  To  recv.lre  clear  labeling  in- 
dicating dates  of  useful  life  of  food  items. 
HR10208.  To  authori;:e  reduced-rate  trans- 
portation for  handicapped  and  individuals 
65  and  over. 

Judiciary.  HR9378.  To  make  additior.al  im- 
migrant visas  available.  HJRes941.  To  lower 
the  age  requirement  for  membership  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  25  to  22,  and 
in  the  Senate  from  30  to  27. 

Rules.  HResl20.  To  create  a  CJommlttee  on 
Aging.  HRes328.  To  create  a  Select  Commit- 
tee to  Investigate  all  aspects  of  energy  re- 
sources in  the  United  States. 
Ways  and  means.  HR850.  To  extend  to  all 
unmarried  Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of 
income  splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  in- 
dividuals filing  Joint  returns.  HR4246.  To  in- 
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elude  prescription  drug  costs  within  Medi- 
care program.  HR4933.  To  terminate  the  oil 
Import  quota  program.  HR7836.  To  allow  a 
tax  deduction  for  expenses  Incurred  by  home- 
^^crs  In  making  repairs  and  Improvements 
-'w  their  homes.  HR10263.  To  remove  the 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
an  individual  may  earn  while  receiving  Social 
Security  benefits. 

I  Sincerely  welcome  comments  or  in- 
quiries from  any  constituent  regarding 
any  of  the  foregoing  matters. 


BREZHNEV :  ASCENT  TO  POWER 


'Footnote:  Asterisk  indicates  bUl  failed  be- 
cause it  arose  under  procedure  requiring  sup- 
port of  two-thirds  of  those  voting. 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Nixon  travels  to  the  Soviet 
Union  this  May  he  will  be  actively  in- 
volved in  discussions  with  L.  I.  Brezhnev, 
the  apparent  first  among  equals  in  the 
Soviet  leadership  and  general-secretary 
of  the  party. 

Because  of  Brezhnev's  position,  it  is 
important  that  we  in  the  Congress  be  well 
acquainted  with  his  background.  For  this 
reason,  I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
following  article  from  the  summer  1971 
issue  of  Orbis,  a  quarterly  journal  of 
foreign  afifairs.  The  article,  written  by 
Paul  A.  Smith,  Jr.,  is  a  biological  treat- 
ment of  Brezhnev  from  childhood 
through  1968. 

The  following  article  is  copyrighted 
1971  by  the  Foreign  Policy  Research 
Institute. 

Brezhnev  :  Ascent  to  Power 
(by  Paul  A.  Smith,  Jr.) 

(Note. — This  article,  part  of  a  larger  study 
in  progress,  will  appear  later  in  1971  In  the 
book.  Leaders  of  the  Communist  World, 
edited  by  Rodger  Swearingen  ( New  York :  The 
Free  Press) .  It  draws  upon  information  avail- 
able to  Western  scholars  up  to  September 
1968  and  covers  Brezhnev's  career  through 
the  Twenty-third  Party  Congress  in  March- 
April  1966.  The  author  is  now  working  on  a 
second  article  based  on  information  available 
on  Brezhnev's  life  between  the  Twenty-third 
and  Twenty-fourth  Party  Congress.) 

"A  stocky  figure  dressed  in  a  bulky,  dark 
brown  double-breasted  suit,  with  huge  bushy 
eyebrows  dominating  his  flushed  face.  He 
seemed  somber  and  dull.  .  .  ."  The  descrip- 
tion is  by  a  member  of  the  Western  press 
corps  in  Moscow  in  1963,  when  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev was  chief  of  state.  A  Soviet  official  later 
warned  a  Western  associate  not  to  underesti- 
mate Brezhnev.  He  knew,  the  Soviet  said,  that 
Western  observers  had  written  Brezhnev  off 
as  a  figurehead.  Those  who  did  so,  he  said, 
were  making  a  mistake.' 

The  advice  was  sound.  On  October  14,  1964. 
Brezhnev  replaced  his  patron  Khruschev  by 
election  of  the  Party  Central  Committee  as 
First  Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  other  half  of  E:hru- 
shchev's  power,  the  premiership  of  the  USSR, 
was  given  to  Alexi  Kosygln,  a  member  of  the 
Party  Presidium  and  a  long-time  government 
official.  The  shift  brought  Brezhnev  to  a 
pinnacle  of  pre-eminence  within  the  USSR 
and — Mao  notwithstanding — throughout  the 
communist  world. 

Four  vears  later  Brezhnev  had  completed 
the  eq  -./sdent,  In  time,  of  a  United  States 
President's  first  term  In  office.  His  command 
of  the  levers  of  power  was  still  not  compa- 
rable to  that  of  his  predecessor:  control  of 
the  government  still  rested  In  the  capable 
hands   of   his    colleague    Kosygln.    But    bis 
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stature  and  authority  within  the  party  had 
been  strengthened  by  a  gradual  and  effective 
distancing  of  his  two  chief  rivals — Podgorny 
and  Shelepln — from  positions  of  Influence 
and  control. 

The  man  whom  the  Soviet  elite  has  chosen 
as  its  spokesman  and  most  eminent  member 
is  well  qualified  to  represent  It.  Before  com- 
ing to  power  in  1964  ho  played,  contrary  to 
popular  belief,  an  Important  behind-the- 
scenes  role  in  domestic  and  International 
communist  affairs  for  nearly  fifteen  years. 
Earlier,  he  had  proved  himself  in  some  of  the 
most  Important  regional  assignments  avail- 
able to  a  party  official.  Today,  despite  Mao's 
disaffection  and  troubles  in  Eastern  Europe, 
Brezhnev  remains  heir  to  the  mantle  of  au- 
thority in  world  communism  created  by 
Lenin,  enlarged  by  Stalin,  and  defended  by 
Khrushchev. 

Many  Western  scholars  remain  unim- 
pressed, however.  One  has  described  him  as 
"an  insignificant  transition  figure  in  a  new 
Interregnum  and  a  succession  crisis  that  has 
not  yet  come  to  a  head." '  But  a  Western 
diplomat  who  worked  with  him  expressed  ad- 
miration for  his  "absolute  level-headedness" 
and  appreciation  of  his  "spirit  devoid  of 
fanaticism,"  his  "courtesy"  and  "human 
warmth."  Noting  that  Brezhnev  tends  to  rely 
more  on  conciliation  than  on  force,  the  same 
observer  wondered  whether  he  had  the  energy 
necessary  to  maintain  concord  and  to  check 
the  inevitable  ambitions  among  his  peers," 
Perhaps;  perhaps  not.  But  let  us  look  at  the 
record. 

LABOR  ARISTOCRAT 

Brezhnev  comes  from  the  Ukraine  and  still 
makes  It  his  political  base.  His  native  region, 
earlier  called  Ekatorinoslav,  today  Dnepro- 
petrovsk, straddles  the  Dnieper  River,  a  major 
artery  of  trade  and  conquest  since  Byzantine 
days.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  river 
helped  to  open  the  region  to  world  commerce, 
based  on  the  grain  trade,  and  to  make  It  one 
of  the  leading  industrial  regions  of  the  em- 
pire. Brezhnev  was  born  on  its  banks  in  1906, 
m  a  small  river  port  known  then  as  Kamen- 
skoe  and  now  called  Dnleprodzerzhlnsk, 
about  twenty  miles  upstream  from  the  pro- 
vincial capital  of  Ekatorinoslav.* 

In  Brezhnev's  childhood  Kamenskoe  was 
one  of  a  number  of  thriving  Industrial  towns 
along  the  Dnieper.  An  iron  foundry.  In  ex- 
istence since  the  1880's  was  located  there.  The 
population  of  the  area  was  mixed — Ukrain- 
ians, Great  Russians,  Jews,  Oermans,  Greeks, 
Bulgarians  and  Tatars.  In  the  towns  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Jews  predominated;  in  the 
countryside  the  farmers  were  more  independ- 
ent, more  individualistic,  and  more  outward 
oriented  than  the  traditional  Russian  peas- 
ant. In  1908  the  provincial  parliamentary  of 
Ekatorinoslav  sent  an  agricultural  agent  to 
the  mlddlewe.stern  region  of  the  United 
States  to  study  the  crops  there,  procure  agri- 
cultural machinery  and  investigate  the  mar- 
ket for  Ukrainian  products.  This  spirit  and 
the  rapid  Industrialization  in  the  towns  gave 
the  nickname  "Little  America"  to  the  area. 

There  Is  no  indication  from  official  or  other 
sources  that  Brezhnev  or  his  family  were  in- 
volved either  in  prerevolutlonary  political 
movements  or  in  the  turmoil  later.  But  the 
region  was  politically  volatile.  Where  as  the 
Russians  tended  to  be  concerned  with  social 
and  economic  problems  and  with  a  variety 
of  Utopian  schemes  purporting  to  offer  solu- 
tions to  them,  the  Ukrainians  were  more  in- 
terested in  Eissertlng  the  claims  of  their  cul- 
ture and  their  separate  nationality.  The  re- 
sult was  a  heady  brew  of  national  and  social 
strivings  expressed  in  a  spectrum  of  outlawed 
political  groups.  The  Bolsheviks  and  the  So- 
cial Revolutionaries  were  strongly  estab- 
lished in  the  Industrial  towns  by  the  turn 
of  the  century.  In  the  countryside  a  variety 
of  anarchist  movements  agitated  the  farmers 
and  village  craftsmen.  During  World  War  T. 
in  Brezhnev's  early  teens,  the  region  was  oc- 
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cupled  by  the  Austro-Hungarlans,  torn  by 
revolution,  and  ravaged  in  the  civil  conflict 
that  followed  the  revolution.  City  and  coiua- 
try  alike  were  sacked  with  equal  fervor  and 
savage  abandon  by  Reds.  Whites,  peasant 
anarchists.  Ukrainian  nationalists  and  ban- 
dits. Asked  what  he  did  during  the  French 
Revolution,  one  of  the  participants  Is  said 
to  have  replied:  "I  survived."  Perhaps  the 
Brezhnevs  felt  themselves  fortunate  to  have 
done  the  same. 

Brezhnev  Is  generally  presumed  to  be  a 
Russian.  At  least  his  name  is  Russian,  and 
the  fact  that  he  comes  from  an  tu-ban  rather 
than  a  rural  background  strengthens  the 
presumption.  His  speech  Is  colored  by  the 
Ukraine,  but  no  more  so  than  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  man  born  and  raised  in  the 
region.  Soviet  biographic  sources  describe 
him  as  born  in  the  family  of  a  metal  worker, 
and  he  has  claimed  in  conversation  to  be  a 
fifth-generation  steelman;  '  a  brother  worked 
In  Poland  as  a  metallurgical  engineer  after 
World  War  II.«  It  would  seem  a  plausible  as- 
sumption that  Brezhnev  comes  from  a  stra- 
tum in  the  prerevolutlonsiry  working  class 
which  cherished  a  respect  for  family  tradi- 
tions and  skills,  but  which  was  not  attracted 
by  the  political  and  social  radicalism  of  the 
Marxists — a  stratum  resentfully  character- 
ized by  Lenin  as  "labor  aristocrats." 
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LIFE    IN    THE     PROVINCES 

Brezhnev  worked  his  way  through  the  So- 
viet equivalent  of  high  school  and  college, 
and  made  a  living  professionally  as  a  sur- 
veyor and  later  as  a  metallurgical  engineer, 
academic  and  city  official  for  the  first  thirty 
years  of  his  life. 

In  1921  the  New  Economic  Plan  was 
launched.  In  the  Ukraine  the  guerrilla  leader, 
Makhno,  led  the  remnants  of  his  once  power- 
ful peasant  anarchists  across  the  Dnieper 
for  the  last  time  to  seek  refuge  In  Rumania 
from  the  Red  Army.  An  uneasy  peace  re- 
turned to  the  land,  jjermlttlng  many  young- 
sters, including  Brezhnev,  to  begin  their 
working  careers.  Soviet  biographic  sketches 
say  he  began  work  at  fifteen  and  simultane- 
ously studied  to  become  a  land  surveyor. 
Which  was  his  primary  occupation  Is  not 
clear.  But  the  proletarian  image  Is  qualified 
at  an  early  age  by  his  developing  Interest 
In  technique.  In  precision,  and  in  intellectual 
tools  of  professional  caliber. 

The  scholastic  side  apparently  predomi- 
nated. In  1927,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
Brezhnev  graduated  from  a  technical  college 
for  land  utilization  and  reclamation  in  the 
city  of  Kursk,  a  provincial  capital  of  80,000 
people  In  southern  Russia.  For  three  years, 
until  1930.  he  used  his  skills  as  a  surveyor 
and  land-utilization  specialist,  first  In  the 
Kursk  Provincial  Administration,  and  later 
for  a  period  in  the  Urals  where  he  rose  to  a 
responsible  position  on  the  provincial  land- 
utlUzation  board  of  Sverdlovsk. 

The  1920's.  the  period  when  Brezhnev  re- 
ceived his  basic  education  and  spent  his 
formative  working  years  on  the  land,  was  the 
heyday  of  the  farmer  under  Soviet  power.  In 
the  fall  of  1922  the  Soviet  government  adopt- 
ed a  series  of  legal  codes  whose  purpose  was 
to  give  the  farmer  a  sense  of  security.  The 
principle  of  nationalization  was  affirmed.  But 
the  right  of  utilization  could  be  exercised  In 
a  number  of  forms — In  the  traditional  sys- 
tem of  repartition  within  a  community,  in 
individual  holdings,  or  In  voluntary  eisso- 
ciations.  For  almost  a  decade  the  farmer  en- 
Joyed  two  significant  freedoms:  the  right  to 
choose  the  form  In  which  the  land  was  to  be 
cultivated,  and  the  privilege  of  disposing  of 
his  surplus  products  on  the  open  market.' 
Brezhnev's  opinion  on  these  events  Is  un- 
known. But  It  may  be  significant  that  he  has 
been  intimately  associated  with  three  of  the 
four  major  Initiatives  In  agricultural  policy 
under  Soviet  power:  the  land  reform  of  the 
1920's.  the  Virgin  Lands  program  of  1954,  and 
the  rationalization  and  refinancing  of  agri- 
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cultural  management  which  he  proposed  in 
March  1965.  All  three  have  been  relatively 
successful,  at  least  by  Soviet  standards.  The 
fourth  major  Innovation  was  the  collectiviza- 
tion program  launched  by  Stalin  In  1929. 
Brezhnev  may  have  been  Involved  In  Its 
initial  stages,  but  he  escaped  Its  conclusion. 
In  1950,  for  unknown  reasons,  he  abruptly 
dropped  a  promising  future  in  agriculture 
and  returned  to  Industry. 

In    1928,   when   Brezhnev   was  still   In  the 
Urals,  the  first  Five  Year  Plan  was  launched, 
and   In   1929   the  collectivization  of  agricul- 
ture began.  The  result  was  a  five-year  war 
between  the  party,  backed  by  the  urban  pro- 
letariat, and  a  terrorized  and  eventually  dec- 
imated farm  population.  The  consequences 
for  the  farmers,  the  country  and  the  rule  of 
the  party  were  Immense.  Characteristic  of  the 
severity  of  the  struggle  was  a  remark  by  party 
leader  Kaganovich  at  a  party  congress  In  the 
late  1920's.  Charged  by  a  speaker  from  the 
floor  with  carrying  out  a  program  so  severe 
that  It  resulted  In  cannibalism  In  the  villages, 
Kaganovich  shot  back:  "If  we  lose  our  nerve 
now,  they  will  eat  us!  Is  that  better?""  The 
result  was  an  all-out  drive  by  the  party  to 
push   through   collectivization.   In   order  to 
strengthen  the  nerve  of  the  local  village  com- 
munists,    25,000     workers     with     adequate 
political  organizational  experience  were  dis- 
patched from  the  towns  and  were  followed  by 
many  more.  In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1930 
over  half  of  the  total  farm  households  In  the 
country  were  forced  Into  collectives.  By  early 
1932  the  resulting  disintegration  of  the  farm 
economy  resulted  in  such  famine  and  turmoil 
that,  as  Churchill  was  later  told  by  Stalin, 
close  to  ten  million  people  were  "affected" 
and,  Sta'ln  Implied,  wiped  out.' 

Where  was  Brezhnev?  The  evidence  Is  con- 
flicting. With  one  exception  the  official  biog- 
raphies simply  say  that  from  1930  to  1935  he 
worked,  and  also  studied  at  a  metallurgical 
Institute  In  his  hometown  of  Dnleprodzer- 
zhlnsk.  The  exception  Is  an  entry  In  the 
Yearbook  of  the  Soviet  Encyclopedia  for 
1962  which  says  that  "In  1930-31  [he]  stud- 
led  at  the  Agricultural  Institute  In  Mos- 
cow." The  ambiguity  Is  significant,  for  1931 
was  not  only  the  moment  of  truth  when  the 
party  realized  the  cost  of  pushing  through 
collectivization  regardless  of  human  suffer- 
ing; It  was  also  the  year  when  Brezhnev  be- 
came a  member  of  the  party. 

Why  did  he  go  to  Moscow?  What  happened 
to  him  there?  Why  did  he  leave  under  cir- 
cumstances amounting  to  an  abrupt  change 
of  professions?  And  what  motivated  him  to 
enter  the  party?  Again,  we  must  fall  back  on 
circumstantial  evidence.  The  agricultural 
Institute  In  Moscow  which  Brezhnev  at- 
tended Is  presumably  the  Tlmlryazeff  Acad- 
emy. In  the  northwest  suburbs  of  the  city — 
one  of  the  Grandes  Ecoles  of  Soviet  power, 
and  an  Intellectual  establishment  of  no  mean 
standing,  under  a  different  name,  before  the 
Revolution.  Admission  to  It  was  an  accom- 
plishment for  a  young  provincial  surveyor 
and  minor  official.  A  degree  from  this  acad- 
emy would  put  Its  holder  on  the  path  to 
higher  positions  In  the  state  bureaucracy. 
Yet  Brezhnev  failed  to  obtain  a  degree  and 
chose  to  disregard  Its  advantages  In  order  to 
work  his  way  through  a  provincial  Industrial 
college. 

The  Yearbook  does  not  tell  us  whether 
Brezhnev  Joined  the  party  In  Moscow  or  later 
In  Dnleprodzerzhlnsk.  It  merely  says  "He  en- 
tered the  Party  In  1931."  Since  the  party  re- 
quires a  period  of  twelve  months  as  a  candi- 
date before  membership  Is  accorded,  the  pre- 
sumption Is  that  Brezhnev  made  his  decision 
either  In  Moscow  or  even  earlier.  In  Sverd- 
lovsk at  the  time  he  was  selected  to  attend 
the  Tlmlryazeff  Academy.  Quite  possibly  the 
two  things  were  connected.  At  that  time  the 
party  was  pursuing  a  conscious  policy  of 
training  a  new  generation  of  socialist  Intel- 
ligentsia of  proletarian  origins  to  replace 
the  older  Intelligentsia  whom  It  regarded  as 
stUl  tainted  by  their  past  and  therefore  un- 


reliable for  the  stresses  of  Stalin's  program 
of  forced-draft  Industrialization.  Party  mem- 
bership was  more  than  doubled  between  1928 
and  1933,  and  Its  social  composition  was 
profoundly  changed.  In  January  1929  a  Cen- 
tral Committee  directive  required  that  90 
per  cent  of  all  party  recruits  from  Industrial 
areas  and  70  per  cent  from  rural  areas  should 
be  workers  In  production.  In  April  1930 
workers  actually  engaged  In  production  were 
to  form  nearly  half  of  the  party.'"  Brezhnev 
was  one  of  the  many  who  benefited  from  the 
changes  by  gaining  entree  to  the  training 
he  sought. 

Whether  Brezhnev  Joined  the  party  from 
conviction  or   from  more  practical  motives 
is  not  a  fair  question.  At  the  time  the  two 
were  probably  mutually  reinforcing  for  any 
young  man  of  working-class  origins  with  the 
Interest  and  ability  for  higher  education.  On 
the  side  of  conviction  there  Is  the  considera- 
tion, according  to  some  versions  of  the  So- 
viet Encyclopedia  Yearbook,  that  he  Joined 
the  Communist  Youth  Organization  (Kom- 
somol)  at  nineteen.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
year  In  which  he  Joined,  1923,  was  one  In 
which  the  party  made  vigorous  efforts  to  ap- 
peal to  young  people  by  adopting  measures  to 
Improve  working  conditions  for  young  fac- 
tory workers  and  to  give  them  some  degree 
of  protection  against  unemployment  by  Im- 
posing minimum  quotas  of  Juveniles  on  plant 
management  and  by  Instituting  a  system  of 
factory   schools   of   the   kind   Brezhnev   at- 
tended.   The   organization    itself   was   over- 
hauled  and   greatly   expanded   In  member- 
ship." In  the  case  of  the  Komsomol,  as  later 
In  the  case  of  party  membership,  the  timing 
and  circumstances  of  Brezhnev's  entry  point 
more  to  a  practical  assessment  of  what  was 
personally  advantageous  than  to  overwhelm- 
ing Ideological  commitment. 

This  Is  not  meant  to  deny  that  there  was 
a  great  fund  of  Innate  enthusiasm  among 
KomsomoUtes    and   party   members   In    the 
early  days  of  Soviet  power.  During  the  Rev- 
olution and  the  civil  war  the  movement  was 
small  and  militant;  membership  involved  risk 
and   devotion,   often   of  selfless   and    heroic 
proportions.  Later,  when  the  Five  Year  Plan 
was  well  launched,  there  was  a  more  massive 
wave  of  enthusiasm,  but  of  a  different  kind. 
Young    Komsomols    were   mobilized    by   the 
thousands  to  construct  giant  Industrial  com- 
bines, to  open  up  Siberia,  and  to  help  stamp 
out  Illiteracy.  This  was  the  peak  of  Inspira- 
tional  bolshevlsm,  the  time  when  a  party 
member  could  say  and  firmly  believe,  as  one 
of   Its  members   later  said:    "The  essential 
characteristic    of    the    Party    Is    that    It    Is 
bounded  by  no  laws.  It  Is  always  extending 
the  realm  of  the  possible  until  nothing  be- 
comes Impossible,  nothing  Inadmissible  for 
It.    nothing   unrealizable." "   Brezhnev's   ex- 
perience In  Siberia  Involved  him  In  the  early 
phases  of  this  movement,  and  he  appears  to 
have  thrived  In  It  and  used  It  to  advantage 
by   obtaining   the   appointment  to  Moscow. 
Membership  in  the  party  was  a  logical  next 
step.  But  something  went  wrong,  at  least  In 
Brezhnev's  case. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  his  switch  from 
agriculture  to  industry  was  of  Brezhnev's 
own  choosing."  The  supposition  Is  that  he 
acted  from  essentially  opportunistic  motives, 
recognizing  that  rural  life  under  conditions 
of  collectivization  might  prove  not  only  nasty 
and  brutish,  but  extremely  short.  Industry, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  clearly  the  wave  of 
the  future.  On  the  basis  of  this  no  doubt 
sound  assessment,  Brezhnev  sacrificed  the 
benefits  and  prestige  of  a  Moscow  education 
for  the  longer-term  advantages  of  profes- 
sional qualifications  In  Industry,  even  though 
obtained  In  the  provinces.  The  argument  is 
plausible,  but  not  fully  convincing.  Having 
Invested  two  years  In  training  a  promising 
young  man  as  an  agronomist  at  the  foremost 
institution  In  the  country.  It  Is  strange  that  • 
the  appropriate  governmental  department, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  party,  would  be  willing 
to  see  him  lost  to  his  profession,  at  a  time 
when  agriculture  desperately  needed  quall- 
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fled   personnel,   simply   to  satisfy  his   own 
predilections. 

A  more  likely  line  of  speculation  Is  that 
the  change  was  made  primarily  for  the  con- 
venience of  someone  other  than  Brezhnev; 
someone  who  could  have  been  either  a  rela- 
tively Impersonal  bureaucrat  concerned  with 
cadre  requirements  for  specific  program 
needs,  or  some  senior  official  either  already  in 
Dnleprodzerzhlnsk  or  on  his  way  there  whose 
eye  was  caught  by  Brezhnev. 

A  third  possibility — given  the  atmosphere 
in  Moscow,  and  in  the  schools  in  particular — 
is  that  Brezhnev  found  himself  on  the  wrong 
side  of  a  political  debate,  and  was  dismissed 
from  the  academy.  In  this  case.  It  would  have 
been  natural  for  him  to  turn  to  the  area  he 
knew  best,  where  he  presumably  had  personal 
friends,  to  recoup  as  best  he  could  In  another 
and  potentially  more  promising  field. 

On  the  evidence  at  hand  It  Is  difficult  to 
exclude  any  of  these  hypotheses,  or  indeed 
any  combination  of  them.  Several  considera- 
tions tend  to  point  in  the  direction  of  the  bu- 
reaucratic explanation.  The  spirit  and  prac- 
tice of  the  times  were  clearly  attuned  to 
mobilization  In  the  military  sense.  The  in- 
ternal war  in  the  countryside  had  riddled  the 
party's  rsoiks.  A  lowered  standard  of  living  in 
the  towns  was  followed  by  absenteeism 
among  workers,  resulting  In  repressive  meas- 
ures, direction  of  labor  and  strict  factory 
discipline.  In  1932  internal  passports  were  in- 
troduced, and  the  party  as  well  as  Industrial 
management  had  accustomed  Itself  to  dispose 
of  Its  technicians  as  well  as  Us  workers  as  the 
military  disposed  of  troops.  Combined  with 
this  was  the  consideration  that  Dnleprodzer- 
zhlnsk had  been  the  subject  of  a  special  Cen- 
tral Committee  resolution  In  1929  providing 
for  the  development  and  further  expansion  of 
Its  steel  works."  Brezhnev's  record  as  a  quail- 
fled  worker  with  the  proper  proletarian  back- 
ground, experience  with  the  pltmt  and  Its 
people,  and  demonstrated  ability  in  profes- 
sional work  might  have  been  enough  in  them- 
selves to  result  in  transfer  "at  the  conven- 
ience of  the  government."  Finally,  there  Is 
the  point  that  a  purge  of  the  party,  under- 
taken In  January  1933,  resulted  in  some  800,- 
000  members  being  dropped  out  of  a  total 
strength  of  Just  over  3.5  million.  Had  Brezh- 
nev stumbled  in  Moscow  It  Is  unlikely  that 
he  would  have  survived  the  purge,  particu- 
larly as  the  many  new  members  taken  during 
the  rapid  expansion  after  1928  were  the  first 
to  go. 

Whatever  the  causes,  the  fact  is  that  in 
1931  Brezhnev  returned  to  Dnleprodzer- 
zhlnsk, where  he  remained  until  1935, 
"studying  at  the  Metallurgical  Institute," 
according  to  the  latest  Soviet  biographic 
sketch.  Earlier  versions  add  that  he  worked 
concurrently  In  the  local  steel  mill.  In  this 
same  year — 1931 — another  student  from  one 
of  tlie  Moscow  academies  also  failed  to  com- 
plete his  full  course  of  study,  although  for  a 
different  reason.  Following  a  purge  of  right- 
wing  oppositionists,  in  which  he  played  a 
role  as  Informer,  Nlklta  Khrushchev  was  ap- 
pointed to  head  the  party  unit  In  the  district 
of  Moscow  where  his  academy  was  located, 
and  within  six  months  he  added  to  It  the 
party  leadership  of  another  and  even  more 
Important  district.  Unlike  Brezhnev,  Khru- 
shchev's time  at  the  academy  served  to 
launch  him  directly  into  the  world  of  Moscow 
politics." 

THE    MOVE    INTO    MANAGEMENT 

Over  the  next  ten  years,  Brezhnev  would 
do  the  same,  but  by  a  slower  route.  Until 
1935.  so  far  as  we  know,  he  continued  to 
study  and  work — no  easy  task  under  condi- 
tions of  the  flrst  Five  Year  Plan — and  In  1935 
he  successfully  completed  his  course.  By 
doing  so.  Brezhnev  qualified  himself  for 
membership  In  a  new  generation  of  party  of- 
ficials who,  unlike  their  predecessors,  have 
substantive  technical  educations.  He  also  la 
one  of  those  who  experienced  the  stresses  of 
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forced  IndustrlaU^atlon  while  actually  occu- 
pied in  production.  Although  a  party  member 
at  this  time,  he  was  apparently  not  function- 
ing as  a  full-time  party  organizer. 

Brezhnev  seems  to  have  found  time  during 
these  years  for  some  personal  life.  Judging 
from  the  ages  of  his  children,  he  must  have 
been  married  by  1932  or  1933,  and  his  daugh- 
ter was  bom  soon  thereafter.  A  son  followed 
later,  and  a  second  son  was  born  toward  the 
end  of  World  War  11." 

Information  on  Brezhnev's  activities  after 
his  graduation  In  1935  Is  contradictory.  The 
latest  Soviet  biography  (in  the  1968  Kom- 
munist  Spravochnik  Kalendar)  has  him  do- 
ing military  service  after  graduation,  fol- 
lowed in  1937-1938  by  a  position  as  director 
of  a  technical  high  school  In  Dnleprodzer- 
zhlnk  and  service  on  the  city  council.  Earlier 
versions  (1961  Soviet  Encyclopedia  Yearboofc) 
fail  to  mention  military  service — an  unusual 
omission  for  any  politician — and  merely  say 
that  he  worked  as  an  engineer  from  1935  un- 
til 1937.  The  Politicheskii  Slovar,  published 
in  1958  also  falls  to  mention  military  service, 
but  adds  the  Information  that  he  "worked 
as  an  engineer  at  the  F.  E.  Dzerzhlnskl  Fac- 
tory," the  mill  In  Dnleprodzerzhlnsk." 

The  Soviet  sources  tend  to  agree  that  1938 
marked  the  beginning  of  Brezhnev's  career 
as  a  full-time  party  organizer,  flrst  as  chief 
of  a  section  and  later  as  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Dnlepropetrovsk  Regional  Party 
Committee.  This  change  Is  one  of  the  turnhg 
points  In  Brezhnev's  life.  To  be  city  council- 
man In  Dnleprodzerzhlnsk  (population  120.- 
000)  Is  one  thing;  to  be  a  section  chief  in 
the  effective  seat  of  power — the  party  ap- 
parat — of  one  of  the  major  Industrial  regions 
of  the  USSR,  with  a  population  of  more  than 
two  million.  Is  quite  another.  Positions  on  a 
city  council  In  the  USSR  are  often  given  to 
technicians,  school  directors,  end  outstand- 
ing workers.  They  are  there  as  window  dress- 
ing, and.  when  they  possess  professional 
skills,  to  provide  appropriate  advice  if  asked. 
They  are  not  participants  in  the  political 
process,  and  they  are  not  expected  to  play  an 
active  role  in  the  actual  conduct  of  govern- 
ment. A  party  official  at  the  regional  level  is 
a  man  with  a  grasp  on  the  real  sources  of 
power.  Through  his  chief,  the  party  leader 
In  the  region,  he  wields  a  substantial  measure 
of  authority  In  Interpreting  directives  from 
the  central  party  authority,  located  In  this 
case  In  Kiev  and  through  It  In  Moscow.  He 
has  the  power  to  recommend  appointment 
and  dismissal,  and  carries  a  heavy  burden  of 
responsibility  for  controlling  and  verifying 
the  fulfillment  of  economic,  political  and  so- 
cial tasks  assigned  to  the  region. 

The  cause  of  this  sudden  change  In  Brezh- 
nev's fortunes  is  clear  when  we  look  at 
developments  In  the  party  In  the  late  1930's. 
The  purge  trials,  begun  by  Stalin  after 
Kirov's  murder  In  1934,  reached  their  peak 
In  1936-1938.  In  August  and  November  of 
1936.  In  January  and  June  of  1937.  and  In 
February-March  of  1938  trials  took  place  In 
Moscow  of  leading  party  officials  who  were 
duly  sentenced  and  executed  or  Imprisoned 
for  long  terms.  A  comparable  process  was 
taking  place  throughout  the  party  at  lower 
levels,  resulting  In  such  a  massive  turnover 
that  by  1939  at  the  Nineteenth  Party  Con- 
gress only  19  per  cent  of  the  delegates  were 
those  who  had  Joined  the  party  before  World 
War  I,  as  compared  with  81  i>er  cent  at  the 
1934  congress.  This  process  was  particularly 
marked  in  the  Ukraine,  where  almost  all  of 
the  higher  officials  serving  In  1937  were  re- 
placed by  the  end  of  1938  by  persons  who 
had  previously  been  too  obscure  for  public 
notice."  Brezhnev  was  one  such  person. 

The  purge  of  the  Ukraine  was  carried  out 
by  a  man  with  whom  Brezhnev's  career 
would  henceforth  be  closely  associated.  In 
January  1938  Nlklta  Khrushchev  arrived  in 
Kiev  as  party  boss  of  the  Ukrainian  Repub- 
lic. By  June  he  had  assumed  a  position  in 
the  Republic  comparable  to  that  occupied 
by  Stalin  at  the  All-Union  level :  He  was  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Ukrainian  PoUtbu- 
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reau,  Orgbureau  and  Secretariat,  and  had 
personal  control  of  the  Kiev  regional  and 
city  party  organizations.  He  used  his  posi- 
tion to  Install  his  own  men  In  the  apparatus, 
and  he  and  they  proceeded  to  raise  up  a  new 
generation  of  younger  party  officials  through- 
out the  Republic.  Khrushchev's  predecessor 
In  the  Ukraine,  Postyshev,  was  dropped  from 
the  CPSU  Politbureau  later  in  the  year, 
purged  from  the  party,  and  subsequently 
shot.  Most  of  his  colleagues  who  were  re- 
moved by  Khrushchev  suffered  a  similar 
fate,  so  much  so  that  Khrushchev,  who  had 
recently  lost  his  flrst  wife,  became  familiarly 
known  as  the  "Bloody  Widower  of  the 
Ukraine."  '" 

Three  aspects  of  this  affair  are  worthy 
of  note  Insofar  as  Brezhnev  Is  concerned.  The 
first  is  that  there  Is  no  clear  evidence  that 
he  had  an  active  role  to  play  In  the  actual 
purges:  as  a  technician  and  holder  of  a  large- 
ly honorific  position  In  a  city  government, 
he  was  probably  not  In  a  position  to  do  so 
even  If  he  had  wanted  to.  At  the  most,  he 
might  have  been  able  to  participate  In  the 
wave  of  denunciations  on  which  many  of 
the  purge  trials  were  based.  ITiere  is  no 
Indication  that  he  attempted  to  play  such  a 
role.  The  second  consideration  is  that  he 
clearly  benefited  from  the  purge  by  stepping 
promptly  Into  the  shoes  of  his  fallen  su- 
periors In  the  party  hierarchy.  The  third  and 
most  significant  aspect  of  Brezhnev's  entry 
Into  politics  at  this  time  is  that  he  became 
a  part  of  what  was  to  become  one  of  the 
most  stable  and  politically  cohesive  group- 
ings In  the  Soviet  Communist  Party — the 
Ukrainian  party  apparatus.  This  grouping  is 
by  no  means  monolithic.  But  compared  with 
other  regional  groupings  within  the  party, 
such  as  the  Lenlngraders,  the  Belorussians  or 
the  Georgians,  it  has  been  far  and  away  the 
most  successful  In  getting  and  holding  power 
at  the  Moscow  level. 

Brezhnev  did  well  In  this  group  from  the 
start.  In  1939.  a  year  after  embarking  on 
fuU-tlme  political  work  at  the  managerial 
level,  he  was  appointed  flrst  secretary  of  the 
Dnlepropetrovsk  region.  He  held  the  position 
until  he  was  driven  from  the  city  by  the 
Germans  In  1941. 

WAB   AND    CONQtTEST 

Brezhnev  spent  the  war  years  as  a  high- 
level  political  officer  flghting  in  the  Caucasus, 
the  Ukraine  and  Czechoslovakia.  Commis- 
sioned a  colonel  at  the  outset,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  major  general  In  1943.  His  func- 
tional responsibilities  were  purely  political. 
The  Encyclopedia  Yearboofc  (1962)  describes 
him  as  "Deputy  Chief  of  the  Political  Di- 
rectorate of  a  Front;  Chief  of  the  Political 
Directorate  of  an  Army;  Chief  of  the  Political 
Directorate  of  a  Front,  later  of  a  Military 
District."  Other  versions  reveal  that  the 
front  was  the  Fourth  Ukrainian,  and  the 
army  the  18th  Ukrainian.  The  military  dis- 
trict, at  war's  end,  was  the  Carpathian,  with 
headquarters  at  Czemowltz.  Brezhnev's  fight- 
ing was  on  his  home  ground — the  Ukraine 
and  its  approaches. 

Brezhnev's  status  in  the  party  was  en- 
hanced by  his  military  service.  The  1959  edi- 
tion of  the  official  History  of  the  CPSU  de- 
scribed the  wartime  ser\'lce  of  party  leaders 
under  three  headings  "eminent  party  fig- 
ures who  were  dispatched  for  leading  work 
In  the  Army."  others  who  "managed  the  na- 
tional economy  and  provided  the  Red  Army 
with  all  necessary  supplies."  and  finally,  "ex- 
perienced Party  workers  who  became  mem- 
bers of  Military  Councils  of  Fronts  and 
Armies."  Brezhnev  is  listed  among  the  re- 
gional and  Republic  party  leaders  who  served 
in  the  third  category." 

Information  on  Brezhnev's  combat  ex- 
I>erlence  Is  scarce,  although  the  units  he  was 
with  hEwl  a  high  proportion  of  time  In  action. 
In  December  1942  he  was  involved  In  fight- 
ing In  the  foothills  of  the  northern  Cau- 
casus.*^ In  1943  he  was  mentioned  as  taking 
part  in  a  successful  amphibious  operation 
near  the  Black  Sea  port  of  Novorosslsk.  m 
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February  1945  he  appears  again,  In  an  ac- 
count of  preparations  for  the  reconquest  of 
Czechoslovakia.  In  the  Novorosslsk  operation 
he  was  pulled  unconscious  from  the  sea  after 
being  blown  out  of  a  landing  barge,  which 
may  possibly  make  him  the  only  Soviet  lead- 
er with  any  practical  experience  In  naval 
warfare.-  Otherwise,  there  Is  no  record  of 
his  having  been  wounded. 

In  1968,  during  the  Czechoslovak  crisis. 
Brezhnev  is  reported  to  have  taken  time  dur- 
ing thp  Bratislava  meetings  with  Czechoslo- 
vak leaders  to  visit  a  military  cemetery.  He 
Is  also  said  to  have  wept  on  at  least  one 
occasion  during  the  conference."  One  of  the 
participants  on  the  Czech  side  was  General 
Ludvik  SvotKJda,  at  the  time  President  of 
Czechoslovakia.  In  1945  Svoboda  commanded 
the  Czech  First  Army  Corps  fighting  under 
the  command  of  the  18th  Ukrainian  Army 
In  which  Brezhnev  was  chief  political  offi- 
cer. Marshal  Grechko,  whom  Brezhnev  made 
his  Minister  of  Defense  in  1965,  served  on  the 
same  front.*' 

In  describing  preparations  for  the  Czecho- 
slovak campaign  In  1945,  the  Soviet  official 
history  of  the  war  notes  that  "the  Party- 
political  work  of  the  18th  Ukrainian  Armv. 
whoso  Chief  Political  Officer  was  Major  Gen- 
eral L.  I.  Brezhnev,  was  distinguished  for  its 
variety  and  political  effectiveness."  A  sub- 
sequent paragraph  then  quotes  some  remarks 
by  an  older  enlisted  man.  who  happened  to 
come  from  the  area,  as  an  example  of  the 
spirit  animating  the  troops.  "In  the  First 
World  War  under  Bnisllov,"  the  old  soldier 
said,  "we  almost  took  that  hill  over  there, 
but  we  didn't  make  it.  Now,  after  thlrly 
years,  I'm  getting  another  chance  and  I  don't 
Intend  to  stop  until  we've  finished  off  Hitler 
Germany."  •» 

In  June  1945  the  Soviet  High  Command 
ordered  all  Soviet  troops  out  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, with  the  exception  of  certain  forces 
left  In  the  Sudentenland.  The' system  of  So- 
viet military  Komma.idaturas  was  abolished. 
It  was  presumably  at  this  time  that  Brezh- 
nev was  transferred  to  the  military  district 
headquarters  in  Czernowitz,  where  he  stayed 
until  sometime  in  1946.* 

Managing  the  politico-military  affairs  of 
the  Carpathian  Military  District  offered  an 
experience  that  was  novel  for  most  Soviet 
leaders  of  Brezhnev's  generation.  The  district 
Included  two  areas  that  had  never  really  been 
sovletlzed:  the  former  Czechoslovak  territory 
of  Ruthenia  and  the  part  of  Rumania  known 
as  Northern  Bukovlna.  Their  incorporation  In 
1945  into  the  Soviet  Ukraine  involved  a  thor- 
ough econom.lc  and  social  upheaval,  including 
the  nationalization  of  property  and  busi- 
nesses, the  collectivization  of  agriculture,  and 
related  political  chan^^es.  The  result,  of 
course,  was  a  large  measure  of  civil  unrest. 
Including  the  operation  of  partisan  bands 
and  other  forms  of  armed  resistance. 

REGIONAL  POWER  AND  NATIONAL  PROMINENCE 

For  Brezhnev,  the  postwar  years  until  the 
death  of  Stalin  in  1953  brought  hard  work 
and  steady  progress.  Major  regional  assign- 
ments In  his  native  Dnieper  area  were  re- 
warded in  1950  by  two  years  as  the  party  Ijoss 
of  the  Moldavian  Republic.  In  1952,  at  the 
last  party  congress  before  Stilln's  death, 
Brezhnev  moved  to  Moscow  and  asslgimients 
which  meant  membership  in  the  elite.  The 
key  to  his  success  was  without  much  doubt  a 
close  relationship  to  Nlkita  Khrushchev. 

In  November  1943  the  Germans  were  driven 
from  Kiev,  and  Soviet  power  wa,  re-estab- 
lished in  the  Ukraine.  The  problems — both 
human  and  material — were  enormous:  the 
re-establlshment  of  order  in  a  population 
emerging  from  over  two  years  of  intensified 
brutalizatlon  by  the  Gestapo,  and  the  re- 
construction of  an  economy  ransacked  by  the 
retreating  German  forces.  During  1945  and 
1946  Khrushchev  carried  out  a  process  of 
testing,  discarding  and  selectively  promot- 
ing party  cadres  in  the  Ukraine.  The  result 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

in  Brezhnev's  case,  was  favorable.  In  the  fall 
of  1946  he  was  appointed  first  secretary  of 
Zaporozhla.  an  industrial  region  of  1.5  mil- 
lion people  on  the  Dnieper  between  Dniepro- 
petrovsk  and  the  Black  Sea. 

Today.  Zaporozhla  is  one  of  the  major  In- 
dustrial regions  of  the  USSR,  producing  alu- 
minum, high-grade  steels  and  a  variety  of 
machinery.  A  hydroelectric  station  la  one  of 
the   showplaces   of   its   kind,    and    the   port 
facilities  make  the  town  an  Important  center 
of  ran  and  water  transport.  The  surrounding 
region  is  a  rich  agricultural  area  In  the  black- 
earth  belt.  In  1946  the  area  may  have  been 
Important  to  Khrushchev  for  another  reason. 
Its  agricultural-machinery  plants  produced 
the  equipment  desperately  needed  to  get  the 
breadbasket   of   the   USSR   Into   production 
again.  The  drought  that  struck  the  Ukraine 
In  1946  also  hit  Khrushchev  and  his  followers 
politically.   He   and   they   survived,   but   for 
several  months  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1947  it  was  a  near  thing.  It  Is  not  Inconceiv- 
able that  Brezhnev's  ability  In  organizing  the 
Industrial  backing  needed  for  even  minimum 
performance  on  the  agricultural  front  helped 
turn   the  tide.   By  the  winter  of   1947-1948 
Khrushchev's  fortunes  were  again  on  the  rise, 
and  in  December  1947  he  was  restored  to  full 
authority  in  the  Ukrainian  party  apparatus, 
following  a  brief  period  of  close  supervision 
by  his  chief  and  long-time  patron  from  the 
Moscow  party  apparatus,  Lazar  Kaganovlch. 
A  month  earlier,  in  November  1947,  Brezh- 
nev had  been  shifted  from  Zaporozhla.  His 
new  assignment  was  upstream,  as  party  lead- 
er of  the  Dniepropetrovsk  region.  Brezhnev 
had  held  this  position  In  1941.  But  the  region 
had  changed.  In  1939  the  population  of  Its 
principal   city,  also  called   Dniepropetrovsk, 
had   been   around   500,000.   During   the  war 
nearly  half  of  Its  Industry  was  destroyed,  and 
the  people  battered  and  decimated.  By  the 
end  of  the  I950's  the  city  had  been  rebuilt. 
Its  Industry  restored  and  greatly  expanded, 
and  Its  population  Increased  to  over  700,000. 
The  output  from  five  steel  mills  and  other 
plants  included  a  significant  percentage  of 
the  USSR's  steel  capacity,  a  wide  range  of 
finished    steel    products,    heavy    industrial 
equipment,  and  quite  possibly  a  number  of 
strategic  defense  items.  Thermal  power  plants 
and  rail  and  water  transport  facilities  com- 
pleted the  picture.  The  foundations  for  this 
rebirth  and  expansion  were  laid  under  Brezh- 
nev's rule. 

In  the  spring  of  1950  Brezhnev  moved  up 
aj;ain,  this  time  to  the  national  level.  In 
December  1949  hi.?  chief,  Khrushchev,  left 
Kiev  to  return  to  Moscow  as  party  chief  of 
the  Moscow  region  and  as  a  secretary  of  the 
CPSU  Central  Committee.  Brezhnev  fol- 
lowed him  for  a  brief  period  in  the  Centra! 
Committee  apparatus,  v.here  ho  presumably 
familiarized  himself  with  the  larger  consider- 
ations related  to  his  next  assignment— party 
leader  of  one  of  the  sixteen  Union  Republics 
making  np  the  USSR. 

The  Rumanian  province  of  Bessarabia, 
called  Moldavia  by  Russians  and  Ukrainians. 
Is  a  rich  pri^e.  For  an  empire  short  of  good 
agricultural  land  it  is  doubly  desirable-  the 
soil  is  fertile,  the  climate  benign  and  the 
rainfall  adequate.  For  centuries  it  has  sup- 
plied distant  imperial  centers — Greek.  Ro- 
man, Byzantine,  Ottoman  and  Slav— with 
grain,  fruit  and  wine.  In  1945  it  came  again 
u'lder  Muscovite  control  when  It  was  brought 
into  the  Soviet  Union  es  the  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  of  Moldavia.  In  1950  its  2.7  million 
people  were  over  60  per  cent  non-Slav,  mostly 
Rumanian.  Normally  80  per  cent  collectivized 
in  the  preceding  five  years,  its  agriculture 
remained  depressed  a.id  its  farmers  hostile 
to  Soviet  power.-'^  In  June  1^50  a  CPSU  Cen- 
tral Committee  decree  formalized  charges  in 
the  press  against  party  officials  in  the  Re- 
public who  had  failed  to  push  through  the 
socialization  of  agrlcultrre  and  to  extract 
from  it  the  return  Moscow  thought  feasible 
and  necessary.*- 

In  July  1950  Brezhnev  was  sent  to  com- 
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plete  the  conquest— a  task  he  carried  out 
with  dispatch.  Within  six  months  collectivi- 
zation had  been  completed  and  "the  Kulaks 
had  been  liquidated  as  a  class."  »  Brezhnev 
Introduced  sharper  penalties  for  economic 
crimes  and  moved  vigorously  against  resist- 
ance groups  cooperating  with  like-minded 
groupings  in  adjacent  provinces  of  the  west- 
ern Ukraine.  Popular  disaffection  continued 
to  occupy  him  during  his  tour  In  the  Re- 
public. In  March  1951,  at  a  congress  of  the 
Moldavian  party,  he  devoted  a  large  section 
of  his  report  as  first  secretary  to  shortcom- 
ings in  political  education  and  means  to  over- 
come them.  He  then  put  Into  effect  a  series 
of  cadre  changes  designed  to  strengthen  his 
personal  authority  in  the  Moldavian  party 
apparatus.  (Some  of  the  men  whom  he 
brought  in  from  the  Ukrainian  party  ap- 
paratus later  followed  him  to  Moscow  and 
are  with  him  today.) 

The  following  year,  In  October  1952,  Brezh- 
nev reported  to  the  Nineteenth  Party  Con- 
gress in  Moscow  on  his  stewardship.  After 
outlining  the  accomplishments  of  the  Re- 
public, he  pressed  for  a  higher  level  of  capi- 
tal Investment  by  the  central  government  In 
Moldavian  Industry,  In  particular  Its  food- 
processing  facilities;  asked  for  support  m 
expanding  the  building  trades  and  housing 
construction:  and  outlined  measures  for  the 
ellminatlcn  of  illiteracy  and  an  expansion  of 
higher  education  facilities.*' 

Brezhnev's  years  In  the  provinces  and  at 
the  national  level  In  Moldavia  gave  him  a 
thorough  background  In  the  problems  of  re- 
gional admini.stratlon.  He  knows  Industry, 
and  he  knows  labor.  He  has  city-ward  experi- 
ence In  urban  problems.  He  has  carried  the 
responsibility  and  seen  the  consequences  of 
Stalinist  agricultural  policy  at  the  grass 
roots  in  two  of  the  richest  farm  areas  in  the 
USSR.  And  he  has  experience  in  working 
with  ethnic  minority  groups. 

THE  STALIN  SUCCESSION  AND   THE  MILITARY 

Between  1952  and  1954  Brezhnev  lived  and 
worked  in  Moscow  at  the  center  of  Soviet 
power.  In  the  last  year  of  Stalin's  rule  he 
moved  rapidly  upward.  He  was  set  back  fol- 
lowing the  dictator's  death,  but  survived  the 
Malenkov  Interregnum  In  an  apparently 
modest  position  which  may  have  been  im- 
portant in  his  patron  Khrushchev's  relations 
with  the  military. 

In  October  1952  a  party  congress  took 
place — the  nineteenth  of  Its  kind  and  the 
last  of  Stalin's  reign.  The  aging  dictator  used 
It,  it  now  seems  clear,  to  set  the  stage  for 
what  was  to  have  been  a  major  houseclean- 
Ing  in  the  upper  ranks  of  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship. The  top  policymaking  body  of  the 
party,  the  Presidium,  was  enlarged  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  members,  plus  eleven  candi- 
date-members. Stalin's  purpose,  many  ob- 
servers now  feel,  was  to  dilute  the  power  of 
Its  original  members  and  reduce  the  poten- 
tial of  the  body  as  a  whole  as  a  forum  for 
opposition  to  him.  The  new  men  brought  In- 
to the  Presidium  were  being  positioned  by 
Stalin  to  serve  as  replacements  when  their 
seniors  were  removed.  The  party's  executive 
arm.  Its  Secretariat,  was  recast  and  expanded. 
Its  ten  members  selected  at  the  congress 
were  balanced  between  supporters  of  Malen- 
kov. then  heir  apparent  to  Stalin,  and  Khru- 
shchev, who  had  lately  begun  to  display  in 
Increasing  level  of  activity  In  a  sphere  for- 
merly dominated  by  Malenkov — the  super- 
vision of  party  organization  and  cadres.  The 
Central  Committee,  the  party's  parliament, 
was  also  expanded  to  nearly  twice  its  former 
size.  Its  236  members  and  candidates  In- 
cluded a  strongly  Increased  representation  of 
regional  party  secretaries. 

Brezhnev  was  Involved  In  these  changes. 
He  arrived  at  the  congress  as  a  Republic 
party  secretary,  one  of  sixteen  in  the  USSR, 
but  not  a  figure  In  the  central  leadership. 
Moreover,  he  had  no  experience  at  the  All- 
Unlon  level,  aside  frwn  a  few  months  In 
1950  spent  In  the  Secretariat  apparatus  pre- 
sumably preparing  for  his  Moldavian  assign- 
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ment.  In  the  reshuffle  at  the  congress  he 
became  a  full  meml>er  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, a  candidate-member  of  its  Presidium, 
and  one  of  Its  ten  secretaries.  It  was  a  big 
Jump. 

The  division  of  functions  among  Presid- 
ium members  and  Central  Committee  sec- 
retories  Is  seldom  revealed  officially.  Little 
Is  known  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  Brezh- 
nev's duties  on  these  bodies  following  the 
Nineteenth  Party  Congress.  He  was  promptly 
replaced  as  first  secretary  of  the  Moldavian 
party  by  his  deputy.  But  he  remained  a 
member  of  the  Moldavian  party  bureau  un- 
til June  1953,  Indicating  that  he  may  have 
retained  some  responsibility  over  the  region 
from  the  Moscow  level.  He  had  also  served 
on  the  credentials  commission  at  the  Nine- 
teenth Party  Congress. 

Most  of  Stalin's  additions  to  the  Presid- 
ium and  the  Secretariat  In  1952  were  dropped 
in  the  reshuffle  following  his  death  in  March 
1953.  Brezhnev  lost  his  positions  in  both 
bodies,  but  remamed  a  Central  Committee 
member,  and  was  given  a  substantive  assign- 
ment as  deputy  to  the  chief  of  the  main 
Political  Administration  in  the  Ministry  of 
Defense.  At  the  outset  he  appears  to  have 
been  responsible  for  political  control  of  the 
navy,  followed  later  by  wider  responsibilities 
for  all  of  the  services  as  first  deputy  to  the 
chief  of  the  Administration.  During  1953  he 
was  promoted  from  his  wartime  rank  of  ma- 
jor general  to  lieutenant  general.  The  posi- 
tion was  nominally  a  drop  In  standing  from 
his  former  party  positions.  In  actuality,  the 
nature  of  his  new  responsibilities,  given  the 
circumstances  after  Stalin's  death,  may  have 
increased  his  value  to  his  patron,  Khru- 
shchev.^' 

Success  In  the  maneuvering  among  Khru- 
shchev, Malenkov  and  Berla  in  the  months 
after  Stalin's  death  hinged  on  attitudes  with- 
in the  armed  forces.  Stalin  had  relied  in- 
creasingly in  his  later  years  on  Berla's  police 
as  an  Instrument  of  rule.  The  first  question 
facing  a  potential  successor,  other  than 
Berla,  was  whether  it  was  desirable  to  con- 
tinue this  practice,  and  if  not,  what  alterna- 
tive method  to  adopt.  Given  the  nature  of 
Soviet  power,  it  was  obvious  that  the  mili- 
tary was  the  only  realistic  alternative  as  an 
ultimate  Justification  for  the  regime.  And 
In  practice,  the  resohition  of  the  succession 
crisis  revolved  around  the  military,  first  In 
the  elimination  of  Berla  in  June  1953,  fol- 
lowed by  the  gradual  ascendancy  of  Khru- 
shchev over  Malenkov  in  the  ensuing  months 
on  a  program  of  renewed  commitment  to 
heavy  Industry  and  a  high  level  of  defense 
spending.^  Each  of  these  phases  required  an 
understanding  of  some  kind  with  the  mili- 
tary leaders  and  an  accurate  assessment  of 
attitudes  within  the  professional  officer 
corps.  Brezhnev  was  well  placed  to  report  on 
such  attitudes  and  could  conceivably  have 
served  as  a  channel  of  communication  with 
key  military  figures. 

From  Brezhnev's  standpoint,  the  assign- 
ment would  seem  a  definite  plus — given,  of 
course,  the  circumstance  that  his  patron, 
Khrushchev,  came  out  on  top.  He  had  refur- 
bished and  extended  his  connection,  dating 
from  wartime,  with  an  Important  segment  of 
the  Soviet  Establishment.  He  had  significant- 
ly broadened  his  functional  experience.  And 
he  had  cushioned  his  setback  after  the  death 
of  Stalin  by  at  least  remaining  in  Moscow 
in  a  position  offering  some  proximity  to  the 
reality,  if  not  the  formality,  of  power.  As  an 
example  of  technique,  the  episode  reveals  a 
quality  displayed  by  Brezhnev  on  several  oc- 
casions in  his  career — the  ability  to  cut  his 
losses  In  adversity,  to  sacrifice  appearances 
while  holding  on  to  substantive  advantages, 
and  to  come  out  on  the  winning  side. 

THE    VIRGIN    LANDS 

From  1954  until  1956  Brezhnev  returned 
to  regional  affairs  as  Khrushchev's  viceroy  In 
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the  Central  Asian  Republic  of  Kazakhstan. 
The  assignment  was  a  critical  decision  for 
Khrushchev.  Having  recently  triumphed 
over  his  principal  rival,  Malenkov,  he  had 
staked  his  political  fortunes  in  the  early 
spring  of  1954  on  a  vast  program  of  agrarian 
expansion  popularly  known  as  the  Virgin 
Lands  program.  His  purpose  was  to  repair 
with  one  stroke  a  chronic  and  increasingly 
serious  shortage  of  grain.  His  method  was  a 
crash  expansion  of  the  USSR's  arable  land 
by  bringing  under  the  plow  for  the  first  time 
vast  areas  of  Central  Asia  and  Siberia.  The 
selection  of  Brezhnev  to  carry  out  this  tech- 
nically uncertain  and  politically  risky  gamble 
testifies  to  Khrushchev's  assessment  of  his 
ability  and  personal  loyalty. 

By  Stalin's  death  in  1953,  the  consequences 
of  mismanagement  in  Soviet  agriculture  had 
reached  the  point  where  they  seriously 
threatened  the  stability  of  the  regime.  Dur- 
ing a  period — from  1928  to  1953 — when  the 
number  of  urban  consumers  Increased  by  50 
million  people,  gross  agricultural  production 
rose  only  7  per  cent  and  the  output  of  live- 
stock products  actually  declined.  In  1953 
the  per  capita  harvest  of  grain  products  was 
435  kilograms— 106  kilograms  less  than  in 
1913;  while  the  amount  of  marketed  grain 
produce  stood  at  35,800.000  tons — 2  5  million 
tons  less  than  in  1940.3^'  The  consequences 
of  this  situation  were  an  increasingly  sharp 
struggle  within  Soviet  society  for  a  share  in 
the  relatively  diminished  supply  of  basic 
materials  of  which  agriculture  Is  the  ulti- 
mate source,  and  a  slow,  inexorable  rise  of 
almost  tidal  proportions  in  the  level  of  popu- 
lar discontent.  It  was  obvious  to  Stalin's 
successors  that  something  had  to  be  done. 

Khrushchev's  solution  was  characteristi- 
cally bold  and  unorthodox.  He  simply  ex- 
panded the  frame  of  the  problem  by  expand- 
ing the  area  under  cultivation.  To  do  so.  he 
had  to  take  risks.  First,  risks  of  a  technical 
nature:  No  one  knew  for  sure  whether  the 
areas  Immediately  accessible  for  such  an  ex- 
pansion would  produce  the  desired  results. 
They  were  grasslands  occupied  for  centuries 
by  nomtulic  herdsmen.  Many  scientists 
argued  that  plowing  would  result  in  a  dust- 
bowl  of  colossal  proportions.  Second,  the 
project  Involved  a  mass  migration  of  Slavs 
into  non-Slav  lands  of  the  Union.  No  one 
knew  precisely  what  the  consequences  would 
be  for  the  hitherto  successful  attempt  to 
hold  together  what  was  in  fact  a  multina- 
tional empire. 

The  Job  cotild  be  summed  up  In  three 
words:  land,  men,  machines.  Brezhnev  knew 
all  three.  He  had  been  trained  as  a  land- 
utilization  expert.  He  had  a  solid  background 
In  top-level  regional  management  of  Im- 
portant agricultural  districts.  He  had  worked 
with  national  minorities  and  had  coped,  to 
Moscow's  satisfaction,  with  the  task  of  re- 
structuring a  predominantly  non-Slav,  and 
as  yet  unsovietlzed,  social  system.  He  knew 
industry;  not  only  heavy  Industry,  but  also 
the  machine-building  industry,  including 
those  parts  of  it  producing  the  agricultural 
machinery  he  would  vitally  need.  Perhaps 
most  Important  of  all,  he  had  the  backing 
and  personal  confidence  of  Nlkita  Khru- 
shchev. 

He  also  had  problems.  To  begin,  he  was  not 
formally  in  charge.  The  man  who  was,  P.  K. 
Ponomarenko,  was  a  party  official  whose  rise 
and  fall  In  the  bureaucracy  had  paralleled 
Malenkov's.  On  February  7,  1954,  Ponoma- 
renko had  been  named  first  secretary  of  the 
Kazakh  party,  and  Brezhnev  had  been  named 
second  secretary.  On  February  8  Malenkov 
had  asked  to  be  relieved  as  Premier  of  the 
USSR  and  had  criticized  his  own  perform- 
ance, his  self-criticism  including  the  accept- 
ance of  responsibility  for  shortcomings  In 
agriculture.  Khrushchev  had  nominated  Bul- 
ganln  to  replace  Malenkov  as  Premier.  We 
do  not  know  where  Ponomarenko  stood  In 
these  changes,  nor  do  we  know  anything  of 
his  relations  with  Brezhnev.  We  do  know 
that  Brezhnev  applied  himself  effectively  to 
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the  problems  at  hand,  and  within  less  than 
a  year  had  replaced  Ponomarenko— who  was 
relegated  to  a  diplomatic  post — as  first  secre- 
tary of  Kazakhstan. 

Brezhnev's  second  big  problem  Involved 
Soviet  nationality  policy.  The  traditional  pat- 
tern of  party  control  In  non-Slav  regions  of 
the  USSR  was  the  appointment  of  a  native 
as  first  secretary  of  the  local  party  apparat. 
with  a  Russian  as  his  deputy.  This  was  the 
pattern  In  Kazakhstan,  where  the  party  lead- 
er of  some  years'  standing.  Shayakhmetov, 
was  well  entrenched.  He  and  his  Russian 
deputy,  Afonov.  had  been  brought  to  Moscow 
in  the  spring  of  1954  to  discuss  Khrushchev's 
proposals.  Both  maintained  that  the  pro- 
jected budget  of  600-650  million  rubles  was 
too  low.  and  the  expected  time  for  results  of 
one  to  two  years  too  short."  In  Shayakh- 
metov's  case,  the  reservations  probably  re- 
flected a  deeper  reservation  about  the  social 
and  political  consequences  of  the  project.  As 
proposed.  It  involved  an  Influx  of  70.000 
young  people  from  European  Russia  and  the 
Ukraine.  The  actual  number.  In  terms  of 
population  transfer,  could  be  expected  to 
exceed  this  figure  many  times,  as  it  in  fact 
did.  The  result  would  be  a  Russificatlon  of 
Kazakhstan  as  well  as  a  conversion  of  what 
had  been  a  nomadic  Muslim  socletv  with  a 
Soviet  veneer  into  a  genuinely  sovletlzed  Re- 
public based  on  collectivized  grain  farming. 
The  consequences  for  the  native  Kazakhs,  as 
well  as  their  land,  were  immense. 

Both  Shayakhmetov  and  Afonov  were 
purged.  The  Virgin  Lands  program  was  put 
through  on  schedule.  Between  1954  and  1955 
over  350,000  young  people  were  moved  to 
the  Virgin  Lands  from  Russia  and  the 
Ukraine.  Over  200.000  tractors  and  thou- 
sands of  pieces  of  agricultural  machinery 
and  equipment  were  brought  in.  Four  hun- 
dred twenty-five  stale  farms  were  created, 
machine  tractor  stations  established,  ware- 
houses and  grain  elevators  built,  and  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  road  and  railroad  con- 
structed. In  three  years,  over  36  million 
hectares  of  new  land  were  brought  Into  use.« 
When  the  regular  ten-year  census  was  taken 
in  1959,  it  showed  that  by  that  year  only 
29  per  cent  of  the  population  in  Kazakhstan 
were  still  Kazakhs:  the  remainder  were  pre- 
dominantly Russian  and  Ukrainian. 

The  grain  crisis  was  solved,  at  least  for 
the  moment.  In  1955  the  Virgin  Lands  project 
resulted  in  a  6  per  cent  increase  of  total 
Soviet  grain  production  over  the  1949-1953 
average.  In  spite  of  drought  conditions  and 
a  poor  harvest  in  the  Volga  basin  and  the 
Ukraine."  But  the  solution  was  not  perma- 
nent. By  1963  the  counterproductive  effects 
of  farming  steppe  land  had  begun  to  tell. 
In  November  1963  the  then  party  leader  of 
Kazakhstan  admitted  that  the  grain  yield 
per  hectare  had  fallen  by  half,  to  3.6  centners 
per  hectare  during  1963,  as  against  6  In  1962 
and  6.7  in  1961.  Descriptions  of  dust-t)Owl 
conditions  appeared  In  leading  Soviet  Jour- 
nals, and  In  1964  Khrushchev,  in  an  inter- 
view with  an  Italian  publisher,  admitted  that 
the  Virgin  Lands  scheme  had  been  a  "stop- 
gap" maneuver  until  some  more  lasting  solu- 
tion could  be  found.^ 

Brezhnev  had  demonstrated  the  requisite 
combination  of  managerial  abilitv  and  politi- 
cal acumen.  Had  he  failed  In  either  respect, 
the  consequences  for  Khrushchev  might  have 
been  final.  Khrushchev's  struggle  with 
Malenkov  had  turned  on  the  Issue  of  resource 
allocation.  Malenkov  had  been  defeated  In 
1954  and  subsequently  rustlcp.ted  to  a  minor 
managerial  post.  But  his  supporters  remain- 
ed In  the  Soviet  leadership  until  1957.  Had 
the  Virgin  Lands  program  failed,  they  would 
have  had  Khrushchev's  head,  and  rightly  so, 
as  the  man  responsible  for  an  error  costing 
billions  of  rubles.  The  national  minorities 
question  was  less  apparent,  but  potentially 
of  equal  or  greater  seriousness.  In  the  im- 
mediate post-Stalin  period  Beria  had  sought 
support  in  his  struggle  with  Khrushchev  by 
a    policy    of    concessions    to    the    national 
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minorities.  Befia,  was  dead  and  gone.  But 
non-Slavs  still  made  up  nearly  half  of  the 
population  of  the  USSR.  A  spectacxilar  ex- 
plosion of  resentment  by  the  displaced 
Kazakhs  of  Central  Asia  could  have  had  se- 
rious repercussions  not  only  for  Khrushchev, 
but  for  the  whole  structure  of  Soviet  pow- 
er. At  the  least,  it  would  have  raised  ob- 
stacles to  Khrushchev's  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives among  the  less  developed  countries, 
an  area  to  which  Brezhnev  was  now  to  turn. 

HIGH  OFFICE  AND  HEIR  APPARENT 

Brezhnev  returned  to  Moscow  in  February 
1956.  Election  in  the  same  month  by  the 
Twentieth  Party  Congress  to  candidate  mem- 
bership in  the  party  Presidium  and  assign- 
ment a^  a  secretary  to  the  Central  Commit- 
tee meant  a  return  to  the  upper  echelon  of 
Soviet  power.  This  elite,  to  which  he  had  been 
admitted  for  a  brief  period  before  Stalin's 
death,  and  of  which  he  was  now  again  a  part, 
numbers  less  than  a  thousand  people,  in- 
cluding dependents,  Brezhnev  was  to  remain 
in  it,  despite  some  ups  and  downs  as  a  high- 
level  troubleshooter  for  Khrushchev,  for  the 
next  eight  years. 

De-Stallnization  came  in  1956  and  so  did 
its  consequences  in  Eastern  Europe — the 
Poznan  riots,  the  Polish  October  and  the 
Hungarian  rebellion.  In  the  fall  of  19.55  Tito 
and  Khrushchev  exchanged  a  series  of  visits 
intended,  it  now  seems  clear,  to  engage  Tito's 
help  in  defusing  the  situation  In  Hungary. 
Brezhnev  attended  at  least  one  of  these  meet- 
ings, in  Yalta,  together  with  Gero,  then  party 
leader  in  Hungary;  Kirlchenko,  the  Ukrain- 
ian first  secretary;  Purtseva.  his  colleague  on 
the  Presidium;  and  Serov,  the  Soviet  secu- 
rity chief."  What  role  he  played  is  unknown. 
Possibly  he  had  responsibilities  for  cadre 
matters  relating  to  the  Ukraine  and  other 
western  borderlands  of  the  USSR.  Or  he  may 
have  been  asked  for  advice  on  attitudes 
among  the  Asian  communist  parties,  having 
returned  in  April  from  his  first  assignment 
abroad  as  head  of  a  delegation  to  the  North 
Korean  party's  Third  Congress. 

The  explosion  In  Eastern  Europe,  when  It 
came,  shook  the  foundations  of  the  com- 
munist world.  It  also  shook  Khrushchev.  But 
it  did  not  topple  him.  At  the  December  1956 
Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee,  his  pro- 
tege. Shepilov,  was  dismissed  as  Foreign 
Minister.  Other  supporters,  including  those 
In  the  party  apparatus,  like  Brezhnev,  re- 
mained unscathed.  Brezhnev's  personal  views 
In  this  affair  are  not  know.  Presumably  he 
shared  those  of  his  chief. 

Brezhnev  shared  In  the  challenges  and 
triumphs  experienced  by  Khrushchev  in 
1957.  The  record  grain  harvest  of  1956  en- 
couraged Khruschev  to  push  ahead  with  do- 
mestic reforms  in  spite  of  growing  political 
opposition.  At  a  February  meeting  of  the 
Central  Committee  he  announced  a  major 
decentralization  of  economic  management 
through  creation  of  regional  economic  coun- 
cils { Soi^narkhozy )  which  had  the  effect  of 
raising  the  role  of  top  party  organs  at  the 
expense  of  the  authority  formerly  enjoyed  by 
the  central  governmental  organs.  On  March 
12  he  called  for  a  crash  solution  to  the 
chronic  livestock  problem,  and  on  May  22 
fixed  a  target  date  of  1961  for  overtaking  the 
United  States  in  per  capita  production  of 
meat  and  milk.  The  unvoiced  corollary  was 
a  shift  in  the  allocation  of  resources  from 
heavy  industry  to  agriculture.  Both  moves 
served  to  crystallze  resentment  against  him 
in  the  party  Presidium. 

The  showdown  came  in  June.  Outvoted 
seven  to  four  in  the  Presidium,  Khrushchev 
appealed  to  the  Central  Committee.  With  the 
help  of  the  military  he  summoned  a  surprise 
meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  and  re- 
versed the  decision.  His  opponents,  led  by 
Malenkov,  Molotov  and  Kanganovich — there 
after  christened  the  Anti-Party  Group — were 
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discredited  and  eventually  eliminated  from 
high  party  positions.  In  their  place  he  In- 
stalled, in  addition  to  Marshal  Zhukov,  his 
associates  Purtseva,  Aristov,  Belyaev,  Brezh- 
nev, Ignatov,  Kozlov,  Kuuslnen,  and  Shver- 
nik.~ 

It  had  been  a  near  thing.  Concessions  had 
had  to  be  made  to  the  military  in  terms  of 
loosened  political  controls,  and  to  the  heavy- 
industrial  advocates,  such  as  Kozlov,  Suslov 
and  Bulganin  (who  alone  among  the  conspir- 
ators remained  on  the  Presidium). 

Brezhnev's  role  in  this  affair  is  Instructive. 
The  details  of  his  Involvement  are  unknown, 
but  the  significance  may  be  inferred  from 
one  central  fact:  he  was  on  the  winning 
side,  and  he  was  on  it  in  a  situation  where 
men  with  more  experience  than  he  In  Presi- 
dium politics  had  guessed  wrong.  Why?  Two 
factors  suggest  themselves:  Brezhnev's  back- 
ground and  the  changing  nature  of  the  So- 
viet polity.  The  substantive  Issues  Involved 
the  allocation  of  resources  among  industry, 
agriculture  and  defense.  But  the  key  to  a 
political  resolution  of  the  problem  no  longer 
rested  in  the  Presidium.  It  had  shifted  down- 
ward Into  the  Central  Committee,  in  which 
the  balance  of  power  is  held  by  regional-level 
party  leaders  plus  added  elements  from  the 
emerging  interest-group  structure  of  Soviet 
society— primarily  the  professional  military, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  enterprise  man- 
agers. Brezhnev  knew  all  three,  not  only  at 
the  top,  but  also  at  the  regional  and  working 
levels,  to  which  political  power  in  the  USSR 
was  now  shifting. 

Brezhnev's  new  status  as  full  Presidium 
member  brought  a  growing  range  of  assign- 
ments. In  July  1957  he  Is  known  to  have 
taken  part  In  meetings  with  Hodja,  KardelJ 
and  Rankovlc;  then  with  Zhivkov;  and  later 
with  KardelJ  and  Rankovlc.'"  In  1958  he  was 
made  a  deputy  chairman  of  the  RSFSR  Bu- 
reau, the  office  within  the  party  Secretariat 
responsible  for  party  affairs  in  Russia,  as  dis- 
tinct from  other  republics  of  the  Union." 
In  January  1959,  at  the  Twenty-first  Party 
Congress,  he  chaired  a  discussion  of  develop- 
ments in  the  Virgin  Lands,  Indicating  a  con- 
tinuing interest  in  the  project.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  to  what  extent  this  pattern  of  assign- 
ments in  foreign  and  domestic  affairs  repre- 
sented a  cumulative  acquisition  of  power, 
and  to  what  extent  it  was  simply  high-level 
troubleshooting  for  Khrushchev.  Possibly 
there  was  a  good  measure  of  both.  In  either 
case,  the  effect  was  a  significant  expansion  of 
Brezhnev's  status  in  the  power  structure,  a 
status  publicly  acknowledged  on  April  22, 
1959,  when  he  was  selected  to  deliver  the  key- 
note address  on  Lenin's  birthday. 

Brezhnev  s  rising  influence  paralleled  the 
political  fortunes  of  his  chief.  In  retrospect, 
Khrushchev's  best  year  may  well  have  been 
1959.  He  had  dominated  the  Twenty-first 
Party  Congress  at  Its  outset.  In  April  his 
sixty-fifth  birthday  had  brought  congratula- 
tory tributes  reminiscent  of  Stalin's  cult  of 
personality.  Domestically,  his  hopes  for  a 
dramatic  rise  in  the  output  of  meat  and 
dairy  products  were  still  given  credence,  and 
the  diminishing  returns  in  Kazakhstan  had 
not  yet  become  fully  apparent.  Abroad,  un- 
rest in  Eastern  Europe  had  been  brought  un- 
der control,  relations  with  the  West  were 
volatile  but  on  the  upgrade,  and  the  rift 
with  China  was  still  no  more  than  a  poten- 
tial for  trouble. 

In  1960  Khrushchev's  fortune  changed, 
and  so  did  Brezhnev's.  In  the  Virgin  Lands 
a  diminishing  rate  of  return  had  set  in  and 
difficulties  were  piling  up.  In  January  Brez- 
hnev presided  over  the  relief  of  his  succes- 
sor Belyayev,  ritually  charged  by  Brezhnev 
with  the  usual  shortcomings.  On  May  4  the 
U-2  affair  burst  on  the  scene,  unsettling  the 
country  and  reversing  a  promising  trend  to- 
ward improved  relations  with  the  United 
States.  Three  days  later  the  Soviet  parlia- 
ment, then  In  session,  accepted  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  aging  Voroshllov  as  chief  of  state 
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and  elected  Brezhnev  to  replace  him.  It  was 
not  clear  at  the  time  whether  the  move  to 
what  was  traditionally  a  figurehead  position 
also  Involved  the  loss  of  Brezhnev's  party 
posts.  Later,  it  became  known  that  the  move 
Included  a  reshuffle  in  the  leading  party  or- 
gans, resulting  within  a  matter  of  months 
in  a  loss  of  positions  by  several  of  Khru- 
shchev's supporters.  Brezhnev  remained  a 
Presidium  member  but  sacrificed  his  post  as 
party  secretary.  The  beneficiaries  of  the 
shuffle,  it  later  appeared,  were  Frol  Kozlov, 
a  heavy  Industry  advocate  from  the  Lenin- 
grad party  apparatus,  and  Mikhail  Suslov,  a 
hard-line  ideologist  concerned  with  inter- 
party  relations.  Khrushchev  and  his  Ukrain- 
ian clique  were  still  predominant  In  the 
upper  leadership.  But  the  rosy  days  of  1959 
were  gone.  Henceforward,  they  would  face  an 
increasingly  difficult  struggle  requiring  con- 
stant maneuver  and  compromise  to  keep 
afioat. 

As  chief  of  state  for  the  next  four  years, 
Brezhnev  carried  a  heavy  schedule  of  cere- 
monial functions.  The  visits  abroad  gave 
him  a  needed  awareness  of  noncommunlst 
areas.  (The  beginning  was  hardly  auspicious. 
On  a  trip  to  North  Africa  in  January  1961 
the  French  Air  Force,  then  in  its  Algerian 
agony,  buzzed  and  fired  on  his  plane.)  Later 
tours  were  less  dangerous  and  no  doubt 
served  to  widen  the  horizons  of  a  man  whose 
only  previous  experience  of  the  noncommu- 
nlst world  had  been  the  military  landscape 
and  war-ravaged  population  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. In  1961  he  visited  Morocco,  Guinea, 
Ghana,  Sudan  and  India,  saw  Finland,  and 
headed   a   delegation   to   Czechoslovakia.   In 

1962  he  visited  Belgrade  to  pave  the  way  for 
another  visit  by  Khrushchev  and  again 
headed   a  delegation   to   Czechoslovakia.   In 

1963  he  went  to  Cambodia,  Afghanistan,  and 
on  a  state  visit  to  Iran,  and  again  visited 
Czechoslovakia.  In  1964,  a  week  before 
Khrushchev's  fall,  he  represented  the  USSR 
at  the  fifteenth  anniversary  celebrations  of 
Ulbrichfs  regime  in  East  Berlin. 

Other  members  of  the  Brezhnev  family 
benefited  from  this  expKJsure  to  the  world. 
Mrs.  Brezhnev  made  the  trip  to  Iran,  and  the 
daughter,  Gallna,  pleased  the  world  press  by 
appearing  with  her  father  in  Belgrade  dressed 
in  the  latest  styles.  One  of  the  sons,  'Vurl, 
has  traveled  abroad  as  a  member  of  foreign 
trade  missions. 

These  ceremonial  duties  did  not  prevent 
Brezhnev  from  continuing  to  troubleshoot 
for  Khrushchev  in  many  areas.  In  May  1960 
he  participated  in  a  meeting  of  secretaries 
of  primary  party  organizations  in  the  army 
and  spoke  forcefully  on  the  need  to  carry 
out  the  decisions  of  an  October  1957  Central 
Committee  plenum  on  the  restoration  of 
Leninist  norms,  i.e..  political  control,  in  the 
army.'''  (The  plenum  had  removed  Marshal 
Zhukov  from  power  for  refusal  to  comply 
with  the  party's  decision  on  political  control 
in  the  armed  force.';. ) 

Rocketry  and  the  Soviet  man-ln-space  pro- 
gram also  occupied  Brezhnev's  attention.  In 
June  1961,  two  months  after  Gagarin  com- 
pleted the  world's  first  flight  in  space.  Brezh- 
nev was  awarded  the  Hero  of  Socialist  Labor 
medal  for  "outstanding  service  In  the  de- 
velopment of  rocket  technology  and  the 
successful  flight  of  a  Soviet  man  in  space."  " 

During  1962  Brezhnev  rendered  loyal  sup- 
port to  Khrushchev  in  the  mounting  quar- 
rel with  China  and  In  domestic  political 
problems.  During  his  visit  to  Belgrade  In 
September  1962  he  put  forward  faithfully 
the  Khrushchev  line  against  Chinese  dog- 
matism and  Yugoslav  revisionism.  In  Nov- 
ember, a  month  after  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  Suslov  attacked  Khrushchev  In  a 
Central  Committee  meeting  as  a  compro- 
miser and  "companion  of  Chamberlain." " 
Brezhnev  relied.  In  effect,  at  the  Czecho- 
slovak Party  Congress  the  following  month 
by  vigorously  supporting  Khrushchev's  per- 
sonal   conduct    of   the   crisis.   In   the    same 
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speech  he  contradicted  a  speech  made  by 
Suslov's  ally,  Kozlov,  the  day  before  in  which 
Kozlov  reversed  the  Khrushchev  line  that 
dogmatism  rather  than  revisionism  was  the 
main  danger.* 

Brezhnev's  actions  In  the  difficult  times 
of  1960-1962  are  reminiscent  of  his  style  In 
earlier  periods  of  adversity.  There  Is  the 
same  resourcefulness,  the  same  facility  In 
shifting  Into  new  fields  of  substantive  In- 
terest, and  the  same  steadfast  adherence  to 
what  turned  out  to  be  the  winning  side. 

Brezhnev's  loyalty  was  rewarded  In  the  fol- 
lowing year.  On  May  4.  1963  Kozlov's  Ulness 
was  announced  In  Pravda.  A  Central  Com- 
mittee plenum  scheduled  for  May  28,  on 
which  the  conservatives  grouped  around 
Suslov  and  Kozlov  appear  to  have  based  their 
hopes  for  Ideological  retrenchment,  was  post- 
poned without  explanation  until  Jime. 
Something — possibly  fate — had  Intervened. 

When  the  plenum  met  in  June  it  restored 
much  of  the  leverage  Khrushchev  and  his 
Ukrainian  apparat  had  lost  in  May  1960. 
Brezhnev  and  a  fellow  member  of  the 
Ukrainian  party  apparat,  Podgorny,  were 
assigned  as  Central  Committee  secretaries. 
The  Secretariat,  now  numbering  fourteen 
members,  mostly  Khrushchev  supporters, 
exceeded  the  membership  of  the  Presidium 
proper.  The  Increase  In  responsibilities  did 
not  prevent  Brezhnev  from  continuing  to 
function  as  chief  of  state.  In  addition  to  trips 
abroad,  mentioned  above,  he  continued  to 
appear  at  Moscow  functions,  including  a 
reception  he  arranged  in  July  for  Western 
test-ban  negotiators  Averell  Harriman  and 
Lord  Hallsham.  Concurrently,  his  role  In 
Soviet  domestic  politics  again  Increased.  In 
November  Khrushchev  told  visiting  French 
statesman  Guy  Mollet  that  Brezhnev,  Pod- 
gorny and  Polyakov  were  his  possible  suc- 
cessors.*" 

Within  six  months  Brezhnev  had  moved 
Into  the  lead  among  the  three  heirs  presump- 
tive. On  July  15,  1964  it  was  announced  that 
old  Bolshevik  Anastas  Mlkoyan  had  replaced 
Brezhnev  as  chief  of  state,  thus  freeing  the 
younger  man  "to  concentrate  on  Party  mat- 
ters." His  colleague  Podgorny  had  had  a  year's 
lead  on  him  In  full-time  Secretariat  work. 
But  he  lacked  Brezhnev's  broad  range  of 
substantive  experience,  and  he  may  possibly 
have  lacked  Khrushchev's  preference.  Pod- 
gorny, it  now  seems  likely,  was  positioned  by 
Khrushchev  to  serve  as  a  "counter-heir "' 
someone  who  could  keep  the  heir  from  fall- 
ing prey  to  the  temptation  to  precipitate  his 
own  succession.'" 

LEADERSHIP,     1064-1968 

Khrushchev's  replacement  by  his  prot^g^  at 
a  special  session  of  the  Central  Committee 
on  October  14.  1964  came  suddenly,  seeming 
to  surprise  the  victors  as  much  as  the  van- 
quished. The  shift  brought  no  immediate 
change  of  personalities  or  principles.  Initial 
changes  In  policy  were  limited  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  some  of  Khrushchev's  innovations  in 
economic  organization  and  party  structure. 
For  the  rest,  the  policy  direction  of  the  new 
leadership  seemed  more  a  case  of  not  doing 
some  of  the  things  Khrushchev  had  Intended 
to  do  than  initiating  new  policies.  It  was  not 
to  be  long  before  the  Chinese  would  be  call- 
ing the  new  mode  "Khrushchevism  without 
Khrushchev." 

Changes  of  personnel  which  took  place  In 
the  period  1964-1968  were  gradual.  'When  he 
fell  Khrushchev  took  with  him  only  his  per- 
sonal entourage.  The  related  changes  In  lead- 
ing party  and  government  organs  amounted 
to  little  more  than  filling  the  gaps  left  by 
Khrushchev's  departure.  There  were  no 
changes  In  the  military.  Beglnmng  In  1965  a 
gradual,  almost  glacial  shift  In  the  balance  of 
forces  within  the  party  apparatus  took  place 
in  favor  of  Brezhnev.  Podgorny,  the  former 
"counter-heir"  to  Brezhnev,  was  decorously 
bumped  upstairs  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by 
easing  Mlkoyan  sidewlse  out  of  his  position 
as  chief  of  state,  and  subsequently  out  of  the 
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party  Presidium.  Somewhat  later  the  young 
and  excessively  vigorous  Shelepln  was  shoved 
downstairs  by  abolishing  his  Job  as  chief  of 
the  powerfvU  combined  Party-State  Control 
Commission,  and  later  by  dropping  him  from 
the  Secretariat.  In  due  course,  Brezhnev  sup- 
porters from  the  provinces,  mostly  former 
Brezhnev  fiefs,  began  to  filter  into  key  Jobs 
In  the  Secretariat  and  government.  In  March 
1966  at  the  Twenty-third  Party  Congress, 
Brezhnev's  enhanced  status  was  symbolically 
blessed  by  granting  him  the  title  of  General 
Secretary  of  the  party.  The  Central  Commit- 
tee which  granted  him  this  honor,  and  which 
In  large  part  re-elected  Itself  at  the  Congress, 
Involved  less  turnover  than  any  preceding 
body  of  Its  kind  in  the  post-Stalin  era.«» 

Changes  of  principle  have  been  even  less 
apparent.  Brezhnev's  substantive  contribu- 
tion to  Marxist-Leninist  theory  has  been  nil. 
Existing  programmatic  documents  whose 
contents  were  obviously  irrelevant  In  the  at- 
mosphere of  gathering  conservatism,  like  the 
1961  Party  Program,  were  rendered  perfunc- 
tory Up  service  for  a  period  and  then  Ignored. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  revise  or  refute 
them.  Other  plans  involving  fundamentals, 
like  the  draft  constitution  and  the  new  Col- 
lective Farm  Statute,  have  been  conveniently 
forgotten.  Brezhnev's  chairmanship  of  the 
drafting  commission  for  the  new  constitu- 
tion, as  well  as  an  explicit  commitment  to 
produce  the  constitution  in  time  for  the 
1967  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Soviet  power,  are  no  longer  mentioned. 

After    an    appropriate    Interval    Brezhnev 
and   his  colleague  Kosygin  embarked   on   a 
series  of  cautious  moves  designed  to  renovate 
the  ramshackle  structure  of  Soviet  industry 
and   agriculture.    In    March    1965    Brezhnev 
proposed    the    only    major   policy    initiative 
publicly   connected    with    his    name — a   ra- 
tionalization and  refinancing  of  Soviet  agri- 
culture.  During  the  discussion,   it  emerged 
that  Khrushchev's  voluntarlst   measures  to 
raise  the  productivity  of  Soviet  agriculture 
In  the  period   1959-1964  had  been  in  vain. 
Instead   of  a  70   per  cent   growth    In   agri- 
cultural production  provided  for  In  the  then 
current  Seven  Year  Plan,  the  actual  growth 
had  been  only  10  per  cent.  The  March  1965 
plenum    passed    a    resolution    providing    for 
the  investment  of  71  billion  rubles  in  agri- 
culture over  the  next  five  years,  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  practical,  tested  measures 
to  improve  and  expand  the  area  of  arable 
land  and  to  raise  incentives  for  the  farmers." 
The  program  appears   to  have   been  solidly 
based,  and  the  first   few  years  It   resulted, 
with  the  help  of  good  weather  in  1966.  in  a 
perceptible    improvement.    In    October    1967 
the  schedule  of  Investment  fell  victim  to  a 
25  per  cent  cut  In  order  to  finance  higher 
defense    costs,    leaving    the    future    of    the 
program     In     some    doubt.     Brezhnev     had 
nothing  to  say  about  the  cuts,  although  his 
Presidium    colleague    Polyansky,    who    was 
responsible  for  agriculture,  protested  vocif- 
erously."* 

Although  Brezhnev  has  left  the  Initiative 
In  pushing  through  the  reform  of  indus- 
trial management  to  his  colleague  Kosygin. 
he  must  bear  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
it  in  his  capacity  as  leader  of  the  party.  The 
program,  popularly  associated  with  the  Liber- 
man  proposals  for  a  modified  form  of  profit- 
making  in  industry,  is  stUl  only  slightly 
more  than  half  Implemented.  So  far,  its 
effectiveness  has  been  severely  curtailed  by 
foot-dragging  among  conservative  middle- 
level  party  officials  and  entrenched  govern- 
ment bureaucrats.  If  the  resistance  con- 
tinues, Brezhnev  may  eventually  have  to 
choose  between  ousting  the  reslsters  or 
accepting  another  period  of  decime  in  eco- 
nomic growth  rates.  The  plain  results  for 
the  first  half  of  1968.  published  in  July, 
Indicate  a  decline  In  the  rate  of  growth  of 
total  Industrial  output  to  the  lowest  point 
since  1963. 
With  one  exception — the  dismissal  of  the 
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biologist  Lysenko  In  February  1965 — Brezh- 
nev's cultural  policies  have  been  solidly 
conservative.  The  result  has  been  a  mount- 
ing wtLve  of  disaffection  and  dissent  among 
the  creative  Intellectuals,  highlighted  by  the 
remarka.ble  outbursts  following  the  Sln- 
yavskly-Danlel  trial  of  1966  and  the  Ginz- 
burg  trial  of  1968.  In  1967  an  effort  was  made 
to  create  an  atmosphere  of  harmony  In  the 
arts  as  part  of  the  anniversary  celebrations 
for  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Soviet  power, 
and  both  Brezhnev  and  Kosygin  avoided  any 
personal  Involvement  in  cultural  affairs.  In 
1968  when  the  response  from  the  lit>eral 
Intellectuals  showed  that  a  wide  spectrum  of 
opinion  was  affected,  both  leaders  made 
public  statements,  and  a  Central  Committee 
plenum  in  April  adopted  a  resolution  which 
added  up  to  a  reformulation  of  official 
cultural  policy  In  terms  of  militant  ortho- 
doxy and  outright  xenophobia." 

Brezhnev's  major  foreign  policv  concern 
from  1964  to  1968  was  with  the  communist 
world,  where  his  policy  was  conservative  in 
the  sense  of  trying  to  maintain  things  basi- 
cally as  they  were,  rather  than  reverting  to 
what  had  been  or  pressing  forward  toward 
what  might  be.  His  first  moves  were  designed 
to  conciliate  the  dogmatists  by  arresting  the 
sharp  deterioration  In  interstate  relations 
with  the  Chinese  and  reassuring  Ulbrlcht  by 
scrapping  Khrushchev's  gestures  toward 
some  form  of  understanding  with  Bonn.  The 
nod  toward  the  Chinese  had  little  effect. 
Polemics  were  resumed,  starting  with  the 
Chinese,  who  by  August  1966  had  regained 
and  exceeded  their  earlier  level  of  vitupera- 
tion against  Khrushchev.  Within  months  the 
Soviets  were  replying  at  an  equal  level  of  ten- 
sion, although  perhaps  with  somewhat  more 
decorum.  In  a  secret  letter  circulated  follow- 
ing a  December  1966  meeting  of  the  Central 
Committee,  the  case  against  the  Chinese  was 
given  full  treatment,  including  an  expos6  of 
Brezhnev's  personal  attempts  to  affect  a  re- 
conciliation and  the  nature  of  the  Chinese 
response. 

In  Eastern  Europe  Brezhnev  sought  to 
straddle  the  widening  gap  between  the  dog- 
matists, led  by  Ulbrlcht  and  Gomulka,  and 
the  revisionists  in  Rumania  and  Czecho- 
slovakia who  were  Intent  on  following  or  out- 
doing the  Yugoslav  example.  Brezhnev  suc- 
ceeded in  bridging  this  polarization  bv  a 
combination  of  coercion  and  concessions  un- 
til the  summer  of  1968.  when  the  pace  of 
events  in  Czechoslovakia  reached  the  point 
of  restoring  a  two-party  svstem.  and  the  So- 
viet military  developed  genuine  concern  at 
the  loss  of  Warsaw  Pact  control  over  the 
Czech  armed  forces.  In  the  resulting  hawk- 
dove  division  within  the  Soviet  Polltbureau 
Brezhnev  is  believed  to  have  played  a  mediat- 
ing, middle-of-the-road  role"  until  the 
crunch,  when  he  came  down  on  the  side  of 
intervention. 

These  moves  had  taken  place  agaln«:t  the 
backdrop  of  a  continuing  search  for  unity 
in  the  world  communist  movement.  led  bv 
Suslov  but  encouraged  and  actively  par- 
ticipated in  by  Brezhnev.  Until  the  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia,  the  effort  had  centered 
on  attempts  to  convene  a  world  meeting  of 
communist  parties.  Brezhnev's  success  In  thl<: 
endeavor  was  limited  to  a  series  of  small 
"preparatory"  meetings  which  at  least  served 
to  keep  the  Idea  alive,  but  which  had  the  dis- 
advantage of  revealing  with  shattering  clarity 
the  depth  and  extent  of  the  fissures  In  the 
former  monolith  of  international  proletarian 
solidarity. 

Toward  the  West,  Brezhnev  sought  to 
maintain  and  exploit  the  divisions  in  NATO 
created  by  Khruschev's  popular-front  policies 
In  Western  Europe  and  by  his  guarded  coop- 
eration with  the  United  States  In  the  search 
for  control  of  nuclear  weapons.  There  were 
limits  to  what  could  be  done  in  these  areas 
in  the  mld-1960's.  but  it  Is  a  tribute  to 
Brezhnev's  flexibility  that  he  exploited  both 
for  all  possible  advantages  for  as  long  as  he 
could.   The   popular-front   tacUc    flourished 
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under  signs  of  Soviet  permissiveness  toward 
Rumanian  rapprochement  with  West  Ger- 
many and  during  the  early  stages  of  tolera- 
tion for  internal  liberalization  In  Czecho- 
slovakia. It  was  set  back  by  internal  develop- 
ments in  France — for  which  Brezhnev  can 
hardly  be  blamed — and  at  least  temporarily 
scuttled  by  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Brezhnev's  American  policy  up  to  1968 
amounted  to  a  modified  version  of  peaceful 
coexistence — the  modification  consisting  of 
a  gradually  increased  emphasis  on  national 
liberation,  demonstrated  in  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  ai:d  enunciated  with  growing  fre- 
quency In  the  Viet  Nam  context;  and  m  the 
use  of  auti-lmperlalist  themes,  primarily  as 
a  basis  for  his  efforts  to  maintain  some  sem- 
blance of  bloc  unity.  He  did  not  renounce  a 
search  for  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
In  areas  of  mutual  interest^ — as  revealed  in 
the  August  1967  agreement  on  a  draft  non- 
proliferation  treaty — but  left  the  initiative 
to  his  governmental  otficials,  notably 
Gromkyo  and  Kosygin.  The  outstanding  ex- 
ample, of  course,  was  the  Glassboro  summit 
meeting  between  President  Johnson  and 
Premier  Kosygin  following  the  June  1967 
Middle  East  conflict. 

In  considering  Brezhnev's  attitude  toward 
the  Third  World,  one  gains  the  Impression, 
despite  his  statements  on  Viet  Nam  and  the 
Middle  East,  that  he  hoped  it  would  go  away. 
The  Impression  may  be  unfair,  but  It  remains 
a  demonstrable  fact  that  Brezhnev's  Involve- 
ment up  to  1968  In  both  the  triumphs  and 
setbacks  of  Soviet  engagement  in  the  area 
was  the  minimum  required.  The  Glassboro 
example  has  been  cited.  Brezhnev  was  keep- 
ing the  lid  on  Eastern  Europe  from  Moscow 
while  Kosygin  faced  the  world  and  the  Amer- 
icans at  the  United  Nations  and  Glassboro. 
Podgorny  visited  Cairo,  but  a  follow-up  trip 
by  Brezhnev  to  Cairo  was  canceled.  Earlier, 
the  successful  Soviet  role  In  mediating  the 
India-Pakistan  conflict  had  been  left  to 
Kosygin.  On  the  debit  side,  the  rift  with 
Castro,  symbolized  by  the  polemics  at  the 
July  1967  Latin  American  Solidarity  Confer- 
ence, seems  to  have  stirred  Brezhnev,  but 
only  feebly. 

Reviewing  Brezhnev's  first  four  years,  one 
Is  Inevitably  led  into  comparisons  with  his 
predecessors.  Prom  the  historian's  standpoint 
the  comparison  Is  a  disappointment.  Brezh- 
nev obviously  lacks  Lenin's  charisma.  He  has 
made  efforts  to  restore  a  measure  of  popular 
respect  for  the  achievements  of  the  Stalin 
era,  but  there  is  little  evidence  that  he  aspires 
to  Stalin's  personal  role  as  a  revolutionary 
despot.  Khrushchev's  Bolshevik  voluntarism 
and  flamboyant  peasant  populism  are  obvi- 
ously not  his  style.  As  a  subject  for  monu- 
mental biographies,  he  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired. 

Yet  by  1968  Brezhnev  seemed  durable,  per- 
haps for  the  very  reasons  that  Western  ob- 
servers rate  him  down.  In  a  time  of  rising 
conservatism  at  home  and  abroad  he  repre- 
sented familiar  policies,  and  yet  constituted  a 
threat  to  no  one,  at  least  in  the  way  his  pred- 
ecessors threatened  and  harried  the  society 
over  which  they  ruled.  To  the  middle-level 
party  officials,  the  government  bureaucracy 
and  the  professional  military  ofBcers  whose 
Institutional  and  personal  Interests  now 
shape  the  course  of  Soviet  society,  he  bad 
come  to  represent  a  form  of  stability  and 
order  long  absent  from  their  lives. 
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ON  PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  FORTH- 
COMING VISIT  TO  RED  CHmA 
AND  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Leon  F.  Nadrowski,  an  executive  mem- 
ber of  the  Greenpoint-Williamsburg 
Young  Republicans  and  vice  president  of 
the  Congress  Republican  Club,  wrote  to 
the  President  last  month  making  sug- 
gestions that  I  believe  were  quite  timely 
and  worth  serious  evaluation.  I  am  not 
aware,  of  course,  as  to  whether  the  White 
House  staff  gave  this  letter  more  than 
normal  attention,  but  I  do  believe  it  is 
worth  making  available  to  my  colleagues 
by  inserting  it  into  the  Record. 

Dr.  Nadrowski's  letter  follows: 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
December  6,  1971. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
White  House 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Preside-vt  :  I  am  sure  most 
Americans  accept  your  visits  to  communist 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  favorably  In  so 
far  as  penetrating  the  bamboo  and  Iron 
curtains  can  be  of  historical  significance 
and  benefit  to  the  free  West. 

However,  there  Is  some  reservation  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  free  world  has  wit- 
nessed folly  after  folly  In  America's  foreign 
policy  commencing  from  World  War  II  and 
resulting  In  the  loss  of  more  than  half  the 
world  under  communist  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion whether  It  be  behind  the  Iron  curtain 
or  the  bamboo  curtain. 

There  Is  very  little  reason  not  to  believe 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  will  faU  under 
communism  If  we  continue  to  perpetuate  the 
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same  foreign  policy   of   appeasement.   This 
tragically  may  even  provoke  World  War  HI. 

"Peaceful  coexistence"  as  propagandized 
by  the  commtinlsts  under  their  terms  means 
eventual  subjugation  of  the  entire  world 
under  their  system. 

The  finest  hour  for  the  free  world  how- 
ever can  emanate  from  your  visits  ■  to  Red 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  you  will  chal- 
lenge all  communists  throughout  the  world 
to  "universal  freedom"  as  a  requisite  for 
"peaceful  coexistence"  which  was  success- 
fully coined  by  Khrushchev  In  1956. 

Communism  as  it  stands  today,  In  essence 
provides  a  gun  to  the  head  of  all  the  people 
under  Its  yoke  to  protect  them  from  free- 
dom. 

Your  visits  to  Red  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  extending  the  hand  of  friendship  of 
all  Americans  to  the  Chinese  and  Russian 
people  with  a  peaceful  challenge  to  promul- 
gate all  the  freedoms  will  reverberate 
throughout  the  entire  world. 

What  peoples  could  refuse  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  religion,  elections,  freedom 
from  want  and  fear? 

This  will  be  a  dramatic  contrast  to  the 
image  of  a  sabre  rattling  Imperialist  America 
that  the  communists  have  created  for  their 
people  to  believe. 

If  you  fail  In  your  visits  to  Red  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  promote  this  great 
gesture  of  peace  with  freedom  to  all  in  the 
world  you  will  have  failed  in  your  mission 
and  failed  everyone. 

If  you  can  envision  the  overwhelming  im- 
pact of  such  a  freedom  offensive,  then,  as 
many  have  related  to  me  you  wm  have  en- 
thusiastic support  for  re-election  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Most  of  all,  if  you  promote  this  freedom 
challenge  to  the  communist  world  in  order 
to  foment  constant  persuasion  for  the  even- 
tual dissolution  of  communist  tyranny  and 
oppression  wherever  it  may  be,  then  you 
shall  go  down  in  history  as  a  great  champion 
of  freedom  on  this  planet. 
Respectfully, 

Leon  F.  Nadeowski,  M.D. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL  CELEBRATES  ITS 
50TH  YEAR 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  w^ould  like  to  extend  warmest  con- 
gratulations to  the  students,  teachers, 
and  ofiScials  of  the  George  Washington 
Elementary  School  which  is  this 
week  celebrating  its  50th  aimiverstiry. 
Throughout  its  existence,  George  Wash- 
ington has  provided  young  people  of  Its 
area  with  quality  education,  one  which 
has  prepared  them  well  for  the  chal- 
lenges of  life.  Miss  Mildred  Pellkan,  Its 
principal,  and  all  of  those  associated  with 
George  Washington  Elementary  School 
can  certainly  be  proud  of  its  fine  record. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  West  Side  Sun  which  tells  the 
history  of  the  school  and  describes  the 
celebration  being  planned  by  Mrs.  Ruth 
Schneider,  an  active  school  parent. 

The  article  follows: 
George    Washington    Elementart    School 
Celebrates  Its  50th  Year 
(By  Denlse  Rochford) 

When  Mrs.  James  Schneider  of  Oxford  Ave- 
nue presides  at  the  60th  anniversary  cele- 
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bratlon  of  George  Washington  School  next 
week,  it  will  be  with  a  touch  of  nostalgia. 

When  she  was  an  elementary  school  stu- 
dent named  Ruth  Russ,  she  attended  George 
Washington.  Now  she  has  two  children  at 
the  school,  and  a  third  that  Is  now  in  jimior 
high. 

For  the  anniversary  meeting  on  Tuesday 
January  25th,  she  has  arranged  for  Supt.  of 
Schools  Dr.  Paul  Brlggs  to  be  the  guest 
speaker.  It  will  be  a  special  meeting,  be- 
cause fathers  are  also  invited  and  will  con- 
duct the  evening  session  beginning  at  7:30 
pjn. 

George  Washington,  at  16510  Lorain  Ave- 
nue, was  constructed  In  1921,  when  West 
Park  was  a  city  separate  from  Cleveland;  The 
school  opened  In  September  of  1922  com- 
bining all  grades  through  the  eighth. 

In  January  of  1923,  when  West  Park  was 
annexed  to  the  City  of  Cleveland,  Geo.  Wash- 
ington became  a  part  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
School  system. 

Its  first  principal,  was  Mrs.  W.  J.  Feather- 
stone.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  Cleveland 
schools.  Miss  Carrie  Buettner  was  named 
principal  in  Sept.  of  1923. 

Miss  Mildred  PeUkan  who  has  been  prin- 
cipal since  1957,  is  the  ninth  administrator 
of  the  school. 

Mrs.  Schneider  has  spent  some  time  gath- 
ering facts  and  figures  about  the  50  year 
existence  of  the  school,  and  will  present  the 
information  at  the  anniversary  celebration. 

Some  of  the  Improvements  that  have  been 
Implemented  during  the  past  50  years  will 
be  discussed,  including  new  doors,  acousti- 
cal gym  ceiling,  new  lighting.  But  the  big- 
gest change  in  the  school  during  that  time, 
was  just  completed  last  week,  In  time  for  the 
Open  House. 

The  teacher's  loimge,  which  dated  back  to 
the  original,  was  Just  remodeled,  including 
new  dropped  ceiling  and  lighting  and  a  gen- 
eral updating  of  the  facilities  (which  were 
outmoded  to  the  point  of  wooden  drain- 
boards)  . 

All  the  faculty  Is  delighted  with  the  new 
cheery  quarters  and  anxious  to  show  it  off 
following  the  PTA  meeting. 

Population  of  the  school  has  not  changed 
drastically  over  the  years.  When  the  school 
Joined  Cleveland  in  1923.  there  were  383 
students  through  the  eighth  grade.  Currently 
there  are  380  students  through  the  sixth 
grade.  The  largest  number  of  students 
amounted  to  about  500  during  the  early 
1940's,  according  to  school  records. 

A  parents  organization  was  started  in  1922, 
and  its  president  was  Mrs.  J.  C.  Fisher.  In 
1925  the  group  Joined  the  Congress  of  Moth- 
ers Affiliation  with  the  National  PTA  group 
followed.  Mrs.  Leo  Humphrey,  of  Riveredge, 
one  of  the  early  PTA  presidents  Is  expected 
to  attend  the  celebration.  She  has  been  ac- 
tive for  years,  and  attends  every  Founder's 
Day  at  the  school. 

Results  of  an  interesting  questionnaire 
will  be  unveiled  at  the  meeting.  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der has  asked  all  parents  to  respond  answnr- 
Ing  how  many  of  them  attended  Geo.  Wash- 
ington school  as  students.  She  thinlis  that 
the  results  will  prove  many  former  students 
stayed  on  and  raised  their  families  in  the  old 
neighborhood,  as  she  did. 


FEDERAL  OFFICIALS  DISREGARD 
PURCHASE  OF  .22  HANDGUN  AM- 
MUNITION BY  FELONS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
previously  outlined  the  reasons  for  my 
firm  opposition  to  H.R.  3599  (Congres- 
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siONAL  Record,  vol.  117,  pt.  33,  pp.  43183- 
43184),  legislation  reported  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  which  would  ex- 
empt .22  caliber  ammunition  from  the 
recordkeeping  requirements  of  the  1968 
Federal  Gun  Control  Act.  In  view  of  the 
claims  being  made  on  behalf  of  that  leg- 
islation, I  recently  imdertook,  and  am 
continuing,  an  investigation  of  the  use 
of  these  ammunition  sales  records.  My 
findings  to  date,  further,  convince  me 
that  no  legislation  such  as  this  should  be 
brought  before  the  House  without  full 
hearings,  and  if  brought  before  the  House 
should  be  defeated. 

As  the  Members  of  this  House  are  well 
aware.  The  Federal  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968  prohibits  convicted  felons  and 
other  obviously  dangerous  individuals 
from  purchasing  or  obtaining  any  kind  of 
guns  or  ammunition.  To  help  enforce 
that  prohibition  so  far  as  ammunition 
is  concerned,  the  Congress  required  that 
records  be  kept  of  all  sales  of  ammuni- 
tion usable  in  handguns. 

In  recent  weeks,  my  staff  and  I  visited 
and  contacted  gun  shops  in  the  New  York 
City  area.  From  their  ammunition  sales 
records,  we  picked  at  random  90  names 
of  individuals  who  purchased  .22  caliber 
ammunition — which  is  usable  in  both 
handguns  and  longguns.  We  asked  the 
FBI  to  check  on  those  90  individuals,  and 
we  were  informed  that  23  of  them — 26 
percent — have  FBI  criminal  records.  Of 
those,  eight  are  clearly  convicted  felons — 
thi-ee  of  them  having  been  convicted  of 
ciTmes  involving  guns. 

The  Treasury  and  Justice  Depart- 
ments, who  have  enforcement  respon- 
sibilities here,  have  insisted  that  records 
of  this  type  are  useless  and  have  refused 
even  to  look  at  them.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Report  on  H.R.  3599 
implies  that,  and  In  the  Congressional 
Record  statement  cited  above  I  included 
excerpts  of  letters  I  have  received  from 
those  Departments  in  which  they  repeat 
that  position. 

My  investigation  shows  these  records 
are  not  useless.  It  shows  they  could,  if  ap- 
propriately examined  and  used,  lead  to 
the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  dangerous 
individuals  before  they  have  a  chance  to 
use  their  illegally  obtained  ammimition 
to  commit  crimes  against  iimocent  citi- 
zens. It  suggests  that,  by  ignoring  these 
records,  the  administration  in  Washing- 
ton has  failed  to  make  full  use  of  the  laws 
to  protect  the  public  against  crime,  and 
thereby  has  subjected  the  public  to  need- 
less danger. 

In  the  course  of  my  investigation,  I 
talked  to  a  number  of  gunshop  owners 
who  had  no  idea  that  Federal  law  pro- 
hibits purchase  of  handgim  ammunition 
by  convicted  felons  and  other  dangerous 
persons.  When  I  informed  them  of  that, 
they  seemed  considerably  less  skeptical 
about  these  records.  That  skepticism  on 
the  part  of  gun  dealers,  as  well  as  legit- 
imate sportsmen,  would  be  even  further 
reduced  if  these  records  were  properly 
used  to  apprehend  individuals  who  have 
no  business  obtaining  ammunition,  rath- 
er than  gathering  dust  on  gunshop 
shelves  as  they  now  are. 

Lest  anyone  think  that  .22  caliber 
handguns  are  exclusively  "sporting 
weapons,"  it  should  be  noted  that  .22 
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caliber  handguns  were  used  in  2,882  mur- 
ders last  year  alone  according  to  FBI 
estimates. 

With  that  in  mind.  I  have  appealed  to 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Connally  and 
U.S.  Attorney  General  Mitchell  to  begin 
examining  handgun  ammunition  sales 
records  rigorously  and  systematically, 
especially  in  high-crime  urban  areas, 
and — on  the  basis  of  the  valuable  infor- 
mation my  study  shows  these  records 
contain — to  begin  prosecuting  dangerous 
individuals  who  are  obtaining  sunmuni- 
tion  illegally.  I  have  also  urged  them  to 
oppose  any  legislation  in  the  Congress, 
including  H.R.  3599,  that  would  repeal 
handgim  ammunition  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements. By  refusing  to  use  these 
records,  the  administration,  in  effect,  has 
encouraged  the  forces  in  Congress  who 
are  behind  the  repeal  effort  and  who  are 
attempting,  bit  by  bit,  to  gut  existing 
Federal  gun  control  laws,  mild  as  they 
are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  also  urged  Chair- 
man Celler  to  convene  hearings  in  the 
coming  months  to  review  more  fully  the 
administration's  enforcement  of  existing 
Federal  Gun  Control  Laws.  Such  hear- 
ings are  essential  if  the  House  is  to  act 
judiciously  on  H.R.  3599  or  any  similar 
proposal. 

The  National  Council  for  a  Responsi- 
ble Firearms  Policy  has  announced  its 
intention  to  encourage  citizens  around 
the  country  to  go  out  and  examine  these 
ammunition  sales  records  in  their  own 
communities,  and  I  am  giving  my  full 
support  to  these  efforts.  These  records 
should  then  be  checked  against  Federal. 
State,  and  local  records  of  convicted 
criminals,  addicts,  and  other  dangerous 
individuals— as  defined  by  the  1968  Act— 
and  I  intend  to  assist  in  every  way  pos- 
sible to  see  that  those  checks  are  made 
The  results  will  be  sent  to  the  Justice 
and  Treasury-  Departments  until  those 
agencies  begin  fully  meeting  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  more  detail  statement 
on  my  recent  investigation,  and  copies  of 
letters  to  Treasury  Secretary  Connally 
Attorney  General  Mitchell,  and  Chair- 
man Celler  follow: 

Statement  by  Congressman  Jonathan 
Bingham  (D-NY)  Releasing  the  Results 
or  AN  Investigation  Revealing  Sales  of 
Handgun  Ammunition  to  Convicted 
Felons,  at  a  News  Conference,  Thursday 
January   6,    1972 

As  you  may  recall,  the  1968  Federal  Gun 
Control  Act  prohibits  convicted  felons  from 
receiving,  possessing,  or  transporting  guns  or 
ammunition  in  Interstate  commerce  To  help 
enforce  that  prohibition,  the  '68  law  contains 
a  provision  that  requires  a  record  to  be  kept 
of  all  gun  sales,  and  sales  of  all  ammunition 
used  in  handguns.    _^ 

For  the  past  two"  years,  a  bill  has  been 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  to  termi- 
nate the  recordkeeping  requirement  for  22- 
callber  rlmflre  ammunition,  which  can  be 
used  In  both  handguns  and  longguns  on 
grounds  such  records  are  useless  and  bother- 
some. Although  It  passsed  the  House  In  1970, 
that  bill  has  not  yet  been  enacted.  But  It  Is 
lUcely  to  be  brought  up  again  shortly  In  the 
House,  and  it  has  prompted  me  to  take  a 
close  look  at  the  use  to  which  these  ammuni- 
tion sales  records  have  been  put  in  the  fight 
against  crime.  I  am  prepared  to  reoort  some 
results  of  that  Investigation. 

Early  last  year.  I  asked  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Attorney  General   each 
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of  whom  has  responsibilities  for  particular 
aspects  of  gun  law  enforcement,  to  report  to 
me  the  extent  to  which  ammunition  sales 
records — particularly  .22  caliber  sales  rec- 
ords— are  examined  and  Investigated  by  Fed- 
eral officials,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  being  used  to  prosecute  felons  and  other 
individuals  prohibited  by  Federal  law  from 
receiving  ammunition. 

The  Treasury  reported  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Is  "unable  to  process  or 
check  Individual  ammunition  sales  records 
In  any  meaningful  way,"  nor  are  any  efforts 
planned  to  do  so.  Federal  officials  have  not 
even  required  these  records  to  be  forwarded 
or  reported  to  Federal  agencies.  They  simply 
remain,  gathering  dust,  in  the  150.000  gun 
shops  around  the  country  where  they  are 
compiled. 

The  Department  of  Justice  reported  that  It 
has  made  no  attempt  to  use  any  records  of 
.22  caliber  ammunition  purchases  in  the 
prosecution  of  suspected  criminal  activity. 

Both  Departments  take  the  position  that 
controls  on  ammunition  sales  simply  are  not 
effective  as  a  law  enforcement  tool  because 
the  records  are  voluminous,  ammunition 
"cannot  be  traced  from  manvifacturer  or  sale 
to  use,"  and.  therefore,  the  manpower  effort 
and  expense  necessary  to  examine  the  records 
"would  not  be  Justified  by  the  results  that 
may  reasonably  be  expected  through  enforce- 
ment of  these  controls." 

(Copies  of  the  letters  from  Treasury  and 
Justice  containing  this  information  are  here 
and  available  for  inspection). 

The  evidence  used  to  initiate  prosecutions 
of  felons  for  receipt  or  possession  of  ammuni- 
tion or  a  gun.  when  such  prosecutions  are 
made  at  all.  Is  generally  the  fact  that  a  felon 
has  been  charged  with  using  the  ammuni- 
tion or  weapon  in  the  commission  of  a  fur- 
ther crime.  Possession  of  the  weapon  or  am- 
munition is  an  additional  charge  tacked  on 
as  an  afterthought.  So  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  discover,  however,  there  are  no  cases 
where,  on  the  basis  of  an  examination  of 
sales  records  required  to  be  kept  by  law,  a 
felon  or  other  dangerous  individual  (as  de- 
fined in  the  law)  was  discovered  to  have 
received  ammunition,  and  an  arrest  and  pros- 
ecution was  made  simply  on  that  basis  before 
the  felon  had  an  opportunity  to  use  that 
ammunition  to  commit  a  crime  of  violence. 
That,  of  course,  is  what  should  and  must  be 
done  if  the  intent  of  Congress  in  enacting 
these  laws  is  to  be  carried  out,  and  If  these 
laws  are  to  be  fully  employed  to  protect  the 
public. 

Since  I  could  find  no  evidence  that  any 
Federal  law  enforcement  agency  Is  bothering 
even  to  look  at  these  records.  I  decided  to 
examine  some  of  them  myself.  In  the  past 
several  weeks,  members  of  my  staff  and  I 
visited  and  contacted  gun  shops  in  the  New 
York  City  area.  Prom  their  ammunition  sales 
records,  we  picked  at  random  the  names  and 
addresses  of  90  individuals  who  had  pur- 
chased .22  caliber  rlmflre  ammunition  in 
recent  months  (the  law  requires  the  name, 
address,  age.  and  form  of  Identification  used 
by  the  purchaser  to  be  logged.) 

Since  the  major  purpose  of  the  record- 
keeping requirement  Is  to  identify  convicted 
felons  who  may  be  obtaining  guns  and  am- 
munition, I  requested  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  m  Washington  to  check  the  90 
names  and  addresses  on  our  list  against  the 
FBI's  file  of  Individuals  with  serious  criminal 
records.  The  FBI  compiled,  and  I  have  the 
results.  Those  results,  I  think,  show  the 
considerable  potential  of  these  sales  records 
In  combatting  crime,  and  the  danger  and 
foolishness  of  the  Administration's  policy  of 
Ignoring  them.  They  indicate  that  large  num- 
bers of  felons  are,  In  fact,  receiving  handgun 
ammunition  Illegally  by  simply  purchasing 
over  the  counter,  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ment is  doing  nothing  about  it. 

Of  the  90  names  on  the  list,  the  FBI  found 
23  with  records  of  arrest  or  conviction — an 
astonishing  26'>.  Of  these  23,  eight  Indlvld- 
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uals  have  been  convicted  of  crimes  punish- 
able by  a  year  or  more  In  prison— three  of 
them  having  committed  crimes  while  armed. 
Two  others  appear  to  belong  in  this  felony 
category,  but  cannot  definitely  be  so  listed 
without  additional  information  on  the  dis- 
position of  these  cases.  Two  individuals,  in- 
cluding one  of  the  eight  convicted  felons, 
appear  to  be  "unlawful  users"  of  drugs.  Rec- 
ords of  the  remaining  twelve  Individuals 
show  arrests  without  convictions,  or  arrests 
and  convictions  for  relatively  minor  offenses. 
ThU  Is,  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  I  have 
so  far  examined  only  .22  ammunition  sales. 
.22  ammunition  was  used  In  2.882  murders 
last  year  alone  (a  .22  caliber  pistol  was  also 
used  to  kill  Robert  P.  Kennedy) .  But  heavier 
ammunition  Is  even  more  commonly  used  In 
violent  crimes  with  handguns,  and  It  Is  likely 
that  sales  records  of  this  heavier  ammunition 
will  reveal  even  more  frequent  purchases  by 
convicted  felons.  And  felons  aren't  the  only 
group  of  Individuals  prohibited  from  receiv- 
ing ammunition — the  law  also  prohibits  drug 
users,  mental  defectives,  and  fugitives  doing 
so. 

Finally,  of  course,  my  survey  Involved  only 
a  few  gun  shops  In  the  New  York  City  area. 
But  the  survey  Indicated  that,  across  the  na- 
tion, large  numbers  of  dangerous  individuals 
are  buying  ammunition  Illegally. 

It  also  shows  that  in  every  city  and  town, 
sales  records  exist  that  could  be  used  to 
arrest  and  prosecute  these  dangerous  Indi- 
viduals and  get  them  off  the  streets  before 
they  use  the  ammunition  they  have  illegally 
obtained  In  a  crime  of  violence  against  yet 
another  victim. 

It  shows  that  the  current  Administration  in 
Washington  Is  subjecting  the  public  to  un- 
necessary danger  by  failing  to  make  full  use 
of  existing  Federal  gun  laws  in  the  fight 
against  crime,  "nie  Administration  has  stub- 
bornly ignored  a  major  legal  tool  which,  if 
used,  could  have— and  could  still— prevent 
significant  numbers  of  violent  crimes.  Rather 
than  employing  ammunition  sales  records  as 
a  "cutting  edge"  In  the  fight  against  violent 
crime,  it  has  used  them  incidently.  Further- 
more, by  insisting  that  these  records  are  use- 
less In  law  enforcement,  the  Administration 
in  effect  has  been  encouraging  anti-gun  con- 
trol forces  In  the  Congress  that  are  attempt- 
ing, bit  by  bit,  to  gut  the  Federal  gtm  laws. 
With  this  In  mind,  I  am  today  directing 
letters  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr. 
Connally,  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Mitchell,  urging  them  to 
do  several  things. 

Most  Importantly,  I  am  urging  Treasury  to 
institute  regular  examination  and  investiga- 
tion of  ammunition  sales  records  of  the 
type  I  have  demonstrated  here,  at  least  on  a 
spot-check  basis  focusing  on  gun  shops  in 
high-crime  urban  areas. 

I  am  urging  the  Treasury  Department  to 
further  investigate  the  particular  purchases 
I  discovered  to  have  been  made  by  apparent 
felons  for  possible  prosecutions,  and  to  report 
their  findings  and  disposition  of  the  cases  to 
me. 

I  am  urging  the  Justice  Department  to  give 
high  priority  to  prosecutions  on  the  basis 
of  future  regular  Treasury  investigations  of 
ammunition  sales. 

I  am  urging  them  actively  to  oppose  on 
behalf  of  the  Administration,  all  efforts  In 
the  Congress  to  repeal  handgun  ammuni- 
tion  recordkeeping   requlrementa. 

In  addition.  I  plan  to  work  with  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  a  Responsible  Firearms 
Policy,  represented  here  this  morning  by  Its 
Executive  Director,  Mr.  David  Steinberg,  to 
encourage  citizens  to  visit  gun  shops  to  ex- 
amine handgun  ammunition  and  gun  sales 
records.  I  stand  ready  to  assist  them  In  any 
way  necessary  to  see  that  these  records  are 
checked  against  state,  local,  and  Federal  rec- 
ords of  criminals,  addicts,  fugitives,  and 
mental  incompetents.  The  results  of  those 
checks  will  be  sent  to  the  Justice  and  Treas- 
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ury  Departments  until  those  agencies  begin 
fully  meeting  their  responsibilities  in  this 
matter. 

Finally,  I  am  urging  Chairman  Emmanuel 
Celler  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
Senator  Bayh  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, to  convene  hearings  In  the  near  fu- 
ture on  Administration  enforcement  of  the 
1968  gun  control  act. 

Justice  Department 

Gun  Control, 
January  6, 1972. 
Hon.  John  Mitchell, 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  I  am  en- 
closing a  letter  and  statement  I  have  sent  to 
Secretary  Connally  conUlnlng  the  results  of 
an  investigation  I  conducted  which  reveals 
that  large  numbers  of  IndlvlduaJs  with 
felony  and  other  records  of  Irresponsible  be- 
havior are  currently  purchasing  handgun 
ammunition  despite  Federal  laws  prohibiting 
such  persons  from  receiving  or  transporting 
guns  and  ammunition  in  interstate  com- 
merce, and  that  the  Federal  government  is 
doing  nothing  about  It.  This  finding  is  based 
on  a  comparison  of  records  of  ammunition 
purchases  in  the  New  York  City  area  with 
FBI  crime  records. 

I  trust  you  will  agree  with  me  that  failure 
fully  to  employ  records  of  ammunition  sales 
as  a  basis  for  prosecutions  of  felons  and 
other  Irresponsible  individuals  for  "receipt" 
constitutes  a  severe  gap  and  failure  In  efforts 
by  law  enforcement  officials  to  curb  violent 
crime,  and  that  your  Department  will  give 
high  priority  to  any  cases  of  this  kind  re- 
ferred to  It  by  the  Treasury  Department  for 
prosecution. 

Sincerely, 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 

January  6,  1972. 
Hon.  John  Connally, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Connally:  As  you  may 
know,  the  Treasury  Department  htis  re- 
frained from  any  systematic  or  regular  ex- 
amination and  Investigation  of  records  of 
handgun  ammumtlon  sales  required  to  be 
kept  xmder  Article  923  (g)  of  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act.  Furthermore,  the  Department 
has  taken  the  position  that  It  Is  unable  to 
process  or  check  ammunition  sales  records  In 
"any  meaningful  way,"  and  that  to  do  so 
"would  not  be  Justified  by  the  results  that 
may  reasonably  be  expected  through  enforce- 
ment of  theee  controls."  This  posture  was 
articulated  to  me  in  a  letter  from  your  Gen- 
eral Ooiuasel,  Mr.  Samuel  R.  Pierce,  Jr.,  dated 
February  8,  1971    (copy  enclosed). 

By  taking  this  position,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  strengthened  efforts  In  the 
Congress  to  repeal  recordkeeping  require- 
ments for  .22  caliber  rlmflre  ammunition, 
which  Is  commonly  used  in  handguns,  as 
well  as  longguns.  In  addition,  the  Justice 
Department,  citing  your  position,  has  re- 
ported to  me  that  It  has  not  attempted  to 
bring  prosecutions  on  the  basis  of  ammuni- 
tion sales  records  against  felons  and  other 
categories  of  Individuals  prohibited  by  Fed- 
eral law  [18  U.S.C.  922  (g)  and  (h)  ]  from 
receiving,  possessing,  or  transporting  guns 
and  handguns  ammunition. 

I  have  recently  conducted  a  limited  in- 
vestigation of  records  of  .22  caliber  ammuni- 
tion purchasee  in  the  New  York  City  area. 
The  detailed  results  of  that  study,  and  my 
views  on  it,  are  contained  in  the  enclosed 
statement.  Most  significantly,  I  found  that, 
of  a  sample  of  90  Individuals  who  purchased 
such  ammunition,  12  had  FBI  records  show- 
ing arrests  and  convictions  for  offenses 
making  their  ammunition  purchase  a  proba- 
ble violation  of  Federal  law.  This  suggests 
that  yotir  Department's  current  practice  of 
Ignoanng  such  records  is  most  ill-advised  and 
Is  creating  a  dangerous  gap  in  one  of  the 
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most  critical  aspects  of  our  national  offensive 
against  violent  crime — keeping  guns  and 
ammunition  out  of  the  hands  of  clearly  Irre- 
sponsible individuals. 

With  this  In  mind.  I  want  to  urge  you 
strongly  to  reverse  the  present  practice  of 
your  Department  In  this  area  by  Instructing 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service: 

1.  To  investigate  further  the  particular 
purchases  of  .22  caliber  ammunition  which 
my  investigation  shows  were  made  by  In- 
dividuals who  api>arently  have  felony  records, 
and  to  refer  all  flndings  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment for  possible  prosecutions. 

2.  To  institute  regular  examinations  and 
investigation  of  ammunition  sales  records,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  spot-checking  record 
entries,  particularly  from  gun  shops  in  high- 
crime  urban  areas,  against  Federal  records  of 
known  felons,  fugitives,  mentally  incom- 
petent persons,  and  narcotics  users. 

3.  To  direct  and  provide  for  the  forwarding 
of  ammunition  sales  records  (or  copies  there- 
of) to  a  central  repository  in  the  Treasury 
Department  to  be  organized  and  computer- 
ized so  that  they  can  be  examined  and  used 
for  law  enforcement  purposes  easily  and 
efficiently. 

4.  To  convey  promptly  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment for  further  investigation  and  pros- 
ecution the  records  of  ammunition  purchases 
made  by  any  individual  In  apparent  violation 
of  Federal  law. 

5.  To  oppose,  on  behalf  of  your  Department 
and  the  Administration,  any  further  efforts 
in  the  Congress  to  repeal  handgun  ammuni- 
tion recordkeeping  requirements,  including 
specifically  H.R.  3559.  now  pending  before  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  my  Judgment,  these  proposed  actions 
are  fully  within  your  authority  under  cur- 
rent statute.  If,  however,  you  determine  that 
additional  funds  or  legal  authority  are  re- 
quired to  putsue  the  course  I  have  recom- 
mended, I  trust  you  will  so  advise  me  so  that 
I  may  Join  you  In  seeking  enactment  of  ap- 
propriate legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Jonatham  B.  Bingham. 

Janctary  7.  1972. 
Hon.  Emanuxl  Celler, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairuan  Celler:  I  want  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion X  have  conducted  indicating  that  large 
numbers  of  felons  are  receiving  handgun 
ammunition  illegally  by  simply  purchasing  It 
over  the  counter,  and  that  the  Executive 
branch  is  doing  nothing  about  It.  My  views 
on  the  matter,  and  the  detaUed  findings  of 
my  investigation,  are  contained  In  the  en- 
closed statement. 

This  apparent  default  in  Executive  branch 
enforcement  responsibUlties  seems  to  me  to 
argue  strongly  for  hearings  more  fully  to 
review  enforcement  of  the  gun  control  legis- 
lation enacted  by  Congress  in  1968. 1  want  to 
urge  you  to  give  serious  consideration  to  con- 
vening such  hearings  before  your  Commit- 
tee in  the  near  future.  I  would,  of  covuse,  be 
happy  to  participate  In  any  way  that  might 
be  helpful. 

Sincerely, 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 
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George  McGovern  was  on  the  brink  of 
announcing  his  opposition  to  the  recent 
school  busing  decisions  of  the  Federal 
courts.  So  that  the  record  will  be  perfect- 
ly clear  on  where  Senator  McGovern 
stands  on  this  issue,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  his  statement  of  yesterday  in 
which  he  emphatically  reaflBrms  his  com- 
mitment to  the  integration  of  the  public 
schools  and  his  support  of  the  busing  de- 
cisions. He  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
straightforwardness  and  candor,  as  the 
following  statement  indicates; 
Statement   op  Senator   Qeorce   McOovern 

The  report  that  I  am  considering  opposing 
the  school  busing  orders  of  federal  courts, 
or  the  recent  decision  consolidating  school 
districts  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  is  totally 
without  foundation.  All  of  my  political  life 
I  have  fought  for  the  principle  and  the  prac- 
tice of  Integrated  schools,  based  on  simple 
Justice  and  the  unanimous  view  of  all  who 
have  studied  the  problem  that  Integrated 
education  is  better  for  the  children  and  the 
community.  I  will  not  change  that  position, 
regardless  of  the  political  cost. 

I  believe  that  school  busing  and  redls- 
trictlng.  as  ordered  by  the  federal  courts,  are 
among  the  prices  we  are  paying  for  a  century 
of  segregation  in  our  housing  patterns.  For 
more  than  a  generation,  black  children  were 
bused  to  avoid  integrated  schools.  One  of 
the  more  cynical  aspects  of  our  present  de- 
bate is  that  President  Nixon,  seeking  to  make 
political  capital  of  this  difficult  situation,  is 
ignoring  history  and  asking  the  nation  to  be- 
lieve this  problem  began  yesterday. 

We  would  be  better  served  if  the  President 
announced,  as  I  have,  that  he  Intends  to  en- 
force the  law.  and  not  turn  Americans 
against  their  neighbors  on  this  issue.  Then 
we  could  all  turn  our  attention  to  the  real 
problem,  which  is  how  to  achieve  quality 
education  at  the  end  of  the  bus  line  and 
neighborhood  schools  In  neighborhoods  In 
which  every  American  can  live. 


THE  NIXON  PRESIDENCY 


McOOVERN  STUiL  SUPPORTS 

SCHOOL    BUSING    COURT    DECI- 
SIONS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Jantiary  26,  1972 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  erroneously  reported  that  Senator 


HON.  RICHARD  W.  MALLARY 

OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
an  editorial  from  the  Burlington,  Vt., 
Free  Press  which  places  in  proper  per- 
spective President  Nixon's  efforts  and 
accomplishments  on  both  domestic  and 
international  levels.  In  its  conclusion,  the 
editorial  states: 

The  Integrity,  the  Intelligence,  the  Inspira- 
tion and  the  human  concern  of  Richard  M. 
Nixon  have  given  America  a  Presidential  lead- 
ership of  uncommon  excellence. 

I  enter  the  entire  editorial  with  the  be- 
lief that  this  positive  and  realistic  atti- 
tude concerning  America  today  is  worthy 
of  our  consideration: 

The  Nixon  Presidency 
Our  Nation  is  being  led  by  a  President  of 
great  courage  and  extraordinary  vision.  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  deserves  the  strong  support  and 
the  heartfelt  thanks  of  the  American  people 
for  the  victories  he  has  brought,  and  the 
victories  he  is  struggling  against  great  odds 
to  bring,  for  the  betterment  of  humankind. 
Yet  too  often  these  days  we  read  "Intellec- 
tual" antl-Nlxon  criticism — most  of  it  snide, 
grossly  unwarranted,  and  some  approaching 
the  obscene.  There  are  people  who  are  so  full 
of  hatred,  apparently,  that  they  cannot  grasp 
simple  facts,  they  cannot  give  any  credit 
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whatever  where  great  credit  Is  obviously  due, 
they  distort  history  to  their  own  prejudices, 
and  they  commit  Intellectual  violence  on  the 
Nixon  Presidency  In  so  many  other  ways. 

Less  than  three  years  ago  Richard  Nixon 
Inherited  a  raging  war  In  Southeast  Asia,  and 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  within  a  few  months 
the  American  involvement  there  will  be 
merely  one-tenth  or  less  what  It  was.  This 
nearly  Impossible  task  could  have  been 
achieved  only  by  a  leader  of  remarkable  forti- 
tude and  unassailable  trust.  Yet  what  do  the 
antl-Nlxon  critics  say?  "He  was  lucky  and 
he  had  time,"  they  sneer.  Sure,  and  how  much 
luck  and  how  much  time  were  Involved  In 
getting  us  Into  Vietnam  during  the  two  pre- 
vious administrations? 

Also  Inherited  by  Richard  Nixon  was  an 
economy  terribly  Inflated  by  the  "guns  and 
butter"  spending  policies  of  his  predecessors. 
And  so  again  with  demonstration  of  great 
courage,  he  took  the  unprecedented  step  of 
ordering  wage  and  price  controls.  Yet  what 
do  the  anti-Nlxon  critics  say  and  do?  They 
charge  him  with  the  unemployment  created 
by  the  Inflation,  and  the  greedy  among  them 
refuse  to  cooperate  In  the  antl-lnflatlon 
battle. 

The  historic  and  supreme  accomplishments 
of  the  Nixon  Presidency  also  Include  the  over- 
tures to  Communist  China,  the  pending 
Presidential  visits  to  that  land  and  to  Soviet 
Russia,  and  the  determined  prevention  of  a 
devastating  war  In  the  Middle  East. 

On  the  domestic  front.  Richard  Nixon  has 
proposed  a  revolutionary  reform  of  the  wel- 
fare system,  and  he  has  multiplied  many 
times  over  the  expenditures  for  prison  reform 
and  for  a  host  of  other  vital  programs  for 
which  he  Is  given  scant  credit.  He  has  dra- 
matically reduced  the  military  budget,  too  far 
In  our  opinion,  and  he  has  sought  to  make 
government  more  responsive  to  the  people  In 
all  areas. 

He  must  be  doing  a  lot  that's  right,  for 
both  the  liberals  and  the  conservatives  are 
outspokenly  antagonistic  toward  his  leader- 
ship. The  liberals  are  angry  because  the 
President  has  achieved  where  they  only  the- 
orize, and  the  conservatives  are  angry  be- 
cause the  President  Is  too  modern  and  too 
practical. 

Unquestionably,  Richard  Nixon  has  accom- 
plished more  in  his  short  Presidency  than 
any  other  leader  could  possibly  have  achieved 
under  the  circumstances.  We  can  only  guess 
how  much  more  he  could  accomplish  for  his 
constituency  if  he  and  the  Congress  were  of 
the  same  political  aCQllatlont 

The  anti-Nixon  critics,  In  seeming  despera- 
tion, now  are  resorting  to  dishonest  tactics  In 
their  attempts  to  cut  short  his  Presidency. 
We  note,  especially,  the  campaign  finance 
provisions  of  the  tax  cut  bill.  These  tactics 
are  not  only  dishonest — they  Insult  the  Intel- 
ligence of  every  fair-minded  American. 

But  the  Nixon  Presidency  will  survive  the 
cheap  shots  of  Its  opponents.  It  has  accom- 
plished so  much,  and  it  can  achieve  so  much 
more. 

The  Integrity,  the  Intelligence,  the  Inspira- 
tion and  the  human  concern  of  Richard  M. 
Nixon  have  given  America  a  Presidential 
leadership  of  uncommon  excellence.  We 
salute  him.  and  we  herewith  pledge  our  con- 
tinued support. — P.B.S. 


LESSONS  IN  PREPAREDNESS 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  outstanding  address  by 
Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover  which  he 
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gave  to  the  New  York  chapter  of  the 
American  Ordnance  Association  on  the 
occasion  of  being  awai-ded  its  newly  es- 
tablished Lt.  Gen.  Leslie  R.  Groves  Gold 
Medal.  Admiral  Rickover  is  most  deserv- 
ing of  this  high  honor  and  was  cited  for 
his  creative  contributions  to  the  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  propulsion. 

Admiral  Rickover's  address  to  the 
American  Ordnance  Association  contains 
some  hard  facts  of  life  that  should  be 
read  by  all  Americans. 

The  address  follows: 

Lessons  In  Preparedness 
(By  Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover) 

There  is  today  a  division  of  opinion  among 
the  American  people  regarding  the  necessity 
of  reinforcing  oiu"  military  strength.  In  Judg- 
ing between  conflicting  views  on  this  mat- 
ter, the  deciding  factor  must  be  their  rele- 
vance to  the  world  as  It  is,  not  as  we  would 
wish  It  to  be.  Granted  the  hldeousness  of 
modem  war,  can  we  deduce  therefrom  that 
mankind  Is  now  wise  enough  to  forego  re- 
coiu-se  to  arms? 

A  look  at  history  should  put  us  on  guard 
against  those  who  claim  that  humanity  has 
now  reached  a  state  where.  In  formulating 
national  policy,  the  possibility  of  armed  ag- 
gression can  be  safely  disregarded. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  Intense  opposition 
to  the  Navy's  15-crulser  bill  In  1929.  It  was 
argued  by  many  that  with  the  signing  of 
the  Kellogg  Peace  Pact  the  year  before.  It 
was  no  longer  necessary  to  build  new  war- 
ships— this  In  light  of  the  lessons  of  World 
War  I,  which  had  erupted  despite  the  varlotis 
Hague  peace  treaties. 

These  ships  were  of  Inestimable  value  in 
helping  us  win  World  War  II.  The  war  Itself 
was  prolonged  because  Congress — heeding 
the  "merchants  of  death"  argument — pro- 
hibited shipment  of  war  materials  to  Britain 
and  Fiance  in  1939. 

Then.  too.  weight  must  be  given  to  the 
credentials  of  those  propounding  opposite 
views.  Are  they  public  servants  charged  with 
the  awesome  responsibility  to  secure  our 
country  against  foreign  conquest?  Or  are 
they  private  Individuals  not  accountable  to 
anyone  for  the  consequences  of  their  opin- 
ions— private  Individuals  who  feel  free  to 
express  their  personal  abhorrence  of  war  and 
to  agitate,  within  the  screen  of  rhetoric,  for  a 
reduction  of  the  financial  burden  that  mili- 
tary preparedness  Imposes  on  the  taxpaver? 

Would  the  majority  of  the  electorate  ac- 
cept their  argument  that,  given  our  unmet 
domestic  needs,  we  cannot  afl'ord  an  effec- 
tive defense  position  vls-a-vls  our  potential 
adversaries?  Or  that  war  is  so  horrible  that 
It  Is  better  to  suffer  defeat  than  to  fight? 

There  can  surely  be  no  doubt  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  opposed  to  relinquishment  of  our 
defense  capability,  recognizing  full  well  that 
there  will  then  be  no  one  left  to  prevent  a 
takeover  by  Communist  power. 

Whether  one  accepts  the  optimistic  view 
that  a  permanent  East-West  detente  can  be 
negotiated,  or  the  pessimistic  view  that  ulti- 
mately we  shall  have  to  fight  for  our  liberties, 
this  Nation  has  no  future  if  It  allows  Itself 
to  be  outmatched  militarily. 

As  for  the  high  cost  of  preparedness,  the 
approximately  $70  billion  allocated  to  defense 
for  fiscal  1971  was  the  smallest  percentage 
of  our  gross  national  product  In  20  years — 
Just  7  per  cent.  Defense  expenditures  in 
that  fiscal  year  represented  about  35  per  cent 
of  our  total  Federal  budget  outlays,  com- 
pared with  44  per  cent  In  fiscal  1969. 
Omitting  the  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  and 
allowing  for  inflation,  our  armed  forces  have 
less  buying  power  today  than  they  had  two 
decades  ago. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand, 
resources  have  been  diverted  from  the  farm 
sector  to  defense,  and  there  appears  to  be 
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increasing  preoccupation  with  national  se- 
ciu-lty.  And  remember  that  actual  war  costs 
absorb  but  a  small  portion  of  Soviet  expendi- 
tures, while  we  are  spending  many  billions 
of  dollars  a  year  In  Vietnam.  As  for  myself, 
I  would  rather  be  alive  at  10  per  cent  than 
dead  at  7  per  cent. 

If  history  teaches  anything  it  is  surely  that 
weakness  Invites  attack;  that  It  takes  but  one 
aggressor  to  plunge  the  world  into  war 
against  the  wishes  of  dozens  of  peace-loving 
nations.  If  the  former  Is  militarily  strong  and 
the  latter  are  not. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  deprecate  the 
need  to  maintain  military  supremacy,  or  at 
least  parity,  with  the  Communist  empires, 
on  the  grounds  that  other  nations  have  ac- 
cepted a  decline  from  first  to  second  or  third 
rank  and  that  we  ourselves  for  most  of  our 
history  were  militarily  a  second-rate  power 
yet  secure  enough  within  our  borders. 

They  forget  that  we  then  profllted  from  the 
Pax  Britannica.  even  as  the  former  great 
powers  of  Europe  who  have  lost  their  defense 
capability  enjoy  political  freedom  today  only 
because  we  are  strong  enough  to  defend  them 
and  are  ready  to  do  so. 

What  It  means  to  be  weak  and  without 
American  protection  should  be  evident  to  all 
who  observed  the  tragic  drama  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia "negotiating"  with  Russia  the  con- 
tinuing subjugation  of  her  people. 

The  concept  that  a  "weapons  race"  Is  the 
cause  of  war  was  a  widely  held  theory  prior 
to  World  War  I.  Many  historical  studies  of 
the  cause  of  that  war  have  disproved  this  fal- 
lacy. And  certainly  It  cannot  be  claimed  that 
World  War  II  was  caused  by  an  armaments 
race.  In  fact  that  war  might  well  have  been 
prevented  had  Britain,  Prance,  and  the 
United  States  been  better  prepared. 

It  was  for  this  very  reason  that  at  the  end 
of  World  Wars  I  and  II  we  vowed  never  again 
to  be  caught  unprepared.  Whether  or  not  to 
use  our  military  forces  Is  decided  by  our 
civilian  leaders,  not  by  the  military.  The 
military  Is  asked  for  advice,  but  the  decision 
Is  that  of  the  civilian  leadership. 

Our  Navy  Is  not  a  direct  threat  to  any 
country.  Its  strength  lies  In  Its  ability  to  be 
deployed  rapidly  at  distances  from  the  United 
States.  Its  very  existence  as  a  "fleet  in  being" 
serves  to  deter  those  who  might  otherwise 
think  lightly  about  starting  hostUltles. 

Many  valuable  lessons  for  today  can  be 
drawn  from  our  experiences  In  past  wars.  For 
example,  when  Germany  decided  to  Invade 
Russia  In  1941.  their  staff  studies  showed 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  defeated  In 
8  weeks — 10  at  most.  Our  military  attach6 
In  Moscow  advised  the  War  Department  that 
the  war  would  be  over  In  3  months.  I  well 
remember  that  the  German  estimate  for  the 
length  of  World  War  I  was  also  3  months. 

These  estimates  should  place  us  on  guard 
against  those  who  believe  that  long,  world- 
wide wars  are  no  longer  possible.  Even  the 
present  "minor"  Vietnamese  wars  has  en- 
dured for  longer  than  the  foremost  defense 
civilians  and  our  military  leaders  predicted. 

Having  served  In  both  World  Wars,  I  may 
perhaps  be  forgiven  for  not  being  as  optimis- 
tic about  permanent  i>eace,  the  beneficence 
of  unilateral  disarmament,  and  the  current 
belief  held  by  many — especially  by  our  "In- 
tellectuals"— that  the  sheer  horror  at  a  long 
war  will  compel  Its  avoidance. 

A  brief  look  at  some  of  the  grim  statistics 
of  World  War  II  will  show  why  prevention  of 
war  Is  an  order  of  magnitude  less  coetly  than 
engaging  in  it.  The  money  we  save  today  In 
lowering  our  defenses  will  surely  be  but  a 
pittance  compared  with  what  It  will  cost  us 
If  we  are  not  strong  enough  to  deter  war. 

Russia  was  Invaded  In  June  1941.  By  winter 
of  that  year  the  cost  of  the  war  was  already 
truly  colossal.  To  the  6  million,  possibly  as 
many  as  8  million,  military  losses  In  kUled 
and  captured  were  added  millions  of  civilian 
casualties — a  million  or  more  dead  of  starva- 
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tlon  alone  In  Leningrad  during  the  winter  of 
1941-1942. 

By  the  end  of  1941  the  Soviet  Union  had 
lost  47  per  cent  of  her  inhabited  places,  ter- 
ritory In  which  80  million  persons  had  lived. 
That  territory  had  produced  71  per  cent  of 
Soviet  pig  Iron,  58  per  cent  of  Its  steel,  63  per 
cent  of  Its  coal,  and  42  per  cent  of  Its  elec- 
tricity. By  the  end  of  their  1941  offensive  the 
Germans  had  occupied  areas  that  had  pro- 
duced 38  per  cent  of  the  grain  and  cattle  and 
84  per  cent  of  the  Soviet  sugar. 

The  total  military  service  deaths  on  the 
Soviet  side  reached  more  than  12  million. 
The  West  German  estimate  of  Soviet  military 
losses  is  13.6  million,  including  1.75  million 
permanently  disabled.  The  war  also  cost  the 
Soviets  some  7  million  civilians.  The  losses, 
civilian  and  military,  of  Finland,  the  Baltic 
States,  and  of  eastern  and  southeastern  Eu- 
ropean countries  added  millions  more. 

Tlie  German  military  dead  in  World  War 
II  numbered  between  3  and  3.5  million;  their 
civilian  dead,  1.5  million. 

The  figures  I  have  stated  are  vastly  In- 
creased by  the  military  and  ciylllan  dead  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  the  United  States, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Italy,  Japan,  China,  and 
of  many  more  countries.  Poland  lost  one 
quarter  of  her  entire  people.  The  total  of  all 
soldiers  killed  in  World  War  II  was  26.a 
million. 

Unfortunately,  few  people  study  history, 
which  accounts  for  the  truslm  that  history 
repeats  itself.  In  fact,  not  many  of  our  people 
understand  the  devastation  wrought  by 
World  War  II.  That  war  ended  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  Half  the  people  in  the  United 
States  were  not  alive  then;  they,  as  well  as 
people  then  in  their  early  teens,  had  no 
direct  connection  with  the  war. 

It  is  not  too  farfetched  to  say  that  75  per 
cent  of  the  American  people  have  no  vivid 
memor>'  of  what  a  world  war  really  means. 
The  lesson  of  that  war.  Us  page  of  history,  is 
worth  a  book  of  Icgic. 

You  may  remember  Blackstone's  statement 
that  security  of  the  person  Is  the  first,  and 
liberty  of  the  individual  the  second  "abso- 
lute right  Inherent  In  every  Englishman." 
Just  so,  the  first  right  of  every  American  is 
to  be  protected  against  foreign  attack,  and 
the  first  duty  of  our  Government  Is  to  keep 
our  Nation  alive.  Given  the  world  situation, 
this  calls  for  maintenance  of  a  defense  capa- 
bility adequate  to  discourage  potential  ag- 
gressors. President  Nixon  has  said: 

"It  is  essential  to  avoid  putting  an  Ameri- 
can President,  either  this  President  or  the 
next  President,  In  the  position  where  the 
United  States  would  be  second  rather  than 
first  or  at  least  equal  to  any  potential 
enemy." 

He  has  also  said.  In  discussing  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis : 

"I  do  not  want  to  see  an  American  Presi- 
dent In  the  future.  In  the  event  of  any  crisis, 
have  his  diplomatic  credibility  Impaired  be- 
cause the  United  States  was  in  a  second-class 
or  Inferior  position.  We  saw  what  It  meant 
to  the  Soviets  when  they  were  second." 

Turning  back  to  the  present,  you  may  ask 
what  needs  to  be  done  in  these  times  of 
turmoil  and  peril.  The  blunt  situation  fac- 
ing us  is  that  Soviet  Russia  Is  doing  all  the 
things  a  nation  would  do  if  It  wanted  to  be 
the  No.  One  military  power  with  clear  un- 
equivocal superiority. 

The  U.S.  Navy  has  not  taken  any  further 
steps  to  Increase  its  strategic  offensive  force. 
There  has  not  been  an  arms  race — the 
Soviets  have  been  running  at  full  speed  all 
by  themselves. 

However,  as  I  am  most  familiar  with  the 
threat  posed  by  the  Soviets  to  our  naval 
power,  I  would  like  to  confine  myself  to  this 
area,  and  specifically  to  submarines.  But  the 
logic  of  what  I  say  Is  valid  for  land,  sea,  and 
air  power  as  well. 

The  Soviets  are  embarked  on  a  program 
Which  reveals  a  singular  awareness  of  the 
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Importance  of  sea  power,  and  an  unmistak- 
able resolve  to  become  the  most  powerful 
maritime  force  In  the  world.  They  demon- 
strate a  thorough  understanding  of  the  basic 
elements  of  sea  power:  knowledge  of  the 
seas;  a  strong,  modern  merchant  marine; 
and  a  powerful  new  navy.  They  are  surging 
forward  with  a  naval  and  maritime  program 
that  Is  a  technological  marvel. 

Starting  with  200  dlesel -powered  sub- 
marines at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  most 
of  which  were  obsolete,  the  Soviet  Union 
embarked  on  the  largest  peacetime  sub- 
marine construction  program  in  history, 
producing  over  580  modern  submarines  In 
26  years — most  designed  for  long-range 
operations. 

During  the  same  period  the  United  States 
built  1 13  submarines.  In  two  years  alone,  1965 
and  1956,  the  Soviets  completed  150  sub- 
marines, almost  11^  times  the  total  num- 
ber of  submarines  this  country  has  produced 
In  the  past  26  years. 

The  Soviets  have  applied  tremendous  na- 
tional resources  to  the  expansion  and 
modernization  of  their  submarine  construc- 
tion yards.  They  now  have  the  largest  and 
most  modern  submarine  building  yards  In 
the  world,  giving  them  several  times  the 
nuclear  submarine  construction  capacity  pos- 
sessed by  the  United  States. 

They  are  credited  with  a  nuclear  sub- 
marine production  capabUlty  of  twenty 
ships  a  year  on  a  single-shift  basis.  Thev 
have  the  facilities  to  Increase  this  rate  of 
production  considerably.  At  present,  while 
our  Poseidon  conversions  are  going  on.  the 
maxlmtun  U.S.  capacity  to  build  nuclear 
submarines  Is  less  than  half  that  of  the 
Soviets.  Upon  completion  of  these  con- 
versions— about  1977— the  best  we  could  do 
would  still   be  well   below  their  capacity. 

One  of  the  most  Important  steps  they 
have  taken  has  been  the  development  of 
a  larger  reservoir  of  trained  engineers  to 
support  their  submarine  design  and  build- 
ing program.  They  graduate  ten  times  as 
many  naval  architects  and  marine  engineers 
per  year  as  we. 

While  we  cannot  specifically  count  the 
nimiber  of  Soviet  scientists,  and  engineers 
devoted  to  naval  work,  It  is  apparent  that 
they  have  created  a  broad  technological  base. 
They  have  committed  extensive  resources  to 
support  development  of  their  naval  forces. 

According  to  the  latest  unclassified  data, 
the  Soviets  now  have  a  total  of  about  340 
submarines,  all  built  since  World  War  II. 
About  100  of  these  are  nuclear-powered.  The 
total  U.S.  force  Is  137  submarines,  95  of 
which  are  nuclear-powered,  the  remainder 
dlesel-powered.  Most  of  our  dlesel  units  were 
built  during  World  War  11. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  the  Soviet  large-scale 
construction  program,  our  lead  In  nuclear- 
powered  submarines  has  disappeared.  They 
are  yearly  out-producing  us  In  nuclear  sub- 
marines by  3  or  4  to  1.  Even  If  we  should 
decide  at  once  to  reverse  this  trend,  our  ef- 
forts could  not  begin  to  bear  fruit  for  several 
years.  In  the  Interim,  the  Russian  lead  will 
grow  substantially.  By  1975  it  Is  estimated 
they  will  have  something  like  50  per  cent 
more  nuclear  submarines  than  the  United 
States. 

Of  even  greater  concern  than  total  num- 
bers Is  the  fact  that  since  1968  the  Soviets 
have  Introduced  several  new  designs,  besides 
converting  older  designs  to  Improve  their 
capabilities.  They  have  Introduced  signifi- 
cantly Improved  second-generation  versions 
of  the  first-generation  attack,  crulse-mlsslle, 
and  balUstlc-mlssUe  nuclear  submarine 
designs. 

One  of  their  current  new  designs  Is  the 
Yankee  class  nuclear -powered  ballistic-mis- 
sile submarine  Introduced  In  1968.  These 
submarl'.-.es  look  very  much  like  our  latest 
Polaris  type  and  are  capable  of  submerged 
launching  of  16  ballistic  missiles  with  a 
range  of  1,300  miles. 
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They  now  have  some  thirty-five  of  the 
Yankee  class  in  operation  or  under  construc- 
tion; this  class  Is  being  built  at  a  rate  of 
about  six  to  eight  a  year.  It  Is  estimated  that 
they  will  surpass  our  Polaris  fieet  of  forty- 
one  by  1974,  probably  sooner. 

Further,  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Soviets  also  have  over  thirty  conventional 
and  nuclear-powered  ballistic-missile  sub- 
marines of  an  earlier  design.  Thus,  we  are 
faced  with  the  Imminent  loss  of  our  Jead  In 
numbers  of  sea-based  strategic  missiles — no 
matter  what  action  we  take  today. 

While  the  extent  of  their  submarine  design 
and  construction  effort  Is  alarming,  this  is 
not  the  only  area  of  concern.  We  have  long 
relied  on  superior  quality  In  our  submarines 
to  compensate  for  lack  of  numUers.  But 
recent  evidence  Indicates  that  the  Soviets 
are  making  considerable  progress  in  all  as- 
pects of  submarine  capability,  thus  mark- 
edly reducing  whatever  qualitative  advan- 
tage we  may  have  had.  Weapon  systems, 
speed,  detection  devices,  quietness  of  oper- 
ation, all  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  effectiveness  of  a  submarine  force.  From 
what  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  they  have 
attained  equality  In  a  number  of  these  char- 
acteristics and  superiority  In  some. 

The  Soviet  submarine  force,  like  the  entire 
Soviet  Navy,  has  become  capable  of  sustained 
open-ocean  operations  and  Is  being  used  to 
support  foreign  policy  In  various  areas  of  the 
world.  Last  year  the  tempo  of  worldwide 
Soviet  submarine  operations  was  at  an  all- 
time  high. 

During  their  1970  large-scale  naval  maneu- 
veifs  that  Included  over  200  ships  in  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  oceans  and  in  9  adjoin- 
ing seas,  they  deployed  a  large  number  of 
nuclear  submarines  away  from  their  home 
bases. 

Because  of  their  expanding  range  of  op- 
erations, the  Soviet  Navy  can  now  deploy 
long-range  missiles  In  submarines  hidden 
underwater  along  the  entire  length  of  our 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Thus  they  have  brought  95  per 
cent  of  American  population  and  Industrial 
centers  within  the  range  of  their  submarine- 
based  missiles. 

We  now  must  reconcile  ourselves  to  living 
with  Russian  submarines  targeting  their  nu- 
clear missiles  on  us  from  nearby  ocean  areas 
we  thought  of  until  recently  as  friendly 
American  waters. 

The  Russians  are  in  the  Mediterranean. 
They  operate  regularly  and  continually  In 
the  North  Atlantic  and  the  Norwegian  Sea. 
Russian  naval  units  now  are  being  seen  with 
regularity  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  off  both 
coasts  of  Africa.  They  are  In  the  Pacific,  the 
Arctic,  and  the  Antarctic. 

The  swimming  Russian  bear  Is  not  yet 
10  feet  tall,  but  he  is  5  feet,  8  Inches — and 
growing  rapidly.  He  has  not  yet  wrested  su- 
premacy of  the  seas  from  the  free  world,  but 
he  Is  making  a  very  determined  effort  to  do  so. 
If  we  are  not  alert,  we  may  find  tomorrow 
that  ovir  strength  has  been  check-mated  at 
sea. 

Throughout  our  history  the  waters  that 
wash  our  shores  have  been  friendly.  They 
have  given  us  geographical  protection,  mak- 
ing It  practically  Impossible  for  anyone  to  at- 
tack us.  They  also  have  given  us  time  to  build 
up  our  strength  when  danger  threatened. 

But  the  tempo  of  modem  technology  has 
changed  all  this,  as  it  has  changed  so  many 
other  things.  It  has  stripped  this  countrv  of 
our  "friendly  oceans."  The  Atlantic  and 'the 
Pacific  are  no  longer  "friendly" — they  have 
become  broad  highways  whence  attacks  can 
be  launched  against  us. 

The  fact  that  our  country,  previously  in- 
vulnerable, has  now  become  vulnerable  must 
sink  into  the  public  consciousness. 

Today  It  Is  fashionable  to  advocate  a  re- 
duction In  defense  and  to  use  the  money 
saved  for  domestic  purposes.  Those  who  so 
advocate  do  not  test  their  theories  cr  their 
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deductions  by  events.  While  men  are  perish- 
ing from  the  eruption  of  a  volcano  they  are 
blissfully  beating  time  and  listening  to  the 
music  of  the  heavenly  spheres  and  marvel- 
ing at  the  harmony.  Meanwhile  Soviet  Rus- 
sia is  preparing  a  military  establishment 
which,  by  1975,  can  be  ahead  of  ours  In  vir- 
tually all  respects. 

The  bearer  of  bad  news  is  always  punished. 
In  ancient  times,  he  might  be  put  to  death. 
Today  he  becomes  "controversial"  and  un- 
popular. But  If  there  is  one  subject  on  which 
the  American  people  must  know  the  truth, 
however  tinpalatable.  It  Is  our  military  posi- 
tion vis-a-vls  the  Soviets. 

"Peace  for  our  time!"  declared  Neville 
Chamberlain.  And  what  followed  was  6  years 
of  one  of  the  bloodiest  conflicts  ever  experi- 
enced by  mankind — a  conflict  that  nearly 
wrecked  Western  civilization.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  lessons  of  appeasement  and  unpre- 
paredness  have  not  receded  Into  the  dim 
shadows  of  past  victory. 


SOME  THINGS  YOU  ALWAYS  WANT- 
ED TO  KNOW  ABOUT  THE  TRANS- 
ALASKA  PIPELINE  BUT  HAVE  BEEN 
AFRAID  TO  ASK 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  26.  1972 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  I'egret  that  certain  ill-advised  com- 
ments have  been  made  about  the  draft 
permit  stipulations  for  the  proposed 
trans-Alaska  pipeline.  Our  colleague, 
Congressman  Les  Aspin  of  Wisconsin, 
the  author  of  these  comments,  did  not 
bother  to  contact  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  or  otherwise  learn  all  of  the 
facts  which  were  available  at  the  time. 
Instead,  he  based  his  statement  on  in- 
formation brought  to  him  in  a  paper  bag. 

The  comments  were  made  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1971;  and  they  compare  the 
January  1971  draft  with  a  September  30, 
1971,  draft.  However,  there  is  a  later 
draft  dated  December  15,  1971,  which 
has  some  significant  changes  from  the 
September  draft. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
appointed  a  stipulations  review  team  to 
be  primarily  responsible  for  drafting  the 
permit  stipulations.  This  committee  has 
been  closely  involved  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  these  stipulations  for  over  2  years, 
and  it  would  be  irresponsible  to  com- 
ment on  the  work  of  this  committee 
without  first  finding  out  what  the  com- 
mittee is  considering. 

In  an  effort  to  clear  the  air  of  un- 
founded allegations  and  to  keep  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  informed  of  the  real 
efforts  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
on  behalf  of  the  environment,  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  the  Record  a  memorandum 
dated  January  7, 1971,  by  the  stipulations 
review  team.  This  memoranduna  reviews 
certain  suggested  revisions  of  the  pro- 
posed stipulations  and  concludes  by  say- 
ing: 

The  Review  Team  has  not  yet  completed 
its  review  and  the  stipulations  are  stUl  in 
draft  form.  If  the  review  discloses  any  weak- 
nesses, they  win  be  remedied  before  the  pro- 
posed stipulations  are  presented  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  his  consideration. 

Anyone  desiring  to  make  comments 
about  the  proposed  stipulations  in  the 
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future  should  visit  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  inquire  about  the  con- 
tinuing progress  on  the  stipulations,  as 
opposed  to  utilizing  the  more  cumber- 
some technique  of  press  release  based  on 
paper  bag  intelligence. 

The  memorandum  follows: 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  op  the  Solicitor. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  7, 1972. 
To:  Deputy  Under  Secretary. 
From:  Stipulations  Review  Team. 
Subject:    Proposed   Trans-Alaska   Pipeline — 
Draft  Permit  Stipulations. 

This  responds  to  your  request  that  a  re- 
view be  made  of  certain  suggested  revisions 
of  the  proposed  trans-Alaska  pipeline  stipu- 
lations. As  you  know,  the  stipulations  are 
being  prepared  for  inclusion  in  any  pipe- 
line right-of-way  permit  that  may  be  Issued 
by  the  Department.  Since  the  Initial  draft 
of  such  stipulations  was  prepared,  over  two 
years  ago.  a  number  of  revised  drafts  have 
been  prepared  by  the  Stipulations  Review 
Team.  The  revisions  made  by  the  team  are 
actually  recommendations  made  by  the 
team  in  an  effort  to  perfect  the  stipulations. 
Those  recommendations  will  eventually  be 
presented  to  the  Secretary  for  his  approval 
or  rejection.  That  stage  has  not  as  yet  been 
reached  and  the  proposed  stipulations  are 
still  In  draft  form;  the  date  of  the  latest 
draft  being  December  15,  1971. 

The  suggested  revisions  which  you  re- 
quested be  reviewed  are  those  that  are  set 
forth  In  an  interim  working  draft  dated 
September  30.  1971.  You  requested  that  the 
review  be  made  to  determine  whether,  when 
compared  to  the  draft  of  January  1971  which 
was  an  attachment  to  the  Draft  Environ- 
mental Statement,  the  suggested  revisions 
had  the  effect  of  weakening  the  stipulations. 
This  memorandum  answers  that  question 
for  each  of  the  proposed  revisions  you  enu- 
merated and,  In  addition,  relates  them  to 
the  current  draft  of  the  stipulations.  This 
memorandum  was  prepared  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  other  members  of  the  Stipula- 
tions Review  Team  and  technical  consult- 
ants who  participated  in  the  Team's  review, 
and  It  has  their  concurrence. 

1.  The  first  proposed  revision  concerns  the 
provision  which  appeared  at  B.S.a.  of  the 
draft  of  January  1971  as  follows  (at  page  11)  : 

'•Any  structure,  property,  land,  or  aquatic 
habitat  (including  the  renewable  flsh  re- 
sources contained  therein)  harmed  or  dam- 
aged by  or  during  the  construction,  opera- 
tion or  maintenance  of  the  Pipeline  shall  be 
reconstructed,  repaired,  rehabilitated  and  re- 
stored, as  may  be  necessary,  by  Permittee  as 
soon  as  practicable,  so  that  the  condition 
thereof,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Authorized 
Officer.  i.s  at  least  equal  to  the  condition 
thereof  immediately  prior  to  such  damage  or 
destruciion.  Permltcee  further  shall  abate  as 
soon  as  practicable  any  condition  existing 
with  respect  to  the  Pipeline  or  with  respect 
to  the  construction,  operation  or  mainte- 
nance thereof,  which  may  be  causing  harm 
or  damage  to  any  person,  structure,  property, 
land,  stream,  wildlife  or  fishery  resources." 

After  review,  the  provision  was  changed  to 
read  aa  follows  at  B.S.a.  of  the  working  draft 
revtsiou  dated  September  30.  1971.  at  page  9)  : 

"Permittee  shall  abate  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable any  condition  existing  with  respect  to 
the  construction,  operation,  or  maintenance 
of  the  Pipeline  which  may  be  causing  harm 
or  damage  to  any  person,  structure,  property, 
land  or  aquatic  habitat,  or  fishery  and  wild- 
life resource.  Any  structure,  property,  land 
or  aquatic  habitat,  or  fishery  and  wildlife  re- 
source harmed  or  damaged  by  or  during  the 
construction,  operation,  nr  maintenance  of 
the  Pipeline  shall  be  reconstructed,  repaired, 
rehabilitated,  and  re.=!tored  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Authorized  O.ficer  by  the  Permittee." 

In  the  current  draft,  of  December  15,  1971, 
it  appears  as  follows  at  1.7.1.  (page  141  : 

"Permittee  shall  abate  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable any  condition  existing  with  respect  to 
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the  construction,  operation  or  maintenance 
of  the  Pipeline  that  causes  or  threatens  to 
cause  harm  or  damage  to  any  person,  struc- 
ture, property,  land,  aquatic  habitat  or  other 
resource.  Any  structure,  property,  land,  flsh 
and  wildlife  and  their  habitat  or  any  other 
resources  harmed  or  damaged  by  or  during 
the  construction,  operation,  maintenance  or 
abandonment  of  the  pipeline  shall  be  re- 
constructed, repaired,  rehabilitated  and  re- 
stored to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Authorized 
Officer  by  Permittee.  Permittee  shall  be  liable 
In  accordance  with  applicable  laws  for  loss 
or  damage  to  property  of  others  or  for  bodily 
injuries  to  or  the  death  of  any  person  In 
any  way  arising  from  or  connected  with  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  pipeline." 

There  were  several  reasons  for  suggesting 
the  revision.  As  originally  vn'ltten,  the  Per- 
mittee would  be  required  to  reconstruct,  re- 
pair rehabilitate  and  restore  damaged  struc- 
tures or  lands  to  a  state  which  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Authorized  Officer  was  "at  least  equal 
to"  the  condition  which  had  obtained  prior 
to  the  damage.  This  raised  the  question  as  to 
what  "equal"  meant.  It  was  not  clear  what 
standard  was  to  be  employed.  One  possible 
Interpretation  would  be  that  It  related  to 
physical  characteristics;  another,  that  It  re- 
lated to  the  quality  or  Integrity  of  the  dam- 
aged structure  or  land.  With  such  differing 
Interpretations,  it  could  be  possible.  In  a  dis- 
pute regarding  compliance,  for  the  Permit- 
tee to  claim  that  It  had  met  the  requirement 
by  performing  minimal  repairs,  even  though 
the  Authorized  Officer  might  not  agree  and 
might  wish  more  to  be  done.  Rather  than 
allowing  such  a  disagreement  to  arise,  it  was 
thought  better  to  remove  the  ambiguity. 

In  addition.  It  was  recognized  that  In  some 
situations.  It  might  bo  better  from  an  envi- 
ronmental standpoint,  to  repair  or  recon- 
struct differently  than  the  January  1971 
stipulation  required.  For  example,  the  re- 
moval of  a  building  might  be  beneficial,  and 
restoration  or  repair  not  desired  at  all;  if  a 
ledge  were  cut  down.  It  might  be  better  from 
an  environmental  or  engineering  standpoint 
to  replace  It  with  a  more  gentle  slope.  Be- 
cause of  the  many  possibilities,  it  was  felt 
that  this  was  a  matter  best  left  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Authorized  Officer,  unfettered 
with  an  arbitrary  standard  which  might  pose 
practical  difficulties. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  stipu- 
lation has  been  strengthened  to  require 
the  Permittee  to  abate  conditions  which 
threaten,  harm  or  damage. 

2.  The  second  proposed  revision  concerns 
the  provision  which  appeared  as  E.2.  at  page 
29  of  the  January  1971  draft,  as  follows: 

"Permittee  shall  conduct  Its  activities  In 
a  manner  which  will  prevent  pollution  of 
land  and  water,  and  will  not  degrade  the 
present  high  quality  of  Alaskan  waters,  there- 
by protecting  aquatic  and  terrestlal  life. 

"Toxic  material,  sediments,  or  organic  sub- 
stances which  cause  eutrophlcatlon  shall  not 
be  released  In  any  lake,  water  drainage,  estu- 
ary, or  marine  waters  In  such  concentrations 
as  would  exceed  acceptable  water  standards. 
Every  effort  shall  be  made  to  protect  water 
bodies  from  damage  by  erosion  and  un- 
natural drainage  conditions.  In  the  design, 
construction  and  operation  of  the  Pipeline, 
protection  or  water  quality  shall  be  of  prime 
importance.  Criteria  for  compliance  shall  be 
the  "Alaska  State  Plan-Water  Qualltj  Stand- 
ards for  Interstate  Waters  within  the  State 
of  Alaska"  as  revised. 

"Unless  waived  by  the  Authorized  Offlcer, 
dikes  or  cofferdams  shall  be  installed  to  sep- 
arate concrete  work  areas  from  lakes  or 
streams  during  construction. 

"Mobile  ground  equipment  shall  be  kept 
out  of  the  waters  of  lakes,  streams  or  rivers 
except  for  necessary  crossings  within  right- 
of-way  limits." 

It  appeared  in  the  September  30,  1971, 
draft  as  E.2..  at  page  23,  as  follows: 

"Permittee  shall  conduct  Its  activities  In  a 
manner  that  will  prevent  pollution  of  land 
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and  water  and  will  not  degrade  the  present 
quality  of  Alaskan  waters  thereby  protect- 
ing aquatic  and  terrestrial  life. 

"Any  material,  sediments,  or  organic  sub- 
stances that  cause  toxicity  or  eutrophlcatlon 
shall  not  be  released  to  any  surface  or  sub- 
surface waters  In  concentrations  that  violate 
the  State  of  Alaska  "Water  Quality  Stand- 
ards"  as  approved  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

"Mobile  ground  equipment  shall  not  be 
operated  In  lakes,  streams  or  rivers  except  aa 
essential  for  authorized  operations.'" 

The  current  language  Is  at  2.2.2  of  the 
December  15,  1971,  (page  26)  as  follows: 

"2.2.2    Water  and  Land  Pollution. 

"2.2.2.1  Permittee  shall  comply  with  ap- 
plicable "Water  Quality  Standards"  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  as  approved  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

"2.2.2.2  Unless  approved  by  the  Author- 
ized Offlcer,  mobile  ground  equipment  shall 
not  be  operated  In  lakes,  streams  or  rivers. 

At  the  time  the  January  1971  draft  was 
prepared,  the  Water  Quality  Standards  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  had  not  been  fully  approved 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Accordingly,  it  was  determined  to  utilize  some 
general  language  and  reconsider  the  language 
after  the  Standards  were  completed.  Such 
has  now  occurred  and  the  approved  Stand- 
ards obviate  the  need  for  the  prior  language. 
In  addition,  the  second  sentence,  dealing  with 
erosion,  now  appears  at  2.4  of  the  Decem- 
ber 15,  1971,  draft.  The  changes  have  made 
the  stipulation  more  specific  and  therefore 
more  enforceable  and  nothing  of  substance 
has  been  deleted. 

3.  The  third  proposed  revision  concerns  the 
authority  of  the  Authorized  Offlcer  and  ap- 
peared In  B.2  of  the  January  1971  draft  (at 
page  4)   as  follows: 

"In  the  event  the  Authorized  Offlcer  deter- 
mines In  his  absolute  discretion  that  Permit- 
tee has  failed  or  refused  to  comply  with  any 
provisions  of  this  permit,  or  any  other  per- 
mit Issued  In  connection  with  the  Pipeline, 
the  Authorized  Offlcer,  by  written  order,  may 
suspend  or  terminate  any  or  all  of  Permit- 
tee's activities  under  any  or  all  of  such  per- 
mits. Permittee  shall  not  resume  such  sus- 
pended or  terminated  activities  until  given 
written  authorization  to  do  so  by  the  Author- 
ized Offlcer." 

It  appeared  In  B.2  of  the  September  30, 
1971,  draft  at  page  3,  as  follows: 

"In  the  event  the  Authorized  Offlcer  deter- 
mines that  Permittee  has  failed  or  refused  to 
comply  with  any  provision  of  this  permit  or 
any  other  permit  Issued  in  connection  with 
the  Pipeline,  the  Authorized  Offlcer,  by  writ- 
ten order,  may  stispend  or  terminate  any  or 
all  of  Permittee's  activities  under  any  or  all 
of  such  permits.  Permittee  shall  not  restune 
such  suspended  or  terminated  activities  until 
given  written  authorization  to  do  so  by  the 
Authorized  Offlcer." 

It  now  appears  In  the  December  15,  1971, 
draft  as  1.3.4  (page  5)   as  follows: 

"In  the  event  the  Authorized  Offlcer  deter- 
mines that  Permittee  has  failed  or  refused  to 
comply  with  any  provision  of  this  permit  or 
any  other  permit  Issued  In  connection  with 
the  Pipeline,  the  Authorized  Offlcer,  by  writ- 
ten order,  may  suspend  or  terminate  any  or 
all  of  Permittee's  activities  under  any  or  all 
of  such  permits.  Permittee  shall  not  resume 
such  suspended  or  terminated  activities  until 
given  wTltten  authorization  to  do  so  by  the 
Authorized  Offlcer." 

The  change  In  question  is  the  deletion  of 
the  words  "In  his  absolute  discretion."  The 
Review  Team  removed  this  for  several  rea- 
sons. First,  the  determination  regarding 
Permittee's  compliance  or  non-compliance 
Is,  by  the  terms  of  the  stipulation  as  a  whole, 
discretionary  In  the  Authorized  Offlcer  and 
that  discretion  Is  not  decreased  at  all  by  the 
deletion  of  the  "absolute"  language.  In  the 
•vent  that  a  dispute  arose  over  a  determina- 
tion of  the  Authorized  Offlcer  and  litigation 
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ensued,  the  court  would  never  uphold  an 
exercise  of  administrative  discretion  that 
was  not  reasonable  In  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  Neither  equity  nor  administrative 
law  would  recognize  an  administrator's  "ab- 
solute" discretion.  Although  colorful,  the 
word  was  of  no  practical  or  legal  significance. 
Secondly,  use  of  the  term  made  the  stipula- 
tion contradictory  on  Its  face,  since  the  next 
paragraph  provided  for  appeals  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  It  was  therefore  patent 
that  the  Authorized  Offlcer's  discretionary 
determination  was  not  "absolute."  Thirdly, 
use  of  the  term  raised  questions  regarding 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  Authorized 
Offlcer's  discretionary  authority  under  the 
other  stipulations. 

4.  The  fourth  proposed  revision  concerns 
the  liabilities  of  the  Permittee  with  respect 
to  Alaska  flsh  resources.  Subsection  B.S.a.  of 
the  January  1971  draft,  (page  11)  required 
the  permittee  to  reconstruct,  repair,  rehabili- 
tate or  restore  any  structxires,  property,  land 
or  aquatic  habitat  (Including  the  renewable 
flsh  resources  contained  therein)  harmed  or 
damaged  during  construction,  operation  or 
maintenance  of  the  pipeline.  It  further  re- 
quired the  permittee  to  abate  as  soon  as 
practicable  any  condition  existing  with  re- 
spect to  the  pipeline  or  with  respect  to  the 
construction,  operation  or  maintenance 
thereof,  which  may  be  causing  harm  or  dam- 
age to  any  person,  structure,  property,  land, 
stream,  wildlife  or  fishery  resource. 

The  text  of  subsection  B.S.a.  of  the  Janu- 
ary 1971  draft  Is  as  follows: 

"S.    LIABILITIES    AND    RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF    PERMITTEE 

"a.  Any  structure,  property,  land  or  aquatic 
habitat  (Including  the  renewable  fish  re- 
sources contained  therein)  harmed  or  dam- 
aged by  or  during  the  construction,  operation 
or  maintenance  of  the  Pipeline  shall  be  re- 
constructed, repaired,  rehabilitated  and  re- 
stored, as  may  be  necessary,  by  Permittee  as 
soon  as  practicable,  so  that  the^jconditlon 
thereof.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Authorized 
Offlcer,  Is  at  least  equal  to  the  condition 
thereof  Immediately  prior  to  such  damage 
or  destruction.  Permittee  further  shall  abate 
as  soon  as  practicable  any  condition  existing 
with  respect  to  the  Pipeline  or  with  respect 
to  the  construction,  operation  or  mainte- 
nance thereof,  which  may  be  causing  harm 
or  damage  to  any  person,  structure,  property, 
land,  stream,  wildlife  or  fishery  resource." 

In  the  draft  of  September  30,  1971,  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  B.S.a.  required  the 
permittee  to  abate,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
any  condition  causing  harm  or  damage  to  any 
aquatic  habitat  or  fishery  or  wildlife  resource. 
The  second  sentence  required  the  permittee 
to  repair,  reconstruct,  rehabilitate  and  re- 
store any  structure,  property,  land  or  aquatic 
habitat,  or  fishery  and  wildlife  resource 
harmed  or  damaged  by  or  during  the  con- 
struction, operation  or  maintenance  of  the 
pipeline. 

The  text  of  subsection  B.S.a.  which  ap- 
peared at  page  9  of  the  September  30,  1971, 
draft.  Is  as  follows: 

"5.    LIABILITIES    AND    RESPONSIBILITIES    OF 
PERMITTEE 

"a.  Permittee  shaU  abate  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable any  condition  existing  with  respect 
to  the  construction,  operation  or  mainte- 
nance of  the  Pipeline  which  may  be  caus- 
ing harm  or  damage  to  any  person,  struc- 
ture, property,  land  or  aquatic  habitat,  or 
fishery  and  wildlife  resource.  Any  struc- 
ture, property,  land  or  aquatic  habitat  or 
fishery  or  wildlife  resource  harmed  or  dam- 
aged by  or  during  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, or  maintenance  of  the  Pipeline  shall 
be  reconstructed,  repaired,  rehabilitated,  and 
restored  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Authorized 
Offlcer  by  the  Permittee 

It  can  be  seen  that  there  Is  little.  If  any, 
difference  between  the  two  drafts  tbus  far. 
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However,  a  new  provision  was  added  In  the 
September  30,  1971,  draft  at  subsection 
B.S.b.  (page  9)  which  provided  that  the  Per- 
mittee would  be  liable,  under  State  law.  for 
loss  or  damage  to  property  of  others  In  any 
way  arising  from  or  connected  with  the  con- 
struction, operation,  or  maintenance  of  the 
pipeline.  Property  Interests  of  the  Alaskan 
fishing  Industry  would  be  encompassed  by 
this  provision.  The  text  of  the  subsection  is 
as  follows : 

"b.  Permittee  shall  be  liable  In  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  Slate  of  Alaska  for  loss 
or  damage  to  property  of  others  or  for  bodily 
Injuries  to  or  the  death  of  any  person  in  any 
way  arising  from  or  connected  with  the  con- 
struction, operation  or  maintenance  of  the 
Pipeline. 

It  Is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that 
there  Is  little  difference  between  the  corre- 
sponding language  of  the  two  drafts.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  later  draft  affords 
less  protection  to  the  Alaskan  flshlng  indus- 
try than  the  earlier  one. 

In  addition,  some  comment  must  be  made 
regarding  the  latest  draft,  that  of  Decem- 
ber IS,  1971.  The  llabUltles  provisions  of  that 
draft  are  foimd  at  section  1.7  (pages  14-16). 
They  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Septem- 
ber 30,  1971  draft,  with  slight  changes  which 
do  not  alter  their  substance.  One  strength- 
ening change  of  Importance  that  was  made 
Is  that  the  Permittee  Is  required  to  abate 
any  condition  existing  with  regard  to  the 
construction,  operation  or  maintenance  of 
the  pipeline  that  causes  or  threatens  to  cause 
harm  or  damage  to  any  person,  structure, 
property,  land,  aquatic  or  other  resource,  A 
second  change  Is  that  the  restoration  pro- 
vision now  extends  to  harm  or  damage 
caused  by  construction,  operation,  mainte- 
nance or  abandonment  of  the  pipeline.  In 
addition,  the  bonding  requirement  (section 
1.8)  has  been  revised  to  call  for  a  larger  bond. 
S,  The  flfth  proposed  revision  deals  with 
the  sections  of  the  stipulations  pertaining 
to  culverts  and  bridges.  The  January  1971 
draft  contained  the  following  provision  (sec- 
tion 4b  of  the  Technical  Stipulations,  p. 
9): 
"b.  For  culverts  and  bridges: 
"(1)  Design  for  all  culverts  and  bridges 
on  pads  and  roads  necessary  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  Pipeline  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  criteria  established  by  the  American 
Association  cf  State  Highway  Officials  and 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  endorsed 
by  State  of  Alaska.  Department  of  High- 
ways, to  accommodate  a  50-year  flood  or  the 
greatest  flood  of  record,  whichever  is  greater." 
The  section  was  changed  In  the  Septem- 
ber 30.  1971,  draft  (sec.  R.4.alll.  p.  46)  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Hi.  For  culverts  and  bridges: 
"Design  for  all  culverts  and  bridges  on 
pads  and  roads  necessary  for  maintenance 
of  the 'pipeline  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
criteria  established  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Highway  Officials  and  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  State  of  Alaska.  Department  of 
Highways,  to  accommodate  a  50-year  flood." 
In  the  December  15.  1971,  draft.  It  appears 
as  follows  at  section  3.6.1.2.1.  (pp.  52.  53)  : 

"3.6.1.2.1.  Culverts  and  bridges  necessary 
for  maintenance  of  the  Pipeline,  shall  be  de- 
signed to  acommodate  a  50-year  flood  In  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  established  by  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  Offi- 
cials and  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion and  endorsed  by  the  State  cf  Alaska. 
Department  of  Highways." 

The  significant  proposed  change  Is  the  de- 
letion of  the  reference  to  "the  greatest  flood 
of  record."  "The  greatest  flood  of  record"  Is  a 
technical  term  referring  to  a  measured  value, 
dependent  upon  actual  flood  records  It  does 
not  provide  a  valid  basis  for  design  in  areas 
where  flood  records  either  do  not  exist  or  exist 
only  for  short-term  periods.  That  is  the  situ- 
ation In  Alaska  and  therefore  the  suggested 
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revision  was  made  to  conform  with  design 
criteria  that  are  valid  in  that  situation. 

6.  The  sixth  proposed  revision  concerns  the 
section  dealing  with  erosion.  In  the  January 
1S71  draft,  that  section  of  the  Technical 
Stipulation  (4.  c,  at  page  10)  provided  as 
follows : 

"c.  Erosion 

"Erosion  control  methods  shall  be  designed 
on  the  basis  of  and  to  accommodate,  the  run- 
off produced  by  the  maximum  rainfall  rate 
and  snow  melt  rate  combination  reasonably 
characteristic  of  the  region.  The  design  shall 
also  accommodate  effects  that  result  from 
thawing  produced  by  flowing  or  ponded  water 
on  permafrost  terrain. 

In  the  September  1971  draft.  It  appears  as 
follows  (at  R.4.b.  page  47) : 

"b.  Erosion 

"Erosion  control  procedures  shall  accom- 
modat«  and  be  based  on  the  runoff  produced 
by  the  maximum  rainfall  rate  and  snow  melt 
rate  combination  reasonably  characteristic  of 
the  region.  The  procedures  shall  also  accom- 
modate effects  that  results  from  thawing 
produced  by  flowing  or  ponded  water  on 
permafrost  terrain." 

Comparison  of  the  two  sections  reveals 
that  the  later  one  Is  not  weaker;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  stronger.  The  current  version 
appears  at  section  3.6.2  of  the  December  15, 
1971,  draft  as  follows: 

"3.6.2  Erosion. 

"3.6.2.1  Where  necessary  because  of  outfall 
erosion,  stilling  basins  shall  be  constructed 
at  the  outflow  end  of  culverts.  To  prevent 
erosion  the  pool  sides  shall  be  stabilized 
with  riprap  t)r  other  appropriate  methods. 

"3.6.2.2  Slopes  of  cuts  through  stream 
banks  shall  be  designed  and  constructed  to 
minimize  erosion  and  prevent  slides. 

"3.6.2.3  Erosion  control  procedures  shall 
accommodate  and  be  based  on  the  runoff 
produced  by  the  maximum  rainfall  rate  and 
snow  melt  rate  combination  reasonably 
characteristic  of  the  region.  The  procedures 
shall  also  accommodate  effects  that  resiilt 
from  thawing  prodiiced  by  flowing  or  ponded 
water  on  permafrost  terrain." 

In  conclusion,  the  changes  In  question 
were  made  to  strengthen  and  clarify  the 
stipulations  and  make  them  fully  enforce- 
able. This  was  done  In  accordance  with  the 
continuing  instructions  of  the  Secretary.  The 
Review  Team  has  not  yet  completed  its  re- 
view and  the  stipulations  are  still  In  draft 
form.  If  the  review  discloses  any  weaknesses, 
they  will  be  remedied  before  the  proposed 
stipulations  are  presented  to  the  Secretary 
for  his  consideration. 

John  J.  McHale, 
Assistant  Solicitor  Member. 

Stipulation  Review  Team. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  COMMUTATION  OP 
SENTENCE  OF  JANICE  MARIE 
GREEN,  A  14-YEAR-OLD  CHILD 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  request  that  the  material  con- 
cerning the  case  of  Janice  Marie  Green 
be  submitted  for  entry  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

I  have  sent  a  copy  of  the  enclosed  in 
a  Dear  Colleague  letter  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  However,  because  of 
the  tremendous  amoimt  of  interest  this 
letter  has  created,  I  would  like  for  all 
not  just  Senators  and  Congressmen  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  read  the  enclosed 
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which  relates  to  the  problem  of  forced 
busing  of  our  school  children. 
The  material  follows: 

A  Plea  tor  the  Commutation  of  Sektence 
OF   Janice   Marie   Green,   A    14- Year-Old 

CHILD 

It  Is  Christmas.  ...  A  time  of  Love.  .  .  . 
A  time  of  Charity.  ...  A  time  when  even 
those  who  have  committed  crimes  against 
the  state  and  against  the  people  are  looked 
upon  with  brotherly  love  and  released  from 
their  sentence. 

I  ask  for  the  release  from  sentence  of 
Janice  Marie  Green,  an  Innocent  fourteen 
year-old  girl,  who  has  committed  no  crime, 
other  than  that  of  being  bom  white. 

Janice  Marie  Green  is  being  forced  to 
ride  a  school  bus  twenty  miles  a  day  in  an 
act  perpetrated  by  the  Muscogee  County 
School  Board  and  Its  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  that  Is  nothing 
other  than  arbitrary,  discriminatory,  and 
capricious. 

Janice  Marie  Green  Is  not  a  racist. 

Janice  Marie  Green  does  not  object  to 
integration,  but  she  and  her  family  do  ob- 
ject to  her  being  bused  twenty  miles  a  day 
when  she  Is  almost  within  walking  distance 
of  an  Integrated  school  right  near  her  home 
(a  school  which  she  attended  last  year  and 
had  been  accepted  In  for  this  year) ,  and 
when  she  Is  forced  to  ride  the  bus  past  six 
other  Integrated  schools  to  arrive  at  the 
one  "selected"  for  her  by  an  arrogant,  un- 
couth Superintendent  of  Schools  who  cloaks 
himself  with  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
appointed  school  board,  composed  of  15  ap- 
pointed, elite  members,  most  of  whom  either 
have  no  children  in  school,  or  have  their 
children  In  a  private  school. 

Why  do  I  use  such  terms  as  arrogant  and 
uncouth? 

The  Superintendent  (who  lives  in  an  ex- 
clusive white  neighborhood)  has  told  par- 
ents that  his  burden  would  be  easier  if: 
(1)  people  would  be  kind  enough  to  live 
In  neighborhoods  In  a  ratio  proportionate 
to  the  black/white  ratio  of  school  children; 
and  (2)  mothers  would  push  the  pill  and 
Stop  overcrowding  the  schools.  What  adjec- 
tives would  you  use  to  describe  such  a  man? 

Janice  Marie  Green  should  be  completing 
her  eighth  grade  studies  at  Rothschild  Junior 
High  School  this  school  year.  Her  father 
asked  the  local  school  board  to  reconsider 
the  assignment  of  his  child  and  to  be  heard 
by  the  local  school  board  as  provided  by  law. 
In  a  mockery  of  justice,  the  school  board, 
giggling,  snickering  and  r\ishlng  towards 
other  appointments,  refused  to  grant  Janice 
Marie  Green  her  rights  to  attend  the  school 
nearest  her  home  which  had  not  yet  filled  Its 
"quota"  of  white  students,  according  to  a 
plan  adopted  by  the  school  board.  RothschUd 
has  not  yet  filled  Its  white  quota.  It  Is  the 
nearest  school  to  Janice  Marie  Green's  home. 
But  the  superintendent  and  the  school  board 
refused  to  let  her  complete  her  eighth  grade 
studies  there. 

Following  the  rights  guaranteed  to  him  and 
to  his  child  by  the  Constitution,  Janice  Marie 
Green's  father  appealed  his  case  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  He  was  officially  notified 
that  his  case  would  be  heard  on  December  16, 
1971.  Dropping  all  other  matters,  he  came  to 
Atlanta  to  tell  his  story.  But  before  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  speak,  the  State  Board — 
In  an  action  that  smacks  of  collusion  with 
the  local  board,  and  which  could  turn  out  to 
be  a  conspiracy  to  deprive  Janice  Marie 
Green  and  her  father  of  their  civil  and  con- 
stitutional rights — literally  went  Into  a  closet 
In  "executive  session"  and  voted  not  to  let 
Mr.  Green  speak,  claiming,  and  wrongly  so, 
that  they  had  no  Jurisdiction  of  the  case. 

Janice  Marie  Green's  father  Is  not  through 
fighting  for  his  child.  He  carries  a  heavy  bur- 
den. He  fought  on  foreign  soil  for  hla  coun- 
try. Now  he  asks  his  country  to  Join  him  In 
fighting  for  the  rights  of  his  child.  Several 
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years  ago,  Janice  Marie  Green  and  her  two 
brothers  were  walking  to  school,  and  at  an 
unguarded  school  crossing,  which  should 
have  been  guarded,  Janice  M&rle  Green  saw 
her  two  brothers  struck  down  by  an  onrush- 
Ing  car  and  hurled  to  their  deaths.  Shortly, 
after  that,  Janice  Marie's  sister  died. 

Janice  Marie  Green's  father  has  many  ave- 
nues to  travel  In  seeking  to  correct  the  arbi- 
trary assignment  of  his  child.  All  of  them 
are  costly. 

He  can  enter  court  and  attempt  to  force 
the  State  Board  to  hear  his  case  and  to 
render  a  decision. 

He  can  bring  his  action  Into  federal  court 
to  attempt  to  force  the  local  school  board 
to  assign  his  child  properly. 

He  can  put  his  child  In  private  school. 

Janice  Marie's  father  can  afford  none  of 
these. 

And  so  I  come  to  you  at  Christmastime 
and  ask  for  your  help.  The  power  to  act  la 
the  greatest  power  you  possess.  Certainly  if 
you  can  commute  the  death  sentence  of  a 
criminal  at  Christmastime,  you  surely  can 
commute  the  sentence  of  this  Innocent  vic- 
tim by  having  her  placed  In  Rothschild,  the 
school  she  should  be  attending.  This  execu- 
tive action  is  warranted  by  the  hardship 
endured  by  this  child  and  her  family. 

It  has  been  said  that  Freedom  Is  neither 
free  nor  necessarily  forever.  It  can  be  lost 
Just  as  permanently  by  apathy  as  It  can  by 
the  forces  of  war. 

Janice  Marie  Green's  father  Is  fighting  for 
her  freedom.  You  have  the  power  to  help 
him.  You  can  help  fight  for  this  American 
girl's  rights — and  ultimately  your  own — or 
you  can  let  them  fall  by  the  wayside. 

Win  you  help? 

Lee  Miller, 
(A  friend  of  Janice  Marie  Oreen.) 


PRESIDENT  SHOULD  BE  COMMEND- 
ED FOR  HIS  GREAT  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here 
two  columns,  one  from  the  Cincinnati 
Elnquirer  and  one  from  the  Indianapolis 
Star.  Both  were  written  by  Jeffrey  Hart, 
Ideological  conservative.  Mr.  Hart  main- 
tains that  the  performance  of  the  Nixon 
administration  has  been  highly  pro- 
ductive and  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
American  people.  Equally  significant,  he 
comments  on  the  importance  of  with- 
holding judgment  until  a  program  or 
action  has  progressed  to  the  pwint  where 
it  is  worthy  of  judgment. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  made  a 
great  contribution  to  this  country  and 
the  entire  free  world.  It  is  my  contentl(Hi 
that  the  President  should  be  commended 
for  his  great  accomplishments. 

I  enter  the  two  columns  for  your  con- 
sideration: 
(Prom  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Dec.  16,  19711 
Points  of  Rebelling  Conservatives 
(By  Jeffrey  Hart) 

In  a  recent  column  I  reported  on  the  case 
a  great  many  conservatives  are  making 
against  a  second  term  for  President  Nixon. 
According  to  those  arguments,  it  now  seems 
likely  a  conservative  Republican  will  run 
against  Mr.  Nixon  In  New  Hampshire.  But 
what  answer  can  be  made  to  the  points  the 
rebelling  conservatives  are  putting  forward? 

1.  It  Is  by  no  means  certain,  to  say  the 
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least,  that  the  Supreme  Court  nominees  of 
Humphrey,  Mxiskle  or  Kennedy  would  be 
about  as  acceptable  as  Mr.  Nixon's.  After 
all,  from  LBJ  we  got  Thurgood  Marshall — a 
knee-jerk  liberal — and  we  almost  got  Abe 
Fortas  as  chief  Justice.  The  Supreme  Court 
Is  a  vital  battleground,  and  there  Mr.  Nixon 
has  been  resolute. 

2.  On  civil  disruption  Mr.  Nixon  and  his 
Justice  Department  have  been  excellent. 
Mitchell  and  Klelndlenst  took  a  firm  stand 
on  the  May  Day  disruptions,  and  the  under- 
ground has  been  relentlessly  harassed.  Ask 
the  Berrlgans.  With  great  Ingenuity,  Federal 
prosecutors  have  been  using  the  grand  Jury 
system  to  keep  maximum  heat  on  the  would- 
be  revolutionaries.  Conservatives  can  take 
great  comfort  from  a  glance  at  the  liberal 
journals  like  the  New  Republic  and  from 
radical  ones  like  the  New  York  Review  of 
Books  or  Ramparts.  The  screams  there  are 
deafening.  The  left  Is  under  no  Uluslons 
about  the  administration's  Intentions. 

3.  At  the  beginning  of  a  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
Jonathan  Swift  tells  about  the  barrel  sailors 
used  to  throw  overboard  to  distract  a  hostile 
whale.  In  my  opinion,  both  Mr.  Nixon's  eco- 
nomic controls  and  his  Family  Assistance 
Plan  are  barrels.  At  the  time  he  Instituted 
the  economic  controls,  Mr.  Nixon  was  under 
Intense  pressure  from  the  Democrats  on  the 
economic  issue.  His  earlier  "game  plan"  was 
making  headway  against  Inflation,  but  not 
nearly  enough  to  be  politically  visible.  Sen- 
ator George  McGovern  had  dropped  the  war 
as  an  Issue  and  was  hammering  away  at  the 
economic  Issue.  Mr.  Nixon  himself  told  me 
that  the  Republicans  are  peculiarly  vulner- 
able on  the  economic  Issue.  Memories  of  the 
depression  linger.  Therefore  his  new  economic 
ploy,  which  has  completely  defused  the  Issue. 
The  beauty  of  the  ploy  Is  that  so  little  of  the 
economy  has  really  come  under  control,  and 
that,  doubtless,  on  a  temporary  basis. 

What  about  FAP,  which  justifiably  out- 
rages conservatives?  Another  barrel,  I  think. 

During  the  1968  campaign,  Mr.  Nixon 
tossed  out  a  barrel  In  the  form  of  a  proposal 
for  a  "new  coalition."  It  supposedly  would 
consist  of  all  who  desired  freedom  from  gov- 
ernment Interference — states  rlghters,  black- 
power  tj-pes,  free-market  businessmen,  do- 
your-thing  youth.  No  sophisticate,  least  of 
all  Mr.  Nixon,  took  the  idea  seriously  at  all. 
It  was  urely  diversionary,  something  for  the 
pundits  to  write  about. 

PAP  is  surely  another  such  "fascinating 
Idea,"  and  It  helps  keep  some  otherwise  antl- 
admlnlstratlon  political  groupings  at  least 
partly  demobilized.  Nevertheless  FAP  Is  a  bar- 
rel. Rhetoric  aside,  the  administration's  po- 
litical backing  for  FAP  has  been  zero,  and  It 
was  one  of  the  first  things  sacrificed  In  the 
new  economic  policy. 

4.  Which  leaves  foreign  policy,  particularly 
Peking  and  Taipei,  and  national  defense.  But 
that  discussion  requires  a  separate  column. 

[Prom  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Dec.  24, 

1971] 

AsHBROOK  Versus  Nixon 

(By  Jeffrey  Hart) 

With  the  surfacing  of  a  prospective  New 
Hampshire  primary  campaign  by  Rep.  John 
Ashbrook,  the  conservative  rebellion  against 
the  policies  of  the  Nixon  administration  be- 
gins to  take  on  political  substance.  Ashbrook 
might  do  weU  in  New  Hampshire.  He  would 
be  strongly  backed  by  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader,  which  is  generally  agreed  to  be  Influ- 
ential with  some  20%  of  the  voters — though, 
to  be  sure,  about  half  of  that  20%  probably 
vote  In  the  Democratic  rather  than  In  the 
Republican  primary.  In  addition,  the  rebel- 
lious Conservative  Party  in  New  York  State 
clearly  has  the  ability  to  hurt  Mr.  Nixon. 

This  Is  a  good  time,  therefore,  to  examine 
the  two  most  serious  conservative  grievances : 
national  defense  and  Taiwan. 

On  the  vital  matter  of  national  defense  I 
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think  that  a  final  adverse  judgment  Is  still 
premature. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  closed, 
or  Is  about  to  close,  the  nuclear  gap,  and 
that  current  trends  projected  Into  the  fu- 
ture would  give  the  Soviets  clear  superiority 
by  1976. 

At  present,  however,  the  Nlxon  adminis- 
tration Is  testing  the  assumption  that  the 
Soviets,  having  achieved  parity  or  something 
like  It.  might  be  willing  to  settle  for  detente 
and  a  realistic  arms  limitation.  Is  It  true  that 
such  a  resolution  is  now  perceived  by  both 
sides  as  being  in  their  national  interest? 

Naturally  there  must  be  a  time  limit  on 
this  testing  period.  And  here  the  signals  given 
by  the  administration  are  encouraging.  De- 
spite liberal  outcries.  It  went  ahead  and 
MIRVed  Mlnuteman  and  Poseidon.  It  went 
ahead  with  Safeguard.  And  It  now  seems  to 
be  prepared  to  advance  the  date  of  the  new 
long-range  submarine  missile  system  acro- 
nymed  ULMS. 

The  antl-Nlxon  conservatives  must  argue, 
therefore,  either  that  (a)  the  possibility  of 
detente  should  not  now  be  explored,  or  (b) 
that  someone  other  than  President  Nlxon — 
Senator  Muskie  or  Senator  Kennedy,  say- 
ought  to  do  it.  I  myself  am  not  ready  to 
support  either  assertion. 

Where  Taiwan  Is  concerned  the  Intentions 
of  the  administration  are  not  yet  clear.  Was 
the  adverse  UN  vote  an  administration 
blunder  or,  rather,  a  result  which  the  ad- 
ministration desired  and  brought  about  In  a 
Machiavellian  way?  Unlike  William  Rusher, 
publisher  of  National  Review,  I  tend  to  fa*or 
MachlavelU.  The  presence  of  Henry  Kissinger 
m  Peking  at  the  time  of  the  UN  vote  was 
simply  too  obvious  an  Indication  of  prior- 
ities to  have  been  accidental.  As  far  as  the 
UN  Is  concerned,  Mr.  Nlxon  sprang  the  trap- 
door under   Chiang  Kai-shek. 

But  what  does  this  mean?  Not  necessarily 
that  we  are  abandoning  Taiwan.  What  mat- 
ters is  what  we  do — not  what  the  UN  does. 
The  UN  operation,  therefore,  should  be 
viewed  merely  as  a  clearing  of  the  boards 
prior  to  the  talks  In  Peking.  In  the  long  run, 
the  future  of  Taiwan  will  depend  upon  the 
kind  of  settlement,  if  any.  that  it  is  possible 
to  work  out  In  the  Pacific,  and  many  scenar- 
ios are  now  possible,  not  necessarily  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Taiwan.  In  any  event,  given 
shifting  political  equations,  no  U.S.  President 
can  be  expected  to  pursue  a  Taiwan-first  for- 
eign policy. 

On  both  of  these  serious  and  controversial 
Issues,  therefore.  It  seems  to  me  that  con- 
servatives should  assess  policies  by  their  re- 
sults. And  on  both  the  results  are  not  yet  In. 
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Blythe  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us  in  Kan- 
s&s. 

Mrs.  Shriver  and  I  join  in  extending 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Blythe 
and  to  the  citizens  of  his  hometown  of 
White  City  upon  their  great  loss. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 

in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 

editorial  from  the  Hutchinson,  Kans., 

News  which  appropriately  eulogizes  Mr. 

Blythe: 

Lawrence  J.  Blythe 

Legislative  old-timers  recall  LawTence  J. 
Blythe  of  White  City  with  a  bit  of  awe,  cou- 
pled with  a  sigh  that  we  don't  seem  to  pro- 
duce them  like  that  any  more. 

Mr.  Blythe  died  the  other  day,  at  the  age 
of  82,  but  he  left  behind  a  public  record  that 
will  live  for  years. 

He  received  his  prominence  as  boss  of  the 
House  agriculture  committee,  and  then  as 
head  of  roads  and  highways.  He  headed  the 
group  that  expanded  rural  electrification  In 
Kansas.  He  then  settled  Into  running  the 
Kansas  Turnpike  Authority  with  a  rare  com- 
bination of  foreslghtedness  and  practicality. 

One  regrets  he  Isn't  around  to  tackle  the 
Governor  today  on  the  subject  of  economy,  a 
matter  dear  to  Mr.  Blythe's  heart  before  It 
became  a  partisan  football. 

A  big  man,  gruff  In  talk,  with  amazing 
vigor,  he  always  let  you  know  where  he  stood. 
And  why.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  an  un- 
canny knack  for  dealing  with  both  the  legis- 
lators and  the  public. 

He  was  a  rare  one. 


LAWRENCE  J.  BLYTHE 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Law- 
rence J.  Blythe,  a  distinguished  Kansan 
with  an  impressive  record  of  achieve- 
ment in  many  areas,  recently  was  taken 
by  death.  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
with  Mr.  Blythe  during  my  years  in  the 
Kansas  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
continue  working  with  him  when  I  served 
in  the  State  senate. 

His  interests  and  his  accomplishments 
were  many.  He  did  much  to  assist  the 
farm  economy  of  Kansas.  He  was  a  lead- 
er in  the  campaign  for  better  highways 
and  construction  of  the  Kansas  Turn- 
pike. He  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  effort 
to  expand  niral  electrification.  Lawrence 


SHE  BELIEVES  IN  WOMEN 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  has  been  fortimate  in  having  Ella 
Scantlebury  as  its  treasurer  for  the  past 
11  years.  One  of  the  first  black  city  of- 
ficials and  one  of  the  first  black  women 
officeholders  in  the  Nation,  Mrs.  Santle- 
bury  has  now  retired  from  that  position, 
although  she  continues  to  maintain  an 
active  work,  civic,  social,  and  family  life. 
This  Friday  many  of  Ella's  friends  will 
honor  her  at  a  testimonial  dinner.  I  know 
her  friends  and  associates  will  feel,  as  I 
do,  great  respect  and  admiration  for  a 
woman  who  gave  her  best  effort  to  city 
government,  who  was  a  pioneer  in  break- 
ing-down artificial  barriers  to  Govern- 
ment service,  and  who  was  and  is  a  very 
warm  and  considerate  human  being. 
The  article  follows : 

She  Believes  in  Women 
(By  Marlon  McDonald) 
When    she    answers   her   telephone    these 
davs  she  says: 

"Ella  Scantlebury,  retired"— or  so  shed 
have  you  believe. 

"I'm  afraid  they'll  give  me  another  job 
to  do,"  she  explained  with  a  chuckle. 

The  first  black  elected  to  public  office  In 
New  Haven  she  served  as  city  treasurer  for  11 
years  following  her  appointment  In  1961  by 
then  Mayor  Richard  C.  Lee.  She  filled  a  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Grin- 
old.  In  each  of  the  following  five  elections 
she  campaigned  and  won  her  office  handily — 
once  polling  more  votes  than  the  mayor. 

Behind  the  bright  red  front  door  of  a  one- 
family  house  on  Admiral  Street,  near  the  Dlx- 
well   Community  Center.   Mrs.   Scantlebury 
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lives  with  memories  of  years  of  service  to  the 
community  and  the  city.  But  she  doesn't 
live  in  the  past.  She  continues  her  two-day- 
a-week  Job  as  manager  of  Yale's  Scroll  &  Key, 
one  of  the  university's  secret  societies,  a  post 
she's  held  for  16  years.  She  guards  their  se- 
crets well  and  refuses  to  tell  even  the  number 
of  members. 

"I'm  very  happy  there.  I've  met  some  of  the 
finest  men  In  life  there  and  I'm  devoted  to 
all  the  boys  who  come  In,"  was  all  she  would 
say. 

Ask  her  about  today's  woman  and  she  has 
an  opinion  and  gives  It  to  you  quickly  and 
directly: 

Although  she  has  her  doubts  about  a 
woman  mayor — "unless  she  was  very  well 
qualified,"  Mrs.  Scantlebury  Is  all  for  Women 
In  politics. 

••Women  In  politics  Is  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened.  Women  have  been  kept  back. 
They  received  degrees  and  turned  into  house- 
wives. What's  the  use  of  having  an  education 
If  you  can't  use  It?  Especially  black  women 
today  are  receiving  better  educations  and  go- 
ing on  to  careers,  and  into  politics,"  she  said. 
"I'm  not  downing  men  and  I'm  not  a  women's 
Uberatlonlst,  but  there's  a  quality  women 
have  that  makes  It  possible  for  them  to  face 
things— they  have  confidence  In  themselves 
and  that's  good  in  politics." 

MEETING    THE    PRESIDENT 

Speaking  of  the  high  points  of  her  career 
the  former  treasurer  recalled  a  trip  to  the 
White  House  with  Lee  regarding  a  grant 
for  New  Haven. 

••I  met  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  his 
brother.  Bobble.  They  were  so  gracious.  We 
talked  about  my  being  the  first  elected  black 
city  official  and  one  of  the  first  black  women 
office  holders  in  the  country.  I  was  charmed  " 

She  also  found  It  fascinating  to  visit  a 
bonding  company  in  New  York  City  where 
certificates  are  prepared  for  cities  selllne 
bonds.  " 

"There  was  one  pen  arranged  to  guide  other 
pens  so  that  18  bonds  could  be  signed  at  once 
Officials  from  all  over  the  country  were  sign- 
ing bonds  and  It  was  Interesting  to  meet 
them.  There  are  only  two  places  like  It  In 
the  country— one  In  New  York  and  the  other 
in  Chicago.  We  signed  about  $3.5  million  In 
bonds  for  the  newest  garage  and  about  $19 
million  for  the  coliseum." 

She  is  reticent  about  comments  on  modern 
day  politics  and  astutely  side-steps  questions 
on  leadership  in  the  black  community,  but 
she  thinks  the  caliber  of  party  workers  is 
improving. 

••People  are  not  going  to  stand  for  the 
things  that  used  to  happen.  I  think  politics 
are  cleaner  now— more  young  workers  are 
college  graduates— they  are  more  aware 
Years  ago  we  didn't  have  the  privileges  of 
education. 

"But  I  think  life  then  was  quieter- 
sweeter— things  can't  stay  the  same,  how- 
e%'er.  We  all  get  older  and  our  lives  change  " 
She  refused  to  run  In  the  last  election  so  a 
younger  person  could  have  the  experience 
she  explained. 

MORE    BLACKS    IN    POLITICS 

She's  glad  to  see  more  black  people  in 
politics  and  accepts  ethnic  representation  on 
a  party  ticket  as  a  fact  of  life, 
if  ^^  way  things  are  now  you  have  to  have 
J.„  T!?  ?.  .'^''^  ^'^  "'■^'^  °f  having  all  whites 
on  the  ticket.  I  was  proud  and  honored  to 
represent  black  people." 

A  native  of  London,  England,  the  former 
city  treasurer  was  the  World  War  I  bride 
of  the  late  L.  B.  ■Burt"  Shantlebury,  a  ser- 
geant in  the  British  Army. 

,q7<^®  ^^"i"^  "^^"'^  ^°  ^^^  United  States  In 
1919  and  he  accepted  a  position  he  was  to 
hold  for  32  years  as  steward  of  Chi  Psl 
fraternity  at  Yale.  His  wife  became  a  US 

fnl  f".'?  l^"^^  ''"^  ^^^''^  ^I'-eady  become 
involved  in  local  politics.  She  campaigned  for 
Mrs.  Laurabelle  McCoy  who  was  running  for 


alderman  in  1941  and  found  politics  "hard 
work  but  rewarding." 

Because  she  was  interested  in  doing  some- 
thing for  her  community  she  accepted  the 
Job  of  chalrlady  for  the  19th  Ward.  Although 
there  were  few  Democrats  In  the  ward  at  that 
time,  she  is  proud  that  during  her  18  years 
In  the  post  the  ward  was  only  lost  to  the 
Republicans  twice. 

It  was  her  Job  to  line  up  campaign  work- 
ers for  door-to-door  interviews  and  to  report 
to  party  headquarters  the  feelings  of  the 
voters. 

"Every  November  we  campaigned,"  she  said 
We  went  out  and  met  people.  We  rang  every 
doorbell  and  people  got  to  know  me.  People 
today  don't  know  the  politicians.  We  didn't 
have  any  trouble  getting  the  people  out  to 
vote." 

Mrs.  Scantlebury  is  a  great  admirer  of 
former  Mayor  Lee.  She  thinks  he  Is  one  of  the 
best  In  New  Haven's  history  and  has  done 
niore  for  minority  people  than  any  other 
chief  executive  in  the  nation.  She  recalls  hap- 
pily her  association  with  his  administration 
I  never  expected  to  hold  such  a  post,"  she 
recalled.  "When  I  was  a  little  girl  In  England 
I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing.  I  was  very 
proud  although  the  post  of  treasurer  is 
mostly  honorary." 

When  she  began  to  campaign  for  herself 
she  attended  meetings  in  every  ward.  She  said 
She  felt  good  about  the  nice  invitations  she 
got  to  speak,  adding  that  "being  black  made 
her  especially  appreciative"  of  the  nice  let- 
ters. Although  she'd  never  experienced  any 
discrimination  in  her  childhood,  she  said  she 
was  always  "aware  that  she  was  black  " 

Her  campaign  tactics?  "If  you're  going  to 
hold  office  you  have  to  get  to  know  people  I 
don't  believe  in  knocking  other  candidates 
Don't  worry  what  other  people  are  doing:  let 
the  voters  see  what  you  can  do  and  get  your 
own  plans  underway." 

CAMPAIGN  PROMISES 

As  for  campaign  promises,  she  thinks  some 
of  them  are  "very  bad." 

"They  don't  seem  to  get  anywhere  and 
they're  very  seldom  fulfilled,"  she  added. 

A  subject  the  former  officeholder  Is  elo- 
quent on  Is  her  three  great-grandchildren, 
Lawrence,  7:  Andrea,  6,  and  Tara  Gorham,  5. 
A  huge  family  of  dolls  on  a  bed  and  a  giant 
mechanical  man  in  the  sitting  room  are  proof 
that  they  visit  her  often.  They  attend  nearby 
St.  Martin  School  so  Its  easy  for  them  to  drop 
in,  great-grandma  explained. 

'•They  are  the  highlights  of  my  life,"  she 
admitted.  "I  Just  love  them." 

NEW   NEIGHBORS 

How  does  she  feel  about  the  changes  she's 
seen  in  New  Haven  and  her  neighborhood? 

"I  wouldn't  change  where  I  live  for  the 
world.  I  know  too  many  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  everybody  knows  me;  it's  near  a 
bus  line  so  I  can  get  downtown.  In  the  sum- 
mer I  fix  up  my  porch  and  enjoy  sitting  out- 
side. I  don't  feel  alone.  Some  of  the  old  neigh- 
bors have  moved  but  new  ones  move  in  My 
roots  are  here  and  here's  where  111  stay." 

Those  friends  and  neighbors  will  honor  her 
at  a  testimonial  on  Friday  at  Vallee's  Steak 
House  in  West  Haven. 
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49th  Assembly  District  of  the  Republican 
Central  Committee  in  California,  which 
is  primarily  located  In  the  24th  Congres- 
sional District— the  members  of  this 
committee  stand  for  election  every  2 
years. 

This  resolution  urges  that  the  United 
States  withdraw  from  the  United  Nations 
and  that  the  United  Nations  be  moved 
out  of  the  United  States.  The  United 
Nations  has  not  been  effective  in  resolv- 
ing world  crises,  and  its  presence  in  the 
United  States  does  nothing  but  expose 
our  Nation  to  problems  such  as  espionage 
and  narcotics  smuggling.  The  United  Na- 
tions failed  to  resolve  problems  in  the 
Middle  East  and.  more  recently,  has  dem- 
onstrated its  ineptness  as  a  mediating 
body  in  the  India-Pakistan  conflict. 

Our  Nation's  citizens  need  to  be  in- 
formed  about   the   absurdness   of   the 
United  States  continuing  its  support  of 
the  U.N.  and  for  this  reason,  I  am  bring- 
ing this  resolution  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  A  similar  resolution  was  also 
passed  by  the  25th  Congressional  District 
Republican  Cotmty  Central  Committee 
The  resolution  follows : 
Resolution 
Whereas  the  participation  of  the  United 
States   In   the   United   Nations   has   been   a 
doubtful  venture  from  the  conception,  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  paid  40% 
of  the  expenses  of  the  United  Nations  com- 
pletely out  of  line  based  upon  our  population 
and  ' 

Whereas  since  the  United  States  in  good 
faith  helped  In  founding  the  United  Nations 
for  the  purpose  of  world  peace,  the  United 
States  has  been  Involved  in  two  as  yet  un- 
settled wars  in  which  100,000  American  sol- 
dlers  gave  their  lives  and  500,000  have  been 
wounded,  not  to  forget  the  many  POW's  and 
Whereas  since  the  United  Nations  was 
founded  in  1945,  one  billion  people  have  been 
forced  to  live  under  totalitarian  govern- 
ment,  and 

Whereas  we  believe  the  people  of  the  49th 
Assembly  District  would  want  the  49th 
District  Republican  County  Central  Com- 
mittee to  take  a  firm  position  In  this  mat- 
ter. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved:  That  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people  we  respect- 
fully ask  our  elected  leaders  to  get  the 
United  States  out  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  United  Nations  out  of  the  United 
States. 


WESTINGHOUSE     BUILDING     WINS 
PITTSBURGH  BOMA  AWARD 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOULD 
WITHDRAW  FROM  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  January  26,  1972 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly I  had  the  pleasure  of  participating  in 
the  first  annual  David  L.  Lawrence  Build- 
ing of  the  Year  Award  ceremonies  which 
were  sponsored  by  the  Building  Owners 
and  Management  Association  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Named  for  that  great  civic  servant  and 
public  official  David  L.  Lawrence,  who 
served  as  mayor  of  Pittsburgh  and  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
award  is  given  to  that  structure  in  our 
city  which  most  expressed,  asthetically 
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and  architecturally,  the  constructive  sen- 
timent of  our  dynamic  community. 

This  year  the  winner  was  the  new  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Building,  located  in 
our  city's  Golden  Triangle. 

In  annoimcing  selection  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Building,  the  judges  said  that — 

The  Harrison  and  Abramowltz  design  was 
a  very  strong  expression  of  the  resurgence  of 
the  Pittsburgh  central  business  district.  Its 
dramatic  Impact  from  the  westerly  ap- 
proaches to  the  city  serves  as  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  growth  and  dynamism  of 
Pittsburgh. 

It  is  significant  that  a  contest  measur- 
ing architectural  progress  and  beauty  has 
been  named  for  David  L.  Lawrence.  He, 
more  than  any  other  individual,  did  more 
to  turn  Pittsburgh,  the  "Smoky  City"  of 
the  1940's,  into  the  clean,  gleaming  ex- 
panse of  skyscrapers,  apartments,  parks, 
and  workplaces,  that  is  our  city  today. 

I  introduce  into  the  Record  at  this 
time  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce  maga- 
zine, telling  of  the  BOMA  ceremonies: 

WESTINGHOUSE    BUILDING    WINS    DaVID    L. 

Lawrence  Award 
The  Westlnghouse  Building,  newest  and 
last  of  the  buildings  developed  by  the  Equi- 
table Life  Assurance  Society  for  Gateway 
Center,  has  been  unanimously  selected  for 
the  David  L.  Lawrence  BuUdlng-of-the-Year 
Award,  sponsored  by  the  Building  Owners  and 
Managers  Association  (BOMA)  of  Pittsburgh. 
The  84-year-old  Triangle  Building  and  the 
61-year-old  Henry  W.  Oliver  Building,  both 
in  downtown  Pittsburgh's  central  business 
district,  received  honorable  mentions  In  the 
Judging. 

The  contest.  Inaugurated  this  year  as  an 
annual  event,  honors  the  late  David  L.  Law- 
rence, former  mayor  of  Pittsburgh  and  gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania,  who  with  General  R. 
K.  Mellon  formed  the  unique  alliance  between 
business  and  government  that  produced  a 
far-reaching  program  of  inner-city  redevelop- 
ment which  became  known  as  Pittsburgh's 
"Renaissance." 

Gateway  Center  and  adjoining  Point  State 
Park,  once  a  slum  area  of  ramshackle  build- 
ings, old  warehouses  and  unused  railroad 
tracks  before  Equitable  acquired  the  site 
from  the  Urban  Redevelopment  Authority 
established  by  Mayor  Lawrence  In  1946,  Is 
now  an  attractive  expanse  of  broad  plazas, 
skyscrapers,  fountains  and  gardens  along  the 
confluence  of  the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny 
Rivers  on  the  tip  of  Pittsburgh's  Golden 
Triangle. 

In  announcing  the  awards,  Ernest  U.  Buck- 
man,  chairman  of  the  Bulldlng-of-the-Year 
Committee,  called  the  selection  of  the  West- 
lnghouse Building  especially  fitting  since  it 
marked  the  completion  of  Gateway  Center 
and  the  culmination  of  the  project  first  en- 
visioned by  Mayor  Lawrence  back  In  1946. 
Commemorating  the  selection.  The  Honor- 
able W.  S.  Moorhead.  Jr.,  U.S.  congressman 
and  guest  speaker  at  the  annual  BOMA 
Light-Up  Night  Banquet,  presented  a  newly 
designed  plaque  to  Equitable  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Gateway  Center, 
W.  P.  Mueller. 

No  specific  criteria  were  established  for 
Judging,  but  comments  of  the  Judges  Indi- 
cated that  their  decision  was  based  on  es- 
thetics, innovative  construction  and  me- 
chanical features,  efficiency  of  management 
and  character  of  tenancy. 

In  announcing  selection  of  the  Westing- 
house  Building,  the  Judges  said  that  the 
••Harrison  and  Abramowltz  design  was  a  very 
strong  expression  of  the  resurgence  of  the 
Pittsburgh  central  business  district.  Its  dra- 
matic impact  from  the  westerly  approaches 
to  the  city  serves  as  a  constant  reminder  of 
the  growth  and  dynamism  of  Pittsburgh." 
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Some  unusual  features  of  the  Westing- 
bouse  building  drew  particular  comment. 
Integrity  of  design  was  cited  for  the  build- 
ing's distinctive  appearance  which  Is  so  com- 
patible with  the  broad  plazas  and  attractive 
vistas  of  the  Center,  and  architecturally 
harmonious  with  other  buildings  In  the 
development. 

Operation  of  the  building,  reflecting  West- 
Inghouse's  chief  manufacturing  Interest,  Is 
totally  electrical.  No  other  source  of  energy 
has  been  used. 

A  Westlnghouse  developed  water-cooled 
fluorescent  lighting  system  reduces  the  air 
conditioning  load  In  svmimer  and  puts  heat 
from  the  fixtures  to  work  in  winter.  It  marks 
the  first  use  of  such  a  system  anywhere. 

A  modulSLr  wall  system,  also  developed  by 
Westlnghouse,  can  be  taken  down,  moved 
and  re-erected  easily,  quickly  and  Inexpen- 
sively, permitting  complete  flexibility  of  oc- 
cupancy as  business  requirements  change 
from  time  to  time. 

Wide  corridors,  open  to  the  exterior 
through  large  windows  on  all  four  sides  of 
the  building,  present  an  almost  constant 
panorama  of  rivers,  hills,  plazas,  fountains, 
gardens  and  the  Impressive  skyline  of  the 
city. 

Suppliers  to  the  Westlnghouse  Building 
represent  an  Imposing  roster  of  local  Pitts- 
burgh Industries.  Largest  single  supplier  of 
mechanical  and  electrical  equipment  was 
Westlnghouse  Itself  with  elevators,  electric 
stairways,  heat  exchangers,  motors  and  con- 
trols, transformers,  swltchgear,  refrigerators, 
water  coolers,  and  other  systems  and  compo- 
nents as  well  as  lighting  fixtures  and  modu- 
lar walls. 

Structural  steel  came  from  American 
Bridge  Division  of  U.S.  St-eel  Corporation. 
Curtain  walls  and  subfloorlng  duct  systems 
were  supplied  by  H.  H.  Robertson  Company. 
PPG  Industries  provided  all  glass  and  glaz- 
ing. George  A.  Fuller,  Inc.,  was  the  general 
contractor;  Schneider,  Inc.,  the  mechanical 
contractor;  and  Lord  Electric  Company,  the 
electrical  contractor. 

Surprise  selections  In  a  city  noted  for  Its 
"building  renaissance"  were  the  two  older 
buildings  which  received  honorable  mention. 
The  Judges,  however,  were  greatly  Impressed 
by  the  deUghtful  old  Triangle  Building.  "It 
takes  real  courage  to  effect  the  extensive 
renovation  and  Interior  modernization  of  so 
old  a  building.  Yet  by  so  doing,  Kenneth 
Goldsmith,  president  of  K.  Goldsmith  &  Co., 
deserves  considerable  credit  for  recognizing 
and  preser^'lng  the  building  heritage  of 
Pittsburgh." 

The  stately  Henry  W.  Oliver  Building  was 
praised  as  "exceptionally  well-managed  with 
an  unexcelled  character  of  tenancy  that  re- 
flects the  quality  of  its  60-year  ownership 
by  the  Oliver  Tyrone  Corporation." 

Judges  for  the  awards  were  Laurence  C. 
Wolfe,  American  Institute  of  Architects;  Ed- 
gar J.  Driscoll,  Jr.,  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association;  and  John  Robert  White, 
American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers. 


COURTESY  FOR  THE  NONSMOKER 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  a  recent  survey  conducted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  was  found  that  over  43  per- 
cent of  all  airline  passengers  felt  that 
smokers  should  be  separated  from  non- 
smokers  while  traveling  on  airplanes. 
The  sizable  minority  Includes  a  great 
many  smokers  as  well  as  almost  all  the 
nonsmokers  surveyed. 


In  an  era  when  the  rights  of  neglected 
minorities  are  being  so  strongly  advo- 
cated, I  think  it  is  time  that  Congress 
rallied  to  the  defense  of  the  nonsmoker. 
A  recent  study  released  by  the  Surgeon 
General  has  proven  that  the  effects  of 
prolonged  secondary  smoke  inhalation 
can  cause  serious  damage  to  the  health 
of  nonsmokers  who  are  forced  to  inhale 
the  noxious  fumes  of  a  nearby  smoker. 
Why,  then,  should  these  people  who  have 
voluntarily  chosen  not  to  subject  their 
bodies  to  the  detrimental  effects  of  smok- 
ing, be  involuntarily  subjected  to  the 
same  while  traveling  in  public  transpor- 
tation. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  I  am  calling 
for  prompt  action  on  HJl.  4776,  my 
nonsmokers  relief  bill,  which  is  currently 
before  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee.  This  legislation 
provides  a  workable  and  just  solution  to 
this  problem,  for  while  it  calls  for  sepa- 
rate areas  for  nonsmokers  on  planes, 
trains,  and  buses,  it  in  no  way  causes  a 
hardship  on  the  rights  of  the  smoker. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  re- 
cently published  an  editorial  which 
vividly  depicts  the  abuses  which  non- 
smokers  are  continually  subjected  to 
while  traveling  aboard  public  transpor- 
tation. Although,  as  the  article  states, 
several  companies  in  the  transportation 
industry  have  volimtarily  adopted  the 
requisites  of  the  Nonsmokers  Relief  Act, 
and  in  doing  so  have  met  with  great  suc- 
cess, there  is  no  reason  why  all  passen- 
gers should  not  have  the  same  protection 
of  their  rights.  If  nothing  else,  it  is  a 
simple  and  long-overdue  courtesy  to  the 
nonsmoker. 

For  your  further  information,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  enclosing  the  article 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

COLTITEST     FOR     NONSMOKERS 

(By  Clive  Lawrance) 
New    York. — Two   men   get   into   a   Long 
Island  Rail  Road  coach.  One  of  them  lights 
a  cigarette  and  blows  a  pall  of  smoke.  The 
other  says,  "Would  you  mind  not  blowing 
your  smoke  over  me?" 
••Where  do  you  expect  me  to  blow  it?" 
"I  don't  care  where  you  blow  It.  buster.  . . ." 
The  argument  escalates  and  before  long  the 
men   are  exchanging  blows.  The  police  are 
called. 

Smoker-nonsmoker  confrontation,  not  al- 
ways so  extreme,  is  not  confined  to  railroads 
but  is  to  be  found  on  airlines  and  in  other 
public  places  as  well.  It  stems  from  a  basic 
Issue  of  individual  rights  raised  in  a  report 
on  smoking  Just  Issued  by  the  U.S.  surgeon 
general. 

The  report  referred  to  possible  harmful 
effect  on  nonsmokers  due  to  carbon  monoxide 
and  other  substances  in  tobacco  smoke.  The 
passenger  who  challenges  the  smoker  beside 
him — or  complains  to  conductor  or  stew- 
ardess— Is  more  likely  to  be  Just  plain  irri- 
tated by  all  that  smoke.  He  feels  his  own 
rights  are  Infringed.  And  hla  numbers  are 
Increasing. 

FRICTION    BLOWS    OVER 

Long  Island  Rail  Road  oflttcials  say  there 
were  constant  altercations  and  many  fist 
fights  between  smokers  and  nonsmokers — 
until  seven  months  ago. 

Now,  they  say,  all  Is  changed.  Smokers  and 
nonsmokers  are  riding  their  trains  happily. 
Seven  months  ago  the  railroad  had  a  policy  of 
allowing  smoking  In  every  second  car.  But  ap- 
parently there  were  more  nonsmokers,  or 
even  smokers  did  not  like  traveling  In  fimie- 
filled  cars. 
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Alter  continuous  trouble  and  widespread 
complaints  the  railroad  took  a  survey. 

The  result  was  an  "overwhelming  vote  for 
no  smoking  or  curtailed  smoking,"  said  a 
railroad  spokesman. 

The  railroad  now  reserves  only  two  cars — 
the  first  and  last — for  smokers. 

This  policy  was  started  In  spring  last  year, 
and  after  a  small  flurry  of  complaints  from 
smokers  the  railroad  reports  It  has  worked 
well. 

PENN    CENTRAL    POLICY 

A  spokesman  for  the  Penn  Central  Railroad 
said  that  for  as  far  back  as  he  could  remem- 
ber the  railroad  has  reserved  12  out  of  16 
cars  for  nonsmokers.  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever, smoking  or  nonsmoking  cars  have  been 
more  clearly  designated. 

He  said  the  policy  Is  working  well.  Penn 
Central  has  had  very  few  complaints.  If 
people  smoke  In  nonsmoking  cars  they  are 
generally  told  to  stop  by  the  conductor. 

He  said  he  does  not  think  the  surgeon  gen- 
eral's report  will  alter  Penn  Central's  policy. 

A  Connecticut  man  who  has  ridden  the 
trains  for  20  years  told  this  correspondent 
that  there  Is  "less  and  less  smoking.  It's  not 
the  problem  It  used  to  be."  He  thinks  the 
change  began  about  two  years  ago.  and  fol- 
lowing a  Penn  Cjentral  questionnaire  about  a 
year  ago.  It  was  his  Impression  that  railroad 
officials  had  become  "more  sensitive  to  non- 
smokers'  demands." 

However,  another  correspondent  for  this 
newspaper  who  rede  from  New  York  to 
Boston  recently  found  that  conductors  may 
not  always  enforce  the  rule.  When  a  clotid  of 
smoke  wafted  over  her  chair  she  asked  the 
two  smokers  re.sponstble  if  they  knew  they 
were  In  a  nonsmoking  car. 

They  replied.  "Yes.  but  the  conductor  told 
us  It  would  be  all  right  to  smoke." 

American  Airlines  says  It  reserves  about  50 
percent  of  seats  for  nor.smokers.  When  a 
passenger  reports  at  the  gate  he  Is  asked  his 
preference.  This  policy  was  started  I'i  years 
ago  In  the  Jumbo  74'7's  and  extended*  to  all 
aircraft  a  few  months  later,  as  It  proved  very 
popular. 

An  airline  spokesman  says  American  has 
had  no  complaints.  He  said  the  airline  would 
Increase  the  proportion  for  nonsmokers  if 
more  people  asked  for  It. 

Trans  World  Airlines  has  reserved  seats 
for  nonsmokers  for  the  past  year.  The  num- 
ber varies  with  each  aircraft  and  flight,  but 
the  proportion  generally  favors  the  smoker. 
Trans  World  has  had  no  complaints,  a  spokes- 
man said. 

Passengers  are  asked  their  preference  and 
there  are  normally  "ample  seats  available  In 
nonsmoker  areas. 

The  TWA  spokesman  said  that,  since  air- 
plane air-conditioning  systems  prevent 
smoke  from  drifting  to  nonsmoker  seats,  he 
does  not  think  the  surgeon  general's  report 
will  affect  the  airline.  An  American  Airlines 
spokesman    took    the   same    position. 

Eastern  Air  Lines  does  not  have  segregated 
seats  for  smokers  and  nonsmokers.  Eastern's 
engineers  figure  that  efficient  ventilation  ob- 
viates any  harmful  efTects  from  fumes.  How- 
ever, anyone  sitting  next  to  a  smoker  and 
wishing  to  move  Is  given  courteous  consider- 
ation by  stewardesses,  said  a  spokesman, 
himself  an  avid  non-smoker.  He  could  not 
recall  having  had  any  complaints  from  non- 
smokers  flying  Eastern. 

Pan  American  World  Airways  has  provided 
seats  tor  nonsmokers  for  the  past  two  years. 
On  the  747,  20  out  of  299  seats  are  set  aside 
for  nonsmokers  in  the  economy  section,  and 
6  out  of  38  in  the  first  class. 

Though  the  proportion  favors  the  smoker 
Pan  Am  officials  say  the  policy  Is  working 
well.  The  proportion  of  nonsmoker  seats  In 
other  Pan  Am  aircraft  varies,  but  Is  In  gen- 
eral slightly  higher  than  that  In  the  747's. 

Pan  Am  does  not  have  plans  to  change  thla 
policy. 

United  Air  Lines,  said  a  spokesman,  feels 
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its  policy  of  making  about  half  the  seats 
available  to  nonsmokers  has  worked  well  for 
six  months.  No  change  is  planned. 

At  the  moment  Branlff  International  Air- 
ways has  nonsmoking  seats  In  its  747 — 12  out 
of  40  seats  In  first  class  and  35  out  of  300  In 
economy  class.  This  is  flexible,  however,  and 
more  nonsmoking  seats  can  be  made  avail- 
able If  requested. 

This  policy  has  been  working  well,  the 
airline  says,  for  1%  years. 

There  are  no  nonsmoking  seats  In  Bran- 
Iff's  other  aircraft,  spokesmen  say,  as  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  need  for  them.  If  a 
need  Is  clearly  indicated,  they  add,  seats  for 
nonsmokers  could  be  provided. 

All  airlines  contacted  for  this  survey  said 
the  surgeon  general's  report  does  not  affect 
their  policies.  They  said  that  the  ventila- 
tion system  In  aircraft  is  so  efficient  that  it 
prevents  drifting  smoke. 
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NEWS  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION  BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


I 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF   VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
an  effort  to  help  communicate  bicen- 
tennial activity  I  am  inserting  into  the 
Record  the  weekly  news  bulletin  com- 
piled and  written  by  the  communications 
committee  staff  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission — ARBC: 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission News  Bulletin,  Janu.ary  24, 1972 
President  Nixon  said  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  address  last  week  that  he  would  pro- 
pose bold  new  plans  for  the  physical  and  so- 
cial development  of  Washington.  D.C.  as  part 
of  the  nation's  bicentennial.  "In  this  and 
other  ways  we  will  make  that  celebration 
both  a  fitting  commemoration  of  our  revolu- 
tionary origins  and  a  bold  further  step  to  ful- 
fill their  promise,"  the  President  told  Con- 
gress. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  reported  last  week  that 
planning  has  begun  for  Baltimore's  1976  na- 
tional bicentennial  celebration  with  Indica- 
tions that  city  fathers  will  push  for  comple- 
tion of  the  showcase  Inner  harbor  phase  I 
and  parts  of  the  downtown  metro  center  by 
that  time.  Mayor  Schaefer  has  announced 
that  Walter  S.  Orllnsky,  city  council  presi- 
dent, will  coordinate  the  city's  bicentennial 
efforts.  Mr.  Orllnsky  stated  he  plans  to  make 
the  celebration  In  Baltimore  "a  year-long  city 
fair"  with  participation  of  both  local  ethnic 
groups  and  their  national  counterparts. 

ARBC  philatelic  advisory  panel  chairman 
John  C.  Chapln,  special  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, announced  that  at  the  third  business 
meeting  on  January  17,  panelist  Fred  Korot- 
kln  revealed  that  the  American  unit  of 
the  American  Topical  Association  Is  prepar- 
ing a  world-wide  list  of  stamp  issues  relating 
to  the  blcertennlal.  Panelist  Jacques  Minkus 
dUcussed  the  book  he  is  publishing  on  people 
and  places  that  have  contributed  to  the 
American  heritage. 

The  York  County  (Va.)  citizen's  group 
to  plan  the  bicentennial  in  coordination  with 
the  Virglnl:i  Peninsula  action  team  (P-Bat) 
held  an  organizational  meeting  on  January 
19.  The  role  of  P-Bat  is  to  stir  local  Interest 
in  the  bicentennial.  Organization  at  the 
county  level  is  planned  to  involve  youth  and 
women  groups,  the  military,  civic  organiza- 
tions and  businessmen,  churches,  town  trus- 
tees, the  park  .ser/ice  and  minority  groups. 
ARBC  member  Dr.  Paul  Smith  recently  told 


a  California  group,  "the  best  way  to  profit 
from  the  occasion  of  our  200th  birthday  Is 
to  make  a  checklist  of  what  we  are,  what 
we  have,  where  we  have  been,  and  where  we 
need  to  go."  Dr.  Smith  continued,  "when 
people  think  of  1776,  they  normally  concen- 
trate on  places  like  Philadelphia  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  We  must  remember  that  lots  of 
things  were  going  on  in  California  when  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed." 

The  Rose  Bowl  Parade  float  representing 
the  city  of  Montebello  (Calif.)  entitled  "A 
Salute  to  1976 — 200th  Birthday"  depicted 
the  American  flag  and  was  made  from  flow- 
ers from  every  State  in  the  Union.  The  Gov- 
ernors of  all  fifty  States  responded  to  the 
city's  invitation  to  send  a  representative 
State  flower.  Montana's  Governor,  Forrest 
Anderson,  attended  the  Rose  Bowl  and 
brought  with  him  his  State's  contribution, 
some  pressed  bitter  root,  a  spring  blooming 
mountain  wild  flower.  "There  have  been  too 
many  flag  burnings  and  up-sldedown  flags," 
Chairman  Denton  Guthrie  of  the  Monte- 
bello Float  Committee  said.  "We  want  to 
show  everybody  what  a  truly  grand  old  flag 
It  has  been  for  the  last  196  years  and  we  are 
looking  forward  to  its  200th  birthday  In 
1976." 

Two  teenagers  have  been  proposed  by  the 
town  supervisor  as  members  for  the  Ovster 
Bay  (N.Y.)  ARBC.  If  approved  the  youths 
will  Join  the  14-member  commission  chaired 
by  Dorothy  Horton  McOee  of  Locust  Valley, 
N.Y.  One  of  the  youths  is  an  American  his- 
tory Buff  and  was  motivated  by  summer  em- 
ployment at  the  Bethage  Village  Restoration 
project. 

Winterset,  Iowa  (Madison  County)  Future 
Farmers  of  America  have  established  a  pro- 
gram of  beautlflcation  for  the  county.  The 
program,  called  "Route  76"  can  be  identified 
by  the  Interstate  road  sign  in  red,  white,  and 
blue,  which  the  group  has  adopted  as  Its  logo. 
To  date  the  FFA  have  torn  down  six  wood 
frame  buildings  that  were  eye  sores  to  Win- 
terset; cleaned  up  miles  of  county  highway, 
an  effort  which  will  continue  through  1976; 
moved  one  abandoned  auto  off  the  roadway 
to  the  Junk  yard.  The  Iowa  State  Commis- 
sion under  the  leadership  of  Bob  Dillon, 
chairman,  and  Ken  Fulk,  Executive  Secre- 
tary Is  encouraging  the  State  FFA  to  adopt 
a  similar  program  In  all  Iowa  coimtles. 

Representatives  of  the  Denver  Olympic 
Committee  with  Colorado  Governor  John 
Love  are  attending  the  Winter  Olympic 
Games  in  Sapporo,  Japan.  The  group  will 
meet  with  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee to  report  progress  in  planning,  site 
selection,  environmental  research  and  the  fi- 
nancial outlook  for  the  '76  Winter  Games  in 
Denver.  Meanwhile,  it  has  been  reported  that 
another  group  calling  itself  "Citizens  for 
Colorado's  Future  (CCF),  a  recentlv  orga- 
nized opposition  committee,  tentatively  plans 
to  send  its  own  delegation  to  Sapporo  to 
try  to  convince  the  IOC  the  games  are  not 
wanted  In  Colorado.  CCF  had  written  IOC 
Chairman  Avery  Brundage  seeking  a  meeting 
to  express  its  views,  but  the  correspondence 
dated  January  13,  has  not  been  answered. 

The  Association  of  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc.,  whose  membership  exceeds 
9.000  building  contracting  companies  is  con- 
sidering enlarging  their  "Build  a  Beautiful 
America  Program"  to  be  a  bicentennial  proj- 
ect. They  have  invited  the  ARBC  to  acquaint 
their  membership  with  the  goals  of  the  bi- 
centennial commission  at  the  next  conven- 
tion of  the  association,  March  3-9,  in  Hous- 
ton. The  contractors  represent  another  asso- 
ciation who  are  getting  Involved. 

The  Virginia  Independence  Bicentennial 
Commission  has  approved  a  debate  tourna- 
ment at  Williamsburg  among  high  school  de- 
baters from  the  13  original  colonies  as  part 
of  the  national  bicentennial  commemoration. 
Tlie  South  Dakota  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion at  their  recent  meeting  revived  a  pro- 
posal   to   place    an    imprint   of   the   Mount 
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Rushmore  Memorial   on  the  $2  bill   if  the 
U.S.  Treasury  decides  to  redevelop  this  now 
obsolete  denomination.  The  commission  feels 
that  the  suggestion  would  fit  into  the  pattern 
of  events  scheduled  for  Mount  Rushmore's 
bicentennial  observance.  They  stated  that  it 
would  be  proper  recognition  nationally  of  the 
memorial's  slgnlflcance  as  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can scene. 

A  recent  editorial  appearing  in  the  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  News  on  the  bicentennial  and  the  re- 
cent selection  of  Niagara  Falls  as  a  bicen- 
tennial city  stated:  "Since  the  invitation  is 
out  to  all  communities  to  plan  their  own 
suitable  events,  why  shouldn't  Buffalo  and 
Erie  County  set  about  with  some  civic  barn- 
storming— not  to  compete  with  Niagara  Falls, 
but  to  focus  on  this  region's  historic  role  as 
a  canal  era  gateway  to  the  west,  its  key  loca- 
tion on  the  world's  longest  stretch  of  unde- 
fended international  boundary,  or  its  signifi- 
cant early  role  in  the  air  age?  Or  just  as 
appropriately,  why  not  some  brainstorming 
by  a  suitable  city-county  committee  of  citi- 
zens to  explore  current  metropolitan  self- 
improvement  goals  or  civil  contributions — 
that  might  mark  Buffalo  as  a  focal  point  in  a 
national  rededlcation  to  advancement  in  the 
quality  of  life?"  That's  the  spirit,  Buffalo 
News  I 


END  TO  TAX  SUPPORT  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  great  voliune  of  mail  we  all  receive, 
it  may  well  be  that  many  Members  never 
saw,  or  do  not  now  recall  the  very  excel- 
lent letter  sent  last  month  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  OfiQcers  Association  here  in 
Washington,  an  organization  to  which  I 
am  proud  to  belong,  along  with  a  petition 
from  the  Association  urging  an  end  to 
tax  support  of  higher  education  institu- 
tions which  refuse  to  permit  defense-re- 
lated programs  and  activities  to  exist  on 
campus,  or  fail  to  protect  them  from  such 
harassment  that  they  are  unable  to  carry 
on  effectively.  This  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
straight  talk  we  expect  from  Marines — 
and  every  Member  of  this  body  ought  to 
pay  careful  heed  to  it.  For  my  part,  I 
think  we  should  do  exactly  what  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  OfiBcers  Associa- 
tion suggests. 

Marine  Corps  Reserve  Officers 
Association, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Traditionally,  the  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  In  the  United 
States  have  made  a  unique  and  vital  con- 
tribution to  the  security  of  our  Country. 

While  other  countries,  differently  con- 
ceived, have  permitted  their  campuses  to 
become  sanctuaries  for  seditious  mischief, 
American  colleges  have  provided  vast  num- 
bers of  civilian  educated  military  leaders  in 
reserve,  and  conducted  research  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  our  national  defense. 

The  role  of  these  civilian  oriented  leaders 
in  augmenting  our  armed  services  in  times 
of  need,  and  the  stability  their  good  influ- 
ences have  afforded  this  Republic,  is,  we  be- 
lieve, supremely  slgnlflcant. 

Recent  events  on  certain  college  campuses 
have,  deplorably,  indicated  a  departure  from 
this  worthy  tradition. 

Officer  training  facilities  and  programs 
have  been  destroyed  and  disrupted;  recruit- 
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Ing  representatives  have  been  harassed  and 
banished;  defense  related  research  has  been 
intimidated  and  impeded. 

Notwithstanding  other  acknowledged  cir- 
cumstances, we  cannot  hold  blameless  the 
college  administrators  where  this  has  hap- 
pened. If  they  have  not  been  sympathetic 
with  these  dissidents,  they  certainly  have 
been  timorous  and  vacillating  in  dealing 
with  them. 


Petition 

Whereas,  public  institutions  exist  to  serve 
the  public  interest;  and 

Whereas,  public  funds  should  be  spent 
only  to  further  that  interest;  and 

Whereas,  billions  of  dollars  of  tax- 
extracted  monies  are  being  appropriated  for 
institutions  of  higher  learning;  and 

Whereas,  the  national  sectulty  of  the 
United  States  is  of  the  highest  public  inter- 
est. 

Therefore,  we  the  members  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  Officers  Association  respect- 
fully petition  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  take  every  p>osslble  measure  to 
ensure  that  the  people's  monies  are  not  ex- 
pended to  institutions  that  fall  to  make 
their  proper  contribution  to  '"the  common 
defense"  of  this  RepubUc. 


SUIT  TO  COMPEL  ENVIRONMENTAL 
STUDY  FROM  DEPARTMENT  OP 
TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OK    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
this  week  joined  with  the  environmental 
defense  fund  in  a  suit  against  Secretary 
of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe,  de- 
signed to  compel  the  Secretary  to  file  re- 
ports on  the  Impact  on  the  environment 
of  forthcoming  highway  construction 
proposals,  as  required  by  Federal  law — 
Civil  Action  No.  151-72,  U.S.  District 
Court,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970 
and  the  act  of  1965  require  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  report  his  recom- 
mendations for  the  apportionment  of 
fimds  and  matching  requirements  for 
work  on  Federal-aid  highway,  the  func- 
tional realinement  of  the  Federal-aid 
highway  systems,  and  his  estimates  of 
future  highway  needs  of  the  Nation  in 
January  1972.  The  Secretary's  recom- 
mendations in  the  past  have  had  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  highway  legislation  passed 
by  the  Congress. 

In  1970,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act — 
NEPA — which  directs  all  Federal  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  "include  in  every 
recommendation  or  report  on  proposals 
for  legislation  and  other  major  Federal 
action  significantly  affecting  the  quality 
of  the  human  environment"  a  detailed 
statement  on  the  environmental  impact 
of  the  proposed  project,  including  a  state- 
ment of  "any  adverse  environmental  ef- 
fects" and  "any  irreversible  or  irretriev- 
able resource  commitments." 

The  intent  of  the  Congress  in  passing 
NEPA  was  to  insure  that  before  the  Con- 
gress passes  on  legislation  which  signif- 
icantly affects  the  environment,  it  have 
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a  detailed  understanding  of  what  that 
proposal  will  mean  for  the  environment. 
I  have  joined  in  this  suit  because  I  have 
been  informed  that  Secretary  Volpe  will 
soon  send  to  the  Congress  liis  highway 
report  including  recommendations  for  a 
continuing  highway  program  to  extend  to 
1990  but  without  any  environmental  im- 
pact statement. 

In  my  estimation,  no  program  has  hsul 
a  more  immediate  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment and  health  of  Americans  than 
Department  of  Transportation's  highway 
construction  program.  This  program  has 
resulted  in  thoughtless  misuse  of  precious 
land  resources,  disastious  air  pollution, 
and  unregulated  consumption  of  a  lim- 
ited fuel  supply,  and  has  paved  the  way 
for  traffic  aecidents  in  which  thousands 
of  Americans  have  been  killed  or  seriously 
injured. 

The  Congress  cannot  make  plans  for 
any  far-reaching  extension  of  the  con- 
struction project  without  detailed  in- 
formation on  the  impact  it  will  have  on 
the  en\ironment.  A  meaningful  impact 
statement  accompanying  highway  rec- 
ommendations should  address  itself  to 
evaluating  the  future  effect  such  con- 
struction will  have  on  problems  such  as 
urban  decay  and  suburban  sprawl,  air 
pollution,  land  use  and  consumption  of 
natural  resources.  As  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  need  this  information  as  a  basis 
for  legislation  I  intend  to  introduce  relat- 
ing to  future  highway  programs  and  in 
order  to  make  responsible  judgments  on 
such  legislation  coming  before  the  House. 
It  appears  that  Secretary  Volpe  is  fol- 
lowing the  Nixon  administration  s  prac- 
tice of  ignoring  instructions  of  Congress. 
The  President  has  said  he  will  not  be 
bound  by  the  Mansfield  amendment  and 
Secretary  Volpe  has  chosen  to  ignore  the 
requirements  of  the  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  Both  are  breaking  the  law. 

Therefore.  I  have  decided  to  join  in  a 
law  suit  in  Federal  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  against  Mr.  Volpe. 
That  suit  seeks  a  court  order  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  in- 
clude an  environmental  impact  statement 
with  each  recommendation  at  the  time 
of  its  submission  to  the  Congress,  and  a 
declaratory  judgment  to  the  effect  that 
each  recommendation  is  required  to  in- 
clude an  impact  statement  so  that  the 
NEPA  requirement  will  be  clearly  imder- 
stood  with  regard  to  future  submissions 
to  the  Congress. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  complaint 
and  exhibits: 

(In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia] 

Complaint  for  Declaratory  and 
iNJXTNCTrvE  Relief 

Environmental  Defense  Fund,  Inc.,   1718  N 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036,  and 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  5000  Independence 
Avenue,  The  Bronx,  New  York  and  Edward 
L.  Koch,  14  Washington  Place,  New  York, 
New  York  10003,  Plaintiffs  v.  John  A.  Volpe, 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  400  Seventh 
Street,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20590,  De- 
fendant— Civil  No.  151-72 
1.  This  is  an  action  arising  under  23  U.S. 
Sees.   101   et  seq.    (Highways);    the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act,  49  U.8.C.  Sees. 
1651  et  seq.;  The  Highway  Revenue  Act  of 
1956,  PX..  84-627,  as  amended;   the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970,  P.L.  91-605;  the  Act 
of  August  28,  1965,  89-139;  the  National  En- 
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vlronmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  P.L.  91-190, 
42  U.S.C.  Sees.  4321  et  seq.;  the  Declaratory 
Judgments  Act,  28  U.S.C.  Sees.  2201-2202;  and 
the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Amendments  to  the 
United  States  Constitution. 

2.  The  Jurisdiction  of  this  Court  Is  con- 
ferred by  5  U.S.C.  Sees.  701-706  (Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act);  28  U.S.C.  Sec.  1331 
(Federal  Question);  28  U.S.C.  Sec.  1337 
(Commerce  Clause);  28  U.S.C.  Sees.  2201- 
2202  (Declaratory  Judgments) :  and  28  U.S.C. 
Sec.  1361  (Mandamus).  The  amount  In  con- 
troversy, exclusive  of  Interest  and  costs,  ex- 
ceeds ten  thousand  dollars. 

3.  Plaintiff  Environmental  Defense  Fund, 
Inc.  c'EDF")  Is  a  non-proflt  publle-beneflt 
membership  corporation  organized  and  oper- 
ated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  EDF's  members  are  scientists,  law>-ers, 
and  other  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Among  Its  objectives  and  purposes,  EDP  is 
dedicated  to,  and  its  major  activities  are  di- 
rected toward,  the  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  environment  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  enhancement  of  air  qual- 
ity, water  quality,  the  quality  of  the  urban 
environment,  protection  of  the  public  from 
noise  pollution,  conservation  of  finite  nat- 
ural resources,  and  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic from  envlrcjnmeatal  health  hazards.  EDF 
has  demonstrated  ability  to  present  scientific 
and  other  testimony  before  administra- 
tive agencies  and  courts  of  law.  EDF's  mem- 
bers pay  federal  taxes  which  are  specifically 
earmarked  for  highway  construction  pur- 
suant to  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956, 
P.L.  84-627.  as  amended. 

4.  EDF  brings  this  action  pursuant  to  Rule 
23  (a)  and  (b)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  on  its  own  behalf 
and  on  behalf  of  all  persons  In  the  United 
States  whose  environment  is  vulnerable  to 
slgnifleaut  impact  resulting  from  the  con- 
struction of  highways  financed  In  whole  or  In 
part  with  Federal  monies.  EDP  sues  on  be- 
half of  this  class  because  (1)  the  class  Is  so 
numerous  that  joinder  of  all  parties  Is  Im- 
practicable; (2)  there  are  questions  of  law 
and  fact  common  to  all  members  of  the  class; 

(3)  the  prosecution  of  separate  actions  by 
Individual  members  of  the  class  woiUd  create 
a  risk  of  inconsistent  or  varying  adjudica- 
tions which  would  establish  incompatible 
standards  of  conduct  for  the  defendant;  and 

(4)  a  class  action  is  the  fairest  and  most  ef- 
ficient method  of  adjudicating  the  contro- 
versy. 

5.  Plaintiff  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  Is  a 
Member  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, representing  the  23rd  District  of 
New  York. 

6.  Plaintiff  Edward  I.  Koch  is  a  Member  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
representing  the  17th  District  of  New  York. 

7.  Defendant  John  A.  Volpe  Is  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  sued  as  an  individual  and  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity. 

8.  Under  23  U.S.C.  Sees.  101  et  seq.;  49 
U.S.C.  Sees.  1651  et  seq.;  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1970.  P.L.  91-605;  and  the 
Act  of  August  28,  1965,  P.L.  89-139,  defendant 
Volpe  is  charged  with  various  duties  with 
respect  to  Federal  programs  for  the  funding 
of  highway  construction.  Including  the  gen- 
eral duty  of  adnUnlstering  such  programs. 

9.  Among  his  duties,  defendant  Volpe  Is 
required  to  make  certain  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress  with  respect  to 
such  programs,  as  follows: 

a.  Section  105(b)(2)  of  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1970.  P.L.  91-605,  directs 
that: 

"By  January  1,  1972,  the  Secretary  (of 
Transportation!  shall  report  to  Congress  on 
his  recommendation  for  the  apportionment 
of  funds  and  matching  requirements  for  work 
on  Federal-aid  highways  In  States  which 
have  completed,  or  are  nearlng  completion, 
of  construction  on  Interstate  System  mile- 
age  (as  defined  In  23  U.S.C.  Sec.  103(d),  as 
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amended]  located  in  their  State,  and  for  all 
States  after  completion  of  the  Interstate 
System." 

b.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  28,  1965, 
P.L.  89-139,  directs  that: 

"It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Sec- 
retary I  of  Transportation)  acting  under 
authority  of  existing  law  and  through  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress in  January  1968,  and  in  January  of 
every  second  year  thereafter,  his  estimates 
of  the  future  highway  needs  of  the  Nation." 

c.  Section  121(a)  of  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1970,  P.L.  91-605,  directs  that: 

"The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
develop  and  Include  in  the  report  of  |slc| 
Congress  required  to  be  submitted  in  January 
1972,  by  section  3  of  tiie  Act  of  August  28, 
1965  (79  Stat.  578;  Public  Law  89-139),  spe- 
cific recommendations  for  the  functional 
realignment  of  the  Federal -aid  1  highway) 
systems.  These  recommendations  shall  be 
based  on  the  functional  classification  study 
made  in  cooperation  with  the  State  highway 
departments  and  local  governments  as  re- 
quired by  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968  and  submitted  to  the  Congress  In  1970, 
and  the  functional  classification  study  now 
underway  of  the  Federal-aid  systems  in 
1990." 

d.  Section  121(b)  of  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1970,  P.L.  91-605.  directs  that: 

"As  a  part  of  the  future  highway  needs 
report  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  in  Janu- 
ary 1972,  the  Secretary  [of  Transportation] 
shall  also  make  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  for  a  continuing  Federal-aid  high- 
way program  for  the  period  1976  to  1990.  The 
needs  estimates  to  be  used  in  developing 
such  programs  shall  be  In  conformance  with 
the  functional  classification  studies  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  the 
recommendations  for  the  functional  realign- 
ment required  by  such  subsection." 

10.  Each  of  the  recommendations  specified 
in  Paragraph  9  "a"  through  "d"  above  (here- 
inafter, collectively,  the  "Recommenda- 
tions"), has  been  required  by  Congress  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  furnishing  a  basis  for 
possible  legislation.  For  example.  House  Re- 
port No.  91-1554.  prepared  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  explains  the  requirements 
of  Sec.  121  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1970,  set  out  In  Paragraph  9  "c"  and  "d", 
above,  as  follows: 

"The  committee  feels  that  with  the  Inter- 
state program  nearlng  an  end,  steps  must 
be  taken  now  to  assure  that  the  future  high- 
way needs  of  the  Nation  are  thoroughly  con- 
sidered and  studied  before  undertaking  the 
specifics  of  the  new  highway  program.  The 
study  and  recommendations  required  by  this 
section  will  provide  an  Important  tool  to 
Congress  for  making  Intelligent  decisions  con- 
cerning future  highway  needs  of  the  coun- 
try." 

11.  Each  of  the  Recommendations  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  possible  legislation  which 
would  significantly  affect  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment. 

12.  Sec.  202(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  42  U.S.C.  Sec.  4332(2)  (C) 
(NEPA)  directs  that: 

"all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  .  .  .  include  in  every  recommendation 
or  report  on  proposals  for  legislations  and 
other  major  Federal  actions  significantly 
affecting  the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment, a  detailed  statement  by  the  respon- 
sible official  on — 

"(1)  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action. 

"(11)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  proposal 
be  Implemented, 

"(ill)   alternatives  to  the  proposed  action, 

"(iv)  the  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity,  and 

"(v)  any  irreversible  and  Irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  in- 
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volved  In  the  proposed  action  should  It  be 
Implemented.  Prior  to  making  any  detaUed 
statement,  the  responsible  Federal  official 
shall  consult  wnth  and  obtain  the  comments 
by  law  or  special  expertise  with  respect  to 
any  environmental  Impact  Involved.  Copies 
of  such  statement  and  the  comments  and 
views  of  the  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies,  which  are  authorized  to  de- 
velop and  enforce  environmental  standards 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  President,  the 
CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality  and  to 
the  public  as  provided  by  Section  552  of  Title 
5,  United  States  Code,  and  shall  accompany 
the  proposal  through  the  existing  agency  re- 
view processes." 

Sec.  102(2)  (D)  of  NEPA  directs  that  all 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  shall- 
"study,  develop,  and  describe  appropriate 
alternatives  to  recommended  courses  of  ac- 
tion in  any  proposal  which  involves  unre- 
solved conflicts  concerning  alternative  uses 
of   available   resources." 

13.  In  letters  to  defendant  Volpe  dated 
November  24,  1971  and  December  22,  1971, 
EDF.  through  Its  attorney,  stated  that  in 
EDF's  opinion  the  Recommendations  speci- 
fied in  Paragraph  9,  "a",  "b"  and  "d"  above, 
are  each  recommendations  or  reports  on  pro- 
posals for  legislation  which  would  signifi- 
cantly affect  the  human  envlrormient,  so  as 
to  require  the  Inclusion  of  a  detailed  envi- 
ronmental Impact  statement  by  the  respon- 
sible official.  In  satisfaction  of  Sec.  102(2)  (C) 
of  NEPA,  (hereinafter  an  "Impact  State- 
ment") .  EDF  requested  that  certain  specified 
categories  of  environmental  Impact  which 
result  from  highway  construction  be  fully 
discussed  In  the  Impact  Statements  required 
with  respect  to  these  Recommendations. 
These  letters  are  appended  hereto  as  Ex- 
hibits "A"  and  "B". 

14.  EDP  has  never  received  a  reply  to  these 
two  letters,  over  a  period  of  two  months 
since  the  first  of  them  was  written,  although 
various  officials  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation have  Informally  acknowledged  re- 
ceipt of,  and  familiarity  with,  the  letters. 

16.  Each  of  the  Reconmiendatlons,  In  ad- 
dition to  being  a  recommendation  or  report 
on  proposals  for  legislation,  is  also  a  formula- 
tion of  agency  policy  with  respect  to  projects 
and  continuing  activities  supported  In  whole 
or  In  part  with  Federal  monies,  which  would 
significantly  affect  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment. 

16.  Pursuant  to  Section  5  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality's  Guidelines  for 
Statements  on  Proposed  Federal  Actions  Af- 
fecting the  Environment,  36  Fed.  Register 
7724-29.  April  23,  1971.  Federal  "actions" 
which  require  Impact  Statements  If  they 
significantly  affect  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment — 

"Include  but  are  not  limited  to  .  .  . 

"(11)  projects  and  continuing  activities  .  .  . 
supported  In  whole  or  In  part  through  Fed- 
eral contracts,  grants,  subsidies,  loans  or 
other  forms  of  funding  assistance  .  .     fand] 

"(HI)  policy " 

17.  Plaintiff  Bingham  Intends  to  propose 
legislation  In  the  current  session  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  Federal  transportation 
policy.  Including  Federal  funding  of  high- 
way construction.  He  Intends  to  rely  In  part 
on  the  Impact  Statements  required  by  law 
to  be  Included  In  the  Recommendations,  for 
material  that  will  enable  other  Members  of 
Congress  to  make  informed  appraisals  of  his 
proposed  legislation. 

18.  Plaintiff  Koch  has  proposed  legislation 
In  the  present  Session  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  Federal  transportation  policy,  In- 
cluding Federal  funding  of  highway  con- 
struction. He  Intends  to  rely  In  part  on  the 
Impact  Statements  required  by  law  to  be 
Included  In  the  Recommendations,  for  mate- 
rial that  win  enable  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  make  Informed  appraisals  of  his 
projjosed  legislation. 

19.  At  the  present  date,  the  January  1. 
1972     deadline     for     the     Recommendation 
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specified  in  Paragraph  9  "a",  above  Is  more 
than  three  weeks  past.  Neither  the  Recom- 
mendation nor  an  accompanying  Impact 
Statement  has  yet  been  submitted  to  Con- 
gress as  required  by  law. 

20.  On  Information  and  belief,  defendant 
Volpe  has  determined  not  to  Include  Impact 
Statements  with  any  of  the  Recommenda- 
tions. 

21.  If  defendant  Volpe  submits  the  Recom- 
mendations to  Congress  without  Including 
Impact  Statements  therewith,  the  effect  will 
be  unlawfully  to  deprive  Congress  and  the 
public  of  the  opportunity  for  a  full  and  In- 
formed assessment  of  the  environmental 
consequences  of  these  Recommendations, 
and  of  proposed  legislation  relating  thereto. 
If  defendant  Volpe  submits  any  or  all  of 
the  Recommendations  to  Congress  without 
including  Impact  Statements  therewith, 
plamtiff  EDF  and  the  members  of  the  class 
on  whose  behalf  It  brings  this  suit,  and 
plaintiffs  Bingham  and  Koch,  will  suffer 
Irreparable  harm,  for  which  there  is  no 
adequate  remedy  at  law. 

Wherefore,  plaintiffs  EDF,  Bingham  and 
Koch  respectfully  request  that  this  Court 
grant  the  following  relief: 

(A)  A  preliminary  mandatory  Injunction 
directing  defendant  Volpe  to  Include  an  Im- 
pact Statement  with  each  of  the  Recom- 
mendations at  the  time  of  Its  submission 
to  Congress. 

(B)  A  declaratory  Judgment  to  the  effect 
that  each  of  the  Recommendations  Is  re- 
quired to  Include  an  Impact  Statement  at 
the  time  of  Its  submission  to  Congress,  and 
that  the  biennial  report  specified  In  Para- 
graph 9  "b",  above,  will  be  required  to  In- 
clude an  Impact  Statement  at  the  time  of 
each  future  submission  to  Congress. 

(C)  A  permanent  mandatory  injunction 
directing  defendant  Volpe  to  Include  with 
each  of  the  Recommendations,  at  the  time  of 
Its  submission  to  Congress,  an  Impact  State- 
ment. 

(D)  Retention  of  jurisdiction  over  this  ac- 
tion until  the  adequacy  of  the  Impact  State- 
ments submitted  to  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  Recommendations  can  be  determined. 

(E)  Such  further  relief  as  this  Court,  In 
Its  discretion,  may  deem  appropriate. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  F.  Hellegers, 
John  F.  Dienelt. 

AENOLD    p.    LtJTZKER, 

Attorney  for  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  and 
Edward  I.  Koch. 
January  24,  1972. 


CrrY  op  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia,  ss: 

I.  John  F,  Hellegers.  being  first  duly  sworn, 
depose  and  say  that  I  am  employed  as  an 
attorney  by  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund, 
Inc.  ("EDF");  that  I  am  attorney  for  EDF 
in  the  captioned  action;  that  EDP  Is  a  cor- 
poration; that  I  have  read  the  foregoing 
complaint  and  know  the  contents  thereof, 
and  that  I  verily  believe  the  same  to  be  true, 
on  the  basis  of  personal  knowledge. 

John  F.  Hellegers. 


(In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia] 
Certificate  of  Service 
Environmental   Defense   F^ind,   Inc.,   1712   N 
Street.  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20036.  and 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham.  133  Cannon  Build- 
ing, U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington,  DC.   20515.  and   Edward  I.  Koch, 
1134   Longworth   Building.   U.S.   House   of 
Representatives.   Washington.  D.C.   20516, 
Plaintiffs  V.  John  A.  Volpe,  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  400  Seventh  Street,  S.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20590,  Defendant 
I  hereby  certify  that  copies  of  the  foregoing 
Complaint  for  Declaratory  and  Injunctive  Re- 
lief were  mailed,  postage  prepaid,  this  24th 
day  of  January,  1972,  to  Mr.  Arnold  P.  Lutz- 
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ker.  Attorney  for  plaintiffs  Johathan  B.  Bing- 
ham and  Edward  I.  Koch,  133  Cannon  Build- 
ing, United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  20516;  defendant  John  A. 
Volpe.  individually  and  in  his  official  capac- 
ity. U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  400 
Seventh  Street.  S.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20590; 
the  United  States  Attorney,  U.S.  Court 
House,  Washington.  D.C.  20001;  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  9th  and 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C; 
and  the  General  Counsel,  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation,  400  Seventh  Street,  S.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20590. 

John  F.  Hellegers, 
Attorney  for  Plaintiff  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund,  Inc. 


(In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  DUtrlct  of 

Columbia] 

Order 

Environmental  Defense  Fund,  Inc.,  1712  N 
Street,  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20036.  and 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  133  Cannon  Build- 
ing, U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  20516,  and  Edward  T.  Koch, 
1134  Longworth   Building.   U.S.   House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C.  20515. 
Plaintiffs  V.  John  A.  Volpe.  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  400  Seventh  Street,  S.W.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20590.  Defendant. 
It  Is  hereby  ordered  that  on  this  24th  day 
of  January,   1972.  the  foregoing  Complaint 
for  Declaratory  and  Injunctive  Relief  be  filed 
and  entered  as  part  of  the  record  of  this 
Court. 

ExHisrr  A 
Envibonmental  Defense  Fttnd. 
East  Setauket,  N.Y.,  November  24,  1971. 
Secretary  John  A.  Volpe, 
Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Volpe  :  I  am  writing  to  you 
today  about  the  future  of  the  Interstate 
System  of  highways,  on  behalf  of  the  Envl- 
roiunental  Defense  Fund.  EDF  is  a  nation- 
wide coalition  of  scientists,  lawyers,  and 
other  concerned  citizens,  now  totaling  more 
than  25,000  persons,  dedicated  to  the  preser- 
vation and  enhancement  of  the  human  en- 
vironment. 

As  you  are  aware.  Section  105(b)  (2)  of  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  directs  that: 

"By  January  1,  1972,  the  Secretary  (of 
Transportation]  shall  report  to  Congress  on 
his  recommendation  for  the  apportionment 
of  funds  and  matching  requirements  for 
work  on  Federal -aid  highways  In  States 
which  have  completed,  or  are  nearlng  com- 
pletion, of  construction  on  Interstate  System 
mileage  located  In  their  State,  and  for  all 
States  after  completion  of  the  Interstate 
System." 

This  report,  being  essentially  a  "recom- 
mendation .  .  .  for  legislation"  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  102(C)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  ("NEPA"),  Is  re- 
quired to  Include  a  "detailed  statement"  on 
the  environmental  impact  of  the  action  you 
propose;  adverse  environmental  effects  that 
cannot  be  avoided  if  it  is  Implemented;  al- 
ternatives to  the  proposed  action;  the  rela- 
tionship between  local  short  term  tises  of 
man's  environment  and  the  malntenance^nd 
enhancement  of  long  term  productivity;  and 
any  Irreversible  and  Irretrievable  conunlt- 
ments  of  resources  which  would  be  involved 
in  the  proposed  action  should  it  be  imple- 
mented. 

It  Is  widely  acknowledged  that  few,  if  any. 
federal  programs  have  had  as  significant  an 
environmental  Impact  as  the  Interstate 
Highway  System.  Some  observers  also  view 
the  System  as  the  classic  example  of  a  pro- 
gram whose  environmental  costs  went  un- 
caleulated  before  the  decision  was  made  to 
build  it,  and  became  evident  only  after  the 
fact.  Fortune  magazine,  for  example,  notes 
In  Its  July  1971  Issue  that  the  System  has 
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created  "severe  land  use  problems."  and 
quotes  Dr.  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan  of  Harvard, 
a  former  adviser  to  President  Nixon,  as  say- 
ing that  "if  anyone  had  realized  the  sheer 
magnitude  of  the  Interests  affected  by  this 
road  system,  it  is  impossible  to  Imagine  that 
it  would  ever  have  been  built." 

This  pattern  of  leaping  first  and  looking 
later,  of  course,  was  exactly  what  NEPA  was 
Intended  to  put  a  stop  to;  Congress  recog- 
nized that  the  environmental  and  other 
costs  of  such  action  are  simply  too  high. 

Since  NEPA  requires  that  your  forthcom- 
ing report  Include  a  detailed  environmental 
Impact  statement.  I  trust  that  you  will  take 
this  occasion  to  look  carefully  at  the  environ- 
mental consequences  that  will  follow  from 
further  highway  building  under  a  program 
resembling  the  present  one. 

At  a  minimum.  I  trust  that  you  will  present 
Congress  and  the  American  people  with  at 
least  the  following: 

First,  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  down- 
town decay  and  suburban  sprawl  which  re- 
sult from  building  highways  In  and  around 
cities.  Although  Section  6(a)  (11)  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality's  Guide- 
lines for  preparing  NEPA  statements  plainly 
mandates  discussion  of  these  and  related 
land  use  problems,  they  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
given  meaningful  consideration  in  NEPA 
statements  pertaining  to  highways.  Mention 
is  never  made  of  the  tendency  of  highways 
to  draw  commerce,  jobs,  population,  and  tax 
base  away  from  central  cities,  so  that,  in 
Fortune's  words,  "the  Interstate  has  made 
millions  of  Americans  into  new  commuters, 
.  .  .  (while]  ghetto  dwellers,  who  lack  trans- 
portation to  suburban  factories,  are  rapidly 
losing  job  opportunities."  I  have  yet  to  see 
mention  of  the  erosion  of  municipal  serv- 
ices and  amenities  that  accompanies  this 
shift.  Mention  Is  never  made  of  the  exces- 
sive costs  of  providing  water,  flre  protection, 
sewerage,  education,  and  other  services  to 
areas  of  low  density  residential  develop- 
ment, or  of  the  environmental  and  aesthetic 
price  that  we  all  pay  as  more  and  more  open 
land  disappears  to  make  way  for  hamburger 
palaces,  motels,  and  the  endless  sprawl  of 
what  Louis  Mumford  calls  "mass  suburbia.  ' 
an  Inhuman  "anti-city."  Nor  have  I  ever  seen 
mention  in  such  a  statement  of  the  exacer- 
bated racial  tensions  that  result  as  Inner- 
cities  become  Islands  of  black  and  ethnic 
poverty.  Reading  these  highway  impact  state- 
ments. In  fact,  one  would  never  guess  that 
highways  are  a  major  determinant  of  land 
use  patterns  at  all.  I  hope  that  your  fonh- 
comlng  statement  on  the  future  of  the  sys- 
tem will  serve  to  focus  attention  on  these 
critical  consequences  of  highway  building, 
and  provide  a  model  for  compliance  with 
Section  6(a)  (11)  of  the  Guidelines  that  wil'. 
serve  to  upgrade  the  statements  now  pre- 
pared as  to  individual  highways  all  across 
the  country. 

Second,  I  trust  that  your  statement  will 
discuss  the  demands  which  continued  high- 
way building,  and  continued  massive  reliance 
on  the  private  automobile,  wiU  place  on  our 
oil  supply,  and  on  the  consequences  to  be 
expected  in  terms  of  further  oil  spills,  dese- 
cration of  drilling  areas  (including  shorellnee 
and  wilderness)  and  heightened  pressure  for 
the  wholesale  strip  mining  of  coal  as  we  drain 
away  our  oil  reserves. 

Third,  I  expect  that  you  will  discuss  the  air 
pollution  that  can  be  expected  to  result 
from  more  highways  and  more  cars,  taking 
Into  account  not  only  hoped-for  emission 
controls,  but  also  the  effect  of  growth  In  the 
total  number  of  cars.  In  particular  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  discuss  whether  further  highway 
building  In  urban  areas,  or  In  areas  that  are 
likely  to  become  urbanized,  is  consistent  with 
meeting  air  quality  standards  promulgated 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
under  Section  109  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Fourth,  I  exp)ect  that  there  will  be  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  massive  toll  that  reliance  on 
the   private   automobile   takes   In   terms   of 
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death  and  severe  injury.  Freedom  from  need- 
less risk  of  being  killed  or  maimed,  of  course, 
Is  one  of  the  most  Important  aspects  of  a 
viable  human  environment.  In  this  context 
automobile  accident  rat€s  should  be  weighted 
against  those  for  alternative  forms  of  trans- 
portation, such  as  rail  transit.  It  does  not 
suffice  simply  to  point  out  that  accident  rates 
are  higher  or  lower  on  certain  types  of  roads 
than  on  certain  others;  the  point  Is  that  to 
the  extent  that  people  are  made  dependent 
on  cars  by  the  building  of  more  highways 
and  the  disappearance  of  other  forms  of 
transportation,  they  are  correspondingly  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  avoid  this  national 
automotive  "demolition  derby." 
I  look  forward  to  your  statement. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  F.  Hellecers, 

Staff  Attorney. 

Exhibit  B 
Environmental  Defense  Fund, 
East  Setauket,  N.Y.,  Dec.  22,  1971. 
Secretary  John  A.  Volpe, 
Department  of  TranspoTtation. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Volpe:  As  you  will  recall,  I  wrote 
to  you  on  November  24,  1971,  pointing  out 
that  Section  105(b)(2)  of  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1970  requires  you  to  report 
to  Congress  by  the  first  of  the  year  on  your — 
"recommendation  for  the  apportionment  of 
funds  and  matching  requirements  for  work 
on  Federal-aid  highways  in  States  which 
have  completed,  or  are  nearlng  completion, 
of  construction  on  Interstate  System  mileage 
located  In  their  State,  and  for  all  States  after 
completion  of  the  Interstate  System." 

I  noted  that  this  Is  essentially  a  "recom- 
mendation .  .  .  for  legislation"  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act,  so  that  by 
the  plain  requirement  of  that  Act,  It  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  "detailed  statement" 
with  respect  to  the  environmental  Impact  of 
what  you  recommend;  adverse  environmental 
effects  that  cannot  be  avoided  If  your  rec- 
ommendation Is  Implemented;  alternatives 
to  the  proposed  action;  the  relationship  be- 
tween local  short  term  uses  of  man's  en- 
vironment and  the  maintenance  and  en- 
hancement of  long  term  productivity;  and 
any  Irreversible  and  Irretrievable  commit- 
ments of  resources  which  would  be  Involved 
In  the  proposed  action  should  It  be  Imple- 
mented. 

The  balance  of  my  letter  was  devoted  to 
setting  forth  a  few  of  the  considerations  that 
ought  to  be  discussed  In  the  required  en- 
vironmental impact  statement.  Some  of  these 
considerations  were  concisely  summarized  In 
your  own  speech  of  February  4,  1971,  before 
the  Transportation  Association  of  America  In 
Chicago  where  you  observed  that: 

"Our  obsession  with  the  private  car  Is  de- 
stroying the  quality  of  life  In  our  urban 
areas.  .  .  .  Finally  It  Involves  all  of  us  In  a 
brutally  vicious  cycle:  more  people,  with 
fewer  alternatives  [of  ways  to  travel]  means 
more  cars — which  require  more  roads — 
which  take  more  urban  and  suburban  land 
off  the  tax  rolls  and  away  from  bousing, 
business,  and  recreation  while  bringing  In- 
creased pollution  and  congestion.  This,  very 
simply.  Is  a  self-perpetuating  disaster." 

The  purpose  of  my  present  letter  Is  to  point 
out  that  In  addition  to  the  legislative  pro- 
posal on  the  future  of  this  "disaster"  which 
you  are  required  to  make  under  Section  105 
(b)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1970,  above: 

Section  121(b)  of  the  same  Act  requires 
that  "In  January  1972"  you  "shall  also  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  for  a  con- 
tinuing Federal -aid  highway  program  for  the 
period  1976  to  1990;"  and 

Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  28,  1966,  79 
Stat.  578;  Public  Law  89-139,  provides  that 
"It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secre- 
tary .  .  .  shall  report  to  Congress  in  January, 
1968.  and  In  January  of  every  second  year 
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thereafter,  his  estimates  of  the  future  high- 
way needs  of  the  Nation." 

Needless  to  say,  the  legislative  recom- 
mendations required  by  these  Sections  must 
also  be  accompanied  by  an  environmental 
Impact  statement  pursuant  to  Section  102 
(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act. 

We  trust  that  each  of  these  legislative  rec- 
ommendations— the  one  required  by  the 
first  of  the  year  under  Section  105(b)(2), 
and  the  ones  required  during  January  under 
the  latter  two  provisions — will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  full  discussion  of  the  Issues  listed 
in  my  previous  letter.  Including  land  use 
consequences  of  further  highway  construc- 
tion; the  drain  on  our  fuel  supplies  to  be 
expected  from  further  massive  reliance  on 
highways  and  on  the  private  automobile;  the 
air  pollution  that  can  be  expected  from 
more  highways  and  more  cars;  and  the  toll 
that  these  highways  and  cars  can  be  ex- 
pected to  take  In  human  life  and  limb. 

This  list,  of  course.  Is  not  an  exhaustive 
one,  but  we  believe  that  It  sets  forth  a  few 
of  the  more  Important  Issues  that  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  requires  you 
to  analyze. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  F.  Hellkgkbs, 

Staff  Attorney. 


HENRY  KISSINGER:  THE  MAN  WHO 
CONTROLS  THE  DESTINY  OF 
AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


op    LOUISIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  events  of 
the  past  day  indicate  even  more  clearly 
than  before  that  Henry  Kissinger  is  privy 
to  state  secrets  denied  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people.  It 
seems  as  if  the  President  believes  that 
he  and  Dr.  Kissinger  can,  acting  in  se- 
cret, determine  the  future  course  of 
America. 

I,  for  one,  am  convinced  that  this 
country  is  too  great  and  its  liberties  too 
precious  to  be  entrusted  to  the  minds  of 
two  men— President  Nixon  and  his  alter 
ego,  Henry  Kissinger.  This  Congress  and 
the  American  people  have  the  right  to 
know. 

Had  President  Nixon  told  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  truth  some  30  months  ago, 
this  coimtry  would  not  be  so  polarized, 
so  divided.  The  truth  is  that  much  of  the 
confusion  in  America  results  from  de- 
liberate, political  maneuvering  on  the 
part  of  the  President. 

The  American  people  have  the  right  to 
know  the  truth  about  Henry  Kissinger, 
this  man  who  is  above  congressional  in- 
vestigation, who  is  not  answerable  to  the 
people  or  to  their  elected  representa- 
tives. 

The  American  people  have  the  right  to 
know  who  this  Henry  Kissinger  is  and 
what  entitles  him  to  be  set  above  other 
men.  I  include  two  Interesting  articles 
delineating  the  true  nature  of  this  man 
and  his  relationship  to  the  President  In 
the  Record  at  this  point : 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  11,  1971] 

Henry  Kissinger:  Nixon's  Metternich 

(By  David  Landau) 
(The  writer  Is  managing  editor  of  the  Har- 
vard Crimson,  In  which  the  following  ap- 
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peared  as  part  of  a  series  of  three  articles 
on  the  career  of  Henry  A.  Kissinger.) 

"He  was  a  rococo  figure,  complete  finely 
carved,  all  surface,  like  an  Intricately  cut 
prism.  His  face  was  delicate  but  without 
depth,  his  conversation  brilliant  but  with- 
out ultimate  seriousness.  Equally  at  home 
in  the  salon  and  In  the  Cabinet,  he  was  the 
beou-tdcai!  of  [an]  aristocracy  which  Justifies 
Itself  not  by  its  truth  but  by  Its  existence. 
And  If  he  never  came  to  terms  with  the  new 
age  it  was  not  because  he  failed  to  under- 
stand its  seriousness  but  because  he  dis- 
dained It." 

With  these  words,  a  Harvard  thesis-writer 
named  Henry  Kissinger  Introduced  Clemens 
Metternich,  Austria's  greatest  foreign  min- 
ister. Metternich  was  a  man  whom  Kissinger 
emulated,  whose  diplomatic  life  he  has 
sought  to  relieve.  And  the  comparison  of  the 
two  is  far  from  Inapt. 

As  Richard  Nixon's  most  infiuential  ad- 
viser on  foreign  policy,  Kissinger  has  em- 
bodied the  role  of  the  19th-century  balance- 
of-power  diplomat.  He  is  cunning,  elusive 
and  all-powerful  In  the  sprawling  sector  of 
government  which  seeks  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent on  national  security  matters.  As  Mr. 
Nixon's  personal  emissary  to  foreign  digni- 
taries, to  academla  and — as  "a  high  White 
House  official" — to  the  press,  he  Is  vague  and 
unpredictable.  Yet  he  Is  the  single  authori- 
tative carrier  of  national  policy  besides  the 
President  himself. 

Like  the  Austrian  minister  who  became 
his  greatest  political  hero.  Kissinger  has  used 
his  position  In  government  as  a  protective 
cloak  to  conceal  his  larger  ambitions  and 
purposes.  Far  from  being  the  detached,  ob- 
jective arbiter  of  presidential  decision-mak- 
ing,  he   has   become    a    crucial   molder   and 
supporter  of  Mr.  Nixon's  foreign  policy.  In- 
stead of  merely  holding  the  bureaucracy  at 
comfortable  arms  length,  he  haa  entangled 
it  in  a  web  of  useless  projects  and  studies, 
cleverly  shifting  an  Important  locus  of  ad- 
visory power  from  the  Cabinet  departments 
to  his  own  ofBce.  And  as  confidential  adviser 
to  the  President,   he   never  speaks   for   the 
record,   cannot   be   made   to   testify   before 
Congress,  and  Is  Identified  with  presidential 
policy  only  on  a  seml-publlc  level. 
A  constitttency  of  one 
Like  the  ministers  who  ruled  post-Napo- 
leonic Europe  from  the  conference  table  at 
Vienna — and  the  Eastern  Establishment  fig- 
ures who  preceded  him  as  policy-maker  of  a 
later  age — Kissinger  believes  that  legislative 
bodies,    bureaucracies    and    run-of-the-mill 
citizenries   all   lack  the  training  and   tem- 
perament that  are  needed  in  the  diplomatic 
field.  He  Is  only  slightly  less  moved  by  the 
academics  who  parade  down  to  Washington 
to  peddle  their  Ideas.  And,  when  one  sets 
aside  popular  opinion.  Congress,  the  bureauc- 
racy and  the  academic  community,  there  re- 
mains the  resident   alone.   The  Inescapable 
conclusion   is   that   Henry   Kissinger's   only 
meaningful   constituency   Is  a  constituency 
of  one. 

It  might  have  seemed  surprising  that,  only 
a  month  after  his  election,  Mr.  Nixon  would 
have  chosen  one  of  his  most  vocal  antag- 
onists—the foreign  policy  adviser  of  his  chief 
rival.  Nelson  Rockefeller — as  a  leading  policy 
aide.  But  the  two  men  had  much  more  In 
common  than  anyone  would  have  supposed. 

To  begin  with,  Mr.  Nixon  turned  out  not 
to  be  the  partisan,  suspect  observer  of  the 
International  scene  whom  Kissinger  had  so 
feared.  Quite  the  contrary — Mr.  Nixon  was 
determined  to  take  hold  of  the  foreign  jwllcy 
machine  and  fashion  his  own  commitment  to 
world  order,  regardless  of  public  and  con- 
gressional opimon.  In  the  past,  decisions  had 
been  made  In  a  chaotic,  ad  hoc  atmosphere 
which  lacked  consistency  and  framework;  the 
new  President  decided  that  such  practice 
should  cease. 

For  somewhat  different  reasons,  Kissinger 
agreed  that  policy  planning  should  be  cen- 
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tered  In  the  White  House.  For  Kissinger,  the 
balance-of-power  diplomat,  had  long  be- 
lieved that  world  equilibrium  was  based  on 
the  constant  threat  of  force,  and  that  respect 
for  the  United  States  rested  on  the  fear  of 
its  enormous  military  machine.  At  times, 
secret  talks  and  well-placed  overtures  could 
avert  military  engagements  that  were  not  In 
the  interest  of  the  United  States;  at  others, 
where  an  escalation  to  armed  conflict  seemed 
necessary,  the  decisions  must  be  made  and 
the  orders  carried  out  by  a  few  top  men  who 
acted  with  the  greatest  of  speed. 

Such  a  policy  of  threat  demanded  a  high 
degree  of  centralization — and  the  resulting 
Nlxon-Klsslnger  policy  structure  was  de- 
signed to  circumvent  those  forces  In  govern- 
ment, such  as  Congress  and  the  Cabinet 
bureaucrats,  which  were  considered  extra- 
neous to  that  approach. 

GI7ARDING    CREDIBILITY 

In  addition,  Kissinger  realized  that  the 
policy  of  threat  would  be  a  failure  If  Mr. 
Nixon  could  not  appear  unfettered  by 
others — inside  Washington  and  out — who 
had  claims  on  the  President's  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs.  In  as  early  a  tract  as  "A  World 
Restored,"  his  1954  Ph.D.  thesis  on  Metter- 
nich and  the  restructuring  of  post- 
Napoleonic  Europe,  Kissinger  had  written 
that  "the  Impetus  of  domestic  policy  Is  a 
direct  social  experience;  but  that  of  foreign 
policy  Is  not  actual,  but  potential  experi- 
ence— the  threat  of  war — which  statesman- 
ship attempts  to  avoid  being  meide  explicit." 
In  other  words,  popular  opinion  was  little 
more  than  an  encumbrance  on  those  few  who 
were  capable  of  making  decisions.  For  If  the 
foreign  diplomat  were  allowed  to  feel  that 
the  President's  policy  could  be  swayed  by 
domestic  upheavals,  then  the  credibility  of 
threat — the  linchpin  of  the  policy — would 
ultimately  collapse. 

Corollary  to  the  policy  of  threat  was  the 
notion  that  the  United  States  would  keep 
Its  promises  and  fulfill  Its  commitments  no 
matter  what  the  price.  For  the  ultimate  fail- 
ure of  diplomacy  was  to  lose  credibility,  and 
there  was  a  feeling  for  the  honor  of  a  great 
power  that  went  very  deep  in  Kissinger. 
There  was  the  idea  that  a  faulted  credibility 
In  one  area  of  the  world  would  surely  lead 
to  disaster  In  another,  because  for  Kissinger 
all  the  great  troublespots  of  the  world  were 
lined  up  on  a  single  continuum  that  con- 
nected the  two  superpowers:  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States.  Should  the 
Russians  violate  the  ceasefire  lines  In  the 
Mideast,  then  the  President  must  be  free  to 
respond  In  Cambodia.  And  If  the  policy  made 
no  sense  In  cost-benefit  analysis,  at  least  It 
would  proceed  from  strategic  thinking  which 
transcended  the  day-to-day  pressures  of  po- 
litical life. 

white    house    PREDOMINANCE 

Kissinger  felt  that  the  presidency  was  th* 
only  office  of  government  which  could  deter- 
mine and  executive  foreign  policy  In  the  way 
It  should  properly  be  conducted.  Congress 
was  an  Impediment;  Its  members,  by  and 
large,  were  not  properly  schooled  In  the  hard- 
fought.  Intricate  practice  of  diplomatic  af- 
fairs and  were  more  likely  to  respond  to  the 
uninformed  concerns  of  their  voters,  to  the 
shoddy  tug-and-puU  of  the  popular  political 
process,  than  to  the  arduous  twists  and  turns 
of  great-power  relationships.  The  bureauc- 
racy, too,  was  an  enemy;  no  imagination,  no 
flair,  no  speed  or  adaptability,  little  grasp 
of  the  sacrifices  and  risks  one  must  Incur  If 
the  one  were  to  maintain  a  flexible  policy. 

Kissinger,  the  balance-of-power  diplomat, 
had  long  believed  that  world  equilibrium  was 
based  on  the  constant  threat  of  force,  and 
that  respect  for  the  United  States  rested  on 
the  fear  of  Its  enormous  military  machine. 

And  as  for  popular  opinion,  Kissinger's  In- 
terest lay  not  In  how  the  votes  would  be  cast 
today,  but  In  how  the  executive  structure 
would  be  affected  by  domestic  reactions  to 
the  policy  when  that  policy  had  finally  run 
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its  course  five  or  ten  years  later.  His  over- 
whelming concern  was  how  well  the  White 
House  could  continue  to  function  as  the  ma- 
jor force  In  foreign  policy,  whether  popular 
opinion  would  one  day  rise  up  and  destroy 
the  presidency  as  an  Instrument  of  diplo- 
matic relations.  And  when  Kissinger  finally 
agreed  to  go  to  work  for  the  man  he  had 
scorned  as  a  presidential  candidate,  it  was 
only  on  the  condition  that  the  policymaking 
structure  be  geared  to  White  House  predomi- 
nance. 

In  a  series  of  meetings  at  the  end  of  No- 
vember, 1968,  Mr.  Nixon  invited  Kissinger 
to  accept  the  post  of  foreign  policy  assistant 
and  proposed  a  revival  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council.  Set  up  under  Truman  after 
World  War  II  to  coordinate  policy  planning, 
the  NSC  system  bad  long  since  fallen  into 
obscurity,  but  Mr.  Nixon  viewed  It  as  an  In- 
strument of  restoring  to  the  White  House  a 
critical  measure  of  flexibility  and  control  over 
policy  decisions.  More  than  anything  else,  he 
dreaded  being  handed  a  single  policy  recom- 
mendation which,  more  often  than  not, 
might  be  a  compromise  policy,  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  several  differing  agencies  which 
had  subdued  their  disagreements  and  pre- 
sented the  White  House  with  a  position  it 
could  then  only  accept  or  reject. 

Underlying  the  revived  NSC  structure  was 
the  so-called  "options"  system;  the  recom- 
mendations of  each  agency  would  be  solicited 
by  the  White  House  and  then  screened  for 
the  NSC  and  the  President  by  Kissinger  and 
bis  staff. 

As  the  "options"  man,  Kissinger  would  be 
expected  to  give  a  fair,  objective  account  of 
each  alternative;  as  confidential  adviser  to 
the  President,  his  strength  would  rest  more 
on  his  personal  relationship  with  Mr.  Nixon 
than  on  his  policymaking  abilities — a  rela- 
tionship that  would  have  been  very  difficult 
to  predict.  "I  suppose  what  really  was  clear 
was  that  Henry  Kissinger  did  not  intend  to 
become  a  man  of  particular  influence," 
Thomas  Schelling.  Kissinger's  closest  col- 
league on  the  Harvard  faculty,  said  recently, 
"I  think  he  honestly  thought  that  there  was 
a  more  detached  role  for  himself."  So  Kis- 
singer had  gone  to  Washington  to  whittle 
down  the  options  and  strengthen  Mr.  Nixon's 
hand;  his  own  Influence  could  be  determined 
only  by  the  chemistry  of  his  relationship 
with  the  President. 

A   towering    FIGURE 

But  for  astute  observers,  the  news  of 
Kissinger's  supremacy  In  foreign  policy  was 
not  long  In  coming.  In  December,  1968,  he 
flew  to  Key  Biscayne  to  present  Mr.  Nixon 
with  a  set  of  blueprints  lor  the  revived  NSC 
system — and  William  P.  Rogers,  the  new 
Secretary  of  State,  was  already  out  in  the 
cold.  No  longer  would  It  be  as  necessary  for 
the  Secretary  to  meet  with  the  President  on 
an  Informal  basis,  as  Acheson  and  Dulles 
and  Rusk  before  him  had  done;  like  all  other 
Cabinet  members  who  dealt  In  foreign  policy, 
his  Ideas  would  no  longer  be  brought  directly 
to  Mr.  Nixon,  but  would  have  to  pass  first 
through  a  system  which  Kissinger  admin- 
istered. And  when  Rogers  met  with  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  national  security  adviser,  he 
was  completely  overshadowed,  so  outclassed 
by  Kissinger  that  he  would  rarely  see  Mr. 
Nixon  In  Kissinger's  presence  any  more.  "He 
avoids  his  confrontations  with  Henry  because 
he  knows  hell  make  a  fool  out  of  him,"  one 
State  Department  official  said  recently. 

Kissinger  was  a  towering  figure  amid  the 
rest  of  the  Nixon  appointees.  None  could 
compare  to  him  In  terms  of  sheer  mental 
preparation  for  the  Job.  And  It  is  probable 
that  Kissinger  came  Into  his  Job  better  pre- 
pared than  either  of  his  predecessors  under 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  not  to  mention  those 
whom  Mr.  Nixon  had  Just  appointed  to  other, 
less  rigorous  posts,  the  men  who  had  won 
their  Jobs  as  political  favors,  not  by  sheer 
Intellectual  breadth. 
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Most  of  the  others  In  Mr.  Nixon's  retinue 
were  men  of  politics,  men  who  could  be 
restrained  by  adverse  domestic  feeling  or  be 
deterred  from  a  policy  that  seemed  to  make 
no  material  sense.  But  Mr.  Nixon — a  Presi- 
dent determined  to  behave  in  a  presidential 
way — and  Kissinger,  the  great-power  diplo- 
mat, would  brook  no  compromise.  And  Mr. 
Nixon's  personal  relationship  with  Kissinger, 
unfettered  as  it  was  by  ulterior  political 
motives,  became  deep  and  profound.  Kis- 
singer Is  the  President's  only  post-1960 
acquaintance  to  have  become  a  member  of 
his  personal  inner  circle.  He  sees  Mr.  Nixon 
more  frequently  than  do  any  of  his  other 
appointees.  And  as  Mr.  Nixon's  confidante, 
Kissinger  passes  the  crucial  Judgments  on 
the  very  options  that  he  and  his  staff  have 
laid  out. 

buf.vaucp.atic  COt'P 

But  Kissinger's  coup  of  the  Cabinet  depart- 
ments was  not  as  simple  as  that.  It  involved 
a  devious  circumvention  of  the  bureaucracy 
through  the  skillful  use  of  study  memoranda 
and  detailed,  lengthy  questionnaires.  Accord- 
ing to  several  men  who  were  close  associates 
of  Kissinger  at  the  time,  Kissinger  came  to 
power  determined  not  to  rely  on  normal 
channels  for  information  concerning  each 
of  the  policy  undertakings.  And  so  he  pro- 
ceded  to  ensnare  policy  studies  which  left 
them  very  much  on  the  short  end  of  decision- 
making. 

Kissinger's  first  act  as  Mr.  Nixon's  adviser 
was  to  commission  an  options  memorandum 
on  the  progress  of  the  war  in  Vietnam;  he  be- 
gan work  on  the  study  as  early  as  December, 
1968.  In  the  months  preceding" the  study,  tl-.e 
military  sta,te  of  affairs  In  Indochtoa  had 
been  the  subject  of  a  raging  controversy  In- 
side the  various  departments.  The  outgoing 
presidential  advisers  and  the  upper  crust  of 
Washington's  foreign  service  were  claiming 
that  the  National  Liberation  Front  had 
grown  significantly  weaker  since  the  Tet  of- 
fensive the  previous  February,  that  the  Com- 
munist military  campaign  would  fold  In  a 
matter  of  months.  But  the  lower  echelon — 
often  closer  to  the  truth  than  were  their  su- 
periors— said  that  the  guerrillas  were  merely 
regrouping  forces  and  growing  stronger  all 
the  time — that  in  effect,  the  entire  American 
military  effort  had  been  a  failure. 

Since  the  higher-ranking  officials  had 
regularly  suppressed  the  opposing  view  in 
their  conversations  with  the  White  House, 
the  consultants  whom  Kissinger  had  com- 
missioned to  write  the  study  now  felt  It 
especially  necessary  to  get  word  to  Nixon  of 
what  the  second  group  was  saying — which 
was  now  possible  for  the  first  time,  becatise 
Kissinger  and  the  NSC  were  already  com- 
mitted to  forego  the  compromise  policy  for- 
mula and  unfold  the  disagreements  for  the 
President. 

Kissinger's  solution  was  to  split  the  Viet- 
nam memorandum  In  two;  the  first  part 
would  contain  a  list  of  options  on  what  to 
do  about  Vietnam,  and  the  second  would  be 
a  list  of  specific  questions  on  the  progress  of 
the  war.  It  was  the  questions  part  of  the 
study — the  first.  In  what  became  known  as 
National  Security  Studv  Memoranda 
(NSSM)— which  Kissinger  said  had  been  de- 
signed to  reveal  the  differing  points  of  view. 
This  he  proposed  to  accomplish  In  an  un- 
precedented way — by  putting  Identical  sets 
of  questions  to  different  departments,  ques- 
tions which.  In  the  cases  of  most  agencies, 
fell  clearly  outside  their  range  of  primary  re- 
sponsibility. The  CIA,  for  example,  was 
asked  to  file  a  report  on  the  proficiency  of 
Saigon's  army — a  task  which  had  always  be- 
longed to  the  military  command  In  Vietnam. 

As  for  popular  opinion,  Kissinger's  Interest 
lay  not  In  how  the  votes  would  be  cast  today, 
but  In  how  the  executive  structure  would  be 
affected  by  domestic  reactions  to  the  policy 
when  that  policy  had  finally  run  Its  cotirse 
five  or  ten  years  later. 

One  result  of  the  questionnaire,  undoubt- 
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edly,  was  that  many  estimates  suddenly  be- 
came more  honest;  for  example,  the  mili- 
tary command  decided  for  the  first  time  to 
abandon  the  "attrition"  rationale  for  stia- 
talned  U.S.  ground  action  in  Vietnam.  In 
similar  manner,  the  State  and  Defense  De- 
partments showed  up  each  other's  positions 
on  the  war. 

TIED  UP  FOR   MONTHS 

But  the  major  result  of  the  questionnaire 
seems  to  have  been  that  It  tied  up  and  dis- 
credited the  bureaucracy  as  a  whole.  The 
higher-level  officials  were  now  as  ashamed  as 
their  underlings,  and  entire  agencies  were 
seen  In  outright  conflict.  Furthermore,  the 
questions  themselves  were  long  and  bulky — 
merely  sorting  out  the  answers  required  a 
major  effort  on  the  part  of  Kissinger's  own 
staff.  And  by  the  time  the  series  of  National 
Security  Study  Memoranda — on  Vietnam  and 
on  each  of  the  remaining  issues  of  foreign 
policy — had  been  completed,  Mr.  Nixon  and 
Kissinger  had  already  taken  the  crucial  steps 
in  shaping  the  new  administration's  ap- 
proach to  policy. 

"They  had  us  tied  up  here  for  montha 
and  months,"  one  State  Department  official 
ruminated  recently  on  the  NSSM  series.  "One 
wonders  whether  they've  been  used  In  the 
formulation  of  foreign  policy." 

In  fact,  Kissinger's  use  of  the  NSSM  series 
to  tie  up  Washington's  civil  service  was  a 
blunt,  cynical  attemot  to  alter  the  effective- 
ness of  the  NSC  setup.  The  options  system 
had  been  designed  to  curtail  the  Influence 
of  the  bureaucracy,  not  to  remove  It;  but 
when  the  dust  had  cleared,  the  Cabinet  de- 
partments had  been  rendered  virtually  In- 
effective in  the  choosing  of  policy.  By  fore- 
closing one  source  of  ideas,  Kissinger  had 
eliminated  the  options  that  would  derive 
from  it.  The  result  was  that  his  own  office 
had  been  measurably  strengthened. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  Kissinger  also 
proceeded  to  strike  the  "Immediate  with- 
drawal" alternative  from  the  options  half  of 
the  Vietnam  memorandum,  leaving  his  cur- 
rent Vletnamlzatlon  plan  as  the  most  mod- 
erate of  all  the  options  listed.  Thus,  even 
before  the  paper  had  gone  to  the  NSC,  Kis- 
singer had  made  the  crux  of  the  admlnlstra- 
tlons  final  choice  inevitable:  the  United 
States  was  not  going  to  leave  Vietnam  with- 
out exacting  a  price  from  the  NLF  and  Hanoi. 
By  thus  manipulating  the  options  system, 
Kissinger  had  unilaterally  made  a  crucial 
policy  choice. 

Kissinger's  ascendance  took  an  additional 
toll  on  the  functioning  of  the  Cabinet  de- 
partments and  stifled  any  useful  ideas  which 
might  otherwise  have  originated  In  them. 
Neither  Rogers  nor  Defense  Secretary  Melvln 
Laird  has  been  as  forceful  and  persuasive  an 
advocate  as  Kissinger,  and,  as  a  result,  their 
Immediate  assistants — the  men  who  feed  po- 
sition papers  to  Kissinger  and  his  staff — have 
been  less  likely  to  take  risks  and  back  up 
their  department  heads.  The  result  has  been 
a  near  monotony  of  viewpoint;  the  crucial 
policy  recommendations  have  come  almost 
uniformly  from  Kissinger's  office. 

More  important,  however.  Is  the  fact  that, 
with  the  concentration  of  power  in  Klssln- 
gers  office,  congressional  Investigation  of 
policymaking — which  w^as  never  very  com- 
prehensive— has  reached  a  new  low  in  effec- 
tiveness. As  confidential  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Kissinger  has  successfully  claimed  "ex- 
ecutive privilege"  when  asked  to  testify  on 
the  record  In  congressional  hearings.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  only  contact  that  Kissinger  has  with 
Congress  Is  through  Informal,  Intermittent 
briefing  sessions  with  House  and  Senate  lead- 
ers. And  even  those  briefings  appear  to  be 
empty  exercises,  for  Kissinger  is  subjected  to 
them  only  when  the  President  decides  they 
are  necessary. 

Congressional  resentment  on  this  p>oint 
reached  a  high  pitch  last  March,  when  Stuart 
Symington,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  charged  on  the  Senate 
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floor  that  Kissinger  was  "Secretary  of  State 
In  everything  but  title."  and  that  Rogers'  ap- 
pearances before  congressional  committees 
has  become  "a  rather  empty  exercise." 

A  CONFIDENTIAL   RELATIONSHIP 

Congress  Is  not  the  only  group  of  men 
with  whom  Kissinger  has  been  secretive.  In 
his  splraUng  staff  of  more  than  100  people, 
there  Is  no  one  with  whom  Kissinger  dis- 
cusses his  conservations  with  the  President. 
Besides  his  deputy.  Gen.  Alexander  Halg, 
there  is  not  one  Kissinger  staff  member  who 
has  had  any  direct  access  to  Mr.  Nixon — a 
sharp  departiu-e  from  ptist  practice,  when 
numerous  White  House  consultants.  Includ- 
ing Kissinger  himself,  were  able  to  meet  with 
the  President.  And  unui  recently,  Kissinger 
was  the  only  administration  official  besides 
Mr.  Nixon  to  convey  presidential  policy  to 
the  media. 

There  is  not  a  single  Important  Interna- 
tional issue  on  which  he  does  not  have  a 
major  say;  even  on  the  subject  of  the  Middle 
East — which  Kissinger  generally  leaves  to  the 
State  Department,  partly  because  of  his  Jew- 
ish background — he  has  emerged  at  crucial 
points  to  warn  against  a  growing  Soviet  pres- 
ence. One  of  Kissinger's  former  staff  assist- 
ants recently  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
the  Middle  East  had  been  tossed  to  Rogers 
as  a  political  bone  because  It  was  not  a  major 
Issue. 

But  if  Henry  Kissinger's  experience  as 
White  House  administrator  has  demonstrated 
anything,  it  Is  that  obedience  to  the  orderly 
process  of  government  Is  basically  incompati- 
ble with  the  role  of  the  cunning  diplomat. 
For  If  he  were  obligated  to  predicate  his  ac- 
tions upon  such  obstacles  as  popular  will  and 
honest  Information,  then  his  actions  could 
be  predicted  and  the  diplomat's  fiexlblllty — 
his  capacity  to  pursue  a  policy  of  threat — 
would  rapidly  diminish.  If  the  bureaucracy 
could  be  curbed,  and  Congress  circumvented, 
then  the  policy  of  threat  would  become  a 
reality.  And  that  is  precisely  what  Kissinger 
engineered. 
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[From  the  Herald  of  Freedom,  Jan.  24,  1969] 
Henry  R,  Kissinger 
It  is  becoming  distressingly  apparent  to 
even  his  staunch  supporters  that  President 
Richard  Nixon  has  made  some  strange  ap- 
pointments to  key  positions.  Even  before  he 
officially  took  office,  Henry  Kissinger,  who  will 
be  Mr.  Nixon's  most  important  adviser  on 
foreign  policy,  caused  the  pro-Nixon  Man- 
chester Union  Leader  to  editorially  demand 
that  Mr.  Nixon  "Fire  Kissinger!"  Kissinger  is 
the  personification  of  all  that  American  con- 
servatives distrust  and  fear  In  a  political 
leader.  He  has  been  associated  with  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Bilderber- 
gers  and  the  Pugwash  Conferences.  All  three 
are  highly  suspect  organizations  whose  ac- 
tivities are  carried  on  in  varj'ing  degrees  of 
secrecy.  Dr.  Kissinger  continues  the  Mc- 
George  Bundy,  Walt  W.  Rostow  pattern  of 
Individuals  with  CIA  connections  occupying 
the  top  National  Security  spot.  There  Is  no 
reason  to  believe  the  United  States  will  be 
any  better  off  with  Kissinger  doing  the  plan- 
ning than  it  was  with  Rostow  with  whom 
most  knowledgeable  Americans  were  most 
unhappy. 

McGeorge  Bimdy,  Kennedy's  Special  Assist- 
ant for  National  Security  Affairs,  was  a  for- 
mer CIA  man  and  an  associate  of  Kissinger 
at  Harvard.  Walt  W.  Rostow,  who  took  Bun- 
dy's  place  under  Johnson,  came  from  the 
CIA-flnanced  M.I.T.  Center  for  Int«rna- 
tional  Studies.  Henry  Kissinger  has  been 
associated  with  the  International  Seminar 
and  the  Center  for  International  Affairs  at 
Harvard,  also  CIA-flnanced. 

Henry  Alfred  Kissinger  was  bom  In  Fuerth, 
Germany,  May  27,  1923.  the  son  of  Louis 
Kissinger  and  the  former  Paula  Stern.  He 
and  his  brother,  Walter  Bernhardt  Kissinger. 
were  brought   to  the  United  States  In   1938 


by  their  parents  who  were  refugees  from  the 
Hitler  regime.  Louis  Kissinger,  Henry's  father, 
was  reportedly  a  prominent  rabbi  and  Zion- 
ist In  Berlin. 

Henry  Kissinger  graduated  from  George 
Washington  High  School  (N.Y.C.)  In  I94i 
and  served  In  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  from 
1943  to  1946,  being  discharged  with  the  rank 
of  staff  sergeant.  He  served  with  the  970th 
Counter-intelligence  Corps  and  remained  In 
the  Military  Intelligence  Reserve.  While  In 
service,  he  was  reportedly  Investigated  by 
G-2  which  opened  a  case  because  of  Kis- 
singer's reported  attempts  to  reach  Germany 
and  contact  important  personages  there. 
Upon  leaving  military  service,  he  entered 
Harvard  where  he  majored  in  government 
and  received  four  scholarships,  among  them 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  Fellowship  for 
Political  Theory.  Kissinger  graduated  from 
Harvard  In  1950  and  received  his  M.A.  degree 
In  1952  and  Ph.D.  in  1954  in  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Kis- 
singer was  married  on  Feb.  6,  1949  to  Miss 
Ann  Fleischer  and  they  were  divorced  In 
1964.  The  couple  has  two  children. 

In  1951  Kissinger  had  become  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Foreign  Student  Project  which 
had  been  started  that  year  by  Harvard  Sum- 
mer School.  In  1952  its  title  was  changed  to 
International  Seminar  and  It  began  publish- 
ing a  quarterly  Journal  entitled,  "Confluence. 
An  International  Forum,"  of  which  Kissinger 
was  the  editor  from  Its  inception.  In  1953, 
when  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
launched  a  project  allegedly  to  "seek  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  the  threat  of  Soviet 
action  against  Insufficient  American  initia- 
tives," three  subcommittees  were  appointed 
and  Kissinger  was  named  study  director.  Out 
of  this  emerged  Kissinger's  book,  "Nuclear 
Weapons  and  Foreign  Policy,"  published  In 
1957  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  The  book  cre- 
ated quite  a  furore  and  impressed  the  then 
Vice  President  Nixon.  According  to  the  N.Y 
TIMES,  the  book  "brought  Mr.  Kissinger  to 
the  attention  of  scores  of  politicians,  diplo- 
mats and  military  men  and  became  a  source 
book  for  American  policymakers." 

Kissinger  began  his  association  with  the 
Rockefellers  In  1956  when  he  worked  for  the 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  Inc.  as  director  of 
the  over-all  Special  Studies  Project  (1956-7) 
"to  develop  concepts  that  might  be  helpful 
in  meeting  the  challenges  America  faces  to- 
day." From  1958  to  1959  he  was  Research 
Secretary  of  a  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
discussion  group. 

Under  the  Kennedy  Administration  Kis- 
singer was  special  consultant  to  President 
Kennedy  on  the  Berlin  Crisis.  He  has  also 
been  consultant  to  the  Operations  Research 
Office;  Operations  Coordinating  Board, 
Weapons  Systems  Evaluation  Oroup.  Psycho- 
logical Strategy  Board,  National  Security 
Council;  and  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  In  1962  he  became  a  full  Professor 
at  Harvard,  on  the  faculty  of  the  Center  for 
International  Affairs  which  is  CIA-flnanced. 
For  ten  years  Kissinger  has  been  chief 
foreign  policy  adviser  to  Gov.  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller,  who  reportedly  "recommended 
him  enthusiastically"  to  Mr.  Nixon.  Kissinger 
was  definitely  a  Rockefeller  man,  having  at- 
tended both  the  1964  and  the  1968  Republi- 
can conventions  as  a  Rockefeller  aide,  hoping 
his  man  would  get  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion. He  la  credited  with  having  pushed  the 
Republican  platform  toward  a  more  "dovish"  / 
position  on  Vietnam. 

The  importance  of  the  position  now  held 
by  Dr.  Kissinger  was  described  in  an  article 
In  the  N.Y.  TIMES  of  December  8,  1968: 

"For  reasons  that  are  as  good  and  logical 
as  they  are  unsettling,  the  power  of  war  and 
peace  In  the  United  States  resides  In  the 
person  of  one  man.  Last  month,  the  country 
elected  Richard  M.  Nixon  for  the  Job.  Last 
week,  the  President-elect  chose  the  one  man 
who  day  In  and  day  out  will  guide  and  guard 
him  In   that  task:   Henry  Alfred  Kissinger. 
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"Dr.  Kissinger  is  to  be  that  someone,  as 
McQeorge  Bundy  was  for  President  Kermedy 
and  Walt  W.  Rostow  has  been  for  President 
Johnson. 

"That  all  these  men  should  have  come 
from  Cambridge  Is  not  entirely  coincidental. 
Harvard  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  there  helped  to  propel  such 
policy-oriented  academicians  onto  the  na- 
tional scene  where  the  politicians  came  to 
know  and  need  them. 

Dr.  Kissinger's  access  and  accessibility  to 
the  academic  community  must  have  been  an 
Important  consideration  In  bis  selection,  as 
also  was  his  ten-year  advisory  relationship 
with  Mr.  Nixon's  principal  rival.  Governor 
Rockefeller  of  New  York.  He  helped  to  lead 
scholars  and  thus  government  toward  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  political  and  psychological 
problems  posed  by  nuclear  technology  and 
toward  a  re-examination  of  both  diplomatic 
and  military  assumptions  carried  forward 
from  the  age  of  American  Invulnerability." 

Kissinger  was  a  member  of  a  group  at 
Harvard  which  began  working  fifteen  months 
before  the  presidential  elections  on  a  study 
for  the  benefit  of  the  new  president,  who- 
ever he  might  be.  Kissinger  wrote  the  for- 
eign policy  section  of  the  resulting  recom- 
mendations and  Mr.  Nixon  was  reportedly 
so  impressed  with  It  that  he  Immediately 
asked  Kissinger  to  see  him.  (The  report  will 
not  be  made  public.)  Kissinger  wrote  the 
concluding  essay  In  the  massive  Brookings 
Institution  study.  "Agenda  for  the  Nation." 
The  central  theme  of  the  essay  was  that  the 
incoming  administration  of  the  United  States 
must  deal  with  a  world  which  Is  militarily 
"bi-polarlzed"  but  politically  "multipolar-* 
ized." 

Kissinger  has  written  many  books  and 
articles  and  it  should  be  easy  to  find  out 
where  he  stands  from  them,  but  his  writings 
are  difficult  to  understand,  often  contra- 
dictory. A  remark  attributed  to  him  recently 
might  explain  his  attitude.  A  story  in  News- 
week of  December  30,  1968  concerning  an 
article  on  Vietnam,  written  by  Kissinger  be- 
fore he  was  named  to  be  Assistant  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  by  Mr.  Nixon,  stated: 
"It  was  perhaps  significant  .  .  .  that  after 
his  appointment  as  a  Nixon  adviser,  Kissinger 
tried  first  to  persuade  the  editorial  board  of 
Foreign  Affairs  to  drop  the  article  and  then, 
no  more  successfully,  to  make  some  changes 
in  the  manuscript."  The  article  stated  further 
that  when  a  reporter  congratulated  him  on 
the  "brilliance"  of  the  article,  Kissinger  re- 
plied: "The  last  thing  In  the  world  I  want 
to  be  at  this  point  Is  publicly  brilliant." 

Kissinger's  views  on  ending  the  war  In 
Vietnam  appeared  In  the  January  1969  issue 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  quarterly  publication 
of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report  commented  on  his 
"formula:" 

"The  Kissinger  formula  calls  for  a  series 
of  steps  to  bring  about  a  phased  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  and  North  Vietnamese  troops  from 
South  Vietnam  and  lay  the  groundwork  for 
a  political  settlement  between  the  Saigon 
Government  and  the  Communist-controlled 
National  Liberation  Front.  Dr.  Kissinger  did 
not  rule  out  but  called  'undesirable'  sug- 
gestions that  a  coalition  government  with 
Commimlst  participation  be  set  up  to  govern 
South  Vietnam."  (Emphasis  Added.) 

Newsweek  In  Its  article  on  the  Kissinger 
"formula"  commented : 

"Like  most  scenarios  for  a  negotiated 
settlement,  Kissinger's  article  contained 
some  apparent  inconsistencies.  Although  he 
stressed  that  Saigon  cannot  afford  to  give 
even  implied  recognition  to  the  NLF,  his  pro- 
posal for  direct  talks  between  the  two  adver- 
saries could  only — despite  his  disclaimers — 
give  the  Viet  Cong  added  stature.  .  .  .  And 
in  view  of  his  suggestion  that  Washington 
and  Saigon  maintain  the  closest  possible 
cooperation.  It  seemed  unrealistic  to  urge  the 
exclusion  of  the  South  Vietnamese  from  U.S. 
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talks  with  Hanoi,  Nixon  himself  declared 
through  a  spokesman  .  .  .  that  be  would 
neither  endorse  nor  condemn  Kissinger's 
article  .  .  ." 

Human  Events  gave  the  South  Vietnamese 
reaction  to  the  article: 

".  .  .  the  South  Vietnamese  were  also 
known  to  be  perturbed  by  an  article  In 
Foreign  Affairs  this  month  by  Henry  Kis- 
singer, the  man  who  will  be  Nixon's  chief 
White  House  adviser  on  foreign  policy. 

"While  the  Kissinger  article  Is  complex 
and  warns  against  Imposing  any  coalition 
government  on  Saigon,  many  diplomatic  ob- 
servers believe  his  recommendations  for  end- 
ing the  war  are  extremely  fuzzy  and  could 
be  easily  manipulated  by  Hanoi. 

"Particularly  Irksome  to  some  were  his 
proposals  for  South  Viet  Nam  to  deal  directly 
with  the  National  Liberation  Front — thus 
giving  the  NLF  recognition — and  to  have  a 
coalition  commission  supervise  the  political 
process  In  the  south.  Including  new 
elections." 

It  was  because  of  his  recommendations  on 
Vietnam  that  William  Loeb,  Publisher  of  the 
Manchester  Union  Leader,  stated  in  an  edi- 
torial: "The  first  miserable  decision  by 
Professor  Kissinger  should  bring  about  his 
dismissal  from  a  post  to  which  he  should 
never  have  been  appyointed,"  Mr.  Loeb 
stated : 

"There  Is  one  man  In  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration who  Is  acting  Just  as  this  newspaper 
predicted.  Harvard  Professor  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer, Nixon's  Ill-chosen  White  House  for- 
eign policy  adviser,  wants  to  withdraw  the 
troops.  He  says  It  will  be  a  signal  to  Hanoi 
that  the  U.S.  is  ready  to  begin  general  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  If  there  is  reduced 
fighting. 

"This  Is  typical  of  the  Harvard  professor 
type  of  unrealistic  approach  that  has  done  so 
much  harm  to  this  nation  In  the  last  30 
years.  Kissinger  doesn't  understand  that 
Hanoi,  like  Its  Soviet  masters,  respects  only 
one  thing  and  that  is  superior  force." 

Dr.  Kissinger's  previous  posture  on  Viet- 
nam was  described  in  the  N.Y.  Times: 

"During  the  Vietnam  war  he  began,  at 
least  publicly,  as  a  defender  of  American 
objectives  and  tactics.  But  on  a  series  of 
quiet  but  energetic  government  missions,  he 
reached  the  conclusion  much  sooner  than 
either  Governor  Rockefeller  or  Mr.  Nixon  that 
American  military  prospects  were  dim,  and 
that  Washington's  political  prescriptions 
were  not  working  as  advertised — he  found 
much  fault  also  with  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
positions,  and  especially  the  running  hot- 
and-cold  reactions  to  Moscow  without  the 
planning  and  strategic  purpose  that  Dr.  Kis- 
singer has  consistently  demanded." 

U.S.  News  and  World  Report  quoted  Kis- 
singer as  stating:  "Ending  the  war  (in  Viet 
Nam)  honorably  Is  essential  for  the  peace  of 
the  world.  Any  other  solution  may  unloose 
forces  that  would  complicate  prospects  of 
international  order."  And  this  is  what  Kis- 
singer and  his  Intellectual  colleagues  defi- 
nitely want:  international  order,  which 
would  consist  of  world  government  in  a 
"World  of  Disarmament."  Kissinger  recom- 
mended a  start  toward  this  In  "The  Troubled 
Partnership"  in  1965  in  which  he  found  a 
need  for  improved  consultation  among  the 
allies.  He  advocated  a  "united  Europe  with 
federal,  supernatlonal  institutions  as  the 
precondition  for  an  Atlantic  partnership,"  or 
regional  world  government. 

As  the  N.Y.  Times  stated.  Dr.  Kissinger 
has  access  to  the  academic  community,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  He  participated  In  at 
least  one  Pugwash  Conference,  being  listed 
as  a  participant  in  Part  Two  of  the  two  part 
conference  held  at  Smugglers  Notch,  Stowe, 
Vt.,  Sept.  5  to  8.  and  Sept.  10  to  17.  1961. 
This  was  one  of  a  series  of  meetings  which 
began  In  1957  under  the  auspices  of  the  very 
pro-Soviet  Cyrus  Eaton  and  which  derived 
their  name  from  his  home  In  Nova  Scotia  at 
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which  the  first  meeting  was  held.  The  name 
was  changed  from  "Pugwash,"  however  to 
improve  the  image  of  the  conferences  and 
an  attempt  made  to  disassociate  the  confer- 
ences from  Eaton,  at  least  In  the  eyes  of  the 
public. 

The  Conference  attended  by  Kissinger  was 
the  Seventh  Conference  on  Science  and 
World  Affairs,  part  two  being  on  "Disarma- 
ment and  Arms  Control."  Among  those  par- 
ticipating in  the  conference  were  Linus 
Pauling,  Paul  Doty,  Gerald  Piel,  I.  I.  Rabi, 
Louis  Sohn,  Henry  Kissinger  and  Leo  Szilard. 
At  the  Sixth  Conference,  entitled  the  Con- 
ference of  Int«rnational  Scientists  on  World 
Security  and  Disarmament,  held  In  Moscow, 
Nov.  27  to  Dec.  5,  1960,  Kissinger's  predeces- 
sor in  his  present  Job  was  present.  Walt  W. 
Rostow  gave  the  closing  address.  Also  in  at- 
tendance at  the  Moscow  conference  was  Dr. 
Jerome  Wlesner,  an  Important  adviser  to 
President  Kennedy  as  was  Rostow.  The  think- 
ing of  Rostow,  Wlesner  and  Kissinger  seems 
to  be  that  we  must  trust  the  Soviets  in  order 
to  avoid  annihilation  in  this  thermonuclear 
age. 

The  general  plan  is  for  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  Join  forces  to  police  the  world 
under  a  supranational  authority  such  as  an 
enlarged  and  greatly  strengthened  U.N., 
armed  with  a  nuclear  police  force.  Some  of 
the  papers  presented  at  the  Moscow  Pug- 
wash Conference  In  1960  were  most  frighten- 
ing in  their  content  but  they  were  not  meant 
for  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  masses.  Just  for 
those  who  are  planning  our  future. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  in  January 
1967,  Nelson  Rockefeller  (to  whom  Kissinger 
was  foreign  policy  adviser  for  ten  years)  and 
Cyrus  Eaton,  Jr.,  son  of  the  sponsor  of  the 
Pugwash  conferences.  Joined  forces  to  profit 
by  trading  with  the  Communists.  Interna- 
tional Basic  Economy  Corp.,  controlled  by 
the  Rockefeller  brothers  and  organized  in 
1947  under  the  principal  direction  of  Nel- 
son Rockefeller,  and  Tower  International, 
Inc.,  headed  by  Cyrus  Eaton,  Jr..  announced 
plans,  as  revealed  in  the  N.Y.  Times  of  Jan- 
uary 16,  1967,  to  "spur  trade  with  Reds." 
The  article  stated:  "An  alliance  of  family 
banking  fortunes  Unking  Wall  Street  and  the 
Midwest  Is  going  to  try  to  build  economic 
bridges  between  the  Free  World  and  Com- 
munist Europe.  The  Joint  effort  contemplated 
by  I.B.E.  and  Tower  is  seen  as  combining  the 
investment  skUls  and  resources  of  the  Rock- 
efellers and  the  special  entre  to  Soviet  bloc 
officialdom  that  Tower  enjoys  largely  as  a 
result  of  contacts  cultivated  over  the  last  15 
years  by  Cyrus  S.  Eaton.  Sr.  The  elder  Eaton 
has  been  an  outspoken  advocate  of  closer 
ties  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  has  backed  his  convictions  by  visiting 
Russia  and  entertaining  high  Soviet  leaders 
Including  former  Premier  Khrushchev."  Kis- 
singer's "foreign  policy"  advice  must  have 
made  Rockefeller  feel  that  Investments  in 
Communist  countries  would  not  be  too  risky. 

Men  of  science  are  not  going  to  have  com- 
plete control  of  the  new  "World  of  Disarma- 
ment," as  there  are  other  Important  people 
in  the  world  .  .  .  bankers.  Industrialists,  dip- 
lomats. These  people  meet  and  plan  in  se- 
cret and  are  called  the  Bilderbergers.  Henry 
Kissinger  has  attended  at  least  one  of  their 
meetings.  His  name  was  on  the  list  of  par- 
ticipants at  the  Williamsburg,  Va.  Confer- 
ence, which  took  place  March  20.  21  and  22. 
1964.  The  Idea  of  the  Bllderberg  meetings 
originated  In  the  early  fifties.  The  first  meet- 
ing that  brought  American  and  European 
"leading  citizens"  together  took  place  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Prince  Bernhard  at  the 
Bllderberg  Hotel  In  Oosterbeek,  Holland,  from 
May  29  to  May  31,  1954.  Although  the  Bilder- 
bergers claim  that  they  are  not  a  "policy- 
making body"  and  that  "no  conclusions  are 
reached,"  they  surely  do  not  bring  Important 
people  from  practically  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth  for  nothing. 
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Another  group  of  "unofflcial"  policymak- 
ers Is  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  with 
which  Kissinger  has  long  been  affiliated.  The 
CFR  Is  believed  by  many  to  be  the  secret 
government  of  the  United  States.  After  a 
thorough  Investigation  this  organization  was 
declared  subversive  by  the  American  Legion 
of  California  In  1962. 

Among  the  present  or  past  members  of 
the  CouncU  on  Foreign  Relations  we  find 
the  following: 

Alger  Hiss.  Ralphe  Bunche.  Lauchlln  Cur- 
rle,  Harry  Dexter  White,  Herbert  Matthews. 
Joseph  Barnes.  Cyrus  Eaton.  J.  Robert  Op- 
penhelmer,  John  K.  Fairbanli  a.:d  Arthur 
Goldberg,  all  cf  whom  have  had  a  record 
of  close  affiliation  with  Communists  and 
some  of  whom  were  actually  Identified  as 
Communists. 

During  the  first  week  of  December  1968  the 
International  Association  for  Cultural  Free- 
dom conducted  a  five-day  closed  seminar  at 
Princeton.  N.J.  Ninety  individuals  attended, 
amon?  them  Henry  Kissinger  who  told  those 
assembled  "The  doors  to  the  White  House  will 
always  be  open  to  ycur  ideas."  Present  to 
hear  this  kind  Invitation  were  Charles  Hamil- 
ton, co-author  with  Stokely  Carmichael  of 
the  book.  "Black  Power";  Andreas  Papan- 
dreou,  left-wing  leader  of  the  Panhellenlc 
Liberation  Movement,  exiled  from  Greece  due 
to  his  pro-Communist  activities;  Arthur 
Schlesinger.  Jr.,  McGecrge  Bundy  and  George 
Ball,  among  others.  Some  of  the  participants 
were  from  Communist  countries  at  this  semi- 
nar financed  by  the  Ford  Foundation. 

Henry  Kissinger  has  been  a  friend  and  as- 
sociate of  John  Kenneth  Galbralth  (who 
called  the  appointment  of  his  friend  "a  good 
one").  Adam  Yarmollnsky  (expected  to  step 
Into  Kissinger's  Job  at  Harvard,  who  said  "I 
will  sleep  better  with  Henry  Klnslnger  in 
Washington").  Arthur  Schlesinger.  Jr.  ("I 
thinks  It  Is  an  excellent  appointment.")  and 
Robert  R.  Bowie  with  whom  he  worked  at  the 
Harvard  Center  for  International  Affairs. 

Kissinger  has  been  described  by  a  colleague 
as  "impatiently  arrogant"  and  his  confidence 
in  his  own  ability  is  evident  from  a  comment 
reportedly  made  when  Rockefeller  sent  one  of 
his  "position  papers"  to  other  advisers  for 
comment:  "Do  you  ask  a  housepainter  to 
touch  up  a  Picasso?"  In  his  new  position  Dr. 
Kissinger  Intends  to  make  some  long-range 
plans  for  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  com- 
pletely reorganize  and  restructure  the  entire 
White  House  security  planning  machinery. 
This  is  a  very  important  Job  to  entrust  to  a 
man  as  acceptable  to  the  Democratic  left- 
wing  Kennedy  Administration  as  he  seeming- 
ly is  to  the  Republican  moderate  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration. To  what  ends  will  he  use  the 
"brilliance"  he  wishes  to  conceal  from  the 
American  people? 


MONSIGNOR  PRANK  SAMMONS: 
CONCERNED  PRIEST,  RESPONSI- 
BLE  LEADER.    AND   FRIEND 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TERRY 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  relate  to  the 
Members  of  the  House,  a  great  pleasure 
I  had  a  few  days  ago. 

I  attended  a  testimonial  dinner  for 
Msgr.  Frank  L.  Sammons,  former  di- 
rector of  the  Catholic  Youth  Organiza- 
tion, and  now  pastor  at  St.  Patrick's 
Catholic  Church  in  the  city  of  Syracuse. 

I  have  known  Monsignor  Sammons  for 
a  great  many  years,  having  served  on  the 
board  of  the  Catholic  Youth  Organlza- 
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tlon  during  the  period  which  he  was  di- 
rector. He  al.so  is  a  member  of  the  34th 
Congressional  District  Service  Academy 
Selection  Board  and  has  provided  great 
assistance  to  that  group  in  their  process 
of  selecting  candidates  for  our  service 
academies. 

Many  prominent  residents  of  Onon- 
daga County  praised  Monsignor  Sam- 
mons during  the  festivities  including  the 
county  executive  for  Onondaga  Coun- 
ty, John  Mulroy;  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Syracuse,  Lee  Alexander,  Bishop  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Dioce.se  of  Syracuse,  the 
Most  Reverend  David  F.  Cunningham, 
and  the  Auxiliarj'  Bishop,  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Frank  J.  Harrison. 

Bishop  Cimningham  characterized  the 
work  of  Monsignor  Sammons  over  the 
years  as  reflecting  goals  of  "holiness, 
health,  and  happiness." 

Monsignor  Sammons  has  provided 
yoimg  people  for  over  two  decades  with 
hope,  spiritual  guidance,  and  a  sense  of 
community  concern.  His  selfless  dedica- 
tion is  best  reflected  in  his  own  remarks 
after  the  testimonial  dinner.  He  stated: 

This  dinner  tonight  should  have  been  In 
honor  of  Monsignor  M.  Shields  Dwver.  the 
first  director  of  the  CYC.  His  leadership  In 
the  early  days  made  the  organization  bear 
fruit  for  many  years.  Any  good  I  have 
achieved,  has  been  the  result  of  what  others 
have  done  to  help.  We  are  what  our  friends 
make  us. 

Monsignor  Sammons  richly  deserved 
the  tributes  he  received  this  past  Sun- 
day night.  He  is  a  concerned  priest,  a  re- 
sponsible community  leader,  and  a  friend 
to  all  in  need  since  he  was  ordained.  Cen- 
tral New  York  is  a  better  place,  because 
of  Monsignor  Sammons'  contribution. 


ROONEY     AND     REASONER     UNITE 
FOR  FOUR  MORE  TV  ESSAYS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent directed  my  attention  to  a  TV- 
radio  colimin  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News  which  gives  an  interesting  insight 
into  one  instance  in  which  the  media 
did  not  automatically  attack  business  or 
Independent  businessmen. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  should 
emphasize  the  positive  point  that  the 
vast  majority  of  individual  businessmen 
and  business  concerns  in  our  country 
service  the  public  honestly  and  quite  ef- 
fectively. The  great  progress  which  our 
country  has  made  has  been,  in  large  part, 
because  of  our  vital  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, and  this  often  overlooked  fact  does 
appear  in  this  particular  column: 

ROONET    AND    REASONEB    UNITE    FOR    FOUR 

More  TV  Essays 

(By  Val  Adams) 
Andrew  Rooney.  a  writer  who  contributed 
to  Harry  Reasoner's  reputation  as  a  wit,  is 
back  again  working  with  Reasoner.  Andy  will 
write  and  produce  four  light-hearted  essays, 
the  same  type  of  material  he  did  for  Rea- 
soner when  both  worked  for  CBS,  which  will 
be  televised  by  ABC. 
Reasoner,   who    also    can    write    amusing 
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material  on  his  own,  left  CBS  for  ABC  in 
1970.  Last  year  Rooney,  growing  restive  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  work,  decided  to  leave  CBS 
and  freelance.  He  has  done  16  film  pieces 
for  National  Educational  Television's  the 
Great  American  Dream  Machine,  Including 
a  three-minute  essay  on  sex  that  will  be  tele- 
vised next  Wednesday  evening. 

Rooney  claims  not  to  know  how  he  hap- 
pened to  land  at  ABC  except  to  say:  "They 
called  me."  Presumably  Reasoner  told  ABC 
he'd  like  to  do  some  half-hour  essays  and 
to  get  Rooney. 

SIX    SPECIALS 

The  first  Reasoner-Rooney  special  for 
ABC,  "A  Bird's  Eye  View  of  California,"  will 
be  presented  March  13.  It  was  filmed  from 
a  helicopter.  There  will  be  six  specials  in  the 
series,  but  two  will  be  produced  by  Jules 
Power. 

Any  time  Rooney  does  a  piece  for  TV  and 
it  Isn't  used  for  one  reason  or  another,  he 
broods.  At  CBS  he  prepared  an  essay  on  war, 
which  Reasoner  was  to  narrate,  but  Reasoner 
left  before  the  program  was  completed.  Then 
60  Minutes  proposed  to  use  the  piece,  but 
In  a  shorter  form,  and  Rooney  would  not 
agree.  With  CBS  permission,  he  brought  the 
film  with  him  when  he  left  the  network 
and  eventually  sold  It  to  NET. 

LEFT  IT  BEHIND 

Right  now  Rooney  Is  brooding  again.  In 
moving  to  ABC,  he  left  behind  at  NET  a  15- 
mlnute  film  he  wrote  and  produced,  but 
which  the  Great  American  Dream  Machine 
has  decided  not  to  use.  Andy  Isn't  sure  why. 
But  the  Idea  of  what  he  started  out  to  do 
In  the  film,  only  to  learn  It  couldn't  be  done, 
is  an  amusing  story  In  Itself. 

Rooney  has  a  talent  for  taking  the  trivial 
and  the  commonplace  and  probing  them 
fr:m  a  whimsical  point  of  view.  There  were, 
for  Instance,  the  essays  on  doors,  bridges  and 
chairs.  As  a  piece  for  the  Great  American 
Dream  Machine,  he  got  the  idea  of  checking 
on  whether  gasoline  stations  give  full  meas- 
ure to  customers  or  shortchange  them. 

POSSIBLE    EXPOSf 

It  could  be  quite  an  expose.  Rooney 
thought.  How  can  any  motorist  know  wheth- 
er gauges  on  gasoline  pumps  are  accurate 
or  whether  advertised  high  octane  is  what 
actually  goes  Into  his  tank? 

Using  film  crews  from  public  TV  stations 
around  the  country,  Rooney  checked  on  86 
gas  stations  in  30  states — In  each  case  order- 
ing five  gallons  of  gas  pumped  into  a  cali- 
brated can.  A  petroleum  testing  laboratory 
was  hired  to  test  samples  for  octane  ratings. 

Much  to  his  dismay,  Rooney  soon  learned 
he  had  a  non-expose  on  his  hands.  In  most 
cases,  the  gas  stations  gave  full  measure — 
even  more  than.  In  a  few  Instances — and  the 
octane  ratings  checked  out. 

SPECIAL  TOrCHES 

But  Rooney  refused  to  Junk  his  production 
and  sought  to  salvage  It  with  special  touches 
In  the  script  here  and  there.  One  line  read: 
"Unlike  the  hard-hitting  Investigative  report 
that  turns  up  all  kinds  of  cheating,  we  found 
almost  none."  Appearing  on  camera  at  the 
sign  off,  Rooney  said:  "When  you  drive  up 
to  a  gas  station  and  ask  for  10  gallons  of 
high-octane  gas,  that's  what  you  get.  Sorry 
about  that." 

Rooney,  52,  who  has  three  daughters  and 
a  son,  lives  In  Rowayton,  Conn.  He  hasn't 
lacked  for  work  since  he  sold  movie  rights 
to  his  book,  "The  Story  of  Stars  and  Stripes," 
to  MOM  for  $55,000  soon  after  World  War  II. 
Andy  was  on  the  staff  of  Stars  and  Stripes 
during  the  war. 

WROTE  FOR  CALENDAR 

He  has  written  material  for  Arthur  God- 
frey, Garry  Moore,  Victor  Borge,  Sam  Leven- 
son.  Bob  and  Ray  and  the  late  Herb  Shriner. 
He  first  became  associated  with  Reasoner 
when  Rooney  was  a  writer  for  Calendar,  a 
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former  daytime  series  on  CBS-TV  with  Reas- 
oner and  Mary  Pickett  as  hosts. 

"I'm  a  writer,"  Rooney  said.  "I  produce 
from  necessity.  Producing  is  a  minor  art." 

Although  Rooney  does  appear  on  camera 
at  times,  he  does  not  relish  the  role.  "I  have 
no  interest  In  being  a  performer,"  he  said. 
Also  known  in  TV  as  a  time  filler,  Rooney 
used  to  sit  with  Walter  Cronklte  in  a  broad- 
casting booth  during  political  conventions, 
aiding  Walter  with  material  to  fill  time.  "I 
know  how  to  fill  time  on  TV  In  an  interest- 
ing and  amusing  way,"  he  said,  "but  I  hat© 
to  think  of  myself  as  a  time  filler." 


THE  HALF  WHO  MADE  IT 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OP    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  day 
Members  of  Congress  place  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  speeches,  letters,  and 
published  writings  that  reflect  not  only 
the  sentiments  of  constituents  and  orga- 
nizations but  also — and  especially  when 
netted  together — the  mental  processes 
and  spirit  of  the  national  body.  It  is  said 
the  Record  remains  close  to  represent- 
ing fully  the  continuing  flow  of  American 
thought.  Often,  it  is  our  privilege  to 
inject  into  this  mainstream  a  speech  that 
has  so  much  heartfelt  quality  and  in- 
sight that  readers  find  themselves  paus- 
ing for  a  moment  as  we  do  after  reading 
not  an  embroidered  or  baroque  poem  but 
a  lean  and  finely  chiseled  one  that 
matched  or  recalled  something  we  had 
always  known  but  could  not  properly 
state,  or  as  we  pause  after  reading  a 
hard-hitting  but  humanely  journalistic 
account  completely  devoid  of  frills. 

I  have  the  honor  today  of  requesting 
that  a  speech  given  to  the  Yale  alumni 
class  of  1921  by  former  Connecticut  Sen- 
ator, Bill  Benton,  be  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Now  a  publisher  and 
chairman  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica,  Senator  Benton  delivered  to  his 
friends  and  classmates  at  their  50th 
alumni  reunion  a  speech  filled  with  gold- 
en philosophical  nuggets.  References  to 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  Bible,  Satch- 
ell  Paige,  Willy  Mays,  W.  C.  Fields,  Gypsy 
Rose  Lee,  and  John  Churchill,  the  first 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  give  evidence  of 
the  Senator's  broad  reach  across  the 
affairs  of  life.  While  the  subject  of  the 
speech  seems  to  be  "old  age,"  it  is  really 
more.  The  speech  is  a  penetrating  ray 
Into  the  meaning  of  each  stage  of  aware- 
ness as  we  move  from  "our  classes  of  21" 
to  that  50th  reunion  which  comes  too 
soon. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
William  Benton's  speech  entitled  "The 
Half  Who  Made  It."  in  the  Record: 
The  Half  Who  Made  It 

Well,  we  who  are  here  are  those  who  have 
made  it. 

We  are  the  half  who  made  it.  The  Yale 
Class  of  1921  started  Its  Freshman  year  in 
1917  with  an  enrollment  of  326.  We  were  the 
war  babies,  most  of  us  too  young  to  get  into 
the  Army.  160  or  48  percent  are  now  alive. 
Yes.  we  are  the  lucky  one-half. 

As  we  look  back,  class  prophecies  have  not 
been  very  reliable  and  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  Is  that  of  the  preacher  In  the  Bible, 
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that  the  race  Is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  bat- 
tle to  the  strong,  neither  yet  bread  to  the 
wise,  nor  yet  riches  to  men  of  understanding, 
nor  yet  favor  to  men  of  skill,  but  that  time 
and  chance  happen  to  us  all. 

Let  us  emulate  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Senior  who  about  a  century  ago,  on  a  some- 
what similar  occasion,  said  "Old  Time  Is  a 
liar!  We  are  twenty  tonight."  Last  year  Pan- 
cho  Gonzales  was  asked  how  he  felt  playing 
with  a  partner  who  was  under  twenty.  He 
replied.  "We're  exactly  the  same  age;  I've 
just  been  there  longer." 

So  let  us  not  look  back  nostalgically  to  the 
days  when  we  voted  Walter  Schlelter  the 
most  versatile  by  two  to  one  over  Harry  Mall. 
Perhaps  the  only  one  In  our  class  who  lived 
up  to  our  prophecies  and  oiu:  hopes  for  him 
is  Bob  Hutchlns  who  beat  Skip  Jencks  two 
to  one  as  "the  most  likely  to  succeed"  and 
who  stood  second  as  "most  to  be  admired" 
and  "most  brilliant."  (For  the  last,  I  got 
two  votes,  mine  and  one  anonymous,  could 
It  have  been  Hutchlns?) 

So  here  we,  the  fortunate,  are.  We  are  like 
the  French  aristocrat  who  was  asked  In  the 
days  of  Louis  Philippe  what  he  did  during 
the  French  Revolution.  He  replied.  "I  sur- 
vived." Let  us  tonight  also  be  like  Satchel 
Paige  who  pitched  a  winning  ball  game 
when  he  was  close  to  our  age  and  then 
warned,  "Don't  look  back;  something  might 
be  gaining  on  you." 

When  Bob  Lewis  asked  me  to  speak  to- 
night, I  said,  "What  do  you  want  me  to 
speak  about?"  He  replied  "About  fifteen 
minutes."  Then  Bob  hesitated,  "But  don't 
say  anything  about  Yale! — It's  too  contro- 
versial!! 

Well,  I'm  controversial  too.  I  never  seem  to 
agree  with   anybody.   Including  myself. 

But  seemingly  I'm  not  as  controversial  as 
Kingman  Brewster.  Last  week  he  told  the 
Yale  undergraduates  that  our  college  cam- 
puses are  enveloped  by  an  "eerie  tranquility," 
whatever  the  hell  that  means. 

I  console  myself  with  my  advice  to  the 
executives  of  the  two  companies  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  "Go  ahead  and  make  mistakes; 
If  you  don't  make  mistakes  you'll  never  make 
anything."  If  I  were  to  make  a  speech  to  the 
Harvard  Business  School.  I  would  entitle  It, 
"Now  I  See  My  Mistakes." 

Now  if  Yale  is  too  controversial — and  I 
think  you  wUl  perhaps  thank  me  for  sparing 
you  the  fifteen  pages  sent  by  the  News  Bu- 
reau entitled  "the  accomplishments  and 
reputation  of  President  Kingman  Brewster, 
Jr.  at  Yale" —  though  I  for  one  am  prepared 
to  stand  here  and  pay  tribute  to  his  leader- 
ship In  times  of  great  difficulty  and  stress — 
but  If  Yale  Is  too  controversial,  what  then? 
What  else  do  we  have  In  common?  The  some- 
what Jolly  realization  that  we  have  all  at- 
tained the  Biblical  cycle  of  three  score  and 
ten.  There's  nothing  controversial  about  be- 
ing over  seventy.  There  are  three  things  said 
about  men  like  us  In  that  age  group:  One. 
that  our  memory  plays  trick  upon  us;  I  for- 
get the  other  two. 

Perhaps  we've  gained  a  little  virtue.  There 
was  the  senior  citizen  who  raised  his  hand  In 
affirmation  when  the  preacher,  during  a  ser- 
mon on  loving  one's  enemies,  asked  If  any- 
one In  the  congregation  did  not  have  any 
enemies.  The  minister  then  asked  how  the 
man  accounted  for  that.  The  senior  citizen 
replied,  "I've  outlived  the  bastards." 

And  perhaps  we've  gained  a  little  wisdom. 
We  probably  agree  with  the  line  In  Joe  E. 
Lewis'  obituary  a  couple  of  week  ago.  "Rich 
or  poor.  It's  better  to  have  money."  Or  with 
his  even  more  famous  line,  "What's  money, 
as  long  as  you  have  plenty  of  It?" 

Of  course,  the  most  Important  thing  In  the 
world  Is  not  money  but  love.  Some  of  our 
classmates  may  be  among  the  lucky  people. 
They  may  love  money.  Look  what  love  did  for 
Professor  Erich  Segal! 

Maybe  we  even  concede  the  wisdom  of  the 
oldster  who  was  asked  how  he  developed  such 
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good  Judgment.  "Prom  experience."  he  re- 
plied. But  when  pressed,  he  added  sadly.  "Yet 
I'm  a  little  confused;  most  of  my  experience 
has  come  from  bad  Judgment."  Or  have  we 
been  lucky  enough  to  have  learned  some- 
thing about  how  to  seduce  a  girl?  My  friend 
Beardsley  Ruml,  the  great  psychologist,  told 
me  that  at  age  sixty  he  had  learned  the 
secret.  He  said  It  was  too  devastating  to  Im- 
part. Should  he  tell  it  to  me?  Shall  I  tell  it 
to  you?  He  could  put  It  Into  one  word.  That 
word  was  "listen!"  Aren't  we  all  old  enough 
to  have  learned  how  never  to  take  "yes"  for 
an  answer? 

Not  long  ago  the  wife  of  a  university  chan- 
cellor asked  me  how  I  felt  with  my  hepatitis. 
I  told  her  I  felt  amorous:  I  felt  like  Marilyn 
Monroe  for  dinner.  The  chancellor's  wife  was 
the  kind  of  woman  who  produces  that  kind 
of  answer.  Then  I  added,  "But  I  don't  feel 
like  chasing  her  around  the  block."  She  re- 
torted, "Oh,  you  mean  Raquel  Welch." 
"Who's  she?"  I  Inquired.  She  closed  out  the 
conversation.  "You  show  your  age!" 

We  are  lucky  if  we  can  echo  the  words  of 
Gypsy  Rose  Lee.  In  her  fifties,  when  asked 
how  she  felt,  she  replied,  "Just  fine,  couldn't 
feel  better."  "Ah,  but  Miss  Lee,"  pressed  her 
questioner,  "How  do  you  feel  In  contrast  to 
the  way  you  used  to  feel?  "  Gypsy,  a  woman  of 
the  world  with  a  sense  of  humour — and  a 
million  dollars — shot  back.  "As  I  used  to  feel? 
Everything  Is  just  the  same.  Yes,  It's  Just  the 
same — except  Its  a  little  bit  lower."  At  about 
our  time  of  life,  oiie's  narrow  waist  and  broad 
mind  have  completed  their  change  of  places. 

Bob  Hutchlns  Is  one  guy  In  the  class  to 
whom  the  Gypsy  story  doesn't  apply.  He  still 
has  the  waistline  of  Gypsy  youth.  Can  this 
be  because  he  never  takes  any  exercise?  Do 
you  remember  his  crack?  "Whenever  the  de- 
sire to  exercise  comes  over  me,  I  lie  down 
until  It  passes  over."  Did  Bob  remember  the 
question  addressed  to  him  by  Yale's  famous 
legal  scholar,  Walton  Hamilton,  when  Bob 
became  President  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago? Professor  Hamilton  wanted  to  know, 
"Do  university  presidents  lose  their  integrity 
all  at  once  or  Is  It  a  gradual  process?  "  Bob's 
modern  counterpart  is  Willy  Mays,  the  40- 
year-old  bEiseball  miracle,  who  never  stands 
when  he  can  sit  and  never  sits  when  he  can 
lie  down.  I  suspect  more  of  us  are  like  the 
man  who  went  to  the  doctor  and  told  him 
he  felt  lousy.  The  doctor  examined  him  and 
told  him  he  couldn't  find  anything  the  mat- 
ter with  him.  Next  week  the  patient  was 
back,  "Doc,  I  still  feel  lousy."  Then  came 
the  barium  enema  and  the  rest.  Still  the 
doctor  could  find  nothing  wrong.  The  third 
week  the  man  was  back  again,  still  feeling 
lousy.  "How  old  are  you?"  asked  the  doctor. 
"I'm  seventy,"  replied  the  patient.  "Oh.  go 
on  home."  said  the  doctor,  "you'll  never  feel 
all  right  again!"  I  fear  the  man  was  like 
the  fifth  husband  of  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor.  He  com- 
mented wryly,  "I  know  what's  expected  of 
me  but  I  don't  know  how  to  make  It  Inter- 
esting." 

Do  my  Yale  classmates  still  remember  at 
seventy  W.  C.  Fields'  advice  to  the  fifth  hus- 
band, "There  may  be  something  better  and 
there  may  be  things  that  are  worse,  but 
there's  nothing  exactly  like  It!"? 

Of  course  one  way  to  prevent  old  age  Is 
frequent  naps — if  taken  when  driving 

Well,  none  of  us  Is  as  good  as  we  used 
to  be.  and  in  truth  we  never  were.  When  I 
reminisce  I  ask  you  please  not  to  check  up 
on  me.  As  Is  the  privilege  of  a  man  over 
seventy,  the  things  I  remember  best  never 
happened  at  all. 

At  least  we  shall  try  to  get  through  this 
reunion  wtlhout  flaunting  any  sign  of  decay 
except  garrulousness. 

When  the  normal  lethargy  of  age  has  had 
Its  way  with  us,  and  with  our  dwindling  res- 
olution, we  shall  In  our  new  found  leisure  be 
doing  less  and  less  of  the  more  and  more  we 
had  promised  ourselves  to  do.  We  shall  not 
do  much  which  we  have  not  been  doing,  and 
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we  shall  do  less  and  less  of  what  we  have 
been  doing. 

At  oiir  sexennial  reunion  Bob  Hutchlns 
told  us  he  had  been  elected  Secretary  of 
Yale  because  the  rumor  had  gotten  around 
that  President  Angel  wanted  to  make  Yale 
an  educational  Institution.  This  greatly  up- 
set the  alumni.  Bob  was  hired  to  hit  the 
hustings  to  make  speeches  to  placate  them. 

The  alumni  stUl  need  placating,  our  class 
along  with  the  rest.  John  Churchill,  the  first 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  said  to  have  "a 
firm  grasp  of  the  obvious."  Perhaps  our  ex- 
periences at  this  reunion  will  help  achieve 
this  for  some  of  us  about  the  problems  facing 
this  great  university.  Our  dinner  seems  not 
the  place  to  discuss  them — at  least  our 
Alumni  Chairman  thinks  so.  But  as  a 
trustee  of  six  colleges  and  universities.  I  can 
report  to  you  that  their  problems  are  mount- 
ing and  no  problems  are  more  significant  to 
the  future  of  the  country. 

May  I  not  assume  your  Interest  In  our  col- 
leges and  universities  by  your  presence  here 
tonight?  I  commend  their  problems  to  your 
pocketbooks  and,  more  remotely  I  hope,  to 
your  estates. 

I  conclude  with  a  quote  from  Longfellow, 
a  poet  who  was  not  taught  to  us  by  Billy 
Phelps,  Johnny  Berdan  or  Chauncey  Tinker: 

"Age  Is  opportunity  no  less 
Then  youth  Itself,  though  In  another  dress. 
And  as  the  evening  twilight  fades  away 
The  sky  is  filled  with  stars  Invisible  by  day." 

Yes.  In  the  early  morning  of  Yale  youth, 
or  at  high  noon.  It  Is  Impossible  to  see  the 
stars. 

God  have  mercy  on  us  all,  my  classmates 
here  and  In  absentia. 


THE  PROTECTORS  IN  MODERN 
HEALTH  CARE— SPEECH  BY  DR. 
FREDERIC  J.  KOTTKE 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
14.  Dr.  Frederic  J.  Kottke,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Physical  Medicine  and 
Rehabilitation,  University  of  Minnesota, 
spoke  at  the  inauguration  of  a  new  re- 
habilitation facility  of  the  Alexian 
Brothers  in  Chicago.  What  he  said  there 
about  the  lack  of  rehabilitation  services 
in  the  United  States  deserves  the  serious 
attention  of  all  people  who  are  concerned 
with  health  care  in  our  country.  I  am 
pleased  to  include  at  this  point  Dr. 
Kottke's  remarks : 

The  Protectors  In  Modern  Health  Care 
The  history  of  the  Alexian  Brothers  as 
protectors  of  the  sick  Is  similar  to  the  story 
of  the  Good  Samaritan.  He  was  not  an  Indi- 
vidual of  any  particular  importance  or  sta- 
tion in  life.  We  really  know  nothing  about 
him.  His  undying  fame  arises  from  the  fact 
that  he  came  upon  a  stranger  in  need,  a  man 
who  had  been  beaten  and  robbed  and  left  to 
die.  and  the  Samaritan  took  care  of  this 
Injured  man  and  arranged  to  nurse  him  back 
to  health.  The  Good  Samaritan  was  a  man 
who  went  far  out  of  his  way  to  protect  and 
care  for  a  stranger  who  was  sick  and  In  need. 
I  am  Impressed  that  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  Alexian  Brothers  has  been  similar 
to  the  role  of  the  Samaritan.  It  Is  an  amazing 
example  of  Christian  brotherhood.  The  Alex- 
ian Brothers,  in  the  14th  Century,  at  con- 
siderable hazard  to  themselves,  cared  for 
victims  of  the  Black  Death.  Then,  as  now. 
they  dedicated  their  lives  to  help  the  sick. 


the  poor  and  the  needy.  Their  work  In  the 
United  States  for  the  pmst  100  years  is  most 
impressive.  They  have  op>erated  hospitals, 
trained  nurses,  established  retirement  homes 
and  provided  services  where  there  is  a  need. 
Now  they  are  moving  ahead  to  establish  a 
Department  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine  In 
their  Medical  Center  to  respond  to  one  of 
the  most  Important  unmet  needs  of  health 
care  today. 

The  Alexian  Brothers  Medical  Center  is  not 
only  expanding  their  comprehensive  medical 
care  by  adding  a  Department  of  Rehabilita- 
tion Medicine  but  they  are  moving  Into  a 
position  of  leadership  in  the  field  of  health 
services  by  selecting  one  of  the  most  able 
physlatrists  to  head  this  program.  Dr.  Edward 
Gordon  is  a  physlatrist  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  regard.  We  have  been  friends  and 
colleagues  for  25  years.  We  first  became  ac- 
quainted when  he  was  a  Baruch  Fellow  In 
Physical  Medicine  at  Columbia  University- 
Presbyterian  Hospital.  New  York,  and  I  was 
a  Baruch  Fellow  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. Since  we  both  have  had  a  research 
interest  in  the  physiologic  effects  of  activity 
and  exercise  as  well  as  our  clinical  Interest 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  patients,  we  have 
maintained  a  close  professional  relationship 
over  these  years.  Dr.  Gordon  is  a  specialist 
in  Internal  Medicine  as  well  as  in  Physical 
Medicine  and  Rehabilitation.  His  studies  of 
the  energy  required  by  rehabilitation  activi- 
ties are  outstanding.  He  is  widely  known  for 
his  research  on  paraplegia,  stroke,  tubercu- 
losis, multiple  sclerosis  and  myocardial  In- 
farction. When  the  National  Stroke  Congress 
was  held  In  Chicago  In  1964  Dr.  Gordon  was 
selected  to  present  a  model  program  for  the 
rehabilitation  management  of  stroke.  He  Is 
highly  regarded  as  a  teacher  and  a  leader  in 
Rehabilitation  Medicine.  He  has  been  on  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  and 
on  the  Editorial  Board  of  the  Archives  of 
Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation.  The 
American  Congress  of  Rehabilitation  Medi- 
cine recognized  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions by  awarding  him  the  Gold  Key  for 
Distinguished  Service  in  1968.  In  Dr.  Gordon 
as  the  head  of  your  rehabilitation  program, 
therefore,  you  have  the  leadership  and  the 
potential  to  make  this  one  of  the  great  re- 
habilitation programs  of  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  that  the  greatest  deficiency  in 
health  care  in  the  United  States  today  Is 
the  lack  of  rehabilitation  services  for  pa- 
tients with  physical  disabilities  or  chronic 
diseases.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
this.  There  are  so  many  disabled  persons — 
probably  5  million.  The  work  of  rehabilita- 
tion is  slow  and  drudging  and  not  rewarded 
by  sudden  and  dramatic  cures.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  most  patients,  although  significant- 
ly more  Inependent  and  self  sufficient  after 
rehabilitation  than  before,  still  have  some 
residual  limitations  which  persist.  There- 
fore, these  patients  continue  to  present  some 
problems  and  often  need  some  continuing 
help.  For  many  of  these  patients  such  as 
strokes,  arthritlcs.  paraplegics  or  other  ac- 
cidents, bums,  muscular  dystrophy  or  mul- 
tiple sclerosis  a  great  deal  of  rehabilitation 
is  necessary  to  restore  them  from  complete 
dependence.  It  requires  a  special  kind  of 
person  and  a  special  attitude  to  be  willing 
to  Invest  so  much  for  such  a  slow  return. 
For  that  reason  it  has  been  much  harder 
to  interest  public  organizations  and  the 
health  professions  in  establishing  rehabili- 
tation facilities  than  it  has  been  to  Interest 
them  in  acute  hospitals.  That,  however.  Is 
looking  at  the  dark  side  of  the  picture. 

If  we  look  at  the  positive  aspect  of  re- 
habilitation the  opportunities  to  help  these 
disabled  patients  are  tremendous.  Let  us 
consider  as  an  example  of  rehabilitation  one 
of  the  commonest  illnesses  which  we  see 
today,  the  patient  with  a  stroke.  Stroke  to 
most  of  us  signifies  inability  to  walk,  dress, 
eat,  care  for  toUetlng;  and  often,  inability 
to  talk.  It  all  too  often  connotes  complete 
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disability  and  bedfast  care  In  a  nursing 
home  through  the  remaining  life  of  the  pa- 
tient. With  rehabilitation  that  prospect  is 
far  different.  The  chance  for  restoration  to 
independence  In  self-care  and  usefulness  la 
extremely  high. 

Stroke  appears  to  be  one  of  our  most 
common  disabling  diseases.  If  we  consider 
all  ages.  2  persons  per  1,000  population  per 
year  have  their  first  stroke.  If  we  look  at 
the  population  over  age  65  we  find  that  the 
annual  Incidence  of  first  stroke  Increases 
to  1  percent.  Five  persons  per  1.000  living 
In  our  communities  have  had  a  stroke. 
Twenty  percent  of  these  patients  have  re- 
covered without  disability  and  may  have 
needed  no  rehabilitation.  The  critical  ques- 
tion Is  what  has  happened  to  the  other  80 
percent  who  still  have  some  or  much  dis- 
ability. 

There  are  no  controlled  studies  so  we 
must  compare  reports  of  groups  of  patients 
who  have  received  rehabilitation  against 
other  groups  of  patients  who  have  not  had 
a  rehabilitation  program.  A  long-term  study 
of  more  than  650  stroke  patients  at  the 
Mayo  Clinic  found  that  75  percent  of  strokes 
are  due  to  cerebral  thrombosis,  or  clotting 
of  blood  in  one  of  the  cerebral  arteries. 
Eighty  percent  of  these  patients'  survive 
from  this  stroke.  Of  patients  who  live  more 
than  1  month  after  their  first  stroke  the 
average  life  expectancy  is  5  years,  and  in 
half  of  these  persons  death  is  caused  by 
something  other  than  a  cerebrovascular  ac- 
cident. Three  other  studies  give  similar  re- 
sults. 

Any  patient  who  has  residual  physical  dis- 
ability a  month  after  a  stroke  should  have 
rehabilitation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  rehabili- 
tation maintenance  should  begin  as  soon  as 
the  patient  is  seen,  and  rehabilitation  activi- 
ties should  be  started  as  soon  as  the  patient 
is  able  to  respond.  In  round  numbers,  re- 
covery from  the  acute  eSecte  of  a  stroke  re- 
quires about  1  month  of  hospital  care,  and 
another  month  for  rehabilitation  is  required 
in  order  to  achieve  independence  in  self-care 
and  ambulation.  Three  hospitals  which  of- 
fered such  rehabilitation  for  their  stroke 
patients — Mayo  Clinic,  Milwaukee  General, 
and  New  York  Hospital — found  that  only 
3-4%  of  their  patients  remained  completely 
dependent.  On  the  other  hand.  In  Licking 
County  Hospital,  when  stroke  patients  re- 
ceived acute  nursing  care  and  activity  but 
were  discharged  at  the  end  of  1  month, 
38 '~c  of  those  patients  still  were  completely 
dependent  at  the  time  of  discharge.  In  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  among  stroke  patients  who 
received  acute  hospital  care  but  not  rehabili- 
tation 18%  remained  completely  dependent 
in  a  follow-up  study  and  another  18%  re- 
mained partially  dependent.  In  other  words, 
these  studies  Indicate  that  without  that  ad- 
ditional month  of  rehabilitation  from  20  to  35 
percent  more  patients  remain  completely  de- 
pendent after  stroke.  Another  30  percent  of 
patients  benefit  from  rehabilitation  by  be- 
coming more  independent.  For  the  5-10  years 
that  patients  live  after  strokes  their  lives 
may  be  confined  and  miserable  without  re- 
habilitation, or  active,  enjoyable  and  pro- 
ductive with  rehabilitation. 

Now  let  us  turn  from  the  humanitarian 
consideration  of  whether  or  not  life  Is  worth 
living  after  a  stroke  and  look  at  the  financial 
aspect  of  the  cost  of  care  of  stroke  victims 
with  and  withf^ut  rehabilitation. 

Today  in  Minneapolis  hospitalization  costs 
about  $100  per  day.  Rehabilitation  costs  the 
same  $100  per  day.  The  cost  to  the  patient 
of  that  additional  month  for  rehabilitation 
to  become  Independent  in  self-care  and  am- 
bulation Is  $3,000.  That  is  a  terrific  price  to 
pay  for  rehabilitation,  isn't  It?  What  Is  the 
cost  of  not  receiving  rehabilitation?  In  cal- 
culating this  cost  we  must  recognize  that 
this  is  the  cost  of  dependency  over  the  4, 
S,  or  10  years  that  the  patient  will  survive. 

Again,  I  know  the  financial  data  best  for 
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Minneapolis.  Nursing  home  care  for  a  com- 
pletely dependent  stroke  patient  who  must 
be  fed,  toileted,  dressed,  assisted  In  transfers, 
and  cared  for  In  bed  costs  $164  per  week  or 
$8,000  per  year.  If  he  lives  3  years  the  nurs- 
ing home  alone  will  cost  $24,000.  If  he  lives 
5  years  the  nursing  home  cost  will  be  $40,000 
and  too  many  patients  after  stroke  do  exist 
this  way.  These  patients  usually  cannot  be 
cared  for  at  home. 

If  we  can  merely  Improve  the  self-care  of 
our  stroke  patient  so  that  be  can  feed  him- 
self we  can  obtain  nursing  home  care  for 
him  for  $104  per  week  or  $5,400  per  year  and 
In  3  years  have  saved  $7,800.  If  he  lives  6  we 
will  have  saved  $13,000.  If  he  can  return  to 
his  home  be  avoids  this  cost. 

If  our  patient  is  rehabilitated  to  feed, 
toilet,  and  dress  hinMelf  and  has  limited  am- 
bulation he  can  return  home  or  we  can  find 
a  suitable  rest  home  for  him  for  $300  per 
month  which  is  a  saving  of  $4,400  per  year 
when  compared  to  complete  dependency. 

If  our  patient  Is  completely  Independent 
in  self-care  and  ambvilation  he  can  find  a 
retirement  home  for  $2,400  per  year  If  he  has 
no  home  of  his  own. 

The  financial  statistics  are  even  more  com- 
pelling than  the  humanitarian  argument  In 
support  of  rehabilitation.  Physical  depen- 
dency Is  extremely  expensive.  Rehabilitation 
is  an  excellent  Investment. 

This  review  of  the  effects  of  rehabilitation 
on  the  outlook  for  the  patient  with  stroke 
shows  the  kinds  of  advantages  obtained  by 
rehabilitation  for  any  of  the  severe  physical 
disabilities.  The  patient  and  his  family  re- 
ceive tremendous  benefits.  The  community 
benefits.  The  costs  of  rehabilitation  are  less 
than  the  costs  of  allowing  the  patient  to 
remain  dependent.  Everybody  benefits.  How- 
ever, rehabilitation  Is  complex  enough  that 
it  requires  that  some  organization  assume 
the  responsibility  to  bring  together  those 
people  and  facilities  which  are  necessary  to 
make  rehabilitation  function  at  an  optimal 
level. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Alexian  Brothers, 
in  accord  with  their  long  tradition,  are  pro- 
viding this  added  benefit  for  the  sick.  They 
have  extended  their  services  as  protectors  of 
the  sick  Into  a  new  area  In  order  to  not  only 
add  years  to  life  but  also  to  add  life  to  those 
years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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STRIP  MINING 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

op    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
last  few  years,  great  Increases  in  coal 
production  have  benefited  our  society. 
But  this  increased  production  has  also 
had  an  impact  on  the  environment  in 
areas  where  the  coal  is  mined.  Un- 
reclaimed lands  which  have  been  strip 
mined  are  just  one  example  of  environ- 
mental abuses  which  eminate  from  coal 
mining  operations.  Acid  mine  drainage 
is  another.  Even  in  minute  concentra- 
tions, the  acids  can  be  toxic  to  fish,  wild- 
life, plants,  and  aquatic  insects.  There  are 
still  other  impacts  which  result  from 
coal  mining  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  catalog  them  here,  since  we 
are  all  too  familiar  with  both  their  causes 
and  results. 

For  many  years,  these  and  other  prob- 
lems have  been  widely  recognized.  Some 
States  have  taken  action  as  a  result  of 
public  complaints,  but  nationwide  re- 
sponses, for  the  most  part,  have  been  lax. 


In  1965,  for  example,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  estimated  that  3.2  million 
acres  of  land — or  about  5,000  square 
miles — have  been  surface  mined.  How 
much  of  this  land  had  been  reclaimed? 
The  report's  answer  is  disappointing: 

From  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  and  data  submitted  by  cer- 
tain States  It  Is  concluded  that  probably  only 
one-tblrd  of  the  total  acreage  disturbed  by 
surface  mining  has  been  adequately 
reclaimed  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  this  is  a 
record  which  none  of  us  should  be  proud 
of  and  that  we  must  take  steps  immedi- 
ately to  regulate  such  adverse  practices 
which  are  permanently  destroying  our 
environment. 

In  the  past,  coal  operators  were  con- 
cerned only  with  production  and  they 
gave  little  notice  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  obtained  their  product.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  public  is  willing  to  accept  that 
philosophy  any  longer. 

We  need  the  kind  of  legislative  effort 
that  will  end  our  present  one-sided  love 
affair  with  strip  mining.  I  wish  to  submit 
to  the  Record,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  poem  and 
an  open  letter  composed  by  Constance 
Bedson,  one  of  my  constituents.  Her  com- 
positions express  both  lyrically  and  ac- 
curately the  warning  to  which  our  coun- 
try must  pay  heed,  if  our  mountains  are 
to  be  saved.  The  material  follows: 

Strip  Mining 

Put  a  wreath  around  the  Mountain.  It  is 

dead.  Strip  mining. 
And  all  the  debris,  left  behind,  piled  high — 

will  not  make  a  Mountain. 
We  need  coal  for  electricity  so  that  we  can 

have  Light  to  see. 
But  we  are  In  the  dark — because  we  can  no 

longer  see  the  Mountain. 


Dear  United  States:  Tonight  on  TV  I 
saw  Arthur  Fiedler  conducting  the  Boston 
Pops.  I  heard  the  Singers  singing  'Okla- 
homa." And  a  deep  feeling  of  Love  for  our 
Country  arose  in  me  and  I  wrote  you  a  let- 
ter. 

"A  bright  golden  haze  on  the  Meadow." 
And  If  we  cover  all  the  Meadows  with  hous- 
ing developments.  With  refuse.  Who  will  be 
able  to  Sing?  To  Compose  Music  like  Rodgers 
and  Hammersteln? 

And  If  we  level  all  the  Mountains — Strip 
Mining.  What  Mountains  wUl  the  Spirit  of 
Man  be  able  to  Climb? 

O  the  Stars  are  Wondrous  In  the  darkened 
night.  But  let  us  keep  the  Sweet  Green  Earth 
Where  little  Poems  are  bom. 

If  there  Is  no  Beauty  left  In  our  Land 
there  will  be  nothing  to  Sing  about.  And  a 
Nation  without  Music  and  Song  is  like  a 
Night  without  Stars. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally  practicing   spiritual   and   mental 


genocide  on  over  1,600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 


PHYSICIANS    JOIN    ANTIABORTION 
DRIVE 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question 
of  an  unborn  child's  right  to  life  has  long 
been  a  major  concern  of  mine,  and  I  have 
recently  been  greatly  troubled  by  the 
growing  tide  of  disrespect  for  human  life 
in  this  coimtry.  I  refer  specifically  to  the 
pressure  that  is  being  put  upon  legisla- 
tors to  abandon  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciple of  the  inalienable  right  to  life  in 
favor  of  liberalized  abortion  laws. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  a  group  of 
more  than  220  physicians  has  realized 
the  importance  of  speaking  out  in  favor 
of  the  unborn  child  as  a  separate  and 
individual  human  person  with  undeni- 
able rights.  In  a  79-page  amicus  ciuiae 
brief,  the  physicians  urged  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  to  review  medical  evidence 
detailing  the  humanity  of  an  unborn 
child  and  thus  to  regard  the  child  as  a 
human  being  entitled  to  protection  under 
the  fifth  and  14th  amendments  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Court  has  consented 
to  consider  the  doctors'  report. 

An  article  describing  the  physicians' 
brief  as  well  as  various  antiabortion  ef- 
forts being  conducted  across  the  country 
recently  appeared  in  the  Catholic  Stand- 
ard, and  I  insert  the  article  into  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

[From  the  Catholic  Standard,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Dec.  9.  1971] 

As  Campaign  Spreads:   220  Physicians  Jo:n 
Antiabortion  Drive 

(By  Louis  A.  Panarale) 

The  campaign  against  liberalized  abortion 
laws  has  opened  up  on  new  fronts  at  na- 
tional, statewide  and  diocesan  levels. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to 
consider  medical  evidence  on  atwrtlon  from 
more  than  220  physicians  across  the  nation 
who  urge  protection  of  the  unborn. 

The  physicians  asked  the  high  court  in  a 
79-page  "amicus  curiae"  or  friend-of-the- 
court  brief  to  recognize  the  unborn  indi- 
vidual as  a  person  entitled  to  protection  un- 
der the  fifth  and  fourteenth  amendments  of 
the  Constitution.  They  lined  up  with  anti- 
abortion  appellants  in  Texas  and  Georgia  dis- 
trict courts. 

The  medical  group's  position  is  that  "the 
unborn  are  developing  human  persons  who 
iieed  the  protection  of  the  law  Just  as  do 
adults." 

The  physicians,  more  than  100  of  them 
professors  at  leading  medical  schools  and  the 
rest  private  practitioners,  said  they  were  mo- 
tivated to  speak  on  "the  pro-life  side  of 
abortion." 

Many  of  them  are  Fellows  of  the  American 
College  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology.  Many 
were  signing  their  names  against  abortion  for 
the  first  time — and  their  basic  argument 
stemmed  from  grounds  other  than  religious. 

Taking  issue  with  the  idea  that  abortions 
should  be  treated  no  differently  than  any 
medical  procedure  to  protect  maternal  health, 
completely  disregarding  the  human  being  de- 
veloping in  the  womb,  the  doctors  said  that 
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at  fertilization  "a  new  and  unique  being  Is 
created  which,  although  receiving  one-half 
of  Its  chromosomes  fronn  each  parent.  Is  really 
unlike  either." 

They  went  on  to  detail  how  medical  sci- 
ence sees  the  humanity  of  the  unborn  child: 

Blood  cells  form  at  17  days. 

A  heart  forms  as  early  as  18  days,  starts 
Irregular  pulsating  at  24  days,  smooths  out 
Into  regular  contractions  at  about  30  days. 

Development  of  the  nervous  system  Is  un- 
derway at  18  days. 

The  brain  begins  at  the  20th  day,  along 
with  the  spinal  cord  and  the  entire  nervous 
systems,  all  of  which  are  completely  formed 
at  30  days. 

The  eyes  begin  to  form  at  19  days,  with 
40  pairs  of  muscles  begun  by  28  days,  at 
which  the  embryo  Is  10.000  times  larger  than 
fertilized  egg  and  has  millions  of  cells  in- 
stead of  one  cell. 

At  the  30th  day,  the  quarter-inch-long 
embryo  begins  to  look  distinctly  human,  no 
longer  exchanges  blood  with  the  mother — 
and  the  mother  may  not  even  be  aware  yet 
that  she  Is  pregnant. 

Said  the  doctors:  "Human  life  Is  a  con- 
tinuum which  commences  In  the  womb.  .  .  . 
Modern  science  has  proven  conclusively  that 
any  law  based  on  quickening  Is  based  on 
shifting  sands — a  subjective  standard  even 
different  among  races.  We  now  know  that  life 
precedes  quickening." 

Meanwhile,  the  first  Abortion  Study  Com- 
mittee In  Pennsylvania,  conducted  by  Penn- 
sylvanlans  for  Human  Life  (PHL),  issued  re- 
ports based  on  research  papers  It  studied  In 
closed  sessions  at  Hershey,  Pa. 

Thomas  A.  Noone,  Jr..  PHL  president,  said 
that  Pennsylvanlans  too  long  have  been 
looking  to  the  Governors  office,  the  state 
legislature  and  the  Supreme  Court  for 
leadership  In  population  control  and  abor- 
tion. 

"Time  Is  running  out."  Mr.  Noone  said. 
"Prenatal  life  Is  being  destroyed  without 
regard  to  the  rights  of  the  unborn  to  live. 
Pregnant  women  are  being  asked  to  risk 
their  lives  and  health  by  accepting  abortion 
as   a   solution   to    their   problems." 

In  Rhode  Island,  the  Providence  Diocese 
has  launched  Birthright  Counseling,  a  24- 
hour  professional  counseling  service  for 
women  "experiencing  crises  because  of  un- 
wanted or  problem  pregnancies." 

Birthright  Counseling,  a  nonsectarlan 
program,  offers  Us  services  through  a  'hot- 
line" telephone  number. 

In  a  statement  on  Its  philosophy  and 
purpose,  the  counseling  service  said,  It  will 
"attempt  to  bring  women  through  the  initial 
shock  of  an  unwanted  pregnancy." 

The  purpose  of  the  service  "will  not  be 
to  moralize,  or  be  Judgmental,  or  condemna- 
tory or  punitive  or  to  pressure  anyone  to  go 
against  their  personal  convictions,"  ac?ord- 
ing  to  the  statement. 

"The  focus  will  rather  be  to  offer  help, 
kindness,  warmth  and  understanding,  with 
professional  counselling  to  every  woman 
with  a  problem  pregnancy." 

The  Syracuse  Diocese  has  announced  a 
campaign  "to  bring  respect  for  all  life  out  of 
the  pwUtlcal  arena  and  Into  moral  and  educa- 
tional contexts." 

Seventy-five  speakers  have  been  assigned 
to  address  parishes  in  the  upstate  New  York 
diocese  under  the  Joint  coordination  of  the 
diocesan  family  life  agency  and  religious 
education  officials. 

Coadjutor  Bishop  David  Cunningham 
said:  "We  must  make  every  effort  to  reach 
our  people  in  every  way  possible  so  that  the 
religious  and  moral  dimensions  of  this  Issue 
will  always  receive  prime  consideration  In 
their    personal    Judgments    and    actions." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WHY  WE  GO  INTO  SPACE 


January  26 j  1972 


HON.  BOB  CASEY  ' 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
have  often  heard  me  speak  here  on  the 
benefits  we  all  derive  from  the  space 
program  and  the  necessity  of  an  ade- 
quate funding  level  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

On  occasions,  when  I  look  at  the  work 
NASA  is  doing  with  its  present  budget 
and  dream  of  all  it  could  do  with  more, 
I  feel  that  all  the  eloquent  woa-ds  in  the 
world  would  not  convince  some  of  my 
fellow  Members  that  NASA  is  worth 
every  permy  we  spend. 

Today  I  have  what  I  consider  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  which  I  feel  may  catch  the 
attention  of  some  of  the  doubters.  The 
article  I  am  about  to  read  you  was  writ- 
ten by  a  young  man  in  my  district  who 
has  grown  up  next  door  to  the  space  pro- 
gram. 

The  writer  is  Jeff  Edmonds,  who 
though  he  is  only  15  years  old,  has  cap- 
tured all  the  vitality,  importance,  and 
spirit  of  our  space  program  in  a  moving 
and  articulate  bit  of  advocacy. 

Jeff,  writing  in  his  high  school  maga- 
zine at  La  Porte  High  School  in  La  Porte, 
Tex.,  has  expressed  what  I  think  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  feel — space  is  the 
new  frontier  and  America  can  do  no  less 
than  open  new  frontiers.  I  ask  you  to 
listen  to  his  wise  words : 

Why  We  Go  Into  Space 
(By  Jeff  Edmonds) 
And  they  wait.  Above  the  pathetic  culture 
of  modern  humanity  hang  the  stars.  The 
passage  of  time  affects  them  not.  Their  life 
is  eternity,  each  heartbeat  an  eon.  and  each 
breath  countless  ages.  In  one  breath  of  their 
cosmic  existence  they  watched  over  a  prom- 
ising humanity.  And  In  the  dim  light  of 
morning  they  heard  the  echo  of  the  excited 
words.  "Land  ho." 

And  upon  the  return  of  the  explorers  there 
arose  a  triumphant  welcome  from  those  who 
understood  the  Importance  of  such  a  dis- 
covery and  realized  the  treasure  of  a  new 
continent.  But  there  was  a  shrug  of  Ignorance 
from  the  others  who  could  not  comprehend 
the  value  of  new  discoveries  and  new  terri- 
tories. 

In  the  same  breath  the  stars  looked  down 
upon  the  struggles  of  a  primitive  humanity 
and  guided  those  who  would  reach  out  with 
the  first  step.  "A  small  step  for  man,  a  giant 
leap  for  mankind." 

And  again,  amidst  praise  and  applause, 
there  were  those  who  displayed  only  a  strong 
apathy  toward  such  an  appalling  event.  It  Is 
these  people  today  who  are  so  near-sighted. 
Imperceptive.  and  worldly  practical  that  In 
every  conversation  strike  up  the  familiar 
question.  "Why  should  we  go  to  the  moon?" 
Such  a  well  thought  out  question  deserves  an 
answer  as  complicated  as,  "Because  It  is 
there." 

But  actually  this  statement  says  quite  a 
simply  because  It  Is  there.  The  moon,  the 
lot,  for  it  sums  up  the  reasons  for  all  the 
great  ventures  of  the  past.  Though  many 
practical  reasons  are  stated  to  explain  the 
current  space  program,  the  real  reason, 
known  by  every  scientist  and  dreamer,  is 
planets,  the  stars,  the  universe. 


But  this  Is  usually  counterattacked  with 
a  variation  on  the  ancient  argument:  "If  the 
Lord  has  meant  for  us  to  fly  he  would  have 
given  us  wings."  To  answer  this  and  remain 
on  the  previous  subject  one  need  only  to 
say,  "He  did."  For  as  God  created  life  In  great 
diversity,  he  blessed  man  with  Intelligence, 
reasoning,  and  most  of  all,  curiosity.  For 
without  curiosity,  man's  Intelligence  would 
serve  no  purpose.  This  Inherent  trait  allowed 
man  to  gain  the  two  most  sacred  possessions : 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  And  with  knowledge 
there  came  ability.  Though  we  were  not 
blessed  with  wings,  we  were  given  the  ability 
to  obtain  them. 

Curiosity  offers  a  general  and  undisput- 
able  motivation  for  space  travel,  yet  are 
countless  sums  of  money  being  provided  sim- 
ply to  give  scientists  something  to  mollify 
their  eternal  thirst  for  new  knowledge  and 
frontiers?  Though  the  scientists  seem  to  be 
the  only  ones  concerned  with  space  explo- 
ration now,  in  the  future  it  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous effect  on  each  of  us.  Our  earth  Is 
becoming  exhausted,  and  our  demand  for 
almost  everything  is  growing  dally.  Our  tre- 
mendous swell  of  population  is  forcing  us 
to  extract  vital  materials  from  a  planet  in- 
capable of  regeneration.  Someday  our  dying 
world  will  require  a  steady  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terials to  furnish  food  and  necessities  to  the 
societies  of  the  future.  The  possibilities  of 
wealth  in  our  sun's  family  are  great.  Life, 
health,  and  luxury  are  all  offered  in  some 
manner  by  the  trillions  of  miles  of  unknown. 
And  the  greatest  luxury  Is,  of  course,  room. 

And  from  reaching  out  Into  space  we  will 
gain  knowledge  that  we  and  our  young  must 
have  to  survive  and  flourish.  And  through 
the  eyes  of  the  lunar  observatory  we  will  gain 
knowledge  of  the  stars  that  lie  In  the  path 
of  the  destiny  we  so  seldom  think  about  In 
our  material  world.  But  there  Is  yet  another 
aspect  of  space  travel  which  may  seem  philo- 
sophical, but  It  Is  even  more  concrete  than 
the  need  of  material  resources  and  techni- 
cal knowledge.  It  may  be  one  of  the  few  ways 
to  save  our  nation  from  corruption,  dehii- 
manizatlon,  and  general  decline.  It  is  clear 
that  our  great  nation  Is  declining  from  In- 
ternal conflict,  and  the  reason  Is  unrest.  The 
urge  and  yet  Inability  to  pioneer  new  fron- 
tiers. And  eventually  a  stagnant  society  must 
grow  foul.  The  oceans  may  be  the  beginning 
of  the  answer,  but  when  the  earth  Is  crowded 
and  depleted  we  must  reach  upward  where 
there  Is  an  Infinity  of  space  filled  with  un- 
countable planets  of  fresh  resources.  Each 
planet  a  frontier  to  be  explored  and  tamed 
by  a  new  species  of  the  hearty  pioneer.  Each 
one  offered  free  In  exchange  for  curiosity 
and  courage. 

Can  our  current  decline  be  reversed  by  the 
discovery  of  a  new  frontier  and  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  pioneer  spirit  in  those  who  live 
only  to  die?  Or  will  the  history  of  the  United 
States  prove  analogous  to  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  historic  litera- 
ture of  a  future  society? 

For  these  reasons  space  travel  Is  some- 
thing we  cannot  hold  back.  It  can  be  delayed, 
but  It  is  progress.  And  there  will  always  be 
those  with  the  will  to  move  forward  and 
outward,  to  add  to  our  knowledge  and  better 
our  existence.  And  In  this  way  It  Is  necessity. 
The  universe  Is  a  world  which  bustles  with 
life  and  activity,  and  we  must  depart  from 
our  cradle,  the  earth,  and  Join  a  world  far 
different  than  our  wildest  Imaginations.  We 
will  discover  intelligent  races,  and  learn  to 
live  and  share  together  with  our  superiors. 
For  the  intelligence  of  the  universe  will  exist 
in  peace  and  harmony  as  it  sees  that  which  Is 
to  come:  The  Ultimate. 

Those  who  Insist  this  has  no  significance 
to  the  practical  world  of  today  have  only  to 
observe.  For  what  Is  our  problem  today  but 
lack  of  unity.  Our  world  Is  divided,  both  in 
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boundaries  and  in  thought.  Attempting  to 
achieve  unity  through  politics  Is  like  walking 
through  an  endless  maze.  The  people  of  the 
world  must  be  united,  not  through  a  written 
agreement,  but  united  in  heart  and  soul  for 
a  common  cause.  And  what  better  cause  Is 
there  than  the  exploratlplT^nd  colonization 
of  space.  We  have  alread!y  shown  that  we  can 
talk  and  share  freely  on  the  topic  of  space. 
And  for  one  brief  moment  in  the  sununer  of 
1969.  the  Inhabitants  of  the  entire  world 
shared  feelings  of  relief,  Joy,  admiration,  and 
pride.  They  were  united. 

Maybe  someday  soon  we  will  live  and  work 
and  learn  together  in  space,  a  limitless  void 
with  no  boundaries  to  separate  race  or 
opinion.  A  place  where  all  men  brave  danger 
and  the  unknown  together.  A  place  where 
all  men  strive  to  reach  a  common  goal. 

And  the  brilliant  Jewels  of  the  night  shine 
ever  onward.  Forever  beckoning.  We  struggle 
upward,  ever  upward.  And  they  wait  .  .  . 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

December  20.  1971. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 

Member  o/  Congress,  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Sm :  We  would  whole-heartedly  like  to 
thank  you  for  your  strong  opposition  to  Mr. 
Richard  Velde  concerning  excluding  the  fire- 
fighter from  the  $50,000  death  benefit  bill. 
It  always  makes  one  feel  good  to  know  he  has 
support  In  his  chosen  profession.  We  feel 
whether  a  man  gives  his  life  as  a  result  of  a 
felonious  act  or  not  Is  of  little  importance, 
but  that  he  has  given  his  life  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow  man  is  the  point.  Firefighters 
risk  their  lives  daUy,  and  this  death  benefit  is 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  such  valor. 
Again,  we  thank  you  for  your  support. 
Respectfully, 

Daniel  E.  Koster, 
Secretary   Local   1814   I.A.F.F..    West- 
lake  Fire  Department. 


MORE  SUPPORT  FOR  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT OFFICERS 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, policemen,  firemen,  judges,  and  cor- 
rections officers  in  the  Cleveland  area 
have  spoken  with  a  unified  voice  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  11677,  the  Public  Safety. 
Criminal  Justice,  and  Correctional  Per- 
sonnel Benefits  Act,  which  I  introduced 
last  November.  This  bill  would  provide  a 
850,000  benefit  to  the  family  of  any  of 
these  officials  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 
I  would  now  insert  in  the  Record  six 
additional  letters  of  support  I  have 
received. 

I  am  also  very  grateful  for  the  support 
shown  by  my  colleagues  in  the  House  for 
this  legislation.  Yesterday,  I  reintro- 
duced the  bill  with  21  cosponsors,  who 
are  as  follows: 

William  Anderson,  Phillip  Burton, 
Frank  Clark,  Daniel  Flood,  Walter 
Flowers,  Edward  Garmatz,  Sam  Gibbons, 
Seymour  Halpern,  Ken  Heckler,  and 
Henry  Helstoski. 

Walter  Jones,  Jack  Kemp,  Ralph  Met- 
calfe, WiLMER  Mizell,  Claude  Pepper, 
Charles  Rangel,  William  Roy,  Paul 
Sarbanes,  Sam  Steiger.  Samuel  Strat- 
TON,  and  Charles  Vanik. 

The  letters  follow : 

Janttart  5,  1972. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 

Congressman,  20th  District  of  Ohio,  Long- 
worth  Building,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Stanton:  The  members  of  the 
North-Eastern  Ohio  Fire  Chiefs'  Association 
Inc.  are  very  desirous  to  be  able  to  endorse 
H.R.  11677  which  was  Introduced  by  you  on 
November  9, 1871. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  fire  service 
has  a  member  of  the  Congress  who  realizes 
that  fire  fighters  have  been  shot  at  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  That  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  fire  fighters  who  are  subjected 
to  these  hazards  should  receive  the  same 
benefits  as  law  enforcement  oflBcers  families. 
May  the  members  of  our  Association  thank 
you  from  the  bottom  of  o\u  hearts  for  your 
consideration  and  efforts  in  trying  to  help 
our  loved  ones. 
Sincerely, 

EncENE  E.  Rogers, 
North-Eastern  Ohio  Fire  Chiefs'  As- 
sociation, Inc. 
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December  10,  1971. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
House  of  Representatives,  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  Washington,  D.C. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman  Stanton  :  As  prom- 
ised in  my  December  1st,  1971  letter  of  en- 
dorsement to  you  regarding  HR.  #11677  re- 
garding survivor  benefits  for  probation  offi- 
cers who  are  killed  In  the  line  of  duty  (and 
other  associated  public  employees)   you  wUl 
be  happy  to  know  that  at  our  State  organiza- 
tion meeting  on  Dec.  8,  1971,  our  Executive 
Committee  gave  unanimous  endorsement  of 
your  BUI  and  directed  me  to  correspond  with 
you  Immediately  regarding  this  matter. 

Please  advise  me  If  there  Is  anything  fur- 
ther we  can  do  to  help  In  this  important 
legislative  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  A.  Janesz, 

President. 


President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  President:  Upon  reading  the  com- 
ments on  the  opposition  to  the  Inclusion  of 
firefighters  In  the  $50,000  death  benefit  bill 
made  by  Mr.  Richard  Velde,  associate  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, one  wonders  if  there  Is  any  Justice 
or  logic  in  excluding  the  firefighter. 

Although  there  may  be  more  policemen 
that  die  in  the  line  of  duty  as  a  result  of 
a  felonious  act,  there  are  more  firefighters  die 
In  the  line  of  duty  in  a  year. 

A  firefighter  risks  his  life  protecting  the 
lives  and  property  of  his  fellow  citizens  and 
now  has  the  honor  of  being  a  member  of  the 
country's  most  hazardous  occupation. 

Whether  a  member  of  the  safety  forces 
dies  as  a  result  of  a  felonious  act  or  simply 
protecting  the  lives  and  property  of  others 
is  not,  in  our  opinion,  the  question.  The 
fact  remains  that  an  Individual  has  paid  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  his  fel- 
low man,  and  he  still  leaves  a  widow  and  all 
the  responsibilities  a  policeman  would  leave. 

Mr.  Velde  should  also  be  aware  of  the 
many  assaults  made  upon  our  firefighters, 
not  only  during  civil  disturbances  but  also 
during  day-to-day  activity. 

We  feel  the  price  that  would  be  paid  to 

cover  the  firefighter  imder  this  bill  Is  Indeed 

a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  sacrifice  these 

men  make  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow  man. 

Respectfully, 

Daniel  E.  Koster, 
Secretary,  Local  No.  1814  /-A.FJ^.,  West- 
lake  Fire  Department. 

December  15,  1971. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  to  express,  to  you, 
my  support  for  the  bUl  you  introduced  as 
H.B.  11677.  I  would  like  to  commend  you  for 
your  action.  As  a  Fire  Chief,  I  am  vitally 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  firemen.  The 
proposal  to  Include  only  policemen.  Sheriff's 
deputys,  and  highway  patrolmen.  In  a  fi- 
nancial benefit,  In  case  of  death  In  the  line  of 
duty,  is  certainly  not  Justified,  In  my  opinion. 
Statistics  prove  that  the  fire  service  is  the 
most  hazardous  occupation  in  the  country. 
Firemen  also  meet  with  violent  death.  I  can 
not  see  any  difference  between  whether  a 
man  gets  shot  to  death  or  if  a  fire  occurs 
and  he  is  killed  by  smoke,  falling  walls,  etc. 
This  la  why  I  believe  you  are  taking  a  real- 
istic view,  compared  to  some  other  men,  re- 
garding Federal  compensation  to  the  fam- 
Uys  of  safety  personnel  being  killed  In  the 
line  of  duty. 

Keep  up  your  good  work  and  we  In  the  fire 
service  all  thank  you  for  your  concern  and 
efforts. 

Respectfully, 

Edmund  W.  Oeigkr. 
Fire  Chief,  Westlake  Fire  Department, 
Westlake,  Ohio. 


December  8.  1971. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  address  your  Office 
relative  to  the  Bill  H.R.  11677.  I  would  hope 
that  you  and  all  Members  of  Congress  woiUd 
vote  for  this  legislation. 

I  believe  we  must  recognize  the  need  in 
this  area  and  provide  some  means,  whereby, 
the  family  of  an  Officer  killed  while  on  duty 
Is  not  placed  In  such  a  financial  position  as 
to  be  dependent  on  friends,  relatives  and 
society.  It  Is  not  a  precedent  setting  act  as 
It  Is  now  a  part  of  many  governmental  agen- 
cies. 

Thus,  I  again  request  your  support  In  this 
matter. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Leslie  R.  Black, 
Chief,  Rocky  River  Police  Department. 


December  10,  1971. 
James  V.  Stanton. 

State    Representative,    Longworth    Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Stanton:  I  am  writing  this  in 
hopes  of  your  full  support  of  H.R.  Bill  No. 
11677. 

With  the  lack  of  support  in  some  parts  of 
our  country  towards  the  law  enforcement 
officers  and  the  disregard  for  their  lives,  this 
bill  would  help  In  some  ways. 

I  have  seen  the  fsmillies  of  dead  police  of- 
ficers, and  the  financial  crises  they  have  gone 
through.  Most  of  these  families  are  young. 
They  were  Just  beginning  to  get  their  feet  on 
the  ground  when  a  tragedy  of  this  t\-pe  came 
up.  Police  officers  are  not  wealthy.  They  do 
not  make  a  great  deal  of  money.  Most  work 
on  their  days  off  and  any  extra  hours  they 
have.  They  dedicate  their  lives  to  helping 
people  just  as  you  have,  but  with  a  much 
smaller  financial  return. 

Knowing  your  record  and  admiring  you  as 
long  as  I  have,  I  know  you  will  suppwrt  this 
bill  totally. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express 
my  feelings  as  I  have. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  B.  Samko, 
South  Russell  Village.  Chief  of  Police. 


HroDEN   PROFITS   FROM    A   CLEAN 
AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  the  February-March 
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1972  issue  of  National  Wildlife  magazine, 
published  by  the  National  Wildlife  Ped^ 
eration  making  clear  the  economic  as- 
pects of  waste  and  pollution.  This  excel- 
lent article.  "Hidden  Profits  Prom  a 
Clean  America"  merits  careful  consider- 
ation by  every  thinking  American: 
Preshdent  Says  Cleantjp  Saves  United  States 
$12  Billion  a  Year 

Washington,  D.C,  February  I,  1980.— In  a 
dramatic  report  from  the  White  House,  the 
President  today  exuberantly  proclaimed  the 
1980's  a  "Decade  of  Better  Living." 

•'Pollution  cleanup  launched  during  the 
early  1970's."  he  declared,  "has  Improved  our 
health,  saved  us  money,  and  made  possible  a 
higher  quality  of  life. 

"Gross  damages  from  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion have  been  reduced  by  $22.2  billion  an- 
nually. This  Is  a  net  saving  to  American  tax- 
payer of  $12  billion  a  year— after  paying  the 
cost  of  cleanup.  Each  family's  share  of  this 
saving  Is  $200  a  year."  he  said. 

CLEANER.    GREENER    AMERICA 

"More  Important,"  the  President  con- 
tinued, "we  have  a  much  cleaner,  greener 
America  than  in  those  murky  days  of  1972 
when  the  far-sighted  warned  us:  'America 
is  dying.'  And  the  faint-hearted  complained- 
•We  can't  do  anything  about  It.'  And  the 
short-sighted  said:   'We  can't  afford  If." 

The  President  cited  two  reasons  most  re- 
sponsible for  triggering  the  pollution  clean- 
up: ■•First.  Americans  decided  back  In  1972 
they  did  not  want  to  live  in  a  world  of  dirty" 
water  and  foul  air.  Second,  thev  made  the 
great  discovery  it  would  pay  them— not  cost 
them — to  clean  up  pollution." 

MESSAGE    HIGHLIGHTS 

Health:  "Americans  are  saving  $4  billion 
a  year  in  health  benefits  from  air  pollution 
cleanup  alone  .  .  .  cases  of  emphysema,  bron- 
chitis, asthma  and  lung  cancer  have  dropped 
dramatically."  ^^ 

Property:  "Pollution  damage  to  property 
and  materials  has  been  reduced  by  more 
than  $6  billion  a  year.  We  don't  need  to  paint 
our  houses  so  often.  Cars  do  not  corrode 
clothes  and  furnishings  last   longer." 

Fisheries:  "Clean  water  has  enabled  the 
United  States  to  rebuild  commercial  and 
sport  fisheries  ...  we  now  fish  for  shrimp 
In  waters  that  had  no  shrimp  for  more  than 
a  decade." 

Recreation:  "Cleanup  of  rivers,  lakes  and 
beaches  sparked  a  recreation  boom,  with 
dollar  benefits  in  the  billions  " 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ered  after  Intensive  digging  by  a  Federation 
investigative    team: 

Air  pollution  causes  damages  of  $16.1  bil- 
lion annually.  But  economists  estimate  about 
two-thirds  of  these  damages  could  be  elimi- 
nated by  1976  if  the  Federal  air  clean  pro- 
gram is  fully  funded.  Implemented  and  en- 
forced. So  Uncle  Sam.  by  investing  $3.9  bil- 
lion annuaUy.  can  get  back  savings  of  $6.8 
bUlion.  One  family's  share  of  these  savings 
would  be  $113  per  year. 
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FAMILY  CAN  SAVE  $200 

Water  pollution  causes  damages  estimated 
at  $12.8  billion  annually.  Approximately  90 
percent  of  these  damages  could  be  eliminated 
by  1980  with  a  program  costing  about  $6.3 
billion  annually.  This  would  provide  a  net 
saving  of  $5.2  billion  annually.  And  one 
family's  share  of  this  would  be  $87  per  year. 

"Cleanup  program  could  save  a  family  $200 
annually  by  1980— and  give  them  fresher 
air,  cleaner  water  and  better  health."  savs 
KlmbaU. 


Air.  Water  PoLLtJTioN  Now  Cost  United 
States  $28.9  Billion  a  Year 
Washinton,  DC.  February  1.  1972 —Uncle 
Sam's  bill  for  air  and  water  pollution  damage 
has  Jumped  to  a  staggering  828.9  billion  an- 
nually. 

♦  v-^Jl'i^'""  '^  "°*  costing  each  person  in 
the  U^S  $137  a  year-$480  per  famllv.  And 
the  total  Is  climbing  fast ! 

The  Third  Annual  Environmental  Quality 
Index,  published  by  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  points  out  that  pollution  is  dam- 
aging health,  driving  down  property  values 
Killing  plant  and  wildlife,  and  eroding  the 
quality  of  human  life. 

CAN  WE  AFFORD  CLEAmjP? 

Despite  this  gloomy  picture,  there  is  a 
rising  clamor  that  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  clean  up  pollution  .  .  .  that  it  will 
cost  more  than  $100  billion  .  .  .  that  taxes 
are  already  too  high  .  .  .  that  some  Industrial 
plants  will  have  to  close,  with  loss  of  Jobs. 

"But  the  biggest  untold  story  in  America 
today  Is  that  it  will  pay  us  to  clean  up  pol- 
lution," asserts  Thomas  L.  Kimball,  executive 
director.  National  Wildlife  Federation. 

Kimball  cites  these  dramatic  figures  gath- 


HiDDEN  Savings  From  a  Cleaner  America 

(  By  Thomas  L.  Kimball) 
Americans  can  have  a  cleaner  America  by 
1980— and  save  $12  billion  a  year  at  the  same 

time. 

This  is  no  pipe  dream.  It  is  the  sober  esti- 
mate of  responsible  environmental  experts. 

Ths  dramatic  figure  was  brought  to  light 
after  intensive  digging  by  a  National  Wild- 
life Federation  investigative  team  which  In- 
terviewed scores  of  environmental  experts  and 
economists  during  recent  months. 

The  pollution  arithmetic  is  simple: 

1.  Nationwide  bill  for  damages  from  air 
and  water  pollution  is  estimated  at  $28  9 
billion  annually.  Your  family's  share  of  that 
is  $481. 

2.  A  reasonable  cleanup  program  will  re- 
quire an  investment  of  $10.2  billion  annual- 
ly. Your  family's  sare:   $170. 

3.  But  this  cleanup  will  reduce  pollution 
damages  by  a  whopping  $22.2  billion!  Your 
family's  share:  $370. 

4.  You  pay  out  $170  for  cleanup  and  reduce 
your  pollution  damage  bill  by  $370.  for  a  ne^ 
savings  of  $200  in  your  annual  expenditures 
More  importantly,  cleaner  air  and  cleaner 
water  give  a  new  lease  on  life  to  all  creature^; 
be  they  eagles,  oysters,  or  men.  Here's  how  we 
arrived  at  these  startling  figures. 

Air  pollution:  The  President's  own  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  (CEQ)  reports 
that  the  current  air  cleanup  campaign  will 
cost  $23.7  billion  between  1970  and  1975  Eco- 
nomists estimate  this  will  reduce  ar  pollutlnn 
damages  by  two-thirds  by  1976. 

Polluted  air  causes  the  following  damape^ 
says  the  CEQ:  human  health.  $6  billion' 
materials  and  vegetation.  $4.9  billion:  lower- 
ing of  property  values.  $5.2  Mllion. 

Some  economists  believe  these  figures  are 
too  conservative  because  they  do  not  include 
shortened  life  due  to  Illness  or  loss  of  scenic 
values.  One  expert  told  us:  "If  we  con  tin'- 
to  establish  comprehensive  air  pollution 
standards— and  If  we  have  the  courage  to 
enforce  them— by  1976  we  can  sduce  air  doI- 
lutlon  by  80  to  90  percent!" 

Water  pollution :  The  storv  here  is  equally 
dramatic,  though  specific  "figures  are  un- 
available and  Federal  officials  are  almost  em- 
barrassed by  the  lack  of  data. 

Nevertheless,  the  Federation  talked  with 
economists  who  have  researched  this  prob- 
em  for  years.  They  estimate  that  water  pcl- 
lution  costs  the  United  States  $12  8  billion 
annually.  They  also  believe  pollution  dam- 
ages can  be  reduced  90  percent  bv  1980 

Polluted  water  costs  you  and  the  nation 
untold  billions  In  reduced  output.  Increased 
expenses,  higher  taxes,  and.  most  impor- 
tantly, a  generally  poorer  life: 

The  polluted  Delaware  estuarv  alone  rep- 
resents $350  million  in  lost  recreational 
opportunities.    One-fifth    of    the    nation's 


shellfish  beds  are  closed  because  of  water 
pollution.  A  single  child  born  retarded  be- 
cause of  chemical  contamination  of  the 
water  his  mother  drinks  can  cost  society 
$250,000  in  remedial  training  and  custo- 
dial care. 

These  figures  and  conclusions  raise  in- 
evitable questions: 

Are  these  estimates  anywhere  near  ac- 
curate? 

Economists  and  environmental  experts 
freely  admits  that  research  data  is  skimpy 
Some  contend  the  government  has  been 
derelict  in  not  running  return-on-invest- 
ment  studies  similar  to  those  which  all 
industries  do  before  committing  their  dol- 
lars to  any  new  project.  However,  our 
sources  defend  the  figures  In  this  article  as 
conservative— both  in  damages  and  in  lUti- 
mate  savings.  (I  invite  anyone  who  be- 
lieves he  has  more  reliable  figures  to  speak 
up— environmental  cleanup  must  be  a  team 
eff'ort.) 

When  does  the  taxpayer-consumer  start 
getting  back  the  money  he's  invested? 

Air  savings  should  be  fully  effective  by 
1976;  water  savings,  by  1980.  Based  on  our 
experts'  figures,  the  Federation  estimates 
the  average  family  must  invest  a  total  of 
approximately  $500  by  1975,  without  re- 
turn. But  by  1970  the  family  will  recover  this 
$500,  and  by  1980  each  family  will  have  an 
annual  savings  of  $200. 

But  will  people  make  this  investment' 
Yes.  For  more  than  200  years  Americans 
have  been  profit  motivated.  Show  them 
where  they  can  make  or  save  a  buck  and 
you  11  get  action.  But  I  hope  that  dollar  eco- 
nomic will  never  be  our  sole  guide.  Quality 
of  life  is  a  concern  that  transcends  dollars 
and  cents.  Happily,  pollution  cleanup  meets 
both  criteria— it  helps  Improve  our  quality 
or  life,  and  it  saves  us  money. 

But  what  about  those  estimates  of  $105 
billion  to  clean  up  pollution? 

That's  the  figure  given  in  the  report  of  the 
President's  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. But.  by  the  Council's  own  admission,  this 
figure  is  Inflated  since  it  contains  a  $43  5  bil- 
lion estimate  designated  for  solid  waste  dis- 
posal. And.  to  quote  the  CEQ,  "This  figure 
greatly  overstates  the  costs  required  for 
meeting  a  higher  standard  of  environmental 
quality,  since  the  overwhelming  bulk  of 
those  costs  is  for  garbage  pickup,  a  service 
traditionally  provided  in  urban  areas  (and 
currently  being  paid  for) ." 

Is  pollution  cleanup  on  schedule' 
The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  has  sufficient 
strength  to  accomplish  goals  set  forth  In  this 
article.  Our  air  pollution  figures  are  valid- 
assuming  these  IPS:  If  current  strict  stand- 
ards are  not  lessened  ...  If  timetables  set 
forth  are  met  .  .  .  u  regulations  are  en- 
forced. 

Water  pollution  figures  are  based  on  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  However.  In  my 
opinion,  this  effort  to  clean  up  has  been  a 
failure  to  date  because  standards  are  not  uni- 
form or  complete  and  state  enforcement  has 
lagged.  For  example:  Only  27  states  have  "No 
further  degradation"  clauses.  Current  hope 
Is  the  new  Water  Pollution  Bill  which  will 
probably  pass  Congress  early  this  year.  It  sets 
up  strict  Federal  standards  for  effluent  dis- 
charge by  the  industrial  polluter  and  pro- 
vides for  tough  enforcement. 
What  can  an  Individual  do? 
Be  Informed.  Do  not  be  misled  by  sweeping 
statements,    for    example,    that    "pollution 
cleanup  will  cost  too  much,"  or  by  simplistic 
slogans   like    "What   do    you    want— fish    or 
Jobs?"  Attend  public  hearings  which  are  pro- 
vided for  by  law.  Remember  that  both  air 
and  water  pollution  laws  also  provide  that 
you  as  a  citizen  can  bring  a  lawsuit  directly 
against  a  polluter,  or  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  Itself  when  it  can  be  shown 
the  government  has  not  acted  to  enforce  its 
own  regulations. 
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STANDARDS  POR  LIGHT  RESIDEN- 
TIAL CONSTRUCTION  NEEDED 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  with  many  concerned  colleagues  in 
introducing  a  bipartisan  bill  of  enormous 
benefit  to  Americans  who  build  homes 
and  families  who  want  to  buy  them. 

Our  bill,  amending  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  would  re- 
quire the  Department  of  Labor  to  estab- 
lish different  safety  standards  for  the 
light  residential  construction  and  heavy 
or  commercial  construction  Industries. 

Both  industries  currently  come  under 
the  same  safety  standards  imposed  by 
the  1970  act.  These  regulations  take  the 
unfair  and  imrealistic  position  all  con- 
struction, whether  it  be  rebuilding  a  back 
porch,  constructing  a  single-family 
home,  or  building  a  huge  skyscraper  oflBce 
building,  is  similar  enough  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  same  set  of  safety  stand- 
ards. 

The  facts  do  not  support  this  assump- 
tion. Clearly,  there  are  disparities  be- 
tween the  two  industries — differences  in 
hazards  to  employees  and  in  average  size 
of  contracting  and  subcontracting  firms 
involved. 

Failing  to  take  these  differences  into 
account,  present  laws  work  a  real  hard- 
ship upon  builders  involved  in  light  resi- 
dential construction  and  remodeling  and 
upon  families  who  need  their  services. 
In  recent  actions,  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  appeared  cognizant  of  dis- 
parate needs  of  the  light  and  heavy  con- 
struction industries.  But  these  differ- 
ences must  be  recognized  by  statute  to 
provide  for  development  of  new,  more 
appropriate  standards  for  the  light  con- 
struction industry.  Our  bill  will  insure 
this. 

Some  constituents  who  have  been 
building  single  and  multifamily  housing 
for  many  years  have  written  me  about 
inequities  created  by  present  standards. 
They  tell  me  cost  of  meeting  these  un- 
reasonable requirements  and/or  fines  for 
noncompliance  force  them  to  raise  sell- 
ing prices  by  hundreds  of  dollars.  One 
prominent  contractor  in  my  hometown, 
Chattanooga,  estimates  he  has  had  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  average  single - 
family  dwelling  by  $400  to  cover  these 
expenses. 

For  the  average  midde-income  family, 
these  sums  represent  the  margin  between 
being  able  to  finance  a  new,  modem 
home  and  remaining  in  inadequate, 
crowded  housing. 

In  case  after  case,  we  find  present 
standards  covering  light  residential  con- 
struction forcing  small  contractors  out 
of  business.  Those  who  build  perhaps  two 
or  three  homes  at  a  time  simply  carmot 
meet  these  higher  costs  for  unrealistic 
safety  standards.  Those  who  do  not  close 
their  businesses  entirely  must  cut  their 
work  force  drastically,  adding  to  our  im- 
employment  rolls. 

Men  with  years  of  experience  in  light 
construction  tell  me  they  have  never  seen 
accidents  in  the  homebuilding  industry 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  the  type  current  standards  are  de- 
signed to  prevent.  Safety  standards  ap- 
propriate for  large,  complex  projects — 
highways,  dams,  office  buildings,  and 
high-rise  apartments — are  simply  out  of 
line  for  light  residential  construction, 
limited  by  our  bill  to  "residential  struc- 
tures of  three  stories  or  less  without  an 
elevator." 

Nonapplicable  safety  standards  for 
homebuilders  are  bringing  up  the  cost  of 
new  homes  without  improving  protection 
for  workmen.  Implementation  of  these 
standards  is  denying  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
cans the  new  housing  they  need. 

The  homebuilding  industry  has  dis- 
played continuing  concern  for  safety 
standards  reflecting  hazards  involved  in 
light  construction.  The  National  Associ- 
ation of  Home  Builders,  for  instance,  has 
set  aside  nearly  $100,000  to  develop  a 
separate  set  of  standards  for  light  con- 
struction through  the  American  Na- 
tional Standards  Instiute.  These  funds 
are  also  being  used  to  develop  a  large- 
scale  program  to  acquaint  membership 
of  the  association  with  its  obligations  to 
employees  imder  existing  law. 

Clearly,  the  light  construction  indus- 
ti-y  wants  to  operate  with  reasonable 
safety  standards.  Our  bill  would  insure 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  de- 
velop these  standards. 

Our  bill  is  in  accord  with  section  6  of 
the  1970  Safety  Act,  providing  for  a  2- 
year  period  during  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  "would  develop  standards 
for  those  industries  and  situations  not 
covered  by  existing  Federal  standards." 
The  1969  Construction  Safety  Act,  adopt- 
ed primarily  for  heavy  construction, 
formed  the  basis  for  light  residential 
construction  standards  under  the  1970 
act.  There  is  considerable  doubt  Con- 
gress, in  passing  the  1969  law,  intended 
these  standards  to  apply  to  light  con- 
struction. 

Our  bill  will  designate  separate  stand- 
ards intended  specifically  for  the  light 
residential  construction  industry.  It  will 
mark  a  big  step  forward  in  meeting  mod- 
ern needs  of  both  homebuilders  and 
homeowners. 
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It  is  essential  that  we  join  in  showing 
a  genuine  and  effective  interest  in  the 
colonial  non-Russian  areas  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 


UKRAINIAN   INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  54th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ukraine. 

Ukraine,  a  nation  of  some  47  million 
people,  is  the  largest  captive  non-Russian 
nation  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. It  has  figured  prominently  of  late  in 
many  discussions,  including  the  United 
Nations  where  it  was  mentioned  during 
the  debate  on  China. 

Again  in  this  Congress,  I  have  been 
working  with  my  colleagues  in  our  con- 
tinuing effort  to  obtain  approval  of  the 
creation  of  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations.  The  need  for  such  a 
special  committee  is  even  more  urgent 
today  than  it  was  when  we  first  made  the 
proposal. 


EMBROILED  IN  OIL 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week's  New  Republic  contains  an  excel- 
lent column  entitled  "Embroiled  in  Oil." 
The  article,  in  addition  to  providing  a 
brief  summary  of  the  findings  of  the  re- 
cent hearings  Senator  Proxmire  held  on 
the  oil  industry,  points  out  some  of  the 
now  all  too  obvious  faults  in  the  present 
Government  policy  toward  the  oil  in- 
dustry. 

I  am  including  the  column  "Embroiled 
in  Oil"  in  the  Record  today  with  the  hope 
that  many  of  the  issues  it  radses  will  be 
the  focus  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  public 
debate  in  the  coming  months. 

The  time  to  examine  the  Government 
policy  toward  the  oil  industry  is  now.  Our 
present  system  of  oil  imoort  quotas,  de- 
pletion allowances,  weak  con.servation 
laws  and  tax  credits  is  costing  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  billions  of  dollars  an- 
nually, for  which  he  receive.^  only  high 
fuel  costs  and  a  rapidly  deteriorating  en- 
vironment, and  higher  personal  taxes. 

If  the"  present  policy  is  to  be  changed, 
it  will  be  change  brought  about  by  a 
strong  and  rising  protest  by  the  American 
consumer.  Faced  with  the  mo.st  powerful 
lobby  in  Washington,  the  ta^k  the  con- 
sumer faces  is  not  easy,  but  the  fate  of 
the  proposals  to  improve  the  present  sys- 
tem lie  in  his  hands. 

Embroiled   in   Oil 

To  help  President  Nixon  keep  prices  down 
during  Phase  II.  Sen.  Proxmire  (D..  Wis.)  has 
been  Investigating  government  policies  that 
drive  Industries,  prices  up.  As  a  start,  his  sub- 
committee on  priorities  and  economy  In  gov- 
ernment took  a  look  at  the  oil  Industry. 

OH  and  gas  provide  75  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's energy  fuels;  virtually  every  consumer 
product  has  touched  oil  or  gas  at  some  stage 
In  the  factory  If  it  Isn't  actually  made  from 
them.  OH  Is  our  richest  Industry:  net  earn- 
ings of  the  91  leading  petroleum  corpora- 
tions in  1969  topped  $50  billion,  exceeding 
telephone,  steel  and  autos.  It  also  gets  some 
of  the  biggest  government  plums.  Proxmire 
and  his  witnesses  estimated  that  the  oil  im- 
port quotas  and  special  tax  deductions  cost 
consumers  $9  billion  each  year,  or  $180  per 
family. 

Proxmire  started  with  the  oil  import 
quotas,  which  keep  cheap  foreign  oil  out  so 
that  domestic  companies  can  charge  more. 
The  Treasury  Department  estimates  the 
quotas  Inflate  oil  prices  S5  billion  each  year. 
A  barrel  of  the  common  one-percent-sulfur 
oil  was  selling  in  New  York  for  $4.80  on  Jan- 
uary 3.  but  only  $2.09  in  Rotterdam.  In  the 
first  12  years  after  Eisenhower  Imposed  the 
quota  system  by  executive  order.  American 
oil  companies  Increased  domestic  explora- 
tion 11.5  percent  while  they  bolstered  foreign 
exploration  63.8  percent.  Between  1965  and 
1970.  quotas  cost  consumers  $7.4  billion  more 
than  in  1959-64.  2.3  times  as  much  as  com- 
panies spent  exploring  for  both  oil  and  gas. 
Taxpayers  could  have  subsidized  exploration 
costs  directly  and  saved  over  $4  billion. 

The  oil  industry  thrives  on  a  battery  of 
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special  tax  favors  enjoyed  by  no  other  Amer- 
ican industry.  The  19  largest  oil  oompanles. 
grossing  $8.8  billion  In  1970.  paid  on  the 
average  an  8.7  percent  federal  Income  tax; 
most  other  corporations  paid  50  percent.  The 
Juiciest  plum,  of  course,  Is  the  percentage 
depletion  deduction,  which  allows  companies 
to  recover  capital  they  have  Invested  In  buy- 
ing drilling  rights.  The  theory  behind  the 
deduction  was  sound  enough  when  Congress 
accepted  It  In  1918:  oU  Is  a  high-risk  busi- 
ness. Involving  numerous  failures  as  well  as 
successes.  Once  a  company  strikes  oil,  Its 
capital  Invested  In  drilling  depreciates  as  the 
on  well  dries  up.  AH  businesses  get  similar 
deductions,  recovering  a  fraction  of  their 
original  Investment  each  year  until  they  get 
back  the  full  amount.  But  In  oil.  the  depre- 
ciation Is  imusually  generous.  Thomas  Field, 
a  long-time  oil  tax  expert  at  the  Justice  and 
Treasury  Departments,  told  the  Proxmlre 
committee  how  this  works:  If  an  oil  pro- 
ducer Invests  $10,000  buying  drilling  rights, 
strikes  oil  and  then  sells  the  oil  for  $100,000 
each  year  for  ten  years,  the  depletion  deduc- 
tion would  be  $22,000  each  year  for  the  full 
life  of  the  well. 

The  oil  producer  recovers  $220,000 — 22 
times  the  original  Investment.  "It  Is  entirely 
possible  for  petroleum  producers  to  enjoy 
tax  free  'recoveries  of  capital'  that  are  hun- 
dreds or  even  thousands  of  times  larger  than 
the  amounts  originally  Invested,"  said  Field. 
According  to  a  Treasury  study  last  year,  the 
25  biggest  oil  companies  made  20  times  as 
much  from  the  oil  depletion  allowance  In 
1969  as  they  would  have  from  normal  deduc- 
tions. Proxmlre  doesn't  think  the  oil  com- 
panies deserve  it.  The  Treasury  study  shows 
the  25  biggest  companies  lost  only  1.5  per- 
cent of  their  total  operating  costs  drilling 
"dry  holes"  that  didn't  produce  any  oil. 

The  oil  depletion  system  has  one  side  effect 
the  government  didn't  count  on:  It  encour- 
ages oil  producers  to  hike  the  price  of  crude 
oil  as  high  as  the  market  will  bear.  Since  the 
companies  deduct  22  percent  of  the  sales  In- 
come of  crude  oil  at  the  well,  there's  a  built- 
in  Incentive  to  raise  prices  to  maximize  de- 
ductions.  There's   another   tax   benefit   that 
promotes  high  prices:  most  of  the  crude  oil 
in  America  is  produced  by  the  same  com- 
panies that  refine  It.  They're  vertically  inte- 
grated  corporate    giants   that   control   every 
step  of  the  oil  process,  from  drilling  and  pro- 
ducing to  transporting,  refining  and  market- 
ing.  The  biggest   companies  like   Gulf  and 
Humble  produce  at  least  82  percent  of  the 
crude  oil  they  refine;  literally,  they  buy  most 
of   their  oil   from   themselves.   The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  taxes  the  production  end  of 
the  oil  business  at  a  much  lower  rate  than 
the  refining  end,  so  oil  companies  try  to  si- 
phon as  much  of  their  profits  as  possible  into 
production.  The  higher  the  price  of  crude 
oil,  the  higher  their  production  profits  and 
the  lower  their  taxes.  Since   1969    oil  com- 
panies   have    boosted    crude    oU    prices    two 
times,  by  23  percent. 

Five  of  the  eight  largest  US  oil  corpora- 
tions (Standard  of  New  Jersey  and  California 
Gulf,  Texaco,  and  Mobil)  control  half  of  the 
non-Communist  worid's  oil.  and  the  federal 
government  gives  them  further  tax  breaks 
overseas.  These  companies  pay  large  royalties 
to  foreign  governments,  which  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  lets  them  deduct  dollar  for 
dollar  from  their  federal  Income  tax.  As  a  re- 
sult, some  companies  pay  no  federal  taxes  on 
millions  of  dollars  earned  overseas.  It's  a  bo- 
nanza that  makes  exploring  the  oU  business 
extra  profitable  abroad,  which  helps  explain 
why  the  oil  giants  increased  foreign  explora- 
t  on  during  the  sixties.  These  foreign  royal- 
ties shrink  oil  corporate  taxes  by  $2  to  $2  5 
billion  each  year,  according  to  the  Treasury 
Department.  If  the  government  Is  trying  to 
encourage  domestic  oil  production— the  only 
Justification  for  oil  import  quotas— then  the 
whole  tax  system  is  "ridiculous,"  Proxmlre 
said. 
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The  government  has  toyed  with  the  possi- 
bility of  changing  oil  laws,  but  reform  never 
gets  far  In  Congress,  the  Interior  Department 
(which  administrates  oil  laws)  or  the  White 
House.  The  oil  Industry  has  at  least  a  half 
dozen  lobby  groups  in  Washington  and  ranks 
among  the  largest  contributors  to  political 
campaigns.  Directors  of  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute  contributed  $430,000  to  the 
Republicans  in  1968,  and  $30,600  to  the 
Democrats,  according  to  the  Citizens  Re- 
search Foundation. 

In  February  1970,  a  Cabinet  Task  Force, 
which  Included  most  of  the  cabinet  secre- 
taries plus  other  top  governments  officials, 
concluded  that  oU  Import  quotas  were  "un- 
acceptable." They  said  the  system  hasn't  pro- 
tected the  national  security,  but  has 
"spawned  a  host  of  special  arrangements  and 
exceptions  ...  has  Imposed  high  costs  and 
mefflclencles  on  consumers  and  the  econ- 
omy." Nixon  "dissolved"  the  task  force  and 
established  an  OU  Policy  Committee  (essen- 
tially the  same  group  under  a  new  name), 
which  went  Into  reverse  and  backed  import 
quotas.  Congress  did  lower  the  oil  depletion 
deduction  from  27.5  percent  to  22  percent  In 
1969,  for  the  first  time  In  over  40  years— but 
the  percentage  points  have  scarcely  made  a 
difference.  Industry  profits  are  steadily  In- 
creasing. ^ 

Government  oil  experts  say  they  can't  even 
begin  to  reform  oil  laws  until  they  learn 
more  about  the  oil  business,  the  only  major 
Industry  that  decides  which  statistics  It 
wants  to  report  and  which  ones  It  doesn't 
The  corporations  won't  tell  how  much  profits 
they  make  from  oil  production  and  how 
much  from  refining;  they  won't  tell  how 
much  royalties  they  pay  In  each  country  but 
instead  report  a  lump  figure  for  "foreign  and 
some  states'  taxes."  The  Treasury  has  some 
new  vital  statistics  on  the  25  largest  corpo- 
rations but  won't  release  them. 

Most  of  the  Information  at  Proxmlre's 
hearings  was  old  to  those  who  understand 
the  oil  business,  but  it  reminded  the  public 
that  the  government  Isn't  doing  absolutely 
everything  possible  to  keep  prices  down.  But 
then,  "When  It  comes  to  a  fight  between  the 
Industry  on  the  one  hand  and  the  consumers 
on  the  other  .  .  you  know  who  wins."  says 
Proxmlre. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  EDUCATION 
BUDGET:  THE  CONTINUED  GAP 
BETWEEN  PROMISE  AND  PER- 
FORMANCE 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1973  budget  pro- 
posals for  education  programs  are  an- 
other dismal  example  of  the  disparity 
between  this  administration's  rhetoric 
and  its  performance. 

THE    NIXON    RECORD 

When  Mr.  Nixon  was  campaigning  for 
the  Presidency  4  years  ago,  he  said: 

When  we  talk  about  cutting  the  expense 
of  government— the  one  area  we  can't  short- 
change Is  education. 


Yet  Mr.  Nixon  has  consistently  asked 
Congress  to  cut  funds  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  in  addition  has 
urged  the  outright  abolition  of  a  large 
part  of  the  landmark  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  Nixon  frequently— indeed,  almost 
constantly — reminds  us  that: 
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No  qualified  student  should  be  denied  a 
college  education  because  he  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  It. 

Yet  Mr.  Nixon  has  also  repeatedly 
caUed  for  abolition  of  the  most  successful 
student  aid  program  we  have — national 
defense  student  loans. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  fond  of  mentioning  his 
high  regard  for  young  children.  Indeed 
in  1969  he  called  for: 

A  national  commitment  to  healthful  and 
stimulating  development  for  all  American 
children  during  the  first  five  years  of  life. 

Yet  when  Congress  passed  a  bill  to  do 
exactly  that — to  provide  such  opportuni- 
ties not  only  for  poor  children,  but  for 
children  of  middle-Income  families  as 
well — Mr.  Nixon  vetoed  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  is  replete  with 
examples  of  this  kind,  and  if  anyone 
needs  further  proof  of  the  hostility  of 
this  administration  toward  education  I 
note  that  four  of  H  of  Mr.  Nixon's  vetoes 
to  date  have  been  of  bills  making  educa- 
tion authorizations  or  appropriations. 

This  Is  not  an  impressive  record,  and 
one  would  think  that  Mr.  Nixon  would 
not  be  proud  of  it.  Yet  yesterday,  when 
the  budget  message  was  communicated 
to  us,  it  quickly  became  apparent  that 
the  gap  between  Mr.  Nixon's  inflated 
rhetoric  and  his  performance  is  not  only 
undiminished,  but  appears  to  be  widen- 
ing. 

PETULANCE  VERSUS  PERFORMANCE 

Mr.  Nixon's  posture  is  now  one  of  petu- 
lance. He  reviews  the  several  education 
proposals  he  has  made,  including  "spe- 
cial revenue  sharing,"  establishment  of 
a  National  Foundation  on  Higher  Educa- 
ation.  and  "reform"  of  higher  education 
student  aid  programs,  and  chides  Con- 
gress for  not  having  acted  affirmatively. 
As  an  example  of  Congress'  supposed 
malingering,  he  singles  out  his  student 
assistance  proposal,  saying: 

I  believe  that  no  qualified  student  should 
be  denied  a  college  education  because  he  can- 
not  afford  to  pay  for  It.  Most  Americans  and 
most  Congressman  agree.  I  have  proposed  the 
legislation  that  will  make  this  a  reality  I 
am  ready  to  sign  that  legislation.  But  there 
It  sits,  m  Congress,  while  thousands  of  young 
people  miss  their  chance. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Nixon's 
student  aid  proposals  would  not  make 
any  additional  money  available  to  insure 
that  "no  qualified  student  is  denied  a 
college  education  because  he  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  for  it." 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Nixon  proposes 
to  dismantle  the  most  effective  student 
aid  program  we  have— national  defense 
student  loans — and  use  the  funds  thus 
freed  to  bolster  the  educational  oppor- 
unity  grant  program.  It  apparently  has 
not  occurred  to  Mr.  Nixon  that  if  he  is 
really  concerned  that  no  qualified  stu- 
dent should  be  denied  a  college  education 
for  financial  reasons,  the  answer  is  not 
to  trade  off  one  group  of  students  against 
another,  but  to  provide  student  aid  pro- 
grams with  the  funds  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate all  students  who  need  as- 
sistance. 

But  such  reasoning  is  apparently  un- 
attractive to  an  administration  more 
concerned  with  words  than  action,  for 
In  his  budget  proposal,  Mr.  Nixon  again 
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seeks  to  do  that  which  he  promised  he 
would  not  do — shortchange  education. 

CUTBACK    ON   EDUCATION    SUPPORT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  are  some 
examples  of  the  low  priority  Mr.  Nixon 
accords  to  education  in  his  new  budget: 

Federal  support  for  schools  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  would  be  cut  by  $239  million. 

Thirty  elementary  and  secondary  aid 
programs,  including  Federal  assistance 
for  educationally  deprived  children — 
ESEA  I — Federal  impact  aid — Public 
Law  874 — and  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  would  be  aboUshed. 

Construction  grants  for  colleges  and 
universities  would  be  abolished. 

National  Defense  Student  Loans  would 
be  abolished. 

Aid  to  Land  Grant  colleges  would  be 
cut  by  80  percent. 

Support  for  public  library  services 
would  be  cut  by  34  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  concern  Mr. 
Nixon  expressed  last  week  for  the  finan- 
cial plight  of  the  Nation's  schools,  one 
would  have  expected  a  budget  message 
far  different  from  the  one  sent  up  yes- 
terday. 

But  as  we  have  seen  in  the  past,  what 
the  President  says  and  what  he  does  are 
almost  invariably  in  contradiction  when 
it  comes  to  education. 

The  fact  is  that  at  the  same  time  Pres- 
ident Nixon  is  recommending  $6  billion 
in  additional  money  for  the  military,  he 
seeks  to  dismantle  some  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant Federal  education  initiatives 
undertaken  during  the  past  15  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  speaks  for 
itself. 

As  the  President  himself  told  us  last 
week,  a  good  part  of  what  American  edu- 
cation needs  now  is  help  in  the  form  of 
a  firm  financial  commitment,  but  that 
Mr.  Nixon  is  apparently  unwilling  to 
provide. 


ANNIVERSARY  SALUTE  TO  KTLA  BY 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  AREA 
DELEGATION 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  televi- 
sion station  KTLA,  serving  Los  Angeles 
and  a  large  portion  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, is  currently  commemorating  its 
silver  anniversary.  Today  the  Members 
of  Congress  representing  the  area  served 
by  KTLA  join  in  extending  congratula- 
tions and  in  saluting  KTLA  on  this  an- 
nivesary  of  commendable  service  to  the 
people  of  southern  California. 

KTLA  has  a  very  proud  and  distin- 
guished history.  On  January  22,  1947,  It 
became  the  first  commercially  licensed 
TV  station  in  the  West,  having  begun 
8  years  earlier  as  an  experimental  station 
from  Paramount  Studios  in  Los  Angeles. 

During  its  first  year,  it  became  the 
first  west  coast  station  to  televise  a 
speech  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Dming  the  Kathy  Fiscus  "well" 
tragedy  KTLA  provided  extended  hve 
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on  the  spot  coverage  over  27  Vi  continuous 
suspenseful  hours.  KTLA  broadcast  the 
first  live  telecast  from  out  at  sea,  from 
the  U.S.S.  Valley  Forge. 

Other  "firsts"  include  introduction  of 
Lawrence  Welk  to  television  audiences, 
initial  kinescope  syndication  of  a  pro- 
gram, first  live  telecast  of  an  atom  bomb 
blast,  and  original  color  programs  broad- 
cast in  Los  Angeles,  the  first  being  the 
colorful  Rose  Bowl  Parade  in  1955. 

KTLA  was  the  first,  and  is  still  the 
only  station  to  design  and  operate  a  fly- 
ing remote  unit,  "The  Telecopter."  Cov- 
erage provided  by  this  means  was  initi- 
ated in  May  of  1958. 

Because  of  KTLA's  service  to  stations 
all  over  the  country  in  making  coverage 
available  to  them,  KTLA  was  awarded  a 
special  Governor's  citation  from  the 
Hollywood  chapter  of  the  National 
Academy  of  TV  Arts  and  Sciences,  be- 
coming the  first  California  station  to  re- 
ceive this  honor. 

KTLA  has,  through  quality  program- 
ing, served  the  public  interest  well,  and 
the  Members  of  Congress  in  the  KTLA 
viewing  area  are  pleased  to  make  special 
note  of  the  celebration  of  its  first  25 
years. 

I  am  also  attaching  a  list  of  some  of 
the  distinguishing  achievements  during 
KTLA's  history,  and  the  dates  when  they 
were  begun : 

A  Chronological  History  or  Channel  5. 
KTLA — An  Unmatched  Histort  of  Tele- 
vision   Firsts 

1939— W6XYZ  (experimental  station)  be- 
gins from  Paramount  Studios  In  Los  Angeles. 

Fall.  1942 — First  telecast  Inside  a  motion 
picture  studio.  Paramount — "This  Gun  for 
Hire". 

1946 — ^Flrst  telecast  of  wrestling,  boxing 
and  most  other  sports. 

January  1,  1947 — First  telecast  of  Rose 
Bowl  Parade. 

January  22,  1947— First  TV  commerclaUy 
licensed  station  west  of  Chicago  .  .  .  chang- 
ing W6XYZ  to  KTLA— Channel  6. 

February  30,  1947 — ^Flrst  on-the-spot  news 
coverage — Pico  Street  Explosion. 

October  30,  1947 — First  man-on-the-street 
broadcEist  "Meet  Me  In  Hollywood". 

January  11,  1948 — First  to  present  "Panto- 
mime Quiz",  winner  of  the  first  Emmy. 

July  12,  1948 — First  west  coast  station  to 
televise  a  President's  speech — President 
Harry  Truman. 

August  7,  1948— First  to  present  Hopalong 
Cassldy  which  started  the  first  national  TV 
craze. 

Fall,  1948 — First  telecast  of  a  movie  pre- 
miere— "Emperor  Waltz". 

March  7.  1949 — First  to  present  "Cecil  & 
Beany",  before  It  went  on  to  become  a  na- 
tional phenomenon. 

April  9.  1949 — First  extended  live  on-the- 
spot  coverage,  27 '/2  continuous  suspenseful 
hours  during  the  Kathy  Fiscus  Well  Tragedy. 

July,  1949— First  live  telecast  from  out  at 
sea — U.S.S.  Valley  Forge. 

September  20,  1949 — First  regularly  sched- 
uled remote  program — "City  At  Night". 

1949 — First  kinescope  syndication  oT  a  pro- 
gram— "Time  For  Beany". 

May  18,  1951 — First  to  present  Lawrence 
Welk  on  television. 

May  23,  1951 — First  coverage  of  an  actual 
police  Investigation  of  a  crime — Patty  Jean 
HuU  kidnapping. 

AprU  22,  1952 — First  live  telecast  of  an 
Atom  Bomb  Blast. 

April  22.  1962 — First  station  to  feed  pro- 
gram (Atom  Test)  to  all  three  networks. 

July  1952 — First  Independent  to  cover  a 
major  political  convention — Chicago. 
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January  1,  1955 — First  Los  Angeles  sta- 
tion to  originate  color  programs — "Rose  Bowl 
Parade". 

May  1958— First  and  still  the  only  station 
to  design  and  operate  a  fiylng  remote  unit — 
The  Telecopter. 

May  13,  1964 — Golden  West  Broadcasters 
receives  FCC  license  to  operate  KTLA,  trans- 
ferring ownership  from  Paramount. 

June  1,  1969 — First  and  only  station  to  de- 
sign and  operate  the  world's  only  color  Jet 
telecopter! 

February  9.  1971— First  and  only  station  to 
make  Its  exclusive  live  ground  and  Tele- 
copter coverage  of  the  California  earthquake 
available  free  to  any  TV  station  anywhere 
.  .  .  which  brought  KTLA  yet  another  first. 

February  9,  1971— First  station  to  have  its 
news  transmission  on  every  one  of  the  seven 
L.A.  VHF  TV  stations  simultaneously  at  vari- 
ous times  throughout  the  day  of  the  emer- 
gency! 

February  9,  1971— First  Independent  sta- 
tion to  have  Its  news  picture  transmitted  on 
stations  throughout  California,  live  on  na- 
tional network  and  to  Europe  via  Telstar 
satellite  during  the  earthquake  Impending 
dam-break  emergency. 

March  21,  1971— First  California  station 
to  win  a  special  Governor's  Citation  from  the 
National  Academy  of  TV  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Hollywood  Chapter  for  making  coverage 
available  to  stations  all   over  the  country. 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  OUT- 
STANDING SERVICE 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Friday. 
January  28,  marks  the  25th  year  of 
service  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
Congressman  Bob  Jones  of  Scottsboro, 
Ala. 

During  this  time,  Consrressman  Jones 
has  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  legislators,  if  not  the  out- 
standing legislator  here  in  the  Congress. 
He  is  one  of  the  hardest  working  and 
most  dedicated  public  servants  I  have 
ever  known. 

On  this  special  occasion  I  offer  my 
warmest  congratulations  to  Consrressman 
Jones.  I  would  like  to  place  in  the  IJecord 
at  this  point  a  recent  newspaper  article 
by  Phil  Smith  of  the  Huntsville  Times, 
which  recounts,  in  an  excellent  manner. 
Congressman  Jones'  remarkable  career: 
TwENTT-FrvE  Years  On  the  Hnx 
(By  Philip  W.  Smith) 

Washington. — Sept.  24,  1946,  dawned 
dawned  bright  and  clear  in  North  Alabama. 
Schools  had  been  closed  the  week  before 
for  the  cotton-picking  break,  and  the  har- 
vest was  well  under  way. 

Voters  were  going  to  the  polls  that  day 
for  the  fifth  time  since  the  regular  Demo- 
cratic primary  In  May.  On  the  ballot  were 
seven  Democrats  seeking  the  Eighth  District 
seat  In  Congress,  which  had  been  vacated 
when  John  Sparkman  resigned  following  his 
election  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

One  of  the  candidates  was  Judge  Robert 
Emmett  Jones,  county  judge  of  Jackson 
County.  He  preferred  Just  plain  "Bob"  Jones. 

According  to  a  story  by  Mrs.  Martha  Witt 
Smith,  then  a  reporter  for  The  Huntsville 
Times,  the  campaign  had  been  "largely  per- 
sonalized, waged  on  a  person-to-person 
basis." 
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When  election  officials  finished  counting 
the  votes  In  the  early  hours  of  Sept.  25 — 
there  were  no  voting  machines  then — Jones 
lead  the  slate,  primarily  because  of  the  vote 
In  his  home  county.  Jackson  County  had  10.- 
300  registered  voters  at  that  time.  More  than 
half  of  them — 5.361 — voted  for  their  county 
Judge  while  his  opponents  received  a  com- 
bined vote  of  only  139  in  the  county. 

The  almost  unanimous  support  from  Jack- 
son County  was  enough  to  give  Judge  Jones 
only  a  plurality  in  the  large  field,  however, 
and  not  a  majority.  He  faced  a  run-off  elec- 
tion Oct.  22  with  state  Sen.  Jim  Smith  of 
Tuscumbla. 

That  election  was  described  by  on  news- 
paper as  a  "listless  and  almost  issueless  af- 
fair" but  when  the  election-weary  citizens 
of  North  Alabama  had  cast  their  ballots, 
the  young  county  Judge  again  emerged  as 
the  victor— 16.787  to  11,260. 

The  home  counties  of  the  candidates  had 
been  the  key.  Jones'  supporters  piled  up  6.884 
votes  m  Jackson  while  the  best  Smith  could 
do  was  4,437  In  Colbert.  Voting  was  light  and 
fairly  evenly  split  In  the  other  five  coun- 
ties of  the  district — Madison,  Limestone, 
Morgan,  I^awrence  and  Lauderdale. 

This  time  the  Jackson  Countian  had  ap- 
parently convinced  a  few  more  of  his  neigh- 
bors of  his  qualifications.  He  lost  only  104 
votes  in  Jackson  while  he  picked  up  493  In 
Smith's  Colbert  County  Both  candidates  had 
conceded  the  other's  home  county  when  the 
runofl  began  and  Jones  never  made  a  speech 
In  Colbert. 

He  and  Smith  campaigned  together  part 
of  the  time  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  dis- 
trict to  cut  down  on  expenses.  At  times  they 
even  shared  the  same  hotel  room.  One  story 
has  it  that  the  two  candidates  checked  Into 
their  hotel  one  night  after  a  day  of  stump- 
ing together  and  a  Smith  supporter  mistook 
Jones  for  the  man  he  was  backing.  The  voter 
drew  Jones  aside  and  whispered  his  encour- 
agement, adding  that  "we're  going  to  beat 
this  Jones  fellow."  Not  wanting  to  embarrass 
the  man,  Jones  thanked  him  and  replied, 
"We'll  do  our  best." 

A  more  unusual  aspect  of  the  campaign 
was  that  Judge  Jones  did  not  campaign  in 
Jackson  County.  He  left  the  job  at  home  to 
his  volunteer  supporters  there,  headed  by 
Sanford  Lee  of  Scottsboro.  a  young  World 
War  II  veteran  like  the  candidate. 

The  Judge  had  no  paid  staff  during  the 
election.  For  clerical  workers  he  depended 
on  young  women  from  Jackson  County  who 
would  "Just  show  up"  at  his  headquarters  In 
Scottsboro  each  morning. 

By  the  runoff,  the  cotton  harvest  was  In 
full  swing  and  Jones'  volunteers  feared  many 
farm  hands  would  find  It  more  Important  to 
stay  In  the  fields  than  to  go  vote  for  the 
sixth  time  that  year. 

There  Is  no  way  to  tell  whether  that 
would  have  happened,  however,  since  the 
Jones  volunteers  took  no  chances.  Accord- 
ing to  news  accounts  of  the  election,  a 
number  of  cars— estimates  ranged  from  250 
to  400 — loaded  with  volunteers  left  Scotts- 
boro on  the  morning  of  the  r\inoff.  They  went 
Into  cotton  fields  and  took  the  farmers'  pick- 
sacks  and  continued  to  fill  them  while  the 
voters  were  driven  to  the  polls  to  vote  for 
Judge  Jones. 

At  headquarters  In  Scottsboro.  about  a 
dozen  young  women  spent  the  day  calling 
almost  everyone  In  the  coimty  who  had  a 
telephone  and  urging  them  to  go  vote. 

The  result  was  summed  up  by  an  eight- 
column  headline  across  the  front  page  of 
The  Times  Oct.  23,  1946— "Bob  Jones  Sweeps 
District." 

For  all  practical  purposes,  Jones  was  the 
new  Eighth  District  congressman  but  he 
had  to  go  through  the  motions  of  running, 
unopposed.  In  a  general  election  Jan.  28,  1947. 
On  that  date,  at  the  age  of  34,  he  became 
the  Tennessee  Valley  section  of  Alabama's 
congressional  delegation— the  Job  he  has  now 
held  for  25  years.  Today  he  ranks  30th  in 
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seniority    among    the    435    members   of   the 
House. 

Nationally,  the  congressional  elections  of 
1946  took  on  an  aspect  not  seen  in  American 
politics  for  many  years.  The  millions  of  World 
War  II  veterans  were  back  at  home  and 
taking  an  active  part  In  politics.  It  was 
largely  this  support,  particularly  in  Jackson 
County,  that  put  Jones  In  office. 

When  he  took  his  seat  shortlv  after  the 
80th  Congress  convened.  Jones  became  the 
first  congressman  from  Jackson  County  since 
Williamson  R.  W.  Cobb  of  Bellefonte  resigned 
In  1861,  shortly  before  Alabama  left  the 
Union. 

Three  men  who  have  since  gained  great 
national  prominence  were  also  elected  to 
Congress  in  1946. 

WhUe  Jones,  a  Navy  veteran  who  had 
served  on  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur's  legal 
staff,  was  campaigning  in  North  Alabama, 
another  young  Navy  veteran  was  winning  on 
the  campaign  trail  In  his  home  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. And  when  Jones  came  to  Wash- 
Ington  he  was  assigned  an  office  next  to  this 
fellow  freshman  congressman,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, The  New  Englander  and  Southerner 
became  good  friends. 

After  President  Kennedy's  death  in  1963, 
It  was  Jones  who  sponsored  legislation  cre- 
ating a  national  cultural  center  in  Washing- 
ton as  the  official  national  memorial  to  him 
The  bill  established  the  Kennedv  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  which  opened  last  year. 
Other  new  representatives  in  the  80th 
Congress  Included  Richard  M.  Nixon  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma  now 
speaker  of  the  House. 

During  his  first  campaign,  Jones  empha- 
sized three  promises  to  the  voters  through 
his  leaflets  and  posters  and  in  his  speeches 
He  said  he  was  for  "enlightened  legislation 
to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer  and  to  protect  his  markets;  low-cost 
long-term  financing  for  farm  homes;  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
to  its  fullest  capacity  and  the  extension  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  program  to  assure 
every  farm  home  in  the  Eighth  District  the 
benefit  of  cheap  electricity." 

He  has  kept  those  promises  over  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  hU  record  shows 

During  his  first  10  years  in  oflJce,  much  of 
the  congressman's  time  was  spent  defending 
TVA  against  its  opponents  in  the  House  and 
fighting  for  increased  cotton  allotments  and 
better  support  prices  for  the  farmers  of  his 
district. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  Rural  Housing 
Act  which  provides  loans  from  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  for  new  farm  homes. 
The  first  of  these  loans  was  given  to  a  Jack- 
son County  farmer  In  1949. 

Today,  there  Is  probably  not  a  farm  home 
m  the  Eighth  District  that  does  not  have 
electricity  available. 

Jones  earned  the  honorary  title  of  "Mr. 
TVA"  in  his  battles  to  preserve  that  agency 
during  the  Truman  and  Eisenhower  adminis- 
trations. 

His  voting  record  on  TVA  legislation  is  un- 
varying. In  1959  he  sponsored  legislation  au- 
thorizing TVA  to  borrow  up  to  $1  billion  to 
finance  its  power  expansion  programs,  finally 
making  the  agency  free  of  congressional 
financial  control  in  its  power  program.  Pour 
years  ago  he  introduced  and  secured  passage 
of  legislation  increasing  the  bonding  author- 
ity to  $5  billion. 

In  his  early  years  in  the  House,  Repre- 
sentative Jones  could  not  spend  all  his  time 
worrying  about  the  problems  of  his  district, 
however.  His  first  committee  assignment  was 
to  the  House  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee. 

At  that  time,  Washington  had  no  mayor 
or  city  government  and  was  run  by  the  con- 
gressional committee.  So,  soon  after  arriving 
In  Washington,  the  former  county  Judge 
from  rural  Alabama  found  himself  grappling 
with  the  problems  of  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex and  cosmopolitan  cities  In  the  world 
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Over  the  years,  his  committee  assignments 
have  changed  and  he  has  long  since  been  off 
the  District  Committee  but  later,  as  chair- 
man of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  Sub- 
committee, he  oversaw  a  vast  construction 
program  of  new  federal  buildings  in  Wash- 
ington. 

While  the  congressman  has  devoted  much 
time  to  many  issues,  there  is  one  area,  above 
all  others,  that  has  consistently  drawn  his 
attention  and  one  in  which  he  is  a  recog- 
nized national  expert.  That  Is  flood  control 
and  water  pollution. 

He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Power  Subcommittee  which  con- 
ducted America's  most  comprehensive  ex- 
amination of  national  water  resources  in- 
cluding anti-pollution  measures  during  the 
first  half  of  the  1960s— long  before  "ecologv  " 
became  a  household  word. 

In  1965  he  assumed  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control  and 
Internal  Development  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  He  remains  in  that  position  to- 
day and  is  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  full 
Public  Works  Committee. 

In  the  Flood  Control  Subcommittee  he 
handles  waterway  development  legislation 
for  the  entire  nation,  including  the  proposed 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Canal— a  project  he 
has  been  advocating  ever  since  he  entered 
Congress. 

His  work  on  such  matters  as  flood  control 
and  rural  housing  have  earned  Congressman 
Jones  the  label  of  "Southern  liberal  "  After 
his  first  year  in  office,  national  newspaper 
columnist  Drew  Pearson  picked  him  as  one 
of  the  10  best  new  members. 

The  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  rated 
Jones'  voting  record  in  i960  at  90  out  of  a 
possible  100.  Among  Southern  congressmen 
and  senators,  that  was  second  only  to  Sens. 
Estes  Kefauver  of  Tennessee. 

His  liberal  voting  record  has  been  fairly 
consistent  except  for  one  issue — civil  rights. 
In  that  area  he  has  generally  voted  with 
other  Southerners  In  opposition  to  proposed 
legislation,  beginning  with  President  Tru- 
man's civU  rights  amendments  In  1948. 

At  that  time  he  was  quoted  In  various 
newspapers  in  the  district  as  saying,  "I  shall 
vigorously  oppose  all  measures  which  woiUd 
affect  the  way  of  life  in  the  South.  I  mean 
the  FEPC  (Fair  Employment  Practices  Com- 
mission), anti-poll  tax  proposals,  and  espe- 
cially any  measure  which  would  Impose  on 
the  people  of  Alabama  any  dictation  from  the 
federal  government  on  how  to  carry  on  their 
normal  way  of  life." 

Even  on  the  civU  rights  question,  he  Is  not 
inflexible,  however.  Last  year  he  voted  for 
an  extension  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  because 
It  was  attached  to  the  18-year-old  vote 
amendment.  He  was  in  favor  of  lowering  the 
voting  age,  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was 
assured  of  being  extended  anyway,  so  he 
says  he  saw  no  reason  to  oppose  a  measure 
he  favored  Just  to  cast  a  ceremonial  vote 
against  civU  rights. 

Throughout  his  25  years  in  Congress,  Jones 
has  retained  some  basic  political  philosophy. 
First  and  foremost  is  his  belief  in  building. 
He  sums  it  up  in  talking  about  his  years  on 
the  Public  Works  Committee. 

"I  had  rather  build  monuments  of  public 
accommodation  such  as  schools  and  high- 
ways and  sewer  systems  than  to  sit  here 
docile  and  fret  away  with  the  phantoms  of 
hate." 

In  his  position  as  chairman  of  various 
"building"  subcommittees.  Jones  could  have 
had  public  buUdings  and  locks  or  dams  all 
over  the  country  named  for  him  If  he  had 
wished.  But  he  has  steadfastly  refused  to 
allow  a  single  public  structure  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  him,  according  to  his  staff. 

Last  week,  however,  he  spent  his  first  day 
back  in  Washington  after  the  recess  working 
to  name  the  Columbia  dam  in  South  Alabama 
for  his  longtime  friend,  the  late  Rep.  George 
W.  Andrews  of  Union  Springs  who  died  last 
month. 
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Although  nothing  in  the  Eighth  District 
or  anywhere  else  bears  his  name,  his  staff 
claims  that  you  can  drive  the  entire  length 
of  the  Eighth  District  from  the  Georgia  state 
line  to  Mississippi  and  never  be  out  of  sight 
of  something  that  their  boss  was  responsible 
for  building. 

Congressman  Jones  will  not  single  out  any 
particular  public  works  legislation  which  he 
has  sponsored  which  he  feels  has  contributed 
more  to  the  nation  than  any  other.  He  does 
feel,  however,  that  the  $27-mlllion  water  pol- 
lution control  bill,  which  he  guided  through 
the  Pubic  Works  Committee  when  he  was 
acting  chairman  Just  before  Christmas,  will 
be  the  legislation  that  will  finally  eliminate 
water  pollution  in  the  United  States — a  goal 
he  has  been  working  toward  since  the  early 
1960s. 

For  his  own  district  and  the  surrounding 
area,  he  feels  his  TVA  self-financing  bills  were 
extremely  Important. 

"There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  TVA 
would  have  been  liquidated  In  another  18 
months  if  we  had  not  gotten  the  first  finance 
act  through  In  1959,  because  the  Eisenhower 
administration  simply  would  not  budget  any 
money  for  power  expansion,"  he  said. 

He  does  not  claim  credit  for  slnglehandedly 
saving  TVA.  Other  Tennessee  Valley  congress- 
men and  senators  also  worked  hard  for  the 
agency  but  the  North  Alabamlan's  efforts  were 
sufficient  to  earn  him  the  honorary  title  of 
"Mr.  TVA" — one  which  he  is  very  proud  of. 
Another  monument  to  Jones  and  other 
members  of  the  public  works  committee  is 
the  Interstate  Highway  System — the  largest 
public  works  project  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Jones  led  the  fight  against  an  Elsenhower 
administration  proposal  in  1955  to  finance 
the  Interstate  system  through  the  sale  of 
bonds.  He  was  successful  and  the  next  year 
the  Public  Works  Committee  put  through  a 
pay-as-you-go  Interstate  plan.  This,  accord- 
ing to  the  congressman,  has  saved  billions  of 
dollars  in  interest  payments. 

As  he  begins  his  26th  year  In  Congress, 
Jones  has  no  plans  to  retire  anytime  soon. 
He  will  announce  that  he  is  a  candidate  for 
re-election  for  a  14th  term  within  the  next 
two  weeks. 

Asked  about  retirement  plans,  the  59-year- 
old  legislator's  only  comment  was,  "I  haven't 
applied  for  my  old-age  pension  yet." 

The  congressman  does  not  claim  to  have 
succeeded  alone,  however,  in  his  career  as 
lawmaker.  He  gives  much  of  the  credit  to  his 
staff  which  he  calls  "the  best  on  Capitol 
Hill." 

But  most  of  the  credit  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Eighth  District,  he  says.  "I  appre- 
ciate more  than  I  can  ever  express  the  fact 
that  they  have  permitted  me  to  represent 
them  all  these  years.  They  have  been  generous 
and  sometimes  maybe  excessive  in  overlook- 
ing my  legislative  faults,"  he  says  of  the  vot- 
ers of  North  Alabama. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  words 
of     our     colleague     from    Iowa     (Mr. 

SCHERLE) : 

A  child  asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother 
asks:  "How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadistically 
practicing  spiritual  and  mental  genocide  on 
over  1,600  American  prisoners  of  war  and 
their  families. 
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Sadly  and  regretfully,  however,  some 
people  have  manipulated  these  words  and 
seem  disp>osed  to  perpetuate  the  in- 
humane treatment  of  our  American 
POW's  by  supporting  the  North  Viet- 
namese propaganda.  It  is  now  quite  clear 
that  the  setting  of  a  definite  date  for  the 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  was  not 
the  only  condition  for  the  release  of  our 
American  POW's  and  it  should  be  equally 
clear  that  the  agony  of  their  position  as 
pawns  will  be  perpetuated  for  as  long  as 
those  vociferous  elements  among  us  are 
duped  into  parroting  the  Communist  line. 

"How  long?" 


DR.  KRAUSS  CITED  FOR  SERVICE 
TO  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  outstanding  advocates  of  citizen 
participation  and  citizen  action  In  west- 
em  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Martin  Krauss, 
was  honored  by  the  county  commission- 
ers of  Allegheny  Comity  recently  for  his 
contributions  to  the  community. 

Dr.  Krauss'  activities  in  behalf  of  the 
blind  and  in  the  area  of  sight  conserva- 
tion are  only  one  side  of  this  energetic 
man. 

HEART,  a  citizens  group  on  Pitts- 
burgh's northside,  is  Dr.  Kiauss'  crea- 
tion. Dedicated  to  getting  a  fair  shake 
for  citizens  whose  property  is  in  the  path 
of  a  new  interstate  highway.  Dr.  Krauss 
and  HEART  have  been  crusading  for 
local  residents  for  almost  3  years.  Many 
of  the  increased  property  settlements 
and  other  considerations  wrung  from  the 
State  and  Federal  officials  have  resulted 
from  the  efforts  of  HEART  members. 

I  am  pleased  to  add  my  congratula- 
tions and  thanks  to  Dr.  Martin  Krauss. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  time  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Al- 
legheny County  Commissioners  and  a 
press  release  of  the  Krauss  ceremonies: 
RESOLtrrioN  of  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners, County  of  Allegheny 

Whereas,  a  man  attains  in  the  measure  that 
he  aspires,  and  gains  respect  to  his  fellow 
man  whom  he  selflessly  serves;  and 

Whereas,  Allegheny  County  is  endowed 
with  such  a  man  with  an  accumulation  of 
energy,  enthusiasm  and  hope  for  mankind; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Pennsylvania  Optometric  As- 
sociation has  named  Dr.  Martin  Krauss  as 
Optometrist  of  the  year  for  1971,  and  nomi- 
nated him  for  American  Optometrist  of  the 
year;  and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Krauss  serves  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Allegheny  County  Board  of 
Health,  and  has  served  the  citizens  of  Al- 
legheny County  as  health  chairman  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  and 

Whereas,  the  community  has  benefited 
through  his  services  as  chairman  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Neighborhood  Alliance  Health 
Committee,  as  president  of  the  Lions  Com- 
munity Services,  and  as  chairman  of  sight 
conservation  and  work  for  the  blind  with 
Lions  International  District  14-B,  bringing 
to  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  the  finest  vis- 
ual welfare;  and 

Whereas,    under   his   direction   the   Lions 
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Community  Services  acquired  an  Eyemoblle 
from  the  Vision  Conservation  Institute  for 
free  virion  screening  throughout  Allegheny 
County,  and  maintains  It  through  funds 
raised  at  the  annual  Eye  Bowl  football  game 
which  he  helped  originate;  and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Krauss  complements  his 
health  contributions  with  civic  enterprise  as 
President  of  the  Highway  Emergency  and 
Relocation  Team,  known  widely  as  "Heart", 
which  seeks  equality  and  Justice  for  persons 
surrendering  their  homes  and  businesses  to 
aaake  way  for  a  new  highway  and  progress- 
and 

Whereas,  throughout  all  his  endeavors.  Dr. 
Krauss  has  sought  with  fervor  the  well-being 
and  touch  of  happiness  to  the  many  less  for- 
tunate and  those  in  need  of  various  types  of 
assistance. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  this 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  does  hereby 
congratulate  Dr.  Krauss  on  the  honor  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  his  colieagues.  and  for 
his  fidelity  and  distinguished  service  to  the 
citizens  of  Allegheny  County. 

Press  Release 
In  special  ceremonies  in  the  County  Court 
House,  Conimissicners  Leonard  C.  Sialsey  and 
Thomas  J.  Foerster  cited  Dr.  Krauss  'for 
his  fidelity  and  disUngulshed  service  to  the 
citizens  of  Allegheny  County." 

They  pointed  out  Dr.  Krauss'  voluminous 
contributions  to  this  area  not  only  in  sight 
conservation  and  work  for  the  blind  in  be- 
half of  Lions  International,  but  also  his  civic 
involvement  in  behalf  of  Northside  Pitts- 
burgh businessmen  and  especially  the  High- 
way Emergency  and  Relocation  Team 
(HEART). 

Commissioner  Staisey  said  many  people 
talk  about  participating  in  communitv  af- 
fairs, but  Dr.  Krauss  went  beyond  talk  and 
acted.  He  said  that  although  Dr.  Krauss  11%  es 
in  Squirrel  Hill,  he  came  to  the  aid  of  many 
persons  including  youngsters  who  could  not 
afford  glasses  on  the  Nortlislde  where  he  has 
maintained  his  office  for  more  tlian  30  years 
Commissioner  Foerster  praised  Dr.  Krauss 
for  serving  on  the  County  Board  of  Health 
The  Commissioners  said  HEART'S  guidelines 
in  providing  fair  and  equitable  sums  for  re- 
locating with  persons  whose  property  was 
needed  in  expansion  of  the  Greater  Pitts- 
burgh International  Airport. 

Mr.  Foerster,  a  fellow-member  of  North- 
side  Pittsburgh  Lions  Club,  recalled  how  he 
and  Dr.  Krauss  were  co-founders  of  the  an- 
nual Eye  Bowl  game  which  raises  funds  for 
free  eye  examinations  for  the  needy  in  the 
County.  Dr.  Krauss  told  the  Commissioners 
that  the  Lions  Community  Services  now  has 
funds  to  purchase  a  second  Eyemoblle  next 
year. 

The  resolution  pointed  out  that  Dr.  Krauss 
has  served  as  health  chairman  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  the  County,  chair- 
man of  the  Pittsburgh  Neighborhood  Al- 
liance  Health  Committee  and  "throughout 
all  his  endeavors,  has  sought  with  fervor  the 
well-being  and  touch  of  happiness  to  the 
many  less  fortunate  and  those  in  need  of  var- 
ious types  of  assistance." 


SOME  A,  B,  C's  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS 
WAR  ON  INFLA-nON 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  January  edition  of  the  American 
Legion  magazine  contains  an  excellent 
article  on  inflation  and  phase  n  of  the 
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President's  program  to  control  it.  The 
authors  of  the  article  are  Haig  Babian, 
an  economist,  and  Peter  D.  Belter.  They 
have  taken  the  complicated  subject  of 
inflation  and  explained  it  in  simple  lan- 
guage. I  recommend  a  reading  of  this 
article  to  all  of  my  colleagues.  The  arti- 
cle follows : 

Some  A,  B,  C's  or  the  President's  War  on 

Inflation 

(By  Halg  Babian  and  Peter  D.  Bolter) 

There  are  those  who  say  they  are  con- 
fused by  what  are  called  President  Nixon's 
wage-price  controls  and  the  Administration's 
policies  on  foreign  trade  and  the  dollar — all 
of  which  you  might  call  our  sudden  "all-out 
war  on  Inflation." 

Of  course,  there's  confusion.  The  mere  sit- 
uation Is  so  Involved  that  the  first  guy  who 
says  it's  all  clear  to  him  should  have  bis 
head  examined. 

We're  dealing  with  nothing  less  than  an 
effort  across  the  whole  sweep  of  our  economy, 
here  and  abroad,  to  arrest  a  trend  of  more 
than  30  years  of  bad  habits  In  which  the  cost 
of  everything  has  been  merrily  rising.  No  ef- 
fort to  arrest  it  all  at  once  could  be  simple 
or  tackled  without  confusion.  Most  of  our 
normal  bread-and-butter  activities  arc  af- 
fected. The  inflation  problem,  figuratively 
speaking,  has  a  thousand  heads  and  ten 
thousand  tails.  The  solution  may  have  more. 

Consider  how  long  the  list  is  of  only  the 
more  familiar  facets  of  the  problem. 

Here  at  home,  everyone  has  tried  to  meet 
his  own  Increases  In  costs  by  charging  more 
for  what  he  does.  Then  everyone  else  charged 
him  more  then  he  charged  everyone  else  more, 
then  they  charged  him  more  .  .  .  without  end. 

Individually,  everyone  was  more  or  less 
Justified.  If  you  are  charged  more  you  have 
to  charge  more. 

Collectively,  it  has  all  been  nonsense  and 
Increasingly  more  dangerous  to  the  welfare 
of  each  and  all  of  us. 

Little  has  been — or  could  be — gained  by 
getting  more  while  paying  more  at  the  same 
time.  Just  that  much  of  our  Inflation  has 
had  us  on  a  treadmill. 

Meanwhile,  this  process  that  has  gained 
us  very  little  has  made  our  savings  and  re- 
tirement benefits  shrink  in  value  while  it  has 
made  it  ever  riskier  for  new  businesses  to 
open  or  for  old  ones  to  expand,  or  even  to 
order  more  goods  than  absolutely  necessary. 

New  Investments  could  lose  their  value  too 
fast  as  the  dollars  tied  up  In  them  lost  value 
to  Inflation.  They  had  to  earn  more  and  more 
In  order  to  be  worth  the  risk  of  Investing. 
The  money  tied  up  in  goods  has  shrunk  In 
value  as  the  goods  sat  on  shelves  or  in  ware- 
houses, unless  their  prices  were  constantly 
hiked.  Just  this  much  made  it  inevitable 
that  either  the  inflation  would  go  through 
the  roof  or  there'd  come  a  day  of  less  work 
and  less  real  Income  for  Americans  in  gen- 
eral— an  ultimate  recession  or  even  a  de- 
pression. But  more. 

As  our  prices  soared,  it  became  cheaper  to 
import  many  goods  than  to  buy  American. 

As  our  wages  soared,  it  became  cheaper  to 
move  all  or  part  of  some  of  our  business 
abroad. 

The  rising  prices  of  our  goods  made  them 
harder  to  sell  abroad,  and  harder  to  sell  here 
in  competition  with  foreign  imports. 

For  decades  we  supported  a  false,  high 
value  for  our  dollar  abroad  which — as  we 
shall  see — made  it  even  harder  to  sell  our 
goods  overseas  or  compete  with  imports  here. 

We've  been  taxing  ourselves  to  send  money 
abroad  lor  foreign  aid  or  military  expendi- 
tures— less  and  less  of  which  returned  when 
our  ability  declined  to  sell  goods  abroad  and 
thus  bring  it  back  as  profits  from  foreign 
trade. 

There's  nothing  simple  about  this  familiar 
web  of  evUs.  It  would  be  amazing  if  an  effort 
to  untangle  It  all  at  once — after  30  years  of 
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ingrained  bad  habits — weren't  endlessly  com- 
plicated. 

The  President  and  Congress  thought  about 
imposing  controls  for  a  long  time  before  they 
acted.  In  1970,  Congress  finally  passed  a  law 
giving  the  President  the  basic  powers  he's 
now  using.  He  thought  them  over  another 
year  before  acting.  Then  he  imposed  a  90- 
day  freeze  (Phase  1)  to  give  him  and  all  the 
assistants  at  bis  command  time  to  work  out 
the  next  step  of  the  controls  (what's  now 
called  Phase  2). 

If  they  needed  90  days  more  after  years  of 
thought,  those  of  us  on  the  outside  shouldn't 
make  too  much  of  a  point  of  how  simple  it 
Isn't.  You  can't  clarify  it  all  in  a  paragraph. 
The  main  pieces  make  more  sense  if  they 
are  put  In  some  sort  of  order  and  locked  at 
one  at  a  time. 

The  broadest  question  of  all  is:  Why  con- 
trols now,  after  so  many  years  of  getting  by 
without  them  in  spite  of  earlier  inflation? 

The  simplest  answer  Is  that  all  of  our  years 
of  inflation  finally  reached  the  stage  of  acute 
national  danger  in  1970-71.  Then,  political 
enemies  came  together,  at  least  temporarily, 
as  they  recognized  that  the  disaster  point 
had  been  reached.  A  Democratic  Congress 
gave  a  Republican  President  huge  powers  to 
act  In  1970,  at  a  time  when  he  was  still  re- 
luctant to  use  them.  That  couldn't  hapjjen 
In  American  politics  unless  those  In  the 
know  saw  that  the  inflation  thing  was  com- 
ing to  an  Intolerable  crisis.  Democrats  don't 
normally  force  vast  jxjwers  on  unwilling  Re- 
publicans. The  President,  who  hadn't  wanted 
to  use  such  powers  and  hadn't  asked  for 
them,  reversed  himself  within  a  year. 

Economic  rivals  came  together  in  the  same 
way.  Labor  and  management  ( as  well  as  con- 
servative and  liberal  economists  who  could 
agree  on  little  else)  have  always  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  federal  controls  of  prices 
and  wages.  Yet,  before  the  President  acted, 
leaders  In  all  three  camjw  had  come  out  for 
controls.  In  the  1970's,  though  not  before,  in- 
flation In  the  United  States  had  finally 
reached  the  point  where  there  was  almost 
universal  agreement  that  emergency  action 
was  needed  on  a  broad  scale. 

Almost  everything  else  had  been  tried 
piecemeal.  Taxes  had  been  raised  to  cure  our 
ills — and  lowered.  Interest  rates  had  been 
raised — and  lowered.  Labor  and  management 
had  been  asked  to  follow  "guidelines"  in 
setting  wages  and  prices.  Steps  had  been 
taken  to  protect  the  gold  dollar  overseas, 
with  other  nations  cooperating.  Friendly  ef- 
forts to  limit  Imports  had  been  tried,  and 
unfriendly  quotas  had  been  set  on  some  im- 
ports. Result?  Our  Inflation  only  got  worse. 
In  the  1970's,  nothing  but  major  surgery  was 
left — an  assault  on  Inflation  right  across  the 
board  of  our  economy. 

We've  heard  the  experts  say  that  the  "in- 
flation rate"  has  reached  6%  annually,  and 
that  one  goal  of  our  crash  program  Is  to  get 
It  down  to  about  2'~c . 

If  you  aren't  an  economist.  It  Isn't  easy 
to  appreciate  what  GTc  annual  inflation 
mesins  as  compared  to  2%.  Hardly  anything 
in  our  economy  has  been  rising  in  cost  that 
fast  for  any  appreciable  time.  But  there  is 
one  Item  around  that  has  averaged  6^"^  in- 
flation for  the  last  35  years.  What  happened 
to  it  Is  a  pretty  chilling  example  of  what 
67o  annual  Inflation  means  when  It  applies 
to  almost  everything. 

In  some  metropolitan  areas,  nice  six-room 
houses  on  nice  lots  that  sold  for  $6,000  in 
1937  went  for  about  $45,000  in  1971.  That 
comes  almost  exactly  to  a  yearly  average  of 
6%  inflation  of  the  prices  of  such  houses 
for  35  years. 

If  they  keep  rising  at  6%  annually  those 
houses  will  sell  for  over  $104,000  In  19861 
The  one-year  Increase  in  1987  would  then 
exceed  the  $6,000  cost  back  In  1937. 

These  particular  subvu-ban  houses  have 
been  exceptional — over  the  years  perhaps  our 
most  Inflated  Item.  Nobody  claimed  that  their 
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fate  was  a  national  catastrophe.  But  when 
the  national  annual  inflation  rate  recently 
hit  67o,  It  meant  that,  on  the  average,  every 
product  and  service  in  the  country  was  start- 
ing to  go  the  same  way  I 

At  that  rate,  the  average  price  of  every- 
thing would  more  than  double  in  12  years. 
Then,  If  we  each  managed  to  double  our  in- 
comes in  12  years  we'd  have  slipped  behind 
a  little.  Meanwhile,  the  value  of  our  retire- 
ment benefits  and  savings  would  suffer  seri- 
ous loss. 

Consider  what  happens  to  retirement  in- 
come. Under  2%  inflation,  if  you  retire  at  65 
you'll  find  that  when  you  are  75  it  would 
take  $121.89  to  buy  what  $100  bought  when 
you  retired.  That's  bad  enough,  but  .  .  . 

Under  6%  annual  Inflation  it  would  take 
$178.83  at  age  75  to  buy  what  $100  bought 
ten  years  earlier.  ThU  isn't  hardship,  it's 
disaster  for  people  whose  chance  to  earn  the 
difference  is  nil.  At  age  77,  the  buying  power 
of  the  retirement  dollar  shrinks  to  less  than 
half  of  what  it  was  at  65. 

Small  wonder  that  many  working  mem- 
bers of  labor  unions  have  said  publicly  that 
they  could  forego  large  wage  Increases  If  the 
inflation  rate  could  be  brought  batck  down. 
There's  little  to  gain  from  wages  that  rise 
when  prices  rise  too.  But  there's  much  to 
lose  when  the  same  trend  is  almost  a  death 
blow  to  the  retirement  incomes  that  many 
union  members  have  built  up  through  years 
of  effort.  It's  Just  as  bad  for  savings  and 
investments. 

If  you  put  $100  in  a  savings  account  and 
let  it  sit  there  at  4%  Interest  for  three  years, 
the  interest  will  bring  the  balance  up  to 
$112.49.  But  what  is  Its  value? 

If  inflation  has  been  at  the  2%  rate,  your 
savings  account,  after  three  years,  will  have 
the  buying  power  that  $106.12  had  when 
you  first  deposited  the  $100.  The  Inflation 
will  do  you  out  of  the  real  value  of  about  half 
your  Interest,  but  you  still  make  money. 

At  6%  annual  inflation,  you  lose.  The 
$112.49  balance  after  three  years  will  only 
have  the  buying  power  that  a  little  over  $92 
had  when  you  flrst  deposited  the  $100.  (Of 
course,  the  loss  is  even  greater  If  you  put  the 
$100  In  a  teakettle  without  Interest.) 

No  wonder  that,  even  though  we  now  bear 
them  quarreling  over  who's  bearing  most  of 
the  burden  of  the  new  controls,  our  eco- 
nomic and  political  opponents  came  together 
on  the  need  for  major  surgery  for  the  whole 
economy  when  the  inflation  rate  hit  6%. 

It's  bad  enough  that  savings — which  are 
"extra"  money — are  a  losing  proposition  at 
usual  interest  rates.  But  the  same  process 
undermines  the  investments  on  which  peo- 
ple, businesses  and  the  nation  depend  for 
a  living. 

What  does  happen  to  businesses  that  keep 
employment  and  trade  booming  when  in- 
vestments are  so  chewed  Into  by  inflation 
that  to  earn  4  percent  a  year  on  them  can 
result  In  a  net  loss  of  8  percent  of  their  true 
value  in  three  years?  The  answer  Is  all 
around  us. 

Next  businesses  become  scarce  as  the  In- 
vestment In  them  has  to  earn  ever  more 
just  to  break  even.  Old  companies  stop  in- 
vesting in  expansion  or  even  in  keeping 
their  plants  up  to  date.  Their  employees  feel 
cutbacks.  There's  less  work  for  those  who'd 
normally  provide  expansion  and  mainte- 
nance operations.  Businessmen  and  Inves- 
tors— large  and  small — get  out  of  bread- 
and-butter  activities  and  look  for  oppor- 
tunities that  have  a  chance  of  big  paper 
profits  in  order  to  make  small  real  profits. 
Some  seek  better  conditions  for  their  plants 
or  their  Investments  abroad.  And  who  can 
blame  them  if  the  alternative  Is  steady  ero- 
sion  under  unchecked  American  Inflation? 

All  of  the  above  has  been  said  to  estab- 
lish two  things  in  somewhat  plainer  lan- 
guage than  the  experts  use. 

( 1 )  American  Inflation  in  the  1970'8  final- 
ly reached  the  point  where  drastic  action 
became  urgent  beyond  aU  question. 
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(2)  The  confusion  in  the  early  days  of 
figuring  out  and  applying  controls  is  un- 
avoidable. The  situation  is  too  complex  to 
arrest  the  trend  and  start  a  better  one  with 
any  simple  remedy.  The  simple  ones  have  all 
failed. 

One  of  the  few  things  that  Is  simple  Is 
that  our  new  economic  prograni  has  two 
malii  parts  and  only  two. 

(1 )  to  arrest  the  Inflationary  spiral  In 
the  United  States. 

(2)  To  remove  from  our  foreign  dealings 
certain  artificial  elements  that  have  In- 
creasingly worked  to  our  disadvantage  as 
our  situatlO!!  at  home  got  worse. 

Checking  our  own  Inflation  will  be  the 
more  complicated  of  the  two.  It  must  deal 
with  thousands  of  details  and  a  host  of 
conflicting  interests. 

The  foreign  trade  problem  Is  quite  differ- 
ent In  its  nat\ire. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  we  sold  $7  billion 
more  in  goods  abroad  than  we  bought  from 
overseas.  In  1971,  that  advantage  had  disap- 
peared, chiefly  because  of  the  rising  flood  of 
imports  here.  Some  argue  that  trade  between 
nations  can  be  healthy  if  it  just  about  bal- 
ances, as  ours  did  in  1971.  But  if  we  seek  no 
more  than  a  balance,  It  must  be  a  balance  of 
the  total  fiow  of  money  back  and  forth,  rath- 
er than  of  the  single  item  of  trade.  In  our 
case,  we  send  money  overseas  for  such 
things  as  foreign  and  military  aid — and  our 
people  spend  more  on  tourism — for  which 
nothing  comes  back  unless  our  trade  balance 
is  favorable  enough  to  recapture  It.  Thus,  we 
must  restore  the  favorable  balance  of  trade  In 
good.s  that  has  now  vanished.  If  only  to  keep 
our  substance  from  draining  away  In  non- 
trade  Items  whose  fiow  Is  out  of  our  country. 

Our  present  foreign  trade  Inequities  trace 
back  to  the  end  of  WW2.  Most  of  our  friends 
(and  former  enemies)  were  then  prostrate. 
We  had  (and  still  have)  the  most  vigorous 
and  productive  economic  system  in  the  world, 
and  we  were  untouched  by  the  physical  dam- 
age of  the  war.  We  deliberately  built  up  other 
natio:?s'  trade  and  Industry,  and  shared 
largely  In  their  defense.  As  long  £is  they 
needed  It,  this  was  good  for  them  and  good 
for  us.  Having  healthy  nations  to  trade  with 
was  and  continues  to  be  a  need  of  our  own. 

But,  as  President  Nixon  said  last  summer, 
most  of  them  are  back  on  their  feet.  Many 
nations  have  been  doing  better  than  we  have, 
at  our  expense.  It  was  time,  the  President 
said,  to  reconsider  old  favors  and  compete 
with  them  on  a  more  equal  footing.  The  same 
feeling  ran  through  the  Senate  when  it  re- 
cently threatened  to  end  all  foreign  aid.  Our 
own  worsening  infiatlon  had  even  given  other 
nations  advantages  beyond  what  we'd  ever 
intended.  In  the  shape  we  were  In,  these  had 
to  be  arrested. 

For  this  reason,  the  President  Imposed  a 
temporary  10%  tax  on  many  Imports  last 
summer,  as  a  stopgap  measure  until  the 
effect  of  more  durable  arrangements  could 
be  felt. 

In  the  long  run.  Import  taxes  don't  solve 
too  many  foreign  trade  problems.  The  other 
nations  simply  retaliate  with  taxes  against 
our  exports.  Like  the  freeze,  the  10%  Import 
tax  was  a  shock  treatment  to  arrest  a  trend 
and  to  make  it  clear  that  the  United  States 
means  business  in  putting  its  economy  on  a 
sounder  basis. 

More  Importantly,  the  President  took  the 
dollar  off  the  gold  standard  abroad.  A  lot  of 
my.itery  surrounds  the  average  man's  under- 
standing of  the  hocus-pocus  of  the  overseas 
American  geld  dollar,  but  it  isn't  all  that 
mysterious. 

The  basic  fact  Is  that  we've  had  two 
different  dollars — the  paper  dollar  at  home 
and  the  gold  dollar  abroad.  The  dollar  at 
home  has  not  been  redeemable  in  gold  since 
Franklin  Roos3velt's  time.  By  putting  a  paper 
dollar  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  owner  it 
became  a  gold  dollar.  In  the  years  since  WW2, 
the  Infiated  paper  dollar  here  has  sunk  fur- 
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ther  and  further  below  the  fixed  value  of  the 
American -guaranteed  gold  dollar  abroad. 

Look  what  that  did  for  importers  who  sold 
their  goods  here  in  competition  with  Ameri- 
can business.  If  the  Japanese  could  make  a 
car  cheaper  than  Detroit  can  because  of  lower 
manufacturing  costs,  they  could  sell  it  here 
eren  cheaper  yet.  The  paper  dollars  they 
got  for  It  from  American  customers  became 
gold  dollars  when  taken  out  of  the  country. 
Thus,  they  could  undersell  Detroit  in  America 
not  only  by  the  difference  In  actual  costs, 
but  by  the  margin  that  their  paper  dollars 
increased  in  value  v.hen  swapped  as  gold  dol- 
lars for  yens  in  Japan.  Tricky?  So  tricky  that 
our  own  businessmen  and  investors  who  have 
done  the  same  arithmetic  have  moved  many 
operations  overseas  In  order  to  compete  not 
only  In  actual  costs  but  In  the  two-value 
dollar  market. 

We  maintained  the  gold  dollar  overseas 
right  after  WW2  as  a  favor  to  all  nations. 
They  needed  a  stable  currency  in  interna- 
tional trade  that  none  of  the  rest  of  them 
could  furnish. 

When  President  Nixon  abolished  the  gold 
overseas  dollar  in  August,  he  wiped  out  an 
artificial  aid  to  foreign  competition  that 
had  become  especially  painful  to  American 
workers  who  can't  move  overseas  as  readily 
as  businesses  and  Investment  can.  The  over- 
seas dollar  win  now  "fioat."  It  wUl  find  Its 
natural  value  In  relation  to  the  yen  or  the 
mark  and  lose  Its  false  high  value.  It  will  tend 
to  approach  the  same  value  as  the  paper  dol- 
lar at  home.  Abolishing  the  gold  dollar  will 
also  make  it  easier  for  us  to  sell  what  we  make 
overseas.  The  yen,  the  mark,  the  pound  and 
the  franc  will  now  buy  more  in  the  United 
States,  as  they  are  worth  more  in  paper  dol- 
lars than  in  gold  dollars. 

Our  economic  system  Is  Inherently  so 
strong  that,  with  such  artificial  disadvan- 
tages removed,  we  should  bounce  back  in  our 
power  to  compete  with  foreign  products  here 
and  abroad. 

The  10%  import  tax  can  probably  be  done 
away  with  after  a  while.  But  the  effect  of 
removing  artificial  advantages  for  foreign 
goods  win  take  time,  and  It  will  even  be  pain- 
ful for  many  Americans  until  a  new  balance 
is  struck. 

American  firms  which  Import  what  they 
sell  here,  or  which  Import  parts,  will  be  hurt 
until  a  slower  swing  to  manufacture  the  same 
things  competitively  In  America  occurs.  There 
will  be  a  new  balance,  and  we  will  be  Import- 
ing less  and  exporting  more.  The  change  In 
the  dollar  assures  such  a  slow  trend.  The 
10  %>  import  tax  hurries  it  along.  In  the  long 
run,  that  will  give  both  American  business 
and  labor  a  boost  in  spite  of  short-term 
pains. 

This  much  plus  the  whittling  of  U.S. 
foreign  aid.  Is  the  main  drift  of  the  Pres- 
ident's program  to  check  the  adverse  effect 
of  arbitrary  foreign  trade  advantages  on  our 
economy. 

The  aim,  after  an  unsettling  period  of 
breaking  entrenched  habits,  is  to  strike  a 
more  natural  balance  of  international  com- 
jyetitlon — which  would  be  better  for  Ameri- 
can business  and  wage  earners. 

American  consumers  wUl  not  benefit 
price-wise  from  the  foreign  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. Imports  will  cost  more  than  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  pay  for  them.  Advan- 
tages must  come  from  stepped  up  American 
earnings  and  employment 

So  we  come  to  the  home  front  where 
the  aim  is  to  hold  prices  of  American  goods 
in  check.  It's  plain  that  everybody  under- 
stands the  broad  aims  of  our  controls  on 
wages  and  prices  here. 

Most  Americans  seem  to  be  ready  for 
someone  to  stop  the  process  of  everybody 
demanding  more  from  everybody  else  and 
repeating  It  endlessly  to  the  detriment  of  all 
and  the  good  of  none.  We  are  thoroughly 
sick  and  frightened  of  inflation. 
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We  know  that  the  controls  are  an  effort 
to  put  a  damper  on  Inflation  by  bringing 
government  Intervention  to  beer  on  both 
sides  when  labor  and  management  start 
agreeing  to  hike  things  and  pass  the  cost 
along. 

What  bugs  mo.st  people  Is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  controls,  but  bow  they  can  be 
made  to  work  fairly;  how  permanent  they 
wUl  be;  when.  If  ever,  the  program  will  level 
off  to  something  that's  "normal,"  and 
whether  or  not  the  controls,  as  they  are  now 
shaping  up,  will  work  as  they're  supposed 
to. 

One  of  the  flrst  cries  of  "unfairness"  was 
that  business  was  getting  a  better  deal  than 
labor  when  the  flrst  controls  were  announced. 
Then,  when  it  was  announced  that  labor 
would  be  allowed  to  increase  wages  at  a 
higher  rate  than  business  could  raise  prices, 
the  squawks  ran  the  other  way. 

A  lot  of  this  talk  is  Just  par  for  the  course. 
We  got  inflation  because  everyone  naturally 
wants  more  for  himself  than  the  other  guy 
gets.  The  controls  haven't  changed  human 
nature,  but  they  are  trying  to  curb  it  a 
bit. 

Business  was  given  tax  breaks  on  money 
It  would  Invest  in  expansion  and  other 
forms  of  growth.  It  gets  "Investment  credits" 
on  what  it  puts  into  improvements  when 
it  comes  to  figuring  tax  deductions.  But 
restrictions  on  business  also  try  to  encourage 
It  to  Invest  more  In  growth.  The  brakes  wera 
put  on  dividend  hikes  for  shareholders  In 
big  companies — which  should  result  in 
profits  being  Invested  more  readily  m  growth. 
The  President  promised  that  "windfall  prof- 
its" would  suffer  penalties. 

Thus,  price  controls  weren't  the  only  re- 
strictions put  on  business  or  Investors.  If 
they  are  successfully  prodded  to  turn  more 
of  their  earnings  into  growth,  that  should 
spur  trade  and  employment.  The  President 
and  his  aides  are  betting  that  such  growth 
could  pay  for  the  permitted  wage  increases 
out  of  real  earnings  Instead  of  out  of  Infla- 
tion. And  that's  the  only  way  we  can  all 
make  real  gains  in  our  living  standards. 

Such  steps  are  urgent.  American  business, 
as  we've  seen,  has  been  persuaded  by  infla- 
tion to  spend  relatively  less  on  expansion 
and  new  developments.  That's  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  other  countries  have 
passed  us  in  some  fields  where  we  were  once 
supreme. 

Bi'.t  nobody  would  claim  that  the  first 
controls  were  all  "fair."  They  seemed  to  be 
fair  generally,  but  a  system  of  review  boards 
was  set  up  to  hear  complaints  of  unfairness 
and  try  to  figure  out  who  was  Just  Jawing 
and  whose  claim  had  merit. 

It  would  be  Impossible  for  the  first  con- 
trols to  have  been  fair  to  everyone.  At  the 
time  the  freeze  went  on,  some  wages  and 
prices  had  Just  been  boosted,  while  others 
were  overdue.  It  will  plainly  take  months  to 
sort  out  the  justice  and  the  Injustice  of 
applying  the  controls,  in  each  case,  to  in- 
dividual situations  as  they  were  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  freeze. 

The  board's  work  won't  be  made  easier 
by  claims  that  lack  merit.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  heartening  to  note  that  General  Motors 
and  its  appliance  workers  at  Prigidalre  an- 
nounced a  deal  on  Nov.  21  whereby  the  elec- 
trical workers  gave  up  raises  to  which  they 
were  entitled,  while  CM  lowered  some  prices 
and  agreed  to  hire  back  many  workers  who'd 
been  layed  off.  More  of  this  is  guaranteed 
to  lick  inflation. 

There  was  considerable  concern  early  this 
winter  about  when  the  situation  will  "level 
off."  In  November,  the  whole  business  world 
was  plagued  with  a  feeling  of  uncertainty. 
Many  companies  postponed  commitments 
that  have  to  be  made  to  keep  the  wheels 
turning.  This  uncertainty  should  be  short- 
lived. Most  of  It  is  caused  by  the  pains  of 
the  changeover  to  controls.  When  the  vari- 
ous control  boards  have  settled  most  of  the 
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claims  of  special  consideration  that  they've 
been  wrestling  with,  we  should  arrive  at  a 
"normal"  situation.  About  the  only  thing 
that  could  then  keep  the  uncertainty  alive 
would  be  decisions  by  powerful  elements  In 
labor,  management  or  policies  to  try  to  buck 
the  controls.  If  that  happens,  we  may  be  In 
for  a  long  period  of  chaos. 

Nobody  knows  how  long  the  controls  will 
last.  If  they  can  get  our  economy  back  on 
the  track,  they  may  quickly  be  replaced  by 
some  gentler  form  of  restraint  on  a  perma- 
nent or  standby  basis,  lest  In  the  future  we 
go  back  to  the  recklessness  of  the  recent 
past  when  everyone  took  all  he  could  get 
and  passed  the  cost  along.  If  the  Inflation 
and  recession  Eire  not  checked,  we  may  need 
tougher  controls. 

The  present  controls  are  Ingeniously  de- 
vised not  to  be  permanent.  The  President 
has  created  a  combination  of  ofQclal,  semi- 
official and  voluntary  boards  to  run  things 
in  the  loosest  possible  way.  It  is  about  the 
minimum  use  of  the  powers  Congress  voted 
to  give  him  in  1970.  It  can  all  be  disbanded 
with  little  strain  or  pain  the  moment  It  Isn't 
needed.  This  easily  disposable  machinery 
offers  a  strong  Inducement  for  those  who 
are  chafing  at  the  controls  to  use  more  vol- 
untary restraint.  The  sooner  the  Job  Is  done, 
the  sooner  the  controls  can  be  relaxed. 

We  noted  earlier  that  until  things  got  so 
bad.  nobody  wanted  government  controls 
of  wages  and  prices.  Of  course,  labor  and 
management  would  both  rather  be  free  to 
Bhoot  for  all  they  can  get,  since  that's  the 
nature  of  the  human  animal.  But  leading 
economists,  who  are  divided  Into  conserva- 
tive and  liberal  camps  like  most  other  people, 
were  also  dead  set  against  controls  until  very 
recently. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  a  group  of  economists 
held  a  seminar  which  some  of  the  most  lib- 
eral and  the  most  conservative  attended. 
Among  them,  they  could  agree  on  very  little. 
But  to  a  man  they  then  opposed  government 
wage-price  controls,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons. It  is  Impossible,  they  said,  for  bureau- 
crats in  government  to  fairly  Judge  what 
everyone  who's  working  for  a  living  in  this 
country  should  get.  They  might  be  able 
temporarily  to  arrest  a  bad  situation,  given 
the  power.  But  as  time  went  by  dictatorial 
power  to  set  wages  and  prices  would  become 
more  arbitrary.  Favors  and  graft  would  creep 
In.  and  black  markets  would  grow.  Business 
would  become  less  imaginative  and  more 
fearful  of  taking  risks  If  it  needed  a  bureau- 
cratic stamp  on  everything  it  was  willing  to 
gamble  on.  These  evils  had  crept  Into  our 
wartime  controls  in  the  past.  It  was  an  excess 
of  controls  ithat  were  once  needed)  that 
helped  get  our  railroads  into  their  present 
sorry  state.  Government  controls  in  the 
hands  of  the  dictators  have  a  history  of 
cramping  the  growth   of  their  economies. 

Nobody  has  changed  his  mind  about  all 
that.  The  universal  dislike  of  rigid  controls 
helps  explain  why,  when  something  had  to 
be  done,  the  result  was  such  a  peculiar  mix- 
ture of  government  power  tempered  by  ap- 
peals for  voluntary  restraint. 

It  explains  why  the  President's  controlling 
boards  are  such  a  mixture  of  officials,  "pub- 
lic members"  serving  voluntarily,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  labor  and  business.  Every- 
thing has  been  done  to  prevent  creating  a 
permanent  wage-price  control  bureaucracy, 
and  to  bring  as  little  official  power  to  bear 
as  possible,  while  still  using  enough  to  per- 
suade. 

It  explains  why  so  much  of  "Phase  2"  set 
firm  guidelines  for  the  more  powerful  corpo- 
rations and  unions,  but  Just  hoped  that  the 
smaller  ones  would  fall  in  line  without  the 
government  rubber-stamping  everything 
they  might  want  to  do. 

The  whole  setup  Is  about  as  far  a  cry  from 
having  a  Commissar  of  Business  and  Labor 
as  you  can  get  while  still  trying  to  put  of- 
ficial brakes  on  a  runaway  situation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  those  who  are  asking  "Will  the  Presi- 
dent's program  work?"  the  better  question 
Is  "Will  OUT  program  work?"  It  Is  not  de- 
vised to  work  without  a  maximum  of  coop- 
eration in  the  world  of  business,  labor  and 
politics. 

Your  two  authors  have  a  sneaking  sus- 
picion that  it  win  work.  While  the  news 
media  have  naturally  been  playing  up  the 
early  changeover  difficulties,  the  complaints 
and  the  threats  of  the  noncooperatlve,  we 
think  we  sense  a  general  determination  In 
the  land  to  make  it  work.  Most  people  today 
recognize  that  our  inflation  Is  no  longer 
something  we  can  tolerate. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION- 
OCTOBER  12,  1971 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OP    NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
serious  and  critical  situation  is  develop- 
ing within  American  higher  education 
today.  The  reduction  and  suspension  of 
vitally  needed  financial  support  to  schol- 
arship and  fellowship  foundations  is 
causing  undue  hardship  among  this  Na- 
tion's graduate  students.  I  was  shocked  to 
read  recently  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
the  postponement  of  the  prestigious 
Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellowship 
competition  for  1972-73.  Federally  sup- 
ported graduate  fellowships  in  the  United 
States  have  declined  from  10,975  in  1967 
to  an  estimated  1,570  for  1972 — a  de- 
crease of  more  than  80  percent.  Many 
fellowship  programs  supported  by  State 
governments  have  similarly  been  re- 
duced. For  example,  the  State  of  New 
York  hEis  recently  announced  cancella- 
tion of  its  Herbert  H.  Lehman  Fellow- 
ships and  its  Regents  fellowship  pro- 
grams which  in  recent  years  provided 
approximately  450  grants  a  year.  Simi- 
larly, the  State  of  California  has  an- 
nounced cancellation  of  programs  which 
had  provided  some  900  graduate  fellow- 
ships a  year.  The  Office  of  Education  an- 
noimced  that  no  new  N.D.E.A.  graduate 
fellows  woul  dbe  added  to  the  federally 
sponsored  program.  Among  private  fel- 
lowship programs  the  largest  in  1967  was 
that  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  National 
Fellowship  Foundation  which  between 
1957  and  1967  supported  approximately 
1,000  students  each  year.  In  1971  it  is 
supporting  only  230  students.  Other 
smaller  private  fellowship  programs  have 
reduced  the  number  of  students  they  sup- 
port, and  some  such  as  the  Presbyterian 
Graduate  Fellowships  have  been  can- 
celed entirely.  Universities  report  that 
the  phasing  out  of  such  Federal  pro- 
grams as  N.D.E.A.  and  NSF  traineeships 
have  not  been  offset  by  additional  funds 
provided  by  the  university. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  situation  cannot 
continue.  The  cost  of  a  graduate  educa- 
tion is  estimated,  conservatively,  at  more 
than  $5,000  a  year.  Graduate  students, 
many  of  whom  work  full  time,  are  mar- 
ried and  struggling  to  make  ends  meet, 
have  to  burden  themselves  with  thou- 
sands of  dollars-  in  loans  to  meet  the 
growing  cost  of  attaining  a  higher  de- 
gree. The  suspension  of  the  well-known 
Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowships  represents 
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a  retrogression,  which  we  in  the  Congress 
should  not  allow  to  continue.  I  insert  the 
New  York  Times  article,  "Awards 
Halted  By  Wilson  Fund"  of  Septem- 
ber 10  and  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
on  the  suspension,  entitled  "Moratorium 
on  Excellence." 

The  articles  follow: 
Awards  Halted  by  Wilson  Fund — Shoetace 

OP  Money  Blamed  in  Foundation's  IIndino 

OF  Teacher  Education  Aid 

Washington. — Competition  for  the  presti- 
gious Woodrow  WUson  Fellowships  has  been 
suspended  for  at  least  a  year  because  of  a 
lack  of  funds. 

H.  Ronald  Rouse,  national  director  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellowship  Foun- 
dation In  Princeton,  N.  J.,  confirmed  today 
that  the  foundation  decided  June  30  to  sus- 
pend the  competition  for  next  year's  college 
graduates.  The  fellowships  are  designed  to 
provide  first-year  support  of  graduate  stu- 
dents who  plan  to  go  Into  college  teaching. 

"We  are  quite  determined  and  hopeful 
that  we  can  get  going  again,"  said  Dr.  Hans 
Rosenhaupt,  president  of  the  foundation. 

Mr.  Rouse  said.  "This  Is  going  to  be  a 
year  of  soul-searching  and  self  study  for  us. 
We  are  looking  at  the  alternatives  and  at  the 
other  needs  of  society  that  should  be  filled.' 

"The  Woodrow  Wilson  program  was  an  ex- 
tremely Important  symbol  to  higher  educa- 
tion, with  much  more  value  than  Its  mate- 
rial contributions,"  said  Martin  Meyers,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  who 
Is  chairman  of  the  American  Assembly's 
study  group  on  the  goals  of  university  Gov- 
ernance. "It  Is  a  terrible  tragedy  In  that,  a 
few  years  of  this  kind  of  practice,  of  lack  of 
support,  will  soon  mean  a  sudden  break  In 
the  production  of  new  scholars,  even  In  terms 
of  the  demands  of  the  next  five  years." 

"If  there  Is  not  a  sustained  flow  of  new 
scholars,  researchers,  and  professors,  we  may 
easily  undermine  all  the  advances  that  it  has 
taken  us  a  generation  to  build." 

This  year  more  than  8,000  college  seniors 
applied  for  the  305  fellowships  awarded  to 
those  entering  graduate  school  this  fall.  Of 
the  305  fellows,  85  received  financial  support 
from  other  foundations  or  the  Government, 
with  the  Wilson  foundation  providing  a 
$2,000  stipend  and  a  $1,000  tuition  award  for 
each  of  the  others.  A  total  of  220  getting 
financial  support  from  the  foundation  also 
received  scholarshps  from  their  graduate 
schools  for  tuition  not  covered  by  the  $1,000 
grant. 

The  fellowships  were  established  in  1945  as 
a  Princeton  University  program. 

The  program  continued  to  be  centered  at 
Princeton  until  the  early  nlneteen-flftles, 
when  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
and  the  General  Education  Board  provided 
financial  support  for  more  than  100  national 
awards  a  year.  The  fellowships  were  then  ad- 
ministered by  the  American  Association  of 
Universities. 

In  1957  the  Ford  Foundation  gave  the  pro- 
gram $24.5  million  for  five  years.  The  Wilson 
Foundation,  set  up  that  year  to  handle  the 
greatly  expanded  program,  received  a  second 
five-year  Ford  grant  of  $27.5-mllIlon  in  1962. 

In  the  decade  of  support  of  the  fellow- 
ships by  the  Ford  Foundation,  more  than 
1.300  fellows  were  named  annuallv.  with 
about  1.000  receiving  financial  sunport.  The 
fellowships  then  provided  full  tuition 
awards,  as  well  as  a  s'Ipend  of  $1..500.  plus 
family  allowances. 

In  1967.  however,  the  Fcrd  Foundation  de- 
cided not  to  renew  its  support. 

"There  isn't  the  slightest  question  that  the 
program  is  immensely  successful  and  use- 
ful," said  Mrs.  Marlam  Chamberlain,  pro- 
gram officer  In  higher  education  for  Ford. 
"However,  we  changed  our  focus  at  that 
time,  setting  up  grants  of  about  $500,000  a 
year  to  10  major  universities  In  an  effort 
both  to  look  for  ways  to  shorten  the  time  of 
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graduate  study  and  to  produce  more  scholars 
In  the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities," 

From  1967  to  1970  the  Wilson  Foundation 
awarded  an  average  of  1,000  fellowships  a 
year,  but  provided  financial  support  to  only 
150  a  year. 

"This  was  the  time  of  massive  support  of 
graduate  programs  by  the  Government,"  Mr. 
Rouse  noted,  "and  we  were  able  to  get  other 
groups,  such  as  the  Avalon  foundation,  the 
Old  Dominion  Foundation  and  the  Merrill 
Trust  to  provide  limited  funds.  In  addition, 
the  Ford  Foundation  gave  us  an  average  of 
$1.5-mllllon  annually  during  these  three 
years  to  cover  administrative  expenses." 

"We  have  to  get  away  from  this  boom- 
bust  philosophy  that  has  us  swinging  from 
a  deficit  to  a  surplus,"  Dr.  Rosenhaupt  said, 

MORATORIUM  ON  EXCELLENCE 

The  suspension  for  at  least  one  year  of 
the  annual  competition  for  Woodrow  Wilson 
Fellowships  represents  a  dismaying  new  en- 
try on  the  higher  education's  financial  fever 
chart.  These  grants  have  constituted  one  of 
the  most  successful  devices  for  the  identi- 
fication and  training  of  high-quality  college 
teachers.  That  funds  have  dried  up,  even  If 
perhaps  only  temporarily,  signifies  a  deplor- 
able lack  of  foresight  by  those  foundations 
that  have  kept  the  fellowship  competition 
alive  since  the  Ford  Foundation  terminated 
most  of  its  original  support  In  1967. 

Undoubtedly,  the  decision  can  be  ration- 
alized on  the  basis  that  the  earlier  scarcity 
of  faculty  members  has.  now  turned  Into  a 
surplus,  thus  making  the  subsidy  of  any 
teacher-training  program  a  matter  of  low 
priority.  But  such  reasoning  confuses  ques- 
tions of  quantity  and  quality.  Even  In  a 
period  of  oversupply,  the  continuing  need  to 
seek  out  and  encourage  outstanding  teach- 
ing potential  cannot  safely  be  Ignored.  The 
Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellowship  Foun- 
dation's concern  with  excellence  Is  scarcely 
obsolete.  To  turn  funds  off  now  dries  up  an 
invaluable  source  of  future  talent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Hans  Rosenhaupt,  the 
president  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Fel- 
lowship Foimdation  recently  wrote  an 
article  entitled  "Glut  or  Bonanza?"  I 
feel  that  his  remarks  best  answer  those 
critics  of  the  graduate  programs  who 
claim  that  there  is  a  "Ph.  D.  glut"  in 
American  education.  I  wish  also  to  insert 
Dr.  Rosenhaupt's  remarks: 

Glut  or  Bonanza? 

Recent  news  about  the  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  Woodrow  Wilson  fellowships  for  first 
year  graduate  students  In  1972-1973  raises 
the  question  "why  hasn't  adequate  support 
for  these  fellowships  been  found?"  One  im- 
portant reason  Is  that  foundation  and  corpo- 
ration officials  whom  we  approach  for  help 
have  been  unduly  Impressed  by  accounts  of 
the  current  "PH.  D.  Glut."  I  believe  one  that 
there  Is  no  severe  glut;  two,  that  highly 
trained  young  men  and  women  are  a  na- 
tional asset;  three,  that  relatively  small 
changes  in  our  economy  of  brains  will  more 
than  take  care  of  any  ciirrent  or  future  sur- 
plus of  Ph.  D.'s. 

While  It  Is  true  that  today  young  Ph.  D.'s 
like  almost  everybody  else,  have  trouble  beln^ 
placed,  most  end  up  with  Jobs.  Of  last  year's 
890  Ph.D.'s  produced  by  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  only  ten  were  unemployed  In 
March  1971,  and  an  additional  53  seeking 
Jobs  In  Academe  ended  up  In  Jobs  outside 
Academe.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  this 
year's  "glut"  will  affect  a  similarly  modest 
percentage  of  the  total  new  Ph.D.'s,  at  the 
most  an  estimated  two  thousand  altogether, 
certainly  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  annual 
total  30  or  35  thousand  produced.  Typi- 
cally surplus  Ph.  D.'s  are  concentrated  In  a 
few  fields  such  as  Physics,  where  govern- 
ment and  Industry  cut-backs  aggravate  the 
situation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  March  1971,  only  10  of  Wisconsin's  106 
graduate  departments  and  programs  report- 
ed "a  severe  surplus  situation."  (Change 
Magazine,  Summer  1971,  page  21,) 

Since  vigorous  young  Academics  tend  to 
make  many  applications,  some  prospective 
employers  of  Ph.D.'s  have  received  several 
hundred  applications  for  a  single  opening, 
thus  furnishing  ammunition  to  all  the  "I 
told  you  so"  Cassandras.  Frequently  prophets 
of  doom  are  economists,  who  know  much 
about  the  market  and  little  about  the  hu- 
man animal  and  its  ability  to  make  changes. 
Looked  at  In  historical  perspective,  a  surplus 
of  highly  trained  young  men  and  women  is 
a  natural  stage  In  our  civilization's  move- 
ment toward  more  and  better  services.  As 
fewer  people  are  needed  to  make  our  goods, 
more  will  be  available  to  re- tier  services  as 
doctors,  teachers,  lav,'yers,  and  also,  let  us 
hope,  as  repairmen.  Today's  "Ph.D.  Glut" 
can  become  a  bonanza  for  education  all  the 
way  from  secondary  education  to  post-doc- 
toral research,  quite  aside  from  benetfis  to 
non-aoademlc  employers. 

Prospects  for  making  greater  use  of  Ph.D.'s 
In  higher  education  are  good.  During  the 
next  five  years,  new  faculty  appointments 
for  replacement  and  growth  should  number 
about  20,000  annually.  Industrial  and  faculty 
cutbacks  may  change  the  picture  some,  but 
supply  and  demand  should  be  roughly  in 
balance — with  a  possible  Ph.D.  surplus  every 
year  of  a  few  thousand.  This  surplus  could 
be  easily  absorbed  If  colleges  and  universities 
were  to  return  to  the  teacher-student  ratio 
of  1  to  13  of  ten  years  ago — It  has  deterio- 
rated to  1  to  15.6  (and  that  figure  mav  have 
more  t>earlng  on  student  dissatisfaction  than 
we  realize) .  Return  to  the  earlier  ratio  would 
require  more  than  100.000  additional  college 
teachers. 

Another  possible  market  for  young  men 
and  women  with  doctorates  are  community 
colleges — today  only  about  15%  of  commu- 
nity college  faculty  members  hold  doctorates. 
However,  many  Junior  colleges  do  not  at  this 
point  seek  Ph.D.'s  for  their  faculties,  and 
often  the  young  Ph.D.'s  consider  Jobs  In 
these  colleges  Infra  dig. 

So  far,  only  few  changes  In  the  graduate 
schools'  emphasis  on  research  have  occurred, 
but  employment  pressures  may  eventually 
make  graduate  schools  more  responsive  to 
society's  needs.  The  growing  Interest  in  the 
new  doctor-of-arts  (DA.)  degree,  deempha- 
sizing  research  and  emphasizing  teacher 
preparation,  may  be  a  portent  of  large  scale 
reorientation  among  at  least  some  graduate 
schools. 

Economic  necessity  will  soon  convince 
young  Ph.D.'s  that  "Academic  Siberia."  as 
the  trade  tactfully  calls  It,  has  Its  own  re- 
wards. In  1935,  a  recent  Ph.D.,  I  accepted  a 
Job  in  a  Junior  college  because  It  was  the 
only  Job  offered  me.  I  found  that  students 
in  a  community  college  "are  no  less  intelli- 
gent than  students  anywhere  else,  only  less 
conventionally  academic  and  Intellectual,"  as 
a  young  Harvard  Ph.D.  happily  t«achlng  at  a 
California  Junior  college,  wrote  me  recently. 

Even  If  colleges  and  universities  were  un- 
able to  hire  their  50  per  cent  quota  of  all 
new  Ph.D.'s,  secondary  schools,  in  replacing 
some  of  the  80,000  teachers  leaving  every 
year,  could  easily  absorb  the  rest.  To  do  so 
would  help  raise  the  professional  level  of  high 
school  teaching,  particularly  desirable  In 
the  sciences  and  mathematics — the  Nobel 
laureate  Rabl  has  said  that  Ideally  all  high 
school  physics  teachers  should  hold  docto- 
rates. High  school  teachers  with  the  Ph.D.  or 
the  D.A.  could  offer  more  college  level  courses 
for  gifted  and  ambitious  students.  Eventu- 
ally—as secondary  school  teachers  often  did 
In  our  past,  and  still  do  In  Europe — some  of 
these  highly  trained  teachers  would  move 
Into  college  teaching.  At  thU  Juncture,  high 
school  teaching  Jobs  are  scarce.  Eventually 
the  richest  country  In  the  world  must  Im- 
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prove  quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  Its  teach- 
ers. Were  we  to  Improve  the  current  student- 
teacher  ratio  in  high  schools  from  one  teacher 
to  20.3  students  to  one  to  19.3,  46,000  addi- 
tional teachers  would  be  needed.  $460,000,000 
needed  to  pay  these  seems  a  great  deal  of 
of  money — when  the  war  is  over  that  sum 
should  not  be  hard  to  Include  in  the  nation's 
budget. 

Ph.  D.'s  now  teaching  In  public  high 
schools  account  for  about  one  twentieth  of 
one  percent.  Ten  thousand  additional 
Ph.  D.'s  would  boost  that  figure  to  one  per- 
cent— a  modest  step  when  you  consider  that 
many  secondary  school  teachers  in  other 
countries  hold  doctorates.  Of  the  200  Gym- 
nasia In  Hesse,  for  example,  only  15  have  no 
Ph.  D.'s  on  their  teaching  faculties,  and  15 
have  ten  or  more. 

The  climate  Is  favorable  to  change;  a  good 
number  of  high  school  principals  recently 
surveyed  by  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowship 
Foundation  showed  interest  in  hiring 
Ph.  D.'s,  and  many  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellows 
who  are  teaching  in  high  schools  believe  that 
graduate  school  has  given  them  a  solid 
preparation  lor  their  work.  Others,  currently 
looking  for  teaching  Jobs  tell  us  that  they 
would  like  to  teach  in  high  schools.  In  some 
instances  their  certification  may  present 
problems,  as  will  salary  scales,  but  experi- 
enced high  school  administrators  generally 
find  ways  to  cope. 

Our  country  clearly  needs  more,  not  less, 
well-trained  and  qualified  men  and  women 
m  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  high 
school  education  as  well  as  student-teacher 
ratios.  Obviously,  not  all  Ph.  D.'s  will  make 
good  high  school  teachers,  but  neither  do  all 
those  who  hold  M.A.'s  and  teaching  certifi- 
cates.  Adding  a  few  thousand  candidates  to 
the  total  competing  for  each  year's  80,000 
high  school  teaching  posts  can  only  have 
the  effect  of  Improving  secondary  education. 

Prophets  of  doom  notwithstanding,  not  all 
our  difficulties  are  Insuperable.  Instead  of 
lamenting  the  "glut,"  let  us  take  advantage 
of  a  temporary  surplus  of  trained  brains. 
Now  we  need  Imaginative  high  school  prin- 
cipals and  school  boards,  and  some  moral 
support  from  the  public. 

Hans  Rosenhaupt. 


PRESIDENT'S      PEACE      PLAN      CAN 
WORK:  UNITY  IS  THE  KEY 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

of  new  jersey 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President, 
simultaneously  with  the  President  of 
South  Vietnam,  has  now  laid  before  the 
world  the  peace  offers  that  were  pre- 
sented privately  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese delegation  at  Paris  last  October. 
Significantly,  these  offers  include  the  set- 
ting of  a  date  definite  for  the  withdrawal 
of  all  American  troops,  the  release  of  all 
POW's,  and  the  laying  of  the  groundwork 
for  a  political  settlement  that  will  make 
peace  possible  among  all  the  parties  in 
Indochina  without  the  present  South 
Vietnamese  Government  being  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  objective. 

It  should  now  be  eminently  clear  to 
all  Americans,  even  those  who  have  dis- 
agreed with  the  President's  pohcies,  and 
to  nations  around  the  world  that  the 
United  States  has.  in  the  President's 
own  words,  "gone  the  extra  mile"  in  at- 
tempting to  reach  a  settlement  in  this 
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conflict.  Nonetheless,  the  morning 
papers  are  already  reporting  the  early 
indications  that  the  President's  revela- 
tion of  these  peace  officers  has  won  no 
new  converts,  or,  perhaps  more  correct- 
ly, that  the  critics  are  desperately  grasp- 
ins  at  straws  to  keep  this  a  political  issue 
and  to  keep  it  alive  until  at  least  No- 
vember. 

Senator  McGovern,  one  of  the  many 
Democrat  candidates  for  President,  is 
reported  to  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  that  this  blueprint  for  peace  "will  not 
work,"  observing  that  "North  Vietnam 
wants  a  date  set  for  withdrawal."  He 
goes  on  to  point  out  that — 

There's  a  great  difference  between  offering 
to  set  a  date  and  setting  a  date. 

It  is  precisely  this  kind  of  talk  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  waiting  for, 
you  can  be  sure,  so  they  can  be  assured 
of  the  continued  support  of  those  who 
have  been  parroting  their  propaganda 
line  all  along.  Is  there  a  doubt  in  any- 


one's mind  that  rather  than  ignoring 
these  offers  since  last  October,  as  they 
have  done,  the  North  Vietnamese  would 
have  rejected  them  out-of-hand  long  ago 
if  the  critics  right  here  in  the  United 
States  had  known  of  them  so  as  to  set  the 
stage  for  their  rejection? 

Why  is  it  that  whenever  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  submitted  peace  offers 
in  the  past,  the  President's  critics  have 
castigated  him  for  not  going  far  enough 
to  test  the  sincerity  of  the  enemy's  pro- 
posals? And  now,  when  the  President 
makes  this  truly  milestone  initiative,  whj 
is  he  still  criticized,  this  time  on  the 
groimds  that  the  plan  does  not  comply 
to  the  letter  to  prior  North  Vietnamese 
demands?  Is  not  it  now  very  clear  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  never  in- 
tended to  negotiate  a  settlement,  but 
have  manipulated  the  impasse  for  theii 
own  'onefit  in  the  belief  that  the  United 
States  will  simply  abandon  South 
Vietnam? 

In  my   estimation,   Mr.  Speaker,  our 


hope  at  this  moment  in  time  is  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  recognize  a  viable 
plan  for  a  peaceful  settlement  and  will 
not  dispense  with  this  opportimity  as 
they  have  so  many  others  in  the  past. 
Let  there  be  no  mistaking  about  it,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  critics  right  here  in  our 
own  country  persist  in  lending  credibility 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  notion  that  the 
whole  pie  will  be  theirs  if  they  hold  out 
long  enough,  the  conclusion  will  be  in- 
evitable. 

This  is  a  most  significant  opportimity 
for  all  Americans  to  unite  behind  our 
President  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
a  conclusion  in  the  war.  The  record  to 
date  is  more  than  revealing  that  the  con- 
flict can  only  continue  with  the  aid  of 
the  President's  critics  who  have  con- 
sistently imposed  as  their  condition  for 
"Peace"  nothing  less  than  a  complete 
Communist  victory.  We  have  now  passed 
beyond  the  point  where  the  North  Viet- 
namese can  rely  only  upon  our  POW's 
as  their  bargaining  tool 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


PRAYER 

Rabbi  Alfred  Cohen  of  the  Synagogue 
of  Young  Israel  of  Canarsie,  Brookljm, 
N.Y.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

God  of  wisdom  and  glory,  we  who  are 
ever  humble  in  Thy  presence,  stand  be- 
fore Thee  in  prayer  for  Thy  guidance 
and  compassionate  understanding.  Bless 
us  With  searching  hearts  and  open  minds 
that  will  ever  be  sensitive  to  the  many 
needs  of  our  countrymen. 

Bestow  Thy  blessing  of  wisdom  upon 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  our 
country  and  upon  all  the  Members  of  this 
august  body.  Strengthen  their  efforts 
and  inspire  their  endeavors,  so  that  suf- 
fering and  evil  will  be  stricken  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Equip  them  with 
the  coiurage  to  champion  the  cause  of 
justice,  and  determination  to  bring  the 
blessings  of  freedom  and  equality  to  all 
men. 

Assure  us.  dear  Lord,  of  Your  inspira- 
tion, and  bless  the  work  of  our  hands. 
By  Thy  grace,  let  peace,  justice,  and 
brotherhood  reign  over  our  land.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  AdTNO 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  commimication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender>. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

P*RESIDENT    PRO    TEMPORE, 

Waahinffton.  DC,  January  27,  1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  James  B. 
Allen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 
President  pro  tempore. 


Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Wednesday.  January  26,  1972,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  may  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  desire  to  be  recognized  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Is  there  morning  business  to  be  trans- 
acted by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senate  operating  in  the  morning  hour? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Yes,  with  a  3-minute  limitation  on 
speeches. 


PROCESSING  OF  1973  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILLS 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  brief  statement  concerning 
the  processing  of  the  fiscal  year  1973  ap- 
priation  bills,  a  subject  of  concern  to 
all  of  us  inasmuch  as  the  92d  Congress 
will  be  unable  to  adjourn  imtil  the  fund- 
ing of  all  necessary  governmental  pro- 
grams has  been  accomplished. 

As  the  Senate  is  aware,  a  concentrated 
effort  was  made  last  year  to  complete 
action  on  the  appropriation  bills  as  early 
in  the  session  as  possible,  and  with  some 
success.  The  record  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee in  reporting  the  appropriation 
bills  soon  after  their  receipt  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  excellent. 
The  delays  in  prior  years  have,  for  the 
most  part,  resulted  from  the  authorizing 
procedures.  There  has  been  a  growing 
consciousness  that  these  authorizing 
measures  must  be  enacted  to  permit  the 
Federal  agencies  to  implement  their  pro- 
grams early  in  the  fiscal  year.  The  on- 
going programs  of  many  agencies  have 
suffered  delays. 

In  my  remarks  to  the  Senate  on  De- 
cember 15,  prior  to  the  adjournment  of 
the  first  session  of  this  Congress,  I  stated 
that  in  discussions  with  the  leadership  it 
was  determined  to  present  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  program  whereby  all  authorizing 
bills  must  be  enacted  on  or  before  June  1 
if  they  are  to  be  funded  in  the  regular 
annual  appropriation  bills.  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  agreement  has  been  reached 
on  this  score,  and  by  joint  letter  dated 
January  20,  1972,  signed  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  and  minority  leaders, 
a  procediu-e  has  been  armounced,  upon 
the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the 
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majority  and  minority  policy  commit- 
tees, whereby  it  is  expected  that  enact- 
ment of  the  regular  annual  appropriation 
bills  can  be  accomplished  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year  on  July 
1. 1  wish  to  read  the  following  paragraph 
of  that  letter  at  this  point: 

To  facilitate  the  appropriations  process  on 
FY  1973  bills,  therefore.  Items  of  appropria- 
tion that  have  not  been  authorized  by  June 
1,  1972,  will  not  be  Included  in  the  general 
appropriations  bill  covering  that  subject 
matter.  If  the  pertinent  appropriations  bill 
Is  otherwise  ready  and  available  to  be  con- 
sidered then  or  at  anytime  thereafter,  It  will 
be  scheduled,  and  those  items  awaiting  an 
authorization  will  simply  not  be  considered. 
If  the  authorization  is  enacted  following 
June  1,  1972,  and  after  the  pertinent  appro- 
priations bill  has  been  acted  upon,  the  item 
for  which  the  authorization  was  required 
would  be  considered  only  as  a  part  of  a  sub- 
sequent supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  procedure  to  expe- 
dite the  appropriations  process.  Thus,  no  Item 
of  appropriations  not  authorized  on  or  be- 
fore June  1  of  this  year  will  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  any  appropriations  bill  that  is 
ready  and  available  otherwise  for  Senate  con- 
sideration on  or  after  that  date.  Beginning 
on  that  date  as  well,  appropriations  bills  will 
be  acted  upon  when  ready  in  accordance  with 
usual  scheduling  considerations.  Items  not 
yet  authorized  then  but  authorized  at  a  later 
time  will  simply  have  to  be  incorporated  In 
a  supplemental  bill. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curs in  this  endeavor. 

With  respect  to  the  work  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  desire  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  am  going  to  do  all 
in  my  power  to  have  all  of  the  regular 
annual  appropriation  bills  through  the 
Senate  on  or  before  June  30.  As  I  have 
said,  I  believe  the  Senate  committee 
made  an  excellent  record  last  year  in 
reporting  the  bills  soon  after  their  re- 
ceipt from  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  pass  all  of 
these  bills  before  July  1.  Consideration 
will  be  given  to  funding  those  subse- 
quently authorized  programs  in  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill. 

The  total  budget  authority  requested 
by  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1973  is  in 
the  amount  of  $270.9  billion.  The  amount 
requiring  current  action  by  the  Congress, 
largely  in  the  appropriation  bills,  is 
$185.3  billion.  Included  in  this  total  of 
$185.3  billion  is  $45.5  billion  which  re- 
quires additional  authorizing  legislation 
before  the  appropriation  bills  would  be 
in  order.  This  sum  is  divided  into  almost 
100  items.  I  understand  an  additional 
$10  billion  is  proposed  for  new  legislation. 

To  give  the  Senate  and  the  American 
people  an  idea  of  the  money  that  has 
been  requested  by  the  President,  which 
requires  additional  authorizing  legisla- 
tion, I  will  say  the  amount  is  $45,520,- 
560,000.  Of  that  sum,  more  than  $3.5 
billion  has  been  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  on  foreign  assistance  in 
addition  to  what  will  be  considered, 
probably  next  week,  for  foreign  assist- 
ance. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  will 
need  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars.  The 
Department  of  Defense  will  need  an  addi- 
tional $25  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent   to   place   this   document   in   the 


Record,  so  that  Senators,  and  the  public, 
as  well,  may  be  informed  as  to  what 
amounts  we  may  expect  the  authorizing 
committees  to  consider  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Recommen.ded  1973  amounts  requiring  addi- 
tiOTial  authorizing  legislation 

(Note. — These  amounts  are  recommended 
In  the  1973  budget,  but  the  Congress  does 
not  generally  act  on  these  appropriation  re- 
quests until  after  enactment  of  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation.) 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 

FUNDS   APPROPRIATED    TO    THE    PRESIDENT 

Foreign  assistance: 

International  security  assistance: 

Military    assistance.- _.         780,000 

Foreign  mUitary  credit  sales.        527, 000 
Economic  supporting  assist- 
ance   807,400 

International  development 
assistance : 
Multilateral    assistance :    In- 
ternational    organizations 

and     programs 175,335 

Bilateral  assistance: 
Grants     and     other     pro- 
grams           639,358 

Development   loans 634,500 

contingencies 100,000 

OfQce  of  Economic  Opportunity: 
Economic      opportunity      pro- 
gram             758,200 

Total,   funds  appropriated 

to  the  President 4,321,793 

COMUERCE 

International    activities :    Elxport 

control    5,507 

Science  and  technology :  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  research 

and  technical  services 8,  786 

Ocean  shipping: 

Maritime  Administration: 

Ship'  construction 250,000 

Oi>erating-differential   subsi- 
dies             232,000 

Research  and  development.  _  30,000 

Salaries  and  expenses 3,900 

Maritime  training 7,670 

State  marine  schools 2,  290 

Total,   Commerce 540,  153 

DEFENSE Mn.rrART 

Aircraft  procurement,  Army 134.500 

Missile  procurement,  Army 1,153,400 

Procurement     of     weap>ons    and 

tracked  combat  vehicles,  Army.  259,  500 
Procurement  of  aircraft  and  mis- 
siles,   Navy 3,871.200 

Shipbuilding      and      conversion, 

Navy    3,564,300 

Other    procurement.    Navy 219,900 

Procurement,  Marine  Corps 85,200 

Aircraft  procurement,  Air  Force..  2,  612,  700 

Missile  procurement,  Air  Force.  .  1,772,300 
Research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation : 

Army   2,051,100 

Navy    2,710,900 

Air   Force 3,178,600 

Defense    agencies 507,200 

Emergency  fund.  Defense 50,000 

Military  construction: 

Army   969,323 

Navy    490,490 

Air    Force 291,285 

Defense   agencies 46,400 

Army  National   Guard 40,000 

Air  National  Guard 10,  600 

Army   Reserve 38,200 

Naval  Reserve 16.000 

Air  Force  Reserve 7,000 


Family  hovising.  Defense 977,200 

Operation  and  maintenance,  civil 
defense    29,041 

Special  foreign  currency  pro- 
gram     3,000 


Total,  Defense — Military..  25,  089,  339 


DEPARTMENT    OP    HEALTH,    EDUCATION,    AND 
WELFARE 

Health      Services      and      Mental 
Health  Administration : 

Health   services  delivery 165,300 

Preventive  health  services 8,  500 

Office  of  Education: 

School  assistance  In  federally 

affected   areas 430,910 

Library  resources 14,000 

Higher      education      facilities 
loan    and    Insurance    fund: 

current    3,352 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices           836,243 

Office     of     Child     Development 

(Head    Start)--. 393,642 

Educational      renewal       (Follow 

Through)      58.700 

Total,   Health,    Education, 

and    Welfare 1,900,647 

ENVIRONMENTAL     PROTECTION     AGENCY 

Waste  treatment  construction 
grants   2,000.000 

Operation,  research,  and  facili- 
ties    97.000 

Total,  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency 2,097,000 

DEPARTMENT    OF    HOUSING    AND    URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Comprehensive    Planning 100.000 

Model    Cities 515.000 

Open  Space 100,000 

Neighborhood    Facilities 40,000 


Total,  Dept.  of  Housing  and 

Urban   Development 755,000 


INTERIOR 

Water  and  Power  Resources: 
Bureau  of  Reclamation: 
Construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion     8,840 

Upper  Colorado  River  storage 

project    38.185 

Water  Quality  and  Research: 
Office  of  Saline  Water:   Saline 

water  conversion 26,871 

Total,    Interior 73.896 

LABOR 

Manpower  Administration: 

Salaries   and   expenses 61.890 

Manpowed    training   services..     1,633.366 

Total,    Labor 1,695.256 

TRANSPORTATION 

Coast   Guard: 

Operating  expenses 297,693 

Acquisition,  construction,  and 
improvements 135,660 

Reserve  training 23,  529 

Research,  development,  test,  and 

evaluation 1.348 

Federal  Highway  Administration: 

Highway  Beautlflcation •60,000 

Highway  trust  fund:  Federal-aid 

highways    •1,550,000 

Forest  highways •33.000 

Public  lands  highways. •16.000 

Highway-related     safety     grants 

(Federal  8c  Trust) •SO,  000 
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National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration: 

Traffic  and  highway  safety 

State  and  community  highway 

safety    

Highway  trust  fund:  trust  fund 
share  of  highway  safety  pro- 
grams   
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36.  900 
•33.333 


•66.  667 


Total,    Transportation 2,284.130 


ATOMIC    ENERGY    COMMISSION 

Operating  expenses 2.072,830 

Plant  and  capital  equipment 366.860 

Total.  Atomic  Energy 

Commission 2,439.690 

NATIONAL    AERONAUTICS    AND    SPACE 
ADMINISTSATION 

Research   and   development 2.600.900 

Construction    of    facilities 77.300 

Research  and  program  manage- 
ment      700,800 

Total.  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administra- 
tion         3,379.000 

OTHER    INDEPENDENT    AGENCIES 

Action:  Total  operating  expenses.  184,  700 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 

Agency 10.000 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 4,646 

Commission      on      International 

Radio  Broadcasting 38,795 

Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting   45,000 

National  Science  Foundation 653,000 

American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission 6,  712 

Smithsonian 275 

Water  Resources  Council i,  531 

Total,    other    Independent 

agencies 944.659 

Grand    total:    Budget   au- 
thority   45.520.563 

•  Contract  authority. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  15.  1971. 1  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations  would  be  convened  ear- 
ly in  the  session  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  testimony  on  the  overall  budget 
estimates  submitted  by  the  President  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  Similar  hearings  were 
held  last  year  and  were  limited  to  gov- 
ernmental witnesses  who  appeared  in 
support  of  administration  proposals. 
These  hearings  were  most  illuminating 
because  of  the  broad  areas  covered  in 
the  formal  presentations  and  in  the  fol- 
lowup  interrogations. 

This  year,  however,  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  committee  to  expand  the  scope 
of  the  hearings  by  taking  testimony  from 
representatives  of  organizations  and  in- 
terested citizens  who  will  present  their 
viwes  on  the  budget  as  it  relates  to  na- 
tional goals  and  priorities. 

It  is  anticipated  that  provocative  al- 
ternatives to  proposed  spending  pro- 
grams may  be  suggested;  certainly,  the 
views  presented  by  all  witnesses — what- 
ever their  convictions  or  interests — will 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  Nation's 
special  needs  and  priorities. 

I  wish  to  announce.  Mr.  President, 
that  these  hearings  will  commence  on 
Tuesdav.  February  1.  1972.  at  9:30  a.m.. 
in  room  1224,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


proposed  schedule  of  hearings  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sched- 
ule of  hearings  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  1.  1972 

9:30  a.m. — George  P.  Shultz.  Director.  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget. 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Deputy  Director, 
Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget. 

2:00  p.m. — Ezra  Solomon,  Member  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers. 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  2 

9:30  a.m.— Charls  E.  Walker.  Under  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  the  Treasury. 

2:00  p.m.— Federation  of  American  Scien- 
tists: Dr.  Richard  L.  Garwln  and  Dr.  Mor- 
ton H.  Halperln. 

SANE:    Professor    Seymour   Melman. 

Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges: Dr.  John  A.  D.  Cooper. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion:   Edward    Snyder.    Executive   Secretary. 

United  States  National  Student  Associa- 
tion: National  Student  Lobby.  Ted  Downey 
Student  Senator. 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  3 

9:30  a.m.— United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors. 

National  League  of  Cities. 

Federation  of  American  Scientists:  Pro- 
fessor Adam  Yarmolinsky. 

Businessmen's  Educational  Fund:  Harold 
Willens,  Chairman. 

Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce- 
Eugene  F.  Rinta,  Executive  Director. 

Emergency  Committee  for  Pull  Funding 
Of  Education  Programs:  Dr.  Wilson  Riles 
California  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

National  Education  Association. 

American  Council  on  Education:  Dr  Roger 
W.  Heyns,  President. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation:  Mar- 
vin L.  McLain,  Legislative  Director  and  Wil- 
liam C.  Anderson,  Assistant  Legislative  Di- 
rector. 

Federation  of  American  Societies  for  Ex- 
perimental  Biology:    Dr.   Lewis  Thomas 

2:00  p.m.— American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation: Dr.  James  R.  Klmmey,  Executive 
Director. 

Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns  of  The 
United  Methodist  Church :  Dr.  Luther  Tyson 

United  Presbyterian  Church  In  the  USA  •' 
Dr.  William  P.  Thompson.  Stated  Clerk  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

Catholic  Theological  Union:  The  Reverend 
John  T.  PawUkowskl.  Ph.  D. 

National  Congress  of  American  Indians 

National  Wildlife  Federation:  Thomas  L 
Kimball.  Executive  Director. 

FRIDAY.    FEBRUARY    4 

9:30  a.m. — Coalition  on  National  Priorities 
and  Military  Policy:  Honorable  Joseph  S 
Clark.  Chairman. 

Coalition  for  Health  Funding  (also  Fed- 
eration of  Associations  of  Schools  of  the 
Health    Professions)  :    Dr.   Michael   DeBakey 

Council  for  Christian  Social  Action-  Dr 
Robert  V.  Moss,  President,  United  Church  of 
Christ. 

United  Auto  Workers:  Emll  Mazey. 

Sierra  Club:  Richard  Lahn  or  Lloyd 
Tupllng.  ■' 

2:00  p.m.— National  Urban  Coalition:  Carl 
Holman.  President. 

Citizens  Energy  Council :  Honorable  Jona- 
than B.  Bingham  (N.Y.),  Dr.  David  Ford 

Department  of  Church  In  Society  of  The 
Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ). 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action-  Leon 
Shull,  National  Director. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated : 

Proposed  Aitthorization  of  Appropriattons 
FOR  National  AERONAtmcs  and  Spacb 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  development,  construction  of 
facilities,  and  research  and  program  man- 
agement, and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

Report  on  Pinal  Determination  With 
Respect  to  Indian  Claim  Case 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
Its  final  determination  with  respect  to 
Docket  No.  294,  The  Skagit  Tribe  of  Indians, 
also  known  as  The  Lower  Skagit  Tribe  of 
Indians,  also  known  as  Whldbey  Island 
Skaglts,  Plaintiff,  v.  The  United  States  of 
America,  Defendant  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  ExPENorrtniES  of 
THE  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co. 

A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager,  The  Chesapeake  and  Potomac 
Telephone  Company,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  that  Company,  for  the 
year  1971  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Pboposed  Amendment  of  Internal  Reventtb 
Code  of  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
With  respect  to  the  Income  tax  treatment  of 
certain  distributions  and  sales  pursuant  to 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970  (with  accompanjrlng  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Proposed  Amendment  to  Concession  Con- 
tract IN  Mount  Rainier  National  Park, 
Wash. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  amendment  to  a  conces- 
sion contract  within  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park.  Washington  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Positions  in  Grades  GS-16, 
OS-17,  AND  GS-18 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  Administration,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  positions  within  that  Department 
In  the  grades  of  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18. 
for  the  year  1971  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 
John  Eugene  Sheehan,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
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a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System; 

George  H.  Boldt,  of  Washington,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Pay  Board;  and 

C.  Jackson  Grayson,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Price  Commission. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BOGGS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Roth)  : 
S.  3081.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    a    national    cemetery    in    the 
State   of   Delaware.   Referred    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  3082.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mllagros 
Posada.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Moss) : 
S.  3083.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Packag- 
ing and  Labeling  Act  to  provide  for  a  uni- 
form system  of  quality  grades  for  food  prod- 
ucts, to  provide  for  a  system  of  labeling 
of  food  products  to  disclose  the  Ingredients 
thereof,  to  provide  for  a  system  of  national 
standards  for  nutritional  labeling  of  food 
products,  and  to  provide  for  a  system  of 
labeling  of  perishable  and  semlperlshable 
foods.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BOGGS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Roth)  : 

S.  3081.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  in  the 
State  of  Delaware.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  RoTH)  a  bill  to  establish  a  na- 
tional cemetery  in  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware. 

There  are  currently  98  national  ceme- 
teries in  the  country,  but  not  one  is 
located  in  the  State  of  Delaware.  The 
nearest  cemetery  with  burial  spaces  still 
available  is  located  at  some  distance 
away  in  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Many  existing  cemeteries  are  closing 
for  lack  of  space  and  new  sites  must  be 
found.  I  believe  it  is  time  that  Delaware 
has  a  national  cemetery  as  a  permanent 
memorial  to  those  Delawareans  who 
have  given  their  lives  in  the  service  of 
their  country. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Moss) : 

S.  3083.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  to  provide 
for  a  uniform  system  of  quality  grades 
for  food  products,  to  provide  for  a  sys- 
tem of  labeling  of  food  products  to  dis- 
close the  ingredients  thereof,  to  provide 
for  a  system  of  national  standards  for 
nutritional  labeling  of  food  products,  and 
to  provide  for  a  system  of  labeling  of 
perishable  and  semlperlshable  foods.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
truth  in  food  labeling  act 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss)  in  introducing  the  Truth  in 
Pood  Labeling  Act.  This  legislation  is 


designed  to  enable  the  consumer  to  have 
all  pertinent  information  at  her  dis- 
posal when  she  shops  at  the  neighbor- 
hood supermarket  or  the  corner  grocery 
store. 

This  Is  an  age  when  people  are  de- 
manding to  know  more  about  their  en- 
vironment, yet  we  know  so  little  about 
the  food  we  eat.  We  are  ignorant  about 
Its  quality,  its  nutritional  value,  its  in- 
gredients, its  freshness,  and  its  manu- 
facturer. These  are  crucial  facts,  yet  they 
remain  hidden  from  most  consumers. 

The  Truth  in  Food  Labeling  Act  puts 
an  end  to  the  mystery  which  envelops  the 
food  we  eat.  In  essence,  it  requires  that 
certain  basic  information  about  the  con- 
tents of  that  food  be  printed  in  the  pack- 
age label  in  plain  and  concise  language. 
Specifically,  the  bill  accomplishes  the 
following  objectives : 

First,  it  establishes  a  uniform  system 
of  grade  labeling  for  all  consumer  food 
products  and  requires  that  grade  desig- 
nations appear  in  a  conspicuous  and  legi- 
ble type  on  each  food  package.  To  ac- 
complish this  purpose,  the  bill  establishes 
grades  "A"  to  "E"  and  "substandard" 
and  mandates  the  use  of  these  terms  on 
all  food  products  with  the  exception  of 
meat  products  for  which  there  is  cur- 
rently an  inspection  and  grading  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Second,  the  bill  requires  that  the  labels 
of  food  products  disclose  their  ingredi- 
ents. There  is  no  reason  to  ask  a  con- 
sumer to  buy  a  product  whose  contents 
are  not  known  in  full.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  beginning  to  learn  so  much  about 
the  harmful  effects  of  certain  substances, 
we  must  assure  the  consumer  of  full 
knowledge  about  the  food  he  eats. 

Third,  the  bill  requires  that  food  prod- 
uct labels  contain  information  about  the 
nutritional  content  of  that  product.  The 
consumer  should  have  access  to  this  in- 
formation so  that  nutritional  meals  can 
be  planned.  Although  there  Is  ample 
proof  that  Americans  are  eating  more 
food  than  ever,  there  is  equally  ample 
proof  that  the  nutritional  content  of 
our  diets  is  decreasing.  If  the  consumer 
is  to  becom  nutrition  conscious,  then 
she  will  have  to  have  the  nutrient  con- 
tent of  foods  prominently  displayed  on 
each  package. 

Fourth,  the  bill  requires  that  all  per- 
ishable and  semlperlshable  foods  contain 
a  "pull  date"  on  the  label  of  the  product. 
This  date  represents  the  latest  date  on 
which  that  product  can  be  sold  as  fresh. 
During  the  past  several  months,  much 
has  been  written  to  indicate  that  many 
outdated  products  are  being  sold  every 
day.  Baby  food,  canned  goods,  and  pack- 
aged goods  which  were  stale  months  and 
years  ago  are  being  sold  as  fresh  prod- 
ucts. The  most  ironic  aspect  of  this  prob- 
lem is  that  most  perishable  and  semi- 
perishable  food  products  do  contain  some 
sort  of  "pull  date,"  but  It  is  printed  In 
a  code  form  which  is  not  decipherable  by 
the  consumer,  nor  can  it  be  understood 
by  many  food  store  managers.  Under  my 
proposal,  the  "pull  date"  would  have  to 
be  stated  in  the  form  of  day,  month,  and 
year. 

Fifth,  the  bill  requires  the  name  and 
place  of  business  of  the  manufacturer, 
packager,  and  distributor  to  be  printed 


on  the  packages  o.  food,  drugs  and  cos- 
metics. This  provision  will  enable  a  con- 
sumer to  make  better  comparisons 
among  competing  brands  of  the  same 
product,  and  it  will  also  help  to  promote 
the  public  safety.  Many  products  are 
marketed  imder  private  labels.  The  fact 
that  these  products  are  often  cheaper 
than  nationally  known  brands  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  necessarily  of  in- 
ferior quality.  There  are  many  Instances 
of  a  manufacturer  producing  the  same 
product  packaged  under  different — and 
often  competing — brand  names  sold  at 
different  prices.  In  the  Bon  Vivant  case 
last  year,  one  of  the  problems  presented 
to  the  consumer  is  that  the  company 
marketed  its  product  under  different 
brand  names.  The  consumer  was  thus 
uncertain  whether  the  soup  he  had  on 
his  shelves  was  manufactured  by  Bon 
Vivant  or  another  company.  This  pro- 
vision of  my  bill  eliminates  that  un- 
certainty. 

Mr.  President,  the  Truth  in  Food 
Labeling  Act  will  lessen  substantially 
the  difficulties  which  consumers  face 
when  purchasing  food.  It  will  assist  in 
making  the  consumer  informed  and 
knowledgeable  about  what  he  buys  at  the 
store.  The  doctrine  of  "caveat  emptor"  is 
only  valid  so  long  as  the  consumer  has 
at  his  or  her  disposal  adequate  informa- 
tion upon  which  to  make  a  rational  pur- 
chase judgment.  The  only  realistic  means 
by  which  a  consumer  can  obtain  that  in- 
formation is  through  a  new  and  revolu- 
tionary system  of  product  labeling.  The 
Truth  in  Pood  Labeling  Act  will  achieve 
this  objective  by  providing  the  consumer 
with  an  opportunity  to  make  a  reasoned 
decision  about  the  best  product  to  buy 
in  light  of  his  individual  needs  and  de- 
sires. It  will  also  benefit  consumers  by 
promoting  competition  among  food  man- 
ufacturers and  processors.  Nothing  in 
this  bill  imposes  an  unreasonable  re- 
quirement on  the  food  industry.  If  there 
is  opposition,  it  will  come  not  from  those 
who  seek  to  keep  the  consumer  from  be- 
ing confused  by  too  much  information, 
but  from  those  who  seek  to  keep  the  con- 
sumer from  being  informed  about  the 
food  he  eats. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Truth  in  Food 
Labeling  Act  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3083 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Packaging  and  La- 
beling Act  to  provide  for  a  uniform  system 
of  quality  grades  for  food  products,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  system  of  labeling  of  food 
products  to  disclose  the  Ingredients  there- 
of, to  provide  for  a  system  of  national 
standards  for  nutritional  labeling  of  food 
products,  and  to  provide  for  a  system  of 
labeling  of  perishable  and  semlperlshable 
foods 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Truth  in  Pood  La- 
beling Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Pair  Packaging  and  Label- 
ing Act  (15  U.S.C.  1451-1461)  Is  amended 
as  follows — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "Title  I — Pair  Packaging 
and  Labeling"  Immediately  alx>ve  the  head- 
ing of  section  2; 
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(2)  by  redesignating  sections  2  through  5 
as  sections  101  through  104,  re^ectively; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "section  3"  In  section 
103(a)  (as  redesignated  by  clause  (2)  of  this 
section)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 102"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "section  3"  In  section 
103(b)  (as  redesignated  by  clause  (2)  of  this 
section)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 103": 

(5)  by  striking  out  "section  4"  and  "sec- 
tion 2"  In  section  104(b)  (as  redesignated  by 
clause  (2)  of  this  section)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  103"  and  "section  101", 
respectively; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "section  4"  In  section 
104(c)  (as  redesignated  by  clause  (2)  of  this 
section)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 103";   and 

(7)  by  adding  inimedlately  after  section 
104  (aa  redesignated  by  clause  (2)  of  this 
section)    the  following  new  titles: 

"TITLE  n— QUALITY  ORADINO  OP  FOOD 
PRODUCTS 
"Sec.  201.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  engaged  In  the  packaging  or  labeling 
of  any  food  product  for  distribution  In  com- 
merce, or  for  any  person  (other  than  a  com- 
mon carrier  for  hire,  a  contract  carrier  for 
hire,  or  a  freight  forwarder  for  hire)  en- 
gaged In  the  distribution  in  commerce  cf  any 
packaged  or  labeled  food  product,  to  distrib- 
ute or  to  cause  to  be  distributed  In  commerce 
any  such  product  if  it  Is  contained  in  a  pack- 
age, or  If  there  Is  affl.xed  to  that  product  a 
label  which  does  not  conform  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  and  regulations  promul- 
gated under  the  authority  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  prohibition  contained  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  business  as  wholesale  or  retail  food 
distributors  except  to  the  extent  that  such 
persons  (1)  are  engaged  in  the  packaging  or 
labeling  of  such  food,  or  (2)  prescribe  or 
specify  by  any  means  the  manner  In  which 
such  food  Is  packaged  or  labeled. 

"Sec  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  HealtR, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  formulate  and 
prescribe  a  system  of  food  quality  grade 
designations,  expressed  in  a  uniform  nomen- 
clature, for  all  food  products. 

"(b)  No  person  subject  to  the  prohibition 
contained  in  section  201  shall  distribute  or 
cause  to  be  distributed  in  commerce  any 
packaged  or  labeled  food  product  except  in 
accordance  uith  regulations  which  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  pursuant  to  this  title. 
Such  regulations  shall  require  that  any  food 
product  distributed  In  interstate  commerce 
bear  a  label  containing  a  food  quality  desig- 
nation of  the  food  product  contained  therein, 
that  the  label  on  such  product  appear  In  a 
uniform  location  on  the  package,  and  that 
such  label — 

"(1)  appear  In  conspicuous  and  easily 
legible  type  In  distinct  contrast  (by  typog- 
raphy, layout,  color,  embossing,  or  molding) 
with  other  matters  on  the  package; 

"(2)  contain  letters  or  numerals  In  type 
size  which  shall  be  (A)  established  In  rela- 
tionship to  the  area  of  the  principal  display 
found  on  the  package,  and  (B)  uniform  for 
all  packages  of  substantially  the  same  size: 
and 

"(3)  be  placed  so  that  the  lines  of  printed 
matter  included  In  that  statement  are  gen- 
erally parallel  to  the  base  on  which  the 
package  rests  as  It  is  designed  to  be  dis- 
played. 

"(c)  The  Pood  quality  designations  for 
food  products  adopted  by  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  the  following  designations  In 
descending  order  of  quality  of  the  food 
product: 

"(1)  U.S.  Orade  A. 

"(2)   U.S.  Orade  B. 

"(3)  U.S.  Orade  C. 

"(4)  U.S.  Grade  D. 

"(5)  U.S.  Orade  E. 

"(6)  Substandard. 


The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  may  authorize  the  use  of  less  than 
six  different  designations  in  the  case  of  any 
food  product  If  he  determines  that  it  is  not 
In  the  public  Interest  or  Is  impracticable  to 
require  such  food  product  to  be  broken  down 
into  six  quality  designations. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  Immediately  initiate  and 
carry  out  a  program  of  consumer  education 
in  conjunction  with  the  promulgation  of 
food  quality  designations  prescribed  by  him 
under  this  title. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  any  meat  with  respect 
to  which  there  Is  In  effect  an  Inspection  and 
grading  program  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

"TITLE  III— LABELING  OP  POOD  PROD- 
UCTS TO  DISCLOSE  INGREDIENTS 
"Sec.  301.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  engaged  In  the  packaging  or 
labeling  of  any  food  product  for  distribu- 
tion in  commerce,  or  for  any  person  (other 
than  a  common  carrier  for  hire,  a  contract 
carrier  for  hire,  or  a  freight  forwarder  for 
hire)  engaged  In  the  distribution  in  com- 
merce of  any  packaged  cr  labeled  food  prod- 
uct, to  distribute  or  to  cause  to  be  distrib- 
uted in  commerce  any  such  product  if  it 
Is  contained  In  a  package,  or  if  there  is  af- 
fixed to  that  product  a  label  which  does  not 
conform  to  the  provisloiis  cf  this  title  and 
regulations  promulgated  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  prohibition  contained  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  business  as  wholesale  or  retail  food 
distributors  except  to  the  extent  that  such 
persons  (1)  are  engaged  in  the  packaging 
or  labeling  of  such  food,  or  i2)  prescribe  or 
specify  by  any  means  the  manner  in  which 
such   food    is   packaged   or   labeled. 

"Sec.  302.  No  person  subject  to  the  pro- 
hibition contained  in  section  301  shall  dis- 
tribute or  cause  to  be  distributed  in  com- 
merce any  packaged  or  labeled  food  prod- 
uct except  in  accordance  with  regulations 
which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  pursuant  to 
this  title.  Such  regulations  shall  require  that 
any  food  product  distributed  in  interstate 
commerce  bear  a  label  containing  a  state- 
ment sppcifying  all  the  ingredients  contained 
in  such  food  products  in  the  order  of  their 
predominance,  that  the  label  on  such  prod- 
uct appear  in  a  uniform  location  ou  the 
package  and  that  such  label — 

"(1)  appear  in  conspicuous  and  easily 
legible  type  In  distinct  contrast  (by  typog- 
raphy, layout,  color,  embossing,  or  mold- 
ing)   with  other  matters  on  the  package; 

"(2)  contain  letters  or  numerals  In  type 
size  which  shall  be  (A)  established  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  area  of  the  principal  display 
found  on  the  package,  and  (B)  uniform  for 
all  packages  of  substantially  the  same  size; 
and 

"(3)  be  placed  so  that  the  lines  of  printed 
matter  Included  in  that  statement  are  gen- 
erally parallel  to  the  base  on  which  the 
package  rests  as  it  Is  designed  to  be  dis- 
played. 

"TITLE   IV— NUTRITIONAL   LABELING   OP 
POOD  PRODUCTS 

"DEFINmONS 

"Sec.  401.  Por  the  purpose  of  this  title — 
"(1)  The  term  nutritional  value'  means 
the  amount  of  nutrients  contained  In  the 
food  expressed  In  terms  of  the  relationship 
of  the  amount  of  each  nutrient  contained 
In  such  food  to  the  total  recommended 
daily  requirement  of  each  such  nutrient  re- 
quired to  maintain  a  balanced  diet  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  after  consultation  with 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

"(2)  The  term  'nutrient*  includes  pro- 
tein, vitamin  A.  B  vitamins  (thiamin,  ribo- 
flavin, niacin) .  vitamin  C.  vtUmin  D.  carbo- 


hydrate, fat.  calories,  calcium,  iron,  and 
such  other  nutrients  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  regulation. 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  engaged  in  the  packaging  or  la- 
beling of  any  food  product  for  distribuUon 
In  commerce,  or  for  any  person  (other  than 
a  common  carrier  for  hire,  a  contract  car- 
rier for  hire,  or  a  freight  forwarder  for  hire) 
engaged  in  the  distribution  in  commerce  of 
any  packaged  or  labeled  food  product,  to 
distribute  or  to  cause  to  be  distributed  in 
commerce  any  such  product  if  it  is  con- 
tained in  a  package,  or  if  there  Is  affixed 
to  that  product  a  label  which  does  not  con- 
form to  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  regu- 
lations promulgated  under  the  authority  of 
this  title. 

"(b)  The  prohibition  contained  In  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  business  as  wholesale  or  retail 
food  distributors  except  to  the  extent  that 
such  persons  (1)  are  engaged  In  the  pack- 
aging or  labeling  of  such  food,  or  (2)  pre- 
scribe or  specify  by  any  means  the  manner 
In  which  such  food  Is  packaged  or  labeled. 

"LABELING    REQtTIREMENTS 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  No  person  subject  to  the 
prohibition  contained  In  section  402  shall 
distribute  or  cause  to  be  distributed  In  com- 
merce any  packaged  or  labeled  food  product 
except  iu  accordance  with  regulations  which 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  pursuant  to 
this  title.  Such  regulations  shall  require  that 
any  food  product  distributed  in  Interstate 
commerce  bt-ar  a  label  containing  a  state- 
ment specifying  the  nutritional  value  of  the 
food  product  contained  therein,  that  the 
label  on  such  commodity  appear  In  a  uni- 
form location  on  the  package,  and  that  such 
label — 

"(1)  appear  in  conspicuous  and  easily  legi- 
ble type  in  distinct  contrast  (by  typography, 
layout,  color,  embossing,  or  molding)  with 
other  matters  on  the  package; 

"(2)  contain  letters  or  numerals  in  type 
size  which  shall  be  (A)  established  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  area  of  the  principal  di.splay 
found  on  the  package,  and  (B)  uniform  for 
all  packages  of  substantially  the  same  size; 

"(3)  be  placed  so  that  the  lines  of  print- 
ed matter  Included  In  that  statement  are 
generally  parallel  to  the  base  on  which  the 
package  rests  as  It  Is  designed  to  be  dis- 
played; and 

"(4)  bear  a  statement  of  the  nutritional 
value  of  each  serving  if  the  label  appears 
on  a  packaged  food  product  which  bears  a 
representation  as  to  the  number  of  serv- 
ings of  the  food  product  contained  in  the 
package. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulations 
require  additional  or  supplementary  words 
or  phrases  to  be  used  In  conjunction  with 
the  statement  of  nutritional  value  appear- 
ing on  the  label  whenever  he  determines 
that  such  regulations  are  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  deception  of  consumers  or  to  facil- 
itate value  comparisons  as  to  any  food  prod- 
uct. Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  pro- 
hibit supplemental  statements,  which  are  not 
misleading  or  deceptive,  at  other  places  on 
the  package,  describing  the  nutritional  value 
of  the  food  product  contained  In  such  pack- 
age. 

"TITLE  V— LABELING  REQUIREMENTS 
POR  PERISHABLE  AND  SEMI-PERISH- 
ABLE POODS 

"DEFrNmONS 

"Sec.  501.  Por  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(2)  The  term  'food'  had  the  meaning  pre- 
scribed for  that  term  by  section  201  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  except 
that  such  term  does  not  Include  any  fresh 
fruit  or  vegetable. 

"(3)  The  term  'perishable  or  semi-perish- 
able food'  means  any  food  which  the  Secretary 
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determines  has  a  high  risk  of  any  of  the 
following  as  It  ages : 

"(A)   spoilage: 

"(B)  significant  loss  of  nutritional  value; 
or 

"(C)   significant  loss  of  palatablllty. 

"(4)  The  term  'pxUl  date'  means  the  last 
date  on  which  a  perishable  or  semi-perish- 
able food  can  be  sold  for  consumption  with- 
out a  high  risk  of  spoilage  or  significant  loss 
of  nutritional  value  or  palatablllty,  If  stored 
by  the  consumer  after  that  date  for  the  pe- 
riod which  a  consumer  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  store  that  food. 

"LABELING   REQUIREMENTS   FOR   PERISHABLE    AND 
SEMI-PERISHABLE    FOODS 

"Sec.  502.  (a)  No  person  who  manufactures 
or  packages  a  perishable  or  semi-perishable 
food  in  the  form  in  which  It  Is  sold  by  retail 
distributors  to  consumers  may  distribute  (or 
cause  to  be  distributed)  In  commerce  for 
purposes  of  sale  a  perishable  or  semi-perish- 
able food  packaged  by  him  In  such  form  un- 
less he  has,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (f),  labeled  such  pack- 
ages to  show  (1)  the  pull  date  for  such  food, 
and  (2)  the  optimum  temperature  and 
humidity  conditions  for  Its  storage  by  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

"(b)  No  person  engaged  in  business  as  a 
retail  distributor  of  any  packaged  perishable 
or  seml-perlshable  food  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  may  sell,  offer  to 
sell,  or  display  for  sale  such  food  unless  the 
food's  package  Is  labeled  in  accordance  with 
this  title. 

"(c)  No  person  engaged  In  business  as  a 
retail  distributor  of  any  packaged  perishable 
or  semi-perishable  food  may  sell,  offer  to  sell, 
or  display  for  sale  any  such  food  whose  pull 
date,  as  specified  on  Its  package's  label,  has 
expired  unless — 

"(1)  the  food  Is  fit  for  human  consump- 
tion, as  determined  under  applicable  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  law. 

"(2)  such  person  separates  the  food  from 
other  package(l  perishable  or  semi-perishable 
foods  whose  pull  dates,  as  specified  on  their 
packages'  labels,  have  not  expired,  and 

"(3)  such  person  clearly  identifies  the 
food  as  a  food  whose  pull  date  has  expired. 

"(d)  No  person  engaged  In  the  business  of 
manufacturing,  processing,  packing,  or  dis- 
tributing perishable  or  semi-perishable  foods 
may  place  packages  of  such  foods,  labeled  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (a).  In  shipping 
containers  or  wrappings  unless  such  con- 
tainers or  wrappings  are  labeled  by  him,  In 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 
to  show  the  pull  date  (or  dates)  on  the  labels 
of  such  packages. 

"(e)  No  person  may  change,  alter,  or  re- 
move, before  the  sale  of  a  packaged  perish- 
able or  semi-perishable  food  to  the  ultimate 
consumer,  any  pull  date  required  by  this  sec- 
tion to  be  placed  on  the  label  of  such  food's 
package  or  shipping  container  or  wrapping. 

"(f)  (1)  The  pull  date  and  the  storage  in- 
structions required  to  be  on  the  label  of  a 
packaged  perishable  or  semi -perishable  food 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  determined  In 
the  manner  prescribed  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretary. 

"(2)  A  pull  date  shall,  In  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary — 

"(A)  be  (1)  In  the  case  of  the  month  con- 
tained In  the  pull  date,  expressed  in  the  com- 
monly used  letter  abbreviations  for  such 
month,  and  (11)  otherwise  expressed  in  such 
combinations  of  letters  and  numbers  as  will 
enable  the  consumer  to  readily  Identify 
(without  reference  to  special  decoding  Infor- 
mation) the  day,  month,  or  year,  as  the  case 
may  be,  comprising  the  pull  date;  and 

"(B)  be  separately  and  conspicuously 
stated  In  a  uniform  location  upon  the  prin- 
cipal display  panel  of  the  label  required  un- 
der subsection  (a) . 

"(3)  (A)  Any  regulation  under  paragraph 
(1)   prescribing  the  manner  In  which  pull 


dates  for  a  packaged  perishable  or  semi- 
perishable  food  shall  be  determined  may 
Include  provisions — 

"(1)  prescribing  the  time  periods  to  be 
used  in  determining  the  pull  dates  for  such 
food, 

"(11)  prescribing  the  data  concerning  such 
food  (and  the  conditions  affecting  It  before 
and  after  its  sale  to  the  consumer)  to  be 
used  in  determining  its  pull  dates,  or 

"(ill)  permitting  a  person  engaged  In  the 
business  of  manufacturing,  processing,  pack- 
aging, or  distributing  such  food  to  deter- 
mine its  ptUl  dates  using  such  time  periods 
and  data  as  such  person  considers  appropri- 
ate. 

"(B)  If  such  regulation  includes  provi- 
sions described  in  sub-paragraph  (A)  (ill) 
of  this  paragraph,  such  regulation  shall  also 
contain — 

"(1)  such  provisions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  uniformity,  where  appropriate, 
in  the  time  periods  used  In  pull  date  de- 
terminations; and 

"(11)  provisions  for  regular  review  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  pull  date  determinations 
and  the  time  periods  and  data  upon  which 
they  are  based. 

"PENALTIES   AND  INJUNCTIONS 

"Sec.  503.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly 
or  willfully  violates  any  provision  of  section 
502.  or  any  regulation  made  thereunder,  shall 
be  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year 
or  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  both;  except 
that  If  any  person  commits  such  a  violation 
after  a  conviction  of  him  under  this  sub- 
section has  become  final,  or  commits  such 
a  violation  with  the  Intent  to  defraud  or 
mislead,  such  person  shall  be  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  three  years  or  fined  not 
more  than  $25,000,  or  both. 

"(b)  Any  packaged  perishable  or  seml- 
perlshable  food  that  Is  distributed  in  viola- 
tion of  section  502  or  any  regulation  made 
thereunder  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded 
against  at  any  time  on  libel  of  Information 
and  condemned  In  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  such  packaged  food  Is  found.  Section 
504  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  334)  (relating  to  seizures) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  proceedings 
brought  under  this  subsection  and  to  the 
disposition  of  packaged  foods  subject  to 
such  proceedings. 

"(c)(1)  The  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown,  to 
restrain  violations  of  section  502  and  regu- 
lations made  thereunder. 

"(2)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  Injunction  or  re- 
straining order  issued  under  this  subsection, 
which  violation  also  constitutes  a  violation 
of  section  502  or  a  regulation  made  there- 
under, trial  shall  be  by  the  court  or,  upon 
demand  of  the  accused,  by  a  Jury.  Such  trial 
shall  be  conducted  In  accordance  with  the 
practice  and  procedure  applicable  in  the 
case  of  proceedings  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  42(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure. 

"(d)  Before  any  violation  of  section  502  or 
a  w^gtilation  made  thereunder  Is  reported  by 
the  Secretary  to  any  United  States  attorney 
for  Institution  of  a  criminal  proceeding,  the 
person  against  whom  such  proceeding  Is  con- 
templated shall  be  given  appropriate  notice 
and  an  opportunity  to  present  his  views, 
either  orally  or  in  writing,  with  regard  to 
such  contemplated  proceeding. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  the  Secretary  to  report 
for  prosecution,  or  for  the  institution  of  libel 
or  Injunction  proceedings,  minor  violations 
of  section  502  or  a  regulation  made  there- 
under whenever  he  believes  that  the  public 
interest  will  be  adequately  served  by  a  suit- 
able written  notice  or  warning. 

"(f)(1)  Actions  under  subeectlon  (a)  or 
(c)  of  this  section  may  be  brought  In  the 


district  wherein  any  act  or  transaction  con- 
stituting the  violation  occurred,  or  in  the 
district  wherein  the  defendant  is  found  or  is 
an  inhabitant  or  transacts  business,  and 
process  in  such  cases  may  be  served  In  any 
other  district  of  which  the  defendant  is  an 
inhabitant  or  wherever  the  defendant  may 
be  found, 

"(2)  In  any  actions  brought  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (c)  of  this  section,  subpenas 
for  witnesses  who  are  required  to  attend  a 
United  States  district  court  may  run  into 
any  other  district." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Fair  Packaging  and  Label- 
ing Act  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
"TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS"  above 
the  heading  for  section  6,  and  by  redesignat- 
ing sections  6  through  13  as  sections  601 
through  608,  respectively. 

(b)  Section  601(a)  of  such  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  4  or  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act"  In  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
103,  104.  201,  302,  403,  or  502  of  this  Act". 

(c)  Section  602(a)  of  such  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  3  of  this 
Act."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 

102,  201,  301,  or  402  of  this  Act.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  title  V." 

(d)  Section  602(c)  of  such  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "sections  4  and 
5"   and   inserting    in    lieu   thereof    "sections 

103,  104,  201,  302.  403,  and  502". 

(e)  Section  603  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  5(d)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  104(d)". 

(f)  Section  605  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(g)  The  terms  'food'  and  'food  product' 
mean  any  article  used  for  food  or  drink  for 
man  or  other  animals,  and  any  article  used 
as  a  component  of  such  article." 

(g)  Section  607  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  607.  It  Is  the  express  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  supersede  any  and  all  laws  of  the 
States  or  political  subdivisions  thereof  inso- 
far as  they  may  provide  for  (1)  the  labeling 
of  the  net  quantity  of  contents  of  the  pack- 
age of  any  consumer  commodity  as  provided 
In  title  I  of  this  Act;  (2)  the  quality  grading 
of  food  products  as  provided  In  title  II  of 
this  Act;  (3)  the  labeling  of  the  Ingredients 
contained  in  food  products  as  provided  in 
tlUe  in  of  this  Act,  (4)  the  labeling  of  the 
nutritional  value  of  food  products  as  pro- 
vided m  title  IV  of  this  Act;  ( 5 )  the  labeling 
of  perishable  and  seml-perlshable  foods  as 
provided  in  title  V  of  this  Act,  which  are 
less  stringent  than,  or  require  Information 
different  from  the  requirements  of  the  ap- 
propriate title  or  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  to  such  title." 

(h)  Section  608  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  siibsectlon  (a)  of  this  section)  is 
amended  by  striking  "This"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b) ,  this";  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  titles  II,  HI,  IV, 
and  V  shall  become  effective  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  such  title,  except 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  may  by  regulation  postpone  for  an 
additional  twelve-month  period  the  effective 
date  of  any  such  title  with  respect  to  any 
class  or  type  of  food  product  on  the  basis  of 
a  finding  that  such  a  postponement  would 
be  in  the  public  interest." 

"TITLE     VI— LABELING     REQUIREMENTS 
POR   CERTAIN    PACKAGE    GOODS 
Skc.  601.    (a)    Section  403(e)    of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
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343)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  in 
clause  (1)  and  Inserting  "and"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

"(b)  Section  502(b)  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
352)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  In 
clause  (1)  and  inserting  "and"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

"(c)  Section  602(b)  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
362)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  In 
clause  (1)  and  Inserting  "and"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

"Sec.  602.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  one  hundred  and  eighty  day  period  which 
begins  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  Senator  Habtke  in  sponsor- 
ing the  Truth  in  Pood  Labeling  Act.  a 
comprehensive  set  of  amendments  to  the 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act. 

The  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act 
has  been  a  noble  experiment  at  giving 
the  consumer  a  sound  footing  in  the  eco- 
nomic competition  of  the  marketplace. 
He  now  knows,  by  and  large,  how  much 
he  is  getting  of  a  given  commodity.  He  is 
not  deceived  by  proliferation  of  sizes  and 
names.  But,  the  consiuner  does  not  know 
what  he  is  getting.  The  Truth  in  Food 
Labeling  Act  attempts  to  set  straight  the 
numerous  problems  which  the  consumer 
has  in  the  marketplace  in  his  dealings 
with  standardized  foods,  ungraded  foods 
house  brands,  shelf  life  of  goods,  and  the 
like. 

Basically,  the  Truth  in  Pood  Labeling 
Act  is  but  another  extension  of  the  right 
to  know,  one  of  the  four  basic  consumer 
rights  that  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
enunciated  in  his  brilliant  message  10 
years  ago.  What  does  the  Truth  in  Food 
Labeling  Act  do?  It  provides  just  about 
all  the  information  that  the  consumer 
needs  in  order  to  make  an  intelligent 
choice  in  the  marketplace. 

The  first  title  of  the  act  would  require 
a  umform  grading  of  food  products  TYk) 
often  one  goes  into  the  store  and  buys 
grade  A,  only  to  find  out  that  grade  A  Is 
second  quality  in  that  commodity  Be- 
tween different  commodities  the  names 
and  relative  positions  of  these  grades 
vary.  The  act  would  eliminate  this 
problem  by  establishing  uniform  nomen- 
clature, six  grades  labeled  A  through  E 
and  ungraded.  Of  course,  In  the  area  of 
meats,  where  our  system  of  prime,  choice 
and  commercial  is  so  well  established  and 
imderstood,  the  legislation  provides  for 
exemption  of  those  graduations. 

The  second  title  of  the  bill  would  re- 
quire the  disclosure  of  food  ingredients 
in  order  of  their  predominance.  Some 
people  are  allergic  to  various  additives 
but  they  do  not  know  whether  these  ad- 
ditives are  in  the  foods  they  purchase 
And  too  often  a  food  label  does  not  suf- 
ficiently amplify  t"he  name  of  the  prod- 
uct. Additionally,  the  legislaticm  would 
not  preclude  the  establisliment  of  labels 
continuing  the  percentage  of  ingredients, 
a  most  important  bit  of  information  to 
know  when  purchasing  various  food 
products. 

The  next  title  of  the  bill  would  require 
the  establishment  of  a  national  system 
of  uniform  nutrient  labeling.  What  good 
is  a  food  product'  if  It  has  no  nutritional 
value?  Wll,  the  consumer  might  want  to 
purchase  it  anyway,  but  he  has  the  right 
to  know  the  nutritional  value  of  the  food 
particularly   when   claims    for   "energy 


packed"  and  "body  building"  are  thrown 
about  so  loosely  in  advertisements.  The 
legislation  would  fill  the  current  void  in 
nutritional  labeling.  Although  a  nimiber 
of  voluntary  programs  have  been  estab- 
lished, this  title  would  make  mandatory 
a  national  nutritional  labeling  system. 

Next,  we  face  the  problem  of  freshness. 
The  hidden  codes  on  the  lids  of  cans  and 
enigmatic  numbers  and  letters  on  foods 
in  the  dairy  case  prevent  the  consumer 
from  knowing  how  old  a  perishable  or 
semi-perishable  product  is.  If  the  prod- 
uct is  going  to  be  used  immediately,  it  in- 
variably does  not  matter  as  long  as  the 
pull  date  has  not  been  reached.  If  it  will 
sit  on  the  shelf  for  a  month  or  two,  the 
consumer  should  know  how  long  he  has 
before  he  must  use  the  product.  Title  V 
of  the  Truth  in  Food  Labeling  Act  would 
remedy  the  open  dating  problem. 

The  last  title  would  remedy  a  most 
serious  problem  that  arose  when  the  Bon 
Vivant  botulism  case  arose  last  summer. 
The  house  brands  of  many  large  chains 
and  other  private  label  brands  are  manu- 
factured by  a  variety  of  diflferent  firms. 
But  how  does  the  consumer  know  wheth- 
er his  can  of  Supermarket  X  chicken 
soup  was  manufactured  by  Bon  Vivant 
or  some  other  firm?  At  the  moment,  there 
is  no  way  to  identify  the  manufacturer, 
only  the  distributor  is  identified  on  the 
package.  The  identity  of  the  manufac- 
turer will  serve  to  let  the  consumer  know 
who  is  manufacturing  the  food  products 
he  eats. 

Some  may  ask  why  we  have  left  unit 
pricing  out  of  this  legislation.  I  believe 
the  very  significant  progress  that  has 
been  made  through  voluntary  efforts  pre- 
cludes legislation  of  unit  pricing  at  the 
present  time. 

However,  the  voluntary  efforts  to  date 
on  these  other  issues  do  not  appear  to  be 
sufficient.  Although  retailers  have  made 
great  strides,  the  progress  of  the  manu- 
facturers has  been  relatively  slow.  It 
seems  that  most  of  the  needs  of  the  con- 
sumer can  best  be  done  at  the  manufac- 
turing level  rather  than  at  the  retail  le\  "1 
thus  the  need  for  the  Truth  in  Food 
Labeling  Act. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me 
in  supporting  this  important  consumer 
legislation. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    2910 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Masachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2910,  a  bill 
to  provide  grants  to  States  for  the  estab- 
lishment, maintenance,  and  operation  of 
low-cost  meal  programs  for  disabled 
Americans,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2994 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClellan.  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr 
Schweiker),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nelson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker),  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2994,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  compensation  of  iimo- 
cent  victims  of  violent  crime  in  need;  to 
make  grants  to  States  for  the  payment 
of  such  compensation;  to  authorize  an 


insurance  program  and  death  and  dis- 
ability benefits  for  public  safety  officers- 
to  provide  civil  remedies  for  victims  of 
racketeering  activity;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    2995 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2995  the 
Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1972. 

S.    3080 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3080.  to  amend 
the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Preven- 
tion Act. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    189 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  189.  a  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  be- 
ginning March  26,  1972,  as  "National 
Week  of  Concern"  for  prisoners  of  war 
and  missing  in  action,  and  to  designate 
Sunday.  March  26.  1972,  as  a  national 
day  of  prayer  for  these  Americans. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  241— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING ADDITIONAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES BY  THE  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  NUTRITION  AND  HUMAN 
NEEDS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent.) 

EXTENSION    AND    BUDGET    OF    SELECT   COMMITTEE 
ON    NUTRITION    AND    HUMAN    NEEDS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  Senate  Resolution  241 
extending  the  work  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  from 
March  1,  1972,  to  February  28,  1973.  This 
resolution  is  an  amended  form  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  183  introduced  last  Oc- 
tober 20,  the  only  significant  change  be- 
ing the  inclusion  of  a  specific  budgetary 
figure  which  approximates  the  select 
committee's  budget  for  the  previous  year. 
Both  resolutions  were  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  select  committee  has 
performed  the  invaluable  service  during 
the  past  year  of  insuring  that  the  major 
nutrition  legislation  enacted  during  the 
91st  Congress  in  the  areas  of  family  and 
child  feeding  was  properly  implemented. 
The  committee  was  responsible  for  alert- 
ing the  Congress  to  the  adverse  effects  of 
new  food  stamp  regulations  which  would 
have  eliminated  or  reduced  food  benefits 
for  over  2  million  people.  The  commit- 
tee also  led  congressional  efforts  to  add 
$200  million  to  the  fiscal  year  1972  food 
stamp  appropriation  and,  within  the  last 
several  weeks.  Insured  that  these  funds 
were  released  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  In  the  area  of  child 
feeding,  the  committee  was  the  first  to 
learn  that  promised  fimds  for  a  vital 
summer  recreation  feeding  program  were 
not  forthcoming  to  cities  all  across  the 
country,  and  it  was  primarily  because  of 
the  committee's  eflforts  that  this  program 
was  finally  tripled  in  size.  Of  all  Its  suc- 
cesses, the  committee's  alerting  of  the 
Congress  to  a  last  minute  revision  of  na- 
tional   school    lunch    regulations    that 
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threatened  to  cripple  this  program,  was 
perhaps  its  most  significant  achievement. 
If  the  Congress  had  not  been  properly 
alerted,  it  could  not  have  responded 
quickly  with  appropriate  remedial  legis- 
lation and  millions  of  needy  school- 
children might  not  have  received  nutri- 
tious lunches  this  year.  The  committee 
also  conducted  for  the  first  time  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  surplus  food  distribu- 
tion program  which,  hopefully,  will  re- 
sult in  significant  improvements  nutri- 
tionally for  the  3  million  Americans 
who  depend  on  tliat  program.  The  com- 
mittee staff  was  responsible  for  a  report, 
"Seattle:  Unemployment,  the  New  Poor 
and  Hunger,"  which  received  wide  notice 
and  played  an  important  role  in  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  eventual  decision 
to  provide  special  food  assistance  to  that 
hard-hit  area. 

These  achievements  have  been  made 
possible  in  large  measure  because  of  the 
excellent  spirit  of  bipartisanship  which 
has  characterized  the  work  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  select 
committee  can  continue  its  effective 
efforts  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  America  and  to  in- 
sure that  every  American  citizen  has  an 
adequate  diet.  TTie  committee's  plans  to 
pursue  that  goal  are  fully  stated  in  the 
memorandum  accompanying  the  resolu- 
tion on  existence. 

I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  this  com- 
mittee. Senator  Percy,  will  request  that 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  former 
chairman  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health,  urging 
extension  of  the  committee  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  I  also  ask  that  selected  press 
reports  chronicling  the  committee's 
efforts  in  the  last  year  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed   in  the  Record,   as  follows: 
S.  Res.  241 

Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  established  by 
Senate  Resolution  281,  Ninetieth  Congress, 
agreed  to  on  July  30,  1968,  as  amended  and 
supplemented.  Is  hereby  extended  through 
February  28,  1973. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  studying  matters  pertaining 
to  the  lack  of  food,  medical  assistance,  and 
other  related  necessities  of  life  and  health, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs  is  authorized  from  March  1,  1972, 
through  February  28,  1973,  In  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ 
personnel,  (3)  to  subpena  witnesses  and 
documents,  (4)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  services  of  personnel,  information, 
and  facilities  of  any  such  department  or 
agency.  (5)  to  procure  the  temporary  serv- 
ices (not  In  excess  of  one  year)  or  Inter- 
mittent services  of  Individual  consultants, 
or  organizations  thereof.  In  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  services  under  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  (6)  to  Interview  employees  of  the 
Federal,  State  and  local  governments  and 
other  Individuals,  and  (7)  to  take  depositions 
and  other  testimony. 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
•280.000  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$15,000  shall  be  available  for  the  procure- 


ment of  the  services  of  Individual  consult- 
ants or  organization  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

(From  the  St.  Paxil  (Minn.)  Dispatch 

Dec.l,  1971] 

Pood  Stamp  Cutbacks 

The  U.S.  Agriculture  Department's  new 
food  stamp  regulations  are  embarrassing  to 
the  average  American  citizen. 

We  call  ourselves  a  land  of  plenty;  we  worry 
about  how  to  avoid  huge  crop  surpluses — 
and  then  our  bureaucrats  cut  off  the  supply 
of  food  to  needy  people.  It  Is  demeaning  to 
the  country. 

The  new  regulations  will  cut  in  half  the 
number  of  elderly  Minnesota  residents  who 
are  eligible  for  the  budget-stretching  food 
stamps.  The  people  being  cut  off  are  not 
cheaters  who  are  defrauding  the  taxpayers, 
they  are  retired  citizens  on  fixed  incomes 
who  have  found  It  necessary  to  use  food 
stamps  in  order  to  maintain  a  properly  nutri- 
tional diet.  It  will  become  Just  that  much 
tougher  for  these  people  to  live  on  their 
fixed  Incomes  while  subject  to  rising  prices 
and  soaring  taxes. 

Pood  stamps  also  will  be  cut  back  for  peo- 
ple receiving  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
ChUdren  (AFDC)  benefits.  For  example,  a 
mother  in  a  household  of  four  who  now  can 
get  $29  worth  of  food  stamps  when  she  pur- 
chases $77  worth  of  food  In  a  month  will 
get  only  about  $9  worth  of  stamps  under 
the  new  regulations.  This  could  literally  take 
food  out  of  the  mouths  of  thousands  of  In- 
nocent children. 

The  minimum  Income  a  person  can  earn 
and  still  be  eligible  for  food  stamps  also  will 
be  lowered  under  the  new  regulations.  For 
example,  a  household  of  three  csun  now  earn 
$305  a  month  and  be  eligible.  That  will  be 
reduced  to  $293  a  month  under  the  change. 
This  will  further  Increase  the  hardships  of 
many  families. 

The  really  annoying  thing  is  that  this 
senseless  change  In  regulations  was  not  the 
win  of  our  elected  Congress  but  was  per- 
petrated by  officials  who  seem  to  ignore  the 
needs  of  the  people.  Now  congressional  ac- 
tion will  be  needed  to  correct  this  embarrass- 
ment. That  action  cannot  come  too  soon. 


[From  the  Washington  Dally  News, 

Dec.  7.   1971] 

Food  Stamps  Canceled  tor  75.000 

(By  William  Steif) 

At  least  75.000  elderly  poor  persons  will  be 
denied  federal  food  stamps  In  the  next  few 
weeks  and  more  than  two  million  other  poor 
persons  will  have  to  pay  more  for  their  stamps 
because  one  federal  eligibility  standard  Is  re- 
placing various  state  regulations. 

Conceding  this  today,  James  Springfield, 
head  of  the  food  stamp  program,  said  the 
change  means  nearly  two  million  other  poor 
persons,  mainly  In  the  South,  "will  be  likely 
to  join"  the  program  for  the  first  time. 

The  Agriculture  Department  drew  up  the 
new  national  eligibility  rules  as  directed  by 
Congress  a  year  ago.  But  Congress  failed  to 
specify  that  those  previously  eligible  for  the 
stamps  would  remain  so  under  the  new  rules 
as  long  as  their  Incomes  did  not  rise. 

The  new  rules  specify  that  only  those  on 
welfare — as  determined  by  the  various  states 
— ^wlU  remain  eligible  for  the  stamps,  regard- 
less of  their  Incomes.  But  those  not  on  wel- 
fare win  be  denied  stamps  if  their  incomes 
exceed  $170  a  month  for  individuals.  $223 
for  couples  or  $360  for  a  family  of  four. 

add    1.7    MILLION 

Conversely,  those  states  which  had  low  In- 
come ceilings  for  stamp  eligibility — some 
southern  states.  Indiana  and  Missouri — now 
win  be  able  to  add  1.7  mUUon  persons  to 
their  lists  of  stamp  beneficiaries,  Mr,  Spring- 
field estimated. 


He  said  about  900,000  persons  with  In- 
comes under  $20  monthly  now  would  get  free 
food  stamps;  previously  a  four-person  fam- 
ily with  an  income  under  $20  a  month  had 
to  pay  $2  for  $106  worth  of  food  stamps. 

Mr.  Springfield  agreed  the  benefit  reduc- 
tions would  be  hard  on  some  people.  But  he 
said  the  department  operated  on  the  policy 
that  "as  income  approaches  the  point  where 
you  no  longer  need  help,  you  should  no 
longer  get  as  much  help  .  .  .  we're  talking 
about  the  marginally  poor." 

Hcu'dest  hit  by  the  new  rule  will  be  the 
poor  In  12  states  which  have  had  high  in- 
come limits  for  food  stamp  eligibility — Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota. 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York.  Rhode  Is- 
land, South  Dakota,  Vermont,  Washington 
and  Wisconsin. 

Income  limits  for  food  stamp  eligibility  in 
the  12  states  ranged  from  $225  to  $255  a 
month  for  couples.  Most  of  those  not  on  wel- 
fare who  had  been  eligible  for  the  stamps  In 
these  states  are  elderly  living  on  small,  fixed 
incomes.  To  them  the  stamps  were  a  real 
boon. 

RICHER    estimates 

Altho  Mr.  Springfield  said  "a  relatively 
small  number"  would  lose  their  food  stamps. 
Senate  sources  said  the  figure  could  be  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's estimate  of  75,000. 

One  source  said  Minnesota  would  drop 
16,000  persons  alone;  Washington  state  of- 
ficials estimated  as  many  as  35,000  persons 
would  be  dropped  in  that  high-unemploy- 
ment area;  Arthur  Schlff,  director  of  New 
York  City's  food  stamp  program,  estimated 
as  many  as  25,000  in  his  city  would  be  denied 
stamps. 

MANY    to   pat    more 

Under  the  new  rules,  many  welfare  and 
non-welfare  people  In  all  states  who  will  re- 
tain their  stamp  eligibility  also  will  have  to 
pay  more  for  their  food  stamps. 

For  example,  a  single  person  with  a 
monthly  Income  of  $170  has  been  able  to  buy 
$28  worth  of  stamps  for  $18;  under  the  new 
rules,  he'll  pay  $26  for  $32  worth  of  stamps, 
which  he  then  can  use  at  his  local  grocery 
for  food. 

A  couple  with  a  $223  monthly  income  used 
to  pay  $36  to  get  $58  worth  of  stamps;  now 
the  same  couple  will  have  to  pay  $54  for 
$60  worth  of  stamps. 

A  four-person  family  living  on  $360  a 
month  used  to  pay  $82  for  $106  worth  of 
stamps;  now  $108  worth  of  stamps  will  cost 
that  family  $99. 

SOME    MAY    DROP    OUT 

Mr.  Schlff  estimated  about  81,000  New  York 
City  families — about  250.000  people — would 
have  to  pay  more  for  stamps.  New  Jersey  offi- 
cials said  as  many  as  60  per  cent  of  the 
state's  400.000  welfare  recipients  would  have 
their  food  stamp  benefits  trimmed. 

Between  10.5  million  and  11  million  people 
are  now  In  the  stamp  program,  which  will 
cost  about  $2.2  billion  this  year. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

Dec.    19,    1971) 

Twenty-Eight    Senators    Protest    Cut    in 

Food  Stamps 

Twenty-eight  senators  have  asked  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz  to  prevent 
more  than  two  million  persons  from  losing 
part  of  their  benefits  from  the  food  stamp 
program. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  acknowl- 
edged that  new  regulations,  effective  in  most 
states  next  month,  will  reduce  benefits  for 
about  two  million  recipients  and  will  elimi- 
nate benefits  completely  for  at  least  60.000. 

The  protesting  senators.  In  a  letter  drafted 
by  Sen.  George  McGovem  (D..  S.D.),  urged 
Butz  to  fulfill  general  commitments  he  made 
during  the  close  Senate  battle  over  his  con- 
firmation. The  senators  noted  that  Butz  had 
pledged    in   writing   to   "energetically   work 
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toward  Improvements  In  the  programs  to  feed 
needy  people." 

The  standards,  drafted  by  the  secretary  of 
agriculture,  will  make  about  1.7  million  per- 
sons, mostly  in  the  South,  eligible  for  bene- 
fits for  the  first  time.  Several  million  persons 
will  receive  higher  benefits.  The  persons  who 
will  lose  benefits  are  in  the  relatively  highest 
Income  group  among  the  poor. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  19,  1971 J 

Food  Stamp  Photection  Sought 

(ByNlclcKotz) 

Twenty-eight  senators  have  asked  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz  to  prevent 
more  than  two  million  persons  from  losing 
part  of  their  food  stamp  benefits. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  acknowl- 
edged that  new  regulations,  effective  in  most 
states  next  month,  will  reduce  benefits  for 
about  two  million  recipients  and  will  elimi- 
nate them  for  at  least  60,000. 

The  senators,  in  a  letter  drafted  by  George 
McGovem  (D-S.D.).  pressed  Butz  to  fulfill 
general  commitments  he  made  during  the 
Senate  battle  over  his  confirmation.  They 
noted  that  Butz  had  pledged  in  writing  to 
"energetically  work  toward  Improvements  in 
the  programs  to  feed  needy  people." 

Butz  made  his  pledges  to  Republican  sen- 
ators concerned  about  his  earlier  criticism  of 
the  food  stamp  program. 

The  new  regulations  Implement  the  1970 
Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  which  required  na- 
tional eligibility  standards  to  replace  indi- 
vidual state  standards. 

The  standards,  drafted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  will  make  about  1.7  million  per- 
sons, mostly  In  the  South,  eligible  for  benefits 
for  the  first  time.  Several  million  persons  will 
receive  higher  benefits. 

Those  who  wUl  lose  benefits  are  In  the 
relatively  highest  Income  group  among  the 
poor. 

ELDERLY    AH)    FAILS 

For  example,  benefits  for  an  elderly  couple 
will  stop  with  a  maximum  of  $229  monthly 
Income.  Benefits  for  a  four-member  family 
will  stop  at  $360  monthly  income.  Some  states 
had  permitted  elderly  with  slightly  more  In- 
come to  participate  in  the  program. 

The  senators  expressed  concern  that  about 
two  million  persons  "may  be  persuaded  to 
abandon  the  program"  because  the  new  reg- 
ulations will  afford  them  insignificant 
benefits. 

Several  examples  illustrate  the  loss  of 
benefits  or  of  eligibility:  An  elderly  couple 
with  $220  monthly  income  now  pays  $36  for 
$56  '.n  food  stamps  tised  to  buy  groceries  as 
cash.  Under  the  new  regulations,  this  couple 
would  pay  $52  and  receive  $58  in  stamps.  A 
couple  with  S240  income  now  pays  $36  for 
$56  In  stamps,  but  they  would  be  ineligible 
because  they  have  more  than  822S  Income  a 
month. 

A  family  of  four  receiving  welfare  in  New 
York  State  until  now  has  paid  $82  to  receive 
$106  in  food  stamps.  Under  the  new  regula- 
tions the  family  would  pay  $99  for  $108  in 
stamps. 

The  senators  urging  action  Includes  23 
liberal  Democrats  and  five  Republicans: 
Charles  Percy  of  nilnois,  Charles  Mathias  of 
Maryland,  Clifford  Case  of  New  Jersey.  Mark 
Hatfield  of  Oregon  and  Jacob  Javits  of  New 
York. 

BENEFrrS    IN    12    STATES    AFFECTED 

They  predicted  that  up  to  250,000  elderly 
persons  could  lose  their  benefits  in  12  states 
that  have  had  higher  eligibility  standards 
than  the  new  national  standards. 

"Regardless  of  the  exact  number."  the  sen- 
ators wrote,  "It  Is  unconscionable  that  one 
elderly  poor  person  should  be  permitted  to  go 
hungry  by  virtue  of  an  admlnUtratlve  de- 
termination by  your  department,  partictilar- 
ly  In  view  of  the  President's  encouraging 
words  to  the  White  House.  Conference  on 
Aging."   The    loss   of   food   stamp    aid   was 


criticized  by  many  groups  attending  the 
conference. 

The  12  states  in  which  some  persons  will 
lose  eligibility  are:  California,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  Minnesota.  Nebraska,  New 
Jersey.  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  South  Da- 
kota, Vermont,  Washington  and  Wisconsin. 

The  senators  said  they  found  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  persons  would  receive  reduced 
benefits  since  "the  express  purpose  of  the 
new  food  stamp  law  was  to  expand  and  im- 
prove the  food  stamp  program,  not  contract 
it." 

The  Senate  last  week  approved  a  propiosal 
by  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  (D-Minn.)  which 
ordered  USDA  not  to  reduce  benefits  for  any- 
one. The  proposal  has  not  been  considered  in 
the  House. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  23,  1971] 
Another  Food  Stamp  Cutback? 

Six  months  ago,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture approved  new  eligibility  standards 
that  would  potentially  add  1.7  mUllon  people 
to  the  food  stamp  program.  In  addition,  they 
would  offer  Improved  benefits  for  some  of  the 
poor  already  in  the  program.  This  was  a  posi- 
tive move  forward  In  what  was  oflSclally  called 
the  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act;  moreover,  It 
offered  proof  that  the  administration's  com- 
mitment to  end  hunger  was  anything  but 
token.  But  It  is  stUl  not  a  total  commitment. 
Under  the  new  standards,  some  60,000  of  the 
poor  will  lose  the  benefits  they  now  have, 
and  perhaps  as  many  as  2  million  will  have 
their  benefits  reduced.  These  regtilatlons, 
made  earlier  this  year,  are  now  going  Into 
effect.  The  poor  have  no  aggressive  lobby  to 
lead  their  protest,  but  the  mental  dismay 
and  physical  pain  of  people  suddenly  denied 
food  is  not  hard  to  Imagine. 

As  a  last  minute  try  at  reversing  the  harm- 
ful part  of  the  new  standards,  the  Senate 
added  an  amendment  to  the  Children's  Den- 
tal Health  Act  of  1971  that  requires  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  not  to  reduce  bene- 
fits for  anyone;  but  the  bill  has  gone  no- 
where in  the  House.  Fortunately,  legislation 
is  not  needed  to  correct  this  Injustice.  As  28 
senators  have  pointed  out  in  a  recent  letter 
to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz.  the 
department  can  act  administratively  to  keep 
In  the  program  those  already  in  it.  As  for  the 
potential  dropping  and  reduction  of  benefits 
the  senators  said:  "We  find  this  difficult  to 
believe  in  given  the  express  purpose  of  the 
new  food  stamp  law  to  expand  and  improve 
the  food  stamp  program,  not  contract " 

Secretary  Butz.  who  said  in  Senate  con- 
firmation hearings  that  he  would  "energetl- 
cally  work  toward  Improvements  in  the  pro- 
grams to  feed  needy  families."  now  has  a  fine 
opportunity  to  use  that  energy.  Such  a  move 
would  also  prove  wrong  the  earlier  critics  of 
Mr.  Butz  who  shuddered  on  learning  his 
once-negative  views  on  food  stamps  ex- 
pressed when  Mr.  Butz  wras  in  private  busi- 
ness. Most  important  of  all,  in  acting  de- 
cisively now.  tens  of  thousands  of  the  na- 
tion's hungry  would  not  suddenly  be  denied 
food. 

[From   the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  4.   1972) 
Senators  Demand  Change  in  Rules  To  Bene- 
fit Pood  Stamps  Recipients  in  Populous 
States 

(By  Jack  Rosenthal) 

Washington.  January  3— Two  senators 
who  favor  more  liberal  food  distribution 
benefits  assailed  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture today  for  its  refusal  to  abandon  new  food 
stamp  regulations  that  would  Increase  bene- 
fits in  the  South  and  West  at  the  expense  of 
New  York  and  other  Industrial   states. 

The  new  criticisms  appeared  to  bring  closer 
yet  another  confrontation  between  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Congress  over  food  spending. 
Congress  has  ordered  restoration  of  pro- 
posed cuts  In  other  programs. 

In  independent  statements  Senator  George 
McGovem.  Democrat  of  South  Dakota,  and 


Senator  Clifford  P.  Case,  Republican  of  New 
Jersey  urged  the  department  to  reconsider  the 
regulations.  If  It  does  not,  both  raised  the 
prospect  of  a  Congressional  fight. 

The  department,  however,  appeared  deter- 
mined to  stand  by  the  regulations,  which  it 
issued  on  J  ily. 

"We're  not  contemplating  any  change," 
said  Richard  E.  Lyng.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

A    $3 CO    INCOME    LIMIT 

The  new  regulations  would  put  $360  as  the 
top  monthly  Income  limit  for  participation  in 
the  food  stamp  program. 

This  limit  is  substantially  higher  than  the 
present  ceiling  used  by  a  number  of  Southern 
and  Western  states.  It  would  help  bring  an 
estimated  total  of  1.7  million  additional  per- 
sons into  the  program. 

However.  New  York  and  other  states  with 
high  living  costs  have  set  higher  eligibility 
requirements.  Thus  the  $360  limit  would  re- 
quire the  elimination  and  reduction  of  bene- 
fits to  an  estimated  total  of  2.1  million  re- 
cipients. 

To  expand  the  coverage  without  these  re- 
ductions would  cost  an  estimated  total  of 
$250-mUllon. 

Letting  the  new  regulations  stand,  Senator 
McGovem  said,  means  that  "the  department 
has  once  again  put  short-term  budgetary 
considerations  ahead  of  the  nutritional  needs 
of  the  jDoor." 

Citing  a  measure  passed  by  the  Senate  In 
November  forbidding  the  reductions,  he  con- 
tinued: 

"This  latest  decision  clearly  files  In  the  face 
of  Congressional  Intent  and  the  public  Inter- 
est on  the  hunger  issue.  In  each  previous 
case,  the  department  was  eventually  required 
to  reverse  Its  position." 

CALLS    FOR    REVERSAL 

He  said  he  would  work  for  such  legislation 
In  the  new  food  stamp  affair.  But  he  urged 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz  to  avoid 
a  legislative  fight  and  "reverse  this  bureau- 
cratic negativism"  by  administrative  action. 

Senator  Case  expressed  a  similar  position, 
saying,  "There  may  still  be  time  to  prevent 
this  most  unfortunate  result.  If  not.  we  shall 
have  no  recourse  but  to  do  our  best  to  stop 
it  by  legislative  action." 

He  noted  that  the  regulations  would 
sharply  curtail  food-stamp  benefits  In  New 
Jersey  and  then  said : 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  seems  ob- 
sessed with  benefiting  those  areas  of  the 
country  which  it  has  come  to  regard  as  its 
constituency,  at  the  expense  of  those  re- 
gions, including  Pennsylvania.  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey  where  the  need  Is  as  great  or 
greater." 

Agitation  against  the  new  regulations  Is 
likely  to  mount  Friday  when  representatives 
of  17  Eastern  Governors — 11  of  them  Repub- 
licans— meet  In  Hartford  at  the  Invitation 
of  Gov.  Thomas  J.  MesklU  of  Connecticut. 

Governor  Mesklll,  a  spokesman  said  today, 
"is  seriously  concerned  about  the  effect  of 
the  new  regulations  on  poor  people  in  the 
state  and  regards  it  as  an  administrative  dis- 
aster, as  well." 

The  aim  of  the  conference,  the  spokes- 
man said.  Is  to  unite  behind  alternatives  and 
prevail  on  the  Administration  to  accept  Its 
recommendations. 

The  approaching  conflict  strongly  paral- 
lels the  fight  last  fall  over  proposed  Admin- 
istration revisions  In  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. These  changes  were  twice  blocked  by 
the  Democratic  Congress. 

Administration  officials  acknowledged  to- 
day that  the  basic  Issue  In  the  new  food 
stamp  Issue  was  the  same  as  the  one  under- 
lying the  school  lunch  controversy:  money. 

Since  the  Nixon  Administration  took  office, 
total  Federal  spending  for  food  stamps  has 
risen  from  $250-mllllon  to  $2.2-bilUon.  Thus, 
the  question  for  White  House  budget  experts, 
one  official  said.  Is  not  so  much  adequate 
spending  but  over-all  priorities. 

If,  in  a  tight  budget  year,  choices  must  be 
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made,  then  "It  Is  only  sensible  that  we  serve 
the  poorest  of  the  poor,"  he  said. 

[From  the  Garden  City  (N.Y.)  Newsday, 

Jan.  6, 1972] 

Canceled  Stamps 

The  poor  In  New  York  and  other  Indus- 
trial states  are  about  to  take  a  beating  at 
the  hands  of  the  federal  government.  Ac- 
cording to  new  Agriculture  Department  reg- 
ulations, food  stsimps  would  be  made  avail- 
able only  to  persons  with  monthly  Incomes 
of  $360  and  below.  That  limit  Is  higher  than 
the  present  celling  in  several  western  and 
southern  states  but  below  that  of  the  eastern 
states  where  cost  of  living  Is  traditionally 
higher.  As  a  result,  some  2,100,000  Indigent 
citizens  in  this  part  of  the  country  may  face 
reductions  In  food  stampw  benefits. 

Currently,  there  Is  a  bipartisan  move  to 
bring  the  Agriculture  Department — and  the 
Nixon  administration — faoe-to-face  vrtth  the 
problems  of  the  eastern  poor.  Sen.  George 
McGovern  (D-S.D.)  and  Sen.  Clifford  P.  Case 
(R-N.J.)  have  asked  the  department  to  either 
reconsider  the  restrictions  or  exf>ect  a  legis- 
lative battle  over  the  Issue  of  placing  "short 
term  budgetary  considerations  ahead  of  the 
nutritional  needs  of  the  poor." 

So  far,  the  Agriculture  Department  has  re- 
mained adamant.  "We're  not  contemplating 
any  change,"  an  official  said  recently.  Mean- 
while, administration  spokesmen  Insist 
money  Is  the  Issue. 

But  that  Is  an  old  line,  no  more  acceptable 
now  than,  say,  when  the  White  House  tried 
to  cut  back  on  the  federal  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. Last  week  alone,  the  administration 
proposed  that  $5.5  billion  be  spent  on  a  six- 
year  "space-shuttle"  program.  An  expanded 
food  stamp  effort  that  improved  standards  in 
the  South  and  West  without  discriminating 
against  poor  people  in  the  East  would  cost 
an  estimated  $250,000,000.  Priorities  and  not 
funds — seem  to  be  the  problem. 

[From  the   Bridgeport,   Conn.   Post,  Jan.   6, 
1972] 

BtoOD  Stamp  Battle 

Strong  opposition  is  mounting  to  new  fed- 
eral regulations  for  the  food  stamp  program 
which  would  Increase  the  number  of  partici- 
pants at  the  expense  of  the  working  poor. 

Senator  Abraham  Rlblcoff  and  Senator 
George  S.  McGovem  of  South  Dakota  secured 
the  signatures  of  26  other  senators  for  a 
letter  protesting  the  new  rules.  The  com- 
plaint filed  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate  failed 
to  Impress  the  officials  at  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Now.  when  the  Senate  reconvenes  later  this 
month.  Mr.  Rlblcoff  may  call  for  his  col- 
leagues to  pass  a  strongly  worded  resolution 
informing  the  Agriculture  Department  that 
it  has  embarked  on  the  wrong  cotirse.  Such 
a  resolution  would  not  be  binding,  but  an 
agency  usually  gets  the  message  when  one  of 
these  documents  lands  on  the  top  man's  desk. 

It  win  be  remembered  that  Senator  Rlbl- 
coff took  this  same  route  when  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  attempted  to  set  up  a  new 
system  for  allocating  funds  for  school  lunch 
programs.  The  agency  had  to  reverse  Its  pol- 
icy on  that  one. 

The  concern  over  the  new  guidelines  for 
food  stamps  Is  not  limited  to  our  lawmakers 
in  Washington.  Governor  Thomas  J.  Mesklll 
will  meet  tomorrow  vrtth  17  other  governors 
to  discuss  the  situation.  Mr.  Mesklll  sees  the 
proposed  setup  as  an  "administrative  dis- 
aster." 

The  major  objection  Is  that  the  rules  which 
the  Agriculture  Department  seeks  to  Impose 
penalize  the  working  poor.  A  family  of  four 
with  a  monthly  Income  of  $280,  the  maxi- 
mum allowed  for  Connecticut  participants, 
would  have  Its  food  stamp  buying  power  cut 
by  nearly  40  per  cent. 

The  chief  agrument  made  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  centers  around  the  claim  It 
is  seeking  to  make  stamps  available  to  people 


with  no  Income.  By  all  means,  this  should 
be  done.  According  to  some  Washington 
sources  the  expansion  of  the  program  would 
be  possible  within  the  present  budgetary 
limitations. 

For  some  reason  Agriculture  wants  to  Im- 
pose Its  will  and  In  so  doing  discriminate 
against  Connecticut  and  any  number  of  other 
States  where  there  are  few  families  with  no 
income. 

Basically.  It  is  a  question  of  priorities.  The 
Nixon  Administration  professes  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  working  poor.  Pood  stamps 
are  a  vital  means  of  keeping  low  Income 
families  together  and  encouraging  them  to 
elevate  themselves. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,   Jan.  8,   1972) 

Food  Stamp  Shifts  Decried  by  Aides  to  15 

Governors 

(By  Jack  Rosenthal) 

Hartford,  January  7. — In  a  unanimous  re- 
port, representatives  of  15  Governors  and 
Mayor  Lindsay  urged  today  the  immediate 
suspension  of  new  Federal  food  stamp  reg- 
ulations that  they  said  would  seriously  harm 
poor  people  and  create  "Intolerable  admin- 
istrative burdens"  for  their  states. 

Their  report,  developed  at  an  all -day  con- 
ference here,  intensified  rising  opposition  to 
the  new  regulations,  which  the  Senate  voted 
to  revise  on  Dec.  10. 

The  massive,  accelerating  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is  the  major  Federal  effort  against  hun- 
ger. Under  the  Nixon  Administration,  partic- 
ipation has  climbed  to  10.5  million  people 
from  three  million. 

Tlie  new  agriculture  department  regula- 
tions, already  In  effect  in  some  states,  will 
become  effective  In  New  York  and  most  other 
states  on  Feb.  1.  They  would  bring  food 
stamp  benefits  to  an  estimated  1.7  mUlion 
additional  poor  people  in  the  South  and 
West,  but  at  the  expense  of  some  2.1  mUllon 
present  beneficiaries  In  New  York  and  other 
industrial  states. 

The  Governors  of  most  of  these  states. 
Republican  and  Democratic,  sent  representa- 
tives to  the  conference  today,  called  by  Gov. 
Thomas  J.  Mesklll  of  Connecticut,  a  Repub- 
lican, and  held  In  the  echoing,  mahogany- 
paneled  State  Senate  chamber. 

A  total  of  28  representatives,  most  of  them 
antihunger  or  welfare  officials  of  their  states, 
called  both  for  a  short-term  moratorium 
on  the  Federal  regulations  and  for  longer- 
term  reforms. 

For  many  poor  people,  the  conference  re- 
port said,  the  new  regulations  mean  "a  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  the  amount  of  money 
available  to  spend  on  necessary  foods." 

"The  effect  of  this  may  well  be  malnutri- 
tion for  those  who  are  most  vulnerable  and 
most  in  need  of  nutritious  diets,"  the  report 
said. 

As  the  new  administrative  requirements, 
the  report  said,  "The  burdens  may  be  so 
heavy  that  a  number  of  states  may  be  forced 
to  withdraw  from  the  program,  with  the 
attendant  consequences  to  welfare  recipients, 
the  elderly  and  the  working  poor." 

ASK     higher    diet    LEVEL 

In  addition,  the  conferees  called  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  finance  a 
higher  minimum  diet  level  for  all  food  stamp 
recipients.  The  present  "economy"  level  Is 
Intended  for  emergency  situations  only,  the 
conferees  said. 

The  report  was  Intended  for  transmission 
by  the  15  Governors  to  President  Nixon  and 
the  states'  Congressional  delegations,  vrtth 
accompanying  Individual  letters.  Tlie  par- 
tldpanta,  taking  pains  to  characterize  their 
concern  as  nonpartisan,  also  began  discus- 
sions of  additional  political  means  of  protest. 

"We'll  do  everything  we  can,  among  the 
public,  m  the  courts,  In  the  political  arena 
to  reverao  these  regiilatlons,"  Arthur  Shlff, 
director  of  New  York  City's  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, told  the  conference. 


He  said  that  more  tlian  50.000  of  the  800.- 
000  current  participants  In  New  York  City 
would  be  hurt  by  regulations  and  some  would 
be  forced  out  of  the  program  altogether,  he 
said. 

SETS     NATIONAL     STANDARD 

The  new  regulations  set  a  national  stand- 
ard of  $360  as  the  top  monthly  Income  that 
a  participating  family  may  have  and  still 
remain  In  the  program.  Under  the  old  sys- 
tem, each  state  set  its  own  income  standard. 

The  $360  standard  is  substantially  higher 
than  the  limit  now  set  by  many  Southern 
and  Western  states.  Thus,  participation  in 
those  states  Is  expected  to  rise  sharply. 

However,  the  Umlt  vrtll  curtail  participa- 
tion in  New  York  and  other  populous  states 
where  living  costs  are  higher  and  the  per- 
missible Income  for  participating  families  is 
also  higher. 

Under  the  program,  a  needy  family  of  four 
can  purchase  each  month  stamps  that  are 
worth  $108  in  food.  Depending  on  income, 
such  families  pay  varying  amounts  less  than 
that  to  obtain  the  stamps. 

NEW    RULES     ASSAILED 

In  his  opening  remarks  to  the  conference, 
Gtovernor  Mesklll  particularly  assailed  the 
new  adinlnlsrt.rative  requirements  for  the 
food  stamp  program.  He  noted  that  these 
had  been  originated  not  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration but  by  the  Senate  Select  (Com- 
mittee on  Nutrljtion  and  Human  Needs, 
headed  by  Senator  G«orge  McGovern  of 
South  Etekota.  a  candidate  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  nomination. 

"I  hope  this  w^ll  not  be  considered  some 
kind  of  revolt  from  within  against  a  Repub- 
lican Administration."  he  said.  "Rather, 
these  are  valid  complaints  on  issues  about 
which  reasonable  men  may  differ." 

The  new  administrative  requirements  in- 
clude permitting  recipients  to  buy  food 
stamps  more  than  once  a  month  and  auto- 
mart.ic  distribution  of  stamps  to  welfare  re- 
cipients who  request  them. 

These  and  other  changes  would  increase 
administrative  costs  to  a  near-decisive  point, 
Peter  Martin,  the  Vermont  representative, 
told  the  conferees.  The  changes,  coupled  with 
the  benefit  cuts,  would  leave  the  food  stamp 
program  of  only  "marginal"  use  to  his  state, 
he  said. 

"Someone  will  soon  have  to  decide  U  Ver- 
mont, the  first  state  to  go  on  food  stamps, 
will  have  to  go  off  food  stamps,"  he  said. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  9,  1972] 

F'iFTEEN  States  Picht  Food  Aid  Cut 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 

The  governors  of  15  states  and  the  mayor 
of  New  York  City  have  started  a  national 
campaign  to  prevent  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion from  cutting  food  stamp  benefits  for  two 
million  needy  persons. 

Representalives  of  the  governors  and  of 
Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  at  a  meeting  Friday 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  agreed  to  seek  the  sup- 
port of  other  states  in  their  campaign  to  pre- 
serve present  benefits  under  the  food  stamp 
program. 

The  governors'  action  already  has  slowed 
the  administration's  plan  to  reject  the  con- 
grresslonal  appeal  on  the  food  stamp  issue 

Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Buti  was  pre- 
pared to  reject  a  plea  from  28  senators,  but 
the  Issue  Is  now  being  studied  in  the  White 
House's  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
which  drafted  the  controversial  food  stamp 
regulations. 

Vermont  refused  outright  to  cut  food  stamp 
benefits  and  has  dared  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment to  throw  the  state  out  of  the  pro- 
gram. Sen.  George  Aiken  of  Vermont,  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, personally  appealed  to  Butz  on  the 
issue. 

The  disputed  regulations,  which  implement 
the  Pood  Stamp  Reform  Act  of  1971,  would 
help  persons  with  the  least  Income.  About 
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two  million  additional  persons,  mostly  In  the 
South,  would  become  eligible  for  benefits  for 
the  first  time  and  about  six  million  present 
recipients  would  gain  a  slight  Increase  In 
benefits. 

However,  two  million  persons,  mostly  In 
northern  states,  would  receive  sha>rply  re- 
duced benefits  and  about  100,000  would  be 
eliminated  from  the  program  completely. 

The  states  that  signed  the  protest  state- 
ment at  the  Hartford  meeting  called  by  Re- 
publican Gov.  Thomas  Mesklll  of  Con- 
necticut were  Connecticut.  Delaware,  Indi- 
ana, Maine.  Maryland.  Michigan.  New  Jersey, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont,  and  West  Virginia. 

The  statement  signed  by  the  governors' 
representatives  demanded  that  no  family  be 
eliminated  from  the  program,  that  no  family 
get  reduced  benefits  and  that  benefits  actual- 
ly be  increased  so  that  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram would  refiect  the  cost  of  an  adequate 
diet. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  12,  19721 

Ten  Percent  Is  Impounded  in  Food  Stamp 
AiD^WrrHHOLDiNG  OF  $202  Million  by 
Administration  Brings  Capitol  Hill 
Criticism 

(By  Jack  Rosenthal) 

Washington.  January  11 — Confidential 
budgetary  documents  obtained  today  disclose 
that  the  Nixon  Administration  has  Im- 
pounded $202-miinon  In  funds  for  the  cam- 
paign against  hunger. 

The  Impoundment  totals  almost  10  per  cent 
of  the  $2.2-biUion  in  spending  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  the  food-stamp  program,  the 
major  Federal  effort  for  food  assistance. 

The  disclosure  stirred  some  sharp  criticism 
today  on  Capitol  Hill.  It  is  expected  to  pro- 
voke more  next  week,  when  Congress  recon- 
venes. 

Imminent  cuts  In  the  food-stamp  program 
In  New  York  and  other  industrial  states  have 
already  prompted  rising  Congressional  and 
state  opposition. 

Senator  Clifford  P.  Case.  Republican  of  New 
Jersey,  said  that  he  would  seek  prompt  Con- 
gressional Eictlon.  It  appeared  likely  that  he 
would  be  Joined  by  Senator  George  McGov- 
ern.  Democratic  Presidential  candidate 
from  South  Dakota,  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Nutrition  Committee. 

Administration  officials  differed  today  over 
who  ordered  the  $202-miUion  Impound- 
ment. But  there  was  no  challenge  to  the  fact 
of  the  action. 

The  Administration's  budget  request  for 
food  stamps  for  $2-blllion.  Congress,  seeking 
enlargement  of  the  program,  last  summer 
added  S200-milllon. 

The  documents  obtained  today,  however, 
showed  that  "adjusted"  allowable  spending 
had  been  cut  back  to  $2-billion,  despite  the 
Congressional  appropriation. 

Sources  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  administers  the  food  stamp  program, 
said  that  the  $202-milllon  impoundment  had 
resulted  from  decisions  made  by  White  House 
budget  officials. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  de- 
nied, "without  equivocation."  that  it  had 
ordered  the  funds  held  back.  The  funds  are 
not  being  spent,  an  official  said,  because  the 
Agriculture  Department  has  found  they  have 
not  been  needed. 

"I  suppose  the  real  answer,"  a  high  Gov- 
ernment official  said,  "Is  that  it  is  neither  an 
Agriculture  nor  an  O.M.B.  (Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  |  but  an  Administration 
decision." 

Disclosure  of  the  Impoundment,  together 
with  rising  national  opposition  to  the  food 
stamp  cuts,  appeared  to  be  prompting  an 
Internal  reassessment  of  the  cuts. 

A  week  ago.  Richard  E.  Lyng.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  said.  "We're  not 
contemplating  any  change."  Today,  asked  If 
his  position  had  changed,  he  said,  "No  com- 
ment." 

The  Nixon  Administration  haa  expanded 


the  food  stamp  program  dramatically,  in 
three  years.  Since  it  took  office,  participa- 
tion has  Increased  from  3.2  million  to  10.5 
million  people. 

The  underlying  question  In  a  time  of 
budget  stringency,  officials  have  said.  Is  "How 
much  is  enough?" 

Senator  Case  took  a  different  view  today 
in  his  statement  to  the  press: 

"Since  last  June,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  argued  that  a  prime  reason  for 
the  food  stamp  cutback  was  that  it  did  not 
have  sufficient  funds,  even  though  the  final 
legislation  signed  into  law  by  the  President 
included  a  $200-million  increase." 

He  continued:  "But  the  department  never 
publicly  said  that  the  $200-mllllon  had  been 
Impounded." 

Executive  branch  impoundment  of  Con- 
gresslonally  appropriated  funds  has  been  a 
major  issue  recently.  A  bUl  now  pending 
would  require  the  Administration  to  release 
about  $3-blllion  in  such  funds  before  it  can 
spend  new  money  for  foreign  aid. 

This  legislation  apparently  would  not  af- 
fect the  Agriculture  Department  funds,  how- 
ever, since  it  is  limited  to  fiscal  1971.  The 
Agricultural  Department  impounding  ap- 
plies to  fiscal  1972.  which  ends  next  June  30. 

The  cuts  In  the  food  stamp  program  result 
from  Agriculture  Department  regulations 
implementing  the  1971  Food  Stamp  Act. 
These  are  generally  effective  Feb.  1. 

shift  in  recipients 

The  regulations  would  bring  an  estimated 
1.7  million  additional  persons  in  the  South 
and  West  into  the  program.  The  additional 
costs  are  to  offset  by  reducing  or  eliminating 
benefits  for  an  estimated  2.1  million  recipi- 
ents, largely  from  Northeastern  states. 

These  cuts  were  protested  by  28  Senators 
in  a  Joint  letter  to  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment on  Dec.  19.  This  letter  has  not  yet  been 
answered.  Kenneth  Schlossberg,  director  of 
the  Senate  Nutrition  Committee,  said,  today. 

"There's  no  question  now  that  there  will 
be  further  protest  to  the  Administration," 
he  said. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Jan.  17,  1972) 

Food  Aid  Cittback  Reversed — Butz  Orders 

Stamp  Benefits  Fully  Restored 

(ByHedleyBurrell) 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz  yes- 
terday announced  a  sharp  reversal  of  policy 
on  food  stamps  and  ordered  that  full  benefits 
be  restored  to  all  recipients. 

The  administration  had  been  under  mount- 
ing pressure  from  Congress,  officials  in  major 
cities  and  governors  to  ease  regulations 
adopted  last  year. 

Had  the  rules  not  been  changed,  about  two 
million  food-stamp  recipients  would  have 
had  their  benefits  cut  drastically  because 
their  earnings  were  at  the  upper  level  of  the 
government's  poverty  scale.  Something  like 
100.000  recipients  would  have  lost  all  bene- 
fits. 

Twenty-eight  senators  from  both  parties 
recently  wrote  Butz  demanding  that  none  of 
the  10.9  million  persons  who  participate  in 
the  program  lose  any  benefits. 

"I  have  ordered  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service — the  agency  which  administers  the 
food  stamp  program — to  modify  the  regula- 
tions so  that  the  benefits  available  to  each 
household  are  as  high  or  higher  than  they 
were  under  the  old  regulations,"  Butz  said  in 
a  statement. 

"The  governors  asked  me  to  review  the 
Impact  of  the  new  regulations  on  the  people 
of  their  states." 

The  decision  was  necessary,  Butz  said,  to 
prevent  hardship  among  the  poor. 

"While  benefits  paid  are  expected  to  In- 
crease .  .  .."  Butz  said,  "the  funds  already 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  cover  total  program  costs  in  Fiscal 
1972"  which  will  end  June  30. 

Congress  appropriated  $2.2  billion  for  food 
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stamps  this  year,  but  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment had  planned  to  hold  spending  to  $2 
billion.  Now,  Butz  indicated,  the  full  amount 
will  be  needed. 

The  average  food  stamp  recipient  pays  $4.50 
for  stamps  that  are  redeemable  for  $10  worth 
of  food. 

Administration  officials  had  argued  that 
reduced  benefits  would  encourage  the  less 
desperate  poor  to  find  Jobs  and  get  off  food 
stamps. 

Sens.  George  McGovern  (D-S.D.)  and 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (D-Mlnn.),  among 
others,  had  served  notice  that  they  would 
seek  congressional  action  to  restore  the  bene- 
fits. 

On  Jan.  7,  officials  representing  the  gover- 
nors of  15  states  and  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay 
of  New  York  appealed  to  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment not  to  Implement  the  new  regula- 
tions. 

Their  resolution,  adopted  at  a  meeting  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  said  the  effect  of  the  rules 
change  "may  well  be  malnutrition  for  those 
who  are  most  vulnerable  and  most  in  need 
of  nutritious  diets." 

Maryland  was  among  the  states  signing 
the  protest  statement. 

Under  the  stricter  regulations,  now  re- 
voked, a  family  of  four  at  the  upper  Income 
level  of  the  poverty  scale  would  have  had 
to  pay  $99  a  month  for  $108  worth  of  food 
stamps.  Now,  the  same  family  will  pay  $94 — 
the  same  as  before  the  rules  were  changed — 
for  the  $108  worth  of  stamps. 

A  family  of  four  not  on  welfare  Is  eligible 
for  stamps  if  its  Income  does  not  exceed  $360 
a  month. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  17,  1972] 

Twenty-One  Million  To  Get  Pull  Restora- 
tion  of   Food  Stamp  Am 
(By   Jack   Rosenthal) 

Washington. — In  a  major  policy  turn- 
around, the  Nixon  Administration  ordered 
the  restoration  today  of  full  food-stamp 
benefits  to  2.1  million  needy  poor  persons 
in  New  York  and  other  industrial  states. 

The  action  reverses  cuts  that  would  have 
begun  Feb.  1  in  most  of  these  states.  About 
500,000  people  would  have  been  affected  in 
New  York  City  alone. 

The  reversal  was  announced  by  Earl  L. 
Butz,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  came 
after  extensive  Senate  and  state  pressure, 
notably  from  leading  Republican  Governors. 

The  Administration  had  resisted  these 
pressures  for  weeks.  But  once  the  turnaround 
WEis  announced,  the  Government  machinery 
went  to  ^-      .  Immediately. 

specialists    CALLS)    IN 

If  1 1  .  ised  regulations  can  be  Issued  quick- 
ly, f.ie  food-stamp  cuts  now  will  never  go 
into  effect.  Hence,  Agriculture  Department 
specialists  were  called  in  for  Sunday  work  to 
begin  the  complex  task  of  revising  the  regu- 
lations and  detailed  benefit  tables. 

Food  stamps  are  certificates  sold  to  the 
poor  at  discount  prices  for  use  in  buying 
food.  A  typical  participant  now  pays  $4.50 
for  stamps  worth  $10  in  food. 

The  program,  which  is  the  Federal  Grovern- 
ment's  major  antihunger  effort,  already 
reaches  11  million  needy  people  and  Is  ex- 
pected to  reach  13  million  by  March. 

Congress  has  appropriated  $2.2-billlon  for 
the  program  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  end- 
ing June  30.  It  was  disclosed  last  week,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  Administration  planned  to 
withhold  about   $200-inllllon  of  this  total. 

The  disclosure  intensified  criticism  of  the 
announced  cuts  in  the  program.  Secretary 
Butz  made  it  clear  today  that  this  withheld 
money  would  be  used  to  offset  the  now- 
eliminated  cuts. 

The  annual  cost  of  the  new  policy  an- 
nounced today  is  estimated  at  $300-mllllon. 
The  cost  for  the  remainder  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  Is  estimated  at  more  than  $100- 
million. 

Prior    to    today's    announcement,    about 
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75,000  persons  would  have  been  eliminated 
from  the  program  and  2  million  would  have 
seen  their  benefits  reduced. 

Thus,  a  family  of  four  in  New  York  City 
with  a  monthly  income  of  $360  would  have 
been  eligible  only  for  a  $9  monthly  bonus — 
paying  $99  for  stamps  worth  $108.  The  fam- 
ily's present  bonus  is  $24. 

Mr.  Butz  said  in  his  statement  today, 
however,  that  he  had  ordered  new  regula- 
tions insuring  that  "the  benefits  available 
to  each  household  are  as  high  or  higher  than 
they  were  under  the  old  regulations." 

Thus,  the  same  New  York  City  family  of 
four  will  continue  to  receive  a  $24  bonus — 
paying  $84  for  stamps  worth  $108. 

praised  by  m'govern 

Mr.  Butz'  announcement  was  immediately 
hailed  by  Senator  George  McGovern  of  South 
Dakota,  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  Pres- 
idential nomination  and  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Nutrition  Committee. 

"This  decision  is  not  a  victory  for  the  Con- 
gress nor  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture," 
Senator  McGovern  said.  "It  is  a  victory  only 
for  the  hungry  poor." 

Mr.  McGovern  and  other  Senators  had 
criticized  the  cuts  as  an  ironic  result  of  a 
national  uniform  eligibility  standard  that 
was  intended  to  broaden  the  program,  which 
Congress  passed  last  year. 

Pursuant  to  this  legislation,  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  limited  participation  In  the 
food  stamp  program  to  persons  with  a  family 
income  of  less  than  $360  a  month. 

The  cutoff  point  meant  that  1.7  million 
people  would  be  added  to  the  program  for 
the  first  time.  Most  of  them  are  residents 
of  Southern  and  Western  states,  which  had 
previously  set  much  lower  Income  levels  as 
the  cutoff  points  for  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram. But  at  the  same  time,  the  $360  limit  Is 
lower  than  the  cutoff  point  set  in  Industrial 
states  such  as  New  York,  where  living  costs 
are  higher. 

Thus,  2.1  million  people  In  those  states 
would  have  had  their  benefits  eliminated  or 
reduced.  The  principal  effect  may  have  been 
even  greater.  Officials  have  expressed  fears 
that  bonus  levels  as  low  as  $9  would  have 
discouraged  needy  people  from  entering  the 
food  stamp  program  In  the  first  place. 
priority  to  the  poorest 

The  Agriculture  Department  defeated  the 
regulations  by  saying  it  only  made  sense, 
given  limited  funds,  to  give  priority  to  "the 
poorest  of  the  poor." 

But  the  department  was  extensively  criti- 
cized for  serving  some  poor  people  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others,  particularly  when  it  was 
learned  that  the  Administration  was  with- 
holding $200-mllllon  in  appropriated  funds. 

The  criticism  reached  its  highest  point  nine 
days  ago,  when  representatives  of  15  Gov- 
ernors and  New  York  City  met  In  Hartford 
and  issued  a  strong  appeal  for  abandonment 
of  the  cuts.  They  also  called  the  new  admin- 
istrative requirements  an  "Intolerable  bur- 
den." 

Secretary  Butz  did  not  alter  these  require- 
ments, which  are  mandated  by  law,  in  his 
policy  statement  today.  But  he  did  promise 
technical  assistance  to  the  states  to  minimize 
any  difficulty  in  implementing  the  newly 
revised  regulations. 


Rockefeller  'Delighted* 
Albany.  January  16 — Governor  Rockefel- 
ler said  today  that  he  was  "delighted"  with 
the  Nixon  Administration's  decision  to  re- 
verse its  food-stamp  policy  and  restore  full 
benefits  to  all  eligible  needy  persons. 

"The  decision  means  that  290,000  under- 
privileged New  Yorkers,  who  otherwise  would 
have  lost  the  benefit  of  food  stamps,  can  con- 
tinue to  buy  these  stamps  and  stretch  their 
food  dollars,"  Mr.  Rockefeller  said  in  a  state- 
ment here. 


(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Jan  13, 

1972] 

Groceries  for  the  Poor 

With  another  ponderous  federal  deficit 
foreseen,  it  isn't  hard  to  understand  why  the 
Nixon  administration  keeps  looking  des- 
perately for  programs  that  can  be  trimmed. 
What's  difficult  to  comprehend  Is  the  seem- 
ing obsession  with  cutting  back  on  funds  for 
feeding  poor  people.  No  large  savings  are  at 
stake,  but  public  revulsion  at  these  at- 
tempted economies  Is  predictable  beyond  all 
doubt.  There  is  a  widely  held  conviction  that 
the  least  this  country  can  do  for  impover- 
ished people  is  to  provide  them  with  enough 
food,  especially  since  there's  a  surplus  of  it. 

First  the  budget-shrinkers  tried  last  year 
to  slash  the  funding  of  free  lunches  for  poor 
schoolchildren,  but  an  incensed  Congress 
rammed  through  legislation  to  prevent  that. 
Now  another  battle  Is  brewing  on  the  Hill 
over  the  administration's  impounding  of  $202 
million  appropriated  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, and  the  prospect  of  many  present 
beneficiaries  being  declared  Ineligible  under 
new  rules. 

Congress  last  year  appropriated  $2.2  billion 
for  food  stamps,  but  apparently  the  adminis- 
tration hopes  to  save  about  10  percent  of 
that.  And  furthermore,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment has  come  up  with  new  eligibility 
regulations,  scheduled  to  take  effect  Febru- 
ary 1.  that  threaten  to  reduce  benefits  con- 
siderably and  remove  many  people  from  the 
program. 

On  its  face,  the  move  has  a  defensible  pur- 
pose— to  set  uniform  national  eligibility 
standards.  There  is,  as  things  now  stand,  a 
wide  variation  in  participation  requirements 
formulated  by  the  various  states.  But  in 
practice,  the  new  standard  regulations  could 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  benefits  of  an  esti- 
mated 2.1  million  recipients  (largely  in  the 
Northeastern  states)  while  possibly  bringing 
1.7  million  additional  persons  (mainly  in  the 
South  and  West)    into  the  program. 

That's  because  in  the  North  the  family 
Income  celling  that  determines  eligibility  for 
food  stamps  is  higher  than  in  Southern  and 
other  rural  states,  because  the  cost  of  living 
is  higher.  Equalization  would  mean  that 
many  large,  low-income  urban  families 
could  no  longer  purchase  stamps,  and  poor 
families  everywhere  would  have  to  pay  more 
for  them. 

There  is  no  question  that  Congress  in 
voting  a  larger  appropriation,  intended  to 
expand  and  not  constrict  this  principal  anti- 
hunger  program.  It  was  concerned  particu- 
larly about  the  hardships  caused  by  rising 
unemployment  and  under-employment  in 
many  urban  sectors.  So  how,  chagrined  at 
being  thwarted  by  administrative  action,  a 
number  of  lawmakers  are  preparing  to  force 
the  issue  when  Congress  reconvenes. 

They  will  press  legislation  to  retain  the 
more  beneficent  eligibility  standards  and 
piu-chase  prices  for  stamps,  and  they  prob- 
ably will  succeed.  The  administration  should 
remove  the  necessity  for  that  by  abandoning 
these  new  strictures  before  the  effective  date. 


The  same  thing  happened  last  year  when 
hundreds  of  areas  across  the  country  were 
denied  money  for  food  stamps  which  had 
Ijeen  appropriated  by  Congress  because  the 
President's  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
refused  to  release  funds  actually  earmarked 
for  the  purpose.  Impoundment  has  become  a 
favored  device  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
to  avoid  spending  more  money  than  the  Ad- 
ministration wants  for  congressionally-ap- 
proved social  welfare  programs  such  as  urban 
renewal,  regional  medical  clinics,  farm  loans 
and  food  stamps. 

Tlie  obverse  of  the  Impoundment  tech- 
nique employed  by  the  Administration  to 
sp>end  money  which  Coiigress  has  not  appro- 
priated, is  the  use  of  the  so-called  unex- 
pended authority  (unspent  funds  in  appro- 
priation pipelines)  to  shift  funds  to  unap- 
proved programs,  particularly  with  respect  to 
pet  Pentagon  projects  and  foreign  military 
aid.  Although  various  administrations  have 
for  years  used  evasive  fiscal  tactics  to  cir- 
cumvent the  will  of  Congress,  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration has  refined  the  techniques  and 
enlarged  the  scope  of  evasion  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  It  has  distorted  legislative  priori- 
ties more  than  any  previous  one. 

When  the  effect  is  to  deny  food  and  other 
aid  to  the  poor  and  to  Infiate  the  fare  of  the 
military  bureaucracy,  the  manipulation  of 
appropriations  is  especially  reprehensible. 
The  offense  is  compounded  when  the  Admin- 
istration uses  the  elastic  executive  power  to 
release  funds  for  favored  projects  and  for  fa- 
vored congressional  Incumbents.  Although 
more  individual  members  are  finally  showing 
more  resentment  over  being  Ignored,  the  leg- 
islators can  only  reassert  their  rightful  con- 
stitutional power  over  the  purse  strings  by 
taking  concerted  action  against  the  execu- 
tive. 


(Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)   Post-Dispatch. 

Jan.  13,  1972] 

Evading  the  Will  of  Congress 

In  impounding  $202,000,000  in  anti-hunger 
funds,  the  Nixon  Administration  is  trying  to 
frustrate  the  will  of  Congress  by  playing  one 
of  its  favorite  political  games.  Congress  last 
summer,  with  the  specific  Intent  of  enlarging 
the  federal  food  stamp  program,  added  $202.- 
000.000  to  the  Administration's  budget  re- 
quest of  $2  billion.  Now — as  a  result  of  an 
Administration  decision,  responsibility  for 
which  cannot  be  pinpointed  because  of  buck- 
passing  between  the  agencies  involved — the 
spending  of  10  per  cent  of  the  food  stamp 
money  appropriated  by  Congress  has  been 
forbidden. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  22,  1972] 
The  Latest  Food  Program  Reversal 

In  what  now  seems  almost  a  pattern,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  again  re- 
versed its  policy  on  one  of  its  food  aid  pro- 
grams. This  time,  instead  of  two  million  food 
stamp  recipients  having  their  benefits  cut 
and  100.000  losing  them  totally,  a  decision 
was  made  not  to  cut  or  drop  anyone.  Origi- 
nally, the  department  planned  to  hold 
spending  to  $2  billion  of  the  $2.2  billion  Con- 
gress  had  appropriated  for  food  stamps  this 
year.  Thanks  to  protests  from  Congress,  gov- 
ernors, mayors  and  the  poor  themselves.  Sec- 
retary Butz  said  earlier  this  week  that  the 
full   amount   will   now  be  spent. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  shown 
It  has  the  bigness  of  mind  to  reverse  itself, 
but  since  these  reversals  have  happened  so 
often  in  the  past  two  years  it  can  be  won- 
dered what  Is  in  the  department's  mind  in 
the  first  place.  It  is  even  more  confusing 
when,  overall,  the  department's  record  on 
food  aid  programs  is  considered:  generally, 
it  is  a  good  one.  with  millions  now  receiv- 
ing benefits  who  a  few  years  ago  received 
none.  But  why  Is  so  much  pressure  needed 
to  get  officials  to  go  all  out.  that  Is.  merely 
to  carry  out  the  programs  authorized  by 
Congress? 

As  a  way  of  getting  food  to  those  who  need 
it  and  are  entitled  to  it.  the  food  stamp 
program  Is  of  course  anything  but  Ideal. 
What  is  needed  is  a  direct  cash  payment  pro- 
gram, one  that  would  eliminate  both  the 
kind  of  regulations  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  reversing  itself  on  and  the 
stigma  of  poverty  often  present  for  those 
who  must  buy  food  with  stamps.  Some  ver- 
sions of  the  welfare  bill  now  in  Congress 
provide  direct  cash  payments,  although  the 
changeover  will  mean  nothing  if  the  pay- 
ments do  not  at  least  match  the  current 
benefits.  A  further  advantage  of  direct  pay- 
ments is  that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  would  be  less  Involved:  as  Sen. 
George  McGovern,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
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Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  wrote  to  Secretary  Butz  In  appeal- 
ing for  a  reversal.  It  Is  the  OMB  "which 
throughout  the  year  past  put  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  Into  the  unpopular  posi- 
tion of  cutting  food  programs,  positions  from 
which  the  Department  ultimately  had  to  re- 
treat." 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  11.  1971] 
Seattle  Jobless  To  Have  Choice  or  Fbee 
Surplus  Pood  or  Stamps 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  faced 
with  a  federal  court  order  and  an  embarass- 
ing  offer  of  "foreign  aid"  from  Japan,  de- 
cided yesterday  to  provide  surpliis  commodi- 
ties for  the  unemployed  of  the  Seattle  area. 
Seattle,  where  the  15.7  per  cent  unem- 
ployment Is  the  nation's  worst,  was  to  re- 
ceive 1.000  pounds  of  canned  food  from  Its 
"sister  city  of  Kobe,  Japan.  At  the  same 
time,  a  federal  Judge  ruled  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  arbitrarily  refus- 
ing to  provide  Seattle  with  surplus  food  In 
addition  to  Its  food-stamp  program. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz  yester- 
day announced  that  USDA  will  bow  to  the 
court  ruling  and  abandon  its  long-standing 
policy  against  operating  both  food  programs 
In  one  area.  Butz  said  the  decision  rests  on 
"the  singular  conditions"  In  the  Seattle 
area.  A  department  spokesman  insisted  that 
the  decision  was  not  influenced  by  the  food 
shipment  from  Japan. 

Sen.  Warren  G.  Magnuson  (D-Wash.)  said, 
however  in  a  Senate  speech:  "In  one  simple 
humanitarian  ge.<^ture.  Japan  has  made  a 
mocliery  of  our  pious  claims  of  being  a  na- 
tion dedicated  to  serving  the  cause  of  human 
dignity  and  concern  for  the  wellbelng  of  our 
citizens." 

USDA,  which  originally  considered  an  ap- 
peal of  the  federal  court  ruling,  announced 
that  Seattle  families,  who  are  eligible  for  aid 
will  now  be  able  to  choose  whether  they  want 
the  surplus  food,  which  is  free,  or  the  food 
stamps,  which  must  be  purchased  by  the 
needy. 

In  the  Seattle  area,  where  106,000  are 
unemployed,  many  are  technicians  from  the 
aerospace  industry  who  are  used  to  middle- 
class  Incomes.  They  need  their  cash  to  meet 
mortgage  payments  to  keep  their  homes, 
so  the  surplus  food  program  may  be  more 
attractive  to  many  of  them. 

[Prom  Time  magazine,  Jan.  24,  19721 
Hunger    in    Seattle 

The  sky.  was  slate  gray.  Snow,  which  had 
fallen  a  few  nights  before,  had  turned  to 
slush.  About  50  people,  some  with  smaJl  chil- 
dren, waited  patiently  for  more  than  an  hour 
In  front  of  a  former  supermarket  at  23rd  and 
Madison  In  Seattle's  shabby  central  area. 
When  the  doors  opened  at  10  a.m..  the  people 
entered  quickly  and  filled  shopping  carts  with 
free  surplus  food — dry  beans,  scrambled-egg 
mix  and  a  score  of  other  Items.  Hundreds  of 
other  Seattle  residents  followed,  collecting 
an  allotment  of  40  lbs.  per  person.  In  less 
than  a  week,  workers  at  the  store  distributed 
125,000  lbs.  of  food.  Two  weeks  later,  220,000 
lbs.  of  food  had  been  given  away. 

Thus  the  first  of  three  free-food  distribu- 
tion centers  in  the  Seattle  area  opened  Just 
before  the  New  Year;  five  more  will  be  evened 
later.  The  food  was  supplied  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  after  more  than  five 
months  of  pressure  from  Washington  Sen- 
ators Warren  Magnuson  and  Henry  ("Scoop") 
Jackson,  who  had  urged  that  federal  food 
surpluses  be  sent  to  Seattle  to  feed  the  city's 
hungry.  People  on  welfare,  those  collecting 
Social  Security  benefits  and  most  of  the 
30,500  who  exhausted  their  unemployment 
benefits  are  eligible  for  free  food  under  the 
new  piogram. 

Hunger  became  a  problem  in  Seattle  almost 
two  years  ago,  when  the  city's  economy  began 
to  falter  because  of  the  layoff  of  63.000  work- 
ers at  Boeing,  Seattle's  largest  employer.  An 
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ailing  forest-products  industry  added  to  the 
problem,  and  the  result  was  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  about  12%  at  the  start  of  1972. 
Of  the  1,400,000  people  living  in  the  three- 
county  area  in  and  around  Seattle,  72,500 
were  out  of  work. 

UntU  the  Federal  Government  came  tar- 
dily to  the  rescue,  Seattle's  Jobless  relied 
mainly  on  an  Impressive,  volunteer,  church 
and  community  effort  called  Neighbors  in 
Need,  started  la  November  1970  to  mobilize 
Seattle's  haves  to  aid  its  have-nots.  By  De- 
cember 1971,  the  group  had  given  out  nearly 
500,000  bags  of  food,  and  its  1,500  volunteer 
workers  had  put  in  400,000  man-hours  feed- 
ing an  average  of  15.000  people  per  week. 
The  food  came  from  door-to-door  collections 
and  other  individual  donations.  Washington 
farmers  gave  tons  of  apples,  pears,  potatoes 
and  wheat;  one  package  contained  two  live 
chickens. 

HELP     FROM     KOBE 

The  Seattle  Totems  professional  hockey 
team  collected  1,000  donations  of  food  for 
Neighbors  at  one  of  its  games.  The  Seattle 
SuperSonlcs  professional  basketball  team 
drew  900  paying  customers — at  $1  a  head — to 
a  practice  session.  The  proceeds,  and  food 
donated  by  another  600  fans  in  lieu  of  cash 
admissions,  went  to  the  Neighbors'  hunger 
program.  Help  also  came  from  Kobe,  Japan, 
Seattle's  "sister  city,"  which  had  received 
shipments  of  food  and  supplies  from  Seattle 
residents  after  World  War  II.  Last  week  Ac- 
tress Katharine  Cornell  sent  a  $500  check. 

When  he  told  the  Senate  of  the  Japanese 
gifts,  Magnuson  declared:  "I  have  never  felt 
disgraced  by  my  Government.  But  today  I 
stand  here  on  the  floor  of  the  greatest  delib- 
erative body  In  the  world  in  total  humilia- 
tion." Magnuson  was  angry  because  he,  Jack- 
son and  others  had  repeatedly  requested  that 
surplus  food  in  warehouses  and  granaries 
around  the  country  be  sent  to  Seattle.  Agri- 
culture and  Administration  officials,  though 
sympathetic,  thought  that  they  were  ham- 
strung by  federal  regulations. 

SPACE    SHUTTLE 

But  in  November,  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hximan 
Needs  issued  a  report  contending  that  the 
Agriculture  Department  was  violating  the 
intent  of  the  laws  by  withholding  the  surplus 
food.  A  federal  district  court  agreed.  Three 
weeks  later,  Magnuson  asked  his  fellow  Sen- 
ators to  approve  a  resolution  that  would  pre- 
vent the  department  from  appealing  the 
court  decision:  it  passed.  By  mid-December 
4,000,000  lbs.  of  surplus  food — enough  to  feed 
100.000  people  for  a  month — began  arriving 
in  Seattle.  The  shipments  will  continue  as 
long  as  needed. 

Seattle  will  need  more  than  free  food. 
While  much  of  the  rest  of  the  country  Is  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  end  of  the  recession,  and 
unemployment  is  leveling  off  la  many  areas, 
Seattle  has  not  yet  shared  in  this  trend.  Some 
90,000  in  the  state  may  get  13  more  weeks  of 
aid  through  the  Extension  of  Unemployment 
Benefits  Act  signed  by  President  Nixon  In 
December.  Nixon's  approval  of  the  space- 
shuttle  development  project  (Time,  Jan.  17) 
also  could  Improve  the  city's  employment 
outlook  if  Boeing  gets  a  healthy  portion  of 
the  contracts  to  be  awarded  this  summer.  The 
38,000  workers  still  at  Boeing  were  somewhat 
upset  when  the  Pay  Board  rejected  a  pro- 
posed 12  %  pay  Increase  for  aerospace  workers 
and  then  voted  to  limit  the  first  year  raise  to 
8.3%,  Although  some  Boeing  employees  fired 
off  protest  letters  and  telegrams  to  the  Presi- 
dent, most  admitted  that  they  were  happy 
they  still  had  Jobs  to  go  to.  In  Seattle,  that 
Is  all  that  matters. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Dec.  10,  1971] 
Bundles  for  Seattle 
Who  would  have  dreamed  30  years  ago.  In 
the  direct  wake  of  Pearl  Harbor,  that  some- 
day the  Japanese  mleht  be  sending  a  version 
of  care  packages  to  America.  But  it  happened 


thU  week.  The  city  of  Kobe,  Japan,  has  a 
•■sister-city"  relationship  with  Seattle,  and 
from  Kobe  has  come  1,000  pounds  of  canned 
food  and  rice  noodles  to  be  distributed  to  the 
hungry  unemployed  in  the  Seattle  area. 

If  that  doesn't  embarrass  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration it  ought  to.  So  should  the  ruling 
this  week  of  a  federal  judge  who  declared 
that  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hardin 
has  "abused  his  discretion"  and  acted  unlaw- 
fully in  refusing  to  establish  a  food-distribu- 
tion program  for  the  many  people  who  are 
going  hungry  in  Seattle. 

The  Seattle  area,  largely  because  of  sharp 
cutbacks  in  Boeing's  aerospace  contracts,  has 
the  nation's  most  serious  unemployment 
problem.  More  than  100,000  people  are  out  of 
work,  well  over  double  the  total  of  two  years 
ago.  As  a  recent  report  of  the  Senate  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  points  out,  a  great  many  of  Seattle's 
jobless  are  formerly  prosperous  engineers, 
technical  personnel  and  skilled  craftsmen! 
people  who  possess  homes,  cars.  Insurance' 
policies  and  other  assets  the  middle-class 
takes  for  granted. 

These  people  are  In  a  peculiar  situation. 
Their  assets  are  worth  enough,  at  least  on 
paper,  so  that  these  families  are  Ineligible 
for  welfare  or  food  stamps.  Even  If  they  do 
qualify  for  food  stamps,  families  with  no 
more  Income  than  unemployment  compensa- 
tion frequently  have  too  little  cash  with 
which  to  buy  them.  Seattle's  churches  and 
charities  have  pitched  In  with  food  assist- 
ance. But  their  resources,  as  well  as  local 
public  funds,  are  limited. 

The  Agriculture  Department  could  easily 
have  helped  by  distributing  free  food  In  Seat- 
tle under  the  surplus-commodity  program. 
While  federal  law  prohibits  the  use  of  both 
the  food-stamp  and  commodity  programs  In 
any  one  area,  an  exception  Is  made  where 
local  and  state  leaders  declare  an  emergency. 
But  Agriculture,  minimizing  the  food  prob- 
lem In  Seattle,  has  consistently  turned  down 
all  pleas  from  that  city  and  the  State  of 
Washington. 

The  administration's  policy  has  been  need- 
lessly tough  and  wrongheaded;  and  It  would 
be  Incredible  were  Agriculture's  new  Secre- 
tary Butz  and  the  President's  domestic  ad- 
visers to  decide  to  appeal  the  court  decision. 
With  no  further  delay,  they  should  reverse 
their  course  and  get  to  Seattle  some  Ameri- 
can food  parcels. 

(From   the   Pasco,   Wash.,   Trl-Clty   Herald 

Nov.  29,  19711 
Seattle  Area  Hunger  Confirmed  By  Study 

Washincton. — A  Senate  committee  staff 
study  has  concluded  that  many  Seattle-area 
families  are  hungry  and  that  the  situation 
probably  will  get  worse  as  more  families  ex- 
haust their  unemployment  benefits. 

The  study  of  unemployment  and  hunger  In 
Seattle  was  conducted  by  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 

The  staff  recommendations.  Including  dis- 
tribution of  federal  surplus  foods  as  well  as 
food  stamps,  were  endorsed  by  Sen.  George 
McGovem,  D-S.D.,  committee  chairman  and 
Sen.  Charles  Percy,  R-ni.,  ranking  Repub- 
lican. 

During  an  Inquiry  In  Seattle  the  week  of 
Oct.  25,  the  staff  found  "widespread  evidence 
that  many  families  are  suffering  nutritional 
deprivation." 

The  report  says  with  unemployment  at  a 
record  13  per  cent  and  expected  to  continue 
at  about  11  per  cent,  the  situation  will  worsen 
as  families  exhaust  unemployment  benefits 
at  an  Increasing  rate. 

The  staff  also  concluded  that  probably  less 
than  hair  of  those  eligible  for  the  Pood  Stamp 
Program  are  participating. 

"Clearly,  many  are  not  patlclpatlng  because 
they  cannot  afford  to  buy  Into  the  program 
to  receive  their  bonus  stamps,"  the  report 
said. 

It  contrasted  food  stamps  with  the  program 
of  direct  surplus  food  distribution,  which  the 
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Agriculture  Department  repeatedly  has 
turned  dovim  for  Seattle. 

"A  food-stamp  allotment  of  $28  to  a  person, 
when  he  needs  $14  to  buy  the  stamps  and 
doesn't  have  that  $14,  is  useless,"  the  report 
says.  "That  same  person,  however,  would  be 
entitled  to  $18  worth  of  surplus  food  for 
nothing." 

Church-supported  voluntary  food  banks, 
which  have  met  300,000  requests  for  food,  are 
in  danger  of  collapsing  because  "the  com- 
munity has  simply  run  out  of  the  ability  to 
give,"  the  report  continues. 

"There  is  deep  concern  throughout  the 
community  about  the  possible  adverse  effects 
of  an  end  to  the  food  banks,  particularly 
should  it  occur  as  winter  approaches. 

"There  is  clearly  a  demonstrated  need  for 
further  food  assistance  In  the  Seattle  area  .  .  . 
The  federal  government's  direct  distribution 
program  could  be  of  vital  assistance  In 
alleviating  the  area's  nutritional  needs." 

The  committee  staff  says  the  Agriculture 
Department  has  ample  food  available  and 
clear  legislative  authority  to  approve  the 
state's  application  to  operate  a  direct  dis- 
tribution program  along  with  the  food  stamp 
program. 

The  department,  the  report  says,  takes  the 
position  that  It  will  not  approve  such  an 
application  for  Seattle,  or  any  other  area. 

Many  of  the  "new  poor"  In  Seattle  would 
still  be  Ineligible  for  federal  food  programs 
because  of  such  assets  as  a  home  and  car. 

"It  is  Imperative  that  these  families  have 
someplace  to  turn  in  moments  of  crisis,  so 
they  will  not  go  hungry,"  the  report  says. 

It  recommends  a  food-assistance  experi- 
ment, using  money  appropriated  for  the 
emergency  food  and  medical  services  program 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  sup- 
port the  voluntary  food  banks  in  Seattle, 

McQovern  said  the  study  documents  the 
need  for  emergency  assistance  in  the  Seattle 
area,  and  "I  hope  that  the  facts  developed 
will  lead  to  a  change  of  heart  and  of  mind 
by  the  Agriculture  Department." 

Percy  said  "It  seems  Incongruous  for  this 
Nation  with  the  most  bountiful  harvest  this 
year  In  Its  history  to  share  that  largess  with 
millions  of  Pakistani  refugees  and  not  to  see 
fit  to  provide  food  to  malnourished  American 
families  who  are  In  great  need  because  of 
conditions  beyond  their  control." 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  9,   1971] 

Japanese  Send  Food  To  Jobless  in  Seattle 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 

Unemployed  residents  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
began  receiving  foreign  aid  donations  from 
Japan  this  week.  At  the  same  time,  a  federal 
Judge  said  the  U.S.  Agriculture  Department 
has  Illegally  withheld  food  aid  from  the  city. 

The  foreign  aid  is  coming  from  Seattle's 
"sister  city"  of  Kobe,  which  shipped  1,000 
pounds  of  canned  food  and  rice  noodles  to  the 
Jobless  poor. 

Kobe  offered  the  food  to  Seattle  as  a  ges- 
ture of  friendship  after  learning  of  the  city's 
massive  unemployment  problem  and  of  the 
unwillingness  of  the  U.S.  government  to  dis- 
tribute surplus  food  under  the  commodity 
distribution  program.  The  Japanese  food  is 
being  distributed  by  Neighbors  in  Need,  a 
church-sponsored  privately  operated  food 
bank  program. 

On  Tuesday,  U.S.  District  Judge  William 
Beeks  of  Seattle,  In  a  sharply  worded  ruling, 
declared  that  former  Agriculture  Secretary 
Clifford  Hardin  had  unlawfully  denied  the 
city  a  food  commodity  program  and  thereby 
had  "abused  his  discretion"  and  acted  In  an 
"arbitrary  and  capricious  manner." 

Sen.  George  McOovern  (D-SJD),  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Human 
Need,  yesterday  asked  the  new  Agriculture 
Secretary,  Earl  Butz,  to  heed  the  court  order. 
He  reminded  Butz  that  he  had  pledged  sup- 
port of  food  aid  during  the  Senate  fight  over 
confirmation.    Earlier,    Butz    had   been 


yesterday,  however,  that  the  department  has 
not  yet  decided  whether  it  will  accept  the 
court  ruling  and  Implement  a  commodity 
program  or  whether  it  wUl  appeal  the  deci- 
sion to  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  legal  dispute  concerns  the  unwilling- 
ness of  USDA  to  utilize  a  provision  of  the 
1971  Food  Stamp  Act,  which  permits  a 
county,  in  emergency  situations,  to  operate 
both  the  food  stamp  program  and  the  com- 
modity distribution  program. 

USDA  has  contended  that  both  programs 
were  not  needed  in  Seattle,  and  said  it  would 
not  permit  any  cpunty  to  have  both  food 
programs. 

The  Nixon  administration  therefore  turned 
down  a  bipartisan  request  that  came  from 
state,  county,  and  city  officials  and  the 
state's  congressional  delegation.  The  officials 
also  unsuccessfully  presented  their  case  to 
John  Erlichman,  a  former  Seattle  attorney 
and  now  the  President's  assistant  for  domes- 
tic affairs. 

They  pointed  out  that  106,000  persons  are 
now  unemployed  in  Seattle  which  has  been 
hard  hit  by  cutbacks  In  the  aerospace  indus- 
try, and  that  many  unemployed  cannot  qual- 
ify for  food  stamps  or  afford  them.  The  city's 
15.7  per  cent  unemployment  rate  Is  the  na- 
tion's highest. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition, 
In  a  report  entitled  "Seattle:  Unemployment, 
the  New  Poor,  and  Hunger,"  said  that  thou- 
sands of  engineers,  technicians  and  other 
normally  well  paid  employees  had  too  much 
in  assets  to  qualify  for  food  stamps.  Others 
couldn't  afford  to  pay  for  stamps  after  mak- 
ing payments  on  their  homes,  autos  and  In- 
surance policies. 

The  lawsuit  In  behalf  of  Seattle's  "new 
poor"  was  filed  against  USDA  by  Ronald 
PoUack.  an  attorney  for  the  Center  on  Social 
Welfare  Policy  and  Law,  which  is  based  In 
New  York. 

Judge  Beeks  ruled  that  the  Agriculture 
Secretary  had  acted  unlawfully  by  estab- 
lishing national  policy  against  permitting 
any  county  to  operate  both  food  programs. 
In  the  Seattle  case,  the  Judge  said  the  Secre- 
tary's action  was  "arbitrary  and  capricious 
and  an  abuse  of  discretion. 

"Congress  clearly  Intended  that  in  areas 
experiencing  severe  economic  hardship,  dual 
operation  (of  food  programs  should  be  per- 
mitted," Judge  Beeks  said.  "Large  numbers  of 
the  poor  are  finding  it  Impossible  to  obtain 
adequate  nutrition  under  the  food  stamp 
programs  because  their  net  incomes  are  too 
low  to  afford  food  stamps. 

"If  dual  operation  cannot  gain  approval 
here  with  the  unemployment  rate  the  high- 
est in  the  nation  for  a  metropolitan  area  and 
where  thousands  have  exhausted  their  un- 
employment compensation,  then  the  (Pood 
Stamp  Reform)  act  has  been  rendered  a 
nullity." 

Mike  McManus,  director  of  Operation  Hun- 
ger, a  Seattle  program  soliciting  voluntary 
food  aid  for  the  unemployed,  told  the  Sen- 
ate committee  that  "the  community  simply 
has  run  out  of  the  ability  to  give." 
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his 


sharply  critical  of  food  aid  programs. 

An  Agriculture  Department  spokesman  said 


[From  the   Washington   Post,  Dec.   2, 
The  New  Poor  of  Seattle 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that 
hard  days  have  come  to  Seattle  and  sur- 
rounding areas  in  Washington  state.  The 
unemployment  rate  for  Seattle  has  reached 
over  13  per  cent,  now  the  highest  In  the 
nation.  As  is  commonly  known,  this  eco- 
nomic plunge  has  been  largely  caused  by 
the  declining  activity  of  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry over  the  past  several  years:  it  is 
said  that  from  January  1970  through  August 
1971.  unemployment  went  from  43,900  to 
106,400. 

A  unique  situation  exists  for  many  of  the 
families  who  are  now  getting  by  on  unem- 
ployment insurance,  public  assistance,  food 
stamps,  school  lunches  or  neighborhood  gen- 
erosity: they  are  both  poor  and  not  poor 
The   newly   unemployed   are,   In   large   part. 


well  educated  and  highly  skilled.  They  possess 
houses,  cars,  life  Insurance  policies,  belong 
to  clubs,  go  on  vacations  and  are  generally 
accustomed  to  a  comfortable  life.  Yet  they 
are  barely  able  to  get  by.  A  report  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs,  issued  earlier  this  week,  calls 
this  group  "the  new  poor."  The  irony  of  their 
situation,  said  the  report,  is  that  the  ac- 
cximulated  assets  of  the  family  "have  only 
bargain-sale  value  on  the  open  market,  and 
therefore,  could  only  be  sold  at  staggering 
losses.  Yet  these  assets  render  many  of  the 
new  poor  ineligible  for  the  benefits  of  the 
state's  public  assistance  program  and  for 
the  federal  food  stamp  program." 

An  Immediate  and  Increasingly  desperate 
problem  for  many  of  the  newly  unemployed 
Is  food.  A  well-run  food  stamp  program  has 
been  operating,  along  with  school  lunches; 
both  are  federal  programs  and  both  have 
been  rapidly  expanded  for  the  crisis.  In  ad- 
dition, some  34  church-sponsored  food  banks 
have  been  helping  out.  But  city,  county  and 
state  officials  have  stated  that  these  efforts — 
federal  and  private — are  not  enough.  One 
serious  problem,  as  Rep.  Thomas  Foley  (D- 
Wash.)  has  noted,  is  that  a  family  receiving 
unemployment  Insurance  must  use  that  mon- 
ey for  such  things  as  mortgage  payments, 
utilities,  medical  expenses,  transportation 
(to  seek  a  new  Job) ;  thus,  little  or  no  money 
is  left  over  to  buy  food  stamps. 

Congress  foresaw  such  emergencies  and 
wrote  provisions  Into  the  law  In  1970  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  run  a  direct 
food  distribution  program  concurrently  with 
a  food  stamp  program.  An  advantage  of  the 
former  is  that  although  the  food  is  less  va- 
ried, it  is  free.  In  normal  conditions,  the 
law  prohibits  the  two  programs  In  one  area, 
but  an  exception  may  be  made  when  the 
state  or  local  government  believes  it  has  an 
emergency  and  Is  willing  to  pay  for  the  ad- 
ministrative costs.  This  willingness  has  been 
expressed.  To  date,  however,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  refused  to  establish  the 
second  program  of  free  food  distribution.  A 
department  official  says  that  the  government 
has  no  "hard  evidence"  of  a  grave  food  prob- 
lem In  Seattle.  This  Is  odd;  staff  members 
of  the  Senate  Nutrition  Committee  had  no 
trouble  finding  hard  evidence,  nor  have  city 
and  state  officials.  What  are  the  34  emergency 
food  banks  in  business  for? 

Since  no  area  has  yet  to  have  these  two 
programs  running  concurrently,  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  is  apparently  reluctant  to 
set  a  precedent.  If  Seattle  is  allowed  two 
programs,  other  places  will  soon  be  in  line 
f-,r  the  same  request.  But  what  does  this 
argument — and  the  one  of  "no  hard  evi- 
dence " — mean  to  a  community  where  many 
have  little  or  no  food.  Regarding  its  current 
stance,  an  official  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture said  there  is  "a  chance  we'll  change." 
If  so.  the  department  has  little  time  to  waste 
the  reasons  for  change  are  strong  and  grow- 
ing. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  29,  1971  ] 

Food  Sought  for  Seattle's  Skilled  Poor 

A  Senate  panel  called  on  the  government 
yesLerday  to  provide  emergency  food  supplies 
for  a  new  kind  of  poor— well-educated  and 
highly  skilled  professionals  In  Seattle  who 
have  been  hit  by  an  economic  depression. 

The  Senate  Nutrition  Committee,  describ- 
ing the  situation  in  once-booming  Seattle 
as  an  economic  disaster,  said  many  families 
there  are  going  hungry.  Unemployment  Is 
running  at  13  per  cent. 

The  crisis  is  caused  by  sharp  cuts  in  the 
payroll  of  the  Boeing  Aircraft  Co.  and  related 
firms. 

The  Senate  committee  said  the  "new  poor" 
own  houses,  cars,  life  insurance  policies,  even 
luxuries  like  boats,  yet  do  not  have  enough 
money  to  eat. 

The  committee  reported:  "Unemployment 
compensation,  combined   with  careful   plan- 
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nlng  and  husbanding  of  other  resources,  has 
enabled  most  families  to  retain  the  assets  of 
a  lifetime's  work,"  but  these  assets  "could 
only  be  sold  at  staggering  losses." 

Yet  these  assets  make  many  of  those  who 
are  out  of  work  Ineligible  for  existing  federal 
and  local  food  programs. 

The  Senate  committee,  headed  by  Demo- 
cratic presidential  contender  George  Mc- 
Govern  of  South  Dakota,  Investigated  after 
the  Agriculture  Department  refused  a  re- 
quest from  the  state  for  free  distribution  of 
food  surpluses  In  Seattle. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  29,  1971J 
Agency  Assailed  on  Seattle  Food — Staff  or 

Senate   CoMMrrrEE   Asks   Action    To   Aid 

Needy 

(By  JuAn  M.  Vasquez) 
Washington,  November  28. — A  Senate 
committee's  staff  charged  today  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  violating  Con- 
gressional intent  by  refusing  to  institute  a 
direct,  free  food  distribution  program,  to  feed 
the  hungry  in  Seattle. 

Its  report  contends  that  the  food  stamp 
program  and  other  public  assistance  efforts 
have  failed  to  meet  the  area's  nutritional 
needs. 

The  26-page  report  was  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Needs. 

It  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  com- 
mittee's chairman.  Senator  George  McGov- 
ern.  Democrat  of  South  Dakota,  and  its 
ranking  Republican  member.  Senator  Charles 
H.  Percy  of  Illinois.  The  full  committee  did 
not  act  on  the  staff  report,  which  presented 
a  bleak  picture  of  Seattle's  economy. 

There  are  almost  as  many  unemployed  in 
the  area  now  as  were  employed  by  the  aero- 
space industry  there  at  its  peak,  the  report 
says,  while  the  food  stamp  program  has 
grorwn  from  93,000  participants  In  1969  to 
263.000  and  the  dollar  value  of  the  stamps 
has  grown  from  $6.6-mlUion  to  44.2-mllllon. 

"ECONOMIC   DISASTER" 

"Despite  the  generally  sound  economic  base 
of  the  state  as  a  whole.  It  Is  not  unfair  to  call 
Seattle  an  area  of  'economic  disaster,'  "  the 
report  states.  It  says  that  the  general  unem- 
ployment rate  of  more  than  13  per  cent  is  the 
highest  in  the  nation. 

The  report,  made  public  today,  is  titled 
"Seattle:  Unemployment,  the  New  Poor,  and 
Hunger." 

It  argues  for  m&re  Federal  help  in  the 
form  of  a  direct  food  distribution  program 
to  run  concurrently  with  the  food  stamp 
program,  and  even  further  Federal  help  for 
those  ineligible  under  existing  programs. 

Under  the  food  stamp  program,  a  partici- 
pant may  buy  Federal  food  stamps  that  can 
be  redeemed  for  groceries  with  a  higher  mon- 
etary value.  Although  the  direct  distribution 
program  has  some  drawbacks,  such  as  a  nar- 
rower choice  of  foods,  it  Is  completely  free. 

OFFICIAL    DENIES    CHARGE 

In  1970.  Congress  gave  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  authority  to  institute  concurrent 
food  stamp  and  direct  distribution  programs 
if  certain  criteria  are  met. 

The  report  contends  that  such  criteria — 
primarily  that  of  evident  need  and  a  formal 
request  from  the  State  of  Washington — have 
been  met  In  Seattle  but  that  the  department 
ha.s  refused  to  comply. 

The  assertion  that  the  department  is 
thwarting  the  intent  of  Congress  was  denied 
bv  a  department  official. 

Richard  E.  Lyng.  assistant  secretary  for 
marketing  and  consumer  services,  said  In  a 
telephone  interview  that  no  "hard  evidence" 
had  been  found  to  support  an  assertion  of 
widespread  malnutrition  in  the  Seattle  area. 

Such  a  finding  would  be  necessary  to  trig- 
ger the  provision  for  Instituting  concurrent 
food  assistance  programs. 


The  report  states  that  "there  Is  widespread 
evidence  that  many  famUies  are  suffering 
nutrition  deprivation."  But  Mr.  Lyng  s&ld: 

"We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  evidence 
of  that." 

CALLED    DISCRETIONARY 

Moreover,  he  said,  the  department  Is  given 
discretionary  authority  to  set  up  concurrent 
programs  and  Is  not  required  to  do  so.  He 
added  that  no  such  concurrent  programs  had 
been  set  up  since  the  1970  amendment  was 
passed. 

According  to  the  committee  report,  Seattle 
has  responded  to  the  unemployment  and 
hunger  problems  by  setting  up  an  emergency 
food  program  called  "Neighbors  In  Need." 
Organized  by  church  groups,  the  volunteer 
effort  Involves  the  distribution  of  food  to 
the  needy  through  34  "emergency  food 
banks."  The  report  suggests  that  the  Federal 
Government  provide  financial  help  for  this 
program. 

•It  is  currently  estimated  that  the  food 
banks  are  serving  12.000  persons  a  week 
48.000  monthly."  the  report  states. 

"A  large  number  of  those  persons  going  to 
the  food  banks  report  that  they  are  unable 
to  afford  the  cost  of  food  stamps  and  that 
public  assi-stance  payments  do  not  provide 
enough  for  them  to  eat  adequately,"  the 
report  adds.  The  costs  of  stamps  varies  de- 
pending on  family  size  and  Income  level. 

Part  of  the  report  deals  with  the  plight  of 
"the  new  poor"— men  and  women  who  have 
been  employed  most  of  their  lives  but  who 
have  been  affected  by  the  slump  in  the  aero- 
space industry. 

Although  these  persons  have  Ijeen  able  to 
accumulate  "the  assets  of  a  lifetime  work  " 
the  report  states.  "The  Irony  of  the  assets 
of  the  new  poor  is  that  they  have  only  bar- 
gain-sale value  on  the  open  market,  and, 
therefore,  could  only  be  sold  at  staggering 
losses.  Yet  these  assets  render  many  of  the 
new  poor  ineligible  for  the  benefits  of  the 
state's  public  assistance  program  and  for  the 
Federal  food  stamp  program." 
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to  have  a  dual  program  of  both  food  stamps 
and  surplus-food  distribution  here,  despite 
many  pleas  by  Neighbors  In  Need  spokesmen 
and  others. 

Mentioning  the  uncertain  future  at  the 
food  banks,  the  report  said : 

"There  Is  deep  concern  throughout  the 
community  about  the  possible  adverse  effects 
of  an  end  to  the  food  banks,  particularly 
shoiUd  It  occur  as  winter  approaches. 

"There  is  clearly  a  demonstrated  need  for 
further  food  assistance  In  the  Seattle  area 
.  .  .  The  federal  government's  direct-distri- 
bution program  could  be  of  vital  assistance 
in  alleviating  the  area's  nutritional  needs  " 
The  Neighbors  In  Need  food  banks,  estab- 
lished In  36  neighborhoods,  have  fed  neariy 
400,000  persons  In  little  more  than  a  year 
An  estimated  20,000  persons  a  week  are  given 
food,  obtained  through  donations  of  food 
and  money. 

The  committee  staff  said  the  Agriculture 
Department  has  ample  food  avaUable  and 
clear  legislative  authority  to  approve  the 
state's  application  to  operate  a  direct-dis- 
tribution program  along  with  the  food-stamp 
program.  ^ 

Many  of  the  "new  poor"  in  Seattle  would 
stUl  be  ineligible  for  federal  food  programs 
because  of  such  assets  as  a  home  and  auto- 
mobile. 

"It  Is  Imperative  that  these  families  have 
some  place  to  turn  in  moments  of  crisis  so 
they  win  not  go  hungry,"  the  report  said 

The  Investigators  reconunended  a  food- 
assistance  experiment,  using  money  appro- 
priated for  the  emergency-food  and  medical- 
services  program  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  support  the  voluntary  food 
banks. 

McOovern  said  the  study  had  documented 
the  need  for  emergency  assistance  In  the 
Seattle  area.  He  added,  "I  hope  that  the  facts 
developed  will  lead  to  a  change  of  heart  and 
of  mind  by  the  Agriculture  Department  " 


[From   the  Seattle  Times.  Nov.   28,   1971) 

Senators    Urge    Surplus-Food    Use    for 

SEATTLE  Area 

( By  Ray  Ruppert ) 

Senate  Investigators  found  In  Seattle 
"widespread  evidence  that  many  families  are 
suffering  nutritional  deprivation"  and 
warned  that  the  Neighbors  in  Need  food- 
bank  program  is  in  danger  of  collapsing  be- 
cause "the  community  has  simply  run  out  of 
the  ability  to  give." 

The  staff  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  made  a 
strong  recommendation  for  federal  distribu- 
tion of  commodities  In  the  Puget  Sound 
region  In  addition  to  the  use  of  food  stamps. 

The  recommendation  was  endorsed  by 
Senator  George  McGovern.  South  Dakota. 
Democrat,  chairman,  and  Senator  Charles 
Percy  of  nilnois,  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  committee. 

The  staff  conducted  an  Inquiry  In  Seattle 
the  week  of  October  25.  The  report's  contents 
were    learned    yesterday. 

Unemployment  was  a  record  13  per  cent 
and  Is  expected  to  continue  at  about  11 
per  cent  for  the  next  year,  the  report  said. 
The  hunger  situation  will  get  worse,  the  In- 
vestigators predicted,  as  families  exhaust 
unemployment  compensation  at  an  increas- 
ing rate. 

Probably  less  than  half  of  those  eligible 
for  food  stamps  are  able  to  buy  them,  the 
report  said.  "Clearly,  many  are  not  par- 
ticipating because  they  cannot  afford  to  buy 
Into  the  program  to  receive  bonus  stamps." 

The  report  continued.  "A  food-stamp  al- 
lotment of  $28  a  person  when  he  needs  $14 
to  buy  the  stamps  and  doesn't  have  that 
$14  Is  useless. 

The   Agriculture  Department   has   refused 


(From  the  Evening  Star,  Aug.  25,  1971] 

McGovERN  Asks  Luting  of  School  Lunch 

Rules 

Sen.  George  McGovern  U  asking  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  withdraw  new 
school  lunch  regulations,  contending  that 
they  could  curb  expansion  of  the  program 
according  to  a  staff  member. 

Gerald  Cassidy,  general  counsel  for  Mc- 
Oovern's  Select  Committee  on  Hunger  and 
Ma  nutrition,  said  yesterday  the  number  of 
children  receiving  school  lunches  under  the 
program  Is  expected  to  Increase  by  almost  2 
million  this  year,  "and  I  know  they  can't 
reach  them  under  this  budget  " 

McGovern,  a  Democratic  presidential  can- 
dldate  from  South  Dakota  acted  after  the 
school-lunch  directors  of  33  states  accused 
the  Agriculture  Department  of  bringing 
school-lunch  programs  to  "a  screeching  half- 
less  than  a  month  before  schools  open. 

announced    august     13 

At  an  Aug.  7  meeting  of  the  American 
School  Food  Service  Association  in  Minneap- 
olis, the  directors  said  the  new  regulations 
set  spending  celUngs  that  are  unequlvocaUy 
inadequate.  The  regulations  were  announced 
Aug.  13  but  the  association  executives  had 
been  given  a  preview  of  them  before  Aug  7 

McGovern  feels  "the  only  reason  that  these 
regulations  could  be  offered  would  be  to  curb 
expansion  of  the  program  and  to  conserve 
funds  under  the  inadequate  budget  that  the 
administration  has  requested  for  the  pro- 
gram," Cassidy  said. 

If  the  regulations  are  not  changed,  Cassidy 
said,  "we  expect  tp  have  a  hearing  to  explore 
the  purposes  behlbd  adopting  this  policy." 

The  state  schooMunch  directors  said  the 
new  regulations  pldce  greater  restrictions  on 
how  they  can  spefcd  federal  school  lunch 
funds  and,  consldeilng  the  rising  costs  of  food 
and  labor,  give  uiem  less  to  spend 
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"Fiscal  discipline  Is  always  difficult  but  It 
Is  absolutely  essential  ...  if  we're  to  live 
within  our  budget,"  said  Asst.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Richard  Lyng  when  he  an- 
nounced the  regulations. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  ad- 
ministers the  school-lunch  program,  said  It 
helped  feed  5.1  million  hungry  children  in 
the  1969-70  school  year,  and  7.3  million  last 
year. 

"They  should  be  reaching  this  year  8.1 
million,"  Cassidy  said.  But,  he  said,  the  de- 
partment had  asked  for  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  money  from  Congress  this  year 
that  It  had  last  year. 

Jack  Qulnn,  another  staff-member  of  the 
McGovern  hunger  committee,  said  this  year's 
request  was  $225  million  for  regular  limcbes 
for  all  children,  $256  million  for  free  or  re- 
duced-price lunches  for  needy  children,  and 
$16.1  million  for  kitchen  equipment  and 
similar-nonfood  items. 

MORE    AtTTHORIZED    EARLIES 

Congress  authorized  spending  $33  million 
for  equipment  this  year  when  It  wrote  the 
law  two  years  ago,  Qulnn  said. 

He  had  most  of  the  23,000  schools  that 
still  have  no  lunch  programs  are  either  older 
inner-city  schools  or  rural  schools,  both  with 
no  lunchjooms,  and  with  a  high  concentra- 
tion of  poor  children  who  qualify  for  free  or 
reduced-price  lunches. 

A  higher  equipment  appropriation  would 
help  bring  them  Into  the  program,  he  said. 

The  school-lunch  directors  termed  Inade- 
quate the  average  limit  of  5-cents  the  federal 
government  will  pay  for  each  regular  school 
lunch  under  the  new  regulations,  and  the  30- 
cents  for  each  free  or  reduced-price  lunch. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  28,  1971] 
Hunger  in  the  Classroom 

"Fiscal  discipline  Is  always  difficult  but  It 
Is  absolutely  essential  ...  if  we're  to  live 
within  our  budget."  Thus  spoke  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Richard  Lyng  the 
other  day  In  announcing  some  new  l>elt- 
tightenlng  regulations  for  administration  of 
the  school  lunch  program.  He  is  entirely 
right  about  this,  of  course,  and  the  directors 
of  any  chamber  of  commerce  would  have  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  grasping  the  validity  of  his 
observation  If  they  heard  It  In  the  course  of 
a  luncheon  speech  as  they  were  finishing 
their  dessert  and  sipping  their  coffee.  Dis- 
cipline is  a  term  more  easily  understood  on 
a  full  stomach  than  on  an  empty  one. 

The  fiscal  discipline  Mr.  Lyng  has  In  mind 
will  be  felt  most  Intimately  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  school  children  whose  families  can- 
not afford  to  buy  lunches  for  them  and  who 
will,  in  consequence,  be  called  upon  to  accept 
the  discipline  on  empty  stomachs.  It  is  to 
take  the  form  of  a  reduced  contribution  to 
the  school  lunch  program  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. If  proposed  new  regulations  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  go  into  effect.  The 
formula  by  which  federal  funds  are  allocated 
to  this  program  is  a  complicated  one.  But 
the  nub  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that 
the  department  alms  to  contribute  to  the 
feeding  of  an  expected  9.1  million  poor  and 
hungry  children  In  the  school  year  ahead 
with  the  same  amount  of  money  It  supplied 
for  the  feeding  of  7.3  million  last  year.  The 
department  did  not  ask  for  additional  funds 
to  finance  the  expected  expansion;  and,  al- 
though Congress  authorized  the  expendi- 
ture of  $100  million  out  of  a  special  fund 
available  to  the  department,  Secretary  Har- 
din has  declined  to  do  this. 

The  state  directors  of  the  school  lunch 
program  responded  to  these  proposed  regu- 
lations with  a  unanimous  outburst  of  In- 
dignation. "The  average  rate  of  30  cents  per 
meal  for  free  and  reduced  lunches  set  forth 
in  proposed  regulations,"  they  declared  In  a 
formal  statement,  "Is  unequivocally  Inade- 
quate, and  furthermore  we  feel  that  such  a 
limitation  would  jeopardize  the  existing  pro- 


gram and  preclude  any  expansion  to  reach 
the  additional  estimated  three  to  five  mil- 
lion hungry  children  In  America.  The  regu- 
latory restrictions  and  funding  projections 
as  proposed  are  bringing  the  school  lunch 
programs  to  a  screeching  halt,  and  will  re- 
sult In  a  termination  of  programs  In  many 
places.  The  state  plans  of  operation  as  pre- 
pared for  1971-72  become  null  and  void  by 
each  state  as  the  plans  were  developed  In 
good  faith  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
President  and  Congress  to  feed  the  hungry 
children  in  America's  schools." 

This  Impassioned  statement  comes  from 
men  and  women  In  the  field  who  have  to 
administer  the  school  lunch  program.  Their 
Indignation  Is  becoming.  Senator  George  Mc- 
Govern, chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 
reacted  similarly,  charging  in  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Hardin  that  the  proposed  regula- 
tions "blatantly  violate  both  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  school  lunch  law  passed  by 
Congress  last  year."  It  Is  a  curious  order  of 
priorities  Indeed  that  puts  resuscitation  of 
an  aircraft  manufacturer  ahead  of  human 
hunger.  It  is  a  strange  sort  of  fiscal  discipline 
that  puts  Its  burden  upton  children. 

FEDERAL  School  Lunch  Plan  Fails  To  Help 
1.9  Million  Poor  Pupils 

Washington,  August  29. — Today,  nine 
months  after  President  Nixon's  target  date 
of  Thanksgiving,  1970.  for  extending  the 
school  lunch  program  to  reach  all  needy 
children,  19-milllon  children  of  the  poor  get 
none  of  its  benefits. 

But  the  Department  of  Agriculture — dele- 
gated the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the 
President's  mandate — maintains  that  Mr. 
Nixon's  original  goal  has  technically  been 
met. 

Edward  J.  Hekman,  administrator  of  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service  Division  of  the 
department,  said  In  an  Interview  that  Mr. 
Nixon's  goal  was  based  on  a  figure  of  6.6 
million  needy  children — a  figure  used  fre- 
quently by  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  the  President's 
nutrition  expert. 

Mr.  Hekman  said  that  his  department  had 
extended  the  lunch  program  to  that  num- 
ber of  needy  children  by  January,  1971 — 
only  two  months  behind  schedule.  He  said 
that  the  number  now  reached  was  7.4  mil- 
lion. 

A    NEW    time  table 

He  said  that  statistics  gathered  later  Indi- 
cated that  instead  of  6.6  million,  the  esti- 
mate on  which  the  president's  goal  was  based, 
there  were  9.3  million  needy  children. 

"It  would  have  been  physically  Impossible 
to  reach  this  new  figure  by  Thanksgiving," 
he  said. 

Mr.  Hekman  said  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil created  by  the  1970  amendment  of  the 
School  Lunch  Act  had  discussed  a  new  time- 
table. 

"I  expect  the  council  to  set  a  new  target 
of  about  three  years  hence,"  he  said.  "The 
problem  Is  bringing  the  approximately  20,000 
schools  not  now  a  part  of  the  program  Into 
the  picture." 

Mr.  Hekman  estimated  that  these  schools — 
largely  inner  city  or  rural  poverty  areas — 
had  one  million  eligible  children. 

A    MOOT    QUESTION 

These,  coupled  with  the  400.000  eligible 
but  unreached  children  In  schools  that  al- 
ready participate  In  the  program,  would  ne- 
cessitate expenditure  of  about  $570.4-mllllon 
a  year. 

This  Is  based  on  Congress'  estimate  of 
$100-mllllon  for  equipment  alone  and  on 
Mr.  Hekman's  estimate  of  a  Federal  share 
of  42  cents  a  lunch  for  each  of  the  1.4  mil- 
lion additional  children. 

The  amount  spent  last  year  for  free  or  re- 


duced-price lunches  totaled  $356.4-iniilion. 
The  amount  budgeted  this  year  exceeds  that 
amount  by  about  $33-mlllion,  according  to 
Mr.  Hekman. 

Special  provisions  were  made  by  Congress 
to  provide  $38-milllon  In  the  fiscal  year  1971 
and  $33-inilllon  In  the  fiscal  year  1972  to  put 
facilities  in  nonprogram  schools. 

The  Administration  cut  this  amount  back 
to  $16.1-inllllon  the  first  year  and  plans  to 
use  only  $16-mllllon  this  year. 

"It  may  not  be  enough,  but  It  will  go  a 
long  way."  Mr.  Hekman  said. 

The  sizable  Increase  In  the  number  of 
needy  children — from  3.8  million  in  1969  to 
9.3  million  today — Is  related  to  state-Initi- 
ated changes  In  eligibility  guidelines,  Mr. 
Hekman  said. 

The  figure  of  6.6  million  children  results 
from  states  using  a  $3,940  poverty  level  as 
a  guideline,  he  said.  Now,  at  least  22  states 
have  raised  their  poverty-level  standard  to 
around  $4,350. 

Opponents  of  the  department's  methods 
of  implementation  and  budgeting  have  ac- 
cused the  Administration  in  recent  weeks  of 
using  calculated  methods  to  halt  the  growth 
of  the  program. 

The  more  notable  critics  include  Senator 
George  McGovern,  Democrat  of  South  Da- 
kota, and  a  group  of  35  directors  of  state 
child  nutrition  programs. 

GUIDELINES    CRITICIZED 

Each  charged  that  while  not  cutting  back 
In  program  funds,  the  Administration  had 
designed  Federal  reimbursement  guidelines 
that  held  the  state  liable  for  a  matching 
portion  above  that  of  last  years,  in  effect 
limiting  expansion  In  states  faced  with  fi- 
nancial problems. 

Members  of  Senator  McGovern's  staff 
charged  that  funds  In  one  special  section 
had  been  released  to  states  only  after  they 
had  exhausted  the  two  principal  sections 
that  provided  funds  under  the  lunch  pro- 
gram act. 

Senator  McGovern  plans  a  Congressional 
hearing  on  the  program  Sept.  7.  He  said  that 
he  would  ask  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
the  director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  Mr.  Hekman  to  testify. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  3,   1971] 

U.S.  Cutting  School  Lunch  Funds 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

At  Christmas  time.  1969,  President  Nixon 
made  a  sugar-plum  promise  to  the  nation's 
nine  million  needy  children  to  end  their  hun- 
ger. Now  his  accountants  are  squeezing  $300 
million  out  of  the  states'  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, which  would  have  the  effect  of  tak- 
ing food  from  the  mouths  of  those  same 
children. 

By  depriving  hungry  children  of  school 
lunch  money,  the  Nixon  administration 
would  save  enough  ready  cash,  say,  to  bail 
out  the  corporate  executives  who  have  been 
mismanaging  Lockheed. 

The  school  lunch  budget  is  a  complex  $1.1 
billion  document,  which  provides  lunch  sub- 
sidies that  vary  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
children.  The  most  needy  children  were  sup- 
posed to  get  60  cents  per  meal  until  the  White 
House  Scrooges  went  to  work  on  the  budget. 
They  triumphantly  saved  $300  million  by 
slashing  the  subsidy  to  a  stark  35  cents  under 
a  complicated  new  formula. 

Theoretically,  the  states  are  supposed  to 
make  up  the  difference.  But  most  states,  lack- 
ing the  funds,  will  merely  reduce  the  feeding 
of  hungry  children. 

This  scheme  to  water  the  soup  of  the  poor 
was  worked  out  by  budget  and  agriculture 
officials  in  a  series  of  private  meetings  and 
telephone  talks.  The  chief  Scrooge  at  the 
backroom  meeting  was  President  Nixon's  as- 
sistant budget  director.  Richard  Nathan  The 
Agriculture  Department  was  represented  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Richard  Lyng  and  nutri- 
tion administrator  Edward  Hekman. 
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DOTTBLE    PRESSURE 

They  were  under  pressure  to  cut  the  budget 
not  only  from  the  President  but  from  the 
equally  formidable  Rep.  Jamie  Whltten  (D- 
Mlss.) .  As  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Appropriations  subcommittee,  he  Is  accus- 
tomed to  dictating  how  agriculture  funds  wUl 
be  spent.  And  school  lunches  come  out  of 
the  agriculture  budget. 

Part  cf  the  money  set  aside  by  Congress  for 
the  lunch  program  Is  supposed  to  be  taken 
from  a  customs  revenue  fund,  which  Whltten 
has  always  guarded  Jealously.  He  wants  to 
keep  his  fund  available  to  ball  out  rich  farm- 
ers who  have  poor  harvests. 

State  officials,  meanwhile,  have  raised  an 
almighty  howl  over  the  report  that  their 
needy  children  will  be  short-changed  25  cents 
per  meal.  Agriculture  Dep.iri.ment  spokesmen, 
talking  to  us,  sought  to  minimize  this  out- 
cry. But  we  have  obtained  some  of  the  com- 
plaints from  their  private  files.  Here  are 
typical  e.xcerpts: 

Memphis  School  Superintendent  John 
Freeman:  "We  cannot  continue  our  free 
lunch  program  as  it  is  presently  operated  If 
the  (Agriculture  Department)  puts  Its  pro- 
posed regulations  into  effect." 

Mrs  Carl  A.  Peterson,  Nebraska's  Urban 
League  welfare  task  force  chairman:  "It 
would  be  a  grave  error  for  the  (Agriculture 
Department)  to  deny  to  hungry  children 
what  in  thousands  of  families  Is  the  only  real 
meal  such  children  have  each  day." 

Sen.  George  McGovern  (D-sb).  the  Sen- 
ate nutrition  committee  chairman.  Is  also 
mad  as  a  hornet  over  the  school  lunch  slash. 
In  a  private  letter  to  Agriculture  Secretary 
Cliff  Hardin,  the  senator  has  condemned  the 
reduction  as  "regressive,"  He  has  also  sum- 
moned budget  and  agriculture  officials  to  an 
emergency  hearing  on  Sept.  7, 

This  has  unnerved  agriculture  officials  who 
now  tell  us  their  minds  are  still  open.  The 
budget  cut  "Is  not  locked  up  by  any  means," 
administrator  Hekman  assured  us. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  6,  1971 ) 

Feeding  Httngrt  Children 
The  Administration,  under  pressure  from 
critics  of  the  Federal  school  lunch  program, 
acknowledges  that  1.9-mllllon  needy  children 
are  still  not  being  fed.  No  deluge  of  official 
statements  about  progress  made  and  targets 
met  can  disguise  the  national  disgrace  In- 
volved In  having  so  many  youngsters  go 
hungry. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  adminis- 
trator of  the  program,  finds  statistical  com- 
fort In  noting  that  President  Nixon's  promise 
to  have  6.6  million  children  on  the  school 
lunch  roster  by  Thanksgiving  1970  was  fxU- 
fUled.  with  only  two  months'  delay.  What 
causes  the  present  gap,  the  department  ex- 
plains. Is  that  the  definition  of  poverty  has 
changed  and  the  number  of  needy  children 
now  turns  out  to  be  9.3  million,  not  6,6  mil- 
lion. 

Such  statistics  do  not  make  unfed  children 
any  less  hungry.  It  is  appalling  to  find  Agri- 
culture Department  spokesmen  estimating 
that  it  may  take  three  years  before  the  rest 
of  the  poverty-level  children  can  be  Included 
in  the  program.  By  then  the  damage  caused 
by  nutritional  deficiencies  may  be  beyond 
repair. 

Particularly  puzzling  is  the  department's 
claim  that  lack  of  food  service  equipment  in 
many  schools  remains  a  major  obstacle.  In 
1969  the  Administration  announced,  with 
much  fanfare,  that  revised  regulations 
would  speed  airline-style  lunches  to  children 
in  unequipped  schools. 

All  the  unanswered  questions  and  statis- 
tical alibis  give  credence  to  complaints  that 
budget-cutting  Is  the  real  cause  of  the  de- 
lays. In  two  successive  years  the  Administra- 
tion has  cut  Congressional  authorizations  for 
food-service  facilities  in  half,  and  further 
cuts   are   said    to   be   contemplated   In   the 


amount  of  money  to  be  made  available  for 
lunches  In  the  new  school  year.  In  addition, 
rigid  matching  requirements  appear  to  have 
hurt  the  program  In  precisely  those  states 
where  poverty  Is  the  most  serious  problem. 
Hearings  before  the  Senate's  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  scheduled  for 
this  week  by  Chairman  George  McGovern, 
should  aim  at  putting  an  end  to  the  battle 
of  statistics.  There  Is  a  simple  yardstick:  The 
program  Is  Inadequate  if  one  child  goes 
hungry. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  8,  1971] 
McGovern  Scores  Pupu,  LtrNCH  Plan 

Washington,  Sept.  7. — Senator  George  Mc- 
Govern, chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  ac- 
cused the  Department  of  Agriculture  today 
to  bowing  to  pressure  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  cut  over-all  costs 
of  the  school  lunch  program.  The  South  Da- 
kota Democrat  agreed  with  school  officials 
who  have  charged  before  the  nutrition  com- 
mittee that  newly  revised  rules  for  funding 
the  program  will  bar  the  inclusion  of  1.9 
million  needy  children. 

Specifically  at  Issue  at  the  hearing  was  a 
new  allocation  formula,  revised  Aug.  18,  that 
school  officials  across  the  country  contended 
would  cut  Federal  reimbursement  to  schools 
from  60  cents  to  35. 

The  school  officials  and  a  group  of  sympa- 
thetic Senators  and  Representatives  contend 
that  the  reimbursement  rate  of  35  cents  will 
force  school  systems  either  to  provide  the 
remaining  cost  of  lunches  out  of  their  own 
funds  or  to  curtail  their  programs.  The  aver- 
age cost  for  each  lunch  is  50  cents,  according 
to  the  Agriculture  Department, 

SUBSTANTIAL  CUTS   CHARGED 

Lawrence  Bartlett,  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can School  Food  Service  Association,  testi- 
fied today  that  the  new  regulations  substan- 
tially cut  the  funds  many  school  districts 
were  expecting. 

He  said  that  cuts  of  $9-mmion  were  ex- 
pected for  California.  $3.2-mllllon  for  Massa- 
chusetts, $1.4  million  for  Detroit.  S1.2-mll- 
lion  for  New  Mexico.  $375,000  for  Indian- 
apolis and  $750,000  for  St.  Louis. 

Josephine  Martin,  State  Director  of  School 
Food  Services  In  Georgia,  told  the  committee 
that  even  based  on  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's own  "Inadequate "  reimbursement 
rate  of  35  cents,  a  minimum  of  $180-milllon 
was  needed  to  sustain  the  lunch  program  at 
last  year's  level  In  view  of  its  growth  rate 
of  10  per  cent. 

The  school  lunch  program  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972  is  $78.8-mllllon  above  last 
years,  according  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  amount  spent  last  year  for  free  or 
reduced-priced  lunches  totaled  $356.4-mil- 
Uon.  The  amount  budgeted  this  year  exceeds 
that  amount  by  about  $33-mllllon,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Critics  also  attacked  the  department  for 
having  released  the  proposed  regulations  less 
than  a  month  before  schools  opened  and 
while  Congress  was  In  recess. 

Richard  E.  Lyng.  A.sslstant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  said  that  school  officials  mis- 
understood the  regulations.  He  said  that  they 
represented  a  "dramatic  breakthrough  that 
will  enable  school  systems  to  bring  In  as 
many  needy  children  as  they  want  with  the 
assurance  that  they  are  guaranteed  a  mini- 
mum of  35  cents  per  meal  per  child." 

PRESSURE  SUGGESTED 

"Is  It  true  that  you  were  under  pressure 
from  the  Budget  Director  to  cut  the  over-all 
costs  of  your  program?"  Mr.  McGovern  asked 
Mr.  Lyng, 

"We  haven't  cut  the  cost  of  the  program." 
Mr.  Lyng  replied,  "Our  restraint  is  the 
amount  of  money  appropriated  by  Congress," 

"But  what  we  are  really  talking  about  is  a 


situation  where  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  told  you  to  cut  to  a  certain  figure, 
isn't  that  correct?"  Mr,  McGovern  persisted! 

"In  that  the  0,M3,  approves  our  budget 
before  it  is  submitted  to  Congress,  yes,  it  has 
some  say,"  Mr.  Lyng  replied, 

Mr.  McGovern  said  that  the  reduction  from 
60  cents  to  35  cents  for  each  lunch  would 
resiUt  in  a  $300-milllon  cut  In  the  program 
and  suggested  that  the  Nixon  Administration 
was  backing  away  from  Congress'  and  its 
own  commitment  to  feed  all  hungry  school 
children. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Sept,  8,  1971 1 

School  Lunch  Crunch 
Agreed,  that  the  times  call  for  selective 
governmental  austerity.  But  about  the  last 
service  that  should  be  affected  by  It  Is  the 
feeding  of  school  children.  That's  because 
school  Is  the  only  place  where  millions  of 
children  get  a  square  meal,  and  because 
many  others — possibly  two  million^ — can't 
even  get  lunches  there. 

But  the  Agriculture  Department,  Just  af- 
ter Congress  went  home  for  Its  month-long 
vacation,  hatched  some  questionable  new 
lunch  regulations  that  took  effect  when 
schools  reopened  for  the  current  term.  The 
alterations,  say  the  school -lunch  directors 
of  33  states,  can  bring  the  program  to  "a 
screeching  halt."  That  Is  without  doubt  an 
exaggeration.  But  the  new  spending  lim- 
itations certainly  can  compound  the  inade- 
quacies that  already  afflict  the  program, 
constricting  it  when  it  needs  to  be  en- 
larged. 

What  the  department  plans.  In  essence. 
Is  to  hold  back  half  the  allocations  that 
help  finance  free  and  reduced-price  lunches 
for  poor  children,  until  the  states  demon- 
strate by  exhausting  their  other  funds  that 
they  really  need  the  money.  They've  come 
to  expect  60  cents  for  each  "poverty  lunch" 
in  federal  aid,  but  now  they'll  have  some 
difficulty  getting  more  than  30  cents. 

And  schools  will  be  held  to  a  five-cent 
limit  of  federal  aid  on  regular  (non-pov- 
erty) school  lunches.  That  was  shown  to  be 
insufficient  last  year,  and  it  will  be  even 
less  adequate  during  the  next  school  term 
with  Inflated  costs  and  more  youngsters  to 
feed.  Congress  last  year  provided  extra 
"ball-out"  money  because  some  states  were 
unable  to  pay  their  share  of  the  regular 
lunch  program,  and  they  were  given  up  to 
12  cents  in   federal   assUtance, 

Moreover,  the  states  contend  they  already 
have  proved  their  needs,  with  detailed  plans 
submitted  to  the  Agriculture  Department 
earlier  this  year.  They  see  very  little  chance 
of  coming  up  with  more  state  matching 
money.  So  state  directors  fear  that  school- 
lunch  prices  will  have  to  be  raised  as  a 
result  of  the  new  requirements,  and  that 
food  services  may  have  to  be  curtaUed, 

The  Agriculture  Department's  reasoning 
In  these  matters  Is  convoluted,  but  some 
impressions  are  Inescapable:  The  depart- 
ment Is  Intent  on  holding  down  federal 
spending  for  school  lunches,  and  its  ma- 
neuvers and  policies  threaten  to  delay  a 
needed  expansion  of  the  program.  In  an- 
nounclng  the  new  regulations.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Richard  Lyng  said 
that  "fiscal  discipline"  Is  always  difficult, 
but  is  an  absolute  necessltv  "if  we're  to 
live  within  our  budget."  The  problem  Is 
that  Agriculture  asked  Congress  for  no  in- 
crease in  lunch  funds  for  the  next  year  In 
spite  of  the  swelling  costs  and  needs. 

Nor  has  it  moved  vigorously  enough  to 
aid  the  23,000  public  schools,  mostly  in  poor 
areas,  that  have  no  lunch  programs  at  all. 
It  wants  to  spend  less  than  half  the  money 
that  Congress  authorized  for  that  purpose. 
Congress  should  demand  explanations 
from  Agriculture  officials.  The  feeding  of 
chUdren  should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
strictest  of  fiscal  disciplines. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  8,  1971] 
U.S.  Denies  Cutting  School  Lunch  Funds 

The  Nixon  administration  yesterday  de- 
nied repeated  charges  that  It  has  cut  spend- 
ing for  school  lunch  programs  so  severely 
that  up  to  a  million  needy  children  will  go 
hungry  this  year. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agrlcullture  Rich- 
ard Lyng  Insisted  at  a  hearing  of  the  Senate 
Select  Hunger  Committee  that  more  money 
will  be  available  than  ever  before — $667.3 
million — to  provide  poor  youngsters  vriVa.  a 
wholesome  meal  each  day. 

"We  believe  that  significant  additional 
progress  Is  possible,"  Lyng  said,  "In  fact  ,  ,  , 
we  believe  that  our  proposal  presents  a  dra- 
matic  breakthrough    In   program   funding," 

Chairman  George  S.  McGovern  (D-SJ>.) 
said  he  called  the  hearing  in  response  to  "an 
outcry"  raised  by  local  and  state  school  offi- 
cials around  the  nation  over  changes  in 
school  lunch  funding  proposed  by  the  Agri- 
culture Department  on  Aug.  13. 

Critics  charged  that  the  revisions  amount- 
ed to  cutting  federal  reimbtirsement  from 
60  cents  to  35  cents  per  meal.  They  said  this 
would  force  schools  either  to  make  up  the 
difference  or  cut  back  their  lunch  programs, 

Lyng,  however,  said  critics  have  "misun- 
derstood" the  rules  changes.  He  said  the  35- 
cent  figiure  would  be  a  floor,  not  a  celling, 
and  that  "neediest  schools"  wotUd  still  be 
eligible  for  full  60-cent  reimbursement. 

"Our  proposals  are  not  designed  to  have 
funds,"  Lyng  said,  "We  have  not  reduced  the 
maximum  rates  of  assistance  that  were  au- 
thorized for  last  year." 

Unconvinced,  McGovern  charged  that  the 
new  rules  amounted  to  "total  defiance"  of 
Congress,  which  last  year  ordered  school 
lunch  programs  expanded  to  every  needy 
child. 

In  the  1970-71  school  year,  the  programs 
provided  free  or  reduced-cost  lunches  to 
about  7,3  million  of  the  nation's  estimated 
9  million  hungry  schoolchildren. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Sept,  16,  1971] 
Agency     Seeks     Curb     on     School-Lunch 
Funds;  Stiff  Quiz  Is  Likely  By  Senate 
Panel  Today 

(By  Burt  Schorr) 

Washington, — The  Nixon  administration 
Is  planning  to  pull  the  drawstring  on  Uncle 
Sam's  school-lunch  moneybag  far  tighter 
than  local  program  administrators  ever  ex- 
pected. 

As  a  result,  hundreds  of  thotisands  of  low- 
income  youngsters  who  are  enjoying  their 
first  nutritious  midday  school  meals  at  little 
or  no  cost  may  soon  do  without  again. 

The  financial  curb  Is  contained  in  a  set 
of  bewllderlngly  complex  new  lunch-funding 
regulations  that  the  Agriculture  Department 
proposed  Just  three  weeks  before  classes  re- 
sumed this  month.  The  state  school  food 
service  directors,  unit  of  the  American  Pood 
Service  Association  charges  that  the  regula- 
tions "are  bringing  the  school-lunch  pro- 
grams to  a  screeching  halt  .  ,  .  and  pweclude 
any  expansion  to  reach  the  additional  esti- 
mated three  million  to  five  million  hungry 
children  in  America." 

That  may  be  overstating  the  case  some- 
what, but  it's  true  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration doesnt  want  to  spend  as  much 
money  for  lunches  as  the  state  directors  and 
their  congressional  allies,  mainly  liberal 
Democrats,  believe  Is  needed. 

State  and  local  officials  axe  especially 
peeved  because  until  now  Washington's 
school-lunch  rhetoric  didn't  give  any  hint 
that  federal  money  to  feed  poor  kids  wouldn't 
be  ready  when  needed.  President  Nixon, 
signing  liberalizing  amendments  to  the 
school-lunch  statutes  back  in  May  1970,  said 
the  legislation  "will  assure  that  every  child 
from  a  family  whoee  Income  falls  below  the 


pioverty  line  will  get  a  free  or  reduced-price 
lunch," 

But  now  the  Agriculture  Department  pro- 
poses, In  effect,  to  cut  the  estimated  federal 
oontribution  to  each  such  lunch  to  about  37 
cents  from  the  42  cents  being  contributed 
last  spring — out  of  a  typical  cash  cost  of  53 
cents.  Moreover,  the  proposed  regulations 
would  prevent  expansion  of  the  free  and  low- 
cost  meals  to  more  than  the  seven  million 
children  currently  being  served  even  If  Con- 
gress should  appropriate  money  to  pay  for 
the  lunches.  (Eighteen  million  other  young- 
sters get  lunches  at  higher  prices.) 

Agriculture  Department  officials  face  a 
tough  confrontation  today  when  they  are  due 
to  appear  before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, which  has  direct  legislative  respon- 
sibility for  the  lunch  program,  to  explain 
their  position. 

Initially  there  hadnt  been  any  reaction  on 
Capitol  Hill,  apparently  because  It  took  sev- 
eral weeks  for  local  school  officials  to  de- 
cipher the  real  meaning  of  the  proposed 
regulations,  "But  now  they're  really  scream- 
ing, and  a  number  of  Senators  are  con- 
cerned," sajrs  an  Agriculture  Committee 
staffer. 

Yesterday,  Michigan  Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart,  a 
liberal  Democrat,  and  Kentucky  Sen.  Marlow 
Cook,  a  middle-of-the-road  Republican,  said 
they  had  found  42  other  signers  for  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Nixon  warning  that  the  reduced  funding 
rate  will  leave  "hungry  children  In  America's 
schools"  and  produce  "absenteeism,  dropouts 
and  apathetic  students." 

Certainly.  Agriculture  Committee  Chair- 
man Herman  Talmadge  Isn't  pleased  by  the 
proposed  regulations.  Earlier  this  month  the 
Georgia  Democrat  wrote  Mr,  Nixon  that  the 
rules  already  have  "precipitated  a  fiscal  crisis 
In  school  districts"  of  his  home  state.  Wait- 
ing to  hold  some  hearings  of  his  own  is  Rep, 
Carl  Perkins,  Democratic  chairman  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
which  keeps  watch  on  the  school  lunch 
program  from  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol, 
Mr.  Perkins'  home  state  of  Kentucky  seems 
to  have  school  lunch  woes  even  worse  than 
those  Georgia  schools  face, 

an    $80    MILLION    JUMP 

AgrlciUture  officials,  for  their  part,  argue 
that  the  $615,2  million  appropriated  for 
Washington's  direct  cash  contribution  to 
school  lunches  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  an  $80  million  Jump  from  last  year's 
spending.  Is.  after  all,  what  Congress  voted, 
(Overall,  the  federal  share  comes  to  approx- 
imately $1.1  billion.  Including  special  milk 
funds  and  donated  federal  commodities.  It's 
expected  to  help  feed  some  25  million  young- 
sters this  year.  Including  around  seven  mil- 
lion from  needy  families.  But  It  won't  help 
roughly  seven  million  other  youngsters  at- 
tending the  more  than  20,000  schools  still 
without  any  lunch  program,  many  of  them 
serving  low-Income  populations.) 

Under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
Uncle  Sam  is  obliged  to  contribute  a  mlnl- 
mvun  of  five  cents  toward  every  school 
lunch — even  those  for  children  not  classified 
tis  needy — and  30  cents  toward  those  offered 
free  or  at  a  reduced  price.  In  practice,  though, 
the  contributions  have  been  considerably 
greater. ' 

The  food  service  administrators,  through  a 
survey  Just  completed  by  their  Denver-based 
organization,  respond  that  the  appropriated 
funds  actually  are  some  $170  million  shy  of 
what  low-income  students  will  need  by  the 
time  the  last  lunch  bell  tolls  next  spring. 
Moreover,  the  administrators  argue,  the  pro- 
posed regulations  are  written  In  a  way  that 
prevents  schools  from  spending  any  supple- 
mental funds  Congress  might  choose  to  ap- 
propriate. 

Ironically,  many  of  the  states  that  strtved 
hardest  to  expand  feeding  In  their  schools  at 
the  Agriculture  Department's  urging  now  are 
reaping  the  biggest  headaches.  lUlnols,  for 


example,  foresees  a  statewide  lunch  deficit 
of  between  $13  million  and  $18  million  In 
the  1971-72  school  year,  largelv  because 
cities  like  East  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  have 
been  expanding  their  lunch  programs  into 
older  schools  by  means  of  newly  Installed 
kitchens,  cold  meals  delivered  from  a  cen- 
tral kitchen  and  other  techniques.  "We  have 
the  poverty  pockets  right  here  In  the  larger 
cities  and  that's  where  the  hungry  kids  are," 
says  Edward  P.  Galdzlk,  director  of  Chicago's 
school-lunch  operations. 

Similar  expansion  is  causing  California 
officials  to  reckon  their  fund  shortage  at  $9 
million.  For  New  Jersey,  the  estimate  is  S8 
million;  for  Florida,  $6.9  million,  and  for 
Georgia,  $6  million. 

The  missing  dollars  pwrtend  an  even  grim- 
mer human  deficit.  The  nine  school  districts 
serving  the  Phoenix  metropolitan  area  face 
a  combined  funding  gap  of  only  $150,000. 
But  this  may  be  large  enough  to  cut  off 
many  of  the  40,000  youngsters  now  getting 
free  and  reduced-price  lunches  (or  roughly 
a  fourth  of  total  lunch  program  partici- 
pants), estimates  Norman  Mitchell,  food 
sen-Ice  director  for  Phoenix's  Isaac  School 
District  No.  5. 

In  Detroit,  public  schools  lunch  chief 
Howard  W,  Briggs  reckons  that  a  substantial 
number  of  the  45,000  kids  of  the  free  and 
reduced-price-list  in  his  district — better 
than  half  the  total  youngsters  getting 
lunches  this  year — are  threatened  with  loss 
of  their  prepared  midday  meal.  Mr.  Briggs 
worries  that  this  will  "worsen  communica- 
tions" with  poor  parents,  many  of  them 
black,  who  only  lately  have  been  persuaded 
to  enroll  their  children  In  the  program. 

For  Nebraska's  school  food  services  admin- 
istrator, Allen  A.  Elliott,  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's proposed  rules  revision  landed  like 
a  "real  bombshell  on  us."  Prior  to  the  an- 
nouncement, his  state  was  betting  on  the 
addition  of  45  to  60  schools  to  the  lunch 
programs,  but  now  local  school  boards  indi- 
cate the  Increase  will  total  only  "10  or  less.' 
he  says. 

NO  forest  to   hide  in 

There's  nothing  to  prevent  states  and  lo- 
calities from  Increasing  their  own  school 
lunch  funding  in  lieu  of  federal  aid.  but 
school  officials  almost  to  a  man  declare  that 
alternative  out  of  the  question  on  such  short 
notice.  One  particularly  hard-hit  state.  Ken- 
tucky, has  a  common  problem :  Its  legislature 
won't  convene  until  January,  and  then  to 
begin  work  on  the  budget  for  the  two  years 
starting  next  July  1.  F\u-thermare,  state'gov- 
ernments  and  local  school  boards  never  have 
been  overly  quick  to  grab  the  school-lunch 
check:  last  year  their  share  of  the  $2,8  bil- 
lion total  cost  for  midday  school  feeding 
came  to  only  21%,  against  the  36'"^  picked 
up  by  Uncle  Sam  and  the  43  Tc  paid  by 
youngsters  themselves. 

The  new  rules  do  grant  states  the  right 
to  tip  federal  aid  toward  the  neediest  dis- 
tricts within  their  borders,  but  the  prospect 
of  breaking  such  news  to  better-off  districts, 
whose  funding  share  would  decline  in  pro- 
portion, frightens  administrators,  "They're 
asking  state  directors  to  be  Robin  Hoods: 
but  the  directors  don't  have  a  forest  to  hide 
in,"  says  Detroit's  Mr.  Briggs. 

The  underlying  issue,  of  course.  Is  Just  how 
big — and  firm — Uncle  Sam's  financial  re- 
sponsibility to  needy  students  really  Is. 
"There's  no  place  in  the  law  that  says  the 
federal  government  shall  foot  the  entire 
bill"  for  feeding  needy  youngsters,  says  As- 
sistant Agriculture  Secretary  Richard  Lyng. 
But  his  reading  of  the  law  and  the  Intent 
of  Congress  does  seem  open  to  question.  Sec- 
tion 11  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act, 
though  It  sets  a  minimum  of  30  cents  a 
lunch,  plainly  authorizes  "such  sums  as  may. 
be  necessary  to  assure  access  to  the  school- 
lunch  program  ...  by  children  of  low-in- 
come families." 
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And  an  lnt«rpretatlon  of  congressional 
fxindlng  Intent  was  provided  by  Republican 
Sen.  Robert  Dole  of  Kansas  during  the  Sen- 
ate debate  on  the  1970  amendments  when 
Sen.  Hart  sought  unsuccessfully  to  amend 
Section  11  by  adding  specific  authorization 
figures  for  the  1971-73  fiscal  years.  Arguing 
against  the  wisdom  of  the  Hart  proposal, 
Sen.  Dole,  who  often  reflects  Nixon  adminis- 
tration thinking  and  who  has  since  become 
Republican  natlonaJ  chairman,  asserted:  "As 
I  recall  the  deliberation  of  the  (Agriculture) 
Committee  when  we  had  the  hearings,  and 
following  the  hearings,  after  consultation 
with  the  Ebcecutive  Branch,  we  felt  we  should 
leave  it  (the  money  authorization)  op)en- 
ended  so  that  there  could  be  provided  what- 
ever might  be  necessary.  .  .  .'" 

(Prom  the*New  York  Post,  Sept.  18,  1971] 

Forty-Four  Senators  Fight  Schooi,  Lunch 

Ctrrs 

(By  Antony  Prlsendorf) 

Washington. — Forty-four  senators  have 
urged  President  Nixon  to  block  Agriculture 
Dept.  cutbacks  In  school  lunch  and  break- 
fast programs. 

In  a  letter  to  the  White  House,  they  said 
a  recently  announced  change  In  formulas  for 
the  current  school  year  would  result  in  a  loss 
of  "millions"  of  dollars. 

In  March  the  Agriculture  Dept.  announced 
that  the  federal  government  was  prepared 
to  contribute  a  maximum  of  60  cents  for  each 
free  or  reduced-price  meal  served. 

But  on  Aug.  13.  the  department  reported 
that  the  federal  contribution  would  be  lim- 
ited to  35  cents  a  meal. 

"This  will  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the 
school  lunch  and  breakfast  programs,"  the 
senators  wrote,  "and  will  pose  a  very  real 
threat  to  the  continued  progress  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Program. 

Neither  the  Agriculture  Dept.  nor  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  has  in- 
formation available  to  indicate  how  much 
New  York  State  school-lunch  programs  would 
lose  if  the  proposed  cutbacks  went  Into 
effect. 

The  chief  of  the  state's  bureau  of  school 
food  programs,  Richard  Reed,  was  not  avail- 
able for  comment. 

It  is  known  from  committee  sources  that 
If  the  cutbacks  are  put  into  effect,  the  Buf- 
falo school  system  alone  will  lose  more  than 
$900,000  in  federal  funding. 

Data  supplied  by  other  states  indicates,  the 
senators  said,  that  Missouri  would  lose  $4 
million.  California  $9  million  and  New  Jer- 
sey $8  million. 

"The  states  cannot  make  up  this  loss  from 
state  or  local  funds  and  will  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  reduce  planned  participation  to 
stay  within  the  limitation  of  available  funds, 
the  senators  wrote. 

"Therefore,  many  needy  and  eligible  chil- 
dren will  go  without  school  lunches." 

In  some  states,  the  effects  might  be  even 
more  calamitous,  the  senators  warned.  In 
Kentucky,  for  instance,  the  breakfast  pro- 
gram will  have  to  be  canceled  at  the  begin- 
ning of  October  unless  more  federal  funds 
are  allocated. 

The  letter,  which  has  not  yet  drawn  a  re- 
sponse, was  prepared  by  Sens.  Hart  (D-Mlch.) 
and  Cook  (R-Ky.) ,  both  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Nutrition. 

(Prom  the  Dally  Mail.  Hagerstown. 

Sept.   16.  1971  [ 

PoRTY-PouB  Senators  Urge  Nixon  To  Sckap 

Proposed  ScHoot-LrNCH  Regulations 

(By  Austin  Scott) 

Washington. — Porty-four    senators    today 

asked  President  Nixon  to  scrap  proposed  new 

Bchool-lunch  regulations  they  said  will  cost 

states  millions   of   dollars   and   force   many 

schools  out  of  the  program. 

Signers  of  a  letter  to  the  President  Include 
Sen.  Oale  McOee,  D-Wyo.,  chairman  of  the 


Senate  Agriculture  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee, and  Democratic  whip  Robert  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia.  Ten  of  the  signers  are  Re- 
publicans. 

The  letter  said  that  under  the  proposed 
new  regulations,  announced  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  Just  3  weeks  before  most 
schools  began  to  open,  states  will  be  denied 
millions  of  federal  dollars  that  would  have 
helped  school  districts  pay  for  lunches  under 
the  old  regulations. 

As  examples,  the  letter  said,  Missouri  will 
lose  $4  million,  California  $9  million,  Mas- 
sachusetts $3.24  miUion.  Ohio  $5.56  million, 
Georgia  $4.1  million.  West  Virginia  $2.66 
million,  and  Florida  $6.91  million. 

"The  states  cannot  make  up  this  loss  from 
state  or  local  funds  and  will  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  reduce  planned  participation 
to  stay  within  the  limitations  of  available 
funds,"  the  letter  said. 

"Therefore,  many  needy  and  eligible  chil- 
dren will  go  without  school  lunches."  It 
said.  "Certainly  this  was  not  the  Intent  of 
Congress  when  it  passed  (the  school  lunch 
law),  or  your  Intent  when  signing  it  into 
law  on  May  14.  1970." 

Aides  to  Sens.  Philip  Hart.  D-Mlch.; 
George  McGovern.  D-S.D..  and  Marlow  Cook, 
R-Ky..  circulated  the  letter  after  attend- 
ing a  Senate  hearing  last  week  where  sev- 
eral state  school-lunch  directors  testified  the 
new  regulations  would  reduce  the  scope  of 
the  program — not  increase  It  as  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  claimed. 

Agriculture  Department  oflBcials  said  at  the 
time  they  announced  the  new  regulations 
Aug.  4  that  "we  must  have  discipline  if  we're 
going  to  live  within  our  budgets." 

Three  days  later,  33  state  school-lunch  di- 
rectors signed  a  protest  accusing  USDA  of 
bringing  school-lunch  programs  to  "a 
screeching  halt"  by  cutting  the  amount  of 
money  available  to  help  the  school  dis- 
tricts pay  for  each  lunch  served. 

McOovem  asked  Agriculture  Secretary 
Clifford  Hardin  to  withdraw  the  new  rules, 
but  a  spokesman  for  McGovern's  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  said  there 
is  no  Indication  the  department  will. 

The  44  senators  asked  President  Nixon  to 
keep  the  old  regulations  in  effect.  "In  this 
way  we  could  be  certain  that  the  funds 
Congress  made  available  .  .  .  would  be  fully 
utilized."  their  letter  said. 


Cut   in   Federal   School   Lunch   Funds 
Reported  Near 

Washington,  September  24.— An  official  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  said  today 
that  formal  approval  would  be  soon  given  to 
several  controversial  amendments  to  guide- 
lines governing  disbursement  of  funds  for 
the  school  lunch  program. 

Meanwhile,  at  a  news  conference  today,  the 
American  School  Pood  Service  Association 
said  the  amendments  would  provide  for  cuts 
In  the  amount  of  Federal  reimbursements  to 
states  for  the  cost  of  each  meal  by  7  cents. 
The  group  said  that  this  would  force  at  least 
44  states  to  pay  larger  matching  shares  total- 
ing more  than  $123-mlllion. 

The  department  does  not  deny  this  con- 
tention but  argues  that  states  are  better  off 
because  of  a  $33-mlllion  increase  in  the 
budget  for  free  and  reduced  priced  meals  over 
last  year.  And  it  says  the  states  must  live 
within  their  budgets. 

Assistant  Secrtary  Richard  E.  Lyng,  who 
discussed  the  school  lunch  program  at  a  Con- 
gressional hearing  recently,  said  that  the 
department — like  all  Government  agencies — 
had  been  pressured  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  hold-the-line  In  expen- 
ditures. 

The  more  controversial  changes  In  the 
amendments  would  affect  the  reimbursement 
rates  and  the  methods  of  funding. 

A  35  CENT  minimum 

Under  the  amendments,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  guarantee  states  an  average 


minimum  reimbursement  of  35  cents  a  meal. 
The  average  rate  of  reimbursement  last  year 
was  42  cents  and  the  national  average  cost  of 
a  meal  of  52.6  cents. 

States  are  funded  from  two  categories  of 
general  aid — one  for  all  meals  served  and  the 
other  for  free  and  reduced-price  meals. 

The  department  is  empowered  to  use  money 
from  an  emergency  fund  if  necessary  to  In- 
stire  success  of  the  program. 

Last  year  states  could  tap  each  of  the  three 
sources  simultaneously  and  receive  reim- 
bursements up  to  60  cents  a  meal. 

The  amendments  would  require  that  all 
funds  In  the  two  general  categories  be  ex- 
hausted before  the  emergency  funds  could  be 
tapped. 

Opponents  maintain  that  financially  strap- 
ped school  systems  could  never  get  emergency 
funds  because  they  could  not  support  the  In- 
creased matching  responsibility  long  enough 
to  exhaust  general  funds. 

Mr.  Lyng  said  the  amendments  required 
that  available  funds  be  distributed  to  states 
In  better  relationship  to  program  growth, 
thus  avoiding  the  mid-year  funding  uncer- 
tantles  that  were  experienced  last  year.  He 
said  fund  shortages  in  some  states  were 
threatening  programs  while  other  states  had 
millions  of  dollars  In  excess  funds  under 
existing  guidelines. 

EXPANSION    POSSIBLE 

In  addition,  he  said,  a  state  needing  to 
expand  its  program  to  substantially  more 
schools  and  children  can  do  so  within  its 
available  funds  without  fear  that  it  will  be 
at  the  expense  of  unwarranted  reduction  in 
funding  of  already  participating  schools. 

The  School  Lunch  Association  said  that 
the  Admimstration  had  arrived  at  the  35- 
cent  reimbursement  rate  by  dividing  the 
current  $390-milllon  budget  by  the  ex- 
pected total  number  of  free  and  reduced 
price  meals  to  be  served  this  year  without 
regard  for  actual  needs  and  rising  costs  of 
food  and  preparation. 

Josephine  Martin,  State  Lunch  Director  of 
Georgia  who  is  a  member  of  the  association, 
said  that  labor  costs  in  Gary,  Ind.,  for  ex- 
ample were  24  cents  and  the  cost  of  a  serving 
of  milk  was  7  cents. 

"At  the  35-cent  reimbursement  rate  this 
leaves  only  4  cents  for  meat  and  vegetables." 
she  said. 

Miss  Martin  said  her  association  had 
queried  state  school  officials  around  the 
country  on  how  they  would  fare  with  the 
35-cent  reimbursement  rate. 

"We  were  told  that  44  of  them  expect 
deficits,  ranking  up  to  $9-milllon  in  Califor- 
nia, $8-mlllion  for  New  Jersey,  $8.8-mllllon 
for  Texas,  $9-million  for  South  Carolina  and 
$6-milllon  in  my  home  state." 

Other  opponents  of  the  amendments  in- 
clude the  school  lunch  directors  association 
and  a  group  of  44  United  States  Senators. 

The  Senators  have  petitioned  President 
Nixon  to  rescind  the  amendments,  and  two 
Senators,  Herman  E.  Talmadge  and  David  H. 
Gambrell  of  Georgia,  have  Introduced  a 
Joint  resolution  in  Congress  that  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  In- 
crease the  reimbursement  rate  to  a  level 
"sufficient    for    operating    the    program." 

The  resolution  will  be  taken  up  on 
Wednesday  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, which  Senator  Talmadge  chairs. 

The  committee — which  shape  policy  for 
the  department — is  expected  to  approve  the 
resolution. 

Senator  Talmadge  was  Instrumental  in  in- 
troducing legislation  to  increase  funding  of 
the  school  lunch  program  In  1965. 


School  Lunch  Battle  Looms 
(By  James  Welsh) 
The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  in  a 
showdown  set  for  tomorrow,  appears  ready  to 
demand  that  the  Nixon  administration  put 
up  at  least  $100  million  more  than  It  wants 
to  for  school  lunch  programs  for  the  needy. 
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By  so  doing,  the  committee  might  well 
wreck  an  enduring  Washington  cliche. 

For  any  conservative  purpose,  so  the  cliche 
holds,  the  congressional  agriculture  commit- 
tees and  the  executive  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment always  march  hand  in  hand. 

But  this  time  around,  with  Chairman  Her- 
man E.  Talmadge,  D-Ga.,  in  the  lead,  the 
Senate  committee  is  not  only  taking  on  the 
Agriculture  Department,  it  is  ready,  in  an 
unusual  move,  to  approve  a  Joint  Senate- 
House  resolution  that  would  write  school 
lunch  regulations  that  Agriculture  refuses 
to  set  and  to  Impose  subsidy  levels  the  Presi- 
dent's budget-makers  refuse  to  approve. 

NEW  IN   POST 

Talmadge,  who  this  year  replaced  Sen.  Al- 
len Ellender,  D-La.,  as  committee  chairman, 
ordered  the  resolution  prepared  last  week. 

It  directs  the  Agriculture  Department  to 
subsidize  local  school  districts  by  45  cents 
per  lunch  for  every  needy  child,  rather  than 
the  35-cent  limit  imposed  by  the  department 
in  stringent  regulations  announced  Aug.  13. 
And  it  says  the  department  "shall  spend" 
whatever  it  has  to  of  the  $100  million  extra 
school-lunch  appropriation  approved  by  Con- 
gress for  this  fiscal  year  but  since  impounded 
by  the  administration. 

The  oommittee  will  meet  In  executive  ses- 
sion tomorrow. 

Talmadge  is  expected  to  carry  all  of  the 
committee's  eight  Democrats  with  him.  In- 
cluding six  Southerners. 

One  of  the  two  Northern  Democratic  mem- 
bers. Sen.  George  McGovern  of  South  Dakota, 
a  liberal  closely  identified  with  the  hunger 
issue,  expects  to  be  absent  tomorrow  but  has 
given  Talmadge  his  proxy. 

The  legislation,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
passed  by  both  houses  of  Congress  and  signed 
by  President  Nixon. 

The  administration  could  avert  a  show- 
down by  relenting  on  Its  stand. 

Rep.  Paul  Perkins,  D-Ky.,  chairman  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  has 
introduced  a  resolution  identical  to  the  one 
the  Senate  committee  is  expected  to  approve 
tomorrow. 

REBtTFFED  BT  OMB 

But  the  Agriculture  Department  was  re- 
ported today  to  have  been  rebuffed  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  ready 
to  announce  that  Its  Aug.  13  regulations  will 
be  made  final. 

OMB  officials  are  determined  to  keep  a  lid 
on  last  fiscal  year's  federal  spending  of  $615 
million  for  school  lunches.  More  than  half 
this  amount  was  for  the  needy. 

To  many  state  and  local  school  districts, 
the  federal  government's  posture  on  school 
lunches  has  been  a  constantly  shifting  one. 

In  1970,  Congress  passed  the  School  Lunch 
Reform  Act,  sponsored  in  part  by  Talmadge. 
President  Nixon,  in  signing  it,  called  for  "an 
end  to  hunger  In  the  nation's  school  rooms." 

Last  spring,  the  Agriculture  Department 
relaxed  its  spending  regulations,  permitting 
the  federal  payment  per  lunch  to  rise  well 
above  Its  previous  33-cent  maximum.  From 
March  to  May,  as  a  result,  the  number  of 
children  In  the  program  rose  from  6.3  mil- 
lion to  7.1  million. 

FORTY -TWO  CENTS  EXPECTED 

For  this  school  year,  local  districts  con- 
fidently expected  a  federal  subsidy  averaging 
42  cents  per  lunch  for  more  than  7  million 
children. 

The  Aug.  13  pronouncement  lowering  that 
to  35  cents,  proved  a  shocker.  It  came  three 
weeks  before  the  opening  of  school  and  well 
after  most  local  school  boards  bad  set 
budgets. 

In  the  wake  of  the  announcement,  a  num- 
ber of  school  districts  are  reported  to  be 
abandoning  the  school  lunch  program  or 
considering  such  a  move.  They  Include  Al- 
buquerque, N.  Mex.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Josephine  Martin,  the  State  of  Georgia's 
food  services  director,  said  today  her  state 
stands  to  lose  $6  million  If  the  new  regula- 
tions become  final. 

"For  our  scbo<^  districts,  the  only  alter- 
natives will  be  to  cut  participation  or  the 
quality  of  the  lunches,"  she  said. 

Miss  Martin  has  worked  closely  with  Tal- 
madge on  the  problem. 

POPULAR    ISSUE 

"Talmadge,"  said  one  Capitol  HUl  observ- 
er, "Is  really  taking  the  lead  on  us.  He's 
convinced  the  school  lunch  program  Is  very 
popular  in  Georgia.  Sen.  Ellender  Is  friendly 
to  the  program  too,  but  he  would  not  have 
challenged  the  Agriculture  Department  the 
way  Talmadge  has  done." 

"The  committee's  stand  has  really  shook 
up  the  people  at  Agrlcvature." 

McGovern  was  the  first  to  protest  the  New 
Agriculture  Department  regulations. 

But  It  was  a  llttle-notlced  Agriculture 
Committee  hearing  on  Sept.  16  that  set  the 
stage  for  the  current  showdown. 

At  that  bearing,  Talmadge  and  fellow 
Southerners,  Including  Sens.  Ellender;  B. 
Everett  Jordan,  D-N.C:  James  B.  Allen,  D- 
Ala.;  and  Lawton  Chiles,  D-Fla.,  ripped  Into 
Asst.  Agriculture  Secretary  Richard  Lyng, 
telling  him  he  hadn't  proven  his  case. 

Senate  Acts  To  Force  Rise  in  Aid  for 

School  Lunches 

(By  Marjorie  Hunter) 

Washington,  October  1. — The  Senate  voted 
today  to  direct  the  Nixon  Administration 
to  borrow  sufficient  funds  to  feed  the  na- 
tion's needy  school  children. 

The  rare  move  was  a  sharp  rebuff  to  the 
Administration,  which  Just  six  weeks  ago  an- 
nounced new  school  lunch  regulations  that 
critics  say  would  bar  some  two  million  chll- 
ren  from  free  cr  reduced-price  lunches. 

The  Senate  measure,  approved  by  a  vote 
of  75  to  5,  directs  the  Administration  to 
borrow  money  from  a  special  Agriculture 
Department  fund  derived  from  Import  duties 
on  farm  products. 

Under  the  Senate  measure,  this  would  en- 
able the  Federal  Government  to  Increase  Its 
payment  for  free  or  reduced-priced  lunches 
from  35  cents  to  46  cents. 

A  similar  measure  has  been  Introduced 
In  the  House  and  may  reach  the  floor  within 
several  weeks. 

The  lopsided  Senate  vote  reflected  wide- 
spread complaints  from  school  administra- 
tors over  the  Agriculture  Department's  allot- 
ments formula,  announced  in  late  August, 
Just  weeks  before  most  schools  opened. 

In  fixing  the  Federal  allotment  to  the 
states  at  35  cents  a  meal.  Agriculture  De- 
partment officials  said  this  was  the  maxi- 
mum available  under  the  $615-mllllon  voted 
by  Congress  for  the  year  that  began  July  1. 

Congressional  critics  of  the  Administra- 
tion's cutback  in  school  lunch  allotments 
complained  that  Congress  had  voted  every 
penny  that  the  Agriculture  Department  had 
said  it  should  have  to  feed  the  needy. 

The  move  to  force  the  Administration  to 
Increase  the  allotment  was  led  by  Senator 
Herman  E.  Talmadge.  Democrat  of  Georgia 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee. 

Terming  It  "emergency  legislation."  Sena- 
tor Talmadge  said  it  was  essential  to  relieve 
"chaos,  consternation  and  confusion  In 
school  lunch  programs  across  the  country." 

NIXON    VOWED    RECALLED 

He  recalled  that  Just  last  year  Congreaa 
passed  a  law  requiring  that  every  needy 
school  child  In  the  nation  receive  a  free  or 
reduced  price  lunch. 

He  also  recalled  that  President  Nlxon,  is 
signing  that  bill  Into  law,  "promised  to  put 
an  end  to  hunger  among  American  school 
children." 

The  Senate  action  was  unusual  In  that  It 


represented  one  of  the  few  times  that  a  leg- 
islative (or  authorizing)  committee  had 
sought  to  appropriate  funds.  Under  normal 
procedure,  such  funding  originates  in  Sen- 
ate or  House  appropriations  committees. 

Complaining  that  they  have  been  bj-passed, 
several  members  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  opposed  the  Talmadge 
measure.  They  said  their  own  committee 
planned  to  bring  out  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  within  several  weeks  to  in- 
crease funds  for  school  lunches. 

Dismissing  these  arguments.  Senator  War- 
ren G.  Magnuson,  Democrat  of  Washington, 
commented:  "When  you're  hungry,  you're 
hungry.  You  can't  wait  until  some  bureau- 
crat sends  letters  back  and  forth." 

SURPLUS  IN  FUND 

The  money  that  the  Senate  ordered  the 
Administration  to  borrow  from  the  Import 
duty  fund  would  be  paid  back  later  through 
a  supplemental  appropriation.  The  Import 
duty  fund  now  has  about  $300-million  in 
what  is  called  "carry-over"  money,  not  ear- 
marked for  other  uses. 

In  addition  to  the  extra  11 -cent  allotment 
for  free  or  reduced-priced  lunches,  the  Sen- 
ate voted  to  increase  from  5  cents  to  6  cents 
the  Federal  allotment  for  all  school  lunches, 
fncludlng  those  fully  paid  by  students. 

Estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  increased  al- 
lotments range  anywhere  from  $100-ininion 
to  $200-mlllion. 

Voting  against  the  Talmadge  resolution 
were  Allen  J.  Ellender,  Democrat  of  Louisi- 
ana who  Is  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee;  Milton  R.  Young.  Republican 
of  North  Dakota,  ranking  Republican  on  that 
committee;  George  D.  Aiken  and  Robert  T. 
Stafford,  Republicans  of  Vermont:  and  Ro- 
man L.  Hruska,  Republican  of  Nebraska. 

Lunches  for  Hungry  Children 

The  75-to-5  vote  In  the  Senate  to  provide 
more  Federal  money  for  school  lunches 
should  be  a  prod  to  the  Administration  to 
fulfill  its  pledges  to  banish  hunger  among 
America's  schoolchildren. 

An  allowance  of  35  cents  to  provide  each 
needy  pupil  with  a  nourishing  meal  is  pre- 
posterous in  this  period  of  high  costs.  Even 
the  new  Senate-approved  standard  oT  46 
cents  is  pitifully  low. 

The  Senate's  indignation  at  the  gulf  be- 
tween Administration  promises  and  per- 
formance in  combating  hunger  in  the  schools 
prompted  it  to  elbow  aside  its  own  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  vote  to  "borrow" 
upward  of  $100  million  from  surpluses  In  an 
agricultural  import-duty  fund.  The  justi- 
fication for  this  unorthodox  procedure  was 
well  stated  by  Senator  Magnuson  of  Wash- 
ington: "When  you're  hungry,  you're  hungry. 
You  can't  wait  until  some  bureaucrat  sends 
letters  back  and  forth." 

The  nation's  children  will  be  more  ade- 
quately fed  If  the  House  shows  similar  Im- 
patience. 

[From  the  New  York  "nmes,  Oct.  7,  1971] 
U.S.  Increases  Pupil  Lunch  Aid  But  Tight- 
ens Rule  on  Eligibility 

Washington,  Oct.  6. — Yielding  to  Congres- 
sional pressure,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture today  liberalized  Federal  payments  to 
states  under  the  school  lunch  program. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  depart- 
ment issued  a  new  restriction  that  critics 
estimate  will  eliminate  about  one  million 
needy  children  from  the  program. 

Under  the  regulations  made  public  by  the 
department  today,  the  Federal  share  of  lunch 
program  costs  was  Increased  from  a  proposed 
level  of  35  cents  a  meal  to  45  cents  a  meal, 
one  cent  short  of  the  level  approved  by  Con- 
gress last  week. 

The  department  first  sought  to  revise  reg- 
ulations governing  disbursement  of  school 
lunch  program  funds  In  mid-August.  Assist- 
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ant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Richard  E.  Lyng 
said  then  that  the  department  would  for  the 
first  time  guarantee  a  minimum  Federal  re- 
imbursement to  states  of  35  cents  a  lunch. 
Before  this,  there  was  no  set  reimbursement 
rate,  and  states  could  get  up  to  60  cents  a 
meal  back  from  the  Government. 

A  period  of  15  days  was  allowed  for  public 
comment  on  the  proposed  change. 

The  department's  original  35-cent  propoeal 
met  with  sharp  criticism  from  at  least  22 
Congressmen  and  school  lunch  officials  across 
the  nation.  These  critics  charged  that  the  35- 
cent  rate — 7  cents  lower  than  the  average 
rate  paid  last  year — would  necessitate  mas- 
sive cuts  In  the  number  of  children  receiving 
lunches. 

Some  of  these  same  critics  said  today  that 
the  department's  new  stipulation,  which 
provides  that  states  must  adhere  to  an  In- 
come level  of  93,940  a  year  In  determining 
eligibility,  would  have  the  same  result. 

Senator  George  McGovern  of  South  Dakota, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  and  Represent- 
ative Carl  D.  Perkins  of  Kentucky,  both 
Democrats,  estimated  that  one  million  chil- 
dren would  be  forced  out  of  the  program  as 
a  result  of  the  new  restriction. 

Senator  McGovern  said  about  40  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  had  used  In- 
come levels  higher  than  the  official  $3,940 
Federal  level  to  determine  eligibility.  In  New 
York,  for  example,  the  level  used  to  deter- 
mine eligibility  Is  S4.250.  he  said.  In  many 
other  states  the  level  is  between  S5.500  and 
$6,000.  he  said. 

Mr.  McGovern  also  said  that  heretofore 
all  welfare  recipients  were  eligible  but  that 
this  would  not  be  the  case  under  the  new 
regulation. 

Phillip  Olsson.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  said  the  new  restriction  was 
aimed  at  halting  a  trend. 

He  said:  "We  have  found  that  some  school 
districts  are  raising  their  poverty  levels  so 
that  more  liames  can  be  added  to  lunch  rolls, 
resulting  In  the  Government  paying  for  the 
entire  program. 

"In  Newark  for  example,  one  district  re- 
quested funds  using  a  poverty  level  of  $7.- 
000."  Mr.  Olsson  said. 

Critics  of  the  new  regulation  expressed 
concern  that,  unlike  the  other  proposed  reg- 
ulation changes.  It  was  not  subject  to  a 
period  of  public  comment. 

Critics  said  this  was  a  last-ditch  effort  by 
the  department  to  stay  within  an  Inade- 
quate budget. 

Senator  McGovern  said  the  move  might 
even  be  illegal,  but  Mr.  Olsson  said  It  was 
within  the  department's  prerogatives. 

"We  usually  allow  a  period  of  public  com- 
ment prior  to  finalizing  regulations  because 
we  think  It's  a  good  idea,  but  in  cases  where 
we  must  add  regulations  at  the  last  minute 
we  waive  this  policy,"  he  said. 

The  new  regulation  was  Imposed  after  the 
department  failed  to  reach  a  compromise 
with  Representative  Perkins  yesterday  on  a 
Federal  share  of  costs  somewhere  between  37 
cents  and  45  cents. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  7.  1971) 
Administration  To  Lift  School  Lttnch  Tvnm 
$135  Mn-LiON  Birr  Tightens  ELiciBiLrrY  Rttles 

Washington. — The  Nlxon  administration. 
retreating  before  charges  that  it's  refusing  to 
feed  low-Income  children,  said  it  will  Increase 
Its  spending  for  free  and  reduced-price  school 
lunches  $135  million  In  the  current  school 
year. 

At  the  same  time.  Assistant  Agriculture 
Secretary  Richard  Lyng  said  lunch  eligibility 
standards  were  being  tightened,  a  move  that 
crlltcs  said  would  continue  to  keep  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  youngsters  In  higher- 
income  states  from  participating  in  the 
program. 

The  latest  change  in  school  lunch  policy  Is 


Incorporated  In  a  revised  version  of  Agricul- 
ture Department  regulations  to  be  published 
shortly  in  The  Federal  Register.  When  the 
original  version  of  the  regulations  was  pro- 
posed in  August,  state  and  local  lunch  ad- 
ministrators protested  that  it  would  hold 
Washington's  school  feeding  contribution  at 
a  level  lower  than  they  had  expected  and 
possibly  force  an  end  to  free  and  reduced- 
price   meals  in   many  areas. 

Under  the  final  regulations,  the  basic  fed- 
eral cost  of  all  lunches  served  continues  to  be 
a  minimum  of  five  cents.  For  free  and 
reduced-price  meals,  though.  Agriculture  will 
pay  a  minimum  of  40  cents  additional,  or  10 
cents  more  than  was  called  for  In  the  Initial 
proposal.  The  new  figures  woiUd  hold  Wash- 
ington's share  of  the  average  school  lunch 
cost  at  about  the  levels  of  last  year.  Instead 
of  allowing  that  share  to  decline,  as  the 
administration  had  intended.  The  Agricul- 
ture Department  estimates  that  In  the  fiscal 
year  ended  last  June  30,  Uncle  Sam  picked 
up  about  33  7o  of  the  60-cent  cost  of  an 
average  lunch,  state  children  accounted  for 
the  remaining  44%. 

Mr.  Lyng  estimated  that  the  increase  in 
reimbursement  rates  will  raise  the  cost  of  the 
federal  school  lunch  program  to  about  $750 
million  In  the  current  fiscal  year,  about  40% 
more  than  last  year.  The  additional  funds 
will  enable  the  program  to  reach  eight  mil- 
lion needy  children  with  free  or  reduced- 
price  meals,  Mr.  Lyng  said.  This  will  be 
nearly  one  million  more  than  the  department 
first  estimated,  on  the  ba^is  of  the  regula- 
tions as  they  originally  were  written. 

Agriculture  has  enough  funds  to  start 
spending  at  the  higher  level  immediately  but 
probably  will  go  to  Congress  later  in  the  year 
for  supplemental  funds.  Mr.  Lyng  added. 

Whether  Congress  will  be  satisfied  with 
these  plans  isn't  certain.  Last  week,  the  Sen- 
ate, by  a  75-5  margin,  voted  to  Impose  on  the 
administration  a  more  generous  formula  for 
distributing  school  lunch  funds  than  it  orig- 
inally proposed.  The  Senate  formula  is  close 
to  the  one  announced  by  Mr.  Lyng,  except 
that  Its  basic  contribution  would  be  one  cent 
higher,  or  six  cents,  adding  $41  million  more 
to  federal  costs,  the  AgriciUture  Department 
figures. 

The  House  Education  subcommittee  wound 
up  its  hearings  on  school  lunch  regulation 
yesterday.  Subcommittee  Chairman  Roman 
D.  Puclnskl  (D.,  HI.)  and  Carl  D.  Perkins  (D., 
Ky,).  chairman  of  the  parent  committee, 
both  favor  House  passage  of  the  Senate  bill. 

However,  the  major  question  now  appears 
to  be  whether  the  House  committee  will  chal- 
lenge the  Agriculture  Department's  new  re- 
strictions on  the  approximately  30  higher- 
income  states,  which  define  poverty  at  an  in- 
come level  higher  than  the  one  used  by  the 
department  In  its  lunch  regulations.  More 
than  500.000  youngsters  In  these  states,  many 
from  welfare  families,  who  were  eligible  for 
free  and  reduced-price  lunches  on  this  basis 
last  year,  thvis  will  be  excluded  this  year. 

Kenneth  Schlossberg.  staff  director  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs,  who  was  present  at  the  brief- 
ing by  Mr.  Lyng.  said  that  some  one  million 
youngsters  will  be  frozen  out  of  the  program 
by  the  changed  regulation.  "The  Nlxon  ad- 
ministration is  giving  $135  million  with  one 
hand  and  taking  away  almost  as  much  with 
the  other."  he  contended. 

This  may  be  an  overstatement,  but  the  de- 
partment doesn't  have  an  estimate  of  Its 
own  to  refute  it,  Mr.  Lyng  could  only  esti- 
mate that  the  federal  cost  of  serving  needy 
children  In  the  30  states  last  year  amounted 
to  $20  million  to  $30  million.  A  school  lunch 
aide  acknowledged,  however,  that,  because 
the  program  had  the  potential  of  reaching 
more  children  this  year  than  last,  the  federal 
saving  through  tighter  poverty  guidelines 
could  be  substantially  larger  than  that  figure 
m  1971-72. 


[From   the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  7,   I97i] 

U.S.   Retains   LnNCH   Share,    Trims   Scope 

(ByNlckKotz) 

The  Nlxon  administration,  bowing  to  con- 
gressional pressure,  yesterday  decided  not  to 
reduce  federal  contributions  to  the  free 
school  lunch  program.  But  at  the  same  time. 
It  tightened  eligibility  standards,  thus  elim- 
inating 584,000  chUdren  from  the  program. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Richard 
Lyng  announced  that  the  government  will 
pay  about  45  cents  of  the  cost  of  a  free  or 
reduced-price  lunch  for  poor  children.  The 
Senate  la.^t  week  had  voted  overwhelmingly 
to  reject  an  administration  plan  to  drop  the 
federal  contribution  to  35  cents. 

However,  the  government  trimmed  the 
rolls  of  children  eligible  for  the  free  limch 
program  by  limiting  federal  benefits  to  chil- 
dren from  famUies  with  annual  Income  of 
less  than  $3,940  for  four  persons. 

The  1970  National  School  Lunch  Reform 
Act  stipulated  that  schools  in  the  program 
must  provide  metas  free  or  at  a  token  cost 
(5  to  20  cents)  to  all  chUdren  whose  families 
met  the  $3,940  poverty-income  guideline. 
But  states  were  also  permitted  to  establish 
more  generous  guidelines.  Forty  states  did, 
including  Maryland.  Virginia  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

These  states  no  longer  will  get  special 
federal  funds  to  continue  providing  free 
lunches  to  an  estimated  584,000  children 
from  families  with  more  than  $3,940  In- 
come. The  free  lunches  will  continue  only  if 
state  and  loceU  governments  pick  up  the  full 
costs. 

A  New  York  State  school  lunch  official  said 
perhaps  a  majority  of  New  York  City  chUdren 
will  lose  their  free  lunches. 

In  Montgomery  county,  Maryland,  four- 
member  families  with  $4,400  to  $4,650  an- 
nual income,  had  been  eligible  for  benefits, 
depending  on  the  number  of  a  family's  chil- 
dren in  school. 

In  Virginia,  Arlington.  Fairfax,  and  Falls 
Church  provided  free  meals  If  a  child's  family 
had  less  than  $4,940  Income. 

The  District  of  Columbia  gave  free  or  re- 
duced-priced meals  to  children  In  families 
with  less  than  $4,830  Income. 

All  children,  poor  and  nonpoor  alike,  re- 
ceive a  partial  federal  subsidy  of  meals  pro- 
vided them  under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Program  set  up  in  the  19408.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment pays  5  cents  in  cash  and  7  or  8 
cents  in  surplus  commodities  toward  the  cost 
of  all  school  lunches. 

For  example,  the  total  actual  cost  of  • 
Montgomery  County  School  lunch  Is  68  to 
73  cents.  The  child  pays  45  or  50  cents,  the 
federal  government  13  cents,  and  the  rest  Is 
made  up  in  state  or  local  funds.  This  applies 
to  rich  and  poor  children. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  poor  child,  the  federal 
government  now  will  pay  45  cents  of  the  total 
cost. 

Lyng  said  the  federal  government  will  pay 
$225  million  in  cash  and  $300  million  In  com- 
modities toward  the  lunch  costs  of  all  chil- 
dren and  an  additional  $500  mlUlon  toward 
costs  of  free  or  reduced  price  meals  for  poor 
children. 

The  dispute  In  Congress  Involved  the 
amount  of  the  federal  share  of  cost  for  free  or 
reduced  price  meals.  The  administration  had 
planned  to  cut  the  average  federal  contribu- 
tion, but  now  will  raise  it  slightly  over  last 
year. 

School  lunch  officials  throughout  the  coun- 
try had  protested  to  Congress  that  the  re- 
duced federal  payment  would  cripple  their 
lunch  programs. 

Lyng  said  about  8  million  poor  children 
this  year  will  receive  free  or  reduced-price 
lunches. 

An  additional  16  million  non-poor  children 
participate  in  the  program  and  benefit  from 
the  smaller  federal  subsidy. 
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Another  30  million  school  children  are  not 
In  the  national  lunch  program,  either  because 
they  don't  choose  to  buy  lunch  at  school  or 
because  their  school  Is  not  In  the  program. 

Sen.  George  McGovern  (D-S.D.) ,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
praised  the  administration  for  Its  decision  to 
Increase  federal  support  of  lunches  for  the 
poor,  but  said  the  change  In  eligibility  re- 
quirements "robs  a  poor  Peter  to  help  a  poor 
Paul." 

The  increased  federal  payments  will  cost  an 
additional  $135  million  a  year,  but  the  gov- 
ernment hopes  to  save  about  $47  million  by 
its  new  restrictions  on  eligibility. 

Sen.  Herman  Talmadge  (D-Ga.)  sponsor 
of  the  Senate  resolution  ordering  the  admin- 
istration not  to  cut  payments,  said  he  was 
"gratified  .  .  .  that  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment had  now  agreed  to  obey  the  law." 

McGovern  said  the  Agriculture  Department 
was  clearly  violating  the  "letter  and  spirit"  of 
the  1970  School  Lunch  Reform  Act.  which 
provided  that  states  can  set  higher  eligibility 
standards.  He  pointed  to  legislative  history, 
in  which  members  of  Congress  stressed  that 
states  could  Implement  more  lenient  stand- 
ards. 

Lyng,  however,  said  yesterday  that  USDA 
can  limit  eligibility  because  the  law  calls  for 
giving  priority  to  the  neediest  children.  Lyng 
said  many  states  and  school  districts  lack 
"fiscal  restraint."  He  said  one  school  district 
provided  lower-cost  meals  to  children  from 
families  with  less  than  $7,500  annual  Income. 

Lyng  said  he  opposes  the  concept  of  pro- 
viding free  school  lunches  to  all  children  and 
that  he  believed  many  school  districts  were 
heading  In  that  direction. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Oct.  8,  1971] 
Remedy  for  Hunoek 

It  seems  a  shame  that  the  nation's  school 
lunch  program  should  be  subjected  to  a 
shoving  match  between  the  White  House 
and  Congress.  But  now  that  the  match  Is  on. 
It  would  be  well  If  Congress  stuck  to  Its  guns 
by  insisting  that  no  needy  American  child  is 
denied  a  free,  nourishing  lunch  when  he  goes 
to  school. 

Only  last  year  President  Nlxon,  In  signing 
the  School  Lunch  Reform  Act,  called  for  put- 
ting an  end  to  hunger  In  the  nation's  schools. 
But  two  months  ago,  responding  to  orders 
from  White  House  budget-makers,  the  Agri- 
culture Department  announced  it  was  lower- 
ing from  42  to  35  cents  the  federal  subsidy 
per  lunch  for  every  needy  child.  It  was  easy 
to  predict  the  consequences:  Lowered  par- 
ticipation In  the  program,  or  lowered  quality 
of  the  lunches,  or  both. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  tradi- 
tionally conservative,  traditionally  attuned 
to  getting  along  with  the  Department,  last 
month  fashioned  a  bold  remedy.  With  Its 
new  chairman.  Herman  E,  Talmadge,  a 
Georgia  Democrat,  taking  the  lead,  the  com- 
mittee approved  a  resolution  not  only  setting 
a  new  subsidy  level  of  45  cents  per  lunch  but 
directing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
spend  whatever  funds  may  be  necessary  from 
an  Import  duty  over  which  he  has  discretion. 

With  the  full  Senate  having  passed  the 
resolution  and  the  House  due  to  act  soon, 
the  administration  decided  to  shove  back. 
Now  it  says  it  will  pay  the  45-cents-per- 
lunch  subsidy.  But  It  will  tighten  eligibility, 
limiting  federal  benefits  to  children  from 
families  with  incomes  no  higher  than  $3,940 
a  year  for  four  persons.  Once  again  it  should 
be  clear  what  the  consequences  will  be  if  the 
decision  is  allowed  to  stand.  About  a  half 
million  of  the  seven  million  needy  children 
now  in  the  program  will  be  disqualified. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  pre- 
vailing school-lunch  law,  while  setting  the 
$3,940  Income  figure  as  an  eligibility  floor, 
specifically  permits  states  to  raise  that  figure. 
Thirty-one  states  have  done  so.  Including, 
interestingly  enough,  Talmadge's  state  of 
Georgia.  And  so  we  have  an  administration. 


dedicated  to  law  and  order,  now  seeking  to 
save  money  by  circumventing  the  law. 

Congress,  in  completing  action  on  the  Joint 
resolution,  should  flatly  prohibit  the  trunca- 
tion of  the  school-lunch  program.  Feeding 
needy  kids  should  have  been  an  exception  all 
along  to  the  rule  of  hold-the-Une  fiscal  dis- 
cipline. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  8,  1971] 
Fudge  for  Lunch 

The  Administration  is  demonstrating  a 
remarkable  capacity  for  missing  the  point 
of  the  school  lunch  program.  Congress  has 
repeatedly  made  clear  that  it  wants  the  low- 
income  children  of  the  nation  to  have  lunches 
available  to  them,  but  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  looking  at  budgets  rather  than 
children,  keep  resisting  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. Last  week  the  Senate  voted  to  direct 
the  Agriculture  Department  to  reimburse 
the  states  more  generously  than  the  depart- 
ment's formula  aruiounced  last  svunmer 
would  allow.  Overruling  its  own  Appropria- 
tions Committee — a  rare  gesture  In  itself — 
the  Senate  authorized  the  temporary  use 
of  other  departmental  funds  to  expand  the 
lunch  program. 

Now  the  Agriculture  Department  has  in- 
creased Its  spending  for  free  and  reduced- 
price  lunches  but  at  the  same  time  set  a  new, 
low  eligibility  of  $3,940  a  year  for  a  family 
of  four.  At  least  thirty  states  permit  chil- 
dren to  participate  although  their  families 
have  Incomes  slightly  higher  than  this.  In 
New  York,  for  example,  the  eligibility  level  Is 
set  at  $4,250. 

The  effect  of  the  department's  bureau- 
cratic maneuver  is  to  cut  about  one  million 
needy  children  out  of  the  lunch  program. 
It  Is  a  direct  blow  at  the  nation's  working 
poor,  who  have  already  suffered  worst  from 
the  Inflation  of  recent  years.  The  Adminis- 
tration has  shovni  how  resourceful  it  is  at 
fudging  the  hunger  Issue,  but  fudge  does 
not  make  a  satisfactory  lunch. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  9,  1971] 
Taking    Back    the    Lunch    Money 

As  though  involved  in  a  complicated  game 
of  football — a  long  gain  made  on  one  play  Is 
wiped  out  by  a  fumble  on  the  next — the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  increased  federal 
payments  to  the  free  school  lunch  program  by 
$135  million  a  year  but  then  cut  back  $47 
million  by  Imposing  n?w  restrictions  on 
eligibility.  It  is  a  positive  move  that  the 
administration  Is  raising  Its  share  in  the  cost 
of  free  or  reduced-price  lunches  for  poor 
children  to  about  45  cents,  even  though  it 
was  forced  to  this  generosity  by  the  Senate. 
Pushed  away  from  the  table,  however,  are  an 
estimated  one  million  children;  they  have  the 
bad  luck  to  be  members  of  families  where 
the  income  is  above  $3,940  a  year  for  four 
persons. 

This  figure  was  set  as  a  minimum  eligibility 
requirement  by  the  1970  National  School 
Lunch  Reform  Act.  States  were  allowed  to 
help  children  from  families  earning  more 
than  the  minimum;  officials  realized  that 
these  families — earning,  say.  $4,300  or  $5,500 
a  year — are  very  much  in  poverty  also  and 
can  be  hard-pressed  for  children's  lunch 
money.  But  these  children  are  now  to  be  cut 
off;  the  free  lunches  will  continue  only  If 
state  and  local  governments  come  through, 
a  questionable  prospect.  Sen.  George  Mc- 
Govern, chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition,  aptly  said  that  the  ad- 
ministration's shift  "robs  a  poor  Peter  to  help 
a  poor  Paul."  Of  course,  this  robbing  Is  not 
the  kind  usually  associated  with  that  un- 
savory word — a  gun  stuck  in  the  ribs,  an 
order  to  fork  over  the  cash.  An  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Agriculture  Department  was 
quick  to  express  his  belief  that  the  new  re- 
strictions on  eligibility  were  within  the  law. 
Others,  including  Sen.  McGovern,  disagree. 

While  the  legal  argument  goes  on,  at  least 


600,000  children,  and  perhaps  double  that, 
are  expected  to  be  told.  "Sorry,  no  more  food 
for  you."  (In  the  District  of  Columbia,  an 
estimated  12,000  children  might  be  dropped.) 
What  is  a  child  to  think  when  told  this— 
that  the  cutback  makes  sense  because  the 
government  will  save  $47  million?  Hardly. 
The  children  will  feel  cruelly  rejected.  The 
parents  will  be  embittered  once  again,  even 
more  so  if  they  happen  to  recall  the  ringing 
words  of  President  Nixon:  "The  moment  is 
at  hand  to  put  an  end  to  hunger  in  Amer- 
ica ..  .  for  all  time."  That  was  said  in  May, 
1969,  more  than  two  years  ago;  apparently, 
the  moment  to  end  hunger  is  no  longer  at 
hand. 

A  possibility  exists  that  the  administra- 
tion's decision  can  be  reversed  or  at  least 
eased.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
meant  only  to  carry  out  the  law.  not  make 
it.  Rep.  Carl  Perkins  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  Is  hard  at  work  to  bring 
legislative  pressure  to  prevent  the  elimination 
of  these  children  from  the  program.  He  ex- 
pects to  bring  proposals  before  the  House 
shortly.  One  can  only  hope  his  efforts  will 
succet^d. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.   15.   1971] 

Nixon's    Own    Expert    Criticizes    Cutbacks 

m  School  Lunches 

Washington,  Oct.  14. — The  Nixon  Admin- 
istration was  sharply  rebuked  today  by  a 
House  committee  and  by  Its  own  leading 
authority  on  hunger  for  seeking  to  eliminate 
federally  subsidized  school  lunches  for  pos- 
sibly 1.5  million  needy  children. 

These  were  among  developments  today 
that  strengthened  the  likelihood  that  Con- 
gress would  order  the  Administration  to 
reverse  Itself  next  week. 

By  a  vote  of  31  to  0,  the  Hoi:ise  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  reported  out  a  measure 
to  require  such  a  reversal.  The  size  of  the  vote 
was  regarded  as  a  strong  sign  that  the  House 
would  pass  the  measure  easily  when  it  ccmes 
up  Monday. 

economy  reasons  cited 

And  at  a  Senate  hearing  an  hour  earlier. 
Dr.  Jean  Mayer  characterized  the  propyosed 
cuts  as  "mean-spirited."  Dr.  Mayer  is  a  Har- 
vard nutritionist  who  has  served  as  President 
Nixon's  special  consultant  on  hunger  and  as 
chairman  of  the  White  House's  1969  Con- 
ference on  Nutrition  and  Hunger. 

The  cuts  were  called  for,  he  said  later  in 
an  interview,  by  the  White  House's  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  for  economy  rea- 
sons. "We  ought  to  find  better  ways  to  save 
our  money  than  to  take  it  out  of  the  mouths 
of  hungry  children,"  he  said. 

The  budget  office,  he  said.  Is  pursuing  "a 
narrow,  legalistic  approach  at  the  meanest 
possible  level." 

In  a  further  development.  It  was  learned 
that  at  least  50  Senators.  Including  leaders  of 
both  parties,  had  signed  a  letter  protesting 
the  cuts,  to  be  sent  to  the  President  tomor- 
row. 

Such  breadth  of  sentiment  is  taken  as  a 
strong  indication  that  the  Senate  will  en- 
dorse a  House-passed  bill  in  conference,  also 
likely  next  week. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  an  earlier, 
different  Administration  plan  to  restrict 
lunch  subsidies  for  needy  chUdren. 

This  plan  would  have  restricted  the 
amount  of  Federal  subsidy  for  each  lunch 
but  left  unchanged  the  number  of  chUdren 
served.  After  the  Senate  vote,  this  plan  was 
changed.  The  per-meal  subsidy  was  in- 
creased, but  the  number  of  chUdren  was 
reduced. 

This  prompted  angry  assertions  that  the 
Administration  was  giving  with  one  band 
and  taking  away  with  the  other. 

Such  reactions  were  renewed  today  in  the 
Hotise  committee  session.  Representative 
Roman  C.  Puc'.nskl,  Democrat  of  Illinois, 
said,  "It  Is  amazing  the  extent  to  which  the 
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Administration  rewrites  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress. When  Oongress  passes  legislation  we 
mean  that  It  should  be  enforced." 

The  measure  reported  out  by  the  commit- 
tee expressly  barred  the  Administration  from 
reducing  the  number  of  children  served  by 
the  subsidized  school  lunch  program. 

According  to  estimates  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  about  600,000  children  would 
be  eliminated  from  the  program  by  the  new 
Federal  policy.  The  Senate  Nutrition  Com- 
mlttee,  however,  estimates  the  total  at  1  5 
mlUlon.  The  latter  figure  Is  in  accord  with  a 
survey  last  week  by  the  House  committee 
showing  1.2  million  in  39  states. 

Of  these,  an  estimated  total  of  400.000  chil- 
dren would  be  cut  in  New  York  alone  That 
fact  prompted  19  members  of  the  state's 
House  delegation  to  send  a  Joint  letter  of 
protest  today  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Clifford  M.  Hardin. 

The  House  committee  also  endorsed  an 
amendment,  offered  by  Representative  James 
H.  Scheuer.  Democrat  of  the  Bronx  requir- 
ing reversal  of  recent  restrictions  In  the 
school  breakfast  program.  This  Is  a  much 
smaller  but  rapidly  growing  program  de- 
signed for  needy  children. 

Dr.  Mayer  testified  at  a  hearing  of  the  Sen- 
ate Nutrition  Committee  on  the  desirability 
of  free  school  lunches  for  all  children  This 
has  been  proposed  by  Senator  Hubert  H 
Humphrey,  Democrat  of  Minnesota. 

Dr.  Mayer  said  he  thought  such  a  program 
would  cost  as  much  as  $7-binion. 

"I  would  hope,"  he  said,  "that  we  are  smart 
enough  not  to  have  spent  «7-bllllon  to  buy 
lunch  for  all  chUdren  in  order  to  reach  all 
needy  children. 

"But  if  the  [office  of  management  and 
budget)  pressures  continue  to  exercise  them- 
selves on  the  school  lunch  program  with  as 
much  mean  spirit  as  thev  recenUy  have  been 
exercised,  they  win  leave  us  no  recourse  but 
to  fight  for  a  universal  school  lunch  pro- 
gram." '^ 

The  present  Federal  pollcv  would  permit 
subsidies  only  to  children  of  families  below 
the  federally  defined  poverty  level,  now  $3  940 
for  an  urban  family  of  four. 

"But  no  one  who  has  followed  the  Issue 
would  have  expected  the  Administration  to 
Interpret  needy  to  exclude  people  who  are 
poor  but  not  quite  that  destitute."  Dr  Maver 
said  later. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.   17,   1971  j 

School    Lunches:    The    Script   Called    for 

Some  Empty  Trats 

Washington.— National  School  Lunch 
Week  was  marked  here  last  week,  and  the 
formalities  were  scrupulously  observed  The 
President  Issued  the  usual  proclamation  An 
elaborate  display  of  child  nutrition  photo- 
graphs went  up  In  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment lobby.  ^ 

But  In  the  eyes  of  many,  these  honorlflcs 
had  Ironic  overtones.  For  while  the  bureauc- 
racy was  performing  the  mindless  rituals- 
the  Administration  was  trvlng  to  eliminate 
as  many  as  1.5-million  needy  children— per- 
haps 400  000  In  New  York  alone— from  the 
most  critical  part  of  the  school  lunch 
program. 

This  is  the  "free  and  reduced  price"  com- 
ponent, which  now  provides  Federal  funds 
for  subsidized  lunches  for  7.3-minion  chil- 
dren, many  of  whom  otherwise  would  not  eat 
lunch  at  all. 

Thus  there  was  widespread  outrage  when 
the  Administration  pressed  a  sustained  effort 
to  restrict  the  program.  Dr.  Jean  Mayer  who 
has  served  as  President  Nixon's  chief  adviser 
on  hunger,  said  the  Administration  was  pur- 
suing "a  narrow  legalistic  approach  at  the 
meanest  possible  level".  An  aroused  Congress 
started  to  weigh  In  even  more  sternly. 

By  a  31-to-O  vote,  a  House  committee  last 
week  cleared  a  bill  forbidding  the  Adminis- 
tration to  cut  either  the  number  of  dollars, 
or  children  m  the  program.  A  protest  letter 


to  the  President  quickly  attracted  the  sig- 
natures of  59  Senators,  including  the  Re- 
publican leaders.  And  there  was  general 
expectation  that  by  the  end  of  next  week. 
Congress  as  a  whole  will  bluntly  order  the 
Administration  to  reverse  Itself. 

The  Administration's  conduct  provoked 
almost  as  much  astonishment  as  outrage. 
For  the  Administration  had  pledged  to  pro- 
vide subsidized  lunches  to  every  needy 
child — and  it  has.  with  Congressional  prod- 
ding, come  close  to  that  goal,  doubling  the 
number  of  children  served  since  it  took  office 
in  January,  1969.  Just  last  March,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  greatly  liberalized 
Federal  spending  for  the  program. 

Then,  on  Aug.  13,  the  department  an- 
nounced sudden  new  cutbacks  In  its  finan- 
cial support  of  the  program.  Since  the  de- 
partment had  already  approved  state  feed- 
ing plans  on  the  liberalized  basis,  and  since 
schools  were  Just  days  away  from  opening, 
there  was  turmoil. 

Once  back  from  vacation,  an  aroused  Sen- 
ate quickly  ordered  the  Administration  once 
again  to  increase  spending.  And  five  days 
later,  the  Administration  announced  an  os- 
tensible surrender  on  the  financial  side.  But 
there  was  a  catch. 

Having  failed  to  cut  the  Federal  subsidy 
per  child,  the  Administration  took  a  neV 
tack.  Now  it  would  cut  the  number  of  chil- 
dren requiring  subsidies,  forbidding  states 
to  use  Federal  funds  for  children  of  the  near 
poor  (which  It  largely  left  to  the  states  to 
define),  only  permitting  their  use  for  the 
poor  (families  of  less  than  $3,940  Income) . 

The  official  rationale  was  that  some  states 
had  abused  the  program,  subsidizing  chil- 
dren who  were  not  truly  needy. 

Even  critics  concede  there  is  a  valid  ques- 
tion about  how  far  up  the  Income  scale  the 
Federal  subsidy  should  reach.  But  few 
believe  the  rationale;  making  $3,940  the  cut- 
off point  for  assistance  was  Judged  to  be 
an  obvious  attempt  at  budget-cutting. 

According  to  one  insider's  account,  the 
August  effort  to  restrict  Federal  subsidies 
came  only  after  White  House  budget  officials 
refused  an  Agriculture  Department  plea  for 
more  money. 

And  the  case  for  cynicism  about  the  sec- 
ond effort  at  cutting  the  program  is  plain 
Junk  from  the  arithmetic,  says  John  R. 
Kramer,  a  leading  figure  in  the  antlhunger 
lobby.  The  cost  of  the  August  proposal  was 

more   children   but   less   money   per   child 

would  total  $432-mllllon.  "Isn't  It  odd,"  he 
asks,  "that  the  second  approach — more  mon- 
ey but  fewer  children — also  totals  out  to 
$432-mHllon?" 

Even  with  legislative  relief  now  imminent, 
some  Congressmen  are  so  angered  by  the 
Administration's  conduct  that  they  want  to 
deprive  it  of  any  discretion  and  give  free 
lunches  to  all  schoolchildren  to  Insure  that 
all  needy  children  are  covered. 

Dr.  Mayer,  among  others,  opposes  this,  ar- 
guing it  could  cost  $7-bllllon.  only  a  frac- 
tion of  which  would  reach  the  needy.  But, 
he  said  last  week,  if  the  Administration's 
budget  pressures  continue  with  as  mean  a 
spirit,  "that  will  leave  us  with  no  recourse 
but  to  fight  for  a  universal  school  lunch 
program" — even  one  that  costs  $7-bllllon. 
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[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Oct.  18,  1971] 

Pennt-Pinching  on  Hungry  Kids 

(By  Milton  Vlorst) 

One  of  the  few  programs  Identified  with 
the  Nixon  administration  which  can  genu- 
inely be  called  humanitarian  is  the  one 
promising  a  nutritional  lunch  at  school  each 
day  to  every  needy  child  in  the  country. 

President  Nixon  pledged  to  meet  the  alms 
of  this  program  after  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Hunger  in  1969.  He  said  feeding 
the  hungry  Involved  "the  honor  of  American 
democracy."  Ellmlruitlng  hunger  was  to  be  in 
his  administration's  answer  to  the  Johnson 
administration's  war  on  poverty. 


But  while  the  President  has  been  busily 
giving  away  billions  to  business  in  question- 
able  subsidies  to  stimulate  the  economy,  he 
has  been  nibbling  away  at  the  funds  to  feed 
hungry  kids. 

The  tragedy  was  eloquently  summed  up  the 
other  day  by  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  who  served  as 
the  President's  own  consultant  on  hunger 
at  the  1969  conference.  He  called  the  admin- 
istration's penny  pinching  on  school  lunches 
"  mean -sp  1  rl  ted . " 

"We  ought  to  find  better  ways  to  save  our 
money,"  Mayer  said,  "than  to  take  it  out  of 
the  mouths  of  hungry  children." 

Indeed,  of  an  estimated  14  million  children 
of  families  at  or  below  the  poverty  line,  the 
administration  proposes  to  feed  barely  half 
next  year.  The  question  at  thU  point  Is  how 
tough  Congress  will  get  to  push  the  figure  up. 
Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  have,  in 
fact,  shown  themselves  uncharacteristically 
generous  in  the  school  lunch  program.  It's 
not  a  controversial  experiment  striking  at 
the  roots  of  political  power,  as  the  war  on 
poverty  started  out  to  be.  Congress  has  seen 
In  school  lunches  a  chance  to  help  the  poor 
without  stirring  up  the  vested  interests  at 
home. 

The  way  the  program  works  la  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  reimburses  a  school 
district  at  a  certain  rate  for  every  limch  it 
dispenses  to  a  poor  child. 

The  arrangement  means  that  If  a  district 
chooses  not  to  run  a  lunch  program,  for 
whatever  reason,  the  administration  does 
nothing  about  feeding  the  kids  in  that  dis- 
trict. 

It's  an  arrangement  which  gloriously 
preserves  the  Integrity  of  the  federal  svs- 
tem.  but  It's  knocked  out  about  4  million 
hungry  kids — almost  a  third  of  the  total- 
without  a  crust  of  bread.  It's  not  surprising, 
I  suppose,  that  most  of  the  excluded  children 
are  black. 

The  law  does  provide  the  administration 
with  incentives  to  offer  to  school  districts  to 
establish  lunch  programs,  but  these  have 
scarcely  been  used.  The  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment has  had  enough  trouble  reducing  exist- 
ing programs.  It's  not  going  out  looking  for 
more. 

This  year,  on  orders  of  the  White  House 
budget-cutters,  the  Agriculture  Department 
notified  the  school  districts  that  it  would 
reduce  Its  reimbursement  maximum  for 
each  lunch  from  60  cents  to  35  cents. 

Nationally,  the  average  cost  of  a  lunch  is 
about  50  cents.  States  like  New  York  and 
California,  where  wage  costs  are  high,  ex- 
ceed this  figure  considerably.  At  35  cents, 
it's  likely  that  many  districts  would  drop 
out  of  the  school  lunch  program  entirely. 

That's  when  the  Senate  stepped  In  and, 
despite  some  hard  lobbying  by  the  adminis- 
tration, voted  by  an  astonishing  margin  of 
75  to  5  to  Increase  the  rate  to  46  cents.  The 
Agriculture  Department  agreed  to  the  raise, 
but  then  announced  smugly  that  at  the 
higher  rate  it  would  have  to  reduce  the  pro- 
gram to  feed  only  8  million  children. 

The  House  Committee  on  Education  last 
week  went  the  Senate  several  steps  better — 
by  a  vote  of  31  to  0.  It  ordered  the  depart- 
ment to  restore  the  60-cent  maximum  and 
the  previous  standards  of  eligibility,  to  in- 
clude all  9  million  (Agrlculttire  Department 
figure)  or  10  million  (Senate  Hunger  Com- 
mittee figure)  needy  children  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  committee  also  Instructed  the  depart- 
ment to  take  the  funds  out  of  Import  du- 
ties— and  said  that  Congress  would  make 
reimbursement  later.  The  committee  margin 
Indicated  that  the  full  House  was  likely  to 
go  along. 

There  may  still  be  a  fight  to  resolve  the 
House  and  Senate  bills — but,  whatever  the 
outcome,  the  administration  will  have  to 
run  a  bigger  school  lunch  program  than  It 
planned. 

The  President,  of  course,  will  find  that  re- 
grettable. He  thinks  the  money  can  be  bet- 
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ter  used  by  Lockheed,  Penn  Central  and 
the  other  big  businesses  that  need  welfare 
subsidies. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  18,  1971] 

Nixon  Orders  Clarifying  of  School  Lunch 
Rules 

Responding  to  an  appeal  from  59  senators, 
the  White  House  announced  yesterday  that 
President  Nixon  has  ordered  the  Agriculture 
Department  to  "clarify"  a  controversial  set 
of  school-lunch  regulations  Imposed  earlier 
this  fall. 

'The  President  has  long  been  committed 
to  the  achievement  of  a  program  which 
provides  a  school  lunch  to  every  needy  child," 
Presidential  Assistant  William  E.  Tlmmons 
said  in  a  letter  to  the  senators.  The  letter, 
dated  Saturday,  was  made  public  yesterday. 

The  senators  asked  Mr.  Nixon  Friday  to 
stop  the  Agriculture  Department  from  set- 
ting "unlawful"  guidelines  they  estimated 
would  cut  more  than  one  million  children 
from  the  federal   school-lunch  program. 

Tlmmons  said  Mr.  Nixon  "has  been  aware 
of  questions  raised  concerning  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  implementation  of  his 
policy  and  has  directed  the  department  to 
Immediately  clarify  its  regulations." 

The  controversy  over  school  lunches  began 
in  mid-August  when,  just  three  weeks  before 
many  schools  were  scheduled  to  open,  the 
department  set  new  limits  on  how  much 
federal  help  states  would  receive  for  their 
lunch  programs. 

Last  year  the  federal  government  paid  on  a 
sliding  scale  that  ranged  as  high  as  60 
cents  for  each  lunch  served  for  or  at  a  re- 
duced price  to  needy  children. 

The  new  guidelines  guarantee  35  cents  for 
such  lunches. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  19,  1971] 

House  Orders  Nixon  Aides  Not  To  Cut  Pupil 

Lunches — It  Passes  Bill,  353  to  0,  Only 

Hours    After    Administration    Abandons 

Plan — Measure  Is   Sent  to  Senate 
(By  Jack  Rosenthal) 

Washington,  October  18.— The  House,  by 
a  353-to-O  vote,  passed  legislation  today  or- 
dering the  Administration  to  abandon  Its 
plan  to  eliminate  Federal  school  lunch  sub- 
sidles  for  as  many  as  1.5  million  needy  chil- 
dren. 

The  action  came  only  hours  after  the  Ad- 
ministration, anticipating  the  sentiment  for 
the  House,  had  announced  abandonment  of 
the  plan.  But  its  new  plan  remains  somewhat 
cheaper  than  that  called  for  by  the  House. 

The  bill  now  goes  to  the  Senate,  which  has 
already  decisively  voted  a  similar,  though 
narrower,  measure.  The  principal  question  is 
whether  the  Senate  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
Administration's  new  position  or  order  it  to 
accept  all  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Today's  revised  Administration  poBltion 
came  after  President  Nixon  ordered  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  clarify  Its  sub- 
sidized lunch  regulations  immediately. 

This  order  was  disclosed  yesterday  fn  a 
White  House  letter  to  59  Senators  who  had 
wTitten  to  Mr.  Nixon  Friday  to  protest  the 
Administration's  proposed  cuts. 

"The  President  has  long  been  committed 
to  the  achievement  of  a  program  which  pro- 
vides a  school  lunch  to  every  needy  child," 
the  response  said. 

Action  by  the  House  came  only  12  days 
after  the  Administration  announced  its  sec- 
ond effort  to  restrict  Federal  lunch  subsidies, 
despite  their  wide  popularity  in  Congress. 

The  "free  and  reduced  price"  program,  a 
component  of  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. Is  designed  to  provide  at  least  one 
decent  meal  dally  to  needy  children.  Some 
7.3  million  are  now  served. 

On  Oct  6,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
announced  a  new.  stricter  definition  of 
"needy."  Congressional  studies  showed  that 


this  could  mean  the  elimination  of  1.5  mil- 
lion children,  400,000  In  New  York  alone. 

The  House  bill  forbids  the  Administra- 
tion to  cut  the  number  of  children.  It  also 
requires  sharp  increases  in  the  amount  of 
Federal  subsidy  for  each  child. 

The  prior  subsidy  level  was  an  average  of 
35  cents  a  meal.  The  bill  raises  the  amount 
to  46  cents  and  also  directs  that  this  be 
the  minimum  subsidy,  not  the  average. 

This  is  one  of  three  principal  differences 
between  the  bill  and  the  Administration's 
new  position,  expressed  in  revised  regulations 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  regu- 
lations adopt  the  46-cent  level,  but  as  an 
average,  not  a  minimum. 

Congressional  observers  said  today  that  use 
of  an  average  would  be  cheaper.  Agriculture 
officials  said  that  use  of  a  minimum  would 
be  a  departure  and  extremely  difficult  to  ad- 
minister. 

Even  a  46-cent  average,  however,  would 
mean  a  Jump  in  Federal  spending  for  the 
program,  from  about  $390-mllllon  to  $525- 
mllllon.  The  latter  figure  is  "more  than  100 
times — $4.8  million  that  was  available"  three 
years  ago.  according  to  the  White  House. 

A  second  possible  difference  is  whether 
the  Agriculture  Department  will  go  along 
with  states  that  allow  cities  to  define  "needy" 
children  at  a  higher  income  figure  than  the 
statewide  figure. 

The  question  affects  100,000  children  in 
Philadelphia,  Newark,  Portland.  Oreg.,  and 
20  other  cities. 

Conflicting  Interpretations  of  the  House 
bill  on  this  point  were  expressed  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  today.  Also,  the  new  regulations  are 
unclear  on  the  issue.  Richard  E.  Lyng,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture,  acknowledged. 
"They  will  be  clarified  soon,"  he  said. 

A  third  difference  is  that  the  regulations 
say  nothing  about  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram, while  the  bill  undo  recent  agriculture 
restrictions.  This  program  now  serves  about 
a  million  children.  Mr.  Lyng  said  that  break- 
fast program  regulations  would  be  issued 
separately. 

These  various  Issues  could  be  resolved  by 
Congress  if  the  new  bill  is  now  sent  to  a 
House-Senate  conference.  But  it  is  possible, 
Senate  informants  said,  that  the  House  bUl 
may  be  taken  directly  to  the  Senate  floor, 
limiting  the   possibility  for  clarifications. 

The  Senate  bill  which  passed  75  to  5  on 
Oct.  1,  directed  the  Administration  to  aban- 
don its  earlier  plan  to  restrict  the  sub- 
sidized lunch  program.  That  plan,  announced 
Aug.  13.  would  have  limited  the  amount 
of  subsidy  for  each  child. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  refer  to  restrictions 
on  the  number  of  children  covered.  The  Ad- 
ministration first  proposed  that  plan  five 
days  after  the  Senate  vote. 

[From  the  Evening  Star.  Oct.  19.  19711 

Agriculture  Bows  to  Critics.  Ends  School 
Lunch   Cutback 

The  Agriculture  Department's  effort  to  cut 
costs  in  the  nation's  school  lunch  program 
for  the  needy  has  ended  before  it  began. 

Buckling  under  heavy  congressional  oppo- 
sition, a  Department  spokesman  announced 
yesterday  that  the  new  regulations.  Issued 
Oct.  6  to  take  effect  yesterday,  would  be 
rescinded. 

At  almost  the  same  time,  the  House  took 
the  first  step  toward  canceling  the  proposed 
regulations  with  a  new  law.  The  vote  was 
354-0  on  a  bill  to  set  the  program  back  on 
its  previous  footing. 

The  dispute  began  Aug.  13,  when  the  fed- 
eral agency  published  proposed  new  regula- 
tions for  reimbursing  states  participating  in 
thes  school  lunch  program. 

two  actions  involved 

Two  actions  were  involved.  First,  Agricul- 
ture set  a  poverty-level  guide  at  $3,940  for  a 
family  of  four,  raising  it  from  $3,720  and 
calling  it  a  ceiling  rather  than  a  floor.  Thus, 


states  that  defined  poverty  at  a  higher  In- 
come level,  bringing  children  into  the  food 
program,  would  be  held  back. 

Second,  the  department  decided  that  cash 
assistance  to  states  would  be  based  on  a  total 
of  35  cents  for  each  free  or  reduced-price 
lunch,  instead  of  42  cents. 

Critics  of  the  department's  plan  argued 
that  it  would  deny  1.3  million  children  free 
or  reduced-cost  breakfasts  and  lunches. 

In  a  state-by-state  survey,  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  determined  that 
more,  not  less,  federal  help  is  needed.  Some 
8.6  million  children  are  covered  by  the 
program  this  year,  the  committee  said,  an 
increase  of  a  million  over  last  spring. 

about  $311   MILLION  NEEDED 

In  dollars,  the  need  added  up  to  $511  mil- 
lion, the  House  panel  reported.  Agriculture 
had  proposed  to  make  $390.1  million  avall- 
pble. 

The  House  bill  that  passed  yesterday 
would  bar  the  federal  agency  from  cutting 
back  and  directs  that  all  needy  children 
shall  be  fed.  The  minimum  rate  of  reim- 
bursement would  be  raised  to  a  total  of  46 
cents  per  meal.  The  estimated  cost  for  this 
year  Is  $615.2  million. 

Rep.  Roman  C.  Pucinskl,  D-IU..  pressed  for 
passage  of  the  bill  yesterday  despite  the 
change  of  mind  at  Agriculture,  to  assure  that 
there  would  be  no  rollback  in  the  future. 

The  Agriculture  Department  also  got  a 
push  from  the  White  House,  which  had  been 
denounced  by  Democrats  as  an  enemy  of 
needy  children.  President  Nixon  ordered  the 
agency  to  "clarify"  its  position.  Within  24 
hours,  the  proposed  regulations  were  aban- 
doned. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  19.  1971] 

United  States  Drops  Cut  in  School  Lunch 
Plan 

The  Nlxon  Administration,  bowing  to  Con- 
gressional pressure,  yesterday  dropped  a  regu- 
lation that  would  have  eliminated  more  than 
one  million  children  from  the  free  school 
lunch  program. 

The  action  came  after  59  senators  had  pro- 
tested to  President  Nlxon  against  the  cutback 
and  Just  before  the  House,  by  a  353-to-O  vote, 
ordered  that  the  children  not  be  dropped. 

The  Agriculture  Department  announced 
that  It  would  continue  providing  federal  aid 
for  children  declared  eligible  by  the  states  for 
free  or  reduced -priced  lunches. 

Earlier,  in  a  cost-saving  effort,  USDA  said 
eligibility  would  be  limited  to  children  from 
families  of  four  with  $3,940  or  less  Income. 
The  estimated  saving  was  $47  million.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  protested  that  the  1970 
School  Lunch  Reform  Act  permitted  states 
to  have  more  generous  eligibility  require- 
ments. 

More  than  40  states  would  have  been  forced 
to  cut  back  on  the  number  of  poor  children 
eligible. 

Officials  of  the  Children's  Foundation 
warned  yesterday  that  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment still  might  reduce  the  number  of 
eligible  children  in  about  30  major  urban 
school  systems.  These  are  city  schools  which 
were  permitted  by  states  to  have  more  gener- 
ous eligibility  than  state  standards.  Virginia, 
for  example,  has  permitted  Arlington,  Fair- 
fax, and  Falls  Church  schools  to  have  more 
generous  eligibility  requirements. 

Richard  Lyng,  assistant  secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, said  children  will  not  be  dropped  if 
states  authorize  local  school  districts  to  use 
easier  standards. 

The  House-passed  bill,  ordering  the  Depart- 
ment not  to  cut  children  from  the  program, 
now  goes  to  conference  with  a  similar  Senate 
bill.  Both  the  Senate  and  House  reacted 
against  various  proposed  changes  which 
would  have  reduced  federal  support  of  the 
school  lunch  program.  But  the  administra- 
tion apparently  now  has  complied  with  the 
congressional  orders. 
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[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  19.  1971) 

ADMINISTaATION    CANCELS    ATTEMPTS   To    PARE 

School  Lunch  Ststem  bt  CtJBBiNO  Eligi- 

BIHTY 

Washington.— The  Nixon  administration, 
In  the  last  of  several  somewhat  bewildering 
maneuvers  on  school  lunch  funding,  agreed 
to  provide  free  and  reduced-price  meals  for 
all  chUdren  qualified  by  state  programs. 

The  latest  announcement,  made  through 
Richard  Lyng,  Assistant  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary, puts  the  administration's  school  lunch 
plans  where  critics  said  they  should  have 
been  all  along.  It  also  leaves  uncertain  the 
fate  of  somewhat  different  school  lunch  bills 
passed  overwhelmingly  by  the  House  and 
Senate  to  force  the  administration's  hand. 

Mr.  Lyng's  major  concession  was  to  offer 
federal  support  for  free  and  reduced-price 
lunches  eaten  by  youngsters  from  low-Income 
families  qualified  under  state  eligibility 
standards  but  whose  Incomes  exceeded  fed- 
eral poverty  guideline  figures. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  department  had 
said  It  wouldn't  accept  the  state  figures  for 
eligibility — a  move  some  estimated  would 
prevent  more  than  one  million  youngsters, 
many  of  them  from  welfare  families,  from 
participating  in  the  program. 

The  previous  announcement  was  coupled 
with  a  retreat  from  a  still-earlier  department 
decision  to  hold  school  lunch  spending  to  a 
figure  lower  than  state  and  local  school  ad- 
ministrators had  anticipated.  In  backing  off 
from  that  position,  the  admdnlstratlon  agreed 
to  boost  Its  outlays  In  the  current  year  by 
$135  million  above  the  sum  requested  In 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  that  began 
July  1. 

The  latest  concession  also  promised  a 
guaranteed  federal  contribution  of  six  cents 
each  to  the  cost  of  all  school  lunches.  Pre- 
viously, the  guaranteed  figure  had  been  set 
at  five  cents.  As  announced  earlier,  the  gov- 
ernment's share  of  free  and  reduced-price 
lunches  will  be  a  minimum  40  cents,  or  10 
cents  higher  than  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment originally  proposed.  The  government 
estimates  the  cost  of  the  typical  school  meal 
at  about  60  cents.  Payments  by  states,  locali- 
ties and  school  children  cover  the  remainder 
of  the  cost. 

The  final  retreat  apparently  was  Intended 
to  get  the  administration  out  of  Increasingly 
hot  water  with  Congress.  The  latest  sign  of 
this  displeasure  was  the  353-0  House  vote, 
taken  after  Mr.  Lyng's  announcement,  in 
favor  of  a  bill  that  would  require  full  fund- 
ing for  the  program  and  support  of  state- 
eligible  youngsters. 

A  Senate  bill  failed  to  address  the  state 
eligibility  question,  and  the  difference  would 
have  to  be  reconciled  In  a  House-Senate  con- 
ference committee.  But  it  isn't  certain  If 
school  lunch  backers  In  Congress  will  choose 
to  carry  the  legislation  any  further. 

(From  New  York  Times,  Oct.  21,  1971] 
Food,  Not  Promises 

The  White  House  statement  that  "the 
President  has  long  been  committed  to  the 
achievement  of  a  program  which  provides  a 
school  lunch  to  every  needy  child"  would  be 
more  persuasive  had  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture not  persisted  In  stratagems  to  bar 
needy  children  from  the  program. 

A  unanimous  House  action.  Joined  yester- 
day in  a  voice  vote  by  the  Senate,  has  ordered 
the  Administration  to  abandon  plans  to 
tighten  school-lunch  eligibility  require- 
ments. This  clearly  Indicates  that  Congress 
has  lost  faith  in  White  House  pledges  as  long 
as  bureaucratic  manipulations  continue  to 
undercut  them.  The  extent  of  the  crisis  of 
confidence  was  underscored  when  Dr.  Jeen 
Mayer,  Mr.  Nixon's  chief  adviser  on  hunger, 
recently  denounced  the  Administration's  ac- 
tion as  "a  narrow  legalistic  approach  at  the 
meanest  possible  level." 
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Apparently,  the  accountants  have  been 
allowed  to  deal  with  what  Is  a  humanitarian 
problem.  The  cost-cutting  device  Is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  rigid  national  definition 
of  poverty.  Tet,  Federal  cost-of-living  statis- 
tics are  readily  available  to  show  how  falla- 
cious such  a  yardstick  Inevitably  is  In  prac- 
tice. It  would,  for  example,  cut  off  about 
400,000  children  from  free  lunches  In  New 
York  because  the  definition  of  a  poverty- 
level  annual  family  Income  here  Is  $290 
above  the  proposed  national  standard.  Agri- 
culture Department  staff  members  evidently 
have  done  little  comparison  food  shopping. 

Until  there  Is  convincing  evidence  that 
what  the  White  House  claims  it  Is  anxious  to 
provide  will  not  be  taken  away  by  the  Agri- 
culture Department,  Congress  Is  Justified  In 
Its  extraordinary  action  of  prohibiting  Ad- 
ministration cutbacks.  Hungry  children 
cannot    eat    promises. 

IProm  New  York  Times,  Oct.  21,  1971) 
Pupil    Lunch    Bu,l    Is    Sent    to    Nixon— 

Senate,  Like  House,  Passes  Measure  Unan- 
imously 

(By  Jack  Rosenthal) 

Washington.— The  Senate  passed  today  by 
unanimous  voice  vote  legislation  forbidding 
any  cuts  In  federally  subsidized  school 
lunches  for  needy  children.  Tiie  measure  ap- 
proved Monday  by  the  House,  353  to  0,  now 
goes  to  the  President. 

Particularly  in  view  of  Congressional  una- 
nimity, the  President  is  thought  sure  to  sign 
the  legislation.  New  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture regulations,  reflecting  the  Congressional 
mandate,  would  follow  within  a  matter  of 
days,  officials  said. 

These  would  end  a  heated  controversy  that 
began  Aug.  13  when  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment issued  regulations  to  limit  the  amount 
of  Federal  subsidy  for  each  needy  child.  When 
that  step  was  challenged  by  Congress,  the 
department  announced,  on  Oct.  6,  a  plan  to 
limit.  Instead,  the  number  of  children  eligible 
to  receive  subsidies. 

On  Monday,  hours  before  the  House  vote, 
the  Agriculture  Department  announced  a 
substantial  reversal.  It  said  that  It  would  no 
longer  seek  to  limit  the  number  of  children 
and  would  Incresise,  to  46  cents,  the  average 
subsidy  for  each  meal. 

But  the  measure  now  enacted  by  both 
houses  requires  that  the  46-cent  subsidy  be 
a  minimum,  not  an  average.  This  will  cost 
at  least  somewhat  more.  How  much  more,  of- 
ficials could  not  estimate  today. 

AIDED    7.3    million   PUPILS 

The  present  program  of  free  and  reduced- 
price  lunches  serves  7.3  million  children.  The 
current  budget  Is  $390-mllllon.  The  Admin- 
istration has  estimated  that  it  will  cost  $525- 
miilion.  assuming  a  46-cent  average. 

On  the  issue  of  eligibility,  the  new  legis- 
lation forbids  the  Administration  to  change 
present  standards  during  the  current  fiscal 
year.  This  means  that  children  who  are  near- 
poor,  as  well  as  those  whose  families'  income 
is  less  than  the  official  poverty  level,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  served. 

Tliese  i.ear-poor  children  would  have  been 
eliminated  by  the  earlier  Administration 
plan.  Congressional  estimates  put  the  num- 
ber in  Jeopardy  at  1.5-mllllon,  400,000  in  New 
York  alone. 

Before  the  Senate  vote.  Senator  Herman 
E.  Talmadge.  Democrat  of  Georgia,  sought  to 
clarify  an  eligibility  question  left  ambiguous 
In  the  House. 

Some  states  permit  Individual  cities  to 
define  needy  chUdren  at  a  higher  income  fig- 
ure than  the  statewide  average.  If  this  was 
eliminated,  10,000  children  would  be  affected. 

But  it  is  his  understanding.  Senator 
Talmadge  said  In  response  to  questions  on  the 
floor,  that  the  legislation  prohibits  elimina- 
tion of  this  procedure  during  the  current  fis- 
cal year. 


SEPARATE  criDEUNES 

The  new  measure  also  calls  for  the  Admin- 
istration to  lift  recently  proposed  restrictions 
on  subsidies  for  school  breakfasts,  a  smaller 
but  growing  program.  The  Agriculture  De- 
partment, in  its  reversal  statement  Monday, 
did  not  refer  to  this  program.  Officials  say 
that  separate  guidelines  are  expected. 

The  new  agriculture  position  came  after 
President  Nixon,  responding  to  a  letter  of 
protest  from  59  Senators,  ordered  the  depart- 
ment to  "clarify"  Its  position. 

In  a  statement  on  the  floor  today,  Senator 
Talmadge  took  note  of  the  change,  saying 
that  he  was  "pleased  that  the  Departmerit  of 
Agriculture  finally  yielded  on  most  Issues." 

"However,"  he  continued,  "the  schoolchil- 
dren of  the  country  deserve  a  final  answer. 
They  deserve  to  know  whether  they  are  go- 
ing to  receive  free  lunches  during  this  school 
year." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  22,  1971] 
The  Free  Lunch  Reversal 
In  a  burst  of  candor,  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials  concerned  with  food  and 
nutrition  testified  recently  in  Senate  hear- 
ings that  one  way  to  move  his  agency  is  by 
Richard  Lyng,  an  assistant  secretary,  "would 
perhaps  force  our  hand,  force  us  to  move 
more  quickly  than  we  might  otherwise  do." 
This  appears  to  be  exactly  what  happened 
this  week  concerning  the  free  school  lunch 
program.  Two  weeks  ago,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Issued  a  regulation  that  would 
have  prevented  more  than  one  million  chil- 
dren from  continuing  to  receive  free  school 
lunches.  More  than  40  states  would  have 
been  forced  to  cut  back  the  number  of  poor 
children  eligible;  the  department  would  have 
saved  $47  million.  Quickly,  the  Senate  and 
House  acted.  Fifty-nine  senators  protested 
directly  to  the  President;  the  House,  by  a 
353-0  vote,  ordered  that  the  children  not  be 
dropped. 

This  Is  hardly  the  Ideal  way  to  run  a  de- 
partment, much  less  a  food  program — ^force 
us  and  we'll  do  It.  Nor  does  it  suggest  that 
the  administration's  concern  for  poor  chil- 
dren Is  especially  high.  But  after  the  politics 
of  it  all  Is  put  aside,  at  least  now  the  children 
will  be  fed.  Prom  their  viewpoint — to  look 
at  it  that  way,  for  once — It  matters  little 
who  came  to  their  rescue,  but  only  that  some- 
one in  Washington  did  Both  Congress  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  take 
praise  for  the  new  p>olicy. 

It  remains  unclear  at  this  moment  whether 
the  department  will  permit  states  to  author- 
ize their  local  subdivisions  to  have  more  gen- 
erous eligibility  guidelines.  In  Virginia,  for 
example,  the  state  uses  the  $3,940  guideline 
but  has  allowed  Arlington,  Fairfax  and  Falls 
Church  to  provide  free  lunches  to  children 
In  families  of  four  with  less  than  $4,940  in- 
come and  reduced-price  lunches  to  families 
of  four  with  less  than  $5,350  Income.  Now 
that  the  broad  stroke  of  reform  has  been 
made,  it  is  hoped  these  smaller — ^but  no  less 
crucial — concerns  will  be  .attended  to  by 
Agriculture  officials. 

Considering  the  knot  In  which  the  food 
lunch  program  is  tied — Congress  pulls  this 
way  and  Agriculture  the  other,  with  the 
helpless  children  caught  between — the  time 
Is  right  to  begin  thinking  about  a  universal 
free  school  lunch  program  for  all  American 
children.  Senator  Humphrey  a:id  Representa- 
tive Perkins  have  Introduced  legislation.  The 
Idea  has  merit  for  several  reasons:  first  ade- 
quate nutrition  Is  as  much  a  part  of  educa- 
tion as  adequate  books  and,  second.  If  all 
children  were  to  receive  free  lunches,  the 
Agriculture  Department  would  not  have  to 
solicit  pressure  upon  Itself  before  it  can 
swing  Into  action.  That  in  itself  would  be  a 
considerable  gain. 


Januarij  27,  1972 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Oct.  22,  1971] 

Our  Children  and  tke  AoMimsTRATioN's 

Scrooges 

(By  Carl  T.Rowan) 

We  go  on  placing  our  faith  In  P14  fighters, 
B70  bombers  and  new  generations  of  missiles, 
but  it  must  be  obvious  to  most  Americans 
that  this  country  cannot  be  any  stronger  in 
the  year  2000  than  the  Americans  who  are 
today's  children. 

It  Is  appalling  and  Inexplicable,  then,  that 
a  government  that  talks  so  much  about 
"national  security"  should  foster  so  many 
rules  and  regulations  that  cheat  and  stunt 
the  development  of  this  generation  of  chil- 
dren. 

Whether  It  Is  adequate  medical  care, 
lunches  for  the  needy  or  the  general  welfare 
of  millions  of  dependent  children,  the 
bureaucracy  keeps  coming  up  with  penny- 
pinching  measures  designed  to  make  children 
suffer  even  while  adult  fatcats  go  on  enjoying 
governmental  largesse. 

It  now  looks  as  though  millions  of  needy 
schoolchildren  will  get  hot  lunches  this  year, 
but  no  thanks  to  the  scrooges  In  the  Nixon 
administration. 

For  weeks  someone  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Office  of  Agriculture,  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  or  the  White 
House  had  been  playing  a  game  of  nov/-you- 
see-your-lunch,  now-you-don't.  In  August, 
Agriculture  came  up  with  new  rules  which 
reduced  federal  subsidies  for  each  lunch 
served.  This  provoked  a  storm  of  protests 
from  educators  who  said  1.9  million  needy 
children  would  be  excluded  from  the  pro- 
gram. 

There  was  a  lot  of  hemming,  hawing,  ex- 
cuse-making, and  finally  a  Senate  hearing. 
Agriculture  officials  claimed  they  were  doing 
the  best  they  could  with  the  money  they 
had.  But  angry  senators  pointed  out  that 
the  department  had  gotten  every  cent  It  re- 
quested— and  then  some.  They  made  clear 
that  If  there  was  a  lack  of  money.  It  was 
because  the  administration  had  not  wanted 
to  spend  enough. 

The  Senate  was  so  upset  that  It  bypassed 
Its  Appropriations  Committee  and  quickly 
voted,  75  to  5,  to  authorize  the  administra- 
tion to  borrow  enough  money  from  another 
source  to  raise  federal  assistance  by  11  cents 
per  lunch. 

Did  Agriculture  say,  "Thanks,  we're  glad 
to  have  this  extra  help,  and  we'll  tise  It  to 
feed  more  children"?  No,  sir.  They  promptly 
changed  the  rules  again.  They  Increased  fed- 
eral support  payments  from  35  to  45  cents, 
but  then  turned  around  and  lowered  the 
eligibility  celling  for  free  lunches  to  $3,940 
annual  Income  for  a  family  of  four.  Some 
40  states  had  been  using  higher  levels,  so 
the  result  of  this  action  was  that  an  esti- 
mated 1.5  million  of  the  near-poor  stood  to 
lose  their  free  lunches. 

Again,  Congress  came  to  the  rescue.  Fifty- 
nine  senators  shot  off  a  letter  of  protest  to 
President  Nixon,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted,  353  to  0,  to  order  the  ad- 
ministration to  abandon  Its  latest  restric- 
tions. Paced  with  that  kind  of  opposition,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  backed  down. 

The  disturbing  thing  Is  that  Agriculture 
should  try  to  "save  money"  by  taking  food 
out  of  the  mouths  of  hungry  children — and 
Just  two  years  after  the  celebrated  White 
House  Conference  on  Hunger  and  Nutrition 
which  brought  forth  a  pledge  by  President 
Nixon  to  wipe  out  hunger  In  America. 

The  dismaying  thing  Is  that  anyone 
deemed  worthy  of  public  trust  would  try  to 
take  lunch  away  from  needy  pupils  In  a  coun- 
try that  Just  shelled  out  $3.7  billion  In  farm 
subsidies.  Including  millions  paid  for  not 
growing  food. 

In  1970  the  Sunflower  County,  Mississippi, 
plantation  of  Sen.  James  O.  Eastland  got 
$164,048  in  subsidies  from  that  same  Agricul- 


ture Department  that  wanted  to  take  bread 
out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  (a  department 
that  Elastland  oversees,  by  the  way,  as  a  sen- 
ior member  of  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee). 

What  kind  of  country  is  It  that  will  pay 
$500,000  or  more  in  subsidies  to  each  of  23 
farmers  but  can't  And  milk,  meat  and  bread 
for  hungry  children  who  are  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  their  plight? 

Let  the  record  show  that  our  country  has 
made  progress  In  the  four  years  since  a  Sen- 
ate committee  turned  a  grisly  spotlight  on 
the  sick  and  hungry  in  urban  ghettos  and 
pockets  of  rural  poverty  like  Appalachla. 

Pood  stamps  and  surplus  commodities  are 
helping  to  feed  twice  as  many  people  as  at 
the  time  of  that  White  House  conference. 
The  school  lunch  program  provides  free  or 
reduced-price  lunches  for  more  than  7  mil- 
lion youngsters  now,  compared  with  3  million 
2  years  ago. 

But  there  are  still  millions  of  American 
adults  who  are  ill-fed  and  ill-nourished.  Mil- 
lions of  children  still  cannot  learn  because 
they  go  to  school  hungry  and  retimi  home 
hungry.  Recent  Senate  testimony  Illustrated 
that  malnutrition  is  still  so  serious  among 
migrant  workers  that  some  of  their  children 
suffer  from  marasmus,  scurvy  and  rickets. 

So  this  clearly  is  no  time  to  rest  on  the 
laurels  of  what  progress  has  been  made — 
and  surely  no  time  for  Agriculture  to  throw 
a  million  or  more  children  back  into  the 
Jaws  of  hunger. 

A  recent  Senate  witness  warned  that 
"hunger  hasn't  gone  away;  only  the  Issue  of 
hunger  has." 

The  nation's  needy  children  can  be  grate- 
ful to  Congress  for  illustrating  forcefully  that 
the  issue  is  not  as  dead  as  someone  in  the 
Agriculture  Department  thought. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  14,  1971] 
Lunch   Fund  To  Continue  at   1970  Level 

The  AgriciUture  Department  has  an- 
nounced new  spending  regulations  for  the 
school  lunch  program  similar  to  last  year's 
level — ^three  weeks  after  Congress  ordered 
it  to  stop  trying  to  cut  back  the  program. 

The  department  says  the  new  rules  won't 
go  Into  effect  until  they  are  officially  pub- 
lished next  Wednesday. 

Sources  involved  in  the  three-month  bat- 
tle over  school  lunch  funding  said  the  regu- 
lations seem  to  conform  to  the  Instructions 
passed  unanimously  by  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress in  mid-October. 

In  a  news  release,  the  department  said  the 
new  rules  provide  federal  payments  averag- 
ing six  cents  in  every  state  for  each  school 
lunch  served  under  the  program. 

Also,  the  department  will  pay  a  minimum 
of  40  cents  for  reduced-price  lunches  served 
to  needy  children,  and  a  60-cent  minimum 
for  free  or  reduced-price  lunches  served  to 
the  "especially  needy." 

In  no  case,  the  department  said,  will  the 
federal  payment  be  more  than  60  cents,  or 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  lunch. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  21, 1971  ] 
P.T.I. 

"I  believe  that  what  I  have  had  to  say  will 
stand  the  scrutiny  of  rational  examination, 
whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  the  point  of 
view  presented." — ^Vlce  President  Splro  T. 
Agnew,  in  a  speech  at  Miami  Beach,  Nov.  3, 
1971. 

Not  being  among  those  who  regularly  agree 
with  the  point  of  view  of  the  Vice  President, 
we  probably  subject  what  he  has  to  say  virith 
more  scrutiny  than  most  people,  especially 
when  he  is  talking  about  us.  You  could  call 
It  masochism,  but  it  has  Its  rewards — when 
you  discover  the  level  of  accuracy  and  the  de- 
gree of  integrity  which  Mr.  Agnew  brings  to 
his  self-appointed  role  as  Inspector  General 
of  the  media  you  can't  help  feeling  Just  a 


little  bit  better  about  your  own  work.  For 
example,  there  is  the  Vice  President's  recent 
tantrum  about  two  quotations — one  from  a 
book  review  in  this  newspaper  and  one  from 
a  review  of  the  same  book  ("Our  Gang,"  by 
Philip  Roth) — In  Newsweek — both  of  which 
alleged  that  the  Nixon  administration  had 
planned  to  eliminate  free  lunches  for  1.5  mil- 
lion poor  ChUdren.  Mr.  Agnew  called  this  a 
"distortion"  and  a  "misrepresentation"  and  a 
"propaganda  canard"  (which  is  an  elitist  way 
of  calling  something  a  Ue)  and  by  way  of 
trying  to  prove  his  point  he  went  on  to  as- 
sert "the  facts  of  the  case" — that  the  num- 
ber of  needy  children  receiving  free  lunch 
under  federal  programs  will  have  Increased 
from  2.8  million,  when  Mr.  Nixon  took  office, 
to  8  million  by  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Now,  this  is  fair  enough  and  may  even 
turn  out  to  be  accurate.  But  it  also  has  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  do  writh  the  two  quotes 
from  The  Washington  Post  and  Newsweek 
which  Mr.  Agnew  took  exception  to,  and 
strictly  For  Your  Information  we  would  like 
to  set  the  record  straight. 

What  the  Post  book  review  said  was  that 
Mr.  Nixon  had  "wanted  to  eliminate  lunches 
for  1.5  million  presumably  needful  school- 
children, a  proposal  his  own  nutrition  expert 
called  'mean-spirited' ".  (Understandably. 
Agnew  severed  that  last  part  of  the  sentence! 
for  it  Is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Jean  Mayer,  the  for- 
mer White  House  consultant  on  nutrition 
who  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Nixon  to  run  the 
1969  White  House  Conference  on  Hunger,  did 
characterize  the  Nixon  administrations  ap- 
proach to  the  school  lunch  program  in  Just 
those  words.)  For  his  part,  Newsweek's  book 
reviewer  made  a  glancing  reference  to  "the 
administration's  plans  to  deprive  a  million 
and  a  half  chUdren  of  meals  in  school."  Now 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  both  of  these 
aUegations  are  beyond  dispute;  one  might 
quibble  over  the  precise  number  of  children 
involved,  but  It  is  a  fact  that  last  month  the 
AgriciUture  Etepartment  issued  new  regula- 
tions lowering  the  annual  family  Income  fig- 
ure which  defines  "poverty"  for  the  purpose 
of  qualifying  for  free  school  lunches,  and  no- 
body questions  that  as  many  as  1.5  mUllon 
children  would  have  been  lopped  off  the  rolls 
under  the  new  guidelines.  This  was  not  an 
idea  under  consideration,  mind  you;  it  was 
actually  decided  and  publicly  announced. 
And  it  was  only  undone  after  a  howl  of  out- 
raged protest  from  Congress,  including  a  let- 
ter to  the  White  House  from  69  senators.  Re- 
publicans as  well  as  Democrats,  who  urged 
the  President  to  "Intervene  in  this  situation 
Immediately  and  to  prevent  what  we  must 
consider  an  unlawful  interpretation  (of  the 
law)  which  was  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  by  you  as  a  fulfillment  of  our  pledges 
to  put  an  end  to  hunger  in  America's  school- 
rooms." Bowing  to  this  pressure,  the  Agri- 
culture Department  reversed  Itself.  That  in 
brief,  is  what  we  would  consider  to  be  a  "ra- 
tional examination"  of  the  facts  of  this  case 
and  you  may  Judge  for  yourself  who  was  en- 
gaging In  propaganda  and  dealing  in 
"canards." 


EXTENSION    OF    NUTRITION    COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs  has  decided  unanimously 
today  in  its  executive  session  to  extend 
its  life  for  another  year. 

The  decision  of  the  committee  was 
made  in  light  of  its  accomplishments 
during  the  past  legislative  year.  The 
committee  hsis  performed,  in  my  estima- 
tion, invaluable  work  in  the  area  of 
bringing  adequate  nutrition  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. Furthermore  the  committee  played 
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a  key  role  through  its  oversight  func- 
tion by  being  the  focal  point  for  initia- 
tives of  administrative  action  in  the  food 
stamp  and  school  lunch  areas. 

The  £u;hievements  of  the  committee 
are  manifold ;  but,  more  important,  much 
work  remains  to  be  done  in  the  fiel''  of 
nutrition  education,  in  revising  our  na- 
tional approach  to  child  feeding,  in  de- 
veloping new  ideas  for  institutional  feed- 
ing, and  in  insuring  that  all  the  feeding 
programs  are  carried  out  adequately.  I 
hope  that  Senators  will  see  fit  to  renew 
the  important  work  of  this  committee 
for  another  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  the  immediate  past  chair- 
man of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Nutrition,  Health,  and  Food. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

January  26.  1972. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy: 

Ranking    Minority    Member,    Senate    Select 

Committee    on    Nutrition    and    Human 

Needs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy  :  I  wanted  to  take  this 

opportunity  to  again  commend  you  for  the 

fine   work  of  the  Select  Committee  In  the 

past  year,  and  to  urge  that  the  Committee 

be  continued  In  able  to  fulfill  the  objective 

of  eliminating  hunger  and  malnutrition  from 

the  nation. 

Clearly,  the  Select  Committee  has  Impor- 
tant work  still  to  do.  In  the  area  of  malnu- 
trition and  poverty  alone,  we  have  not  yet 
achieved  the  nation's  stated  commitment  to 
ensure  every  p>oor  family  an  adequate  diet. 
Despite  the  ex|>ansion  of  the  food  stamp 
program,  there  are  still  millions  of  poor  fam- 
ilies not  receiving  badly  needed  food  benefits. 
Although  the  national  school  lunch  program 
now  reaches  over  seven  million  poor  children, 
there  are  still  at  least  three  million  children 
being  left  out. 

These  are  only  the  most  lmp)ortant  high- 
lights of  the  Committee's  remaining  respon- 
sibilities. There  is  still  the  relationship  of  the 
family  food  programs  to  welfare  reform  to  be 
resolved.  We  must  be  sure  that  whatever 
welfare  reform  program  is  finally  enacted, 
that  sufficient  income  or  other  means  Is  pro- 
vided for  adequate  nutrition.  Another  im- 
portant area  for  consideration  Is  the  con- 
sumer nutrition  Issues  which  affect  all  Amer- 
ican families  but  especially  affect  the  ability 
of  low-income  families  to  purchase  adequate 
diets.  These  Issues  include  nutrition  and  in- 
gredient labeling,  unit  pricing  and  open 
dating  of  food  stuffs.  An  additional  area  of 
concern,  not  previously  addressed  by  the 
Committee,  might  also  be  seriously  consid- 
ered. That  Is  the  area  of  institutional  feed- 
ing, especially  in  homes  for  the  elderly  and 
the  retarded. 

In  short,  I  applaud  the  past  contribution 
of  the  Select  Committee  toward  the  health 
and  well-being  of  all  our  people,  and  urge 
that  contribution  be  continued. 
Sincerely, 

Jeak  Mayer. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  242— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  RECOGNITION  BY 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  BANG- 
LADESH 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

S.  Res.  242 

Whereas  the  people  of  East   Bengal  have 
clearly  Indicated  a  firm  decision,  following  a 


tragic  and  costly  civil  war,  to  become  an  In- 
dependent nation  called  Bangladesh; 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  that  newly  formed 
nation  have  confirmed  Shlekh  Mujlbur  Ra- 
haman  as  their  Prime  Minister; 

Whereas  the  government  of  Bangladesh  Is 
an  effective  government  In  Its  own  country 
and  in  a  position  to  meet  all  of  its  responsi- 
bilities and  obligations:  Now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  la  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  recognize  Bang- 
ladesh as  an  Independent  country,  should 
recognize  the  government  of  Bangladesh,  and 
should  commence  negotiations  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Bangladesh,  and 
that  the  President  take  appropriate  steps 
toward  securing  funds  to  be  channeled 
through  multi-lateral  agencies  for  the  re- 
settlement of  the  refugees  and  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  country. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  243— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OF  THE  RE- 
PORT ENTITLED  "REPORT  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  CONGRESS  ON 
NOISE"  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

S.  Res.  243 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  (In 
compliance  with  Sec.  402  (b)  of  Title  IV,  PL 
91-604),  entitled  "Report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  on  Noise"  be  printed  with 
illustrations  as  a  Senate  document. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  two  thousand 
five  hundred  (J.500)  additional  copies  of 
such  document  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  244 — ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING.  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  AFFAIRS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
reported  the  following  resolution: 
S.  Res.  244 
Resolved,  That,  in  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing such  hearings,  and  making  investigations 
as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and  136  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction 
under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  Is  authorized  from  March  1,  1972. 
through  February  28.  1973,  for  the  purposes 
stated  and  within  the  limitations  Imposed  by 
the  following  sections.  In  Its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
( 3 )  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency. 
Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  from  March  1,  1972, 
through  February  28.  1973.  to  expend  not  to 
exceed  $577,000  to  examine.  Investigate,  and 
make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to  each  of  the  subjects  set  forth 
below  in  succeeding  sections  of  this  resolu- 
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tlon,  said  funds  to  be  allocated  to  the  respec- 
tlve  specific  Inquiries  In  accordance  with  such 
succeeding  sections  of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  $172,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of — 

(1)  banking  and  currency  generally; 

(2)  financial  aid  to  commerce  and  in- 
diistry; 

(3)  deposit  Insurance; 

(4)  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Includ- 
ing monetary  and  credit  policies; 

(5)  economic  stabilization,  production  and 
mobilization; 

(6)  valuation  and  revaluation  of  the 
dollar; 

(7)  prices  of  commodities,  rents,  and  serv- 
ices; 

(8)  securities  and  exchange  regulations; 

(9)  credit  problems  of  small  business;  and 

(10)  International  finance  through  agen- 
cies within  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee. 

Sec.  4.  Not  to  exceed  $175,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  pub- 
lic and  private  housing  and  urbfin  affairs 
generally. 

Sec.  5.  Not  to  exceed  $230,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  an  Inquiry  and  Investigation  per- 
taining to  the  securities  Industry. 

Sec  6.  The  committee  shall  r«port  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable 
with  respect  to  each  study  or  Investigation 
for  which  expenditure  Is  authorized  by  this 
resolution,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  February 
28,  1973. 

Sec.  7.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE   RESOLUTION   203 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  203,  to  establish  Amer- 
ican fishing  industry  representation  at 
the  1973  United  Nations  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference. 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    232 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eacleton),  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gam- 
brell)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  232.  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  remainder  of  the 
amoimt  appropriated  for  the  rural  elec- 
trification program  for  fiscal  1972  be 
immediately  released  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION    33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick), 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  33  regarding 
the  persecution  of  Jews  and  other  mi- 
norities in  Russia. 


I 
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EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF 
1971— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    829 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Al- 
len) submitted  an  amendment  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill  (S. 
2515)  to  further  promote  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  American 
workers. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    830 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CHILES  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  ofifered  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  2515),  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    833 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GAMBRELL  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  offered  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  2515) .  supra. 

AMENDMENT     NO.    834 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  offered  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  2515),  supra. 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OF  1971— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    831 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  1)  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  increase  benefits  and  im- 
prove eligibility  and  computation  meth- 
ods under  the  OASDI  program,  to  make 
improvements  in  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  maternal  child  health  programs 
with  emphasis  on  improvements  in  their 
operating  effectiveness,  to  replace  the  ex- 
isting Federal-State  public  assistance 
programs  with  a  Federal  program  of 
adult  assistance  and  a  Federal  program 
of  benefits  to  low-income  families  with 
children  with  incentives  and  require- 
ments for  employment  and  training  to 
improve  the  capacity  for  employment 
of  members  of  such  families  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    835 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  PEJRCY  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  1),  supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    838 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mathias, 
Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr. 
Saxbe)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  Jointly 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  1) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    837 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Saxbe)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  intended  to  be 


proposed  by  them  jointly   to   the  bill 
(H.R.  1),  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    838 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Case,  Packwood, 
Pastore.  Bayh,  Cook.  Javits,  Scott,  and 
Stevens,  I  am  reintroducing  today  my 
emergency  welfare  relief  proposal,  re- 
vised according  to  White  House  agree- 
ment, as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  1  to 
bring  States  much  needed  interim  fiscal 
relief  from  sharply  increased  welfare 
costs  imtil  such  time  as  welfare  reform 
legislation  is  enacted  by  Congress. 

I  had  previously  introduced  this  pro- 
posal, on  November  17.  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971.  During  the 
course  of  the  debate.  I  withdrew  my 
amendment  after  gaining  commitments 
from  the  administration.  Senator  Long. 
and  Senator  Ribicoff  that  they  would 
each  support  emergency  welfare  relief  In 
principle,  insuring  the  inclusion  of  in- 
terim fiscal  aid  provisitHis  as  a  part  of 
any  welfare  reform  program  to  be  voted 
by  the  Senate. 

I  am  very  happy  to  note  the  growing 
support  in  Congress  for  relieving  States 
of  their  immediate  welfare  cost  prob- 
lems. Senator  Ribicoff's  introduction  of 
the  welfare  fiscal  relief  amendment  pro- 
posed in  the  House  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Wil- 
bur Mills,  and  the  Congressman  from 
my  State,  George  Collins,  is  a  welcome 
addition. 

However,  I  am  not  happy  with  two 
aspects  of  the  Mills-Collins-Ribicoff 
amendment.  TTieir  amendment  would 
neither  protect  welfare  recipients  from 
benefit  cutbacks  nor  would  it  insure  any 
element  of  cost  control  by  limiting  Fed- 
eral reimbursements. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  whatever  emer- 
gency welfare  relief  proposal  is  accepted 
by  the  Senate  will  include  the  essential 
features  of  my  amendment:  Protection 
of  States  from  the  rising  costs  of  welfare; 
protection  of  welfare  recipients  from 
cutbacks;  and  Federal  reimbursement 
based  on  the  specific  welfare  costs  and 
case  needs  of  each  State,  closed  ended  to 
insure  welfare  cost  control. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  838 

At  the  end  of  title  V  of  the  bill,  add  the 
following  new  part: 

Part  F — Fiscal  Relief  for  States  with 
Respect  to  State  Public  Assistance  Pro- 
grams 

fiscal  relief  for  states 
Sec.  551.  Title  XI  of  the  Social  Security 

Act   (as  amended  by  sections  221    (a),  241. 

505.  542  (10).  and  512  of  this  Act)  Is  further 

amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  new  section: 

"fiscal  relief  for  states 
"Sec.  1126  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  subject 
to  subsection  (c).  pay  to  any  State  (other 
than  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands)  which  has  a 
State  plan  approved  under  title  I,  X.  XIV, 
or  XVI,  or  Part  A  of  title  IV.  of  this  Act, 
for  each  quarter  beginning  after  June  30, 


1971,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  (if  any) 
otherwise  payable  to  such  State  under  such 
title  on  acocunt  of  expenditures  as  cash 
assistance,  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess 
(If  any)   of— 

"(1)   an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  non-Federal  share 
of  the  expenditures,  under  the  State  plan 
approved  under  such  title  or  such  part  A  (as 
the  case  may  be) ,  as  cash  assistance  for  such 
quarter  (not  counting  any  part  of  such  ex- 
penditures which  Is  In  excess  of  the  amount 
of  the  expenditures  which  would  have  been 
made  as  cash  assistance  under  such  plan  if 
such  plan  had  remained  as  It  was  In  effect 
on  June  30,  1971)   or, 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  120  per  centum 
of  the  amount  referred  to  In  clause  (2) .  over 

"(2)  an  amount  equal  to  100  per  centum 
of  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  total  average 
quarterly  expenditures,  under  such  plan,  as 
cash  assistance  during  the  four-quarter  pe- 
riod ending  June  30.  1971. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
non-Federal  share  of  expenditures  for  any 
quarter  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  I,  X.  XIV,  or  XVI.  or  part  A  of  title  IV, 
of  this  Act  as  cash  assistance,  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)(1).  means  the  excess  of — 

"(1)  the  total  expenditures  for  such  quar- 
ter under  such  plan  as,  respectively,  (A)  old- 
age  assistance,  (B)  aid  to  the  blind,  (Ci  aid 
to  the  disabled,  (D)  aid  to  the  aged,  blind, 
or  disabled,  and  (E)  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children,  over 

"(2)  the  amounts  determined  for  such 
quarter  for  such  State  with  respect  to  such 
expenditures  under,  respectively,  sections  3 
1003,  1403.  1603.  and  403  of  this  Act  and  (In 
the  case  of  a  plan  approved  under  title  I  or 
X)  under  section  9  of  the  Act  of  April  19 
1950. 

"(c)  No  payment  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  for  any  quarter  to  any  State  on 
accoimt  of  expenditures,  as  cash  assistance, 
under  a  State  plan  of  such  State  If— 

"(1)  the  standards,  under  the  plan,  for 
determining  eligibility  for,  or  the  amount  of, 
cash  assistance  to  Individuals  under  such 
plan  have  been  so  changed  as  to  be  less 
favorable,  to  all  (or  any  substantial  class  or 
category)  of  the  applicants  for  or  recipients 
of  such  assistance  under  the  plan,  than  the 
standards  provided  for  such  purpose  under 
such  plan  as  in  effect  on  June  30.  1971.  and 

"(2)  the  amount  of  the  non-Federal  share 
of  the  expenditures,  under  such  plan,  as  cash 
assistance  for  such  quarter  Is  less  than  150 
p)er  centum  of  the  non-Federal  share  of  the 
expenditures,  under  the  State  plan,  as  cash 
assistance  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30. 
1971." 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1972— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  832 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  I  submit  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  dismayed  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  thought  it 
necessary  to  cut  the  appropriation  re- 
quest for  migration  and  refugee  assist- 
ance, and  to  recommend  the  elimination 
of  the  U.S.  refugee  program  for  Europe. 
Over  the  years  this  program  has  effec- 
tively carried  out  our  Nation's  humani- 
tarian concerns  in  EJurope,  and  today 
is  serving  as  a  primary  channel  in  our 
country's  effort  to  assist  Soviet  Jews  per- 
mitted to  leave  their  homeland  and  re- 
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settle  elsewhere.  The  anticipated  num- 
ber of  persons  who  wall  be  assisted  by  the 
U.S.  refugee  program  this  year  is  70.000 — 
of  whom  some  40,000  will  be  Jews  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  in 
Eastern  Europe.  To  scrap  this  humani- 
tarian program  now  would  have  a  disas- 
trous effect  on  the  international  ma- 
chinery to  facilitate  their  migration  and 
resettlement,  and  would  bring  needless 
hardship  to  those  many  thousands  who 
have  waited  so  long  to  join  their  rela- 
tives and  friends  oversells. 

I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  support  this  amendment. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  BY 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  myself, 
I  wish  to  annoimce  that  a  public  hear- 
ing will  be  held  at  9:30  a.m..  February 
4,  1972,  in  room  6226,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  H.R.  9580,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  the 
State  of  Maryland  concerning  the  fees 
for  the  operation  of  certain  motor  vehi- 
cles. Persons  wishing  to  present  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  should  con- 
tact Mr.  Robert  Harris,  staff  director  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
room  6222,  New  Senate  OflBce  Building, 
before  the  close  of  business  on  Febru- 
ary 2,  1972. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  OFFENDER 
REHABILITATION  ACT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  National  Peniten- 
tiaries, I  wish  to  announce  hearings  for 
the  consideration  of  S.  2732.  the  Offender 
Rehabilitation  Act,  beginning  at  10  a.m., 
on  February  3.  1972.  in  room  6206  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  the 
quieting  of  old  criminal  records  that 
serve  as  a  barrier  to  the  employment  of 
rehabilitated  first  offenders.  I  believe  it 
represents  a  vital  step  needed  to  begin 
facing  the  problem  of  recidivistic  crime 
in  our  Nation. 

This  is  the  first  scheduled  hearing  on 
this  legislation,  and  I  would  anticipate 
that  several  additional  days  will  be  nec- 
essary to  carefully  consider  this  proposed 
legislation.  These  additional  days  will  be 
scheduled  as  time  permits. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  In  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Penitentiaries,  room  6306,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FLAMMABLE  FABRICS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  editorial 
in  the  February  issue  of  Consimier  Re- 
ports concerning  the  intolerable  delay 
from  congressional  passage  of  the  1967 
Flammable  Fabrics  Amendment  until  the 


effective  date  of  a  flammability  standard 
for  children's  sleepwear  demonstrates 
the  urgent  need  for  the  passage  of  leg- 
islation to  create  a  Consumer  Safety 
Agency  as  we  have  proposed  in  the  com- 
mittee print  of  S.  983. 

Government  performance  in  this  field 
has  been  shoddy.  The  epidemiological 
data  compiled  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  barely 
adequate.  The  prolonged  delay  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  issuing  the 
sleepwear  standard  is  lamentable,  but 
even  more  critical,  the  total  absence  of 
regulations  concerning  stockpiling  of 
goods  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
standard,  July  1973,  demonstrates  a  lack 
of  comprehension  of  the  marketplace. 

I  would  not  be  so  much  concerned  were 
it  not  for  the  poor  job  of  the  sleepwear 
manufacturers  in  complying  with  the 
standard.  But  now,  more  than  a  year 
after  the  Department  of  Commerce  pro- 
posed its  testing  protocol,  CU  foimd  that 
only  one  out  of  76  models  of  children's 
.sleepwear  could  meet  the  Cormnerce  De- 
partment's flammability  standard.  With 
initiative  like  this  we  cannot  but  assume 
that  the  sleepwear  industry  will  not  make 
a  single  garment  to  comply  with  the 
standard  until  July  31, 1973.  Even  at  that 
date,  what  with  hand-me-downs  and  the 
stockpiling  of  inventories,  there  will 
probably  be  a  large  number  of  impro- 
tected  children  until  1975  or  1977. 

We  need  a  Consumer  Safety  Agency, 
an  agency  manned  by  dedicated  indi- 
viduals, serving  in  the  public  interest, 
free  of  all  conflicts,  and  technically  capa- 
ble of  fulfilling  the  challenge  of  con- 
sumer product  safety,  which  confronts 
the  American  people.  The  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Conmierce,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  ,  and  I  have  pledged  ourselves 
to  the  creation  of  just  such  an  agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Consumer  Re- 
ports editorial  and  the  statement  of 
Betty  P^imess  on  behalf  of  Consiuners 
Union  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Children's  Flammable  Sleepwear 
Last  July,  partly  on  the  basis  of  reports 
compiled  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce promulgated  a  new  flammability 
standard  for  children's  sleepwear.  HEW 
studies  had  shown  that,  among  victims  oT 
accidentally  Ignited  nlghtclothes,  children 
under  six  years  old  constituted  an  unusually 
high  percentage.  Stlffer  standards.  It  was 
hoped,  would  reduce  the  Incidence  of  those 
tragic  accidents. 

Even  though  the  new  standard  Is  limited  to 
the  protection  of  children.  Its  promulgation 
was  a  big  step  In  the  right  direction.  But  a 
disturbing  fact  is  that  manufacturers  of 
children's  sleepwear  are  permitted  to  sell 
their  present  wares,  as  Is,  until  next  July. 
During  the  following  year,  children's  sleep- 
wear  that  doesn't  meet  the  standard  may  be 
manufactured  and  sold  If  it's  labeled:  "Flam- 
mable. .  .  .  Should  not  be  worn  near  sources 
of  fire."  After  July  1973,  the  law  is  supposed 
to  take  full  effect.  Even  then,  however, 
highly  flammable  goods  of  this  type  may  be 
sold  if  they  were  manufactured  before  the 
cutoff  date.  In  other  words,  It  will  have  taken 
flve  years  after  Congress  called  for  action  In 
Its  1967  amendment  to  the  Flammable  Fab- 


rics Act,  and  two  years  or  longer  after  a 
standard  was  promulgated  to  "protect  the 
public  against  unreasonable  risk  of  the  oc- 
currence of  fire  leading  to  death.  Injury,  or 
significant   property  damage." 

That's  a  long  delay.  But  then  it  occurred 
to  us  that  perhaps  sleepwear  manufacturers, 
having  been  forewarned  long  ago  by  the  1967 
Congressional  action,  might  be  already  striv- 
ing to  comply  voluntarily  with  the  new 
standard  promulgated  last  year.  To  check, 
we  conducted  a  shopping  survey  in  the  New 
York  City  area.  We  bought  76  models  of 
children's  sleepwear  in  sizes  up  to  6X  (the 
largest  size  covered  by  the  standard,  al- 
though this  is  a  matter  of  some  confusion 
because  sizing  nomenclature  varies  through- 
out the  industry).  No  model  was  labeled  as 
flammable.  Only  one  brought  up  the  issue  of 
flammability  on  Its  label;  It  was,  to  give  It 
its  complete  designation,  the  Sears  Perma- 
Prest  Flanie-Rctardant  Gown  of  Cotton  Flan- 
nel, Cat.  No.  3326. 

All  samples  were  tested  for  flammabUlty 
according  to  the  Government-prescribed 
procedure.  Basically,  the  test  sets  limits  to 
the  char  lengths  of  suspended  specimen 
swatches  exposed  for  three  seconds  to  a  con- 
trolled flame.  It  also  sets  limits  to  the  time 
material  fallen  from  the  samples  may  con- 
tinue to  burn  after  the  flame  has  been  re- 
moved. 

Seventy-five  of  our  76  samples  faUed  the 
test.  The  one  that  passed  was  the  Sears 
3326. 

The  initial  reaction  of  Industry  spokes- 
men to  the  standard  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce proposed  was  negative.  They  con- 
tended that  they  could  not  meet  the  July 
1973  deadline.  They  referred  to  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  satisfactory  test  results  and 
the  need  for  more  time  to  develop  flame- 
retardant  sleepwear.  CU's  tests,  of  course, 
produced  remarkably  uniform  results:  all 
samples  failed  the  flame  test  on  the  flrst  try 
e.xcept  the  Sears  3326;  it  passed  flve  times 
In  a  row. 

As  for  the  need  for  more  time  to  develop 
Are  retardant  sleepwear,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  presumably  on  considered  advice, 
determined  that  two  years  was  time  enough. 
And,  again,  the  Sears  3326  is  tangible  evi- 
dence that  the  technology  already  exists  In  at 
least  one  form. 

Some  concern  was  also  voiced  that  the  im- 
position of  stricter  standards  would  greatly 
Increase  the  price  of  chUdren's  sleepwear. 
Obviously,  flame-retardant  treatment  costs 
more  than  no  treatment  at  all.  but  the  added 
expense  needn't  be  exorbitant.  The  Sears 
3326.  listing  at  $3.G9  plus  shipping,  was  ap- 
proximately in  the  middle  of  the  price  range 
of  the  Sears  models  we  tested — and  none  of 
the  more  expensive  models  passed  the  flame 
test. 

As  of  this  writing,  however,  the  industry 
appears  to  be  having  second — and  more  con- 
structive— thoughts.  The  American  Apparel 
Manufacturers  Association  proposed  on  De- 
cember 13,  1971,  to  move  forward  the  date 
for  full  compliance  with  the  standard  for 
children's  flame-retardant  sleepwear  from  the 
required  July,  1973  date  to  April,  1973.  In  ad- 
dition, the  association  Indicated  that,  with 
some  amendments  to  the  proposed  standard, 
it  would  be  possible  to  eliminate  the  planned 
one-year  grace  period  scheduled  to  begin 
July  1,  1972.  during  which  manufacturers 
could  sell  flammable  garments  providing  they 
were  so  labeled.  As  we  go  to  press,  we  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the 
amendments  the  association  has  proposed, 
so  we  cannot  Judge  whether  they  may  have 
signlflcantly  weakened  the  proposed  stand- 
ard or  not.  If  they  have  and  If  their  amend- 
ments are  implemented,  we'U  have  more  to 
say  on  the  subject  later. 

But  until  the  standard  takes  effect,  what  is 
the  safety-conscious  parent  to  do?  Walt,  for 
one  thing.  If  everything  goes  according  to 
schedule,     flammable    children's     sleepwear 
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should  be  either  Identifiable  starting  next 
July  or  off  the  market.  In  the  Interim,  all  we 
can  do  Is  offer  a  few  morsels  of  advice  (In 
addition  to  the  obvlovis  one  of  keeping  chil- 
dren away  from  sources  of  flame).  Consider 
the  Sears  3326,  the  only  model  we  found  that 
was  satisfactorily  flame-retardant.  In  lieu  of 
that,  give  preference  to  tight-fitting  night- 
clothes;  they  should  Ignite  and  burn  less 
readily  than  billowing  garments,  which  per- 
mit air  to  reach  the  fabric  from  both  sides. 

We  don't  know  how  many  m.odels  of  chil- 
dren's sleepwear  are  on  the  market.  There  are 
virtually  countless  combinations  of  styles, 
fabric  compositions,  sizes,  patterns  and  col- 
ors— all  of  which  may.  In  one  way  or  another, 
have  an  influence  on  flammability.  But  if 
our  sampling  is  at  all  respresentatlve  of  sleep- 
wear  marketed  on  a  national  scale,  we'd  say 
that  the  chances  of  buying  at  random  models 
that  now  meet  the  Gtovernment  flammability 
standard  are  mighty  slim  indeed. 


Statement  by  Betty  Fxjuitebs  on  Behai.f  or 

CONSTTMERS    UNION  > 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  here  today 
because  Consumers  Union,  the  nonprofit 
publisher  of  Consumer  Reports  magazine  be- 
lieves that  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  prob- 
lem of  flammable  fabrics  to  exist  as  it  does 
today. 

Although  the  flrst  Flammable  Fabrics  Act 
was  p>assed  in  1953 — nearly  two  decades  ago — 
the  February  issue  of  Consumer  Reports  will 
reveal  that  Consumers  Union  tests  of  chil- 
dren's sleepwear  showed  that  our  children 
are  still  being  dressed  in  unnecessarily  flam- 
mable sleepwear. 

And  the  problem  doesn't  stop  there — It  In- 
cludes draperies,  mattresses,  bedding  and  up- 
holstered produ6ts. 

We  are  here  today  because  we  believe  In- 
dustry has  shown  pathetic  little  evidence  of 
progress  in  marketing  flame  retardant  con- 
sumer products. 

We  are  here  to  call  on  our  government — 
and  specifically  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce— to  use  the  power  Congress  has  pro- 
vided— ^power  to  provide  the  industry  with 
clear  directions  for  acting  promptly  In  the 
Interest  of  public  welfare  on  the  full  range  of 
dangerously  flammable  fabrics. 

And  we  are  also  here  to  demonstrate  to  our 
fellow  consumers  the  extent  of  the  problem 
so  that  they  may  become  Informed  allies  in 
the  fight  for  a  more  active  response  from 
government  and  Industry. 

The  problem  is  really  far  greater  than  most 
of  us  might  Imagine.  By  official  government 
estimate,  some  3,000  persons  are  burned  to 
death  every  year  by  fires  associated  with  the 
clothing  they  wear.  Another  150,000  are 
injured. 

And,  the  statistics  show  that  relatively 
more  victims  are  children.  Many  are  elderly. 
These  are  two  groups  that  are  distinctly  im- 
able  to  fend  for  themselves. 

Take  the  example  of  the  5-year-old  boy 
who  tipped  over  a  candle.  That  Innocent 
child  paid  for  the  accident  with  60  days  In 
the  acute  burn  ward  of  a  Boston  hospital, 
then  another  42  days  in  an  intensive  care 
tent.  With  repeated  skin  grafts,  he  is  making 
a  physical  recovery.  But  what  about  the 
mental  scars? 

No  wonder  the  child's  father  had  this  to 
say: 

"The  people  in  power  leisurely  debate  (the 
subject  of  flammability)  as  though  they 
were  deciding  a  change  in  the  rules  of  gin 
rummy.  That  they  are  so  detached  is  almost 
as  shocking  as  the  sight  of  a  bvu-ned  child." 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  crux  of  the  rea- 
son why  we  are  here  to  show  you  the  results 
of  procrastination  and  neglect. 

Let  me  give  a  brief  history  which  shows 
what  we  mean.  The  flrst  Flammable  Fabrics 


•  Miss  Furness  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Consumers  Union. 


Act  In  1953  was  in  response  to  sweaters  which 
virtually  exploded  Into  flame  when  touched 
by  a  spark.  The  law  prohibited  only  wearing 
app>arel  like  the  so-called  "torch  sweaters" 
and  exempted  more  than  99  percent  of  the 
fabrics  and  garments  on  the  market. 

Nearly  10  years  later,  in  1963.  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  sought  to  extend  the  defl- 
nltion  of  the  1953  law  to  include  infant's  re- 
ceiving blankets.  Industry  pointed  out  that 
the  FTC  did  not  have  legal  authority  to  pro- 
ceed along  these  lines. 

In  1967  President  Johnson  called  for  Im- 
mediate action  to  streng^then  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Law — both  to  improve  the  old  flam- 
mability standards  and  to  keep  pace  with 
technological  developments. 

As  my  flrst  official  act  as  the  President's 
consumer  affairs  advisor  I  testlfled  before 
Congress  and  urged  extension  of  the  law's 
coverage.  I  thought  it  should  Include  a  va- 
riety of  flame-prone  consumer-purchased 
textile  products  such  as  draperies,  carpeting, 
bedding. 

As  a  result  of  the  Johnson-Administration 
appeal,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  was  given 
broad  administrative  powers  to  promulgate 
new  definitions  of  fiammability  and  to  es- 
tablish rules  for  all  manner  of  consumer- 
purchased  textile  products,  not  Just  wearing 
apparel. 

Unfortunately,  these  1967  Amendments  to 
the  law  did  not  themselves  upg^rade  the 
flammability  standards.  They  left  all  that 
up  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Since  then — and  largely  on  the  urging  and 
presentation  of  test  results  by  Consumers 
Union — the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  set 
forth  two  carpet  flaomiabUlty  standards.  For 
the  record.  Consumers  Union  considers  them 
only  first-generation  standards  needing  con- 
siderable revision. 

The  only  other  action  that  has  been  com- 
pleted since  1967  has  been  In  the  area  of 
children's  sleepwear.  In  November  1970,  the 
Secretary  of  Conmierce  granted  formal  rec- 
ognition to  the  need  for  a  standard  to  cover 
children's  sleepwetir.  Some  eight  months  la- 
ter, he  proposed  a  standard. 

While  we  feel  the  definition  of  flamma- 
bility it  Imposes  Is  adequate,  we  feel  the 
provisions  under  which  it  will  go  into  effect 
simply  are  not. 

For  one  thing.  It  only  affects  sleepwear  up 
to  size  6-X,  which  is  what  a  big  5-year-old 
might  wear.  For  another  thing,  sleepwear 
doesn't  have  to  meet  the  fiammability  stand- 
ard until  July  1973.  And  even  then  It  can 
continue  to  be  sold.  Just  as  long  as  It  was 
manufactured  before  July  1973. 

All  that  Is  required  Is  that  any  sleepwear 
produced  after  this  July,  must  be  labeled 
that  It  Is  fiammable. 

So  what  we  are  saying  Is  that  a  year  and 
a  half  from  now,  by  law,  some  of  our  chil- 
dren's sleepwear  will  finally  be  flame  retard- 
ant. According  to  the  law,  flammable  sleep- 
wear  that  Is  produced  between  July  1972  and 
July  1973  must  carry  a  permainently  affixed 
label.  We  have^'^a  sign  here  showing  the 
wording  specified  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment: 

"Flammable  (Does  Not  Meet  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Standard  DOC  FP  3-71.) 
Should  not  be  worn  near  sources  of  fire." 

I'd  like  to  make  one  special  point  about 
the  labeling  regulation  as  It  Is  presently 
stated.  It  Is  negative  labeling.  You  are  only 
told  If  a  garment  Is  flammable.  Suppose  there 
Is  no  reference  to  flammability  on  a  pair  of 
pajamas  or  a  nightgown?  As  the  rules  stand 
now.  later  this  year  you  will  have  no 
way  of  knowing  If  the  garment  is  flammable, 
but  manufactured  before  July  1972. 

CU  believes  that  until  the  law  takes  full 
effect  all  flame-retardant  children's  sleep- 
wear  should  also  be  labeled.  Those  which 
meet  the  Department  of  Commerce  stand- 
ard should  state  on  the  label  "Flame-Re- 
tardant." 


Action,  It's  said,  speaks  louder  than  words, 
so  let  us  show  you  what  we  mean  when  we 
talk  about  flammable  sleepwear  .  .  .  and 
then  let  us  show  you  one  that  does  not  burn. 

This  Is  not,  and  I  repeat,  not  the  way  these 
products  are  tested  In  our  laboratory.  The 
test  procedure  calls  for  a  ga£  flame  to  be 
applied  to  the  fabric  for  three  seconds.  We 
win  be  applying  the  candle  for  that  length 
of  time.  We  believe  this  Is  an  accurate  reflec- 
tion of  the  laboratory  standard  put  Into  a 
real-life  situation. 

(Demonstration. ) 

The  last  test  sample  Is  the  one  of  76  dif- 
ferent brand/models  we  recently  tested  for 
a  February  Consumer  Reports  article  that 
passed  the  government's  flammability  stand- 
ard. Because  of  time  limitation,  this  demon- 
stra;tlon  sample  was  not  washed,  but  those 
samples  of  the  product  tested  in  our  labora- 
tories were  washed  the  50  times  specified  by 
the  standard  test  procedure. 

Now,  the  Industry  has  said  it  would  be  an 
Intolerable  hardship  to  force  it  to  mass  pro- 
duce flame-retardant  sleepwear:  that  the 
flame-retarding  additive  would  alter  the  feel 
of  the  fabric  and  make  it  unattractive  to 
consumers;  that  the  process  would  be  so  ex- 
pensive that  consumers  would  not  be  wllUng 
to  pay  the  price;  smd  the  industry  originally 
said  it  could  not  make  flame-retardant  sleep- 
wear  for  years  to  come. 

What  we  have  Just  shown  you  is  a  gar- 
ment which  demonstrates  that  none  of  these 
claims  Is  so. 

We  pwiid  between  two  and  ten  dollars  for 
each  of  our  76  test  samples.  This  garment 
cost  Just  about  In  the  middle  of  that  price 
range. 

As  for  the  feel  of  the  fabric.  It  Is  not  harsh 
or  abrasive  to  the  skin  and  I  invite  you  to 
feel  swatches  of  it  and  Judge  for  yourself. 

And  as  for  the  Industry  claim  that  It 
couldn't  be  done  for  years  to  come — well,  this 
was  on  the  market  when  our  tests  began 
months  ago. 

Ironically,  it  was  sold  nationally  as  a 
winter-line  product  and  unfortunately,  la 
probably  not  available.  But  it  does  prove  It 
can  be  done. 

And  while  we  are  deeply  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  sleepwear,  the  problem  of  flam- 
mable blankets  may  be  an  even  greater  one 
in  that  there  are  no  standards  yet  in  effect 
to  protect  Innocent  shoppers. 

As  with  sleepwear,  mattresses,  draperies, 
and  all  those  household  fabrics,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  was  given  the  authority  In 
1967  to  take  steps  to  reduce  the  flammability 
hazard  of  blankets. 

Again,  what  we  are  about  to  show  you  is 
not  the  way  it  is  done  in  the  labs.  But  this 
is  the  way  it  can  happen  in  real-life. 

(Blanket  demo.) 

The  blankets  that  flame  up  after  being 
touched  for  only  a  second  with  the  match 
flame  are  rayon-blend  blankets. 

The  ones  on  which  the  match  extinguishes 
itself  are  made  of  wool. 

Other  flbers  and  blends  present  different 
degrees  of  hazard.  What  we  can  say  clearly 
at  this  time  is  that  Consumers  Union  ad- 
vises everyone  to  steer  clear  of  any  blanket 
containing  any  percentage  of  rayon.  The  fiber 
content  mtist  be  stated  on  the  label.  If  it 
says  "rayon" — no  matter  what  else  it  says — 
don't  buy  it. 

We  could  show  you  other  examples — 
flaming  drapes,  smoldering  mattresses,  and 
burning  upholstered  products. 

In  short,  what  we  have  been  saying  Is  that 
an  industry  has  been  dragging  its  feet — the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  has  not  moved  with 
force  or  speed  and  an  uninformed  public 
has  been  too  long  an  inattentive  audience  to 
this  shoddy  performance. 

Consumers  Union  thinks  it  \b  time  to  get 
moving.  "We  call  on  industry  and  govern- 
ment to  take  a  more  responsible  approach  to 
the  problem.  CU  believes  strongly  In  the  n?ed 
for    meaningful    action.    Consumer   Reports 
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will  continue  to  carry  reports  on  the  progress 
of  flame-retardant  products  and,  as  they  are 
marketed,  we  will  help  draw  public  attention 
to  them  In  the  pages  of  Consumer  Reports. 


January  27,  1972 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  TOWER 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  one  of  my 
most  effective  legislative  leaders  in  the 
Senate  is  John  Tower,  of  Texas.  I  have 
learned  that  when  he  is  acting  as  floor 
leader,  as  he  has  for  several  bills  affect- 
ing the  economy,  housing  and  national 
defense,  that  the  leadership  is  in  good 
hands. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Texas  has 
repeatedly  demonstrated  an  uncanny 
knack  for  securing  those  crucial  votes  so 
necessary  for  the  implementation  of  vital 
legislation. 

In  fact,  if  I  could  select  from  the  Sen- 
ate membership  a  special  team  to  take 
my  side  on  a  parliamentary  issue,  John 
Tower  would  be  among  my  first  choices, 
because  he  is  effective,  articulate,  and 
persuasive.  These  are  qualities  which 
command  the  respect  of  the  Senate. 


UKRAINE'S  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  liberty-loving  people  the  world 
over  observed  the  54th  anniversay  of  the 
independence  of  Ukraine — although  it  is 
an  independence  that  has  been  sadly  lost. 
It  is  an  occasion  which  causes  us  of 
America  to  address  ourselves  to  the  trag- 
edy of  Captive  Nations — whose  freedoms 
have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Our  repeated  observance  might  seem  to 
be  of  no  avail.  Yet,  silence  would  be  sad- 
der— and  to  speak  our  minds  does  keep 
alive  remembrance  of  our  ot^ti  independ- 
ence not  2  centuries  old — won  from  the 
great  world  power  of  that  day.  Ours  was 
an  adventure  in  government  of.  by  and 
for  the  people  themselves — setting  the 
example  and  the  expectancy  of  freedom 
for  proud  peoples  anj-where. 

Let  us  turn  back  half  a  century  to 
what  Ukraine  might  anticipate  from  the 
1917  Declaiation  of  Rights  issued  by  the 
People's  Commissariat.  It  established 
"the  right  of  the  Nations  of  Russia  to 
free  self-determination  including  the 
right  to  secede  and  form  independent 
States." 
How  did  it  work  out? 
An  independent  Ukrainian  Republic 
was  recognized  by  the  Bolsheviks  in 
1917 — but  in  the  same  year  they  estab- 
lished a  rival  Republic  of  Kharkov.  In 
July.  1923.  with  the  help  of  the  Red 
Army  a  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public was  established  and  interpolated 
with  the  U.S.S.R. 

And  so  with  the  fate  of  the  other  cap- 
tive non-Russian  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union — the  phantom  of  freedom  proved 
only  a  phantom. 

So  w^e  pause  on  this  Ukraine  anni- 
versary—we  pause  to  ponder  that  dis- 
aster— we  shudder  for  the  moment  as 
we  weigh  what  captivity  means — for  the 
individual  or  the  nation. 

Surely  it  makes  us  resolve  to  retain 
our  American  freedoms — and  to  main- 
tain our  national  strength — so  that  we 


may  continue  to  set  an  ideal  for  others — 
to  take  despair  out  of  the  hearts  of  the 
captive  peoples — and  keep  alive  that 
hope  for  freedom — that  self  determina- 
tion that  alone  can  be  the  assurance  of 
peace  in  this  world  whose  ideologies  are 
competing  for  the  souls  of  men. 

As  we  approach  the  bicentermial  of  our 
own  independence — may  it  prove  the 
birthday  of  that  birthright  of  independ- 
ence for  those  now  captive  nations  that 
have  given  and  can  still  give  so  much  of 
value  to  all  mankind. 


SUCCESS  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
UPWARD  BOUND  PROJECT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
closely  followed  the  development  and 
operation  of  Project  Upward  Boimd, 
which  is  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Education  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I  feel  that  this 
program  is  an  extremely  worthwhile  and 
effective  approach  to  the  problem  of 
equalizing  educational  opportunities. 

Project  Upward  Bound,  which  was 
moved  from  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity to  the  Office  of  Education  in 
1969,  is  a  precollege  program  designed  to 
give  talented  young  people  from  low-in- 
come families  a  chance  for  a  better  edu- 
cation. Through  intensive  simimer  ses- 
sions, the  project  attempts  to  give  these 
low-income  high  school  students  the 
added  preparation  they  will  need  to  suc- 
cessfully continue  their  education — and 
thus  break  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

I  am  pleased,  today,  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  outstanding  success  of  the 
Upward  Boimd  project  operating  at  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire.  I  recently 
received  a  progress  report  showing  that, 
of  the  40  students  participating  in  this 
Upward  Bound  program,  83  percent 
showed  an  improvement  in  their  first 
semester  school  grade  reports. 

Of  course,  grades  are  only  one  of  many 
indicators  of  the  program's  results.  But 
I  feel  that  this  is  such  an  impressive 
indication  of  the  project's  success  that 
it  deserves  to  be  recognized. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  congratulate 
all  those  involved  in  the  Upward  Bound 
program  at  the  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. All  Upward  Bounders  contributed 
to  the  program's  success.  I  would  also 
like  to  personally  congratulate  the  fol- 
lowing students,  whose  grades  in  their 
respective  high  schools  indicate  superior 
achievement: 

Mike  Kazukiewicz.  Somersworth, 
N.H.;  Vicki  Weiser,  Portsmouth,  N.H.; 
Brenda  Moore,  Somersworth,  N.H.; 
Patty  White,  Portsmouth,  N.H.;  Gilda 
Gubellini,  Portsmouth,  N.H.;  Denlse 
Snyder.  Durham,  N.H.;  and  Ron  Cham- 
bers, Dover,  N.H. 

I  would  also  like  to  recognize  the  fol- 
lowing students  who  Improved  at  least 
one  full  grade  over  their  last  year's  aver- 
age: 

Eunice  White.  Portsmouth.  N.H.; 
Sharon  Smith.  Portsmouth,  N.H.;  Prls- 
cilla  Clark,  Portsmouth,  N.H.;  Geny 
Plante,  Somersworth,  N.H. ;  Mark  Siran- 
ian.  Dover,  N.H.:  April  Kliphan.  Dover. 
N.H.;  and  Karen  Gower,  Dover,  Nil, 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PEACE  PLAN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  address  to  the  Nation  is  less  a 
new  initiative  than  it  is  a  confession  of 
failure.  Virtually  everything  the  President 
said  last  night  could  have  been  said 
months  or  years  ago. 

The  only  difference  is  that  in  recent 
months,  while  the  killing  has  gone  on 
without  remission,  we  have  been  pixrsuing 
a  path  of  secret  negotiations  that  have 
now  been  proved  a  failiu-e. 

The  plan  we  have  heard  last  night  from 
the  President  is  not  a  plan  to  end  the  war. 
In  spite  of  the  years  of  constant  promises 
he  has  made,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  not 
yet  prepared  to  make  the  only  sort  of 
offer  that  can  end  the  killing  in  Vietnam. 

We  do  not  need  an  eight-point  plan  to 
end  the  war.  All  we  need  is  a  one-point 
plan— a  complete  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can ground,  sea,  and  air  forces,  by  a  date 
certain,  in  exchange  for  a  return  of  our 
prisoners. 

So  long  as  we  try  to  condition  our  with- 
drawal on  things  like  free  elections,  a 
cease  fire,  or  any  of  the  other  trappings 
disclosed  last  night,  reasonable  as  they 
may  seem,  we  shall  be  pursuing  the  same 
blind  alley  in  public  negotiations  that 
we  have  followed  with  such  futility  in 
private. 

When  will  we  learn  that  America  can- 
not and  should  not  attempt  to  dictate 
the  terms  of  the  political  settlement  in 
South  Vietnam?  If  we  have  not  been  able 
to  achieve  that  settlement  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  10  years  of  effort  and  the 
blood  of  50,000  American  lives,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  do  it  now  or  in  the  future. 
Let  us  recognize  the  clear  reality  of 
the  war.  Let  us  recognize  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  total  end  to  American 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  Let  us  recognize 
that  the  only  condition  we  can  reason- 
ably attach  to  America's  complete  with- 
drawal is  the  return  of  America's  pris- 
oners. That  is  the  only  way  we  shall  ever 
establish  the  generation  of  peace  which 
the  President  wants  and  which  is  always 
in  our  deepest  prayers. 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERANS'    AFFAIRS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  section 
133B  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  added  by  section  130(a) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970,  requires  the  rules  of  each  com- 
mittee to  be  published  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  not  later  than  March  1  of 
each  year.  Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  rules  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Rules  or  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs 
I.  general 
All  applicable  requirements  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
shall  govern  the  committee  and  Its  subcom- 
mittees. 
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n.   MEETINGS 


The  committee  shall  hold  its  regular  meet- 
ings on  the  first  and  third  Monday  of  each 
month,  when  Congress  is  In  session,  or  at 
such  other  times  as  the  chairman  shall  de- 
termine. Additional  meetings  may  be  called 
by  the  chairman  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
expedite  committee  business. 

m.   QUORUM 

Three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  transacting  committee 
business:  Provided,  That  one  member  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving testimony. 

IV.    VOTING 

(a)  Votes  may  be  cast  by  proxy. 

(b)  There  shall  be  a  complete  record  kept 
of  all  committee  action.  Such  record  shall 
contain  the  vote  cast  by  each  member  of  the 
committee  on  any  question  which  a  "yea"  or 
"nay"  vote  Is  requested. 

V.    StTBCOMMTTTEES 

(a)  The  committee  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  shall  be  ex-offlclo 
members  of  any  subcommittee  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

(b)  Subcommittees  shall  be  considered  de 
novo  whenever  there  Is  a  change  In  the  chair- 
manship and  seniority  on  the  particular  sub- 
committee shall  not  necessarily  apply. 

VI.    HEARINGS  AND  HEARING  PROCEDURE 

(a)  The  committee  or  any  subconunittee 
thereof  shall  make  public  announcement  of 
the  date,  place,  time  and  subject  matter  of 
any  hearing  to  be  conducted  on  any  measure 
or  matter  at  least  one  week  in  advance  of 
such  hearing  unless  the  conmilttee  or  sub- 
committee determines  there  is  good  cause  to 
begin  such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable require  each  witness,  who  is  sched- 
uled to  testify  at  any  hearing,  to  file  his 
written  testimony  with  the  committee  not 
later  than  forty-eight  hours  prior  to  his 
scheduled  appearance.  Said  written  testi- 
mony shall  be  accompanied  by  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  points  covered  in  the 
written  testimony. 

(c)  No  hearing  of  the  committee  or  any 
subcommittee  shall  be  scheduled  outside  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  except  by  the  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee or  by  authorization  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 


PULL  DISCUSSION  AND  EXAMINA- 
TION NECESSARY  ON  AUTO  IN- 
DUSTRY REQUEST  TO  DELAY 
MEETING  1975  CLEAN  AIR  STAND- 
ARDS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  infor- 
mation has  come  to  my  attention  which 
is  quite  disturbing  to  me,  and  should  be 
just  as  disturbing  to  every  American 
joncerned  about  improving  the  quality 
of  our  environment.  I  understand  that 
General  Motors  has  already  made  one 
attempt  to  initiate  EPA  proceedings  to 
secure  a  1-year  extension  of  the  auto 
exhaust  emission  standards  mandated 
by  Congress  for  1975  automobiles.  The 
GM  application  was  rejected  on  Janu- 
ary 19  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  technical  reasons,  but  can 
be  refiled.  And.  if  I  understood  Henry 
Ford's  year-end  statement  correctly,  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  is  also  considering  an 
application  for  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
deadline. 

Thus,  less  than  15  months  since  this 
body  unanimously  declared  that  It  shall 
be  the  national  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  have  a  nonpolluting  automo- 


bile by  1975,  the  automakers  are  taking 
the  first  opportunity  provided  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970  to 
claim  that  they  will  be  imable  to  meet 
the  deadline. 

Now  the  Adniinistrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  an- 
nounced in  a  release  last  September  24, 
1971  that  EPA,  the  Army,  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  and  Texaco,  Inc.,  have  developed 
a  prototype  engine  that  has  already  met 
EPA's  1976  emission  standards  in  initial 
tests.  I  repeat,  that  is  the  1976  standards 
which  have  been  met  by  this  jointly  de- 
veloped engine.  In  the  release,  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  is  quoted  as  saying: 

This  engine  is  the  cleanest  we  have  ever 
tested.  It  represents  a  breakthrough  in 
emissions-control  technology  and  means 
that  the  truly  clean  car  is  not  as  far  away 
as  many  people  thought. 

Thus  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
auto  industry,  with  its  vast  resources 
and  massive  commitment  to  research 
and  development  can  translate  these 
breakthroughs  into  showroom  models  in 
the  next  3  years.  And  if  they  cannot 
make  the  commitment  that  Congress 
has,  the  public  deserves  an  adequate  and 
thorough  explanation. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  major 
auto  companies.  These  are  the  auto  com- 
panies which  even  the  very  conserva- 
tive report  issued  just  2  weeks  ago 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in- 
dicated could  meet  the  standards.  The 
intent  of  this  legislation,  tiie  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  1970.  was  very  clear. 
The  Congress  did  not  say  to  the  auto 
companies  that  these  pollutants  should 
be  removed  from  auto  exhaust  if  it  was 
convenient — or  even  difficult — or  even  if 
the  auto  companies  claimed  that  it  was 
impossible.  The  legislation  stated  that 
these  poisons  must  be  removed  from  the 
auto  exhaust  because  they  were  dam- 
aging the  health  and  endangering  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Americans.  The  au- 
thor of  that  legislation,  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  was  accused  by  the  auto 
companies  at  that  time  of  "legislating 
technology."  He  did  not  deny  it.  He  said 
it  must  be  done  if  we  are,  quite  literally, 
to  survive  and  remain  in  good  health. 

The  automobile  industry  has  the  great- 
est of  technological  resources  at  its  dis- 
posal. Their  laboratories  have  designed 
and  their  engineers  have  given  us  auto- 
matic transmissions,  power  brakes,  power 
steering,  soundproofing,  air  conditioning, 
400  horses  under  the  hood,  onboard  com- 
puters, and  even  retractable  headlights. 
Now,  with  our  environment  deteriorating 
as  it  is,  I  prefer  to  think  that  there  is  no 
paralysis  of  technology  in  Detroit. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  deal  with  the  auto  industry  in 
the  same  way  which  seat  belts  were  re- 
quired to  be  put  in  cars.  We  must  begin 
to  use  the  laws  and  powers  available  to 
us  to  persuade  the  auto  industry  that  it 
cannot  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  delay. 
Limitations  on  automotive  traffic  are  al- 
ready imder  consideration  in  some  of  our 
cities  and  large  urban  areas.  Ultimately 
this  can  only  mean  fewer  cars  and  fewer 
jobs.  Clean  cars,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
assure  the  continuing  growth  of  the  in- 
dustry in  a  responsible  manner.  In  my 


judgment,  this  is  a  key  aspect  of  the 
whole  situation.  The  Congress  has  re- 
sponded to  the  problem  of  automotive 
air  pollution  by  enacting  legislation  that 
not  only  addresses  itself  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  human  health  and  welfare,  but  to 
the  economic  advantages  of  clean-bum- 
ing  cars  as  well. 

The  report  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  demonstrates  that  the  Clean 
Air  Act  l^islation  is  flexible  enough  to 
permit  the  industry  to  meet  1975  stand- 
ards imder  certain  conditions  without  a 
delay.  In  fact,  the  latitude  afforded  by 
the  legislation  has  been  made  a  subject 
of  litigation.  A  suit  has  been  filed  bv  two 
environmental  groups.  National  Re- 
sources Defense  Council  and  Center  for 
Science  in  the  Public  Interest,  alleging 
that  the  allowable  emissions  stipulated 
by  the  Clean  Air  Act  already  have  been 
more  than  doubled  by  administrative  ac- 
tion of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Obviously,  to  accede  to  the  requests  of 
the  auto  companies  without  a  full  hear- 
ing and  final  resolution  of  the  issue  does 
not  lead  eventually  to  achieving  the  goals 
of  the  legislation.  EPA  and  the  Congress 
must  set  a  strong  example  and  make  a 
finn  stand  here  and  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  follow  very  closely 
the  EPA  public  hearings  on  the  request 
for  extension  and  the  oversight  hearings 
which.  I  understand,  the  able  Senator 
from  Maine  wiU  hold  shortly.  The  piu-- 
pose  of  those  hearings  is  to  determine 
what  progress  is  being  made  toward 
achieving  the  90-percent  reduction  in 
emissions  mandated  by  the  act.  We  can- 
not afford  to  let  this  matter  be  resolved 
without  a  fvUl  discussion  and  examina- 
tion of  these  vital  issues  by  all  con- 
cerned—particularly the  public  who  have 
a  right  to  a  clean  environment.  We  must 
have  all  of  the  information  squarely  on 
record. 


MUST  AFRICA'S  PROBLEMS  BE 
RESOLVED  BY  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  Charles 
Yost,  formerly  the  Chief  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  has  expressed 
profound  feelings  of  concern  about  de- 
velopments on  the  African  Continent. 
With  a  massive  wealth  of  experience  in 
international  affairs.  Mr.  Yost  presents  a 
very  clear  and  reasonable  concern  about 
the  future  relations  between  this  country 
and  African  nations.  In  the  Washington 
Post  today,  he  asks  questions  that  may 
appear  imanswerable.  But  they  are  ques- 
tions that  deserve  the  concentrated  at- 
tention of  our  Government.  For,  Mr.  Yost 
has  raised  one  question  that  deserves 
very  careful  consideration : 

Why  does  the  U.S.  continue  to  offer 
black  Africa  as  little  as  we  can  get  away 
with,  while  providing  substantial  com- 
fort for  the  architects  of  the  minority 
ruled  regimes  in  South  Africa,  Rhodesia, 
and  the  Portuguese  colonies? 

I  believe  Mr.  Yost  has  presented  an  ex- 
ceptionally concise  analysis  of  U.S.  rela- 
tions in  Africa.  His  presentation  deserves 
the  careful  review  of  this  Senate.  For 
that  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  article  entitled  "Must  Africa's 
Problems  Be  Resolved  by  Violence?"  as 
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published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
January  27,  1972.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ambassadors  Complain  of  Neglect  bt  Bio 
Powers — ^Mttst  Atrica's  Problems  Be  Re- 
solved BY  Violence? 

(By  Charles  W.  Yost) 

During  the  decade  from  1960-1970,  while 
I  served  at  the  United  Nations,  the  number 
of  African  states  represented  rose  from  5  to 
40.  It  now  constitutes  nearly  one  third  of 
the  total  membership.  Nevertheless,  the 
African  ambassadors  complain  with  Increas- 
ing resentment  that  the  vital  Interests  of 
their  continent  are  systematically  neglected 
by  the  United  States,  and  the  other  big 
powers.  Again  and  again,  one  or  another  of 
them  has  asked  me:  "Is  violence  and  blood- 
shed the  only  way  we  can  attract  and  hold 
your  attention,  the  only  means  of  getting 
sufficient  help  to  resolve  our  problems?" 

Several  events  In  or  affecting  Africa  have 
received  some  attention  in  the  news  media 
during  the  past  two  or  three  months  and  re- 
minded the  American  public  fiieetlngly  of 
the  existence  of  that  continent.  There  was 
the  adoption  of  legislation  by  the  United 
States  Congress  requiring  the  President 
either  to  permit  imports  of  chrome  from 
Rhodesia,  in  violation  of  our  U.N.  obliga- 
tions, or  to  stop  imports  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

There  was  unusual  violence  In  Rhodesia 
by  blacks  protesting  an  agreement  between 
Britain  and  the  Smith  regime.  There  was 
President  Nixon's  meeting  with  the  Portu- 
guese Prime  Minister  in  the  Azores  follow- 
ing a  new  base  agreement  and  the  extension 
of  a  $435  milUon  loan  to  Portugal.  There  was 
a  guarantee  by  the  United  States  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  a  $48  million  loan  to  South 
Africa.  There  was  another  military  coup  In 
Obana.  There  was  the  decision  to  hold  an 
extraordinary  meeting  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  In  Addis  Ababa. 

These  events  seemed  to  most  Americans  to 
be  confusing.  Insignificant  or  irrelevant.  To 
the  40  African  goTemments  they  seemed 
acutely  relevant  to  the  Issues  most  impor- 
tant to  them — freedom  and  development — 
and  vividly  revealing  of  American  Indiffer- 
ence to  those  Issues  Insofar  as  Africa  Is 
concerned. 

The  Africans  remind  us  that  whites  consti- 
tute about  5  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
Rhodesia,  about  5  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  Angola,  Mozambique  and  Portuguese 
Guinea,  about  15  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  Southwest  Africa,  and  about  17  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  South  Africa  Itself. 

Yet  these  white  minorities,  mlnlscule  In 
numbers  In  the  case  of  Rhodesia,  Southwest 
Africa  and  the  Portuguese  territories,  wholly 
dominate  the  politics  and  economies  of  those 
countries,  and  In  South  Africa  enforce  the 
brutal  and  backward  system  of  apartheid. 

The  United  Nations  has  over  the  past 
decade,  for  the  most  part  with  United  States 
support,  again  and  again  taken  action  de- 
signed to  correct  or  Improve  these  situations 
which  are  so  inconsistent  with  the  almost 
universal  evolution  toward  freedom  and  In- 
dependence elsewhere  In  the  world.  It  has,  on 
British  Initiative,  Imposed  sweeping  economic 
sanctions  against  the  illegal  regime  in  Rho- 
desia. It  has  terminated  the  South  African 
mandate  over  Southwest  Africa.  It  has  em- 
bargoed the  export  of  arms  to  South  Africa 
and  to  the  Portuguese  territories.  It  has  re- 
peatedly denounced  apartheid  and  called  on 
Portugal  to  grant  self-determination  to  the 
people  of  Angola.  Mozambique  and  Oulnea. 

None  of  these  actions  seems  to  have  the 
slightest  effect.  The  white  regimes  are  as 
firmly  entrenched  as  ever  and  as  determined 
to  remain  so.   It  Is,   on   the  contrary,   the 


United  Nations  countermeasures  which  are 
falling  apart.  Even  Britain  and  the  United 
States  seem  about  to  abandon  the  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia.  Prance  makes  no  bones 
about  selling  arms  In  large  quantities  to 
South  Africa. 

The  United  States,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Azores  bases,  confers  Its  blessing  and  eco- 
nomic support  on  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment. All  of  these  are  easy  things  to  do,  but 
are  they  wise  In  the  longer  run? 

It  is  quite  true  that  economic  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  have  not  worked,  that  they 
would  be  even  less  likely  to  work  against 
South  Africa,  and  that  no  one  seriously 
considers  sending  a  U.N.  military  force  to 
overthrow  the  white  regimes. 

What  answer,  then,  are  we  going  to  give  to 
the  Africans  when  they  ask,  "are  violence  and 
bloodshed,  black  against  white,  the  only 
means  by  which  the  huge  black  majorities 
in  Southern  Africa  are  to  obtain  equal  rights 
and  freedom?"  If  the  answer  Is  yes,  what  Is 
the  rest  of  the  world  going  to  do  when 
violence  and  bloodshed  actually  break  out  on 
a  large  scale? 

On  the  basts  of  my  experience  with  these 
problems  at  the  U.N.,  I  am  convinced  that 
they  are  not  going  to  be  solved  peacefully 
and  progressively  by  the  whites  of  Southern 
Africa  without  very  strong  outside  pressure. 
The  status  quo  Is  far  too  comfortable.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  the  problems  are  left  to 
be  resolved  eventually  by  violence,  we  may 
expect  to  see  a  ghastly  repetition  of  what 
has  recently  taken  place  In  East  Pakistan — 
except  m  this  case  with  far-reaching  and 
traumatic   black-white   overtones. 

Frankly,  the  United  States  has  never  seri- 
ously addressed  Itself  to  this  problem,  be- 
cause Africa  has  not  seemed  all  that  urgent 
or  Important.  We  have  tried  to  do,  are  still 
trying  to  do,  the  minimum  that  would  ap- 
pease the  40  African  governments  without  se- 
riously incommoding  our  South  African  and 
Portuguese  friends. 

We  can  rock  along  that  way  for  some  time 
longer,  but  In  the  end  It  won't  work.  Some 
day  Africa  will  be  shockingly  and  hideously 
on  all  the  front  pages.  Then  we  will  ask 
ourselves  why  we  did  not,  while  there  was 
still  time,  press  and  drive  South  Africa  and 
Portugal  Into  the  modern  world  with  all  the 
non-mllltary  resources  at  our  command. 


FOREIGN  TRADE 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  1972,  our  Government  announced 
that  in  1971  we  had  suffered  the  worst 
trade  deficit  in  our  Nation's  history. 
Last  year  our  imports  exceeded  our  ex- 
ports by  more  than  $2  billion.  A  growing 
trade  deficit  is  not  the  only  index  that 
our  national  trade  policies  are  in  des- 
perate disarray.  In  1970,  the  United 
States  lost  its  position  as  world  leader 
in  the  exporting  of  manufactured  goods. 

It  was  in  response  to  these  conditions, 
already  clear  in  the  middle  of  1971,  that 
I  introduced  S.  2592.  the  Foreign  Trade 
and  Investment  Act.  Capital  and  the  jobs 
they  produce  have  been  flowing  out  of 
the  country.  A  surge  of  imports  and 
growing  unemployment  have  been  the 
result. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  details  some  of  the  trade  and  bal- 
ance-of-payments  difficulties  that  we 
have  encountered  in  the  recent  past. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


The  1971  Trade  DEncrr:  $2  Billion 
(By  James  L.  Rowe,  Jr.) 

The  United  States  last  year  suffered  Its 
most  severe  trade  deficit  In  history,  the  gov- 
ernment said  yesterday,  representing  an  ad- 
verse swing  of  about  $4.7  bllUon  on  its  trade 
account  from  1970  to  1971. 

The  trade  Imbalance — the  difference  be- 
tween what  the  nation  Imported  and  ex- 
ported— was  $2.05  billion  last  year,  compared 
with  a  1970  surplus  of  $2.7  billion.  The  last 
year  the  country  had  a  trade  deficit  was  1888, 
a  Commerce  Department  official  said. 

Harold  Passer,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Economic  Affairs,  said  that  realign- 
ment of  the  world's  currency  rates  and  cur- 
rent negotiations  to  remove  barriers  to  U.S. 
exports  should  Improve  the  1972  picture  sub- 
stantially. 

The  nation  made  Improving  the  U.S.  ex- 
port prospects  one  of  Its  prime  objectives  In 
the  President's  New  Economic  Policy  an- 
nounced Aug.  15 — when  he  also  imposed  the 
wage-price  freeze. 

The  trade  ledger  Is  one  of  the  major  com- 
ponents of  the  total  balance  of  payments — 
which  measures  the  difference  between  what 
Americans  spend  abroad  and  foreign  nations 
spend  here. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  1971,  the 
United  States  experienced  a  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit  of  $7.6  billion  on  Its  trade  and 
long-term  Investment  accounts.  Included  In 
these  figures  are  all  U.S.  trade,  services, 
travel,  U.S.  government  grants  and  loans, 
and  long-term  U.S.  Investment  overseas. 

On  what  is  called  an  official  reserve  bal- 
ance, which  includes  movement  of  short- 
term  capital,  the  nation  experienced  a  $23.3 
billion  outfiow  In  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  year. 

In  another  economic  development,  the 
Treasury  said  It  would  ask  Congress  next 
week  to  temporarily  increase  the  govern- 
ment's authority  to  go  Into  debt  by  another 
$50  billion,  the  largest  boost  In  the  debt 
ceiling  ever  requested. 

The  request,  if  approved,  would  permit  the 
government  to  borrow  up  to  a  total  of  $480 
billion  through  June  30,  1973  to  enable  It  to 
pay  Its  bills.  However,  the  President,  In  his 
budget  message  last  week.  Indicated  that  the 
so-called  public  debt  would  be  $493.2  billion 
at  the  end  of  June  1973. 

A  Treasury  spokesman  could  not  explain 
the  apparent  discrepancy.  The  Hoiise  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  hold  hearings  on 
the  debt  celling  Increase  next  Monday.  Last 
year  the  administration  asked  for  a  tempo- 
rary $40  billion  Increase  In  the  debt  celling, 
and  was  given  a  $35  bUUon  boost.  The  per- 
manent celling  Is  at  $400  blUlon. 

Government  officials  attributed  part  of  the 
poor  trade  showing  to  dock  strikes  that  alter- 
nately tied  up  East  and  West  Coast  ports  for 
most  of  the  last  six  months  of  1971. 

The  Census  Bureau,  which  collects  the 
trade  data,  said,  however,  that  It  "does  not 
have  adequate  Information  to  enable  it  to 
specifically  measure  the  Influence  of  the 
strikes  or  anticipated  strikes  on  the  sta- 
tistics." 

West  Coast  ports  were  Idle  from  July  until 
early  October,  when  the  government  obtained 
a  Taft-Hartley  Injunction  that  sent  the  dock- 
workers  back  for  80  days.  East  and  Gulf 
Coast  ports  were  ordered  back  to  work  In  late 
November  after  nearly  a  two-month  strike. 

West  Coast  dockworkers  went  back  on 
strike  earlier  this  month  when  the  back- to- 
work  order  expired. 

Commerce's  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 
said  It  noted  "some  evidence  of  Import 
stockpiling"  in  anticipation  of  a  resumed 
West  Coast  strike  when  December's  net  en- 
tries of  Imports  Into  Ciistoms  bonded  ware- 
houses "were  nearly  $100  million  higher  than 
the  monthly  norm." 

A  trade  deficit  for  1971  bad  been  expected 
since  June,  when  Commerce  Secretary  Msu- 
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rice  Stans  hinted  at  a  Senate  bearing  that 
the  nation  could  be  in  a  net-  deficit  trade 
position  for  the  first  time  this  century. 

But  the  magnitude  of  the  deficit  was  not 
expected  until  October  showed  a  trade  im- 
balance of  $821  million,  by  far  the  largest 
monthly  deficit  ever  recorded. 

The  nation  has  experienced  deficits  in 
seven  of  the  last  eight  months,  with  Septem- 
ber showing  a  trade  surplus  of  $265.4  mUllon, 
most  of  it  accounted  for  by  a  pickup  in  ship- 
ping in  anticipation  of  the  East  and  Gulf 
Coast  strikes. 

For  the  year  as  a  whole,  exports  rose  2  per 
cent  (from  $42.66  bUllon  In  1970  to  $43.56 
billion  In  1971,  while  Imports  skyrocketed  14 
per  cent  from  $39.95  billion  to  $45.60  billion. 


THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  25,  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  reported  out  a  proposed  au- 
thorization for  the  fiscal  year  of  $77.2 
million  for  the  Peace  Corps.  Very  shortly, 
the  entire  Senate  will  be  asked  to  agree 
to  the  committee's  rcommendation.  I  in- 
tend to  support  that  figure;  and,  I  urge 
each  of  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

This  relatively  modest  amoimt  in  al- 
ready $5  million  less  than  that  requested 
of  the  Congress  by  the  President.  It  is 
the  absolute  minimum  necessary  if  the 
Peace  Corps  is  to  continue  as  our  most 
positive  expression  overseas  of  American 
desire  to  assist  the  people  of  the  develop- 
ing nations  and,  by  so  doing,  help  to  cre- 
ate a  more  peaceful  world  society. 

Anything  less  than  this  amount  will 
require  the  Peace  Corps  to  immediately 
begin  bringing  home  large  numbers  of 
volunteers  presently  engaged  in  vital  pro- 
grams and  to  go  back  on  its  previous  com- 
mitments to  the  governments  of  the 
countries  in  which  these  volunteers  are 
working. 

It  is  a  paradox  that  the  Peace  Corps 
should  feel  its  continued  existence  threat- 
ened at  the  very  time  when  applications 
are  at  the  highest  point  in  the  past  5 
years.  This  past  year  alone,  over  25,000 
Americans — of  all  ages  and  of  all  back- 
grounds— expressed  their  wish  to  join 
the  Peace  Corps;  and  this  figure  will 
probably  be  greater  this  year. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  from  my  own 
State  of  Maryland,  there  are  at  this  very 
moment  122  men  and  women  serving  in 
such  countries  as  Morocco,  Venezuela, 
Thailand,  Ethiopia,  and  Costa  Rica.  They 
are  working  in  the  schools  and  hospitals 
and  on  the  farms,  helping  the  people  of 
these  countries  to  build  a  better  life  for 
themselves  and  for  their  children.  If  we 
withdraw  our  support  for  these  pro- 
grams, we  will  not  only  be  denying  to 
thousands  of  other  Americans  the  op- 
portunity they  desire  to  serve  others  but 
also  withdrawing  a  measure  of  hope  for 
a  better  future  that  the  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  represents. 

To  do  other  than  give  our  fullest  sup- 
port to  this  program  would  be  to  run 
counter  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the 
American  public.  The  most  recent  sam- 
pling of  public  opinion  indicated  clearly 
the  strong  support  that  the  Peace  Corps 
enjoys.  Three  important  points  were 
made  by  their  replies.  They  foimd  the 
Peace  Corps  to  be  unique— In  the  tasks 
It  performs  and  the  services  It  provides; 
they  considered  its  work  to  be  Impor- 


tant— not  only  to  the  countries  in  which 
volunteers  work  but  also  to  the  United 
States,  93  percent  feeling  that  volunteers 
became  "more  useful  citizens";  and,  they 
find  it  to  be  successful — speaking  highly 
of  the  people-to-people  character  of  Its 
approach. 

I  share  these  views,  I  am  pleased  to 
make  known  my  personal  support  for 
this  program  and  feel  certain  that  I  will 
be  joined  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  my  fellow  Members  in  giving  the  Peace 
Corps  the  vote  of  confidence  that  It 
merits. 


HUMAN  RESOURCES,  CREDIBILITY, 
AND  THE  197?  BUDGET 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day President  Nixon  sent  to  Congress  a 
$246.3  billion  budget  and  a  $25.5  billion 
deficit  for  fiscal  1973. 

In  view  of  tliis  administration's  poor 
track  record  in  budget  forecasting, 
doubts  are  already  mounting  concerning 
the  credibility  of  this  prediction.  And 
with  justification.  For  fiscal  1971,  the 
administration  envisioned  a  $1.3  billion 
budget  surplus.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  $23 
billion  deficit.  For  this  fiscal  year,  the 
administration's  miscalculations  have 
reached  new  heights.  Originally  it  pre- 
dicted an  $11.6  billion  deficit.  Now  this 
figure  has  swelled  to  nearly  $40  billion, 
the  largest  deficit  since  World  War  H. 

Perhaps  even  more  disturbing  are  the 
very  inaccurate  and  misleading  impres- 
sions that  the  fiscal  1973  budget  attempts 
to  create.  According  to  administration 
definitions,  human  resources  programs 
will  account  for  45  percent  of  the  budget 
for  next  year,  compared  with  32  percent 
for  national  defense.  This  may  be  one 
way  to  justify  an  $83.4  billion  expendi- 
ture for  the  Pentagon  or  a  jump  of  $6.3 
billion  in  defense  expenditures. 

But  it  also  leads  to  serious  misconcep- 
tions because  a  very  substantial  portion 
of  these  so-called  human  investment  ex- 
penditures are  really  trust  fund  items, 
such  as  the  social  security  and  medicare 
programs.  Unlike  defense  expenditures — 
which  come  from  general  revenues — 
these  funds  have  been  built  up  primarily 
through  payroll  contributions  during  the 
working  lives  of  social  security  recipients. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging,  I  am  especially  distressed  by 
the  gross  distortions  in  outlay  estimates 
for  older  Americans.  These  sleight-of- 
hand  tactics  can  serve  no  useful  purpose 
except  to  create  false  impressions  and 
possibly  precipitate  a  divisive  controversy 
over  spending  priorities  with  regard  to 
the  yoimg  and  old.  And  this  was  ex- 
pressed very  forcefully  in  an  editorial  in 
the  January  25  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post,  which  stated : 

The  issue  here  is  not  whether  the  elderly 
should  have  been  given  less,  but  whether 
other  parts  of  the  population  should  not 
have  been  given  more. 

It  is  also  a  harsh  irony  that  this  ad- 
ministration makes  it  appear  that  the 
aged  will  be  the  beneficiaries  of  about 
20  percent  of  our  budget  expenditures 
for  fiscal  1973.  According  to  a,dministra- 
tion  figures,  total  spending  to  benefit 
older  Americans  will  reach  about  $49.6 
billion.  However,  about  $48.5  billion — 


or  nearly  98  percent  of  the  administra- 
tion's total  outlay — ^is  for  social  security, 
retirement,  income  supplement,  and 
health  programs.  These  outlays  derived 
from  payroll  contributions  by  the  elderly 
during  their  working  lives. 

The  Federal  Government  is  not  giving 
them  something  extra.  This  is  something 
that  they  have  earned  during  their  work- 
ing years. 

Moreover,  puffing  up  these  figures  can- 
not conceal  the  hard  facts  of  life  for 
older  Americans: 

Nearly  5  million  persons  65  and  older 
live  in  poverty,  approximately  100,000 
more  than  in  1968. 

Approximately  6  million  may  be  living 
in  substandard,  dilapidated,  or  deteri- 
orating housing. 

The  average  health  care  bill  for  an 
older  American  is  approaching  $800, 
three  times  that  for  persons  in  the  19-to- 
64  age  category  and  six  times  that  for 
individuals  under  19. 

About  2  months  ago  a  historic  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  was  called 
to  come  to  grips  with  these  very  prob- 
lems and  to  develop  a  national  policy  on 
aging. 

That  Conference  concurred  with  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging  in  assessing 
the  gravity  of  the  wide  array  of  problems 
facing  the  elderly.  If  we  are  to  imple- 
ment the  goals  of  the  Conference,  it  Is 
also  absolutely  essential  that  we  have  ac- 
curate information  which  is  in  no  way 
tainted  by  any  question  of  credibility  or 
authenticity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  administration's  table  on 
projected  outlays  for  the  elderly  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

BUDGET  OUTLAYS  FOR  PROGRAMS  SERVING  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

|in  millions  of  dollarsi 


Fiscal  year 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Total  all  reported 

programs 39,178.3 

Departments: 

Agriculture 341.9 

Defense 408.1 

HEW 31,779.2 

Office  of  Education 2. 5 

Public  Health  Service 128.0 

Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tive Services 2,842.7 

Social  Security  Admin- 
istration   28,826.0 

Housing  and  Urban 

Development 274.2 

Labor 33.3 

Transportation 9.3 

Independent  agencies: 

Action 10.0 

Civil  Service  Commission..  1,882.0 
Office  of  Economic 

Opportunity 95.1 

Railroad  Retirement 

Board 1,613.0 

Veterans'  Administration. .  2, 712. 2 


44,031.8      49,616.0 


410.4 

467.9 

470.6 

517.9 

35,  752.  3 

40.655.4 

2.6 

2.3 

120.7 

108.8 

3, 234. 1       3. 661. 3 
32, 395. 0     36.  883. 0 


363.3 
40.2 
10.9 

19.1 
2,138.9 

94.0 

1,794.0 
2,938.1 


426.6 
37.0 
11.6 

41.1 
2, 469.  5 

87.7 

1,772.0 
3, 129.  3 


THE   PRESIDENT'S   SPEECH   ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
brilliant  television  speech  last  Tuesday 
to  the  American  people  outlining  the 
secret  negotiations  that  have  taken  place 
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in  Paris  for  the  past  year,   President 
Nixon  said: 

Some  of  our  citizens  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  thinking  that  whatever  our  govern- 
ment says  must  be  false  and  whatever  our 
enemies  say  must  be  true. 

Of  course,  his  political  opponents  can- 
not be  expected  to  agree  with  anything 
Richard  Nixon  does  and  I  believe  the 
American  people  recognize  their  reaction 
for  what  it  is.  My  faith  in  the  American 
people,  however,  has  remained  strong 
throughout  the  very  difficult  years  that 
this  country  has  been  involved  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  war  became  our  most  diffi- 
cult domestic  problem.  But  through  all 
the  years  of  the  war  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  retained  a  good  sound 
faith  in  their  Government  and  last  eve- 
ning President  Nixon  gave  them  every 
reason  to  retain  that  faith  and  even 
strengthen  it. 

I  believe  the  speech  reaffirmed  the 
greatness  of  Richard  Nixon,  and  reaf- 
firmed the  total  grasp  that  he  has  on 
his  responsibilities  and  duties  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  especially  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy.  It  revealed 
again  that  he  is  making  every  human 
effort  to  resolve  the  conflict  in  Vietnam 
and  to  bring  an  era  of  peace  and  stability 
to  international  relations. 

I  believe  the  proposal  which  Mr.  Nixon 
has  made  to  the  Communists  through 
Dr.  Kissinger  is  imminently  fair.  Most 
hopefully  it  offers  an  end  to  the  conflict 
through  a  cease-fire.  It  was  bold  in  that  it 
offered  to  withdraw  all  American  troops, 
leaving  not  even  a  residual  force,  in 
exchange  for  the  release  of  those  brave 
Americans  who  are  still  held  captive  in 
North  Vietnam. 

I  applaud  the  peace  plan  because  of 
the  hope  it  gives  for  the  American  pris- 
oners of  war.  Their  fate  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  their  eventual  release  has 
never  escaped  the  President  and  he  has 
formulated  his  overall  strategy  and  policy 
in  a  way  designed  to  win  their  release 
and  a  return  to  their  families.  I  applaud 
the  President's  efforts  in  this  regard. 

The  plan  is  honorable  because  it  gives 
freedom  an  excellent  chance  of  survival 
in  South  Vietnam  by  allowing  all  the 
people  to  vote  on  their  future  form  of 
govemment.  That  is  the  reason  whv  the 
United  States  got  involved  in  South  Viet- 
nam in  the  first  place.  I  believe  the 
President's  offer  to  withdraw  all  troops 
and  hold  free  elections  in  exchange  for 
the  release  of  the  prisoners  of  war  and 
a  cease-fire  is  fair  in  the  minds  of  any 
right  thinking  individual.  The  new  Nixon 
peace  plan  certainly  places  the  burden 
of  proof  on  the  back  of  the  Communists. 
Mr.  Nixon  has  pursued  every  avenue 
to  find  a  just  and  a  lasting  peace  with- 
out a  sellout  to  the  enemy.  The  President 
has  negotiated  in  Paris  both  secretly  and 
openly  but  without  success.  The  Viet- 
namization  policies  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration, masterfully  implemented  by 
General  Abrams,  are  proving  very  suc- 
ce.ssful.  If  the  expected  Communist  of- 
fensive comes  in  the  next  few  months 
the  Vietnamization  program  uill  be 
tested  as  never  before.  I  remain  con- 
fident, however,  that  it  will  meet  the 
test. 

FinaUy.    the   President   has   brought 
nearly  500.000  Americans  back  to  the 
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United  States  since  he  assumed  office  in 
January  1969.  Furthermore,  he  has 
reduced  American  deaths  in  that  \n-ar  to 
nearly  zero.  In  the  1968  campaign  Presi- 
dent Nixon  told  the  American  people  that 
he  would  end  American  involvement  in 
South  Vietnam.  That  was  not  an  empty 
promise.  Having  been  deeply  involved  in 
govemment  and  knowing  the  intricacies 
of  foreign  policy  he  knew  that  the  im- 
plementation of  his  promise  would  be 
difficult  and  possibly  take  a  long  time. 
But  he  is  keeping  that  promise  and  is  on 
the  verge  of  completing  it.  In  the  process 
South  Vietnam  is  reasonably  stable  and 
able  to  stand  on  its  own  two  feet.  I  am 
sure  that  most  of  the  American  people 
accept  and  believe  Mr.  Nixon  and  the 
only  people  who  do  not  are  those  who 
seem  to  believe  that  evei-ything  the 
enemy  does  is  right  and  everything  the 
U.S.  Govemment  does  is  wrong. 


PRESIDENT   NIXON'S    EIGHT-POINT 
VIETNAM  PEACE  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
eight-point  peace  proposal  unveiled 
Tuesday  night  by  President  Richard 
Nixon  certainly  proves  beyond  any  doubt 
that  the  American  Government  has  taken 
every  reasonable  step  to  end  this  war. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Communist 
leaders  in  North  Vietnam  to  take  off 
the  false  face  they  have  been  wearing 
and  deal  honestly  in  bringing  this  war 
to  an  end. 

The  critics  of  President  Nixon  should 
now  be  able  to  understand  how  and  why 
the  appearance  of  a  lack  of  support  in 
the  Congress  has  undermined  the  cou- 
rageous efforts  of  the  President  to  end 
this  war. 

This  eight-point  peace  plan  could 
provide  the  basis  for  a  settlement  if  the 
Congress  and  all  Americans  join  hands 
in  solidly  backing  the  President  in  this 
matter.  Such  an  action  would  result  in 
a  signal  to  the  Communists  which  they 
may  be  unable  to  reject. 

Further,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
a  Communist  offensive  could  result  in 
the  occupation  of  some  South  Vietnam- 
ese territory.  They  would  want  to  be  in 
the  strongest  possible  position  when  the 
final  bargaining  begins.  Because  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  cannot  be  ev- 
erywhere in  large  numbers  some  towns 
and  land  could  be  lost.  As  always,  the 
Communists  choose  the  place  and  time 
of  an  attack  because  they  are  the  ag- 
gressors. 

Mr.  President,  significant  develop-, 
ments  in  this  ill-fought  war  are  obvi- 
ously close  at  hand.  Hopefully,  the  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners  of  war  may 
now  be  measured  in  months  rather  than 
years. 

In  any  event,  everyone  should  now  ac- 
tively support  the  President  on  his  eight- 
point  peace  plan  not  only  because  such 
support  is  deserved,  but  also  because 
such  support  will  accelerate  the  release 
of  our  long  suffering  servicemen  being 
held  prisoners. 


ture  Committee  was  a  bitter  defeat  for 
our  Nation's  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers. It  was  so  bitter  because  these 
farmers  had  responded  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  call  for  greatly  in- 
creased production  because  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  corn  blight.  Secretary  Butz 
said  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  he  would 
have  made  the  same  decision  as  his  pred- 
ecessor since  there  was  no  way  to  pre- 
dict the  blight. 

Secretary  Butz  indicated  it  would  have 
been  unconscionable  to  have  risked  a 
food  shortage,  so  the  farm  program  for 
1971  was  designed  to  encourage  massive 
plantings.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  it  would 
have  been  unwise  to  have  proceeded  oth- 
erwise, given  the  facts  at  hand.  Yet  it 
seems  incomprehensible  to  me  why  the 
Secretary  and  his  predecessor  failed  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  plummeting 
prices  in  the  event  of  overproduction. 
This  possibility  was  considered  and  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  by  legislation  introduced  in 
both  bodies  of  the  Congress  while  the 
blight  was  still  an  unknown  factor.  We 
would  ask  no  othei  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety to  work  harder  and  receive  less  in 
return.  No  other  country  would  treat  its 
agricultural  producers  so  shabbily. 

For  some  time  now.  prices  farmers  re- 
ceive have  dropped  while  costs  have  ris- 
en tremendously.  A  former  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  and  Governor  of  that  State 
has  detailed  in  very  real  terms  just  how 
this  cost-price  squeeze  operates.  I  com- 
mend Elmer  A.  Benson  for  his  continued 
concern  for  American  agriculture  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  state- 
ment be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.\tement  op  Elmer  A.  Benson 

Political  leaders  are  again  suggesting  plans 
to  help  agriculture  and  most  of  these  plans 
suggest  that  more  credit  be  made  available 
to  farmers.  I  should  think  by  this  time,  even 
politicians  would  know  that  it  is  not  more 
credit  that  Is  needed  but  a  better  price  for 
the  things  the  farmer  produces. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  the  price  of 
everything  the  farmer  buys  has  gone  up  300 
or  400  per  cent  while  what  he  produces  has 
gone  down  300  per  cent. 

The  following  table  should  be  interesting: 


1948 


1968 


1971 


Fla»- J6.9S  $3.05  $2.42 

Soybeans 4.16  2.55  2  79 

Rye 2.63  .98  .78 

Corn 2.63  1.00  1.00 

Oats.  1.29  .67  .53 

EggsA 41  .18  .18 

Cream  L  .92  .72  .68 

Tractor  TD 4,500.00  16.000.00  17,500.00 

TractorMO 2,600.00  6.000.00  7.500.00 

5  bottom  plow... 650.00  1,200.00  1.800.00 

Drill 600.00  1,500.00  2,200.00 

Truck  IH-ton 1.800.00  3,000.00  5,500.00 

Truck2!Hon 2,225.00  5,000.00  6,500.00 

Combine 3.400.00  7.000.00  13.000.00 

Jeep  1,400.00  3,500.00  4,200.00 

Digk-er  17' 400.00  900.00  1500.00 

Taxes.R.E 179.68  448.50  629.84 


FARM  PRICES  AND  FARM  COSTS 

Mr.   McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
defeat  of  H.R.  1163  in  the  Senate  Agricul- 


Por  the  past  twenty  years  we  have  had  a 
Federal  Law  making  It  possible  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  set  support  prices  at 
90  per  cent  of  parity  or  more  but  at  no  time 
have  they  been  set  at  more  than  70  per  cent 
of  parity.  Furthermore,  during  most  of  the 
same  twenty  year  period  the  government's 
policy  has  been  to  sell  farm  commodities  In 
order  to  keep  farm  prices  depressed  and  this 
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policy  has  been  so  stated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 
Sincerely. 

Elmer  A.  Benson. 


ELDERLY     WOMEN:     POOREST    OP 
THE  POOR 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  7.5 
million  widows  and  single  women  aged 
65  and  older  probably  constitute  the 
poorest  segment  in  our  society  today. 

More  than  63  percent  of  all  elderly 
women  living  alone  or  with  nonrelatives 
are  classified  as  poor  or  near  poor.  Of 
this  total,  50  percent  fall  below  the  of- 
ficial poverty  index. 

Moreover,  their  median  annual  income 
is  only  $1,888 — just  a  few  dollars  above 
the  $1,852  poverty  threshold  for  a  single 
person. 

And  there  is  very  strong  evidence  to 
indicate  that  aged  women  suffer  from 
deeper  extremes  of  impoverishment. 
Nearly  34  percent  of  all  elderly  women 
living  alone,  for  example,  have  annual 
incomes  below  $1,500. 

Several  factors  account  for  their  great 
deprivation.  Characteristically,  they  have 
been  employed  in  lower  paying  jobs  than 
men  with  comparable  backgrounds. 
Moreover,  they  run  a  much  greater  risk 
of  career  interruptions  because  of  family 
responsibilities.  And  according  to  recent 
data  from  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, nearly  7  out  of  every  10  persons 
entering  the  retired-worker  benefit  rolls 
with  minimum  benefits  were  women. 

Probably  even  more  significant,  large 
numbers  of  women  are  widows  with  no 
Social  Security  coverage  from  their  own 
work  records.  There  are  now  approxi- 
mately 6.3  million  widows  aged  65  and 
older.  And  these  women  are  entitled  to 
only  82  V2  percent  of  the  primary  insur- 
ance amount  received  by  their  deceased 
husbands. 

A  recent  article  in  McCall's,  by  Ralph 
Nader,  describes  in  very  human  terms 
the  problems  encountered  by  aged 
women.  It  also  provides  very  compelling 
reasons  for  enactment  of  a  measure  I 
have  sponsored — S.  923 — to  allow  a 
widow  to  receive  all  of  her  husband's 
social  security  benefits  Instead  of  just 
82 '^2  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  article, 
entitled  "How  You  Lose  Money  by  Being 
a  Woman,"  to  Senators  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

How  You  Lose  Monet  Bt  Being  a  Woman 
(By  Ralph  Nader) 

You're  a  healthy,  active  woman  caught  up 
In  a  career  or  a  family  or  both.  Do  you  ever 
stop  to  consider  what  your  financial  situa- 
tion will  be  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years  from 
now?  You  should.  Because  by  then  you  just 
might  not  be  able  to  afford  50  cents  to  buy 
this  magazine. 

Exaggerated?  Unfortunately  not.  Women, 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  men,  have  to 
face  the  prospect  of  poverty  when  they  grow 
old.  You  may  find  yourself  In  the  situation 
of  Mrs.  B.  Portland,  Oregon,  who  spent 
twenty-flve  years  In  a  large  suburban  home 
raising  three  healthy  children.  Her  husband, 
a  self-employed  engineer,  earned  a  com- 
lortabie   Income,  and  Mrs.  B.,  who  bad  a 


college  degree  In  science,  was  able  to  help  him 
In  his  work.  They  didn't  save  much  during 
those  years,  but  they  planned  to  start  a 
retirement  fund  after  the  children  were 
grown.  Then,  suddenly,  Mr.  B.  died  at  age 
fifty,  and  Mrs.  B.'s  life  changed  drastically. 

She  had  to  give  up  her  house.  The  only 
Job  she  could  find  was  as  a  housemother  for 
a  college  fraternity,  which  supplied  her  room 
and  board  and  a  little  extra  money.  When  she 
turned  slxty-flve,  she  lost  even  this  Job  and 
found  herself  Ineligible  for  other  employ- 
ment. Her  only  Income  was  $100  a  month 
from  Social  Security.  Her  children  lived  In 
other  parts  of  the  country  and  were  unable 
to  help  her  financially.  Now,  at  seventy-two, 
Mrs.  B.  has  a  part-time  Job  In  a  nursery 
school  and  a  yearly  Income  of  $1,976 — Just 
ten  dollars  a  month  more  than  the  oflBclally 
defined  poverty  level. 

Mrs.  B.'s  case  Is  far  from  unusual.  In  fact, 
many  elderly  women  have  to  live  on  con- 
siderably less:  The  7.5  million  widows  and 
single  women  over  sixty-five  constitute  the 
poorest  segment  of  our  society.  In  1970,  half 
of  these  women  had  yearly  Incomes  of  $1,888 
or  less. 

Our  present  retirement-security  system  is 
fragile  at  best,  but  particularly  unfair  to 
women.  Our  society  encourages  a  woman, 
sometimes  against  her  will,  to  stay  home  and 
take  care  of  her  family,  and  then  penalizes 
her  later  for  not  having  worked.  Under  the 
present  law,  a  wife  can  receive  only  a  por- 
tion of  her  husband's  Social  Security  benefit 
if  he  dies.  Widows  are  regularly  excluded 
from  pension  benefits  their  husbands  have 
earned.  Women  who  do  work  feel  the  full  Im- 
pact of  discriminatory  wage  scales  and  hiring 
practices  when  they  retire — and  discover  that 
their  retirement  benefits  are  considerably 
less  than  the  benefits  for  men. 

Worklngwomen  In  private  Industry  are  far 
less  likely  than  men  to  be  covered  by  a  pen- 
sion. They  are  more  often  employed  by  small 
firms  without  pension  plans  and  are  the  first 
to  be  laid  off.  When  they  take  maternity  or 
any  leave  of  absence,  they  lose  the  years  of 
"contlnuovis  service"  necessary  to  qualify  for 
benefits.  One  woman  worked  for  the  same 
industry  (and  union)  forty-nine  years;  yet 
because  of  a  five-year  period  when  she  was 
forced  to  change  Jobs,  she  was  denied  a  pen- 
sion when  she  reached  sixty-five.  Currently, 
less  than  10  percent  of  all  unmarried  retired 
women  workers  are  beneficiaries  of  private 
pensions. 

Significantly,  Industries  with  the  greatest 
percentage  of  women  workers  often  have  the 
least  satisfactory  wage  and  pension  arrange- 
ments for  them.  The  $665  average  annual 
private  pension  benefit  for  unmarried 
women — $200  less  than  the  average  benefit 
for  single  men — reflects  the  fact  that  women 
generally  receive  lower  wages  throughout 
their  careers,  that  they  often  voluntarily 
work  fewer  years,  and  that  sometimes  they 
are  forced  by  their  company  to  retire  early. 

The  vast  majority  of  private  pension  plans 
have  no  provisions  at  all  for  Income  payments 
to  a  widow.  When  her  husband  dies,  the  In- 
come stops.  This  is  often  because  her  hus- 
band failed  to  exercise  his  "survivors'  benefit 
option."  It  usually  turns  out  that  he  ne- 
glected to  fill  out  papers  agreeing  to  take  a 
reduction  in  his  lifetime  pension  in  exchange 
for  a  benefit  for  his  widow.  In  many  In- 
stances, men  don't  want  to  be  bothered  with 
what  they  feel  Is  burdensome  paperwork. 
Sometimes  they  simply  put  It  off  until  too 
late.  Frequently,  and  tragically,  husbands 
feel  they  cannot  afford  to  take  a  reduction  In 
their  already  meager  pension  benefits. 

Many  widows  get  nothing,  even  when  their 
husbands  exercise  a  survivors'  option,  because 
of  restrictive  conditions  attached.  Mrs.  D.  of 
New  York  was  recently  Informed  by  her  hus- 
band's employer  that  she  would  not  receive 
a  survivors'  benefit  because  her  husband  died 
too  early — that  Is,  before  retirement.  Other 
plans  provide  that  a  widow  will  receive  noth- 


ing if  her  husband  dies  after  retirement  or 
falls  to  reach  a  certain  age  before  he  dies. 

The  Inadequacies  of  survivors'  benefits  In 
private  pension  plans  have  been  virtually 
Ignored  by  lawmakers,  govemment  officials, 
corporate  executives,  and  labor  leaders.  Busi- 
ness leaders  disparage  survivors'  benefits  be- 
cause of  their  substantial  cost.  Anyway,  they 
point  out,  their  firms  offer  group  term  life 
Insurance.  Yet  such  Insurance  has  numerous 
limitations.  It  does  provide  benefits  for 
widows  (or  other  named  beneficiaries),  but 
usually  only  if  the  employee  dies  before  re- 
tirement. Even  then,  the  payments  are  in- 
credibly small.  The  average  benefit,  paid  In  a 
lump  sum.  Is  less  than  the  deceased  em- 
ployees' income  for  one  yeao-. 

Whether  you  work  or  not,  you  may  be  de- 
pending almost  entirely  on  Social  Security — 
yours  or  your  husband's — to  see  you  through 
retirement.  If  so,  you  may  have  to  reduce 
your  standard  of  living  drastically.  Social 
Security  today  provides,  on  the  average  two- 
thirds  of  what  a  retired  couple  needs  for  a 
moderate  level  of  living.  Benefits  for  unmar- 
ried people  (two  out  of  three  older  women) 
are  considerably  lower.  Social  Security  aver- 
ages under  $115  a  mouth  for  older  unmarried 
women.  Older  unmarried  men  average  $145. 

Women  receive  lower  Social  Security  bene- 
fits because  they  have  usually  earned  an 
average  of  60  percent  less  than  men,  and  So- 
cial Security  benefits  are  based  largely  on 
earnings.  Widows  are  entitled  to  only  82.5 
percent  of  their  husbands'  benefits.  Hus- 
bands, of  course,  receive  100  percent  of  their 
benefits  if  they  outlive  their  wives.  Are  a 
woman's  needs  really  17.5  percent  less  than 
a  man's? 

Many  women,  of  course,  rely  on  other 
means  of  securing  their  future.  Men  fre- 
quently insure  themselves  and  designate  their 
widows  as  beneficiaries.  Unfortunately,  these 
life-insurance  policies  are  no  guarantee  of  an 
adequate  income.  A  recent  survey  showed 
more  than  90  percent  of  all  policies  paid 
beneficiaries  $10,000  or  less.  Further,  the  most 
common  type  of  life  Insurance  is  the  cash- 
value  policy,  which  allows  the  Insured  to 
cash  In  the  policy  to  meet  Immediate  finan- 
cial needs.  In  numerous  cases,  this  has  meant 
that  a  wife's  future  is  exchanged  for  re.idy 
cash,  and  she  Is  left  without  any  insurance 
protection. 

Perhaps  you  are  counting  on  cash  savings 
or  other  forms  of  assets,  such  as  stocks, 
bonds,  or  real  estate.  If  you  are  able  to  save 
adequately  for  your  retirement,  you  are  in 
a  very  small  minority.  At  least  one-fourth 
of  all  unmarried  women  over  sixty-five.  In- 
cluding widows,  have  no  assets  of  any  kind. 
Most  people  cannot  afford  to  begin  saving 
for  retirement  until  their  late  forties  or  early 
fifties.  By  then,  inflation  has  substantially 
reduced  the  buying  power  of  their  dollars. 

If  you  are  healthy  you  can  work  to  supple- 
ment your  Income.  One  In  seven  unmarried 
women  over  sixty-five  do.  But  they  usually 
have  the  lowest  paying  Jobs  and  are  the 
last  to  be  hired  and  the  first  to  be  fired.  Until 
they  are  seventy-two,  they  cannot  earn  more 
than  $140  a  month  without  losing  some  of 
their  Social  Security  benefits. 

Only  the  most  destitute  of  women  are  eli- 
gible for  welfare  payments.  Currently  about 
1.4  million  women  are  receiving  Old  Age  As- 
sistance. Welfare  payments  vary  according 
to  state,  but  they  are  never  adequate.  An 
elderly  woman  In  California  may  receive 
$115.05  a  month,  while  a  welfare  recipient  in 
Mississippi  gets  only  $46.65. 

Living  on  a  reduced  budget  Is  particularly 
difficult  for  the  elderly.  Contrary  to  popular 
belief,  expenses — for  food,  medicine  (even 
with  Medicare),  and  transportation — are 
higher  for  those  over  sixty-five  than  those, 
say.  between  fifty-five  and  slxty-flve.  Rising 
sales.  Income,  and  property  taxes  and  house- 
maintenance  costs  fall  hardest  on  those  with 
fixed  Incomes. 

Unless  women  take  action  soon,  they  wUl 
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continue  to  face  a  severe  drop  In  their  liv- 
ing standard  In  their  later  years.  Here  Is 
what  to  do  now : 

wrvEs:  Find  out  about  the  survivors'  bene- 
fits under  your  husband's  pension  plan — or 
whether  he  Is  covered  by  a  plan  at  all.  Ask 
If  he  has  exercised  a  survivors'  option,  If  one 
Is  available.  Find  out  whether  you  will  get  a 
benefit,  and  how  much,  If  he  dies  while  he 
Is  working  or  after  he  Is  retired.  If  he  Is 
covered  by  group  Insurance,  ask  whether  you 
will  get  anything  If  he  dies  after  his  retire- 
ment. 

woRKiNGwoMEN :  Examine  your  pension 
plans.  If  you  find  that  "continuous  service" 
or  early-retirement  provisions  are  unfair  to 
women  employees,  bring  It  to  the  attention 
of  your  employer  and  your  co-workers.  If  you 
are  not  covered  by  a  pension,  discuss  this 
with  your  firm's  executives. 

Women  In  unions  should  form  women's 
divisions  to  work  for  better  retirement  bene- 
fits, as  well  as  better  wages  and  equal  hiring 
practices.  Women  workers  also  shoiild  press 
for  survivors'  benefits  In  pension  plans. 

A  number  of  proposals  pending  before  Con- 
gress have  been  Ignored,  shunted  aside,  or 
defeated,  because  women  have  not  fought 
hard  enough  for  their  rights  in  this  crucial 
area   of   security   benefits   for   women. 

One  proposal  would  allow  a  widow  to  re- 
ceive all  of  her  husband's  Social  Security 
benefit  Instead  of  only  82.5  percent.  Another 
would  give  widows  (and  widowers)  a  Social 
Security  benefit  equal  to  three-fourths  of 
the  combined  benefits  of  husband  and  wife. 

Both  provisions  are  Included  In  H.  R.  1, 
the  Social  Security-welfare  package.  Women 
should  express  their  views  In  letters  to  Sen. 
Russell  B.  Long  (D-LA.),  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Another  proposal.  H.R.  996,  Introduced  by 
Rep.  Bertram  L.  Podell  (D.-N.Y.),  would 
allow  a  man  to  set  aside  In  a  special  account 
a  "household  allowance"  of  up  to  $25  a  week 
for  his  wife's  retirement.  This  amount  would 
not  be  taxed  until  It  Is  used  as  Income  after 
retirement,  like  the  pension  funds  set  up  by 
self-employed  people. 

Sen.  Charles  Percy  (R.-Ill.)  has  Intro- 
duced bills  proposing  reduced  rates  for  the 
elderly  on  all  Interstate  vehicles,  free  pre- 
scription drugs,  and  tax  relief  on  medical  ex- 
penses. Rep.  Henry  Reuss  (D.-Wls.)  has  In- 
troduced HR.  6883  to  allow  low-Income 
elderly  people  to  deduct  up  to  75  percent  of 
their  property  taxes  from  their  federal  In- 
come tax. 

Express  your  views  on  this  legislation  by 
writing  the  sponsors  In  Congress.  Remember, 
It's  an  election  year,  when  letters  from  con- 
stituents have  a  special  impact. 

Women  should  also  press  for  state  laws 
that  protect  their  right  to  a  comfortable  old 
age.  Some  thirteen  states  have  already  pro- 
vided property-tax  exemptions  for  the  elderly. 
Several  cities.  Including  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Washington,  DC.  have  reduced  bus  fares 
for  older  people. 

Civic  and  religious  groups  should  Inform 
their  members  about  the  Inequities  of  the 
retirement  system  as  It  affects  women. 

Finally,  everyone  should  support  groups 
that  provide  special  services — home  health 
care,  homemaker  aides,  inexpensive  or  free 
meals — to  those  older  women  who  cannot 
take  care  of  themselves. 

Too  often,  the  older  needy  woman  is  Ig- 
nored— even  by  women  who  might  someday 
find  themselves  in  her  place.  Proud,  and  often 
bewildered  by  her  plight,  she  is  one  of  the 
loneliest  figures  in  our  society.  It  Is  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  of  younger  women  to  fight 
for  her  rights — not  only  for  her  benefit  but 
for  their  own  future. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy)  testified  this  morning 


before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to 
urge  major  improvements  in  our  social 
security  and  medicare  programs.  He  also 
recommended  certain  steps  which,  if 
taken,  could  bring  about  better  care  for 
elderly  patients  in  long-term-care  facili- 
ties. 

So  that  Senators  may  have  the  benefit 
of  the  Senator's  recommendations,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  statement  as 
submitted  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee be  printed  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Testimony  of  Senator  Charles  H.  Pebct,  on 

THE  Social  SECtnuTT  Amendments  of  1972, 

Before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

January  27,  1972 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee: I  come  before  you  today  to  advocate 
reform  In  those  programs  of  such  great  con- 
cern to  our  elderly  population.  Social  Secu- 
rity and  Medicare.  At  the  outset,  let  me  once 
again  commend  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee for  its  dedication  to  and  Interest  In  the 
problems  of  the  elderly. 

SOCIAL  SECTJRITY INCOME  MAINTENANCE 

Full  benefits  for  vHdows 

Under  the  present  law,  a  retired  man  can 
draw  150  percent  of  his  monthly  Social  Se- 
curity allotment  if  he  Is  married.  If  the  man 
Is  a  widower,  he  receives  his  full  benefits,  or 
100  percent  of  what  Is  termed  his  "primary 
insurance  amount."  If  he  leaves  a  widow, 
she  can  receive  only  82  Vi  percent  of  his  total 
allotment  as  an  individual,  even  though  a 
virldow's  expenses  are  no  less  than  a  widower's. 

This  situation  creates  serious  hardships  for 
many  elderly  widows,  for  although  their  in- 
come decreases  almost  by  half,  their  expenses 
do  not.  Certainly  landlords  do  not  cut  rents 
when  their  tenants'  Income  drops.  Nor  do 
grocers,  utility  companies  or  doctors  cut  their 
bills.  The  drastic  drop  in  income  Is  particu- 
larly unfortunate  when  one  considers  the 
emotional  adjustments  facing  the  elderly 
widow. 

To  correct  this  problem,  I  urge  the  commit- 
tee to  allow  widows  to  receive  100  percent, 
rather  than  only  82 '/2  percent,  of  their  de- 
ceased husbands'  primary  insurance  amount. 

Automatic  cost-of-living  increases 

Among  all  of  the  various  groups  In  our 
society,  those  living  on  fixed  Incomes  such 
as  Social  Security  suffer  the  most  from  In- 
flation. The  cost  of  living  may  rise  rapidly, 
as  it  has  In  recent  years,  but  elderly  Social 
Security  recipients  must  wait  for  Congress 
to  adjust  benefits. 

This  can  sometimes  take  several  years.  In 
the  meantime,  pensioners  suffer  hardships 
for  which  no  belated  congressional  actions 
can  compensate. 

The  only  way  to  protect  elderly  people — 
many  of  whom  are  largely  or  totally  dep)end- 
ent  upon  Social  Security  for  their  Income — 
Is  to  allow  automatic  benefit  increases  to 
correspond  with  rises  In  the  cost-of-living. 
Cost-of-living  Increases  have  become  an 
Integral  part  of  the  salaries  paid  to  American 
workers.  It  Is  my  view  that  our  elderly  citi- 
zens are  entitled  to  the  same  protection 
against  infiation  as  that  given  to  younger 
workers.  I  therefore  urge  the  committee  to 
approve  automatic  benefit  increases  in  Social 
Security. 

Earnings  limitations 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  unpopular  aspects 
of  our  Social  Security  system  is  the  limita- 
tion placed  on  the  amount  of  money  a 
recipient  esirDS  between  $1680  and  $2880  In 
one  year,  he  suffers  a  $1  for  $2  reduction  in 
benefits.  Beyond  $2880,  he  loses  one  dollar 
for  every  dollar  earned. 

There  Is  no  issue  about  which  elderly 
Americans  are  more  distressed  than  the  earn- 


ings limitation.  They  think  It  ludicrous,  and 
so  do  I,  that  wealthy  older  citizens  can  re- 
ceive $100,000  in  dividends  and  still  get  their 
full  Social  Security  benefits.  Yet  if  they 
work,  their  payments  are  reduced  after  earn- 
ing the  first  $1680. 

A  full  quarter  of  the  25  million  elderly 
Americans  live  at  or  near  the  poverty  level. 
Many  of  these  people  are  poor  for  the  first 
time  In  their  lives,  and  for  reasons  beyond 
their  control.  For  Instance,  some  have  lost 
private  pension  rights  due  to  plant  shut- 
downs, even  though  they  may  have  served  a 
company  for  as  long  as  15  or  20  years.  Others 
have  worked  throughout  their  lives,  but  be- 
cause their  Incomes  were  never  more  than 
marginal,  they  never  could  accumulate  large 
savings  or  Invest  sufficiently  In  stocks  and 
bonds  to  provide  an  adequate  retirement  In- 
come. Still  others  may  have  saved  for  their 
retirement  years,  but  found  their  savings 
completely  wiped  out  because  of  serious  and 
prolonged  Illnesses. 

For  these  people,  the  present  system  offers 
two  choices:  They  can  try  to  supplement 
their  Social  Security  Incomes  by  working,  or 
they  can  do  so  by  going  on  welfare.  Those 
able  and  willing  to  work  can  retain  only  a 
modest  portion  of  their  earnings  over  $1680. 

In  addition  to  economic  need,  we  should 
also  consider  the  need  of  elderly  people — in- 
deed, of  all  people — to  contribute  to  society 
through  working,  and  to  feel  that  one's  con- 
tribution has  a  value.  In  this  connection,  I 
would  like  to  cite  from  the  responses  to  a 
questionnaire  I  gave  to  the  Illinois  delegates 
to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 
The  8p>ecific  question  I  asked  was  this:  Do 
you  feel  Inadequate  Income  is  the  most 
serious  problem  facing  the  aged?  If  not, 
what  do  you  feel  Is  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem? Some  of  the  answers  were : 

"Inadequate  Income  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems,  but  we  might  give  almost 
equal  weight  to  the  problem  of  loss  of  one's 
role  in  society." 

"Insufficient  Income  Is  a  significant  prob- 
lem .  .  .  but  equally  important  are  social 
Interaction  and  work." 

"I  agree  that  inadequate  Income  Is  the 
serious  problem  confronting  many  senior 
citizens  today,  but  for  many  others.  In  al- 
most equal  numbers,  lack  of  a  satisfying 
role  In  their  later  years  is  more  serious,  and 
for  them,  finding  a  place  In  society  will  com- 
pensate for  a  lack  of  Income  or  meet  their 
needs  more  adequately  than  money  can." 

"Among  the  less  visible  problems  are  lone- 
liness, a  feeling  of  purposelessness,  a  feeling 
of  rejection,  and  other  causes  that  contribute 
to  mental  deterioration." 

The  earnings  limitation  not  only  runs 
counter  to  the  high  value  our  society  places 
on  Independence  and  the  willingness  of  In- 
dividuals to  support  themselves,  but  it  also 
actively  discourages  many  elderly  persons 
from  finding  meaningful  Jobs. 

I  believe  this  social  value,  as  well  as  the 
desire  among  elderly  people  to  find  satisfy- 
ing work  roles,  should  be  recognized  to  a 
greater  extent  in  our  earnings  limitation 
policy.  I  would  like  to  see  the  earnings  limita- 
tion abolished  completely,  but  to  be  prac- 
tical, I  urge  the  committee  to  raise  It  to 
$2400  Immediately,  and  to  $3000  by  January 
1,  1974.  Between  now  and  January  1,  1974,  I 
propose  that  the  Administration  review  all 
aspects  of  the  "retirement  test,"  and  re- 
port back  to  Congress  with  recommenda- 
tions at  that  time.  The  In-depth  review 
should  re-evaluate  the  retirement  test  In 
light  of  present-day  private  pension  plan 
deficiencies  and  the  trend  toward  Increas- 
ing life  expectancy.  It  should  also  examine 
the  feasibility  of  linking  the  amount  of  al- 
lowable earnings  to  need. 

As  an  additional  measure  of  relief  for 
those  over  age  65  who  want  to  work.  I  pro- 
pose a  credit  or  refund  of  Social  Security 
taxes  withheld  from  their  wages  up  to  $1680 
annually.  There  would  be  a  corresponding 
reduction  In  the  taxes  paid  on  Income  of 
self-employed  Individuals. 
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MEDICARE    AND    NURSING    HOMZS 


Prescription  drugs  and  Medicare,  and  full 

Tnedical  expense  deductibility  from  Federal 

iricome  taxes 

Despite  the  enactment  of  Medicare,  med- 
ical expenses  continue  to  take  up  a  large 
portion  of  the  elderly  person's  Income.  In 
1970,  the  average  health  bill  for  persons  65 
and  over  was  $791,  six  times  that  of  a  youth, 
and  three  times  that  of  people  between  the 
ages  of  19  and  64. 

Medicare  pays  for  less  than  one-half  of 
the  health  care  costs  of  the  elderly,  and  it 
does  not  cover  out-of-hospital  prescription 
drugs.  Yet  drugs  constitute  the  largest  per- 
sonal health  care  cost  of  the  elderly,  ac- 
counting for  about  20  percent  of  their  out- 
of-pocket  health  expenditures.  Many  elderly 
people  forego  badly  needed  medical  care  sim- 
ply because  they  cannot  afford  it. 

The  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
the  1971  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security, 
and  the  1971  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  have  all  recommended  that  Medicare 
be  expanded  to  cover  out-of-hospltal  pre- 
scription drugs. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  adopt  this  recom- 
mendation, and  in  addition,  to  restore  full 
deductibility  for  medical  expenses  from 
older  person's  Incomes  subject  to  Federal 
taxation,  as  provided  prior  to  1967. 

Nursing   home  care   and   standards 

There  are  approximately  one  million  el- 
derly persons  residing  In  nursing  homes  and 
related  institutions  In  this  country.  A  very 
high  proportion  of  these  people  are  suffer- 
ing not  only  from  serious  and  chronic  Ill- 
nesses, but  also  from  Inadequate  care.  In 
too  many  cases,  they  suffer  from  severe  mis- 
treatment. 

Although  the  reasons  underlying  the  short- 
comings In  our  nursing  homes  are  numerous 
and  complex,  the  subcommittee  on  long- 
term  care  of  the  Senate  Special  Conamlttee 
on  Aging  has  managed  to  pinpoint  certain 
major  problems.  One  cause  contributing  to 
the  nursing  home  problems  Is  the  dlffxislon 
of  responsibility  among  governmental  agen- 
cies for  administering  and  implementing 
nursing  home  standards.  During  hearings 
held  last  year  in  Chicago  on  nursing  home 
conditions  in  Cook  County,  it  was  found 
that  four  levels  of  government — city,  coun- 
ty, state  and  federal — are  Involved  In  the 
establishment  and  enforcement  of  nursing 
home  standards : 

County  health  officials  Inspect  homes,  but 
only  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health 
may  take  action  to  revoke  licenses; 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Health  sets  stand- 
ards for  homes  and  also  Issues  licenses; 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Aid  de- 
cides the  level  of  reimbursement  for  public 
aid  recipients,  while  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  oversees  the  City's  effective- 
ness in  licensing  and  Inspecting; 

And  the  Social  Security  Administration 
and  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  administer  and  enforce  congresslon- 
ally  authorized  standards  for  the  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  programs. 

Since  the  hearings,  the  State  of  Illinois 
has  taken  commendable  steps  to  Improve 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of  Its 
nursing  home  standards,  but  the  conse- 
quences of  this  diffusion  of  responsibility  are 
serious  enough  to  warrant  a  change  in  our 
Federal  law  which  would  vest  in  a  single 
State  agency  the  authority  to  administer 
nursing  home  standards  and  to  license  and 
Inspect  long-term  care  facilities. 

To  aid  the  States  in  their  efforts  to  ad- 
minister and  enforce  nursing  home  stand- 
ards, I  propose  the  Institution  of  a  training 
program  for  State  Inspectors  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  already  initiated  a  Federal  effort 


with  respect  to  the  training  of  State  In&pec- 
tora.  I  urge  that  this  effort  be  accelerated 
further  through  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment to  HR  1  which  authorizes  $17.5  million 
over  the  next  four  fiscal  years  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Demonstration  program  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion   and    remotivation    of    patients     in 

long-term  care  facilities 

At  a  minimum,  nursing  homes  should  see 
that  their  patients  receive  adequate  medi- 
cal supervision  and  good  nursing  services. 
Beyond  that,  they  should  seek  to  rehabili- 
tate nursing  home  patients  through  physical 
therapy  and  other  activities  which  Improve 
the  physical  and  spiritual  condition  of  the 
patient. 

In  their  Investigation  of  nursing  homes 
in  Cook  County,  Chicago  Tribune  reporters 
found  that  many  patients  sit  for  hours  do- 
ing nothing,  or  all  they  do  Is  watch  television 
because  so  few  opportunities  for  social  and 
physical  activity  exist.  In  describing  the 
gtlmness  of  this  situation,  one  reporter 
wrote:  "They  sit  In  rooms  where  the  paint 
Is  peeling  from  the  walls  and  the  windows 
are  covered  with  grime  and  they  stare."  Con- 
ditions vary,  of  course,  from  the  best  to  the 
worst,  but  there  Is  substantial  evidence  to 
warrant  fear  that  this  dismal  atmosphere 
prevails  In  too  many  homes. 

Many  nursing  home  administrators  would 
like  to  do  more  In  terms  of  rehabilitating 
their  patients,  but  because  of  a  reimburse- 
ment system  which  discourages  the  rehabili- 
tation of  patients,  they  cannot  afford  to 
undertake  such  efforts.  In  Illinois,  It  Is  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  at  least  150  homes 
oould  spend  this  money  and  benefit  from  it. 

To  encourage  homes  to  develop  rehabilita- 
tion programs  and  to  learn  more  about  what 
can  be  done  In  this  area,  I  propose  the  au- 
thorization of  $35  million  over  the  next  four 
fiscal  years  for  demonstration  programs  de- 
signed to  rehabilitate  aged  In-patlents  of 
long-term  care  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  elderly  are  neither  a 
militant  nor  a  loud  group,  and  they  do  not 
have  the  money  to  finance  high-powered  lob- 
byists to  fight  for  their  needs.  Instead,  they 
are  inclined  to  suffer  their  hardships  in  si- 
lence, even  though  their  hardships  might 
seem  tmbearable  and  Infinite.  Their  sense 
of  pride  and  dignity  Is  admirable  and  re- 
freshing, but  we  should  not  allow  the  elderly 
to  be  taken  advantage  of  merely  because  they 
do  not  storm  Congress  with  demands. 

Their  problems  are  starkly  real.  And  their 
needs  are  immediate.  It  Is  with  these 
thoughts  In  mind,  therefore,  that  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  foregoing  proposals  and  the 
prompt  enactment  of  them  as  part  of  HR  1. 


THE  WAR  GOES  ON 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
deeply  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
support  the  recent  proposals  Mr.  Nixon 
has  made  on  Vietnam.  The  key  to  ending 
the  war  is  for  our  Government  to  set 
a  definite  date  for  the  complete  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  from  Vietnam. 
That  is  why  I  have  proposed  a  bipartisan 
committee  of  Senators  to  work  with  the 
administration  in  finding  a  way  to  set 
the  date  and  thus  insure  the  release  of 
our  prisoners  and  the  return  of  our 
troops. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  ofifering  to  negotiate 
about  setting  the  date  and  actually  set- 
ting it.  I  believe  that  only  the  actual 
setting  of  a  date  for  withdrawal  and  the 
end  of  bombing — which  Mr.  Nixon  did 
not  mention — will  bring  our  forces  and 
our  prisoners  home. 

To  those  who  believe  that  Mr.  Nixon's 


offer  will  defuse  domestic  criticism  of  his 
war  policy,  I  say  that  I  wish  that  we  could 
end  all  argument  about  the  war.  And  the 
way  to  do  that  is  to  end  the  war  itself. 
But  I  am  sure  that  most  Americans  resil- 
ize  today  that  the  Nixon  proposals  have 
not  made  any  difference  at  all  in  the 
lives  of  the  hundreds  of  prisoners  still 
in  North  Vietnam  or  of  the  American 
soldiers  still  engaged  in  combat  or  of 
the  Vietnamese  who  still  die  by  the  hun- 
dreds each  week.  No  policy  can  be  called 
a  success  imtll  it  brings  relief  to  them. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  SENATOR 
HAYDEN 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  editorials 
in  yesterday  afternoon's  Phoenix  Gazette 
and  this  morning's  Arizona  Republic  ex- 
press the  respect,  affection,  and  gratitude 
that  Arizonans  feel  for  the  late  former 
Senator  Carl  T.  Hay  den. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  these 
two  editorials  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

He  Belonged  to  Arizona 

Arizona  can  never  fully  measure  the  debt 
It  owes  to  Carl  Hayden. 

His  name  is  in  the  nation's  history  books 
for  the  vast  span  and  great  accomplishments 
of  his  long  service,  first  In  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  then  In  the  Senate. 

But  In  Arizona,  the  name  of  Carl  Hayden 
Is  In  our  hearts  as  well  as  In  our  histories.  His 
death  cannot  remove  it  because,  as  they  said 
of  Lincoln,  he  was  a  man  for  the  ages. 

He  will  be  with  us  as  long  as  the  fields  are 
green  and  the  cities  flourish  in  Arizona;  there 
is  no  facet  of  the  state's  development  since 
before  statehood  which  has  not  felt  the  Im- 
print of  Carl  Hayden's  quiet,  often  self-dep- 
recating genius. 

To  try  to  list  the  achievements  of  this  man 
who  worked  so  long  at  the  highest  levels  of 
government  would  be  futile.  The  number  Is 
too  great  to  count. 

We  can  only  say,  with  his  passing,  thank 
Gkxi  he  was  permitted  to  be  so  long  with  us. 
His  death  sorrows  us  all,  but  even  In  sorrow 
we  have  the  joy  of  knowing  he  was  ours  while 
he  walked  the  earth. 


The  Greatest  Arizonan 

Many  colorful  figures  have  swept  across 
the  Arizona  stage.  Priests,  gun-sllngers.  gam- 
blers, miners,  ranchers,  land  developers,  re- 
mittance men,  solid  citizens — the  list  goes 
on  almost  endlessly.  But  perhaps  the  least 
colorful  of  them  all  has  left  the  biggest  mark. 

Dead  at  the  age  of  94,  Carl  Hayden  casts  an 
increasing  shadow  across  the  state  he  loved 
and  did  so  much  to  build.  He  decided  early  In 
life  that  he  would  be.  In  his  own  words,  "A 
work  horse,  not  a  show  horse."  And  so  the  man 
who  served  longer  than  any  other  In  the 
U.S.  Congress  spent  his  time  In  committee 
work,  not  making  speeches  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House  or  the  Senate. 

For  many  years  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  and  he 
presided  over  the  authorization  of  untold 
billions  of  dollars  in  government  spending. 
While  he  always  knew  how  to  benefit  from 
superb  staff  work,  he  also  took  the  trouble 
to  read  the  bills  and  study  the  appropria- 
tions. He  knew  where  the  money  wsis  going, 
and  he  tried  his  best  to  stop  any  possible 
waste. 

Carl  Hayden  never  sneered  at  politicians 
or  at  the  give-and-take  of  political  processes. 
He  walked  the  dusty  streets  of  small  Arizona 
towns  seeking  votes;  he  attended  party  cau- 
cuses without  end;  he  served  as  precinct 
committeeman,  which  prepared  him  for  be- 
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Ing  chairman  oX  national  conventions;  be  was 
aJDemocrat,  and  he  often  opposed  party  lead- 
ers In  preliminary  meetings,  but  once  a 
party  policy  had  been  laid  down,  he  sup- 
ported it  loyally. 

Naturally  as  a  westerner  he  understood 
the  problems  of  the  West  far  better  than 
the  more  numerous  Eastern  members  of  Con- 
gress. He  also  knew  the  hard  rules  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  Without  violating  his  In- 
nate integrity,  he  was  able  to  make  the 
trades  that  are  an  essential  part  of  the  leg- 
islative process.  To  Hayden.  more  than  to 
other  men.  shoizld  be  attributed  the  federal 
appropriations  for  reclamation  and  parks 
that  have  made  the  West  such  a  desirable 
place  in  which  to  live. 

Senator  Hayden  played  a  big  role  on  the 
national  stage  when  he  pushed  through  mas- 
sive war  appropriations,  great  veterans* 
measures,  and  all-Important  social  welfare 
projects.  But  he  never  forgot  the  basic  factor 
in  his  constituency,  the  little  guy  In  Arizona. 
No  letter  to  his  office  went  unanswered:  no 
request  that  could  legitimately  be  fulfilled 
was  Ignored. 

A  grateful  state  will  pay  Its  last  tribute 
to  Senator  Hayden  as  he  lies  In  state  at  the 
Capitol  Building  tomorrow  and  at  the 
funeral  ceremonies  In  Orady  Oammage  Audi- 
torium In  Tempe  Saturday.  No  man  has  done 
more,  with  less  fanfare,  for  Arizona. 


January  27,  1972 


EDITORIAL  IN  AUGUSTA  CHRON- 
ICLE NEWSPAPER:  "YOUTH  IS 
MALIGNED" 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  entitled  "Youth  Is  Maligned" 
appeared  in  the  January  18.  1972  issue 
of  the  Augusta  Chronicle  newspaper,  Au- 
gusta, Ga. 

This  editorial  quotes  figrures  from  a 
nationwide  youth  survey  which  dispel 
the  idea  that  our  young  people  are  an 
alienated  generation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extension  of  Remarks  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  comments. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Youth  is  Maligned 
Attitudes  on  the  part  of  youth,  as  re- 
flected in  two  new  polls  by  Scholastic  Mag- 
azine-s  Institute  of  Student  Opinion,  indicate 
very  clearly  the  error  of  those  who  promote 
the  Idea  of  a  racial,  alienated  generation. 

It  Just  isn't  so,  one  must  conclude  on 
checking  results  of  the  polls. 

The  alleged  generation  gap  seems  to  be 
largely  fictitious  in  light  of  responses  by 
more  than  8,000  high  school  students.  A 
closeness  and  sense  of  obligation  to  par- 
ents is  Indicated  when  only  9  per  cent  say 
they  would  not  want  to  help  their  parents 
when  they  have  finished  school.  The  same 
group  said  with  virtual  unanimity  that  they 
wanted  children  In  their  future  families — 41 
per  cent  preferring  two  children,  31  per  cent 
preferring  three  children,  25  percent  want- 
ing four  children  and  3  per  cent  desiring  one 
child  only. 

Religion  Is  playing  a  greater  role  In  Ameri- 
can life  than  in  the  past,  40  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  said  In  a  far  broader  poll— one 
one  which  surveyed  the  opinion  of  85  000 
Junior  and  senior  high  school  students  la 
more  than  2.000  schools.  Of  the  total  number 
an  additional  15  per  cent  think  the  degree 
of  influence  by  religion  continues  on  the 
same  level  as  In  the  past,  27  per  cent  did 
not  have  an  opinion,  and  only  18  per  cent 
think  religion  is  declining  as  an  Influence 
In  the  same  group  of  85.000,  small  town 
residence  was  preferred  by  the  greatest  num- 


ber— 35  per  cent.  Another  19  per  cent  prefer 
suburban  life,  and  14  per  cent  chose  cities. 
It  seems  obvious  from  such  responses  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  students  are 
conventional,  well  adjusted  individuals. 
Those  who  spread  sensational  statements 
which  assume  resentment  and  rebellion  as 
a  way  of  life  among  most  youth  had  better 
take  a  second  look. 


HOME  REPAIRS  SERVICES  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  approxi- 
mately 68  percent  of  all  aged  persons  In 
the  United  States  own  their  own  homes. 
But  it  is  estimated  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, that  6  million  older  Americans  live 
in  unsatisfactory  quarters. 

Additionally,  their  housing  problems 
are  further  complicated  by  substantially 
reduced  income  in  retirement,  limited 
mobility,  and  a  greater  likelihood  of 
suffering  from  a  chronic  health  condi- 
tion. As  a  consequence,  many  elderly  per- 
sons now  live  in  run-down  and  dilapi- 
dated housing  which  is  oftentimes  struc- 
turally imfit  for  human  occupancy.  And 
in  far  too  many  cases,  essential  home  re- 
pairs must  be  delayed  because  of  limited 
income,  failing  health,  or  the  lack  of 
requisite  skills. 

Yet,  with  a  small  amount  of  help,  these 
deteriorating  units  could  be  renovated 
and  made  livable  again. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  I  recently 
introduced  the  Older  Americans  Home 
Repair  Assistance  Act,  S.  288.  Briefly,  this 
measure  would  make  home  repair  services 
available  for  elderiy  persons  who  other- 
wise would  have  difficulty  In  paying  for 
these  costs.  Equally  important,  this  pro- 
posal would  provide  new  opportunities 
for  productive  employment  in  a  wide 
range  of  helpful  services — including  car- 
pentry work,  painting,  repairing  leaky 
roofs,  replacing  rotten  floors,  and  many 
others— for  individuals  55  and  older. 

A  few  months  ago,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  held  hearings  in  Boise, 
Idaho,  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging.  However,  at  these 
hearings  the  aged  also  discussed  their 
problems  fully  and  frankly.  And  one  key 
concern  mentioned  was  the  need  for  a 
home  repairs  program,  especially  for 
elderly  widows. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  viewpoint 
was  presented  by  Mrs.  Fern  Trull  of 
Weiser,  Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  testi- 
mony of  Mrs.  Trull  to  Senators  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Mrs.  Pern  Trttll  of  Weiser. 
Idaho 

Mrs.  Trttll.  Senator  Church  and  members 
of  the  panel  and  friends,  when  most  of  us 
retired  from  our  Jobs  I  hope  that  most  of  us 
did  so  gracefully.  But  I  think  that  when  we 
retired  It  was  not  with  the  thought  that  we 
were  to  be  placed  on  a  shelf,  and  that  our 
time  of  service  was  ended. 

Most  of  us  brought  to  our  retirement  age 
a  vast  wealth  of  experience,  of  learning  and 
of  skUls.  and  were  lauded  for  that.  Then  we 
reached  the  age  of  65  and  all  of  a  sudden 
nothing  seemed  to  count,  no  one  wanted  our 


skills,  no  one  cared  that  we  might  have  ex- 
perience to  help  in  some  of  our  problems. 

The  mental  change  for  many  of  us  was  cer- 
tainly great.  We  wondered  how  we  might  fill 
our  days,  besides  watching  TV  and  walkine 
the  dogs. 

In  Washington  County.  Idaho,  we  had  a 
project  which  worked  very  successfully  for 
us  and  I  think  It  worked  throughout  the 
western  Idaho  community  action  groun  verv 
well.  o       y        3 

This  plan  was  to  hire  senior  men  and 
women  who  were  employable  and  who  desired 
to  work  for  various  reasons  to  repair  the 
homes  and  take  care  of  the  yards  of  those 
older  Americans  who  were  unable  to  do  It 
themselves  and  who  had  no  money  to  buy  the 
materials  or  to  hire  a  painter  or  a  carpenter 
or  someone  to  do  the  work  from  the  profes- 
sional fields. 

Some  of  our  women  worked  In  the  homes, 
cleaning  up  the  homes  of  some  of  the  bache- 
lors, helping  some  of  the  women  do  their 
washing  and  Ironing,  preparing  some  meals 
for  them,  staying  with  them  when  they  re- 
turned from  the  hospital,  and  working  with 
them  so  that  those  Individuals  were  kept 
from  the  very  expensive  nursing  homes  and 
hospitals,  thus  lowering  the  cost  of  the  tax- 
payer In  Washington  County. 

The  Federal  grant  which  we  received  for  1 
year  paid  the  minimum  wage  to  each  of  these 
workers  of  $1.60  an  hour,  and  paid  for  the 
paint  and  materials  needed  to  repair  that 
leaky  roof,  to  have  a  more  cheerful  dining 
room  for  some  elderly  person,  to  put  a  rail- 
ing on  steps  so  that  that  person  would  not 
fall  and  Injure  him  or  herself,  and  that  tvne 
of  work.  ^ 

We  foimd  it  most  successful.  In  fact  we  de- 
clared it  was  our  most  successful  venture  In 
the  helping  of  the  aging.  It  did  not  compete 
In  the  labor  world,  for  these  elderly  people 
who  had  the  repairs  done  could  not  have  af- 
forded a  regiUar  painter  or  a  carpenter.  Had 
this  work  not  been  done  by  senior  men  and 
women  it  would  not  have  been  done  at  all. 

SUCCESSFUL  program   TERMINATED 

The  year  ended  and  we  spoke  to  deaf  ears 
Wherever  we  talked  to  the  seniors  they  were 
interested  In  the  program,  when  we  talked 
to  those  In  power  they  didn't  hear  us,  yet 
they  were  perfectly  willing  to  continue  pro- 
grams for  us  which  were  not  as  successful 
as  this  labor  program.  We  have  not  had  any 
success  in  getting  it  back.  Like  many  of  the 
Idaho  cities,  our  city  and  oiu-  county  do  not 
have  the  money  to  carry  on  such  a  project 
and  we  are  still  trying,  and  trying  hard,  to 
get  It  back,  because  it  benefited  the  Individ- 
ual mentally.  As  one  man  said:  "I  no  longer 
wake  up  in  the  morning  and  wonder  what 
I  am  going  to  do  this  long  endless  day.  I 
know  I  am  going  out  to  work.  I  am  going  to 
meet  friends,  I  am  going  to  meet  new  people, 
and  I  will  come  home  tired  and  sleep."  An- 
other man  said:  "I  am  glad  I  bought  my  win- 
ter clothing  when  I  was  working  on  this 
project,  otherwise  I  would  have  had  to  gone 
to  charity,  and  that  Is  one  thing  I  will  not 
do." 

It  helps  them  maintain  their  Independ- 
ence, their  self-respect  and  their  dignity, 
which  they  had  had  on  their  Jobs  when  they 
were  employed  prior  to  65. 

I  think  we  need  to  take  some  of  these 
things  Into  consideration.  None  of  us  want 
to  punch  a  tlmeclock.  I  certainly  don't,  and 
I  usually  manage  to  evade  substitute  teach- 
ing If  I  can  possibly  help  it,  because  I  have 
grown  a  little  bit  lazy  since  I  have  retired. 

But  there  are  things  we  can  give  to  the 
community  In  the  way  of  our  skUl  and  our 
experience,  and  we  do  have  people  who  need 
the  money  economically.  All  of  us  need  some- 
thing to  do  for  our  mental  health. 

Another  way  we  might  help  the  employ- 
ment of  our  senior  citizens  Is  to  follow  along 
with  the  line  of  Lewlston.  Idaho,  with  their 
eyrlnga  flowers,  and  with  the  Washington 
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county  seniors  who  showed  you  the  vests  and 
the  skirts  which  they  are  making,  and  which 
they  sell  out  in  the  community,  and  as  far 
away  as  Alaska.  Now,  Senator  Church  will 
take  one  back  to  Washington,  D.C. 

This  work  Is  done  by  volunteers,  by  wom- 
en who  take  the  work  home  and  do  It  on 
their  own  time.  We  would  like  to  have  a 
workshop  like  Lewlston  has,  whereby  our 
seniors,  many  of  whom  are  very  skilled,  can 
bring  their  handmade  articles  to  sell  at  a 
shop  In  our  new  senior  center  which  we 
purchased  the  middle  of  May.  We  are  still 
paying  for  It.  of  course,  for  we  mortgaged 
our  souls  to  get  It.  In  our  new  senior  cen- 
ter we  have  a  lovely  large  room  for  a  work- 
shop, which  we  are  going  to  use  to  try 
to  help  our  members  who  want  extra  money 
for  their  too  small  Income.  The  skills  are 
there.  We  can  devise  ways  which  will  not 
compete  with  regular  labor,  for  our  un- 
employment In  Washington  County  Is  very 
high.  We  seniors  can  devise  ways  whereby 
our  p>eople  can  become  fully  employed 
in  various  ways,  or  as  much  as  they  want 
without  ever  competing  with  the  painters 
or  the  carpenters  or  the  truckers,  or  those 
individuals  who  are  the  semiskilled.  But  we 
cannot  do  It  without  a  little  extra  money, 
so  we  are  looking  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  a  little  bit  of  money  to  get  us  started, 
Just  as  they  helped  us  get  started  on  our 
senior  center.  And  when  we  have  the  great 
big  bang-up  opening  of  our  center,  we  will 
invite  you  all  and  say,  with  the  help  of  our 
community  we  did  It  ourselves.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Church.  Isn't  she  a  good  sales- 
woman? 

I  want  to  say.  Mrs.  Trull,  that  I  think  you 
hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  I  think  of 
this  program  that  you  had  In  Weiser;  I  know 
that  we  had  part  of  this  Impact  program  in 
Emmett.  I  am  told  there  are  people  who 
worked  on  that  program  and  did  good  work 
and  did  It  for  elderly  people  who  couldn't 
possibly  pay  the  normal  wage  to  a  painter, 
or  to  get  such  help  from  the  labor  market. 
It  was  either  a  question  of  having  no  work 
done  or  getting  it  on  this  basis. 

Now  some  of  these  people  who  are  cut  off, 
because  no  funds  are  available,  are  forced 
back  on  welfare  again  to  supplement  their 
Income. 

In  the  end  It  Is  Just  the  question  of  how 
the  public  win  pay.  You  would  think  that 
we  would  have  sense  enough  to  try  and  ar- 
range It  In  such  a  way  that  we  can  pay 
to  get  constructive  work  done  and  help  the 
elderly,  and  help  the  community.  Instead  of 
paying  It  out  through  a  demeaning  welfare 
system. 

I  so  hopye  that  this  Is  one  of  the  things 
that  we  can  accomplish  at  the  White  House 
Conference,  to  get  programs  of  this  kind 
started  again,  and  not  Just  on  a  little  ex- 
perimental basis  here  and  there,  but  on  an 
extensive  basis  that  will  really  reach  the 
elderly  all  over  the  country  and  give  them 
this  chance. 


WELFARE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Air.  President,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  today  contains  a  very 
interesting  article  under  the  headline: 
"Welfare:  Separating  Myth  and  Fact." 

This  commentary  was  written  by  Rich- 
ard A.  Snyder,  an  attorney  from  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  and  a  ranking  minority 
member  of  Pennsylvania's  Senate  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Welfare  Committee. 

Mr.  Snyder  points  out  that  the  advo- 
cates of  welfare  expansion  are  seeking 
to  create  new  myths  which  support  their 
point  of  view.  Proponents  of  giandiose 
welfare  programs  claim  to  be  trying  to 
clear  up  misconceptions,  but  instead  they 
are  substituting  their  own  interpreta- 


tions and  backing  these  up  with  mislead- 
ing statistics. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  the  article 
from  today's  Wall  Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Welfare  :  Separatinq  Mtth  and  Fact 
(By  Richard  A.  Snyder) 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  apparently  stung  by  taxpayer  criti- 
cism of  ever-more-coetly  welfare  programs, 
has  published  a  booklet  In  Its  own  defenae. 
Like  any  piece  of  propaganda.  It  may  tell  us 
something  about  Its  creator.  It  certainly 
doesn't  contribute  much  clarity  to  the  con- 
fusion surrounding  welfare  and  its  dilemmas. 

The  booklet,  "Welfare  Myths  vs.  Pacts," 
has  been  widely  circulated  by  the  depart- 
ment and  has  served  as  the  basis  for  a  num- 
ber of  newspaper  articles.  It  purports  to 
explode  "popular  misconceptions"  about  wel- 
fare and  welfare  recipients. 

Such  misconceptions  "not  only  malign  the 
victims  of  poverty  but  the  social  workers 
who  labor  with  dedication  to  make  the  pres- 
ent Inadequate  welfare  system  work,"  says 
John  D.  Twrlname,  HEW's  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service  administrator.  In  the 
pamphlet. 

While  conceding  that  the  current  system 
Is  Indeed  Inadequate  (and  putting  In  a  plug 
for  the  Nixon  welfare  reform  legislation), 
the  booklet  nonetheless  argues  that  the  pres- 
ent system  Is  being  unfairly  criticized  by 
those  who  suggest,  for  example,  that  many 
welfare  recipients  are  lazy  or  unethical. 

Or.  as  the  HEW  frames  the  proposition : 

"Myth:  The  welfare  rolls  are  full  of  able- 
bodied  loafers!" 

"Pact:  Less  than  1%  of  welfare  re- 
cipients are  able-bodied  unemployed  males." 

are    STATISTICS    ACCURATE? 

Even  if  that  statistic  is  accurate  It  Is  de- 
ceptive, for  It  Implies  that  finding  Jobs  for 
these  men  would  have  a  negligible  effect  on 
welfare.  The  fact  Is  that  there  Is  an  average 
3.7  persons  per  family  on  relief,  which  means 
that  this  percentage,  rather  than  \'7r,  would 
move  off  the  rolls  If  the  breadwinner  went 
to  work. 

But  Is  the  figure  accurate?  Or  has  HEW 
been  too  generous  In  Interpreting  who  Is 
"able-bodied"?  For  example.  It  recently  came 
to  light  that  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  had  entered  Into  a  formal 
plan  with  HEW's  regional  office  In  Philadel- 
phia to  permit  any  physical  Impairment  of 
either  parent — however  trivial — to  qualify 
the  family  for  federal  and  state  funds  under 
the  federal  work  Incentive  program.  Those 
with  no  more  Impairment  than  the  need  for 
eyeglasses  qualify  the  family  for  cash,  food 
stamps  and  free  medical  aid. 

Emphasis  on  males  alone  Is  also  mislead- 
ing. It  Ignores  the  mothers,  a  huge  and 
largely  untapped  work  force.  As  Blanche 
Bernstein  of  the  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search In  New  York  City  has  pointed  out, 
about  25 '"r  of  the  welfare  mothers  in  New 
York  City,  for  example,  have  at  least  a  high 
school  education,  making  them  eligible  for 
many  Jobs  advertised.  Half  of  all  mothers 
have  only  one  or  two  children,  making  day- 
care arrangements  feasible. 

As  part  of  Its  denial  that  many  welfare  re- 
cipients are  employable.  HEW  makes  the 
point  that  mothers  and  children  get  most  of 
the  money  spent  for  welfare. 

This  is  true  in  the  sense  that  Mother  cashes 
the  check.  However,  the  indirect  but  actual 
beneficiary  is  more  often  the  absent  father. 
If  he  leaves  his  family  and  lives  alone  he  can 
spend  all  the  wages  on  himself,  a  comfortable 
equivalent  of  bachelorhood.  If  he  lives  with  a 
woman  who  is  not  his  wife,  he  is  similarly 
favored  In  an  economic  sense,  especially  If  she 


Is  on  welfare  or  employed  and  their  Incomes 
are  merged.  If  he  makes  clandestine  visits  to 
his  own  home,  his  paycheck  and  his  wife's 
welfare  check  In  combination  give  the  out- 
wardly separated  family  a  double  Income. 

There  are  cases,  of  course,  where  the 
mother  Is  widowed,  or  the  father  is  ill.  impris- 
oned or  otherwise  incapacitated.  But  these  do 
not  explain  why  deserted  families  on  welfare 
Increased  from  12,000  to  80.000  in  New  York 
City  within  seven  years.  Responsible  sociolog- 
ical opinion,  typified  by  Nathan  Olazer  of 
Harvard,  points  out  that  there  Is  a  cash  in- 
centive to  break  up  the  family,  or  not  to  form 
it.  For  example,  the  unwed  mother  on  welfare 
and  the  putative  father  on  wages  would  lose 
her  income  if  they  marry. 

For  years  welfare  apologists  prefaced  any 
discussion  of  relief  with  references  to  the 
"aged,  blind  and  disabled."  which  made  any 
criticism  of  welfare  seem  hard-hearied.  Now 
that  these  have  become  a  bare  quarter  of  the 
whole  cost,  the  stress  has  been  on  children 
and  mothers,  with  discrete  avoidance  of  the 
men  whose  escape  brought  about  the  situ- 
ation. 

Another  straw  man  from  the  HEW  booklet : 

"Myth:  Give  them  more  money  and  they'll 
spend  It  on  drink  and  big  cars." 

"Pact:  Most  welfare  families  report  (in  an 
HEW  survey)  that  if  they  received  any  extra 
money  it  would  go  for  essentials." 

One  can  hardly  imagine  a  recipient  testify- 
ing otherwise,  at  least  in  any  inquiry  con- 
ducted by  the  department.  Other  random  sur- 
veys, however,  have  disclosed  push-button 
telephones,  stereos,  new  and  expensive  furni- 
ture in  homes  receiving  public  assistance,  and 
other  luxuries  purchased  with  public  assist- 
ance grants.  Credit  is  often  readily  available 
to  public  assistance  recipients  because  mer- 
chants have  confidence  In  the  flow  of  funds. 

HEW  has  special  difficulty  In  encouraging 
good  Judgment  in  spending  because  the  cur- 
rent thrust  in  welfare  is  to  separate  the  com- 
puting of  eligibility  from  the  rendering  of 
social  services,  such  as  advice  on  budgeting, 
family  management,  child  care,  homemaking 
and  employment.  It  is  a  tenet  that  the  recipi- 
ent should  not  be  submitted  to  the  "Indig- 
nity" of  having  such  advice  thrust  upon  him. 

"Myth:  Once  on  welfare,  always  on  wel- 
fare." 

"Fact :  The  average  welfare  family  has  been 
on  the  rolls  for  23  months.  .  .  .  Tlie  number  of 
long-term  cases  Is  relatively  small." 

The  department's  own  figures  don't  wholly 
confirm  Its  position.  By  Its  charts,  more  than 
a  third  of  those  on  welfare  have  been  there 
three  years  or  more.  HEW  personnel  admit, 
moreover,  that  this  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count "repeaters"  who  have  been  on  for 
varying  periods  previously. 

In  fact,  "on-again.  off -again"  welfare  Is  the 
case  with  many  recipients,  as  local  admin- 
istrators acknowledge.  For  these  families, 
welfare  becomes  the  quickest  port  of  call  In 
any  emergency.  The  easy  availability  dimin- 
ishes the  likelihood  that  the  recipient  will  be 
resourceful,  take  part-time  or  overtime  work 
to  bridge  the  gap,  or  solicit  help  from  rela* 
tlves. 

UNTO  THE  THIRD  GENERATION 

The  most  familiar  situation  In  which  wel- 
fare has  become  a  way  of  life  Is  the  young 
unwed  mother  and  her  child.  And  when  the 
child  in  turn  becomes  an  adolescent  and  be- 
comes pregnant,  a  third  welfare  generation 
has  begun. 

According  to  HEWs  pamphlet.  32 '^c  of  the 
more  than  7  million  children  in  welfare  fam- 
ilies were  born  out  of  wedlock,  and  these 
demonstrably  constitute  much  of  the  case- 
load that  is  either  on  relief  on  a  long-term 
basis  or  at  recurring  Intervals. 

HEW  puts  the  average  length  of  time  a 
family  is  on  welfare  at  23  months,  but  infor- 
mation In  the  files  of  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills' 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  estab- 
lishes the  figures  at  42  months;  this  figure 
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would  be  even  greater  If  welfare  rolls  weren't 
growing  so  fast. 

There  is  an  astonishing  lack  of  data  In 
HEW  with  respect  to  how  long  the  closed 
cases  had  been  on  welfare  (the  Department 
says  no  studies  have  ever  been  made  In  this 
area) .  and  data  on  this  group  is  needed  for 
an  accurate  Index.  Any  figure  based  on  those 
on  relief  at  any  given  point  In  time  alao 
obviously  doesn't  Include  the  prospective  re- 
maining period  each  case  will  be  on  the  rolls, 
nor  does  It  Include  any  period  present  recipi- 
ents may  have  been  on  the  rolls  prior  to  that 
point  m  time. 

Dr.  Bernstein  and  others  have  pointed  out 
that  figures  on  poverty  and  low  Incomes 
aren't  reliable.  Many  families  are  prone  to  re- 
port net  rather  than  gross  figures  and  to  be 
Inexact  about  part-time  earnings  and  teen- 
agers' Income.  Or  the  wife  is  frequently  the 
source  of  information  about  her  husband's 
Income  but  is  iU-lnformed  about  it.  In  other 
words,  many  families  commendably  have  in- 
come from  assorted  sources,  which  brings 
them  slightly  above  the  poverty  line,  al- 
though the  statistics  provided  show  they  are 
below  it. 

This  also  serves  to  explain  In  part  why 
many  in  rural  and  small-town  America 
would  be  shocked  to  be  told  that  they  are  in 
poverty.  They  live  frugally  but  to  their  own 
satisfaction  on  limited  resources,  or  some- 
times on  help  from  kin.  Censtis  flgtires  are 
thrown  out  of  kilter  by  the  Amish  farmers, 
for  example,  who  would  classify  as  under- 
privileged if  measured  by  the  absence  of 
radios,  TVs  or  cars,  but  who  manage  to  earn 
sufficient  Income  to  buy  expensive  farms  for 
their  sons. 

Bismarck  Is  reputed  to  have  said  that  peo- 
ple are  happiest  if  they  know  little  about  how 
their  laws  and  sausages  are  made.  He  might 
have  Included  welfare  administration.  What 
is  everyone's  business  has  become  no  one's 
business  except  the  social  scientists',  and 
they  haven't  given  satisfying  answers. 

BT7RGEONING   DEMANDS 

Legislators,  at  the  state  level  particularly, 
are  becoming  frustrated  by  the  burgeoning 
demands  of  welfare,  which  drains  educational 
and  other  parts  of  the  state  budget.  And 
they  bear  the  lament  of  taxf>ayers  who  feel 
the  pinch  of  welfare  and  other  costs.  States, 
resf>ondlng  to  grass-root  pressure,  cut  back 
on  grants.  HEW,  with  its  pamphlets,  seeks  to 
justify  its  system. 

Welfara  is  an  enormously  complex  issue, 
and  one  that  tends  to  arouse  strong  emotions 
in  all  concerned — from  the  needy  recipient  to 
the  taxpayer  who  foots  the  bill.  Any  progress 
tow.TTd  a  solution  of  what  society  can  and 
should  do  to  care  for  Its  destitute — a  solution 
that  has  evaded  man  since  the  beginning  of 
history — will  be  made  only  through  cool  ra- 
tionality. 

It  Is  natural  that  HEW  react  defensively  to 
criticism  and  state  its  case  positively.  It 
would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  it  to  quote  Ed- 
ward C.  Banfleld  of  Harvard,  for  example,  to 
the  effect  that  current  welfare  policies  en- 
courage Idleness,  dlshonestv,  and  reduced 
production. 

The  public  has.  however,  a  right  to  accu- 
rscy  nnd  objectivity,  and  HEW  propaganda 
broadsldse  such  as  "Welfare  Mnhs  vs  Pacts- 
are  no  help  at  all. 


FREEDOM   IN   RHODESIA 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
situation  in  Rhodesia  is  deteriorating.  As 
of  yesterday,  some  14  Africans  have  been 
killed  in  demonstrations  against  the  pro- 
posed agreement  between  the  British 
Government  and  the  rebellious  Rhode- 
slan  Government. 

Since  the  Rhodesian  Government  de- 
clared itself  independent  in  1965.  the 
British  Government  has  tried  to  bring  It 
to  grant  full  rights  of  citizenship  to  its 


black  citizens  as  a  condition  of  recogni- 
tion. British  recognition  is  vital  to  the 
legitimacy  of  the  Rhodesian  regime.  No 
other  country  has  yet  recognized  that 
state.  Once  the  British  accept  its  in- 
dependence, most  other  countries  can  be 
expected  to  follow  suit. 

Last  November,  a  British  commission 
headed  by  Lord  Pearce  concluded  dn 
agreement  with  the  government  of  Ian 
Smith.  Now  that  commission  is  attempt- 
ing to  convince  the  African  population  of 
Rhodesia  to  accept  the  agreement. 

The  Pearce  accord  gives  the  white  mi- 
nority 50  seats  in  the  Rhodesian  legisla- 
ture and  gives  the  black  majority  only  16. 
It  contains  the  promise  of  equality  of  rep- 
resentation at  some  vague  future  date. 
Majority  rule  would  come  even  later,  if, 
in  fact,  at  all.  This  agreement  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  goal  one-man,  one-vote  set  by 
progressive  black  leadership  In  Rhodesia. 
As  members  of  the  Pearce  Commission 
have  traveled  through  Rhodesia,  they 
have  met  with  strong  opposition  from 
Africans.  In  some  cases  this  has  led  to 
violence.  Eight  black  members  of  Par- 
liament in  Salisbury  have  rejected  the 
plan.  Africans  clearly  doubt  that,  once 
Rhodesia  is  on  its  own,  the  Smith  gov- 
ernment will  make  a  real  commitment 
to  letting  5  million  Africans  have  a 
greater  voice  than  250,000  whites. 

The  position  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  understandable.  It  wants  to  shed 
the  albatross  of  Rhodesia — a  country 
which  has  declared  its  independence  and 
over  wliich  the  British  can  now  exercise 
only  feeble  control.  The  only  measure 
which  has  had  any  effect  is  the  U.N.- 
sanctioned  economic  boycott  of  Rhode- 
sia. But  that  policy  has  not  succeeded 
in  changing  Rhodesian  policy.  In  short, 
the  British  now  appear  determined  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation. 

The  United  States  and  other  countries 
can  sit  back  and  let  Britain  negotiate 
for  them.  The  result  is  likely  to  be  the 
acceptance  into  the  international  com- 
munity of  a  country  that  is  pledged  only 
to  give  lipservice  to  the  civil  rights  of 
the  vast  majority  of  its  citizens. 

We  should  not  let  the  British  make 
this  decision  for  us.  Instead  we  should 
put  the  British  Government  on  notice 
that  the  United  States  will  not  acquiesce 
in  the  Pearce  agreement  since  it  is 
clearly  opposed  by  a  majority  of  Rhode- 
sians.  We  should  inform  the  British  that 
the  United  States  will  not  alter  its  policy 
toward  Rhodesia  even  if  the  Pearce  Com- 
mission flaunts  the  will  of  the  majority 
and  reports  to  London  that  the  agree- 
ment should  be  implemented.  And  we 
should  take  the  lead  in  seeking  a  United 
Nations  resolution  rejecting  the  Pearce 
agreement. 

Because  Britain  is,  in  fact,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  international  community, 
does  not  give  us  the  right  to  shirk  our 
own  responsibility.  By  prompt  and  de- 
cisive action,  we  shall  act  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  5  million  Africans  of  Rho- 
desia, and  we  may  be  able  to  show  the 
British  Government  that  we  expect  it  to 
do  more  than  cut  them  loose  without  any 
real  hope  for  civil  justice. 


deep  sorrow  and  profound  sense  of  loss 
I  felt  upon  learning  of  the  death.  Tues- 
day night,  of  former  Senator  Carl  Hay- 
den. 

It  Is  by  now  well  known  that  Senator 
Hayden  served  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
longer  than  any  other  person  in  the 
history  of  our  country — a  total  of  57 
years.  What  is  less  widely  known,  per- 
haps. Is  the  great  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  those  of  us  privileged  to 
work  with  him,  and  the  tremendous  im- 
pact he  had  on  shaping  legislative  action 
during  his  years  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. 

Carl  Hayden  came  to  Congress  as  one 
of  the  "frontier  lawmakers"  from  the 
newly  admitted  States  of  the  Old  West, 
and  lived  to  become  one  of  the  last  of 
that  unique  breed.  When  Arizona  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  as  the  48th  State 
on  February  14,  1912.  Cart  Hayden  was 
the  sheriff  of  Maricopa  County  a  few 
days  later  he  entered  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  as  Congressman  at 
Large  from  the  newest  State.  Following 
eight  terms  in  the  House,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  and  he  served  as  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  this  body  from 
March  4,  1927.  untU  January  2,  1969 
when  he  retired. 

During  his  years  In  the  Senate  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  later  as  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee;  it  was  in  these 
posts  that  he  quietly  but  decisively  made 
his  mark  on  the  programs  developed  and 
funded  by  the  Congresses  in  which  he 
served. 

Although  Senator  Hayden  was  little 
concerned  with  publicity— he  held  only 
one  news  conference  during  his  first  50 
years  in  Congress— his  persistent  efforts 
<n  support  of  highway  consvruction  and 
land  reclamation  programs  were  well 
known  here  and  In  his  home  State.  Those 
efforts  contributed  to  a  large  degree  to 
helping  Arizona  grow  from  a  population 
of  some  200.000  when  Cart  Hayden  first 
entered  Congress,  to  more  than  1.7  mil- 
lion today. 

Politically.  Carl  Hayden 's  record  was. 
to  say  the  least,  consistent.  He  lost  his 
first  election — for  the  presidency  of  stu- 
dent body  at  Stanford  University— bu^ 
won  every  one  he  ever  entered  from  then 
on.  Furthermore,  he  won  on  his  own  high 
terms,  never  needing  to  resort  to  discuss- 
ing the  weaknesses  of  his  opponent. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  I  can  confidently 
say  that  Senator  Hayden,  and  the  con- 
tribution he  made  to  our  country,  will 
long  be  remembered.  His  passing  Is  a 
deep  loss  to  his  family  and  friends,  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  who  knew  him, 
Co  the  people  of  Arizona,  and  to  our  en- 
tire Nation. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  set  apart  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  has  now 
expired.  Morning  business  is  closed. 
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SENATOR   CARL   HAYDEN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  the 


EQUAL   EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OP  1971 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Dore.  In  accordance  with  the  previous  or- 
der, the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 


unfinished  business,  S.  2515,  which  the 
clerk  will  please  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  tb" 
hill  bv  title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2515)  to  further  promote  equal 
employment  opporturities  for  Amerlc€in 
workers. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  .  amendment  No.  597. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident,   will    the    distinguished    Senator 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
from  North  Carolina  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  assistant  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  on  the  pending  amendment 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin).  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  all  sides  are  about  ready 
for  that  vote  to  occur.  Therefore.  I  take 
the  floor  at  this  time  just  to  alert  the 
cloakrooms  on  the  respective  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  they  may  know  that  the  vote 
is  about  to  take  place  and.  in  turn,  may 
inform  Senators,  so  that  they  may  come 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  overnight  my  staff  and 
that  of  Senator  Williams  and  the  staff 
of  Senator  Ervin  and  the  agencies  con- 
cerned— to  wit.  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  and  Govern- 
ment procurement  people — have  been  in 
touch  with  each  other.  That  is.  the 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Labor  deal- 
ing with  Government  contractors  and 
equal  employment  opportunity  have  been 
in  touch  with  each  other,  and  they  have 
now  produced  a  draft  of  a  revised  Ervin 
amendment  which  takes  accoxmt  of  the 
problems  raised  by  the  Senator,  with 
which  there  was  substantial  agreement 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  and  myself,  except  that  I 
could  not  see  that  the  way  in  which  the 
amendment  had  been  drafted  solved  the 
problems.  I  now  believe  that  it  solves 
the  problems  equitably,  technically,  and 
appropriately  and  I  am  prepared,  on  a 
roUcall  vote,  to  vote  for  the  amendment. 
I  would  hope  that  perhaps  right  now 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  could 
revise  his  amendment  according  to  the 
new  draft,  so  that  when  we  come  out  of 
the  next  quorum  call  we  will  be  ready  to 
vote  for  it  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 
Inasmuch  as  the  rollcall  vote  has  been 
ordered  on  the  original  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  lost 
his  capacity  to  modify  his  original 
amendment  without  imanimous  consent 
by  the  Senate. 


I 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  therefore  ask  unanimouA 
consent  that  my  amendment  No.  597  be 
modified  to  conform  to  the  draft  agreed 
upon  by  the  staff  of  the  Senator  frorc 
New  Jersey,  the  staff  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  my  staff.  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  copy  of  the  revised  draft  and  ask 
the  clerk  to  state  it  so  that  the  Senate 
may  know  what  modifications  are  being 
made. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  modification  will  be  stated  for 
the  information  of  Senators  and  then 
the  question  will  be  put  as  to  whether 
imanlmous  consent  is  granted  for  the 
modification. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  modi- 
fied amendment  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  the  following 
new  section. 

Sec.  14.  No  Government  contract,  or  por- 
tion thereof,  with  any  employer,  shall  be 
denied,  withheld,  terminated,  or  suspended, 
by  any  agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States 
under  any  equal  employment  opportunity 
law  or  order,  where  such  employer  has  an 
affirmative  action  plan  which  has  previously 
been  accepted  by  the  Government  for  the 
same  facility  within  the  past  twelve  months 
without  first  according  such  employer  full 
hearing  and  adjudication  under  the  pro- 
visions of  5  U.S.C.  I  554,  and  the  f.ollowlng 
pertinent  sections.  Provided,  however.  That 
If  such  employer  has  deviated  substantially 
from  such  previously  agreed  to  affirmative 
action  plan,  this  section  shall  not  apply. 
Provided  further,  That  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  an  affirmative  action  plan  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  accepted  by  the 
government  at  the  time  the  appropriate 
compliance  agency  has  accepted  such  plan 
unless  within  45  days  thereafter  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  has  disap- 
proved such  plan. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  perhaps  I 
should  clarify  the  remarks  I  made  about 
the  manner  in  which  the  compromise 
draft  was  reached.  I  stated  that  it  was 
worked  out  by  the  staffs  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  and  myself.  I  might  state  that 
they  did  so  imder  our  direction.  The 
staffs  did  a  remarkable  Job  in  putting  in 
imderstandable  phraseology,  the  agree- 
ment which  we  had  reached  In  respect 
to  this  very  important  matter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  say  that  rather  late  last  even- 
ing I  was  working  with  the  Senators' 
staffs.  I  think  that  we  can  all  be  grate- 
ful for  their  faithfulness  to  the  observa- 
tions made  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  on  the  floor  and  after  we  left 
the  floor.  It  represents,  in  my  judgment, 
a  solution  to  the  question  and  some  of 
the  anxieties  felt  which  prompted  the 
Senator  to  offer  the  original  amendment 
in  the  spirit  in  which  I  agreed  with  it 
yesterday  with  certain  reservations.  The 
reservations  have  now  been  removed.  I 
think  that  this  modification  is  necessary 
as  part  of  this  legislation  to  insure  that 
the  objectives  are  reached  and  the  proc- 
ess of  scrupulous  fairness  preserved. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
would  suggest,  so  early  in  the  session, 
with  so  few  Senators  in  the  Chamber, 
that  it  might  be  advisable  to  have  a 
quorum  call  before  we  vote.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  the  Senator  will  excuse  the  Chair, 


unanimous  consent  has  not  yet  been 
given. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
modify  my  amendment  in  accordance 
with  the  compromise  draft  worked  out 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  myself,  with 
oiu-  respective  staffs. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  modifica- 
tion proposed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  so  that  the 
cloakrooms  can  inform  Senators  that  a 
rollcaU  vote  will  be  held  shortly. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  as  modified.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inodye),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  <Mr.  Macnuson).  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern)  .  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.MoNTOYA) .  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie).  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tun- 
NEY)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson).  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr,  Tunney)  would  each  vote 
yea. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
is  absent  on  ofScial  business. 

The  Senators  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott  and  Mr.  Dominick)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack  wood)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  Is  detained  on  ofiQcial  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  77, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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YKAS— 77 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Nelson 

Allen 

Pong 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Fulbrlght 

Pearson 

Baker 

Gambrell 

Pell 

Beall 

Griffin 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Gurney 

Proxmlre 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Rlblcoff 

Bentsen 

Harris 

Roth 

Bible 

Hart 

Sax  be 

Boggs 

Hartke 

Schweiker 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Scott 

Brooke 

HoUlngs 

Smith 

Eurdlck 

Hruska 

Spark  man 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hughes 

Spong 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Javits 

Stafford 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennls 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Coolc 

Long 

Taft 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

McGee 

Tower 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Dole 

Miller 

Williams 

Ellender 

Mondale 

Young 

Ervln 

Moss 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-23 

Allott 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Buckley 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Church 

Jackson 

Packwood 

Domlnlck 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Eaijleton 

Mathias 

Stevenson 

Eastland 

McGovern 

Tunney 

Gold  water 

Metcalf 

So  Mr.  Ervin's  amendment  as  modified 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PRIVILECE    OF    THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
members  of  my  staff  be  permitted  to  be 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  assist  me 
during  the  remainder  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill;  Rufus  Edmisten.  Wil- 
liam P.  Goodwin,  Jr.,  and  Walker  Nolan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNCS).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrell).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bill  In 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H.R.  6957.  An  Act  to  establish  the  Saw- 
tooth National  Recreation  Area  In  the  State 
of  Idaho,  to  temporarily  withdraw  certain 
national  forest  land  In  the  State  of  Idaho 
from  the  operation  of  the  United  States 
mining  laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bUl  (H.R.  6957)  to  establish  the 
Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area  in 
the  State  of  Idaho,  to  temporarily  with- 
draw certain  national  forest  land  in  the 
State  of  Idaho  from  the  operation  of  the 
U.S.  mining  laws,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceed  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


FIFTEEN-MINUTE  RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  for  15  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
11:45  a.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  for 
15  minutes. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  12  o'clock 
noon,  when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Gambrell)  . 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE  PRES- 
IDENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT    (H,    DOC.    No.    92-228) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
brell )  laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  American  economy  is  begirming  to 
feel  the  effects  of  the  new  policies 
launched  last  August. 

I  undertook  the  New  Economic  Pol- 
icy because  it  was  becoming  clear  that 
not  enough  was  being  done  to  meet  our 
ambitious  goals  for  the  American  econ- 
omy. The  new  measures  are  designed  to 
bring  the  Nation  to  higher  employment, 
greater  price  stability,  and  a  stronger 
international  position. 

The  essence  of  the  New  Economic  Pol- 
icy is  not  the  specific  list  of  measures  we 
announced  on  August  15 ;  it  is  the  deter- 
mination to  do  all  that  is  necessary  to 
achieve  the  Nation's  goals. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  was 
in  many  ways  a  good  economic  year. 
Total  employment,  total  output,  output 
per  person,  real  hourly  earnings,  and 
real  income  after  tax  per  person  all 
reached  new  highs.  The  inflation  which 
has  plagued  the  country  since  1965  be- 


gan to  subside.  In  the  first  8  months  of 
the  year  the  rate  of  infiation  was  30  per- 
cent less  than  in  the  same  months  of 
1970. 

But  I  did  not  believe  this  was  enough 
to  meet  the  Nation's  needs.  Although  the 
rate  of  inflation  had  declined  before  Au- 
gust, it  was  still  too  high.  Although  im- 
employment  stopped  rising.  It  remained 
near  6  percent.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
year,  our  international  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit — the  excess  of  our  pay- 
ments to  the  rest  of  the  world  over  their 
payments  to  us — had  risen  far  too  high. 
The  conditions  called  for  decisive  ac- 
tions. On  August  15.  I  announced  these 
actions. 

First,  I  Imposed  a  90-day  freeze  on 
prices,  wages,  and  rents. 

Second,  I  suspended  conversion  of  dol- 
lars into  gold  and  other  reserve  assets. 
Third,   I   imposed   a   temporary   sur- 
charge on  Imports  generally  at  the  rate 
of  10  percent. 

Fourth,  I  proposed  a  number  of  tax 
changes  intended  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy, including  repeal  of  the  excise  tax 
on  automobiles,  a  tax  credit  for  invest- 
ment, and  reductions  of  income  taxes  on 
individuals.  At  the  same  time  I  took  steps 
to  keep  the  budget  under  control. 

The  package  of  measuies  was  un- 
precedented in  scope  and  degree.  My 
Administration  had  struggled  for  21/2 
years  in  an  effort  to  check  the  inflation 
we  inherited  by  means  more  consistent 
with  economic  freedom  than  price-wage 
controls.  But  the  inflationary  momentum 
generated  by  the  policy  actions  and  in- 
actions of  1965-68  was  too  stubborn  to 
be  eradicated  by  these  means  alone.  Or 
at  least  it  seemed  that  it  could  only  be 
eradicated  at  the  price  of  persistent  high 
unemployment — and  this  was  a  price 
we  would  not  ask  the  American  people 
to  pay. 

Similarly,  more  than  a  decade  of 
balance-of-payments  deficits  had  built 
up  an  overhang  of  obligations  and  dis- 
trust which  no  longer  left  time  for  the 
gradual  methods  of  correction  which  had 
been  tried  earlier. 

The  measures  begim  on  August  15  will 
have  effects  continuing  long  into  the 
future.  They  cannot  be  fully  evaluated 
by  what  has  happened  in  the  little  over 
5  months  since  that  date.  Still  the  results 
up  to  this  point  have  been  extremely 
encouraging. 

The  freeze  slowed  down  the  rate  of 
inflation  dramatically.  In  the  3  months 
of  its  duration  the  index  of  consumer 
prices  rose  only  0.4  percent,  compared  to 
1.0  percent  in  the  previous  3  months.  The 
freeze  was  a  great  testimonial  to  the 
public  spirit  of  the  American  people,  be- 
cause that  result  could  have  been 
achieved  with  the  small  enforcement 
staff  we  had  only  if  the  people  had  been 
cooperating  voluntarily, 

"The  freeze  was  followed  by  a  compre- 
hensive, mandatory  system  of  controls, 
with  more  flexible  and  equitable  stand- 
ards than  were  possible  during  the  first 
90  days.  General  principles  and  specific 
regulations  have  been  formulated,  staffs 
have  been  assembled  and  cases  are  being 
decided.  This  effort  is  under  the  direction 
of  citizens  on  the  Price  Commission  and 
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Pay  Board,  with  advice  from  other 
citizens  on  special  panels  concerned  with 
health  services,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, and  rent.  These  citizens  are 
doing  a  difficult  job,  doing  it  well,  and  the 
Nation  is  in  their  debt. 

While  this  infiatlon-control  system 
was  being  put  In  place,  vigorous  action 
was  going  forward  on  the  international 
front.  The  suspension  of  the  convertibil- 
ity of  the  dollar  was  a  shock  felt  around 
the  world.  The  surcharge  emphasized  the 
need  to  act  swiftly  and  decisively  to  im- 
prove our  position.  Happily,  the  process 
of  adjustment  began  promptly,  without 
disrupting  the  flow  of  international  busi- 
ness. Other  currencies  rose  in  cost  rela- 
tive to  the  U.S.  dollar.  As  a  result,  the 
cost  of  foreign  goods  increased  relative 
to  the  cost  of  U.S.  goods,  improving  the 
competitive  position  of  American  work- 
ers and  industries.  International  nego- 
tiations were  begun  to  stabilize  exchange 
rates  at  levels  that  would  help  in  cor- 
recting the  worldwide  disequilibrium,  of 
which  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
deficit  was  the  most  obvious  symptom. 
These  negotiations  led  to  significant 
agreements  on  a  number  of  points : 

1.  Realignment  of  exchange  rates, 
with  other  currencies  rising  in  cost 
relative  to  the  dollar,  as  part  of  which 
we  agreed  to  recommend  to  Congress 
that  the  price  of  gold  in  dollars  be 
raised  when  progress  had  been  made  in 
trade  liberalization, 

2.  Commitment  to  discussion  of 
more  general  reform  of  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system, 

3.  Widening  of  the  permitted  range 
of  variation  of  exchange  rates,  pend- 
ing other  measures  of  reform. 

4.  Commitment  to  begin  discussions 
to  reduce  trade  barriers,  including 
some  most  harmful  to  the  United 
States. 

5.  Assumption  of  a  larger  share  of 
.  the  costs  of  common  defense  by  some 

of  our  allies. 

6.  Elimination  of  the  temporary  U.S. 
surcharge  on  imports. 

The  third  part  of  the  August  15  action 
was  the  stimulative  tax  program.  Enact- 
ment of  this  package  by  Congress,  al- 
though not  entirely  in  the  form  I  had 
proposed,  put  in  place  the  final  part  of 
my  New  Economic  Policy. 

In  part  as  a  result  of  this  program, 
economic  activity  rose  more  rapidly  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year.  In  the  fourth 
quarter  real  output  increased  at  the  an- 
nual rate  of  6  percent,  compared  with 
about  3  percent  in  the  2  previous  quar- 
ters. Employment  rose  by  about  1.1  mil- 
lion from  July  to  December,  and  only  an 
extraordinarily  large  rise  of  the  civilian 
labor  force — 1.3  million — kept  unemploy- 
ment from  falling. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  be- 
gins on  a  note  of  much  greater  confidence 
than  prevailed  6  or  12  months  ago.  Out- 
put is  rising  at  a  rate  which  will  boost 
employment  rapidly  and  eat  into  unem- 
ployment. There  is  every  reason  to  expect 
this  rate  of  increase  to  continue.  The 
Federal  Government  has  contributed  im- 
petus to  this  advance  by  tax  reductions 
and  expenditure  increases.  The  Federal 
Reserve  has  taken  steps  to  create  the 
monetary  conditions  necessary  for  rapid 
economic  expansion. 


The  operation  of  the  new  control  sys- 
tem in  an  economy  without  inflationary 
pressure  of  demand  holds  out  great 
promise  of  sharply  reducing  the  inflation 
rate.  We  are  converting  the  fear  of  per- 
petual inflation  into  a  growing  hope  for 
price  stability.  We  are  lifting  from  the 
people  the  frustrating  anxiety  about  what 
their  savings  and  their  income  will  be 
worth  a  year  from  now  or  5  years  from 
now. 

For  the  first  time  in  over  a  decade  the 
United  States  is  moving  decisively  to  re- 
store strength  to  its  international  eco- 
nomic position. 

The  outlook  is  bright,  but  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  The  great  problem  is  to 
get  the  unemployment  rate  down  from 
the  6-percent  level  where  it  was  in  1971. 
It  was  reduced  from  that  level  in  the 
sixties  by  a  war  buildup;  it  must  be  re- 
duced from  that  level  in  the  seventies  by 
the  creation  of  peacetime  jobs. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  unemployment 
problem  has  been  intensified  by  the  re- 
duction of  over  2  million  defense-related 
jobs  and  by  the  need  to  squeeze  down  in- 
fiation. But  6-percent  unemployment  is 
too  much,  and  I  am  determined  to  reduce 
that  number  significantly  in  1972. 

To  that  end  I  proposed  the  tax  reduc- 
tion package  of  1971.  Federal  expendi- 
tures will  rise  by  $25.2  billion  between  last 
fiscal  year  and  fiscal  1972.  Together  these 
tax  reductions  and  expenditure  increases 
will  leave  a  budget  deficit  of  $38.8  billion 
this  year.  If  we  were  at  full  employment 
in  the  present  fiscal  year,  expenditures 
would  exceed  receipts  by  $8.1  billion.  This 
is  strong  medicine,  and  I  do  not  propose 
to  continue  its  use,  but  we  have  taken  it 
in  order  to  give  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
employment. 

We  have  imposed  price  and  wage  con- 
trols to  assure  that  the  expansion  of  de- 
mand does  not  run  to  waste  in  more  infia- 
tion but  generates  real  output  and  real 
employment. 

We  have  suspended  dollar  converti- 
bility and  reduced  the  international  cost 
of  the  dollar  which  will  help  restore  the 
competitive  position  of  U.S.  workers  and 
thereby  generate  jobs  for  them. 

We  have  instituted  a  public  service  em- 
ployment program  to  provide  jobs  di- 
rectly for  people  who  find  it  especially 
hard  to  get  work. 

We  have  expanded  the  number  of  peo- 
ple on  federally  assisted  manpower  pro- 
grams to  record  levels. 

We  have  established  computerized  Job 
Banks  to  help  match  up  jobseekers  and 
job  vacancies. 

We  have  proposed  welfare  reform  to 
increase  incentives  to  employment. 

We  have  proposed  special  revenue 
sharing  for  manpower  programs,  to  make 
them  more  effective. 

We  have  proposed  revision  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  system  to  remove  obstacles  to 
the  employment  of  young  and  inexperi- 
enced workers. 

We  expect  that  these  measures,  and 
others,  will  contribute  to  a  substantial 
reduction  of  imemployment. 

In  addition  to  getting  unemployment 
down,  a  second  major  economic  task  be- 
fore us  is  to  develop  and  apply  the  price- 
wage  control  system,  which  is  still  in  its 
formative  stage,  to  the  point  where  its 
objective  is  achieved.  The  objective  of  the 


controls  is  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  rea- 
sonable price  stability  can  be  maintained 
without  controls.  That  state  of  affairs 
can  and  will  be  reached.  How  long  it  will 
take,  no  one  can  say.  We  will  persevere 
until  the  goal  is  reached,  but  we  will  not 
keep  the  controls  one  day  longer  than 
necessary. 

The  success  of  the  stabilization  pro- 
gram depends  fundamentally  upon  the 
cooperation  of  the  American  people.  This 
means  not  only  compliance  with  the  reg- 
ulations. It  means  also  mutual  under- 
standing of  the  difficulties  that  all  of 
us — working  people,  businessmen,  con- 
sumers, farmers.  Government  officials — 
encounter  in  this  new  complicated  pro- 
gram. Our  experience  in  the  past  few 
months  convinces  me  that  we  shall  have 
this  necessary  ingredient  for  success. 

We  embarked  last  year  on  another 
great  task — to  create  an  international 
economic  system  in  which  we  and  others 
can  reap  the  benefits  of  the  exchange 
of  goods  and  services  without  danger  to 
our  domestic  economies.  Despite  all  the 
troubles  in  this  field  in  recent  years  both 
the  American  people  and  our  trading 
partners  are  enjoying  on  a  larger  scale 
than  ever  before  what  is  the  object  of 
the  whole  international  economic  exer- 
cise— consumption  of  foreign  goods  that 
are  better  or  cheaper  or  more  interesting 
than  domestic  goods,  as  well  as  foreign 
travel  and  profitable  investment  abroad. 
~  We  don't  want  to  reduce  these  benefits. 
We  want  to  expand  them.  To  do  that,  we 
in  the  United  States  must  be  able  to  pay 
in  the  way  that  is  best — chiefly  by  sell- 
ing abroad  those  things  that  we  produce 
best  or  more  cheaply,  including  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  agriculture  and  our  other 
high-technology  industries.  This  is  our 
objective  in  the  international  discussions 
launched  by  our  acts  of  last  year  and 
continuing  this  year. 

These  taskr,,  in  which  Government 
takes  the  lead,  are  superimposed  on  the 
fimdamental  task  of  the  American  econ- 
omy, upon  which  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple most  depends  and  which  is  basically 
performed  by  the  people  and  not  by  the 
Government.  ITiat  fundamental  task  Is 
the  efficient  and  innovative  production 
of  the  goods  and  services  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  want.  That  is  why  I  have 
emphasized  the  need  for  greater  pro- 
ductivity and  a  resurgence  of  the  com- 
petitive spirit. 

The  outstanding  performance  of  the 
American  economy  in  this  respect  pro- 
vides a  backgroimd  of  strength  which 
permits  the  Government  to  face  its  eco- 
nomic problems  with  confidence  and  to 
bring  about  a  new  prosperity  without 
inflation  and  without  war. 

Richard  Nixon. 

January  27.  1972. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Gambrell)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  tcxlay  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 
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QUORTJM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRELL).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF 
1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2515)  a  bill  to 
further  promote  equal  employment  op- 
portunities for  American  workers. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  It  is  an  amendment  offered  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  <Mr.  Er- 

VIN). 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be 
substituted  for  the  original  language  of 
the  bill  by  the  committee  substitute,  as 
amended,  substitute  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection 
(g)  of  section  705  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964  (42  use.  2000e-4 (f)(6))  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(6)  to  refer  matters  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  recommendations  for  Intervention 
In  a  civil  action  brought  by  an  aggrieved 
party  under  section  706,  or  for  the  institu- 
tion of  a  civil  action  by  the  Attorney  General 
under  section  707,  and  to  recommend  insti- 
tution of  appellate  proceedings  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (h)  of  this  section, 
when  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  such 
proceedings  would  be  In  the  public  Interest, 
and  to  advise,  consiilt,  and  assist  the  Attor- 
ney General  In  such  matters. 

(b)  Subsection  (h)  of  such  section  705  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(h)  Attorneys  appointed  under  this  sec- 
tion may.  at  the  direction  of  the  Commis- 
sion, appear  for  and  represent  the  Commis- 
sion in  any  case  In  court,  provided  that  the 
Attorney  General  shall  conduct  all  litigation 
to  which  the  Commission  Is  a  party  In  the 
Supreme  Court  or  in  the  courts  of  appeals  of 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  this  title.  All 
other  litigation  affecting  the  Commission,  or 
to  which  It  Is  a  party,  shall  be  conducted  by 
the  Commission." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  706 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C. 
2000e-5)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Whenever  it  Is  charged  In  writing 
under  oath  by  a  person  claiming  to  be  ag- 
grieved, or  a  written  charge  has  been  flled  by 
a  memt>er  of  the  Commission  where  he  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  a  violation  of  this 
title  has  occurred  ( and  such  charge  sets  forth 
the  facts  upon  which  It  la  based  and  the  per- 
son or  persons  aggrieved)  that  an  employer, 
emplojTnent  agency  or  labor  organization  has 
engaged  In  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice, the  Commission,  wltliln  Ave  days  there- 
after, shall  furnish  such  employer,  employ- 
ment agency,  or  labor  organization  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'respondent')  with  a 
copy  of  such  charge  and  shall  make  an  in- 
vestigation of  such  charge,  provided  that 
such  charge  shall  not  be  made  public  by  the 
Commission.  If  the  Commission  shall  deter- 
mine after  such  Investigation,  that  there  is 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  charge 


Is  true,  the  Commission  shall  endeavor  to 
eliminate  any  such  alleged  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  by  Informal  methods  of  con- 
ference, conciliation,  and  persuasion.  Nothing 
said  or  done  during  and  as  a  part  of  such 
endeavors  may  be  made  public  by  the  Com- 
mission without  the  written  consent  of  the 
parties,  or  used  as  evidence  in  a  subsequent 
proceeding.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Commission  who  shali  make  public  In  any 
manner  whatever  any  Information  in  viola- 
tion of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  ujxjn  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year." 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  706  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e-5) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  A  charge  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  flled  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  alleged  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice occurred,  except  that  in  the  case  of  an 
unlawful  employment  practice  with  respect 
to  which  the  person  aggrieved  has  followed 
the  procedure  set  out  in  subsection  (b) ,  such 
charge  shall  be  flled  by  the  person  aggrieved 
within  two  hundred  and  ten  days  after  the 
alleged  unlawful  employment  practice  oc- 
curred, or  within  thirty  days  after  receiving 
notice  that  the  State  or  local  agency  has  ter- 
minated the  proceedings  under  the  State  or 
local  law,  whichever  Is  earlier,  and  a  copy  of 
such  charge  shall  be  flled  by  the  Commission 
with  the  State  or  local  agency.  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsections  (a)  through  (d)  of  this 
section  and  in  section  707  of  this  Act.  a 
charge  filed  hereunder  shall  be  the  exclusive 
remedy  of  any  person  claiming  to  be  ag- 
grieved by  an  unlawful  employment  practice 
of  an  employer,  employment  agency,  or  labor 
organization." 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  706  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000€-^) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  If  within  thirty  days  after  a  charge  Is 
filed  with  the  Commission  or   within  thirty 
days  after  expiration  of  any  period  of  refer- 
ence under  subsection  (c),  the  Commission 
has  been  unable  to  obtain  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  this  Act,  the  Commission  may 
bring  a  civil  action  against  the  respondent 
named  In  the  charge:  Provided,  That  if  the 
Commission  falls  to  obtain  voluntary  com- 
pliance  and  falls  or  refuses   to  institute  a 
civil  action  against  the  respondent  named 
In  the  charge  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  charge, 
a   ClvU   action   may   be   brought   after   such 
failure  or  refusal  within  ninety  days  against 
the  respondent  named  in  the  charge  (1)  by 
the  person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved,  or  (2) 
if  such  charge  was  filed  by  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  by  any  person  whom  the  charge 
alleges  was  aggrieved  by  the  alleged  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice.  Upon  application 
by   the   complainant   and    in  such    circum- 
stances as  the  court  may  deem  Just,  the  court 
may  appoint  an  attorney  for  such  complain- 
ant and  may  authorize  the  commencement  of 
the  action  without  the  payment  of  fees,  costs, 
or   security.    Upon    timely    application,    the 
court  may,  in  its  discretion,  permit  the  At- 
torney General  to  intervene  in  such  civil  ac- 
tion if  he  certifies  that  the  case  is  of  gen- 
eral  public   importance.    Upon   request,   the 
court  may,  in  its  discretion,  stay  further  pro- 
ceedings for  not  more  than  sixty  days  pend- 
ing the  termination  of  State  or  local  pro- 
ceedings described  in  subsection  (b)  or  fur- 
ther  efforts   of   the   Commission   to   obtain 
voluntary  compliance." 

(d)  Subsections  (f)  through  (k)  of  section 
706  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C. 
2000e-5)  are  redesignated  as  subsections  (g) 
through  (1),  respectively,  and,  in  newly  des- 
ignated subsection  (k)  the  reference  to 
subsection  (1)  Is  changed  to  subsection  (J), 
and  the  following  new  section  Is  added  after 
section  706(e)  thereof: 

"(f)  Whenever  a  charge  Is  filed  with  the 
Commission  and  the  Commission  concludes 
on  the  basis  of  a  preliminary  Investigation 


that  prompt  Judicial  action  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Com- 
mission may  bring  an  action  for  appropriate 
temporary  or  preliminary  relief  pending  final 
disposition  of  such  charge  the  court  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  such  action  shall  have 
the  authority  to  grant  such  temporary  or  pre- 
liminary relief  as  it  deems  Just  and  proper: 
Provided.  That  no  temporary  restraining 
order  or  other  preliminary  or  temporary  relief 
shall  be  Issued  absent  a  showing  that  sub- 
stantial and  irreparable  injury  to  the  ag- 
grieved party  will  be  unavoidable.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  a  court  having  Jurisdiction  over 
proceeding  under  this  section  to  assign  cases 
for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
and  to  cause  such  cases  to  be  in  every  way 
expedited." 

(e)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  706  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e-5) 
as  redesignated  by  this  section,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(h)  If  the  court  finds  that  the  respondent 
has  intentionally  engaged  in  or  is  intention- 
ally engaging   In   an   unlawful  employment 
practice  charged  in  the  complant,  the  court 
may  enjoin  the  respondent  from  engaging  in 
such    unlawful    employment    practice,   and 
order  such  affirmative  action  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate, which  may  include  reinstatement 
or  hiring  of  employees,  with  or  without  back 
pay   (payable  by  the  employer,  employment 
agency,    or   labor   organization,   as    the   case 
may  be,  responsible  for  the  unlawfxil  employ- 
ment practice) .  Interim  earnings  or  amounts 
earnable   with   reasonable   diligence   by   the 
person  or  persons  discriminated  against  shall 
operate    to   reduce    the   l>ack   pay   otherwise 
allowable.  No  order  of  the  court  shall  require 
the  admission  or  reinstatement  of  an  Indi- 
vidual as  a  member  of  a  union  or  the  hiring, 
reinstatement,  or  promotion  of  an  individual 
as  an  employee,  or  the  payment  to  him  of  any 
back  pay,   if  such    individual,   pursuant   to 
section  706(a)  and  within  the  time  required 
by  section  706(d),  neither  flled  a  charge  nor 
was  named  In  a  charge  or  amendment  there- 
to, or  was  refused  admission,  suspended,  or 
expelled  or  was  refused  employment  or  ad- 
vancement or  was  suspended  or  discharged 
for  any  reason  other  than  discrimination  on 
account  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin  or  in  violation  of  section  704(a) . 
No  order  made  hereunder  shall  Include  back 
pay  or  other  liability  which  has  accrued  more 
than  two  years  before  the  filing  of  a  com- 
plaint with  said  court  under  this  title." 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  and  myself 
is  a  substitute  for  the  committee  sub- 
stitute. The  substitute  is  the  exact  lan- 
guage of  the  House  bill,  H.R.  1746,  as  It 
passed  the  House. 

The  question  I  wish  to  propoimd  to 
the  Chair  is :  Will  the  amendment  which 
has  just  been  offered  itself  be  subject  to 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  .  The  Senator  is  correct.  It  will 
be  subject  to  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Then,  as  long  as  tWs 
amendment  is  pending.  It  will  be  the  ve- 
hicle by  which  amendments  may  be  of- 
fered to  the  pending  bill.  It  can  be  used 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  introduction  of 
amendments  separate  from  the  other 
measures  pending;  is  that  not  correct? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  can  be  used  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  amendments  to  the  bill,  but  also 
perfecting  amendments  can  be  offered  to 
the  committee  amendment  while  the 
Senator's  amendment  Is  pending. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  so  that  we 
can  clarify  this  matter? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  When  the  Chair  refers 
to  the  committee  amendment,  I  gather 
it  refers  to  S.  2515  as  reported  to  the 
Senate,  Calendar  412. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  amendments  will  lie 
to  S.  2515  as  well  as  or  in  the  alterna- 
tive to  the  substitute  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  Will  amendments  to  the  bill 
of  the  committee,  that  is.  Calendar  No. 
412,  be  also  amendments  in  the  second 

degree?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  to  the  committee  substitute 
is  an  amendment  in  the  first  degree. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  amendments  to  the 
Allen  substitute  are  amendments  In  the 
second  degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  that  amendments  to 
the  committee  substitute  may  in  turn  be 

amended.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is,  if  they  are  sub- 
mitted at  this  time,  imder  this  frame- 
work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  However,  the  Senate  deci- 
sion will  then  have  to  be  mutually  con- 
clusive, am  I  correct,  in  that  if  the  Allen 
amendment,  as  amended,  is  carried,  that 
would  preempt  the  committee  bill  as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Just  so  that  we  have 
everything  clear,  I  thought  that  should 
be  explained.  I  have  one  other  thing  to 
bring  out.  How  would  the  votes  come? 
Would  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendment,  including  amendments  to 
those  amendments,  be  voted  on  first;  or 
is  it  indiscriminate,  depending  upon 
when  they  are  offered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Perfect- 
ing amendments  to  the  committee  sub- 
stitute will  have  preference  over  the 
Allen  substitute. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment which  is  at  the  desk  and  up  for 
consideration  seeks  to  substitute  for  the 
pending  committee  amendment  the  lan- 
guage of  House  bill  H.R.  1746  entitled, 
"A  bill  to  promote  equal  employment  op- 
portimities  for  American  workers." 

The  bill,  S.  2515,  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  referred  to  the  Health  and  Edu- 
cation Subcommittees  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  was 
amended  in  the  committee  by  the  writ- 
ing of  an  entirely  new  bill,  and  that  Is 
what  was  the  pending  business  imtil  the 
pending  amendment  was  offered,  which 
would  substitute  the  House  language  for 
the  language  which  the  committee  seeks 
to  substitute  for  the  bill  as  originally 
introduced. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  bo(iy  wants  to  see  fair  and 
equal  employment  opportunity  for  every 
citizen  in  this  coimtry.  I  feel  that  every 
Senator  wants  to  see  any  man  or  woman, 
or  any  boy  or  girl,  go  just  as  far  in  life  as 
his  abilities,  energies,  and  ambitions  will 


take  him.  All  of  us  want  to  see  every 
person  receive  fair  and  equal  treatment 
before  the  law. 

The  EEOC  was  set  up  some  7  years  ago 
as  a  Federal  agency,  an  advisory  agency, 
and  an  investigatory  agency  to  aid  in 
the  matter  of  seeing  that  everyone  had 
an  equal  opportunity  to  obtain  fortune 
and  receive  promotion.  This  Commission 
does  not  have  the  power  to  make  orders 
which  it  cannot  enforce.  Some  sort  of 
machinery  needs  to  be  set  up  to  allow  the 
EEOC  to  obtain  enforcement  of  its  orders 
based  upon  its  findings. 

So  the  purpose  of  S.  2515  and  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  1746  is  to  provide  enforce- 
ment machinery  for  the  orders  of  the 
EEOC.  It  is  not  a  question  of  which  one 
offers  more  substantive  right.  Neither  bill 
would  create  a  different  degree  or  weight 
for  equal  employment  opportimity.  The 
law  would  be  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
enforcement  procediu-e  under  either  bill. 
One  method  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion— and  this  is  in  S.  2515 — receive  the 
charge,  make  the  investigation,  and,  as 
now  amended,  refer  the  complaint  over 
to  the  general  counsel  who  files  charges 
before  the  Commission  which  received 
the  complaint  originally  and  which  made 
the  investigation.  And  this  Commission — 
under  S.  2515,  but  not  under  the  amend- 
ment introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  myself — receives  the 
complaint,  investigates  it,  and  forms  a 
judgment  with  respect  to  it,  or  it  would 
not  bother  to  send  it  to  the  General  Coun- 
sel for  the  filing  of  charges.  Then  the 
General  Counsel  files  a  charge  before  the 
Commission  which,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  submits,  the  Commission 
has  already  formed  a  judgment  on.  Then 
they  proceed  to  reach  a  decision  and  is- 
sue a  cease-and-desist  order  that  the 
employer  must  comply  with. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not  a 
principle  of  the  common  law  which  pre- 
vails in  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  that  no  man 
can  be  a  judge  in  his  own  case? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee bill  authorizes  members  of  the 
Commission  to  file  charges  of  imlawful 
employment  practices.  Then  these 
charges,  if  approved  by  the  General 
Counsel,  would  be  prosecuted  before  the 
Commission  itself,  sitting  as  a  jury  and 
judge,  and  the  Commission  is  to  make  a 
judicial  decision  based  upon  the  charges 
which  its  members  have  filed. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  what  S.  2515  provides.  We  are 
trying  to  get  that  changed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  I  imderstand  it,  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama on  behalf  of  himself  and  myself 
is  to  make  certain  that,  instead  of  having 
the  judicial  function  exercised  by  the 
members  of  the  Commission  who  have 
preferred  the  charges  or  whose  asso- 
ciates have  preferred  the  charges,  the 
validity  should  be  determined  by  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  as 
in  all  other  civil  actions. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  fundamental 
principle  of  justice  say  that  every  per- 
son is  entitled  to  have  iiis  cause  judged, 
to  borrow  a  quotation  from  Edmund 
Burke,  "with  the  cold  neutrality  of  an 
imi>artial  judge"? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  when  one  attempts 
to  weigh  the  power  to  prefer  charges — 
to  conduct  an  investigation  and  prefer 
charges — with  the  power  to  judge  the 
validity  of  those  charges,  he  sets  up  a 
system  which  absolutely  divorces  the 
agency  empowered  to  act  in  the  matter 
from  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  any  fair  system  of  justice  must 
necessarily  rest? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes:  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  So  the  substitute  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  that 
there  shall  be  a  fair  and  a  just  determi- 
nation of  the  charges  by  an  impartial 
tribunal  instead  of  by  a  tribunal  which  is 
empowered  to  investigate  charges  and 
make  charges  ? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  This 
tribunal  would  not  be  an  agency  that  i.s 
not  sympahtetic  to  civil  rights.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Federal  district  courts 
throughout  the  country  have  displayed 
great  compassion,  great  interest,  great 
belief  in,  and  great  determination  to 
enforce  the  civil  rights  of  all  citizens. 
So  it  would  not  be  an  unfriendly  tribunal 
by  which  those  charges  or  complaints 
would  be  heard.  They  would  be  heard 
by  the  Federal  district  courts. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  conscious  of  the  solicitude  of 
the  Federal  courts  for  civil  rights,  is  he 
not? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  he  is  also  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  Federal  courts  are  also 
more  likely  to  enforce  civil  rights  by  pro- 
cedures that  do  not  in  and  of  them- 
selves constitute  civil  wrongs? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  giving 
me  the  benefit  of  his  views  and  for  par- 
ticipating in  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  President,  an  effort  was  made  pre- 
viously in  the  Senate  to  amend  S.  2515, 
so  as  to  do  away  with  the  procedure  by 
which  the  Commission  is  judge,  jury,  and 
prosecutor,  and  to  require  that  the  forum 
for  determining  the  rights  of  the  parties 
involved  would  not  be  the  Commission 
which  received  the  complaint,  considered 
it,  and  passed  it  on  to  the  General  Coun- 
sel for  action.  It  would  not  be  that 
body  which  had  already,  in  effect,  formed 
some  sort  of  opinion  about  the  matter. 
It  would  be  a  Federal  district  court  of 
the  place  where  the  alleged  unfair  em- 
ployment practice  took  place. 

At  one  time,  it  looked  as  though  the 
Senate  were  going  to  accept  that  amend- 
ment, because  then  it  did  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  failed  of 
adoption.  But  then,  on  a  second  vote  on 
the  matter,  by  a  vote  of  48  to  46,  It  failed 
to  agree  to  the  amendment,  if  the 
memory  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  Is  correct. 
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So  the  strong  sentiment  of  just  about 
an  equal  number  of  Senators  is  that  the 
forum  for  settling  and  determining  the 
rights  of  citizens  shall  be  the  Federal 
judiciary,  starting  at  the  courts  closest 
home. 

The  Dominick  amendment  failed  of 
adoption.  The  proponents  of  cease  and 
desist  by  Commission  fiat  won  that  battle. 
It  may  have  been  a  most  expensive  vic- 
tory, because,  if  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  correctly  interprets   the  feel- 
ings and  the  determination  of  a  large 
number  of  Senators,  this  bill  may  not — 
and  he  says  "may  not" — be  forced  to  a 
vote  in  the  Senate.  That  would  be  a 
tragic  happening.  In  many  respects,  that 
would  be  a  reaching  out  for  more  than 
the  Snate  is  willin  gto  give,  going  fur- 
ther than  public  opinion  would  require. 
For  7  years,  the  Commission  has  op- 
erated without  the  power  of  cease  and 
desist.  Why  does  it  need  that  power  now, 
in  this  fashion?  Why  will  it  not  accept 
going  into  court  to  prove  its  charges? 
Why  does  it  want  to  try  its  charges  it- 
self?- That  just  depends  on  the  thoughts, 
ideas,  and  concepts  of  due  process  and 
of   our    Anglo-Saxon   system   of   juris- 
prudence. Why  not  be  satisfied  to  go  into 
Federal  court  and  make  out  the  charges? 
"Oh,"  they  say,  "the  Federal  courts  are 
just  clogged  with  work.  That  would  make 
it  very  difficult  to  get  a  man's  rights 
adjudged." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point,  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  so  that  I 
may  call  his  attention  to  an  editorial 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
January  25,  1972? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  editorial  reads: 
Superficially,  the  cease-and-desist  route 
holds  out  the  promise  of  swifter  action  and 
more  uniform  administration  of  the  law,  but 
experience  with  N.L.R.B.  hearing  examiners 
suggests  that  they  do  not  dispose  of  cases 
more  rapidly  than  Federal  district  Judges. 
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I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  if  the  record  does  not  show 
that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
powers  of  the  EEOC  Commission  are 
limited  by  present  law  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  charges  and  the  making  of 
charges — and  I  might  add,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  amendment  like  the  one  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  the  prosecution 
of  charges  by  those  who  made  the  ac- 
casatory  charges — nevertheless,  the  Com- 
mission is  some  18  montiis  behind  in  its 
work. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  I  understand  it  is  18 
to  24  months  behind. 

Mr.  ERVm.  And  if  the  committee  bill 
passes,  giving  the  Commission  jurisdic- 
tion over  10  million  employees  of  State 
and  political  subdivisions,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, giving  jurisdiction  over  the  activi- 
ties of  every  little  businessman  in  Amer- 
ica who  employs  as  many  as  eight  per- 
sons, can  we  not  look  forward  to  a  delay 
of  10,  15,  or  20  years  in  the  processing 
by  the  Commission  of  its  work  unless  we 
multiply  its  employees  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  will  be  comparable  to  a  plague 
of  locusts  who  go  abroad  throughout  this 
land  and  eat  up  the  substance  of  the  tax- 
payers? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  that  Is  correct.  The 


Commission  does  not  now  have  author- 
ity, under  S.  2515,  to  take  Into  the  Fed- 
eral service  or  to  avail  itself  of  the  use  of 
unpaid  or  volimtary  workers,  who  would 
have  to  have  prejudice  or  bias  or  they 
would  not  be  volunteering  their  services. 

Mr.  ERVm.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  share  the  belief  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  reason  why 
the  Congress  denied  the  EEOC  cease- 
and-desist  power  when  it  enacted  title  VI 
of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  to  di- 
vorce the  investigatory  and  the  prose- 
cutory  power  from  the  power  to  make  ju- 
dicial decisions? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama not  familiar  with  the  decision  in 
the  case  of  Wong  Yang  Sung  v.  McGrath, 
339  United  States  33,  where  the  Supreme 
Court  quoted  with  approval  a  report  of 
the  Attorney  Generals  Committee  on 
Administrative  Procediu-e  which  de- 
clared : 

These  types  of  commingling  of  functions 
of  Investigation  or  advocacy  with  the  func- 
tion of  decldUig  are  thus  plainly  undesirable. 
But  they  are  also  avoidable  and  should  be 
avoided  by  appropriate  Internal  division  of 
labor.  For  tne  disqualifications  produced  by 
Investigation  or  advocacy  are  personal  psy- 
chological ones  which  result  from  engaging 
In  those  types  of  activity:  and  the  problem 
is  simply  one  of  Isolating  those  who  engage  In 
the  activity.  Creation  of  Independent  hear- 
ing commissioners  Insulated  from  all  phases 
of  a  case  other  than  hearing  and  deciding 
win.  the  Committee  believes,  go  far  toward 
solving  this  problem  at  the  level  of  the  Initial 
hearing  provided  the  proper  safeguards  are 
established   to   assure   the    Insulation. 

Is  not  the  Senator  from  Alabama  fa- 
miliar with  that  decision? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  I  am. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  ^  Senator  from 
Alabama  if  the  committee  bill  does  not 
leave  the  commission  in  such  a  situation 
that  it  has  the  power  to  investigate  and 
also  the  power  to  try  the  validity  of  the 
charges  which  it  may  initiate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Was  not  that  separation 
considered  desirable  by  the  Attorney 
General's  committee,  which  was  quoted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  with  approval  in 
the  opinion  from  which  I  have  just  read? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  citation  of  that 
report  is  a  strong  indication  that  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  McGrath  decision  may 
have  believed  that  a  situation  permitting 
the  same  persons  who  exercise  the  in- 
vestigating power  and  the  power  to  pre- 
fer charges  and  the  power  to  decide  those 
charges,  even  though  the  individual  who 
may  have  preferred  the  charges  may  be 
excluded  from  the  trial  process,  is  hardly 
consistent  with  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  fifth  amendment? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  believe  that  the  members  of  an 
agency  which  is  charged  with  the  en- 
forcement of  a  particular  type  of  law  and 
which  is  empowered  to  investigate  alleged 
violations  of  the  law  and  to  charge  viola- 
tions of  the  law  and  to  judge  violations  of 


the  law  necessarily  have  an  interest  in  a 
decision  which  tends  to  support  the 
charges  which  they  or  their  fellow  mem- 
bers may  have  filed? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  it  certainly  seems 
that  way  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Therefore,  does  not  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  agree  that,  under 
a  setup  like  that,  members  of  the  agency, 
no  matter  how  well  intentioned  they  are 
to  do  justice,  are  imder  a  psychological 
handicap  which  does  not  permit  them  to 
hold  the  scales  of  justice  evenly? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  certainly  agree. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  those  people  would  certainly  have  a 
psychological  tendency  toward  support- 
ing the  charges  which  they  or  their  fel- 
low members  have  filed? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  recall  that  a  few  years  ago  the 
State  of  Michigan  enacted  a  law  which 
enabled  a  Michigan  State  judge  to  sit  as 
a  grand  jury,  and  that  under  that  law  a 
Michigan  judge  charged  that  a  certain 
individual  who  had  appeared  before  him 
in  court  had  been  guilty  of  a  contempt 
of  his  court,  and  that  therefore  that 
judge  appointed  himself  a  one-man 
grand  jury  to  investigate  the  charge 
whether  this  individual  had  committed 
a  contempt  of  court  against  the  court, 
which  was  heard  in  that  one-man  grand 
jury,  and  the  case  went  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  held  that  that  act  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  permitting  the  judge 
to  act  as  a  one-man  grand  jury  under 
those  circumstances  violated  the  due- 
process  clause  of  the  14th  amendment, 
which  was  identical  in  meaning  to  the 
due-process  clause  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  does  not  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that,  if  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  law  providing  for  the  adjudi- 
cation of  rights  created  by  law,  it  is 
essential  for  that  law  and  for  law  en- 
forcement in  general  to  be  respected  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  make 
certain  that  the  judging  of  the  charges 
of  violation  of  that  law  is  done  by  a  tri- 
bimal  which  Is  imbiased  and  impartial 
and  which,  to  quote  the  words  of  Ed- 
mund Burke,  is  considered  by  "the  cold 
impartiality  of  a  neutral  judge"? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  it  should  be,  and  It  is 
not  under  S.  2515,  and  would  become  that 
way  under  the  amendment  we  have 
offered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  if  I  may  do 
so  without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor, 
that  he  insert  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
his  speech  the  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times,  from  which  I  have  quoted, 
which  states  in  substance  that  the  New 
York  Times  thinks  that  the  best  way  to 
enforce  the  law  is  through  the  courts. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  make  the 
request. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  25,  19721 
Entobcinc  EQUALrrT 
It  Is  more  than  seven  years  since  Congress 
enacted   a   comprehensive   Civil   Rights   Act 
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banning  discriminatory  practices  in  many 
fields  Including  employment.  But  the  latest 
Job  statistics  show  that  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment Is  twice  as  high  for  Negroes  as  for 
whites.  In  part,  this  lag  is  attributable  to  the 
inferior  education  and  deprivation  which 
many  blacks  have  suffered  in  the  past.  Unfor- 
tunately, however.  It  Is  also  due  to  concealed 
racial  bias  on  the  part  of  some  employers  and 
some  unions. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission established  by  the  1964  law  lacks 
effective  power  to  reach  and  overcome 
prejudice  In  the  Job  market.  If  conciliation 
fails,  it  Is  up  to  the  Individual  who  filed  the 
complaint  to  pursue  the  matter  In  the  courts 
by  suing  the  employer  or  the  union.  The 
Justice  Department  has  the  power  to  sue  only 
if  it  can  show  that  a  pattern  or  consistent 
practice  of  discrimination  exists. 

The  House  last  year  passed  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  commission  to  institute  a  suit  In  the 
courts  at  public  expense  on  behalf  of  the 
Individual.  The  Issue  Is  now  before  the 
Senate.  A  bipartisan  coalition  of  liberals  on 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee  has  reported  a 
different  bill  which  would  give  the  E.E.O.C, 
authority  to  Issue  a  cease-and-desist  order, 
the  same  authority  which  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  In  the  area  of  collective 
bargaining.  The  bill  would  also  transfer  to 
the  commission  the  power  now  lodged  with 
the  Justice  Department  to  move  against 
broad  patterns  of  discriminations. 

In  the  past.  The  Times  has  favored  giving 
the  commission  this  power  to  enforce  its  own 
findings.  We  are  still  convinced  that  such  an 
arrangement  would  represent  a  vast  Improve- 
ment over  the  present  Ineffectual  method. 
But  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for  the  Idea 
that  effective,  nonpartisan  enforcement  of 
the  law  may  In  the  long  run  be  more  certain 
through  reliance  upon  the  courts  than  upon 
a  politically  appointed  commission  whose 
members  change  with  each  Administration. 

Administrative  agencies  were  given  broad 
enforcement  powers  In  the  labor  field  because 
It  used  to  be  thought  that  the  Federal 
Judiciary  had  an  antUabor  bias.  Whatever  the 
truth  of  that  estimate  as  applied  to  the 
courts  in  the  1930's,  It  is  clearly  untrue  con- 
cerning their  approach  to  racial  discrimina- 
tion today.  Of  the  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment, the  Judiciary  has  consistently  been 
most  vigilant  and  consistent  In  protecting 
minority  rights  In  recent  decades. 

Superficially,  the  cease-and-desist  route 
holds  out  the  promise  of  swifter  action  and 
more  uniform  administration  of  the  law,  but 
experience  with  N.L.R.B.  hearing  examiners 
suggests  that  they  do  not  dispose  of  cases 
more  rapidly  than  Federal  district  Judges.  As 
for  uniformity  of  Interpretation,  the  harder 
issues  will  only  be  settled  by  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  whether  they  originate  in 
E.E.O.C,  orders  or  in  district  court  lawsuits. 
A  closely  divided  Senate  will  decide  today 
whether  to  substitute  the  court  approach  for 
the  cease-and-desist  order.  If  the  final  Senate 
vote  Is  for  cease-and-desist  orders,  the  ques- 
tion will  go  to  a  House-Senate  conference. 
There  is  satisfaction  at  least  in  the  knowledge 
that  either  version  of  the  bill  would  bring 
about  an  improvement  over  the  existing 
feeble  arrangement. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
find  myself  too  often  in  agreement  with 
the  New  York  Times,  but  this  one  I  find 
highly  enlightening. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  will  concede  that  sometimes  the 
New  York  Times  does  seem  to  be  right. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  that  Is  right,  and  in 
this  case  they  did.  I  appreciate  that. 

I  believe  I  was  discussing  the  matter 
of  the  charge  that  the  district  courts 
might  be  too  busy,  their  dockets  might 
be  clogged,  and  therefore  there  could  not 
be  a  determination,  a  settlement,  an  ad- 


judication of  these  disputes  by  requiring 
that  the  Commission  go  into  the  Federal 
district  courts  to  prosecute  these  charges. 
It  so  happens  that  there  is  only  one 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, whereas  there  are  398  Federal 
district  judges.  So  we  have  one  Commis- 
sion here  in  Washington,  to  have  a  final 
determination  on  charges  and  com- 
plaints, and  they  have  built  up  a  backlog 
already,  without  bringing  in  this  extra 
work,  of  from  1 V2  to  2  years'  workload. 

They  anticipate,  I  assume  under  the 
terms  of  the  present  law,  32,000  addi- 
tional cases  this  year — that  is,  this  fiscal 
year,  to  July  1, 1972 — and  they  anticipate 
45,000,  again  I  assume  under  the  existing 
law,  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

If  we  are  going  to  bring  in  10  million 
State,  coimty,  city,  and  local  agency  em- 
ployees, if  we  are  going  to  bring  in  every 
teacher  in  the  country,  if  we  are  going  to 
bring  in  every  employer  who  employs  as 
many  as  eight  persons,  reducing  that 
from  the  present  25,  business  is  going  to 
pick  up  at  the  EEOC. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  m\\  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  And  also  labor  unions 
with  eight  members. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  tliat  is  correct.  Labor 
unions  are  governed  by  S.  2515.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  bringing  that  to 
my  attention. 

In  that  sense,  however,  I  might  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  labor  unions  would  be  employers, 
I  assume,  to  the  extent  that  they  em- 
ployed people  in  their  operations.  So  the 
word  "employer"  actually  covers  the 
labor  unions.  Labor  unions  can  be  em- 
ployers as  well  as  being  representatives  of 

their  members.  But  be  that  as  it  may 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Well.  I  think  there 
should  be  a  little  clarification  on  that.  It 
is  broader  than  the  labor  union  as  a 
wage-paying  employer.  This  runs  to 
membership,  too. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  So  it  is  broader  than 
is  indicated  by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  did  the  Senator 
think  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  in  a 
special  provision  for  labor  unions?  Was 
that  the  theory? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  No.  In  perfect  equity, 
on  the  labor-management  side,  the 
present  law  applies  to  both  businesses 
and  labor  unions,  and  as  we  amend  that 
to  broaden  the  coverage  to  smaller  busi- 
nesses, we  also  amend  it  to  broaden  it  to 
smaller  unions. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  But  they  are  both  in 
the  present  law. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Unions  and  busi- 
nesses. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  now,  if  they  went 

beyond  the  role  of  employer 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  As  it  is  now,  there  is 
no  change  in  that.  It  was  just,  I  thought, 
a  bit  of  a  misstatement  of  the  present  law 
when  the  Senator  was  referring  to  unions 
only  as  employers. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  I  did  not  refer  to 
the  unions.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
first  mentioned  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes,  but  in  his  reply 


to  that,  the  Senator  suggested  that  it 
was  only  the  union  as  employer. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  why  would  it  not  be? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  law  has  a  pro- 
hibition against  discrimination  against 
members. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  the  Senator  say, 
then,  that  that  would  mean  that  a  union 
could  not  discriminate  in  admitting  to 
union  membership  certain  individuals? 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Exactly.  That  is  the 
whole  point. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  that,  then,  have 
the  effect  of  requiring  unions  that  are 
predominantly  white  unions,  composed 
of  wliite  members,  to  open  their  mem- 
bership ranics  to  all  minority  citizens? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Where  there  is  dis- 
crimination, that  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  Well,  would  the  Sen- 
ator feel  that  it  would  be  discrimination 
if  a  labor  union,  by  one  method  or  an- 
other, prevented  black  persons,  refused  to 
allow  them  to  have  membership  in  the 
union? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Well,  I  am  not  going 
to  sit  as  judge  on  hypotheticals.  Every 
case  depends  on  its  facts.  But  that  is 
exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  eliminate, 
exclusion  or  discrimination  that  is  based 
on  the  various  specified  reasons  that  are 
listed  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  A  lot  of  the  building 
trades  unions,  are  they  not  composed 
largely  of  white  citizens? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  think  that  is 
accurate.  But  if  they  discriminate,  they 
are  running  contrary  to  the  law. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  now,  how  would 
they  discriminate?  John  Jones,  a  black 
employee  on  a  construction  project,  ap- 
plies to  a  union  for  membership  in  the 
union,  or  a  nonworker,  a  man  who  wants 
to  get  work,  but  a  black  citizen.  Would 
he  then,  under  this  bill,  be  able  to  require 
the  union  to  accept  him  into  memlier- 
sliip? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  he  thought  he  was 
discriminated  against,  he  could  file  a 
charge. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  guess  he  would  be  dis- 
criminated against  if  he  was  not  admitted 
to  union  membership  and  gl%en  a  job. 
That  would  seem  to  me  to  be  discrimina- 
tion. Is  that  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  WeU,  again,  this  is  the 
guts  of  the  factual  determination, 
whether  he  was  discriminated  against 
and  kept  out  because  he  was  black.  If 
he  was,  that  is  contrary  to  the  law. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  would  not 
have  any  doubt  that  that  was  disciimi- 
nating  against  him  because  he  was  black, 
if  he  applied  for  membership  in  the  union 
and  was  turned  down?  Would  not  the 
Senator  feel  that  that  individual  was 
discriminated  against? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  he  was  turned  down 
for  that  i-eason,  that  is  contrary  to  the 
law. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  suppose  they  used 
another  reason,  but  that  was  the  real 
reason. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  what  the 
process  of  complaint,  full  hearing,  and 
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due  process  is  all  about.  It  is  for  him  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  prove  a  case  in 
support  of  a  complaint  that  he  was  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  his  race. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  I  appreciate  this  en- 
lightenment very  much  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
given  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
if  it  was  enliehtenment.  All  of  this  speaks 
for  itself,  really.  But  it  is  interesting. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  it  has  enlightened 
me.  I  say  that  in  all  fairness,  and  I 
appreciate  the  enlightenment.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity of  enlightening  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  For  further  enlighten- 
ment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  No.  This  is  to  en- 
lighten me. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  has  of- 
fered the  House  bill  as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  effect,  yes — the  lan- 
guage of  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  the  substitute  he  has  offered 
would  cover  labor  unions  as  the  bill  does 
and  as  we  just  described  It.  Would  labor 
imions  with  eight  members  or  more  be 
covered  under  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  am  sure  he  knows  the  answer  to 
that  question,  because  he  is  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  which  the  bill  was 
referred,  and  the  committee  has  put  out 
a  report  on  the  bill  consisting  of  four 
lines.  I  am  sure  that  he  read  the  bill  at 
that  time,  or  he  would  not  have  reported 
the  bill.  It  is  the  very  same  provision  of 
the  House  bill  which  the  Senator  studied 
in  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  This  is  the  report  to 
accompany  H.R.  1746,  in  which  the  com- 
mittee says: 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, to  which  was  referred  that  bill,  reports 
thereon  without  recommendation. 

As  chairman  of  the  conunlttee,  I 
joined  the  committee,  without  recom- 
mendation. But  now  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  recommending  that  bill  to 
us,  and  that  Is  why  I  want  to  know  at 
this  point  whether  labor  unions  down  to 
eight  members  are  covered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  not  sure  whether  or 
not  the  bill  provides  that,  and  I  was  hop- 
ing that  the  Senator.  Inasmuch  as  he 
had  studied  it  at  the  time  the  bill  was 
considered  by  his  committee — and  ex- 
tensive hearings  were  held  on  these 
bills — could  further  enlighten  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  not  recommend- 
ing the  House-passed  bill.  I  am  recom- 
mending the  Senate  reported  bill,  and  In 
that  we  extend  coverage  to  unions  with 
eight  members. 

I  am  advised  that  the  House  bill  does 
not  reach  discrimination  with  respect  to 
men  who  want  to  be  in  a  union  where 
there  are  only  eight  members. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  would  cover  the  imion 

as  an  employer  of  persons,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Again,  under  present 


law,  not  the  smaller  ones.  There  have  to 
to  be  25  or  more  employees. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  imderstand.  But  this  bill 
would  still  apply,  or  the  law  would  still 
apply,  to  labor  unions  as  employers, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Oh,  yes. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  It  does  not  go  into  the 
matter  of  who  can  and  who  cannot  join 
a  imion — the  language  of  the  House  bill. 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  House  bill  does 
not  change  the  present  law.  Under  the 
present  law,  there  carmot  be  discrimina- 
tion in  a  union  of  the  size  of  25  mem- 
bers or  more.  We  want  to  reach  more 
working  people  in  unions  as  well  as  on 
the  job. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  There  are  many  particu- 
lars in  which  the  House  bill  did  not  cover 
the  same  ground  as  did  the  Senate  bill. 
For  example,  it  does  not  put  the  State, 
county,  and  city  employees  under  the 
provisions  of  EEOC,  as  does  the  commit- 
tee bill  espoused  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  one  of  the 
greatest  oversights  of  the  House  bill. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  It  does  not  cover  teachers. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Another  grave  over- 
sight. Of  all  the  people  who  should  be 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  law  and 
equality,  it  is  the  teachers  of  our  young 
people. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  does  not  seem 
to  realize  that  in  Alabama  and  in  the 
South,  the  Federal  district  courts  al- 
ready, in  effect,  control  the  hiring  and 
firing  of  teachers  there — it  is  already 
controlled  by  one  agency — and  the  place- 
ment of  pupils. 

I  was  going  to  go  on  and  point  out,  on 
the  matter  of  the  overclogging  of  the 
dockets  of  the  district  courts,  that  where- 
as a  large  number  of  integration  cases 
are  pending  in  the  district  courts  of  Ala- 
bama and  the  South,  very  few  such  suits 
are  pending  in  areas  outside  the  South. 
So  there  would  be  plenty  of  time  for  these 
398  Federal  district  judges  to  pass  on 
some  of  these  charges  of  unfair  employ- 
ment practices. 

So  it  occurs  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  that  is  in  the  field  in  which 
the  House  bill  seeks  to  act — that  is,  arm- 
ing the  Commission  with  the  power  to 
obtain  enforcement  of  their  efforts  to 
eliminate  particular  instances  of  unfair 
employment  practices.  That  is  what  the 
House  bill  seeks  to  do.  It  does  give  to  the 
Commission  power  that  it  does  not  now 
have.  It  does  not  take  any  porver  away 
from  the  Commission.  All  it  does  is  add  to 
it.  It  finds  the  Commission,  after  7  years, 
with  no  enforcement  authority;  and  it 
gives  it  the  authority  to  move  into  the 
Federal  court  and  obtain  Federal  deci- 
sions and  the  long  arm  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Federal  judiciary,  to 
seek  to  eliminate  imfair  employment 
practices  throughout  the  country. 

Also,  if  a  final  determination  Is  to  be 
made  on  a  charge  of  unfair  employment 
practice,  it  occurs  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  it  would  be  much 
more  equitable  to  all  concerned  to  have 
that  matter  tried  in  the  area  where  the 
alleged  unfair  employment  practice  took 
place,  rather  than  to  have  the  matter 
finally  adjudicated  by  a  fl  e-man  Com- 


mission in  the  city  of  Washington  They 
already  have  a  2-year  backlog.  They  do 
not  need  more  coverage.  They  need  to 
get  rid  of  some  of  the  backlog  they  have 
or.  under  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
which  we  are  seeking  to  substitute,  have 
these  matters  decided  in  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court. 

It  would  seem  to  the  jvmior  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  the  Commission 
would  welcome  this  opportunity  to  obtain 
this  additional  power,  that  it  woiUd  ac- 
cept this  additional  power  to  better  en- 
able it  to  provide  for  equal  employment 
opportimities  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday,  an  amend- 
ment was  debated  on  the  floor  as  to  the 
ability  or  the  power  of  the  Commission  to 
avail  itself  of  the  use  of  voluntary  and 
uncompensated  employees,  and  the  Sen- 
ate decided  that  it  was  going  to  continue 
this  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Commis- 
sion, so  that  It  could  avail  itself  of  the 
use  of  volunteer  workers  who  would  be 
taken  off  the  street  and  sent  out  over 
the  country  in  connection  with  alleged 
imfair  employment  practices.  Possibly, 
that  is  the  way  they  are  going  to  get  rid 
of  this  tremendous  backlog  of  cases- 
through  the  use  of  these  voluntary  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  one  thing  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  with  all  these  ramifications: 
We  are  going  to  bring  in  State,  county, 
and  city  employees;  we  are  going  to  bring 
m  employees  of  all  State  agencies,  all 
governmental  agencies  at  the  local  level. 
We  have  a  special  provision  for  Federal 
employees.  We  are  going  to  bring  in  all 
teachers  throughout  the  countrv.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  10  milhon  employees 
of  local  governments— and  there  is  no 
telling  how  many  hundred.-?  of  thousands 
of  teachers — are  being  covered  for  the 
first  time. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  easiest 
ways  for  an  Institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing, or  any  public  school  for  that  matter, 
to  lose  its  accreditation — and  that  is  most 
important  to  young  men  and  young 
ladies  who  are  in  school,  It  is  most  im- 
portant to  the  school  Itself,  the  faculty, 
and  aU  who  are  connected  with  it— It  Is 
important  to  the  State  in  which  an  edu- 
cational institution  is  located,  that  it  be 
accredited. 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  for  a  school  to 
lose  its  accreditation  is  to  have  Its  affairs 
always  embroiled  with  governmental 
agencies.  If  the  Governor  of  a  State  in- 
terferes with  an  institution  so  that  poli- 
tics becomes  the  word  of  the  day  rather 
than  excellence  in  education,  v/e  will  find 
that  institution  very  quickly  will  lose  its 
accredation. 

Academic  freedom  is  something  we 
hear  about  quite  often — pleas  that  we 
have  academic  freedom  in  cur  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  not  to  interfere 
with  the  professor's  right  to  express  his 
opinion,  not  to  interfere  with  his  right  to 
have  a  different  opinion  from  our  own. 
We  have  freedom  of  expression,  freedom 
of  thought,  and  freedom  of  association. 
But  if  we  turn  over  to  the  EEOC  the  mat- 
ter of  determining  the  employment  prac- 
tices and  promotion  practices  in  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  and  have  a 
big  wrangle  over  the  school's  right  to 
employ  the  members  of  the  faculty  that 
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they  want,  we  will  soon  have  that  college 
or  that  institution  without  any  academic 
freedom  and  without  any  accreditation. 

The  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  I  have  offered 
would  not  extend  the  power  and  author- 
ity of  the  EEOC  over  educational  institu- 
tions. It  would  not  extend  their  power 
over  State  and  local  governments.  It 
would  not  have  in  it  the  power  to  employ 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  employees 
who.  of  necessity,  would  have  some  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  Commission 
that  they  were  doing  or  they  would  not 
come  in  and  apply  to  do  that  work.  Some- 
one would  have  to  be  paying  them.  Very 
few  of  them  would  work  without  com- 
pensation. Some  group,  some  foundation, 
or  some  person  with  an  ulterior  motive, 
prejudice,  or  bias,  of  necessity  would 
have  to  be  paying  these  volunteer  work- 
ers who.  if  they  felt  that  some  organi- 
zations or  businesses  throughout  the 
country,  small  employers  throughout  the 
countrj'.  were  not  giving  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  minority  groups, 
or  to  women,  can  volunteer  their  serv- 
ices to  the  Commission  and  the  Com- 
mission could  avail  itself  of  their  serv- 
ices and  send  them  out  throughout  the 
country,  arming  them  with  the  power  of 
Federal  authority. 

Would  they  be  Federal  employees? 
They  would  be  doing  the  work  of  Federal 
employees.  As  was  brought  out  yester- 
day, right  now  the  'EEOC  has  1,000  em- 
ployees. It  is  suggested  by  the  manager 
of  the  bill  that  in  the  next  couple  of 
years  that  will  go  up  to  2.000. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  we 
are  seeking  to  amend,  if  we  leave  out  all 
this  additional  authority,  the  Commis- 
sion could  employ  5,000  or  it  could  ar- 
range for  the  services  of  5,000  people. 

Well  now.  Congress  has  the  power  to 
set  the  limit  on  the  activities  and  the 
scope  of  the  work  of  any  of  its  agencies. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  a 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles)  .  Does  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  if  I 
understand  correctly  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment,  or  one  of  the  primary  pur- 
poses of  the  amendment  which  he  Is 
offering,  that  it  is  to  substitute  the  court 
enforcement  procedure  recommended  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  Its  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  for  the  cease-and-desist 
Commission  enforcement  procedure  as 
recommended  by  the  Senate  committee 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  That  was  my  under- 
standing. 

If  I  may  ask  another  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  with  reference 
to  the  New  York  Times  editorial  of  Jan- 
uary 25,  1972,  which  was  printed  in  the 
Record  a  short  while  back  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama,  I  should  like  to  ask 
if  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  Senator's 
approach  to  this  matter  which,  I  might 
say,  I  share,  that  is,  favoring  court  en- 


forcement procedures.  Is  it  not  also  con- 
sistent with  that  philosophy  in  the  state- 
ment made  in  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial, to  this  effect: 

But  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for  the 
idea  that  effective,  nonpartisan  enforcement 
of  the  law  may  in  the  long  run  be  more 
certain  through  reliance  upon  the  courts 
than  upon  a  politically  appointed  conmils- 
slon  whose  members  change  with  each  Ad- 
ministration. 

Administrative  agencies  were  given  broad 
enforcement  powers  In  the  labor  field  be- 
cause it  used  to  be  thought  that  the  Federal 
judiciary  had  an  antllabor  bias.  Whatever  the 
truth  of  that  estimate  as  applied  to  the 
courts  in  the  1930's.  It  Is  clearly  untrue  con- 
cerning their  approach  to  racial  discrimina- 
tion today.  Of  the  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment, the  judiciary  has  consistently  been 
most  vigilant  and  consistent  In  protecting 
minority  rights  In  recent  decades. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  sir;  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  if  he  would  not  agree  that 
the  New  York  Times  editorial  In  that 
respect  has  concisely  expressed  the  rea- 
son for  supporting  the  court  enforcement 
approach  and  that,  in  fact,  what  the 
Senate  committee  bill  undertakes  to  do 
does  violence  to  the  separation  of  powers 
of  our  Government  and.  in  particular,  in 
instances  where  the  courts  have  shown 
vigorous  and.  In  fact,  in  some  cases,  over- 
vigorous  and  overzealous  efforts  to  pur- 
sue the  protection  of  minority  rights. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell)  .  He  is  making 
an  important  contribution  to  the  case 
for  the  use  of  the  language  in  the  House 
bill  instead  of  this  broad,  scatter-shot 
approach  of  the  committee  substitute. 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  on  this  subject.  He  very  ably 
points  out  that  the  Federal  judiciary, 
more  than  either  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  Government,  has  shown  a  con- 
cern for  the  civil  rights  of  our  people. 
He  points  out  that  placing  executive  and 
judicial  functions  in  one  department  or 
in  one  agency  of  the  Government  would 
do  violence  to  the  doctrine  of  separation 
of  powers.  Certainly  under  the  commit- 
tee substitute  to  S.  2515.  the  Commission 
is  judge,  jury,  and  prosecutor. 

Mr.  President,  an  amendment  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  a  day  or  so  ago 
that  was  supposed  to  have  taken  out 
from  the  bill  the  prosecutor  role  for  the 
Commission.  They  set  up  what  they  called 
an  independent  General  Coimsel.  He  will 
be  independent  of  the  Commission,  and 
therefore  the  Commission  would  not  have 
the  role  of  prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury 
combined  in  one  department. 

It  was  provided  under  the  amend- 
ment— and  it  is  part  of  the  substitute  as 
amended — that  under  the  provisions  of 
that  amendment,  the  President  appoints 
a  General  Counsel.  Well,  to  show  his  in- 
dependence then.  I  assume  that  he  would 
have  a  right  to  appoint  his  regional  at- 
torneys all  over  the  country,  because  I 
assume  that  the  Commission  Is  going  to 
operate  all  over  the  country.  It  is  doing 
that  now  and  has  been  for  the  last  7 
years.  But  we  assume  that  since  it  is  an 
independent  General  Counsel,  he  would 
have  the  right  to  name  his  regional  at- 


torneys throughout  the  countrj*.  That  Is 
not  so  at  all.  Before  he  appoints  anyone 
imder  him.  he  has  to  have  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Commission. 

That  seems  passing  strange  to  me  if 
they  are  going  to  be  independent.  When 
it  comes  to  appointing  them,  the  general 
counsel  will  have  to  go  to  the  Commis- 
sion. To  show  his  independence,  the  first 
time  he  tries  to  appoint  somebody  imder 
him,  he  has  to  come  in  and  ask  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission.  "Will  you  join 
with  me  in  appointing  John  Jones  as 
regional  attorney  for  the  Commission?" 
The  Commission  says.  "No.  I  will  not 
do  that.  I  do  not  like  him.  He  is  not 
zealous  enough.  I  can't  do  that." 

He  then  has  to  come  up  with  another 
name.  All  of  that  Is  allowed  under  the 
bill  as  it  exists  now.  the  committee  sub- 
stitute which  we  are  seeking  to  amend. 
So  what  is  the  position?  Well,  we  had  a 
colloquy  on  the  fioor.  and  I  was  asking 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  amendment 
about  it. 

Under  the  substitute  as  it  exists  now. 
in  regard  to  the  assertion  that  the  com- 
mission is  judge,  jiu-y,  and  prosecutor, 
what  is  the  procedure?  A  man  comes  In 
to  a  representative  of  the  Commission 
and  reports  that  he  feels  he  was  denied  a 
job.  Or,  a  woman  comes  in  and  says  that 
she  was  denied  a  job  because  she  was  a 
woman.  A  man  comes  in  and  says  that 
he  was  denied  employment,  that,  al- 
though there  was  a  job  there,  he  was  de- 
nied employment  because  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  minority. 

The  Commission  receives  the  com- 
plaint, starts  a  file  on  it,  I  assume,  in- 
vestigates it,  and  if  it  feels  that  a  case 
of  discrimination  exists,  the  charge  or 
complaint  is  turned  over  to  the  inde- 
pendent general  counsel,  so-called. 

Then  he  files  charges  in  such  cases  as 
are  referred  to  him  by  the  Commission. 
Then  this  independent  general  counsel — 
and  I  doubt  if  independent  counsel  Is 
going  to  do  too  much  of  it  himself,  be- 
cause he  win  be  working  with  these  at- 
torneys and  through  the  attorneys  ap- 
pointed by  him  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Commission— will  file  charges  with 
the  Commission.  Then  the  Commission 
sits  in  judgment  on  these  charges  and 
renders  its  decision. 

It  is  stipulated  in  the  present  law  that 
the  Commission,  if  it  finds  that  ?n  un- 
fair labor  practice  has  been  engaged  in. 
will  try  to  compromise  or  conciliate  the 
matter. 

That  is  fine.  I  think  that  is  splendid. 
That  is  wonderful  if  there  is  a  blatant 
case  of  discrimination  and  that  can  be 
pointed  out  to  the  employer.  Whether  he 
agrees  with  it  or  not.  if  he  feels  that 
the  best  way  out  of  the  matter  is  to  com- 
promise it  or  settle  it  or  conciliate  it. 
then  that  is  done.  And  that  much  of  it  is 
fine.  But  if  we  go  on  and  turn  the  com- 
plaint or  grievance  over  to  the  general 
counsel  for  the  filing  of  a  charge,  once 
they  make  their  finding,  they  have  no 
way  to  enforce  it  under  the  present  law. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this 
agency  should  be  more  than  just  a  con- 
ciliation agency  and  that  it  should  have 
some  way  to  carry  through  on  its  find- 
ings, if  they  are  properly  arrived  at :  and 
that  brings  on  the  amendment. 
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I  feel  that  some  enforcement  procedure 
should  be  established,  and  that  is  the 
reason  for  the  amendment  that  has  been 
submitted.  It  does  provide  a  method  by 
which  the  charge  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice is  brought  before  a  court  for  the 
taking  of  testimony  and  for  a  determi- 
nation of  the  issues.  Then  there  is  a  de- 
cree by  a  Federal  court.  That  will  demand 
and  command  much  more  respect  than 
an  order  of  the  EEOC,  arrived  at  through 
the  performance  of  its  threefold  func- 
tion— prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury. 

Why  should  not  the  judiciary  perform 
judicial  functions?  Why  should  not  the 
Commisaion  exercise  its  investigatory 
powers?  Why  should  not  the  Commis- 
sion investigate?  Why  should  it  not  re- 
receive  complaints,  and  let  it  prosecute? 
Let  it  perform  those  two  functions.  Let  it 
receive  complaints,  and  let  it  prosecute 
the  complaints,  but  prosecute  them  in  a 
Federal  court,  before  one  of  the  398  Fed- 
eral district  judges.  Do  not  let  the  Com- 
mission make  a  judicial  finding.  The 
present  law  allows  the  Commission  to 
investigate,  to  judge,  to  define,  and  to 
seek  to  conciliate.  But  it  does  not  give 
the  Commission  any  enforcement  powers. 
The  Commission  can  go  in  one  of  two 
ways.  The  committee  bill  would  permit 
the  Commission  to  investigate  and  pros- 
ecute the  matter  and  to  issue  a  cease- 
and-desist  order.  It  would  have  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  assigned  to  it, 
and  that  must  be  appealed  to  the  court 
of  appeals  before  it  will  be  enforceable  as 
the  law  or  the  mind  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  U.S.  court  of  appeals 
Is  the  Federal  appeUate  court  having 
Jurisdiction  between  the  U.S.  district 
court  and  the  Supreme  Court.  Its  juris- 
diction covers  a  vast  territory  comprising 
many  States,  does  It  not? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  The  territory  of  one  U.S. 
court  of  appeals— I  think  it  is  the  fifth 
circuit— starts  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
runs  out  through  the  State  of  Texas- 
all  that  distance. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  It 
covers  Alabama,  also. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  it  does  cover  Ala- 
bama. I  can  understand  why  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  expresses  his  opinion 
about  the  circuit  couit  of  appeals  for 
that  circuit. 

Does  not  the  Bill  of  Rights  provide 
that  before  a  man  can  be  tried  for  a  Fed- 
eral crime,  the  case  must  be  tried  in  a 
district  court  close  to  the  city  in  which 
the  man  lives? 
Mr.  ALT, EN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  the  bill,  an  employ- 
er of  eight  men,  a  man  who  has  invested 
his  meager  resources  in  his  business,  can 
be  taken  all  the  way  from  the  coast  of 
Georgia  or  the  Everglades  of  Florida 
clear  over  to  Texas  to  have  his  day  in 
court. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  and  the  trial  would 
be  on  a  record;  it  would  not  be  a  trial  de 
novo. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  explain  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  why,  when  we  have  a  Bill 
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of  Rights,  for  which  we  have  so  much 
veneration,  a  Bill  of  Rights  which  pro- 
vides that  a  person  charged  with  crime 
shall  have  a  reasonable  opportimlty  to 
present  his  case,  the  proponents  want  to 
drag  a  poor  little  businessman  half  way 
across  the  continent  to  a  strange  court, 
in  a  strange  city,  to  defend  his  human 
right  to  employ  persons  to  make  his  little 
business  a  success  rather  than  a  failure? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  It  is  a  bad  departure  from 
the  concept  of  our  Founding  Fathers.  It 
is  a  return  to  despotism,  from  which  our 
Founding  Fathers  sought  to  extricate 
themselves  when  they  separated  from  the 
mother  country  and  the  tyranny  of  King 
George  in. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  there  is  to  be  a  judicial 
trial,  then  the  trial  should  be  held  In 
court.  If  the  bill  is  intended  to  provide 
justice. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  trial  should  occur  in 
the  district  near  the  city  where  the  busi- 
ness involved  is  located,  should  it  not? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  only  fair.  More 
facts  can  be  obtained  from  both  sides — 
the  employer  and  the  employee— In  that 
way.  Take  the  case  of  an  employee  who 
is  supposedly  discriminated  against  He 
certainly  would  benefit  by  being  able  to 
have  the  case  tried  on  his,  home  ground, 
among  his  peers. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  case  should  be  tried 
by  witnesses  who  can  come  in  person,  not 
tried  on  a  record. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  if  we  reduced  to  cold 
writing,  in  the  form  of  a  record,  the  tes- 
timony of  a  man  as  truthful  as  George 
Washington  is  reputed  to  have  been,  and 
the  testimony  of  as  big  a  liar  as  Ananias 
was  said  to  be,  we  could  not  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  cold  print,  they  would 
look  very  much  alike. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  recognize  that  if  truth  is  to  be 
developed  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses, 
the  body  which  is  to  determine  what  the 
truth  is  should  have  the  right  to  observe 
the  conduct  and  demeanor  of  witnesses 
while  they  are  testifying? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  even  a  criminal  has  a 
right  to  be  confronted  in  person  by  his 
accusers,  not  by  persons  who  have  testi- 
fied somewhere  else. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  it  makes  a  mockery 
of  justice  to  require  that  a  coiirt  hearing 
be  held  on  a  printed  record,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  witnesses,  and  before  a  tribunal 
which  may  be  located  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
the  place  where  the  business  is  located? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  that  is  mockery  and 
a  travesty  of  justice. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  sage  com- 
ments. I  know  that  he  has  not  said  all 
that  he  wants  to  say  on  this  subject.  For 
that  reason,  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  who  has 
other  remarks  to  make  with  regard  to 
the  bill  and  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  advocate 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  in  the 


nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  in  his 
own  behalf  and  in  my  behalf. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  sub- 
stitute bill,  which  is  in  identical  form  to 
that  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, makes  a  very  substantial  change  in 
the  method  of  enforcing  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  As  I  construe 
title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
the  aggrieved  party— that  Is,  the  party 
who  complained  that  he  had  been  dis- 
criminated against  on  the  grounds  of 
race  or  religion  or  national  origin  or 
sex— would  have  to  bring  the  action  In 
the  district  court  in  his  own  behalf  to 
obtain  a  remedy  for  the  discrimination. 

The  substitute,  which  is  identical  with 
the  House-passed  bill,  has  substantially 
different  provisions  on  this  point.  It  still 
preserves  the  right  of  the  party  aggrieved 
to  bring  a  suit  in  the  district  court  for 
relief  against  the  discrimination  alleged- 
ly practiced  against  him,  but  it  contains 
these  additional  provisions,  and  I  read 
from  page  4  of  the  substitute : 

•'(e)  If  within  thirty  days  after  a  charge 
Is  filed  with  the  Commission  or  within  thirty 
days  after  expiration  of  any  period  of  refer- 
ence under  subsection  (c).  the  Commission 
has  been  unable  to  obtain  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  this  Act,  the  Commission  may 
bring  a  civil  action  against  the  respondent 
named  in  the  charge  .  .  . 

Mind  you.  Mr.  President,  the  Commis- 
sion brings  the  action  in  the  district  court 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers,  because 
it  is  a  public  agency,  supported  with  tax 
funds,  whereas  the  poor  little  business- 
man, with  as  few  as  eight  employees  un- 
der the  Senate  bill,  or  even  imder  the 
substitute,  would  have  to  bear  the  entire 
expense  of  defending  against  the  charges 
of  the  Commission  in  the  district  court. 

Then  the  substitute  further  provides, 
on  page  6 : 

'•(h)  If  the  court  finds  that  the  respond- 
ent has  intentionally  engaged  In  or  Is  in- 
tentionally engaging  In  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  charged  In  the  complaint, 
the  court  may  enjoin  the  respondent  from 
engaging  in  such  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice, and  order  such  affirmative  action  as 
may  be  appropriate,  which  may  include 
reinstatement  or  hiring  of  employees,  with 
or  without  back  pay  (payable  by  the  em- 
ployer, employment  agency,  or  labor  organi- 
zation, as  the  case  may  be,  responsible  for 
the  unlawful  employment  practice) . 

And  here  the  Commission  is  given  full 
authority,  under  the  substitute,  to  sue 
in  the  Federal  district  court,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayers,  to  obtain  relief 
for  the  aggrieved  party,  and  the  right 
of  the  aggrieved  party,  as  defined  under 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  is  still  re- 
tained in  full  force. 

The  substitute,  which  has  already 
passed  the  House,  also  contains  these 
further  provisions,  and  I  read  from  the 
top  of  page  6 : 

Whenever  a  charge  is  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Commission  concludes  on 
the  basis  of  a  preliminary  Investigation  that 
prompt  Judicial  action  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Commission 
may  bring  an  action  for  appropriate  tem- 
porary or  preliminary  relief  pending  final 
disposition  of  such  charge  and  the  court  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  such  action  shall  have 
the  authority  to  grant  such  temporary  or  pre- 
liminary relief  as  It  deenas  Just  and  proper: 
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Provided,  That  no  temporary  restraining  or- 
der or  other  preliminary  or  temporary  relief 
shall  be  Issued  absent  a  showing  that  sub- 
stantial and  Irreparable  injury  to  the  ag- 
grieved party  will  be  unavoidable. 

The  last  proviso  is  merely  a  statement 
of  the  rule  of  equity  which  ordinarily 
exists  In  any  suit  brought  for  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  or  a  temporary 
injunction,  and  Is  a  very  just  and  time- 
honored  principle  of  equity. 

The  constitution  of  my  State  of  North 
Carolina  contains  a  statement  of  undeni- 
able truth.  It  says  that  a  frequent  recur- 
rence to  fundamental  principles  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  preserve  the  blessings 
of  liberty. 

I  should  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  Preamble  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  read  the  Preamble: 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  In 
Order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  Insure  domestic  Tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings  of 
Liberty  to  ourselves  and  oxu:  Posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Preamble  to  the  Constitution 
states  that  the  people  established  and 
ordained  that  Instrument  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes :  First,  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect Union:  second,  to  establish  justice; 
third,  to  insure  domestic  tranquility; 
fourth,  to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense; fifth,  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare; and  sixth,  to  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

I  assert,  without  fear  of  successful  con- 
tradiction, that  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Senate  committee  and  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  utterly  repugnant  in 
a  number  of  respects  to  the  objectives 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
had  in  mind  when  they  ordained  and 
established  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  From  what  has  been  said,  the 
committee  bill  is  incompatible  with  the 
objective  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  ordain  and  establish  a  Consti- 
tution to  form  a  more  perfect  Union. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  drawn  to  create  the  United  States 
of  America,  not  to  create  one  centralized, 
united  state.  I  shall  elaborate  in  detail  at 
a  subsequent  time  why  this  bill  is  incom- 
patible with  the  objective  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  to  form  a  more  perfect  union 
of  13  colonies  and  the  States  subsequent- 
ly admitted  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Here  we  have  a  Federal  agency,  which 
has  headquarters  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, given  power  under  the  commit- 
tee bill  to  dictate  to  every  one  of  the  50 
States  in  the  United  States,  to  every 
county  within  those  50  States,  to  every 
city  and  town  within  the  borders  of  those 
50  States,  to  every  school  board  operat- 
ing within  the  boundaries  of  those  50 
States,  to  every  educational  institution, 
in  addition  to  the  public  schools,  which 
imdertakes  to  afford  education  even  at 
the  higher  levels,  whom  they  must  hire, 
whom  they  must  promote,  and  whom 
they  cannot  discharge. 

If  Congress  should  give  such  concen- 
trated and  dictatorial  powers  to  a  Federal 
agency  over  all  the  States  of  America, 
over  all  the  political  subdivisions  of  all 
the  States  of  America,  and  over  the  em- 


ployment practices  of  every  person  within 
the  borders  of  these  50  States  who  invests 
his  talents  or  his  resources  in  an  enter- 
prise which  employs  as  many  as  eight  or 
more  persons.  Congress  would  do  more  to 
destroy  than  to  improve  the  perfect 
Union  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  drafted  and  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion to  ordain  and  establish. 

The  committee  bill  is  also  utterly  re- 
pugnant to  the  objective  of  the  American 
people  expressed  in  the  Preamble  to  the 
Constitution  to  establish  justice.  The  bill 
is  cleverly  contrived  to  make  it  virtually 
impossible  to  achieve  justice  in  the  em- 
ployment area  which  is  committed  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  EEOC  by  the  Senate 
committee  bill.  I  say  this  for  a  number 
of  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Senate  commit- 
tee bill  is  inconsistent  with  the  ancient 
principle  of  the  common  law  that  no  man 
can  be  a  judge  in  his  own  case.  The  com- 
mon law  decreed  that  no  man  could  be 
a  judge  of  a  case  in  which  he  has  an 
interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  case.  The 
Senate  bill  clearly  would  set  up  a  po- 
litically appointed  commission,  which 
changes  as  the  national  administration 
changes,  composed  of  men  who  are  re- 
sponsible to  nobody  on  earth  for  their 
oflBcial  actions,  men  who  are  not  elected 
by  the  people  to  exercise  any  govern- 
mental fimction  whatever,  and  who  are 
not  answerable  to  the  people  in  any  re- 
spect whatsoever;  and  this  provision  of 
the  Senate  committee  bill  is  not  only 
inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  the  peo- 
ple who  drafted  and  ratified  the  Con- 
stitution to  establish  justice,  but  it  is 
also  contrary  to  the  principle  of  the 
Declaration  of  lodependence  that  all 
just  power  is  derived  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed. 

Another  reason  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittee bill  is  repugnant  to  the  objectives 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  who 
drafted  and  ratified  the  Constitution  to 
establish  justice  is  that  it  concentrates 
in  this  agency  the  duty  to  enforce  a  spe- 
cific law.  and  thereby  gives  them  the 
same  interest  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  that  field  prohibition  agents  had  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  Volstead  Act.  and 
which  the  Alcohol  Bqcird  employees  had 
in  the  enforcement  of  our  revenue  laws. 
It  gives  this  board  the  same  interest  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  prohibiting 
discrimination  that  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  has  in  the  act  of  Congress 
which  provides  for  the  levying  and  the 
collection  of  revenues.  Yet  nobody  could 
be  so  presumptuous  as  to  say  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  should  have 
the  power  to  make  judicial  determina- 
tion in  respect  of  controversies  between 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  a  tax- 
payer with  respect  to  the  validity  of  the 
amoimt  of  a  tax. 

It  is  incompatible  with  any  fair  sys- 
tem of  justice  to  vest  the  power  to 
judge  whether  violations  of  law  have 
been  committed  in  the  people  who  are 
empowered  to  charge  violations  of  such 
law,  and  to  judge  whether  such  viola- 
tions have  occurred. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  declared  in  the  McGrath  case, 
reported  in  339  U.S..  commencing  at  page 
339,  that  the  fimction  of  being  a  prose- 
cutor and  a  Judge — ^uniting  those  func- 


tions in  one  agency  or  one  individual — 
is  indefensible;  and  they  struck  down 
the  regrulations  of  the  Immigration  Serv- 
ice which  had  so  imited  these  two  incon- 
sistent and  repugnant  functions  in 
agents  of  the  Immigration  Service. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  will  as- 
sert that  they  have  divorced  the  func- 
tion of  a  prosecutor  from  that  of  a 
judge  by  the  milquetoast  amendment 
offered  by  the  distingiiished  Senator 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Javits)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScHWEiKER).  This  amend- 
ment undertakes  to  create  the  office  of 
general  counsel  and  imdertakes,  in  a 
rather  specious  way,  to  declare  that  the 
general  counsel  shall  be  independent  of 
the  EEOC.  But  the  same  paragraph 
which  engages  in  this  unattained  objec- 
tive makes  the  general  counsel  depend- 
ent upon  the  consent  of  the  Commission 
in  respect  to  the  appointment  of  the  re- 
gional counsel  who  are  to  act  on  behalf 
of  the  supposedly  independent  general 
counsel  in  the  various  regions  of  the 
United  States. 

So  I  assert,  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction,  that  notwithstanding  the 
good  motives  which  actuated  these  dis- 
tinguished Senators  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  bill,  tliis  amend- 
ment, in  its  ultimate  analysis,  merely 
represents  the  symbol  of  an  homage 
which  unrighteousness  pays  to  righteous- 
ness. 

I  have  elaborated  upon  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate-passed  bill 
which  I  say  are  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  the  purpose  expressed  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Constitution  to  establish 
justice.  Let  me  elaborate  a  little  more  on 
this  aspect  of  the  bill. 

After  charges  have  been  filed  with  the 
commission,  and  after  the  charges  have 
been  investigated  by  the  commission  or 
some  of  its  members  or  some  of  its  agents, 
members  of  the  commission  can  prefer 
charges,  based  upon  their  investigation, 
in  which  they  charge  that  the  respondent 
has  discriminated  against  some  person 
in  employment  on  the  basis  of  his  race 
or  his  national  origin  or  his  rehgion  or 
his  sex. 

It  is  the  conmiission  which  sets  in  mo- 
tion the  action  of  the  supposedly  inde- 
pendent general  counsel;  and  when  the 
general  counsel,  after  being  so  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  commission,  prosecutes  the 
case,  he  has  to  prosecute  it  before  the 
members  of  the  commission,  who  sit  as  a 
jury  and  as  a  judge — I  might  add  that, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Senate  bill,  they 
also  sit  as  executioners — of  the  poor,  lit- 
tle businessman  who  is  haled  before 
them  by  the  might  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  who  has  to  defend  him- 
self against  the  charges  investigated,  pre- 
ferred, and  judged  by  the  same  agency 
which  investigated  and  preferred  the 
charges. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  proponents 
of  the  bill,  I  would  have  to  submit  that, 
in  my  judgment,  a  respondent's  chances 
to  obtain  a  fair  trial  and  a  just  judgment 
under  these  circumstances  are  about  on 
a  par  with  the  chances  of  a  snowball  to 
exist  throughout  the  month  of  August 
in  the  hottest  spot  in  hell. 

So  I  say  that  this  bill  commits  what 
I    consider — and    rightly    consider — the 
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greatest  affront  which  can  be  committed 
against  justice,  and  that  is  that  it  pros- 
titutes the  judicial  process  in  order  to 
make  as  certain  as  possible  that  only  one 
side  of  a  proceeding  instituted  before  the 
commission  can  have  any  reasonable 
opportiinity  to  win  a  favorable  decision. 

To  be  sure,  the  Senate  committee  bill 
provides  that  after  the  members  of  the 
commission  or  their  agents  have  pre- 
ferred charges  against  the  respondent 
and  have  investigated  those  charges  and 
have  ruled  as  judges  on  those  charges, 
the  respondent  can  take  an  appeal  to  the 
Court  for  redress. 

I  will  proceed  further  on  this  in  a 
moment.  Before  doing  so.  however,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  again 
to  what  the  Supreme  Court  said  in  the 
McGrath  case,  by  way  of  quotation  from 
the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  consider  the  abominable  prac- 
tice In  certain  executive  departments 
and  agencies  of  concentrating  the  in- 
vestigatory power,  the  prosecuting 
power,  and  the  judging  power  in  one  in- 
dividual or  one  agency. 

I  read  from  page  44  of  the  McGrath 
decision.  It  is  a  quotation  from  the  report 
of  the  Attorney  General's  Committee  on 
Administrative  Procedure  which  the 
court  cited  with  approval: 

These  types  of  commingling  of  functions 
of  Investigation  or  advocacy  with  the  func- 
tion of  deciding  are  thus  plainly  undesirable. 
But  they  are  also  avoidable  and  should  be 
avoided  by  appropriate  Internal  division  of 
labor.  For  the  disqualifications  produced  by 
Investigation  or  advocacy  are  personal  psy- 
chological ones  which  result  from  engaging 
In  those  types  of  activity;  and  the  problem 
Is  simply  one  of  Isolating  those  who  engage  In 
the  activity.  Creation  of  Independent  hearing 
commissioners  Insulated  from  all  phases  of  a 
case  other  than  hearing  and  deciding  will, 
the  Committee  believes,  go  far  toward  solv- 
ing this  problem  at  the  level  of  the  Initial 
hearing  provided  the  proper  safeguards  are 
established  to  assure  the  Insulation. 

Now  the  Senate  committee  bill  leaves 
the  investigating  function  and  the  judg- 
ing function  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission. To  be  sure,  it  states,  in  effect, 
that  a  member  of  the  commission  or  an 
agent  of  the  commission  who  has  investi- 
gated a  matter  and  made  charges  shall 
not  sit  on  the  trial  of  those  charges,  but 
that  provision  does  not  get  away  from 
the  evil  which  the  Attorney  General's 
Committee  on  Administrative  Practices 
pointed  out.  It  still  leaves  each  member 
of  the  commission  and  each  agent  of  the 
Commission  with  investigatory  powers  in 
some  cases  and  with  judicial  powers  in 
other  cases.  The  Supreme  Court,  by  citing 
this  statement  of  the  Attorney  General's 
Committee  on  Administrative  Procedures 
and  Practices,  has  stated  that  that  is  not 
suCBcient.  that  we  have  to  separate  the 
hearing  power — not  the  person  that  does 
the    hearing— but    the    hearing    power 
rather  than  the  investigatory  power  and 
the  adjudicatory  power  from  each  other, 
and  that  the  evil  of  such  a  system  is  not 
removed  by  merely  allowing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  to  judge  cases 
which  some  of  them  have  investigated, 
and  to  hear  the  charges  which  some  of 
them    have    made,    merely    precluding 
those    who    exercise    the    adjudicatory 
power,  rather,  on  a  particular  occasion. 


from  exercising  the  investigatory  and 
charging  power  on  other  occasions. 

When  people  desire  to  accomplish  an 
objective  which  they  fear  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  fair  methods,  they 
adopt  procedures  which  are  inconsistent 
with  fairness  but  which  at  the  same  time 
give  a  little  appearance  of  some  remote 
relationship  to  fairness. 

So  the  Senate  bill  says  that  after  the 
biased  commission  and  its  agents  who 
are  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing 
the  law  have  investigated  charges  and 
have  preferred  charges  and  have  ren- 
dered decisions  adverse  to  the  respondent 
on  the  charges  which  the  commission  or 
some  of  its  members  have  preferred 
against  him,  that  respondent  can  apply 
to  the  circuit  court  for  some  pretended 
relief. 

I  pointed  out  a  moment  ago.  in  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, that  when  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  were  written  to  govern  the 
places  where  criminal  trials  were  to  be 
had  in  Federal  court,  the  sixth  amend- 
ment declared: 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial  by  an  Impartial  Judge  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law. 

That  amendment  sets  forth  the  places 
where  those  who  drafted  smd  ratified 
the  Constitution  thought  that  criminal 
charges  should  be  tried  and  determined. 
They  said  it  had  to  be  in  the  district  in 
which  the  trial  was  alleged  to  have  been 
committed.  Yet.  under  the  Senate  com- 
mittee bill,  the  review  of  the  decisions 
of  the  commission  on  the  charges  in- 
vestigated by  it,   preferred  by  it,  and 
judged  by  it.  must  be  in  a  circuit  court. 
Some  of  the  circuit  courts  sit  at  points 
hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  place 
where  the  alleged  unfair  or  discrimina- 
tory   practice    occurred.    That    is    bad 
enough.  In  my  judgment,  the  old  adage, 
"All   seasons   for   justice   and   in  every- 
place a  temple."  would  require  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fair  play  that  a  man  be  given  a 
trial,  or  the  right  of  review  from  an 
adverse  judgment  of  the  commission  in 
a  court  which  sits  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood   of  where     he  resides  or 
where  his  alleged  illegal  act  occurred. 
So  that  these  provisions,  giving  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  circuit  courts,  are  an  affront 
to  any  fair  system  of  justice  which  con- 
templates, as  the  sixth  amendment  does, 
that  a  man  shall  be  tried  somewhere  in 
the  locality  where  the  crime  is  being  in- 
vestigated   a    reviewed    and    obviously 
somewhere  in  the  locality  where  he  re- 
sides.  But   the  attempt  of   this  bill   to 
frustrate  the  purpose  of  the  men  and 
women  who  drafted  the  Constitution  to 
establish  justice  does  not  stop  there. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
certain  provisions  on  pages  42.  43.  44, 
and  45  of  the  Senate  committee  bill, 
that  provide  that  an  employer  has  been 
condenrmed  for  alleged  discriminatory 
practices  in  employment  by  the  EEOC 
on  charges  investigated  and  made  by  the 
EEOC  and  if  he  goes  to  a  distant  court 
of  appeals  seeking  relief  from  a  judg- 
ment that  the  law  ought  not  to  have  ever 
permitted  to  have  been  made — that  is, 
a  judgment  by  biased,  willful  judges — he 


finds  that  he  cannot  get  any  relief  what- 
ever if  there  is  more  than  a  scintilla  of 
evidence  tending  to  support  the  con- 
clusion of  a  biased  commission. 

Page  42  of  the  Senate  committee  bill, 
in  lines  16.  17,  18.  and  19  read: 

The  findings  of  the  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  questions  of  fact.  If  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  consid- 
ered as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive. 

Page  43  of  the  bill  has  a  similar  pro- 
vision with  respect  to  the  burden  of  evi- 
dence where  the  commission  hears  addi- 
tional evidence  and  modifies  its  original 
findings.  It  states  on  page  43,  beginning 
with  line  1  and  ending  with  line  6 : 

The  Commission  may  modify  Its  findings 
as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by  rea- 
son of  additional  evidence  so  taken  and  filed, 
and  it  shall  file  such  modified  or  new  find- 
ings, which  findings  with  respect  to  ques- 
tions of  fact.  If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole, 
shall  be  conclusive,  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  I  charge  that  those  pro- 
visions are  placed  in  the  bill  to  disable 
the  court  from  reversing  the  finds  of  fact 
in  decisions  of  the  commission  even  in 
cases  where  the  court  finds  that  the  find- 
ings of  the  commission  are  repugnant  to 
the  greater  weight  or  preponderance  of 
the  evidence.  To  be  sure,  some  similar 
provisions  with  respect  to  the  version  of 
the  evidence  can  be  found  in  some  of  the 
laws  enacted  by  Congress  at  the  instance 
of  regulatory  bodies.  But  I  submit  that 
the  fact  that  iniquitous  legislation  had 
been  enacted  by  Congress  in  times  past 
is  no  justification  for  enacting  new  ini- 
quitous legislation,  as  Congress  would  do 
if  it  should  pass  the  Senate  committee 
bill. 

To  argue  that  because  iniquitous  leg- 
islation appears  in  other  areas  where 
regrulatory  bodies  wish  to  compel  courts 
to  affirm  their  rulings  have  much  that 
may  be  repugnant  to  the  preponderance 
of  the  evidence  or  its  greater  weight  is 
no  justification  for  doing  so  here. 

We  might  as  well  argue  that  we  can 
argue  with  equal  intelligence  that  be- 
cause murder  and  stealing  have  occurred 
in  times  past,  we  ought  to  declare  that 
murder  is  meritorious  and  larceny  is 
legal. 

In  reference  to  reviewing  the  other  cir- 
cumstances by  the  courts,  it  is  stated  on 
page  44  of  the  Senate  bill  that: 

The  findings  of  the  commission  with  re- 
spect to  questions  of  fact,  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive. 

On  page  45  we  find  this  additional  pro- 
vision with  respect  to  these  other  cases 
under  review: 

The  commission  may  modify  Ita  findings  as 
to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by  rea- 
son of  additional  evidence  so  taken  and  filed, 
and  It  shall  file  such  modified  or  new  find- 
ings, which  findings  with  respect  to  questions 
of  fact,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be 
conclusive  .  .  . 

These  are  provisions  which  are  de- 
signed to  bar  a  court  which  reviews  the 
findings  and  judgments  of  the  EEOC 
to  discover  what  is  true  with  respect  to 
such  findings.  They  are  designed  to  make 
the  court  accept  as  conclusive  1,  2,  3,  4, 
or  5  percent  of  the  evidence  in  the  case 
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even  though  95  percent  of  the  other  evi- 
dence shows  that  the  findings  of  the  com- 
mission are  untrue. 

I  submit  here  that  if  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  and  myself 
is  not  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  Senate  bill 
which  would  strike  out  these  clauses  I 
have  read  concerning  substantial  evi- 
dence being  conclusive  and  would  provide 
that  where  a  court  reviews  the  findings 
and  judgment  of  the  Commission,  the 
court  shall  be  at  liberty  to  disregard  the 
findings  of  fact  of  the  Commission  If  it 
concludes  that  those  findings  of  fact  are 
not  supported  by  the  preponderance  of 
the  evidence. 

I  could  cite  multitudes  of  cases  on  this 
point,  but  it  is  the  case  of  Se-Llng  Ho- 
siery Company,  Inc.  v.  Margulies.  364 
Pennsylvania  45,  70  Atlantic  2d  854, 
which  says  that: 

Proof  by  a  preponderance  of  evidence  Is 
the  lowest  degree  of  evidence  recognized  In 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  that  the 
evidence  which  the  burdened  party  offers 
does  not  become  proof  unless  It  preponder- 
ates in  evidentiary  weight  against  the  oppos- 
ing evidence. 

In  other  words,  the  court  there  de- 
clares what  is  recognized  as  the  rule  in 
all  civil  cases  in  the  United  States — that 
the  prevailing  party — that  is,  the  party 
who  makes  the  charges — must  establish 
that  charge  by  a  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence; and  that  he  falls  to  establish  the 
charge  unless  the  evidence  he  offers  pre- 
ponderates in  evidentiary  weight  against 
the  opposing  evidence.  This  is  a  far  dif- 
ferent requirement  from  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  which  burdens  the  courts  in 
their  research  for  proof  when  a  respond- 
ent seeks  review  from  the  findings  of  fact 
and  judgment  entered  by  the  Commission 
on  charges  investigated  and  preferred  by 
the  Commission  Itself. 

What  is  proof  by  a  preponderance  of 
evidence? 

Proof  by  a  preponderance  of  evidence 
means  that  the  jury  must  believe  that  the 
facts  asserted  are  more  probably  true  than 
false.  Preponderance  of  evidence  Is  a  phrase 
which,  In  the  last  analysis,  means  probability 
of  the  truth. 

The  first  of  this  quotation  was  from 
the  Oregon  case  of  Cook  v.  Michael,  214 
Oregon  513,  330  Pacific  2d  1026, 1032.  The 
second  was  from  a  Kentucky  Federal 
court  case,  Asher  v.  Fox,  424  Federal  2d, 
727,  729. 

Then,  in  the  case  of  Marcantal  v.  Aetna 
Casualty  and  Surety  Company,  a  Louisi- 
ana case  reported  in  219  Southern  2d, 
180,  at  page  183,  we  have  this  definition 
of  "preponderance  of  evidence." 

By  a  preponderance  of  evidence  is  meant 
simply,  evidence  which  is  of  greater  weight, 
or  more  convincing,  than  that  which  Is  of- 
fered in  opposition  to  It;  that  Is.  evidence 
which,  as  a  whole,  shows  the  fact  or  causa- 
tion sought  to  be  proved  is  more  probable 
than  not. 

I  could  multiply  the  quotations  of 
what  is  meant  by  "preponderance  of 
evidence"  scores  and  scores — ^yes,  hun- 
dreds— of  times.  Let  us  see  what  "sub- 
stantial evidence"  is. 

In  the  case  of  Kelly  v.  Celebreze,  420 
Federal  2d,  page  614,  we  read: 


Substantial  evidence  Is  more  than  a  scin- 
tilla but  less  than  a  preponderance. 

In  the  case  of  Carpenter  v.  Flemming. 
178  Federal  Supplement  791,  page  793, 
a  Federal  court  sitting  in  West  Virginia 
declared : 

Under  a  statute  providing  for  final  decision 
of  a  social  security  disability,  claim  must  be 
accepted  as  conclusive  if  there  Is  substantial 
evidence  to  support.  Substantial  evidence  Is 
more  than  a  scintilla  but  less  than  a  pre- 
ponderance. 

I  could  cite  scores  and  scores  of  cases 
to  the  effect  that  substantial  evidence  is 
merely  evidence  which  is  not  entirely 
imaginary  or  which  is  more  than  a  scin- 
tilla but  is  less  than  a  greater  weight  or 
preponderance  of  the  evidence. 

Some  courts  define  "substantial  evi- 
dence" as  evidence  which  is  merely  sufia- 
cient  to  carry  a  case  to  a  jury  and  resist 
a  nonsuit.  Under  that  ruling,  if  5  per- 
cent of  the  evidence  is  to  one  effect,  and 
95  percent  of  the  evidence  tends  to  show 
that  that  effect  is  not  true,  then  there  is 
a  substantial  degree  of  evidence. 

So  everything  in  the  procedures  which 
the  Senate  bill  is  designed  to  authorize 
for  the  avowed  purpose,  the  professed 
purpose,  the  plain  purpose  of  doing  jus- 
tice is  repugnant  to  every  sound  rule 
devised  by  the  experience  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  to  secure  justice  and  reveal 
truth. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  is  repugnant  to 
the  purpose  declared  in  the  Preamble  of 
the  Constitution,  "to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,"  and  the  purpose,  also  declared  in 
the  Preamble  of  the  Constitution,  "to 
establish  justice."  It  simply  rapes  and 
ravishes  the  provision  of  the  assertion 
in  the  Preamble  of  the  Constitution  that 
"the  people  of  the  United  States  ordain 
and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States"  and  to  "secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity." 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in 
three  legislative  bodies:  namely,  the  leg- 
islature of  North  Carolina,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  for 
a  brief  period,  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  17  years. 

I  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  this  bill  does  more  to  destroy  the 
freedom  of  the  American  people  than 
any  legislative  proposal  which  ever  came 
before  any  of  those  three  legislative 
bodies  while  I  was  privileged  to  be  a 
member  of  them. 

I  say  the  entire  foundation  imderlying 
this  bill  is  unsound.  The  bill  does  not 
make  illegal  the  hiring  of  any  person  by 
any  employer  as  such.  Under  the  terms 
of  this  bill  and  imder  the  terms  of  every 
other  principle  of  law,  the  hiring  of  one 
man  by  another  to  perform  services  for 
an  employer  is  a  perfectly  legal  external 
act.  Under  the  law  a  man  can  hire  any- 
body he  pleases,  and  under  this  bill  he 
can  hire  anybody  he  pleases,  as  long  as 
he  does  not  have  some  intent  down  in 
the  irmermost  recesses  of  his  mind  that 
accompanies  that  act. 

I  have  a  right,  if  I  am  an  employer, 
even  under  the  Senate  bill,  to  hire  any- 
body I  please  as  long  as  I  am  not  moved 
to  hire  him  because  of  his  race  or  be- 
cause of  his  religion  or  because  of  his 
national  origin  or  because  of  his  sex. 


It  is  only  the  intent  or  the  motive  which 
accompanies  the  hiring  which  makes  the 
hiring  illegal  imder  this  bill  and  under 
the  original  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  there  is  nothing  iniquitous  in  a  free 
American  preferring  to  hire  a  man  of  one 
race  rather  than  a  man  of  another  race, 
or  preferring  to  hire  a  man  of  one  reli- 
gion rather  than  a  man  of  another  reli- 
gion, or  preferring  to  hire  a  man  of  one 
national  origin  rather  than  a  man  of  an- 
other national  origin,  or  preferring  to 
hire  a  person  of  one  sex  rather  than  a 
person  of  smother  sex.  But  imder  this  bill 
a  hiring  prompted  by  any  one  of  these 
preferences — and  all  discrimination  is  a 
preference  for  one  man  over  another — 
is  made  illegal.  A  commission  is  selected 
because  it  is  biased  to  turn  itself  into  a 
psychologist  and  determine  from  inner- 
most recesses  of  a  man's  mind,  which 
they  cannot  see,  whether  the  innocent 
motive  which  Congress  declares  iniqui- 
tous accompanied  the  liiring. 

This  is  a  dangerous  law  for  that  rea- 
son. In  the  first  place,  it  makes  illegal  acts 
which  are  entirely  natural  for  a  human 
being  to  do.  I  tliink  it  is  natural,  and  cer- 
tainly not  iniquitous,  for  an  American 
employer  to  prefer  a  person  whose  na- 
tional origin  is  American  rather  than  a 
person  whose  national  origin  is  foreign. 
Yet  imder  this  bill,  if  an  American  em- 
ployer prefers  to  employ  an  American, 
£md  does  employ  an  American,  in  pref- 
erence to  a  person  of  foreign  origin,  he  is 
declared  to  be  an  iniquitous  man,  per- 
forming an  illegal  act.  and  he  can  have 
charges  preferred  against  him  by  the 
Commission  and  have  the  Commission 
judge  the  validity  of  the  charges  which 
it  has  already  investigated  and  found  to 
be  true.  The  notion  that  he  can  get  any 
justice  at  the  hands  of  such  a  Commis- 
sion is  imrealistic.  Rather  than  get  jus- 
tice in  court  and  have  the  court  deter- 
mine the  truth  by  the  evidence,  which 
shows  what  is  true  rather  than  false,  they 
create  artificial  rviles  to  prevent  the  court 
from  being  free  to  search  for  the  truth. 

I  have  very  little  faith  in  the  capacity 
of  people  to  determine  the  motives  of 
other  people.  In  this  respect,  the  bill  is 
different  from  every  other  law.  Under 
every  other  law  we  pimish  people  for  ex- 
ternal acts  which  are  iniquitous,  and  un- 
der this  bill  we  castigate  and  punish  peo- 
ple, by  unfair  methods,  for  thoughts.  I 
do  not  think  men  are  quite  capable  of 
doing  that. 

I  want  to  read  from  the  7th  verse  of 
the  16th  Chapter  of  the  First  Book  of 
Samuel : 

But  the  Lord  said  unto  Samuel.  Look  not 
on  his  countenance,  or  on  the  height  of  his 
stature;  because  I  have  refused  him :  for  the 
Lord  seeth  not  as  man  seeth;  for  man  looketti 
on  the  outward  appearance,  but  the  Lord 
looketh  on  the  heart. 

Here  a  commission  is  to  be  appointed 
that  is  going  to  assvune  to  exercise  the 
ix)wer  of  the  Almighty — not  to  judge 
men  by  external  appearances,  not  to 
judge  men  by  their  external  acts,  not  to 
judge  men  because  they  hire  this  man 
or  that,  but  to  judge  men  on  the  basis 
of  what  the  commission  thinks  or  imag- 
ines they  had  in  their  hearts  at  the  time 
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they  did  what  was  otherwise  a  perfectly 
natural  and  a  perfectly  legal  act,  namely, 
hiring  an  individual  to  perform  service 
for  them. 

One  of  the  proponents  of  the  bill  stated 
on  the  floor  that  he  supported  this  bill 
because  it  was  designed  to  enforce  hu- 
man rights.  We  have  a  habit  of  using 
cliches  to  explain  or  justify  our  actions. 
Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  if  a  man 
belonging  to  a  minority  race,  or  pro- 
fessing a  minority  religion,  or  having  a 
particular  racial  origin,  or  a  person  of 
a  particular  sex,  has  a  human  right  to 
seek  employment  because  of  those  fac- 
tors, that  is,  because  he  is  a  member  of 
a  minority  race  or  of  a  minority  religion, 
or  of  a  foreign  national  origin,  then,  by 
the  same  token,  a  man  of  a  majority 
race,  or  a  man  of  a  majority  religion,  or 
a  man  of  American  origin,  has  an  equal 
human  right  to  seek  employment;  and 
that  any  law  which  undertakes  to  com- 
pel employers  to  hire  people  of  a  minor- 
ity race  or  a  minority  religion  or  a  mi- 
nority national  ancestry  in  preference 
to  a  man  of  a  majority  race  or  a  majority 
religion  or  a  majority  national  origin  is 
not  a  law  to  promote  equality,  but  a  law 
to  promote  discrimination. 

I  also  submit  that  there  are  such  things 
as  human  rights,  and  I  maintain  there  Is 
no  kind  of  rights  recognized  in  the  law 
except  human  rights.  But  if  there  Is  such 
a  thing  as  a  human  right,  the  supposed- 
ly free  American  who  has  a  little  capital 
or  has  some  talent,  who.  invests  his  re- 
sources and  talents  in  a  little  business 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  livelihood 
for  himself  and  his  family  and  a  profit, 
has  a  right  to  select  as  his  employees 
the  persons  who  be  believes  will  aid  him 
to  make  his  business  a  success  rather 
than  a  failure;  and  I  say  that  when  the 
Federal  Government  undertakes  to  deny 
him  that  right,  it  is  denying  him  a  hu- 
man right,  and  Is  engaged  in  a  course  of 
conduct  which  is  Incompatible  with  free- 
dom. 

You  know,  when  I  hear  people  advo- 
cate bills  which  are  repugnant  to  free- 
dom, they  so  often  prate  about  the  su- 
periority of  human  rights  over  property 
rights.  In  1946.  when  I  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  a  few  months  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  there  was  a  Congress- 
man who  claimed  to  be  a  liberal  In  the 
modem  use  of  that  very  much  abused 
and  misleading  term  who  used  to  rise  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
every  time  he  had  an  opportunity  and 
proclaim  his  conviction  that  human 
rights  are  superior  to  property  rights. 

One  day.  however,  a  Member  of  the 
House  who  might  be  described  as  some- 
thing of  a  moth-eaten  conservative.  In 
the  much-abused  modern-day  use  of 
that  term  "conservative."  became 
aroused  while  the  Congressman  was  ex- 
pounding superiority  of  human  rights 
over  property  rights,  and  silenced  him 
with  a  question.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
occasion. 

This  person  I  have  designated  as  hav- 
ing the  appearance,  in  the  modem  par- 
lance, of  being  a  moth-eaten  conserva- 
tive, arose  and  stated  this  question: 

He  said,  "In  the  early  days  of  this 
Nation,  a  settler  would  go  out  Into  the 
wilderness  and  carry  his  rifle  to  protect 
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himself  and  his  family  against  the  In- 
dians, his  Bible  so  that  he  might 
strengthen  his  faith  in  the  Divine,  and  an 
ax  which  he  might  use  for  material  pur- 
poses." He  said,  "This  frontiersman, 
when  he  got  out  Into  the  forest,  took  his 
ax  and  cut  down  some  trees,  and  he  fash- 
ioned those  trees  into  a  little  cabin  which 
he  used  to  shelter  himself,  his  wife,  and 
his  children." 

This  old  man  who  I  say  could  be  de- 
scribed as  a  moth-eaten  conservative 
then  said,  "Now,  all  of  us,  including  my 
friend  who  extols  human  rights  over 
property  rights,  will  agree.  I  think,  that 
that  frontiersman  had  a  right  to  use  that 
cabin  erected  by  his  own  hands  in  the 
wilderness  as  a  shelter  for  himself,  his 
wife,  and  his  children."  Then  he  said, 
"Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  I  put  to  my 
friend  is  this:  Was  the  right  of  that 
frontiersman  to  occupy  that  cabin  as  a 
home  for  himself  and  his  family  a  prop- 
erty right  or  a  human  right?" 

Well,  the  person  to  whom  the  question 
was  addressed  never  answered  the  ques- 
tion, and  I  would  have  to  testify  on  his 
behalf  that  subsequent  to  that  time,  he 
did  not  so  frequently  extol  the  superior- 
ity of  human  rights  over  property  rights. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  property  right.  There  is  not  a 
single  piece  of  property  or  a  single  inani- 
mate object  of  any  kind  which  has  any 
rights  in  this  Nation  under  the  law  of 
this  Nation.  Every  right  belongs  to  a  hu- 
man being,  and  in  that  sense  is  a  himian 
right. 

It  is  a  human  right  which  the  law  gives 
to  a  man  to  acquire,  to  own.  to  use,  or  to 
dispose  of  property,  and  it  Is  this  legal 
right  which  has  made  this  Nation  the 
most  powerful  economic  entity  the  earth 
has  ever  known. 

There  is  a  professor  of  law  at  New  York 
University  who  is  one  of  the  most  valiant 
fighters  for  the  preservation  of  freedom 
in  human  rights  of  any  man  of  my  ac- 
qaintance.  He  wrote  a  book  entitled  "The 
Labor  Policy  of  the  Free  Society."  This  Is 
Prof.  Sylvester  Petro.  I  want  to  read  some 
words  from  a  chapter  of  his  book  entitled 
"Property  Rights,  Human  Rights,  and 
the  State."  He  says: 

Denigration  of  the  right  of  private  proper- 
ty U!5ually  begins  with  a  sharp  distinction 
between  "human  rights"  and  "property 
rights."  Those  who  habitually  make  this  dis- 
tinction normally  go  on  to  contend  that  so- 
ciety— and  by  society  such  persons  usually 
mean  government — may  qualify  property 
rights  without  seriously  affecting  the  "essen- 
tial human  freedoms."  They  argue.  Indeed, 
that  the  restrictions  on  property  rights  which 
they  favor  will  In  fact  expand  the  "essential 
human  freedoms." 

There  Is  no  truth  In  any  of  these  asser- 
tions. Property  rights  are  human  rights,  and 
nothing  else.  The  various  human  rights  com- 
prehended In  the  general  right  of  private 
property  cannot  be  neatly  dlstlngul.>!hed,  por- 
tioned out,  and  separated  in  the  real  world 
of  action;  those  are  things  which  cannot  be 
done  satisfactorily  even  in  analytical  ab- 
straction. Pruning  and  excisions,  divestitures 
and  re-allocatlons  of  property  rights,  all 
necessarily  amount  to  arbitrary  action  which 
reduces  human  freedom  and  social  produc- 
tivity. Everyone  now  realizes  that  slavery 
is  arbitrary;  but  few,  apparently,  know  why 
It  Is  arbitrary.  For  most  people  who  oppose 
slavery  are  In  favor  of  discriminatory  taxa- 
tion. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  taxation 


13  arbitrary  In  exactly  the  same  sense  that 
slavery  Is  arbitrary. 
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I  digress  from  the  reading  a  moment 
to  note  this.  If  the  law  says  to  A,  "You 
must  work  for  B  even  though  you  do  not 
choose  to  do  so,"  that  is  slavery,  by  any 
definition  of  the  term.  If  the  law  says 
to  A,  "You  must  hire  B  to  work  for  you. 
even  in  a  small  personal  company,  even 
though  you  do  not  want  to  do  so  or  even 
though  you  prefer  someone  else  of  an- 
other race  or  religion  or  national  origin," 
you  may  not  call  that  slavery,  but  you 
certainly  cannot  call  it  freedom  so  far 
as  an  employer  is  concerned.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  degree  between  the  servitude 
you  impose  upon  the  one  man  and  the 
servitude  you  impose  upon  another. 
Either  one  of  these  servitudes  is  an  in- 
fringement of  freedom. 

I  continue  reading  from  Dr.  Petro's 
book: 

Some  objections   to  the  right  of  private 
property  are  of  a  relatively  superficial  kind, 
easily  cleared  up  by  placing  the  right  In  Its 
appropriate  social  context.  The  right  of  pri- 
vate   property    did    not    spring    full-blown 
upon  the  world.  Nor  did  the  Intimately  re- 
lated Idea  of  the  strictly  enforceable  con- 
tract  have   an  easy   time   of   It.   Sir  Henry 
Maine  was  of  the  opinion,  indeed,  that  "the 
positive  duty  resulting  from  one  man's  re- 
liance on  the  word  of  another  Is  among  the 
slowest  conquests  of  advancing  civilization." 
As  defined  In  this  book,  property  and  con- 
tract rights  are  the  end  products  of  a  long 
and  fitful  evolutionary  process:  they  are  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  only  by  men  In  a 
relatively  sophisticated  stage  of  development. 
The   evolution   to   the   final,   symmetrical 
form  was  dictated  by  the  necessities  which 
presented  themselves  to  our  forebears  who 
wished  to  live   In  free  and  productive  so- 
cieties. Private  property  In  its  broad  form 
commended  Itself  to  those  men  because  It 
worked.  It  offered  both  freedom  and  order.  It 
set  loose  the  constructive  energies  of  men. 
and  at  the  same  time  constituted  a  rational, 
social  basis  for  the  Integration  of  the  activi- 
ties of  all  men.  It  was  a  great  central  orga- 
nizing principle  that  carried  within  Itself  the 
idea  of  the  society  which  might  be  both  free 
and  harmonious.  Private  property  In  Its  com- 
prehensive form  Is  not  merely  indispensable 
to  the  free  society;  It  Is  the  free  society  Itself. 
Once  this  Is  perceived,  a  good  many  of  the 
objections  disappear. 

Yet  there  are  still  many  who  rebel  against 
the  comprehensive  definition,  who  insist 
that  the  "good  of  society" — a  concept  which 
they  never  define — absolutely  requires  that 
the  state  be  generally  empowered  at  all  times 
to  expand  or  diminish  or  revise  the  right  of 
private  property.  These  are  the  people  who 
see  red  when  they  hear  the  words  "inalien- 
able property  rights,"  no  matter  how  care- 
fully those  words  may  be  used.  The  Idea  of 
property  rights  secured  to  all  persona  against 
Invasion  by  the  state  or  anyone  else,  seems 
hopelessly  "dated,"  even  "reactionary,"  to 
them.  Rejecting  both  "totalitarianism"  and 
comprehensive  property  rights  as  the  central 
principles  of  social  organization,  they  call 
themselves  "liberals,"  "progressives,"  or  some 
other  such  modest  name,  and  announce  that 
they  have  found  a  "middle  way." 

Beyond  any  question,  application  of  the  pri- 
vate-property principle  does  create  difficult 
problems  at  times.  Emotional  and  intellectual 
difficulties  present  themselves  even  when  the 
general  principle  Itself  is  rightly  understood. 
The  more  complicated  the  society,  moreover, 
the  more  frequently  do  difficulties  of  appli- 
cation arise.  But  this  kind  of  thing  Is  un- 
avoidable. As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  the  free 
society  It  really  reflects  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  affairs  which  most  find  highly  de- 
sirable. For  property  problems  become  the 


more  complicated  the  more  widely  dispersed 
the  property  rights  happen  to  be,  and  the 
more  intensely  human  affairs  are  Integrated. 
Restrict  property  rights  narrowly,  reduce  per- 
sonal autonomy  to  the  minimum,  and  you 
will  have  a  minimum  of  property  problems. 
Take  away  private-property  rights  com- 
pletely, destroy  entirely  the  autonomy  of 
the  person,  and  you  have  no  private-property 
problems  at  all.  If  no  person  legally  owns  or 
controls  anything,  Including  himself,  the 
problem  of  control  Is  solved  quite  simply 
by  force.  If  all  property  rights  are  vested  In 
the  state  (that  Is,  In  the  strongest  force  In 
the  community)  problems  of  personal  right 
likewise  do  not  arise  to  complicate  the  social 
structure.  A  monolithic  structure  of  this 
kind  may  appeal  to  some.  But  It  Is  no  way 
to  achieve  personal  freedom,  well-being,  and 
security. 

As  to  the  so-called  "middle  way"  In  cur- 
rent usage,  this  Is  actually  a  misnomer. 
Personal  private-property  rights.  In  the  sense 
of  the  common-law  doctrines  and  old-fash- 
ioned liberal  political  theory,  represent  as 
meaningful  a  pursuit  of  the  "middle  way" 
between  the  political  absolutes  of  anarchy 
and  socialism  as  straight  thinking  has  yet 
produced.  One  may.  In  short,  make  a  respect- 
able argument  to  the  effect  that  the  private- 
property  way  Is  the  only  meaningful  "middle 
way."  since  totalitarianism  and  anarchy  are 
the  only  other  pure  forms  of  social  organiza- 
tion which  may  be  meaningfully  conceived. 

But  the  "middle  way"  as  used  In  current 
debate  Is  only  a  semantlcally  attractive  syn- 
onym for  the  interventionist  state.  It  defines 
a  condition  In  which  the  state  is  at  all  times 
authorized  to  modify  personal  property  rights 
at  will:  the  state  may  expand  or  contract  the 
rights  of  persons  as  political  exigency  may 
seem  to  dictate  to  those  In  public  office.  The 
perpetual  dynamic  equilibrium  of  personal 
rights  as  here  defined  Is  anathema  to  the 
Interventionists. 

Many  Interventionists  Insist.  It  is  true, 
upon  respect  for  the  rights  of  free  speech, 
free  thought,  and  free  press.  But  they  are 
apparently  not  aware  of  the  unity  of  all 
personal  rights.  They  do  not  see  that  all 
personal  rights  have  a  common  core  in  the 
autonomy  of  the  person,  that  the  so-called 
"human  rights"  are  merely  one  surface  mani- 
festation of  the  elemental  right  of  private 
property. 

The  Interventionist  state  Is  actually  a  state 
moving  intermittently  toward  the  complete 
destruction  of  all  the  personal  freedom 
which  It  can  reach.  As  such,  In  terms  of 
formal  analysis  It  must  be  defined  as  a  total- 
itarian state,  since  its  own  proponents  in- 
sist that  the  state  is  the  source  of  all  rights. 
In  empirical  terms  it  might  be  called  a  poten- 
tial totalitarian  state. 

How  long  win  freedom  of  the  press  endure. 
If  Interventlonlsm  finally  triumphs?  Free- 
dom of  the  press  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  condition  which  exists  when  pub- 
lishers have  their  property  rights  Intact. 
Even  In  the  United  States  today,  when  In- 
terventlonlsm Is  still  struggling  to  substitute 
political  exigency  lor  private  property  rights, 
interventionists  have  unconsciously  shown 
what  they  genuinely  think  of  freedom  of  the 
press.  The  term  "captive  press"  gets  a  great 
deal  of  use  from  trade  unionists  and  from 
politicians  who  consider  themselves  "mod- 
erates." 

If  interventlonlsm  finally  triumphs,  will 
Its  less  moderate  apostles  limit  themselves  to 
this  mere  vilification  of  those  who  oppose 
them?  Have  interventionists,  when  they  have 
come  to  full  power  and  when  political  con- 
ditions have  been  propitious,  ever  so  limited 
themselves?  Is  not  vilification  always  the  first 
step — and  only  the  first  step — of  dema- 
gogues? When  Juan  Peron  tired  of  freedom 
of  the  press  in  Buenos  Aires,  he  expropriated 
the  publishers.  If  "It"  happens  here,  expro- 
priation In  one  form  or  another  wUl  be  the 


means  used.  The  basis  for  such  expropriation 
exists  In  the  way  that  interventionists  look 
at  property  rights,  thinking  of  them  as  sub- 
ject to  revision  whenever  the  "good  of  soci- 
ety" so  requires.  The  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  may  very  well  today  have  a 
law  or  a  bUl  of  rights  which  "guarantees" 
both  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
press.  But  what  good  is  such  a  guarantee 
when  no  private  person  or  group  may  own 
a  printing  establishment? 

It  Is  Inaccurate  to  describe  a  press  based 
on  private  property  rights  as  "captive."  Pub- 
Ushers  under  such  conditions  are  limited  in 
what  they  print  only  by  their  own  personal 
views  or  Interests  and  by  the  libel  laws — and 
those  laws  are  themselves  an  expression  of 
the  property  right  In  the  Integrity  of  one's 
character.  It  is  Inaccurate  also  to  say  that 
the  editorial  policies  of  newspapers  are  de- 
termined by  advertisers.  Businessmen  may  be 
the  greatest  source  of  advertising  revenue  of 
one  branch  of  the  press,  the  dailies  and  the 
other  periodicals.  But  advertising  revenues 
rise  and  fall  In  accordance  with  the  circula- 
tion of  the  particular  newspaper  or  magazine, 
not  with  the  secret  or  public  Ideology  of  the 
publisher.  .  . 

We  In  the  United  States  compose  a  stUl 
largely  free  society,  based  on  private  property 
and  freedom  of  contract.  But.  as  a  matter  of 
history,  the  distortions  of  the  principles  of 
property  and  contract  which  mar  our  society 
trace  to  the  demagoguery  Implicit  in  the 
characterization  of  our  pioneering  business- 
men as  "robber  barons"  and  "malefactors  of 
great  wealth." 

Mr.  President.  Professor  Petro  ex- 
pounds the  doctrine  that  the  right  of 
private  property  and  the  right  to  con- 
tracts are  human  rights  and  that  each 
is  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  coim- 
try  as  a  free  society. 

This  bill  would  interfere  very  greatly 
with  the  right  of  contracts.  I  cannot  see 
why.  as  an  American,  there  is  anything 
iniquitous  in  employing  a  fellow  Ameri- 
can, because  I  prefer  to  do  so.  rather  than 
having  to  employ  a  person  of  another 
national  origin.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  iniquitous  in  a  person  prefer- 
ring to  employ  a  member  of  his  own  race, 
or  of  his  own  religion,  or  a  person  of  the 
same  national  origin  as  himself. 

Just  calling  it  iniquitous  does  not 
make  it  so.  but.  unfortunately,  when  the 
country  embarks  upon  a  policy  of  re- 
stricting freedom  In  order  to  deprive 
people  of  their  liberty  to  choose  those 
whom  they  seek  to  employ  to  make  their 
business  a  success,  no  one  can  again  say 
the  fact  that  it  Is  not  iniquitous.  It  is 
only  iniquitous  because  it  is  declared  by 
act  of  Congress  to  be  so.  An  act  of  Con- 
gress does  not  make  that  iniquitous  which 
is  natural  and  the  right  of  every 
American. 

The  trouble  with  laws  of  this  kind  is 
well  illustrated  in  an  action  which  is 
frequently  taken  in  employment  cases. 
We  have  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  in  virtually  every  case,  and 
the  EEOC  in  many  cases,  compelling 
businessmen  of  America  to  prsictice  dis- 
crimination in  employment.  Congress  at- 
tempted to  prevent  that.  Congress  at- 
tempted to  make  it  so  that  each  C8ise 
would  be  judged  on  Its  merits,  that  it  be 
Judged  as  an  individual  case.  So  Con- 
gress wrote  into  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  that  no  employer  should  be  com- 
pelled to  employ  people  of  any  race, 
religion,  national  origin,  or  sex  by  quotas; 
and  yet  we  have  decisions  made  almost 


every  day  In  the  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance  to  order  the  business- 
men of  America  to  practice  discrimina- 
tion in  reverse  by  hiring  a  person  of  a 
particular  race,  a  particular  religion,  of 
a  particular  national  origin,  of  a  particu- 
lar sex.  That  is  discrimination  in  reverse. 

I  say,  in  all  seriousness,  that  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  expect  criminally  minded 
people  to  obey  the  laws  when  men  in 
public  office  disobey  the  very  laws  and 
the  very  Executive  order  they  are  sup- 
posed to  enforce.  The  Executive  order 
which  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
is  charged  with  enforcing  is  an  Execu- 
tive order  which  says  that  there  shall  be 
no  discrimination  in  Government  em- 
ployment or  by  a  person  having  Govern- 
ment contracts,  on  the  basis  of  race, 
religion,  national  origin,  or  sex.  Yet  the 
very  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compli- 
ance makes  it  a  consistent  practice  to 
violate  the  very  Executive  order  it  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing.  It 
orders  businessmen  who  desire  Govern- 
ment contracts  to  employ  persons  of  a 
particular  race,  or  a  particular  religion, 
or  a  particular  national  origin,  or  a  par- 
ticular sex — or  particularly  persons  of  a 
particular  race  according  to  fixed  or 
variable  numbers,  proportions,  percent- 
ages, quotas,  goals,  or  ranges,  and  thus 
violates  the  very  Executive  order  it  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing.  The 
same  thing  on  occasion  can  be  said  about 
the  EEOC. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  better  con- 
ditions in  America  and  promote  law  and 
order  while  governmental  agencies  cre- 
ated for  the  avowed  purposes  of  prevent- 
ing discrimination  in  employment  may 
discriminate  in  employment. 

I  expect  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
original  bill  In  the  event  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  on  behalf  of  himself  and  myself 
is  rejected  by  the  Senate.  I  hope  that 
this  substitute  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to.  It  provides  that  we  will  have  enforce- 
ment in  the  courts.  It  affords  an  adequate 
procedure  by  which  the  EEOC.  suing  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayers, 
can  have  a  right  of  vindication  in  the 
court  according  to  the  established  rules 
of  procedure  and  the  established  rules 
of  evidence.  And  that  is  all  that  any 
American  ought  to  ask  for.  He  ought  not 
to  ask  to  have  specific  procedures  estab- 
lished for  or  designed  to  prevent  the 
fulfillment  of  the  men  and  women  who 
drafted  the  Constitution  to  establish 
justice. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor,  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  withhold  his 
request? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  withhold 
my  request. 


REFERRAL  OF  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern).  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
he  submitted  today  (S.  Res.  241)  to  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
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Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. I  am  advised  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  that  this  matter  has 
been  cleared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


January  27,  1972 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
TO  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


off  other  Senators.  But  in  this  particular 
case,  I  will  explain  why,  not  because  I 
am  an  advocate  of  the  bill,  but  because 
I  think  this  is  almost  a  classic  example 
of  the  proper  use  of  the  tabling  motion. 
We  have  been  given  notice  that  this  is 
the  beginning  of  a  filibuster,  and  the 
notice  has  been  given  in  unequivocal 
terms.  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  to  his 
words  that  I  am  about  to  read  to  the 
Senate.  I  have  the  written  record  from 
the  Official  Reporter.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  said  as  follows: 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  AND 
FOR  THE  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 
TO  BE  LAID  BEFORE  THE  SENATE 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order  on  tomorrow 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  3  minutes,  and  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  imflnlshed  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  a 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OP 
1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  2515)  a  bill  to 
further  promote  equal  employment  op- 
portunities for  American  workers. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  and 
myself  that  at  3:30  I  shall  move  to  table 
the  substitute. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  state  to 
the  Senate  our  reasons  for  this  action. 
No  one  knows  better  than  I  the  feelings 
of  Senators  with  regard  to  a  tabling 
motion. 

Personally.  I  do  not  remember  having 
made,  perhaps,  more  than  one  or  two. 
I  have  had  a  long  career,  and  I  am  very 
respectful  of  Senators'  opportunities  to 
debate  and  consider  questions  at  the 
greatest  length  they  feel  they  should.  I 
have  myself  been  cut  off  far  more  often 
by  tabling  motions  than  I  have  ever  cut 


The  Domlnlck  amendment  failed  of  adop- 
tion. The  proponents  of  cease  and  desist  by 
commission  flat  won  that  battle.  It  may  have 
been  a  most  expensive  victory,  because  if 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  correctly 
Interprets  the  feeling  and  the  determination 
of  a  large  number  of  Senators,  this  bill  may 
not— and  he  says  "may  not"— be  forced  to  a 
vote  In  the  Senate.  That  would  be  a  tragic 
happening.  In  many  respects,  that  would  be 
a  reaching  out  for  more  than  the  Senate  Is 
willing  to  give,  going  farther  than  public 
opinion  would  require. 

It  seems  to  be  obvious  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  not  have  said  that 
if  it  did  not  represent  his  own  feeling; 
and  from  the  Indications  of  the  debate 
which  we  have  already  heard,  coupled 
with  this  statement,  I  think  we  get  the 
point.  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  have  a 
finger  put  in  our  eyes  to  imderstand 
exactly  what  to  expect. 

In  addition,  the  move  which  has  been 
made  is  clearly  an  uimecessary  one.  We 
have  voted  five  times.  When  we  take  into 
consideration  the  first  vote,  the  vote  on 
the  motion  to  table  the  first  vote,  the 
vote  on  the  reconsideration  of  the  first 
vote,  then  the  second  vote,  then  the  mo- 
tion to  table  reconsideration  of  that  sec- 
ond vote,  we  have  voted  five  times  on  the 
Dominick  amendment.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  a  very  adequate  expression 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  himself 
admitted,  when  he  submitted  the  substi- 
tute, that  it  is  open  to  any  amendment 
to  which  the  original  bill  is  open.  He  also 
said— and  the  Chair  confirmed  this — 
that  the  original  bUl  also  is  open  to 
amendment  in  any  respect.  Indeed,  the 
Chair  ruled  that  it  is  open  in  two  degrees. 
So  nothing  whatever  is  accomplished  by 
substitutes  of  any  kind  or  character  ex- 
cept an  opportunity  to  reargue  and  re- 
vote  on  the  Dominick  amendment. 

After  all,  I  think  we  have  a  right  to 
vote  on  a  tabling  motion  because  an  un- 
necessary action  is  being  asked  of  the 
Senate,  an  action  which  does  not  repre- 
sent any  decision  by  the  Senate,  which  Is 
a  substantial  requirement  for  a  decision 
on  a  procedural  ground;  that  is,  no  con- 
ceivable oppoi-tunity  to  amend  is  cut  off, 
or  to  table,  or  to  move  in  anv  way  that 
the  opponents  of  the  legislation  desire, 
by  tabling;  and  obviously,  as  they  them- 
selves were  entirely  receptive  to  any 
amendment  that  would  substitute  in  the 
shape  it  ought  to  be  in,  they  do  not  have 
to  extend,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
as  it  is  very  clear  that  the  essenUal  argu- 
ment is  that  it  is  simply  a  "re-do"  of  the 
Dominick  amendment. 

It  is  entirely  the  privilege  of  the  op- 
ponents to  talk  as  long  as  they  can  and 


as  long  as  the  rules  will  allow.  If  we 
wish  to  invoke  cloture,  we  know  exactly 
how  to  do  it.  That  is  fine  and  legitimate 
But  at  least  the  Senate  ought  to  take  a 
direct  approach  to  that  question:  Has  It 
heard  enough  upon  this  measure,  and 
does  it  now  want  to  restrict  amendments 
to  those  which  are  at  the  desk?  Second 
does  it  wish  to  provide  1  hour  for  each 
of  the  100  Senators?  Or  does  it  wish  to 
hear  more  debate?  Those  are  legitimate 
questions,  and  we  may  be  required  to 
decide  them.  From  what  I  see,  we  prob- 
ably wUl.  But  why  have  the  screen  of  this 
substitute  as  the  subject  for  debate  when 
its  only  purpose,  obviously,  is  to  recon- 
sider the  amendment,  which,  as  I  say,  has 
already  been  voted  on  five  times? 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  a  tabling 
motion  is  perfectly  proper.  I  speak  of 
this  m  a  sense  of  explanation,  because  I 
am  not  happy  about  such  a  motion-  I 
do  not  like  it;  as  I  say,  I  have  been  the 
victim  of  a  tabling  motion  far  more  often 
than  I  have  been  the  beneficiary.  I  seek 
to  justify  the  reason  why,  in  this  partic- 
ular case,  such  a  motion  is  proper. 

Also,  as  a  very  necessary  part  of  mak- 
ing this  motion,  I  wish  to  spread  upon 
the  Record  the  differences  between  the 
House  bill,  which  is  sought  to  be  sub- 
stituted, and  the  Senate  bill.  The  differ- 
ences are  significant  and  substantial  the 
most  significant  being  the  difference  be- 
tween cease  and  desist  and  court  en- 
forcement. In  the  second  place  State 
and  local  people  are  covered  by  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  but  are  not  covered  by  the  House 
bill. 

Third,  the  House  bill  does  not  extend 
coverage  to  more  private  enterprise  em- 
ployers; the  Senate  bill  does,  to  employ- 
ers of  eight  or  more  persons,  as  distin- 
guished from  25  in  the  House  bill;  and 

Fourth,  educational  institutions  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Senate  bill. 

Other  amendments  which  relate  to  the 
importance  of  whether  the  Senate  bill 
should  be  the  one  that  prevails  include 
one  which  deals  with  the  coverage  of 
Federal  employees  and  the  extent  of  cov- 
erage. They  include  one  which  deals  with 
the  transfer  of  pattern  and  practice  suits 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  to  the 
Commission  after  2  years. 

Another  deals  with  backpay  limitations 
for  2  years  from  the  date  of  complaint, 
which  is  in  the  House  bill,  rather  than 
from  the  date  of  the  charge— that  is  the 
filing  of  the  charge— with  the  Commis- 
sion, which  is  now  in  the  Senate  bill,  as  It 
is  amended. 

There  are  other  differences,  but  I  have 
given  the  basic  and  significant  differ- 
ences which,  it  seems  to  us.  dictate  that 
the  Senate  has  a  superior  instrument  for 
working  the  Senate's  will  on  the  House 
bill. 

But  in  the  final  essence,  the  matter  is 
very  clear.  This  is  simply  an  effort  to  re- 
argue and  revote  on  the  Dominick 
amendment.  It  results  in  giving  us  an  is- 
sue that  is  not  a  substantive  issue  that 
ought  to  tie  up  further  debate  on  the  bUl. 
If  we  are  going  to  get  cloture,  let  us  get  it 
directly  on  the  fundamental  issue  in- 
volved; namely,  does  the  Senate  wish  to 
hear  further  debate  on  the  bill,  and  how 
much?  Or  does  it  wish  to  limit  debate. 
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remembering  that  every  Senator  is  lim- 
ited in  his  right  to  speak? 

Mr.  ALLEN  rose. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  yield 
for  a  question,  of  course. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  al- 
low me  to  speak  for  some  15  minutes, 
with  the  assurance  that  I  will  return  the 
floor  to  the  Senator,  so  that  I  may  make 
a  statement  with  regard  to  the  pending 
amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  the 
Senator  that  I  am  unable  to  do  that,  and 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  yield  my  right  to  the 
floor,  because  I  must  make  my  motion. 
But  I  will  certainly  yield  to  the  Senator 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  may 
make  a  statement  in  lieu  of  a  question 
without  my  losing  my  right  to  the  floor.  I 
have  talked  for  5  or  6  minutes — I  will  say 
5  minutes — and  will  yield  him  5  minutes, 
if  that  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
position  of  kindness  and  courtesy.  That  is 
all  the  jimior  Senator  from  Alabama  was 
asking  for.  He  agrees  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  should  have  the  floor 
back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  It  is  5  minutes,  then;  is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  made 
two  points,  as  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  understood  his  remarks:  One, 
that  on  account  of  some  remarks  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  to  the  ef- 
fect that  this  bill  without  the  Dominick 
amendment  having  been  added  might  be 
difficult  to  bring  to  a  vote,  and  that  for 
that  reason  he  is  going  to  move  to  table 
this  amendment,  and  he  indicated  that 
he  would  go  on  with  a  motion  of  cloture, 
indicating  that  the  remarks  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  provoked  that  ac- 
tion. Let  me  say  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama,  in  coming  to  the  Capitol 
this  morning  from  his  home  in  Virginia, 
heard  on  the  radio  that  the  proponents 
of  the  measure  were  planning  to  file  a 
cloture  motion.  So  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama does  not  feel  that  any  action  by 
him  has  brought  the  proponents  of  the 
measure  to  that  decision. 

The  Senator  also  stated  that  this  is 
rearguing  the  Dominick  amendment  and 
that  is  all  it  is.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  begs  to  differ  on  that  point,  be- 
cause the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  myself  substitutes  the  language,  not 
of  the  Dominick  amendment,  but  of  the 
House  bill,  which  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  passed  as  the 
prop>er  method  of  giving  the  EEOC  more 
authority  to  enforce  its  findings. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  re- 
spectfully submits  that  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted  and  It  does  become  the 
bill  and  the  bill  is  passed  by  the  Senate, 
it  will  go  to  the  House  and.  it  being  the 
exact  language  that  the  House  has  al- 
ready approved,  we  wfll  get  earlier  ap- 
proval of  the  bin.  and  this  additional 
power  win  have  been  conferred  on  the 


EEOC;  whereas,  if  the  amendment  or  a 
similar  one  is  not  adopted,  there  is  a 
good  chance  we  will  have  no  bill  what- 
soever. 

So  this  is  not  a  reargument  of  the 
Dominick  amendment — far  from  it.  This 
is  saying  that  the  Senate,  if  it  will  agree 
to  the  House  language,  in  all  likelihood 
will  get  a  bill,  there  being  a  chance  that 
no  bill  will  be  enacted  if  this  amendment 
is  not  adopted. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
pending  substitute. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  be  discon- 
tinued. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  rollcall  was  resumed  and  con- 
cluded, and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names : 


Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Brooke 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Case 

Church 

Cook 
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Cotton 

Ervln 

Hatfield 

Inouye 

Javits 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

Mondale 

Mbntoya 


Pastore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Stafford 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

WUllams 

Young 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  wUl  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Anderson 

Gambrell 

MlUer 

Bayh 

Grlffln 

Moss 

Beall 

Gurney 

Nelson 

Hoggs 

Hansen 

Pell 

Brock 

Hart 

Proxmire 

Bupdlck 

Hartke 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Holllngs 

Riblcoff 

Chiles 

H rusk a 

Saxbe 

Cooper 

Hughes 

Smith 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Long 

Stennls 

Dole 

McClellan 

Stevens 

Ellender 

McGee 

Symington 

Fannin 

McCJovern 

Tower 

Pong 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  the  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  seek  recognition? 


Mr.  ALLEN.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  that  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  in 
order.  There  has  been  business  since  the 
last  quorum.  The  ordering  of  the  yeas 
and  nays  is  business,  under  the  Senate 
precedents,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Allen 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Ellender 

Ervln 
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Fannin 

Feng 

Gambrell 

Grlffln 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HoUings 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Javits 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McCIellan 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Mondale 


Montoya 

Moss 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

The  question  now  recurs  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  to  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

On  this  question  the  years  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie).  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen)  .  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Fulbright),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
nuson),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mttskie),  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Spong),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  is  paired  ulth  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  . 
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K  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Ttjnney).  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  <Mr.  Buckley) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senators  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott  and  Mr.  Dominick).  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood).  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water  )  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45. 
nays  32,  as  follows: 


|No.   17  Leg.l 

YEAS — 45 

Aiken 

Hatfleld 

Pearson 

Anaerson 

Hughes 

Poll 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Percy 

Beall 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Boegs 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Mansfleid 

Rlblcoff 

Burdlck 

Mathlas 

Saxbe 

B>Td.  W.  Va. 

McGee 

Schwelker 

Case 

McGovern 

Scott 

Church 

Mclntyre 

Smith 

Cooper 

Mondale 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Montoya 

Stevens 

Fong 

Moss 

Symington 

Hart 

Nelson 

Welcker 

Hartke 

Pastore 

NATS— 32 

Williams 

Allen 

EUender 

Long 

Baker 

Ervin 

McClellan 

Bellmen 

Fannin 

Miller 

Bennett 

Gambrell 

Roth 

Brock 

Griffin 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  Va. 

Gtimey 

Sleums 

Chiles 

Han.sen 

Talmadge 

Cook 

Holltngi 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Tower 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Young 

Dole 

Jordan.  Idaho 

PRESENT  AND   GIVING   A   UVE   PAIR.  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Cannon,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 22 


Allott 

Goldwater 

Muskle 

Bentsen 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Bible 

Harris 

Spong 

Buckley 

Humphrey 

Stevenson 

Dominick 

Jackson 

Taft 

Eagleton 

Maynuson 

Tunney 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Fulbrlght 

Mundt 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  Allen  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  next  amendment  is  offered.  I  would 
like  to  use  not  more  than  5  minutes  for 
some  observations  on  the  bill  itself.  I 
wish  to  get  these  remarks  into  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time  because  I  am  compelled 
to  be  away  for  at  least  part  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  voted  for  every  civil  rights 
bill  back  through  the  years  in  the  17 
years  he  has  been  in  the  Senate  except 
for  the  so-called  omnibus  civij  rights 
biU  of  1964.  The  reason  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  could  not  vote  for 


the  1964  bill,  although  he  voted  for 
cloture  in  order  that  the  Senate  would 
have  its  opportunity  to  work  its  will  on 
the  measure,  was  because  of  title  VII  In 
that  bUl. 

The  Senate  will  recall  how  the  cover- 
age of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  was  automatically  ex- 
panded over  a  4-year  period.  The  first 
year  after  it  became  law.  the  application 
of  unfair  employment  practices  and  im- 
fair  discrimination  between  color,  sex, 
national  orgin,  and  so  forth,  would  only 
apply  to  those  establishments  employing 
at  least  100  employees.  The  second  year 
It  automatically  would  go  down  to  75. 
In  the  third  year,  it  would  automatically 
go  down  to  50.  In  the  fourth  year  it  would 
automatically  go  down  to  25. 

At  that  time  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  approached  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), who  was  managing  the  bill.  At 
that  time  It  was  the  position  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  that  he  could 
not  support  a  measure  that  enabled  the 
Federal  Government  to  permit  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  in  those  establish- 
ments employing  a  small  number  of 
employees. 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  hold  it  at 
100  instead  of  dropping  it  to  25.  I  do 
not  want  to  go  into  that  in  detail.  I  was 
and  am  perfectly  willing  to  support  leg- 
islation creating  a  Commission  and  cre- 
ating machinery  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  so  far  as  it  concerns 
large  plants,  plants  large  enough  to  per- 
mit discrimination  by  reason  of  the  pol- 
icies of  a  corporation,  the  policies  of  a 
labor  union,  or  the  policies  of  a  hiring 
hall. 

But  I  am  one  who  happens  to  live  in  a 
little  county-seat  town  of  10.000  popula- 
tion. In  my  State  there  are  many  small 
but  active  communities.  When  a  country 
bank,  for  instance,  employs  only  30  or 
40,  or  even  50,  employees,  or  a  small  in- 
surance agency  has  perhaps  only  15  or 
20  employees,  and  the  proprietor  or  the 
organization  operating  that  business  se- 
lects an  employee,  that  is  an  intensely 
personal  relationship.  It  is  almost  like 
selecting  a  partner.  For  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  move  into  situations  involv- 
ing small  business  institutions  and  try 
to  enforce  a  discriminatory  law  which 
forces  the  employer  to  deal  with  this 
nationality  or  that  nationality,  this  color 
or  that  color,  is  a  naked  display  of  Fed- 
eral power  that  goes  far  beyond  the  rea- 
sonable views  of  those  who  framed  this 
Republic. 

Furthermore,  I  feel  that  it  impedes 
rather  than  promotes  fairness  and  a 
lack  of  discrimination  anywhere.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  black  man  has  worked  long 
and  hard,  has  built  up  a  small  business, 
employs  25.  30,  or  35  employees,  and  is 
prospering  through  his  ability  and  his 
long  years  of  hard  work,  I  would  not. 
for  the  life  of  me,  want  to  be  a  party  to 
going  in  and  saying  to  him.  "You  have  to 
employ  so  many  white  people.  You  can- 
not give  persons  of  your  own  race  a 
chance  in  this  business  that  you  have 
built  up."  I  am  still  referring  to  a  small 
business,  not  to  a  factory,  not  to  an  in- 
dustry, not  to  a  large  department  store, 
or  any  enterprise  like  that.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  any  law  can  be  adminis- 


tered justly  that  applies  to  small  insti- 
tutions. 

Furthermore,  there  be  many  a  case,  as 
a  practical  matter,  when  an  employer 
having  a  small  business  wants  to  give 
a  break,  perhaps,  to  a  person  of  a  differ- 
ent color,  or  to  one  who  has  not  had 
many  opportunities  or  much  education. 
That  employer  also  knows  that  once  he 
admits  that  he  is  in  need  of  an  extra  em- 
ployee, and  he  gives  such  a  person  a 
break,  he  cannot  fire  him  if  it  develops 
he  is  not  a  good  employee. 

There  are  white  men  who  are  indus- 
trious and  white  men  who  are  lazy — ^just 
as  there  are  black  men  who  are  indus- 
trious and  black  men  who  are  lazy.  Per- 
haps I  should  not  say  it  but  there  may 
also  be  women  who  are  industrious  and 
women  who  are  not  industrious. 

A  person  having  a  small  business  de- 
pends on  his  associates  with  almost  a 
family  relationship.  He  is  not  going  to 
indicate  that  he  needs  another  employee 
until  he  gets  the  one  he  wants,  if  he 
knows  that  once  he  has  given  a  less 
advantaged  person  a  chance,  he  is  stuck 
with  him;  and  while  he  could  fire  a  white 
Anglo-Saxon  Protestant,  if  he  turns 
around  and  has  to  discharge  a  member 
of  another  nationality  or  another  color, 
he  may  find  himself  in  trouble  with  his 
government. 

So  I  took  the  position  that  unless  the 
limit  for  title  VH.  which  I  had  hoped 
would  be  held  to  100.  was  held  at  50,  I 
could  not  vote  for  the  entire  measxire, 
and  I  did  not  do  so. 

I  was  pointed  out  and  subjected  to  a 
good  deal  of  attack  because  I  was  one  of 
five  Senators  from  north  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  Line  who  voted  against  that  par- 
ticular  civil  rights  bill. 

The  measure  before  us  reduces  the 
number  to  eight  employees.  It  imposes 
certain  safeguards,  but  it  permits  the 
Commission  to  go  into  a  man's  business. 
If  he  employs  just  eight  employees.  If  It 
IS  a  family  business,  he  can  be  harassed, 
penalized,  and  handicapped  in  trying  to 
make  his  business  go.  because  he  does  not 
have  the  free  and  full  opportunity  to 
employ  those  with  whom  he  has  been 
closely  associated  and  in  whom  he  has 
complete  confidence. 

It  will  be  said,  and  it  probably  has  been 
said,  that  the  enforcement  arm  of  the 
Commission  would  not,  in  its  discretion, 
harass  the  persons  rimning  a  very  smali 
business  or  a  family  busmess.  That  is  the 
reason  why  business  Institutions  that  are 
connected  with  religious  organizations 
are  permitted  to  discriminate  in  favor  of 
members  of  their  own  religious  group. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  never  safe  to  write  into 
the  statutes  an  opportunity  for  a  naked 
display  of  Federal  power  in  such  a  way 
as  to  oppress  and  harass  citizens  of  this 
countiT  simply  on  the  assumption  that 
whoever  may  be  charged  with  enforce- 
ment will  do  so  carefully  and  discreetly. 
I  could  not  vote  for  the  civil  rights 
bill  of  1964.  even  though  I  was  able  to 
support  every  other  title  and  section  in 
the  bill,  because  of  my  strong  objection 
on  the  point  I  have  just  spoken  about — 
and  I  feel  just  as  strongly  about  it  now. 
Regardless  of  any  other  amendment, 
if.  when  we  come  to  the  final  passage  of 
this  measure,  it  still  places  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commission  the  power  to  deal  with 
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small  business  institutions  of  eight — 
which  is  ridiculous — or  25  or  35  or  50,  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  vote  against  this 
whole  measure,  just  as  I  was  compelled 
to  vote  against  the  civil  rights  bill  of 
1964. 

I  appreciate  the  patience  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  wanted  to  get  that  statement  clear- 
ly in  the  Record  at  some  time  during  the 
debate  so  that  when  the  time  comes  when 
and  if  I  am  compelled  to  vote  against 
this  measure,  the  reasons  will  be  clear. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  made  clear  that  every 
person  in  this  Nation  is  entitled  to  equal 
treatment  with  regard  to  a  job.  The  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
under  the  provisions  of  that  act  was 
charged  with  a  responsibility  of  making 
that  policy  a  reality.  But  the  only  en- 
forcement power  granted  the  EEOC  was 
the  authority  to  seek  voluntary  compli- 
ance with  the  law.  a  weakness  which  the 
legislation  before  us  today  would  correct. 

I  think  it  Is  clear  that  the  majority  of 
this  Nation's  employers  recognize  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  to  insure  fair  employ- 
ment practices  and  have  abided  by  the 
law.  But  it  is  also  clear  that  unemploy- 
ment discrimination  still  exists  today,  a 
situation  which  fairminded  people  can- 
not and  should  not  tolerate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Immediate  issue  be- 
fore us  is  not  whether  the  EEOC  should 
have  enforcement  powers.  Rather  the 
issue  is  what  procedures  must  be  used 
in  the  exercise  of  that  power.  As  the 
Senate  is  aware,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  approved  a  measure  which 
requires  the  EEOC  to  go  to  court  to  en- 
force their  rulings.  The  legislation  before 
us  here,  however,  would  authorize  the 
EEOC.  following  an  investigation  of  un- 
\dLvixil  employment  practices  and  an 
administrativee  hearing  on  such  com- 
plaints, to  issue  an  appropriate  enforce- 
ment order.  That  order  would  be  subject 
to  a  full  and  complete  review  in  the 
U.S.  Courts  of  Appeals. 

It  has  been  argued  that  this  grant  of 
authority  is  without  precedent  in  the 
law.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  The  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Conmiission  have  similar 
authority.  For  each  of  these  Agencies. 
this  grant  of  authority  has  improved 
their  capability  to  protect  the  public 
from  unfair  labor  practices  and  con- 
sumer fraud  and  deception. 

Mr.  President,  the  technical  nature  of 
this  issue  should  not  confuse  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  civil  rights.  It  is 
a  matter  which  tests  our  commitment  to 
equality  and  basic  human  fairness.  My 
record  In  the  Senate  on  civil  rights 
legislation  is  one  which  reflects.  I  be- 
lieve, a  commitment  to  these  values.  And 
though  some  would  ask  me  to  do  so,  I 
will  not  deviate  from  the  course  I  have 
set  over  the  last  10  years. 

I  support  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Enforcement  Act  of  1971. 


REPORT  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT—MESSAGE PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stafford)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Sixth  Annual 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Housing 

and  Urban  I>evelopment  for  the  calendar 

year  1970. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  January  27,  1972. 


widely  recognized  that  the  full  benefits 
of  the  currency  realinement  package  will 
not  be  felt  imtil  1973  and  1974. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
OflBcer  (Mr.  Stafford)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  Peter  G.  Peterson,  of  Illinois. 
to  be  Secretary  of  Commerce,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC 
REPORT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  key 
factor  in  the  economic  report  of  the 
President  is  the  contmued  stubbornness 
of  imacceptable  unemployment.  The 
prediction  of  a  reduction  in  unemploy- 
ment from  6  percent  to  5  percent  this 
year  based  on  the  present  economic  plans 
of  the  Federal  Government  seems  to  me 
too  optimistic.  I  had  hoped  that  the  eco- 
nomic report  would  have  provided  a 
bolder  approach  to  the  stubborn  problem 
of  unemployment  through  a  greatly 
strengthened  program  of  productivity 
increase,  adjustment  assistance  to  work- 
ers and  others  adversely  affected  by  the 
sudden  impact  of  imports  or  other  eco- 
nomic dislocations  and  manpower  train- 
ing. 

Turning  to  the  section  of  the  report 
dealing  with  the  United  States  and  the 
world  economy,  the  administration  Is 
to  be  commended  for  the  open-minded 
way  in  which  it  is  approaching  the  long- 
term  reform  of  the  international  mone- 
tary system.  However,  I  would  caution 
against  expecting  too  much,  too  soon 
from  the  historic  interim  monetary 
agreement  of  December  16,  1971.  Over 
the  long  rim,  this  agreement,  which  in- 
cludes the  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  will 
strengthen  the  competitive  position  of 
American-produced  products  at  home 
and  abroad.  However,  it  is  probable  that 
1972  will  see  another  trade  deficit,  and 
this  should  be  expected.  Our  rapidly  ex- 
panding economy  will  generate  increased 
demand  from  imports  in  1972  at  the  same 
time  that  the  relatively  stagnant  econ- 
omies of  Japan  and  Western  Europe  will 
limit  the  demand  for  American  products 
despite  the  newly  more  competitive  posi- 
tion of  these  products.  While  I  recognize 
that  the  forces  of  protectionism  may 
seek  to  use  this  short-term  development 
to  their  advantage  and  may  attempt  to 
discredit  the  December  16  agreement  as 
the   elections   approach,   it   should   be 


EQUAL   EMPLOYMENT   OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2515),  a  bill  to 
further  promote  equal  employment  op- 
portimities  for  American  workers. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
filed  an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  shall 
not  call  it  up  at  this  time,  but  I  would 
like  to  take  these  few  movements  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  bill  as  a  whole,  or  the 
pending  business,  and  in  connection 
therewith  to  make  some  comments  in 
reference  to  the  amendment  wliich  I 
have  offered.  The  amendment  which  I 
have  offered,  incidentally,  is  a  revision  of 
a  previous  amendment  which  I  have  on 
file  No.  810.  I  propose  to  call  up  the 
amendment  which  I  filed  today  at  a  later 
time  in  place  of  calling  up  No.  810.  How- 
ever, what  I  have  had  to  say  on  a  previ- 
ous occasion  in  reference  to  amendment 
No.  810  would  be  equally  applicable  to 
the  one  I  have  filed  today. 

Mr.  President,  on  January  21,  the  date 
on  which  I  filed  the  amendment  which 
now  bears  the  number  810,  I  addressed 
myself  to  the  purposes  of  the  bill  and 
also  to  the  purposes  of  the  amendment. 
I  might  say  we  have  had  some  consider- 
able debate,  and  at  least  three  or  four 
votes,  which  in  substance  dealt  with  the 
question  of  how  the  Equal  Opportunity 
Employment  Act  was  to  be  enforced.  Of 
course,  the  Record  will  show  that  I  have 
voted  on  a  number  of  occasions  to  sub- 
stitute the  so-called  Dominick  plan  or 
the  House  plan  for  the  plan  contained  in 
the  Senate  committee  report,  which  now 
apparently  will  be  the  method  of  en- 
forcement, the  cease-and-desist  method 
adopted  by  the  Senate  committee  and 
now  proposed  for  adoption  by  the  Senate 
as  a  whole. 

Of  course,  as  I  understand  the  proce- 
dure, if  this  bill  in  its  present  form  is 
adopted  by  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  there 
will  be  a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  adopted  the  court 
enforcement  procedure  called  for  in  the 
Dominick  plan,  and  there  will  be  some 
further  discussion  of  the  type  of  enforce- 
ment procedure  to  be  used. 

This  entire  question  of  the  method  of 
enforcement  seems  to  me  to  place  many 
Senators,  including  myself,  in  a  very 
awkward  position.  I  would  like  to  sup- 
port equal  employment  opportunities, 
but  the  bUl  in  its  present  form  does  not, 
I  think,  permit  me  to  do  so.  As  I  said 
on  January  21  when  I  offered  my  amend- 
ment, there  seems  to  be  an  imdue  surge 
toward  the  adoption  of  the  cease-and- 
desist  method,  which  smacks  of  an  effort 
to  play  politics  with  job  discrimination, 
and  to  leave  the  entire  field  in  a  con- 
stant uproar,  resulting  in  continued 
racial  tension  and  consequent  disruption 
of  trade  and  commerce. 

Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  me.  if  the 
present  conciliation  method  of  enforce- 
ment has  not  proved  to  be  effective,  that 
rather  than  racing  in  an  unseemly  way 
to  the  ultimate  enforcement  method  or 
technique  available,  the  cease-and-desist 
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method,  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  the 
goals  of  fair  employment  practices  and 
conciliation  of  animosities  that  exist  be- 
tween the  races,  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  carry  this  forward  on  a  step-by-step 
basis,  to  try  to  demonstrate  confidence 
rather  than  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
American  court  system. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  this  morn- 
ing put  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  w^hich  I  think  very 
ably  sets  forth  one  of  the  fundamental 
concepts  in  our  system  of  law  and  law 
enforcement,  based  on  the  separation  of 
powers:  That  courts,  and  not  executive 
or  administrative  agencies,  are  much 
better  able  to  give  a  consistent  enforce- 
ment pattern  to  the  enforcemesnt  of  laws 
of  all  kinds;  that  courts  historically  and 
traditionally  are  not  subject  to  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  political  opinion,  they  are 
not  nearly  as  subject  as  political  agencies 
to  excesses  of  enforcement,  and  the  judg- 
ments of  courts  are  much  more  likely  to 
have  acceptance  by  the  people  and  by  the 
public  than  are  those  of  political  bodies, 
which  the  public,  or  parts  of  the  public, 
would  hope,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  able 
to  sway  either  to  more  aggressive  or  less 
aggressive,  or  more  conservative  or  more 
liberal,  interpretations  of  the  law. 

Therefore,  for  that  reason  I  have  con- 
cluded in  my  own  mind  that  I  could  not 
possibly  support  the  bill  in  its  present 
form,  because  the  enforcement  practice 
that  is  set  forth  in  the  bill  contains  this 
cease-and-desist  provision,  which  I  think 
is  an  excess  which  is  only  warranted,  if 
at  all,  by  the  most  extreme  and  most 
aggravated  condition  of  noncompliance 
with  law. 

Mr.  President,  this  same  thought,  the 
excesses  or  the  possible  and  I  would  say 
historically  probable  excesses  of  execu- 
tive or  political  agencies  in  enforcing  laws 
of  this  type,  has  led  me  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  amendment  which  I  have  sent 
to  the  desk  this  afternoon. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
seeks  to  grant  some  relief  to  small  busi- 
nesses and  small  labor  unions  which  may, 
under  this  act,  be  accused  of  engaging  in 
unfair,  discriminatory  employment  prac- 
tices wiiich  are  banned  by  the  act.  The 
amendment  does  not  seek  to  exempt 
small  businesses  or  small  labor  unions;  it 
simply  seeks  to  put  them  on  an  equal 
footing  in  terms  of  enforcement  with  the 
Federal  Government  agency  which  con- 
fronts them. 

I  think  all  of  us  have  files  loaded  with 
complaints  and  concerns  expressed  by 
constituents  of  government  agencies 
abusing  the  tremendous  economic  re- 
sources available  to  them  to  compel  and 
enforce  and  bully  to  achieve  so-called 
compliance  with  regulatory  authority.  I 
know  in  many  cases  in  my  otxti  experi- 
ence as  a  practicing  lawyer  of  clients  who 
have  come  to  my  office  and  said,  "You 
know,  we  have  got  this  complaint,"  or, 
•'We  are  under  investigation  for  thus  and 
so,  and  it  looks  like  it  is  going  to  cost  us 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  even 
to  find  out  whether  we  are  liable  or  re- 
sponsible or  guilty  or  not,  and  frankly, 
we  would  just  rather  give  in,  accept 
whatever  they  say.  and  do  it  their  way, 
rather  than  try  to  find  out  whether  we 
are  right  or  wrong  in  the  first  place,  be- 


cause we  can  see  a  swarm  of  Federal 
agents  coming  in  here,  examining  our 
books,  reviewing  our  practices,  inter- 
viewing our  employees,  and  churning  up 
our  business  here,  where  our  margin  of 
profit  is  very  small,  and  we  just  economi- 
cally cannot  afford  to  combat  in  the 
courthouse  with  a  Federal  agency,  much 
less  combat  before  that  same  agency 
which  is  making  the  charges." 

I  have  no  answer  to  that.  I  guess  in  a 
sense  I  may  be  an  idealist.  I  would  like  to 
tell  this  client,  "Well,  you  owe  it  not  only 
to  yourself  but  to  other  businesses  simi- 
larly situated  to  make  this  point  of  law 
or  to  try  to  establish  this  question  of  fact 
that  is  in  issue  in  this  case,  but  I  cannot, 
in  good  conscience,  tell  you  to  set  out  to 
defend  yourself  against  the  many,  many 
very  highly  qualified  experts  in  this 
field." 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  I  in 
my  practice  of  law  have  had  large  corpo- 
rations come  in,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, who  have  told  me,  "Mr.  Attorney, 
we  want  you  to  fight  a  scorched-earth 
policy  on  this  subject,  if  it  takes  10 
years.  We  are  not  going  to  submit  to  this, 
and  we  are  willing  to  set  aside  the  ex- 
penses that  it  takes  to  defend  it." 

I  have  seen  that  carried  out,  and  I  have 
seen  such  corporations  obtain  consent 
judgments,  where  the  Government 
finally  said,  "My  God,  we  cannot  afford 
this  expenditure  any  more;  we  have  had 
it  out  with  this  company,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  devote  all  our  resources  to  fight- 
ing with  this  one  company.  We  could  go 
after  all  these  little  bitty  fellows  and  get 
a  lot  of  precedents  established  by  them 
giving  in,  so  why  should  we  fight  the  big 
fellow?  Let's  take  this  consent  judgment 
and  let  this  big  guy  off  with  an  easy  slap 
on  the  wrist." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  entirely 
unfair,  and  yet  I  think  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  has  had  any  experience 
with  Government  activities  knows  that 
this  type  of  thing  goes  on.  I  do  not  mean 
to  be  critical,  or  contend  that  it  is  done 
with  malevolent  intent,  but  in  enforce- 
ment practices,  just  like  anything  else, 
the  line  of  least  resistance  is  the  one 
that  people  take. 

If  you  have  two  cases  and  one  is  easy 
to  prosecute  and  one  is  difficult,  you  take 
the  one  that  is  easy.  If  your  opposition  is 
going  to  cave  in,  you  push  him  real  hard. 
If  the  opposition  in  the  other  case  is  go- 
ing to  fight  back,  you  say,  "Let's  dodge 
that  as  long  as  we  can." 

I  suggest  that  we  very  much  need  to 
reconsider  and  review  this  matter.  When 
this  amendment  is  called  up,  I  expect  to 
point  out  a  number  of  instances  of  other 
enforcement  agencies  where  abuses — 
what  I  would  consider  abuses — have  been 
committed,  as  I  say,  in  good  faith  in  most 
instances.  But  in  an  imknowing  effort 
and  an  insensitive  effort  to  achieve  a  fav- 
orable result,  to  build  a  good  file,  a  Gov- 
ernment agent  has  driven  a  small  busi- 
ness out  of  business,  into  bankruptcy,  In 
a  good  faith  effort  to  enforce  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  will  not 
call  up  my  amendment,  under  the  under- 
standing with  the  assistant  majority 
leader  that  there  will  be  no  roUcall  votes 
today.  But  I  do  intend  to  call  it  up  in  due 
course  in  the  consideration  of  this  bill.  I 


might  say  that  ultimately,  and  unfor- 
tunately, if  the  bill  finally  comes  to  a  vote, 
with  or  without  the  amendment  I  sug- 
gest, it  will  be  necesary  for  me  to  vote 
against  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
word  in  reference  to  the  amendment  that 
will  be  called  up  at  a  later  time  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  It  deals  with  a 
matter  that  has  been  discussed  at  length 
in  the  committee,  relating  to  attorneys' 
fees  and  other  costs  recoverable  by  a 
party  who  is  involved  in  a  complaint 
and  prevails. 

I  believe  that  when  the  amendment 
is  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
there  will  be  comprehensive  considera- 
tion of  the  costs  of  these  employment 
suits,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  small 
business  and  from  the  standpoint  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  complainants  under 
the  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  as  we  as- 
sess it  at  this  point  is  that  there  will  be 
full  opportunity,  as  we  return  tomorrow 
on  this  bill,  for  the  proposed  legislation 
to  be  considered  for  further  amendment. 
I  know  that  at  this  time  some  amend- 
ments that  have  been  suggested  are  be- 
ing considered  very  carefully.  It  is  my 
hope  that  some  of  the  suggestions  that 
will  be  in  amendments  can  be  worked 
out  toward  the  objective  of  fashioning 
a  stronger  and  sounder  bill.  I  know  that 
one  which  was  considered  briefly  yester- 
day— we  had  a  record  vote  on  it — dealt 
with  the  services  of  volunteers.  There 
was  limited  debate,  and  the  record  vote 
retained  the  provision  as  it  is  in  the  bill. 
It  was  suggested  that  there  is  some  am- 
biguity as  to  exactly  what  is  meant  by 
the  authority  to  accept  volunteer  serv- 
ices. It  might  well  be  that  we  will  have 
further  discussion  of  that,  and  perhaps 
by  amendment  a  clarification  of  it  will 
be  generally  acceptable  on  the  permitted 
volunteer  services — those  who,  for  good 
reason,  the  Commission  should  be  in  a 
position  to  accept  as  volunteers. 

These  are  two  of  the  amendments. 
There  will  be  others.  We  are  on  the  sev- 
enth day,  I  believe,  of  debate  on  this 
issue.  Its  Importance  is  emphasized  by 
the  longevity  of  the  debate  in  which  the 
Senate  already  has  engaged.  This  was 
the  first  measure  to  come  before  the 
Senate  upon  our  return  from  recess.  It 
has  been  the  only  major  legislative  busi- 
ness. We  have  had  a  week  of  debate.  The 
amending  process  Is  working  well  and 
will  continue  to  be  available  to  us  as 
we  retiuTi  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me,  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor,  for  a  comment  on 
what  he  has  said  in  reference  to  my 
amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GAMBREXL.  The  Senator  and  his 
staff  has  worked  with  me  in  connection 
with  the  amendments  I  have  offered  and 
it  has  resulted  in  a  division  of  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  today. 

I  have  no  enormous  disagreement  with 
the  committee  on  the  subject  they  wish 
to  bring  up;  but,  as  I  understand,  they 
are  insisting  on  my  including  in  my 
amendment  something  which  is  different 
from  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 
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I  would  suggest  that  if  they  wish  to 
pursue  the  provision  of  attorneys'  fees 
for  individual  intervenors  in  this  case, 
they  offer  an  amendment  to  that  effect 
themselves.  I  simply  do  not  care  to  insert 
that  in  my  own  plan. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  was  not  my  in- 
tention to  suggest  that  the  Senator  did 
want  personally  to  include  this  in  his 
amendment,  but  it  is  part  of  the  general 
subject  matter  and  probably  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  that  time.  It  may  be  offered 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, based  on  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  stated,  it  is 
my  distinct  understanding,  after  consul- 
tation with  other  Senators,  that  there 
will  be  no  additional  roUcall  votes  today. 

I  thank  the  able  Senator  for  yielding. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    818 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen),  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  818. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  41,  lines  15  and  16,  strike  out  the 
words  "or  In  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District   of  Columbia  Circuit.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  leadership  does 
not  contemplate  any  more  votes,  so  I 
will  not  undertake  to  present  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  this  amendment  this 
evening. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  the  amendment  restated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  restate  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

On  page  41,  lines  15  and  16.  strike  out  the 
words  "or  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit.". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment is  merely  to  require  that  all  the 
reviews  be  had  in  the  circuit  court  of 
the  circuit  where  the  proceeding  arose, 
rather  than  having  an  option  of  bringing 
them  into  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  regardless  of  where 
they  originated. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  has  been  annoimced 
that  there  will  be  no  further  votes;  so 
if  there  is  no  further  debate,  this  will 
be  something  for  this  Senate  to  think 
about  over  the  evening. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stafford).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING,  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  AFFAIRS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  CERTAIN  NOMINA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs have  luitil  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  report  on  certain  nominations  which 
the  committee  has  considered  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m. 
After  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Chair  will  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  pending  question  at  that  time  will 
be  on  agreeing  to  amendment  No.  818 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin).  No  time  agree- 
ment has  been  entered  into  on  that 
amendment. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
Is  a  likelihood  of  one  and  possiWy  more 
roUcall  votes  tomorrow. 


QUORUM    CALL 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5:07  p.m.)  the  Senate  adjoiu-ned  until 
tomorrow,  Friday,  January  28,  1972,  at 
10  a.m. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  was  the  final  quorum  call  of 
the  day,  for  the  information  of  the  cloak- 
rooms. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows : 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  27,  1972: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Robert  Stephen  lugersoll,  of  Illinois,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Japan. 

U.S.  Navy 

Rear  Adm.  William  W.  Behrens.  Jr..  U.S. 
Navy,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  for  the  duration  of  his  service  In 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
of  Importance  and  responsibility  within  the 
contemplation  of  subsection  (a),  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5231.  for  which 
duties  I  have  designated  Admiral  Behrens. 
Department  of  Commerce 

Peter  G.  Peterson,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  vice  Maurice  H.  Stans. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  therefore  follow  after  the 
things  which  make  for  peace. — Romans 
14:  19. 

Almighty  God,  our  Father,  from  whom 
all  thoughts  of  truth  and  peace  proceed, 
kindle,  we  pray  Thee,  in  the  hearts  of  all 
men  a  true  love  for  peace  and  guide  with 
Thy  wisdom  those  who  take  counsel  for 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  that  in  deed  and 
in  truth  Thy  kingdom  may  go  forward 
in  our  world. 

By  the  might  of  Thy  spirit  quench  the 
animosity,  the  greed,  and  the  pride  which 
cause  man  to  strive  against  man,  nation 
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against  nations,  and  people  against  peo- 
ple. Lead  us  all  in  the  ways  of  truth  and 
love  and  hasten  the  day  when  war  shall 
be  no  more  and  when  peace  shall  live  in 
the  heart  of  Thy  glorious  creation. 

We  thank  Thee  for  Carl  Hayden  and 
for  his  devotion  to  our  country.  May  we 
learn  from  his  life  to  be  gentle  in  good- 
ness, strong  in  spirit,  and  faitliful  to  the 
highest  we  know. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COM^^TTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
TO  FILE  SUPPLEMENTAL  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  10086 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
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on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  have  un- 
til midnight  tonight  to  file  a  supple- 
mental report  on  H.R.  10086.  a  bill  to 
provide  increases  in  appropriation  ceil- 
ings and  boundary  changes  in  certain 
units  of  the  national  park  system,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEES 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  commit- 
tees: 

Washington,  D.C. 
„        _  January  27.  1972. 

Hon.  Carl  Albert. 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Due  to  my  nomina- 
tion today  by  the  Committee  on  Committees 
to  the  vacancy  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  created  by  the  death  of  my  col- 
league from  Alabama,  Congressman  George 
W.  Andrevvs,  I  hereby  resign  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Sincerely, 

Tom  Bevux. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION    TO    COMMITTEES 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  779>  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  779 

Resolved.  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Tom  Bevlll 
Alabama; 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  Wil- 
liam P.  Curlln.  Jr..  Kentucky: 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries: Ralph  H.  Metcalfe.  Illinois; 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics- 
Bob  Bergland,  Minnesota. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES— <H.  DOC.  No.   92-228) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  followmg  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
The  American  economy  is  beginning  to 

feel    the    effects    of    the    new    policies 

launched  last  August. 
I  undertook  the  New  Economic  Policy 

because  it  was  becoming  clear  that  not 

enough  was  being  done  to  meet  our  am- 


bitious goals  for  the  American  economy 
The  new  measures  are  designed  to  bring 
the  Nation  to  higher  employment,  greater 
price  stability,  and  a  stronger  interna- 
tional position. 

The  essence  of  the  New  Economic 
Policy  IS  not  the  specific  list  of  measures 
we  announced  on  August  15;  it  is  the  de- 
termination to  do  all  that  is  necessary  to 
achieve  the  Nation's  goals. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  was 
in  many  ways  a  good  economic  year.  To- 
tal employment,  total  output,  output  per 
person,  real  hourly  earnings,  and  real  in- 
come after  tax  per  person  all  reached 
new  highs.  The  inflation  which  had 
plagued  the  country  since  1965  began  to 
subside.  In  the  first  8  months  of  the  year 
the  rate  of  inflation  was  30  percent  less 
than  in  the  same  months  of  1970. 

But  I  did  not  believe  this  was  enough 
to  meet  the  Nation's  needs.  Although  the 
rate  of  inflation  had  declined  before  Au- 
gust, it  was  still  too  high.  Although  unem- 
ployment stopped  rising,  it  remained 
near  6  percent.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
year,  our  international  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit — the  excess  of  our  pay- 
ments to  the  rest  of  the  world  over  their 
payments  to  us — had  risen  far  too  high. 
The  conditions  called  for  decisive  ac- 
tions. On  August  15.  I  announced  these 
actions. 

First,  I  imposed  a  90-day  freeze  on 
prices,  wages,  and  rents. 

Second,  I  suspended  conversion  of  dol- 
lars into  gold  and  other  reserve  assets. 
Third,   I  imposed  a  temporary  sur- 
charge on  imports  generally  at  the  rate 
of  10  percent. 

Fourth,  I  proposed  a  number  of  tax 
changes  intended  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy, including  repeal  of  the  excise  tax 
on  automobiles,  a  tax  credit  for  invest- 
ment, and  reduction  of  Income  taxes  on 
individuals.   At  the  same  time  I  took 
steps  to  keep  the  budget  imder  control. 
The  package  of  measures  was  unprec- 
edented in  scope  and  degree.  My  Admin- 
istration had  struggled  for  2'^  years  in 
an  effort  to  check  the  inflation  we  in- 
herited by  means  more  consistent  with 
economic  freedom  than  price-wage  con- 
trols. But  the  inflationary  momentum 
generated  by  the  policy  actions  and  in- 
actions of  1965-68  was  too  stubborn  to 
be  eradicated  by  these  means  alone.  Or 
at  least  it  seemed  that  it  could  only  be 
eradicated  at  the  price  of  persistent  high 
unemployment^^and  this  was  a  price  we 
would  not  ask  the  American  people  to 
pay. 

Similarly,  more  than  a  decade  of  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficits  had  built  up 
an  overhang  of  obligations  and  distrust 
which  no  longer  left  time  for  the  gradual 
methods  of  correction  which  had  been 
tried  earlier. 

The  measures  begun  on  August  15  will 
have  effects  continuing  long  into  the  fu- 
ture. They  cannot  be  fully  evaluated  by 
what  has  happened  in  the  little  over  5 
months  since  that  date.  Still  the  results 
up  to  this  point  have  been  extremely 
encouraging. 

The  freeze  slowed  down  the  rate  of  in- 
flation dramatically.  In  the  3  months  of 
its  duration  the  index  of  consumer  prices 
rose  only  0.4  percent,  compared  to  1.0 
percent  In  the  previous  3  months.  The 
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freeze  was  a  great  testimonial  to  the  pub- 
lic spirit  of  the  American  people,  because 
that  result  could  have  been  achieved  with 
the  small  enforcement  staff  we  had  only 
If  the  people  had  been  cooperating  vol- 
untarily. 

The  freeze  was  followed  by  a  compre- 
hensive, mandatory  system  of  controls 
with  more  flexible  and  equitable  stand- 
ards than  were  possible  during  the  first  90 
days.  General  principles  and  specific  reg- 
ulations  have  been  formulated,  staffs 
have  been  assembled  and  cases  are  being 
decided.  This  effort  is  under  the  direction 
of  citizens  on  the  Price  Commission  and 
Pay  Board,  with  advice  from  other  citi- 
zens on  special  panels  concerned  with 
health  services.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, and  rent.  These  citizens  are  doing 
a  difficult  job.  doing  it  well,  and  the  Na- 
tion is  in  their  debt. 

While    this    Infiatlon-control    system 
was  being  put  in  place,  vigorous  action 
was  going  forward  on  the  International 
front.  The  suspension  of  the  converti- 
bility of  the  dollar  was   a  shock   felt 
around  the  world.  The  surcharge  em- 
phasized  the  need  to  act  swiftly  and  de- 
cisively to  Improve  our  position.  Happily 
the     process     of     adiustment     began 
promptly,  without  disrupting  the  flow 
of  International  business.  Other  curren- 
cies rose  in  cost  relative  to  the  U.S  dollar 
As  a  result,  the  cost  of  foreign  goods 
Increased   relative  to  the  cost  of  US 
goods,  improving  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  American  workers  and  industries 
International   negotiations   were  begun 
to  stabilize  exchange  rates  at  levels  that 
would  help  in  correcting  the  woridwlde 
disequilibrium,  of  which  the  US    bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  was  the  most 
obvious  symptom.  These  negotiations  led 
to  significant  agreements  on  a  number  of 
points: 

1.  Realignment  of  exchange  rates,  with 
other  currencies  rising  in  cost  relative  to 
the  dollar,  as  part  of  which  we  agreed 
to  recommend  to  Congress  that  the  price 
of  gold  in  dollars  be  raised  when  progress 
had  been  made  in  trade  liberalization. 

2.  Commitment  to  discussion  of  more 
general  reform  of  the  international 
monetary  system. 

3.  Widening  of  the  permitted  range  of 
variation  of  exchange  rates,  pending 
other  measures  of  reform. 

4.  Commitment  to  begin  discussions 
to  reduce  trade  barriers,  including  some 
most  harmful  to  the  United  States. 

5.  Assumption  of  a  larger  share  of  the 
costs  of  common  defense  by  some  of  our 
allies. 

6.  Elimination  of  the  temporary  US 
surcharge  on  imports. 

The  third  part  of  the  August  15  action 
was  the  stimulative  tax  program.  Enact- 
ment of  this  package  by  Congress  al- 
though not  entirely  in  the  form  I  had 
prepared,  put  in  place  the  final  p.^.rt  of 
my  New  Economic  Policy. 

In  part  as  a  result  of  this  program, 
economic  activity  ro.'-.e  more  rapidly  in 
the  latter  pa  t  of  the  vear.  In  thp  fourth 
quarter  real  output  increased  at  the  an- 
nual rate  of  6  r'frcent.  compared  wi^h 
about  3  rercent  in  the  2  nreviou  qu.ir- 
ters.  Emplovment  rose  by  about  1  I  mil- 
lion frorvi  July  to  Dece-ber.  ani  onlv  an 
extraordinarily  la  ge  rise  of  the  civilian 
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labor  force — 1.3  million — kept  unemploy- 
ment from  falling. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  be- 
gins on  a  note  of  much  greater  confi- 
dence than  prevailed  6  or  12  months  ago. 
Output  is  rising  at  a  rate  which  will  boost 
employment  rapidly  and  eat  into  imem- 
ployment.  There  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect this  rate  of  increase  to  continue. 
The  Federal  Government  has  contributed 
impetus  to  this  advance  by  tax  reductions 
and  expenditure  increases.  The  Federal 
Reserve  has  taken  steps  to  create  the 
monetary  conditions  necessary  for  rapid 
economic  expansion. 

The  operation  of  the  new  control  sys- 
tem in  an  economy  without  inflationary 
pressure  of  demand  holds  out  great  prom- 
ise of  sharply  reducing  the  inflation  rate. 
We  are  converting  the  fear  of  perpetual 
inflation  into  a  growing  hope  for  price 
stability.  We  are  lifting  from  the  people 
the  frustrating  anxiety  about  what  their 
savings  and  their  income  will  be  worth  a 
year  from  now  or  5  years  from  now. 

For  the  first  time  in  over  a  decade  the 
United  States  is  moving  decisively  to  re- 
store strength  to  its  international  eco- 
nomic position. 

The  outlook  is  bright,  but  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  The  great  problem  is 
to  get  the  unemployment  rate  down  from 
the  6-pereent  level  where  it  was  in  1971. 
It  was  reduced  from  that  level  in  the  six- 
ties by  a  war  buildup;  it  must  be  reduced 
from  that  level  in  the  seventies  by  the 
creation  of  peacetime  jobs. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  imemployment 
problem  has  been  intensified  by  the  re- 
duction of  over  2  million  defense-related 
jobs  and  by  the  need  to  squeeze  down  in- 
flation. But  6  percent  unemployment  is 
too  much,  and  I  am  determined  to  reduce 
that  number  significantly  in  1972. 

To  that  end  I  proposed  the  tax  reduc- 
tion package  of  1971.  Federal  expendi- 
tures will  rise  by  $25.2  billion  between 
last  fiscal  year  and  fiscal  1972.  Together 
these  tax  reductions  and  expenditure  in- 
creases will  leave  a  budget  deficit  of  $38.8 
•billion  this  year.  If  we  were  at  full  em- 
ployment in  the  present  fiscal  year,  ex- 
penditures would  exceed  receipts  by  $8.1 
billion.  This  is  strong  medicine,  and  I  do 
not  propose  to  continue  its  use,  but  we 
have  taken  It  in  order  to  give  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  employment. 

We  have  imposed  price  and  wage  con- 
trols to  assure  that  the  expansion  of  de- 
mand does  not  rim  to  waste  in  more 
inflation  but  generates  real  output  and 
real  employment. 

We  have  suspended  dollar  convertibil- 
ity and  reduced  the  international  cost  of 
the  dollar  which  will  help  restore  the 
competitive  position  of  U.S.  workers  and 
thereby  generate  jobs  for  them. 

We  have  instituted  a  public  service  em- 
ployment program  to  provide  jobs  di- 
rectly for  people  who  find  it  especially 
hard  to  get  work. 

We  have  expanded  the  number  of  peo- 
ple on  federally  assisted  manpower  pro- 
grams to  record  levels. 

We  have  established  computerized  Job 
Banks  to  help  match  up  jobseekers  and 
job  vacancies. 

We  have  proposed  welfare  reform  to 
increase  Incentives  to  employment. 


We  have  proposed  special  revenue 
sharing  for  manpower  programs,  to  make 
them  more  effective. 

We  have  proposed  revision  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  system  to  remove  obstacles  to 
the  employment  of  young  and  inexperi- 
enced workers. 

We  expect  that  these  measures,  and 
others,  will  contribute  to  a  substantial 
reduction  of  unemployment. 

In  addition  to  getting  unemployment 
down,  a  second  major  economic  task  be- 
fore us  is  to  develop  and  apply  the  price- 
wage  control  system,  which  is  still  in  its 
formative  stage,  to  the  point  where  its 
objective  is  achieved.  The  objective  of 
the  controls  is  a  state  of  a'':ars  in  which 
reasonable  price  staoility  can  be  main- 
tained without  controls.  That  state  of 
affairs  can  and  will  be  reached.  How 
long  it  wiU  take,  no  one  can  say.  We  will 
persevere  until  the  goal  is  reached,  but 
we  will  not  keep  the  controls  one  day 
longer  than  necessary. 

The  success  of  the  stabilization  pro- 
gram depends  fundamentally  upon  the 
cooperation  of  the  American  people.  This 
means  not  only  compliance  with  the  reg- 
ulations. It  means  also  mutual  under- 
standing of  the  difficulties  that  all  of 
us — working  people,  businessmen,  con- 
sumers, farmers.  Government  officials — 
encounter  in  this  new  and  complicated 
program.  Our  experience  in  the  past  few 
months  convinces  me  that  we  shall  have 
this  necessary  Ingredient  for  success. 

We  embarked  last  year  on  another 
great  task — to  create  an  international 
economic  system  in  which  we  and  others 
can  reap  the  benefits  of  the  exchange  of 
goods  and  services  without  danger  to 
our  domestic  economies.  Despite  all  the 
troubles  in  this  field  in  recent  years  both 
the  American  people  and  our  trading 
partners  are  enjoying  on  a  large  scale 
than  ever  before  what  is  the  object  of 
the  whole  International  economic  exer- 
cise— consumption  of  foreign  goods  that 
are  better  or  cheaper  or  more  interest- 
ing than  domestic  goods,  as  well  as  for- 
eign travel  and  profitable  investment 
abroad. 

We  don't  want  to  reduce  these  benefits. 
We  want  to  expand  them.  To  do  that,  we 
in  the  United  States  must  be  able  to  pay 
in  the  way  that  is  best — chiefiy  by  selling 
abroad  those  things  that  we  produce  best 
or  more  cheaply,  including  the  products 
of  our  agriculture  and  our  other  high- 
technology  industries.  This  is  our  objec- 
tive in  the  international  discussions 
launched  by  our  acts  of  last  year  and 
continuing  this  year. 

These  tasks,  in  which  Government 
takes  the  lead,  are  superimposed  on  the 
fundamental  task  of  the  American  econ- 
omy, upon  which  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple most  depends  and  which  is  basically 
performed  by  the  people  and  not  by  the 
Government.  That  fundamental  task  is 
the  efficient  and  innovative  production 
of  the  goods  and  services  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  want.  That  is  why  I  have 
emphasized  the  need  for  greater  produc- 
tivity and  a  resurgence  of  the  competi- 
tive spirit. 

The  outstanding  performance  of  the 
American  economy  in  this  respect  pro- 
vides a  background  of  strength  which 


permits  the  Government  to  face  its  eco- 
nomic problems  with  confidence  and  to 
bring  about  a  new  prosperity  without  in- 
fiation  and  without  war. 

Richard  Nixon. 
January  27.  1972. 


CHICAGO  NEWSPAPER  BEGINS 
COMPLETE  USE  OF  TOTALLY  RE- 
CYCLED PAPER 

(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  printing  of  the  Tuesday,  January  25, 
Chicago  Sun-Times  marked  a  first  in  the 
history  of  major  American  newspapers 
and  also  another  milestone  reached  in 
the  continuing  effort  to  preserve  our  en- 
vironment. 

The  paper  for  the  entire  Sun-Times 
edition  was  made  without  cutting  down 
a  single  tree.  It  was  the  product  of  re- 
cycling old  newspapers  at  a  Field  En- 
terprises Inc.,  paper  plant,  the  FSC  Paper 
Corp.,  in  Alsip,  a  Chicago  suburb. 

The  Field  Enterprises  mill  uses  a  spe- 
cial deinking  process  to  reclaim  old 
newsi>ap>ers  and  turn  them  into  rolls  of 
paper  for  future  editions  of  the  Field 
newspapers  and  30  other  papers.  The 
daily  production  of  the  plant  is  more 
than  260  tons  of  newsprint.  Nearly 
115,000  tons  of  waste  pap>er  are  used 
annually  in  the  process. 

RecycUng  at  the  Field  plant  annually 
conserves  1.5  million  trees  for  other  uses. 
Estimates  indicate  that  deinked  paper 
saves  U.S.  newspapers  about  $3  miUion 
a  year  because  raw  materials  and  plant 
are  located  closer  to  pressrooms,  and 
the  United  States  saves  almost  $50  mil- 
lion in  international  payments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  few  years, 
much  has  been  said  about  what  each  of 
us  must  do  to  save  our  ever-diminishing 
natural  resources.  But  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, our  individual  efforts,  significant 
though  they  may  be.  will  not  be  the  de- 
cisive factor  in  the  battle  for  the  en- 
vironment. What  will  be  needed  are  more 
of  the  substantial  measures,  measures 
along  the  lines  of  those  recently  taken 
by  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

When  we  consider  that  the  Sun-Times 
has  a  daily  circulation  of  almost  550.000 
and  a  Simday  circulation  of  over  700,000, 
we  begin  to  realize  the  true  significance 
of  their  recent  action.  I  believe  that  the 
Sun-Times  has  set  a  truly  noteworthy 
precedent — a  precedent  that  hopefully 
will  be  followed  by  many  other  Ameri- 
can newsiiapers  in  the  near  future. 


THE  FISCAL  POLICY 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DEVTNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
you  made  a  statement  for  release  to  the 
afternoon  papers  entited  "A  Straight 
Look  At  The  Economy"  and  treated  a 
number  of  the  subjects  having  to  do  with 
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the  economy  pointing  out  inflation  had 
averaged  5.5  percent  in  the  last  2'.2  years. 

I  would  like  to  invite  to  your  atten- 
tion and  to  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bership that  the  inflation  rate  now  is  2.3 
percent  and  reducing  and  it  is  the  lowest 
it  has  been  in  a  number  of  years. 

You  pointed  out  intolerable,  increasing 
unemployment.  You  failed  to  point  out 
that  we  are  in  a  transition  period  between 
a  Democrat  waitime  economy  and  a 
Republican  peacetime  economy  and  that 
the  unemployment  rate  is  just  2  percent 
above  the  full  employment  concept  by 
the  Bureau  of  Liabor  Statistics. 

In  addition  to  which,  we  now  have 
currently  employed  over  80  million  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  which  is  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  country  and 
the  budget  deficit  that  many  of  our  Mem- 
bers seem  to  deplore — those-  Members 
who  vote  for  every  spending  program  in 
the  Congress — I  should  point  out  that  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  President  of 
$246  billion  contains  in  it — and  get  this — 
$181  billion  of  uncontrollable  expenses 
that  have  been  enacted  by  this  and 
previous  Congresses — Democrat  con- 
trolled. 

Seventy-two  percent  of  the  budget  is 
uncontrollable. 

In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  and  the 
Tax  Cut  Act  we  the  Congress  enacted  last 
year,  $22.4  billion  income  would  have 
been  generated  by  1973,  but  the  people 
retain  this  and  it  also  helps  to  create 
these  deficits.  Let  us  put  the  saddle 
where  it  belongs,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
Congress,  not  the  President. 


GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURES 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
old  sayin'-T  that  figures  do  not  lie.  For 
fiscal  1970.  the  Nixon  budget  request  for 
appropriations  was  $135.2  billion.  Con- 
gress cut  that  request  for  appropriations 
in  the  appropriation  bills  by  $5.6  billion. 
The  President  had  predicted  a  surplus 
that  year  of  $3.4  billion.  Despite  the  ap- 
propriation cut  by  the  Congress  of  al- 
mo.st  $6  billion,  the  deficit  was  $2.8  bil- 
lion. 

For  fiscal  1971  the  budget  request  for 
appropriations  was  $140.1  billion.  Con- 
gress appropriated  $138.4  billion  in  regu- 
lar annual  appropriation  bills  In  that 
budget  year,  or  a  cut  of  $1.7  billion  in 
the  Presidents  request.  That  year  he  pre- 
dicted a  surplus  of  $1.3  billion.  There  was 
a  deficit  of  $23  billion. 

In  fiscal  1972  the  Nixon  budget  request 
for  appropriations  was  S158.7  billion. 
Congress  appropriated  $156.5  billion,  or 
a  cut  of  $2.2  billion. 

The  original  deficit  predicted  was  $11.6 
billion.  The  projected  deficit  now  Is  some- 
thing like  $40  billion,  so  much  so  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  now 
considering  a  new  increase  in  the  debt 
ceiling.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  projec- 
tion for  the  4  years  of  this  administra- 
tion is  that  the  unified  deficit  will  be 
something  like  $90  billion,  or  $124  biUion 
on  the  Federal  funds  basis,  one  of  the 


largest  wartime  or  peacetime  deficit  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  deficits  are 
not  caased  by  congressional  overappro- 
priation.  Each  year  Congress  has  sub- 
stantially reduced  the  appropriations 
bills  requests  made  by  the  executive.  They 
are  caused  by  the  failme  of  this  admin- 
istration to  sponsor  economic  policies 
that  make  possible  full  production  and 
full  employment  in  this  country. 


and 
the 


THE  FISCAL  SITUATION 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked 
was    given    permission    to   address 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  I  am  sure  made  one  or  two  in- 
advertant  errors  in  his  comments.  As  I 
recall,  he  talked  about  $129  billion  and 
$158  billion.  I  think  the  truth  is  he  left 
out  $100  billion  in  each  case.  The  figures 
that  he  had  in  his  comments  are  right, 
except  he  just  left  $100  billion  off  in  each 
instance. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  is  correct 
as  far  as  the  unified  budget  is  concerned. 
The  totals  were  $213  billion  in  fiscal  1970, 
$236.4  billion  for  fiscal  1971,  and  $249.8 
billion  in  fiscal  1972. 

I  was  referring  to  the  funds  handled  in 
the  fiscal  year  appropriations  bills  each 
.-session  and  the  effect  is  the  same. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  the  second 
point,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  talked  about  a  reduction 
in  obligational  authority.  The  Congress 
may  have  done  that  but  I  want  to  look 
at  the  specifics  on  the  record.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Congress  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
and  others  added  to  all  the  deficits  by 
the  actual  enactment  of  certain  author- 
izing legislation  that  forced  greater  ex- 
penditures over  those  requested  by  the 
administration,  and  as  the  gentleman 
knows  authorizations  are  an  integral 
part  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  the  usual 
chorus  of  outrage  from  critics  of  the  ad- 
ministration about  the  size  of  the  ex- 
pected deficit  for  this  year,  now  that  the 
budget  is  out.  And  as  usual,  the  shrillest 
cries  will  come  from  those  whose  philos- 
ophy of  government,  and  whose  heedless 
contribution  to  the  spawning  of  new  pro- 
grams, qualifies  them  least  to  talk  of  fis- 
cal sanity.  Many  of  these  same  critics 
have  been  consistent  in  their  advocacy 
of  a  more  "expansionist"  fiscal  policy, 
to  provide  greater  stimulus  for  an  econ- 
omy with  a  6  percent  imemployment 
rate.  Obviously,  you  cannot  have  it  both 
ways:  To  be  more  "expansionist"  the 
budget  would  have  to  show  an  even 
greater  deficit. 

We  all  know  that  economic  policy  is 
one  of  balance — one  of  trade-offs  between 
coimterlng  trends  and  pressure.  If  we 
are  going  to  be  honest  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  we  will  decide  as  politicians 


where  our  greatest  economic  threat  lies, 
will  advocate  balanced  policies  to  mini- 
mize that  threat,  and  will  not  try  to  pre- 
tend we  can  have  it  one  way  today,  an- 
other way  tomorrow,  wherever  the  short- 
term  policies  of  economic  comment  will 
take  us. 

The  President  has  put  it  all  together  in 
his  budget.  He  has  sought  a  balanced 
plan  for  economic  progress.  We  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  are  going  to  support  such 
a  plan,  and  to  see  that  those  who  want 
to  play  it  all  ways — now  calling  for  a 
lower  deficit,  now  urging  fiscal  expan- 
sionism, now  deploring  the  size  of  ex- 
penditures they  have  played  a  part  in 
creating,  now  advocating  new  and  more 
expensive  programs — are  properly  ex- 
posed for  their  efforts  to  manipulate  the 
American  people  in  this  vital  area  of 
concern. 


PEACE  CORPS  SHOULD  BE  FUNDED 
AT  HIGHEST  POSSIBLE  LEVEL 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Peace  Corps  is  probably  one  of  the  best 
ideas  in  foreign  policy  in  this  century, 
yet  it  faces  today  a  serious  challenge  to 
its  continued  effectiveness. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  have  au- 
thorized expenditures  for  the  Peace 
Corps  of  $77.2  million  for  fiscal  1972,  but 
the  House  has  appropriated  only  $68 
million. 

This  reduction  is  made  even  more 
critical  by  the  fact  that  the  Peace  Corps 
operated  on  a  continuing  resolution  for 
the  first  3  months  of  this  fiscal  year 
with  a  ceiling  of  $82.2  million,  for  the 
next  3  months  at  $77.2  million  figure, 
and  for  the  past  month  at  $72  million. 

Thus  the  Corps  has  obligated  in  good 
faith  moneys  under  these  higher  author- 
izations and,  should  this  lower  level  pre- 
vail, will  be  forced  to  recoup  these  funds 
during  the  remaining  months  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

Even  at  a  level  of  $72  million  the 
Peace  Corps  may  be  forced  to  cease 
operations  in  as  many  as  15  countries 
and  ciu-tail  its  activities  in  some  40 
others  by  mid-February. 

Under  the  direction  of  Joe  Blatchford, 
the  Peace  Corps  has  included  an  increas- 
ing ntmiber  of  highly  skilled  volimteers 
who  have  carried  this  Nation's  tech- 
nological advancements  to  underdevel- 
oped nations  where  they  have  combatted 
disease,  introduced  new  agricultural 
techniques  and  helped  to  raise  the  qual- 
ity of  life. 

Applications  to  the  Peace  Corps  by  vol- 
unteers are  at  a  5-year  high.  Foreign 
governments  have  requested  an  addi- 
tional 2,000  volunteers.  Yet,  despite  its 
popularity  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
Corps  will  be  required  to  say  "no"  to  the 
volunteers  and  to  those  countries  seeking 
our  help  in  their  development. 

The  Corps,  Mr.  Speaker,  should,  in  my 
judgment,  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
continue  appropriations  for  the  Peace 
Corps  at  $77.2  million  and  I  am  hopeful 
this  is  the  level  at  which  it  will  be  fimded. 
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NORTH  VIETNAM  DOES  NOT  WANT 
PEACE  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

(Mr,  COLLIER  asked  and  was  given 
pei"mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  liis  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  should 
now  be  obvious  to  anyone  with  reasonable 
intelligence  that  North  Vietnam  does  not 
want  peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  Hanoi's 
response  to  President  Nixon's  eight  point 
Indochina  peace  plan  is  arrogant  and 
deceitful.  It  again  becomes  evident  that 
totalitarian  dictatorsliips  prefer  human 
suffering  to  a  peace  which  merely  pro- 
vides the  right  of  the  people  to  make  a 
choice  of  the  government  under  which 
they  are  to  live.  That  is  the  singular  is- 
sue as  the  situation  nov.'  stands  in  South- 
east Asia  notwithstanding  the  smoke- 
screen of  political  rhetoric  here  at  home 
and  uix)n  which  Hanoi  is  leaning  so 
hsavily. 

THERE  ARE  TWO  SIDES  TO 
BUDGETS 

(Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  the  majority 
leader  and  his  discussion  about  the  eco- 
nomic situation.  I  have  just  spent  all 
morning  in  the  full  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  that  very  subject.  We  can  all 
get  together  and  deplore  budget  deficits, 
which,  of  course,  I  think  we  all  do.  I 
would,  however,  point  out  the  gentleman 
has  to  share  some  responsibility  in  this 
area  because  there  are  two  sides  to  budg- 
ets. There  is  the  spending  side  and  the 
receipt  side. 

The  gentleman  is  the  ranking  member 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

We  had  a  tax  reduction  in  1964,  an- 
other in  1969,  and  another  in  1971;  which 
substantially  reduces  the  revenues  wliile 
at  the  same  time  we  are  increasing  on 
the  expenditure  side. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  if  he  supports  the  pro- 
posal for  a  total  spending  ceiling  so  that 
we  can  bring  imder  control  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  been  deploring. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  have  grave  doubts  about 
that  proposal.  We  have  done  that  before. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am  talking  about 
an  emergency. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  really 
does  not  touch  the  issue.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  that  decline  in  revenue  is  al- 
most entirely  attributable  to  the  econ- 
omy. The  President  himself  admits  that. 
That  is  why  he  sends  up  what  he  calls 
a  full-employment  budget. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  gentleman  on  that  point.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  the  downturn  in  the 
economy  is  that  we  have  seen  2.5  million 
people  leave  the  military  and  miiitary- 
defense-related  industry,  moving  from 
war  to  peace. 

In  other  words,  it  v;as  easy  to  have  a 
booming  prosperity — which  we  did — 3nd 
a  4-percent  unemployment  with  a  full- 
blown economy,  while  the  gtms  were 
booming  and  the  Nation's  industry  was 
geared  for  war. 


But  now  the  Pi-esident  is  ending  the 
war.  We  have  to  readjust  the  lives  and 
incomes  of  21/2  million  people  in  this 
one  area  alone.  Of  course,  we  are  going 
to  have  this  turndown,  and  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  revenues  of  the  Government. 
It  certainly  does  not  help  to  have  the 
Congress,  at  the  same  time,  escalating 
expenditures  and  expanding  programs. 

There  is  no  way  I  know  that  the  Pres- 
ident can  spend  one  dime  of  public  mon- 
ey that  Congress  has  not  authorized,  and 
the  Congress  ought  to  be  willing  to  bear 
this  responsibility  and  blame.  It  is  nei- 
ther candid  nor  conscionable  to  try  to 
pass  the  buck  to  the  other  end  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 


PROVIDING  PAY  COMPARABILITY 
ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  CERTAIN 
HOUSE  EMPLOYEES  WHOSE  PAY 
RATES  ARE  SPECIFICALLY  FIXED 
BY  HOUSE  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  741)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  741 
Resolved,  That  until  otherwise  provldeO  by 
law,  effective  as  of  January  1,  1972,  the  per 
annum  gross  rate  of  pay  of  each  employee 
(except  an  employee  who  Is  an  elected  officer 
of  the  House)  whose  pay  Is  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  and  Is  fixed  at  a  specific 
rate  by  House  resolution  Is  Increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  5.5  per  centum  of  his  per 
annum  gross  rate  of  pay.  No  rate  of  pay  shall 
be  Increased  by  reason  of  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  to  an  amount  In  excess  of  the 
rate  of  basic  pay  of  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  contained  In  section  5316  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code.  The  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  Is  made  available  to  ctirry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment;  On  page  1,  line  4, 
immediately  following  the  word  "the"  strike 
out  the  word  "House)"  and  insert  "House  or 
who  is  an  Official  Reporter  of  Debates  or  an 
Official  Reporter  to  Committees.)" 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
committee  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  re- 
.«:erves  the  right  to  object  to  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  do,  until  it  is  explained, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  tske 
time  to  explain  the  amendment,  wliich 
was  a  little  more  than  I  anticipated.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  understand  what  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Missouri  means  when  he 
says  it  "was  a  little  more  than  I  antici- 
pated." 

The  effect  of  the  amendment,  I  might 
say  to  my  friend  from  Missouri,  is  to 
strike  from  the  original  resolution.  House 
Resolution  741,  those  who  record — the 
stenographers  who  record — the  debates 
or  the  colloquies  such  as  we  are  having 


now  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  those 
who  record — those  House  employees, 
stenographers  who  record — the  commit- 
tee debates. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  that  because  they  are 
now  drawing  excessive  pay  above  the  rate 
of  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
might  say  to  my  friend  from  Missouri 
they  are  not  drawing  excessive  pay  in  any 
sense  or  above  what  he  states,  but  the 
committee  decided  that  their  salaries  at 
the  current  level — at  least  the  committee 
insofar  as  it  relates  to  this  resolution  de- 
cided that  the  top  is  at  about  $35,000 
and  it  goes  down  a  little  bit  lower — that 
their  compensation  is  adequate  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  gentleman  insofar  as  his 
last  sentence  is  concerned,  and  I  might 
add  that  it  is  tixne  we  all  considered  re- 
ductions in  lieu  of  additions,  if  we  are 
serious  about  inflation  and  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. 

Under  my  reservation,  may  I  make  one 
further  inquiry  as  to  the  general  con- 
tent of  House  Resolution  741.  as  amend- 
ed? Am  I  to  understand,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  does  not  involve  the  regular 
employees,  the  Member-appointed  em- 
ployees on  Capitol  Hill,  but  that  the  sav- 
ing clause  there  is  "whose  pay  is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  is 
fixed  at  a  specific  rate  by  House  reso- 
lution?" 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  is  precisely  correct,  and  if  he 
will  withdraw  his  reservation  so  that  I 
can  briefiy  explain  the  resolution,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  further  for  any  other 
questions  that  he  might  have. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  all  I 
seek.  I  will  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
committee  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  system  long  in  exist- 
ence here,  a  number  of  the  employees  of 
the  House  who  actually  work  here  every 
day,  a  ntunber  of  whom  I  can  see  at  the 
desk  now,  are  not  within  the  overall  Fed- 
eral pay  structure  nor  are  they  employees 
of  individual  Members  of  this  body.  They 
are,  therefore,  distinguished  by  that  dif- 
ference. Each  and  every  time  in  past 
years  that  committee  staff  or  Member 
staff  allowances  have  been  increased,  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  has 
made  an  effort  to  keep  these — I  call  them 
rather  isolated  employees — at  a  level 
commensm-ate  with  that  of  oiu-  own 
staffs  and  the  committee  staffs. 

Following  the  rule  .set  down  by  phases 
I  and  II  of  the  President's  economic  pol- 
icy, determination  was  made  that  Fed- 
eral employees  subject  to  the  recommen- 
dation of  those  for  whom  they  worked 
could  get  up  to  5.5  percent  raises  on  the 
individual  Member's  recommendation  or 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  respective 
committee  chairmen. 

I  have  no  statistics  with  respect  to  the 
decisions  made  by  the  individual  Mem- 
bers, but  I  can  rep>ort  to  the  House  that 
every  one  of  the  committee  chairmen 
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recommended  5.5  percent  increases  for 
their  employees. 

This  leaves  this  small  group  of  33  peo- 
ple, excluding  the  official  reporters,  with- 
out the  benefit  of  that  5.5  percent  raise. 
The  effect  of  this  resolution  would  be  to 
give  them  that. 

The  total  cost  per  annum  of  this  reso- 
lution is  S23.857.  approximately  $20,000 
per  annum  less  than  it  would  have  been 
had  the  Reporters  been  included. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reiterate  that  there  is 
a  total  of  33  majority  and  minority  em- 
ployees involved. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
have  any  further  question? 

Mr.  HALL.  No.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding.  I  think  the 
gentleman's  explanation  has  been  ade- 
quate and  it  would  appear  to  me  that 
this  is  equitable  and  just. 

I  compliment  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  for  being  a  good  watch- 
dog of  the  contingent  fund. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  resolution  Is  di- 
rected to  equity  for  those  who  do  not 
have  statutory  appointments? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  This 
is  precisely  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  PAYMENT  OP  COM- 
PENSATION FOR  CERTAIN  COM- 
MITTEE EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  I  call  up  a 
privileged  resolution— House  Resolution 
769 — and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  re-solution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  769 
Resolved.  That  there  .shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  cf  Repre- 
sentatives such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  pay  the  compensation  for  services  per- 
formed during  the  period  beginning  January 
3.  1972.  and  ending  at  the  close  of  January  31. 
1972.  by  each  person  ( 1 )  who,  on  January  2 
1972.  was  employed  by  a  standing  commit- 
tee or  any  select  committee  of  the  Ninety- 
second  Congress  and  whose  salary  was  paid 
under  authority  of  a  House  resolution  adopt- 
ed during  the  Ninety-second  Congress,  or 
who  was  appointed  after  January  2,  1972.  to 
fill  an  existing  vacancy  or  a  vacancv  occur- 
rins  subsequent  to  .January  2.  1972  and  (2) 
who  is  certified  by  the  chairman  of  the  ap- 
propriate committee  as  performing  such  serv- 
ices for  such  committee  during  such  period. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  effect  of  this  resolution. 
House  Re<=olution  769.  is  very  simple.  The 
effect  of  it  is  to  allow  all  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  House  to  expend  moneys  at  the 
level  at  which  the  House  authorized  them 
to  spend  last  year  for  a  period  of  1  month. 
This  will  enable  the  respective  and  dis- 
tinguished committee  chairmen  to  pre- 
pare their  budgets  for  this  year  and  will 
give  the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts  an 
opportunity  to  schedule  hearings  which 


Indeed,  we  will  do  on  their  desires  for  the 
current  year. 

I  might  report  that  all  but  one  com- 
mittee to  my  knowledge  has  carryover 
money  expended  and  moneys  from  last 
year. 

I  might  report  also  that  the  committee 
chairmen  and  the  ranking  minority 
members  have  been  assiduous  in  comply- 
ing with  the  House  Administration  re- 
quirement that  they  report  monthly  all 
of  their  expenditures,  their  list  of  em- 
ployees, and  activities. 

To  me  this  is  particularly  important 
because  the  Members  will  remember  that 
in  the  series  of  resolutions  authorizing 
committee  moneys  for  the  past  year  we 
emphasized  the  responsibilities  that  com- 
mittees have  imder  last  year's  Reorga- 
nization Act  to  exercise  their  oversight 
responsibilities.  They  have  done  so  and  I 
think  they  have  done  so  admirably. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  one  instance  where  a 
committee  is  short  of  funds,  in  the 
amount  of  approximately  $31,000 — that 
is.  without  this  continuing  resolution — 
they  would  be  $31,000  short. 

The  subcommittee  will  take  that  into 
consideration,  and  that  amoimt  will  be 
deducted  from  the  amount  that  the  com- 
mittee requests  in  the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  8085,  AGE  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  CIVIL  SERVICE  APPLICANTS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  616  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  616 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
8085)  relating  to  age  requirements  for  ap- 
pointments to  positions  In  executive  agen- 
cies and  in  the  competitive  service.  After 
general  debate  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  the  bUl  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  now  printed  In  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 


under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  such  consideration,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
Instructions. 

The  SPEAICER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  fMr.  O'Neill)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  QuiLLEN) ,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  616 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
8085  regarding  age  requirements  for  Fed- 
eral employees.  The  resolution  also  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  committee  substitute  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  8085  is  to  estab- 
lish a  congressional  policy  which  will  re- 
quire the  Government  to  promote  em- 
ployment or  promotion  of  persons  based 
on  ability  rather  than  age.  and  prohibit 
arbitrary  age  discrimination.  Excepted  as 
well  as  competitive  employees  would  be 
covered. 

The  President  would  be  authorized  to 
establish  a  maximum  age  requirement 
for  appointment  in  the  civil  service  when 
the  requirement  is  established  on  the 
basis  of  a  determination  that  age  is  an 
occupational  qualification  necessary  to 
the  performance  of  duties. 

The  present  law  stating  the  existing 
policy  against  discrimination  as  to  age 
and  the  present  law  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  set  minimum 
and  maximimi  age  limitations  for  em- 
ployment by  the  U.S.  Park  Police  would 
be  repealed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  616  in  order  that  the 
bill  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  616  will  permit  consideration 
of  H.R.  8085  under  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  general  debate.  In  addition,  the 
rule  makes  the  language  substituted  by 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  in  order  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  reaffirm 
the  present  congressional  policy  against 
discrimination  with  respect  to  age  in  the 
competitive  service  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, and  to  extend  this  policy,  with 
necessars'  flexibility,  to  all  Federal  em- 
ployment. 

The  bill  establishes  a  policy  which  will 
require  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
mote employment  of  persons  based  upon 
ability  to  perform  the  job  in  question 
rather  than  age  and  will  prohibit  age 
discrimination  in  all  Federal  employ- 
ment. 

At  the  same  time  the  bill  authorizes 
the  President  to  establish  a  maximum 
age  requirement  to  any  position  in  the 
executive  agencies  or  the  competitive 
service  if  it  is  determined  that  age  is  a 
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bona  fide  requirement  for  successful  job 
performance.  If  a  maximum  age  limit  is 
established  in  any  job  category,  the  Pres- 
ident is  required  to  send  to  the  two  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committees  a 
statement  of  justification  and  explana- 
tion at  least  60  days  before  the  age  re- 
quirement goes  into  effect. 

Finally,  the  bill  repeals  the  existing 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
fix  the  minimum  and  maximum  age 
limits  within  which  appointments  may 
be  made  to  the  positions  in  the  Park 
Police. 

Existing  law,  which  prohibits  age  dis- 
crimination makes  no  allowances  for  any 
exceptions.  Therefore,  Federal  agencies 
which  meet  such  a  situation  must  go  to 
Congress  for  relief.  This  is  what  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  did  with  respect  to 
its  Park  Police.  Two  other  departments 
have  already  requested  exceptions  in 
particular  cases,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. It  seems  far  wiser  to  provide  ad- 
ministrative relief  by  statute  so  that  in 
exceptional  cases  where  age  is  a  factor 
of  occupational  qualification  this  fact 
should  be  recognized. 

No  cost  to  the  Government  is  antici- 
pated except  for  minimal  administrative 
costs.  The  legislation  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  request  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

There  are  no  dissenting  views. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorimi  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Ron  No.  91 

Abbltt  Dennis  Hosmer 

Abourezk  Dent  Jacobs 

Adams  Derwinskl  Johnson.  Pa. 

Alexander  Dlggs  Keith 

Anderson.  Downing  Kemp 

Tenn.  Dwyer  Kluczynskl 

Annunzlo  Edmondson  L&ndgrebe 

Arends  Edwards,  Calif.  Landrum 

Ashbrook  Edwards.  La.  Latta 

Aspin  Esch  Leggett 

BadlUo  Eshleman  Lennon 

Baring  Evlns.  Tenn.  Long.  La. 

Bell  Forsythe  McClure 

Blaggl  Fraser  McKay 

Blanton  Frey  McKlnney 

Blatnlk  Oaliflanakls  MalUiard 

Bow  Gallagher  Martin 

Brasco  Oialmo  Meeds 

Brinkley  Gibbons  Metcalfe 

Camp  Ooldwater  Mills.  Ark. 

Carey  Grasso  Mitchell 

Carney  Gray  Moorhead 

Celler  Green,  Greg.  Murphy.  N.Y. 

Chisholm  Gude  Nelsen 

Clark  Hansen.  Idaho  Nix 

Clay  Harrington  O'Konski 

Cleveland  Hastings  Patman 

Conable  Hawkins  Pelly 

Conte  ^y«  Pettis 

Carman  /Hubert  Rallsback 

Culver  /  Heckler.  Mass.  Rhodes 

Davis,  Ga.      /     Hicks.  Wash.  Rogers 


Rosenthal 

Springer 

Wampler 

Runnels 

Stanton, 

Wldnall 

St  Germain 

J.  William 

Wilson.  Bob 

Scheuer 

Steele 

Wilson, 

Schneebell 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Charles  H 

Shipley 

Stephens 

woifr 

Sikes 

Teague,  Calif. 

Wright 

Slsk 

Udall 

Wydler 

Smith,  Calif. 

Ullman 

Yatron 

Smith,  Iowa 

Van  Deerlln 

Young,  Fla. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Waldle 

Zion 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  305 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AGE     REQUIREMENTS     FOR     CIVIL 
SERVICE  APPLICANTS 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  8085)  relating  to 
age  requirements  for  appointments  to 
positions  in  executive  agencies  and  In  the 
competitive  service. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Henderson). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE  COMMITTEE   OF  THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  8085,  with  Mr. 
Waggonner  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
HENDER.SON)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
Gross)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Henderson)  . 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Dulski)  . 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  spon- 
sored H.R.  8085  on  the  basis  of  an  official 
recommendation  sent  to  Congress  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

There  are  two  main  objectives: 

First,  it  reaffirms  the  Government's 
strict  policy  against  discrimination  be- 
cause of  age  in  employment  in  the  com- 
petitive service  and  extends  that  policy 
to  all  employment  in  the  Federal  serv- 
ice. 

Second,  the  bill  recognizes  the  need 
for  providing  some  flexibility  in  this  area 
by  authorizing  the  President,  or  his 
agent,  to  establish  maximum  age  limits 
for  appointments  to  positions  in  execu- 
tive agencies  where  age  is  found  to  be  a 
necessary  qualification. 

The  authority  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent luider  this  bill  would  be  similar  to 
that  now  held  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
with  resp>ect  to  positions  in  private  in- 
dustry. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  an  out- 
right statutory  ban  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  maximum  age  limit  for 
employment  in  the  competitive  service. 


Since  the  existing  law  does  not  provide 
for  administrative  exceptions,  any 
agency  that  feels  it  has  positions  need- 
ing exception  must  now  look  to  the  Con- 
gress for  individual  relief. 

A  number  of  agencies  have  indicated 
that  they  will  seek  authority  from  the 
Congress  to  establish  maximum  age 
limits  for  certain  types  of  positions. 

Our  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  believes  that  instead  of  action  on 
individual  requests,  it  would  be  far  more 
desirable  to  authorize  the  President,  or 
his  designated  agent,  to  set  maximum 
age  limits  for  such  positions. 

In  view  of  the  strong  desire  of  the 
Congress  to  eliminate  age  discrimination 
in  Federal  employment,  except  where 
absolutely  necessary,  this  legislation  pro- 
vides for  advance  congressional  review 
of  any  proposed  exception. 

Thus,  there  is  no  danger  that  the  pro- 
posed authority  to  set  maximum  age 
limits  will  be  abused  by  the  President  or 
his  designated  agent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the 
authority  to  establish  maximum  age  re- 
quirements, where  necessary,  should  be 
vested  in  the  President,  subject  to  con- 
gressional review,  and  I.  therefore,  urge 
the  passage  of  H.R.  8085. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
8085,  a  bill  relating  to  age  requirements 
for  appointments  to  positions  in  execu- 
tive agencies  and  in  the  competitive 
service. 

First,  may  I  say  that  this  bill  before 
us  has  no  cost  implications.  Secondly, 
it  is  an  administration  proposal;  and, 
thirdly,  all  it  does,  basically,  is  to  pro- 
vide an  orderly  and  uniform  procedure 
for  establishing  age  requirements  for  en- 
trance into  Federal  Government  posi- 
tions. 

BACKGROUND 

There  is  at  present  an  outright  ban 
on  establishing  maximum  age  limits  for 
entry  into  the  competitive  service.  Tliis 
present  policy  against  age  discrimina- 
tion in  Federal  employment  dates  back  to 
1956  when  Congress  wrote  into  the  In- 
dependent Offices  Appropriation  Act  (70 
Stat.  355)  a  prohibition  against  the  use 
of  appropriated  funds  to  pay  the  salary 
of  any  Federal  employee  who  sets  a 
maximum  age  for  entry  into  any  posi- 
tion in  the  competitive  service. 

There  has  been  an  exception  when 
the  Secretary  of  Interior,  in  1969.  was 
granted  the  authority  to  set  minimum 
and  maximum  age  limits  for  U.S.  Park 
Police.  The  legislation  did  not  go  through 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

So  far  in  this  session  of  Congress  our 
committee  has  had  requests  from  the 
Attorney  General  for  authority  to  set  age 
limits  for  several  of  his  law  enforcement 
positions  and  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  set  age 
limits  for  air  controllers.  In  time,  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  more  such  requests. 

On  Monday,  September  27th,  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  voted  out  an  air  controller  bill, 
H.R.  8083,  with  a  section  relating  to  age 
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requirements  in  the  original  bill  deleted 
to  conform  to  the  principles  detailed  in 
the  legislation  before  us  today. 

FLEXIBILITT 

Age,  by  itself,  should  never  be  a  bar  to 
employment,  either  In  private  industry  or 
in  the  Federal  Government.  In  keeping 
with  this  principle,  H.R.  8085  reaffirms 
congressional  policy  against  discrimina- 
tion as  to  age.  But,  it  is  equally  desirable 
that  a  degree  of  flexibility,  similar  to 
that  already  existing  for  positions  in  pri- 
vate industry,  be  provided  for  Federal 
positions  to  permit  exceptions  without 
the  necessity  for  congressional  action  in 
each  case  when  age  is  found  to  be  a  bona 
fide  occupational  qualification. 

The  primary  effects  of  the  bill  before 
you  would  be  to  give  the  President  an 
administrative  authority,  with  congres- 
sional control,  that  is  parallel  to  the  au- 
thority granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  positions  in  private  Industry — Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  of 
1S67.  81  Stat.  602. 

CONGRESSIONAL    CONTROL 

To  insure  continued  congressional  in- 
terest and  control,  the  President  or  his 
agent  is  required  to  give  notice  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  of  the  House  and  Senate  at  least 
60  days  prior  to  establishing  a  maximum 
age  requirement.  The  report  to  the  two 
committees  must  include  a  full  and  com- 
plete statement  concerning  the  need  for 
such  a  maximum  age  requirement. 

PUBLIC    HEARINGS 

The  Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and 
Civil  Service  in  July  took  testimony  on 
H.R.  8035  from  the  chairman  of  the  Civil 
Servlrp  Commission  and  representatives 
of  several  Federal  Government  employee 
organizations. 

Chairman  Hampton  fully  supported 
the  proposed  legislation.  The  employee 
organizations  objected  to  the  bill  so  long 
as  there  was  no  congressional  control. 

The  bill  was  amended  in  subcommittee 
to  provide  this  congressional  control. 

COST 

The  only  cost  involved,  as  I  stated 
earlier,  would  be  minimal,  arising  from 
general  administrative  costs. 

SUMMARY 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  noncontro- 
versial  bill,  sponsored  by  the  administra- 
tion, with  little  or  no  costs.  It  emphasizes 
ability  rather  than  age  as  a  prerequisite 
for  a  Federal  Government  job.  But,  H.R. 
8085  provides  for  flexibility  in  Federal 
personnel  management  where  age  be- 
comes a  bona  fide  occupational  qualifi- 
cation by  authorizing  the  President  to  set 
a  maximum  age  in  making  an  appoint- 
ment to  a  position  in  an  executive  agency 
as  in  the  competitive  service. 

Congressional  control  is  guaranteed  by 
giving  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  at 
least  60  days  advance  notice  with  full 
justification  for  the  proposed  Presidential 
action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  all  Members' 
support  of  this  bill. 

APPLICATION  OP   H.R.   8085   TO  THE  POSTAL  SERV- 
ICE 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  state- 
ments appearing  in  the  first  full  para- 


graph on  page  5  of  the  committee's  re- 
port on  H.R.  8085. 

The  last  sentence  of  that  paragraph 
states  that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  is 
specifically  excluded  from  the  definition 
of  "independent  establishment"  In  sec- 
tion 104  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and,  therefore,  is  not  covered  by 
the  provisions  of  the  new  section  7155. 

The  new  section  7155,  as  added  by 
H.R.  8085,  authorizes  the  President  to  es- 
tablish maximum  age  requirements  in 
connection  with  appointments  to  posi- 
tions in  an  "Executive  agency"  or  in  the 
"competitive  service,"  when  such  require- 
ments are  necessary. 

After  the  report  was  filed,  the  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
statement  on  page  5  of  the  report,  con- 
cerning application  of  the  new  provisions 
to  the  Postal  Service. 

Section  410(b)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  specifically  provides  that  the 
provisions  of  chapter  71  of  title  5  shall 
apply  to  the  Postal  Service.  It  would  ap- 
pear, therefore,  that  any  amendments 
to  the  provisions  of  chapter  71  of  title 
5,  likewise  would  be  applicable  to  the 
Postal  Service  unless  specifically  pro- 
vided otherwise. 

Since  the  first  section  of  H.R.  8085 
adds  a  new  section  7155  to  chapter  71, 
and  in  view  of  the  doubts  which  arose 
after  the  Committee  Report  was  filed. 
Chairman  Dulski  requested  the  Post- 
master General  to  furnish  his  comments 
on  this  question.  I  will  insert  at  the  end 
of  my  statement  the  letter  Chairman 
Dulski  addressed  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, and  the  reply  dated  September  28, 
1971,  from  the  Senior  Assistant  Postmas- 
ter General  and  General  Counsel,  David 
A.  Nelson. 

The  reply  agrees  with  our  conclusion 
that  the  statement  in  the  report  is  er- 
roneous, but  does  not  agree  that  all 
amendments  to  chapter  71  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  enacted  hereafter, 
would  automatically  apply  to  the  Postal 
Service. 

The  letter  points  out  that  subsequent 
amendments  might  not  be  within  the 
framework  created  by  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act,  and  would  be  conflicting 
and  completely  contrary  to  other  provi- 
sions in  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act. 
The  Postal  Service  recommends  that 
specific  provisions  be  included  if  it  is 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  Postal 
Service  be  subject  to  amendments  to 
chapter  71  and  other  provisions  specifi- 
cally referred  to  in  section  410  of  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act. 

The  questions  raised  in  this  matter 
are  not  easy  ones  to  answer.  We  do  not 
need  to  resolve  the  issue  at  the  present 
time.  The  committee  hereafter  can  es- 
tablish a  policy,  as  it  may  desire,  in 
making  subsequent  amendment-^,  to  the 
appropriate  provisions  of  title  5  appli- 
cable to  the  Postal  Service.  In  this  par- 
ticular c^se,  it  is  not  important. 

The  Postal  Service  in  its  reply  stated 
that  the  amendment  proposed  by  this 
legislation  is  in  harmony  with  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  of 
1967,  and  its  extension  to  the  Postal 
Service  would  not  be  inconsistent  with 
the  concept  that  emplojonent  within 
the  Postal  Service  should  be  more  nearly 


comparable  to  employment  in  the  private 
sector. 

It  is  stated  that,  as  a  practical  matter, 
the  Postal  Service  imdoubtedly  would 
follow  the  policy  embodied  in  H.R.  8085, 
even  though  the  legislation  does  not  spe- 
cifically apply  to  the  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  Postal  Service,  I  see  no 
need  to  offer  a  specific  amendment  to 
the  bill,  making  it  apply  specifically  to 
the  Postal  Service. 

The  letters  that  I  referred  to  above 
are  set  forth  below: 

September  17,  1971. 
Hon.  WiNTON  M.  Blount, 
Postmaster  General,  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Postmaster  General:  A  question 
has  arisen  as  to  the  application  to  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  of  certain  provisions 
that  are  contained  In  pending  legislation. 

Section  410(b)  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  specifically  provides  that  several  pro- 
visions Of  law  shall  apply  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, Including  the  provisions  of  chapter  71  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

H.R.  8085,  which  was  ordered  repK)rted  by 
our  Conomittee  and  l.s  now  pending  before 
the  House,  proposes  to  add  a  new  section 
7155  to  chapter  71  of  title  5. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  provision  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  establish  maximum 
age  requirements  In  connection  with  ap- 
pointments to  a  position  In  an  "Executive 
agency"  or  In  the  "competitive  service". 

The  Committee  report  on  the  Legislation 
(House  Rept.  No.  92^16) .  In  the  last  sentence 
of  the  first  full  paragraph  on  page  5,  states 
that  the  United  States  Postal  Service  Is  spe- 
clflcally  excluded  from  the  definition  of  "in- 
dependent establishment"  in  section  104  of 
title  5,  and,  therefore,  is  not  covered  by  the 
new  section  7155. 

I  believe  that  this  statement  is  incorrect. 
It  certainly  does  not  coincide  with  the  in- 
tent expressed  by  representatives  of  the  Pos- 
tal Service  when  they  testified  on  the  legis- 
lation, or  with  the  int«nt  of  the  Committee 
in  considering  section  410  of  title  39. 

It  is  my  belief  that  section  410(b)  has  the 
effect  of  applying  all  provisions  of  chapter  71 
of  title  5,  and  the  provisions  of  other  sec- 
tions mentioned  In  that  subsection,  to  the 
Uuite.i  States  Pcstal  Service,  without  regard 
to  any  definition  that  may  be  Included  in  the 
actual  provisions  of  chapter  71.  or  the  other 
provisions  made  applicable  to  the  Postal 
Service  by  section  410. 

Thn  ldentlc.ll  question  ha.i  now  arl.sen  in 
connection  v.-ith  another  bill  the  Committee 
Is  now  considering,  which  adds  a  new  sub- 
chapter to  chapter  71  of  title  5,  relating  to 
the  rights  of  privacy  for  Federal  employees. 
During  the  Subcommittee  markup  of  this 
legislation,  a  motion  was  made,  and  ap- 
proved, to  Include  provisions  in  the  new  sub- 
chapter 3.  and  In  t:tle  39,  making  the  pro- 
visicns  of  the  new  subchapter  3  applicable 
spacifically  to  the  United  States  Postal 
Service. 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  provisions  of  section 
410(b)  have  the  effect  of  applying  the  pro- 
visions cf  the  new  subchapter  3  to  the 
United  States  Postal  Service,  and  that  the 
provisions  of  the  new  section  7155,  proposed 
by  H  R.  8085,  will  apply  to  the  United  States 
Postal  Service,  without  any  specific  refer- 
ence to  the  inclusion  of  the  Postal  Service 
In  the  new  legislation. 

I  would  appreclHte  having  your  comments 
on  this  matter  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
as  the  Subcommittee  on  Employee  Benefits 
will  meet  next  week  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation,  and  it  Is  ex- 
pected that  H.R.  8085  will  be  considered  on 
the  Floor  of  the  House  In  the  very  near 
future. 
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Copies  of  the  material  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred are  enclosed  for  your  Information. 
With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thaddeus  J.  Dtilski, 

Chairman. 

U.S.  Postal  Servce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  28,  1971. 
Hon.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski. 
Chairman,   Committee   on   Post    Office   and 
Civil  Service,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral has  asked  me  to  respond  to  your  leitter 
of  September  17,  1971,  requesting  our  com- 
ments on  the  question  whether  certain  pro- 
posed  revisions    in    chapter    71    of    title    5, 
United  States  Code,  would,  If  enacted,  apply 
to  the  Postal  Service. 

We  agree  with  your  conclusion  that  the 
exclusion  of  the  Postal  Service  from  the  defi- 
nition of  an  "Independent  establishment"  In 
5  U.S.C.  §  104  does  not  provide  a  complete 
answer  to  the  question  of  how  far  the  Postal 
Service  might  be  bound  by  amendments  to 
those  provisions  of  title  5  that  now  apply  to 
the  Postal  Service.  39  U.S.C.  §  410(b)  makes 
chapt€r  71  of  title  5  applicable  to  the  Postal 
Ser\-ice,  and  Insofar  as  this  provision  may 
manifest  a  Congressional  Intent  that  the 
Postal  Service  be  subject  to  subsequent 
amendments  of  chapter  71,  the  statutory  ex- 
clusion of  the  Postal  Service  from  the  defi- 
nition of  an  Independent  establishment  for 
the  purpose  of  ttlle  5  would  appear  to  be 
Immaterial. 

The  scope  of  39  U.S.C.  §  410(b)  cannot  be 
properly  assessed.  It  seems  to  me,  without 
reference  to  the  considerations  that  led  to 
the  enactment  of  section  410(a).  That  sec- 
tion, which  exempts  the  Postal  Service  from 
all  but  a  limited  number  of  Federal  laws 
"dealing  with  public  or  Federal  contracts, 
property,  works,  officers,  employees,  budgets, 
or  funds,"  was  manifestly  designed  to  help 
the  Postal  Service  Improve  the  quality  and 
efficiency  of  its  services  by  granting  the  new 
Independent  establishment  broad  relief  from 
the  Intricate  network  of  public  laws  and 
administrative  regulations  to  which  the  Post 
Office  had  been  subject  as  an  executive  de- 
partment. In  the  light  of  that  objective,  I 
would  not  Interpret  section  410(b)  as  mean- 
ing that  any  and  all  amendments  to  the 
provisions  cited  In  that  section  will  auto- 
matically apply  to  the  Postal  Service,  regard- 
less of  the  consistency  of  such  amendments 
with  the  framework  created  by  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  and  regardless  of  whether 
they  have  a  logical  connection  with  the  pro- 
visions to  which  the  Postal  Service  was  made 
subject  at  the  outset.  If  Congress  amended 
chapter  71  of  title  5  to  prohibit  executive 
agencies  from  negotiating  agreements  with 
labor  organizations,  for  example — an  amend- 
ment that  would  conflict  with  the  employee- 
management  provisions  of  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act  and  would  introduce  a  subject 
not  within  the  purview  of  chapiter  71  as  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  adoption  of  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act — I  do  not  believe  that  the 
amendment  could  reasonably  be  read  as 
applying  to  the  Postal  Service  unless  the 
amendment  Itself  contained  language  ex- 
pressly bringing  the  Postal  Service  within  Its 
terms. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  amendment  to 
chapter  71  dealing  with  matters  that  were 
covered  by  that  chapter  when  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  was  passed,  and  doing  so  In 
a  manner  not  Inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act,  might  well  be  deemed  to 
apply  to  the  Postal  Service  even  though  the 
amendment  did  not  so  state. 

It  Is  a  close  question,  I  think,  whether  th^ 
Postal  Service  would  be  covered  by  H.R.  8085, 
If  that  bUl  were  enacted  In  the  form  in  which 
it  was  reported  by  your  Committee.  In  pro- 
hibiting arbitrary  maximum-age  require- 
ments for  entrance  into  the  Federal  service, 
the  bill  deals  with  a  type  of  discrimination 
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that  was  not  covered  by  chapter  71  of  title 
6  when  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  was 
passed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amendment 
is  in  harmony  with  the  Age  Discrimination 
In  Employment  Act  of  1967,  and  its  exten- 
sion to  the  Postal  Service  would  thus  not  be 
Inconsistent  with  the  concept  that  employ- 
ment within  the  Postal  Service  should  in 
general,  be  made  more  nearly  comparable  to 
employment  in  the  private  sector.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  I  suspect  that  the  Postal  Service 
would  try  to  comply  with  the  policy  embod- 
ied In  H.R.  8955  regardless  of  its  legal  obli- 
gation to  do  so;  but  if  It  Is  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  the  Postal  Service  be  subject 
to  the  bill  as  a  matter  of  law.  It  would  seem 
desirable  to  Include  an  express  provision  to 
that  effect. 

With  respect  to  the  proposed  addition  to 
chapter  71  of  a  new  subchapter  III,  defining 
a  broad  new  category  of  employee  rights  and 
establishing  a  detailed  statutory  mechanism 
for  handling  complaints  of  violations  of  such 
rights,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  proposed 
subchapter,  as  presently  drafted,  would  apply 
to  the  Postal  Service.  The  subject  matter  of 
the  new  subchapter  has  little  in  common 
with  that  of  the  two  subchapters  that  were 
in  effect  when  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
was  passed,  and  it  has  no  analogue  In  the 
body  of  federal  law  applicable  to  private  em- 
ployers. If  the  measure  were  held  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  Postal  Service,  moreover.  It 
would  have  the  effect  of  withdrawing  from 
the  collective  bargaining  process  a  number 
of  matters — both  substantive  and  proce- 
dural— that  would  have  been  subject  to  col- 
lective bargaining  under  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act.  Such  an  intent  should  not, 
I  think,  be  Inferred  lightly. 

The  applicability  to  the  Postal  Service  cl 
any  amendment  to  the  provisions  specified  in 
39  U.S.C.  §  410(b)  depends,  In  the  final 
analysis,  upon  an  Interpretation  of  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  In  adopting  the  amendment. 
The  Courts  would  be  hard  put.  I  believe,  to 
impute  to  Congress  an  Intent  to  bring  the 
Postal  Service  within  the  coverage  of  an 
amendment  that  makes  no  reference  to  the 
Postal  Service,  that  Is  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  underlying  the  Postal  Reorgani- 
zation Act,  and  that  deals  with  subjects  not 
covered  in  the  provisions  that  were  made  ap- 
plicable to  the  Postal  Service  when  section 
410(b)  was  enacted.  The  question  raised  in 
your  letter  is  not  an  easy  one,  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  find  these  comments  helpful. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely 

David  A.  Nelson. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  pro- 
hibition against  establishing  a  maxi- 
mum age  limit  for  appointments  to  po- 
sitions in  the  excepted  service.  The  ex- 
isting statutory  prohibition — 5  U.S.C. 
3307 — applies  only  to  positions  in  the 
competitive  service. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
maximum  age  requirements  for  positions 
in  both  the  competitive  service  and  the 
excepted  service  could  be  established 
only  by  the  President  or  his  agent. 

All  positions  in  the  FBI  are  in  the  ex- 
cepted service.  A  maximum  age  require- 
ment of  40  years  has  been  established 
for  an  appointment  to  the  position  of 
special  agent  in  the  FBI.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  the  maximum  age 
limit  of  40  would  have  to  be  established 
by  the  President  or  his  agent,  subject  to 
congressional  approval.  The  FBI  could 
no  longer  exercise  such  authority. 

Under  the  authority  of  Public  Law 
91-73,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
established  a  maximum  age  limit  of  30 
years  for  appointments  to  the  U.S.  Park 
Police.   This   authority   is   repealed   by 


H.R.  8085.  Such  age  limit  would  have 
to  be  established  by  the  President  or  his 
agent. 

The  committee  has  received  letters 
from  two  agency  heads  seeking  author- 
ity to  establish  maximum  age  limits  for 
appointments  to  certain  positions. 

One  letter  is  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, seeking  authority  to  establish  min- 
imum and  maximum  age  limitations  for 
ippointments  to  the  following  posi- 
tions— 

First.  Border  Patrol  Agent — Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Ser\'ice; 

Second.    Criminal    Investigator — Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs: 
Tliird.    Correctional    Officer — Bureau 
of  Prisons;  and 
Fourth.  Deputy  U.S.  marshal. 
The  other  letter  is  from  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  seeking  authority  to 
establish  a  maximum  age  limit  for  ap- 
pointments to  the  position  of  Air  Traffic 
Controller. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement.  I  have  listened  intently. 
I  must  say  that  this  is  a  problem  that 
has  bothered  me  for  a  long  time.  In  the 
days  of  my  active  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  when  I  was  of  necessity  re- 
quired to  advise  people  to  retire  and  live 
graciously,  and  try  to  explain  to  them 
why,  as  well  as  how,  to  live  graciously, 
I  would  often  say  that  a  man  has  a  right 
to  elect  to  die  with  his  boots  on.  But  un- 
fortunately it  is  not  always  given  to  us 
to  know  when  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  be  able  to  pull  our  boots  on  or  even 
take  them  off. 

There  is  nothing  that  is  more  sad  than 
perhaps  a  self-appointedly  indispensable 
individual  who  has  the  ravages  of  physi- 
cal disease  to  the  point  where  he  is  no 
longer  rational,  equitable,  or  exercises 
good  judgment.  By  the  same  token,  I 
would  hasten  to  add  that  there  is  nothing 
more  beautiful  than  some  grandmother 
who  is  an  octogenarian,  who  may  be 
ravaged  physically,  but  who  remains 
mentally  acutely  aware,  awake,  and 
agile. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  fix  this.  I 
am  worried  about  three  things.  I  wonder 
if  we  are  not  giving  to  the  executive 
agency  and  to  the  Chief  Executive,  the 
various  heads  of  the  departments  and 
bureaus,  a  power  which  rightly  should 
remain  in  the  Congress  to  the  point 
where  we  are  eliminating  management's 
tools  of  discernment. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  fact,  as  I  am 
sure  the  distinguished  gentleman  is.  that 
in  recent  months  and  years  we  have 
taken  away  practically  all  bars  to  Fed- 
eral employment — in  turn,  race,  social 
and  national  origin,  sex — and  now  we 
are  taking  away,  in  fact,  age  as  a  bar 
to  employment — not  in  the  exceptional 
case  alone,  but  by  this  action,  as  I  read 
it,  in  all  cases.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
management,  whether  it  be  in  public 
trust  or  whether  it  be  in  private  enter- 
prise, should  have  some  rules  of  dis- 
cernment based  on  means  or  averages, 
with  which  they  could  lay  an  average 
or  make  a  generally  applicable  rule. 
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Mr.  HENDERSON.  If  the  gentleman 
would  permit  me  on  that  point,  his  re- 
marks are  very  much  in  keeping  with  the 
consideration     that    our    subcommittee 
members  gave  to  this  legislation.  Here 
the  problem  is  whether  or  not  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  agent,  and  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dential authority  granted  here  would  be 
delegated  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion— or   whether  Congress  should  set 
maximum  entry  age  for  employment  in 
the  federal   system.   The  Congress   has 
done  this  in  the  past  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  I  think  a  very 
good  case  was  made  than  and  could  be 
made  for  the  continuation  in  that  in- 
stance. As  I  mentioned  in  my  statement, 
in  1969,  we  granted  this  authority  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  Park 
Police.  I  personally  think  that  through 
the  action  of  our  subcommittee,  in  re- 
porting this  bill  and  by  granting  this  au- 
thority to  the  President  or  his  designated 
agency,  we  will  get  the  real  expertise 
that  I   think  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about.  An  age  limit  for  entrance  in  the 
Federal  service  must  be  based  solely  on 
job-related  qualifications.  I  think  if  we 
do  not  pass  this  bill,  the  Congress  from 
time  to  time  in  acting  will  have  no  sort 
of  uniformity  for  the  entrance  require- 
ments as  oppased  to  uniform  action  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  hope  the  gentleman  is 
correct,  because  the  ravages  of  disease 
and  time  hanging  over  all  our  heads  be- 
comes more  and  more  apparent  the  older 
one  gets,  if  he  is  honest  with  himself:  and 
we  face  the  same  problem,  of  course, 
right  here  in  our  own  operation.  As  a 
matter  of  procedural  fact,  do  I  correctly 
understand  from  the  gentleman  that  if 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  would  come  in 
here  and  ask  for  an  age  limitation  for 
entry  and  or  retirement  of  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  we  would  have  only 
60  days  in  which  to  veto  such  a  request' 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  This  would  not  af- 
fect the  uniformed  military  but  only  our 
civil  service  employees  within  the  De- 
fense Department.  The  Secretary  would 
make  the  request,  I  assume,  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  if  designated  by  the 
President,  and  the  Commission  would 
hold  the  proper  hearings  and  receive  the 
evidence.  If  based  on  that  record,  they 
decided  to  make  an  age  limitation  in  a 
particular  job.  they  would  report  that 
fact  together  with  the  justification  to 
the  committees  of  the  Congress  60  days 
before  it  would  go  into  effect  in  order 
to  provide  the  Congress  an  opportunity 
to  act. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  that  would  be  the  so- 
called  veto  in  reverse.  If  we  acted  arbi- 
trarily then,  it  would  not  go  into  effect, 
and  it  would  have  the  effect  then  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  The  way  it  is  pre- 
sented, I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  it 
does  not  require  congressional  action, 
so  in  the  absence  of  such  action,  the  pro- 
posal would  become  a  requirement.  I 
reiterate,  however,  that  the  Congress 
would  have  the  opportunity  by  virtue  of 
the  60  days'  notice  to  act  before  that 
did  become  effective. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  forebear- 
ance.  I.  of  course,  historically  am  against 
the  veto  in  reverse  where  the  legisla- 


tive body,  instead  of  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility and  acting  in  fulfilling  its 
responsibility,  allows  the  executive  body 
to  act  and  then  reserves  unto  itself  or 
one  or  other  of  the  bodies,  so  many  days 
in  which  to  act. 

Finally,  could  this  not  be  a  two-edged 
sword,  would  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  agree,  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
limits  are  set  too  high,  it  may  kill  incen- 
tive because  of  the  "hangers  on"  over  and 
above  the  normally  prescribed  age  of  re- 
tirement in  any  one  division,  department 
or  operating  branch  of  the  Government? 
Just  a  few  years  ago  we  here  were  low- 
ering constantly  the  ages  for  retirement, 
and,  of  course,  retirement  is  involved.  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  say.  as  the  report 
does,  that  there  is  practically  no  cost  in- 
volved; because  if  we  set  the  age  younger, 
there  is  much  less  contribution  of  the 
employee,  and  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Federal  taxpayers  contribute 
that  much  more.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
my  point  is  the  sword  cuts  both  ways,  and 
if  people  hang  around  too  long,  or  are 
extended  by  the  President  or  his  Cabinet 
members,  would  it  not  ruin  the  incentive 
within  the  service? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  think  the  best 
evidence  that  the  committee  received  was 
pertinent  to  the  air  traffic  controllers 
imder  the  FAA  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  A  clear  case  was  made 
because  of  the  unique  pressures  of  that 
particular  job.  An  air  traflBc  controller  Is 
required  to  suffer  pressures  that  are  in- 
herent only  in  the  course  of  that  career. 
I  am  sure  our  committee  would  have 
adopted  minimum  ages  for  entrance  if  we 
had  not  anticipated  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  Or,  to  say  it  another  way,  if 
this  bill  is  not  enacted  into  law,  I  feel 
sure  our  committee  will  come  back  and 
present  to  the  House  at  least  in  that  in- 
stance the  minimum  age  requirement. 
The  objective  there  would  be  to  insure 
that  we  get  yoimg  men  into  the  service 
so  that  they  could  complete  a  full  course 
and  retire  before  the  job-related  prob- 
lems just  get  to  them  and  make  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  perform. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  do  imderstand  that,  and 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding.  My 
point,  though,  is  just  the  reverse.  Suppose 
a  future  Administrator  of  the  FAA  came 
back  and  said,  "No,  we  erred."  as  we  had 
during  a  recent  administration  when  we 
began  to  lower  the  ages  for  retirement. 
The  Administrator  will  say,  "Let  us  in- 
crease the  ages  for  requirement.  Experi- 
ence is  of  great  value.  It  is  not  so  dif- 
ficult any  more.  Therefore  we  will  re- 
quire these  people  to  stay  until  they  are 
70."  At  the  same  time  we  may  find  the 
young  air  traffic  controllers  would  resign 
en  masse  because  they  could  not  expect 
to  go  to  the  top  brackets  in  that  cir- 
cumstance. I  know  it  is  far-fetched  It 
does  happen  with  jet  fliers,  and  it  could 
in  other  matters  of  severe  nerve  and 
physical  strain. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  yield  to  my  chair- 
man on  this  point,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  is  re 
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ferring  to  retirement.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  bill  relating  to  retirement.  It  is 
only  a  maximum  entry  age  for  appoint- 
ment to  a  position  in  the  competitive 
service.  Would  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  agree? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  That  is  correct. 

I  might  say  further  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  that  we  had  the  proposal 
before  us  for  earlier  retirement  for  the 
FAA  controllers  only. 

Of  course,  I  beUeve  it  would  be  far 
more  expensive  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment if  we  were  to  have  that  early  re- 
tirement without  a  requirement  for  entry 
age.  If  we  were  to  grant  full  retirement 
for  less  than  a  normal  20-year  period,  it 
would  be  more  expensive  than  setting 
minimum  entrance  ages  allowing  for  a 
full  career,  where  possible. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  these  informa- 
tive comments,  but  things  equal  to  each 
other  come  out  the  same  in  the  end 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WHITE.  There  are  three  prob- 
lems in  connection  with  tliis  particular 
bill,  as  I  see  it,  and  which  are  addressed 
by  an  amendment  l  will  show  the  gen- 
tleman, which  I  hope  to  offer  for  accept- 
ance. 

First,  as  mentioned  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  there  is  a  delegation  of 
authority  by  the  Congress  and  an  ab- 
dication of  this  power  to  the  President. 
That  qualification  as  to  age  has  always 
been  traditional  in  the  Congress. 

Second,  in  the  term  of  notice  to  the 
Congress  the  bill  speaks  of  60  days.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  said,  "while  Congress  is  in 
session."  It  just  says  to  notify  the  com- 
mittees 60  days  prior  to  its  enforcement 
or  its  going  into  being.  That  is  another 
pitfall. 

Another  pitfall  I  see  is  that  there  is  a 
question  relating  to  the  validity  of  no- 
tices to  committees  instead  of  to  the 
Congress.  The  amendment  I  have  would 
call  for  notice  to  the  Congress,  and  it 
would  give  a  90-day  notice  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

One  other  section  of  the  amendment 
I  have  reaches  to  what  I  regard  to  be  a 
hazard.  Suppose  a  new  President  came 
Into  office,  and  he  therefore  had  many 
obligations  to  fill  positions  for  those  who 
had  helped  him.  This  is  a  practical  po- 
litical reality.  Suppose  he  decided  he 
wanted  to  find  spots  for  these  faithful 
supporters  and  that  he  set  a  lower  level 
for  the  occupational  age  limit,  thereby 
creating  new  positions,  for  those  who 
reach  the  ceiling  and  therefore  have  to 
retire. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  The  gentleman  Is 
getting  far  off  the  point.  Let  me  say  that 
we  are  setting  only  entrance  ages.  Do 
not  confuse  that  with  those  who  are  in 
service.  Anyone  in  service  would  not  be 
affected.  This  only  affects  the  age  of  a 
person  entering  the  service. 

Mr.  WHITE.  For  legislative  history, 
the  gentleman  is  saying  this  would  not 
affect  the  need  for  an  individual  to  leave 
that  employment.  In  other  words.  It  has 
a  built-in  grandfather  clause  with  respect 
to  those  already  in  service? 
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Mr.  HENDERSON.  This  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  employees  who  have 
already  entered  the  service  or  with  re- 
gard to  their  retirement. 

With  regard  to  the  gentleman's  first 
point.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  gentle- 
man offering  an  amendment  requesting 
a  90-day  notice  for  reports  made  to  the 
Congress.  I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  this 
amendment  with  him. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  should  like  to  go  a  lit- 
tle further.  What  would  be  the  feeling  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  a  very  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  this  committee, 
as  to  this  notice  to  be  made  to  the  Con- 
gress, giving  either  House  of  the  Con- 
gress the  right  to  veto? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman knows  I  have  opposed  that,  and 
would  do  so  on  the  floor.  Of  course,  that 
is  a  decision  for  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  make  as  we  debate  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri 'Mr.  Hall)  the  gentleman  pro- 
vided an  answer  but  I  believe  it  could 
be  more  specific.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the 
case  of  review  as  set  forth  in  this  legisla- 
tion it  would  still  take  the  enactment 
of  a  law  by  Congress  to  upset  any  abuse 
of  what  is  here  provided  as  to  age  for  en- 
trance into  Federal  employment? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  right.  It  would  take  legislative 
action  within  60  days;  or  thereafter,  of 
course.  Congress  could  exercise  its  leg- 
islative authority.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  consumed  20  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  find  myself  in 
the  unpleasant  position  of  opposing  a  bill 
from  the  committee  of  which  I  am  a 
member. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  only  one 
real  purpose  and  that  is  to  delegate 
authority  to  the  President  to  set  maxi- 
mum age  requirements  for  employment 
with  the  Federal  Government. 

The  so-called  reaffirmation  of  congres- 
sional policy  against  age  discrimination 
is  totally  superfluous  in  that  it  has  been 
national  policy  since  1956  when  Con- 
gress wrote  into  the  statutes  strict  pro- 
hibitions against  age  discrimination  for 
employment  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Additionally,  in  1967,  Congress  enacted 
the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Act.  making  it  unlawful  for  any  employer 
in  the  private  sector  to  refuse  to  hire  an 
individual  because  of  his  age. 

H.R.  8085,  while  declaring  a  policy 
against  age  discrimination  in  Federal 
employment  on  one  hand,  turns  right 
around  and  specifically  gives  carte 
blanche  authority  to  the  President,  or 
to  his  agent,  to  establish  age  require- 
ments for  any  and  all  of  the  1,500  job 
occupations  which  compose  the  Federal 
work  force. 

I  can  see  some  need  for  a  measure  of 
flexibility  wherein  some  machinery  might 


be  created  to  set  maximum  age  require- 
ments for  certain  specific  positions.  Types 
of  jobs,  for  example,  where  age  could 
possibly  be  a  factor  include  certain  law 
enforcement  personnel,  firefighters,  and 
air  traffic  controllers. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed 
to  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  which  pro- 
poses to  further  abdicate  the  historic  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  in  a  vital  area  of 
national  concern,  and  to  bestow  this  au- 
thority upon  the  President,  any  Presi- 
dent. And  particularly  since  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  no  meaningful  congressional 
oversight  of  the  determinations  that 
might  be  made  by  the  President. 

The  one  thing  that  disturbs  me  most. 
Mr.  Chairman,  about  this  bill  is  that  it 
is  another,  in  what  has  become  a  long 
series  of  bills  from  the  committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  which  require  the 
Congress  to  completely  abdicate  its  his- 
torical and  constitutional  prerogatives 
and  turn  those  prerogatives  over  to  the 
executive  branch. 

For  example,  in  the  last  4  years — 

We  have  turned  over  to  the  President 
the  authority  to  set  the  salaries  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  all  Federal  judges,  and 
all  Cabinet  officers,  and  other  Federal 
executives. 

We  have  turned  over  to  the  President 
complete  authority  to  set  the  pay  of  all 
other  employees — the  so-called  rank- 
and-file  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— under  the  statutory  salary 
systems. 

We  have  turned  over  to  the  Postmaster 
General  the  authority  to  negotiate  the 
rates  of  pay  for  all  postal  employees. 

We  have  turned  over  to  a  so-called  in- 
dependent Postal  Rate  Commission  the 
authority  to  set  postal  rates.  I  might 
point  out  here  that  the  same  postal  rate 
increase  proposal  which  this  Commis- 
sion has  been  considering  since  last  Feb- 
ruary, under  a  procedure  that  has  taken 
over  16,000  pages  of  printed  testimony 
and  involvement  by  practically  every 
attorney  in  Washington,  is  the  same 
postal  rate  increase  which  this  Congress 
was  ready  to  approve  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  until  the  Postmaster  General  stated 
that  postal  reform  was  then  more  impor- 
tant to  him  than  a  postal  rate  increase. 

By  reason  of  the  action  of  the  commit- 
tee of  which  I  am  a  member,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  today  sets  the 
pay  of  every  officer  and  employee  of  the 
entire  Federal  Government  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  own  pay  and  that  of  the 
Vice  President. 

I  have  consistently  opposed  each  of 
these  delegations  of  authority  to  the 
President.  I  think  our  actions  have  not 
only  been  unwise  but  extremely  danger- 
ous, and  certainly  not  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  American  people  and  constitu- 
tional government. 

However,  getting  back  to  this  particu- 
lar bill.  I  must  emphasize  that  it  repre- 
sents a  dramatic  departure  from  a  long- 
time firm  policy  wherein  the  Congress 
has  flatly  prohibited  all  age  discrimina- 
tion in  Federal  employment  and  wherein 
the  Congress  itself  has  determined  if  and 
where  exceptions  to  that  policy  should 
be  made. 

This  bill  is  opposed,  and  properly  so,  by 
the  large  employee  unions  who  are  most 
concerned  that  the  wide  discretion  it  im- 


poses on  a  President,  any  President,  could 
be  abused. 

I  cannot  support  the  bill  and  I  urge  its 
defeat. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  RoussELOT). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again  we  in  the  Congress  are  being  asked 
to  approve  legislation  to  diminish  the 
role  of  the  legislative  branch  by  turning 
over  to  the  executive  branch  authority  to 
set  maximum  age  limits  for  appoint- 
ments in  the  Federal  service.  I  do  not 
intend  to  be  a  part  of  that  effort.  Tliis 
is  exactly  what  H.R.  8085  purports  to 
do  and  I  oppose  it  on  these  grounds 
alone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  examine  the  rea- 
sons for  this  recommendation.  We  are 
told  that  a  number  of  Federal  agencies 
have  indicated,  and  properly  so,  that  they 
will  seek  authority  from  the  Congress 
to  set  maximum  age  limits  for  entrj'  into 
several  types  of  jobs  and,  therefore,  in 
the  interest  of  uniformity  and  appropri- 
ate control,  it  is  far  better  to  have  this 
authority  vested  in  the  President  or  his 
agent.  I  totally  disagree.  In  1969,  the 
Congress  heard  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  setting  max- 
imum age  limits  for  the  U.S.  Park  Police 
and  enacted  Public  Law  91-73.  This  ac- 
tion clearly  indicates  the  willingness  of 
the  Congress  to  take  action  and  that — 
it  was  receptive  to  the  argument*  pre- 
sented by  the  Interior  Department  and 
approved  their  request  on  the  basis  of 
logic.  What  is  there  in  the  record  to  be- 
lieve that  in  the  future  the  Congress  will 
not  be  receptive  or  that  it  will  not  be 
judicious  in  its  consideration  of  the  \  lews 
of  other  agencies  in  similar  exceptions? 
I,  for  one,  am  not  satisfied  with  the  an- 
swer that  we  are  given,  that  we  must 
constantly  turn  over  more  and  more 
power  to  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. Because  that  branch  is  the  only 
one  capable  of  dealing  with  special  age 
problems. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  the  time  has  come 
to  say  "no."  I  submit  that  any  agency 
that  feels  it  needs  relief  from  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law  can  present  its  case  to 
the  Congress  and  expect  to  receive  a  fair 
hearing.  We  do  it  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  the  need 
for  providing  flexibility  in  this  area  in 
place  of  the  present  outright  ban  on  age 
limits  for  entry  into  the  competitive 
service,  but  I  do  net  subscribe  to  the 
theory  which  seems  to  be  quite  preva- 
lent today,  that  the  executive  branch  is 
omniscient  and  can  do  a  better  job  than 
the  legislative  branch.  I  believe  that  in 
many  cases  the  opposite  is  true  and  I 
will  not  be  a  party  here  today  of  an  ef- 
fort to  turn  more  of  our  responsibilities 
over  to  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  McClory). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  know  that 
one  of  the  principal  aims  of  our  older 
citizens  these  days  is  to  find  useful  em- 
ployment, and  that  seems  to  be  even  more 
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prominent  in  their  needs  than  even  in- 
creased social  security  and  other  bene- 
fits, including  hospitalization  and  other 
things  of  that  nature. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me  about  this 
legislation  is  whether  or  not  it  is  going 
to  provide  more  opportunity  for  useful 
employment  for  these  older  citizens  who 
are  seeking  that  kind  of  outlet,  and  who 
have  such  tremendous  talents  that 
should  be  utilized,  and  whether  or  not 
thi>  will  discourage  them  or  deprive  them 
of  the  chance  of  such  employment. 

So  I  would  like  to  have  some  answers 
to  that  question  from  someone  who  is  on 
the  committee,  and  who  would  be  able  to 
answer  whether  or  not  this  would  deprive 
persons,  for  instance,  who  have  com- 
pleted a  successful  career  in  business,  and 
who  might  be  utilized  in  various  capac- 
ities in  the  Federal  service. 

Would  this  encourage  their  emplov- 
ment.  and  give  them  greater  opportunity 
and  give  us  a  better  chance  to  utilize 
their  skills,  experience,  and  talents,  or  is 
It  going  to  leave  things  about  the  same, 
or  diminish  those  chances? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  let  me  state  that  it  is  en- 
visioned by  the  hearings  and  the  legisla- 
tive intent  here  that  the  authority 
granted  to  set  entrance  age  requirements 
would  be  job  related  clearly,  as  to 
whether  the  age  ought  to  be  35  or  40  is 
envisioned,  the  same  as  we  have  done  for 
the  FBI.  and  in  other  positions  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  such  as  the 
Border  Patrol,  the  Narcotics  Agents,  and 
so  on.  The  only  other  exception  to  law 
enforcement  that  I  know  of  is  the  PAA 
flight  controllers.  So  we  do  not  antici- 
pate that  there  would  be  requests  for 
large  numbers  of  positions  to  be  covered 
under  the  minimum  age  entrance 
requirement. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  believe 
that  the  reporting  of  their  proposed  ac- 
tions to  the  Congress  could  give  us  suffi- 
cient oversight  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  would  simply 
abolish  or  repeal  the  age  discrimination 
which  exLsts  in  the  law.  just  flatly,  per- 
haps with  exceptions  in  the  area  of  law 
enforcement  and  a  few  areas  like  that 
which  the  Congress  could  speak  upon, 
that  then  we  would  be  responding  to  the 
needs  r.nd  desires  of  these  older  citizens. 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  do 
not  quite  understand  the  gentleman's  ar- 
gument because  the  law  now  clearly  says 
that  there  should  be  no  discrimination 
because  of  age.  So  in  the  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies  where  clearly  there 
ought  to  be  some  age  at  which  you  would 
require  the  officer  or  the  employee  to  en- 
ter the  service  that  we  have  got  to  have 
either  specific  legislative  authority  or 
this  authority  to  set  those  ages.  And  ob- 
viously the  gentleman  is  not  arguing  that 
a  retiree  of  age  65  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  enter  the  law  enforcement  field 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  additional  time, 
and  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
can  enlighten  me  on  this  subject  because 
I  do  not  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
answers  so  far  in  regard  to  my  inquiry. 
What  is  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  with  regard  to  eliminating  age 
as  a  barrier— as  a  source  of  discrimina- 
tion by  this  Congress?  What  is  the  ef- 
fect of  this  legislation  on  that  kind  of 
discrimination  which  I  think  is  flagrant 
today,  and  which  is  not  only  depriving 
our  older  citizens  of  their  opportunity, 
but  is  depriving  the  Nation  of  the  serv- 
ices, talents,  and  experience  of  our  older 
citizens. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
has  addressed  the  question  to  me.  I 
think  there  are  a  few  areas  that  we  ought 
to  take  care  of.  and  the  Congress  ought 
to  take  care  of  those  areas,  such  as  law 
enforcement  officers  and  firefighters, 
and  as  I  have  stated  previously  here  this 
afternoon,  as  well  as  air  traffic  control- 
lers, those  limited  areas,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  take  care  of  it  as  far  as  wiping 
it  out  altogether.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  here  is  that  whatever  is  done 
ought  to  be  done  consistently  throughout 
the  Federal  Government,  and  it  ought 
to  be  done  by  Congress. 

I  think  it  is  most  inconsistent  coming 
here  today  and  delegating  I  his  kind  of 
power  to  the  President  or  to  any  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — present  or  fu- 
ture. I  think  we  ought  to  look  ourselves 
in  the  face  if  we  are  going  to  have  this 
and  we  ought  to  set  the  age  requirements 
for  the  Congress — why  not  begin  right 
here  among  ourselves? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  It  seems  to  me  from 
the  gentleman's  answer  that  what  we 
are  doing  is  delegating  to  the  executive 
branch  a  responsibility  that  historically 
p.nd  constitutionally  belongs  with  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

If  any  request  for  maximum  entrv  age 
limits  are  desired  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, then  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
the  U.S.  Congro-ss  to  receive  testimony  by 
all  interested  parties  and  proceed  in  an 
orderly  and  responsible  manner.  This 
subject  is  far  too  important  to  be  dealt 
with  in  any  summary  fashion. 

We,  the  elected  Members  of  Congress, 
should  and  mu- 1  decide  on  anv  maximum 
entr>-  age  limits  becaure  too  much  is  at 
stake  for  our  senior  citizens.  For  these 
reasons,  I  must  oppose  this  bill. 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  wa";  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

I  think  we  want  to  get  on  the  point 
that  the  gentleman  is  making  and  I  do 
not  think  any  of  us  hive  quite  gotten  on 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  v.ill  put  it  this  wav. 
The  law  now  provides  that  there  shall 
be  no  discrimination  because  of  age.  If 
the  gentleman  knows  any  older  citizens 
who  have  been  discriminated  against  in 
Federal  employment,  then  that  matter 
ought  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  we  on 


the  committee  would  like  to  have  it.  But 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying  is  that 
older  citizens  are  discriminated  against 
because  they  are  older  citizens.  We  have 
all  the  laws  we  need  on  the  books  on  that 
and  this  legislation  has  nothing  to  do  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  minute  and  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  to  me  I  will  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  quote  from  section 
3307,  title  V. 

This  reads  as  follows: 
§  3307.  Competitive    service :    maximum-age 
requirement;  restriction  on  use  of 
appropriated  funds 

Appropriated  funds  may  not  be  used  to  pay 
an  employee  who  establishes  a  maximum-age 
requirement  for  entrance  Into  the  competi- 
tive service.'  (Pub.  L.  89-554,  Sept.  6,  1966, 
80  Stat.  419.) 

What  this  bill  seeks  to  do  is  to  repeal 
this  section  of  the  law. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  if  we  defeat  this 
bill,  we  will  have  preserved  the  statute. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  point  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois is  making  is  a  correct  one.  That  is 
we  in  Congress  are  delegating  away  from 
ourselves  the  power  to  make  selective  and 
individual  choices  In  given  areas  where 
it  may  be  proper  to  set  maximum  and 
minimum  age  limits.  But  under  this  legis- 
lation we  are  now  delegating  that  au- 
thority away  to  the  executive  branch.  I 
think  it  is  an  abandonment  of  our  re- 
sponsibility to  our  constituents  and  to 
all  others  involved  in  Federal  employ- 
ment. I  think  it  is  wrong  and  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  is  making  a  good 
point. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  recently  published  an  edi- 
torial which  pointed  out  that  the  1970 
census  found  3.5  million  more  Americans 
over  the  age  of  65  than  in  the  census 
taken  10  years  previously.  The  same  cen- 
sus further  revealed  5  million  less  per- 
sons under  the  age  of  5  years  in  1970 
than  in  1950.  This  further  emphasizes 
the  very  dramatic  increase  in  the  aver- 
age age  of  Americans  and  underscores 
the  vital  necessity  of  eliminating  dis- 
criminations in  employment  based  upon 
age  wherever  feasible.  Older  Americans 
have  been  and  are  handicapped  in  their 
efforts  to  retain  and  secure  employment 
which  they  are  perfectly  capable  of  ful- 
filling. We  mast  increase  our  concentra- 
tion on  the  job  of  making  older  citizens 
feel  integrated  rather  than  segregated 
from  the  responsible  activities  of  society. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  voice  my  support  for  H.R.  8085, 
which  will  establish  a  congressional  pol- 
icy that  will  require  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  promote  the  employment  of  per- 
sons on  their  ability,  rather  than  age, 
and  which  \^ill  prohibit  arbitrary  dis- 
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crimination  on  the  basis  of  age  In  all 
employment  in  the  Federal  service. 

Age  by  itself  should  never  be  a  bar  to 
employment,  either  in  private  industry 
or  in  the  Federal  Government,  and  Con- 
gress must  do  all  that  it  can  to  insure 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  age  in  its 
own  hiring  practices. 

This  bill  is  an  extension  of  a  congres- 
sional policy  established  in  1956  that  pre- 
vents the  establishment  of  maximum  age 
ceilings  for  appointments  in  the  Federal 
competitive  service.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  there  is  no  such  provision  that 
applies  to  positions  in  the  excepted  serv- 
ices. In  keeping  with  the  Government's 
policy  against  age  discrimination,  it 
seems  to  me  highly  desirable  that  Con- 
gress should  extend  the  prohibition  of 
age  limits  to  the  excepted  services. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  reaffirm  and 
strengthen  our  commitment  to  fight  age 
discrimination  and  will  help  guarantee 
that  qualified  persons  are  not  excluded 
from  Government  service  merely  because 
they  are  older  than  other  applicants  for 
the  same  position. 

This  bill  is  fiexible,  however,  in  that  It 
provides  that  the  President  can  establish 
maximum  age  requirements,  but  only 
when  age  is  found  to  be  a  bona  fide  oc- 
cupational qualificat     i. 

With  the  passage  c  R.  8085,  we  will 
take  another  step  forward  in  eliminating 
age  discrimination  in  Government  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  H.R.  8085,  a  bill  whose  pas- 
sage has  been  sought  by  the  administra- 
tion. It  would  enable  the  President,  or 
more  realistically,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, to  establish  a  mandatory  legal 
maximum  age  for  the  initial  employment 
of  Federal  civilian  personnel.  In  my  view, 
this  would  be  an  unwarranted  relaxation 
of  the  1956  and  1957  acts  which  prohibit- 
ed discrimination  in  Federal  employment 
on  the  basis  of  age. 

In  examining  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation,  I  find  no  adequate 
justification  for  imposing  a  maximum 
entry  age.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  pres- 
ent medical  examinations  for  entry  into 
the  Federal  service  are  ample  safeguards 
to  determine  conclusively  whether  an  ap- 
plicant can  properly  perform  on  the  job. 
If  the  medical  departments  of  the  varl- 
oas  agencies  find  appUcants  fit  for  duty, 
no  other  official  or  agency  should  be  in  a 
position  to  invoke  arbitrary  legal  maxi- 
mum age  requirements  to  deny  free  ac- 
cess to  all  jobs  of  professionally  and 
physically  qualified  applicants. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  potential  for 
misuse  of  such  authority,  as  well  as  the 
very  limited  number  of  occupations 
which  might  properly  be  subject  to  such 
a  requirement.  I  believe  this  legislation 
must  be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  read  the  substitute  com- 
mittee amendment  printed  in  the  re- 
ported bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  asembled,  That  (a)  sub- 
Chapter  II  of  chapter  71  of  title  5,  United 


States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  folowlng: 

"§  7155.  Maximum-age  entrance  requirement 
"It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
promote  employment  of  persons  based  on 
their  ability  rather  than  age  and  to  prohibit 
arbitrary  age  discrimination  In  employment 
In  the  Federal  service.  A  maximum-age  re- 
quirement may  be  applied  In  making  an  ap- 
pointment to  a  position  In  an  Executive 
agency  or  In  the  competitive  service  only 
when  the  President,  or  such  agent  tis  he  may 
designate,  has  established  and  placed  in  ef- 
fect this  requirement  on  the  basis  of  a  deter- 
mination that  age  is  a  bona  flde  occupa- 
tional qualification  reasonably  necessary  to 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  position. 
Not  later  than  the  60th  day  before  establish- 
ing and  placing  in  effect  a  maximum-age  re- 
quirement under  this  section,  the  President 
or  his  agent  shall  transmit  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  of  the  House  of  Repre.sentatlves 
a  report  which  Includes  a  full  and  complete 
statement  Justifying  the  need  for  that  maxi- 
mum-age requirement.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  II  of  chap- 
ter 71  of  title  5,  United  Stat«s  Code.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  new  Item 
after  item  7154: 

"7155.  Maximum-age  entrance  requirement.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  3307  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter  33    of    title    5,    United    States    Code,    is 
amended  by  striking  out — 
'3307.  Competitive     service;     maximum-age 
requirement;   restriction  on  use  of 
appropriated  funds.". 

Sec.  3.  Public  Law  91-73  approved  Septem- 
ber 26,  1969  (83  Stat.  116)  Is  repealed. 

Mr.  HENDERSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  natm-e  of  a  substitute  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WKFTE 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wnnr:  On 
page  2,  line  19.  insert  "(a)"  Immediately 
before  the  word  "It", 

On  page  2,  line  22.  strike  out  the  word 
"A  '  and  Insert  "Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section, 
a"  in  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  2,  line  22,  strike  out  the  word 
"Not"  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
the  second  period  In  line  11  on  page  3  and 
Insert   In    lieu   thereof   the   following: 

"(b)  When  the  President  or  his  agent  has 
determined  that  It  Is  necessary  to  establish 
a  maximum  age  requirement  for  a  particu- 
lar position  In  an  Executive  agency  or  In 
the  competitive  service,  he  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  his  recommendation  con- 
cerning such  maximum  age  requirement  to- 
gether with  a  statement  explaining  the  need 
for  such  requirement. 

"(c)  TnW  maximum  age  requirement  rec- 
ommended^ by  the  President  or  his  agent 
and  transmitted  to  the  Congress  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  shall  become  ef- 
fective at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  90 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  the 
Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the  recom- 
mendation Is  transmitted.  The  continuity 
of  a  session  is  broken  only  by  an  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress  sine  die.  The 
days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  In  session 


because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than 
3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  In  the 
computation  of  the  90-day  period.". 

Mr.  WHITE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with,  and  I  would 
like  to  explain  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  White)  is  recognized  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  this  amendment 
follows  in  line  with  the  colloquy  I  had 
with  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

While  the  bill  provides  60  days  notice 
to  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  this 
amendment  provides  for  90  days  notice 
during  a  session  of  the  Congress,  with  the 
allowance  for  days  of  recess  of  the  Con- 
gress. This  is  consonant  with  the  rules  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
beh:ilf  of  the  majority,  we  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
give  the  Congress  more  opportunity  to 
look  at  the  Presidential  recommenda- 
tion. Ninety  days  will  enable  the  Con- 
gress, either  body  of  Congress,  to  Initiate 
legislation  to  rectify  or  reverse  a  Presi- 
dential order  to  keep  it  in  line  with  what 
the  Congress  deems  should  be  a  proper 
age  requirement,  or  to  nullify  the  Pres- 
ident's order.  So  I  urge  the  committee 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  White)  if  the  language  which  I 
shall  read  has  not  been  stricken  from 
his  original  statement.  This  is  the  lan- 
guage— 

Unless,  between  the  date  of  transmittal 
and  the  end  of  the  90-day  period,  either 
House  adopts  a  resolution  disapproving  the 
maximum  age  requirement  so  recommended 
and  transmitted. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  did  because  of  the  fear 
that  the  sentiment  of  the  House  would 
be  against  a  reverse  veto;  that  is,  a  veto 
by  the  House  of  a  Presidential  order.  So 
I  limited  my  amendment  as  oflfered  to 
the  House  to  call  for  a  90-day  notice  to 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  I  will  have  to  say  to 
my  friend  from  Texas,  whom  I  hold  in 
high  regard  and  esteem,  that  his  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  is  little  more  than 
window  dressing. 

Mr.  WHITE.  It  would  give  the  Con- 
gress more  time  to  act.  The  bill  as  it 
stands  provides  a  60-day  period. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  if  Congress  wants  to 
disapprove  what  a  President  does  by  way 
of  this  delegated  authority  with  respect 
to  age  requirements  for  entrance  Into 
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Federal  employment,  it  would  have  to 
pass  a  law. 

Mr.  WHITE.  If  the  gentleman  feels 
like  a  substitute  amendment  would  be 
in  order,  I  would  be  happy  to  vote  for 
such  a  substitute  in  line  with  the  word- 
ing contained  in  the  original  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  like  to  have  some 
immediate  recourse  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress. You  have  stricken  that  language 
from  your  amendment,  and  as  ineffective 
as  that  would  be,  it  would  still  be  some 
brake  upon  the  executive. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment, my  colleagues,  because  it  does 
nothing  except  provide  something  on  the 
order  of  a  half-baked  review.  It  adds 
nothing  to  this  bill,  which  is  bad  on  the 
face  of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  i  Mr.  White  > . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided,  and  there  were — ayes  17,  noes 
32. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    WHITE 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  White:  on 
page  2.  line  19,  insert  "(a)"  immediately 
before  the  word  'It". 

On  page  2.  line  22.  strike  out  the  word 
"A"  and  insert  "Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section, 
a"  in  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  3.  line  4.  strike  out  the  word 
"Not"  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
the  second  period  in  line  11  on  page  3  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  When  the  President  or  his  agent 
has  determined  that  it  is  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  maximum  age  requirement  for  a  par- 
ticular position  in  an  Executive  agency  or  in 
the  competitive  service,  he  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  his  recommendation  con- 
cerning such  maximum  age  reqviirement 
together  with  a  statement  explaining  the 
need  for  such  requirement. 

"(c)  The  maximum  age  requirement  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  or  his  agent  and 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  shall  become  effective 
at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  90  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress 
after  the  date  on  which  the  recommendation 
Is  transmitted  unless,  between  the  date  of 
transmittal  and  the  end  of  the  90-day  period, 
either  House  adopts  a  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  maximum  age  requirement  so  rec- 
ommended and  transmitted.  The  continuity 
of  a  session  is  broken  only  by  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress  sine  die.  The  days  on 
which  either  House  is  not  in  session  because 
of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  3  days  to  a 
day  certain  are  excluded  In  the  computation 
of  the  90-day  period.". 

Mr.  WHITE  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  I  shall  explain  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  precisely  the  same  as  the 
originally  prepared  amendment  to  which 
attention  was  called  by  the  gentlemsm 
from  Iowa  ( Mr.  Gross  » .  I  have  restored 


the  wording  with  the  one  sentence  which 
would  give  the  Congress  the  right  to  veto 
a  Presidential  order  for  a  change  of  age 
requirements.  In  other  words,  in  totality 
this  amendment  would  call  for  the  Pres- 
ident, upon  making  a  finding,  to  present 
his  recommendation  to  the  Congress  90 
days  prior  to  the  instituting  of  the  age 
limit  change. 

At  that  time  either  House  of  Congress 
could  then  veto  the  Presidential  order 
and  it  would  be  annulled.  That  is  the 
effect  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I 
think  the  Members  who  have  been  on  the 
floor  understand  exactly  what  the  situa- 
tion is,  so  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  repeat  that  the  Congress  must 
act  to  disapprove  the  recommendation  of 
the  President  in  this  particular  instance. 
But  the  provision  of  the  amendment  that 
the  committee  just  turned  down,  which, 
I  might  add,  this  side  was  willing  to 
accept,  still  reserved  to  the  Congress  the 
right  to  act.  So  really  what  we  are  saying 
is  we  either  do  it  by  disapproving  the 
President'*  action  or  pass  a  bill  setting 
the  age  that  we  think  ought  to  be  set,  if 
any.  in  that  particular  instance. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  great  importance 
but  only  of  procedure.  I  still  think  the 
bill  reported  from  the  committee  is  much 
better  without  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  in  my  opening 
remarks  on  this  bill  I  stated  that  this 
gives  authority  to  set  a  maximum  age 
limit,  which  we  feel  will  not  be  abused 
by  the  President  or  his  designated  agent. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  that  were 
ordered  reported  by  the  committee  in- 
clude a  requirement,  in  the  sentence 
beginning  in  line  4  on  page  3  of  the  re- 
ported bill,  that  before  any  age  require- 
ments may  be  placed  into  effect  a  report 
must  be  transmitted  to  the  Post  OflBce 
and  Civil  Service  Committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  The  report  is  re- 
quired to  include  a  statement  justifying 
the  need  for  any  maximum  age  require- 
ments, and  must  be  transmitted  at  least 
60  days  prior  to  the  date  that  a  maximum 
age  requirement  is  placed  into  effect. 

The  committee  felt  that  60  days'  ad- 
vance notice  for  establishment  of  such 
age  requirements  w^as  sufficient  to  afford 
the  committee  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  matter  and  take  such  action  as  may 
be  appropriate,  but  the  language  does  not 
provide  any  veto  authority  by  either  of 
the  committees  or  by  the  Congress. 

The  amendment  pending  before  the 
committee  at  this  time  would  strike  out 
such  language  of  the  reported  bill,  and 
establish  a  procedure  that  would  permit 
a  congressional  veto  of  the  proposed 
maximum  age  limitation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  same  amendment 
was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
when  the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower 
and  Civil  Service  was  marking  up  the  bill. 
An  amendment  was  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute amendment  the  provisions  which 
require  the  proposal  to  be  reported  to  the 


committees,  but  the  amendment  did  not 
contain  any  veto  authority.  The  substi- 
tute was  adopted  by  the  subcommittee, 
with  one  dissenting  vote.  The  same 
amendment  was  then  offered  again  in  the 
full  committee,  and  was  defeated  by  a 
record  vote  of  7  to  8. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  while  I  have  supported 
in  the  past  proposals  that  provide  con- 
gressional vetoes  of  recommended  actions 
by  the  executive  branch,  I  see  no  justifi- 
cation for  extending  that  authority  in 
this  case.  I  am  convinced  that  we  have 
provided  adequate  safeguards  in  the  bill 
by  requiring  the  reporting  to  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  greater  safeguard  than  is 
required  by  existinc  law,  applying,  for 
example,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
who  is  authorized  under  Public  Law  91- 
73,  to  fix  the  minimum  and  maximum 
limits  of  age  within  which  original  ap- 
pointments to  the  U.S.  Park  Police  may 
be  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  no  justification  for 
this  amendment,  and  urge  that  it  be 
voted  down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  never  liked  these 
provisions  which  provide  for  back  door, 
after  the  fact,  disapprovals.  In  this  case 
it  would  be  disapproving  an  action  that 
would  set  aside  something  that  had  al- 
ready been  promulgated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  like  it,  but  it  would  im- 
prove this  bill  if  it  is  to  be  passed  by  the 
House.  I  would  suggest  adoption  of  the 
amendment  and  a  vote  against  the  bill, 
because  even  with  the  amendment,  it 
does  not  stop  another  serious  unneces- 
sary delegation  of  power  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  White)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  8085.  In  my 
opinion,  passage  of  H.R.  8085  would  be 
a  relaxation  of  the  principle  expressed  in 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation 
Act  of  1957.  when  Congress  first  became 
aware  of  the  emerging  problem  of  the 
unemployability  of  workers  of  40  years 
of  age  or  more. 

It  has  been  said  that  some  people  are 
old  at  50,  while  others  are  still  young  at 
65.  Professional  competence,  physical 
health,  and  ability  to  meet  the  basic  re- 
quirements of  the  job,  coupled  with  the 
present  medical  examination  for  entry 
into  the  Federal  service,  are  much  more 
meaningful  criteria  for  employment  in 
the  Federal  service,  in  my  opinion,  than 
setting  an  arbitrary  age  limitation. 

Congress  has  already  granted  an  ex- 
ception to  this  in  Public  Law  91-73  in  the 
case  of  the  U.S.  Park  Police  when  they 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  determine  the  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum age  within  which  original  appoint- 
ments could  be  made  to  this  service. 

Should  other  agencies  determine  that 
a  similar  exception  should  be  made  in 
their  case.  I  feel  that  legislation  should 
be  requested  by  the  relevant  authorities, 
rather  than  granting  a  blanket  over-all 
authority  for  age  requirements,  which 
H.R.  8085  would  authorize. 
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This  bill  was  opposed  in  committee 
hearings  by  union  representatives,  who 
testified  that  this  was  just  another  ex- 
ample of  the  executive  department  at- 
tempting to  usurp  the  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Congress.  Let  me  suggest 
that  my  colleagues  examine  the  testi- 
mony of  John  Griner,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  in  this  respect,  which  begins 
on  page  15  of  the  hearings  held  on  July  20 
and  21,  1971.  I,  for  one.  agree  with  him, 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
measure. 

Mr.  Griner  said:     1 

We  see  no  Justification  whatsoever  to  es- 
t.^blish  a  mandatory  legal  maximum  age  for 
the  initial  employment  of  Federal  civilian 
personnel. 

He  continued,  on  page  16: 

You  know,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  said  many 
times,  some  people  are  old  at  age  50  while 
other  people  are  young  at  age  65. 

I  see  no  need  for  this  legislation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  urge  that  it  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Waggonner.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  I  H.R.  8085)  relating  to  age  re- 
quirements for  appointments  to  positions 
in  executive  agencies  and  in  the  competi- 
tive service,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 616,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPE/»KER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  81,  nays  249,  not  voting  101, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  10) 
TEAS— 81 


Abernethy 

Brown,  Mich. 

Dingell 

Asplnall 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Dorn 

Baker 

Caffery 

Dulskl 

Belts 

Chamber 

ain 

Erlenborn 

Blester 

Chappell 

Pascell 

Boggs 

Collier 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Boiling 

Colmer 

Frellnghuysen 

Bray 

Cotter 

Oettys 

Broomfleld 

Curlln 

Gibbons 

Brotzman 

Davis.  S.C 

Griffln 

Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hamaier- 
scbmldt 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hechler.  W.  Va 
Henderson 
Hogan 
Ichord 
Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kee 
Leggett 
Lloyd 
Lujan 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews 
Archer 
Ashley 
Badillo 
Barrett 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BeviU 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill.  N.C. 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederl)erg 
Celler 
Chifholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Clay 

Collins,  111. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conyers 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Drinan 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Fuqua 


McCoUlster 
McCormack 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
McKay 
McKevitt 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mallary 
Melcher 
Miller.  Ohio 
Minish 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Morse 
Mosher 
Pike 
Poff 

NAYS— 249 

Gallagher 

Oannatz 

Gaydos 

Gialmo 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grov  -r 

Gubser 

Gude 

Hagan 

H:il-=y 

Hall 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsba 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hollfield 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Koch 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Lent 

Link 

Ltng.  Md. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKinney 

McMillan 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mann 

Mathia.s.  Calif. 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mills.  Md. 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mlzell 

Mcnagan 

Morgan 

Murphy.  111. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Obey 

OHara 

O-NeiU 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 


Preyer.  N.C. 

Purcell 

Qule 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Rosenthal 

Rcfush 

Schwengel 

Smith.  NY. 

Taylor 

Thcne 

Waggonner 

Ware 

White 

Wylle 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Podell 

Powell 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Puclnski 

Quillen 

Raugel 

Rarick 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roe 

Roncalio 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schmitz 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 

Steiger.  Ariz. 
Stratton 
Siubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Teague.  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson.  Ga. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tlernan 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vigcrlto 
Whalen 
Whalley 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Yates 

Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwacb 


NOT  VOTING— 101 


Plynt 

Nix 

Forsythe 

OKonskl 

Frey 

Pettis 

Fulton 

Peyser 

Galiflanakls 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Grasso 

Railsback 

Gray 

Rhodes 

Green.  Oreg. 

Rogers 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Roy 

Harrington 

Runnels 

Hays 

St  Germain 

Hebert 

Schneebell 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Sikes 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Slsk 

H'.llis 

Smith.  Calif. 

Hosmer 

Smith.  Iowa 

J  nas 

Stanton. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

J.  William 

Kluczynski 

Steele 

Landrum 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Latta 

Stephens 

Lennon 

Stokes 

L„ng.  La. 

Stuckey 

McClure 

Udall 

Mai  11  lard 

Waldie 

Martin 

Wampler 

Metcalfe 

Wilson. 

Michel 

Charles  H. 

Mikva 

Wolff 

Mills,  Ark. 

Wright 

Mitchell 

Wydler 

Moorhead 

Yatron 

Moss 

Young,  Fla. 

Murphy,  NY. 

Zlon 

Nelsen 

Abbltt 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzio 
Arenrts 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Baring 
Bell 
Blaggi 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Bow 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Camp 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carney 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Conte 
Corman 
Culver 
Davis.  Ga. 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Diggs 
Downing 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  La, 
Eshleman 
Evins,  Tenn. 

So  the  bill  was  rejected. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Annunzio  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Mikva  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  HllUs. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Aspin  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Camp. 

t/^:  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Zion. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mrs.  Grasso  with  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Hicks  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Brlnkley  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Galifianakls  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkan- 
sas. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr  Mills  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  LEGGETT  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 
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Messrs.  BARRETT,  HANNA,  BURKE 
of  Massachusetts,  MILLER  of  California, 
BEGICH,  LENT,  DONOHUE,  GAR- 
MATZ.  CLANCY,  HORTON,  MILLS  of 
Maryland,  TERRY,  PEPPER,  and 
GREEN  of  Pennsylvania  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


January  27,  1972 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
xinanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R. 
8085  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

'Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  this  week, 
if  any,  and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  question  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  we  have  completed  the 
legislative  program  for  this  week. 

Next  week,  on  Monday,  we  have  sched- 
uled H.R.  10086,  national  park  appro- 
priations ceilings  and  boundaries,  un- 
der an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

Tuesday  there  will  be  a  call  of  the 
Private  Calendar,  to  be  followed  by  con- 
sideration of  S.  748,  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  under  an  open  rule,  with 
1  hour  of  debate:  S.  749.  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  under  an  open  rule,  with  1 
hour  of  debate:  and  S.  2010,  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  under 
an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week  we  have  scheduled : 

H.R  7987.  Bicentennial  Commission 
medals,  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted: 

Hil.  11394,  U.S.  district  judgeships, 
under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  de- 
bate: and 

HR  12089.  Special  Action  Office  on 
Drug  Abuse,  subject  to  a  rule  being  grant- 
ed. 

Conference  reports  may  be  called  up 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  a  question?  It  would  appear  frorn 
that  schedule,  as  well  as  the  general  ar- 
rangements that  we  talked  about  last 
week,  there  would  not  be  a  session  on 
Friday? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  believe  that  is  a  rea- 
sonably safe  assumption.  I  would  expect 
to  conclude  this  program  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY 
JANUARY  31,  1972 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adJourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ijouisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR  WED- 
NESDAY BUSINESS  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  of  next 
week.  February  2. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
TO  PILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  8382 

xMr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  may  have 
until  midnight  Friday,  January  28,  to 
file  a  report  on  H.R.  8382,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Buffalo 
National  River  in  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hun- 
gate  >.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Whalen*   is  recognized  for  15  minutes 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
was  sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
on  January  10.  1967.  I  accepted  the  Viet- 
nam war  as  an  unhappy  fact  of  life.  I 
neither  supported  it,  nor  did  I  publicly 
oppose  it. 

Eighteen  months  later,  after  a  great 
deal  of  serious  study  and  deep  soul- 
searching,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  Nation's  military  involvement  in 
Vietnam  was  contrary  to  our  own  in- 
terests. Therefore,  I  determined  that  we 
should  terminate  our  activties  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Since  then.  I  have  enunciated  my 
opinions  on  this  subject  many  times  in 
speeches  on  the  House  floor  and  by  other 
means.  Essentially,  my  position  has  cen- 
tered on  two  points.  First,  every  stated 
objective  for  our  presence  in  Vietnam  has 
been  repudiated.  Thus,  it  is  clear  we  do 
not  know  why  we  are  there.  Second,  aside 
from  that  fact,  any  benefits  which  have 
accrued  to  us  from  this  conflict  have 
been  far  outweighed  by  the  human,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  costs  we  have  sus- 
tained. 

These  views  have  led  me  to  engage  ac- 
tively in  efforts  to  bring  an  expeditious 
end  to  our  participation  in  the  Vietnam 
war. 


In  1969,  I  stated  on  the  House  floor 
that  I  could  not  support  the  fiscal  year 
1970  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tions bill  unless  "it  was  amended  to  re- 
quire complete  U.S.  troop  withdrawal, 
effective  December  31,  1970." 

In  1970,  I  was  among  the  original 
sponsors  of  the  resolution  which  later 
became  known  as  the  Vietnam  Disen- 
gagement Act. 

In  1971,  it  fell  my  lot,  by  virtue  of  my 
position  on  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  to  carry  the  ball  on  the  so- 
called  "end-the-war  amendments." 
Specifically,  I  coauthored  the  Nedzi- 
Whalen  amendment  which,  since  it  was 
offered  to  the  fiscal  year  1972  military 
procurement  bill,  had  very  limited  appli- 
cation. On  June  28,  1971,  my  motion  to 
instruct  the  House  conferees  to  accept 
the  Mansfield  amendment  to  the  draft 
bill  was  defeated.  On  October  19,  1971, 
had  I  been  recognized,  I  would  have  of- 
fered this  motion  again.  One  hundred 
and  ninety-three  Members  voted  against 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit  to  try  and  give  me  that  op- 
portunity. 

During  debate  on  any  given  issue,  dif- 
ferences are  accentuated.  The  focus  is  not 
on  areas  of  agreement.  This  is  the  essence 
of  debate.  Consequently,  it  may  appear 
that  I  have  opposed  in  every  respect  the 
administration's  Vietnam  policy.  In  fact, 
however,  I  agree  with  a  number  of  its 
aspects. 

First,  I  concur  in  its  direction.  Before 
President  Nixon  acceded  to  office,  the 
number  of  American  troops  in  Vietnam 
had  increased  to  549,500.  Since  January, 
1969,  our  Vietnam  force  has  been  sub- 
stantially reduced.  By  May  of  this  year 
American  troop  levels  will  reach  69,000. 
Second,  these  withdrawals  are  implicit 
agreement  with  my  view  that  it  is  not 
in  our  interest  to  be  in  Vietnam. 

Third,  logistlcally,  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  withdraw  all  U.S.  troops 
by  January  1,  1970. 

Therefore,  our  disagreement  actually 
centered  on  the  question  of  timing.  For 
the  reasons,  which  I  have  stated  fre- 
quently and  which  I  have  just  reiterated, 
I  believe  that  withdrawal  should  have 
been  at  a  faster  rate.  The  President,  for 
his  own  reasons,  has  felt  otherwise. 

Despite  the  question  of  timing,  the 
President  and  I  obviously  share  the  goal 
of  complete  withdrawal.  The  plan  I  have 
advocated  to  obtain  that  goal  consists 
of  setting  a  tentative  withdrawal  date, 
usually  within  6  to  9  months,  subject 
to  Hanoi  and  Vietcong  acceptance  of  cer- 
tain conditions.  These  qualifications  in- 
clude: first,  the  release  of  all  American 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  and  forces  allied  with 
such  government;  and  second,  negotia- 
tions with  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  for  an  Immediate  cease-fire  by 
all  parties  to  the  hostilities  in  Indochina. 
In  supporting  this  approach,  I,  of 
course,  could  give  no  assurances  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vietcong  would  accept  such  an  arrange- 
ment. Needless  to  say,  It  was  my  most 
profound  hope  that  the  other  side  would 
find  it  acceptable. 
As  all  of  us  learned  less  than  48  hours 
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ago.  President  Nixon  privately,  and  now 
publicly,  has  adopted  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  position  which  I  have  ad- 
vocated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  in  offering 
these  remarks  this  afternoon  is  twofold. 
Since  I  have  been  a  critic  in  the  past, 
fairness  dictates  that  I  acknowledge  that 
my  views  and  those  of  the  President  now 
coincide  on  this  issue.  Accordingly,  I  also 
want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
President  for  embarking  on  this  course. 
For  me  to  fail  to  do  so  would,  in  my  view, 
be  less  than  honest. 

In  closing,  just  as  I  could  offer  no 
guarantee  that  the  Nedzi-Whalen  or 
Mansfield  amendments  would  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  North  Vietnamese,  so 
too,  the  President  cannot  assure  us,  and 
has  not  assured  us,  that  his  effort  will  be 
favorably  received.  For  the  sake  of  the 
generation  of  peace,  another  goal  which 
the  President  and  I  share,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  fullest  development  of  all 
mankind,  we  pray  that  an  agreement  will 
be  possible.  Surely,  we  can  be  hopeful 
since  Hanoi,  while  assailing  the  Presi- 
dent's plan,  has  not  rejected  it  outright. 

Even  if  rejection  should  be  the  re- 
sponse, I  believe  that  it  is  clear  that 
neither  the  President  nor  the  Congress 
will  stop  at  this  point.  Clearly,  the  Presi- 
dent's offer  is  flexible  enough  to  permit 
a  continuation  of  negotiations.  Never- 
theless, should  negotiations  ultimately 
fail,  I  would  hope  that  the  President  will 
not  halt  the  withdrawal  schedvOe.  Nat- 
urally, negotiation,  which  would  both 
end  the  fighting  and  terminate  our  in- 
volvement, is  the  preferred  approach. 
However,  the  goal  of  bringing  our  forces 
home  remains  paramount. 


APPALLING   STATISTICS   ON  ABOR- 
TIONS IN   NEW   YORK   STATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  ap- 
palled to  read  in  a  recent  issue  of  Trial 
magazine  a  statement  that  the  first-year 
statistics  on  New  York  State's  liberalized 
abortion  law  "disclosed  a  gratifying,  dra- 
matic decrease  in  abortion-related  medi- 
cal complications  and  maternal  mortality 
rate  as  compared  to  the  year  preceding 
the  ready  availability  of  legalized  abor- 
tion." 

The  appalling  aspect  of  this  statement 
is  that,  immediately  preceding  this  pro- 
nouncement, the  article  indicates  that 
64  percent  of  the  abortions  in  New  York 
State  were  done  for  women  from  other 
States  and  communities. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
"gratifying,  dramatic  decrease"  in  abor- 
tion complications  refers  only  to  36  per- 
cent of  the  women  who  were  aborted  in 
New  York  State.  The  other  64  percent 
from  out  of  State  return  to  their  home 
States  immediately  after  being  aborted 
and  any  followup  complications  v;ill  only 
surface  In  the  statistics  of  their  home 
States. 

Because  of  my  stanch  opposition  to 
the  liberalization  of  abortion  laws,  sev- 
eral physicians  from  around  the  coim- 
try  have  written  to  let  me  know  of  the 
patients  to  whom  they  have  had  to  give 
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remedial  treatment  after  complications 
arising  from  New  York  abortions.  In 
some  cases,  such  remedial  treatment  is 
too  late,  as  in  the  case  of  a  young  Ohio 
woman  who  died  shortly  after  she  was 
brought  to  her  Ohio  doctor  after  com- 
plications from  a  New  York  abortion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spoken  many  times 
in  this  Chamber  in  opposition  to  the 
liberalization  of  abortion  laws  through- 
out the  country.  However,  my  opposition 
becomes  even  more  firmly  established 
when  statistics  are  twisted  to  give  some 
very  sad  cases  a  rosy  glow.  Let  us  not 
forget  as  well  that  the  New  York  State 
statute,  which  passed  the  New  York 
Legislature  by  one  vote  in  1970,  has  in  its 
first  year  caused  the  death  of  200,000  im- 
born  innocents. 


TRANSPORTATION  LABOR-MAN- 

AGEMENT DISPUTES  ACT  OF  1972 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  transpor- 
tation strikes  have  caused  more  con- 
cern and  discussion  in  Congress  in  the 
past  5  years  than  any  other  type  of  la- 
bor-management dispute.  This  is  so  be- 
cause such  strikes  can  quickly  bring  the 
entire  Nation  to  its  knees. 

Hardships  from  prolonged  strikes  are 
shared  by  everyone — the  families  of 
workers  on  strike,  management,  stock- 
holders, the  local  community,  and  ulti- 
mately the  entire  Nation.  Third  parties — 
like  farmers — are  directly  affected  but 
have  little,  if  any,  way  to  influence  the 
settlement. 

The  dockworkers  strikes  on  virtually 
all  of  our  ocean  ports,  which  began  in 
mid-1971  and  are  still  unresolved,  are 
prime  examples  of  heavy  losses  suffered 
by  the  entire  Nation  when  labor-manage- 
ment disputes  continue  for  an  extended 
period. 

Before  President  Nixon  invoked  the 
Taft-Hartley  law,  the  Nation's  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  soybean  farmers  had 
reaped  a  harvest  of  despair.  Record  crops 
resulted  in  depressed  prices  even  before 
the  effect  of  the  strikes  was  felt.  With 
docks  struck,  marketing  of  the  harvest 
came  to  a  halt.  Corn  was  piled  in  city 
streets.  Customers  waiting  overseas  with 
cash  so  badly  needed  to  shore  up  our 
sagging  balance  of  payments  began  to 
look  elsewhere  for  supplies. 

The  effect  on  market  prices  resulted 
in  direct  loss  to  the  Nation's  grain  farm- 
ers of  $1  million  each  day  the  strike 
continued.  Several  foreign  importers  di- 
verted ships  from  our  shores  to  make 
their  purchases  of  grain  in  Mexico  and 
Canada.  These  customers  may  be  hard 
to  win  back. 

Japan,  our  leading  overseas  agricul- 
tural market,  has  already  asked  other 
nations  to  Increase  grain  production.  It 
seeks  to  lessen  Its  dependence  on  Amer- 
ican exports. 

In  his  message  last  Friday,  President 
Nixon  said: 

Layoffs,  reduced  operations,  and  even 
business  failures  also  hang  over  the  heads 
of  many  other  Americans  who  engage  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  In  exports.  Some  areas 
are  specially  vulnerable,  such  as  the  state 


of  Hawaii,  which  has  been  hit  by  shortages 
of  vital  sxippUes.  mounting  food  costs  and 
unemployment  rates  unmatched  for  half  a 
generation.  Also  hard  pressed  are  California, 
Oregon,  atid  Washington. 

To  this  list  of  hard  pressed  I  add  the 
grain  farmers  of  the  Midwest  and  par- 
ticularly my  home  State  of  lUmois.  They 
have  sold  much  of  their  com  crop  for 
10  cents  per  bushe!  below  the  price  nor- 
mally received  and  25  cents  per  bushel 
below  normal  prices  for  soybeans,  and  in 
some  cases  below  production  costs.  These 
losses  cannot  be  recovered.  Farmers  have 
had  no  choice  but  to  tighten  their  belts. 

A  recent  independent  survey  of  Illinois 
farmer  attitude  toward  the  dock  strike 
showed  that  88  percent  are  certain  that 
the  dock  strike  lowered  their  grain  prices. 

The.se  same  farmers  feel  the  Federal 
Government  should  take  decisive  action 
to  prevent  such  stiikes.  Of  those  polled, 
43.5  percent  favor  legislation  requiring 
management  and  labor  to  submit  dif- 
ferences to  compulsory  arbitration.  13.5 
percent  favor  stopping  the  strikes  after 
30  days,  and  41.5  percent  favor  complete 
prohibition  of  these  strikes. 

The  impact  of  the  dock  strike  is  felt 
throughout  the  Nation.  According  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  the  loss 
to  farmers  producing  tobacco  will  be  $1 
million  just  to  recondition  the  tobacco 
for  export. 

There  will  be  a  similar  loss  in  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  perishables.  It  is  diCQcult 
to  estimate  the  loss,  but  for  July  and 
August  approximately  $215  million  in  ex- 
port sales  were  lost  through  west  coast 
port  strikes.  About  $40  million  in  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables  was  totally  spoiled. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  more  than  $55 
million  in  wheat  export  sales  were  lost. 
In  Nebraska.  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas,  wheat  shipments  were  off,  because 
of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  strike 
would  affect  Texas  ports.  Shipments  de- 
creased 604.000  tons,  representing  about 
$40  million  in  market  value. 

In  Ohio  1.5  million  bushels  of  com 
had  to  be  dumped  on  the  ground  without 
proper  storage  because  of  the  dock 
strike.  In  Illinois  4  million  bushels  were 
stored  on  the  ground.  In  Oregon  the 
wood  products  industry  lost  shipments  of 
$3  million  a  week  due  to  the  dock  strike. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  has  proven  effec- 
tive in  many  strikes.  But  it  has  not  pro- 
vided the  necessary  means  for  settling 
most  strikes  affecting  the  shipping  and 
transportation  industries.  Only  one  of 
the  seven  stevedoring  strikes  and  two 
of  the  three  maritime  strikes  which  have 
occurred  since  1947  were  settled  during 
the  80-day  cooling-off  period  pro\'ided 
by  a  Taft-Hartley  injunction.  A  30-per- 
cent record  of  success  is  not  good  enough 
when  the  strikes  cause  so  much  hard- 
ship to  the  public. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  has  done  lit- 
tle to  ease  the  hardship  caused  when 
transportation  workers  and  their  em- 
ployers cannot  reach  agreement  on  wages 
and  working  conditions.  President  Nixon 
submitted  legislation  to  deal  with  trans- 
portation strikes  over  2  years  ago.  but 
no  action  has  yet  been  taken.  Although 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  lost  and 
great  suffering  endured  by  the  people. 
Congress  has  not  acted. 

In  an  attempt  to  present  another  al- 
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ternative  legislative  approach  to  the 
problem  of  strikes  in  the  transportation 
industry,  nine  of  my  colleagues  are  to- 
day joining  Congressman  MicHEt  and 
me  in  introducing  the  Transportation 
Labor-Management  Disputes  Act  of 
1972. 

This  legislation  provides  the  President 
with  new  effective  tools  for  settling  ac- 
tual or  potential  transportation  strikes. 
At  the  same  time,  the  bill  recognizes  the 
legitimate  Interests  of  both  labor  and 
management. 

Here  is  how  this  act  will  operate.  In 
any  case  where  an  actual  or  threatened 
strike  or  lockout  imperils  the  health  or 
safety  of  the  Nation  or  a  substantial 
part,  or  could  deprive  any  section  of  the 
country  of  essential  transportation  serv- 
ices, the  President  is  authorized  by  this 
bill  to  appoint  a  board  of  inquiry  to 
study  the  issues,  file  a  public  report  and 
submit  to  the  President  a  recommenda- 
tion for  settlement  of  the  strike.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  board  of  inquiry's  report, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  take  one  or 
more  of  the  following  steps : 

First.  Order  the  unions  bacK  to  work 
for  30  days. 

Second.  Call  for  partial  operation  of 
struck  facilities. 

Third.  Order  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  submit  a  list  of  resolved  and  un- 
resolved issues,  together  with  their  final 
offers  for  settlement  of  the  strike. 

Fourth.  Appoint  a  three-member  pan- 
el empowered  to  select  the  final  offer 
from  those  submitted  and  make  it  bind- 
ing upon  all  parties  for  18  months. 

The  bill  differs  significantly  from  the 
administration's  proposal,  in  that  it 
specifically  is  designed  to  cover  those 
strikes  which  deprive  any  section  of  the 
country  of  essential  transportation  serv- 
ices, even  if  the  strike  does  not  threaten 
the  entire  Nation.  Last  fall,  during  the 
strike  at  Chicago  and  west  coast  ports, 
the  Ju.stice  Department  was  denied  an 
80-day  Taft-Hartley  injunction  at  Chi- 
cago, because  the  strike  was  too  localized. 
As  a  result,  many  farmers  throughout 
the  Midwest  were  brought  to  the  brink 
of  financial  ruin  by  actions  over  which 
they  had  no  control. 

Other  differences  between  this  bill  and 
the  administration's  are  the  increased 
flexibility  it  provides  to  the  President  in 
the  way  he  decides  to  deal  with  individ- 
ual strikes  and  the  30-day  "cooling-off 
period"  for  regional  strikes. 

The  bill  leaves  untouched  the  provision 
in  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  authorizing  the 
President  to  seek  an  80-day  "cooling  off" 
period  during  strikes  which  imperil  the 
national  health  or  safety.  But  it  does  add 
other  remedies  for  strikes  which  may  not 
be  national  in  scope,  or  f?t  the  exacting 
criteria  of  Taft-Hartley.  Such  strikes  can 
adversely  affect  millions  of  people  and 
coit  many  millions  of  dollars. 

This  legislation  is  badly  needed.  It  will 
prevent  the  great  losses  and  hardships 
long-term  transportation  strikes  often 
cause.  It  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  the 
President  asking  Congres.s  to  settle  indi- 
vidual strikes,  as  he  did  in  his  message 
of  January  21  regarding  the  west  coast 
dock  strike.  Clearly  legislated  settlements 
are  not  in  the  best  interests  of  labor  or 
management.  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  abhor  such  action  and  the 


struc/c  industry  is  unhappy  with  the 
prospects  of  a  contract  over  which  they 
have  little  control  or  direction. 
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NATIONAL  BIKECOLOGY  WEEK 
MAY  1-7.   1972 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
presently  engaged  in  a  phenomenon 
which  is  sweeping  the  Nation— the  re- 
emergence  of  the  bicycle  as  a  functional 
and  pleasurable  mode  of  transportation. 
Corresponding  with  an  increase  in  the 
national  awareness  for  the  need  to  com- 
bat pollution,  the  bicycle  is  taking  its 
place  alongside  all  other  systems  of 
transportation  in  terms  of  viability  and 
eflBciency. 

Importantly,  it  must  be  realized  that 
cycling  is  not  a  fad.  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation John  Volpe  has  stated  that — 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  .  .  .  bicycles  have 
equal  rights  with  automobiles  on  our  cltv 
streets. 


Due  to  the  serious  concern  of  all 
Americans  to  clear  the  air  of  contami- 
nants and  exhaust  fumes,  there  is  de- 
veloping, at  staggering  proportions,  a 
national  move  toward  making  the  bicycle 
an  alternative  to  the  automobile  as  a 
means  of  transportation. 

Due  to  breakthroughs  in  bicycle  tech- 
nology, namely  the  development  of  the 
lO-speed  bike,  a  wider  range  of  people 
are  being  afforded  the  opportimity  of 
enjoying  themselves  while  bicycling. 
This  year  alone,  an  estimated  10  million 
bicycles  will  be  sold,  compared  with  3  7 
million  in  1960.  All  told,  nearly  80  miUion 
Americans  are  bicycle  riding,  twice  as 
many  as  a  decade  ago.  Hertz  car-rental 
company  is  now  leasing  bicycles  in  14 
cities  aroimd  the  country  and  facilities 
for  bicycle  parking  have  appeared  on 
such  places  as  New  York's  Fifth  Avenue 
and  in  many  Government  buildings. 

Last  May  8  over  45  cities  held  bikecol- 
ogy  days.  Some  efforts  brought  forth 
citywide  participation  to  enjoy  the  new 
life  of  spring  in  cities  emerging  from 
April  showers  and  chilly  temperatures. 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  150  cyclists,  un- 
deterred by  rain,  hiked  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  'Volpe  and  City 
Councilman  Gilbert  Hahn  for  7  miles 
along  Rock  Creek  Parkway  to  the  Wash- 
ington Monument.  Spurred  by  this,  Sun- 
day bike-ins  saw  over  a  thousand  enthu- 
siastic cyclists  on  the  parkway  which 
was  closed  to  auto  traffic  for  a  few  hours. 
Seventeen  of  you  joined  me  in  a  Capitol 
Hill  ride  to  publicize  National  Bikecology 
Day.  Other  cycling  citizens  throughout 
the  country  enjoyed  partially  closed  off 
streets  in  shopping  areas  for  an  ambi- 
ence long  forgotten. 

This  economical,  invigorating,  short 
distance,  individualized  mode  of  trans- 
portation has  quietly  resurfaced  in 
America  as  one  of  the  resourceful,  non- 
polluting  and  demonstrative  solutions  to 
the  emerging  national  need  for  a  daily 
short  distance  urban  movement.  We  have 
sidewalks  and  streets.  Somewhere  we 
need  to  find  room  for  3  to  6  feet  for 
bicycle  safety  lanes. 


Commimities  and  States  throughout 
America  are  giving  cognizance  to  tliis 
century-old  vehicle.  Some  are  making 
more  elaborate  changes  than  others.  A 
national  movement  toward  including  this 
means  of  moving  about  in  a  balanced 
transportation  plan  Is  definitely  afoot 
Let  us  lend  support  to  tills  movement 
by  declaring  May  1-7,  1972  as  National 
Bikecology  Week. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  Ed  Koch 
of  New  York  and  Jerome  Waldie  of  Cal- 
ifornia having  joined  me  as  prime  spon- 
sors of  this  legislation,  and  the  Honor- 
able Senator  Alan  Cranston  of  Cali- 
fornia is  introducing  the  same  measure 
on  the  Senate  side. 

This  legislation  reads  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  1033 

Whereas,  nearly  80  million  Americans  are 
bicycling  today,  almost  twice  as  many  as  a 
decade  ago;  and 

Whereas,  the  health  and  the  quality  of  life 
of  urban  Americans  are  increasingly  threat- 
ened by  congesUon  and  air  pollution;  and 

Whereas,  the  automobile  is  the  major 
source  of  air  poUuUon  and  congestion  In  our 
urban  areas;  and 

Whereas,  the  bicycle  Is  an  efficient,  non- 
polluting  and  healthful  alternative  to  the 
automobile  as  a  means  of  commuter  trans- 
portation; and 

Whereas,  it  Is  In  the  naUonal  Interest  to 
promote  a  more  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem that  places  less  stress  on  our  environ- 
ment; and 

Whereas,  this  national  interest  can  be  en- 
hanced by  encouraging  the  use  of  the  bicycle 
and  focusing  public  attention  on  the  Indi- 
vidual and  community  benefits  that  can  be 
gained  from  bicycling;  now 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled 
that 

The  week  of  May  1-7.  1972,  Is  designated 
as  National  Bikecology  Week  and  the  Pres- 
ident is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  ol>serve  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Sponsors   of  This  Legislation 
Seymour  Halpern,  Ed  Koch,  Jerome  Waldie. 
Bella  Abzug.  Les  Aspln,  Joshua  Eilberg   Ed- 
win Forsythe.  Ella  Grasso. 

Gilbert  Gude.  Jack  Kemp.  Peter  Kyros 
Robert  Leggett,  Clarence  Long,  Romano  Maz- 
zoli.  Patsy  Mink,  Parren  Mitchell,  Claude 
Pepper. 

Jerry  Pettis.  WiHlam  Roy.  Bill  Ryan,  Paul 
Sarbanes,  Pernand  St  Germain,  John  Terry. 
Robert  Tlernan,  Louise  Day  Hicks. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  concise  and 
cogent  article  entitled  "Whv  National 
Bikecology  Week?"  Prepared  by  the  na- 
tional organization.  Friends  for  Bike- 
cology, I  believe  this  article  vividly  points 
out  the  need  to  establish  a  National  Bike- 
cology Week. 

With  the  upsurge  in  bicycling  reaching 
into  every  corner  of  the  Nation  and  cut- 
ting across  all  age  groups,  it  is  high  time 
that  recognition  be  given  to  the  singular 
place  this  pastime  has  had  us  an  Amer- 
ican tradition  and  the  broadening  fea- 
tures it  holds  for  the  American  future. 
The  article  follows: 

Why  National  Bikecology  Week? 
Before  the  turn  of  the  century,  bicycling 
was  a  way  of  life  for  Americans.  Bike  enthu- 
siasts banded  together,  compiled  road  maps, 
and  lobbied  for  paved  roads  that  would  carry 
them  Into  the  virgin  countryside.  Unfortu- 
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naiely,  their  efforts  served  only  to  aid  Henry 
Ford  and  his  followers;  soon  the  roads  were 
swannmg  with  cars. 

For  the  first  time  since  1897,  it  Is  pre- 
dicted that  this  year  more  bicycles  will  be 
sold  in  America  than  cars — approximately  10 
million.  Yet  In  the  entire  nation  there  are 
only  a  few  miles  of  blkeways — mostly  adapta- 
tions of  roads  designed  and  buUt  for  cars. 
Despite  the  growing  army  of  cyclists,  and 
their  efforts  to  establish  biking  routes,  their 
needs  continue  to  be  Ignored  .  .  .  perhaps 
because  government  officials  and  the  general 
public  have  been  slow  to  get  the  word  on  us 
"blkeys". 

For  almost  three  quarters  of  a  century, 
America's  "car  culture"  has  shoved  us  aside. 
Our  society  has  for  years  been  molded — so- 
cially, economically,  even  geographically — to 
accomodate  the  "Insolent  chariots"  and  all 
their  supportive  fixtures.  All  of  us  (yes,  even 
cyclists)  are  in  the  habit  of  spending  a  great 
portion  of  our  lives  commuting  on  Jam- 
packed  freeways,  ferrying  our  families  around 
the  community,  and  making  the  rounds  of 
shopping  centers  and  drive-ln  facilities  rang- 
ing from  car  washes  to  restaurants  to  banks 
and  even  to  churches.  "What's  wrong  with 
all  that?"  some  will  ask.  After  all,  automo- 
biles are  popular  because  they  are  a  fast, 
convenient,  and  personal  form  of  transport. 
We  like  cars,  if  they  are  kept  In  their  proper 
perspective.  But  we  also  like  bicycles — and 
trains,  tramways,  trolley  cars— and  walking 
shoes!  And  we  also  like  the  right  of  having 
quietness  and  clean  air  and  green,  spacious 
countryside.  And  we  believe  that  the  poor, 
the  elderly,  and  the  isolated  deserve  equal 
rights  to  explore  beyond  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods. We  are  simply  asking  for  freedom  to 
choose  among  alternative  modes  of  transpor- 
tation— ones  that  do  not  necessarily  corrupt 
our  economy,  divide  our  neighborhoods,  and 
obscenely  deface  our  landscape. 

People  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
present  auto-industrial  complex  is  self-per- 
petuating and.  In  the  end.  destructive  for  us 
all.  Unless  we  do  something  about  It.  we  will 
remain  enslaved  to  it.  And  unless  we  act 
soon,  cycling  will  be  devoured  (along  with 
railroads  and  trolleys)  by  the  insatiable 
thirst  of  the  highway  culture. 

Cycling  offers  an  alternative  that  is  health- 
ful, fun  and  non-lnjurlous  to  the  environ- 
ment. If  you  are  tempted  to  laugh  at  this 
suggestion.  Just  remember  that  60%  of  all 
auto  passenger  trips  in  this  country  are  for 
less  than  5  miles.  For  many  of  these  trips, 
the  bicycle  would  be  far  preferable  to  the 
auto.  The  major  deterrent  is  the  desperate 
need  for  legitimate  routes  where  cyclists  can 
ride— more  blkeways  and  safe  lanes  on 
streets. 

We  cannot  obtain  bicycle  routes  unless  we 
get  organized,  capture  the  attention  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  and  make  our  needs  known. 
Our  competitors  are  richer  and  stronger.  But 
we  are  numerous  and  increasing  In  numbers 
every  day.  As  a  start  to  our  efforts,  let's  come 
together  during  National  Bikecology  Week 
and  begin  working  for  positive  change  in  our 
transportation  priorities.  Bikecoology  is  not 
a  panacea;  but  it  represents  a  choice  for  mil- 
lions of  us  who  desire  a  truly  balanced  trans- 
portation system. 


WILLIAM  McKINLEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  the 
people  of  Ohio  and  many  others  through- 
out the  United  States  who  revere  his 
memory  will  observe  the  birthday  anni- 
versary of  William  McKinley. 

It  is  an  event  of  especial  significance 
for  me,  for  the  late  President's  Influence 


I 


has  been  felt  In  much  of  what  I  have 
done  throughout  my  lifetime,  and  for  21 
years  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  repre- 
senting the  same  district  wliich  first 
brought  him  to  nationwide  attention  so 
long  ago. 

McKinley 's  brilliant  career  was  ended 
by  an  assassin  in  the  early  fall  of  1901 
at  a  time  when  the  Congress  was  not  in 
session.  'When  Congress  resumed  a  day 
was  established  for  memorial  services  for 
the  martyred  President,  and  the  Con- 
gress invited  the  distinguished  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  John  Hay,  to  deliver  the 
memorial  address.  His  address  is  in  the 
best  tradition  of  American  oratory,  and 
I  Include  it  with  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

(From  the  Congressional  Record, 
Feb.  27.  1902] 

The  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  Is  now  the  agreeable  duty  of  your 
presiding  officer  to  present  the  Hon.  John 
Hay,  who  has  been  selected  by  a  committee  of 
Congress  to  deliver  the  address  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

The  Hon.  John  Hay  then  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing address : 

WILLIAM    M'KINLEY 

For  the  third  time  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  a-e  assembled  to  commemorate 
the  life  and  the  death  of  a  President  slain 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  The  attention 
of  the  future  historian  will  be  attracted  to 
the  features  which  reappear  with  startling 
sameness  in  all  three  of  these  awful  crimes: 
the  uselessness,  the  utter  lack  of  consequence 
of  the  act;  the  obscurity,  the  insignificance 
of  the  criminal;  the  blamelessness — so  far  as 
in  our  sphere  of  existence  the  best  of  men 
may  be  held  blameless — of  the  victim.  Not 
one  of  our  murdered  Presidents  had  an 
enemy  in  the  world;  they  were  all  of  such 
preeminent  purity  of  life  that  no  pretext 
could  be  given  for  the  attack  of  passional 
crime;  they  were  all  men  of  democratic  in- 
stincts who  could  never  have  offended  the 
most  Jealous  advocates  of  equality;  they  were 
of  kindly  and  generous  nature,  to  whom 
wrong  or  injustice  was  impossible;  of  moder- 
ate fortune,  whose  slender  means  nobody 
could  envy.  They  were  men  of  austere  virtue, 
of  tender  heart,  of  eminent  abilities,  which 
they  had  devoted  with  single  minds  to  the 
good  of  the  Republic.  If  ever  men  walked 
before  God  and  man  without  blame,  It  was 
these  three  rulers  of  our  people.  The  only 
temptation  to  attack  their  lives  offered  was 
their  gentle  radiance — to  eyes  hating  the 
light  that  was  offense  enough. 

The  stupid  uselessness  of  such  an  infamy 
affronts  the  common  sense  of  the  world.  One 
can  conceive  how  the  death  of  a  dictator 
may  change  the  political  conditions  of  an 
Empire;  how  the  extinction  of  a  narrowing 
line  of  kings  may  bring  In  an  alien  dynasty. 
But  in  a  well-ordered  Republic  like  ours,  the 
ruler  may  fall,  but  the  State  feels  no  tremor. 
Our  beloved  and  revered  leader  is  gone — but 
the  natural  process  of  our  laws  provides  us 
a  successor,  Identical  in  purpose  and  ideals, 
nourished  by  the  same  teachings,  inspired 
by  the  same  principles,  pledged  by  tender  af- 
fection as  well  as  by  high  loyalty  to  carry  to 
completion  the  immense  task  committed  to 
his  hands,  and  to  smite  with  Iron  severity 
every  manifestation  of  that  hideous  crime 
which  his  mind  predecessor,  with  his  dying 
breath,  forgave.  The  sayings  of  celestial  wis- 
dom have  no  date;  the  words  that  reach  us. 
over  two  thousand  years,  out  of  the  darkest 
hour  of  gloom  the  world  has  ever  known,  are 
true  to  the  life  today;  "They  know  not  what 
they  do."  The  blow  struck  at  our  dear  friend 
and  ruler  was  as  deadly  as  blind  hate  could 
make  It;  but  the  blow  struck  at  anarchy  was 
deadlier  stlU. 

What  a  world  of  Insoluble  problems  such 


an  event  excites  In  the  mind!  Not  merely  In 
Its  personal,  but  In  its  public  aspects.  It  pre- 
sents  a   paradox    not   to   be   comprehended. 
Under  a  system  of  government  so  free  and 
so  Impartial  that  we  recognize  Its  existence 
only  by  Its  benefactions;  under  a  social  order 
so   purely   democratic   that   classes   can    not 
exist   In   It.  affording  opportunities  so  uni- 
versal that  even  conditions  are  as  changing 
as  the  winds,  where  the  laborer  of  today  Is 
the     capitalist     of     tomorrow;     under     laws 
Which  are  the  result  of  ages  of  evolution,  so 
uniform  and  so  beneficent  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  Just  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
as    the    artisan;    we    see    the    same    hellish 
growth   of  hatred  and   murder  which  dogs 
equally  to  the  footsteps  of  benevolent  mon- 
archs  and  blood-stained  depots.  How  many 
countries  can  Join  with  us  in  the  community 
of  a  kindred  sorrow !  I  will  not  speak  of  those 
distant   regions   where   assassination    enters 
Into  the  dally  life  of  government.  But  among 
the  nations  bound  to  us  by  the  ties  of  famil- 
iar  intercourse — who    can    fcrget    that    wise 
and  high-minded  Autocrat  who  had  earned 
the  proud  title  of  the  Liberator?  that  en- 
lightened  and   magnanimous   citizen   whom 
France  still  mourns?  that  brave  and  chival- 
rous King  of  Italy  who  only  lived  for  his  peo- 
ple? and.  saddest  of  all.  that  lovely  and  sor- 
rowing Empress,  whose  harmless  life  could 
hardly  have  excited  the  animosity  of  a  de- 
mon.   Against    that    devilish    spirit    nothing 
avails — neither    virtue,    nor   patriotism,    nor 
age  nor  youth,  nor  conscience  nor  pity.  We 
can  not  even  say  that  education  is  a  suffi- 
cient  safeguard   against    this   baleful    evil — 
for  most  of  the  wretches  whose  crimes  have 
so  shocked  humanity  In  recent  years  are  men 
not  unlettered,  who  have  gone  from  the  com- 
mon schools,  through  murder,  to  the  scaffold. 
Our  minds  can  not  discern  the  origin,  nor 
conceive  the  extent   of  wickedness  so   per- 
verse and  so  cruel;  but  this  does  not  exempt 
VIS  from  the  duty  of  trying  to  control  and 
counteract  it.  We  do  not  understand   what 
electricity  is;    whence  It  comes  or  what   its 
hidden  properties  may  be.  But  we  know  It 
as  a  mighty  force  for  good  or  evil — and  so 
with  the  painful  toll  of  years,  men  of  learn- 
ing and  skill   have  labored  to  store  and  to 
subjugate  it.  to  neutralize,  and  even  to  em- 
ploy  its  destructive  energies.   This   problem 
of  anarchy  is  dark  and  intricate,  but  it  ought 
to    be    within    the    compass    of    democratic 
government — although    no    sane    mind    can 
fathom    the    mysteries   of    these    untracked 
and  orbitless  natures — to  guard  against  their 
aberrations,    to    take    away   from    them    the 
hope  of  escape,  the  long  luxury  of  scandal- 
ous days  in  court,  the  unwholesome  sympa- 
thy of  hysterical  degenerates,  and  so  by  de- 
grees to  make  the  crime  not  worth  commit- 
ting, even  to  these  abnormal  and  distorted 
souls. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  for  me  in  this 
presence  to  suggest  the  details  of  remedial 
legislation  for  a  malady  so  malignant.  That 
task  may  safely  be  left  to  the  skill  and  pa- 
tience of  the  National  Congress,  which  have 
never  Ijeen  found  unequal  to  any  such  emer- 
gency. The  country  believes  that  the  mem- 
ory of  three  murdered  comrades  of  yours — 
all  of  whose  voices  still  haunt  these  walls — 
will  be  sufficient  Inspiration  to  enable  you 
to  solve  even  this  abstruse  and  painful  prob- 
lem, which  has  dimmed  so  many  pages  of 
history  with  blood  and  with  tears. 

Before  an  audience  less  sympathetic  than 
this.  I  should  not  dare  to  speak  of  that  great 
career  which  we  have  met  to  commemorate. 
But  we  are  all  his  friends,  and  friends  do 
not  criticise  each  other's  words  about  an 
open  grave.  I  thank  you  for  the  honor  you 
have  done  me  in  Inviting  me  here,  and  not 
le.'is  for  the  kind  forbearance  I  know  I  shall 
have  from  you  In  my  most  Inadequate  ef- 
forts to  speak  of  him  worthily. 

The  life  of  William  McKinley  was,  from 
his  birth  to  his  death,  typically  American. 
There  is  no  environment,  I  should  say,  any- 
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where  else  In  the  world  which  could  produce 
Just  such  a  character.  He  was  born  Into  that 
way  or  life  which   elsewhere  Is  called  the 
middle  class,  but  which  In  this  country  Is 
so  nearly  universal  as  to  make  of  other  classes 
an  almost  negligible  quantity.  He  was  neither 
rich   nor  poor,  neither  proud  nor  humble; 
he  knew  no  hunger  he  was  not  sure  of  satis- 
fying, no  luxury  which  could  enervate  mind 
or  body.  His  parents  were  sober.  God-fearing 
people;  intelligent  and  upright;  without  pre- 
tension and  without  humility.  He  grew  up 
in  the  company  of  boys  like  himself;  whole- 
some,   honest,    self-respecting.    They    looked 
down  on  nobody;  they  never  felt  It  possible 
they    could    be    looked    down    upon.    Their 
houses    were    the    homes    of   probity,    piety, 
patriotism.   They   learned   in   the   admirable 
school  readers  of  fifty  years  ago  the  lessons 
of  heroic  and  splendid  life  which  have  come 
down    from    the    past.    They    read    in    their 
weekly  newspapers  the  story  of  the  worlds 
progress,  In  which  they  were  eager  to  take 
part,  and  of  the  sins  and  wrongs  of  civiliza- 
tion with  which  they  burned  to  do  battle. 
It  was  a  serious  and  thoughtful  time.  The 
boys  of  that  day  felt  dimly,  but  deeply,  that 
days  of  sharp  struggle  and  high  achievement 
were  before  them.  They  looked  at  life  with 
the  wondering  yet  resolute  eyes  of  a  young 
esquire  In  his  vigil  of  arms.  They  felt  a  time 
was  coming   when   to   them  should   be   ad- 
dressed the  stern  admonition  of  the  Apostle, 
"Quit  you  like  men;  be  strong." 

It  Is  not  easy  to  give  to  those  of  a  later 
generation  any  clear  idea  of  that  extraordi- 
nary spiritual  awakening  which  passed  over 
the  country  at  the  first  red  signal  fires  of  the 
Civil  War.  It  was  not  our  earliest  apocalypse; 
a  hundred  years  before  the  nation  had  been 
revealed  to  itself,  when  after  long  discussion 
and  much  searching  of  heart  the  people  of 
the  colonies  had  resolved  that  to  live  without 
liberty  was  worse  than  to  die,  and  had  there- 
for wagered  In  the  solemn  game  of  war  "their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor." 
In  a  stress  of  heat  and  labor  unutterable,  the 
country  had  been  hammered  and  welded  to- 
gether;  but  thereafter  for  nearly  a  century 
there  had  been  nothing  in  our  life  to  touch 
the  innermost  fountain  of  feeling  and  devo- 
tion; we  had  had  rumors  of  wars — even  wars 
we    had    had.    not    without    sacrifices    and 
glory — but  nothing  which  went  to  the  vital 
self-consciousness   of   the   country,   nothing 
which  challenged  the  nation's  right  to  live 
But  In  1860  the  nation  was  going  down  into 
the  Valley  of  Decision.  The  question  which 
had  been  debated  on  thousands  of  platforms, 
which  had  been  discussed  in  countless  pub- 
lications, which,  thundered  from  Innumer- 
able pulpits,  had  caused  in  their  congrega- 
tions the  bitter  strife  and  dissension  to  which 
only  cases  of  conscience  can  give  rise,  was 
everywhere   pressing   for  solution.   And    not 
merely  in  the  various  channels  of  publicity 
was  It  alive  and  clamorous. 

About  every   fireside   In   the  land,  in   the 
conversation  of  friends  and  neighbors,  and. 
deeper  still.  In  the  secret  of  millions  of  hu- 
man hearts,  the  battle  of  opinion  was  wag- 
ing;  and  all  men  felt  and  saw — with  more 
or    less    clearness — that    an    answer    to    the 
Importunate    question.     Shall    the    nation 
live?  was  due.  and  not  to  be  denied.  And  I 
do  not  mean  that  In  the  North  alone  there 
was   the  austere  wrestling  with   conscience. 
In  the  South  as  well,  below  all  the  efferves- 
cence and   excitement  of  a   people   perhaps 
more  given  to  eloquent  speech  than  we  were. 
there  was  the  profound   agony  of  question 
and  answer,  the  summons  to  decide  whether 
honor  and  freedom  did  not  call  them  to  revo- 
lution and  war.  It  Is  easy  for  partisanship  to 
sav  that  the  one  side  was  right  and  that  the 
other   was   wrong.    It   Is   still    easier   for   an 
Indolent  magnanimity  to  say  that  both  were 
right.    Perhaps    In    the    wide    view   of   ethics 
one  Is  always  right  to  follow  his  conscience, 
though  It  lead  him  to  disaster  and  death. 
But  history  U  Inexorable.  She  takes  no  ac- 
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count  of  sentiment  and  intention;  and  In 
her  cold  and  luminous  eyes  that  side  Is  right 
which  fights  In  harmony  with  the  stars  In 
their  courses.  The  men  are  right  through 
whose  efforts  and  struggles  the  world  Is 
helped  onward,  and  humanity  moves  to  a 
higher  level  and  a  brighter  day. 

The  men  who  are  living  today  and  who 
were  young  in  1860  will  never  forget  the 
glory  and  glamour  that  filled  the  earth  and 
the  sky  when  the  long  twilight  of  doubt 
and  lincertainty  was  ending  and  the  time 
of  action  had  come.  A  speech  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  an  event  not  only  of  high  moral 
significance,  but  of  far-reaching  Importance: 
the  drilling  of  a  mllltla  company  by  Ells- 
worth attracted  national  attention;  the  flut- 
tering of  the  flag  in  the  clear  sky  drew  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  young  men.  Patriotism, 
which  had  been  a  rhetorical  expression,  be- 
came a  passionate  emotion.  In  which  In- 
stinct, logic,  and  feeling  were  fused.  The 
country  was  worth  saving;  It  could  be  saved 
only  by  fire;  no  sacrifice  was  too  great;  the 
young  men  of  the  country  were  ready  for  the 
sacrifice;  come  weal,  come  woe,  they  were 
ready. 

At  seventeen  years  of  age  William  McKln- 
ley  heard  this  summons  of  his  country.  He 
was  the  sort  of  youth  to  whom  a  military  life 
In  ordinary  times  would  possess  no  attrac- 
tions. His  nature  was  far  different  from  that 
of  the  ordinary  soldier  He  had  other  dreams 
of  life,  its  prizes  and  pleasures,  than  that  of 
marches  and  battles.  But  to  his  mind  there 
was  no  choice  or  question.  The  banner  float- 
ing in  the  morning  breeze  was  the  beckoning 
gesture  of  his  country.  The  thrilling  notes  of 
the    trumpet    called    him — him    and    none 
other — into   the   ranks.   His   portrait  In   his 
first  uniform  is  familiar  to  you  all — the  short, 
stocky  figure    the  quiet,  thoughtful  face;  the 
deep,  dark  eyes.  It  is  the  face  of  a  lad  who 
could  not  stay  at  home  when  he  thought  he 
was  needed  in  the  field.  He  was  of  the  stuff 
of  which  good  soldiers  are  made.  Had  he  been 
ten  years  older  he  would  have  entered  at  the 
head  of  a   company  and  come  out  at  the 
head  of  a  division.  But  he  did  what  he  could. 
He  enlisted  as  a  private;  he  learned  to  obey. 
His  serious  sensible  ways,  his  prompt,  alert 
efficiency  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  his 
superiors.  He  was  so  faithful  In  little  things 
they  gave  him  more  and  more  to  do.  He  was 
untiring  in  camp  and  on  the  march;  swift, 
cool,  and  fearless  in  fight.  He  left  the  army 
with  field  rank  when  the  war  ended,  brevetted 
by  President  Lincoln  for  gallantry  in  battle. 
In  coming  years  when  men  seek  to  draw 
the  moral  of  our  great  civil  war  nothing  will 
seem  to  them  so  admirable  in  all  the  history 
of  our  two  magnificent  armies  as  the  way  in 
which  the  war  came  to  a  close.  When  the  Con- 
federate army  saw  the  time  had  come,  they 
acknowledged  the  pitiless  logic  of  facts,  and 
ceased  fighting.  When  the  army  of  the  Union 
saw  it  was  no  longer  needed,  without  a  mur- 
mur or  question,  making  no  terms,  asking 
no  return,  in  the  flush  of  victory  and  fullness 
of  might.  It  laid  down  its  arms  and  melted 
back  into  the  mass  of  peaceful  citizens.  There 
Is  no  event,  since  the  nation  was  born,  which 
has  so  proved  its  solid  capacity  for  self-gov- 
ernment. Both  sections  share  equally  in  that 
crown  of  glory.  They  had  held  a  debate  of 
Incomparable  Importance  and  had  fought  it 
out  with  equal  energy.  A  conclusion  had  been 
reached — and  It  U  to  the  everlasting  honor  of 
both  sides   that   they  each  knew  when  the 
war  was  over,  and  the  hour  of  a  lasting  peace 
had  struck.   We   may   admire  the  desperate 
daring  of  others  who  prefer  annihilation  to 
compromise,  but  the  palm  of  common  sense, 
and.  I   will  say.  of  enlightened  patriotism, 
belongs  to  the  men  like  Grant  and  Lee,  who 
knew   when   they   had   fought   enough,   for 
honor  and  for  country. 

William  McKlnley.  one  of  that  sensible 
million  of  men.  gladly  laid  down  his  sword 
and  betook  'ilmself  to  his  books.  He  quickly 
made  up  the  time  lost  In  soldiering.  He  at- 


tacked   his    Blackstone    as    he    would    have 
done   a   hostile    Intrenchment;    finding    the 
range  of  a  country  law  library  too  narrow 
he  went  to  the  Albany  Law  School,  where  he 
worked  energetically  with  brUUant  success- 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  settled  down 
to  practice — a  brevetted  veteran  of  24 — in  the 
quiet  town  of  Canton,  now  and  hencefor- 
ward  forever  famous  as  the  scene  of  his  life 
and  his  place  of  sepulture.  Here  many  bless- 
ings awaited  him;   high  repute,  professional 
success,   and   a  domestic  affection  so   pure 
so  devoted  and  stainless  that  future  poets" 
seeking  an  ideal  of  ChrUtlan  marriage,  wui 
find  In  It  a  theme  worthy  of  their  songs 
This  Is  a  subject  to  which  the  lightest  allu- 
sion seems  profamatlon;    but   It   is   Impos- 
sible to  speak  of  WUllam  McKlnley  without 
remembering  that  no  truer,  tenderer  knight 
to  his  chosen  lady  ever  lived  among  mortal 
men.  If  to  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  per- 
fect Is  permitted  the  consciousness  of  earthly 
things,  we  may  be  sure  that  his  faithful  soul 
is  now  watching  over  that  gentle  sufferer  who 
counts    the   long   hours   in   their   shattered 
home  in  the  desolate  splendor  of  his  fame. 
A  man  possessing  the  qualities  with  which 
nature  had  endowed  McKlnley  seeks  politi- 
cal activity  as  naturally  as  a  growing  plant 
seeks  light  and  air.  A  wholesome  ambition- 
a  rare  power  of  making  friends  and  keeping 
them;  a  faith,  which  may  be  called  religious 
In   his   country   and    its   Institutions;    and 
flowing  from  this,  a  belief  that  a  man  could 
do   no   nobler  work   than   to  serve  such  a 
country— these    were    the    elements    In    hla 
character    that    drew   him    Irresistibly   Into 
public  life.  He  had  from  the  beginning  a 
remarkable  equipment;  a  manner  of  singu- 
lar grace  and  charm;  a  voice  o.'  ringing  qual- 
ity and  great  carrying  power — vast  as  were 
the    crowds    that    gathered    about   him,   he 
reached  their  utmost  fringe  without  appar- 
ent effort.  He  had  an  extraordinary  power  of 
marshaling  and  presenting  significant  facts 
so  as  to  bring  conviction  to  the  average  mind 
His  range  of  reading  was  not  wide;  he  read 
only  what  he  might  some  day  find  useful,  and 
what  he  read  his  memory  held  like  brass. 

Those  who  knew  him  well  in  those  early 
days  can  never  forget  the  consummate  sklU 
and  power  with  which  he  would  select  a  few 
pointed  facts,  and.  blow  upon  blow  would 
hammer  them  Into  the  attention  of  great  as- 
semblages In  Ohio,  as  Jael  drove  the  nail  Into 
the  head  of  the  Canaanlte  captain.  He  was 
not  often  Impassioned;  he  rarely  resorted 
to  the  aid  of  wit  or  humor;  yet  I  never  saw 
his  equal  In  controlling  and  convincing  a 
popular  audience  by  sheer  appeal  to  their 
reason  and  Intelligence.  He  did  not  flatter  cw 
cajole  them,  but  there  was  an  Implied  com- 
pliment In  the  serious  and  sober  tone  In 
which  he  addressed  them.  He  seemed  one  of 
of  them;  In  heart  and  feeling  he  was  one  of 
them.  Each  worklngman  In  e  great  crowd 
might  say:  That  Is  the  sort  of  man  I  would 
like  to  be.  and  under  more  favoring  circum- 
stances might  have  been.  He  had  the  divine 
gift  of  sympathy,  which,  though  given  only 
to  the  elect,  makes  all  men  their  friends. 

So  It  came  naturally  about  that  In  1876 — 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of  the 
Republic— he  began,  by  an  election  to  Con- 
gress, his  political  career.  Thereafter  for  four- 
teen years  this  Chamber  was  his  home.  I 
use  the  word  advisedly.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
was  he  so  In  harmony  with  his  environment 
as  here;  nowhere  else  did  his  mind  work 
with  such  full  consciousness  of  Its  powers. 
The  air  of  debate  was  native  to  him;  here  he 
drank  delight  of  battle  with  his  peers.  In 
after  days,  when  he  drove  by  this  stately  pile, 
or  when  on  rare  occasions  his  duty  called 
him  here,  he  greeted  his  old  haunts  with 
the  affectionate  zest  of  a  child  of  the  house; 
during  all  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  filled 
as  they  were  with  activity  and  glory,  he  never 
ceased  to  be  homesick  for  this  Hall.  When  he 
came  to  the  Presidency,  there  was  not  a  day 
when  his  Congressional  service  was  not  of 
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use  to  hiai.  Probably  no  other  President  has 
been  in  sr.ch  full  and  cordial  communion 
with  Congress,  if  we  may  except  Lincoln 
alone.  McKlnley  knew  the  legislative  body 
thoroughly.  Its  composition.  Its  methods.  Its 
habits  of  thought.  He  had  the  profoundest 
respect  for  its  authority  and  an  Inflexible 
belief  In  the  ultimate  rectitvide  of  Its  pur- 
poses. Our  history  shows  how  surely  an 
Executive  courts  disaster  and  ruin  by  as- 
siiming  an  attitude  of  hostility  or  distrust  to 
the  Legislature;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
McKhiley's  frank  and  sincere  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  Congress  were  repaid  by  prompt 
and  loyal  support  and  cooperation.  During 
his  entire  term  of  office  this  mutual  trust  and 
regard- -so  essential  to  the  public  welfare — 
was  never  shadowed  by  a  single  cloud. 

He  was  a  Republican.  He  could  not  be  any- 
thing elso.  A  Union  soldier  grafted  upon  a 
Clay  Whig,  he  necessarily  believed  In  the 
"American  system" — in  protection  to  home 
industries;  in  a  strong,  aggressive  nationality; 
In  a  liberal  construction  of  the  Constitution. 
What  any  self-reliant  nation  might  rightly 
do,  he  felt  this  nation  had  power  to  do,  If 
required  by  the  common  welfare  and  not  pro- 
hibited by  our  written  charter. 

Following  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind, 
he  devoted  himself  to  questions  of  finance 
and  revenue,  to  the  essentials  of  the  national 
housekeeping.  He  took  high  rank  In  the 
Hou.^e  from  the  beginning.  His  readiness  In 
debate,  his  mastery  of  every  subject  he  han- 
dled, the  bright  and  amiable  light  he  shed 
about  him.  and  above  all  the  unfailing 
courtesy  and  good  will  with  which  he  treated 
friend  and  foe  alike — one  of  the  surest  signa- 
tures of  a  nature  born  to  great  destinies — 
made  his  service  in  the  House  a  pathway  of 
unbroken  success  and  brought  him  at  last  to 
the  all-important  post  of  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means  and  leader  of  the  majority.  Of  the 
famous  revenue  act  which.  In  that  capacity, 
he  framed  and  carried  through  Congress.  It  Is 
not  my  purpose  here  and  now  to  speak.  The 
embers  of  the  controversy  In  the  midst  of 
which  that  law  had  its  troubled  being  are  yet 
too  warm  to  be  handled  on  a  day  like  this.  I 
mny  only  say  that  It  was  never  sufficiently 
tested  to  prove  the  praises  of  Its  friends  or 
the  criticism  of  Its  opponents.  After  a  brief 
existence  It  passed  away,  for  a  time.  In  the 
storm  that  swept  the  Republicans  out  of 
power.  McKlnley  also  passed  through  a  brief 
zone  of  shadov/;  his  Congressional  district 
having  been  rearranged  for  that  purpose  by 
a  hostile  legislature. 

Some  one  has  said  It  is  easy  to  love  our 
enemies;  they  help  us  so  much  more  than  our 
friends.  The  people  whose  malevolent  skill 
had  turned  McKlnley  out  of  Congress  de- 
served v.ell  of  him  and  of  the  Republic.  Never 
was  Neme.sls  more  swift  and  energetic.  The 
Republicans  of  Ohio  were  saved  the  trouble 
of  choosing  a  Governor — the  other  side  had 
chosen  one  for  them.  A  year  after  McKlnley 
left  Congress  he  was  made  Governor  of  Ohio, 
and  two  years  later  he  was  reelected,  each 
time  by  majorities  unhoped-for  and  over- 
whelming. He  came  to  fill  a  space  In  the  pub- 
lic eye  which  obscured  a  great  portion  of  the 
field  of  vision.  In  i-wo  National  Conventions, 
the  Presidency  seemed  within  his  reach.  But 
he  had  gone  there  In  the  Interest  of  others 
and  his  honor  forbade  any  dal'lance  with 
temptation.  So  his  nay  was  nay — delivered 
with  a  tone  and  gesture  there  was  no  deny- 
ing. His  tour  was  not  yet  come. 

There  was.  however,  no  long  delay.  He  be- 
came, from  %'ear  to  year,  the  most  prominent 
politician  and  orator  in  the  c^untry.  Passion- 
ately devoted  to  the  principles  of  his  party, 
he  w?s  always  ready  to  do  anything,  to  go 
anywhere,  to  proclaim  its  Ideas  and  to  sup- 
port Its  candidates.  His  face  and  his  voice 
became  ramlll-ir  to  millions  of  our  people; 
and  wherever  they  were  seen  and  heard,  men 
became  his  partisans.  His  face  was  cast  in  a 
classic  mold;  you  see  faces  like  It  In  antique 
marble  In  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican  and  In 


the  portraits  of  the  great  cardinal-statesmen 
of  Italy;  hts  voice  was  the  voice  of  the  perfect 
orator — ringing,  vibrating,  tireless,  persuad- 
ing by  Us  very  sound,  by  its  accent  of  sincere 
coiiviction.  So  prudent  and  so  guarded  were 
all  his  utterances,  so  lofty  his  courtesy,  that 
he  never  embarraosed  his  friends,  and  never 
offended  his  opponents.  For  several  months 
before  the  Republican  National  Convention 
met  In  1896.  it  was  evident  to  all  who  had 
eyes  to  see  that  Mr.  McKlnley  was  the  only 
probable  candidate  of  his  party.  Other  names 
were  mentioned,  of  the  highest  rank  in  abil- 
ity, character,  and  popularity;  they  were 
supported  by  powerful  combinatiDns;  but  the 
noaiinatlon  of  McKlnley  as  against  the  field 
was  inevitable. 

The  campaign  he  made  will  be  always 
memorable  in  our  political  annals.  He  aiid 
his  friends  had  thought  that  the  issue  for 
the  year  was  the  distinctive  and  historic 
difference  between  the  two  parties  on  the 
subject  of  the  tariff.  To  this  wager  of  battle 
the  discussions  of  the  previous  four  years 
distinctly  pointed.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
two  parties  made  their  nominations  than  it 
became  evident  that  the  opposing  candidate 
declined  to  accept  the  field  of  discussion 
chosen  by  the  Republicans,  and  proposed  to 
put  forward  a.s  the  main  Issue  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver.  McKlnley  at  once  accepted  this 
challenge,  and,  taking  the  battle  for  protec- 
tion as  already  won.  went  with  energy  into 
the  dL-icusslon  of  the  theories  presented  by 
his  opponents.  He  had  wisely  concluded  not 
to  leave  his  home  during  the  canvass,  thus 
avoiding  a  proceeding  which  has  always  been 
of  sinister  augury  in  our  politics;  but  from 
the  front  porch  of  his  modest  house  in  Can- 
ton he  dally  addressed  the  delegations  which 
came  from  every  part  of  the  country  to  greet 
him  In  a  series  of  speeches  so  strong,  so 
varied,  so  pertinent,  sd  full  of  facts  briefly  set 
forth,  of  theories  embodied  in  a  single  phrase, 
that  they  formed  the  hourly  text  for  the 
other  speakers  of  his  party,  and  give  probably 
the  most  convincing  proof  we  have  of  his 
surprising  fertility  of  resource  and  flexibility 
of  mind.  All  this  was  done  without  anxiety 
or  strain.  I  remember  a  day  I  spent  with  him 
during  that  busy  summer.  He  had  made 
nineteen  speeches  the  day  before;  that  day  he 
made  many.  But  In  the  Intervals  of  these 
addresses  he  sat  In  his  study  and  talked,  with 
nerves  as  quiet  and  a  mind  as  free  from  care 
as  if  we  had  been  spending  a  holiday  at  the 
seaside  or  among  the  hills. 

When  he  came  to  the  Presidency  he  con- 
fronted a  situation  of  the  utmost  difficulty, 
which  might  well  have  appalled  a  man  of  less 
serene  and  tranquil  self-confidence.  There 
had  been  a  state  of  profound  commercial  and 
Industrial  depression,  from  which  his  friends 
had  said  his  election  would  relieve  the  coun- 
try. Our  relations  with  the  outside  world  left 
much  to  be  desired.  The  feeling  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  sections  of  the  Union 
was  lacking  in  the  cordiality  which  was  nec- 
essary to  the  welfare  of  both.  Hawaii  had 
asked  for  annexation  and  had  been  rejected 
by  the  preceding  Administration.  There  was 
a  state  of  things  In  the  Caribbean  which 
could  not  permanently  endure.  Our  neigh- 
bor's house  was  on  fire,  and  there  were  grave 
doubts  as  to  our  rights  and  duties  In  the 
premises.  A  man  either  weak  or  rash,  either 
Irresolute  or  headstrong,  might  have  brought 
ruin  on  himself  and  Incalculable  harm  to 
the  country. 

Again  I  crave  the  pardon  of  those  who  dif- 
fer with  me,  if,  against  all  my  Intentions, 
I  happen  to  say  a  word  which  may  seem  to 
them  unbefitting  the  place  and  hour.  But  I 
am  here  to  give  the  opinion  which  his  friends 
entertained  of  President  McKlnley,  of  course 
claiming  no  Immunity  from  criticism  In  what 
I  shall  say.  I  believe,  then,  that  the  verdict 
of  history  will  be  that  he  met  all  these  grave 
questions  with  perfect  valor  and  Incompar- 
able ability;  that  In  grappling  with  them  he 
rose  to  the  full  height  of  a  great  occasion. 


in  a  manner  which  redounded  to  the  lasting 
benefit  of  the  country  and  to  his  own  Im- 
mortal honor. 

The  least  desirable  form  of  glory  to  a  man 
of  his  habitual  mood  and  temper — that  of 
successful  war — was  nevertheless  conferred 
upon  him  by  uncontrollable  events.  He  felt 
the  conflict  must  come;  he  deplored  its  nec- 
essity; he  strained  almost  to  breaking  his 
relations  with  his  friends,  in  order,  first — 
if  it  might  be — to  prevent  and  then  to  post- 
pone it  to  the  latest  possible  moment.  But 
when  the  die  was  cast,  he  labored  with  the 
utmost  energy  and  ardor,  and  with  an  intel- 
ligence in  military  matters  which  showed 
how  much  of  the  soldier  still  survived  in  the 
mature  statesman  to  push  forward  the  war  to 
a  decisive  close.  War  was  an  anguish  to  him; 
he  wanted  it  short  and  conclusive.  His  merci- 
ful zeal  communicated  Itself  to  his  subordi- 
nates, and  the  war.  so  long  dreaded,  whose 
consequences  were  so  momentous,  ended  In  a 
hundred  days. 

Mr.  Stedman,  the  dean  of  our  poets,  has 
called  him  "Augmenter  of  the  State."  It  Is 
a  noble  title;  If  justly  conferred,  it  ranks 
him  among  the  few  whose  names  may  be 
placed  definitely  and  forever  in  charge  of  the 
historic  Muse.  Under  his  rule  Hawaii  has 
come  to  us.  and  Tutulla;  Porto  Rico  and 
the  vast  archipelago  of  the  East.  Cuba  Is 
free.  Our  position  In  the  Caribbean  is  as- 
sured beyond  the  possibility  of  future  ques- 
tion. The  doctrine  called  by  the  name  of 
Monroe,  so  long  derided  and  denied  by  alien 
publicists,  evokes  now  no  challenge  or  con- 
tradiction when  uttered  to  the  world.  It  has 
become  an  international  truism.  Our  sister 
republics  to  the  south  of  us  are  convinced 
that  we  desire  only  their  peace  and  pros- 
perity. Europe  knows  that  we  cherish  no 
dreams  but  those  of  world-wide  commerce, 
the  benefit  of  which  shall  be  to  all  nations. 
The  State  Is  augmented,  but  It  threatens  no 
nation  under  heaven.  As  to  those  regions 
which  have  come  under  the  shadow  of  our 
fiag.  the  possibility  of  their  being  damaged 
by  such  a  change  of  circumstances  was  in 
the  view  of  McKlnley  a  thing  unthinkable. 
To  believe  that  we  could  not  administer 
them  to  their  advantage,  was  to  turn  Infidel 
to  our  American  faith  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years. 

In  dealing  with  foreign  powers,  he  will  take 
rank  with  the  greatest  of  our  diplomatists. 
It  was  a  world  of  v/hlch  he  had  little  special 
knowledge  before  coming  to  the  Presidency. 
But  his  marvelous  adaptability  was  In  noth- 
ing more  remarkable  than  in  the  firm  grasp 
he  Immediately  displayed  in  International 
relations.  In  preparing  for  war  and  In  the 
restoration  of  peace  he  was  alike  adroit, 
courteous,  and  far-sighted.  When  a  sud- 
den emergency  declared  itself,  as  in  China. 
In  a  state  of  things  of  which  our  history  fur- 
nished no  precedent  and  International  law 
no  safe  and  certain  precept,  he  hesitated  not 
a  moment  to  take  the  course  marked  out 
for  him  by  considerations  of  humanity  and 
the  national  interests.  Even  while  the  lega- 
tions were  fighting  for  their  lives  against 
bands  of  Infuriated  fanatics,  he  decided  that 
we  were  at  neace  with  China;  and  while  that 
conclusion  did  not  hinder  him  from  taking 
the  most  energetic  measures  to  rescue  our 
Imperiled  citizens.  It  enabled  him  to  main- 
tain close,  and  friendly  relations  with  the 
wise  and  heroic  vlcero;/s  of  the  south,  whose 
resolute  stand  saved  that  ancient  Emolre 
from  anarchy  and  spoliation.  He  disposed  of 
every  question  as  it  arose  with  a  promptness 
and  clarity  of  vision  that  astonished  his 
advisers,  and  he  never  had  occasion  to  review 
a  Judgment  or  reverse  a  decision. 

By  patience,  by  firmness,  by  sheer  reason- 
ableness, he  Improved  our  understanding 
with  all  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  and 
rightly  gained  the  blessing  which  belongs  to 
the  peacemakers. 

But  the  achievements  of  the  nation  In  war 
and  diplomacy  are  thrown  In  the  shade  by 
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the  vast  economical  developments  which  tooK 
place  during  Mr.  McKlnley's  Administration. 
Up  to  the  time  of  his  first  election,  the  coun- 
try was  sulTermg  from  a  long  period  of  de- 
pression, the  reasons  of  which  I  will  not  try 
to  seek.  But  from  the  moment  the  ballots 
were  counted  that  betokened  his  advent  to 
power  a  great  and  momentous  movement 
In  advance  declared  itself  along  all  the  lines 
of  industry  and  commerce. 

In  the  very  month  of  his  Inauguration  steel 
rails  began  to  be  sold  at  $18  a  ton — one  of 
the  most  significant  facts  of  modern  times. 
It  meant  that  American  Industries  had  ad- 
justed themselves  to  the  long  depression — 
that  through  the  power  of  the  race  to  orga- 
nize and  combine,  stimulated  by  the  condi- 
tions then  prevailing,  and  perhaps  by  the 
prospect  of  legislation  favorable  to  industry, 
America  had  begun  to  undersell  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  movement  went  on  without 
ceasing. 

The  President  and  his  party  kept  the 
pledges  of  their  platform  and  their  canvass. 
The  EMngley  bill  was  speedily  framed  and  set 
in  operation.  All  Industries  responded  to  the 
new  stimulus  and  American  trade  set  out  on 
its  new  crusade,  not  to  conquer  the  world, 
but  to  trade  with  It  on  terms  advantageous 
to  all  concerned.  I  will  not  weary  you  with 
statistics;  but  one  or  two  words  seem  neces- 
sary to  show  how  the  acts  of  McKinley  as 
President  kept  pace  with  his  professions  as 
candidate.  His  four  years  of  administration 
were  costly;  we  carried  on  a  war  which, 
though  brief,  was  expensive.  Although  we 
borrowed  two  hundred  millions  and  paid  our 
own  expenses,  without  asking  for  indemnity, 
the  effective  reduction  of  the  debt  now  ex- 
ceeds the  total  of  the  war  bonds.  We  pay  six 
millions  less  in  interest  than  we  did  before 
the  war  and  no  bond  of  the  United  States 
yields  the  holder  2  per  cent  on  its  market 
value.  So  much  for  the  Government  credit; 
and  we  have  five  hundred  and  forty-six  mil- 
lions of  gross  gold  In  the  Treasury. 

But,  coming  to  the  development  of  our 
trade  in  the  four  McKinley  years,  we  seem  to 
be  entering  the  realm  of  fable.  In  the  last 
fiscal  year  our  excess  of  exports  over  Imports 
was  $664,592,826.  In  the  last  four  years  It 
was  $2,354,442,213.  These  figures  are  so  stu- 
pendous that  they  mean  little  to  a  careless 
reader — but  consider!  The  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  for  the  whole  preceding  period 
from  1790  to  1897— from  Washington  to  Mc- 
Kinley— wa.s  only  $356,808,822. 

The  most  extravagant  promise  made  by 
the  sanguine  McKinley  advocates  five  years 
ago  are  left  out  of  sight  by  these  sober  facts. 
The  "debtor  nation"  has  become  the  chief 
creditor  nation.  The  financial  center  of  the 
world,  which  required  thousands  of  years  to 
Journey  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Thames 
and  the  Seine,  seems  passing  to  the  Hudson 
between  daybreak  and  dark. 

I  will  not  waste  your  time  by  explaining 
that  I  do  not  Invoke  for  any  man  the  credit 
of  this  vast  result.  The  captain  can  not  claim 
that  It  is  he  who  drives  the  mighty  steam- 
ship over  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  track- 
less deep;  but  praise  Is  Justly  due  him  If  he 
has  made  the  best  of  her  tremendous  powers. 
If  he  has  read  aright  the  currents  of  the  sea 
and  the  lessons  of  the  stars.  And  we  should 
be  ungrateful,  If  in  this  hour  of  prodigious 
prosperity  we  should  fall  to  remember  that 
William  McKinley  with  sublime  faith  fore- 
saw It,  with  Indomitable  courage  labored 
for  It,  put  his  whole  heart  and  mind  Into 
the  work  of  bringing  it  about;  that  It  was 
his  voice  which,  in  dark  hours,  rang  out. 
heralding  the  coming  light,  as  over  the  twi- 
light waters  of  the  Nile  the  mvstlc  cry  of 
Memnon  announced  the  dawn  to  Egypt,  wak- 
ing from  sleep. 

Among  the  most  agreeable  Incidents  of  the 
President's  term  of  office  were  the  two  Jour- 
neys he  made  to  the  South.  The  moral  re- 
union of  the  sections — so  long  and  so  ar- 
dently desired  by  him— had  been  Initiated  by 
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the  Spanish  war.  when  the  veterans  of  both 
sides,  and  their  sons,  had  marched  shoulder 
to  shoulder  together  under  the  same  banner. 
The  President  In  these  Journeys  sought,  with 
more  than  usual  eloquence  and  pathos,  to 
create  a  sentiment  which  should  end  forever 
the  ancient  feud.  He  was  too  good  a  politician 
to  expect  any  results  In  the  way  of  votes  In 
his  favor,  and  he  accomplished  none.  But  for 
all  that  the  good  seed  did  not  fall  on  barren 
ground.  In  the  warm  and  chivalrous  hearts 
of  that  generous  people,  the  echo  of  his  cor- 
dial and  brotherly  words  will  linger  long,  and 
his  name  will  be  cherished  in  many  a  house- 
hold where  even  yet  the  Lost  Cause  Is  wor- 
shipped. 

Mr.  McKinley  was  reelected  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  There  had  been  little 
doubt  of  the  result  among  well-informed 
people;  but  when  It  was  known,  a  profound 
feeling  of  relief  and  renewal  of  trust  were 
evident  among  the  leaders  of  capital  and  of 
industry,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  ev- 
erywhere. They  felt  that  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture was  secure,  and  that  trade  and  commerce 
might  safely  push  forward  In  every  field  of 
effort  and  enterprise.  He  inspired  universal 
confidence,  which  is  the  lifeblood  of  the  com- 
mercial system  of  the  world.  It  began  fre- 
quently to  be  said  that  such  a  state  of  things 
ought  to  continue;  one  after  another,  men 
of  prominence  said  that  the  President  was  his 
own  best  successor.  He  paid  little  attention 
to  these  suggestions  until  they  were  repeated 
by  some  of  his  nearest  friends.  Then  he  saw 
that  one  of  the  most  cherished  traditions  of 
our  public  life  was  In  danger.  The  generation 
which  has  seen  the  prophecy  of  the  Papal 
throne — Non  videbis  anno3  Petri — twice  con- 
tradicted by  the  longevity  of  holv  men  was  in 
peril  or  forgetting  the  unwritten  law  of  our 
Republic:  Thou  Shalt  not  exceed  the  years  of 
Washington.  The  President  saw  it  was  time 
to  speak,  and  in  his  characteristic  manner  he 
spoke,  briefly,  but  enough.  Where  the  light- 
ning strikes  there  Is  no  need  of  Iteration. 
Prom  that  hour,  no  one  dreamed  of  doubt- 
ing his  purpose  of  retiring  at  the  end  of  his 
second  term,  and  it  will  be  long  before  an- 
other such  lesson  Is  required. 

He  felt  that  the  harvest  time  was  come,  to 
garner  In  the  fruits  of  so  much  planting  and 
culture,  and  he  was  determined  that  nothing 
he  might  do  or  say  should  be  liable  to  the 
reproach  of  a  personal  interest.  Let  us  say 
frankly  he  was  a  party  man;  he  believed  the 
policies  advocated  by  him  and  his  friends 
counted  for  much  in  the  country's  progress 
and  prosperity.  He  hoped  in  his  second  term 
to  accomplish  substantial  results  In  the  de- 
velopment and  affirmation  of  those  policies. 
I  spent  a  day  with  him  shortlv  "oefore  he 
started  on  his  fateful  Journey  "to  Buffalo. 
Never  had  I  seen  him  higher  in  hope  and 
patriotic  confidence.  He  was  as  sure  of  the 
future  of  his  country  as  the  Psalmist  who 
cried  "Glorious  things  are  spoken  of  thee, 
thou  City  of  God." 

He  felt  that  the  harvest  time  had  come,  to 
arrange  a  treaty  which  gave  us  a  free  hand 
In  the  Isthmus.  In  fancy  he  saw  the  canal 
already  built  and  the  argosies  of  the  world 
passing  through  It  In  peace  and  amity.  He 
saw  In  the  Immense  evolution  of  American 
trade  the  fulfillment  of  all  his  dreams,  the 
reward  of  all  his  labors.  He  was— I  need  not 
say — an  ardent  protectionist,  never  more  sin- 
cere and  devoted  than  during  those  last  days 
of  his  life.  He  regarded  reciprocity  as  the 
bulwark  of  protection — not  a  oreach.  but  a 
fulfillment  of  the  law.  The  treaties  which 
for  four  years  had  been  preparing  under  his 
personal  supervision  he  regarded  as  ancillary 
to  the  general  scheme.  He  was  opposed  to 
any  revolutionary  plan  of  change  In  the 
existing  legislation;  he  was  careful  to  point 
out  that  everything  he  had  done  was  In 
faithful  compliance  with  the  law  Itself. 

In  that  mood  of  high  hope,  of  generous 
expectation,  he  went  to  Buffalo,  and  there, 
on  the  threshold   of  eternity,  he  delivered 
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that  memorable  speech,  worthy  for  Its  lofti- 
ness of  tone.  Its  blameless  morality,  its 
breadth  of  view,  to  be  regarded  as  his  testa- 
ment to  the  nation.  Through  all  his  pride  of 
country  and  his  Joy  of  its  success,  runs  the 
note  of  solemn  warning,  as  In  Kipling's  noble 
hymn,  "Lest  we  forget." 

"Our  capacity  to  produce  has  developed  so 
enormously  and  our  products  have  so  multi- 
plied that  the  problem  of  more  markets  re- 
quires our  urgent  and  Immediate  attention. 
Only  a  broad  and  enlightened  policy  will 
keep  what  we  have.  No  other  policy  will  get 
more.  In  these  times  of  marvelous  business 
energy  and  gain  we  ought  to  be  looking  to 
the  future,  strengthening  the  weak  places  in 
our  industrial  and  commercial  systems,  that 
we  may  be  ready  for  any  storm  or  strain. 

"By  sensible  trade  arrangements  which 
will  not  interrupt  our  home  production  we 
shall  extend  the  outlets  for  our  Increasing 
surplus.  A  system  which  provides  a  mutual 
exchange  of  commodities  Is  manifestly  essen- 
tial to  the  continued  and  healthful  growth  of 
our  export  trade.  We  must  not  repose  in  fan- 
cied security  that  we  can  forever  sell  every- 
thing  and  buy  little  or  nothing.  If  such  a 
thing  were  possible.  It  would  not  be  best  for 
us  or  for  those  with  whom  we  deal.  •  •  • 
Reciprocity  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  our 
wonderful  Industrial  development  under  the 
domestic  policy  now  firmly  established.  •  •  • 
The  period  of  excluslveness  Is  past.  Tfie  ex- 
pansion of  our  trade  and  commerce  Is  the 
pressing  problem.  Commercial  wars  are  un- 
profitable. A  policy  of  good  will  and  friendly 
trade  relations  will  prevent  reprisals.  Reci- 
procity treaties  are  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times;  measures  of  retaliation  are 
not." 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  read  the  whole  of  this 
wise  and  weighty  speech;  nothing  i  might 
say  could  such  a  picture  of  the  President's 
mind  and  character.  His  years  of  apprentice- 
ship had  been  served.  He  stood  that  day  past 
master  of  the  art  of  statesmanship.  He  had 
nothing  more  to  ask  of  the  people.  He  owed 
them  nothing  but  truth  and  faithful  serv- 
ice. His  mind  and  heart  were  purged  of  the 
temptations  which  beset  all  men  engaged  in 
the  struggle  to  survive.  In  view  of  the  rev- 
elation of  his  nature  vouchsafed  to  us  that 
day.  and  the  fate  which  Impended  over  him. 
we  can  only  say  In  deep  affection  and  solemn 
awe.  "Blessed  are  the  pure  In  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  God."  Even  for  that  vision  he  was 
not  unworthy. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  next  day  sped 
the  bolt  of  doom,  and  for  a  week  after — in 
an  agony  of  dread  broken  by  Illusive  glimpses 
of  hope  that  our  prayers  might  be  answered — 
the  nation  waited  for  the  end.  Nothing  In  the 
glorious  life  that  we  saw  gradually  waning 
was  more  admirable  and  exemplary  than  its 
close.  The  gentle  humanity  of  his  words, 
when  he  saw  his  assailant  in  danger  of  sum- 
mary vengeance.  "Don't  let  them  hurt  him:" 
his  chivalrous  care  that  the  news  should  be 
broken  gently  to  his  wife;  the  fine  courtesy 
with  which  he  apologized  for  the  damage 
which  his  death  would  bring  to  the  great 
Exhibition;  and  the  heroic  resignation  of  his 
final  words.  "It  Is  God's  way.  His  will,  not 
ours,  be  done."  were  all  the  Instinctive  ex- 
pressions of  a  nature  so  lofty  and  so  pure 
that  pride  In  its  nobility  at  once  softened 
and  enhanced  the  nation's  sense  of  loss.  The 
Republic  grieved  over  such  a  son — but  Is 
proud  forever  of  having  produced  him.  After 
all,  in  spite  of  its  tragic  ending,  his  life  was 
extraordinarily  happy.  He  had,  all  his  days, 
troops  of  friends,  the  cheer  of  fame  and 
fruitful  labor;  and  he  became  at  last — 

"On  fortune's  crowning  slope. 
"The  pillar  of  a  people's  hope. 
"The  center  of  a  world's  desire." 

He   WEis  fortunate  even   In   his   untimely 
death,   for  an  event  so  tragical   called  the 


world  Imperatively  to  the  Immediate  study 
of  his  life  and  character,  and  thus  antici- 
pated the  sure  praises  of  posterity. 

Every  young  and  growing  people  has  to 
meet,  at  moments,  the  problems  of  Its  des- 
tiny. Whether  the  question  comes,  as  In 
Thebes,  from  a  sphinx,  symbol  of  the  hostile 
forces  of  omnipotent  nature,  who  punishes 
with  instant  death  our  failure  to  understand 
her  meaning:  or  whether  it  comes,  as  In 
Jerusalem,  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  who  com- 
mands the  building  of  His  temple.  It  comes 
always  with  the  warning  that  the  past  Is 
past,  and  experience  vain.  "Your  fathers, 
where  are  they?  and  the  prophets,  do  they 
live  forever?"  The  fathers  are  dead;  the 
prophets  are  silent;  the  questions  are  new, 
and  have  no  answer  but  In  time. 

When  the  horny  outside  case  which  pro- 
tects the  Infancy  of  a  chrysalis  nation  sud- 
denly bursts,  and.  In  a  single  abrupt  shock. 
It  finds  Itself  floating  on  wings  which  had 
not  existed  before,  whose  strength  It  has 
never  tested,  among  dangers  It  can  not  fore- 
see and  Is  without  experience  to  measure, 
every  motion  Is  a  problem,  and  every  hesita- 
tion may  be  an  error.  The  past  gives  no  clue 
to  the  future.  The  fathers,  where  are  they? 
and  the  prophets,  do  they  live  forever?  We 
are  ourselves  the  fathers!  We  are  ourselves 
the  prophets!  The  questions  that  are  put  to 
us  we  must  answer  without  delay,  without 
help — for  the  sphinx  allows  no  one  to  pass. 

At  such  moments  we  may  be  humbly  grate- 
ful to  have  had  leaders  simple  in  mind,  clear 
In  vision — as  far  as  human  vision  can  safely 
extend — penetrating  in  knowledge  of  men. 
supple  and  flexible  under  the  strains  and 
pressures  of  society.  Instinct  with  the  energy 
of  new  life  and  untried  strength,  cautious, 
calm,  and.  above  all,  gifted  In  a  supreme  de- 
gree with  the  most  surely  victorious  of  all 
political  virtues — the  genius  of  Infinite 
patience. 

The  obvious  elements  which  enter  Into  the 
fame  of  a  public  man  are  few  and  by  no 
means  recondite.  The  man  who  fills  a  great 
station  m  a  period  of  change,  who  leads  his 
country  successfully  through  a  time  of  crisis; 
who,  by  his  power  of  persuading  and  con- 
trolling others,  has  been  able  to  command 
the  best  thought  of  his  age.  so  as  to  leave 
his  country  In  a  moral  or  material  condition 
in  advance  of  where  he  found  It — such  a 
man's  position  In  history  Is  secure.  If,  In 
addition  to  this,  his  written  or  spoken  words 
possess  the  subtle  quality  which  carry  them 
far  and  lodge  them  In  men's  hearts;  and, 
more  than  all,  if  his  utterances  and  actions, 
while  Informed  with  a  lofty  morality,  are 
yet  tinged  with  the  glow  of  human  sym- 
pathy, the  fame  of  such  a  man  will  shine 
like  a  beacon  through  the  mists  of  ages — 
an  object  of  reverence,  of  Imitation,  and  of 
love.  It  should  be  to  us  an  occasion  of  solemn 
pride  that  In  the  three  great  crises  of  our 
history  such  a  man  was  not  denied  us.  The 
moral  value  to  a  nation  of  a  renown  such 
as  Washington's  and  Lincoln's  and  McKln- 
ley's Is  beyond  all  computation.  No  loftier 
Ideal  can  be  held  up  to  the  emulation  of 
ingenuous  youth.  With  such  examples  we 
can  not  be  wholly  Ignoble.  Grateful  as  we 
may  be  for  what  they  did.  let  us  be  still 
more  grateful  for  what  they  were.  While  our 
dally  being,  our  public  policies,  still  feel  the 
Influence  of  their  work,  let  us  pray  that  In 
our  spirits  their  lives  may  be  voluble,  calling 
us  upward  and  onward. 

There  Is  not  one  of  us  but  feels  prouder 
of  his  native  land  because  the  august  figure 
of  Washington  presided  over  Its  beginnings; 
no  one  but  vows  It  a  tenderer  love  becaiise 
Lincoln  poured  out  his  blood  for  It;  no  one 
but  must  feel  his  devotion  for  his  country 
renewed  and  kindled  when  he  remembers 
how  McKinley  loved,  revered,  and  served  It, 
showed  In  his  life  how  a  citizen  should  live, 
and  In  his  last  hour  taught  us  how  a  gentle- 
man could  die.  [Prolonged  applause.] 


A  MEDICAL  AND  SOCIAL  PERCEP- 
TION OF  THE  VIETNAM  ERA 
VETERAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heck- 
ler) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Vietnam  veteran,  returning 
into  the  mainstrain  of  American  life, 
faces,  too  frequently,  problems  of  quite 
large  dimension.  In  an  attempt  to  gain 
deepened  insight  into  the  means  of  easing 
these  problems,  and  the  transition  from 
military  to  civilian  life,  as  well  as  antic- 
ipating the  unique  needs  of  our  returning 
servicemen,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion recently  authorized  a  highly  valua- 
ble series  of  research  studies. 

The  genuine  commitment  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  serving  and  help- 
ing our  returning  servicemen,  through 
the  use  of  every  tool  of  modern  tech- 
nology, medicine,  and  manpower  deserves 
much  credit,  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee,  I  take  great 
satisfaction  in  the  ever-deepening  qual- 
ity of  Veterans'  Administration  respon- 
siveness to  the  contemporary  needs  of 
our  Vietnam  veterans. 

In  this  connection.  Dr.  Marc  James 
Musser,  the  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  presented  a 
highly  significant  and  revealing  paper  to 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  last 
night,  entitled:  "A  Medical  and  Social 
Perception  of  the  Vietnam  Era  Veteran." 
This  illuminating  and  timely  study, 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Musser,  and  Dr.  Char- 
les A.  Stenger,  is  worthy  of  intensive 
study,  and  I  am  highly  pleased  to  include 
it  within  my  remarks : 

Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  25,  1972. 
The  Honorable  Margaret  M.  Heckler. 
Cannon  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Peg:  I  enclo.se  herewith  a  jjaper  to 
be  delivered  by  Doctor  Marc  James  Musser, 
Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, before  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine  tomorrow  night,  January  26. 
"  I  think  It  Is  tui  excellent  paper,  and  I  cer- 
tainly encourage  you  to  place  It  In  the 
Record.  Since  this  paper  does  contain  ref- 
erences and  bibliographic  material,  perhaps 
your  Administrative  Assistant  should  go  over 
it  and  place  It  in  proper  form  for  Insertion 
In  the  Record. 

Don  Johnson  sends  his  warm  regards,  and 
certainly  without  my  saying  It.  I  am  sure 
you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  you  have 
mine. 

Sincerely. 

Richard  L.  Roudebush, 
Assistant  Deputy  Administrator . 

A  Medical  and  Social  Perception  of  the 
VIETNAJ4  Era  Veteran 

(By  Marc  J.  Musser.  M.D..  and  Charles  A. 
Stenger.  Ph.  D.) 

The  Vietnam  Era  Conflict,  the  longest  and 
most  controversial  war  In  which  our  country 
has  ever  been  engaged,  has  been  a  strange 
and  devastating  chapter  In  our  country's 
history. 

When  the  United  States  first  became  In- 
volved In  Southeast  Asia  In  1960.  It  was 
neither  Intended  nor  expected  that  the  events 
there  would  lead  to  an  American  war.  Yet.  In 
terms  of  numbers  of  men  under  arms  and 
those  killed  and  wounded,  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict now  represents  the  second  largest  war 
effort  In  the  history  of  our  country,  even 


though  combat  operations  from  the  onset 
have  been  governed  by  strictly  limited  mili- 
tary objectives.  Above  and  beyond  the  n\im- 
ber  of  people  involved  and  the  casualties,  it 
has  been  a  devastating  war  in  terms  of  its 
tremendously  divisive  Impact  upon  our  so- 
ciety. This  and  other  related  socio-economic 
factors  have  had  a  singular  Influence  upon 
the  lives  and  personalities  of  many  of  our 
young  men  and  women. 

Whatever  the  characteristics  of  the  Viet- 
nam Era  Conflict,  it  now  becomes  important, 
as  we  appear  to  be  reaching  the  end  of  United 
States  Involvement,  for  our  society  to  pro- 
vide the  veterans  of  this  conflict  the  maxi- 
mum of  assistance  in  readjusting  to  civilian 
life  in  the  most  constructive  and  productive 
manner.  The  Veterans'  Administration  is  the 
Federal  agency  charged  by  legislation  to  pro- 
vide a  wide  range  of  assistance  to  these  vet- 
erans, as  well  as  veterans  of  previous  wars. 
And  yet,  this  is  only  a  portion  of  the  total 
responsibility  of  our  society.  In  order  to  do 
the  Job  that  must  be  done.  It  is  important 
that  the  characteristics,  needs  and  problems 
of  the  Vietnam  veteran  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  all  those  who  might  relate  to  him. 
Particularly,  it  Is  Important  that  he  be  seen 
In  the  perspective  of  the  war  in  which  he 
has  fought,  and  of  the  society  of  which  he  is 
a  member. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Vietnam  Era  in 
1964.  more  than  eight  million  Americans  have 
served  In  the  Armed  Forces — nearly  twice  the 
number  who  served  in  World  War  i  Of  these. 
55.000  have  died  in  Vietnam.  1.500  are  missing 
or  captured,  and  almost  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion already  have  compensable  service-con- 
nected disabilities  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Nearly  10  percent  of  these — approximately 
25.000 — are  100  percent  service  connected. 

All  veterans  with  a  service-connected  ill- 
ness or  disability  become  the  direct  and  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. An  Increasing  number  of  other  vet- 
erans have  soueht  and  will  continue  to  seek 
medical  care  within  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration health  care  system  as  they  meet  cer- 
tain eligibility  requirements  established  by 
law.  In  1968.  four  percent  of  the  daily  aver- 
age of  83.000  patients  in  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals  were  Vietnam  Era  veterans. 
By  1971,  this  number  had  risen  to  almost  13 
percent. 

As  the  number  of  Vietnam  Era  patients 
In  Veterans  Administration  hospitals  has  In- 
creased, it  has  become  more  and  more  ap- 
parent to  the  staffs  of  those  hospitals  that 
they  are  dealing  with  a  "new  breed"  as  com- 
pared to  veterans  from  other  wars.  There- 
fore, a  series  of  studies  were  initiated  to  more 
specifically  identify  the  needs  of  these  new 
veterans,  and  to  determine  the  best  mech- 
anisms for  meeting  them.  These  studies  have 
been  conducted  by  Vietnam  Era  Committees 
operating  In  each  Veterans  Administration 
hospital  and  clinic,  by  seminars  and  regional 
conferences,  by  a  number  of  research  studies, 
and  by  Vietnam  veterans  themselves. 

The  results  of  these  studies  have  helpeS 
Immensely  In  directing  the  ways  Veterans 
Administration  services  should  be  modified 
in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Vietnam 
veteran.  In  addition  to  their  impact  upon 
hospital  operations,  these  results  have  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  new  approaches  to  the 
administration  of  the  QI  Educational  Pro- 
gram and  other  legislated  benefits,  and  In 
the  assumption  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion of  broader  responsibility  for  the  de- 
velopment of  employment  opportunities  and 
Job  placement  for  veterans.  Also,  the  studies 
have  generated  Important  Information  for 
occupational  medicine  as  It  Is  concerned  with 
the  total  Individual  and  his  adjustment  to 
the  work-a-day  world. 

THE   VIETNAM  ERA   VETERAN 

There  are  a  number  of  characteristics  of 
the  Vietnam  Era  veteran  group  which  should 
be  recognized  at  the  outset. 
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First:  They  are  the  youngest  veterans  who 
have  ever  served.  The  average  age  for  non- 
career  servicemen  Is  under  26,  and  the  ma- 
jority have  not  reached  their  22nd  birthday 
at  the  time  of  separation  from  the  service. 

Secondly:  They  are  the  best  educated 
group  of  any  American  veterans.  Only  16 
percent  have  not  completed  high  school  as 
compared  to  55  percent  for  World  War  n 
and  38  percent  for  Korean  veterans.  More 
than  one  out  of  Ave  have  had  some  college. 
However,  relatively  few  have  had  significant 
work  experience. 

Thirdly:  and  perhaps  most  Important : 
They  are  high  calibre  young  people.  Not  only 
have  the  more  stringent,  selective  service 
procedures  filtered  out  the  less  well  quail- 
fled  individuals,  but  unlike  many  other 
members  of  their  generation,  most  Vietnam 
Era  veterans  have  demonstrated  the  self- 
dlsclpllne  necessary  to  adjust  to  a  highly 
regimented  way  of  life  and  to  cope  with  the 
many  stresses  Involved  In  military  service. 

COMBAT    CASUALTIES 

Data  pertaining  to  American  casualties  In 
Vietnam  not  only  provide  some  indications 
of  the  nature  of  the  post-war  health  prob- 
lems of  the  Vietnam  Era  veteran,  but  also 
allow  for  comparisons  with  the  experiences 
of  prior  wars. 

When  all  deaths  due  to  combat  are  con- 
sidered, it  becomes  apparent  that  such  losses 
In  Vietnam  have  occurred  at  a  lesser  rate 
than  in  Korea  or  in  Europe  in  World  War  II. 
Among  Army  troops  in  Vietnam  from  July 
1965  through  February  1971,  deaths  due  to 
all  combat  causes  occiirred  at  a  rate  of  18  0 
per  thousand  averai^e  troop  strength  per 
year,  as  compared  to  a  rate  of  43.2  for  Korea 
and  51.9  for  the  Europea.-i  Theater  of  Opera- 
tions from  June  1944  through  May  1945  in 
World  War  II.  Must  higher  proportions  of 
combat  deaths  in  Vietnam  have  been  due  to 
small  arms  Are  and  to  booby  traps  and  mines 
than  in  Korea  or  World  War  II.  Much  lower 
proportions  have  been  due  to  artillery  and 
other  explosive  projectile  fragments  than  In 
these  earlier  conflicts.  A  comprehensive  anal- 
ysis of  the  causes  of  de.=ith  in  2.600  service- 
men killed  in  action  in  Vietnam  Indicated 
that  83.6  percent  resulted  principally  from 
wounds  of  the  head.  neck,  and  thorax.  The 
prlmarv  causes  of  death  in  most  Instances 
were  damaj'e  to  the  central  nervous  system, 
uncontrolled  hemorrhage,  or  respiratory  ob- 
struction. 

Of  the  Army  servicemen  wotinded  In  Viet- 
nam who  were  admitted  to  medical  treat- 
ment facilities.  2  6  percent  died,  with  60  per- 
cent of  the  deaths  occurring  within  24  hours 
after  admis.slon.  This  is  similar  to  the  25 
percent  mortality  recorded  for  the  Korean 
Conflict,  but  considerably  lower  than  the 
4  5  percent  mortality  in  World  War  II. 

Tlie  peculiar  nature  of  the  combat  In  Viet- 
nam, the  types  of  wounds  it  has  produced — 
especially  the  hl!?h  Incidence  of  multiple 
wounds — and  the  excellent  care  the  wounded 
have  received,  have  resulted  in  a  higher  in- 
cidence of  certain  types  of  complicated  dis- 
abilities. This  is  illustrated  quite  dramati- 
cally by  the  following  statement  of  a  vet- 
eran at  a  regional  meeting: 

"One  of  the  things  that  makes  this  war  so 
different  Is  the  fact  we  couldn't  tell  who  we 
were  fighting  half  the  time — I  was  responsi- 
ble for  200  men  and  was  In  a  position  where 
I  should  have  known  but  Just  didn't.  I  was 
Injured  by  enemy  gunfire — was  shot  four 
times,  then  hit  by  two  grenades — the  hell- 
copter  must  have  bee.\  there  almost  Im- 
mediately. Ju.st  to  give  you  some  Idea  of  the 
medical  work  the  Navy  did.  one  bullet  went 
through  the  left  arm.  one  hit  me  In  the  left 
side,  went  through  my  lung,  hit  mv  heart, 
went  through  my  diaphragm,  stomach.  In- 
testine, spleen,  gall  bladder,  adrenal  gland- 
then  I  went  down ! 

"After  that  I  was  hit  by  two  grenades — 
I  never  lost  consciousness  until  I  got  on  the 


hospital  ship — they  performed  a  miracle,  a 
real  miracle." 

Relevant  to  this  experience  Is  the  circum- 
stance that  Improved  techniques  of  vascular 
surgery  has  made  it  possible  for  combat  area 
surgeons  to  save  limbs  which  would  have 
been  amputated  In  the  past,  and  to  reduce 
the  major  tissue  destruction  associated  with 
traumatic  amputations.  Some  estimates 
Indicate  that  75  percent  to  80  percent  of 
limbs  that  would  have  been  lost  In  World 
War  II  are  now  being  saved. 

In  addition  to  the  more  complex  general 
disabilities  created  by  multiple  wounds  are 
the  Increased  incidence  of  quadrlplegla  and 
paraplegia  resulting  from  spinal  cord  injuries 
and  multiple  amputations.  This  Is  note- 
worthy because  of  the  need  It  has  created  for 
special  types  of  long  term  rehabilitation 
programs. 

Thus  far.  the  Veterans  Administration  has 
received  2.372  Vietnam  service-connected 
veterans  as  transfers  from  military  hospitals 
with  paralysis  resulting  from  spinal  cord 
injtirles.  Of  these  35  percent  are  quadri- 
plegics, which  is  a  considerably  higher  pro- 
portionate number  than  from  prior  wars. 
There  are  presently  some  12.000  living  spinal 
cord  injury  veterans,  of  whom  more  than 
1.000  are  hospitalized  at  any  given  time  In  14 
Veterans  Administration  Spinal  Cord  Injury 
Centers. 

Despite  the  technical  gains  which  have 
been  made,  the  Veterans  Administration  has 
received  5.090  service-connected  Vietnam  Era 
amputees.  Of  these  18.1  percent  have  mul- 
tiple amputations.  This  Incidence  Is  much 
higher  than  that  of  the  Korean  Conflict 
(9.3  percent)  and  World  War  II  (5.8  percent) . 
An  index  of  the  magnitude  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion program  for  Amputees  In  the  Veterans 
Administration  Is  reflected  In  the  fact  that 
there  are  now  26.566  service-connected 
amputees  from  all  wars  on  Its  rolls.  In  1971, 
34.100  prostheses  of  all  tvpes  were  provided 
to  Vietnam  veterans  alone. 

PSYCHIATRIC    DISORDERS 

There  Is  evidence  that  the  incidence  of 
psychiatric  disorders  has  been  significantly 
lower  In  the  Vietnam  conflict  than  In  pre- 
vious wars.  Bourne  has  reported  an  Incidence 
of  12  per  1.000  for  such  casualties  in  all 
branches  of  the  Services  in  Vietnam,  as 
compared  to  an  Incidence  of  37  per  1.000  in 
Korea  and  101  per  1,000  in  World  War  n. 
Thus  far,  48.391  Vietnam  era  veterans  are 
receiving  compen.sation  for  ser'.^ce-connected 
psychiatric  and  neurologic  disorders.  Nearly 
11.000  were  admitted  to  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Hospitals  In  1971.  Dlagnostlcally,  there 
has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  character 
and  situational  disorders  over  the  more  clas- 
sical anxiety  and  conversion  reactions,  when 
compared  to  the  experience  In  prior  wars 
However,  the  incidence  of  psvchoses  has  re- 
mained approximately  the  same. 

Thus  far.  there  has  been  no  evidence  of 
the  delayed  psychiatric  lllnes.ses  that  some 
experts  have  thought  would  result  from  the 
unique  conditions  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
Including  the  presumption  that  guilt  over 
participation  In  an  unpopular  war  would 
create  a  special  degree  of  emotional  stress 
Most  servicemen  find  the  hostile  components 
of  their  reception  upon  returning  home  to  be 
quite  disturbing,  but  apparently  It  is  not 
significantly  afTecting  their  emotional  sta- 
bUity. 

CHARACTERISTICS     AVD     ATTITUDES     OF    VIETNAM 
VETERANS 

During  the  past  several  years,  a  great  deal 
has  been  written  and  said  about  the  charac- 
teristics and  attitudes  of  the  Vietnam  era 
veteran.  In  much  of  this  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  generalize  a  number  of  limited 
experiences  and  observations,  and  more  often 
than  not  this  has  accrued  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  majority  of  Vietnam  era  servicemen. 

A  recent  poll  of  discharged  Vietnam  veter- 
ans, the  general  public,  and  employers,  con- 
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ducted  by  Louis  Harris  and  Associates,  Inc., 
has  produced  a  considerable  amount  of  in- 
teresting Information  In  this  regard.  Among 
other  things,  it  has  indicated  that  the  large 
majority  of  veterans  have  taken  their  mill- 
tary  service  experience  and  their  reception 
back  to  civilian  life  In  stride,  and  have  had 
little  or  no  difficulty  with  readjustment. 
However,  the  general  public  polled  made 
the  observation  that  "the  whole  question  of 
treatment  of  returning  veterans  Is  a  serious 
burden  on  the  conscience  of  the  American 
Public".  The  dichotomy  Is  well  expre.ssed  in 
one  of  the  coucUislons  of  the  poll:  "While 
the  American  public  and  employers  are  keenly 
aware  of  how  retunihig  veterans  should  be 
treated  and  yet  feel  guilty  about  the  way  ex- 
servicemen  are  being  treated,  among  veterans 
the  story  is  different.  The  returiilng  service- 
men seem  less  preoccupied  with  the  way 
things  should  be.  and  are  content  to  accept 
thir.gs  as  given  and  do  the  best  they  can  to 
readjust  to  civilian  life.  This  passive  accept- 
ance holds  for  all  groups  e.\cept  the  alienated 
veterans — the  non-white  and  non-high  school 
graduates.  Among  these  servicemen,  there  is 
a  real  feeling  that  society  owes  them  some- 
thing for  their  efforts." 

A  number  of  studies  of  the  characteristics 
and  attitudes  of  the  Vietnam  Era  veteran 
patients,  which  Include  the  so-called  "alien- 
ated group",  have  generated  a  considerable 
amount  of  more  detailed  Information.  From 
these  studies  has  emerged  a  descriptive  per- 
sonality profile  of  these  veteran  patients,  but 
it  would  seem  to  be  equally  descriptive  of 
a  large  segment  of  the  current  younger  gen- 
eration in  our  society.  Five  distinctive  char- 
acteristics were  identified  .    .   . 

First,  he  responds  more  assertively  to  au- 
thority and  is  quite  willing  to  question  and 
to  challenge  It. 

Second,  he  expects  authority,  nevertheless, 
to  be  unresponsive  to  him  and  to  seek  to 
control  and  suppress  him.  The  term,  "the 
establishment,"  carries  this  implication,  and 
being  "tumed-off"  characterizes  his  response. 

Third,  he  feels  a  general  sense  of  uncer- 
tainty toward  the  future  and  a  greater  urge 
for  fulfillment  today — the  "NOW  phenome- 
non." 

Fourth,  he  feels  a  kind  of  protective  Identi- 
fication with  his  own  age  group  which  he 
believes  shares  his  uneasy  perceptions  of  his 
society. 

Fifth,  he  has  less  control  over  feelings  and 
Impulses,  and  Is  more  Impatient  and  impul- 
sive. 

Other  studies  have  attempted  to  determine 
how  and  why  Vietnam  era  veterans  differ 
from  the  veterans  of  previous  wars.  They 
have  concluded  that  the  differing  character- 
istics of  the  Vietnam  Era  veteran  more  than 
anything  else  reflect  the  Increased  complexity 
and  everchanging  nature  of  the  society  of 
which  he  Is  a  part.  He  views  life  with  less 
conviction  about  established  principles  and 
values.  He  has  been  influenced  by  the  neces- 
sity to  fight  in  an  unusual  kind  of  war.  In 
which  political  realities  frequently  mtist  out- 
weigh military  necessities,  and  where  enemy 
and  friend  are  Indistinguishable.  He  is  dif- 
ferent because  he  has  been  treated  very  dif- 
ferently by  the  society  he  served  upon  hU 
return.  He  does  not  return  to  the  assured 
respect  and  appreciation  of  his  countrymen. 
Instead,  he  typically  returns  to  indifference, 
disapproval,  and  scorn,  particularly  from  his 
peers  who  did  not  serve. 

The  returning  Vietnam  veteran  believes  he 
has  served  his  country  well,  as  Indeed  he  has. 
but  many  feel  a  sense  of  confusion,  of  frus- 
tration, ambivalence,  and  anger.  They  rather 
easily  become  disenchanted  and  alienated, 
and  become  Irritated  and  Impatient  with 
policies  and  procedures  they  do  not  under- 
stand. They  are  particularly  sensitive  to 
mechanical  or  impersonal  treatment,  or  un- 
responsiveness to  their  human  needs — par- 
ticularly from  an  agency,  like  the  Veterans 
Administration,  that  has  been  charged  with 
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the  mission  of  helping  them.  Despite  all  this, 
they  have  a  strong  desire  to  achieve  under- 
standing with  those  around  them,  regardless 
of  age,  and  to  communicate  openly  and  un- 
defenslvely. 

When  listened  to,  they  communicate  re- 
markably well,  and  their  criticisms  Invariably 
are  reasonable  and  "on  target", 

DRUG    ABUSE 

There  has  been  a  widespread  tendency  to 
link  the  drug  abuse  problems  of  the  Vietnam 
era  veteran  to  his  personality  and  attitudinal 
characteristics.  This  is  probably  true,  but 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  In  the  experience 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  Drug  Treat- 
ment Program  It  Is  significant  that  while  60 
percent  of  the  patients  have  been  Vietnam 
era  veterans,  the  remainder  have  been  World 
War  II  and  Korean  Conflict  veterans.  Also, 
the  data  compiled  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense would  suggest  that  the  incidence  of 
"main  line"  heroin  addicts  is  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  all  Vietnam  era  servicemen.  This  is  a 
figure  that  helps  further  to  establish  the 
proper  perspective.  The  Harris  Poll  would 
tend  to  confirm  this.  By  "private  ballot",  2 
percent  of  the  national  sample  of  veterans 
admitted  to  some  use  of  heroin.  From  a  prac- 
tical standpoint,  not  all  of  these  can  be  con- 
sidered as  serious  users. 

In  fiscal  year  1968,  less  than  2,000  veterans 
were  admitted  to  Veterans  Administration 
hospitals  for  treatment  of  their  drug  abuse 
problems;  in  1971  over  11,000  were  admitted 
Except  for  some  700  active  duty  servicemen 
transferred  to  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pitals prior  to  separation,  all  of  these  vet- 
erans have  sought  treatment  voluntarily. 
Thus  far.  It  has  been  Impossible  to  obtain 
accurate  Indications  of  the  total  number  of 
veterans  with  a  drug  abuse  problem.  From 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  other  studies, 
It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  there  are 
about  50.000  to  75,000  "hard"  drug  users 
among  veterans,  although  these  figures  must 
be  considered  as  no  more  than  an  educated 
guess.  There  are  virtually  no  data  regardlnr 
the  magnitude  of  use  of  other  drugs. 

Of  the  veterans  treated  In  Veterans  Admin- 
istration hospitals  thus  far  slightly  more 
than  half  had  been  using  'narcotic  drugs, 
predominantly  heroin.  Tbe  remaining  half 
had  been  using  other  drugs,  predominantly 
the  barbiturates,  hallucinogens  and  mari- 
juana. Several  studies  of  small  samples  of 
these  patients  have  generated  some  details 
of  their  characteristics.  A  large  percenta^je 
were  associated  with  the  so-called  "alien- 
ated" .-segment  of  society:  60  to  70  percent 
were  black,  90  percent  had  high  school  edu- 
cations or  less.  Their  ages  ranged  from  18 
to  70-plus  years.  Sixty  percent  had  been  ar- 
rested, and  30  percent  admitted  using  drugs 
prior  to  service.  Of  those  addicted  to  heroin. 
40  percent  became  so  in  Vietnam,  the  re- 
mainder while  on  assignments  elsewhere 
overseas  and  In  the  continental  United 
States,  or  after  service.  More  than  half  had 
had  prior  and  unsuccessful  treatment. 

Presently,  al!  of  the  165  Veterans  Admin- 
istration hospitals  with  their  arsoclated  202 
outpatient  clinics  have  the  capability  of  pro- 
viding at  least  the  Initial  phase  of  treatment 
for  drug  abuse  problems.  Of  these  hospitals. 
32  have  special  drug  treatment  centers  with 
multi-modality  treatment  programs  involving 
a  short  but  comprehensive  Inpatient  med- 
ical and  psychological  evaluation,  detoxifi- 
cation when  Indicated,  and  the  Initiation  of 
the  specific  treatment  program  deemed  ap- 
propriate. These  Include  methadone  mainte- 
nance, abstinence,  and  experimental  non- 
narcotic blocking  agents — all  based  upon  In- 
tensive psychotherapeutic  and  rehabilitation 
programs.  Once  established,  treatment  Is  con- 
tinued In  Day  Treatment  Centers.  Therapeu- 
tic Communities,  and  the  more  conventional 
outpatient  clinics.  Special  emphasis  is  di- 
rected toward  getting  the  patient  Into  some 
type  of  productive  activity — such  as  school, 
vocational  training,  or  a  Job.  Since  many  of 


the  patients  have  never  worked,  the  latter 
poses  a  particularly  difficult  challenge. 

In  order  to  maintain  staff  competency, 
various  types  of  training  programs  are  main- 
tained for  physicians,  psychologists,  nurses, 
social  workers,  and  vocational  counselors. 
Particularly  successful  thus  far  has  been  the 
use  of  appropriately  trained  ex-addlcts  as 
counselors  In  the  maintenance  of  the  Inti- 
mate day  to  day  relationships  with  the  pa- 
tient. 

The  experience  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Drug  Treatment  Program  clearly  Indi- 
cates that  the  success  of  treatment  depends 
upon  the  motivation  and  commitment  of  the 
patient  and  the  ability  of  treatment  staffs  to 
be  appropriately  responsive  to  his  needs.  En- 
couraging thus  far  has  been  the  Increasing 
number  of  veterans  who  have  turned  to  the 
Veterans  Administration  hospitals  after 
other  treatment  efforts  have  failed,  and  the 
relatively  small  percentage  (about  20  per- 
cent) of  those  who  have  dropped  out  of 
treatment. 

THE  VIETNAM  VETERAN  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  Harris 
Poll  was  to  determine  how  returning  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  were  doing  In  the  Job  mar- 
ket. According  to  the  study,  the  public,  em- 
ployers and  veterans  agreed  that  most  vet- 
erans were  more  mature  and  more  stable  than 
when  they  entered  service,  and  thus  were 
better  qualified  for  Jobs.  Among  employers, 
the  highest  positive  ratings  were  given  to  en- 
listed men  generally,  recent  returnees,  and 
those  who  served  in  Vietnam  and  combat 
zones.  Sixty  percent  of  all  businessmen  inter- 
viewed had  hired  veterans  during  the  past 
year,  and  those  operating  small  companies 
(20  employees  or  less)  had  employed  propor- 
tionately more  veterans  than  those  operating 
large  comoanies. 

Of  the  veterans  interviewed,  15  percent 
were  not  working.  Of  this  group.  4  percent, 
as  students  or  for  other  reasons,  were  not 
in  the  labor  market.  However,  the  not-work- 
ing percentages  for  non-whites  and  those 
who  had  not  f'nlshed  high  school  were  21 
and  31  percent  respectively. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports 
that  there  are  currently  about  320.000  un- 
employed Vietnam  era  veterans  In  the  coim- 
try's  labor  force. 

Fifty-nine  percent  of  the  employed  vet- 
erans expressed  satisfaction  with  their  Jobs. 
Employer  satisfaction  with  the  veterans  they 
had  hired  was  tied  to  the  complexity  of  the 
Job  and  to  the  amount  of  education  and 
training  required  for  It.  Thus,  veterans  In 
professional,  technical  and  administrative 
positions  rated  high.  On  the  other  side,  em- 
ployers were  less  enthusiastic  about  vet- 
erans' performance  In  Jobs  requiring  less 
skill.  This  becomes  an  added  disadvantage  to 
those  veterans  with  limited  educational  and 
training  qualifications. 

SUMMARY 

Prom  this  general  assessment  of  the 
characteristics  and  medical  experience  of 
the  Vietnam  era  veteran,  it  seems  pofsible 
to  conclude  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
have  the  potential  to  be  better  risks  In  adapt- 
ing to  their  society  and  to  both  academic 
and  Industrial  environments  than  their  non- 
mllltary  peers.  A  significant  number  of  them 
have  residual  physical  disabilities  for  which 
special  types  of  training  and  emoloyment 
opportunities  will  be  necessary.  An  addi- 
tional number  have  drtig  abuse  problems, 
the  eventual  outcome  of  which  Is  not  yet 
possible  to  determine.  Veterans  who  are  non- 
white  and  those  with  limited  education  and 
training  present  a  number  of  special  prob- 
lems which  must  be  given  proper  attention. 

It  is  also  Important  to  recognize  that  this 
generation  of  young  people,  veteran  and  non- 
veteran,  view  the  world  of  work  and  their 
relationships  with  authori#y  quite  differ- 
ently. Four  factors  seem  to  have  a  partic- 
ular significance  for  young  people   today — 


integrity.   Involvement,   responsiveness  .  and 
caring. 

Thus,  this  group  of  young  veterans  will 
do  better  In  the  industrial  environment  as 
It  is  possible  to  convey  to  management  the 
Increased  Importance  of  a  more  open,  re- 
sponsive Interface  with  employees,  and  the 
Involvement  of  employees  in  a  more  mean- 
ingful way  with  the  company  and  Its  prod- 
ucts. If  this  Is  possible.  It  could  become  a 
fine  example  of  preventive  medicine,  at  its 
best. 


MILITARY  DRUG  OFFENDERS— THE 
NEED  FOR  PROBATIONARY  SEN- 
TENCING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  correct  a  glar- 
ing inequity  which  exists  under  present 
courts-martial  sentencing  procedures. 

In  the  last  decade,  numerous  authors, 
legislators,  and  legal  scholars  have  been 
made  scathing  attacks  on  the  military 
justice  system  in  this  country.  Some  of 
their  most  severe  criticisms  were  obviated 
by  the  enactment  of  the  Military  Justice 
Act  of  1968. 

In  place  of  the  law  officer,  the  1968  law 
created  the  military  judge  and  endowed 
him  with  new  powers  and  duties,  similar 
to  those  of  a  civilian  judge. 

In  my  judgment,  the  1968  act  was 
patently  deficient  in  one  particular  re- 
spect. It  did  not  grant  the  military  judge 
the  power  to  suspend  the  sentence  of  a 
first-time  drug  offender. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation which  would  expressly  authorize 
courts-martial  tc  place  a  person  on  pro- 
bation in  the  event  of  a  first-time  con- 
viction for  certain  drug  related  offenses. 

I  am  aware  that  the  convening  author- 
ity and  the  Secretary'  of  the  appropriate 
military  department  presently  possess  the 
power  to  reduce  and  suspend  the  sentence 
imposed  by  a  court-martial.  In  this  re- 
gard, I  have  been  advised  in  a  January 
10, 1972,  letter  from  Mr.  Richard  K.  Cook, 
Deputy  Assistant  to  President  Nixon — 
that^- 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  mili- 
tary departments  are  aware  of  the  stigmatiz- 
ing effect  and  postservlce  disadvantages  of  a 
less  than  honorable  discharge.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  officials  who  administer  courts- 
martial  and  administrative  discharge  pro- 
ceedings are  scrupulously  careful  in  their 
evaluations  of  and  actions  on  each  case,  giv- 
ing due  coiiSlderation  \jo  all  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  In  particular,  to  the  individ- 
ual concerned. 

However,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  De- 
fense Department  recognizes  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  and  is  attempting  to  im- 
plement existing  procedures  in  order  to 
alleviate  the  problem. 

Instead.  Congress  must  endeavor  to  in- 
sure that  military  procedures  relating  to 
the  handling  of  drug  offenders  are 
brought  into  conformity  with  civilian 
procedures. 

For  example,  in  enacting  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  of  1970,  Congress 
provided  first-time  civilian  drug  offend- 
ers with  the  alternative  of  sentencing  for 
probation.  Certainly,  first-time  military 
drug  offenders  are  entitled  to,  and  should 
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receive,  the  same  measure  of  justice  and 
compassion  as  their  civilian  counterparts. 

This  is  especially  true  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  individuals 
are  exposed  to  drugs  for  the  first  time 
while  serving  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  would 
authorize  the  court-martial  to  place  on 
probation  any  person  who  has  been  con- 
victed of.  or  pleads  guilty  to.  certain  drug 
offenses. 

Furthermore,  such  probationary  period 
may  not  exceed  1  year  in  duration,  and 
the  probation  alternative  may  not  be 
utilized  without  the  consent  of  the 
accused. 

This  legislation  also  stipulates  that 
upon  fulfillment  of  all  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  probation,  the  individ- 
ual shall  be  released  and  all  proceedings 
against  him  shall  be  dismissed  without 
an  adjudication  of  guilt. 

Likewise,  the  bill  provides  that  such 
release  and  dismissal  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  conviction  for  purposes  of  dis- 
qualification or  disability  imposed  under 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice. 

In  addition,  this  proposal  established 
procedures  which  would  allow  a  person 
to  expunge  from  military  records  all 
information  relating  to  his  drug 
violation. 

In  summary,  the  primary  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  restore  a  first-time 
military  drug  offender  to  the  status  he 
occupied  before  his  arrest  or  before  a 
charge  was  made  against  him.  This  relief 
is  presently  available  to  first-time  ci- 
vilian drug  offenders  and  I  can  discern 
no  logical  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
extended  to  similarly  situated  service- 
men. 


January  27,  1972 


ISRAEL  DETERMINED  TO  PROTECT 
ITSELF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  «Mr.  Addabbo)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
indeed  fortunate  to  visit  the  nation  of 
Israel  during  the  congressional  recess 
and  to  witness  firsthand  the  courage 
and  determination  of  the  people  of  Israel 
and  that  nations  leaders.  I  was  also 
privileged  to  meet  with  Prime  Minister 
Golda  Meier.  Minister  of  Defense  Rea 
Lavie.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for 
North  America  Michael  Elizur.  and  other 
government  officials. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee  and  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee  I  was  partic- 
ularly interested  in  discussing  the  bal- 
ance of  military  strength  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  prospects  for  a  lasting 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Mideast  con- 
flict. 

The  one  fact  which  impressed  me  the 
most  in  all  my  conversations  with  Israel's 
Government  officials  was  the  desire  and 
determination  to  maintain  Israel's  mili- 
tary strength  at  a  level  which  assures 
that  Israel  will  be  able  to  defend  herself 
without  calling  on  any  other  nation  for 
troop  support.  Israel  is  simply  not  going 
to  allow  herself  to  fall  into  a  position 
where  she  is  dependent  on  the  United 


States  or  even  the  United  Nations  for 
troop  assistance  should  the  Arab  States 
attack  Israel. 

This  policy  is  one  which  stands  as  a 
strong  warning  to  Israel's  neighbors  even 
in  light  of  these  rather  shocking  facts. 

1  was  told  that  the  Russians  have 
brought  about  a  shift  in  Arab  military 
power  which  in  terms  of  raw  power 
means  that  Israel  is  now  outnumbered  in 
aircraft  3  to  1;  outnumbered  in  artillery 
up  to  20  to  1 ;  and  outnumbered  in  tanks 

2  to  1.  In  addition  I  was  told  that  ap- 
proximately 20.000  Soviet  advisers  are 
present  in  the  Middle  East  to  assist  in 
the  deployment  of  this  hardware. 

Notwithstanding  this  awesome  display 
of  Soviet  provided  military  might,  the 
Israeli  officials,  with  whom  I  spoke,  made 
it  clear  to  me  that  Israel  does  not  want 
U.S.  military  advisers  of  any  kind,  but 
rather  Israel  wants  technical  assistance 
and  modern  weaponry  so  that  she  can 
defend  herself  without  involving  foreign 
troops.  I  find  that  attitude  commendable 
and  will  urge  the  Congress  to  support  an 
aid  policy  which  can  keep  Israel  in  a  po- 
sition to  accomplish  that  goal. 

I  have  been  a  consistent  supporter  of 
Israel's  right  to  purchase  arms  for  her 
own  defense  and  have  pressed  this  ad- 
ministration to  deliver  the  Phantom  jets 
which  we  have  finally  agreed  to  ship  to 
Israel.  More  important,  in  terms  of  long- 
range  policy  however,  is  the  need  to  have 
a  clear  U.S.  policy  with  respect  to  the 
Middle  East — a  policy  which  will  be  im- 
equivocal  and  which  will  not  cause  even 
a  temporary  deterioration  of  United 
States-Israel  relations  such  as  occurred 
last  year  when  Israel's  requests  for  Phan- 
tom jets  did  not  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Meier  is  a  most  impressive  and  sin- 
cere person  whose  leadership  is  responsi- 
ble. Mrs.  Meier  wants  defensible  bor- 
ders and  the  military  strength  to  defend 
those  borders  without  outside  troop  as- 
sistance. She  will  negotiate  so  long  as 
prior  conditions  are  not  imposed  upon 
her  nation  and  she  will  be  reasonable  and 
responsible  in  those  negotiations  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  found  Israel  to  be  the 
outstanding  example  of  a  nation  which  is 
not  a  party  to  any  military  security  pact, 
such  as  NATO  or  SEATO,  but  wants  only 
to  remain  strong  enough  to  defend  her- 
self. That  kind  of  policy.  I  believe  is  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States. 
We  must  have  a  clear  and  firm  policy 
of  aid  to  Israel  so  that  other  nations  will 
understand  that  we  will  not  let  Israel  be- 
come weak  while  her  neighbors  grow  mil- 
itarily strong.  For  those  reasons.  I  re- 
turn from  my  trip  to  Israel  convinced 
that  we  must  avoid  any  deterioration  in 
our  relations  with  Israel  and  that  we 
should  be  prepared  to  provide  military 
assistance  or  rely  on  the  United  Nations 
to  protest  that  bastion  of  democracy  In 
the  Middle  East.  Israel  can  and  will  de- 
fend herself  if  we  adopt  such  a  policy. 
It  will  be  a  valuable  ally  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  which  we  so 
sorely  need  in  our  own  defense  plan,  es- 
pecially with  the  tremendous  building  of 
Russian  naval  bases  in  the  Middle  East. 
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THE     QUALITY      SCHOOL     ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1972 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  William  D. 
Ford)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  the  Quality 
School  Assistance  Act  of  1972  with  an  ad- 
ditional 32  cosponsors.  I  originally  intro- 
duced this  proposal  along  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  Michigan, 
Mr.  DiNGELL,  Mrs.  Griffiths,  Mr.  Nedzi) 
and  Mr.  O'Hara,  on  December  16,  1971.' 
This  bill  is  designed  to  overcome  the 
crowded  and  deteriorating  conditions  in 
our  Nation's  schools.  It  is  designed  to 
bring  quality  education  and  equality  in 
education  into  every  neighborhood  in 
America  by  providing  more  Federal  dol- 
lars to  local  educational  agencies. 

The  Quality  School  Assistance  Act  has 
three  basic  provisions.  First,  it  would  pro- 
vide a  greatly  expanded  form  of  general 
aid  to  local  educational  agencies  with 
special  provisions  for  those  districts  with 
large  concentrations  of  students  from 
low-income  families.  Second,  it  would 
provide  Federal  funds  for  construction 
or  modernization  of  overcrowded  and  ob- 
solete facilities,  with  priority  given  to 
school  districts  now  being  forced  to  oper- 
ate on  half-day  sessions.  Finally,  it  would 
extend  the  impact  aid  program  which 
provides  additional  Federal  fimds  for 
school  districts  with  concentrations  of 
children  of  Federal  employees. 

Under  the  general  aid  program  of  this 
bill  the  Federal  Government  would  pro- 
vide an  allocation  to  each  local  school 
agency  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  product 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
children  in  its  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  by  the  State  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  or  the  national  per  pupil 
expenditure  whichever  is  higher.  The 
Federal  percentage  would  increase  5  per- 
cent per  year  for  the  next  3  years  until 
it  reaches  a  level  of  35  percent  in  1976 
Presently  the  Federal  contribution  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
amounts  to  less  than  7  percent  of  the 
total  expenditures. 

Increasing  Federal  spending  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  pur- 
poses to  these  substantially  higher  levels 
has  received  widespread  support.  It  has 
been  recommended  by  Government- 
supported  studies  and  education  associa- 
tions and  it  has  been  endorsed  by 
high-ranking  officials  in  the  Nixon 
administration. 

As  I  pointed  out  when  I  originally  in- 
troduced this  bill  in  December,  a  com- 
prehensive study  financed  by  the  Office  of 
Education  recently  recommended  that 
public  schools  should  receive  at  least  22 
percent,  and  preferably  30  percent,  of 
their  total  revenue  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  accomplish  legitimate 
and  appropriate  Federal  purposes. 

The  National  Education  Association 
has  called  for  substantial  general  Fed- 
eral support  of  public  education  with  the 
ultimate  goal  of  having  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment furnish  at  least  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  operating  our  Nation's 
schools.  A  study  conducted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Teachers  indicates 
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that  a  Federal  contribution  in  excess  of 
30  percent  of  total  expenditures  would 
be  necessary  to  provide  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren with  a  good  quality  education. 

I  was  especially  happy  to  note  that 
apparently  the  Nixon  administration  is 
also  now  committed  to  increasing  the 
Federal  contribution  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  On  December  16, 
1971.  the  day  on  which  I  originally  pro- 
posed this  legislation,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, speaking  through  Dr. 
Sidney  Marland,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  endorsed  the  concept  of  in- 
creasing the  Federal  contribution  to  the 
25  to  30  percent  level.  Speaking  to  nine 
big-city  mayors  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  on 
that  day.  Dr.  Marland  stated  that  he  be- 
lieved the  Federal  Government  should 
pay  25  to  30  percent  of  the  cost  of  public 
education. 

The  need  for  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  Federal  Government's  contribution  to 
the  cost  of  educating  our  children  can 
no  longer  be  questioned — and  in  light  of 
the  verbal  support  we  hear  coming  from 
almost  everyone  connected  with  educa- 


tion, including  parents  and  students, 
teachers  and  administrators,  school 
board  officials,  and  local,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral Government  officials,  this  need  is  no 
longer  being  questioned. 

The  only  questions  we  hear  now  are 
"When  is  the  Federal  Government  going 
to  act?  When  is  the  U.S.  Congress  going 
to  respond  to  this  financial  crisis?  When 
is  the  President  going  to  respond?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  rhetoric  will  no  longer 
satisfy  our  Nation's  educators;  it  will  no 
longer  satisfy  the  taxpayers.  The  time 
has  now  come  for  action. 

President  Nixon  Is  fully  aware  of  this 
financial  crisis.  He  referred  to  it  very 
explicitly  in  his  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress last  week,  when  he  stated  that 
"soaring  school  costs  and  soaring  prop- 
erty tax  rates  now  threaten  both  our 
communities  and  our  schools." 

Unfortunately,  however,  Mr.  Nixon  evi- 
dently still  feels  that  problems  can  be 
solved  by  rhetoric  rather  than  action, 
because  he  continues  to  mislead  the 
American  people  by  telling  them  that 
his  own  proposal,  the  so-called  special 


revenue  sharing  for  education  program, 
will  solve  the  problems  which  now  con- 
front our  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  only  appro- 
priate to  clear  up,  once  and  for  all,  the 
significant  differences  between  our  pro- 
posal, which  calls  for  an  actual  increase 
in  Federal  funds,  and  Mr.  Nixon's  pro- 
posal, which  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  a  transfer  of  Federal  funds  from 
one  place  to  another. 

First  of  all.  our  proposal  calls  for  an 
actual  and  substantial  increase  in  Fed- 
eral funds  over  and  above  the  funds 
presently  being  received  by  local  educa- 
tion agencies  for  existing  programs.  Our 
proposal  does  not  call  for  the  repeal  of 
any  existing  program  under  which  a  local 
educational  agency  is  presently  receiv- 
ing Federal  funds. 

During  fiscal  year  1973.  if  fully  funded, 
the  quality  assistance  portion  of  the 
Quality  School  Assistance  Act  would  pro- 
\1de  an  estimated  S10.6  billion  in  Fed- 
eral funds  to  local  educational  agencies. 
The  estimated  State-by-State  distribu- 
tion of  these  funds  would  be  as  follows: 


1973  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  UNDER  THE  QUALITY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAffl  OF  THE  QUALITY  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
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children 

Distribution 

based  on 

equalisation 

factor 

Total  for 
State 

Alabama 

L M3.761.676 

87, 857. 434 

2,919,732 

19,110,982 

53,351,494 

223,  492. 328 

1,858,012 

21,499.854 

4,512,314 

57,  332, 943 

87,061.144 

6, 635.  756 

5,  574, 036 

113,073,316 

37, 160, 244 

32,913,358 

22,030,716 

80,159.956 

76,  709,  362 

12,475.224 

39,018,256 

49,635,468 

83,079.699 

40,079,978 

91.573,460 

57,  332, 948 

6,635,756 

231.619,110 
14,614,996 

75.000.042 
129.267.810 
824, 169,  398 

72,176,074 
140,415,654 

22,513.662 
239,149,978 
255,960.228 

57.254,938 

35,  428,  352 
558.  044,  480 
222,  034, 942 
143,  069,  896 
106, 160.  898 
196.  773,  062 
218,947,238 

50,  727, 244 
176,629.668 
244.  777,  376 
460. 332, 222 
198,  477,  786 
191,653,596 
215,770,874 

35.084,176 

Nebraska 

Nevada .  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

54,623,570 

10,534,400 

22,928.930 

284.008.044 

16,722,110 

2,123.442 

3,716,024 

70,073,604 

18.845,552 

250,  300, 790 

122,486.818 

9.820.92C 

90.511,738 

40, 345,  408 

17,783.830 

130.060,856 

8.759,200 

75,382,210 

13,802,376 

79.  363, 664 

158.992.760 

7.962,908 

4,  246, 884 

74,  320,  488 

28,666.474 

43, 329  486 

34,  505.  940 

2,  388,  872 

11,678,934 

71.345.680 

Alaska 

11.695,264 

12.657.842 

Arizona 

55,889,960 

26,644,954 

75  916  316 

354,081,648 

California 

600  677  070 

New  Mexico      

43.388,894 

62  234.446 

70  318  062 

New  York 

994,545.834 

1,244.846,624 

Connecticut 

L                          118  915  800 

North  Carolina 

198.636.148 

321,  122,  %6 

18  001  348 

North  Dakota 

27.776.048 

37,597,004 

181,817,030 

168  899  084 

Ohio          ...     

378.603.768 

469,115.506 

Georgia 

Oklahoma » 

91,116,630 

131.462.038 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

30,619.182 

29,854,316 

444  971,164 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

78,360,576 

442.725,254 

34,849,824 

%.  144.406 

572,786,110 

43.609,024 

184  874  698 

South  Carolina 

110,374,834 

185,757,044 

Iowa                               J 

111,039  180 

South  Dakota 

28,747,236 

42,549,612 

Kansas                          J 

84  130  182 

Tsnnessee...     

146.665.388 

226,  029, 052 

Kentucky 

116  613  106 

Texas 

394,505,022 

553,  497,  762 

142  237  876 

Utah 

40,890,696 

48,853,604 

Maine   .           

38,252,020 

Vermont 

Virginia             - 

15,639,768 

159,113,024 

19,886,652 

Maryland...    

Massachusetts 

137,611,412 

195.141,908 

233,433,512 

Washington ^-.- 

West  Virginia 

116,390,467 

80.352,664 

145,056.950 

Michigan 

Minnesota.   .   

Mississippi.. 

Missouri 

377,252.532 

158,397,808 

..            100,080,136 

^. 158,437.926 

28,448,420 

123.682,150 

Wisconsin 

173.602,820 

13,948,214 

208. 108.  769 
16  337.086 

Washington,  D.C 

Total 

29,767,260 

41,446,194 

Montana 

7,962,909,586 

2,652.537,908 

10.615,447,494 

Furthermore,  additional  fimds  would 
be  distributed  imder  the  quality  con- 
struction provisions  of  our  bill,  and  the 
impact  aid  program  would  be  extended, 
by  continuing  Public  Law  815  and  Public 
Law  874  in  their  present  form. 

Now  let  us  examine  what  Mr.  Nixon's 
special  revenue  sharing  would  accom- 
plish. First  of  all,  Mr.  Nixon's  proposal 
calls  for  the  repeal  of  almost  all  existing 
Federal  categorical  aid  programs.  Among 
the  programs  which  Mr.  Nixon  would  re- 
peal are  the  title  I  program  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  the  impact  aid  program,  £ind  the 
vocational  and  adult  education  pro- 
grams. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Nixon's  proposal 
would  result  in  almost  no  actual  increase 
in  the  Federal  Government's  contribu- 
tion to  educating  our  children.  He  sim- 
ply proposes  to  take  the  money  which  the 
Federal  Government  would  save  by  re- 
pealing existing  programs,  and  redis- 
tribute it  imder  a  different  formula.  The 
point  I  would  like  to  emphasize  is  that 

I 


Mr.  Nixon's  proposal  could  not  possibly 
begin  to  solve  the  schools'  financial  crisis 
because  he  does  not  propose  to  give  the 
schools  any  additional  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  com- 
pare the  distribution  formulas  in  these 
two  proposals,  and  once  again  I  would 
like  to  point  out  some  further  incon- 
sistencies between  what  the  President 
says  publicly  and  what  he  has  actually 
proposed  to  Congress.  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  to  Congress  Mr.  Nixon 
stated  his  unequivocal  commitment  to 
"one  fundamental  principle  with  which 
there  can  be  no  compromise :  local  school 
boards  must  have  control  over  local 
schools." 

Yet  this  proposed  special  revenue  shar- 
ing for  education  program  would  accom- 
plish the  exact  opposite.  His  proposal 
would  actually  take  control  away  from 
local  school  boards  and  vest  it  in  the 
State. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  existing 
programs,  which  Mr.  Nixon  wants  to  re- 
peal, Federal  funds  are  channeled  di- 


rectly from  the  Federal  Government  to 
local  educational  agencies.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  program  which  Mr. 
Nixon  has  proposed,  the  Federal  fimds 
which  are  now  channeled  to  local  school 
boards  would  be  channeled  instead  to  the 
State  educational  agencies. 

In  other  words,  under  the  Nixon  pro- 
posal the  States  would  receive  all  the 
funds  and  local  school  t)oards  would  be 
required  to  conform  to  State-imposed 
guidelines  and  regulations  before  they 
could  receive  their  fair  share  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  which  they  are  entitled.  In 
contrast,  the  Quality  School  Assistance 
Act  which  we  have  introduced  would 
channel  all  funds  directly  to  the  local 
school  boards,  which  would  enable  them 
to  retain  local  control. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  once  again 
emphasize  that  we  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
can  no  longer  avoid  this  issue.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  must  come  to  the  aid 
of  our  financially  crippled  elementary 
and  secondary  school  systems,  and  we 
must  do  so  now. 
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I  have  documented  the  Inadequacies 
of  the  President's  special  revenue  shar- 
ing proposal,  and  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  hi3  proposal  simply  cannot  do  the 
job.  It  neither  provides  financial  relief 
for  our  schools  nor  enhances  local  con- 
trol of  our  schools. 

In  contrast,  the  Quality  School  Assist- 
ance Act  which  we  have  introduced  to- 
day will  provide  the  financial  relief 
which  is  so  urgently  needed  and  will 
permit  the  continued  local  control  of 
our  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  rrive  this  bill  their  most  care- 
ful and  favorable  consideration. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  names  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
who  have  .ioiqpd  me  in  introducing  the 
Quality  School  Assistance  Act  of  1972: 
List  of  Cosponsors 

Mr.  Abourezk  (D-S.  Dak.) . 

Mr.  Clark  (D-Pa.). 

Mr.  Clay  (D-Mo.). 

Mr.  Conyers  (D-Mlch.). 

Mr.  Cotter  (D-Mlch.). 

Mr.  Dominick  Daniels  (D-N.J.). 

Mr.  Danielson  (D-Calif.). 

Mr.  Dent  (D-Pn.l. 

Mr.  Dlng.iU  (D-Mlch.). 

Mr.  Don  Edwards  (D-Callf.). 

Mr.  Eilbers  (D-Pa). 

Mrs.  Qrlfflths  (D-Mich.). 

Mr.  Harrington  (D-Mass.). 

Mr.  Ken  Hechler  D-W.  Va.) . 

Mr.  Helstoski   (D-N.J.). 

Mrs.  Louise  Day  Hicks  (D-Mass.). 

Mr.  Matsunaga  (D-Hawali). 

Mr.  Meeds  (D-Wash.). 

Mr.  Mikva  (D-Ill.). 

Mr.  George  Miller  (D-Calif.). 

Mrs.  Mink  (D-Hawail) . 

Mr.  Mitchell  (D-Md.). 

Mr.  Moorhead  (D-Pa.). 

Mr.  Moss  (D-Callf.). 

Mr.  Nedzl  (D-Mlch.). 

Mr.  OHara  (D-Mlch.) 

Mr.  Pepper  (D-Fla.). 

Mr.  Perklr.s  (D.-Ky.). 

Mr.  Price  D-Xll). 

Mr.  Ran  gel  (D-N.Y.). 

Mr.  R?es  (D-Callf.). 

Mr.  Rosenthal  (D-N.Y.). 

Mr.   St   Germain    (D-R.I.). 

Mr.  Scheuer  i D-N.Y.). 

Mr.  Steed  (D-Ok!a). 

Mr.  Tlernan  (D.-R.I). 
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PERSONAL  TRIBUTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  opportimity 
to  congratulate  a  young  constituent  of 
mine.  Brian  Scott  Young,  whose  family 
I  have  known  and  had  the  pleasure  to 
represent  for  many  years.  Brian  will  be 
13  years  old  and  will  be  a  participant  in 
the  centuries-old  rite  of  bar  mitzvah.  on 
February  3  at  Temple  Israel  in  Brockton. 
Mass.  As  Brian  crosses  this  official 
threshold  to  manhood  and  maturity,  I 
wanted  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  a  won- 
derful family  for  the  excellent  yoimg 
man  they  have  reared.  An  accomplished 
skier  and  competition  swimmer,  Brian  is 
an  active  young  citizen  of  the  Brockton 
community  and  I  know  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  wishing  him  every  success  In 
the  future.  Brian's  parents  are  Dr.  Ar- 
thur and  Nancy  Young  and  his  sister, 


Bonnie  Beth,  and  his  proud  grandpar- 
ents are  Henry  M.  and  Fanny  Young, 
longtime  residents  of  Brockton.  I  also 
want  to  make  a  bow  in  the  direction  of 
Louis  and  Esther  Silverman  of  Langley 
Park,  Md.,  his  other  proud  grandparents. 
My  best  wishes  to  all  on  this  proud  oc- 
casion. 


THE  54TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  join  my  distinguished  collegues 
in  honoring  a  strong  and  vahant  people, 
the  people  of  the  Ukraine. 

Today  we  observe  the  54th  anniversary 
of  Ukrainian  Independence,  a  day  that 
pays  tribute  to  the  men  and  women  who 
struggled  to  make  the  Ukraine  a  Repub- 
lic. But  while  it  is  a  day  of  honor  for 
these  great  people,  it  is  also  a  day  of 
sober  reflection,  for  47  million  Ukrainians 
live  today  under  the  tyranny  of  commu- 
nism. They  must  live  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  under  a  puppet  government  that 
was  forced  upon  them.  They  must  live 
with  the  tragic  reality  that  they  are 
slaves  in  their  own  country,  captives  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  imperialism. 

America's  heritage  and  character  de- 
mand that  we  give  full  support  to  those 
nations  on  whom  the  despot  treads.  To 
do  less  would  be  surrender  to  injustice. 
We  are  a  nation  deeply  committed  to  the 
rights  of  individual  freedom  and  self-de- 
termination. By  supporting  the  Ukrain- 
ian cause,  we  reinforce  the  principles  on 
which  this  country  was  founded. 

We,  who  value  freedom  so  highly,  can 
offer  more  than  a  dim  ray  of  hope  to 
these  oppressed  people.  Certainly,  we 
mast  voice  our  outrage  at  the  inhuman 
policies  of  communism,  but  we  must  offer 
more  than  fine  soimding  words.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  praise  their  courage  and 
perseverance,  but  it  is  more  important 
that  we  support  their  cause  with  action. 

First,  we  can  act  in  a  legislative  man- 
ner. There  are  several  bills  pending  in 
Congress  regarding  this  matter  that  de- 
serve support. 

Second,  we  can  act  as  a  nation.  The 
President  will  soon  be  traveling  to  Mos- 
cow to  meet  with  Soviet  leaders.  It  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  he  will  .seize  this  op- 
portunity to  reaffirm  our  policy  regard- 
ing the  Ukraine  and  other  captive  na- 
tions, and  impress  upon  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership our  determination  to  see  the 
Ukraine  and  the  countries  like  it  free 
from  the  yoke  of  communism. 

Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  have 
contributed  much  to  the  greatness  of  this 
Nation,  and  I  am  proud  to  represent 
many  of  these  fine  citizens.  Today  they 
still  hope  and  pray  that  their  native  land 
will  be  free  once  more  and  that  they  will 
be  reunited  vath  their  loved  ones. 

It  is  our  moral  duty  to  lend  substance 
to  their  hope,  and  the  hope  of  their 
countrymen  held  captive. 


SOME    BLOOD    KILLS 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
cidence of  serum  hepatitus  In  blood  col- 
lected for  human  transfusions  is  shock- 
ing. In  the  United  States  there  Is  on 
the  average  one  death  for  every  150  pa- 
tients over  40  years  of  age  who  receive 
transfusions.  Dr.  J.  Garrott  Allen  of 
Stanford  University  has  stated  that  these 
transfusions  are  responsible  for  at  least 
3,500  deaths  a  year  and  the  medical  in- 
jury of  another  50,000  Americans.  The 
Center  for  Disease  Control  has  stated 
that  the  actual  rate  of  hepatitus  may 
be  well  in  excess  of  the  official  figure 
due  to  the  failure  of  many  physicians  to 
report  serum  hepatitus  cases.  The  cen- 
ter estimates  that  as  many  as  35,000 
deaths  and  500,000  illnesses  a  year  may 
be  due  to  the  presence  of  serum  hepa- 
titus in  blood  for  transfusions. 

Stringent  regulations  affecting  the  col- 
lection of  blood  are  practically  nonexist- 
ent in  the  Nation.  Seventeen  States  have 
no  regulations  affecting  blood  banks. 
Twenty-one  States  have  laws  which  pro- 
hibit those  injured  from  tainted  blood 
from  pursuing  a  cause  of  action  under  a 
warranty  of  fitness  or  merchantability. 
Only  seven  States  have  licensing  require- 
ments for  blood  banks.  Even  these  lack 
adequate  regulation. 

The  incidence  of  hepatitus  in  blood 
collected  by  commercial  blood  banks 
from  paid  donors  is  estimated  to  be  about 
10  times  greater  than  that  collected 
from  volunteer  donors.  The  paid  donor 
is  much  more  likely  to  lie  in  order  to 
be  accepted.  Also  many  of  the  commer- 
cial blood  banks  are  located  in  the  slum 
areas  of  our  cities  where  the  health  of 
the  donors  is  questionable. 

A  recent  investigation  by  three  report- 
ers of  the  Chicago  Tribune  discovered 
that  commercial  blood  banks  located  in 
Chicago's  slums  were  buying  blood  from 
donors  with  fresh  needle  marks  in  their 
arms — an  indication  that  they  had  given 
blood  much  more  recently  than  the  rec- 
ommended 6-week  waiting  period  be- 
tween donations.  Also  it  was  discovered 
that  suspected  hepatitus  carriers  who 
were  rejected  by  some  blood  banks  were 
accepted  by  others.  This  lack  of  con- 
sistency of  policy  and  the  absence  of 
adequate  regulation  can  only  result  in 
inferior  and  dangerous  blood  iDeing  made 
available  to  the  general  public  in  time 
of  need. 

While  it  is  clear  that  not  all  blood 
banks  operate  in  an  unconscionable 
maimer  those  that  do  tarnish  the  repu- 
tation of  the  many  reputable  and  con- 
scientious blood  banks  operating 
throughout  the  country.  Disruptable 
blood  banks  must  improve  their  stand- 
ards to  an  acceptable  level  or  cease  oper- 
ations. The  lives  of  our  hospital  patients 
throughout  the  country  must  not  be 
jeopardized  by  the  ingestion  of  tainted 
blood. 

We  must  act  to  terminate  this  deplor- 
able situation.  Therefore,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  National  Blood  Bank  Act 
of  1972.  This  bill  would  establish  a  na- 
tional blood  bank  program  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  inspect,  license,  and  regulate  all 
blood  banks.  Since  the  blood  of  volun- 
tary donors  has  been  found  to  be  a  high- 


ly reliable  product,  provision  is  made  for 
the  establishment  of  a  $9  million  na- 
tional program  to  recruit  voluntary  do- 
nors. With  the  Implementation  of  this 
program  we  would  have  to  rely  less  upon 
paid  donors  to  supplement  the  available 
blood  supply. 

Provision  has  also  been  made  to  estab- 
lish a  national  registry  of  donors  to  in- 
sure that  blood  banks  will  be  able  to  dis- 
cover hepatitus  carriers  with  ease  and  ac- 
curacy and  thereby  prevent  that  blood 
from  being  made  available. 

This  proposed  legislation  utilizes  both 
regulation  and  recruitment  to  attack  this 
major  health  problem  of  the  coimtry.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  need- 
ed legislation.  Too  many  people  are  dy- 
ing or  becoming  ill  for  us  not  to  take  any 
decisive  corrective  action. 


THE   UNITED   STATES   AS 
SLUMLORD 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  "The 
United  States  as  Slumlord"  is  certainly 
not  a  characterization  which  our  Nation 
should  bear  with  pride.  Yet  this  Is  the 
title  which  the  New  Republic  chose  for 
an  article  in  its  December  11,  1971,  edi- 
tion. And  as  the  article  points  out,  the 
title  is  not  without  justification. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Legal  and 
Monetary  Affairs,  which  I  chair,  is  cur- 
rently conducting  investigative  hearings 
on  the  problem  outlined  in  the  article 
and  we  welcome  articles  such  as  this  one 
which  throw  light  upon  the  exploding 
national  problem.  The  article  follows: 

The    Untted    States    as    Slumlord 
(By  Ken  Hartnett) 

The  administration  has  a  pressing  reason 
for  wanting  to  build  virtually  all  subsidized 
rental  housing  from  now  on  In  the  outer  city 
and  not  in  the  inner  city.  In  explaining 
HUD'S  new  pwlicy  of  scattering  subsidy  apart. 
ments.  Secretary  Romney  tells  us  a  lot  about 
the  scarcity  of  land  In  the  inner  city,  about 
legitimate  demands  for  social  Justice,  and 
about  the  flight  of  Jobs  to  the  outer  city  ne- 
cessitating new,  lower-rent  housing  in  the 
subiubs.  But  he  doesn't  publicly  admit  the 
motive  of  goverrunent  self-interest:  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment will  have  accumulated,  by  1978.  a  mul- 
tlbillion  dollar  Investment  in  subsidized 
apartments  (estimates  range  up  to  $80  bil- 
lion in  total  obligations  over  the  40-year  life 
of  the  mortgages)  and  those  in  the  ghetto — 
about  one-third  of  the  present  total — are 
going  sour  at  an  alarming  rate.  In  short, 
HUD  faces  the  grim  prospect  of  becoming  the 
nation's  No.  1  slum  landlord  when  privately 
developed  but  federally  guaranteed  and  sub- 
sidized projects  belly  up,  the  hulks  turned 
over  to  the  government  for  management  or 
disposal. 

Having  only  barely  recuperated  from  the 
recent  speculation  scandals  of  the  homeown- 
ership  program,  HUD  is  now  sifting  the  early 
but  dreary  returns  on  interest-subsidy  pro- 
grams for  apartment*,  particularly  projects 
for  low-  and  moderate-Income  families.  The 
news  Is  bad  from  Boston,  where,  for  example, 
the  rate  of  default  on  mortgages  Is  80  percent 
for  the  3022  inner-city  apartments  rehabili- 
tated three  years  ago.  Housing  consultant 
Hortense  W.  Oabel  took  a  reading  on  New 
York  City  subsidized  projects  less  than  three 
years  old  and  found  that  many  were  "already 
exhibiting  mild  to  severe  maintenance  prob- 


lems." HUD'S  own  statisticians  have  warned 
Romney  to  brace  for  a  five  percent  default 
rate.  George  Sternlieb,  an  expert  on  Inner- 
city  housing  at  Rutgers  University,  says  flatlv 
"the  bulk  of  all  the  housing  that  was  built 
under  (interest  subsidy)  in  the  central  cities 
is  essentially  bankrupt." 

Real  estate  entrepreneurs,  with  large  profits 
already  pocketed  In  many  cases,  say  the  prob- 
lems are  too  severe  in  the  inner  city,  and  they 
won't  take  the  plunge  again  without  some 
kind  of  protection,  such  as  an  association 
with  a  community-based  organization.  "Why 
should  we  go  Into  an  area  where  we  know 
we'll  get  our  brains  knocked  out  before  we're 
In  round  two,"  said  Gerald  Schuster,  presi- 
dent of  Continental  Wlngate.  a  Boston  con- 
struction Arm.  Schuster  and  like-minded 
businessmen  have  difficulty  coping  with  the 
demands  of  community  groups  for  heavy  mi- 
nority representation  on  construction  crews 
and  for  a  voice  In  the  direction  of  the  proj- 
ects. They  are  also  unsophisticated  about  the 
slum  syndrome  of  crime,  drugs,  de.=pair  and 
decay  that  only  too  readily  engulfs  their 
units. 

To  the  surprise  of  no  one  familiar  with  past 
Federal  Housing  Administration  programs, 
the  real  beneficiaries  of  the  subsidies  are  not 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  ($4000  to 
$12,000  a  year)  but  the  housing  business  and 
a  new  breed  of  real  estate  investor.  "The 
housing  being  produced,  by  and  large,  is  a 
disaster,"  said  Roland  L.  (Sam)  Larson,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Inter  Faith  Housing 
Corp.  of  Boston,  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
nonprofit  housing  packagers.  "It's  a  total 
rlpoff  and  nobody  is  going  to  Jail  for  It.  The 
programs  make  the  rich  richer  through  sub- 
sidies but  the  tenants  get  only  higher  rents 
and  modestly  Improved  housing."  This  from 
Anthony  Henry,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Tenants  Organization:  "I  think  it's 
going  to  be  worse  than  public  housing  and  in 
a  shorter  period  of  time." 

Inspection  of  numerous  inner -city  subsidy 
projects  by  this  reporter  found  appalling  In- 
stances of  shoddy  and  inept  construction. 
Plumbing  backups,  severe  water  leaks  and 
chilling  drafts  are  common.  Walls  are  gen- 
erally paper  thin,  doors  poorly  hung,  windows 
of  the  cheapest  design.  The  builders,  with 
some  Justification,  blame  Congress  for  un- 
realistic cost  ceilings  that  prevent  quality 
building.  Tenants,  with  more  Justification, 
blame  the  FHA  for  Inadequate  inspection 
that  allows  corner  cutting  in  construction. 

Rents  for  these  apartments — most  of  them 
located  In  seedy,  crlme-lnfested  neighbor- 
hoods— approach  middle-class  levels,  despite 
the  government's  covering  all  but  one  per- 
cent of  the  Interest  charges.  Rent  scales  at 
Methunlon  Manor  In  the  South  End  of  Bos- 
ton run  up  to  $222  a  month  for  a  flve- 
bedroom  apartment — hardly  a  rent  within 
the  means  of  even  a  "moderate"  Income  fam- 
ily. A  flve-clty  HUD  survey  of  subsidy  proj- 
ects found  the  average  tenant  paying  34  per- 
cent of  income  for  rent.  The  goal  was  25  per- 
cent. Adding  Insult,  many  sponsors  have  felt 
forced  by  soaring  operating  costs  to  extract 
rent  increases  from  these  already  hard- 
pressed  tenants  shortly  after  the  projects 
opened,  the  survey  showed.  The  predictable 
result  has  been  a  coast-to-coast  wave  of 
tenant  strikes  and  law  suits. 

The  main  tenant  complaint  is  about  the 
large  profits  generated  by  the  special  tax 
preferences  given  subsidized  housing  In  the 
1969  tax  revision  act.  The  tax  shelters,  plus 
the  congresslonally  mandated  goal  of  6  mil- 
lion subsidized  units  by  1978,  plus  the  dire 
depression  of  the  housing  industry  in  the 
late  1960s,  all  combined  In  a  volatile  mix  that 
allowed  HUD  to  drive  subsidized  housing 
starts  to  a  record  500.000  this  year.  (Some 
subsidized  projects  are  occupied  with  another 
2820  under  construction.) 

The  tax  shelter,  says  Boston  entrepreneur 
Max  Kargman,  is  the  key  to  understanding 
the  financial  dynamic  of  multlfamlly  sub- 


sidized housing:  "That's  what  makes  the 
whole  deal  work;  Its  what  makes  it  profita- 
ble for  the  builder.  Otherwise  why  should  he 
put  In  all  this  time  and  effort,  with  all  the 
risks  and  struggle.  For  what?" 

The  builder-developers  make  their 
profit  by  selling  shelter  equity  to  rich  profes- 
sionals and  businessmen.  For  a  percentage 
of  the  90  i>ercent  federally  guaranteed  mort- 
gage, usually  between  12  and  20  percent,  the 
Investors  purchase  the  right  to  offset  taxes 
on  other  earnings  with  the  rapid  deprecia- 
tion losses  permitted  on  the  full  value  of  the 
apartments.  In  other  words,  on  a  $l-million 
project,  they  would  pay  between  $120,000 
and  $200,000  for  SI  million  In  depreciation 
used  over  a  five-to-ten-year  period.  The  re- 
turn In  federal  Income  1.1X68  avoided  can 
run  as  high  as  30  percent  a  year  for  the 
Investor  In  the  50  percent  tax  bracket.  These 
absentee  landlords,  known  as  limited 
dividend  partners,  have  no  hand  In  man- 
agement which  rem.'Uns  In  most  cases  the 
responsibility  of  the  builder-developer.  The 
Investors  often  don't  even  know  where  their 
Investment  Is  locat«d  unless  their  broker 
tells  them. 

Shelter  sale  is  also  the  honey  that  draws 
entrepreneurs  to  subsidized  housing,  espe- 
cially so-called  easy  fringe  and  suburban  proj- 
ects catering  to  young,  white  professionals 
with  low  but  rising  income.  With  sictual 
cash  equity  of  only  $33.000 — a  not  unusual 
proportion — a  developer  of  a  $l-milllon  proj- 
ect can  get  a  cash  return  in  less  than  two 
years  equal  to  five  times  his  Investment.  If 
not  more,  depending  on  his  sophistication. 

The  Inequities  and  distortions  are  blatant 
In  the  shelter  dynamic.  When  operating 
costs  increase  builder-developers  resort  to 
rent  hikes  and  won't  dip  Into  front-end  prof- 
its from  the  sale  or  use  of  shelters.  The 
public  hears  only  about  the  current  $175- 
mllUon  a  year  cost  of  Interest  subsidies  on 
the  apartments  and  Is  Ignorant  of  the  mil- 
lions lost  to  the  Treasury  each  year  because 
of  the  tax  writeoffs.  Furthermore,  because 
profit  dominates  the  process,  private  enter- 
prise Is  drawn  to  the  safest  location  pos- 
sible for  building  subsidized  ajjartments — 
fringe  areas  where  61  percent  are  located. 
"Tlie  guy  who  makes  the  most  money  is 
the  guy  who  builds  the  projects  where  they 
don't  need  them  anyhow."  said  housing  con- 
sultant Robert  H.  Kuehn  of  Boston.  Al- 
though the  taxpayer  guarantees  the  mort- 
gage, puts  up  the  Interest  subsidies,  and 
supplies  the  financial  coal,  says  Milton 
Semer,  a  former  HUD  official  In  the  Johnson 
administration.  prlvat«  Interests  are  deter- 
mining where  this  new  brand  of  public 
housing  win  be  built,  who  will  live  in  it,  and 
under  what  circumstances.  And  most  profits 
are  front-end.  meaning  that  while  the  gov- 
ernment has  a  40-year  stake  in  the  mortgage, 
the  money  men  are  home  free  from  pKJssible 
recapture  of  profits  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  if  the  project  remains  viable  for  ten 
years.  "There's  nothing  to  keep  their  feet 
to  the  fire."  said  an  aide  to  Romney,  worry- 
ing about  a  massive  bailout  of  the  money 
interests  In  the  1980s. 

Even  nonprofit  housing  sponsors  are  think- 
ing up  ways  to  harvest  a  share  of  the  dollars 
spinning  out  of  the  program.  Fearing  a  loss 
of  their  preferred  tax  status,  the  nonprofits 
until  now  left  the  tax  gimmicks  un\fted 
when  they  launched  a  project.  But  at  least 
seven  of  the  community-based  and  church 
groups  have  recently  launched  joint  ventures 
with  entrepreneurs,  planning  to  use  part  of 
the  shelter  proceeds  to  support  social  services 
In  the  projects.  "We  have  a  low-Income  hous- 
ing program  In  this  country  and  we  are 
going  to  use  it,"  said  Larry  M.  Lefkowltz, 
director  of  public  affairs  for  the  Non-Proflt 
Housing  Center  in  Washington.  "You  can 
either  do  nothing  or  use  the  tools  In  your 
tool  box." 

What  went  wrong  with  a  program  once 
hailed  as  the  ideal  way  public  seed  money 
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could  generate  private  sector  enterprise  of 
social  worth?  For  one  thing,  HUD  officials 
pressured  by  Bomney  until  recently  to  meet 
production  goals,  have  shaved  operating  and 
maintenance  cost  estimates  lO-to-20  percent 
to  bring  proposed  projects  vrltbln  federal 
cost  limits.  Since  initial  rents  were  pegged  to 
the  unrealistic  estimates,  the  predictable 
result  has  been  increases  shortly  after,  or 
even  before  apartments  are  occupied.  Need- 
less to  say,  general  inflation  has  added  to 
the  cost  squeeze.  For  another  thing,  builders 
say  they  can't  construct  durable  subsidized 
projects  because  Congress  has  set  un- 
realistlcally  low  cost  limits  in  the  mistaken 
belief  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  low-cost 
(versus  low-rent)  housing  for  the  poor.  And 
Congress  made  niggardly  allowance  for 
amenities,  really  necessities,  such  as  play- 
grounds, day  care  facilities,  teenage  recrea- 
tion centers,  and  counseling.  Particularly 
Important  in  the  government's  view  Is  the 
short  supply  of  competent  housing  managers. 
All  these  problems  are  intensified  by  crime, 
drugs  and  decay  in  ghetto  projects.  The  most 
desirable  tenants  tend  to  leave  at  the  first 
opportunity  for  something  safer.  Finding  the 
right  replacement  tenant  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult. Slowly,  the  project  becomes  poorer.  Re- 
pair costs  rise,  rent  receipts  decline.  Deteri- 
oration accelerates.  "I  Just  don't  have  the 
dollars  to  stem  the  tide."  complained  one 
hard-pressed  housing  manager  in  the  Rox- 
bury  section  of  Boston.  "Society  asks  him 
(the  manager  of  low-income  housing)  to  take 
on  all  its  problems — drugs,  alcohol,  and  wel- 
fare dependency — then  blames  him  when  he 
falls."  said  Edwin  D.  Abrams,  a  Boston  hous- 
ing consultant  who  also  manages  subsidy 
units.  "But  the  government  provides  none  of 
the  social  services  money  that  might  make 
this  possible." 

Faced  with  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing about  a  deteriorating  situation,  the 
government  has  the  option  of  tinkering  with 
the  Interest  subsidy  formula  or  changing 
direction  completely  In  housing  the  poor. 
One  first-aid  method  might  entail  operating 
subsidies,  such  as  those  recently  instituted  In 
public  housing,  to  keep  rents  down  and  proj- 
ects afloat.  A  variant  might  be  infusion  of 
money  for  social  services.  A  third  could  be  a 
return  to  direct,  low-interest  federal  loans 
for  construction.  Radical  surgery  might  en- 
tail abandoning  interest  subsidies  and  mov- 
ing to  direct  stipends,  allowing  poor  families 
to  .shop  for  shelter  that  doesn't  carry  the  so- 
cial stigma  of  a  "project."  Tony  Henry  and 
the  NTO  would  have  tenants  themselves 
manage  and  control  subsidized  units.  Nor- 
nnan  V  Watson,  the  assistant  HUD  secretary 
for  housing  management,  voiced  the  govern- 
ment's confusion  on  Just  what  to  do  when 
he  observed:  "We've  got  to  look  at  a  housing 
strategy  real  quick." 


THE  JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  AND 
THE  PENN  CENTRAL  INVESTIGA- 
TION 

•  Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  has  con- 
ducted an  18-month  long  investigation 
of  the  collapse  of  the  Penn  Central  Rail- 
road. The  sixth  report,  incorporating  the 
results  of  this  investigation,  was  pub- 
lished on  January  3. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  this 
document,  three  persons  intimately  in- 
volved with  the  affairs  of  Penn  Cen- 
tral and  one  of  Its  major  subsidiaries — 
Executive  Jet  Aviation — were  named  in 
charges  filed  by  District  Attorney  Arlen 
Specter  of  Philadelphia.  I  place  in  the 


Record  a  copy  of  a  news  story  detailing 
this  development. 

Three  Ex-Aides  op  Penn   Central  Accused 
OF  Fraud 

Philadelphia. — Warrants  to  arrest  three 
former  executives  enmeshed  in  the  affairs  of 
Penn  Central  Transp>ortation  Co.  were  issued 
as  a  result  of  an  Investigation  by  the  city's 
district  attorney's  office.  They  charge  crimi- 
nal activity  In  connection  with  the  financial 
collapse  of  the  giant  railroad. 

In  other  developments,  despite  coal  and 
dock  strikes  the  railroad  narrowed  its  No- 
vember losses  to  $28  million  from  $37.1  mil- 
lion a  year  earlier.  And  Judge  John  P.  Fullam, 
overseeing  the  reorganization  of  the  rail  sub- 
sidiary of  Penn  Central  Co..  indicated  in  a 
court  order  that  the  trustees  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  have  a  lien,  of  indeterminate 
amount,  or  priority,  tigainst  assets  of  Penn 
Central  Transportation. 

The  warrants,  alleging  conspiracy  to  cheat 
and  defraud  and  fraudulent  conversion,  were 
Issued  against  David  C.  Bevan,  former  chair- 
man of  the  railroad's  finance  committee; 
Charles  J.  Hodge,  former  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  what  was  then  F.  I. 
duPont.  Glore  Forgan  &  Co..  investment 
bankers  for  the  railroad,  and  Olbert  P.  Las- 
siter.  former  president  of  Executive  Jet  Avi- 
ation Inc..  a  Columbus.  Ohio,  charter  airline 
in  which  Penn  Central  Transportation  is  sell- 
ing its  57%  ownership. 

CHARGES    SPELLED    OUT 

In  a  57-page  document  spelling  out  the 
charges.  District  Attorney  Arlen  Specter  said 
the  three  "conspired  In  their  corporate  ac- 
tivities to  divert  in  excess  of  $21  million  from 
the  treasury  of  the  Penn  Central  for  them- 
selves and  others." 

Mr.  Specter  said  he  was  aided  in  the  inves- 
tigation by  federal  law-enforcement  officials 
and  by  the  trustees  of  the  railroad  that  filed 
for  reorganization  in  June  1970.  Mr.  Specter 
said  other  arrest  warrants  for  key  Penn  Cen- 
tral officials,  or  ex-officials,  weren't  immi- 
nent and  said  he  didn't  know  whether  any 
federal  charges  would  be  brought  against 
the  three. 

The  alleged  acts  of  Messrs.  Bevan,  Hodge 
and  Lassiter.  which  the  district  attorney  said 
"substantially  drained  the  resources  of  the 
Penn  Central,  contributing  to  Its  bankrupt- 
cy." Included: 

— Establishing  a  world-wide  airfreight  and 
passenger  system  ultimately  to  benefit  a 
travel  agency  which  they,  their  relatives  and 
friends  privately  owned  and  controlled. 

— Manipulating  more  than  $85  million  in 
Penn  Central  investments  to  benefit  a  pri- 
vate Investment  group  owned  by  themselves, 
their  relatives  and  friends. 

In  addition  to  these  charges,  Mr.  Lassiter 
is  charged  with  personally  misappropriating 
more  than  $130,000  of  Executive  Jet  Avia- 
tion funds  and  siphoning  them  to  his  own 
company.  Lassiter  Aircraft  Corp..  a  then 
newly  formed  supersonic  Jet  research  con- 
cern. 

Mr.  Bevan  called  the  district  attorney's 
charges  "Incredible"  and  a  "grave  mistake." 
In  a  prepared  statement,  he  dubbed  himself 
a  "scapegoat."  and  asserted.  "Except  for  the 
fact  that  I  am  experiencing  it  myself.  I  would 
say  this  sort  of  thing  Just  cannot  happen  In 
America.  I  am  instructing  my  counsel  to  de- 
mand an  immediate  trial,  so  that  I  can  at  last 
be  vindicated." 

Mr.  Hodge  had  "no  comment"  on  the  case. 

Yesterday,  the  reorganization  court  ap- 
proved sale  of  Penn  Central's  51  ^'c  Interest 
in  Executve  Jet  for  $950,000.  The  purchasers 
are  Bruce  G.  Sundlum.  Executive  Jet  presi- 
dent and  a  Washington  attorney,  and  Rob- 
ert L.  Scott.  Jr..  Executive  Jet's  sales  direc- 
tor and  a  Philadelphia  businessman.  Two 
months  ago.  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  au- 
thorized the  sale:  the  CAB  had  ordered  a 
divestiture  In  1968  after  finding  that  the 
railroad's  Interest  in  the  carrier  constituted 
a  conflict  of  interest. 


Regarding  the  railroad's  losses  to  date,  the 
trustees  said  the  11 -month  deficit  narrowed 
to  $248.9  million  from  $290.1  million  a  year 
earlier. 

Both  the  November  and  the  11 -month  flg- 
ures  provide  for  certain  rents,  taxes  and  in- 
terest payments  that  aren't  being  paid,  hav- 
ing been  deferred  by  order  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion court. 

OPERATING  RATIO  CUT 

The  trustees  said  the  company  reduced  its 
operating  ratio — the  percentage  of  operating 
revenue  consumed  by  operating  expenses — 
in  November  to  91.1  Tr,  from  95.9^^0  a  year 
earlier.  Moreover,  freight  revenue  for  the 
month  rose  to  $117.1  million  from  $108.1  mil- 
lion as  a  result  of  rate  increases  offsetting 
traffic  volume  lost  to  the  dock  and  rail  strikes 
the  trustees  noted. 

In  the  case  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad's 
lien,  Judge  Fullam,  while  indicating  the 
trustees  of  the  New  Haven  have  a  lien,  said, 
"The  ultimate  disposition  of  the  claims  as- 
serted by  the  New  Haven  trustee  is  deferred 
pending  completion  of  a  program  for  han- 
dling proofs  of  claim  In  these  proceedings 
.  .  .  and  consideration  of  objections." 

Circuit  Court  Judge  Robert  Anderson  of 
Connecticut,  overseeing  the  New  Haven  es- 
tate, ruled  last  June  that  the  New  Haven 
was  entitled  to  the  lien  against  the  property 
it  transferred  to  the  Penn  Central  In  their 
1969  merger.  Attorneys  for  the  Penn  Central 
Railroad  argued  that  Judge  Anderson  hadn't 
any  Jurisdiction  over  Penn  Central  affairs. 

A  Supreme  Court  decision  In  June  sparked 
the  turmoil.  At  the  time  the  high  court 
raised  the  price  the  Penn  Central  was  to  pay 
for  the  New  Haven.  Noting,  however,  that 
the  New  Haven  already  had  been  given  956,- 
756  shares  of  Penn  Central  stock,  valued  at 
$87.50  a  share,  as  a  part  of  the  purchase  price, 
the  Supreme  Court  sent  back  the  case  to 
Judge  Anderson  and  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  reconsider  the  value 
in  light  of  the  Penn  Central  reorganization 
filing. 

Throughout  this  investigation,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has 
offered  its  full  cooperation  with  law  en- 
forcement agencies  at  all  levels.  The  staff 
of  the  committee  has  worked  with  Mr. 
Specter's  staff  and,  in  addition,  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department  has  been  offered 
access  to  the  various  records  and  docu- 
ments on  this  case. 

Despite  repeated  offers  of  assistance, 
the  Justice  Department  has  given  no  firm 
indication  of  what,  if  anything,  it  plans 
to  do  in  connection  with  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral matter.  On  January  7, 1  again  wrote 
the  Attorney  General  urging  that  his  De- 
partment either  take  specific  action  or 
announce  that  there  was  no  reason  for 
prosecutions  in  the  case. 

As  I  told  the  Attorney  General,  I  feel 
that  it  is  important  that  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral case — which  Is  now  more  than  18 
months  old — be  cleared  up  as  soon  as 
possible.  Confidence  in  law  enforcement 
is  not  enhanced  when  such  issues  are  de- 
layed month  after  month,  pyartlcularly 
when  the  facts  have  been  so  thoroughly 
laid  on  the  public  record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  In  the  Record  a 
copy  of  my  January  7  letter  to  the  At- 
torney General  and  a  reply  which  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Richard  G.   Kleln- 
dienst,   the  Deputy  Attorney  General: 
House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
Washington,  D.C..  January  7, 1972. 
Hon.  John  Mitchell, 
The  Attorney  General, 
Washinffton,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  As  you  know, 
the  District   Attorney   In  Philadelphia   has 
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brought  criminal  prosecutions  against  three 
key  figures  In  the  Penn  Central  case.  These 
charges  Involve  events  detailed  In  reports 
released  by  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  In  December  of  1970,  February  of 
1971,  and  January  3  of  1972. 

While  it  is  commendable  that  the  local  law 
enforcement  officials  have  gathered  together 
the  resotirces  to  prosecute  these  cases,  I  ques- 
tion why  the  Justice  Department  lias  not 
been  active  on  these  same  Issues.  I  have 
offered  your  Department  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  Committee  and  have  made  available 
the  various  documents  collected  in  the  course 
of  our  18-month  investigation.  Once  again, 
let  me  repeat  my  offer  of  full  cooperation  In 
any  law  enforcement  activities  which  your 
office  might  enter  in  connection  virlth  the 
various  Issues  raised  In  the  Penn  Central 
matter. 

'Much  attention  has  been  focussed  on  law 
enforcement  In  recent  months  and  I  know 
that  you  agree  that  there  Is  a  great  need  to 
improve  the  confidence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple In  their  various  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. Confidence  Is  not  enhanced  when  a 
feeling  grows  that  large  corpwrations  and 
persons  with  Important  business  and  finan- 
cial ties  are  Immune  from  the  actions  of 
these  agencies. 

In  this  regard,  there  has  been  much  con- 
cern expressed  about  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
drop  its  Investigation  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company  (A.T.&T.) 
because  of  the  mammoth  size  of  this  cor- 
poration. This,  in  my  opinion.  Is  a  sad  situa- 
tion and  it  would  be  highly  regrettable  if 
any  substantial  pcut  of  the  American  public 
was  led  to  believe  that  "bigness"  was  an  im- 
mimlty  from  law  enforcement  and  regulatory 
Inveetlgations. 

It  is  my  sincere  hop>e  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment does  not  concur  with  the  manner 
In  which  the  A.T.  &  T.  case  was  dropped  and 
I  think  it  would  be  in  the  public  interest 
for  you  to  make  it  clear  that  the  mere  size 
of  a  corporation  or  the  importance  of  an  in- 
dividual would  not  be  used  as  a  criteria  for 
any  law  enforcement  activities.  Such  a 
statement,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  very 
helpful  in  boosting  the  confidence  of  the 
people  In  their  Government. 

In  regard  to  the  specifics  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral matter,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  prejudge 
any  of  the  cases  which  might  be  under  In- 
vestigation. It  may  well  be  that  the  Justice 
Department  has  determined  that  there  is  no 
basis  for  further  investigation  or  prosecution 
and  if  this  is  the  case,  this  fact  should  be 
made  known  to  the  American  people.  Eigh- 
teen months  have  passed  since  the  failure 
of  this  corporation  and.  In  the  intervening 
period,  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  various  publications  have  detailed  the 
major  events  surrounding  the  bankruptcy, 
with  all  of  the  spotlight  that  has  been 
thrown  on  the  Penn-Central  matter,  I  think 
It  is  time  for  some  type  of  firm  determina- 
tion to  be  made  concerning  any  further 
action  by  your  Department. 

If  it  is  the  desire  of  your  Department  to 
pursue  this  matter  further,  I  will  make  cer- 
tain that  the  documents  are  made  available 
for  inspection  by  your  staff  and  that  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  provides  full  cooperation. 
Your  Department  has  worked  with  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  on  many  mat- 
ters and  I  know  that  we  can  approach  the 
Penn  Central  case  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  co- 
operation. This  is  something  that  requires 
vigorous  action  by  both  the  legislative  and 
Executive  branches  and  I  know  that  is  how 
you  view  the  matter.  Let  me  know  if  there  is 
any  way  that  I  can  be  of  further  help  to  you 
on  these  issues. 

With  best  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Wright  Patman,  Chairman. 


January  17,  1972. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  Attorney  General 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  January  7, 
1972  letter  regarding  the  Penn  Central  in- 
vestigation. 

As  you  know,  in  response  to  your  letter  of 
March  11,  1971,  in  which  you  referred  the 
Penn  Central  matter  for  our  consideration, 
the  Criminal  Division  on  March  30,  1971  ad- 
vised that  the  information  developed  by 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee was  being  reviewed  and  appropriate  in- 
vestigation was  contemplated.  Since  that 
time,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
have  undertaken  Investigations  and  the  en- 
tire Penn  Central  matter  has  been  under 
continuing  review  within  the  Criminal  Divi- 
sion. 

We  are  unable  to  comment  at  this  time,  of 
course,  as  to  the  eventual  outcome  of  these 
efforts.  However,  you  may  be  assured  that 
our  investigation  will  be  carried  through  to 
completion  and,  if  the  situation  warrants, 
appropriate  prosecutive  action  will  be  in- 
stituted by  this  Department. 

Your  offer  of  assistance  in  the  completion 
of  the  Investigation  is  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  G.  Kleindienst, 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 


THE  CONSUMERS  DO  NOT  SHARE  IN 
INTEREST  RATE  REDUCTIONS 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
election  year,  and  the  propaganda  Is 
growing  about  various  economic  projec- 
tions and  indicators. 

This  administration  is  extremely  ner- 
vous about  the  fact  that  interest  rates 
continue  at  extremely  high  levels  for 
home  buyers  and  consumers  despite  some 
downward  trends  in  broad  money  market 
rates.  The  administration  continues  to 
talk  about  lower  interest  rates  in  the 
money  markets,  but  it  has  not  explained 
why  the  consumer  and  the  home  buyer 
have  not  shared  more  fully  in  these  lower 
rates. 

Last  week,  Dr.  Arthur  Bums,  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
Chairman  of  the  President's  new  Com- 
mittee on  Interest  and  Dividends  con- 
ceded that  the  home  buyers  and  consum- 
ers were  not  sharing  in  the  savings  re- 
corded in  the  money  markets.  Dr.  Burns 
issued  a  mild  warning  to  the  lenders 
about  their  reluctance  to  give  the  con- 
sumers a  break  on  interest  rates. 

Despite  sizable  increases  in  the  money 
supply  by  the  Federal  Reserve,  interest 
rates  are  remaining  at  relatively  high 
levels  and  later  this  year  the  conditions 
will  worsen  rather  than  improve.  Be- 
cause of  the  growing  Federal  deficits — 
$38.8  billion  in  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
$25.5  billion  projected  for  the  next  fis- 
cal year — the  Treasury  will  be  in  the 
money  markets  in  heavy  volume  later 
this  year.  In  addition,  corporate  loan 
demands  are  expected  to  increase  as  the 
economy  expands. 

All  of  this  points  to  extreme  pressure 
on  the  money  markets  and  another  round 


of  interest  rate  increases.  The  adminis- 
tration has  made  a  very  serious  error  in 
falling  to  carry  out  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  and  apply  controls  on  all 
levels  of  Interest  rates.  Once  the  interest 
rates  start  climbing  again  in  the  money 
markets,  the  administration  will  find  it 
politically  difficult  to  hold  the  line.  The 
controls  should  be  Imposed  now  before 
it  Is  too  late. 

In  addition  to  guarding  against  future 
increases  in  the  money  markets  as  the 
loan  demands  increase,  the  controls  are 
needed  now  to  force  lenders  to  pass  on 
savings  to  home  buyers  and  consumers. 
Virtually  no  consumer  rates  have  come 
down  and  the  great  majority  of  install- 
ment credit  is  ranging  between  18  per- 
cent and  24  percent  and  millions  of  con- 
sumers are  borrowing  at  36  percent  and 
higher  on  so-called  small  loans.  Beyond 
this  are  shady  areas  where  credit  mer- 
chants and  loan  sharks  are  obtaining 
interest  ranging  up  to  100  percent  and 
more.  These  rates  are  unconscionable  at 
any  time,  but  they  cannot  be  tolerated  at 
a  time  when  the  administration  is  at- 
tempting to  hold  the  line  on  wages  and 
prices  through  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  In  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  letter  I  have  sent  to  Dr. 
Arthur  Burns  concerning  the  interest 
rate  problems  and  the  recent  actions  of 
the  Committee  on  Interest  and 
Dividends. 

The  letter  follows : 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.  January  22, 1972. 
Hon.  Arthur  F.  Burns. 
Chairm.an,  Board  of  Governors, 
Federal  Reserve  System. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Burns:  Reading  between  the 
lines,  your  statement  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interest  and  Dividends  issued 
on  January  19  reflects  a  new  concern  that 
recent  interest  rate  reductions  In  the  money 
markets  have  not  been  passed  on  to  home- 
buyers  and  consumers.  As  you  know,  this  Is 
a  point  which  many  of  us  in  the  Congress 
have  been  trying  to  Impress  on  the  Admin- 
istration since  the  wage-price  program  went 
into  effect  on  August  15. 1  welcome  your  pub- 
lic statement  of  concern  about  this  problem. 

While  you  have  stated  it  in  restrained 
language,  the  analysis  is  clear.  I  was  particu- 
larly impressed  by  the  paragraph  which  read: 

"Interest  rates  on  borrowings  by  house- 
holds, such  as  on  home  mortgages,  auto- 
mobiles, and  personal  loans,  are  less  sensi- 
tive than  market  rates  to  changes  in  under- 
lying conditions.  They  have  tended  to  move 
In  the  same  direction  as  rates  on  open  mar- 
ket instruments  of  comparable  maturity.  But 
these  movements  generally  have  followed 
market  rate  fluctuations  with  a  considerable 
lag  and  have  fluctuated  within  a  much  nar- 
rower range.  In  part,  this  sluggishness  re- 
flects the  heavy  cost  of  administering  such 
loans." 

You  later  followed  this  with  a  specific 
warning  to  the  lenders  in  these  consumer 
areas,  and  I  quote: 

"The  Committee  on  Interest  and  Dividends 
expects  lenders  to  be  aggressive  in  passing  on 
promptly  to  the  borrower  the  benefits  of 
reduced  costs  of  funds  available  in  the  credit 
markets." 

These  savings  which  have  been  recorded 
in  the  money  markets  have  obviously  not 
been  passed  on  to  the  consumer  and  home- 
buyer  and  the  use  of  the  future  tense  In  your 
statement  is  well-taken. 
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The  statement  Is  In  sharp  contrast  to  the 
almost  flippant  attitude  taken  by  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  In  Its  statement  on  in- 
terest rates  Issued  December  22.  With  virtu- 
ally no  supporting  data,  the  Council  refused 
to  Implement  Section  203(e)  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  and  found  Interest  rates 
to  be  satisfactory. 

While  I  find  your  new  awareness  of  the 
Interest  rate  problem  refreshing,  I  do  take 
exception  to  the  fact  that  you  attempted  to 
use  the  high  interest  period  of  1970  as  a  base 
period  In  discussing  what  is  happening  to 
mortgage  rates.  This  period  marked  the  high- 
est Interest  rates  for  home  mortgages  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States  and  It  does  not 
serve  the  public  understanding  of  this  prob- 
lem to  judge  the  reasonableness  of  Interest 
rates  against  this  disastrous  period.  Basi- 
cally, we  should  look  at  the  mortgage  picture 
as  it  relates  to  the  current  Economic  StablU- 
2a,tlon  program. 

Immediately  before  the  wage-price  freeze 
was  announced  on  August  15,  the  effective 
interest  rate  on  new  homes  nationwide  stood 
at  7.66%.  The  figures  Issued  last  month — 
even  after  a  decline  recorded  for  the  month 
of  November — showed  that  mortgage  rates 
were  at  7.79%.  In  short.  Dr.  Burns,  the  mort- 
gage Interest  rates  are  actually  higher  to- 
day— as  recorded  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board — than  they  were  Just  prior  to 
President  Nixon's  Implementation  of  his 
freeze  orders. 

The  spread  between  the  money  market 
rates  and  the  mortgage  Interest  rates  Is  fan- 
tastically wide.  The  prime  rate  at  many 
banks  today  stands  at  4*4  %  while  mortgage 
rates  are  still  ranging  between  7'/2%  and 
8%  nationwide.  It  is  obvious  that  the  savings 
In  the  money  markets  are  not  being  passed 
on. 

This  condition  is  even  more  pronounced  in 
the  consumer  area  where  small  loan  rates 
are  generally  36%  and  higher  in  the  various 
states.  Revolving  credit  and  credit  card  op- 
erations are  bearing  interest  rates  of  18%  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases.  In  some  areas. 
this  rate  is  21^;,  and  24%.  None  of  these 
areas — which  directly  affect  the  consumer — 
have  benefltted  from  any  of  the  much-her- 
alded Interest  rate  reductions  in  the  money 
markets. 

We  may  well  se«  fractional  declines  In 
mortgage  rates  in  the  next  few  months  but. 
as  you  are  well  aware,  it  will  take  a  drastic 
reduction  in  interest  rates  on  this  type  of 
credit  if  we  are  to  sustain  a  high  level  of 
homebuildlng  and  particularly  if  we  are  to 
provide  housing  for  low  and  moderate  in- 
come families.  I  hope  you  will  do  your  part 
to  keep  the  developments  on  these  interest 
rates  in  propver  context  in  the  public  state- 
ments which  will  be  emanating  from  your 
Committee. 

It  Is  my  sincere  ho{>e  that  your  Committee 
will  spend  more  of  Its  time  and  effort  on  the 
rates  paid  by  homebuyers  and  by  consumers, 
particularly  in  the  low  and  moderate  Income 
range.  As  you  know.  Congressional  hear- 
ings— and  newspaper  Investigative  stories — 
have  recounted  numerous  Instances  of  ex- 
tortionate and  usurious  Interest  rates  of 
50'-r.  60%  and  even  100%.  These  are  prac- 
tices which  continue  today  and  I  most  sin- 
cerely question  whether  the  credit  mer- 
chants and  loan  companies  which  are  charg- 
ing 36%  and  more  to  millions  of  constimers 
w.U  respond  to  "voluntary"  programs. 

The  stating  and  the  restating  of  the  vari- 
ous money  market  rates — which  has  domi- 
nated the  Administration's  comments  on  in- 
terest rates — serves  little  public  purpose. 
These  rates  are  published  daily  in  hundreds 
of  newspapers  and  anyone  with  10^  has  full 
access  to  this  data.  It  seems  absurd  for  the 
Administration  to  set  up  committees — and 
to  use  its  top  officials — to  reassemble  and  re- 
state this  Information.  What  Is  needed  Is 
definite  and  complete  Information  on  what 
consumers  are  being  charged  and  on  what 


terms  they  are  able  to  receive  credit.  This 
kind  of  information  has  not  been  forthcom- 
ing and  the  Administration  continues  to  op- 
erate in  violation  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  In  this  area. 

So  far,  you  have  Issued  only  a  warning  to 
the  lenders  about  passing  on  savings  to  the 
consumers  but  you  have  given  no  Indication 
of  what  steps  will  be  taken  if  these  mimeo- 
graphed statemeiits  are  Ignored.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  is  contemplated  If  these 
charges  are  not  reduced  and  what  further 
steps  will  be  taken  to  comply  with  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  as  it  relates  to  interest  rates  and  credit 
charges. 

Sincerely, 

Wright  Patman. 

I  also  place  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  Monday,  January  24,  with  the 
headline:  "Bond  Men  Expect  Rates  To 
Go  Higher." 
Bond   Men   Expect   Rates   To   Go   Higher — 

But  Federal  Reserve  Is  Likely  To  Trt  To 

Hold  Markets  Steady 

(By  John  H.  Allan) 

The  bond  market,  which  last  week  had  its 
worst  setback  since  September,  now  pessimis- 
tically believes  that  interest  rates  are  headed 
higher. 

The  Treasury,  however.  Is  scheduled 
Wednesday  afternoon  to  announce  how  It 
plans  to  refinance  $4.5-billlon  of  the  national 
debt  that  matures  Feb.  15,  so  the  Federal 
Reserve  doubtless  will  work  to  keep  the  credit 
markets  on  an  even  keel  for  the  next  several 
weeks. 

As  a  result  of  this  likely  Federal  Reserve 
action,  any  move  toward  still  higher  interest 
rates  and  lower  bond  prices  probably  won't  be 
very  large,  some  credit  market  analysts  rea- 
soned late  last  week. 

A  SHOCKING  figure 

Much  of  last  week's  steep  rise  in  rates  was 
caused  by  news  that  the  Federal  budget  def- 
icit for  fiscal  1972  would  be  nearly  $40-bll- 
llon,  a  figure  that  shocked  Wall  Street. 

Treasury  bill  rates,  for  example,  climbed 
from  their  recent  low  of  2.98  per  cent  to  3.42 
per  cent  last  Friday. 

High-grade  utility  bond  yields — rising  for 
the  first  time  since  November — moved  up  to 
7.30  per  cent  from  7  per  cent,  and  Investors 
still  showed  little  enthusiasm. 

Tax-exempt  bond  yields  generally  increased 
20  or  25  basis  points  (hundredths  of  a  per- 
centage point). 

The  failure  of  Investors  to  step  In  and  buy 
bonds  briskly  once  these  higher  yield  levels 
were  reached  was  the  most  discouraging  as- 
pect of  last  week's  credit  market  performance 
for  Wall  Street. 

It  was  odd.  some  dealers  thought,  that  the 
credit  market's  atmosphere  should  be  so 
pessimistic  at  a  time  when  major  commer- 
cial banks  were  again  lowering  the  prime 
rate,  when  the  Federal  Reserve  appeared  to 
be  accelerating  its  efforts  to  expand  the 
monetary  aggregates  and  when  demand  for 
bank  loans  decreased. 

Furthermore,  there  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing fishy  about  the  $40-bllllon  budget  def- 
icit projection,  too. 

The  figure — $28.4-blllion  larger  than  Presi- 
dent Nixon  projected  a  year  ago — exceeded 
the  projections  of  several  leading  Govern- 
ment finance  specialists  In  New  York  v.'ho 
found  the  credit  markets  reaction  perhaps 
overdone. 

In  a  newsletter  published  last  Friday,  the 
Research  Institute  of  America  explained  the 
big  deficit  figure  in  these  jwUtlcal  terms: 

"The  close-to-$40-bllllon  red  Ink  for  fiscal 
'72,  leaked  to  the  press  early  to  prejjare  the 
public  for  the  shock,  serves  to  make  the  big 
fiscal  '73  deficit  seem  relatively  small.  And, 
assuming  that  he's  re-elected,  Nixon  would 


be  able  to  point  to  better-than-budget  i)er- 
formance  In  "73  as  an  accomplishment." 

Henry  Kaufman  of  Salmon  Brothers,  writ- 
ing tn  his  Comments  on  Credit,  suggested 
that  the  $40-billion  figure  seemed  "improb- 
able." 

SIX- MONTH    OtriLOOK 

with  the  budget  deficit  for  the  six  months 
ended  Dec.  30  equaling  $20-billion,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  Incur  an  unprece- 
dented $20-billion  deficit  In  the  second  half 
of  Us  fiscal  year,  a  time  when  the  Treasury 
Is  usually  In  surplus,  Mr.  Kaufman  noted. 

New  legislation  and  advancing  some  1973 
spending  into  the  final  month  of  fiscal  1972 
could  produce  a  $40-bllllon  deficit,  however, 
he  also  indicated. 

The  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company's 
Monthly  Survey,  published  today,  described 
the  Nixon  Administration  as  "wholly  com- 
mitted intellectually"  to  an  activist  budget 
policy  and  relatively  unconcerned  by  red- 
ink  financing. 

Pointing  to  the  large  budget  deficits  for 
fiscal  1972  and  fiscal  1973,  the  Survey  con- 
cluded: "Clearly,  no  Intent  exists  to  scale 
them  back  slzably  either  by  expenditure  cuts 
or  by  tax  hikes." 

In  short,  the  $40-bllllon  projection  that 
belted  the  bond  markets  so  hard  last  week 
may  have  been  a  political  ploy,  but  It  also 
served  as  a  very  real  reminder  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's reflatlonary  effort  that  lies  ahead 
this  year,  one  analyst  reasoned. 

Against  this  background  Go%'ernment  fi- 
nancing activity  this  week  will  be  heavy, 
the  corpKjrate  bond  sale  schedule  will  be  a 
moderate  $450-milllon  and  the  tax-exempt 
bond  and  note  volume  will  be  a  fairly  heavy 
$800-mllllon. 

SALES     SCHEDULED 

The  Treasury  Department  not  only  has  Its 
usual  $3.9-billlon  sale  on  three-month  and 
six-month  bills  this  afternoon  but  also  will 
sell  $1.7-blllion  of  nine-month  and  one-year 
bills  tomorrow. 

On  Wednesday  the  Treasury's  debt  mana- 
gers are  scheduled  to  disclose  how  they  plan 
to  refinance  $4.47-bllllon  of  bonds  and  notes 
that  come  due   In  three  weeks. 

The  Bankers  Trust  Company,  writing  In 
Its  weekly  Market  Comments,  said  the  mar- 
ket's current  "nervousness"  might  dissuade 
the  Treasury  either  from  refunding  In  ad- 
vance any  other  Government  securities  or 
from  offering  a  long-term  Issue  to  help  ex- 
tend the  average  maturity  of  the  national 
debt. 

Consequently,  Bankers  Trust  suggested, 
the  Treasury  may  merely  offer  two  notes, 
one  due  In  15  or  18  months  and  the  other 
In  about  seven  years.  The  market's  tone  in- 
dicates a  rate  of  4%  per  cent  on  the  shorter 
note  and  about  6'^  per  cent  for  the  longer 
Issue,  the  bank  also  said. 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion plans  to  sell  $700-mllllon  of  debentures 
tomorrow  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity plans  to  sell  $110  million  of  119-day 
notes. 

The  big  test  for  the  tax-exempt  bond 
market  this  week  will  be  $300-mllllon  of 
high-grade  securities  scheduled  for  sale  by 
five  states — California,  Hawaii,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware  and  Maryland. 

MUNICIPALS    OFFERED 

This  week's  major  local  government  bond 
and  note  sales  (all  at  competitive  bidding 
unless  noted  otherwise)    Include: 

MONDAY 

Columbus.  Ohio.  $10-mllllon  notes,  due 
February,  1973. 

TUESDAY 

California.  JlOO-mllllon  bonds,  due  1973- 
1992,  rated  AA  by  Moody's  and  AAA  by 
Standard  &  Poor's. 

Hawaii,  $55-mllllon  bonds,  due  1975-1992, 
rated  A  by  Moody's  and  AA  by  Standard  & 
Poor's. 
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Pennsylvania,  $50-mllllon  bonds,  due 
1974-2001,  rated  Aa  and  AA. 

Massachusetts,  $77-mllllon  notes,  due 
March.  1973. 

Delaware,  $30-mllllon  bonds,  due  1973- 
1992.  rated  Aa  and  AA. 


WAR  POWERS:   A  DIFFERENT 
APPROACH 

I  Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 7,  the  so-called  War  Powers  Act 
of  1971,  sponsored  by  Senator  Javits  and 
supported  by  Senator  Stennis  and  others 
was  ordered  reported  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  by  a  vote 
of  13  too. 

While  I  have  deep  resoect  for  many 
of  the  Senators  who  apparently  favor 
this  method  of  restricting  the  power  of 
the  President  to  carry  on  hostilities  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  by  certain  aspects  of  this  bill. 
Specifically,  I  am  concerned  that  it  at- 
tempts to  spell  out  the  conditions  under 
which  the  President  can  embark  on  hos- 
tilities and  also  that  it  sets  a  30-day 
deadline  for  congiessional  authorization. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  different  ap- 
proach should  be  adopted,  based  on  the 
principle  that  the  President  can  carry 
on  hostilities  in  the  absence  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war  only  so  long  as  he  has  at 
least  tacit  approval  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  The  corollary  of  this  principle 
is  that  either  House,  acting  alone,  should 
be  able  by  resolution  to  terminate  the 
Pre.sident's  authority  to  carry  on  hos- 
tilities. 

I  have  put  this  approach  into  bill 
form— H.R.  12645,  introduced  yester- 
day— the  text  of  which  follows : 

H.R.   12645 
A  bill  governing  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  in  the  absence  of  a 
declaration  of   war  by  the   Congress 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

short  title 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"War  Powers  Act  of  1972  ". 

purpose 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
fulfill  the  Intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  Insure 
that  the  collective  Judgment  of  both  the 
Congress  and  the  President  will  apply  to  the 
initiation  of  hostilities  Involving  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  hostilities. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  3.  The  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  hostilities  In  the  absence 
of  a  declaration  of  war  or  specific  authoriza- 
tion by  Congress  shall  be  reported  promptly, 
and  In  no  event  later  than  24  hours  after  the 
commencement  of  hostilities.  In  writing  by 
the  President  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  together  with  a  full  account  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  such  hostilities 
were  Initiated  and  the  estimated  scope  of 
such  hostilities.  In  the  event  the  Congress 
13  not  In  session,  the  President  shall  convene 
the  Congress  In  extraordinary  session.  When- 
ever Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are 
engaged  In  hostilities  outside  of  the  United 
States,  Its  territories  and  possessions,  the 
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President  shall,  so  long  as  such  forces  con- 
tinue to  be  engaged  In  such  hostilities,  report 
to  the  Congress  periodically  on  the  status 
of  such  hostilities,  as  well  as  the  scope  and 
expected  duration  of  such  hostilities,  but  In 
no  event  shall  he  report  to  the  Congress  less 
often  than  every  six  months. 

termination  of  authortty 

Sec.  4.  The  authority  of  the  President  to 
deploy  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  to  direct  or  authorize  such  Armed  Forces 
to  engage  In  hostile  action.  In  the  absence 
of  a  declaration  of  war  or  specific  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Congress,  shall  terminate  upon 
the  adoption  by  either  House  of  the  Congress 
of  a  resolution  disapproving  continuance  of 
the  action  taken. 

congressional  priority  provisions 
Sec.  5.  Any  such  resolution  of  disapproval 
shall,  if  sponsored  or  cosponsored  by  one- 
third  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Con- 
gress in  which  it  orglnates,  be  considered 
reported  to  the  floor  of  such  House  no  later 
than  one  day  following  its  introduction, 
unless  the  Members  of  such  House  otherwise 
determine  by  yeas  and  nays.  Any  resolution 
so  reported  shall  Immediately  become  the 
pending  business  of  the  House  to  which  it  Is 
reported,  and  shall  be  voted  upon  ttlthln 
three  days  after  such  report,  unless  such 
House  shall  otherwise  determine  by  yeas  and 
nays. 

Sec.  6.  Upon  the  adoption  of  any  such  res- 
olution of  disapproval,  the  President  shall 
proceed  at  once  to  effectuate  the  immediate 
withdrawal  to  the  United  States  or  any  terri- 
tory subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  forces  Involved,  having  due  regard  to 
the  need  to  protect  such  forces  from  attack 
while  In  the  process  of  withdrawal. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  its  enactment. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  receive  seri- 
ous consideration  in  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  in  the  House,  at  least  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  Javits  bill  is  con- 
sidered, if  the  latter  passes  the  Senate. 

It  may  be  noted  that,  although  the 
House  has  already  passed  House  Joint 
Resolution  1  requiring  certain  informa- 
tion from  the  President  in  the  event  of 
undeclared  war,  House  Joint  Resolution 
1  and  S.  2956— the  Javits  bill— cannot  be 
sent  to  conference  because  one  is  a  bill 
and  the  other  a  joint  resolution. 

I  insert  herewith  a  copy  of  a  state- 
ment I  made  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  explaining  in 
greater  detail  my  concern  about  the 
Javits  bill  and  my  reasons  for  supporting 
a  different  approach,  and  the  text  of 
my  earlier  resolution  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 669: 

Statement  Submitted  by  Hon.  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham,  A  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives From  New  York 
I  wish  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the 
Members  of  this  Committee,  for  providing 
me  this  opportunity  to  present  my  views  on 
proposed  legislation  dealing  with  the  war 
powers  of  the  President  and  the  Congress.  As 
a  Member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Policy 
and  Scientific  Affairs,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
study  in  considerable  detail  the  numerous 
legislative  proposals  in  this  area.  As  you  un- 
doubtedly are  aware,  the  Resolution  on  Pres- 
idential War  Powers  passed  by  the  House  on 
August  2,  1971  (H.J.  Res.  1),  requires  only 
that  the  President  report  to  the  Congress 
should  he  commit  American  troops  without 
specific  prior  approval  by  the  Congress.  I 
certainly  feel  that  that  resolution  does  not 
go  far  enough  In  clarifying  the  President's  re- 


sponsibility to  the  Congress.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  deeply  disturbed  about  certain 
provisions  of  more  comprehensive  war  pow- 
ers legislation  that  was  considered  by  the 
House  and  which  this  Committee  Is  now  con- 
sidering. The  main  purpose  of  my  statement 
today  is  to  alert  this  Committee  to  a  number 
of  serious  difficulties  and  dangers  in  the 
proposals  before  the  Senate — dangers  which 
I  feel  have  not  been  sufficiently  recognized 
or  dealt  with  in  the  already  lengthy  national 
debate  on  this  issue. 

First,  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  It  is 
quite  futile  and  unwise  to  attempt  specifi- 
cally to  prescribe  the  clrcumsUnces  under 
which  the  President  may  engage  in  hostilities 
In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war.  If  the 
criteria  stated  are  sufficiently  broad,  they 
amount  to  no  restraint  at  all.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  since  successive  Presidents  have 
shown  themselves  quite  capable  of  interpret- 
ing Congressional  prescriptions  to  suit  their 
own  needs  and  to  Justify  their  actions. 
Surely,  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  is  a 
striking  illustration.  Highly  restrictive  pre- 
scriptions, on  the  other  hand,  coiUd  inter- 
fere with  the  President's  capacity  for  quick, 
flexible  response  under  circumstances  that 
could  prove  tragic.  The  Javits  bill  (S.  731), 
for  example,  in  my  view  would  have  inhibited 
or  prevented  President  Truman  from  re- 
sponding as  he  did  to  the  invasion  of  South 
Korea.  Similarly,  the  Javits  bill  could  make 
it  difficult  for  a  President  to  respond  ade- 
quately to  a  sudden  Soviet-Arab  attack  in  the 
Middle  East.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  any  ef- 
fort to  prescribe  circumstances  In  whlcli  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  deploy  combat 
forces  Is  destined  to  fall  either  by  Imposing, 
In  effect,  no  real  restraint  on  the  President 
or  too  much. 

Second.  It  is  my  Judgment  that  any  dead- 
line on  Presidential  or  Congressional  action 
Is  lU-advlsed  and  probably  unworkable.  The 
thirty-day  provision  of  the  Javits,  Eagleton, 
and  Stennis  bills,  after  which  Presidential  ac- 
tion would  have  to  be  terminated  unless  con- 
tlnued  by  Congress,  could  well  force  the  Con- 
gress Into  a  premature  decision  or  terminate 
Presidential  action  before  a  full  assessment 
could  be  made  of  the  situation.  Similarly, 
any  time  limit  is  likely  to  be  arbitrary  and 
none  can  hope  to  suit  every  circumstance. 

There  Is  also  the  procedural  problem  of 
determliung  when  the  specified  time  period 
commences.  To  base  a  time  limit  on  a  Pres- 
idential report  of  troop  deployment  has  grave 
drawbacks.  As  recent  experience  Indicates, 
Presidents  can  be  slow  to  report  to  Congress, 
especially  when  foreign  Involvement  occurs 
gradually,  rather  than  through  decisive  ac- 
tion. How  long  after  we  became  involved  In 
Vietnam,  for  example,  did  the  Congress  re- 
ceive a  clear  report  of  that  fact  from  the 
President?  When  would  we  have  started 
counting  off  thirty  days  with  regard  to  our 
Vietnam  Involvement?  Such  questions  seems 
to  me  to  raise  serious  doubts  about  the  prac- 
ticability of  any  time  limit  on  Presidential 
intervention. 

Third,  I  believe  Congress  should  not  be 
placed  In  a  position  where  It  must  act  In 
order  for  Presidential  action  to  continue.  If 
the  Congress  does  act,  then  the  President 
receives  a  blank  check  to  proceed  as  he  sees 
fit  from  there  on  out.  and  the  Congress  Is  all 
too  likely  to  be  swept  up  In  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  moment,  giving  the  President  author- 
ity that  It  might  later  regret  having  given. 
Again,  our  dismal  experience  under  the 
Tonkin  Resolution  should  be  a  warning. 
Rather,  the  responsibility  and  authority 
which  the  Congress  now  has — through  the 
"power  of  the  purse" — to  restrict  or  termi- 
nate Presidential  action  should  be  spelled 
out  clearly.  AVhat  Is  now  a  blunt  and  awk- 
ward tool  should  be  sharpened  so  that  It  can 
be  used  with  more  precision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  and  trust  that  the 
distinguished  Members  of  this  Committee 
and  of  the  full  Senate  will  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  these  difficulties  with  pending 
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Senate  legislation  before  taking  further 
action.  It  Is  my  feeling  that  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent approach  Is  required  than  Is  offered 
by  any  of  the  Resolutions  pending  before  this 
Committee.  Speclflcally,  It  Is  my  conclusion 
that  the  authority  to  carry  on  hostilities  In 
the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  should 
continue  only  so  long  as  the  President  has  at 
least  tacit  approval  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress: In  other  words  either  house,  acting 
alone,  should  be  able  to  "blow  the  whistle" 
on  the  President  at  any  time.  Each  house 
fully  represents  the  American  public,  and 
the  first  body  to  reach  a  majority  In  opposi- 
tion to  Presidential  action  should  be  able 
to  terminate  It.  There  Is  clear  precedent  for 
such  an  approach  in  the  Executive  Reorgani- 
zation Act,  which  stipulates  that  rejection 
by  either  house  of  the  Congress  is  sufficient 
to  kill  a  Presidential  effort  to  reorganize  the 
Executive  Branch. 

The  approach  I  am  suggesting  as  an  alter- 
native to  those  before  the  Senate  is  em- 
bodied in  legislation  I  submitted  in  the 
House  but  which  has  not,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  I  submit 
the  text  of  that  resolution  to  follow  my 
remarks  in  the  record  of  these  hearings. 

HOCSE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    669 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  Assembled.  That  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  mili- 
tary hostilities  outside  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration 
of  war  shall  be  unlawful  following  the  adop- 
tion by  either  House  of  the  Congress  of  a 
resolution  disapproving  continuation  of  such 
use.  Any  such  resolution  of  disapproval  shall. 
If  sponsored  or  cosponsored  by  one-third  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Congress  in 
which  It  originates,  be  considered  reported 
to  the  floor  of  such  House  no  later  than  one 
day  following  its  introduction,  unless  the 
Members  of  such  House  otherwise  determine 
by  yeas  and  nays.  Any  resolution  so  reported 
shall  immediately  become  the  pending  busi- 
ness of  the  House  to  which  this  reported, 
and  shall  be  voted  upon  within  three  days 
after  such  report,  unless  such  House  shall 
otherwise  determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  any  such  resolution 
of  disapproval,  the  President  shall  proceed 
at  once  to  effectuate  the  immediate  with- 
drawal to  the  United  States  or  any  territory 
subject  to  Us  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  forces  Involved,  having  due  regard  to 
the  need  to  protect  such  forces  from  attack 
while  in  the  process  of  withdrawal. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  SETTLE  RAILROAD 
AND  AIRLINE  LABOR  DISPUTES 

(Mr,  HARVEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.* 

Mr,  HARVEY,  Mr,  Speaker,  nine  times 
since  last  May,  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation that  would  establish  permanent 
mechanisms  for  the  settlement  of  rail- 
road and  airline  emergency  labor  dis- 
putes. During  this  period,  the  proposal 
has  received  the  bipartisan  support  of  69 
Members  of  the  House.  We  all  feel  that 
this  Congress  must  improve  the  Inade- 
quate mechanisms  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  for  dealing  with  emergency  strikes. 

When  we  first  introduced  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Nation  was  facing  a  crippling 
rail  strike,  and  this  Congress  was  on  the 
verge  of  passing  another  in  a  series  of  ad 
hoc  bills  to  settle  the  rail  dispute.  Also  on 
the  horizon  at  that  time  was  a  longshore 
strike  of  national  proportions,  and  we 
seriously  considered  including  all  trans- 
portation disputes  in  our  legislative  pack- 


et. We  rejected  the  idea  for  the  time, 
however,  because  we  believed  It  to  be 
unworkable  without  further  study.  Our 
main  concern  was  to  provide  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  with  permanent  mechanisms 
for  settling  emergency  disputes.  As  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  which  has  juris- 
diction over  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  I  felt 
that  I  was  in  a  better  position  to  guide 
our  legislation  through  committee  if  we 
concentrated  on  railroads  and  airlines 
alone. 

During  the  extensive  hearings  held 
by  the  Transportation  and  Aeronautics 
Subcommittee  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  on  our  bill,  it 
became  very  clear  that  a  bill  which  in- 
cluded all  emergency  transportation  dis- 
putes under  one  heading  might  not  be  the 
most  desirable  approach  for  solving  the 
problem.  Witnesses  for  both  labor  and 
management  in  the  railroad  and  airline 
industries  stated  repeatedly  that  they  did 
not  want  to  see  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
abolished  and  their  industries  shifted 
into  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  They  emphasized  the  many  advan- 
tages of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  in  areas 
other  than  emergency  disputes,  and  they 
urged  the  committee  to  find  a  solution 
that  would  not  emasculate  this  act. 

A  jurisdictional  dispute  among  House 
committees  also  reduces  the  desirability 
of  transferring  all  transportation  indus- 
tries to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Railway  Labor  Act  is 
sent  to  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  while  those  bills  that 
seek  to  amend  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  are 
referred  to  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  Any  proposal  that  attempts 
to  form  a  single  umbrella  over  the  entire 
transportation  industry  creates  a  very 
complex  and  often  unresolved  situation. 
Today,  with  the  Nation's  economy  be- 
ing threatened  by  the  resumption  of  the 
west  coast  dock  strike — a  strike  that 
President  Nixon  has  called  "intolera- 
ble"— the  administration  has  again  re- 
quested ad  hoc  legislation  to  settle  a 
transportation  labor  dispute.  The  time 
has  come  for  this  Congress  to  face  up 
to  its  responsibilities  to  the  American 
people  and  to  create  permanent  mech- 
anisms for  the  settlement  of  all  such 
transportation  work  stoppages.  Ad  hoc 
legislation  is  simply  not  the  answer;  we 
must  give  the  President  the  necessary 
tools  to  bring  about  a  rapid  and  equitable 
settlement. 

With  the  pressure  of  this  new  dock 
strike  increasing  continuously.  I  have 
been  able  to  develop  an  approach  that 
will  provide  permanent  mechanisms  for 
both  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  in  the  area  of  emer- 
gency disputes.  Briefly,  this  proposal 
maintains  the  legal  divisions  that  al- 
ready exist  in  labor  legislation  in  the 
transportation  industry  by  amending 
both  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  the 
Taft-Hartley  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  of  1947.  The  significant  difiference 
between  this  bill  and  the  several  others 
that  have  previously  been  introduced  is 
that  each  of  the  laws  is  amended  sep- 
arately, in  a  different  title  of  the  new 
legislation.  There  is  ample  precedent  for 
dividing  controversial  legislation  into 
separate  titles.  In  the  92d  Congress,  two 


examples  come  quickly  to  mind.  The  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration worked  well  together  to  report 
and  pass  a  historic  campaign  spending 
bill.  Earlier  in  the  Congress,  Chairman 
Staggers  and  Chairman  Mills  worked 
very  closely  to  pass  the  Airport-Airways 
Development  Act.  Emergency  strike  leg- 
islation offers  the  committees  yet  another 
opportunity  to  work  together  to  find  a 
solution  that  will  benefit  the  national 
health  and  well-being. 

Title  I  of  the  legislation  that  we  are 
introducing  today  is  identical  to  H.R. 
11281,  the  latest  version  of  our  bill  to 
amend  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  This  bill 
is  now  pending  in  executive  session  of 
the  Transportation  and  Aeronautics  Sub- 
committee and,  in  brief,  it  provides  an 
"arsenal  of  weapons"  approach  to  rail- 
road labor  disputes.  It  guarantees  a  solu- 
tion to  these  disputes  by  providing  three 
weapons — selective  strikes,  final  offer  se- 
lection, and  a  30-day  cooling-off  period. 
These  options  are  to  be  used  until  a 
settlement  is  reached  and  thus,  the  all- 
too-frequent  event  of  the  President  re- 
questing temporary  legislation  to  end  a 
rail  strike  would  be  eliminated. 

Title  II  of  this  bill  amends  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  in  essentially  the  same  fash- 
ion. If,  after  the  80-day  injunction,  the 
parties  have  not  reached  an  accord,  the 
President  would  have  three  alternative 
courses  of  action — final  offer  selection, 
an  additional  30-day  cooling-off  period, 
and  the  Imposition  of  partial  opera- 
tions— which  would  be  used  imtil  a  set- 
tlement is  reached.  We  have  replaced  the 
selective  strike  option  of  title  I  with  par- 
tial operations  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  industries  regulated  by  Taft-Hartley, 
While  a  working  definition  of  a  selective 
strike,  with  limits  and  public  safeguards, 
can  be  made  for  the  railroad  industry, 
similar  attempts  in  the  other  transporta- 
tion fields  would  result  in  confusion  and 
invite  disaster.  As  in  title  I.  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  would  also 
guarantee  a  solution  by  providing  final- 
ity and  guarding  against  future  destruc- 
tive strikes. 

If  this  Congress  is  going  to  tackle 
the  problems  of  emergency  transporta- 
tion strikes,  it  must  do  so  without  delay. 
The  current  west  coast  dock  strike  be- 
comes more  intolerable  by  the  minute. 
When  coupled  with  the  previous  long- 
shore walkouts  of  this  past  summer  and 
fall,  and  the  "selective"  U,T.U.  rail  strike 
in  July  and  August,  its  economic  effects 
are  devastating.  Indeed,  the  dock  strike 
has  been  blamed  for  the  $2  billion  trade 
deficit  for  1971— the  first  such  unfavor- 
able balance  since  1893.  My  cosponsors 
and  I  believe  that  we  have  provided  this 
Congress  with  a  vehicle  for  action.  We 
urge  its  prompt  and  complete  consider- 
ation. 
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A  TURNING  POINT  FOR 
WORLD  TRADE 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Peter  M.  Towe,  Minister  of  Economic 
Affairs,    Canadian    Embassy,    Washing- 


ton, D.C.,  on  January  21,  1972,  delivered 
an  able  and  most  impressive  address  be- 
fore the  Board  of  International  Trade 
of  Miami  on  the  vital  subject,  "A  Turn- 
ing Point  for  World  Trade."  The  Board 
of  International  Trade  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  whole  scope  of  international 
trade  because  Miami  is  becoming  a  very 
large  factor  in  international  trade  and 
commerce.  Hence,  the  officials  of  the 
Board  of  International  Trade  of  Miami 
sought  as  the  speaker  on  this  occasion  a 
man  of  conspicuous  knowledge  in  the 
field  of  international  economics  and 
trade.  Such  a  man  is  the  Honorable  Peter 
M,  Towe.  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs 
in  the  Canadian  Embassy  in  Washington, 
D.C.  He  has  had  a  wide  experience  and 
possesses  a  deep  knowledge  of  this  vast 
field  of  international  trade.  His  contact 
has  been  with  many  parts  of  the  world 
over  many  years.  Moreover,  the  Board  of 
International  Trade  of  Miami  was  well 
aware  that  Canada  is  our  great  neighbor 
and  our  best  customer.  It  was  a  very  ap- 
propriate selection,  therefore,  for  the 
Board  of  International  Trade  in  Miami 
to  invite  Mr,  Towe  to  speak  on  this 
significant  occasion  in  Miami.  All  who 
heard  Mr.  Towe  were  deeply  impressed 
with  his  message  which  he  delivered  in 
his  characteristically  charming  manner. 
Since  the  Congress  is  so  vitally  con- 
cerned in  the  problem  of  international 
trade  and  when  such  an  issue  is  so  criti- 
cal to  our  country,  I  commend  Minister 
Towe's  able  address  to  my  colleagues  and 
my  fellow  citizens,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
include  his  address  at  this  point  in  this 
Record: 

A  Turning  Point  for  World  Trade 
First,  may  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  speak  to  so  important  a  gathering,  I  con- 
fess I  always  feel  a  certain  embarrassment 
when  I  am  introduced  In  such  generous  de- 
tail: the  number  of  positions  I've  held  Is 
probably  no  more  than  par  for  the  average 
Canadian  foreign  service  officer.  I  suspect  the 
introduction  I  had  a  short  time  ago  in  the 
m;d-west  gave  a  much  more  accurate  Impres- 
sion. -Mr.  Towe",  said  the  Chairman  of  the 
meeting,  "has  had  so  many  different  posts 
tliat  his  service  in  each  must  have  been  ex- 
ceptional— in  fact,  it  would  not  be  too  much 
to  say  that  his  career  has  been  a  life  of  un- 
broken blemish!" 

When  I  accepted  your  invitation  to  speak, 
the  selection  of  a  theme  was  not  too  formida- 
ble: the  United  States  surcharge  and  the 
related  measures — which  bore  with  special 
severity  on  Canadian  exports  and  employ- 
ment—were becoming  for  Canada  increas- 
ingly intolerable.  International  monetary 
arrangements  were  In  disorder.  But  perhaps 
even  more  important,  there  were  pervasive 
uncertainties  about  the  whole  future  direc- 
tion of  United  States  foreign  economic  pol- 
icy. Not  only  were  some  senior  officials  of 
the  Treasury  Department  in  Washington 
telling  the  world  that  Uncle  Sam  was 
through  playing  Santa  Claus,  but  they  were 
actually  suggesting  that  other  countries 
Should  try  the  role  for  a  change.  With  the 
Christmas  season  approaching  the  metaphor 
may  have  been  apt.  But  because  the  Inten- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Government  were  unclear 
this  suggestion  was  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
concerting of  all. 

It  was  in  truth  a  tough  time  for  Canada. 
i-ontrary  to  popiUar  rumor,  we  really  are 
your  biggest  trading  partner  and  stood  to 
lose  the  most  by  your  trade  and  Investment 
restrictions.  Measures  which  were  directed 
at  other  countries  were  seen  as  likely  to  have 
much  more  devastating  effects  on  Canada 


Well,  as  you  all  know,  many  things  have 
changed  since  early  December.  The  surcharge 
and  the  discriminatory  application  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  which  went  with  it 
have  been  dropped.  A  measure  of  order  has 
been  restored  in  the  international  monetary 
field.  And  there  is  at  least  some  prospect  the 
world  will  move  again  toward  freer  interna- 
tional trade  and  payments.  Still,  Christmas 
Itself  is  an  excellent  season  and  I  hope  the 
new  and  neighbourly  spirit  that  began  In 
December  will  continue  through  and  beyond 
the  new  year. 

Today.  Instead  of  complaining  about 
United  States  measures.  I'll  ask  you  to  share 
with  me  a  neighbour's  view  of  the  current 
International  economic  scene,  and  some  ideas 
as  to  where  the  United  States  and  Canada 
should  be  going  together,  in  ''o-operation  in- 
stead of  controversy.  Maybe  in  the  course  of 
these  comments  we  will  be  able  to  cast  some 
fresh  light  on  the  extent  to  which  the  U.S. 
really  was  acting  as  a  sort  of  free  world 
Santa  Claus. 

My  excuse  for  discussing  that  sometimes 
dreary  subject  of  mternational  trade  and 
payments  is  simply  that  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance for  Canada,  and  I  suggest  more  than 
of  passing  interest  to  the  United  States.  For 
Canada  over  50^,  of  our  production  is  ex- 
ported; over  one-quarter  of  our  national  in- 
come is  generated  by  foreign  trade.  Compara- 
tive figures  for  the  United  States  are.  of 
course,  much  smaller.  But  for  both  countries 
exports  are  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  in- 
come and  employment  in  many  critical  sec- 
tors. We  are,  of  course,  each  other's  biggest 
customer.  You  take  65'",  of  our  exports  and 
supply  nearly  75',  of  our  imports:  we  buy 
ten  billion  dollars  worth  of  your  products 
every  year,  virtually  as  much  as  Japan  and 
the  entire  European  Common  Market  put 
together,  Canada  is  by  far  your  biggest,  and 
I  suggest,  your  best  customer.  From  Florida 
alone,  Canadians  purchase  over  $25  million 
worth  of  goods  annually;  and  perhaps  more 
important,  this  state  Is  a  tourist  mecca  for 
Canadians,  especially  during  our  long,  cold 
winters,  (Incidentally,  I  was  very  pleased  to 
learn  recently  of  the  progress  being  made  by 
Dade  County  officials  in  the  construction  of 
new  facilities  at  the  Miami  International 
Airport.  When  the-e  are  completed  it  will 
make  it  even  more  inviting  for  Canadians  to 
fly  to  Miami  and  the  elimination  of  current 
delays  will  help  us  get  into  that  delightful 
Florida  sunshine  that  much  sooner.) 

■you  Americans  are  of  course  more  impor- 
tant to  us  as  a  trading  partner  than  we  are 
to  you.  I  doubt  that  many  Americans  have 
sleepless  nights  worrying  about  the  policies 
which  the  Canadian  Government  might 
adopt.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  any  United  States  economic 
measure,  whether  international  or  domestic, 
which  wouldn't  have  important  implications 
for  Canada.  Because  of  Its  size,  what  the 
United  States  does — or  what  the  United 
States  does  not  do — affects  not  only  the  wel- 
fare of  Americans,  but  also  that  of  the  world 
as  a  whole  and,  because  we  are  so  close  and 
Interdependent,  of  Canada  In  particular. 

It's  not  all  that  far  back  to  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  30's,  when  sky-high  tariffs 
were  imagined  capable  of  blasting  a  country's 
exports  into  foreign  markets,  and  when  In 
fact  beggar-your-nelghbour  policies  resulted 
In  an  even  worse  downward  spiral  In  inter- 
national trade  and  by  extension,  a  growing 
lack  of  confidence  In  domestic  economies. 
The  Hawley  Smoot  Tariff  Act  of  1930  raised 
your  tariffs  to  the  highest  level  in  history 
and  together  with  certain  revenue  duties  In- 
troduced In  1932  effectively  shut  off  Canadian 
exports  to  this  country  of  a  number  of  key 
products.  The  American  economy  sneezed, 
and  the  Canadian  economy  caught  pneu- 
monia. 

Happily  by  1934  there  was  a  growing  rec- 
ognition of  the  boomerang  effect  of  the  pol- 
icies adopted  in  '30  and  '32:   an  awareness 


that  when  a  country  closes  Its  markets  to 
the  world  the  world  cannot  in  turn  buy  the 
things  It  wishes  to  sell.  In  1934.  the  reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  provided  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  authority  to  reduce  duties  by 
50%  through  the  negotiation  of  reciprocal 
tariff  concessions  on  the  basis  of  the  most- 
favoured-natlons  (MFN)  principle.  The 
United  States  succeeded  Great  Britain  as 
the  major  proponent  of  MFN.  Had  it  not 
done  so.  world  trade  would  have  been  thrown 
Into  even  more  confusion  following  World 
War  n  and  a  sound  basis  for  trade  recovery 
would  have  been  lacking. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  World 
War.  most  of  the  industrialized  countries  of 
the  world  were  Impoverished— and  we  had 
not  yet  even  begun  to  give  much  thought  to 
the  less  developed  world.  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  however,  had  emerged  from 
the  agonies  of  war  with  their  economies  im- 
mensely strengthened.  Together  we  shared 
the  task  of  helping  former  allies  help  them- 
selves. With  other  like-minded  nations  we 
fashioned  a  new  international  economic 
philosophy  and  the  institutions  to  give  it 
substance— the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  and  the  GATT the 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  And 
drawing  on  the  experiences  of  the  I930's  we 
began  a  series  of  multilateral  tariff  negotia- 
tions which  contributed  In  no  small  measure 
to  the  annual  growth  since  then  in  world 
trade  of  roughly  10'", . 

In  these  early  post-war  years  there  was 
much  optimism  and,  I  suggest,  a  greater  ap- 
preciation than  ever  before  in  historv  of  the 
benefits  of  international  specialization.  There 
was  even  the  beginnings  of  recognition  that 
there  was  little  logic  in  barriers  to  imports  of 
goods  which  are  unobtainable  at  home  or  can 
be  produced  much  less  expensively  abroad. 

There  was  then  no  serious  economic  rival 
to  the  United  States— indeed  manv  books  and 
articles  were  devoted  to  the  problem  of  na- 
tional existence  in  a  lopsided  world  where  a 
chronic  dollar  shortage  appeared  as  an  insolu- 
ble problem. 

It's  now  somewhat  fashionable  to  allege 
that  this  was  a  period  during  which  the 
United  States  was  somehow  soft  in  negotia- 
tions, that  deals  struck  were  indefensibly  out 
of  balance  or  wildly  in  favour  of  foreigners. 
There's  very  little  validity  in  such  an  allega- 
tion. Reciprocity  meant  then,  as  it  means 
now,  mutual  profit,  the  practice  of  give  and 
take.  Reciprocity  doesn't  imply  a  need  for  a 
precise  balance  in  arrangements  worked  out. 
for  example,  between  the  rich  and  the  de- 
cidedly not  so  rich.  The  stronger  partner  in 
so-called  reciprocal  arrangements  doesn't  use 
his  economic  strength  to  accomplish  the  self- 
defeating  objective  of  further  relative  im- 
poverishment of  his  trading  partner  and  po- 
tential customer. 

If  the  United  States  made  agreements 
which  acknowledged  the  inequality  of  the 
partnership,  it  was  because  such  acknowl- 
edgements were  In  America's  best  interests. 
In  short,  I  believe  that  the  trade  and  re- 
lated commercial  arrangements  made  by  the 
United  States  were  largely  appropriate  to  the 
circumstances  of  time.  And  in  my  Judg- 
ment these  arrangements  did  not  in  them- 
selves contribute  greatly  to  the  United  States 
balance  of  payments  problem  which  began  to 
emerge  most  clearly  in  the  early  I960's. 

What  then  did  cause  these  important  prob- 
lems? Your  Industrial  productivity  had 
taken  an  enormous  quantum  jump  during 
and  Immediately  after  World  War  II.  Ameri- 
can productivity  continued  steadily  to  Im- 
prove. But  almost  suddenly  European  and 
Japanese  economies,  recovered  from  wartime 
devastation,  took  a  similar  quantum  jump — 
and  Instead  of  being  a  light  year  Ijehind,  were 
now  suddenly  breathing  down  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy's neck,  U.S.  productivity  In  most  fields 
is  still  ahead  and  still  progressing:  but  iu 
advantage  over  Ita  rivals  in  purely  relative 
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terms  has  nearly  disappeared.  Both  the  re- 
duction in  the  U.S.  trade  surplus  and  the 
Increasing  desire  of  American  business  to 
Invest  abroad  were  symptomatic  of  this 
fundamental  change.  As  the  late  Walter 
Winchell  used  to  say,  nothing  recedes  like 
success. 

Well,  what  to  do  about  It?  The  classical 
remedy  to  such  a  situation  would  have  been 
to  devalue  the  dollar.  But  devaluation  woxUd 
not  be  easy  under  the  then  accepted  inter- 
national monetary  rules:  the  U.S.  was  vir- 
tually obligated  to  follow  a  dollar  policy  of 
"benign  neglect".  More  Important,  there  was 
a  marked  psychological  aversion  In  the 
United  States  even  to  the  concept  of  dollar 
devaluation.  It  seemed  somehow  to  be  an 
admission  of  defeat.  If  the  U.S.  set  the  ex- 
ample, lit  the  way  as  it  was,  where  would  It 
ever  end?  One  could  be  excused  If  they 
thought  at  this  point  of  the  old  Scot  who 
was  holding  the  lantern  far  the  doctor  while 
the  Scot's  wife  gave  birth.  No  sooner  had 
one  baby  been  delivered  than  the  doctor 
cried,  "don't  take  the  light  away,  Jock,  I 
think  its  going  to  be  twiios"  and  sure 
enough,  a  second  child  was  produced.  The 
Scot  was  Just  recoiling  from  this  rude  sur- 
prise when  the  doctor  called  out,  "bring  the 
lantern  closer  again  Jock!  I  think  there'll 
be  yet  more!"  "Och  no,"  said  the  Scot,  re- 
treating quickly,  "It  must  be  the  light  that's 
attracting   them!" 

Now  the  reduction  in  the  competitiveness 
of  United  States  products  In  world  markets 
to  which  we've  referred  was,  of  course,  a  re- 
flection of  the  economic  recovery  of  Western 
Europe  and  Japan,  which  rendered  the  old 
exchange  rates  unrealistic  and  out  of  date. 
It  was  a  reflection  as  well  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  turn  of  other  countries  to  enjoy 
sky-rocketing  growth  In  productivity.  Mak- 
ing the  problem  worse  was  a  growing  case  of 
Inflation  in  the  United  States,  due  in  part 
at  least  from  the  mld-1960's  to  American 
Involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

In  recent  years  overseas  critics  of  United 
States  balance  of  payments  problems  have 
been  many  and  vocal.  But  few  were  willing 
to  concede  that  concrete  contributions — 
such  as  revaluation  and  faster  removal  of 
discriminatory  barriers  against  U.S.  exports — 
would  be  required  on  their  part  If  the  Ameri- 
can problems  they  criticized  were  to  be 
relieved. 

As  far  back  as  the  1950's,  USA  official  re- 
serves had  decreased  as  America's  somewhat 
disproportionately  large  share  of  the  world's 
gold  was  distributed  more  widely.  But  as  the 
gold  stocks  continued  to  fall,  the  monthly 
deficits,  which  once  had  come  to  be  accepted, 
now  became  a  cause  for  real  concern.  By  the 
summer  of  1971.  it  was  starkly  evident  that 
the  deterioration  in  the  United  States  balance 
of  payments  position  simply  could  not  be 
sustained.  For  the  first  time  since  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  United  States  was  run- 
ning successive  deficits  every  single  month 
In  Its  trade  balance  and  International  cur- 
rency speculation  against  the  dollar  was 
rampant.  It  appeared  unlikely,  at  least  In 
Washington,  that  multilateral  action  could 
be  taken  soon  enough  or  perhaps  even  at 
all:  and  unilateral  action  seemed  to  be  the 
only  alternative. 

Thus  on  August  15.  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment bit  the  bullet.  The  measures  then 
announced,  in  particular  the  floating  of  the 
United  States  dollar,  marked  a  watershed,  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the  United  States 
as  well  as  for  the  world  trading  community. 
In  Canada  most  of  the  August  15  measures 
were  applauded  and  welcomed  as  the  begin- 
ning of  necessary  reforms.  But  the  Import 
surcharge,  which  was  part  of  the  package,  was 
regarded  as  a  totally  unnecessary  trapping 
and  one  which  seemed  to  call  Into  question 
the  whole  reliability  of  the  United  States  as 
a  trading  partner.  The  surcharge  seemed  de- 
signed principally  for  Its  shock  effect.  To 
convince  others  that  August  15th  was  the 


start  of  a  new  ball  game.  Some,  however,  felt 
that  as  an  additive  to  the  closing  of  the  gold 
window  It  represented  economic  overkill.  It 
reminded  me  of  the  story  of  the  farmer — who 
must  have  been  from  Texas — who  was  seen 
by  a  friend  behind  the  barn  hitting  a  mule 
over  the  head  with  a  huge  2x4.  "My  God," 
said  his  friend,  "What  are  you  trying  to  do?" 
"Train  It,"  replied  the  Texan.  "But  you'll  kill 
it  If  you  hit  It  so  hard!"  said  his  friend.  'How 
can  you  consider  that  to  be  'training'."  "Well," 
said  the  Texan,  before  the  training  actually 
starts  you've  got  to  attract  Its  attention!" 
Our  attention  was  certainly  attracted  by 
some  of  the  August  15  decisions.  We  had  al- 
ways assumed  that  our  access  to  the  United 
States  market  would  be  at  least  as  free  and  as 
dependable  as  American  access  was  to  our 
market.  The  broad  lines  of  our  Industrial 
development  since  the  late  1930's  had  been 
based  on  the  possibility  of  selling  a  large 
part — even  occasionally  the  major  part — of 
production  in  the  U.S.,  (Indeed  many  Ameri- 
can plants,  especially  those  near  the  border, 
have  come  to  count  on  the  Canadian  market 
for  a  large  part  of  their  sales.) 

Perhaps  however  on  reflection,  August  15 
was  a  timely  warning.  Perhaps  we  Canadians 
had,  albeit  unwittingly,  been  placing  too 
many  of  our  eggs  In  the  U.S.  basket. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  closing  of  the 
gold  window  on  August  15  marked  the  end 
of  an  era — that  It  signalled  the  need  for  a 
truly  International  solution  to  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem.  But  I  confess  that 
many  Canadians  bridled  somewhat  at  the 
charge  that  we  had  somehow  contributed  to 
the  problem. 

In  fact,  we  felt  that  we  had  more  than  met 
the  tests  of  good  trading  partner  as  outlined 
by  President  Nixon  on  August  15.  We  couldn't 
be  accused  of  holding  to  an  artificial  ex- 
change rate  for  our  currency.  We  had  let  oiu- 
dollar  float  freely  since  May  1970,  and  It  had 
appreciated  by  about  8',"i.  And  certainly  we 
had  no  Illegal  or  discriminatory  trade  barriers 
against  the  United  States. 

Soon  after  the  guns  of  August,  we  were  re- 
minded by  our  American  friends  that  after 
long  years  of  deficits  In  our  trade  balance 
with  the  U.S..  we  were  enjoying,  for  the  mo- 
ment at  least,  a  favourable  balance.  This 
overlooked  the  fact  that  In  overall  current  ac- 
count transactions  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  (that  Is  not  only  goods  and 
services,  but  also  Interest  and  dividends)  the 
United  States  continues  to  enjoy  a  surplus 
as  It  has  done  every  year  with  us  since  1946. 
For  1970,  our  figures  show  a  Canadian  deficit 
on  current  account  with  the  United  States 
of  $214  mUllon. 

Well,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  many  things 
have  happened  since  August  15th.  The  Im- 
port siurcharge  and  the  discriminatory  as- 
pects of  the  Investment  tax  credit  have  been 
eliminated.  We  now  have  in  prospect  a  new 
exchange  rate  system  and  Congress  Is  to  be 
asked  to  raise  the  price  of  gold.  Short  term 
bilateral  trading  deals  are  being  worked  out 
between  the  U.S.  and  Japan,  the  EEC  and 
Canada. 

As  far  as  Canada  is  concerned  there  is  no 
suggestion  that  we  should  somehow  pay  for 
the  surcharge  removal  or  for  the  new  sys- 
tem of  exchange  rates  which  has  been  ten- 
tatively agreed.  Rather  there  Is  a  determina- 
tion on  both  sides  of  the  border  to  use  un- 
settled conditions  as  the  stimulus  to  solve 
unsettled  problems.  We  are  expecting  the 
U.S.  to  move  toward  elimination  of  some  of 
its  trading  procedures  and  practices  which 
are  causing  us  the  most  harm.  Americans 
will,  understandably,  be  expecting  us  to  re- 
view some  of  our  practices  with  the  object  of 
making  them  (not  more  reciprocal)  but  more 
appropriate  to  today's  changed  economic  cir- 
cumstances. One  obvious  example  concerns 
the  value  of  goods  which  Canadian  tourists 
can  bring  home  duty  free. 

(I  suppose  I  should  say  a  word  about  the 
Canada-US.   Automotive   Agreement   which 


was  concluded  In  1965.  As  a  result  of  these 
arrangements  production  and  employment 
on  both  sides  of  the  border  has  Increased 
significantly.  Rather  unexpectedly,  however, 
and  somewhat  fortuitously  I  might  add.  we 
have  recently  experienced  a  surplus  In  trade 
with  you  In  the  automotive  sector.  Inciden- 
tally, our  accumulative  trade  deficit  In  this 
sector  since  1964  approaches  $2  bUllon  and 
other  cumulative  net  payments  on  current 
account  In  this  sector  (Interest,  dividends, 
etc.)  total  nearly  another  bUllon.  Nonethe- 
less we  are  continuing  to  examine  with  you 
possible  modifications  and  modernization  of 
the  existing  arrangements  In  an  effort  to 
make  them  even  more  defensible  on  both 
sides  of  the  border.) 

But  what  of  the  future?  Certainly  It  Is  a 
new  ball  game  now  and  the  relative  bal- 
ances of  economic  power  have  altered.  But 
there's  really  nothing  very  sinister  as  some 
would  suggest  In  the  fact  that  between  1950 
and  1970  the  United  States  share  of  the 
world  gross  national  product  declined  from 
39.3  c  to  30.2%.  It  would  be  wrong  to  be- 
lieve that  this  reflects  anything  but  a  wel- 
come  advance  In  the  standards  of  living  of 
other  countries.  Surely  It  Is  not  In  the  U.S. 
interest,  or  of  any  other  relatively  wealthy 
country  such  as  Canada,  that  the  gap  In  per 
capita  income  which  existed  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  between  North  America  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  be  accentuated. 

But  new  trading  arrangements  will  have  to 
take  recent  economic  developments  fully  into 
account.  For  Its  part  Canada  stands  ready  to 
play  a  role,  appropriate  to  its  size  and  Im- 
portance in  world  trade.  In  the  development 
of  new  measures  which  we  hope  will  lead  to 
an  expansion  of  International  trade  on  a  sus- 
tained basis.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be 
quite  wrong  to  proceed  from  the  assumption 
that  the  United  States  balance  of  payments 
problem  can  somehow  be  solved  by  conces- 
sions from  others.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the 
United  States  Is  now.  and  happily  is  likely  to 
remain  for  some  time,  the  most  powerful  eco- 
nomic force  In  the  world.  The  net  interna- 
tional investment  position  of  this  country  m 
1960  was  about  $45  billion;  in  ten  years  it 
had  increased  by  more  than  bO'^c.  Direct  and 
indirect  U.S.  Investment  In  Canada  alone 
totals  the  staggering  sum  of  $34  billion.  The 
net  private  Investment  Income  from  foreign 
Investments  of  United  States  residents  In 
1970  was  over  $6  billion,  and  It's  Increasing 
at  a  mind-boggling  rate;  by  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1971,  the  figure  had  passed  $9  billion 
at  annual  rates. 

I  don't  suppose  there  are  many  responsible 
Americans  who  would  deny  that  for  better  or 
worse  United  States  still  has  to  be  the  leader 
If  there  Is  to  be  one  In  the  field  of  Interna- 
tional trade.  And  I  suspect  that  most  Ameri- 
cans would  prefer  It  that  way.  Enlightened 
leadership  Involves  a  willingness.  Indeed  an 
eagerness,  to  find  ways  to  break  down  trade 
barriers.  For  the  United  States  It  means  Jus- 
tifiable self-confidence  In  the  future  com- 
petitiveness of  the  American  economy.  En- 
lightened leadership  proclaims  that  the  wel- 
fare of  a  nation  Is  enhanced  through  imports 
paid  for  by  exports  of  goods  and  services  on 
the  basis  of  comparative  advantage.  Although 
foreign  trade  Is  directly  responsible  for  only 
a  small  part  of  this  nation's  annual  Increase 
In  wealth,  a  healthy,  expanding  and  dynamic 
trading  environment  can  serve  to  promote 
not  only  greater  International  understanding 
but  Increased  confidence  at  home.  While  the 
economic  and  political  climate  may  not  at 
the  moment  seem  the  most  promising  for 
concluding  the  sort  of  far-reaching  trade 
arrangements  needed  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  decade,  a  bold  start  must  be  made  now.  \| 

And  Canada,  for  one.  Is  anxious  to  be  on 
the  starting  line.  If  we've  learned  anything 
from  the  events  of  the  past  twelve  months. 
It  Is  that  m  International  trade  the  only 
alternative  to  progress  Is  retrogression.  We 
have  come  as  cloee  as  we  dare  (and  perhaps 
closer  than  was  prudent)  to  a  breakdown  In 
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International  trading  coiafldence.  Such  a 
breakdown  would  Impede  rates  of  growth  and 
prejudice  economic  well-being  not  only  In 
the  world  at  large,  but  also  and  perhaps  with 
the  most  far-reaching  conesquences,  In  the 
United  States  bus  well. 

Lest  you  consider  me  a  mere  Cassandra, 
let  me  finish  with  a  little  story  that  lllus- 
te-atee  the  Importance  of  the  one  single  Ingre- 
dient both  our  countries  must  have  In  these 
challenging  times. 

It  seems  two  young  nuns,  out  on  a  mission 
of  mercy,  were  returning  to  their  convent 
late  at  night  when  their  car  ran  out  of  gas. 
Seeing  a  gas  station  down  the  road  they 
walked  to  It  and  asked  If  the  attendant  could 
sell  them  some  gas  and  something  to  carry 
It  In.  After  a  long  search  the  attendant  had 
to  admit  that  all  he  could  find  to  hold  the  gas 
was  an  old  chamberpot.  Undismayed,  the 
good  sisters  said  the  chamberpot  would  do, 
and  cheerfully  carried  It  back  to  their  car. 

As  they  were  pouring  the  gas  Into  the  tank 
two  Baptist  ministers  drove  around  the 
corner.  The  headlights  of  their  car  illvunl- 
nated  the  extraordinary  sight  of  the  nuns 
filling  their  tank  from  a  chamberpot,  they 
were  struck  with  astonishment.  Finally  one 
of  them  said  to  the  other,  "you  know,  you 
may  not  agree  with  everything  they  say,  but 
you  sure  have  to  admire  their  faith!" 


SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDING  FOR 
BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  W£is  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  this  session  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress I  introduced  legislation — H.R. 
12424 — to  provide  full  funding  for  bilin- 
gual education  for  fiscal  year  1972. 1  am 
reintroducing  this  legislation  today  with 
10  cosponsors.  This  legislation  provides 
a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $65  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1972  to  bring  the  ap- 
propriations for  title  VII  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  up  to 
the  full  authorization  level.  Title  VII 
authorized  $100  million  for  fiscal  year 
1972;  $35  million  was  appropriated,  and 
the  administration's  budget  request  was 
even  less — $25  million. 

As  an  original  sponsor  of  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act,  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned that  it  receive  full  funding.  The 
bilingual  education  program  is  a  desper- 
ately needed  domestic  program  that  has 
been  undercut  by  the  warped  state  of  our 
national  priorities.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  over  3  million  schoolchildren 
who  lack  a  command  of  even  basic  Eng- 
lish. For  a  majority,  their  first  language 
is  Spanish.  The  bilingtial  education  pro- 
gram provides  a  system  of  compensatory 
education  for  both  youth  and  adults  to 
overcome  the  language  handicaps  which 
persons  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability  face  in  our  society.  The  inability 
to  use  the  English  language  affects  op- 
portunities for  education  and,  ultimate- 
ly, for  employment. 

The  bilingual  education  program  is 
comprised  of  a  broad  range  of  activities, 
including  research  and  pilot  projects  for 
improved  techniques  for  the  teaching  of 
English,  adult  education,  promoting 
closer  ties  between  home  and  school,  and 
special  training  programs  to  prepare 
qualified  individuals  to  become  teachers 
in  bilingual  education  endeavors.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  program  stresses 


the  importance  of  the  history  and  cul- 
ture of  the  participants,  so  that  they  will 
appreciate  their  own  heritage  and  imder- 
stand  its  contributions  to  American 
society. 

There  is  a  very  great  need  for  this 
program  in  New  York  City  where  in  the 
1970-71  school  year  299,280  Spanish- 
sumamed  children  were  enrolled  in  the 
public  elementary  and  jimior  and  senior 
high  schools.  These  children  constituted 
26.3  percent  of  the  public  school  children 
in  New  York  City,  and  the  percentage 
is  rising. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  non-English- 
speaking  child  who  at  the  beginning  of 
school  is  imable  to  acquire  literacy  in 
English  in  competition  with  his  English- 
speaking  classmates  and  who  is  not  per- 
mitted to  acquire  it  in  his  own  language 
makes  a  poor  beginning  that  he  may 
never  be  able  to  overcome.  He  thus  may 
tend  to  drop  out  and  drift  into  unem- 
ployment or  a  very  low-paying  job. 

Thus  far,  American  schooling  has  not 
met  the  needs  of  bilingual  children.  Pas- 
sage of  this  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  is  critical  to  the  future  of  these  chil- 
dren and  critical  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program. 

Members  of  Congress  joining  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation  are:  Mrs. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr, 
Carey  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
Halpern,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  Scheuer. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
PROPOSALS  TO  MAKE  ELECTION 
DAY  A  LEGAL  PUBLIC  HOLIDAY. 
BY  REPRESENTATIVE  DON  ED- 
WARDS OF  CALIFORNIA 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  announce  that 
Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  scheduled  public  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  3840  and  H.R.  6140,  desig- 
nating certain  election  days  as  legal  pub- 
lic holidays.  These  hearings  will  be  held 
on  February  24  and  25,  1972,  at  10  a.m., 
room  2141,  Ray  burn  House  OflBce  Build- 
ing. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
statements  for  the  record  should  address 
their  requests  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives, 
room  2137,  Rayburn  House  OfiQce  Build- 
ing. 


DEFENDING  THE  WEED— HOW  EM- 
BATTLED GROUP  USES  TACT,  CAL- 
CULATION TO  BLUNT  ITS  OPPOSI- 
TION 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
an  article  appearing  January  24,  1972,  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  entitled  "De- 
fending the  Weed — How  Embattled 
Group  Uses  Tact,  Calculation  To  Blunt 
Its  Opposition:" 


Defending  the  Weed — How  Embattled  Group 

Uses    Tact,    CalcuLiAtion    To    Blunt    Its 

OpposrriON 

(By  Jonathan  Kwltny) 

Washington. — Lunching  In  a  Washington 
restaurant,  Anne  H.  Duffln  scans  the  menu 
and  utters  a  little  exclamation  of  delight. 

Swordfish  Is  back. 

It's  not  that  Mrs.  Duffln  likes  mercury. 
She  Just  tends  to  sympathize  with  anything 
or  anybody  cast  In  an  underdog's  role.  That'* 
because  she  works  for  one  of  the  biggest 
underdogs  of  all,  the  Tobacco  Institute,  the 
tobSM:co  industry's  chief  lobbying  and  public 
relations  organization. 

Few  Industries — perhaps  only  the  ones  run 
by  the  Mafia — have  been  called  worse  names 
by  more  eminent  name-callers  than  the  to- 
bacco Industry.  Few  have  been  beset  more 
often  by  restrictive  legislation,  constrictive 
regulation  and  punitive  taxation.  Still,  prob- 
ably  no  other  has  so  skillfully  finessed  Its 
way  out  of  Its  dlU&mmas,  turning  a  series  of 
Imminent  disastws  into  near  victories — or, 
at  the  very  least,  quite  comfortable  and 
profitable  acconjmodations.  The  clUichlng 
evidence:  Despita concerted  attacks  on  smok- 
ing and  Increasing  data  linking  cigarets  with 
cancer  and  he^t  ailment,  domestic  clgaret 
consumption  r^Be  3%  In  1971. 

The  main  cKdlt  goes  to  the  Tobacco  Insti- 
tute, assist^  of  course,  by  the  seemingly 
unshakabl^^ddlctlon  to  nicotine  of  an  esti- 
mated 5Q^llllon  Americans.  Even  the  most 
outsjpK^  antlsmoklng  antagonists  are  quick 
tp«^ongratulate  the  Institute  staff's  shrewd 
professionalism,  low-keyed  Southern  charm 
and  refusal  to  panic  under  pressure.  •'Their 
strategy  over  the  past  couple  of  years  has 
been  bright  and  able,"  says  Michael  Perts- 
chuk,  chief  counsel  for  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  source  of  many  of  the  industry's 
woes. 

THE    ROLE    OF    MR.    CLEMENTS 

Mr.  Pertschuk  adds:  "Other  industries 
can't  get  their  members  to  do  anything  to 
head  off  regulation  until  it's  too  late.  The 
automobile  Industry  never  did  anything 
about  safety  until  It  was  too  late.  But  the 
Tobacco  Institute  has  moved  Its  members  to 
take  the  Initiative.  In  terms  of  PR.  the  indus- 
try Is  In  a  better  position  now  than  It  has 
been  since  the  (smoking)  hazards  came  to 
light,  while  none  of  its  steps  really  damaged 
the  market." 

Unlike  trade  associations  that  follow, 
rather  than  lead,  their  corporate  member- 
ship, the  Tobacco  Institute  has  developed  its 
own  Institutional  clout.  That  partly  explains 
Its  high  level  of  performance.  Probably  more 
responsible  than  anyone  else  for  the  insti- 
tute's vigor  Is  Its  former  president,  Earle  C. 
Clements,  who  In  1964  brought  an  astute 
political  mind  and  some  high-level  Infiucnce 
to  the  Institute's  affairs. 

A  former  Democratic  Congressman  and 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  Mr.  Clements  had 
served  as  head  of  the  party  committee  that 
distributed  campaign  funds  and  as  whip — 
second  In  command — to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
when  Mr.  John.son  was  the  Senate's  Demo- 
cratic majority  leader.  Mrs.  Clements'  daugh- 
ter later  served  as  Lady  Bird  Johnson's  White 
House  social  secretary.  In  1964  Mr.  Clements 
went  to  work  for  the  Institute  as  a  lobbyist, 
but  some  observers  say  he  almost  imme- 
diately became  its  chief  in  all  but  title. 
He  was  named  president  in  1966. 

Mr.  Clements,  74  years  old.  now  holds  an 
informal  post  as  resident  chief  adviser.  Two 
other  heavyweights  are  moving  up  in  the 
Institute.  One  Is  Horace  R.  Kornegay.  who  was 
named  president  last  year;  he  is  a  former 
Congressman  from  a  North  Carolina  tobacco 
district.  The  other  Is  William  Kloepfer,  an 
experienced  hand  In  unpopvilar  causes;  he 
worked  for  the  often-embattled  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers  Association  before 
becoming  public  relations  director  for  the 
Institute  in  late  1967. 

Like  a  pair  of  successful  policemen,  Mr. 
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Kornegay  and  Mr.  Kloepfer  complement  each 
other;  Mr.  Kornegay.  the  nice  guy,  radiates 
antebellum  charm,  while  Mr.  Kloepfer.  a 
crusty  New  Yorker,  talks  tough. 

TEARS    AT    A    PARTY 

Perhaps  surprisingly,  the  Institute  Itself 
seems  to  have  little  trouble  finding  and  hold- 
ing otlier  loyal  staffers.  There  seem  to  be  few 
personal  crises  over  the  morality  of  defending 
cigarsts.  According  to  Mrs.  Duffin,  none  of  the 
institute's  30  employes  has  left  to  take  an- 
other Job  in  the  two-and-a-half  years  she 
has  worked  there.  Clgaret  companies  haven't 
been  so  fortunate.  For  example.  Robert  Wald. 
former  legal  counsel  to  Loew's  Theatres' 
Lorlllard  division,  quit  last  year  because  of 
personal  misgivings.  "I  haven't  the  slightest 
doubt  that  clgarets  cause  lung  cancer,"  he 
says.  "I  liad  to  come  homp  every  night  and 
face  my  kids'  saying.  'Daddy,  why  do  you  work 
for  a  cigaret  company?'"  (Curiously,  he 
wound  up  in  a  Job  representing  Bon  Vlvant. 
which  last  year  manufactured  some  poisoned 
vichyssoise.) 

Institute  employes  do  have  their  problems. 
Mrs.  Duffin  admits  that  she  endures  constant 
teasing  about  her  job.  and  not  long  ago  she 
"burst  out  crying  at  a  party  when  an  old 
friend  accused  me  of  defending  tobacco  Just 
because  I  get  paid  for  it."  And  the  Institute 
failed  recently  when  it  tried  repeatedly  to 
employ  a  respected  science  writer  for  a 
$40.000-a-year  report-writing  Job.  "They 
asked  a  great  many  of  us.  and  nobody  took 
that  Job."  says  Judy  Randall,  a  science  writer 
for  the  Washington  Star.  "I  don't  think  any 
legitimate  science  WTiter  would  want  to  work 
for  the  Tobacco  Institute  or  for  any  other 
special-interest  group  seeking  to  minimize 
what  seems  to  be  clear  evidence  of  major 
risk." 

On  the  other  hand.  Gilbert  Heubner.  who 
left  his  medical  practice  in  Bluffton.  Ind.,  to 
become  the  institute's  resident  physician, 
says  he  turned  down  several  Job  offers  in 
industry  because  the  institute  'had  the  most 
intriguing  problem.  It  had  controversy."  Dr. 
Heubner's.  and  the  Institute's,  problem:  con- 
vincing people  that  smoking  hasn't  proved 
dangerous. 

Nobody — not  even  the  Tobacco  Institute — 
argues  that  smoking  will  improve  your 
health.  So  the  Industry  instead  has  focused 
Its  attack  on  flaws  in  research  that  purports 
to  show  that  smoking  definitely  is  dangerous. 
"If  our  product  is  harmful,"  says  James 
Bowling,  vice  president  of  Philip  Morris, 
"we'll  stop  making  it.  We  now  know  enough 
that  we  can  take  anything  out  of  our  prod- 
uct, but  we  don't  know  wliat  ingredients  to 
take  out.  In  1920  it  was  accepted  as  scien- 
tific fact  that  smoking  cau-sed  TB.  It  was 
later  found  out  they  had  no  connection — 
after  some  states  had  even  outlawed  smoking. 
We  don't  know  if  smoking  Is  harmful  to 
health,  and  we  think  somebody  ought  to  find 
out." 

The  Institute  took  that  attitude  as  early  as 
1958.  when  the  smoking  and  health  issue 
grew  imavoidable  But  only  in  1964.  with  the 
report  to  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General  that 
he.ivy  smoking  was  implicated  in  such  dis- 
eases as  lung  cancer,  did  the  Industry  take 
the  offensive.  Philip  Morris — and  later  the  in- 
stitute itself— hired  the  law  firm  of  Abe 
Fortas.  a  friend  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  to  pro- 
tect Its  interests.  The  institute  also  enlisted 
the  law  firm  of  former  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson.  and  the  lobbying  help  of 
Jack  Mills,  former  executive  director  of  the 
Republican  Congressional  Campaign  Com- 
mittee. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  Institute  en- 
couraged its  members  to  do  was  backpedal 
their  promotion  and  advertising  in  sensitive 
areas — the  youth  market,  for  example.  The 
companies  stopped  promoting  cigarettes  on 
college  campuses.  "Hell,  when  I  went  to  col- 
lege you  couldn't  have  put  out  a  football 
program  without  the  help  of  about  three 
tobacco  companies."  Mr.  Kornegay.  more  or 
less  accurately,  recalls.  "That's  all  out  now." 


The  institute  quickly  exhibited  a  genius 
for  protective  compromise.  Its  stand  on  legis- 
lation to  require  a  health  warning  on  clgaret 
packages  Is  a  case  in  point.  In  1965,  the  In- 
stitute actually  greased  the  path  for  such 
legislation.  The  antlsmoking  forces  wound 
up  with  the  requirement  that  cigaret  pack- 
ages carry  this  statement — In  rather  small 
and  Inconspicuous  type — "Warning:  The 
Surgeon  General  Has  Determined  That  Ciga- 
rette Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health." 

In  return,  the  industry  won  some  im- 
portant ground.  Its  support  of  that  legisla- 
tion effectively  undercut  the  effort  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  other  groups 
to  require  a  scarier  caveat.  The  industry- 
supported  legislation  prevented  federal  and 
state  agencies  from  Imposing  further  sanc- 
tions against  clgarets.  Moreover,  industry 
lawyers  found  still  another  advantage:  A 
health  warning  of  some  kind  might  help 
them  defend  personal  damage  suits  filed  by 
cancer  patients  or  their  survivors. 

Similarly,  in  1969,  the  Industry  volunteered 
to  take  cigaret  advertising  off  radio  and  tele- 
vision, at  a  time  when  Congress  again  was 
mulling  stiffer  sanctions  against  clgarets. 
The  main  beneficiary  of  this  move,  which 
was  put  Into  effect  on  Jan.  7,  1971,  was  the 
Industry  itself:  it  had  been  spending  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year  on  com- 
mercials that  turned  out  to  be  of  question- 
able worth. 

BEHIND    THE    SCENES 

"When  we  stepped  back  and  looked  at  how 
the  advertising  had  grown,  it  was  startling," 
Mr.  Kloepfer  says.  "The  extreme  competition 
among  the  six  companies  had  gone  too  far." 
Mr.  Kornegay  adds,  "You  really  question  the 
business  Judgment  of  it,  because  for  1971 
(after  the  commercials  stopped)  sales  of 
clgarets  went  up.  Was  It  worth  living  with 
all  the  criticism  the  ads  brought  on?" 

With  cigaret  ads  barred  from  television  and 
radio  last  year,  the  Industry's  ad  spending 
dropped  about  30^"^,  the  institute  says. 
Cigaret  advertisers  spent  about  $200  million 
in  1971. 

The  institute's  outward  show  of  sweetness 
and  light  sometimes  has  been  achieved  only 
by  bucking  its  own  members.  Messrs.  Kor- 
neg,iy.  Kloepfer  and  Clements  are  adept  at 
powdering  old  scars,  but  the  Institute's  back 
rooms  have  seen  numerous  internal  conflicts 
and  tribulations. 

One  conflict  surfaced  in  1965,  when  Ameri- 
can Brands  (then  American  Tobacco)  quit 
the  institute.  The  company  was  adamant 
against  giving  an  inch  to  antlsmoking  forces. 
And  for  years,  some  insiders  report,  tobacco 
c:mpany  lawyers  fought  over  policy  ques- 
tions with  Hill  &  Knowlton,  the  Institute's 
outside  public  relations  counsel. 

Hill  &  Knowlton,  Insiders  say,  wanted  to 
concede  from  the  beginning  that  smoking 
may  harm  some  people,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  stress  the  industry's  efforts  to  make  cig- 
aret.s  safe.  Fearful  that  such  an  admission 
might  encourage  lawsuits,  the  lawyers  fought 
Hill  &  Knowlton.  and  won.  At  the  end  of 
1968.  the  institute  says,  it  let  lapse  its  con- 
tract with  Hill  &  Knowlton.  The  institute 
maintains  that  it  preferred  its  own  in-house 
PR  group.  Hill  &  Knowlton  now  claims  to 
have  quit  the  account  for  its  own  reasons. 

THE  TRUE  FIASCO 

However  unhappy  the  Hill  &  Knowlton  af- 
fair, it  was  bliss  compared  to  the  Institute's 
brief  fling  with  high-powered  advertising 
man  Rosser  Reeves.  Mr  Reeves  was  the  prime 
instigator  of  a  January  1966  article  In  True 
magazine  that  shrilly  disputed  medical  find- 
ings that  smoking  is  dangerous.  Reprints 
went  out  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  doc- 
tors, government  officials  and  other  "opinion 
makers"  along  with  a  cover  letter  from  "The 
Editors"  of  True.  There  was  no  indication 
that  tobacco  Interests  had  sponsored  the 
mailing. 

A  few  months  later,  this  newspaper  dis- 
closed that  the  writer  of  the  article  had  been 


paid  by  Brown  &  Williamson,  a  tobacco  man- 
ufacturer, and  that  Mr.  Reeves'  advertising 
agency  had  paid  for  the  reprints.  By  all  ac- 
counts but  its  own,  the  Institute  then 
dumped  Mr.  Reeves.  Mr.  Reeves  won't  com- 
ment on  the  episode.  Mr.  Clements  contends 
that  he  let  Mr.  Reeves'  contract  lapse,  like 
Hill  &  Knowlton's,  only  because  he  wanted 
an  In-house  PR  man. 

There  also  are  charges  that  doctors  have 
been  paid  for  "pro-tobacco"  testimony  be- 
fore congressional  committees.  Mr.  Wald,  the 
former  Lorlllard  lawyer,  says  doctors  have 
been  paid  "very  handsomely"  by  an  ad  hoc 
committee  of  tobacco  company  lawyers.  Ed 
Merlis,  a  staffer  for  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  says  some  doctors  have  ad- 
mitted they  were  paid.  Mr.  Clements  says 
only  that  "the  institute  has  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  witnesses  that  testified  before 
Congress."  Mr.  Kornegay  says  he  doesn't 
know  if  anybody  paid  the  medical  witnesses 
or  not.  In  any  case.  If  Mr.  Wald's  account  is 
correct,  they  were  paid  by  Individual  tobac- 
co firms  or  their  lawyers  rather  than  the  In- 
stitute. 

Mr.  Clements,  with  Southern  delicacy,  de- 
clines to  answer  when  asked  If  he  was  ever 
embarrassed  by  anything  dene  In  the  Insti- 
tute's name.  He  says  he  won't  "answer  any 
questions  about  our  internal  operations"  be- 
cause "that's  like  asking  what  happened  in 
bed  the  night  before  with  your  wife" — a 
simile  he  used  three  times  In  one  interview 
to  ward  off  questions. 

Yet,  If  some  of  the  Industry's  machina- 
tions stray  from  the  path  of  Intellectual  vir- 
tue, the  industry's  opponents  don't  always 
appear  virginal,  either.  Antlclgaret  crusaders, 
for  example,  often  bandy  hard-to-document 
but  impressive  statistics  like  "300.000  excess 
deaths  a  year"  or  "100,000  doctors  have  quit 
smoking." 

"The  300.000  excess  deaths  Included  sui- 
cides, people  (smokers)  run  over  by  trucks 
and  everything  else,"  Mr.  Kornegay  claims. 
"They  threw  in  everybody  who  died  of  cancer, 
everybody  who  died  of  heart  attacks,  even 
If  they  were  going  over  Niagara  Palls  in  a 
barrel  at  the  time.  But  as  soon  as  somebody 
said  it  everybody  else  started  repeating  it. 
This  kind  of  statistic  is  like  goat  barbecue— 
the  more  you  chew  It  the  bigger  it  gets." 

Moreover,  toljacco  men  complain— with 
some  evidence  to  back  them  up — that  the 
scientific  establishment  sometimes  stifles 
publication  of  research  suggesting  that 
smoking  is  not  all  that  dangerous  and  on 
occasion  has  greatly  overstated  the  signlfl- 
cance  of  research  with  antlsmoking  impli- 
cations. And  finally,  they  complain,  again 
apparently  with  some  Justice,  that  results 
of  antlclgaret  research  get  much  more  ex- 
tensive and  sensational  publicity  than  stud- 
ies tending  to  support  the  industry  view. 

The  Industry  actually  has  spent  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  on  smoking  and  cancer 
research.  The  Industry  even  solicited  the  ad- 
vice of  Dr.  Cuyler  Hammond,  vice  president 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society  and  a  major 
smoking  foe.  about  who  should  run  the  in- 
dustry research  effort.  And.  Dr.  Hammond 
says,  the  man  he  recommended  got  the  Job. 

Other  smoking  critics  also  speak  kindly  of 
the  Institute.  "There's  not  the  antagonism 
people  might  expect."  says  a  spokesman  for 
Sen.  Frank  Moss  (D.,  Utah),  perhaps  the  In- 
dustry's chief  congressional  opponent.  "I'm 
personally  impressed  with  them."  Clifton 
Reed,  who  runs  public  relations  for  the  can- 
cer society,  says.  "Whenever  we  call  them  for 
information,  we  get  it." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Mitchell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs>,  for  today,  on  account  of  offlcial 
business. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Terry)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  5  minutes,  toiday. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bow,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

tThe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKay)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  RoDiNo,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden. 

^The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Terry)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  McCuLLocH. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  FlNDLEY. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Halpern  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Du  Pont. 
Mr.  Broomfield  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER. 

Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Veysey  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Terry. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKay)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Blanton. 

Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Moss  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  AspiN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  GiAiMO  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 


Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Fraser  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mr.  Denholm. 
Mr.  Fountain. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  3  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
joui-ned  until  Monday,  January  31,  1972, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive commimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1439.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president  and 
general  manager,  Chesapeake  &  Potomac 
Telephone  Co.,  transmitting  a  statement  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  company, 
pursuant  to  chapter  1628.  acts  of  Congress 
1904.  and  a  comparative  general  balance 
sheet,  pursuant  to  paragraph  14  of  the  act 
of  March  4.  1913:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  10086.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  increases  in  appropriation  ceilings  and 
boundary  changes  in  certain  units  of  the 
national  park  system,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-743  (pt.  11)).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Conmilt- 
tee  on  House  Administration.  House  Resolu- 
tion 741.  Resolution  providing  pay  compara- 
bility adjustments  for  certain  House  em- 
ployees whose  pay  rates  are  specifically  fixed 
by  House  resolutions:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  92-776).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration.  House  Resolu- 
tion 769.  Resolution  authorizing  payment  of 
compensation  for  certain  committee  em- 
ployees (Rept.  No.  92-777).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas :  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  H.R.  532.  A  bill  to  authorize  cer- 
tain persons  to  accept  gifts  of  money  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  objects  to  be  placed  in 
the  Capitol:  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
92-778).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas :  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  H.R.  1010.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  modify  the 
provisions  relating  to  taxes  on  wagering  to  In- 
sure the  constitutional  rights  of  taxpayers, 
to  facilitate  the  collection  of  such  taxes,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  92-779).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CAREY  jf  New  York:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  1246.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  1071  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  as  amended;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  92-780).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  H.R.  1247.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  regarding  the  treat- 
ment  of  charitable  contributions:  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  92-781).  Referred  to 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas :  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  H.R.  1467.  A  bill  to  amend  secticJn 
152(b)(3)  o.'  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  for  the  purpose  of  including  nationals 
of  the  United  States  within  the  definition 
of  the  term  "dependent"  in  connection  with 
deductions  for  personal  exemptions:  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  92-782).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CORMAN:  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means.  H.R.  2466.  A  bill  to  amend  "section 
2039  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  estate  tax  treatment  of  an- 
nuities); with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
92-783).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Slate  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas :  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  H.R.  5372.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
5042(a)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  permit  Individuals  who  are  not 
heads  of  families  to  produce  wine  for  per- 
sonal consumption;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  92-784 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CORMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  5527.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  re- 
funds In  the  case  of  certain  uses  of  tread 
rubber:  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  92- 
785).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  5815.  A  bill  to  clarify 
the  status  of  funds  of  the  Tretisury  deposited 
with  the  States  under  the  act  of  June  23 
1836;  (Rept.  No.  92-786).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas :  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  HJi.  10264.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an 
election  by  certain  foreign  corporations  to 
treat  interest  Income  as  income  connected 
with  US.  business:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  92-787).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas :  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  H.R.  10335.  A  bill  relating  to  the 
tax  on  self-employment  Income  In  the  case  of 
retired  partners:  with  an  amendment  (Rept 
No.  92-788).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas :  Committee  on  Wavs 
and  Means.  H.R.  10646.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
956(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  eliminate  from  the  concept  of  U.S.  prop- 
erty certain  debt  obligations  acquired  by 
controlled  foreign  corporations  engaged  in 
the  banking  business;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  92-789).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas :  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  H.R.  10837.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
7275  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
with  respect  to  airline  tickets:  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  92-790).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas :  Committee  on  Wavs 
and  Means.  H.R.  11197.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  re- 
quired charitable  distributions  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  In  the  case  of 
certain  contributions  received  by  private 
foundations  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  92-791).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas :  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  H.R.  7025.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  aflUl- 
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ated  banks  to  contribute  In  their  fiduciary 
capacities  to  a  common  trust  fund  main- 
tained by  one  of  the  affiliated  banks  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  group;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  92-792).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  9040.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
an  exemption  from  the  Federal  estate  tax 
for  certain  debt  obligations  of  domestic  cor- 
porations in  cases  where  the  Interest  on  such 
obligations  would  be  treated  as  Income  from 
foreign  sources  for  purposes  of  the  Interest 
equalization  tax  (Rept.  No.  92-793).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  10412.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a 
carryback  and  carryover  of  certain  foreign 
taxes  on  mineral  income;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  92-794).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  7987.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the 
bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolution 
(Rep.  No.  92-795).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  2672.  An  act  to  permanently  exempt  po- 
tatoes for  processing  from  marketing  orders 
(Rept.  No.  92-796).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  M.^DDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  782.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJR.  10086.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  Increases  in  appropriation  ceilings  and 
boundary  changes  in  certain  units  of  the 
national  park  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  92-797).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Conmilttee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  783.  Resolution  providing  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  11394.  A  bill  to  create  an 
additional  judicial  district  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  additional  district  Judgeships,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-798).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  CommlUee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  784.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  S.  748.  An  act  to 
authorize  payment  and  appropriation  of  the 
second  and  third  installments  of  the  U.S. 
contributions  to  the  Fund  for  Special  Oper- 
ations of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  (Rept.  No.  92-799).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  785.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  S.  749.  An  act  to 
authorize  U.S.  contributions  to  the  Special 
Funds  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
(Rept.  No.  92-800).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  786.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  S.  2010.  An  act  to 
provide  for  increased  participation  by  the 
United  States  In  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  (Rept.  No.  92-801).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  ABZUQ: 
H.R.  12687.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Control  Act  of  1970 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
Issue  regulations  providing  for  the  placard- 
ing of  certain  vehicles  transporting  hazard- 


ous materials  In  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, and  for  other  piUTJoses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    CELLER    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Abzuc,  Mr.  AoDABBO,  Mr.  BAonxo,  Mr. 
BiAcci,    Mr.    Bingham,    Mr.    Brasco, 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Chis- 
HOLM,    Mr.    CONABLE,    Mr.    Delaney, 

Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Grovee,   Mr.  Halpern,   Mr.  Hanley, 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  Mr.  Horton)  : 
H.R.  12688.  A  bill  to  eliminate  racketeering 
In  the  sale  and  distribution  of  cigarettes  and 
to  assist  State  and  local  governments  In  the 
enforcement  of  cigarette  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CELLER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.  King,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  MtfRPHY  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Robison  of  New  York, 
Mr.     Rosenthal,     Mr.     Ryan,     Mr. 
ScHETjER,   Mr.  Smith  of  New  York, 
Mr.   Stratton,  Mr.  Terry,  and  Mr. 
Wolff)  : 
H.R.  12689.  A  bUl  to  eliminate  racketeering 
In  the  sale  and  distribution  of  cigarettes  and 
to  assist  State  and  local  governments  In  the 
enforcement  of  cigarette  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.R.  12690.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  individuals  for  tuition  expenses 
incurred  in  providing  private  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary   and   secondary   education;    to    the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  12691.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    FINDLEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  Mr. 
C6RDOVA,  Mr.  GooDLiNG,  Mr.  Hosmer, 
Mr.    Jones   of   North    Carolina,    Mr. 
King,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Railsback,  and 
Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia)  : 
H.R.    12692.   A   bill    to   provide   a   fair   and 
effective  means  for  the  settlement  of  certain 
emergency  labor  disputes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FLOWERS : 
H.R.   12693.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  exclu- 
sive   territorial    arrangements   shall    not    be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY   (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho,  and  Mr.  Ullman)  : 
H.R.  12694.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Con- 
servation  and   Domestic    Allotment   Act,   as 
amended,  to  provide  for  a  Columbla-Snake- 
Palouse    program;     to    the    Committee    on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Daniel- 
son.  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  EiLBERC,  Mr  Harrington, 
Mr.   Hechler  of   West   Virginia.  Mr. 
Helstoski,  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Mtissachu- 
setts,  and  Mr.  Matsunaga)  : 
H.R.  12695.  A  bill  to  assist  local  educational 
agencies  to  provide  quality  educational  pro- 
grams In  elementary  and  secondary  schools; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Moss,    Mr.    Pepper,    Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Rangel.    Mr.    Rees.    Mr.   Rosenthal, 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Scheuib,  Mr. 
Steed,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr. 
Mdcva,    Mrs.    Mink,   Mr.    Miller   of 
California,   Mr.   Mitchell,   and   Mr. 
Moorhead)  ; 


H.R.  12696.  A  bill  to  assist  local  educational 
agencies  to  provide  quality  education  pro- 
gprams  In  elementary  and  secondary  schools; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mrs.  ORASSO: 
HJl.  12697.  A  bill  to  provide  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  with  the  authority  to  make 
grants  to  accredited  Institutions  of  higher 
education  to  pay  for  up  to  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  fire  science  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Science   and   Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  QRIFPIN: 
H.R.  12698.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade   Commission   Act    (16   UJ3.C.   41)    to 
provide    that   under   certain   circumstances 
exclusive  territorial  arrangements  shall  not 
be  deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate    and    Foreign   Cotunerce. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  12699.  A  bUl  to  provide  financial  aid 
for  local  fire  departments  In  the  piuchase 
of    fireflghtlng   suits   and   breathing   appa- 
ratus;   to  the   Committee   on   Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  12700.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to 
exempt  any  nonmanufacturlng  business,  or 
any  business  having  25  or  less  employees, 
in  States  having  laws  regulating  safety  in 
such  businesses,  from  the  Federal  standards 
created  under  such  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  12701.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  highways  to 
provide  that  all  sections  of  the  officially 
designated  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways  shall  become  toll  free  for 
public  use;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
H.R.  12702.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Labor  Act  and  the  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions Act,  1947,  to  provide  more  effective 
means  for  protecting  the  public  Interest  in 
national  emergency  disputes,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By     Mr.     HOGAN     (for    himself.    Mr. 

Broyhill  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Fattntroy, 

Mr.  GuDE.  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 

H.R.    12703.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend 

section  8(d)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 

Control  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 

on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  12704.  A  bill  to  provide  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  with  the  authority  to  make 
grants  to  accredited  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  pay  for  up  to  one-half  of  the 
costs  of  fire  science  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.   12705.  A  bill  to  amend   the  tobacco 
marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KEE: 
H.R.  12706.  A  bill  to  establish  mining  and 
mineral  research  centers,  to  promote  a  more 
adequate  national  program  of  mining  and 
minerals  research,  to  supplement  the  act  of 
December  31,   1970.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  12707.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
first  $5,000  of  compensation  paid  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
Income  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HuNGATE,  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Brotzman,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Del- 
LTJMS,  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  FoR- 
SYTHE,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
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McCulloch,  Mr.  Mallary,  Mr.  Maz- 

zoLi,   Mr.   Morse,   Mr.   Mosher,   Mr. 

Myers,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  and  Mr. 

Rees)  : 

H.R.  12708.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 

on  Penal  Reform;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    McCLORY    (for   hlnwelf,   Mr. 

HuNGATE,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr. 

Scheueb,      Mr.      Schwengel,      Mr. 

Smith    of    New    York,    Mr.    Taylor, 

Mr.    Thone,   Mr.    Vander   Jagt,   Mr. 

Winn,  and  Mr.  Wydler)  : 

H.R.  12709.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 

on  Penal  Reform;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN   (by  request)    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Dowdy,  Mr.  Hagan,  Mr. 
Fraser,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Cabell,  Mr. 
Blanton.  Mr.  Stuckey,  Mrs.  Green 
of  Oregon,  Mr.  O'Konski,  Mr.  Broy- 
hill   of     Virginia,    Mr.    Gude,    Mr. 
Thomson    of    Wisconsin,    and    Mr. 
Link)  : 
H.R.  12710.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police   and  Firemen's   Salary  Act 
of  1958  to  increase  salaries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
H.R.  12711.  A  bill  to  extend  the  penalty 
for  assaut  on  a  police  ofBcer  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  assaults  on  firemen,  to  pro- 
vide criminal  penalties  for  interfering  with 
firemen  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  12712.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  recognize  the 
difference  in  hazards  to  employees  between 
the  heavy  construction  Industry  and  the 
light  residential  construction  Industry;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  12713.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  of  1938  to  authorize  the 
lease  and  transfer  of  Flue-cured  tobacco 
acreaige-poundage  marketing  quotas  between 
farms  in  the  same  State;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  METCALFE: 
H.R.  12714.  A  bill  to  provide  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  with   the  authority  to  make 
grants  to  States,  counties,  and  local  com- 
munities to  pay  for  up  to  one-half  of  the 
costs  of  training  programs  for  firemen;    to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  12715.  A    bill    to   establish    a   Federal 
program  to  encourage  the  voluntary  donation 
of  pure  and  safe  blood,  to  require  licensing 
and  Inspection  of  all  blood  banks,  and  to  es- 
tablish a  national  registry  of  blood  donors; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Quie, 
and  Mr.  Zwach)  : 
H.R.  12716.  A   bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  exclu- 
sive  territorial    arrangements   shall    not   be 
deemed  unlawful;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
H.R.   12717.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  12718.  A  bin  to  amend  Public  Law  89- 
701,  as  amended,  to  extend  until  June  30, 
1973,  the  expiration  date  of  the  act  and  the 
authorization    of    appropriations    therefor, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    PEYSER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Baker,    Mr.    Burke   of   Florida,   Mr. 


Conte,     Mr.     Fish,     Mr.     Grover, 
Mr.  Gude,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Hillis, 
Mr.  King,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  McClory,  Mr. 
Morse,   Mr.   Myers,   Mr.    O'Konski, 
Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Wyd- 
ler, and  Mr.  Young  of  Florida)  : 
H.R.   12719.  A  bin  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
H.R.    12720.   A   bUl   to   amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain   circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RIEOLE: 
H.R.  12721.  A  bin  to  provide  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce   with   the   authority  to  make 
grants  to  States,  counties,  and  local  commu- 
nities to  pay  for  up  to  one-half  of  the  costs 
of    training    programs    for    firemen;    to    the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York: 
H.R.  12722.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  propose  or  agree 
to  a  change  in  the  par  value  of  the  U.S.  dol- 
lar; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

H.R.  12723.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  individuals  suffering  from 
chronic  kidney  disease  who  are  unable  to  pay 
the  costs  of  necessary  treatment,  and  to 
authorize  project  grants  to  increase  the 
avallabUity  and  effectiveness  of  such  treat- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  12724.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  In  order  to  provide 
that  courts-martial  may  place  persons  on 
probation  upon  first-time  conviction  for  cer- 
tain narcotic-drug-related  offenses,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  12725.  A  bill  to  amend  section  109  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  bene- 
fits for  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  na- 
tions allied  with  the  United  States  In  World 
War  I  or  World  War  II;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 
H.R.  12726.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  aid 
for  local  fire  departments  in  the  purchase  of 
firefightlng  suits  and  breathing  apparatus; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Abzug, 
Mr.  Badillo.  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
Carey  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Ran- 
gel,     Mr.      Rosenthal,      and      Mr. 

SCHEUER)  : 

H.R.  12727.  A  bill  to  provide  supplemental 
appropriations  to  fully  fund  bUlngual  edu- 
cation programs  under  title  VII  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  for  the  fiscal  year  1972;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Helstoski,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Biaggi, 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton,  Mr.   Roy,   Mr.   McKevitt,   Mr. 
Porsythe,   Mr.   Hogan,  Mrs.   Abzug, 
Mr.    Derwinski,    Mr.    Yatron,    Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Mizell,  and  Mr.  Kyros)  : 
H.R.    12728.    A   blU    to    amend   the    Social 
Security  Act  to  Increase  benefits   and   im- 
prove eligibility  and  computation  methods 
under  the  OASDI  program,  to  make  improve- 
ments in  the  medicare,  medicaid,  and  mater- 
nal and  chnd  health  programs  with  emphasis 
on  Improvements  In  their  operating  effec- 
tiveness,   and    for    other   purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 
H.R.   12729.  A  bill   to  amend  chapter   11, 


title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
statutory  rates  for  certain  anatomical  loss 
or  loss  of  use;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HR.  12730.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  19, 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  statutory  total  disability  tor  insurance 
purposes  to  any  veteran  who  has  undergone 
kidney  or  heart  transplant  or  anatomical 
loss  or  loss  of  use  of  both  kidneys;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  12731.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  amount  payable 
on  burial  and  funeral  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  12732.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  exclu- 
sive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    WIGGINS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Sandman,  and  Mr.  Steiger  of  Ari- 
zona) : 
H.R.  12733.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  penalties  for 
the  taking  and  holding  of  hostages  by  in- 
mates of  Federal  prisons,  and  for  the  making 
of  certain  agreements  with  such  Inmates  to 
secure  the  release  of  such  hostages;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  McClos- 
KEY,    Mr.    Bob    Wilson,    and    Mr. 
Teacue  of  California)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1031.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
a  procedure  for  settlement  of  the  dispute  on 
the  Pacific  coast  and  Hawaii  among  certain 
shippers  and  associated  employers  and  cer- 
tain employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By   Mr.    HALPERN    (for    himself,   Mr. 
KocH,  Mr.  Waldie,  Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr. 
AspiN,  Mr.  FoRSYTHE,  Mrs.   Grasso, 
Mr.  Oude,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr. 
Leggett,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  Roy,  Mr. 
Ryan,   Mr.   Sarbanes,    Mr.   St   Ger- 
main, Mr.  Terry,  and  Mr.  Tiernan)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1032.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1-7,  1972  as  "National  Blkecology  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HALPERN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Koch,  Mr.  Waldie.  and  Mrs.  Hicks  of 

Massachusetts) : 

H.J.  Res.  1033.  Joint  resolution  designating 

May  1-7,  1972  as  "National  Blkecology  Week"; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
H.J.  Res.  1034.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  attendance 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  at  sessions 
of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.J.  Res.  1035.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  busing  or  In- 
voluntary  assignment   of   students;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.    Con.   Res.    513.    Concurrent    resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  proclaim  Sunday, 
February    20,    1972,    as    "Community    U.S.A. 
Antl-Smut  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.  Res.  780.  Resolution  calling  upon  the 
Voice  of  America  to  broadcast  In  the  Yiddish 
language  to  Soviet  Jewry:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.  Res.  781.  Resolution  providing  for  ex- 
penses of  conducting  studies  and  investiga- 
tions authorized  by  House  Resolution  109; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  A^fD  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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By  Mr.  ECKHARDT:  By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 

H.R.   12734.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ngan  H.R.  12735.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abdul   J 

Sham  Kwok  Chee  Stella;  to  the  Committee  Mannan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

on  the  Judiciary.  ■'" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


BLOOD  THAT  KILLS 


HON.  ViaOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  year  I  have  been  studying  blood 
banking  in  the  United  States.  In  that 
time  I  have  read  dozens  of  articles  in  the 
medical,  legal  and  popular  press  on 
various  facets  of  this  hidden  scandal.  The 
article,  "Blood  That  Kills"  in  the  Janu- 
ary 29  issue  of  the  National  Observer  is 
far  and  away  the  best  single  description 
of  the  problem  I  have  seen. 

Mr.  Gribbin  has  researched  the  prob- 
lem thoroughly  and  manages  to  explain 
the  complicated  medical,  legal,  and  social 
questions  involved  with  a  clarity  that 
makes  it  look  simple.  Having  struggled  to 
explain  some  of  these  same  problems  my- 
self in  the  past.  I  know  it  is  not. 

As  the  Observer's  editor  remarked,  this 
article  does  not  take  a  "my-gawd-ain't- 
it-awful"  approach  but  just  piles  up  the 
facts  and  tries  to  give  everybody  his  say. 
I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues,  if  they 
read  anything  on  blood  banking,  to  read 
this  article : 

[Prom  the  National  Observer,  Jan.  29,  1972] 

Blood  That  Kills 

(By  August  Orlbbln) 

A3  Howard  Schmid  prepared  to  undergo 
surgery,  neither  he  nor  his  wife  saw  reason 
to  worry  about  his  necessary  but  uncompli- 
cated blood  transfusion.  They  didn't  know 
that  many  U.S.  hospitals  routinely  use 
"cheap",  possibly  contaminated  blood  from 
sliid-row  addicts  and  bums — blood  that  can 
make  a  simple  transfusion  riskier  than  the 
most  delicate  surgery. 

Like  most  Americans,  the  LaOrange,  HI., 
couple  also  didn't  know  that  most  authori- 
ties agree  that  a  national  blood  program 
could  solve  the  problem,  but  that  the  orga- 
nizations Judged  most  qualified  to  set  one 
up  oppose  this  solution.  So  blood  transfusions 
now  kill  at  least  3.500  Americans  and  medi- 
cally injure  another  50.000  each  year,  saya 
Stanford  University's  Dr.  J.  Oarrott  Allen, 
whom  many  researchers  regard  as  the  nation's 
leading  expert  on  the  blood  problem. 

Of  every  150  patients  over  40  years  old  who 
receive  blood  transfusions,  one  dies.  Dr.  Allen 
estimates.  Howard  Schmid.  age  52,  didn't 
know  that  either. 

THE    HEPATITIS   MENACE 

Schmld's  heart  operation  in  a  Chicago  hos- 
pital went  "beautifully,"  says  Mrs.  Schmid. 
"My  husband  came  home.  He  was  feeling 
better  than  he  had  in  years.  Out  walking  and 
everything.  Planning  to  go  back  to  work." 

Three  months  later  Schmid  awoke  one 
morning  with  yellow  skin  and  a  102-degree 
temperature.  'We  took  him  to  the  hospital. 
And — he  died."  says  Mrs.  Schmid.  The  cause 
of  death :  serum  hepatitis  from  contaminated 
blood. 

Serum  hepatitis  is  one  of  two  main  forms 
of  a  group  of  liver  infections  generlcally 
called  hepatitis.  The  other  main  type  Is  In- 
fectious  hepatitis.    The   diseases'   symptoms 


are  roughly  the  same;  so  are  their  treat- 
ments. But  infectious  hepatitis,  nicknamed 
"dirt  disease."  comes  primarily  from  contami- 
nated food  and  water  and  shows  up  most 
often  amid  crowding,  poor  sanitation,  and 
malnutrition. 

Serum  hepatitis,  far  more  serious,  comes 
principally  from  injecting  or  transfusing 
tainted  blood.  The  blood  of  persons  who  have 
had  Infectious  hepatitis,  and  their  uninfected 
regular  associates'  blood,  is  especially  sus- 
pect. The  malady  Inflames  the  victim's  liver, 
causing  extreme  pain.  Itching,  weakness,  di- 
arrhea, nausea,  fever,  and  yellowing  of  the 
skin. 

Researchers  haven't  Isolated  the  ultimate 
sources  of  serum  hepatitis.  They  do  know 
that  Us  infectious  agents  flourish  in  the  dirt 
and  squalor  of  city  slums  and  skid  rows.  And 
that's  Just  where  many  commercial  blood 
banks  have  set  up  blood-collection  stations. 

There  commercial  blood-bank  operators 
are  within  easy  reach  of  down-and-out  do- 
nors and  drug  addicts  who  sell  their  blood 
for  $3  to  $5  per  pint.  Outside  of  skid-row 
sections,  donors  normally  get  $15  to  $20 
a  pint  for  common  types  of  blood.  Rarer 
types  bring  $50,  $60,  or  more. 

DANGER    IS    IMPORTED.    TOO 

The  skid-row  banks  sell  common  types  of 
blood  to  hospitals  and  to  other  banks  for 
$40  to  $50  a  pint.  One  industry  source  says 
they  net  100  per  cent  proflt  after  processing 
and  other  costs. 

The  commercial  banks  also  get  such 
"cheap  blood"  from  prisoners.  Like  addicts, 
prisoners  frequently  lie  about  past  Ulnesses 
so  they  can  earn  a  few  dollars  or  special  priv- 
ileges for  giving  blood. 

Some  commercial  banks  also  import  blood 
from  such  willing  sources  as  Impoverished, 
medically  backward  Haiti.  They  extract  and 
sell  this  blood's  highly  marketable  plasma — 
which  also  can  cause  serum  hepatitis. 

EVERYWHERE    THE    DOLLAR 

Certainly  not  all  commercial  suppliers  de- 
pend on  convicts  and  derelicts  as  sources  of 
blood.  Many  suppliers  take  extreme  care  In 
hiring  "donors."  who  often  are  robust  but 
cash-shy  soldiers  and  college  youths.  And  of 
course  a  tiny  percentage  of  the  blood  from 
presumably  healthy  donors  may  contain  hep- 
atitis. 

RlchMd  Dice,  president  of  the  reputable, 
commercial  Community  Blood  Services  of 
Alabama,  abhors  the  questionable  practices 
of  what  he  calls  "relatively  few  blood  bank- 
ers." Commercial  banks  vary  In  quality  from 
place  to  place,  he  asserts,  adding:  "If  you 
really  dissect  blood  donating  In  this  coun- 
try, you'll  find  that  the  dollar  is  Involved 
everywhere.  The  Red  Cross  levies  fees  for 
the  blood  it  distributes  to  hospitals;  non- 
profit banks  charge  fees.  Both  have  blood-re- 
placement  plans." 

Under  such  plans,  banks  solicit  blood  from 
unpaid  volunteers  by  promising  them  free 
blood  should  they  ever  need  It.  Some  hospi- 
tals, which  frequently  have  their  own  blood 
banks,  and  some  nonprofit  banks  "lend" 
blood,  requiring  the  user  to  solicit  replace- 
ment  blood   from   acquaintances. 

NOT  ALL  BLOOD  IS  EQI7AL 

Dice  says  the  difference  between  the  banks 
is  not  whether  they  are  commercial  or  non- 
profit, but  how  conscientiously  they  oper- 
ate. Many  of  his  colleagues  agree  whole- 
heartedly. 

Doctors  nonetheless  make  a  huge  distinc- 


tion between  "commercial  blood,"  whose 
donors  receive  payment,  and  "volunteer 
blood,"  whose  donors  generally  receive  no 
cash.  The  difference  can  get  fuzzy,  because 
many  noncommercial  banks  pay  volunteers 
for  their  blood,  calling  the  payment  an  "In- 
centive." Blood  obtained  from  "incentive"- 
paid  donors  sometimes  is  called  volunteer 
blood. 

Unpaid  contributors'  blood  is  generally 
considered  much  safer  than  that  of  paid 
donors.  The  promise  of  pay  allegedly  In- 
duces some  donors  to  conceal  disqualifying 
histories  of  hepatitis,  past  transfusions,  al- 
lergies, or  communicable  diseases. 

Statistics  support  the  theory.  Stanford's 
Dr.  Allen  reports  that  in  one  study  blood 
traced  to  addicts  in  prisons  and  slums  was 
found  70  times  likelier  to  carry  hepatitis 
than  is  blood  from  unpaid  volunteers.  Over- 
all, he  says,  commercial  blood  is  10  times 
likelier  to  harbor  hepatitis  than  volunteer 
blood  Is. 

Dr.  Allen  has  been  studying  blood-trans- 
fusion problems  since  1945.  It  was  he  who 
first  discovered  commercial  blood's  special 
health  hazards.  He  has  published  widely.  And 
many  medical  men  regard  him  as  the  nation's 
leading  authority  on  blood  donating  and 
hepatitis. 

HEPATmS    RISK    UNDERSTATED 

Commercial  blood,  which  the  Government 
says  composes  one-third  of  the  U.S.  supply, 
Is  currently  IndUpensable.  Without  It,  hos- 
pitals in  some  major  cities  would  have  to  cur- 
tall  transfusions.  So  it  Is  almost  universally 
avaUable  even  to  the  altruistic  volunteer 
whose  blood  donations  to  a  non-profit  bank 
entitled  him  to  free,  safer  volunteer  blood. 

No  blood  bank  has  centers  in  all  states.  The 
Red  Cross,  biggest  of  the  banks,  has  59  cen- 
ters in  42  states.  But  the  centers  may  not 
cover  the  entire  state,  and  they  can't  always 
supply  blood.  So  a  volunteer  donor  requiring 
emergency  transfusion  in  such  areas  simply 
gets  what's  avaUable;  the  Red  Cross  or  his 
own  nonprofit  bank  only  picks  up  the  tab. 

The  common  use  of  commercial  blood  is 
the  biggest  contributor  to  the  serum-hepa- 
titis rate  among  transfusion  patients.  Nobody 
knows  Just  how  high  the  rate  is,  the  Govern- 
ment's Center  for  Disease  Control  (CDC)  In 
Atlanta  says,  because  physicians  often  fall  to 
report  serum-hepatitis  cases.  The  CDC  says 
the  real  hepatitis  rate  could  be  2  to  10  times 
Dr.  Allen's  estimate,  or  35,000  deaths  and 
500.000  Illnesses  a  year  Instead  of  3.500  deaths 
and  50,000  Illnesses. 

DIFFICULTIES    OF    DIAGNOSIS 

Why  the  confusion? 

First,  some  serum-hepatitis  symptoms  re- 
semble those  of  other  Illnesses.  Thus  a  doctor 
may  diagnose  hepatitis  as  something  else — 
especially  if  he  doesn't  know  that  the  pa- 
tient has  had  a  transfusion.  Second,  the  dis- 
ease takes  two  to  six  months  to  develop. 
After  that  time,  both  patient  and  doctor  may 
fall  to  connect  the  hepatitis  with  a  transfu- 
sion given  while  treating  another  malady 
from  which  the  patient  apparently  has 
recovered. 

Mrs.  Schmid  Is  suing  Rush  Presbyterlan- 
St.  Luke's  Medical  Center  In  Chicago  for  Its 
alleged  "failure  to  warn  us  that  there  might 
be  a  danger  In  using  blood  from  paid  donors." 
Had  she  known  of  the  danger,  Mrs.  Schmid 
says,  she  could  have  obtained  vcrtunteer  blood 
for  her  husband,  whose  membership  In  a  fra- 
ternal organization  made  him  eligible  for  free 
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blood.  Schmld's  heart  operation  required  22 
pints  of  blood  costing  about  $760  total.  More 
than  half  of  It  was  commercial  blood. 

Preebyterlan-St.  Luke's  will  not  comment 
on  Mrs.  Schmld's  suit  beyond  acknowledging 
It.  The  case  has  not  been  scheduled  for  trial. 

There  have  been  enough  court  oases,  In- 
cluding Mrs.  Schmld's,  to  help  document  and 
define  the  extent  of  the  blood  problem,  but 
there  haven't  yet  been  enough  court  deci- 
sions to  do  much  more. 

Last  October  a  Jury  in  Billings,  Mont.,  re- 
turned the  first  Jury  verdict  favoring  a  vic- 
tim in  a  ixjst-transfuslon  hepatitis  case.  The 
Jury  awarded  $32,941.41  damages  to  a  Mon- 
tana man  who  was  disabled  by  serum  hepa- 
titis after  receiving  transfused  blood  taken 
from  a  woman  who  allegedly  had  hejjatltis 
when  she  sold  her  blood  to  a  commercial 
blood  bank  for  a  $5  "Incentive."  The  blood 
bank  Is  appealing  the  verdict.  Lawyers  on 
both  sides  agree  that  the  case  could  become 
an  important  precedent. 

Stanford's  Dr.  Allen  testified  as  an  expert 
witness  at  that  trial,  which  brought  to  public 
view  some  of  his  mass  of  data  on  the  blood 
problem. 

Dr.  Allen  says  an  all-volunteer  national 
blood  program  would  cut  the  annual  toll  of 
hepatitis  deaths  and  illnesses  by  90  per  cent. 
He  estimates  that  hepatitis  costs  Americans 
$87,000,000  a  year,  based  on  a  study  of  25,000 
patients  hospitalized  by  hepatitis. 

THE  SYSTEM'S  SHORTCOMINGS 

Moreover,  Dr.  Allen  says  he  has  evidence 
that: 

Inspection  of  blood  banks  under  Federal 
Jurisdiction  "Is  minimal  because  inspectors 
who  visit  blood  banks  often  are  lnexi>erl- 
enced,  and  even  veteran  Inspectors  fall  to 
Investigate  thoroughly  enough." 

Despite  rules  of  the  standards-setting 
American  Association  of  Blood  Banks,  some 
commercial  banks  let  donors  give  blood  al- 
most fortnightly.  Ignoring  the  eight-week 
recommended  waiting  period. 

Patients  who  "borrow"  blood  from  hospital 
banks,  replacing  It  with  volunteer  blood  do- 
nated by  friends,  frequently  receive  "high 
risk"  commercial  blood  with  neither  the  pa- 
tient nor  his  physician  knowing  it. 

ONE  INVESTIGATION'S   FINDINGS 

Newsmen  have  corroborated  many  of  Dr. 
Allen's  allegations.  NBC's  Chronolog  program 
last  October  carried  a  critical  report  based  on 
nine  months  of  research.  Various  newspapers. 
Including  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wash- 
ington Poet,  have  Investigated  the  blood 
problem  In  their  bailiwicks.  Among  the  best 
articles  was  a  series  by  a  three-reporter  Chi- 
cago Tribune  "task  force." 

The  Tribune  reporters  spent  two  months 
digging,  says  Phil  Caputo,  head  of  the  team. 
They  sold  blood.  The  next  day  different  blood 
banks  readily  accepted  them  as  donors,  de- 
spite their  arms'  fresh  needle  marks. 

In  Chicago's  grimy  slums  they  found 
"winos  who  sold  blood  so  often  they  had  scar 
tissue  on  their  arms,"  Caputo  says.  His  team 
Interviewed  skid-row  donors  who  survived 
solely  on  garbage,  a  fllet  rendering  them  easy 
prey  for  hepatitis. 

The  reporters  learned  from  blood-bank 
donor  lists  that  suspected  hepatitis  carriers 
were  rejected  by  one  bank  and  then  accepted 
by  others.  They  found  that  Scientific  Blood 
Bank.  Inc.,  a  Chicago-based  commercial  sup- 
plier, paid  skid-row  "professional  donors" 
with  vouchers  cashable  only  at  a  nearby 
liquor  store  that  required  what  Caputo  calls 
"a  sizable  purchase,  not  Just  a  pack  of  ciga- 
rettes." 

Scientific  paid  the  same  way  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  until  It  closed  down  its  Capital  op- 
eration two  months  ago.  Sclentlfic's  blood- 
buying  facility,  located  in  a  ghetto  area,  paid 
donors  with  $5  vouchers  stamped  "Cash  at 
Moe's  Liquors  only." 

NO  PURCHASE   NKCESSART 

The  owner  of  Moe's,  who  doesn't  want  his 
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name  used  "because  all  It'll  do  is  make  me 
catch  more  hell,"  says  he  charged  Scientific 
25  cents  per  voucher.  "We  didn't  demand 
that  those  guys  buy  booze,"  he  says.  "Some- 
times they  bought  It;  sometimes  they 
didn't." 

Scientific  shut  down  Its  Washington  opera- 
tions after  local  newspapers  carried  stories 
about  its  liquor-store  voucherlng.  Asked  by 
The  National  Observer  to  comment,  Robert 
Gallagher,  president  of  Scientific,  said:  "I 
don't  want  to  be  rude,  but  I  honestly  believe 
anything  I  say  will  come  out  wrong.  In  the 
past  whenever  I've  talked  to  reporters  it  has 
always  come  out  wrong." 

Rep.  Victor  Veysey,  Republican  of  Califor- 
nia, has  been  thumping  for  months  for  re- 
form of  the  nation's  uncoordinated  blood 
programs.  He  has  Introduced  a  House  bill 
that  would  Impose  stlffer,  broader  Federal 
regulations  on  blood  banks.  Charles  Percy, 
Illinois  Republican,  and  Vance  Hartke,  Indi- 
ana Democrat,  have  introduced  a  companion 
bill  in  the  Senate. 

The  Veysey  bill  would  establish  a  national 
blood-bank  program  run  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW), 
which  would  be  given  regulatory  authority 
over  all  blood  banks.  No  such  national  reg^u- 
latlon  now  exists.  HEW's  Division  of  Biologies 
Standards  (DBS)  polices  the  166  banks  that 
deal  in  Interstate  commerce  and  supply  most 
of  the  nation's  blood.  But  most  of  the  5,000 
American  blood  banks  don't  operate  Inter- 
state, so  they're  subject  only  to  state  and 
local  laws. 

PROPOSALS  AND  ACCUSATIONS 

Those  laws  are  anemic  at  best.  Only  seven 
states  license  blood  banks.  Only  five  provide 
for  blood  inspection.  Seventeen  states  have 
no  blood-bank  laws  at  all,  and  in  21  other 
states  the  only  laws  relating  to  the  Industry 
are  those  exempting  blood  banks  from  legal 
claims  of  patients  harmed  by  tainted  blood. 

Veysey's  bill  would  require  a  national  reg- 
istry of  blood  donors.  It  would  list  known  or 
suspected  hepatitis  carriers,  enabling  blood 
banks  to  exclude  them  as  prospective  donors. 
And  it  would  require  labelling  commercial 
blood  as  "high  risk"  and  volunteer  blood  as 
"low  risk."  At  present,  doctors  often  have  no 
way  of  knowing  the  source  or  quality  of  blood 
they  give  their  {jatlents. 

The  Red  Cross  has  been  "lackadaisical"  for 
not  expanding  and  trying  to  remedy  the 
shortage  of  volunteer  blood  on  its  own,  Vey- 
sey alleges.  Dr.  Jack  J.  Levin,  the  physician 
who  Is  assistant  director  of  the  Red  Cross 
blood  program,  says  In  response : 

"We  haven't  expended.  We  get  no  subsidy 
from  Government  and  we  must  consider  the 
others  Involved  in  blood  collecting.  Our  pro- 
gram Is  a  little  more  aggressive  so  far  as  ef- 
ficiency and  other  things  are  concerned:  This 
Is  our  main  thing.  We  want  to  improve  what 
we  have  before  we  run  off  to  expand." 

A   MATTER  OF  AUTHORITY 

Veysey  also  alleges  that  the  DBS  has  been 
derelict  in  its  duty  by  not  requiring  that 
commercial  blood  be  so  labeled.  He  says  the 
DBS  has  clear  authority  to  order  labeling, 
to  bring  unregulated  banks  under  its  Juris- 
diction, and  to  prevent  suppliers  from  ac- 
cepting skid-row  donors. 

The  DBS  says  it  has  no  such  authority. 
John  N.  Ashworth,  chief  of  the  DBS  Blood 
and  Blood  Products  Laboratory,  says  no  one 
In  DBS  "understands  exactly  what  the  con- 
gressman and  others  are  Inferring  in  their 
criticism  of  us.  We  have  no  authority  to  In- 
terfere with  private  enterprise,  but  we  do 
take  action  against  blood  banks  that  violate 
the  law." 

Forty-three  DBS  Inspectors  annually  In- 
spect the  259  installations  of  the  166  DBS- 
regulated  blood  banks.  They  examine  equip- 
ment such  as  needles,  autoclaves,  and  blood 
containers.  They  check  records  and  monitor 
the  bank's  technicians  lor  violations  of 
projjer  medical  techniques. 

"In  extreme  cases  of  rule-breaking  we  have 
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gone  to  court  to  get  compliance,"  Ashworth 
says.  "We've  moved  against  three  to  five  blood 
banks  in  the  last  decade;  maybe  It  was  six 
banks." 

It  was  four.  That's  the  total  number  of 
serious  watchdog  actions  against  blood  banks 
since  regulation  began  In  1902. 

Veysey  doesn't  think  DBS  does  enough.  In 
fact,  his  bin  stipulates  that  DBS  shall  not 
operate  the  proposed  national  blood  program. 

The  transf'oslon-hepatltis  risk  would  be 
minimal  If  doctors  had  an  Infallible  labora- 
tory test  to  detect  serum  hepatitis  In  blood. 
They  don't,  although  many  thought  the  Aus- 
tralia antigen  was  It.  The  antigen,  first  found 
in  an  Australian  bushman,  causes  an  observ- 
able reaction  when  introduced  Into  blood 
containing  serum  hepatitis. 

Last  October  the  Association  of  American 
Blood  Banks,  which  represents  1 ,500  commer- 
cial and  nonprofit  banks,  ordered  all  Its 
members  to  tise  tests  based  on  the  antigen. 
The  DBS  also  required  such  tests.  But  re- 
searchers have  found  that  the  Australia- 
antigen  test  detects  hepatitis  only  25  per  cent 
of  the  time,  so  the  search  for  a  more  reliable 
detector  goes  on. 

Because  hepatitis  detection  Is  still  unreli- 
able, many  authorities  say  the  only  solution 
to  the  nation's  blood  problem  Is  to  use  only 
low-risk  volunteer  blood  nationally.  And  this, 
most  agree,  means  creating  a  national  blood 
program  under  a  single  agency. 

The  Red  Cross,  which  ran  the  nation's 
blood  program  during  World  War  II  and 
afterward  and  is  still  the  biggest  blood 
banker,  doesn't  want  the  Job.  "I'm  not  so  sure 
we  could  handle  a  national  program."  Dr. 
Levin  says.  "Even  if  we  had  a  subsidy  it  would 
be  difiBcuIt  to  recruit  people  to  do  the  Job." 

NATIONAL  PROGRAM    OPPOSED 

The  Red  Cross  concedes  the  need  for  a  na- 
tional program.  But  besides  declining  the  Job 
Itself,  it  isn't  supporting  Veysey's  bill.  In  fact, 
officials  of  some  autonomous  state  Red  Cross 
chapters  are  lobbying  against  the  bill.  Some 
observers  say  these  officials  see  a  national  sys- 
tem as  a  threat  to  their  own  blood  collecting. 

Commercial  banks  oppose  the  idea  of  a  na- 
tional system  too.  So  does  the  blood-bank 
association.  "We  oppose  a  monolithic  sys- 
tem. It  would  stifle  research  and  creativity," 
says  Mrs.  Bernlce  Hemphill,  a  spokesman  for 
the  American  Association  of  Blood  Banks 
and  head  of  the  big,  nonprofit  Irwin  Memo- 
rial Blood  Bank  in  San  Francisco. 

Blood  banks  could  supply  enough  volun- 
teer blood  by  switching  to  other  donor- 
recruitment  systems,  she  says.  Since  last 
October,  she  adds,  the  Irwin  bank  has  sup- 
plied only  unpaid  volunteers'  blood  to  the 
59  hospitals  it  serves. 

Dr.  Allen  ascribes  another  motive  to  the 
association's  opposition.  The  association  ve- 
hemently denies  his  accusations,  but  he  in- 
sists that: 

"The  'nonprofit'  blood  banks  make  huge 
profits  and  want  to  protect  them.  I  know:  I 
had  the  embarrassment  of  running  a  bank 
that  made  such  profits.  The  current  fee  struc- 
tures make  it  practically  impossible  not  to 
clear  money." 

Dr.  Allen  says  the  blood  banks  camouflage 
their  excess  profits  by  paying  $50.000-a-year 
salaries  to  key  executives.  And  he  alleges  that 
much  of  the  banks'  research  grants  goes  to 
their  own  researchers.  "There's  no  competi- 
tion for  the  money  as  there  would  be  if  the 
grants  were  awarded  impartially  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  for  example,"  he 
says. 

This  sort  of  squabbling  has  provoked  at 
least  one  clear,  firm  decision  from  a  power- 
ful sector:  the  14,000.000-member  AFL-CIO, 
which  has  co-operated  closely  with  the  Red 
Cross  since  World  War  II  and  which  wants 
a  national  program  begun. 

Leo  Perils,  head  of  the  AFL-CIO's  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Services  and  an  activist 
in  blood  programs  for  more  than  25  years, 
told  The  National  Observer: 
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"The  AFL-CIO  Is  going  to  give  the  Red 
Cross  one  more  year.  If  we  don't  see  It  Im- 
prove Its  blood  program,  we're  going  to  start 
lobbying  hard  to  set  up  a  national  system 
without  it." 

"We're  not  only  concerned  with  hepati- 
tis, bad  as  it  Is;  we're  concerned  about  the 
nation's  values,"  Perils  adds.  "It's  about  time 
we  stopped  thinking  we  can  buy  and  sell 
every  single  thing.  My  God,  when  we  start 
selling  the  blood  from  our  bodies — and  con- 
taminated blood  at  that — we're  going  off  .  .  . 
well,  words  fall  me." 

Words  don't  fall  Richard  Titmuss,  the 
British  author  of  The  Gift  Relationship,  a 
recent  book  on  blood  donating.  He  sees  the 
American  blood  controversy  as  a  moral  issue 
constituting  "one  of  the  ultimate  tests  of 
where  the  'social'  begins  and  the  'economic' 
ends." 

Titmuss  argues  against  considering  blood 
a  commodity  to  be  bought  and  sold.  To  him, 
"Freedom  from  disability  Is  Inseparable  from 
altruism."  Many  Americans  are  beginning  to 
agree,  if  only  because  good  blood  is  perhaps 
one  thing  the  dollar  just  can't  buy. 

POSTSCRIPT     FROM     THE     EDITOR 

A  word  of  caution :  If  a  fellow  named  Gus 
Grlbbln  comes  around  to  question  you,  dont 
underestimate  him.  He  looks  a  little  fragile. 
But  what  you  don't  know  is  that  he  runs 
20  minutes  a  day.  goes  in  for  calisthenics, 
and  probably  is  in  better  shape  than  you  are. 
His  manner  is  mild  and  Innocent.  But  by  the 
time  he  has  finished  talking  with  you  and 
two  dozen  other  people  he  Just  might  know 
some  things  about  your  business  that  you 
don't. 

I  have  been  studying  Gus,  with  admira- 
tion and  puzzlement,  the  whole  year  since  I 
took  on  this  Job.  I  have  decided,  tentatively, 
that  maybe  he  really  is  Just  an  ordinary 
average  guy — but  one  who  has  plunged  into 
life  with  such  zest  and  persistence  that  he 
Is  an  extraordinary  person  and  a  superla- 
tive Journalist. 

He's  a  worker.  After  whirls  at  grocery 
clerking  and  assemblyllne  inspecting,  he  be- 
gan news  work  at  age  18  (with  the  Balti- 
more Sun)  and  has  been  at  It  full-time  ever 
since.  In  his  off-hours,  though,  he  picked  up 
two  college  degrees  (B.S.  from  Loyola;  M.A. 
from  Maryland  U.).  which  I  must  c  nf ess  is 
double  the  number  I  hold.  When  The  Ob- 
s-rver  was  launched  a  decade  ago,  he  was 
among  the  first  aboard,  and  he's  done  nearly 
every  chore  around,  from  photo  editing  to 
book  reviewing.  His  reporting  has  taken  him 
around  the  land  and,  quite  literally,  under 
the  sea. 

His  greatest  flair,  though.  Is  spotting  topics 
that  get  to  the  guts  of  readers'  personal  con- 
cerns, and  digging  right  down  to  the  bottom 
of  them. 

I  suspect  you've  noted  the  Page  One  article 
In  this  Issue;  Gus  tells  what  might  be  wrong 
with  the  blood  that  could  go  Into  your  veins. 
During  the  past  year  he  has  explored  on 
your  behalf  such  varied  matters  as  the 
perils  of  blg-rlg  trucks  thundering  behind 
you  on  the  highway,  shoddy  marriage  coun- 
seling, misbranded  and  adulterated  drugs, 
supposedly  scientific  auto  clinics  that  give 
dubious  diagnoses,  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
vitamin  C  boom,  the  psychological  Jujltsu  of 
some  advertising. 

Since  all  this  contributes  to  our  special- 
ty— reporting  on  the  business  of  living — I 
encoiu-age  Gus  to  follow  a  story  wherever  It 
leads,  and  often  to  name  names.  'When  he 
tackled  a  major  story  on  consumer  com- 
plaints against  mail-order  businesses,  one 
trail  Inevitably  led  him  back  to  The  Ob- 
server itself — for  our  own  publication  Is  sold 
by  mail,  and  prints  maU-order  ads  for  others. 
Sure,  we  felt  pain  when  Gus  put  our  human 
Imperfections  Into  print.  Just  as  others  feel 
hurt. 

But  Gus  never  takes  a  my-gawd-aln't-lt- 
awful  approach.  He  Just  piles  up  the  facts. 
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and  tries  to  give  everybody  his  say.  Some- 
times that  means  clearing  a  business  repu- 
tation, as  when  Stokely-Van  Camp  was 
falsely  suspected  of  canning  beans  contain- 
ing botuUnum  poison.  It  has  even  led  him, 
repeatedly,  to  tick  off  business  complaints 
against  you  and  me  as  customers.  In  an  age 
of  consumerism,  how  dare  he? 

Henrt  Gemmill. 


ANGEL'S  HAVEN— HOME  FOR  MEN- 
TALLY RETARDED  CHILDREN 


HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL,  JR. 

OF    M.tRTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  27.  1972 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  too  often 
we  take  for  granted  the  miracles  of  life, 
realizing  our  own  good  fortune  only  when 
faced  with  the  harsh  realities  of  an- 
other's misfortune.  Such  a  cruel  twist  of 
fate  is  mental  retardation.  We  can  read, 
write,  speak,  walk  imassisted,  and  go 
through  life  responding  without  diflBculty 
to  what  we  consider  everyday  living.  But 
for  too  many  Americans,  these  activities 
are  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
Nearly  2  percent  of  our  population  is 
diagnosed  as  mentally  retarded.  Most  of 
these  victims  of  nature's  unpredicta- 
bility are  children,  doomed  from  birth 
to  face  life  profoundly  retarded,  with 
little  capability  for  training  or  education. 
The  most  important  question,  therefore, 
for  those  of  us  who  have  been  much 
more  fortunate,  is  what  can  we  do  to 
help. 

There  is,  however,  a  solution  for  these 
children  and  that  solution  is  residential 
homes  for  the  mentally  retarded.  These 
homes  offer  the  personalized  care  and 
affection  that  a  large  institution  cannot. 
One  such  place  is  Angel's  Haven,  a  non- 
profit, nonsectarian  home  in  Glen  Bur- 
me,  Md.  Angels  Haven  has  a  unique  story 
that  illustrates  just  what  human  care 
and  dedication  can  accomplish.  It  offers 
a  model  not  only  for  residential  homes 
for  the  mentally  retarded,  but  also  for 
what  two  people  totally  committed  to 
helping  others,  can  do. 

Angel's  Haven  was  estPblished  11  years 
ago  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nick  Spiro,  seeking 
companionship  for  their  own  adopted 
child,  "Angel,"  who  was  severely 
mentally  retarded  and  epileptic.  The 
Spiros,  after  many  visits  to  clinics  and 
doctors  who  advised  institutionalizing 
Angel,  decided  in  1960  to  move  to  the 
country  and  bi-ing  other  children  into 
their  home.  They  had  neither  money  nor 
technical  skill,  but  they  did  possess  a 
greater  quality— love.  With  this  as  their 
foundation.  Angel  Haven  was  created. 

Angel  Haven  has  come  a  long  way 
since  its  inception.  Now  Angel  Haven 
boasts  of  an  eight  room  home,  built  by 
the  Spiros,  with  additions  of  extra  bed- 
room, bathrooms,  a  dining  room  and  an 
examination  room.  Its  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide a  home  atmosphere  with  a  high 
degree  of  attention  for  the  children. 
Along  with  tender  care,  their  philosophy 
is  simply  the  utilization  of  the  three 
R's — reassurance,  relaxation,  and  repeti- 
tion. Clearly,  Angel  Haven  has  proved 
effective  in  the  care  of  mentally  retarded. 
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Now  we.  throughout  the  country,  must 
get  behind  all  the  Angel  Havens  of  Amer- 
ica, and  help  the  people  who  so  lovingly 
help  others. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  pamphlet  "Angel  Haven"  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record,  so  that  my  col- 
leagues might  have  the  opportunity  to 
read  of  its  fine  accomplishments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  pamphlet  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Introduction 

Through  the  miracle  of  life  itself,  a  great 
majority  of  our  society  never  knows  the 
cruel  twist  of  fate  that  is  mental  retarda- 
tion. We  can  read,  write,  speak,  walk  un- 
assisted, and  go  through  life  responding 
without  difficulty  to  the  normal  stimuli  that 
we  call  everyday  living,  because  we  were  born 
without  arrested  mental  development  , 
mental  retardation! 

In  most  cases,  mental  retardation  strikes 
children.  National  statistics  are  astounding. 
Nearly  2%  of  the  population  is  diagnosed  as 
mentally  retarded  with  98%  of  the  retarda- 
tion from  birth  defects  leaving  the  child,  a 
victim  of  nature's  unpredlctableness.  to  face 
life  being  categorized  .  .  .  profoundly  re- 
tarded, custodial,  low-tralnable,  trainable  or 
educable.  They  are  left  to  face  life  not  know- 
ing they  are  retarded,  not  knowing  that  some 
people  call  them  vegetables  and  claim  there's 
no  use  wasting  time  with  them,  not  knowing 
the  anxieties  and  fears  and  tensions  that  all 
normal  persons  live  with  and  accept  as  the 
great  challenges  of  life.  They  are  left  to  face 
life  being  misunderstood  In  Improper  home 
surroundings  or  placed  In  state  Institutions 
long  overcrowded  and  understaffed. 

DEDICATION 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  solution  for  these 
children,  and  that  solution  Is  residential 
homes  for  the  mentally  retarded.  In  the 
United  States,  more  than  200,000  mentally 
retarded  individuals  live  In  residential  homes 
that  are  publicly  operated.  Angel's  Haven,  a 
non-profit,  non-sectarian  home  In  Glen  Bur- 
nle,  Maryland,  is  Just  such  a  place. 

"It  Is  a  fine  place,"  says  Dr.  Ruth  Baldwin 
of  University  Hospital's  Seizure  Clinic.  "Resi- 
dential homes  are  so  much  better  for  chil- 
dren like  this.  An  Institution  is  so  big  and 
has  so  many  to  take  care  of." 

Angel's  Haven  was  established  11  years  ago 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nick  Spiro  who  sought  com- 
panionship for  their  own  retarded  child,  "An- 
gel." In  short,  Grace  and  Nick  are  the  epitome 
of  dedication.  They  have  truly  committed 
themselves  selflessly  for  these  last  11  years  so 
that  25  mentally  retarded  children  of  all  ages 
up  to  21  could  find  love  and  security  and  the 
best  possible  life. 

angel's  haven  born 

As  a  physical  property.  Angel's  Haven 
started  as  a  converted  chicken  coop  back  In 
1959.  After  one  year  of  cramped  living,  the 
Spiros  built  an  eight  room  home,  which 
eventually  saw  three  additions.  Including  a 
dining  room,  bathrooms,  more  bedrooms  for 
the  expanding  enrollment,  and  lastly,  the 
addition  of  an  examination  room.  Today, 
Angel's  Haven  stands  on  an  acre  of  ground 
surrounded  by  a  sudden  suburban  sprawl; 
in  the  main  building  are  all  the  normal 
facilities  of  a  hospital  and  the  shaded  yard 
Is  designed  for  exercise  and  play. 

Mrs.  Spiro  halls  from  a  family  of  sixteen 
that  grew  up  In  the  poverty  of  a  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  mining  town,  and  early  In  life 
learned  the  meanings  as  well  as  practice 
of  the  words  humility  and  sharing.  It  was 
during  a  visit  back  to  her  hometown  of 
Shamokln  nearly  20  years  ago  that  Angel's 
Haven,  quite  unknown  to  the  Spiros,  got  Its 
start. 

While  seeking  out  old  friends,  Grace  met 
an  old  school  chum,  who  In  childhood  bad 
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been  her  envy.  There  in  the  basement  of  an 
old  tenament,  hunched  and  working  over  an 
old  fashioned  wash  machine  was  the  once 
beautiful  and  fastidious  friend,  now  broken 
in  body  and  spirit.  In  place  of  the  wealth 
of  a  time  gone  by  was  an  infant  child  in  a 
cardboard  box  and  five  other  children  need- 
ing care  and  attention  from  a  busy  mother 
and  a  father  having  long  since  deserted. 

"Ill  take  the  baby  for  a  while,"  Mrs.  Spiro 
said.  "You  have  enough  to  do." 

Back  to  Baltimore  came  the  Spiros  with  a 
beautiful,  blonde,  four  month  old  baby  girl, 
Katherine,  as  a  foster  child.  Thus  began  a 
drastic  change  In  the  lives  of  the  Spiros.  A 
few  weeks  later,  while  being  fed  her  lunch, 
the  baby  Jerked  and  slumped  forward  in 
her  high  chair.  Fortunately,  the  family  doc- 
tor was  Just  a  few  doors  away,  and  the  fol- 
low;n.g  morning  he  had  the  child  In  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Clinic.  The  diagnosis  .  .  .  tuberous 
sclerosis  ...  in  short,  this  lovely  little  girl 
was  both  severely  mentally  retarded  and 
epileptic.  The  deep  sleep  following  these  at- 
tacks was  the  bfisls  for  the  statement  by 
Nick  Spiro  that  "she  looks  as  peaceful  as  an 
angel,"  and  from  this,  the  name  Angel  was 
derived.  The  Spiros  officially  adopted  Angel 
at  the  age  of  three  to  save  her  from  a  life- 
time in  an  institution.  It  was  in  Augxist,  1960, 
after  many  visits  to  clinics,  and  doctor  after 
doctor,  being  told  by  all  to  Institutionalize 
Angel  with  others  of  like  ability,  and  com- 
plaining neighbors  that  the  Spiros  decided  to 
move  to  the  country  and  bring  other  chil- 
dren into  their  home  for  companionship. 
The  Spiros.  dedicated  to  the  tradition  of 
doing  rather  than  talking,  and  equipped  with 
neither  money,  degrees  nor  engineering  skill, 
but  with  a  shoestring,  a  prayer  and  a  love 
stimulated  and  nurtured  originally  by  Angel. 
they  created  Angel's  Haven,  a  resident  home 
for  the  mentally  retarded. 

love    AT    WORK 

The  concept  of  a  small  resident  home  is 
becoming  widely  recognized  as  one  desirable 
approach  to  caring  for  retarded  children. 
Angel's  Haven's  purpose  is  to  provide  a  home 
atmosphere  with  a  high  degree  of  personal 
care  for  the  children.  Along  with  tender, 
loving  care  the  Haven's  philosophy  is  sim- 
ple, let  direct;  concise,  yet  enveloping:  the 
Spiros  and  the  staff  at  Angel's  Haven  follow 
the  three  R's:  reassurance,  relaxation  and 
repetition.  In  this  atmosphere,  it  Is  being 
proved  that  these  children  can  be  trained 
and  helped. 

Above  ail  'love  Is  the  answer."  Grace  Spiro 
says.  And  the  visitor  to  Angel's  Haven  finds 
It  reflected  In  the  eyes  of  the  children,  who 
approach  shyly,  wanting  to  touch  a  necktie, 
to  hold  a  finger  tightly  In  a  tiny  hand — not 
many  can  talk  at  all — not  many  cry  either — 
but  they  somehow  feel,  and  then  you  too 
feel  and  think  and  thank  Grace  and  Nick 
Spiro  for  the  years  and  years  of  helping 
hands  for  helpless  children. 

GROWTH   IS   EVIDENT 

Therapy  equipment  is  part  of  the  Spiro 
dream  that  costs  too  much  money.  Walking 
devices  and  whirlpool  baths  and  other  health 
building  aids  could  produce,  perhaps,  many 
more  miracles  at  Angel's  Haven. 

As  all  things  that  begin  small.  Angel's 
Haven  now  needs  to  expand.  Consequently, 
it  was  recommended  that  Angel's  Haven  en- 
large and  improve  Its  present  facilities  and 
become  a  complete  residential  home  with 
ultra  modern  equipment  and  room  for  11 
more  young  children.  The  expansion,  fourth 
In  the  Haven's  11  year  history,  will  add  a 
new  wing  as  well  as  completely  renovate 
the  existing  structure.  The  home  will  then 
have  larger  sleeping  quarters,  a  dining  room 
to  serve  the  Increased  enrollment,  an  activity 
room  with  the  space  essential  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  children,  and  a  therapy  exami- 
nation room. 

Tes,  this  venture  that  started  on  a  wing 
and  a  prayer  11  years  ago  Is  ready  to  build 
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and  open  ita  doors  and  take  in  chUdren  that 
will  have  a  happier  life.  "People  pay  what 
they  can  and  charity  groups  have  been  won- 
derful to  us,"  Grace  Spiro  says.  "But  we  have 
dreams  now  and  dreams  always  seem  to  cost 
more  money  than  we  have." 

SELF-EXPRESSION 

Look  inside  yourself,  then  admit  yes,  I  can 
read,  write,  speak,  walk  unassisted,  and  for- 
tunately live  life  to  the  fullest.  Now  let  true 
human  stewardship  direct  your  gift  to  help 
children  that  have  a  right  to  the  best  life  they 
can  have. 

Angel's  Haven,  once  a  dream,  once  a  chicken 
coop,  perhaps  in  a  phrase,  the  Haven  is  dedi- 
cated .  .  .  dedicated  to  the  retarded  .  .  . 
giving  security,  care.  food,  clothing,  shelter 
and  love  to  the  mentally  retarded  child.  Send 
your  gift  today  in  the  true  spirit  of  humans 
understanding  helpless  children,  so  that  a 
selfless  dedicated  home  and  staff  may  con- 
tinue to  care  for  and  serve  mental  retarda- 
tion. 

Angel's  Haven  .  .  .  where  love  Is  a  never 
ending  gift. 
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POLAROID'S  PROGRAM  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pola- 
roid Corp.  has  been  conducting  a  most 
interesting  experimental  program  in 
South  Africa.  Recently  the  company  re- 
viewed its  experience  with  that  program 
and  decided  to  continue  it.  I  insert  here- 
with the  company's  report  dated  De- 
cember 30,  1971: 

A  Report  on  South  Africa 

About  a  year  ago  Polaroid  Corporation 
undertook  an  experimental  program  in 
South  Africa.  We  were  challenged  to  stop 
selling  our  products  there  as  a  gesture  of 
opposition  to  the  apartheid  system  of  that 
country.  A  committee  of  black  and  white 
employees  at  Polaroid  was  formed  to  study 
the  question.  They  sent  four  members  of 
their  group  (two  black  and  two  wlilte)  to 
South  Africa  to  gather  information  first 
hand  and  to  talk  to  black  South  Africans. 
This  group  returned  with  a  recommenda- 
tion which  the  company  adopted.  We  pub- 
licly stated  our  abhorrence  of  apartheid.  We 
stopped  sales  of  Polaroid  products  direct  to 
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the  government.  But  we  decided  not  to  turn 
our  backs  on  the  problem.  We  would  con- 
tinue our  business  and  attempt  to  achieve 
some  basic  Improvemente  in  the  lives  of 
black  people  there.  This  is  a  report  on  that 
experiment. 

Since  it  was  to  involve  the  areas  of  em- 
ployee benefits  and  education,  l>oth  strin- 
gently restricted  by  the  apartheid  system,  the 
assumption  was  made  by  some  that  the 
government  of  South  Africa  would  actively 
oppKee  this  program,  pertiaps  take  punitive 
action  of  some  sort  against  us  or  our  distribu- 
tor there,  Frank  and  Hirsch  (Pty.)  Ltd.  This 
did  not  happen.  There  was  no  overt  govern- 
ment opposition  to  any  of  the  steps  we  have 
taken.  Our  distributor's  business  (which  in- 
cludes cameras,  film  and  sunglasses)  has  con- 
tinued with  no  adverse  effects. 

What  speclncally  did  we  do  in  South 
Africa?  Our  first  step  was  to  ask  the  dis- 
tributor and  his  associated  companies 
(Polaroid  lias  no  company  or  investments  of 
its  own  In  South  Africa)  to  improve  "dra- 
matically" the  salaries  and  benefits  of  their 
non-white  employees.  This  has  been  done 
with  diligence  and  some  succeos  The  princi- 
ple of  the  same  pay  for  the  same  Job  has 
been  accepted  and  announced  publicly.  The 
average  monthly  salary  including  bonus  for 
black  employees  has  increased  22^;.  Indi- 
vidual increases  have  ranged  from  6',  to 
33 Tc.  The  average  is  now  91  Rand  (about 
$127  a  month)  up  from  R75.  The  minimum 
wage  including  bonus  has  been  raised  to 
R70.  Whereas  there  were  98  black  employees 
in  the  lowest  salary  category  a  year  ago, 
there  are  only  39  there  now.  Twenty-one 
black  employees  (out  of  a  total  of  151)  now 
make  more  than  R130  per  month  (about 
$182).  We  feel  that  further  progress  is  pos- 
sible in  this  area.  Wage  discussions  Includ- 
ing Polaroid,  our  distributor  and  the  Black 
Employees  Committee  of  that  company  have 
already  taken  place  regarding  next  year. 

Eight  black  supervisors  have  been  ap- 
pointed during  the  course  of  the  year  in 
the  Computer,  Administration,  Services  and 
Distribution  departments.  One  of  the  first 
black  computer  operators  In  South  Africa  Is 
one  of  this  group.  Some  of  these  positions 
were  formerly  held  by  whites.  The  black 
supervisors  are  being  paid  on  the  same  pay 
scale  as  their  predecessors.  In  addition  two 
men  have  received  Instruction  outside  the 
company  to  qualify  them  to  run  on-the-job 
training  courses. 

A  pension  plan  with  death  benefits  Is  al- 
ready In  operation  with  equal  provisions  for 
blacks  and  whites  Our  distributor  has  also 
set  up  a  plan  that  will  pay  the  educational 
expenses  of  children  of  blsK:k  employees  as 
well  as  for  vocational  or  scholastic  training 
fo  the  employees  themselves.  A  loan  service 
for  black  employees  is  in  operation  and  ap- 
plications are  now  screened  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Black  Employees  Committee. 

A  second  smaller  company  associated  with 
our  distributor  has  also  Instituted  wage  In- 
creases for  Its  black  employees  of  from 
161/2%  to  33>'3'7^.  They  have  adopted  pension 
and  educational  aid  plans  similar  to  the 
dlstrlbut<w's. 

Another  of  the  goals  of  our  experiment  was 
to  create  some  mechanisms  for  change  in  the 
area  of  black  education.  In  addition  to  the 
steps  taken  by  our  distributor  and  his  allied 
company  to  aid  the  children  of  black  em- 
ployees, we  have  attempted  three  specific 
programs.  A  grant  of  $15,000  has  been  made 
by  Polaroid  to  a  black  organized  and  oi>er- 
erated  Institution,  the  Association  for  the 
Educational  and  Cultural  Advancement  of 
the  African  People  of  South  Afrtca 
(ASSBCA).  This  group  was  formed  to  en- 
courage and  Improve  black  education  In 
South  Africa.  The  grant  has  provided  funds 
for  staff,  transport  and  administration. 
ASSECA  has  embarked  on  several  ambitious 
schemes  In  the  past  year  Including  coaching 
class  for  high  school  examinations,  lobbying 
for  new  claasrooms  to  be  built  in  Johannes- 
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burg,  and  a  million  Rand  fund  drive  to  aid 
black  students. 

A  second  grant  of  $10,000  was  made  to  the 
U.S. -South  Africa  Leader  Exchange  Program, 
a  private,  non-governmental  organization. 
Under  this  grant  two  black  South  Africans 
and  their  wives  have  come  to  America  for 
an  extended  period  of  travel  and  study.  Mr. 
Seth  Manaka,  who  has  a  Masters  degree  In 
library  science,  spent  three  months  In  this 
country  and  visited  libraries  In  14  cities 
across  the  country.  Dr.  Noel  Manganyl,  a 
clinical  psychologist.  Is  currently  here  visit- 
ing hospitals,  clinics  and  universities  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country. 

A  third  grant  of  $50,000  (derived,  as  were 
the  others,  from  profits  earned  by  sales  of 
our  products  In  South  Africa)  was  used  to 
establish  a  foundation  to  underwrite  edu- 
cational expenses  oif  black  students  and 
teachers  In  South  Africa.  This  foundation, 
called  ASSET  (American-South  African 
Study  and  Educational  Trust)  was  organized 
in  May,  1971. 

Its  trustees  include  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished black  leaders  in  South  Africa;  Mr. 
M.  T.  Moerane.  Editor  of  The  World;  Chief 
Gatsha  Buthelezi.  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Zulus:  Mr.  R.  S.  Naidoo.  President  of  the 
,  Natal  Indian  Teachers  Association;  Professor 
W.  M.  Kgware.  Professor  of  Psychology.  Uni- 
versity of  the  North;  and  Mr.  David  Curry, 
a  leader  of  the  "colored"  community.  There 
are  two  white  members  as  well.  Mrs.  Helen 
Suzman.  Progressive  Party  Member  of  the 
South  African  Parliament,  and  Mr.  Helmut 
Hlrsch.  Managing  Director  of  Polaroid's 
South  African  distributor.  ASSET  has  made 
a  promising  beginning.  In  its  first  nine 
months  it  has  given  scholarship  grants  to 
679  students  from  all  the  major  regions  of 
South  Africa.  Recipients  have  Included 
blacks,  "coloreds."  orientals  and  Indian  stu- 
dents at  all  levels  from  high  school  through 
college  and  postgraduate  study.  Teacher 
training  and  vocational  training  have  also 
been  funded.  Another  2,000  students  have 
benefited  from  five  special  grants  made  for 
teacher's  salaries  In  various  schools.  The 
number  of  applications  for  aid.  however,  has 
been  overwhelming.  ASSET  has  hardly 
scratched  the  surface. 

We  have  also  participated  In  the  formation 
of  a  black  owned  and  operated  distribution 
company  in  Nigeria  (another  of  the  goals  we 
set  for  ourselves) .  The  company  has  been 
operating  out  of  Lagos  since  September. 

This,  then.  Is  what  the  Polaroid  experi- 
mental program  has  accomplished  In  the  year 
It  has  been  In  existence.  But  what  effects  has 
It  had?  What  conclusions  have  we  drawn? 
What  is  the  future  of  such  a  program? 

Its  eflects  have  been  quite  visible  in  press 
reports  from  South  Africa.  England.  Canada 
and  the  U.S.  Apparently  Polaroid  has  been 
the  first  company  from  any  country  to  take 
a  public  stand  against  apartheid  and  for  the 
improvement  of  black  working  conditions  in 
South  Africa.  Literally  thousands  of  articles 
and  editorials  have  been  written  about  the 
"Polaroid  program."  Reactions  have  ranged 
from  applause  and  support  to  thoughtful 
criticism  to  revolutionary  rhetoric.  In  South 
Africa  the  press  (which  is  not  controlled  by 
the  government)  has  enthusiastically  re- 
ported every  detail  of  the  program  to  Its 
readers. 

What  have  other  companies  done?  One  of 
the  most  Important  announcements  In  re- 
cent months  came  from  the  two  largest  Inter- 
national banks  In  South  Africa,  Barclay's 
Bank  and  the  Standard  Bank,  stating  that 
they  would  pay  black  employees  the  same  rate 
for  the  Job  as  white  employees.  About  400 
black  workers  are  affected.  A  major  American 
automobile  manufacturer  also  announced 
recently  that  they  will  pay  equal  wages  for 
equal  work,  regardless  of  color.  To  date,  how- 
ever, whether  they  have  Instituted  changes 
or  not,  most  companies  In  South  Africa  have 
been  reluctant  to  make  any  public  state- 
ment of  their  current  or  future  wage  policies. 
Polaroid  has  received  inquiries  from  many 
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American  companies  asking  what  difflcultiea 
we  have  encountered  in  South  Africa  and 
what  pressures  have  been  brought  to  bear  on 
the  Implementation  of  our  plans.  The  answer 
is  simple.  We  have  encountered  no  major 
dlfiScultles,  have  faced  no  pressures  that 
would  alter  what  we  have  hoped  to  achieve. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  been  surprised  at 
how  much  progress  has  been  made  in  a 
relatively  short  time. 

Two  comments  that  have  come  to  us  In 
recent  months  have  helped  to  crystallze  our 
feelings  on  the  complex  subject  of  South 
Africa  and  our  presence  there.  Alan  Paton, 
novelist,  poet  and  a  leading  South  African 
liberal,  spoke  at  the  Harvard  Commencement 
in  June. 

"I'm  often  asked  the  question  as  to  whether 
Americans  should  withdraw  all  Investments 
In  South  Africa.  I  know  this  view  is  strongly 
held  by  some,  and  I  respect  it,  but  it  is  not 
my  own.  If  those  American  enterprises  in 
South  Africa — and  there  are  not  a  great 
many — and  here  I  am  quoting  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  Polaroid  Corporation  entitled 
"An  Experiment  in  South  Africa',  would  im- 
prove dramatically  the  salaries  and  other 
benefits  of  their  non-white  employees  then 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  would  exert  a  moral 
pressure  on  South  African  employers  to  do 
the  same  .  .  .  Therefore  I  stand  not  for  the 
withdrawal  of  American  Investment,  but  for 
this  dramatic  Improvement  in  salaries  and 
benefits. " 

The  second  was  from  a  black  African 
worker  who  met  our  four  employees  when 
they  were  in  South  Africa.  He  recently  wrote 
a  letter  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  group. 
"The  Polaroid  program  has  brought  about 
great  ferment  in  this  country  and  many  peo- 
ple seem  to  be  trying  to  do  something  about 
Improving  the  lot  of  the  African  people.  We 
have  had  the  case  of  (a  large)  bank,  which 
gave  a  directive  to  its  employees  to  accord 
African  people  the  same  courtesy  accorded 
the  other  racial  groups.  The  policy  makers  of 
that  institution  banned  the  use  of  the  appel- 
lation 'boy'  or  'girl'  when  addressing  adult 
Africans.  We  are  to  be  addressed  as  Mr.  or 
Mrs.  now.  .  .  .  What  was  started  by  Polaroid 
is  gaining  momentum  and  if  it  goes  on  in  this 
way  we  hope  that  sanity  may  eventually 
be  restored  to  our  troubled  country.  .  .  . 
Among  the  African  people,  the  'experiment' 
has  been  applauded  and  .  .  .  become  the  talk 
oi  the  townships.  This  I  have  been  able  to 
get  from  people  personally.  .  .  .  We  would 
like  to  repeat  what  we  said  to  you  in  Decem- 
ber, that  we  are  totally  opposed  to  (your) 
withdrawal  from  South  Africa.  What  has 
happened  has  in  fact  been  the  thin  edge  of 
the  wedge,  which  will— we  hope — lead  to  a 
breakthrough." 

We  share  this  hope  also.  In  our  opinion 
relatively  little  has  happened  prior  to  this 
experiment  that  could  encourage  hope  for 
change.  The  alternative  courses  of  action, 
after  close  examination,  seem  equally  bleak 
to  us.  Although  in  a  years  time  the  visible 
eflfects  on  other  companies  of  our  experiment 
have  been  limited,  the  practical  achieve- 
ments in  salaries,  benefits  and  education 
have  shown  what  can  be  done.  In  this  re- 
spect the  experiment  has  exceeded  the  ex- 
pectations of  many.  Therefore,  we  have  de- 
cided to  continue  our  program  in  South 
Africa. 


ARTIFICIAL  LEG  NO  HANDICAP  FOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BASKETBALL  PLAY- 
ER 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  January  27.  1972 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
by  sports  writer  Jim  Greenidge  in  the 
January  17  Albany  Knickerboclcer  News 
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Union-Star  Illustrates  well  the  conten- 
tion that,  given  the  opportunity,  the  so- 
called  handicapped  can  hold  their  own 
with  the  full  bodied  and  underlines  dra- 
matically the  reasoning  behind  cam- 
paigns to  "hire  the  handicapped." 

Milce  Coons  has  an  artificial  leg.  Mike 
Coons  also  plays  basketball  with  the 
Schoharie  Central  High  School  team. 
While  he,  according  to  his  own  admis- 
sion, is  not  a  star  basketball  player,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  a  star  ath- 
lete. And  a  good  student,  too. 

Is  it  Mike  Coons,  the  17-year-old  with 
the  artificial  leg  who  tried  out  for — and 
made — the  team  who  is  handicapped  and 
who  merits  our  sympathy  or  is  it  those 
who,  with  all  their  advantages,  just  will 
not  try? 

To  Mike  Coons  goes  our  admiration 
and  congratulations.  His  "handicap"  will, 
I  am  certain,  be  a  steppingstone  and 
not  a  stumbling  block. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

He  Should  F^el  Proud  of  Traveling 

Violation 

(By  Jim  Greenidge) 

What's  that?  You  have  a  Jammed  thumb 
and  your  ankle  feels  a  bit  weak?  Before  you 
start  complaining,  stop  and  think  about 
Schoharie  Central  High  basketball  player 
Mike  Coons. 

The  6-1,  175  pound  Coons  has  every  right 
to  complain  and  alibi,  but  you'll  never  hear 
anything  but  a  cheerful  word  or  see  anything 
but  a  gleaming  smile  from  him. 

Coons,  a  senior  guard  in  his  first  year  of 
high  school  competition,  has  an  artificial  leg. 
Born  17  years  ago  with  a  deformed  right  leg, 
it  was  amputated  when  he  was  very  young. 

He  now  has  a  flesh-colored  plastic-coated 
wooden  leg.  which  straps  on  to  his  thigh 
and  extends  from  the  knee  down. 

One  thing  Mike  doesn't  want,  though  is 
sympathy. 

"Mike  doesn't  consider  his  leg  as  being 
handicap."  says  Schoharie  basketbEtll  coach- 
athletic  director  Vince  Dutkowskl.  "He  does 
every  drill  the  other  players  do.  He  doesn't 
try  to  beg  his  way  out  of  anything. 

"He  runs  wind  sprints  along  with  the  other 
players,"  continued  Dutkowskl.  who  came  to 
the  school  in  September  from  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  in  Poughkeepsle.  "In  fact,  one  day 
in  practice  he  beat  one  of  the  other  players." 

Coons,  who  maintains  an  86  average  scbo- 
lastlcally.  has  seen  action — although  very 
limited — in  all  but  two  of  the  team's  eight 
games.  The  team  has  a  3-5  record. 

He  had  to  miss  the  club's  first  outing  be- 
cause he  was  late  in  getting  his  physical  and 
had  to  wait  until  he  had  the  proper  number 
of  practice  sessions  before  playing  his  first 
game. 

"Mike  would  drop  by  the  gym  nearly  every 
day  to  watch  the  early  pre-season  practices," 
said  Dutkowskl,  recalling  how  Coons  came 
out  for  the  team.  "I  knew  him  through  my 
gym  class  and  I  asked  him  to  come  out  for 
the  team." 

"I  checked  with  the  State  Education  De- 
partment to  see  if  It  was  okay  medically  for 
him  to  come  out,"  said  Dutkowskl,  and  al- 
though they  said  they  wouldn't  recommend 
it,  they  said  it  was  up  to  Mike's  parents  and 
the  school  doctor." 

Mike,  who  wants  to  become  a  sportswrit- 
er  or  sf>ortscaster,  says  he  has  been  playing 
playground  pick-up  basketball  games  with 
his  pals  "as  far  back  as  I  can  remember." 

"I  always  wanted  to  try  out  for  the  team," 
Mike  continued.  "I  thought  about  it  in  other 
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years,  but  I  Just  never  did.  But  when  coach 
Dutkowskl  came  he  gave  me  a  chance. 

"Coach  Dutkowskl  told  me  before  the  sea- 
son started  that  I  really  wasn't  going  to  get 
that  much  playing  time  because  he  wanted 
to  do  a  lot  of  running  and  plus  I  knew 
I  wouldn't  be  of  much  help  playing  a  press- 
ing defense. 

"But  I  don't  mind  sitting  on  the  bench, 
especially  if  our  team  wins  the  game.  "I  Just 
like  to  get  out  and  practice  with  the  guys." 

"Mike  is  the  kind  of  person  who  doesn't 
feel  Insulted  if  he's  only  able  to  get  In  for 
20  seconds  of  a  game."  says  Dutkowskl.  "He's 
Juit  happy  to  dress  with  the  team  and  glad 
to  be  here  with  the  club. 

"I  know  he  has  a  burning  desire  eating 
his  iniides  in  want  for  more  playing  time." 
Dutkowskl  went  on."  And  I'm  certainly  not 
carrying  him  on  the  team  to  decorate  the 
bench.  He's  no  freebee.  He  knows,  though, 
I'm  rebuilding  for  next  year." 

Mike  is  especially  strong  against  zone  de- 
fenses, says  the  coach. 

■  Mike  can  certainly  pop  them  in  If  you  give 
him  any  kind  of  room  to  shoot."  Dutkow- 
skl said  of  the  southpaw  Jumper  shooter. 
"His  favorite  shot  comes  from  the  top  of  the 
key  where  he  hits  on  nearly  50  per  cent 
of  his  shots." 

Coons  has  some  difficulty  on  defense, 
though.  "I  can't  go  In  my  weak  side  (to  the 
right)  that  well, "  he  says.  "My  man  is  able 
to  get  a  few  steps  In  front  of  me. 

•When  I  played  my  first  game  I  was  really 
nervous."  Coons  went  on.  "It  was  against 
Greenville  and  I  knew  there  were  people 
watching  nie  and  my  leg,  but  I  feel  there 
are  a  fewer  number  of  people  focusing  on 
me  each  game  now." 

Mike  scored  two  points  In  that  first  game, 
his  average  for  the  season.  "I  really  don't 
take  ihat  many  shots,"  he  says.  "Maybe  I'll 
take  two  or.  at  the  most,  three  a  game. 

"I  certainly  didn't  expect  to  be  any  kind 
of  a  star  when  I  came  out,"  he  added.  "I  used 
to  go  to  a  lot  of  the  games  in  the  past  years 
to  watch.  One  thing's  for  sure  It's  certainly 
harder  than  It  looks  from  the  sidelines. 

Veteran  Berne-Knox  coach  Pete  Shaul  re- 
members the  crowd's  reaction  to  seeing  Coons 
limp  on  to  the  court  when  the  Indians  played 
Berne. 

"There  was  such  stillness  you've  never  heard 
before  in  the  gym,  says  Shaul.  "No  one  said 
anything.  They  Just  looked." 

"There's  a  lot  of  pressure  on  Mike  when 
he  goes  into  a  game,"  says  Dutkowskl.  "And 
It's  not  the  same  kind  of  pressure  you  or  I 
might   experience   If   we   were  to   go  in. 

"The  kids  on  the  team  love  Mike "  said 
Dutkowskl.  "He's  really  an  Inspiration  to 
everyone.  The  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
graders  lock  at  Mike  and  say  to  themselves: 
'I'm  6;oing  to  give  it  a  try.' 

"The  best  way  to  describe  Mike  is  to  say 
he's  an  honest,  sincere,  hardworking  person 
who  is  always  smiling.  I  don't  think  there 
are    enough    adjectives    to    describe    Mike." 

There  aren't  nearly  enough  sports  to  keep 
him  busy,  either. 

Coons  was  the  second  man  on  the  school 
golf  team  last  year,  with  an  average  in  the 
mld-40s  for  nine  holes.  He  swims  most  every 
day  daring  the  summer  and  is  also  an  avid 
bowler  wtlh  a  145  average. 

Mike  has  also  become  quite  proficient  In 
riding  a  unlcycle,  which  he  took  up  four 
years  ago.  He's  forever  riding  one  of  his  two 
snowmobiles.  He  also  plays  softball.  ping- 
pong  and  likes  fishing  and  hunting.  He  plays 
the  guitar  (favoring  the  pop  tunes)  and 
works  on  a  farm  during  the  summers. 

"There's  no  question  that  he  has  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  guts."  says  Berne-Knox' 
Shaul.  "He's  really  some  person." 

"Yes."  echoes  Schoharie's  Dutkowskl.  "He'll 
try  anything  and  everything." 
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AMDOC 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
of  the  medical  profession,  there  is  a  spe- 
cial need  for  us  all  to  be  aware  of  the 
work  doctors  are  doing  on  their  own, 
without  personal  profit  or  the  sponsor- 
ship of  any  Government  program,  to 
help  meet  critical  medical  needs  all  over 
the  world.  In  the  forefront  of  this  work 
is  a  remarkable  organization  known  as 
AMDOC. 

AMEKDC,  which  stands  for  American 
Doctors,  is  a  nonsectarian,  nonprofit, 
nonpolitical  organization  which  arranges 
for  doctors  to  serve  short-term  assign- 
ments abroad.  AMDOC  was  foimded  by 
Paul  Williamson,  M.D.,  some  8  years  ago. 
Its  president  is  William  Van  Valin,  M.D., 
who  spent  considerable  time  with  Tom 
Dooley,  M.D.,  and  was  a  volunteer  at 
Lambarene,  Gabon,  central  Africa  with 
Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer.  The  acting  execu- 
tive director  is  Tad  Lonergan,  M.D.  The 
program  concentrates  on  assisting  and 
providing  medical  services  in  the  emer- 
gent nation  throughout  the  free  world. 
AMDOC's  function  is  twofold:  It  estab- 
lishes the  need  for  an  American  volun- 
teer doctor  and  then  finds  the  right  man 
or  woman  to  fill  that  need.  Paramedical 
personnel  are  also  provided  in  the  same 
manner.  The  AMDOC  program  has  been 
in  operation  worldwide  for  the  past  7 
years — finding  the  right  doctor  for  a 
given  hospital  or  institution.  In  1970 
AMDOC  placed  134  doctors  in  24  coun- 
tries— treating  over  430,000  patients. 
Treatment  Includes  everything  from 
minor  ailments  to  complicated  surgical 
procedures.  AMDOC  physicians  served  in 
the  Peruvian  earthquake  disaster — 
AMDOC  paramedics  were  among  the 
first  on  tiie  scene  providing  skills,  sup- 
plies, and  compassion  for  the  sick  and  in- 
jured. The  good  will  created  and  mone- 
tary value  of  their  work  is  impossible  to 
estimate. 

The  basis  of  this  program  is  the  prin- 
ciple that  private  enterprise — medical 
technology,  in  this  case — using  its  own 
initiative,  can  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  needs  of  the  world  to- 
day— without  Government  subsidy.  The 
program's  measuring  stick  for  help  is: 
First,  genuine  need;  and  second,  local 
leadership  to  work  with  AMDOC  volun- 
teers. AMDOC  does  not  o'(vn  or  operate 
hospitals,  clinics,  dispensaries,  or  or- 
phanages. Working  with  the  sound  self- 
help  principle,  the  recipient  institution 
provides  facilities,  equipment,  and  per- 
sonnel to  assist  the  doctor  while  he  serves. 
A  skilled  American  doctor  during  his 
tenure  has  personal  contact  with  patients 
of  another  country  in  a  genuine  people- 
to-people  program  that  will  bear  fruit 
long  after  his  return  home. 

A  physician  willing  to  accept  an 
AMDOC    assignment    serves    a    specific 
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length  of  time — from  4  weeks  to  12 
months.  He  pays  his  own  travel  and  liv- 
ing expenses  plus  those  of  his  family,  if 
he  wishes  them  to  accompany  him.  Each 
doctor  in  the  AMDOC  program  practices 
without  compensation.  Those  doctors, 
however,  who  may  take  an  assignment 
for  longer  periods — 1  to  5  years — usually 
will  receive  some  compensation  and  re- 
imbursement of  travel  expenditures  from 
the  hospital  or  clinic  which  he  is  serving. 
On  his  return  from  abroad  he  renders  a 
detailed  report  on  location,  medical  sit- 
uation and  other  vital  statistics  for 
AMEXXr's  records.  In  some  rural  areas 
15,000  to  100,000  natives  are  served  by 
one  hospital.  During  his  assignment  the 
AMDCX:  volunteer  physician  is  able  to 
assist  in  local  medical  programs  by  shar- 
ing new  techniques,  teaching  students, 
encouraging  public  health  practices,  re- 
lieving overworked  rural  doctors  and 
supporting  long-term  medical  programs 
operated  by  religious  and  voluntary 
agencies. 

The  newest  program  permits  medical 
students  to  accompany  a  doctor  on  his 
assignment.  On  this  preceptorship  basis 
the  student  works  in  a  foreign  hospital 
under  supervision  of  the  AMDOC  physi- 
cian; in  some  cases  he  may  serve  under 
a  local  resident  physician.  Students  who 
apply  are  first  thoroughly  screened  by 
the  dean  and  faculty  of  their  medical 
school. 

Members  of  the  AMDOC  operating 
board  are  medical  men  with  similar  ex- 
perience and  businessmen  skilled  in  fi- 
nance and  administration.  On  AMDOC's 
working  board  are  doctors  from  many 
different  States  who  have  served  on  one 
or  more  AMDOC  assignments.  Their  ad- 
vice is  sought  whenever  questions  arise 
concerning  the  area  overseas  where  they 
have  practiced.  All  of  these  doctors  serve 
in  an  honorarj'  capacity  because  they 
realize  the  importance  of  improved  med- 
ical standards  in  developing  areas  of  the 
free  world  and  they  are  aware  of  the  con- 
tribution that  AMDOC  can  make  toward 
furthering  an  atmosphere  of  good  will 
and  peace. 

Every  AMDOC  assignment  calls  for  re- 
search at  both  ends  of  the  spectrum 
and  judgment  based  on  experience.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  134  doctors  who 
volunteered  in  1970  have  contributed  to 
the  goals  of  AMDOC,  but  the  number  of 
doctors  willing  to  accept  assignment  far 
exceeds  the  number  that  administrative 
dollars  were  able  to  send.  Compared 
with  the  number  of  hospitals  in  need, 
the  figures  are  totally  inadequate.  The 
Peruvian  earthquake  operation  cost  over 
$25,000  for  supplies  and  equipment  alone. 
These  costs  were  assumed  by  a  few  dedi- 
cated doctors  so  that  the  organization 
could  continue  to  try  to  meet  current  de- 
mands from  its  one  source  of  income — 
donations  from  private  individuals. 
AMDOC  is  an  all-volunteer  agency  with 
one  paid  employee  and  with  a  minimum 
of  overhead.  AMDOC  is  not  an  expen- 
sive government  program  with  red- 
tape  and  large  grants.  Each  dollar  in- 
vested grows  a  hundredfold  on  a  con- 
crete basis  of  understanding,  good  will, 
and  knowledge  shared. 
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THE  MEANTING  OP  THE  6-PERCENT 
UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  IS  NOT 
SELF-EVIDENT 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  WaU  Street  Jour- 
nal carried  a  front  page  article  by  its 
able  correspondent,  John  O'Riley,  which 
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sheds  some  important  light  on  the  un- 
employment rate  that  stuck  at  about  the 
6-percent  level  for  most  of  1971.  In  the 
past,  we  have  tended  to  view  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  this  magnitude  as  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  substantial  slack 
in  the  economy  and  widespread  jobless- 
ness among  primary  breadwinners.  How- 
ever, in  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
steady  shift  in  the  composition  of  the 
labor  force  so  that  women  and  teenagers 
comprise  a  much  larger  portion  than 
formerly.  Since  the  range  of  job  oppor- 

COMPOSITION  OF  UNEMPLOYED  LABOR  FORCE 
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tunities  open  to  these  workers  is  gener- 
ally narrower  than  that  for  prime  age 
male  workers,  and  since  they  tend  to 
move  in  and  out  of  jobs  more  frequently 
it  is  not  surprising  that  unemployment 
rates  for  teenagers  and  women  are  sig- 
nificantly higher.  This  shift  in  the  labor 
force  to  a  larger  proportion  of  higher 
than  normal  unemployment-prone  work- 
ers is  clearly  indicated  in  the  foUowlng 
breakdown  of  the  jobless  pool  for  the 
years  1958,  1961,  and  1971,  in  each  of 
which  the  unemployment  rate  was  6  per- 
cent or  greater: 
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m-and-outers  In  the  labor  market  than  are 
labeled  unemployed  are  so  classified  because 
they  lost  jobs.  A  recent  (November)  Labor 
Department  estimate  figured  15%  of  the  Job- 
less adult  women  were  thus  listed  because 
they  had  quit  their  last  Jobs  voluntarily.  And 
another  whopping  44%  had  actually  been  out 
of  the  labor  market  for  some  time,  and,  de- 
ciding to  work  again,  hadn't  found  Jobs  to 
their  liking. 

No,  the  "6.1%  unemployed"  figure  is  not 
one  to  be  happy  about.  But  the  public  mis- 
conception it  engenders  is  probably  too  big 
to  measure. 

I  John  O'Riley. 


COMMUNITY  U.S.A.,  ANTI-SMUT 
DAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  veteran, 
fraternal,  religious,  and  civic  organiza- 
tions in  New  York  and  other  sections  of 
the  Nation  are  planning  special  activities 
for  Sunday,  February  20,  1972,  to  declare 
their  opposition  to  obscenity  and  pornog- 
raphy. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  am  introducing 
today  a  concurrent  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  proclaim  Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 20,  1972,  as  "Community  U.S.A.  Anti- 
Smut  Day." 

As  is  the  case  with  most  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  have  received  numerous  letters 
from  concerned  parents  who  are  deeply 
disturbed  about  the  ready  availability  to 
children  of  blatant  obscenity  and  pornog- 
raphy in  our  Nation  today. 

There  is  hardly  a  magazine  stand  in 
the  Nation  that  does  not  display  smut 
and  perversion  of  every  type  and  descrip- 
tion. This  nauseous  material  also  is  often 
sent  through  the  mails.  The  traffickers  in 
this  filth  represent  a  billion  dollar  indus- 
try whose  only  contribution  to  society  is 
to  corrode  and  destroy  it. 

Police  officials  and  medical  experts 
have  testified  before  congressional  com- 
mittees that  there  is  a  direct  relationship 
between  the  prevalence  of  pornogi'aphic 
material  and  the  rapidly  increasing  in- 
cidence of  sex  crimes. 

The  Post  Office  Department  informs 
me  that  during  the  last  SVz  years  they 
have  received  some  722,000  complaints 
from  people  objecting  to  the  receipt  of 
imsolicited  pornography  in  the  mail. 
Since  the  passage  of  legislation  in  1970 
designed  to  remove  sexually  oriented  ad- 
vertising from  the  mail,  544,000  people 
have  requested  that  their  names  be  re- 
moved from  the  mailing  lists  of  firms 
trading  in  this  filth. 

Court  decisions  involving  freedom  of 
the  press  and  freedom  of  speech  often 
have  served  only  to  confuse  the  public 
and  encourage  the  dissemination  of 
hard-core  pornographic  and  obscene 
material. 

To  those  who  take  an  extremely  liberal 
view  toward  the  free  availability  of  vice, 
it  might  be  well  to  recall  the  words  of 
Alexander  Pope,  who  said: 
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Vice  Is  a  monster  of  such  frightful  meln 
As  to  l}e  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen. 
But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  its  face 
We  first  despise,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  vital  that  responsible 
opinion  reaffirm  the  need  to  encourage 
the  use  of  wholesome  and  inspiring  visual 
subjects,  and  to  oppose  stringently  hard- 
core pornography  and  obscenity. 

Scanning  the  calendar  of  special  days 
and  weeks,  one  can  find  Presidentitd 
proclamations  concerning  National  Poi- 
son Prevention  Week,  Earth  Week,  Moon 
Day,  and  National  Clown  Week.  Surely,  it 
would  be  equally  important  to  designate 
one  day  to  focus  our  attention  on  the 
need  to  find  an  antidote  for  one  of  the 
most  pernicious  poisons  on  earth,  ob- 
scenity and  pornography. 


THE  PARENTS  OF  OUR  TEENAGERS: 
A  COMMITTED  GENERATION 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TERRY 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  often  the 
site  of  eloquent  discussions  of  many  is- 
sues. With  the  wide  variety  of  informa- 
tion and  backgroimd  material  available 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  just  about  every  approach  to 
the  issues  would  have  been  discussed  by 
someone.  But  as  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  know,  our  con- 
stituents frequently  express  opinions  and 
positions  much  more  clearly  and  suc- 
cinctly than  we  do. 

On  Tuesday,  December  28,  Prof. 
Charles  Wallis  of  Keuka  College  ad- 
dressed the  annual  Yates  County  Ki- 
wanis-Rotary-Lions  luncheon  in  Penn 
Yan,  N.Y.  Professor  Wallis'  topic  was 
oriented  to  the  young  people  from  local 
colleges,  businesses,  and  the  Armed 
Forces  who  were  invited  to  the  luncheon. 

In  a  very  eloquent  manner.  Professor 
Wallis  explained  the  contribution  of  the 
current  generation  of  parents  of  our  col- 
lege generation.  His  remarks  appeared  in 
the  December  29,  Wednesday  morning 
edition  of  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle.  It  is  a  privilege  to  include 
them  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

Parents'  Generation  Praised 

Few  generations  of  Americans  have  ac- 
complished more  than  the  one  today  that 
represents  the  middle-age  group  of  society. 
If  your  generation  does  more,  men  for  cen- 
turies to  come  will  be  indebted  to  you.  Their 
lives  have  not  been  easy.  They  came  to  ma- 
turity In  a  devastating  depression.  Then  en- 
gaged In  a  do-or-dle  struggle  against  Hitler 
to  preserve  our  heritage  and  freedom.  When 
the  war  was  concluded,  they  poured  billions 
Into  the  economy  of  the  world  to  sustain 
life  among  friend  and  foe. 

I  know  of  no  hope  or  aspiration  which 
your  parents  do  not  share  In  common  with 
you.  Your  weaknesses  are  our  weaknesses 
and  yoxir  frustrations  are  like  ours.  I  can 
think  of  no  great  dream  or  Ideal  of  yours 
which  your  parents  do  not  cherish  with  equal 
zeal  and  commitment. 

Your  parents  have  demonstrated  their 
common  commitment  to  your  excellence  by 
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blazing  new  trails  in  social  Justice,  including 
far  reaching  constitutional  reforms  in  hu- 
man rights.  They  have  split  the  atom  and 
explored  outer  space. 

They  have  given  to  your  generation  the 
greatest  schools  in  number  and  quality 
known  to  history.  They  have  championed 
the  greatest  social  and  humanitarian  reforms 
known  to  man. 

Yes,  they  have  erred.  But  the  mistakes  have 
been  made  with  the  best  intentions  in  mind. 
We  moved  troops  into  Southeast  Asia  in  a 
selfless  gesture  of  support  for  less  fortunate 
people,  but  like  welfare,  noble  purpose  be- 
came shrouded   and  confused. 

The  generation  gap  is  misleading  and  false. 
There  may  be  a  difference  in  vocabulary  and 
method,  but  your  generation  and  mine  ere 
inextricably  one  in  spirit  as  we  are  one  in 
flesh. 


TRIBUTE    TO    PARAMOUNT,    CALIF. 
ON  ITS  15TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  at  this  time  to  congratu- 
late the  citizens  of  Paramount,  Calif.,  on 
their  15th  anniversary  as  an  incorporated 
city. 

This  unique  community,  located  with- 
in Los  Angeles  County,  was  formerly 
known  as  Hynes  and  Clearwater.  A  few 
short  years  ago,  this  area  was  the  home 
of  80,000  dairy  cows  and  had  the  largest 
hay  market  in  the  world. 

Times  have  changed,  and  today  the 
city  of  Paramount  boasts  a  population  of 
35,000.  But,  due  to  the  foresight  of  the 
city  officials,  the  community  has  not  re- 
placed its  rural  setting  with  industrial 
sprawl.  While  there  are  six  dairy  farms 
still  operating  in  Paramount,  the  city 
also  has  three  parks  to  provide  recreation 
and  relaxation  for  her  citizens. 

To  provide  employment  for  the  people 
of  the  Paramount  area,  industrial  parks 
have  been  established  to  attract  commer- 
cial interests. 

Paramount  is  a  balanced  community 
which  has  a  charming  residential  area 
consisting  of  neat,  landscaped  homes  lo- 
cated on  wide,  safe,  well-maintained 
streets.  In  addition,  special  mobile  home 
parks  make  up  an  important  part  of  the 
residential  pattern. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  Para- 
mount is  the  Paramount  General  Hos- 
pital, a  $6  million  facility  which  the  citi- 
zens point  to  in  pride.  According  to  Dr. 
Irvine  Moskowitz,  the  chairman  of  the 
board,  the  hospital  has  150  beds,  18  doc- 
tors, and  a  staff  of  200. 

All  of  these  achievements  do  not  hap- 
pen by  accident.  The  city  officials  take 
the  goverrunent  to  the  people  in  an  effort 
to  study  their  problems  firsthand.  On  a 
friendly,  informal  basis,  the  officials  reg- 
ularly visit  the  neighborhoods  in  special 
vans  in  order  to  talk  and  listen  to  the 
people. 

But,  the  Paramount  officials  are  not 
content  to  see  the  community  stand  still. 
City  Manager  Harry  Bond  foresees  a 
gradual  growth  for  several  years,  reach- 
ing a  maximum  of  40.000  residents.  City 
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Councilman  Louis  Spane,  known  by  his 
friends  as  "Mr.  Paramount,"  predicts  a 
trend  toward  multiple-family  and  high- 
rise  apartments.  In  fact,  the  plarming 
commission  has  recently  approved  a 
project  for  97  condominium  homes  in 
Southwestern  Paramount. 

Through  teamwork,  dedication,  and 
hard  work,  the  city  officials — former 
mayor.  Ted  Mosier;  the  present  Mayor 
John  Mies;  Vice-Mayor  Raymond  Guil- 
len; a  devoted  city  council  consisting  of 
Mr.  Mosier,  Richard  DeBie,  and  Mr. 
Spane.  and.  of  course,  their  predeces- 
sors— have  provided  modern  facilities 
and  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
community.  These  include  a  new  city 
hall,  a  gymnasium,  an  Olympic  swim- 
ming pool,  a  community  center,  parks, 
a  library,  fire  station,  and  post  oflRce. 

Again,  due  to  the  foresight  of  the  city 
officials,  the  fiscal  affairs  of  Paramount 
are  stable.  The  community  finances  its 
affairs  without  resorting  to  the  property 
tax.  nor  does  the  city  have  a  debt. 

To  educate  their  children,  the  people  of 
Paramount  have  constructed  seven  ele- 
mentary schools  and  one  public  high 
school.  In  addition,  there  are  two  private 
schools  in  the  community. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the 
officials  and  the  people  of  Paramount  for 
their  dedication  and  hard  work  in  pro- 
viding the  support  necessary  for  the 
progress  achieved  over  the  past  15  years, 
since  incorporation  as  a  city  January  30, 
1957. 

On  the  occasion  of  their  15th  anni- 
versary as  an  incorporated  city,  I  wish 
the  community  of  Paramount  continued 
success  in  the  years  to  come. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Russians  use  these  violent  attacks 
to  cloud  the  true  issue — the  cruel  and 
Inhuman  oppression  of  their  Jewish  mi- 
nority— and,  thus,  are  enabled  to  move 
from  the  defensive  to  the  offensive  by 
branding  those  in  the  United  States  con- 
cerned about  that  oppression  as  radical, 
violent  hooligans  and  gangsters. 

We  cannot  tolerate  such  murderous 
violence.  If  it  is  intended  to  pressure  the 
Soviet  Government  into  easing  its  re- 
strictions on  the  emigration  of  Soviet 
Jews,  it  is  tragically  and  totally  inhuman 
and  counterproductive.  Violent  acts  Im- 
measurably and  seriously  hurt  the  cause 
their  perpetrators  ostensibly  seek  to  sup- 
port. I  can  only  hope  that  universal  de- 
nunciation of  such  senseless  acts  will 
prevent  their  repetition  by  totally  mis- 
guided individuals. 


A   LOOK   AT   THE    VOTING   RIGHTS 
RECORD 


FIREBOMBING  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day in  New  York  City  two  talent-booking 
offices  were  firebombed,  causing  the 
death  of  a  young  woman  and  13  other 
injuries.  Both  offices  have  been  involved 
in  arranging  visits  to  this  country  by 
Soviet  performing  artists.  Telephone 
calls  to  the  press  shortly  before  the 
bombing  indicated  that  they  were  de- 
signed as  protests  against  these  cultural 
exchanges  with  the  Soviet  Union  whose 
repression  of  Soviet  Jews  has  been  inter- 
nationally condemned. 

I  am  convinced  that  no  responsible 
Jewish  organization  Is  connected  in  any 
way  with  the  bombings  in  New  York,  and 
I  am  gratified  that  the  Jewish  Defense 
League  has  disavowed  any  connection 
with  this  incident. 

Those  of  us  who  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  are  well 
aware  that  violent  attacks  like  this  are 
utterly   counterproductive. 

During  my  recent  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  top-ranking  Russian  officials  con- 
stantly confronted  me  with  the  violence 
that,  on  a  very  few  occasions,  has  marred 
our  eflforts  to  call  attention  to  this  Issue. 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
body  to  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  January  26, 
1972.  The  editorial  entitled  "A  Look  at 
the  Voting  Rights  Record."  points  to  the 
significant  gains  achieved  as  a  result  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  and  refers  to  the 
recent  report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Over- 
sight Subcommittee  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

I  note  with  pride  the  fact  that  this  re- 
port, the  first  from  this  important  sub- 
committee, was  unanimous.  Such  unan- 
imity exemplifies  the  continuing  biparti- 
san efforts  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  assure  that  every  citizen  has  an 
equal  opportimity  to  participate  in  the 
affairs  of  his  government. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  hope  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
will  implement  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  report.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

A  Look  at  the  Voting  Rights  Record 
Two  striking  pieces  of  evidence  Indicate 
that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  has 
worked  with  remarkable  effectiveness  to  en- 
franchise black  citizens  in  the  South.  Its  aim 
was  to  do  away  with  a  variety  of  devices  con- 
trived by  Southern  states  to  keep  blacks  from 
exercising  the  basic  right  of  citizenship— 
everything  from  rigged  literacy  tests  to  out- 
right intimidation.  One  piece  of  evidence  Is 
to  be  found  in  statistics  of  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights.  In  the  first  two  years 
after  enactment  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
registration  of  nonwhlte  voters  In  the  states 
covered  by  the  act  Increased  from  35.5  to  57.2 
per  cent  of  those  eligible.  In  Mississippi,  that 
percentage  Jumped  all  the  way  from  6.7  to 
59.8. 

Another  kind  of  tribute  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  act  Is  to  be  found  In  the  Ingenious 
ways  Invented  by  some  of  the  Southern 
states  to  circumvent  It.  Mississippi  even  went 
to  the  trouble  last  year  of  requiring  reregls- 
tratlon  of  all  voters  In  26  of  its  counties.  This 
has  the  appearance  of  an  evenhanded  re- 
quirement falling  equally  upon  blacks  and 
whites.  Actually,  it  imposes  a  far  heavier  bur- 
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den  upon  the  former  than  upon  the  latter, 
and  was  doubtless  intended  to  do  so.  In  Mla- 
slsslppl,  blacks  tend  more  than  whites  to  live 
In  rural  reas,  and  registration  may  entail  a 
long  and  burdensome  trip  for  them.  Moreover. 
It  required  an  act  of  courage  for  blacks  to 
register  In  Mississippi  in  the  first  place,  a 
form  of  hardihood  some  of  them  may  be  re- 
luctant to  repeat. 

A  recently  released  report  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Over-Sight  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  takes  note  of  this 
Southern  strategy  and  makes  some  stringent 
comments  on  the  Justice  Department's  fail- 
ure to  counteract  It.  The  report  Is  notewor- 
thy, in  part  for  the  fact  that  the  five  Demo- 
cratic and  four  Republican  members  of  the 
subcommittee  Joined  in  it  unanimously.  The 
conclusion  they  came  to  was  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  not  properly  en- 
forced Section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
that  the  department  should  have  objected  to 
Mississippi  reregistration  and  that  It  has 
failed  to  protect  adequately  the  rights  of 
persons  registered  by  federal  examiners. 

This  is  a  severe  Indictment  of  the  federal 
agency  to  which  blacks  must  look  for  vindi- 
cation of  their  rights  and  It  Is  made  the 
sharper  by  the  subcommittee's  concluding 
recommendation:  "We  recommend  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  clearly  demonstrate 
a  no-nonsense  policy  of  enforcement  by  uti- 
lizing civil  and  criminal  sanctions  in  cer- 
tain cases  where  the  action  of  state  or  lo- 
cal officials  openly  flout  the  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act."  The  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  Congressman  Don  Edwards  of 
California,  was  quite  right  In  asserting:  "The 
right  to  vote,  which  is  protected  by  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  Is  at  the  very  heart  of  our 
democracy."  It  would  be  tragic  if  the  exercise 
of  that  right  were  again  subverted  as  It  was 
in  the  latter  years  of  the  19th  century.  It 
can  be  kept  real  only  as  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  zealous  In  upholding  it  and  as 
Congress  continues  a  vigilant  exercise  of  its 
oversight  responsibilities. 


ANNIVERSARY   OF   UKRAINE 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  take  time  today  to  observe  the  54th 
anniversary    of    the    Independence    of 
Ukraine,  we  realize  that  our  concern  over 
these  noble  and  unfortunate  people  is 
not  restricted  to  one  short  day  per  year. 
The    Ukrainians    have    suffered    much 
under  the  iron  rule  of  the  Soviets,  much 
more  than  their  ancestors  had  suffered 
under  the  czars.  The  tight  seal  of  in- 
ternal   repression    around    the    Soviet 
Union  has  prevented  us  from  knowing  the 
full  extent  of  the  Ukrainian  condition. 
Nevertheless,  we  know  that  they  are  sur- 
viving, despite  the  deaths  of  millions  of 
their  number  at  the  cruel  hands  of  the 
Soviets,  and  still  struggling  to  regain  the 
independence  they  so  quickly  lost  after  4 
years  of  bloody  aggression  and  subver- 
sion by  the  Russian  Federated  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic,  which  had  fraudu- 
lently recognized  and  pledge  to  respect 
the  independence  of  the  Ukrainian  state. 
Their  precious  freedom  lost,  the  peo- 
ple of  Ukraine  were  sub.1ected  to  harsh, 
inhuman    treatment    and    persecution. 
Millions  starved  to  death  as  a  result  of 
manmade  famine  because  they  resisted 
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collectivization  of  their  farms.  Ukrain- 
ian youths  were  forced  to  leave  their 
home  for  work  in  far  regions  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  Their  churches  were  de- 
stroyed and  their  clergymen  deported 
and  executed. 

It  is  known  that  underground  resist- 
ance efforts  are  continuing  in  this  larg- 
est of  non-Russian  captive  nations.  The 
Ukrainian  love  of  freedom  has  not  been 
stifled.  I  am  proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be 
able  to  join  with  Ukrainians  living  in  the 
free  world  to  speak  for  their  47  million 
kinsmen  behind  the  Iron  curtain  on 
this  observance  of  their  independence.  I 
commend  their  i>atience  and  fortitude 
and  wish  them  ultimate  success  in  their 
struggle  for  national  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 


CAPT.  LEROY  STUTZ  MO-KAN 
MAN  OP  YEAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  carmot  be 
reminded  too  often  of  the  tragedy  of 
hundreds  of  Americans  held  captive  in 
Communist  prison  camps  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  anguish  suffered  by  them  and 
by  their  families  needs  to  be  brought 
home  to  us  again  and  again  until  this 
war  is  over  and  our  men  are  free. 

The  Atchison  Daily  Globe,  a  news- 
paper in  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Kansas,  recognizes  this  fact. 
This  month  it  demonstrated  its  support 
for  all  American  POW's  by  designating 
one,  Capt.  Leroy  Stutz,  of  Effingham, 
Kans.,  as  its  Mo-Kan  Area  Man  of  the 
Year  for  1971. 

I  commend  the  Globe  for  the  wisdom 
of  its  selection.  Captain  Stutz  and  his 
comrades  in  captivity  deserve  our  con- 
stant assurance  that  we  have  not  for- 
gotten, and  that  we  are  working  on  their 
behalf. 

As  the  following  article  from  the  Jan- 
uary 9  issue  of  the  Globe  points  out.  Cap- 
tain Stutz  is  the  type  of  young  man 
which  this  country  can  ill  afiford  to  do 
without.  Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  this 
man  of  the  year  is  soon  with  us  again. 
Capt.  Leroy  Stutz  Mo-Kan  Man  of  Year 

A  prisoner  of  war  in  North  Vietnam  for 
more  than  five  years.  Capt.  Leroy  W.  Stutz 
of  Effingham  Is  the  1971  Mo-Kan  Area  Man 
of  the  Year. 

The  Atchison  county  youth,  a  native  of 
Effingham,  was  selected  by  a  panel  of  Judges 
from  a  field  of  37  candidates  nominated  last 
month  In  the  third  annual  Globe  search  for 
the  Individual  who  contributed  the  most  In 
service  above  self  to  his  community  or  the 
area  during  the  past  year. 

Captain  Stutz  Is  the  first  Mo-Kan  Area 
Man  of  the  Year  to  be  named  outside  of  the 
city  of  Atchison. 

Previously  honored  as  Mo-Kan  Area  Man 
of  the  Year  were  Dr.  E.  J.  Brlbach.  noted 
opthalomoglst.  in  1969  and  L.  A.  (Roy)  Oster- 
tag,  retired  furniture  merchant,  named  for 
1970. 

"In  7lew  of  the  times  and  the  many  con- 
tributions made  by  the  youth  of  the  country, 
we  believe  Captain  Stutz  has  contributed  the 
most  In  service  above  self  not  only  to  his 
nation,  but  to  the  Mo-Kan  area  and  Is  highly 
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deserving  of  the  honor,"  spokesman  for  the 
judges  stated  in  announcing  the  panel's 
selection. 

"Also  significant'  is  that  In  honoring  this 
young  man  we  show  that  he  as  well  as  other 
POWs  In  Southeast  Asia  have  not  been  for- 
gotten at  home." 

"That's  wonderful!"  was  the  happy  com- 
ment of  Captain  Stutz's  wife,  Karen.  She  and 
their  son,  Brian,  6,  who  knows  his  father 
only  from  pictures,  arc  living  with  her  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Klerns,  at  Cum- 
mlngs  while  awaiting  bis  release. 

"I  know  he  will  be  cheered  and  pleased 
when  he  learns  of  his  selection  for  the 
honor,"  Mrs.  Stutz  said. 

Awaiting  bis  return  along  with  his  wife 
and  son  are  Captain  Stutz's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  C.  Stutz  of  Effingham.  His 
father  Is  state  representative  from  the  61st 
district.  He  also  has  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Oene 
(Jeanette)  Berry  and  Mrs.  Robert  (Helen) 
CapUnger,  wife  of  the  Atchison  lawyer,  both 
of  Effingham. 

In  considering  the  selection  of  Captain 
Stutz  for  the  honor,  the  Judges  also  cited 
the  citation  made  on  the  ballot  nominating 
him  for  Man  of  the  Year.  The  citation  reads : 

"I  nominate  Capt.  Leroy  Stutz,  Hanoi,  Viet- 
nam, for  MoKan  Area's  Man  of  the  Year  be- 
cause more  than  any  other  man  in  North- 
east Kansas  Captain  Stutz  has  contributed 
unselfishly  to  better  the  lives  of  every  man. 
woman  and  child  In  Northeast  Kansas  and 
with  others  like  him.  to  better  the  lives  of 
an  entire  nation." 

Captain  Stutz  was  stationed  at  Udorn. 
ThaUand.  with  the  9th  Tactical  Reconnais- 
sance Squadron  when  a  RP-4C  Phantom 
plane,  piloted  by  Capt.  Robert  Oregory.  Cape 
Girardeau.  Mo.,  vanished  Dec.  2,  1966,  on  a 
routine  trip  to  photograph  the  results  of  a 
strike  at  the  enemy  by  other  USAF  units.  It 
was  Captain  Stutz's  64th  mission. 

Captain  Stutz,  then  a  lieutenant,  was 
listed  as  missing  In  action  along  with  the 
pilot  when  their  plane  failed  to  return  from 
the  mission. 

It  was  to  be  32  months  later.  Aug.  9.  1969. 
before  his  wife.  Karen.  w£ks  to  learn  that  her 
husband  was  alive  and  a  prisoner  of  war  of 
the  North  Vietnamese.  It  was  the  first  word 
she  had  concerning  her  husband  since  noti- 
fied Dec.  4,  1966.  when  Informed  by  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  that  he  was  missing  In  action. 

Captain  Stutz  along  with  Major  Gregory 
(both  men  having  been  promoted  in  rank 
while  reported  missing  in  action)  were  listed 
by  the  Pentagon  among  42  servicemen  on  a 
list  of  POWs  held  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 
The  names  had  been  obtained  from  three 
other  servicemen  who  had  been  released  by 
Hanoi  at  that  time. 

It  was  to  be  another  long  period  of  waiting 
for  Karen  Stutz  before  she  was  to  receive 
direct  word  from  her  husband. 

On  May  16.  1970,  she  received  the  first  mes- 
sages from  Captain  Stutz — two  letters  dated 
Feb.  4  and  March  2.  both  on  six-line  forms 
Hanoi  allows  the  POWs  to  send  relatives.  The 
letters  were  relayed  to  Mrs.  Stutz  by  the 
Committee  of  Liaison  of  New  York  City,  go- 
between  for  relatives  In  the  States  and  the 
POWs  held  by  Hanoi. 

While  Irregular,  mall  continued  to  arrive 
during  1970  and  1971  until  a  sudden  lull  In 
the  middle  of  last  year.  Then  It  was  six 
months  before  Mrs.  Stutz  had  a  message  from 
her  husband. 

On  Dec.  28,  Mrs.  Stutz  received  a  packet  of 
mall,  four  letters  and  two  pKDStcards.  from 
the  Committee  of  Liaison  bearing  a  New  York 
postmark  of  Dec.  22.  Latest  of  the  missives 
was  dated  by  her  husband  as  Dec.  2.  1971. 
One  of  the  postcards  was  for  his  parents. 
They  had  previously  last  received  a  form  let- 
ter from  their  son  on  Aug.  5.  1971.  It  was 
dated  June  17,  1971.  and  was  the  first  direct 
message  they  had  had  from  their  son. 

Appointed  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 
at  Colorado  Springs  by  Congressman  William 
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Avery.  Captain  Stutz  reported  as  a  cadet 
there  on  June  27.  1960.  He  was  commissioned 
a  second  lieutenant  In  the  Air  Force  on  his 
graduation  from  the  Academy  In  1964  and 
was  stationed  at  Craig  Air  Force  Base.  Selma, 
Ala.,  and  at  Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  Sumter. 
S.C,  before  being  assigned  to  the  reconnais- 
sance unit  In  ThaUand  July  26.  1966. 

Following  his  graduation  from  the  Air 
Force  Academy  on  June  3.  1964,  Captain 
Stutz  and  his  wife,  Karen  were  married  In  a 
ceremony  performed  by  the  Rev.  Kenneth 
McQehee  at  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
here  on  June  21,  1964.  Following  their  honey- 
moon she  and  her  husband  made  their  home 
at  Selma  where  Brian  was  born  July  11,  1965. 

Captain  Stutz  was  graduated  from  Atchi- 
son County  Community  High  school  at  Ef- 
fingham In  1957.  He  was  an  outstanding 
student  at  ACCHS  where  he  lettered  in  both 
football  and  basketball  and  received  a  cita- 
tion by  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Cor- 
poration for  distinguished  performance  in 
its  nationwide  search  for  students  of  un- 
usual ability  In  his  senior  year.  He  also 
ranked  In  the  first  division  of  the  Emporia 
State  College  All-Kansas  State  Scholarship 
contest  in  his  Junior  year  at  ACCHS.  He  was 
president  of  his  sophomore  class,  vice  presi- 
dent of  his  Junior  class  and  ser\-ed  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  chap- 
ter at  ACCHS  during  his  senior  year. 

Following  his  graduation  from  ACCHS. 
where  his  wife  was  also  a  student,  Leroy 
farmed  for  a  year  on  a  place  adjacent  to  that 
of  land  owned  by  his  father  near  Effingham 
before  enrolling  at  Washburn  university.  To- 
peka.  where  he  was  a  student  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment  to  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the 
Academy  he  had  been  a  member  of  Company 
E.  Second  Battle  Group.  137th  Infantry.  At- 
chison's National  Guard  unit,  for  three  years. 

Since  her  husband  vanished  on  that  flight 
over  North  Vietnam.  Karen  Stutz  has  en- 
deavored In  every  way  she  knows  to  win  his 
release.  She  has  Joined  the  wives  and  fami- 
lies of  other  POWs  from  this  area  as  well  as 
over  the  nation  In  appealing  to  both  the 
U.S.  Government  and  to  Hanoi  to  come  to  an 
agreement  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners. 

Even  before  mall  had  been  received  from 
Captain  Stutz  she  had  participated  In  a  na- 
tionwide drive  at  Christmas  in  1969  to  send 
cards  to  Hanoi  requesting  that  communica- 
tions between  those  Interned  and  their  loved 
ones  be  allowed  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
government. 

And  on  the  fifth  anniversary  of  his  capture 
last  month,  a  small  advertisement  along  with 
a  picture  of  Brian  appeared  In  The  Globe 
with  the  plea:  "Please  Eton't  Forget  My  Dad'" 

In  letters,  a  copy  of  one  of  which  appears 
along  with  this  story.  Captain  Stutz  has  in- 
dicated he  hopes  to  return  to  the  farm  upon 
his  release  and  return  to  the  States  and  his 
family.  That  hopefully  will  be  soon. 

In  the  meantime.  The  Globe  along  with 
the  panel  of  Judges  who  selected  him  for  the 
honor  hope  that  It  in  one  small  way  an- 
swers Brian's  plea  In  that  his  Dad  not  be 
forgotten  for  having  served  his  community 
and  his  nation  well  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 


THE  CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 
AND  AIR  FARES 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  November 
24.  1971,  30  of  my  colleagues  and  I  filed 
with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  a  brief 
dealing  with  airline  fares  in  a  case  knowTi 
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as  the  Domestic  Passenger  Pare  Investi- 
gation. A  reply  brief  filed  by  our  group 
on  December  3.  1971,  appears  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  117,  part  35. 
page  45627.  Our  brief,  which  is  already 
being  quoted  in  other  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  cases,  follows: 

[In  the  Matter  of  Domestic  Passenger  Fare 
Investigation.  Phase  9 — Fare  Structure, 
Docket  21866-9] 

Brief  op  Hon.  John  E.  Moss,  et  al..  Mem- 
bers OF  Congress  to  Examiner  Robert  M. 
Johnson 

I.  introduction 

The  primary  Issue  In  this  phase  of  the 
Domestic  Passenger  Fare  Investigation  Is 
what  should  be  the  structure  of  domestic 
passenger  fares.  The  Hon.  John  E.  Moss, 
et  al..  Members  of  Congress  believe  that  com- 
plementary formula  based  upon  great  circle 
miles,  block  hours,  and  a  flexible  service  pat- 
tern based  upon  economies  of  density,  should 
be  decreed  for  establishing  the  lawful  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  rates  of  the  fare  struc- 
ture, and  lawful  rules,  regulations,  and  prac- 
tices pertaining  thereto. 

II.   BURDEN    OF   PROOF 

I 

Whenever  an  air  carrier  files  a  tariff  con- 
taining a  new  fare.  Sec.  404(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  (49  U.S.CA.  1374)  requires 
that  it  be  'Just  and  reasonable."  Similarly, 
Sec.  404(b)  requires  that  the  fare  not  be 
unjustly  discriminatory,  or  unduly  preferen- 
tial or  unduly  prejudicial.  The  language 
used  in  placing  this  burden  upon  the  air 
carriers  in  Sec.  404(a)  Is  Identical  to  that  of 
Sec.  216(d)  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  (49 
U.S.A.C.  316(d) ) ,  which  the  courts  have  held 
does  place  the  burden  upon  the  carriers  to 
show  the  rates  are  "Just  and  reasonable": 
Accelerated  Transport — Poney  Express,  Inc. 
V.  United  States,  227  P.  Supp.  815,  818-619 
(D.  Vt.),  aff'd  per  curiam,  379  U.S.  4  (1964). 

The  Economic  Regulations  of  the  C.A.B. 
likewise  require  that  at  any  hearing  Involv- 
ing a  change  In  a  fare,  the  burden  of  going 
forward  with  the  evidence  shall  be  upon  the 
person  proposing  such  change  to  show  that 
the  proposed  changed  fare,  rule,  regxilatlon 
or  practice  Is  Just  and  reasonable,  and  not 
otherwise  unlawful;   14  C.P.R.  302.506. 

II 

Although  this  Is  the  first  Investigation 
Into  the  fare  structure  ever  held  by  the 
C.A.B..  It  Is  not  necessarily  one  of  first  Im- 
pression. A  number  of  recent  Board  orders 
and  prior  decisions  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  courts  have  es- 
tablished some  of  the  evidence  which  re- 
spondents and  others  must  put  forward  in 
support  of  their  fare  structure  propxosals; 
e.g.,  PS-44,  PS-45.  and  PS-46;' Board  Orders 
7-4-48,  71^1-54.  71-4-58.  and  71-1-60. 

In  applying  such  standards,  the  I.C.C.  has 
held  that  carriers  must  present  evidence  as 
to  the  rate  of  return  (earnings  plus  Interest) 
they  have  earned  and  uHll  earn  If  their  fare 
proposal  is  allowed.  Increased  Class  &  Com- 
modity rates.  Transcontinental,  329  I.C.C. 
420,  426  (1967).  Moreover,  the  Commission 
declared  In  the  same  case  that  evidence  of 
the  overall  operations  Is  Insufficient;  that 
carriers  should  present  evidence  of  "what 
returns  would  be  made  by  the  carriers  on  the 
traffic  that  would  bear  the  Increase;"  Ibid. 
In  addition,  the  Commission  had  previously 
held  that  all  of  the  cost,  revenue  and  other 
data  submitted  must  be  related  specifically 
to  the  traffic  and  territory  Involved.  In- 
creased LTL.  AQ  &  TL  Rates,  To,  From  if 
Between  New  England  Territory.  329  I.C.C. 
244.  252  (1966):  General  Increases — Trans- 
continental. 319  I.C.C.  792.  803  (1963). 

Ill 

Of  all  of  the  parties  to  this  phase  of  the 
proceeding,   only   the   Members  of   Congress 
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compiled  with  these  requirements  of  the 
Act  and  the  Economic  Regulations  of  the 
Board.  Only  the  Members  of  Congress  showed 
In  their  exhibits  what  the  revenues  and 
earnings  of  their  fare  proposal  would  be  by 
passenger  per  trip,  per  mile,  and  per  hour  at 
all  distances.  Furthermore,  when  the  other 
parties  were  asked  on  cross-examination 
what  would  be  the  financial  results  of  their 
proposal — so-called  "shopping  list"  or 
litany — none  of  the  witnesses,  other  than 
Mr.  Beauvals  of  the  Associated  Carriers,  even 
attempted  to  make  an  affirmative  answer; 
ra:  1797-1799.  The  simple  matter  of  fact  on 
the  record  Is  that  none  of  the  carrier  parties 
or  the  Bureau  know  If  the  domestic  airlines 
will,  or  will  not,  or  even  might,  be  able  to 
recover  their  costs  plus  a  reasonable  return 
under  the  fare  structure  which  they  have 
proposed,  even  assuming  all  of  their  assump- 
tions are  attainable. 

The  Members  of  Congress,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  not  satisfied  In  complying  with 
what  In  the  past  has  been  considered  to  be 
the  bear  minimum  requirements  of  the  law. 
Instead  the  Members  of  Congress  took  a 
good  look  at  the  prevailing  circumstances 
and  conditions  surrounding  the  real  business 
world  and  went  a  step  beyond  to  project 
the  "cash  flow"  of  their  fare  structure  pro- 
posal. 

Sec.  1002(e)(5)  of  the  Act  requires  that 
the  Board  take  into  consideration  the  rev- 
enue needs  of  the  carriers.  In  this  regard, 
the  standard  of  proof  for  rate-making  pro- 
ceedings laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  In  D.C. 
Transit  System,  Inc.  v.  Washington  Metropol- 
itan Area  Transit  Commission,  350  F.2d  753, 
779  (1965) ,  Is  that  regardless  of  the  ratemak- 
Ing  method  used,  the  regulatory  body  must 
permit  the  carrier  a  fare  which  will  cover 
legitimate  expenses  and  supply  "the  sum  of 
money  needed  to  attract  capital,  both  debt 
and  equity,  required  to  insure  financial  sta- 
bility and  the  resulting  capacity  ...  to  ren- 
der the  service.  .  .  ." 

While  the  fundamental  principles  used  In 
financial  analysis  to  determine  such  a  sum 
have  not  changed,  there  has  been  a  shift  In 
the  emphasis  of  these  principles,  as  well  as 
a  change  In  the  techniques  used  for  credit 
evaluation.  The  modern  emphasis  of  finan- 
cial analysis  has  turned  away  from  collateral 
assets,  such  as  aircraft  and  equipment,  and 
towards  repayment  capacity — I.e..  cash  flow, 
or  the  projection  of  how  much  cash  will  be 
available  to  service  the  debt,  pay  dividends, 
and  meet  other  commitments.  As  a  result, 
given  the  prevailing  manner  for  determining 
the  sum  of  money  needed  to  attract  capital, 
any  method  of  rate-making  which  does  not 
take  Into  consideration  cash  flow,  will  not 
meet  the  standard  of  proof  laid  down  In 
D.  C.  Transit. 

Accordingly,  since  neither  the  Bureau  nor 
carrier  parties  have  put  forth  any  evidence 
as  to  either  the  return  or  cash  flow  which 
will  be  earned  by  the  carriers  on  an  overall 
basis  and  by  the  traffic  that  would  bear  the 
changes  at  various  distances,  or  whether 
their  fare  structure  proposal  will  cover  legiti- 
mate expenses  and  supply  the  amount  of 
funds  needed  to  enable  such  carriers  to  pro- 
vide adequate  and  efficient  service  at  vari- 
ous distances,  the  Examiner  and  Board  must 
find  that  these  parties  have  not  shown  on 
the  record  that  their  proposed  change  In 
fares,  rules,  regulations  or  practices  is  Just 
and  reasonable.  To  do  otherwise  would  be 
equivalent  to  relieving  these  parties  of  their 
obligation  to  comply  with  Sec.  404  of  the 
Act.  14  C.F.R.  302.506,  and  standards  of  proof 
established  by  the  courts.  Equally  Important 
from  a  practical  viewpoint,  since  the  results 
reached  are  unknown,  these  fare  structure 
proposals  could  cause  Injury  to  the  public 
In  the  form  of  high  fares,  discrimination, 
and/or  inadequate  cash  flow  and  earnings 
and  over-Investment. 
Conversely,  the  Examiner  and  the  Board 
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can  find  It  is  reasonable  to  base  the  fare 
structure  upon  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Members  of  Congress  because  both  the 
method  and  results  reached  are  known  and 
shown  to  be  Just  and  reasonable,  without 
unjust  discrimination  or  undue  preference 
or  undue  prejudice,  when  measured  by  the 
Board's  rate-making  standards. 

lu.  economic  background 
I 
How  should  the  fare  structure  be  designed' 
The  answer  to  this  question  depends  prll 
marUy  upon  the  value  of  the  service  and  the 
revenue  requirements  of  the  carriers  to  pro- 
vide needed  transportation  of  persons  by  air 
In  an  adequate  and  efficient  manner  at  the 
lowest  cost  consistent  with  furnishing  such 
service  under  honest,  economical,  and  efficient 
management. 

The  value  of  service  represents  the  maxi- 
mum fare  that  can  be  charged.  A  fare  greater 
than  value  of  service  Is  not  a  price  per  se  but 
rather  an  economic  technique  for  barring  the 
movement  of  traffic.  The  revenue  need  of  the 
carriers,  on  the  other  hand,  is  governed  bv 
the  cost  of  service. 

The  standard  by  which  the  reasonableness 
of  ordinary  price  Is  customarily  Judged  U 
the  cost  of  producing  the  good  and  service 
Including  in  the  cost  a  fair  profit  to  the 
producer;  States-Alaska  Fare  Case  21  C  A  B 
354.  384  (1955).  This  basis  for  establishing 
"just  and  reasonableness"  was  Initially  enun- 
ciated by  the  Board  in  the  Air  Freight  Rate 
Investigation,  9  C.A.B.  340,  345  (1958),  and 
has  subsequently  been  reaffirmed  by  the 
Board  In  a  number  of  passenger  fare  cases- 
Pmsburgh-Philadelphia  No-Reservation  Fare 
34  CAB.  508,  525  (1961 ) ;  Frontier  Rate  Matl 
ter.  39  C.A.B.  415   (1963). 

In  Air  Freight  the  Board  directed  Itself  spe- 
cifically to  the  question  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  rate  structure  should  deviate  with 
distance  at  page  349 : 

The  question  cf  the  extent  of  the  deviation 
In  fares  for  shipments  of  various  distances 
is  one  which  should  be  resolved  largely  upon 
the  basis  of  cost  considerations.  To  do  other- 
wise would  tend  to  distribute  the  total  traffic 
in  a  manner  which  would  not  be  conducive 
to  the  development  of  the  air  freight  industry 
on  a  sound  economic  basis.  Stated  more  spe- 
cifically, the  generation  of  traffic  for  any 
given  distance  at  rates  which  are  dispropor- 
tionately low  on  a  cost  basis  will  result  in 
losses  which  must  be  made  up  by  proportion- 
ately high  rates  in  other  distance  brackets. 
This  will  restrict  the  traffic  volume  In  those 
other  distance  brackets,  and  an  overall  reduc- 
tion In  the  profitability  of  the  entire  freight 
service  will  result. 

Since  the  Board  has  found  that  fares  "must 
at  all  times  be  reasonably  related  to  costs." 
Ibid.,  345,  It  Is  clear  that  the  fare  structure 
found  reasonable  In  this  proceeding  must  at 
all  times  be  reasonably  related  to  the  cost 
structure.  That  Is  to  say,  the  fare  base  must 
have  some  basic  mathematical  orientation  to 
the  basis  upon  which  operating  costs  are  in- 
curred For  this  reason  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  nature  of  the  various  operating  ex- 
penditures Is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  the 
establishment  of  a  sound  economic  basis  for 
Judging  the  Just  and  reasonableness  of  any 
fare  structure  proposal. 

II 

Much  of  the  research  conducted  upon  air- 
line cost  structures  In  the  past  has  been 
motivated  by  two  principal  questions :  ( 1 )  the 
relationship  of  average  costs  to  the  scale  or 
size  of  an  air  carriers  operation,  and  (2)  the 
presence  or  absence  of  so-called  "economies 
of  scale,"  i.e.,  the  larger  the  carrier,  the  lower 
the  operating  costs.  Industries  affected  by 
economies  of  scale  are  said  to  be  characterized 
by  decreasing  costs.  That  is.  under  a  given 
set  of  circumstances,  the  cost  per  unit  of 
output  will  decline  as  total  production  in- 
creases. This  is  as  opposed  to  an  Industry 
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characterized  by  constant  costs,  wherein 
under  a  given  set  of  conditions,  cost  per  unit 
remains  relatively  the  same  regardless  of  any 
changes  in  output;  or  an  Industry  of  Increas- 
ing costs  where  the  cost  per  unit  rises  as 
total  capacity  increases. 

In  addition,  the  vast  quantities  of  available 
airline  cost  data  has  obviously  made  the  pos- 
sibilities of  applying  the  mathematical  tech- 
niques of  linear  programing  models  and 
multiple  regression  analysis  (the  repeated 
return  of  actual  data  to  a  mean  or  average 
value)  very  tempting. 

During  the  last  27  years  eleven  authors  In 
the  United  States  and  Europe  have  produced 
nine  major  nationally  or  Internationally  rec- 
ognized books  or  papers  on  air  transportation 
ecDnomlcs.'  The  unanimous,  but  often  reluc- 
tant, conclusion  of  all  their  comparative  cost 
studies  is  that:  (1)  A  condition  of  constant 
casts  appears  to  be  characteristic  of  the  air- 
line industry  after  a  certain  level  of  opera- 
tions (not  very  large)  has  been  established;  - 
and  (2)  There  is  an  almost  complete  absence 
of  economies  of  scale  with  one  possible  ex- 
ception.^ The  very  smallest  airlines  appear  to 
be  afflicted  by  some  form  of  diseconomies 
that  tend  to  show  up  rather  rapidly.  How- 
ever, even  these  differentials  have  been  found 
to  be  insignificant  when  these  very  small 
carriers  are  compared  with  the  larger  air- 
lines. As  a  consequence,  to  date  aU  of  the 
wTiters  have  found  that  the  small  and  me- 
dium sized  airlines  are  being  operated  just  as 
efficiently.  If  not  more  economically,  than 
the  larger-sized  air  carriers.  These  findings 
have  accordingly  led  the  authors  to  the  gen- 
eral belief  that  there  are  more  Important 
factors  than  size  which  determine  the  cost 
of  service.* 

Over  the  years  as  technological  advances 
were  Implemented,  the  developing  consensus 
seems  to  be  that  the  "economies  of  density" 
l3  an  Important  fact.^  That  any  economies  of 
scale  which  are  present  In  the  Industry  are 
more  related  to  the  size  of  the  market  (or 
density  of  traffic)  than  the  size  of  the  carrier 
per  se.  For  example,  the  larger  the  market. 
the  larger  the  size  of  the  aircraft  that  can  be 
assigned  to  the  service.  Larger  aircraft  appear 
to  be  particularly  desirable  to  some  of  the 
writers.  Furthermore,  when  fares  are  prop- 
erly set,  a  greater  density  of  traffic  has  histo- 
rically tended  to  Increase  the  probability  of 
achieving  a  higher  load  factor.  High  load 
factors  are  especially  Important  In  furnishing 
air  transportation  at  the  lowest  cost  due  to 
the  Industry's  phenomenon  that  the  costs  of 
flying  and  servicing  a  given  aircraft  over  a 
specific  route  Is  about  the  same  regardless 
of  the  number  of  passengers  carried."  The 
greater  the  traffic,  the  lower  the  costs  that 
must  be  allocated  to  each  unit,  and  vice 
versa. 

lu  addition,  high  traffic  density  also  makes 
it  possible  to  increase  the  hourly  utilization 
of  aircraft  and  terminal  facilities.  For  these 
reasons  and  others,  the  size  and  character  of 
the  markets  (I.e.,  route  structure  and  pattern 
of  service)  are  now  generally  considered  to  be 
significant  cost  factors." 

Ill 
With  respect  to  the  operating  costs  them- 
selves, the  general  consensus  Is  that  the  most 
important  direct  operating  costs  are  incurred 
on  a  time  as  opposed  to  a  mileage  basis." 
Direct  costs  are  therefore  considered  to  be 
proportional  to  the  number  of  aircraft-hours 
flown  by  type  or  class  of  equipment.  No  party 
to  this  proceeding  has  so  far  disputed  this 
finding.  Quite  the  contrary,  all  of  the  evi- 
dence submitted  In  this  and  other  phases  of 
the  investigation  have  substantiated  this 
conclusion.  Further,  the  Board  has  repeatedly 
recognized  in  this  and  other  investigations 
that  direct  costs  are  related  to  time.  Accord- 
ingly, for  the  purpose  of  structuring  airline 
fares  there  is  no  question  that  it  is  reason- 
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able  to  base  forecasts  of  direct  operating 
casts  upon  aircraft,  seat,  or  passeng^er-hours 
flown  by  type  or  class  of  equipment. 


The  real  controversy  with  respect  to  costs 
In  this  hearing  Is  centered  upon  the  Indirect 
operating  costs.  In  this  regard.  It  should  be 
noted  at  the  outset  that  fixed  costs  have  so 
far  not  been  found  to  constitute  a  very 
heavy  burden  upon  the  air  carriers,"  and  that 
such  indirect  costs  have  historically  been 
measured  as  a  ratio  to  direct  or  total  costs, 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  carrier  or  aver- 
age length  of  haul.'"  This  close  relationship 
between  Indirect  and  direct  costs  has  natu- 
rally caused  the  number  cf  aircraft-hours 
flown  by  equipment  type  to  be  considered 
a  substantial  overall  cost  factor.  As  a  result 
three  elements,  among  others,  are  now  re- 
garded as  being  significant  cost  structure 
factors : 

1.  Number  of  aircraft  hour /miles  flown  by 
type  of  equipment: 

2.  Aircraft  capacity;  and 

3.  Load  factor." 

Since  a  considerable  portion  of  Indirect 
costs  have  historically  not  been  considered 
to  be  related  to  distance  time,  a  general  feel- 
ing has  developed  that  the  length  of  haul, 
density  of  traffic,  and  differences  In  average 
speed  should  have  some  Impact  on  the  level 
of  average  costs.  That  Is,  given  a  sufficient 
volume  of  long-haul  traffic  which  would  per- 
mit longer  average  lengths  of  flight-hops, 
average  unit  costs  should  decline  because, 
among  other  things,  the  ratio  of  Indirect 
costs  to  direct  costs  should  decline.  The  im- 
portance of  density  of  traffic  and  the  length 
of  haul  arises  from  the  Influence  these  two 
factors,  and  length  of  hop,  have  on  direct 
costs  and  block  speed  as  the  portion  of  time 
required  for  taxiing,  climb-out,  maneuver- 
ing and  descending  diminishes  as  the  dura- 
tion of  a  trip  increases,  and  on  Indirect  costs 
associated  with  servicing  the  aircraft  and 
traffic  on  the  ground.  In  view  of  the  Im- 
portance of  comparative  operating  costs  In 
constructing  an  equitable  fare  structure,  the 
fact  that  all  empirical  studies  so  far  con- 
ducted have  never  supported  this  cost  theory 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  grasp  the  un- 
derlying meaning  of  the  large  amount  of 
statistical  data  available."  Nevertheless,  If 
the  Examiner  and  Board  are  going  to  render 
a  fair,  reasonable  and  equitable  decision  in 
this  phase,  this  anomaly  between  fact  and 
logic  must  be  resolved, 
v 

The  best  way  to  learn  about  the  relation- 
ship of  Indirect  costs  to  direct  and  total  costs 
is  to  divide  the  Indirect  costs  Into  two  broad 
groups  according  to  the  manner  In  which 
they  are  Incurred.  The  first  group  would 
comprise  those  Indirect  costs  which  are 
either  actually  Incurred  on  a  time /distance 
basis,  or  generally  accepted  as  being  related 
directly  to  time /distance  even  though  they 
are  purchased  on  a  periodic  basis.  Under  the 
Bureau's  linear  programing  model  this  cate- 
gory of  expenses  are  classified  as  Aircraft 
Servicing  Expenses — Control  (19);  stew- 
ardess, food  and  other  In-fllght  expenses  (15, 
16,  17);  reservation  and  sales  114,  115);  and 
advertising  and  publicity  (116,  117).  Alto- 
gether these  expenses  comprise  about  half  of 
all  of  the  indirect  costs;  $1,619.2  v.  $3,268.1, 
Exhibit  BC-4803,  Page  1. 

Turning  to  the  other  half,  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly established  on  the  record  in  this 
phase  that  this  group  of  Indirect  costs  are 
also  Incurred  periodically  on  a  capacity  basis, 
and  are  not  directly  Identifiable  with  any 
particular  revenue,  which  is  one  reason, 
among  others,  why  these  expenses  are  classi- 
fied as  indirect  coets. 

When  an  expenditure  such  as  these  In- 
direct costs  benefit  more  than  one  passenger, 
they  are  considered  to  be  joint  or  common 
costs.  Under  conditions  of  joint  or  common 
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costs,  total  costs  for  each  category  of  service 
can  usually  be  ascertained  with  a  satisfac- 
tory degree  of  accuracy.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, in  air  transportation  the  categories  to 
which  indirect  costs  can  be  traced  are  both 
larger  and  less  homogeneous  than  the  cate- 
gories to  which  direct  costs  are  distributed. 
Direct  costs,  for  example,  can  be  reasonably 
allocated  to  a  particular  type  or  class  of 
equipment  which  has  a  limited  capacity  (say 
100  seats)  and  a  single  load  factor:  whereas 
Indirect  costs  such  as  aircraft  and  traffic 
servicing  can  only  be  traced  back  to  a  ground 
crew  at  a  particular  station  which  may  serv- 
ice several  different  types  of  aircraft  on  a 
single  shift,  with  a  larger  aggregate  total 
capacity  (100  seats  x  10  flights  =  1,000  seats  t 
and  widely  different  load  factors.  Similarly, 
a  reservation  or  ticket  agent  at  the  down- 
town office  may  work  on  800  or  more  flights 
In  a  single  day,  each  with  a  different  equip- 
ment, capacity,  and  load  factor.  Conse- 
quently, the  assignment  of  these  indirect 
costs  to  any  revenue  unit  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult and  subject  to  much  more  error  than 
direct  costs. 

Second,  since  these  Indirect  costs  are  peri- 
odic capacity  costs,  changes  In  the  volume 
of  traffic  (or  load  factor)  have  no  significant 
impact  on  the  overall  level  of  these  costs 
once  the  magnitude  of  the  operation  has 
been  established.  Little  or  no  expense  Is  In- 
curred by  servicing  additional  aircraft  or 
traffic,  nor  avoided  by  servicing  fewer  aircraft 
and  less  traffic.  Passengers  enplaned  and  air- 
craft departures  are  not  cost  cau.iallve  fac- 
tors. Rather,  all  available  evidence  clearly 
Indicates  that  historically  it  Is  the  magni- 
tude of  aircraft  operations  by  type  of  equip- 
ment and  load  factors  which  determines  the 
level  of  indirect  costs,  number  of  passengers 
carried,  and  aircraft  departures  made.  There- 
fore, using  the  generally  accepted  accounting 
Principles  A-2  and  A-4  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Public  Accountants  as  a  guideline 
(TR:  2855-2856),  It  is  e\ident  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  joint  costs  should  take 
Into  consideration,  among  other  things,  the 
magnitude  of  the  aircraft  operations  by 
type/ class  of  equipment  and  load  factors  to 
the  extent  they  are  determinative  "use 
factors". 

The  Board  has  already  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly adopted  these  accounting  principles 
by  basing  the  forecasts  of  Indirect  operating 
costs  In  Phase  7  upon  trended  ratios  of  direct 
costs  to  total  costs — thereby  assuring  that 
these  Indirect  costs  will  at  all  times  be  rea- 
sonably related  to  the  magnitude  of  aircraft 
oi)eratlons  by  type 'class  of  equipment  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  aircraft  departures 
or  passengers  enplaned. 

Similarly,  the  Bureau  has  attempted  to 
use  the  same  accounting  principles  for  Its 
fare  structure  proposal  by  distributing  costs 
to  the  Individual  units  through  so-called 
"cost  pools".  These  cost  pools  which  are  di- 
rectly related  to  total  and  direct  costs  by 
percentage  distribution  (Exhibit  BC-4703) 
do  not  vary  with  changes  In  the  volume 
element.  To  Illustrate,  the  overall  Indirect 
cost  distribution  to  Item  111.  Traffic  Servicing 
Expense  per  Revenue  Passenger  Enplaned. 
$276.3  million  In  the  4700  and  4800  series, 
but  the  unit  Input  value  changed  from  $2.12 
(4703)  to  S2.02  (4803)  because  the  volume 
element  changed  from  130.135  (4703)  to 
137.019   (4803). 

Up  to  this  point  the  Members  of  Congress 
are  In  general  agreement  with  the  Bureau 
and  other  parties  on  how  the  Indirect  costs 
should  be  allocated  on  a  unit  basis.  Beyond 
this  j>oint,  however,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress believe  the  costing  methodology  em- 
ployed by  the  other  parties  Is  unduly  pre- 
judicial to  high  load  factor  and  short-haul 
passengers,  and  unduly  preferential  to  low 
load  factor  and  longer  haul  passengers,  be- 
cause by  using  average  costs  to  distribute 
certain  traffic  servicing,  aircraft  servicing, 
reservation  and  sales  expenses,  there  occur 
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several  different  unjustifiable  shifts  In  the 
cost  burden. 

To  Illustrate,  when  average  cost  Inputs  are 
assigned  to  enplaned  passengers,  those  flights 
with  a  20  percent  load  factor  are  charged 
with  one-fourth  the  traffic  servicing,  reser- 
vation and  sales  costs  of  a  flight  with  an  80 
percent  load  factor,  even  though  In  the  real 
world  both  flights  are  serviced  with  the  same 
amount  of  physical  facilities  and  labor  when 
the  same  type  of  equipment  Is  employed.  In 
other  words,  such  an  average  cost  allocation 
prefers  the  former,  who  carries  a  relatively 
less  proportion  of  such  costs,  and  prejudices 
the  latter,  who  Is  required  to  assume  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  applicable  costs. 

To  add  insult  to  Injury,  under  the  Bureau's 
costing  methodology  a  greater  aircraft  and 
traffic  .servicing,  reservation  and  sales  charge 
will  be  distributed  to  stations  and  flights 
which  experience  no  change  In  traffic  when 
the  system-wide  traffic  flow  declines,  and  vice 
versa.  This  will  occur  even  though  in  the 
real  world  the  same  facilities  and  labor 
are  utilized  to  provide  such  service  at  the 
station. 

The  shifting  of  allocated  Indirect  costs 
from  low  load  factor  flights  to  high  load 
factor  flights  Is  unduly  prejudicial  to  short- 
haul  passengers  and  unduly  preferential  to 
long-haul  pa-ssengers  under  the  Bureau's  and 
other's  costing  methodology  because  In  most 
cases  they  have  programed  their  economic 
models  to  provide  for  a  higher  load  factor  on 
the  short-haul  services.  In  other  words.  In 
their  economic  models  short-haul  passengers 
cross-subsidize  medium  and  long-haul  pas- 
sengers. The  greater  the  difference  In  the  load 
factor,  the  greater  the  Injustice. 

A  related  but  slightly  different  problem 
arises  with  respect  to  costs  allocated  on  a 
departure  basis,  as  well  as  an  enplaned  basis. 
The  issue  being  raised  at  this  point  Is  tricky 
to  say  the  least,  but  It  Is  the  key  to  being 
able  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  sta- 
tistical data  and  the  reason  why  Indirect  costs 
have  always  had  a  close  one-to-one  relation- 
ship to  direct  costs  at  all  distances. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  In  this  phase 
that  given  a  fixed  number  of  block  hours, 
an  increase  In  the  average  length  of  haul/' 
block  time  will  reduce  the  number  of  de- 
partures and  enplanements.  and  vice  versa; 
see  BC-4800  series  and  4900  series.  The  re- 
duction In  the  number  of  departures  and 
enplanements  will  in  turn  Increase  the  aver- 
age aircraft  and  traffic  servicing  cost  assigned 
to  each  unit;  ibid,  and  supra..  10.  This  change 
of  course  will  be  directly  proportional  to  the 
change  in  average  block  time  since  the  over- 
all cost  pool  for  the  category  of  service  will 
remain  the  same  because  the  toUl  number 
of  block  hours,  and  the  ratio  of  direct  to 
indirect  costs,  will  not  be  changed.  This  by 
the  way  conforms  to  the  facts  of  the  rea'l 
world. 

Observe,  however,  how  Ingeniously  the 
costing  methodology  shifts  long-haul  pas- 
senger expenses  to  short-haul  services  To 
Illustrate,  say  an  airline  operates  two  air- 
craft and  serves  four  stations  each  with  an 
overall  cost  per  diem  of  $100  for  aircraft 
and  traffic  servicing.  Aircraft  One  makes  5 
short-haul  round  trips,  1  hour  each  way, 
dally  between  p>olnts  A  and  B,  so  that  the 
average  cost  per  departure  Is  $20.  The  second 
aircraft  makes  one  long-haul  round  trip,  5 
hours  each  way,  dally  between  points  C  and 
D,  which  results  In  a  $100  cost  assigned  per 
departure.  The  system  average  cost  per  de- 
parture for  both  segments  is  $33.33.  Conse- 
quently, should  the  system  average  aircraft 
and  traffic  servicing  costs  be  added  as  an 
arbitrary  to  the  so-called  line  haul  cost  of 
each  flight  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used 
by  some  parties,  the  short-haul  traffic  will  be 
over-charged  $13.33  per  departure  {6T^c), 
and    the    long-haul    traffic    will    be    under- 

Thus  Is  uncovered  the  reason  behind  the> 
anomaly  of  why  regression  analysis  has  hls- 
torlcaUy  Indicated  that  length  of  haul  Is  au 
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Insignificant  factor  In  airline  costs.  Why 
"The  empirical  data  does  not  yield  results 
cost  theory  would  lead  use  to  expect."" 
Ground  servicing  costs  vary  directly  with 
length,  of  haul  because  the  overall  cost  at- 
tributed to  a  particular  activity  (aircraft 
servicing,  traffic  servicing,  reservation  and 
sales)  remains  relatively  the  same  regard- 
less of  changes  in  the  volume  elements.  As 
the  average  length  of  haul 'block  time  de- 
creases, the  ground  facilities  and  person- 
nel are  more  fully  utilized,  and  the  costs  per 
departure  and  enplanement  decline  accord- 
ingly. Thus  the  assumption  that  all  other 
things  being  equal,  shorter  flight  stages  will 
be  more  expensive  is  erroneous.  All  other 
things  are  not  equal  because  shorter  flight 
stages  tend  to  Increase  the  use  of  terminal 
facilities,  thereby  reducing  the  amount  of 
such  costs  that  must  be  allocated  to  each 
flight.  Accordingly,  any  cost  analysis  which 
falls  to  take  this  fact  Into  account  Is  prima 
facie  unrealistic. 

This  is  of  course  the  crux  of  the  ac- 
counting problem.  The  costing  methodology 
advanced  by  the  Bureau  and  other  parties 
for  spreading  the  aircraft  servicing,  traffic 
servicing,  reservation  and  sales  cost  pools 
to  various  mileage  brackets  does  not  take 
into  consideration  differences  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  ground  facilities  at  these  varying 
distances.  As  a  result,  their  front-end  load 
costing  approaches  saddle  the  short-haul 
passengers  with   long-haul   passenger  costs. 

There  are  several  different  ways  of  demon- 
strating this  phenomenon.  One  Is  to  examine 
the  relationship  of  indirect  costs  to  direct 
costs  by  classes  of  equipment  at  0  miles 
as  shown  In  the  Bureaus  computer  run  R6, 
of  the  4900  series: 


Ratio  of 

indirect 

costs 

Direct 

Indirect 

to  direct 

Equipment 

Time 

cost 

costs 

cost 

4EW8 

.  ...      0:45 

J776. 70 

$2,229.12 

2.9 

3EW8 

0:45 

582. 87 

1.478.37 

2.6 

4ETF 

0:47 

392.97 

910.  57 

2.3 

4ETJ 

0:42 

352.64 

790.51 

2.2 

3ETF 

0:54 

373.92 

659.06 

1.8 

2ETF 

.   ...      0:48 

257.05 

481.71 

1.8 

This  table  shows  a  decline  In  the  ratio  of 
Indirect  to  direct  costs  by  length  of  haul/ 
block  time  when  equipment  classes  normally 
assigned  to  markets  with  different  distances 
are  compared.  Furthermore,  It  should  be 
noted  that  according  to  the  costing  meth- 
odology employed  by  the  Bureau,  had  the 
average  length  of  haul/block  time  used  for 
the  2-Engine  Pan  Jet  been  applied  to  the 
4-Englne  Wide  Body  Jet,  the  Indirect  costs 
at  0  miles  for  that  latter  type  of  equipment 
would  have  declined  accordingly. 

There  Is  another  Interesting  phenomenon 
which  this  table  discloses.  When  future  cost 
projections  are  based  upon  the  Bureaus 
costing  methodology,  it  Is  reasonable  to  fore- 
cast that  the  ratio  of  Indirect  costs  to  direct 
costs  for  3-Englne  Wide  Body  Jets  and  other 
aircraft  will  diminish  by  mileage  brackets 
as  the  equipment  is  assigned  to  shorter  and 
shorter  flight  hops,  even  though  the  overall 
ratio  will  remain  the  same.  This  Is  of  course 
a  reflection  of  what  happens  In  the  real  world 
as  ground  facilities  become  more  fully 
utilized.  At  the  same  time  It  represents  a 
direct  contradiction  to  the  historical  expecta- 
tion of  cost  theory  that  Indirect  costs  will 
Increase  at  length  of  haul  block  time 
decreases.  As  a  result,  it  provides  another 
explanation  of  why  empirical  data  has  never 
supported  the  cost  thesis  that  increases  In 
length  of  haul/block  time,  density  of  traffic, 
and  average  block  speed  would  have  some 
Impact  on  the  level  of  average  costs.  Or  more 
charged  $66.67  per  departure. 
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tacitly,  why  the  facta  have  never  agreed 
with  the  logic. 

The  nub  of  the  problem  Is  simply  this 

airline  economists  have  always  treated  air- 
craft and  traffic  servicing,  etc.  costs  as  an 
Identifiable  absolute  expense  (y=a+bx, 
wherein  'a'  represents  the  arbitrary  or  termi- 
nal charge),  whereas  In  point  of  fact  such 
expenses  are  relative  costs  dependent  In  part 
upon  the  length  of  haul/block  time.  As 
stated  previously,  any  cost  analysis  which 
does  not  take  this  fact  into  consideration  is 
simply  unrealistic. 

There  are  naturally  several  different  ways 
that  this  utilization  factor  can  be  taken  Into 
account  for  the  purposes  of  determining  the 
lawful  fare  structure.  One  would  be  to  weight 
the  costs  by  mileage  brackets  to  reflect  what 
the  expenses  would  actually  be  If  all  flights 
were  operated  at  that  distance.  This  change 
would  of  course  tend  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  indirect  costs  allocated  to  each  short-haul 
service  and  Increase  the  amount  allocated  to 
each  long-haul  service;  the  overall  average 
cost  and  ratio  of  direct  and  total  cost  to 
Indirect  costs  would  remain  the  same. 

Another  method  would  be  to  base  the 
distribution  of  the  Indirect  costs  attributable 
to  aircraft  servicing,  traffic  servicing,  reserva- 
tion and  sales  upon  a  trended  ratio  of  in- 
direct costs  to  direct  costs.  Although  there 
Is  no  method  for  spreading  such  expenses 
over  the  various  Joint  services  which  can 
be  characterized  as  correct  In  the  absolute 
sense,  this  method  seems  to  be  the  most 
acceptable  because  it  tends  to  place  cost 
values  on  the  various  services  which  bear  a 
relationship  to  the  real  world.  This  can  be 
demonstrated  rather  quickly.  In  the  illus- 
tration given  above,  the  total  terminal  cost 
for  stations  A,  B.  C,  and  D  Is  $400  per  day 
the  total  flight  time  is  20  hours  dally  so 
that  the  terminal  cost  per  flight  hour  aver- 
ages $20.  Thus,  under  this  costing  method- 
ology, given  the  one  hour  flight  time  be- 
tween points  A  and  B,  the  terminal  cost 
which  would  be  allocated  to  each  flight  Is 
$20,  the  cost  per  departure  In  the  example 
Similarly,  the  flight  time  between  points 
C  and  D  Is  five  hours  each  way.  so  that  the 
resulting  allocated  terminal  cost  would  be 
$100.  again  the  amount  In  the  example. 
Plnally,  the  average  cost  per  departure  Is 
$33.34  ($20  X  1.667  hours),  vs.  $33  33  In  the 
Illustration. 

For  all  the  reasons  outlined  above,  the 
Members  of  Congress  therefore  believe  that 
It  Is  feasible,  reasonable,  and  expedient  for 
the  Examiner  and  the  Board  to  use  a  ratio 
technique  based  upon  the  relationship  of 
indirect  costs  to  direct  or  total  costs  for 
the  distribution  of  such  costs  to  sales  and 
revenues  at  various  distances  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  a  lawful  fare  structure. 
Furthermore,  the  Members  of  Congress  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Examiner  and  Board 
must  find  that  on  the  basis  of  the  facts,  any 
other  costing  methodology  advanced  so  far 
on  the  record  in  this  phase  Is  unjust  and 
unreasonable,  and  unduly  preferential  to 
longer  haul  passengers,  and  unduly  prej- 
udicial to  shorter  haul  passengers,  and 
therefore  unlawful  for  the  purposes  of  this 
phase  of  the  Investigation. 

VI 

Having  resolved  the  anomaly  between  fact 
and  logic,  it  Is  clear  on  the  record  that  the 
major  pwrtlon,  if  not  all,  operating  costs  of 
a  regularly  scheduled  airline  are  directly  or 
indirectly  proportional  to  direct  costs  and 
block  time  at  all  distances.  Given  this  fact. 
It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  changes  In 
block  time/length  of  haul  and  average  speed 
win  have  no  significant  effect  whatsoever 
upon  a  carrier's  total  operating  need  per 
block  hour  by  type  of  equipment  at  any 
distance,  when  the  magnitude  of  the  opera- 
tion remains  relatively  stable.  Conversely,  it 
also  means  that  such  changes  In  block  time' 
length  of  haul  and  average  speed  will  have 
a  substantial  Impact  on  the  total  operating 
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need  per  mile  at  various  distances  when  such 
hourly  costs  are  mathematically  converted 
to  a  mileage  basis — even  when  the  distance 
remains  the  same. 

A  better  feeling  for  this  latter  statement 
can  be  acquired  by  quickly  reviewing  the 
development  of  economic  thinking  discuss- 
ed earlier.  In  the  early  1940's — when  the 
DC-3  predominated — there  was  practically 
no  difference  at  all  between  U.S.  airlines 
with  respect  to  average  speed  and  capacity. 
As  a  result,  Mr.  Crane  was  able  to  rather 
quickly  adduce  the  fact  that  the  industry 
had  no  economies  of  scale  and  a  relatively 
small  fixed  cost  burden.  Later,  when  larger 
four-engine  aircraft  were  Introduced  towards 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  variations  In 
capacity  began  to  cause  the  size  of  the  air- 
craft, load  factor,  route  structure  and  dally 
utilization  rate  to  become  Important  cost 
factors  as  Messrs.  Koontz.  Proctor  and  Dun- 
can pointed  out.  Again,  when  these  aircraft 
were  subsequently  replaced  by  even  faster 
and  longer  ranged  propeller  aircraft,  the  in- 
creasing variations  in  block  speed  caused 
length  of  haul/ block  time  and  average  speed 
to  become  more  Important  factors  In  deter- 
mining the  cost  per  mile.  At  the  same  time, 
because  these  variations  did  not  have  any 
material  impact  upon  those  expenses  which 
are  directly  or  Indirectly  related  to  block 
time,  these  changes  in  length  of  haul  and 
average  speed  did  not  have  any  significant 
effect  on  the  level  of  overall  costs.  This  of 
course  was  the  cause  of  the  fact  vs.  logic 
anomaly  which  confused  Messrs.  Proctor, 
Duncan,  Cherlngton,  Wheatcroft,  and  Caves, 
as  well  as  most  airline  executives  of  that 
day.  Finally,  when  the  Jets  were  introduced 
with  their  even  larger  capacity  and  wider 
variations  In  block  speed  between  long  and 
short  hauls,  the  impact  upon  the  cost  per 
mile  taper  was  substantial.  Nevertheless,  once 
again,  the  level  of  total  cost,  and  the  ratio 
direct  and  total  costs  to  indirect  costs  re- 
mained relatively  stable,  and  Dr.  Miller's 
linear  programing  model  suggested  optional 
hubpoint  routings  were  more  economical  and 
efficient." 

Thus  the  air  transportation  Industry  has 
always  been  characterized  by  economies  of 
density,  a  relatively  small  fixed  cost  burden, 
constant  costs,  and  a  lack  of  any  significant 
economies  of  scale.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween airline  operating  costs  today  and  those 
In  1925  Is  simply  that  the  avallabllty  of 
equipment  with  greater  capacity  and  higher 
block  speeds  has  made  the  economies  of  den- 
sity a  much  more  significant  factor  in  deter- 
mining an  economical  and  efficient  pattern 
of  service  and  its  accompanying  fare  struc- 
ture, and  vice  versa. 

vn 

On  the  basis  of  the  prior  findings  of  Messrs. 
Crane.  Koontz,  Otll,  Bates,  Proctor,  Dun- 
can, Chertngton,  Wheatcroft.  Caves,  Miller, 
Jordan,  and  the  Board,  as  well  as  the  data 
and  testimony  presented  by  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  other  parties  to  this  investiga- 
tion, it  may  be  reasonably  concluded  that: 

1.  There  are  no  economies  of  scale  in  air 
transportation  except  where  aircraft  utiliza- 
tion Is  extremely  low; 

2.  Average  costs  tend  to  be  constant,  and 
the  fixed  cost  burden  is  relatively  small; 

3.  The  major  portion  of  all  air  transporta- 
tion costs,  if  not  all  costs,  are  related  directly 
or  Indirectly  to  block  time  by  type  of  equip- 
ment, because  those  indirect  costs  which  do 
not  appear  on  the  surface  to  be  proportional 
with  elapsed  flying  time  nevertheless  do  vary 
directly  with  length  of  haul/block  time; 

4.  The  economies  of  density  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  establishing  an  airline  fare 
structure  and  pattern  of  service  because  air- 
craft capacity,  type  of  equipment,  and  load 
factor  are  Important  elements  in  determin- 
ing the  unit  cost  of  service; 
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5.  Changes  in  average  speed,  length  of  hop. 
and  length  of  haul  do  not  have  any  material 
Impact  upon  costs  which  are  proportional  to 
block  time;  and 

6.  Any  analysis  of  the  cost  structure  and 
fare  structure  which  does  not  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  density  of  traffic  flows,  as  well 
as  aircraft  capacity,  load  factors,  block  hours 
and  miles  flown,  cost  per  hour  and  mile,  and 
block  speed  is  unrealistic. 

rv.  REVENUE  need:  cost  op  service 
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Based  upon  the  Statements  of  Position 
filed  with  the  Examiner  on  October  15,  1971, 
all  of  the  parties  to  this  proceeding  are  in 
general  agreement  with  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress that,  should  the  Examiner  and  the 
Board  adopt  the  formula  approach  for  de- 
termining the  lawfulness  of  domestic  air 
passenger  fares,  then  a  single  uniform  fare 
formula  should  be  utilized  with  no  preferen- 
tial treatment  afforded  to  any  carrier  or  class 
of  carrier.  This  approach  to  rate-making  ap- 
pears to  be  reasonable,  given  the  facts  that 
there  are  no  economies  of  scale  In  air  trans- 
portation, average  costs  tend  to  be  constant, 
and  the  fixed  cost  burden  Is  relatively  small. 

In  addition,  the  other  parties  are  also  in 
general  agreement  with  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  such  a  formula  should  be  applied 
uniformly  to  all  domestic  markets  without 
regard  to  differences  In  density  of  traffic  In 
the  markets,  direction  of  travel,  or  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  competitive  service,"  sub- 
ject to  one  Important  caveat,  to  wit:  appli- 
cation of  such  a  formula  should  be  suffi- 
ciently flexible  to  permit  the  carriers  to  exer- 
cise their  individual  management  skills  and 
Judgment  where  peculiarities  in  cost  of  serv- 
ice and  marketing  consideration  arise. 

The  underlying  reason  for  adopting  this 
position,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  Members 
of  Congress,  is  that,  given  the  legal  and  tech- 
nical restraints  associated  with  rate-making, 
it  is  simply  not  feasible  to  establish  fares  for 
thousands  of  city-pair  markets  having  widely 
varying  densities  of  traffic,  price  elasticities, 
costs  of  service,  etc.,  without  some  sort  of  a 
fare  formula;  see  Exhibits  MOC  3E,  F,  G,  J 
and  K.  Airline  passenger  fares  are  not  estab- 
lished independently.  Rather  they  have  an 
interwoven  relationship  to  each  other,  which 
is  not  only  more  complex  than  a  spider's 
web,  but  frequently  much  more  fragile.  For 
this  reason,  in  designing  any  fare  structure 
the  rate-maker  must  take  Into  consideration 
a  number  of  technical,  as  well  as  discrimina- 
tory, factors,  principally  debasement  and 
long  and  short  hatU  problems,  to  avoid  any 
possible  disruptive  circumstances,  such  as 
the  "tumbllng-domlno"  and  "interlocking" 
effects,  and  the  "hidden  city",  "throwaway". 
and  "fare  breaking"  situations."  History  has 
repeatedly  shown  that  any  other  approach  to 
rate-making  eventually  leads  to  some  sort  of 
anomalies  which  cause  the  fares  to  become 
unjust  or  unreasonable,  or  unjustly  discrim- 
inatory, or  unduly  preferential  or  unduly 
prejudicial,  and  therefore  unlawful.  The  for- 
mula approach,  on  the  other  hand,  has  pro- 
vided many  forms  of  transportation  and 
communication  with  a  simpler,  more  effi- 
cient, and  less  expensive  way  to  establish 
lawful  charges. 

n 

The  rate-making  formula  being  advanced 
by  the  Members  of  Congress  for  construct- 
ing the  fare  structure  was  designed  to  take 
into  consideration  all  of  the  foregoing  fac- 
tors, among  others,  In  meeting  the  revenue 
need  of  the  air  carriers  at  various  distances. 
The  formula  is  set  forth  in  detail  in  Exhibits 
MOC  30,  11.  15,  16.  17  and  T-4.  subject  to 
the  revisions  outlined  herein.  As  a  result  the 
formula  is  based  upon  a  number  of  elements 
such  as  market  demand,  earnings,  operating 
costs,  passenger  and  aircraft  circuitry,  dUu- 
tlon  caused  by  marketing  and  legal  consld- 
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eratlons     to     avoid     discrlmiriatlon,     flight 
times,  and  mileage. 

Procedurally  the  application  of  the  for- 
mula Is  rather  simple.  A  direct  or  total  cost 
per  seat-hour  Is  determined  for  each  class 
of  equipment  from  projected  carrier  costs. 
This  hourly  seat  cost  U  then  weighed  with 
other  classes  of  equipment  providing  ser- 
vice at  various  distances  to  produce  an 
overall  weighted  seat-hour  cost  which  is 
then  applied  to  a  ratio  table  to  produce  the 
revenue  need  of  the  carriers  per  passenger- 
hour  at  various  distances  given  certain  load 
factor,  rate  of  return,  dilution,  etc.,  stand- 
ards. Next,  because  block  times  vary  with 
direction  of  travel,  time  of  day,  day  of  the 
week,  markets,  and  seasons  of  the  "year.  It 
Is  necessary  as  a  practical  matter  to  mathe- 
matically convert  the  revenue  need  per  pas- 
senger-hour into  a  varying  rate  per  mile  us- 
ing a  known  block  speed  curve  which  has 
been  adjusted  for  known  or  projected  cir- 
cuitry and  departure  factors  at  various  dis- 
tances. Finally,  again  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity, that  is  to  avoid  a  multiplicity  of 
rates  per  mile,  it  is  desirable  to  methemat- 
Ically  withdraw  an  arbitrary  amount  by 
regression  analysis  (the  least  squares  for- 
mula). The  use  of  such  an  "arbitrary 
charge"  permits  the  construction  of  a  ta- 
pered mileage  fare  structure  with  Just  one 
or  two  constant  rates  per  mile.'" 

There  Is  one  additional  constraint.  As 
noted  earlier,  the  formula  should  be  applied 
with  some  flexibility  so  as  to  allow  for  ad- 
justments where  necessary.  Such  a  need 
arises  particularly  when  the  fare  computed 
on  the  mileage  basis  produces  a  revenue 
yield  per  hour  which  is  substantially  out  of 
line  with  the  norm.  In  these  situations,  the 
fare  should  be  adjusted  where  practical  in 
order  to  bring  the  yield  per  hour  back  Into 
line  with  the  revenue  need  of  the  carrier, 
provided  marketing  and  other  considera- 
tions permit. 

m 

Generally  the  design  of  the  fare  structure 
being  put  forth  by  the  Members  of  Congress 
at  this  time,  which  is  based  upon  Order  71- 
4-60  and  the  Direct  Operating  Costs  sub- 
mitted by  the  Bureau  from  the  carriers'  cost 
projections  for  1972,  is  the  same  as  that 
outlined  in  Exhibits  MOC  11,  15.  16  and  17. 
There  have,  however,  been  several  changes 
subsequent  to  the  flling  of  those  exhibits 
which  are  outlined  herein. 

A.  Rate  of  return.  First,  the  rate  of  return 
has  been  raised  from  the  11.8  percent  in  Order 
71-4-60  to  the  12  percent  level  authorized  in 
Order  71-4-58.  This  raised  the  Operating 
profit  to  $950.4  million,  and  the  Operating 
revenue  need  to  $6,935.6  million.  The  new 
Return  margin  is  13.7 '~c.  the  Return  mark-up, 
15.9 '"r  of  Operating  expenses,  with  the  ratios 
to  Direct  Operating  Costs  changed  accord- 
ingly. 

B.  Belly  cargo  revenue  offset.  Second,  the 
Direct  Operating  Costs  per  available  seat  have 
been  reduced  approximately  6.3%  to  off -set 
the  belly  cargo  revenues  pursuant  to  the 
Board's  direction  in  Order  71-4-60.  to  use  the 
by-product  method  of  costing.  The  6.3  per- 
cent figure  was  derived  by  applying  the  belly 
cargo  revenue  figure  set  forth  at  page  1  of 
Appendix  4,  Order  71-4-60.  $404.3  million, 
against  the  Total  operating  exp>ense  for 
mixed  service.  $6,389.2  million.  The  resulting 
direct  cost  per  available  seat-hour  is  $5.40 
(vs.  $5.75)  for  short  and  medium  haul  trips 
up  to  2,000  miles,  and  $5.05  (vs.  $5.35)  for 
long-haul  trips  over  2.000  miles. 

C.  Dilution  rate.  The  third  adjustment  is 
limited  to  the  long-hatil  markets.  In  Exhibit 
MOC  17,  the  Members  of  Congress  used  the 
dilution  rates  developed  by  the  Bureau  upon 
the  basis  of  past  carrier  experience;  12  T  In 
the  short  and  medium  haul  markets,  17'~r  in 
the  longer  haul  markets.  The  Members  of 
Congress,  however,  are  now  of  the  opinion 
that  recognition  of  any  dilution  rate  In  ex- 
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cess  of  12%  ts  unjtistly  discriminatory,  un- 
duly preferential,  and  unduly  prejudicial. 

It  Is  now  well  established  that  unjust  dis- 
crimination arises  from  charging  like  traffic 
unequal  fares  for  like  and  contemporaneous 
service  between  the  same  points  via  the  same 
routing.  Preference  and  prejudice  arise  from 
charging  unequal  fares  for  different  but  re- 
lated services,  or  for  sImUar  services  between 
the  same  points:  Northern  Consolidated  Air., 
Proposed  Fares:  34  C.A.B.  440.  452  (1961)." 
In  addition.  In  a  case  between  passengers,  the 
existence  of  competition  is  not  a  necessary 
element;  the  Injury  may  be  Inferred;  Hawai- 
ian Common  Fare  Case,  10  C.A.B.  921,  925 
(1949). 

To  And  a  fare  contrary  to  Sec.  404(b)  of 
the  Act,  It  Is  not  enough  that  the  Board  find 
the  fare  discriminatory,  preferential  or  prej- 
udicial, It  must  find  It  "unjustly"  or  "un- 
duly" so.  All  questions  of  discrimination 
under  the  Act  are  questions  of  degree  since 
the  statute  prohibits  only  "unjust"  discrimi- 
nation and  "undue"  preference  or  "undue" 
prejudice. 

Discount  fares  are  not  at  Issue  in  this  phase 
of  the  Investigation.  Rather  the  Issue  is  what 
amount  of  dilution  flowing  from  such  dis- 
count and  other  fares  will  be  recognized  by 
the  Board  for  the  purposes  of  establishing 
the  full  fare  structure.  In  Phase  5  of  this 
proceeding,  the  Members  of  Congress  have 
argued  that  the  lawfulness  of  a  discount  fare 
must  take  Into  consideration,  among  other 
things.  Its  effect  on  other  fares;  i.e..  the  "rate- 
Impact"  test.  To  reduce  or  maintain  the  level 
of  the  full  fare  structure,  a  discount  fare 
must  do  more  than  generate  additional 
trafflc — It  must  also  foster  an  increase  In  the 
load  factor  by  an  Inversely  proportional 
amount.  Otherwise,  the  special  fare  will  not 
be  economical  in  character  because  in  the 
long-run  the  fare  structure  will  have  to  be 
Increased,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  addi- 
tional traffic  generated.  In  other  words,  the 
rate-impact  tests  draws  the  line  between 
lawful  and  unjust  discrimination  at  that 
point  where  the  gain  of  one  person  is  at  the 
expense  of  another  person  In  the  form  of  a 
higher  fare. 

In  general,  the  computation  of  past  dilu- 
tion set  forth  in  Exhibit  BC-6008,  et  al.. 
Indicates  that  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
establish  a  mark-up  or  adjustment  factor  of 
not  more  than  13.6  percent  (a  12%  dilution 
rate)  for  all  markets  of  distances  up  to  1,000 
miles.  These  markets  constitute  approxi- 
mately 76  percent  of  the  domestic  traffic.  Ex- 
hibit MOC  3C.  Beyond  1,600  miles,  BC-6008 
Indicates  that  a  20.34  percent  adjustment  Is 
required  based  upon  past  experience.  How- 
ever, since  a  20.5%  mark-up  (a  17%  dilution 
rate)  would  result  in  a  six  percent  higher  fare 
for  full  fare  passengers  than  a  13.6%  adjust- 
ment, the  key  legal  question  is  whether 
recognition  of  such  an  adjustment  is  or  will 
be  unjustly  discriminatory,  unduly  preferen- 
tial, or  unduly  prejudicial. 

(The  Members  of  Congress  are  willing  to 
concede  arguendo,  at  least  at  this  time,  that 
a  13.6%  mark-up  does  In  fact  result  In  some 
benefit  to  a  pas.^enger  paying  the  full  fare,  or 
at  least  does  not  result  In  an  Injury  to  such 
a  passenger  In  the  form  of  a  greater  fare  than 
would  otherwise  be  charged  absent  such  a 
mark-up/dilution  rate.) 

C(l).  Discrimination.  The  underlying  jus- 
tification for  discount  fares  is  the  fostering 
of  more  economical  and  efficient  air  trans- 
portation. Given  the  Industry's  phenomenon 
that  the  cost  of  a  given  aircraft  flying  a 
specific  route  is  about  the  same  regardless 
of  the  number  of  passengers  carried,  judicious 
use  of  discount  fares  can  result  in  a  Iseneflt 
to  passengers  paying  the  full  fare  either  in 
the  form  of  lower  fares  or  a  greater  magni- 
tude of  service  geared  to  their  travel  needs 
at  the  same  fare.  Beyond  this  point,  the 
carriage  of  additional  persons  at  a  discount 
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fare  will  result  in  injury  to  such  a  passenger 
in  the  form  of  higher  fares  needed  by  the 
air  carriers  to  supply  them  with  revenues 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  provide  the  ex- 
panded   service    to    discount    passengers.'' 

When  this  occurs,  the  passenger  paying 
the  full  fare  Is  in  effect  subsidizing  out  of 
his  pockeit  both  the  discount  fare  passenger 
and  the  air  carrier. 

Sec.  1002(e)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Act  require 
the  Board  to  take  into  consideration  the  ef- 
fect of  rates  upon  the  movement  of  traffic 
and  the  need  In  the  public  interest  for  ade- 
quate and  efficient  air  transportation  at  the 
lowest  cost  consistent  with  the  furnishing  of 
such  service.  As  used  therein,  the  term  "pub- 
lic interest"  is  not  a  carte  blanche,  but 
rather  limited  to  the  provision  of  needed 
transportation.^"  To  charge  those  persons  in 
a  mature,  captive  market  who  need  adequate 
and  efficient  air  transportation  a  greater  fare 
simply  because  (1)  that  Is  what  the  traffic 
will  bear,»i  and  it  (2)  would  enable  other 
persons  in  a  growth  market  to  make  dis- 
cretionary trips  and  thereby  (3)  expand  the 
air  carrier's  operation  and  investment,  would 
be  tantamount  to  taxation. 

While  it  might  be  argued  that  It  may  be 
socially  desirable  to  provide  air  transporta- 
tion for  every  person  who  desires  such  serv- 
ice regardless  of  the  value  of  the  service  to 
him.  that  is  a  question  of  social  policy,  not 
transportation  policy.  As  such,  that  policy 
decision  must  be  determined  Jointly  by  the 
Congress  and  the  President.-  Until  they  see 
fit  to  change  the  statute.  Sections  404(b) 
and  1002(e)  (1)  and  (2)  must  be  read  to- 
gether. At  present,  these  sections  bar  injury 
to  the  passenger  paying  the  full  regular  fare. 

It  is  clear  on  the  record  in  this  proceeding 
that  the  transportation  of  discount  fare  and 
full  fare  passengers  on  the  same  carrier,  via 
the  same  routing,  pertains  to  the  provision 
of  like  and  contemporaneous  service  to  like 
traffic  between  the  same  points.  Accordingly, 
for  the  reasons  outlined  above,  the  Examiner 
and  the  Board  must  find  that  the  recognition 
of  a  dilution  rate  in  excess  of  12  percent  (a 
13.6%  mark-up)  for  the  purposes  of  estab- 
lishing the  fare  srtructure  for  passengers  pay- 
ing the  full  fare  is  unjustly  discriminatory 
to  such  passengers. 

C(2).  Preference  and  prejudice.  Turning 
now  to  the  question  of  preference  and 
prejudice,  the  recognition  of  a  13.6%  mark- 
up (12%  dilution  rat«)  for  short  and  me- 
dium haul  fares  and  20.5%  (a  17%  dilution 
rate)  for  longer  haul  markets  would  prefer 
short  and  medium  haul  passengers,  and 
prejudice  long  haul  passengers.  Such  dis- 
crimination is  undue  unless  justified  by  spe- 
cial circumstances,  among  which  may  be 
compelling  oompetitlve  relationships,  actual 
differences  in  cos*  of  service,  or  similar  recog- 
nized transportation  standards;  Hawaiian 
Common  Fare  Case,  925. 

Concededly.  competition  is  a  legitimate 
matter  for  consideration  in  rate-making; 
nevertheless,  the  bare  allegation  or  possibil- 
ity of  competition  is  insufficient  without 
some  factual  evidence  on  the  record  of  a 
"oompelllng"  competitive  relationship  be- 
tween carriers  which  requires  a  carrier  to 
grant  the  preference.  Courts  have  observed 
that  because  of  the  danger  of  a  mere  Invoca- 
tion of  competition  as  a  Justification  for  a 
rate  discrimination,  both  the  regulatory 
agencies  and  the  courts  must  require  sub- 
stantial proof  of  actual  economic  need  for 
a  particular  fare.  The  need  for  such  factual 
evidence  is  particularly  great  in  the  case  of 
preference  and  prejudice  beitween  i>orta  and 
localities  because  such  discrimination  carries 
with  it  the  power  to  foster  or  retard  devel- 
opment of  such  communities;  see  brief  of 
Members  of  Congress  In  Phase  4. 

The  record  In  this  or  other  phases  fall  to 
satisfy  the  burden  of  proof  to  show  any 
compelling  competition  in  short  and  medium 
haul  markets.  There  Is  no  demonstration 
that  m  these  markets  there  Is  a  rivalry  so 
keen  as  to  require  long-haul  markets  to  be 
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charged  a  six  percent  greater  dilution  mark- 
up. Similarly,  there  has  not  been  shown  on 
the  record  to  date  any  significant  actual 
difference  In  cost  of  service  between  short/ 
medium  haul  and  long  haul  carriage  which 
would  justify  granting  a  preferential  dilu- 
tion mark-up  to  short/medium  haul  pas- 
sengers. In  the  absence  of  any  demonstrated 
cost  difference,  compelling  competitive  need, 
or  other  factors  to  warrant  the  discrimina- 
tion, it  must  be  concluded  that  a  preference 
and  prejudice  between  short/medlimi  and 
long  haul  passengers  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
justment factor  for  dilution  ts  undue  and 
therefore  unlawful. 

IV 

Accepting  a  12  percent  dilution  rate  as 
being  Just  and  reasonable,  along  with  the 
change  made  for  the  rate  of  return,  as  out- 
lined previously,  it  mathematically  follows 
that  under  the  Board's  standards  a  regular 
full  fare  should  not  be  greater  than  about 
4.9  times  the  direct  cost  per  available  seat  In 
order  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
Sections  1002(e)(2)  and  (5)  of  the  Act.  Ap- 
plying this  ratio  number  to  the  direct  cost 
per  available  seat,  adjusted  to  off-set  belly 
cargo  revenues,  supra.,  it  Is  found  that  a 
coach  fare  of  $26.50  per  passenger-hour  In 
market  pairs  of  less  than  2.000  miles,  and 
$25.00  in  all  markets  over  2.000  miles,  woiild 
be  just  and  rejisonable  on  a  straight  cost  and 
earnings  basis,  subject  to  further  examina- 
tion. 

The  Members  of  Congress  tested  the  results 
of  this  mathematical  computation  several 
different  ways  to  ascertain  If  such  a  fare 
structure  would  In  fact  meet  the  revenue 
needs  of  the  carriers  as  determined  by  Order 
71-4-60,  and  the  standards  therein.  One  such 
test  compared  revenue  yield  and  revenue 
need  by  type  of  equipment.  (As  far  as  we  are 
aware,  the  Members  of  Congress  are  the  only 
party  to  make  such  a  comparison  on  an 
equipment  type  basis.)  The  study  Indicated 
the  fare  structure  was  not  fully  compensa- 
tory at  all  distances  for  three  groups  of 
trunkllno  aircraft:  3-Englne  Pan-Jet,  4- 
Englne  Turbo-jet,  and  4-Englne  Turbo-prop. 
Such  results  of  course  were  to  be  anticipated 
since  the  more  efficient  aircraft  will  pr«- 
duce  above  average  revenues,  and  the  less  ef- 
ficient aircraft  will  produce  below  average 
revenue  yields.  However,  In  the  short  and 
medium  haul  markets  the  deficiency  of  the 
3-Englne  Fan-Jet  was  extremely  small;  Just 
$12.80  on  a  need  of  $1,469.60  per  aircraft- 
hour.  In  addition.  It  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  3-Englne  Fan-Jets  carry  a  large 
portion  of  the  traffic  in  these  markets,  and 
two  trunk -carriers  (National  and  Northwest) 
do  not  operate  any  2-Englne  equipment  In 
these  markets.  In  view  of  all  of  these  facts, 
the  Members  of  Congress  believe  It  Is  just 
and  reasonable  to  raise  the  level  of  the  short/ 
medium  haul  fares  slightly  from  a  straight 
cost  and  earnings  rate  of  $26.50  per  hour  to 
$26.70  per  hour.  While  It  Is  true,  that  based 
upon  past  experience,  this  20^  Increase  per 
passenger-hour  may  cause  a  very  slight  re- 
duction In  the  actual  load  factor  of  some  of 
the  other  aircraft.  It  does  nevertheless  pro- 
vide the  additional  revenue  necessary  to 
make  the  3-Englne  Pan-jet  fully  compensa- 
tory at  a  54%  load  factor  at  a  nominal  cost 
of  not  more  than  $1.00  to  the  fare  at  1,900 
miles. 

Following  this  final  adjustment  the  4- 
Englne  Turbo-Jet  and  4-Englne  Turbo-prop 
would  be  fully  compensatory  at  a  68%  load 
factor  In  short  and  medium  haul  markets, 
and  total  annual  revenues  for  the  domestic 
trunk  carriers  would  exceed  the  Industry's 
objective  of  $6,935.3,  supra.,  by  a  small  mar- 
gin. 

v.    VALtTB    or   SBR VICE 

Sec.  1002(e)(1)  requires  that  the  Board 
also  take  Into  consideration  the  effect  of 
fares  upon  the  movement  of  traffic.  For  this 
reason,  the  Members  oT  Congress  commis- 
sioned the  firm  of  Slndllnger  &  Co.  to  under- 
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take  a  nationwide  market  survey  to  deter- 
mine If  the  fare  structure  which  they  had 
designed  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  Sec. 
1002(e)  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (6)  was  also  con- 
sidered fair  and  reasonable  In  the  market 
place.  It  should  be  emphasized  the  purpose 
of  the  survey  was  to  determine  the  reason- 
ableness of  such  fares,  as  opposed  to  their 
price  elasticity.  Under  the  law,  when  value 
of  service  in  a  particular  market  area  Is  not 
greater  than  cost  plus  profit,  Sections  1002 
(d),  (e)  (1)  and  (e)  (5)  read  together  re- 
quire the  Board  to  (1)  reduce  the  lares  In 
those  markets  below  cost  plus  profit,  and 
then  (2)  raise  the  fare  In  other  markets, 
where  value  of  service  permits,  by  an  equiva- 
lent amount. 

Three  cycles  were  conducted.  On  the  basis 
of  the  last  two  cycles,  Mr.  Slndllnger,  who 
represented  the  firm,  found  that  at  all  dis- 
tances fares  greater  than  those  found  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  revenue  needs  of  the  carrier 
were  marketable;  Exhibit  MOC  8B.  That  Is 
to  say,  the  fare  structure  based  upon  cost 
and  earnings  by  the  Members  of  Congress 
would  not  have  an  adverse  Impact  upon  the 
movement  of  traffic.  Accordingly,  It  Is  rea- 
sonable Tor  the  Examiner  and  the  Board  to 
find  that  the  fare  structiu-e  proposal  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  also  complies  with  the 
requirements  of  Sec,  1002(e)(1),  and  that 
fully  allocated  cost  plus  a  Just  and  reason- 
able profit  is  the  controlling  element  In  set- 
ting the  fare  structure  at  all  distances. 

VI.  ZONE  OF  REASONABLENESS 


The  Members  of  Congress  accept  in  prin- 
ciple the  concept  of  a  vertical  zone  of  rea- 
sonableness as  being  In  the  public  Interest 
and  in  accordance  with  mandate  of  Act  for 
the  Board  to  consider  competition  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  assure  the  sound  devel- 
opment of  an  air  transportation  system  prop- 
erly adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  nation; 
Sec.  102(d). 

11 

The  facts  In  the  record  Indicate  that  the 
value  of  service  greatly  exceeds  the  cost 
of  service,  and  that  a  sizable  portion  of  the 
traffic  is  composed  of  a  mature,  captive,  mar- 
ket; Exhibit  MOC  8B.  Given  this  situation, 
airline  executives  left  to  themselves  would 
be  sorely  tempted  by  competitive  pressures 
to  capture  most  of  this  excess  value  In  the 
service  through  modes  of  competition  other 
than  price — fiight  frequencies,  equipment, 
seating,  meals,  stewardess  outfits,  etc. — 
since  entry  of  new  airlines  to  the  market  Is 
limited.  This  would  only  engender  another 
round  of  service  Improvements  and  signifi- 
cant cost  Increases,  rather  than  a  shar- 
ing of  the  gain  in  potential  productivity  of 
the  newest  aircraft  with  the  consumers.  Un- 
der this  situation,  the  need  for  a  higher  fare 
would  often  appear  to  Indicate  a  failure  of 
the  carrier  to  meet  the  Board's  minimum 
ratemaklng  standards  and  hence  a  need  to 
investigate  the  fares,  whereas  the  filing  of 
a  lower  fare  manifests  a  desire  by  the  car- 
rier to  provide  a  more  economical  and  effi- 
cient form  of  adequate  service  than  outlined 
by  the  standards,  such  as  higher  load  factors. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress believe  that  the  maximum  rate  should 
be  $26.70  In  all  markets  up  to  2.000  miles, 
and  $25.00  per  hour  In  all  markets  over 
2.001  miles.  The  corresponding  minimum 
rates  should  be  15%  lower,  or  $23.00  per  hour 
In  all  markets  of  distances  less  than  2,000, 
and  $21.30  per  hour  In  all  markets  over  2.001. 
Complementary  mileage  rates,  computed 
upon  the  basis  of  the  adjusted  block 
times  In  Exhibit  MOC  15,  wotUd  be:  $11.50 
plus  4.6<  per  mile  minimum,  and  $13.35  plus 
5.34?  per  mile  maxlmtun,  under  2,000  miles; 
over  2,001  miles,  $10.65  plus  4.24*  per  mile 
minimum,  and  $12.50  plus  5.0*  per  mile  max- 
imum. 

Although  it  Is  desirable  to  use  only  a  sin- 
gle arbitrary  charge  for  all  distances,  along 
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with  a  slowly  changing  taper,  the  recent  In- 
troduction of  the  wide  body  Jets — which  have 
significantly  lower  revenue  needs  per  seat 
compared  to  conventional  Jets — has  caused 
a  very  sudden  and  sharp  drop  In  revenue  need 
at  a  distance  of  about  2,000  miles.  As  a  re- 
sult, should  a  single  arbitrary  charge  and 
tapered  or  varying  rate  per  mile  be  used 
under  these  circumstances,  some  persons 
traveling  between  1,000  and  2,000  miles  may 
not  pay  a  fully  compensatory  fare,  while 
others  traveling  a  greater  distance  may  be 
over-charged,  thereby  causing  over-capacity 
to  be  scheduled  In  these  markets.  Whether 
this  Is  a  permanent  or  merely  a  transition 
situation  Is  not  clear  at  present.  Conse- 
quently, for  all  these  reasons.  It  Is  reasonable 
at  present  to  base  the  fare  structure  upon 
different  arbitrary  charges. 

m 

Carrier  fare  proposals  falling  within  the 
range  outlined  above  should  not  be  subject 
to  suspension  on  grounds  of  unreasonable- 
ness, but  should  be  subject  to  suspension  If 
the  Board  Is  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  far« 
may  be  unjustly  discriminatory,  unduly  pref- 
erential, or  unduly  prejudicial.  The  Injury 
flowing  from  such  unlawfulness  Is  Irrepa- 
rable, and  not  necessarily  confined  to  the 
amount  of  discrimination  In  the  fare  alone. 

VII.    BLOCK    HOURS 


The  domestic  fare  structure  should  be 
based  upon  complementary  block-hour  and 
mileage  formulas.  The  revenue  block  hour 
should  be  computed  for  each  mileage  bracket 
on  the  basis  of  published  or  projected  sched- 
uled ramp-to-ramp  non-stop  times  by  equip- 
ment type.  These  Individual  block  times 
should  then  be  weighted  to  produce  a  com- 
posite of  the  aircraft  of  the  existing  or  pro- 
jected flee  and  adjusted  for  circuitry  and  en 
route  stops  normally  experienced  by  pas- 
sengers and  equipment  at  that  distance.  Ex- 
hibit MOC  15.  Because  actual  block  times 
vary  from  flight  to  fiight,  day  to  day,  market 
to  market,  etc..  It  Is  not  reasonable  at  present 
to  calculate  block-hours  to  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  an  hour.  Any  finer  tuning  will  re- 
sult In  mathematical  discrepancies  (TR: 
4407-4413)  because  the  state  of  the  art  of 
flying  is  simply  not  yet  that  precise.  The 
Board,  for  example,  has  defined  scheduled 
flight  time  to  mean  a  flight  which  is  com- 
pleted within  the  block  to  block  time  allowed 
In  the  schedule  plus  15  minutes  (one  fourth 
of  an  hour) .  14  C.F.R.  234.1(d) .  One-tenth  of 
an  hour  Is  2.5  times  more  precise  than  that 
standard. 

n 

While  the  question  of  revenue  hours  is  one 
of  first  impression  here.  It  Is  not  a  new  con- 
cept to  aviation  or  other  means  of  trans- 
portation. Aircraft,  ships,  buses,  u-haul  trail- 
ers, etc.  have  historically  been  charged  on 
both  fixed  and  variable  hoiu-ly  and  mileage 
charges.  James  G.  Woodley,  Vice  President, 
Western  Air  Express,  first  broached  the  Idea 
for  basing  fares  for  scheduled  air  transporta- 
tion services  on  the  passenger  hour  in  1929; 
Exhibit  MOC-4.  In  1950.  the  firm  of  Ernst 
&  Ernst  suggested  expressing  revenue  per 
flight  hour  as  the  revenue  standard  for 
evaluating  scheduled  airline  operations.^' 

Subsequently,  in  19S3,  Dr.  Ronald  E.  Miller 
similarly  suggested  the  revenue  hour  as  a 
costing,  pricing  and  regulatory  tool."  Finally, 
of  course,  witness  Richard  W.  Klabzuba  has 
long  championed  the  revenue  hour  as  a 
management  and  regulatory  tool;  Exhibit 
MOC  3. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  com- 
plementary revenue  hour  approach  and  the 
straight  mileage  method  is  that  under  the 
hourly  system  explicit  block  time  standards, 
based  upon  past  experience,  are  used  for  rate- 
making,  whereas  under  the  mileage  procedure 
such  block  times  are  treated  as  being  an  Im- 


Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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pUclt  or  Inherent  factor.  The  Importance  of 
block  times  In  determining  the  cost  of  serv- 
ice at  various  distances  has  been  demon- 
strated In  this  phase  of  the  proceedings  with 
the  Exhibits  in  the  BC-4600,  4700.  4800  and 
4900  series,  and  the  extensive  cross-examina- 
tion thereon.  In  point  of  fact,  most  (if  not 
all)  of  the  Bureau's  mileage  costs  varied  only 
with  changes  In  block  times  (TS  and  TO 
since  the  various  cost  pools,  block  hours,  and 
miles  flown  were  generally  held  constant. 

Overlooked  'oy  most  parties,  however,  was 
the  fact  that  on  the  sales  side  of  the  coin,  the 
revenue  need  per  hour  remained  the  same, 
even  though  the  taper  per  mile  changed;  TR : 
4424-4434.  Thus,  as  a  result  of  this  back  door 
approach,  the  Members  of  Congress  believe 
the  Bureau  and  air  carriers  by  their  actions 
and  evidence  on  the  record  In  this  phase  have 
demonstrated  conclusively  the  importance  of 
using  both  known  block  times  and  miles  in 
establishing  the  revenue  need  at  various  dis- 
tances. 

Ill 

Essentially  the  revenue  hour  Is  merely  a 
shadow  price  like  the  rate  per  mile.  However 
it  has  several  important  advantages  over  the 
mile  which  should  not  be  ignored.  First,  be- 
cause a  revenue  per  hour  rate  is  significant- 
ly more  stable  with  distance  than  the  tapered 
rate  per  mile.  It  is  much  easier  to  determine 
and  compare  revenue  need  with  revenue  yield 
on  an  hourly  basis.  In  regard  to  this  point  it 
should  be  noted  that  no  party  other  than 
the  Members  of  Congress  attempted  to  fore- 
cast the  net  yield,  operating  profit,  gross 
earnings,  net  earnings  with  and  without  in- 
terest, and  cash  fiow  on  a  distance  basis.  The 
Members  of  Congress  were  able  to  do  so  with- 
out the  benefit  of  a  computer  because  their 
initial  revenue  projections  were  made  on  a 
block  hour  basis.  By  using  the  more  stable 
revenue  standard,  the  Members  of  Congress 
were  able  to  identify  and  give  appropriate 
recognition  to  deviations  in  yield  and  cost 
caused  by  variations  In  block  speed,  equip- 
ment mix,  dilution,  etc.;  Exhibit  MOC-20. 

A  second  advantage  of  the  revenue  hour 
approach  is  that  the  yield  per  hour  gives  a 
more  precise  projection  of  annual  revenues. 
When  aircraft  fly  slower  or  faster,  the  yield 
per  mile  is  not  affected,  whereas  the  yield 
per  hour  and  yield  per  annum  will  change 
unless  the  magnitude  of  the  operation  (the 
annual  utilization  rate)  Is  changed.-'  Par- 
enthetically, unless  the  annual  utilization 
rate  Is  changed,  total  annual  costs  will  re- 
main the  same. 

Third,  the  revenue  hour  Is  non-Unear.  As 
a  result,  revenue  hour  data  proffers  addition- 
al Information  which  can  foster  sound  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  air  transportation  (Sec. 
102)  and  enable  management  to  become 
aware  of  more  profit-making  opportvinltles. 
For  example,  many  optional  passenger  rout- 
ings will  produce  a  higher  yield  per  hour  and 
a  lower  yield  per  mile.  Under  the  complemen- 
tary hour  system  such  proposals  would  be  ex- 
plored by  management  for  their  profit-mak- 
ing potential,  whereas  under  the  exclusive 
mileage  approach  used  In  the  past  many  of 
these  opportunities  have  been  overlooked  for 
a  long  time  as  being  unrealistic.*' 

IV 

In  the  past  the  primary  argument  advanced 
against  adoption  of  the  revenue  hour  ap- 
proach has  been  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  a  yield  per  mile  and  a  yield  per 
hour;  and  that  while  actual  mileage  flown 
between  two  points  might  vary  somewhat 
because  of  deviations  from  the  great  circle 
route,  the  block  time  is  subject  to  much 
greater  variations  from  day  to  day.  market 
to  market,  season  to  season,  etc.  Neverthe- 
less, when  the  cards  were  laid  on  the  table 
as  to  whether  fares  should  be  based  on 
flight  time  Instead  of  distance,  no  party 
presented  any  statistical  information  or 
other  fact  of  any  kind,  nor  any  written  or 
o-al  testimony,  to  support  the  premise  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  a  revenue  yield 
per   hour    and    a    revenue    yield    per    mile. 
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Quite  the  contrary,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress proffered  an  extensive  amount  of 
factual  data  as  well  as  written  and  oral 
testimony  demonstrating  conclusively  that 
there  is  in  fact  a  significant  difference  be- 
tween a  yield  per  revenue  hour  and  per 
revenue  mile,  both  from  a  mathematical  and 
practical  every  day  viewpoint;  Exhibits  MOC 
1.  3.  22.  T-1.  and  T-4.  In  Exhibit  MOC  1. 
actual  revenue  per  mile  and  revenue  per 
hour  figures  were  compared  side  by  side. 
These  figures  showed  there  is  a  difference,  a 
fact  which  no  party  has  so  far  disputed  on 
the  record. 

Equally  important,  it  is  clear  from  Exhibit 
MOC  1  that  average  revenues  per  hour 
($6.23)  derived  by  adding  up  the  average 
revenue  per  hour  figures  by  routes  is  different 
than  the  average  revenue  per  hour  ($6.36) 
acquired  by  dividing  total  hours  into  total 
revenues.  On  the  basis  of  this  fact,  it  can 
be  reasonably  concluded  that  an  "average  of 
the  average  block  speeds"  can  differ  from  an 
average  block  speed  obtained  by  dividing 
totals,  even  with  the  same  type  of  equip- 
ment; and  that  both  of  these  averages  can 
in  turn,  be  different  than  the  average  block 
speed  per  route;  TR:  4416-4417.  Which  Is 
to  say,  an  average  is  not  an  average,  is  not 
an  average.  Accordingly,  it  must  be  con- 
cluded that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  Is  a 
significant  difference  between  a  cost  per 
mile  and  a  cost  per  hour,  and  a  revenue  per 
mile  and  a  revenue  per  hour,  and  that  no  one 
la  able  to  compute  one  from  the  other  with- 
out very  specific  information. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

14  C.F.R.  247.  The  Members  of  Congress  take 
no  position  as  to  whether  passenger  fares 
should  be  based  upon  alrport-to-airport  or 
clty-to-clty  mileage,  but  rather  than  the 
mileage  base  used  for  regulating  passenger 
fares  should  be  the  same  as  that  used  for 
regulating  property  and  mall  rates.  No  legal 
nor  economic  Justification  has  been  ad- 
vanced for  using  different  rate-making  mile- 
age bases  for  different  but  related  services 
between  the  same  points.  Maintenance  of 
two  rate-making  mileage  bases  Is  prima 
facie  uneconomical  and  inefficient  manage- 
ment, besides  causing  a  preference  to  be 
granted  in  one  case,  and  a  prejudice  in  an- 
other. Such  regulation  does  not  foster  sound 
economic  conditions  in  air  transportation. 
For  these  reasons,  the  utilization  of  different 
rate  making  mileage  for  passenger,  property 
and  mall  rates  does  not  comply  with  Sec- 
tions 102,  404  and  1002  of  the  Act  and  is 
hence  Illegal. 

II 


Sec.  1002(e)  (2)  requires  that  in  exercising 
and  performing  its  duties  with  respect  to  the 
determination  of  rates  for  the  carriage  of 
persons,  the  Board  shall  take  into  considera- 
tion the  need  in  the  public  interest  of  ade- 
quate and  efficient  transportation  at  the  low- 
est cost  (not  a  low  cost,  but  rather  the  low- 
est cost)  consistent  with  the  furnishing  of 
such  service.  As  a  result,  because  it  is  a 
phenomenon  of  air  transportation  that  one 
optional  routing  for  furnishing  adequate  and 
efficient  service  will  produce  the  lowest  cost 
per  hour,  and  another  the  routing  the  lowest 
per  mile,  the  Board  Is  required  by  statute  to 
consider  both  costing  standards. 

Similarly.  Sec.  1002(ei  (5)  requires  that  the 
Board  consider  the  need  of  each  air  carrier 
for  revenue  sufficient  to  enable  such  air  car- 
rier, under  honest,  economical  and  efficient 
management,  to  provide  adequate  and  effl- 
clent  air  carrier  service.  Consequently,  since 
it  Is  also  a  phenomenon  of  air  transportation 
that  one  optional  routing  for  furnishing  ade- 
quate and  efficient  service  will  produce  a 
higher  revenue  yield  per  hour  and  per  annum 
than  another  routing  which  will  produce  a 
higher  revenue  yield  per  mile,  the  Board  la 
again  directed  by  law  to  consider  both  reve- 
nue standards. 

Given  these  facts  and  the  law.  the  Exam- 
iner and  the  Board  must  find:  (1)  that  there 
Is  In  fact  a  significant  difference  between 
revenue  and  cost  rates  per  mile  and  per  hour; 
(2)  that  It  Is  reasonable  to  require  the  air 
carriers  to  establish  the  domestic  fare  struc- 
ture on  the  basis  of  a  complementary  for- 
mula based  upon  block  times  and  mileage 
between  points;  and  (3)  that  anv  determina- 
tion of  fares  which  does  not  take  Into  con- 
sideration revenue  and  cost  rates  per  mile 
and  per  hour  does  not  comply  with  Sections 
404  and  1002.  and  therefore  illegal. 

Vm.     MILEAGE 


All  parties  agree  that  the  fare  structure 
should  be  related  to  mileage  In  one  way  or 
another.  Except  for  Branlff  Airways,  all  of 
the  parties  believe  the  fare  structure  should 
be   based    upon    alrport-to-airport   distance; 


Between  the  points  of  origin  and  points 
of  destination,  the  distance  should  be  based 
upon  non-stop,  great  circle  mileage  without 
regards  to  route  authorization  or  how  the 
route  Is  actually  operated.  Charging  one 
passenger  a  fare  based  upon  non-stop  mile- 
age, and  another  a  fare  based  upon  author- 
ized or  operated  mileage  obviously  prefers 
the  former  and  prejudices  the  latter.  This 
discrimination  Is  "undue"  becai^se  It  is  not 
Justified  by  special  circumstances  since  a 
large  portion  of  traffic,  if  not  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  all  other  than  non-stop 
traffic,  will  be  charged  non-stop  mileage 
while  traveling  by  way  of  circuitous  inter- 
mediate points.  In  addition,  since  all  of  the 
rate-making  formulas  make  an  explicit  or 
implicit  allowance  for  circuity  and  depar- 
ture factors  utilization  of  authorized  or  op- 
erated mileage  would  cause  Injury  to  certain 
passengers  by  charging  them  twice  for  the 
same  service — once  as  a  circuity  factor,  a 
second  time  as  a  mileage  factor. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
Sec.  404(b)  was  enacted  to  prevent  Just  this 
type  of  discrimination.  No  port  or  locality  is 
entitled,  as  of  right,  to  air  transportation, 
but  once  that  port  or  locality  has  been  In- 
corporated into  the  national  air  transport 
system  by  way  of  a  certificate  of  conven- 
ience and  necessity,  it  is  entitled  by  statu- 
tory right  to  equal  treatment.  It  Is  not  a 
function  of  transportation  rate-making  to 
deprive  one  locality  of  its  natural  advantage 
of  location  for  the  benefit  of  another,  nor  is 
a  preference  or  prejudice  Justified  solely  be- 
cause It  may  develop  an  area  and  thereby 
eventually  provide  more  business  for  the 
carrier. 

The  Board  has  held  that  circuity  In  the 
airline  route  map  reflects  overall  geographic 
and  economic  advantage,  and  a  fare  struc- 
ture which  Is  consistent  with  such  a  route 
structure  cannot  be  considered  unduly  prej- 
udicial; Hawaiian  Common  Fare  Case  37 
CAB.  296,  271-272  (1962).  The  key  word 
here  Is  "consistent"  because  a  fare  structure 
which  sometimes  is  consistent  with  a  route 
structure,  and  other  times  Is  not.  is  prima 
facie  unduly  preferential  and  prejudicial, 
and  therefore  unlawful. 

On  the  positive  side,  as  noted  above,  non- 
stop, great  circle  mileage  is  a  Just  and  rea- 
sonable standard  because  all  deviations  from 
the  straight-line  course  are  taken  Into  ac- 
count in  the  rate  element  through  the  cir- 
cuity factor.  As  a  result,  rates  are  at  all  times 
reasonably  related  to  costs  at  all  distances 
Just  as  if  each  actual  mile  flown  had  been 
recorded  on  an  odometer.  EquaUy  important, 
no  one  Is  double  charged. 

Accordingly,  pursuant  to  Sec.  404  and 
1002.  the  Examiner  and  Board  must  And  that 
it  Is  reasonable  to  base  fares  on  nonstop, 
great  circle  mileage,  and  that  any  construc- 
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tlon  of  fares  on  the  basis  of  a  combination 
of  non-stop,  authorized,  and  operated  mile- 
age Is  unduly  preferential  and  prejudicial, 
and  consequently  unlawful. 

IX.    ROUTINGS 

I 

One  of  the  key  tariff  niles  directly  or  In- 
directly at  Issue  In  thU  proceeding  is  the 
proposed  optional  routing  of  local  fare  paa- 
sengers  under  the  Open  Routing  rvde,  14 
C.F.R.  221.41(d).  Under  this  proposal,  on- 
line  passengers  would  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  point  of  origin  to  the  point 
of  destination  via  any  single  carrier  which 
Is  shown  In  the  tariff  as  serving  both  such 
points;  "To  determine  the  carriers  serving 
each  point  of  origin,  destination  and  Inter- 
change, see  the  Index  of  Points  of  Origin 
and  Destination  in  this  tariff." 

At  present  the  various  segments  or  points 
over  which  a  person  may  be  routed  on  a 
through  or  connecting  flight  is  determined 
by  the  permissible  routings  usually  pub- 
lished in  a  complex  "diagrammatical"  format 
In  the  carrier's  tariff,  Passenger  Routing 
Guide  No.  RO-1.  These  diagrammatical  rout- 
ings, which  are  an  Integral  part  of  the  fare 
structure,  generally  (but  not  always)  fol- 
low a  linear  service  pattern;  14  CJja 
221.41. 

n 

The  controversy.  If  there  really  Is  one, 
arises  because  certain  parties  have  alleged 
In  the  past  that  circuitous  routing  Involve 
higher  costs,  and  the  need  to  limit  such 
routings  is  dictated  by  the  need  to  control 
costs  and  revenue  yield.  Nevertheless,  no 
party  has  proffered  any  evidence  to  support 
this  allegation.  Indeed,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, no  party  could  advance  such  proof  for 
that  position,  because  the  facts  on  the  rec- 
ord In  this  phase  and  Phase  4  clearly  dem- 
onstrate that  circuitous  routings  per  se  are 
not  more  expensive,  but  In  point  of  fact 
can  be  less  costly. 

In  Phase  4.  Exhibit  BC-2966A  showed  that 
a  17'"r  more  circuitous  routing  (1.456  vs. 
1.245  miles)  which  passed  directly  over  the 
destination  point  of  Tulsa,  is  6'?^  less  ex- 
pensive per  aircraft  trip  ($3,007.96  vs. 
$3,189.10)  to  operate  using  the  same  class 
of  equipment.  Again  In  this  phase,  using 
the  same  routing  for  the  purposes  of  Il- 
lustration, this  time  mixing  the  classes  of 
equipment.  Exhibit  MOC-22.  Illustration 
in  (TR: 2868-2874).  It  was  demonstrated 
that  the  17%  more  circuitous  routing  which 
still  passes  over  the  destination  point  of 
Tulsa.  Is  29.5  percent  less  expensive  per  seat 
trip  ($39.52  vs.  $22.17)  with  mixed  equip- 
ment. 

These  exhibits  are  not  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  but  Instead  an  illustration  of  one  of 
the  Inherent  characteristics  of  transporta- 
tion by  aircraft,  to  wit:  each  enroute  stop 
has  a  complementary  mileage  value  depend- 
ing upon  the  class  of  equipment  utilized, 
and  consequently  for  each  such  stop  elim- 
inated by  an  optional  routing,  additional 
mileage  may  be  operated  In  any  direction 
whatsoever  at  no  additional  cost.  Further- 
more, because  It  Is  a  phenomenon  of  air 
transportation  that  costs  are  about  the  same 
regardless  of  the  number  of  passengers, 
higher  load  factors  on  the  more  circuitous 
routings  will  Increase  the  number  of  com- 
plementary miles  which  can  be  flown  for 
each  enroute  stop  eliminated.  For  these  rea- 
sons c^tlonal  routings,  even  via  beyond 
points,  are  In  many  cases  more  economical 
and  efficient  than  so-called  direct  routings. 
A  fare  structure  which  did  not  permit  such 
patterns  of  service,  especially  when  the  eco- 
nomics of  density  dictate  the  need  tat  such 
a  pattern  of  service,  infra,  would  be  prima 
facie  unjust  and  unreasonable,  and  unduly 
preferential  and  unduly  prejudicial,  and 
therefore  unlawful. 
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The  affect  of  optional  routings  on  pattern 
of  service  should  not  be  overlooked.  More 
liberal  routing  options  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  a  more  flexible  service  patterns  built 
around  the  economics  of  density.  Frequency 
of  service  is  an  important  marketing  feature 
In  air  transportation.  In  thin  markets,  op- 
tional routings  allow  a  reduction  In  direct 
service  without  a  reduction  In  overall  fre- 
quency, or  conversely  Institution  Initially 
of  less  direct  service  In  a  new  market.  This 
latter  feature  was  dramatically  demonstrated 
earlier  this  month  when  Delta  Air  Lines  In- 
augurated its  new  route  between  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  Columbia,  S.C..  and  Augusta,  Ga. 
Delta  entered  the  market  against  Eastern 
Air  Lines  with  only  one  direct  flight  dally 
each  way.  At  the  same  time.  Delta  changed 
Its  permissive  routings  to  permit  persons  to 
travel  between  Washington  and  Columbia/ 
Augusta  by  way  of  Atlanta  at  the  direct  fare. 
This  change  of  optional  routings  then  al- 
lowed Delta  to  market  12  frequencies  from 
three  Washington  airports  with  only  one 
direct  service  from  one  airport;  see  The 
Washington  Post  (Thursday,  Oct.  21,  1971) 
p.  B6.  Had  Delta  not  been  permitted  to  pro- 
vide these  optional  routings,  the  airline 
might  have  found  it  necessary  for  competi- 
tive reasons  to  schedule  additional  direct 
service  at  a  greater  total  cost.  These  added 
flights  would  have  almost  certainly  had  a 
negative  Impact  on  the  load  factors  of  both 
Delta  and  Eastern. 

IV 

Because  of  the  Impact  of  the  economics 
of  density  on  airline  operations,  the  use  of 
optional  routings  to  change  patterns  of  serv- 
ice Is  Increasing.  During  the  first  nine  and 
one-half  months  of  1971  (January  1  to  Oc- 
tober 18).  elghty-stx  "Routing  Guide  Re- 
vision Transmittal"  sheets  were  filed  with 
the  C.A.B.  on  behalf  of  U.S.  and  Canadian 
air  carriers  by  the  Airline  Tariff  Publishers, 
Inc.  Many  others  were  filed  directly  with  the 
Board  by  the  carriers  themselves.  Forty- 
five  of  the  statements  of  Justification  In  these 
filings  indicated  the  changes  were  being 
made  to  provide  or  reflect  additional  pas- 
senger routings,  or  to  provide  additional  In- 
direct routing  options.  Another  five  pro- 
vided new  additional  second  level  passenger 
routing  options.  These  two  or  three  line  Jus- 
tifications usually  covered  more  than  one 
market,  and  upon  occasions  In  the  past,  the 
entire  system. 

More  Important,  however,  Is  the  fact  20 
other  changes  were  filed  to  reflect  changes 
In  service  patterns  and  (In  some  cases)  to 
provide  additional  passenger  routing  op- 
tions." This  fact  raises  an  interesting  ques- 
tion: If  passenger  routing  options  do  not  af- 
fect the  pattern  of  service  proffered,  then 
why  were  almost  25^^  of  all  these  changes 
filed  to  reflect  changes  In  pattern  of  serv- 
ice? The  answer  Is  obvious,  tariff  rules  do  at 
present  have  an  Impact  pattern  of  service, 
and  this  fact  simply  cannot  be  overlooked 
In  establishing  the  domestic  fare  structure. 


One  more  Important  fact  (If  not  the  most 
Important  consideration)  which  must  be 
considered.  Is  that  where  a  change  In  the 
passenger  routing  options  will  permit  a 
change  In  the  pattern  of  service  which  can 
reduce  the  number  aircraft-hours  and  pas- 
senger-hours flown,  that  change  In  passenger 
routing  options  will  not  only  permit  more 
economical  and  efficient  service,  but  also 
promote  safety  In  air  transportation  because 
exposure  to  an  air  carrier  accident  Is  related 
directly  to  hours  flown  rather  than  miles 
traversed.*"  In  1967.  It  was  suggested  that 
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greater  use  of  passenger  routing  options 
through  hub-points  might  eventually  per- 
mit the  domestic  air  carriers  to  chop  some 
75,000  hours  per  annum  from  their  sched- 
ules; Exhibit  MOC  3C.  Subsequent  events.  In- 
cluding Delta's  new  service  have  substan- 
tiated the  validity  of  that  claim." 

VI 

Failure  to  recognize  all  of  these  facts  and 
provide  more  liberal  routings  in  similar  sit- 
uations— where  the  economies  of  density 
offer  no  tangible  basis  for  objection — would 
constitute  a  failure  to  recognize  and  pre- 
serve one  of  the  Inherent  advantages  of  air 
transportation  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
Sections  102(b)  and  1002(e)  (4)  of  the  Act. 
Allegheny  Fare  Case,  34  C.A.B.  327,  333 
(1961);  to  regulate  air  transportation  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  assure  the  highest 
degree  of  safety  In  such  transportation.  Sec. 
102(b);  to  promote  safety  In  air  commerce 
Sec.  102(e);  and  the  duty  of  every  air  car- 
rier to  provide  safe  and  adequate  service 
in  connection  with  such  transportation.  Sec. 
404(a);  as  well  as  the  rate-making  factors 
set  forth  In  Subsections  1002(e)  (2),  (3). 
and  (5),  and  therefore  Is  Illegal  and  unlaw- 
ful. The  dictate  of  the  Act  is  clear — Con- 
gress is  adamant  in  Its  demand  that  every 
air  carrier  and  the  Board  provide,  promote, 
and  regulate  air  transportation  services  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  assure  the  highest  de- 
gree of  safety  In  air  transportation.  Nothing 
less  will  satisfy  the  Congress  nor  the  Act. 

X.  ROUNDING  OF  FARES 

Provision  should  be  made  in  decreeing  the 
fare  structure  to  continue  the  policy  of 
quoting  fares  plus  tax  In  whole  dollars  since 
this  policy  has  not  been  shown  to  be  unlaw- 
ful. Whole  dollar  fares  should  be  established 
after  one  rounding  of  the  computed  coach 
fare  plus  tax  to  the  nearest  whole  dollar 
when  fares  are  published  on  a  separate  point- 
to-point  basis,  and  to  no  more  than  the 
nearest  whole  ten  dollars  when  fares  are 
published  on  an  area  or  zone  basis.  While 
most  airline  prices  are  at  present  published 
on  a  point-to-point  basis.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary In  the  near  future  to  publish  air  fares 
on  an  area  or  zone  basis  to  avoid  disruptive 
tariff  situations,  supra.  18,  being  brought  on 
by  (1)  the  Increasing  Impact  of  the  econ- 
omies of  density  and  technological  aircraft 
advancements  on  the  operation  of  an  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  pattern  of  service  by 
way  of  roundabout  routings,  and  (2)  the 
legal  and  technical  restraints  associated  with 
rate-making. 

XI.    PEAK/OFF-PEAK    FARES 

Conceptually  and  factually  price  differen- 
tials by  time  of  day,  day  of  week,  and  sea- 
son of  the  year  are  desirable  from  a  market- 
ing standpoint  and  necessary  from  a  legal 
viewpoint  to  avoid  undue  preference  and 
prejudice.  The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, for  example,  has  demonstrated  that 
up  to  50%  more  traffic  Is  carried  at  peak 
times  on  a  time  of  day  basis.  Similarly,  other 
parties  have  shown  the  existence  of  such 
peaks  in  other  phases  of  this  proceeding. 
To  the  extent  such  peak  costs  are  at  present 
being  borne  by  non-peak  passengers,  they 
constitute  an  undue  preference  and  preju- 
dice. 

Unfortunately,  the  carriers  and  the  Boctrd 
have  not  yet  employed  peak  responsibility 
costing  techniques,  nor  have  these  parties  put 
such  cost  evidence  into  the  record.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  record  does  not  at  present  provide 
a  basis  for  the  prescription  of  any  peak  or 
off-peak  differential  in  the  form  of  a  sur- 
charge or  disco vmt  by  time  of  day,  day  of 
week,  or  season  of  the  year,  and  therefore 
none  should  be  required  nor  allowed,  with 
the  exception   of  night  coach  which   is   in 
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being  and  has  not  been  shown  to  be  unlawful. 
However,  a  determination  of  whether  night 
coach  fares  are,  or  are  not.  In  point  of  fact 
lawful  cannot  be  made  on  the  basis  of  this 
record  in  the  absence  of  peak/off-peak  re- 
sponsibility costing  data. 

Xn.    VERTICAL   FARE    STRtlCTtTRE 

Prices  for  the  various  classes  of  service 
should  bear  some  reasonable  relationship  to 
the  regular  coach  fares  after  rounding  to  the 
whole  dollar  fare  to  avoid  those  situations 
where  at  present  the  coach  fare  in  two  mar- 
kets is  $50.  and  the  first-class  fare  is  $65  in 
one  market,  and  $66  or  $64  In  the  other 
market. 

First-class  fares  should  not  be  more  than 
one-third  of  the  coach  fare,  nor  less  than  20% 
greater.  The  maximum  differential  was  de- 
termined by  taking  the  full  coach  fare  less 
12%  for  dilution,  and  then  multiplying  the 
remainder  by  150%  to  take  Into  account  the 
approximate  difference  In  space  and  service; 
0.83  X  1.50  =  1.32.  The  minimum  rate  was  de- 
termined upon  the  basis  of  the  Slndllnger 
study  which  showed  a  strong  resistance  to 
fares  20%  greater  than  those  found  reason- 
able for  coach  service  by  the  Members  of 
Congress,  and  the  testimony  of  Eastern  Air 
Lines'  witness  that  only  15%,  of  all  flights 
are  full  at  present.  In  other  words,  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  accept  the  position  of  Trans 
World  Airlines  and  others  that,  at  least  as 
far  as  85%-  of  all  flights  are  concerned,  the 
cost  differential  between  coach  and  first-class 
Is  not  significant,  and  that  therefore  value 
of  service  Is  the  appropriate  rate-making 
factor  for  determining  the  fare  differential. 

Upon  the  basis  of  cost  and  value  of  service, 
the  appropriate  minimum  and  maximum 
fare  differential  for  Economy  Service  should 
be  10%  and  15%  respectfully  of  the  carrier's 
prevailing  coach  fares.  Likewise,  it  is  reason- 
able to  establish  a  minimum  rate  for  Stand- 
ard. Regional.  One-class,  etc..  fares,  at  a  level 
5%,  greater  than  minimum  and  maximum 
coach  fare;  provided,  the  carrier  charge  such 
a  rate  In  all  markets,  competitive  and  non- 
compjetitive.  There  has  not  been  established 
upon  the  record  In  this  proceeding  any  com- 
petitive relationship  between  the  air  carriers 
so  keen  as  to  compel  a  carrier  to  grant  a 
preference  in  competitive  markets,  thereby 
prejudicing  passengers  traveling  in  non- 
competitive markets. 

Finally,  the  fare  structure  for  special  serv- 
ices— Jet  Commuter.  Air  Shuttle,  etc — should 
not  be  established  In  this  phase.  These  op- 
erations have  significantly  different  cost  and 
traffic  characteristics,  and  are  of  such  size 
that  they  can  be  Judged,  and  should  be 
Judged,  on  their  own  special  fact  situation. 

Xm.    CONCLUSION 

The  Members  of  Congress  believe  that 
complementary  formulas  based  upon  great 
circle  mileage,  adjusted  block  hours,  and  a 
flexible  pattern  of  service  based  upon  the 
economies  of  density  and  aircraft  capability, 
should  be  decreed  for  the  establishment  of 
minimum  and  maximum  rates  of  the  fare 
structure,  and  lawful  rules,  regulations,  and 
practices  pertaining  thereto. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

/s/     Richard  W.  Klabzuba 
Richard    W.    Klabzuba. 

Representative  for  Hon.  John  E.  Moss,  et 
al..  Members  of  Congress. 

November  24.  1971. 

CERTIFICATE    OF    SERVICE 

I  hereby  certify  that  a  copy  of  the  forego- 
ing Brief  has  been  mailed  to  all  parties  on 
the  Appearance  and  Exchange  List  In  the 
Domestic  Passenger  Fare  Investigation,  Phase 
9 — Fare  Structure,  Docket  21866-9. 

/s/    Richard  W.  Klabzuba 
Richard   W.   Klabzuba. 
November  24.  1971. 
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FORMULA  FOR  DETERMINING  FARE  LEVEL  (EXHIBIT  MOC  U) 
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Ratio  to  direct  operating  cost  per 
available  seat  in  an  all-coach 
seating  configuration 


Percent 


Ratio  of  Ist-class  fare  to  coach 


Coach 


125 


130 


133 


Total  operating  cost  per  available  seat,  coach  ser/ice . 

Return  element:  Interest  expense  and  taxable  income  at 
13.7  percent  of  operating  revenue  need  per  available  coach 
seat;  15.9  percent  of  total  operating  cost  per  available  seat, 
coach  service:  per  order  71-4-58 

Operating  revenue  need  (yield)  per  average  available  seat, 
coach  service 

Operating  revenue  need  (yield)  per  average  coach  passenger 
at  a  54  percent  load  factor;  per  order  71-4  60,  p.  50 


1.938     2.019     2.006       1.998 


.308 
2.246 
4.159 


.321 
2.340 
4.333 


.319 
2.325 

4.306 


.318 
2.316 
4.289 


Ratio  to  direct  operating  cost  per 
available  seat  in  an  all-coach 
seating  configuration 


Percent 


Ratio  of  Ist-class  fare  to  coach 


Coach 


125 


130 


133 


Basic  full  fare  for  coach  service  after  adjustment  for  12  per- 
cent dilution  caused  by  joint,  discount,  or  promotional  lares, 
circuity,  or  other  factors;  13.6  percent  markup  on  operating 
revenue  need  from  average  coach  passenger .     4.725     4.922     4.892       4  872 

Short/medium  haul  service  (up  to  2,000  miles);  J5.40  direct 
cost  per  avilable  seat-hour $25.52    $26.58    $26  42      $26  31 

Long-haul  services  (2.C01  miles  and  over);  $5.05  direct  cost 
per  available  seat-hour .$23.86    $24.86    $24.70      $24  50 


ADJUSTMENTS 

Rate  of  return;  Authorized  by  phase  8.  order  71-4-58, 12  percent; 
used  in  app.  1,  phase  7,  order  71-4-60,  11.8  percent;  adjust- 
ment needed  in  order  71-4-60  to  produce  a  12-percent  rate  of 
return,  1.0136933. 

REVENUE  NEED  (DOMESTIC  TRUNKS) 

[Dollar  amounts  in  millionsl 


CoLl 

with 

1.0136933 

App.  1.  adjustment 

order      to  return 

71-4-60       element 


Investment $4,789.7  $4,789.7 

Rate  of  return  (percent) 11.8  12.0 

Return  including  interest $567.0  $574.8 

Lessinterest 165.7  168.0 

Net  earnings  after  tax 401.3  406.8 

Incometax.... 370.6  375.7 

Taxableincome 771.9  782.5 

Interest  expense. 165.7  168.0 

Operating  profit 937.6  950.4 

Operating  expenses 5,984.9  5,984.9 

Operating  revenue 6,922.5  6,935.3 

Return    margin    (operating    profit    as 

percent  of  operating  revenue). .  13.5  13.7 

Return    markup    (operating    profit    as 

percent  of  operating  expense) 15.7  15.7 

Belly  cargo  revenue  offset: 

Passenger  operating  expense $5,984.9 

Belly  cargo  revenue 404.3 

Total  operating  expense,  mixed  service 6,  389. 2 

Belly  cargo   revenue  as  a  percent  of  total 

operating  expense,  mixed  service 6. 3 


Short/ 

medium 

haul 

Long 
haul 

Direct  cost  per  available  seat-hour  (ex- 
hibit MOC  16  17) 

Less  belly  cargo  revenue  off-set  ot  6.3 
percent..   . ... 

$5.75 
.36 

$5.35 
.34 

Direct  cost   per   available  seat- 
hour,  passenger  service 

Direct    cost    per    available    seat-hour 
initially  used  tor  ratemaliing 

5.39 
5.40 

5.01 

5.50 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Crane,  John  B.,  "The  Economics  of  Air 
Transportation,"  Harvard  Business  Revieic, 
No.  4  (summer  1944)  495;  Koontz,  Harold  D., 
"Economic  and  Management  Factors  Under- 
lying Subsidy  Need  of  Domestic  Trunk  Line 
Air  Carriers,"  18  J.  Air  L.  &  C.  127  (Spring 
1951):  GUI,  Frederick  W.  &  Bates.  Gilbert. 
Airline  Competition,  Harvard  University, 
Boston  (1954);  Proctor,  Jesse  W.  &  Duncan, 
Julius  S.,  "A  Regression  Analysis  of  Airline 
Costs,"  21  J.  Air  L.  &  Com.  282  (Summer 
1954) ;  Cherington.  Paul  W.,  Airline  Price 
Policy,  Harvard  University  Press.  Cambridge, 
Mass.  (1955):  Wheatcroft,  Stephen,  The  Eco- 
nomics of  European  Air  Transport,  Harvard 
University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (1956); 
Caves,  Richard  E.,  Air  Transport  and  Its  Reg- 


ulators, Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  (1962);  Miller,  Ronald  E.,  Domestic 
Airline  Efficiency:  An  Application  of  Linear 
programing.  The  M.I.T.  Press.  Cambridge, 
Mass.  (1963);  Jordan,  WUUam  A.,  Airline 
Regulation  In  America — Effects  and  Imper- 
fections, the  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore, 
Md.  (1970). 

'Ibid.,  Crane,  508;  Proctor  &  Duncan  291; 
Caves,  83;  MUler,  12. 

''Ibid..  Crane,  505;  Koontz,  136;  GIU  & 
Bates,  617;  Proctor  &  Duncan,  291;  Chering- 
ton, 50;  Wheatcroft,  78,  92-93;  Caves,  58-69, 
61;  Miller,  12-13;  Jordan,  191-195. 

« Ibid.,  Koontz.  140:   Wheatcraf  t,  92-93. 

^  Ibid.,  Koontz,  153:  Cherington,  62;  Wheat- 
craft.  83;  Miller,  13.  25,  98. 

Ubid..  MUler.  63. 

'Ibid.,  Koontz.  149,  151-152;  Proctor  & 
Duncan,  291;  Cherington.  62.  Miller,  13,  25. 

'Ibid..  Koontz.  134n.  141:  Cherington.  52- 
56:  Wheatcraf t.  31;  Caves.  69:  MUler,  78: 
Jordan,   197-198. 

"  Ibid.,  Crane.  508;   Caves,  82. 

'"Ibid.,  Koontz,   143;    Order  71^-60. 

"  Ibid..  Jordan.   197. 

>2  Order  71--i-60,  Appendix  19  and  pages 
31-32. 

"Proctor  &  Duncan.  Op.  Cit.,  291. 

"Miller,  Op.  cit.,  133;  see  also  "Airline 
Scheduling,  Route  Patterns  and  Sales,"  Paul 
S.  Cllne,  23  J.  Air  L.  &  Com.  164,  166  (Spring 
1956). 

"  According  to  Messrs.  Gill  and  Bates  air- 
line competition  tends  to  push  down  revenues 
rather  than  pushing  up  costs.  Gill  and  Bates, 
Op.  cit.,  616. 

'■'  "Debasement"  of  a  fare  structure  occurs 
vrhen  either  (1)  a  fare  differential  between 
two  classes  of  service  is  changed  without  any 
accompanying  significant  change  In  the  serv- 
ice provided,  or  (2)  there  is  a  substantial  up 
or  down  grading  of  the  character  of  a  service. 
Generally,  the  reasons  requiring  a  fare  dif- 
ferential also  demand  a  difference  in  the 
service  provided  In  the  form  of  speed,  time 
of  service,  type  of  equipment  or  service  fea- 
tures such  as  more  or  less  luxurious  or  com- 
modious seating  or  other  physical  features 
(lounge,  convertible  seat-tables,  etc.)  or  pas- 
senger amenities  like  reservations  and  com- 
plementary meal,  liquor  and  movie  service. 
The  important  distinction  is  the  relative  at- 
tractiveness of  the  service,  and  a  fare  struc- 
ture Is  debased  when  the  distinction  disap- 
pears. However,  it  should  be  noted  the  Board 
has  held  the  mere  fact  that  a  characteristic 
of  a  service  is  added  or  deleted  is  not  enough 
to  Justify  the  charging  of  a  different  fare, 
even  when  costs  change;  26  C.A.B.  23  24 
28-30. 

"Long  and  short  haul  fares"  refer  to  the 
charging  of  a  greater  compensation  for  trans- 
portation of  like  traffic  for  a  shorter  than  a 
longer  distance  over  the  same  line  or  route 
in  the  same  direction,  or  to  charge  a  greater 
compensation  as  a  through  fare  than  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  intermediate  fares  (see  ftire 
breaking,  infra). 

"Tumbling-domino  effect"  refers  to  the  ef- 
fect of  a  particular  fare  in  a  given  market  on 
other  fares  of  the  same  carrier  in  the  same  or 
other  markets. 


"Interlocking  effect"  refers  to  the  Influence 
of  a  particular  fare  in  a  given  market  on  other 
fares  of  other  carriers  In  the  same  or  other 
markets. 

"Hidden  city"  refers  to  a  market  situation 
in  which  there  Is  no  published  single  factor 
through  fare.  The  rating  objective  Is  to  find 
the  Junction  point  (or  hidden  city)  which 
will  produce  the  lowest  combination  of  local 
fares.  It  Is  not  necessary  for  the  passenger  to 
actually  travel  via  the  hidden  city,  only  that 
he  use  the  optional  routing  which  In  the 
tariff  Includes  that  Junction  point.  To  Ulus- 
trate,  a  passenger  may  actually  travel  from 
Miami  to  BUlings  via  Chicago,  with  the  fare 
being  constructed  by  way  of  Chicago  and 
Minneapolis — Minneapolis  being  the  hidden 
city  junction  point  upon  which  the  sum  of 
the  local  fares  Is  based. 

"Throwaway"  situations  arise  when  the 
fare  to  an  Intermediate  point  on  a  particular 
routing  is  greater  than  the  fare  to  the  desti- 
nation point.  In  such  a  case,  the  passenger 
traveling  to  the  intermediate  point  can  pur- 
chase a  ticket  to  the  destination  point,  get 
off  at  the  intermediate  point,  and  then  throw 
away  the  unused  portion  of  his  ticket. 

"Pare  breaking"  arises  where  the  through 
fare  charged  between  two  points  for  the  same 
or  substantially  slmUar  service  Is  greater  than 
a  revised  aggregate  of  the  Intermediate  fares. 
When  this  occurs,  the  sum  of  the  new  Inter- 
mediate fares  is  said  to  break  the  through 
fare. 

"The  Members  of  Congress  use  the  term 
"arbitrary  charge"  for  the  amount  falling 
out  of  the  regression  analysis,  as  opposed  to 
the  customary  term  "terminal  charge",  to 
avoid  misrepresenting  the  facts.  The  use  of 
such  term  might  be  considered  a  deceptive 
practice  contrary  to  Sec.  411. 

"The  distinction  between  the  two  defini- 
tions flows  from  the  difference  between  Sec. 

2,  which  deals  with  discrimination,  and  Sec. 

3,  which  refers  to  preference  and  prejudice. 
In  part  1  of  the  I.C.C.  Act. 

"Mr.  Cooke.  ...  We  think  that  there  Is 
some  danger  that  you  can  stimulate  enough 
traffic  that  carriers  wUl  start  adding  capac- 
ity. In  the  Matter  of  Pan  American  World 
Airways,  Inc.  and  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc., 
Conference,  September  23,  1971,  p.  23. 

*  Mr.  HuDDLESTON.  You  use  the  expression 
that  the  flxlng  of  rates  Is  a  practical  ques- 
tion. Just  what  have  you  In  your  mind,  ex- 
cept the  effect  of  the  rate  on  the  movement 
of  traffic? 

Mr.  Thom.  That,  and  on  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  furnish  the  public  with  needed  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  HuDDLESTON.  Then,  needed  transporta- 
tion and  the  movement  of  the  traffic  are  the 
two  factors? 

Mr.  Thom.  Two  large  factors  to  be  consid- 
ered. 

Mr.  Httddleston  (continuing) .  That  should 
fix  the  amount  of  the  rate  charged? 

Mr.  Thom.  That  Is  what  I  think. 

Hearings  before  U.S.  Congress,  House,  The 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, 72d  Congress,  First-Session,  RaUroad 
Legislation  (1931)  p.  324. 

-'  There  Is  no  question  here  as  to  the  ability 
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of  the  traffic  paying  the  full  fare  to  bear  a 
greater  fare;  infra.  Value  of  Service. 

-'-  Congress  Is  not  unaware  of  this  Issue : 

Senator  Cannon.  I  understand  that,  but 
the  thing  that  disturbs  me  is  it  seems  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  lATA  conference  to  keep  the 
fares  high  for  the  captive  traveler,  the  busi- 
ness guy  who  can't  go  and  stay  20  days  or 
30  days  or  whatever  it  happens  to  be,  the  busi- 
nessman, the  government  official,  the  short- 
term  vacationer,  you  have  got  a  captive 
audience  there  and  their  fares  stay  up,  but 
the  other  people  you  make  inducements  to 
them,  and  the  fares  come  down.  So,  It  looks 
like  if  the  lower  ones  are  continuing  to  go 
down,  then  the  higher  ones  are  going  to 
have  to  subsidize  It  in  part.  That  is  one  of 
the  criticisms  that  we  hear. 

Mr.  Hammarskjold.  That  Is  the  mix,  and 
the  total  mix  has  to  be  compensatory  as  you 
have  indicated  earlier. 

Senator  Cannon.  I  understand.  In  other 
words,  that  Is  a  form  of  subsidy,  the  short- 
term  passenger,  the  businessman  and  the 
government  official  are  really  subsidizing  the 
fares  for  the  people  who  can  meet  the  lower 
part  of  the  scale,  because  the  overall  mix 
has  to  be  compensatory? 

Mr.  Hammarskjold.  But  If  you  couch  It 
It  in  those  terms,  the  summer  woxild  be  sub- 
sidizing the  winter.  The  chap  who  travels 
in  a  sleeper  would  subsidize  the  chap  that 
travels  in  third  class  railroad.  It  is  a  tradi- 
tion In  transport  to  have  a  differentiated 
price  system  In  order  to  fill  your  aircraft, 
your  trains,  whatever  you  have.  The  ships 
are  the  same.  Hearings,  U.S.  Senate  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee,  S.  2433  (Oct.  21,  1971) 
249. 

-T  Revenue  standard  would  be  established 
taking  Into  account  the  actual  conditions 
under  which  the  carrier  must  operate  .  .  . 
Budgeted  revenue  for  each  aircraft  type 
would  be  established  by  budgeting  antic- 
ipated passenger,  cargo  and  air  mall  rev- 
enue based  on  realistic  load  factors  and 
scheduled  aircraft  utUlzatlon  expressing  the 
anticipated  dollar  revenue  per  fiight  hour." 
Lloyd,  Charles  T.   (Department  Editor) 

•Ernst  &  Ernst  Report  Covering  Prelimi- 
nary Study  of  Methods  of  Compensation  for 
Carriage  of  Domestic  Air  Mail  and  for  the 
Operation  of  Air  Transportation  Service  Es- 
sential to  the  Public  Interest",  17  J.  Air  L.  & 
Com.  86,  93  (Winter  1950) .  Unfortunately, 
the  Senate  Committee  subsequently  fur- 
nished Ernst  &  Ernst  with  stated  ton-mile 
mall  rates  so  that  the  final  report  become 
practically  nothing  more  than  a  mere  com- 
puted allocation  of  air  carrier  costs  to  In- 
dividual stations.  "Report  of  Ernst  &  Ernst  on 
Survey  of  Separation  of  Compensatory  Mail 
Pay  from  Total  Mall  Payments  to  Domestic 
Airlines."  18  J.  Air  L.  &  Com.  206-207  (Spring 
1951). 

"  In  the  1963  Intercity  models  the  total 
availability  constraint  for  aircraft  type  2  is 
met  with  equality,  and  a  shadow  price  of 
$165  per  hour's  use  emerges  as  a  conse- 
quence. ...  If  this  were  the  result  for  an 
Individual  airline  study  (or  for  a  regulatory 
agency  with  complete  control  over  prices) , 
these  added  costs  could  be  equitably  distrib- 
uted over  the  traveling  public  by  Increasing 
fares  on  those  routes  where  this  type  of  air- 
craft was  used.  This  could  be  done  by  (1) 
dividing  total  assumed  capacity  Into  the 
shadow  price,  giving  cost  per  passenger  per 
hour;  and  multiplying  this  by  travel  per  pas- 
senger for  the  route  In  question.  In  the  cases 
where  the  aircraft  is  not  the  only  type  as- 
signed, the  results  of  (2)  should  be  reduced 
by  multiplying  It  by  the  proportion  of 
flights  of  the  aircraft  in  question  to  total 
assigned  flights. 

Miller,  Op.  at.,  126. 

*By  letter  dated  December  17,  1969,  Hon. 
Secor  D.  Browne,  Chairman  of  the  C.A.B., 
notified  Hon.  John  E.  Moss,  M.C..  that  ef- 
fective January  1.  1971,  pursuant  to  Imple- 
mentation   of    ER-586    (adopted    August    6, 
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1969)  the  Board  woiUd  be  able  to  provide 
essentially  the  same  revenue-hour  data  as 
requested  by  Members  of  Congress  In  Docket 
21370,  because  thereafter  the  carriers  will  re- 
port statistical  data  by  flight  number,  serv- 
ice segment,  aircraft  ramp  hours,  ftc.  Sub- 
sequent discussions  between  the  staffs  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  Board  have 
confirmed  the  technical  avaUablUty  of  ap- 
propriate revenue  hour  data  In  the  near  fu- 
ture from  data  now  being  reported.  This  Is 
a  direct  computation  from  raw  data,  not  a 
conversion  miles  to  hours,  or  hours  to  miles. 
Both  estimated  miles  and  actual  hours  are 
available.  TRr  2242-2244. 

-"In  a  1961  article,  using  1958  official  Air- 
line Guide  schedules  for  an  American  Air- 
lines DC-7,  it  was  shown  that  an  Oklahoma 
City-Dallas-New  York  flight  was  15  minutes 
faster  than  an  Oklahoma  City-Tulsa-Nash- 
vUle-Washlngton-New  York  service:  Richard 
W.  Klabzuba,  "What  Makes  an  Airline  Prof- 
itable?" Interavia.  Geneva,  Switzerland 
(February  1961)  191,  194.  On  October  31, 
1971,  American  Airlines  Instituted  a  flight 
routed  Tulsa-Oklahoma  Clty-Dallas-Wash- 
Ington/Baltlmore-New  York,  Fit.  338.  As  of 
October  31,  1971,  American  provides  three 
one-stop  flights  between  Oklahoma  City  and 
Washington,  two  by  way  of  Chicago  to  Na- 
tional Airport  with  block  times  of  3:18  (356) 
and  4:24  (340),  the  other  via  Dallas  to 
Friendship  Airport  which  is  beyond  National 
Airport,  3:15  (338). 

!"  Most  of  the  remaining  Justiflcatlons  were 
devoted  to  correcting  clerical  errors,  or  to 
clarify  the  routing.  One  was  filed  to  permit 
travel  between  certain  points  in  a  manner 
similar  to  a  competitor. 

=«  Exhibits  MOC  3D  and  T-4  have  been  sub- 
mitted as  offers  of  proof  that  ( 1 )  aircraft  ac- 
cidents, fatal  accidents,  aircrew  fatalities, 
and  passenger  fatalities,  are  at  all  times  rea- 
sonably related  to  the  number  of  aircraft- 
hours  flown;  (2)  that  passengers,  crews  and 
aircraft  are  exposed  to  an  accident  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  aircraft-hours  fiown, 
and  (3)  the  aircraft-hour  fiown  is  the  best 
unit  at  present  for  measuring  the  numerical 
magnitude  of  passenger  and  crew  fatalities, 
as  well  as  accidents,  to  determine  and  assess 
their  exposure  to  accidents. 

"For  example,  by  routing  passengers 
through  Atlanta,  Delta,  Eastern,  and  South- 
ern airlines  have  been  able  to  suspend  all  of 
their  services  to  all  Florida  points  from  all 
Georgia  points  except  Atlanta  and  Augusta, 
and  one  fiight  that  operates  from  West  Palm 
Beach /Miami  to  Macon  dally,  northbound 
only. 


THE  MORAL  COST  OF  CHROME 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  conference  in 
Zambia  in  which  the  sincerity  of  our  con- 
cern for  international  justice  was  sharply 
called  into  question  by  representatives 
of  African  nations.  Despite  these  con- 
cerns, of  which  we  can  be  sure  the  Nixon 
administration  is  fully  aware,  the  Presi- 
dent continues  to  pursue  policies  toward 
Africa  which  are  racist  in  character  and 
an  insult  to  the  majority  of  Africans. 
Witness,  for  example,  Mr.  Nixon's  lifting 
of  restrictions  on  imports  of  Rhodesian 
chrome,  an  action  which  violates  the 
sanctions  against  such  imports  by  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  and  which  sup- 
ports the  separatist  Rhodesian  regime.  A 
recent  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
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focuses  on  the  morality  of  the  President's 
action: 

(From  the  New  York,  Times,  Jan.  26,  1972] 
The  Moral  Cost  of  Chrome 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  now  taken 
an  action  that  puts  the  United  States  in 
violation  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
gives  moral  support,  at  a  critical  moment, 
to  Rhodesia's  white  minority  Government. 
Officials  wli:  doubtless  say  that  the  Treasury 
was  bound  by  a  provision  in  the  Military 
Procurement  Act  of  1971  to  lift  restrictions 
on  Imports  of  Rhodesian  chrome — in  spite 
of  the  mandatory  sanctions  invoked  against 
Rhodesia — with  American  backing — by  the 
U.N.  Security  CouncU. 

However,  there  was  a  thoroughly  legal  way 
out  if  Mr.  Nixon  had  been  interested  In 
defending  the  United  Nations  as  well  as  the 
integrity  of  this  country's  commitment  to 
that  organization.  He  could  have  removed 
chrome  from  the  list  of  strategic  materials 
on  the  sound  ground  that  the  United 
States  now  has  a  stockpile  adequate  to  meet 
both  mUitary  and  civilian  needs  for  the  next 
two  to  three  years. 

It  would  be  a  grave  matter  at  any  time  for 
the  United  States — which  has  given  un- 
limited support  to  "the  rule  of  law"  and  to 
adherence  to  International  law — to  breach 
unUaterally  a  Security  Council  decision, 
especially  one  for  which  it  voted.  Secretary 
General  Kurt  Waldhelm  must  now  have  a 
clearer  Idea  of  what  Mr.  Nixon  meant,  in  a 
White  House  talk  Monday,  when  he  promised 
"full  support"  for  the  United  Nations. 

Bad  as  is  the  undercutting  of  this  newly 
given  commitment  to  the  U.N.,  it  is  doubly 
tragic  to  give  a  major  boost  to  the  white 
racists  who  rule  Rhodesia  at  a  time  when 
that  country's  black  majority  is  dramatizing 
daily  its  hostUity  to  Prime  Minister  Ian 
Smith's  regime.  This  action  will  further 
damage  respect  for  United  States  integrity — 
and  not  Just  in  black  Africa. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  next  week,  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  the  Subcommittee  on  Communi- 
cations and  Power,  which  I  am  privileged 
to  chair,  will  begin  hearings  on  the  fu- 
ture of  public  broadcasting.  The  primary 
concern  of  the  subcommittee  will  be  to 
work  out  an  acceptable  plan  for  provid- 
ing long-range  financing  for  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting. 

In  1967,  working  from  the  fine  recom- 
mendations of  the  Carnegie  Commission, 
the  subcommittee  developed  legislation 
which  established  the  Corporation  and 
gave  public  broadcasting  its  real  impetus 
for  growth.  And  that  growth  has  been 
exceptional  over  the  past  several  years. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  during  the  last 
year  the  prospects  for  continued  growth 
have  become  clouded,  because  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  financing  which  all  con- 
cerned agree  is  the  essential  factor  in  the 
future  development  of  public  broadcast- 
ing. 

Permanent  financing  will  Insulate 
public  television  and  radio  from  the  type 
of  governmental  pressure  which  seems  to 
have  been  asserted  increasingly  in  recent 
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months.  I  have  previously  referred  to  this 
new  type  of  pressure  which  has  surfaced 
in  Washington  as  a  new  technique  which 
utilizes  a  well-placed  phone  call,  a  well- 
timed  speech,  or  a  coincidental  personal 
investigation  to  apply  Government  pres- 
sure. We  should  no  longer  delay  our  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  this  type  of  pressure  by 
abandoning  the  year-to-year  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  and  adopting 
effective  long-term  financing. 

After  waiting  for  4  years  and  for  two 
different  administrations  to  come  up 
with  a  promised  plan  for  this  financing, 
I  introduced  last  November  a  bill  which 
will  provide  funds  for  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  over  a  5-year 
period.  It  establishes  a  public  broadcast- 
ing fund  in  the  Treasury  which  is  main- 
tained by  Federal  funds  matched  by  pri- 
vate and  non-Federal  contributions.  It 
requires  that  30  percent  of  the  funds 
available  to  CPB  in  a  given  fiscal  year  be 
allocated  in  support  grants  to  local  sta- 
tions. This  bill  is  a  compromise  bill  which 
can  be  supported  by  all  those  who  truly 
support  public  broadcasting. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  hearings  on  this 
bill  which  will  begin  next  Tuesday  wiU 
clear  the  air  of  needless  controversy  and 
allow  for  constructive  progress  toward 
the  goal  set  forth  in  the  original  Public 
Broadcasting  Act. 

So  that  my  colleague  will  have  some 
indication  of  the  broad  support  for  this 
bill  and  for  the  concept  of  long-range 
financing,  I  wiU  introduce  into  the  Rec- 
ord a  representative  sample  of  the  cor- 
respondence which  I  have  received  in  the 
2  months  since  I  have  introduced  my  bill. 
Of  the  many  hundreds  of  telegrams,  let- 
ters, and  telephone  calls,  the  following 
are  typical  examples.  I  include  the  mate- 
rial at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Hon.  TORBERT  MaCDONALD, 

Cliairman,  Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and 
Power    Communications    on    Interstate 
and    Foreign   Commerce.    U.S.    House   of 
Representatives,    Washington.    DC: 
Your  Introduction  of  a  long  range  financ- 
ing bill  for  the  corporation  for  public  broad- 
cassting  is  a  most  encouraging  step  toward 
fulfilling    the    mandate    of    the    1967    Public 
Brocidcasting  Act.   I  hope  the  Congress  will 
act  expediticnisly  in  order  to  build  a  proper 
and    viable   base   for   the   corporation. 
Joseph  A   Beirne, 
President,   Communications   Workers   of 
America. 


Congressman  Torbert  H.  Macdonald, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 
Wa.'ihington,  D.C.: 

Warmest  congratulations  on  your  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  for  long-range  authoriza- 
tion of  financing  for  public  television.  Your 
action  recognizes  the  single  key  fact  holding 
back  the  development  of  a  truly  vigorous 
public  broadcasting  system  in  this  country, 
and  that  ts  lack  of  adequate  funding.  You 
have  cut  through  the  fog  of  argument  to  the 
crux  of  the  Issue.  We  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you  to  create  a  communications 
force  in  the  nation  which  every  citizen  can 
be  Justly  proud. 

Ralph    Lowell, 

Chairman. 

John   Lowell, 

Treasurer. 

David  Ives, 
President,  WGBH  Educational  Foundation. 
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Congressman  Torbert  H.  Macdonald, 
Chairman,  House  Office  Committee  on  Com- 
munications and  Power,  Washington 
D.C.: 
As  chairman  of  National  Public  Radio 
presently  serving  more  than  100  local  sta- 
tions across  the  United  States  with  locally 
produced  program  material  of  interest  to  the 
nation  and  with  a  potential  listening  audi- 
ence of  more  than  100  million  citizens,  I 
heartily  endorse  your  far  sighted  proposals 
for  the  cca-poration  for  public  broadcasting 
which  has  been  instrumental  in  getting  up 
this  new  and  important  non-commercial  na- 
tional network  the  first  ever  in  the  history 
of  American  broadcasting. 

Bernard  Maves, 
Chairman,   Board   of  Director,   National 
Public  Radio,  Washington,  DC. 

Representative  Torbert  Macdonald, 
Rayburn  House  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Heartiest  congratulations  and  deep  thanks 
for  your  support  today  of  public  broadcast- 
ing. The  long  range  financing  bill  which  you 
introduced  will  return  great  dividends  over 
the  years  to  the  American  people. 

Joseph  Welling, 
Director  of  Broadcasting,   Ohio   Univer- 
sity, Athens,  Ohio. 

Many,  many  thanks  for  Introducing  the 
financing  bill  for  the  corporation  for  public 
broadcasting.  As  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Bay  Area  Educational  Television 
Association  I  wish  to  indicate  my  strong 
endorsement  of  the  bill  on  behalf  of  the  Bay 
area  communities.  We  greatly  need  this  sup- 
port to  assure  the  future  of  non-commercial 
broadcasting  for  the  well  being  of  the  entire 
communications  media.  We're  behind  you 
100  percent. 

Richard  O.  Moore. 
President     and    General    Manager,     Bay 
Area   Educational    Television   Associa- 
tion, San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Congressman  Torbert  H.  Macdonald, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Your  five  year  financial  plan  for  public 
broadcasting  demonstrates  your  concern  for 
continued  and  assured  growth.  Such  a  plan 
Is  Imperative  to  our  station  In  Appalachian 
Kentucky.  Without  some  long  range  plan  we 
would  not  be  secure  in  our  planning  for  con- 
tinued or  expanded  program  service.  We  be- 
lieve In  strong  leadership  in  Congress,  in 
National  Public  Radio,  and  In  the  local  sta- 
tion. Working  together,  we  will  provide  the 
service  the  public  deserves.  I  anticipate  an 
early  review  of  the  proposed  bill  and  will 
react  more  specifically  at  the  time.  Your  lead- 
ership is  respected  and  appreciated  sincerely 
yours. 

Donald  F.  Holloway, 
Director,  Institute  of  Public  Broadcast- 
ing. Morehead  State  University. 
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Representative  Torbert  Macdonald, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  have  Just  learned  of  your  Introduction 
of  a  bill  to  provide  long  range  funding  for 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 
Please  accept  our  thanks  and  encouragement 
we  do  appreciate  your  efforts  for  public 
broadcasting. 

Alvin  Bolt, 
Manager,    Radio    Station    WPLN,    Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Representative  Torbert  H.  Macdonald, 
Chairman.    Communications    Subcommittee. 
House   of   Representatives,    Washington, 
DC: 
Your  introduction  of  a  long  range  financ- 
ing bill  for  public  broadcasting  Is  to  be  com- 
mended. The  entire  country  already  has  de- 
rived great  benefits  from  Federal  support  for 
public  broadcasting  systems  In  terms  of  cul- 
tural enrichment,  social  awareness  and  the 
exchange  of  Ideas.  Long  range  financing  at 
the  level  you  have  proposed  will  ensure  Its 
continuous  and  systematic  developmnt. 
Marjorie  Newman, 
Manager,  WNIU-FM,  De  Kalb.  111.,  North- 
ern   Illinois    University,    Division    of 
Communication  Services. 


Hon.  Torbert  H.  Macdonald, 
Chairman,     the     House     Subcommittee     on 
Communications    and    Power,    Rayburn 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Representative  Macdonald-  As  gen- 
era' manager  of  WPSU-FM  the  Public  Radio 
Station  of  the  Florida  State  University  and 
as  chairman  of  the   Southern   Educational 
Communications  Associations  Radio  Board  of 
Directors  and  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Public  Radio  Board  of  Directors,  may  I  of- 
fer my  sincere  appreciations  and  thanks  to 
you  for  introducing  legislation  to  establish 
the  long  range  financing  of  public  broadcast- 
ing. Please  be  assured  that  citizens  through- 
out the  country  will  benefit  greatly  by  your 
effort  to  support  public  radio  and  television 
In   this   Important   endeavor   you   have   our 
whole-hearted  support. 
Sincerely, 

David  E.  Platts,  Ph.D., 
Director  of  Radio  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity.  Executive  Board,  National  Public 
Radio. 


November  18,  1971. 
Hon.  Torbert  Macdonald, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Macdonald:  I  have  Just  learned 
about  the  bill  which  you  Introduced  on  Tues- 
day, November  16,  1971,  relating  to  a  five 
year  plan  for  the  continuation  of  funding 
lor  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
and  public  broadcasting  in  general. 

As  president  of  the  Eastern  Public  Radio 
Network,  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  both  National  Educational  Radio  and 
National  Public  Radio,  and  most  Important- 
ly, as  manager  of  a  public  radio  station 
Which  covers  parts  of  eastern  New  York  and 
western  New  England,  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  making  this  effort. 

Hopefully,  the  fact  of  your  recognition  of 
the  Importance  of  public  broadcasting  to  the 
public,  combined  with  your  action  in  its  be- 
half, wil  help  to  provide  the  leadership  nec- 
essary to  develop  a  truly  long  range  financ- 
ing plan. 

Again,  for  many  of  us.  thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Albert  P.  Predette, 

Manager. 

Hon.  Torbert  H.  Macdonald. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Your  introduction  of  H.R.  11807  is  another 
instance  of  the  leadership  you  have  long 
exercised  In  legislative  support  for  public 
broadcasting.  Your  floor  speech  was  a  forth- 
right statement  on  the  nature  of  our  dilem- 
ma and  the  critical  consequences  of  further 
delay  in  providing  long  range  financing  for 
this  vital  enterprise.  We  applaud  your  Initi- 
ative and  commend  your  continuing  inter- 
ests  In  this  matter. 

Bill  Hablet, 
President,  National  Association  of  Ed- 
ucational Broadcasters. 
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New  York,  N.Y. 
November  18, 1971. 
Hon.  Torbert  Macdonald, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Ravburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Macdonald:  We  applaud  your 
initiative  in  Introducing  a  bill  for  financing 
public  broadcasting  through  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  over  the  next  five 
years. 

You  have  been  a  great  supporter  of  pub- 
lic television  and  we  hope  and  expect  that 
cur    performance    in    the    national    Interest 
will  continue  to  Justify  this  support. 
Your  action  is  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ward  B.  Chamberlin,  Jr., 

Executive  Vice  President. 

Phildelphia,  Pa.,  November  23,  1971. 
Hon.  Torbert  Macdonald, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Macdonald  :  Your  No- 
vember 16th  comments  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  (Congressional  Record,  vol. 
117,  pt.  32,  p.  41580--11581)  relating  to  H.R. 
11807.  a  new  proposed  "Public  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1971"  are  very  much  appreciated  by 
this  Manager  of  a  singular  public  radio 
station. 

Lethargy  and  Innuendo  have  faced  the 
quest  for  permanent  funding  for  public 
broadcasting  removed  from  extraneous  influ- 
ence. As  a  result  I  began  to  become  paranoid 
and  pessimistic.  Your  action  has  prevented 
me  from  dwelling  in  that  useless  frame  of 
mind.  My  particular  endorsement  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  directed  to  the  "incen- 
tive" factor.  With  the  constant  influx  of 
non-Federal  funds  public  broadcasting  would 
be  assured  a  continuing  flexibility  and  Inde- 
pendence whenever  and  wherever  influence 
is  attempted.  I  testify  that  this  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  integrity  of  public  broadcast- 
ing through  every  single  licensee  in  this  na- 
tion, if  the  service  fulfilled  is  to  be  concerned 
truly  with  the  public's  need.  I  report  my  own 
reflection  that  within  public  broadcasting 
there  continues  to  be  diverslflcation  of  spirit 
and  Intent  that  augurs  well  for  the  ultimate 
Independence  of  public  broadcasting  systems 
in  all  their  forms. 

My  appreciation  to  you  is  extended  to  in- 
clude the  fact  that  if  I  might  be  of  assistance 
to  you  in  this  matter  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  on  me.  i 

Sincerely. 

Nathan  Arnold  Shaw, 

Station   Manager. 


Winooski.  Vt.,  November  18, 1971. 
Hon.  Torbert  H.  Macdonald. 
Chairman,    House    Subcommittee    on    Com- 
munications and  Power,  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Macdonald:   Congratulations  to 
you.  along  with  a  hearty  "thank  you"  from 
me,  for  the  submission  of  your  new  long- 
range     public     flnanclng     bill     for     public 
television. 

The  mathematics  of  the  bill  are  commend- 
able and  appropriate. 

As  a  public  broadcaster  long  concerned 
with  long-range  financing  for  both  public 
television  and  public  radio,  I  must  urge  you 
to  call  for  hearings  on  the  bill  at  your  Com- 
mittee's earliest  convenience.  Knowing  of 
your  long-term  dedication  to  and  interest  in 
public  broadcasting,  I  am  confident  the  hear- 
ings will  not  be  too  far  away. 
With  all  good  wishes,  I  remain 
Sincerely, 

John  W.   Dunlop, 

Station   Manager. 
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Washington,  D.C, 

November  17.  1971. 
Congressman  Torbert  H.  Macdonald, 
Chairman,    House    Subcommittee   on   Com- 
merce and  Power,  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Macdonald:  I  wanted 
to  extend  to  you  congratulations  for  the 
Initiative  and  concern  you  demonstrated  by 
submitting  yesterday  proposed  legislation  for 
long-range  financing  for  public  broadcasting. 
Such  action  is  consistent  with  the  Interest 
you  have  demonstrated  for  this  activity  over 
the  past  four  years,  and  I  did  not  want  you 
to  think  it  was  gone  unnoticed.  We  ap- 
preciate your  effort  now  as  we  applaud  your 
record  in  the  i>ast. 

I  sincerely  hof)e  your  subcommittee  will 
be  able  to  hold  public  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation in  the  near  future.  I  would  like  to  be 
kept  informed  of  any  developments  in  this 
regard  by  your  office.  Feeling  that  this  matter 
is  very  much  a  public  concern,  I  will  wish 
to  discuss  with  you  the  possibility  of  cover- 
ing these  hearings,  when  scheduled,  on  Na- 
tional Public  Radio. 

Once  again,  my  congratulations,  and  I  ex- 
tend every  wish  for  success. 

Donald  R.  Quayle, 

President. 


New  York,  N.Y., 
November  19.  1971. 
Hon.  Torbert  H.  Macdonald, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Ms.  Macdonald:  The  governing 
body  of  the  Broadcasting  and  Film  Commis- 
sion of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  is 
very  much  encouraged  to  learn  that  you  have 
Introduced  Bill  No.  11807  for  the  future 
financing  of  public  broadcasting.  The  Nation- 
al Council  has  supported  public  broadcast- 
ing from  its  inception  and  is  very  much  con- 
cerned that  this  operation  is  financed  in 
such  a  way  that  effective  service  can  be  pro- 
vided in  behalf  of  the  public  Interest.  Such 
service  Is  not  possible  now  with  the  meager 
funds  available  to  the  stations  and  networks 
of  the  public  broadcast  system. 

We  are  prepared  to  support  your  bill  with 
testimony   and   to   be   helpful   in  any   other 
way  we  can  to  effect  success. 
Sincerely, 

Everett  C.  Parker, 

Chairman. 


HON.  CARL  HAYDEN 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
passing  of  former  Senator  Carl  Hayden, 
America  lost  one  of  its  great  pioneers 
who  lived  into  the  present  and  helped  to 
make  it  the  momentous  present  that  it  is. 
Senator  Carl  Hayden  was  a  legend  not 
only  in  his  State  of  Arizona,  which  he 
represented  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  U.S.  Senate  from 
the  time  when  it  became  a  State  in 
1912  imtil  1969,  but  in  the  Nation 
as  well.  He  concluded  his  magnifi- 
cent Senate  career  as  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  a  post  which 
he  had  held  for  many  years,  and  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  and  Dean  of  the  Sen- 
ate.  His    warm   smile,   his   folksy    and 
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friendly  manner,  his  keen  mind,  his  ster- 
ling character,  and  his  shrewd,  practical 
knowledge  of  dealing  with  people,  en- 
abled him  to  achieve  not  only  monu- 
mental accomplishments  for  Arizona  but 
for  America.  Every  Senator,  every  per- 
son who  ever  knew  him — except  perhaps 
some  of  the  criminals  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal  when  he  was  sheriff  in  Arizona 
before  he  came  to  the  Congress — loved 
him.  Only  last  year  when  in  Phoenix  I 
had  a  warm  conversation  on  the  tele- 
phone with  Senator  Hayden  whose  col- 
league I  w£is  in  the  Senate  for  14  years. 
His  famous  description  of  himself  was 
as  a  work-horse  rather  than  a  show- 
horse.  He  was  a  hard  worker,  painstak- 
ing in  his  preparation,  persistent  in  fol- 
lowing through  his  objectives.  He  knew 
how  to  get  things  done  in  a  legislative 
body  because  he  could  work  with  the 
members  to  advance  the  cause  of  meri- 
torious legislation  and  projects.  America 
is  a  better  land  because  it  bears  the  in- 
delible imprint  of  Carl  Hayden. 

Carl  Hayden 's  career  in  the  Congress, 
the  longest  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
spanned  the  modern  era  of  technical 
progress,  national  growth,  and  interna- 
tional prestige  and  power  of  the  United 
States.  What  a  rich  life  he  lived  to  be 
able  to  participate  in  the  building  of  this 
great  America  which  he  so  much  loved. 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife  and  I  cherished  the 
friendship  of  Senator  Hayden.  Like  his 
fellow  countrymen  we  shall  honor  his 
memory.  We  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  the  surviving  members  of  his 
family  and  to  his  fellow  citizens  to  whom 
he  meant  so  much  and  whom  he  so 
nobly  served. 


MUST  WASHINGTON  WATCH 
EVERY  SPARROW? 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  a  particularly  trying  day 
when  I  return  to  the  office  to  read  my 
constituent  mail,  it  sometimes  occurs  to 
me —  in  ^a  weak  moment — that  maybe 
people  just  cannot  do  anything  for  them- 
selves anymore.  Therefore,  I  was  glad  to 
have  Prof.  Edward  A.  Lutz  of  Cornell 
University  give  some  theoretical  under- 
pinnings to  the  idea  that  centralization 
of  governmental  responsibility  is  not  al- 
ways the  only  answer  to  our  environ- 
mental and  social  problems. 

When  I  visited  South  Vietnam  in  1970, 
part  of  my  briefing  included  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  single  greatest  impedi- 
ment to  national  unity  in  that  country 
was  its  traditional  system  of  village  gov- 
ernment. I  have  since  noted  those  other 
commentators  on  Vietnamese  politics 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  flourishing  the 
old  Asian  maxim: 

The  Emperor's  rule  stops  at  the  village 
gate. 
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And,  yet,  when  one  steps  inside  that 
"village  gate,"  he  finds  that  many  of  the 
social  services  now  routinely  directed  by 
the  Federal  Government  here  in  this 
country  are  taken  care  of  in  Vietnam  by 
the  "village  elders."  Care  of  the  aged  and 
disabled,  financial  support  for  widows, 
and  even  such  matters  as  flood  control 
are  thus  the  concern  of  the  village  and 
its  constituent  families. 

One  perspective  would  have  this  shar- 
ing of  responsibility  as  the  unmistakable 
mark  of  an  underdeveloped  society, 
wherein  political  mechanisms  have  not 
progressed  sufficiently  to  institutionalize 
these  services.  Yet,  as  Professor  Lutz  sug- 
gests in  his  speech  to  the  Northwestern 
Agricultural  Economics  Council,  there, 
may  be  a  new  perspective,  one  which  ob- 
sei-ves  the  social  and  environmental 
shortcomings  of  the  most-sophisticated 
form  of  modem  government  and  says : 

Maybe  we  had  better  look  back  to  the 
community  and  Its  neighborhoods  far  some 
kind  of  solutions  and  action. 

That  viewpoint  leads  to  a  suggestion, 
to  us,  that  Washington  simply  cannot 
keep  an  eye  on  every  sparrow. 

Professor  Lutz'  carefully  considered 
comments  are  well  worth  reading,  and  I 
am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Local  Government  Structure  and  the  Pro- 
vision OP  Public  Serviceis  in  Rural  Com- 
munities 

(By  Edward  A.  Lutz  of  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural   Economics   at    Cornell    University) 

Two  quotes  in  Dean  Jansma's  talk  out- 
line for  this  morning  Illustrate  sharply  some 
hangups  or  mental  barriers  that  agricultural 
economists  and  other  students  need  badly 
to  hurdle  In  considering  problems  of  public 
policy  and  public  operations.  I  shall  repeat 
one  of  them  and  then  discuss  it  before  turn- 
ing to  the  other. 

The  first  quote  is  from  the  Saturday  Re- 
view, and  was  suggested  as  an  organizing 
theme.  Here  It  is.  "The  battle  to  save  the 
environment  is  Just  beginning,  but  until 
the  nation  decides  which  sectors  of  society 
Will  get  priority,  and  who  pays  the  price, 
ecology  is  nothing  but  rhetoric."  Let  me  re- 
peat and  emphasize  the  phrase  "until  the 
nation  decides."  The  assertion  Is  that  "until 
the  nation  decides,"  we  have  nothing  but 
rhetoric. 

This  belief  is  basic  to  a  discussion  of  local 
government  structure  because  It  seems  widely 
prevalent  among  people  who  consider  them- 
selves sophisticated  Intellectuals,  maybe  in- 
cluding a  few  agricultural  economists. 

UNTIL    THE    nation    DECIDES 

The  nation  does  decide  some  things  as  a 
nation.  It  of  course  does  not  decide  every- 
thing, If  we  stop  to  reflect  a  moment,  even 
in  the  public  policy  line.  The  attitude  ema- 
nating from  the  quote,  however,  when  mul- 
tiplied and  trumpted  over  the  land,  tends 
to  push  decisions  upon  the  nation  that  add 
unnecessarily  to  the  already  fierce  conges- 
tion. The  Inventory  of  pending  decisions  be- 
comes mountainous.  People  like  the  Satur- 
day Review  writer,  who  see  the  world  in  eco- 
logical terms  and  the  nation  as  the  only 
center  of  decision,  complain  about  substi- 
tution of  rhetoric  for  action.  Even  a  profes- 
sor like  the  sp>eaker  is  sometimes  driven  by 
demands  beyond  his  capacity  to  substitute 
rhetoric  for  something  solid  and  substan- 
tial. 

The  Saturday  Review  In  aiming  at  a  na- 
tional market  for  its  product  seems  to  equate 
public  problems,  and  decisions  for  resolv- 
ing them,  with  this  market.  It  does  this  In 
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a  nation  whose  ponderous  size  ranks  it  4th 
on  earth  in  both  population  and  geographic 
area.  It  does  this  in  a  nation  whose  techno- 
logical, social,  ethnic  and  economic  com- 
plexity and  interdependence  make  the  prob- 
lems probably  the  most  intractable  on  earth 
when  they  are  all  considered  on  a  national 
scale.  Such  an  attitude  may  sell  Saturday 
Reviews  from  coast  to  coast.  It  is  a  rather 
fantastic  view,  when  one  reflects.  If  he  has 
time  to  reflect,  on  how  to  resolve  particular 
problems  In  particular  ways. 

It  may  be  a  solace  to  some  of  our  sophis- 
ticated Intelligentsia  to  believe  that  Wash- 
ington Is  supposed  to  have  Its  eye  on  every 
sparrow  when  one  tries  to  locate  someone  to 
blame  for  malnutrition  among  sparrows.  The 
maintenance  of  a  bird  feeder  outside  one's 
dining  room  window  often  will  be  far  more 
effective  in  promoting  the  ecological  welfare 
of  at  least  a  particular  fraction  of  the  spar- 
row population  in  the  USA.  It  Is  probable 
that  as  a  nation  we  could  inaugurate  pro- 
grams to  alleviate  nutritional  crises  among 
the  sparrows,  and  win  the  approbation  of 
the  peddlers  of  the  Saturday  Review.  We 
must  not  overlook,  nevertheless,  the  con- 
structive possibilities  of  supplying  the  back- 
yard feeder  even  as  we  Indulge  in  fashion- 
able despair  over  the  endless  transcontinen- 
tal Jetstreams  of  rhetoric. 

You  may  think  that  by  citing  the  nutri- 
tional problems  of  sparrows  I  exaggerate  the 
expectations  of  modern-day  sophisticates 
concerning  what  we  as  a  nation  ought  to 
decide  to  do.  Let  me  remind  you  that  there 
is  a  federal  aid  program  for  exterminating 
lu-ban  rats.  When  some  Individuals  ques- 
tioned the  proposal  a  few  years  ago,  they 
were  put  editorially  In  the  public  stocks  of 
the  New  York  Times  as  calloused  souls  igno- 
rant of  real  needs. 

The  knee-jerk  reaction  of  looking  for  the 
nation  to  decide,  when  one  thinks  he  has  a 
problem,  overlooks  the  potentially  impor- 
tant and  indeed  critical  capacity  for  initia- 
tive of  smaller  groups,  including  communi- 
ties or  localities  and  their  governments.  The 
prevalence  of  the  reaction  seems  fundamen- 
tal to  considering  local  government  struc- 
ture. 

THOSE    ARTIFICIAL    STATE    BOUNDARIES 

The  second  quote  from  the  talk  outline 
for  this  morning  refers  to  the  artificiality  of 
state  boundaries.  This  phrase  appears  In 
probably  every  standard  text  on  American 
Government,  and  perhaps  most  of  those  on 
economics.  Maybe  it  occurred  to  George 
Washln^on  as  he  crossed  the  boxjndary  of 
the  Delaware  River  on  that  legendary  winter 
night.  It  is  used  often  In  the  Northeastern 
United  States  where  especially  large  numbers 
of  people  seem  to  have  settled  in  patterns 
having  little  reference  to  state  boundaries. 

State  lines  are  obviously  artificial  in  the 
sense  of  having  been  designated  by  agree- 
ment among  humans.  Some  such  boundaries 
are  artificial  In  the  sense  of  being  111  adapted 
to  some  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  may 
have  been  designed.  In  considering  such  mat- 
ters, one  is  tempted  to  muse  upon  the  arti- 
ficiality of  some  of  the  borders  between  the 
United  States  and  Its  neighbors  (e.g.,  be- 
tween Niagara  Falls.  New  York  and  Niagara 
Palls,  Ontario),  or  between  the  countries  of 
western  Europe  and  elsewhere  on  earth  many 
of  which  are  smaller  than  a  number  of  our 
states.  One  also  recalls  that  the  stability  of 
the  line  between  us  and  Canada  has  been 
customarily  hailed  as  a  symbol  of  inter-com- 
munlty  amity. 

My  purpose  Is  simply  to  point  out  that 
there  Is  an  element  of  the  arbitrary  and 
artificial  about  most  boundaries  and  that 
they  continue  to  be  essential  for  some  pur- 
poses. We  might  do  better  In  drawing  state 
lines  If  starting  with  a  clean  slate.  Not  only 
Is  the  prospect  of  doing  better  a  political 
hazard,  but  we  obviously  don't  have  a  clean 
slate.  Further,  the  considerable  volume  of 
talk'  over  a  long  period  about  obsolete  state 
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boundaries    has    not    altered    them    In    the 

slightest. 

As  a  practical  matter  in  approaching  prac- 
tical problems,  we  need  to  accept  that  the 
Northeastern  (and  other)  states  are  here  to 
stay  for  a  time  as  political  entities.  Then  we 
can  study  what  needs  to  be  done  within  this 
institutional  framework.  Accepting  the  states 
as  states  has  basic  Importance  for  questions 
of  local  goveriunent  and  its  structure.  An 
old  and  often-cited  court  decision  exagger- 
ates somewhat,  but  has  much  legal  truth 
In  considering  local  governments  as  "crea- 
tures of  the  state."  It  Is  Impossible  to  con- 
sider questions  of  local  governments  for  long 
without  reference  to  the  state  by  whose  au- 
thority they  exist  and  from  which  their 
powers  are  derived. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AS  SIGNIFICANT 

The  two  qijotes  emphasized  thus  far  In  this 
talk  reflect  intellectual  barriers  In  and  out- 
side of  academe  that  block  intelligent  under- 
standing and  leadership  of  able  people  In- 
cluding agricultural  economists  in  seeking 
politically  practical  answers  to  public  ques- 
tions m  the  localities  of  the  Northeastern 
United  States  and  beyond.  The  first  reflects 
the  attitude  that  200  million  people  through 
Washington  must  decide  public  Issues  for 
all  200  mUllon.  The  second.  In  refusing  to 
take  state  boundaries  seriously,  finds  un- 
worthy of  study  a  primary  alternative  to  na- 
tional decision  and  action  In  the  political  or 
governmental  Institutions  of  state  and  local 
government. 

In  a  sense  most  of  us  agricultural  econ- 
omists, like  the  Saturday  Review,  cater  to  a 
national  market.  So  do  many  other  profes- 
sionals, not  to  mention  much  business  and 
Industry.  In  trying  to  see  the  nation  whole, 
state  boundaries  fade  and  become  artificial 
while  other  equally  artificial  boundaries  In 
things  economic  are  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course  as,  for  example,  publicly  determined 
or  regulated  transport  costs  in  Interstate 
commerce.  Those  who  concern  themselves 
with  more  limited  geographic  areas  tend  to 
be  regarded  as  parochial  and  provincial,  not 
quite  "professional." 

It  was  my  privilege  recently  to  spend  a  sab- 
batic year  in  Norway  where  agricultural 
economists  were  also  absorbed  in  probing 
national  problems.  The  striking  contrast  was 
that  Norway  Is  a  sovereign  nation  with  a 
mere  3%  million  people  and  a  geographic 
area  equal  only  to  Maine,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  Many  problems  were  similar 
except  m  the  often  critical  difference  of 
scale.  Can  you  Imagine  focusing  your  pro- 
fessional lives  primarily  ypon  questions  con- 
fronting  a   political   entity   of   that   size? 

The  first  requirement  for  considering  local 
government  structure  and  the  provision  of 
public  services  locally  is  to  take  local  (and 
state)  government  seriously.  As  Jerome  Zu- 
kosky  has  recently  said  of  the  much  publi- 
cized "urban  crisis,"  "The  urban  crisis, 
therefore,  is  a  crisis  of  understanding  and 
comprehension,  and  much  broader  and  more 
profound  a  problem  than  we  assume.  .  .  . 
In  one  sense,  the  crisis  testifies  to  a  great 
failure  on  the  part  of  scholars  and  others  to 
educate  and  to  promote  politically  accept- 
able measures  for  change." ' 

The  New  York  Times  of  May  31  carried  an 
Anthony  Lewis  column  on  "Learning  to 
Think  Small."  It  was  inspired  in  London  by 
the  British  sociologist  Michael  Young.  "He 
[Young]  made  the  case  for  smallness  in  hu- 
man organization.  For  a  long  time,  we  have 
believed  that  bigness  brings  efficiency  In 
business  and  government.  To  gain  economies 
of  scale  we  have  accepted  the  remoteness 
and  impersonality  of  large  organizations. 
'Whenever  anything  goes  wrong,'  Dr.  Young 
said,  'growth  is  the  stock  remedy.'  The  ail- 
ing automobile  company  is  enlarged  by  mer- 
ger. Government  ministries  are  combined 
Into  a  super-department.  Local  governments 
are  expanded  to  cover  larger  areas.  We  build 
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huge  schools  and  universities.  But  the  rem- 
edy no  longer  works.  .  .  .  The  big  business- 
man tries  to  find  ways  of  allowing  smallness 
and  initiative  inside  the  huge  corporate 
structure.  The  Federal  Government  looks  for 
new  relationships  with  localities  and  states. 
:  .  .  In  the  end  we  may  have  to  come  to 
radical  change  in  political  structure  and 
business  ideology.  Right  now  it  is  enough 
to  begin  by  recognizing  the  renewed  truth  of 
what  Louis  Brandels  taught  about  the  curse 
of  bigness." 

We  need  to  think  small  enough  to  focus 
scholarly  attention  upon  how  public  actions 
affect  families  and  localities,  towns  and 
groups  of  towns,  and  private  institutions  In 
variety  within  a  finite  geographic  area.  Other- 
wise we  do  little  more  than  to  contribute  to 
those  Jetstreams  of  rhetoric. 

LOCAL    GOVERNMENT    STRUCTURE 

In  education  in  recent  years  we've  been 
confronted  by  the  unpleasant  and  tmnervlng 
possibility  that  even  when  schooling  is  prac- 
ticed according  to  the  approved  models,  we 
haven't  been  eduatlng  very  well.  In  consid- 
ering how  to  Improve  local  government  struc- 
ture, we  are  in  a  similar  fix  of  being  much 
less  sure  than  we  once  were  about  what  are 
the  right  models. 

As  a  trained  and  more  or  less  certified 
professor  of  public  administration,  I  have 
shared,  though  by  no  means  completely,  the 
common  yen  for  simplicity  In  local  govern- 
ment structure — Bimpliclty  from  the  view- 
point of  the  rulers  rather  than  the  ruled. 
We  have  watched  the  census  count  on  the 
units  of  government  In  the  United  States, 
The  latest  total  of  81,000,  though  it  has  been 
shrinking,  is  regarded  as  much  too  many. 
The  number,  we  have  said,  should  be  greatly 
reduced,  employees  should  be  full  time  pro- 
fessionals, economies  of  scale  should  be  real- 
ized from  the  enlarged  resulting  operations, 
organization  should  be  rationalized  into  the 
traditional  pyramid  of  authority,  multiple 
layers  of  local  government  should  be  dis- 
solved to  a  minimum  of  one  or  two.  Then 
the  public  would  be  better  served  and  would 
better  understand  what  is  going  on  prepara- 
tory to  better  decisions  at  elections  and 
other  times.' 

You  may  wish  to  estimate  the  significance 
of  the  apparent  fact  that  those  who  have 
taken  the  doctrine  just  described  most  seri- 
ously seem  to  be  in  the  deepest  trouble.  The 
greatest  progress  In  local  consolidation  and 
rationalization  has  been  in  school  districts 
which  preside  over  the  largest  sector  of  the 

field  Of  education.  Elsewhere  the  reduction 
of  numbers  of  local  governments  has  been 
minimal.  The  most  striking  and  clean-cut 
Illustration  of  metropolitan  consolidation  is 
the  City  of  New  York  which  expanded  from 
Manhattan  over  the  four  other  boroughs  or 
counties  at  the  turn  of  the  century  talcing 
In  a  number  of  villages,  cities,  towns  and 
school  districts.  If  one  measures  urban  crises 
by  decibels  of  sound,  It  is  clear  that  the  City 
of  New  York  leads  in  this  as  in  many  other 
things.  As  I've  seen  totals  of  the  unusually 
large  number  of  local  political  entitles  In 
adjacent  Nassau  and  Westchester  Counties, 
I've  wondered  If  earlier  emigres  into  sub- 
urbia were  reacting  to  the  monolithic  City 
by  incorporating  neighborhood  governments. 

NEW   LIGHT   IN   ACADEME 

In  recent  years,  questioning  of  the  claisslc 
public  administration  approach  to  local  gov- 
ernment structure  has  penetrated  academe. 
Questioning  heretofore,  according  to  legend, 
has  been  largely  limited  to  narrow,  self-seek- 
ing, progress-blocking  politicians,  fearful  of 
losing  the  power  and  self  implicit  in  the 
public  sinecures  that  would  be  abolished  by 
a  consolidated,  reformed  and  efficient  local 
government. 

One  result  is  a  beginning  of  more  system- 
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atic  thinking  about  the  alternatives  to  the 
classic  approach  than  is  characterized  by 
tub-thumping  speeches  on  home  rule  or  by 
doctrinaire  pronunciamientos  on  participa- 
tory democracy. 

Vincent  Ostrom,  a  political  economist,  has 
compared  the  public  administration  doctrine 
with  what  he  calls  the  approach  of  the  con- 
temporary political  economists.''  With  respect 
to  the  latter,  "During  the  last  decade,  a  new 
analytical  tradition  has  been  developing 
among  a  group  of  political  economists  who 
have  been  preoccupied  with  the  theory  of 
public  goods  and  with  the  problems  of  non- 
market  decision  making  which  arise  under 
conditions  of  market  weakness  or  market 
failure.  Their  work  has  developed  to  a  point 
where  we  can  anticipate  quite  different  pos- 
sibilities for  the  design  of  public  organiza- 
tional arrangements.  Those  possibilities  are 
much  more  congruent  with  Hamilton  and 
Madison's  political  theory  [than  Is  the  pub- 
lic administration  model].  This  approach 
Implies  a  different  basis  for  diagnosing  social 
pathologies  and  a  different  set  of  prescrip- 
tions for  treating  those  pathologies." » 

Later  in  the  paper,  he  compares  the  two 
divergent  approaches.  "Both  sets  of  analysts 
would  probably  agree  that  some  serious  'ur- 
ban problems'  exist  in  the  United  States 
and  that  modifications  in  the  structure  of 
decision-making  arrangements  in  many  ur- 
ban areas  would  probably  lead  to  Improve- 
ments in  human  welfare.  Disagreements 
would  begin  to  appear  In  any  identification 
of  the  causal  links  associated  with  the  mal- 
ady. 

"The  CED  (Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment] report  >  identifies  the  fragmenta- 
tion of  authority,  and  overlapping  Jurisdic- 
tion, as  the  source  of  chaos  and  disorder  in 
the  urban  scene. . . . 

"We  might  expect  an  organization  analyst 
using  the  approach  of  the  political  econo- 
mists to  be  more  explicitly  concerned  about 
the  symptoms  characterizing  a  particular 
pathology  and  to  attempt  to  establish  a 
causal  Unking.  ...  If  'crime  In  the  streets 
were  the  symptom,  he  would  be  concerned 
with  identifying  causal  linklngs  related  to 
that  effect.  The  public  good  might  be  con- 
ceptualized as  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
streets  and  of  those  who  use  them.  He  then 
might  speculate  that  institutional  failures 
associated  with  large-scale  bureaucracies 
could  be  associated  with  'crime  In  the  street.' 
In  that  case,  he  would  Inquire  further  for 
evidences  of  'bureaucratic  free  enterprise"  as- 
sociated  with   police  corruption.   Laws  may 

serve  as  traps  for  money.  If  such  patterns  of 
conduct  exist,  he  might  further  infer  that 
opportunities  would  exist  for  alternative  ar- 
rangements to  meet  the  demand  for  police 
protection  as  reflected  in  a  demand  for  per- 
sonal security.  ...  A  sharp  rise  In  the  de- 
mand for  private  security  arrangements 
would  be  Indicative  of  a  failure  of  the  public 
police  agency  to  proportion  Its  services  so 
as  to  meet  demands  in  its  different  services 
areas. 

"The  analyst  associated  with  the  political 
economy  approach  would  perceive  little  ben- 
efit to  be  gained  from  a  bigger  and  better 
funded  police  department  In  an  enlarged 
metropolitan  region  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

"Such  conclusions  do  not  Imply  the  aboli- 
tion of  big  city  governments  in  favor  of 
neighborhood  governments.  Large-scale  or- 
ganizations are  necessary  for  dealing  with 
many  large-scale  problems  associated  with 
urban  life.  However,  the  elimination  of  col- 
lective enterprises  capable  of  providing  pub- 
lic services  in  response  to  smaller,  diverse 
neighborhood  situations  will  lead  to  impov- 
erishment of  life  in  urban  neighborhoods, 
communities  and  villages  within  a  megopolls 

(sic) In  a  highly  federated  system  with 

overlapping  Jurisdictions,  organizations  can 
respond  to  problems  involving  diverse  scales. 
Centralization   need   not   be   the   antithesis 
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of  decentralization.  Organizations  capable  of 
dealing  with  small-scale  and  large-scale 
problems  can  exist  simultaneously." 

Let  me  supplement  the  sample  from  the 
Ostrom  presentation  with  another  from  the 
Jerome  Zukosky  article  already  cited.  Said 
he,  "The  federal  treasury  could  be  emptied 
tomorrow  into  the  hands  of  blg-clty  mayors 
and  the  problems  of  providing  those  services 
that  biUk  large  in  the  litany  of  the  urban 
crisis  would  no  more  disappear  than  If  each 
of  them  were  created  separate  states.  The 
states  could  turn  into  the  most  willing  serv- 
ants of  their  largest  cities,  or  all  the  local 
governments  in  any  metropolitan  area  could 
disappear,  and  the  problems  of  managing, 
planning  and  financing  that  extraordinary 
political  economy  we  call  urban  areas  and 
cities  would  remain  as  difficult  and  resistant 
to  human  effort  as  before. 

"Simple  solutions  or  policies  will  not  do 
because  the  problems  of  effecting  change  and 
Improvement  In  that  political  economy  are 
not  simple  and  have  little  to  do  with  the 
formal  powers  of  government  expressed  in 
charters  or  the  numbers  of  governments,  and 
a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  such  matters 
as  encouraging  public  and  private  invest- 
ment, energ^izing  bureaucracies  to  Innovate 
and  harnessing  technology  to  public  pur- 
poses. Many  are  problems  we  commonly  call 
management:  of  pricing  goods  and  services 
and  planning  future  capital  requirements. 
Others  are  problems  of  effecting  political 
leadership  and  organizing  political  power  to 
back  it  up  so  tough  decisions  can  be  made 
tolerably  well  and  with  minimum  conflict." » 

Daniel  J.  Elazar,  a  political  scientist,  also 
has  discussed  structure  of  local  govern- 
ment, again  with  reference  to  metropolitan 
areas.  "(Every)  local  community  is  inextric- 
ably bound  up  in  a  three-way  partnership 
with  the  federal  and  state  government,  one 
In  which  virtually  every  activity  in  which 
It  Is  Involved  is  shared  intergovernment- 
ally.  .  .  . 

"The  existence  of  this  partnership  .  .  .  re- 
duces the  desire  of  the  local  pec^le  to  give 
up  their  local  autonomy.  Within  the  federal 
system,  all  local  governments  act  as  acquirers 
of  federal  and  state  aid;  as  adapters  of  na- 
tional or  state  programs  to  local  conditions, 
needs,  and  values;  as  initiators  of  new  pro- 
grams at  the  state  and  national,  as  well  as 
the  local,  level;  and  as  experimenters  In  the 
development  of  new  services.  Most  Important, 
for  every  local  community  or  communal  In- 
terest, possession  of  its  own  local  government 
gives  It  a  seat  In  the  great  game  of  American 
politics.  Oovernmental  oragnlzatlon  Is.  In 
effect,  a  form  of  "paying  the  ante"  that  gives 
the  community  as  a  whole,  or  the  specific 
Interest,  access  to  a  political  system  that  Is 
highly  amenable  to  local  Influence  properly 
managed.  Relinquishment  of  structural  au- 
tonomy, on  the  other  hand,  substantially 
weakens  the  positions  of  the  community,  or 
Interest,  In  Its  all-Important  dealings  with 
the  state  and  federal  governments.  This  mUl- 
tates  against  any  local  government  .  .  .  will- 
ingly giving  up  its  existence  unless  its  con- 
stituents cease  to  desire  a  special  seat  at  the 
political  table.  .  .  . 

"A  (consolidated]  metropolitan  area  is  no 
more  likely  to  be  financially  and  economically 
self-sufficient  than  the  largest  states  are  to- 
day, and  we  know  that  no  state  Is  presently 
willing  or  able  to  give  up  federal  assistance, 
particularly  since  none  feels  the  need  to  do 
so  to  maintain  reasonable  local  autonomy."  « 

FROM    THE    WEST    COAST 

Let  me  continue  this  litany  of  quotes  on 
metropolitan  restructuring  with  one  more  on 
the  Los  Angeles  area  by  a  political  scientist 
who  did  a  study  of  that  area  as  a  doctor's 
thesis.  The  literature  of  local  government 
restructuring  seems  currently  much  more 
abundant  on  urban  localities  than  rural,  an 
imbsilance  that  some  In  this  group  should 
try  to  correct. 
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Robert  Warren  as  a  student  of  Los  Angeles 
metropolitan  area  government  wrote  that 
his  examination  failed  to  verify  that  effici- 
ency and  adequacy  of  services  are  associated 
with  a  centralized  metropolitan  government. 
His  studies  suggest  instead  "that  the  capaci- 
ties of  a  multinucleated  government  system 
may  be  at  least  equal,  If  not  superior,  to  one 
In  which  decision  making  is  formally  cen- 
tralized. .  .  .  [Analysis]  of  government  with- 
in Los  Angeles  County  Indicates  that  the  di- 
vision of  authority  among  autonomous  pub- 
lic entitles  does  not  preclude  efficient  and 
adequate  responses  to  the  municipal  needs 
of  large  and  complex  populations.  .  .  .  Com- 
petition among  Jurisdictions  In  the  Los  An- 
geles area  has  become  institutionalized  In 
two  senses. 

The  Lakewood  Plan  has  created  a  relation- 
ship similar  to  that  of  producer  and  consum- 
er in  the  market  by  locating  control  over  the 
provision  of  public  goods  and  services  in  a 
number  of  independent  cities,  and  production 
in  a  large  scale  producer  |Los  Angeles  Coun- 
ty) exposed  to  the  possibility  that  the  areas 
It  services  may  utilize  other  means  of  pro- 
duction. The  results  of  the  market-like  in- 
teraction in  this  arrangement  suggest  that 
benefits  comparable  to  those  attributed  to 
competition  in  the  private  sector  may  also 
be  realized  in  public  organization.  .  .  .  This 
quasi-market  pattern  appears  to  provide  a 
basis  for  structuring  political  fractionation 
In  such  a  way  that  basic  service  standards 
are  maintained,  differing  preferences  in  the 
public  sector  can  be  satisfied,  and  higher 
levels  of  efficiency  and  responsiveness  in- 
duced In  a  large  scale  producer."  '■ 

LOCAL     GOVERNMENT.     RURAL     AND    URBAN 

It  may  be  objected  that  all  the  talk  about 
metropolitan  areas  Is  a  long  way  from  rural. 
But  Is  it?  The  students  quoted  are  telling  us 
to  be  careful  of  the  classic  public  adminis- 
tration approach  in  restructuring  local  gov- 
ernment. They  seem  to  be  saying  that  you 
don't  disregard  it.  but  neither  do  you  follow 
it  blindly  as  revealed  religion.  To  put  it  In 
unscholarly  vernacular,  they  seem  to  be  say- 
ing that  there  is  more  than  one  way  to  skin 
a  cat. 

For  example,  where  economies  potentially 
realizable  from  scale  are  significant,  what 
are  the  alternatives  for  realizing  them?  One. 
and  only  one,  alternative  is  to  consolidate 
until  there  is  enough  volume  of  business  un- 
der one  management  to  make  possible  the 
economies:  even  that  alternative  has  Its  haz- 
ards with  respect  to  economy  as  the  City  of 
New  York  has  recently  discovered  in  relation 
to  Its  sanitation  department.  Performance 
contracts  with  private  concerns  for  educa- 
tion, until  recently  heresy,  are  now  at  least 
getting  a  hearing.  Other  alternatives  are  to 
contract  with  other  governments  or  private 
organizations,  to  cooperate,  look  to  a  higher 
government,  etc.  In  household  management, 
each  doesn't  make  Its  own  television  set;  It 
benefits  from  economy  of  scale  by  buying  one 
made  by  a  large  producer. 

If  professional  expertness  is  wanted,  what 
are  the  alternatives  for  obtaining  it,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  alternative  of  organizing  local 
governments  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  full  time  experts  on  the  payroll? 

The  use  of  what  Is  termed  "para-profes- 
sionals" is  much  discussed  these  days  for 
local  governments  and  in  other  situations. 
This  late  urban  fashion  has  been  prevalent 
for  a  long  time  in  rural  areas  In  the  form  of 
the  part-time  amateur  public  functionary 
In  many  lines.  As  ruralites  know,  the  per- 
formance often  has  its  faults.  It  is  not  always 
or  maybe  even  usually  done  under  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  a  professional.  In  the  light  of  new 
insights,  however,  maybe  we'd  better  count 
ten  before  we  vote  all  the  amateurs  out  in 
office  in  favor  of  the  full  time,  fully  certified 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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expert.  Again,  if  we  observe  carefully  and 
systematically,  as  good  scholars  .should,  what 
local  government  actually  do,  we  are  likely 
to  discover  numerous  alternatives  for  deriv- 
ing optimum  combinations  of  professional- 
ization  and  lay  performance. 

A    WORD    ON    FINANCE 

Some  Of  the  students  quoted  heretofore 
have  treated  money  with  maybe  too  heavy 
an  apparent  disdain  in  discounting  local 
government  restructuring  as  a  means  of  al- 
leviating local  public  problems.  Money  alone 
will  not  solve  the  urban  crisis,  or  the  rural 
crisis.  Obtaining  money  is,  however,  among 
the  troubles.  ^ 

If  one  stares  at  the  simple,  unmanlpu- 
lated  figures  In  the  accompanying  table 
from  a  certain  perspective.  It  Is  possible  to 
reach  one  or  two  rather  obvious  conclusions. 
One  is  that  in  the  course  of  the  past  three 
and  a  half  decades,  local  governments  have 
shifted  from  a  heavily  dominant  to  clearly 
subordinate  position  in  tax  collections  by 
the  three  levels  of  government— federal 
state  and  local.  A  second  is  that  while  the 
local  property  tax  take  has  expanded  sev- 
eral times  over.  Its  growth  has  been  nothing 
like  the  federal  Income  taxes,  especially  the 
Individual  Income  tax.  Even  the  social  se- 
curity taxes  now  exceed  that  local  main- 
stay, the  property  tax. 

Observers  agree  on  few  things  more  wide- 
ly than  that  local  governments  generally 
are  under  far  more  severe  pressure  than  the 
federal  in  finding  enough  money  to  finance 
growing  expenditures  for  essential  public 
functions.  The  Income  elasticity  of  yield  of 
the  federal  Individual  Income  tax  has  been 
a  great  discovery  In  political  economics  In 
the  post -world  war  period  of  seemingly  per- 
petually rising  incomes.  More  money  flows 
to  the  national  treasury  each  year  without 
the  Congressional  necessity  of  raising  tax 
rates.  This  relatively  benign  and  pleasant 
experience  Is  in  stark  contrast  to  that  of 
local  (and  state)  governing  bodies  facing 
the  perennial  decision  of  how  to  get  more 
money  from  tax  bases  generally  much  less 
responsive  to  economic  expansion  than  the 
Income  tax. 

These  and  other  constraints  upon  local 
governments  help  explain  what  some  schol- 
ars regard  as  the  innate  conservation  of 
many  local  officials.  One  way  of  modifying 
these  attitudes  U  to  reduce  the  hazards  of 
political  gunfire  incident  to  raising  neces- 
sary funds  for  local  treasuries. 

How  do  you  generate  within  communities 
around  the  Northeastern  United  States  an 
Intelligent,  shrewd,  skeptical,  "sophisti- 
cated" willingness  to  raise  taxes  or  other 
revenues  for  local  communal  purposes?  I 
submit  that  one  direction  to  look  Is  toward 
more  and  better  sources  of  locally  raised  rev- 
enue.  and  that  this  direction  may  be  more 
important  In  adding  to  local  government 
vitality  than  trying  to  equalize  and  make 
uniform  taxes  and  public  services  among 
localities,  significant  though  the  latter  may 
be.  •' 

The  Inadequacies  of  supplying  local  rev- 
enues through  large  numbers  of  fragmented 
federal  (and  state)  aid  programs  have  re- 
cently been  pointed  out  by  more  thorough 
scholars  of  the  subject  than  I.  The  rela- 
tively unconditional  federal  revenue  sharing 
proposals  would  substantially  modify  the 
fragmented  approach,  although  the  initial 
amount  proposed  for  the  general  revenue 
sharing  ($5  billion)  is  modest  compared 
with  the  numbers  In  the  accompanying  ta- 
ble. These  federal  explorations  and  alterna- 
tives are  Interesting  and  worth  pursuing. 
But  we  need.  I  think,  to  pursue  alternatives 
farther  and  more  thoroughly  than  is  likely 
to  be  done  under  official  federal  or  state 
auspices.  Perhaps  among  agricultural  econ- 
omists and  their  peers  In  the  Northeast,  we 
shall    find    talented    and    imaginative    re- 
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searchers  who  will  prospect  for  the  gold  in 
this  lode,  and  who  will  propose  alternatives 
that  wUl  give  at  least  a  one-man  one-vote 
break  to  the  rural  areas  relative  to  urban. 
In  the  dim  past  when  I  first  read  a  public 
finance  text.  I  learned  the  convincing  rea- 
sons why  the  Individual  Income  tax  was  not 
suitable  to  local  government  use.  During  my 
recent  stay  in  Norway.  I  discovered  that  the 
Norwegians  are  Ignorant  of  such  matters 
and  that  this  tax  occupies  the  preeminent 
position  in  local  government  taxation  that 
the  property  tax  does  here.  In  the  munici- 
pality where  I  resided,  roughly  equivalent 
to  a  moderate  sized  New  England  town  the 
tax  rate  was  a  not  untypical  19  percent! 
This  local  tax  Is  proportionate  to  Income 
while  the  national  tax  Is  on  a  graduated 
scale. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  reasons  why  so  heavy 
local  reliance  upon  Income  taxation  won't 
work  here.  It  may  be  worthwhile  to  look  more 
searchlngly  to  see  If  the  reasons  are  the 
right  reasons  before  we  write  off  the  Scan- 
dinavian experience. 

The  search  for  Improved  local  revenue 
sources  should  not  be  limited  to  taxes  alone 
as  the  word  "taxes"  Is  understood  by  the 
Census  Bureau  in  compiling  statistics  of  state 
and  local  finance.  Revenues  also  include  the 
broad  Census  categories  of  "charges  and  mis- 
cellaneous general  revenue"  and  "utility  re- 
venue." Resource  economists  have  called  at- 
tention to  a  variety  of  possibilities  for  pricing 
public  services  and  for  charges  such  as  for 
environmental  protection.  The  potential  of 
expanded  use  of  "non-tax  revenues"  offers 
opportunity  for  imaginative  economic  re- 
search that  will  help  resolve  pressing  prob- 
lems of  financing  public  services  In  rural 
communities. 

THE  END  AND  BEOINNINO 

Institutions  of  local  government  are  being 
viewed  In  fresh  perspective  as  essential 
elements  in  effectively  serving  the  public  in 
both  rural  and  urban  communities.  There  Is 
plenty  of  room  for  Improving  those  institu- 
tions, and  plenty  of  scope  for  scholarly  work 
by  agricultural  economists  and  others  in  the 
search  for  alternatives  for  improvement. 

We  appear  to  know  less  than  we  once 
thought  we  did  about  these  things.  We  need 
to  think  less  of  national  solutions  for  all 
public  questions,  and  the  rhetoric  It  takes 
to  move  a  nation  of  200  million  souls  to  re- 
spond. We  need  to  consider  more  the  ways 
for  communities  that  are  finite  in  numbers 
of  individuals  and  in  ties  of  command  in- 
terests to  make  visible  Inroads  on  their  con- 
cerns. 

One  requirement  Is  a  seasoning  of  humility 
in  Intellectual  endeavor.  An  able  agricultural 
economics  graduate  student  of  a  generation 
ago  had  on  the  wall  by  his  desk  a  motto  that 
would  seem  quaint  to  the  Saturday  Review, 
"Life  by  the  yard  is  hard.  Life  by  the  Inch  la 
a  cinch."  Settling  the  fate  of  the  United 
States  at  every  seminar  can  make  life  in- 
credibly difficult — or  lost  m  rhetoric.  Settling 
the  future  of  Podunk  is  enough  to  try  most 
men's  capacities,  the  more  so  If  multiplied 
by  a  factor  of  3  or  4  or  10.  let  alone  by  a  few 
score  or  few  hundred. 

A  valuable  attribute  of  many  agricultural 
economists  that  gave  rise  to  the  profession 
and  its  widespread  recognition  was  perhaps 
acquired  from  the  physical  and  biological 
scientists  who  have  been  their  colleagues  in 
the  applied  sciences  of  agriculture.  It  was 
the  habit  of  observing  systematically  and 
first  hand  the  phenomena  to  be  studied  and 
taught.  One  learned  how  farms  were  run  by 
visiting,  questioning  and  recording  the 
answers  of  farmers  representative  of  the  pop- 
ulation under  study. 

Systematic  observation  of  local  govern- 
ment and  its  managers,  employees  and  cub- 
tomers  has  a  potential  for  similar  returns. 
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FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  LOCAL  TAXES  FOR  1932  AND  1968-69.  UNITED  STATES 

{In  billions] 


1593 


1932 


1968  69 


Total 


Federal 


Stale 


Local 


Total 


Federal 


State 


\.<x»\ 


Individual  income  tax.. 
Corporate  income  tax.. 
Social  security  taxes... 

General  sales  taxes 

Property  tax. 

All  other  taxes 


to. 


$0.4 
.6 


$0.1 
.1 


.6 

4.5 
1.7 


.4 


.2 

.3 

1.2 


<'2 

$4.2 

.1 


96.1 

$87.2 

»7.5 

(1.4 

39.9 

36.7 

3.2 

(') 

37.3 

34.7 

2.6 

(') 

14.0 

12.4 

1.6 

30.7 

1.0 

29.7 

42.0 

22.1 

17.8 

2.1 

Total  taxes 

From  otiier  governments. 


Total  revenue. 


8.0 


1.8 


1.9 
0.2 


4.3 
0.6 


260.0 


180.7 


44.5 
17.8 


$11.5 


$2.6 


$2.2 


$6.7 


$312,6 


$199,6 


Population  (millions) 

Gross  national  product  (billions). 
Personal  income  (billions) 


$77.6 


34.1 
26.1 

$79.3 


125 
$58 
$50 


201 
$931 
$689 


<  Included  in  Individual  income. 

i  Less  than  $0.05  billion. 

'  'From  other  governments"  cancels  out  to  zero  in  U.S.  total. 


Sources:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Governments  Division.  'Census  ot  Governments  1932" 
and  Government  Finances  in  1968-69;  U.S.  Office  of  Business  Economics,  "Survey  ol  Current 
Business,    selected  issues.  ,  «   «-   «  i 
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THE  BURDEN  OP  BUTZ 


HON.  FRANK  E.  DENHOLM 

OF   SOtJTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27.  1972 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  thr  burden  of 
seeking  economic  equity  for  the  industry 
of  agriculture  before  another  harvest. 
There  cannot  be  an  economic  balance  or 
any  meaningful  social  stability  of  the  af- 
fairs of  this  Nation  until  the  deficiency 
of  personal  disposable  net  income  to  the 
people  of  the  rural  communities  in  Amer- 
ica is  substantially  improved. 

DEPARTMENT       OF       AOPICtTLTURE      VERSUS       PRO- 
DUCERS   OF    AGRICULTURE 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
the  agency  within  the  executive  branch 
of  this  Government  that  has  the  duty  and 
obligation  to  represent  the  industry  of 
agriculture.  The  thrust  of  leadership  in 
policies  Eind  programs  that  afifect  this  Na- 
tion—Hjur  future  growth  and  economic 
stability  is  the  awesome  responsibility  of 
the  personnel  thereof.  The  challenge  is 
not  an  easy  task.  It  is  a  task  that  must 
be  done.  It  requires  action — positive  ac- 
tion now. 

Former  Secretary  Clifford  M.  Hardin 
has  been  succeeded  by  the  Honorable 
Earl  L.  Butz  but  the  policies  of  USDA 


have  not  changed.  Opposition  to  emer- 
gency farm  price  legislation  tc  increase 
farm  income  has  been  intensified  and 
yesterday  effectively  led  to  the  demise  of 
the  House-passed  Strategic  Reserve  Act. 
(H.R.  1163). 

The  legislative  death  of  emergency 
farm  proposals  to  overcome  the  deficien- 
cy of  income  to  the  people  of  rural  com- 
munities is  a  serious  economic  crunch 
to  the  overall  economic  stability  of  this 
Nation.  It  is  not  a  victory  for  Secretary 
Butz — the  American  farmer  or  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker — farmers  can  survive  the 
tactics  of  USDA — they  can  survive  eco- 
nomic abuse.  They  have  before.  I  am 
hopeful  that  our  country  can.  The  price 
of  folly  will  be  a  costly  course  of  the  fu- 
ture. The  alternative  to  an  extension  of 
the  present  farm  depression  is  now  the 
sole  obligation  of  USDA  to  act  under 
existing  authority  of  the  Agriculture  Act 
of  1970.  The  burden  is  with  Mr.  Butz— 
the  American  farm  families  are  the  vic- 
tims. They  wait. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

OF   NOETB   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  54th  anniversary  since 
the  proclamation  of  independence  of 
the  Ukrainian  National  Republic  and  the 
anniversary  of  the  act  of  union,  whereby 
all  Ukrainian  territory  was  united  into 
one  independent  and  sovereign  State  of 
the  Ukraine.  The  independence  of 
Ukraine  was  proclaimed  in  Kiev,  the 
capital  of  Ukraine  on  January  22,  1918, 
and  the  act  of  union  took  place  a  year 
later. 

The  Ukrainian  National  Republic  was 
recognized  by  foreign  governments  In- 
cluding Soviet  Russia.  Shortly  after  this 
recognition  Russia  began  a  large  scale 
invasion  of  Ukraine.  For  3 '72  years,  the 
Ukrainian  people  waged  a  gallant  strug- 
gle in  defense  of  their  coimtry,  but  it  was 
subdued  to  a  puppet  regime  of  the  Soviet 
Socialistic  Republic. 

The  freedom  loving  people  of  Ukraine 


have  not  accepted  the  Soviet-Russian 
domination  and  have  since  been  fighting 
to  regain  their  independence  by  all  means 
accessible  to  them.  During  World  War  II, 
the  Ukrainian  people  organized  a  power- 
ful underground  resistance  movement 
known  as  the  Ukrainian  Partisan  Army 
which  fought  not  only  against  the  So- 
viets but  the  Nazi  regime  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  a 
House  resolution  seeking  U.S.  diplomatic 
relations  with  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia. 
At  the  rate  Moscow  is  developing  mili- 
tarily, we  had  better  start  showing  a  deep 
interest  in  the  colonial  non-Russian  areas 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  just  as  Peking  has  been 
doing  for  years. 

This  anniversary  provides  an  appro- 
priate occasion  not  only  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  American  people,  but  the 
free  world  to  demonstrate  their  sym- 
pathy and  imderstanding  of  the  aspira- 
tion of  the  Ukrainian  people. 


RED  CHINESE  ALIENS  IN 
AMERICA— II 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  plane- 
load after  planeload  of  Chinese  immi- 
grants arrive  daily  at  San  Francisco's 
International  Airport,  fresh  from  main- 
land China,  the  chilling  words  of  former 
Red  Guard  Communist  Chen  Yung- 
sheng,  who  swam  to  freedom  at  Quemoy 
in  1968,  take  on  an  added  and  more 
ominous  meaning.  Writing  in  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Asian  Peoples'  Anti-Commu- 
nist League  last  July,  the  former  Red 
revealed  how  a  "a  high-ranking  Com- 
munist cadre"  had  once  told  him  why 
Peking  hoped  to  establish  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  capitalist  countries: 

This  is  our  great  Chairman's  strategy.  To 
help  you  understand,  I  shall  quote  wha-t 
Lenin  once  told  his  followers.  He  said:  "If 
you  must  shake  hands  with  vour  enemy 
before  you  can  reach  his  neck,' then  shake 
hands  with  him." 

Chen  Yung-sheng  explained: 
The  goal  of  the  Chinese  Communists  Is  to 
overthrow   all    democratc   government    and 
communlze  the  world.  When  they  discovered 
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that  they  could  not  overthrow  a  democratic 
government  by  open  aggression,  they  would 
try  to  "make  friends"  with  It  so  that  they 
could  Infiltrate  It  and  subvert  It  from  within. 
This  Is  why  they  have  started  a  so-called 
smiling  face  diplomacy. 

As  outlined  in  a  previous  newsletter, 
the  Red  Chinese  have  for  a  number  of 
years  now  been  engaged  in  large  scale 
infiltration  of  espionage  agents  into  our 
country  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  not 
only  gathering  important  intelligence 
information  for  Peking,  but  of  increasing 
the  flow  of  hard  drugs  among  our  youth. 
While  certain  investigators  for  the  U.S. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
have  estimated  that  at  least  30,000  sus- 
pected Red  Chinese  nationals  have  ac- 
tually penetrated  our  borders  illegally 
in  just  the  past  7  years,  Justice  Depart- 
ment ofBcials  seem  strangely  uncon- 
cerned. These  officials  are  likewise  unper- 
turbed about  the  equally  startling  fact 
that  during  the  same  period,  thousands 
of  Communist  aliens  have  been  brought 
into  the  United  States  legally  by  the 
U.S.  State  Department.  Nor  has  it  ever 
been  publicly  announced  by  these  officials 
that  our  own  intelligence-gathering  net- 
works have  established  that  great  num- 
bers of  Red  Chinese  "immigrants"  have 
also  been  settling  throughout  Latin 
America,  as  in  Africa.  Many  are  trained 
guerrillas  assigned  to  aid  local  Com- 
munists in  revolutionary  attacks  on  those 
nations  slated  for  takeover.  All  these 
Communist  agents  then  have  to  do  to 
reach  the  United  States  is  buy  a  plane 
ticket  to  New  York  posing  as  tourists  and 
then  disappear  into  the  Red  under- 
ground. 

Checking  the  latest  available  report 
issued  by  the  State  Department's  Bureau 
of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  cover- 
ing the  period  from  1960  to  1969,  the 
statistics  show  that  during  those  9  years 
permanent  immigration  visas  were 
granted  to  60,217  individuals  coming  into 
the  United  States  from  Red  China,  only 
8,221  of  whom,  however,  were  actually 
Chinese.  In  contrast  to  these  figures,  in- 
vestigators for  the  New  York  ofBce  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
state  that  diuing  the  past  7  years  an 
average  of  20,000  Chinese  have  legally 
entered  our  country,  many  of  whom  were 
formerly  active  in  Communist  affairs  on 
the  mainland.  Added  to  this  is  the  fact 
that  from  1960  to  1969  visas  were  also 
issued  by  our  State  Department  to  the 
following  number  of  persons  from  such 
Commimist  countries  as  Albania,  1,050; 
Bulgaria,  1,226;  Czechoslovakia,  18,496; 
Estonia,  1,002;  Hungary,  10,445;  Lithu- 
ania. 3.256;  Poland.  70,619;  Romania. 
4.426:  U.S.S.R,  20.279;  Yugoslavia.  21.- 
107;  Algeria.  797;  and  Cuba,  131.050. 

While  it  is  certainly  not  meant  to  imply 
that  every  Chinese  national  coming  to 
the  United  States  from  Hong  Kong  is  a 
Communist  agent,  or  in  any  way  sym- 
pathetic to  the  thoughts  of  Mao.  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  many  are. 
either  by  choice  or  through  coercion. 

Despite  the  obvious  dangers  inherent 
in  any  dealing  with  the  Red  Chinese,  the 
State  Department  some  years  back  in- 
stituted a  rather  peculiar  "government- 
consent"  policy  by  which  any  individual 
arriving  in  Hong  Kong  from  Red  China 
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imder  a  declaration  that  he  had  re- 
notmced  the  Communist  Party  and  was 
no  longer  a  member  is  taken  at  his  word. 
These  "former"  Communists  then  apply 
for  immigration  visas  and  are  sub- 
sequently allowed  to  move  here  under 
the  same  conditions  as  any  other  immi- 
grant. 

Among  these  thousands  of  "former" 
Commimist  refugees  from  Hong  Kong, 
many  are  highly  skilled  in  science,  elec- 
tronic technology,  accoimting,  and  in 
other  professional  fields.  A  number  of 
them  have  already  been  aUowed  to  take 
sensitive  positions  within  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. In  this  context,  one  remembers 
that  in  years  gone  by  a  great  number  of 
men  who  went  on  to  become  Red  China's 
leading  nuclear  physicists  and  missile  ex- 
perts, had  received  their  training  at 
American  universities. 

Adding  to  the  warning  voiced  by  Chen 
Yung-sheng,  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  pointed  out  last  July  in  his  VFW 
magazine  article,  "Mao's  Red  Shadows 
in  America" : 

Following  an  established  espionage  pattern 
we  may  find  the  Red  Chinese  attempting  to 
Introduce  "sleeper  agents"  into  the  United 
States  among  the  thousands  of  Chinese 
refugees  who  Immigrate  annually. 

Mr.  Hoover  then  reminded  his  readers 
that  one  of  the  main  handicaps  facing 
the  Peking  Communists  in  their  plans  to 
subvert  our  Nation,  was  the  fact  that 
Mao's  criminal  regime  was  not  recog- 
nized diplomatically  by  the  United  States 
nor  was  it  a  member  of  the  U.N.  All  of 
that,  of  course,  is  now  changing. 


RECYCLED  PAPER 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLIMOIS 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27.  1972 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  saving  the 
environment  is  now  one  of  this  country's 
most  important  and  most  immediate 
challenges.  With  many  rivers  and  lakes 
choked  with  pollution,  with  the  air  in 
many  cities  fouled  with  carbon  monox- 
ide and  sulfur  dioxide.  It  has  become 
simply  a  matter  of  Ufe  and  death.  Gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  has  the  obligation 
to  lead  the  fight  against  pollution  by  in- 
sisting on  strict  standards  and  insisting 
on  strict  enforcement,  but  government 
cannot  do  it  alone.  Private  industry  and 
private  citizens  have  to  assume  leader- 
ship too,  if  this  country  is  going  to  save 
its  natural  resources. 

The  Field  Newspapers  of  Chicago  are 
setting  the  right  kind  of  example.  The 
January  25  edition  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  was  printed  exclusively  on  re- 
cycled newprint — not  a  single  new  tree 
was  cut  down  to  make  the  paper.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  history  that  a  major 
American  newspaper  has  been  made 
completely  from  recycled  paper.  The 
February  1  edition  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  also  will  be  printed  exclusively  on 
recycled  paper,  and  the  two  newspapers 
will  continue  to  use  a  large  percentage 
of  reclaimed  paper  in  the  production  of 
their  newsprint.  As  a  result  of  this  proc- 
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ess.  more  than  a  million  trees  will  be 
saved  each  year  and  tons  of  waste  paper 
will  be  recycled  instead  of  being  thrown 
away,  adding  to  the  pollution  of  our  en- 
vironment. 

More  than  50  million  tons  of  paper  are 
produced  each  year  in  this  country,  and 
less  than  one-fifth  of  it  is  reclaimed.  Like 
many  newspapers.  Congress  might  also 
profit  from  the  example  of  the  Field 
Newspapers.  There  is  a  bill  pending  in 
the  House  now  (H.R.  10100)  that  would 
require  substantial  use  of  recycled  paper 
in  the  publication  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  It  takes  5,000  tons  of  paper  to 
print  the  Record  each  year,  and  that 
paper  comes  from  the  remains  of  about 
85.000  trees.  The  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  has  urged  newspaper  pub- 
lishers to  increase  their  use  of  recycled 
paper  and  two  major  newspapers  in  Chi- 
cago are  doing  that  now.  The  Congres- 
sional Record  should  be  no  exception. 

The  bill  already  has  the  support  of 
more  than  80  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  deserves  the  support 
of  many  more. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  text  of  an 
article  in  the  January  25  edition  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  which  explains  the 
use  of  recycled  newsprint,  into  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Today's     Sun-Times     Made     or     Recycled 
Paper    Only 

The  printing  of  Tuesday's  Sun-Times 
marks  a  first  In  the  history  of  major  Amer- 
ican newspapers  and  In  the  continuing  ef- 
fort to  preserve  our  environment. 

The  paper  for  this  entire  Sun-Tlmes  edi- 
tion was  made  without  cutting  down  a  single 
tree.  It  Is  the  product  of  recycling  old  news- 
papers at  a  Field  Enterprises  Inc.  paper  plant, 
the  FSC  Paper  Corp.,  in  suburban  Alsip. 

Each  day  almost  50  per  cent  of  The  Sun- 
Times  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  both  pub- 
lished by  Field  Enterprises,  is  printed  on 
recycled  paper.  Next  Tuesday,  all  editions  of 
the  Dmiy  News  will  us  the  product  exclu- 
sively. 

The  Field  Enterprises  mUl  uses  a  special  de- 
Inklng  process  to  reclaim  old  newspapers  and 
turn  them  into  rolls  of  paper  for  future  edi- 
tions of  the  Field  newspapers  and  30  other 
papers.  The  daily  production  of  the  plant 
is  more  than  260  tons  of  newsprint.  Nearly 
115,000  tons  of  waste  paper  are  used  annually 
in  the  process. 

But  the  story  begins  with  a  newspaper  you 
might  have  read  months  ago.  Thorugh  deal- 
ers who  buy  waste  paper  from  individuals 
and  groups,  that  newspaiier  found  its  way  to 
the  Field  plant. 

Actual  recycling  began  In  a  large  square 
container,  called  a  batch-pulper,  where  the 
paper  was  reduced  to  pulp  and  de-inked 
through  a  flood  of  water  and  chemicals.  The 
pulp  then  went  through  cylinders  to  remove 
paper  clips,  staples  and  other  foreign  objects. 

Any  ink  that  remained  from  the  first  treat- 
ment was  pressed  out  of  the  paper  fiber.  After 
the  pulp  was  washed  twice  more,  the  wet 
fibers  formed  a  sheet  on  a  fast-moving  wire 
mesh  belt.  The  sheet  was  picked  up  from  the 
belt  by  vacuum  and  fed  through  rollers  to 
press  out  excess  water.  It  was  dried  on 
steam-heated  drums,  wound  into  reels  20 
feet  wide,  cut  Into  rolls  to  fit  the  newspaper 
presses,  wrapped  and  shipped  to  the  press- 
room. 

Recycling  at  the  Field  plant  annually  con- 
serves 1.5  mUlion  trees  for  other  uses,  as  weU 
as  for  their  beauty.  Estimates  indicate  that 
de-inking  paper  saves  U.S.  newspapers  about 
$3  million  a  year  because  raw  materials  and 
plant  are  located  closer  to  pressrooms,  and 
in  the  United  States  saves  almost  $50  million 
In  International  payments. 
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THE   MENTALLY  RETARDED   HAVE 
THE  RIGHT  TO  AN  EDUCATION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27.  1972 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  summer 
of  1971  will  be  remembered  for  an  event 
which  will  prove  to  have  enormous  and 
dramatic  implications  for  children  with 
disabilities  and  their  families.  During 
this  summer,  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania  is- 
sued an  order  in  the  case  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren against  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  complaint,  alleging  the  unconsti- 
tutionality of  certain  Permsylvania  laws 
and  practices  under  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  was  filed  on  January 
7  1971.  The  resulting  orders  means  ba- 
sically that  retarded  children  have  the 
same  rights  to  public  education  and 
training  assistance  as  other  children. 

In  most  States,  many  mentally  re- 
tarded children  have  also  been  denied 
their  rights  to  an  education. 

In  my  own  State  of  Ohio,  for  example, 
many  youngsters  have  been  excluded 
from  public  school  because  of  an  arbi- 
trary and  imscientific  line  that  divides 
Ohio's  mentally  retarded  into  the  cate- 
gories of  "educable"  and  "trainable." 
Many  of  the  children  who  are  classified 
as  mentally  retarded  by  public  schools 
differ  little  from  the  average  person  in 
their  ability  to  hold  down  steady  jobs 
and  lead  normal  lives  as  adults.  Yet  they 
are  legally  discriminated  against  by  be- 
ing excluded  from  public  school  or  held 
back  in  inadequate  special  programs  that 
offer  them  no  challenge  or  opportunity. 

The  educable  mentally  retarded,  with 
IQ's  that  range  from  50  to  80,  are  en- 
rolled in  special  education  classes  in  pub- 
lic schools  which  receive  Federal  funds 
through  various  forms  of  ESEA  assist- 
ance. The  trainable  mentally  retarded 
with  IQ's  below  50  are  excluded  from 
public  schools  and  are  enrolled  in  county 
programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ohio  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  and 
Correction.  These  programs  do  not  re- 
ceive any  Federal  education  funds  at  all. 

Parents  of  trainable  mentally  retarded 
children  have  appeared  frequently  at 
meetings  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Education,  hoping  to  shift  responsibility 
for  the  education  of  their  children  from 
the  "educationally  inadequate"  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Hygiene  and  Correction 
to  the  Department  of  Education.  The 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  Cor- 
rection program  provides  only  custodial 
care  for  these  trainable,  mentally  re- 
tarded children.  These  parents  have  peti- 
tioned the  State  legislature  and  now  they 
are  going  to  court.  They  plan  to  chal- 
lenge Ohio's  exclusion  clause  on  the 
groimds  that  all  children — regardless  of 
Intelligence  quotients — are  capable  of 
benefiting  from,  and  are  constitutionally 
entitled  to,  free  education  and  training 
within  the  public  education  system.  Our 
governments  tax  these  people,  their  par- 
ents and  relatives,  but  fall  to  provide 
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truly  educational  services  for  them.  Par- 
ents of  trainable  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren pay  local  and  Federal  taxes,  which 
maintain  the  school  systems  but  cannot 
send  their  children  to  public  school.  They 
pay  Federal  taxes  yet  how  much  effort 
is  made  to  educate  the  nonschool  men- 
tally retarded  chUd  through  ESEA,  im- 
pacted aid,  and  other  programs? 

Not  only  are  these  children  and  their 
taxpaying  parents  denied  access  to  regu- 
lar facilities — but  the  separate  facilities 
are  often  grossly  inadequate  and  are  not 
educationally  certified.  These  mentally 
retarded  children  below  the  50  IQ  cutoff 
point  should  be  in  academic  facilities 
with  certified  teachers;  also,  the  coimty 
programs  for  these  children  are  not  meet- 
ing stsuidards  that  are  upheld  within 
the  public  school  system. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  the  SUte  of  Wisconsin  is  press- 
ing charges  against  the  Amish  for  their 
voluntary  truancy  from  the  public  school 
system  in  that  State,  (cf.  Wisconsin 
against  Yoder  (70-110)).  At  the  same 
time,  89,583  handicapped  Wisconsin  chil- 
dren are  excluded  from  the  public  school 
system.  Yet  no  one  is  carrying  the  ban- 
ner for  their  rights  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  our  land. 

As  long  as  this  horrible  exclusion  exists 
in  most  of  the  States  in  our  land,  you 
can  exclude  any  children  you  desire.  Our 
goal  should  be  to  make  it  possible  for 
all  children  everywhere  to  have  an  equal 
opportunity  for  an  education  commen- 
surate to  their  capabilities. 

When  a  certain  group  is  excluded  from 
the  services  of  the  Ohio  Dei>aitment  of 
Education  and  put  into  a  special  cate- 
gory, they  are  then  discriminated 
against.  These  "special  categories"  are 
sadly  deficient. 

Using  statistics  compiled  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren, there  was  an  estimated  106,000 
school  age  retarded  children  in  Ohio  last 
year — 94,000  educable  mentally  retarded 
and  12,000  trainable  mentally  retarded. 
While  public  schools  were  providing  spe- 
cial classes  for  only  about  48  percent  of 
the  educable  mentally  retarded  children, 
about  67  percent  of  the  trainable  men- 
tally retarded  children  were  enrolled  in 
county  programs. 

There  are  two  areas  of  the  law  that 
are  in  question  here.  One  deals  with  the 
exclusion  of  the  mentally  retarded  from 
publicly  supported  facilities.  The  other 
concerns  the  failure  of  due  process  to  the 
parents  of  excluded  children  by  denying 
them  a  hearing  before  the  State  board  of 
education. 

Public  education  is  now  accepted  as  the 
right  of  all  the  citizens  of  our  country. 
Ohio's  laws,  with  all  of  their  discrepan- 
cies and  vagueness,  also  have  this  pre- 
cept and  basis — but  the  exclusions  make 
a  mockery  of  their  rights. 

When  children  are  excluded  from  edu- 
cational opportunities  in  Ohio,  it  is  done 
on  some  guidelines  that  are  not  sound 
in  their  assumptions  and  cannot  be  jus- 
tified as  good  educational  practice.  Spe- 
cifically, section  3321.05  of  the  Ohio  Re- 
vised Code  states  that  a  child  "may  be 
determined  to  be  incapable  of  profiting 
substantially  by  further  education— ac- 
cording to  the  mental  capacity  of  the 
chUd."  This  statement  is  truly  frighten- 
ing. How  does  anyone  presume,  in  clear 
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conscience,  to  judge  what  a  child  is 
incapable  of  doing,  if  the  circumstances 
and  opportunities  are  right? 

I  believe  that  this  legal  statement 
closes,  to  those  who  need  it  most,  the 
opportunity  for  the  one  thing  that  will 
prevent  less  than  complete  dependency 
for  them — education  and  training.  But, 
to  deny  the  opportunity  of  instruction 
to  a  large  group  of  children  on  the  basis 
of  a  handicap,  is  to  deny  the  basic  rights 
of  an  individual  In  our  democratic  so- 
ciety. To  assume  that  "instruction"  is 
the  exclusive  province  of  the  arbitrarily 
defined  "mentally  capable"  is  absolute 
bigotry. 

It  Is  unconscionable  how  ofBcials  in 
Ohio  have  escaped  what  the  Ohio  Code 
prescribes  for  them  to  do  for  the  train - 
ables.  While  the  code  sets  guidelines  to 
establish  separate  and  adequate  facili- 
ties for  trainable  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren, in  reality  the  State  has  been  vin- 
able  to  provide  substantive  educational 
and  training  programs. 

The  situation  for  the  education  and 
training  of  the  mentaJly  retarded  child 
viith  an  IQ  below  50  in  Ohio  is  something 
less  than  it  should  be  and  refiects  serious 
discrimination  against  these  youngsters. 

Education  and  vocational  training  is 
perhaps  the  great  equalizer  of  employ- 
ment opportunity  in  that  it  pro\-ides  the 
individual  with  the  most  basic  tools  of 
any  trade.  Education  of  the  handicapped 
is  one  of  the  most  cost  effective  endeavors 
the  American  educational  enterprise  has 
ever  undertaken.  It  costs  the  State  $250.- 
000  for  the  lifetime  of  a  mentally  handi- 
capped person  in  an  institution,  but  ap- 
propriate educational  services  for  the 
handicapped  can  turn  a  negative  societal 
contribution  into  a  positive  one  for  the 
individual  and  for  the  whole  society. 
Mentally  retarded  children,  even  the 
most  severely  retarded,  do  learn  when 
given  the  chance  to  participate  in  educa- 
tional programs  tailored  to  meet  their 
special  needs.  The  Incredible  number  of 
mentally  retarded  not  receiving  any  edu- 
cational services  is  one  of  the  great  trag- 
edies in  the  American  way  of  life, 

I  introduced  legislation  on  Decem- 
ber 9.  1971 — H.R.  12154 — to  amend  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  specifically  in- 
clude the  handicapped.  This  bill  would 
make  it  illegal  to  discriminate  against 
any  handicapped  individual  and  to  deny 
him  access  to  federally  assisted  programs, 
unless  there  is  a  bona  fide  qualification 
reasonably  necessary  to  the  normal  op- 
eration of  the  particular  program. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation, 
which  also  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  will  receive  early  hearings  and 
support  from  my  colleagues.  This  en- 
deavor to  insure  the  protection  of  the 
legal  and  constitutional  rights  of  our 
less  fortunate  citizens  is  an  effort  that 
deserves  the  support  of  all  Americans. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  27.  1972 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
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pioneers  of  progress  and  in  so  doing  re- 
new our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 

The  air  brake  system  was  invented  by 
George  Westinghouse  in  1869. 


THE  ROAD  TO  FINANCIAL  DISASTER 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  24  our  esteemed  and  respected 
colleague  from  Texas,  the  Honorable 
George  Mahon,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  granted  us 
the  privilege  of  his  views  concerning  the 
newly  submitted  budget  for  fiscal  1973. 
and  the  emergent  deficit  for  fiscal  1972. 

Not  having  the  tremendous  expertise 
and  background  of  experience  as  Mr. 
Mahon,  I  cannot,  of  course,  express  my 
feelings  on  the  subject  nearly  as  well.  But 
I  do  want  to  add  to  his  comments  my 
own  agreement  with  their  substance:  the 
approaching  fiscal  year  1972  deficit  in 
federal  funds  of  $44.7  billion  is  terrifying 
to  contemplate. 

Our  current  national  debt  is  already 
more  than  $426  billion,  and  we  will  soon 
be  asked  to  raise  it  even  more.  We  have 
mortgaged  generation  upon  generation 
of  Americans  to  come,  and  we  are  con- 
tinuing down  this  road  to  fiscal  disaster. 

Spending  as  if  we  are  at  full  employ- 
ment seems  to  me  to  be  an  excuse  to  "go 
overboard."  This  is  a  strictly  theoretical 
concept,  with  no  practical  assurance  that 
it  will  work — in  fact,  it  is  highly  unlikely 
to  be  realized.  Deficit  spending  under  the 
umbrella  of  this  concept  constitutes  a 
raid  on  the  pocketbooks  and  savings  of 
the  American  people. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  are  asked  to 
stimulate  the  economy  through  tax  cuts. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  asked  to  fight 
inflation  through  wage  and  price  con- 
trols, which  only  strangle  further  an  al- 
ready over-regulated  system.  And  now, 
we  are  increasing  government  spending. 
The  contradictory  nature  of  these  ap- 
proaches appalls  me — and  also  makes  it 
clear  that  we  are  headed  back  down  the 
road  to  inflation  again. 

Obviously  it  is  not  our  booming  econ- 
omy that  is  causing  inflation.  Obviously 
it  is  not  too  much  money  in  the  hands  of 
the  consumer.  Quite  clearly,  inflation  is 
being  caused  by  too  much  Government 
spending — too  much  new  money  for  new 
programs  being  pumped  into  the  finan- 
cial stream  of  this  coimtry.  This  is  not 
true  economic  health  but  a  spurious 
transfusal — robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

It  is  time  that  we  face  up  to  facts.  We 
are  spending  almost  12  cents  of  every 
tax  dollar  just  to  pay  the  interest  on  our 
national  debt.  We  have  been  forced  to 
devalue  the  dollar,  thereby  seriously 
damaging  our  financial  credibility  at 
home  and  abroad.  We  have  authorized 
minute  tax  cuts — but  left  the  real  job  of 
tax   reform   undone.   The   middle-class 
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American  is  still  staggering  under  an 
incredible  load  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  taxes. 

And  now,  with  the  fiscal  1973  budget, 
we  are  being  asked  to  accept  another 
armual  deficit — which  could  run  as  high 
as  $50  billion  by  the  end  of  that  fiscal 
year.  These  facts  add  up  to  just  one  con- 
clusion— we  are  digging  our  own  finan- 
cial grave. 

We  have  only  one  alternative  at  this 
point.  This  Congress  must  reduce  Gov- 
ernment spending,  cut  the  size  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  to  a  manageable 
level,  and  reorganize  it  along  more  effi- 
cient, responsive,  and  workable  lines. 
These  should  be  our  crash  priorities  for 
the  session,  along  with  an  unprecedented 
examination  and  ruthless  elimination  of 
all  Federal  programs  which  do  not  dem- 
onstrate a  recent  cost-benefit  ratio. 


January  27,  1972 

DELAWARE  POLL  RESULTS 


KENNETH  L.  KEISER  RECEIVES  ONE 
OF  RED  CROSS'  HIGHEST  AWARDS 
FOR  HEROISM 


HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can National  Red  Cross  soon  will  bestow 
one  of  its  highest  awards  on  a  yoimg  Cin- 
cinnati man  for  his  heroism  and  knowl- 
edge which  saved  a  9-year-old  boy's  life. 

Kenneth  L.  Keiser.  21,  is  now  a  pre- 
medical  student  at  Miami  University  of 
Ohio,  but  last  August  16,  he  lived  at  his 
parental  home,  5584  Sidney  Road,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, while  working  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation.  In  recent  years,  he  had 
received  training  in  first  aid,  small  craft, 
and  water  safety  at  a  course  conducted 
at  Western  Hills  High  School. 

While  at  his  part-time  job,  he  heard  a 
disturbance  at  a  private  swimming  pool 
on  an  estate.  Kenneth  investigated  and 
found  several  small  children,  who  were 
on  the  property  without  permission,  run- 
ning and  shouting  around  the  pool. 

After  one  child  said  his  brother  was  in 
the  pool,  Kenneth  leaped  into  the  water, 
dove  to  the  drain  and  pulled  out  9-year- 
old  Anthony  Jackson.  The  boy  was  not 
breathing  as  Kermeth  pushed  him  to  the 
safety  of  the  pool's  edge. 

While  someone  called  the  rescue 
squad,  Kenneth  began  mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation.  By  the  time  the  ambu- 
lance arrived,  young  Jackson  was  breath- 
ing again. 

For  his  quick,  unselfish  action.  Ken- 
neth Keiser  will  receive  the  Red  Cross 
Certificate  of  Merit,  signed  by  President 
Nixon  and  E.  Roland  Harriman,  chair- 
man of  the  American  Red  Cross.  This  is 
the  highest  award  given  to  a  person  who 
saves  a  life  by  using  skills  learned  in  a 
Red  Cross  course. 

I  add  my  praise  to  Kenneth  Keiser 
who,  by  his  unhesitating  rescue,  exem- 
plified the  highest  Ideals  of  one  hu- 
man's brotherly  concern  and  love  for 
another. 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  du  PONT 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27.  1972 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
completed  a  survey  in  my  district,  re- 
questing the  opinions  of  my  constituents 
on  current  Issues.  I  received  an  enthusi- 
astic 19.000  responses,  and  thought  the 
membership  might  be  interested  in  the 
results: 

Delaware  Polls  Results 

1.  Do  you  favor  legislation  to  limit  Imports 
as  a  means  of  protecting  and  supporting 
American  Industries,  even  If  higher  prices 
result  from  this? 

Percent 
Yes 49  1 

No 50.9 

2.  In  cases  of  stalemated  labor-manage- 
ment disputes  which  create  national  emer- 
gencies, would  you  favor  a  compulsory  arbi- 
tration law? 

Percent 
Yes   90.4 

No 9.8 

3.  To  flght  Inflation  and  unemployment, 
which  actions  are  you  willing  to  have  the  fed- 
eral government  take  (check  one  or  more) : 

Percent 

(a)  Control  wages  and  prices 68.5 

(b)  Spend  less  on  domestic  programs.  34.9 
(0)  Create  public  service  Jobs 33. 4 

(d)  Spend  less  on  national  defense. --  47.4 

(e)  Raise  income  taxes 12.4 

(Totals  more  than  100%  due  to  more  than 
one  answer.) 

4.  Regarding  national  health  Insurance, 
which  do  you  favor  (check  one)  : 

Percent 

(a)  A  program  financed  by  increased 
taxes  and  operated  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment     12.3 

(b)  A  federally-operated  program 
financed  by  employer  and  employee 
contributions 23.9 

(c)  Income  tax  credits  for  the  cost  of 
purchasing  private  health  insurance. ..  26.  3 

(d)  Complete  reliance  on  private 
health  insurance  structures 7. 1 

(e)  Insurance  for  catastrophic  Ill- 
nesses only 11.7 

(f)  No  additional  federal  programs.-  18.7 

5.  After  all  U.S.  forces  are  withdrawn  from 
South  Vietnam,  do  you: 

Favor  continued  economic  aid — 

Percent 

Yes 55.1 

No 44,9 

Continued  military  aid  to  South  East  Asian 
nations? 

Percent 

Yes 44.9 

No 75.1 

6.  Do  you  feel  that  the  Foreign  Aid  Pro- 
gram has  been  successful? 

Percent 

Yes  21.9 

No 78.1 

Would  you  favor  continuing  such  aid  at 
present  levels  ($2.3  Billion,  which  Is  1%  of 
the  Fed.  budget)  ? 

Percent 

Yes 30.3 

No 69.7 

7.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  the 
emphasis  being  placed  on  environmental  pro- 
tection and  pollution  control — 
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I  Percent 

Too  much 16.  1 

Too  Little 56.  5 

About  Right 27.4 

8.  Which  one  of  these  educational  categor- 
ies do  you  feel  is  most  in  need  of  additional 
federal  support: 

Percent 

(a)  Elementary  Education  (Head  Start, 
Etc.) 21.7 

(b)  Secondary  Education 11.2 

(c)  Higher  Education 13.7 

(d)  Parochial  School  Aid 9.1 

(e)  Vocational  Education 30. 1 

(f)  None  of  the  above 14.2 


WASHINGTON  LANDMARK  MAY 
DISAPPEAR 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  with 
even  the  tiniest  sweet  tooth  felt  a  real 
pang  when  he  read  in  Sunday's  Wash- 
ington Post  that  Velati's  that  home  of 
unsurpassable  caramel  delicacies,  may 
soon  be  compelled  to  depart  its  9th  and 
G  Streets  location  which  it  has  occupied 
for  more  than  100  years. 

In  many  ways,  Velati's  exemplifies  the 
small  retail  firms  which  comprise  an 
integral  part  of  the  city.  While  in  the 
eyes  of  many  Government  officials,  as 
well  as  financers  and  developers,  such 
businesses  can  be  replaced  by  office 
buildings,  parking  lots  or  large  depart- 
ment stores,  it  is  an  inescapable  fact 
that  the  core  city  badly  needs  the  serv- 
ices which  only  enterprises  such  as  these 
can  provide.  They  offer  goods  and  serv- 
ices for  people  from  all  over  the  metro- 
politan area  not  available  elsewhere, 
therefore  bringing  people  to  the  heart  of 
the  city.  In  addition,  the  specialty  shops 
provide  a  certain  charm  and  interest 
which  contrasts  with  sterile  office  build- 
ings. The  city's  business  and  govern- 
mental leaders,  and  the  Congress  as  well, 
must  not  lose  sight  of  these  features  so 
important  to  the  economic  health  and 
future  of  downtown  Washington,  as 
plans  are  drawn. 

This  message  underlines  this  news  ac- 
count from  the  Washington  Post  about 
Velati's  threatened  departure,  which  I 
am  submitting  here  for  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  23,  19721 

Centtjry-Old  Firm  May  Have  To  Move 
(By  Abbott  Combes) 

Velati's.  the  oia-rashloned  Washington 
candy  store  with  a  worldwide  clientele  for  its 
secret-recipe  caramels,  holds  a  precarious 
month-to-month,  30-day  lease  on  its  down- 
town life. 

Once  forced  to  leave  Richmond,  Va.,  after 
the  sacking  of  the  city  during  the  Civil 
War.  the  shop  now  faces  the  prospect  of  an- 
other forced  move.  This  time  the  cause  Is 
not  the  ravages  of  war  but  the  workings 
of  private  enterprise. 

Those  who  now  control  the  lease  say  they 
believe  the  property  can  be  used  more  prof- 
itably, possibly  as  a  parking  lot  or,  even- 
tually, as  the  site  of  an  office  building. 

Life  has  not  always  been  so  precarious 
for  the  store,  operated  by  the  same  family 
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and  at  the  same  location,  the  corner  of  9th 
and  G  Streets  NW,  for  the  past  105  years. 

For  most  of  those  years,  the  shop's  op- 
erators owned  their  building  without  wor- 
rying about  leases,  downtown  renewal  and 
economic  development.  The  present  struc- 
ture, built  In  1911,  has  been  designated  a 
Washington  landmark  by  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission. 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  sue  the 
U.S.  government  for  the  ClvU  War  damages, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Salvatore  Velatl.  originally 
from  Turin,  Italy,  moved  to  Washington, 
purchased  a  building  at  9th  and  G,  and 
began  selling  candy  In  1866. 

Prospering  with  Its  Italy-based  secret  reclp>e 
for  caramels,  which  are  still  produced  dally 
In  the  store's  basement,  the  business  con- 
tinued in  the  same  family,  serving  custom- 
ers who  have  ranged  from  Mrs.  Woodrow 
Wilson  to  Kim  Novak. 

However,  when  Pauline  V.  Beyer,  daugh- 
ter of  the  founders,  died  in  1963  at  the  age 
of  89,  the  survivors  decided  to  sell  the  valu- 
able property. 

Robert  Beyer,  47-year-old  great-grand- 
son of  the  Velatls  who  with  his  younger 
brother  William  now  runs  the  shop,  now  says 
he  regrets  that  decision.  "My  brother  and  I 
didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  sale, 
he  said  in  an  interview  yesterday. 

Beyer's  father,  Brooke,  who  ran  the  store 
after  his  mother's  death  and  until  he  re- 
tired to  Florida  several  years  ago,  was  the 
executor  of  his  mother's  estate.  Along  with 
the  estate's  trustees,  the  law  firm  of  Stohl- 
man,  Beauchert  &  Egan,  Brooke  Beyer  agreed 
to  sell  the  property  to  a  group  of  develop- 
ers. "At  that  time,  you  could  get  other  land," 
Robert  Beyer  says  In  explaining  his  father's 
decision. 

The  two  buildings  owned  by  the  family,  at 
904  and  906  G  St.  NW,  were  purchased  from 
the  estate  for  $337,500  In  1965  by  Angelo 
Puglisi.  They  are  now  owned  by  a  group 
that  calls  Itself  the  900  G  Street  Limited 
Partnership. 

According  to  Washington  parking  mag- 
nate Dominic  F.  Antonelli  Jr.,  the  partner- 
ship Includes  himself,  Puglisi,  Kingdon 
Gould  Jr.,  ambassador  to  Luxembourg,  Ulys- 
ses G.  (Blackie)  Auger,  the  restaurant  oper- 
ator and  the  National  Mortgage  Co. 

Robert  Beyer  says  that  Puglisi  otTered  to 
sell  the  property  back  to  the  family  a  few 
years  ago  for  approximately  $500,000.  Beyer 
said  he  did  not  have  enough  money  to  buy  It. 

,  RENEWAL   AREA 

The  Velati's  site  is  surrounded  by  the 
downtown  urban  renewal  area,  but  the  9th 
and  G  Street  corner  Is  a  so-called  "non  ac- 
tion" section  that  has  been  left  to  private 
developers  rather  than  to  the  government  to 
rebuild.  Its  designation  as  a  landmark  is 
largely  ceremonial  and  does  not  exempt  the 
building  from  demolition. 

Business  has  continued  as  usual  at  Ve- 
lati's. There  were  constant  worries  of  having 
to  relocate.  Beyer  said,  but  no  indications  of 
when.  At  Christmas,  there  were  times  when 
customers  had  to  wait  in  line  for  two  hours 
to  purchase  the  caramels. 

At  the  beginning  of  January,  however, 
Velati's  and  the  several  other  small  busi- 
nesses renting  space  in  the  corner  buildings 
received  notices  to  vacate  within  30  days. 

According  to  the  developers,  a  study  had 
revealed  that  by  razing  the  buildings  and 
replacing  them  with  a  parking  lot,  an  addi- 
tional $1,300  dlflference.  In  February,  the 
Beyer  brothers  will  begin  paying  $600  a 
month  for  their  premises  instead  of  the  $400 
they  have  been. 

The  new  arrangement  Is  based  upon  what 
Antonelli  called  "an  endless  30-day  lease"  In 
which  the  tenants  can  be  ordered  to  vacate 
with  30  days'  notice,  or  the  tenants  can  give 
30  days'  notice  of  their  intentions  to  leave 
voluntarily. 

"They  can  stay  as  long  as  It's  economically 
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feasible,"  Antonelli  said  yesterday  .  .  .  The 
lease  will  only  be  exercised  for  economic  bet- 
terment. It  could  happen  next  month,  in  a 
year,  five  years  or  10  years." 

The  developers'  long-range  plans  include 
constructing  an  office  building  on  9th  Street 
from  Q  to  F  Streets  NW.  This  project  has 
been  delayed.  Antonelli  said,  because  the  Ju- 
lius Lansburgh  Furniture  Store  at  909  F  St. 
thus  far  has  not  been  interested.  The  part- 
nership holds  an  option  to  buy  the  vacant 
McOill  buildmg  at  910  G  St.  NW. 

Beyer  said  that  he  believes  some  of  the 
tenants  at  his  corner  would  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  higher  rents  and  would  move  even- 
tually to  other  locations. 

Beyer  said  that  he  and  his  brother  are 
looking  for  a  fall-back  location  in  George- 
town but  does  not  want  to  leave  downtown. 

"Id  like  to  see  the  building  stay  here,"  he 
said.  "This  area's  going  to  come  back  even- 
tually with  all  the  redevelopment," 


MARYLAND     YOUNG     DEMOCRATS 
PLATFORM   FOR    1971 


HON.  PAUL  S.  SARBANES 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27.  1972 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
weekend  of  September  25,  1971.  the 
Maryland  Young  Democrats  held  their 
annual  convention  in  Ocean  City,  Md. 
In  attendance  were  members  of  Young 
Democrats  from  all  over  the  State  who 
are  some  of  the  most  able  young  people 
in  the  State. 

During  the  course  of  the  convention 
the  delegates  adopted  a  platform  for  1971 
which  includes  position  statements  on 
many  issues  under  consideration  by  the 
U.S.  Congress,  as  well  as  the  State  and 
local  governments.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  this 
platform.  Even  though  some  of  the  posi- 
tions may  be  different  from  our  own, 
I  believe  it  is  important  that  we  be 
aware  of  the  opinions  of  this  important 
segment  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
mend Congressman  Andrew  Jacobs  v.'ho 
delivered  an  excellent  speech  at  the  con- 
vention on  the  need  for  reordering  our 
Nation's  priorities. 

I  include  the  platform  adopted  by  the 
convention  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
for  consideration  by  my  colleagues: 
Young  Democratic  Clubs  or  Maryland  Plat- 
form, 1971 

(Committee:  David  Anderson,  Chairman, 
Milt  Andrews,  Don  O'Sulllvan,  Peggy  Pavlat, 
Paul  Pittman,  Greg  Seltser.  Tom  Slater.  Allan 
Terl.  John  Toolan,  Rick  Wiles,  and  Roberta 
Andrews.  Secretary.) 

PREAMBLE 

We.  as  Young  Democrats,  await  the  coming 
presidential  election  with  a  mixture  of  fear 
and  hope.  Fear,  because  we  are  afraid  that 
the  bloody  lessons  of  Vietnam,  Watts.  Chi- 
cago. Kent  State,  and  Attica  will  go  un- 
heeded. Pear,  because  we  are  afraid  that  the 
American  people,  while  seeking  a  newer,  bet- 
ter world,  will  blindly  bind  us  yet  again  to 
leaders  who  cannot  lead;  to  spokesmen  who 
cannot  speak  the  language  of  social  reform. 
Hope,  because  we  believe  that  the  Democratic 
Party  will  ignore  the  siren  calls  of  southern 
strategies  and  real  majorities,  and  will  in- 
stead offer  our  Nation  fearless  and  innovative 
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leadership.  Hope,  because  we  shall  never  be 
a  sUent  segment  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
but  shall  always  speak  and  act  on  our  con- 
science to  achieve  a  better  Party,  State,  and 
Nation. 

Aware  of  the  tremendous  social  problems 
besetting  the  American  people,  and  yet  will- 
ing to  work  within  the  system  to  obtain  solu- 
tions, we  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of 
Maryland,  In  our  1971  convention  assembled. 
state  the  following  as  our  goals. 

( Adopted. ) 

ECOKOMT 

We  sharply  criticize  the  Nixon. Administra- 
tion's "Economic  Game  Plan,"  that  Is  caus- 
ing misery,  despair,  and  economic  strangu- 
lation for  millions  of  American  families.  We 
recommend  that  action  be  taken  In  the  fol- 
lowing areas : 

Action  on  public  service  employment  lor 
both  adults  and  young  people. 

Put  Into  effect  this  year  the  personal  In- 
come tax  reduction  scheduled  to  go  Into  effect 
next  January. 

A  crash  program  to  provide  jobs  for  un- 
employed, young  people,  and  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. 

Release  of  the  12  bUllon  dollars  appro- 
priated by  Congress  last  year  for  urban 
health  and  education  programs  and  needed 
Jobs,  but  Impounded  by  the  Administration. 
We  realize  the  scope  and  Intent  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  dramatic  announcement  on 
the  economy.  But  we,  like  George  Meany, 
question  the  timing  and  poUtlcal  motives  of 
his  belated  statement.  To  partially  correct 
his  lll-concelved  plan,  we  would  advocate  the 
establishment  of  an  antl-lnflatlon  wage-price 
stabilization  board  composed  of  respected 
members  of  the  business  and  economic  com- 
munlty  in  cooperation  with  local  and  re- 
gional productivity  councils  to  control  the 
wage-price  spiral.  We  would  also  urge  Inclu- 
sion of  Interest  rate  controls  and  establish- 
ment of  an  excess  profit  tax.  - 

We  criticize  the  AdmlnJ«tratlon's  "reve- 
nue sharing"  program  for  Its  "no  strings  at- 
tached" approach  to  state  aid,  since  the  fi- 
nancially blighted  cities  should  be  the  pri- 
mary recipients  of  such  revenue. 

We  also  believe  the  Administration  has  not 
pushed  hard  enough  with  Its  tax  reform 
legislation  now  before  the  92nd  Congress  and 
further  consider  It  to  be  a  weighty  document 
that  contains  many  loopholes  with  regard  to 
corporate  Interests. 

We  condemn  the  President's  veto  of  the 
accelerated  Public  Works  Program,  designed 
to  combat  unemployment  and  help  cities 
meet  pressing  local  sewer  and  water  needs. 
We  commend  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  passing  the  Family  Assistance  Act  to  set 
a  federally  guaranteed  annual  Income  and 
the  freezing  of  state  welfare  costs  at  their 
1971  level  by  providing  a  partial  federal  take- 
over  of  the  welfare  program.  We  would  hope 
that  the  Senate  follow  their  action  and  In 
considering  approval  of  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Act  that  members  of  both  houses  con- 
sider what  It  would  be  like  to  live  on  this 
amount  for  Just  one  month. 

Finally,  we  urge  the  creation  of  a  national 
domestic  development  bank.  As  an  economic 
measure,  it  could  produce  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  new  Jobs  and  encourage  new  pub- 
lie  and  private  Investment,  and  It  would  re- 
lieve the  fiscal  crises  of  local  governments 
while  the  Revenue  Sharing  would  not  The 
bank  would  extend  long  term,  low  Interest 
loans,  permitting  communities,  and  In  some 
cases,  private  business  to  move  ahead  on  a 
wide  range  of  needed  development  projects' 
This  new  financing  would  enable  communi- 
ties across  the  nation  to  build  many  needed 
facilities.  And  all  of  these  facilities  and  pro- 
jects would  mean  Jobs  and  Income  with  a 
daring  in  scope  that  could  only  rival  the 
W  PA.  and  N.R.A.  of  the  past. 
(Adopted  as  amended.) 
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TAX   REFORM 

To  correct  the  IneqiUtles  of  a  regressive 
system  of  taxation,  we  urge  revision  of  exist- 
ing tax  laws  and  removal  of  blatant  loop- 
holes. We  point  specifically  to  the  oU  deple- 
tion allowance,  the  Montgomery  County  farm 
land  assessment  loophole,  and  the  tax  aUow- 
ance  currently  permitted  churches  and  non- 
profit organizations  for  property  not  directly 
related  to  their  civic  obligations,  as  loopholes 
to  be  closed. 

We  further  feel  that  the  sales  tax,  property 
tax  and  nuisance  taxes  should  be  abolished 
as  overburdensome  to  those  who  can  least 
afford  to  pay.  Instead,  the  Income  tax  should 
be  apportioned  so  that  It  might  be  the  main 
source  of  revenue  of  every  level  of  govern- 
ment. We  find  the  tax  law  on  unmarried  men 
and  women  to  be  unduly  discriminating.  It 
should  be  supplemented  by  Increased  lux- 
ury taxes  and  taxes  on  legalized  vices. 

(Adopted.) 

FOREIGN    POLICY 

Despite  the  constant  reassurances  from 
President  Nixon  that  "the  boys  are  coming 
home"  from  Vietnam,  that  outrageously  Im- 
moral and  useless  war  continues  day  by  day. 
The  Young  Democrats  of  Maryland  strongly 
urge  every  person  who  opposes  this  war  to 
demand  an  immediate  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam. 50,000  young  Americans  have  died  a 
needless  death  In  support  of  a  corrupt  and 
dictatorial  puppet  government  led  by  Presi- 
dent Thleu.  The  blatantly  unfair  South  Viet- 
namese elections  Justify  a  total  pull-out  from 
Vietnam  now! 

We  condemn  the  Nixon  Administration  for 
deliberately  deceiving  the  American  people 
about  the  United  States  secret  mUltary  oper- 
ations in  Laos  and  Cambodia.  The  time  has 
come  to  end  all  military  operations  In  Indo- 
china. 

We  applaud  President  Nixon's  attempts  to 
open  better  diplomatic  ties  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  We  fully  support  the  seat- 
ing of  Red  China  in  the  United  Nations 
alongside  the  seat  of  Nationalist  China. 

We  also  applaud  Senator  Birch  Bayh's  de- 
termination to  Investigate  the  entire  system 
of  American  military  Justice. 

America's  present  role  as  the  world's  police- 
men must  end.  The  next  President  of  the 
United  States  must  commit  his  administra- 
tion to  formulating  a  new  foreign  policy. 

This  new  foreign  policy  must: 

Admit  mistakes  openly; 

Seek  and  establish  diplomatic  ties  with 
every  nation  in  the  world; 

Immediately  seek  a  moratorium  with  for- 
eign powers  on  the  development  of  new  nu- 
clear weapons  systems; 

Cease  aid  to  foreign  governments  that  are 
In  civil  war; 

Consult  with  the  Senate  on  any  Presiden- 
tial decision  to  commit  American  arms  or 
troops; 

Review  and  revise  all  existing  internation- 
al obligations. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  be  renamed  the  "War  De- 
partment." 

(Adopted.) 
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District  Courts  to  handle  consumer  com- 
plaints In  a  simplified  and  seml-Judlclal 
fashion.  These  courts  should  be  empowered 
to  speedily  pass  orders  allowing  relief  for 
those  who  suffer  physical  or  monetary  Injury 
Fraud  procedure  should  be  made  less  com- 
plex, minimum  and/or  admonitory  dxmages 
should  be  levied  against  the  offending  ven- 
dor, garnishment  of  wages  should  be  care- 
fully controlled,  and  class  actions  should  be 
encouraged  against  unscrupulous  sellers  and 
manufacturers. 

We  commend  Prince  George's  and  Mont- 
gomery counties  for  their  imaginative  con- 
sumer protection  programs  and  urge  the  rest 
of  the  state  to  set  up  similar  programs. 

We  applaud  Commissioner  Jewell  for  his 
Imagination  in  designing  a  Pay-As-You- 
Drive  automobile  insurance  plan,  but  we 
urge  that  the  General  Assembly  undertake 
an  exhaustive,  but  speedy  investigation  of  all 
plans,  with  the  sole  aim  of  providing  the 
most  comprehensive  and  Inexpensive  protec- 
tion for  the  people. 

(Adopted  as  amended.) 

CRIMINAL   JUSTICE    AND   PUBLIC   SAFETY 

As  "Crime  in  the  streets"  becomes  a  public 
concern,  the  simple  solution  of  more  police 
and  more  arrests  ignores  the  fact  that  our 
penal  system  is  unable  to  either  dispense 
Justice  or  to  rehabUltate. 

We  endorse  the  reorganization  of  our  state 
courts  which  help  to  standardize  the  quality 
of  Justice;  we  only  wish  that  the  quality 
were  higher.  We  endorse  Senate  BUI  454 
which  established  the  State  Public  Defender 
System,  but  call  for  a  massive  upgrading  in 
number  and  quality  of  personnel.  We  recom- 
mend more  Judges  and  court  officials  and 
suggest  emphasis  on  higher  quality  in  parole 
and  probation  personnel  and  correctional 
officials. 

We  endorse  the  recommendations  of  the 
1967  President's  Crime  Commission,  and  sug- 
gest that  Maryland  adopt  these  proposals 
where  applicable. 

We  deplore  the  attitudes  of  those  persons 
who  view  humane  treatment  for  prisoners  as 
"coddling  criminals,"  for  the  field  of  correc- 
tions U  the  one  place  where  the  criminal 
Justice  system  can,  as  any  agency,  function 
to  prevent  crime. 

In  theory,  we  approve  of  such  Maryland 
Institutions  as  Patuxent,  which  allow  the 
use  of  indeterminate  sentences,  but  we  re- 
serve our  approval  of  this  practice  untU 
such  time  as  thU  method  Is  able  to  guaran- 
tee both  security  to  the  community  and 
periodic  review  of  the  need  for  confinement 
to  the  inmate.  And  until  this  time,  we  urge 
the  abolishment  of  the  Defective  Delinquent 
Act.  We  also  endorse  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Governor's  Community 
Corrections  Commission  and  suggest  that 
when  more  use  is  made  of  community  based 
corrections,  halfway  houses,  work  release 
programs,  and  weekend  and  holiday  visita- 
tion we  will  then  have  a  correctional  system 
that  helps  to  prevent  crime  by  reducing  re- 
cidivism. 

(Adopted.) 

DRCCS 


CONSUMER   PROTECTION 

We  believe  that  all  levels  of  government 
must  make  a  stronger  and  more  significant 
effort  to  aid  the  consumer.  We  particular- 
ly denounce  the  Nixon  program  as  more  show 
than  substance,  as  It  in  fact  protects  the  cor- 
poration at  the  expense  of  the  citizen 

We  commend  Maryland  Attorney  General 
Burch  for  his  Innovative  efforts  to  protect 
the  consumer  and  urge  the  General  Assero  - 
bly  to  promulgate  additional  necessary  legt,- 
latlon.  The  Consumer  Protection  Division 
should  be  authorized  to  Issue  subpoenas  to 
Interrogate  witnesses,  to  inspect  premises 
and  require  the  periodical  filing  of  reports' 

This  legislation  should  also  authorize  the 


As  young  people,  we  ask  that  all  people  re- 
strict their  thinking  on  the  drug  problem 
to  logic  and  fact  without  resorting  to  emo- 
tion. We  ask  understanding  that  use  of  soft 
drugs  and  pills  Is  little  different  from  reliance 
on  alcohol,  sleeping  pills,  and  laxatives. 

We  find  small  solace  in  Maryland's  new 
drug  laws,  for  appropriated  funds  are  still 
lacking.  We  find  the  laws  themselves  decep- 
tive and  often  the  enforcement  of  these  laws 
demonstrates  an  interest  only  In  political 
gain  or  perhaps  well  Intentloned  but  un- 
thinking overmorallzlng.  Hopefully  the  en- 
forcers are  as  concerned  as  we  are  with  the 
lives  and  welfare  of  our  citizens  and  country. 
Consequently  we  ask  them  to  consider  the 
following:  Rather  than  enforcement  of  laws 
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In  a  manner  that  ruins  lives  and  careers  un- 
necessarily, we  join  with  Reverend  Hanna 
In  urging  that  more  drug  abuse  centers  be 
established  in  our  communities. 

We  believe  methadone  should  be  given 
final  sanction  for  use  In  penal  Institutions, 
and  we  congratulate  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Mental  Hygiene  for  its  step  to 
eliminate  illegal  sale  and  distribution  of 
methadone. 

We  call  for  undelayed,  honest  research  by 
government  officials  on  questionable  drugs 
and  a  full  hearing  of  the  findings. 

(Adopted  as  amended.) 

EDUCATION 

We  believe  that  Increased  federal  fiscal 
support  for  public  education  is  both  neces- 
sary and  possible. 

We  believe  that  free  public  education  Is  an 
essential  Ingredient  of  the  American  system 
and  that  no  person  should  be  denied  access 
to  free  public  education.  Including  higher 
education. 

Equal  educational  opportunities  for  all 
children  within  our  nation  and  state  must 
be  a  major  concern  of  the  national  and 
state  legislatures.  We  support  busing  of  stu- 
dents between  school  districts  as  a  legitimate 
temporary  method  of  promoting  equal  edu- 
cation opportunities.  However,  busing  must 
not  be  substituted  for  long  range  measures 
which  win  equalize  education  within  school 
districts,  and  we  demand  Immediate  enforce- 
ment of  safety  standards  for  school  buses.  We 
urge  our  legislature  to  increase  efforts  to 
solve  the  problems  of  rural  and  urban  pov- 
erty as  a  first  step  toward  a  truly  equalized 
system  of  education. 

Total  equalization  of  education  cannot  be- 
come a  reality  untU  the  State  of  Maryland 
assumes  a  greater  fiscal  responslbUlty  for 
all  public  schools.  We  acknowledge  that 
county  control  over  curriculum  should  be 
maintained. 

We  believe  that  state  and  federal  govern- 
mental aid  to  non-public  schools,  whatever 
guise,  indicates  a  lack  of  faith  In  public 
education  and  violates  the  principles  of  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. With  this  In  mind,  we  urge  the 
voters  of  Maryland  to  reject  the  referendum 
Senate  bUl  331  (State  Aid  to  Non-Public 
Schools) . 

We  recommend  that  the  funds  now  used 
in  the  State  of  Maryland  for  legislative 
scholarships  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  uni- 
versity officials  who  are  better  equipped  to 
grant  scholarships  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

We  recommend  that  students  be  added  to 
the  governing  boards  of  all  of  the  colleges  In 
Maryland  In  order  to  facUltate  communica- 
tion between  students  and  Institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

A  more  proper  balance  of  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities between  the  administration 
and  the  community  should  be  established. 

We  believe  that  there  should  be  an  ex- 
panded and  more  inclusive  program  of  edu- 
cation for  all  regardless  of  age,  sex.  race, 
creed,   handicap,   or   Intellectual    capability. 

We  believe  that  most  students  will  benefit 
from  sex  education,  and  we  support  the 
Maryland  State  Board  of  Education's  pro- 
gram in  this  regard,  except  where  that  pro- 
gram places  unnecessary  restrictions  on 
teachers  of  sex  education.  We  place  specific 
emphasis  on  the  venereal  disease  crisis. 

We  believe  that  freedom  to  learn  and  free- 
dom to  teach  are  essential  to  sound  educa- 
tion. The  community  must  protect  educa- 
tion In  general  and  teachers  In  particular 
from  any  attempts  to  abridge  or  destroy 
academic  freedom  or  teaching  technique. 

We  support  the  efforts  of  teachers  In  Mary- 
land and  the  nation  to  obtain  the  same 
rights  afforded  employees  In  the  public  sec- 
tor. We  win  support  efforts  In  the  1972  Mary- 
land legislative  session  designed  to  make 
certain   changes   in   the   Maryland   Profes- 
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slonal  Negotiations  Law  that  work  towards 
the  above  end. 

Finally,  we  note  with  concern  the  public 
record  of  President  Nixon  and  the  Republi- 
can Party  In  regard  to  education  and  sub- 
mit that  record  as  one  of  many  reasons  that 
we  deem  his  defeat  a  necessity  for  1972. 

(Adopted.) 

HOUSING 

The  battle  for  the  right  of  all  people  to 
achieve  human  dignity  Is  now  being  waged. 
The  freedom  to  strive  for  and  obtain  decent 
housing  In  a  decent  community  Is  a  basic 
right  necessary  to  the  realization  of  human 
dignity.  All  levels  of  government  must  adopt 
policies  In  accordance  with  this  basic  right. 
To  achieve  this  end  we  call  for  the  establish- 
ment of  national,  state,  and  regional  land 
use  policies  which  encourage  desirable 
growth  but  which  will  disallow  projects 
harmful  to  community  development.  We  rec- 
ommend future  zoning  and  building  appli- 
cations be  examined  in  the  context  of  com- 
munity benefit,  of  which  tax  revenue  should 
be  only  a  small  part.  Zoning  policies  must  be 
revised  where  they  do  not  contribute  to 
planned  community  development  and  im- 
provement. Planning  agencies  within  a  lo- 
cality should  involve  citizen  participation  in 
planned  housing  programs. 

We  recommend  that  jurisdiction  within  a 
state  work  together  to  seek  maximum  stand- 
ardization of  housing  codes.  We  suggest  plan- 
ning begin  now  to  expand  suitable  housing 
virlthout  contributing  to  Inflation.  To  this 
end  we  recommend  that  renovation  of  our 
city  dwellings  be  utilized  as  a  teaching-learn- 
ing device;  that  we  use  this  opportunity  to 
revitalize  our  neighborhoods;  and  that  we 
caU  upon  the  buUdlng  trades  to  open  their 
membership  to  all  people  who  have  the  de- 
sire and  ability  to  learn  them.  and.  we  call 
upon  the  Democratic  Party's  friends  In  the 
building  trades'  unions  to  open  their  mem- 
berships to  all  peoples.  We  call  upon  the 
state  government  to  examine  those  financial 
policies  that  directly  affect  housing  In  the 
state. 

In  addition,  strong  landlord-tenant  legis- 
lation Is  needed.  This  legislation  should 
favor  neither  party,  but  should  state  clearly 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  each  and  the 
penalties  for  infractions. 

We  caU  for  an  end  to  overt  and  covert  dis- 
crimination In  housing.  We  view  with  par- 
ticular distaste  realtors  who  perpetuate  seg- 
regation by  not  showing  particular  houses 
for  sale  to  Individuals  because  of  race  or  re- 
ligion. Alleged  violations  should  be  heard 
quickly  and  prosecuted  fufiy.  To  this  end. 
we  call  on  the  Real  Estate  Commission  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Licensing 
and  Regulations  to  stop  feuding  and  enforce 
current  regulations. 
(Adopted  as  amended.) 

ciriES 

Regional  planning  must  soon  become  a 
major  reality,  not  a  token  demonstration.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  experiment,  to  develop 
methods  of  governing  large  concentrations 
of  people  with  minimum  Intrusion  Into  their 
freedom. 

Local  governments  are  fighting  a  battle  to 
regain  representative  leadership.  This  crisis 
cannot  be  solved  until  states  and  localities 
facilitate  modernization  by  providing  for 
home  rule,  restricting  popular  elections  to 
policy  makers,  and  electing  responsible  exec- 
utives. Mtfitlpllclty  of  Incorporated  cities 
and  towns  in  metropolitan  areas  leads  to 
long  ballots,  unreallstlcally  small  tax  bases. 
Inequitable  tax  rates,  and  Inadequate  service. 
Regional  projects  such  as  rapid  transit,  crime 
control,  and  adequate  hospital  facilities  be- 
come difficult  or  impossible  to  Initiate  or  ad- 
minister. 

To  this  end.  we  encourage  planned,  limited 
utilization  of  land  facilities,  as  weU  as,  ratio 
of  population  to  area  and  Its  capacity  to  deal 
with  sensible  growth. 

(Adopted.) 
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HUMAN  BIGHTS  AND  PERSONAL  LIBERTIES 

The  Young  Democrats  again  stress  our  re- 
spect for  each  individual's  human  dignity 
and  our  disgust  for  what  the  Nlxon-Agnew- 
Mltchell  combination  had  done  to  conform 
mankind  to  their  image. 

We  restate  our  praise  for  the  enlighten- 
ment which  the  Women's  Liberation  Move- 
ment has  caused,  and  we  offer  support  to 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  voiding  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex. 

We  endorse  the  sense  of  legislation  klUed 
during  the  1971  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly which  would  have  placed  sexual  acta 
in  private  between  consenting  persons  18 
years  of  age  or  older,  beyond  the  scope  of 
criminal  law. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  the  ele- 
ments of  personal  dignity  Ignored  by  prison 
officials,  and  we  applaud  efforts  to  bring 
about  meaningful  reform,  most  speclficaUy 
conjugal  visitation  rights  or  controlled  re- 
lease programs. 

We  find  both  formal  and  Informal  at- 
tempts to  harrass  and  censor  any  harmless 
expression  of  speech  as  an  Insult  and  In- 
fringement of  individual  rights  and  any 
governmental  Intrusions  that  infringe  upon 
Individual  privacy,  excepting  cases  Involving 
national  security. 

(Adopted.) 

ECOLOGY 

We  believe  that  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  are  entitled  to  a  clean  environ- 
ment. We  demand  a  better  use  of  Mary- 
land's resources,  particularly  stronger  con- 
trol of  strip  mining  with  Increases  In  the 
bond  required  for  stripped  lands  and  pro- 
tection of  the  surrounding  landscape.  We 
ask  for  special  legislation  to  protect  vanish- 
ing wildlife  and  flora  from  extinction.  We 
seek  stronger  laws  to  reduce  or  prevent 
dumping  of  untreated  and  Industrial  and 
human  waste  Into  Maryland's  waters.  A  mor- 
atorium should  be  placed  on  the  construc- 
tion of  nuclear  power  plants  pending  a 
study  of  the  impact  of  Calvert  Cliffs  upon 
thermal  pollution  In  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
We  condemn  any  attempts  to  dredge  the 
C&D  canal  believing  that  such  action  will 
destroy  the  Bay.  Legislation  is  necessary  to 
reduce  the  amounts  of  phosphates  washing 
Into  our  waters. 

The  state  should  set  up  a  tax  Incentive 
program  to  encourage  business  to  purchase 
pollution  control  devices  and  not  suffer  a 
monetary  loss.  Additionally,  the  state  gov- 
ernment should  set  an  example  by  using 
recycled  paper.  The  state  should  work  with 
local  subdivisions  to  establish  tin,  glass, 
and  paper  recycling  centers.  We  encourage 
a  limited  use  of  pesticides  and  an  increase 
In  biological  research  and  controls.  We  feel 
that  many  of  our  environmental  problems 
are  aggravated  or  created  by  the  increased 
number  of  people  occupying  our  earth,  as 
well  as.  by  the  wasteful  habits  of  these  peo- 
ple. We  seek  Increased  research  on  birth 
control  methods.  We  encourage  adoption  of 
the  children  that  already  exist  on  this  earth 
to  give  them  every  opportunity  for  a  decent 
and  meaningful  life. 
(Adopted.) 

HEALTH 

We  endorse  the  concept  of  National  Health 
Insurance,  but  we  caution  against  the  in- 
stallment of  another  federal  bureaucracy. 

We  recommend  the  State  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Mental  Hygiene  investigate  th« 
possibility  of  implementing  an  Abortion  Re- 
ferral Service  In  the  hospitals  and  clinics  of 
this  state  to  operate  In  conjunction  with  the 
Planned  Parenthood  Program. 

With  mental  Illness  a  major  health  prob- 
lem In  this  state,  we  would  hope  that  state 
funding  of  programs  dealing  with  research, 
therapy,  and  treatment  of  this  problem  be 
Increased. 

We  call  upon  the  State  Attorney  General's 
office  and  the  State  Department  of  Health 
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and  Mental  Hygiene  to  Investigate  the  medi- 
cal, social,  economic,  and  legal  aspects  of 
legalizing  prostitution  in  this  state  and  of 
licensing  the  practitioners  of  such  in  a  ma- 
jor effort  to  reduce  Veneral  Disease  In  Mary- 
land. 

We  take  pride  in  the  action  of  the  Senate 
by  establishing  a  Cancer  Research  Agency 
to  provide  the  first  federally  funded  agency 
devoted  entirely  to  cancer  research. 

We  would  hope  that  Congress  would  take 
action  on  the  research  and  treatment  of 
sickle-cell  anemia,  a  disease  that  affects  only 
black  citizens. 

And  finally,  we  agree  with  the  Congress 
in  amending  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970  (H.B. 
5674)  which  provided  an  Increase  from  one 
million  dollars  to  four  million  dollars  In  the 
authorization  for  a  Commission  on  Mari- 
juana and  Drug  Abuse. 

(Adopted.) 

MARYLAND     ELECTED     OFFICIALS 

As  the  group  which  has  been  a  vehicle  for 
many  of  our  present  elected  officials,  we  fe«l 
a  responsibility  to  serve  public  praise  and 
offer  any  criticism  deserved. 

We  ask  that  our  officials  not  concern 
themselves  with  censorship  dealing  with  sex- 
ual matters,  since  we  feel  the  pressing  prob- 
lems of  our  society  are  not  caused  by  porno- 
graphic publications  and  the  like  but  by 
situations  such  as  unfair  housing,  corrupt 
election  systems,  lack  of  concern  for  indi- 
vidual rights  and  other  significant  matters 
dealt  within  this  platform. 

Among  our  Congressional  delegation,  we 
are  particularly  Impressed  with  freshman 
Congressman  Sarbanes  as  effective  in  the 
role  he  has  carved  for  himself. 

(Adopted  as  amended.) 

PARTY   REFORM 

As  the  official  youth  division  of  Maryland's 
Democratic  Party,  we  feel  a  responsibility  to 
present  the  Ideal  In  party  organization  to  the 
Senior  Democratic  Party. 

We  urge  the  senior  party  to  exercise  suffi- 
cient control  over  local  Democratic  Clubs  to 
require  that  none  be  intentionally  segregated 
by  reason  of  race. 

We  urge  each  local  State  Central  Commit- 
tee to  accept  at  least  one  youth  advisor 
chosen  by  the  local  Young  Democratic  Club. 

We  further  ask  that  the  age  for  running 
for  party  office— Democratic  State  Central 
Committee  and  Delegate  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention — be  reduced  to  18. 

Most  Importantly,  we  reiterate  strong  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Democratic  State  Cen- 
tral Committee's  failure  to  take  policy  stands 
on  current  and  pressing  issues. 

Lastly,  we  issue  a  warning  to  the  leaders  of 
our  Party  and  to  its  broad  membership  that 
the  Democratic  Party  must  take  steps  now 
to  rechannel  political  power  to  party  mem- 
•bers,  not  bosses. 

(Adopted.) 

ELECTION   REFORM 

We  urge  abolition  of  the  electoral  college 
in  favor  of  the  popular  election  of  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

We  also  urge  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  would  require  complete  public  dis- 
closure of  campaign  funds  and  specifically 
urge  the  U.S.  Congress  to  require  reporting 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  in  primary  as 
well  as  general  elections. 

We  urge  legislation  which  will  require  all 
public  officials  to  disclose  financial  Interest 
which  may  cause  any  conflict  of  interest  with 
his   or  her  public  responsibility. 

Present  campaign  costs  to  run  for  public 
office  must  be  investigated  to  develop  a  co- 
operative effort  with  representatives  from  the 
mass  medium  to  allow  every  candidate  an 
equal  opportunity  to  present  hinwelf  and  hl« 
program  to  the  electorate. 

(Adopted.) 
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REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  FRANK 
CHURCH  AT  THE  WASHINGTON 
PRESS  CLUB,  JANUARY  26,  1972 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  outstanding 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho,  the  Honorable  P^ank 
Church,  which  were  given  at  the  annual 
Salute  to  Congress  dinner  of  the  Wash- 
ington Press  Club  yesterday,  January  26 
1972. 

I  insert  Senator  Church's  speech  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Madame  Chairman,  and  other  devotees  of 
Chinese  checkers;  Daniel  Schorr,  and  other 
aspirants  to  high  public  office;  Richard 
Klelndienst.  and  other  recipients  of  Comic 
Book  Awards  for  1972;  Henry  Kissinger,  and 
other  character  witnesses  for  Father  Berrl- 
gan;  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Well,  the  President  really  pulled  the  rug 
out  \ast  night.  Not  only  have  I  had  to  re- 
WTlte  my  speech,  but  Henry  Kissinger's  repu- 
tation as  a  swinger  has  been  left  in  shambles 
Thirteen  trips  to  Paris.  Henry,  and  lust  for 
Le  Due  Tho? 

But  it's  good  to  see  you  here.  Henry, 
though  I  barely  recognized  you  without  your 
cloak  of  Executive  Prtvllegel 

Now,  Just  to  get  off  on  the  right  foot  Vera 
which  of  Henry's  trips  to  China  are  we  talk- 
ing about? 

Not  the  bad-stomach  trip? 

Oh,  I  see,  the  one  that's  coming  up— the 
one  the  President's  going  on.  too. 

GERMANS  ARE  COMING 

Well,  I  do  need  to  be  sure.  After  all,  Henry 
Kissinger  has  already  been  to  China  twice 
Recently,  Ron  Zlegler  went  over.  Next  week 
I  understand,  Ehrllchman  and  Haldeman  are 
going.  Frankly,  I'm  worried.  The  last  time 
so  many  Germans  went  Into  a  country  World 
War  II  broke  out! 

Actually,  we're  lucky  Henry  could  be  with 
us  tonight,  what  with  everybody  bonlne  ud 
on  China.  ■'        j  b  "h 

President  NUon  is  boning  up — studylne 
the  Chinese  position. 

Bebe  Rebozo  Is  studying  Chinese  real  es- 
tate, figuring  out  ways  to  subdivide  China 

Henry  is  studying  the  Peking  phonebook 
for  out-of-the-way  Holiday  Inns. 

Even  Splro  Agnew  has  been  eating  fortune 
cookies— ten  pounds  a  day— looking  for  the 
one  that  will  tell  him  he'll  be  on  the  ticket 
again! 

Nonetheless,  on  balance,  I  do  think  this 
trip  Is  necessary.  I  admit,  we've  always  had 
somebody  mad  at  us,  but  this  Is  the  first 
time  I  can  recall  when  we've  had  everybody 
mad  at  us.  So  I  say.  if  the  Chinese  are  willing 
to  talk,  let's  talk.  We've  got  to  make  a  friend 
somewhere ! 

Why  It's  getting  so  we  can't  even  give  awav 
our  foreign  aid.  ^ 

Western  Europe  won't  take  it,  at  least,  not 
With    those    cut-rate    Nixon    dollars. 

Japan  won't  take  it.  She's  Just  instituted 
a  foreign  aid  program  of  her  own— for 
Seattle. 

FLANKER   REVERSE   PLAY 

Even  our  old  teammate,  Pakistan,  won't 
play  anymore.  All  season,  as  you  know  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  been  sending  In  special 
plays.  They  lost  George  Allen  13  yards;  Don 
Shula,  the  Super  Bowl;  and  Yahya  Khan 
East  Pakistan. 

It's  lucky  for  the  Chinese  that  the  Presi- 
dent didn't  play  ping  pong  at  Whlttler  Col- 
lege! 
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No  doubt  about  It.  Henry,  our  foreign  aid 
Is  in  big  trouble.  .  .  .  A-I-D,  our  Agency  for 
Instigating  Disasters— up  on  the  Hill  we 
call  It  "Waterloo  West"— AID  is  In  serloxw 
danger  of  shutting  down. 

So,  as  I  see  it,  Henry,  you've  got  to  take 
our  problem  to  Peking.  Throw  yourself  on 
Mao's  mercy.  Remind  him  we  have  the  high- 
est standard  of  giving  in  the  world  Think 
of  It.  with  800-milllon  Chinese,  we  can  reallv 
go  for  broke ! 

For  openers,  we'll  tear  down  the  Great 
Wall,  and  replace  It  with  a  solid  American 
chain-link  fence. 

To  span  the  Yangtze,  we'll  send  them  the 
Three-Sisters  Bridge,  along  with  Its  fore- 
man. Bill  Natcher. 

While  we're  at  it,  let's  send  them  that 
cement-mlxer-run-amuck  .  .  .  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  They  can  busy  them- 
selves forever  in  China,  and  we  can  save 
what's  left  of  the  United  States! 

Most  Important  of  all,  we  can  reinstate 
our  military  aid  program.  We  haven't  had 
a  chance  like  that  since  the  early  days  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek!  The  Red  Chinese  army 
added  to  our  Foreign  Legions!  What  a  break 
for  the  free  world! 

Maybe,  Anna  Chenault  could  get  them  to 
buy  some  of  our  Phantom  Jets — or,  better 
yet,  some  of  our  real  ones.  Don't  sell  Anna 
short!  When  you  consider  how  far  she's 
taken  Taiwan,  think  what  she  could  do  with 
the  Mainland  account! 

ANOTHER    HIJACK 

Well,  the  President  must  have  other  rea- 
sons for  going  to  Peking  besides  salvaging 
our  foreign  aid  program.  But  I'm  lust  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. All  we  know  about  those  top  secret 
meetings  at  the  White  House  Is  what  we 
read  In  the  dally  prlnt-outs  In  Jack  Ander- 
son's column,  now  known  as  Hl-Jack  Ander- 
son's column. 

There've  been  so  many  leaks  at  the  White 
House  lately,  that  Henry's  appealed  for  flood 
control ! 

If  you've  been  studying  those  fascinating 
quotes  of  Henry's,  you.  too.  have  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  Big  Picture  which  Is  about  to 
unfold— a  demanding  new  role  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  that  wUl  prove  to  all  the  doubters 
that  our  country  is  not  "a  pitiful,  helpless 
giant."  President  Nixon  Journeys  to  Peking 
to  set  the  stage  for  our  new  Asian  policy 
of  the  '70 's — the  Containment  of  India  I 

Well,  who  could  expect  a  Republican  Ad- 
ministration to  get  along  with  a  democratic 
country  like  India,  anyhow? 

Naturally,  the  President  was  the  first  to 
perceive  the  true  menace  of  India;  he  didn't 
Intend  to  let  them  put  down  the  Paks.  He 
told  Henry  to  ask  the  Pentagon's  computer 
what  to  do.  But  the  computer  wouldn't  an- 
swer, it  kept  replying  with  the  same  four- 
letter  word,  "tilt!" 

The  cheek  of  those  Indians.  Intervening  In 
a  civil  war  in  Asia— and  winning  it! 

But  the  worst  part  is  the  gloating.  Tho 
Indians  have  recast  that  great  old  Tyrone 
Power  movie;  they've  renamed  it  "Lives  of  a 
Bangladesh  Lancer."  starring  Ken  Keating 
and  Indira  Gandhi. 

Well,  we've  heard  enough — enough  from 
"that  woman'  and  her  Ambassador  In  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Jha,  who's  been  told  to  keep 
quiet.  Its  the  first  application  of  the  "Lock- 
Jha  Doctrine." 

Anyway,  here's  the  game  plan  to  be  worked 
out  in  Peking.  China  will  hold  back  the  In- 
dians on  their  North.  We'll  re-arm  the  Paks — 
for  the  third  time — to  hold  back  the  Indians 
on  the  West.  On  the  East,  somebody  will  have 
to  hold  Ted  Kennedy  back  In  Massachusetts. 
On  the  South,  the  American  Navy  will  occupy 
the  Indian  Ocean,  which  we  are  now  buying 
from  the  British. 

To  protect  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  In- 
dians will  require  a  brand  new  fleet.  The 
Eighth  Fleet!  We'U   be  the  only  nation  In 
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history  that  built  eight  fleets  to  rule  the 
Seven  Seas! 

Henry,  as  you  well  know,  despite  the  best- 
laid  plans,  there  are  always  risks  Involved. 
But,  come  what  may,  there's  one  consolation. 
If  this  trip  turns  out  to  be  a  bust,  youTl 
know  how  to  handle  It! 

But  enough ! 

DEMOCRATIC    SUPPORT 

A  fateful  trip  Is  about  to  be  taken  and  a 
few  serious  words  should  be  spoken. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  United  States 
has  a  vital  Interest  In  the  Pacific,  the  widest 
moat  God  placed  on  this  planet.  But  I  have 
never  felt  that  the  mainland  of  Asia  was 
either  a  suitable  or  sensible  hunting  ground 
for  our  country. 

We  don't  have  to  draw  the  map  of  Asia.  It 
isn't  within  our  power  to  control  the  politics 
of  Asia.  We  can  take  Asian  nations  as  they 
come,  and  we  have  no  need  for  unfriendly 
relations  with  any  of  them. 

But  we  do  have  a  great  need  to  commence 
to  thaw  out  the  glacial  enmity  which — for 
a  whole  generation — has  frozen  Into  place 
our  non-relations  with  China. 

In  that  undertaking,  we  Democrats  offer 
our  full  support.  And  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  about  to  embark  upon  this 
historic  quest,  we  extend  our  best  wishes 
and  our  earnest  hopes  for  success. 


FIFTY-FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  UKRAINIAN 
NATION 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  54  years 
ago.  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic 
was  established  in  Kiev.  For  years  before 
the  birth  of  their  nation,  citizens  of  the 
Ukraine  struggled  to  achieve  independ- 
ence from  Russia,  so  January  22,  1918, 
was  truly  a  momentous  date  for  them. 

The  date  has  become  even  more  sig- 
nificant to  Ukrainians  since  the  early 
1920's  when  Soviet  forces  overwhelmed 
the  helpless  nation  and  reduced  it  to  a 
colony  of  Communist  Russia,  thus  end- 
ing the  short-lived  independence  of  the 
Ukraine. 

Ukrainians  throughout  the  world  take 
pride  in  those  few  short  years  of  self- 
determination,  and  they  live  with  the 
hope  that  at  some  future  date  their  ideal 
of  freedom  may  again  prevail  in  their 
struggle  against  the  series  of  Communist 
dictators  who  have  tried — and  failed — to 
convert  Ukrainians  into  puppets  of  the 
regime. 

And  so,  to  commemorate  the  54th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  the  Ukrainian 
nation,  it  is  fitting  that  we  pay  tribute 
to  the  past  and  present  struggles  of 
Ukrainians  in  their  pursuit  of  freedom. 
And  it  is  also  fitting  that  we  reaffirm  our 
support  of  the  Ukrainians  now  living  In 
the  free  world  in  their  eCforts  to  help 
their  brothers  and  sisters. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  HYSTERIA 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wonder  how  many  of  us  are  familiar 
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with  an  unusual  trait  of  the  European 
lemming.  These  short-tailed,  furry- 
footed  rodents  are  notable  for  recurrent 
mass  migrations  to  the  sea,  a  conse- 
quence of  which  is  mass  drowning.  Why 
the  lemmings  do  this,  no  one  can  say 
for  sure.  There  seems  to  be  even  less 
imderstanding  why  large  numbers  of  the 
earth's  inhabitants  seem  to  have  ac- 
quired a  lemming-like  syndrome  of  in- 
cipient self-destruction.  The  prophets  of 
gloom  and  doom  have  hammered  so 
strongly  on  the  theme  that  the  world  is 
headed  for  total  ecological  disaster  that 
many  misguided  souls  would  even  con- 
sider destroying  civilization  as  we  know 
it  "  to  save  the  world." 

That  the  drive  to  confuse  people  is  in- 
creasing rather  than  decreasing  was 
brought  out  quite  clearly  in  a  perceptive 
article  which  appeared  in  the  January 
19,  1972,  Washington  Post  by  Bernard 
D.  Nossiter's  article,  "British  Magazine 
Predicts  Ecological  Etoom."  It  describes 
a  new  purveyor  of  mass  hysteria,  a  mag- 
azine started  by  an  Oxford,  England, 
University  dropout  and  a  former  text- 
book salesman,  which  foretells  total 
doom  if  the  world  does  not  return  to 
primitivism.  I  insert  the  Post  article  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  Nossiter  points  out  that  Mr.  John 
Maddox,  the  editor  of  the  well-known 
British  scientific  journal.  Nature,  agrees 
that  there  are  problems.  The  point  that 
Mr.  Maddox  makes  is  that  naivete,  over- 
statement and  imcomplicated  Rousseau- 
ism  are  not  helpful,  and  that  the  eco- 
logical apocalyptics — ecolyptics  for 
short — risk  discrediting  all  they  stand 
for.  I  include  Mr.  Maddox's  editorial  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

I  recall  quite  vividly  the  wild  tales  that 
were  promulgated  before  the  Cannikin 
test  was  conducted  at  Amchitka  Island 
on  November  6,  1971.  I  remember  those 
predictions  of  widespread  ecological  dis- 
aster from  radiation,  earthquakes,  and 
tsunamis.  I  can  speak  firsthand  about 
the  Cannikin  test  because  I  was  on  Am- 
chitka Island  when  it  took  place.  We 
know,  of  course,  that  the  experiment  went 
off  as  predicted,  and  that  there  were  no 
untoward  events.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
read  an  article  in  the  January  20,  1972, 
New  York  Times  which  cited  a  report  by 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  which  stated  that  the 
data  from  the  Cannikin  test  would  help 
scientists  studying  earthquake  prediction 
and  mitigation  techniques.  The  article 
stated  that  the  Cannikin  seismic  data 
could  eventually  help  engineers  design 
earthquake  resistant  buildings. 

I  would  conclude  by  stating  that,  as  the 
parent  of  seven  healthy  wonderful  chil- 
dren, I  take  extreme  umbrage  with  non- 
sensical analyses  like  those  in  the  Ecolo- 
gist  on  popuilation  control.  The  afore- 
mentioned articles  follow : 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  19.  1972] 
British  Magazine  Predicts  Ecological  Doom 
(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 

London. — "If  current  trends  are  allowed  to 
persist,  the  breakdown  of  society  and  the 
Irreversible  disruption  of  the  life-support 
systems  on  this  planet,  possibly  by  the  end 
of  the  century,  certainly  within  the  lifetimes 
cf  our  children,  are  inevitable." 

So  In  boldface  type  begins  the  latest  mani- 
festo of  the  ecological  af>ocalyptlcs  here  and 
It  has  touched  off  a  first-class  row.  The  doom 
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sayers  are  enjoying  their  round  In  the  latest 
issue  of  "The  Ecologist."  a  new  magazine 
started  by  an  Oxford  dropout  and  a  former 
textbook  salesman.  Their  "blueprint  for  sur- 
vival" has  captured  attention  because  they 
list  33  prominent  physical  and  social  scien- 
tists who  "fully  support  the  basic  principles" 
that  the  magazine  asserts. 

"Half-baked  anxieties  .  .  .  simplistic."  snorts 
John  Maddox,  the  distinguished  editor  of  a 
distinguished  Journal.  "Nature,"  In  the  lead 
editorial  of  Lis  latest  Issue.  Thus  the  battle 
Is  Joined. 

A  layman  can  not  easily  assess  the  issues 
raised  by  natural  scientists.  But  a  reporter 
can  spot  hucksterlsm  when  he  sees  it  and 
the  well-advertised  manifesto  of  "The  Ecol- 
ogist" is  streaked  with  it. 

Its  central  argument  runs  like  this:  there 
Is  a  finite  limit  to  known  resources,  metals 
and  minerals,  oil  and  iron.  We  are  exhausting 
these  heedlessly,  under  the  thrust  of  an  in- 
dustrialism Impelled  by  a  politics  promoting 
growth  measured  in  products.  Even  worse, 
industrialism  stimulates  population  expan- 
sion in  an  already  over-crowded  world,  fur- 
ther draining  limited  resources. 

Unnaturally  swollen  communities  and  their 
unnatural  drives  accounts  for  social  ills — 
crime,  violence,  drug  addiction  and  the  like. 
Man  must  get  back  to  a  better  relation  with 
nature,  something  along  the  lines  of  the 
hunter-gatherers  of  New  Guinea. 

Among  the  magazine's  specific  recommen- 
dations are  these:  cut  the  Briti.sh  population 
almost  In  half  to  the  level  its  ow-n  food  re- 
sources can  supply;  stop  DDT:  stop  building 
roads  for  automobiles;  stop  using  the  high- 
yield  rice  and  wheat  seeds  with  their  heavy 
demand  for  chemical  fertilizer. 

This  reporter  called  Just  two  of  the  33  sci- 
entists that  "The  Ecologist"  says  support 
in  principle — if  not  in  detail — the  magazine's 
views.  A  brief  telephone  chat  established 
that  these  two  scientists  are  wedded  to  the 
manifesto  by  rather  loose  links. 

A.  Waddlngton,  a  noted  geneticist  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  said  he  believed  "we 
have  got  to  have  a  change  in  our  social  val- 
ues, not  Just  more  material  goods,  but  a 
richer  Intellectual  life  in  more  agreeable 
surroundings." 

primitive  existence 

He  complained,  however,  that  "The  Ecol- 
ogist" blueprint  urged  a  "more  primitive" 
existence  and  "I  say.  be  more  sophisticated. 
For  example,  control  pests  biologically,  not 
by  poisoning  them." 

Washington,  moreover  would  not  abolish 
the  high-yielding  seeds  that  have  increased 
food  supplies  in  some  parts  of  South  Asia. 
He  would  instead  search  for  ways  to  find  Jobs 
for  peasants  now  being  displaced  from  the 
land. 

Sir  Julian  Huxley,  another  famous  biolo- 
gist, said  he  had  no  reservation  about  the 
manifesto  because  it  warned  against  con- 
tinued increases  In  population  and  indis- 
criminate technology. 

But  Huxley  insisted  that  this  in  no  way 
Implied  support  for  any  return  to  primitiv- 
ism; the  84-year-old  scientist  indicated  he 
had  not  read  the  portion  of  the  manifesto 
calling  for  Just  this. 

The  Infatuation  of  "The  Ecologist"  with 
advertising  turns  up  again  In  its  discussion 
of  population  control.  There  it  argues  that 
the  notion  that  childless  couples  are  un- 
happy Is  "derived  largely  from  the  popular 
woman's  magazines"  and  urges  that  "the 
finest  talents  in  advertising"  cotQd  set  this 
one  straight. 

The  Maddox  critique  of  all  this  In  "Nature" 
runs  along  more  elegant  lines.  Along  with 
many  economists,  he  argues  that  as  resources 
like  oil  become  scarcer,  their  prices  rise.  This 
encourages  the  discovery  and  substitution  of, 
for  example,  other  forms  of  energy,  nuclear, 
solar  and  the  like.  It  Is  In  this  way  that  man 
has  so  far  escaped  the  Malthuslan  trap  and 
there  Is  no  reason  to  think  he  cannot  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 
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Maddox  also  points  to  an  Internal  contra- 
diction In  the  manifesto.  Swollen  families 
are  typically  associated  with  poverty  and  lack 
of  education.  An  Indian  peasant  breeds  at  a 
great  rate  because,  among  other  things,  this 
Is  his  sole  form  of  pleasure:  children  are  a 
kind  of  old-age  Insurance;  and  he  Is  too  Ig- 
norant and  poor  to  buy  contraceptives.  ITils 
implies  that  a  higher  standard  of  living,  the 
material  growth  described  by  "The  Ecologlst" 
Is  a  necessary  pre-condition  for  curbing  the 
population  explosion  In  the  impoverished 
world. 

Pinally,  Maddox  recalls  that  the  link  be- 
tween population  density  and  violence  has 
not  been  proven.  America's  urban  ghettos  are 
crowded  and  violent :  Dutch  cities  are  crowd- 
ed and  peaceful.  Kerala  Is  India's  most 
crowded  state:  It  Is  considerably  less  violent, 
say,  than  Maharashtra. 

Even  a  non-speclallst  knows  that  you  can 
preach  abstinence  from  DDT  to  the  wealthy. 
But  It  Is  pointless  to  argue  that  a  pesticide 
Is  a  greater  evil  than  malaria  in  the  swamps 
of  the  Third  World.  Similarly,  rich  nations 
may  forego  Inorganic  fertilizer,  but  It  is  ab- 
surd to  argue  against  It  in  famine-threatened 
Asia. 

The  point,  as  Maddox  makes  clear,  is  that 
there  are  serious  problems  of  ecological  dis- 
turbance, of  environmental  pollution,  of  pop- 
ulation growth.  But  naivety,  overstatement 
and  uncomplicated  Rousseaulsm  are  not 
helpful.  The  ecological  apocalyptlcs — ecolyp- 
tlcs  for  short — risk  discrediting  their  very 
valid  concerns. 

(Prom  Nature  magazine,  Jan.  4,   1972) 

The    Case   Agai.mst    Hysteria 
Brit.<»ln  Is  being  assaulted  by  the  environ- 
mentalists. This  weekend,  Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich. 
president   of   Zero   Population   Growth   Inc.. 
and  a  professor  of  biology  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity,   is    to    recite    for    the    Conservation 
Society  his  now  familiar  dirge  that  the  world 
Is  about  to  breed  Itself  to  death.  Last  week, 
a   distinguished   group  of  doctors,  many  of 
whom  should  have  known  better,  published 
in  The  Lancet  and  the  British  Medical  Jour- 
nal a  declaration   that  Britain   Is  so  over- 
crowded that  there  is  "a  direct  threat  to  the 
mental     and     physical     well-being     of     our 
patients"    and    a    plea    that    doctors   should 
imlte  "to  combat  the  British  disease  of  over- 
population."   At    the    same    time,    the    new 
magazine    The  Ecologist   published   what   it 
called  "A  Blueprint  for  Survival"  which  re- 
flects and  sometimes  ampllfles  a  good  many 
of   the    half-baked   anxieties   about   what   is 
called  the  environmental  crisis.  On  this  oc- 
casion, the  doctrine  that  dog  should  not  eat 
dog  notwithstanding,  the  magazine  deserves 
to  be  taken  to  task  If  only  for  having  re- 
cruited  a   "statement   of   support"   froni   33 
distinguished   people,   many  of  them  scien- 
tists,  at   least   half   of   whom   should   have 
known    better    (see   box).    Nobody    pretends 
that    there    are    no   serious    problems   to   be 
worried  about  but  the  time  seems  fast  ap- 
proaching when  the  cry  of  disaster  round 
the  corner  will  have  to  be  promoted  to  the 
top  of  the  list  of  causes  for  public  concern. 
That  professional  people  should  lend  their 
names  to  attempts  like  these  to  fan  public 
anxiety   about   problems  which   have  either 
been  exaggerated  or  which  are  nonexistent  Is 
reprehensible.  It  is  especially  regrettable  that 
declaratl  ms    like    these    should    myoplcally 
draw  attention  to  the  supposed  difficulties  of 
moderating    population    growth    in    Britain 
when  there  is  no  evidence  worth  speaking  of 
to    suggest   that    Britain    Is   over-populated 
(which  is  not,  of  course,  the  same  thing  as  to 
say  that  the  country  Is  properly  managed). 
The  doctors  who  signed  the  round  robin  to 
the  medical  weeklies  say  that  the  problems  of 
the  developing  countries  "are  formidable  and 
may   defy   any  rational  solution,"  but   that 
they  are  also  "gravely  concerned"  at  the  pace 
of  growth  of  the  British  population,  which 
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exceeds  55  million,  and  which  Is  expected  to 
Increase  to  66.5  million  by  the  end  of  the 
century. 

In  reality,  the  doctors  seem  to  have  added 
an  extra  500,000  to  the  latest  estimates  of  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  In  the 
year  2000,  for  the  Government  Actuary's 
latest  calculation,  published  three  months 
ago.  gives  an  even  66  million  for  that  date. 
It  is,  however,  much  more  relevant  that  the 
forward  projections  of  the  British  population 
have  been  declining  steadily  over  the  past 
decade,  as  the  statisticians  have  been  per- 
suaded by  experience  that  the  trend  of  fer- 
tility in  Britain,  like  that  In  much  of  the 
rest  of  Western  Europe,  Is  downward.  The 
doctors  also  choose,  by  design  or  Ignorance, 
to  overlook  the  plain  truth  that  only  a  quar- 
ter of  such  Increase  of  the  British  population 
as  there  may  be  between  now  and  the  end 
of  the  century  can  be  attributed  to  what  they 
call  "the  present  reproductive  bonanza".  The 
rest  Is  simply  a  consequence  of  their  own 
craft,  which  has  now  made  it  possible  for 
people  to  live  longer  and  to  survive  a  good 
many  of  the  previously  fatal  hazards  of  mid- 
dle life.  So  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  same 
people  win  band  together  In  public  to  wring 
their  hands  about  the  once  and  for  all  In- 
crease of  the  British  population  which  Is 
likely  to  come  about  when,  at  some  time  In 
the  next  two  decades,  ways  are  found  of 
treating  or  even  preventing  some  forms  of 
cancer? 

The  Immediate  trouble,  of  course,  is  that 
there  is  no  means  by  which  these  statistics, 
meaningful  or  otherwise — and  who  can  tell 
what  the  effects  of  British  membership  of  the 
European  Communities  will  be  on  the  rate  of 
outward  migration? — can  be  related  to  what 
is  elsewhere  called  the  quality  of  life.  The 
distinguished  doctors  say  that  on  present 
trends,  a  quarter  of  the  land  surface  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  "will  be  urbanized"  by  the 
end  of  the  century  and  they  say  that  "sheer 
overcrowding  In  cities  with  its  attendant  pol- 
lution" Is  a  direct  threat  to  mental  and 
physical  well-being.  But  Is  there  any  serious 
cause  to  fear  that  a  country  such  as  Britain 
will  be  necessarily  worse  off  If  fewer  adults 
are  killed  off  In  middle  age  and  If  the  num- 
bers of  old  people  are  also  Increased?  The 
calculation  Is  not  easily  performed,  but  the 
chances  are  that  the  pattern  of  population 
In  the  year  2000  will  be  economically  more 
productive  than  it  Is  at  present,  and  better 
able  to  support  the  sensible  education  of  the 
young  and  the  humane  care  of  the  old  than 
at  present.  And  what.  In  any  case.  Is  the  evi- 
dence that  overcrowding  in  cities  produces 
"mental"  afflictions  among  those  who  live 
there?  To  be  sure,  there  are  statistics  to  show 
that  suicide  rates  are  often  higher  In  cities 
than  In  the  country,  but  these  are  easily  In- 
terpreted as  consequences  of  the  way  in 
which  the  populations  of  cities  are  frequently 
overweighted  with  people  of  vulnerable  ages. 
P^^rthermore,  there  are  good  reasons  to  be- 
lieve that  air  pollution  reduces  longevity  but 
there  are  also  now  reliable  measurements  to 
show  that  both  In  Britain  and  In  the  United 
States,  air  pollution  in  cities  Is  decreasing. 
And  in  general,  the  charge  that  city  life  and 
the  density  of  population  In  cities  are  haz- 
ards to  health  cannot  be  substantiated  ex- 
cept by  the  misuse  of  facts. 

What  then  is  to  be  made  of  the  construc- 
tive suggestions  which  the  doctors  put  for- 
ward in  their  round  robin?  First,  they  ask 
that  the  government  should  be  persuaded 
"that  a  population  problem  exists"  so  that 
"appropriate  legislation  is  more  likely  to  fol- 
low". What  precisely  Is  meant  by  appropriate 
legislation?  Do  the  distinguished  doctors 
have  in  mind  more  government  help  for  fam- 
ily planning  (in  which  case  everyliody  will 
cheer)  ?  Do  they  have  in  mind  schemes  such 
as  that  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  for  a  tax 
on  large  families  (in  which  case  most  people 
will  want  to  know  more  of  the  side  effects  of 
such  proposals,  most  of  which  are  still  half- 
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baked)?  Or  do  they  have  In  mind  compul- 
sory sterilization  for  the  parents  of  large 
families,  contraceptives  In  the  drinking  wa- 
ter (both  of  which  have  been  discussed  by 
Dr.  Ehrlich  In  connexion  with  the  popula- 
tion of  India)  or  do  their  minds  toy  with 
the  notion  of  sterilizing  newborn  children 
once  a  certain  quota  has  been  reached?  The 
signatories  of  the  round  robin  may  think  it 
unfair  that  such  foolish  motives  should  be 
attributed  to  them,  but  a  vague  call  for  "ap- 
propriate legislation"  is  likely  to  provoke  pre- 
cisely such  curiosity.  Indeed,  that  Is  the  mor- 
bid kind  of  speculation  which  exaggerated 
declarations  of  crisis  is  likely  to  set  In  train. 
But  few  people  will,  of  course,  complain  at 
the  moderate  proposals  for  an  extension  of 
family  planning,  with  contraceptives  on  the 
National  Health  Service,  the  better  conduct 
of  abortions  under  the  NHS  and  the  "reap- 
praisal of  the  laws  and  policies  which  govern 
the  employment  of  women". 

For  people  who  say  that  the  mass  medlaris 
they  are  called,  must  play  an  Integral  role  In 
the  whole  operation,  the  doctors  have  been 
Injudicious.  They  have  addressed  themselves 
to  the  wrong  problem.  In  the  first  place,  there 
Is  no  reason  to  fear  that  a  country  such  as 
Britain  will  find  It  more  difficult  In  the  future 
than  it  has  been  In  the  past  four  decades  to 
strike  a  reasonable  balance  between  fecun- 
dity and  death.  By  now,  the  Influences  which 
lead  to  larger  families  are  comparatively  well 
understood.  Improved  education  Is  a  step  In 
the  right  direction,  not  merely  because  it 
makes  people  better  able  to  look  after  their 
personal  affairs  but  because  It  provides  par- 
ents with  an  Incentive  to  do  the  best  they 
can  for  their  children,  something  only  easily 
possible  when  families  are  small.  Prosperity 
also  helps  and,  by  extension,  so  does  a  nar- 
rowing of  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor. 

But  these  are  goals  which  many  people 
hold  to  be  desirable  In  themselves.  Might 
It  not  have  been  prudent  for  the  distin- 
guished doctors  to  have  cast  their  thoughts 
more  widely  to  encompass  these  questions? 
There  remains  the  difficulty  of  knowing 
what  the  population  of  a  country  such  as 
Britain  shoxild  be.  In  spite  of  a  great  deal 
of  academic  discussion  In  the  past  few  years, 
It  is  now  clear  that  there  are  no  easy  rules 
of  thumb.  One  thing  is  however  clear.  If  by 
some  means  the  number  of  births  e&ch  year 
were  to  decline  more  rapidly  than  It  has  done 
In  the  past  few  years,  some  decades  hence 
a  smaller  working  population  would  have  to 
support  a  still  larger  population  of  unpro- 
ductive people  than  at  present.  To  say  that 
Is  not  to  Imply  that  a  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  births  each  year  Is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion but  merely  that  such  a  reduction  would 
bring  serious  but  calculated  economic  penal- 
ties. 

The  same  unreflectlveness  appears  to  have 
marred  The  Ecologisfs  "Blueprint  for  Sur- 
vival". Those  who  have  complied  It  say  that 
"the  relevant  Information  available  has  im- 
pressed upon  us  the  extreme  gravity  of  the 
global  situation  today".  They  foresee  "the 
collapse  of  society"  and  consider  that  If  pres- 
ent trends  persist,  "life  support  systems  on 
this  planet"  will  be  Irreversibly  disrupted  if 
not  by  the  end  of  the  century  then  "within 
the  lifetime  of  our  children".  Governments, 
they  say.  are  either  refusing  to  face  facts  or 
are  "briefing  their  scientists  in  such  a  way 
that  their  seriousness  is  played  down".  So, 
the  argument  goes,  there  must  be  a  redefini- 
tion of  the  philosophy  of  civilized  life  and  a 
restructuring  of  society  as  a  whole. 

The  errors  in  the  simplistic  view  of  the 
present  stage  In  the  history  of  the  human 
race  are  by  now  familiar.  Much  turns  on  the 
way  in  which  Industrialized  societies  are  at 
present  consuming  raw  materials  at  a  sub- 
stantial rate,  and  It  Is  true  that  It  seems 
increasingly  unlikely  that  petroleum  com- 
panies will  be  able  indefinitely  to  discover 
new  reserves  at  such  a  pace  that  future  sup- 
plies are  always  ensured.  Oil,  indeed,  may 
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be  the  most  vulnerable  of  the  resources  at 
present  used.  Just  as  In  Europe  2(X)0  years 
ago  native  stands  of  timber  proved  not  to 
be  inexhaustible.  But  does  It  follow  from 
this  simple-minded  calculation  that  there 
will  come  a  time  when,  to  everybody's  sur- 
prise, petroleum  deposits  are  worked  out  and 
industry  Is  forced  to  grind  to  a  halt?  Is  It 
not  much  more  likely,  about  a  century  from 
now,  that  prices  for  petroleum  will  be  found 
to  be  so  high  that  even  the  least  successful 
nuclear  power  companies  will  find  them- 
selves able  to  sell  reactors  more  easily? 

In  the  same  way.  Is  It  not  likely  that  the 
apparently  Impending  scarcity  of  copper 
(belled  for  the  time  being  by  the  obstinately 
low  price  at  which  the  metal  Is  at  present 
marketed)  will  encourage  the  use  of  alumi- 
nium as  a  conductor  of  electricity?  To  be 
sure,  as  the  developing  countries  gather  eco- 
nomic momentum,  they  will  begin  to  make 
larger  demands  on  raw  materials  such  as 
these,  yet  It  does  not  follow  that  they  will 
have  to  repeat  in  every  detail  the  industrial 
history  of  the  countries  now  industrialized, 
and  it  remains  a  comforting  truth  that  the 
raw  materials  on  which  the  products  of 
modern  industry  are  based  loom  less  large  In 
economic  terms  than  the  products  of  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution.  Computers,  after  all, 
need  very  little  copper  for  their  manufacture. 
In  general,  the  problem  of  raw  materials  Is 
not  a  problem  of  the  exploitation  of  a  finite 
resource,  however  much  it  might  be  made  to 
seem  as  such,  but  is  a  problem  in  economics — 
how  best  to  regulate  the  prices  of  raw  mate- 
rials so  as  to  balance  the  present  demand 
against  the  probable  demand  in  the  future, 
how  best  to  encourage  what  kinds  of  sub- 
stitutions, how  best  to  bring  Into  production 
new  reserves  (not  the  least  of  which  are  the 
oceans  of  the  world).  Nobody  should  think 
that  there  Is  nothing  to  worry  about.  Good 
planetary  housekeeping,  as  The  Ecologist 
would  no  doubt  describe  it,  should  be  an  im- 
portant objective  of  public  policy.  But  it  Is  a 
public  disservice  to  describe  such  Intricate 
and  interesting  problems  In  such  simple  and 
scarifying  terms. 

Similar  fallacies  attend  The  Ecologisfs 
analysis  of  the  supply  of  food.  The  docu- 
ment says  that  food  production  In  the  devel- 
oping world  has  "barely  kept  abreast  of  popu- 
lation growth"  and  that  such  Increases  as 
there  have  been  are  a  consequence  of  the 
"opening  up  of  new  land  for  cultivation."  It 
goes  on  to  say  that  this  will  not  be  possible 
for  much  longer,  for  "all  the  good  land  In  the 
world  is  now  being  farmed."  Factually,  these 
statements  are  Incorrect.  In  many  parts  of 
South-East  Asia,  the  past  few  years  have  seen 
dramatic  Improvements  In  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity, acre  for  acre.  In  any  case,  it  re- 
mains a  fact  and  even  something  about  which 
agronomists  shoiild  hang  their  heads  that 
tropical  regions  are  still  comparatively  un- 
productive of  food.  But  the  chief  complaint 
of  this  declaration  Is  that  the  "FAO  pro- 
gramme to  feed  the  world"  depends  on  an 
Intensification  of  agriculture  and  that  the 
strains  of  wheat  and  rice  likely  to  be  the  work 
horses  of  Asian  agriculture  are  more  vulner- 
able to  disease  and  more  demanding  of 
fertilizer. 

So  what?  must  surely  be  the  moderate 
reply.  In  North  America  and  Western  Europe, 
after  all,  agriculture  Is  much  more  Intensive 
than  most  agricultural  practices  likely  to  be 
common  In  Asia  In  the  next  few  years.  And 
the  benefits  of  Intensive  agriculture  are  not 
merely  that  a  given  acre  of  land  can  produce 
more  food  each  year  but  that  It  can  be  made 
to  do  so  at  a  lower  labour  cost.  Indeed,  it 
might  well  be  calculated  that  until  the  pop- 
ulations of  the  developing  world  are  able  to 
feed  themselves  without  emplojrlng  more 
than  half  of  their  labour  force  on  the  land, 
they  will  not  be  free  to  develop  either  along 
the  lines  of  Western  Industrialization  or 
along  some  other  route  that  they  might  pre- 
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fer.  The  fact  that  intensive  agriculture  en- 
tails crops  which  are  highly  specialized  and 
therefore  vulnerable  to  epidemic  diseases  of 
one  kind  or  another  Is  no  more  relevant  in 
Asia  than  in,  for  example.  North  America. 

The  abiding  fault  in  these  discussions  Is 
their  naivety,  and  nowhere  Is  this  more  true 
than  In  speculations  about  the  social  conse- 
quences of  the  phenomena  over  which  The 
Ecologist  wrings  Its  hands.  Starting  with  the 
assertion  that  the  developed  nations  have 
already  collared  the  raw  materials  with  which 
developing  nations  might  seek  to  Improve 
their  standards  of  living,  the  Journal  goes  on 
to  say  that  "we  are  altering  people's  aspira- 
tions without  providing  the  means  for  them 
to  be  satisfied.  In  the  rush  to  Industrialize, 
we  break  up  communities,  so  that  the  con- 
trols which  formerly  regulated  behaviour  are 
destroyed.  Urban  drift  is  one  result  of  this 
process,  with  a  consequent  rise  in  antisocial 
practices,  crime,  delinquency  and  so  on.  .  .  ." 
This  is  an  echo  of  the  distinguished  doctors' 
declaration  about  the  consequences  of  crowd- 
ing, but  is  It  fair  to  describe  this,  as  The 
Ecologist  does,  as  a  portent  of  the  collapse  of 
society?  Is  it  reasonable  to  say  that  In  such 
circumstances,  "it  is  more  than  probable  that 
governments  will  fall  Into  the  hands  of  reck- 
less and  unscrupulous  elements,  who  will 
not  hesitate  to  threaten  neighbouring  gov- 
ernments with  attack  if  they  feel  they  can 
wrest  from  them  a  larger  share  of  the  world's 
vanishing  resources"?  The  truth  is,  of  course, 
that  this  is  mere  speculation.  All  the  at- 
tempta  which  there  have  been  in  the  past 
few  years  to  discover  correlations  between 
such  factors  as  population  density  and 
prosperity  per  head  of  population  with  the 
tendency  to  violence,  either  civil  or  Inter- 
national, have  been  fruitless.  Who  will  say 
that  the  crowded  Netherlands  are  more  vio- 
lent than  the  uncrowded  United  States?  And 
who  will  say  that  the  forces  which  have  In 
the  past  2000  years  helped  to  make  civilized 
communities  more  humane  can  now  be  dis- 
missed from  the  calculation  simply  because 
a  new  generation  of  seers  sees  catastrophe  in 
the  tea  leaves? 
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Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting 
that  Congress  has  begiui  an  election- 
year  session  by  approving  legislation  for 
reform  of  our  election  process.  This  land- 
mark reform  goes  a  long  way  toward 
correcting  one  of  the  most  glaring  in- 
equities in  our  campaign  procedure,  the 
tremendous  cost  of  seeking  public  office. 

While  it  will  by  no  means  eliminate 
the  heavy  financial  burden  of  campaigns, 
this  legislation  hopefully  will  help  to 
curb  skyrocketing  costs.  Perhaps  its  most 
significant  provisions  are  the  stringent 
requirements  for  reporting  campaign 
contributions  and  expenditures.  I*ublic 
disclosure  can  be  an  effective  means  for 
policing  camimign  spending.  The  voters 
will  know  exactly  how  much  a  candidate 
has  invested  in  a  race  and  who  is  provid- 
ing the  money. 

Despite  the  new  ground  covered  by  the 
bill,  I  suspect  that  few  of  us  are  entirely 
happy  about  it.  Some  feel  it  is  too  restric- 
tive, others  think  it  is  not  enough ;  I  share 
the  latter  opinion. 
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We  have  not  approved  the  ultimate 
solution  for  campaign  reform;  it  is  but  a 
beginning.  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
legislation  is  not  as  comprehensive  as  it 
should  be.  Limitations  were  not  placed, 
for  example,  on  spending  for  postage  or 
printing  for  direct  mail  projects,  which 
are  becoming  increasingly  important  in 
campaigns.  We  still  have  no  overall  limit 
on  spending,  though  we  have  placed 
curbs  on  the  most  expensive  element  in 
a  budget,  advertising.  By  limiting  ex- 
penditures in  one  area,  however,  and  not 
extending  it  to  the  entire  budget,  all  we 
are  doing  is  diverting  funds  from  one 
category  to  another.  It  is  possible  that 
the  money  will  not  be  significantly  re- 
duced, but  only  redistributed. 

Of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
just  when  a  spending  limitation  can  keep 
costs  at  a  reasonable  level,  and  when  it 
becomes  so  restrictive  that  it  actually 
helps  keep  incumbents  in  office.  Hope- 
fully, a  fair  ceiling  for  all  campaign 
spending  will  be  determined  in  future 
proposals. 

On  the  whole,  this  legislation  falls 
short  of  our  goal  to  restore  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  in  our  political 
system.  What  we  must  have  is  a  means 
to  show  the  people  that  their  representa- 
tives and  candidates  for  public  office  are 
motivated  by  a  desire  for  public  service 
that  is  not  compromised  by  the  tempta- 
tion for  private  gain.  The  answer,  in  my 
view,  is  to  require  full  disclosure  of  as- 
sets and  liabilities  of  Congressmen  and 
candidates.  It  is  a  logical  sequel  to  cam- 
paign spending  disclosure,  and  I  antici- 
pate introducing  such  legislation  in  the 
near  future. 

At  present  we  have  very  weak  provi- 
sions for  partial  disclosure  of  the  hold- 
ings of  incumbent  Congressmen.  There  is 
no  similar  law  for  candidates.  The  cur- 
rent procedures,  however,  are  little  more 
than  a  sham.  What  we  have  is  a  facade, 
a  pretense  of  disclosure,  while  actually 
there  is  very  little  of  any  significance 
that  is  available  to  the  pubhc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  confronted  with 
what  can  truly  be  called  a  crisis  of  con- 
fidence in  our  political  system.  A  cyni- 
cism about  politics  and  politicians  per- 
vades the  Nation.  It  is  not  just  the  stu- 
dent who  has  become  disillusioned  and 
disgusted  and  "turned  off."  It  is  the 
housewife,  the  businessman  and  the 
workingman  who  equate  politics  with 
shady  dealings  and  smoke-filled  rooms. 
What  many  people  remember  about 
Washington  are  reports  of  a  Congress- 
accepting  a  bribe  or  supporting  legisla- 
tion that  will  benefit  his  stock  holdings. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  solution  to  this 
dearth  of  confidence  is  the  elimination 
of  any  doubt  or  suspicion  in  the  minds 
of  the  voters  by  requiring  full  disclosure 
of  assets  and  debts.  It  would  prove  a  Con- 
gressman has  no  holdings  that  could 
conflict  with  his  duties;  or  it  would  re- 
veal any  assets  or  obligations  that  could 
infiuence  his  decisions. 

Pull  disclosure  is  long  overdue.  The 
young  people  in  America  are  looking  to 
us  with  a  critical  eye — to  see  if  we  in 
Congress  will  meet  the  challenge  to  re- 
form our  system.  Let  us  live  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities and  fulfill  the  expectations 
of  our  fellow  citizens. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  our  Nation  continues  its 
search  for  the  means  to  avoid  war.  seeks 
new  methods  to  diminish  the  causes  of 
extreme  poverty  all  over  the  world,  and 
ponders  its  responsibility  of  sharing  the 
great  resource  of  our  present  technology 
for  peaceful  objectives,  this  Congress 
may  take  justifiable  pride  in  one  aspect 
of  our  astronautic  spinoff  which  will 
serve  human  needs  here  on  the  earth.  It 
is  an  aspect  which  is  too  little  known  by 
the  American  people. 

i  insert  in  the  Record  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  London  Express  written  by 
the  distinguished  scientist-writer.  Dr. 
Arthur  C.  Clarke.  Dr.  Clarke  is  engaging 
in  many  space-related  activities  includ- 
ing the  production  of  a  series  of  films 
titled  the  "Promise  of  Space,"  which 
deals  with  the  contributions  which  the 
space  program  may  make  in  alleviating 
earthly  want. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  satellite  dis- 
cussed was  built  in  the  United  States  by 
American  labor,  paying  American  taxes 
in  an  industry  now  undergoing  the  severe 
stress  of  unemployment.  Foreign  aid  of 
the  sort  described  in  the  article  which 
serves  the  needs  of  the  impoverished  and 
the  emerging  nations  of  the  world  has 
the  beneficial  by-product  of  continuing 
America's  ability  to  advance  the  tech- 
nology of  tomorrow  as  it  serves  man 
today. 

As  the  discussions  of  America's  shuttle 
program  commences  in  Congress,  we 
must  recall  that  NASA's  work  is  not  a 
"pie-in-the-sky"  adventure,  but  that  it 
can  have  a  direct  relationship  with  the 
social  problems  of  today. 

Dr.  Clarke's  article  follows: 
Promise   of   Space 

For  thousands  of  years,  men  have  sought 
their  future  in  the  starry  sky.  Now  this  old 
superstition  has  at  last  come  true,  for  our 
destinies  do  Indeed  depend  upon  celestial 
bodies — those  that  we  have  created  ourselves. 

Since  the  mid-Sixties,  the  hlghly-unad- 
vertised  reconnaissance  satellites  have  been 
quietly  preserving  the  peace  of  the  world, 
the  weather  satellites  have  guarded  millions 
against  the  furies  of  nature,  and  the  com- 
munications satellites  have  acted  as  message- 
carriers  for  half  the  human  race.  Yet  these 
are  merely  the  first  modest  applications  of 
space  technology  to  human  affairs;  Its  real 
Impact  IS  still  to  come.  And,  ironically,  the 
first  country  to  receive  the  benefits  of  space 
directly  at  the  home  and  village  level  will  be 
India — where,  as  recently  as  February.  1962, 
millions  were  terrified  by  an  unusual  con- 
Junction  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  five  planets. 

In  1974  there  will  be  a  new  Star  of  India: 
though  it  will  not  be  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  its  Influence  will  be  greater  than  that  of 
any  zodiacal  signs.  It  wm  b«  the  satellite 
ATS-F  (Applications  Technology  Satellite 
P ) ,  the  latest  in  a  very  successful  series 
launched  by  America's  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  For  one  year,  un- 
der an  agreement  signed  on  September  18, 
1969,  ATS-F  will  be  loaned  to  the  Indian 
Government  by  the  United  States,  and  will 
be  "parked"  22.000  miles  above  the  Equator, 
Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  sub-con- 
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tlnent.  At  this  altitude  It  will  complete  one 
orbit  every  24  hours  and  will  therefore  re- 
main poised  over  the  same  spot  on  the 
Turning  Earth;  In  effect,  therefore,  India 
will  have  a  TV  tower  22,000  miles  high,  from 
which  programmes  can  be  received  with  al- 
most equal  strength  over  the  entire  coimtry. 
Since  the  launch  of  the  historic  Telstar 
in  1962,  there  have  been  several  generations 
of  communications  satellites.  The  latest,  In- 
telsat IV,  can  carry  a  dozen  TV  programmes 
or  up  to  9,000  telephone  conversations  across 
the  oceans  of  the  world.  But  all  these  satel- 
lites have  one  thing  in  common;  their  signals 
are  so  feeble  that  they  can  be  received  only 
by  large  earth  stations,  equipped  with  an- 
tennae 50  or  more  feet  across,  and  costing 
several  million  dollars.  Most  countries  can 
afford  only  one  such  station,  and  indeed  that 
Is  all  that  they  need  to  connect  their  tele- 
vision, telephone  or  other  services — where 
these  exist — to  the  outside  world. 

ATS-F,  now  being  built  by  the  Pairchlld- 
HlUer  Corporation,  represents  the  next  step 
In  the  evolution  of  communications  satel- 
lites. Its  signals  will  be  powerful  enough  to 
be  picked  up,  not  merely  by  multi-million 
dollar  earth  stations,  but  by  simple  receivers, 
costing  two  or  three  hundred  dollars,  which 
all  but  the  poorest  communities  can  afford. 
This  level  of  cost  would  open  up  the  entire 
developing  world  to  every  type  of  electronic 
communication — not  only  TV;  the  emerging 
societies  of  Africa,  Asia  and  South  America 
could  thus  by-pass  much  of  today's  ground- 
based  technology,  and  leap  straight  into  the 
space  age.  Many  of  them  have  already  done 
something  similar  in  the  field  of  transporta- 
tion, going  from  ox-cart  to  aeroplane  with 
only  a  passing  nod  to  roads  and  railways. 

It  can  be  difficult  for  those  from  nations 
which  have  taken  a  century  and  a  half  to 
slog  from  semaphore  to  satellite  to  appreciate 
that  a  few  hundred  pounds  In  orbit  can  now 
replace  the  continent-wide  networks  of  mi- 
crowave towers,  coaxial  cables  and  ground 
transmitters  that  have  been  constructed  dur- 
ing the  last  generation.  And  it  Is  perhaps 
even  more  difficult,  to  those  who  think  of 
television  exclusively  in  terms  of  old  Holly- 
wood movies,  giveaway  contests  and  soap 
commercials  to  see  any  sense  In  spreading 
these  boons  to  places  which  do  not  yet  enjoy 
them.  Almost  any  other  use  of  the  money 
It  might  be  argued,  would  be  more  beneficial. 
Such  a  reaction  Is  typical  of  those  who 
come  from  developed  (or  overdeveloped) 
countries,  and  who  accept  libraries,  tele- 
phones, cinemas,  radio,  TV,  as  part  of  their 
daily  lives.  Because  they  frequently  suffer 
from  the  modern  scourge  of  information  pol- 
lution, they  cannot  Imagine  its  deadly  op- 
posite— information  starvation.  For  any 
Westerner,  however  well-meaning,  to  tell  an 
Indian  villager  that  he  would  be  better  off 
without  access  to  the  world's  news,  knowl- 
edge and  entertainment  is  an  impertinence. 
A  fat  man  preaching  the  virtues  of  abstemi- 
ousness to  the  hungry  would  deserve  an 
equally  sympathetic  hearing. 

Those  who  actually  live  in  the  East,  and 
know  Its  problems,  are  in  the  best  position 
to  appreciate  what  cheap  and  high-quality 
communications  could  do  to  improve  stand- 
ards of  living  and  reduce  social  Inequalities, 
miteracy.  ignorance  and  superstition  are  not 
merely  the  results  of  poverty — they  are  part 
of  its  cause,  forming  a  self-perpetuating 
system  which  has  lasted  for  centuries,  and 
which  cannot  be  changed  without  funda- 
mental advances  in  education.  India  Is  now 
beginning  a  Satellite  Instructional  Televi- 
sion Experiment  (SITE)  as  a  bold  attempt 
to  harness  the  technology  of  space  for  this 
task;  If  it  succeeds,  the  Implications  for  all 
develoDlng  nations  will  be  enormous. 

SITE'S  first  order  of  business  will  be  In- 
struction in  family  planning,  upon  which 
the  future  of  India  (and  all  other  countries) 
now  depends.  Puppet  shows  are  already  being 
produced  to  put  across  the  basic  concepts; 
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those  of  us  who  remember  the  traditional 
activities  of  Punch  and  Judy  may  find  this 
idea  faintly  hilarious.  However,  there  Is  prob- 
ably no  better  way  of  reaching  audiences  who 
are  unable  to  read,  but  who  are  familiar  with 
the  travelling  puppeteers  who  for  genera- 
tions have  brought  the  sagas  of  Rama  and 
Slta  and  Hanuman  into  the  villages. 

Some  officials  have  stated,  perhaps  opti- 
mistically, that  the  only  way  In  which  India 
can  check  its  population  explosion  Is  by  mass 
propaganda  from  satellite — which  alone  can 
project  the  unique  authority  and  Impact  of 
the  TV  set  Into  every  village  In  the  land.  If 
this  Is  true,  we  have  a  situation  which  should 
indeed  give  pause  to  those  who  have  crit- 
icised the  billions  spent  on  space. 

The  emerging  countries  of  what  Is  called 
the  Third  World  may  need  rockets  and  sat- 
ellites much  more  desperately  than  the  ad- 
vanced nations  which  built  them.  Swords 
Into  ploughshares  la  an  obsolete  metaphor; 
we  can  now  turn  missiles  Into  blackboards. 
Next  to  family  planning,  India's  greatest 
need  Is  Increased  agricultural  productivity. 
This  involves  spreading  Information  about 
animal  husbandry,  new  seeds,  fertilisers,  pest- 
icides and  so  forth;  the  ubiquitous  transistor 
radio  has  already  played  an  Important  role 
here. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  country,  the  fam- 
ous "Miracle  Rice"  strains — which  have  un- 
expectedly given  the  whole  of  Asia  a  few 
priceless  years  in  which  to  avert  famine — 
are  known  as  "radio  paddy",  because  of  the 
medium  through  which  farmers  were  Intro- 
duced to  the  new  crops.  But  although  radio 
can  do  a  great  deal,  it  cannot  match  the 
effectiveness  of  television;  and  of  course 
there  are  many  types  of  Information  that  can 
be  fully  conveyed  only  by  Images.  Merely 
telling  a  farmer  how  to  improve  his  herds 
or  harvest  Is  seldom  effective.  But  seeing  U 
believing,  If  he  can  compare  the  pictures  on 
the  screen  with  the  scrawny  cattle  and  the 
dispirited  crops  around  him. 

Although  the  SITE  project  sounds  very 
well  on  paper,  only  experience  wUl  show  If  It 
works.  The  "hardware"  Is  straight-forward 
and  even  conventional  In  terms  of  today's 
satellite  technology;  it  Is  the  "software"— 
the  actual  programme— that  will  determine 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  experiment.  In 
1967  a  pilot  project  wa«  started  In  80  villages 
round  New  Delhi,  which  were  equipped  with 
television  receivers  tuned  to  the  local  station. 
(In  striking  contrast  to  a  satellite  transmit- 
ter, this  has  a  range  of  only  25  miles.)  It  was 
found  that  an  average  of  400  villagers  gath- 
ered at  each  of  the  evening  "teleclubs".  to 
watch  the  programmes  on  weed  control,  fer- 
tilisers, packaging,  high-yield  seeds— plus  five 
minutes  of  song  and  dance  to  sweeten  the 
educational  pill. 

We  who  are  accustomed  to  Individual  or 
family  viewing  tend  to  forget  that  even  a 
12-lnch  set  can  be  seen  by  several  hundred 
people.  Moreover,  as  It  is  always  dark  In  India 
by  about  7  p.m.,  for  much  of  the  year  the 
receiver  can  be  set  up  in  the  open  air;  only 
during  the  monsoon  would  It  be  necessary 
to  retreat  Into  a  village  hall. 

Surveys  have  been  carried  out  to  assess 
the  effectiveness  of  these  programmes.  In  the 
area  of  agricultural  knowledge.  TV  viewers 
have  shown  substantial  gains  over  non-view- 
ers. To  quote  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Prasad 
Vepa  of  the  Indian  National  Committee  for 
Space  Research :  "They  expressed  their  opin- 
ion that  the  Information  given  through  these 
programmes  was  more  comprehensive  and 
clearer  compared  to  that  of  the  other  mass 
media.  Yet  another  reason  cited  for  the 
utility  of  TV  was  its  appeal  to  the  Illiterate 
and  small  farmers  to  whom  information 
somehow  just  does  not  trickle."  (My  italics.) 
In  February,  1971,  while  filming  The 
Promise  of  Space,  I  visited  one  of  these  TV- 
equipped  villages — Sultanpur,  a  prosperous 
and  progressive  commimlty  Just  outside 
Delhi,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  soaring 
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sandstone  tower  of  the  Kutb  Mlnar.  Dr. 
Vikram  Sarabhal,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  had  kindly  loaned  us  a 
prototype  of  the  ten-foot-wide,  chlcken-wlre 
receiving  dish  which  will  collect  signals  from 
ATS-F  as  it  hovers  above  the  Equator.  While 
the  village  children  watched,  the  ple-shai)ed 
pieces  of  the  reflector  were  assembled — a  Job 
that  can  be  performed  by  unskilled  labour  In 
a  couple  of  hours.  When  It  was  finished,  we 
bad  something  that  looked  like  a  large 
aluminum  sunshade  or  umbrella  with  a  col- 
lecting antenna  in  place  of  the  handle.  As 
the  whole  assembly  was  tilted  up  at  the  sky 
and  lifted  on  to  the  roof  of  the  highest  build- 
ing, it  looked  as  If  a  small  flying  saucer  had 
swooped  down  upon  Sultanpur. 

With  the  Delhi  transmitter  standlng-in 
for  the  still  unlaunched  satellite,  we  were 
able  to  show  a  preview  of — hopefully — almost 
any  Indian  village  of  the  1980s.  The  pro- 
gramme we  actually  had  on  the  screen  at 
Sultanpur  was  a  lecture-demonstration  in 
elementary  mechanics,  which  could  not  have 
been  of  overwhelming  interest  to  most  of 
the  audience:  nevertheless.  It  seemed  to  ab- 
sorb viewers  whose  ages  ranged  from  under 
ten  to  over  70.  Yet  It  was  not  a  Sultanpur. 
but  400  miles  away  at  Ahmedabad.  that  I 
really  began  to  appreciate  what  could  be 
done  through  even  the  most  elementary  edu- 
cation at  the  village  level. 

Near  Ahmedabad  Is  the  big  50-foot  diam- 
eter parabolic  dish.  50  feet  In  diameter,  of 
the  Experimental  Satellite  Communication 
Ground  Station,  through  which  the  pro- 
grammes win  be  beamed  up  to  the  hovering 
satellite.  Also  in  this  area  Is  AMUL,  the  larg- 
est dairy  co-operative  In  the  world,  to  which 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  farmers 
belong.  After  we  had  finished  filming  at  the 
big  dish,  our  camera  team  drove  out  to  the 
AMUL  headquarters,  and  we  accompanied  the 
Chief  Veterinary  Officer  on  his  rounds. 

At  our  first  stop,  we  ran  Into  a  moving 
little  drama  that  we  could  never  have  con- 
trived deliberately,  and  which  summed  up 
half  the  problems  of  India  in  a  single  episode. 
A  buffalo  calf  was  dying,  watched  over  by  a 
tearful  old  lady  who  now  saw  most  of  her 
worldly  wealth  about  to  disappear.  If  she 
had  called  the  vet  a  few  days  before — there 
was  a  telephone  In  the  village  for  this  very 
purpose — he  could  easily  have  saved  the  calf. 
But  she  had  tried  charms  and  magic  first; 
they  are  not  always  Ineffective,  but  anti- 
biotics are  rather  more  reliable  .  .  . 

I  will  not  quickly  forget  the  haggard,  tear- 
streaked  face  of  that  old  lady  In  Gujerat; 
yet  her  example  could  be  multiplied  a  million 
times.  The  loss  of  real  wealth  throughout 
India  because  of  Ignorance  or  superstition 
must  be  staggering.  If  It  saved  only  a  few 
calves  per  year,  or  Increased  productivity 
only  a  few  per  cent,  the  TV  set  In  the  village 
square  would  quickly  pay  for  Itself."  The  very 
capable  men  who  run  AMUL  realise  this; 
they  are  so  Impressed  by  the  possibilities  of 
TV  education  that  they  plan  to  build  their 
own  station  to  broadcast  to  their  quarter  of 
a  million  farmers.  They  have  the  money,  and 
they  cannot  wait  for  the  satellite — though  It 
will  re.ich  an  audience  two  thousand  times 
larger,  for  over  500  million  people  will  He 
within  range  of  ATS-P. 

There  Is  a  less  obvious,  yet  perhaps  even 
more  important,  way  in  which  the  prosperity 
and  sometimes  very  existence  of  the  Indian 
villagers  will  one  day  depend  upon  space  tech- 
nology. The  life  of  the  sub-continent  Is  dom- 
inated by  the  monsoon,  which  brings  80  per- 
cent, of  the  annual  rainfall  between  Jime  and 
September.  The  date  of  onset  of  the  monsoon, 
however,  can  vary  by  several  weeks — with 
disastrous  results  to  the  farmer.  If  he  mis- 
times the  planting  of  his  crops. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  all  seeing  eye  of 
the  meteorological  satellites,  feeding  informa- 
tion to  giant  computers,  gives  real  hope  of 
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dramatic  Improvements  in  weather  forecast- 
ing. 

But  forecasts  will  be  no  use  unless  they  get 
to  the  farmers  In  their  half  a  million  scat- 
tered villages,  and,  to  quote  from  a  recent 
Indian  report,  "this  cannot  be  achieved  by 
conventional  methods  of  telegrams  and  wire- 
less broadcasts.  Only  a  space  communications 
system  employing  TV  will  be  .  .  .  able  to 
provide  the  farmer  with  something  like  a 
personal  briefing  .  .  .  such  a  nation-wide 
rural  TV  broadcast  system  can  be  expected  to 
effect  an  Increased  agricultural  production  of 
at  least  10  per  cent,  through  the  prevention  of 
losses — a  saving  of  $1,600  million  per  annum." 
Even  If  this  figure  Is  wUdly  optimistic.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  costs  of  such  a  system  would 
be  negligible  compared  to  Its  benefits. 

And  those  who  are  unimpressed  by  mere 
dollars  should  also  consider  the  human  as- 
pect— as  demonstrated  by  the  great  East 
Pakistan  cyclone  of  1971.  That  was  tracked 
by  the  weather  satellites — but  the  warming 
network  that  might  have  saved  several  hun- 
dred thousand  lives  did  not  exist.  Such  trage- 
dies will  be  Impossible  in  a  world  of  efficient 
space  communications. 

Yet  It  Is  the  quality,  not  the  quantity,  of 
life  that  really  matters.  Men  need  informa- 
tion, news,  mental  stimulus,  entertainment. 
For  the  first  time  in  5,000  years,  a  technology 
now  exists  which  can  halt  and  perhaps  even 
reverse  the  flow  from  the  country  to  the  city. 
The  social  implications  of  this  are  profound: 
already,  the  Canadian  Government  has  dis- 
covered that  it  has  to  launch  a  satellite  so 
that  it  can  develop  the  Arctic.  Men  accus- 
tomed to  the  amenities  of  civilisation  simply 
will  not  live  In  places  where  they  cannot 
phone  their  families,  or  watch  their  favourite 
TV  show.  The  communications  satellite  can 
put  an  end  to  cultural  deprivation  caused  by 
geography.  It  is  strange  to  think  that,  in  the 
long  run,  the  cure  for  Calcutta  (not  to  men- 
tion London,  New  York,  Tokyo),  may  lie  22.- 
000  miles  out  m  space. 

The  SITE  project  will  run  for  one  year, 
and  will  broadcast  to  about  5.000  TV  sets  In 
carefully  selected  areas.  This  figure  may  not 
seem  Impressive  when  one  considers  the  size 
of  India,  but  It  requires  only  one  receiver  to 
a  village  to  start  a  social,  economic  and  ed- 
ucational revolution.  If  the  experiment  Is  as 
great  a  success  as  Dr.  Sarabhal  and  his  col- 
leagues hope  (and  deserve),  then  the  next 
step  would  be  for  India  to  have  a  full-time 
communications  satellite  of  her  own.  This  Is, 
in  any  case,  essential  for  the  country's  In- 
ternal radio,  telegraph,  telephone  and  telex 
services. 

It  may  well  be  that,  until  It  has  estab- 
lished such  a  nation-wide  system,  India  will 
be  unable  to  achieve  a  real  cultural  Identity, 
but  will  remain  merely  a  collection  of  states. 
And  one  may  wonder  how  much  bloodshed 
and  misery  might  have  been  avoided,  had 
the  two  severed  wings  of  Pakistan  been  able 
to  talk  to  each  other  face  to  face,  through  the 
facilities  which  only  a  communications  satel- 
lite can  provide. 

Kipling,  who  wrote  a  story  about  "wire- 
less" and  a  poem  to  the  deep-sea  cables, 
would  have  been  delighted  by  the  electronic 
dawn  that  is  about  to  break  upon  the  sub- 
continent. Gandhi,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
probably  have  l)een  less  enthusiastic;  for 
much  of  the  India  that  he  knew  will  not  sur- 
vive the  changes  that  are  now  coming. 

One  of  the  most  magical  moments  of  Sat- 
yajlt  Ray's  exquisite  Father  Panchali  Is  when 
the  little  boy  Apu  hears  for  the  first  time 
the  Aeolean  music  of  the  teleg^raph  wires  on 
the  windy  plain.  Soon  those  singing  wires 
will  have  gone  forever  but  a  new  generation 
of  Apus  win  be  watching,  wide-eyed,  when 
the  science  of  a  later  age  draws  down  pic- 
tures from  the  sky — and  opens  up  for  all  the 
children  of  India  a  window  on  the  world. 
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TIMBER-CUTTING  IN  THE  BOUND- 
ARY WATERS  CANOE  AREA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
patibility of  commercial  logging  with  the 
essential  nature  of  a  wilderness  area  lias 
been  questioned  by  the  Minnesota  Pub- 
lic Interest  Research  Group — MPIRG. 
This  student-funded  group  of  lawyers 
and  scientists,  representing  some  80.000 
students  at  16  colleges  and  universities 
in  Minnesota,  has  asked  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  to  prepare  an  environmental  im- 
pact statement  on  the  effect  of  timber- 
cutting  in  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe 
Area  in  northern  Minnesota.  The  North 
Star  Chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Nat- 
ural History  Society,  the  Minnesota  En- 
vironmental Control  Citizens  Associa- 
tion— MECCA,  the  Mirmesota  Canoe  As- 
sociation, and  the  Rovers  Outing  Club  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  are  sup- 
porting MPIRG's  request. 

The  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area, 
over  1  million  acres  of  peerless  land  and 
lake  country,  stretches  along  the  north- 
eastern Minnesota-Canadian  border  for 
approximately  145  miles.  The  route  of 
the  voyageurs  passed  through  this  coim- 
try of  vast  forests  and  countless  island- 
studded  lakes  and  streams.  Here  in 
America's  prime  canoe  area,  and  the  only 
Federal  wilderness  area  of  any  real  size 
east  of  the  Rockies,  man  can  still  seek 
solitude. 

In  the  following  article  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota's  Daily  of  January  12. 
1972.  a  member  of  MPIRG's  research 
staff  urges  that  this  unique  viildemess 
area  be  protected  from  harmful  com- 
mercial development: 

Clear  Cutting  in  BWCA  :  Barking  the 

Wrong  Trees 

(By  Sue  Kline) 

"There  are  some  who  can  live  without  wild 
things,  and  some  who  cannot  .  .  .  Like 
winds  and  sunsets,  wild  things  were  taken 
for  granted  until  progress  began  to  do  away 
with  them." — Aldo  Leopold.  Sand  County 
Almanac. 

The  preservation  In  this  country  of  some 
places  that  are  wild  and  relatively  untram- 
meled  by  man  Is  the  basic  Issue  behind  the 
Minnesota  Public  Interest  Research  Group's 
(MPIRG)  recent  request  that  the  Forest 
Service  enforce  an  Immediate  moratorium  on 
all  timber  cutting  in  the  Boundary  Waters 
Canoe  Area  (BWCA)  untU  an  environmental 
Impact  statement  can  be  prepared. 

The  impact  statement  would  permit  the 
public  and  the  Congress  to  decide  whether 
timber  cutting  is  appropriate  within  a  wil- 
derness area,  which  was  defined  by  the  1964 
Wilderness  Act  as  a  place  "where  earth  and 
its  community  of  life  are  untrammeled  by 
man  .  .  .  with  the  Imprint  of  man's  work 
substantially  unnotlceable." 

We  believe  that  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  require  this 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Gravel  logging  roads,  acres  of  sawed-off 
tree  stumps  and  the  whine  of  chain  saws 
seem  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
wilderness  area.  Logging  in  the  BWCA  Is  In- 
defensible on  scientific,  recreational,  eco- 
nomic and  biological  grounds. 
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The  BWCA  Is  the  only  large  virgin  wilder- 
ness left  In  this  country  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  There  are  a  few  thousand  acres 
in  Michigan  and  blocks  of  a  few  hundred 
acres  scattered  throughout  the  East. 

The  BWCA  Is  also  the  only  area  designated 
under  the  1964  Wilderness  Act  In  which  log- 
ging Is  permitted.  Forty  percent  of  the 
BWCA's  1  million  acres  were  set  aside  in  what 
was  called  a  portal  zone.  One-quarter  of  the 
remaining  400,000  virgin,  or  uncut,  acres  Is 
located  in  this  zone. 

For  purposes  of  scientific  study  the  BWCA 
U  invaluable.  It  is  the  last  virgin  remnant 
of  the  great  conifer  forests  that  once  covered 
nearly  all  of  the  northern  United  Statea. 

Human  survival  may  someday  depend  upon 
the  knowledge  we  can  gain  only  from  the 
study  of  natural  ecosystems.  But  once  an 
area  has  been  logged  it  becomes  Impossible 
to  separate  natural  from  artificial  forces. 

Research  on  natural  ecosystems  is  Just  be- 
ginning. The  large  size  of  the  virgin  forest 
of  the  BWCA  must  be  maintained  so  that 
large-scale  ecological  processes  can  operate 
In  a  natural  setting — processes  such  as  seed 
dispersal,  natural  succession,  fire  and  main- 
tenance of  viable  populations  of  large  mam- 
mals. 

.The  Little  Sioux  fire  of  last  spring  has  Im- 
measurably Increased  the  scientific  value  of 
one  of  the  tracts,  the  Sunnydale  sale.  Be- 
cause of  a  successful  fire  control  program, 
this  is  our  first  chance  In  60  years  to  study 
the  effects  of  extensive  fire  In  almost  any 
forest  in  the  United  States. 

Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  exjjerimental 
plots  have  already  been  set  up,  and  at  least 
five  studies  are  in  progress.  If  cutting  goes 
ahead  as  scheduled  next  week  on  the  un- 
burned  portion  of  the  sale,  all  of  the  studies 
will  be  seriously  compromised  or  completely 
Invalidated.  The  Forest  Service  demonstrates 
monumental  short-sightedness  by  making  no 
attempt  to  forestall  the  cutting  of  an  invalu- 
able research  area. 

Almost  all  of  the  logging  done  In  the 
BWCA  Is  clear  cutting,  because  other  meth- 
ods are  uneconomical. 

Clear  cutting  destroys  an  area  for  recrea- 
tional use  because  of  the  extensive  network 
of  roads  that  must  be  built  to  haul  out  the 
logs.  In  addition,  it  takes  at  least  20  to  30 
years  for  the  forest  to  regrow  to  the  point 
at  which  it  can  provide  for  an  enjoyable 
experience. 

From  a  recreational  standpoint,  the  BWCA 
Is  the  most  popular  wilderness  area  in  the 
country  and  it  is  a  central  attraction  for 
tourism,  northern  Minnesota's  major  indus- 
try. 

Recreational  use  of  the  BWCA  has  grown 
tremendously  In  the  last  few  years.  About 
127,000  persons  spent  1,139,700  visitor  days  In 
the  BWCA  last  year,  and  this  number  has 
increased  about  10  percent  every  year. 

Loggers  are  not  permitted  to  cut  within 
400  feet  of  lakes  and  streams,  but  we  ques- 
tion whether  we  can  preclude  the  possibility 
of  wilderness  uses  other  than  canoeing  by 
covering  all  but  small  strips  near  lakes  and 
portages  with  miles  of  criss-crossing  roads. 

Thousands  of  miles  of  logging  roads  al- 
ready wind  in  and  out  of  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  BWCA,  We  must  also  question 
what  kind  of  wilderness  experience  even 
canoeists  can  have  when  wandering  a  few 
hundred  feet  from  their  campsite  means 
stumbling  onto  a  vast  clearing  covered  with 
tree  stumps  and  bulldozed  roads. 

Ironically,  we  do  not  even  need  the  wood 
In  the  BWCA.  More  than  90  percent  of  what 
is  being  cut  can  be  used  only  for  pulp  wood, 
and  not  for  the  sawtlmber  that  goes  Into  the 
building  of  houses. 

There  has  been  a  surplus  of  pulpwood  In 
Minnesota  for  many  years.  This  means  that 
more  wood  could  have  been  cut  on  a  sus- 
tained yield  basis  than  actually  was. 

I  ^  1969,  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are 
available,   there  was  a  surplus  of  1,776,871 
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cords,  as  compared  to  the  212,000  cords  at 
stake  in  the  BWCA  (a  cord  Is  the  unit  of 
measurement  for  pulpwood  and,  for  a  species 
such  as  Jack  pine,  contains  about  10  trees). 

Tragically,  the  government  is  losing  money 
on  the  whole  process.  By  its  own  rules,  the 
Forest  Service  is  required  to  replant  the  trees 
that  are  cut. 

At  the  minimum,  It  Is  costing  the  Forest 
Service  twice  as  much  to  replant  the  forest 
than  the  timber  companies  are  paying  for 
the  privilege  of  cutting  It. 

For  example,  the  Jack  pines  In  the  Sunny- 
dale  sale  took  107  years  to  grow  and  were 
sold  to  Northwest  Paper  Company  for  $1.08  a 
cord,  which  comes  out  to  less  than  11  cents 
per  tree.  The  Forest  Service's  reforestation 
plan  estimates  that  it  will  cost  $120,000  to 
reforest  this  tract  of  land,  while  Northwest 
Paper  will  pay  the  government  only  $61,- 
150.45  for  the  trees. 

In  effect,  we  are  subsidizing  private  com- 
panies to  take  one  of  the  lEist  remaining  vir- 
gin wilderness  areas  in  this  country  and 
make  it  into  paper  towels  and  toilet  paper. 

The  figures  for  other  timber  sales  in  the 
BWCA  are  comparable.  By  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice's own  estimate,  it  Is  costing  us  twice  as 
much  to  replant  as  the  trees  are  worth  to 
private  companies.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
the  Forest  Service  would  continue  with  such 
an  unprofitable  venture,  but  it  becomes 
easier  to  understand  when  we  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  Congress  makes  Forest  Serv- 
ice appropriations  on  the  basis  of  the 
amount  of  timber  sold  in  the  various  na- 
tional forests. 

This  means  we  have  cases  like  the  Suimy- 
dale  sale,  which  extends  six  miles  Into  previ- 
ously uncut  virgin  areas  of  the  BWCA,  which 
the  Forest  Service  was  so  eager  to  have  cut 
that  negotiations  with  Northwest  Paper 
went  on  for  two  years  while  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice continuously  lowered  the  price  until  the 
company  could  not  afford  to  turn  it  down. 

It  would  be  cheaper  for  us  to  pay  the 
timber  companies  not  to  cut.  Just  as  we  pay 
farmers  not  to  grow  particular  crops. 

The  Minnesota  timber  Industry  claims  that 
Minnesota  companies  need  the  trees  in  the 
BWCA  to  keep  mill  production  going,  so 
that  Jobs  will  not  be  lost. 

However,  more  than  half  of  all  the  tim- 
ber now  under  contract  to  be  cut  In  the 
BWCA  Is  owned  by  a  Canadian  firm.  North- 
em  Forest  Products.  The  trees  are  cut.  loaded 
onto  trucks  and  shipped  to  Thunder  Bay, 
Ontario,  for  processing. 

Canadians  get  the  Jobs,  the  taxes  and  prob- 
ably revenues  from  the  United  States  when 
the  finished  products  are  shipped  here  to  be 
sold. 

A  year  ago,  the  Canadians  cancelled  all 
logging  contracts  for  several  American  firms 
in  the  Quetico  Provincial  Park,  the  Ca- 
nadian equivalent  of  the  BWCA  and  no  longer 
permit  logging  of  that  wilderness  area.  If 
it  is  difficult  to  Justify  subsidizing  the  deci- 
mation of  the  BWCA  by  American  firms,  it  is 
ludicrous  to  pay  foreign  firms  to  do  so. 

In  addition,  Northwest  Paper,  the  one 
Minnesota  firm  that  holds  any  sizeable  num- 
ber of  timber  contracts  In  the  BWCA,  has 
ample  alternative  areas  to  cut  on  state  and 
federal  lands  alone,  so  that  any  temporary 
cessation  of  timber  cutting  would  not  be  a 
substantial  hardship.  If  hardship  at  all  (fig- 
ures are  not  available  on  the  extent  of  the 
company's  private  holdings) . 

An  argument  commonly  heard  from  the 
logging  industry  and  Forest  Service  per- 
sonnel Is  that  If  the  forest  Is  not  cut,  the 
trees  will  disintegrate  and  fall  down,  leaving 
only  brush  and  grass.  This  assertion  Is  false 
and  has  no  biological  basis. 

One  species  may  give  way  to  another 
through  the  natural  process  of  succession, 
but  the  forest  will  not  disappear. 

Jack  pine,  red  pine,  black  spruce  and 
aspen  reproduce  best  In  the  open  spaces  left 
by  fire  or  clear-cutting.   Othei    trees,   such 
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as  white  spruce,  balsam  fir,  cedar  and  red 
maple  are  shade-tolerant  and  will  grow  be- 
neath the  "pioneer"  species. 

As  the  pine,  aspen  and  other  sun-loving 
species  slowly  die  off.  In  a  process  which 
takes  hundreds  of  years  they  will  be  re< 
placed  by  shade-tolerant  trees,  which  may 
be  capable  of  reproducing  themselves  In- 
definitely. 

Another  defense  of  logging  In  the  BWCA  is 
that  It  may  Improve  wildlife  habitat.  Certain 
animals  such  as  deer  and  moose  feed  on  the 
shoots  of  the  young  plants  that  sprout  fol- 
lowing the  creation  of  an  open  space. 

However,  natural  forces,  such  as  fire  and 
windstorms,  can  Just  as  effectively  provide 
for  Improved  wildlife  habitats. 

Controlled  burning,  which  has  been  used 
quite  effectively  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  is  even  more  effective  than 
cutting  in  upgrading  wildlife  habitats. 

In  most  cases,  fire  will  burn  off  the  heavy 
organic  layer  on  top  of  the  soil,  preparing 
a  better  seedbed  for  plants  than  logging.  Fire 
also  returns  needed  nutrients  to  the  soil. 

The  Forest  Service  has  encountered  many 
problems  In  Its  attempts  to  prepare  cut-over 
land  for  seeding.  Rock  raking,  a  controversial 
practice,  was  used  until  a  few  years  ago.  Bull- 
dozers were  used  to  scrape  off  vegetation  re- 
maining after  cutting,  and,  unfortunately, 
the  top  few  inches  of  soil  as  well.  The  soil 
was  plowed  Into  mounds  several  hundred 
feet  apart. 

The  result  was  unpleasant.  Scraggly  trees 
grew  on  the  soil  from  which  essential  nutri- 
ents had  been  scraped,  while  the  long  rows 
of  mounds  were  covered  with  plant-life. 

Until  about  a  year  ago,  the  Forest  Service 
used  herbicides  to  rid  the  ground  of  Its  vege- 
tation cover.  This  method  seemed  to  be  fairly 
successful,  but  was  dropped  because  of  fear 
of  possible  long-range  effects. 

The  Forest  Service  doesn't  like  to  talk 
about  it,  but  it  has  had  many  failures  In  its 
replanting  efforts.  It  Is  about  two  years  be- 
hind on  most  of  Its  replanting  program,  and 
some  areas  are  too  distant  to  be  reached  In 
time  for  replanting  to  be  effective.  Some 
tracts  have  been  replanted  In  time  but  Just 
didn't  grow  well. 

We  are  dealing  with  fragile  processes  and 
delicate  balances,  and  It  is  somewhat  vain  of 
us  to  believe  that  we  can  Improve  on  natural 
processes  of  reproduction  and  succession 
which  have  evolved  over  millions  of  years. 

Timber  cutting  In  the  BWCA  cannot  be 
Justified  economically,  scientifically  or  bio- 
logically, but  even  If  this  were  not  so,  there 
would  still  be  one  overriding  reason  for  keep- 
ing It  wild. 

Human  beings  have  a  spiritual  need  for 
wild  places.  We  have  swarmed  across  a  con- 
tinent full  of  prairie  flowers  and  tall  pines 
and  left  It  covered  with  concrete  and  short- 
order  restaurants.  In  an  increasingly  plastic 
and  artificial  world,  it  Is  Important  that  we 
have  some  places  here  and  there  where  It  Is 
possible  to  escape  from  all  signs  of  human 
handiwork. 

Tree  farms  have  their  place,  Just  as  Dis- 
neylands do,  but  let  us  keep  some  places 
where  we  can  see  a  tree  that  got  there  by  It- 
self and  was  not  stuck  in  the  ground  by  a 
man. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 
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Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


NIXON'S  SHOPWORN  PEACE  PLAN 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
latest  prime  time  TV  special.  President 
Nixon  tried  to  tell  us  he  has  a  new  plan 
for  peace  in  Indochina.  But  close  scrutiny 
reveals  some  semantic  shuffling  and  po- 
litical posturing,  but  nothing  fimdamen- 
tally  new. 

What  we  need  is  not  an  eight-point 
peace  plan,  but  a  one-point  program: 
Total  U.S.  withdrawal  nov.  That  means 
not  only  do  we  pull  out  our  troops  from 
South  Vietnam,  but  our  bombers  from 
adjoining  countries  and  seas  as  well;  it 
means  not  waging  war  directly  or  by 
proxy;  it  means  setting  a  date  for  with- 
drawal now,  not  after  the  completion  of 
long  and  difficult  negotiations  involving 
the  entire  Indochina  question.  There  is 
no  justification  for  making  captured 
Americans  sit  in  their  North  Vietnamese 
piisons  while  negotiations  drag  on. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  today's 
lead  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post. 
It  presents  an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
President's  speech  and  should  be  read  by 
all.  The  editorial,  "Vietnam:  The  Same 
Old  Shell  Game,"  follows: 

Vietnam:   The  Same  Old  Shell  Game 

Those  who  value  form  over  substance  may 
find  a  political  triumph  In  Mr.  Nixon's  new 
"Plan  for  Petwie"  In  Indochina — a  veritable 
political  masterstroke,  courtesy  of  nation- 
wide TV.  Senator  Mansfield,  for  example, 
hailed  It  as  a  long  step  forward:  Senators 
Muskie  and  Humphrey  welcomed  It  as  a  new 
initiative.  The  President  himself  called  it 
"generoxis,"  as  if  generosity  had  any  place  In 
our  dealings  with  a  ruthless  and  relentless 
adversary.  Republican  sympathizers  are  de- 
lighting in  the  way  the  rug  is  supposed  to 
have  been  pulled  from  under  those  who  have 
been  a  advocating  a  "date  certain"  for  our 
withdrawal  In  exchange  for  our  prisoners  of 
war — on  the  theory  that  this  Is  what  the 
President  has  been  secretly  offering.  This  is 
what  was  meant  to  dazzle  us — along  with 
the  drama  of  Dr.  Kissinger's  thirteen  trans- 
atlantic trips,  the  secret  dealings,  the  sur- 
prise. We  are  meant  to  believe.  In  short,  that 
the  President  has  gone  the  extra  mile  for 
peace"  and  that  whatever  happens  next — 
continued  Impasse,  a  new  Communist  offen- 
sive, an  increase  In  American  casualties,  a 
prolonged,  open-ended  war — is  not  his  fault. 

Well  you  can  make  the  argument  that  it  Is 
Hanoi's  fault,  or  even  that  the  whole  war  Is 
Hanoi's,  (or  Peking's  or  Moscow's)  fault, 
and  not  gain  much  by  doing  so.  You  can 
prove,  as  Mr.  Nixon  did,  that  the  enemy  has 
been  dupllcltous,  but  that  Is  hardly  a  revela- 
tion. You  can  assert  that  Mr.  Nixon  has 
tried  what  some  of  his  critics  have  long  been 
urging  him  to  try.  but  even  If  that  were  so, 
(which  It  Isn't)  It  doesn't  help  much  when 
it  doesn't  work — excep>t  perhaps  at  home, 
politically  for  a  time.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  of  course,  that  there  Is  drama  In  the  un- 
veiling of  a  secret  peace  Initiative  and  a  little 
vindication,  pterhaps,  and  not  much  else — 
not  even.  In  this  case,  much  surprise. 
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Last  November  12,  Just  about  the  time 
when  Dr.  Kissinger  was  busiest  on  his  Parl- 
sien  rounds,  the  President  was  asked  if  he 
had  any  reason  for  encouragement  concern- 
ing prospects  for  release  of  our  POWs,  and 
he  replied:  "No  reason  for  encouragement 
that  I  can  talk  about  publicly.  I  can  say, 
however,  that  we  are  pursuing  this  subject, 
as  I  have  indicated  on  several  occasions  in  a 
number  of  channels  ..."  So  the  likelihood 
of  private  dealings  was  always  there  and  the 
real  surprise  is  in  the  terms  the  President 
was  offering  "the  other  side";  there  is.  In 
fact,  no  better  way  to  measure  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  President's  hitherto  secret  "plan 
for  peace"  than  by  comparing  it  with  one  he 
was  proposing  publicly  In  October,  1970 — 
when  there  were  384,000  American  troops  in 
South  Vietnam.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Nixon  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  would  offer 
in  Parts  a  plan  for: 

"An  agreed  timetable  for  complete  with- 
drawal  as  part  of   an  over-all  settlement"; 

An  immediate  and  unconditional  release  of 
all  prisoners  of  war  held  by  both  sides; 

A  fair  political  solution,  which  would 
"refiect  the  existing  relationship  of  political 
forces"  in  South  Vietnam.  The  U.S.,  he  said, 
would  abide  by  the  outcome  (whether  one 
reached  by  negotiation  or  election,  he  did 
not  specify)  and  he  added  that  "we  know 
that  when  the  conflict  ends,  the  other  side 
will  be  there,  and  the  only  kind  of  settle- 
ment that  will  endure  is  one  both  sides  have 
an  Interest  in  preserving  (in  other  words,  an 
eventual  piece  of  the  action  in  Saigon  was 
held  out  to  the  Communists) ; 

An  Indochina  peace  conference,  to  nego- 
tiate a  wider  settlement  which  would  be 
guided  by  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Accords 
of  1954   (Vietnam)    and  1962   (Laos). 

A  cease  fire,  to  be  Internationally  super- 
vised. 

That,  then,  was  the  Nixon  peace  plan  flf- 
teen  months  ago,  publicly  put  forth  in  Paris. 
What  Is  essentially  new  or  different  about 
the  one  Dr.  Kissinger  has  been  pushing 
secretly?  Essentially  nothing,  except  that 
elaborate  election  machinery  has  been  add- 
ed— an  electoral  process  made  In  America, 
rooted  In  democratic  Institutions  which  are 
alien  to  the  Vietnamese,  and  one  to  which 
Hanoi  has  been  consistently  hostile.  That, 
and  an  eye-catching  deadline  of  six  months 
for  U.S.  troop  withdrawal,  which  Is  about  as 
uncertain  a  "date  certain"  as  could  be  de- 
vised, depending  as  It  does  on  an  agreement 
not  Just  on  prisoner  exchange,  as  the  Presi- 
dent's leading  critics  have  proposed,  but  on 
working  out  the  incredibly  difficult  details 
of  a  cease  fire  and  an  election  procedure. 

This,  we  are  Eisked  to  believe,  is  a  new 
peace  plan  whose  unilateral,  public  disclo- 
sure is  likely  to  break  the  Impasse  with  Hanoi. 
This,  we  are  told.  Is  progress,  when  In  fact 
it  Is  more  of  the  same  old  shell  game.  It  may 
work,  for  a  time,  for  as  this  game  has  been 
played  with  the  Vietnam  war  over  the  years, 
the  hand  of  a  government  In  possession  of  a 
secret  and  In  command  of  prime  time  has 
proved  more  often  than  not  to  be  quicker 
than  the  eye.  But  the  real  news  here  Is  not 
of  a  new  peace  plan,  or  even  of  an  earnest 
secret  Initiative.  What  the  President  told  us 
Tuesday  night  was  nothing  more  or  less  than 
that  he  and  Dr.  Kissinger  have  been  privately 
pressing  upon  Hanoi  a  rather  shopworn  peace 
plan,  only  slightly  refurbished,  and  that  over 
a  period  of  30  months  they  have  been  had;  he 
is  telling  us  that  he  still  wants  it  done  the 
American  way  and  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  still  not  buying  It;  he  is  telling  us  that 
negotiation  Isn't  working,  and  that  this,  by 
his  own  admission  leaves  the  alternative  of 
"Vtetnamizatlon"  which  he  Is  frank  enough 
to  describe  as  the  "long  voyage  home." 

So  unless  there  Is  a  lot  the  President  isn't 
telling  us,  we  are  Just  where  we  were  before 
we  learned  of  Dr.  Kissinger's  secret  travel; 
still  Insistent  on  having  It  our  way;  still 
counting  on  the  North  Vietnamese  to  aban- 
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don  the  goals  of  some  forty  years  of  fighting; 
still  unwilling  to  act  upon  the  President's 
own.  public  estimates  (also  offered  In  Oct., 
1970)  that  the  "South  Vietnamese  have 
gained  the  capability  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion"— and  with  less  and  less  to  offer,  as  our 
ground  forces  shrink,  in  exchange  for  our 
prisoners  of  war. 


LEGISLATION  FOR  SPECIAL  CHILD- 
FEEDING  PROGRAMS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27.  1972 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  studying 
the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
it  appears  that  the  administration  has 
cut  back  on  several  food  programs  for 
low-income  cliildren. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  the 
President  said  that — 

One  of  the  critical  areas  In  which  we  have 
worked  to  advance  the  health  of  the  Nation 
is  that  of  combating  hunger  and  improving 
nutrition. 

While  there  is  a  welcome  increase  of 
$140  million  in  the  food  stamp  program, 
there  appears  to  be  a  series  of  cutbacks  in 
food  programs  for  preschool  smd  school 
children. 

Following  is  a  list  of  child-feeding 
programs  included  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  budget  and  a  comparison  of 
the  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  years 
1972  and  1973: 


Program 


Fiscal  year- 
1972 


1973 


Schoollunch .        ..  225. 108. 000  225.000.000 

Special  assistance  to  needy 

children                      237.047.000  237.047.000 

School  breakfast  program 25.000.000  18,500,000 

Food  program  for  nonschoool- 

children  .sec  13)                 .-.-  37,775,000  20,775,000 

Special  milk  program 104,000,000  92,090,000 


As  author  of  the  legislation  providing 
for  food  assistance  to  children  in  non- 
school  situation — section  13 — I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  the  nearly  50- 
percent  reduction  in  this  program  which 
is  geared  toward  helping  low-income 
family  children  receive  nutritious  meals 
during  the  summer  months  and  in  pre- 
school centers. 

In  the  very  same  budget  message  which 
provides  for  a  cutback  in  this  program, 
there  is  a  brief  description  of  the  suc«ss 
of  the  section  13  program:  In  fiscal  year 
1971,  107.5  million  meals  were  served  to 
573,000  children  during  the  summer 
months  and  to  224,000  children  during 
school  year  programs.  In  the  present 
fiscal  year,  it  is  estimated  that  1.3  million 
children  will  be  assisted  and  197.5  million 
meals  provided. 

During  the  last  month.  I  have  written 
to  the  directors  of  this  program  in  the 
various  50  States.  To  date,  I  have  re- 
ceived answers  from  28  of  them.  The  data 
I  have  received  clearly  proves  that  this 
program  must  be  expanded — not  cut. 

To  prevent  large  numbers  of  day-care 
center  programs  from  being  cut,  to  pro- 
vide for  food  assistance  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  there  is  the  documented 
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need   for  at  least  $42  million   for  this 
program. 

Therefore,  I  have  just  introduced  leg- 
islation today  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion level  of  this  program  from  $32  mil- 
lion to  $42  million.  I  will  also  enter  in 
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the  Record  at  this  point  a  summary  of 
the  data  I  have  received,  including  quotes 
from  the  various  State  directors  attest- 
ing to  the  urgency  of  increased  funding 
for  this  program. 
I  hope  that  this  authorization  bill  can 
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win  rapid  approval  so  that  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  can  be  provided  for  this 
program  during  the  spring.  In  this  way 
these  feeding  programs  can  continue  and 
the  children  they  serve  will  continue  to 
receive  these  important,  nutritious  meals. 


state 


Fiscal  year 


Sec.  13  applications  received  dollar  value 


Total 


allotment     School  year  Summer 


Number  of 

Maximum 

children 

number  of 

Estimated 

served 

children 

surplus  or 

under 

served  if 

deficit  1972 

allotment 

full  funding 

or  1973 

Remarks  of  State  administrators 


Alabama Jl,023,  523 

Alaska 68.526 

Arizona 195.570 


J368,  523  $655,  000      JI.  023.  523 


California. 


863, 437 


373.  224 


490.213 


12.  000 
174,  552 


863,  437 


44, 100 


146 
1,701 


7,000 


Colorado 182,941 

Delaware 91.000 

Florida 1,079.355 

Hawaii 87.934 


268.  100 

3. 000.  000 

1.555.280 

87.  934 

2,500 

1,420 

53,849 

1,345 

288.000 
1.020.280 

12,000 
535,000 

Illinois. 


627,  090 


288,  000 


10,  400 


Indiana.. 
Iowa , 

Kansas... 
Kentucky. 


347,  392 
318, 165 


275, 951 
70O,  278 


178,000 


24, 000 


435,  555 


225,961 


482,  750 
202,000  ... 

5.640 

7,130 

151.000 

4,  000  . 

671.692 

18,  808 

20,508 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


501.  432 


269.011 
390,512 


571,  800 


0) 
246,000 


501,  432 


(1) 
767.800 


5,006 


1,600 
16,  198 


Michigan. 


530, 133 


(=) 


(0 


(=) 


Minnesota $498,267         $541,280         $166,635  $707,915 


-$400,000    Although  we  do   not  have  valid  applications  in  this  office  which 

have  not  been  funded,  it  is  true  that  a  number  of  institutions 
need  to  make  application. 

+56,000 

2,  783  Deficit    I  agree  with  your  efforts  in  that  these  children  should  be  cared  for 
along  with  school  age  children  in  Order  to  prepare  them  for  their 
later  years  in  the  educational  field 
The  number  of  children  presently  being  served  is  1,701  and  the 
number  that  could  have  been  served  for  all  valid  applications 
funded  is  2,783. 
-2,000,000      California  has  been  allocated  $863,437  in  special  food  service  pro- 
gram funds  for  1971-72.  It  was  our  understanding  that  these 
funds  were  for  year  round  programs  and  that  additional  funds 
would   be  allocated  for  the    1972  summer  feeding  programs 
Yesterday,  however,  we  were  informed  by  a  representative  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the  $863,437  is  our  total 
allocation,  including  funds  for  the  summer  program. 
At  the  present  time,  approximately  7,000  children  are  participating 
in  year-round  programs  and  we  have  encumbered  slightly  more 
than  $700,000  for  this  purpose.  Obviously,  we  have  a  serious 
funding  problem. 
In  addition,  we  conservatively  estimate  that  with  an  early  guaran- 
tee of  funding,  we  can  reach  230,000  children  in  the  1972  summer 
feeding  program.  At  this  level,  the  funding  needed  will  be 
approximately  $2,407,000. 
3,200          -48,700 
1.870        -209.000 
-476.000 

—56,966  11  approved  applications  are  on  hie.  These  applications  cover  25 
child-care  centers  serving  1,345  children.  If  additional  funds  are 
not  appropriated,  or  reallocated  from  other  States,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  reduce  reimbursement  rates  lor  fVlay  and  June  in 
one  or  more  of  these  programs. 
There  are  no  applications  pending  at  the  present  time.  However 
new  program  centers  anticipated  tor  hscal  year  1973  may  in- 
crease 1973's  requirements  by  $56,966. 
With  full  use  of  allocated  funds  anticipated,  no  attempt  was  made 
by  this  agency  to  encourage  applications  which,  although  they 
might  be  approved,  could  not  be  funded. 

—93,  000    The  second  question  you  raised  is  the  estimated  dollar  value  of  all 

sec.  13  applications  received.  The  applications  we  have  pending 
are  estimated  to  amount  to  about  $24,000  per  month.  However,  I 
I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  under  the  instructions  received 

I  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  we  have  discouraged  appli- 

cations for  this  program  and  have  publicized  the  fact  that  funds 
are  very  limited.  I  believe  that  is  a  fair  statement  that  our  present 
sec.  13  programs  could  easily  be  doubled  which  would  require 
approximately  $60,000  per  month  on  a  12-month  basis 
-136,000 

+  116.000    We  had  a  rapid  growth  during  last  fiscal  year  (1971)  and  are  ex- 
periencing a  rapid  growth  so  far  during  this  hscal  year  (1972).  So 

^^'  *'  *'^^*  "°'  *'^'' '°  disapprove  any  applications  that  qualified. 
+  1Z6,  000 

20,508 —  It  IS  commonly  known  that  most  individual  States  as  such  do  not 

contribute  much  financial  assistance  (cash  contribution)  toward 
the  support  of  food  service  programs:  therefore,  the  efforts  ot 
Congress  and  its  grants-in-aid  are  most  significant  and  vital  to 
the  continued  success  of  all  food  service  activity. 
It  seems  at  this  time  that  sec.  13  lunds  available  to  Kentucky  for 
hscal  1972  are  adequate.  Had  the  participation  period  been  longer 
in  several  cases,  the  financial  picture  would  have  been  different 
and  no  doubt  additional  funds  needed 
7.215       -1.245.000    We  project  that  we  will  be  serving  73,000  children  a  day,  2  snacks 
and  a  lunch  during  the  summer  months  of  June.  July,  and  August. 
At  this  time,  no  funds  are  available  for  these  children  tor  the 
summer. 
J.  271        ±400.000    See  full  text  ot  letter  following  the  table. 

19.325  377,300     From  luly  to  November  $117,704.90  has  been  expended  for  pay- 

ment of  food.  We  estimate  that  food  payments  only  lor  the  year 
will  amount  to  $307,200.  Unless  a  supplemental  budget  ol  approx- 
imately $58,700  IS  approved,  this  program  mus  be  curtailed  In 
April.  Because  ol  insufficient  funds,  no  nonfood  issistance 
applications  have  been  approved. 
Because  ot  oast  inadequate  'unding,  we  are  not  accepting  any  new 
apphcatons  tor  summer  orosrams  in  'iscai  1973.  A  request  from 
Bosfor.with  32  centers  had  to  be  refused  in  hscal  1972 
...  We  believe,  however,  that  Ihese  fund?  are  not  adequate  for  2 
reasons; 

1.  We  have  been  mlormed  by  the  USDA  that  no  ne«  programs 
should  be  approved  because  a',  the  lack  of  lunds  and 
that  this  IS  substantiateo  bv 

2.  Much  to  do  that  i^  curientiv  bemp  raised  by  othe'  agencies; 
Headstart  projrams  m  oarficular  to  substitute  spc.  13 
funds    tor    food    budsets   previously    Drovided    through 

-„-  r»,  OEO,  or  other  agencies. 

$202,503    Allocations: 

Yearly  program  1971 $343  488 

Summer  program  1971 154,779 

TotJl - 498,267 

The  sum  of  $292,827.00  was  requested  but  only  $154  779  was 
allocated  to  Minnesota  by  the  U.S.  Deoartment  of  Agriculture.  As 
a  result,  we  still  owe  the  city  of  St.  Paul  for  their  summer  pro- 
gram $26,197.27;  at  that,  we  curtailed  many  applications  received 
after  June  1971. 

Current  balance  on  hand  (year  around)  $125,271.32. 

We  appreciate  your  help  in  obtaining  sufficient  funds  not  only 
to  maintain,  but  expand  this  program.  From  the  data  given,  you 
can  understand  that  this  fine  program  will  be  terminated  unless 
funds  are  given  soon. 
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State 


I  Sec.  13  applications  received  dollar  value 

Fiscal  year 

allotment     School  year  Summer 


Total 


Number  of 

children 

served 

under 

allotment 


Maximum 

number  of 

children 

served  if 

full  funding 


Estimated 

surplus  or 

deficit  1972 

or  1973 


Remarks  of  State  administrators 


Mississippi  750,000           200,000           550,000 

NewYoik 5,007,600 

North  Carolina... 476,686 

Ohio     629,820 .- 

Oklahoma 608,374             (•)                    (») 


5. 340, 000 
476, 686 
0) 
C) 


2,086 

224,861 

27, 140 


236, 626 
32. 140 
(*) 


50.  000 


See  tull  text  of  letter  (allowing  the  table. 


86. 000 


South  Dakota. 

Utah  _ 

Vermont 


211,753      - 150,000 

126,537  73,000 

84,082 92,631.32 


5,719  -^61.753 

1,250 +53,500 

2,517 -8,649 


West  Virginia. 
Wyoming 


478,243 
70, 627 


399, 998 


174, 871 


574, 869 
21,600 


8,879 


12, 374 


-96,626 
(') 


The  year-round  fund  will  be  depleted  when  March  claims  are  paid, 
and  we  have  spent  nothing  for  equipment  assistance.  We  have 
requested  more  funds  or  a  transfer  of  $86,000  from  the  recreation 
program  which  would  allow  us  to  accept  applications  from  worthy 
day-care  programs. 

We  stopped  taking  applications,  as  the  Federal  agency  advised  us 
not  to  expand.  We  have  had  a  number  of  inquiries  and  gave  a 
negative  answer.  It  seems  that  some  are  in  trouble  because  other 
sources  of  help  have  been  withdrawn. 

We  will  be  short  of  funds  for  the  summer  recreation  program  in 
June  if  the  transfer  request  is  granted,  however,  we  believe  the 
day-care  programs  need  hrst  consideration  in  Oklahoma.  We 
would  have  approximately  the  same  amount  spent  last  June,  but 
the  funding  information  came  too  late  for  Oklahoma  City  and 
Tulsa  to  start  serving  lunches. 


This  allows  lor  no  increase  in  participation  within  current  programs 
nor  does  it  allow  tor  the  approval  ot  new  programs  We  are  antici- 
pating applications  from  3  additional  day  care  centers  within  the 
next  few  weeks  These  centers  would  be  expected  to  serve  a  total 
of  approximately  160  children  daily.  We  would,  ol  course,  be 
unable  to  approve  these  applications  without  additional  funding, 
though  the  centers  would  otherwise  qualify  for  participation. 

Further  applications  are  expected  during  the  remainder  of  the 
current  hscal  year.  It  is  the  intent  of  this  agency  to  seek  addi- 
tional funds  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  when  new 
applications  from  any  eligible  child-care  institution  are  actually 
in  hand. 


<  Fully  used. 

>  No  data  at  this  time. 

3  All  funds  will  be  used. 

M.^kRYLAND  Pood  CJommittee,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  December  15, 1971. 

Dear  Congressman  Vanik:  Mrs.  Samm 
Brown  at  the  Children's  Foundation  in  Wash- 
ington called  me  yesterday  to  Inquire 
whether  it  would  appear  that  Maryland 
would  have  adequate  Section  13  funds,  un- 
der the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  to  feed 
all  the  eligible  children  in  day  care  centers 
in  the  State  during  this  fiscal  year.  The  an- 
swer clearly  Is  no;  but  beyond  that  simple 
negative  it  Is  at  the  moment  difficult  to  de- 
termine exactly  how  short  of  funds  we  will 
be. 

The  State  School  Pood  Authority  estimates 
that,  as  of  now,  we  are  carrying  In  this  pro- 
gram approximately  1600  children  In  52  day 
care  centers  and  that  we  have  at  least  15 
other  day  care  centers  waiting  for  Inclusion. 
Because  of  the  sudden  Illness  of  the  head  of 
the  department  and  the  loss  of  one  other  staff 
member,  the  Maryland  School  Pood  Author- 
ity is  operating  presently  at  a  tremendous 
handicap.  The  statistics  given  above  are  only 
tentative  and  the  office  at  this  time  Is  unable 
to  project  the  needs  In  day  care.  They  prom- 
ise to  get  to  work  on  it  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Meanwhile  the  Maryland  Pood  Committee 
Is  trying  to  research  the  problem.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  State  Health  Department  rec- 
ord of  licensed  day  care  centers  reveals  at 
least  117  non-profit  day  care  centers,  servic- 
ing 4,271  youngsters  whose  meals  are  prob- 
ably eligible  for  federal  subsidy.  Because  of 
the  interpretation  placed  on  USDA  regula- 
tions by  the  State  Pood  Service  Office  or  be- 
cause of  the  way  the  USDA  represents  those 
regulations  to  the  State  office;  there  has  been 
little  or  no  effort  to  try  to  expand  this  fed- 
erally funded  feeding  program.  Spot  checks 
of  day  care  centers  suggests  that  In  Maryland 
the  nutrition  of  this  very  vulnerable  group  of 
children  is  frequently  sadly  neglected.  TTie 
Maryland  Pood  Committee  hopes  to  conduct 
a  careful  survey  of  all  these  day  care  centers 
In  January  to  determine  exactly  what  are 
their  food  needs. 

As  far  as  available  federal  funds  are  con- 
cerned, according  to  the  USDA,  Maryland  will 
have  a  total  of  $170,076  to  spend  on  year- 
round  programs  under  Sec.  13  In  P.Y.  '72.  At 
60<  per  child  for  260  days  this  would  provide 


•  70  applications  pending,  2,870  unserved. 
>  Funding  is  adequate. 


reimbursement  for  meals  for  only  1090  chil- 
dren and  Maryland  presently  has  1600  young- 
sters on  the  program.  Admittedly  all  centers 
are  not  receiving  the  60?  per  child  rate,  but 
some  probably  should  receive  more. 

In  trying  to  clarify  Maryland's  Sec.  13  fi- 
nancial position,  we  spoke  with  Mr.  Hugh 
Gallagher  in  the  USDA.  His  letter  in  reply  Is 
attached.  Not  mentioned  In  his  letter  Is  a 
fact  he  related  verbally;  that  the  State 
School  Pood  Authority  was  told  last  March 
to  annualize  Its  March  reimbursement  level, 
and  use  that  as  a  celling,  or  budget  for  P.  Y. 
'72.  According  to  Mr.  Gallagher  the  March 
level  of  reimbursement  multiplied  by  12  was 
$170,076.  The  Maryland  office  has  no  record 
of  that  request  or  directive.  In  fact,  the 
Maryland  State  Office  fiscal  records  are  some- 
what at  variance  with  Mr.  Gallagher's  and 
it  would  seem  to  us  that  the  difference  might 
be  extremely  significant. 

According  to  the  State  School  Food  Au- 
thority a  USDA  directive  in  1969  stated  that 
P.Y.  '70  funds  were  to  carry  the  non-school 
food  service  year-round  programs  through 
September,  1970.  Therefore  the  P.  Y.  '71  funds 
were  not  to  be  encumbered  until  October, 
1970.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  $128,656  of 
this  allotment  was  not  used.  However,  there 
were  in  the  spring  of  1971  at  least  12  day 
care  centers  asking  for  federal  funding  for 
food  and  they  were  told  no  money  was  avail- 
able. Also  in  June  in  Baltimore  there  was  a 
massive  summer  recreation  program  in  prog- 
ress Involving  some  30,000  youngsters,  who 
received  no  food  for  the  first  two  weeks  of 
the  program  because  there  were  "no  funds 
available".  These  facts  make  the  non-use  of 
$128,656  available  funds  doubly  disconcert- 
ing to  citizens. 

The  State  School  Pood  Authority  however 
labors  under  the  handicap  of  only  fractional 
information  from  the  USDA.  Up  until  the 
very  end  of  P.  Y.  '71  they  were  under  the 
impression  that  this  $128,666  could  be  used 
in  Maryland  summer  feeding  programs  in 
the  summer  of  '71.  The  policy  of  the  USDA 
In  only  making  partial  fiscal  information 
available  to  the  State  becomes  clearer  in 
P.  Y.  '72.  More  than  30,000  youngsters  were 
fed  in  Baltimore's  summer  feeding  program 
which  finally  started  in  July.  The  letters  of 


credit  reimbursing  the  state  for  this  program 
came  through  in  two  parts  both  charged  to 
"Special  Summer  Food  Service".  The  first 
was  "through  Aug.  1,  1971"  and  was  in  the 
amount  of  $417,686;  the  second  was  "through 
Nov.  1,  1971"  and  was  In  the  amount  of  $275, 
272.  Nowhere  was  the  state  told  that  $98,935 
of  this  money  was  being  charged  to  Mary- 
land's $269,011  for  year-round  programs.  In 
fact,  the  state  office  has  never  been  told  that 
Maryland's  share  of  P.  Y.  '72  direct  appro- 
priation for  Sec.  13  is  $269,011!  The  letter  of 
credit  received  in  August  and  charged  to 
Sec.  13  funds  was  in  the  amount  of  $12,985, 
and  that  received  on  Nov.  27,  also  charged  to 
to  same  account  was  $157,091.  Together  they 
total  $170,076.  The  state  has  received  no  word 
from  the  USDA  that  this  is  a  partial  or  total 
apportionment,  though  Mr.  Gallagher's  let- 
ter to  me  would  indicate  that  it  is  all  Mary- 
land will  receive. 

In  view  of  this  confusion,  the  Maryland 
Pood  Committee  wonders  whether  the  office 
of  Budget  and  Management  is  again  design- 
ing administrative  pKslicy  and  the  USDA  un- 
der their  pressure  has  pulled  out  funds  al- 
located to  the  states  for  year-round  pro- 
grams and  used  these  to  partially  pay  for 
summer-only  programs.  By  this  technique. 
Sec.  32  funds  are  conserved  and  day  care 
expenditures  cut,  because  no  funds  are 
available.  In  fact.  It  would  seem  to  us  a  pos- 
sible point  of  Inquiry  as  to  whether  the  USDA 
can  shift  funds  in  this  way  and  whether 
Maryland  can  do  anything  to  regain  the 
$98,935  which  was  intended  to  be  used  in 
year-round  programs. 

This  is  a  very  long  letter,  but  I  felt  that 
a  complete  account  of  what  is  going  on  in 
Maryland  would  be  useful  to  you  in  your 
effort  to  get  supplemental  funding  for  non- 
school  food  service  programs.  We  certainly 
support  you  In  your  effort  and  if  there  is  any 
further  information  we  can  supply,  we  tnist 
you  will  write  us.  In  the  struggle  to  combat 
hunger  in  this  country,  one  of  the  key  pop- 
ulations to  reach  is  that  of  the  very  vul- 
nerable toddler  age  children.  Non-school  fcxxl 
service  feeding  programs  in  day  care  centers 
offer  almost  the  only  feasible  method  of 
reaching  any  significant  number  of  these 
youngsters.  Such  feeding  programs  must  be 
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Improved  and  expanded  or  our  school  lunch 
program  will  always  be  too  late. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Susan  P.  Tippett. 
Executive  Director. 

The  State  EotrcATiON  Department. 

Albany,  N.Y.,  December  30.  1971. 
Dear  Congressman  Vanik:  Your  letter  of 
December  20.  1971  contained  three  simple 
questions  which  tire  actually  quite  com- 
plicated to  answer.  The  basic  answer  is  that 
we  are  being  asked  to  do  a  Job  with  hand- 
cuffs and  blindfolds  strategically  located.  I 
will  answer  your  specific  questions  with  em- 
bellishment for  those  areas  which  are  com- 
plicated. 

( 1 )  The  size  of  our  States'  allocation — 
we  were  informed  Itist  July  that  $887,880.00 
would  be  available  for  year  round  programs 
and  $4,119,720.00  would  be  available  for  sum- 
mer only  programs.  We  established  our  pro- 
gram acceptance  on  these  figures.  To  date 
we  have  received  letters  of  credit  for  $653,- 
628.00  for  year  round  and  $3,232,862.00  for 
summer  only  programs.  Assurance  has  been 
given  to  us  from  U.S.D.A.-F.N.S.  in  Wash- 
ington that  if  our  reimbursements  for 
presently  operating  year  round  and  approved 
summer  only  programs  exceed  the  letters  of 
credit,  additional  funds  will  be  made  avail- 
able. It  was  made  very  clear  that  no  expan- 
sion to  new  programs  would  be  allowed. 

(2)  The  estimated  dollar  value  of  all  Sec- 
tion 13  applications  received. — This  figure  is 
a  misnomer  in  as  much  as  we  were  told  not 
to  accept  any  more  applications.  Therefore, 
there  were  no  new  programs  added  after  Au- 
gust except  New  York  City  which  we  shut  off 
as  of  November  1  because  of  start  up  time 
and  the  nature  of  their  administrative  sys- 
tem. It  is  estimated  that  actual  applications 
have  an  approximate  expenditure  require- 
ment of  $5,340,000.00.  There  is  no  way  we 
can  anticipate  what  programs  would  have 
made  applications  had  we  not  been  In- 
structed to  prohibit  expansion. 

(3)  The  number  of  children  being  served 
under  the  programs  we  were  able  to  fund 
versus  the  number  that  could  have  been 
served  if  all  valid  applications  had  been 
funded.  Present  operations  extend  to  14,918 
A.D.P  children  in  350  programs  for  the  year 
round  programs,  and  reached  209.943  A.D.P 
children  in  203  programs  during  the  summer. 
It  is  estimated  that  an  additional  11,765  chil- 
dren could  have  been  reached  had  adequate 
funding  been  available.  Unfortunately  there 
are  undoubtedly  many  children  In  need  of 
additional  food  In  centers  who  were  verbally 
told  funding  was  no  longer  available  and  who 
subsequently   did   not  make  application. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  priorities  for  child 
nutrition  programs  can  be  clearly  defined  so 
that  we  at  the  Agency  Administrative  level 
can  make  some  definitive  plans  pertaining  to 
their  direction.  Either  we  are  in  the  business 
all  the  way  or  out.  This  in  between  monster 
is  raising  havoc  with  those  who  can  least  af- 
ford to  lose — the  p)€ople  and  worst  of  all — 
their  children. 

May  I  extend  my  warmest  thanks  for  your 
concern  with  their  well-being.  If  there  Is  any- 
thing further  that  we  might  possibly  do  to  be 
of  assistance,  please  ask. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  O.  Reed. 


FOUNTAIN  SUBCOMMITTEE  MONI- 
TORS FDA'S  REGULATION  OP 
DRUGS 


HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  27,  1972 

Mr.    FOUNTAIN.    Mr.    Speaker,   last 
month   Medical   World  News  reported 
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that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
under  prodding  from  the  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Subcommittee  which  I 
chair,  had  issued  a  special  drug  bulletin 
warning  physicians  not  to  give  the  drug 
diethylstilbestrol — DES — to  pregnant 
women.  DES,  which  has  long  been  known 
to  cause  cancer  in  test  animals,  was 
linked  early  last  year  with  the  occur- 
rence of  vaginal  cancer  in  the  female 
ofifspring  of  women  who  had  been  treated 
with  DES  during  pregnancy. 

This  finding  was  reported  by  investi- 
gators at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  in  April  1971.  On  the  basis  of 
those  reports  and  the  discovery  of  other 
similar  cases  in  New  York  State,  Dr. 
Ingraham,  the  New  York  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Health,  officially  notified  all 
physicians  in  New  York  of  the  danger  of 
using  synthetic  estrogens  during  preg- 
nancy. He  also  wrote  to  the  FDA  on 
June  15,  1971,  offering  to  provide  the 
New  York  case  histories,  and  urging 
immediate  Federal  measures  to  ban  the 
use  of  synthetic  estrogens  during  preg- 
nancy. 

It  took  FDA  nearly  2  months  merely  to 
acknowledge  Dr.  Ingraham's  letter. 
Meanwhile,  our  subcommittee  staff  mrtde 
weekly  inquiries  concerning  FDA's  posi- 
tion on  this  urgent  matter.  When  the 
subcommittee  could  obtain  no  evidence 
at  FDA  that  the  Agency  was  giving  this 
problem  serious  attention,  I  asked  FDA 
Commissioner  Edwards  to  be  prepared 
to  discuss  it  in  a  public  hearing  in 
November. 

As  Medical  World  News  correctly 
points  out,  it  was  only  then  that  the  FDA 
acted  to  warn  doctors  of  the  danger  of 
DES  and  other  synthetic  estrogen 
drugs — an  action  which  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health  had  taken 
many  months  earlier  on  the  basis  of  the 
same  scientific  evidence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  not  be  necessary 
for  a  committee  of  the  Congress,  or  any 
other  group,  to  prod  a  regulatory  agency 
into  performing  its  duties  on  a  timely  and 
efficient  basis.  I  regret  to  say  that  it  has 
become  almost  standard  practice  for  the 
PDA  either  to  ignore  important  health 
problems  involving  drugs  and  foods,  or 
to  postpone  taking  prompt  and  incisive 
action  even  after  those  problems  have 
received  widespread  public  attention. 

A  recent  example  of  this  is  FDA's  be- 
lated action  on  January  3,  1972,  limiting 
the  use  of  hexachlorophene.  This  action 
came  only  after  the  potential  hazards  of 
hexachlorophene  had  been  given  exten- 
sive coverage  in  the  scientific  and  lay 
press. 

For  instance,  an  article  in  the  Novem- 
ber 19,  1971,  issue  of  Science — the  official 
publication  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science — en- 
titled, "Hexachlorophene:  PDA  Tempo- 
rizes on  Brain-Damaging  Chemical." 
quotes  an  PDA  official  as  having  an- 
nounced last  spring: 

We  have  no  feeling  of  concern  with  hexa- 
chlorophene and  at  this  time,  with  the  in- 
formation at  hand,  do  not  plan  any  regula- 
tory action. 

PDA  is  accused  of  delaying  action  even 
though  its  own  scientists  at  the  Toxicol- 
ogy Branch  In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  had  discov- 
ered the  brain-damaging  properties  of 
hexachlorophene   when    they    fed    the 
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chemical  to  rats  almost  3  years  earlier. 
The  Science  article  charges  that  PDA 
had  possession  of  this  information  since 
1969,  and  concludes: 

To  an  alert  administrator,  the  first  reports 
from  the  Atlanta  scientists  should  have  set 
red  lights  flashing  and  bells  ringing. 

But,  according  to  Science: 

The  data  on  hexachlorophene  flowing  In 
from  the  FDA  scientists  in  the  Atlanta  Tox- 
Icology  Branch  was  treated  with  a  dllatort- 
ness  that  amounted  almost  to  suppression. 

A  follow-up  article  in  the  January  14, 
1972,  issue  of  Science,  following  FDA's 
action  to  restrict  the  use  of  hexachloro- 
phene, sums  up  the  situation  in  these 
words: 

The  FDA's  handling  of  the  hexachloro- 
phene affair  affords  in  several  respects  a  not- 
table  case  study  of  regulatory  action.  If  the 
FDA  had  not  allowed  the  use  of  hexachloro- 
phene to  mushroom  In  the  absence  of  ade- 
quate safety  data,  the  situation  would  not 
have  arisen  In  which  mUUons  of  consumers 
are  being  exposed  dally  to  a  potentially  braln- 
damaglng  chemical.  Moreover,  the  various 
regulatory  positions  adopted  by  the  agency 
appear  to  be  markedly  out  of  phase  with  the 
scientific  data  on  which  they  were  presum- 
ably based. 

Procrastination  and  inaction  by  FDA 
are  maladies  sorely  in  need  of  correction. 
I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that  I  in- 
tend to  do  everything  I  can  to  help  in- 
sure that  FDA  properly  performs  the  im- 
portant responsibilities  which  the  Con- 
gress has  entrusted  to  it. 

The  articles  from  the  December  17, 

1971.  issue  of  Medical  World  News  and 
the  November  19,  1971,  and  January  14, 

1972,  Issues  of  Science  follow: 

(Prom  the  Medical  World  News,  Dec   17 
1971 J 
Warning    Prom    the    PDA — Doctors    Cau- 
tioned About  Estrogen  in  Pregnancy 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  under 
pressure  from  a  congressional  subcommittee, 
has  warned  doctors  not  to  give  diethylstil- 
bestrol (DES)  to  pregnant  women.  Use  of  the 
drug  during  pregnancy  appears  to  Increase 
the  risk  of  female  offspring  developing  vag- 
inal adenocarcinoma  years  later,  the  agency 
has  told  physicians  In  a  special  PDA  drun 
bulletin. 

A  synthetic  nonsteroidal  estrogen  devel- 
oped In  1938,  DES  was  the  first  Inexpensive 
orally  effective  estrogen  Introduced  In  medi- 
cine. The  National  Academy  of  Sciences'  drug 
efficacy  study  reports  It  is  effective  for  re- 
placement therapy  In  cases  of  estrogen  de- 
ficiency associated  with  menopausal  syn- 
drome, for  control  of  functional  uterine 
bleeding,  for  relief  or  prevention  of  engorge- 
ment of  the  breasts  postpartum,  and  for  pal- 
liative therapy  In  the  treatment  of  carcinoma 
of  the  prostate  In  men  and  of  carcinoma 
of  the  breast  In  postmenopausal  women. 

In  the  late  1940s  and  early  1960s,  another 
use  of  DES  became  common:  administering 
It  In  doses  of  5  mg  to  150  mg  per  day  to  pre- 
vent threatened  abortion.  But  last  April,  Dr. 
Arthur  L.  Herbst  and  colleagues  at  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital.  Boston,  reported 
en  association  between  adenocarcinoma  of 
the  vagina  In  women  in  their  late  teens  and 
early  twenties  and  administration  of  DES  to 
their  mothers  during  pregnancy. 

Although  the  Mass  General  Investigators 
reported  their  findings  to  the  FDA,  the  fed- 
eral agency  did  nothing  except  follow  devel- 
opments of  the  research.  Dr.  Herbst  had 
Identified  eight  cases  of  adenocarcinoma  of 
the  vagina  In  which  the  mothers  had  taken 
DES  years  before.  None  of  the  mothers  of  32 
control  women  free  of  disease  had  taken 
the  drug. 
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Then  In  August.  Dr.  Peter  Greenwald  and 
his  colleagues  in  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  reported  another  five  cases. 
The  New  York  commissioner  of  health  passed 
the  word  on  to  the  FDA  and  suggested  that 
the  agency  alert  physicians  nationwide. 

At  this  point.  Rep.  L.  H.  Fountain  (D-N.C.) , 
chairman  of  the  House  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Subcommittee  got  Into  the  act, 
prodding  the  FDA  to  move.  But  It  was  not 
until  the  Fountain  subcommittee  announced 
that  It  would  hold  hearings  on  the  agent 
that  the  PDA  required  manufacturers  to  list 
pregnancy  as  a  contraindication  In  the  pack- 
age Insert. 

At  the  hearings.  FDA  Commissioner 
Charles  Edwards  explained  that  his  agency 
had  been  follovirlng  the  situation  closely  since 
April  but  had  delayed  action  until  It  could 
study  all  the  data.  "It  must  be  emphasized 
that  this  type  of  epidemiologic  study  defines 
only  an  association  and  not  a  cause-and-ef- 
fect  relationship,"  he  testified.  Nevertheless, 
he  announced  that  the  PDA  would  caution 
doctors  Individually  about  the  association  In 
the  special  drug  bulletin. 

All  other  estrogens — except  oral  contracep- 
tives containing  these  agents — will  be  re- 
quired to  have  the  following  warning  In  the 
labeling,  says  the  bulletin:  "A  statistically 
significant  association  has  been  reported  be- 
tween maternal  ingestion  during  pregnancy 
of  diethylstilbestrol  and  the  occurrence  of 
vaginal  carcinoma  developing  years  later  in 
the  offspring.  Whether  such  an  association 
is  applicable  to  all  estrogens  is  not  known 
at  this  time.  In  any  case,  estrogens  are  not 
indicated  for  use  during  pregnancy." 

Meanwhile,  the  Fountain  subcommittee  Is 
focusing  on  another  question  relating  to 
DES:  Should  the  drug  continue  to  be  used  as 
an  additive  to  animal  feed  to  stimulate  faster 
growth,  in  light  of  its  association  with  can- 
cer and  In  the  face  of  Increased  reports  of 
DES  residues  in  slaughtered  beef? 

(From  the  Science  magazine,  Nov.  19,  1971] 

Hexachlorophene  :  FDA  Temporizes  on 
Brain-Damaging  Chemical 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  is  pre- 
paring to  take  limited  action  against  certain 
uses  of  a  brain-damaging  chemical  some  18 
months  after  scientists  In  one  of  the  agency's 
regional  offices  first  raised  doubts  about  the 
chemical's  safety.  The  chemical,  hexachloro- 
phene.* is  an  antibacterial  agent  tised  In  a 
wide  variety  of  soaps,  shampoos,  deodorants, 
creams,  and  sundry  cosmetics.  Hexachloro- 
phene will  probably  turn  out  to  be  quite  in- 
nocuous In  most  of  Its  normal  uses,  but  be- 
cause of  confused  and  dilatory  action,  the 
PDA  and  the  industries  It  is  supposed  to 
regulate  have  not  yet  managed  to  assess  the 
potentially  serious  hazards  the  chemical 
presents. 

The  chief  of  these  hazards  Is  that  small 
concentrations  of  hexachlorophene  produce 
microscopically  visible  damage  In  the  brains 
of  rats.  Since  the  chemical  is  absorbed 
through  the  skin.  It  may  reach  harmful  con- 
centrations In  the  blood,  particularly  of  peo- 
ple who  make  heavy  use  of  hexachlorophene- 
containing  products.  A  second  danger,  even 
less  well  assessed.  Is  that  hexachlorophene 
may  contain  as  a  manufacturing  Inpurlty  the 
group  of  chemicals  known  as  dloxlns,  minute 
quantities  of  which  can  cause  violent  skin 
eruptions  and  acne. 

Hexachlorophene  has  enjoyed  more  than 
two  decades  of  safe  use  as  the  standard  anti- 
bacterial agent  of  soaps.  This  record  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  responsible  policy  of  the 
Swiss-based  Olvaudan  Corporation,  which  de- 
veloped and  patented  the  chemical.  Contrary 
to  Its  best  commercial  interests.  Olvaudan 
sold  hexachlorophene  only  to  companies  that 
could  demonstrate  a  safe  and  effective  use 
for  It  In  their  products.  When  Oivaudsn's 


•Hexachlorophene  Is  known  chemically  as 
2,2'-methylenebl8(3,4,6-trlchlorophenol), 
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patent  expired  3  or  4  years  ago,  so  did  Its 
control.  Regulation  passed  to  the  PDA,  which 
has  placed  virtually  no  restrictions  on  the 
chemical. 

Because  of  its  extreme  toxicity,  Givaudan 
refused  to  sell  hexachlorophene  for  such 
Internal  uses  as  In  throat  lozenges.  But  the 
PDA  has  countenanced  Its  use  In  toothpastes 
and  mouthwashes.  Hexachlorophene  Is  now 
an  ingredient  of  some  300  to  400  products, 
ranging  from  fungicides  for  vegetables  and 
citrus  fruits,  to  shoellners,  shampoos,  and 
after-shave  lotions.  Among  Its  most  need- 
less uses  Is  in  vaginal  deodorants,  a  $53  mll- 
llon-a-year  racket  founded  on  high  pressure 
advertising  and  the  ruthless  exploitation  of 
modern  phobias  about  body  odor.  (Hexa- 
chlorophene Is  not  even  effective  against 
the  type  of  bacteria  chiefly  responsible  for 
vaginal  odor.)  Like  DDT,  another  chlorinated 
aromatic  compound,  hexachlorophene  has 
become  a  common  human  additive,  being 
present  in  the  bloodstream  in  amounts 
typically  of  1  part  per  billion.  Such  has 
been  the  consequence  of  regulatory  responsi- 
bility passing  from  an  industrial  company  to 
a  government  agency. 

Danger  signals  about  hexachlorophene 
have  not  been  wanting,  only  Ignored.  Two 
unique  diseases,  chloasma  and  burn  enceph- 
alopathy, have  been  associated  with  the 
chemical.  Chloasma,  described  as  a  blacken- 
ing of  the  face,  was  reported  In  1961;  burn 
encephalopathy,  a  state  of  coma  and  muscle 
twitching  often  observed  In  burn  patients 
treated  with  hexachlorophene,  was  described 
In  1968  by  D.  L.  Larson  of  the  Galveston 
Shrine  Burn  Institute.  Chloasma  and  other 
skin  diseases  that  have  periodically  been  as- 
sociated with  hexachlorophene  should  have 
been  particularly  suggestive  to  would-be 
regulators.  Hexachlorophene  is  synthesized 
from  2,4.5-trlchlorophenol,  the  same  chemi- 
cal that  in  the  manufacture  of  the  herbicide 
2.4,5-T  is  known  to  give  rise  to  dloxln.  Dloxln 
was  found  In  the  mld-1960's  to  cause  the 
gross  skin  disease,  named  chloracne,  that 
dlsflgured  workers  In  a  2,4.5-T  plant. 

Equally  suggestive  should  have  been  the 
finding,  first  announced  in  1967,  that  hexa- 
chlorophene can  enter  the  body  not  Just  via 
wounds  and  burns,  but  through  the  Intact 
skin.  No  one  In  the  FDA  seems  to  have  been 
bothered  by  the  thought  that  a  poison  in- 
tended for  external  use  only  might  dally  be 
reaching  the  bloodstream  of  millions  of 
users. 

Nonetheless,  though  for  a  quite  different 
reason.  It  was  an  FDA  scientist  who  first 
raised  the  lid  on  hexachlorophene.  Because 
of  a  manufacturer's  application  to  use  hexa- 
chlorophene as  a  fungicide,  a  test  of  the 
chemical's  toxicity  was  undertaken  at  the 
PDA's  toxicology  branch  in  Atlanta.  Georgia. 
Renate  D.  Kimbrough  and  her  colleague 
Thomas  B.  Gaines  found  that  rats  became 
paralyzed  after  a  2-week  diet  containing  500 
parts  per  million  (ppm)  of  hexachlorophene. 
Examining  the  rats'  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
they  noticed  "a  peculiar  edema  of  the  white 
matter  resembling  spongy  degeneration.  .  .  ." 
(The  damage  was  reversible;  animals  re- 
moved from  the  diet  recovered  over  a  period 
of  weeks.)  Later  studies  established  that  the 
same  brain  lesions  were  produced  (In  8  out 
of  a  group  of  10  rats)  by  a  diet  containing 
as  little  as  100  ppm  of  hexachlorophene.  but 
no  effect  was  observed  with  a  diet  of  20  ppm. 
In  a  review  of  these  and  other  results  that 
was  finally  published  this  August.  Kimbrough 
concluded  that  "At  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  the  unnecessary  use  of  concen- 
trated hexachlorophene  should  be  curtailed, 
and  residues  on  food  products  should  be  re- 
viewed and  restricted  when  appropriate." 

The  relevance  of  the  rat  data  to  man  was 
studied  further  by  two  other  PDA  scientists, 
Robert  E.  Hawk  and  August  Curley,  also  of 
the  Atlanta  Toxicology  Branch.  Measuring 
the  concentrations  of  hexachlorophene  In 
the  blood  of  rats.  Hawk  and  Curley  found 
that  rats  fed  a  diet  containing  100  ppm  of 
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the  chemical  were  carrying  an  average  of  1.2 
ppm  In  their  blood  (with  a  range  of  0.985  to 
1.48  ppm).  Rats  fed  more  concentrated  diets 
of  hexachlorophene  had  a  proportionately 
heavier  load  of  hexachlorophene  In  their 
blood.  Blood  levels  measured  In  12  human 
subjects  with  no  unusual  exposure  to  the 
chemical  ranged  from  a  minimum  of  0.005 
ppm,  to  0.089  ppm  for  the  subject  who  had 
made  the  greatest  recent  use  of  a  hexachlor- 
ophene product.  The  latter  concentration  Is 
almost  a  tenth  of  that  which  causes  gross 
brain  damage  in  the  rat.  These  results  were 
announced  by  Curley  and  Hawk  in  March  at 
a  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

Another  Important  study  by  the  four  At- 
lanta scientists  concerned  the  use  In  hospi- 
tals of  concentrated  hexachlorophene  solu- 
tions to  wash  Infants.  In  collaboration  with 
Gerald  Nathenson  and  Laurence  Flnberg  of 
the  Montefiore  Hospital  in  New  York  City, 
they  found  that  at  the  time  of  discharge 
from  hospital  the  infants  had  accumulated 
blood  levels  of  hexachlorophene  averaging 
0.109  ppm.  The  highest  level  recorded — 
0.646  ppm —  was  measured  In  a  baby  boy 
washed  five  times  with  a  3  percent  solution 
of  hexachlorophene.  This  level  Is  more  than 
half  the  blood  concentration  which  causes 
brain  lesions  In  rats. 

What  was  the  response  of  the  FDA  to  the 
Information  emerging  about  hexachloro- 
phene? In  fact,  the  agency  was  learning  al- 
most nothing  It  had  not  already  known  since 
at  least  April  1971.  at  which  time  an  FDA 
oflQclal  announced.  "We  have  no  feeling  of 
concern  with  hexachlorophene  and  at  this 
time,  with  the  information  at  hand,  do  not 
plan  any  regulatory  action."  The  Important 
work  of  the  FDA's  Atlanta  scientists  had 
been  communicated  to  the  FDA's  Washing- 
ton office  a  year  beforehand,  in  April  1970, 
and  in  prellminarj'  form  as  early  as  July  1969. 
Moreover,  studies  carried  out  by  the  FDA's 
Washington  staff  had  brought  to  light  se- 
rious data  about  the  levels  of  hexachloro- 
phene attained  in  human  blood. 

These  studies,  though  not  yet  published, 
form  part  of  .-in  internal  FDA  review  of 
hexachlorophene,  a  first  draft  of  which  was 
completed  In  June.  Parts  of  the  report  were 
seen  by  Cecil  H.  Fox  of  West  Georgia  Col- 
lege. Carrollton.  Ga.,  In  the  course  of  a  study 
of  hexachlorophene  he  made  this  summer 
as  a  member  of  Ralph  Nader's  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Responsive  Law.  Prom  documents 
made  available  by  Pox  to  Science,  It  appears 
that  quite  high  levels  of  hexachlorophene 
have  been  detected  In  human  blood  by  the 
PDA  study.  For  Instance,  persons  showering 
with  pHlsohex  (a  3  percent  solution  of  hexa- 
chlorophene) accumulated  between  0.1  and 
0.38  ppm  of  hexacnlorophene  in  their  blood. 
Mouthwash  users  who  gargled  once  a  day 
with  a  0.5  i>ercent  hexachlorophene  solution 
for  3  weeks  built  up  an  average  concentration 
of  0.06  ppm  hexachlorophene  In  their  blood. 

The  highest  level  found  In  shower  users — 
0.38  ppm  of  hexachlorophene  In  their  blood, 
age  level  that  causes  gross  brain  damage  In 
rats.  Another  group  of  hexachlorophene  user 
at  risk  are  the  24  million  Americans  who  use 
vaginal  deodorant  sprays.  The  residues  of 
these  sprays,  once  the  volatile  matter  has 
evaporated,  are  surprisingly  strong  In  hexa- 
chlorophene. Analyses  conducted  In  the  PDA 
Division  of  Colors  and  Cosmetics  Technology 
show  that  Vespre.  the  number  two  best  seller, 
contains  0.24  percent  hexachlorophene  In 
the  bulk  spray,  but  98.5  percent  In  the  resi- 
due left  on  the  skin.  PDS.  the  market  leader, 
contains  only  0.08  percent  hexachlorophene 
In  bulk,  but  4.4  percent  In  its  nonvolatile 
matter.  The  FDA  has  recei\-ed  a  score  of  con- 
sumer complaints  about  vaplnal  deodorants 
In  the  last  year  and  the  manufacturers  have 
had  many  more. 

Another  group  of  users  at  risk  are  acne 
sufferers,  for  whom  strong  hexachlorophene 
solutions  such  as  pHlsohex  are  the  standard 
prescription.  Besides  the  chance  that  hexa- 
chlorophene may  enter  the  bloodstream  In 
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large  doses,  acne  sufferers  stand  to  have  their 
condition  exacerbated  by  any  dloxln  that 
may  from  time  to  time  contaminate  hexa- 
chlorophene  samples.  The  extreme  toxicity 
of  dloxln — a  single  exposure  of  between  1 
nanorgam  and  1  microgram  will  raise  a  vis- 
ible reaction  on  the  skin— means  that  levels 
below  the  ordinary  limits  of  detection  toay 
still  be  toxic. 

These  and  the  other  risks  to  users  of  hexa- 
chlorophene    products     are     Impossible     to 
evaluate  without  more  data  than  Is  at  pres- 
ent publicly  available.  But  the  FDA  seems  to 
have  been  less  than  zealous  In  generating  the 
necessary   data.   The   most   pertinent   grant 
the    agency    Is    supporting    is    one    that    It 
grudgingly  Inherited  from  a  Public  Health 
Service  program.  Moreover,  the  data  on  hexa- 
chlorophene  flowing  in  from  the  PDA  scien- 
tists In  the  Atlanta  Toxicology  Branch  was 
treated  with   a  dllatorlness  that  amounted 
almost  to  suppression.  The  first  news  of  Klm- 
brough's    toxicity    tests    on   rats   started    to 
reach   the  FDA   in   monthly   reports   dating 
from  July  1969.  A  completed  paper  by  Klm- 
brough    and    Gaines    describing    the   micro- 
scopic damage  caused  by  hexachlorophene  in 
the  brains  of  rats  was  submitted  for  approval 
to  the  FDA's  Washington  office  In  April  1970 
After  a  7-month  delay,  the  caper  was  ap. 
proved   for  publication  and   finally  entered 
the  public  domain  as  an  article  in  the  Au- 
gust 1971  issue  of  Archives  of  Environmental 
Health.  A  major  review  of  the  literature  on 
hexachlorophene    was    completed    by    Klm- 
brough  for  the  FDA  in  May  1970  but  took 
another  15  months  to  reach  the  public  eye 
Curley  and  Hawk  submitted  for  publication 
in  June  1970  their  data  on  hexachlorophene 
concentrations  in  rat  and  human  blood-  the 
FDA    refused    permission    to    publish    for   6 
months,  until  in  January  1971  the  Atlanta 
Toxicology   Branch    was   transferred   to   the 
newly     created     Environmental     Protection 
Agency,  a  move  that  allowed  the  two  scien- 
tists to  make  their  work  known  at  the  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Society  meeting  this  March 
To   an   alert    administrator,   the   first   re- 
ports   from    the    Atlanta    scientists    should 
have  set  red  lights  flashing  and  bells  ring- 
ing. The  Issues  raised  by  the  Atlanta  experi- 
ments required  urgent  answers  to  such  ques- 
tlons  as  what  significance  the  rat  data  have 
for  man.  Are  humans  more  or  less  sensitive 
to   hexachlorophene   than   rats?   If   a   blood 
level  of  1.2  ppm  hexachlorophene  causes  gross 
bram  damage  in  the  rat,  do  lesser  doses  cause 
any  detectable  behavior  change?  What  Is  the 
upper  level  of  dloxln  that  could  escape  detec 

ITn  dam^agT^'^'°'°^^^"^  *"^  '''  ^""  — 
The  PDA  has  had  at  least  18  months  to  an- 
swer these  questions,  but  so  far  has  neither 
acted  against  hexachlorophene  nor  set  forth 
reasons   for   not  doing  so.   Hexachlorophene 

,?«;•  ^  ^';*v:  ^^  "^""^  '^^  '"'•  """^t  normal 
uses,    but    the   longer   the   PDA   delavs   an- 

beX  nll^'^vf^*^'"^  '°''  supposing  this  to 

lluurJT'  ^^^  ^'^**^'"  ^^^  likelihood  that 

w?    i      i^f  ""^^  '■**^^'"  tha"  scientific  data 
will  decide  the  Issue. 

These  pressures  have  already  started  to 
act,  following  the  publication  in  August  of 
the  Atlanta  scientists'  work.  The  FDA  has 
been  working  for  6  months  on  a  second  sci- 
entific review  of  hexachlorophene.  the  com- 
pletion of  which  would.  In  normal  circum- 
stances, precede  any  regulatory  action  Al- 
though the  report  is  not  expected  to  be  ready 
for  up  to  a  month,  the  FDA  announced  last 
week,  through  the  mouth  of  its  press  officer 
John  T.  Walden.  that  It  will  act  "soon"  to 
require  warning  labels  on  vaginal  deodorants 
and  liquid  skin  cleansers  such  as  pHlsohex. 
The  Industries  concerned  responded  with  the 
arrogance  and  strong-arm  tactics  that  are 
known  to  pay  off  against  the  FDA.  Leonard 
H.  Lavln,  president  of  the  Alberto-Culver 
Company,  which  makes  the  market-leading 
FDS  vaginal  deodorant,  flred  off  a  telegram 
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to  PDA  Commissioner  Charles  Edwards  de- 
manding that  Walden  be  sacked  for  his  "in- 
accurate, irresponsible  and  unauthorized 
statements  about  certain  products  contain- 
ing hexachlorophene."  (Walden's  crime  was 
to  tell  the  Washington  Post  that  there  Is  no 
medical  Justification  for  hexachlorophene  In 
vaginal  deodorants.)  Lavln  demanded  a 
meeting  in  Washington  with  Commissioner 
Edwards  the  next  day.  According  to  E.  P. 
Doyle.  Alberto-Culver's  vice-president  for 
public  relations.  "We  had  a  meeting  with 
Edwards  on  Friday  afternoon  and  we  feel 
satisfied  that  they  will  await  more  scientlflc 
evidence  before  taking  any  action.  Our  peo- 
ple feel  the  PDA  doesn't  have  any  good  sci- 
entific information  and  was  acting  simply  on 
the  basis  of  generalized  and  somewhat  biased 
articles."  Doyle  added. 

The  FDA's  promise  of  further  delay  to 
Alberto-Culver  may  not  be  In  cither's  Interest, 
since  countervailing  pressure  from  Congress 
and  consumers  may  rush  the  agency  Into  a 
premature  and  unnecessarily  harsh  decision. 
And  while  the  FDA  makes  up  its  mind,  the 
public  continues  to  bear  whatever  risk  ex- 
posure to  hexachlorophene  may  represent. — 
Nicholas  Wade 

[From  the  Science  Magazine.  Jan.  14.  1972] 
FDA's  "Prtjdence"  on  Hexachlorophene 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA) 
last  week  announced  sweeping  restrictions 
on  hexachlorophene,  the  antibacterial  agent 
to  which  the  public  is  now  exposed  through 
some  400  different  products  ranging  from 
soaps  to  cosmetics  and  vaginal  deodorants. 
"The  only  prudent  course  Is  to  reduce  the 
total  human  exposure  to  hexachlorophene." 
explained  FDA  Commissioner  Charles  C.  Ed- 
wards. 

The  PDA's  handling  of  the  hexachloro- 
phene affair  affords  in  several  respects  a  no- 
table case  study  of  regulatory  action.  If  the 
FDA  had  not  allowed  the  use  of  hexachloro- 
phene to  mushroom  in  the  absence  of  ade- 
quate safety  data,  the  situation  would  not 
have  arisen  in  which  millions  of  consumers 
are  being  exposed  dally  to  a  potentially 
brain-damaging  chemical.  Moreover,  the 
various  regulatory  positions  adopted  by  the 
agency  appear  to  be  markedly  out  of  phase 
with  the  scientific  data  on  which  they  were 
presumably  based.  The  results  of  crucial  ex- 
periments Indicating  that  hexachlorophene 
causes  lesions  in  the  brains  of  rats  were 
made  available  to  FDA  decision-makers  In 
April  1970  and  were  communicated  in  pre- 
liminary form  as  early  as  July  1969  (Science, 
19  November  1971).  Yet  as  recently  as  10 
November  1971  agency  spokesmen  said  there 
were  no  plans  to  seek  an  outright  ban  on 
hexachlorophene,  only  to  require  certain 
products  to  carry  warning  labels. 

The  only  new  evidence  that  appears  to 
have  come  to  light  between  then  and  last 
week's  restrictions  Is  a  study  submitted  to 
the  FDA  on  19  November  by  Winthrop  Labor- 
atories, in  which  newborn  monkevs  washed 
dally  for  90  days  with  a  3  percent  hexa- 
chlorophene solution  were  found  to  have 
developed  brain  damage  similar  to  that  ob- 
served in  rats. 

There  Is  no  immediately  obvious  reason 
why  such  a  study,  a  necessary  confirmation 
of  the  rat  data,  was  not  required  or  Instituted 
by  the  FDA  21  months  ago,  when  the  rat 
experiments  were  first  reported.  (These 
experiments  were  carried  out  by  FDA  sci- 
entists based  In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  but  because 
of  the  agency's  protracted  delay  In  granting 
permission  to  publish,  the  data  have  reached 
the  public  domain  only  in  the  last  few 
months.  In  published  documents,  the  FDA 
mlsleadlngly  refers  to  this  data  as  a  "recent" 
study.) 

Few  drugs  are  totally  free  of  risk,  but  In 
most  instances  the  risks  are  far  outweighed 
by  the  benefits.  Such  Is  not  the  case  with 
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many  of  the  uses  of  hexachlorophene;  a  re- 
port by  the  Drug  Efficacy  Study  Group  of  the 
National  Research  Council,  which  was  re- 
leased last  month  by  the  PDA,  concludes  that 
hexachlorophene  preparations  are  "lacking 
In  substantial  evidence  of  effectiveness 
for  .  .  .  the  broad  claim  as  a  vaginal  douche, 
in  the  treatment  of  chronic  eczema,  in  ir- 
rigating or  cleansing  wounds  and  burns,  and 
as  an  'aid  to  personal  hjrglene."  " 

An  FDA  Drug  Bulletin  Issued  last  month 
gives  the  Impression  that  this  Important 
study  is  of  recent  origin  by  stating  that  it 
was  published  by  the  FDA  on  8  December 
1971.  In  fact,  the  study  has  been  In  the  PDA's 
possession  for  nearly  3  years,  since  April  1969. 
The  market  for  vaginal  deodorants,  most  of 
which  contain  hexachlorophene  as  the  prin- 
cipal active  ingredient,  has  grown  from  noth- 
ing 5  years  ago  to  a  business  worth  $53  mil- 
lion a  year  and  involving  24  million  women. 
Probably  more  than  half  of  this  growth  has 
occurred  since  mld-1969,  by  which  date  the 
PDA  knew  both  that  hexachlorophene  was 
Ineffective  as  a  vaginal  deodorant  and  that 
it  was  potentially  damaging  to  mammalian 
brains. 

The  PDA  has  the  strictly  legalistic  defense 
that  vaginal  deodorants  are  a  cosmetic,  and 
cosmetics,  unlike  drugs,  are  not  required  by 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  be  proven  safe  and  effective  prior  to 
marketing. 

The  hexachlorophene  Incident  seems  to 
have  stimulated  an  important  reinterpreta- 
tlon  of  this  caveat  emptor  policy.  In  a  state- 
ment to  be  published  this  week  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  the  FDA  professes,  "It  Is  funda- 
mental that  no  manufacturer  of  a  consumer 
product  has  the  right  to  place  that  product 
on  the  market  without  first  substantiating 
its  safety.  ...  In  the  case  of  a  cosmetic,  al- 
though the  act  does  not  require  FDA  ap- 
proval prior  to  marketing,  it  necessarily  con- 
templates that  the  manufacturer  has  ob- 
tained all  data  and  information  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  substantiate  the  product's 
safety  before  marketing." 

Because  this  has  not  been  the  case  for 
hexachlorophene,  the  FDA  found  it  necessary 
last  week  to  ban  the  use  of  hexachlorophene 
as  an  active  ingredient  in  cosmetics  (it  may 
be  used  as  a  preservative  at  a  level  no  higher 
than  0.1  percent)  and  to  require  that  soaps 
and  other  skin  cleansers  containing  more 
than  0.75  percent  hexachlorophene  be  avail- 
able by  prescription  only.  All  antibacterial 
ingredients  used  to  replace  hexachlorophene 
In  cosmetic  compounds  must  be  adequately 
tested  for  safety  prior  to  marketing,  failing 
which  the  packet  must  bear  a  prominent 
warning. 

This  regulatory  action,  which  will  safe- 
guard the  millions  of  consumers  who  use 
vaginal  deodorants  and  high  concentration 
hexachlorophene  cleansers,  is  the  direct — al- 
beit long  delayed — consequence  of  work  by 
the  scientists  at  the  PDA's  toxicology  branch 
in  Atlanta  ( the  branch  has  since  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  FDA  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency ) .  The  scientists  are  Renate 
D.  Kimbrough  and  Thomas  B.  Gaines,  who 
first  discovered  the  bralndamaglng  properties 
of  hexachlorophene  when  they  fed  it  to  rats. 
These  results  were  confirmed  and  extended 
by  August  Curley  and  Robert  E.  Hawk,  also 
of  the  Atlanta  toxicology  branch.  It  Is  pre- 
sumably indicative  of  the  value  placed  by 
the  FDA  on  good  science  that  these  scientists 
have  not  yet  received  any  word  of  official 
praise  or  recognition  for  their  achievement. 
In  a  review  of  the  hexachlorophene  ques- 
tion made  available  to  the  FDA  In  May  1970, 
Kimbrough  concluded  "At  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  the  unnecessary  use  of 
concentrated  hexachlorophene  should  be 
curtailed."  Some  21  months  later.  Commis- 
sioner Edwards  has  acted  on  Kimbrough 's  ad- 
vice.—N.W. 
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THE  ONE  TRULY  NECESSARY  DUTY 
OF  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF   CALIFOaNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27.  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  Milton 
Friedman,  professor  of  economics,  said: 

The  excuse  for  the  destruction  of  liberty 
Is  always  the  plea  of  necessity — that  there 
is  no  alternative. 

What  are  the  truly  necessary  tasks  of 
Government?  Today  we  are  told  that  it 
is  Government's  indispensable  duty  to 
become  involved  in  almost  every  area  of 
American  life.  Such  major  assaults  on 
liberty  as  mandatory  Federal  price  and 
wage  controls  are  justified  in  the  name 
of  necessity.  Huge  Federal  deficits  which 
debase  oiu:  dollar  and  thereby  undermine 
our  whole  economy  are  justified  in  the 
name  of  necessity.  Every  proposed  cut  in 
Federal  spending  or  elimination  of  bu- 
reaucrats from  the  public  payroll 
is  greeted  with  anguished  howls  that 
every  cent  and  every  desk  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  web  of  governmental  re- 
strictions on  the  life  and  work  of  the 
productive  citizen  grows  tighter  and 
more  complex  while  more  and  more  spe- 
cial, unearned  privileges  go  to  the 
unproductive. 

It  is  time  we  started  talking  sense 
about  what  Government  really  has  to  do. 

The  one  truly  necessary  task  of  Gov- 
ernment is  protection  of  the  lives  and 
the  property  of  its  citizens.  This  is  the 
purpose  for  which  governments  were 
established  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
history  of  civilizations.  It  is  the  one  func- 
tion of  Government  we  cannot  live  with- 
out. History  has  shown  again  and  again 
that  when  any  government  ceases  to  be 
able  to  perform  this,  its  essential  duty, 
either  it  is  promptly  supplanted  by  a 
foreign  government  through  conquest 
which  can  at  least  keep  order,  or  there 
is  a  plunge  into  anarchy  whose  horrors 
soon  make  the  people  willing  to  accept 
any  government,  no  matter  how  tyran- 
nical, as  the  lesser  of  evils. 

When  France  was  .plunged  into  an- 
archy at  the  time  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, the  result  was  a  totalitarian  state 
under  Napoleon  Bonaparte  who  nearly 
conquered  the  world.  When  Russia  was 
plunged  into  anarchy  after  the  Keren- 
sky  government  overthrew  the  Czar  in 
1917,  the  result  was  to  pave  the  way  for 
Bolshevik  dictatorship.  In  both  these 
cases  the  enemy  was  within.  But  he  may 
also  come  from  outside,  as  when  Prance 
in  1940  had  allowed  its  national  defense 
to  become  wholly  inadequate  resulting  in 
Hitler's  lightning  conquest  of  the  coun- 
try in  just  a  little  more  than  1  month. 

Whenever  our  Government  is  no 
longer  able  to  protect  American  citizens 
adequately  against  crime  and  subversion 
at  home  and  would-be  conquerors 
abroad,  we  will  suffer  exactly  the  same 
fate. 

Yet  one  would  hardly  guess  it  by  lis- 
tening to  the  rhetoric  of  our  numerous 
Presidential  candidates  of  both  parties 
as  they  "gear  up"  for  the  1972  cam- 
paign, telling  us  that  our  real  problems 
are  poor  social  relations  and  "pockets  of 
poverty"  in  our  cities — problems  which 
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supposedly  can  be  solved  by  hiring  more 
bureaucrats  to  hand  out  more  money. 

We  are  finding  that  as  we  extend  Gov- 
ernment into  more  and  more  areas  where 
its  intrusion  is  not  necessary  and  in 
many  cases  actually  harmful,  the  ability 
and  willingness  of  Goverrunent  to  per- 
form its  one  essential  task  declines.  We 
concentrate  so  much  on  trying  to  cure 
the  stomachaches  and  rurmy  noses 
of  our  society  that  we  forget  the  man 
who  is  pointing  a  gun  at  our  head,  or 
try  to  pretend  that  he  can  be  "reasoned 
with"  through  negotiations  or  that  a 
flower  will  grow  out  of  his  gun  barrel.  We 
may  take  it  almost  as  a  natural  law  of 
government  that  the  more  different  jobs 
we  give  it  to  do,  the  less  well  it  will  do  its 
essential  job  of  protecting  the  lives  and 
property  of  our  people. 

The  first  questions  every  1972  candi- 
date for  President  and  for  Congress 
should  hear  are:  What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  crime  in  the  streets?  What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  internal  subver- 
sion and  revolutionary  violence?  Above 
all,  what  are  you  going  to  do  to 
strengthen  our  national  defense? 


LESSONS  OF  HISTORY  WARN 
AGAINST  PRESIDENT'S  TRIPS  TO 
MOSCOW  AND  PEKING 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
our  colleagues  may  recall  a  popular  book 
of  three  decades  ago  entitled  "You  Can't 
Do  Business  With  Hitler."  The  thesis 
of  the  writing  is  that  a  dictator  is  an 
unscrupulous,  hard  dealing,  and  uncom- 
promising person  who  acts  almost  al- 
ways to  serve  his  own  interests.  Any  con- 
cessions are  made  with  the  view  of  us- 
ing the  concession  to  achieve  some  great- 
er gain  for  himself.  His  words  are  sus- 
pect and  his  promises  are  kept  so  long 
as  they  serve  his  purix>ses. 

Now  that  Herr  Kissinger  has  arranged 
for  the  President  to  confer  with  Red 
China's  Dictator  Mao  next  month  and 
with  Communist  Russia's  Dictator 
Brezhnev  in  May,  a  similar  volume  en- 
titled "You  Can't  E>o  Business  With  the 
Communists"  is  needed  at  once  for  the 
edification  of  President  Nixon.  This  would 
be  a  worthy  project  for  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion to  subsidize. 

History  has  been  defined  as  the  story 
of  what  a  people  did,  and  what  hap- 
pened to  them  because  of  what  they  did. 
It  has  been  said  before  that  those  who 
fail  to  learn  and  profit  from  the  lessons 
of  history  are  doomed  to  repeat  them. 
This  maxim  applies  to  nations  as  well  as 
to  individuals. 

In  an  enlightening  speech  given  In 
Toronto,  Canada  in  1959,  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  Canada  at  the  time,  the  Honor- 
able Richard  B.  Wigglesworth,  expressed 
the  policy  of  our  Government  toward 
Soviet  Russia  when  he  traced  the  his- 
tory of  the  treachery,  broken  promises, 
and  aggressive  imperialistic  expansion- 
ism of  the  Soviets.  He  concluded  his  ad- 
dress with  the  following  sage  counsel : 

Why  is  it  when  the  record  of  the  current 
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history  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  so  clear,  when 
the  written  and  spoken  words  of  its  leaders 
are  so  specific  in  pointing  to  world  domina- 
tion as  the  basic  objective  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  some  people  .  .  .  believe  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  peace  loving. 

Again,  I  think  that  the  answer  is  a  sim- 
ple one.  They  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  peace  loving  because  It  says  so  and  because 
It  says  so  repeatedly  In  skillful,  clever  and 
sophisticated  ways  until  the  real  record  is 
forgotten. 

The  Eigents  of  World  Communism  devote 
much  more  money,  more  time  and  more 
energy  to  propaganda  than  does  the  free 
world.  Their  Immediate  tasks  are  often  sim- 
plified by  the  fact  that  they  are  completely 
unhampered  by  facts  or  truth  in  carrying 
out  their  mission. 

While  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  toward  Communist  coimtries  has 
mellowed,  the  Communists  have  not  re- 
laxed in  their  drive  for  world  domina- 
tion. 

The  history  of  the  Soviet  Union  since 
1917  reveals  that  its  ruthless  dictators 
have  gone  back  on  almost  ever>'  promise 
and  treaty  they  have  ever  made.  In  fact, 
their  leaders  have  boasted  that  "prom- 
ises are  like  piecrusts,  made  to  be 
broken."  They  have  been  unyielding  in 
their  negotiations  as  have  the  Red  Chi- 
nese— except  when  the  goals  of  inter- 
national communism  are  advanced — and 
as  a  consequence  the  United  States  has 
ended  up  placating  and  appeasing  them 
with  generous  concessions.  The  United 
States  has  been  accused  on  numerous 
occasions  by  both  Red  Russia  and  Red 
China  of  being  an  imperialistic  country 
while  in  reality  they  alone  are  the  true 
imperialists,  and  even  today  they  con- 
tinue their  aggressive  imperialistic  ex- 
pansionism. I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  imperialistic  record  of 
aggressive  territorial  expansion  of  the 
Soviets  and  Red  Chinese  as  of  1970: 


Area       Population 

(square  (before 

miles)    annexation) 


Territories  annexed: 

Rumanian  provinces 19.446  3.700.000 

Estonia 18,353  1.122,000 

Latvia 25.400  1.951.000 

Lithuania 22.059  2.957,000 

Northern  East  Prussia  . .  5.418  1,187.000 

Eastern  Czechoslovakia 4,900  731,000 

Eastern  Poland 70,000  11,800.000 

Finnish  provinces 18,000  450,000 

TannuTuva    64,165  65,000 

Japanese  possessions 17,850  433.000 

Tibet 560,000  1,200,000 

Total 825,591  25.596.000 

"Socialist  camp"  dependencies: 

Albania 11,100  2, 019  000 

Bulgaria 42,845  8,370,000 

Cuba        44,218  8.074  000 

Czechoslovakia 49,370  14,362,000 

Eastern  Germany 41,500  16.100,000 

East  Berlin      155  1,110  000 

Hungary 35,919  10,284.000 

Poland   120.832  32.207,000 

Romania  91,660  19. 721, COO 

Outer  Mongolia 604.090  1,174.000 

North  Korea 46,814  13.100  000 

North  Vietnam 63,360  20.000.000 

Total 1,151,663  146,511,000 

Total  annexations  and  de- 
pendencies   1.977,154  172,107,000 

Under  attack: 

Cambodia      69.898  6,557,000 

Laos 91,429  2,825.000 

South  Vietnam 66,263  17.404,noo 

Total  227,580  26.786.000 

Grand  total .~tlM,834  198, 893, 000 


Source:  ArL-CIO,"Whoisthelmperialist,"lune  1971. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  proposed 
trips  to  Peking  and  Moscow,  if  carried 
out.  will  prove  to  be  disastrous  to  the 
liberties  of  American  citizens  or  they 
will  produce  nothing.  The  clear  lessons 
of  history  prove  that  free  peoples  can- 
not do  business  with  dictators,  be  they 
Communist  or  Facist.  The  President 
would  do  well  to  heed  the  caution  of 
Pope  Pius  XT  in  his  1937  Encyclical  Let- 
ter "On  Atheistic  Communism: " 

See  to  It.  Venerable  Brethren,  that  the 
Faithful  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  de- 
ceived! Communism  Is  Intrinsically  wrong, 
and  no  one  who  would  save  Christian  civili- 
zation may  collaborate  with  it  in  any  under- 
taking whatsoever. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  text  of  an  address  given  on  April  16, 
1959  by  the  Honorable  Richard  B.  Wig- 
glesworth,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Canada 
at  that  time: 

(Prom  the  Ottawa  Journal] 

U.S.  Ambassador  Warns:  "We  Mttst  Not 

FOBOKT" 

(Note. — Text  of  address  of  Richard  B.  Wlg- 
glesworth,  Ambassador  of  the  United  States, 
at  a  combined  meeting  of  the  Canadian  and 
Empire  Clubs  of  Toronto.  April  16.  1959.) 

I  would  like  to  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the 
reasons  back  of  current  free  world  policy  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union. 

I  would  like  to  cut  through  the  propaganda 
fog  which  the  Soviet  Government  so  ably 
spreads  and  take  a  look  at  the  record  of  the 
past  20  years  In  the  belief  that  the  undls- 
puted  facts  clearly  reveal  for  all  who  will 
look,  the  basic  objectives  at  Soviet  foreign 
policy. 

I  would  hope  that  these  approaches  would 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  fancy  regarding 
the  basic  objectives  and  motives  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  will  explain  why  my  country  does 
not  feel  that  it  can  gamble  its  security  by 
basing  important  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  faith,  a  quality  which  recent  his- 
tory shows  it  scarcely  deserves. 

In  my  Judgment  the  best  place  to  look  for 
clues  with  respect  to  future  actions  by  the 
Soviet  Union  is  in  its  past  actions.  The  free 
world  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  lessons 
of  history  and  of  experience  if  It  Is  to  sur- 
vive. Past  Soviet  actions  are  the  only  solid 
Indications  we  have  as  to  future  Intentions 
unless  we  accept  as  gospel  the  no  more  reas- 
suring writings  and  statements  of  their  lead- 
ers such  as  Khrushchev's  recent  remark:  "We 
will  bury  you." 

The  history  of  the  last  20  years  can  be 
forgotten  only  at  our  risk  and  peril.  We 
must  not  forget  that  on  October  31,  1939, 
Mr.  Molotov  in  a  speech  before  the  Supreme 
Soviet  referred  to  the  then  recently  con- 
cluded mutual  assistance  pacts  between  the 
Soviet  UrUon  and  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithu- 
ania. He  said:  "All  these  pacts  of  mutual 
assistance  strictly  stipulate  the  Inviolability 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  signatory  states 
and  the  principle  of  non-interference  in  each 
other's  affairs.  These  pacts  are  based  on 
mutual  respect  for  the  political,  social  and 
economic  structure  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties, and  are  designed  to  strengthen  the  basis 
for  peacefiu  and  neighborly  co-operation  be- 
tween our  peoples.  We  stand  for  the  scrupu- 
lous and  punctilious  observance  of  the  pacts 
on  the  basis  of  complete  reciprocity,  and  we 
declare  that  all  the  nonsensical  talk  about 
the  Sovletlzatlon  of  the  Baltic  coimtries  is 
only  to  the  interest  of  our  common  enemies 
and  of  all  anti-Soviet  provocateurs."  This 
speech  was  delivered  less  than  20  months  be- 
fore the  USSR  with  its  Red  Army  Incorpo- 
rated by  force  these  three  independent  coun- 
tries into  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  delivered 
only  20  months  before  the  cattle  cars  moved 
eastward  to  Siberia  loaded  with  tens  of  thou- 
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sands  of  men,  women  and  children  who  had 
done  no  wrong  unless  wishing  to  live  in  peace 
as  citizens  of  Independent  countries  was 
wrong.  They  had  put  their  trust  in  Soviet 
good  faith. 

We  must  not  forget  the  key  role  of  the 
Red  Army  poised  on  the  border  when  the 
death  knell  of  democracy  was  sounded  foor 
Czechoslovakia  In  February  of  1948. 

We  must  not  forget  the  first  threat  to 
Berlin  in  June  of  1948  and  the  free  world's 
victory  through  the  round  the  clock  airlift. 
We  must  not  forget  that  at  the  Geneva 
summit  meeting  in  1955  the  Soviets  agreed 
that  "The  Heads  of  Government,  recogniz- 
ing their  common  responsibility  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  German  question  and  the 
reunification  of  Germany,  have  agreed  that 
the  settlement  of  the  German  question  and 
the  reunification  of  Germany  by  mp«.nft  of 
free  elections  shall  be  carried  out  In  con- 
fomUty  with  the  national  Interests  of  the 
German  pteople  and  the  interests  of  Euro- 
pean security". 

At  the  Foreign  Ministers'  conference  In 
Geneva  four  short  months  later  the  Soviet 
Union  refused  to  reflect  that  commitment 
In  any  action  or  agreement. 

We  must  not  forget  that  It  was  only  two 
and  a  half  short  years  ago  that  the  in- 
credibly brave  Hungarian  people  rose  In  a 
supreme  effort  to  obtain  freedom  and  a 
government  of  their  own  choosing.  They  were 
on  the  verge  of  success  when  Soviet  tanks 
brought  in  from  outside  Hungary  killed 
thousands  of  unarmed  Hungarians  and  forci- 
bly relmposed  an  unwanted  regime  on  that 
country. 

We  must  not  forget  that  it  was  only  five 
months  ago  that  the  Soviet  Union  artificially 
created  a  crisis  between  East  and  West  over 
Berlin  while  loudly  professing  its  dedication 
to  peace. 

Gentlemen,  the  basic  motives  of  the  Soviet 
Union  during  the  past  20  years  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  aggressive  expan- 
sion. Aggressive  expansion  by  subversion  and 
the  exertion  of  political  pressure,  if  possi- 
ble— by  the  use  of  force,  if  necessary,  and  If 
it  appears  to  promise  success. 

And  by  subversion  I  of  course  mean  the 
whole  arsenal  of  weapons  Including  threats, 
false  promises,  infiltration,  economic  warfare 
and  other  familiar  tactics  of  the  cold  war. 
The  free  world  must  be  prepared  to  over- 
come encroachment  either  by  force  or  by 
subversion.  By  its  united  military  strength 
it  has  blocked  any  recent  expansion  of  the 
Soviet  Union  by  military  means  and  forced 
the  Kremlin  to  turn  to  subversion.  By  united 
action  it  can  also  counter  Soviet  subversion. 
I  have  spoken  of  disarmament. 
Following  World  War  II  the  Soviet  Union 
maintained  much  of  its  vast  military  appa- 
ratus while  the  free  world  drastically  de- 
mobilized its  armed  forces.  Today  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  Soviet  army  has  about  175 
divisions  while  only  21  divisions  are  In  the 
central  command  of  the  NATO  Commander, 
General  Norstad.  The  only  way  the  West  can 
hope  to  face  these  overwhelming  odds  Is  by 
having  adequate  armaments  Including  ap- 
propriate nuclear  weapons. 

The  USSR  In  all  disarmament  discussions 
has  had  as  a  major  objective  Increasing  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  its  massive  man- 
power by  denial  of  nuclear  weapons  to  the 
West.  The  West  has  maintained  that  only 
through  an  agreement  under  which  con- 
ventional forces  are  phased  more  nearly  Into 
balance  can  the  limitation  of  nuclear 
weapons  be  considered.  The  West  for  reasons 
already  mentioned  has  also  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  an  effective  Inspection  system  is  an 
essential  part  of  disarmament. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  maintained 
the  absurd  position  that  the  purpose  of  the 
West  In  Insisting  on  an  Inspection  system 
is  not  to  Insure  that  a  disarmament  agree- 
ment Is  carried  out  but  Is  a  subterfuge  to 
permit  espionage. 
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I  have  referred  to  disengagement. 
Soviet  ultimate  objectives  with  respect  to 
the  various  forms  of  disengagement  which 
have  been  proposed  Include  the  withdrawal 
of  allied  forces  including  Canadian,  United 
States,  British  and  French  forces  from  Ger- 
many to  their  respective  countries  (3,000 
miles  for  the  Canadians  and  Americans)  in 
exchange  for  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
within  their  borders  (a  few  hundred  nUles); 
the  neutralization  of  Germany;  and  the 
break-up  of  NATO. 

Aside  from  the  completely  artificial  crea- 
tion of  the  Berlin  crisis  by  the  Soviet  Union 
the  European  border  between  the  Soviet  orbit 
and  the  West  has  been  comparatively  free 
from  dangerous  incidents.  This  In  itself  casta 
doubt  on  the  Soviet  contention  that  military 
disenchantment  alone — that  Is  the  mere 
physical  separation  of  forces — would  reduce 
world  tension.  The  vital  elements  In  the  re- 
duction of  world  tension  Is  not  military  dis- 
engagement but  political  disengagement  to 
which  the  Soviet  government  has  yet  to  make 
any  significant  contribution. 

I  have  mentioned  the  discontinuance  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  as  you  know  have  been  ready  and  will- 
ing to  reach  an  agreement  to  ban  such  tests 
provided  there  is  effective,  impartial  machin- 
ery for  policing  such  a  ban. 

As  those  of  you  who  have  followed  the 
recent  discussions  at  Geneva  In  the  press 
win  appreciate  the  Soviet  representatives 
have  been  insisting  on  a  system  of  self-in- 
spection supervised  by  a  control  organization 
subject  to  veto  by  any  one  of  the  j}ermanent 
members  of  the  commission.  This  would  give 
a  possible  violator  full  power  to  prevent  any 
action  whatsoever  and  Is  not  the  effective. 
Impartial  machinery  which  the  free  world 
must  Insist  on.  The  West  cannot  base  its 
survival  solely  on  faith  in  the  word  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  dealing  with  matters  of  such 
vital  Importance. 

■Why  is  it  when  the  record  of  the  current 
history  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  so  clear,  when 
the  written  and  spoken  words  of  its  leaders 
are  so  specific  in  pointing  to  world  domina- 
tion as  the  basic  objective  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  some  people  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  peace  loving? 

Again,  I  think  that  the  answer  Is  a  simple 
one.  They  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
p>eace  loving  because  it  says  so  and  because 
it  says  so  repeatedly  in  skillful,  clever  and 
sophisticated  ways  until  the  real  record  is 
forgotten. 

The  agents  of  World  Communism  devote 
much  more  money,  more  time  and  more 
energy  to  propaganda  than  does  the  free 
world.  Their  Immediate  tasks  are  often  sim- 
plified by  the  fact  that  they  are  completely 
unhampered  by  facts  or  truth  In  carrying 
out  their  mission. 


PRESroENT  NIXON  FAILS  TO  SET  A 
DATE  AND  FAILS  TO  STOP  THE 
BOMBING 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Nixon 
has  not  taken  the  two  simple  steps  that 
are  needed  to  end  this  war.  He  failed  to 
set  a  date  for  withdrawal  contingent 
only  on  the  release  of  our  prisoners  of 
war,  as  is  "the  policy  of  the  United 
States" — expressed  in  section  601  of  the 
Military  Procurement  Act,  Public  Law 
92-156.  And,  he  did  not  say  he  would 
immediately    stop    the    mass    bombing 
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which  has  intensified  over  the  past  2 
months. 

'What  is  also  shocking  is  that  he  con- 
ducted these  negotiations  in  secret,  un- 
known to  the  U.S.  Congress,  when  these 
are  matters  of  public  interest  and  public 
concern.  The  fact  that  the  announce- 
ment was  made  jointly  with  General 
Thieu,  the  nonelected  dictator  of  South 
■Vietnam,  is  even  more  upsetting,  because 
it  makes  it  seem  that  the  propping  up 
of  the  Thieu  regime  remains  a  major  ob- 
ject of  the  President's  policy. 


MICHIGAN'S   SENATOR   ROBERT   P. 
GRIPPIN 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  interval  between  congressional 
sessions  the  Detroit  Sunday  News  car- 
ried an  excellent  story  by  editorial 
writer  Harry  Karns  on  U.S.  Senator 
Robert  P.  Griffin.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
share  this  account  of  the  career  of  the 
Senate's  assistant  minority  leader  with 
my  colleagues  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives : 

Will  ANTiBtrsiNC   Stand   Win   or   Lose   for 

Bob  Griffin? 

(By  Harry  Kams) 

Senator  Robert  Griffin  appears  to  be  In 
trouble.  Paradoxically,  that  worries  the 
Democrats. 

Check  the  indications  from  recent  sam- 
plings: 

Griffin  is  running  no  better  than  neck  and 
neck  against  prospective  Democratic  foes  In 
his  bid  for  re-election  in  1972. 

The  Republican  national  administration  Is 
trailing  in  Michigan. 

But  Griffin  is  at  his  best  when  the  chips 
are  down.  In  the  language  of  professional 
football,  he  is  a  quarterback  who  makes  "the 
big  play."  He  is  a  classic  unlooeer  of  "the 
long  bomb" — the  pass  that  wins  the  game 
when  it  seems  lost. 

Therefore,  it's  the  Democrats  who  are  on 
the  defensive. 

Griffin  may  have  found  his  "long  bomb" 
In  the  school  busing  Issue. 

When  the  volatile  issue  of  busing  first 
blazed  up,  some  politicians,  unwilling  to 
dispute  the  courts  or  antagonize  civil  rights 
forces,  pretended  not  to  notice  the  Issue  and 
prayed  it  would  go  away.  Others  acknowl- 
edged and  came  down  on  both  sides  of  It. 

Griffin,  gambling  that  he  correctly  sensed 
the  depth  of  public  concern,  took  a  stand 
against  forced  busing.  He  offered  a  direct 
and  simple  remedy  which  at  first  seemed 
politically  unlikely  but  may  finally  prove  t» 
be  the  only  way  to  satisfy  majority  opinion: 
a  constitutional  amendment  making  forced 
busing  Illegal. 

It  was  a  typical  Griffin  performance. 

Some  men  fashion  political  careers  by 
avoiding  controversy.  Griffin  has  fashioned 
his  by  going  to  the  heart  of  bitter  argument; 
by  rocking  the  boat;  by  challenging  people 
who  appear  Invulnerable;  by  championing 
causes  that  seem  ImpoBslble. 

With  an  audacity  disturbing  to  old  hands, 
Griffin  In  1965  executed  a  congressional  coup 
which,  had  it  failed,  could  have  made  a 
laughing  stock  of  him  and  could  have 
wrecked  his  political  career  Irreparably.  Then 
a  member  of  the  House,  he  led  a  rebellion  by 
moderate  and  liberal  "young  Turks"  against 
what  they  regarded  as  the  negative  leader- 
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ship  of  Rep.  Charles  A.  Halleck,  the  Repub- 
lican floor  leader.  Warnings  of  fiasco  ringing 
In  his  ears.  Griffin  succeeded  In  dumping 
HaUeck  and  installing  Rep.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
a  fellow  Mlchlganlan,  In  bis  place. 

Scarcely  bad  Griffin  got  his  feet  wet  as  a 
U.S.  senator  than  he  collided  headon  with 
the  American  Bar  Association,  Senate  lead- 
ers in  both  parties,  and  President  Johnson 
by  opposing  the  confirmation  of  Justice  Abe 
Fortas  as  chief  Justice.  The  late  Senator 
Everett  Dlrksen  described  Griffin's  objec- 
tions as  "frivolous,  diaphanous  gossamer." 

Standing  virtually  alone  at  first  and  ap- 
pearing certain  to  be  rebuffed,  Orlffln  finally 
prevailed,  and  Fortas  departed  from  the  coiu-t 
altogether.  It  was  the  first  time  since  1795 
that  a  nominee  for  chief  Justice  had  been 
refused  confirmation  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Dlrksen  recalled  something  Charles  Halleck 
had  said  about  Griffin:  "Don't  underesti- 
mate the  power  of  this  young  man." 

How  is  it  that  Griffin,  who  rides  forth 
like  Don  Quixote,  often  manages  to  return 
from  battle  looking  like  Sir  Lancelot? 

He  has  neither  charismatic  personality  nor 
one  of  those  well-oiled  publicity  machines 
that  turn  pumpkins  Into  coaches.  In  fact, 
there  Is  something  actually  antl-publlclty 
about  Griffins  low-key,  monosyllabic  admini- 
strative staff  and  his  public  relations  corps, 
whose  members  seem  to  be  saying:  "You 
don't  want  to  buy  any  brushes  today,  do 
you?" 

Everything  about  Griffin's  appearance  con- 
veys an  Impression  of  squareness  and  marks 
him — erroneously.  It  turns  out — as  Mr.  Aver- 
age. He  has  what  the  barbers  call  "a  regular 
gentleman's  haircut,"  peers  Intently  through 
an  undistinguished  pair  of  glasses,  wears  a 
nondescript  suit  and  necktie.  He's  a  Klwan- 
lan  and  a  member  of  the  American  Legion 
and  the  Boy  Scouts.  The  major  work  of  art 
on  the  wall  of  his  office  is  a  portrait  of  the 
late  Senator  Robert  Taft.  And,  the  final  testa- 
ment, he  has  been  named  one  of  the  Ten 
Outstanding  Young  Men  in  America  by  the 
U.S.  Jaycees. 

At  first  Griffin  seems  an  innocuous  per- 
sonality with  a  pleasant  smile.  Under  the  sur- 
face of  that  smile,  however,  is  the  hardness 
of  a  man  with  compelling  ambitions,  a  man 
difficult  to  get  close  to  or  absorb  warmth 
from. 

Nobody  searches  out  Robert  Griffin  for  a 
light-hearted  chat.  The  peak  of  his  hilarity 
was  a  proposed  amendment  limiting  the 
number  of  employes  In  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment to  the  number  of  farmers  In  the 
United  States.  His  frugal  wit  tends  to  be 
wryly  self-conscious.  Offering  to  help  a  polit- 
ical friend,  he  remarked:  "I'll  speak  for  you 
or  against  you — whichever  you  think  will 
help." 

Since  he  cannot  overwhelm  with  personal 
magnetism  or  con  with  clever  public  rela- 
tions. Griffin  must  fall  back  on  less  romantic 
and  more  demanding  devices — such  aa 
shrewdly  calculating  the  political  odds  and 
working  tirelessly,  bulldoggedly  to  do  what 
logic  tells  him  Is  possible. 

Some  think  Griffin  too  much  Interested  in 
the  techniques  and  raw  politics  of  govern- 
ment and  too  little  concerned  with  philo- 
sophical concepts.  To  which  he  would  reply 
that  government  is  first  of  all  the  art  of 
getting  things  done.  Once  satified  that  odds 
favor  him,  he  charges  forth  with  a  bull- 
headed  energy  awesome  to  those  around  him. 

Asked  to  comment  on  their  boss,  few  mem- 
bers of  Griffin's  staff  say  he's  a  Jolly  fellow 
with  a  heart  of  gold  and  the  patience  of  Job, 
but  universally  they  respect  his  drive  and  his 
perfectionism. 

"The  work  ethic  runs  very  deep  In  the  sena- 
tor," observes  one  of  his  aides.  "It's  a  matter 
of  conscience.  He  Is  proud  of  coming  from  a 
working  class  family,  proud  his  Dad  was  an 
auto  plant  foreman,  proud  of  having  gotten 
where  he  Is  by  tolling.  Not  to  be  working 
seems  to  him  an  unnatural  state." 

The  office  of  Republican  whip,  with  enough 
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duties  to  baffie  a  human  octopus,  provides 
Griffin  a  habitat  well  suited  to  his  talents  and 
his  proclivity.  Picked  usually  because  he's  a 
good  manager,  an  expert  parliamentarian  and 
a  shrewd  negotiator,  the  whip  works  for  party 
discipline  and  unity  and  serves  as  a  watchdog 
of  party  interests  in  the  Senate.  He  gets  his 
partisan  colleagues  to  the  Senate  fioor  for  cru- 
cial votes,  acts  in  general  as  a  legislative  and 
political  traffic  director,  and  performs  the 
duties  of  fioor  leader  when  the  latter  Is 
absent. 

In  Griffin's  first  months  as  assistant  mi- 
nority leader,  which  Is  what  they  call  the 
GOP  whip  officially  these  days,  some  of  his 
colleagues  complained  that  he  pushed  too 
hard.  One  senator  pointedly  told  a  Griffin 
aide:  "You  are  working  Tor  a  perfectionist. 
He  wants  the  Job  done  right.  And  he  wants 
It  done  yesterday." 

The  general  attitude  soon  changed.  Grif- 
fin showed  impeccable  tact,  a  capacity  for 
organization  and  a  vigor  not  often  displayed 
In  that  office.  When  he  ran  to  succeed  him- 
self as  whip  in  January  of  1971,  he  won  elec- 
tion unanimously — while  his  more  famous 
counterpart  in  the  Democratic  Party,  Sen- 
ator  Edward  Kennedy,  was  being  defeated 
for  neglecting  his  Job. 

While  executing  the  grand  strategy  of  Sen- 
ate politics.  Griffin  still  finds  time  to  keep 
his  fences  mended  back  home  in  Michigan. 
He  presses  federal  spokesmen  to  visit  Mich- 
igan to  find  out  why  the  state's  175,000  cltl- 
ens  of  Spanish  descent  aren't  getting  their 
share  of  federal  Jobs  and  services;  seeks  fed- 
eral funding  for  a  $60  million  federal  office 
building  for  Detroit:  crusades  for  a  better 
weather  warning  system  for  the  protection  oT 
Coho  fishermen;  campaigns  for  sea  lamprey 
control  in  the  upper  Great  Lakes. 

A  typical  Griffin  day  reads  like  a  recipe  for 
bleeding  ulcers. 

The  senator  arrives  in  his  Capitol  office  at 
8:30  a.m.  (unless  it's  the  morning  that  he 
goes  to  the  White  House  to  confer  with  the 
President)  bearing  a  briefcase  bulging  with 
the  previous  night's  work.  At  once  he  gets 
busy  returning  telephone  calls  and  conduct- 
ing a  staff  meeting,  at  which  he  Issues  in- 
structions, hears  reports,  and  previews  the 
day's  agenda. 

At  10  o'clock,  when  the  Senate  is  meeting, 
he  goes  there  to  open  the  day's  activities.  He 
then  keeps  himself  available  to  rush  to  the 
Senate  fioor  at  a  moment's  notice.  After  a 
light  lunch,  he  keeps  appointments  and  deals 
with  an  unceasing  fiow  of  legislative  prob- 
lems and  Senate  "housekeeping"  duties. 
There  may  also  be  press  conferences  and 
meetings  with  fellow  Republicans  on  ques- 
tions of  policy. 

After  the  Senate  quits  for  the  day.  Griffin 
returns  to  his  office,  makes  calls,  signs  let- 
ters, confers  again  with  his  staff,  writes 
speeches.  It  is  often  8:30  p.m. — sometimes  as 
late  as  midnight  or  1  a.m. — when,  carrying 
the  inevitable  briefcase  packed  with  more 
work  to  be  done  at  night,  he  heads  for 
Bethesda,  Md.,  the  Washington  suburb  where 
he  lives  with  his  wife,  the  former  Marjorle 
Jean  Anderson  of  Ludington,  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

Griffin  has  been  giving  full  value  all  his 
life.  Born  in  Detroit  in  1923,  he  started 
working  as  a  drug  clerk  at  age  12.  At  Dear- 
born's Fordson  High  School  he  pulled  more 
than  his  own  weight — 145  pounds — as  guard 
on  the  football  team.  He  served  in  the  Army 
in  World  War  II  and  won  two  battle  stars.  He 
earned  his  own  way  through  Central  Mich- 
igan University  (where  he  was  president  of 
the  senior  class)  by  washing  dishes  and  work- 
ing on  an  assembly  line. 

He  went  from  Central  Michigan  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Law  School,  where  he 
took  his  degree  in  1950.  Until  1956  he  prac- 
ticed law  In  Traverse  City.  Then  began  a 
phenomenal  series  of  unlikely  political  vic- 
tories. 

An  unknown  32-year-old  attorney,  he  chal- 
lenged a  "solid"  Incumbent  for  a  seat  in  the 
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U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  To  the  surprise 
of  everyone,  except  perhaps  Griffin  himself, 
he  won. 

In  May  of  1966,  George  Romney,  then  gov- 
ernor of  Michigan,  appointed  Grlffln  to  fill 
the  Senate  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of 
Senator  Patrick  V.  McNamara.  Seeking  a  full 
Senate  term,  Grlffln  oposed  G.  Mennen  Wil- 
liams, a  six-term  governor  and  unmatched 
vote-getter,  in  the  fall  election. 

HOW  HE  WHIPPED  WILLIAMS 

Since  Grlffln  had  co-authored  the  con- 
troversial Landrum-Grlffin  Act,  a  measure  re- 
quiring labor  unions  to  account  for  their 
conduct,  his  name  supposedly  was  mud  to 
Michigan  working  men.  Williams  opened  the 
campaign  with  the  remark  that  Grlffln  had 
much   to  explain   about  Landrum-Grlffin. 

Though  Romney  wanted  him  to  play  the 
Issue  down,  Grlffln  used  it  as  a  battering  ram 
against  Williams.  He  proudly  described  Lan- 
driim-Grlffln  as  a  "bill  of  rights  for  the  work- 
ing man,"  explained  that  the  act  assured  the 
rank  and  file  of  labor  a  secret  ballot  and  a 
regular  financial  accounting  from  their  lead- 
ers, and  noted  that  John  Kennedy,  Philip 
Hart  and  McNamara  had  all  voted  for  It. 
Finally,  la  a  debate  before  the  Economic  Club 
of  Detroit,  Griffin  forced  Williams  to  admit 
that,  if  he'd  been  a  senator  when  the  Lan- 
dnim-Qriffln  bill  came  up,  he  probably  would 
have  voted  for  it,  too. 

Grlffln  won  the  Senate  race  by  a  margin  of 
300,000  votes,  thus  becoming  the  first  Re- 
pv.blican  in  14  years  to  go  to  the  Senate  from 
Michigan.  While  still  In  his  first  term  In  the 
Senate,  he  won  the  post  of  assistant  minority 
leader,  thus  becoming  the  first  Michigan  sen- 
ator of  either  political  party  to  hold  his  posi- 
tion of  leadership. 

As  GOP  whip,  Griffln  has  his  finger  on  the 
Senate  pulse  and  enjoys  a  standing  weekly 
invitation  to  the  White  House.  He  is  uniquely 
situated  to  get  timely  action  on  measures  of 
Interest  to  him  and  his  state.  Through  Griffin, 
Michigan  has  entree  to  the  executive  branch 
and  unusual  power  in  the  legislative  branch 
of  U.S.  government. 

Moreover.  Michigan  has  this  entree  in  the 
present  rather  than  at  some  distant  time  be- 
cause Grlffln  achieved  by  political  acumen  the 
standing  and  Influence  which  senators 
usually  gain  only  through  the  time-consum- 
ing process  of  seniority.  He  became  whip  at 
age  45,  which  was  10  years  younger  than  the 
average  age  of  Republican  whips  upon  their 
election  to  that  post.  He  had  served  in  the 
Senate  only  3I2  years,  two  years  less  than  the 
average  period  of  Senate  service  of  men 
selected  as  whips. 

senator's  duty  is  to  his  state 

In  the  office  of  whip,  Griffin  walks  the 
razor's  edge  between  party  loyalty  and  per- 
sonal Independence  and  does  a  remarkably 
good  Job  of  keeping  his  balance.  Although 
generally  a  Nixon  supporter,  he  takes 
vigorous  exception  to  any  suggestion  that 
the  position  of  assistant  minority  leader 
makes  him  a  rubber  stamp  of  the  Nixon 
administration.  Discussing  the  Senate 
leadership's  relationship  with  the  White 
House,  Grifflin  observes: 

•It  would  be  wonderful,  in  an  idyllic  sense. 
If  Republican  leaders  in  Congress  and  the 
administration  could  see  eye  to  eye  on  each 
and  every  issue.  But  this  is  not  In  the  nature 
of  politics. 

"Each  senator  has  his  own  conscience  to 
deal  with  and  he  must  represent  his  state  and 
its  Interest.  In  addition,  he  is  a  member  of 
an  equal  and  coordinate  branch  of  govern- 
ment which  has  Its  own  obligation  under  the 
Constitution.  One  wise  observer  has  said 
that  If  two  people  agree  100  percent  on  every 
Issue,  one  of  them  is  superfluous." 

Griffin  has  been  anything  but  superfluous. 

Early  in  1971.  for  example.  Treasury  Secre- 
tary John  Connally  stated  that  the  admin- 
istration  had   no  plans   for   tax   cuts.   Con- 
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trary  to  the  administration's  economic  game 
plan  at  that  time,  Grlffln  introduced  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  7  percent  excise  tax  on  cars 
as  a  means  of  restoring  public  confidence. 

Grlffln  theorized  that  the  lower  cost  of 
cars  would  stimulate  buying,  which  In  turn 
would  create  more  employment  In  Michigan's 
auto  industry  and  produce  tseneflts  through- 
out the  U.S.  economy.  In  the  end,  the  pro- 
posal became  a  part  of  President  Nixon's  new 
economic  plan. 

Grlffln  consistently  opposed  the  continued 
funding  of  the  sui>ersonlc  transport  (SST), 
a  net  project  of  the  Nixon  administration. 
His  outspoken  opposition  persuaded  un- 
decided. Republican  senators  to  Join  In  seal- 
ing the  doom  of  the  SST. 

OPPOSED    NIXON    nominee 

Despite  pressure  from  the  White  House. 
Grlffln  opposed  the  President's  nomination 
of  South  Carolina  Appellate  Judge  Clement 
P.  Haynsworth  for  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Grlffln  had  demanded  high  Judicial  stand- 
ards In  the  weighing  of  Abe  Portas.  Lyndon 
Johnson's  nominee  for  chief  Justice,  and 
stuck  to  those  standards  in  the  case  of  a 
Republican  president's  nominee.  His  an- 
nounced opposition  contributed  materially 
to  Haynsworth's  rejection. 

When  Grlffln  discovered  a  movement  afoot 
In  the  administration  to  nominate  segrega- 
tionist Albert  Watson  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  to  replace  former  Michigan 
Senator  Homer  Ferguson,  he  issued  a  sharp 
statement  of  displeasure  which  convinced 
President  Nixon  to  abandon  the  nomination. 
Subsequently,  Nixon  nominated  the  first 
black.  Robert  M.  Duncan,  ever  to  be  named 
to  that  court. 

Griffin  himself  succinctly  sums  up  his 
record  of  disagreement:  "I'm  no  patsy  for 
the  President." 

People  Who  like  to  put  politicians  in  care- 
fully labeled  categories  always  have  trouble 
deciding  Into  which  compartment  they 
should  fit  Griffin.  The  same  man  who  wants 
to  outlaw  forced  busing  possesses  a  consist- 
ent record  of  support  for  civil  rights  meas- 
ures In  Congress.  Taking  a  strong  law-and- 
order  stance,  he  has  urged  a  national  com- 
puterized war  on  crime;  and  he  once  Joined 
a  discrimination  suit  against  a  suburban 
Maryland  country  club  because  of  its  "whites 
only"  guest  rule. 

It's  not  the  typical  liberal  pattern  or  the 
typical  conservative  pattern.  It  Is  the  Grlffln 
pattern,  taking  its  shape  from  the  issues 
rather  than  from  doctrinaire  devotions  to 
party  lines. 

he's    no    "LINDSAY    LIBERAL" 

Following  the  Fortas  fight.  Grlffln  said:  "I 
was  branded  a  conservative  because  of  my 
stand.  I  consider  myself  a  moderate.  I  don't 
like  labels  anyway."  Again:  "I'm  Interested 
In  the  problems  of  the  cities,  and  I  voted 
for  civil  rights.  If  you  tried  to  paint  me  as 
a  John  Lindsay  liberal,  it  wouldn't  bo  right. 
But  I'm  not  a  conservative  either." 

While  he  frequently  displays  Independ- 
ence. Grlffln  is  in  the  final  analysis  a  Re- 
publican; and  not  Just  a  Republican,  but 
Republican  whip  with  a  broad  loyalty  to  the 
administration.  So  his  fate  Inevitably  must 
be  linked  to  some  extent  with  that  of  Mr. 
Nixon.  Though  Mr.  Nixon  lags  in  Michigan 
at  this  point.  Grlffln  faces  his  own  campaign 
next  year  with  the  equanimity  of  one  who 
has  plowed  his  own  furrow  and  who  feels, 
therefore,  that  he  must  and  will  be  Judged 
on  his  own  record. 

"If  President  Nixon  carries  the  state  next 
time."  he  says,  "it  of  course  will  be  easier  for 
me,  but  how  he  makes  out  won't  be  decisive 
for  me." 

What  could  prove  decisive  Is  the  issue  of 
school  busing,  hot  everywhere  but  absolutely 
torrid  In  Michigan.  Two  court  decisions 
here — one  ordering  busing  In  Pontlac,  an- 
other posing  the  threat  of  massive  busing 
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among  far-flung  school  districts — have 
aroused  public  feelings  as  few  issues  ever  do. 

Detecting  the  undercurrent  of  anti-busing 
emotion  not  then  fully  evident  on  the  sur- 
face. Senator  Grlffln  on  Oct.  7  Introduced  a 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  The  important  words 
of  this  proposal : 

"This  Constitution  shall  not  be  construed 
to  require  that  pupils  be  assigned  or  trans- 
ported to  public  schools  on  the  basis  of  their 
race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin." 

LOGIC    "CLEAR"    ON    BUSING 

Griffin's  logic  was  clear  and  direct: 

"When  a  court  orders  long-distance  busing 
of  children  because  they  are  black  or  because 
they  are  white,  the  court  disregards  and  Ig- 
nores  a  fundamental  truth:  Two  vsrongs  do 
not  make  a  right.  Whatever  the  sins  of  their 
fathers,  unreasonable  punishment  ought  not 
be  Imposed  upon  the  children  of  a  new  gen- 
eration who  are  guilty  of  nothing  but  being 
horn  black  or  white.  Racial  discrimination  is 
no  less  discriminatory  Just  because  It  is  court 
ordered." 

Thus  he  early  staked  out  a  commanding 
position  on  what  is  swiftly  becoming  the 
overriding  Issue  of  American— and  Michi- 
gan— politics.  (If  relief  from  the  busing 
nightmare  cannot  be  obtained  through  ap- 
peal to  higher  courts,  Griffin's  proposal  would 
appear  to  be  the  only  remaining  answer.) 
Meanwhile,  Griffin's  most  probable  Demo- 
cratic opponent,  Michigan  Atty.  Gen.  Prank 
Kelley,  put  himself  on  record  with  a  ringing 
statement  of  support  for  busing  and  then, 
when  the  storm  broke,  hastily  Issued  a  state- 
ment saying  that  busing  between  school  dis- 
tricts Is  unlikely,  anyway. 

Looking  at  this  situation,  one  political  ob- 
server with  a  reputation  for  accurate  prog- 
nostication, said  recently:  "Damned  If  I  don't 
think  Bob  Grlffln  has  done  it  again." 

Assuming  he  will  win  next  year's  election, 
Grlffln  has  a  bright  future  before  him  In  the 
Senate,  where  he  Is  bound  to  become  ever 
more  powerful.  But  experienced  Grlffln- 
watchers  believe  he  has  far  too  much  am- 
bition to  feel  content  with  a  Senate  seat 
Indefinitely. 


HERR      KISSINGER      SWINGS      SE- 
CRETLY IN  HARLEM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  apparently 
all  of  Henry  Kissinger's  secret  trips  are 
not  confined  to  Red  China  or  the  Soviet 
Union — nor  are  all  of  his  trips  as  the 
errand  boy  of  President  Nixon. 

According  to  a  recent  New  York  paper, 
Herr  Kissinger  also  takes  trips  to  Har- 
lem for  secret  meetings. 

It  is  doubtful  if  his  Harlem  negotia- 
tions are  a  security  risk — ^because  she 
is  the  ex-lover  of  one  of  the  New  York 
gangsters — it  is  just  that  Doc  is  a 
swinger. 

I  insert  a  news  clipping : 
[From  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror.  Nov.  26, 

1971] 

Kissinger  Is  Seeing  a  Black  Breathtakes 

(By  John  J.  Miller) 

Not  all  Heru-y  Kissinger's  gal  pals  are  of  the 
Hollywood  glamor  girls  stereotype.  Henry's 
most  secret  visits  this  side  of  Red  China  are 
to  a  black  breathtaker  In  New  York.  She's 
one  of  Harlem's  top  photo  models  and  the 
ex-passlon  of  one  of  the  biggest  numljers 
kings  north  of  125th  St. 
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BANGLADESH— THE  URGENT  NEED 
FOR  RECOGNITION  AND  ASSIST- 
ANCE 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
brief  but  bitter  fighting  between  India 
and  Pakistan  last  month  the  world  bore 
witness  to  the  folly  of  the  ill-conceived 
policy  of  the  United  States  toward  India 
and,  particularly,  toward  the  struggle  for 
independence  in  East  Pakistan.  For 
months  prior  to  armed  hostilities  the 
United  States  stood  mute  and  failed  to 
raise  its  voice  against  the  reign  of  terror 
perpetrated  against  the  Bengalis  of  East 
Pakistan  by  Punjabis  from  the  West. 
While  it  is  true  that  this  was  an  internal 
struggle,  this  coimtry  or  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  free  nations  simply 
cannot  ignore  or  condone  the  blatant 
violation  of  basic  human  rights  and  dig- 
nity which  occurred  in  Bengal  or  the 
snuffing  out  of  lives  of  men,  women,  and 
children  at  the  whim  of  some  brutal 
dictator.  The  acts  of  genocide  committed 
in  East  Pakistan  demanded  that  a  hue 
and  cry  of  protest  be  raised,  yet  this  Na- 
tion remained  silent. 

Although  the  Bengalis — in  a  free  and 
open  election  in  December  1970 — voted 
overwhelmingly  against  the  Government 
of  West  Pakistan,  the  dictatorial  Gen. 
Yahya  Khan  voided  the  elections,  ar- 
rested East  Bengal  leader,  Sheik  Mujibur 
Rahman,  and  dispatched  Pimjabi  soldiers 
to  occupy  the  region.  One  would  have  as- 
sumed that  the  United  States — the 
champion  of  freedom  and  democracy — 
would  have  decried  this  oppressive  action 
and  would  have  demanded  that  the  will 
of  the  Bengalis  be  permitted  to  be  ef- 
fected. However,  this  administration,  in 
yet  another  display  of  its  uniquely  inept 
diplomacy,  chose  to  ignore  the  supression 
of  civil  liberties  and  the  unilateral  abro- 
gation of  the  election  results  and  pursued 
a  "business  as  usual"  atttiude. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  is  long  past  due  that 
the  United  States  reassess  its  policy,  both 
toward  India  and  Bangladesh,  and  can- 
didly admit  its  mistakes.  By  pursuing  our 
present  attitudes  toward  these  two  na- 
tions we  have  lost  the  faith  of  freedom 
loving  people  throughout  the  world  and 
are  ignoring  some  of  the  basic  principles 
upon  which  our  own  country  was  foimd- 
ed.  I  wholeheartedly  support  legislation 
which  has  been  introduced  extending  the 
immediate  recognition  of  the  United 
States  to  Bangladesh  and  the  oCBcial  ac- 
knowledgement that  this  is  an  independ- 
ent nation. 

Further,  we  cannot  ignore  the  plight 
of  these  75  million  people  and  the  tre- 
mendous economic  problems  being  ex- 
perienced by  this,  one  of  the  most  dense- 
ly populated  areas  of  the  world.  The 
ravages  of  the  despotic  Pakistani  occu- 
pation and  their  brief  but  devastating 
war  liave  left  this  nation  almost  com- 
pletely destitute.  Some  40  percent  of  the 
coimtry 's  houses  have  been  destroyed 
and,  daily  thousands  of  people  are  dying 
from  starvation.  Disease  is  rampant  and 
jobs  are  nonexistent.  We  must,  there- 
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fore,  enact  legislation  providing  for  im- 
mediate emergency  aid  to  Bangladesh 
to  help  it  overcome  the  devastation 
wrought  by  the  war  and  to  sissist  this 
new  nation  in  efifectively  coping  with  its 
many  economic  and  social  problems. 

Earlier  this  month  the  president  of 
the  All  India  Women's  Conference  in 
Gujarat  wrote  to  the  New  York  State 
chairman  of  the  National  Organiza- 
tion of  Women — NOW — expressing  the 
group's  deep  concern  over  the  policies 
pursued  by  the  United  States  toward  the 
people  of  Bangladesh  and  urging  that 
India  and  the  United  States  join  to  assist 
these  unfortunate  victims  of  interna- 
tional politics.  This  is  the  plea  of  a 
group  of  women  to  another  organization 
of  women,  pleading  for  aid  for  their 
sisters  in  Bangladesh — probably  the 
most  tragic  victims,  with  their  children, 
in  this  struggle.  I  believe  this  letter  and 
its  appeal  for  help  and  understanding 
should  be  carefxilly  considered  and  re- 
flected upon  by  our  colleagues  and  I 
present  it  for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 

Miss  Jacqueline  Ceballos, 
President,  New  York  NOW, 
New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Dear  Madam:  We.  the  women's  organiza- 
tions of  Gujarat,  India  are  surprised,  and 
shocked  at  the  U.S.  policy  of  wanton  Indif- 
ference, connivance  of  and  collusion  with 
Pakistan's  reign  of  terror,  unpardonable  bru- 
talities unprecedented  in  their  range,  cruel- 
ty and  Inhumanity  inflicted  on  millions  of 
people  whose  only  fault,  if  any,  was  to  have 
exercised  their  free  and  fearless  vote  for  the 
party  and  leader  of  their  choice.  Particularly 
horrifying  have  been  the  Indecencies  and  In- 
dignities, harrowing  and  hideous  in  the  ex- 
treme. Inflicted  upon  the  womenfolk  who  till 
the  other  day  were  their  own  citizens.  These 
persecutions  and  genocldal  killings  sent 
waves  after  waves  of  refugees  to  India.  Never 
before  in  human  history  have  so  many  (iO 
million)  in  such  miserable  condition  fled  for 
shelter  on  so  short  a  time!  Pakistan  has  also 
Indulged  In  a  systematic  and  merciless 
butchery  of  the  intellectuals,  teachers  and 
the  professional  and  cultural  elites  of  the 
Bangla  people. 

As  citizens  of  India  we  hold  democracy, 
freedom  and  equality  as  fundamental  rights 
of  all  Irrespective  of  religion,  colour  and  sex, 
principles  and  Ideals  that  are  cherished  by 
the  people  of  America.  The  most  painful  part 
of  the  present  situation  is  that  the  mightiest 
of  democracy  is  ranged  against  the  largest 
functioning  democracy  of  Asia — India — and 
that  too  in  league  with  the  totalitarian  re- 
gime of  China  and  the  military  Junta  of 
Pakistan. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  will  of  the  people  has 
prevailed  and  Bangla  Desh  now  is  a  reality. 
The  supreme  task  before  us  Is  that  of  re- 
construction of  the  new  nation  and  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  uprooted  millions  going 
back  to  their  hearth  and  home. 

F^om  whatever  little  we  know  of  the  U.S. 
public  opinion,  It  Is  squarely  opposed  to  the 
policies  pursued  by  the  U.S.  Government.  As 
In  India  so  in  the  U.S.,  women  form  half  of 
the  population  and  the  electorate.  Their 
opinion,  views  and  attitudes  would  go  a  long 
V(ray  in  directing  and  fashioning  the  foreign 
policy  of  their  Government.  We  look  to  you 
and  similar  other  organizations  In  the  U.S.  to 
take  lead  in  bringing  about  the  desired 
change  In  the  U.S.  policies  so  as  to  produce 
better  appreciation  of  the  facts  and  the  sit- 
uation In  regard  to  India  and  the  Bangla 
Desh.  The  damage  caused  by  the  U.S.  policies 
even  at  this  late  stage,  can  be  mitigated  if 
public  opinion  Is  made  to  prevail.  In  this 
the  role  of  women  and  their  organizations 
would  be  of  vital  and  crucial  significance. 
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We  appeal  to  you  therefore  to  exert  your 
energy  and  influence  so  as  to  bring  about 
better  and  more  understanding  relationship 
between  our  two  countries  In  the  hour  of 
trial  and  help  build  the  new  society  of  Bang- 
la Desh  on  the  foundations  of  democracy, 
freedom,  secularism,  and  Justice.  The  op- 
portunity Is  here  and  now  and  let  it  not  be 
frittered  away. 

Yours  faithfully. 

PusHPA  R.  Mehta, 
President.    All    India's     Women's    Con- 
ference,  Gujarat  State  Branch. 

Yesterday,  in  response  to  this  letter 
and  in  a  display  of  solidarity  with  their 
sisters  in  India  and  Bangladesh,  a  dele- 
gation of  women  called  upon  the  Ambas- 
sador of  India.  They  informed  the  Am- 
bassador of  their  deep  disagreement  with 
the  policies  currently  being  pursued  by 
this  Government  toward  Bangladesh  and 
expressed  their  support  of  the  women  in 
India  and,  especially,  the  women  and 
children  made  homeless  by  the  war. 
Meeting  with  Ambassador  Jha  were  Betty 
Friedan,  a  founder  of  NOW  and  one  of 
the  leading  advocates  of  the  women's 
movement — national  NOW  president, 
Wilma  Scott  Heide;  Heide  Toffler;  Nata- 
lie Gittelson,  news  editor  of  Harper's 
Bazaar;  Lillian  O'Connor,  vice  president 
of  the  World  Union  of  Catholic  Women's 
Organization;  Mitzi  Haggard  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  for  the  Women  of  Ban- 
gladesh: IrmaBadillo;  and  Frances  Flip - 
pen  of  the  National  Coimcil  for  Negro 
Women. 

I  commend  these  women  for  their 
initiative  and  the  action  tliey  took  yes- 
terday. I  am  hopeful  that,  by  such  meet- 
ings, the  peoples  of  India  and  Bangladesh 
realize  that  this  administration's  current 
misguided  policy  and  inhumane  attitude 
does  not  reflect  the  sentiments  of  the 
majority  of  the  American  public  and 
that  we  will  continue  our  efforts  to  cor- 
rect the  current  inequity  and  work  for 
recognition  of  and  uigently  needed  aid 
to  Bangladesh. 


PENAL  REFORM 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
crisis  v.hich  confronts  our  penal  system 
is  hardly  of  recent  origin.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  proper  means  to  treat  and  re- 
habilitate criminals  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  a  most  nagging  question  for 
society  to  answer.  Over  the  years,  a  mul- 
titude of  ad  hoc  commissions  and  experts 
have  soimded  the  call  for  penal  reform. 

While  their  suggestions  were  almost 
without  exception  commendable,  history 
shows  that  progress  has  been  painfully 
slow.  Whatever  the  reason  for  this  lack 
of  speed,  whether  it  be  apathy,  lack  of 
fimds  or  coordination  of  effort,  the  time 
has  long  passed  when  we  can  tolerate  in- 
action. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  introduce  legislation  designed  to  take 
an  important  step  forward  in  the  field 
of  penal  corrections.  I  need  not  go  on 
about  the  necessity  for  this  kind  of  re- 
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form.  The  conditions  of  our  Nation's 
prisons  as  well  as  the  specter  of  Attica 
highlight  the  urgency  of  the  situation 
better  than  rhetoric. 

At  the  recently  concluded  National 
Conference  on  Corrections  which  was 
convened  at  the  initiative  of  President 
Nixon,  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  un- 
derscored the  need  for  legislative  action. 
At  that  time,  he  said  to  a  gathering  of 
our  Nation's  leading  penologists: 

What  Is  desperately  needed  Is  that  you 
have  the  resources  and  the  authority  that 
only  public  support  and  legislative  action 
can  provide. 

It  is  with  that  sentiment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  present  today  this  blueprint  for 
prison  and  rehabilitation  improvement. 
Many  of  the  provisions  of  my  bill  are 
similar  to  those  ideas  that  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell  has  termed  to  be  necessary 
to  bring  genuine  reform  to  this  neglected 
aspect  of  our  society. 

One  aspect  that  will  be  particularly 
emphasized  in  this  program  is  job  train- 
ing and  drug  treatment.  It  is  no  coin- 
cidence that  lack  of  employment  skills 
and  drug  addiction  are  common  prob- 
lems for  prisoners.  Indeed,  they  are  to 
some  extent  the  very  cause  of  most  crime. 
There  is  a  provision  to  deliver  in- 
creased educational  opportunities  to  the 
prison  population.  These  funds  will  be 
assigned  for  the  training  of  teachers,  em- 
phasizing remedial  skills,  and  college 
level  courses  for  those  inmates  who  are 
qualified. 

Statistics  show  that  the  recidivism  rate 
for  released  convicts  Is  75  percent.  Pro- 
grams of  this  type  which  until  now  have 
been  conducted  on  a  limited  scale  dem- 
onstrate that  this  recidivism  rate  can 
be  drastically  cut.  I  contend  that  in  this 
way  we  can  turn  our  correctional  system 
into  a  true  rehabilitation  system  rather 
than  one  which  hardens  and  trains  pro- 
fessional criminals. 

My  measure  would  provide  money  to 
the  States  to  improve  their  probation 
facilities.  Probation  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  phase  of  rehabilitation.  It  is 
also  the  most  difficult.  A  concerted  effort 
in  this  area  will  reap  almost  immediate 
benefits.  For  one,  it  is  drastically  cheaper 
than  incarceration,  resulting  in  an  over- 
all saving  to  the  States.  Second,  it  can 
and  does  help  keep  the  first  offender  from 
a  second  or  even  third  conviction.  Finally, 
the  bill  lays  the  foundation  for  the  re- 
placement of  large,  isolated  penitenti- 
aries with  smaller  community-based  in- 
stitutions. Prisons  must  be  smaller  if  we 
are  to  deliver  constructive  and  meaning- 
ful rehabilitation  to  these  individuals. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  stress  that 
new  prisons  should  be  located  closer  to 
our  communities.  It  is  within  these  com- 
munities that  the  personnel  and  facili- 
ties which  modern  correctional  policies 
so  desperately  need  can  be  found.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  to  these  same  commimi- 
ties  that  the  released  prisoner  must  re- 
turn and  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  passed,  this  measure 
will  benefit  not  only  the  individual  pris- 
oner but  society  as  well.  If  we  release  a 
man  from  prison  in  the  same  condition 
in  which  he  entered  confinement,  we  have 
done  nothing  toward  solving  the  crisis  of 
our  soaring  crime  rate. 
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If  rehabilitation  Is  to  be  a  positive 
force,  it  must  include  education,  job 
training,  drug  therapy,  and  comprehen- 
sive post  release  counseling  to  ease  the 
individual's  return  to  society.  Society 
will  find  that  acceptance  easier,  too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  this  bill  re- 
ceive the  careful  consideration  of  the 
House  in  the  days  ahead.  We  can  and 
must  infuse  our  penal  system  with  a  sense 
of  hope  and  opportunity  for  the  benefit 
of  the  individual  as  well  as  the  Nation. 


A  SALUTE  TO  RABBI  DR.  ISRAEL 
GERSTEIN  OF  THE  AHAVAS  IS- 
RAEL PASSAIC  PARK  JEWISH 
COMMUNITY  CENTER 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  27.  1972 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  first  session  of 
the  92d  Congress  I  had  the  privilege  of 
participating  with  the  Jewish  community 
of  my  congressional  district  in  a  testi- 
monial dinner  with  deepest  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  most  distinguished 
Rabbi  Dr.  Israel  Gerstein  for  a  lifetime 
of  outstanding  service  to  his  fellow  man. 
Through  this  historic  journal  of  Con- 
gress I  respectfully  request  you  to  join 
with  me  in  national  recognition  of  the 
quality  of  his  leadership  and  the  excel- 
lence of  his  character  in  promulgating, 
enhancing,  and  preserving  the  richness 
of  the  Hebrew  religious  and  cultural  her- 
itage not  only  redounding  to  the  spir- 
itual and  moral  integrity  of  those  of  his 
religious  belief  but  his  pioneering  efforts 
contributing  so  materially  to  the  ecu- 
menical spirit  of  brotherhood,  the  truth 
of  knowledge  and  cultural  enrichment 
of  all  of  the  people  of  our  community. 
State  and  Nation. 

The  eloquence  of  the  statement  of  the 
members  of  his  congregation  in  testimony 
to  his  quarter  of  a  century  of  service  and 
dedication  at  the  helm  of  Ahavas  Israel 
will  provide  you  with  a  brief  biography 
of  his  contribution  in  his  dynamic  and 
energetic  career  in  the  cause  of  good  will 
and  understanding  among  all  men  and 
expresses  the  warmth,  affection  and  high 
esteem  with  which  he  is  held  by  all  of 
us.  I  would  like  to  share  that  statement 
with  you,  as  follows: 

Rabbi  Dr.  Israel  Gerstein 

PRELUDE 

Born  In  Lodz.  Poland,  Rabbi  Gerstein  was 
brought  to  Chicago.  Illinois  by  his  father 
as  a  teenager.  The  family  consisted  of  father, 
mother  and  four  brothers.  Enrolled  in  two 
schools:  Yeshlva  (known  as  Hebrew  The- 
ological   College)    and   elementary   school. 

"Young  Man  In  A  Hurry",  he  was  grad- 
uated from  grade  school  In  6  months,  from 
Medlll  High  School  in  2  years.  He  took  courses 
at  Crane  Jr.  College.  Lewis  Institute  and 
University  of  Chicago  and  graduate  work  at 
University  of  Denver,  where  he  was  awarded 
an  MA. 

He  was  ordained  by  the  faculty  of  the  He- 
brew Theological  College,  and  was  called  to 
Denver  where  he  was  acclaimed  the  young- 
est rabbi  In  the  United  States.  It  was  only 
six  and  a  half  years  since  he  passed  through 
Ellis  Island.  Because  of  the  climate,  he  ac- 
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cepted  a  position  In  the  South.  He  came  to 
Shreveport.  Louisiana  with  his  new  bride 
the  former  Channa  Swlrsky.  WhUe  In  Shreve- 
port, he  was  active  In  a  number  of  regional 
organizations,  particularly  B'nal  B'rlth  serv- 
Ing  as  State  Chairman. 

He  was  called  to  Chattanooga's  B'nai  Zlon 
which  had  Just  erected  a  magnificent  syna- 
gogue. There  he  developed  a  broad  program 
covering  every  age  level.  The  school  was  re- 
organized  and  brought  up  registration  from 
a  negligible  number  to  250.  Membership  took 
a  big  Jump.  Adult  Education,  Men's  Club 
activities  made  the  synagogue  the  hub  of  the 
community. 

With  his  flair  for  writing,  the  editor  of  the 
Chattanooga  "Hmes  invited  him  to  write  for 
the  Sunday  Times  Magazine.  His  articles  on 
Talmadle  Lore  met  with  wide  appeal  He 
also  had  a  weekly  half-hour  radio  program 
and  was  a  frequent  speaker  at  the  State  UnU 
verslty  in  Chattanooga.  During  the  War  he 
acted  as  Chaplain  at  Ft.  Oglethorpe.  Georgia 
and  Camp  Forrest.  Tennessee,  and  headed 
the  USO  in  Chattanooga. 

In  1943,  Bloch  Publishing  Company  pub- 
llshed  his  book  of  sermons,  essays  on  timely 
and  timeless  topics.  It  was  an  instant  suc- 
cess. He  was  also  editor  of  the  Sermon  Man- 
ual, published  by  the  Rabbinical  Council  of 
America  and  served  as  editor  of  Jewish  Life. 
194  6 — Passaic! 
Rabbi  Gerstein  assumed  his  duties  at  Aha- 
vas   Israel   August    1,    1946.   He   had   served 
B  nal   Zlon  Synagogue   m   Chattanooga  for 
12  years.  B'nal  Zlon  Congregation  was  the 
largest  In  the  city  and  was  well  established 
with  an  impressive  edifice.  The  Rabbi's  pri- 
mary motive  for  making  a  change  was  the 
advantage  that  would  accrue  to  his  children 
m  the  fields  of  general  and  Jewish  education. 
The   first    impression    of    Ahavas    Israel's 
"plant"  was  depressing  to  say  the  least.  An 
ancient  residence   was  pointed   out   as   the 
home  of  his  new  congregation  which  bore 
the    grandiose    title   of   Community   Center. 
The  auditorium  attached  to  the  residence  in 
front  offered  little  consolation.   During  the 
week  It  was  used  by  the  pupils  of  No.  3  school 
as  a  gym.  On  week-ends  It  was  prepared  for 
service,  and  that  required  logistics.  Who  was 
going  to  take  down  the  basket,  put  up  the 
chairs,  brtng  in  the  Torah,  etc.?  In  general 
the  gym  had  to  be  converted  Into  something 
where  the  name  of  God  could  be  mentioned 
without  profaning  it. 

The  Hebrew  School  was  in  a  chaotic  state. 
Its  reorganization  became  a  top  priority. 
The  Rabbi  began  by  recruiting  qualified  per- 
sonnel, and  in  a  relatively  short  time,  the 
school  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  lad- 
der In  the  community,  advanced  to  a  position 
at  the  very  top  in  the  entire  area. 

Unlike  the  physical  facilities,  the  human 
material  that  made  up  the  membershlo  was 
of  high  quality.  The  bi-monthly  meetings 
of  the  men  featured  enthusiasm  and  com- 
mitment. The  Sisterhood  was  a  beehive  of 
acivlty.  The  need  for  new  facilities  inspired 
a  variety  of  enterprises. 

About  two  years  after  coming  to  Passaic, 
ground  was  broken  for  a  new  Sanctuary.  In 
1952  first  services  were  held. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Rabbi  participated  In 
civic  affairs,  and  was  active  In  metropolitan. 
State  and  national  organizations.  Locally. 
Rabbi  Gerstein  was  the  only  Rabbi  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  following:  Groundbreaking 
for  the  new  Beth  Israel  Hospital;  the  new 
City  Hall:  Veterans  Apartments  on  River 
Road  and  new  No.  3  .school. 

Requests  came  from  the  publisher  of  the 
book  "Reveille  or  Taps"  for  a  second  edition. 
It  was  again  a  big  success. 

The  Rabbi  became  a  television  personality. 
He  was  the  only  Rabbi  In  the  area  who  ap- 
peared on  every  major  television  network. 
He  was  active  In  the  New  York  Board  of 
Rabbis,  the  Rabbinical  Council  of  America, 
the  Synagogue  Council  of  America.  He  was 
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elected  President  of  the  Rabbinical  Council 
of  New  Jersey. 

Appointed  a  Commissioner  of  the  Passaic 
County  Mental  Health  Board.  Now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Professional  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Mental  Health  Board.  Appointed  to  the 
Local  Assistance  Board  which  administers 
the  Welfare  Program  in  the  city  of  Passaic. 
Later  became  Chairman,  and  for  several 
months  was  Welfare  Director  because  of  a 
vacancy.  He  also  served  as  co-chairman  of 
PICA,  local  interfalth  group. 

In  1959  the  Hebrew  Theological  College  of 
Chicago,  the  Rabbi's  alma  mater,  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor. 

Ahavas  Israel  was  the  locale  for  happy 
events  in  the  Rabbi's  family.  In  1950,  Morde- 
cal  became  Bar  Mitzvah;  in  1965,  Hadaseah 
was  married  to  Rabbi  Joseph  Peder.  In  1963 
Mordecal,  now  Dr.  Gerstein,  was  married  to 
Miss  Lyn  Matthew. 

Other  milestones  that  the  Rabbi  recalls:  a 
Testimonial  Dinner  in  1953;  a  dinner  to  cele- 
brate his  tenure  in  1963. 

Tonight  .  .  .  celebrating  his  twenty-fifth 
or  silver  anniversary  at  Ahavas  Israel ! 


CADET  CALVIN  P.   DERCK 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27.  1972 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
all  know,  the  cadets  attending  our  serv- 
ice academies  are  among  the  finest  young 
men  this  coimtry  produces.  Therefore,  I 
was  pleased  to  receive  a  most  refreshing- 
ly thoughtful  and  candid  letter  from  a 
young  constituent  I  appointed  to  the 
Air  Force  Academy — Cadet  Calvin  P. 
Derek.  The  letter  reads: 

January  24,  1972. 
Hon.  Jack  Brinklet, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bhinklet:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  the  calendar.  As  the  one  you  sent  last 
year,  it  will  be  very  useful  in  the  conduct  of 
my  day  to  day  affairs. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  you  for  the 
support  you  gave  me  when  I  applied  for  the 
Academy.  Your  appointment  has  meant  a 
great  deal  to  me.  It  Is  not  often  that  I 
openly  say  how  much  I  like  the  Academy. 
Usually  I  complain  about  this  institution. 
However.  I  know  that  this  is  not  fair  to  either 
myself  or  the  Academy.  I  know  that  this  is 
one  of  the  finest  schools  in  the  world  and  I 
am  quite  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  Cadet 
Wing  and  a  future  officer  in  the  Air  Force. 

Over  the  past  year  and  a  half,  I  have 
learned  an  enormous  amount  of  knowledge. 
This  not  only  encompasses  the  erudition  ac- 
quired from  the  academic  curriculum,  but 
also  the  knowledge  received  from  the  experi- 
ence of  both  following  and  leading  people.  I 
am  quite  thankful  for  being  here  because  I 
feel  that  this  is  what  I  want  in  life.  I  am 
most  happy  in  my  career  selection. 

At  this  time,  I  suppose  a  great  many  people 
are  wondering  why  the  Air  Force  Academy 
has  had  so  many  honor  scandals.  Some  peo- 
ple feel  that  the  Academy  is  filled  with  men 
who  He,  cheat  and  steal.  On  the  contrary,  it 
Is  composed  of  only  the  most  honorable  men. 
It  is  these  people  who  will  not  tolerate  dis- 
honest members  of  the  Cadet  Wing  to  be 
commissioned  in  our  Air  Force.  We  do  not 
want  the  Air  Force  to  be  weakened  by  un- 
scrupulous officers  who  would  compromise 
their  position  for  any  reason. 

The  Cadet  Honor  Code  states,  "We  will  not 
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lie,  steal,  or  cheat,  nor  tolerate  among  us 
anyone  who  does."  In  any  honor  scandal,  the 
majority  of  the  Cadets  dismissed  are  guilty 
of  toleration.  This  is  the  hardest  part  of  the 
Code  to  abide  by,  but  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
important.  It  is  the  toleration  clause  that 
makes  the  Cadet  Honor  Code  what  it  is. 
Without  such  a  provision,  the  Code  would 
not  be  enforceable.  It  would  Just  be  some 
words  written  on  a  piece  of  paper.  However, 
with  the  toleration  clause,  policing  of  our 
Honor  Code  becomes  a  Cadet  responsibility. 
This  Is  the  only  way  that  the  Honor  Code  can 
function  properly.  It  is  a  Code  designed  and 
administered  by  Cadets.  It  is  this  way  that 
makes  the  Code  meaningful  to  each  person  at 
the  Academy.  In  this  way,  a  strong  sense  of 
honor  is  instilled  in  a  Cadet  so  that  when  he 
graduates,  he  will  carry  with  him  the  in- 
tegrity so  necessary  in  the  Air  Force. 

As  I  look  back  over  my  year  and  a  half  at 
the  Academy,  I  am  a  little  disappointed  in 
my  academic  performance.  In  the  same  sense, 
I  feel  that  I  have  misplaced  the  confidence 
that  you  showed  by  appointing  me.  I  hope 
that  I  can  do  better  so  that  you  will  not  be 
disappointed  in  your  sponsor. 

Thank  you   very  much   for  all   the   help 
that  you  have  given  me.  It  is  much  appre- 
ciated and  in  the  future  I  hope  that  I  can 
show  myseli  more  deserving  of  your  support.- 
Slncerely  yours, 

Cadet  Calvin  P.  Derck. 


WISE  ACTION  BY  SENATE 
COMMITTEE 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  27.  1972 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry yesterday  demonstrated  great  wis- 
dom and  courage  in  refusing  to  approve 
the  Strategic  Storable  Agricultural  Com- 
modities Act  for  floor  consideration  by 
the  full  Senate.  When  the  committee 
voted  10  to  4  against  this  unwise  bill, 
it  supported  what  I  believe  to  be  the  po- 
sition of  most  Midwest  grain  farmers 
and  two  of  the  most  widely  respected  Il- 
linois publications  which  had  editorially 
urged  defeat  of  the  measure.  Both  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Prairie  Parmer 
magazine  urged  defeat  of  the  measure. 

When  the  House  approved  the  stra- 
tegic reserve  bill,  it  became  a  bitter  par- 
tisan issue.  Ironically,  the  only  two  Dem- 
crats  on  the  Senate  committee  who  voted 
for  the  measure  are  the  two  presidential 
candidates  on  the  committee.  The  six 
other  Democrats,  along  with  the  four 
Republican  Senators,  who  voted  against 
the  bill,  took  a  wise  step  in  removing  pol- 
itics from  farm  income  considerations. 
With  all  the  risks  Inherent  in  agricul- 
ture, farmers  will  be  happy  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  has  decided  not 
to  play  politics  with  their  economic  fu- 
tures. 

The  editorials  from  Prairie  Farmer 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune  are  included  as 
part  of  these  remarks : 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune) 
Phony  Farm  Bill 

In  their  haste  to  embarrass  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration and  play  politics  with  the  farm 
vote,  some  Democratic  leaders  in  Congress 
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find  themselves  the  principal  characters  in 
a  comedy  of  errors  that  would  be  laugh- 
able if  the  matter  weren't  so  serious.  The 
matter  concerns  a  bill  to  Increase  price  sup- 
ports by  25  per  cent  on  feed  grains  and  wheat 
and  to  create  a  "strategic  reserve"  of  these 
grains  that  would  cost  nearly  $1.5  billion  to 
build  and  $216  million  annually  to  main- 
tain. The  objective  is  to  stablUzefarm  prices 
and  boost  farm  Income  by  $2  billion  a  year. 

With  the  aid  of  big  city  Democrats,  the 
bill  passed  the  House  late  last  year  by  a 
close  vote  of  182  to  170.  As  a  way  to  win 
the  farm  vote,  the  measure  caught  the  eye 
of  two  Democratic  Presidential  hopecfuis. 
Sen.  Humphrey  of  Minnesota  and  Sen.  Mc- 
Govern  of  South  Dakota.  They  helped  It  win 
the  approval  of  a  Senate  agriculture  sub- 
committee and  now  hope  to  push  it  thru 
the  full  committee  in  a  hearing  scheduled 
for  tomorrow. 

As  the  two  see  It,  farmers  will  vote  for  can- 
didates who  help  give  them  a  hefty  boost  in 
Income.  Moreover,  Inasmuch  as  the  ad- 
ministration Is  opposed  to  the  bill  on  eco- 
nomic grounds.  President  Nixon  can  be  ac- 
cused of  being  unsympathetic  to  the  plight 
of  the  family  farmer. 

But  somewhere  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  someone  discovered  that  the  bills 
provisions  were  so  Inconsistent  as  to  make  it 
Inoperable  if  it  became  law.  These  defects 
developed  because  the  measure  started  out 
as  two  separate  House  bills.  One.  Introduced 
by  Rep.  Neal  Smith  [D.,  la.),  would  author- 
ize government  stockpiling  of  surplus  grains 
at  a  top  price  of  $1.17  a  bushel  for  corn  and 
$1.37  a  bushel  for  wheat.  The  other.  Intro- 
duced by  Rep.  John  Melcher  (D.,  Mont.)  and 
added  as  a  floor  amendment,  boosted  price 
supports  for  corn  and  wheat  to  $1.31  and 
$1.56  a  bushel  respectively. 

Obviously,  the  government  cannot  build 
a  grain  reserve  if  the  law  requires  a  pur- 
chase price  lower  than  prices  guaranteed  to 
farmers.  And  Just  as  obviously,  with  such  a 
glaring  defect  in  the  bill,  most  congressmen 
did  not  know  what  they  were  voting  for  when 
they  passed  it. 

Sen.  Humphrey  has  persuaded  the  Senate 
agriculture  subcommittee  to  correct  the  de- 
fects. But  the  changes  would  have  to  be  re- 
submitted to  the  House,  where  they  may 
not  be  so  readily  acceptable.  By  now  It  may 
have  occurred  to  big  city  Democrats  that  if 
the  bin  became  law.  food  prices  would  go 
higher. 

Aside  from  that,  the  bill  would  be  harmful 
In  the  long  run  to  farmers  themselves,  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz  points  out.  He 
says  it  would  sabotage  the  current  farm  pro- 
gram by  causing  the  government  to  clamp 
much  tighter  restrictions  on  crop  production. 
and  would  wreck  efforts  to  increase  farm  ex- 
ports by  pricing  ourselves  out  of  world  mar- 
kets. The  latter  objection  alone  is  sufficient 
reason  to  defeat  the  bill.  Inasmuch  as  Ameri- 
can farmers  depend  on  foreign  markets  to 
take  the  output  of  about  one  of  every  four 
crop  acres. 

Furthermore,  the  rationale  that  a  "stra- 
tegic reserve"  of  grains  can  be  isolated  from 
the  market  to  stabilize  or  raise  prices  in  the 
long  run  is  purely  a  hoax.  Sooner  or  later, 
what  goes  into  the  reserve  must  come  out, 
and  when  it  does  prices  will  fall.  Meanwhile, 
the  high  cost  to  taxpayers  of  maintaining 
an  ever-mounting  stockpile  and  of  subsidies 
to  pay  farmers  for  restricting  output  could 
be  expected  to  bring  public  ire  down  on  the 
heads  of  farmers,  who  do  not  deserve  it. 

Many  farmers  are  struggling  with  difficult 
economic  problems  that  deserve  sympathetic 
understanding  and  realistic  efforts  toward  a 
solution.  They  don't  deserve  irresponsible 
legislation  designed  chiefly  to  promote  elec- 
tion-year alms  of  politicians,  many  of  whom 
don't  even  know  what  they  are  voting  for 
When  they  pass  It. 
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(Prom  the  Prairie  Parmer  magazine] 
U.S.  Senate  Should  Kill  the  Smith- 
Melcher  Bill 
It  seems  Incredible  that  a  proposal  like 
the  Smlth-Melcher  bill  could  get  as  far  as 
It  has.  Passed  by  the  house  and  approved  by 
the  senate  agricultural  committee  In  mid- 
December,  It  now  goes  to  the  Senate  for 
action  In  late  January. 

Smlth-Melcher  calls  for  a  $2-bllllon  stra- 
tegic grain  reserve  and  would  boost  com- 
modity loan  levels  25  ^r. 

Chances  of  senate  passage  are  better  than 
50-50.  How  can  this  be?  Would  congress 
really  pass  a  bill  that  creates  more  problems 
for  farmers  than  It  solves?  WovUd  congress 
p>ass  a  bill  that  would  prove  damaging  to 
farmers  In  the  long  run? 

The  answer  Is  obvious.  It  would.  In  an 
election  year  anything  can  happen  that 
might  enhance  the  candidate's  Image  In  the 
eyes  of  his  farmer  constituents. 

On  the  surface  the  bill  looks  good.  But 
like  the  Iceberg.  It  is  the  hidden  part  be- 
neath the  surface  that  does  the  damage. 
Perhaps  the  politicians  think  the  voters  are 
too  dumb  to  realize  this — that  all  they  can 
see  Is  the  frosting  on  the  cake. 

Supporters  of  Smith-Melcher  are  mainly 
the  same  group  that  tried  to  embarrass  the 
administration  by  casting  doubts  on  the 
fitness  of  Earl  Butz  for  secretary  of  agri- 
culture. 

The  rationale  for  the  strategic  reserve  Is 
that  It  would  release  pressure  on  price  with 
25  million  tons  of  feed  grains  being  isolated 
from  the  market.  The  suggesUon  that  the 
reserves  would  have  no  effect  on  price  Is  an 
Insult  to  our  intelligence  and  a  cruel  hoax 
on  farmers. 

The  strategic  reserve  was  tried  by  the 
Elsenhower  administration.  It  failed  miser- 
ably. The  surpluses  In  the  reserve  depressed 
prices  and  became  a  monster  willed  to  Or- 
vllle  Freeman.  The  buildup  and  disposal 
costs  to  the  taxpayers  were  fantastic. 

Raising  the  loan  rates — corn  to  $1.31  and 
wheat  to  81.56 — would  derail  participation 
In  the  1972  set-aside  program.  We  need  par- 
ticipation this  year.  Discontent  already  Is 
high  over  failure  of  the  program  last  year. 
An  increased  loan  rate  on  1972  production 
would  compound  the  agony. 

There  are  other  serious  ramiflcations.  The 
Smlth-Melcher  bill  would  Just  about  wreck 
our  export  program  by  pricing  ourselves  out 
of  the  market.  It  would  also  encourage  for- 
eign competition  to  produce  under  our  high 
price  umbrella. 

It  would  have  a  bad  effect  In  1972  by  driv- 
ing farmers  into  corn  where  we  have  a  sur- 
plus and  out  of  soybeans  where  we  have  a 
shortage. 

The  man  now  mainly  responsible  for  the 
success  or  failure  of  our  farm  programs  is 
Secretary  Butz.  He  should  not  be  placed  In 
a  strattjacket  nor  sabotaged  In  his  efforts  by 
politically-motivated  congressmen.  Buta 
considers  Smlth-Melcher  a  menace  to  farm- 
ers and  to  his  plans. 

The  senate  should  support  Butz  and  kill 
this  bill.  If  It  doesn't,  the  president  has  only 
one  alternative — veto  the  Smlth-Melcher 
blU. 


SAFETY  PROGRAMS  AhfD  REGULA- 
TION FOR  NURSING  HOMES 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  27.  1972 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
deep  sorrow  that  I  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion tyie  tragedy  yesterday  In  Lincoln 
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Heights,  Ohio,  where  nine  elderly  pa- 
tients, all  women,  died  burned  beyond 
recognition  in  a  nursing  home  fire.  One 
patient  who  escaped  the  blaze  still  re- 
mains in  critical  condition. 

Local.  State,  and  Federal  fire  oflBclals 
are  still  sifting  through  the  charred  de- 
bris trying  to  determine  the  cause  of  this 
fatal  fire. 

It  is  still  not  known  whether  the  vic- 
tims died  from  the  intense  heat  or  as- 
phyxiation. Two  of  those  patients  were 
blind.  Two  were  found  dead  in  their 
wheelchairs.  The  deadly  fire  occurred  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  and  no  way  was 
found  to  save  the  victims. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control,  headed  by  Rich- 
ard E.  Bland,  chairman,  was  on  the  scene 
hours  after  the  fire  broke  out.  The  Com- 
mission was  accompanied  by  a  member 
of  my  staff. 

The  nursing  home  is  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  a  woman  in  her  70's  who  was 
asleep  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  She  was 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  blaze 
along  with  her  16-year-old  nephew. 

The  home  is  located  in  Lincoln  Heights, 
a  community  on  the  northern  outskirts 
of  Cincinnati.  It  has  a  100  percent  black 
population  of  some  8,000  persons. 

The  home  was  a  rambling  one-floor 
frame  and  cinderblock  structure  which 
had  passed  inspection  by  the  State  fire 
marshal's  ofBce  last  April  with  "no  vio- 
lations." Its  license  was  renewed  about  2 
weeks  ago. 

The  facility  Is  an  intermediate  nurs- 
ing home.  There  are  some  700  interme- 
diate nursing  facilities  in  Ohio.  Under 
present  regulation,  the  home  must  have 
24-hour  supervision. 

It  is  not  required  at  this  time  to  have 
a  sprinkling  system  for  the  safety  of  its 
patients. 

If  the  home  was  certified  as  a  skilled 
nursing  home,  it  would  have  to  adhere 
to  the  life  safety  code  administered  by 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Associa- 
tion. Under  this  regulation,  this  particu- 
lar home  would  have  been  required  to 
have  a  sprinkler  system  to  be  licensed. 

No  one  will  ever  know  if,  indeed,  a 
sprinkling  system  could  have  saved  any 
of  the  victims. 

But,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress 
and  the  American  people  to  explore  and 
investigate  every  aspect  of  fire  safety  in 
our  nursing  homes  to  insure  the  safety  of 
our  senior  citizens. 

We  also  must  seek  ways  to  assist  oper- 
ators of  these  intermediate  nursing 
homes  to  upgrade  their  facilities. 

We  also  must  insure  that  commimities 
such  as  Lincoln  Heights  can  get  Federal 
help  in  upgrading  their  fire  and  lifesav- 
ing  equipment. 

Chairman  Bland  told  officials  at  the 
scene  that  we  must  have  nursing  homes 
which  will  provide  a  reasonable  chance 
for  the  elderly  to  evacuate  the  building 
when  such  tragic  fires  occur. 

Another  official  of  the  commission, 
after  viewing  this  scene,  termed  the  con- 
dition of  Lincoln  Heights'  home  as  atro- 
cious. He  said: 

The  building  should  never  have  been  used 
as  a  nursing  home. 

This  is  the  second  such  nursing  home 
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tragedy  in  Ohio  within  the  past  2  years 
In  January  1970  a  fire  at  the  Harmar 
Nursing  Home  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  killed 
32  patients. 

Most  of  the  victims  in  that  fire  died 
from  heavy  smoke  coming  from  the  rub- 
ber backing  on  the  wall-to-wall  carpet- 
ing. 

Since  that  Marietta  fire,  new  Federal 
regulations  have  been  adopted  to  prevent 
a  reoccurrence. 

Presently,  other  Federal  efforts  in  be- 
half of  improving  nursing  homes  are  be- 
ing conducted  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

In  August  of  1971.  the  present  admin- 
istration focused  its  attention  on  institu- 
tions for  the  aged.  In  a  supplemental 
budget  request  for  fiscal  1972  $9,572,000 
was  appropriated  to  establish  a  five-point 
program  to  upgrade  medical  care  stand- 
ards and  enforcement  programs  for  nurs- 
ing homes  and  intermediate  care  facili- 
ties for  the  aged.  In  addition,  data  collec- 
tion and  research  studies  and  audits  of 
nursing  home  operations  were  author- 
ized. 

The  budget  request  for  this  new  initia- 
tive for  fiscal  1973  is  $13,040,000.  The 
thi-ust  of  this  new  program  is  to  provide 
for  trained  personnel  to  work  in  these 
facilities  and  to  inspect  these  institutions 
for  safety  and  health  compliance. 

And  additional  effort  is  presently  be- 
ing carried  out  by  HEW  Department 
headed  by  Mrs.  Marie  Callender  who  is 
a  Special  Assistant  for  Nursing  Home 
Affairs.  She  is  coordinating  the  various 
Federal  programs  that  affect  nursing 
home  facilities  and  attempting  to  bring 
all  programs  together  and  avoid  duplica- 
tion in  this  vital  area  of  health  services. 
This  will  mark  the  first  time  that  the 
various  programs  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  Social  Re- 
habilitative Services,  and  Health  and 
Mental  Health  Services  will  be  coordi- 
nated. There  are  presently  23.000  insti- 
tutions for  the  aged  in  the  United 
States — 77  percent  of  these  are  privately 
owned  and  operate  for  profit,  15  percent 
are  privately  owned  by  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations and  8  percent  are  owned  and 
operated  by  State  and  local  governments. 
Some  500,000  employees  work  in  these 
institutions  for  the  elderly. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  20  mil- 
lion citizens  over  65  years  of  age  and 
900,000  of  these  live  in  these  institutions. 
There  homes  and  institutions  are  big 
business  in  America.  Total  Federal.  State 
and  local  private  support  total  $2.6  bil- 
lion in  1970. 

Some  of  these  facilities  are  already 
under  Federal  supervision  through  medi- 
care and  medicaid  regulations  and  a 
large  number  of  these  institutions  will 
soon  be  subject  to  Federal  health  and 
safety  requirements. 

There  is  a  considerable  need  for  well 
trained  compliance  officers  who  will  see 
to  it  that  proper  supervision  and  main- 
tenance exists  in  these  homes. 

A  proposed  18-month  Federal  training 
program  would  call  for  100  percent  Fed- 
eral funding  to  train  23.000  nursing 
home  employees  and  inspectors.  This 
proposal  would  require  a  change  in  pre- 
sent Federal  law  to  allow  for  100  percent 
Federal  fxmding. 
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I  have  only  outlined  here  the  details 
of  the  program  that  faces  us  in  Con- 
gress. The  tragedy  that  became  real  in 
Lincoln  Heights,  Ohio,  two  nights  ago 
must  not  be  repeated  in  other  congres- 
sional districts  and  other  States. 

We  must  provide  at  the  very  mini- 
mum, adequate  assurance  to  our  older 
citizens  that  they  will  not  be  helpless 
victims  in  similar  disasters. 

At  the  very  least,  all  institutions  for 
the  elderly  should  be  able  to  provide  for 
quick  egress  for  patients  and  residents 
under  similar  circumstances. 

Basic  safety  features  must  be  required 
and  maintained. 

I  hope  we  act  together  to  prevent  re- 
occurrences such  as  the  Lincoln  Height's 
tragedy. 


PRICE   AND  WAGE  CONTROLS  AND 
INFLATION 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27.  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
our  recent  recess  a  very  fine  letter  from 
A.  G.  Heinsohn,  Jr.,  president  of  Chero- 
kee Textile  Mills  in  Sevierville,  Tenn.,  to 
the  editor  of  the  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  News- 
Sentinel,  was  brought  to  my  attention. 
Dealing  with  price  and  wage  controls 
and  inflation,  it  cuts  through  the  fog 
of  myth,  deceit,  half-truth,  and  superfi- 
cial, confused  thinking  which  surrounds 
this  issue,  with  the  clear  and  inescapable 
truth.  Unless  and  imtil  we  face  up  to  the 
hard  realities  that  Mr.  Heinsohn  so  vivid- 
ly sets  before  us,  we  will  never  stop  infla- 
tion and  will  be  doomed  to  repeat  his- 
tory's old  story  of  failure  and  disaster 
resulting  from  reliance  on  price  and  wage 
controls  to  deal  with  peacetime  inflation. 

The  letter  follows: 

Sevierville,  Tenn.. 

December  20.  1971. 
Editor. 

Knoxville  News-Sentinel, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Dear  Sir:  This  concerned  American,  more 
determined  than  ever  not  to  exchange  free- 
dom under  God  for  enslavement  under  politi- 
cal masters,  wishes  to  point  out  inaccuracies 
In  your  December  17  editorial:  WAGES. 
PRICES  and  CONTROLS, 

Never  mentioned  Is  the  indisputable  fact 
that  the  federal  government  is  the  SOLE  cul- 
prit, the  SOLE  cause  of  the  rising  wage  and 
price  spiral.  Never  mentioned  is  the  fact 
that  ONLY  the  federal  government  can  stop 
run-away  prices  and  wages  by  practising 
fiscal  sanity  and  honesty. 

When  a  government  grinds  out  printing 
press  dollars  to  finance  destructive  deficit 
spending  it  Increases  the  amount  of  money 
In  circulation.  This  forces  wages  and  prices 
upward  as  inevitably  as  night  follows  day. 

To  expect  the  people  back  home  to  pre- 
vent wages  and  prices  from  rising,  while  the 
government  In  Washington  continues  to  de- 
bauch the  currency,  Is  akin  to  asking  water 
to  flow  uphill. 

Politicians  In  Germany  tried  wage  and 
price  controls  prior  to  her  collapse  and  take- 
over by  Hitler.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
people  back  home  that  It  took  a  basketful 
of  paper  marks  to  purchase  a  pack  of  clga- 
rets.  The  people  did  not  delsauch  the  cur- 
rency. Their  political  leaders  did  It. 
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Further,  all  of  the  editorial  writers  In  the 
world,  pounding  typewriter  keys  24  hours  a 
day,  cannot  abolish  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  any  more  than  they  can  void  the  law 
of  gravity. 

As  authentic  documentation  there  Is  en- 
closed herewith  an  excerpt  from  an  article 
written  26  years  ago  by  that  respected  econ- 
omist, Ludwlg  von  Mlses. 

Surely  that  day  has  come  when  those  of 
us  who  work  for  a  living,  who  say  we  believe 
In  God  and  who  say  we  love  American,  must 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  To  remain  silent, 
m  the  mistaken  belief  that  America  is  too 
far  down  the  road  to  be  saved.  Is  to  play  di- 
rectly Into  the  hands  of  those  who  seek  to 
enslave  us. 

Party  loyalty  is  one  thing  when  the  leader- 
ship honors  Its  promises  and  Its  oath  of  of- 
fice. But  it  is  something  else  when  the  party 
leadership  becomes  power-hungry  enough  to 
violate  both  its  promises  and  its  oath  of  of- 
fice. 

Exposure  is  one  thing  oath-violators  dread 
and  exposing  wage-price  controls  as  a  fraudu- 
lent tool  of  enslavement  Is  the  duty  of  all 
liberty-loving  Americans. 
Sincerely, 

A.  G.  Heinsohn,  Jr., 

President. 


HOPE  FOR  ALCOHOLICS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  27.  1972 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Postal  Service's  Program  for 
Alcoholic  Recovery,  knowTi  as  PAR,  de- 
serves the  attention  of  my  colleagues  be- 
cause it  is  making  praiseworthy  headway 
against  the  very  difficult  problem  of  al- 
coholism among  Postal  Service  em- 
ployees. The  Postal  Service,  of  course, 
shares  this  problem  with  all  Federal 
Agencies  which,  according  to  the  Comp- 
troller General,  are  experiencing  a  7  per- 
cent rate  of  alcoholism  among  their  em- 
ployees. But  it  is  the  Postal  Service  which 
has  singly  set  out  to  make  a  dent  in  this 
figure. 

PAR  is  an  imaginative  people-to-peo- 
ple program  which  works  with  the  indi- 
vidual to  help  him  find  the  solution  to  his 
drinking  problem.  The  program  began 
getting  results  in  San  Francisco  26 
months  ago.  and  more  recently  it  has 
gotten  results  in  Chicago  and  Boston. 
During  the  coming  year,  the  Postmaster 
General  has  announced  it  will  be  initiated 
in  20  additional  big-city  post  offices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  Postal  Service  for  its 
imaginative  and  energetic  efforts  to  meet 
the  problem  of  alcoholism  head  on.  For 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  insert- 
ing an  article  from  a  recent  Postal  Life 
which  further  explains  the  PAR  pro- 
gram: 

Hope  for  Alcoholics 

Pulton  Caldwell  Is  a  handsome  young  man 
of  34.  He's  well-dressed  In  the  latest  striped 
shirt,  sports  a  neat  beard  and  speaks  with  the 
intelligent  assurance  of  a  man  on  his  way  up. 

Looking  at  him,  it's  hard  to  believe  that 
only  six  years  ago  Fulton  Caldwell  was  an  al- 
coholic who  for  more  than  12  years  lived  by 
and  for  the  bottle.  His  drinking  became  a 
progesslvely  greater  burden  to  his  family,  to 
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his  fellow  clerks  in  the  Los  Angeles  post  office 
and  to  his  own  well-being.  Eventually,  he  lost 
all. 

Caldwell  was  more  fortunate  than  most 
alcoholics,  however.  He  was  guided  into  Alco- 
holics Anonymous  and  with  the  help  and 
sympathy  of  recovered  alcoholics  he  was  able 
to  achieve  sobriety  and  a  new  sUrt  for  him- 
self. Today  he  works  in  the  Chicago  post 
office  on  the  Postal  Service's  Program  for 
Alcoholic  Recovery  trying  to  reach  some  of 
the  estimated  37.500  postal  employees  who 
are  gripped  by  the  tragedy  of  alcoholism. 

"You  can't  understand  what  It's  like  unless 
you've  been  there  yourself."  said  Caldwell, 
telling  his  story  with  obvious  conviction. 
"That's  why  AA  helped  me.  I  could  believe 
the  AA  people  because  they  knew  what  I 
was  going  through."  This  Idea  that  only  a 
recovered  alcoholic  can  understand  the  tor- 
ment of  an  alcoholic,  and  that  alcoholism  is 
a  complete  and  treatable  disease  is  the  basis 
of  the  Program  for  Alcoholic  Recovery  (PAR) 
now  operating  in  the  San  Francisco,  Chicago 
and  Boston  Post  Office.  PAR  counselors,  all 
of  whom  have  been  recovered  alcoholics  for 
at  least  three  years,  serve  as  personal  ex- 
amples of  problem  drinkers  who  kicked  the 
habit  and  acquaint  alcoholic  employees  with 
all  of  the  methods  available  for  overcoming 
their  problem. 

PAR  was  established  with  the  hope  that  It 
could  help  otherwise  competent  postal  em- 
ployees overcome  alcoholism  and  remain  on 
the  Job  as  productive  workers. 

And  so  far,  this  hope  has  been  a  reality. 
In  San  Francisco,  the  post  office  PAR  office 
has  been  operative  for  26  months,  and  65 
alcoholics  are  "recovered" — which  means  by 
PAR  definition  they  have  rehabilitated  their 
work  life  and  have  not  had  a  drink  for  at 
least  one  year.  Another  145  employees  of  the 
208  PAR  members  are  well  on  their  wav  to 
recovery.  PAR  at  the  Chicago  post  office  "was 
established  in  April.  1970,  and  75  percent  of 
the  174  members  have  shown  Improvement. 
The  Boston  program,  begun  in  June,  1970, 
has  a  success  rate  of  83  percent  for  183  mem- 
bers. Such  results  are  among  the  highest  for 
any  similar  program  in  government  or  out. 
and  to  date  the  Postal  Service  has  received 
150  Inquiries  about  the  PAR  plan  from  pri- 
vate businesses  concerned  with  the  same 
problem. 

PAR'S  unusual  achievement  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  well-thought-out  program.  Recov- 
ered alcoholics  like  Fulton  Caldwell  are  full- 
time  counselors  available  for  guidance  right 
in  the  post  office.  They  rely  on  their  own  ex- 
perience In  their  confidential  sessions  with 
employees.  They  recruit  PAR  members  in  four 
ways:  Some  39  percent  Just  walk  in  after 
hearing  about  the  program.  About  38  percent 
are  referred  by  the  supervisors.  Another  14 
percent  come  as  a  result  of  an  adverse  action 
initiated  because  of  their  drinking.  The  PAR 
post  office  promises  to  regard  drinking  as  an 
Illness,  to  suspend  disciplinary  action,  and 
to  remove  all  record  of  it  from  the  file  of 
an  employee  who  performs  up  to  PAR  and 
resumes  good  work  habits. 

PAR  members,  with  their  counselors'  aid, 
explore  the  available  avenues  for  recovery  In 
their  community  and  their  relative  cost  and 
success  rates.  Although  most  choose  Alco- 
holics Anonymous  membership,  others  find 
that  psychotherapy,  religious  guidance  or 
medical  treatment  is  best  for  them. 

PAR  is  the  brainchild  of  Stanley  K.  Day,  a 
former  fKJStal  finance  division  chief  In  Head- 
quarters. Day.  also  a  recovered  alcoholic,  was 
certain  there  was  a  way  to  bring  help  to  the 
many  others  who  could  not  conquer  their 
problem  alone.  So  six  years  ago  Day  turned 
bis  analjrtlcal  talents  to  determining  the 
probable  extent  of  alcoholism  in  the  Postal 
Service. 

He  began  with  available  national  studies 
which  reveal  that  more  than  nine  million 
Americans  suffer  from  alcoholism  and  that 
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no  background,  age,  position  in  life,  sex,  or 
level  of  education  is  Immune. 

"These  are  shattering  statistics,"  said  Day, 
"but  they're  real." 

Day  made  his  point  and  the  Program  for 
Alcoholic  Recovery  had  a  modest  beginning 
In  the  San  Francisco  post  office  In  November, 
1968.  Its  success  was  repeated  In  Boston  and 
Chicago. 

"We  can't  afford  not  to  do  It,"  said  Day. 
"It  Just  makes  good  business  sense  to  Invest 
$1  when  you  know  you'll  get  back  $5."  Post- 
master General  Wlnton  M.  Blount  agreed 
and  on  December  8.  1970,  he  directed  the 
preparation  of  a  flve-year  program  and 
budget  for  PAR. 

But  PAR  Is  more  than  good  business.  "I 
know  It's  saving  money,"  said  Henry  McOee, 
Postmaster  of  Chicago.  "But  It  would  be 
worth  doing  if  It  cost  us  money.  It's  saving 
lives." 

Supervisors  are  also  enthusiastic  about 
PAR,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  coun- 
selors. "They've  been  very  helpful.  We've  had 
supervisors  bring  drunk  employees  up  here 
personally,"  said  Caldwell.  "Seventy-four  of 
our  members  are  supervisor  referrals."  This 
reaction  is  understandable,  considering  the 
alternatives  supervisors  had  in  the  past.  They 
could  cover  up  for  the  alcoholic,  but  his  work 
was  substandard  and  his  fellow  workers  had 
to  shoulder  the  burden.  Or  they  could  Initiate 
disciplinary  action,  leaving  the  employee's 
problem  unsolved  and  his  family  to  suffer 
"But  now  that  there's  PAR,  it's  no  favor  to 
anyone  to  hide  an  employee's  drinking,"  said 
Day. 

Postmaster  McOee  agrees,  but  feels  the  cli- 
mate is  Improving.  "In  the  past,  there's  been 
a  social  stigma  to  supporting  an  alcoholism 
program.  But  most  enlightened  persons  to- 
day understand  that  it  Is  a  universal  Illness 
and  are  sympathetic." 

Undoubtedly,  though,  the  best  testimony 
for  PAR  will  be  the  alcoholic  recoveries  it 
leaves  across  the  country.  And  as  one  coun- 
selor put  It.  "Miracles  are  the  rule  here,  not 
the  exception." 


STATE  REGULATORY  COMMISSION- 
ERS URGE  RESUMPTION  OF 
AT.  &  T.  INVESTIGATION 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Regulatory  Utility 
Commissioners  represents  the  utility  and 
transportation  regulatory  commissions 
of  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  In  a  recent  state- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  various 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
NARUC  blasted  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  for  canceling  its 
planned  investigation  of  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  The  NARUC 
statement  charges  that — 

The  detriment  Inflicted  upon  the  American 
consumer  by  this  failure  of  regulation  is 
difficult  to  underestimate. 

It  charges  further  that  "the  cancella- 
tion of  the  investigation  at  this  time  is 
in  dramatic  conflict  with  the  goals  of  the 
national  economic  stabilization  uro- 
gram" and  "constitutes  a  dereliction  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  FCC"  and  "de- 
prives State  regulatory  commissions  of 
govemmentally  verified  pricing  evidence 
in  Bell  intrastate  rate  cases." 
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This  statement  is  in  accord  with  legis- 
lation I  introduced,  with  21  cosponsors, 
on  January  18,  1972,  calling  for  author- 
ization of  funds  to  allow  the  Federal 
Commimications  Commission  to  com- 
plete its  long  postponed  and  recently 
abandoned  investigation  of  the  internal 
finances  and  so-called  vertical  integra- 
tion of  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.  and  its  subsidiaries.  It  also 
supports  an  appeal,  which  I  joined  with 
11  o.,her  members  of  the  New  York  City 
congressional  delegation  to  the  Price 
Commission,  urging  rejection  of  a  recent- 
ly authorized  telephone  rate  increase  in 
New  York  State  as  an  unwarranted  vio- 
lation of  Federal  price  guidelines. 

The  text  of  the  NARUC  statement  fol- 
lows: 

National  Association  of  Regdla- 
TOBY  Utility  Commissioners, 
Washington,  DC.  January  20,  1972. 
Gentlemen:   I  write  to  you  in  a  time  of 
great  public  distress  over  the  failure  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  (FCC) 
to  discharge  even  Its  basic  legal  responsibil- 
ities to  the  American  consumer.  Since  the 
FCC  is  a  creature  of  the  Congress  and  is  an- 
swerable to  it,  we  believe  the  time  has  come 
again  to  petition  the  Congress  to  right  the 
wrongs  of  the  FCC. 

western    electric    pricing 

This  letter  is  provoked  In  part  by  the 
atrocity  committed  by  the  FCC  against  the 
American  consumer  on  Thursday.  December 
23,  1971 — a  "day  of  Infamy"  In  the  annals 
of  utility  regulation.  On  this  day,  the  last 
business  day  before  Christmas,  the  FCC,  by 
a  4  to  2  vote,  delivered  a  gift  to  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  (AT&T)  by 
the  cancellation  of  Its  long-promised  investi- 
gation into  the  reasonableness  of  the  prices 
and  profits  of  the  Western  Electric  Company, 
Inc..  the  wholly-owned  manufacturing  sub- 
sidiary of  AT&T.  Docket  No.  19129. 

The  detriment  Inflicted  upon  the  American 
consumer  by  this  failure  of  regulation  is  dif- 
ficult to  underestimate.  Moreover,  the  can- 
cellation of  the  investigation  at  this  time  Is 
in  dramatic  conflict  with  the  goals  of  the  na- 
tional economic  stablllzaton  program. 

Western  Electric  manufactures  approxi- 
mately 75'^c  of  all  communications  equip- 
ment sold  in  the  United  States.  It  furnishes 
communications  equipment  to  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem operating  telephone  companies  of  AT&T 
and  Is  a  major  contractor  for  the  Federal 
Government  In  connection  with  defense  ac- 
tivities. The  prices  paid  by  Bell  System  com- 
panies for  Western  Electric  equipment  are 
reflected  in  rate-making  by  the  FCC  and 
State  regulatory  commissions.'  Accordingly, 
Western  Electric  pricing  forms  an  Important 
part  of  the  Bell  System  cost  of  service  which 
Is  borne  by  the  millions  of  ratepayers  across 
the  Nation. 

The  prime  responsibility  of  the  FCC,  as  of 
any  economic  regulatory  agency.  Is  to  vig- 
orously regulate  rates  so  as  to  avoid  the 
placing  of  any  undue  burden  on  the  consum- 
ing public.  The  regulation  of  rates  Involves 
two  basic  factors — the  valuation  of  rate  base. 


'  Under  the  division  of  regulatory  responsi- 
bility prescribed  by  the  Communications  Act, 
the  FCC  regulates  approximately  3  billion  in- 
terstate long  distance  toll  calls  a  year  and 
the  State  commissions  regulate  approximate- 
ly 166  billion  intrastate  toll  and  local  ex- 
change calls  a  year  in  our  nationally  Inte- 
grated communications  network.  In  terms 
of  plant  Investment,  the  FCC  exercises  Juris- 
diction over  approximately  25  percent  of  Bell 
System  plant  while  the  State  commissions 
exercise  Jurisdiction  over  the  remaining  75 
percent  and  over  virtually  all  of  the  plant 
of  the  Independent  telephone  companies. 
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which  In  the  case  of  the  Bell  System  Is  largely 
affected  by  Western  Electric  pricing,  and  the 
fixing  of  an  adequate  rate  by  return  on  the 
rate  base.  Obviously,  the  failure  of  the  FCC 
to  investigate  the  reasonableness  of  Western 
Electric  pricing  conetltutes  a  dereliction  of 
duty  on  Its  part  and,  further,  deprives  State 
regulatory  commissions  of  governmentally 
verified  pricing  evidence  in  Bell  Intrastate 
rate  cases. 

Ironically,  the  FCC  has  given,  as  two  of  its 
reasons  for  cancelling  its  Western  Electric 
pricing  investigation,  the  need  to  deploy  its 
staff  in  implementing  new  unorthodox  pol- 
icies calling  for  the  certification  of  specialized 
common  carriers  and  the  interconnection 
with  the  national  communications  network 
of  private  branch  exchange  (PBX)  equipment 
and  other  customer-provided  devices. 

These  new  concepts,  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  Western  Electric  surrender  and 
its  long  history  of  manipulating  unfair  cost 
separations  between  interstate  and  Intrastate 
users,  clearly  reveal  a  deep-rooted  cancer  m 
the  FCC — a  malignancy  to  deregulate  what 
Congress  has  given  It  to  regulate — a  malig- 
nancy to  serve  the  interests  of  big  users  and 
manufacturers  to  the  detriment  of  the  mil- 
lions of  small  users  across  the  Nation. 

A  brief  review  of  these  subjects  supports 
the  diagnosis. 

telephone  separations 

The  FCC  on  November  5,  1969,  stated  that 
It  had  negotiated  with  Bell  System  telephone 
companies  an  interstate  toll  rate  reduction 
totaling  $237  million.  During  the  period  of 
negotiations,  the  National  Association  of  Reg- 
ulatory Utility  Commissioners  (NARUC)  had 
urged  the  FCC  to  vise  Bell  excess  earnings  to 
fund  a  change  in  then  existing  interstate- 
intrastate  cost  separations  so  as  to  relieve  the 
undue  rate  burden  being  borne  by  local  and 
intrastate  users.  At  that  time,  the  same  Bell 
System  was  seeking  rate  increases  in  16 
States  totaling  in  excess  of  half  a  billion 
dollars.  We  pointed  out  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  public  interest  for  the  FCC  to  further 
reduce  already  low  Interstate  rates  for  the 
benefit  of  a  small  relatively  affluent  class  of 
users  when  the  vast  number  of  telephone 
users  were  being  required  to  pay  more  and 
more  to  support  the  national  network 
through  excessive  cost  allocations. 

The  FCC  gave  no  heed. 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  NARUC, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  held  hearings  in  the  91st  Congress 
on  this  Issue  and  on  legislation  to  create  a 
Federal-State  Communications  Joint  Board.' 

The  NARUC  in  testifying  In  these  hearings 
described  the  inequitable  and  flawed  history 
of  cost  separations  under  the  hand  of  the 
FCC. 

The  NARUC  pointed  out  that  the  average 
user  of  telephone  service  is  benefited  more 
by  fixing  his  flat  monthly  charge  for  service 
at  the  lowest  practicable  level  rather  than 
by  reductions  In  Interstate  toll  rates — rates 
which  are  generally  paid  by  a  more  affluent 
class  of  users.  The  lower  the  flat  monthly 
charge  the  more  accessible  telephone  service 
is  to  the  economically  depressed  and  to  oth- 
ers who  are  severely  disadvantaged  by  Infla- 
tion. 

As  a  result  of  Congressional  concern  over 
this  consumer  Issue,  the  FCC  promptly  In- 
stituted a  proceeding  to  modify  cost  sepa- 
rations procedures  which  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Ozark  Plan  on  October  27,  1970.  This 
Plan  caused  a  shift  of  Bell  System  annual 


-  Hearings  before  the  Communications 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  on  S.  1917,  91st  Congress,  1st  Sess.. 
Dec.  9,  1969,  Serial  No.  91-42;  Hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Communications  and 
Power  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  on  H.R.  12150,  91st 
Congress.  2nd  Sess.,  Feb.  24-25,  1970,  Serial 
No.  91-81. 
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revenue  requirements  in  the  amount  of  $126 
million  from  intrastate  to  Interstate  opera- 
tions thereby  reducing  the  rate  burden  on 
local  and  Intrastate  telephone  users. 

Moreover,  the  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion (Public  Law  92-131)  to  create  a  Federal- 
State  joint  board,  composed  of  3  FCC  com- 
missioners and  4  State  commissioners,  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  FCC  on 
changes  in  separations  procedures  and  other 
communication  matters  of  joint  concern. 

Unfortunately,  Congressional  concern  was 
once  again  required  In  telephone  separations 
to  force  the  FCC  to  make  even  a  modest 
concession  to  the  broad  consumer  Interest.' 

SPECIALIZED    COMMON    CARRIERS 

Tlie  FCC's  oppressive  attitude  toward  small 
users  is  further  demonstrated  by  Its  deci- 
sion on  June  3,  1971,  in  the  specialized  com- 
mon currier  proceeding  (Docket  No.  18920).* 
This  decision  established  a  policy  contem- 
plating extensive  competition  among  existing 
and  new  common  carriers  in  the  sale  of 
specialized  interstate  communication  serv- 
ices In  the  rapidly  growing  field  of  data 
transmission.  This  policy  does  not  take  Into 
account  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  exist- 
ing common  carrier  service.  Accordingly,  It 
represents  an  abrupt  reversal  of  long-stand- 
ing Commission  interpretation  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Communications  Act  and 
violates  time-proven  concepts  of  public  util- 
ity regulation. 

The  certification  of  new  carriers  to  provide 
specialized  services,  where  existing  carriers 
adequately  serve,  will  primarily  benefit  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  affluent  business 
users.  The  economies  achieved  by  these  fa- 
vored few  will  place  a  grpater  economic  bur- 
den on  the  millions  of  small  users  across  the 
Nation.  Rosel  Hyde,  when  Chairman  of  the 
FCC.  described  this  kind  of  regulatory  philos- 
ophy as  being  "designed  to  cost  the  average 
American  ratepayer  money  to  the  immediate 
benefit  of  a  few  with  special  interests."  18 
FCC  2d  953.  81  PUR  3d  209.  at  p.  225. 

In  its  haste  to  serve  the  affluent,  the  FCC 
neglected  to  make  an  In-depth  study  of  ecc- 
ncmlc  impact  on  small  users. 

interconnection  of  pbx  and  other 

customer-provided  EQUIPMENT 

The  FCC  is  now  devising  yet  another  way 
to  benefit  the  big  users  and  manufacturers 
to  the  detriment  of  small  users. 

The  FX:;c  has  organized  an  industry-domi- 
nated advisory  committee,  with  minority 
Federal  and  State  representation  therein,  to 
recommend  a  program  for  greatly  libcrallzlnE! 
the  interconnection  of  customer-provided 
PBX  equipment  with  the  public  communica- 
tions network. 

Such  a  program  will  again  benefit  a  very 
affluent  class  of  users  by  reducing  their 
communication  costs  and.  further,  will  In- 
crease profits  of  unregulated  manufacturers 
of  PBX  equipment,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic. Accordingly,  the  general  public  will  be 
forced  to  again  shovilder  a  greater  economic 
burden  in  supporting  the  public  network 
of  the  regulated  common  carriers  to  the  ex- 
tent their  revenues  are  reduced  by  the  con- 
ferral of  these  extraordinary  economic  bene- 


■'  The  first  major  separations  change  In 
favor  of  local  and  Intrastate  users — the 
Charleston  Plan  of  1952 — occurred  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Chairman  McFarland 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Communications  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce. 

'  The  NARUC  has  appealed  this  decision  to 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Coltunbla  Circuit,  No.  71-1982; 
and  the  Utilities  and  Transportation  Com- 
mission of  the  State  of  Washington  has  ap- 
pealed it  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  No.  71-2919. 
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fits  on  big  users  and  manufacturers.  Also,  a 
promiscuous  Interconnection  policy  may 
create  hazards  to  the  public  network  which 
would  degrade  quality  of  service  to  all. 

The  NARUC  on  October  29,  1971,  requested 
the  FCC  to  promptly  convene  a  Federal-State 
joint  board  under  Public  Law  92-131  to  con- 
sider and  make  recommendations  with  regard 
to  all  phases  of  Interconnection  policy.  How-^ 
ever,  the  FCC  refused  to  convene  such  a 
Joint  board  until  after  the  PBX  advisory 
committee  had   completed   its   work. 

The  FCC  has  taken  advantage  of  this  delay 
in  convening  a  joint  board  by  directing  regu- 
lated common  carriers  to  liberalize  inter- 
connection of  customer-provided  "Maglcall" 
and  "Code-A-Phone"  equipment.  Although 
this  directive  has  a  direct  impact  upon  State 
commissions  and  upon  the  rates  paid  by 
users  they  represent,  and  although  the  di- 
rective was  clearly  within  the  scope  of  the 
joint  board  function  requested  by  the 
NARUC,  the  FCC  nevertheless  proceeded 
unilaterally  and  without  prior  consultation 
with  the  States. 

In  addition,  the  FCC  Is  now  engaged  in 
meetings  with  industry  representatives  to 
develop  standards  for  interconnection  of 
telephone  answering  and  recording  devices. 
Although  this  issue  is  of  Joint  Federal-State 
concern  and  also  within  the  scope  of  the  re- 
quested Joint  board  function,  the  FCC  has 
Ignored  the  NARUC  plea  that  State  techni- 
cians be  given  sufficient  advance  notice  to 
permit  attendance  at  these  meetings. 

Such  conduct  by  the  FCC  under-cuts  the 
Congressional  Intent  of  Public  Law  92-131 
and  offends  elemental  principles  of  comity 
in  Federal-State  relations. 

Here  again,  the  FCC  is  proceeding  without 
an  in  depth  study  of  economic  impact  on 
common  carrier  rate  structure. 

FEDERAL-STATE  JOINT  BOARD  INVESTIGATION 

The  cancellation  of  the  Western  Electric 
pricing  Investigation,  the  propensity  to  place 
an  undue  rate  burden  on  local  and  intra- 
state users  by  unfair  cost  separations,  the 
effort  to  benefit  big  users  and  manufactur- 
ers by  certificating  unneeded  specialized  car- 
riers and  by  weakening  Interconnection  poli- 
cies, demonstrate  that  the  FCC  has  become  a 
citadel  of  special  Interest  in  which  the  needs 
of  the  average  consumer  are  either  forgotten 
or  over-ruled. 

The  FCC  has  lost  the  will  to  regulate. 

Accordingly,  the  FK3C  should  not  now  be 
wholly  entrusted  with  the  investigation  of 
Western  Electric  pricing  and  profits.  We  re- 
spectfully urge  that  the  Congress  appropriate 
sufficient  funds  to  a  Federad -State  Joint 
board  to  conduct  a  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive Investigation  of  the  following  para- 
mount issues: 

(1)  The  prices  and  profits  of  Western 
Electric; 

(2)  The  economic  impact  of  specialized 
carriers  upon  small  users; 

(3)  The  economic  and  quality  of  service 
Impact  of  weakened  Interconnection  policy 
upon  users  of  the  communications  network; 
and 

(4)  The  fairness  of  existing  cost  separa- 
tions procedures  to  the  consuming  public. 

The  funds  appropriated  to  a  Federal-State 
Joint  board  would  be  used  to  employ  con- 
sultants to  conduct  the  investigation  under 
the  auspices  of  the  board  and  a  FCC-State 
staff.  Such  consultants  would  of  course  only 
be  employed  after  approval  by  Congressional 
leadership. 

We  further  urge  the  Congress  to  hold 
oversight  hearings  into  the  conduct  of  the 
FCC  to  determine  means  for  restructuring 
It  to  represent  the  national  consumer  In- 
terest. 

With  warm  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Francis  Riordan, 

President. 
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MEDICARE  HOME  DRUG  COVERAGE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  is  currently 
holding  hearings  on  legislation  to  provide 
prescription  drugs  for  medicare  patients 
outside  the  hospital.  I  am  a  sponsor  of 
H.R.  2355,  which  would  do  just  that. 
I  wish  to  speak  briefly  today  in  its  behalf, 
as  I  did  before  the  Finance  Committee. 

Health  care  costs  have  continued  to 
skyrocket  in  this  country  while  the  qual- 
ity of  health  care  has  not.  This  is  par- 
ticularly so  for  the  elderly  and  others  on 
fixed  incomes.  Unfoitunalely,  adequate 
health  care  in  this  country  is  too  often 
viewed  as  a  privilege,  rather  than  as  the 
right  it  should  be. 

A  large  portion  of  health  care  costs 
stem  from  the  purchase  of  drugs.  This  is 
especially  true  of  our  elderly,  who  must 
spend  20  cents  of  their  health  care  dol- 
lar on  medicine.  While  the  elderly  rep- 
resent only  10  percent  of  our  population, 
they  account  for  25  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's prescription  drug  expenditures,  or 
about  $1  billion  a  year.  It  is  essential  that 
we  make  the  purchase  of  these  drugs  less 
of  a  hardship. 

Our  elderly  are  faced  with  rising  needs 
and  costs  for  medicines  when  they  can 
least  afford  it.  Many  are  living  on  mini- 
mal, fixed  incomes,  and  expenditures  for 
drugs  can  have  substantial  impact  on 
their  often  too  small  financial  resources. 
Furthermore,  chronic  illnesses  requiring 
continuous  drug  use  are  prevalent  among 
the  elderly  and  pose  a  tremendous  burden 
for  this  age  group,  fully  25  percent  of 
whom  are  linng  at  or  below  the  poverty 
level  as  measured  by  Social  Security 
Administration  indices. 

Aside  from  financial  difficulties,  the 
elderly  face  additional  obstacles.  They 
frequently  have  transportation  problems 
and  find  it  difficult  to  shop  around  for 
the  lower  prices  they  might  be  better 
able  to  afford.  Oftentimes,  their  very  ill- 
nesses present  impediments  to  their  exer- 
cising full  consumer  power. 

This  measure.  I  believe,  will  have  a 
significant  side  benefit.  Many  times,  the 
elderly  must  be  admitted  to  hospitals 
in  order  to  qualify  for  medicare  coverage 
of  drug  purchases  that  could  otherwise 
be  prescribed  on  an  outpatient  basis. 
The  present  bill  will  not  only  eliminate 
this  unf  ortmiate  use  of  much  needed  hos- 
pital space,  but  will  avoid  the  potentially 
tragic  psychological  impact  that  a  hos- 
pital stay  can  have  on  older  people.  This 
is  a  price  that  the  elderly  should  no 
longer  be  expected  to  pay. 

This  program  would  also  help  avoid 
much  worry  and  bother  for  medicare 
patients.  They  would  simply  pay  the 
pharmacist  $1  for  each  prescription  and 
not  have  to  worry  about  keeping  any 
records,  paying  monthly  premiums,  fil- 
ing claims  or  getting  tangled  up  in  and 
redtape.  A  person  would  pay  for  this 
coverage  during  his  working  years,  rather 
than  after  he  retires  and  his  income  is 
sharply  reduced. 
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Any  program  has  potential  administra- 
tive problems,  and  this  bill  is  no  differ- 
ent. Yet,  the  $1  copayment,  the  reim- 
bursement directly  to  pharmacies,  and 
the  formulary  committee  proposal  strikes 
me  as  offering  a  balance  between  safe- 
guards against  waste,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  protection  and  convenience  for 
pharmacists,  the  Government  and,  of 
course,  the  elderly,  on  the  other. 

And  most  programs.  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
expensive.  Again,  this  one  is  no  different. 
Yet,   the  human  costs  of  not  enacting 
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this  bill,  and  thus  perpetuating  this 
hardship  for  our  elderly,  are  far  greater 
than  the  financial  costs  involved.  In  an 
age  when  we  talk  of  spending  over  $10 
billion  on  space  shuttles  and  one-tenth 
that  amount  on  elaborate  university 
campuses  and  Government  office  com- 
plexes, surely  we  must  find  the  necessary 
fimds  to  provide  drugs  for  our  elderly 
citizens. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  wealth- 
iest, most  technically  and  scientifically 


advanced  Nation  on  earth  cannot  also  be 
the  healthiest.  We  can  no  longer  permit 
the  dire  shortage  of  medical  personnel 
the  lack  of  adequate  facilities,  the  un- 
equal geographical  distribution  of  those 
facilities,  and  the  soaring  costs  of  the 
available  services  and  facilities  to  pre- 
vent every  American  citizen  from  receiv- 
ing complete  and  preventative  health 
care.  An  integral  part  of  this  effort  Is 
making  the  necessary  drugs  available 
to  all  who  need  it,  regardless  of  their 
ability  to  pay. 


SENATE— Frirfa^/,  January  28,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ellender). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  who  has  watched  over 
this  Nation  in  the  past  and  whose  grace 
is  sufficient  for  all  our  need,  continue  to 
guard  and  guide  all  who  bear  the  respon- 
sibilities of  public  office.  Should  we  for- 
get Thee,  do  not  forget  us,  lest  we  stray 
from  Thy  precepts.  Forgive  our  sins.  Be 
patient  with  our  mistakes.  Turn  us 
around  if  our  direction  is  wrong.  Assure 
us  when  we  are  right.  Be  near  those  who 
suffer  poverty,  who  are  hurt  by  war  or 
forgotten  and  unloved  by  others.  Bind 
las  together  in  our  common  humanity 
to  be  one  nation  just,  and  pure,  and 
righteous. 

"To  serve  the  present  age 
Our  calling  to  fulfill 
Oh,  mav  it  all  our  powers  engage 
To  do  the  Master's  will." 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. January  27.  1972,  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  ^nate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  the  application  of 
the  Pastore  rule  of  germaneness,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  569.  570,  571,  and  572. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY 
FOR  ROUTINE  COMMITTEE  PUR- 
POSES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  226)  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  routine 
committee  expenditures  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 
S.  Res.  226 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  Is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  dur- 
ing the  Ninety-second  Congress.  $30,000  In 
addition  to  the  amoimt,  and  for  the  same 
purposes,  specified  in  section  134(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  RULES  AND  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION FOR  INQUIRIES  AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  240)  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  for 
inquiries  and  investigations  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  240 

Resolved,  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended,  In  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  from  March  1,  1972. 
through  February  28.  1973.  for  the  purposes 
stated  and  within  the  limitations  imposed 
by  the  following  sections,  in  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, or  any  subcommittee  thereof. 
Is  authorized  from  March  1,  1972,  through 
February  28,  1973.  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$327,000  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  each  of  the  subjects  set  forth  be- 
low in  succeeding  sections  of  this  resolution, 
said  funds  to  be  allocated  to  the  respective 
specific  inquiries  and  to  the  procurement  of 
the  services  of  individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended)  In  accordance  with 
such  succeeding  sections  of  this  resolution. 


Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  $150,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of 
privileges  and  elections. 

Sec.  4.  Not  to  exceed  $177,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  com- 
puter services  for  the  Senate,  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $25,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement  of  Individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable  with 
respect  to  each  study  or  investigation  for 
which  expenditure  is  authorized  by  this  reso- 
lution, to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date,  but  not  later  than  February  28 
1973.  ' 

Sec.  6.  Expenses  of  the  conunlttee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-597),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Resolution  240  would  authorize 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  from  March 
1,  1972,  through  February  28.  1973,  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $327,000  for  inquiries  and  in- 
vestigations. 

The  funds  requested  by  the  committee 
would  be  allocated  to  specific  inquiries  and 
to  the  procurement  of  the  services  of  in- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
as  follows: 

"Section  3  of  the  resolution  would  provide 
that  not  to  exceed  $150,000  would  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  or  investigation  of  privileges 
and  elections. 

"Section  4  of  the  resolution  would  provide 
that  not  to  exceed  $177,000  would  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  or  investigation  of  computer 
services  for  the  Senate,  of  which  amount  not 
to  exceed  $25,000  could  be  expended  f  :r  the 
procurement  of  consultants." 

During  the  first  session  of  the  92d  Congress 
(February  1,  1971-February  29.  1972 1  the 
committee  was  authorized  to  experd  -.lot  to 
exceed  $113  000  f;r  a  study  relati.  g  to  nriv- 
ileges  and  elections.  The  Su3c?mmltte3  on 
Privileges  and  Elections  estimates  that  the 
unobligated  balance  urder  this  authorization 
as  of  February  29.  1972  (funds  retrr  ao'e  to 
the  Treasury),  will  be  approximate'y  $30  lOO. 

In  respect  to  the  inquiry  into  ccmouter 
services  for  the  Se  late  f  r  -.vhich  pi  r-ose 
$78,000  was  authcri7ed  by  Senate  Resrh'ticn 
175,  agreed  to  October  21.  1971.  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Computer  Services  estimates  that 
the  unobligated  balance  as  of  P?bruary  29, 
1972,  will  be  approximately  $15000. 

The  supporting  letters  and  budgets  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration by  its  Subc;mmitte?s  on  Priv- 
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Ueges  and  Elections   and   Computer   Serv-  and  of  ambitious  candidates.  Our  for-  "The  Peace  Plan,  on  the  Ground,"  from 

ices,  respectively,  are  as  follows:  mer  colleague.  Senator  McCarthy,  react-  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Budgets.  Res.  240 — Committee:  Rules  ing  to  the  President's  peace  plan — and,  I  "Not  Yet  the  Last  Mile,"  from  the  New 

and  Administration  may  note.  Senator  McCarthy  reacts  to  York  Times. 

Total  amount  requested $327,000  everything,    but    never    predictably — is  "Openings  Toward  Peace,"  from  the 

quoted  as  saying,  "I  do  not  care  whether  New  York  Times. 

Consultants  for  full  committee you  call  it  a  coalition  government  or  a  "Clearing  the  Air  on  Viet  Nam,"  from 

Training  of  professional  staff ^igw  government,  but  it  has  to  be  an  ac-  ly^^  Chicago  Tribune 

inquiries  and  investigations 327,000  ceptable  government."  -Mr.    Nixon's   Peace   Initiatives   Rate 

^_^— ^^^  The  only  conclusion  from  that  is  that  serious  Reply  from  Hanoi,"  from  the 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  PRINT-  former  Senator  McCarthy  feels  that  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

ING  OF  THE  73D  ANNUAL  REPORT  government  must  be  acceptable.  "Nixon  Clears  the  Decks,"  from  the 

OF  THE   NATIONAL   SOCIETY   OF  ^^'^^P'^*^^^     ,^       „  „„.„ki«  f«  Qnnfh  Washington  News. 

DOCUMENT  "SL-jr.r  St-SrSatrSe'SiS  ^J--  SeT.°ote'?5„t?/in'; 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  239)  authoriz-  the  cause  of  the  enemy.  I  deplore  it.  RpL^f^^°  fntio^c             Printed  in  the 
ing  the  printing  of  the  73d  annual  report  i  wish  that  all  of  our  public  speakers,  "ecord,  as  loiiows. 
of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  no  matter  what  their  advocacy  and  no  I  from  the  Nashville  Banner.  Jan.  26, 1972 1 
of  the  American  Revolution  as  a  Senate  matter  what  their  ambition,   would   at  In    national    Interest — President's    Peace 
document  was  considered  and  agreed  to,  least  stay  within  the  bounds  of  advocacy  Plan  a  focal   Point  for  Unfty 
as  follows:  of    the    best    interests    of    the    United  Nothing  could  be  fairer  to  all  concerned 
S.  Res.  239  States.  than  the  peace  plan  outlined  last  night  by 
Resolved    That  the  Seventy-third  Annual  In  my  judgment,   to   advocate  that  a  President  Nixon— not  only  to  end  the  fight- 
Report  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daugh-  government  be  acceptable,  which  in  this  ^"K  '"  Vietnam,  but  to  modify  the  clouds  of 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution  for  the  year  ^ase  can  mean  onlv  to  the  enemv    is  a  "^'^^  ^'^^  "^  East-West  involvement  In  In- 
ended  March  1,  1970,  be  printed,  with  an  11-  ^  of  fooSess  and  is  rather  {yp^^al  """'T^-   '''''\'^^   ""''^^ '"  l^^""   '""K^'l 
i„c.rotir„i     ns   ft   SPTifttP   document  iuoui>iuies>:)   ctiiu   la   idLiici    t^pii-ai  greater  cause,  than  does  the  advancement  of 
lustration,  as  a  Senate  document.  ^^   ^^^^   ^^   ^j^^   garrulous   and   gullible  this  formula,  to  end  the  partisan  policy  snip- 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  campaignery  with  which  we  are  being  mg  in  this  country.  For  it  is  sufficiently  clear 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  inflicted.  that  the  P»resident  and  his  administration 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  <No.  Another  argument  which  I  find  fatuous  have  been  working   to  advance  acceptable 
92-598)    explaining  the  purposes  of  the  and  disingenuous  is  the  contention  that  solutions  to  the  problems  his  political  foes 
measure  we  are  now  too  weak  to  ask  for  anything  have  been  merely  talking  about 

Therebeing  no  objection,  the  excerpt  from  the  enemy  because  we  have  so  far  ^^J-  -my.  ^^^^ ---,-^^ -^'^^f^^^^^^ 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  reduced  our  forces  in  Vietnam  that  we  proposals  have  been  under  discussion  pri- 

as  follows:  no  longer  have  the  strength  of  a  bargain-  vateiy.  For  obfuscation  is  the  Communist 

The  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  ing  position.  way;  frustration  and  deceit,  and  double-talk 

the  American  Revolution  was  Incorporated  by  For  heaven's  sake,  Mr.  President,  these  tools  In  Its  policy  kit. 

act  of  Congress  on  February  20.  1896  (29  Stat,  are  the  very  same  people  who  joined  us  What  the  President  believes  Is  that  the 

8-9),  which  act  included  the  provision —  i^  urging  the  administration  to  reduce  people   of  the  United  States  and   those  at 

"that  said  society  shall  report  annually  to  ^^^  forces  in  Vietnam  By  May  1  we  will  least  of  the  rest  of  the  Free  World  are  en- 

the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  ,      j-,„,_,  j.,  _„i.  m„„h  mnrp  than  in  npr-  titled  to  know  that  this  formula  has  been 

concerning  Its  proceedings,  and  said  Secretary  °f„°°^"  ^Hot    «^^    in    tw«    thi^  ^h^«  given_and   that   it   Is   the   enemy  that   has 

shall  communicate  to  Congress  such  portions  cent   ol   wnat  was  in  mere  wnen  tnis  ^^^^rred    He  also  believes,  obviously,  that 

thereof  as  he  may  deem  of  national  Interest  admimstration  took  office.  These  people  awareness  of   the  points  proposed   and   ur- 

and  importance."  did  not  Urge  that  on  any  other  adminis-  gently    addressed    to    settlement    purposes 

but  did   not   provide   that   such   report   be  tration.  It  is  because  we  have  done  this  should  still  the  babble  of  tongues  clamoring 

printed.  When  in  1889.  during  the  55th  Con-  thing,     because     we     have     reduced     our  in  attempted  contravention  of  policy,  to  the 

gress.  the  first  report  of  the  society  was  trans-  forces,  that  they  now  turn  aroimd  and  detriment  of  reasonable  peace  hope, 

muted  as  required  by  law,  it  was  printed  as  a  ^^^  ^^^^^  argument  against  the  admin-  Note  the  plan  developed  in  long  months  of 

Senate  document  pursuant  to  a  simp  e  res-  js^ration,  and  say,  "Well,  Of  course,  now  study,    and    disclosed    last    night-but    ad- 

olutlon  agreed   to  by   the  Senate.   All   sub-  nnints  vanced  In  negotiations  that  have  been  held 

sequent  DAR  reports  to  date  have  been  print-  yoU  are  tOO  weak  to  maKe  yOUr  pomis.  Aueust  • 

ed  as  Senate  documents  under  the  same  pro-  You  are  too  weak  to  defend  the  Amencan  !»i"ce  mbi- /lugusi.         ,  .^     ,     , 

ea  as  oenate  aocumeuib  uuuci  mc  Btt...c  y  y^  .^citinn  ••  Within  six  months  of  the  signing  of  agree- 

"<1"'"«-                                                   ,,  ^  ^    ,^  „,  ,,    ;v,    ,  ■       u      .  .u          1              ^„„f  ment,  all   U.S.   and   Allied   forces   would   be 
The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the  Well,  that  IS  about  the  only  argument  ^.jthdrawn  from  South  Vietnam;  a  full  ex- 
Public  Printer,  is  as  follows:  they  have.   In   fact,   I   think   the   critics  change   of    prisoners   of    war   would    be   ef- 
To  print   as  a  Senate  document  here  are  criticizing  mainly  because  they  fected.  a  cease-fire  would  prevail  throughout 

(1.500  copies) $4,029.41  cannot  find  anything  to  criticize.  Indochina,  and  a  new  presidential  election 

^^— .^^^— ^^—  Mr.  President,  in  support  of  previous  would  be  held,  open  to  all  factions  in  South 

rT?ATTTTTV  TO  ELAINE  Statements  I  have  made  regarding  the  Vietnam. 

w  ux  i  X    JL^  necessity  for  fairness  and  objectiveness,  Further,   and   answering   the  arch-critics 

ii.  UK,UJViJviv7iNu  J  ^^^  unanimous  consent  that  editorials  here  and  abroad.  South  Vietnam's  President 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  238)  to  pay  a  from  various  newspapers  across  the  Na-  "^'^^  and  his  vice  President  would  resign  a 

gratuity  to  Elaine  H.  Drummond  was  tion  commenting  on  the  President's  peace  rt^\^SL    rvernment"  Vou?d  VS^^ 

considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows:  proposal  be  printed  in  the  Record.  The  ^Toof  of  the Vicy  pudding lu^^^^^^^  K  to 

S.  Res.  238  headlines    for    the    editorials    and    the  speak,  in  the  eating.  And  President  Nixon 

fiesoZred,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  newspapers  in  which  they  appear  are:  has  done  far  more  than  TALK  about  ter- 

hereby   Is  authorized   and  directed  to  pay,  "President's  Peace  Plan  a  Focal  Point  mlnatlng  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  reducing 

from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to  for  Unity,"  from  the  Nashville  Banner,  the  vast  American  commitment  and  sacrifice 

Elaine  H.  Drummond,  widow  of  William  H.  .<i^r   Nixon's  Initiative  Ignored,"  from  there.  He  has  moved  his  nation  far  along 

Drummond,  recently  deceased  employee   of  ^^^    j'   Aneeles  Times                       '  **^®  ^°^  ***  peace — In  fulfillment  precisely 

the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  a  sum  equal  to  .     ,         ^  pp„oi.  Offpr  "  frnm  thP  Phil  °^  *^«  promises  he  gave  as  a  nominee  for 

six  months' compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  ,  V,,     rT      ,   '^^^  ,,   .'.   i^om  me  t-mi  president.   Significantly,  his   loudest  critics 

receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  adelphla  Lvenlng  Bulletin.  ^^  ^^e  false  premise  they  thus  seek  to  press 

said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  fu-  "Running   True   to   Form,"   from    the  are  the  arch-Uberals  who  were  either  party 

neral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances.  New  York  Daily  News.  to  or  the  kinsmen — political  or  otherwise — 

"The  President's  Offer,"  from  the  Wall  of  the  poUcy-architects  who  involved  this 

"  Street  Journal  country  in  that  war.  As  one  of  them.  Sen. 

PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  PEACE  PLAN—  "Hanoi's    Price    for    Settline    War    Is  Edward  M.  Kennedy  has  to  be  speaking  the 

FnT?Tk/nrR    QVMATnp    A/rrPARTTTV-q  wanoi  s   iTice    lor   oeuimg    war   is  language  of  sham,  insulting  both  the  Intel - 

R?A?^5.xr                        MCCARTHY  S  r^otal  Victory."  from  the  New  York  Daily  ngence  and  the  memory  of  ^y  audience  that 

KtAi^iiuXN  News.  professes  to  listen  seriously  to  his  preten- 

Mr.   SCOTT.   Mr.   President,   strange  "Mr.  Nixon's  Attempt  To  Find  a  Solu-  tious  and  slandering  triades. 

and  wonderful  are  the  ways  of  ambition  tion,"  from  the  Baltimore  Sun.  when  President  Nixon  took  office,  there 
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were  550.000  American  sons  In  combat  In 
Vietnam.  That  number  has  been  reduced  year 
by  year,  exactly  as  promised— and  the  total 
of  withdrawals  is  ahead  of  schedule.  By  May 
1  the  total  over  there  will  be  down  to  69,000. 
The  President  has  kept  his  word.  As  he  re- 
minded the  nation  last  night,  on  that  Inau- 
guration Day  three  years  ago,  American  men 
were  dying  there  at  the  rate  of  300  a  week, 
and  that  mortality  rate  has  been  vastly  re- 
duced—to the  point  of  a  fraction  of  such  toll. 
Until  Mr.  Nixon's  election  there  were  no 
plans  for  withdrawal. 

Progress  has  been  made  In  winding  down 
this  war,  working  in  behalf  of  an  honorable 
settlement — accomplishing,  in  fact,  the  very 
things    political    critics    have    talked    about. 

The  President  evidently  knows — and  here- 
with almost  is  saying— that  at  this  Juncture 
If  Indeed  ever,  it  is  no  time  to  be  saying  and 
doing  things  that  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy.  It  is  no  time  to  present  the  im- 
pression a  divided  America,  and  the  fact 
of  an  upcoming  presidential  campaign  and 
election  certainly  is  no  satisfactory  pretext 
for  that. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  it  best  in  hLs  concluding 
paragraph  l.i.-^t  night— by  way  of  warning  to 
the  Communists,  and  of  appeal  to  reason  and 
bIpartUanship  at  home. 

"If  the  enemy's  answer  to  our  peace  offer 
Is  to  step  up  their  attacks,  I  shall  fully  meet 
my  responsibility  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
our  armed  forces  to  protect  our  remaining 
trooo.-.  The  proposal  I  have  made  tonight  is 
one  on  which  we  can  all  agree.  Let  us  unite 
no'v  In  our  search  for  peace." 

Notwithstanding  any  lingering  rumblings 
of  dissent,  an  Intelligent  and  devoted  peo- 
ple u-iU  unite. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan.  27,  1972) 
Mr.   Nixon's   INITl.^TIVE   Ignored 

President  Nixon  cannot  be  suspected  of 
dragging  his  feet  on  the  way  to  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  war  In  Indochina.  His 
speech  Tuesday  revealed  Initiatives  which 
desened  but  have  not  received  a  response 
from  North  Vietnam.  And  he  has  renewed  a 
commitment  to  explore  in  the  most  flexible 
terms  possible  the  various  ways  to  a  nego- 
tiate*^, settlement. 

His  addre.^  indicated  that  there  Is  really 
only  one  obstacle  to  a  negotiated  settlement  • 
The  inslst€nce  by  North  Vietnam  that  the 
United  States  not  only  get  out  but  terminate 
all  help,  military  as  well  as  economic  to 
South  Vietnam. 

In  outlining  a  new  eight-point  peace  plan 
the  President  said:  "The  only  thing  this  plan 
does  not  do  is  to  Join  our  enemy  to  over- 
throw our  ally."  This  is  something  the  United 
States  will  not  do.  And  should  not  do.  But 
It  m.ikes  more  tragic  the  situation  of  the 
more  than  300  American  prisoners  of  war 
who  now  are  being  made  hostages  by  Hanoi's 
unreasonable  and  Impossible  demands. 

In  the  30  months  since  the  President  au- 
thorized the  secret  peace  talks  to  parallel  the 
public  peace  talks  In  Paris,  he  has  continued 
to  cut  American  forces  in  Vietnam.  In  the 
last  four  months,  while  waiting  in  vain  for 
some  response  to  his  latest  peace  initiative. 
Mr.  Nixon  has  accelerated  the  withdrawal. 
This  has  been  a  reasonable  recognition  of 
the  limited,  very  limited,  prospects  for  nego- 
tiating an  end  to  this  undeclared  war.  As  we 
have  said  before,  the  best  thing  the  United 
States  can  do  for  peace  is  to  get  out,  and  get 
out  as  soon  as  possible. 

But  Mr.  Nixon  has  lieen  right  in  seeing 
that  no  stone  was  left  unturned  In  the 
search  for  a  negotiated  settlement.  Prom  the 
American  point  of  view,  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment would  be  best  if  for  no  other  reason 
that  the  freedom  it  would  assure  the  pris- 
oners. For  Indochina  itself,  it  would  seem 
best  because  it  oould  be  the  basis  of  a 
regional  reconstruction  in  peace.  For  Hanoi, 
however,  a  negotiated  settlement  may  seem 
a  real  obstacle  to  its  continued  hopes  for 
the  "liberation"  of  the  land. 


Only  Mr.  Nixon  fully  understands  his  mo- 
tives for  making  public  the  course  of  the  13 
secret  sessions  between  Henry  A.  Kissinger 
and  North  Vietnamese  leaders.  One  imme- 
diate result  has  been  the  shifting  of  a  heavy 
burden  of  responsibility  to  Hanoi  in  the 
eyes  of  world  opinion.  The  President  seemed 
to  Justify  his  disclosure  on  the  grounds  that 
North  Vietnam  has  divided  Amerlcajos  by  de- 
ceiving them  about  the  talks.  There  Is  no 
assurance  that  discloGure  of  the  decepUon 
will  produce  the  national  unity  called  for 
by  the  President.  Beyond  American  frontiers, 
the  revelations  must  have  had  an  impact  in 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  where  leaders 
may  be  rcuppraising  their  ambitions  for 
Southeast  Asia  in  anticipation  of  the  presi- 
dential visits. 

The  speech  may  have  marked  the  end  of 
the  road  toward  a  negotiated  settlement  As 
the  President  said.  "The  choice  is  up  to  the 
enemy."  But  these  new  disappointments  and 
frustrations  should  not  divert  Washington 
from  its  two  priorities  in  Indochina  the 
speedy  withdrawal  of  American  forces,  and 
the  patient  extension  of  assistance  to  the 
nations  that  have  been  its  allies. 

(Prom  the  Philadephla  Evening  Bulletin 
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lively  small  number  of  Americans  who  re 
main  In  Vietnam.  The  memory  of  the  Tet 
offensive  in  1968,  which  -.as  followed  by  the 
withdrawal  of  President  Johnson  as  a  can- 
dldate  for  reelection,  can  never  be  entirely 
absent  from  Administration  th'nklng.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  warning  against  new  attacks 
would  seem  very  much  addressed  to  that 
hazard. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  the  long  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Nixon's  secret  negotiations  with 
the  Communists  through  the  ublqu'tous  Dr 
Henry  Kissinger  that  have  now  been  mads 
public  record.  It  Indicates  that  much  of  the 
criticism  of  the  President  for  his  supposed 
refusal  to  negotiate  seriously  and  in  a  flexible 
manner  with  the  Communists  has  been  un- 
founded.  Whatever  the  future  may  hold  In 
Indochina,  his  revelations  should  clear  the 
air  as  the  American  presidential  campaign 
moves  ahead.  If  Mr.  Nixon's  'accounting'  ren- 
ders the  debate  less  acrimonious  and  divisive 
it  will  at  least  be  a  decided  gain  for  peace  at 
home. 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Daily  New£ 
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The  New  Peace  Offer 
As    President    Nixon    said    last    night    in 
dramatically  making  public  the   new  peace 
offer  he  made  secretly  tc  the  Vietnam  Com- 
munists three  m.  nths  ago: 

"The  only  thing  this  plan  does  not  do  is 
to  Join  our  enemy  to  overthrow  our  ally 
which  the  United  States  of  American  shall 
never  do.  If  the  enemy  wants  peace.  It  will 
have  to  recognize  the  important  difference 
between  settlement  and  surrender." 

But  even  with  this  reservation,  the  Nixon 
plan,  endorsed  by  Preslden  ,  Thieu  of  South 
Vietnam,  makes  a  remarkable  political  con- 
cession. Agreeing  to  complete  withdrawal  of 
all  U.S.  forces  within  six  mouths  in  return 
for  an  Indochina  cease-fire  and  freedom  for 
all  prisoners,  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam  also  offer  the  resignation  of  Vresi- 
dent  Thieu  one  month  before  an  internation- 
ally supervised  election. 

The  sticking  point  in  negotiations  with  the 
Communists,  which  many  of  Mr.  N  xon's 
critics  have  preslstently  glossed  over,  has 
always  been  enemy  insistence  that  the  United 
States  go  alone  with  them  in  undercutting 
the  Thieu  regime.  Mr.  Nixon  has  not  done 
that,  but  the  Thieu  offer  to  stand  down  from 
office  does  make  it  clear  that,  if  the  Com- 
munists are  now  interested  In  a  ballot-box 
decision,  they  can  have  it  without  the  I'-ader 
they  detest  at  the  helm  of  South  Vietnam's 
government. 

To  most  Americans,  at  least,  this  would 
seem  to  be  walking  the  twain  mile  toward  a 
negotiated  settlement.  Indeed,  the  full  range 
of  the  Nixon  eight  points  appears  a  fair 
offer  to  stop  the  shooting  and  permit  the 
Vietnamese  to  work  out  their  own  destiny 
In  a  peaceful  process  and,  Indeed,  to  bring 
internationally  guaranteed  peace  for  all  the 
peoples  of  Indochina. 

Yet.  while  the  world  will  hope  that  re- 
flection win  bring  the  Communists  to  ac- 
cept such  terms,  it  would  also  require  a  re- 
markable change  of  stance  .<"or  them  ti  accept 
after  all  these  years.  The  North  Vietnamese 
do  not  -  egard  themselves  as  foreigners  fight- 
ing In  another's  land.  They  rec.  U  the  elec- 
tions that  didn't  come  off  after  the  Oeneva 
agreement  In  the  1950's.  They  have  fought  for 
decades  to  reunify  Vietnam  on  their  terms, 
taking  all  the  punishment  that  a  huge  Amer- 
ican army  could  inflict.  And  now  that  Ameri- 
can forc3S  have  been  largely  withdrawn,  they 
may  see  no  advantage  ,n  accepting  Mr. 
Nixon's  teruis  so  far  as  acheiving  the  political 
victory  they  seek. 

But  if  such  reasonable  terms  are  rejected 
out-of-hand..  this  could  be  an  ominous  de- 
velopment and  one  threatening  to  the  rela- 


RuNNiNG  True  to  Form 
The  die-hard  doves  and  defeatists  greeted 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon's  generous  offer 
of  a  Vietnam  peace  settlement  with  knee- 
.lerk  sneers  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough. 

The  reaction  from  the  enemy  camp  w-as 
so  similar  that  North  Vietnam  and  the 
domestic  critics  might  have  been  working 
from  the  same  song  book. 

Diplomats  hold  out  some  hope  that  Hanoi 
will  change  its  tune  once  it  has  time  to  give 
Mr.  Nixon's  proposal  more  study.  Chances 
are  slimmer  that  peace-at-any-prlcers  like 
Sen.  William  Fulbrlght  (D-Ark.)  and  Sen 
George  McGovern  (D-S.D.)  will  make  any 
positive  or  constructive  contributions  toward 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

Both  these  arch-appeasers  were  quick  to 
suggest  new  concessions  the  U.S.  and  South 
Vietnam  should  make.  And.  of  course,  nei- 
ther uttered  even  a  whisper  of  displeasure 
at  the  fact  that  the  other  side  has  yet  to 
put  forward  anything  but  demands,  condi- 
tions and  threats. 

The  peacenik  claque  has  pushed  its  line 
of  sellout  and  surrender  so  hard  and  so  long 
that  it  now  has  a  vested  interested  in  tor- 
pedoing any  honest  plan  that  might  end  the 
Vietnam  conflict  on  ternas  short  of  American 
humiliation. 

We  believe  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
are  wise  to  the  game  these  harpies  are  play- 
ing, and  stand  as  firmly  as  does  the  Presi- 
dent against  any  action  that  would  result  in 
national  dishonor  and  disgrace. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 

Jan.  27,  1972) 

The  President's  Offer 

It's  hard  to  understand  why  serious 
people  should  be  surprised  that  President 
Nixon  has  offered  and  Hanoi  has  rejected 
generous  terms  for  ending  the  Vietnam  war. 
In  fact,  the  effect  of  the  revelation  is  simply 
to  clarify  what  has  been,  at  least  to  us, 
abundantly  clear  already;  that  American 
options  are  harshly  limited  by  the  bald  fact 
that  Hanoi  is  Interested  not  in  compromise 
but  In  conquest. 

The  plan  revealed  by  the  President  reads 
like  a  prospectus  drawn  up  bv  the  Senate 
doves:  the  withdrawal  of  all  American 
forces,  the  relase  of  prisoners,  the  resigna- 
tion of  President  Thieu,  South  Vietnamese 
elections  under  Independent  auspices,  a 
general  ceasefire.  The  American-South  Viet- 
namese offer  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
generous,  particularly  viewed  as  an  opening 
position.  But  Hanoi  has  failed  to  respond. 

Hanoi's  reaction  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  attitude  it  has  displayed  through- 
out the  negotiations.  Because  of  that 
attitude,  we  long  ago  sadly  concluded  that 
while  negotiations  of  course  must  be  serl- 
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ously  pressed  the  actual  chance  of  ending 
the  war  by  an  honorable  compromise  Is 
remote  at  best.  We  have  marked  It  up  to  the 
mysteries  of  human  psychology  that  many 
thoughtful  and  articulate  Americans  could 
go  on  believing  that  If  only  the  administra- 
tion offered  this  or  accepted  that,  peace 
would  ensue. 

How  these  same  people  will  react  to  the 
latest  revelation  remains  to  be  seen.  Some 
In  Congress  and  the  press  reacted  favorably, 
while  others  made  excuses  for  Hanoi.  We 
expect  the  President's  speech  will  earn  him 
a  period  of  grace,  but  that  over  a  few  months 
the  mysteries  of  psychology  will  gradually 
prevail,  and  he  will  again  And  himself  ex- 
horted to  go  one  more  mile  and  offer  one  more 
concession. 

Still,  you  have  to  stretch  to  find  that 
next  concession  and  this  makes  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  American  options  all  the  more 
clear.  Senator  Pulbright's  immediate  reac- 
tion to  the  President's  speech  Is  especially 
useful  in  this  regard.  "What  looks  generous 
to  us  may  not  look  generous  to  North  Viet- 
nam," he  said,  and  the  sticking  point  Is 
whether  the  U.S.  Is  "willing  to  get  out  and 
leave  the  Thieu  government  to  its  own  de- 
vices." 

Since  the  remark  came  In  criticism  of  a 
presidential  offer  specifying  the  removal  of 
all  American  fighting  forces,  we  are  entitled 
to  assume  the  Senator's  phrase  "get  out" 
means  something  more  than  that.  We  can 
see  no  logical  step  to  fit  this  prescription 
except  the  termination  of  all  logistical  aid 
to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

To  keep  this  step  In  perspective,  one  must 
remember  that  the  entire  nation  of  North 
Vietnam  is  a  conduit  for  lavish  logistical 
aid  from  mainland  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Indeed,  North  Vietnam  probably 
would  not  even  be  able  to  feed  Itself  if  out- 
side aid  stopped  tomorrow.  So  what  Senator 
Fulbrlght  seems  to  be  proposing  Is  that  we 
cut  off  all  American  aid  to  South  Vietnam, 
allowing  the  Chinese  and  Russian  bankroll 
to  buy  North  Vietnam  Its  conquest. 

Unquestionably  this  Is  one  of  the  options, 
and  as  such  It  deserves  some  debate.  It  would 
be  Interesting  and  Illuminating,  In  fact,  to 
probe  seriously  Into  the  assumptions  Sena- 
tor Fulbrlght  and  his  followers  make  about 
the  nature  of  the  Russians  and  Chinese.  One 
need  not  believe  in  a  monolithic  and  crusad- 
ing world  communism,  after  all,  to  believe 
that  these  nations  have  a  high  potential  for 
world  mischief  that  might  well  be  en- 
couraged by  the  outcome  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator seems  to  propose  in  Vietnam. 

A  second  clear  option  is  the  President's 
policy:  Pursue  negotiations  in  the  hope  that 
something  may  yet  change  Hanoi's  Intran- 
sigence. Otherwise,  work  at  "ending  Ameri- 
can involvement  In  the  war  by  withdrawing 
our  remaining  forces  as  the  South  Viet- 
namese develop  the  capability  to  defend 
themselves." 

The  stark  options  of  sellout  or  Vletnam- 
Izatlon  are  clear  enough.  The  question  the 
administration's  critics  need  to  face,  the 
question  above  all  brought  home  by  the 
disclosure  of  the  President's  offer  and  Hanoi's 
rejection,  is  simplicity  itself:  What  third 
option  Is  there? 

[From  the  New  York  Dally  News,  Jan.  27, 
1972] 
Hanoi's  Price  for  Setting  War  Is  Total 
Victory 

(By  Stan  Carter) 
Washington,  January  26. — Predictably. 
President  Nixon's  disclosure  that  he  has  been 
secretly  pursuing  a  Vietnam  peace  formula 
almost  Identical  to  the  demands  of  many  of 
his  Democratic  critics  did  not  satisfy  the 
critics. 

But  it  has  returned  the  focus  of  the  war  to 
Its  harsh  reality.  The  reality  is  this : 

There  isn't  any  easy  way  out.  Sen.  Oeorge 
S.  McGovern  (D-S.D.)  and  other  doves  who 


have  insisted  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
would  release  American  prisoners  If  only 
the  United  States  set  a  date  for  total  with- 
drawal may  be  right.  But  the  Communists 
adamantly  refuse  to  make  an  advance  agree- 
ment to  do  this. 

Hanoi's  price  for  settling  the  war  is  much 
higher.  The  North  Vietnamese  goal  Is  the 
same  as  it  has  been  since  1959.  when  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  decided  to  unify  Vietnam  by  force.  It  Is 
to  take  over  the  Saigon  government.  They 
have  shown  that  they  do  not  want  any  set- 
tlement of  the  war  short  of  total  victory. 

The  Conununlsts  have  clung  tenaciously  to 
this  goal  through  more  than  a  decade  of  theU* 
country's  misery,  not  giving  an  inch  despite 
military  setbacks. 

The  Communists  In  Paris  and  Hanoi  sput- 
tered angrily  that  Nixon's  Indochina  speech 
last  night  was  a  "brazen  challenge"  and  a 
"perfidious  maneuver  to  deceive  the  Ameri- 
can electorate  in  this  election  year." 

But  nothing  that  they  said  belled  the  state- 
ment by  presidential  adviser  Henry  Kissinger, 
who  held  12  secret  meetings  with  Communist 
diplomats  in  Paris,  that  the  main  sticking 
point  in  negotiations  was  Hanoi's  demand 
that  the  United  States  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  the  South  Vietnamese  regime  headed 
by  President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu. 

In  fact,  this  demand  was  part  of  the  seven- 
point  peace  formula  put  forward  publicly  by 
the  Viet  Cong  last  summer,  as  well  as  the 
secret  nine-point  plan  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese gave  to  Kissinger.  Both  plans  were 
presented  by  the  Communists  as  packages 
that  must  be  accepted  in  toto.  Implying  that 
there  could  be  no  release  of  American  prison- 
ers without  Thleu's  overthrow.  In  addition  to 
withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops. 

Hanoi's  nine  points  also  included  a  de- 
mand that  the  U.S.  pay  reparations  for  war 
damage. 

"They  are  In  effect  asking  us  to  ally  our- 
selves with  their  overthrow  of  the  people 
who  have  been  counting  on  us,"  Kissinger 
said  today.  "They  want  us  to  achieve  for 
them  what  they  have  not  been  able  to  ac- 
complish themselves." 

Among  the  Communists'  specific  demands 
Is  that  the  United  States  not  only  stop  all 
military  and  economic  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam, but  strip  the  country  of  all  aid  that 
had  been  previously  given,  including  the 
South  VietDamese  army's  weapons.  Nixon 
has  refused  to  do  this,  but  did  offer  to  put 
a  limitation  on  future  aid  to  the  Saigon 
regime,  provided  there  was  a  similar  limita- 
tion on  the  aid  given  by  China,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  other  Communist  countries  to 
North  Vietnam. 

it's  believed  they  would  win,  anyhow 

Why  the  North  Vietnamese  would  Insist 
on  this  linking  of  political  and  military  Is- 
sues is  baffling  to  many  Americans,  who 
believe — perhaps  mistakenly — that  the  Com- 
munists could  easily  defeat  the  Thieu  regime 
once  U.S.    troops  have   left  the   country. 

Why  don't  they  accept  the  first  deal  that 
Nixon  offered,  for  a  complete  U.S.  withdraw- 
al within  six  months  in  exchange  for  a 
cease-fire  and  release  of  American  prisoners, 
and  leave  the  political  issues  to  be  settled 
later  among  the  Vietnamese  themselves? 

One  reason  may  be  that  they  are  not  at 
all  that  confident  of  their  ability  to  defeat 
the  Saigon  regime  on  their  own,  either 
through  political  struggle  or  a  renewal  of 
the  fighting  after  the  Americans  have  gone. 

This  would  explain  their  refusal  to  give 
up  the  prisoners  merely  in  exchange  for 
American  withdrawal — tliey  regard  the  pris- 
oners as  a  bargaining  card  which  will  help 
them  put  pressure  on  the  United  States  to 
help  achieve  their  ultimate  goal. 

TTiere  Is  another,  psychological  reason  for 
the  hard-bitten  Hanoi  leadership's  refusal 
to  end  what  they  call  the  "armed  struggle" 
phase  of  the  Vietnam  war  without  firm  as- 
surances that  they  can  gain  hegemony  over 
the    South    through    "political    struggle." 


the  war  has  been  costlt  to  them 

The  psychological  reason  is  that  accepting 
less  than  political  control  over  the  South 
would  be  an  admission  that  nearly  two 
decades  of  war — much  more  costly  to  North 
Vietnam  than  to  the  United  States  in  terms 
of  blood — had  been  in  vain. 

How,  then,  can  the  difficult  problem  of 
Vietnam  ever  be  solved?  The  only  possible 
way  that  has  been  stated  publicly  is  the 
Vietnamlzatlou  program.  This  will  reduce 
U.S.  troop  strength  In  Vietnam  to  69.000 
by  next  May  1,  but  envisions  a  residual 
force  remaining  in  the  country  for  an  in- 
definite period. 

But  conceivably,  Nixon  may  find  another 
answer  on  his  Journeys  to  Peking  and  Mos- 
cow next  month  and  In  May.  Nixon  has 
denied  that  he  expected  to  end  the  war 
through  negotiations  with  either  the  Chinese 
Communists  or  the  Russians.  But  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  Hanoi  could  not  carry  on 
the  war  without  Peking's  and  Moscow's  sup- 
port. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  Peking's  interest 
in  the  war  is  different  from  Hanoi's.  What 
the  Chinese  want  most  is  to  get  American 
forces  off  the  Asian  mainland — which  Nixon 
has  offered.  It  may  be  no  coincidence  that 
Nixon  disclosed  his  secret  offer  only  three 
weeks  before  he  is  scheduled  to  leave  for 
Peking. 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Jan.  27,  1972) 
Mr.  Nixon's  Attempt  To  Find  a  Solution 

Hanoi's  immediate  public  reaction  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  revelation  of  his  peace  proposals 
Is  the  same  as  the  private  reaction  reported 
by  the  President:  negative.  This  was  entirely 
to  be  expected,  since  in  his  television  address 
Mr.  Nixon  was  in  fact  not  offering  a  new 
peace  plan,  except  as  It  was  new  to  his  lis- 
teners, but  acknowledging  the  failure  of  a 
long  effort  to  find  an  Indochina  solution 
through  secret  diplomacy. 

It  was  an  earnest  effort.  Even  though  most 
of  Its  points  had  been  discussed  In  one  form 
or  another  at  the  Paris  negotiations.  In  this 
they  had  been  brought  together  In  a  coher- 
ent package,  and  had  been  given  an  emphasis 
of  flexibility  well  beyond  what  most  of  the 
President's  domestic  critics  had  been  calling 
for.  The  text  of  the  packaged  proposal,  put 
forward  as  a  Joint  United  States-South  Viet- 
namese program  for  ending  the  war,  is  on  ita 
face  fair  and  reasonable — or  would  be  rea- 
sonable In  a  reasonable  situation. 

Hanoi  certainly  does  not  see  the  proposal 
In  that  light,  because,  first  of  all,  Hanoi  con- 
tinues to  Insist  on  the  one  condition  Mr. 
Nixon  declares  that  the  United  States  can- 
not accept,  American  connivance  In  the 
"overthrow"  of  the  Saigon  regime.  Hanoi  con- 
tinues further  to  Insist  that  mllltan.'  and 
political  settlements  must  be  bound  tightly 
together,  which  Is  a  rejection  of  the  sensible 
American  offer  either  to  begin  "implementing 
certain  military  aspects"  while  other  negotia- 
tions proceeded,  or  to  settle  only  the  mili- 
tary issues  and  leave  the  p>olltical  "to  the 
Vietnamese  alone."  under  a  new  election  In- 
ternationally supervised.  In  Hanoi's  eyes,  of 
course,  the  fact  that  President  Thieu  says  he 
would  step  aside  before  such  an  election  is 
merely  more  evidence  of  Thleu's  status  as  an 
American  puppet.  To  cap  their  Immediate 
negativism  the  North  Vietnamese  charge  Mr. 
Nixon  with  having  broken  a  promise  in 
revealing  the  secret  talks  between  Its  repre- 
sentatives and  Dr.  Kissinger,  an  attitude 
which  seems  to  preclude  further  private  dis- 
cussions. But  the  secret  discussions  had 
broken  down  anyway. 

Thus,  barring  possible  developments  at  the 
Paris  table,  we  are  where  we  were  before,  with 
Hanoi  demanding  that  the  Saigon  regime  be 
abandoned,  Washington  asserting  the  right 
to  maintain  its  support  of  that  regime,  Amer- 
ican ground-force  withdrawal  proceeding, 
American  air  power  remaining  In  substantial 
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though  reduced  force,  massive  American 
logistical  assistance  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
continuing  and  "Vletnamlzatlon"  still  an 
American  policy — a  policy  which  Mr.  Nixon 
declares  to  be  on  the  path  of  success. 

How  the  American  public  will  view  all  this 
Is  uncertain.  The  President,  one  of  whose  ob- 
vious purposes  in  his  revelations  was  to 
minimize  the  war  as  a  campaign  Issue,  will 
be  given  credit  for  a  genuine  attempt  to 
find  a  solution,  within  permissible  limits, 
but  for  the  time  being  the  war  goes  on,  and 
the  prisoners  are  still  prisoners. 

I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan.  27, 
1972) 

The   Peace   Plan,   on   the   Ground  .  .  . 

The  best  way  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  peace  proposals  is  to  examine 
exactly  what  would  be  happening  now  In 
Southeast  Asia  if  Hanoi  had  accepted  his 
terms  when  proposed  In  October  and  had 
signed  an  agreement  in  November  or  Decem- 
ber to  carry  out  the  terms. 

A  cease-flre  would  have  gone  into  eflfect 
from  the  day  the  agreement  was  signed  and 
all  movements  of  troops  down  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  trails  would  have  stopped. 

At  the  present  moment  American  ground 
forces  would  continue  to  embark  for  home 
in  complete  security.  There  would  be  no 
threat  either  to  their  well  being  or  their  con- 
venience. More  important  to  those  around 
them  would  be  the  fact  that  the  armed  forces 
of  South  Vietnam  would  be  In  undisputed 
and  secure  control  of  the  whole  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  South  Vietnam.  The  present  threat 
of  an  impending  military  attack  on  them — a 
"second  Tef — would  no  longer  exist. 

President  Thleu  of  South  Vietnam  would 
be  In  the  process  of  preparing  for  a  special 
presidential  election.  He  could  prepare  at 
leisure  because  he  would  set  the  date.  True, 
he  would  have  to  resign  and  take  his  chances 
with  competitors  from  a  month  before  vot- 
ing day.  But  since  he  would  have  been  In  con- 
trol until  the  last  month  he  would  enjoy  rea- 
sonable prospects  of  success. 

During  this  Interim  period  of  time  the 
Americans  In  Hanoi's  prison  camps  would 
begin  to  come  out  and  come  home. 

At  the  end  of  the  six  months  of  this  Interim 
period  all  American  ground  troops  would  have 
left  South  Vietnam.  But  American  "advisers" 
would  still  be  attached  to  units  of  the  South 
Vietnam  Army.  The  flow  of  American  weap- 
ons and  other  supplies  would  be  continuing 
for  that  Army.  Offshore  in  the  South  China 
Sea  the  big  attack  carriers  of  the  U.S.  Sixth 
Fleet  would  be  patroling,  watchfully.  And  the 
B-52's  on  Guam  and  In  Thailand  would  be 
ready  for  "protective  reaction"  should  any- 
thing begin  moving  down  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
trails. 

Thus  the  American  political  conventions 
would  take  place  at  a  time  when  the  prison- 
ers would  all  have  been  released,  the  ground 
troops  would  all  be  home.  The  shooting  would 
have  stopped.  And  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  would 
still  be  presiding  over  a  South  Vietnam  still 
assiciated  with  the  United  States. 

Meanwhile  the  "second  Tet"  offensive,  for 
which  Hanoi  has  been  preparing  for  two 
years,  would  have  been  canceled.  Hanoi  would 
have  abandoned  Its  last  best  chance  for  that 
decisive  military  victory  which  has  been  its 
goal  and  its  dream  for  some  30  vea»'s 

There  is  every  reason  for  Mr.  Nixon  to  pro- 
pose this  desirable  (from  the  U.S.  point  of 
viewl  scenario.  He  has  everything  to  gain, 
nothing  to  lose.  But  what  Is  there  in  it  for 
the  North  Vietnamese? 

They  would  spare  themselves  the  losses 
they  will  take  in  the  offensive  which  Is  ex- 
pected to  burst  on  the  South  Vietnam  Army 
at  any  moment.  But  combat  losses  have  not 
bothered  them  before.  Their  losses  have  been 
relatively  slight  since  the  first  Tet.  They  have 
invested  heavily  in  this  offensive.  And  their 
chances  of  dealing  a  shattering  defeat  on 


South  Vietnam  are  too  good  for  the  comfort 
of  Saigon  or  Washington. 

There  isn't  enough  for  Hanoi  in  the  Nixon 
offer  to  make  it  worth  giving  up  their  offen- 
sive. If  it  works,  they  end  up  with  what  they 
want  most,  a  victory.  If  It  fails,  they  still 
have  the  prisoners  for  their  opener  In  another 
round  of  negotiation. 

...    IN   AMERICAN    POLITICS 

As  a  political  strategy,  Mr.  Nixon's  peace 
proposal  must  go  down  In  the  history  books 
as  a  modern  classic.  Though  It  does  not  seem 
destined  to  move  Hanoi,  the  President's  Ini- 
tiative reaffirms  a  commendable  and  continu- 
ing effort  to  find  the  road  to  a  political  settle- 
ment. The  Vietnam  war  is,  as  perhaps  no 
other  war  has  ever  been,  a  multidimensional 
exercise.  The  battlefields  of  Indo-Chlna  are 
only  Its  take-off  point.  From  there,  It  pul- 
sates out  over  the  United  States  domestic 
political  scene,  and  goes  en  to  rattle  the 
doors  of  major  world  capitals,  including  most 
significantly  Moscow  and  Peking. 

The  brilliance  of  Mr.  Nixon's  move  is  that 
it  operates  to  his  benefit  at  all  of  these  levels. 
To  be  fully  appreciated,  we  need  to  under- 
stand that  two  entirely  different  and  mutu- 
ally incomprehensible  value  systems  are  at 
work  here,  Hanoi's  and  Washington's.  Thus 
when  Mr.  Nixon  proposes  free  elections. 
United  States  ground  troop  withdrawal,  and 
a  cease-fire,  he  can  do  so  with  ringing  con- 
viction, to  Western  ears,  that  he  Is  making 
a  perfectly  fair  offer,  and  even  going  the 
second  mile. 

From  the  North  Vietnamese  viewpoint, 
however,  this  seemingly  fair  offer  can  and, 
Judging  from  its  early  response,  does  look 
to  be  another  piece  of  Western  propaganda, 
as  explained  above. 

Mr.  Nixon  is,  of  course,  perfectly  aware 
of  this  value  gap  between  his  and  Hanoi's 
position.  He  is  perfectly  aware  of  both  the 
possibility  and  probability  of  rejection.  But 
from  the  viewpoint  of  a  majority  of  the 
American  people,  and  indeed  from  most  of 
the  Western  world,  he  has  shown  himself 
to  have  been  hard  at  work  trying  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace  with  Hanoi,  and  that  within 
the  context  of  supersecret  diplomacy. 

For  his  Democratic  opponents  who  have 
charged  him  with  prolonging  the  war,  his 
revelation  of  a  30-month,  12-sesslon  peace- 
making effort  utterly  demolishes  that  partic- 
ular political  issue.  Senator  Muskie  Imme- 
diately perceived  this,  as  reflected  in  his  ap- 
proving comments  afterward.  Senator  Mc- 
Govern.  on  the  other  hand,  by  choosing  to 
cavil  with  the  President's  proposal,  probably 
lost  political  ground. 

As  for  Peking  and  Moscow,  they  of  course 
are  playing  a  different  game  for  different 
reasons  than  Hanoi.  While  each  would  dearly 
love  to  see  the  United  States  humiliated  in 
Indo-Chlna.  neither  has  a  major  strategic 
Interest  in  how  that  war  is  settled.  Each  does 
have  a  major  interest  in  arriving  at  detente 
with  the  United  States.  If  Hanoi  rejects  the 
President's  plan  out  of  hand,  it  gives  them 
an  excuse  for  pursuing  closer  relations  with 
Washington,  while  giving  them  insurance 
against  criticism  from  their  own  anti-Amer- 
ican hawks  at  home. 

As  Mr.  Nixon  travels  to  Peking  and  Mos- 
cow In  the  coming  months,  he  goes  from  a 
position  of  strength,  having  proven  himself 
a  political  strategist  of  virtuoso  caliber.  It 
Is  a  quality  that  the  men  In  the  Kremlin  and 
in  the  Forbidden  City  will  be  inclined  to 
treat  with  respect. 

...    IN    DIPLOMACY 

It  was  comforting  to  learn  from  President 
Nixon's  peace  proposals  that  secret  diplomacy 
Is  still  possible  even  In  this  day  of  Instant 
communication  and  In  a  society  as  open  as 
that  of  the  United  States. 

For  presidential  adviser  Henry  Kissinger 
to  travel  undetected  between  Washington 
and  Paris  for  a  dozen  meetings  with   the 


North  Vietnamese  was  in  itself  a  remarkable 
achievement.  Here  was  something  even  a 
Jack  Anderson  didn't  get  wind  of.  Nor  did 
any  of  the  astute  news  hawks  who  have  been 
watching  the  peace  talks  In  Paris  for  months 
for  any  hint  of  private  meetings  that  might 
portend  a  breakthrough  In  the  negotiating 
stalemate.  President  Nixon  rightly  paid  trib- 
ute to  President  Pompidou  of  France  for 
his  part  in  arranging  the  Kissinger  talks  and 
for  keeping  the  secret. 

In  this  case  the  attempt  to  end  the  war 
through  secret  negotiations  did  not  pay  off. 
But  of  course  the  President  was  right  to  try. 
The  attempt  had  to  be  made.  There  may  still 
come  a  time  when  Hanoi  will  be  ready  to 
parley,  and  If  so  there  Is  a  greater  chance  of 
negotiations  succeeding  through  private  di- 
plomacy than  at  the  formal  sessions  of  the 
Paris  talks  which  have  devolved  Into  nothing 
more  than  a  propaganda  roundabout. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  27,  1972] 

Not  Yet  the  Last  Mile 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

President  Nixon,  with  understandable 
satisfaction,  remarked  during  his  Tuesday 
night  broadcast  that  it  was  "difficult  to  see 
how  anyone,  regardless  of  his  past  position  on 
the  war,  could  now  say  that  we  have  not  gone 
the  extra  mile  in  offering  a  settlement  that 
Is  fair  to  everybody  concerned." 

That  well  may  be  a  prophetic  political 
statement.  The  proposals  Mr.  Nixon  disclosed 
himself  to  have  made — and,  even  more  im- 
portant, the  fact  that  he  had  made  them — 
are  likely  to  appeal  to  the  war-weary  Ameri- 
can people  as  the  most  any  President  could 
be  expected  to  do.  There  will  also  be  those 
to  whom  it  will  seem  that  he  now  has  done  as 
much  as  any  of  his  potential  Democratic 
opponents  have  said  they  would  do. 

Nevertheless,  the  last  mile  remains  some- 
where ahead  of  us.  For  one  thing  despite 
all  the  advance  leaks  to  set  up  the  assump- 
tion, Mr.  Nixon's  proposals  did  not  set  a  date 
for  American  withdrawal  in  return  for  the 
release  of  American  P.O.W.'s  by  the  same 
date;  rather  the  President  offered  to  with- 
draw six  months  after  the  other  side  agreed 
In  principle  to  release  the  P.O.W.'s.  to  stop 
shooting,  and  to  accept  elections  as  a  means 
of  determining  the  future  of  South  Vietnam. 

Later  clarifications  by  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger 
may  suggest  that  the  withdrawal-prisoner 
deal  could  be  arranged  separately;  but  that 
Is  not  the  wording  of  the  text,  nor  was  it  the 
apparent  meaning  of  the  President  in  his 
speech.  This  Is  a  point  that  needs  to  be 
cleared  up,  but  as  It  now  stands  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  a  direct  pledge  to  withdraw, 
provided  only  that  the  prisoners  are  released. 

There  was  no  mention,  moreover,  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  powerful  air  units  in 
Thailand  that  have  done  so  much  of  the 
bombing  of  Laos  and  North  Vietnam:  or  of 
the  equally  powerful  naval  air  units  that 
have  so  often  pummeled  North  Vietnam:  or 
of  the  C.I. A. -financed  army  In  Laos:  and  the 
withdrawal  offer  was  coupled  with  the  asser- 
tion— which  Mr.  Nixon's  text  also  seemed 
to  say  would  have  to  be  agreed  upon  "in 
principle"  before  the  American  withdrawal — 
that  all  North  Vietnamese  forces  would  have 
to  be  withdrawal  within  that  country's 
borders. 

This  is  a  demand  that  Hanoi  agree  to  give 
up  Its  military  positions  In  Laos.  Cambodia 
and  South  Vietnam  and  accept  aerial  en- 
circlement from  Thailand  and  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin,  In  return  for  elections  to  determine 
the  future  of  South  Vietnam.  The  resignation 
of  President  Thleu  one  month  before  those 
elections  would  scarcely  sweeten  this  bitter 
pill;  he  could  still  run  for  re-election,  hU 
whole  administrative  apparatus  would  still 
be  in  office,  including  that  powerful  province 
chiefs,  and  the  whole  thing  would  take  place 
within  the  framework  of  his  Constitution.  In 
his  own  speech  In  Saigon,  Mr.  Thleu  made  It 
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clear  also  that  the  Vietnamese  Communists 
could  participate  In  the  elections  only  If  they 
laid  down  their  arms  and  renounced  violence. 
What  about  his  own  army  and  Internal  police? 

But  the  real  reason  why  these  latest  pro- 
posals are  not  yet  "the  last  mile"  lies  In  the 
assumptions  and  attitudes  of  those  who  put 
them  forward— In  Mr.  Nixon's  Insistence,  for 
example,  that  his  plan  is  "fair  to  everybody 
concerned."  Whether  or  not  that  Is  correct, 
such  proposals  would  be  appropriate  and 
necessary  when  two  equivalent  positions  were 
in  deadlock  and  an  even-handed  compromise 
could  both  rescue  the  situation  and  provide 
justice.  The  hard  truth  Is  that  this  Is  not 
the  case  In  Indochina. 

The  Nixon  proposals,  like  every  American 
peace  plan  ever  put  forward,  assume  that 
the  United  States  Is  as  much  In  the  right 
In  the  war  as  Hanoi  or  the  Vletcong;  they 
assume  that  American  forces  have  as  proper 
a  place  In  Indochina  as  do  those  of  North 
Vietnamese:  they  assume  that  North  and 
South  Vietnam  are  separate  and  equal  na- 
tions, a  dubious  proposition  historically,  po- 
litically and  legally:  and  while  this  latest 
plan  asserts  the  right  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple to  determine  the  future  of  South  Vietnam, 
It  also  assumes  that  the  United  States  has  a 
right  to  say  how  that  determination  ought 
to  be  arrived  at — by  elections. 

Above  all,  therefore,  those  who  made  this 
peace  proposal  assume  either  that  this  war 
has  been  rightly  waged,  or  that  the  American 
people  are  not  willing  to  be  told  that  It  has 
been  wrongly  waged.  They  are  Insisting  upon 
a  settlement  that  cannot  be  Interpreted  as 
a  defeat  or  as  the  abandonment  of  a  war  that 
cannot  be  won.  They  are  trying  to  find  some 
way  to  make  it  appear.  In  the  end,  that  the 
lives  sacrificed  to  this  war  have  not  been 
wasted,  and  that  worthy  objectives  have  been 
attained. 

This  Is  understandable,  politically,  and  It 
may  even  be  that  no  President  could  take 
any  other  attitude  and  survive.  But  until 
some  President  does— until  the  truth  Is  ad- 
mitted that  this  is  a  war  that  should  not  have 
been  fought,  and  should  be  fought  not  a  day 
longer — the  last  mile  will  not  have  been 
walked. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  27,  19721 
Openings  Toward  Peace 

The  emphasis  Presidential  assistant  Henrv 
Kissinger  has  placed  on  the  flexibility  of  the 
Administration's  new  Vietnam  peace  pro- 
posals strengthens  hope  that  they  may  yet 
provide  a  key  to  ending  this  tragic  conflict, 
despite  their  Initial  unacceptabllity  to  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vletcong. 

There  are  obvious  shortcomings  in  the  plan 
revealed  by  President  Nixon,  and  the  Ameri- 
can leverage  for  any  kind  of  negotiated  polit- 
ical settlement  has  been  measurably  reduced 
by  Vletnamlzatlon  and  Its  abysmal  failure 
to  bring  closer  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  But 
neither  factor  should  overshadow  the  very 
significant  advances  the  revised  proposals 
represent  over  any  previous  American  posi- 
tion—especially since  they  are  offered  as  a 
Jumping-off  point  for  what  could  become  the 
first  real  bargaining  since  the  frustrating 
negotiations  at  Paris  began  three  years  ago. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  criticized  the 
President  for  disclosing  that  secret  talks  took 
place  between  Dr.  Kissinger  and  top  Commu- 
nist diplomats  In  Paris  over  an  extended 
period — talks  which  were  conducted  at  a 
higher  level  and  with  greater  Intensity  than 
most  Americans  even  suspected.  But  this 
disclosure  could  have  a  positive  Impact  on 
the  prospects  for  a  negotiated  settlement.  It 
reveals  the  President's  sensitivity  to  public 
criticism  of  his  peace  posture  and  gives 
Americans  for  the  first  time  an  opportunity 
to  Judge  their  Government's  real  position 
and  perhaps  to  effect  changes. 

One  opening  that  invites  further  discus- 
sion Is  the  President's  suggestion  that  the 


military  Issues  In  his  proposal  could  be  sep- 
arated from  the  more  difficult  political  ques- 
tions. This  approach  has  its  pitfalls.  Mr. 
Nixon  did  not  offer  a  simple  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  In  return  for  prisoners  of 
war  as  Senator  Mansfield  and  others  have 
urged. 

The  President  tied  withdrawal  also  to  ac- 
ceptance of  a  cease-fire  throughout  Indo- 
china, something  the  Communists  oppose 
because  under  existing  conditions  a  total 
cease-fire  would  tend  to  solidify  Saigon's 
political  control  over  most  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  population.  But  the  Commu- 
nists themselves  have  proposed  a  partial 
cease-flre  between  their  troops  and  with- 
drawing allied  forces.  The  cease-fire  issue 
could  be  a  subject  for  fruitful  negotiations. 

Even  the  wide  gap  between  the  two  sides 
on  political  questions  has  been  narrowed. 
The  President  made  a  major  concession  to 
long-standing  Communist  demands  when  he 
offered  the  resignations  of  President  Thleu 
and  Vice  President  Huong  one  month  before 
proposed  new  supervised  elections.  The  other 
side  is  understandably  unhappy  about  this 
arrangement  as  presented,  especially  Mr. 
Nixon's  suggestion  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate,  a  Thleu  man,  should  head  a  care- 
taker government. 

But  the  timing  of  Mr.  Thieu's  departure 
from  government  Is  surely  negotiable.  And 
it  Is  not  Inconceivable  that  the  functions  of 
the  broadly  based  electoral  commission  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Nixon  could  be  enlarged  to  ap- 
proach the  wider  role  assigned  to  a  "govern- 
ment of  national  concord"  In  the  Vletcong 
plan. 

In  light  of  the  frightful  losses  that  all 
sides  have  already  suffered  and  of  the  immi- 
nent threat  of  a  new  escalation  of  the  fight- 
ing, it  would  be  the  height  of  irresponsibility 
to  write  off  the  new  Nixon  proposals  before 
these  and  other  possible  openings  toward 
peace  have  been  thoroughly  explored. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Jan.  27,  1972] 
Clearing  the  Air  on  Vietnam 

President  Nixon  has  made  public  the  stand- 
ing American  offer  for  an  agreement  with 
North  Viet  Nam,  and  It  is  an  eminently  fair 
one.  Hanoi  has  rejected  It.  Whatever  happens 
now.  the  exchange  has  cleared  the  air  of  a 
good  deal  of  rhetorical  pollution  and  has  un- 
masked Hanoi  as  the  real  obstructionist  all 
along. 

Briefly,  the  offer  Is  to  withdraw  all  Ameri- 
can forces  within  six  months  of  an  agreement 
[Mr.  Kissinger  says  that  we  had  offered  to 
set  a  specific  deadline  of  Aug.  l],  this  to  be 
carried  out  simultaneously  with  the  release  of 
all  prisoners  of  war.  There  would  be  a  cease- 
flre  thruout  Indochina,  effective  with  the 
signing  of  the  agreement  and  supervised  by 
International  authority.  A  free  and  demo- 
cratic election  would  be  held  In  South  Viet 
Nam  within  the  six-month  period,  open  to 
all  parties  and  again  supervised  by  an  inter- 
national commission.  The  Thleu  government 
would  resign  one  month  before  the  election, 
but  presumably  could  run  for  reelection. 
The  United  States  would  keep  Its  hands  off  of 
the  election.  The  two  Viet  Nams  would  be  free 
to  work  out  their  own  destiny  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  convention  of  1954. 
The  United  States  would  assist  In  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  all  Southeast  Asia,  In- 
cluding North  Viet  Nam. 

No  fair-minded  government  that  sincerely 
desired  peace  could  object  to  this  formula. 
Hanoi's  hasty  rejection  therefore  confirms 
what  was  already  clear.  Hanoi  does  not  want 
peace.  It  wants  to  persist  In  Its  effort  to  take 
over  Its  neighbors,  with  or  without  their 
consent. 

The  secrecy  of  the  negotiations  thus  far 
has  enabled  Hanoi  to  play  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde.  Hanoi  has  continued  to  denounce  us  for 
supporting  the  "puppet"  Thleu  government 
even  alter  we  offered  privately  to  dissociate 


ourselves  from  it.  It  has  continued  to  accuse 
us  publicly  of  refusing  to  set  a  specific  date 
[and  so  did  a  good  many  Americans)  even 
tho  we  had  secretly  offered  to  set  one  and  in- 
deed had  set  one,  according  to  Mr.  Kissinger. 

No  wonder  Hanoi  is  angry  at  Mr.  Nixon  for 
spilling  the  beans.  And  its  anger  confirms 
something  else.  Mr.  Nixon  said:  "Just  as 
secret  negotiations  can  sometimes  break  a 
public  deadlock,  public  disclosure  may  help 
to  break  a  secret  deadlock  .  .  .  Nothing  is 
served  by  silence  when  it  enables  the  other 
side  to  Imply  possible  solutions  publicly  that 
It  has  already  flatly  rejected  privately"  and  to 
Induce  "many  Americans  in  the  press  and  in 
Congress  into  echoing  their  propaganda."  The 
set  of  proposals  was  given  to  the  Communists 
as  far  back  as  Oct.  11,  Mr.  Nixon  said. 

And  so  Hanoi,  thrashing  about  for  a  new 
excuse  to  reject  the  offer,  settles  on  the  Vlet- 
namlzatlon program,  which  is  not  covered  In 
the  proposal.  Yet  if  there  were  peace,  Vlet- 
namlzatlon would  largely  cease  to  be  a  legiti- 
mate Issue;  the  United  States  would  not  need 
to  pursue  It,  and  Hanoi  would  not  need  to 
fear  It.  If  Hanoi  were  serlouslv  to  offer  any 
credible  commitments  in  return,  we  might 
make  concessions  with  respect  to  Vlet- 
namlzatlon. 

But  this  Is  as  far  as  the  President  can 
fairly  be  expected  to  go.  Idealistic  [and 
other]  liberals  keep  talking  about  ending  the 
war  In  Indochina;  but  clearly  it  is  an  unre- 
alistic to  talk  about  restoring  peace  by  with- 
drawing our  forces  as  It  Is  to  talk  about  sub- 
duing North  Viet  Nam  by  force.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposals  on  Viet  Nam.  like  the  agree- 
ment between  Britain  and  Ian  Smith  in  Rho- 
desia, do  not  offer  moral  or  theoretical  per- 
fection. There  have  been  concessions  in  prin- 
ciple to  accommodate  reality:  yet  on  Rho- 
desia, Ironically,  the  doctrinaire  liberals  are 
beating  the  drums  for  principle  and  morality 
without  regard  to  what  is  possible  and  in 
Viet  Nam  they  are  clamoring  for  the  fastest 
possible  withdrawal  without  regard  to 
whether  it  brings  Justice  or  peace. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  even  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  will  work,  but  it  has  as  good  a 
chance  of  serving  both  principle  and  reality 
as  any  we've  seen.  If  the  country  could  only 
get  behind  It,  and  make  our  unanimity  clear 
to  Hanoi,  there  might  be  real  reason  for  hope. 


[From   the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,   Jan    27, 
1972) 

Mr.  Nixon's  Peace  Initiatives  Rate  Seriovs 
Reply   From   Hanoi 

The  Vietnam  peace  proposal  President 
Nixon  has  now  made  public  shoiild  lay  to 
rest  the  charge  that  he  is  Interested  only  in 
a  military  solution  to  the  war. 

Mr.  Nixon,  It  is  now  clear,  has  been  Inten- 
sively pursuing — through  private  channels — 
a  negotiated  settlement  on  terms  which  even 
some  of  his  severlst  critics  now  describe  as 
"Just  and  fair"  and  "generous." 

His  disclosure  of  the  secret  diplomacy  that 
h£is  been  underway  for  more  than  two"  years 
Is  both  encouraging  and  disappointing.  It 
Is  encouraging  to  learn  that  such  a  reason- 
able approach  to  ending  this  tragic  conflict 
has  been  pursued.  But  It  Is  disappointing  to 
learn  that  It  has  been  ignored,  for  this  sug- 
gests that  It  Is  the  Communists  who  are  tn 
fact  Insistent  on  a  military  solution. 

We  shall  now  see  if  "public  disclosure  may 
help  to  break  a  secret  deadlock,"  as  the  Presi- 
dent suggested  In  announcing  that  the  plan 
will  be  laid  on  the  table  In  the  Paris  peace 
talks  Thursday.  Certainly  the  obligation  is 
now  on  the  Communists  to  come  up  with  the 
response  they  have  been  avoiding  in  the 
backstage  discussions. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  clearer  test  of  their 
Intentions. 

"Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong,"  Sen.  George  Mc- 
Govem  commented  back  In  1970.  "have  re- 
peatedly said  they  would  be  ready  to  nego- 
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tlate  as  soon  as  we  announce  our  willingness 
to  withdraw  on  a  definite  timetable." 

Such  a  timetable  Is  now  an  indisputable 
part  of  the  Nixon  proposal.  "Within  six 
months  at  an  agreement,"  the  President  said 
Tuesday  night,  "we  shall  withdraw  all  U.S. 
and  allied  forces  from  South  Vietnam." 

This  does  not  call  for  acceptance  of  the 
plan  In  toto.  But  It  does  pave  the  way  for 
6erlou3  consideration  of  any  points  still  at 
Issue  If  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong  are  Indeed  as 
■•ready  to  negotiate"  as  they  had  Indicated 
to  Mr.  McGovern  they  were. 

It  Is  no  answer  to  say,  as  Radio  Hanoi  did 
In  Its  initial  reaction  Wednesday,  that  there 
is  "nothing  new"  In  the  President's  prop>osa]. 
It  may  not  be  new  to  the  diplomats  who  have 
been  dealing  secretly  with  Mr.  Nixon  and  Dr. 
Kissinger,  but  the  plan  embodies  some  sig- 
nificant changes  in  previous  public  proposals. 
Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  understanding 
that  the  Thleu  government  would  step  down 
a  month  before  new  elections  were  conducted 
In  South  Vietnam  under  International  super- 
vision by  an  Intedependent  body  .  .  .  "rep- 
resenting all  political  forces  in  South  Vlet- 
najn  .  .  .  including  the  National  Liberation 
Front."  The  importance  of  that  Is  best  under- 
stood by  recalling  that  it  was  United  States 
Intervention  in  canceling  the  1956  elections 
called  for  In  the  Geneva  Accords  which  got 
us  into  the  Vietnam  mess  In  the  first  place. 
But  if  this  proves  to  be  a  sticking  point, 
the  President  has  also  promised  to  withdraw 
all  American  troops  in  six  months  in  ex- 
change for  an  Indochina  cease-fire  and  the 
release  of  prisoners  and  then  "leave  the  po- 
litical Issues  to  the  Vietnamese." 

If  in  the  face  of  these  options  the  Com- 
munists remain  unwilling  to  negotiate,  we 
may  conclude  only  that  they  are  not  inter- 
ested in  ending  the  war  but  In  intensifying 
It  as  American  forces  withdraw. 

And  what  then?  That  is  a  question  of  many 
parts  which  would  call  for  some  hard  an- 
swers— and  some  specific  ones  from  Mr. 
Nixon's  critics,  especially  those  who  want  his 
Job. 

Meanwhile,  as  long  as  even  a  slender  hope 
remains  that  things  will  not  reach  that  point, 
the  plan  the  President  has  outlined  for  end- 
ing not  Just  our  own  pajtlclpation  In  the  war 
but  the  war  itself  is  one  which  all  Americans 
should  be  able  to  support. 


[Prom  the  Waishington  News,  Jan.  26,  1972) 
Nixon  Clears  the  Decks 

President  Nixon's  Vietnam  speech  last 
night  ought  to  change  a  lot  of  thinking 
about  that  frustrating  internal  war  and  the 
extraordinary  efforts  to  end  it. 

The  settlement  plan  he  said  had  been  pri- 
vately offered  the  North  Vietnamese  com- 
munists and  ignored  Is  eminently  fair,  even 
generous. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  are  half  as  In- 
terested in  ending  the  war  as  they  have  been 
claiming.  Mr.  Nixon  gave  them  the  oppor- 
tunity, plus. 

If  they  believe  what  they  have  been  say- 
ing, that  they  want  "self-determination"  by 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  Mr.  Nixon  gave 
them  the  chance  to  get  it. 

The  offer  of  South  Vietnam's  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu  and  his  vice  president  to 
resign  a  month  before  new  elections  is  more 
than  the  communists  of  the  north  had  any 
right  to  expect. 

If,  as  the  communists  say.  It  Is  the  right 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  choose,  once 
again,  their  own  leaders,  they  cannot  object 
to  an  election  supervised  by  an  international 
agency. 

President  Nixon  said  he  offered  last  May  to 
pull  out  all  U.S.  and  allied  forces  by  a  definite 
date  In  exchange  for  the  release  of  all  prison- 
ers of  war  (on  both  sides)  and  a  cease-fire. 

What  can  be  fairer  or  more  practical  than 
that? 

The  President  revealed  he  had  been  pri- 


vately negotiating  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
for  30  months.  His  latest  offers  of  a  settlement 
have  not  been  rejected,  only  Ignored. 

The  last  contact  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese was  Nov.  17,  Mr.  Nixon  said.  No  word 
since.  In  that  light,  he  decided  to  make  pub- 
lic details  of  the  secret  talks  in  the  hope  that 
this  might  "break  the  deadlock." 

We  have  no  notion  of  whether  this  will 
succeed — but  If  you  can't  get  a  breakthru  up 
one  street,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  try  an- 
other. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  the  North  Vietnamese, 
while  withholding  an  answer  to  Mr.  Nixon's 
push  for  negotiations,  officially  were  broad- 
casting from  Hanoi  a  demand  that  the  United 
States  set  a  "definitive"  date  for  withdraw- 
ing all  forces  "unconditionally." 

The  United  States  cannot  withdraw,  "un- 
conditionally." It  cannot  wholly  withdraw 
without  an  agreement  on  the  release  of  the 
prisoners  of  war.  It  cannot,  on  the  way  out, 
wantonly  scuttle  the  Thleu  government. 

Mr.  Nixon's  course,  as  he  outlined  it  last 
night,  is  the  only  honorable,  decent  course 
he  could  follow.  And,  In  view  of  the  obviously 
deliberate  statement  set  up  by  Hanoi,  his 
decision  to  make  public  the  long  series  of 
secret  talks  was  a  necessary  decision — it  Just 
might  be  productive. 

In  Washington,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  the 
first  question,  of  course,  was:  Why  did  the 
President  choose  this  time  to  reveal  the  secret 
and  futile  talks? 

Was  it  to  still  the  political  clamor  for  a 
definite  date  for  final  withdrawal?  No  doubt 
he  had  that  in  mind.  But  read  vour  news- 
paper; obviously  It  hasn't  altogether  had  that 
effect.  But  his  disclosure  does  make  the 
carping  sound  pretty  punv  and  destroys  Its 
validity. 

Was  the  timing  of  this  speech  polltlcallv 
motivated?  All  we  can  say  Is  that  It  Is  an  elec- 
tion year  and  the  President  Is  a  politician. 

So  what!  The  Job  is  to  get  the  war  ended, 
American  forces  home  safely  and.  most  Im- 
portant, release  of  the  prisoners  of  war.  Any- 
thing which  accomplishes  that  the  people 
can  support,  political  overtones  or  not.  Be- 
sides, anything  a  President  does.  In  any  year, 
invariably  has  political  overtones,  intended 
or  suspected. 

The  essence  of  It  Is  that  the  President  has 
been  trying.  He  already  has  brought  home  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  U.S.  forces  In  Viet- 
nam. This  has  been  accomplished,  up  to  now, 
on  a  practical  altho  rapid  basis,  and  without 
loss  of  honor  or  betrayal  of  commitment. 

This  is  one  place,  despite  anything  else, 
where  the  President  has  been  faithfully  keep- 
ing a  promise.  On  that  basis,  we  can  com- 
mend what  has  been  tried  and,  with  con- 
fidence, go  on  hoping  for  an'  ultlmatelv 
wholesome  and  conclusive  solution  to  this 
tragic  adventure. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  26,  19721 
Nixon's   Peace   Plan 

We  don't  know  If  it  will  succeed  In  pull- 
ing the  rug  out  from  under  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield  or  other  opponents  of  the  admin- 
istration's Vietnam  policies.  We  don't  know 
If  It  will  end  the  war.  But  it  will  take  a  very 
determined  critic  to  find  much  fault  with  the 
Vietnam  peace  plan  unfolded  by  President 
Nixon  to  the  nation  last  night. 

Part  of  the  revelation  was  past  history. 
Mr.  Nixon's  effort  to  try  the  road  of  secret 
diplomacy,  dating  back  to  August  1969,  and 
the  12  subsequent  trips  to  Paris  of  Presi- 
dential Security  Adviser  Henry  Kissinger, 
unannounced  and  Incredibly  unreported, 
adds  a  new  dimension  to  the  Byzantine 
diplomacy  which  seems  to  be  the  hallmark 
of  this  administration.  There  will  be  some,  no 
doubt,  who  will  deplore  the  secrecy  of 
these  Initiatives.  But  In  view  of  the  offers 
made — and  rejected  by  the  Communist  side 
In  the  course  of  these  negotiations — there 
shoiild    also   be   a   considerable   amount   of 
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crow-eating  among  those  who  have  accused 
the  administration  of  obduracy  In  trying  to 
find  an  honorable  solution  to  the  war. 

Very  certainly,  the  terms  which  Mr.  Nixon 
Is  now  offering  In  public  must  be  supported 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  For  those  who  have  urged  him  to 
set  a  "date  certain"  for  a  complete  American 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  he  has  complied. 
The  date  will  be  six  months  from  the  time 
that  an  agreement  In  principle  Is  reached  on 
the  release  of  American  prisoners  of  war  held 
In  Hanoi  and  on  a  military  cease-fire 
throughout  Indochina.  If  agreement  can  be 
reached  on  these  military  provisions,  all 
American  participation  In  the  war  can  come 
to  an  end.  Including  air  support  for  the  de- 
fending South  Vietnamese  army  and  the 
forces  of  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

The  political  elements  of  the  President's 
offer  are  no  less  persuasive.  An  agreement  to 
hold  new  elections  throughout  South  Viet- 
nam under  international  supervision  with 
President  Thleu  and  Vice  President  Huong 
resigning  a  month  beforehand,  offer  a  solid 
basis  for  a  political  settlement  of  the  conflict 
With  National  Liberation  Front  forces  guar- 
anteed participation,  only  tho.se,  as  Nixon 
put  It,  who  cannot  differentiate  between  a 
settlement  and  a  surrender  can  reasonably 
object.  And  similarly,  the  American  offer  to 
undertake  a  major  program  of  reconstruction 
in  both  North  and  South  Vietnam  on  the 
termination  of  the  hostilities  Is  a  positive 
and  promising  move. 

However,  the  President's  objective  In  mak- 
ing his  announcement  last  night  was  not 
limited  to  silencing  his  opponents  In  the 
United  States.  It  was  quite  simply  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war  under  conditions  that  would 
fulfill  our  obligations  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  our  own  war  dead  and  most  rea- 
sonable people  everywhere.  It  was  aimed  also 
at  obtaining  release  of-  our  war  prisoners 
without  which  a  complete  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  South  Vietnam  would 
be  an  unpardonable  act  of  abandonment. 

The  results,  unfortunately,  do  not  depend 
on  reasonable  people.  They  depend  rather  on 
leaders  who  have  known  for  months  the  gen- 
eral terms  on  which  they  could  get  an  end  to 
the  killings  and  a  return  of  peace  In  Indo- 
china. It  is  still  very  uncertain  whether  these 
terms  are  acceptable  to  them  or  whether  the 
force  of  wortd  opinion  can  Induce  them  to 
modify  their  ambitions  for  military  victory. 
The  response  may  be  bitterly  disappointing, 
but  at  least  from  now  on  It  should  be  clear 
to  everyone  who  U  responsible  for  continuing 
the  war. 


TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

The  Sena  to;-  from  Virginia  <Mr.  Byrd) 
is  now  recognized. 


PRESIDENT   NIXON'S   PEACE 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  BTTRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
feel  that  President  Nixon  made  a  splen- 
did presentation  the  night  before  last  in 
giving  the  backgroimd  of  his  discussions 
with  representatives  of  North  Vietnam. 

I  thought  that  his  proposal  was  a  fair 
one.  I  support  basically  the  President's 
position.  In  my  judgment,  he  is  doing 
everything  conceivable  to  negotiate  an 
end  to  the  Vietnam  war  and,  at  the  same 
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time,  he  is  continuing  to  withdraw  Amer- 
ican forces. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  see  this  war 
brought  to  an  end.  The  President  has 
reduced  the  number  of  American  troops 
in  Vietnam  from  543,000  when  he  first 
took  office  to  around  69,000  which  he  pre- 
dicts will  be  there  this  coming  May.  Thus, 
he  is  making  great  progress.  I  support  the 
President,  our  Commander  in  Chief,  in 
his  endeavors  to  bring  the  Vietnam  war 
to  a  conclusion.  It  must  be  done  at  the 
very  earliest  possible  time. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  having  said  that, 
I  note  that  yesterday.  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers,  in  a  press  conference,  stated 
that  the  administration  envisions  a  STVz- 
biUion  program  to  rehabilitate  Indo- 
china. 

Because  I  have  supported  the  Pres- 
ident's position  and  because  I  have  stated 
my  support  of  his  television  address  the 
other  evening,  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  my  support  does  not  encom- 
pass a  $7  V2  billion  gift  to  Indochina,  in- 
cluding the  North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  our  problems  are 
not  going  to  be  solved  by  spending  more 
money. 

I  am  deeply  alarmed  and  disturbed  by 
the  smashing  deficits  that  this  Govern- 
ment has  been  running.  Forty-five  bil- 
lion dollars  was  the  Federal  fimds  deficit 
for  this  current  fiscal  year,  that  being  the 
prediction  of  the  administration  Itself. 
This  past  year  the  deficit  was  $30  billion. 
The  estimate  by  the  administration  Itself 
is  for  $36  billion  deficit  for  the  new  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1. 

So.  while  I  support  the  Commander  in 
Chief  in  his  program  to  negotiate  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  to  negotiate 
an  end  to  this  war,  and  while  I  support 
his  sharp  reduction  In  troops  in  Viet- 
nam— and  they  must  be  brought  home — 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  support 
does  not  go  to  taking  $7.5  billion  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  American  taxpayers 
and  turning  that  money  over  to  Vietnam. 
Laos,  Cambodia,  and  North  Vietnam,  at 
whose  hands  the  United  States  has  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  50.000  men  who  have 
been  killed  and  300.000  men  who  have 
been  wounded. 

I  am  convinced,  too,  that  a  huge  Amer- 
ican aid  program — billions  of  dollars — 
would  be  of  little  value  to  the  citizens  of 
those  nations.  My  belief  is  that  the  cream 
of  these  American  dollars  would  be  si- 
phoned off  by  the  politicans  and  the  rul- 
ing groups. 


today,  It  stand   In  adjournment  imtil 

10  a.m.  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Subsequently,  this  order  was  changed 
to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  convene  at 

11  a.m.  on  Monday.) 


TIME  FOR  RUNNING  OF  GERMANE- 
NESS RULE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  under  the  Pastore  germaneness  rule 
not  begin  running  today  until  the  un- 
finished business  has  been  laid  before 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO   10 
A.M.,  MONDAY,  JANUARY  31,  1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent   that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
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QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE BOB  JONES  ON  HIS 
25TH  ANNIVERSARY  IN  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  in  a  spe- 
cial election  on  January  28.  1947 — 25 
years  ago  today — the  people  of  Ala- 
bama's Eighth  Congressional  District, 
chose  a  yoimg  judge  from  Jackson 
County.  Ala.,  as  their  new  Representa- 
tive to  Congress.  Today,  that  man, 
Robert  Emmett  Jones,  is  the  dean  of 
Alabama's  delegation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  where  he  ranks  30th  in 
seniority  among  the  435  Members  of 
that  body. 

It  is  my  great  privilege  to  congratu- 
late Congressman  Bob  Jones  on  this 
milestone.  The  fact  that  the  people  of 
his  district  have  chosen  him  for  13  con- 
secutive terms  in  Congress  speaks  vol- 
umes for  their  appreciation  of  his  con- 
stant dedication  to  fulfilling  the  great 
responsibilities  of  that  high  office. 

It  should  be  of  interest  to  Members 
of  the  U.S..Senate  to  know  that  the  spe- 
cial election  which  first  chose  Bob 
Jones  was  necessary  because  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  seat  had  been  va- 
cated when  John  Sparkman  resigned 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
take  a  seat  in  the  Senate — a  fact  that  I 
marked  in  a  speech  on  November  5, 1971, 
which  was  the  25th  armiversary  of  Sen- 
ator Sparkman 's  membership  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Representative  Bob  Jones  is  ranking 
member  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  where  he  Is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control  and 
Internal  Development,  which  handles 
important  waterways  and  water  re- 
source development  legislation  for  the 
entire  Nation. 

To  assume  chairmanship  of  the  Flood 
Control  Subcommittee  in  1965.  Repre- 
sentative Jones  resigned  as  chairman  of 
the  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  Sub- 
committee, but  he  remains  on  this  group 
as  ranking  member.  He  also  serves  as 
ranking  member  of  the  Roads  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  Investigations  and  Over- 
sight Subcommittee.  Needless  to  say. 
Representative  Jones  is  a  powerful  voice 
when  any  legislation  is  prepared  affect- 
ing questions  over  which  these  subcom- 
mittees have  jurisdiction. 


Early  in  1965,  Bob  Jones  was  chair- 
man of  a  special  House  Subcommittee 
on  Appalachian  Regional  Development. 
Much  of  the  credit  for  drawing  up  this 
beneficial  legislation  and  guiding  it  suc- 
cessfully through  its  congressional 
course  must  go  to  Congressman  Jones, 
who  continues  to  handle  renewal  and 
revision  of  this  pioneer  act. 

Bob  Jones  was  also  a  prime  mover  of 
legislation  to  establish  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  which  is  as- 
sisting depressed  areas  in  providing  much 
needed  public  facilities,  and  of  the  high- 
way safety  bill  which  provides  for  new 
local.  State,  and  Federal  initiatives  to  re- 
duce traffic  fatalities. 

Representative  Jones  was  also  author 
of  the  Rural  Housing  Act,  which  gave 
citizens  in  farm  and  rural  areas  the  same 
opportimities  to  obtain  Federal  loans  as 
city  residents,  and  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1957. 

As  the  third  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, which  is  primarily  concerned  with 
economy  and  efficiency  in  Government. 
Bob  Jones  is  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Activities  and  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Natural  Resources  and 
Power  Subcommittee  which  conducted 
America's  most  comprehensive  exam- 
ination of  national  water  resources,  in- 
cluding antipollution  measures,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  1960's.  and  he  is  a 
nationally  recognized  authority  on  water 
resources. 

In  addition  to  his  committee  work.  Bob 
Jones  has  sponsored  legislation  to  pro- 
vide financial  aid  to  education,  to  au- 
thorize multipurpose  development  of 
small  watersheds,  improve  farm  pro- 
grams, establish  a  consumer  protection 
agency,  seek  new  sources  of  electric 
power,  provide  park  and  recreational 
facilities  and  expand  aid  to  veterans. 

By  profession.  Congressman  Jones  is 
an  attomey-at-law,  having  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Alabama  Law 
School.  In  1941,  he  was  elected  as  his 
home  county's  first  county  judge,  a  posi- 
tion he  held  imtil  1943  when  he  joined 
the  U.S.  Navy  in  which  he  served  as  a 
gunnery  officer  in  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  theaters.  For  several  months  he 
served  on  the  legal  staff  of  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur. 

Because  of  his  initial  election  to  Con- 
gress at  a  relatively  young  age,  and  be- 
cause of  the  voters'  continued  confidence 
in  his  work.  Congressman  Bob  Jones  has 
served  longer  than  any  other  Representa- 
tive from  north  Alabama,  a  list  that  in- 
cludes Gen.  "Fighting  Joe"  Wheeler  of 
•Wheeler,  Ala.,  who  served  for  16  years 
and  Williamson  R.  W.  Cobb  of  Bellefonte, 
Ala.,  who  served  14  years. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  secret  of  success 
is  constancy  to  purpose,  then  we  have 
identified  the  success  of  Congressman 
Bob  Jones,  whose  guiding  principle 
through  25  years  of  congressional  service 
has  been  a  constant  battle  to  bring  a 
better  life  to  the  people  of  his  district, 
to  his  fellow  Alabamians.  and  to  all 
Americans  everywhere. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  great  respect 
that  I  recognize  and  honor  my  fellow 
Alabamlan,  Congressman  Bob  Jones,  on 
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this  anniversary  marking  his  25th  year 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

On  Sunday,  January  23.  1972.  the 
Huntsville  Times,  the  largest  daily  news- 
paper in  north  Alabama  and  in  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District,  published 
an  article  written  by  their  Washington 
correspondent,  Phil  Smith,  and  entitled 
"Twenty-five  Years  on  the  Hill,"  and 
another  written  by  James  K.  Hutsell, 
associate  editor,  entitled  "Home  Is  Where 
the  House  Retreats."  Both  of  these  arti- 
cles concern  the  25th  anniversary  of 
Congressman  Jones'  election  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  fine  newspaper 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Twenty-Five  Years  on  the  Hill 

Washington.— Sept.  24.  1946.  dawned 
bright  and  clear  'n  North  Alabama.  Schools 
had  been  closed  the  week  before  for  the  cot- 
ton-picking break,  and  the  harvest  was  well 
under  way. 

Voters  were  going  to  the  polls  that  day  for 
the  fifth  time  since  the  regular  Democratic 
primary  In  May.  On  the  ballot  were  seven 
Democrats  seeking  the  Eighth  District  seat 
in  Congress,  which  had  been  vacated  when 
John  Sparkman  resigned  following  his  elec- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

One  of  the  candidates  was  Judge  Robert 
Emmett  Jones,  county  Judge  of  Jackson 
County.  He  preferred  Just  plain  '•Bob"  Jones. 

According  to  a  story  by  Mrs.  Martha  Witt 
Smith,  then  a  reporter  for  The  Huntsville 
Times,  the  campaign  had  been  "largely  per- 
sonalized, waged  on  a  person-to-person 
basis." 

When  election  officials  finished  counting 
the  votes  in  the  early  hours  of  Sept.  25 — 
there  were  no  voting  machines  then — Jones 
led  the  slate,  primarily  because  of  the  vote 
in  his  home  county.  Jackson  County  had  10,- 
300  registered  voters  at  that  time.  More  than 
half  of  them — 5,361 — voted  for  their  county 
Judge  while  his  opponents  received  a  com- 
bined vote  of  only  139  in  the  county. 

The  almost  unanimous  support  from  Jack- 
son County  was  enough  to  give  Judge  Jones 
only  a  plurality  In  the  large  field,  however, 
and  not  a  majority.  He  faced  a  runoff  election 
Oct.  22  with  state  Sen.  Jim  Smith  of  Tus- 
cumbia. 

That  election  was  described  by  one  news- 
paper as  a  "listless  and  almost  Issueless  tif- 
fair  •  but  when  the  election-weary  citizens 
of  North  Alabama  had  cast  their  ballots,  the 
young  county  judge  again  emerged  as  the 
victor — 16.787  to  11.260. 

The  home  counties  of  the  candidates  had 
been  the  key.  Jones'  supporters  piled  up  6.884 
votes  in  Jackson  while  the  best  Smith  could 
do  was  4.437  In  Colbert.  Voting  was  light 
and  fairly  evenly  split  In  the  other  five  coun- 
ties of  the  district — Madison.  Limestone, 
Morgan.  Lawrence  and  Lauderdale. 

This  time  the  Jackson  Countlan  had  ap- 
parently convinced  a  few  more  of  his  neigh- 
bors of  his  qualifications.  He  lost  only  104 
votes  in  Jackson  while  he  picked  up  493  In 
Smith's  Colbert  County.  Both  candidates  had 
conceded  the  others  home  county  when  the 
runoff  began  and  Jones  never  made  a  speech 
in  Colbert. 

He  and  Smith  campaigned  together,  part 
of  the  time  In  the  middle  portion  of  the  dis- 
trict to  cut  down  on  expenses.  At  times  they 
even  shared  the  same  hotel  room.  One  story 
has  it  that  the  two  candidates  checked  Into 
their  hotel  one  night  after  a  day  of  stumping 
together  and  a  Smith  supporter  mistook 
Jones  for  the  man  he  was  backing.  The  voter 
drew  Jones  aside  and  whispered  his  en- 
couragement,  adding   that    "we're   going   to 
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beat  this  Jones  fellow."  Not  wanting  to  em- 
barras  the  man,  Jones  thanked  him  and  re- 
plied. "We'll  do  our  best." 

A  more  unusual  aspect  of  the  campaign 
was  that  Judge  Jones  did  not  campaign  In 
Jackson  County.  He  left  the  Job  at  home  to 
his  volunteer  supporters  there,  headed  by 
Sanford  Lee  of  Scottsboro,  a  young  World 
War  II  veteran  like  the  candidate. 

The  judge  had  no  paid  staff  during  the 
election.  For  clerical  workers  he  depended  on 
young  women  from  Jackson  County  who 
would  "Just  show  up"  at  his  headquarters  in 
Scottsboro  each  morning. 

By  the  runoff,  the  cotton  harvest  was  in 
full  swing  and  Jones'  volunteers  feared  many 
farm  hands  would  find  It  more  Important 
to  stay  In  the  fields  than  to  go  vote  for  the 
sixth  time  that  year. 

There  is  no  way  to  tell  whether  that  would 
have  happened,  however,  since  the  Jones 
volunteers  took  no  chances.  According  to 
news  accounts  of  the  election,  a  number  of 
cars — estimates  ranged  from  250  to  400 — 
loaded  with  volunteers  left  Scottsboro  on 
the  morning  of  the  runoff.  They  went  Into 
cotton  fields  and  took  the  farmers'  pick- 
sacks  and  continued  to  fill  them  while  the 
voters  were  driven  to  the  polls  to  vote  for 
Judge  Jones. 

At  headquarters  in  Scottsboro,  about  a 
dozen  young  women  spent  the  day  calling 
almost  everyone  in  the  county  who  had  a 
telephone  and  urging  them  to  go  vote. 

The  result  was  summed  up  by  an  eight- 
column  headline  across  the  front  page  of 
The  Times  Oct.  23,  1946 — "Bob  Jones  Sweeps 
District." 

For  all  practical  purposes.  Jones  was  the 
new  Eighth  District  congressman  but  he  had 
to  go  through  the  motions  of  running,  un- 
opposed, in  a  general  election  Jan.  28.  1947. 
On  that  date,  at  the  age  of  34,  he  became  the 
Tennessee  Valley  section  of  Alabama's  con- 
gressional delegation — the  job  he  has  now 
held  for  25  years.  Today  he  ranks  3(nh  in 
seniority  among  the  435  members  of  the 
House. 

Nationally,  the  congressional  elections  of 
1946  took  on  an  aspect  not  seen  in  American 
politics  for  many  years.  The  millions  of 
World  War  II  veterans  were  back  at  home 
and  taking  an  active  part  in  politics.  It  was 
largely  their  support,  particularly  in  Jack- 
son County,  that  put  Jones  in  office. 

When  he  took  his  seat  shortly  after  the 
80th  Congress  convened.  Jones  became  the 
first  congressman  from  Jackson  County  since 
Williamson  R.  W.  Cobb  of  Bellefonte  re- 
signed In  1861,  shortly  before  Alabama  left 
the  Union. 

Three  men  who  have  since  gained  great 
national  prominence  were  also  elected  to 
Congress  in  1946. 

While  Jones,  a  Navy  veteran  who  had 
served  on  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthurs  legal 
staff,  was  campaigning  in  North  Alabama, 
another  young  Navy  veteran  was  winning 
on  the  campaign  trail  in  his  home  state  of 
Massachusetts.  And  when  Jones  came  to 
Washington  he  was  assigned  an  office  next 
to  this  fellow  freshman  congressman,  John 
F.  Kennedy.  The  New  Englander  and  South- 
erner became  good  friends. 

After  President  Kennedy's  death  in  1963,  It 
was  Jones  who  sponsored  legislation  creating 
a  national  cultural  center  In  Washington  as 
the  official  national  memorial  to  him.  The  bill 
established  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  which  opened  last  year. 

Other  new  representatives  In  the  80th  Con- 
gress Included  Richard  M.  Nixon  of  Califor- 
nia and  Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma,  now  speaker 
of  the  House. 

During  his  first  campaign,  Jones  empha- 
sized three  promises  to  the  voters  through 
his  leaflets  and  posters  and  in  his  speeches. 
He  said  he  was  for  "enlightened  legislation 
to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farm- 
er and  to  protect  his  markets:  low-cost  long- 
term  financing  for  farm  homes:  and  expan- 
sion of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  its 


fiUlest  capacity  and  the  extension  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  program  to  assure  every 
farm  home  In  the  Eighth  District  the  benefit 
of  cheap  electricity." 

He  has  kept  those  promises  over  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  his  record  shows. 

During  his  first  10  years  in  office,  much  of 
the  congresman's  time  was  spent  defending 
TVA  against  its  opponents  In  the  House  and 
fighting  for  Increased  cotton  allotments  and 
better  support  prices  for  the  farmers  of  his 
district. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  Rural  Housing 
Act  which  provides  loans  from  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  for  new  farm  homes 
The  first  of  these  loans  was  given  to  a  Jack- 
son County  farmer  In  1949. 

Today,  there  Is  probably  not  a  farm  home 
In  the  Eighth  District  that  does  not  have 
electricity  available. 

Jones  earned  the  honorary  title  of  "Mr. 
TVA"  in  his  battle  to  preserve  that  agency 
during  the  Truman  and  Elsenhower  admin- 
istrations. 

His  voting  record  on  TVA  legislation  is  un- 
varying. In  1959  he  sponsored  legislation  au- 
thorizing TVA  to  borrow  up  to  $1  billion  to 
finance  Its  power  expansion  programs,  finally 
making  the  agency  free  of  congressional  fi- 
nancial control  In  its  power  program.  Four 
years  ago  he  introduced  and  secured  passage 
of  legislation  Increasing  the  bonding  author- 
ity to  $5  bUlion. 

In  his  early  years  In  the  House,  Represent- 
ative Jones  could  not  spend  aU  his  time  wor- 
rying about  the  problems  of  his  district,  how- 
ever. His  first  committee  assignment  was  to 
the  House  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
At  that  time.  Washington  had  no  mayor  or 
city  government  and  was  run  by  the  congres- 
sional conmilttee.  So,  soon  after  arriving  in 
Washington,  the  former  county  judge  from 
rural  Alabama  found  himself  grappling  with 
the  problems  of  one  of  the  most  complex  and 
cosmopolitan  cities  in  the  world. 

Over  the  years,  his  committee  assignments 
have  changed  and  he  has  long  since  been  off 
the  District  Committee  but  later,  as  chairman 
of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  Subcom- 
mittee, he  oversaw  a  vast  construction  pro- 
gram of  new  federal  buildings  In  Washington. 
While  the  congressman  has  devoted  much 
time  to  many  issues,  there  is  one  area,  above 
all  others,  that  has  consistently  drawn  his 
attention  and  one  In  which  he  Is  a  recog- 
nized national  expert.  That  Is  flood  control 
and  water  pollution. 

He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Power  Subcommittee  which  con- 
ducted America's  most  comprehensive  exam- 
ination of  national  water  resources.  Includ- 
ing antl-pollutlon  measures  during  the  first 
half  of  the  1960s— long  before  "ecology"  be- 
came a  household  word. 

In  1965  he  assumed  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control  and  In- 
ternal Development  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  He  remains  in  that  position  to- 
day and  is  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  full 
Public  Works  Committee. 

In  the  Flood  Control  Subcommittee  he 
handles  waterway  development  legislation 
for  the  entire  nation.  Including  the  proposed 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Canal— a  project  he 
has  been  advocating  ever  since  he  entered 
Congress. 

His  work  on  such  matters  as  flood  con- 
trol and  rural  housing  have  earned  Congress- 
man Jones  the  label  of  "Southern  liberal." 
After  his  first  year  In  office,  national  news- 
paper columnist  Drew  Pearson  picked  him 
as  on  of  the  10  best  new  members. 

The  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
rated  Jones'  voting  record  In  1960  at  90  out 
of  a  possible  100.  Among  Southern  congress- 
men and  senators,  that  was  second  only  to 
Sen.  Estes  Kefauver  of  Tennessee. 

His  liberal  voting  record  has  been  fairly 
consistent  except  for  one  issue — civil  rights. 
In  that  area  he  has  generally  voted  with 
other  Southerners  In  opposition  to  proposed 
legislation,  beginning  with  President  Tru- 
man's civil  rights  amendments  In  1948. 
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At  that  time  he  was  quoted  In  various 
newspapers  in  the  district  as  saying,  "I  shall 
vigorously  oppose  all  measures  which  would 
affect  the  way  of  life  In  the  South.  I  mean 
the  FEPC  (Fair  Employment  Practices  Com- 
mission), anti-poll  tax  proposals,  and  espe- 
cially any  measure  which  would  Impose  on 
the  people  of  Alabama  any  dictation  from 
the  federal  government  on  how  to  carry  on 
their  normal  way  of  life." 

Even  on  the  civil  rights  question,  he  is 
not  infiexlble,  however.  Last  year  he  voted 
for  an  extension  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  be- 
cause it  was  attached  to  the  18-year-old 
vote  amendment.  He  was  in  favor  of  lower- 
ing the  voting  age.  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
was  assured  of  being  extended  anyway,  so 
he  says  he  saw  no  reason  to  oppose  a  measure 
he  favored  just  to  cast  a  ceremonial  vote 
against  civil  rights. 

Throughout  his  26  years  In  Congress,  Jones 
has  retained  some  basic  political  philosophy. 
First  and  foremost  Is  his  belief  In  building. 
He  sums  it  up  in  talking  about  his  years  on 
the  Public  Works  Committee. 

•I  had  rather  build  monuments  of  public 
accommodation  such  as  schools  and  high- 
ways and  sewer  systems  than  to  sit  here 
docile  and  fret  away  with  the  fathoms  of 
hate." 

In  his  position  as  chairman  of  various 
"building"  subcommittees,  Jones  could  have 
had  public  buUdlngs  and  locks  or  dams  all 
over  the  country  named  for  him  if  he  had 
wished.  But  he  has  steadfastly  refused  to 
allow  a  single  public  structure  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  him,  according  to  his  staff. 

Last  week,  however,  he  spent  his  first 
day  back  in  Washington  after  the  recess 
working  to  name  the  Columbia  dam  In  South 
Alabama  for  his  longtime  friend,  the  late 
Rep.  George  W.  Andrews  of  Union  Springs 
who  died  last  month. 

Although  nothing  in  the  Eighth  District 
or  anywhere  else  bears  his  name,  his  staff 
claims  that  you  can  drive  the  entire  length 
of  the  Eighth  District  from  the  Georgia  state 
line  to  Mississippi  and  never  be  out  of  sight 
of  something  that  their  boss  was  responsi- 
ble for  building. 

Congressman  Jones  will  not  single  out  any 
particular  public  works  legislation  which  he 
has  sponsored  which  he  feels  has  contrib- 
uted more  to  the  nation  than  any  other. 
He  does  feel,  however,  that  the  $27-million 
water  pollution  control  bill,  which  he  guided 
through  the  Public  Works  Committee  when 
he  was  acting  chairman  just  before  Christ- 
mas, will  be  the  legislation  that  will  finally 
eliminate  water  pollution  in  the  United 
States— a  goal  he  has  been  working  toward 
since  the  early  1960s. 

For  his  own  district  and  the  surrounding 
area,  he  feels  his  TVA  self-financing  bills 
were  extremely  Important. 

"There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  TVA 
would  have  been  liquidated  In  another  18 
months  if  we  had  not  gotten  the  first  finance 
act  through  in  1959,  because  the  Elsenhower 
Administration  simply  would  not  budget  any 
money  for  power  expansion,"  he  said. 

He  does  not  claim  credit  for  single-hand- 
edly saving  TVA.  Other  Tennessee  Valley 
congressmen  and  senators  also  worked  hard 
for  the  agency  but  the  North  Alabamian's 
efforts  were  sufficient  to  earn  him  the  hon- 
orary title  of  "Mr.  TVA"— one  which  he  is 
very  proud  of. 

Another  monument  to  Jones  and  other 
members  of  the  public  works  committee  Is 
the  Interstate  Highway  System— the  largest 
public  works  project  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Jones  led  the  fight  against  an  Elsenhower 
administration  proposal  in  1955  to  finance 
the  Interstate  system  through  the  sale  of 
bonds.  He  was  successful  and  the  next  year 
the  Public  Works  Committee  put  through  a 
pay-as-you-go  Interstate  plan.  This,  accord- 


ing to  the  congressman,  has  saved  billions 
of  dollars  in  interest  payments. 

As  he  begins  hU  26th  year  in  Congress, 
Jones  has  no  plans  to  retire  anytime  soon. 
He  will  announce  that  he  Is  a  candidate  for 
re-election  for  a  14th  term  within  the  next 
two  weeks. 

Asked  about  retirement  plans,  the  59-year- 
old  legislator's  only  comment  was,  "I  haven't 
applied  for  my  old-age  pension  yet." 

The  congressman  does  not  claim  to  have 
succeeded  alone,  however,  in  his  career  as 
lawmaker,  he  gives  much  of  the  credit  to 
his  steff  which  he  calls  "the  best  on  Capitol 
Hill." 

But  most  of  the  credit  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Eighth  District,  he  says.  "I  appre- 
ciate more  than  I  can  ever  express  the  fact 
that  they  have  permitted  me  to  represent 
them  all  these  years.  They  have  been  gen- 
erous and  sometimes  maybe  excessive  in 
overlooking  my  legislative  faults."  he  says 
of  the  voters  In  North  Alabama. 

Home  Is  Where  the  House  Retreats 
(By  James  K.  Hutsell) 
Scottsboro. — The  day  Is  brisk  to  the  point 
of  being  headlineable.  The  thermometers 
have  regrouped  for  a  counter-ptish  against 
the  freezing-mark,  and  the  sky  might  be 
literally  enough  called  ice-blue.  And  Bob 
Jones  has  stepped  from  inside  the  quiet 
house  on  the  western  edge  of  town  to  cast 
a  long  appraising  look  at  home.  By  tomor- 
row, or  next  day  at  the  latest,  he  and  Chris- 
tine must  be  heading  back  to  Washington 
again. 

Thirteen  consecutive  terms,  this  has  been 
going  on.  He  will  this  time  be  heading  back 
for  the  second  half  of  that  term.  It  will 
be  a  busy  year,  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  year 
heavy  with  legislative  business  and  com- 
mittee-work details.  And  this— 1972— will 
again  be  a  presidential  election  year  and,  as 
corollary,  time  again  for  a  congressional 
campaign. 

"That,"  he  says,  "is  a  fine  tree — that  cedar 
there;  it's  a  tree  that's  taken  Its  natural 
shape,  and  look  how  consistently  it  arises." 
The  congressman  glances  to  the  rear  beyond 
the  backyard  and  the  fringes  of  the  town 
toward  the  Jackson  County  hills.  "I  don't 
suppose  I  will  get  too  much  time  to  work 
around  the  house  this  spring  and  summer. 
I  do  want  to  get  more  azaleas  In  time;  and 
more  with  color  in  them."  The  wind  shifted 
a  little,  back  nearer  to  north:  he  hunched 
his  shoulders  and  headed  In  through  a  rear 

door.  .         . 

In  the  kitchen  he  suddenly  halted  and 
pulled  a  light  chair  beside  the  small  table. 
And  hU  mind  was  back  again  on  Congress 
and  the  weeks  ahead.  "If  Congress  could  just 
get  on  with  Its  work;  we  are  slowed  by  In- 
finite detail.  Quorum-calls,  teller-votes.  Not 
long  ago  It  was  2  o'clock  one  morning  and 
there  we  were  going  through  the  motions  of 
another  teller- vote — something  the  press  is 
always  wanting.  And  I  glanced  up  and  there 
was  not  a  soul  in  the  press  gallery  .  .  ." 

His  finger  traced  a  design  on  the  kitchen 
table  cover.  "You  know.  I've  always  recog- 
nized that  I  have  to  make  any  record  I 
achieve  as  the  record  of  getting  things  done. 
I've  never  been  able  to  spellbind  an  audience 
with  words.  I  haven't  the  charisma  that  gets 
me  on  the  evening  television  news.  If  I  get 
anything  done,  it  has  to  be  by  the  hard,  di- 
rect, programmed  route. 

"I  try  to  serve  my  own  district  and  its 
needs;  I  try  to  serve  my  state:  but,  in  my 
view.  I  have  also  the  obligation  to  serve  the 
nation  and  to  improve  the  lives  and  opportu- 
nities of  all  of  us  here  In  America.  I  think 
that  I  am  serving  my  own  district  well  when 
I  am  serving  all  of  us  well."  He  pushed  back 
his  chair  and  moved  back  toward  a  sitting 
room. 

Christine  Francis,  of  Tuscaloosa,  and  Bob 
Jones  were  married  33  years  ago.  That  was 


only  a  year  or  two  before  the  young  lawj-er 
became  the  first  county  judge  of  Jackson 
County,  and  only  a  year  or  two  before  Bob 
Jones  enlisted  in  the  Navy  to  become  a  gun- 
nery officer  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  war 
theaters.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  bench  in 
absentia,  and  for  several  months  he  was  on 
the  legal  staff  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 
But  the  point  here  is  that  25  of  those  33  years, 
Christine  Jones  has,  so  to  phrase  it,  been  in 
Congress,  too — a  Washlngton-Scottsboro 
housewife,  and  apparently  as  comfortable  in 
one  spot  as  the  other. 

"I  like  them  both."  she  always  insists. 
"When  I  am  here.  I  seem  to  let  Washington 
bide  its  time:  when  I  am  there,  necessity 
requires  that  I  give  the  capital  routine 
precedence." 

After  a  quarter-century.  In  which  time 
Representative  Jones  has  become  the  30th 
ranking  member  of  the  435-member  House, 
the  Joneses  have  come  to  know  scores  of 
Washington  figures  well.  Mrs.  Jones  loves  to 
cite  the  idiosyncrasies  and  mannerisms  of 
friends  and  political  figures  they  know,  but 
her  judgments  are  not  cutting  despite  the 
clear  eye  with  which  she  observes  the  chang- 
ing capital  scene. 

Christine  Jones  has  a  knack  of  making 
almost  anyone  feel  at  ease;  she  Is  full  of  an 
Instinctive  kindness:  and  she  knows  how  to 
cook  for  men. 

She  is  ready  for  the  legislative  and  polit- 
ical year  ahead,  one  gathers,  if  but  for  the 
reason  that  a  quarter-century  has  led  her 
to  understand  the  need  for  accepting  routine 
gracefully  and  sensing  that  routine  is  the 
thing  that  moves  the  day  even  in  high  places. 

But  the  other  day — with  the  time  for  the 
return  to  Washington  almost  upon  her — 
Christine  Jones,  too.  stood  looking  out  upon 
the  Scottsboro  homegrounds.  and  at  the  big 
dog  lying  in  the  January  sun  outside.  "Don't 
you  want,  can't  you  use  another  dog?"  she 
said.  "That's  what  I  dislike  about  starting 
back  up  there.  He  just  came  here  last  Au- 
gust— he  just  strayed  in.  But  he  insists  on 
staying,  whether  Bob  and  I  are  here  or  not." 
She  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  she  said, 
"The  soup  is  ready  now.  And  I  didn't  get 
around  to  making  any  cornbread  ...  Up  in 
Washington.  I  seldom  make  cornbread — just 
once  In  awhile.  But  the  last  time  I  made 
some.  Bob  took  it  to  his  office  for  his  lunch. 
And  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  his  wife  hap- 
pened to  drop  by  and  they  stuck  it  in  a  pocket 
and  took  it  along  with  them.  I  really  don't 
know  whether  they  ate  it  or  not.  Well,  they 
said  thev  did.  though.  A  day  or  two  later.  I 
had  a  note  from  them.  They  said  they  ate 
the  cornbread  for  breakfast.  What  do  you 
think  about  that!" 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  AND 
FOR  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  TO 
BE  LAID  BEFORE  THE  SENATE  ON 
MONDAY   NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  next,  following  the  remarks  of 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing  order 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM   CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
introduced  S.  3084  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


transmitting,  pursuant  to  Law,  a  report  on 
certain  scientific  positions  within  that  Ad- 
ministration, for  the  calendar  year  1971  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


January  28 ^  1972 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Quadrennial  Review  of  MrtrrART 
Compensation 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
1971  Quadrennial  Review  of  MUltary  Com- 
pensation (with  an  accompanying  docu- 
ment); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report    on    Modification    of    Loan 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law 
on  the  modification  of  a  loan  to  the  Trl- 
State  Generation  and  Transmission  Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  of  Denver,  Colo.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agrlculure  and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Overobugation  op  an 
Appropriation 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
the  appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  "Porest  Protection  and  Utiliza- 
tion," Forest  Service,  for  the  fiscal  year  1972. 
had  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  In- 
dicates a  need  for  a  supplemental  estimate 
of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Report  on  Research  and  Development 
Procurement  Actions 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Material  (Procurement  and  Production), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  oii 
research  and  development  procurement  ac- 
tions of  $50,000  and  over,  for  the  6-month 
period  ended  December  31.  1971  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Nomination  of  Members  of  the  Board  of 

Directors   of   the   District   of   Columbia 

Redevelopment  Land  Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  nominating,  pursuant  to 
law,  John  J.  Gunther,  Esquire,  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  nominating,  pursuant  to 
law.  Willie  L.  Leftwlch,  Esquire,  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Report  of  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Concllatlon  Service,  transmitting 
pursuant  to  law  a  report  of  that  Service  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Report  on  Scientifc  PosrriONS 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics     and      Space     Administration, 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A   Joint   resolution   of   the   Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Vermont:  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table : 

"J.R.H.  58 
"Joint    resolution    expressing    sympathy    on 
the  death  of  United  States  Senator  Win- 
ston L.  Prouty 

"Whereas,  United  States  Senator  Winston 
L.  Prouty  died  September  10,  1971,  at  the  age 
of  65;  and 

"Whereas,  Win  Prouty  was  active  in  mu- 
nicipal, state  and  federal  government  for 
many  years,  having  served  most  ably  as 
mayor  of  his  home  town  of  Newport,  as  rep- 
resentative to  the  General  Assembly  from 
that  city  in  1941  and  1945,  being  elected 
Speaker  in  1947,  member  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  from  1951  to  1959,  and 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  from  1959  until  his  death; 
and 

•  Whereas,  during  that  long  and  dedicated 
service  to  his  beloved  city,  state  and  country 
he  dedicated  his  life  and  his  legislative  con- 
cerns with  humility  and  Integrity  on  the 
plight  of  our  elderly,  the  slclc,  the  afflicted 
and  the  destitute.  His  thoughts  and  energies 
were  directed  on  the  need  for  educating  our 
youngsters  and  providing  meaningful  em- 
ployment for  the  unskilled  and  otherwise  dis- 
advantaged; and 

"Whereas,  during  that  entire  period  Win 
Prouty  demonstrated  his  leadership  and 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  good  govern- 
ment. As  he  himself  so  aptly  expressed  it  "A 
man  cannot  delegate  his  conscience  to  the 
crowd.  It  is  as  solitary  as  his  soul";  and 

'Whereas,  with  the  passing  of  the  Hon- 
orable Winston  L.  Prouty,  Vermont  and  the 
Nation  lost  a  well  loved  citizen  and  a  hum- 
ble and  dedicated  public  servant,  now  there- 
fore be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: That  we  express  our  deep  sym- 
pathy and  deep  .sense  of  loss  on  the  death  of 
United  States  Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved:  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
hereby  Instructed  to  .send  copies  of  this  res- 
olution to  the  bereaved  family,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  President  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  our  Con- 
gressional delegation." 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  3084.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  and 
Investigation  to  a.ssess  the  extent  of  the 
damage  done  to  the  environment  of  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  as  the  result 
of  the  operations  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  such  countries,  and  to  con- 
sider plans  for  elTectively  rectifying  such 
damage.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Mr.  CANNON  ( by  request )  : 

S.  3085.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
molybdenum    from    the    national    stockpile 
and 

S.  3086.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
nickel  from  the  national  stockpile.  Referred 
to  the  Commltte  on  Armed  Services 


By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  3087.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ana  Beatrlz 
Alvarado.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  3088.  A  bill  to  encourage  State  and  local 
governments  to  provide  relief  from  real  prop- 
erty taxes  for  elderly  Individuals.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  LONG : 
S.    3089.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  strengthen  the  enforcement  of  provisions 
relating  to  unlawful  possession  or  receipt  of 
firearms.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  when  he  Intro- 
duced this  bill  appear  In  the  Record  toward 
the  end  of  today's  proceedings.) 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  3090.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domingo 
Asumlo.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  3091.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  conduct  a  study  with  respect  to  the  de- 
sirability and  feasibility  of  requiring  the  In- 
stallation of  meters  In  taxlcabs  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By   Mr.    BURDICK    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  CooK)  : 
S.J.   Res.    190.   A  joint  resolution  to   pro- 
vide for  an  extension  of  the  term  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON  : 
S.J.  Res.  191.  A  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  1-7, 1972,  as  "National  Blke- 
cology  Week."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  3084.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study 
and  investigation  to  assess  the  extent  of 
the  damage  done  to  the  environment  of 
South  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia  as 
the  result  of  the  operations  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  such  coun- 
tries, and  to  consider  plans  for  effective- 
ly rectifying  such  damage.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

VIETNAM    WAR    ECOLOGICAL    DAMAGE    ASSESSMENT 
ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  suppose 
we  took  gigantic  bulldozers  and  scraped 
the  land  bare  of  trees  and  bushes  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  acres  a  day  or  44-million 
square  feet  a  day  until  we  had  flattened 
an  area  the  size  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  750.000  acres. 

Suppose  we  flew  huge  planes  over  the 
land  and  sprayed  100-million  pounds 
of  poisonous  herbicides  on  the  forests 
until  we  had  destroyed  an  area  of  prime 
forests  the  size  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts or  5 '  2  million  acres. 

Suppose  we  flew  B-52  bombers  over 
the  land  droping  500-pound  bombs  until 
we  had  dropped  almost  3  poimds  per  per- 
son for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on 
earth — 8  billion  pounds — and  created  23 
million  craters  on  the  land  measuring 
26  feet  deep  and  40  feet  in  diameter. 

Suppose  the  major  objective  of  the 
bombing  is  not  enemy  troops  but  rather 
a  vague  and  unsuccessful  policy  of  har- 
assment and  territorial  denial  called  pat- 
tern or  carpet  bombing. 

Suppose  the  land  destruction  involves 
80  percent  of  the  timber  forests  and  10 
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percent  of  all  the  cultivated  land  in  the 
Nation. 

We  would  consider  such  a  result  a 
monumental  catastrophe.  That  is  what 
we  have  done  to  our  ally,  South  Vietnam. 

While  under  heavy  pressure  the  mili- 
tary finally  stopped  the  chemical  defolia- 
tion war  and  has  substituted  another 
massive  war  against  the  land  itself  by  a 
program  of  pattern  or  carpet  bombing 
and  massive  land  clearing  with  a  huge 
machine  called  a  Rome  Plow. 

The  huge  areas  destroyed  pockmarked, 
scorched,  and  bulldozed  resemble  the 
moon  and  are  no  longer  productive. 

This  is  the  documented  story  from  on- 
the-spot  studies  and  pictures  done  by 
two  distinguished  scientists.  Prof.  E.  W. 
Pfeiffer  and  Prof.  Arthur  H.  Westing. 
These  are  the  same  two  distinguished  sci- 
entists who  made  the  defoliation  studies 
that  alerted  Congress  and  the  country  to 
the  grave  implications  of  our  chemical 
warfare  program  in  Vietnam,  which  has 
now  been  terminated. 

The  story  of  devastation  revealed  by 
their  movies,  slides,  and  statistics  is  be- 
yond the  human  mind  to  fully  compre- 
hend. We  have  senselessly  blownup,  bull- 
dozed over,  poisoned,  and  permanently 
damaged  an  area  so  vast  that  it  literally 
boggles  the  mind. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
unable  adequately  to  describe  the  hor- 
ror of  what  we  have  done  there. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  war- 
fare to  compare  with  it.  A  "scorched 
earth"  policy  has  been  a  tactic  of  war- 
fare throughout  history,  but  never  be- 
fore has  a  land  been  so  massively  altered 
and  mutilated  that  vast  areas  can  never 
be  used  again  or  even  inhabited  by  man 
or  animal. 


This  is  impersonal,  automated,  and 
mechanistic  warfare  brought  to  its  logi- 
cal conclusion — utter,  jjermanent,  total 
destruction. 

The  tragedy  of  it  all  is  that  no  one 
knows  or  understands  what  is  happening 
there,  or  why,  or  to  what  end.  We  have 
simply  unleashed  a  gigantic  machine 
which  goes  about  its  impersonal  business 
destroying  whatever  is  there  without 
plan  or  purpose.  The  finger  of  respon- 
sibility points  everywhere  but  nowhere  in 
particular.  Who  designed  this  policy  of 
war  against  the  land,  and  why?  Nobody 
seems  to  know  and  nobody  rationally  can 
defend  it. 

Those  grand  strategists  who  draw  the 
lines  on  the  maps  and  order  the  B-52 
strikes  never  see  the  face  of  that  innocent 
peasant  whose  land  has  been  turned  into 
a  pock-marked  moon  surface  in  30  sec- 
onds of  violence  without  killing  a  single 
enemy  soldier  because  none  were  there. 
If  they  could  see  and  understand  the 
result,  they  would  not  draw  the  lines  or 
send  the  bombers. 

If  Congress  knew  and  understood,  we 
would  not  appropriate  the  money. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
knew  and  understood,  he  would  stop  it 
in  30  minutes. 

If  the  people  of  America  knew  and 
understood,  they  would  remove  from  of- 
fice those  responsible  for  it,  if  they  could 
ever  find  out  who  is  responsible.  But  they 
will  never  know  because  nobody  knows. 

By  any  conceivable  standard  of  meas- 
urement, the  cost  benefit  ratio  of  our 
program  of  defoliation,  carpet  bombing 
with  B-52's,  and  bulldozing  is  so  negative 
that  it  simply  spells  bankruptcy.  It  did 
not  protect  our  soldiers  or  defeat  the 
enemy,  and  it  has  done  far  greater  dam- 
age to  our  ally  than  to  the  enemy. 

MUNITIONS  EXPENDITURES 
|ln  millions  ot  dollars) 


These  programs  should  be  halted  im- 
mediately before  further  permanent 
damage  is  done  to  the  landscape. 

The  cold,  hard,  and  cruel  irony  of  it 
all  is  that  South  Vietnam  would  have 
been  better  off  losing  to  Hanoi  than  win- 
ning with  us.  Now  she  faces  the  worst  of 
all  possible  worlds  with  much  of  her  land 
destroyed  and  her  chances  of  independ- 
ent survival  after  we  leave  in  grave  doubt 
at  best. 

This  has  been  a  hard  speech  to  give 
and  harder  to  write  because  I  did  not 
know  what  to  say  or  how  to  say  it — and  I 
still  do  not  know.  But  I  do  know  that 
when  the  Members  of  Congress  finally 
understand  what  we  are  doing  there, 
neither  they  nor  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion will  sleep  well  that  night. 

For  many  reasons  I  did  not  want  to 
make  this  speech  but  someone  has  to  say 
it,  somewhere,  sometime. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  statistics,  which 
were  provided  by  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Westing 
and  which  will  appear  in  a  forthcoming 
publication,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statistics 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ALL  INDOCHINA 
|tn  millions  of  poundsj 


Year 


Air  Surface 

munilicns      munitions 


Total 
munitions 


1965 630 

1966 1,024 

1967 1.866 

1968 2.863 

1969 2,774 

1970 1,955 

Total.  11.112 


1.164 
2,413 
3.003 
2. 80S 
2.389 

11,777 


630 
2.188 
4.278 
5.866 
5.583 
4,344 

22.889 


Year 


South 
Vietnam 


North 
Vietnam 


South 
Laos 


North 
Laos 


Cambodia 


Total 
Indochrna 


1965. 
19SS. 
19S7 
1988 


594 

65 

60 

1,778 

255 

135 

3,634 

415 

200 

5.185 

330 

310 

10 
20 
30 
40 


630 
2.188 
4,278 
5,866 


Year 


1969. 
1970 


South 
Vietnam 


Nortti 
Vietnam 


South 
Laos 


North 
Ljos 


Cambodia 


Total. 


4.674 
3.333 

19,099 


0 
0 

1,065 


490 
655 

1,850 


420 
240 


0 
115 


Total 
Indochina 


5,583 
4,344 


760 


115 


22, 889 


ECOLOGICAL  IMPACT 


Country 


Number  of 

craters 

(in  millions) 


Area  with  Area 

"shrapnel"         cratered 

(in  million  (in  thousand 

acres)  acres) 


Earth 

displaced 

(in  million 

cu.  yds.) 


South  Vietnam. 

Military  region  \.\. 

Military  region  II.. 

Military  region  III 

Military  region  IV. 
North  Vietnam 


IMPACT  OF  U.S.  MUNITIONS 


19.1 
(6.1) 
(3.8) 
(8.3) 

\.v 


23.9 
(7.6) 
(4.8) 
(10.3) 
(1.2) 
1.3 


309.9 
(98.4) 
(62.0) 
(134.2) 
(15.3) 
17.3 


2,500 

(794) 

(500) 

(1.083) 

(124) 

139 


Country 


Number  of 

craters 

(In  millions) 


Area  with  Area  Earth 

"shrapnel"         cratered         displaced 
(in  million  (In  thousand       (in  million 


acres) 


acres)         cu.  yds  ) 


Laos 

Southern  Laos 

Northern  Laos 

Cambodia 

Total  Indochina. 


2.6 
(1.8) 

22.9 


3.3 

(2.3) 

(l.O) 

.1 

28.6 


42.4 

(30.0) 

(12.3) 

1.9 

371.4 


342 

(242) 

(99) 

15 

2.996 


|ln  pounds) 


Expenditure 

Per  acre... 
Per  person. 


South 
Viet- 
nam 


North 
Viet- 
nam 


Laos 


Cam- 
bodia 


446 
1.091 


26 
58 


45 
992 


3 

18 


Total 
Indo- 
china 


125 
513 


B-52~ASSUMING  AN  AVERAGE  OF  7  SORTIES  PER  MISSION 
|ln  numbers  of  missions) 

Military     Military     Military     Military  Total 

region       region       region       region  South 

^^" '  "  III  IV       Vietnam 

}|«^ ,  J2?           284  ~269  W  TmO 

1968 1,137            644  1  143  I4«  i  n77 

1969 319            440  1     77  M  264 

•970 ^24 274  366  150  \M\ 

Total,  .      2,607        1,642        3, 555  4^6  S.llO 

..r*".!'  ^'I'lfgnbreakdownsfcr  1965  and  1966  aie  not  avail- 
ai)le,  the  totals  approximate  138  and  550,  respectively. 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  biU,  "VietnEun  War  Ecological 
Assessment  Act  of  1972,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

S.  3084 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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SHOBT   TITLE 

Section  1.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Vietnam  War  Ecological  Damage  Assess- 
ment Act  of  1972". 

STATEMENT    OF    FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  unprece- 
dented techniques  of  warfare  have  been  used 
by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
In  th  countries  of  South  Vietnam.  Laos,  and 
Cambodia:  that  these  techniques,  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  denying  certain  territory 
to  the  enemy,  have  been  extensively  employed 
by  such  armed  forces  in  such  countries;  that 
the  use  of  such  techniques  has  resulted  and 
continues  to  result  in  the  ecological  de- 
struction of  vast  areas  of  those  countries; 
and  that  the  United  States  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  assess  the  extent  of  the  ecological 
damage  inflicted  In  such  countries  and  to 
consider  plans  for  the  ecological  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  affected  areas  of  such  countries. 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    STUDY    AND    INVESTIGATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  shall  undertake, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  to  enter  into  an  appro- 
priate arrangement  with  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  under  which  arrangement 
such  academy  would  be  engaged  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  and  investigation  to  de- 
termine ( 1 )  the  ecological  effects  and  con- 
sequences suffered  by  the  countries  of  South 
Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia  as  a  result  of 
the  operations  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  such  countries,  and  (2)  ef- 
fective ways  and  means  of  rectifying  the 
damage  caused  to  the  ecology  of  such  coun- 
tries by  such  operations.  Any  arrangement 
for  the  conduct  of  any  such  study  and  in- 
vestigation shall  specifically  provide  for,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to.  an  assessment  of  the 
ecological  effects  and  consequences  of  (1) 
aerial  bombing.  Including  so-called  carpet 
bombing  and  concussion  bombing,  (2)  wide 
area  use  of  CS2  powder,  and  (3)  bulldozing 
large  areas  of  land  with  equipment  known  as 
"Borne  Plows". 

(b)  Any  arrangement  entered  into  by  the 
President  with  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences for  conducting  the  study  and  Investi- 
gation authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  provide  for  the  submission  di- 
rectly to  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  a 
final  report  containing  the  results  of  such 
study  and  investigation,  together  with  rec- 
ommendations for  plans  for  the  effective  re- 
construction of  those  areas  of  South  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  ecologically  damaged 
or  destroyed  by  operations  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Such  report  shall  be  made  public. 

(c)  On  and  after  the  date  that  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  enters  Into  an 
arrangement  with  the  President  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  study  and  investigation  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  each 
department,  agency,  and  instrumentality  of 
the  Government  shall  furnish  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  such  Information  as 
the  chairman  of  the  study  group  designated 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  con- 
duct such  study  and  investigation  considers 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  study  and  in- 
vestigation. 

AUTHORIZATIONS    FOR    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  not 
to  exceed  $10,000,000. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  3088.  A  bill  to  encourage  State  and 
local  governments  to  provide  relief  from 
real  property  taxes  for  elderly  individ- 
uals. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


PROPERTY  TAX  RELIEF  FOR   THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  rapidly  ris- 
ing property  taxes  are  a  serious  problem 
in  the  United  States.  Many  taxpayers 
are  angry  at  the  continual  increase,  and 
with  some  justification.  Property  taxes 
have  doubled — some  say  tripled — over 
the  last  decade.  Logic  suggests  that  this 
problem  is  all  the  more  significant  to  the 
elderly  and  those  who  live  on  fixed 
incomes. 

In  a  recent  speech  on  the  floor,  my 
esteemed  colleague,  Senator  Harrison 
Williams,  pointed  out  that  in  a  typical 
urban  household  4  percent  of  income  is 
spent  on  property  taxes.  He  then  docu- 
mented the  extent  to  which  those  taxes 
have  a  magnified  effect  on  the  elderly. 
In  one  Midwestern  State,  he  said,  more 
than  8.000  aged  homeowners  who  have 
incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  a  year  paid 
30  percent  of  their  total  family  income 
on  property  taxes.  Others  with  lower  in- 
come were  found  paying  as  much  as  58 
percent  of  their  income  for  local  prop- 
erty taxes. 

This  problem,  Mr.  President,  cries  out 
for  redress  and  I  am  sure  that  those  of 
us  who  have  in  the  past  called  this  issue 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
media  were  pleased  to  have  President 
Nixon  highlight  the  problem  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message. 

While  the  details  of  the  President's 
proposal  are  not  available  it  is  clear  that 
he  will  propose  some  solution.  I  hope  it 
is  a  viable  and  fully  adequate  answer  to 
a  most  difficult  dilemma.  I  look  forward 
to  the  specifics  from  the  White  House. 

But  in  the  meantime  I  wish  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  which  may  offer  the  germ  of  a 
solution.  I  do  not  consider  this  measure 
to  be  the  final  word.  It  is  a  suggestion 
only  on  which  hearings  can  be  based,  and 
I  hope  some  relief  for  our  elderly  worked 
out. 

First  of  all  my  bill  would  only  affect  the 
8  million  Americans  over  65  who  are 
homeowners.  Since  most  of  them  have 
low,  fixed  retirement  incomes  they  suffer 
most  when  real  estate  taxes  are  raised. 
Some  States  have  recognized  this  prob- 
lem and  granted  exemptions  to  their  eld- 
erly citizens.  But  because  of  the  tortured 
condition  of  State  budgets  at  this  time, 
most  States  can  ill  afford  the  losses  in  in- 
come that  would  result  from  the  exemp- 
tion of  all  or  part  of  the  property  taxes 
paid  by  the  elderly. 

In  introducing  this  bill,  I  accept  the 
assumption  that  the  property  tax  is  par- 
ticularly damaging  because  it  is  regres- 
sive in  nature.  My  bill  would  therefore  re- 
quire the  Federal  Government  to  replace, 
within  limits,  the  amoimt  of  collected 
money  a  State  would  lose  In  granting  a 
property  exemption  to  the  elderly.  These 
losses  would  be  made  up  with  general  tax 
revenues.  Philosophically,  this  would  re- 
place to  a  degree  the  regressive  property 
tax  in  favor  of  the  progressive  Federal  in- 
come tax. 

To  describe  the  bill  more  specifically,  it 
requires  that  if  a  State  enacts  legislation 
to  exempt  from  taxation  the  first  $5,000 
in  actual  value  of  the  property  held  by 
one  of  its  over-65  citizens,  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  obligated  to  re- 
place these  funds.  However,  the  Federal 


Government's  replacement  of  these 
funds  would  not  be  on  a  one-to-one  basis. 
The  bill  contains  a  ratio  of  reimburse- 
ment formula  which  favors  the  lowering 
of  effective  property  tax  rates  in  general. 

Since  most  real  estate  taxes  are  im- 
posed on  a  local  basis,  States  would  be 
responsible  to  certify  to  the  Treasury 
such  amounts  as  it  has  lost  by  extending 
a  $5,000  exemption  on  the  property  taxes 
of  its  senior  citizens.  The  Secretary 
would  pay  the  State  the  amount  of  the 
qualified  reduction  attributable  to  the 
exemption  plus : 

First,  13  percent  of  the  qualified  reduc- 
tion, if  the  applicable  tax  rate  does  not 
exceed  $1  per  $100  of  actual  value  of  the 
property. 

Second,  12  percent  of  the  qualified  re- 
duction, if  the  applicable  tax  rate  exceeds 
$1  but  does  not  exceed  $2  per  $100  of 
actual  value  of  the  property. 

Third,  11  percent  of  the  qualified  re- 
duction, if  the  applicable  tax  rate  exceeds 
$2  but  does  not  exceed  $3  per  $100  of 
actual  value  of  the  property. 

Fourth,  10  percent  of  the  qualified 
reduction,  if  the  applicable  tax  rate  ex- 
ceeds $3  but  does  not  exceed  $4  per  $100 
of  actual  value  of  the  property. 

Fifth,  7  percent  of  the  qualified 
reduction  if  the  applicable  tax  rate  ex- 
ceeds $4  but  does  not  exceed  $5  per  $100 
of  actual  value  of  the  property,  and 

Sixth,  5  percent  of  the  qualified  re- 
duction if  the  applicable  tax  rate  is  $5 
or  more  per  $100  of  actual  value  of  the 
property. 

The  bill  provides,  however,  that  in 
no  case  shall  the  qualified  reduction  at- 
tributable to  the  exemption  plus  the 
bonus  exceed  $200  per  over-65  property 
taxpayer  in  the  State. 

In  short,  the  bill  provides  positive  in- 
centives to  the  States  to  enact  senior  cit- 
izen exemptions  for  the  first  $5,000  ac- 
tual value  of  real  property  on  the  assur- 
ance that  the  Federal  Government  would 
replace  these  funds  from  general  rev- 
enues, and  would  also  pay  a  bonus  of  up 
to  13  percent  depending  on  the  effective 
tax  rates  within  the  States.  States  would 
certify  these  amounts  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  The  Secretary  would  pay 
over  to  the  State  such  funds  as  are  in- 
dicated by  the  States,  provided,  of  course, 
the  State  gives  assurance  that  the  Fed- 
eral money  will  be  paid  over  to  the  ap- 
propriate political  subdivisions  of  the 
State.  As  cost  control,  the  Secretary 
would  not  be  allowed  to  pay  to  the  State 
more  than  $200  per  certified  over-65 
property  taxpayer. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  have  no  illusions 
that  this  bill  is  the  entire  answer  to 
the  problem  of  increasing  property  taxes. 
Perhaps  also  the  amoimts  in  the  bill  will 
have  to  be  changed.  But  I  do  hold  that 
the  philosophy  of  this  bill,  which  seeks  to 
substitute  the  progressive  income  tax  for 
the  regressive  property  tax.  is  sound- 
that  this  is  the  right  way  to  go — if  we 
are  to  help  our  senior  citizens  whose 
fixed  retirement  incomes  in  recent  years 
have  been  ripped  to  shreds  by  the  twin 
buzz  saws  of  inflation  and  escalating  real 
estate  taxes. 

Finally  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  entered  in  the  Record  at 
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this  point  an  article  by  Columnist  Sylvia 
Porter  entitled  "Property  Taxes  Become 
Crushing,"  and  an  article  from  the 
July  12,  1971,  edition  of  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report  which  serves  to  show  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem  of  increasing 
pioperty  taxes. 

I  send  my  bill  to  the  desk  and  request 
its  proper  referral. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Property  Taxes  Become  Crushing 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

The  strong  controls  of  Pha.se  2  must  mod- 
erate the  pace  of  upsurge  in  over-all  hous- 
ing costs,  but  they  cannot  even  touch  one 
of  the  most  painful  and  ever  more  expensive 
items  in  our  lives — property  taxes.  These 
taxes  will  not  be  frozen,  not  ever.  And  prop- 
erty taxes  will  continue  rising — for  several 
reasons — for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Simply  to  suggest  the  intensity  of  the 
squeeze  on  many  of  us.  In  all  Income  groups 
and  all  age  brackets: 

Our  total  property  tax  bill  hit  $37.5  bil- 
lion in  1970.  up  35  percent  since  1967  alone, 
a  rate  nearly  twice  the  average  Increase  In 
the  cost  of  living  during  the  period.  And 
the  pace  is  quickening:  1970's  bill  was  nearly 
12  percent  higher  than  1960's. 

In  many  cities,  the  property  taxes  on  a 
medium-priced  house  and  lot  have  crossed 
$1,000  a  year.  In  virtually  every  major  city,  a 
homeowner's  property  taxes  now  exceed  $500 
a  year. 

Some  cities  and  towns  have  raised  tax 
a.ssessments  as  much  as  20  to  25  percent  In 
a  single  year,  and  in  some  cases  reassess- 
ments designed  to  spread  the  tax  burden 
have  meant  doubling,  tripling  or  even  quad- 
rupling the  taxes  of  certain  homeowners. 

Next  to  your  mortgage  payment  your  tax 
bill  today  is  likely  to  be  your  biggest  home- 
ownership  cost,  and  property  taxes  have  for 
years  been  among  the  fastest  rising  items  in 
total  living  costs.  The  Washington-based 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  reported  not  long  ago  that  the  city 
family  pays  an  average  of  $1  in  $25  earned 
by  the  household  on  local  property  taxes, 
including  the  taxes  hidden  in  the  rent  of 
non-homeowners. 

Why,  Obviously,  behind  soaring  property 
taxes  are  the  rising  costs  of  health,  educa- 
tion, welfare  and  public  services.  Contribut- 
ing are  rising  crime  rates  and  mounting 
needs  for  more  and  better  paid  police.  Part 
of  the  pattern  Is  the  rising  need  fcr  more 
and  better  paid  firemen,  road  construction 
and  sanitation  workers,  similar  workers. 

On  top  of  this,  many  towns  and  cities  are 
struggling  under  staggering  interest  loads  on 
bond  debts  run  up  to  build  schools,  help  fi- 
nance new  hospitals  and  transit  systems, 
comply  with  tough  new  Federal,  state  and 
local  antipollution  laws,  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  public  for  a  cleaner  environment. 

Making  the  massive  burden  feel  even 
heavier  is  the  fact  that  many  homeowners 
are  carrying  too  much  of  the  load,  and  many 
too  little.  The  Injustices  and  the  Inequities 
as  follows: 

Our  elderly,  for  Instance — for  many  of 
whom  school  ended  after  the  8th,  10th  or 
12th  year,  who  tend  to  use  expensive  high- 
ways much  less  than  younger  Americans  and 
who  are  least  able  to  bear  any  extra  finan- 
cial burdens — are  probably  the  hardest  hit 
of  all. 

Numbers  of  elderly.  In  fact,  are  being  com- 
pelled to  give  up  owning  and  living  In  their 
own  homes  primarily  because  they  can't  take 
the  climbing  property  taxes. 

Farmers  also  are  often  victims,  especially 
m  recreation-oriented  areas  where  land  Is 
Increasingly  being  assessed  and  taxed  on  the 


basis  of  Its  real  estate  potential,  instead  of 
Its  meager  return  as  pure  farm  land. 

In  a  cross-seQtion  of  cities  and  towns,  the 
poorest  are  shouldering  a  disproportionately 
large  share  of  property  taxes  while  mobile 
homeowners — whose  homes  are  taxed  as  per- 
sonal property  rather  than  in  the  form  of 
real  estate  taxes — are  not  bearing  their  full 
share  of  local  tax  costs. 

And  while  those  citizens  who  have  fled  to 
suburban  bedroom  communities  may  squawk 
about  their  own  property  taxes,  they  also  are 
escaping  the  heavy  burdens  in  the  cities  to 
which  they  commute  dally  to  earn  their 
incomes. 

All  sorts  of  suggestions  are  being  tossed 
around.  One  would  Junk  the  property  tax 
system  entirely  by  "piggy-backing"  on  state 
Incomes  taxes  and  giving  the  states  respon- 
sibility for  paying  certain  costs  now  being 
borne  by  cities  and  towns.  Another  would 
have  the  federal  government  take  over  re- 
sponsibility for  paying  public  school  costs  in 
the  nation's  25  biggest  cities.  A  third,  cited 
recently  by  Norman  Karsh.  executive  director 
of  President  Nixon's  Commission  on  School 
Finance,  would  equalize  tax  rates  for  educa- 
tion throughout  the  United  States  and  would 
have  the  states  In  areas  of  low  property 
values  kick  In  extra  funds.  And.  of  course, 
pressure  continues  for  more  federal  revenue 
sharing. 

But  while  the  system  remains  as  is — which 
it  win  for  quite  a  while — can  you.  a  house- 
hunter,  curb  the  cost  of  your  property  taxes? 
Indeed,  you  can. 


Rising  Taxes  on  Homes,  and  the  Search  for 
A  Way   Out 

Anger  over  real  estate  taxes  is  boiling  up, 
setting  off  a  scramble  for  alternatives.  A  new 
study  reveals  a  wide  range  in  burdens  on 
homeowners. 

A  homeowners'  revolt  against  rising  prop- 
erty taxes  Is  forcing  cities  to  seek  other 
sources  of  revenue. 

How  poorly  they  are  succeeding  Is  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  the  real  estate  tax 
stUl  accounts  for  $8.50  of  each  $10  In  local 
taxes  collected. 

In  most  cities  beset  by  soaring  expenses, 
property  owners  have  been  hit  by  a  long 
string  of  property-tax  boosts. 

A  look  at  what  is  happening  has  Just  been 
made  public  by  the  International  City  Man- 
agement Association  and  other  local-govern- 
ment organizations.  They  conducted  a  sur- 
vey of  cities  all  over  the  country.  Some  of  the 
findings: 

The  typical  property  tax  on  a  house  and 
lot  with  a  sale  value  of  $25,000  was  $595  in  the 
year  ended  In  mid-1969.  A  Census  Bureau 
study  for  the  year  ended  In  mld-1966  Indi- 
cated a  typical  tax  of  $495  on  that  home. 

The  tax  tends  to  be  higher  in  suburbs  than 
in  central  cities — ^typically  $632  for  a  $25,000 
home  m  the  outskirts,  against  $563  In  the 
city. 

Mark  Keane,  executive  director  of  the  city- 
management  group,  ascribed  the  difference  to 
school  levies.  "On  the  average,"  he  said,  "the 
suburbs  raise  almost  $100  more  in  school 
taxes  per  $25,000  home  than  the  central 
cities" 

Property  taxes  vary,  too,  from  area  to  area. 
For  Northecistern  cities  surveyed,  the  typical 
tax  on  a  $25,000  home  was  $851,  more  than 
40  per  cent  above  the  nationwide  average. 
For  Southern  cities,  the  typical  real  estate 
tax  on  such  a  home  was  $450- — nearly  a 
fourth  below  average. 

Size  of  communities  also  shows  up  as  a 
factor.  The  smallest  cities  studied — with  pop- 
ulations of  25,000  to  50,000 — had  a  typical 
tax  of  $702  on  a  $25,000  home.  Lowest  level 
was  In  cities  with  more  than  500,000  popu- 
lation, a  tjrpical  tax  of  $534. 

The  list  of  cities  on  page  71  shows  the 
wide  spread  In  homeowners'  tax  burdens. 


SPREADING  revolt 

Cities  that  depend  most  heavily  on  the 
real  estate  levy  for  revenue  find  boosts  now 
are  coming  with  Increasing  difficulty  as 
voters'  Ire  grows. 

In  States  that  require  voter  approval  In 
tax  referendums,  rejections  have  been  fre- 
quent recently.  In  some  communities — In 
Ohio,  for  example — schools  have  been  shut 
down  for  varying  periods  because  voters  have 
withheld  operating  funds. 

Recently,  the  plight  of  homeowners  has 
been  cited  more  and  more  In  support  of  pro- 
posals for  the  Federal  Government  to  share 
Its  revenues  with  State  and  local  units.  On 
June  25,  President  Nixon  told  an  audience: 

"Approximately  70  per  cent  of  Americans 
over  65  own  their  own  homes.  This  means 
that  the  growing  burden  of  property  taxes 
falls  on  their  shoulders  with  special  weight. 

"When  a  person  retires,  his  Income  goes 
down — and  so  do  most  of  his  tax  bills.  But 
his  property  taxes  keep  right  on  climbing — 
and  he  may  even  be  forced  out  of  the  home 
he  has  paid  for.  This  is  one  reason  I  want 
revenue  sharing." 

RELIEF  SOUGHT 

Nearly  everywhere,  property-owner  com- 
plaints and  local -government  frustrations 
have  become  commonplace.  In  the  past  week 
or  so — ■ 

Homeowners  in  Florida's  Dade  County, 
which  Includes  Miami,  have  complained 
bitterly  about  Increases  In  property  assess- 
ments— up  to  27  per  cent  or  more  In  1971 
over  1970. 

Georgia's  municipal  association  and  county 
commissioners'  association  have  urged  that 
the  State's  sales  tax  be  boosted  from  3  per 
cent  to  4  In  order  to  make  way  for  property- 
tax  relief. 

In  Virginia,  civic  and  political  groups  have 
called  on  a  State  tax  commission  to  relieve 
property  owners  by  pushing  for  a  law  giv- 
ing localities  power  to  Impose  a  piggyback 
surtax  on  top  of  the  State's  Income  tax. 

On  June  28,  Philadelphia's  school  board 
adopted  a  new  budget  calling  for  elimination 
of  all  extracurricular  activities — Including 
sports,  music,  art,  dramatics  and  debating — 
and  the  use  of  school  facilities  after  school 
hours. 

For  local  officials.  County  Judge  William  O. 
Beach,  of  Montgomery  County,  Termessee, 
summed  It  all  up  recently  when  he  said: 

"The  painful  fact  Is  that  we  have  reached 
the  limits  of  political  tolerance  with  respect 
to   property  taxation." 

How  Property  Taxes  Vary 
Note. — All  figures,  which  are  for  1968-69 — 
latest  available — have  been  compiled  in  a 
survey  by  the  International  City  Manage- 
ment Association,  the  Municipal  Finance  Of- 
ficers Association,  the  National  .Association 
of  Counties — the  National  League  of  Cities 
and  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors. 
Included  are  all  cities  of  50.000  or  more  pop- 
ulation responding  to  the  survey  question- 
naire. 

TYPICAL    TAX    ON    HOUSE    AND    LOT    WITH    A    SALE 
VALUE     OF     $25,000 

Abilene.   Tex $526 

Albany.  Ga 440 

Albuquerque,  N.M 424 

Alexandria    Va 447 

Amarillo,   Tex 476 

Anaheim,  Calif 569 

Atlanta,  Ga 484 

Aurora,   Colo 760 

Aurora,   111 754 

Austin,  Tex 266 

Baton  Rouge,  La 417 

Beaumont.    Tex 587 

Berkeley.    Calif 778 

Birmingham,  Ala 257 

Boston,  Mass 1.130 

Boulder,   Colo 625 
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Burbank,   Calif 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Champaign,  HI 

Chattanooga,  Term 

Chicago,   111 

Chula  Vista,  Calif 

Cleveland,   Ohio 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Concord,  Calif 

Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio ._ 

Dallas.  Tex 

Davenport,   la 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Decatur,   111 

Des  Plaines.  Ill 

Detroit,    Mich 

Dubuque,    la 

DuUith.  Minn 

Durham,  N.C 

Eugene.  Oreg 

Fargo,  N.D 

Port  Worth.  Tex 

Fremont,   Calif 

FuUerton,    Calif 

Galveston.  Tex 

Garden  Grove,  Calif 

Garland,  Tex 

Glendale,  Calif 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Greensboro,  N.C 

Hamilton.    Ohio 

Harrlsburg,    Pa 

Hartford,  Conn 

Honolulu.  Hawaii 

Inglewood,  Calif 

Jackson,   Miss 

Jollet,    ni l_'_ 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Kettering,   Ohio I 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Lafayette.  La 

Lakewood,  Calif 

Lansing.  Mich 

Las  Vegas,  Nev 

Lima,    Ohio v T_ 

Lincoln.   Nebr \lll.. 

Lincoln  Park,  Mich I„ 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Livonia,   Mich 

Long  Beach,  Calif 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Lubbock,  Tex 

Madison,    Wis 

Medford,    Mass 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Miami,  F\a 

Midland,  Tex .11" 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Minneapolis,    Minn 

Nashville.    Tenn 

New  Orleans,  La 

Newport,   R.I 

Newport  News.  Va 

New  York.  N.Y '..."... 

Niagara  Palls.  N.Y 

Norfolk,    Va *" 

Norwalk.  Calif 

Oakland.  Calif 

Odessa.  Tex 

Ogden.   Utah ..l./.l 

Ontario.   Calif 

Orange.  Calif 

Overland  Park.  Kans 

Oxnard.  Calif 

Peoria.  Ill "_ 

Phoenix.  Ariz 

Port  Arthur,  Tex 

Racine.   Wis _   _.      1 

Raleigh.  N.C ' 

Redwood  City,  Calif 

Richmond.    Calif 

Roanoke,    Va 

Rock  Island.  Ill "I 

Rosevllle.  Mich '//_ 

Sacramento.    Calif 

Saginaw.    Mich 

St.  Joseph.  Mo 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

St.  Petersburg,  Pla IJi' 
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'm?  s^f^s^^rfnr 'f  ?    industry  in  this  city  at  one  time  or  an- 

697  salt  Lake  CityVui^::::::::::::""-      lae    other    I   became   more   intimately   ac- 

631  San  Angelo,  Tex.  623     ^"^■"^ted  with  the  phght  of  the  taxicab 

550  San  Antonio,  TexIIIIIIlIIIIIIIIIIIl'      65i     drivers  during  the  most  recent  hearings 
598  San  Diego,  Calif... I      550     on  the  District  budget.  The  rationale  of 

551  San  Francisco,  Calif 639     the  drivers  position  is  sound  and  it  be- 

721  San  Jose,  Calif. 617    comes  all  the  more  tenable  in  light  of  the 

452  San  Leandro,  Calif 534     rumors   that   Circulate   relating   to   the 

654  ^ntl  nlrh;^.*^^;,",; f^     °"ei"  °^  the  rider  on  the  appropriations 

%\  f^  ?C  daS"' -      L'      ^"^-  O^^?  ^^E  ^^'^  ^"'Ji"^"^  ^^«°n« 

521  Savannah,  Ga 626     ^^^^^  ^^  that  the  Congress  continues  to 

729  Seattle,  Washrmil. 1. 11111111111111      476     enact  the  provision  so  that  the  Nation's 

638  skokie,  ni "I      753     legislators  can  commute  from  the  May- 

594  South  Bend,  ind 916    flower  or  Madison  Hotels  to  Capitol  Hill 

681  South  Gate,  Calif 560  for  the  minimum  fare.  Contrasted  to  such 

590  Springfield,    Mo 484     reasoning,  is  the  drivers'  position  that 

590  lunnyl^e^^-l} --       Zl  ?"^   ^:""^   °'^\'^^'   ^^^^  '''''•  ^^b" 

479  Toledo   Oliio        ""      407  driver  in  every  Other  major  metropohtan 

777  Torrance,  CaiifIIIII"IIII  "I"      595  area  of  the  country  already  has — reason- 

626  Tucson,  Ariz.-irrilirillllllir... "I      700  able  compensation  based  on  the  time  ex- 

617  Tulsa,  Okia I.I      537  pended  as  well  as  for  the  ser\1ces  ren- 

615  Tyler.   Tex 526  dered.  With  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 

651  utica,  N.Y.  — 1,195  lation.  the  Commission  will  be  permitted 

558  w""^^"'*  ^^^'  '^* 290  to  make  the  proper  determination. 

484  wrha^tM-a^^r.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIir-  1.085  ,-  At  present,  there  are  11.563  cabdrivers 

543  waterbury  Conn  .  737  "tensed  to  operate  taxis  in  the  Distnct 

509  Westminster,   Carif.IIIIIIII  I      691  of  Columbia.  There  are  9,276  automobiles 

484  Wichita,  Kans 821  that  are  registered  to  operate  as  cabs  in 

510  Wichita  Falls,  Tex... 546  the  city.  While  the  numbers  would  ap- 

758  Wyoming  City,  Mich 495  pear  to  be  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 

^j  of  the  city,  all  too  often  and  always  dur- 

595  Tj,,  ii>r^  T^T/-^TTTrT^  ^"^  ™^^  hours  and  in  the  outlying  parts 
609  <=  on^f^H^?^^/;,  ■  .K  o  K„  of  the  city,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  hail 
815  „  S.  309  LA  bill  to  authorize  the  Public  a  cab.  The  most  obvious  reason  is  that 
539  Service  Commission  of  the  District  of  the  present  zone  system  makes  it  possible 
400  Columbia  to  conduct  a  study  with  respect  to  ride  several  miles  in  heavy  traffic  with- 

607  to  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  re-  m  the  same  subzone  for  the  minimum 
54  quiring  the  installation  of  meters  in  taxi-  fare  of  60  cents.  Ironically,  it  is  also  pos- 

541  cabs  m  the  District  of  Columbia.  Re-  sible  to  ride  for  less  than  1  mile  but 

438       J^        ^}      '^o'^'^i^ee  on  the  District  through  three  zones  and  be  obligated  to 

411  °  ,,    "^.^f:„^    ,,     „      .,     .    ,  pay  $1.45.  The  fare  that  one  has  to  pay 

865  ,  ^■■-  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  mtro-  may  have  little  to  do  with  the  distance 

g49  duce  today  a  bill  to  authorize  a  study  to  that  is  traveled.  More  importantly    the 

349  properly  determine  whether  the  present  fare  that  the  driver  now  receives  has  no 

723  zone-fare  system  should  be  replaced  by  direct  relationship  to  the  time  he  has 

656  a  meter-fare  system  for  the  taxicabs  that  expended.  Whether  a  trip  takes  5   15  or 

645  are  registered  to  operate  in  the  District  50  minutes,  the  driver  is  now  often  en- 

666  °^  Columbia.  titled  to  the  same  fare.  The  net  result  is 

848         The   bill,   essentially   a   housekeeping  that  the  public  has  the  fewest  number 

543  measure,  will  circumvent  a  rider  that  of  cabs  available  when  the  public's  need 

528  has  inexplicably  but  perennially  been  at-  is  greatest. 

576  tached  to  the  House  Appropriations  bill        It  is  estimated  that  85  to  95  percent 

921  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  rider  of  all  the  drivers  in  the  District  operate 

530  *'*^  ^  ^P^^  °^  discussion  in  the  recent  their  cabs  on   a  part-time  basis.   The 

204  Senate-House  conference  which  met  to  most  recent  study  by  the  Public  Service 

750  resolve  differences  in  the  appropriations  Commission  in  1971  indicated  that  the 

375  bills  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  fas-  drivers  averaged  4.33  hours  of  work  per 

522  cal  year  1972.  It  was  determined  that  the  day.   From   another  point  of  view,   it 

974  most  expeditious  manner  in  which  to  re-  means  that  only  a  very  small  portion  of 

340  solve  a  situation  that  I  feel  is  detrimental  the  drivers  are  full-time  professionals. 

,^g_j  to  cabdrivers  and  riders  alike  was  to  While  this  may  be  convenient  for  the 

485  introduce  this  legislation.  The  law,  as  it  student  who  seeks  part-time  work  or  for 
457  presently  reads,  intimately  and  adversely  the  government  employee  who  seeks  to 
668  affects  the  11,000-plus  hackers  in  this  supplement  his  income,  driving  a  cab  in 

608  city.  If  enacted,  this  legislation  would  the  District  of  Columbia  will  not  support 
615  simply  permit  the  Public  Service  Com-  a  family  in  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
g^°  mission  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov-  ton  area  unless  the  driver  works  far  in 
5g2  ernment  to  apply  its  expertise  and  un-  excess  of  40  hours  per  week.  In  the  same 
606  dertake  a  study  to  determine  if  the  in-  Commission  study  it  was  found  that  the 
004  stallation  of  meters  is  in  the  best  public  net  revenue  per  hour  is  $3.02.  It  is  far 
386  interest.  For  40  years,  the  Commission  less  during  rush  hour.  The  average  rev- 
608  has  been  denied  the  funds  to  conduct  the  enue  per  trip  in  Washington  Is  $1.20, 
670  very  tjrpe  study  that  the  Commission  was  while  in  New  York  City,  the  average  rev- 
^*^  designed  to  undertake.  It  is  my  firm  be-  enue  per  trip  is  In  excess  of  $2.  It  is  In- 
650  lief  that  the  administrative  agencies  of  teresting  to  note  that  the  starting  salary 
553  the  District  government  are  more  appro-  for  a  driver  for  the  D.C.  Transit  is  $4.64 
515  priate  bodies  in  matters  such  as  this  than  per  hour  in  addition  to  group  benefits 
539  any  congressional  committee.  that  the  common  hacker  is  unable  to 
547         While  all  of  us  have  been  made  keenly  obtain. 

457  aware  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  taxicab        This  measure  affects  not  only  the  cab- 
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drivers:  the  riders  and  potential  riders 
are  equally  affected. 

While  I  cannot  forecast  the  study's 
conclusions,  I  would  render  a  guess  that 
if  the  Commission  does  find  that  the 
meter  system  is  preferable,  the  citizens 
of  this  city  will  see  more  cabs  when  they 
are  needed  most  and  will  see  fewer  "On 
Call"  signs  in  the  windshields  of  cabs. 
More  persons  would  be  attracted  to  full- 
time  employment  if  such  employment 
would  insure  equal  compensation  at  all 
times  of  the  day  for  the  time  at  the 
task.  If  drivers  were  to  be  paid  for  their 
time,  fewer  pedestrians  would  stand 
stranded  at  distant  points  or  in  bad 
weather. 

If  the  Public  Service  Commission  were 
to  eliminate  the  present  system,  which 
has  26  zones  and  subzones,  and  varying 
charges  for  dififerent  zones  with  single 
and  group  rates,  then  visitors  would  leave 
our  Nation's  Capital  less  confused  and 
more  secure  in  the  feeling  that  they  had 
not  been  "had"  by  a  cabdriver.  It  is  not 
a  problem  for  visitors  alone.  Few  native 
Washingtonians  know  where  one  zone 
begins  and  another  leaves  off. 

While  I  do  not  question  the  integrity 
of  most  of  our  cabdrivers  there  exists 
under  our  present  system  not  only  the 
opportunity  to  cheat  an  unknowing  pub- 
lic but  also  the  governments  involved. 
There  is  strong  incentive  to  imder- 
report  fare  receipts.  This  incentive  is  in- 
creased by  a  system  which  underpays  the 
honest  man  and  places  a  premium  on  less 
than  honest  accoimting  practices.  Are 
we  asking  the  taxpayers  of  America  to 
subsidize  our  taxi  services?  I  should  hope 
not. 

Increased  regularization  of  personnel 
would  also  permit  them  to  protect  them- 
selves against  potential  profiteering  by 
franchisers,  financiers,  and  insurers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  the  pro- 
posed legislation  and  to  act  upon  it  in  an 
expeditious  manner. 

I  request  at  this  time,  Mr.  President, 
that  a  recent  news  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  be  printed  in  the  Record,  not 
only  because  it  is  material  and  relevant 
to  this  legislation,  but  laso  because  it  is 
a  fine  example  of  responsible,  innovative, 
investigative  reporting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It's  a  Rare  District  Hacker  Who  Ventures 
INTO  Southeast 

(By  Robert  P.  Levey) 

Complaint  One:  Christmas  Day,  corner  of 
Mt.  Pleasant  and  Lamont  Streets  NW.  A 
woman  hails  a  cab  and  asks  to  go  to  2400 
30th  St  SE,  In  Anacostla.  The  driver  says 
he  doesn't  know  the  way. 

Complaint  Two:  Jan.  3,  25th  Street  and 
Good  Hope  Road  SE.  A  woman  halls  a  cab 
at  morning  rush  hour,  and  asks  to  go  to 
the  Commerce  Department.  The  driver  hunts 
on  side  streets  for  10  minutes  for  other 
downtown-bound  fares  to  share  the  cab. 
When  the  woman  complains  that  she'll  be 
late  for  work,  the  driver  rasps:  "Lady;  I'm 
the  driver." 

Complaint  Three:  Jan.  2,  7:30  p.m.,  8th 
Street  and  Virginia  Avenue  SE.  A  mother 
and  daughter  and  six  relatives  are  standing 
on  the  corner.  The  mother  halls  a  cab,  but 
Just  she  and  her  daughter  get  in.  The  driver 
refuses  to  take  them.  "I  thought  I  was  go- 
ing to  get  six  of  you,"  he  says. 


These  three  complaints  are  all  on  file  with 
the  city  government.  They  were  filed  by  citi- 
zens against  cab  drivers.  The  city's  records — 
and  a  Washington  Post  experiment — Indicate 
that  they  are  not  atypical. 

Almost  twice  a  day,  the  city's  public  vehi- 
cle services  department  logs  a  written  com- 
plaint from  a  citizen  against  a  local  cab 
driver. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  complaints  that 
reach  his  office  Involve  drivers  who  refvise 
to  transport  passengers,  said  Cbarlee  Mor- 
gan, head  of  the  department.  And  95  per 
cent  of  those  complaints,  Morgan  said,  are 
filed  by  black  women  who  have  been  re- 
fused rides  to  or  from  Southeast  Wash- 
ington. 

The  law  governing  trips  to  Southeast,  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  city,  is  clear;  once  a 
passenger  is  in  a  cab,  he  or  she  must  be 
taken   to    the    stated   destination. 

It  is  illegal  to  use  "on  call"  or  "off  duty" 
signs  to  avoid  certain  passengers  or  areas  of 
town. 

It  is  illegal  to  "shop"  for  passengers  or 
destinations,  as  many  complaints  charge  that 
drivers  do  at  Union  Station,  major  hotels  and 
the  bus  terminals. 

And  it  is  Illegal  to,  as  drivers  call  it,  "play 
the  zones' — avoid  passengers  who  are  hailing 
Just  to  the  "cheap"  side  of  a  zone  bovmdary, 
or  drop  passengers  just  to  the  expensive  side. 
Violators  face  a  possible  fine  of  $300  and/or 
90  days  in  jail.  "But  it  goes  on,  it  sure  does," 
said  Maurice  J.  Harmon,  a  complaint  investi- 
gator for  the  city. 

To  test  Just  how  much  it  does  go  on.  The 
Washington  Post  performed  an  experiment 
for  2'/2  hours  last  Thursday  afternoon. 

Three  Post  employees  volunteered — Roberta 
Bright  and  SonJa  Chavis,  who  are  black,  and 
Peter  McLennan,  who  is  white. 

The  three  volunteers  spaced  themselves 
along  the  2100  block  of  Virginia  Avenue  NW, 
near  the  State  Department.  Simultaneously, 
they  hailed  passing  cabs. 

Each  volunteer  would  ask  to  be  taken  to 
an  address  in  the  farthest  reaches  of  South- 
east Washington.  After  the  cab  was  about 
four  blocks  down  the  street,  each  volunteer 
would  say  he  or  she  had  forgotten  something, 
and  would  ask  to  retvirn  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Then  the  process  would  be  repeated. 

The  volunteers  started  36  trips  between 
them. 

Three  times,  drivers  fiatly  refused  to  go 
to  Southeast — once  for  each  volunteer. 

Three  other  times,  after  they  had  heard 
the  destination,  drivers  said  they  covUd  not 
take  the  volunteer,  listing  various  reason  for 
not  doing  so. 

In  the  first  case,  the  driver  said  "Aw,  gee, 
I  can't  take  you  down  there  .  .  .  I've  got  to 
get  my  windshield  wiper  fixed."  It  wasn't 
raining  at  the  time. 

In  the  second  case,  the  driver  said  he  re- 
membered he  had  an  appointment  five  min- 
utes later. 

In  the  third  case,  the  driver  said  he  didn't 
know  where  2018  Savannah  PI.  SE  was.  But 
after  the  volunteer  had  asked  to  return  to 
the  State  Department,  he  said  he  had  once 
lived  on  Savannah  Street  SE — two  blocks 
away  from  the  requested  destination. 

Five  other  drivers  complained  sponta- 
neously and  out  loud  about  the  Southeast 
run  ("It's  like  going  out  of  the  country," 
one  said).  At  least  10  others  looked  pained 
or  shook  their  beads  slowly  from  side  to 
side,  the  volunteers  said.  One  man  was  so 
relieved  when  he  vras  asked  to  return  to 
State  that  he  exhaled  and  said:  "Saved  by 
the  bell." 

On  the  other  hand,  almost  all  of  the  other 
drivers  were  extremely  courteous.  Two  In- 
sisted on  waiting  In  the  State  Department 
driveway  while  the  volunteer  went  to  fetch 
the  '"forgotten"  Item.  Another  was  so  con- 
cerned at  the  volunteer's  faUlng  memory 
that  he  gave  her  the  name  and  address  of  a 
mental  discipline  school. 


Drivers — both  black  and  white — would 
invariably  pick  up  Peter  McLennon,  the 
white  volunteer,  first.  And  after  they  had 
returned  to  the  State  Depaitment  from  what 
turned  out  to  be  a  10-block  ride,  drivers 
consistently  charged  the  two  black  women 
more  than  they  charged  McLennan. 

The  charge  for  the  lO-block  ride  varied 
from  60  cents  to  $1.45.  The  proper  charge, 
for  a  xlde  within  one  zone  was  60  cents. 

All  the  volunteers  were  Instructed  to  ask 
When  they  got  back  to  the  State  Department, 
"What  do  I  owe  you?"  Neither  woman  ended 
up  paying  less  than  60  cents:  McLennan 
twice  paid  50  cents  and  one  paid  nothing. 

Nor  did  all  the  cabbies  agree  on  what  it 
would  have  cost  to  get  to  Southeast. 

Most  quoted  a  fare  of  $1.80,  which  is  cor- 
rect. However,  the  driver  of  a  Diamond  cab 
licensed  to  William  Gibbons  quoted  $2.30, 
and  drivers  oT  cabs  licensed  to  Philip  J. 
Gordon  and  William  P.  Manuel  quoted  $2.20. 
(The  names  were  copied  from  licenses  dis- 
played in  the  cabs.)  And  one  driver,  whose 
license  was  not  displayed — Itself  a  viola- 
tion— quoted  $2.55. 

Counting  refusals  to  transport,  licenses 
that  were  not  displayed  and  overcharges  on 
the  short  trip  to  and  from  State,  20  of  the  36 
drivers  In  the  experiment  broke  the  law. 

Two  dozen  cabbies  interviewed  this  week 
have  a  standard — and  understandable — ex- 
planation for  their  reluctance  to  go  to  South- 
east. 

They  say  they  have  only  a  small  chance  of 
getting  a  tip.  They  say  they're  afraid  of 
robbery.  They  say  they  face  an  almost  certain 
empty  run  back  downtown.  And  they  say  that 
many  Southeast-bound  passengers  can't  pay 
the  fare. 

"What  am  I  out  here  for.  the  love  of  It?" 
asked  Jim  Madison,  as  he  waited  for  a  fare 
one  afternoon  near  the  Mayflower  Hotel. 
"This  Is  a  business." 

The  city's  taxicab  Industry  group,  which 
represents  43  companies  and  associations,  re- 
cently has  adopted  a  program  for  avoiding 
abuses  of  the  rules,  according  to  Its  presi- 
dent, WUllam  J.  Wright. 

The  group  advocates  more  hack  Inspectors 
on  the  streets.  There  are  now  three,  accord- 
ing to  Morgan.  Two  years  ago,  when  enforce- 
ment of  hack  rules  still  was  the  duty  of 
the  police,  there  were  15. 

The  group  also  favors  a  change  In  the  fare 
structure  to  allow  drivers  to  charge  full  fares 
to  each  passenger  on  a  group  ride  from  4  p.m. 
until  the  end  of  morning  rush  hour  the  next 
day. 

The  change  In  fares.  Wright  said,  "would 
encourage  more  cabs  to  be  on  the  street." 
would  make  night  work  profitable,  and  might 
help  eliminate  the  Southeast  problem. 

Morgan  said  that  95  per  cent  of  the  city's 
12.000  licensed  drivers  do  business  honestly. 
It  Is  the  other  5  per  cent,  he  said,  "who  run 
up  files." 

"It's  the  newcomers,  those  new  to  the  area, 
who  cause  most  of  the  trouble."  Morgan 
said.  In  general,  he  said,  the  industry  here 
is  "a  lot  better  than  It  used  to  be." 

"But  I  get  phone  calls  from  the  public  that 
you  wouldn't  believe,"  Morgan  said. 


In     Our     Town    It     Takes     A     Trick     To 
Catch    Cab 

Here,  according  to  several  black  women  in- 
terviewed in  offices  and  on  streets  in  down- 
town Washington,  are  some  ways  to  beat  the 
resistance  of  cab  drivers : 

Don't  Ju£t  stand  on  a  downtown  street, 
particularly  at  night,  and  hope  for  the  best. 
Go  into  the  revolving  door  of  a  hotel,  go 
all  the  way  around  and  come  back  out,  and 
then  ask  the  doorman  for  a  cab 

Whentgolng  to  Southeast  from  Northwest, 
phone,  rather  than  hall,  a  cab.  And  tell  the 
dispatcher  your  destination  Is  Capitol  Hill, 
not  Congress  Heights.  It  costs  an  extra  quar- 
ter for  the  radio  cab,  but  it  can  save  an 
hour. 
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When  going  from  Southeast  elsewhere,  try 
If  possible  to  carry  a  large  purse  or  satchel. 
Drivers  may  thlni  it's  a  suitcase,  and  "read" 
you  for  an  airport  fare. 

If  possible,  hall  cabs  In  groups.  Some  driv- 
ers will  take  a  group  ride  to  Southeast  for 
$5  when  they  won't  take  an  Individual  for 
$1.45. 

Never  tell  a  driver  after  you  get  In  that 
youre  going  "down  to  Southeast.  Just  take 
the  nth  Street  Bridge  and  111  show  you."  He 
win  think  you  can't  pay  the  fare.  Give  him  a 
street  address,  and  sound  sure  of  yourself. 

Get  In  the  front  seat  when  the  cab  pulls 
over.  The  driver  Is  less  likely  to  refuse  you 
If  he  has  to  look  directly  at  you. 

If  youre  downtown,  hall  from  the  "wrong" 
side  of  the  street.  The  driver  may  think 
you're  a  maid  heading  for  Georgetown,  or  a 
nurse  going  to  Georgetown  University 
Hospital. 

Use  your  femininity.  If  vou  have  two  chil- 
dren waiting  at  home,  tell  the  driver  you 
have  six. 

Tip,  always,  if  you  can.  The  driver  may 
get  a  newfound  good  Impression  of  South- 
easterners,  and  you're  bound  to  need  an- 
other cab  sometime. 


As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  .  .  .  bicycles  have 
equal  rights  wtlh  automobiles  on  our  city 
streets. 
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By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.J.  Res.  191.  A  joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  of  May  1-7.   1972,  as 
"National   Bikecology   Week."  Referred 
to  tlie  Conimittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL    BIKECOLOGY    WEEK 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Pres- 
ident to  proclaim  the  week  of  May  1-7, 
1972.  as  National  Bikecology  Week.  An 
identical  resolution  is  being  introduced 
today  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congressman  Seymour  Halpern  and  24 
House  cosponsors. 

National  Bikecology  Week  is  the  brain- 
child of  a  California-based  organization. 
Friends  for  Bikecology.  The  aim  of 
Friends  for  Bikecology  is  to  promote  a 
more  balanced  transportation  system 
that  places  less  stress  on  the  environ- 
ment. The  bicycle,  which  produces  no 
harmful  emissions  and  causes  no  noise, 
is  an  ideal  component  for  a  more  ecolog- 
ically-oriented national  transportation 
system.  National  Bikecology  Week  is  de- 
signed to  focus  public  attention  on  the 
environmental  and  personal  benefits  to 
be  gained  from  bicycling. 

Last  May  8.  organizations  and  individ- 
uals in  nearly  50  cities  across  the  Nation 
participated  in  National  Bikecology  Day 
through  "bike-ins"  and  other  commu- 
nity a?tivities.  This  year  it  is  anticipated 
that  more  than  200  cities  will  feature 
bikecology  events  during  National  Bike- 
cology Week.  Friends  for  Bikecology  has 
informed  me  that  five  Governors  have 
already  issued  proclamations  establish- 
ing National  Bikecology  Week  in  their 
States,  and  many  more  State  proclama- 
tions are  expected. 

National  Bikecology  Week  can  help  to 
establish  that  the  bicycle  is  a  viable  al- 
ternative to  the  automobile  as  a  means  of 
transportation,  particularly  for  short 
distances.  Friends  for  Bikecology  has  in- 
formed me  that  60  percent  of  all  automo- 
bile trips  in  the  United  States  are  for 
distances  of  5  miles  or  less.  Conceiv- 
ably the  bicycle  could  be  substituted  for 
a  good  many  of  these  short  automobile 
trips. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  John 
Volpe  has  been  quoted  as  saying: 


Under  his  leadership,  the  Department 
of  Transportation  has  been  working 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  to  make 
Washington.  D.C.  a  "model  bicycle  city." 
With  safe,  physically  separate  bicycle 
routes  available  to  bicyclists,  the  bicycle 
will  become  an  essential  and  lasting 
means  of  commuter  transportation  in 
our  cities. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  sudden 
increase  in  the  populartity  and  use  of  the 
bicycle  is  not  a  fad.  Bicycle  manufac- 
turers sold  nearly  8.5  million  bicycles  in 
1971.  compared  to  3.7  million  in  1960. 
More  than  a  third  of  the  bicycles  sold 
last  year  were  for  adults,  whereas  prior 
to  1971  only  15  percent  of  the  bicycle 
market  was  adult  oriented.  This  abrupt 
and  significant  shift  in  the  age  of  bicycle 
purchasers  points  to  an  increased  use 
of  the  bicycle  as  a  means  of  transpor- 
tation. 

This  year  the  bicycle  industry  expects 
to  sell  10  million  new  bicycles.  With  the 
repeal  of  the  excise  tax  and  with  the 
import  surcharge.  I  have  estimated  that 
the  domestic  automobile  industry  will 
sell  approximately  8.6  million  new  cars 
in  1972.  If  these  estimates  are  realized, 
1972  will  be  distinguished  as  the  year 
when  Americans  bought  more  bicycles 
than  automobiles. 

With  the  need  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  harmful  automobile  emissions  that 
pollute  our  air  and  impair  our  health 
becoming  more  acute  each  day,  we  must 
develop  a  more  balanced  national  trans- 
portation system.  Our  dependence  on  the 
automobile  must  be  lessened.  National 
Bikecology  Week,  by  focusing  public 
attention  on  the  environmental  benefits 
of  the  bicycle,  can  be  an  important  step 
in  the  direction  of  a  more  balanced  na- 
tional transportation  system — one  which 
provides  many  viable  alternatives  to  the 
automobile.  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
concept  of  "bikecology,"  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  join  me  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  mv  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  J.  Res.  191 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That, 

Whereas,  nearly  80  million  Americans  are 
bicycling  today,  almost  twice  as  many  as  a 
decade  ago:  and 

Whereas,  the  health  and  the  quality  of  life 
of  urban  Americans  are  increasingly  threat- 
ened by  congestion  and  air  pollution;  and 

Whereas,  the  automobile  Is  the  major 
source  of  air  pollution  and  congestion  in  our 
urban  areas;  and 

Whereas,  the  bicycle  is  an  efficient,  non- 
polluting  and  healthful  alternative  to  the 
automobile  as  a  means  of  commuter  trans- 
portation; and 

Whereas,  it  is  in  the  national  Interest  to 
promote  a  more  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem that  places  less  stress  on  our  environ- 
ment; and 

Whereas,  this  national  Interest  can  be  en- 
hanced by  encouraging  the  use  of  the  bicycle 
and  focusing  public  attention  on  the  Indi- 
vidual and  community  benefits  that  can  be 
gained  from  bicycling;  now  Therefor©  be  it 


Resolved,  That  the  week  of  May  1-7  1970 
13  designated  as  National  Bikecology '  Week 
and  the  President  is  authorized  and  requested 
to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  peo- 
pi©  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities 


SENATE    RESOLUTION    245— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU 
THORIZING       ADDITIONAL       EX* 
PENDITURES  BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  COMMERCE 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  reported  the  following 
resolution : 

S.  Res.  245 
Resolved,  That,   in  holding  hearings    re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Inv'esti- 
gatlons  as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,    as   amended,    in   accordance   with   its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof   is 
authorized  from  March  1,  1972,  through  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1973,  in  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures   from   the   contingent   fund  of 
the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department    or    agency    concerned   and   the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency. 
Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $1,233,- 
800.00.  of  which  amount   ( 1 )    not  to  exceed 
$35,000.00  shall  be  available  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consul- 
tants, or  org.xnizatlons  thereof   (as  author- 
ized by  section  202  (I)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and 
(2)    not  to  exceed  $10,000.00  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  training  of  the  professional  staff 
of   such    committee,    or   any    subcommittee 
thereof   (under  procedures  specified  by  sec- 
tion 202  ( J )  of  such  Act ) . 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  Committee,  or  its  Chairman,  from  March 
1,  1972,  through  February  28,  1973,  is  author- 
ized in  its,  or  his  discretion,  (1)  to  require 
by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  production  of  correspondence, 
books,  papers,  and  documents;  (2)  to  hold 
hearings;  (3)  to  sit  and  act  in  any  time  or 
place  during  the  sessions,  recesses  and  ad- 
journment periods  of  the  Senate;  (4)  to  ad- 
minister oaths:  and  (5)  take  testimony, 
either  orally  or  by  sworn  statement. 

Sec.  4.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1973. 

Sec.  5.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL     COSPONSORS     OF    A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE    RESOLtrrXON    232 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Ttjnney),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale). 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  .  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  232, 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  remainder  of  the  amoimt  ap^ropri- 
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ated  for  the  rural  electrification  program 
for  fiscal  1972  be  immediately  released 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OP 
1 97 1— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    839    THROUGH    846 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Allen)  submitted  eight  amendments  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
the  bill  (S.  2515)  to  further  promote 
equal  employment  opportunities  for 
American  workers. 


CANCELLATION  OF  HEARING  ON 
SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  RE- 
LATING TO  1972  FEIED  GRAIN 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  the  cancellation  of  a  hear- 
ing by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  which  had  been  scheduled  for 
Monday,  January  31  on  a  substitute 
amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
172  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey).  The  sub- 
stitute amendment  affects  the  1972  feed 
grain  program  and  authorizes  planting 
of  cotton  on  cotton  set-aside  acreage. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  de- 
sire to  give  notice  that  a  public  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday.  Febru- 
ary 1.  1972.  at  2  p.m..  in  room  2228  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  following 
nominations : 

Ralph  E.  Erickson,  of  California,  to 
be  Assistant  Attorney  General,  vice  Wil- 
liam H.  Rehnquist.  resigned,  to  which 
office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last 
recess  of  the  Senate. 

Dale  Kent  Frizzell,  of  Kansas,  to  be 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  vice  Shiro 
Kashiwa.  resigned,  to  which  office  he  was 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

Henry  E.  Petersen,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
A.ssistant  Attorney  General,  vice  Will 
Wilson,  resigned,  to  which  office  he  was 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

This  hearing  will  be  before  the  full 
committee,  Senator  Eastland,  chairman. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


DELAWARE  REDUCES  HIGHWAY 
DEATHS  BY  25  PERCENT;  INITI- 
ATES NEW  PROGRAM  AGAINST 
DRUNK  DRIVERS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
the  American  people  suffered  new  trag- 
edy on  our  Nation's  highways.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  killed  in  1971  in  trafiBc 
fatalities  is  estimated  at  55.000,  a  slight 
increase  from  the  54,800  persons  killed 
in  1970. 


There  is  no  need  to  discuss  at  length 
the  tragic  consequences  of  these  deaths. 
The  highway  safety  problem  inflicts  trag- 
edy on  the  families  that  suffer  the  loss  of 
a  loved  one.  The  highway  safety  problem 
inflicts  on  the  American  public  a  cost 
that  runs  into  the  billions  of  dollars 
yearly  for  hospital  bills,  lost  income,  in- 
surance costs,  and  property  damage. 

But  I  must  tell  my  colleagues  about 
some  of  the  great  strides  the  State  of 
Delaware  has  made  in  reducing  highway 
deaths.  Our  effort  in  Delaware  seeks  to 
make  the  First  State  the  safest  State. 
Delaware,  in  1971,  achieved  a  percent- 
age reduction  in  highway  fatalities  that 
I  think  should  serve  as  a  goal  for  every 
State. 

Through  stepped-up  enforcement,  im- 
proved emergency  services,  and  a  cam- 
paign of  public  awareness.  Delaware  last 
year  reduced  the  number  of  its  traffic 
deaths  by  approximately  25  percent,  com- 
pared with  1970.  That  reduction  was  the 
best  record  for  any  of  the  contiguous 
States,  I  understand. 

Specifically.  Delaware  recorded  115 
traffic  deaths  last  year,  compared  with 
152  the  preceding  year.  Of  course,  the 
115  deaths  remain  115  deaths  too  many. 
We  shall  never  achieve  a  truly  acceptable 
highway  safety  program  until  we  eradi- 
cate highway  deaths  entirely. 

But  I  do  believe  that  the  level  of  reduc- 
tion achieved  in  Delaware  clearly  dem- 
onstrates what  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  the  public  can  achieve  together 
in  the  effort  to  lessen  the  number  of 
highway  deaths. 

Highway  travel  must  not  continue  to 
be  a  terminal  disease. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  accomplish- 
ments achieved  imder  the  direction  of 
Grovemor  Peterson,  his  Secretary  of  Pub- 
lic Safety.  Fred  W.  Vetter,  Jr.,  and  the 
Federal-State  Highway  Safety  Coordi- 
nator. William  Scotten.  Our  State  went 
out  and  worked  hard  to  bring  the  high- 
way safety  message  to  the  public.  Secre- 
tary Vetter  recently  spoke  of  the  sense  of 
urgency  that  exists  in  Delaware  on  the 
problem  of  highway  safety.  I  think  his 
fine  statement  deserves  our  attention: 
Every  time  the  number  goes  up  on  our  fa- 
talitv  boards,  let's  get  upset — even  angry 
about  it.  Because  it  tells  us  we  failed — and  in 
a  very  real  and  personal  way.  We  must  be  sure. 
however,  to  focus  our  irritation  and  concern 
in  the  right  direction.  Don't  just  leave  it  to 
the  police  and  courts  to  do  something  as  if 
they  were  the  only  ones  who  get  paid  to 
worry  about  It.  Everyone  of  us  must  develop 
an  intolerance — a  deep,  personal,  and  lasting 
rejection  of  the  driver  conduct  that  causes 
highway  deaths.  I'm  talking  about  the  show- 
off  behind  the  wheel,  the  chance-taker  at  in- 
tersections, the  back  road  speeder,  the  heavy 
drinker,  and  the  chronic  rule  breaker.  You 
see.  we're  really  not  talking  about  accident 
fatalities,  we're  more  often  talking  about 
death  resulting  from  lawless  and  undis- 
ciplined behavior,  inattentiveness,  chance- 
taking,  and  a  lack  of  concern  for  our  fellow 
nian — these  are  conscious  acts,  not  accidents. 

Much  of  Delaware's  success  in  reduc- 
ing fatalities  has  come  from  an  aware- 
ness that  the  drinking  driver  is  a  high- 
way menace.  Without  any  unusual  Fed- 
eral support.  Delaware  put  together  an 
effective,  first-class  program  to  get  the 
drunk  off  the  highway. 

In  addition,  the  State  now  has  devel- 


oped an  alcohol  safety  action  project  that 
Is  designed,  over  a  S'z-year  period,  to 
reduce  by  30  percent  the  number  of  acci- 
dents associated  with  alcoholic  beverages. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  that  Gtovemor 
Peterson  has  today  received  ofiBcial  noti- 
fication that  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration  has  approved  a 
$2,292,000  grant  to  support  this  project. 

This  grant  is  not  intended  to  foster  a 
health  or  a  morality  campaign.  Rather, 
it  will  be  a  well-rounded  approach  to 
educate  individuals  on  the  effects  of  al- 
cohol on  their  driving. 

With  this  grant,  Delaware  should  be 
able  to  perfect  still  further  its  various 
programs  to  get  the  drinking  driver  off 
the  highway,  creating  new  approaches 
that  should  work  in  many  other  States 
and  communities. 

Specifically,  Secretary  Vetter's  depart- 
ment describes  the  Delaware  project  as 
involving  several  areas  of  alcohol  coun- 
termeasures: 

Eight  special  two  man  police  "Alcohol  Pa- 
trol Unit"  vehicles  will  be  operated  through- 
out the  state;  five  by  State  Police,  one  by 
Wilmington  Police,  one  by  New  Castle  County 
Police,  and  one  by  the  Dover  Police  Depart- 
ment. The  cars  will  operate  mostly  during 
nighttime  hours  and  will  concentrate  atten- 
tion to  those  locations  and  hours  with  high 
Incidences  of  alcohol  related  accidents. 

Additional  men  are  to  be  added  to  the  Di- 
vision of  Motor  Vehicles  to  devot«  much 
needed  attention  to  those  persons  applying 
for  rellcensing  following  revocation  for  in- 
toxicated driving  convictions.  They  will  de- 
termine whether  a  license  should  be  reissued 
or  delayed  pending  satisfactory  proof  of  a 
violator's  rehabilitation  in  the  use  of  alcohol. 

Three  new  prosecutors  are  to  be  added  to 
the  staff  of  the  Attorney  General's  Office  to 
assure  adequate  coverage  for  contested  in- 
toxicated driving  (DWI)  cases  in  courts. 

A  strong  and  continuing  public  education 
and  Information  program  will  be  mounted  to 
alert  the  public  to  the  nature  and  size  of  the 
alcohol-highway  problem  and.  hopefully, 
generate  support  for  those  activities  which 
must  be  undertaken  in  order  to  achieve  real 
success  in  reducing  the  problem.  Our  state- 
wide school  system  will  be  an  active  part  of 
the  education  thrust. 

Discussions  are  now  being  held  to  deter- 
mine the  most  effective  methods  for  treating 
and  rehabilitating  the  problem  drinking 
driver.  Fines  and  or  Jail  sentences  do  little 
to  correct  the  basic  problem.  We  are  working 
closely  with  personnel  of  the  Division  of 
Alcoholism  Services  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Social  Services  in  their  attempts 
to  secure  grant  funds  available  from  the  U.S. 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health.  In  addi- 
tion, other  groups  such  as  the  Delaware 
Safety  Council  are  participating  in  these 
discussions  on  the  rehabilitation  problem. 

Continuing  evaluation  of  our  program  will 
be  conducted  by  the  staff  of  the  University  of 
Delaware's  Technical  Services  Division. 
Through  this  operation  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  not  only  judge  the  effectiveness  of  our 
program  elements,  but  also  contribute, 
through  NHTSA.  to  the  national  body  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  problem 
drinking  driver. 

I  wish  to  commend  Governor  Peterson 
and  his  fine  staff  for  preparing  such  a 
fine  program  that  will  save  lives  in  our 
great  State  and  in  the  Nation.  Much  of 
the  credit  must  go  to  George  Grotz  who 
is  director  of  Delaware's  Alcohol  Coun- 
termeasures  Office. 

With  this  fine  record  Delaware 
achieved  in  1971,  I  hope  we  can  look 
forward  to  years  of  further  progress  to- 
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ward  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  trafiQc 
fatalities. 

Every  Delawarean  should  be  proud  of 
the  tremendous  efifort  to  lessen  the  dan- 
ger of  highway  fatalities.  Yet  each  of  us 
is  also  aware  of  what  remains  to  be 
achieved.  This  new  grant  to  Delaware 
represents  a  significant  step  toward  fur- 
ther reductions  in  the  rate  of  traffic 
fatalities  in  1972. 


January  28,  1972 


MALNUTRITION 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in 
South  Carolina,  we  are  facing  up  to  some 
severe  problems  of  malnutrition  and  in- 
adequate health  care.  While  we  are  not 
proud  of  the  terrible  poverty  which 
blights  some  areas  of  the  State,  we  are 
proud  of  the  way  that  both  officials  and 
also  the  poor  themselves  are  beginning  to 
unify  to  combat  our  common  enemies. 
The  Beaufort-Jasper  Comprehensive 
Health  Services,  Inc.,  exemplifies  this 
commitment  to  improving  the  living 
standard  of  the  poor.  I  am  very  proud 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  spotlighted  the  Beaufort- Jasper  pro- 
gram in  the  OEO  magazine  Opportunity. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

South  Carolina:  Health  Services  Comes  to 

The  Byways  &  Backwoods 

(By  Betty  Murphy) 

You  can  see  the  sky  through  the  roof  and 

the  earth  through  what  Is  left  of  the  floor. 

The  view  Is  clearer  through  the  walls  than 

out  of  the  dingy  windows.  Two  scrawny  pigs 

grovel    for   garbage    In    the    mud    under   the 

house  and  In  the  yard.  An  ancient  washing 

machine  struggles  through  Its  fifth  laundry 

of  the  day  on  the  shaky  little  front  porch. 

The  'vater  for  It  and  the  whole  house  comes 

from  an  outdoor  pump. 

Inside,  a  toothless  woman  aged  beyond 
her  33  years  with  the  burden  of  bearing  nine 
children  in  poverty,  sorts  tattered  clothing 
on  threadbare,  cushlonless  living  room 
chairs.  Six  of  her  children  are  playing,  nap- 
ping or  eating  spaghetti  and  rice  on  a  small 
dilapidated  bed  In  the  same  room.  The 
youngest,  a  lO-month-old  baby,  lies  panting 
with  the  heat  In  their  midst.  He  Is  recover- 
ing  from   pneumonia. 

A  middle-aged  lady  In  a  crisp  orange  uni- 
form Is  partially  responsible  for  the  baby's 
recovery.  She  took  him  to  a  doctor,  treated 
him  herself  and  brought  him  free  medicine 
from  the  health  center  where  she  works.  She 
has  also  treated  the  mother  for  pleurisy  and 
given  all  the  children  medicine  for  worms 
All  members  of  the  family  are  counted 
among  her  276  patients,  although  she  Is  not 
a  doctor  nor  even  a  licensed  nurse. 

Mrs.  Azarine  Thompson,  a  47-year-old 
mother  of  six.  dons  her  bright  uniform  five, 
six  and  sometimes  seven  days  a  week  to  visit 
disadvantaged  patients  ta  Beaufort  County 
South  Carolina.  Almost  everybody  in  her  area 
knows  her  by  her  dress,  spotless  white  shoes 
and  rectangular  black  bag  as  a  famUy  health 
worker  attached  to  the  Beaufort-Jasper  Com- 
prehensive Health  Services,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Thompson  is  one  of  19  black,  mostly 
middle-aged  women  who  serve  as  Compre- 
hensive Health  Services  outreach  workers 
among  the  poor  In  19  target  areas  in  rural 
Beaufort  and  Jasper,  southern  coastal  coun- 
ties of  South  Carolina.  They  form  the  troops 
of  four  coordinated  teams  of  doctors  and 
registered  and  licensed  practical  nurses  who 
work  In  and  out  of  four  neighborhood  health 


centers.  These  and  other  specialists  with  the 
OEO-funded  health  services  program  hope 
to  eradicate  health  problems  among  the  25.- 
000  poor,  mostly  black  people  in  the  two 
counties  by  curative  and  preventive  means. 
The  need  for  health  care  In  these  counties, 
where  more  than  40  percent  of  the  61.000 
population  fall  below  OEO  poverty  guide- 
lines, has  long  been  desperate  but  largely 
unnoticed.  Before  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Service  started  operating  last  March,  there 
were  only  about  21  practicing  physicians  In 
the  1,300  square-mlle  area.  Arthritis,  dia- 
betes, strokes,  high  blood  pressure,  pneu- 
monia and  worm  Infestation  are  extremely 
common  In  the  area.  An  undetermined  num- 
ber of  these  cases  have  gone  undetected  and 
untreated  because  some  residents,  even 
whole  families,  have  never  seen  a  doctor  In 
their  lives. 

The  wealth  of  beauty,  particularly  In  Beau- 
fort County,  Is  largely  to  blame  for  conceal- 
ing the  poverty  and  disease.  One  is  awed  by 
the  magnificence  of  stately  old  Southern 
mansions  framed  by  sprightly  palmetto  trees 
and  towering  oaks  dripping  with  Spanish 
moss.  The  sagging  tarpaper  shanty  nearby 
often  goes  unnoticed.  Another  contrast  to 
the  poverty  is  the  plush  resort  developed 
in  recent  years  on  one  end  of  Hilton  Head 
Island  In  Beaufort  County.  People  who  go 
there,  however,  seldom  see  the  poor  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island. 

For  generations,  rich  and  poor,  well  and 
sick  have  lived  side  by  side,  more  or  less  un- 
aware of  one  another  in  the  two  counties. 
Then  in  1967.  an  obscure  general  practi- 
tioner, who  had  served  both  the  wealthy  and 
the  destitute  in  the  area  for  more  than  ten 
years,  helped  bring  the  plight  of  his  poor 
patients  to  the  attention  of  the  entire  coun- 
try. Dr.  Donald  Gatch  testified  before  the 
Citizens  Board  of  Inquiry  into  Hunger  and 
Malnutrition  in  the  United  States  at  hear- 
ings held  in  Columbia.  S.C,  in  November  of 
that  year.  Then  in  1968.  he  appeared  on  na- 
tional television  and  was  Interviewed  by  re- 
porters from  South  Carolina  newspapers  the 
New  York  Times.  The  New  Republic  and 
Esquire  Magazine.  He  told  how  children  were 
Infested  by  parasites  and  literally  starving 
to  death  In  Beaufort  County. 

Following  the  national  publicity.  Sen 
Ernest  F.  HolUngs,  accompanied  by  local 
government  officials,  visited  the  two  coun- 
ties. "We  showed  them  everything.  We  took 
them  off  the  tree-lined  highways  down  the 
dirt  roads  where  the  clotheless,  homelees  and 
the  hungry  live,"  said  Thomas  C.  Barnwell 
Jr.,  project  director  of  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Services  and  a  native  of  Beaufort 
County.  "They  saw  things  they  had  never 
seen  before  and  never  Imagined  existed  in 
this  country." 

In  February  1969.  Senator  HoUlngs  testi- 
fied before  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Human  Needs  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
He  reported  that  he  saw,  "bleak  hunger  and 
hovel-housing  amidst  disease  and  ignorance  " 
The  Senator  later  discussed  these  conditions 
with  officials  of  OEO's  Office  of  Health  Affairs 
and  m  June,  1970,  the  Beaufort-Jasper  Com- 
prehensive Health  Services.  Inc.,  was  created 
with  an  OEO  grant  of  $754,373  After  nine 
months  of  planning,  staffing,  organizing  and 
setting  up  facilities,  the  project  opened  with 
a  main  office  in  the  city  of  Beaufort  and 
three  satellite  health  centers  in  Sheldon  in 
Beaufort  County,  and  Hardeeville  and  Grays 
in  Jasper  County.  A  fourth  center  on  St 
Helena  Island  In  Beaufort  County  was  opened 
last  fall. 

The  health  services  project,  funded  this 
year  by  OEO  for  $1,776,991,  started  out  with 
a  comprehensive  medical  team  working  In 
and  out  of  each  center:  a  doctor,  one  or  two 
registered  nurses,  a  licensed  practical  nurse, 
three  to  eight  family  health  workers,  a  medl- 

»?iT.'Si°'"'*^  *='*"■''  *"^  »  receptionist.  Two 
MEDEX,  who  have  each  served  20  years  as 
military  corpsmen,  serve  on  two  of  the  teams 
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Recently,  the  project  hired  a  dentist  who 
works  out  of  a  mobile  dental  unit  in  Jasper 
County,  which  has  only  one  other  dentist 
The  area's  Head  Start  program  donated  $10  . 
000  toward  this  unit  in  return  for  dental  care 
for  children  enrolled  In  the  program. 

Laboratory  facilities  for  the  whole  project 
are  set  up  In  one  center  with  a  well-stocked 
pharmacy  In  another.  The  centers,  loaned  or 
leased  from  the  county  Public  Health  De- 
partment, are  also  well  equipped  clinics  with 
examining  and  treatment  rooms,  small  labs. 
Interviewing  and  waiting  rooms.  Mobile  units' 
or  trailers  alongside  each  center  house  medi- 
cal records  and  offices. 

"Each  Comprehensive  Health  Service  cen- 
ter is  equipped  as  well  as  any  good,  modern 
doctor's  office  in  the  big  cities  and  suburbs  " 
said  Dr.  Jerry  J.  Galloway,  an  Internist  who 
was  appointed  medical  director  of  the  project 
last  January.  He  works  out  of  one  of  the 
centers  and  two  black  doctors.  Dr.  Elijah 
Washington,  a  native  of  Beaufort  Countv 
and  Dr.  Albert  D.  Jenkins  of  Charleston! 
S.C.  man  two  of  the  other  centers.  They  and 
their  teams  work  from  8  a.m.  till  they  see 
their  last  patient  every  weekday  except  for 
four  days  a  month  in  two  of  the  canters 
The  Public  Health  Department  holds  crip- 
pled children.  TB.  pre-natal  and  family  plan- 
ning clinics  on  those  days. 

All  comprehensive  health  project  services 
are  free  to  those  who  earn  incomes  below  the 
OEO  poverty  guidelines  ($3,200  for  a  rural 
family  of  four).  Physical  examinations 
treatments,  medications  and  prescriptions 
are  provided  for  ma:iy  poor  people  who  never 
before  had  access  to  such  ccmprehenslve 
health  care. 

If  patients  need  X-rays,  operations  or 
other  hospital  care,  they  are  sent  to  Beau- 
fort Memorial  Hospital,  where  project  doc- 
tors are  on  the  staff.  The  project  pays  fees 
not  covered  by  Medicaid  or  Medicare.  Should 
a  patient  need  more  specialized  care  than  Is 
available  at  Beaufort  Memorial,  staff  doctors 
send  them  to  public  hospitals  in  Charleston 
or  Savannah.  The  project  also  holds  clinics 
for  Head  Start  and  day  care  children  and 
during  this  school  year,  is  examining  and 
treating  all  the  children  In  four  Beaufort 
schools.  All  the  students  are  from  poor  fam- 
ilies and  have  received  little  medical  atten- 
tion. 

Comprehensive  Health  Services  also  tries 
to  coordinate  with  other  existing  health 
services  as  much  as  possible.  The  projects 
medical  personnel  frequently  refer  patients 
to  the  Public  Health  Department  clinics  a 
state-funded,  four-county  Coastal  Empire 
Mental  Health  Program  and  Clemson  Nutri- 
tional Services,  which  offers  nutritional  ed- 
ucation to  people  who  can't  afford  much 
food. 

Three  local  physicians  and  a  registered 
nurse  were  invited  to  serve  on  the  project's 
board  of  directors.  Professionals,  business- 
men and  community  people  make  up  this 
18-member  governing  body,  advised  by  a  30- 
member  advisory  council  consisting  mostly 
of  community  people  from  the  19  target 
poverty  areas. 

The  compehensive  care  concept  of  this 
project  covers  the  entire  immediate  family 
of  every  patient  as  well  as  individual  health 
care.  When  an  eligible  patient  is  found  by  a 
family  health  worker  or  walks  Into  a  center 
he  and  his  whole  famUy  are  registered  In 
the  center  nearest  their  home.  Every  famUy 
member  is  given  a  complete  physical  exam- 
ination and  medical  histories  are  taken  from 
them  by  a  trained  medical  records  clerk. 

An  overall  view  of  the  total  health  of  an 
entire  family  is  kept  before  the  health  care 
staff  constantly  through  several  means  These 
Include  medical  records  and  complete  reports 
on  every  patient  encountered  by  the  family 
health  workers.  Also,  team  conference  meet- 
ings  are  held  by  the  entire  medical  staff  at 
l^t  twice  a  week  at  each  satellite  center. 
The  team  discusses  current  cases.  Including 
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diagnosis,  treatment,  prescriptions  and  the 
health  status  of  the  whole  family.  This  pro- 
vides not  only  communication,  but  on-going 
education  for  the  staff. 

The  success  of  such  team  coordination  Is 
reflected  In  the  work  of  the  19  family  health 
workers,  "the  l)ackbone  of  the  whole  project," 
according  to  Mrs.  Estelle  Rodriguez,  a  59- 
year-old  registered  nurse  who  has  dedicated 
much  of  her  40  years'  nursing  experience 
to  rural  health  care.  Including  directing  and 
teaching  nurses  and  family  health  workers  all 
over  the  deep  South.  She  now  supervises  all 
the  Comprehensive  Health  Services  nurses 
and  family  health  workers  In  and  out  of  the 
centers  and  is  on  call  night  and  day  to  assLst 
any  one  of  them  with  a  problem  the  family 
worker  feels  she  can't  handle. 

"They  can  treat  most  common  ailments, 
even  diabetes.  And  they  only  graduated  last 
March  from  six  months'  training  In  family 
health  care,"  said  Mrs.  Rodriguez,  who  gives 
the  family  workers  as  much  extra  training  In 
nursing  techniques  as  her  time  allows.  "They 
are  really  growing.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever 
seen  a  group  of  such  strong,  energetic,  dedl- 
Icated  women  as  these  19  workers.  Their  peo- 
ple really  knew  what  they  were  doing  when 
they  selected  them  for  their  Jobs." 

The  family  health  workers  were  selected 
to  serve  their  own  home  communities  by 
their  friends  and  neighbors  at  open  com- 
munity meetings  held  last  fall  In  the  19  tar- 
get areas.  They  work  In  their  own  and  ad- 
jacent neighborhoods  In  areas  which  contain 
roughly  2.000  poor  Individuals  who  are  eli- 
gible for  their  services.  They  have  known 
many  of  these  people  all  their  lives  and  know 
intimately  the  problems  of  being  poor  for 
they  all  came  from  families  with  Incomes 
below  the  poverty  guidelines. 

■Making  contact  with  people  I  didn't  know 
in  my  area  was  easy.  I  understand  them  and 
they  understand  me,"  said  Mrs.  Sarah  Doug- 
las, a  47-year-old  mother  of  six  who  has 
lived  in  Beaufort  County  for  more  than  25 
years.  Although  she  never  had  formal  nurse's 
training,  Mrs.  Douglas  has  practiced  home 
nursing  with  needy  neighbors  most  of  her 
adult  life.  She  used  a  medical  encyclopedia 
and  a  first  aid  book  before  becoming  a  family 
health  worker.  She  received  twice  as  many 
votes  as  any  other  applicant  at  her  election 
and  had  the  highest  achievement  record  In 
the  health  care   course. 

•  I  feel  this  Is  the  work  of  the  Lord.  We 
are  His  hands,  eyes  and  helpers.  We  have  to 
have  a  feeling  beyond  sympathy  for  our 
patients  whether  they  be  black  or  white.  We 
have  to  have  empathy,  to  feel  like  they  feel," 
said  Mrs.  Douglas.  She  recently  turned  down 
a  project  offer  to  provide  her  and  two  other 
health  workers  a  year's  free  training  to  be- 
come a  licensed  practical  nurse.  "My  heart 
is  in  this  community.  I'm  needed  here  now. 
You're  either  totally  dedicated  or  not  at  all. 
Mrs.  Douglas  and  the  other  family  health 
workers  drive  out  the  dusty  backroads  In 
their  communities  every  weekday,  seeking 
and  tending  the  sick.  They  sometimes  drive 
more  than  70  miles  and  may  make  20  visits 
a  day.  They  take  temperatures  and  blood 
pressures,  read  pulses,  give  bed  baths,  do 
blood  sugar  tests  on  diabetics  and  treat 
people  for  worms.  They  also  deliver  pre- 
scriptions and  other  medications,  show  their 
patients  how  to  use  them  and  check  later  to 
see  if  they  are  being  used  properly.  Coordi- 
nating with  the  center  receptionists,  they 
schedule  appointments  and  drive  people  to 
the  center  who  have  no  other  way  to  get 
there. 

One  of  the  most  Important  functions  of 
the  outreach  health  workers  Is  finding  the 
sick  and  registering  eligible  families  with  the 
center.  Within  five  months,  they  helped  reg- 
ister more  than  2.500  families,  according  to 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Price,  who  Is  in  charge  of  the 
medical  records.  Very  often  these  patients 
find  the  health  workers  because  of  their 
bright  orange  uniforms.  The  women  selected 


them  because  they  liked  the  color,  not  for 
identification   purposes. 

The  workers  are  often  stopped  on  their 
rounds  by  strangers  who  say;  "You're  the 
lady  In  the  orange  dress  who  helps  sick  folks. 
My  little  boy  doesn't  feel  too  good.  Can  you 
help  him?"  Or,  "The  old  man  who  lives  in 
that  house  over  there  has  bad  arthritis.  He'd 
like  to  see  you."  If  their  schedule  permits, 
the  workers  visit  the  person  In  need  Imme- 
diately and  get  the  names  and  ages  of  every 
member  of  the  family  after  making  a  prelim- 
inary determination  on  whether  they  meet 
the  poverty  guidelines  test.  This  is  later 
checked  out  thoroughly  by  the  medical  rec- 
ords clerks  at  the  centers  when  the  patients 
arrive  for  their  first  appointment. 

"You  can  almost  tell  If  a  family  Is  poor 
enough  just  by  observing,"  said  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son, who  has  already  contacted  275  eligible 
families  In  her  area  and  brought  most  of 
them  to  the  Sheldon  center.  "I  don't  have 
time  to  loaf.  In  some  neighborhoods,  there 
are  eligible  patients  in  about  every  house. 
Some  are  Isolated  old  people  who  haven't 
seen  a  doctor  In  years,  If  ever,"  said  this 
worker,  who  estimates  that  one  out  of  every 
10  or  15  of  her  cases  never  had  professional 
care. 

A  few  months  ago,  Mrs.  Thompson  located 
two  elderly,  widowed  sisters  who  live  down 
the  lane  from  the  nine-child  family  described 
In  the  first  part  of  this  article.  In  contrast 
with  the  living  conditions  of  that  family, 
which  Mrs.  Thompson  says  Is  one  of  her 
worst  cases,  these  two  ladles  have  a  bright, 
spotless  little  house  In  excellent  condition. 
The  older  sister,  78.  had  severe  diabetes,  but 
hadn't  seen  a  doctor  for  10  years  because  of 
religious  reasons  when  the  health  worker 
found  her. 

"She  believed  that  God  would  heal  her. 
but  I  was  able  to  convince  her  that  God 
expects  us  to  try  to  help  ourselves,"  said 
Mrs.  Thompson,  who  took  the  lady  to  Dr. 
Washington  for  treatment  and  has  tended 
to  her  regularly  ever  since.  The  woman's 
blood  sugar  count  Is  now  normal  and  she 
says  that  she  is  sleeping  well  for  the  first 
time  In  ten  years. 

It  Isn't  unusual  for  the  family  health 
workers  to  discover  large  Isolated  villages  of 
poor  families  living  In  shacks  and  trailers, 
sharing  one  water  pump  and  one  or  no  out- 
side privy  at  all.  A  few  months  ago,  by 
chance,  Mrs.  Douglas  found  a  group  of  26 
people,  most  of  them  related,  living  in  such 
conditions.  The  father  and  grandfather  of 
many  of  them  Is  a  stroke  victim  and  his 
wife  a  diabetic  who  couldnt  afford  medica- 
tion. Two  teenage  girls  were  pregnant  and 
not  receiving  pre-natal  care.  One  two-month 
old  baby  was  so  malnourished  that  even  with 
Iron  and  vitamin  supplements  In  her  diet, 
she  now  only  weighs  nine  pounds.  Mrs. 
Douglas  has  treated  all  26  people  for  one  ail- 
ment or  another,  including  all  the  children 
for  worms. 

Worm  Infestation  Is  common  In  southern 
coastal  regions  because  of  the  excessive  mois- 
ture of  the  subtropical  climate,  and  particu- 
larly serious  In  poor  rural  areas  where  many 
people  dont  have  Indoor  plumbing  or  even 
outhouses,  according  to  Director  Barnwell. 
The  minute  eggs  or  larvae  are  transmitted 
from  hand  to  mouth  and  breed  In  the  Intes- 
tinal tract.  When  excreted,  they  easily  reln- 
fest  people  In  areas  with  poor  sanitation 
facilities.  The  worms  cling  to  the  intestinal 
tract  and  cause  anemia,  and  sometimes  swell- 
ing of  the  stomach  due  to  malnutrition. 

Oral  medications,  such  as  Plperazine,  work 
like  a  highball  on  the  parasites,  according 
to  Mrs.  Rodriguez.  It  anesthetizes  the  worms 
so  that  they  pass  through  the  system  over 
a  two-day  period.  But  the  drug's  effect  lasts 
for  only  a  while  if  the  person  Is  reinfected. 

"The  real  remedy  Is  preventive  medicine, 
said  Dr.  Terrence  Frederick,  a  registered  civil 
engineer  from  Trinidad  who  directs  an  En- 
vironmental Health  Program  for  the  Compre- 


hensive Health  Services.  "People  must  have 
sanitary  outhouses  or  septic  tanks  with  water 
to  flush  them  to  control  this  disease.  Wells 
at  least  60  feet  deep  are  also  needed  as  the 
worms  can  live  in  shallow  wells  with  only 
surface  water." 

Dr.  Frederick  plans  to  help  communities 
obtain  funding  to  install  rural  water  svstems 
In  areas  where  10  or  12  families  are  clustered 
together.  He.  a  field  operations  man  and 
three  environmental  aides  have  built  nearly 
100  outhouses  and  fixed  roofs,  windows,  steps 
and  screens  on  some  rundown  houses.  This 
has  been  done  mostly  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  family  health  workers  who  report 
poor  sanitation  and  housing  conditions  which 
contribute  to  health  problems  of  their 
patients. 

One  of  the  poorest  areas  in  Beaufort 
County  Is  Daufuskle  Island,  the  last  big  sea 
Island  occupied  by  a  sizeable  population 
which  is  totally  inaccessible  except  by  boat. 
About  120  very  poor  people,  mostly  elderly 
and  some  children,  live  on  this  primitive 
island  which  Is  one  of  Comprehensive  Health 
Services  target  areas  served  by  a  family  health 
worker  who  lives  there.  The  same  health 
problems  exist  there  as  on  the  mainland,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Rodriguez,  who  has  Jour- 
neyed there  many  times  by  shrimp  boat  to 
treat  the  sick.  Dr.  Galloway  also  holds  a  clinic 
on  the  island  every  other  Saturday  in  an  old 
two-room  school  house  where  the  island's  40 
children  attend  grammar  school.  The  pa- 
tients travel  the  lonely  dirt  roads  mostly  by 
ox  and  cart  to  get  to  the  clinic,  as  there  are 
very  few  automobiles  on  the  island. 

On  one  occasion.  Dr.  Galloway  got  a  nearby 
Naval  air  station  to  pick  up  a  lady  suffering 
with  heart  failure  from  the  Island  by  heli- 
copter. It  took  a  good  while  for  relatives  of 
the  woman  to  get  to  the  radio  and  notify  the 
sheriff,  who  had  to  locate  a  Comprehensive 
Health  Services  doctor.  He  in  turn  had  to 
arrange  transportation.  Including  an  am- 
bulance to  meet  the  helicopter.  The  same 
time-consuming  ordeal  occurred  again  before 
the  Coast  Guard  rescues  a  woman  at>out  to 
have  a  baby. 

One  long-range  goal  of  the  project  is  to 
improve  the  transportation  to  and  on  Dau- 
fuskle Island.  Meanwhile  it  is  ironing  out  a 
route  schedule  for  its  own  transportation 
system  throughout  the  counties,  w-hich  are 
laced  and  divided  by  marshes  and  streams. 
Beaufort  alone  is  made  up  of  65  coastal  is- 
lands divided  by  causeways  and  bridges,  often 
requiring  traffic  to  take  roundabout  routes. 
Roads  in  general  are  good,  but  the  good  roads 
rarely  lead  to  the  homes  of  the  poor,  making 
transportation  of  the  sick  poor  a  critical 
problem. 

Part  of  this  problem  has  been  solved  by 
pooling  11  vehicles:  an  ambulance,  station 
wagons,  buses  and  automobiles.  Local  men 
from  target  areas  have  been  hired  to  drive 
the  sick  to  and  from  the  centers,  the  county 
hospital  and  Charleston  or  Savannah  hospi- 
tals when  necessary.  A  couple  of  them  who 
start  out  at  5  a.m.  taking  people  to  the  county 
hospital  for  X-rays  sometimes  are  still  trans- 
porting patients  late  in  the  evening.  All 
drive  on  fiexible  schedules  because  of  emer- 
gency cases,  sometimes  causing  overlapping 
and  neglect  of  some  outlying  areas.  The 
project  needs  more  drivers  and  vehicles  to 
operate  a  smoother,  more  efficient  route 
schedule.  They  hope  to  have  them  soon. 

At  present,  the  health  service  Is  also  devel- 
oping a  comprehensive  Health.  Education 
and  Action  program,  using  trained  social 
service  personnel  to  educate  community 
groups  on  project  services,  health  care,  proper 
sanitary  practices  and  environmental  precau- 
tions. Planned  too  is  an  environmental  sur- 
vey of  all  families  in  the  area  who  have 
Inadequate  sanitation  facilities,  substand- 
ard housing  or  other  deterrents  to  good 
health.  The  program  already  is  referring  elig- 
ible people  to  social  services  such  as  public 
health,  welfare  and  legal  aid. 
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Currently  ten  new  family  health  workers 
are  undergoing  'heir  six-month  training. 
The  project  also  plans  to  hire  a  psychiatric 
nurse  and  a  physical  therapist  and  to  seek 
additional  doctors  and  nurses  to  work  In  a 
new  central  facility  opening  In  the  spring 
on  six  acres  of  land  donated  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall Field  In  the  community  of  Chelsea. 
To  be  financed  out  of  the  OEO  grant,  the 
facility  will  house  the  lab,  pharmacy,  dental 
unit.  X-ray  department,  centralized  medical 
records  and  complete  treatment  and  examin- 
ing units  for  two  new  comprehensive  health 
teams. 

Project  oflSclals  feel  that  training  present 
personnel  to  higher  levels  of  skills  is  as  Im- 
portant as  hiring  new  people.  Nearly  every- 
one from  secretaries  to  administrators  and 
medical  personnel  on  the  90-member  staff  re- 
ceives some  sort  of  on-going  training  by 
outside  consultants  or  the  project's  own 
training  staff.  The  latter  Includes  a  teach- 
ing counselor  and  a  registered  nurse.  All 
staff  nurses,  for  example,  are  taking  a  one- 
year  nurse  practitioner  course,  or  advanced 
nursing  training  conducted  each  morning 
by  the  staff  doctors. 

"When  these  nurses  finish  this  course, 
they'll  practically  be  doctors,"  said  Mrs. 
Rodriguez,  who  attends  the  classes  when 
her  time  permits,  although  she's  taken 
three  similar  courses  and  once  worked  16 
years  for  a  doctor  who  taught  her  practically 
all  he  knew.  "They'll  be  able  to  give  complete 
physicals  themselves  and  be  much  more 
valuable  in  the  field  to  the  doctors.  Nurses 
have  to  be  general  practitioners  in  a  rural 
outreach  program  like  this." 

The  Beaufort-Jasper  Comprehensive 
Health  Services  has  only  been  active  since 
March,  but  it  Is  well  on  its  way  toward 
achieving  its  first  year  goal  of  22,000  physi- 
cian encounters  with  low  income  rural  resi- 
dents who  have  never  had  good  health  care 
before. 

"The  whole  program  Is  a  beautiful  dream 
come  true,"  said  Mrs.  Rodriguez.  "Give  us 
one  more  year  and  you'll  see  a  picture  of  hope 
and  health  in  the  -vhole  area." 


THE  EXDCK  STRIKE  AND  CONGRES- 
SIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 21,  President  Nixon  asked  the  Con- 
gress for  legislation  allowing  him  to  em- 
panel a  three-man  arbitration  board 
which  would  have  the  power  to  dictate 
and  enforce  a  final  settlement  in  the  dis- 
pute between  the  striking  longshoremen 
and  the  Pacific  Maritime  Association. 

I  do  not  generally  support  compulsory 
arbitration  as  a  means  of  solving  a  labor- 
management  dispute.  However,  it  should 
be  quite  clear  that  this  is  the  only  method 
available  to  settle  this  strike  situation 
which  threatens  the  economic  health  of 
this  Nation. 

I  have  spoken  on  this  general  problem 
on  a  number  of  occasions.  Five  days  be- 
fore the  President  invoked  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  providing  for  an  80-day  cool- 
ing-off  period,  I  made  the  following 
statement  concerning  the  effect  this  dis- 
pute and  similar  disputes  have  had  on  the 
Nation's  agricultural  producers. 

The  immediate  effect  on  agribusiness  has 
been  the  loss  of  current  exports  because  for- 
eign buyers  fear  their  purchase  might  be  tied 
up  on  U.S.  docks  for  a  prolonged  time. 
Perishable  products  rot  in  the  packing  crates 
If  held  for  long  periods  of  time,  and  non- 
perishable  commodities  tie  up  storage  facil- 
ities. The  West  Coast  dock  strike  has  already 
cost  our  nation's  farmers  In  excess  of  $215 
million,  of  which  about  $40  million  is  in  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables.  This  Is  only  a  small  loss 
compared  to  the  potential  long-range  effect. 


If  America  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  fur- 
nish our  foreign  markets  with  the  necessary 
commodities  when  they  are  needed,  then 
foreign  buyers  will  look  elsewhere  for  new 
sources  of  agricultural  imports.  This  would 
cause  U.S.  producers  to  lose  valuable  mar- 
kets. It  Is  imperative  that  U.S.  docks  be  al- 
lowed to  operate. 

Mr.  President,  my  statement  has  the 
same  meaning  today,  with  the  exception 
that  the  strike,  now  resumed,  has  cost 
this  Nation's  farmers  much  more  than 
$215  million. 

In  addition  to  my  previous  statement 
on  the  dock  strike,  I  have  made  numer- 
ous statements  in  support  of  the  Emer- 
gency Public  Interest  Protection  Act. 
President  Nixon  first  introduced  this 
progressive  piece  of  legislation  more  than 
2  years  ago.  It  has  been  laying  fallow  in 
the  respective  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees since  that  time.  The  Senate  and 
the  House  Committees  on  Labor  have 
failed  to  take  any  meaningful  action  on 
these  bills,  except  to  hold  a  few  public 
hearings  to  relieve  some  of  the  pressure 
for  action.  This  has  given  the  public  the 
erroneous  impression  that  they  were 
actually  doing  something  about  the 
problem  of  national  emergency  strikes 
in  the  transportation  industries. 

The  President  and  the  proponents  of 
S.  560  have  made  it  quite  clear  that  they 
remain  flexible  on  the  issue  of  perma- 
nent legislation  to  bring  about  more  ef- 
fective negotiations  and  governmental 
responses  to  these  types  of  strikes.  Yet, 
the  Congress  has  been  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  any  new  concept  to  im- 
prove the  laws  governing  these  situa- 
tions. I  can  personally  think  of  no 
greater  failure  of  the  92d  Congress  than 
the  failure  to  act  on  the  Emergency 
Public  Interest  P*rotection  Act  or  a  simi- 
lar proposal  to  effectively  deal  with  this 
matter. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
echoed  the  feeling  of  the  Nation  when 
he  said  in  his  state  of  the  Union  address 
that  the  American  people  will  no  longer 
tolerate  extended  strikes,  such  as  the 
current  longshoremen's  strike,  that  en- 
danger the  economic  well-being  of  this 
Nation.  If  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  disapprove  of  the  Emergency 
Public  Interest  Protection  Act  then  they 
have  a  public  duty  to  report  an  alterna- 
tive bill  to  the  Senate  that  will  provide 
the  relief  so  desperately  needed. 

The  same  situation  exists  with  re- 
spect to  the  stopgap  measure  the  Presi- 
dent was  forced  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress last  week.  I  have  read  some  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  the  Senate  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee  does 
not  intend  to  report  out  a  bill  for  an- 
other month.  While  I  find  this  hard  to 
believe,  it  is  certainly  consistent  with 
the  committee's  record  on  the  need  for 
strike  legislation.  For  14  months  ne- 
gotiations on  the  dock  dispute  have  been 
going  on,  and,  unfortunately,  there 
seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  a  settlement 
unless  the  Congress  acts.  Instead  of 
meeting  this  problem  head-on,  the  Con- 
gress is  unable  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  the  American  people  because  commit- 
tees of  both  the  Hoiise  and  the  Senate 
have  failed  to  act  in  a  responsible  man- 
ner. 


I  urge  the  Senate  to  take  action  on 
this  matter  immediately.  I,  for  one,  do 
not  think  it  is  wise  policy  to  postpone 
action  any  longer.  The  situation  is  at 
a  dangerous  stage  at  this  point  in  time. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Congress  should  pass  S.  560  or  a  bill 
similar  to  it.  On  February  14,  the  80- 
day  cooling-off  period  for  the  east  and 
gulf  coast  ports  strikes  expires.  If  Con- 
gress does  not  act  immediately  on  the 
west  coast  strike,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
a  nationwide  longshoremen's  shutdown 
will  then  be  in  effect.  However,  if  perma- 
nent legislation  had  been  passed  previ- 
ous to  these  strikes,  it  is  more  than  like- 
ly that  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
would  have  been  reached  for  all  ports 
long  ago, 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  respond  in  a  posi- 
tive fashion  to  the  leadership  provided 
by  the  President  and  consistent  with 
the  wishes  of  the  American  people.  The 
disastrous  economic  situation  that  now 
confronts  the  Nation  due  to  prolonged 
labor  disputes  should  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  action  is  needed  at  once. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CARL  T.  HAYDEN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
mourn  the  passing  of  a  truly  great  Amer- 
ican, Carl  Trumbull  Hay  den,  of  Arizona. 
Through  his  long  and  industrious  career 
in  public  service,  Carl  Hayden  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  good  and  honorable 
man,  a  conscientious  public  servant  of  the 
people  of  Arizona  and  of  America. 

Carl  Hayden  served  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
longer  than  any  man  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory— 42  years.  Before  that  he  served  in 
the  House  for  14  years.  For  more  than 
half  a  centiu^,  a  period  of  great  and  pro- 
found changes  and  events  in  our  Nation 
and  the  world,  Carl  Hayden  played  a  vital 
role  in  quietly  but  effectively  guiding  the 
hand  of  governmental  leadership. 

Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committees  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  on  Appro- 
priations, Carl  Hayden  was  a  man  of  de- 
cisive influence,  dedication  to  principle, 
and  devotion  to  hard  work.  As  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  he  was  a  vital 
link  in  the  presidential  succession  follow- 
ing the  assassination  of  President  John  P. 
Kennedy.  As  assistant  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate  at  that  time,  I  knew  him  as  a 
close  working  associate  and  a  fair  and 
equitable  gentleman — a  knowledge  that 
served  to  strengthen  further  the  ties  of 
personal  friendship. 

The  avoidance  of  public  praise  was  a 
hallmark  in  the  character  of  Carl  Hay- 
den. Therefore,  let  us  now  fix  this  great 
American  in  our  memory  firmly  and 
without  fanfare  as  a  man  whom  it  was 
an  honor  to  know  and  to  love,  an  1  for 
whose  service  his  country  must  forever 
remain  indebted. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
that  the  President  has  taken  all  of  us 
into  his  confidence.  It  is  good  to  know 
too  that  our  Government  has  been  ac- 
tively trying  to  pursue  serious  negotia- 
tions to  end  the  war  in  Indochina. 

Obviously  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
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not  been  interested  in  negotiation.  This 
does  not  surprise  me  since  I  have  long 
felt  that  the  North  Vietnamese  would  not 
enter  into  serious  negotiations  unless 
they  felt  that  they  could  make  a  better 
compromise  now  than  after  the  United 
States  had  withdrawn  from  Vietnam. 

The  North  Vietnamese  clearly  have 
not  believed  that  the  United  States  would 
continue  indefinitely  to  support  a  regime 
that  seemed  imlikely  to  be  able  to  support 
itself  at  any  time  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. They  have  been  reinforced  in  this 
position  by  their  conviction  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  not 
support  a  policy  which  required  us  to 
destroy  Vietnam,  or  much  of  it,  in  order 
to  save  it. 

I  have  believed  also  that  the  only 
way  in  which  there  might  be  a  chance 
that  South  Vietnam  would  shape  up  for 
its  own  defense  would  be  for  us  to  let 
them  know  there  was  a  definite  time 
limit  to  our  support. 

I  shall  continue,  therefore,  to  support 
our  fixing  of  a  definite  date  for  complete 
withdrawal. 


ANNIVERSARY    OF    UKRAINIAN    IN- 
DEPENDENCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  marks  the  54th  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  the  Ukraine.  On  Janu- 
ary 22,  1918,  the  Ukraine,  long  a  part 
of  imperial  Russia,  declared  its  inde- 
pendence. Unfortunately  her  freedom 
was  short  lived.  Communist  armies  soon 
overran  the  area  and  forced  its  incor- 
poration into  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics.  Ukrainian  leaders  either 
fled  to  the  West  or  were  killed. 

The  Ukrainian  people  are  different 
from  the  Russian  people.  They  have  a 
different  culture,  a  different  language,  a 
different  national  heritage.  With  a  popu- 
lation of  47  million  the  Ukraine  is  the 
largest  captive  non-Russian  nation  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Despite  continuous  at- 
tempts to  Russianize  the  area  the 
Ukraine  has  succeeded  in  maintaining 
her  identity  if  not  her  independence. 

On  this  54th  armiversary  of  Ukrainian 
independence  we  should  pause  to  remem- 
ber the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  and  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
great  principles  of  freedom,  liberty,  and 
justice  upon  which  this  country  was 
founded. 


THE  SPACE  SHUTTLE  IS  SOUND 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  just  the 
other  day,  the  Washington  Star  pub- 
lished an  editorial  entitled  "New  Thrust 
In  Space."  The  subject  of  the  editorial 
is  a  matter  which  I  have  often  discussed 
in  the  Senate,  the  space  shuttle  program 
proposed  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

The  Star  editorial  is  an  excellent  dis- 
tillation of  the  present  status  and  pres- 
ent necessity  for  a  UJ3.  commitment  to 
the  most  important  next  step  in  man's 
exploration  of  space.  The  editorial  com- 
mends, as  I  have  earlier,  President 
Nixon's  firm  commitment  to  this  pro- 
gram. I  am  confident  that  the  majority 
of  Americans  agree. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  26,  1972) 
New  Thrust  in  Space 
Just  in  the  nick  of  time.  President  Nixon 
has  re-lgnlted  the  fizzling  U.S.  space  pro- 
gram, and  the  benefits  from  the  new  venture 
he  approved  the  other  day  promise  to  be 
substantial  and  stimulating.  The  space  shut- 
tle program  represents  a  new  era  that  will 
appeal  to  many  Americans  as  bringing  more 
practical  applications  of  space  science  and 
technology. 

In  any  event  most  should  agree  that  the 
country's  maslve  investment  in  that  field 
cannot  now  be  written  off  and  the  program 
dismantled.  There  already  has  been  too 
strong  a  drift  In  that  direction;  the  aero- 
space industry  is  hanging  by  a  thread  and 
200.000  space-related  Jobs  have  been  elim- 
inated. With  the  last  two  Apollo  moon 
shots  scheduled  for  this  year,  the  whole 
space  enterprise  has  been  rapidly  losing 
speed. 

That's  good,  some  people  will  say.  After 
all,  Americans  have  kicked  around  on  the 
moon  enough  and  Mars  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, so  why  not  proclaim  the  conquest  of 
space  and  save  the  money?  The  answers  are 
several.  Certainly  much  money  will  be  saved, 
in  comparison  to  the  peak  Apollo  develop- 
ment years.  The  space  shuttle  will  cost  $5 
or  $6  billion  over  a  six-year  period,  and  that 
Is  not  an  exorbitant  outlay.  It  seems  to  us, 
for  the  continued  gleaning  of  knowledge 
from  space. 

Moreover,  the  shuttle's  function  also  will 
be,  in  very  large  measure,  to  broaden  man's 
knowledge  of  the  earth.  It  will  be  an  orbiting 
runabout.  In  which  the  crew  may  peer  at 
their  leisure  at  the  natural  and  human 
phenomena  below  and  conduct  studies  of  po- 
tentially great  value.  There  Is,  needless  to 
say,  some  national  security  advantage  In  the 
maneuverability  it  will  afford  and  the  im- 
proved surveillance  capability. 

And  in  addition,  the  shuttle  will  be  sort 
of  a  repair  truck  of  the  heavens,  making 
possible  the  fixing  of  broken-down  satel- 
lites and  the  servicing  of  space  laboratories. 
It  could  even  be  an  ambulance,  rescuing 
astronauts  in  trouble.  Like  an  airplane,  it 
would  soar  back  down  for  earth  landings 
after  the  completion  of  lengthy  orbital  mis- 
sions. 

Some  of  the  costs  would,  of  course,  be 
recovered  through  economic  expansion  gen- 
erated by  the  program — mainly  through  res- 
toration of  50,000  aerospace  Jobs  and  pre- 
vention of  the  loss  of  others.  Perhaps,  too, 
the  admlnlstratln  will  succeed  in  its  laud- 
able efforts  to  bring  some  European  coun- 
tries  in  on  the  endeavor,  to  the  tune  of 
10  or  15  percent  of  the  cost. 

Congress  should  go  along  with  this  pro- 
posed Investment,  knowing  that  if  the 
country's  highly  efficient  space  organiza- 
tion Is  killed,  it  will  not  easily  be  revived. 
There's  still  much  work  to  be  done  on  those 
peaceful  cosniTS  frontiers  that  can  spread 
many  benefits  and  much  inspiration  on  this 
troubled  earth. 


TROOP  CUTS  IN  EUROPE  COULD 
BEGIN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  just 
this  week  the  Warsaw  Pact  coimtries 
met  and  issued  a  conciliatory  com- 
munique on  the  question  of  troop  with- 
drawals from  Europe.  The  door  for  sub- 
stantive negotiations  has  been  opened 
just  a  little  bit  more.  Now  it  would  seem 
that  the  NATO  countries  could  give  it 
that  extra  push. 

The  most  hopeful  sign  in  the  com- 
munique was  the  apparent  willingness  of 


all  the  Warsaw  countries  to  discuss  mu- 
tual balanced  force  reductions — MBFR. 
Their  preference  is  to  discuss  this  issue  in 
the  forum  of  a  more  general  European 
Security  Conference,  rather  than  be- 
tween the  two  pacts.  But  even  heie,  there 
is  room  for  an  understanding. 

Until  now,  NATO  countries  have  pre- 
ferred to  handle  the  question  of  MBFR 
within  the  confines  of  the  two  pacts.  This 
difference  should  not,  however,  be  an  in- 
surmountable stumbling  block.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  there  is  now  an 
agreement  in  principle  that  preparatory 
talks  for  troop  reductions  should  get  un- 
derway. The  Warsaw  Pact  will  be  nam- 
ing delegates  for  such  a  meeting  in  Fin- 
land. I  urge  our  own  Government  to  ask 
the  NATO  countries  to  do  the  same. 

Each  time  the  question  of  troop  reduc- 
tions has  been  debated  in  the  Senate,  we 
have  been  told  to  wait  because  there  is 
something  very  important  in  the  offing. 
In  good  faith,  the  majority  of  Senators 
have  been  willing  to  wait.  But  now  I  ask 
what  are  we  waiting  for?  Wliat  is  our 
Government's  response  to  the  Warsaw 
Pact  communique? 

In  the  simplest  terms,  let  us  get  going. 
The  time  is  ripe.  There  is  a  lot  of  diplo- 
matic activity  and  the  Soviet  Union  is 
feeling  its  own  pressures  to  negotiate 
troop  reductions  in  Europe.  President 
Nixon  has  called  the  period  we  are  liv- 
ing through  an  era  of  negotiations.  I  am 
willing  to  accept  his  metaphor,  but  I 
urge  action. 

We  are  anxious  to  resolve  some  of  the 
outstanding  issues  which  are  the  legacy 
of  Yalta  and  Potsdam.  We  v,ant  and 
need  them  to  be  resolved.  We  nov,-  have  a 
chance  to  negotiate  these  issues  and  to 
make  troop  reductions  on  a  mutual  basis. 
Let  us  then  begin. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  RESEARCH  AND 
DESIGN  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  ask  imanimous  consent  to  insert  into 
the  Congressional  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  brief  remarks  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Rhode  Islander  section 
of  the  Providence  Sunday  Journal  of 
January  2,  1972,  entitled  "Ron  Beckman, 
Man  of  the  Year :  Putting  People  Back  in 
the  Saddle,"  by  Douglas  R.  Riggs.  This 
article  is  about  the  imaginative  and  out- 
spoken executive  director  of  the  Research 
and  Design  Institute  of  Rhode  Island, 
known  as  REDE.  It  is  with  a  real  sense 
of  pride  that  I  read  this  article,  especially 
since  REDE  developed  out  of  a  concept 
of  mine  that  I  first  advanced  in  1960,  a 
concept  I  afterward  helped  develop  into 
an  actual  institution.  And  now  at  last, 
under  the  dynamic  direction  of  Mr.  Ron 
Beckman,  an  industrial  designer  who 
studied  architecture,  REDE  Is  not  only 
firmly  on  its  feet,  but  appears  to  be  off 
and  running  with  the  promise  to  make 
Rhode  Island  a  more  creative  and  excit- 
ing community.  REDE  is  a  creation  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  industrial  sup- 
port. It  was  designed  not  just  to  fulfill  a 
need,  but  also  as  a  firm  step  forward  in 
building  a  new  way  of  life  in  our  com- 
munity. In  effect,  it  has  been  a  quantum 
jump  whose  greatest  expectations  are 
now  coming  to  fulfillment.  In  many  ways, 
Ron  Beckman  symbolizes  what  REDE  is. 
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and  what  REDE  is  doing,  controversial; 
the  breaking  of  new  ground;  the  rejec- 
tion of  old  dogmas  for  new  ideas;  and  a 
fervent  desire  to  do  that  which  must  be 
done — better. 

Finally,  I  might  add  that  the  article 
clearly  delineates  Mr.  Beckman's  contri- 
bution which  is  more  than  well  deserved, 
but  I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that 
the  local  business  community  has  given 
not  only  its  moral  support,  but  also  sub- 
stantial financial  support  through  the 
board  of  directors  and  ofiBcers  of  REDE. 
I  commend  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
article  and  join  with  me  in  my  unstinting 
praise  of  Rhode  Island's  "Man  of  the 
Year,"  Ron  Beckman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.? : 

Ron  Beckman.  Man  of  the  Year:   Putting 

People  Back  in  the  Saddle 

(By  Douglas  R.  Rlggs) 

Mare   than    a   century   ago.   Ralph    Waldo 

Emerson  wrote.    "Things  are  In  the  saddle/ 

And  ride  mankind."  More  recently.  Alvln  Tof- 

fler  brought  us  up  to  date  In  Future  Shock: 

Not  only  are  things  still  In  the  saddle,  but 

the  horse  is  galloping  out  of  control.  Ron 

Beckman  and  his  associates  at  the  Research 

and    Design    Institute    In    Providence    think 

they  have  an  approach  to  getting  people  back 

Into  the  saddle.  Is  anybody  listening? 

If  you  want  to  find  our  Man  of  the  Year 
in  his  natural  habitat,  you'll  have  to  take  a 
creaking,  wlremesh  elevator  to  the  sixth 
floor  of  one  of  those  former  mill  buildings 
in  the  CIC  complex,  walk  down  a  dreary  cor- 
ridor, and  open  a  door  into  the  21st  century. 

Tlie  door  is  lettered  REDE,  which  Is  short- 
hand for  the  Research  and  Design  Institute. 
Our  Man  of  the  Year  works  there,  directly 
behind  those  huge  CIC  letters  you  see  from 
Route  95  in  Providence.  Tliere  he  and  a  tiny 
band  of  like-minded  men  and  women  labor 
Phoenix-like  to  fashion  a  new  kind  of  In- 
dustrial Revolution  from  within  the  empty 
shell  of  the  old  one.  His  name  Is  Ron  Beck- 
man. He's  the  director 

But  you  aren't  ready  to  meet  him  yet.  One 
should  approach  a  first  meeting  with  Ron 
Beckman  gradually,  as  a  blind  man  removing 
bandages  after  a  sight-restoring  operation. 
Bring  tranquilizers  with  you.  or  a  willing- 
ness to  renounce  your  citizenship  in  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  or  maybe  both.  Be  prepared 
for  a  hlEjh-voltage  joU  of  Future  Shock. 

Look  around  at  the  office  first;  It's  good 
preparation. 

In  the  single  large  room,  massive  oak  tables 
and  cabinets.  leftovers  from  the  original  In- 
habitants of  this  Industrial  fortress,  mingle 
Incongruously  with  free-standing  steel  and 
cork  space  dividers.  A  kind  of  fiberglass  Igloo 
near  one  wall  serves  as  an  office,  conference 
room,  or  what-have-you.  A  pipe-work  stag- 
ing, free-standing  In  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
supports  an  office  area  without  walls  seven 
feet  In  the  air.  and  shelters  another  beneath 
It.  In  an  open  space  nearby,  for  no  particular 
reason,  a  trapeze  hangs  from  the  celling. 

The  whole  place  looks  as  If  It  had  been  as- 
sembled In  24  hours  from  materials  left  over 
from  a  World  s  Fair,  thrown  together  by  an 
ad  hoc  committee  of  highly  creative  people 
with  very  little  money  and  more  Important 
things  on  their  minds  than  appearances.  It 
also  looks  very  functional,  cheerful.  Individ- 
ualistic, democratic.  You  get  the  Impression 
that  people  are  In  charge  here. 

You  also  have  the  Impression  that  ex- 
traordinary things  are  done  here. 

The  Institute  Itself  Is  an  extraordinary 
Idea:  A  non-profit,  Independent  organization 
founded  to  bring  "human  ecology"  to  the 
forefront  of  designers'  concerns;  to  bring  the 
Insights  of  the  social  sciences  to  bear  on 
technical  problems;  to  improve  the  quality  of 


life  by  finding  better  ways  to  do  things  In 
terms  of  human  needs.  To  put  people  back 
Into  the  saddle. 

You  still  aren't  ready  to  meet  Ron  Beck- 
man, but  here  he  Is  anyway: 

His  appearance  Is  unlmposlng.  Youngish- 
looking  (he's  40),  a  bit  on  the  short  side,  he 
Is  clean-shaven  and  keeps  his  coppery  hair 
at  a  length  that  Is  unremarkable  in  either 
culture.  He  pads  around  the  office  in  soft- 
soled  shoes.  In  his  shirt-sleeves,  looking  more 
like  a  shop  foreman  than  a  director.  He 
speaks  softly,  but  with  the  Intonations  of  a 
born  actor  and  the  intensity  of  a  dreamer 
of  dreams. 

Within  the  first  five  minutes  of  your  first 
conversation,  it  becomes  clear  that  Ron  Beck- 
man believes  most  of  the  world  Is  out  of  step 
with  reality,  and  that  vast  portions  of  It 
(with  several  outposts  In  Rhode  Island)  are 
stark,  raving  mad. 

After  15  minutes,  he  has  you  believing  It 
too.  You  aren't  quite  sure  whether  It  Is  the 
logic  of  what  he  says,  or  the  persuasiveness 
with  which  he  says  It.  But  you  suspect  that 
even  without  the  eloquence — even  If  he  stut- 
tered and  stammered  and  spoke  with  a  Row- 
Dyland  accent,  as  he  does,  devastatlngly, 
when  imitating  certain  public  figures — even 
then  one  would  have  to  nod  assent  to  the 
outrageous  things  he  says.  Because  they  make 
so  much  sense. 

At  one  point,  for  example,  he  talked  about 
what  he  calls  the  "edifice  complex." 

"We're  trying  to  get  people  to  realize  that 
the  only  constant  In  life  Is  change.  The 
true  belief  In  God  and  such  has  been  dead 
for  a  long,  long  while,  although  we  don't 
admit  It  because  we  have  no  substitute. 
People  are  still  building  these  monuments 
because  they  want  something  to  hold  onto. 
"Human  nature  Is  out  of  phase  with 
reality,  and  this  Is  what  the  anthropologists 
call  culture  shock.  Human  nature  Is  also 
out  of  phase  with  technology,  and  this  is 
what  people  are  referring  to  as  future  shock. 
And  so  the  only  answer  will  be  to  change 
human  nature. 

"You  must  do  It  humanely  and  you  must 
do  it  patiently.  We  should  allow  people 
their  tombstones  and  their  cathedrals,  their 
banks  and  their  government  domes.  But 
when  some  son-of-a-gun  puts  a  government 
dome  on  an  elementary  school  or  builds  a 
geriatric  center  like  a  tombstone,  or  builds 
a  public  health  clinic  like  a  bank,  charging 
the  welfare  rolls  that  amount  of  money, 
then  I  get  angry. 

"Corporations  don't  put  up  with  this  any- 
more, but  the  public  sector  still  does.  It 
somehow  feels.  In  its  peasant-like  mind,  that 
a  public  building  must  be  a  monument. 

"Take  the  new  public  welfare  building, 
that  rusting  tin  can  out  there.  Take  this 
ridiculous  marble  addition  to  the  State  House 
(the  new  state  health  building).  The  cost 
of  that  marble  is  a  travesty.  The  wealth  of 
that  building  Is  an  Insult.  But  he  (the 
architect)  built  a  monument.  For  what?  It's 
not  the  state  capitol.  If  anything  It  em- 
barrasses the  state  capitol — It's  more  brightly 
111! 

"It's  a  state  health  office.  And  It  scares 
people  away.  Welfare  people  who'd  like  to 
go  and  get  some  help  look  at  that  and  say. 
Oh  my  God,  the  King  lives  there.  He'd 
never  talk  to  anyone  as  poor  as  me.  I'd 
better  get  my  lawyer  before  I  go  In  there.' 
The  whole  thing  has  been  structured  to  put 
people  dov/n,  to  Impress  them.  With  what? 
The  fact  they  can't  get  a  vaccination  for 
their  daughter? 

"Where  do  we  put  our  state  welfare  offices? 
Out  there  on  'Looney  Row,'  next  to  the  crazy 
people  and  the  prisoners  .  .  .  'We're  collect- 
ing all  our  wards  over  there  in  this  bureau- 
cratic slum.  Its  insane.  And  here  I  have  to 
lay  the  blame  at  the  Insensitive  govern- 
ment, from  the  Governor  on  down.  Their 
Insensltlvlty  to  the  realities  of  life  is  causing 
unimaginable  damage  to  the  human  p>syches 
of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island.  That's  what 


the  edifice  complex  really  means.  It  means 
destroying  people." 

Well  .  .  .  You  begin  to  understand  why 
Ron  Beckman  gets  talked  about  at  cocktail 
parties.  And  one  other  thing:  You  begin  to 
understand  one  reason  why  REDE  Is  perpetu- 
ally on  the  brink  of  financial  disaster.  Its 
success,  after  all.  Is  dependent  to  a  large 
extent  on  voluntary  contributions  from  pub- 
lic and  private  soiuces.  And  when  you've 
gone  around  proclaiming  from  the  rooftops 
that  the  emperor  has  no  clothes.  It's  tough 
to  get  a  royal  commission. 

After  you've  listened  to  Mr.  Beckman  for 
a  while  on  various  subjects — like  Rhode  Is- 
land as  a  state  ("provincial") ,  the  Providence 
Police  ("Keystone  Cops"),  the  Civic  Center 
("a  ridiculous  hockey  rink")  and  so  on— you 
begin  to  wonder  less  about  why  Rhode  Is- 
land government,  business  and  Industry 
haven't  given  REDE  more  support,  and  more 
about  how  the  whole  outfit  has  managed  to 
avoid  being  ridden  out  of  town  on  a  rail. 

He  Is  beholden  to  no  stockholders,  no  cor- 
poration, no  government  official:  only  his 
clients,  his  charter,  his  board  of  directors 
and  his  vision.  And  when  your  life  revolves 
around  two  major  concerns,  and  one  of  them 
Is  meeting  the  next  payroll  and  the  other  Is 
the  survival  of  the  human  race.  It's  really  no 
contest.   He'll   keep  shouting. 

And  if  he  has  trouble  meeting  the  payroll, 
he  will  fire  five  people,  as  he  did  several 
months  ago,  and  sell  one  of  his  two  fioors  In 
the  CIC  building,  as  he  did  late  last  summer, 
for  $7,000  and  a  few  more  weeks  of  solvency. 
Next  summer,  if  all  goes  according  to  plan, 
he  will  move  some  of  his  operations  onto 
the  roof,  under  a  couple  of  air  support  struc- 
tures. ("And  once  more  we  shall  rise  from 
the  ashes  .  .  .  Would  you  like  to  buy  my 
shirt?  I  can  have  It  cleaned  .  .  .") 
And  he  will  keep  shouting. 
Why?  Because  he  Is  an  optimist.  An  op- 
timist, he  explains,  borrowing  the  concept 
from  Paul  Erllch.  head  of  Zero  Population 
Growth,  Is  a  person  who  thinks  the  hiunan 
race  is  doomed — unless  we  rethink  some  of 
our  basic  assumptions  about  how  society 
ought  to  work  and  take  radical  action  to 
turn  things  around.  A  pessimist,  he  says.  Is 
someone  who  thinks  It's  already  too  late. 

"One  basic  premise  In  a  democracy,"  he 
says.  "Is  that  each  member  Is  a  responsible 
person.  With  freedom  comes  responsibility. 
But  haw  do  you  teach  responsibility  to 
people  In  a  time  when  technology  Is  taking 
away  from  them  two  things,  initiative  and 
responsibility  .  .  .?  By  constantly  being  con- 
cerned about  the  human  being  Instead  of  the 
function  of  the  machinery,  and  the  func- 
tion of  the  social  program  Instead  of  the 
function  of  the  aesthetic  or  architectural 
program,  we  are  a  voice  for  the  survival  of 
human  values.  Our  Job  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  life  that  is  being  designed  for  us,  on 
every  level,  is  worth  living." 

Noble  sentiments,  but  what,  you  might 
ask.  Is  REDE  doing?  Plenty.  This  Is  no  Ivory- 
tower  think  tank,  nor  Is  our  Man  of  the 
Year  just  another  social  scientist  viewing 
with  alarm.  REDE  Illustrates  Its  approach 
through  "demonstration  projects."  There  ' 
have  been  more  than  50  such  demonstra- 
tions so  far  In  the  five  years  since  the  Insti- 
tute began  operations  In  its  present  form, 
many  of  them  already  In  full  operation. 
Among  them  are  several  projects  which  prom- 
ise to  change  the  ways  we  build  things  and 
look   at   things   from   now  on. 

Projects  like  the  hospltal-cllnlc  In  the 
"new  town"  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  which 
Is  nearlng  completion  and  which  may  revolu- 
tionize medical  architecture.  Like  a  new 
oamipus  for  Antlooh  College,  also  In  Colum- 
bia, which  uses  a  one-acre  air  support 
structure — a  plastic  bubble — enclosing  per- 
manent, temporary  or  disposable  compo- 
nents. Instead  of  buildings  with  walls  (and 
which.  Incidentally,  will  cost  about  95  a 
square   foot,  rather   than   the   typical   $20). 
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Like  a  radical  new  approach  to  highway 
design  and  traffic  control  which  could  reduce 
accidents  and  make  driving  fun  again.  Or 
like  an  open-plan,  oj)€n-door  elementary 
school /community  center  In  the  heart  of  a 
Baltimore  ghetto  which  discourages  van- 
dalism through  Its  accessibility,  rather  than 
the  opposite. 

REDE  confines  Itself  to  three  general  areas 
of  concern:  education,  medical  care  and 
urban  problems.  Within  that  obviously  broad 
field.  Its  projects  are  so  diverse  they  defy 
further  categorization.  They  range  In  size 
from  redesigning  the  offices  of  the  state  com- 
missioner of  education  In  Rhode  Island  to 
planning  entire  college  campuses  In  Mary- 
land, Illinois  and  California.  Some  of  them 
Involve  huge  structures,  others  Incorporate 
new  Ideas  In  existing  buildings,  and  some, 
physically  speaking,   are  totally  Invisible. 

It  Is  Impossible,  within  the  scope  of  a 
magazine  article,  to  do  more  than  hint  at  the 
range  of  the  Institute's  work.  Perhaps  a 
closer  look  at  a  single  project,  one  that  hap- 
pens to  be  close  to  home,  will  be  Illustrative : 

The  Borda  Wing  at  South  County  Hospital 
In  Wakefield,  occupied  In  June  of  1970,  repre- 
sents a  synthesis  of  several  Ideas  about  what 
an  extended  care  unit  ought  to  do.  Ideas  that 
are  as  sensible  as  they  are  unconventional. 
Most  of  them  came  from  the  REDE  staff, 
which  was  called  In  on  the  planning  In  1968. 
Howard  Yarme,  REDE  program  director,  di- 
rected the  design. 

The  central  Idea  was  that  "post-acute" 
patients — ^people  who  are  on  the  mend  after 
serious  illness  or  an  operation,  but  are  still 
too  sick  to  leave  the  hospital — don't  belong 
In  a  traditional  hospital  room.  Furthermore, 
their  surroundings  should  encourage  them  to 
get  up  and  walk  around. 

REDE'S  solution?  Smaller  rooms  and  a 
"therapeutic  corridor,"  a  rather  luxurious, 
18-foot-wlde  corridor,  with  alcoves  contain- 
ing book  shelves,  card  tables,  etc.,  even  a 
couple  of  "meal  centers,"  with  refrigerators, 
table-top  burners,  sinks  and  cabinets.  Pa- 
tients are  encouraged  to  walk  out  Into  the 
corridor,  visit,  raid  the  Icebox,  make  coffee — 
anything  they  want  to  do,  any  time  they 
want  to  do  It. 

This  gets  them  up  and  around,  which  Is 
good  therapy  (the  average  length  of  stay 
has  been  reduced  as  a  result)  and  the  self- 
care  aspects  of  the  place  save  money  because 
the  wing  requires  less  staff  time,  fewer  ex- 
pensive gadgets.  The  cost  per  patient  In  the 
Borda  Wing  is  $37  a  day  as  opposed  to  about 
$50  in  the  main  hospital. 

The  area  is  completely  carpeted — almost 
unheard  of  In  hospital  corridors — and  there 
are  other  homey  touches,  such  as  bright 
colors  and  residential  lighting.  And  on  one 
wall,  a  simple  little  thing  that  perhaps  no 
one  but  a  behavioral  scientist  would  have 
thought  of:  A  geodetic  survey  map  of  the 
Wakefield  area,  with  everyone's  house  on  It. 
Patieiats  go  up  to  it  and  point  out  their 
homes  to  other  patients.  A  rallying  point, 
conversation-starter  and  reminder  of  home. 
And  a  typically  unconventional,  sensible 
REDE  touch. 

Altogether,  It's  a  very  Inviting  place.  The 
hospital  calls  It  a  post-acute  extended  care 
wing,  but  the  patients  call  It  the  "Wakefield 
Hilton." 

Meanwhile,  other  hospitals  continue  min- 
gling post-acute  patients  with  the  seriously 
HI  or  dying.  In  cheerless,  expensive.  Inten- 
sive care  wards.  And  hospitals  which  have 
extended-care  units  at  all  tend  to  build 
them  along  the  same  lines  as  other  wards. 
But  now  a  lot  of  hospital  people  are  coming 
around  to  lock  at  the  Borda  Wing. 

The  Borda  Wing  Is  one  of  Bon  Beckman's 
favorite  projects  for  a  number  of  reasonB, 
one  of  them  being  that  It  is  here  In  Rhode 
Island.  Because  one  of  the  puzzling  things 
about  the  Institute  Is  that  it  Is,  by  and 
large,  a  phlloec^her  without  honor  In  Its 
own  state.  Fully  65 Tr  of  Its  work  has  been 
for  out-of-state  clients. 


It  wasn't  supposed  to  be  that  way.  The 
Idea  for  such  an  Institute  here  was  first 
broached  as  a  plank  In  Senator  Clalrbome 
Pell's  1960  campaign  platform.  When  It  was 
founded  In  1963,  with  Senator  Pell  as  the 
prime  mover.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  boost 
for  the  Rhode  Island  economy.  And  In  turn, 
local  Industry  and  the  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernment were  supposed  to  nurture  REDE's 
growth  through  the  first  five  years  by  filling 
the  gap  between  the  Institute's  revenue  from 
contract  fees  and  Its  operating  expenses  with 
outright  grants  and  donations. 

It  didn't  happen.  There  have  been,  and 
continue  to  be,  grants  and  donations,  but 
not  nearly  enough.  REDE  actually  began  op- 
erations In  September  of  1966.  The  flrst-five- 
year-plan  came  to  an  end  last  fall,  there- 
fore, and  It  was  a  dismal  flop.  The  plan 
called  for  revenues  of  nearly  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year  at  the  end  of  five  years,  and  a 
staff  of  51.  In  fact,  revenues  this  year 
amounted  to  about  $208,000  and  at  last  count 
there  were  just  13  staff  members. 
What  went  wrcnr;? 

"We  were  billed  as  the  people  who  were 
going  to  come  In  and  redesign  products  for 
Rhode  Island  Industry,  make  them  more  at- 
tractive for  buyers,"  Mr.  Beckman  explained. 
"1  let  people  think  that  for  a  time.  But  we 
refused  to  behave  the  way  they  felt  we 
shotUd.  Instead  of  tailoring  better  suits,  we 
vrere  questioning  the  whole  concept  of  cloth- 
ing— much  to  everyone's  consternation. 

"People  got  nervous  when  we  started 
studying  the  woman's  role  In  the  production 
of  children.  At  Lylng-In,  women  are  treated 
as  Infantile  human  beings — but  what  the 
hell  right  does  an  Industrial  designer  have 
to  look  Into  birth  by  the  Lamaze  Method? 

"We  started  looking  Into  the  concept  of 
non-graded  classes,  and  what  did  that  have 
to  do  with  the  price  of  tea  In  China?  We 
were  talking  about  ecology  five  years  ago, 
too,  but  no  editor  would  print  it  then." 

And  then,  too,  there's  that  tendency  of 
his  to  bite  the  hand  that  might  otherwise 
feed  him: 

"I  think  one  of  the  problems  Is  that  old 
money  Is  here  In  Rhode  Island,  and  old 
money  has  not  seen  It  necessary  to  rein- 
vest In  the  state.  There's  not  much  venture 
capital  here,  so  progressive  management 
Ideas  haven't  worked. 

"The  local  American  Institute  of  Architects 
sees  us  as  competition,  trying  to  put  them 
out  of  business.  The  contractors  are  con- 
cerned that  If  we  continue  to  restore  old  mills 
like  this  one.  we  are  going  to  hold  back 
progress — progress  being,  in  a  very  myopic 
sense,  more  new  buildings,  such  as  those 
beauties  dotting  Route   95. 

"We  have  empty  apartment  houses  here, 
we  have  empty  office  buildings,  we  are  build- 
ing a  ridiculous  and  empty  Civic  Center 
I  hockey  rink,  in  parentheses)  a  hotel  .  .  . 
we  have  followed  the  Great  American  profit- 
able scheme  of  taking  land  away  from  the 
city,  giving  It  to  the  federal  government, 
putting  a  highway  through,  putting  the  land 
back  Into  the  public  domain,  and  selling 
It  to  the  highest  bidder.  It's  an  unplanned 
urban  program,  based  on  cost -accounting 
about  this  city  and  this  state. 

"And  so  when  we  come  along  with  social 
accounting  Ideas  this  Is  a  direct  threat  to 
those  people  who  see  their  very  existence  as 
tied  to  cost-accounting  factors.  So  of  course 
they  ...  I  won't  say  they  resent  us  .  .  . 
they  Ignore  us!  Who  are  we?  How  could  we 
be  anything  to  Invest  In? 

"The  state  of  Rhode  Island  suffers  from 
cultural  lag." 

And  yet  he  perseveres.  REDE  survives, 
somehow.  Sometimes  It  does  so  only  because 
13  men  and  women  do  the  work  of  50,  led 
by  Mr.  Beckman,  whose  energy  seems  to 
have  no  stopping  point.  He  speaks  of  his 
working  day  as  ending  at  10  p.m.,  but  twice 
we  encountered  him  after  all-night  sessions, 
meeting  another  deadline  at  the  11th  hour. 
Why  does  he  do  It? 


"I  was  trained  as  a  Boy  Scout,  in  Buffalo. 
New  York,  so  I  got  a  good  taste  of  conserva- 
tion and  ecology  as  a  yovmgster."  he  said. 
"Then  I  was  trained  as  an  industrial  de- 
signer, and  felt  betrayed  when  I  learned  I 
was  only  supposed  to  pretty  up  products  so 
they  wovild  sell.  So  I  went  back  to  Yale  and 
studied  architecture,  and  felt  betrayed  for 
the  second  time  when  I  realized  that  archl- 
Itects  were  prettying  up  bigger  products 
called  buildings.  .  .  ." 

He  quit  architecture  school  and  went  to 
work  for  designer  George  Nelson  In  New 
York  City,  doing  research.  ("He  was  kind  of 
my  teacher — one  of  the  liberal -radical 
thinkers  In  design.")  He  became  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  George  Nelson,  Inc.,  was  making  a 
lot  of  money,  moved  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren from  an  apartment  In  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage out  to  New  Cansian,  one  of  those  mani- 
cured garden  spots  along  the  New  York 
City  commuter  lines — and  then  asked  liim- 
self  certain  questions  which  have  become 
classics  in  Suburbia,  USA: 

"We  did  it  b.\\.  Just  the  way  society  told 
us  to.  I  made  money,  the  kids  went  to  Tin- 
kerb"?lle  Nursery  School:  we  were  estab- 
lished— and  it  made  us  feel  a  little  sick,  and 
a  little  guilty.  Was  this  It?  What  do  you  do 
next?" 

Next,  as  It  turned  out.  was  the  R&search 
and  Design  Institute  in  Providence,  in  1965. 
and  eventually  a  house  on  Halsey  Street,  one 
of  those  handsome  restored  structures  near 
Benefit.  He  shares  its  three  stories  plus  wid- 
ow's walk  with  Elizabeth,  bom  in  Paris, 
whom  he  secretly  married  when  he  was 
teaching  at  Pratt  Institute  and  she  was  one 
Of  his  students,  and  their  children,  Claire, 
lOVi,  who  plans  to  be  a  poet  or  ventriloquist 
or  "something  to  do  with  the  stage."  Ken,  8, 
who  might  be  a  designer  or  scientist  or  ex- 
plorer or  maybe  a  lawyer,  and  Adam,  6,  who 
leans  toward  archeology  at  the  moment. 

The  New  Canaan  experience  had  lasted  not 
quite  a  year.  But  long  before  New  Canaan 
there  had  been  another  Intellectual  turn- 
ing point,  one  which  was  to  cast  its  shadow 
all  the  way  to  that  office  In  the  CIC  buUd- 
Ing  and  from  there  into  a  dozen  states  and 
Innumerable  lives: 

"We  had  our  first  child  by  the  Lamaze 
Method.  I  was  in  the  delivery  room,  and 
there  I  got  my  first  taste  of  the  counter- 
culture, because  that's  what  the  Lamaze 
Method  Is.  The  wife  and  husband  are  there 
and  cooperating,  and  the  whole  Victorian 
thing  went  away.  We  had  our  child  with  dig- 
nity and  great  Joy  and  ceremony  and  hap- 
piness, and  that  was  the  experience.  I  real- 
ized suddenly,  after  leading  a  life  for  31 
years  of  phony  tinsel,  that  life  doesn't  have 
to  be  that  way.  I  was  In  one  culture  and 
suddenly  I  got  a  look  at  the  other  culture, 
and  I  couldn't  go  back." 

There  are  those  who  wish  he  would.  There 
were,  some  years  back,  a  number  of  Junior 
League  ladles  who  walked  out  on  him  when 
he  spoke  to  their  meeting  about  the  Lamaze 
Method,  showed  them  photographs  of  man- 
gled bodies  in  Vietnam,  and  presented  what 
he  calls  his  "pornographic  slide  show,"  con- 
sisting of  advertisements  from  Life  Magazine 
with  a  commentary  from  him  on  the  Freu- 
dian symbolism  of  Coke  bottles,  cigars  and 
the  like.  (In  fairness,  the  Junior  Leaguers 
have  invited  him  back  three  times  since 
then.) 

And  there  are  those  who  hope  he  will  stay, 
even  though  he  makes  them  damned  un- 
comfortable. Architect  Philemon  Sturges  Is 
one  of  these. 

Mr.  Sturges'  Providence  Partnership  has  its 
offices  Just  across  the  street  from  Mr.  Beck- 
man's, In  another  CIC  building — the  one  with 
the  great  fish-eye  window  In  the  middle  of  Its 
solid  brick  wail.  Their  proximity  is  philo- 
sophical as  well,  but  their  last  Joint  profes- 
sional venture  left  strains. 

Mr.  Sturges  hired  REDE  as  consultants  for 
"The  Great  Room"  at  North  Kingstown  High 
School,  that  huge  open-plan  space  which  has 
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created  quite  a  stir  In  educational  circles,  for 
which  he  was  the  architect.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  there  were  disagreements  during 
the  collaboration,  and  now  that  the  Job 
U  done,  each  man  thinks  the  other  is  claim- 
ing too  much  of  the  glory. 

Mr.  Beckman  raised  hackles  right  from 
the  start  on  that  Job,  according  to  Mr. 
Sturges.  by  rushing  down  to  North  Kings- 
town as  soon  as  he  was  hired  and  arguing 
forcefully  for  the  open-plan  idea,  which  In 
fact  had  already  been  agreed  upon.  "In  hind- 
sight, I  really  don't  think  he  was  aware  that 
so  much  planning  had  been  done  and  that 
everyone  was  on  his  side.  He  went  down  there 
and  started  throwing  flaming  arrows  in  all 
directions,  and  people  sat  back  open- 
mouthed,"  Mr.  Sturges  said. 

Gary  Daughn,  another  architect  In  the 
Providence  Partnership,  happens  to  be  a  next 
door  neighbor  of  Mr.  Beckman 's.  "There's  not 
a  damn  thing  he  says  that  we  wouldn't  agree 
with,"  Mr.  Daughn  said.  "Not  a  damn  thing. 
And  yet  there's  a  barrier  between  us;  I  don't 
know  whether  It's  personal  or  professional 
or  what." 

"I  think  part  of  It  may  be  that  he  Is  out  to 
get  the  monument-builders,"  Mr.  Sturges 
added.  (It  may  or  may  not  be  relevant  that 
the  architect  of  the  new  welfare  building 
out  at  Howard— that  "rusting  tin  can"  Mr 
Beckman  referred  to  earlier— Is  none  other 
than  Philemon  Sturges.) 

"I  know  of  several  projects  he  could  be 
involved  in  In  Rhode  Island,  if  he  didn't 
turn  people  off."  Mr.  Sturges  said.  "But  then 
if  he  wasn't  the  kind  of  guy  he  Is.  maybe 
he  wouldn't  get  things  done.  REDE's  being 
here  has  certainly  had  an  effect  on  this  ofHce 
and  I  think  on  other  ofBces.  and  regardless 
of  any  personal  feelings,  it  has  been  an  in- 
valuable asset  to  the  community. 

"Wherever  Ron  goes,  he's  going  to  be  em- 
broiled In  controversy.  He  loves  it.  I  think  in 
the  long  run,  it's  a  positive,  healthy  thing 
Even  though  It  drives  me  mad." 

Reflecting  back  upon  his  Junior  League 
speech,  the  one  the  ladles  walked  out  on 
Mr.  Beckman  had  said:  "It  was  a  very  con- 
troversial talk.  And  it  was  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
fun." 

It  was  in  somewhat  the  same  spirit  per- 
haps, that  we  decided  to  name  him  our  Man 
of  the  Year— despite,  we  should  add,  a  cer- 
tain reluctance  on  his  part:  He  was  worried 
when  he  learned  what  we  were  up  to  that 
concentrating  on  him  would  obscure  the 
important  things  the  Institute  is  doing  that 
we  would  ignore  the  contributions  of  other 
talented  people  on  his  staff  (which  we  have 
done,  with  apologies),  and  that  he  would 
come  out  sounding  like  "Just  another  sour- 
puss." 

But  we  had  our  reasons,  they  went  far 
beyond  the  obvious  fact  that  his  quotes  make 
"good  copy,"  and  in  due  course  we  faced  the 
problem  of  how  to  portray  him  on  the  cover. 

There  was  the  image  we  finally  chose,  of 
course;  Beckman  as  a  latter-day  Moses  stand. 
ing  atop  the  CIC  building,  pointing  the  way 
to  a  new  Promised  Land.  ... 

But  another  had  occurred  to  us  earlier,  a 
possible  view  of  the  not-too-distant  future: 

Ron  Beckman  is  standing  on  the  roof  be- 
side the  Inflatable  plastic  bubble  that  is  his 
last  refuge  after  selling  the  sixth  floor.  Some- 
one has  turned  off  the  pump  and  the  bubble 
is  slowly  collapsing.  He  Is  simultaneously  of- 
ferlng  to  sell  his  shirt  to  the  highest  bidder 
and  throwing  flaming  arrows  at  the  State 
House,  at  Route  95.  at  the  new  health  ofHces, 
and  perhaps  at  the  Journal  Building  as  well. 

But.  no.  That  image  wouldn't  do.  He  is  not 
merely  a  quixotic  figure— we  can't  afford  to 
let  him  become  that.  Because  the  windmills 
he  is  fighting  are  grinding  people  beneath 
their  mUlstones.  And  the  wind  is  rising. 
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THE   GENOCroE  CONVENTION  AND 
EXTRADITION  TREATIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  some 
people  who  oppose  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion do  so,  because  they  fear  that  Ameri- 
can ratification  of  this  treaty  will  mean 
the  extradition  of  American  citizens  to 
such  Communist  coimtries  as  China  and 
Russia  where  they  will  be  forced  to  stand 
trial  without  any  of  the  protections  of 
our  Constitution.  To  determine  if  there 
is  any  validity  to  this  fear  it  will  be  help- 
ful for  us  to  objectively  examine  the 
Genocide  Convention  and  the  extradition 
treaties  in  force  between  the  United 
States  and  other  nations. 

Article  VII  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion says  that  the  contracting  powers  will 
grant  extradition  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  and  treaties  in  force.  The  United 
States  presently  has  extradition  treaties 
with  87  foreign  nations.  These  treaties 
provide  for  extradition  for  many  crimes, 
but  not  for  genocide.  Also,  we  have  no 
extradition  treaties  whatsoever  with  such 
countries  as  Russia,  Communist  China, 
East  Germany,  North  Korea,  or  North 
Vietnam.  No  person  can  be  extradited 
from  the  United  States  to  these  Com- 
munist nations  for  any  crime.  No  person 
can  be  extradited  for  genocide  to  any 
of  the  87  countries  with  which  we  have 
extradition  treaties  until  these  treaties 
are  modified  to  include  genocide.  Such 
action  must  be  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  George  Aldrich,  Deputy  Legal  Ad- 
viser to  the  Department  of  State,  testi- 
fied before  a  Foreign  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee in  1970  that  article  VII  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  will  not  compel  the 
United  States  to  immediately  renegotiate 
its  extradition  treaties  or  to  enter  into 
any  new  extradition  treaties.  Rather 
whenever  the  United  States  in  the  nor- 
mal course  of  events  decided  it  was  in  its 
best  interest  to  renegotiate  or  make  new 
extradition  treaties,  the  United  States 
would  seek  to  include  genocide  as  one  of 
the  crimes  covered. 

So  we  can  reasonably  assume,  Mr. 
President,  that  American  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  will  not  expose 
Americans  to  extradition  to  Russia  or 
Red  China.  I  call  upon  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 
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THE  PEACE  CORPS  REALLY 
WORKS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  spoke  at  some  length  about  why  I 
thought  the  Peace  Corps  was  an  institu- 
tion in  need  of  our  firm  endorsement.  I 
urged  the  Members  of  this  Chamber  to 
vote  for  a  fiUl  f imding  of  the  Peace  Corps 
in  recognition  of  the  great  work  it  has 
already  done  and  will  continue  to  do. 

Only  yesterday.  I  received  a  letter 
which  describes  in  a  most  eloquent  way 
just  why  we  need  the  Peace  Corps.  The 
letter  is  an  eyewitness  report  and  the 
message  is  clear.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Januabt  21,  1972 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
U.S.   Senate.   Old   Senate   Office   Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Httmphrey:  The  attached 
photo  of  my  young  Indian  friend,  Suba  Rao 
is  a  success  story.  Suba  Rao,  along  with  hla 
father  and  two  brothers,  rely  on  Ave  acres  of 
land  to  sustain  their  family  of  seven.  This 
lush  sorghum  crop  yielded  over  100  bushels/ 
acre,  a  yield  which  any  American  sorghum 
farmer  would  envy.  During  the  other  months 
of  the  year  this  family  raises  Improved  va- 
rieties of  rice  and  peanuts,  with  equally  im- 
pressive yields.  How  did  they  do  it?— with  the 
reliable  flow  of  water  from  the  Tungabhadra 
Irrigation  Project  and  the  technical  assist- 
ance of  a  joint  team  of  young  Indian  and 
American  agricultural  extension  workers. 
The  Americans  were  Peace  Corps  Volun- 
teers— specially  trained  in  Kannada  (the 
language  of  Mysore  State)  and  in  the  applied 
skills  of  land  leveling,  irrigation  water  man- 
agement, and  in  the  use  of  new  seed  va- 
rieties, chemical  fertilizers  and  insecticides. 
This  "package  of  practices"  has  enabled 
thousands  of  Indian  farmers  such  as  Suba 
Rao  to  quickly  learn  to  make  the  most  pro- 
ductive use  of  extremely  limited  land  and 
water  resources. 

I  was  among  the  first  group  of  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers  to  work  with  farmers  in  the  Tung- 
abhadra  Irrigation  Project  from  1966-68. 
Subsequently  two  more  volunteer  groups 
have  been  requested  by  the  Mysore  Agri- 
culture  Department  to  continue  assisting  in 
this  vital  agricultural  development  effort. 
Over  half  of  the  Tungabhadra's  1.2  million 
acres  of  irrigable  land  is  yet  to  be  developed. 
The  reason  I  tell  you  this  personal  experi- 
ence, which  I  believe  is  representative  of  the 
much  needed  work  that  thousands  of  other 
volunteers  have  done  and  continue  to  do  in 
55  countries  throughout  the  world,  is  be- 
cause the  continued  viability  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Is  In  grave  Jeopardy. 

As  you  know,  this  year  the  President  re- 
quested you  and  your  Congressional  col- 
leagues to  appropriate  a  tight  $82.2  million 
to  fund  the  Peace  Corps  In  fiscal  1972.  That 
amount  is  $2.5  million  less  than  the  Peace 
Corps  budget  appropriated  by  Congress  In 
1971.  However,  Instead  of  approving  this  au- 
stere 1972  budget  proposal  of  $82.2  million. 
Congress  first  passed  an  authorization  bill 
with  a  $77.2  million  ceiling  and  then  in 
December,  1971,  lowered  that  celling  to  a 
meager  $72  million.  As  you  know,  to  date- 
over  six  months  Into  this  fiscal  year— Con- 
gress has  still  not  passed  an  appropriation 
bill  to  fund  the  Peace  Corps  program  for  the 
remainder  of  1972. 

A  $72  million  appropriation  will  undercut 
the  very  essence  of  the  Peace  Corps  program. 
Such  an  action  will  result  in: 

(1)  Recall  of  4,000  of  the  8,000  volunteers 
now  serving  in  the  field. 

(2)  Total  withdrawal  in  15  of  the  55  coun- 
tries now  served  by  the  Peace  Corps. 

(3)  Total  cancellation  of  training  pro- 
grams for  2.400  volunteers  committed  to 
enter  Peace  Corps  training  between  now  and 
June  30,  1972. 

(4)  Drastic  professional  staff  reductions  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Therefore.  I  urge  you  to  carefully  weigh 
the  unfortunate  consequences  of  such  a 
meager  appropriation.  If  you  support  the 
kind  of  success  stories  that  I  have  related 
from  my  own  experience  as  a  volunteer,  then 
it  is  essential  that  you  vote  to  appropriate 
at  least  the  original  $77.2  million  authorized 
by  Congress.  A  more  responsible  action  would 
be  to  persuade  yoiu-  Congressional  colleagues 
to  appropriate  the  $82.2  million  requested  by 
the  President. 

One  final  word.  As  a  utility  executive,  both 
the  public  and  management  I  serve  con- 


stantly demand  that  I  apply  a  "cost/beneflt 
analysis"  to  every  proposed  fiscal  action.  As 
I  have  already  stated,  my  own  experience 
(and  the  collective  Judgment  of  other  former 
volunteers  that  I  know)  is  that  the  Peace 
Corps  cost/benefit  ratio  is  very  favorable 
measured  In  terms  of  productive  develop- 
ment reaped  per  dollar  invested. 

But  we  must  not  overlook  the  tremendous 
benefits  that  America  can  gain  from  this 
rather  minor  foreign  relations  investment 
(in  comparison  with  our  defense  and  weap- 
ons aid  appropriations).  The  benefit  is  this: 
Peace  Corps  Volunteers  work  at  the  grass 
roots  level — ichere  95'c  of  the  ivorld's  popu- 
lation is  at.  For  over  ten  years  volunteers 
have  built  an  empathy,  rapport  and  under- 
standing of  third  world  cultures  that  no 
other  American  institution  attempting  to 
foster  American  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  has  ever  achieved. 

Through  committed  volunteerism  coupled 
with  linguistic,  cultural  and  skills  training, 
thousands  of  Americans  like  myself  have 
begun  to  Intimately  learn  some  of  the  diver- 
gent values,  attitudes  and  aspirations  held 
by  the  vast  majority  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion. This  I  believe  Is  a  critical  lesson  for 
Americans  to  learn.  In  spit*  of  our  current 
technological  and  nattu-al  resource  advan- 
tages. America  must  face  the  hard  reality 
that  we  are  but  a  small  segment  of  the 
world's  global  village.  We  simply  cannot  af- 
ford to  alienate  ourselves  from  95 '"r  of  the 
world's  people — the  overwhelming  grass  roots 
constituency. 

The  Peace  Corps  Is  by  no  stretch  of  the 
Imagination  a  "super"  institution  in  its  abil- 
ity to  meaningfully  respond  to  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  this  grass  roots  constituency. 
But  It  Is  a  successful  start — a  vital  training 
ground— if  America  Is  truly  committed  to 
being  a  contributing  member  of  the  global 
village. 

Your  active  support  and  vote  for  an  $82.2 
million  Peace  Corps  appropriation  for  fiscal 
1972  will  demonstrate  your  commitment  to 
this  goal.  I 

Sincerely,     ' 

Wn.LIAM  S.  Seeley, 

Administrator, 
Environmental  Regulation. 


NATIONAL  HUNTING  AND  FISHING 
DAY— 1972 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, I  had  the  privilege  of  hosting  a 
meeting  that  will  have  profound  impact 
on  the  future  of  the  sportsmen  and  non- 
sportsmen  alike  in  our  Nation. 

Leaders  of  more  than  half  a  himdred 
organizations  representing  a  broad  range 
of  interest  In  the  Nation  came  together 
yesterday  in  the  Senate  Caucus  Room  to 
make  preparations  for  National  Himting 
and  Fishing  Day  on  September  23  of  this 
year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks to  this  distinguished  group  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  Hunting  and  Pishing  Day 

Not  long  ago.  I  came  across  four  para- 
graphs In  a  book  which  are  particularly  ap- 
propriate to  today's  remarks  by  reading  those 
paragraphs: 

"Today,  both  our  physical  and  social  en- 
vironments have  become  deadly  enemies. 

"How  did  it  happen?  Obviously  some  of  the 
things  we've  been  doing  to  our  environments 
that  seemed  right  all  along  must  have  been 
wrong. 

"We  didn't  realize  that  each  time  we  do 


something  to  the  environment.  It  In  turn 
does  something  to  us. 

"Until  e£ich  one  of  tis  understands  that  we 
are  not  separate  from  our  environments,  but 
part  of  them,  we  will  fail  to  see  the  direct 
relationship  between  our  environments,  and 
our  health,  our  behavior,  and  even  our  ability 
to  understand  ourselves." 

Well,  all  along  there  were  som.e  Americans 
who  did  understand.  Some  Americans  who 
long  ago  realized  that  Nature  was  not  In- 
exhaustible, that  there  existed  in  It  a  delicate 
ecological  balance  that  should  not — must 
not — be  upset  .  .  .  and  that  man's  stirvlval 
and  well-being — and  the  survival  and  tran- 
quility of  the  society  of  man — depended  upon 
a  wholesome  respect,  yes,  and  affection,  for 
that  balanced  ecosystem. 

I  speak  of  the  outdoor  sportsmen,  of  course, 
those  Americans  who  not  only  stand  in  awe  of 
Nature,  but  love  It  and  are  dedicated  to  its 
preservation. 

It  was  they  who — decades  ago — sounded 
early  alarms  about  the  raping  of  the  land, 
the  pillaging  of  forests,  the  pollution  of  lakes 
and  streams  and  oceans,  the  Indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  fish  and  wildlife.  And  It  was 
they — even  then — who  were  trying  to  do 
something  to  stop  it. 

For  a  long  time — a  very  long  time — we 
didn't  listen. 

And  for  an  even  longer  time  we  didn't 
credit  them  with  what  they  were  doing  .  .  . 
doing  for  all  of  us. 

And  so,  today,  I  am  most  pleased  to  host 
this  first  meeting  of  the  leadership  of  those 
who  want  to  recognize  the  many  contribu- 
tions of  the  outdoor  sportsmen. 

When  the  parades  and  the  celebrations  and 
the  open  houses  and  displays  mark  the  first 
National  Hunting  and  Pishing  Day  this  year, 
we  can  all  look  back  and  say:  "This  was  the 
beginning." 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  those  of  you 
who  came  long  distances  to  make  your  input 
toward  Insuring  success. 

I  began  my  own  effort  last  summer,  and  1 
know  that  many  of  you  have  worked  on  this 
concept  as  long  and  as  hard  as  I  have. 

In  this  regard.  I'd  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
my  friend  and  Congressional  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Robert  Slkes.  Bob's  sponsorship  of 
the  bill  in  the  House  has  generated  great 
Interest  in  that  body  for  a  national  recog- 
nition of  the  outdoor  sportsman. 

For  myself.  I've  been  truly  gratified  by  the 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  responses  that 
have  poured  Into  my  offices.  From  all  across 
the  country,  letters  and  telegrams  have  en- 
couraged me  to  keep  working  for  Congres- 
sional approval  of  National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day. 

Thirty  three  Senators  have  co-sponsored 
the  resolution,  and  the  governors  of  nearly 
two  dozen  states  have  declared  hunting  and 
fishing  days  in  the  spirit  of  my  resolution. 
Our  bill  in  the  Senate  is  now  before  the 
Senate  Federal  Charters,  Holidays  and  Cele- 
brations Subcommittee,  chaired  by  one  of 
the  co-sponsors  of  the  bill.  Senator  Roman 
Hruska.  We  are  all  hoping  that  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee  will  soon  consider  the 
bill. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  have  also  asked 
the  Postmaster  General  to  Issue  a  stamp 
commemorating  National  Hunting  and  Fish- 
ing Day  and  honoring  the  efforts  of  outdoor 
sportsmen  in  environmental  protection.  In 
game  management  and  in  species  preserva- 
tion. 

And  so.  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  again  for 
coming  here  to  begin  the  planning  for  the 
first  National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day. 

I  know  that  the  time  spent  will  be  more 
than  repaid  by  the  public  Interest  and  ac- 
claim that  the  day  wUl  Inspire  next 
September. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
thing  that  is  evident  from  yesterday's 


meeting  and  from  the  interest  that  has 
been  shown  for  National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day  is  that  all  segments  of  the 
society  give  it  support. 

The  meeting  established  a  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Day  1972  Steering  Commit- 
tee to  conduct  the  activities  this  year. 
This  committee  is  made  up  of  representa- 
tives from  wildlife  and  environmental 
groups,  sportsmen,  service,  labor,  forestry, 
and  recreational  organizations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
the  members  of  the  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Day  1972  Steering  Committee  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  members 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

List  of  Members 
cochairmen 

Thomas  L.  Kimball,  Executive  Director,  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation. 

Raymond  C.  Hubley,  Executive  Director, 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 

secretary 
Charles  Dickey,   Promotion   Director,   Na- 
tional Shooting  Sports  Foundation. 

MEMBERS 

Mrs.  Donald  E.  Clusen.  Director  of  Com- 
mittee on  Environmental  Programs  and  Proj- 
ects, League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States. 

Ted  S.  Pettlt,  National  Conservation  Direc- 
tor, Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Maxwell  E.  Rich,  Executive  Vice  President, 
National  Rifle  Assn.  of  America. 

Sheldon  W.  Samuels,  Director,  Occupa- 
tional Health,  Safety  and  Environmental  Af- 
fairs, lUD.  AFL-CIO. 

William  E.  Towell,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, American  Forestry  Association. 

Carl  A.  Troester,  Jr.,  Executive  Secretary, 
American  Assn.  for  Health,  Physical  Educa- 
tion, and  Recreation. 

Douglas  Trussell,  Assistant  Vice  President, 
National  Assn.  of  Manufacturers. 

Crordon  K.  Zimmerman,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, National  Assn.  Conservation  Districts. 

Bodle  McDowell.  President,  Outdoor  Writ- 
ers Assn.  of  America. 

Forrest  Durand.  Executive  Director,  Inter- 
national Association,  Game,  Fish  and  Con- 
servation Commissioners. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  much 
of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  yester- 
days  gathering  goes  to  the  Interim 
Steering  Committee  which  set  up  this 
meeting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  names  of  the 
Interim  Steering  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Interim  Steering  Committee 

Chairman.  Daniel  A.  Poole,  President,  Wild- 
life Management  Institute. 

Secretary,  Cliff  Morrow,  Hunting  and  Con- 
servation, National  Rifle  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Ted  S.  Pettlt.  Conservation  Director.  Na- 
tional Conservation  Committee,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America. 

Dr.  Richard  A.  Wade,  Executive  Secretary, 
Sport  Pishing  Institute, 

William  E.  Towell,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, American  Forestry  Association. 

Gordon  K.  Zimmerman.  Executive  Secre- 
tary, National  Association  of  Conservation 
Districts. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  also  to  include  in  the  Record 
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at  this  point  a  list  of  those  in  attendance 
at  the  meeting,  because  it  indicates  once 
again  the  scope  of  interest  in  this  ef- 
fort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

List  op  Attendance 

•      T   ^^^"}F^^^^  °^  ^^^  Interior:   Mr.  WlUIam 
L.  Colpltts,  Pish  &  WUdllfe  Service 

Mr.  Charles  O.  Carothers  III,  Special  As- 
^stant    in    the    Office,    of    Fish    &    WUdllfe 

Bureau  of  Reclamation:  Mr.  Ottls  Peterson 
Special   Assistant   to   the   Commissioner 

Department   of   Agriculture:    Dr.   Richard 
1 .  MarKs. 

Environmental     Protective     Agency      Mr 
Dick  Haffman,  Office  of  PubMc  Affairs 

Water   Pollution    Control    Fed.:    Mr.    Leo 
Weaver.  Assistant  Executive   Secretary 
ReZions!''''    ^^    '*'^"^'^'    ^"""^er.    Public 

wfH<=?'°^,^°''  '^^^  ^  •  ^'^°-  ^^-  Clark  G. 
Webster.  Manager.  Wildlife  Mgt 

National  Marine  Fisheries  Service:  Mr 
rSor        °°"^<^^»"*:    Assistant    to    the    Dl- 

Pl^h^rtw''  ^"^^^^^  Special  Assistant  for  Sport 

rv^nl''^?^  Manufacturers  Organization:   Mr. 
Doug  Morgan.  President. 

^J^S'^t'''*"  P"'P^°o<i  Association:  Mr.  Rob- 
ert E.  Jones. 

National  Assoclaton  of  State  Departments 
of  Agriculture:  Mr.  WUllam.  Stanwo^<^  Gart? 
Executive  Secretary.  ^«m.ii. 

rJTr.J'^;    f^^^   ^-    Seefeldt,   Manager. 
FFA  Contests  &  Award  Programs 
^American  Forest  Institute:  Miss  Phyllis  A. 

.->,^»"**«'*  Management  Institute:  Mr.  Dan- 
tor  ^.nT°tH^-  ^J-  ^"'^'^  L-  Williamson.  rS- 
tor.    Outdoor  News  Bulletin  •• 

^The  Wildlife  Society:  Mr.  Lynn  A.  Green- 

National  Wildlife  Federation:  Mr.  PhUip  A 

Douglas,  Assistant  to  the  Director 

\rr°RnH?'",v.^r^"^"'  Association   of  America: 
Mr.  Bodle  McDowell.  President 

Mr^vi?°K  't"^^'^  Loading  Rifle  Association: 

Mr.  Vaughn  K.  Goodwin.  President 
APL-CIO:  Mr.  Sheldon  W.  Samuels 
National  Forest  Products  Association-  Mr 

John  Koenlg.  Office  of  Public  Relations  '         ' 

wTn!   ^^Z'"^''    Forestry    Association:    Mr. 

William  E.  Towell,  Executive  Vice  President 

Rarn»c   i^r^T^"'^^  °^  Engineers:  Col.  WUllam 
Barnes,  Mr.  Levertv.  Mr.  Crane 

Headquarters  USAF:  Mr.  Walter  W.  Barrett 
Serviced    °     ''"'''°'    '''''''   "'^    Recreation 

U.S.  Forest  Service:  Mr.  Everett  R  Doman 
Director  of  Wildlife  Mgt.;  Mr  Alex  SmitS' 
Director.  Dlv.  of  Informltion  and  Education' 
PardT  ^°'"^'*''^'  ^^^'^'at'o":    Mr.  D°ck 

Chines  E.^jYcKso'n'"  ^''""''''^  '"^"^"^--  ^^ 

Fis^h^7n?Tirdr  krfn^ch^°^^  "^°""^'  «^^^' 
American    Fisheries    Society;     Mr     Henrv 

Clepper.  Executive  Secretary  ^ 

American  Casting  Association;  Mr.  Clifford 

L,  Netherton.  Mr.  Jay  C.  Reed,  Mr.  C.  Clyde 

Newman.  Delegates.  v^'yue 

National  Skeet  Shooting  Association:   Mr 
W.uiam  E.  Rollow,  Director,  Chairman  Legis-' 
lanve  and  Governmental  Relations  Commit- 
North  American  Wildlife  Foundation:  Mr. 
C.  R.  Gutermuth.  Secretary. 

National  Recreation  and  Park  Association- 
Mrs.  Carol  Bickley.  Director.  Division  of  C: 
cial  Programs.  *^ 

trwJ''lT^'<-^^^''"*"°"  °'  Conser^-ation  Dls- 
siretary'  ^  Z'nimerman,  Executive 

Appalachian  Trail  Conference:  Mr.  Lester 
L,.  iioimes.  Executive  Director. 
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National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation-  Mr 
Charles  Dickey.  Director  of  Promotion;'  Mr' 
Warren  Page.  Executive  Vice  President 
xf.    T^l*"^^u"'*"^^   Leadership    Foundation; 
Mr.  John  Rhea.  Executive  Director 

u/fn """l  ^'^*''''^   Institute:    Mr.    Richard   A. 
Wade.  Executive  Secretary 

American  Pishing  Tackle  Manufacturers 
Assocmtion:  Mr  John  G.  Zervas.  Director. 
Public  Information. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America:  Mr.  Ted  S  Pettit 
Director  of  Conservation. 

National  Rifle  Association  of  America - 
Maxwell  E.  Rich,  Executive  Vice  President^ 
Prank  C.  Daniel,  Secretary;  ClllT  Morrow  Dil 
rector.  Hunting  and  Conservation;  Jack  Hess. 
°.T  l^.,?^^^  of  Public  Relations;  John 
Jolrg  Davidson.    Steve    H'nes.    Robert 

North  American  Falconers  Association-  Mr 
Charles  W.  Harry.  Vice  President 

Extension  Service.  USDA:  Mr.  H.  G.  Gever 
Director.  Natural  Resources  and  Env  im- 
provement; Dr.  Richard  Marks.  Extension 
Forester  and  Acting  Wildlife  Specialist 

American  Automobile  Association-  Mr 
Warren  G.  Stambaugh.  Travel  Editor 

Soil  Conservation  Service:  Mr.  Lawrence  W 
Compton.  Biologist. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  at  the  present  time 
a  or  my  colleagues  have  Joined  in  co- 
sponsormg  Senate  Joint  Resolution  117 
which  I  introduced  and  which  caUs  upon 
the  President  to  declare  a  National  Hunt- 
ing and  Pishing  Day.  i  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  the  names  of  these 
Senators  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

List  or  Cosponsors 

Mike  Mansfield. 

Hugh  Scott. 

Alan  Bible. 

Gale  W.  McGee. 

Frank  E.  Moss. 

Mike  Gravel. 

Bob  Pack  wood. 

Ted  Stevens. 

Claiborne  Pell. 
Paul  J.  Fannin. 
Frank  Church. 
Howard  W.  Cannon. 
Clifford  P.  Ca.se. 
Wallace  F.  BrNNrrr. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
James  L.  Buckley. 
Roman  L.  Hruska. 
Walter  F.  Mondale. 
Edmund  S.  Muskie. 
Barry  Goldwater. 
John  L.  McClellan. 
James  B  Pear.'jon. 
Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr. 
Peter  H.  Dominick. 

QUFNTIN  N.  BLTIDICK. 

Glenn  J.  Beall,  Jr. 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr 
Richard  S.  Schweiker. 
William  E.  Brock  III 
David  H.  Gambrell. 
Strom  Thurmond. 
Jennings  Randolph. 
Norr is  Cotton. 


u^^^^y^^^  "°  obJecUon,  the  names 
and  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Names  and  Resolutions 

Representative  Bob  Sikes,  House  Joint 
Resolution  798. 

Representative  Hamilton  Pish.  Jr  Houra 
Joint  Resolution  815.  ' 

Representative  Bob  Caset.  House  Joint 
Resolution  834.  ««"ius 

Representative  Tom  Foley.  House  Joint 
Resolution  846. 

Representative  Glenn  M.  Anderson,  Hou^e 
Joint  Resolution  851. 

Representative  Albert  H.  Qtrns,  House 
Joint  Resolution  871.  ° 

Representative  Patrick  T.  Caffery.  House 
Joint  Resolution  890. 

T  f  ^Plfsentatlve  Fletcher  Thompson.  House 

Joint  Resolution  894. 

T  f^t'^i^^itatlve     Joshua     Eilbero,     House 

Joint  Resolution  918. 

T  ^«P£fsentatlve    John    r.    Rarick.    House 

Joint  Resolution  921. 

T  f ^Plfsentatlve  Harley  O.  Staggers,  House 

Joint  Resolution  926. 

Representative  Earle  Cabell.  House  Joint 
Resolution  929.  ""'"i. 

Representative  James  M.  Hanlet,  House 
Joint  Resolution  930. 

Representative  Fernand  J.  St  Germain, 
House  Joint  Resolution  952 

Representative  Philip  E.  Ruppe.  House 
Joint  Resolution  976.  ">.'use 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 

/oo^i!^f '^  *°  '■^P°''*  *hat  the  Governors 
oi  zs  states  have  proclaimed  State  Hunt- 
ing and  Fishing  Days  during  1971  In 
some  instances  these  proclamations 
came  through  gubernatorial  acUon  and 
m  some  instances  through  legislative  ac- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
this  list  of  States  who  have  proclaimed 
National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 

List  or  States 
Arkansas  by  Governor  Dale  Bumpers 
California   by  unanimous   passage  of   the 

CaUfornla  Legislature. 

^^Connecticut  by  Governor  Thomas  J.  Mes- 

Delaware  by  Governor  Russell  W.  Peter- 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  acknowledge  the  efforts  of  Congress- 
man Bob  Sikes  of  Florida  for  his  spon- 
sorship of  the  Hunting  and  Pishing  Day 
resolution  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. To  date.  14  other  Members  of  the 
House  have  indicated  their  support  of  his 
action  by  introducing  identical  resolu- 
tions. 

I  ask  that  the  Record  show  at  this  point 
these  Members  and  the  resolutions  that 
they  have  introduced. 


Georgia  by  Governor  Jimmy  Carter 
Idaho  by  Governor  Cecil  E.  Andrus 
Illinois  by  Governor  Richard  B.  Ogllvle 
Iowa  by  Governor  Robert  D.  Ray 
Kansas  by  Governor  Robert  Docking 
Kentucky  by  Governor  Louie  B.  Nunn 
Louisiana  by  Governor  John  J.  McKeithen. 
Maine  by  Governor  Kenneth  M.  Curtis 
Maryland  by  Governor  Marvin  Mandel' 

ken  *°  ^^  Governor  William  G.  MUll- 

Minnesota  by  Governor  Wendell  R.  Ander- 

jj^^^'ssippi    by   Governor  John   Bell   Wil- 
Nebraska  by  Governor  J.  James  Exon 

(Oct^)  ^""^^^  ^^  Governor  William  T.  Cahlll 

ScotT***    Carolina    by    Governor    Robert    W. 

Ohio  by  Governor  John  J.  Gilligan 
Pennsylvania   by   Governor   Milton   Shapp 
(Outdoor  Sportsmens  Day  Sept.  26). 
Tennessee  by  Governor  Winfleld  Dunn. 
Vermont  by  Governor  Deane  C.  Davis. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
further  information   may  be  available 
about  National  Hunting  and  Pishing  Day 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
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Record  at  this  point  material  from  a  just 
published  fact  sheet  on  National  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

National  Hunting  and  Pishing  Day 
Historically  the  Joint  activities  of  hunting 
and  Ashing  have  been  held  in  the  highest 
regard  as  a  prime  recreational  activity.  In 
Feudal  Europe  hunting  and  fishing  were  held 
to  be  royal  sport  reserved  for  the  nobUity. 
As  the  Feudal  Age  passed  from  the  scene, 
one  of  the  early  concessions  was  the  designa- 
tion if  some  game  as  being  suitable  for 
pursuit  by  the  Yeomanry  and  later  ordinary 
citizenry.  In  early  America,  game  and  fish 
were  a  major  and  frequently  the  sole  source 
of  food  for  the  early  settlers.  The  concern 
of  American  pioneers  for  fish  and  game  led 
to  the  first  American  conservation  laws.  Early 
leaders  in  the  qiun^e^atlon  movement  such 
as  John  Audub6n.  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
Gliford  Pinchot.  the  originator  of  the  word 
conservation,  came  from  the  ranks  of  out- 
doorsmen  whose  first  interest  was  hunting 
and  fishing.  Today,  that  trend  continues. 
With  scarcely  an  exception,  the  most  effec- 
tive leaders  in  the  fight  to  save  the  environ- 
ment developed  their  dedication  to  the  cause 
from  their  early  outdoor  experiences  in  hunt- 
ing and  fishing. 

Economically,  some  50  million  hunters  and 
fishermen  spend  4  billion  dollars  annually  in 
pursuit  of  their  avocation.  Dollars  that  enter 
the  economy  through  such  diverse  channels 
as  transportation  expenses,  food,  lodging, 
and  clothing,  as  well  as  the  more  direct  cost 
of  equipment  and  license  fees. 

For  many  years,  the  only  funds  avaUable 
to  Federal  and  State  Governments  for  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  came  from 
special  taxes  and  fees  levied  solely  on  hunt- 
ers and  fishermen.  To  date,  some  two  and  a 
half  billion  dollars  in  tax  and  license  fees, 
over  and  above  all  other  including  public  tax 
contributions,  has  been  the  sportsman's  spe- 
cial financial  contributions  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  others,  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Mclntyre  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Congressman  Robert  L.  E.  Sikes  of  Florida, 
have  introduced  respectively  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  Joint 
resolutions  to  declare  the  fourth  Saturday 
of  September  as  National  Hunting  and  Pish- 
ing Day.  Twenty-three  states  and  one  city 
have  issued  such  proclamations.  Major  con- 
servationists and  conservation  organizations 
enthusiastically  endorse  the  concept  of  cele- 
brating a  National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day 
each  year. 

The  purpose  of  such  a  celebration  Is  to 
call  attention  to  the  considerable  contribu- 
tion hunters  and  fishermen  make  to  our  na- 
tional welfare  and  introduce  the  nonhunting 
public  to  the  hunters  and  fishermen  in  their 
community  with  the  view  of  promoting  har- 
mony and  a  greater  total  public  concern  for 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  viable  environment. 

The  main  thrust  of  this  celebration  is  sug- 
gested to  be  an  open  house  hosted  by  local 
sportsman's  organizations  during  which 
graphic  demonstrations  of  all  club  activities 
IS  presented  to  the  visiting  public,  including 
such  things  as  nature  walks,  habitat  restora- 
tion projects,  hunting  &  fishing  clinics,  skUl 
demonstrations  and  participation.  Themes, 
programs  and  projects  are  suggested  as  those 
falling  best  within  the  capabUities  of  the 
separate  clubs  and  organization. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  enormous  support  and  effort  in- 
dicated by  these  facts  is  clear  evidence 
that  National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day 
has  come  of  age. 

I  hope  that  more  of  my  colleagues  will 
want  to  join  in  sponsoring  Senate  Joint 


Resolution  117  to  give  further  national 
recognition  to  this  activity. 

I  hope  that  soon  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee ma:'  be  ready  to  report  this  reso- 
lution £ind  that  we  can  move  to  action  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  adopt  it. 

Too  many  months,  too  many  years, 
too  many  decades  have  gone  by  without 
suitable  expression  of  appreciation  for 
the  lasting  contributions  the  outdoor 
sportsman  has  made  to  a  better  world, 
a  cleaner  world,  a  healthier  world. 

It  is  time  we  act  to  make  om-  apprecia- 
tion known. 


MAHALIA  JACKSON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
profoundly  saddened  by  the  death  of 
Mahalia  Jackson,  whose  gospel  songs 
stirred  the  heart  and  conscience  of  every 
American  over  the  years.  I  have  lost  a 
dear  and  kind  friend. 

The  stilling  of  this  warm,  rich  voice  in 
praise  of  God  is  a  great  loss  to  America 
and  the  world.  Her  music  of  joy  and 
agony,  hope  and  need,  broke  a  silence  of 
communication  that  would  otherwise 
have  surrounded  so  many  of  us — over- 
coming that  perennial  barrier  between 
man  and  his  Maker,  as  well  as  his  fellow 
man. 

Truly  a  great  lady,  a  human  being  with 
soul,  she  gave  of  herself  totally  in  ser\'ice 
to  God  and  her  people.  She  was  a  woman 
of  true  beauty,  because  it  came  from  her 
heart.  She  served  her  Nation  nobly  in 
healing  the  wounds  of  a  divided  society, 
and  in  building  bridges  oi  imderstanding 
and  good  will  throughout  the  world.  She 
knew  poverty  and  wealth,  the  ignominy 
of  discrimination  and  the  praise  of  fame, 
but  she  remained  a  genuine  person,  deep- 
ly concerned  to  advance  the  equal  op- 
portunities that  life  should  offer  to  every 
American.  I  was  honored  to  share  in  her 
friendship. 

Mahalia  Jackson's  greatness  is  firmly 
established  in  the  world  of  musical  artis- 
try. But  I  shall  remember  her  best  for  a 
single  song  r.t  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  ICing.  Jr.  May  that  song  now  be 
her  promise:  "Precious  Lord,  Take  My 
Hand." 


NURSING  HOMES :  A  NEW 
PERSPECTIVE 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Her- 
bert Shore,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Jewish  Homes  for  the  Aged  is  well 
known  to  experts  in  the  field  of  long- 
term  care.  His  involvement  with  care  of 
the  aged  can  be  measured  in  decades  and 
his  facility  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  enjoys  an 
excellent  reputation. 

Dr.  Shore  frequently  communicates 
with  my  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term 
Care  and  often  provides  perspectives 
which  can  only  come  from  having  an 
active  role  in  care  for  the  infirm  elderly. 
His  dedication  to  improving  the  quality 
of  life  for  nursing  home  patients  makes 
his  comments  especially  helpful.  For 
these  reasons,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  entered  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  Dr.  Shore 
recently  wrote  to  the  Honorable  Elliot 
Richardson,  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  Association  of  Jewish 

Homes  for  the  Aged. 

NovcmbeT  18, 1971 
Hon.  Elliot  Richardson. 

Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Secretary  Richardson:  I  was  pres- 
ent at  the  Duke-AARP  Conference  and  "had 
the  privilege  of  hearing  your  remarks  as  well 
as  witnessing  your  introduction  of  Mrs.  Ma- 
rie Callender.  I  have  also  since  heard  Sec- 
retary Veneman  and  Dr.  Arthur  Fleming 
at  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  American 
Association  of  Homes  for  Aging  in  Seattle. 
Since  Mr.  Veneman's  remarks  so  closely  par- 
alleled yours,  1  can  only  assume  that  the 
positions  being  taken  are  the  Department's 
policy  re  institutional  care. 

As  one  who  has  served  as  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  Homes  for  Aging 
and  of  the  National  Association  of  Jewish 
Homes  for  the  Aged,  I  am  writing  to  state 
my  concern  with  the  posture  the  institu- 
tion is  being  placed  in  and  with  the  thrust 
the  Administration  has  taken  relative  to  al- 
ternatives for  Institutional  care.  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  share  my  views  with  vou  and  ask 
your  Indulgence  in  reading  them. 

The  institution  (nursing  home— home  for 
aged)  is  not  responsible  for  the  present  posi- 
tion it  finds  itself  in. 

UntU  three  or  four  decades  ago,  the  in- 
stitution, more  specifically,  the  almshouse, 
represented  our  major  puljllc  policy  for  care 
of  the  poor  and  infirm  aged,  and  policy  de- 
velopment of  the  aged  is  a  history  of  the 
abandonment  of  that  policy. 

The  emergence  of  the"  phUanthropic  or 
voluntary  home  was  essentially  the  first  step 
in  the  effort  to  abandon  the  public  institu- 
tion made  on  behalf  of  the  "deserving  poor" 
and  sometimes  the  not-so-poor.  aged. 

The  first  step  in  the  effort  to  abandon 
the  public  institution  was  the  movement  for 
"old  age  pensions"  and  '■social  security" 
which  was  "a  revolt  against  institutions  as 
a  welfare  resource."  What  we  succeeded  In 
doing  was  to  transfer  responsibility  for  care 
of  a  very  high  proportion  of  the  Institutional- 
ized aged  from  public  Institutions,  and  to  a 
lesser  degree,  from  philanthropic  institutions 
to  proprietary  Institutions,  which  either 
had  not  existed  or  were  of  no  significance 
before. 

The  large  public  institution  did  not  dis- 
appear, although  it  has  changed  Its  name 
and  its  function,  but  a  new  institutional 
resource  was  added  to  help  serve  "social  se- 
curity (and  later  old  age  assistance) 
paupers".  We  brought  into  existence  in- 
stitutions where  the  cost  of  care  equals  the 
old  age  assistance  check— abolishing  the 
"lease-out"  system  of  care  of  the  poor.  Lack- 
ing a  decent  social  policy  for  the  aged  society 
drives  out  the  remnants  of  the  soul  of  the 
Institutionalized  old  person  while  It  barely 
keeps  his  body  alive. 

Fifty  years  ago  discussions  of  institutions 
included  a  section  on  the  "sick  bay",  "in- 
finnary"  or  "nursery",  but  these  were  pe- 
rl^eral.  With  the  advent  of  antibiotics  and 
tranquilizers,  we  have  made  them  central. 
Over  the  long  run,  the  basic  function  of 
institutions  fcr  the  aged  has  increasingly 
changed  from  care  of  the  poor  to  care  of  the 
sick.  We.  Increasingly,  define  and  classify 
institutions  along  the  single  dimension  of 
the  health  services  they  offer.  Institution- 
alized aged  are  no  longer  f>oor  therefore  de- 
fective, we  treat  them  as  sick  and  therefore 
invalid. 

It  is  the  absence  of  a  national  policy  for 
long  term  care  that  has  cast  the  Institution 
into  its  present  mold.  It  is  the  wholesale 
dumping  of  patients  from  state  mental  hos- 
pitals into  nursing  homes  so  that  states  can 
use  the  federal  funds  rather  than  their  own: 
that  has  contributed  to  the  problem. 

It  is  the  lack  of  understanding  that  hous- 
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Ing  without  services  (as  PHA  insisted  they 
be  built)  Is  a  disservice  to  the  aged  and 
contributes  to  the  misuse  of  nursing  homes. 

It  Is  lack  of  adequate  welfare  payments 
that  actually  depress  standards  of  care.  The 
elderly  are  the  victims,  caught  in  a  vicious 
trap  between  state  financing  and  lack  of  ade- 
quate resources.  Sources  of  payment  now 
dictates  the  kind,  quality,  quantity  and 
geography  of  care. 

Alternatives  to  Institutional  care  are 
needed.  A  great  host  of  services  to  aged  in 
their  own  homes  and  In  congregate  care 
homes  must  be  developed  but  this  will  not 
in  any  way  change  the  fact  that  at  some 
point  the  aged  need  a  complex  of  services 
available  only  in  an  Institution.  Yes,  we 
need  better  utilization.  I  am  also  opposed 
to  unnecessary  institutionalization,  but  I  am 
not  opposed  to  the  institution  as  a  valid 
resource. 

My  experience  has  shown  me  that  there  is 
a  great  amount  of  pathology  (physical  and 
psychological)  in  the  aged  who  seek  institu- 
tional care. 

I  am  Indeed  pleased  with  President  Nixon's 
program.  It  is  a  good  beginning,  but  only  a 
beginning.  Hopefully  the  White  House  Con- 
ference can  build  on  this  and  will  define  a 
real  national  policy  on  long  term  care. 

The  problems  of  the  aged  in  America's 
Nursing  Homes  will  not  be  solved  with  addi- 
tional programs  of  inspection  and  enforce- 
ment. Necessary  as  it  is  to  enforce  flre  and 
safety  codes,  the  aged  will  be  best  served 
when  government,  the  providers  and  the 
public  can  agree  on  a  program  that  will 
Include:  1.  The  aged  must  be  elevated  from 
second  class  citizens  and  "castoffs"  to  a 
proper  place  in  our  society — one  of  dignity 
and  worth:  2.  Those  who  have  most  direct 
contact  with  the  residents,  the  aides,  maids 
and  waitresses:  those  who  traditionally  pet- 
form  the  closest  and  most  intimate  service 
need  the  greatest  amount  of  training  and 
preparation  for  their  Job;  need  continuing 
support;  need  understanding  of  the  patient 
and  their  special  role  In  meeting  his  need 
and  they  need  a  great  deal  of  recognition 
for  their  performance.  The  bulk  of  all  money 
spent  and  the  thrust  of  all  attention  must 
be  aimed  at  this  level  of  employee.  A  whole 
host  of  innovative  approaches  to  pre-service, 
in-service  and  oia  the  Job  training  must  t>e 
developed  if  we  are  to  achieve  any  success  in 
improving  patient  care. 

This  is  the  key  to  improving  care  if  it  is 
to  occur  at  all. 

Recognize  that  proVision  of  care  is  total — 
that  meeting  the  medical,  nursing  and  health 
needs,  though  imF>ortaiU  and  essential  for 
the  chronically  ill.  aged  and  vulnerable  pop- 
ulation in  Nursing  Homes,  must  be  matched 
with  massive  progranis  to  meet  the  social  and 
personal  needs  of  the  aged. 

Inspections  that  shufHe  papers,  escalate  and 
incresise  paper  work,  test  the  degrees  of  water 
and  nitpick  conditions  of  safety,  though  im- 
portant, cannot  and  will  not  make  the  differ- 
ence as  to  what  does  the  older  f)ersons  have 
to  look  forward  to  each  day;  is  there  rea- 
son, meaning  and  purpose  in  his  existence; 
a  reason  to  get  up?  WISH  he  have  someone  to 
interact  with?  Something  to  do?  People  who 
care?  Unfortunately  the  social  components 
are  not  considered.  We  are  told  we  do  not 
know  how  to  measure  them  or  pay  for  them 
yet  they  are  Just  as  necessary  if  the  indi- 
vidual is  to  live  and  not  merely  exist.  No 
amount  of  inspectors  can  improve  stand- 
ards and  services  as  long  as  payments  are  in- 
adequate. Welfare  rates  actually  depress 
standards.  In  essence,  the  communities  are 
subsidizing  the  States  because  they  refuse 
to  pay  the  true  cost  of  care  but  rather  pay  on 
a  system  of  rates  that  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment sets.  They  demonstrate  the  level  of 
care  and  the  rate  of  payment.  Their  orien- 
tation Is  strictly  a  limited  nursing  care  pro- 


gram. Inadequate  reimbursement  begets  in- 
adequate service. 

No  amount  of  inspection,  no  pious  mouth- 
ing win  change  this. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  posture  that  in- 
dicates that  the  "nursing  homes  be  a  last 
recourse". 

As  long  as  nursing  homes  are  viewed  in 
this  persF>ectlve  and  the  image  is  one  that 
relegates  the  nursing  home  out  of  the  main- 
stream of  appropriate  resources,  nursing 
homes  will  continvie  to  be  the  Slberlas.  the 
warehouses  for  the  dying,  etc. 

If.  however,  the  nursing  home  is  in  fact 
viewea  as  an  important  and  necessary  spe- 
cialized recourse,  we  will  begin  to  achieve  the 
aspirations  of  the  President's  program. 
Rather  than  the  place  to  go  because  there  Is 
no  other  place,  the  aged  should  go  to  nursing 
homes  because  no  other  place  in  the  com- 
munity can  match  it  in  its  specialized  pro- 
gram and  ability  to  care  for  the  aged. 

In  your  remarks  you  mentioned  that  2000 
facilities  voluntarily  withdrew  from  the 
Medicare  program.  While  many  may  have 
withdrawn  because  they  could  not  meet  the 
Federal  standards,  hundreds  UFwn  hundreds 
withdrew  because  they  could  not  live  with 
the  systematic  dismantling  of  the  program 
by  rules  and  regulations,  hospital  auditing, 
denial  of  claims  and  administrative  abuses 
that  made  it  impossible  to  stay  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

When  the  Medicare  legislation  pased.  there 
were  no  "Extended  Care  Facilities"  In  ex- 
istence; It  was  the  nations  skilled  nursing 
homes  that  met  the  challenge,  that  enabled 
the  program  to  be  launched  because  they 
firmly  believed  that  the  aged  had  a  right  to 
use  these  benefits. 

It  has  always  been  the  nursing  homes  that 
have  adapted  to  the  existing  and  changing 
Federal  programs  through  Kerr  Mills,  Vendor 
Medical  programs  and  now  Medicaid.  It  Is 
these  same  nursing  homes  that  are  constantly 
being  cut  back  in  payments  for  service.  HR  1 
in  Its  present  form  will  again  reduce  benefits 
for  the  medicaid  recipients  In  Nursing 
Homes  compounding  confusion  and  creating 
further  havoc  for  the  older  person  and  pro- 
vider alike. 

There  are  no  simple  answers  to  this  highly 
complex  problem.  It  will  take  more  than 
inspectors,  more  than  alternatives  to  insti- 
tutional care,  more  than  a  single  study  of  a 
Florida  Nursing  Home. 

We  are  delighted  with  the  appointment  of 
Mrs.  Callender  and  look  forward  to  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  her  and  with  you  toward 
a  solution  and  a  positive  program  and  na- 
tional policy.  I  pledge  the  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Jewish  Homes  for  Aged 
in  working  with  you. 

We  have  a  long  and  proud  tradition,  as  ac- 
countable, responsible  community  supported 
facilities.  We  have  attempted  to  provide 
leadership  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  not  as 
the  last  recourse,  but  as  specialized  facili- 
ties rendering  a  vital  and  necessary  service 
to  the  aged  today  and  tomorrow. 
Sincerely, 

Herbert  Shore,  Ed.  D., 
Executive  Vice-President. 


THE  WAR  GOES  ON 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
intently,  as  did  other  Americans,  cour- 
tesy of  nationwide  TV,  to  the  President's 
political  statement  outlining  the  Ameri- 
can peace  offer  to  Hanoi.  I  was  disturbed 
by  the  recitation  of  the  many  secret  trips 
Henry  Kissinger  had  made,  in  an  effort 
to  reach  an  agreement  with  North  Viet- 
nam to  end  the  war.  Why  were  these  at- 
tempts not  made  public  earlier?  While 
the    administration    has    been    closely 


guarding  its  secret,  the  world  has  con- 
tinued to  blame  the  war  on  the  United 
States.  If  these  offers  had  been  made 
public,  world  opinion  could  have  focused 
earlier  on  Hanoi  and  the  United  States 
would  have  been  given  credit  for  trying 
to  end  the  fighting. 

I  was  more  disturbed,  however,  by  the 
President's  recitation  of  failure.  The  war 
still  goes  on  today.  The  President's 
speech  was  truly  a  triumph  of  form  over 
substance.  We  were  simply  told  Mr.  Nix- 
on's negotiations  have  not  been  work- 
ing, his  proposals  have  made  no  differ- 
ence, they  have  not  achieved  peace. 

The  key  to  ending  the  war  is  not  the 
administration's  shell  game  peace  plan. 
We  must  set  a  definite  date  for  the  com- 
plete withdi-awal  of  American  forces  from 
Vietnam.  I  believe  that  only  the  actual 
setting  of  a  date  for  withdrawal  and  the 
end  of  bombing  will  bring  our  men  and 
prisoners  home. 

A  Washington  Post  editorial  of  Jan- 
uary 27  entitled  "Vietnam:  The  Same 
Old  Shell  Game"  gives  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  administration's  shopworn 
peace  plan. 

I  recommend  this  penetrating  editorial 
to  my  colleagues,  and  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Vietnam:  The  Same  Old  Shell  Game 

Those  who  value  form  over  substance  may 
find  a  political  triumph  in  Mr.  Nixon's  new 
"Plan  for  Peace"  in  Indochina — a  veritable 
political  master-stroke,  courtesy  of  nation- 
wide TV.  Senator  Mansfield,  for  example, 
hailed  it  as  a  long  step  forward;  Senators 
Muskie  and  Humphrey  welcomed  it  as  a  new 
initiative.  The  President  himself  called  It 
"generous."  as  if  generosity  had  any  place  in 
our  dealings  with  a  ruthless  and  relentless 
adversary.  Republican  sympathizers  are  de- 
lighting in  the  way  the  rug  is  supposed  to 
iiave  been  pulled  from  under  those  who 
have  been  advocating  a  "date  certain"  for 
our  withdrawal  in  exchange  for  our  prison- 
ers of  war — on  the  theory  that  this  Is  what 
the  President  has  been  secretly  ofl^erlng.  This 
is  what  was  meant  to  dazzle  us — along  with 
the  drama  of  Dr.  Kissinger's  thirteen  trans- 
atlantic trips,  the  secret  dealings,  the  sur- 
prise. We  are  meant  to  believe,  in  short  that 
the  President  has  "gone  the  extra  mile  for 
peace"  and  that  whatever  happens  next — 
continued  impasse,  a  new  Communist  of- 
fensive, an  Increase  in  Ameriac  casualties,  a 
prolonged,  open-ended  war — is  not  his  fault. 

Well,  you  can  make  the  argument  that  it 
is  Hanoi's  fault,  or  even  that  the  whole  war 
is  Hanoi's  (or  Peking's  or  Moscow's)  fault, 
and  not  gain  much  by  doing  so.  You  can 
prove,  as  Mr.  Nixon  did.  that  the  enemy  has 
been  dupUcltous.  but  that  is  hardly  a  rev- 
elation. You  can  assert  that  Mr.  Nixon  has 
tried  what  some  of  his  critics  have  long  been 
urging  him  to  try.  but  even  if  that  were  so 
(Which  it  isn't)  it  doesn't  help  much  when 
it  doesn't  work — except  perhaps  at  home,  po- 
litically for  a  time.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is.  of  course,  that  there  is  drama  In  the  un- 
veiling of  a  secret  peace  Initiative  and  a  little 
vindication,  perhaps,  and  not  much  else — 
not  even,  in  this  case,  much  surprise. 

Last  November  12.  Just  about  the  time 
when  Dr.  Kissinger  was  busiest  on  his  Pari- 
siene  rounds,  the  President  was  asked  if  he 
had  any  reMon  for  encouragement  concern- 
ing prospects  for  release  of  our  POWs,  and  he 
replied:  "No  reason  for  encouragement  that 
I  can  talk  about  publicly.  I  can  say,  however, 
that  we  are  pursuing  this  subject,  as  I  have 


Indicated  on  several  occasions  in  a  number 
of  channels  .  .  ."  So  the  likelihood  of  pri- 
vate dealings  was  always  there  and  the  real 
surprise  is  In  the  terms  the  President  was 
offering  "the  other  side";  there  Is.  in  fact, 
no  better  way  to  measure  the  significance 
of  the  President's  hitherto  secret  "plan  for 
peace"  than  by  comparing  it  with  one  he 
was  proposing  publicly  In  October,  1970 — 
when  there  were  384.000  American  troops  in 
South  Vietnam.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Nixon 
announced  that  the  United  States  would  offer 
in  Paris  a  plan  for: 

"An  agreed  timetable  for  complete  with- 
drawal as  part  of  an  over-all  settlement"; 

An  Immediate  and  unconditional  release  of 
all  prisoners  of  war  held  by  both  sides; 

A  fair  political  solution,  which  would  "re- 
flect the  existing  relationship  of  political 
forces "  in  South  Vietnam.  The  U.S.,  he  said, 
would  abide  by  the  outcome  (whether  one 
reached  by  negotiation  or  election,  he  did  not 
specify)  and  he  added  that  "we  know  that 
when  the  conflict  ends,  the  other  side  will 
be  there,  and  the  only  kind  of  settlement 
that  will  endure  is  one  both  sides  have  an  In- 
terest in  preserving  (in  other  words,  an 
eventual  piece  of  the  action  In  Saigon  was 
held  out  to  the  Communists) ; 

An  Indochina  peace  conference,  to  negoti- 
ate a  wider  settlement  which  would  be  guid- 
ed by  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Accords  of 
1954  (Vietnam)  and  1962  (Laos). 

A  cease  fire,  to  be  Internationally  super- 
vised. 

That,  then,  was  the  Nixon  peace  plan  fif- 
teen months  ago,  publicly  put  forth  In  Paris. 
What  is  essentially  new  or  different  about  the 
one  Dr.  Kissinger  has  been  pushing  secretly? 
Essentially  nothing,  except  that  elaborate 
election  machinery  has  been  added — an  elec- 
toral process  made  In  America,  rooted  In 
democratic  Institutions  which  are  alien  to 
the  Vietnamese,  and  one  to  which  Hanoi  has 
been  consistently  hostile.  That,  and  an  eye- 
catching deadline  of  six  months  for  U.S. 
troop  withdrawal,  which  Is  about  as  uncer- 
tain a  "date  certain"  as  could  be  devised, 
depending  as  It  does  on  an  agreement  not 
Just  on  prisoner  exchange,  as  the  President's 
leading  critics  have  proposed,  but  on  work- 
ing out  the  Incredibly  difficult  details  of  a 
cease  fire  and  an  election  procedure. 

This,  we  are  asked  to  believe.  Is  a  new  peace 
plan  whose  unilateral,  public  disclosure  Is 
likely  to  break  the  Impasse  with  Hanoi.  This, 
we  are  told,  is  progress,  when  in  fact  It  is 
more  of  the  same  old  shell  game.  It  may  work, 
for  a  time,  for  as  this  game  has  been  played 
with  the  Vietnam  war  over  the  years,  the 
hand  of  a  government  In  possession  of  a  se- 
cret and  in  command  of  prime  time  has 
proved  more  often  than  not  to  be  qtilcker 
than  the  eye.  But  the  real  news  here  is  not  of 
a  new  peace  plan,  or  even  of  an  earnest  secret 
Initiative.  What  the  President  told  us  Tues- 
day night  was  nothing  more  or  less  than 
that  he  and  Dr.  Kissinger  have  been  privately 
pressing  upon  Hanoi  a  rather  shopworn  peace 
plan,  only  slightly  refurbished,  and  that  over 
a  period  of  30  months  they  have  been  had;  he 
Is  telling  us  that  he  still  wants  It  done  the 
American  way  and  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  still  not  buying  It;  he  Is  telling  us  that 
negotiation  Isn't  working,  and  that  this,  by 
his  own  admission  leaves  the  alternative  of 
"Vletnamizatlon"  which  he  Is  frank  enough 
to  describe  as  the  "long  voyage  home." 

So  unless  there  Is  a  lot  the  President  isn't 
telling  us,  we  are  Just  where  we  were  before 
we  learned  of  Dr.  Kissinger's  secret  travel: 
still  insistent  on  having  It  our  way;  still 
counting  on  the  North  Vietnamese  to  aban- 
don the  goals  of  some  forty  years  of  fighting; 
still  unwilling  to  act  upon  the  President's 
own,  public  estimates  (also  offered  In  Oct., 
1970)  that  the  "South  Vietnamese  have 
gained  the  capability  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion"— and  with  less  and  less  to  offer,  as  our 
ground  forces  shrink.  In  exchange  for  our 
prisoners  of  war. 


SET-ASIDE  PROGRAM  A  FAILURE- 
SECRETARY  BUTZ  MUST  ACT  TO 
AVOID  ANOTHER  GRAIN  SURPLUS 
IN  1972 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
originally  introduced  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 172  last  November  as  a  companion 
measure  to  S.  2729,  the  Strategic  Stor- 
able  Agricultural  Food  Commodities  Act 
of  1971. 

At  that  time  I  said: 

If  enacted.  S.  2729  would  give  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  authority  and  require  him  to 
buy  sufficient  wheat  and  feed  grains  at  prices 
approximating  $1.20  a  bushel  for  corn  and 
$1.40  a  bushel  for  wheat  to  lift  market  prices 
close  to  those  levels.  •   •   • 

If  passed  In  the  next  6  weeks  (S.  2729) 
would  Increase  the  market  value  of  the  1971 
crops  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  about  $1.5 
billion.  A  similar  increase  would  apply  to  the 
1972  crops. 

At  that  time  my  staff  estimated  the  net 
additional  fiscal  year  1972  cost  of  creat- 
ing a  strategic  reserve  imder  S.  2729,  at 
about  $300  million. 

We  had  an  opportunity  to  create  a 
strategic  reserve  which  would  have  con- 
tributed to  stabilizing  consumer  supplies 
and  increasing  farm  income  by  $1.5  bil- 
lion at  a  first  fiscal  year  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  $300  million.  I  regret  that  the 
administration  opposed  this  and  we  were 
unable  to  take  the  needed  legislative 
action. 

We  recognized,  however,  that  passage 
of  S.  2729  by  itself  would  not  provide  a 
long-term  solution  to  the  economic  prob- 
lems facing  grain  producers.  We  con- 
cluded that  unless  more  effective  adjust- 
ment programs  were  developed  to  restrict 
1972  production  of  wheat  and  feed  grains, 
production  would  again  be  excessive. 
After  consulting  with  farm  leaders,  I 
introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  172 
as  a  companion  measure  to  S.  2729.  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
return  to  the  1965  base  acreage  adjust- 
ment program  for  feed  grains  and  estab- 
lish a  volimtary  additional  set-aside  pro- 
gram for  wheat. 

Several  developments  have  occurred 
since  November  10,  1971.  The  House 
passed  a  grain  reserve  bill  containing  a 
mandatory  requirement  to  increase  1971 
and  1972  wheat  and  feed  grain  loan  rates 
by  25  percent. 

On  December  15.  1971,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Production.  Mar- 
keting and  Stabilization  of  Prices,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  held  an  executive 
session  and  unanimously  reported  the 
bill  to  the  full  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Although  con- 
siderable pressure  was  exerted,  the  full 
committee  was  unable  to  act  upon  the 
bill  before  adjournment  last  December. 
But  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Herman  Talmadge,  said  he  would 
move  on  the  bill  as  soon  as  possible  in  the 
next  session,  and  he  kept  that  promise. 
One  day  of  hearings  were  held  on  H.R. 
1162  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  172 
and  all  of  the  major  farm  and  com- 
modity organizations,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Farm  Bureau,  indicated  their 
support  of  these  bills.  Secretary  Butz  ap- 
peared and  indicated  his  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill,  especially  those  provi- 
sions which  would  have  provided  for  an 


increase  in  loan  rates  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains.  Two  days  following  these  hearings 
the  full  Committee  on  Agriculture  met 
and  voted  down  H.R.  1163  and  tabled  my 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  172  as  amended. 
Hearings  were  scheduled  on  the  latter 
for  next  Monday,  January  31.  1972. 

Yesterday,  USDA  released  the  planting 
intentions  report  which  indicated  that 
producers  plan  to  plant  over  70  million 
acres  to  feed  grains  this  year.  Instead  of 
the  15  to  20  percent  reduction  in  acreage 
that  the  administration  was  hoping  to 
get  under  their  announced  set-aside  pro- 
gram for  feed  grains,  they  got  less  than 
4  percent.  Unless  prompt  action  is  now 
taken  by  Secretary  Butz  to  drastically 
reduce  these  plantings  we  will  produce 
close  to  200  million  tons  of  feed  grains 
this  year,  or  about  30  million  tons  more 
than  we  need,  which  would  be  added  to 
carryover  stocks.  Another  carryover  this 
year  on  top  of  the  one  we  had  last  year 
will  drive  feed  grain  prices  so  far  down 
they  will  have  to  look  up  to  see  bottom 
And,  of  course,  such  a  market  condition 
will  economically  destroy  our  Nation's 
grain  producers. 

Mr.  President,  following  the  defeat  of 
H.R.  1163  earlier  this  week,  the  further 
delay  I  encountered  regarding  action  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  172  as  amended 
and  the  planting  intentions  report  of 
yesterday.  I  have  concluded  that  only 
prompt  action  by  Secretary-  Butz  can  now 
avoid  a  disastrous  situation  occurring  in 
our  Nation  s  grain  producing  areas. 

Signup  begins  next  Thursday  for  the 
1972  feed  grains  program  and  there  ob- 
viously is  not  time  enough  for  Congress 
to  take  any  action  to  force  Secretary 
Butz  to  move.  He  has  all  the  authority  he 
requires  to  move  administratively  and 
should  do  so  immediately.  He  has  op- 
posed all  of  the  suggestions  made  by  me 
and  others  here  in  the  Congress  con- 
cerning this  situation,  so  now  let  him 
act. 

I  have  written  to  Secretary  Butz  urg- 
ing him  to  move  promptly  and  also  have 
written  to  Chairman  Talmadge  indicat- 
ing that  I  do  not  intend  to  pursue  enact- 
ment of  my  Senate  Joint  Resolution  172 
as  amended,  any  further,  since  it  is  ob- 
vious that  time  has  nm  out  for  Congress 
to  act.  The  ball  is  in  Secretary  Butz' 
court  where  he  insisted  it  be.  Now  let  us 
see  what  he  does  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  letters  to 
Secretai-y  Butz  and  Chairman  Talmadge 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC,  January  28.  1972. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadce. 
Chairman,    Committee   on   Agriculture    and 
Forestry,   U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  view  of  yesterday's 
planting  Intentions  report  which  Indicates 
that  producers  are  planning  to  plant  in  ex- 
cess of  70  million  acres  of  freed  grains  this 
year.  I  have  written  to  Secretary  Butz  urging 
him  to  take  immediate  action  administra- 
tively to  reduce  plantings  to  Insure  a  pro- 
duction level  that  will  not  exceed  175  mil- 
lion tons  of  feed  grains.  Also  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Secretary  has  all  the  authority 
he  requires  to  accomplish  this  goal  adminis- 
tratively, and  the  fact  that  program  sign-up 
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begins  next  Thursday,  February  3,  1972,  it  Is 
essential  that  he  act  immediately. 

I  do  not  feel  there  is  sufficient  time  for 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  and  the 
Congress  to  act  upon  my  amended  resolu- 
tion S.J.  Res.  172.  Therefore  I  question  how 
productive  next  Mondays  hearings  will  be, 
when  action  on  this  matter  Is  needed  im- 
mediately and  cannot  wait  for  the  Commit- 
tee and  both  chambers  of  Congress  to  act. 
I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  Com- 
mittee, either  by  letter  or  by  a  "Sense  of  the 
Senate"  resolution  to  urge  Secretary  Butz 
to  take  the  action  required  administratively — 
and  Immediately  to  achieve  the  170  million 
ton  production  goal  desired. 

I  p>ersonally  do  not  intend  to  pursue  en- 
actment of  S.J.  Res.  172  as  amended  any 
further.  Therefore  I  will  not  be  appearing 
at  next  Monday's  hearing  nor  will  I  be 
submitting  a  statement. 

Both  S.J.  Res.  172  and  S.J.  Res.  172 
amended  were  proposed  by  me  as  a  compli- 
mentary measure  to  H.R.  1163.  I  said  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  discussion  regard- 
ing the  current  grain  crisis,  that  we  needed 
both  H.R.  1163  and  S.J.  Res.  172.  Enactment 
of  H.R.  1163  would  have  given  the  Secre- 
tary the  "reserve  inventory"  authority  he 
needs  to  minimize  the  hazards  of  estimat- 
ing production  levels  and  would  have  re- 
quired him  to  increase  loan  levels  in  an  ef- 
fort to  substantially  increase  crop  values 
and  market  prices  for  producers. 

The  "greater  incentive  to  plant"  conditions 
that  such  loan  rate  increases  admittedly 
might  have  created  would  have  been  pre- 
vented by  enactment  of  S.J.  Res.  172,  which, 
as  you  know,  would  have  required  adoption 
of  more  effective  production  control  pro- 
grams for  1972.  Had  both  of  these  measures 
been  enacted,  1971  and  1972  wheat  and  feed 
grain  crop  values  would  have  been  Increased 
by  a  total  of  almost  $3  billion  and  with  no 
additional  costs  being  incurred  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  long  run.  Unfortunately,  I 
don't  believe  the  Committee,  during  its  con- 
sideration of  these  measures  last  Wednesday, 
understood  the  inter-relationship  of  these 
two  measures. 

With  the  killing  of  H.R.  1163,  enactment  of 
my  amended  S.J.  Res.  172  would  still  be  im- 
portant, eapecially  if  time  were  available  to 
Implement  it.  However,  taking  action  on  that 
alone — either  administratively  or  legislative- 
ly— would  still  leave  the  need,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, for  legislation  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  grain  reserves  and  for  improving 
the  Income  of  grain  producers  by  increasing 
loan  rates.  Wednesday's  action  by  the  Com- 
mittee was  a  major  economic  blow  to  our 
nation's  grain  producers.  I  don't  know 
whether  the  Committee  at  this  point  is  open 
to  any  compromise  or  not.  But  I  do  know  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  promptly  by  Secretary 
Butz  to  reduce  feed  grain  plantings  substan- 
tially. I  hope  you  will  Join  me  in  urging  him 
to  take  immediate  administrative  action  to 
achieve  that  goal. 
Sincerely, 

HUBEET  H.  HUMPHBET. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  January  27.  1972. 
Hon.  Earl  L.  Butz, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Washingtori.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  view  of  today's 
planting  intentions  report  which  Indicates 
that  producers  are  intending  to  plant  in  ex- 
cess of  70  million  acres  of  feed  grains  In  1972, 
I  urge  you  to  take  steps  administratively  to 
reduce  plantings  under  this  year's  set-aside 
program  for  feed  grains. 

Unless  Immediate  action  is  taken  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  these  plantings,  we  will  end 
up  with  almost  200  million  tons  of  feed  grains 
instead  of  the  170  million  tons  desired. 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  urging  that  we 
return  to  a  base-acreage  program  for  feed 
grain  since  laist  summer.  The  set-aside  pro- 


gram approach  Is  too  loose  and  provides  for 
too  much  production  slippage  to  rely  upon  it. 

Since  my  urgings  and  recommendations 
have  thus  far  been  ignored  by  the  Depart- 
ment regarding  these  program  changes.  I 
hope  you  will  now  take  immediate  action  to 
reduce  plantings  under  the  program  to  a  pro- 
duction level  not  to  exceed  170  million  tons. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  sign-up  for  this 
year's  program  Is  due  to  get  underway  next 
Thtu-sday,  February  3,  1972,  I  believe  it  is 
essential  that  you  move  administratively — 
and  immediately — to  make  the  changes  re- 
quired. Although  I  have  legislation  still 
pending  before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee which.  If  enacted,  would  require  you 
to  make  these  type  of  changes,  it  is  now  ob- 
vious that  there  is  not  enough  time  for  Con- 
gress to  act.  Therefore.  I  again  urge  you  to 
exercise  your  authority  to  make  the  neces- 
sary changes  and  not  wait  for  Congress  to 
require  you  to  do  so. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 


EXPECTED  NORTH  VIETNAM 
OFFENSIVE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  the  day  after  the  President 
unveiled  his  secret  Vietnam  peace  plan, 
I  expressed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  my 
fears  that  the  President  may  have  decid- 
ed to  "go  public"  at  this  time  partly  in 
an  effort  to  prepare  the  American  pub- 
lic for  a  renewed  escalation  of  the  fight- 
ing in  Indochina. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  the  President's 
so-called  peace  plan  was  not  a  peace  plan 
at  all  because  it  was  not  realistically  for- 
mulated to  be  accepted  by  the  other  side. 
Only  a  plan  conceivably  acceptable  to 
both  sides  in  a  war  as  a  basis  for  negotia- 
tions, bargaining,  and  compromise  legit- 
imately deserves  to  be  called  a  peace 
plan. 

A  major  sticking  point  in  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals,  "Catch  22,"  is  his  de- 
mand for  a  general  cease-fire  encom- 
passing all  fighting  forces  throughout  all 
of  Indochina.  I  said  at  the  time  that  It 
was  quite  clear  that  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese would  not  accept  such  a  demand. 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  carried  an  account  of  the  same 
views  as  those  expressed  by  others. 

In  a  page  1  article,  the  Washington 
Bureau  Chief  David  Kraslow,  an  ex- 
tremely well-informed  and  perceptive  re- 
porter, disclosed  that: 

The  major  offensive  apparently  being 
planned  by  North  Vietnam  was  an  impor- 
tant element  In  President's  Nixon's  decision 
to  surface  the  secret  efforts  to  negotiate  an 
end  to  the  war. 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that: 
Some  knowledgeable  observers  feel  that  the 
timing  and  tone  of  the  President's  speech 
Tuesday  night  and  Kissinger's  press  confer- 
ence Wednesday  were  in  part  an  effort  to 
prepare  the  American  public  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  bad  news  on  the  mUitary  front 
in  Indochina. 

Mr.  Kraslow  also  notes  that  the  im- 
pending Tet  offensive  "probably  ex- 
plains why  the  North  Vietnamese  ignored 
the  eight-point  peace  plan  the  U.S.  of- 
fered secretly  last  October." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  article  from  the  January 
27  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  head- 


lined, "Expected  North  Viet  Offensive 
Key  to  Timing  of  Speech." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Expected  North  Viet  Offensive  Key  To 
Timing    of    Speech 
(By  David  Kraslow) 

Washington. — The  major  offensive  appar- 
ently being  planned  by  North  Vietnam  was 
an  important  element  in  President  Nixon's 
decision  to  surface  the  secret  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate an  end  to  the  war. 

The  offensive,  which  American  officials  ex- 
pect around  the  beginning  of  the  Tet  new 
year  period  on  Feb.  15,  also  probably  ex- 
plains why  the  North  Vietnamese  Ignored 
the  eight-point  peace  plan  the  United 
States  offered  secretly  last  October. 

For  one  thing,  that  plan  contains  a  provi- 
sion for  a  cease-fire  in  place  and  that  obvl- 
ously  would  bar  a  Tet  offensive. 

But  the  current  interplay  of  diplomatic 
and  military  factors — even  without  consider- 
ing the  growing  domestic  pressures  on  Mr. 
Nixon  to  resolve  the  Vietnam  Issue  as  the 
presidential  election  approaches — is  far 
more  complex 

There  is  strong  reason  to  Ijelieve  that  the 
.Administration  is  assessing  the  current  situa- 
tion and  enemy  motivations  in  the  context 
of  what  happened  almost  exactly  four  years 
ago. 

The  Communists  uncorked  a  massive  Tet 
offensive  to  demonstrate  their  disruptive 
capabilities  in  South  Vietnam,  and  then 
agreed  to  participate  in  peace  talks  In  Paris 
in  a  stronger  bargaining  position  than  they 
were  in  before  the  offensive 

An  authoritative  view  is  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  now  preparing  a  military  blow 
for  the  same  two  reasons  they  did  In  1968: 

1. — Make  the  maximum  effort  for  a  military 
victory  that  would  topple  the  government  of 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  and  therefore 
obviate  negotiations  with  the  United  States. 
2. — If  a  knockout  blow  cannot  be  delivered, 
cause  so  much  damage— including  blemish- 
ing Mr.  Nixon's  prestige — that  the  Commu- 
nist side  can  return  to  the  negotiating  table 
with  the  ability  to  bargain  from  greater 
strength. 

The  clear  suggestion  of  such  a  scenario 
came  at  a  press  conference  Wednesday  from 
Henry  A.  Kissinger,  the  President's  national 
security  adviser  and  the  man  who  met  se- 
cretely  la  Paris  12  times  with  Hanoi's  top 
negotiators. 

".  .  .  We  believe  that  we  can  contain  the 
offensive,"  Kissinger  said,  "and  It  Is  even 
possible,  maybe  even  probable,  that  the  rea- 
son they  make  the  offensive  Is  as  a  prelude 
to  a  subsequent  negotiation.  This  .  .  .  was 
their  pattern  In  1968." 

Kissinger  then  said  that  uncovering  the 
secret  negotiations  was  in  part  "an  attempt 
to  say  to  them  once  again,  *It  (the  offensive) 
Is  not  necessary.  Let's  get  the  war  over  with 
now.' " 

At  another  point  Kissinger  remarked  that 
the  enemy's  respwnse  to  "the  most  sweeping 
offer"  the  United  States  had  made  (a  refer- 
ence to  the  eight-point  plan)  "was  a  massive 
step  up  in  their  infiltration  and  a  move  to- 
ward a  military  solution." 

If  a  repetition  of  the  1968  scenario  Is  what 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  In  mind,  there 
Is  little  reason  to  believe  they  will  be  deterred 
from  that  course  by  the  President's  decision 
to  broadcast  the  fact  and  seme  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  secret  talks  or  by  Kissinger's  al- 
most plaintive  plea  that  an  offensive  Isn't 
necessary. 

Considering  the  history  of  the  Vietnam  ne- 
gotiations, it  was  uncharacteristic  for  North 
Vietnam  to  have  left  the  President's  latest 
peace  proposal  on  the  table  so  long  without 
a  formal  response. 
In  some  Informed  quarters,  that  behavior 
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would  be  consistent  with  a  plan  to  come  back 
to  the  negotiating  table  to  bargain  on  that 
proposal  if  the  offensive  falls  short  of  total 
victory. 

There  also  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Ad- 
ministration expects  some  setbacks  to  South 
Vietnamese  forces  in  a  major  Communist 
offensive. 

Some  knowledgeable  observers  feel  that  the 
timing  and  tone  of  the  President's  speech 
Tuesday  night  and  Kissinger's  press  confer- 
ence Wednesday  were  In  part  an  effort  to  pre- 
pare the  American  public  for  the  possibUlty 
of  bad  news  on  the  military  front  in  Indo- 
china. 

Observers  took  special  note  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
warning  that  he  will  "fully  meet  my  respon- 
sibility as  commander  in  chief"  If  the  North 
Vietnamese  "answer  to  our  peace  offer  Is  to 
step  up  their  military  attacks." 

The  President  has  a  record  of  Implementing 
warnings  he  has  Issued  on  the  Indochina  war, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  him  to  de- 
viate from  that  record  If  the  enemy  launches 
a  big  offensive. 

Officials  declined  Wednesday  to  discuss  how 
the  President  might  respond  militarily.  His 
options  are  obviously  limited  by  the  con- 
tinued withdrawal  of  American  troops,  but 
officials  were  not  ruling  out  heavy  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  as  part  of  the  President's 
response. 

Although  the  Communists  would  object  to 
a  cease-fire  If  they  have  a  TET  offensive  In 
mind,  the  question  of  a  cease-fire  has  longer- 
range  Import  in  connection  with  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  and  the  political  debate  In 
this  nation. 

Ki.sslnger  said  Wednesday  that  while  the 
two  sides  "may  well  differ  about  how  we  de- 
fine the  cease-fire,"  he  Insisted  that  the  cease- 
fire has  not  been  "a  contentious  Issue"  In  the 
secret  negotiations. 

One  informed  source  who  had  long  urged 
Mr.  Nixon  to  offer  a  cease-fire  before  the 
President  finally  did  so  publicly  In  October 
1970.  said  the  Communists  would  stand  to 
lose  it  they  accepted  a  cease  fire  today.  He 
said  he  believed  the  all -Indochina  cease-flre 
Is  still  much  an  issue. 

In  any  event,  the  question  Is  largely  aca- 
demic In  the  short  term  If  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  committed  to  an  offensive  soon. 

Although  Kissinger  stressed  that  the  Pres- 
ident's disclosures  Tuesday  would  have  no 
Impact  on  his  plans  to  visit  China  Feb.  21  to 
28.  there  will  be  no  surprise  In  the  presiden- 
tial party  If  major  fighting  occurs  in  Vietnam 
while  Mr.  Nixon  is  in  China. 


MAHALIA  JACKSON 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  death 
has  claimed  Mahalia  Jackson,  a  woman 
revered  in  America  and  throughout  the 
world. 

Her  singing  entertained  millions.  It  Is 
not  much  of  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
she  did  have  "the  whole  world  in  her 
hands"  when  she  performed. 

Most  certainly,  this  was  because  her 
performances  went  far  beyond  entertain- 
ment in  its  usual  sense.  Mahalia  Jack- 
son had  the  ability  to  inspire  people;  to 
make  those  who  heard  her  feel  a  little 
better. 

But  the  respect — in  fact  awe — that  so 
many  people  felt  for  her  did  not  stem 
solely  from  her  role  as  a  consummate 
performer.  She  was  a  great  human  being 
who  seemed  surrounded  by  an  aura  of 
dignity  that  the  strength  of  her  person- 
ality created. 

Mahalia  Jackson  was  a  leader,  both 

on  the  stage  and  in  life.  She  devoted 
tremendous  and  lifelong  efforts  to  help 
this  Nation  achieve  the  goal  of  true 
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equality.  Her  talent  opened  many  doors 
for  her  but  she  never  forgot  that  those 
doors  were  closed  to  persons  who  did  not 
possess  her  talent  or  prestige. 

Her  loss  is  deeply  felt.  We  realize  that 
we  have  lost  not  only  an  outstanding  tal- 
ent but  also  a  warm,  marvelous  human 
being. 

None  of  us  can  emulate  her  as  an 
artist. 

However,  we  can  honor  her  memory  by 
carrying  on  with  her  efforts  to  make  this 
a  better  country;  a  country  where  all  are 
treated  equally. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  FAMILY  FARMS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
January  23,  1972,  issue  of  the  St.  Paul 
Sunday  Pioneer  Press  focuses  attention 
on  the  steady  drift  of  people  from  rural 
America. 

The  article  points  out  that  a  growing 
number  of  economists  won-y  that  even 
highly  capitalized  family  farms  are  hav- 
ing an  uphill  struggle.  It  calls  for  con- 
gressional action  to  open  up  new  benefits 
for  bona  fide  farm  families  who  want  to 
stay  on  their  land. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle from  the  St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer 
Press  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa>  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farm  Crisis  Emphasized  in  Worthington 

A  "cornbelt  crisis"  conference  was  held  at 
Worthington  this  past  week  with  500  Minne- 
sota and  Iowa  farmers  and  businessmen  in 
attendance.  The  central  problem  discussed, 
the  steady  drift  of  young  people  from  rural 
America  to  the  urban  centers,  is  national  in 
scope,  but  is  especially  visible  In  the  Mid- 
west. 

It  stems  from  the  economic  changes  which 
are  driving  small  farmers  from  the  land.  As 
the  farm  population  dwindles,  the  small 
towns  which  serve  that  population  are  left 
vrith  a  smaller  base  of  support.  Jobs  and  op- 
portunities on  and  off  the  land  decline,  and 
young  people  move  toward  the  bigger  cities. 

The  Worthington  meeting  showed  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  problem  In  that  region. 
ITie  fact  that  the  conference  was  regional  in 
character,  not  limited  to  a  single  community. 
Is  an  encouraging  indication.  For  as  some  of 
the  speakers  emphasized,  regional  economic 
patterns  will  be  more  significant  In  the  fu- 
ture than  In  the  past. 

"It  is  no  longer  important  at  what  particu- 
lar geographical  spot  a  high  school,  hospital 
or  church  Is  located,"  said  The  Rev.  Lawrence 
Gavla  of  WUmont,  Minn.  "The  Important 
thing  Is  that  educational,  health  and  church 
services  are  accessible  to  the  people  of  a  gen- 
eral area  so  that  their  needs  can  t>e  met." 

The  regional  approach  Is  Important  politi- 
cally also.  With  six  southwestern  Minnesota 
counties  and  four  Iowa  counties  sending  del- 
egations to  the  Worthington  conference, 
public  officials  took  notice.  Gov.  Wendell  An- 
derson, Sen.  Walter  Mondale  and  Rep.  John 
Zwach  were  among  those  on  hand. 

It  Is  easier  to  describe  rural  problems  than 
to  find  their  solutions.  Local  and  regional 
efforts  to  develop  cooperative  programs  for 
£Ui  improved  quality  of  life  are  essentlfil. 

However,  broader  efforts  at  the  state  and 
federal  levels  also  must  be  developed.  Federal 
policies  In  particular  have  direct  Impact  on 
farm  prosperity,  land  use  and  ownership  and 
manifold  aspects  of  country  and  small  town 
living. 

Farm  families,  squeezed  by  high  taxes,  high 
operating  costs  and  low  crop  prices,  continue 
to  sell  out  their  holdings  and  look  for  urban 


Jobs  and  futures.  In  1971  the  number  of  Min- 
nesota farms  declined  by  3,000  from  122,000, 
to  119,000.  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  lost  about 
2,000  farms  each.  Just  since  1963.  Minnesota 
farm  units  have  dropped  by  35,000. 

The  remaining  farms  of  course  are  larger 
in  size.  Normal  economic  factors,  Including 
development  of  more  efficient  farm  machin- 
ery, naturally  favor  larger  operating  units. 
Within  reasonable  limits,  a  trend  to  larger 
acreages  would  be  healthy,  provided  the  big- 
ger family  units  produced  genuine  prosperity 
and  stability  for  the  owners. 

What  worries  a  growing  number  of  econo- 
mists Is  that  even  the  big,  highly  capitalized 
famUy  farms  have  an  uphill  struggle  to  sur- 
vive, especially  In  competition  with  corpora- 
tion agribusiness  land  operation  which  often 
enjoy  special  tax  advantages  or  can  be  partly 
supported  by  profits  from  nonfarm  activities. 

There  Is  a  posslbily  that  If  present  trends 
in  agriculture  continue  the  eventual  outcome 
could  be  Industrial  domination  of  the  na- 
tion's food  production,  with  giant  conglom- 
erate corporations  In  control. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz  and  many 
others  pooh-pooh  this  posslbiUty  as  an 
Imaginary  threat.  But  each  year  the  migra- 
tion continues  from  the  farms  and  the  small 
towns  which  family  farming  supports.  No 
end  is  m  sight. 

It  might  help  If  Congress  could  find  ways 
of  opening  up  tax  shelters  or  benefits  for 
bona  fide  farm  families  who  want  to  stay  on 
their  land,  comparable  to  benefits  now  en- 
Joyed  by  some  of  the  conglomerate  corpora- 
tions now  Invading  agriculture. 


PRESIDENT  SHOULD  ABOLISH 
47-CENT  CHEESE  QUOTA 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Tariff  Commission  has  recommended 
abolition  of  the  47-cent  price  break  on 
quota-type  cheeses.  But  President  Nixon 
has  delayed  the  setting  of  quotas  and  the 
evasion  of  present  quotas  by  importers 
continues. 

Since  the  mid-1960's  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  dairy  imports  primarily 
because  importers  find  ways  of  legally 
evading  quotas  on  dairy  import  items. 
Since  then,  several  hearings  have  been 
held,  each  usually  followed  by  a  Presi- 
dential action  to  close  a  loophole. 

Early  last  year,  President  Nixon  re- 
quested the  Tariff  Commission  to  make 
recommendations  to  him  concerning 
three  import  categories  of  cheeses  costing 
47  cents  a  pound  or  more  and  having  no 
import  quotas.  These  are  Swiss,  Gruyere- 
process  and  a  comprehensive  grouping 
labeled  as  "other  cheese."  Subsequently 
the  Tariff  Commission  held  hearings 
which  resulted  in  their  recommendation 
on  July  28.  1971,  that  the  President  abol- 
ish the  47-cent  price  break  and  establish 
a  quota  for  various  types  of  cheese  re- 
gardless of  price. 

During  the  Tariff  Commission's  hear- 
ings on  the  matter  last  year,  I  submitted 
a  statement  to  them  urging  abolition  of 
the  obsolete  47-cent  quota.  I  urged  closing 
of  the  loopholes  then  and  I  fully  support 
the  Tariff  Commission's  recommendation 
to  the  President.  The  President  consist- 
ently delays  the  setting  of  quotas  as  the 
Tariff  Commission  recommended.  He 
should  delay  no  longer  in  placing  all 
quota-type  cheeses  under  the  same  quota. 

Further  delay  will  only  result  in  con- 
tinued dairy  product  imports  hurting  our 
domestic  dairy  industry.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  testimony  to  the  Tariff 
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Commission  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Statement  to  the  Tarift  Commission 

(By  Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale,  Apr.  28, 
1971) 
In  January  1969  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture exempted  from  quota  certain  cheeses 
priced  at  over  $.47.  A  Department  press  re- 
lease stated:  "these  are  the  high  price  mis- 
cellaneous specialty  cheeses  such  as  are  nor- 
mally found  In  gourmet  food  counters  and 
stores." 

If  this  exemption  had  removed  from  quota 
only  those  exotic  cheeses  sold  In  small  quan- 
tity for  their  sf>ecial  appeal,  there  would  be 
little  argument  for  halting  the  price  breek. 
Unfortunately,  this  has  not  been  the  case. 
In  1969.  according  to  the  latest  USDA  fig- 
ures, over  $.47  quota-type  cheese  was  27%  of 
all  cheese  shipped  in  to  this  country  and  (on 
a  millc  equivalent  basis)  over  20%  of  all  Im- 
ports. In  1970  the  corresponding  figures  were 
38%    (of  the  cheese  Import  total)   and  25% 
of  all  diary  Imports.   (These  figures  do  not 
refer  to  all  of  the  cheese  coming  in  outside  of 
quota,  but  only  to  certain  specific  types — 
such  as  Swiss — Emmenthaler  and  Gruvere — 
which  are  subject  to  quota  if  priced  under 
$.47). 

In  both  1969  and  1970  imports  of  the  higher 
cost  nonquota  Items  exceeded  imports  of  the 
same  cheese  under  quota.  In  million  pounds, 
Imports  were : 

Quota  (under  $.47)  in  1969,  33.3;  in  1970. 
29.5. 

Nonquota  (over  $.47)  in  1969,  44.6;  in  1970, 
58.1. 

A  quick  look  at  these  figures  will  show 
that  the  ratio  is  widening — a  trend  which  I 
fear  will  continue  unless  action  is  taken. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  encouraging 
greater  imports  of  the  higher-priced  items. 
Because  of  inflation,  a  cheese  which  may 
have  cost  $.45  in  1969  may  now  have  risen  to 
$.50,  thus  crossing  the  $.47  line.  In  some 
cases,  Imports  of  the  higher  priced  cheeses 
have  been  encouraged  by  kickbacks  and  other 
questionable  trade  practices  which,  I  hope, 
other  witnesses  will  call  to  this  Conmilssion's 
attention. 

Another  factor  is  the  rise  In  the  price  sup- 
port level.  When  the  $.47  figure  was  estab- 
lished, it  was  the  same  as  the  domestic  sup- 
port purchase  price  for  cheese.  Today  the 
cheese  support  level  is  54.75  cents.  The  Com- 
mission, during  this  hearing,  should  deter- 
mine whether  this  spread  is  sulBcient  to  In- 
duce domestic  producers  to  Import  the  for- 
eign cheese  and  sell  it  here  conunercially 
while  their  own  production  goes  Into  gov- 
ernment warehouses  under  the  price  support 
program. 

In  summary.  I  urge  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  recommend  the  abolition  of  the  $.47  price 
break  on  quota-type  cheeses,  placing  all 
such  quota-type  cheeses  under  the  same 
quota.  To  exempt  certain  cheese  from  quota 
because  of  its  greater  cost  was  a  noble  ex- 
periment which,  to  put  it  bluntly,  Just  hasnt 
worked. 


being  No.  818  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin). 

The  clerk  will  read  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  2515)  to  further  promote 
equal  employment  opportunities  for 
American  workers. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  wUi  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, and  ask  the  clerk  to  state,  a  motion 
for  cloture  under  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the  clerk  to 
state  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Cloture  Motion 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move  to 
bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  bill 
(S.  2515),  a  bin  to  further  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
workers. 

1.  Harrison  Williams. 

2.  Walter  Mondale. 

3.  Richard  S.  Schwelker. 

4.  Oeorge  McGovern. 

5.  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre. 

6.  Claiborne  Pell. 

7.  J.  Olenn  Beall,  Jr. 

8.  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 

9.  J.  Javlts. 

10.  Clifford  P.  Case. 

11.  Charles  McC.  Mathlas,  Jr. 

12.  Edward  W.  Brooke. 

13.  Charles  Percy. 

14.  P.  A.  Hart. 

15.  Harold  E.  Hughes. 

16.  Gaylord  Nelson. 

17.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

18.  Jennings  Randolph. 


CONTROL  OP  TIME  UNDER  RULE 

xxn 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  with  respect  to  the  1  hour  under 
rule  XXII  on  Tuesday  next  be  divided 
between  and  controlled  by  the  able  man- 
ager of  the  biU  (Mr.  Williams)  and  the 
able  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr 
Ervin). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  ' 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  that  mean  that 
the  vote  on  the  cloture  motion  will  come 
at  12:30  p.m.  on  Tuesday? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct,  after  a  quorum  call 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  12:30  p.m.  on  Tuesday  next 
the  Chair  will  ask  the  clerk  to  call  the 
roll  to  establish  a  quorum.  The  rollcall 
vote  also  is  automatic  under  the  rule 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore    Yes' 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  roll- 
call  vote  would  begin  at  about  12 -40  or 
12:45.  Is  that  sufficient? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
MONDAY  NEXT  TO  TUESDAY 
NEXT  AT  10  A.M. 


AMENDMENTS  IN  ORDER  UNDER 

RULE  xxn 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
amendments  which  are  at  the  desk  on 
Tuesday  next  at  the  time  the  Chair  asks 
the  clerk  to  establish  the  presence  of  a 
quorum— to  wit,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
1  hour  of  debate,  at  12:30— be  consid- 
ered qualified  under  rule  XXn,  as  hav- 
ing been  read. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  they  shall  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  read  imder  rule  XXn  and  oth- 
erwise qualify. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
correct. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  on 
Monday  next,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1971 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  now  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, S.  2515,  the  pending  amendment 


ORDER  THAT  THE  1  HOUR  UNDER 
RULE  XXII  BEGIN  RUNNING  AT 
11:30  A.M.  ON  TUESDAY,  FEBRU- 
ARY 1,  1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
1  hour  for  debate  under  rule  XXn  not 
begin  running  on  Tuesday  next  until 
11:30  ajn. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


EQUAL   EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OP  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2515)  to  further 
promote  equal  employment  opportunities 
for  American  workers. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  is  my  imderstanding  that  the 
able  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
willing  to  have  a  vote  at  11:30  a.m.  to- 
d£«r  on  an  amendment  which  he  is  about 
to  offer.  May  I  ask  if  all  parties  are  will- 
ing to  armounce  that  a  vote  will  occur 
|at  that  time,  and  if  so,  we  can  ask  iman- 
imous  consent? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
special  consideration  for  the  business  of 
a  commission  of  the  United  States  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  the  Commission 
on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse,  with  re- 
spect to  the  imminent  plans  of  the  Sen- 
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ator  from   Alabama   and   the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina? 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  vote,  but  I 
need  a  half  hour  to  an  hour  some  time 
this  morning  to  attend  that  Commis- 
sion meeting.  Would  I  have  a  right  to 
expect,  assuming  that  we  do  vote  at 
11:30,  that  the  following  amendment 
may  be  one  which  is  not  so  heavily  in- 
volved in  legal  questions,  et  cetera? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  we  propose 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  provide  that 
the  courts  are  not  bound  by  the  findings 
of  fact  of  the  Commission  unless  they 
are  supported  by  the  preponderance  of 
the  evidence.  We  expect  to  offer  after 
that  an  amendment  which  would  exempt 
from  the  coverage  of  the  bill  employees 
of  educational  and  religious  institutions. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  on  the  latter — I  shall  stay  and  de- 
bate the  first  amendment;  I  feel  that  I 
must,  but  on  the  latter  amendment,  may 
I  ask  whether  there  is  going  to  be  any 
time  limitation  soon  on  that? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  doubt  it  seriously,  be- 
cause I  think  it  will  take  a  certain 
amount  of  time  to  show  how  ridiculous 
is  the  proposal  of  the  bill  to  give  to 
either  Federal  judges  in  respect  to 
State  educational  institutions  or  to  the 
Commissioners  in  respect  to  other  edu- 
cational institutions  the  power  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  institution  has 
hired  men  who  are  more  competent  than 
others  who  have  been  hired  to  teach  the 
vnery  same  subjects,  men  who  are  more 
competent  than  applicants  to  seek  em- 
ployment against  the  will  of  those  in- 
stitutions. That  will  require  some  time, 
and  I  would  not  be  willing  at  this  time 
to  agree  to  a  time  limitation  on  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  take  it  that  all  parties  are  will- 
ing to  vote  on  the  amendment  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  about  to 
offer  at  1 1 :  30  a.m.  today. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  which  the  able  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  about  to  offer 
occur  today  at  11:30  a.m. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  which  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  go- 
ing to  withdraw  the  pending  amend- 
ment, because  I  consider  that  it  Is  not 
of  the  importance  of  the  amendment 
I  am  about  to  offer. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    811 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  811,  which  has  been 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  and  myself,  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated  in  full,  because  that  will 
explain  what  it  does. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  proposal  to  vote 
on  this  amendment  at  11:30?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

1.  On  page  42,  lines  17,  18,  and  19,  strike 
out  the  words  "if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole 
shall  be  conclusive,"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 


of the  words  "shall  be  reviewed  by  the  court, 
which  shall  reject  them  and  make  its  own 
findings  of  fact  on  the  evidence  in  the  rec- 
ord in  the  event  it  concludes  that  the  findings 
of  fact  of  the  Commission  are  not  supported 
by  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence  in  the 
record." 

2.  On  page  43,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  the 
words  "if  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole  shall  be 
conclusive."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "shall  be  reviewed  by  the  court  under 
the  rule  hereinbefore  specified  governing  its 
review  of  other  findings  of  fact  of  the  Com- 
mission." 

3.  On  page  44.  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out 
the  words  "if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole 
shall  be  conclusive,"  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  words  "shall  be  reviewed  by  the  court, 
which  shall  reject  them  and  make  its  own 
findings  of  facts  on  the  evidence  in  the  rec- 
ord in  the  event  it  concludes  that  the  find- 
ings of  fact  of  the  Commission  are  not  sup- 
ported by  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
in  the  record." 

4.  On  page  45,  lines  5.  6,  and  7  strike  out 
the  words  "If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole 
shall  be  conclusive."  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  words  "shall  be  reviewed  by  the  court 
under  the  rule  hereinbefore  specified  gov- 
erning its  review  of  other  findings  of  fact  of 
the  Commission." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York,  I  will  state  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  and  I.  instead  of  call- 
ing up  the  amendment  that  I  mentioned 
to  exempt  employment  practices  of  edu- 
cational and  rehgious  institutions,  will 
call  up  another  amendment,  if  this 
amendment  should  be  rejected,  which 
would  give  the  right  to  the  party  ag- 
grieved by  a  decision  of  the  commission 
to  apply  to  the  court  for  trial  de  novo, 
and  the  right  to  a  jury  trial  in  the  event 
either  party  requested  it.  If  the  Senator 
from  New  York  will  advise  me  at  what 
time  he  wants  to  go  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Commission  that  he  mentioned,  we  can 
adjust  the  debate  to  suit  the  conven- 
ience of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  someone 
stated  in  a  happier  day  that  if  he  could 
write  the  songs  of  the  Nation,  he  would 
not  care  who  wrote  its  laws.  I  say  that  if 
I  were  allowed  to  write  the  verdict  on 
which  a  judgment  is  to  be  based,  I  do  not 
care  who  writes  the  judgment. 

During  the  course  of  the  day  yesterday, 
I  pointed  out  that  the  pending  bill  emu- 
lates hyprocrisy.  We  are  told  that  hy- 
procrisy  pays  homage  to  righteousness 
and  justice  by  attempting  to  disguise  it- 
self in  the  garb  of  righteousness  and 
justice. 

I  also  called  attention  yesterday  to  the 
fact  that  the  men  who  drafted  and  rati- 
fied the  Constitution  stated  in  its  pre- 
amble that  one  of  their  purposes  in 
establishing  and  ordaining  that  docu- 
ment was  to  establish  justice.  I  charge 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction 
that  every  procedural  aspect  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee  bill  is  designed  to  stay  so 
far  away  from  justice  that  despite  the 
far-reaching  grasp  for  power  of  this  bill, 
the  bill  does  not  get  close  enough  to  jus- 
tice to  touch  the  hem  of  its  garment. 

The  truth  of  it  is  that  this  is  a  bill 
which  seeks  to  prostitute  justice  for  the 
purpose  of  making  certain  the  policies  of 


those  who  believe  that  basic  rights  should 
be  denied  to  all  American  citizens  for  the 
supposed — and  I  use  the  word  "sup- 
posed" advisedly— benefit  of  one  class  of 
our  citizens  or  one  segment  of  our  society. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  on  the 
pending  amendment  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Er'ini  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  . 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
object  to  that  if  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  will  not  make  his  unanimous- 
consent  request  as  to  the  few  remarks  I 
have  heretofore  made. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No,  begin- 
ning only  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  beginning  at  this  moment, 
the  time  on  the  amendment  will  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require  out  of 
what  I  construe  to  be  the  20  minutes  al- 
lotted to  those  who  favor  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  assert 
that  every  provision  of  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  enforce  the  policy  of  the  bill — 
that  is,  to  rob  all  American  citizens  of 
basic  liberties — for  the  supposed  benefit 
of  the  individuals  constituting  one  seg- 
ment of  our  society,  for  whom  certain 
pressure  groups  have  appointed  them- 
selves guardians. 

First,  you  establish  a  Commission,  a 
pohtically  appointed  Commission.  The 
history  of  this  Commission  down  to  this 
date  shows  that  virtually  all  the  men  who 
have  been  appointed  to  serve  on  this 
Commission  were  men  who  were  psycho- 
logically incapable  of  holding  the  scales 
of  justice  evenly,  because  they  were  so  bi- 
ased in  favor  of  the  policy  of  the  bill  that 
they  could  not  appraise  impartially  the 
truth  involved  in  the  proceedings. 

So,  you  start  out  with  the  creation  of 
a  board  composed  of  men  of  undoubted 
bias,  men  who  would  be  disqualified  to 
serve  on  any  jury  passing  on  questions  of 
fact  which  arise  in  cases  of  this  nature, 
and  who  would  be  incapable  of  doing 
what  the  great  English  statesman  Ed- 
mund Burke  said  is  the  duty  of  exercising 
the  cold  neutrality  of  the  impartial  judge. 
If  the  men  who  were  selected  to  serve  on 
this  Commission  were  impartial  and  un- 
biased, the  system  for  administering  the 
act  is  such  that  it  makes  it  impossible  for 
those  men  to  long  remain  imbiased;  be- 
cause it  unites  the  function  of  the  pros- 
ecutor and  the  function  of  the  judge,  and 
these  men  are  prosecuting,  in  the  sense 
that  they  investigate  charges  and  then 
prefer  charges  to  the  General  Counsel  on 
some  occasions,  and  on  other  occasions 
these  men  sit  as  judges  rather  than  in- 
vestigators. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  declared  in  plain  words,  in 
the  McGrath  case,  that  when  you  unite 
these  fimctions  and  permit  a  public  offl- 
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cial  1  day  to  exercise  investigatory  pow- 
ers in  some  cases  and  on  the  next  day  to 
exercise  the  adjudicatory  powers  in  other 
cases,  you  cause  him  to  develop  a  psy- 
chological handicap  which  disables  him 
from  exercising  either  of  these  functions 
in  an  impartial  manner. 

I  know  nothing  that  is  more  inconsist- 
ent with  the  purpose  proclaimed  by  the 
men  who  drafted  and  ratified  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  preamble  to  that  in- 
strument, when  they  ordained  and  estab- 
lished that  instrument  to  establish  jus- 
tice, than  to  create  a  Commission  of  this 
nature,  with  power  to  coerce  into  accept- 
ance of  their  views  with  respect  to  each 
person  employed  by  them,  in  all  cases 
throughout  the  United  States  involving  a 
business  enterprise  employing  from  eight 
to  25  persons,  and  of  every  religious  in- 
stitution except  in  respect  to  those  who 
engage  simply  in  religious  activities 
rather  than  the  secular  activities  which 
are  necessary  to  permit  any  religious 
institution  to  function. 

To  show  the  absurdity  of  the  last  pro- 
vision, many  churches  employ  people 
to  conduct  kindergartens  for  small  chil- 
dren in  order  that  the  parents  of  these 
children  may  attend  divine  services.  Yet, 
under  this  bill,  as  I  construe  it.  the  EECX: 
would  have  jurisdiction  to  supervise  the 
employment  practices  of  the  churches  in 
respect  to  the  employment  of  these  per- 
sons. 

Fui-thermore,  Mr.  Pi-e.sident,  this  bill 
give.s  the  EEOC  power  to  supervise  the 
employment  practices  of  every  private 
educational  institution  in  the  United 
States.  This  shows  another  phase  of  this 
bill,  which  manifests  that  the  bill  is  the 
greatei^t  threat  of  tyrannical  power  ever 
proposed  in  any  legislative  proiwsal  pre- 
sented to  the  American  Congress 
throughout  the  history  of  this  Nation. 

For  example.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  cat- 
alog of  an  educational  institution  which 
manifests  this  absuidity.  This  educa- 
tional institution  has  a  department  of 
classics  in  which  they  teach  ancient  art, 
Greek  archeology,  the  archeology  of 
the  Bible,  and  Roman  art.  This  bill, 
insofar  as  a  non-State-supt>orted  edu- 
cational institution  is  concerned,  would 
give  the  EEOC  the  power  to  judge 
whether  the  person  selected  by  the  edu- 
cational institution  to  teach  these  rather 
abstruse  subjects  is  less  competent  than 
a  person  that  the  EEOC  chooses  to  teach 
them  in  the  institution  and  to  find  that 
in  employing  a  person  to  teach  these 
subjects,  the  institution  selected  a  man 
less  competent  than  the  man  selected  by 
the  EEOC,  and  did  so  because  of  some 
mental  preference,  such  as  those  con- 
demned by  this  act. 

Another  thing  which  illustrates  the 
fact  that  the  bill  is  not  designed  to  do 
justice  arises  out  of  the  fact  that,  under 
the  bill,  the  Commission  is  acting  on  be- 
half of  individuals  selected  by  it  and  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  will  pay 
the  cost  incurred  in  behalf  of  these  indi- 
viduals, whereas  the  bill  compels  the  in- 
dividual employers  and  the  individxial 
employees  hired  by  the  individual  em- 
ployees to  bear  the  cost  of  any  efforts  to 
vindicate  their  rights. 

The  crowning  prostitution  ot  justice 
sanctioned  by  this  bill  is  the  provision 
which  is  designed  to  prohibit  courts  of 
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law  which  review  the  findings  of  the 
Commission  to  search  for  the  truth  with 
respect  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

On  yesterday,  I  read  to  the  Senate  the 
definitions  which  are  given  to  the  terms 
"substantial  evidence"  and  "preponder- 
ance of  evidence." 

What  is  the  definition  of  "preponder- 
ance"? 

It  is  this:  Superiority  in  weight,  quan- 
tity, power,  importance,  or  the  like. 

Under  the  law  of  evei-y  State  in  the 
United  States,  a  party  suing  in  a  civil 
court  to  establish  a  complaint  of  any 
kind  is  required  to  establish  the  truth  of 
his  cause  by  the  prepondei-ance  of  the 
evidence,  that  is,  by  the  evidence  which 
outweighs  the  evidence  in  opposition  and 
the  evidence  which  shows  that  his  allega- 
tions are  probably  true. 

Not  .so  with  this  bill.  It  disables  the 
courts  to  search  for  the  truth  with  re- 
spect to  the  facts  by  decreeing  that  the 
court,  no  matter  how  inconsistent  the 
findings  of  the  Commission  may  be  with 
re.spect  to  questions  of  fact,  is  bound  by 
its  findings  if  they  are  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

Now  what  is  "substantial  evidence"? 

According  to  the  definition  of  the 
courts.  It  is  merely  evidence  which  is 
more  than  a  scintilla.  It  is  merely  evi- 
dence which  is  a  percentage  point  beyond 
being  purely  imaginary.  Five  percent  of 
the  evidence  is  substantial  evidence. 

Thus,  we  have  a  situation  here  that,  in 
their  zeal  to  deny  all  Americans  rights 
for  the  supposed  benefit  of  one  segment 
of  our  society— for  which  the  pressure 
groups  supporting  this  bill  have  appoint- 
ed themselves  guardians — we  have  a  sys- 
tem under  which  the  courts  are  denied 
the  right  to  search  for  truth  with  respect 
to  issues  of  fact,  even  if  those  issues  of 
fact  are  supported  by  as  little  as  5  per- 
cent of  the  evidence  and  are  shown  to 
be  false  by  at  least  95  percent  of  the  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what  will 
happen  to  this  country.  I  would  say,  with 
all  due  respect  to  those  who  support  this 
bill,  that  one  of  the  chief  activities  of 
Congress  in  enacting  bills  of  this  charac- 
ter is  to  fru.'^trate  another  purpose  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  declared  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Constitution,  and  that  is, 
to  destroy  rather  than  to  secure  the 
ble.ssinLis  of  liberty  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

This  bill  represents  the  greatest  grab 
for  governmental  power  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation.  It  represents  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  grab  for  power  by  pro- 
cedures which  constitute  an  insult  to 
justice  which,  as  I  have  stated,  do  not 
approach  close  enough  to  Justice  even 
to  touch  the  hem  of  her  garment. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  this  amendment  and  thus  enable 
the  courts  which  review  the  findings  of 
the  Commission  to  search  for  truth  in 
accordance  with  the  evidence  in  the 
case  and  thus  to  set  aside  the  findings  of 
fact  which  are  not  supported  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence.  In  any  case, 
under  this  amendment,  where  the  find- 
ings of  the  Commission  are  supported  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  the 
court  would  be  bound  by  those  findings. 

But  this  amendment  would  merely  pro- 
vide, where  the  court  finds  the  findings 


of  the  Commission  are  not  supported  by 
the  greater  weight  of  the  evidence,  or  the 
more  convincing  evidence,  or  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  that  the 
court  itself  can  make  findings  of  fact 

It  is  important  to  have  these  findirigs 
of  fact  reviewed  by  an  impartial  tribunal 
composed  of  men  who  are  capable  of  act- 
ing with  the  cool  neutrality  of  the  im- 
partial judge. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Within  the  last  few 
seconds,  the  Senator  described  in  three 
ways  his  interpretation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  weight  of  evidence  that  would  be 
the  test  here.  Could  the  Senator  please 
repeat  what  those  three  ways  of  describ- 
ing the  weight  of  the  evidence  are 

Mr.  ERVIN.  They  all  mean  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Would  the  Senator  rt- 
peatthem? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  tell  the  Senator  that  I 
used  to  have  to  charge  juries  on  this 
The  preponderance  of  the  evidence  is 
the  evidence  which  has  more  convinc- 
ing force  than  the  evidence  In  opposition 
to  it.  All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  see  that  the 
court  should  be  allowed  to  act  in  cases 
where  the  findings  of  the  Commission  are 
only  supported  by  evidence  which  is  less 
convmcing  than  the  evidence  accepted  by 
the  Commission. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  I  asked  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  the  last  question.  He  did  give 
further  meaning  to  the  word  "preponder- 
ance." Since  we  talked  about  the  weight 
of  the  evidence  in  charges  to  the  jury— 
and  as  I  say.  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  was  a  most  able  and  distin- 
gmshed  jurist  in  North  Carolina  before 
tie  came  to  the  Senate— that  is  one  of 
the  points  I  would  like  to  make. 

This  description  of  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  would  be  the  test  where  it  is 
used  in  law  and  used  in  the  jury  trial 
situation.  Of  course,  that  is  not  what 
we  are  dealing  with  here.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  agency  administrative  action 
and  all  of  the  precedent  and  all  of  the 
practice  goes  contrary  to  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  suggesting 
as  the  court  of  appeals  test  in  connection 
with  the  weight  of  the  evidence  on  an  ap- 
peal from  a  Commission  decision. 

I  will  say  that  perhaps  if  any  man  can 
tread  where  others  might  fear  to  tread 
in  this  legal  area,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  perhaps  is  that  one. 

Professor  Wigmore,  whom  many  of  us 
used  as  the  high  authority  in  evidentiary 
matters  as  we  went  through  law  school 
and  who  used  to  guide  us  in  the  practice 
of  law,  found  the  term  "preponderance 
of  the  evidence"  to  be  quite  impossible  to 
define  and  subject  to  much  confusion 
among  the  courts  and  those  in  the  legal 
profession. 
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If  I  recall  correctly.  Professor  Wig- 
more  characterized  it  as  a  term  which 
jurors  could  waste  years  trying  to  de- 
fine. Therefore,  we  have  not  the  time  to 
define  it  here. 

I  will  say  that  there  is  a  precedent  for 
this  descriptive  phrase  to  be  applicable 
in  the  trial  of  a  case.  This  is  true  in  jury 
cases.  However,  we  are  not  dealing  with 
jury  trials  here.  We  are  dealing  with 
trials  before  an  administrative  agency 
or  a  commission. 

We  have  a  precedent  in  jury  trials. 
Two  years  ago,  as  manager  of  the  bill, 
I  accepted  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  have  the 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  as  a  test 
for  the  Commission.  That  was  written 
into  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate. 

I  will  confess  my  error  in  not  includ- 
ing that  in  the  bill  that  was  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  It  is  an  over- 
sight. 

I  will  say  that  if  this  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina fails  on  the  vote  that  will  be  taken 
shortly,  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  include 
the  preponderance  test  where  it  prop- 
erly belongs,  at  the  trial  level.  Then  we 
will  go  on  to  the  test  at  the  appellate 
level  as  it  is  in  all  other  administrative 
agencies  save  one,  the  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  Board.  And  we  might  look 
into  how  many  cases  they  have  had  to 
use  tliat  test  of  preponderance  in  at  the 
appellate  level.  I  doubt  if  there  are  very 
many,  if  any.  At  any  rate,  it  is  at  the 
appellate  level  and  not  at  the  trial  level. 
I  would  like  to  stick,  being  a  lawyer,  with 
the  longtime  precedents  on  the  evidence 
rule. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  join  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill  in  the  statement 
that  we  will  include  the  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  rule  before  the  Commission. 
Second,  I  must  say  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  commissions  which  have  cease- 
and-desist  powers  are  subject  to  the  sub- 
stantial evidence  rule  rather  than  the 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  rule,  aside 
from  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  wiiich  the  manager  of  the  bill 
has  already  mentioned. 

Indeed,  the  substantial  evidence  rule 
is  specifically  mandated  into  law  as  the 
general  standard  of  review  imder  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  Thus  5 
U.S.C.  706  provides: 
{  706.  Scope  of  review. 

To  the  extent  necessary  to  decision  and 
when  presented,  the  reviewing  court  shall  de- 
cide all  relevant  questions  of  law.  Interpret 
constitutional  and  statutory  provisions,  and 
determine  the  meaning  or  applicability  of  the 
terms  of  an  agency  action.  The  reviewing 
court  shall — 

( 1 )  compel  agency  action  unlawfully  with- 
held or  unreasonably  delayed;  and 

(2)  hold  unlawful  and  set  aside  agency 
action,  findings,  and  conclusions  found  to 


(E)  unsupported  by  substantial  evidence 
In  a  case  subject  to  sections  556  and  557  of 
this  title  or  otherwise  reviewed  on  the  rec- 
ord of  an  agency  hearing  provided  by  statute; 
or 


In  making  the  foregoing  determinations,  the 
court  shall  review  the  whole  record  or  those 
parts  of  It  cited  by  a  party,  and  due  ac- 
count shall  be  taken  of  the  rule  of  preju- 
dicial error.  (Pub.  L.  89-554,  Sept.  6,  1966,  80 
Stat.  393.) 

Also,  there  is  a  very  serious  question  as 
to  whether  this  amendment  does  not 
simply  constitute  again  a  reargument  of 
the  cases  on  cease-and-desist  power  in 
an  effort  to  obtain  civil  suits.  We  might 
as  well  proceed  with  the  nisi  prius  suit 
and  not  circuit  court  review.  In  short, 
this  amendment  is  just  another  way  of 
tiying  to  reverse  the  Senate's  position  so 
far  taken  in  respect  to  the  so-called 
Domlnlck  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  they  do 
not  call  witnesses  in  the  trials  of  those 
cases.  However,  they  must  weigh  every 
shred  of  evidence  as  carefuly  as  if  it 
were  a  de  novo  trial.  And  if  they  have  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  rule,  they 
will  have  to  use  that  technique  time  and 
time  again  because  they  will  have  to 
study  and  evaluate  the  evidence,  not  as  to 
meeting  the  standard  of  substantiality, 
but  as  to  which  side  preponderates  on  the 
scale  of  justice. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  substantial  evi- 
dence rule  contained  as  much  gossamer 
as  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  have  us  believe,  he  would  have 
much  more  of  a  point  not  only  against 
this  Commission  but  also  against  every 
other  commission  than  he  actually  has. 

There  is  a  big,  gaping  hole  in  his  argu- 
ment. He  said  that  it  is  a  percentage 
point  beyond  being  purely  an  imaginary 
description  of  its  substance.  Then  he  said 
it  could  be  as  little  as  5  percent  of  the 
evidence. 

Let  us  see  what  the  substantial  evi- 
dence rule  is.  A  classic  statement  on  that 
nile  is  made  in  the  case  of  Universal 
Camera  Corp.  v.  the  Labor  Board.  340 
U.S.  474.  At  page  488.  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter, in  the  classic  decision  on  the  sub- 
ject had  tills  to  say  about  the  substantial 
evidence  rule : 

To  be  sure,  the  requirement  for  canvas- 
sing "the  whole  record"  In  order  to  ascertain 
substantiality  does  not  furnish  a  calculus  of 
value  by  which  a  reviewing  court  can  assess 
the  evidence.  Nor  was  it  Intended  to  negative 
the  function  of  the  Labor  Board  as  one  of 
those  agencies  presumably  equipped  or  in- 
formed by  experience  to  deal  with  a  spe- 
cialized field  of  knowledge,  whose  findings 
within  that  field  carry  the  authority  of  an 
expertness  which  courts  do  not  possess  and 
therefore  must  respect.  Nor  does  it  mean 
that  even  as  to  matters  not  requiring  ex- 
pertise a  court  may  displace  the  Board's 
choice  between  two  fairly  conflicting  views, 
even  though  the  court  would  Justifiably  have 
made  a  different  choice  had  the  matter  been 
before  It  de  novo.  •  •  • 

Congress  has  merely  made  it  clear  that  a 
reviewing  court  is  not  barred  from  setting 
aside  a  Board  decision  when  It  cannot  con- 
scientiously find  that  the  evidence  support- 
ing that  decision  Is  substantial,  when  viewed 
in  the  light  that  the  record  In  Its  entirety 
furnishes,  including  the  body  of  evidence 
opposed  to  the  Board's  view. 

So  the  doctrine  of  substantiality,  based 
upon  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
wliich  will  be  applicable  to  this  particu- 
lar Commission  under  this  bill,  as  defined 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  means  that 
we  take  the  whole  record,  the  facts  for 
and  the  facts  against,  and  then  see  If 


there  is  substantial  evidence  left  that 
backs  up  the  finding  of  the  Commission. 

That.  Mr.  President,  is  a  very  different 
standard,  a  much  more  weighted  stand- 
ard than  "a  percentage  point  beyond 
being  piu-ely  imaginative."  We  do  not 
contend  for  a  "percentage  point  beyond 
being  purely  imaginative."  but  we  do 
contend  that  the  agency  which  is  trying 
the  facts  presents  a  complete  record  to 
the  court,  when  it  weigiis  the  pros  and 
cons  and  still  leaves  a  substantial  amount 
in  favor  of  the  pros;  that  that  will  stand 
with  the  court;  and  that  the  court  of 
appeals  should  not  have  to  weigh  the 
evidence  as  it  would  if  it  w^ere  trying  the 
case  de  novo,  remembering  always  that 
the  court  can  send  back  the  case  for 
further  evidence  if  it  does  not  find  that 
by  laying  the  pros  and  the  cons  in  the 
balance — both  sides  of  the  evidence,  not 
just  one  side — there  is  still  a  substantial 
amount  to  support  the  findings  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  good  reasons 
why  the  substantial  evidence  rule  was 
included  in  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  and  in  the  bill  before  us. 

To  quote  another  case,  Conolo  v.  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission,  388  U.S.  607, 
at  620: 

Congress  was  very  deliberate  in  adopting 
this  standard  of  review.  It  frees  the  review- 
ing courts  of  the  time-consuming  and  diffi- 
cult task  of  weighing  the  evidence,  it  gives 
proper  respect  to  the  expertise  of  the  admin- 
istrative tribunal  and  It  helps  promote  the 
uniform  application  of  the  statute.  These 
policies  are  particularly  important  when  a 
court  is  asked  to  review  an  agency's  fashion- 
ing of  discretionary  relief.  In  this  area  agency 
determinations  frequently  rest  upon  a  com- 
plex and  hard-to-review  mix  of  considera- 
tions. By  giving  the  agency  discretionary 
power  to  fashion  remedies.  Congress  places 
a  premium  upon  agency  expertise,  and.  for 
the  sake  of  vmiformity,  it  is  usually  better 
to  minimize  the  opportunity  for  reviewing 
courts  to  substitute  their  discretion  for  that 
of  the  agency.  These  policies  would  be  dam- 
aged by  the  standard  of  review  articulated 
by  the  court  below. 

Mr.  President,  those  reasons  are  fully 
applicable  to  the  EEOC  and  therefore 
I  believe  we  should  reject  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
heard  an  overwhelming  weight  of  per- 
suasion by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  this  amendment  should  be  defeated 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  statements 
and  by  reason  of  all  the  precedents. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  first  place,  I  do 
not  feel  that  the  use  of  the  term  "pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence"  is  at  all 
useful  or  necessary  in  the  context  of 
this  bill.  It  neither  clarifies  the  degree 
or  nature  of  the  evidence  that  we  would 
be  dealing  with  in  these  situations  nor 
introduces  any  added  benefit  for  the  re- 
solving of  complaints  under  this  bill  in 
these  situations. 

In  general,  Mr.  President,  the  courts 
have  avoided  using  the  term  or  apply- 
ing it  in  to  any  significant  number  of 
cases.  While  it  is  generally  termed  to 
be  the  standard  of  persuasion  in  civil 
cases,  its  precise  meaning  or  an  under- 
standing of  its  application  has  never 
been  fully  undertaken  by  the  court.  The 
question  still  remains.  A  widely  ac- 
cepted definition  is  that  evidence  pre- 
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ponderates  when  it  is  more  convincing  to 
the  trier  than  the  opposing  evidence. 
While  this  kind  of  commonsense  ex- 
planation has  grown  out  of  repeated  use, 
its  applicability  has  been  restricted  to 
jury-trial  situations  where  the  jury  is 
led  to  believe,  through  proof  by  prepon- 
derance, that  the  existence  of  a  con- 
tested fact  is  more  probable  than  its 
nonexistence.  However,  this  ceases  to  be 
applicable  in  appellate  cases. 

This  nonapplicability  of  the  term 
"preponderance  of  the  evidence"  can  be 
best  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  ex- 
periences of  the  NLRB.  While  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  contains  the 
requirement  that  the  Board  make  its 
fmdinss  by  a  "preponderance  of  the 
testimony,"  a  search  of  the  Labor  Board 
cases  as  reviewed  by  the  courts  discloses 
no  reference  to  "preponderance."  The 
courts  rather  refer  repeatedly  to  "sub- 
stantial" evidence. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that 
the  amendment,  as  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
seeks  to  introduce  a  new  and  unneces- 
sary element  in  the  courts'  reviewing 
process  of  administrative  decisions.  If  I 
understand  the  amendment  correctly 
Mr.  President,  it  would  require  the  ap- 
pellate courts  to  hold,  in  effect,  a  trial  de 
novo  in  those  cases  where  "it  concludes 
that  the  findings  of  fact  of  the  Commis- 
sion are  not  supported  by  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence  in  the  record." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental traditions  of  our  system  of  courts 
that  there  is  a  gulf  fixed  between  the 
trial  court  and  the  reviewing  court.  The 
reviewing  court  examines  only  questions 
of  law.  and  is  barred,  except  in  a  few 
exceptional  situations  like  mandamus 
actions  or  disbarment  proceedings,  from 
examining  issues  of  fact.  This  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President,  would  specmcally 
alter  this  separation  of  functions. 

The  traditional  and  long-standing  pro- 
cedure of  administrative  review  in  this 
country  is  that  the  courts  of  appeals  re- 
view an  agency  decision  by  examining 
the  record  of  the  administrative  proceed- 
ing to  determine  whether  there  is  "sub- 
stantial evidence  on  the  record"  to  sus- 
tain the  agency's  finding.  This  process 
IS  guaranteed  by  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  and  by  the  provisions  of 
S.  2515. 

The  reviewing  courts,  in  examining  the 
record  of  the  agency,  have  been  very 
conscious  of  the  need  to  fully  insure  that 
the  administrative  hearing  fully  and 
properly  takes  into  document  all  the  evi- 
dence presented  at  the  hearing.  The 
standard  has  probably  been  best  enunci- 
ated by  the  former  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Frankfurter  in  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion in  Universal  Camera  Corp  against 
NLRB  where  the  court  stated: 

The  Board's  findings  are  entitled  to  re- 
spect: but  they  must  nonetheless  be  set  aside 
when  the  record  before  the  Court  of  Appeals 
clearly  precludes  the  Boards  decision  from 
being  Justified  by  a  fair  estimate  of  the  worth 
of  the  testimony  of  witnesses  or  Its  Informed 
Judgment  on  matters  within  its  special  com- 
petence, or  both. 


The  amendment  which  we  are  now 
considering  would  destroy  this  tradi- 
tional function  of  the  appeals  courts  and 


would  seek  to  make  them  trial  courts.  It 
would  seek  to  supplant  the  substantial 
evidence  rule  contained  in  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act,  and  preferred  by 
the  courts  even  before  its  formalization 
in  that  act,  and  seek  to  substitute  there- 
for a  new  procedure  based  upon  a  yet 
undefined  standard  which  the  courts 
must  use  in  reviewing  equal  employment 
cases.  I  submit,  Mr,  President,  that  this 
amendment  would  confuse  the  admin- 
istrative review  process  immeasurably, 
and  would  result  in  unnecessary  work  for 
the  appeals  courts. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  appellate  pro- 
cedure to  provide  a  quick  and  precise 
review  of  any  errors  which  may  have 
been  made  at  the  trial  level.  In  this  func- 
tion, the  appellate  courts  are  by  design, 
and  not  by  accident,  freed  from  the  fre- 
quently tedious  and  time-consuming 
process  of  taking  factual  evidence.  To 
now  introduce  this  function  into  the 
appellate  courts,  as  this  amendment 
seeks  to  do.  can  create  nothing  short  of 
chaos  in  the  judicial  process.  The  ap- 
peals court  traditionally  reviews  for 
errors  and,  if  in  its  opinion  errors  are 
indeed  found,  it  remands  the  case  to  the 
trier  of  the  facts  with  specific  instruc- 
tions for  remedying  the  error. 

If  this  traditional  separation  of  func- 
tions is  now  destroyed,  Mr.  President 
what  worth  does  the  trial  level  proceed- 
ing have?  If  the  reviewing  court  is  going 
to  retry  the  entire  case,  then  we  might 
as  well  do  away  with  the  trial  process 
altogether  and  orUy  have  the  appeals 
courts  doing  all  cases.  I  feel.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  amendment  which  we  are 
now  discussing  degrades  the  entire  ad- 
ministrative process  by  imputing  that 
the  appeals  court  may  have  to  entirely 
retry  a  case  where  errors  are  made  on 
the  record,  and  that  remand  to  the  ad- 
ministrative tribunal  would  not  resolve 
any  such  errors  which  might  have  been 
made. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
been  used  up.  If  he  would  like  to  bor- 
row from  my  time,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  him. 

Mr.  ERVm.  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
generosity  of  my  good  friend  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  says  that  the  weight 
of  this  argument  is  that  the  court  should 
not  be  permitted  to  require  a  greater 
weight  of  evidence  when  the  facts  of  the 
ca.^e  should  have  been  determined  by  a 
substantial  amount  of  evidence. 

He  says  he  is  willing  to  amend  the  bill 
to  require  the  Commission  to  make  a 
finding  based  on  a  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence, but  the  retention  in  the  bill  of 
provisions  which  I  seek  to  strike  and 
to  offer  substitute  provisions  which 
would  nuHify  that  purpose. 

While  the  law  as  amended  requires  the 
findings  of  the  Commission  to  be  made 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  that 
would  be  paying  little  more  lipservice  to 
justice  than  the  bill  now  before  us.  It 
would  be  absolutely  nugatory  because 
if  the  Commission  did  not  obey  that  law 
and  based  its  findings  on  less  than  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  when  the 
court  reviewed  the  action  of  the  Com- 
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mission  it  could  not  determine  that  the 
Commission  had  failed  to  obey  the  law  if 
the  findings  of  the  Commission  were  sup- 
ported  by  any  substantial  evidence— that 
is,  anything  above  a  scintilla,  and  any- 
thing constituting  enough  to  resist  a 
motion  for  a  nonsuit  in  a  civil  court 

Mr.   WILLIAMS,   Mr.   President,   wiU 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
for  an  observation? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  was  just  2  years 
ago,  when  the  bill  was  before  us,  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carohna  persuaded 
"le — indeed,  persuaded  the  entire  Sen- 
ate—that at  the  trial  level,  at  the  Com- 
mission hearing  level— the  preponder- 
ance of  evidence— a  test  which  fits  the 
precedents  in  other  areas  of  the  law- 
would  be  appropriate  at  that  level,  and 
that  is  why,  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  at  pages  10  and  12,  the  Senator's 
amendment  was  added.  The  amendment 
provided  that  "if  the  commission  finds  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  taken 
by  the  commission,"  et  cetera;  and  in  the 
other  section,  at  page  12,  "shall  be  de- 
termined by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence of  the  record."  It  was  not  lipserv- 
ice then.  We  were  persuaded  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  a  little  wiser  now  than  he 
was  then.  He  has  recognized  that  all  that 
amounted  to  was  a  sort  of  biased  request 
to  the  Commission.  Under  the  provision 
that  binds  the  courts,  if  there  is  barely 
more  than  a  scintilla  of  evidence — that 
is.  substantial  evidence — then  the  Com- 
mission can  violate  the  rule  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  advocated  with  respect  to 
the  action  of  the  Commission,  and  the 
courts  would  be  unable  to  correct  a  viola- 
tion of  that  rule  under  the  bill  in  the 
absence  of  my  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
for  his  generosity  in  yielding  me  the 
extra  time.  I  should  like  to  add  this  ob- 
servation: It  is  true  that  there  are  many 
laws  making  the  findings  of  adminis- 
trative agencies  binding  if  they  are  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence.  But.  as  I 
observed  yesterday,  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress has  passed  iniquitous  laws  in  the 
past  does  not  justify  Congress  continuing 
to  enact  iniquitous  laws. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  me 
his  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
on  the  amendment  having  expired,  under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed    to    vote    on    the    amendment 
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offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Caiolina. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia <Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy >,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
calfe, the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman),  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Spong)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey )  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  atmounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
son). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicK)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son*. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrell)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern) . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson  ) ,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Tunney),  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  would  each 
vote  "nay.'' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon),  the  Senators  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield  and  Mr.  Packwood),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Hansen),  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  are  absent 
on  ofiQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 


The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett) 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Hansen)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Dominick)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Washingrton  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoxmced — yeas  22, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 22 


Allen 

EUender 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Baker 

Ervin 

Long 

Byrd,  Va. 

Fannin 

Roth 

Cannon 

Fulbrlght 

Talmadge 

Chiles 

Gurney 

Tower 

Cooper 

Holllngs 

Young 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 
NAYS — 43 

Aiken 

Gravel 

Percy 

Allott 

Griffin 

Proxmiie 

Anderson 

Hart 

Randolph 

Bayh 

Hughes 

Ribicoff 

Beall 

Inouye 

Saxbe 

Bible 

Javlts 

Schwelker 

Boggs 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Brooke 

McGee 

Smith 

Burdlck 

Mclntyre 

Stafford 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Mondale 

Stevens 

Case 

Montoya 

Symington 

Cook 

Moss 

Weicker 

Cranston 

Nelson 

Williams 

Dole 

Pastore 

Fong 

Pell 

NOT  VOTING — 35 

Bellmon 

Harris 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Brock 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Buckley 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Church 

Kennedy 

Spong 

Dominick 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Eagleton 

Mathias 

Stevenson 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Taft 

Gambrell 

McGovem 

Thurmond 

Goldwater 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Hansen 

Miller 

So  Mr.  Ervin's  amendment  was  re- 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
flfCnrGfid  tfO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   829 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an- 
nounced that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  I  would  next  call  up 
amendment  No.  609,  which  would  pro- 
vide for  trial  by  jury 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  had  announced  that  I 
would  next  call  up  amendment  No.  609. 
which  was  an  amendment  to  allow  the 
party  aggrieved  by  a  judgment  of  the 
Commission  to  appeal  to  the  courts  and 
have  a  trial  de  novo,  and  a  trial  by  jury 
if  he  so  desired.  But  I  think  it  will  take 
more  educational  endeavors  (wi  my  part 
to  persuade  the  Senate,  in  view  of  its 
last  vote 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  please  use  his 
microphone? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
cannot  hear  the  Senator  frcMn  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  was  announcing  that  in- 
stead of  calling  up  that  amendment.  I 
have  reached  the  conclusion,  in  view  of 
the  last  vote,  that  the  Senate  is  not  now 
in  a  position  to  show  much  veneration 
for  the  ancient  right  of  trisd  by  jury, 
and  I  shall  postpone  offering  that 
amendment  until  the  Senate  has  had 
time  to  further  consider  some  of  the 
landmarks  of  the  Constitution  of  wor- 
thier service. 

So  instead  of  doing  that,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen) 
and  myself.  I  call  up  amendment  No.  829, 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated  in  full,  because 
a  statement  in  full  will  do  much  to  ex- 
plain what  its  purport  Is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Add  a  new  section  at  the  end  of  the  bill 
appropriately  numbered  and  reading  as  fol- 
lows: "No  department,  agency,  or  office  of  the 
United  States  shall  require  any  employer  to 
practice  discrimination  In  reverse  by  employ- 
ing persons  of  a  particular  race,  or  a  partic- 
ular religion,  or  a  particular  national  origin, 
or  a  particular  sex  in  either  fixed  or  variable 
numbers,  proportions,  percentages,  quotas, 
goals,  or  ranges.  Any  officer  of  the  United 
States  or  any  other  person  who  violates  this 
provision  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  shall  be  Imprisoned  not 
exceeding  one  vear  or  fined  not  exceeding 
$1,000.". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  modify 
this  amendment  by  striking  out  lines  8, 
9,  10.  and  11.  which  provide  that  any 
officer  of  the  United  States  or  any  other 
person  who  violates  this  provision  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  con- 
viction shall  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding 
1  year  or  fined  not  exceeding  $1,000, 
and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

If  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  shall  violate  or 
attempt  or  threaten  to  violate  the  provisions 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  any  employer  or 
employee  aggrieved  by  such  violation,  or  at- 
tempted or  threatened  violation,  shall  have 
the  power  to  bring  a  civU  action  In  the  ap- 
propriate district  court  of  the  United  States; 
and  said  district  court  shall  have  the  power 
to  enter  such  a  decree  or  grant  such  tem- 
porary Interlocutory  or  permanent  Injunc- 
tive relief  as  may  be  necessary  to  correct  the 
consequences  of  such  violation  or  to  pre- 
vent such  attempted  or  threatened  violation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  his  modification  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Unfortimately.  it  is  in  my 
head.  I  had  written  it  out.  but  I  left  it 
in  my  office.  I  can  get  a  written  copy.  If 
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we  take  a  recess  long  enough  for  me  to 
go  to  my  oflBce. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  instead  of 
that,  that  the  Official  Reporter  of  De- 
bates furnish  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
should  have  the  modification  at  the  desk, 
so  that  the  clerk  can  read  It  before  we 
proceed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  until  I  can  write  it  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  find  that 
I  was  mistaken  with  respect  to  the  draft 
of  the  modification.  I  send  to  the  desk 
the  amendment  as  modified  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated  in  full. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 
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Add  a  new  section  at  the  end  of  the  bill 
appropriately  numbered  and  reading  as  fol- 
lows: 'No  department,  agency,  or  officer  of 
the  United  States  shall  require  an  employer 
to  practice  discrimination  in  reverse  by  em- 
ploying persons  of  a  particular  race,  or  a 
particular  religion,  or  a  particular  national 
origin,  or  a  particular  sex  in  either  fixed  or 
variable  numbers,  proportions,  percentages, 
quotas,  goals,  or  ranges.  If  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  violates  or  attempts  or  threatens  to 
violate  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  employer  or  employee  aggrieved  by 
the  violation,  or  attempted  or  threatened 
violation,  may  bring  a  civil  action  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  in  the  District 
In  which  he  resides  or  In  which  the  violation 
occurred,  or  is  attempted  or  threatened,  or 
In  which  the  enterprise  affected  is  located, 
and  the  District  Court  shall  grant  him  such 
relief  by  way  of  temporary  Interlocutory  or 
permanent  Injunctions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  redress  the  consequences  of  the  violation, 
or  to  prevent  the  attempted  or  threatened 
violation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina yield  for  a  question,  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  fioor? 

Mr,  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  convenience  of  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I  ask  the  able 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  whether  or 
not  a  vote  could  be  had  on  the  pending 
amendment  at  2  o'clock  this  afternoon, 
and  I  ask  the  same  question  of  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WIT  .T  JAMS.  It  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  would  be  entirely 
satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Is  it  an- 
ticipated by  either  party  that  an  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree  would  be  of- 
fered to  the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Not  for  my  part.  I 
cannot  speak  for  the  comanager  of  the 
bill,  the  ranking  minority  Member. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT   REQUEST 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


vote  on  the  pending  amendment  occur 
today  at  2:15  p.m.;  that  time  on  any 
amendments  to  the  pending  amendment 
be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  mover  of  such  and 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill; 
that  the  time  on  any  motions  or  appeals 
be  likewise  limited  and  likewise  divided: 
that  time  on  any  amendments  to  the 
amendment,  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of 
order,  with  the  exception  of  nondebata- 
ble  motions,  come  out  of  the  time  al- 
lotted on  the  pending  amendment;  and 
that  the  time  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment be  equally  controlled  and  divided 
between  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished manger  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
moment  I  am  compelled  to  object  to  the 
proposals.  In  a  few  moments,  after  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  confer  with  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader,  I  will  not 
object. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  withhold  the  request,  accordingly. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  for 
a  question? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  going  into  this, 
but  I  may  have  to  leave  town  and  might 
not  be  here  all  day. 

This  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
mean  that  any  Senator  or  Representative 
who  had  eight  or  more  people  on  his  staff 
would  be  subject  to  this  law,  just  as 
every  other  American  citizen,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  may  be;  so  I  would  like 
to  modify  it  again,  to  provide  that  it 
shall  not  apply  to  any  Member  of  the 
legislative  branch. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  would  hope  not.  No 
man  should  be  above  the  law.  I  think  that 
if  we  are  going  to  make  everybody  in 
this  country  who  employs  eight  people  be 
liable  in  some  way  and  responsible  in 
some  way  and  subject  to  actions  and 
harassment  in  some  way.  we  should  take 
it  ourselves. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  I  have  always 
opposed  this,  because  it  gets  down  to  the 
very  small  business,  where  the  relation- 
ships of  people  are  so  personal.  If  we 
are  going  to  do  it  to  the  small  business- 
man with  eight  employees,  in  some  little 
town,  I  think  it  would  be  very  unwise 
and  not  very  consistent  for  us  to  exempt 
ourselves,  even  if  we  are  political  officers. 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  leave  it  so  that 
it  will  apply  to  us,  because  what  is  sauce 
for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  elo- 
quence and  cogent  argument  of  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  have  convinced  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  of  the  absolute  rec- 
titude of  the  position  which  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  just  stated.  On 
reflection,  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  modify  this  amendment  so  as  to  ex- 
empt Members  of  Congress  from  its  ap- 
plication. Since  this  amendment  now 
covers  all  of  the  employees  of  all  of  the 
States  of  all  of  the  subdivisions,  Eind  since 
it  covers  all  the  members  of  the  faculties 


and  the  other  employees  of  all  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  since  it  empowers 
Caesar  to  lay  his  political  hands  on  the 
activities  of  God,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  exclude  anyone  from  the  un- 
speakable tyranny  which  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  inflict  upon  the  people  of 
America. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  yield  to  me  for  1  more 
minute? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  do  so 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
the  opEXjrtunity  to  express  these  senti- 
ments, and  having  it  understood  that  if 
I  am  unable  to  be  present  when  the  final 
vote  is  taken  on  this  amendment,  that 
I  would  vote  for  it  if  it  is  to  apply  to  us. 
However,  I  would  vote  against  it  if  it  does 
not  apply  to  us,  and  I  shall  vote  against 
the  bill  if  it  does  not  apply  to  us.  May  I 
say  now  that  I  am  very  glad  to  withdraw 
my  objection  to  the  imanimous-consent 
request  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd). 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  a  State 
which  has  now  been  irrevocably  and 
completely  embraced  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  now  renew  my  imanimous-con- 
sent request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MclNTYRE) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  does  he  antic- 
ipate a  rollcall  vote  on  this  amendment 
today? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  I  certainly  do.  I  want 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  want  to 
find  out  how  many  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate  

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not 
believe  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of 
Senators  present  in  the  Chamber  at  this 
moment,  but  the  Senator  may  be  sissured 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  will  be  ordered. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  on  my  time, 
because  I  want  to  get  the  yeas  and  nays 
before  there  are  too  many  weekend  de- 
partures. There  might  be  too  many 
weekend  departures  for  me  to  get  the 
yeas  and  nays  at  a  later  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
THE    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 
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Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  very 
clear.  It  is  in  complete  harmony  with 
the  other  provisions  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee bill,  strange  to  say. 

All  the  other  provisions  of  the  Senate 
bill  are  avowedly  included  in  the  bill  to 
prevent  any  employer,  whether  he  Is 
engaged  in  the  work  of  Caesar  or  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  who  is  touched  by  the 
bill,  from  practicing  discrimination 
against  applicants  for  employment  or 
persons  who  desire  to  be  promoted  or 
persons  who  desire  not  to  be  discharged 
on  account  of  their  race,  religion,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex. 

The  amendment  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  that  objective  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee bill  because  it  forbids  discrimina- 
tion in  reverse. 

It  gives  access  to  the  courts  to  prevent 
any  department  or  agency  or  officer  of 
the  United  States  from  requiring  any 
employer  to  practice  discrimination  in 
reverse. 

When  Congress  adopted  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  it  undertook  to  for- 
bid discrimination  in  reverse. 

It  inserted  in  title  vn  of  that  act  a 
provision  which  stated  in  about  as  plain 
words  can  be  found  in  the  English 
language  that  no  employer  should  be  re- 
quired to  hire  employees  on  a  quota  sys- 
tem; that  is,  a  system  which  required 
him  to  employ  certain  nimibers  or  per- 
centages of  a  particular  race,  or  a  par- 
ticular religion,  or  a  particular  national 
origin,  or  a  particular  sex. 

I  thought  that  that  provision  of  title 
vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  so 
plain  that  he  who  runs  might  read  it  and 
not  err  in  so  doing. 

But  some  officials  who  are  charged  by 
the  Executive  order  relating  to  discrimi- 
nation in  employment — Executive  Order 
11246 — and  who  are  charged  with  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  title  VH  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  were  M>parently 
Illiterate  or  educated  way  past  their  in- 
telligences, and  they  could  not  imder- 
stand  the  plain  and  the  unambiguous 
words  of  Congress  which  were  designed 
to  prevent  what  is  probably  known  as 
discrimination  in  reverse. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  pltiin  and  imambiguous 
words  of  the  English  language  employed 
In  title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  the  Office  of  Contract  Compliance 
on  virtually  every  occasion  has  required 
employers  seeking  Government  contracts 
to  practice  discrimination  in  reverse.  The 
EEOC,  on  less  frequent  occasions,  has 
haled  employers  before  its  bar  to  practice 
discrimination  in  reverse. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Contract  Compliance  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  is  charged  with  exactly  the 
same  duty  in  respect  to  employers  seek- 
ing Government  contracts  that  the 
EEOC  is  charged  with  in  respect  to  em- 
ployers generally.  The  sole  fimction  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance under  the  Executive  order  is  to 
review  proposed  contracts  which  various 
executive  departments  or  agencies  have 
made  to  obtain  work  or  services  for  the 
Federal  Government  and  to  make  sure 
that  those  contracts  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation against  employees  or  applicants 
cxvin loe— Part  2 
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for  employment  because  of  their  race  or 
religion  or  national  origin  or  sex. 

One  of  the  strange  things  about  Gov- 
ernment is  that  it  has  an  insatiable  thirst 
for  power  and  that  if  we  give  an  execu- 
tive department  or  an  executive  agency 
an  inch  of  authority,  it  converts  that 
inch  of  authority  into  a  mile  of  author- 
ity. This  has  been  true  in  respect  to  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  it  has  been 
true  in  some  instances  in  respect  to  the 
EEOC  itself.  The  most  notorious  example 
of  discrimination  in  reverse  has  been  em- 
bodied in  the  concept  set  forth  in  what 
is  popularly  known  as  the  Philadelphia 
plan. 

The  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Appli- 
ance adopted  the  Philadelphia  plan  and 
required  building  contractors  who  ob- 
tained contracts  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  certain  magnitude  to  deny 
the  employment  of  members  of  the  ma- 
jority race  until  the  employees  belong- 
ing to  the  minority  race  reached  certain 
percentages  or  certain  proportions  of 
their  total  employees. 

Manifestly  this  requires  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  the  members  of  the 
minority  race  and  discrimination  against 
members  of  the  majority  race.  In  other 
words,  it  requires  discrimination  in  re- 
verse. 

When  the  attention  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  and  the 
then  Secretary  of  Labor  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Appliance  was  requiring  discrimi- 
nation in  reverse  and  was  requiring 
building  contractors  holding  Govern- 
ment contracts  of  a  certain  magnitude 
to  practice  discrimination  in  favor  of 
the  members  of  one  race  and  agsiinst  the 
members  of  other  races,  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  and  the 
then  Secretary  of  Labor  engaged  in  lin- 
guistic gynmastics  and  in  a  sematic 
operation  the  like  of  which  Is  unknown 
in  the  armals  of  either  the  EngUsh  lan- 
guage or  of  our  country. 

They  said  that,  when  they  require  the 
employers  holding  Federal  contracts  to 
employ  persons  of  one  race  in  certain 
variable  proportions  in  preference  to  the 
members  of  other  races,  that  does  not 
constitute  the  hiring  of  people  by  quotas, 
but  on  the  contrary  is  the  hiring  of  peo- 
ple to  obtain  certain  goals  or  the  hiring  of 
people  to  achieve  certain  ranges  of 
employment. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
not  a  person  of  great  erudition  in  the 
English  language.  For  that  reason  he 
cannot  ascend  to  the  linguistic  strato- 
sphere. On  the  contrary,  he  has  to  rely 
on  the  definitions  in  the  English  dic- 
tionaries in  his  effort  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  English  words. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  took 
the  dictionaries  he  had,  and  they  are 
rather  multitudinous,  and  he  looked  up 
the  word  "goal."  He  found  that  the  word 
"goal"  was  synonymous  for  all  practical 
intents  and  purposes  with  the  word 
"quotas."  And  he  foimd  that  requiring  an 
employer  to  employ  persons  of  one  race 
In  preference  to  persons  of  other  fsw^es 
within  a  variable  percentage  or  a  varia- 
ble proportion  of  his  total  employees  was 
nothing  In  the  world  other  than  for  all 


practical  intents  and  purposes  requiring 
a  hiring  of  quotas. 

So  the  Senator  from  North  CaroUna 
does  not  believe  in  discrimination  and  he 
joins  those  who  propose  that  the  Govern- 
ment prevent  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race  or  religion  or  national  origin  or 
sex,  and  he  offers  an  amendment  which 
will  prevent  any  department,  agency,  or 
office  of  the  United  States  from  requiring 
an  employer  to  practice  discrimination  in 
reverse  by  employing  persons  of  a  par- 
ticular race  or  a  particular  religion  or 
a  particular  national  origin  or  a  partic- 
ular sex  in  either  fixed  or  variable  num- 
bers, proportions,  percentages,  quotas, 
goals,  or  ranges. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  ob- 
jective of  the  bill  to  forbid  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  on  the  basis  of  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  or  sex. 

In  the  second  place,  the  amendment 
is  so  phrased  that  any  person  handi- 
capped in  Unguist  ability  and  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  words,  and 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compli- 
ance, the  EEOC,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  will  have  a  law  couched  in  phrase- 
ology which  all  of  them  can  understand — 
and  surely  we  ought  to  try  to  bring  about 
simplicity  of  statements  in  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  have  those  laws 
couched  in  terms  such  as  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  those  charged  with  pre- 
venting discrimination  in  employment 
can  all  imderstand  alike.  That  is  the  ob- 
jective of  this  amendment. 

In  its  original  form,  the  amendment 
had  a  criminal  sanction  for  enforcement ; 
but  on  reflection,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen)  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  a  rather  harsh  remedy 
to  make  men  criminals  because  their  un- 
derstanding of  English  language  differs 
from  the  imderstanding  of  Congress, 
which  enacts  laws  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. So  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  modified  their  amend- 
ments so  as  to  establish  a  different  sanc- 
tion for  this  amendment,  and  that  sanc- 
tion is  the  rather  general  sanction  of 
giving  any  employer  who  is  required  to 
practice  discrimination  in  reverse  or  any 
employee  who  is  denied  a  job  because  of 
discrimination  in  reverse,  access  to  the 
courts.  The  courts  can  then  exercise  their 
general  powers  of  equity  and  compel  the 
Office  of  Contract  Compliance  and  the 
EEOC  to  obey  the  acts  of  Congress  ac- 
cording to  the  plain  intent  of  Congress. 
All  these  objectives  will  be  achieved  by 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Frankly.  I  find,  as  I  travel  to  and  fro 
among  the  people  of  this  land,  that  peo- 
ple cannot  imderstand  why  the  Federal 
Government  orders  employers  to  prac- 
tice discrimination  in  employment  while 
they  are  supposed  to  be  preventing  dis- 
crimination in  employment.  As  I  ob- 
serve the  activities  of  the  departments, 
agencies,  or  offices  which  are  charged 
with  preventing  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment, I  am  reminded  of  one  of 
Aesop's  fables,  the  one  about  the  man 
who  got  lost  in  the  woods  on  a  very  cold 
evening. 
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The  man  could  not  find  his  way  out 
of  the  woods.  He  met  a  satyr.  The  satyr 
told  the  man  he  would  take  him  to  the 
satyr's  home  and  entertain  him  over- 
night, and  thus  offer  the  man  an  oppor- 
tunity to  find  his  way  out  of  the  dense 
woods  to  the  man's  home  in  the  daylight 
of  the  following  morning. 

When  the  satyr  was  accompanying  the 
man  to  the  satyr's  home,  the  man's  hands 
were  so  cold  that  he  blew  on  his  hands, 
and  the  satyr  asked  the  man,  "Why  are 
you  blowing  on  your  hands?"  The  man 
said,  "I  am  blowing  on  my  hands  to  keep 
them  warm." 

After  the  satyr  and  the  man  got  to  the 
satyr's  habitation,  the  satyr  prepared  an 
evening  meal,  which  consisted  in  the 
main  of  hot  porridge.  The  porridge  was 
particularly  hot.  and  the  man  blew  his 
breath  on  his  porridge. 

The  satyr  asked,  "Why  are  you  blowing 
your  breath  on  the  porridge?" 

The  man  replied,  "I  am  blowing  my 
breath  on  the  porridge  to  make  the  por- 
ridge cold." 

The  satyr  said,  "Out  with  you.  I  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  a  man  who  blows 
hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath." 

That  is  precisely  what  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  EEOC  have 
been  doing  in  their  alleged  efforts  to  en- 
force Executive  Order  11246  and  title  Vn 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  respec- 
tively, which  prohibit  discrimination  in 
employment  on  account  of  race,  religion, 
national  origin,  or  sex.  These  authorities! 
in  case  after  case,  have  entered  orders 
requiring  employers  to  practice  discrimi- 
nation in  reverse  by  employing  persons  of 
a  particular  race  or  a  particular  religion 
or  a  particular  national  origin  or  a  par- 
ticular sex,  either  in  fixed  or  variable 
numbers,  proportions,  percentages,  quo- 
tas, goals,  or  ranges.  I  do  not  believe  you 
can  enforce  laws  against  discrimination 
in  employment  by  commanding  and  re- 
quiring discrimination  in  employment. 
The  two  concepts  are  irreconcilable  and 
repugnant  to  each  other. 

So  I  appeal  to  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  does  not  think  that  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  and  the 
EEOC  should  be  permitted  to  blow  hot 
and  cold  with  the  same  breath  to  sup- 
port this  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder, 
if  any.  of  the  time  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  will  be  on  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  consent  to  the  withdrawing  of 
his  order  for  a  moment?  I  just  want  to 
ask  that  the  section  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  that  I  referred  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  use  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  subsection  (j)  of  section  703 
of  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(J)  Nothing  contained  in  this  title  shall 
be  Interpreted  to  require  any  employer,  em- 
ployment agency,  labor  organization,  or  joint 
labor-management  committee  subject  to  this 
title  to  grant  preferential  treatment  to  any 
individual  or  to  any  group  because  of  the 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin 
of  such  individual  or  group  on  account  of 
an  imbalance  which  may  exist  with  respect 
to  the  total  number  or  percentage  of  per- 
sons of  any  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin  employed  by  any  employer,  re- 
ferred or  classified  for  employment  by  any 
employment  agency  or  labor  organization, 
admitted  to  membership  or  classified  by  any 
labor  organization,  or  admitted  to,  or  em- 
ployed in,  any  apprenticeship  or  other  train- 
ing program,  in  comparison  with  the  total 
number  or  percentage  of  persons  of  such 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin 
in  any  community.  State,  section,  or  other 
area,  or  in  the  available  work  force  In  any 
community,  State,  section,  or  other  area. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MoN- 
TOYA) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment which  is  before  us 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  yield  me  10  minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Such  time  as  the  Sen- 
ator requires,  yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment which  is  before  us  affects  both 
the  problem  of  dealing  with  Government 
contractors  in  the  Office  of  Contract 
Compliance,  to  which  we  have  voted  In 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  with 
remedies  available  under  title  7  This 
amendment  seeks  to  set  a  standard  by 
which  remedies  shall  be  determined  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States. 

iNow,  all  we  see  in  the  wording  of  the 
amendment  which  is  largely  contained 
m  Its  first  sentence,  is  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg because  what  this  first  sentence  pur- 
ports to  restrain  is  a  department,  agency 
or  officer  of  the  United  States.  But  a 
department,  agency,  or  officer  of  the 
United  States  may  move  respecting  a 
given  situation  for  or  upon  the  order  of 
the  court.  We  do  not  have  to  specify  in 
this  amendment  that  it  applies  to  the 
seeking  or  enforcing  orders  of  a  court 
because  a  court  usually  does  not  itself  re- 
quire anything  of  an  employer  but  acts 
on  motion  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  the  depth  of 
this  amendment  is  much  greater  than  Is 
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apparent  on  the  surface  because  it  would 
purport  not  only  to  inhibit  in  given 
respects  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
but  also  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
through  whom,  once  they  make  a  finding 
or  a  judgment,  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  are  moved. 

I  make  that  analysis  because  it  is  clear 
that  what  is  sought  to  be  reached  is,  first 
the  Philadelphia  plan  and  similar  plans 
in  other  cities,  and  beyond  that,  the 
whole  concept  of  "affirmative  action"  as 
it  has  been  developed  under  Executive 
Order  11246  and  as  a  remedial  concept 
under  Title  VII. 

Philadelphia-type  plans  are  based  on 
the  Federal  Government's  power  to  re- 
quire   its    own    contractors    or    con- 
tractors on  projects  to  which  it  con- 
tributes—for   example.    State    projects 
with    a    Federal    contribution — to    take 
affirmative  action  to  enlarge  the  labor 
pool  to  the  maximum  extent  by  pro- 
moting   full     utilization     of    minority- 
group     employees,     and     by     making 
certain  requirements  for  those  who  hire 
to  seek  out  minority  employees  as  well 
as  majority  employees  and  also  to  cor- 
rect discrimination  on  its  face  which  has 
persisted  over  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
courts  have  sustained  such  requirements 
The  Philadelphia  plan  Itself  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Third  Circuit  in  the  case  of  Contractors 
Association  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  v. 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  442  F.  2d  159. 
Certiorari  was  recently  denied  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  basis  of  sustaining  it 
was  really  upon  two  critical  points:  First, 
the  Government,  as  part  of  its  procure- 
ment  function,    has   the   right   to   en- 
courage full  utilization  of  all  minority- 
group  employees  as  a  method  of  insur- 
ing the  availability  of  a  broad  manpower 
pool  to  support  procurement  efforts,  and 
second,  the  plan  was  upheld  as  a  proper 
way  to  remedy  past  discrimination  in 
the  six  building  trades  covered  by  the 
plan. 

Thus,  with  respect  to  procurement,  the 
court — I  am  reading  from  page  171  of 
442  Fed.  2d,  if  anyone  is  following  the 
actual  decision — stated : 

In  direct  procurement  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  a  vital  Interest  In  assuring  that 
the  largest  possible  pool  of  qualified  man- 
power be  available  for  the  accomplishment 
of  its  projects. 

Therefore,  it  was  held  that  the  Phila- 
delphia plan  requirement  that  construc- 
tion contractors  agree  to  use  good-faith 
efforts  to  meet  goals  pertaining  to  the 
employment  of  minority-group  employees 
in  certain  trades  was  entirely  appropriate 
in  terms  of  authority  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  court  also  held  that  there  was 
nothing  inconsistent  between  the  Phila- 
delphia plan  and  section  703(j)  of  title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  because  the 
PhUadelphia  plan  was  issued  under  an 
Executive  order,  rather  than  title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  and  that  sec- 
tion 703(j)  was  a  limitation  only  on  title 
VII.  The  decision  also  implied  that  the 
words  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  themselves 
apply  to  the  matter  of  setting  quotas  for 
correction  of  imbalance  in  the  percentage 
of  people  in  any  race,  in  comparison  to 
the  percentage   in   the   available   work 
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force  in  the  area,  whereas  the  Philadel- 
phia plan  was  applicable  to  the  available 
work  force  in  certain  specific  trades. 

Finally,  the  court  also  held  that  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  does  not  prohibit 
specific  relief  requiring  an  employer  to 
be  "color  conscious"  to  remedy  the  ef- 
fects of  past  discrimination. 
The  court,  on  page  173,  held: 
Clearly  the  Philadelphia  Plan  is  color- 
conscious.  Indeed  the  only  meaning  which 
can  be  attributed  to  the  "affirmative  action" 
language  which  since  March  of  1961  has 
been  included  in  successive  Executive  Orders 
is  that  Government  contractors  must  be 
color-conscious.  Since  1941  the  Executive 
Order  program  has  recognized  that  discrim- 
inatory practices  exclude  available  minority 
manpower  from  the  labor  pool.  In  other  con- 
texts color-consciousness  has  been  deemed 
to  be  an  appropriate  remedial  posture.  Por- 
celli  V.  Titus.  302  F.  Supp.  726  (D.N.J.  1969). 
aff'd.  431  F.2d  1254  (3d  Clr.  1970);  Norwalk 
CORE  V.  Norwalk  Redevelopment  Agency, 
395  F.2d  980,  931  (2d  Clr.  1968);  Offermann 
V.  Nitkowski,  378  F.2d  22,  24  (2d  Clr.  1967) .  It 
has  been  said  respecting  Title  VII  that  "(Con- 
gress did  not  intend  to  freeze  an  entire 
generation  of  Negro  employees  into  discrim- 
inatory patterns  that  existed  before  the  Act." 
Quarles  v.  Philip  Morris,  Inc..  supra,  279  F. 
Supp.  at  514.  The  Quarles  case  rejected  the 
contention  that  existing,  nondiscriminatory 
seniority  arrangements  were  so  sanctified 
by  "ntle  VII  that  the  effects  of  past  discrimi- 
nation in  Job  assignments  could  not  be  over- 
come. We  object  the  contention  that  Title 
VII  prevents  the  President  acting  through 
the  Executive  Order  program  from  attempt- 
ing to  remedy  the  absence  from  the  Philadel- 
phia construction  labor  of  minority  trades- 
men  In    key   trades. 

Therefore,  that  the  Government  had  a 
right,  under  the  Philadelphia  plan,  to 
order  affirmative  action  which  would 
overcome  that  past  discrimination  with- 
out transgressing  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

The  court  sealed  that  in  on  page  177  of 
the  opinion,  which  states : 

The  Philadelphia  Plan  Is  valid  Executive 
action  designed  to  remedy  the  perceived  evil 
that  minority  tradesmen  have  not  been  in- 
cluded In  the  labor  pool  available  for  the 
performance  of  construction  projects  In 
which  the  federal  government  has  a  cost  and 
performance  interest.  The  Fifth  Amendment 
does  not  prohibit  such  action. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  courts  have  re- 
jected much  of  the  argument  that  we 
should — what  in  effect  this  amendment 
does — preclude  preferential  treatment 
under  any  and  all  circumstances,  be- 
cause it  runs  afoul  of  section  703(j) . 

I  would  also  like  to  cite  in  that  regard 
the  opinion  in  the  United  States  v.  Iron- 
workers Local  Np.  86.  443  F.2d  544,  de- 
cided in  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals as  recently  as  May  of  1971,  in 
which  the  court  held,  in  a  title  VII 
"pattern  or  practice"  case,  that  there  was 
an  affirmative  duty  for  minority  recruit- 
ment where  it  was  showm  that  there  was 
past  discrimination  which  now  required 
correction,  and  that  the  court  could  or- 
der that  correction  affirmatively  without 
violating  section  703(j)  relating  to  pref- 
erential treatment  of  individuals  of  any 
group,  and  so  forth,  where  there  had  been 
illegality.  The  court  would  not  allow  a 
respondent  to  profit  from  his  own  ille- 
gality under  cover  of  section  703 (j) . 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  told,  and  I 
believe  the  information  to  be  reliable, 


that  under  the  decision  made  last  week 
by  Judge  Bonsai  in  New  York,  in  the 
Steamfitters  case,  an  affirmative  order 
was  actually  entered  requiring  a  union 
local  to  take  in  a  given  number  of  mi- 
nority-group apprentices. 

What  this  amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to 
undo  the  Philadelphia  plan  and  those 
court  decisions.  Incidentally,  I  take  great 
pride  in  the  fact  that  when  the  legality 
of  the  Philadelphia  plan  was  argued  here, 
and  we  had  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  which  held  it  lawful  pitted 
against  an  opinion  of  the  Comptroller 
General's  Office  which  held  it  unlawful, 
I  think  I  was  the  principal  Senator  who 
sustained  the  doctrine  of  legality.  And  I 
am  very  grateful,  naturally,  that  the 
courts  took  that  view. 

So,  here  I  believe  that  the  amendment 
does  two  things,  both  of  which  shoxild  be 
equally  rejected. 

First,  it  would  undercut  the  whole  con- 
cept of  affirmative  action  as  developed 
under  Executive  Order  11246  and  thus 
preclude  Philadelphia-type  plans. 

Second,  the  amendment,  in  addition  to 
the  dismantling  the  Executive  order  pro- 
gram, would  deprive  the  courts  of  the  op- 
portunity to  order  affirmative  action  un- 
der title  VII  of  the  type  which  they  have 
sustained  in  order  to  correct  a  history  of 
unjust  and  illegal  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment and  thereby  further  dismantle 
the  effort  to  correct  these  injustices. 

So,  for  both  reasons,  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  that  the  amendment  should  be 
rejected,  and  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
Senate  will  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  opinions  which  I  have 
cited  in  this  discussion  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COKTRACTORS   ASSOCIATION    OF   EASTERN    PENN- 
SYLVANIA  Versus    Secretary    of   Labor 

(The  Contractors  Association  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  v.  The  Secretary  of  Labor. 
George  P.  Shultz.  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Arthur  A.  Fletcher,  the  Director, 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance,  John 
L.  Wilks,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Clif- 
ford M.  Hardin,  and  the  General  State  Au- 
thority of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.) 

(James  D.  Morrlssey,  Inc..  the  Conduit  & 
Foundation  Corp.,  Glasgow.  Inc.,  Buckley  & 
Company,  the  Nyleve  Company,  Erb  Engi- 
neering &  Constr.  Co.,  Perkins,  Kanak,  Foster, 
Inc..  and  Lansdowne  Constructors,  Inc.  (In- 
tervening Plaintiffs  in  D.C.) .) 

(The  Contractors  Association  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  James  D.  Morrlssey.  Inc.,  the 
Conduit  &  Foundation  Corp.,  Glasgow  Inc., 
Buckley  &  Company,  the  Nyleve  Company, 
Erb  Engineering  &  Constr.  Co.,  Perkins, 
Kanak,  Foster,  Inc.  and  Lansdowne  Con- 
structors, Inc.,  Appellants.) 

(No.  19027.  United  States  Court  of  Appeals. 
Third  Circuit.  Argued  March  1.  1971.  Decided 
April  22,  1971.) 

Action  by  contractors'  association  and  In- 
dividual contractors  against  various  state 
and  federal  officials  challenging  validity  of 
the  Philadelphia  Plan.  The  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  Charles  R.  Welner,  J.,  311 
F.Supp.  1002,  entered  order  denying  plain- 
tiffs' motion  for  summary  Judgment  and 
granting  motion  of  federal  defendants  for 
summary  Judgment  and  the  plaintiffs  ap- 
pealed. The  Court  of  Aftpeals,  Gibbons,  Cir- 


cuit Judge,  held  that  Executive  Order  pro- 
mulgating Philadelphia  Plan  relating  to  mi- 
nority hiring  in  federally  assisted  construc- 
tion projects  in  five-county  area  and  includ- 
ing as  a  precondition  to  federal  tissistance 
the  bidder's  submission  of  an  affirmative  pro- 
gram containing,  goals  within  the  range  set 
for  minority  hiring  was  valid  as  being  within 
the  implied  authority  of  President  and  his 
designees  and  was  not  prohibited  by  any  con- 
gresiional  enactment. 
Affirmed. 

1.  Administrative  Law  and  Procedure — CGS: 
Civil  Rights — 13:  Contractor  plaintiffs,  who 
as  bidders  on  federally  assisted  project  were 
directly  affected  by  requirement  of  Phila- 
delphia Plan  pertaining  to  the  hiring  of 
minority  persons  in  federally  assisted  con- 
struction projects  requiring,  among  other 
things,  the  inclusion  in  each  bid  of  a  com- 
mitment by  bidder  to  an  affirmative  action 
program  containing  goals  falling  within 
specified  ranges  on  minority  hiring,  had 
standing  to  bring  action  challenging  validity 
of  Plan.  Executive  Order  Nos.  11246.  §  202 1 1). 
11478.  42  U.S.C.A.  ji  2000e  note:  Civil  Right.? 
Act  of  1964,  §  701  et  S3q.,  42  U.S.C.A.  §  2000e 
et  seq. 

2.  States — 4.12:  If  PhUadelphia  Plan  relat- 
ing to  the  hiring  of  minority  persons  in 
federally  assisted  c^-nstruction  projects  was 
adopted  pursuant  to  valid  exercise  of  presi- 
dential powers,  its  provisions  would  prevail 
over  local  Pennsylvania  statutes.  Executive 
Order  Nos.  11246."  S  202(  1 ) .  11478.  42  U.S.C.A. 
S  2000e  note;  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  ii  701 
et  seq..  42  U.S.C.A.  6  200e  et  seq. 

3.  United  States — 82:  When  Congress 
authorizes  an  appropriation  for  program  of 
federal  assistance  and  authorir.es  executive 
branch  to  implement  program  by  arranging 
for  as.sLsir.nce  to  specific  project,  in  absence 
of  specific  statutory  regulations  it  must  be 
deemed  that  Congress  granted  to  President 
a  general  authority  to  act  for  protection  of 
federal  interests. 

4.  United  States — 82:  Executive  order 
promulgating  Philadelphia  Plan  relating  to 
minority  hiring  In  federally  assisted  con- 
struction projects  in  five-county  area  and 
including  as  a  precondition  to  federal  sissist- 
ance  the  bidder's  submission  of  an  affirmative 
program  containing  goals  within  the  range 
set  for  minority  hiring  was  valid  as  being 
within  the  implied  authority  of  President 
and  his  designees  and  was  not  prohibited  by 
any  congressional  enactment.  Executive 
Order  Nos.  11246.  5  202(1).  11478.42  U  S.C.A. 
S  2000e  note:  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  §  701 
et  seq..  42  US  C.A.  §  2000e  et  seq. 

5.  CJlvll  Rights — 2:  Express  reference  In 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  executive  orders 
relating  to  fair  employment  pr.ictices  for 
government  contractors  indicat«s  that  Con- 
gress contemplated  continuance  of  the  ex- 
ecutive order  program  and  the  remedies 
established  by  that  Act  are  not  exclusive. 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  §§  701  et  seq..  703 
(J).  709(d).  42  U.S.CA.  S  §  2000e  et  seq.. 
2000e-2(J).  2000e-8(d). 

6.  Civil  Rights — 3:  While  Congress  has  not 
prohibited  presidential  action  in  area  of  em- 
ployment on  federal  or  federally  assisted 
contracts.  President  is  bound  by  the  express 
prohibitions  of  title  of  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  dealing  with  discrimination  in  em- 
plovment.  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  §§  701 
et  seq..  703(j).  709(d).  42  U.S.C.A.  §5  2000e 
et  seq..  2000e-2(J).  2000e-8(d). 

7.  Civil  Rights— 2:  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
provision  stating  that  nothing  should  be 
interpreted  to  require  any  employer  or  labor 
organization  to  grant  preferential  treatment 
to  any  individual  or  group  because  of  race 
is  a  limitation  only  upon  that  title  of  Act 
dealing  comprehensively  with  discrimination 
in  employment  and  not  upon  any  other 
remedies,  state  or  federal.  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,   I   708(JK  42  U.S.C.A.  §  2000e-2(J). 

8.  Civil  Rights — 2:  Provision  of  CivU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  effect  that  it  shall  not 
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bo  unlawful  employment  practice  for  em- 
ployer to  use  different  conditions  and  stand- 
ards of  compensation  In  any  employment 
pursuant  to  bona  fide  seniority  or  merit  sys- 
tem Is  a  limitation  only  upon  that  title  of 
Act  comprehensively  dealing  with  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  and  not  upon  any 
other  remedies.  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  § 
703(h).  42U.S.CA.  §  2000e-2(h). 

9.  Civil  Rights — 2.  3:  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  provision  making  It  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  for  employer  to  fall  or  refuse 
to  hire  any  Individual  because  of  race  or 
classify  employees  in  any  way  which  would 
deprive  any  Individual  of  opportunity  be- 
cause of  race  discloses  no  Intention  of  Con- 
gress to  freeze  the  status  quo  and  to  fore- 
close remedial  action  under  other  authority 
designed  to  overcome  existing  evil,  and  sec- 
tion does  not  preclude  Philadelphia  Plan 
relating  to  the  hiring  of  minority  In  speci- 
fied flve-county  area  with  respect  to  federally 
assisted  construction  programs.  Executive 
Order  Nos.  11246,  5  202(1),  11478,  42  U.S.C.A. 

2000e  note;  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  S  703 
(a),  42  U.S.C.A.  5  2000e-2(a). 

10.  Civil  Rights — 2:  General  prohibition 
against  discrimination  In  any  program  or 
actvlty  receiving  federal  financial  assistance 
contained  in  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  cannot 
be  construed  as  limiting  executive  author- 
ity In  defining  appropriate  affirmative  action 
on  part  of  a  government  contractor.  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  5§  601  et  seq.,  604,  701 
et  seq.,  42  U.S.C.A.  §5  2000d  et  seq.,  2000d-3, 
2000e  et  seq. 

11.  Labor  Relations — 251:  While  hiring 
hall  arrangements  are  permitted  by  federal 
law,  they  are  not  required.  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  5  8(f)  as  amended  29  U.S.C.A. 
§  158(f). 

12.  Civil  Rights— 3:  Since  PhUadelphla 
Plan  relating  to  hiring  of  minorities  In  cer- 
tain constr\ictlon  trades  within  flve-county 
area  on  federally  assisted  construction  proj- 
ects violate  neither  Constitution  nor  federal 
law,  fact  that  is  contractual  provision  with 
relation  to  hiring  of  minority  members  for 
enumerated  construction  trades  might  be  at 
variance  with  other  exclusive  hiring  hall 
agreements  by  contractors  was  legally  Irre- 
levant. National  Labor  Relations  Act,  5  8(f) 
as    amended    29    U.S.C.A.    5  158(f). 

13.  Civil  Rights — 3:  Absence  of  a  judicial 
finding  of  past  discrimination  was  irrelevant 
to  authority  to  promulgate  Philadelphia 
Plan  regarding  the  hiring  of  minority  work- 
ers In  specified  construction  trades  for  work 
on  federally  assisted  construction  contracts 
In  flve-county  area.  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
§§  701  et  seq.,  706(g),  42  U.S.CJV.  SS  2000e  et 
seq..  2000e-5(g). 

14.  Administrative  Law  and  Procedure — 
303.  413.  701:  Administrative  action  pursuant 
to  E.xecutlve  Order  is  Invalid  and  subject  to 
Judicial  review  If  beyond  scope  of  Executive 
Order,  but  court  should  give  more  than  ordi- 
nary deference  to  an  administrative  agency's 
interpretation  of  Executive  Order  or  regtila- 
tlon  which  It  Is  charged  to  administer. 

15.  Administrative  Law  and  Procedure — 
413:  Civil  Rights— 3:  Where  Attorney  Gen- 
eral issued  an  opinion  that  the  Philadelphia 
Plan  with  regard  to  hiring  of  minority  work- 
ers In  federally  assisted  construction  pro- 
jects was  valid  and  the  President  had  con- 
tinued to  acquiesce  In  interpretation  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  by  his  designee,  the  Labor  De- 
partment Interpretation  of  order  that  the  af- 
firmative action  required  more  than  mere 
policing  against  actual  present  discrimina- 
tion and  action  looking  toward  employment 
of  specific  member  of  minority  trades  must 
be  deferred  to  by  courts.  Executive  Order  No. 
11246,  5S  201,  202.  42  U.S.C.A.  5  2000e  note. 

16.  Civil  Rights — 3:  Orders  implementing 
Executive  Order  regarding  hiring  of  minority 
tradesmen  in  federally  assisted  construction 
projects  In  the  five-county  area  were  not  In- 
valid because  signed  by  the  assistant  secre- 
tary rather  than  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 


Executive  Order  No.  11246,  S  401,  42  U.S.C.A. 

5  2000e  note. 

17.  Constitutional  Law— 275(2)  :  PhUadel- 
phla Plan  regarding  hiring  of  minority  trades- 
men In  a  five-county  area  for  federally  as- 
sisted construction  programs  does  not  violate 
due  process  clause  of  Fifth  Amendment  on 
ground  that  It  imposes  on  contractor  con- 
tradictory duties  which  are  Impossible  of  at- 
tainment, that  plan  Is  arbitrary  and  Capri- 
cious by  administrative  action  singling  out 
contractors  in  flve-county  Philadelphia  area 
and  that  the  goals  specified  by  Plan  were 
racial  quotas  prohibited  by  the  equal  protec- 
tion aspect  of  Fifth  Amendment.  Executive 
Order  Nos.  11246,  S  202(1),  11478.  42  U.S.C.A. 
§  2000e  note;  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  §  701 
et  seq..  42  U.S.C.A.  §  2000e  et  seq.;  U.S.C.A. 
Const.  Amend.  5. 

18.  Administrative  Law  and  Procedure — 
470;  Civil  Rights— 3:  Public  hearings  after 
notice  were  appropriate  means  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  obtain  Information 
needed  for  Informed  Judgment  regarding  or- 
ders to  be  Issued  to  Implement  Philadelphia 
Plan  relating  to  the  hiring  of  minority  trades- 
men In  federally  assisted  construction  con- 
tracts. Executive  Order  No.  11246,  S  204,  42 
U.S.C.A.  §  2000e  note. 

19.  ClvU  Rights — 3:  Data  In  order  of  De- 
partment of  Labor  Implementing  Philadel- 
phia Plan  as  to  percentages  of  utilization  of 
minority  tradesmen  In  the  six  trades  com- 
pared with  the  ability  of  such  tradesmen  In 
the  five-county  area  justified  Issuance  of 
order  regarding  minority  hiring  of  trades- 
men In  federally  assisted  construction  proj- 
ects without  regard  to  a  finding  as  to  cause  of 
situation.  Executive  Order  No.  11246,  §204 
42  U.S.C.A.  5  2000e  note. 

John  J.  McAleese,  Jr.,  Synnestvedt  & 
Lechner,  Robert  J.  Bray,  Jr.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  for  plaintiff  and  Intervening  plaintiffs- 
appellants. 

David  L.  Rose,  ClvU  Right  Division,  Plan- 
ning and  Special  Appeals  Section,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C.,  Peter 
Nash,  Solicitor  of  Labor,  Gerald  L.  Paley, 
Associate  Solicitor  of  Labor,  Jerrls  Leonard, 
Asst.  Atty.  Gen.,  David  L.  Norman,  Deputy 
Asst.  Atty.  Gen.,  Louis  C.  Bechtle.  U.S.  Atty. 
Bernard  H.  Shapiro.  Joseph  B.  Scott,  Attys., 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Washington.  DC, 
for  federal  appellee. 

Theodore  R.  Mann  and  Barry  E.  Ungar, 
PhUadelphla,  Pa.,  amicus  curiae,  for  appel- 
lees; Goodls,  Greenfield,  Narln  &  Mann,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  of  counsel. 

Winthrop  A.  Johns,  Lawrence  T.  Zimmer- 
man, Washington,  DC,  for  Associated  Gen- 
eral  Contractors  of  America;    Rellly,  Johns 

6  Zimmerman,  Washington,  D.C.,  of  counsel. 
Nathaniel  R.  Jones,  General  Counsel,  Paul 

J  Spiegelman,  New  York  City,  Russel  Spec- 
ter. Washington.  D.C.,  William  D.  Wells, 
amici  curiae,  for  NAACP;  Robert  J.  Reln- 
steln,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  of  counsel. 

Sherman,  Dunn  &  Cohen,  Louis  Sherman, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Meranze  Katz,  Spear  & 
Blelitsky,  Bernard  N.  Katz,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  amicl  curiae,  for  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO  and 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  CouncU 
of  Philadelphia  and  Vicinity,  AFL-CIO. 

John  D.  Day,  Asst.  City  Sol.,  Matthew  W. 
Bullock,  Jr.,  First  Deputy  City  Sol.,  Levy  An- 
derson. City  Sol.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  amicl 
curiae,  for  City  of  Philadelphia. 

Ralph  B.  Powell,  Jr.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  ami- 
cus curiae,  for  General  Building  Contractors 
Ass'n,  Inc. 

Guy  Parmer,  Patterson,  Belknap,  Farmer 
&  Shlbley,  Washington,  D.C..  amicl  curiae, 
for  National  Electrical  Contractors  Ass'n. 

Before  Hastle.  Chief  Judge,  and  McLaugh- 
lin and  Gibbons,  Circuit  Judges. 

OPINION  OF  THE  COtrWT 

Olbbona,  Circuit  Judge. 
The  original  plaintiff,  the  Contractors  As- 
sociation of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  (the  As- 


sociation) and  the  InterverUng  plaintiffs* 
construction  contractors  doing  business  in 
the  Philadelphia  area  (the  Contractors),  ap- 
peal  from  an  order  of  the  district  court  which 
denied  their  motion  for  summary  Judgment 
granted  the  motion  of  the  federal  defend- 
ants' to  dismiss  the  Association  complaint 
for  lack  of  standing,  and  granted  the  cross- 
motion  of  the  federal  defendants  for  sum- 
mary Judgment.'  When  deciding  these  mo- 
tions, the  district  court  had  before  It  the  As- 
sociation's verified  complaint,  a  substantially 
Identical  complaint  of  the  Contractors,  the 
affidavits  of  Vincent  G.  Macaluso  and  Ward 
McCreedy  on  behalf  of  the  federal  defendants 
which  Identified  certain  relevant  documents, 
a  stipulation  by  the  parties  as  to  certain 
facts,  and  two  affidavits  of  Howard  G.  Mlnck- 
ler  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs. 

The  complaint  challenges  the  validity  of 
the  Philadelphia  Plan,  promulgated  by  the 
federal  defendants  under  the  authority  of 
Executive  Order  No.  11246.«  That  Plan  is  em- 
bodied In  two  orders  Issued  by  officials  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  dated 
June  27,  1969  and  September  23.  1969,  re- 
spectively. Copies  of  these  orders  were  an- 
nexed to  the  verified  complaint  as  exhibits 
1  and  2,  respectively,  and  to  the  Macaluso 
affidavit  as  appendices  B  and  C  respectively. 
In  stunmary,  they  require  that  bidders  on  any 
federal  or  federally  assisted  construction  con- 
tracts for  projects  In  a  flve-county  area 
around  PhUadelphla,"  the  estimated  total  cost 
of  which  exceeds  $600,000,  shaU  submit  an  ac- 
ceptable affirmative  action  program  which  in- 
cludes speclflc  goals  for  the  utilization  of 
minority  manpower  In  six  skilled  crafts: 
ironworkers,  plumbers  and  pipefitters,  steam- 
fitters,  sheetmetal  workers,  electrical  workers, 
and  elevator  construction  workers. 

Executive  Order  No.  Il24fi  requlree  all  ap- 
plicants for  federal  aaslstance  to  Include  In 
their  construction  contracts  specific  provi- 
sions respecting  fair  employment  practices. 
Including  the  provision: 

"The  contractor  will  take  affirmative  action 
to  ensure  that  applicants  are  employed,  and 
that  employees  are  treated  during  employ- 
ment, without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  sex  or  national  origin."  • 

The  Executive  Order  empowers  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  Issue  rules  and  regulations 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  achieve  Its  pur- 
pose. On  June  27.  1969  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  Fletcher  Issued  an  order  Implement- 
ing the  Executive  Order  In  the  flve-county 
PhUadelphla  area.  The  order  required  bid- 
ders, prior  to  the  award  of  contracts,  to  sub- 
mit "acceptable  affirmative  action"  programs 
"which  shall  Include  specific  goals  of  minor- 
ity manpower  utilization."  The  order  con- 
tained a  finding  that  enforcement  of  the 
"affirmative  action"  requirement  of  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11246  had  posed  special  prob- 
lems In  the  construction  trades.^  Contractors 
and  subcontractors  must  hire  a  new  employee 
complement  for  each  Job.  and  they  rely  on 
craft  unions  as  their  prime  or  sole  source 
for  labor.  The  craft  unions  operate  hiring 
halle.  "Because  of  the  exclusionary  practices 
of  labor  organizations,"  the  order  finds  "there 
traditlonaUy  h€«  been  only  a  small  number 
of  Negroes  employed  in  these  seven  trades."' 

The  June  27,  1969  order  provided  that  the 
Area  Coordinator  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance,  in  conjunction  with 
the  federal  contracting  and  administering 
agencies  in  the  PhUadelphla  area,  would 
determine  definite  standards  for  specific 
goals  In  a  contractor's  affirmative  action 
program.  After  such  standards  were  deter- 
mined, each  bidder  woiUd  be  required  to 
commit  itself  to  speclflc  goals  for  minority 
manpower  utUlzatlon.  The  order  set  forth 
factors  to  be  considered  In  determining  def- 
inite standards.  Including: 

"(1)  The  current  extent  of  minority  group 
participation  In  the  trade. 
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"(2)  The  availabUity  of  minority  group 
persons  for  employment  in  such  trade. 

"(3)  The  need  for  training  programs  in 
the  area  and/or  the  need  to  assure  demand 
for  those  in  or  from  existing  training 
programs. 

"(4)  The  impact  of  the  program  ui>on  the 
existing  labor  force." 

Acting  pursuant  to  the  June  29,  1969  order, 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
held  public  hearings  in  Philadelphia  on 
August  26,  27  and  28.  1969.  On  September  23, 
1969,  Assistant  Secretary  Fletcher  made  find- 
ings with  respect  to  each  of  the  listed  factors 
and  ordered  that  the  following  ranges  be 
established  as  the  standards  for  minority 
man{>ower  utilization  for  each  of  the  desig- 
nated trades  In  the  Philadelphia  area  for  the 
following  four  years: 

|ln  peccenl] 


I      Range  of  mlnotity  group 
I  employment 

Until 
Dec.  31,         for  for  for 

identltication  of  trade        1970       1971        1972         1973 


Ironworkers 5  9 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters. . .  5-8 

Steamiitters..     5-8 

Sheetmetal  workers 4  8 

Electiical  workers. _ 4  8 

Elevator  construction 

workers... 4-8 


11  15 
10-14 
11  15 
9-13 
9  is- 


le 20 
15-19 
15  19 
14  18 
14  18 


22  26 
20  24 
20-24 
19  23 
19  23 


9  13      14  18       19  23 


The  order  of  September  23,  1969  specified 
that  on  each  Invitation  to  bid  each  bidder 
would  be  required  to  submit  an  affirmative 
action  program.  The  order  further  provided: 

"4.  No  bidder  wUl  be  awarded  a  contract 
unless  his  affirmative  action  program  contains 
goals  falling  within  the  range  set  forih  •  •  « 
above  •   •   • 

•  •  *  •  • 

6.  The  purpose  of  the  contractor's  commit- 
ment to  speclflc  goals  as  to  minority  man- 
power utilization  Is  to  meet  his  affirmative 
action  obligations  under  the  equal  oppor- 
tunity clause  of  the  contract.  This  commit- 
ment is  not  Intended  and  shaU  not  be  used 
to  discriminate  against  any  qualified  ap- 
plicant or  employee.  Whenever  it  comes  to 
the  bidder's  attention  that  the  goals  are  be- 
ing used  In  a  discriminatory  manner,  he  must 
report  it  to  the  Area  Coordinator  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  in  order  that  ap- 
propriate sanction  proceedings  may  be  in- 
stituted. 

•  •  •  •  * 

8.  The  bidder  agrees  to  keep  such  records 
and  file  such  reports  relating  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  order  as  shall  be  required  by 
the  contracting  or  administering  agency." 

In  November,  1969,  the  General  State  Au- 
thority of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Issued  invitations  to  bid  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  earth  dam  on  Marsh  Creek 
m  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  Although 
this  dam  Is  a  Commonwealth  project,  part 
of  the  construction  cost,  estimated  at  over 
•3.000.000  is  to  be  funded  by  federal  monies 
under  a  program  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture."  The  Secretary  of 
Agrlcultxire.  one  of  the  federal  defendants,  as 
a  condition  for  payment  of  federal  financial 
assistance  for  the  project,  required  the  Inclu- 
sion in  each  bid  of  a  Philadelphia  Plan  Com- 
mitment in  compliance  -with  the  order  of 
September  23,  1969.  On  November  14,  1969, 
the  General  State  Authority  issued  an  ad- 
dendum to  the  original  Invitation  for  bids 
requiring  all  bidders  to  Include  such  a  com- 
mitment in  their  bids.  It  Is  alleged  and  not 
denied  that  except  for  the  requirement  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the  Phila- 
delphia Plan  Commitment  be  Included,  the 
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General  State  Authority  would  not  have  im- 
posed such  a  requirement  on  bidders. 

The  Association  consists  of  more  than 
eighty  contractors  In  the  five-county  Phila- 
delphia area  who  regularly  employ  workers 
in  the  six  specified  crafts,  and  who  collec- 
tively perform  more  than  $150,000,000  of  fed- 
eral and  federally  assisted  construction  in 
that  area  annually.  Each  of  the  contractor 
plaintiffs  is  a  regular  bidder  on  federal  and 
federally  assisted  construction  projects.  The 
complaint  was  filed  prior  to  the  opening  of 
bids  on  the  Marsh  Creek  dam.  It  sought  In- 
junctive relief  against  the  Inclusion  of  a 
Philadelphia  Plan  Commitment  requirement 
in  the  invitation  for  bids.  By  virtue  of  a  stip- 
ulation that  the  General  State  Authority 
would  issue  a  new  and  superseding  invita- 
tion for  bids  If  the  district  court  held  the 
Plan  to  be  unlawful,  the  parties  agreed  that 
bids  could  be  received  without  affecting  the 
justiciability  of  the  controversy.  Bids  were 
received  on  January  7,  1970.  One  of  the  inter- 
vening contractor  plaintiffs  submitted  a  low 
bid  and  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  district 
court  decision  to  be  entitled  to  an  award  of 
the  contract. 

The  complaints  of  the  Association  and  the 
Contractors  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  has 
opined  that  the  Philadelphia  Plan  Commit- 
ment Is  Ulegal  and  that  disbursement  of  fed- 
eral funds  for  the  performance  of  a  con- 
tract containing  such  a  promise  will  be 
treated  as  unlawful.'"  The  plaintiffs  point 
out  that  the  withholding  of  funds  after  a 
contractor  has  commenced  performance 
woiUd  have  catastrophic  consequences,  since 
contractors  depend  upon  progress  payments, 
and  are  in  no  position  to  complete  their  con- 
tracts without  such  payments.  They  allege 
that  the  PhUadelphla  Plan  Is  Illegal  and  void 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  Is  action  by  the  Executive  branch  not 
authorized  by  the  constitution  or  any  statute 
and  beyond  Executive  power. 

2.  It  is  InconsUtent  with  Title  VII  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964." 

3.  It  Is  Inconsistent  with  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964." 

4.  It  is  Inconsistent  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act." 

5.  It  Is  substantively  inconsistent  with  and 
was  not  adopted  in  procedural  accordance 
with  Executive  Order  No.  11246. 

6.  It  violates  due  process  because 

(a)  it  requires  contradictory  conduct  im- 
possible of  consistent  attainment; 

(b)  it  unreasonably  requires  contractors 
to  undertake  to  remedy  an  evil  for  which  the 
craft  unions,  not  they,  are  responsible; 

(c)  It  arbltrarUy  and  without  basis  In  fact 
singles  out  the  flve-county  PhUadelphla  area 
for  discriminatory  treatment  without  ade- 
quate basis  in  fact  or  law;  and 

(d)  it  requires  quota  hiring  In  violation 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

The  federal  defendants  moved  both  to  dis- 
miss the  complaint  under  Rule  12(b)(1), 
Fed.R.Clv.P.  and  for  summary  judgment  un- 
der Rule  56(b).  Fed.R.Clv.P.  They  asserted 
that  the  plaintiffs  lacked  standing  and  that 
they  were  entitled  to  Judgment  as  a  matter 
of  law.  The  plaintiffs  moved  for  summary 
Judgment.The  district  court  held  that  the 
Association  lacked  standing  to  maintain  the 
suit,  that  the  Contractors  had  such  standing, 
and  that  the  Plan  was  valid,  311  F.Supp. 
1002.  It  granted  summary  Judgment  for  the 
federal  defendants,  and  the  plaintiffs  appeal. 

Standing 
\\\  The  district  court's  holding  that  the 
Association  lacked  standing  to  sue  was 
handed  down  prior  to  that  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  Association  of  Data  Processing. 
Service  Organizations,  Inc.  v.  Camp.  397  U.S. 
150.  90  S.Ct.  827.  25  L.Ed.2d  184  (1970).  and 
in  the  light  of  that  decision  and  the  more 
recent  decision  In  Citizens  to  Preserve  Over- 
ton Park,  Inc.  v.  Volpe,  401  U.S.  402,  91  S.Ct. 
814,  28  L.Ed.2d  136  (1971),  Is  at  least  doubt- 


ful. We  need  not  reach  this  Issue,  however, 
since  the  Contractor  plaintiffs  who  as  bid- 
ders are  directly  impacted  by  the  requirement 
that  they  agree  in  their  bid  to  comply  with 
the  Plan,  clearly  have  standing.  Abbott 
Laboratories  v.  Gardner,  387  U.S.  136,  87  S.Ct. 
1507,  18  L.Ed.2d  681  (1967).  All  plaintiffs 
have  been  represented  by  the  same  attorney, 
and  the  presence  or  absence  cf  the  Associa- 
tion as  a  plaintiff  has  no  practical 
significance. 

Executive  power 

12]  The  plaintiffs  contend  that  the  Phila- 
delphia Plan  Is  social  legislation  of  local  ap- 
plication enacted  by  the  Executive  without 
the  benefit  of  statutory  or  constitutional 
authority.  They  point  out,  probably  correctly, 
that  the  Plan  imposes  on  the  successful  bid- 
der on  a  project  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  record  keeping  and  hiring  prac- 
tices which  violate  Pennsylvania  law.'*  If  the 
Plan  was  adopted  pursuant  to  a  valid  exer- 
cise of  presidenilal  power  its  provisions 
would,  of  course,  control  over  local  law.  See 
United  States  v.  City  of  Chester.  144  F.2d 
415.  420  (3d  Cir.  1944);  cf.  United  States  v. 
Allegheny  County.  322  U.S.  174,  183,  64  S.Ct. 
908,  88  L.Ed.  1209  (1944);  Panhandle  OU  Co. 
v.  State  of  Mississippi  ex  rel.  Knox,  277  U.S. 
218,  221,  48  set.  461,  72  L.Ed.  857  (1928). 
But.  say  the  plaintiffs,  where  there  is  neither 
statutory  authorization  nor  constitutional 
authority  for  the  Executive  action,  no  sub- 
stantive federal  requirements  may  be  im- 
posed upon  a  contract  between  the  Common- 
wealth and  its  contractor. 

The  district  court's  answer  Is  that  the  fed- 
eral government  ■has  the  unrestricted  power 
to  fix  the  terms,  conditions  and  those  with 
whom  it  will  deal."  ^  For  this  proposition 
it  cites  Perkins  v.  Lukens  Steel  Co..  310  U.S. 
113.  60  S.Ct.  869.  84  L.Ed.  1106  (1940)  and 
King  v.  Smith.  392  U.S.  309,  333,  88  S.Ct. 
2128,  20  L.Ed.2d  1118  (1968).  Neither  case  is 
in  point,  however  on  the  issue  of  Executive 
as  distinguished  from  federal  power.  King  v. 
Smith  held  that  the  Alabama  substitute 
father  regulation  was  inconsistent  with  the 
Social  Security  Act.  42  U.S.C.  5  606(a),  and 
points  out  that  the  federal  government  may 
Impose  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
its  money  allotments  may  be  disbursed.  The 
conditions  referred  to  were  imposed  by  Con- 
gress, not  by  the  Executive  branch.  Perkins 
v.  Lukens  Steel  Co.  interprets  the  Public 
Contracts  Act  of  June  30.  1936  '•  which  re- 
quires that  sellers  to  the  federal  government 
pay  prevailing  minimum  wages.  It  holds  that 
an  administrative  determination  of  prevail- 
ing wages  in  a  given  Industry  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  Is  not  subject  to  Judicial 
review  on  behalf  of  a  potential  seller."  The 
opinion   contains   the   language: 

"Like  private  Individuals  and  businesses, 
the  Government  enjoys  the  unrestricted 
power  to  produce  its  own  supplies,  to  deter- 
mine those  with  whom  It  will  deal,  and  to  fix 
the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  it  wUl 
make  needed  purchases."  '* 

The  quoted  language  refers  to  federal 
power  exercised  pursuant  to  a  statutory 
mandate.  The  case  is  not  In  point  on  the 
issue  ol  Executive  power  absent  such  a  man- 
date. 

The  federal  defendants  and  several  amicl  " 
contend  that  Executive  power  to  Impose  fair 
employment  conditions  incident  to  the 
power  to  contract  has  been  upheld  in  this 
clrcut  and  In  the  Fifth  Circuit  They  cite 
Farmer  v.  PhUadelphla  Electric  Company. 
329  F.2d  3  (3d  Clr.  1964)  and  Parkas  v.  Texas 
Instrimient.  Inc.,  375  F.2d  629  (5th  Clr.), 
cert,  denied,  389  U.S.  977,  88  S.Ct.  480,  19 
L.  Ed.  2d  471  (1967).  Both  cases  discussed 
the  Executive  Order  program  for  achieving 
fair  employment  In  the  context  of  CJovern- 
ment  contracts  rather  than  federally  as- 
sisted state  contracts,  and  both  assumed  the 
validity  of  the  Executive  Order  then  appllca- 
ble.="  Both  cases  held  that  even  assuming 
the  validity  of  the  Executive  Order,  It  did 
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not  give  rise  to  a  private  cause  of  action  for 
damages  by  a  party  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion. Discussion  of  the  validity  of  the  Execu- 
tive Order  was  In  each  case  dictum.  More- 
over, both  Farmer  and  Farkas  refer  to  40 
U.S.C.  5  486(a)  as  the  source  of  the  Execu- 
tive power  to  issue  the  order.  That  subsec- 
tion authorizes  the  President  to  prescribe 
such  policies  and  directives  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  Chapter 
10  of  Title  40  -■^  and  Chapter  4  of  Title  41."^ 
These  chapters  deal  with  procurement  of 
Government  property  and  services,  not  with 
federal  assistance  programs.  Thus  even  if 
Farmer  and  Farkas  were  holdings  rather 
than  dicta  as  to  Executive  power,  the  hold- 
ings would  not  reach  the  Instant  case.  The 
validity  of  the  Executive  Order  program  as 
applied  to  the  construction  Industry  In  state 
government  contracts  by  virtue  of  federal 
assistance  has  not  been  litigated,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  determine.  In  any  case 
reaching  the  courts  of  appeals.-  Certainly  no 
case  has  arisen  which  considers  Executive 
power  to  Impose,  by  virtue  of  federal  assist- 
ance, contract  terms  In  a  state  construc- 
tion contract  which  are  at  variance  w'.th 
state  law. 

The  limitations  of  Executive  power  have 
rarely  been  considered  by  the  courts.  One  of 
those  rare  instances  Is  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer.  343  U.S.  579.  72  S.Ct. 
863.  96  L.Ed.  1153  (1952).  Prom  the  six  con- 
curring opinions  and  one  dissenting  opinion 
in  that  case,  the  most  significant  guidance 
for  present  purposes  may  be  found  in  that  of 
Justice  Jackson: 

"We  may  well  begin  by  a  somewhat  over- 
simpllfled  grouping  of  practical  situations 
In  which  a  President  may  doubt,  or  others 
may  challenge,  his  powers,  and  by  distin- 
guishing roughly  the  legal  consequences  of 
this  factor  of  relativity. 

"1.  When  the  President  acts  pursuant  to 
an  express  or  implied  authorization  of  Con- 
gress, his  authority  is  at  its  maximum,  for  It 
Includes  all  that  he  possesses  in  his  own 
right  plus  all  that  Congress  can  delegate.  In 
these  circumstances,  and  in  these  only,  may 
he  be  said  (for  what  it  may  be  worth)  to 
personify  the  federal  sovereignty.  If  his  act 
is  held  unconstitutional  under  these  circum- 
stances. It  usually  means  that  the  Federal 
Government  as  an  undivided  whole  lacks 
power.  A  seizure  executed  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Congress  would  be 
supported  by  the  strongest  of  presumptions 
and  the  widest  latitude  of  Judicial  inter- 
pretation, and  the  burden  of  persuasion 
would  rest  heavily  on  any  who  might  attack 
It. 

"2.  When  the  PreJldent  acts  In  absence  In 
either  a  congressional  grant  or  denial  of  au- 
thority, he  can  only  rely  upon  his  own  in- 
dependent powers,  but  there  is  a  zone  of 
twilight  In  which  he  and  Congress  may  have 
concurrent  authority,  or  In  which  Its  dis- 
tribution Is  uncertain.  Therefore,  congres- 
sional inertia,  indifference  or  quiescence 
may  sometimes,  at  least  as  a  practical  matter, 
enable,  if  not  Invite,  measures  on  independ- 
ent presidential  responsibility.  In  this  area, 
any  actual  test  of  power  is  likely  to  depend 
on  the  Imperatives  of  events  and  contem- 
porary imponderables  rather  than  on  ab- 
stract theories  of  law. 

"3.  When  the  President  takes  measures  In- 
compatible with  the  expressed  or  Implied 
will  of  Congress,  his  power  Is  at  Its  lowest 
ebb.  for  then  he  can  rely  only  upon  his  own 
constitutional  powers  minus  any  constitu- 
tional powers  of  Congress  over  the  matter. 
Courts  can  sustain  exclusive  presidential 
control  In  such  a  case  only  by  disabling  the 
Congress  from  acting  upon  the  subject. 
Presidential  claim  to  a  power  at  once  so  con- 
clusive and  preclusive  must  be  scrutinized 
with  caution,  for  what  Is  at  stake  Is  the 
equilibrium  established  by  our  constitutional 
svstem."  =* 
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Plaintiffs  contend  that  the  Philadelphia 
Plan  Is  inconsistent  with  the  wUl  of  Congress 
expressed  In  several  statutes.  We  deal  with 
these  statutory  contentions  hereinafter.  Thus 
for  the  moment  we  may  set  to  one  side  con- 
sideration of  Justice  Jackson's  third  cate- 
gory, and  turn  to  category  (1),  action  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly  authorized,  and  category 
(2),  action  in  which  the  President  has  Im- 
plied power  to  act  in  the  absence  of  congres- 
sional preemption.  To  determine  Into  which 
category  the  Philadelphia  Plan  falls  a  review 
of  Executive  Orders  in  the  field  of  fair  em- 
ployment practices  Is  helpful. 

The  first  such  order.  Executive  Order  No. 
8802.-  was  signed  by  President  Roosevelt  on 
June  25,  1941.  It  established  In  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  a  Committee  on  Fair 
Employment  Practice,  and  It  required  that  all 
Government  contracting  agencies  Include  In 
all  defense  contracts  a  covenant  not  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  worker  because  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin.  The  order 
contained  no  specific  statutory  reference,  and 
describes  the  action  "as  a  prerequisite  to  the 
successful  conduct  of  our  national  defense 
production  effort."  In  December  1941  Con- 
gress enacted  "An  Act  to  expedite  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  effort."  -■«  and  on  December 
27,  1971.  pursuant  to  that  Act  the  President 
issued  Executive  Order  No.  9001 ''  which 
granted  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
and  the  Maritime  Commission  broad  con- 
tract authority.  This  order  among  other  pro- 
visions stated  that  a  non-discrimination 
clause  would  be  deemed  Incorporated  by  ref- 
erence in  all  such  contracts.  On  May  27.  1943. 
Executive  Order  No.  8802  was  amended  by 
Executive  Order  No.  9346  -"  which  established 
in  the  Office  for  Emergency  Management  of 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Com- 
mittee on  Pair  Employment  Practice.  This 
order  required  the  antidiscrimination  clause 
in  all  government  contracts  rather  than  in 
defense  contracts  only.  Still,  the  order  was 
quite  clearly  bottomed  on  the  President's 
war  mobilization  powers  and  was  by  Its  terms 
directed  toward  enhancing  the  pool  of  work- 
ers available  for  defense  production. 

On  December  18.  1945.  President  Truman 
signed  Executive  Order  No.  9664. -^  which  con- 
tinued the  Committee  established  by  Exec- 
utive Orders  Nos.  8802  and  9346  "for  the 
periods  and  subject  to  the  conditions  stated 
in  the  National  War  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act.  1946  (Public  Law  156.  79th  Cong..  1st 
SesR..  approved  July  17.  1945)."  On  Febru- 
ary 2.  1951.  the  President  signed  Executive 
Order  No.  10210.*'  which  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  the  contracting  pow- 
ers referred  to  in  Executive  Order  No.  9001. 
The  order  continued  the  provision  that  a 
non-discrimination  clause  would  be  deemed 
incorporated  by  reference  in  all  defense  con- 
tracts. It  referenced  the  First  War  Powers 
Act.  1941  as  amended.  By  a  subsequent  se- 
ries of  Executive  Orders,  Executive  Order  No. 
10210  was  extended  to  other  Government 
agencies  engaged  In  defense  related  procure- 
ment." On  December  3.  1951  the  President 
signed  Executive  Order  No.  10308.«2  creat- 
ing the  Committee  on  Government  Contract 
Compliance,  which  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  obtaining  compliance  with  the  non- 
discrimination contract  provisions.  The  stat- 
utory authorities  referenced  in  Executive 
Order  No.  10308  are  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950"  and  31  U.S.C.  5  691."  Refer- 
ence to  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
shows  that  the  President  was  still  acting, 
pursuant  to  his  national  defense  powers, 
to  assure  maximum  utilization  of  available 
manpower. 

President  Elsenhower  on  August  13.  1953, 
by  Executive  Order  No.  10479  '^  revoked  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  10308  and  transferred  the 
compliance  functions  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Contract  Compliance  to  the 
Government  Contract  Committee.*"  In  this 
order  for  the  first  time  there  Is  no  mention 


of  defense  production.  For  the  first  time  the 
Committee  is  authorized  to  receive  com- 
plaints of  violations.''  and  to  conduct  activ- 
ities not  directly  related  to  federal  procure- 
ment.'' On  September  3,  1954,  by  Executive 
Order  No.  10557*  the  required  form  of 
Government  contract  provision  was  revised. 
The  new  provision  was  much  more  specific! 
required  the  Imposition  of  the  contractor's 
obligation  on  his  subcontractors,  and  re- 
quired the  posting  of  appropriate  notices. 
The  Eisenhower  orders,  while  they  did  not 
refer  to  defense  production  and  did  author- 

ize  the  Compliance  Committee  to  encourage 
►ondlscrimlnatlon  outside  the  field  of  Gov- 
eiynment  contracts,  were  still  restricted  In 
direct  application  to  federal  government  pro- 
curement. 

While  the  orders  do  not  contain  any  spe- 
cific statutory  reference  other  than  the  ap- 
propriations statute,  31  U.S.C.  §690.  they 
would  seem  to  be  authorized  by  the  broad 
grant  of  procurement  authority  with  respect 
to  -ntles  40  and  41.«  No  less  than  In  the 
case  of  defense  procurement  It  Is  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  all  procure- 
ment to  see  that  its  suppliers  are  not  over 
the  long  run  Increasing  its  costs  and  delay- 
ing Its  programs  by  excluding  from  the  labor 
pool  available  minority  workmen.  In  the  area 
of  Government  procurement  Executive  au- 
thority to  Impose  non-dlscrlmlnatlon  con- 
tract provisions  falls  In  Justice  Jackson's 
first  category:  action  pursuant  to  the  express 
or  implied  authorization  of  Congress. 

Executive  Order  No.  10925  *'  signed  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  on  March  6.  1961.  among 
other  things  enlarged  the  notice  require- 
ments and  specified  that  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity could  by  rule,  regulation  or  order  Im- 
pose sanctions  for  violation.  Coverage  still 
extended  only  to  federal  government  con- 
tracts. Significantly  for  purpxaees  of  this  case, 
however,  the  required  contract  language  was 
amended  to  add  the  provision : 

"The  Contractor  will  take  affirmative  ac- 
tion to  ensure  that  applicants  are  employed, 
and  that  employees  are  treated  during  em- 
ployment, without  regard  to  their  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin."  « 

The  Philadelphia  Plan  Is  simply  a  refined 
approach  to  this  "affirmative  action"  man- 
date. Applied  to  federal  procurement  the  af- 
firmative action  clause  Is  supported  by  the 
same  Presidential  procurement  authority 
that  supports  the  non-dlscrlmlnatlon  clause 
generally. 

The  most  significant  change  In  the  Execu- 
tvle  Order  program  for  present  purposes  oc- 
curred on  June  22.  1963  when  the  President 
signed  Executive  Order  No.  11114,"  which 
amended  Executive  Order  No.  10925  by  pro- 
viding that  the  same  non-dlscrlmlnatlon 
contract  provisions  heretofore  required  In  all 
federal  procurement  contracts  must  also  be 
included  In  all  federally  assisted  construc- 
tion contracts.  By  way  of  Executive  Order  No. 
11246"  Issued  in  1965,  President  Johnson 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the 
functions  formerly  specified  In  Executive  Or- 
der Nos.  10925  and  11114.  and  he  continued 
both  the  affirmative  action  requirement  and 
the  coverage  of  federally  assisted  construc- 
tion contracts. 

[3,  4]  While  all  federal  procurement  con- 
tracts must  include  an  affirmative  action 
covenant,*"  the  coverage  on  federally  assisted 
contracts  has  been  extended  to  construction 
contracts  only.  This  choice  Is  significant,  for 
It  demonstrates  that  the  Presidents  were  not 
attempting  by  the  Executive  Order  program 
merely  to  Impose  their  notions  of  desirable 
social  legislation  on  the  states  wholesale. 
Rather,  they  acted  In  the  one  area  In  which 
discrimination  In  employment  was  most 
likely  to  affect  the  cost  and  the  progress  of 
projects  In  which  the  federal  government 
had  both  financial  and  completion  Interests. 

In  direct  procurement  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  a  vital  Interest  In  assuring  that 
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the  largest  possible  pool  of  qualified  man- 
power be  available  for  the  accomplishment 
of  its  projects.  It  has  the  Identical  Interest 
with  respect  to  federally  assisted  construc- 
tion projects.  When  the  Congress  authorizes 
an  appropriation  for  a  program  of  federal 
assistance,  and  authorizes  the  Executive 
branch  to  implement  the  program  by  ar- 
ranging for  assistance  to  specific  projects.  In 
the  absence  of  specific  statutory  regulations 
It  must  be  deemed  to  have  granted  to  the 
President  a  general  authority  to  act  for  the 
protection  of  federal  Interests. 

In  the  case  of  Executive  Order  Nos.  11246 
and  11 114  three  Presidents  have  acted  by 
analogizing  federally  assisted  construction  to 
direct  federal  procurement.  If  such  aotlon 
has  not  been  authorized  by  Congress  (Jus- 
tice Jackson's  first  category),  at  the  least  It 
falls  within  the  second  category.  If  no  con- 
gressional enactments  prohibit  what  has 
been  done,  the  Executive  action  Is  valid.  Par- 
ticularly Is  this  so  when  Congress,  aware  of 
Presidential  action  with  respect  to  federally 
assisted  construction  projects  since  June  of 
1963.  has  continued  to  make  appropriations 
for  such  projects.  We  conclude,  therefore, 
that  unless  the  Philadelphia  Plan  Is  pro- 
hibited by  some  other  congressional  enact- 
ment. Its  IncUislon  as  a  pre-condition  for 
federal  assistance  was  within  the  implied  au- 
thority of  the  President  and  his  designees. 
We  turn,  then  to  a  consideration  of  the 
statutes  on  which  plaintiffs  rely. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 

[5 1  Plaintiffs  suggest  that  by  enacting 
Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  42 
U.S.C.  §  2000e  et  seq.,  which  deals  compre- 
hensively with  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment. Congress  occupied  the  field.  The  ex- 
press reference  in  that  statute  to  Executive 
Order  No.  10925  or  any  other  Executive  Order 
prescribing  fair  employment  practices  for 
Government  contractors,  42  U.S.C.  §  2000e-8 
(d),  indicates,  however,  that  Congress  con- 
templated continuance  of  the  Executive 
Order  program.  Moreover  we  have  held  that 
the  remedies  established  by  Title  VII  are  not 
exclusive.  Young  v.  International  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co..  438  P.  2d  757  (3d  Clr.  1971) . 

|6.  7|  But  while  Congress  has  not  prohi- 
bited Presidential  action  in  the  area  of  fair 
employment  on  federal  or  federally  assisted 
contracts,  the  Executive  Is  bound  by  the  ex- 
press prohibitions  of  Title  VII.  The  argument 
most  strenuously  advanced  against  the  Phila- 
delphia Plan  Is  that  It  requires  action  by 
employers  which  violates  the  Act.  Plaintiffs 
point  to   §703(j),  42  U.S.C.  §  2000e-2(j)  : 

"Nothing  contained  In  this  subchapter 
shall  be  interpreted  to  require  any  employer 
•  •  *  [or I  labor  organization  •  •  •  to 
grant  preferential  treatment  to  any  individ- 
ual or  to  any  group  because  of  the  race  •  •  • 
of  such  Individual  or  groups  on  account  of 
an  imbalance  which  may  exist  with  respect 
to  the  total  number  or  percentage  of  persons 
of  any  race  •  •  •  employed  •  •  •  in  com- 
parison with  the  total  number  or  percen- 
tage of  persons  of  such  race  •  •  •  in  the 
available  work  force  In  any  community  •  •  • 
or  other  area." 

The  Plan  requires  that  the  contractor 
establish  specific  goals  for  utilization  of 
available  minority  manpower  In  six  trades  In 
the  five-county  area.  Possibly  an  employer 
could  not  be  compelled,  under  the  authority 
of  Title  VII,  to  embrace  such  a  program,  al- 
though §  703  ( j  I  refers  to  percentages  of 
minorities  in  an  area  work  force  rather  than 
percentages  of  minority  tradesmen  In  an 
available  trade  work  force.  We  do  not  meet 
that  issue  here,  however,  for  the  source  of 
the  required  contract  provision  Is  Executive 
Order  No.  11246.  Section  703 (J)  Is  a  limita- 
tion only  upon  Title  VII  not  upon  any  other 
remedies,  state  or  federal. 

(8 1  Plaintiffs,  and  more  particularly  the 
union  amid,  contend  that  the  Plan  violates 
Title  VII  because  it  interferes  with  a  bona 


fide  seniority  system.  Section  703(h),  42 
U.S.C.   5  2000e-2(h),  provides: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  subchapter.  It  shall  not  be  an  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice  for  an  employer  to 
employ  different  standards  of  compensation, 
or  different  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges 
of  employment  pursuant  to  a  bona  fide 
seniority  or  merit  system  •  •  •." 

The  unions.  It  Is  said,  refer  men  from 
the  hiring  halls  on  the  basis  of  seniority,  and 
the  Philadelphia  Plan  Interferes  with  this 
arrangement  since  few  minority  tradesmen 
have  high  seniority.  Just  as  with  §703(]), 
however,  5  703(h)  is  a  limitation  only  upon 
Title  VII,  not  upon  any  other  remedies." 

[9]  Plaintiffs  contend  that  the  Plan,  by 
Imposing  remedial  quotas,  requires  them  to 
violate  the  basic  prohibitions  of  Section 
703(a),   42   U.S.C.    i2000e-2(a): 

"It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice for  an  employer — - 

(1)  to  fall  or  refuse  to  hire  •  •  •  any  Indi- 
vidual •  •  •  because  of  such  Individual's 
race  •  •  •  or 

(2)  to  *  *  •  classify  his  employees  In  any 
way  which  would  deprive  •  •  »  any  Individual 
of  employment  opportunities  *  •  •  because  of 
such  individual's  race  •  •  •." 

Because  the  Plan  requires  that  the  con- 
tractor agree  to  specific  goals  for  minority 
employment  In  each  of  the  six  trades  and 
requires  a  good  faith  effort  to  achieve  those 
goals,  they  argue.  It  requires  (1)  that  they 
refuse  to  hire  some  white  tradesmen,  and 
(2)  that  they  classify  their  employees  by  race, 
in  violation  of  §  703(a).  This  argument  rests 
on  an  overly  simple  reading  both  of  the  Plan 
and  of  the  findings  which  led  to  Its  adoption. 

The  order  of  September  23,  1969  contained 
findings  that  although  overall  minority  group 
representation  in  the  construction  Industry 
In  the  five-county  Philadelphia  area  was 
thirty  per  cent,  in  the  six  trades  represen- 
tation was  approximately  one  per  cent.  It 
found,  moreover,  that  this  obvious  under- 
representatlon  was  due  to  the  exclusionary 
practices  of  the  unions  representing  the  six 
trades.  It  Is  the  practice  of  building  con- 
tractors to  rely  on  union  hiring  halls  as  the 
prime  source  for  employees.  The  order  made 
further  findings  as  to  the  availability  of  qual- 
ified minority  tradesmen  for  employment  In 
each  trade,  and  as  to  the  Impact  of  an  affirm- 
ative action  program  with  specific  goals 
upon  the  existing  labor  force.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  found  that  contractors  could 
commit  to  the  specific  employment  goals 
"without  adverse  Impact  on  the  existing  la- 
bor force."  Some  minority  tradesmen  could 
be  recruited.  In  other  words,  without  elim- 
inating Job  opportunities  for  white  trades- 
men. 

To  read  §  703(a)  In  the  manner  sug- 
gested by  the  plaintiffs  we  would  have  to  at- 
tribute to  Congress  the  Intention  to  freeze 
the  status  quo  and  to  foreclose  remedial 
action  under  other  authority  designed  to 
overcome  existing  evils.  We  discern  no  such 
Intention  either  from  the  language  of  the 
statute  or  from  Its  legislative  history.  Clearly 
the  Philadelphia  Plan  is  color-conscious.  In- 
deed the  only  meaning  which  can  be  at- 
trlbutea  to  the  "affirmative  action"  language 
which  since  March  of  1961  has  been  included 
in  succe.sslve  Executive  Orders  Is  that  Gov- 
ernment contractors  must  be  color-conscious. 
Since  1941  the  Executive  Order  program  has 
recognized  that  discriminatory  practices  ex- 
clude available  minority  manpower  from 
the  labor  pool.  In  other  contexts  color- 
consciousness  has  been  deemed  to  be  an  ap- 
propriate remedial  posture.  PorcelU  v.  Titus. 
302  F.  Supp.  726  (D.N.J.  1969),  aff'd,  431  F.2d 
1254  (3d  Clr.  1970);  Norwalk  CORE  v.  Nor- 
walk  Redevelopment  Agency,  395  P.  2d  920, 
931  (2d  Clr.  1968);  Offermann  v.  Nitkowski, 
378  F.2d  22,  24  (2d  Clr.  1967).  It  has  been 
said  respecting  Title  VII  that  "Congress  did 
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not  Intend  to  freeze  an  entire  generation  of 
Negro  employes  Into  discriminatory  patterns 
that  existed  before  the  Act."  Quarles  v.  PhUip 
Morris,  Inc.,  supra,  279  F.Supp.  at  514. 

The  Quarles  case  rejected  the  contention 
that  existing,  nondiscriminatory  seniority 
arrangements  were  so  sanctified  by  Title  VTI 
that  the  effects  of  past  discrimination  in  job 
assignments  could  not  be  overcome.*'  We  re- 
ject the  contention  that  Title  VII  prevents 
the  President  acting  through  the  Executive 
Order  program  from  attempting  to  remedy 
the  absence  from  the  Philadelphia  construc- 
tion labor  of  minority  tradesmen  in  key 
trades. 

[10|  What  we  have  said  about  "ntle  VII 
applies  with  equal  force  to  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  42  U.S.C.  §  2000d 
et  seq.  That  Title  prohibits  racial  and  other 
discrimination  in  any  program  or  activity 
receiving  federal  financial  assistance.*-  This 
general  prohibition  against  discrimination 
cannot  be  construed  as  limiting  Executive 
authority  in  defining  appropriate  affirmative 
action  on  the  part  of  a  contractor. 

We  hold  that  the  PhUadelphla  Plan  does 
not  violate  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
The  National  Labor  Relations  Act 

The  June  27,  1969  order,  par.  8(b)  pro- 
vides: 

"It  is  no  excuse  that  the  union  with  which 
the  contractor  has  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  faUed  to  refer  minority  em- 
ployees. Discrimination  in  referral  for  em- 
ployment, even  if  pursuant  to  provisions  of 
a  collective  bargaiiUng  agreement,  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  It  is  the 
longstanding  imiform  policy  of  OPCC  that 
contractors  and  subcontractors  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  equal  employment  op- 
portunity if  they  want  to  participate  in  fed- 
erally involved  contracts.  To  the  extent  they 
have  delegated  the  responsibUity  for  some 
of  their  employment  practices  to  some  other 
organization  or  agency  which  prevents  them 
from  meeting  their  obligations  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  11246.  as  amended,  such 
contractors  cannot  be  considered  to  be  In 
compliance  with  Executive  Order  11246  as 
amended,  or  the  Implementing  rules,  regu- 
lations and  orders." 

The  union  aunicl  vigorously  contend  that 
the  Plan  violates  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  by  interfering  with  the  exclusive 
union  referral  systems  to  which  the  con- 
tractors have  in  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments bound  themselves.  Exclusive  hiring 
hall  contracts  in  the  buUding  and  construc- 
tion industry  are  validated  by  Section  8(fi 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  29  U.S.C. 
1158(f).  In  Teamsters  Local  357  v.  NLRB 
365  U.S.  667,  81  S.Ct.  835,  6  L.Ed2d  11  (1961) 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  could  not  proscribe 
exclusive  hiring  hall  agreements  as  illegal 
per  se  since  Congress  had  not  chosen  to  pro- 
hibit hiring  halls.  It  is  argued  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  attempting  to  do  what  the  Supreme 
Court  said  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  could  not  do — prohibit  a  valid  hiring 
hall  agreement.  Of  course  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  which  perpetuate  the  effects 
of  past  discrimination  are  unlawful  under 
Title  VII.  Local  189.  United  Papermakers  & 
Paperworkers  v.  United  States,  supra;  United 
States  V.  Sheet  Metal  Workers.  Local  36,  416 
F.2d  123,  132  (8th  Clr.  1969).  The  findings  of 
past  discrimination  which  Justified  remedial 
tuition  in  these  cases  were  made  in  Judicial 
proceedings,  however.  See  42  U.S.C.  §  2000e-5 
(g).  The  amlci  contend  that  the  Assistant 
Secretary's  nonjudicial  findings  of  prior  ex- 
clusionary practices  Is  Insufficient  to  support 
the  Plan's  implied  requirement  that  the 
contractor  look  to  other  sources  for  em- 
ployees if  the  unions  fall  to  refer  sufficient 
minority  group  members. 

[11,  12]  It  U  clear  that  whUe  hiring  hall 
arrangements  are  permitted  by  federal  law 
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they  are  not  required.  Nothing  In  the  Na> 
tlonal  Labor  Relations  Act  purports  to  place 
any  limitation  upon  the  contracting  power 
of  the  federal  government.  We  have  said 
hereinabove  that  in  imposing  the  affirmative 
action  requirement  on  federally  assisted  con- 
struction contracts  the  President  acted  with- 
in his  Implied  contracting  authority.  The 
assisted  agency  may  either  agree  to  do  busi- 
ness with  contractors  who  will  com.ply  with 
the  affirmative  action  covenant,  or  forego 
assistance.  The  prospective  contractors  may 
either  agree  to  undertalce  the  affirmative  ac- 
tion covenant,  or  forego  bidding  on  federally 
assisted  worlc.  If  the  Plan  violates  neither 
the  Constitution  nor  federal  law,  the  fact 
that  Its  contractual  provisions  may  be  at 
variance  with  other  contractual  undertak- 
ings of  the  contractor  is  legally  irrelevant. 

Factually,  of  course,  that  variance  is  qiilte 
relevant.  Factually  it  is  entirely  likely  that 
the  economics  of  the  marketplace  will  pro- 
duce an  accommodation  between  the  contract 
provisions  desired  by  the  unions  and  those 
desired  by  the  source  of  the  funds.  Such  an 
accommodation  will  be  no  violation  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

(131  The  absence  of  a  Judicial  finding  of 
past  discrimination  Is  also  legally  Irrelevant. 
TTie  Assistant  Secretary  acted  not  pursuant 
to  Title  VII  but  pursuant  to  the  Executive 
Order.  Regardless  of  the  cause,  exclusion  from 
the  available  labor  pool  of  minority  trades- 
men is  likely  to  have  an  adverse  effect  upon 
the  cost  and  completion  of  construction  proj- 
ects In  which  the  federal  government  is  In- 
terested. Even  absent  a  finding  that  the  situ- 
ation found  to  exist  in  the  five-county  area 
was  the  result  of  deliberate  past  discrimina- 
tion, the  federal  interest  in  Improving  the 
availability  of  key  tradesmen  In  the  labor 
pool  would  be  the  same.  While  a  court  must 
find  intentional  past  discrimination  before 
It  can  require  affirmative  action  under  42 
U.S.C.  S  2000e-5(g),  that  section  Imposes  no 
restraint  upon  the  measures  which  the  Presi- 
dent may  require  of  the  beneficiaries  of  fed- 
eral assistance.  The  decision  of  his  designees 
as  to  the  specific  affirmative  action  which 
would  satisfy  the  local  situation  did  not  vio- 
late the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and 
was  not  prohibited  by  42  U.S.C.  §  2000e-5(g). 
Consistency  teith  Executive  Order  No.  11246 

(14.  15]  The  plaintifTs  argue  that  the  af- 
firmative action  mandate  of  5  202  of  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11246  Is  limited  by  the  more 
general  requirement  In  the  same  section, 
"The  contractor  will  not  discriminate  against 
any  employee  or  applicant  for  employment 
because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin."  They  contend  that  properly  con- 
stnaed  the  affirmative  action  referred  to 
means  only  policing  against  actual  present 
discrimination,  not  action  locking  toward  the 
employment  of  specific  numbers  of  minority 
tradesmen. 

Section  201  of  the  Executive  Order  pro- 
vides: 

"The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  Parts  II  [Gov- 
ernment contracts]  and  II  [federal  assist- 
ance] of  this  Order  and  shall  adopt  such 
rules  and  regulations  and  Issue  such  orders 
as  he  deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
achieve  the  purposes  thereof." 

Acting  under  this  broad  delegation  of  au- 
thority the  Labor  Department  In  a  series  of 
orders  of  local  application  made  it  clear  that 
it  Interpreted  "affirmative  action"  to  require 
more  than  mere  ptolicing  against  actual  pres- 
ent discrimination."  Administrative  action 
pursuant  to  an  Executive  Order  is  Invalid 
and  subject  to  Judicial  review  if  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  Executive  Order.  Peters  v.  Hobby, 
349U.S.  331.75S.Ct.  790.  99L.Ed.  1129  (1955). 
But  in  the  courts  should  give  more  than  or- 
dinary deference  to  the  administrative  agen- 
cy's interpretation  of  an  Executive  Order  or 
regulation  which  it  l.s  charged  to  administer. 
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Udall  v.  Tallman,  380  U.S.  1,  85  S.Ct.  792,  13 
LXd.  2d  616  (1965) ;  Bowles  v.  Seminole  Rock 
&  Sand  Co.,  325  U.S.  410,  413,  65  S.Ct.  1216,  89 
L.Ed.  1700  (1945).  The  Attorney  General  has 
Issued  an  opinion  that  the  Philadelphia  Plan 
is  valid,"  and  the  President  has  continued  to 
acquiesce  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Execu- 
tive Order  made  by  his  designee.  The  Labor 
Department  interpretation  of  the  affirmative 
action  clause  must,  therefore,  be  deferred  to 
by  the  courts. 

[16]  Plaintiffs  also  contend  that  the  sign- 
ing of  the  June  27,  1969  and  September  23, 
1969  orders  by  an  assistant  secretary  rather 
than  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  makes  those 
orders  procedurally  invalid.  Here  they  rely 
on  §  401  which  provides: 

■•The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  delegate  to 
any  officer,  agency,  or  employee  In  the  Exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government,  any  func- 
tion or  duty  of  the  Secretary  under  Parts  II 
and  III  of  this  Order,  except  authority  to  pro- 
mulgate rules  and  regulations  of  a  general 
nature." 

The  Plan,  they  say,  Is  a  rule  or  regulation 
of  a  general  nature,  and  could  have  been 
issued  only  by  the  Secretary.  In  the  first 
place  the  Plan  is  not  general.  It  is  based  upon 
findings  as  to  the  available  construction  man- 
power in  a  specific  labor  market.  Moreover, 
the  interpretation  of  §  401  made  by  the  ad- 
ministrator requires  the  same  deference  from 
the  courts  as  is  required  toward  his  interpre- 
tations of  the  order.  We  will  not  second  guess 
his  delegation  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  duty  of  enforcing  the  affirmative  action 
covenant. 

The  due  process  contentions 

[171  Plaintiffs  urge  that  the  Plan  violates 
the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment in  several  ways. 

First,  they  allege  that  It  Imposes  on  the 
contractors  contradictory  duties  Impossible 
of  attainment.  The  impossibility  arises,  they 
say.  because  the  Plan  requires  both  an  un- 
dertaking to  seek  achievement  of  specific 
goals  of  minority  employment  and  an  un- 
dertaking not  to  discriminate  against  any 
qualified  applicant  or  employee,  and  because 
a  decision  to  hire  any  black  employee  neces- 
sarily Involves  a  decision  not  to  hire  a 
qualified  white  employee.  This  is  pure 
sophistry.  The  findings  in  the  September  23, 
1969  order  disclose  that  the  specific  goals 
may  be  met.  considering  normal  employee 
attrition  and  anticipated  growth  in  the  In- 
dustry, without  adverse  effects  on  the  exist- 
ing labor  force.  According  to  the  order  the 
construction  Industry  has  an  essentially 
transitory  labor  force  and  is  often  in  short 
supply  In  key  trades.  The  complaint  does  not 
allege  that  these  findings  misstate  the  un- 
derlying facts. 

Next  the  plaintiffs  urge  that  the  Plan  Is 
arbitrary  and  capricious  administrative  ac- 
tion, in  that  it  singles  out  the  contractors 
and  makes  them  take  action  to  remedy  the 
situation  created  by  acts  of  past  discrimina- 
tion by  the  craft  imlons.  They  point  to  the 
absence  of  any  proceedings  under  Title  VH 
against  the  offending  unions,  and  urge  that 
they  are  being  discriminated  against.  This 
argument  misconceives  the  source  of  the 
authority  for  the  affirmative  action  program. 
Plaintiffs  are  not  being  discriminated  against. 
They  are  merely  being  Invited  to  bid  on  a 
contract  vrtth  terms  imposed  by  the  source  of 
the  funds.  The  affirmative  action  covenant  is 
no  different  in  kind  than  other  covenants 
specified  In  the  invitation  to  bid.  The  Plan 
does  not  Impose  a  punishment  for  past  mis- 
conduct. It  exacts  a  covenant  for  present 
performance. 

Some  amicl  urge  that  selection  of  the 
five-county  Philadelphia  area  was  arbitrary 
and  capricious  and  without  basis  In  fact.  The 
complaint  contains  a  conclusive  allegation  to 
this  effect.  No  supporting  facts  are  alleged. 
It  Is  not  alleged,  for  example,  that  the  spe- 
cific goals  for  minority  manpower  utiliza- 
tion  would   be   different  if   more   or  fewer 
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counties  were  to  be  Included  in  the  Septem- 
ber 23,  1969  order.  The  union  amlcl  do  ques- 
tion the  findings  made  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  but  the  complaint,  fairly 
read,  does  not  put  these  findings  In  issue. 

We  read  the  allegation  with  respect  to  the 
five -county  area  as  putting  in  issue  the  legal 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  impose  a  specific 
affirmative  action  requirement  in  any  sepa- 
rate geographic  area.  The  simple  answer 
to  this  contention  Is  that  federally  assisted 
construction  contracts  are  performed  at  spe- 
cific times  and  in  specific  places.  What  Is 
appropriate  affirmative  action  will  vary  ac- 
cording  to  the  local  manpower  conditions 
prevailing  at  the  time. 

FlnaUy,  the  plaintiffs  urge  that  the  specific 
goals  specified  by  the  Plan  are  racial  quotas 
prohibited  by  the  equal  protection  aspect  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment.  See  Shapiro  v.  Thomp- 
son, 394  U.S.  618,  641-642,  89  S.Ct.  1322.  22 
L.Ed.  600  (1969);  Schneider  v.  Rusk,  377  VB 
163,  84  S.Ct.  X187,  12  L.Ed.2d  218  ( 1964) ;  BolU 
Ing  v.  Sharpe,  347  \JS.  497,  74  S.Ct.  693,  98 
L.Ed.  884  (1964).  The  Philadelphia  Plan  is 
valid  Executive  action  designed  to  remedy  the 
perceived  evil  that  minority  tradesmen  have 
not  been  Included  In  the  labor  pool  available 
for  the  performance  of  construction  projects 
in  which  the  federal  government  has  a  cost 
and  performance  Interest.  The  Fifth  Amend- 
ment does  not  prohibit  such  action. 

One  final  point.  The  plaintiffs  contend  that 
although  there  were  cross-motions  for  sum- 
mary Judgment  the  district  court,  while  it 
should  have  entered  summary  Judgment  In 
their  favor,  could  not  properly  enter  sum- 
mary Judgment  against  them.  Several  amlcl 
press  this  point  on  appeal  even  more  stren- 
uously than  do  plaintiffs.  They  contend  that 
neither  the  finding  of  past  discrimination  by 
the  craft  unions  made  in  the  June  27.  1969 
order  nor  the  statistical  findings  as  to  avail- 
ability of  minority  tradesmen,  employee  at- 
trition, and  industry  growth  made  in  the 
September  23,  1969  order  should  be  accepted 
as  true. 

[18.  191  The  federal  defendants  conceded 
in  the  district  court  that  the  affidavit  of 
Mr.  Macaluso.  to  which  copies  of  both  or- 
ders were  attached,  was  offered  not  for  the 
truth  of  the  underlying  facts  but  only  to 
Identify  the  orders.  This  concession  was  not 
significant  for  the  decisions  on  the  motions 
under  Rule  12(b)(1)  and  Rule  66(b).  The 
complaint  to  which  the  motions  by  the 
federal  defendants  was  addressed  nowhere 
challenges  the  factual  underpinnings  of  the 
specific  goals  set  forth  In  the  September 
23.  1969  order.  Rather  the  complaint  makes 
a  legal  attack  upon  the  i>ower  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  Impose  these  goals  as 
contractual  conwnitments.  Read  generously 
the  complaint  can  be  construed  to  challenge 
the  administrative  procedures  followed  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  In  determining  these 
goals.  We  have  dealt  hereinabove  with  that 
challenge  Insofar  as  it  questions  compliance 
with  the  procedures  specified  in  Executive 
Order  No.  11246. 

Insofar  as  the  complaint  challenges  on 
broader  administrative  law  grounds  the 
methods  by  which  the  Assistant  Secretary 
assembled  the  data  for  the  September  23. 
1969  order,  we  hold  that  public  hearings 
after  notice  were  an  appropriate  means  for 
the  administrative  agency  to  obtain  the  In- 
formation needed  for  informed  Judgment. 
Cf.  Shannon  v.  Department  of  Housing  & 
Urban  Development,  436  P.2d  809  (3d  Cir. 
1971).  No  public  hearing  was  held  prior 
to  the  Issuance  of  the  June  27.  1969  order, 
which  contains  the  Assistant  Secretary's 
finding  of  past  exclusionary  union  practices. 
He  relied  upon  published  data,  however, 
which  Itself  may  have  been  sufficient  to 
Justify  administrative  action  leading  to  the 
specification  of  contract  provisions. 

We  need  not  decide  that  issue,  however, 
for  in  our  view  the  data  in  the  September 
23,  1969  order  revealing  the  percentages  of 
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utilization  of  minority  group  tradesmen  In 
the  six  trades  compared  with  the  availabili- 
ty of  such  tradesmen  In  the  five-country 
area.  Justified  Issuance  of  the  order  with- 
out regard  to  a  finding  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  situation.  The  federal  interest  Is  In 
maximum  avaUabUlty  of  construction 
tradesmen  for  the  projects  In  which  the  fed- 
eral government  has  a  cost  and  completion 
Interest.  A  finding  as  to  the  historical  rea- 
son for  the  exclusion  of  available  tradesmen 
from  the  labor  pool  Is  not  essential  for  fed- 
eral contractual  remedial  action. 

The  Judgment  of  the  district  court  will 
be  affirmed. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  James  D.  Morrlssey,  Inc.;  The  Conduit 
&  Foundation  Corp.;  Glasgow,  Inc.;  Buck- 
ley &  Company;  The  Nyleve  Company;  Erb 
Engineering  &  Constr.  Co.;  Perkins,  Kanak, 
Poster,  Inc.;  and  Lansdowne  Constructors, 
Inc. 

>  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  George  P.  Shultz; 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  Arthur  A. 
Fletcher;  The  Director,  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance,  John  L.  WUks;  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Clifford  M.  Hardin. 

»An  additional  defendant,  the  General 
State  Authority  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  not  participated  in  this 
appeal. 

•  30  Fed.  Beg.  12319  (Sept.  24,  1965),  as 
amended  by  Exec.  Order  No.  11375,  32  Fed. 
Reg.  14303  (Oct.  13.  1967),3C.P.R.406  (1909), 
42  U.S.C.A.  f  2000e  note  (170) ,  superseded  In 
part  by  Exec.  Order  No.  11478,  34  Fed.  Reg. 
12986  (Aug.  8,  1969),  3  C.F.B.,  1969  Comp. 
133,  42  U.8.C.  S  2009e  note  (1970) . 

'Encompassing  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware, 
Montgomery  and  Philadelphia  Counties  In 
Pennsylvania. 

•  I  202(1) .  This  wording  comes  from  Exec. 
Order  No.  11375,  see  note  4  supra,  and  rep- 
resents a  minor  change  from  the  original 
designed  to  parallel  the  classes  of  discrimina- 
tion prohibited  by  Title  VII  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  42  U.S.C.  f  2000e  et  seq. 

'  Recognition  of  this  problem  antedated 
the  present  Plan.  Under  the  PhUadelphla 
Pre-Award  Plan,  which  was  put  Into  effect  on 
November  30,  1967  by  the  PhUadelphla  Fed- 
eral Executive  Board,  each  apparent  low  bid- 
der was  required  to  submit  a  written  affirma- 
tive action  program  assuring  minority  group 
representation  in  eight  specified  trades  as  a 
precondition  to  qualifying  for  a  construction 
contract  or  subcontract.  This  predecessor 
Plan  was  suspended  due  to  an  Opinion  letter 
by  the  Comptroller  General  stating  that  It 
violated  the  principles  of  competitive  bid- 
ding. 48  Comp.  Gen.  326  (1968). 

"  The  order  of  June  27,  1969  listed  "roofers 
and  water  proofers"  among  the  trades  under- 
represented  by  minority  craftsmen.  The  order 
of  September  23,  1989  dropped  this  category 
from  the  list,  leaving  the  six  trades  previ- 
ously named. 

•Federal  assistance  was  authorized  under 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act.  16  U.S.C.  §  1001  et  seq. 

'"Comp.  Gen.  Op.,  Letter  to  Sec.  of  Labor 
George  P.  Shultz,  August  5,  1969,  115  Cong. 
Rec.  17201-04  (dally  ed.  Dec.  18.  1969).  The 
Comptroller  General  had  objected  to  earlier 
efforts  at  Implementing  the  "affirmative  ac- 
tion" aspect  of  Exec.  Order  No.  11246  on  the 
ground  that  these  plans  failed  to  inform 
prospective  bidders  to  definite  minimum 
standards  for  acceptable  programs.  In  his 
negative  opinion  letter  in  response  to  the 
original  Philadelphia  Pre-Award  Plan,  he  had 
also  adverted  to  the  possibility  of  conflict 
with  Title  vn  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  See  note  7  supra.  The  Title  VII  objec- 
tions became  the  heart  of  the  opinion  of 
August  5,  1969  which  challenged  the  validity 
of  the  Revised  PhUadelphla  Plan. 

"  42  U.S.C.  5  2000e  et  seq. 

"  42  U.S.C.  S  2000d  et  seq. 

"  29  U.S.C.  \  161  et  seq. 


"The  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Act, 
43  P.8.  {  951  et  seq.  (Supp.  1970),  specifically 
prohibits  am  employer  from  keeping  any  rec- 
ord of  or  using  any  form  of  applicitlon  with 
respect  to  the  race,  color,  religion,  ancestry, 
sex  or  national  origin  of  an  applicant  for  em- 
ployment. 43  P.S.  §  955(b)  (1).  The  Act  also 
prohibits  the  use  of  a  quota  sjrstem  for  em- 
ployment based  on  the  same  criteria.  43  P.S. 
5  955(b)(3).  The  record  keeping  prohibition 
may  be  of  limited  force  due  to  certain  re- 
quirements of  Title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  42  U.S.C.  S  2000e-8(c) .  Moreover, 
we  do  not  kmow  how  the  Pennsylvania  courts 
or  the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Com- 
mission would  react  to  a  scheme  of  "benign" 
quota  hiring. 

"311  F.  Supp.  1002,  1011  (E.D.Pa.  1970). 
»49  Stat.  2036-2039,  41  U.S.C.  5  J  36-45. 
"The  actual  holding  of  Perkins  was  sub- 
sequently nullified  by  Congress.  66  Stat.  308 
(1952),  41  U.S.C.  i  43a.  See  4  K.  Davis,  Ad- 
ministrative Law  I  28.06  (1968). 
"  310  U.S.  at  127,  60  S.Ct.  at  876. 
"  Amlcl  favoring  the  Plan  Include  the  City 
of  PhUadelphla,  the  Urtwin  League  of  Phila- 
delphia, Wlvee  for  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity,   the    Lawyers'    Committee   for   Civil 
Rights  Under  Law,  and  the  N.A.A.CP.  Ap- 
pearing as  amlcl  In  opposition  to  the  Plan 
are   the   Building   and   Construction  Trades 
Dep't,  AFL-CIO,  the  BuUdlng  and  (Construc- 
tion   Trades    CouncU    of    PhUadelphla    and 
Vicinity,    AFL-CIO.     the    General     Building 
Contractors  Ass'n,  Inc.,  the  National  Hectrl- 
cal    Contractors  Ass'n,    and    the   Associated 
General  Contractors  of  America. 

«>  Exec.  Order  No.  10925.  26  Fed.  Reg.  1977 
(March  6,  1961),  3  C.F.R.,  1961  Oomp.  86. 

*>  Management   and   Disposal    of   Govern- 
ment Property. 

*"  Procurement  Procedures. 
»  But  ct.  Welner  v.  Cuyahoga  Community 
College,  19  Ohio  St.  2d  36,  249  N.E.  2d  907 
(1969),  cert,  denied,  396  U.S.  1004,  90  S.  Ct. 
654,  24  L.  Ed.  ad  495  (1970);  Bthrldge  v. 
Rhodes,  268  P.  Supp.  83  (S.D.  Ohio  1967) . 

« 343  US.  at  635-638,  72  S.  Ct.  at  870-871 
(footnotes  omitted) . 

»  6  Fed.  Reg.  3109,  3  C  J.R.,  1938-43  Comp. 
957 

"Act  of  Dec.  18,  1941,  ch.  593,  55  Stat.  838. 
*>  6  Fed.  Reg.  6787,  3  C.F.R.,  1938-43  Comp. 
1054. 

»*  8  Fed.  Reg.  7183,  3  CJPJl.,  1938-43  Comp. 
1280. 

"» 10  Fed.  Reg  15301,  3  C.F.R.,  1943-48  Comp. 
480. 

»  15  Fed.  Reg.  1049,  3  C.PJl.,  1949-63  Comp. 
390. 

«  Exec.  Order  No.  10216,  16  Fed.  Reg.  1815 
(Feb.  23,  1961),  3  C.F.R.,  1949-63  Comp.  732 
(Department  of  Agriculture,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeponautice,  and  Government  Printing 
Office);  Exec.  Order  No.  10227,  16  Fed.  Reg. 
2675  (Mar.  24,  1951),  3  C.FJl.,  1949-53  Comp. 
739  (General  Services  Administration) ;  Exec. 
Order  No.  10231,  16  Fed.  Reg.  3025  (AprU  5, 
1951),  3  C.F.R.,  1949-53  Comp.  741  (Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority);  Exec.  Order  No. 
10243,  16  Fed.  Reg.  4419  (May  17,  1961),  3 
C.F.R.,  1949-53  Oomp.  752  (Federal  ClvU  De- 
fense Administration) ;  Exec.  Order  No.  10281, 
16  Fed.  Reg.  8789  (Aug.  28,  1951),  3  C.FJl., 
1949^63  Comp.  781  (Defense  Materials  Pro- 
curement Agency) . 

M 16  Fed.  Reg.  12303,  3  C.F.R.,  1949-53 
Comp.  837. 

»»  60  U.S.C.  App.  §  2061  et  seq. 
»*Thl8  latter  reference  is  to  the  source  of 
appropriations  for  salaries  and  expenses  for 
committee  members  and  staff.  It  appears  In 
numerous  subsequent  Executive  Orders,  but 
has  no  significance  other  than  fiscal. 

»  18  Fed  Reg.  4899,  3  C.F.R.,  1949-53  Comp. 
961. 

*>  The  new  committee  was  composed  of  16 
members,  9  named  by  the  President  and  one 
representative  each  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Depaitment  of  Defense,  the  Department 


of  Justice,  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
General  Services  Administration.  Id.  {3.  as 
amended  by  Exec.  Order  No.  10482.  18  Fed. 
Reg.  4944  (Aug.  15.  1953),  3  C.FJl.,  1949-53 
Comp.  968. 
"  Id.  i  6. 

»"Sec.  6.  The  Committee  shall  encourage 
the  furtherance  of  an  educational  program 
by  employer,  labor,  civic,  educational,  reli- 
gious, and  other  voluntary  nongovernmental 
groups  In  order  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the 
basic  causes  and  costs  of  discrimination  in 
employment. 

"Sec.  7.  The  Committee  is  authorized  to 
establish  and  maintain  cooperative  relation- 
ships with  agencies  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, as  well  as  with  nongovernmental 
bodies,  to  assist  in  achieving  the  purposes  of 
this  order." 
Id.  5§  6,  7. 

»  19  Fed.  Reg.  5655,  CPJl..  1954-68  Comp. 
203. 

♦•See40U.S.C.  §  486(a). 
"  26  Fed.  Reg.  1977,  3  C  JJl.  1959-63  Comp. 
448 

"Id.,  pt.  Ill,  §301(1). 

«  28  Fed.  Reg.  6485,  3  C  JJl.,  1969-63  Comp. 
774. 
"  See  note  4  supra. 

«  Section  204  of  Exec.  Order  No.  11246  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  exempt 
certain  contracts  and  purchase  orders  from 
the  requirements  of  the  order  because  of  spe- 
cial circumstances  in  the  national  Interest 
and  that  he  may  by  rule  or  regulation  exempt 
certain  classes  of  contracts  (1)  to  be  per- 
formed outside  the  United  States,  (2)  for 
standard  commercial  supplies  or  raw  mate- 
rials, (3)  Involving  Insubstantial  amounts  of 
money  or  workers,  or  (4)  Involving  subcon- 
tracts below  a  specified  tier. 

•"This  same  subsection  refers  to  abUity 
tests.  The  Supreme  Court  recently  in  Griggs 
V.  Duke  Power  Co.,  401  U.S.  424,  91  S.Ct.  849, 
28  L.Ed.2d  168  (1971)  considered  the  extent 
to  which  such  tests  are  permissible.  The 
Court  said : 

"But  Congress  directed  the  thrust  of  the 
Act  to  the  consequences  of  employment  prac- 
tices, not  simply  the  motivation."  91  S.Ct. 
at  854. 

It  held  that  the  tests  must  be  Job  related. 
Nor  can  seniority  make  permanent  the  effects 
of  past  discrimination.  Local  189.  United  Pa- 
permakers  &  Paperworkers  v.  United  States. 
416  F.2d  980  (5th  Cir.  1969),  cert.  denied,  397 
U.S.  919,  90  S.Ct.  926.  26  L£d.2d  108  (1970): 
Quarles  v.  PhUlp  Morris,  Inc.,  279  FSupp.  605 
(E.D.Va.l968). 

'■  The  federal  courts  In  overcoming  the  ef- 
fects of  past  discrimination  are  expressly  au- 
thorized in  Title  vn  to  take  affirmative  ac- 
tion. 42  VS.C.  «2000e-6(g).  See  Vogler  v. 
Mccarty,  294  F.  Supp.  368  (E.D.  La.  1968). 
aff'd  »wb.  nom.  International  Ass'n  Heat  & 
Frost  Insulation  &  Asbestos  Workers  v.  Vog- 
ler. 407  F.  2d  1047  (6th  Cir.  1969) . 

♦"Section  604  of  Title  VI.  42  U.S.C. 
i  2000d-3.  states  that  nothing  in  the  Title 
authorizes  agency  action  under  the  Title 
with  respect  to  employment  practices  of  any 
employer,  except  where  federal  assistance  is 
primarily  aimed  at  providing  employment. 
However,  since  the  PhUadelphla  Plan  does 
not  purport  to  derive  its  authorization  from 
Title  VI,  this  section  does  not  affect  Its 
validity. 

•See  United  States  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  The  Federal  Civil  Rights  Enforce- 
ment Effort  at  167-72  (1970) . 

MAtfy  Gen.  Op.,  Letter  to  Sec.  of  Labor 
Shultz,  Sept.  22,  1969.  115  Cong.  Rec.  17,204- 
06  (daUy  ed.  Dec.  18.  1969). 

[United  States  Court  of  Appeals,   Ninth 
CircvUt,  May    17.    1971,   No.   260481 

UNrrED  States  of  America.  Pi-AiNTiFr-AppEL- 
LEE.  V.  Ironworkers  Local  86  et  al..  De- 
fendants-Appellants 
Action  wherein  government  charged  unions 

and  Joint  apprenticeship  and  training  com- 
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mittees  with  having  denied  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  blacks  in  violation  of 
Civil  Rights  Act.  The  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Washing- 
ton. William  J.  Llndberg,  J..  315  F.Supp. 
1202.  entered  Judgment  in  favor  of  govern- 
ment, and  all  but  one  defendant  api)ealed. 
The  Court  of  Appeals.  Hamlin.  Circuit  Judge, 
held,  inter  aiia.  that  finding  that  building 
construction  unions  and  Joint  apprenticeship 
and  training  committees  associated  with 
them  had  engaged  in  a  pattern  or  practice 
of  discriminatory  conduct  with  respect  to 
equal  employment  opportunities  for  blacks 
was  not  clearly  erroneous  when  well  docu- 
mented with  statistical  evidence  showing  a 
distinct  absence  of  black  membership  In 
unions  and  committees,  failure  of  union  hir- 
ing halls  to  grant  black  referrals,  many  overt 
acts  of  discrimination  on  part  of  unioiis  and 
commutes,  and  many  facially  neutral  em- 
ployment practices  which  had  a  differential 
effect  on  blacks. 
AfHrmed. 

1.  Coiuts — 406.1(23),  406.3(13)  :  On  appeal 
from  Judgments  determirUng  that  certain 
building  construction  unions  and  Joint  ap- 
prenticeship and  training  committees  asso- 
ciated with  them  had  pursued  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  conduct  which  denied  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  to  blacks  on  account 
of  their  race,  Covt  of  Appeals  would  not 
review  evidence  de  novo  and  freely  substitute 
its  Judgments  for  that  of  trial  court,  but 
would  apply  clearly  erroneous  rule,  even  if  a 
"large  reliance"  was  placed  on  wTitten  evi- 
dence in  trial  court.  Fed. Rules  Clv.Proc.  rule 
52(a).  28  U.S.  C.A. 

2.  Courts — 406.3(6)  :  Court  of  Appeals  may 
not  substitute  its  judgment  for  trial  court  if 
conflicting  Inferences  may  be  drawn  from 
established  facts  by  reasonable  men.  and 
inferences  drawn  by  trial  court  are  those 
which  coiUd  have  been  drawn  by  reasonable 
men. 

3.  Federal  Civil  Procedure — 1191:  Applica- 
tion forms  found  in  files  of  joint  apprentice- 
ship and  training  committees,  which  were 
accused  along  with  building  construction 
unions  of  having  denied  equal  employment 
opportunities  to  blacks  on  account  of  their 
race,  were  not  admissible  under  business 
records  exception  to  hearsay  rule  to  prove 
truth  of  matters  contained  therein,  but  were 
admissible  as  evidence  of  type  of  informa- 
tion sought  by  committees  and  relied  upon 
by  them  in  reaching  their  evaluative  deci- 
sions. 28  U.S.C.A.  §  1732. 

4.  Civil  Rights — 3:  On  basis  that  a  show- 
ing of  a  small  black  union  membership  In 
a  demographic  area  containing  a  substantial 
number  of  black  workers  raises  an  Infer- 
ence that  racial  imbalance  is  the  result  of 
discrimination,  the  burden  of  going  forward 
and  the  burden  of  persuasion  Is  shifted  to 
the  accused,  for  such  a  sliowlng  Is  enough 
to  establish  a  prima  facie  case.  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  §  701  et  seq.,  42  U.S.C.A.  §  2000e 
et  seq. 

5.  Civil  Rights — 3:  Statistics  showing 
racial  composition  of  membership  of  con- 
struction unions  accused  of  having  denied 
equal  employment  opportunities  to  blacks 
on  account  of  their  race  could  be  used  for 
purpose  of  establlshlg  a  prima  facie  violation 
of  Civil  Rights  Act.  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
§  701    et   seq..  42   U.S.C.A.    §  2000e   et  seq. 

6.  Courts — 406.3(6):  Even  If  statistics 
concerning  racial  composition  of  member- 
ship of  unions  accused  of  having  denied 
equal  employment  opportunities  to  blacks  on 
account  of  their  race  could  not  alone  show 
as  a  matter  of  law  that  there  had  been  a 
civil  rights  violation,  conclusion  of  law 
reached  by  trial  court  that  a  violation  had 
occurred  would  not  be  overturned,  where 
trial  court  cited  specific  instances  of  discrim- 
ination on  part  of  unions  and  apprentice- 
ship committees  In  its  findings,  and  where 
statistical      evidence      was      complementary 


rather   than   exclusive.   Civil   Rights  Act   of 
1964.  §  701  et  seq..  42  U.S.C.A.  ?  2000e  et  seq 

7.  Civil  Rights— 2:  It  Is  the  Intent  of 
Congress  that  a  "pattern  or  practice"  of  dis- 
criminatory conduct  with  respect  to  employ- 
ment opportunities  be  found  where  acts  of 
discrimination  are  not  "isolated,  peculiar  or 
accidental"  events.  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
§  701    et   seq.,   42    U.S.C.A.    §  2000e   et   seq 

8.  Courts— 406.3(20)  :  Finding  that  build- 
ing construction  unions  and  Joint  appren- 
ticeship and  training  committees  associated 
with  them  had  engaged  in  a  pattern  or  prac- 
tice of  discriminatory  conduct  with  respect 
to  equal  employment  opportunities  for  blacks 
was  not  clearly  erroneous  when  well  docu- 
mented with  statistical  evidence  showing  a 
distinct  absence  of  black  membership  in 
unions  and  committees,  failure  of  union 
hiring  halls  to  grant  black  referrals,  many 
overt  acts  of  discrimination  on  part  of 
unions  and  committees,  and  many  facially 
neutral  employment  practices  which  had  a 
differential  effect  on  blacks.  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  §  701  et  seq..  42  U.S.C.A.  §  2000e  et 
seq. 

9.  Civil  Right.s— 3:  Trial  court  did  not  vio- 
late Civil  Rights  Act  by  ordering  building 
construction  unions  to  offer  Immediate  job 
referrals  to  previous  discrimlnatees  and 
ordering  apprentlcashlp  and  training' com- 
mittees associated  with  unions  to  select  and 
indenture  sufficient  black  applicants  to 
overcome  past  discrimination,  and  to  also 
meet  Judicially  imposed  ceiling  requirements 
in  apprenticeship  program  participation. 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  §S  703(j).  706(e) 
707(a).  42  U.S.C.A.  §§  2000e-2ij).  2000e- 
5(g). 2000e-6(a). 

10.  Civil  Rights— 3;  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  where  a  violation  of  equal  em- 
ployment provision  of  Civil  Rights  Act  is 
found,  the  court  is  vested  with  broad  reme- 
dial power  to  remove  the  vestiges  of  past 
discrimination  and  eliminate  present  and 
assure  the  nonexistence  of  future  barriers  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  equal  job  opportuni- 
ties by  qaalifled  black  workers  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  §§  703(j).  706(g).  707(a).  42 
U.S.C.A.  ii§  2000e-2(J).  2000e-5(g).  2000e- 
6(ai . 

Hugh  Hafer  (argued),  John  E.  Rlnehart 
Jr..  of  Bassett,  Donaldson  &  Hafer  Seattle 
Wash..  Harold  Stern.  Gen.  Counsel,  Iron- 
workers International  Union,  New  York  Cltv 
Donald  Fisher.  Gen.  Counsel,  Sheet  Metal 
Workers  International  Union,  Toledo  Ohio 
Martin  F.  ODonoghue.  Gen.  Counsel.  Plumb- 
ers &  Pipefitters  International  Union  Wash- 
ington. DC.  for  defendants-appellants. 

Frank  Petramalo,  Jr.  (argued)  David  L 
Rose.  Robert  T.  Moore.  Attys.,  Dept  of  Jus- 
tice. Washington,  DC,  Jerris  Leonard  Asst 
Atty.  Gen.,  Stan  Pitkin.  U.S.  Atty.,  Seattle' 
Wash..  Herman  Slqueland.  Duane  Vance  Don 
Davidson.  Alec  Brlndle.  Seattle.  Wash'  for 
plaintiff-appellee. 

Before  Hamlin  and  Merrill.  Circuit  Judges 
and  Hill.  District  Judge.*  ' 

Hamim.  Circuit  Judge: 
On  October  31.  1969.  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  '  brought  an  action  In 
tlio  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Washington  against  five 
building  construction  unions'  located  In 
Seattle,  Washington,  and  three  Joint  appren- 
ticeship and  training  committees  associated 
with  them.'  The  complaint  alleged  that  the 
named  unions  and  Joint  apprenticeship  and 
training  committees  had  denied  employment 
opportunities  to  blacks  on  account  of  their 
race  and  that  certain  policies,  practices  and 
conduct,  described  therein,  constituted  a 
"pattern  or  practice"  of  resistance  to  full 
employment  of  blacks  In  violation  of  Title 
Vn  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  42  U  S  C 
5  200e  et  seq.  The  district  court,  William' J 
Llndberg,  Chief  Judge,  found  that  all  the 
named  unions  and  Joint  apprenticeship  and 
training  committees  had  pursued  a  pattern 
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or  practice  of  conduct  which  denied  blacks 
on  account  of  their  race,  equal  employment 
opportunities  In  the  construction  Industry 
two  Judgments  and  decrees  followed  *  All  but 
one  of  the  defendants  =  have  Joined  In  the  in- 
stant appeal."  We  affirm. 

Many  of  the  basic  facts  were  largely  undis- 
puted and  were  stipulated  by  the  parties 
Appellant  building  trades  unions  are  labor 
organizations  which  represent  a  large  num- 
ber of  workmen  employed  In  the  construc- 
tion Industry  In  and  about  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton.. Through  the  union  hiring  halls,  appel- 
lant unions  effectively  control  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  employment  opportunities  in 
the  construction  Industry  in  that  area  Un- 
der the  bargaining  agreements  entered  into 
between  the  contractor-employers  and  the 
unions,  the  unions  must  be  given  first  od- 
portunity  to  fill  positions.  Contractors  may 
not  employ  non-union  workers  unless  the 
positions  are  not  filled  by  the  unions  within 
a  period  of  time  stipulated  under  the  bar- 
gaining agreement. 

The  Joint  apprenticeship  and  training  com- 
mittees  who  join  in  this  appeal  are  entitles 
legally  separate  and  distinct  from  the  specific 
unions  with  which  they  are  associated    The 
committees  consist  of  members  representing 
both  the  unions  and  the  employers."  and  are 
formed  to  oversee  and  run  the  apprenticeship 
programs  whose  purpose  is  to  train  appren- 
tices to  become  journeymen  in  the  respective 
trades.  Once  an  applicant  Is  accepted  Into  the 
program."    he    becomes    Indentured    to    the 
joint  apprenticeship  and  training  committee 
for  a  period  of  years  ■"  and  participates  in  a 
program  which  consists  of  both  on-the-job 
training    and    classroom    Instruction.    It    is 
through  this  program  that  participants  gain 
admission   to   the   union   as   a   journeyman 
thereby  obviating  the  necessity  of  taking  the 
avenue  of  direct  admission  which  demands 
that  an  applicant  meet  certain  requirements 
such   as   possessing   a   specified    number   of 
years   of   experience,    being   within    a   given 
age  range,  having  letters  of  recommendation 
and  passing  a  Journeyman's  examination      ' 
The    court    found    appellant    unions    and 
joint  apprenticeship  and  training  committees 
to  have  engaged  in  a  pattern  or  practice  of 
discrimination  which  denied  blacks  emplov- 
ment  opportur.ities  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry.  It  based  its  conclusions  on  specific 
findings  of  discrimination  which  included  ( 1 ) 
the  employment  of  tests  and  admission  cri- 
teria which  had  little  or  no  relation  to  on- 
the-job  skills  and  which  had  a  differential 
impact  upon  blacks,  and  which  operated  to 
exclude  them  from  entrance  into  the  unions 
or  referrals  to  available  jobs;   (2)   the  active 
recruitment  of  whites  while  at  the  same  time 
giving  little  or  no  publicity  to  Information 
concerning    procedures    for    gaining    union 
membership,  work  referral  opportunities,  and 
the  operation  of  the  apprenticeship  training 
programs  In  the  black  community:    (3)   the 
granting  of  preferential  treatment  to  friends 
and    relatives   of   existing   members   of   the 
unions:  and  (4)   the  differential  application 
Of  admission  requirements,  often  by-passing 
such  requirements  In  cases  of  white  appli- 
cants.   In    addition,    several    instances    were 
shown  where  black  workers  who  sought  re- 
ferrals were  turned  away  without  reason  or 
after  being  given  a  spurious  reason  In  sup- 
port of  Its  action:  and  In  some  cases,  unions 
refused  to  place  blacks  on  the  referral  lists, 
thus  assuring  their  inability  to  secure  work 
The  relief  granted  by  the  court  took  the 
form  of  two  judgments  and  decrees:  the  first 
related  to  the  unions  and  the  second  related 
to    the    joint    apprenticeship    and    training 
committees.  In  the  first,  the  court  enjoined 
the  unions  from  engaging  in  future  discrim- 
ination with  respect  to  referrals  for  employ- 
ment and   the  acquisition   or  retention  of 
union    membership.    It    ordered    that    the 
unions  keep  detailed  records  of  their  opera- 
tions and  actively  disseminate  Information 
in  the  black  community  describing  the  oper- 
ation of   the   referral   systems,   membership 
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requirements  and  available  Job  opportunities. 
Specific  relief  was  granted  by  the  court  to 
certain  individuals  or  groups  of  persons  or- 
dering the  unions  to  offer  them  immediate 
cor.struction  referrals  in  response  to  the  next 
contractor  requests  for  workers  and  to  open 
their  membership  application  lists  to  these 
persons.  The  court  retained  Jurisdiction  for 
such  further  relief  as  it  deems  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  further  effectuate  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Judgment  and  Decree  No.  2  pertained  to 
the  joint  apprenticeship  and  training  com- 
mittees. The  committees  were  enjoined  from 
all  future  discrimination  against  applicants 
for  apprenticeship  on  account  of  their  race. 
It  further  ordered  the  committees  to  dis- 
seminate information  concerning  the  re- 
quirements and  procedures  for  admission  to 
the  apprenticeship  programs  so  as  to  apprise 
blacks  within  the  geographical  area  of  avail- 
able opportunities.  The  respective  commit- 
tees were  ordered  to  consider  all  applicants 
who  met  the  standards  set  out  by  the  court 
in  the  decree.  In  addition  to  the  above,  an 
affirmative  action  program  was  included  in 
the  decree  in  the  hope  of  eradicating  the 
vestiges  of  past  discrimination.  Among  the 
provisions  under  this  program  were  the  cre- 
ation of  special  apprenticeship  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  needs  of  average 
blacks  with  no  previous  experience  or  special 
skills  in  the  trade,  or  black  applicants  who 
have  some  previous  experience  or  special 
skills  in  the  trade  but  do  not  meet  journey- 
men standards.  The  court  also  retained  Juris- 
diction over  the  committees  in  order  to  grant 
such  further  relief  as  it  deems  necessary. 

I.    FINDINGS    OF    FACT 

We  are  confronted  Initially  with  the  ap- 
pellants' contention  that  the  "clearly  erro- 
neous" rule  "  should  not  govern  our  review 
of  the  findings  of  fact  made  by  the  district 
court.  They  reason  that  the  rationale  under- 
lying the  rule  Is  that  an  appellate  court 
should  defer  to  the  Judgment  of  the  trial 
court  because  the  trial  judge  had  access  to 
demeanor  evidence  and  could  readily  assess 
the  credibility  of  the  witnesses.  Hence,  where, 
as  they  allege,  "large  reliance"  is  placed  upon 
written  Instruments  and  depositions,  they 
claim  the  rule  does  not  apply  as  demeanor 
evidence  played  a  small  part  in  the  trial 
Judge's  decision. 

|1.  21  Appellants'  characterization  of  the 
proceeding  below  as  one  In  which  the  trial 
judge  placed  "large  reliance"  on  documen- 
tary evidence  and  depositions  Ignores  the 
fact  that  over  fifty-five  witnesses  testified, 
many  of  whom  were  deponents  prior  to  trial. 
Even  if  "large  reliance"  was  placed  on  written 
evidence,  the  clearly  erroneous  rule  would 
still  apply.  We  examined  this  problem  In 
Lundgren  v.  Freeman.  307  F.2d  104  (9th 
Clr.  1962),  and  found  the  better  rule  to  be 
that  the  clearly  erroneous  rule  does  apply, 
even  where  the  factual  Issues  are  decided  on 
written  evidence  alone.'=  Appellants  would 
have  us  review  the  evidence  de  novo  and 
freely  substitute  our  Judgment  for  that  of 
the  trial  judge.  We  decline  to  do  so.  The  well- 
established  rule  is  that  we  "may  not  sub- 
stitute our  Judgment  if  conflicting  Inferences 
may  be  drawn  from  established  facts  by  rea- 
sonable men,  and  the  inferences  drawn  by 
the  trial  court  are  those  which  could  have 
been  drawn  by  reasonable  men."  Lundgren, 
supra,  307  F.2d  at  113.  See  also  Jacobson  v. 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Corp.,  409  F.2d  1263, 
1267  (9th  Clr.  1969):  Friend  v.  H.  A.  Friend 
&  Co..  416  P.2d  526,  531  (9th  Clr  1969) ;  United 
States  v.  Hanna  Nickel  Smelting  Co..  400 
F.2d  944,  947  (9th  Clr.  1968) . 

(3)  Appellants  further  contend  that  the 
district  court's  findings  were  based  on  evi- 
dence which  It  had  previously  excluded.  Prior 
to  trial,  the  Attorney  General  examined  the 
application  forms  found  in  the  flies  of  the 
joint  apprenticeship  and  training  commit- 
tees. At  trial,  appellants  objected  to  the  In- 
troduction of  charts  which  were  made  from 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


information  found  In  the  application  forms 
on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  qualify  for 
admission  under  the  business  records  excep- 
tion to  the  hearsay  rule."  The  court,  sus- 
taining, in  part,  appellants'  objection,  held 
this  evidence  was  inadmissible  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  matters  contained  therein,  but 
was  admissible  as  evidence  of  the  type  of 
Information  sought  by  the  committees  and 
relied  upon  by  them  in  reaching  their  eval- 
uative decisions. 

The  contention  of  appellants  Is  unsupport- 
able.  given  the  limited  purpose  for  which  the 
Information  contained  in  the  applications 
was  used.  As  we  noted  In  Phillips  v.  United 
States.  356  F.2d  297,  307  (9th  Clr.  1965). 
cert,  denied.  384  U.S.  952,  86  S.Ct.  1573,  16 
L.Ed.2d  548  (1966).  where  a  similar  argument 
was  raised : 

The  purpose  of  that  section  [Business  Rec- 
ords Act,  28  U.S.C.  §  1732.  as  amended,  28 
U.S.C.  §  1732  (Supp.  IV  1961]  Is  to  provide, 
in  the  case  of  bvislness  records,  an  exception 
to  the  hearsay  rule,  and  to  provide  an  accept- 
able substitute  for  specific  authentication  of 
each  business  record.  We  are  not  here  con- 
cerned with  the  hearsay  rule  because  the  let- 
ters and  requests  contained  In  exhibits  968 
and  984  were  iiot  offered  In  proof  of  the  state- 
ments contained  therein.  They  were  Intro- 
duced only  to  show  defendants  had  knowl- 
edge that  such  statements  had  been  made. 
Nor  are  we  concerned  with  authentication 
since  the  authenticity  of  the  documents  need 
not  be  established  where  the  only  purpose 
of  the  documents  Is  to  show  notice. 
Accord:  United  States  v.  Mlddlebrooks,  431 
P.2d  299,  301  (5th  Clr.  1970).  As  In  Phillips, 
supra,  the  Information  contained  In  the  ap- 
plications was  not  proffered  to  prove  the 
statements  therein,  but  to  show  what  In- 
formation was  sought  by  the  apprentice- 
Ship  committees  In  the  applications  and  re- 
lied upon  by  them  In  making  their  decisions. 
The  application  form  information  was  prop- 
erly admitted  for  this  purpose. 

The  district  Judge's  duty  was  to  consider 
the  evidence,  reach  all  reasonable  Interfer- 
ences therefrom,  and  make  specific  findings 
of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law.  This  task  was 
necessarily  a  difficult  one  and  Involved  the 
review  of  extensive  oral  testimony,  many  dep- 
ositions and  a  great  amount  of  accompany- 
ing documentary  evidence.  Its  proportions 
are  reflected  in  the  size  of  the  reporter's 
transcript  which  alone  numbers  twenty  vol- 
umes. In  his  carefully  written  and  excellent 
opinion,  covering  some  fifty  pages,  Judge 
Llndberg  made  separate  findings  of  fact  as 
to  each  party,  carefully  analyzing  the  sup- 
portive evidence  found  in  the  record.  In  these 
findings  of  fact  Judge  Llndberg  has  pointed 
out  by  page  reference  to  the  record,  the  testi- 
mony, stipulations,  admitted  facts,  and  ex- 
hibits upon  which  his  findings  were  based. 
It  would  serve  no  purpose  to  repeat  such 
references  In  this  opinion.  It  Is  not  our  duty 
to  relltlgate  the  facts  at  this  time.  Having 
reviewed  the  findings  below  and  the  record 
before  us.  we  are  fully  convinced  that  the 
findings  are  amply  supported  by  the  evidence. 

II.    CONCLUSIONS   OP  LAW 

At  the  outset,  appellants  contest  the  use 
of  racial  statistics  to  prove  a  "pattern  or 
practice"  of  discrimination  as  a  matter  of 
law.  They  categorize  this  mode  of  proof  as 
a  statistical  "numbers  game",  incapable  of 
proving  a  violation  of  Title  VII.  We  believe 
this  argument  is  without  support  as  the  use 
of  statistics  Is  well  established  In  recent  Title 
VII  cases.'* 

In  the  district  court's  opinion,  a  separate 
statement  was  made  as  to  each  appellant 
concerning  the  racial  composition  of  Its 
membership.  As  to  appellate  unions,  It  was 
stated:  Ironworkers  Local  86  had  approxi- 
mately 920  members  In  January  1970,  only 
one  of  whom  was  black."  Sheet  Metal  Work- 
ers Local  99  had  approximately  900  members 
In  Its  construction  division,  only  one  of 
whom  was  black:"  and  Plumbers  and  Pipe- 


fitters Local  32  had  approximately  1900  mem- 
bers in  Its  construction  classification,  only 
one  of  whom  was  black.'"  In  addition,  with 
respect  to  the  appellant  Joint  apprenticeship 
and  training  committees,  the  court  noted: 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  JATC  had  100  appren- 
tices Indentured  in  Its  program  and  seven 
were  black;'-  Plumbers  and  Pipefitters  JATC 
had  104  building  trades  apprentices  and  none 
were  black. 

The  district  court  also  made  a  speclfio 
finding  applicable  to  all  parties  concerning 
the  racial  composition  of  the  City  of  Seattle 
where  the  main  offices,  hiring  halls  and  train- 
ing faculties  of  the  appellants  are  found. 
Approximately  42,000  blacks  reside  In  the 
City,  constituting  roughly  seven  percent  of 
the  population.  This  Information  came  from 
an  expert  witness,  a  demographer,  called  to 
testify  by  the  Attorney  General." 

[4,  5 J  Since  the  passage  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  J964.--  the  courts  have  frequently  re- 
lied upon  statistical  evidence  to  prove  a 
violation.  This  Judicial  practice  has  most 
often  taken  the  form  of  the  tise  of  such  data 
as  a  basis  for  allocating  the  burden  of  prool. 
On  the  basis  that  a  showing  of  an  absence  or 
a  small  black  union  membership  In  a  dem- 
ographic area  containing  a  substantial 
number  of  black  workers  raises  an  Inference 
that  the  racial  Imbalance  Is  the  restUt  of 
discrimination,  the  burden  of  going  forward 
and  the  burden  of  persuasion  is  shifted  to 
the  accused,  for  such  a  showing  is  enough 
to  establish  a  prima  facie  case."  In  many 
cases  the  only  avaUable  avenue  of  proof  is 
the  use  of  racial  statistics  to  uncover  clan- 
destine and  covert  dUcrlmlnation  by  the  em- 
ployer or  union  Involved.  One  court,  in  Par- 
ham  v.  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co., 
433  F.  2d  421.  426  (8th  Clr.  1970).  held  as 
a  matter  of  law.  without  other  supportive 
evidence,  that  the  statistics  Introduced 
shovirlng  an  extraordinarily  small  number  of 
black  employees,  notwithstanding  a  smaU 
number  who  held  menial  jobs,  established 
a  violation  of  Title  vn.  Of  course,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  statutlcs.  their  use  is  condi- 
tioned by  the  existence  of  proper  supportive 
facts  a"  and  the  absence  of  variables  which 
woiUd  undermine  the  reasonableness  of  the 
inference  of  discrimination  which  is  drawn. 
It  is  our  belief  that  the  often-cited  aphorism! 
"statistics  often  tell  much  and  Courts  lis- 
ten." a  has  particular  application  in  Title 
VII  cases. 

[6]  Here,  even  if  we  were  to  accept  appeN 
lanfs  assertion  that  statistics  alone  cannot 
show  as  a  matter  of  law  that  there  has  been 
a  violation,  it  would  not  command  our  over- 
turning of  the  conclusions  of  law  reached 
by  the  district  court.  We  are  not  faced  with 
a  situation  where  a  court  has  relied  upon 
statistical  data  alone.  On  the  contrary,  in 
its  findings,  the  district  court  cited  specific 
Instances  of  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
the  unions  and  apprenticeship  committees. 
Thus  the  statistical  evidence  is  comple- 
mentary rather  than  exclusive.  We  see  no 
merit  in  appellants'  complaint  regarding  the 
use  of  statistics. 

Appellants  next  argue  that  the  conclu> 
slons  reached  by  the  court  that  appellants 
engaged  separately  In  a  "pattern  or  practice 
of  resistance"  are  wholly  unsupportable.  They 
equate  the  phrase  "pattern  or  practice"  with 
"uniformly  engaged  in  a  course  of  conduct 
aimed  at  denying  rights  secured  by  the  Act." 
We  feel  that  such  an  Interpretation  Is  overly 
restrictive  and  does  violence  to  the  meaning 
Intended  by  Congress  to  be  accorded  the 
phrase.  Moreover,  it  Is  our  firm  belief  that 
the  conclusions  reached  by  the  district  court 
are  not  clearly  erroneous  and  must  be  af- 
firmed. 

The  phrase  Is  not  defined  In  Title  VII.  but 
some  guidance  is  offered  by  an  examination 
of  the  legislative  history  of  this  and  other 
ClvU  Rights  Acts  employing  the  same  words. 
Commenting  on  the  meaning  to  be  accorded 
the  phrase  in  the  debates  on  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Senator  Humphrey  stated: 
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•  •  •  Such  a  pattern  or  practice  would  be 
present  only  where  the  denial  of  rights  con- 
sists of  something  more  than  an  Isolated, 
sporadic  Incident,  but  Is  repeated,  routine 
or  of  a  generalized  nature .» 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960," 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Walsh  said: 

Pattern  or  practice  have  their  generic 
meanings.  In  other  words,  the  court  finds 
that  the  discrimination  was  not  an  Isolated 
or  accidental  or  peculiar  event;  that  It  was 
an  event  which  happened  In  the  regular  pro- 
cedures followed  by  the  state  officials  con- 
cerned." 

In  United  States  v.  Mayton,  335  F.2d 
153.  158  <5th  Cir.  1964),  an  action  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960,  in  which  the  court 
found  that  racial  discrimination  in  the  voter 
registration  process  was  pursuant  to  a  "pat- 
tern or  practice",  the  court  addressed  itself 
to  defining  the  words  and  concluded  that 
they  "were  not  Intended  to  be  words  of  art." 
See  also  United  States  v.  Ramsey,  331,  P.2d. 
824,  837  (5th  Cir.  1964)  (Judge  Rlvas,  con- 
curring and  dissenting  in  part).  With  re- 
spect to  the  phrase,  Senator  Keating  com- 
mented that  "(tlhe  pattern  or  practice"  re- 
quirement means  only  that  the  proven  dis- 
criminatory conduct  of  defendants  was  not 
merely  an  isolated  instance  of  racial  dis- 
crimination."  106  Cong.  Rec.  7767. 

|7.  8|  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  it  was 
the  intent  of  Congrees  that  a  "pattern  or 
practice"  be  found  where  the  acts  of  dis- 
crimination are  not  'Isolated,  peculiar  or  ac- 
cidental" events.  The  words  were  not  In- 
tended to  be  words  of  art.  Applying  this  def- 
inition in  the  instant  case,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  concur  with  the  district  court's 
findings  that  appellants  engaged  in  a  "pat- 
tern or  practice"  of  discrimination.  The  find- 
ings are  well  documented  with  statistical 
evidence  showing  a  distinct  absence  of  black 
membership  in  the  unions  and  the  appren- 
ticeship programs;  the  failure  of  the  union 
hiring  halls  to  grant  black  referrals;  many 
overt  acts  of  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
appellants;  and  many  racially  neutral  em- 
ployment practices  which  had  a  differential 
effect  upon  blacks.  We  are  not  concerned 
with  isolated  or  accidental  acts  by  appellants 
but  a  "pattern  or  practice"  of  resistance  by 
them  which  has  had  an  effect  of  denying 
black  workers  equal  Job  opportunities  In  the 
Seattle  area. 

Therefore,  we  hold  that  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  district  court  finding  appel- 
lant unions  and  Joint  apprenticeship  and 
training  committees  to  have  engaged  In  a 
pattern  or  practice  of  discriminatory  conduct 
with  respect  to  employment  opportunities  In 
the  construction  industry  are  not  clearly 
erroneous. 

in.    RELIEF    GRANTED 

(9]  Appellants  finally  contend  that  the 
district  court  violated  section  703(J)  of  the 
Act-^  in  ordering  appellant  unions  to  offer 
immediate  Job  referrals  to  previous  dlscrim- 
Inatees,  and  ordering  appellant  apprentice- 
ship and  training  committees  to  select  and 
indenture  sufficient  black  applicants  to  over- 
come past  discrimination,  and  to  also  meet 
Judicially  Imposed  celling  requirements  in 
apprenticeship  program  participation.  This 
thev  condemn  as  "racial  quotas"  and  "racial 
preferences."   We  cannot  agree. 

The  Act  vests  in  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  trial  court  power  to  eliminate  both  the 
vestiges  of  past  discrimination  and  termi- 
nate present  discriminatory  practices.  Under 
sections  706(g)*  and  707(a), »  unlawful  em- 
ployment practices  may  be  enjoined  by  the 
court  and  such  affirmative  relief  granted  as 
the  court  may  deem  appropriate.  The  only 
statutory  limitation  on  the  availability  of 
relief  Is  the  anti-preferential  treatment  pro- 
vision of  section  703  ( J ) . 


1 10]  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  where 
a  violation  of  Title  VII  Is  found,  the  court  1b 
vested  with  broa<l  remedial  power  to  remove 
the  vestiges  of  past  discrimination  and 
eliminate  present  and  assure  the  non-exist- 
ence of  future  barriers  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  equal  Job  opportunities  by  qualified  black 
workers.  Parham  v.  Southwestern  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co..  433  F.2d  421,  427  (8th  Cir.  1970); 
United  States  v.  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers,  No.  38,  428  P.2d  144, 
151  (6th  Cir.  1970);  Local  53  of  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Heat  and  Prost  Insula- 
tors and  Asbestos  Workers  v.  'Vogler,  407 
P.2d  1047,  1062-1053  (5th  Cir.  1969);  United 
States  ex  rel.  Mitchell  v.  Hayes  International 
Corp.,  415  P.2d  1038,  1039  (5th  Cir.  1969). 
C/.  Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenberg  Board 
of  Education,  402  U.S.  1,  91  S.Ct.  1267,  28 
L.Ed.2d  554  (April  20,  1971).  On  the  basis 
of  this  broad  equitable  power,  the  courts 
have  allowed  a  wide  range  of  remedial  relief. 
See,  e.g.  Electrical  Workers  Local  38,  supra 
(remand  to  district  court  with  direction  to 
fashion  appropriate  affirmative  relief);  Par- 
tiam.  supra,  (remand  to  the  district  court 
with  directions  to  retain  Jurisdiction  to 
assure  complltuice) ;  Griggs  v.  Duke  Power 
Co.,  420  F.2d  1225  (4th  Cir.  1970).  rev'd  401 
U.S.  424,  91  set  849.  28  LEd2d  158  (March 
8,  1971)  (Immediate  work  referral  or  union 
membership);  Hayes  International  Corpora- 
tion, supra  (preliminary  injunction);  Sheet 
Metal  Workers  Local  36,  supra  (publication 
of  the  fact  that  membership  and  related 
benefits  were  open  to  all  persons  and  an 
affirmative  duty  of  minority  recruitment); 
United  States  ex  rel.  Mitchell  v.  United 
Association  etc.  Plumbers  Local  73,  314  P. 
Supp.  160  (S.D.  Ind.  1969)  (revamping  of 
apprenticeship  program).  Without  such 
powers,  the  district  court  would  be  unable  to 
effectuate  the  desire  of  Congress  to  eliminate 
all  forms  of  discrimination. 

In  Vogler,  supra,  407  P.2d  at  1053-1055.  the 
district  court  ordered.  In  addition  to  an  in- 
junction against  future  discrimination  and 
the  Immediate  admission  of  four  discrlmina- 
tees,  that  the  union  develop  objective  cri- 
teria for  membership  and  union  size.  As  here, 
it  was  contended  that  the  order  established 
a  "quota  system  to  correct  racial  imbalance  In 
violation  of  section  703(J)."  Rejecting  this 
argument,  the  court  held  the  district  court 
did  '"no  more  than  ensure  that  the  injunc- 
tion against  further  racial  discrimination 
would  be  fairly  administered."  Id.  at  1054. 
The  Vogler  court  succinctly  stated  that 
"where  necessary  to  Insure  compliance  with 
the  Act,  the  District  Court  was  fully  impow- 
ered  to  eliminate  the  present  effects  of  past 
discrimination."  Similarly,  in  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  Local  No. 
38.  supra,  428  P.2d  at  149,  the  court  felt  that 
such  an  Interpretation  of  section  703(J) 
"would  allow  a  complete  nullification  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964." 

We  therefore  reject  appellants'  contention. 
The  district  court  neither  abused  its  discre- 
tion In  ordering  the  affirmative  relief,  nor  did 
it  in  any  way  establish  a  system  of  "racial 
quotas"  or  "preferences"  In  violation  of  sec- 
tion 703(J). 

The  Judgment  of  the  district  court  is 
affirmed. 

rOOTNOTES 

•  Honorable  Irving  HUl.  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge,  Central  District  of  California, 
sitting  by  designation. 

'42  use.  5  2000e-6(a)  reads: 

Whenever  the  Attorney  General  has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  any  person  or  group 
of  persons  Is  engaged  In  a  pattern  or  practice 
of  resistance  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  any  of 
the  rights  secured  by  this  subchapter,  and 
that  the  pattern  or  practice  Is  of  such  a  na- 
ture and  Is  Intended  to  deny  the  full  exercise 
of  the  rights  herein  described,  the  Attorney 
General  may  bring  a  civil  action  •••  re- 
questing such  relief.  Including  an  application 
for  a  permanent  Injunction  or  temporary 
injunction,  restraining  order  or  other  order 


against  the  person  or  persons  raspoojBlble  for 
such  pattern  or  practice.  •  •  • 

*  Local  86  International  Association  of 
Bridge,  Structural,  and  Ornamental  Iron- 
workers (hereinafter  Ironworkers  Local  86); 
Local  46,  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers  (hereinafter  Electrical  Workers 
Local  46) ;  Local  32,  United  Association  of  the 
Plumbing  and  Plpefittlng  Industry  of  the 
United  states  (hereinafter  Plumbers  and 
Pipefitters  Loc€il  32) ;  Local  302,  Ir.ternatlonal 
Union  of  Operating  Engineers  (hereinafter 
Operating  Engineers  Local  32);  Local  99. 
International  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Associa- 
tion (hereinafter  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Local 
99). 

'Ironworkers  Joint  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  Committee  (hereinafter  Ironwork- 
ers JATC);  Plumbers  and  Pipefitters  Joint 
Apprenttcseship  and  Training  Committee 
(hereinafter  Plumbe]:B  and  Pipefitters  JATC) ; 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  Joint  Apprenticeship 
and  Training  Committee  (hereinafter  Sheet 
Metal  Workers  JATC) . 

<  Judge  Llndberg's  oplnon  is  reported  at 
315  PSupp.  1202  (W.D.Wash.  1970). 

-OperatUig  Engineers  Local  32  was  party 
to  a  consent  decree  and  thus  did  not  join  in 
the  appeal.  The  Ironworkers  JATC  chose  not 
to  Join  in  the  appeal  and  were  represented  by 
other  counsel. 

«  After  the  court  found  that  the  unions  and 
the  Joint  apprenticeship  and  training  com- 
mittees had  engaged  in  a  pattern  of  practice 
of  discrimination,  the  co\irt,  desiring  to 
structixre  proper  and  effective  relief,  ordered 
the  parties  (Electrical  Workers  Local  46, 
defendant  contractor  associations  and  the 
United  States)  to  "take  all  steps  avaUable  to 
persuade  or  require  "  the  Electrical  Workers 
Joint  Apprenticeship  and  Training  Commit- 
tee (hereinafter  Electrical  Workers  JATC)  to 
Intervene  for  purposes  of  relief  In  respect 
to  conduct  of  the  apprenticeship  program. 
The  court  specifically  noted  that  It  did  not 
Intend  to  find  or  Imply  that  the  Electrical 
Workers  JATC  had  discriminated  against 
blacks,  but  entered  the  order  so  as  to  impart 
"uniformity  In  procediu-ee  relative  to  the 
J.A.T.C.'s  connected  with  the  respective  de- 
fendant unions  found  to  have  discrimin- 
ated." While  appellants  take  exception  to 
this  order,  we  see  no  error  in  the  court  re- 
questing the  full  cooperation  of  the  defend- 
ants In  structtirlng  appropriate  relief. 

T  More  specifically,  the  court  found  that 
the  unions  had  the  following  membership: 
Iron  Workers  Local  86,  approximately  920 
members;  Plumbers  and  Pipefitters  Local  32. 
approximately  1900  members;  Electrical 
Workers  Local  46,  approximately  1750  mem- 
bers; Sheet  Metal  Workers  Local  99.  approxi- 
mately 900   members. 

-The  Plumbers  and  Pipefitters  JATC  is 
comprised  of  five  representatives  of  Local 
32,  and  three  representatives  of  the  Sealle 
Plumbing  and  Pljjeflttlng  Employers,  one 
representative  of  the  Refrigeration  Con- 
tractors' Association  and  one  member  from 
the  Puget  Sound  Shipbuilders  Association. 
As  for  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  JATC.  the 
other  committee  Joining  in  this  appeal.  It  is 
comprised  of  eight  members,  four  represent- 
atives of  Local  99  and  four  representatives  of 
contractors  party  to  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement. 

•The  Sheet  Metal  Workers  JATC  provides 
an  example  of  the  process  leading  to  accept- 
ance Into  an  apprenticeship  progrsim.  An 
applicant  must  be  between  the  ages  of  18 
to  24  (excluding  time  spent  In  the  mili- 
tary service),  pass  a  OATH  aptitude  test, 
complete  an  application  form  and  submit 
a  high  school  transcript  before  he  is  con- 
sidered. Preference  is  given  to  high  school 
graduates.  Assuming  these  threshold  require- 
ments are  met.  thereby  allowing  the  appli- 
cant the  right  to  be  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee, he  is  then  Interviewed  In  order  to 
evaluate  his  qualifications  and  the  commit- 
tee then  votes  whether  to  accept  him  or  not. 
The  chairman  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
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JATC  indicated  that  they  "will  more  or  less 
look  favorably  on  an  Individual  who  has  fam- 
ily members  who  are  sheet  metal  workers." 
'»The  period  of  Indenture  differs  between 
the  appellant  conunittees :  Plumbers  and 
Pipefitters  JACT  (five  years).  Sheet  Metal 
Workers  JATC  (four  years). 
1'  See  Fed.R.Civ.  P.  52(a). 
i»A  number  of  courts  have  held  that  In 
cases  where  the  findings  are  based  on  docu- 
mentary evidence,  on  uncontradicted  testi- 
mony, on  stipulated  facts,  or  on  testimony 
taken  by  depositions,  the  trial  court's  find- 
ings are  given  only  slight  weight  on  ap- 
peal. See,  e.g..  Galena  Oaks  Corp.  v.  Sco- 
field,  218  F.2d  217  (5th  Cir.  1954);  Hart 
T.  OalllB,  276  P.2d  297  (7th  Cir.  1960).  See 
generally,  5  J.  Moore,  Federal  Practice  i  52.04 
(2d  ed.  1969). 

"  28  U.S.C.  !  1732,  as  amended,  28  U.S.C. 
§  1732  (Supp.  IV  1961). 

!•  The  reliance  upon  statistical  evidence  to 
prove  discriminatory  practices  Is  not  new  to 
the  courts.  See,  e.g.,  Swain  v.  Alabama,  380 
U.S.  202,  85  S.Ct.  824,  13  L.Ed.2d  759  (1965); 
Patton  V.  Mississippi,  332  U.S.  463,  68  S.Ct. 
184.  92  L.Ed.  76  (1947);  Hill  v.  Texas,  316 
U.S.  400,  62  S.Ct.  1169,  86  L.Ed.  1569  (1942); 
Norris  v.  Alabama,  294  U.S.  687,  65  S.Ct.  579, 
79  L.Ed.  1074  (1936)  (Jury  selection  cases); 
F.  W.  Woolworth  Co..  25  NLRB  1362  (1940) 
(anti-union  discrimination  case).  See  gen- 
erally, Piss,  A  Theory  of  Pair  Employment 
Laws,  38  U.Chli JRev.  235  ( 1971 ) . 

>'  The  black  was  Howard  Lewis,  who  was 
admitted  on  September  12,  1969,  pursuant  to 
an  order  of  the  Washington  State  Board 
Against  Discrimination. 

>'>  His  name  was  Leonard  O'Neale,  a  mem- 
ber of  Local  99  since  the  summer  of  1968. 

'•  He  was  David  Williams,  a  welder,  who 
was  accepted  In  a  period  where  there  was  an 
acute  shortage  of  welders,  forcing  Local  32 
to  recruit  from  the  Boilermakers'  Union. 

'« Five  were  accepted  after  September,  1969, 
and  the  remaining  two  were  accepted  In  May. 
1968. 

"  Aside  from  their  castlgatlon  of  the  use  of 
such  information  as  an  engagement  in  a 
statistical  "numbers  game,"  appellants  fur- 
ther contend  that  this  data  Is  Irrelevant  as 
the  appellants'  Jurisdiction  extends  beyond 
the  City  of  Seattle,  rendering  such  statistics 
misleading.  This  Is  simply  answered  by  the 
fact  that  the  City  has  the  single  largest  pop- 
ulation within  their  Jurisdiction  and  Is  that 
area  from  which  they  would  most  likely  draw 
the  vast  majority  of  workers  for  apprentice- 
ship, referral  and  membership  purposes.  We 
also  recognize  that  appellants  made  no  ob- 
jection to  this  testimony  at  trial.  We  feel  ap- 
pellants' argument  has  no  merit. 

"  Title  vn  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964 
took  effect  on  July  2,  1965. 

^  See,  e.g..  United  States  v.  Local  38,  IBEW, 
428  P.2d  144,  151  (6th  Cir.  1970);  EEOC  v. 
United  Association  of  Journeymen,  etc.,  311 
F.Supp.  468  (S.D.  Ohio  1970);  United  States 
ex.  rel.  Mitchell  v.  Hayes  Infl  Corp.,  415  P.2d 
1038  (5th  Cir.  1969);  United  States  v.  Sheet 
Metal  Workers  Local  36,  416  P.2d  123  (8th 
Cir.  1969). 

"Piss,  supra  note  14,  at  272-73.  See  also 
Note,  Enforcement  of  Fair  Employment  Un- 
der the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  32  U.ChlX. 
Rev.  430,  461    (1965). 

"State  of  Alabama  v.  United  States.  304 
F2d  583,  586  (5th  Cir.).  aff'd  per  curlan.  371 
U.S.  37.  83  S.Ct.  145.  9  L.Ed.2d  112  (1962). 
»*110  Cong.Rec.   14270. 
»4a  U.S.C.  S  1971(e). 

*  Hearings  Before  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  on  H.B.  1037.  86th  Cong..  2nd 
Sess.  13. 
"U.S.C.  §2000e-2(J).  It  provides: 
Nothing  contained  In  this  title  shall  be 
interpreted  to  require  any  employer,  employ- 
ment agency,  labor  organization,  or  joint 
labor-management  committee  subject  to 
this  title  to  grant  preferential  treatment  to 
any  Individual  or  to  any  group  because  of 


race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin 
of  such  Individual  or  group  on  account  of 
an  Imbalance  which  may  exist  •  •  ♦. 

=»42  U.S.C.  §2000e-5(g)  reads: 

If  the  court  finds  that  the  respondent  has 
Intentionally  engaged  In  or  Is  engaging  In  an 
unlawful  employment  practice  charged  In 
the  complaint,  the  court  may  enjoin  the  re- 
spondent from  engaging  In  such  unlawful 
employment  practice,  and  order  such  affirm- 
ative relief  as  may  be  appropriate.  •    •    • 

»See  note  1  supra. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
are  no  other  speakers  at  the  moment.  I 
again  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDmG  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  con- 
sumed in  the  quorum  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
yield  me  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

ORDER  FOR   TIME   TO    VOTE   ON    PENDING 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment close  at  2  p.m.  today  and  that  the 
vote  on  the  pending  amendment  then 
occur.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS    TO    1:45    P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  1:45  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
1:15  p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  imtil 
1:45  p.m.;  whereupon  the  Senate  recon- 
vened when  called  to  order  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILIilAMS.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
time,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
remaining  time  be  equally  divided? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  Just  to 
consummate  and  complete  the  argument 
I  made  against  this  amendment,  point- 
ing out  that  It  would  torpedo  orders  of 


courts  seeking  to  correct  a  history  of  im- 
just  discrimination  in  employment  on 
racial  or  color  grounds,  because  It  would 
prevent  the  court  from  ordering  specific 
measures  which  could  sissign  specific 
percentages  of  minorities  that  had  to 
be  hired,  and  that  could  apply  to  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  private  employers,  I 
have  just  had  my  attention  called  to  two 
recent  cases,  both  involving  consent  de- 
crees negotiated  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

One  Is  a  case  in  the  U.S.  district  court 
in  Boston  and  another  in  Kansas.  In  one 
case,  part  of  the  decree  required  that  166 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  be  given  pref- 
erence— in  filling  future  vacancies  for 
which  they  were  qualified. 

In  the  other  case  In  Kansas,  the  com- 
pany agreed  to  make  a  good-faith  effort 
to  hire  from  three  minority  groups  for 
20  percent  of  the  clerical  positions  to  be 
filled  In  the  next  3  years. 

This  amendment  would  make  It  Impos- 
sible for  the  Justice  Departament  to  ob- 
tain such  decrees  in  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news 
item  in  the  Dally  Labor  Report  of  Decem- 
ber 22,  1971,  concerning  these  two  cases 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
item  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Daily  Labor  Report.  Dec.  22,  1971] 

Justice  Department  Obtains  Consent  De- 
crees Pbohtbiting  Discrimination  Under 
Trru:  VII 

The  entry  of  two  consent  decrees  prohibit- 
ing two  firms  from  discriminating  against 
minority  groups  in  employment  is  announced 
by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

A  decree  prohibiting  AMBAC  Industries, 
Inc.,  from  discriminating  against  Negroes 
and  Puerto  Ricans  In  employment  at  its 
Springfield.  Mass..  plant  Is  entered  In  U.S. 
District  Court  In  Boston,  concluding  a  suit 
filed  against  AMBAC  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment on  June  28,  1968.  A  second  one  pro- 
hibits a  Kansas  manufacturer  from  dis- 
criminating against  Negroes.  Spanlsh-sur- 
named  Americans  and  American  Indians.  It 
was  entered  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Kansas 
City.,  Kan.,  terminating  an  employment  dis- 
crimination suit  fUed  on  April  24.  1969. 

The  AMBAC  decree  is  also  signed  by  Amer- 
ican Bosch  IndusUlal  Union  Local  206.  lUE, 
and  the  parent  international  union,  which 
were  named  as  defendants  because  the  inter- 
ests of  their  members  would  be  affected  by 
the  relief  sought.  AMBAC,  which  has  1,200 
employees,  manufactures  carburetors  and 
fuel  Injection  systems  for  trucks,  trailers  and 
tanks. 

The  suit  charged  discrimination  against 
blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  In  its  employment 
practices  in  violation  of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  and  the  decree  perma- 
nently enjoins  AMBAC  from  any  racial  or 
ethnic  discrimination  In  Its  employment 
practices.  Including  hiring,  assigning,  pro- 
moting and  training. 

In  addition.  AMBAC  Is  required  to  provide 
back  pay  of  $1,000  to  each  of  29  black  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  persons  who  unsuccessfully 
api^led  for  Jobs  between  1966  and  1969.  They 
also  must  be  offered  Jobs  ahead  of  all  new 
applicants  and  ahead  of  persons  who  have 
been  laid  off  and  have  a  later  seniority  date. 
The  company  Is  further  required  to  give 
preference  to  another  166  black  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  persons  in  filling  future  vacancies 
for  which  they  are  qualified. 

Another  requirement  is  the  notification  by 
AMBAC  of  employment  offices  and  racial 
and  ethnic  groups  of  job  vacancies,  to  keep 
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Job  applications  for  90  days  and  check  them 
against  vacancies.  AMBAC  also  must  recruit 
for  salaried  employees  at  educational  in- 
stitutions which  have  a  substantial  black 
enrollment,  and  to  post  signs  when  vacancies 
exist  stating  that  the  company  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

The  Kansas  decree  applies  to  Certain-Teed 
St.  Gobaln  Insulation  Corp.,  successor  to 
Gustin  Bacon  Division  of  Certain-Teed 
Products  Corp.,  and  Teamsters  Local  41, 
whose  members,  interests  would  be  affected 
by  the  relief  sought.  The  original  suit 
charged  that  Gustln-Bacon.  which  em- 
ployed about  l.OOO  persons,  discriminated 
against  the  minority  groups  in  hiring.  Job 
assignment,  testing,  and  promotion  to  super- 
visory positions.  The  defendants  are  pro- 
hibited from  any  discriminatory  practice 
and  the  company  is  reqiured  to  provide  for 
Negroes,  Spanish-surnamed  persons  and 
American  Indians  training  similar  to  that 
made  available  to  white  employees. 

In  addition,  the  firm  Is  required  to  make 
a  good  faith  effort  to  hire  from  the  three 
minority  groups  for  20  percent  of  the  clerical 
positions  ailed  during  the  next  three  years. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  deny  to 
the  judicial  and  executive  branches  of 
Government  all  power  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  job  discrimination;  but  I  am 
afraid— I  am  desperately  afraid— that 
this  amendment  would  strip  title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  of  all  its 
basic  fiber.  It  can  be  read  to  deprive  even 
the  courts  of  any  power  to  remedy 
clearly  proven  cases  of  discrimination. 

That  statement  follows  right  on  ex- 
amples of  situations  cited  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  of  the  kind  of  situation 
that  could  be  affected  adversely. 

I  have  listened  intently  to  the  debates 
on  this  bill.  Not  one  Member  of  this  body 
has  spoken  against  providing  some 
method  for  enforcing  the  law.  This 
amendment  raises  the  real  threat  of  de- 
stroying any  potential  for  effective  law 
enforcement.  If  this  amendment  is  ac- 
cepted, I  earnestly  suggest  that  we  will 
have  a  law,  but  there  will  be  little  chance 
for  order  under  the  law  again  if  this 
amendment  should  prevail. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  authorized  to  state 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  directly 
opposed  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  to  say  that 
the  administration  opposes  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  do  not  always  speak 
for  the  administration.  I  am  happy  to. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  not  very  surprising 
that  a  public  official  would  object  to 
anything  which  robs  him  of  the  power 
to  be  a  tyrant.  That  is  not  surprising  at 
all. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Moderately,  may  I 
say  that  I  disagree  with  the  tempestuous 
language  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  if  any  further  time  re- 
mains, I  yield  it  back. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  any  further  time  re- 
mains on  our  side.  I  should  like  to  add 
to  the  Senator's  statement — "tempestu- 
ous and  truthful. " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA ) .  All  time  has  now  expired. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  There  is  no  time  for 
a  surrebuttal.  [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  Ume 
on  this  amendment  has  now  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin». 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eacleton),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  •  Mr.  Jackson  i  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Macnuson),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator 
from  South  r>akota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson),  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  TuNNEY),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnu- 
son). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrell)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  iMr.  Jackson). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  would  vote  "nay." 
I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Tunney)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bocgs),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon).  the  Senators  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield  and  Mr.  Packwood  ) ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  <Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  and  the  Sena- 
ator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  l 


Colorado    (Mr.    Dominick)    would   vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Hansen)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  if 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft).  if 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carohna  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was   announced — yeas  22 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

(No.  19  Leg.) 
YEAS — 22 


Allen 

Ellender 

Jordan,  Idj 

Bible 

Ervin 

Long 

BjTd.  Va. 

Fannin 

Spong 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Fulbright 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Gurney 

Tower 

Chiles 

Hollings 

Young 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Curtis 

Jordan.  N.C. 
NAYS — 44 

Aiken 

Griffin 

Percy 

Allott 

Hart 

Proxmire 

Anderson 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Riblcoff 

Beall 

Inouye 

Roth 

Bennett 

Javits 

Saxbe 

Brooke 

Mansfield 

Schweiker 

Burdlck 

McGee 

Scott 

Case 

Mclntyre 

Smith 

Church 

Mondale 

Stafford 

Cook 

Montoya 

Stevens 

Cooper 

Moss 

Symington 

Cranston 

Nelson 

Welcker 

Dole 

Pastore 

Williams 

Peng 

Pell 

NOT  VOTING — 34 

Baker 

Hansen 

Mundt 

Bellmen 

Harris 

Muskie 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Brock 

Jackson 

Si>arkman 

Buckley 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Dominick 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

Mathias 

Taft 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Gambrell 

McGovern 

Tunney 

Goldwater 

Metcalf 

Gravel 

Miller 

So  Mr.  Ervin's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  yielding  to  me.  I  rise  to 
address  a  question  to  the  manager  of 
the  bill  with  respect  to  one  aspect  that 
has  given  concern  and  to  establish  the 
understanding  and  purpose  as  it  will  be 
reflected  by  the  expression  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  on  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 19,  at  the  opening  of  our  delibera- 
tions on  proposals  to  amend  title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  so  as  to 
give  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  much  needed  additional  en- 
forcement authority,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
,Public  Welfare  placed  into  the  Record 
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an  excellent  comparative  analysis  of  the 
present  law,  his  own  bill  (S.  2515)  that 
we  ai-e  discussing  today,  and  the  bill 
passed  last  year  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (H.R.  1746). 

Although  this  analysis  will  be  most 
helpful  to  all  of  us  as  we  continue  debate 
on  this  vitally  important  legislation,  I 
am  concerned  about  a  provision  in  the 
House-passed  measure  that  is  described 
as  the  exclusive  remedy  provision.  It  is 
one  that  is  not  identified  or  referred  to  in 
the  comparative  analysis  printed  in  the 
Record  of  January  19,  and  I  believe  some 
claiification  would  be  desirable. 

Tliis  provision,  which  some  feel  might 
be  interpreted  as  an  exclusive  or  sole  pro- 
vision or  sole  remedy  provision,  was  the 
subject  of  discussion  during  the  floor  de- 
bate on  H.R.  1746  in  the  House.  There, 
several  Members  drew  attention  to  its 
possible  effect  on  the  remedies  available, 
particularly  beneficial  to  women  employ- 
ees under  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963. 

Mr.  President,  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of 
1963  was  the  first  Federal  law  enacted  by 
the  Congress  to  prohibit  wage  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  sex.  It  has  enjoyed 
widespread  support,  and  we  should  make 
explicit  the  fact  that  Congress  does  not 
intend  the  Equal  Pay  Act  to  be  affected 
by  proposals  to  expand  and  strengthen 
title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee 
if  he  will  confirm  my  imderstanding  that 
it  is  not  the  will  or  desire  of  this  body  that 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  be  superseded 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  action  taken 
by  the  Congress  to  provide  most  sorely 
needed  amendments  to  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  questions  put  to  me  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan.  I 
certainly  want  to  make  the  situation  very 
clear  here  today. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan is  correct  in  his  assumption  that  it 
is  not  our  intention  in  any  way  to  affect 
or  diminish  the  remedies  available  under 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963.  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  add  my  voice  to 
those  who  wish  to  see  continued,  effective 
enforcement  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
of  a  law  that  is  of  major  importance, 
particularly  to  women  employees  who 
have  long  been  the  victims  of  wage  dis- 
crimination based  on  sex.  Many  of  us  in 
the  Congress  strove  for  a  period  of  years 
to  see  an  equal  pay  for  equal  work  law 
placed  on  the  statute  books.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Miphigan  may  rest  assured  that 
his  question,  if  it  still  remains,  will  be 
further  clarified  during  the  course  of  our 
conference  on  S.  2515  and  H.R.  1746  with 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  response  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee.  I 
know  that  I  speak  for  many  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  599  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 


On  page  39,  line  20,  following  "finds"  in- 
sert "by  preponderance  of  the  evidence  taken 
by  the  Commission". 

On  page  41,  line  8,  strike  "on  the  record." 
and  Insert  "by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence of  the  record  as  a  whole.". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  for  a  moment,  I  will 
state  that  tlie  amendment  would  merely 
make  clear  that  in  making  findings  of 
fact,  the  Commission  should  make  the 
findings  of  fact  conform  to  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence.  I  understand 
that  there  is  a  probability  that  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill  may  be 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes.  We  discussed  the 
purport  of  the  amendment  during  the 
debate  on  an  earlier  amendment.  I  re- 
call that  this  amendment,  dealing  with 
the  preponderance  of  evidence  at  the 
Commission  level,  was  included  in  a  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  2  years  ago.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  offered  the 
amendment  then,  it  was  agreed  to,  and 
was  in  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  at 
that  time.  It  was  not  included  in  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Senate  committee  this 
year.  It  should  be  in  the  bill,  in  my 
judgment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am,  too. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  812.  I  ask  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  omitted 
but  that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  explain  the  amendment  in  lieu 
of  its  being  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  considered  as  having 
been  read. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

1.  On  page  32,  strike  out  lines  8.  9,  and  10. 

2.  On  page  32,  line  18,  insert  the  words  "a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof"  be- 
tween the  comma  following  "United  States" 
and  the  words  "an  Indian  tribe." 

3.  On  page  33,  strike  out  lines  4  and  5. 

4.  On  page  33,  strike  out  lines  11,  12,  and 
13. 

5.  On  pages  32  and  33,  renumber  (2)  and 
(4)   as  (1)   and  (2).  respectively. 

6.  On  pages  36  and  37,  strike  out  every- 
thing from  the  beginning  of  line  22  on  page 
36  through  the  end  of  line  12  on  page  37, 
and  re-letter  the  remaining  subsections  ap- 
propriately. 

7.  On  pages  38  and  39,  strike  out  every- 
thing from  the  word  "In"  on  line  18  on  page 
38  through  the  word  "hearing"  on  line  2  on 
page  39. 

8.  On  page  48,  strike  out  everything  from 
the  word  "upon"  on  line  14  through  the 
word  "importance"  on  line  24. 

9.  On  page  49,  strike  out  everything  be- 
tween "Subsection  (c) "  and  the  words  "or 
the  efforts"  on  line  2. 

10.  On  page  49,  strike  out  everything  be- 
tween "Subsection  (f)"  on  lines  6  and  7  and 
the  words  "or  the  Commission"  on  line  8. 

11.  On  page  54,  strike  out  everything  from 
the  word  "or"  on  line  16  through  the  word 
"Subdivision"  on  line  17. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
simple  amendment.  I  should  like  to  alert 
Senators  to  the  fact  that  it  is,  in  my 


judgment,  one  of  the  most  crucial 
ajnendments  which  will  be  offered  to  the 
biU. 

Stated  simply,  the  amendment  would 
completely  remove  from  the  bill  all  the 
provisions  which  undertake  to  give  the 
EEOC  jurisdiction  over  the  employment 
practices  of  any  of  the  States  or  any  of 
the  political  subdivisions  of  the  States. 
I  should  like  to  discuss  the  amendment 
for  a  comparatively  brief  time  this  after- 
noon and  announce  my  willingness  to 
have  it  voted  on  Monday.  I  think  that 
because  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
amendment,  all  Senators  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  ascertain  what  is  contem- 
plated by  it  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
think  about  it  before  they  vote.  I  am 
ready  to  proceed  with  the  argument. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  honest  judgment, 
the  legislative  proposal  contained  in  tJie 
bill  that  the  EEOC  be  given  jurisdiction 
over  the  employment  practices  of  all  the 
States  and  of  all  the  political  subdivisions 
of  all  the  States  constitutes  the  most 
drastic  assault  upon  our  Federal  system 
of  government  which  has  been  proposed 
in  any  legislative  proposal  to  come  be- 
fore Congress  at  any  time  in  its  history. 

The  bill  gives  the  EEOC  pov/er  to  pass 
upon  the  employment  practices  where- 
by the  States  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions employ  any  person  to  render  serv- 
ices to  them.  There  is  not  even  an  excep- 
tion in  the  bill  to  the  effect  that  the 
EEOC  will  not  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
Governor  of  a  State  or  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  a  State,  or  both;  statewide 
election  officials;  State  judges,  whether 
they  are  elected  or  appointed  to  office: 
clerks  of  superior  courts  of  counties  and 
their  assistants:  sheriffs  of  counties  or 
their  assistants;  and  the  chiefs  of  police 
of  municipalities.  The  bill  would  give  the 
EEOC  jurisdiction,  even,  over  members 
of  school  boards,  certainly  where  they  are 
appointed. 

It  was  once  said,  in  a  far  happier  day 
than  the  present,  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  looks  in  all  its  provi- 
sions to  an  indestructible  Union  com- 
posed of  indestructible  States.  Yet  today 
we  have  pending  before  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  a  bill  providing  that  the 
EJEOC  be  given  the  ultimate  power  to  de- 
termine who  a  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  can  appoint  or  em- 
ploy to  exercise  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  powers  of  a  State. 

If  the  amendment  is  not  adopted,  we 
ought  to  change  the  name  of  our  counti-y 
from  that  of  the  "United  States  of 
America"  to  the  "United  State" — singu- 
lar— "of  America,"  because  any  Federal 
agency  wliich  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
emplojTnent  of  persons  by  a  State,  which 
exercises  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial power  over  a  State,  is  the  supreme 
dictator  of  State  and  local  governments 
in  America. 

Mind  you,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  not 
only  gives  the  EEOC  power  to  super\ise 
and  ultimately  to  control  the  employees 
of  a  State:  it  silso  gives  the  Commission 
that  power  in  respect  to  all  employees. 
Hence,  under  this  power,  in  the  bill  in 
its  present  form,  the  EEOC  would  be  au- 
thorized to  act  as  the  school  board  for 
every  school  district  in  the  United  States. 
In  that  capacity,  the  EEOC  would  have 
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the  ultimate  power  to  determine  the  per- 
sons who  would  act  as  school  superin- 
tendents, school  principals,  and  school- 
teachers in  every  area  of  the  United 
States. 

The  bill  does  not,  however,  stop  with 
that.  It  would,  in  effect,  give  the  EEOC 
the  ultimate  power  to  overrule  the  deci- 
sions of  the  boards  of  tnistees  of  State 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  ulti- 
mately control  the  appointment  of  every 
teacher  who  teaches  any  subject  in  any 
institution  of  higher  learning. 

I  would  say  that  this  bill  not  only  con- 
stitutes the  most  drastic  grab  for  gov- 
ernmental power  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation,  but  I  would  say  that  if  it  is  en- 
acted into  law  in  its  present  form,  with- 
out removing  the  provisions  which  would 
be  removed  by  this  amendment,  this  bill 
would  represent  the  most  stupid  piece  of 
legislation  in  the  Nation's  history. 

I  can  illustrate  that  by  discussing  the 
power  which  this  bill  gives  to  the  EEOC 
to  supervise  and  ultimately  control  the 
employment  practices  of  State  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  As  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  understands  this 
bill,  it  does  not  give  the  EEOC  the  power 
to  compel  a  State  institution  of  higher 
learning  to  employ  a  man  whose  com- 
petency for  teaching  is  inferior.  It  does 
not  intend  to  take  away  from  a  State 
Institution  of  higher  learning  the  right- 
ful power  to  select  as  teachers  of  the 
various  subjects  taught  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning  men  who  are  competent 
to  teach  those  subjects.  And  yet  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  it  may,  in  practical  effect, 
accomplish  that  unintended  and  that  un- 
warranted result. 

There  are  two  questions  involved  in 
every  case  which  is  concerned  with  the 
application  of  this  bill  to  any  employ- 
ment situation  involved  in  State  employ- 
ment. There  are  two  things  that  the 
EEOC  must  do  before  it  can  control  the 
employment  practices  of  a  State  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  and  order  that 
institution  to  employ  an  applicant  for  a 
teaching  job  in  lieu  of  the  person  selected 
by  the  trustees  of  the  State  institution. 
To  do  this  the  EEOC  must  do  two  things, 
and  it  must  find  these  things  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  according  to 
the  amendment  just  now  adopted.  The 
EEOC  must  find  by  the  great  weight  of 
the  evidence,  first,  that  the  person  is 
competent  to  perform  the  function  of 
the  employment  in  question,  and  sec- 
ond, that  he  has  been  denied  employment 
because  of  his  race,  or  because  of  his 
religion,  or  because  of  his  national  origin, 
or  because  of  his  sex. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  puts  the 
same  obligation  upon  the  Federal  courts 
in  respect  to  State  employees  and  in 
respect  to  employees  of  SUte  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  The  EEOC,  under  this 
bill,  exercises  that  power  with  respect 
to  the  employees  of  private  institutions 
of  higher  learning  where  jurisdiction  Is 
given  to  Federal  district  courts  in  cases 
of  State  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
And  so,  when  a  Federal  judge  under- 
takes to  exercise  control  under  this  bill 
over  teachers  of  State  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  undertakes  to  order 
them  to  employ  as  a  teacher  an  indi- 
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vidual  selected  by  the  Federal  judge,  in 
place  of  the  person  selected  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  S. ate  institution  of  higher 
learning,  the  Federal  judge  must  find 
by  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
these  two  things:  First,  that  the  person 
he  orders  the  State  institution  of  higher 
learning  to  employ  is  competent  to  teach 
the  subject  which  he  is  to  be  assigned 
to  teach;  and,  second,  that  he  has  been 
denied  that  employment  by  that  State 
institution  of  higher  learning  because  of 
his  race  or  religion  or  national  origin  or 
sex. 

This  first  requirement  manifests  the 
stupidity — and  I  know  of  no  other  way 
to  describe  it — of  this  proposed  legislation 
insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  employment  of 
teachers  of  a  State  institution  of  higher 
learning. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  is  a  State  institution  of  high- 
er learning  established  and  maintained 
and  operated  by  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Under  this  bill,  a  Federal  judge 
would  have  the  ultimate  power  to  order 
the  University  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  to  employ  a  specified  person  se- 
lected by  the  Federal  judge,  rather  than 
by  the  authorities  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  if  the  Fed- 
eral judge  found,  as  a  fact,  that  the  per- 
son selected  for  it  was  competent  to 
teach  the  subject  in  question  and  that 
he  had  been  denied  employment  to  teach 
such  subject  because  of  his  race  or  re- 
ligion or  national  origin  or  sex. 

I  submit,  with  all  due  deference  to  all 
concerned,  that  it  is  the  height  and  the 
depth  of  legislative  stupidity  to  confer  on 
Federal  judges  the  power  to  determine 
the  competency  of  any  person  to  teach 
any  of  the  abstruse  subjects  in  which 
people  receive  instructions  in  a  State  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning.  And,  while 
such  observation  is  not  strictly  germane 
to  this  particular  amendment,  I  also  sub- 
mit that  it  is  both  the  height  and  the 
depth  of  stupidity  to  confer  upon  the 
EEOC  like  powers  with  respect  to  per- 
sons who  are  to  teach  subjects  at  private 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  I  submit 
that  if  there  is  anything  which  is  beyond 
the  competency  of  a  Federal  judge  and 
beyond  the  competency  of  the  EEOC,  it 
is  the  task  of  passing  upon  the  qualifica- 
tions of  people  who  are  to  teach  the  vari- 
ous subjects  of  instruction  which  are 
presented  to  the  students  at  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

I  can  illustrate  tliat  by  certain  refer- 
ences to  the  subjects,  or  some  of  the  sub- 
jects, in  which  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  instructs  its  students. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  has 
a  department  of  anthropology,  and  vir- 
tually every  State  institution  of  its  cali- 
ber in  this  Nation  has  a  similar  depart- 
ment. I  might  add  that  the  leading  pri- 
vate institutions  of  higher  learning  also 
have  such  departments. 

Let  me  call  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  what  instruction  is  offered  in  this  one 
field. 

They  have  a  freshman  seminar: 

The  seminar  will  provide  an  initial  small 
group  learning  experience  In  significant  cur- 
rent topics  In  anthropology. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  it  would  be 
a  legislative  absurdity  for  Congress  to 


enact  this  bill  and  give  to  the  EEOC  in 
the  case  of  private  institutions  and  to 
Federal  judges  in  the  case  of  State  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  the  power 
to  pass  on  the  competency  of  any  person 
to  provide  initial  small  group  learning 
in  the  significant  current  topics  in  an- 
thropology. Despite  all  of  their  legal 
learning,  Federal  judges  are  too  ignorant 
to  have  any  competency  to  perform  that 
task:  and  notwithstanding  all  of  its  po- 
litical acumen,  the  EEOC  is  too  ignorant 
to  be  vested  by  law  with  the  task  of 
performing  that  function  in  respect  to 
private  institutions  of  learning. 

Let  us  refer  to  just  a  few  other  sub- 
jects which  are  taught  in  State  and  pri- 
vate institutions  of  higher  learning. 

General  anthropology,  which  is  an  in- 
troduction to  anthropology: 

The  science  of  man,  the  culture-bearing 
animal.  Topics  considered:  Physical  evolu- 
tion of  mankind  and  biological  variations 
within  and  between  human  populations. 
Prehistoric  and  historic  developments  of 
culture.  Cultural  dynamics  viewed  analyti- 
cally and  comparatively. 

Now,  What  Federal  judge  is  competent 
to  determine  whether  any  person  pos- 
sesses the  qualification  to  teach  general 
anthropology?  And  obviously,  the  EEOC 
manifests  about  as  much  capacity  in  that 
field  as  I  possess  the  capacity  of  direct- 
ing the  kind  of  activities  which  arch- 
angels should  pursue. 

Then  these  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  both  State  and  private,  teach 
courses  in  human  origins,  which  con- 
stitute surveys  of  physical  anthropol- 
ogy. Including  the  place  of  man  among 
the  primates,  human  evolution,  and  ra- 
cial differences.  Consideration  is  also 
given  in  these  courses  to  osteology  and 
the  interrelationship  of  cultural  and  bio- 
logical factors. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Federal  judges 
smd  the  EEOC,  I  would  say  that  they  are 
totally  without  the  capacity  to  determine 
the  competence  of  any  person  to  teach 
such  a  subject  in  any  State  or  private 
institution  of  higher  learning.  Yet  this 
bill  gives  Federal  judges  that  power  In 
respect  to  the  teaching  of  such  subjects 
at  State  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
and  the  EEOC  that  power  in  respect  to 
private  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

I  note  that  one  branch  of  anthropology 
deals,  among  other  things,  with  the  place 
of  man  among  his  primates  in  human 
evolution.  This  bill,  in  this  respect,  re- 
minds me  of  the  time  I  served  in  the 
legislatiu-e  of  North  Carolina,  many  years 
ago,  when  someone  offered  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  teaching  of  the  organic  theory 
of  evolution  in  any  of  the  State-support- 
ed colleges  or  schools.  If  the  legislature 
of  North  Carolina  had  been  so  foolish 
as  to  adpt  such  a  piece  of  legislative 
stupidity,  North  Carolina  would  have  en- 
joyed the  very  dubious  fame  of  being  the 
place  where  the  Scopes  trial  occurred, 
rather  than  the  State  of  Termessee. 

I  participated  in  the  debate  on  that 
bill  in  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina, 
and  I  made  this  observation:  That  the 
only  good  purpose  that  I  saw  that  such 
a  bill  could  serve  would  be  to  bring  the 
satisfaction  to  the  monkesrs  in  the  Jun- 
gle of  knowing  that  the  Legislature  of 
North  Carolina  had  absolved  them  from 
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any  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the 
human  race  in  general,  and  of  the  North 
Carolina  Legislature  in  particular. 

We  defeated  the  bill.  But  the  issue  did 
not  necessarily  die  there. 

During  the  campaign  for  the  election 
of  the  members  of  the  next  legislature, 
one  of  my  good  friends,  Gus  Seff,  of 
Hickory,  N.C.,  was  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  the  legislature  from  Catawba 
County.  He  was  opposed  by  my  good 
friend  of  a  by-gone  day,  Loomis  Kluttz, 
of  Newton,  N.C.,  who  was  a  Republican 
candidate  for  the  State  legislative. 

During  the  campaign,  these  two  gen- 
tlemen engaged  in  a  joint  debate,  and 
Loomis  Kluttz  charged  Gus  Seff  with 
believing  in  evolution,  which  Loomis 
Kluttz  explained  as  a  belief  that  men 
are  descended  from  monkeys. 

Gus  Seff  said  he  did  not  know  much 
about  evolution,  that  he  believed  tliat 
evolution  taught  that  as  the  ages  go  by, 
mankind  progresses,  tuid  that  he  would 
like  to  think  that  mankind  does  progress 
with  the  psissing  of  the  ages.  He  said: 

I  don't  know  anything  about  this  proposi- 
tion, to  the  effect  that  evolution  teaches  that 
men  are  descended  from  monkeys.  I  don't 
sccept  that.  But  I  knew  the  father  of  my 
opponent.  He  was  a  great,  old-time  famUy 
physician  In  Catawba  County.  He  was  a  man 
of  good  sense  and  Intelligence.  I  take  no 
position  with  respect  to  the  theory  that  men 
may  be  descended  from  monkeys;  but  my 
knowledge  of  the  father  of  my  opponent, 
and  my  observation  of  my  opponent,  have 
led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  sometimes 
monkeys  are  descended  from  men. 

[Laughter.] 

Well,  I  do  not  mean  any  harm,  and 
I  do  not  mean  to  violate  any  rule  of  the 
Senate;  but  I  would  say  that  the  passage 
of  this  bill  in  its  present  form,  without 
my  present  amendment,  might  shed  no 
light  whatever  upon  this  subject  in  an- 
thropology, concerning  evolution,  insofar 
as  it  may  proclaim — if  it  does  proclaim — 
that  men  are  descended  from  monkeys.  I 
would  say,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
it  might  constitute  some  kind  of  implicit 
violation  of  the  Senate  rule,  that  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  would  afford  consider- 
able evidence  that  sometimes  legislators 
act  with  the  limited  intelligence  which  is 
ordinarily  exhibited  by  monkeys  rather 
than  by  men. 

Now,  let  us  talk  a  little  more  about  a 
bill  which  gives  a  Federal  judge  and  the 
EEOC  the  ultimate  {>ower  to  pass  on  the 
competency  of  men  or  women  to  teach 
anthropolc^y  and  the  various  subjects  in 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 

One  of  the  subjects  that  is  taught  in 
this  field  is  genetics  and  human  evolu- 
tion. A  prerequisite  to  the  study  of  this 
subject  is  introductory  biology,  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  This  subject 
deals  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  genetics,  population  genetics,  genetic 
equilibrium,  race  and  species  formation, 
the  factors  of  evolution,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  these  principles  to  man  and  the 
primates.  Blood  groups  and  other  traits 
are  used  to  illustrate  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  s«k  this  question,  not 
facetiously  but  solemnly :  Does  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  know  of  any  Federal 
judge  anywhere  within  our  vast  borders 
who  has  enough  understanding  of  the 
subject  of  anthropology  to  determine  the 
competency  of  a  person  to  teach  genetics 
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and  human  evolution  as  a  course  in  an- 
thropology in  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  ? 

There  is  another  subject  in  this  field 
that  would  certainly  tax  the  ingenuity  of 
a  Federal  judge  or  the  ingenuity  of  the 
EEOC.  In  these  departments  of  anthro- 
pology in  private  and  State  institu- 
tions of  learning,  they  teach  a  subject 
called  primate  social  behavior.  This  deals 
with  the  social  behavior  and  ecology — 
ecology  is  a  good  word — of  presimians, 
monkeys,  and  apes,  and  the  evolution  of 
human  behavior. 

I  think  it  is  inconceivable  that  there  is 
any  judge  on  any  Federal  district  court 
bench  anywhere  witliin  the  vast  borders 
of  our  land  who  is  qualified  to  pass  on 
the  competency  of  any  individual  to 
teach  primate  social  behavior.  Yet,  this 
bill  imposes  that  duty  upon  a  Federal 
judge  in  any  case  where  it  is  alleged, 
in  any  action  before  him,  that  the  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  has  refused 
to  employ  a  particular  person  to  teach 
primate  social  behavior  because  of  that 
person's  race  or  religion  or  national  ori- 
gin cr  sex. 

I  submit  that  this  bill  imposes  the 
same  duty  in  the  same  situation  upon 
the  members  of  EEOC  and  that  their 
competency  to  make  a  decision  on  this 
point  places  them  in  the  same  state 
which  is  inhabited  by  ignoramuses  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  Yet,  we 
have  this  bill  to  impose  that  duty  on 
Federal  judges  and  the  members  of  the 
EEOC.  Thank  God  it  does  not  impose 
that  duty  on  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  opposed  to  having  it  imposed 
upon  him.  That  is  one  of  the  purposes 
of   this   amendment. 

There  is  another  subject  that  is  taught 
by  the  department  of  anthropology  in 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning,  the 
"Anthropology  of  Religion."  This  course 
examines  over  100  years  of  speculation. 
This  is  not  speculation  on  Wall  Street 
which  they  are  talking  about  but  spec- 
ulation about  the  origin  of  religion  and 
its  place  in  our  culture,  including  the 
thoughts  of  Marx,  Durheim,  and  Freud. 
It  gives  attention  to  ritual,  magic,  myth, 
and  revitalization  movements  as  they 
operate  in  modern  society  and  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have 
some  proponent  of  this  bill  tell  me  the 
name  of  a  Federal  judge  or  some  mem- 
ber of  the  EEOC  who  is  possessed  of  suf- 
ficient knowledge  to  pass  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  competency  of  any  man  or 
any  woman  to  teach  the  anthropology 
of  religion. 

Senators  will  note,  if  they  heard  what 
I  said,  that  the  course  included,  among 
other  things,  myths.  I  say  it  is  a  legal 
myth  that  any  Federal  judge  or  any 
member  of  the  EEOC  has  the  com- 
petency to  pass  on  the  qualifications  of 
any  person  to  teach  the  smthropolgy  of 
religion. 

There  is  another  subject  In  this  field 
which  Is  entitled  "The  Development  of 
Anthropological  Thought."  This  coiu-se 
of  study  Is  a  constitutional  review  of  se- 
lected cultural  anthropologists  and  their 
predecessors  to  define  recurrent  as  well 
as  innovative  perspectives  with  which 
they  have  viewed  man,  culture,  and 
society. 


Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
myth  for  Congress  to  assume  that  any 
Federal  judge  or  any  member  of  the 
EEOC  has  the  competency  to  pass  upon 
the  quaUflcations  of  a  person  to  teach 
that  course,  the  development  of  an- 
thropological thought.  This  course  also 
deals  not  only  with  the  subject  of  myths 
but  also  with  the  subject  of  magic. 

I  just  do  not  beUeve  there  is  a  single 
Federal  judge  within  the  borders  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  any  member 
of  the  EEOC,  who  could  possibly  be  ap- 
pointed to  that  board  who  would  have 
possession  of  enough  magic  to  empower 
him  to  determine  the  competency  of  any 
person  to  teach  this  subject  in  any  State 
or  private  institution  of  higher  learioing. 
Yet  that  is  one  of  the  duties  which  this 
bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  impose 
upon  Federal  judges  and  members  of  the 
EEOC  in  exercising  the  vast  powers  it 
would  give  them  to  supervise  and  control 
the  employment  practices  of  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  barely  scratched 
the  surface  of  the  subject  I  am  now  ex- 
pounding. I  have  cited  only  a  relatively 
few  instances  which  show  how  stupid  it 
would  be  for  Congress  to  give  Federal 
judges  and  members  of  the  EEOC  the 
power  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of 
persons  employed  or  to  be  employed  to 
teach  the  very  subjects  of  learning  taught 
in  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

I  might  state  to  my  friends  that  there 
are  many  other  subjects  taught  in  these 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  such  as 
intermediate  painting,  arts,  and  crafts, 
sculpture,  elementary  bacteriology,  gen- 
eral botany,  cells  biology,  plant  physiol- 
ogy, environmental  biology,  chemistry, 
physics,  and  religion. 

It  would  be,  as  I  say,  the  height  and 
depth  of  stupidity  for  Congress  to  enact 
a  law  which  would  empower  and  require 
Federsd  judges  and  members  of  the  EEOC 
to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  per- 
sons who  apply  or  are  hired  by  institu- 
tions of  higher  leaiTiing  to  teach  those 
subjects. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  just  said,  I 
have  merely  scratched  the  surface  in 
presenting  the  view  that  it  is  the  height 
and  depth  of  stupidity  for  Congress  to 
undertake  to  empower  and  require  Fed- 
eral judges  £uid  members  of  the  EEOC  to 
pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  men  and 
women  to  teach  subjects  of  learning  in 
which  students  receive  instruction  in  a 
State  or  private  institution  of  higher 
learning. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  desire  to  tres- 
pass upon  eternity,  as  I  could  do  in  fur- 
ther expoimding  on  this  subject.  I  sin- 
cerely trust  that  the  old  expression,  "A 
word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient,"  and  these 
few  words  which  I  have  spoken  on  this 
subject,  will  induce  the  wise  Members 
of  the  Senate— and.  Indeed,  the  foolish 
ones,  if  £my  such  there  be — to  vote  in 
favor  of  this  amendment  when  it  comes 
up  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fannin)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  Record,  what  is  the  pend- 
ing question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  amendment  No.  812 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  presiding 
oflicer. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  cleared  the  fol- 
lowing requests  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant Republican  leader,  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin),  the  author  of  the  pending 
amendment. 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT  TO   11 

A.M.  MONDAY,  JANUARY  31,  1972 

TIME   FOR   DEBATE  ON  PENDING 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  busines  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  a.m.  on 
Monday  next :  provided  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  business  and 
when  the  imfinished  business  is  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  on  Monday  next,  the 
time  on  the  pending  amendment  begin 
running  and  that  the  time  be  under  the 
control  of  and  divided  between  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Willmms), 
and  the  distinguished  mover  of  the 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  SENATE  TO  VOTE 
ON  ERVIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  812  AT 
2  P.M.  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
vote  occur  on  the  pending  amendment  at 
2  p.m.  on  Monday;  provided  further,  that 
time  on  any  amendment  thereto,  motion, 
appeal,  point  of  order— with  the  excep- 
tion of  nondebatable  motions — be  limited 
to  20  minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  except  in  any  case  in 
which  the  manager  of  the  bill  is  in  favor 
of  such,  in  which  case  the  time  In  oppo- 
sition thereto  be  under  the  control  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  or  his  des- 
ignee; provided  further,  that  time  on 
any  amendment  to  the  amendment,  de- 
batable motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order 
shall  come  out  of  the  time  on  the  amend- 
ment in  the  first  degree  with  one  excep- 
tion, that  being  if  there  is  an  amendment 
in  the  second  degree  pending  at  the  time 
of  2  p.m.,  then  the  provision  with  respect 
to  the  20  minutes  on  any  such  amend- 
ment would  apply. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  is  it  cor- 
rect that  this  limitation  of  time  and  the 
conditions  pertaining  thereto  apply  only 
to  the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  information  of  Senators, 
the  vote  on  the  pending  amendment  will 
be  a  x-ollcall  vote. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
MONDAY  TO  TUESDAY,  FEBRU- 
ARY 1,  1972,  AT  9:45  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  on 
Monday  next,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  9:45  a.m.  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS PEARSON,  FANNIN,  ELLEN- 
DER,  GOLDWATER,  AND  YOUNG 
ON  TUESDAY  MORNING  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
on  Tuesday  next,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
and  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  on  Tuesday 
next  the  following  Senators  be  recog- 
nized, each  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
and  in  the  order  stated:  Senators  Fannin, 
Ellender.  Goldwater,  and  Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Tuesday,  following  the  remarks  of  the 
aforementioned  Senators,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes  with  the  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes,  the  period  to  end 
at  11:30  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CREATION  OF  OFFICE  FOR  DRUG 
ABUSE  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  past 
3  years  have  witnessed  a  balanced,  com- 
prehensive, as  well  as  a  determined  and 
effective  strategy  to  fight  drug  abuse  and 
its  related  problems  on  a  Federal  level. 

Today  the  President  has,  by  Executive 
order,  created  an  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Law  Enforcement  within  the  Department 
of  Justice,  headed  by  a  Director  with  the 
title  of  Special  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Its  thrust  in  chief  will  be  against 


drug  traffickers  and  pushers  on  the 
streets. 

This  is  a  program  in  keeping  with  that 
part  of  the  state  of  the  Union  message 
in  which  the  President  declared: 

I  will  soon  Initiate  a  major  new  program  to 
drive  drug  traffickers  and  pusliers  off  the 
streets  of  America.  This  program  will  be  built 
around  a  nation-wide  network  of  investiga- 
tive and  prosecutive  units,  utilizing  special 
grand  Juries  established  under  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970,  to  assist  State  and 
local  agencies  in  detecting,  arresting,  and 
convicting  those  who  would  profit  from  the 
misery  of  others. 

Mr.  President,  this  new  office  is  also  in 
keeping  with  the  past  3  years'  persistent 
and  determined  efforts  to  flght  the  drug 
menace  and  all  of  its  aspect  through  a 
balanced,  comprehensive  strategy. 

It  is  an  overall  approach.  Its  compo- 
nent parts  are  designed  to  work  together 
and  to  complement  each  other.  They  are 
fimctioning  admirably  and  vigorously. 
Much  progress  has  been  made.  More  is  on 
its  way. 

In  his  release  today,  the  President  re- 
ferred to  a  number  of  these  progrAms: 

First.  The  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  headed  by  Dr. 
Jaffe. 

Second.  The  Cabinet  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Narcotics  Control. 

Third.  Expanded  programs  for  drug 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

Fourth.  National  drug  education  train- 
ing program. 

Fifth.  National  clearinghouse  for  drug 
abuse  information. 

Sixth.  Federal  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
Coordination  Committee. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  other  pro- 
grams, a  total  of  nine  Federal  agencies 
being  involved  in  one  or  another  of  the 
aspects  of  this  problem. 

Congressional  action  and  cooperation 
have  been  exemplary,  both  in  legislation 
and  in  appropriations.  Such  action  is 
headed  by  passage  in  October  1970  of 
the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1970. 

The  providing  of  fimding  by  Congress 
has  been  selective  and  generous  toward 
implementing  of  these  programs : 

First.  For  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
this  fiscal  year,  $190  million — a  seven- 
fold increase  from  3  years  ago.  An  in- 
crease of  $40  million  is  asked  for  fiscal 
year  1973,  to  make  a  total  of  $230  million. 
Second.  Research,  education,  training, 
and  prevention,  also  about  a  sevenfold 
increase  over  the  amount  of  3  years  ago. 
at  the  figure  of  $120  million,  with  a  fur- 
ther increase  of  $17  million  requested 
for  1973. 

Third.  Law  enforcement  obligations 
had  an  eightfold  increase  in  the  past  3 
years,  from  $20  million  to  $165  million. 
An  increase  of  $65  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973  is  requested,  to  make  a  total  of 
$230  million. 

Fourth.  An  increase  in  the  past  year 
alone  of  over  2,000  positions  In  person- 
nel in  the  Bureau  of  Customs  and  In  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs. 

It  has  been  borne  In  mind  throughout 
that  the  Federal  Goverrunent  cannot 
meet  this  menace  alone,  but  It  can  take 
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a  strong  leadership  position.  The  tone  is 
set  at  the  top.  But  State  and  local  efforts 
must  likewise  be  commensurate,  and  of 
much  more  total  massive  proportions. 

The  new  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Law  En- 
forcement, created  today,  recognizes 
and  demonstrates  this. 

It  is  designed  for  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  government  units  en- 
gaged in   like   enforcement  work. 

It  is  directed  at  the  street-level  push- 
ers and  traffickers,  with  a  dedicated 
group  of  lawyers  and  investigators  intent 
upon  exposing  and  eliminating  retail 
sales.  It  will  utilize  new  authorities 
under  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1970,  including  special  grand  juries. 

Mr.  President,  this  action  should  be 
widely  hailed  and  commended  as  an- 
other giant  step  in  the  continuing  prog- 
ress in  drug   abuse  control. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President's  release  and 
Executive  order  on  this  subject  earlier 
today  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  President 

I>rug  abuse — as  I  said  seven  months  ago — 
Is  America's  "public  enemy  number  1."  It  is  an 
all-pervasive  and  yet  an  elusive  enemy.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  only  effective  way  to  fight 
this  menace  Is  by  attacking  It  on  many 
fronts — through  a  balanced,  comprehensive 
strategy. 

For  the  past  three  years,  this  administra- 
tion has  been  working  to  carry  out  such  a 
strategy.  We  have  moved  to  eliminate  danger- 
ous drugs  at  their  source,  to  cut  their  Inter- 
national flow,  to  stop  them  from  entering 
our  country,  and  to  intercept  them  after  they 
do.  We  have  been  educating  our  people  to 
understand  the  drug  problem  more  com- 
pletely. We  have  expanded  significantly  our 
efforts  to  prevent  drug  addiction  and  to  treat 
and  rehabilitate  those  who  have  become  drug 
dependent. 

a  new  iNrriATivE 

Today  our  balanced,  comprehensive  attack 
on  drug  abuse  moves  forward  in  yet  another 
critical  area  as  we  institute  a  major  new  pro- 
gram to  drive  drug  traffickers  and  drug  push- 
ers off  the  streets  of  America. 

I  have  signed  today  an  executive  order  es- 
tablishing a  new  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Law 
Enforcement  in  the  E>epartment  of  Justice. 
This  Office  will  marshal  a  wide  range  of  gov- 
ernment resources — Including  new  authori- 
ties granted  In  the  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1970 — in  a  concentrated  assault  on  the 
street  level  heroin  pusher.  Working  through 
nine  regional  offices,  our  new  program  will 
use  special  grand  juries  to  gather  extensive 
new  information  concerning  drug  traffickers 
and  will  pool  this  intelligence  for  use  by  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. It  will  draw  on  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
to  assist  State  and  local  agencies  In  detect- 
ing, arresting  and  prosecuting  heroin  traf- 
fickers. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the  new 
Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  will 
be  headed  by  Myles  J.  Ambrose,  who  has  been 
serving  as  our  Commissioner  of  Customs.  Mr. 
Ambrose  will  also  serve  as  my  own  Special 
Consultant  for  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforce- 
ment, advising  me  on  all  matters  relating  to 
this  important  subject. 

PBOGRAMS  ALREADY  IN  OPERATION 

This  effort  to  meet  the  drug  menace  di- 
rectly on  the  streets  of  America — an  effort 
which  I  promised  In  my  message  on  the 
State  of  the  Union — complements  our  other 
drug-related  Initiatives. 


The  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention,  established  on  an  Interim  basis 
last  June  and  headed  by  Dr.  Jerome  Jaffe,  Is 
already  beginning  to  have  an  Impact  in  the 
fields  of  drug  abuse  education,  treatment, 
rehabilitation,  and  prevention.  The  Office 
is  working  to  coordinate  programs  which  are 
spread  through  nine  Federal  agencies  and  to 
develop  a  national  strategy  to  guide  these 
efforts.  Drawing  on  private  and  public  ex- 
pertise, the  Special  Action  Office  has  spurred 
new  research,  gathered  valuable  information, 
planned  for  a  new  drug  training  and  educa- 
tion center,  and  helped  in  setting  up  a  major 
program  to  identify  and  treat  drug  abuse  in 
the  Armed  Services. 

The  Special  Action  Office — which  has  al- 
ready done  so  much — can  do  much  more  if 
the  Congress  will  promptly  give  it  the  au- 
thority and  the  funds  I  have  requested  for  it. 

The  Cabinet  Committee  on  International 
Narcotics  Control,  established  last  Septem- 
ber and  chaired  by  Secretary  Rogers,  is  taking 
the  lead  in  our  efforts  to  fight  the  interna- 
tional drug  traffic  and  to  eliminate  drugs  at 
their  source.  We  have  appointed  Narcotics 
Control  Coordinators  In  all  affected  Amer- 
ican embassies  around  the  world  and  have 
been  working  closely  with  other  governments 
to  strengthen  drug  control  efforts.  We  were 
especially  gratified  when  Turkey  announced 
last  summer  a  total  ban  on  the  growing  of 
the  opium  poppy. 

Drug  dependence  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
among  veterans  is  being  reduced  considerably 
by  expanded  drug  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  in  the  Veterans  Administration.  Drug 
identification  and  detoxification  programs, 
which  began  In  Vietnam,  have  been  expanded 
to  Include  all  military  personnel  In  the 
United  States  who  are  being  discharged,  sent 
abroad,  or  are  returning  from  overseas  duty. 
In  the  year  ahead  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion will  offer  treatment  and  rehabilitative 
service  to  an  estimated  20,000  addicts.  It  will 
expand  Its  drug  dependence  units  by  as 
many  as  12,  creating  a  total  of  up  to  44  such 
units. 

We  have  also  been  moving  ahead  with  a 
range  of  other  activities.  The  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970— which  I  proposed  In  July  of  1969 — 
was  passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed  Into 
law  In  October  of  1970.  The  model  State 
narcotics  legislation  which  I  also  recom- 
mended has  been  adopted  by  26  States  and  Is 
being  considered  In  15  others. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  teachers,  students, 
and  community  leaders  have  been  trained 
under  our  National  Drug  Education  Training 
Program.  A  new  National  Clearinghouse  for 
Drug  Abuse  Information  has  been  estab- 
lished. Some  25  million  pieces  of  drug  edu- 
cation information  have  been  distributed  by 
the  Federal  Government.  We  have  estab- 
lished a  Federal  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Co- 
ordinating Committee  at  the  Interagency 
level  and  a  number  of  White  House  Confer- 
ences on  Drug  Abuse  have  been  conducted. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Government  is 
carrying  out  a  numljer  of  major  research 
programs  to  help  us  better  to  Identify  and 
analyze  drugs  and  more  fully  to  understand 
how  they  are  moved  about  the  country  and 
around  the  world.  I  have  also  recommended 
the  creation  of  a  United  Nations  Fund  for 
Drug  Control — ^to  which  we  have  already 
contributed  $1  million  and  pledged  $1  mil- 
lion more — and  have  reconmiended  several 
steps  to  strengthen  international  narcotics 
agreements. 

In  the  enforcement  field,  the  number  of 
authorized  new  positions  In  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  and  In  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  has  Jumped  by  more  than 
2.000  in  the  past  year  alone.  We  are  expand- 
ing our  program  to  train  State  prosecutors 
to  handle  oases  under  the  newly  enacted 
Uniform  Controlled  Dangerous  Substances 
Act.  Wo  are  stepping  up  the  work  of  the 


Joint  State-Federal  Narcotics  Task  Force  in 
New  York  City. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of  heroin 
which  will  he  seized  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
win  be  more  than  four  times  what  was 
seized  in  fiscal  j-ear  1969.  Since  that  time,  the 
numt>er  of  drug-related  arrests  has  nearly 
doubled. 

OVERALL    EXPENDITURES 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  evidence  of  our 
stepped  up  campaign  against  drug  abuse  lies 
in  the  budget  figures  for  various  aspects  of 
our  effort.  In  the  last  three  years,  for  ex- 
ample. Federal  obligations  for  drug  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  have  Increased 
nearly  seven-fold,  from  $28  million  to  $189.6 
million,  and  we  have  proposed  a  further 
increase  of  $40.6  million  for  next  year.  Obli- 
gations for  research,  education,  training,  and 
prevention  activities  have  also  grown  nearly 
seven-fold,  from  $17.5  million  in  fiscal  year 
1969  to  $120.5  million  this  year,  and  our  new 
budget  calls  for  a  further  increase  of  $14.5 
million. 

This  means  that  we  will  be  obligating  more 
than  8  times  as  much  for  treatment,  rehabili- 
tation, research,  education,  training  and  pre- 
vention in  the  coming  fiscal  year  as  we  were 
when  this  administration  took  office. 

As  far  as  law  enforcement  obligations  relat- 
ing to  drug  abuse  are  concerned,  the  level  has 
Increased  more  than  eight-fold  in  our  first 
three  years  in  office — from  $20.2  million  to 
$164.4  million.  We  plan  to  Increase  this  figure 
by  another  $64.6  million  next  year  to  the 
$229  million  level, 

A  BALANCED  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  PROGRAM 

The  central  concept  behind  all  of  these 
programs  is  that  our  overall  approach  to  the 
drug  menace  must  be  balanced  and  com- 
prehensive^fightlng  those  who  traffic  In 
drugs,  helping  those  who  have  been  victim- 
ized by  drugs,  and  protecting  those  who  have 
not  yet  been  threatened.  The  new  Initiative 
I  have  launched  today  in  the  area  of  law  en- 
forcement Is  aimed  against  those  who  would 
profit  from  the  misery  of  others.  It  will  con- 
front the  street  level  heroin  pusher  with  a 
dedicated  group  of  lawyers  and  investigators 
Intent  upon  exposing  and  eliminating  retail 
sales  of  heroin.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
must  be  sure  that  we  have  sufficient  treat- 
ment facilities  to  handle  any  Increase  in  the 
number  of  addicts  seeking  treatment  be- 
cause of  the  disruption  of  heroin  trafficking. 
The  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention, which  helped  In  the  development  of 
this  new  law  enforcement  program,  has  as- 
sured me  that  we  will  be  able  to  meet  an  In- 
creased demand  in  the  treatment  field  If  the 
Congress  ptisses  its  new  legislation. 

Drug  abuse,  as  I  said  in  my  message  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  saps  our  Nation's 
strength  and  destroys  our  Nation's  character. 
The  Federal  Government  cannot  meet  this 
menace  alone — but  it  can  take  a  strong 
leadership  position.  I  believe  we  have  de- 
veloped a  Federal  program  for  combating 
drug  abuse  which  is  both  firm  and  compas- 
sionate. With  the  cooperation  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  State  and  local  governments,  and 
the  American  people,  that  program  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  effectiveness. 


Executive  Order 

concentration  of  law  enforcement 
activities  relating  to  drug  abuse 
The  menace  of  drug  abuse  threatens  to  sap 
our  Nation's  strength  and  destroy  our  Na- 
tion's character.  It  must  be  combatted  in  a 
variety  of  ways — through  international  meas- 
ures, through  domestic  law  enforcement, 
through  programs  dealing  with  prevention, 
education,  treatment  and  rehabilitation.  As 
one  critical  part  of  this  balanced  and  com- 
prehensive program,  we  mxist  now  give  spe- 
cial emphasis  to  improving  law  enforcement 
activities  at  all  levels  of  government. 

Now.  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  laws 
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of  the  United  States.  Including  section  5317 
of  Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  as 
amended,  it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment within  the  Department  of  Jusilce  of  an 
"Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement." 

(b)  This  Office  shaU  be  headed  by  a  Direc- 
tor who  shall  have  the  title  of  Special  As- 
sistant Attorney  General. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  also  serve  as  a  Spe- 
cial Consultant  to  the  President  for  Drug 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement.  He  shall  advise  the 
President  with  respect  to  all  matters  relating 
to  the  more  effective  enforcement  by  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  of  laws  relating  to  illegal  drug 
traffic  and  on  methods  by  which  the  Federal 
Government  can  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  strengthening  the  enforcement 
of  their  laws  relating  to  illegal  drug  traffic.  He 
shall,  as  appropriate,  recommend  to  the  Pres- 
ident plans,  programs,  legislation,  techniques, 
and  other  measures  designed  to  maximize  at 
every  level  of  government  the  Nation's  cam- 
paign to  stamp  out  illegal  drug  traffic 
through  effective  law  enforcement. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  development  and  implementation  of  a 
concentrated  program  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  enforcement  of  Fed- 
eral laws  relating  to  the  prevention  of  drug 
abuse  and  for  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  govenmients  in  the  enforcement  of 
their  drug  abuse  laws.  The  Attorney  General 
Is  called  upon  to  delegate  to  the  Director 
those  duUes  and  authorities  vested  in  him  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  those  functions. 

Sec.  2.  The  Director  shall  consult  with 
the  EMrector  of  the  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  those  officials 
shall  ensure  that  all  steps  permitted  by  law 
are  being  taken  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  and.  to  the  extent  feasible,  by 
private  persons  and  organizations,  to  prevent 
drug  abuse  In  this  Nation  and  elsewhere. 

Sec.  3.  Section  I  of  Executive  Order  No 
11248  Of  October  10,  1965,  as  amended.  Is 
further  amended  by  deleting  "(12)  Chair- 
man. Pay  Board,"  and  by  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "(12)  Director.  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Law  Enforcement." 

Sec.  4.  Each  department  and  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  shall,  upon  request 
and  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law.  assist 
the  Director  of  the  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Law  Enforcement  In  the  performance  of 
functions  assigned  to  him  by  or  pursuant  to 
this  order,  and  the  Director  may,  in  carry- 
ing out  those  functions,  utilize  the  services 
of  any  other  agencies.  Federal  and  State,  as 
may  be  avaUable  and  appropriate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  CHILES 
AND       SENATOR       GURNEY       ON 
WEDNESDAY.  FEBRUARY  2,  1971 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
on   Wednesday  next,   the  distinguished 
junior     Senator     from     Florida     (Mr. 
Chiles)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  to  be  followed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  GuRNEY)  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. . 


THE  MUSLIM  MURDERS  IN  BATON 
ROUGE,  LA. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  rioting, 
burning,  and  senseless  killing  wlilch  con- 
vulsed this  great  Nation  several  years  ago 
has  subsided,  for  which  all  of  us  are 
grateful.  But  on  January  10  of  this  year 
we  were  shocked  by  an  incident  in  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  where  the  lives  of  five  per- 
sons, including  two  deputy  sheriffs,  were 
extinguished.  This  was  not  a  scuffle  with 
law  enforcement  authorities,  but  a 
planned  shootout  by  an  extreme  group 
of  Black  Muslims  who  invaded  the  capi- 
tal city  of  my  home  State. 

These  extremists  told  responsible  black 
leaders  in  Baton  Rouge  that  they  wanted 
a  confrontation  to  occur  and  spread 
across  the  country.  They  said  they  were 
prepared  to  die  in  a  conflict  but  warned 
local  residents  not  to  bring  firearms  to 
the  1300  block  of  North  Boulevard.  In- 
stead these  Black  Muslims  said  they 
wanted  "the  women  and  children  to  see 
them" — the  Muslims — "die"  in  the 
streets. 

Three  of  these  Black  Muslim  ex- 
tremists got  their  wish.  Thomas  David, 
28,  and  Lonnie  X.  Mobley,  33,  both  from 
Chicago,  and  Samuel  Upton,  29.  of  Val- 
lejo,  Calif.,  perished  in  the  shootout 
with  Baton  Rouge  police  and  deputy 
sheriffs.  Tragically,  two  young  deputy 
sheriffs,  Ralph  G.  Hancock,  30,  and  De- 
Wayne  Wilder,  27.  who  had  promising 
careers  ahead  of  them,  were  fatally  hit 
in  the  rain  of  bullets  that  took  place. 
In  addition,  31  persons,  including  eight 
policemen,  were  injured  in  the  fracas.  A 
television  newsman,  Bob  Johnston,  of 
station  WBRZ-TV,  was  so  savagely 
beaten  in  the  head  that  he  lies  in  a  coma 
and  is  not  expected  to  live. 

Official  and  unofficial  investigations 
are  underway,  and  eight  Black  Muslims 
have  been  charged  by  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana with  murder  and  inciting  to  riot.  The 
FBI  is  taking  statements,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People— NAACP— plans  to 
conduct  its  own  inquiry. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  taking  this  oc- 
casion to  try  to  impress  on  Senators  the 
urgent  need  for  this  body  to  look  into  the 
shootout  in  Baton  Rouge  and  determine 
whether  Federal  authorities  coordinated 
any  information  about  this  extreme 
Black  Muslim  group  and  their  travels 
throughout  the  Nation  with  local  au- 
thorities. 

Then  I  would  hope  that  the  FBI,  which 
has  done  such  a  very  fine  Job  of  inves- 
tigating and  alerting  local  enforcement 
agencies  of  the  dangers  that  existed, 
would  take  heed  of  this  situation  and  see 
to  it  that  in  the  future  the  rights  of  hu- 
man beings  are  protected  every  bit  as 
much  from  the  ravages  of  the  Black 
Muslims  as  they  are  from  those  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan. 

A  so-called  itinerary  of  cities  and 
dates,  beginning  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  on 
November  7  and  ending  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  on  January  17,  was  found  among 
the  belongings  of  the  Black  Muslims. 
Police  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  have  reported  that 


the  extremist  group  was  in  their  city  on 
the  date  shown  on  the  list,  in  late  Decem- 
ber. Tampa  authorities  were  quoted  as 
saying  the  Muslims  were  going  to  have 
a  confrontation  with  police  but  were 
told  to  leave  the  city  and  did  so. 

These  Muslims  also  were  reported  to 
have  been  on  the  campus  of  West  Texas 
State  University  on  December  6,  were 
scheduled  in  Atlanta  and  Mobile  and  the 
two  groups  of  these  extremists  were  to 
join  ranks  in  Baton  Rouge. 

Mr.  President,  the  FBI  has  fought  the 
Klu  Klux  Klan  to  the  extent  that  the 
KKK  cannot  do  anything  without  Fed- 
eral authorities  knowing  about  it.  I  am 
not  here  to  criticize  any  of  that,  even 
though,  in  some  respects,  it  might  be 
overdone.  At  least,  it  is  better  to  overdo 
it  than  not  do  it  at  all. 

I  deplore  killing  of  any  kind,  such  as 
occurred  in  Mississippi  several  years  ago 
when  three  civil  rights  workers  were 
murdered.  Those  killers  should  have  been 
prosecuted.  They  were  and  I  applaud 
the  fine  work  of  the  FBI  in  that  instance 
and  others. 

One  of  the  good  things  that  has  been 
happening  in  this  country  is  that  Ne- 
groes have  been  emerging  into  full  pos- 
session of  the  rights  of  Americans.  But 
with  those  rights  go  responsibilities.  Peo- 
ple should  have  the  courage  and  the  good 
judgment  to  realize  that  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities go  hand  in  hand. 

Mr.  President,  such  violence  as  occur- 
red so  tragically  in  Baton  Rouge  cannot 
be  tolerated.  It  cannot  be  tolerated  when 
conducted  by  the  Black  Muslims,  any 
more  than  it  can  be  tolerated  when  con- 
ducted by  the  KKK. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  FBI  has  not 
shown  the  Black  Muslims  the  close  scru- 
tiny, the  attention  in  depth,  that  it  has 
shown  the  KKK  or  the  Black  Panthers, 
another  extremist  black  group. 

The  shoot  out  in  Baton  Rouge  was 
not  just  a  scuffle  with  the  police.  This 
was  a  plarmed  confrontation,  a  planned 
attack  on  a  community,  with  the  delib- 
erate intent  of  killing  the  police  officers. 
If  anyone  could  have  any  doubt  about 
this  matter,  the  fact  that  the  newsman. 
Bob  Johnston,  was  beaten  so  savagely 
prior  to  the  police  even  arriving  on  the 
scene  should  remove  their  doubts.  He  lit- 
erally had  his  head  kicked  In. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  verbatim  account  of  how  Mr. 
Johnson  and  other  television  newsmen 
were  beaten  and  chased,  before  police 
arrived  and  the  ensuing  and  tragic  shoot- 
out. Al  Crouch,  news  director  of  WBRZ- 
TV,  provided  this  account  to  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  account 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
The  Baton  Rouge  Tragedy,  Janttart  10. 

1972 — Report  by  Al  Chotjch 
Henry  Baptlste  Is  a  black  newsman  who 
works  for  Al  Crouch.  Baptlste  U  off  on  Mon- 
days and  just  happened  to  be  on  North  Boule- 
vard In  Baton  Rouge  at  13th  Street.  Baptlste 
saw  a  crowd  of  blacks  gathering  in  the  streets 
and  called  the  TV  station.  Baptlste  talked 
with  Bob  Johnson,  a  newscaster,  at  11:55 
a.m..  Just  prior  to  Johnson's  noon  news 
broadcast.  Since  Johnson  was  going  on  the 
air.  he  said  Maurice  Cocherham  would  come 
down  and  assess  the  situation. 
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Maurice  drove  down  and  observed  the 
crowds  gathering  but  did  not  see  Baptlste. 
He  returned  to  the  TV  station  without  stop- 
ping. This  was  about  12:15  p.m..  Just  as  John- 
son was  finishing  his  broadcast.  Johnson  and 
Maurice  went  to  the  newsroom  and  called 
the  police  (Maurice  had  seen  no  policemen 
during  his  drive). 

Johnson  called  the  office  of  the  Chief  of 
Police  and  spoke  with  a  sergeant.  Informing 
him  of  the  situation.  The  sergeant  said  he 
didn't  know  anything  about  It  but  would 
send  a  car  down  to  check  on  it.  Maurice  said 
he  would  go  back  to  check,  also. 

Johnson  and  Maurice  went  back  down  and 
parked  their  car  next  to  Baptiste's  car,  about 
seventy  yards  from  where  the  events  were  to 
occur.  They  left  aU  cameras  and  tape  re- 
corders In  the  car  and  carried  nothing  with 
them  on  the  streets. 

They  entered  the  public  relations  firm  of 
Mr.  Reed  Canada,  a  black  man  who  Is  a  friend 
of  theirs.  Mr.  Canada  said,  "These  black 
muslims  came  to  town  and  have  been  meet- 
ing all  morning  out  in  the  street." 

About  this  time,  Maurice  noticed  a  Cadil- 
lac parked,  blocking  the  street.  He  saw  a  tall 
black  man,  dressed  In  a  black  business  suit 
with  a  black  bow  tie  crawling  to  the  top  of 
the  car  as  if  to  start  talking. 

Maurice  told  Johnson  he  was  going  out- 
side to  hear  what  the  black  man  was  saying. 
Maurice  walked  to  the  Temple  Theatre  where 
he  found  Baptlste  for  the  first  time.  He  saw 
no  police  officers. 

Tlie  black  man  in  the  black  suit  began 
shouting  to  the  crowd:  "We  have  come  to 
Baton  Rouge  to  give  you  your  city  back.  The 
White  Devil  (pointing  down  the  street)  will 
die  here  today  ..."  (.  .  .  and  so  on,  words  to 
that  effect). 

Johnson  walked  up  to  them.  They  became 
concerned  for  their  own  safety  and  Johnson 
told  Maurice  that  they  had  better  get  away. 

The  man  on  top  of  the  Cadillac  said, 
"There  are  two  of  the  white  honkles 
right  there."  Johnson  and  Maurice  and  Henry 
were  walking  at  this  point.  Someone  in  the 
crowd  yelled.  "Yeah,  there  are  those  white 
so-and-sos  (Crouch  was  not  exactly  sure  of 
the  words) .  You  had  better  get  out  of  there 
while  you  are  still  alive." 

As  Maurice  turned  to  head  down  the  street, 
he  was  encountered  by  another  black  muallm 
wearing  a  black  business  suit  and  a  black 
bow  tie.  Maurice  asked  him  who  they  were 
waiting  for.  He  answered,  "The  big  white 
man  (or  words  to  that  effect) ."  Maurice  then 
asked,  "Who  are  you  talking  about?"  The 
black  man  answered,  "The  big  white 
(obscenity)."  Maurice  replied.  "Excuse  me." 
and  attempted  to  go  down  the  street.  As  he 
started  down,  a  group  of  blacks  ran  across 
North  Boulevard  and  cut  off  his  exit.  They 
were  armed  with  cUibs,  brick-bats  and 
bottles.  He  realized  that  Bob  Johnson  had 
locked  the  car  so  he  turned  and  started  back 
to  the  direction  from  where  he  had  come. 

Maurice  saw  Bob  at  this  point.  Bob  was 
surrotinded  by  a  group  of  blacks;  they,  too, 
were  armed  with  clubs,  bricks  and  bottles. 
They  were  beating  Johnson  but  he  was  still 
on  his  feet  with  his  hands  around  his  head 
as   if  to  protect   It  from   the  blows. 

When  Maurice  saw  this,  he  knew  things 
were  bad.  He  saw  an  alley  to  his  left,  along- 
side the  Temple  Theatre  and  he  ran  down 
It.  Halfway  down  the  alley  he  realized  some- 
one was  following  him  so  he  turned  and  saw 
a  black  man  with  a  black  bandana  around 
his  head  coming  toward  him  with  a  raised 
2  X  4.  As  the  black  man  came  down  on  him 
with  the  board,  he  grabbed  the  board  and 
gave  him  a  "butt  stroke"  with  the  lumber 
and  the  black  man  wtis  rendered  uncon- 
scious, falling  to  the  ground.  Maurice  said 
he  could  see  a  group  of  black  men  at  the 
entrance  to  the  alley  trying  to  get  to  the 
alley  after  him  so  he  turned  and  began 
rwnnlng. 

He  felt  someone  hit  him  In  the  back  again 


with  a  board  as  he  scrambled  over  a  fence 
In  the  rear  of  the  building.  One  of  the  blacks 
grabbed  his  legs  but  be  pulled  loose.  He 
made  his  way  approximately  two  blocks  from 
the  scene  to  an  office  building  where  he 
found  two  white  secretaries.  He  asked  them 
to  lock  the  door  and  call  the  police.  He  called 
the  police  again.  (Up  until  this  time  he  bad 
not  seen  one  police  officer). 

He  told  the  police  that  a  riot  had  broken 
out  on  North  Boulevard  and  he  feared  for 
Bob  Johnson's  life.  Johnson  had  been  trapped 
by  the  black  men  and  the  last  he  had  seen  of 
Johnson  he  was  being  beaten.  He  said  Into 
the  phone,  "My  god,  please  hurry!"  They  said, 
"Okay,  we  will  send  a  car  down  and  see  what 
Is  going  on."  One  of  the  secretaries  offered  to 
drive  him  back  to  the  television  station  since 
he  was  bloody  and  had  been  beaten  by  the 
mob. 

En  route  to  the  TV  station,  they  had  to 
travel  over  Interstate  10  which  crossed  North 
Boulevard.  Here  he  saw  a  Sheriff's  Deputy's 
car  with  the  red  light  going.  This  was  the 
first  police  car  he  had  seen  in  some  45  min- 
utes to  an  hour  which  had  passed  since  the 
first  call. 

(Note:  He  subsequently  was  taken  to  a 
hospital  where  he  was  treated,  hospitalized 
for  two  days  and  then  released). 

While  all  the  above  had  been  going  on. 
Henry  Baptlste  (the  black  newsman)  had 
managed  to  escape  with  minor  Injuries.  He 
circled  back  around  to  where  his  car  was 
parked.  Upon  reaching  his  car  he  found  Bob 
Johnson  lying  on  the  ground  (near  John- 
son's car),  unconscious  with  heavy  bleeding 
from  the  nose,  mouth  and  ears.  There  was  a 
black  man  standing  nearby.  Henry  asked  him 
to  help  put  Johnson  in  the  car  which  he  did. 
Henry  drove  him  to  the  hospital. 

(Note:  Bob  Johnson  remains  in  a  deep- 
seated  coma  with  severe  brain  damage.  Con- 
dition Is  "critical."  and  he  is  not  expected 
to  live. — this  is  as  of  noon,  January  18,  1972, 
Al  Crouch ) . 

Around  12:30  p.m..  Crouch  was  en  route 
to  the  TV  station,  leaving  Interstate  10  at  the 
Louise  Street  Exit.  To  the  right  of  the  Exit 
Is  McKinley  Junior  High  (note:  a  black 
school ) .  Crouch  noticed  at  least  six  City 
Police  cars  around  the  .school  which  is  highly 
unusual.  Crouch  was  concerned  as  to  why 
and  also  concerned  "to  chew  out  my  news 
people  because  they  were  not  at  the  school 
finding  out  what  was  going  on." 

As  Crouch  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  TV 
station.  Ray  Alexander  and  Walter  Hill  were 
In  front  waving  Crouch  down.  As  he  pulled 
up.  they  told  Crouch  that  Bob  Johnson  and 
Maurice  had  been  Involved  in  a  riot  and  he 
had  better  get  over  there  right  away. 

Crouch  headed  to  the  intersection  of  13th 
Street  and  North  Boulevard  Immediately  (ar- 
riving on  13th  street) .  There  was  a  Deputy's 
car  parked  right  at  the  Intersection.  Crouch 
pulled  up  in  back  of  this  car.  Crouch  got 
out  of  the  car  with  his  camera  and  walked 
up  to  the  intersection 

There  was  another  Sheriff's  Deputy's  car 
there  with  Major  Marlon  M.  Bennlng  (from 
the  Sheriff's  Department)  inside.  Crouch  ob- 
served a  group  of  blacks,  all  dressed  In  black 
business  suits  with  bow  ties,  lined  up  across 
the  street.  He  noticed  one  slender,  tall  Negro 
dressed  In  a  black  suit  with  a  maroon  bow 
tie  standing  in  front  of  the  line.  They  ex- 
tended from  curb  to  curb  all  the  way  across 
the  Boulevard. 

Crouch  turned  to  Major  Bennlng  and  asked 
him,  "What  is  going  on?"  Bennlng  said  that 
he  had  no  idea.  The  tall  slender  Negro  was 
later  Identified  as  a  black  named  Upton.  Up- 
ton walked  up  to  Bennlng  and  asked.  "Are 
you  the  spokesman  for  the  White  Caucasian 
Race?"  Bennlng  replied,  "No."  Upton  then 
asked,  "Who  Is?"  To  which  Bennlng  replied, 
"I  don't  know."  Upton  asked,  "Is  he  on  his 
way?"  Bennlng  answered,  "I  guess  he  Is." 
"We  win  wait  for  him."  Upton  concluded. 

Major  Fred  Sllman  arrived  on  the  scene 


and  Crouch  asked  him  what  was  going  on. 
Crouch  was  told  by  Sllman  that  he  had  no 
Idea.  Sllman  then  said,  "We  were  responding 
to  a  call  for  help  because  someone  had  called 
and  said  that  Bob  Johnson  was  being  beaten 
by  the  blacks.  We  came  to  his  rescue." 

Crouch  said  that,  at  this  time,  they  were 
aware  that  the  blacks  were  unfriendly— or 
should  have  been  aware. 

More  Sheriff's  Deputies  started  arriving  on 
the  scene.  Major  Jim  Dimimigan  (with  the 
City  Police  Department)  arrived.  He  and 
Major  Sllman  conferred  for  a  moment  and, 
apparently,  decided  they  were  going  to  call 
a  wrecker  to  move  the  cars  and  clear  the 
street. 

The  wrecker  arrived  In  a  few  minutes. 
Dummlgan  and  Sllman  were  in  front  of  the 
wrecker.  They  approached  the  line  of  men  as 
If  to  bring  about  the  first  confrontation,  but 
as  they  started  toward  them,  the  black 
who  appeared  to  be  the  leader  turned  and 
faced  his  men  and  clapped  his  hands  Just 
once.  At  this  signal,  the  entire  line,  in  uni- 
son, moved  back  down  the  street  to  a  new 
position  in  front  of  the  Cadillac  which  was 
parked  across  the  street  in  front  of  the 
Temple  Theatre. 

The  wrecker  came  and  moved  the  first  car 
(a  compact)  without  Incident.  Another 
wrecker  arrived  about  this  time. 

The  same  procedure  was  repeated.  Dum- 
mlgan, Sliman  and  Captain  Bleedm  (from 
the  Sheriff's  Department)  and  Sergeant 
Hoover  (Police  Department)  started  the  same 
procedure,  leading  the  wrecker  toward  the 
blacks. 

This  time  the  blacks  stood  their  ground. 
The  closer  the  police  approached,  the  tight- 
er the  line  of  blacks  drew  together,  massing 
toward  their  leader. 

They  were  face-to-face  with  the  blacks  now 
with  Major  Sliman  face-lo-face  with  the 
leader.  Major  Sliman  explained  to  the  leader 
that  they  were  blocki:ig  a  public  street,  that 
they  were  violating  the  law  and  that  the 
streets  would  have  to  be  cleared. 

The  black  leader  (Upton)  said.  "White 
Devil,  you  or  I.  one,  are  going  to  die  todav." 

Shortly  after  that.  Crouch  heard  Sllman 
say.  "Keep  your  hands  off  that  police  officer." 
Then  the  entire  Hue  of  blacks  started  chant- 
ing something  that  sounded  like  "Ah  You 
Wah  La"  ar.d  "Kop  Lop." 

(Note:  From  this  time  on,  the  blacks  said 
nothing  in  English,  only  repeating  this 
chant) . 

From  here  on,  everything  got  real  chaotic. 

Major  Sliman  was  either  pulled  into  the 
crowd  or  was  hit  and  fell  into  the  crowd. 
Major  Sllman  went  down  and  Major  Dum- 
migan  went  to  the  ground. 

All  this  action  is  to  Crouch's  right.  Crouch 
Is  still  filming.  Now  Crouch  hears  two  or 
three  small  calibre  reports  ("pow!  pow! 
pow!")  followed  by  a  shotgun  blast;  Crouch 
was  startled.  Crouch  looked  up  from  the 
camera  and  across  the  line  where  he  saw  a 
black  man  In  a  business  suit  and  a  bow  tie 
with  a  large  revolver  In  his  hand,  pointed 
in  Crouch's  direction.  The  black  man 
was  waving  the  revolver  back  and  forth,  as 
if  he  were  trying  to  pick  out  a  target.  This 
was  all  in  a  matter  of  seconds.  Crouch  re- 
jKjrted. 

Crouch  then  saw  a  Deputy's  hand  go  up  In 
the  air  as  if  he  were  falling  backwards  with 
blood  spewing  from  his  face  into  the  air 
(later  Identified  as  Hancock).  At  the  time. 
due  to  the  facial  blood  as  well  as  the  shotgun 
blast.  Crouch  assumed  Hancock  had  been 
shot  with  the  shotgun  in  the  face. 

(Note:  It  turned  out  later  that  he  had 
been  shot  with  a  38  calibre  pistol  in  the 
chest — the  blood  on  the  face  had  been  gush- 
ing from  his  mouth). 

Crouch  became  frightened  and  began  back- 
ing up.  facing  the  crowd.  Crouch  saw  Deputy 
Wilder  slumped  by  the  side  of  a  car.  apptear- 
Ing  wounded.  Bottles  and  brickbats  were 
raining    all    around   Crouch    on   the    street. 
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Crouch  saw  one  or  two  bullets  ricochet  off 
the  street  nearby.  Crouch  became  more 
frightened  and  started  to  run  for  cover  to- 
ward the  police  car. 

Another  Deputy,  who  was  facing  Crouch 
and  the  crowd,  took  a  bullet  In  the  chest  and 
fell.  Crouch  and  another  Deputy  who  had 
been  nearby  grabbed  the  wounded  Deputy 
and  dragged  him  behind  a  police  car.  Crouch 
yelled  for  medical  help  because  he  thought 
the  Deputy  was  wounded  seriously. 

(Note:  He  was  not  wounded  seriously;  he 
was  hit  on  his  collar  bone) . 

Two  deputies  brought  one  of  the  men 
dressed  in  business  suits  to  the  back  of  the 
police  car  and  were  attempting  to  place  him 
under  arrest.  The  black  man  was  fighting 
them  frantically,  in  Crouch's  words,  still 
chanting  the  original  chant.  The  black  man 
was  struck  in  the  head  several  times  with  the 
butts  of  rlHes  by  the  Deputies  while  they 
attempted  to  handcuff  him.  Two  other  Depu- 
ties Joined  them  and  finally  subdued  the 
black  man. 

Crouch,  at  this  point.  Identified  himself  to 
the  black  man  who  was  now  on  the  ground, 
bleeding.  Crouch  told  him  he  was  not  taking 
any  sides  In  this  but  just  wanted  to  hear  his 
side.  Crouch  asked  him  where  he  was  from 
and  why  he  was  here.  The  black  man  Just 
stared  at  him  fanatically  and  continued 
chanting. 

Crouch  turned  and  looked  over  the  hood 
of  the  police  car  to  where  it  all  started  and 
saw  bodies  everywhere.  Some  sporadic  shots 
were  still  going  on.  By  this  time,  more  police- 
men had  arrived  on  the  scene  and  arrests 
were  being  made.  They  started  a  door-to- 
door  checking  to  see  if  anybody  was  still 
there. 

Thirty  minutes  after  it  was  all  over,  they 
apprehended  three  more  of  these  black  men 
in  suits  hiding  inside  Angel's  Cafe,  directly 
across  the  street  from  the  Temple  Theatre. 
Prom  them,  police  recovered  a  38  calibre 
revolver  which  had  belonged  to  Sergeant 
Hoover  of  the  City  Police  Department. 
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Muslims  charged  with  murder  will  ever 
serve  a  day  in  jail  for  the  kilUngs. 

Apparently,  police  officers  must  do 
everything  letter-perfect.  Even  if  they  do, 
the  Douglas  faction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  undoubtedly  will  conjure  up  a  new 
technicality  to  turn  these  criminals  loose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  calm  and  well-reasoned  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Baton  Rouge 
Morning  Advocate  of  January  11. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  accoimt  of  the 
Baton  Rouge  tragedy,  written  by 
G.  Michael  Harmon,  of  the  Associated 
Press,  and  published  in  the  Baton  Rouge 
Morning  Advocate  of  January  16. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Morning 
Advocate,  Jan.  11,  1972) 

Editorial:  The  Monday  Incident — A 
Senseless  Tragedy 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
strengthen  the  enforcement  of  provisions 
related  to  unlawful  possession  of  fire- 
arms by  any  convicted  felon,  any  person 
discharged  from  the  Armed  Forces  luider 
other  than  honorable  conditions,  any 
person  judged  to  be  mentally  incom- 
petent, anyone  who  has  renounced  his 
U.S.  citizenship,  or  any  alien  who  is  il- 
legally or  unlawfully  in  this  country.  This 
would  amend  section  1201  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968. 

The  maximum  penalties  would  be  a 
$10,000  fine  and  not  more  than  2  years 
in  prison.  These  are  the  same  penalties 
that  existed  under  my  amendment  to  the 
1968  law  which  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
cently watered  down.  This  was  another 
decision  by  the  Court  which  makes  it  so 
difficult  for  Congress  to  defend  the  coun- 
try against  the  criminal  element. 

This  tragedy  in  Baton  Rouge  makes 
me  more  determined  to  try  to  write  laws 
to  help  our  law  enforcement  authorities 
fight  the  criminal  element.  The  Supreme 
Court  declared  that  my  amendment  to 
the  1968  Safe  Streets  Law  was  too  vague, 
although  Chief  Justice  Berger  and  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Blackmun  dissented  and 
said  the  law  was   "clear  enough." 

With  all  the  solicitude  for  the  rights  of 
the  criminal  over  the  rights  of  society 
being  shown  by  the  WilUam  O.  Douglas 
faction  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  it  is 
being  predicted  by  law  enforcement  peo- 
ple in  Louisiana  that  none  of  these  Black 


Baton  Rouge  has  survived  a  number  of  so- 
called  long  hot  summers,  with  a  minimum  of 
racial  disturbances. 

Now.  on  a  rainy  winter  day,  with  the  gen- 
eral mood  of  the  community  apparently  free 
of  serious  tension,  suddenly  has  erupted  a 
tragedy,  a  senseless  tragedy  in  which  has 
resulted  deaths  and  in  injury. 

Following  the  eruption,  once  again  the 
curfew  notice  went  out,  and  once  again,  the 
National  Guard  was  called,  to  keep  the  vio- 
lence from  spreading,  to  cool  tempers. 

Precisely  what  caused  the  violence  has  not 
yet  been  fully  decided,  but  the  immediate 
catalyst  for  the  shootings  and  the  debris 
tossing  was  a  confrontation  over  an  auto 
blocking  a  street. 

The  resulting  fusillade  of  bullets  and  de- 
bris was  senseless. 

Baton  Rouge  has  had  its  racial  tensions  be- 
fore, and  virtually  every  time  leaders  In  both 
groups  have  been  able  to  restore  calm  to  the 
city. 

Apparently,  In  the  tragic  Monday  killings, 
there  was  no  time  for  any  mediation  of 
grievances.  The  trouble  erupted  suddenly 
and  was  over  In  a  few  minutes. 

However,  Emmltt  J.  Douglas,  state  NAACP 
president,  issued  a  statement  shortly  after 
the  violence,  urging  citizens,  black  and  white, 
to  cooperate  with  authorities. 

Violence  is  not  the  answer  to  any  of  the 
community's  problems,  he  noted.  These  prob- 
lems can  be  and  are  being  worked  out  by 
Baton  Rouge  citizens,  black  and  white. 

His  position  is  entirely  correct. 

It  should  be  noted  that  one  car  Involved 
in  the  Incident  bore  out-of-state  license 
plates,  and  that  the  group  which  was  mak- 
ing speeches  from  the  car  tops  claimed  to  be 
Black  Muslims  of  Chicago.  A  Black  Muslim 
representative  In  Chicago  has  denied  this. 

It  appears  that  every  time  Baton  Rouge  has 
serious  racial  violence,  some  outside  force  is 
involved. 

There  will  be  considerable  assessment  of 
the  Monday  tragedy  and.  perhaps  In  time, 
the  real  cause  will  be  known. 

Whatever  the  final  assessment.  It  cannot 
undo  the  tragedy.  Hopefully,  It  will  provide 
some  lessons  for  preventing  such  Incidents 
In  the  future. 

Senseless  shootings  and  brutal  beatings 
have  not  been  a  part  of  this  community's 
way  of  life. 

It  Is  time  now  for  cooler  heads  to  prevail 
and  make  sure  that  they  do  not  become  so. 


[From  the  Baton  Rouge   (La.)    Sunday  Ad- 
vocate. Jan.  16, 1972] 
Looking    Back    at   the    Confrontation    in 
Baton  Rouge 
(Editor's    Note. — Officials    have    conceded 
they  may  never  fit  together  all  the  pieces 
of  a  Jigsaw  puzzle  of  facts  and  speculation 
surrounding   the   deaths   of   two   policemen 
and  two  members  of  an  alleged  splinter  group 
of  Black  Muslims  In  a  brief  but  bloody  vol- 
ley of  gunfire  on  a  downtown  city  street  last 
Monday.  The  following  Is  an  account  of  the 
known  events  leading  up  to  the  confronta- 
tion, the  shooting  spree  and  the  aftermath 
based  on   Interviews   with  police,   newsmen 
at  the  scene  and  other  eyewitnesses.) 
(By  G.  Michael  Harmon) 
On  Dec.  30,  James  Kolter,  manager  of  the 
Baton  Rouge   Better  Business  Bureau,  said 
he  received  a  series  of  complaints  from  local 
downtown    businessmen    about   a   group   of 
blacks  soliciting  funds  for  something  called 
the  "black  art  center  "  In  Chicago. 

After  receiving  the  seventh  call,  Kolter  said 
he  and  an  assistant  drove  to  Third  Street, 
the  city's  main  business  street,  and  found  a 
neatly  dressed  young  black  man  attempting 
to  sell  art  reproductions. 

Kolter  said  the  man  identified  himself  as 
Eugene  Varnado,  a  black  Muslim  who  was 
part  of  a  nationwide  drive  to  raise  $20  to  $30 
million  for  an  art  and  cultural  center  in 
Chicago. 

Kolter  said  he  questioned  the  man  about 
the  alleged  project  but  received  little  in- 
formation except  that  he  was  asking  busi- 
nessmen to  mail  checks  to  5335  South  Wood- 
lawn  In  Chicago. 

The  ma.n.  Kolter  said,  questioned  him  about 
the  BBS's  authority  to  interfere  with  a  reli- 
gious fund  drive.  Kolter  said  he  asked  the 
man  to  accompany  him  to  this  office  for  fur- 
ther Information  on  the  campaign  but  he 
refused. 

Kolter  said  he  watched  the  man  for  awhile 
then  called  police,  who  arrest«d  Varnado  and 
two  other  members  of  the  alleged  black  Mus- 
lim group.  The  three  were  taken  to  the 
police  station,  questioned  and  released. 

Asked  to  investigate  the  group,  Capt.  Leroy 
Watson,  head  of  the  city  police  intelligence 
division,  traced  the  blacks  to  the  Bellemont 
Motor  Hotel  on  Airline  Highway,  a  major 
north-south  thoroughfare.  Watson  said  he 
sent  three  men  to  the  hotel  who  told  the 
blacks  they  were  violating  local  ordinances. 
A  spokesman  for  the  group.  Watson  said,  as- 
sured his  men  they  would  stop  their  activity. 

CHECK    OUT 

Howard  McBride,  manager  of  the  motel, 
said  the  group  checked  into  the  hotel  on 
Dec.  29  and  checked  out  Jan.  1,  the  morning 
after  the  visit  by  Watson's  men.  McBrlde 
said  a  man  who  identified  himself  as  Robert 
Barber  of  Chicago  checked  in  for  the  group. 
McBride  said  he  did  not  know  how  many 
people  were  In  the  group,  which  took  a  suite 
and  two  rooms. 

McBride  described  Barber  as  "very  surly." 

"They  were  out  of  the  motel  during  the  day 
and  we  had  trouble  collecting  from  them," 
McBride  said.  "Barber  would  say  he  would 
come  by  and  pay  the  bill  but  he  would  never 
show  up.  We  finally  had  to  lock  them  out  of 
their  rooms  to  get  him  to  come  to  the  desk." 

McBride  said  the  bill  was  paid  In  cash 
each  day,  about  $110  a  day. 

Watson  said  his  men  went  back  to  the 
motel  Jan.  1  to  learn  the  group  had  checked 
out.  Police,  he  said,  thought  they  had  left 
town. 

Four  days  later,  on  Jan.  4.  a  group  of  blacks 
composed  of  14  men  and  two  women  checked 
into  the  White  House  Inn  Hotel,  which  is 
located  about  two  blocks  from  the  state 
capltol. 

Watson  said  It  was  the  same  group  which 
had  been  at  the  BeUemont,  and  the  facts  ap- 
peared to  back  him  vp. 
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White  House  Inn  manager  Frank  Fry  said  a 
man  who  Identified  himself  as  David  McKin- 
ney  of  Chicago  checked  In  for  the  group.  Un- 
der his  name,  on  the  hotel  registration  card, 
McKlnney  wrote  "The  Young  Muslims." 

"I  asked  him  if  they  were  in  show  business 
and  'The  Young  Muslims'  was  the  name  of 
their  group,  "Fry  said.  "He  said  'sort  of."  " 

Fry  said  McEUnney  took  eight  rooms  on 
the  seventh  floor. 

pay  bill 

Unlike  McBrlde's  account  of  his  dealings 
with  Barber,  Fry  said  McKlnney  p«dd  his  bill, 
which  amounted  to  about  $190  a  day  for  the 
eight  rooms,  proonptly  in  cash  and  acted  very 
businesslike. 

Pry  said  there  was  nothing  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary about  the  group's  behavior  until  Friday 
night,  Jan.  7,  when  an  apparent  guard  detail 
of  two  men  took  up  positions  In  the  lobby 
and  another  two  men  by  the  elevators  on  the 
seventh  floor.  The  watch.  Try  said,  was 
changed  every  two  hours  throughout  each 
night  from  Friday  through  Sunday. 

"They  didn't  harass  anybody, "  Fry  said. 
"They  Just  stood  around  and  watched." 

Fry  said  he  called  the  FBI  in  New  Orleans 
and  reported  that  a  group  of  blacks  calling 
themselves  "The  Young  Muslims"  were  in  his 
motel,  and  told  about  the  guard  detail.  Pry 
said  he  did  not  hear  from  the  FBI  again 
until  after  the  Monday  shooting  Incident. 

The  men.  Fry  said,  were  all  Impeccably 
dressed  In  suits.  He  described  McKlnney  as 
very  intelligent. 

Although  there  were  16  In  the  group  when 
the  blacks  first  checked  In,  Pry  said  the  band 
dwindled  to  nine  by  Sunday,  occupying  five 
rooms,  seven  men  and  two  wcjnen. 

Pry  said  the  group  was  driving  five  cars,  a 
Toyota  with  California  license  plates,  a  Cadil- 
lac with  Illinois  license  plates,  a  Dodge  van 
with  California  plates  and  a  Mercury. 

McKlnney.  Trj  said,  acted  like  a  business 
agent,  issuing  orders  that  all  charges  were  to 
be  signed  by  him.  Pry  said  the  group  ordered 
coffee  sent  to  their  rooms  but  did  not  eat  at 
the  hotel. 

Pry  said  he  questioned  his  staff  following 
the  shooting  incident  and  learned  that  "ap- 
parently one  of  the  men  claimed  to  be  God. 
The  others  were  disciples  and  the  women 
were  the  vrives  of  God." 

The  hotel  manager  said  his  staff  could  not 
identify  McKlnney  as  the  God  figure. 

At  this  point,  the  first  unanswered  ques- 
tions In  the  bizarre  sequence  of  events  begin 
to  surface.  It  appears  that  the  group  that 
checked  into  the  Bellemont  could  have  been 
the  same  group  which  later  checked  Into  the 
White  House  Inn.  Both  Barber  and  McKlnney 
were  among  the  eight  blacks  arrested  and 
booked  with  murder  following  the  shooting 
Incident. 

It  was  not  known,  however,  where  the 
group  went  for  the  four  days  between  the 
time  Barber  checked  out  of  the  Bellemont 
and  McKlnney  checked  Into  the  White  House 
Inn. 

Officials,  who  thought  the  blacks  had  left 
town  when  they  checked  out  of  the  Belle- 
mont. did  not  learn  that  they,  or  another 
group,  were  again  In  town  until  Thursday, 
Jan.  6. 

Dlst.  Atty.  Sargent  Pitcher  said  he  received 
Information  from  intelligence  sources  of  a 
meeting  on  the  roof  of  the  Temple  Theater 
In  the  1300  block  of  North  Boulevard,  the 
scene  of  the  subsequent  shooting,  called  by 
Black  Muslims. 

REFUSED  admission 

Pitcher  said  he  sent  a  black  undercover 
Investigator  to  attend  a  meeting  but  the  man 
apparently  was  recognized  and  refused 
admission. 

"There  was  tight  security  by  this  group," 
Pitcher  said.  "They  were  polite  but  denied 
my  man  admission." 

Pitcher  said  his  investigator  waited  out- 


side and  talked  to  some  of  the  pet^le  who 
came  out  of  the  meeting  and  picked  up  a 
handbill  the  alleged  Muslim  group  was  dis- 
tributing. 

The  handbill,  which  advertised  the  meet- 
ing, Invited  black  citizens  to  "hear  and  see  a 
right  now  change." 

One  local  black  who  attended  the  meeting 
was  Frank  MUUcan,  a  businessman  and  Re- 
publican candidate  few  the  state  Senate. 
Mllllcan  said  those  who  attended  were 
searched  at  the  door  and  escorted  to  a  seat 
by  one  of  the  alleged  Muslims. 

"There  weren't  any  of  the  really  local  jjeo- 
ple  there  that  I  knew,"  Mllllcan  said,  adding 
that  most  of  the  small  audience  was  com- 
posed of  young  people. 

"One  of  them  said  they  were  here  to  deliver 
the  city  back  to  the  black  people,"  Mllllcan 
said.  "They  wouldn't  say  how  they  planned 
to  do  this,  but  told  us.  If  you  want  to  see  It, 
come  out  at  12  o'clock  Monday." 

The  black  buslneeeman  said  the  alleged 
Muslims  did  not  solicit  the  audience  for 
money  and  at  one  point  told  them  they  did 
not  believe  In  violence. 

The  meeting,  Mllllcan  said,  brcdce  up  In  a 
matter  of  minutes  without  any  specific  state- 
ment of  purpose  from  the  alleged  Muslim 
group,  but  another  meeting  was  called  for 
10  a.m.  Monday. 

Pitcher  said  police  have  no  record  of  the 
group's  movements  over  the  weekend,  but  did 
not  expect  any  violence. 

'I  didn't  anticipate  any  trouble,"  said 
Pitcher,  who  like  most  officials,  still  Is  totally 
puzzled  by  the  shooting  Incident.  "We've  had 
these  things  before.  We  either  talk  them  out 
or  toss  a  little  tear  gas." 

The  group  of  blacks  appeared  on  North 
Boulevard,  which  runs  east  and  west  through 
a  downtown  section  of  predominantly  black 
businesses  and  homes,  again  Monday  morn- 
ing. 

There  were  unconfirmed  reports  all  morn- 
ing of  an  Imminent  demonstration  and  large 
groups  of  blacks  on  the  street.  Police  sent 
undercover  agents  Into  the  area,  but,  accord- 
ing to  Watson,  kept  uniformed  officers  out  to 
avoid  provoking  a  confrontation. 

One  Intelligence  officer  reported  that  the 
group  was  preparing  to  march  to  city  hall 
about  two  miles  away,  but  said  he  expected 
no  trouble.  The  march  never  materialized. 

Another  meeting  was  held  at  about  10  a.m. 
in  the  four-story  building  which  houses  the 
Temple  Theater,  a  rundown  movie  house.  Po- 
lice say  the  alleged  Muslims  talked  about 
"taking  over  the  city  and  returning  It  to  the 
blacks"  at  the  meeting,  but  there  are  no  In- 
dependent accounts  of  what  transpired. 

The  first  newsman  to  arrive  on  the  scene 
was  Maurice  Cockerham,  a  reporter  for  tele- 
vision station  WBRZ  In  Baton  Rouge.  Cocker- 
ham  said  he  drove  down  the  street  shortly 
before  noon,  returned  to  the  television  sta- 
tion, called  the  police  and  reported  crowds 
he  saw  on  the  street.  The  police,  Cockerham 
said,  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  gathering 
and  said  they  would  check  It  out. 

Cockerham  and  another  WBRZ  reporter. 
Bob  Johnson,  then  returned  to  the  street. 
They  parked  their  car,  leaving  tape  recorder 
and  cameras  Inside  the  automobile,  and 
walked  up  the  street  where  they  met  a  col- 
league. Henry  Baptlste,  a  black  newsman 
from  WBRZ. 

Cockerham  said  the  three  went  to  the  busi- 
ness office  of  Reed  Canada,  which  Is  located 
two  doors  from  the  Temple  Theater,  to  flnd 
out  what  was  going  on.  Canada  owns  an  ad- 
vertising firm  and  is  a  black  community 
leader. 

blocking  STREET 

While  they  were  talking  to  Canada.  Cocker- 
ham says,  a  Cadillac  and  a  Toyota,  apparent- 
ly the  same  automobiles  driven  by  the  group 
which  checked  Into  the  White  House  Inn, 
were  pulled  across  the  street,  blocking  traffic. 

One  of  the  alleged  Muslims  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  Cadillac  and  began  addressing  the 
crov/d. 


The  speaker  was  identified  tentatively  as 
Samuel  Upton,  29,  of  Vallejo,  Calif.,  who  later 
died  In  the  shooting. 

The  speaker  told  the  crowd  the  group  was 
In  Baton  Rouge  to  return  the  city  to  blacks 
and  talked  about  'white  devils." 

"They  talked  about  their  faith,"  said 
Charles  Granger,  a  young  black  who  works 
for  a  local  anti-poverty  agency.  "They  men- 
tioned they  were  great  men,  a  black  guard, 
and  they  believed  In  Islam  and  the  great  Eli- 
jah Muhammad.  They  Indicated  they  were 
here  to  do  something  for  the  black  people. 

"It  was  mostly  a  non-verbal  thing,  how- 
ever. They  said  that  great  things  were  going 
to  happen  and  they  were  here  to  help.  They 
said  they  did  not  need  our  support  and  told 
the  brothers  not  to  bring  guns. 

"They  told  us  to  bring  out  our  children  to 
see  them  die.  They  said  they  were  ready  to 
die,"  Granger  recalled. 

Cockerham.  Johnson  and  Baptlste  walked 
out  onto  the  street  when  the  automobiles 
were  pulled  across  the  thoroughfare,  but 
were  told  to  leave  by  one  group  of  blacks. 

Cockerham  and  Baptlste  said  they  turned 
and  started  walking  away  when  they  were 
attacked.  It  was  not  known  whether  the  at- 
tack was  specifically  provoked  by  the  alleged 
Muslims  or  represented  a  spontaneous  action 
by  the  crowd  of  about  200  which  by  this  time 
had  gathered  at  the  scene. 

TOLD  TO   LEAVE 

"They  told  us  to  leave,"  Baptlste  said.  "As 
we  were  starting  to  leave,  they  attacked  us." 

Two  young  black  eye-witnesses  to  the  at- 
tack, said,  however,  the  newsmen  would 
have  not  been  beaten  If  they  had  left  when 
told  to  by  the  crowd. 

"Bob  Johnson  and  those  guys  were  asked 
to  leave,"  said  Roland  Knox.  "He  (Johnson) 
was  smoking,  he  hesitated,  and  had  to  put 
out  his  cigarette.  He  even  laughed. 

"Somebody  said,  'What  are  they  (the  news- 
men) whispering  about'  They  Just  stood 
there.  The  black  brothers  started  advancing 
toward  them  and  that's  when  it  happened." 

The  blacks  do  not  deny  that  the  crowd 
attacked  the  newsmen. 

Cockerham  and  Baptlste  wriggled  free  and 
escaped,  but  Johnson  wasn't  so  lucky. 

"I  saw  Bob  Johnson  running  by  and  bleed- 
ing from  the  head  like  a  pig,"  said  Canada, 
who  was  watching  from  his  office.  "Then  he 
got  hit  with  a  bottle  and  went  down  again. 
I  told  them  to  leave  Johnson  alone  and  they 
started  throwing  at  me." 

Cockerham  fled  down  an  alley  to  an  ad- 
joining street  and  called  the  police  from  an 
office. 

"I  told  them  to  please  get  out  there  quick," 
Cockerham  said.  "I  told  them  there's  a  riot 
going  on." 

Up  to  this  time.  Cockerham  said,  there 
were  no  uniformed  police  on  the  street. 

Baptlste,  meanwhile,  had  worked  his  way 
back  to  the  area,  puUed  the  bleeding  John- 
son Into  his  car,  and  drove  him  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

Baptlste  and  Cockerham  were  not  Injured 
seriously  in  the  attack,  but  Johnson  remain- 
ed hospitalized  at  week's  end  In  critical  con- 
dition with  massive  head  Injuries. 

police  begin   ARRIVING 

ResjKJnding  to  Cockerham's  call,  police 
began  arriving  on  the  scene  about  12:45  p.m. 
When  they  arrived,  both  the  compact  and 
the  CadUlac  were  blocking  the  street.  A  line 
estimated  at  about  15  of  the  alleged  Muslims, 
all  dressed  In  suits  and  bow  ties,  were  lined 
up  across  the  street  i^r^front  of  the  compact 
car. 

A  police  wrecker  was  called  In  and  as  It 
drove  up  to  the  line  of  men,  one  of  the  al- 
leged Muslims  clapped  his  hands  once  and 
the  grroup  pulled  back  several  yards  and  posi- 
tioned themselves  in  front  of  the  Cadillac. 
The  compact  was  towed  away  without  in- 
cident. 

Crowds  of  blacks  lined  both  sides  of  the 
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street,  In  front  of  the  theater  and  across  the 
street  In  front  of  a  cafe. 

At  this  point,  MaJ.  Fred  Sliman  and  Detec- 
tive Bob  Blleden  of  the  East  Baton  Rouge 
Parish  Sheriffs  Department  approached  the 
line  from  the  front.  At  the  same  time,  city 
Police  MaJ.  Jim  Duxnigan,  who  was  stand- 
ing with  Police  Chief  E.  O.  Bauer  behind 
the  line  and  the  automobile,  walked  through 
the  line  from  the  rear  and  Joined  Sliman  and 
Blleden. 

An  undetermined  number  of  sheriff's  dep- 
uties stood  behind  the  group  of  three  officers 
facing  the  line  and  a  force  of  police  officers 
were  behind  Bauer.  "They  were  lined  up 
like  a  little  bunch  of  tin  soldiers,  like  they 
wanted  us  to  come  up  and  talk  to  them," 
said  Capt.  Bryan  Clemmons  Jr.,  the  son  of 
the  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  sheriff. 

WENT   UP  TO  T.ALK 

"Something  was  said  that  they  wanted 
to  talk  and  that's  when  Dumigan  said  Sli- 
man went  up  to  talk  to  them." 

Sliman  said  he  approached  the  line  and 
"told  them  they  would  have  to  move  the 
car  from  the  street  or  we  would  call  the 
wrecker  to  tow  It  away." 

Sliman  said  the  apparent  leader  of  the 
group,  Upton,  replied,  "You  white  devil, 
either  you  or  I  are  going  to  die  today.  You're 
lying.  That  car  is  not  moving." 

At  this  point,  both  police  and  black  eye- 
witnesses agree  that  one  of  the  alleged  Mus- 
lims struck  Dumlgan.  Sliman  said  the  blow 
came  without  warning,  as  he  motioned  for 
the  WTecker.  Black  witnesses,  however,  say 
Dumlgan  was  not  struck  until  he  tried  to 
walk  through  the  line. 

"The  officers  approached  them  to  tell  them 
they  were  going  to  have  to  move  the  car." 
Granger  recalled.  "Then  I  saw  someone  try- 
ing to  walk  through  their  wall.  Walking 
through  their  wall  was  like  walking  through 
their  dignity. 

"He  (Sliman)  was  struck.  Then  MaJ.  Sli- 
man was  trying  to  go  through  the  wall  and 
he  was  struck.  A  policeman  came  In  from 
the  left  and  started  swlnghig  his  bUly  club." 

As  the  crowd  moved  around  Dumlgan  and 
Sliman,  the  first  gunshot  went  off  and  no- 
body  agrees   what   happened    after   that. 

FiaST   SHOT    HE.^RD 

Granger.  Sliman  at.d  WBRZ  News  Direc- 
tor Al  Crouch  say  the  first  shot  came  from 
the  rlKht.  n;ar  a  vacant  lot  where  the  bod- 
ies oi  a  black  and  a  deputy  were  later 
found. 

Another  view  came  from  Clemmons,  who 
says  he  may  have  fired   ihe  first  shot. 

Clemmons.  who  was  standing  several 
yards  behind  SUman.  Dtunlgan  ard  Blleden 
and  to  the  right,  said  when  the  fight  broke 
out  he  watched  for  a  while  and  decided 
the  officers  Involved  "v>.ere  taking  pretty 
good  care  of  themselves." 

I  looked  to  the  left  and  saw  one  of  the 
guys  in  the  line  pull  a  chrome-plated  .38- 
callber  revolver  from  under  his  coat."  Clem- 
mons said.  "I  was  armed  with  a  shotgun 
loaded  with  tear  gas.  I  didn't  even  have 
any  buckshot  on  me  When  he  pulled  the 
gun  and  extended  his  arm.  I  fired  at  him. 
At  almost  the  same  time,  somebody  else,  I 
don't  know  who,  must  have  fired  at  him 
with  buckshot  because  he  fell  and  the  pis- 
tol dropped  to  his  feet." 

By  this  time,  shots  were  coming  from 
all  directions,  and  no  witnesses  at  the  scene 
have  bean  able  to  outline  the  sequence  of 
events. 

"Anybody  who  tells  you  they  can  remem- 
ber what  happened  after  the  shooting 
started   Is   lying."  said   Blleden. 

SHOTGUN   FIRED 

"After  that  first  shot  from  the  right,  a 
deputy  sheriff  with  a  shotgun  fired,"  Granger 
said.  "Another  standing  behind  him  with  a 
shotgun  shot." 

These  two  shots  could  have  been  Clem- 


mons and  the  tinldentified  officer  who  fired 
at  the  black  who  aUegedly  pulled  the  pistol, 
but  the  theory  cannot  be  confirmed.  Granger 
said  he  saw  no  blacks  with  guns,  however. 

"People  were  falling  like  flies,  like  when 
we  went  Into  Omaha  Beach."  said  Canada,  a 
World  War  II  veteran.  "It  was  like  there  was 
war." 

It  looked  like  a  battlefield  with  bodies  ev- 
erywhere," said  newsman  Crouch.  "One  of 
the  Muslims  charged  Into  the  police  line. 
He  was  chanting.  They  hit  him  with  every- 
thing they  had.  They  shot  him  In  the  leg, 
hit  him  with  blllyclubs  and  gun  butts  but 
he  kept  coming." 

Several  other  witnesses  also  reported  that 
the  Mu.sllms  broke  Into  a  chant  when  the 
fighting  broke  out.  To  Blleden,  It  sounded 
like  they  were  saying  "Kop-lop." 

Granger  said  the  Muslims  were  speaking  to 
their  black  god. 

Crouch  said  he  ran  and  crouched  behind 
a  police  car  when  the  shooting  broke  out. 
A  deputy  standing  near  him,  who  was  later 
Identified  as  Kenneth  Savlgnol,  was  hit  and 
Crouch  said  he  pulled  him  behind  the  car. 

The  shooting  lasted  only  about  two  min- 
utes and  when  It  was  over,  two  deputies  and 
two  blacks.  Identified  as  members  of  the 
alleged  Muslim  group,  were  dead. 

Dead  were  deputies  Ralph  Hancock.  30, 
and  Dewayne  Wilder,  27,  and  the  alleged 
Muslims,  Thomas  Davis.  25.  of  Chicago  and 
Upton. 

Nine  persons  have  been  booked  with  mur- 
der In  connection  with  the  deaths  of  Han- 
cock and  Wilder.  Charged  were  Robert  Bar- 
ber, 20,  Los  Angeles;  Warren  Hall.  25,  Phila- 
delphia: David  McKinney,  22,  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture,  21,  Clennon  Brown,  25,  and 
James  Barlow.  21,  all  of  Chicago;  Ridgley 
Williams  Jr.,  25,  Ada,  Okla.;  and  Baton 
Rouge  residents  Lawrence  Brooks,  25,  and 
Ramond  Eames,  21. 

It  was  not  known  whether  Brooks  and 
Eames  were  associated  with  the  group  or 
were  charged  for  alleged  incidental  participa- 
tion in  the  Incident. 

Five  other  police  officers  and  five  alleged 
Muslims  were  either  wounded  by  gunfire  or 
injured  in  the  shooting  spree. 

The  bodies  of  Hancock  and  Davis  were 
found  near  each  other  in  the  vacant  lot 
where  some  said  they  heard  the  first  shot 
fired. 

Both  Wilder  and  Upton  were  fotuid  in  the 
street.  All  four  were  believed  to  have  been 
killed  with  shots  fired  from  .38-calioer 
pistols. 

At  the  center  of  the  debate  on  the  shooting, 
Is  the  question  of  whether  any  of  the  alleged 
Muslims  were  armed  before  the  fighting 
broke  out. 

Chief  of  Police  Bauer,  Clemmons  and 
Crouch  said  they  saw  blacks  with  guns  in 
their  hands,  but  did  not  see  any  of  the 
blacks  fire. 

A  local  television  station,  however,  aired 
four  days  after  the  shooting  an  Interview 
with  a  man  who  said  he  saw  a  member  of 
the  alleged  Muslim  group  fire  at  a  police- 
man. 

In  the  interview,  the  eyewitness  said  he 
saw  a  city  pclice  officer,  who  WEis  believed 
to  have  been  Hoover,  talking  to  one  of  the 
alleged  Muslims. 

K.^RATE    CHOP 

Suddenly,  the  man  said,  the  black  man 
hit  the  officer  with  what  looked  like  a 
karate  chop.  Hoover  fell,  the  man  said,  and 
the  black  drew  a  pistol  from  under  his  coat 
and  fired  down  at  the  policeman  three  times. 

The  m?.n  said  he  did  not  want  to  be  identi- 
fied because  he  was  afraid  of  reprisals.  The 
man.  the  station  said,  was  not  an  officer 
or  a  newsman. 

The  exact  location  of  the  alleged  assault 
was  not  known. 

Police  recovered  no  guns  at  the  scene  other 
than   weapons   either   dropped   by  or  taken 


from  police.  The  city  police  say,  however, 
they  found  a  .22-callber  pistol  on  the  floor 
of  a  paddywagon  used  to  transport  those 
arrested  to  Jail. 

Bauer  said  he  saw  one  black  pull  a  shot- 
gun from  the  trunk  of  the  Cadillac  used  to 
block  the  street.  Bauer,  who  waa  on  the 
ground  after  being  hit  by  a  thrown  object, 
said  he  saw  the  man  pull  the  shotgun,  then 
lost  sight  of  him.  When  he  saw  the  man  sec- 
onds later.  Bauer  said,  he  did  not  have  the 
weapon. 

Clemmons  said  the  man  he  saw  with  the 
.38-callber  pistol  dropped  It  when  he  was  shot 
and  someone  in  the  crowd  ran  out  and  picked 
It  up. 

Crouch  said  he  saw  Davis,  one  of  the  blacks 
killed,  waving  a  gun  near  where  his  body 
was  found,  but  he  did  not  see  him  fire. 

Police  said  they  found  a  pistol  belonging 
to  Savlgnol  near  the  bodies  of  Davis  and 
Hancock.  Hancock's  weapon,  police  say.  was 
not  fired. 

Pistols  belonging  to  Dumlgan  and  city 
Police  MaJ.  W.  L.  Gunby  were  not  found  at 
the  scene,  and  remain  missing.  Another  pistol 
belonging  to  wounded  city  Police  Sgt.  Abram 
Hoover  was  found  In  the  possession  of  a 
black,  who  along  with  about  four  other 
Negroes  was  found  hiding  In  a  cafe  across 
the  street  from  the  theater  about  an  hour 
after  the  shooting  incident. 

Blacks  who  were  at  the  scene  contend  the 
alleged  group  of  Muslims  were  unarmed  and 
fought  the  police  only  with  their  fists. 

"They  were  not  violent,"  said  Moses  Wil- 
liams, a  young  black  who  was  at  the  scene. 
"Tliey  were  nonviolent.  They  were  only  vio- 
lent in  defense  of  themselves.  Wouldn't  you 
be  violent  if  somebody  started  waving  guns 
in  your  face?" 

"They  were  not  offensive."  Granger  said. 
"They  were  defensive." 

The  blacks  and  even  some  members  of 
the  police  department  have  speculated  that 
some  of  the  wounded  officers  may  have  been 
shot  by  their  own  men. 

Tliose  proposing  the  theory  point  to  the 
positions  of  police  on  both  sides  of  the 
Cadillac,  all  shooting  toward  the  vehicle  and 
the  line  of  alleged  Muslims,  and  officers  who 
were  fighting. 

"They  were  shooting  toward  the  whole 
hassle,  toward  the  policemen  and  toward  the 
brothers,"  Granger  said.  "They  acted  like 
they  were  crazy.  They  were  Just  shooting." 
"I'll  tell  you  what  happened  out  there," 
said  Knox.  'Th.e  white  man  In  Baton  Rouge 
has  never  had  black  people  stand  up  to  him 
like  these  black  men  stood  up  to  them.  It 
frightened  them.  When  they  attacked  those 
black  people  and  the  black  people  did  not 
run  like  black  people  have  done  in  the  past, 
it  scared  them  to  death  and  made  them  back 
off  and  start  shooting.  They  were  scared  to 
fight  anymore  so  they  Just  started  shooting." 

PROOF    AWAITED 

Definite  proof  of  whether  or  not  the  blacks 
had  guns  of  their  own  or  whether  those 
policemen  wounded  and  killed  were  shot  with 
their  own  weapons  will  come  when  investi- 
gators get  the  results  of  ballistics  tests. 

A  bullet  was  recovered  from  the  bodv  of 
Hanccck,  who  was  shot  once  in  the  chest. 
The  bullet  that  struck  Wilder  In  the  chest 
went  through  his  body. 

The  bullet  that  struck  Savlgnol  first  struck 
his  helmet  and  then  glanced  down  and  struck 
his  collarbone.  Hoover  suffered  gunshot 
wounds  In  the  abdomen  and  shoulder.  Gunby 
was  struck  in  the  leg. 

Several  questions  quickly  surfaced  follow- 
ing the  shooting,  but  most  remain  un- 
answered. 

Was  the  group  of  blacks  lined  up  across 
the  street  In  fact  Muslims  or  were  its  mem- 
bers imposters?  Was  the  violent  confronta- 
tion planned  or  was  It  spontaneous?  Were  the 
alleged  Muslims  alone  In  the  confrontation 
or  were  they  supported  by  local  blacks? 
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Blacks  who  talked  to  members  of  the  group 
are  convinced  they  were. 

"Those  people  were  Muslims,"  said  Knox. 
"They  may  not  have  been  in  the  movement. 
They  may  have  got  kicked  out  of  the  nation, 
but  they  were  Muslims." 

Police  said  they  recovered  Muslim  Uterattire 
from  the  hotel  rooms  occupied  by  the  group. 
Investigators,  however,  said  a  small  local 
Muslim  chapter  was  not  Involved. 

A  spokesman  for  the  local  Muslims,  a  man 
known  as  Minister  Lewis,  called  the  group 
"renegades"  and  denied  any  association  with 
them. 

One  member  of  the  outside  group,  who  was 
asked  about  an  association  with  the  local 
Muslims,  was  quoted  as  responding.  "We're 
their  bosses." 

In  an  edition  of  the  National  Black  Muslin 
Publication.  "Muhammad  Si>eaks."  Muslim 
spiritual  leader  Elijah  Muhammad  dis- 
claimed any  knowledge  of  the  group.  In  an 
earlier  publication,  however,  Muhammed  said 
his  group  was  "faced  with  murderers  and 
killers  coming  to  them  from  our  own  black 
brothers." 

In  one  of  a  series  of  news  conferences  in 
which  he  raised  more  questions  than  he 
answered.  Baton  Rouge  Mayor  W.  W.  Dumas 
said  the  blacks  Involved  In  the  shootout  were 
a  splinter  group  of  Muslims  who  were  op- 
posed to  Elijah  Muhammad. 

"Tills  Elijah  Muhammad,  whoever  he  is. 
had  better  watch  out  for  these  people." 
Dumas  said. 

Dumas  referred  to  the  confrontation  with 
police  as  a  planned  conspiracy  of  revolution. 

WELL  TRAINED   MUSLIMS 

Both  blacks  and  whites  agreed  that  the 
alleged  Muslims  were  well  trained.  Several 
were  seen  using  what  appeared  to  be  Judo  or 
karate  in  the  fight. 

On  the  questions  of  whether  the  confron- 
tation was  planned,  even  the  black  police 
critics  say  they  were  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  alleged  Muslims  appeared 
ready  for  death. 

Granger  said  he  believes  the  men  were 
ready  and  willing  to  face  death  to  demon- 
state  the  brutality  of  white  racism,  "to  show 
that  whites  would  shoot  back." 

"They  wanted  people  to  take  notice,  to  be 
aware  of  the  minds  of  white  people  and  show 
that  white  policemen  would  kill  them." 
Granger  said,  comparing  the  Muslims'  ac- 
tions to  the  self  immolation  of  Buddhist 
monks  In  Vietnam. 

Granger  said,  however,  he  did  not  really 
expect  whites  to  understand  the  logic.  He 
said  it  was  almost  impossible  for  whites  to 
understand  any  black  mind  much  less  the 
Muslim  mind. 

Granger  said  he  was  at  first  leary  of  the 
group,  thinking  they  were  maybe  "con 
artists." 

"I  knew  they  were  very  Intelligent  men. 
They  were  trained.  But  I  wondered  If  they 
were  really  going  to  do  something,"  Granger 
said.  "I  think  they  have  proven  that  they 
were  heroes.  Everything  they  said  was  proven 
true.  They  were  great  men.  The  greatest  men 
we  have  ever  seen." 

Police,  It  was  learned,  were  In  possession 
of  some  raw  intelligence  data  that  Indicated 
the  alleged  Muslims  may  have  once  belonged 
to  the  "Fruit  of  Islam,"  a  highly  trained 
group  of  bodyguards  for  Elijah  Muhammad. 
In  addition  to  Muslim  literature,  police 
also  uncovered  what  appeared  to  be  an  itin- 
erary from  the  White  House  Inn. 

The  so-called  Itinerary  was  composed  of  a 
list  of  cities  and  dates,  beginning  in  Roch- 
ester, N.Y.,  on  Nov.  7  and  ending  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  on  Jan.  17. 

Even  the  itinerary,  however,  led  to  more 
questions.  Police  In  Tampa  have  reported 
the  group  was  In  their  city  on  the  date  shown 
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on  the  list.  Police  in  Canyoun.  Tex.,  said, 
however,  that  Davis  and  three  other  members 
of  the  group  charged  with  murder  were  on 
the  campus  of  West  Texas  State  University 
on  Dec.  6.  According  to  the  Itinerary,  the 
group  WM  scheduled  to  be  in  Atlanta  Dec. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Another  unexplained  notation  on  the  al- 
leged itinerary  said  "both  squads  come  to- 
gether" in  Baton  Rouge  on  Jan.  7. 

In  addition,  while  members  of  the  group 
were  In  Baton  Rouge  In  late  December,  the 
itinerary  called  for  a  stop  In  Mobile,  Ala. 

It  Is  already  apparent  that  repercussions 
from  the  Incident  are  far  from  over.  U.S.  Rep. 
John  Rarlck  of  Baton  Rouge  says  he  is  ask- 
ing the  House  Internal  Security  Committee 
for  a  full-scale  Investigation  of  the  Black 
Muslims. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Louisiana  NAACP 
planned  a  public  Inquiry  Into  the  shooting 
next  week  patterned  after  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Memphis  NAACP  following  the 
alleged  police  beating  death  of  a  young  black 
last  year. 

The  city  was  clami>ed  under  a  curfew  and 
the  National  Guard  was  called  out  for  three 
days  after  the  Incident.  There  were  no  major 
disturbances  but  the  city  remained  tense. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  appropriate  Senate  sub- 
committee— offhand  my  guess  would  be 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee headed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  , 
might  be  the  most  logical  subcommittee, 
but  any  one  of  the  properly  constituted 
committees  or  subcommittees  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  matter  would  sat- 
isfy my  purposes — would  look  into  this 
matter  not  only  to  obtain  the  facts,  but 
in  the  hope  that  the  valuable  services  of 
the  FBI  and  any  other  investigative 
agency  of  this  Government  would  not 
be  lacking  in  the  future  as  they  were  in 
the  case  of  the  Baton  Rouge  situation. 
Tlais  situation  could  have  been  avoided 
had  the  diligence  that  is  usually  typi- 
cal of  the  FBI  been  exerted  in  this 
case. 

The  Treasury  Department  should  also 
be  alerted  to  look  into  this  matter.  It  is 
my  impression  that  the  Treasury  agents 
have  been  extremely  diligent  in  watch- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  mem- 
bers. I  should  think  they  would  show 
the  same  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Black  Muslims,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
these  killings  by  the  Muslims  around  the 
country.  Perhaps  with  the  cooperation 
of  other  agencies  of  Government  we  can 
see  to  it  that  this  organization  becomes 
as  aware  of  its  duty  to  look  into  the 
affairs  of  the  Black  Muslims  as  it  does 
with  respect  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  any  group  which, 
on  the  basis  of  race,  national  origin,  re- 
ligion, or  any  other  basis,  seeks  to  deny 
any  citizen,  be  he  black  or  white,  of  the 
rights  which  are  his  under  the  Consti- 
tution. If  what  we  experienced  in  Baton 
Flouge  is  to  become  a  pattern  and  is  to 
be  visited  upon  other  cities  in  the  Na- 
tion, perhaps  even  including  Baton 
Rouge  a  second  time,  it  is  time  that  the 
Federal  Government,  in  line  with  the 
duties  with  which  have  been  been  im- 
posed upon  it  in  the  laws  passed  by 
Congress,  should  provide  its  best  efforts 
to  protect  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
country,   who   in   this  instance   happen 


to  be  citizens  of  the  State  which  I  have 
the  honor,  in  part,  to  represent. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  before  a  motion  to  adjourn 
is  made,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


PROGRAM    FOR    MONCAY.    JANUARY    31 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  Monday  next  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  11  a.m.  Fol- 
lowing recognition  of  the  two  leaders, 
there  will  be  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes.  At 
the  conclusion  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, the  unfinished  business — the  equ£d 
employment  opportunities  bill — will  be 
laid  before  the  Senate.  Time  will  then  be- 
gin rimning  on  the  pending  amendment 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin)  with  a  vote  on  the  Ervin 
amendment  to  occur  at  2  p.m.  Although 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  not  yet  been 
ordered,  the  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment will  be  a  rollcall  vote.  Additional 
rollcall  votes  can  be  anticipated  during 
the  remainder  of  Monday  afternoon. 

PROGRAM    FOR    TUESDAY,    FEBRUARY     1 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9:45  a.m. 
After  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized, the  following  Senators  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each 
and  in  the  order  stated:  Senators  Pear- 
son, Fannin,  Ellender,  Goldwater,  and 
Young. 

A  period  for  routine  morning  business 
will  follow,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes,  to  end  at  11 :30  a.m. 

Beginning  at  11:30  a.m.,  there  will  be 
1  hour  of  controlled  time  for  debate  on 
the  motion  to  invoke  cloture.  At  12:30 
p.m.  in  accordance  with  standing  rule 
XXII,  a  mandatory  live  quorum  call  will 
occur.  When  a  quorum  has  been  estab- 
lished, an  automatic  rollcall  vote  will  im- 
mediately occur  on  the  motion  to  invoke 
cloture — at  about  12:45. 

If  cloture  is  invoked  on  Tuesday,  the 
EEOE  bUl  will  be  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, under  the  rule,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business  until  disposed  of. 

If  cloture  is  not  invoked  on  Tuesday, 
presiunably  another  cloture  motion  will 
have  been  filed  on  Monday,  with  a  rollcall 
vote  on  that  cloture  motion  to  occur  on 
Wednesday.  Meanwhile,  amendments 
would  be  called  up  for  action  during  the 
remainder  of  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Senators  are  reminded,  therefore,  of 
rollcall  votes  on  Monday,  the  first  to 
occur  at  2  p.m.;  and  there  will  be  roll- 
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call  votes  on  Tuesday,  the  first  to  occur 
at  about  12:45  p.m. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  should  state 
that  the  time  on  Tuesday  next — which 
has  been  set  aside  for  the  control  of 
Senators  Fannin,  Ellender,  Goldwater, 
and  Young — will  be  for  the  purpose  of 
eulogia  to  our  late  departed  former  col- 
league. Senator  Carl  Hayden.  I  also 
should  state  that  the  time  on  Wednesday 
which  has  been  set  aside  for  the  Senators 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles  and  Mr. 
GuRNEY)  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  any 
additional  eulogies  that  Senators  wish  to 
express  in  connection  with  the  passing 
of  our  late  departed  former  colleague, 
Senator  Spessard  Holland. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M.  MON- 
DAY, JANUARY  31.  1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtil 
11  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
3:44  p.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday,  January  31,  1972,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Nominations  received  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  referred  January  28,  1972: 
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District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agenct 

John  J.  Qunther,  Esq.,  for  appointment 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  for  a  term  of  5  years,  effective 
on  and  after  March  4,  1972.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  592, 
79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended. 

WlUie  L.  Leftwlch,  Esq.,  for  appointment 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  for  a  term  of  5  years,  effective  on 
and  after  March  4,  1972,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  592, 
79  th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended. 
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CLEAN  WATER  THROUGH 
DREDGING 


HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  January  28.  1972 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  America's  expanding  in- 
dustrial economy  has  had  a  massive  im- 
pact on  our  precious  environment.  All 
too  often,  we  have  seemingly  been  forced 
to  choose  between  industrial  progress  or 
ecological  protection.  Hence,  it  is  in- 
deed refreshing  to  read  of  a  major  In- 
dustry dedicating  its  resources  to  the 
reduction  and  elimination  of  water  pol- 
lution. 

I  refer  to  the  industry  of  dredging,  and 
to  the  recent  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Her- 
bert Bur6  before  the  Northeastern  Re- 
gional Conference  of  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Military  Engineers. 

Mr.  Bure  is  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Ellicott  Machine  Corp., 
of  Baltimore.  Md.  This  company,  for 
years,  has  been  the  leader  of  the  dredg- 
ing industry  and  is  responsible  for  most 
of  the  modern  techniques  in  dredging 
developed  in  this  centurj'. 

He  points  out  that  improper  techniques 
of  dredging  can  very  well  lead  to  greater 
pollution  levels.  Hence,  he  boldJy  pro- 
poses that  the  industry  commit  them- 
selves to  the  development  of  technology 
to  minimize  environmental  disruption. 
Mr.  Bure  approaches  this  crucial  prob- 
lem directly  and  proposes  various  meth- 
ods by  which  dredgers  can  effectuate 
positive  changes  to  improve  our  eco- 
logical system. 

Mr.  Bure's  address  should  not,  I  be- 
lieve, be  viewed  merely  in  the  light  of 
one  industrj'.  His  remarks  can  and  must 
be  applied  to  all  industries,  large  and 
small.  It  offers  a  model  for  all  who  wish 
to  effectively  clean  up  this  country.  The 
responsibility  lies  not  with  the  "other 
guy,"  but  with  ourselves.  Solutions  to 
this  vast  and  complex  problem  are  not 
easy.  But  with  the  commitment  exem- 
plified by  Mr.  Burl's  address,  these  an- 
swers cannot  be  far  off. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Bure's  address  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  so  that  my  col- 


leagues in  the  Senate  might  read  of  his 
positive  proposals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Clean  Water  Throcoh  Dredging 
(Presented  at  the  Northeastern  Regional  Con- 
ference of  the  Society  of  American  Military 
Engineers  by  Herbert  P.  Bure) 
I  am  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  this 
afternoon  to  speak  In  my  home  town  on  a 
subject  which  my  associates  and  I  at  Ellicott 
have  addressed  at  meetings  all  over  the 
United  States  and  in  various  other  parts  of 
the  world.  This  subject  bears  the  provocative 
title  "Clean  Water  Through  Dredging,"  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  it  has  been  selected 
with  the  most  constructive  Intent.  In  fact, 
I  hope  this  afternoon  to  present  to  you  a 
brief  summary  of  various  points  of  fact  and 
conviction  which  will  hopefully  present  a 
challenge  to  many  of  you  who  are  in  one  way 
or  another  associated  with  dredging  and 
marine  construction. 

In  any  conference  which  is  in  some  way 
related  to  military  and  civil  engineering,  or 
public  works  and  construction,  we  must  face 
the  issue  that  our  expanding  Industrial  econ- 
omy has  a  severe  impact  on  the  natural 
environment.  The  subject  which  I  want  to 
address  is  limited  to  the  environment  of 
water  and  land,  and  the  industrial  economy 
is  represented  by  marine  construction  of  vari- 
ous types,  and  in  particular,  dredging.  It  is 
a  subject  which  is  getting  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  particularly  on  a  pseudo-scientific 
basis  with  political  and  emotional  overtones. 
This  is  an  approach  which  Is  difficult  to 
handle  for  people  with  engineering  back- 
ground and  education,  but  is.  of  course,  far 
more  appealing  to  the  general  public.  Some- 
how, it  appears  that  in  environmental  dis- 
cussions there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same 
need  for  substantiation,  relationship  to  facts 
and  the  same  concern  for  putting  things  in 
their  proper  perspective,  as  we  are  used  to,  as 
engineers  and  businessmen. 

In  the  dredging  industry  we  find  ourselves 
poorly  conditioned  and  trained  to  handle  a 
situation  of  this  type,  because  we  are  sud- 
denly cast  in  the  role  of  villains,  instead  of 
being  Identified,  as  we  ourselves  properly 
think,  with  the  constructive  progress  in- 
tended to  be  beneficial  both  to  the  nation,  its 
economy  and  our  particular  enterprises.  We 
are  action  and  results  oriented,  and  find  our- 
selves bridled  by  agencies  and  people  who 
have  the  power  to  stop  the  operation,  but 
still  lack  the  ability  to  put  together  the 
knowledge  and  Judgment  to  get  It  going 
again. 

This  represents  such  a  change  in  pace  that 
we  get  the  impression  that  the  situation  Is 


hopeless — "Like  getting  hit  over  the  head". 
What  we  must  recognize  is  that  the  situation 
may  really  become  hopeless  If  we  as  a  group 
and  as  Individuals,  by  lack  of  action  on  our 
part,  leave  the  Initiative  to  politicians,  con- 
servationists, such  as  Sierra  clubs  and  simi- 
lar pressure  groups,  without  giving  these 
groups  the  benefit  of  the  professional  advice 
that  we,  as  a  group  and  as  individuals  are 
capable  of  giving. 

I  would  further  like  to  show  that  the  prob- 
lem, although  somewhat  Intangible  because 
of  poor  definition  at  this  time,  Is  not  all  that 
elusive,  and  that  it  will  respond  to  the  tradi- 
tional problem-solving  techniques  that  we 
in  business  and  government  have  used  as  a 
philosophy  in  many  other  situations.  There- 
fore, I  will  assume,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
but  with  conviction,  that  the  technical  prob- 
lems associated  with  environmental  control 
In  way  of  water  pollution  control  and  the 
role  of  dredging  under  this  new  and  poorly 
defined  set  of  conditions,  can  be  solved  by 
our  scientists  and  engineers,  provided  that 
we  adopt  the  business  and  management  ap- 
proach to  this  problem,  which  will  permit  us 
to  give  our  scientists  and  engineers  the  di- 
rection required,  in  order  to  come  up  with 
the  desired  results  within  reasonable  time 
and  cost.  As  a  result,  we  will  be  able  .to  de- 
Jine  a  number  of  objectives  which  we  can  set 
for  ourselves  as  individuals,  companies  and 
agencies,  which  should  assure  not  only  the 
continuation  and  progressive  advancement 
of  the  dredge  industry,  but  will  give  our 
dredge  industry  its  place  which  it  deserves, 
as  a  leader  in  the  fight  against  water  pollu- 
tion and  for  constructive  environmental  con- 
trol. 

Let  me  state  the  problem  In  simple  words. 
It  is  the  danger  of  further  contamination 
from  industrial  effluents  and  natural  pollu- 
tion to  our  rivers,  streams,  lakes,  ponds,  bays, 
harbors  and  other  types  of  water  bodies.  I 
emphasize  the  word  ■•further  contamination" 
because  most  of  the  water  bodies  mentioned 
are  now  polluted  to  a  degree,  and  If  anybody 
did  anything  further  in  the  way  of  construc- 
tion, dredging,  or  other  activity,  there  would 
be  increased  contamination  of  these  waters 
by  nature,  as  well  as  by  man  in  the  future. 
It  is  evident  that  there  Is  a  need  to  clean 
up  the  mess,  to  provide  cleaner  water,  and 
the  first  step  is  to  provide  positive  identifica- 
tion and  definition.  Contamination  of  our 
waters  has  always  occurred  and  natural  pol- 
lution is  perhaps  the  greatest  single  tvpe  of 
pollution  of  water.  Man-made  pollution.  If 
it  goes  unchecked,  is  probablv  a  function  of 
papulation  Increase  and  industrial  growth 
and  is.  therefore,  apt  to  become  progressively 
greater  in  the  future. 

Natural  pollution,  the  far  greater  of  the 
two,  as  it  will  be  recalled,  is  probably  fairly 
constant  and  an  ever  present  danger.  Most 
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of  us  here  in  the  room  have  a  fairly  good  Idea 
of  the  quantity  of  silt  which  Is  being  moved 
down  by  the  Mississippi  River  from  Minne- 
sota to  the  New  Orleans  delta  every  24  hour 
period,  and  this  tonnage — about  two  million 
tons — is  of  a  greater  magnitude  than  the 
total  combined  dally  capacity  of  all  dredges 
in  the  United  States. 

In  a  very  perceptive  article  by  Dr.  William 
T.  Pecora,  Director  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  presented  about  a  year  ago  and  en- 
titled, "Science  and  Equality  of  our  Environ- 
ment", he  says  and  I  quote,  "Natural  proc- 
esses are  by  far  the  principal  agents  In 
modifying  our  environment".  I  think  this  Is 
a  statement  of  fact  which  Is  often  overlooked 
within  our  dredging  Industry  and  sometimes 
deliberately  Ignored  by  conservationists. 

Secretary  Resor  of  the  Army,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers' 
195th  anniversary  celebration  In  Washington, 
DC,  made  some  remarks  with  which  most 
of  us  are  familiar,  and  I  would  like  to  quote 
Just  a  few  statements  which  help  put  the 
problem  in  focus.  He  said,  'There  is  no  sim- 
ple way  to  quantify  the  value  of  a  river  in  its 
natural  state  or  to  calculate  the  point  at 
which  the  present  demands  of  commerce  put 
too  heavy  a  tax  on  the  future,  o'*  recreation- 
al development  becomes  despoliation.  Strik- 
ing a  balance  will  require  complex  analysis 
and  sensitive  Judgment.  We  cannot  assume 
that  any  use  or  alteration  of  natural  re- 
sources is  necessarily  a  change  for  the  worse. 
For  it  may  actually  enhance  quality  of  life. 
But  we  also  cannot  respond  blindly  to  the 
pressures  to  construct,  dredge,  and  fill ,  or  we 
will  not  serve  the  public  interest  and  will  be 
swept  away  in  a  flood  of  public  resent- 
ment".— Then  he  goes  on  to  say.  "What  Is 
needed  now  Is  a  technology  which  system- 
atically minimizes  environmental  disrup- 
tion." I  think  every  word  In  that  last  state- 
ment is  exactly  right — we  need  a  technol- 
ogy— we  need  it  now — It  has  to  be  systemati- 
cal— and  it  has  to  minimize  environmental 
disruption.  What  It  does  not  say  Is  that  en- 
vironmental disruption  can  be  stopped  all  at 
once.  No  more  than  we  can  stop  the  weather 
or  natural  disasters  by  legislation. 

It  is  time  to  make  a  bold  statement  at  this 
point — dredging  a-s  a  technique  and  method. 
Is  one  of  the  very  few,  if  not  the  only,  avail- 
able means  to  reduce  or  avoid  certain  types 
of  water  pollution.  When  we  address  this 
subject,  we  must,  of  course,  define  water  pol- 
lution and  recognize  the  specific  areas  of 
water  pollution  with  which  we  are  dealing  In 
our  industry  of  dredging  and  marine  con- 
struction. I  am  going  to  give  you  a  practical 
definition,  not  a  very  scientific  one,  but  one 
that  we  have  to  live  with  by  courtesy  of 
ecologists  and  conservationists.  Water  pol- 
lution, they  say.  Is  any  change  which  effects 
the  practical  condition  of  the  water  adversely 
for  any  purpose.  Logically  then,  pollution 
control  prevents  or  prohibits  a  change  which 
effects  the  practical  condition  of  water  ad- 
versely for  any  purpose.  You  will  note  that 
this  definition  of  pollution  control  does  not 
guarantee  clean  water,  but  Is  supposed  to 
prevent  it  from  getting  dirtier. 

Among  the  many  types  of  water  pollution 
recognized  by  various  agencies,  there  are  four 
(4)  with  which  we  are  primarily  con- 
cerned:— the  release  of  toxic  or  poisonous 
material  Into  the  water;  excessive  blo-cheml- 
cal  oxygen  demands,  referred  to  as  OD  or 
BOD  by  scientists  and  measured  In  particles 
of  free  oxygen  remaining  per  million  particles 
of  water:  turbidity  or  an  expression  of  sus- 
pended solids  or  sludge  In  the  water,  most  of 
which  by  the  way,  comes  under  the  heading 
of  natural  pollution  such  as  silt  and  mud 
carried  by  rivers  and  streams;  and  finally, 
causes  of  water  pollution  may  Include  the 
changing  of  the  relative  flow  of  water  by 
means  of  obstruction,  diversion,  filling,  or 
other  natural  or  man-made  changes  In  the 
earth  under  and  surrounding  any  body  of 
water. 
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A  dredging  operation  may  relate  to  any  or 
all  of  these  causes  of  water  pollution  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  A  primary  reason  may  be 
that  the  construction  project  Is  poorly  de- 
signed or  does  not  meet  today's  standards  for 
environmental  protection.  I  leave  this  as  an 
observation  in  order  to  concentrate  on  the 
real  aspects  of  dredge  operation  towards 
water  pollution.  Whether  the  dredge  Is  of  the 
mechanical  type,  such  as  a  clamshell  or  dip- 
per dredge  and  dumping  Into  barges,  or  of 
the  hydraulic  or  suction  type,  such  as  a  hop- 
per dredge,  dustpan,  or  hydraulic  pipeline 
cutterhead  dredge,  the  water  pollution  affect 
Is  limited  to  the  excavating  and  the  discharge 
end  of  the  operation.  With  respect  to  the  dis- 
charge end.  whether  dumping  into  a  scow, 
filling  the  hoppers  of  a  hopper  dredge,  or 
reclaiming  land  with  a  hydraulic  pipeline 
dredge,  pollution  control  Is  primarily  a  func- 
tion of  technique  and  management  of  opera- 
tion and  as  little  bearing  on  the  design  of  the 
equipment,  excepting  that  In  a  suction  or 
hydraulic  dredge  the  problem  is  reduced  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  capability  designed 
into  the  dredge  to  carry  a  higher  percentage 
of  solids  in  the  mixture.  On  the  excavating 
or  material  acquisition  side  of  the  dredge, 
the  design  and  construction  of  the  equipment 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  release  of  material 
outside  of  the  sphere  of  acquisition  by  spill- 
ing or  dropping,  and  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
most  studies  of  dredging  operations  In  con- 
nection with  environmental  protection,  have 
been  based  on  ancient  and  obsolete  dredging 
equipment. 

The  Office  of  Water  Programs,  EPA  Region 
X  In  Seattle,  Washington,  recently  released 
a  study  dated  July  1971  entitled  "The  Effects 
of  Dredging  on  Water  Quality  In  the  North- 
west", and  while  the  make  some  constructive 
suggestions  on  dredging  techniques  to  avoid 
pollution,  all  of  their  studies  are  based  on 
some  40  pipeline  dredges  and  4  hopper 
dredges,  of  which  only  two  or  three  are  from 
the  last  12  years,  and  I  estimate  that  the 
average  age  of  the  remaining  units  Is  any- 
where between  20  and  60  years  old.  I  do  not 
deny  the  fact  that  these  were  the  dredges 
available  for  the  study  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west, but  It  Is  unfortunate  that  no  allowance 
has  been  made  in  the  study  for  Improved 
efficiency  of  dredging  equipment  of  more  re- 
cent vintage.  If  we  agree  that  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  ourselves,  our  Industry,  and 
to  politicians,  conservationists,  and  ecolo- 
gists because  of  the  value,  experience  and 
understanding  which  we  have  in  the  indus- 
try which  is  not  generally  known  to  outsiders, 
then  we  should  define  the  way  In  which  we 
can  discharge  this  responsibility  to  ourselves 
and  others.  I  propose  we  do  so  by  setting 
five  objectives  which  are  technical  and  pro- 
fessional In  character,  and  I  would  outline 
these  as  follows: 

I.  The  first  objective  on  the  professional 
side  which  really  affects  all  of  us  to  a  sig- 
nificant degree.  Is  that  we  must  provide  a 
common  forum  for  our  engineers  and  scien- 
tists to  train  ourselves  and  each  other  in 
better  definitions  of  the  problem  and  in  the 
positive  attitude  which  we  must  acquire  to 
lead  to  action  In  our  approach  in  the  dredge 
industry,  whether  we  are  operators,  builders, 
designers,  civil  engineers,  or  carry  other  re- 
sponsibilities. We  must  do  this  in  order  to 
bring  our  professional  opinion  to  the  fore 
in  the  world.  In  other  words,  we  must  learn 
to  condition  ourselves  to  adopt  a  positive  and 
active  approach  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  ever-Increasing  water  contamination 
and  pollution.  To  put  It  more  plainly,  we 
should  stop  complaining  and  commiserating 
with  one  another  and  show  a  mature  and 
professional  attitude  to  the  outside  world. 

n.  Now,  to  get  over  to  the  technical  side — 
It  Is  obvious  that  we  have  to  develop  Im- 
proved methods  and  equipment  in  the  dredge 
Industry.  We  need  both,  to  avoid  contribut- 
ing to  water  pollution  and  start  reducing 
the  effect  that  a  dredge  operation  may  have 
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on  its  environment  by  Insisting  on  greater 
precision  In  dredge  operation  and  more  con- 
trol In  avoiding  material  run-off.  In  the 
equipment,  we  must  design  more  efficient 
dredging  machinery,  both  In  mechanical  and 
hydraulic  dredge  design,  so  that  we  do  not 
lose  material  behind  the  cut  or  stir  up  mate- 
rial around  the  cutter  or  bucket.  The  keynote 
here  Is  to  Improve  efficiency  by  reducing  the 
losses.  This  goes  together  with  Improved  civil 
designs  which  allow  for  more  efficient  appli- 
cation of  dredging  equipment.  It  should  be 
apparent  that  in  this  approach,  the  cost  per 
cubic  yard  may  not  necessarily  increase  be- 
cause a  greater  efficiency,  will  be  obtained 
In  the  overall  operation. 

III.  Referring  again  to  the  professional  ob- 
jectives which  we  must  set  for  ourselves.  I 
think  that  perhaps  the  most  apparent  lack 
In  general  understanding  of  water  pollution, 
in  specific  relation  to  a  dredging  operation, 
is  that  there  Is  a  time  element  which  Is  an 
Important  dimension  in  evaluation  of  the 
environmental  affect  of  a  certain  dredging 
operation.  To  put  it  simply,  you  can't  clean 
up  the  store  with  a  broom  without  stirring 
up  a  certain  amount  of  dust.  But,  does  that 
mean  that  the  clean-up  operation  creates 
dust?  If  you  come  back  an  hour  later,  the 
store  Is  cleaner  than  it  was  before  you  took 
the  broom  to  it. — There  is  the  time  element. 
Applying  this  observation  to  dredging.  If  you 
have  a  certain  amount  of  sludge  or  even 
poisonous  material  In  the  bottom  of  a  river 
or  channel,  you  may  stir  up  some  of  the  stuff 
while  you  are  trying  to  clean  it  out  with  a 
dredge,  and  It  is  certainly  desirable  to  keep 
this  stirring  or  turbidity  to  a  very  minimum, 
but  if  it  needs  cleaning  up,  the  only  way  Is 
to  go  to  It  and  use  the  best  methods  and 
equipment  available.  A  temporary  reduction 
In  catch  of  the  fisherman  downstream  may 
be  of  far  .smaller  economic  Impact  than  a 
reduction  of  draft  In  a  channel  which  may 
eventually  starve  a  harbor  from  traffic — per- 
manently! Please  note  that  after  the  channel 
Is  cleaned  up  by  dredging,  the  fisherman 
will  improve  his  harvest  also. 

IV.  We  must  also  learn  to  sort,  share,  and 
coordinate  existing  Information  and  to  pre- 
sent this  In  a  communicable  form  to  our 
politicians,  conseivat-onists  and  similar 
groups  to  show  our  willingness  to  share  fac- 
tual information  and  fundamental  theory 
with  the  world,  in  order  to  help  Improve  the 
enviroimient.  We  at  Ellicott  have  emphasized 
the  need  to  develop  and  promote  our  art  In 
the  dredging  industry  into  science,  in  order 
to  provide  a  common  base  from  which  all 
of  us  can  build  faster  towards  a  more  pro- 
gressive future.  We  have  conducted  a  great 
many  seminars  on  our  own  to  present  the 
fundamental  dredge  system  theory  applica- 
ble to  dydraullc  dredge  operations  and  de- 
signs, which  Is  beginning  to  get  wide  accept- 
ance. This  Is  Just  an  example  of  taking  a 
step  In  the  direction  of  converting  art  into 
science.  It  has  been  accomplished  in  prac- 
tically all  other  technologies  and  Industrial 
endeavors,  and  there  Is  no  reason  why  it 
could  not  be  accomplished  in  the  dredge 
Industry. 

V.  As  the  final  objective,  both  technical 
and  professional  in  character,  we  must  de- 
velop better  guidelines  in  our  own  Immedi- 
ate areas  of  responsibility  for  predicting  side 
effects  related  to  pollution  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, of  dredging  equipment  and  Its  opera- 
tion. There  Is  a  great  need  for  factual  Infor- 
mation in  this  area,  and  this  Information  is 
available  only  from  direct  sources  in  our  in- 
dustry. If  we  make  It  available  to  the  proper 
authorities.  It  may  serve  as  a  practical  basis 
for  compromising  political  objectives  with 
practical  legislation  and  regulation,  and  the 
time  Is  now. 

Some  14  bills  of  new  proposed  legislation 
were  presented  earlier  this  year  by  the  Ad- 
ministration to  the  Congress  on  recommen- 
dation of  the  President's  Council  for  Envir- 
onmental Quality.  Many  of  these  have  to  do 
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with  standards  and  deOnltlons  for  water  pol- 
lution and  control.  I  suggest  that  many  of  us 
would  make  extremely  knowledgeable  and 
skilled  witnesses  to  the  congressional  com- 
mittees which  are  reviewing  these  bills,  if  we 
were  willing  to  make  ourselves  available. 

In  summary,  I  wish  to  call  on  this  fine  rep- 
resentative group  in  the  dredge  and  marine 
construction  Industry  to  recognize  that  we 
have  a  problem  on  hand  which  is  generally 
referred  to  as  water  pollution;  and  that — to 
reverse  a  popular  saying — "voe  are  not  a  part 
of  this  problem,  but  we  can  contribute  to 
the  solution".  The  solution  Is  not  all  that 
apparent,  and  we  need  to  work  on  It  to  bring 
It  out  and  to  promote  It  to  the  world.  The 
key  to  this  poUution  issue  is  to  provide  Im- 
proved methods  and  equipment  in  the  dredge 
Industry  in  order  to  run  more  efficient  oper- 
ations requiring  new  developments  In  equip- 
ment and  a  higher  level  of  management  and 
skill  in  operation.  To  do  so,  we  must  assess 
our  level  of  art  and  help  convert  It  to  science 
to  provide  a  common  basis  for  further  im- 
provement. We  at  Elllcott  are  dedicating  our 
resources  to  this  purpose.  I  thank  you. 
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innovation  Is  paid  for  by  funds  from  Wash- 
ington, and  accepted  on  our  behalf  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  The  federalization 
of  local  districts  was  completed  with  the 
enactment  of  ESEA  in  1965,  and  under  the 
law-making  policies  assumed  by  HEW,  the 
control  grows  tighter  dally.  Only  about  ten 
percent  of  the  decisions  affecting  local  school 
districts  are  made  by  the  local  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  River  of  Education  Is  too 
highly  contaminated  for  this  small  fraction 
of  Influence  to  make  an  Imoresslon  at  the 
local  level. 
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ON  THE  POLLUTION  OF  EDUCATION 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  underscored  the  importance  of  lo- 
cal control  of  public  education  when  he 
stated  in  his  recent  state  of  the  Union 
addre.ss : 

All  Of  my  recommendations,  however,  will 
be  rooted  In  one  fundamental  principle  with 
which  there  can  be  no  comproml.se:  Local 
school  boards  must  have  control  over  local 
schools. 

Yet,  the  clear  record  of  his  adminis  - 
tration  in  the  public  and  private  edu- 
cational field  has  been  one  of  more 
Federal  control  and  Federal  interven- 
tion, denying  a  voice  to  the  local  elected 
officials,  than  any  President  who  pre- 
ceded him.  The  President's  noble  rhet- 
oric is  belied  by  his  recommendations  for 
billions  of  dollars  in  Federal  funds  for 
education  and  by  his  failure  to  direct  his 
appointed  HEW  and  Justice  Department 
officials  to  stop  their  Federal  usurpation 
of  the  people's  educational  systems  and 
comply  with  the  law  of  the  land,  which 
is  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  enacted 
pursuant  thereto  by  Congress  which  pro*- 
hibit  such  Federal  control  and  inter- 
meddling. 

Dr.  Joseph  P.  Bean,  medical  doctor, 
and  former  member  of  the  Glendale 
Calif..  Board  of  Education  as  well  as  a 
self-educated  student  and  scholar  in  the 
field  of  education,  has  placed  the  blame 
for  the  breakdown  in  public  education 
largely  upon  the  federalization  of  local 
school  districts.  On  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
cent resignation  as  a  trustee  of  the  Glen- 
dale Unified  School  District,  Dr.  Bean 
delivered  a  remarkable  speech  entitled 
•'Public  Education — A  River  of  Pollu- 
tion" which  he  concluded  with  these 
words : 

I  have  been  to  the  River  of  Education  and 
have  found  it  polluted.  I  have  concluded  this 
pollution  is  irremedlal  at  the  local  level  be- 
cause pollutants  are  poured  Into  the  river 
at  the  federal  level  and  more  pollutants 
are  added  at  the  state  level.  Nearly  every 


Dr.  Bean's  address  comprises  the  distil- 
lation   of   coimtless   hours   of   reading, 
study,  thought,  and  observation  on  his 
part  in   the    field  of   education.   After 
briefly  tracing  the  history  of  public  edu- 
cation from  the  1820-s,  he  explains  how 
Jolui  Dewey  and  his  "progressive"  dis- 
ciples laid  the  foundation  for  the  schools 
to  play  an  active  role  in  building  a  new 
coUectivistic  social  order,  with  a  com- 
pletely state-owned  and  operated  econ- 
omy. Then  follov.s  an  exposition  of  sig- 
nificant innovations  introduced  into  edu- 
cation during  the  past  decade  and  which 
can  be  noted  in  effect  in  classrooms  across 
America  today.  Dr.  Bean  discusses  such 
innovations  as  the  sensitizing  of  students 
to  change  their  attitudes   and  beliefs, 
downgrading   and  even  elimination   of 
textbooks,  a  new  role  of  the  teacher  as  a 
change    agent,    and   an   insidious   plan 
called     PPBS — planning,      programing, 
budgeting  system — which  would  robot- 
ize children. 

In  resigning  his  post  with  the  Glendale 
Unified  School  District,  Dr.  Bean  was 
not  quitting  the  fight  for  locally  con- 
trolled schools — he  was  just  beginning  it. 
He  plans  to  form  a  corporation  named 
"The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Educa- 
tional Institutions"  as  well  as  to  write 
and  talk  in  order  to  alert  Americans  of 
the  cancer  which  is  destroying  American 
education  and  to  foster  the  improvement 
of  practices  in  our  schools. 

America's  future,  whether  it  be  a  free 
society  under  our  constitutional  Republic 
or  a  totalitarian  collectlvistic  society,  de- 
pends in  large  measure  on  how  our  youth 
are  trained  and  educated.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  President's  praiseworthy  recom- 
mendation that  local  school  boards  have 
control  over  local  schools  be  made  a 
reality  now. 

I  insert  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Bean's  address 
"Public  Education— River  of  Pollution" 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Public    Education — "RrvER    or    Pollution" 

(  By  Joseph  P.  Bean,  M.D.) 
[Published   by   The   Citizens   Committee  of 
California,  Inc.,   1110  South  Pomona  Ave- 
nue, Pullerton,  Calif. ) 

As  I  began  my  term  as  a  school  district 
trustee,  study  in  an  area  of  current  Interest 
to  the  board  would  take  me  into  the  byways 
of  education,  some  pleasant  and  some  not 
so  pleasant.  These  studies  always  Involved 
reading;  some  were  short  stories  and  some 
became  major  adventures.  Philosophers  whom 
I  had  read  and  half -forgotten  were  revisited 
with  great  thoroughness,  and  dozens  of  the 
world's  great  scholars  through  the  ages  whose 
thinking  has  contributed  to  educational 
development  were  read.  The  most  reading, 
however,  has  consisted  of  the  recent  and 
current  works  of  educational  theorists  and 
of  those  who  are  making  the  applications  of 
those  theories  in  the  classroom.  I  have 
attended  lectures  without  count,  workshops 
symposia,  and  conferences  in  many  districts 


Campuses  in  thU  and  other  states  were  visited 
to  see  first  hand  how  particular  Innovation* 
were  working.  "■ 

A  constant  theme  in  all  the  current  writ 
Ings  Is  change,  how  society  is  changing  how 
individuals  are  changing,  and  change  and 
more  change.  An  expression  coming  into  use 
is  "the  cutting  edge  of  change."  and  the  peo- 
ple on  the  cutting  edge  are  the  front-lLa 
innovators.  Most  of  the  change  we  see  il 
being  Induced  deliberately. 

So  much  of  my  study  Is  of  what  Is  happen, 
ing  on  that  cutting  edge,  and  I  have  come  to 
realize  lately  that  much  of  my  time  is  spent 
monitoring  it,  scanning  it  Incessantly  uica 
a  stereo  radar.  It  is  possible  to  anticipate 
what  we  will  be  seeing  in  education  and 
what  the  probable  effects  on  man  wiU  be 
In  a  few  minutes  we  will  speak  of  some  of 
these  things.  First,  however,  I  wish  to  present 
an  abbreviated  picture  of  what  has  gone  be- 
fore in  school  reform  in  this  country 

Beginning  In  the  1820's,  we  began  to  orga- 
nize state  systems  of  public  schools,  consist- 
Ing  chiefly  of  grammar  schools.  Later,  state- 
wide requirements  were  set  up  for  attend- 
ance, courses  of  study,  and  certification  of 
teachers.  After  1874  the  states  Included  the 
high  school  In  their  systems,  and  by  1900  we 
had  more  public  high  schools  than  private 
academies.  There  was  growing  pressure  to  en- 
act laws  requiring  all  children  to  attend 
public  schools.  In  1925  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  no  state  can  require  all  children  to 
attend  public  schools,  permitting  the  choice 
between  public  or  private  schools  to  remain 
with  parents. 

Both  public  and  private  schools  offered 
what  we  call  traditional  education,  holdhig 
that  schools  exist  primarily  to  transmit 
systematic  knowledge.  A  large  share  of  ele- 
mentary education  was  given  to  reading 
writing  and  arithmetic,  and  the  high  school 
stressed  the  teaching  of  academic  courses 
in  history,  English,  mathematics,  science, 
and  foreign  languages.  Students  were  expect- 
ed to  extend  maximum  effort  to  achieve  hljjh 
standards. 

Education  In  schools  has  three  basic  com- 
ponents: (1)  the  alms  and  purposes  of  edu- 
cation. (2)  the  courses  offered  and  their  con- 
tent, and  (3)  the  process  or  method  of  in- 
struction. 

In  thU  century  traditional  educational 
alms,  content,  and  methods  have  been  pro- 
foundly Influenced  by  several  Innovations 
and  philosophies.  Some  of  the  periods  of  re- 
form have  been  long  and  pervasive  while 
others  have  presented  themselves  as  mere 
fads. 

The  first  significant  Innovative  phase  was 
Initiated  by  John  Dewey  and  hl.s  colleagues. 
By  1905  Dewey  had  become  the  dominant 
voice  in  teacher  education  with  his  home 
base  at  Coltunbla  University.  Harvard  and 
many  of  our  other  great  universities  adopted 
his  philosophy. 

Dewey  changed  the  aim,  content,  and 
methods  of  education.  It  Is  Important  to  un- 
derstand why  and  how  he  changed  the  aim 
of  our  schools.  He  was  a  national  socialist, 
promoting  one  hundred  percent  state  control 
or  ownership  of  property,  of  all  means  of 
production,  whether  capital,  natural  re- 
sources, or  labor.  He  called  It  collectivism. 
In  1905  he  organized  the  Intercollegiate 
Socialist  Society,  along  with  Jack  London, 
Upton  Sinclair,  Walter  Llppmann,  and  WEB. 
Dubois.  In  1921  the  Society  changed  Its 
name  to  the  League  for  Industrial  Democ- 
racy, and  Dewey  served  as  Its  president  in 
1941.  Its  aim  was  to  put  teachers  in  the 
classroom  who  were  collectlvlsts,  as  well  as 
ministers  In  the  pulpits  and  leaders  In  the 
labor  unions.  In  1962  the  League  formed  an 
action  arm  called  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society. 

Early  In  the  century  Dewey  had  formed  the 
Progressive  Education  Association  and  the 
American  Association  of  University  Profes- 
sors. These  two  organizations  were  commit- 
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ted  to  the  goaJ  of  collectivizing  the  United 
States. 

Dewey  assigned  to  the  schools  a  revolution- 
ary mission  to  reform  society,  including  Its 
economic  system.  This  changed  the  aim  of 
education,  of  course,  from  Its  traditional  pur- 
pose. The  chief  Instrument  to  accomplish 
this  reform  of  our  country  was  the  Mse  of 
Boclal  studies  instead  of  the  separate  dis- 
ciplines of  history,  geography,  economics,  etc. 
By  the  1930's  the  political  climate  was  suit- 
able for  their  work,  and  social  studies  de- 
partments were  formed  In  public  schools  In 
several  important  local  systems  In  the 
United  States.  By  the  forties  social  studies 
had  moved  Into  the  elementary  schools. 

Included  In  this  movement  were  many  of 
tiie  best  minds  of  the  country.  They  wrote 
volumes  and  lectured  endlessly  on  the  theme 
that  the  schools  take  an  active  part  In  build- 
ing a  new  social  order,  with  a  completely 
state-owned  and  operated  economy. 

Having  changed  the  aim  of  the  schools,  the 
content  of  education  also  underwent  great 
changes.  New  textbooks  were  written  and  the 
old  ones  revised  to  present  the  coUectlvlst 
aim.  The  third  component  of  education, 
method,  was  also  changed.  There  was  em- 
phasis on  Ufe-adjustment  of  the  student, 
learning  by  doing  called  the  discovery 
method. 

It  was  a  permissive  approach  and  did  for 
education  what  Spock  did  for  child  rearing. 

During  and  Immediately  following  World 
War  11,  the  emphasis  on  creating  a  new  eco- 
nomic and  social  order  In  this  country  was 
expanded  to  Include  the  entire  globe.  The 
whole  world  would  be  better  off  as  a  global 
collective  and  to  achieve  this  a  political 
mechanism  of  global  government  would  be 
necessary.  The  global  government  would  re- 
move the  sovereignty  of  all  countries.  Even 
national  boundaries  would  be  erased.  This 
expanded  role  of  the  schools  is  well  stated  In 
one  textbook  which  reads  "Allegiance  to  a 
nation  is  the  biggest  stumbling  block  to 
creation  of  International  government.  Na- 
tional boundaries  and  the  concept  of  sover- 
eignty must  be  abolished.  The  quickest  way 
to  abolish  . .  .  sovereignty  Is  to  condition  the 
young  to  another  and  broader  allegiance. 
Opinion  favorable  to  international  govern- 
ment will  be  developed  In  the  social  studies 
in  the  elementary  school." 

The  teaching  of  geography  Is  now  used  to 
break  down  the  Isolation  of  nation  Identity 
In  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  develop  in- 
stead a  world  sense.  The  social  planners  state 
that  the  attitudes  brought  to  school  by  the 
child  which  are  harmful  to  building  world 
citizenship  are  "corrected"  whenever  possible 
and  replaced  with  the  "proper"  attitudes 
simply  by  the  wise  use  of  geography  In  the 
classroom. 

A  few  months  ago,  I  objected  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  series  of  textbooks  in  social  studies 
for  the  elementary  grades  by  the  California 
State  Board  of  Education.  These  books  are 
geared  to  develop  a  readiness  In  the  child  for 
a  global  coUectlvlst  economy,  under  one  gov- 
ernment. A  newspaper  reporter  asked  me  If  I 
didn't  think  global  government  would  be  a 
good  thing.  My  response  was,  of  course,  that 
It  Is  the  collectivism  which  I  object  to, 
whether  on  a  world  basis.  In  the  United 
States,  in  California,  or  In  a  school  district. 
Furthermore,  it  has  been  well  established 
that  world  government  could  exist  only  as  a 
coUectlvlst  state. 

In  1952  and  '53  aroused  public  opinion 
against  this  abuse  of  the  public  schools  put 
a  crimp  in  the  actions  and  statements  of  the 
social  planners.  Many  Individuals  and  oi^a- 
nizations  went  underground  at  that  time, 
and  did  not  surface  again  until  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Itself  populated 
mostly  with  collectlvlsts.  removed  such  laws 
as  would  curtail  their  actions.  Since  their  re- 
lurfaclng  in  the  sixties,  we  have  all  become 
familiar  with  the  remarkable  success  In 
achieving  their  aim. 
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In  1955  the  Progressive  Education  Associa- 
tion disbanded,  and  many  educators  passed 
by  the  movement  for  newer  and  more  promis- 
ing methods  of  reform.  It  had  been  so  perva- 
sive, however,  that  It  has  continued  to  be 
dominant  over  traditional  education  In  the 
classroom  and  Its  philosophy,  in  fact,  is  In 
control  of  American  education.  The  educa- 
tional theorists,  textbooks  writers,  professors 
In  our  universities,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  teachers,  are  unshamedly  collectlv- 
lsts. It  Is  a  fact  which  Is  taken  for  granted 
and  little  attention  Is  now  paid  to  the  fact 
that  their  economic,  political,  and  social  phi- 
losophy is  remaking  and  has  already  greatly 
remade  our  country.  Charles  Reich  in  his  re- 
cent book  "The  Greening  of  America"  says 
the  social  revolution  of  the  new  generation 
Is  so  successful  and  complete  that  it  lacks 
only  the  change  In  the  political  structure  as 
Its  final  act.  In  fact,  our  laws.  Institutions, 
and  social  structure  are  rapidly  changing  be- 
cause of  the  revolution  of  the  new  generation. 

After  Dewey's  movement,  the  next  era  of 
reform  has  been  marked  by  Its  innovations  in 
methods  of  Instruction.  After  Sputnik  In 
1957,  a  sense  of  national  urgency  concerning 
our  deficiencies  In  education  elicited  numer- 
ous Innovative  programs  and  techniques. 
The^e  Include  the  use  of  teaching  machines, 
team  teaching,  television,  non-graded  classes, 
computers,  etc. 

In  the  sixties,  as  Innovations  became  more 
widely  used,  the  federal  government  became 
interested  in  speeding  up  the  development  of 
new  ways  of  teaching.  The  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  provided 
one  hundred  million  dollars  to  set  up  cen- 
ters which  would  develop  exemplary  school 
programs  as  models  for  use  In  the  districts. 
'Exemplary'  has  been  interpreted  to  mean 
Innovative  and  experimental  programs,  and 
the  centers,  called  centers  for  Programs  to 
Advance  Creativity  In  Education  (PACE) 
have  developed  quite  a  volume  of  Innova- 
tions. Once  the  experimental  stage  of  a  proj- 
ect is  complete,  the  program  Is  then  exported 
to  any  district  which  v^ants  It.  It  Is  sometimes 
the  case  that  the  project  Is  still  In  the  experi- 
mental stage  when  It  Is  exported.  More  on 
this  later. 

Team  teaching.  flexible  scheduling, 
elimination  of  grade  levels  permitting  stu- 
dents to  move  up  the  scale  at  their  own 
speed,  teaching  machines,  use  of  television, 
elimination  of  four-walled  classrooms,  et«.. 
are  Innovations  Which  relieved  the  rigid  pro- 
grams and  teaching  practices  In  many 
schools.  If  these  methods  had  been  used  to 
Improve  schools  where  traditional  education 
Is  taught,  I  believe  they  would  have  achieved 
some  real  progress  In  the  art  of  teaching,  or 
at  least  they  could  have  been  given  a  fair 
trial.  But  we  attempted  to  apply  these  new 
techniques  to  schools  whose  philosophy  wus 
Inherently  bad  and  all  we  accomplished  was 
different  ways  of  turning  out  a  bad  product. 

Even  while  these  new  practices  are  being 
adopted  by  an  ever  greater  number  of  schools, 
other  changes  are  being  embossed  upon  the 
still  new  practices. 

Developing  alongside  these  new  teaching 
techniques  is  a  new  movement,  the  philoso- 
phy of  which  we  need  to  understand.  It  Is 
a  concept  of  man  which  rejects  nearly  every 
previously  held  belief  about  man  and  his 
nature.  It  is  this  philosophy  with  which  mil- 
lions of  American  parents  came  to  logger- 
heads in  the  late  sixties.  The  distress  which 
it  has  created,  coupled  with  the  effects  of 
Dewey's  collectivism,  has  placed  our  schools 
In  Jeopardy  and  their  continued  existence  is 
questioned  by  educators  and  laymen  alike. 
Because  the  radical  applications  of  this  new 
phllo.sophv  were  Introduced  into  the  class- 
room at  the  same  time  manv  of  the  above 
Innovations  were  Introduced,  parents  have 
blamed  the  Innovations  for  the  resulting  dif- 
ficulties, not  realizing  that  It  was  to  a  great 
extent  a  new  philosophical  movement  which 
caused  the  problem. 
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A  few  words  about  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  this  new  movement  will  suffice.  Sig- 
mund  Freud,  who  died  In  1939,  had  de- 
veloped the  first  great  school  in  psychology 
and  his  theories  of  human  behavior  continue 
to  dominate  the  field  of  psychology.  He  be- 
lieved that  man  is  an  animal  and"  only  an 
animal.  He  emphasized  the  Influence  of  the 
unconscious  mind  on  human  behavior.  His 
work  was  with  the  mentally  disturbed,  and  he 
did  not  study  the  normal,  healthy  human 
being. 

The  second  force  In  psychology  Is  referred 
to  as  the  theory  of  behaviorism.  Many  men 
were  associated  with  the  development  of  this 
movement,  but  first  Is  the  name  of  John  Wat- 
son who  died  In  1958.  The  bchavlorlsts  see 
man  as  merely  another  type  of  animal  and 
emphasize  external,  environmental  influ- 
ences In  shaping  human  beh.ivlor.  They  are 
Infiuenced  by  the  work  of  the  Rvisslan  scien- 
tist, Pavlov.  Their  research  is  strictly  ob- 
jective, using  the  scientific  approach  In  the 
study  of  man. 

Freud  emphasized  the  Inner  drives  of  man, 
and  the  behavlorlsts  relied  on  outer  or  en- 
vironmental Infiuences  to  explain  man's  be- 
havior. For  several  decades  these  two  schools 
of  thought  have  existed  side  by  side,  and  both 
have  profoundly  affected  education. 

A  new  school  of  psychology,  called  the 
Third  Force,  has  emerged  and  Is  having  a 
much  greater  Infiuence  on  education  than 
the  first  two  schools.  In  fact,  for  many  edu- 
cators today,  the  practice  of  this  Third  Force 
psychology  In  the  classroom  Is  what  educa- 
tion Is  all  about. 

The  Third  Force  school,  or  Humanis'ir  Psy- 
chology as  It  Is  also  called,  holds  that  man 
Is  not  classified  with  the  lower  animals,  that 
he  Is  significantly  different,  and  that  he  Is 
capable  of  good  behavior  as  well  as  bad.  In- 
stead of  using  the  mentally  111  In  Its  studies, 
healthy  Individuals  are  studied,  the  best  of 
the  species.  Fhilly  mature  people  are  chosen, 
people  who  have  achieved  self-actualtzatlon. 
These  people  are  Intelligent,  creative  uncon- 
cerned with  conformity  If  Important  princi- 
ples are  Involved,  living  beyond  certain  mores, 
humble  yet  enormously  fiexlble,  have  a  keen 
sense  of  right  and  virrong.  have  a  low  degree 
of  self-conflict,  are  highly  motivated,  and 
have  few  problems  of  their  own.  They  work 
to  solve  the  problems  of  society.  These  self- 
actualizing  people  are  few:  they  make  up 
less  than  one  percent  of  the  jxipulation, 
and  are  described  as  the  'growing  tip'  of  the 
human  species.  The  psychologically  healthy 
person  is  one  who  wants  to  do  what  Is  usually 
considered  right  and  reasonable,  that  Is,  what 
he  wants  equates  with  what  Is  right. 

The  Third  Force  holds  that  man  first  ful- 
fills his  physiological  needs  for  food,  shelter, 
sleep,  etc.  Onlv  after  these  needs  are  met  does 
he  move  on  to  fulfill  his  needs  for  safety. 
After  he  has  secured  himself,  he  tends  next  to 
fulfill  his  need  for  love  and  for  esteem.  Once 
these  are  met,  he  Is  motivated  to  meet  his 
needs  for  self-actualization  which  are  called 
growth  needs.  The  person  who  fulfills  these 
requirements  is  psychologically  mature,  and 
one  of  the  'growing  tip.' 

The  most  prominent  name  In  the  move- 
ment and  the  man  who  unified  the  thinking 
of  his  colleagues  is  Abraham  Maslow  who  v.-as 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Psychology 
at  Brandels  University.  When  he  died  last 
June  at  82,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  repwrted 
that  Maslow's  psychology  formed  the  foun- 
dation for  the  National  Training  Laboratories 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  now  called  the  Institute 
for  Applied  Behavioral  Science  as  well  as  for 
Esalen  and  Synanon.  Some  of  Maslow's  fellow 
founders  of  this  movement  In  psychology  are 
Carl  Rogers  of  the  Western  Behavioral  Sci- 
ences Institute  at  La  JoUa;  WUlard  Malnord, 
a  psychologist  who  believes  the  patient  must 
be  made  responsible  and  productive  as  the 
means  to  rid  him  of  his  mental  disturbance: 
William  Olasser,  a  psychiatrist  who  devel- 
oped Reality  Therapy  and  who  believes  the 
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mental  patient  Is  morally  responsible  for  his 
deviant  behavior  and  can  only  be  cured  when 
he  assumes  responsibility  for  fulfilling  his 
needs;  and  Herbert  Otto,  Gordon  Allport, 
Abraham  Low.  Henry  Link,  and  others.  Sup- 
porters of  the  movement  Include  Gardner 
Murphy,  Erich  Fromm,  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  advo- 
cates of  Gestalt  psychology  and  advocates  of 
General  Semantics. 

The  application  of  the  Third  Force  theories 
includes  the  human  potential  laboratories 
or  growth  centers  such  as  Esalen  Institute 
at  Big  Sur.  California  and  the  one  hundred 
or  more  other  such  growth  centers  ,T-groups, 
encounter  groups,  therapeutic  communities 
such  Eis  Synanon,  Reality  Therapy,  and  In- 
numerable other  applications  in  churches, 
businesses,  and  especially  in  the  schools.  The 
object,  so  the  practitioners  say.  Is  to  aid  the 
businessman  or  the  child  to  achieve  his 
growth  needs  and  thereby  become  self- 
actualized. 

I  am  not  arguing  with  the  use  of  some  of 
the  Third  Force  principles  in  the  treatment 
<  f  the  mentally  ILL.  Same  of  its  basic  as- 
sumptions in  the  area  of  mental  Illness  as 
medically  defined  are  valid  and  I  support 
them.  However,  I  do  not  agree  with  applying 
these  principles  to  the  healthy  individual 
In  the  manner  In  which  they  are  being  ap- 
plied today.  Pictorial  articles  describing  ther- 
apy for  well  iadlviduals  at  growth  centers 
such  as  Esalen  depict  the  activities  as  disso- 
lute, degenerative,  and  certainly  not  designed 
to  develop  the  individual  but  to  degrade  him. 
Books  and  articles  on  the  subject  have  ap- 
peared by  the  thousands.  Including  medical, 
psychological   and  educational   Journals. 

Applications  of  Third  Force  principles  In 
the  classroom  Is  what  concerns  us  tonight 
and  we  will  describe  this  in  some  detail.  What 
this  movement  has  done  to  the  classroom, 
I  call  "new  education.'  Over  the  past  two 
years,  I  have  catalogued  in  some  detail  those 
conditions  now  prevalent  in  education  which 
derive  from  the  Third  Force  Influence,  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  In  most  educational 
Journals  one-half  of  any  one  issue  Is  devoted 
to  promoting  programs  applying  Third  Force 
principles.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  In  the 
classroom  these  principles  are  being  applied 
to  healthy  minds,  not  disturbed  minds.  Let 
us  look  at  some  of  the  occurring  changes. 

As  mentioned  earlier.  Dr.  William  Glasser 
Is  a  psychiatrist  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Third  Force  In  psychology.  He  argues  that 
Freiids  psychoanalysis  Is  too  time  consum- 
ing and  yields  too  few  successes  with  mental 
patients.  He  developed  a  new  approach  in 
treatment  called  Reality  Therapy,  which  was 
first  tested  In  the  Ventura  School  for  Girls, 
a  California  Institution  for  alcoholics,  dope 
addicts,  prostitutes,  thieves,  and  convicts  of 
more  serious  crimes.  He  was  very  plea.sed  with 
the  results  and  decided  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  utilise  his  approach  in  the  .schools 
to  prevent  delinquent  behavior  from  devel- 
oping when  the  child  is  still  voung  Delin- 
quency almost  equates  with  failure  In  school 
he  believes,  and  his  object  Is  to  prevent  this 
failure. 

Dr  Glasser  rie^cribes  life  nrior  to  igso  as 
a  survival  society,  a  society  in  which  It  was 
necessary  for  laree  pximbers  of  nersons  to 
work  to  srrvlve.  He  believes  that  most  per- 
sons do  not  have  to  work  for  a  living  today 
and  fhat  children,  because  of  our  afflue"ce 
are  not  concerned  with  the'r  own  survival^ 
The  government  will  take  care  of  oeonle's 
needs.  This  has  produced  an  Identity  society, 
in  which  children  are  no  longer  searching  for 
a  goal,  but  for  a  role,  he  says.  This  search  for 
a  role  or  identity  is  now  the  primary  need 
of  human  belrg.s.  he  believes.  Our  schools 
are  out  of  phase  because  thev  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  children's  Identity  needs.  Schools  are 
still  emphasizing  achievement,  the  gaining  of 
knowledge,  teaching  children  how  to  make 
a  living  when  they  grow  up.  and  reaching 
goals,  all  of  which  were  admirable  aims  frr 
the  survival  society  when  people  did  work  for 
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a  living.  But  now,  the  school  must  change 
its  function  to  enable  the  child  to  Identify 
himself  as  worthwhile.  Dr.  Glasser  has 
decided. 

What  is  happening  in  the  schools  where 
Dr.  Glasser's  principles  are  employed?  He 
believes  education  has  three  components: 
Involvement,  relevance  and  thinking,  as  op- 
posed to  the  traditional  triad  of  aim,  con- 
tent, and  method. 

How  does  he  provide  involvement?  The 
most  heavily  weighted  aspect  of  his  theory 
is  the  class  meeting,  held  once  daily  at  the 
primary  level  and  once  weekly  at  the  secon- 
dary level.  The  most  effective  class  meeting 
Is  a  circular  arrangement  with  the  teacher 
and  students  sitting  in  a  tight  circle. 

Tliese  class  meetings  are  of  three  types. 
The  meeting  acts  first  as  a  problem  solving 
group  to  strengthen  the  child's  coping  be- 
havior. The  class  discusses  any  difficulty  it 
wishes,  and  problems  of  the  home  are  eligible 
for  discussion.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  are 
to  afford  peer  group  control  of  behavior  of 
the  individual  students.  The  teacher  stresses 
that  there  are  no  right  answers,  no  constant 
truths,  and  no  constant  moral  principles.  Dr. 
Glasser's  definition  of  morality  Is  180  degrees 
out  of  phase  with  the  moral  concepts  of 
Western  man,  with  the  Biblical  religions, 
both  Jewish  and  Christian,  and  with  most 
beliefs  held  bv  the  mainstream  of  our  society. 
Much  of  the  literature  refers  to  these  class 
meetings  as  psychotherapy. 

The  class  meeting  acts  also  as  a.  problem 
solving  group  to  discipline  students  who  have 
misbehaved.  Dr.  Glasser  says  there  should 
be  no  reluctance  to  name  names  and  bring 
the  difficulty  into  the  open,  as  the  children 
discu.<^-,  the  misdeed.  Children  will  often  be- 
come very  personal,  talking  about  subjects 
ordinarily  considered  private,  but  Dr.  Giasser 
says  parents  exhibit  too  much  anxiety  about 
such  things. 

The  second  type  of  class  meeting  Is  the 
open-ended  discussion,  where  any  Item  of 
relevance  is  treated.  The  teacher  is  not  look- 
ing for  factual  answers,  or  for  solutions  to 
social  problems.  The  students  discuss,  and 
no  conclusions  are  reached.  These  discussions 
include  the  draft,  the  pill,  abortion,  family 
planning,  urban  renewal,  oil  slicks,  etc. 

Tlie  third  tj'pe  of  class  meeting  is  termed 
educational  diagnostic  and  is  an  effort  by 
teachers  to  see  how  well  children  are  relating 
their  education  to  real-life  situations.  They 
have  been  prepared  for  social  and  political 
action  by  the  open-ended  discussions,  as  we 
shall  see  in  a  moment,  and  this  class  meeting 
Is  designed  to  determine  how  well  the  chil- 
dren have  been  reoriented. 

The  teacher  must  develop  great  expertise 
in  handling  the  class.  To  keep  a  discussion 
going  she  asks  personal  and  specific  ques- 
tions. She  may  ask  "Is  your  mother  bored?  Is 
your  father  bored?  Is  school  work  always 
boring?"  Family-life  education  is  Important 
for  discussion. 

Morality  should  be  discussed.  A  balance 
nui.st  be  struck  between  complete  honesty 
and  what  the  community  will  bear.  Dr.  Glas- 
ser says.  Elementary  pupils  understand  early 
in  life  that  we  really  live  in  two  worlds:  the 
world  of  pretense,  where  we  spout  moral 
values,  and  the  world  of  reality,  where  we  pay 
as  little  attention  to  them  as  possible,  he 
states.  Children  know  how  phony  the  world 
is,  he  concludes. 

Concerning  his  next  component  of  educa- 
tion. Dr.  Glasser  says  relevance  is  brought  to 
the  classroom  by  suspending  the  usual  sub- 
ject matter  and  substituting  discussions  of 
the  emotionally-laden  social  Issues  which 
face  man  today.  Discussions  should  take  place 
on  such  subjects  as  love,  marriage,  sexual 
relationships,  the  Vietnam  war,  abortion,  the 
pill,  family  planning,  lobbying,  taxes,  zoning, 
the  draft,  pollution,  friendship,  etc.  This  be- 
gins in  elementary  school. 

On  the  subject  of  his  third  component  of 
education,  thinking.  Dr.  Glasser  believes  edu- 
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cation  has  downgraded  the  thinking  and  the 
creative  capacities  of  the  student.  The  prob- 
lem-solving aspect  of  educating  the  student 
has  been  ignored.  We  need  thinking  in  the 
classroom,  especially  thinking  about  the 
great  problems  facing  man  today,  as  indi- 
cated earlier.  He  would  have  the  class  solve 
these  problems  before  the  students  have  re- 
ceived any  valid  Information  on  the  sub- 
ject. As  one  mother  described  it  last  year 
"The  students  sit  around  In  circles  exchang." 
Ing  uninformed  opinions."  When  they  are 
through,  they  believe  they  have  come  up  with 
something  valid. 

Dr.  Glasser  believes  that  education's  em- 
phasis on  imparting  knowledge  to  the  stu- 
dent has  been  very  destructive  .  .  .  what  we 
should  have  done  was  to  teach  the  student  to 
think  and  solve  problems.  The  Inquiry  meth- 
od of  learning  must  be  used,  almost  exclu- 
sively, a  method  wherein  the  curriculum 
consists  of  an  Investigation  of  timely  prob- 
lems. For  this  purpose  Dr.  Glasser  eliminates 
textbooks  and  the  class  uses  relevant,  low- 
priced  paperbacks,  newspaper  articles,  and 
material  from  such  periodicals  as  "Life"  and 
"Look"  magazines.  When  the  student  ac- 
cumulates data  on  a  social  problem  from 
these  random  sources,  he  evaluates  the  data 
and  tries  to  draw  conclusions  of  his  own.  The 
accumulated  knowledge  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion which  he  would  have  received  through 
good  textbooks  Is  now  denied  him,  and  he  Is 
thrown  into  a  morass  of  material  most  of 
which  is  not  objective  and  presents  one  point 
of  view— that  of  the  collectlvlst.  It  Is  designed 
to  alienate  him  from  his  heritage,  and  from 
his  parents'  point  of  view. 

Using  textbooks  and  lectures  to  Impart 
knowledge  has  produced  certainty,  truth,  cor- 
rectness, and  memory  for  the  student,  says 
Dr.  Glasser,  and  these  are  enemies  of  think- 
ing. Either  we  Impart  knowledge  so  that  the 
student  has  truth  and  right  answers,  or  we 
permit  the  student  to  think.  The  two  are 
mutually  exclusive.  Learning  facts  promotes 
Isolation  (development  of  the  Individual) 
rather  than  Involvement  (development  of  the 
group  man).  By  eliminating  the  accumula- 
tion of  knowledge,  the  student  will  be  freed 
to  become  Involved  In  relevant  matters,  and 
we  can  translate  that  to  mean  social  and 
political  action.  One  advocate  of  Dr.  Glasser's 
concepts  stated  to  me  recently  that  this  ap- 
proach will  produce  great  social  change  in 
our  country,  and  might  Involve  violence  by 
thwarted  students  who  have  been  oriented 
to  social  change  In  the  classroom.  He  felt 
such  violence  would  be  fully  Justified. 

To  prevent  failure  children  must  be  taught 
to  tolerate  uncertainty,  and  Dr.  Glasser 
states:  ".  .  .  we  have  to  let  students  know 
there  are  no  right  answers,  and  we  have  to 
let  them  see  that  there  are  many  alterna- 
tives to  certainty  and  right  answers."  Again, 
"The  truth  does  not  make  much  difference 
basically."  and  "It  is  very  unfortunate  that 
we  get  so  concerned  that  what  we  teach  Is 
certain  and  correct." 

Dr.  Glasser  believes  that  using  grades  as 
a  yardstick  for  achievement  produces  most 
failures.  Scholastic  achievement  Is  not  the 
proper  function  of  schools  today  and  to 
measure  a  child's  achievement  Interferes 
with  his  Identifying  his  role  and  establish- 
ing his  self-worth.  Objective  tests  have  been 
very  harmful  to  children.  Since  there  are  no 
textbooks  and  no  formalized  systematic  sub- 
ject matter  studied  in  the  class,  there  is  not 
much  reason  for  testing.  He  recommends  a 
pass-superior,  no  failure  grading  system. 

The  belief  that  knowledge  Is  tentative  and 
that  there  are  no  constant  truths  or  absolutes 
pervades  most  of  American  education  to- 
day. If  there  Is  any  one  thing  which  causes 
parents  to  lose  faith  In  our  schools,  this 
must  be  It. 

Dr.  Glasser  is  concerned  about  the  number 
of  students  who  became  failures  In  school 
and  are  damaged  for  Ufe  by  the  effects.  This 
Is  a  constant  concern  of  mine.  What  we  have 
done  to  the  school  child  through  the  years  In 
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the  form  of  poor  methods  Is  enough  to  stunt 
the  best  students,  and  we  must  eliminate 
these  damaging  practices.  But  sensitizing  the 
children  with  an  unnatural  therapy  Is  not  the 
answer.  If  we  want  to  change  our  practices 
and  techniques,  then  we  must  work  at  the 
level  of  the  teachers  and  the  teacher  colleges 
where  they  receive  their  training.  Third  Force 
principles  have  not  improved  education:  they 
have  replaced  education.  So  much  for  Dr. 
Glasser. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  Third  Force 
practice  in  the  schools  has  to  do  with  chang- 
ing the  children's  attitudes.  The  assumption 
is  that  If  students'  attitudes  are  signif- 
icantly changed,  the  result  will  be  a  changed 
society.  These  programs  are  now  reaching  out 
to  re-educate  parents,  with  pre-tests  and 
post-tests  to  determine  how  successfully 
their  attitudes  were  affected. 

The  Self-Enhancing  Education  program 
called  SEE  Is  designed  to  accomplish  Just 
that.  It  works  with  both  the  students  and  the 
parents.  One  of  the  objects  for  the  children  Is 
to  discover  who  they  are.  We  hear  a  lot  these 
days  about  the  fact  that  our  young  people  are 
asking,  "Who  am  I?" 

Parents  are  saying  that  our  children  knew 
who  they  were  before  Benjamin  Spock,  John 
Dewey,  and  the  therapy  people  presently 
swarming  our  schools  came  along. 

The  process  of  sensitizing  a  child  involves 
three  steps:  unfreezing  his  values  and  stand- 
ards, changing  the  child  by  giving  him  dif- 
ferent standards  and  a  different  conception 
of  who  he  Is,  and  thirdly,  refreezlng,  to  lock 
the  child  Into  the  new  self.  He  Is  then  sup- 
posed to  be  a  self-actualizing  person.  After 
the  re-freezing  is  accomplished,  It  Is  Impos- 
sible for  the  child  to  communicate  with  the 
conventional  person,  including  his  parents. 
He  operates  on  a  different  wave  length,  and 
though  in  conversation  he  will  use  the  same 
words  he  formerly  used,  the  meanings  of 
these  words  to  him  will  be  entirely  different 
from  their  meaning  as  understood  by  his 
parents.  The  child  Is  fully  sensitized.  It  Is 
important  to  understand  that  sensitivity 
training  occurs  overtly  in  seminars  and  work- 
shops specifically  for  that  purpose,  but  more 
generally  It  can  occur  covertly  In  the  every- 
day experience  of  the  classroom.  A  great  deal 
of  sensitization  occurs  via  television.  Many 
newspaper  reporters  and  editors  are  sensi- 
tized, without  having  had  formal  marathon 
sessions.  T-groups,  or  whatever.  I  think  It 
Is  in  order  to  state  also  that  most  textbook 
WTlters  today  are  sensitized,  as  are  many, 
many  teachers.  The  traditional  teacher  is 
battling  for  his  very  life  In  a  system  which 
can  no  longer  communicate  with  him. 

In  an  attempt  to  re-establish  communica- 
tion between  parents  or  other  adults  and 
teen-agers,  the  University  of  California  offers 
courses  for  these  adults  to  retread  them  In 
the  ways  of  the  new  mentality  of  the  youth. 
The  theory  Is  that  after  these  courses, 
parents  and  children  can  converse  again. 

It  is  when  the  student  enters  Junior  high 
school  that  he  is  bombarded  with  textbooks, 
lectures,  films,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals 
which  are  at  odds  with  what  he  has  been 
taught  by  his  family  concerning  capitalism, 
religion,  and  the  whole  scope  of  his  heritage. 
He  is  dally  confronted  with  a  view  which  Is 
In  conflict  with  his  own  standards  and  values. 
Most  students  are  absorbed  almost  by  os- 
mosis into  the  new  thinking  process;  only  a 
few  escape.  The  one  who  continues  to  iden- 
tify with  his  home  training  Is  subjected  to 
ridicule  by  his  peers  and  to  pressure  by  the 
teacher. 

Most  all  social  studies  textbooks  pub- 
lished today  state  in  the  preface  and  In  the 
teachers'  manual  that  It  is  necessary  for 
the  child  to  unlearn  his  old  values;  he  comes 
to  school  damaged  by  the  concepts  he  has 
received  during  the  first  five  years  of  life, 
and  requires  mental  healing.  Educators  are 
now  saying  that  If  they  can  have  the  child  for 
two   years   before   he   reaches   kindergarten, 
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they  can  so  affect  his  value  system  that 
the  child  win  not  depart  from  it  when  he 
grows  up.  If  they  cannot  have  him  before 
kindergarten,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  undo, 
at  as  early  an  age  as  possible,  the  damage 
done  to  him  In  his  home  environment. 
Seventh  grade  Is  considered  much  too  late 
to  begin  this  process  of  retraining.  For  this 
reason,  the  social  scientists  have  moved  Into 
the  elementary  level  to  write  textbooks.  The 
new  series  of  books  for  kindergarten  through 
fourth  grade  by  Paul  Brandweln  adopted  by 
the  State  of  California  a  few  months  ago 
has  the  express  purpose  of  unfreezing  the 
child's  home-taught  values  at  an  early  age. 
These  books  will  be  in  use  this  fall. 

For  the  last  several  parents  have  found  It 
difficult  If  not  Impossible,  to  communicate 
with  their  teen-age  youngsters,  chiefly  be- 
cause their  children  had  been  reoriented  in 
the  classroom.  Now  parents  should  expect 
to  find  alienation  from  their  elementary 
school  age  children  as  well. 

The  modes  used  in  the  classroom  which 
reflect  the  Third  Force  Influence  are  myriad, 
and  cannot  be  discussed  here.  Teams  of  ex- 
perts moving  out  from  the  universities  and 
colleges  into  the  school  districts  bring  un- 
believable programs  designed  to  affect  the 
children's  psyches,  not  to  teach  them  any- 
thing. This  constant  remolding  and  tamper- 
ing with  the  minds  of  the  children  In  very 
damaging  ways  Is  the  way  of  life  In  many 
school  districts  today.  Developmental  labora- 
tories are  maintained  by  some  districts  to 
churn  out  their  own  devices  to  experiment 
with  the  children  and  help  them  to  relate  to 
their  changed  world.  There  are  thousands  of 
such  things  going  on  with  teaming  fervor  all 
over  the  country.  They  are  not  proved  tech- 
niques, but  replaced  In  the  classroom  with 
great  facility,  with  school  boards  asking  no 
questions  and  refusing  to  listen  to  the  plead- 
ings of  parents.  As  stated  earlier,  I  have  cata- 
logued thousands  of  such  programs  under 
the  heading  "new  education."  A  large  portion 
of  these  programs,  modes,  and  techniques 
are  directly  from  Dr.  Glasser.  Many  schools 
not  using  the  Glasser  principles  in  "their  en- 
tirety are  using  certain  portions.  In  varying 
stages  of  progression.  Large  numbers  of  such 
programs  are  emanating  from  the  PACE  cen- 
ters mentioned  earlier. 

Some  scholars  In  education  who  live  and 
work  on  the  thin  line  of  education's  fron- 
tier, on  that  cutting  edge,  if  you  will,  have 
pioneered  an  even  newer  and  truly  radical 
reform  movement  In  education  which  Is  tak- 
ing hold  at  a  surprising  rate.  It  has  grown 
out  of  and  certainly  reflects  in  large  part  the 
Third  Force  movement  in  psychology.  "Radi- 
cal" means  going  to  the  root,  and  indicates 
a  genuine  and  complete  departure  from  pres- 
ent theories  and  practices  in  education. 
These  reformers  refer  to  themselves  as  radi- 
cal in  this  sense.  They  dismiss  the  Innova- 
tions in  method  such  as  team  teaching,  non- 
grading,  and  teaching  machines,  as  mere 
patches  on  cracked  plaster.  The  thinking 
of  these  reformers  Is  exemplified  by  Good- 
man, Frledenberg,  Henry  and  McLuhan. 
These  men  are  not  critics  of  educational  in- 
stitutions In  the  usual  sense,  simply  because 
they  are  not  Interested  In  schooling  as  such. 
They  tell  us  they  are  not  even  Interested  In 
learning  as  such,  but  In  growth,  dignity, 
autonomy,  freedom,  and  the  development 
of  the  full  range  of  human  potentialities. 
These  thinkers  strongly  condemn  what  they 
term  America's  sick  society.  Its  competitive 
spirit.  Its  debased  culture,  Its  suppression  of 
minority  groups.  Its  racism  and  Imperialism, 
and  Its  lack  of  compassion  for  the  wretched 
within  Its  own  boundaries  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  They  blame  the  school  for  the 
existence  of  these  conditions,  and  believe  the 
schools  engage  mostly  in  mlseducatlon.  They 
believe  we  would  be  far  better  off  without 
schools  of  any  kind  than  to  continue  the 
way  we  are.  TTiey  would  not  give  a  cent  to 
continue  education  as  It  is  now  established. 
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but  would  dismantle  the  entire  system  and 
reconstruct  It  along  radically  different  lines, 
using  Third  Force  principles,  including  most 
of  Glasser's.  Let  us  take  a  look. 

They  believe  that  up  to  age  twelve  there  is 
no  point  In  having  formal  subjects  or  pre- 
arranged curriculum.  It  makes  no  difference 
what  a  child  learns  at  this  age  so  long  as  he 
keeps  on  learning.  Any  benevolent  grownup, 
even  If  he  is  Illiterate,  can  teach  an  eight- 
year-old  anything  he  wants  to  know.  The  only 
training  the  teacher  would  need  would  be  In 
group  therapy.  What  ever  Is  useful  of  our 
kindergarten  through  grade  eight  curriculum 
can  be  learned  In  four  months  by  a  normal 
child  of  twelve.  Schools  can  be  small,  with 
28  or  30  children  and  can  meet  in  any  store 
front,  church  basement,  or  housing  project. 
Pour  grownups  would  be  needed;  a  teacher, 
a  housewife  who  can  cook,  a  college  senior, 
and  a  school  dropout  of  teen-age.  The  cost 
would  be  less  than  today's  public  school.  Most 
students  would  not  go  to  high  school  but 
would  go  to  work.  The  15 'V  who  want  aca- 
demic study  would  go  to  a  small  academy 
Instead  of  a  high  school  (there  would  be  no 
high  schools)  and  there  they  would  prepare 
for  college  board  examinations.  Three  teach- 
ers would  suffice,  one  in  physical  sciences, 
one  in  social  sciences,  and  one  in  humanities, 
for  the  60  students  in  each  academy.  A  stu- 
dent can  be  ready  for  college  in  three  years 
by  spending  3  hours  a  day  in  the  classroom. 

The  radicals  agree  that  the  idea  of  the 
liberal  arts  college  is  to  refine  character  and 
citizenship,  but  they  say  it  does  not  come 
off  that  way.  Some  nice  friendships  are 
formed  but  ivied  clubhouses  are  not  necessary 
for  this  purpose.  Paul  Goodman  states  that 
young  men  learn  more  about  the  theory  and 
practice  of  government  by  resisting  the  draft 
than  they  ever  learned  in  Political  Science 
412. 

According  to  George  Leonard,  education 
win  be  more  concerned  with  training  the 
senses  and  perceptions  than  with  stuffing 
brains.  Developing  the  mind  will  be  de- 
emphasized:  developing  the  capacity  to  en- 
Joy  sensations  will  be  paramount.  Experi- 
mental Institutes  are  now  working  out  new 
ways  to  educate  people's  neglected  capacities 
to  relate,  to  feel,  to  sense,  to  create,  empha- 
sizing man's  physical,  sensual  makeup.  The 
new  school  in  Leonard's  view  will  be  unstruc- 
tured and  students  will  move  freely  through 
this  place  of  learning,  whether  it  be  a  room, 
a  building,  or  a  cluster  of  buildings. 

The  ghetto  school  will  be  a  community 
center  where  the  citizens  come  for  recreation, 
and  for  art.  music  and  drama  activities.  They 
come  to  the  school  to  work  out  community 
policy  on  housing,  traffic,  health,  police,  etc.. 
and  for  welfare  activities.  The  school  solves 
problems  not  only  for  the  student  but  also 
for  the  citizen  and  the  entire  community. 
The  County  of  Los  Angeles  Commission  on 
Human  Relations  has  worked  out  something 
of  this  sort  recently  by  developing  its  pro- 
posed Community  Advisory  Committees. 
Each  school  would  have  its  own  advisory 
group  of  citizens.  In  the  ghetto  school  situ- 
ation, the  radical  reformers  will  educate 
parents  as  well  as  students.  Parents  will  be 
tested  before  and  after  their  schooling  to 
determine  what  changes  took  place. 

Edgar  FYledenberg  believes  that  compul- 
sory education  until  late  adolescence  Is  ter- 
ribly wrong,  and  that  a  child  should  arrange 
his  education  for  himself,  If  he  wants  it. 
He  should  choose  the  school  he  desldes.  Mr. 
Frledenberg  believes  we  will  have  to  provide 
residential  schools  for  students  whose  homes 
are  wretched  and  lack  sufficient  nutrition. 
These  boarding  schools  present  one  danger, 
he  believes;  they  might  become  totalitarian. 

A  description  of  one  of  the  new  schools  as 
proposed  by  the  radical  school  reformers  will 
be  helpful  at  this  point.  Many  or  most  stu- 
dents arrive  early  and  proceed  to  their  class- 
rooms. There  is  no  opening  bell.  Some  read, 
write,  paint,  play  music,  and  some  take  care 
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of  pets.  The  teacher  comes  In  unobtrusively 
and  begins  working  with  students.  There 
is  Uttle  organized  activity  for  the  entire 
class  to  perform  together.  Some  work  on 
math  or  reading  In  a  small  group,  but  for 
the  most  part  children  are  on  their  own, 
moving  about  and  talking  quite  freely.  The 
children  come  to  the  teacher  at  her  desk 
for  help,  but  more  often  she  Is  moving  about 
the  classroom,  listening  to  children  read, 
asking  questions,  advising  on  projects  and 
helping  where  needed.  The  hallways  are  full 
of  children  putting  up  displays  of  paintings 
and  graphs,  or  collections  of  many  sorts. 
There  are  plenty  of  nails  and  boards,  and  I 
assume,  hammers. 

In  one  corner  Is  a  library  nook  where  chil- 
dren read  or  look  at  books.  There  are  no 
formal  reading  lessons  and  the  child  learns 
to  read  at  random.  In  the  same  fashion  he 
learned  to  talk  by  random  encounter  when 
he  was  two.  If  two  children  are  reading  aloud 
In  the  library  nook,  the  better  reader  will 
correct  the  mistakes  of  the  other,  and  so 
they  learn.  Much  free  writing  is  produced. 
No  assignments  are  made,  but  the  children 
write  from  natural  desire,  whether  stories, 
poems,  or  Just  sentences.  There  are  no  indi- 
vidual desks,  and  no  assigned  places.  The 
room  Is  about  the  size  of  the  conventional 
classroom,  and  has  about  35  to  40  students. 
There  are  tables  about  the  room  for  different 
kinds  of  activities:  art.  water  and  sand  play, 
and  number  work.  The  number  tables  have 
many  number  lines  with  numbers  marked 
on  them  so  that  children  learn  to  count  and 
to  reason  in  math.  They  have  weights  and 
measures,   and   odd   things   to   count. 

The  room  has  a  play  corner  with  dolls  and 
furniture  for  playing  house.  Puppet  theaters 
are  everywhere,  and  the  puppets  are  home- 
^  made.  There  Is  no  difference  in  the  school 
'  day  between  any  of  the  subjects — in  fact  the 
new  school  may  have  no  subjects  at  all.  Text- 
books are  eliminated  at  the  outset. 

There  is  never  a  Epelllng  lesson.  As  the 
child  comes  upon  each  new  word  by  accident, 
he  writes  that  word  in  his  own  dictionary 
notebook,  and  having  internalized  the  word, 
ergo,  he  can  spell  it  in  the  future.  When  the 
child  is  well  on  his  writing,  some  grammar 
and  spelling  are  introduced  but  not  as  sepa- 
rate subjects.  They  are  mentioned  as  wavs 
to  say  what  the  child  wants  to  sav  in  a 
more  efficient  way.  The  children  write  spon- 
taneously and  only  on  a  topic  which  occurs 
to  them. 

In  the  new  school  the  role  of  the  teacher 
herself  is  vastly  changed.  She  is  a  facilitator 
of  learning,  a  conditioner  of  attitudes,  rather 
than  an  imparter  of  knowledge.  Children 
learn  from  models  iod  the  teacher  is  a  model 
learner.  The  radical  school  reformers  state  we 
are  so  flooded  these  days  with  the  elaborate 
formulations  of  experts  that  we  have  lost 
sight  of  the  underlying  simplicity  of  things, 
one  of  which  Is  that  children  learn  best  from 
other  children.  They  believe  teachers  should 
get  out  of  the  way  of  children  so  that  learn- 
ing can  take  place.  The  role  of  one  chUd  Is 
that  of  learner  model  for  another  child. 

The  informal  conditions  of  the  classroom 
make  it  difficult  for  the  teacher  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  child's  proeress.  A  detailed  his- 
tory is  kept  of  each  child's  path,  and  these 
historie.s  make  a  report  card  look  like  a  swin- 
dle, teachers  In  these  new  schools  report. 
There  are  no  examinations  given  and  school 
attendance  is  voluntary. 

The  new  school  Is  designed  to  eliminate  the 
dehumaniaatlon  of  the  public  school  svstem 
as  we  know  it.  we  are  told.  Each  school  Is 
autonomous,  belnp  operated  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  parents  and  the  teacher.  There  is  no 
school  board,  no  administrators. 

The  unstructured  class  described  here  is 
still  too  conventional  for  some  of  the  radical 
reformers.  There  is  not  even  a  classroom  as 
such  In  some  schools.  The  students  go  about 
with  the  teacher  throi:gh  the  town  and  near- 
by countryside  to  become  familiar  with  the 
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social  geography  of  their  community.  They 
visit  the  slums,  the  city  hall,  courts,  study 
ecological  hazards,  methods  of  food  produc- 
tion, transportation,  etc.  Parents  serve  as 
teacher  assistants  or  as  foster  teachers. 

The  radical  school  reformers  believe  the 
new  school  will  produce  a  society  with  no 
poverty,  no  racial  conflict,  no  ugly  individ- 
ualism, no  private  property. 

An  example  of  their  condemnation  of  our 
present  situation  is  a  statement  of  Jules 
Henry  who  says:  "If  all  through  school  the 
young  were  provoked  to  question  the  Ten 
Commandments,  the  sanctity  of  revealed  reli- 
gion, the  foundations  of  patriotism,  the  profit 
motive,  the  two-party  system,  monogamy, 
the  laws  of  incest,  and  so  on,  we  would  have 
more  creativity  than  we  could  handle."  Of 
course,  I  feel  his  argument  Is  Invalid.  There 
are  quite  a  few  million  young  Americans 
today  who  have  questioned  some  of  these 
very  things,  and  they  were  provoked  to  ques- 
tion them  by  the  classroom  teacher.  The  re- 
sult has  been  damage  both  to  the  student  and 
to  society. 

During  the  last  few  days  I  have  had  the  oc- 
casion to  talk  with  two  colleagues  of  Dr. 
Maslow.  the  ciiief  mentor  of  the  Third  Force 
In  psychology,  and  they  believe  some  at- 
tempted applications  of  his  theories  are  dis- 
tortions and  off  the  track.  The  state  Dr.  Mas- 
low  would  not  recommend  an  unstructured 
school  sucli  as  we  have  been  describing,  that 
he  recognized  the  failures  of  sensitivity  train- 
ing before  he  died,  and  that  some  applica- 
tions of  his  works  pre  not  at  all  what  he  had 
in  mind.  This  is  not  borne  out  by  recent 
reports,  which  Indicate  he  continued  imtil 
his  death  to  contribute  his  time  to  the  de- 
velopment of  what  I  con.sider  harmful  prac- 
tices growing  out  of  his  theories. 

Some  of  tlie  reforms  being  implementfd 
by  the  radical  educators  are  based  on  very 
valid  criticisms  of  our  cystem.  Some  of  the 
changes  can  be  effective  in  creating  internal 
motivation  and  in  developing  a  love  of  learn- 
ing. Some  of  the  thinking,  however,  is  based 
on  misconceptions  about  the  basic  nature  of 
man.  Conventional  education  Is  acctised  of 
meddling  with  human  nature  and  of  trying 
to  make  it  into  something  which  It  is  not. 
The  same  charge  must  be  made  of  some  of 
the  reforms  of  the  radical  educators.  Human 
nature  cnnnot  be  changed,  and  attempts  to 
do  so  can  create  a  monster. 

Bertrand  Russell  disagreed  with  his  friend 
John  Dewey  on  the  use  of  the  method  of  dis- 
covery approach  to  learning.  Russell  believed 
that  accumulation  of  knowledge  is  neces- 
sary, that  the  great  pool  of  knowledge  handed 
down  in  any  one  discipline  must  be  sought 
by  the  student  who  wants  to  be  educated, 
that  study  takes  hard  work  and  consistent 
application,  that  knowledge  for  its  own  sake 
is  justified,  and  that  if  the  student  does  not 
study  of  his  own  volition,  he  may  need  to  be 
spanked  to  achieve  the  purpose.  I  am  not  an 
admirer  of  much  of  Russell's  work,  and  this 
from  him.  is  an  amazing  statement.  Many 
great  minds  have  brought  their  thinking  to 
bear  on  this  subject  of  learning,  and  perhaps 
the  answer  lies  somewhere  between  the  au- 
thoritarian approach  and  some  of  the  valid 
reforms.  In  any  case,  the  traditional  aim  or 
purpose  of  education  must  remain  the  same. 
There  are  several  areas  of  Interest  In  edu- 
cation today  which  I  would  like  to  discuss 
at  random.  We  will  touch  upon  each  area  in 
staccato  fashion,  not  attempting  to  unify 
them  in  any  way. 

One  Is  the  matter  of  relevant  education. 
We  touched  on  this  topic  earlier,  and  found 
that  it  Involves  replacing  the  subject  mat- 
ter with  discussion  of  social  Issues  which 
concern  our  countrv  today.  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed closely  parallel  the  several  phases  of 
the  protest  movement  which  began  In  1954 
with  civil  rights.  Racial  equality  consumed 
several  years  and  e-ave  way  to  the  poverty 
phase.  After  poverty  came  the  free  speech, 
sexual     freedom,     and     academic     freedom 
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putsch,  then  the  anti-war  phase,  followed  by 
ecology,  women's  liberation,  and  now  homo- 
sexual liberation.  As  these  Issues  are  tackled 
In  the  social  studies  classroom,  English  class, 
or  art  class,  the  student's  education  is  said 
to  be  relevant.  Teachers  did  not  wait  for  Dr. 
Glasser  to  come  along  before  they  made  their 
classrooms  relevant.  Relevant  education  has 
been  going  on  for  several  years,  moving  from 
the  college  down  to  the  high  school,  the 
Junior  high  school,  and  now  the  elemen- 
tary grades.  Relevancy  in  the  classroom  has 
produced  several  million  young  people  whose 
way  of  life  and  actions  are  destructive  to  our 
society  and  to  the  human  spirit.  More  than 
fifty  percent  of  our  population  is  now  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  This  is  more  than 
one  hundred  million  persons.  What  future 
have  our  schorls  carved  out  for  these  young 
people,  as  they  enter  the  adult  world,  and 
what  future  for  those  who  follow  them,  what 
future  for  the  human  race? 

Let  us  look  at  the  use  of  medication  ad- 
ministered to  normal  children  to  help  them 
perform  better  in  .school.  Drugs,  at  the  sug- 
gestion and  sometimes  demand  of  school  au- 
thorities, are  now  used  on  upward  of  three 
million   students   in   schools   in   the  United 
States   for  such   reasons   as   problems   with 
learning,  overactivity,  assumed  h\-perkinesis, 
minimal  brain  damage,  and  to  achieve  be- 
havioral  change,   memory   lengthening,  and 
attention-span  lengthening.  The  number  of 
children  on  drugs  could  grow  to  four  mil- 
lion. Congress  was  told  in  September.  One 
school  district  has  reported  35-:"    of  its  stu- 
dents on  such  medication.  The  National  In- 
stitute of  Health  has  given  grants  to  provide 
behavior-modifying    drugs,    and    physicians 
to  administer   those   drugs,   to  local   school 
■  districts.  Representative  Cornelius  Gallagher 
of  New  Jersey  held  hearings  In  September  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  practice,  what 
persons  In  Washington  were  promoting  the 
practice,  and  what  role  the  NEA  will  take  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  practice. 

As  we  Increase  the  use  of  experimentation 
with  drugs  to  Improve  the  personality  of 
the  child,  a  report  In  the  NEA  Journal  states 
that  "the  basic  role  of  the  teacher  will 
change  noticeably.  Ten  years  hence  It  should 
be  more  accurate  to  term  him  a  learning 
clinician.  This  title  is  intended  to  convey 
the  idea  that  schools  are  becoming  clinics 
whose  purpose  is  to  provide  Individualized 
psychosocial  treatment  for  the  students,  thus 
increasing  his  value  both  to  himself  and  to 
society."  This  statement  was  made  two  years 
ago.  The  state  of  Hawaii  adopted  a  master 
plan  for  Its  schools  two  years  ago  which  calls 
for  its  children  to  become  the  objects  of 
biochemical  research.  The  Hawaii  plan  also 
incluues  the  use  of  chemical  memory  transfer 
when  the  technique  is  available  for  their  use. 
In  the  last  few  months  we  find  symposia 
being  offered  In  colleges  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  to  those  attending  Just  what  is 
happening  In  the  area  of  the  biomedical  and 
cybernetic  revolution.  Literature  promoting 
these  symposia  is  most  interestins  to  read. 
Already  we  are  far  advanced  In  the  use  of 
microclrcultry  permitting  multichannel  re- 
mote control  brain  stimulation  and  record- 
ing In  animals.  The  literature  predicts  that 
in  this  decade  we  could  easily  tilt  irreversibly 
toward  a  totally  controlled  optimized  elec- 
tro-hierarchical society. 

Another  matter  which  Americans  should 
be  following  with  concern  is  the  rapidly  de- 
veloping reality  for  the  school  for  children 
two  to  five  years  of  age.  In  the  opening  days 
of  his  administration  in  1969,  President 
Nixon  established  the  Office  of  Child  Develop- 
ment out  of  which  grew  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  number  of  day  care  cen- 
ters for  the  child  under  kindergarten  age  of 
five.  These  centers  are  planned  not  only  for 
children  whose  mothers  work,  but  for  all 
children  from  two  to  five.  A.s  noted  earlier, 
the  people  working  in  these  government  oro- 
grams  want  to  have  access  to  the  child  at 
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ibis  early  age.  before  he  has  had  a  chance 
to  learn  the  wrong  things  from  his  parents. 
The  maladaptive  behavioral  patterns  devel- 
oped at  home  can  thus  be  prevented,  they 
contend.  This  eliminates  the  necessity  of  the 
unlearning  process  when  the  child  enters 
regular  school.  By  the  time  he  reaches 
kindergarten,  his  thought  processes  will  have 
been  directed  away  from  traditional  values 
and  the  child  wUl  not  need  sensitivity  train- 
ing at  a  later  age.  This  wlU  save  everyone 
a  lot  of  trouble.  Whereas  child  care  centers 
in  the  past  have  been  custodial  or  baby-sit- 
ting facilities,  the  new  centers  will  be  learn- 
ing centers.  The  NEA  states  that  when  the 
centers  begin  to  operate  on  a  wide  scale, 
educators  will  assume  a  formal  responsibility 
for  children  when  they  reach  the  age  of  two. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  when  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth 
met  In  Washington  last  December,  one  of 
the  important  matters  to  come  before  the 
conference  was  the  establishment  of  these 
child  care  centers.  Great  urgency  was  as- 
signed to  the  program.  It  would  cost  between 
SIX  and  ten  billion  dollars  a  year  to  operate 
the  centers,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many 
billions  for  construction.  A  system  of  child 
advocates  will  probably  be  established  this 
year,  with  one  advocate  to  represent  children 
at  the  national  level,  one  at  each  state  level, 
and  one  for  each  community.  The  advocates 
would  be  responsible  for  policy-making  and 
enforcement  for  all  persons  under  twenty- 
one,  and  the  system  would  guarantee  every 
infant  seven  new  rights  which  we  will  not 
take  time  to  enumerate  here.  The  advocate 
would  stand  sis  "protector"  between  parent 
and  child. 

There  Is  more  and  more  being  said  about 
developing  the  kibbutz  (and  this  word  la 
used)  for  American  children,  and  the  Idea 
already  has  the  backing  of  some  congress- 
men. As  in  the  communal  settlement  In 
Israel,  the  kubbutz  house  here  would  take 
the  child  at  an  early  age,  even  at  birth  in 
some  Instances,  and  the  child  would  be 
reared  by  the  state.  Elizabeth  Koontz,  presi- 
dent of  the  NEA  In  1968  and  named  head  of 
the  new  network  of  child  care  centers  by 
President  Nixon,  Is  pushing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  this  sort  of  arrangement  for  chil- 
dren. The  kibbutz  has  the  backing  of  numer- 
ous influential  people. 

The  fading  importance  of  the  printed  word 
as  the  most  used  mode  of  communication  in 
education  is  being  stepped  up.  The  use  of 
books  and  other  printed  modes  (the  use  of 
printed  words)  Is  decreasing  in  importance 
dally  as  non-print  multimedia  receive  more 
emphasis  in  education.  Non-print  multi- 
media Include  television,  films,  film-strips, 
recorders  and  tapes,  radio,  and  telephone. 
We  must  contemplate  the  Import  of  Ignoring 
the  printed  word.  If  you  cannot  read,  you  can 
only  do  what  you  are  told.  One  textbook  says: 
"The  alphabet  and  the  print  technology  have 
fostered  and  encouraged  the  development  of 
the  individual.  Electric  technology  (such  as 
television)  In  today's  communications  proc- 
esses encourages  involvement  and  unifica- 
tion of  persons. 

The  older  training  of  observations  has  be- 
come quite  Irrelevant  In  this  new  time.  Tech- 
nology which  was  produced  by  the  scientific 
method  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  we  have  turned  our  backs  on  ^na- 
chlnery  of  the  industrial  age.  I  assume  you 
grasp  the  significance  of  this  statement,  that 
the  day  of  science  and  its  resulting  tech- 
nology Is  on  its  way  out,  that  students  will 
be  discouraged  from,  studying  the  sciences 
and  engineering.  One  other  brief  quote  from 
a  high  school  senior  problems  class:  "Social 
action  can  consume  our  energies  and  our 
time  now,  because  It  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  us  to  be  overly  concerned  with  a  liveli- 
hood." The  impetus  is  to  regress  toward  a 
more  primitive  society,  toward  tribalism.  Our 
standard  of  living  has  eliminated  the  neces- 
sity for  worrying  about  fulfilling  the  basic 
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needs,  and  we  can  move  on  to  fulfill  the 
growth  needs  to  become  self-actualized. 
Somehow,  in  the  minds  of  educators,  these 
growth  needs  come  to  be  equated  with  work- 
ing in  the  ghetto,  on  problems  of  pollution, 
on  changing  our  Institutions,  etc. 

According  to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
California  School  Boards  Association,  man  Is 
a  verb,  not  a  noun.  This  kind  of  thinking  Is 
going  Into  the  making  of  the  new  school. 
Think  about  It.  Man  Is  a  verb,  not  a  noun. 

Expect  some  talk  In  the  coming  months 
about  the  government  billeting  children  in 
homes  of  strangers  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
them  In  a  neighborhood  with  a  high  socio- 
economic background,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  achieving  forced  Integration  of  races. 

In  his  report  on  urban  education  submit- 
ted to  the  President  last  year,  Wilson  Riles 
stated  that  the  role  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment In  education  In  the  future  would  be  in 
social  action  thrusts.  Our  new  state  super- 
intendent supports  the  idea  of  billeting  and 
his  assumptions  about  the  role  and  purpose 
of  the  school  are  completely  foreign  to  tradi- 
tional aducatlon. 

The  idea  of  compulsory  re-education  of 
parents  Is  growing,  regardless  of  whether  the 
parent  already  has  a  fine  normal  education. 
This  new  thrust  will  reach  Into  the  home 
and  determine  what  and  how  the  parents 
teach  the  chUd  until  he  is  five  years  old.  This 
will  Involve  Impressment  Into  the  service  of 
the  government  for  the  purpose  of  educat- 
ing the  infant  and  small  child,  right  In  the 
home.  In  a  manner  determined  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Look  for  much  more  on  this  In  the 
near  future. 

Some  high  schools  In  California  have  elim- 
inated all  textbooks.  Instead  of  textbooks 
the  teachers  use  packets  of  material  which 
they  put  together.  These  packets  may  con- 
tain articles  from  the  press,  essays  by  cur- 
rent educators,  politicians,  and  biu-eaucrats, 
and  articles  from  such  periodicals  as  Life  and 
Look  magazines.  If  they  choose,  the  teach- 
ers may  order  the  packets  ready  made  from 
lesson  plan  banks.  These  Include  the  Learn- 
ing Activity  Package  called  LAP'S  from  Flor- 
ida, packets  from  I.P.I,  in  Pittsburgh,  another 
from  Duluth,  and  a  popular  one  in  California 
called  Unlpac  in  Santa  Ana.  These  packets, 
whether  ordered  from  a  bank  or  prepared  by 
the  teachers  themselves,  are  not  seen  or  read 
by  the  board  of  education  or  the  adminis- 
trators, or  parents. 

Prior  to  two  years  ago,  the  term  'change 
agent'  was  seldom  heard.  Since  then  educa- 
tional journals,  school  documents,  govern- 
ment documents  from  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion in  Washington  and  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  In  Sacramento,  and  even 
books  used  In  graduate  study  In  education, 
are  replete  with  the  term  "change  agent.' 
Innovators  assume  that  the  educational 
change  they  are  pushing  is  good,  and  that 
the  only  stumbling  block  to  its  adoption  by 
a  school  district  is  resistance  by  a  school 
board  or  the  teachers.  A  person  Is  trained  In 
certain  leadership  techniques  and  placed  In 
the  target  area  to  aid  in  the  adoption  of  in- 
novation, to  accomplish  change.  He  Is  called 
the  change  agent.  Some  counties  In  the 
state,  perhaps  all,  have  worked  out  a  routine 
procedure  to  he  followed  by  the  change  agent 
in  implementing  the  Innovation. 

The  procedure  to  be  used  In  overcoming 
the  resistance  to  change  by  the  people  of 
five  Joint  counties  In  Northern  California  Is 
most  Interesting  to  read.  It  Is  a  document 
about  half  an  Inch  thick  and  I  will  read  a 
few  lines  from  the  last  section.  "The  quality 
of  leadership  by  a  change  agent  is  directly 
related  to  the  rate  of  adoption  of  an  In- 
novation." "Use  those  principles  best  suited 
to  each  tjrpe  of  audience  .  .  ."  (board, 
teachers,  students) .  "Times  of  stress  are  pro- 
pitious for  rumors."  "A  crisis  speeds  Innova- 
tion." Innovators  are  perceived  as  deviants." 
"Innovators  perceive  themselves  as  deviants." 
The   board,   teachers,   and  parents   need   to 
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know  who  the  change  agent  Is.  It  may  be  a 
bofird  member,  administrator,  teacher,  com- 
munity leader,  or  an  organization.  Dr.  John 
Goodlad,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Education  at  UCLA,  and  one  of  the  top  In- 
novators in  the  country,  wrote  in  "The  Na- 
tional Elementary  Principal"  that  the  single 
school  Is  the  most  strategic  unit  to  act  as  a 
change  agent.  Dr.  Goodlad's  work  is  to  help 
develop  Innovations  and  to  devise  ways  for 
implementing  them  in  the  country's  schools. 
Literature  from  Washington  states  that 
groups  can  be  used  as  change  agents  In  edu- 
cation, and  that  the  most  effective  ones  for 
this  purpose  are  the  chambers  of  commerce, 
service  clubs,  and  on  occasion,  the  YMCA 
and  YWCA.  A  plan  for  the  new  school  In 
North  Dakota  states  that  the  teacher  Is  the 
change  agent  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
radical  school  reform  In  that  state. 

The  movement  toward  compulsory  national 
service  Is  growing.  Having  fitllshed  high 
school,  the  young  person  would  spend  two 
years  in  forced  service,  mostly  In  areas  of 
social  reform.  Work  would  Include  helping 
In  the  ghetto,  child  care  centers,  paraprofes- 
sionals  in  the  schools,  and  even  service 
abroad  In  organizations  such  as  the  Peace 
Corps.  Those  choosing  to  accept  military 
draft  or  who  would  enlist  In  the  armed 
forces  would,  of  course,  not  be  placed  In 
national  service.  National  service  would 
apply  to  both  our  young  men  and  young 
women. 

A  study  which  has  been  most  time  con- 
suming Is  that  of  the  new  Planning,  Pro- 
gramming, Budget  System  for  California 
schools.  It  Is  called  PPBS,  and  its  sole  func- 
tion Is  to  rebotlze  the  population  of  the 
United  States — of  the  world  for  that  matter, 
because  operational  models  of  the  system  are 
already  being  exported  to  countries  abroad. 
We  lack  the  time  even  to  scratch  the  surface 
In  describing  PPBS,  but  suffice  It  to  say  that 
It  Is  an  agonizingly  sophisticated  endeavor  by 
use  of  esoteric  mathematical  formulations  to 
standardize  and  average  out  every  child  who 
is  subjected  to  Its  use.  If  fully  Implemented 
within  one  generation  we  will  have  a  na- 
tion of  unbelievably  uncreative.  Immobilized, 
Insensitive,  and  unnatural  Inhabitants,  all 
under  the  control  of  the  very,  very  few  talent- 
ed elite  who,  of  course,  do  not  permit  them- 
selves to  be  processed  through  the  system. 
Sounds  Incredible.  A  search  Into  the  system's 
meaning  and  beginnings  lead  back  Into 
higher  and  higher  mathematics  to  some  of 
the  world's  great  mathematical  minds  of  last 
century,  whose  formulae  on  mathematical 
probabilities  have  been  applied  In  this  cen- 
tury to  the  manipulating  of  humans.  Its 
study  has  been  the  most  fascinating  adven- 
ture I  have  ever  undertaken.  I  am  not 
through.  I  am  looking  for  a  mathematics 
scholar  who  has  been  Involved  In  the  devel- 
opment of  the  system  who  can  finish  off  the 
story  for  me. 

What  does  all  this  which  has  been  said 
mean  to  you?  To  me  It  means  much  more 
hard  work,  hard  work  than  I've  accomplished 
m  the  past  because  I  believe  most  of  the 
past,  present,  and  proposed  future  educa- 
tional reforms  pervert  minds,  destroy  human 
dignity,  and  wither  the  soul. 

Some  of  the  activities  In  which  I  will  en- 
gage from  this  moment  on  were  decided  upon 
after  much  serious  thought.  First.  I  decided 
I  must  identify  educational  organizations  de- 
serving of  the  name.  After  Identification  of 
these  organizations  was  established,  these 
activities  were  decided  upon. 

X  have  accepted  a  co-chairmanship,  with 
Mrs.  Marilyn  Angle  of  Santa  Monica,  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  District  of  the  Citizens 
Committee  of  California.' 

I  have  made  myself  available  to  the  John 
Birch  Society  for  lecturing  purposes  In  Call- 


'  Dr.  Bean  has  since  been  appointed  State 
Co-chairman  of  the  CCC. 
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fornia  and  contiguous  states.  I  will  be  a  reg- 
ular writer  for  'The  Educator,"  a  nationally 
distributed  newspaper  and  the  official  organ 
of  the  Citizens  Committee  of  California. 
Copies  of  my  lectures  will  be  submitted  for 
publication  in  the  periodicals  of  the  John 
Birch  Society.  Articles  on  education  will  be 
submitted  to  "The  Wanderer"  and  various 
newspapers.  Copies  of  my  voluminous  files 
are  to  be  forwarded  to  research  libraries 
where  much  needed  research  is  being  done 
In  present  educational  practices. 

At  each  stop  I  will  promote  the  sale  of 
John  Steinbacher's  new  book  entitled  "The 
Child  Seducers"  which  was  published  Just 
last  week  and  which  will  no  doubt  become 
the  most  controversial  book  ever  published 
In  this  nation  simply  because  It  tells  the 
truth  about  education.  I  heartily  recommend 
It.-" 

I  Intend  to  found  a  corporation  which  will 
be  called — to  almost  borrow  a  name — The 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Educational  Institu- 
tions. The  by-laws  of  this  organization  will 
specifically  prohibit  funding  by  Xerox,  the 
Ford's  Foundation,  The  Carnegie  Fund,  and 
the  federal  government.  The  purpose  of  this 
organization  will  be  to  activate — to  borrow 
another  term — a  delegate  assembly  which 
could  also  be  called — to  borrow  yet  another 
term — the  Security  Council.  This  Assembly 
would  be  made  up  of  representatives  from 
the  numerous  organizations  In  the  country 
which  have  been  founded  because  of  con- 
cern about  what  Is  occuring  in  the  schools 
and  which  organizations  have  developed  re- 
markable expertise  in  some  area  of  educa- 
tion. These  Include  such  groups  as  the  Cit- 
izens Committee  of  California,  ARMS  of  San 
Luis  Obispo,  and  many  hundreds  more. 
Imagine  the  Influence  generated  by  the  pool- 
ing of  information  and  the  devising  of  pro- 
grams of  concerted  action  in  a  specific  direc- 
tion. 

We  have  discussed  at  length  the  problem, 
and  one  area  In  which  I  will  work  to  provide 
a  solution  will  be  to  help  Initiate  and  bring 
about  enactment  of  legislation  which  will 
give  direct  and  full  ta.x  exemption  of  tuition 
to  the  parent  who  has  a  child  in  private 
school.  This  will  place  the  public  system  in 
competition  with  the  private  school,  and  the 
market  of  free  enterprise  will  accomplish  the 
Improvement  of  practices  In  the  public  svs- 
tem,  as  well  as  upgrade  the  private  schools. 
This  Is  an  area  receiving  much  attention  by 
legislators,  the  media,  educators,  and  the 
public. 

In  these  several  activities  I  solicit  your 
support. 

All  this  activity  wUl  take  work  and  time. 
And  as  Rol3ert  Browning  said.  "If  vou  love 
life  do  not  waste  time,  for  time  Is  the  stuff 
out  of  which  life  Is  made." 

And  so  in  order  to  conserve  time,  I  will 
eliminate  those  activities  which  are  not.  nor 
could  possibly  be.  productive.  X  have  been  to 
the  River  of  Education  and  have  found  it 
polluted.  I  have  concluded  this  pollution  Is 
Irremedlal  at  the  local  level  because  pollu- 
tants are  poured  into  the  river  at  the  federal 
level  and  more  pollutants  are  added  at  the 
state  level.  Nearly  every  innovation  is  paid  for 
by  funds  from  Washington,  and  accepted  on 
our  behalf  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
The  federalization  of  local  districts  was  com- 
plete with  the  enactment  of  the  ESEA  in 
1965,  and  under  the  law-making  policies  as- 
sumed by  HEW,  the  control  grows  tighter 
dally.  Only  about  ten  percent  of  the  decisions 
affecting  local  school  districts  are  made  by 
the  local  board  of  education,  and  the  River  of 
Education  is  too  highly  contaminated  for 
this  small  fraction  of  Influence  to  make  an 
impression  at  the  local  level. 

Therefore,  my  first  move  will  be  to  resign 
as  trustee  of  the  Olendale  Unified  School 
District.  Thank  you  for  coming,  and  good 
night. 
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PHASER  HEARINGS  ON  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT 


'The  Child  Seducers.  1110  S.  Pomona  Ave 
Pullerton,  Cal.  92632. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  27.  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ve  are  all 
concerned  about  the  persistently  high 
rate  of  unemployment  that  has  plagued 
the  country  for  the  past  3  years.  But 
the  statistics  do  not  really  tell  us  who 
the  unemployed  are  and  why  they  are  out 
of  work.  In  an  effort  to  get  behind  these 
statistics  I  recently  conducted  2  days  of 
hearings  in  my  home  district  to  find 
out  more  about  the  unemployment  prob- 
lems in  Minnesota  and  in  Minneapolis. 

The  following  accounts  of  the  hearings 
appeared  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 
January  22  and  23,  1972.  They  give  an 
indication  of  the  severity  of  the  prob- 
lems not  only  in  Minnesota  but  in  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

The  articles  follow : 
Unemployment  Touches  All,  Hearing  Told 
(By  Bruce  Nelson) 

Unemployment  In  Minnesota  has  touched 
nearly  every  occupation  and  has  transcended 


the  social  and  economic  class  barriers  usual- 
ly associated  with  Joblessness. 

That  was  the  story  told  by  23  witnesses 
at    an    informal    congressional    hearing    on 
unemployment  held  in  the  Minneapolis  Pub 
lie  Library  Friday. 

Most  witnesses,  testifying  at  the  seven- 
hour  hearing  sponsored  by  Rep.  Donald  Fras- 
er,  D-Mlnn.,  also  concluded  there  is  no  im- 
mediate relief  In  sight  to  unemployment 

Most  witnesses  were  representatives  of 
agencies  that  work  with  the  unemployed 
Praser  and  Dr.  George  Seltzer,  labor  econ- 
omist at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  will 
hear  from  several  unemployed  persons  as 
the  hearing  continues  today. 

According  to  testimony  presented  Friday 
the  unemployment  picture  In  Minnesota 
looks  something  like  this: 

Case  load  in  the  Minneapolis  Relief  De- 
partment increased  16  per  cent  in  the  past 
month.  Arnold  Skaar,  a  unit  manager  in 
that  office,  testified  that  there  were  more 
than  84  requests  for  relief  made  Monday, 
more  than  on  any  single  day  in  the  last  20 
years. 

More  than  half  of  the  clients  in  the  Legal 
Aid  Society  office  In  south  Minneapolis  are 
unemployed.  And  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
unemployed  clients  are  women,  according  to 
Ellen  Dresseluls,  an  attorney  in  the  office 
who  testified  that  women  face  "severe  dis- 
crimination" In  the  Job  market. 

Unemployment  among  professional  en- 
gineers is  5.5  percent,  compared  with  7  per- 
cent two  years  ago.  Ronald  Vegemast,  past 
president  of  the  Minnesota  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers,  said  there  are  660  unem- 
ployed engineers  in  Minnesota. 

Number  of  Jobs  available  to  University  of 
Minnesota  students  is  19  to  20  per  cent  lesa 
this  year.  W.  L.  Pederson.  director  of  the  stu- 
dent employment  service  at  the  university 
said  there  have  been  9.5  per  cent  fewer  place- 
ments out  of  the  Job  service  this  year. 

Minnesotans  who  are  over  45  years  are  more 
apt  to  be  unemployed  than  a  younger  worker 
and  when  unemployed  will  stay  out  of  work 
76  per  cent  longer  than  someone  under  45. 
Max  Goldberg,  an  unemployed  engineer  who 
has  been  researching  the  Jobless  problem, 
said  there  are  7  million  unemployed  persons 
over  45,  an  increase  from  600,000  a  year  ago. 
Black  unemployment  in  the  Minneapolis 
area  Is  12  per  cent,  about  double  the  overall 
unemployment  figure.  Matt  Johnson,  Minne- 
apolis Urban  League  deputy  director,  testified 
that  Jobless  rate  among  black  youths  Is  more 
than  30  per  cent. 

Veterans  face  a  tougher  unemployment 
situation  than  non-veterans.  PhUlip  John- 
son, a  Red  Cross  worker  assigned  to  the  mili- 
tary family  dlvsion,  said  a  survey  of  51  Twin 
Cities  Vietnam  veterans  showed  that  15  per 
cent  are  unemployed. 

Indian  unemployment  In  Minnesota  Is  be- 
tween 8  and  18  per  cent,  according  to  John 
Martinson,  employment  director  of  the  Min- 
neapolis office  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
In  an  interview  after  the  hearing  Friday, 
Fraser  said  the  testimony  was  a  "clear  Indi- 
cation that  there  are  many  dimensions  to 
the  unemployment  problem.  It's  hit  black 
and  white  and  Indian  and  it's  hit  the  rich 
and  the  poor  and  the  unskilled  and  the 
highly  skUled." 

Praser  said  he  plans  to  use  the  Information 
presented  at  the  hearings  when  he  testiflea 
before  a  House  Labor  subcommittee  next 
month  on  pending  manpower  legislation. 

[Prom  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 

January  23,  1972] 

Man  Gets  Job  On  126th  Try 

(By  Bruce  Nelson,  Staff  Writer) 

David  Yale  spent  the  last  year  looking  for  a 

Job  in  the  Twin  Cities  and  was  turned  down 

125  times. 

Yale,  of  1027  27th  Ave.  SE.  In  Minneapolis, 
told  Rep.  Donald  Fraser,  D-Mlnn.,  Saturday 
why  he  was  unemployable: 
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"I  have  a  B.A.  degree  in  English,  an  M.A. 
degree  in  American  studies  and  three  years  of 
teaching  experience.  My  credentials  are  like 
having  your  pockets  full  of  confederate  dol- 
lars." 

Yale  was  hired  as  a  neighborhood  recrea- 
tion director  by  the  Minneapolis  Recreation 
Department  two  weeks  ago. 

"I'm  one  of  the  lucky  ones,"  he  told  Fraser 
during  the  second  day  of  unemployment 
bearings  conducted  by  the  congressman  in 
the  Minneapolis  Public  Library,  "but  there 
are  hundreds  more  like  me  in  this  city  who 
have  something  to  offer  but  are  getting  sick 
of  begging  for  work." 

Yale's  testimony  dramatized  only  a  small 
part  of  the  unemployment  picture  presented 
by  48  witnesses  at  the  two-day  hearing. 

Similar  out-of-work  stories  were  told  by 
blacks,  Indians,  Vietnam  veterans,  unskilled 
ex-convicts,  highly  trained  and  experienced 
engineers,  teachers,  nurses  and  labor  leaders. 

All  of  them  recounted  stories  of  individ- 
uals forced  out  of  the  work  force  or  pro- 
hibited from  entering  It  because  of  the 
current  economic  slump. 

Several  leaders  of  black  community  groups 
criticized  the  city  of  Minneapolis  for  al- 
legedly not  complying  with  federal  equal 
opportunity  employment  practices  and  cited 
the  all-white  fire  department  as  an  example. 

Ronald  Edwaxds,  of  the  Northslde  Rede- 
velopment Council,  also  criticized  a  goal  set 
by  the  Minneapolis  buUdlng  trades  for  a 
four  per  cent  minority  membership  by  1976. 
He  said  the  goal  should  be  10  percent  or 
more. 

Several  young  unemployed  veterans  testi- 
fied that  they  have  seen  no  hope  for  a  Job 
In  the  Twin  Cities  employment  market  and 
claimed  their  veteran  status  Is  a  hindrance 
rather  than  an  aid  In  seeking  work. 

Banghart  said  the  hospitals  told  him  his 
military  training  and  experience  did  not 
qualify  him  to  hold  the  Job  In  a  civilian 
hospital. 

Another  unemployed  witness,  Walter  Carl- 
son, a  leader  of  Minnesota  Unemployed 
Workers,  said  the  programs  aimed  at  hiring 
Vietnam  veterans  discriminate  against  older 
vets. 

"I  fought  for  my  country  too,"  Carlson 
said,  'and  nobody  Is  trying  to  get  me  a  Job. 

Carlson  has  been  listed  with  the  st«t« 
Manpower  Services  Department  for  four 
months  but  says  he  has  received  only  one 
lead  on   a  Job   from  the   department. 

More  than  3,000  unemployed  Minnesotans 
are  members  of  Carlson's  organization. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  USA;  ANOTHER  ABUSE 
OF  TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
asked  Congress  to  increase  the  contribu- 
tions by  the  U.S.  taxpayers  to  the  U.N. 
Organization,  our  colleagues  may  find  of 
interest  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the 
influential  members  of  the  U.N.  lobby  in 
the  United  States,  their  role,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  their  activities. 

Many  Members  may  find  it  unusual 
that  the  U.N.  Association  is  a  tax-exempt 
organization  enjoying  preferential  tax 
status  while  actually  advancing  the  in- 
terests of  a  quasi-alien  government — the 
United  Nations.  Especially,  is  this  so 
when  we  realize  some  private  schools  in 
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the  United  States  are  denied  tax-exempt 
status. 

A  re'view  of  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  UJI. 
lobby  may  explain  the  fear  of  publicity 
that  discharge  petition  No.  10  is  at  the 
Clerk's  desk  awaiting  signatures  to  force 
discharge  of  the  bill,  H.R.  2632,  to  revoke 
and  rescind  U.S.  participation  in  the 
UJ^.O. 

I  include  a  list  of  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  U.N. 
Association  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  a  statement  of  their  role,  and 
a  report  of  the  policy  panel : 

United  Nations  Association  of  the  United 
States  of  America 

(Members  of  Council  Foreign  Relations  are 
marked*.) 

(Members  of  Board  of  Governors  are 
marked*  *.) 

Chairman  of  the  Association,  Earl  Warren, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  (Retired). 

•Chairman,  Board  of  Governors,  Robert  S. 
Benjamin,  'Chairman  of  the  Board,  United 
Artists  Corp. 

Vice  Chairman  'Oscar  A.  de  Lima,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  Roger  Smith  Hotels  Corp. 

•Ernest  A.  Gross,  Curtis,  Mallet-Prevost, 
Colt  &  Mosle. 

Leonard  F.  McCollum,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,   Continental   Oil   Co.,   Houston. 

President,   'Porter  McKeever. 

Secretary.  Mrs.  Harvey  Picker,  Interchange 
Foundation. 

Treasurer,  Harry  W.  Knight,  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Knight,  Gladleux  &  Smith,  Inc. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

"I.  W.  Abel,  President,  United  Steelwork- 
ers  of  America,  Pittsburgh. 

Mrs.  David  M.  Allyn,  Rochester.  N.Y. 
Robert    O.    Anderson,    Chairman    of    the 
Board,  Atlantic  Richfield  Company. 

Mrs.  Dana  Converse  Backus,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

C.  Lloyd  Bailey,  Executive  Director,  U.S. 
Committee  for  UNICEF. 

Ben  Barkln,  Barkln,  Herman  &  Associates, 
Milwaukee. 

Frank  E.  Barnett,  Chairman,  Union  pacific 
Railroad  Co. 

"Frederick  S.  Beebe,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Newsweek.  Washington  Post  Co. 

Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Belcher,  President.  Nat'l 
Association  of  Negro  Business  &  Professional 
Women's  Club,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Berenson,  President,  Southern 
New  York  Division  UNA. 

Lee  S.  Blckmore,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
National  Biscuit  Co. 

Mrs.  Shirley  Temple  Black,  Woodside.  Calif. 

Steven  Blaske,  Student,  Michigan  State 
University. 

'Lincoln  P.  Bloomfield,  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Studies,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Robert  S.  Boas.  Chairman  ot  the  Board, 
Carl  Marks  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Giovanni  Bultonl,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Bultonl  Foods  Corporation. 

'Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay  (retired).  Director. 
Lehman  Brothers.  Inc. 

William  K.  Coblentz,  Jacobs,  Sills  &  Cob- 
lentz,  San  Francisco. 

William  H.  Cochrane,  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Neptune  Meter  Co. 

Herbert  J.  Cohen,  Cohen  &  Wolf,  Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

"William  T.  Coleman,  Jr.,  Dllworth.  Pax- 
son,  Kalish,  Levy  &  Coleman,  Philadelphia. 

James  W.  Davant,  Managing  Partner,  Paine, 
Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis. 

'Jose  de  Cubas,  President,  Westinghouse 
Electric  International  Co. 
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The  Role  of  the  UNrrEu  Nations 

ASSOCIATION 

UNA-USA  is  a  private,  non-partisan  or- 
ganization of  people  who  want  to  stop  war; 
who  want  to  make  the  UN  a  stronger  force 
for  reason,  for  peace  and  progress  in  the 
world.  People  who  want  to  do  something 
more  about  the  world  situation  than  Just 
hope — and  have  decided  there's  no  better 
place  to  begin  than  in  their  own  community. 

UNA-USA  works  to  strengthen  the  United 
Nations  and  other  international  organiza- 
tions dedicated  to  peace,  progress  snd  the 
rule  of  law: 

By  organizing  National  Policy  Panels  to 
research  and  analyze  key  problems — peace, 
development,  the  environment — and  to  de- 
velop concrete  proposals  for  action  that  com- 
mand attention  here  and  abroad. 

By  working  with  over  143  major  natlon.il 
organizations  on  informational  materials  and 
programs  relating  their  special  Interests  to 
International  issues. 

By  helping  more  than  400  student-directed 
collegiate  units  conduct  campus-community 
dialogues.  Model  UN's  and  leadership  Insti- 
tutes focused  on  the  common  interest  of  all 
ages  in  the  issues  of  survival. 

By  stimulating  and  servicing  UN  Day  ob- 
servances m  some  2,000  communities  under 
the  leadership  of  a  National  UN  Day  Chair- 
man appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

By  organizing  a  nationwide  network  of  local 
chapters  for  effective  community  work  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  peace  and  co- 
operation in  the  world. 

A  Report  of  a  N.\tional  Policy  Panel  E.stab- 

LISHED  BY  THE  UnfTED  NATIONS  ASSOCIATION 

OF  THE  United  States  of  America 

UNA-USA 

The  United  Nations  Association  of  the 
United  States  of  America  engages  in  objec- 
tive, non-parti.^an  research  and  policy  formu- 
lation, backed  by  nationwide  education,  in- 
formation, and  citizen-action  programs 
aimed  at  making  the  United  Nations  and 
other  international  organizations  more  ade- 
quate to  the  n.eeds  of  our  times. 

Its  activities  and  programs  are  premised  on 
the  belief  t!-at  opposition  to  war — to  have 
real  meaning— requires  vigorous  efforts  to 
build  the  international  Institutions  needed 
for  settling  differences  peacefully  and  for 
cooperating  in  Improving  the  quality  of  life 
UNA-USA  embraces : 

1.  A  research  and  policy  formulation  pro- 
gram that  Involves  top  leadership  from  all 
segments  of  our  society,  and  has  rapidly 
achieved  an  International  reputation  for  the 
quality  and  the  Influence  of  Its  reports  and 
recommendations. 

2.  Information,  education,  and  civic-action 
programs  that  Include: 

A.  Cooperative  projects  with  more  than  140 
national  organizations,  including  continuing 
conference  groups  of  leaders  and  delegates  In 
Washington  and  at  UN  Headquarters. 

B.  Community  activities  and  programs  in 
nearly  2,000  localities  led  by  local  chapters 
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of  UNA-USA,  local  units  of  afBllated  national 
organizations,  and  by  Governors'  Committees 
and  Ivlayors'  Committees  formed  in  response 
to  an  annual  UN  Day  proclamation  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

C.  Services  requested  by  the  United  States 
Government  and  by  the  United  Nations. 

D.  The  only  readable  and  authoritative 
magazine  reporting  on  International  orjra- 
nlzatlon.  VISTA. 

3.  The  only  national  student  organization 
specializing  in  International  affairs  with 
units  on  nearly  400  campuses:  the  Council  on 
International  Relations  and  UN  Affairs 
(CIRUNA) .  Its  activities  reach  into  hundreds 
of  high  schools  and  colleges  with  programs  to 
bring  campus  and  community  leadership  to- 
gether for  dialogues  across  the  generation 
gap. 

UNA-USA  is  supported  entirely  by  con- 
trlbutions  from  individuals,  foundations, 
business.  Industry,  and  labor  organizations; 
by  dues  from  its  members;  and  by  income 
from  Its  publications  and  conferences. 
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ABORTION:  A  METAPHYSICAL 
APPROACH 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 


OF    MARYLAND 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  abortion 
proponents  frequently  argue  that  the 
unborn  child  is  not  a  distinct  human  be- 
ing but  rather  a  part  of  the  mother. 
This  claim  flies  in  the  face  of  scientific 
fact. 

As  we  know  from  our  studies  of  biology 
and  metaphysics,  the  imborn  child  is  a 
distinct  individual  who  is  living  in  a 
cavity  in  his  mother's  body.  As  a  human 
being  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of 
man,  the  foremost  of  which  is  the  right  to 
life. 

Dr.  Thomas  Johnson,  associate  profes- 
sor of  biology  and  professor  of  chordate 
embryology  at  Mary  Washington  College 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  has  de- 
tailed the  biological  and  metaphysical 
argimients  against  abortion  in  an  excel- 
lent essay  entitled  "Abortion:  A  Meta- 
physical Approach,"  and  I  insert  his 
essay  into  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Abortion:  A  Metaphysical  Approach 
The  Issue  of  abortion  has  occupied  the 
minds  of  humans  for  as  long  as  civilized 
society  has  existed.  Thare  have  been  times 
when  abortion  was  legally  condoned  and 
socially  accepted.  _nd  other  periods  of  man- 
kind's history  when  this  practice  was  out- 
lawed and  considered  to  be  a  criminal  act. 
Today,  at  a  point  in  time  when  the  rights  of 
individuals  are  being  attacked.  Ignored  or 
destroyed,  we  are  again  witnessing  a  re- 
surgence of  the  deoate  on  abortion,  and  with- 
in the  past  few  years,  the  passage  of  laws 
which  remove  most  or  all  restrictions  which 
have,  in  the  previous  history  of  this  nation, 
protected  the  individual  rights  of  the  most 
vulnerable,  defenseless  and  Innocent  of  hu- 
man beings:  the  unborn  child. 

The  abortion  controversy  is  not  Just  an- 
other dispute  causing  people  to  occupy  op- 
posing intellectual  and  legal  camps.  It  is 
not  a  subject  that  can  be  equated  in  im- 
portance with  other  national  concerns.  Abor- 
tion is  an  Issue  which  must  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  important 
argument  of  our  times,  for  it  deals  with  an 
attack  on  the  fundamental  right  of  all  hu- 
mans: the  right  to  life.  When  this  right,  upon 
which  all  other  rights  depend,  can  be  set 
aside;  when,  at  the  whim  of  an  adult,  a  new 


human  life  can  be  destroyed  simply  because 
another  human  does  not  wish  to  allow  this 
life  to  continue;  when  it  Is  decided  that  one 
stage  of  human  life  is  of  no  real  value — that 
its  existence  Is  an  Inconvenience  to  others 
and  can  thus  be  terminated — mankind  looses 
Its  most  precious  value.  Once  the  absolute 
value  of  each  individual  to  his  own  life  van- 
ishes, existence  no  longer  remains  as  a  right, 
but  becomes  a  privilege  to  be  granted  or  de- 
nied by  those  in  authoritative  positions,  by 
majority  vote,  or  by  the  caprice  of  an  unrea- 
soning mother. 

There  is  but  one  approach  that  can  be 
taken  in  dealing  with  the  subject  of  abor- 
tion— the  metaphysical  approach.  Metaphys- 
ics is  a  branch  of  philosophy  which  involves 
the  attempt  to  understand  the  nature  of  ex- 
istence, to  explain  and  scientifically  analyze 
natural  phenomena,  both  In  the  animate  and 
Inauimate  realms.  Since  atiortion  is  dealing 
with  the  destruction  of  the  human  embryo 
cr  fetus.  It  Is  necessary  to  examine  the  biolog- 
ical nature  of  these  entities  and  apply  this 
information  to  another  division  of  philos- 
opliy — Ethics — in  the  attempt  to  determine 
the  correct  behavior  of  men  towards  these  in- 
trauterine stages. 

Among  those  who  advocate  abortion,  who 
state  that  a  woman  should  be  able  to  termi- 
nate a  pregnancy  simply  because  she  desir3s 
to  do  so.  there  are  two  significant  groups.  One 
group  states  that  the  entity  within  the  uter- 
ine cavity  Is  not  a  living  human  being,  that 
the  embryo  or  fetus  is  simply  a  cluster  of 
multiplying  cells  that  could  be  considered  as 
a  part  of  the  mother's  body.  The  other  group 
considers  the  embryo  or  fetus  to  be  human, 
but  argues  that  there  is  a  conflict  between 
the  rights  of  the  mother  and  those  of  the 
unborn  child.  That  the  mother  must  have 
full  control  over  her  body,  and  that  if  she  is 
denied  this  right  she  will  fall  victim  to  the 
rights  of  the  unborn. 

What  is  the  actual  nature  of  the  Intra- 
uterine stages  and  dees  a  real  conflict  exist 
between  the  mother  and  the  unborn?  In  or- 
der to  answer  these  questions  It  will  be  nec- 
essary to  briefly  analyze  the  known  essen- 
tials of  reproduction,  particularly  those  fac- 
tors which  apply  to  vertebrates,  of  which  the 
human  is  the  most  advanced  form,  and  cor- 
relate this  knowledge  with  the  Issue  of  the 
rights  of  the  embryo  or  fetus,  and  the  mother. 

Sexual  reproduction — reproduction  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  production  of  sperms 
and  eggs,  and  their  subsequent  fusion — is 
characteristic  of  most  forms  of  life,  and  is  the 
only  method  of  reproduction  possessed  by 
numerous  animal  groups  (for  example,  all 
vertebrates) .  Once  a  mature  animal  produces 
the  sex  cells,  they  are  released  from  the  or- 
gans in  which  they  formed  (the  testis  or 
ovary)  and  usually  pass  Into  ducts  leading  to 
the  outside  of  the  organism.  Either  the 
sperms  and  eggs  are  released  Into  water,  at 
which  time  fertilization  occurs  immediately, 
or  sperm  cells  are  introduced  into  the  female 
tract  and  fertilization  will  eventually  take 
place  within  the  body  of  the  female.  The 
e-ssential  point  is.  that  at  the  time  of  fusion 
of  sex  cells,  a  new  generation  of  a  species  is 
produced. 

Within  each  cell  of  an  animal  there  are 
two  sets  of  chromosomes  (fllaments  contain- 
ing genes).  When  the  sex  cells  are  formed. 
each  sperm  or  egg  contains  only  one  set  of 
chromosomes,  but  when  a  sperm  fuses  with 
an  egg  the  full  complement  of  chromosomal 
pairs  is  re-established.  It  is  at  this  point,  at 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  zygote  (the 
cell  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  sperm  and 
egg)  that  a  new  organism  comes  into  exist- 
ence. 

In  human  reproduction,  the  sperm  fertil- 
izes the  egg  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
oviduct.  A  new  human  life  thus  l)egins  its 
existence  in  the  cavity  of  the  oviduct,  and 
since  It  takes  several  days  for  the  new  or- 
ganism to  reach  the  uterus.  It  is  alreadv  an 
embryo  by  the  time  It  enters  that  organ." 
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One  frequently  hears  the  argument  that 
the  zygote,  embryo  or  fetus  is  a  part  of  the 
mother's  body  over  which  she  must  have 
control.  Without  question,  this  Is  not  the 
case.  Once  sperms  and  eggs  are  discharged 
from  the  sex  organs,  they  are  no  longer  a  part 
of  the  organism  which  produced  them.  These 
highly  specialized  cells,  which  have  been 
produced  by  a  special  form  of  cell  division 
(melosls — other  body  cells  are  formed  by  the 
process  of  mitosis) ,  are  of  no  value  to  the 
organism  which  formed  them  (as  regards  the 
maintenance  of  its  own  life) — thus  they 
either  degenerate  or  they  are  released  from 
the  sex  organs  and  pass  Into  a  tube  on  their 
way  out  of  the  body.  Ultimately  a  small  frac- 
tion of  these  discarded  sex  cells  will  fuse. 
Under  no  circumstances  could  one  consider 
mature  released  sex  cells,  or  any  subsequent 
organism  resulting  from  the  fusion  of  these 
cells,  as  a  part  of  the  individual  which  gen- 
erated them. 

(Although  the  human  embryo  attaches  It- 
self to  the  wall  of  the  uterus  In  order  to  gain 
needed  substances  from  the  mother  for  Its 
growth  and  development.  It  does  not  fuse 
with  this  organ  but  remains  as  a  distinct 
new  life  existing  within  the  cavity  of  the 
mother's  reproductive  tract.) 

Human  life  therefore  has  Its  beginning  (is 
viable)  at  a  point  in  time  when  the  neces- 
sary genetic  information,  half  coming  from 
the  father  and  the  other  half  from  the  moth- 
er, is  brought  together  by  the  fusion  of 
th^  released  sperm  and  egg  to  form  the  sin- 
gle celled  zygote.  This  Individual  organism 
cannot  be  a  part  of  the  mother  (it  has  an 
entirely  different  set  of  chromosomes) ,  but  is 
a  separate  and  unique  human  life. 

There  is  another  important,  bu*  generally 
overlooked,  aspect  of  the  development  of 
vertebrates  which  is  germane  to  the  discus- 
sion of  abortion  and  which  would  shed  light 
on  the  nature  of  the  Intrauterine  embryo 
or  fetus.  It  Is  a  well  known  biological  fact 
that  all  vertebrate  life  must  begin  in  an 
aquatic  environment.  Fishes  and  amphibians 
generally  release  the  sex  cells  Into  a  body  of 
water  and  the  zygotes  and  embryos  develop 
there.  In  the  land  vertebrates,  which  do  not 
deposit  their  eggs  into  water,  a  sac  forms 
around  the  embryo  which  fllls  with  fluid. 
Consequently,  each  vertebrate,  Including  the 
human,  must  spend  the  first  developmental 
phase  of  its  life  in  a  water  medium,  and  it 
is  only  after  the  new  organism  has  achieved 
the  necessary  physical  development  (not  ac- 
complished by  fishes  and  some  amphibians), 
that  it  Is  able  to  continue  its  life  in  a  gaseous 
environment. 

(Even  if  humans  should  achieve  the  tech- 
nological ability  to  raise  what  science  fiction 
writers  have  called  "bottle  babies,"  these 
"bottles"  would  be  filled  with  fluid.  It  is  only 
because  the  human  organism  Ijegins  its  life, 
not  in  a  glass  container  in  which  one  could 
observe  the  rapidly  changing  new  life,  but 
in  a  dark  cavity  out  of  sight,  that  older 
humans  find  It  possible  to  pretend  that  these 
younger  humans  are  not  living  or  are  not 
human.  If  the  growth  of  the  unborn  child 
were  to  be  observed  by  the  mother,  the  issue 
of  abortion  would  most  likely  never  have 
become  a  matter  of  world  wide  concern,  for 
what  psychologically  healthy  mother,  seeing 
the  unborn  child  within  herself,  would 
choose  to  destroy  it.) 

Metaphysically,  by  its  nature,  every  new 
human  life  must  spend  the  first  months  of 
its  existence  in  an  aquatic  environment, 
within  the  amniotic  sac.  if  it  is  ever  to  ex- 
perience a  later  stage  of  human  existence. 
No  human  life  has  ever  bypassed  this  require- 
ment, or  ever  will — at  least  not  for  many  mil- 
lions of  years,  if  then,  considering  the  present 
rate  of  evolution.  Every  new  human  life  must 
also  have  first  been  a  zygote,  then  an  embryo 
and  finally  a  fetus  before  it  is  prepared  to 
live  outside  the  fluid  medium.  To  contend 
that  human  life  Is  only  human  at  the  time 
of  birth,  that  the  intrauterine  entity  Is  not 
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an  actual,  but  only  a  potential  human  being, 
is  untenable. 

For  those  who  insist  that  human  li.'e  be- 
gins only  at  birth,  the  question  that  must  be 
asked  Is — What  Is  this  entity  developing 
within  the  uterus  if  not  an  actual  human 
beinc?  Is  it  possible  that  by  some  magic,  at 
the  time  of  birth,  that  this  alleged  potential 
being  is  somehow,  within  a  matter  of  min- 
utes, transformed  into  an  actual  human 
being?  To  rational  Individuals,  in  possession 
of  scientific  facts,  the  answer  is  incontrovert- 
ible. Both  the  unborn  child  and  the  new 
born  child  is  an  actual  human  being,  and 
at  the  time  of  birth,  the  child  is  merely  mov- 
ing from  one  required  environment  (aquatic) 
to  a  new  required  environment  { gaseous )  so 
that  It  can  continue  to  develop  into  the  suc- 
ceeding stages  of  Its  life  until  it  eventually 
ends  its  existence  at  the  time  of  death. 

The  biological  facts  relating  to  the  re- 
productive process  and  the  first  stages  of 
human  life  have  been  established.  It  is  now 
necessary  to  relate  this  knowledge  to  the 
Issue  of  rights. 

Those  that  contend  that  the  Intrauterine 
being  Is  not  human  have  no  problem  in  their 
attempt  to  settle  a  controversy  over  rights, 
for  If  this  living  "thing"  is  not  human,  it 
can  possess  no  rights.  Since  it  is  a  well  sub- 
stantiated fact  that  the  zygote,  embryo  or 
fetus  is  a  human  being,  their  argument  be- 
comes meaningless  and  requires  no  further 
discussion. 

Those  that  contend  that  a  human  life  is 
existing  within  the  mother  during  the  period 
of  pregnancy  do  ascribe  rights  to  this  new 
human  life,  but  it  is  argued  that  the  rights 
of  the  mother  take  precedence  over  those  of 
the  unborn  child  and  thus  she  has,  or  should 
have,  the  legal  and  moral  right  to  terminate 
the  life  of  this  new  Individual  at  any,  or 
certain  limited,  stages  of  its  existence.  This 
latter  position  requires  a  succinct  examina- 
tion. 

A  woman  must  have  full  control  over  her 
own  body  at  all  times.  She  must  be  free  to 
take  any  action  which  is  deemed  necessary 
to  sustain  her  life.  For  instance,  if  it  can  be 
medically  determined  that  carrying  her  un- 
born child  to  term  would  probably  result  in 
her  death,  she  cannot  be  expected  or  re- 
quired to  sacrifice  her  adult  Independent 
life  for  the  life  of  an  Immature,  dependent 
offspring.  (Actually,  in  many  such  cases, 
both  the  mother  and  the  fetus  could  die,  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  of  two  lives,  instead  of 
Just  one) .  Since  medical  science  has  advanced 
to  a  point  at  which  such  life  and  death  sit- 
uations rarely  occur,  the  argument  in  favor 
of  abortion  In  order  to  preserve  the  life  of 
the  mother  has  only  limited  application.  Al- 
though this  Is  the  case,  the  legal  code  should 
specifically  grant  abortions  if  the  mother's 
life  is  seriously  Jeopardized,  which  it  has  done 
throughout  the  history  of  this  nation. 

Are  there  other  circumstances  that  might 
arise  which  would,  or  could,  legally  and  mor- 
ally permit  an  expectant  mother  to  undergo 
an  abortion?  The  answer  is  yes — in  cases  of 
legally  proven  (which  is  sometimes  difficult). 
unwlUfully  engaged  In  acts  of  rape  or  Incest. 
When  an  individual  does  not  commit  an 
act  of  his  own  free  will,  he  [or  she)  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  the  consequences  of 
this  act.  Although  this  is  true,  it  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  a  new  life  is  existing  and 
that  it  will  be  destroyed  If  aborted.  The  most 
humane  response  to  such  a  circumstance 
would  be  to  encourage  the  expectant  mother 
to  carry  the  child  to  term,  but  no  one  could 
require  this  of  the  victim. 

There  are  some  who  Insist  that  abortion 
should  be  allowed  for  other  medical  rea- 
sons— in  the  case  of  diseased  or  malformed 
fetuses.  But  what  individual  physician,  or 
board  of  physicians,  or  legislative  body  has 
the  ability  to  determine  what  diseased  con- 
dition or  what  deformity  could  warrant  kill- 
ing the  unborn  (or  the  bom)  ?  No  such  Judg- 
ment Is  possible,  either  for  the  intrauterine 
or  extrauterine  human. 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Wllke,  In  their  recently 
released  book.  Handbook  On  Abortion,  em- 
phasize this  point  when  they  write:  "This 
price  tag  of  comfort  or  utilitarian  usefiil- 
ness,  called  euthanasia  when  applied  to  In- 
ciorably  111  post-born  humans,  applies  equally 
well  to  the  pre-born  human  who  is  also 
Judged  to  be  so  deformed  or  mentally  defi- 
cient that  he  too  should  not  be  permitted 
to  live.  This  criterion  and  value  Judgment 
which  permits  humans  to  continue  to  live 
only  because  they  are  useful  and  independ- 
ent Is  an  utterly  barbaric  concept.  Once  life 
has  a  price  tag  on  It  and  Is  no  longer  an 
absolute  right,  then  all  life  Is  endangered,  all 
life  is  only  worth  the  current  price  tag  placed 
upon  It  by  society,  the  state,  the  master  race, 
or  those  In  positions  of  power."  ' 

Having  full  control  over  her  own  body 
(having  self  determination)  Is  an  absolute 
right  of  each  woman,  but  having  full  control 
over  another's  body,  over  the  body  of  a  new 
life  developing  within  her  reproductive  sys- 
tem is  not.  and  never  could  be  her  preroga- 
tive. A  woman  must  have  the  right  to  pre- 
vent conception — to  determine  herself  if  she 
wishes  to  have,  or  not  have,  a  child — to  ob- 
tain contraceptive  information  and  materi- 
als— but  she  must  also  bear  the  responsibility 
for  sustaining  the  life  of  a  newly  formed 
human  if  she  willfully  engages  In  intercourse 
which  results  in  pregnancy. 

(It  should  be  noted  that  certain  contra- 
ceptives do  not  prevent  conception,  but  pre- 
cltide  the  implantation  of  the  embryo  In  the 
wall  of  the  uterus.  The  use  of  such  contra- 
ceptives should  be  coiidemed.  for  they  bring 
about  the  destruction  of  very  young  lives 
rather  than  prevent  their  coming  into 
existence.) 

Consider  the  political  philosophy,  and  the 
attitude  toward  individual  rights,  of  those 
groups  which  are  the  most  outspoken  sup- 
porters of  abortion — those  concerned  with 
environmental  pollution,  the  population  ex- 
plosion and  the  "liberation"  of  women.  Each 
of  these  groups  espouses  a  collectivist  view 
of  life  and  considers  the  individual  human 
CO  be  expendable  or  enslavable  as  the  means 
of  achieving  their  ends.  They  are  outspoken 
lobbyists  backing  legislation  granting  the 
agency  of  force,  the  government,  the  author- 
ity to  establish  a  myriad  of  programs  which 
they  consider  necessary  to  achieve  their 
aims,  and  they  completely  ignore  the  fact 
that  it  Is  other  human  lives  that  will  be 
sacrificed  in  this  attempt  to  carry  out  their 
master  plan  for  society.  The  sacrifice  of  the 
unborn  is  Just  one  other  aspect  of  their 
social  engineering  which  is  completely  com- 
patible with  their  view  of  man — the  view 
that  the  Individual  is  nothing;  the  collective 
is  all. 

There  is  I'o  conflict  of  rights  between  the 
expectant  mother  and  the  unborn  child. 
Both  she  and  the  new  life  within  her  have 
the  right  to  life,  a  right  which  must  be 
possessed  by  all  humans  at  all  stages  of  their 
life.  And  since  It  is  the  function  of  govern- 
ment to  protect  the  rights  of  all  humans, 
from  the  beginning  of  life  to  its  end.  It  is 
right  for  the  government  to  proscribe  the 
killing  of  the  unborn  by  means  of  abortion — 
except  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother  or  in 
instances  where  a  woman's  self  determination 
was  obliterated,  as  In  the  case  of  forced  rape 
or  incest. 

In  her  brilliant  essay.  "Man's  Rights,"  Ayn 
Rand  states:  "There  are  no  'rights'  of  special 
groups,  there  are  no  'rights  of  farmers,  of 
workers,  of  businessmen,  of  employees,  of 
employers,  of  the  old,  of  the  young,  of  the 
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unborn."  There  are  only  the  Rights  of  Man — 
rights  f>ossessed  by  every  individual  man  and 
by  all  men  as  individuals."  The  unborn  child 
Is  a  new  individual  having  the  same  rights  as 
all  other  Individuals,  and,  as  with  all  hu- 
mans, regardless  of  their  age  or  station  in 
life,  possesses  the  most  basic  of  all  rights, 
the    right    without    which    all    other    rights 
would  cease  to  exist,  the  right  to  life. 
Thomas  Johnson,  1971, 
Associate    Professor    of    Biology    and 
Professor  of   Chordate   Embryology. 


STATEMENT     ON     PRESmENT 
NIXON'S  "PEACE"  PLAN 


■  Handbook  On  Abortion  is  a  well  reasoned 
and  scientifically  accurate  work  covering  all 
of  the  primary  and  secondary  Issues  concern- 
ing abortion.  It  is  available  In  paperback  for 
$0.95,  plus  postage,  from  Hlltz  Publishing  Co. 
6304  Hamilton  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45224. 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  be  well  advised  to  watch 
what  President  Nixon  does  rather  than 
what  he  says. 

For  at  least  2  of  the  3  months  that  he 
says  "the  substance"  of  his  eight-point 
peace  plan  for  Indochina  was  before  the 
North  Vietnamese,  American  planes  have 
been  massively  bombing  North  Vietnam 
and  Laos.  Even  as  the  President  was 
speaking  last  night  about  tiis  adminis- 
tration's peaceful  intentions,  U.S.  jets 
were  completing  another  day  of  bombing 
raids. 

This  "carrot  and  bomb "  policy  was  a 
failure  under  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. It  is  failing  under  Nixon  too. 

Again,  President  Nixon  links  the  fate 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  to  his  sup- 
port for  the  Thieu  government.  He  would 
have  us  believe  that  he  was  formulating 
a  plan  for  free  elections  sometime  in  the 
distant  future  while  he  was  condoning 
the  farce  of  Thieu's  one-man  "election" 
last  fall. 

Under  his  plan.  General  Thieu  would 
remain  in  power  indefinitely,  with  a 
token  1 -month  resignation.  Meanwhile, 
Thieu  would  retain  control  of  the  police 
and  the  Army  and  keep  thousands  of  his 
opponents  in  jail,  where  they  are  now. 
If  Nixon  wanted  serious  acceptance  of 
liis  election  proposal,  he  would  have 
called  now  for  the  immediate  resignation 
of  Thieu,  demanded  the  release  of  all 
political  prisoners  and  announced  the 
abandonment  of  Operation  Phoenix,  the 
secret  U.S.  plan  to  assassinate  the  NFL 
infrastructure. 

The  President's  disclosure  of  alleged 
secret  negotiations  between  Henry  Kis- 
singer and  the  North  Vietnamese  is  still 
another  affront  to  the  American  people 
and  to  the  Congress,  which  he  has  un- 
constitutionally frozen  out  of  any  role  in 
foreign  policy.  We  are  now  expected  to 
believe  that  the  President  is  telling  us  the 
whole  story  of  these  negotiations.  Why 
should  we? 

Clearly,  there  are  times  when  secrecy 
in  diplomatic  relations  is  necessary.  But 
as  the  Pentagon  papers  revealed,  it  was 
under  the  cover  of  a  self-serving  secrecy 
that  our  Government  ensnared  us  into 
this  vicious  and  imnecessary  war.  Secret 
discussions  of  termis  for  getting  us  out 
of  this  war  are  not  necessary  because  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  have 
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already  made  it  clear  that  their  tenna 
are  simple  and  uncomplicated. 

If  President  Nixon  wants  to  end  the 
war,  he  has  only  to  carry  out  "the  policy 
of  the  United  States,"  as  enacted  in  sec- 
tion 601  of  the  Military  Procurement  Act 
(Public  Law  92-156)  which  requires  him 
to  set  a  specific  date  for  total  withdrawal 
of  all  our  troops  from  Indochina,  con- 
tingent only  on  the  release  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war. 

If  he  is  concerned  about  his  credibility 
and  divisions  among  the  American  peo- 
ple, he  should  accompany  his  televised 
speeches  about  peace  with  actions  for 
peace.  He  should  call  an  immediate  and 
permanent  halt  to  the  mass  bombing  of 
Indochina.  He  should  refrain  from  mak- 
ing new  threats  of  military  action,  as  he 
did  again  last  night. 

Aside  from  its  obvious  political  cam- 
paign overtones,  the  President's  appear- 
ance on  TV  may  be  designed  to  provide 
him  with  an  excuse  to  carry  out  Pen- 
tagon plans  for  severe  military  escala- 
tion in  the  near  future.  For  weeks,  the 
Pentagon  has  been  leaking  to  the  press 
warnings  of  impending  heavy  fighting 
in  the  central  highlands. 

We  want  no  more  excuses,  secret  diplo- 
macy, or  threats  of  military  escalation. 
We  want  the  President  to  end  the  war. 
He  has  still  to  do  this. 


EDALHAB:  A  CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
TO  THE  NATION'S  OCEANO- 
GRAPHIC  ENGINEERING  EFFORTS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  27.  1972 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
spring  of  1966,  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  was  approached  by  the  Office 
of  Naval  Research,  represented  by  Mr. 
Denzil  C.  Pauli,  to  undertake  the  feasi- 
bility design  of  a  research  diving  habitat 
to  serve  the  U.S.  national  oceanographic 
community.  It  was  to  incorporate  the 
technological  developments  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  their  Sealab  I  and  Sealab  II 
projects  that  had  been  successfully  ini- 
tiated by  Capt.  George  Bond,  M.D.,  USN 
plus  other  saturation  diving  technology 
developed  by  private  U.S.  industry  and 
the  French  laboratory  headed  by  Capt. 
Jacques  Cousteau.  However,  this  habitat 
was  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  the 
oceanographic  research  and  educa- 
tional community  in  the  United  States, 
and  be  more  simple  and  much  more 
economic  to  operate  than  the  existing 
saturation  diving  systems. 

During  the  summer  of  1966,  this  proj- 
ect, entitled  "University  Sealab,"  was 
conducted  by  13  University  of  New 
Hampshire  engineering  faculty  and  stu- 
dent assistants  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Godfrey  H.  Savage,  professor  and  direc- 
tor of  University  of  New  Hampshire's 
ocean  engineering  laboratory.  The  proj- 
ect was  also  supported  by  a  volunteer  sci- 
entific advisory  committee  composed  of: 
Dr.  Melbourne  Carriker,  Marine  Biologi- 
cal Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Mass.;  Dr. 
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David  Dean,  director,  Ira  C.  Darling  Re- 
search Center,  University  of  Maine;  Dr. 
Galen  Jones  E,stuarine  Laboratory,  Uni- 
ver-sity  of  New  Hampshire:  Dr.  John 
Knauss,  Narragansett  Marine  Labora- 
tory. University  of  Rhode  Island:  Mr. 
Bernard  Skud,  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  Biological  Laboratory,  Booth- 
bay  Harbor,  Maine;  and  Dr.  Lionel  Wal- 
ford.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Laboratory,  Sandy  Hook.  N.J. 
Basically,  the  University  Sealab  project 
showed  a  substantial  need  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  United  States  for  a  highly 
mobile  saturation  diving  facility  that 
could  be  operated  for  less  than  $3,000 
per  day:  that  is  approximately  10  percent 
of  the  total  estimated  daily  cost  of  the 
Sealab  II  diving  program.  Seven  very 
different  conceptual  designs  of  mobile 
diving  habitat  systems  meeting  the  re- 
search requirements  of  the  scientists 
were  evaluated  and  the  technically  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  two  systems  was  ex- 
amined in  preliminary  construction  de- 
sign detail.  In  1966  it  was  hoped  that 
these  University  Sealab  plans  could  lead 
to  a  joint  Navy /civilian  Sealab  program 
that  would  follow  the  Navy  Sealab  ni 
program  which  was  already  in  the  plan- 
ning stages.  However,  with  the  delays 
that  occurred  in  the  Sealab  III  program 
and  the  changes  in  naval  policy  toward 
research  ordered  by  Congress,  the  future 
of  University  Sealab  looked  bleak  by  the 
summer  of  1967 

Therefore,  in  the  fall  of  1967  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  with  the 
assistance  of  funds  and  materials  solic- 
ited from  private  industry,  particularly 
Dan  Clark,  Inc.  of  Woods  Hole,  Mass.. 
and  approximately  $4,000  from  the  OfiRce 
of  Naval  Research,  undertook  an  under- 
graduate student  project  to  build  a 
simple,  shallow  water  diving  facility 
using  a  compressed  air  system,  rather 
than  the  more  sophisticated  closed  cir- 
cuit helium-oxygen  system  employed  in 
most  of  the  previous  saturation  diving 
facilities.  Nine  electrical  engineering, 
and  geology  students  participated  in  the 
construction  of  this  habitat  system  which 
they  called  Edalhab,  an  acronym  for 
the  Engineering  Design  and  Analysis 
Laboratory — EDAL — of  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  which  is  the  inter- 
departmental ocean  engineering  facility 
directed  by  Dr.  Savage.  Edalhab  was 
constructed  during  the  winter  of  1967- 
68  and  successfully  tested  in  Lake  Winni- 
pesaukee  between  April  26  and  April  29, 
1968.  when  four  students  lived  in  it  at  a 
depth  of  30  feet  for  nearly  2  days.  Medical 
support  for  the  safe  recovery  of  these 
student  saturation  divers  was  provided 
bv  Dr.  Joseph  Maclnnis  of  Toronto. 
Canada,  who  recently  conducted  a  diving 
experiment  at  the  North  Pole.  Although 
Edalhab  I  was  successful,  it  had  such 
limited  capability  for  mobility  that  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research  originally  sug- 
gested turning  it  over  to  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico  for  a  fixed  location 
habitat.  However,  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  felt  it  was  possible  to  do  more 
with  the  system  and  retained  possession 
in  the  belief  that  the  total  investment  by 
UNH  student  personnel,  gifts  of  materials 
and  equipment  to  the  university  gave 
possession  of  the  system  to  the  univer- 
sity. At  that  time  the  total  value  of  the 
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habitat  was  estimated  to  be  approxi- 
mately $10,000,  excluding  the  student 
and  faculty  labor  that  had  gone  into  it. 

Edalhab  lay  idle  for  nearly  2  years, 
until  Dr.  Savage  of  UNH  and  Mr.  Robert 
Ballard  of  the  Woods  Hole  Oceano- 
graphic Institution  conceived  the  idea  of 
mating  the  Edalhab  system  to  the  re- 
search vessel  Lulu,  which  is  the  100- 
foot  support  catamaran  for  WHOI's  re- 
search submersible,  Alvin.  Starting  in 
the  fall  of  1970.  another  student  engi- 
neering group,  under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  Savage  assisted  by  Prof.  E.  H.  Stol- 
woitliy  also  of  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  redesigned  and  recon- 
structed the  Edalhab  so  that  it  could 
be  transported  and  surface  supported  by 
the  R/V  Lulu  in  an  actual  ocean  diving 
expedition.  During  the  period  April  23  to 
April  30,  1971,  the  R  V  Lulu  came  to  the 
New  Hampshire  State  Port  Authority 
dock,  where  it  loaded  Edalhab  III  and 
a  mobile  recompression  chamber  that 
had  also  been  built  by  UNH  students,  and 
conducted  a  successful  4-day  saturation 
dive  in  approximately  50  feet  of  water 
off  the  Isles  of  Shoals  in  New  Hampshire 
shelf  waters. 

The  major  purpose  of  this  second  sat- 
uration dive  by  three  UNH  students  was 
to  conduct  an  experiment  on  transplant- 
ing Dungeness  Crabs  from  the  west  coast 
to  the  Gulf  of  Maine.  This  crab  farming 
experiment,  which  was  carefully  de- 
signed to  avoid  any  escape  of  the  crabs 
and  any  other  zoological  contamination, 
was  jointly  conceived  and  directed  by 
Dr.  Larry  Harris  of  the  UNH  Zoology 
Department  and  Dr.  Savage.  The  overall 
Expedition  Leader  for  this  entire 
EDALHAB  H-R/V  LULU  experiment 
was  Dr.  Savage. 

The  EDALHAB  II-R^^V  LULU  diving 
system  operated  simply  and  satisfactorily 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  approximately 
$1,000  per  day  excluding  volunteer  stu- 
dent and  faculty  support.  It  was  jointly 
decided  by  Mr.  Harold  Goodwin,  Deputy 
Director  of  the  sea  grant  program  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  which  sup- 
ported the  EDALHAB  II  project  and  Dr. 
James  Miller,  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Manned  Undersea  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Division  of  NOAA  that  EDALHAB 
II  could  be  used  as  the  initial  Univer- 
sity Sealab  diving  habitat  that  had  orig- 
inally been  conceived  at  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire  in  1966.  The  low  cost 
of  operation  relative  to  other  saturation 
diving  systems  and  simplicity  of  this 
operation  indicated  that  it  would  be  in 
substantial  demand  by  the  scientific  div- 
ing committee.  Therefore,  the  concept  of 
project  Flare  was  put  forward  in  a  meet- 
ing in  Washington  of  EDALHAB  II  proj- 
ect team  from  UNH  and  Woods  Hole  and 
interested  members  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Project  Flare  is  a  totally  NOAA  spon- 
sored project  with  the  V/oods  Hole 
Oceanographic  Institution  providing  the 
overall  operational  direction  imder 
Messrs.  William  Rainnie  and  Barrie 
Walden,  of  this  4-month  diving  research 
program  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida, 
and  UNH,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Savage,  accepting  technical  support  re- 
sponsibility for  supplying  and  operating 
the  entire  diving  system  including  the 
recompression  chamber,  air  purification 
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system,  and  the  habitat  itself.  The  hab- 
itat, EDALHAB,  for  this  Flare  project, 
remains  a  very  marginal,  shallow  water 
diving  facility  that  cannot  be  used  at 
depths  exceeding  approximately  50  feet 
because  there  are  no  proven  standards 
for  saturation  diving  for  compressed  air 
below  this  depth.  Nor  can  the  system 
withstand  storm  conditions.  The  scien- 
tific coordinator  for  the  project  will  be 
Dr.  John  Vanderwalker  of  NOAA. 

The  pride  of  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  in  this  entire  development  is 
the  fact  that  an  originally  sound  pro- 
gram for  advancing  the  national  interest 
on  the  U.S.  Continental  Shelf  has  over- 
come large  roadblocks  and  seems  on  the 
brink  of  being  carried  through  to  sub- 
stantial fruition  by  means  of  Yankee 
thrift  and  ingenuity  and  the  willingness 
of  its  students  and  faculty  to  fly  by  the 
seat  of  their  pants.  The  rest  of  the  story 
is  adequately  told  in  the  Portsmouth 
Herald  newspaper  article  of  January  13. 

The  article  follows : 

UNH    IN    Research    Project — EDALHAB   To 
Play  Important  Role  Oft  Florida  Coast 

(By  John  Whlteman) 

Durham. — The  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  its  submersible  vehicle  EDALHAB 
II  have  an  important  role  in  a  series  of  re- 
search dives  planned  off  the  Florida  coast 
near  Miami  shortly 

The  three-man  habitat  is  presently  on  its 
way  to  Florida,  slung  between  the  twin  hulls 
of  the  Research  Vessel  Lulu  out  of  the  Woods 
Hole  Oceanographic  Institution.  Ma&s. 

The  series  of  dives  for  the  marine  research 
project  FLARE  (Florida  Aquanaut  Research 
Expedition)  will  begin  Jan.  27  and  continue 
intermittently  tintil  mid-April. 

EDALHAB.  built  and  redesigned  by  UNH 
students,  will  be  involved  in  a  total  of  10 
dives  to  50  feet  for  eight  different  scientific 
projects. 

The  white-painted  submersible  will  remain 
below  for  between  three  and  five  days  each 
time.  The  mobile,  low-cost  vehicle  has  suc- 
cessfully operated  in  Lake  Winnipesaukee 
and.  last  year,  in  the  Atlantic  near  the  Isles 
of  Shoals  when  it  was  used  in  a  crab  farming 
experiment. 

It  has  brought  an  enviable  reptation  in 
oceanographic  circles  to  the  UNH  team  that 
built  and  operates  the  vehicle,  named  for  the 
university's  engineering,  design  and  analysis 
laboratory.  The  lab's  director.  Dr.  Godfrey 
Savage,  and  a  UNH  crew  will  fly  to  Miami 
Jan.  24  to  ready  the  craft  for  its  first  dive  for 
the  purposes  of  a  fish  experiment. 

The  entire  series  ol  dives  and  research 
projects  is  being  financed  by  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
(NOAA)  and  involves  literally  dozens  of 
scientists  and  engineers  from  four  univer- 
sities, there  museums,  two  non-government 
marine  Institutions,  t.  junior  college  and  sev- 
eral units  of  NOAA. 

A  research  team  from  UNH  will  be  directly 
Involved  In  one  of  the  projects.  Led  by  Dr. 
Arthur  C.  Mathleson,  an  associate  professor, 
the  team  will  do  research  from  EDALHAB  on 
subtldal  seaweeds,  a  botanical  experiment, 
during  Dive  No.  8  between  April  3  and  7. 
The  team  will  Include  botanists  Barry  Hutch- 
inson and  Richard  Frallck.  and  David  Drew, 
a  Durham  student. 

Dr.  Savage  said  this  week  that  one  of  the 
most  exciting  scientific  events  during  EDAL- 
HAB's  Florida  visit  will  be  the  tryout  of  an 
acoustic  monitoring  system  on  free  swim- 
ming divers.  The  apparatus  Is  being  taken 
down  by  Prof.  Richard  Skutt  of  the  electrical 
engineering  department,  who  will  be  accom- 
panied by  graduate  students  Roger  Fell  and 
Paul  Hagstadt. 

Prof.  Skutt's  devices  will  monitor  physio- 
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logical  Inlormatlon  from  the  divers.  Includ- 
ing pulse  and  respiration  rates,  by  acousti- 
cal rather  than  the  telemetrlcal  method  used 
In  the  space  program,  a  considerably  more 
difficult  propoeltlon. 

In  all,  the  100  Florida  days  will  produce  a 
scientific  bonanza. 

Dr.  Savage  is  planning  to  remain  about  six 
days,  initially,  before  turning  over  the  craft 
and  Its  life-support  systems  to  Woods  Hole 
personnel,  after  the  first  of  the  planned  dives. 
With  him  will  be  Prof.  Fletcher  Blanchard, 
a  UNH  colleague,  who  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
submersible's  electrical  system;  Prof.  Howard 
Stolworthy,  another  UNH  colleague,  who's 
responsible  for  the  air  system;  and  three 
UNH  project  engineers,  James  Metcalf  of 
Newmarket,  Robert  Blake  of  Rochester  and 
WiUiam  Mlskoe  of  Concord.  Metcalf  is  cur- 
rently aboard  the  500-ton  research  ship  Lulu 
ferrying  the  Durham  habitat  to  the  site  of 
its  forthcoming  missions. 

The  ingenuity  and  private  enterprise  thrift 
that  have  gone  into  EDALHAB  is  no  small 
source  of  pride  for  Savage  and  his  team  of 
students.  The  craft  Is  small  enough  to  be 
moved  easily  and  versatile  enough-  to  carry 
out  a  variety  of  tasks  assigned  it.  and  Its 
mobility  will  be  proved  during  the  upcom- 
ing tests  In  the  warm,  Plorldlan  waters. 

Always,  she'll  be  moved  from  one  research 
spot  to  another  and  serviced  by  the  Lulu,  de- 
signed as  the  mother  ship  for  the  deep-div- 
ing submersible  Alvln.  The  decompression 
chamber  for  the  divers  on  Lulu's  deck  was 
designed  and  built  by  the  UNH  engineers. 

"There's  no  question,  this  Is  a  prototjrpe 
system  that  can  do  saturation  diving  more 
cheaply  and  safely  than  has  heretofore  been 
done,"  said  Savage.  Although  the  Navy  and 
other  organizations  have  tested  vehicles  to 
perform  similar  tasks,  apparently  none  has 
come  near  to  operating  as  low  as  the  EDAL- 
HAB's  $1,000  a  day  figure. 

Improvements  have  been  carried  out  to  the 
UNH  submersible  since  it  was  last  operated. 
The  three-man  crew  can  now  have  a  hot 
shower  aboard,  and  there  is  a  telephone  and 
closed  circuit  TV  monitor. 

Nineteen  hours  in  the  recompression  cham- 
ber face  the  divers  who  complete  a  four-day 
stint  underwater  aboard  EDALHAB,  making 
It  a  five-day  mission  for  each  of  the  crews  in 
all.  They  have  to  be  inside  the  chamber 
within  minutes  of  leaving  the  submersible. 

At  50  feet,  EDALHAB 's  operating  depth, 
no  special  atmospheric  mixture  Is  required 
for  several  days  but  about  the  five-day  mark, 
oxygen  poisoning  becomes  a  possibility  and 
the  divers  must  be  returned  to  a  more  equa- 
ble environment. 

Teams  of  marine  explorers  will  be  rotated 
aboard  the  habitat  during  the  course  of  the 
experiments,  which  will  be  carried  out  at 
three  sites  near  Miami  and  the  Florida  Keys. 
The  Woods  Hole  research  mother  ship  and 
the  20-ton  habitat  can  follow  a  wandering 
course,  if  need  be,  along  the  coral  reefs  or 
seaweed  beds,  where  the  scientists  desire. 

It  was  so-called  sea  grant  funds  of  NOAA, 
part  of  the  U.S.  Conmierce  Department,  that 
helped  to  construct  and  modify  the  craft. 
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ocide  on  over  600  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 
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MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


BAIL  IN  NARCOTICS  CASES 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

'Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental  gen- 


Or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  well  aware  that  the  illegal  sale  of 
narcotics  has  risen  to  alarming  propor- 
tions. While  much  needs  to  be  done  in 
formulating  new  laws  and  enforcing  the 
present  ones  as  a  means  of  stopping  the 
illegal  sale  of  drugs,  the  public  is  not 
aware  of  existing  legal  complications 
which  prevent  swift  and  effective  law  en- 
forcement. 

Last  month,  the  New  York  Law  Journal 
published  an  enlightening  article  which 
revealed  some  of  the  problems  prose- 
cutting  attorneys  must  face  in  seek- 
ing convictions  of  drug  offenders.  The 
article,  written  by  the  able  and  distin- 
guished U.S.  attorney  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York,  Robert  A.  Morse, 
points  to  legal  loopholes  within  our  sys- 
tem of  justice  TJ'hich  makes  the  prose- 
cutor's role  more  difficult.  This  article  is 
of  particular  significance  because  the  au- 
thor's insight  and  conclusions  are  a  re- 
sult of  many  years  of  accumulated  knowl- 
edge and  dedication  to  strict  law  enforce- 
ment. Mr.  Morse,  who  for  many  years  was 
a  courageous  and  vigorous  assistant  U.S. 
attorney,  is  presently  the  youngest  U.S. 
attorney  to  ever  serve  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  New  York.  His  expertise  in  the 
area  of  prosecuting  drug  ofifenders  and 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  legal  pit- 
falls of  this  aspect  of  his  profession 
makes  this  a  most  fascinating  and  infor- 
mative article.  At  this  time  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Record  the  article 
"Review  Urged  on  Question  of  Bail  in 
Narcotics  Cases"  as  it  appeared  in  the 
December  6,  1971  issue  of  the  New  York 
Law  Journal : 

Review  Urged  cn  Question  of  Bail  in 

Narcotics  Cases 

(By  Robert  A.  Morse) 

How  often  have  you  heard  or  read  about 
drug  seizures  as  the  "largest  ever"  or  arrested 
traffickers  as  'the  biggest  in  the  business," 
or  similar  expressions  in  public  announce- 
ments at  the  conclusion  of  a  narcotics  inves- 
tigation? Did  you  receive  the  Impression 
that  arrests  represent  the  finale  of  a  battle 
In  the  "War  on  Drugs?"  Did  you  believe, 
then,  that  those  caught  plying  the  narcotics 
trade  are  no  longer  a  problem? 

The  fact  is  that  only  "Phase  I"  of  the 
struggle  ends  with  arrest.  Thereafter,  "Phase 
II"  must  be  carried  on  in  the  courtroom 
and  may  well  result  in  a  complete  defeat  for 
the  prosecution.  In  "Phase  I,"  the  investigat- 
ing agencies  have  overcome  the  seemingly 
insurmountable  rbstacles  presented  by  a 
highly  organized  and  profitable  narcotics 
traffic.  In  "Phase  II,"  the  struggle  Is  for  a 
conviction,  which  then  must  occur  If  the  re- 
sult is  to  be  meaningful. 

PEOSECUnON    PITFALLS 

Since  plea-bargaining  is  not  the  common 
path  to  conviction  In  federal  law  enforce- 
ment, the  pre-trial  proceedings  are  paved 
with  pitfalls  for  the  prosecution  which  can 
easily  result  in   disaster.  These  traps,  how- 


ever, are  not  the  ones  to  be  expected  In  the 
usual  prosecution.  Precisely  put,  we  can  be- 
gin with  the  premise  that  once  a  defendant 
goes  to  trial  In  a  narcotics  case,  the  chances 
of  his  acquittal  are  relatively  low.  The  rea- 
son for  this  Is  that  Jurors  are  not  prone  to 
lend  a  sympathetic  ear  to  the  defendant 
charged  with  dealing  in  drugs,  and  prosecu- 
tors believe  that  less  significance  is  placed  on 
the  fact  that  the  prosecution's  case  must 
rest  on  the  testimony  of  another  drug  ped- 
dler. Since  the  defendant  can  usually  find 
little  hope  from  the  "jury  box,"  he  must 
either  look  to  the  government  or  to  the  ju- 
dicial process  for  assistance  In  avoiding  the 
almost  inevitable  conviction. 

The  situation  Is  difficult  for  the  defend- 
ant if  he  looks  to  the  government  for  help. 
The  defendant  must  testify  in  court  against 
his  fellow  traffickers  in  the  business  or  assist 
the  investigators  in  obtaining  the  evidence 
against  them.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
closer  the  defendant's  relationship  to  the 
higher  echelons  of  the  narcotics  trade,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  the  defendant  will  "re- 
main silent"  and  not  cooperate.  Hence,  the 
defendant  must  look  to  the  legal  process  for 
relief  on  the  only  two  other  avenues  that 
realistically  remain  available  to  him,  and 
should  be  the  subject  of  serious  and  schol- 
arly review;  Jumping  bail  or  suppressing 
evidence. 

BAIL   FORFEITTTRE 

Narcotics  Is  a  big  money  trade.  It  Is  not 
uncommon  for  a  street  peddler  to  be  arrested 
with  $1,000  cash  on  his  person.  In  cases  of 
foreign  aliens  and  top  level  traffickers  of 
drugs,  sums  as  high  as  $500,000  in  the  form 
of  a  certified  check  have  been  produced  In 
court  to  obtain  the  defendant's  release  on 
bail.  Too  often,  these  defendants  never  come 
to  trial  as  the  result  of  having  fled  the 
court's  jurisdiction. 

Between  1966  and  1970,  in  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  alone,  seventy-seven 
defendants  jumped  ball  and  forfeited  an  ag- 
gregate of  $836,200.  This  does  not  prevent 
the  fleeing  defendant  from  participating  in 
further  drug  trafficking.  Now,  he  is  In  great 
debt  to  his  fellow  peddlers  who  raised  the 
cash  for  ball;  and  there  is  only  one  practical 
means  for  raising  the  funds  for  repayment. 
He  must  stay  in  the  business — even  if  it  Is 
necessary  to  operate  outside  the  United 
States. 

However,  it  Is  not  only  that  these  defend- 
ants have  escaped  punishment  and  are  back 
In  the  business  that  Is  significant.  It  is  the 
fact  that  the  effects  of  these  defeats  reach 
beyond  the  particular  struggle  and  the  par- 
ticular defendent.  The  whole  effort  has  suf- 
fered a  major  defeat  since  the  deterrent  ef- 
fect of  the  actual  or  potential  or  additional 
convictions  has  also  been  lost,  and  it  is  com- 
pletely beyond  the  control  of  the  United 
States  attorney. 

THE      CASE      OF      A      VICE      CONSUL 

Some  of  the  more  cynical  will  no  doubt 
.say  that  these  seventy-seven  lost  battles  have 
no  appreciable  side  effects.  I  must  disagree. 
Take,  for  example,  a  recent  case  in  the  East- 
ern District  of  New  York.  A  vice-consul  of  a 
Latin-American  country  was  found  in  pos- 
session of  a  suitcase  stuffed  with  cocaine 
worth  nearly  $5  million  on  the  street.  Ini- 
tially, ball  was  set  at  $75,000  surety  bond 
which  the  defendent  claimed  he  could  not 
meet.  Later,  the  amount  was  reduced  to 
$25,000  which  the  defendant  was  able  to 
raise.  The  case  proceeded  to  trial,  and  the 
defendant  was  convicted  after  the  Govern- 
ment survived  a  suppression  hearing. 

Faced  with  a  mandatory  minimum  sen- 
tence of  five  years,  the  defendant  fled  to  his 
native  country  where  he  walks  the  streets 
without  the  slightest  trepidation.  Had  this 
defendant  remained  in  jail  and  received 
the  sentence  which  he  rightly  deserved,  it 
would  surely  have  had  an  effect  on  the  other 
citizens  of  this  country  who  might  otherwise 
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be  tempted  to  succumb  to  the  Inducement 
offered  by  the  narcotics  trade. 

If  these  couriers,  who  usually  have  little 
means  of  their  own  and  are  looking  for 
entrance  Into  the  United  States,  learn  that 
a  prominent  official  of  their  own  country  did 
not  escape  punishment,  they  would  think 
twice  before  becoming  a  "mule"  and  carry- 
ing drugs  for  the  trade. 

The  case  of  the  vice-consul  Is  rather  spec- 
tacular, and  ball  In  that  instance  brought 
a  grave  defeat  in  the  "War  on  Drugs."  In 
sharp  contrast,  Chief  Judge  Jacob  Mishler 
of  the  Eastern  District  recently  set  bail  in 
the  amount  of  $1  million  In  a  major  nar- 
cotics case  to  assure  the  defendant's  pres- 
ence, and  a  conviction  with  a  long  sentence 
resulted. 

BAIL    PROVISIONS    NEED    REVIEW 

Experience  dictates  that  the  time  has  come 
to  review  the  question  of  ball  In  narcotics 
cases  where  the  chance  of  flight  Is  so  great 
and  the  need  for  conviction  of  guilty  persons 
so  paramount  to  the  Interests  of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  ball  jump- 
ing, a  second  avenue  of  escape  remains  open 
to  the  defendant.  After  ball  Is  set,  the  de- 
fendant generally  moves  through  his  counsel 
for  the  suppression  of  evidence.  Including 
the  narcotics  seized,  as  well  as  any  admis- 
sions of  guilt,  following  the  arrest.  His  fate 
will  turn  on  the  possibility  that  the  investi- 
gating agents  made  an  error  which  the  court 
will  later  find  to  have  violated  the  defend- 
ant's constitutional  rights. 

These  motions  and  hearings  are  an  Inevit- 
able part  of  a  narcotics  prosecution.  Indeed, 
the  agents  during  the  Investigation  are  more 
likely  to  consult  the  prosecutor,  not  as  to 
whether  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  prose- 
cute, but  as  to  whether  there  are  sufficient 
facts  for  a  warrant  of  arrest  or  search.  Now, 
these  are  the  usual  questions  the  prosecutor 
gets  from  the  agents ; 

"What  do  we  need  for  probable  cause  to 
arrest  and  search  on  the  spot?" 

"Can  we  get  a  warrant  without  disclosing 
the  Informant?" 

"What  are  the  chances  for  obtaining  a 
court  ordered  wire  tap?" 

We  should  keep  In  mind  that  since  the 
battle  Is  won  on  conviction,  judgments  made 
during  the  Investigation  wUl  surely  decide 
the  outcome. 

HEARING    PROCEDtTRE 

At  the  suppression  hearing,  the  defendant 
sits  in  the  courtroom  and  sees  a  run-through 
of  the  evidence  to  be  used  against  him  at  the 
trial  but  with  a  distinct  difference — there 
Is  no  Jury  to  find  him  guilty.  "The  result  of 
the  preview  may  be  an  acquittal,  since  the 
defendant  may  prevail  in  suppressing  the 
evidence  needed  to  convict  him.  However, 
there  Is  one  great  advantage  for  the  defend- 
ant; he  has  the  option  of  taking  the  stand 
at  the  hearing,  admit  his  guilt  and,  nonthe- 
less,  testify  as  to  the  alleged  violation  of  his 
constitutional  rights.  He  Is  free  to  admit 
his  guilt  in  open  court  without  fear  that  the 
prosecution  will  use  it  against  him  on  Its 
"direct  case"  before  the  Jury  at  the  ensuing 
trial. 

Now  we  may  believe  that  this  system  Is 
unbalanced  In  the  defendant's  advantage 
since.  In  addition  to  perhaps  aborting  the 
trial.  It  allows  him  to  "taUor"  a  false  story 
of  innocence  to  meet  the  evidence  unveiled 
before  him  at  the  hearing.  The  exclusionary 
rules  as  they  presently  exist  provide  the  Irony 
for  this  scenario.  This  Is  for  the  reason  that 
the  agents  are  "sweating  out"  whether  they 
have  violated  the  defendant's  constitutional 
rights,  while  the  defendant  Is  praying  that 
they  have! 

It  may  well  be  that  the  time  has  now 
come  to  seriously  consider  whether  or  not  the 
exclusionary  rules  should  only  be  applied  In 
cases  of  flagrant  Illegality.  (Compare,  United 
States  V.  Edmons,  432  F.  2d  577  (2d  Clr. 
1970)), 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  national  administration  has  substan- 
tially Increased  resources  available  In  the 
"War  Against  Drugs,"  Including  extensive 
numbers  of  assistant  United  States  attorneys 
and  investigative  agents  for  the  various  agen- 
cies. In  addition,  extensive  sums  of  money 
have  been  spent  In  developing  International 
co-operation  among  the  police  forces  of  vari- 
ous nations. 

However,  all  these  efforts  may  be  Impeded 
unless  these  very  practical  problems  of  nar- 
cotics prosecutions  are  faced  by  the  Congress, 
the  courts  and  all  those  concerned  with  the 
"War  on  Drugs."  It  Is  submitted  that  new 
rules,  consistent  with  constitvitlonal  require- 
ments, can  and  must  be  formulated  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  society  with  respect  to  a 
problem  which  President  Nixon  has  described 
as  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  facing  the 
nation. 
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CALLEY   IS   IN,    BERRIGAN    IS    OUT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  evidence 
continues  to  mount  of  the  continued  de- 
terioration in  values  that  threatens  to 
destroy  American  moral  fiber  as  we  once 
knew  it. 

It  is  a  strange  world  indeed  when  a 
man  who  willingly  gives  of  himself  to 
fight  and  puts  his  life  on  the  line  for 
this  country  and  its  freedoms  is  held 
under  a  sentence  of  30  years  for  doing 
his  duty,  while  another  man,  convicted 
of  vandalizing  draft  boards,  is  allowed  to 
go  free  on  parole. 

There  are  many  today  who  comment 
on  the  sickness  of  American  society,  at- 
tempting to  arrive  at  some  conclusion 
about  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease that  threatens  us.  They  would  do 
well  to  examine  the  cases  of  Lt.  William 
Calley  and  Father  Daniel  Berrigan. 

The  former  waits  under  sentence  of  30 
years  for  doing  his  duty,  for  serving  his 
country  well;  the  latter,  antiwar  priest 
Daniel  Berrigan,  has  just  been  granted 
parole  after  serving  about  17  months  of 
a  3-year  sentence,  or  less  than  half,  for 
disservice  to  his  country — activities  de- 
signed to  destroy  or  disrupt  the  National 
Government  and  damage  the  military 
effort. 

I  include  a  related  news  article  to  fol- 
low my  remarks : 
(From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  27,  1972] 

Parole  Is  Granted  to  Daniel  Berrigan 

Anti-war  priest  Daniel  Berrigan  has  been 
granted  parole  after  serving  about  17  months 
of  a  three-year  sentence  for  destruction  of 
draft  records  at  CatonsvlUe,  Md.,  In  1968. 
The  U.S.  Board  of  Parole  announced  the 
decision  yesterday  after  Its  second  parole 
review,  which  Included  new  Information 
concerning  Berrigan's  health.  A  previous  ap- 
plication was  denied  in  August. 

Berrigan,  51,  Is  the  brother  of  the  Rev. 
Philip  Berrigan  who,  along  with  six  other 
persons,  went  on  trial  Monday  in  Harrisburg. 
Pa.,  on  charges  of  planning  to  kidnap  Henry 
A.  Kissinger,  national  security  affairs  adviser 
to  President  Nixon.  The  indictment  also 
charges  Philip  and  the  others  with  a  plan 
to  blow  up  heating  systems  of  federal  build- 
ings In  Washington,  and  to  vandalize  draft 
boards. 

Daniel  was  dubbed  the  "fugitive  priest" 
In  1970,  after  he  failed  to  appear  to  serve  the 


records-destruction  sentence.  He  eluded  the 
FBI  for  four  months,  surfacing  occasional- 
ly to  make  public  appearances  and  speak 
against  the  Vietnam  war.  Federal  agents 
finally  arrested  him  at  a  private  summer 
home  on  Block  Island,  R.I.,  in  Augtist  1970. 

WEEKS  hospitalization 

Berrigan  reportedly  Is  suffering  from 
ulcers  and  a  hernia.  He  was  hospitalized  for 
a  week  last  year  after  suffering  an  adverse 
reaction  to  medication. 

He  la  eervlng  his  sentence  at  the  Federal 
prison  In  Danbury,  Conn. 

Berrigan  was  sentenced  with  eight  others — 
including  Philip — for  burning  draft  papers. 
The  group  became  known  as  the  CatonsvlUe 
Nine. 

He  also  was  named — but  not  charged — In 
the  Initial  Indictment  concerning  Kissinger 
and  the  Washington  bomb  plot.  A  second 
Indictment,  however,  made  no  reference  to 
him.  so  he  Is  not  connected  with  the  Harris- 
burg trial. 

The  parole  board  said  Berrigan's  parole 
wUl  be  effective  Feb.  24.  He  then  will  live 
at  Woodstock  College  In  New  York  City. 
PhUlp  said  news  of  his  brother's  impending 
release  was  "totally  unexpected." 

service  held 

"Yet  It  was  received  with  the  utmost  Joy 
by  myself,  the  defendants  and  lawyers.  By 
all  who  know  and  love  Dan,  very  simply,  we 
thank  God  and  our  friends  who  worked  so 
steadfastly  for  Dan's  release." 

Some  50  demonstrators  held  an  interfaith 
religious  service  of  celebration  outside  the 
main  gates  of  the  Danbury  prison  last  night 
after  parole  announcement. 

In  Harrisburg,  nine  more  persons  were 
selected  yesterday  as  possible  Jurors  to  hear 
the  conspiracy  trial. 

Five  other  potential  Jurors  were  dismissed 
for  cause  by  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  R. 
Dixon  Herman.  Questioning  to  select  12 
Jurors  and  six  alternates  was  conducted  by 
opposing  attorneys  and  the  Judge. 

Under  a  pretrial  agreement,  a  panel  of  46 
potential  jurors  will  be  selected  first,  then 
narrowed  down  to  the  12  who  will  hear  the 
case  and  the  six  alternates. 

The  nine  persons  retained  as  potential 
Jurors  said  they  would  not  be  swayed  by 
personal  feelings  about  the  war  In  Indo- 
china and  would  not  be  antagonistic  to  wit- 
nesses who  might  have  long  hair  and  beards 
and  wear  strange  clothes. 

The  Identities  of  those  being  questioned 
are  being  withheld  at  the  request  of  Her- 
man. 


AN  ANGRY  INDIAN  AT  BAT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  base- 
ball fans  may  think  the  whole  thing  is  a 
big  joke,  but  Russell  Means  is  deadly 
serious  when  he  talks  about  his  $9  million 
damage  suit  against  the  Cleveland  In- 
dians baseball  team.  Means,  an  Oglala 
Sioux  and  national  chairman  of  the 
American  Indian  movement,  claims  that 
the  Cleveland  team's  Indian  symbol  is 
racist,  degrading,  and  demeaning. 

The  Cleveland  suit  is  only  part  of  a 
national  effort  by  Indian  activists  to 
eliminate  the  stereotype  of  the  Indian  as 
a  clown  and  a  savage,  a  stereotype  per- 
petuated so  unthinkingly  by  American 
sports. 

Washington's  own  Redskins  are  a  ma- 
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jor  target  of  this  new  eCfort.  Redskin  is 
a  derogatory  term,  Means  says.  What  if 
we  called  them  the  Washington  Niggers 
or  the  Washington  Rednecks  or  the 
Washington  Polacks,  he  asks. 

The  following  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  discusses  the  Cleveland 
suit  and  the  use  of  Indian  symbols  in 
American  sports.  Means  and  his  group 
have  raised  some  valid  issues  that  de- 
serve our  attention: 

Is  Chief  Noc-A-Homa  Racist?  Many  Indians 
Evidently  Think  He  Is— The  Chief  and 
Other  Symbols  Used  by  Schools,  Pro 
Teams  Are  Attacked  as  Offensive 

(By  William  M.  Carley) 
The  Cleveland  Indians  had  better  watch 
out.  So  had  the  Washington  Redskins,  the 
Atlanta  Braves  and  countless  other  profes- 
sional and  college  teams  using  Indian  names 
caricatures  or  mascots.  Because  the  real  In- 
dians are  on  the  warpath. 

One  of  the  opening  shots  was  fired  a  few 
days  ago  when  the  American  Indian  Center 
of  Cleveland  sued  the  local  baseball  team 
for  .$9  million  in  damages.  The  target  was 
the  Cleveland  Indians'  symbol,  a  grinning 
toothy  Indian  emblazoned  on  the  club's 
shirts  and  on  Its  stadium  in  a  huge  neon 
sign. 

"That  Indian  looks  like  a  damn  fool  like 
a  clown,  and  we  resent  being  portrayed  as 
either  savages  or  clowns."  savs  Russell 
Means,  director  of  the  Indian  center  and 
himself  an  Oglala  Sioux. 

Mr  Means  adds  that  the  suit  against  the 
Cleveland  Indians  Is  but  the  beginning  of  a 
national  effort  to  change  the  stereotvpe  of 
the  American  Indian,  and  he  already  has 
help.  On  college  campuses— at  Dartmouth, 
Marquette  and  Stanford,  to  name  a  few- 
Indian  students  have  been  attacking  a  va- 
riety of  portrayals  of  their  race  that  they 
niid  offensive. 

.h!"""^  schools  are  movl.^g  fast  to  make 
cnap.ges.  S<ime  professional  teams,  however 
say  they  aren't  worried  much  by  the  Indians- 
Charge.^,.  ••!  don't  think  they'll  itart  shooting 

?."!.■',  ^^'^i"^  ^"■°*^  ^'^"■■'  ^-"^'s  a  spokesman 
tor  the  Cleveland  Indians. 

ingrained  racial  slurs 
But  Indians  like  Mr.   Means  are  dead  se- 
rious. Racial  slurs  against  Indians    he  savs 
are    so  ingrained  in  our  society  and  Instltu- 
tlons  that  they  aren't  even  recognized  " 

Take  the  Washington  Redskins    the  capi- 
tal s  professional  football  team.    "Redskin  is 
a  derogatory  name."  Mr.  Means  savs.  "What 
f    we   called    them    Washington    Niggers,   or 
Washlrigton    Rednecks,    or    Washington    Po- 

An  Atlanta  Braves  mascot  also  draws  Mr 
Means   ire.  Whenever  a  Brave  baseball  player 

nm  nt*,^  ^°'^^''  *^^^^^  Noc-A-Homa  strld'^ 
oiu  of  his  tepee  near  center  field  and  does  a 
war  dance. 

"Thafs  ridiculous."'  says  Mr  Means.  "What 

Trr^n.rf!'^'*  .'^^  ^^^"^  ^^^  'Atlanta  Storm 
Troopers,  and  every  time  there  was  a  home 
run  a  man  in  a  German  mllitarv  uniform 
came  out  and  knocked  a  few  Jews  over  the 
head   With   a  baseball   bat?   Or  the  "Atlanta 

shack  and  did  a  soft-shoe  dance'"" 

The  teams  hasten  to  say  that  no  such  racial 

seirwT  T''"''^-  ^'^'"^  Noc-A-Homa  hfrn- 
self  Who  is  actually  an  Indian  named  Levi 
Walker,  says  ifs  an  honor  for  the  team  to 
be  called  the  Atlanta  Braves. 

why  not  skunks  or  criminals? 
"You  don"t  call  teams  the  Atlanta  Skunks 
or  the  Chicago  Criminals,  do  vou?  You  call 
them  names  you  can  admire."  Mr.  Walker 
s.iys.  A  spokesman  for  the  Atlanta  Braves 
maintains  "there's  absolutely  nothing  de- 
grading about"  the  chiefs  victory  dances  on 
the  field. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  Cleveland  Indians  spokesman  says.  "We 
consider  the  Indian  name  and  Image  an 
honor,  not  a  racist  thing."  And  a  Washing- 
ton Redskin  official  asks,  "Is  the  name  'In- 
dian" discriminatory?  Our  logo  portravs  a 
very  proud  and  distinguished  Indian — there's 
no  circus  atmosphere  about  it." 

Besides  challenging  the  athletic  teams. 
Mr.  Means  says  he  plans  to  attack  prejudi- 
cial portrayals  of  Indians  In  school  text- 
books, in  the  mass  media  and  in  the  enter- 
tainment field.  "Every  time  there's  a  cowboy 
and  Indian  show  on  TV  (portraying  Indians 
In  a  degrading  manner) ,  we'll  ask  for  equal 
time  to  rebut  it."  Mr.  Means  says. 

On  college  campuses,  Indian  students  are 
going  after  a  variety  of  what  they  consider 
racial  slurs.  At  Dartmouth,  which  was  origi- 
nally founded  to  educate  and  Christianize 
Indians  and  which  has  sought  out  Indian 
undergraduates  in  recent  years,  a  group  of 
students  launched  an  attack  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

Dartmouth's  Indian  symbol  for  the  ath- 
letic teams  should  be  dropped,  the  students 
said.  Indian  symbols  on  Dartmouth  sweat- 
shirts, notebooks  and  glassware  should  be 
eliminated.  And  a  huge  mural  In  a  faculty- 
administration  dining  room,  depicting  a 
mythical  founding  of  Dartmouth  with  bare- 
breasted  women  and  rum-drinking  Indian 
men  in  the  scene,  must  go,  the  students  said. 
They  also  asked  for  improved  financial  aid 
for  Indian  students,  for  an  Indian  studies 
program,  for  Indian  coeds,  and  for  an  Indian 
center. 

The  Dartmouth  administration  is  caught 
between  the  students'  demands  and  the 
alumni,  many  of  whom  prize  the  Dartmouth 
Indian  tradition  emphasizing  strength  and 
ruggedness.  An  administration  spokesman 
says,  "We've  set  up  a  committee  to  study 
the  whole  thing." 

(Meanwhile,  back  at  the  Dartmout  Co-op 
store,  manager  Dick  Fowler  says  items  with 
Indian  imprints  are  selling  as  well  as  ever. 
"There  has  been  no  drop  in  sales  of  sweat- 
shirts or  ties"  that  show  a  profile  of  the 
noble-looking  Dartmouth  Indian,  Mr.  Fow- 
ler says.) 

Other  schools  have  moved  earlier  on  the 
Indian  issue.  Marquette  University  students 
created  "White  Wampum"  a  few  years  ago. 
Willie  consisted  of  a  huge  papier-mache  In- 
dian head  worn  by  a  buckskin-clad  student 
at  basketball  games.  When  Marquette's  top- 
ranked  team  drew  well  ahead  of  an  opponent, 
Willie  would  cross  the  court  during  time-outs 
and  "scalp"  the  opponents. 

But  Willie  has  already  been  tomahawked. 
When  a  group  of  Indian  students  protested 
his  antics  last  year,  Marquette,  at  the  urging 
of  the  student  government,  put  him  out  of 
existence. 

The  Indians  are  fighting  an  uphill  battle 
in  some  areas,  however.  At  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  for  example,  the  mascot  "Little 
Red"  would  do  a  dance  every  time  the  foot- 
ball team  made  a  touchdown. 

"Little  Red  would  just  go  out  and  Jump 
around,"  says  lola  Hayden.  a  Comanche  from 
Oklahoma  who  is  now  director  of  American 
Indians  for  Opportunity,  an  organization 
based  in  Washington,  D  C.  "Most  people  in 
Oklahoma  actually  felt  Little  Red  was  re- 
taining the  Indian  culture,  and  they've  even 
brainwashed  some  of  the  Indians  to  believe 
this,"  she  says. 

After  Indian  student  protests,  including  a 
sit-in  at  the  university  president's  office 
Oklahoma  officials  did  away  with  Little  Red 
for  a  brief  period.  But  last  year  he  reap- 
peared, unnamed  and  dancing  as  part  of  the 
school's  cheerleader  contingent. 

"There's  no  protest  now— I  think  every- 
thing's going  to  be  quiet,"  one  University  of 
Oklahoma  official  says  with  a  note  of  hope- 
fulness. 

What  is  protested  on  some  campuses,  how- 
ever. Is  accepted  as  the  status  quo  at  others. 
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Stanford  University  recently  abolished  a  bul- 
bous-nosed.  bug-eyed  caricature  of  an  in- 
dian  that  had  been  used  as  an  unofficial 
symbol  of  the  Stanford  Indians.  But  the 
school  stUl  has  Prince  Lightloot,  an  Indian 
who  has  been  a  San  Francisco  dock  worker 
and  who  continues  to  dance  at  football  games 
without  a  trace  of  protest. 


U.S.  CAPITAL  TO  STRENGTHEN 
SOVIET   WAR   MACHINE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


OF    LOUISIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  27,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  American 
attempts  to  expand  trade  Vvith  Soviat 
Russia  have  taken  another  turn. 

Last  nights  paper  carried  a  story 
headlined  "U.S.  Firms  Pursuing  Deal  for 
Siberian  Natural  Gas."" 

The  story's  lead  is  shocking: 

Two  major  Texas-based  natural  gas  sup- 
pliers  have  dispatched  a  team  of  specialists 
to  the  Soviet  Union  to  study  the  feasibility 
of  shipping  liquified  Siberian  gas  to  the 
American  east  coast. 

The  American  companies  would  sup- 
ply the  finances  and  the  technical  knowl- 
edge— they  would,  in  effect,  construct 
gasfields  in  Russia  in  exchange  for  the 
privilege  of  using  Russian  gas. 

It  seems  that  the  Russian  Bolsheviks 
do  not  object  to  American  capitalism— 
so  long  as  it  strengthens  Communist 
economy.  Nothing  in  the  article  indicates 
that  the  Russians  will  not  simply  take 
over  by  "communizing"  these  natural 
gasfields  after  the  Americans  have  built 
them  and  trained  the  Soviet  workers  in 
its  operation.  Nor  does  the  report  explain 
that  again  U.S.  capital  and  technical 
knowledge  will  be  used  to  strengthen  the 
Soviet  war  machine. 

This  is  certainly  a  distinct  possibility— 
and  the  American  taxpayer  will  take  the 
loss  through  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation,  a  Government-op- 
erated and  taxp-^yer-funded  organiza- 
tion that  insures  American  investments 
from  losses  resulting  in  overseas  invest- 
ments, regardless  of  the  politics  of  the 
country. 

I  include  a  related  news  article  to  fol- 
low my  remarks: 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  27,  1972] 

U.S.  Firms  Pursuing  Deal  for 

Siberian   Natural  Oas 

(By  Bernard  Gwertzman) 

Two  major  Texas-based  natural  gas  sup- 
pliers reportedly  have  dispatched  a  team  of 
specialists  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  shipping  liquified  Siberian  gas 
to  the  American  East  Coast. 

In  recent  months,  Soviet  officials  have  sug- 
gested a  massive,  Soviet-American  natural 
gas  deal  which  would  Involve  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  Investment  by  American  companies  in 
the  gas-rich  but  climate-poor  Siberian  areas. 
The  Russians  have  said  they  could  guarantee 
the  sale  of  from  $800  million  to  $1  billion 
worth  of  gas  for  many  years. 

American  natural  gas  suppliers,  seeking 
new  sources  of  the  fuel  for  the  U.S.  market, 
have  expressed  tentative  Interest  in  the  un- 
tapped Soviet  gas  fields,  the  largest  In  the 
world. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Texas  Eastern  Trans- 
mission Corp.  of  Houston  said  yesterday  that 
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It  and  the  larger  Tenneco  Corp.  of  Houston 
were  "studying  the  possibility  of  importing 
Russian  liquified  natural  gas." 

There  has  been  a  stepped-up  U.S.  Interest 
in  expanding  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
from  the  current  $200  million  yearly  to  bil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment, particularly  interested  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  Joint  ventures  such  as  the  pro- 
posed natural  gas  arrangement,  has  proposed 
steps  to  remove  trade  barriers  on  both  sides. 


But  the  White  House,  awaiting  a  further 
improvement  In  the  political  climate,  for  the 
moment  has  postponed  any  dramatic  action. 

Because  of  heavy  demand  for  natural  gas, 
American  suppliers  have  been  seeking  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  liquified  natural  gas 
imported  to  either  East  or  West  Coast  ports. 
This  requires  refrigeration  plants  at  ports  in 
the  source  country  as  well  as  special  refrig- 
erated ships. 

In  the  Soviet  case,  pipelines  would  have  to 


be  laid  to  get  the  gas  to  either  Baltic  Sea  or 
Arctic  Ocean  ports,  and  special  equipment 
would  have  to  be  built  to  liquify  it. 

The  principal  factor  involved  is  cost.  At 
present.  North  African  liquified  gas  costs 
about  85  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  in  the 
U.S.  East  Coast.  If  the  Soviet  Union  can 
work  out  an  arrangement  by  which  total  cost 
would  not  exceed  $1  per  thousand  cubic  feet, 
one  gas  expert  said  today,  a  deal  might  be 
feasible. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Mo/irfay,  January  31,  1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  G. 
Latch,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  ways  of  the  Lord  are  right  and  the 
just  shall  walk  in  them. — Hosea  14:  9. 

God  of  grace  and  God  of  goodness, 
whose  presence  stills  our  spirits  in  the 
quiet  of  the  night  and  whose  strength 
supports  us  in  the  struggles  of  each  new 
day.  keep  our  minds  clear  and  our  hearts 
clean  as  we  set  out  upon  the  work  of 
this  week. 

Give  to  each  one  of  us  the  inspiration 
of  the  humble  in  spirit,  the  insight  of 
the  pure  in  heart  and  the  industry  of 
willing  hands  that  we  may  add  to  the 
goodness  of  life  and  make  this  a  great 
time  in  which  to  lead  our  beloved  coun- 
try. 

Amid  differences  of  opinion  and  divi- 
sions in  relationships  give  us  ears  to  hear 
the  clarion  calls  of  justice  and  freedom 
and  hearing  may  we  give  heed  with  a 
hope  that  sends  a  shining  ray  far  down 
the  future's  broadening  way. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  is  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life  we  pray.  Amen. 


dent  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read,  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Sixth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1970. 

Richard  Nixok. 
The  White  House,  January  27. 1972. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C, 

January  27,  1972. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office  at 
4:35  p.m.  on  Thursday,  January  27,  1972, 
and  said  to  contain  the  Sixth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  for  the  calendar  year  1970. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  92- 
239) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presl- 


I 


NO  REPARATIONS  FOR  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  very 
difficult  to  believe  the  secret  negotiations 
for  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
North  Vietnam  have  included  commit- 
ments for  reparations,  under  the  name 
of  reconstruction,  but  apparently  this 
is  the  case.  This  is  a  shocking  develop- 
ment. We  are  under  no  obligation  to 
rebuild  North  Vietnam.  The  damage 
which  they  have  sustained,  they  brought 
on  themselves.  They  should  be  required 
to  pay  reparations  to  us  for  the  suffering 
and  cost  they  caused  us  as  a  result  of 
the  war.  And  they  should  be  paying 
reparations  to  the  nations  of  Indochina 
for  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  Com- 
munist forces  in  their  efforts  to  overturn 
the  governments  of  other  nations.  In- 
stead of  paying  reparations  or  providing 
reconstruction  to  the  North  Vietnamese, 
I  am  certain  it  would  be  more  satisfying 
to  the  Congress  and  to  our  Nation  to 
provide  additional  benefits  to  American 
servicemen  of  the  conflict  and  to  their 
families,  particularly  to  the  families  of 
the  dead,  to  the  wounded,  and  to  the 
families  of  those  missing  in  action. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  nonsense  about 
reparations,  by  whatever  name,  to  North 
Vietnam  be  dropped  now. 


FCC  REVERSES  ITSELF  AND  REIN- 
STATES A.T.  &  T.  HEARINGS 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day, January  27,  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  did  an  about  face, 
set  aside  its  own  order  of  December  23, 
which  had  dismissed  the  hearings  on 
phase  II  of  the  A.T.  &  T.  rate  case,  and 
ordered  the  hearing  reinstated. 

On  December  23,  the  FCC  abandoned 
its  investigation  of  A.T.  &  T.,  which  had 


been  pending  for  7  years,  on  the  grounds 
of  inadequate  staff  and  ftmding.  That 
decision  constituted  a  default  of  the 
Commission's  regulatory  responsibility 
and  was  the  target  of  widespread  public 
outcry  and  criticism.  The  Commission 
was,  in  effect,  saying  that  it  did  not  have 
the  resources  to  carry  out  its  most  basic 
responsibility — the  investigation  of  the 
rate  base  and  revenue  requirements  of 
A.T.  &  T. 

On  the  opening  day  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  Januarj'  18,  Senator  Fred  Har- 
ris and  I  held  a  press  conference  with 
FCC  Commissioner  Nicholas  Johnson, 
who  had  dissented  from  the  December  23 
decision,  and  we  introduced  legislation 
authorizing  $2  million  to  be  used  by  the 
FCC  to  carry  out  this  study — S.  3060  and 
H.R.  12423.  The  Commission's  reversal 
and  its  reinstatement  of  the  hearings 
demonstrate  the  importance  of  public 
pressure  upon  an  agency  to  prevent  it 
from  shirking  its  fundamental  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  FCC  in  its  order  of  January-  27 
says  that  the  President's  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1973  will  provide  the  funds  to 
carry  out  this  study.  However,  the  new 
budget  provides  only  12  additional  man- 
years  for  domestic  telephone  rate  I'egu- 
lation.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Com- 
mission only  asked  for  10  additional  man- 
years  in  its  original  fiscal  year  1973 
presentation  to  the  OMB.  Thus,  the  Com- 
mission has  hardly  exhibited  an>-  vigor- 
ous effort  to  obtain  the  resources  re- 
quired t^  conduct  a  thorough  study  of 
A.T.  &  T. 

Certainly  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Commission  now  to  carry  out  a  full  study 
of  A.T.  &  T.,  including  but  not  limited  to 
revenue  requirements,  the  reasonableness 
of  prices  and  profits,  the  amounts  claimed 
for  investment  and  operating  expenses, 
and  the  internal  rate  structure  of  the 
interstate  and  foreign  message  toll  tele- 
phone service. 

It  is  essential  that  the  FCC  carry  out 
this  study  without  in  any  way  slighting 
its  other  regulatory  requirements.  If  Its 
resources  are  believed  to  be  insufficient 
to  meet  its  responsibilities,  the  FCC  has 
an  obligation  to  ask  the  OMB  and  Con- 
gress for  whatever  funds  are  necessary. 


STRIKES  IN  THE  TRANSPORTATION 
INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  ABERNETHY  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
west  coast  dock  strike  is  probably  the 
most  costly  in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 
There  is  more  involved  here  than  just  the 
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situation  as  it  relates  to  the  strikers.  The 
entire  Nation  is  affected.  Every  industry 
and  every  consumer  is  feeling  the  ef- 
fects. The  strike  is  sorely  damaging  the 
American  economy. 

President  Nixon  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  faced  up  to  the  problem. 
He  called  on  the  Congress  to  give  him 
the  authority  to  do  something  about  this 
intolerable  situation.  In  fact,  he  has 
made  such  an  appeal  on  several  occa- 
sions. And  in  February  1970  he  sought 
broad  legislation  to  deal  with  strikes  in 
the  transportation  industry,  an  industry 
which  for  the  good  of  all  must  be  kept 
moving  at  maximum  capacity. 

Legislation  sought  by  the  President  is 
now  pending  before  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  House.  He  has 
urged  speedy  action.  The  masses  of  this 
Nation  are  urging  action. 

As  one  who  supports  the  position  of 
the  President  on  this  very  important  is- 
sue, I  strongly  urge  the  Labor  Commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  House  to  promptly 
move  tills  legislation  out  of  committee 
and  onto  the  floor  so  that  the  Congress 
may  express  its  will  thereon. 

The  President  has  done  his  part.  The 
next  move  is  up  to  the  Congi-ess.  Time 
is  running  out. 
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PRESIDENTS  PEACE  PROPOSALS 
SHOULD  BE  PURSUED  AND  SUP- 
PORTED 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  indica- 
tions from  both  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican sides  are  of  hope  and  encour- 
agement that  the  President's  initiatives 
will  lead  quickly  to  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  I  believe  that  the  points 
proposed  by  the  President  show  the  ad- 
ministration coming  closer  to  the  con- 
sensus of  the  country  that  settlement  of 
the  prisoner  of  war  issue  should  lead  to 
a  definite  date  for  total  withdrawal. 

Support  in  the  House  is  widespread, 
not  necessarily  on  the  specific  eight 
points,  but  for  the  broad  proposition 
which  the  President  is  pressing  of  achiev- 
ing a  settlement. 

My  hope  is  that  the  President's  affir- 
mative proposals  will  lead  to  serious  dis- 
cussions between  ourselves  and  Hanoi 
in  Paris,  and  a  sincere  effort  by  their 
coimtry  as  well  as  ours  to  move  toward  a 
settlement,  American  withdrawal  and  an 
end  of  the  war. 


Agency  has  been  without  authorization 
for  important  areas  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  (Mr. 
Blatnik)  an  his  committee  have  been 
working  hard  on  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  Amendments.  How- 
ever, It  will  be  some  time  imtil  this  vital 
bill  is  reported,  considered  by  the  House, 
and  differences  reconciled  with  the  Sen- 
ate version.  Therefore,  I  have  introduced 
today  a  continuing  resolution  which  Is 
cosponsored  by  my  able  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Buffalo  (Mr. 
DuiSKi)  who  is  also  deeply  Interested  in 
the  restoration  of  the  Great  Lakes.  It  Is 
imperative  that  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion be  passed  so  that  important  environ- 
mental programs  which  are  now  being 
held  up  because  of  lack  of  authorization 
can  get  going  again. 

This  resolution  can  also  be  the  vehicle 
for  a  major  crash  program  to  restore 
Lake  Erie  and  the  other  Great  Lakes. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Sweeney,  the  very  able 
and  dedicated  director  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Laboratory  of  the  State  University 
College  at  Buffalo,  has  been  working  very 
closely  with  me  on  this  project.  Recently 
Dr.  Sweeney  stated: 

The  costs  of  not  Instituting  a  program  to 
abate  pollution  In  the  Great  Lakes,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  up-grading  the  effective- 
ness of  municipal  sewage  collection  and 
treatment  systems,  would  Incur  damages 
which  far  exceed  the  expenses  of  such  a 
program. 

My  distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  Blat- 
nik) also  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Great  Lakes  Congressmen 
which  has  been  a  bipartisan  effort  since 
1966  to  initiate  a  comprehensive  program 
to  restore  the  Great  Lakes.  I  know  he 
shares  my  concern. 

This  authorization  is  urgently  needed 
to  enable  the  Federal  water  pollution 
control  program  to  continue  imtil  per- 
manent legislation  is  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  also  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  salaries  are  being 
paid  under  section  5(n)  for  which  no 
authorization  exists. 

I  strongly  urge  immediate  considera- 
tion and  passage  of  this  critical  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  I  shall  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  which  will  ap- 
pear hereafter  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 


an  end  with  honor  to  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam. I  hope  that  all  Americans  will  put 
aside  partisan  politics  and  support  the 
eight-point  Initiative.  There  are  many 
who  are  motivated  to  attack  the  Presi- 
dent for  purely  political  expediency,  but 
this  issue  should  be  above  politics.  I  would 
remind  those  who  have  attacked  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  peace  initiative  that  the 
issue  is  the  lives  of  American  soldiers 
and  POW's.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  not  readily  accept 
any  American  proposal — their  past  rec- 
ord clearly  Indicates  this  fact.  They  will 
attempt  to  gain  even  more,  but  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  an  entirely  fair  proposal 
and  world  opinion  should  be  on  our  side. 
I  hope  now  that  the  private  negotia- 
tions have  been  made  public,  all  sides 
wUl  be  willing  to  begin  serious  negotia- 
tions at  the  Paris  talks.  I  join  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon   and   the   vast  majority  of 
Americans  in  the  hope  that  we  will  soon 
see  the  end  of  this  war  and  the  return  of 
our  POW's. 


ENCOURAGING  ECONOMIC  SIGNS 

(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  -xas  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  month  of  December  the  Government 
index  of  certain  leading  economic  indi- 
cators posted  the  sharpest  rise  since 
January  1971  when  in  the  afteimath  of 
the  strike  against  General  Motors  the 
index  jumped  2.3  percent.  Aside  from 
the  January  1971  increase,  last  month's 
2.2  percent  rise  was  the  sharpest  rise  in 
the  leading  indicators  since  October 
1968,  when  the  indicators  rose  2 '2  per- 
cent. According  to  Dr.  Harold  C.  Passer, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Ek»nomic  Affairs: 

This  provides  important  evidence  that  the 
economy  will  be  expanding  vigorously  in  the 
years  ahead. 


CONTINUING   RESOLUTION  FOR 
WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

(Mr.  KEMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  programs 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  have  been  carried  out  under  the 
authority  of  two  temporary  resolutions 
since  June  30,  1971.  The  latest  exten- 
sion expired  on  October  31,  1971.  Since 
that  time,  the  Environmental  Protection 


SUPPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  NIXON'S 
STATEMENT  ON  THE  VIETNAM 
WAR 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  weekend,  I  have  studied  the  state- 
ment made  by  President  Nixon  Janu- 
ary 25. 1972,  on  his  efforts  to  make  a  last- 
ing peace  in  Indochina.  He  has  told  the 
American  people  of  his  proposals  to  Ha- 
noi which  would  resolve  this  war  In  a  fair 
and  acceptable  manner  to  all  sides. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  President  Nixon 
has  lived  up  to  his  promise  to  search  for 


Of  the  eight  indicators,  four  advanced 
during  December.  The  average  work- 
week of  manufacturing  employees  in- 
creased, initial  claims  for  imemployment 
insurance  declined  by  11.6  percent,  and 
new  housing  permits  rose  by  14.3  per- 
cent. Stock  prices,  represented  by  Stand- 
ard &  Poor's  average  of  500  stocks, 
gained  almost  7  percent.  The  four  other 
indicators,  which  declined,  did  so  only 
slightly,  with  the  resulting  strong  in- 
crease for  the  eight  indicators  taken 
together. 

Additionally,  executives  in  the  impor- 
tant steel  industry  are  voicing  optimism 
about  1972.  According  to  a  recent  report 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  there  is  con- 
siderable agreement  among  steelmen 
that  first  quarter  1972  shipments  will 
total  around  22  million  tons,  with  a  jump 
of  10  percent  or  more  to  about  24  mil- 
lion tons  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
year.  Steel  orders  are  coming  in  at  a 
considerably  higher  rate  than  they  were 
1  or  2  months  ago.  The  auto  industry  is 
expected  to  increase  its  order  rate 
shortly  because  of  the  need  to  restock 
Inventories.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  in 
light  of  the  many  encouraging  economic 
signs  which  we  have  seen  in  the  past 
month,  there  Is  sound  basis  for  optimism 
about  the  future  course  of  the  economy. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  10086,  INCREASES  IN  AP- 
PROPRIATION CEILINGS  AND 
BOUNDARY  CHANGES  IN  CERTAIN 
UNITS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PARK 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  782  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.   Res.   782 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
10086)  to  provide  for  Increases  In  appropria- 
tion ceilings  and  boundary  changes  in  cer- 
tain units  of  the  national  park  system,  and 
for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bUl,  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  blU  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shaU  rise  and  report  the  bUl 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  been  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized  for  1  hoiu". 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia t Mr.  Smith)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  782 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
10086  providing  for  increases  in  appro- 
priation ceilings  and  boundary  changes 
in  certain  imits  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  10086  authorizes  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  the  acquisition 
of  lands  at  nine  units  of  the  national 
park  system.  On  page  24  of  the  report  are 
listed  the  units  involved  and  the  amount 
of  increase  for  each.  The  total  increase 
isS12.544.500. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  authorizes  in- 
creased appropriations  for  development 
at  four  units  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem. These  units  and  the  increase  for 
each  are  also  listed  on  page  24  of  the 
report.  The  total  increase  is  $7,367,600. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  revise  the  boimd- 
aries  at  11  units  of  the  national  park 
system.  These  units  and  the  estimated 
cost  for  each  are  listed  on  pages  24  and 
25  of  the  report.  The  total  acquisition 
costs  are  estimated  at  $1,176,500. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  amends  the  Ozark 
Scenic  Riverways  Act  to  allow  the  United 
States  to  accept  title  to  approximately 
6.600  acres  of  State  parkland  subject  to 
the  retention  by  the  State  of  a  reversion- 
ary interest  if  the  lands  are  not  used  to 
national  scenic  riverway  purposes.  Also 
in  this  title,  the  Cowpens  National  Bat- 
tleground Site  is  redesignated  as  Cow- 
pens  National  Battlefield  and  authorizes 
$2,363,900  for  land  acquisition  and  $3,- 
108,000  for  development. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  782  in  order  that  H.R. 
10086  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMn^H  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  interest  of  saving 
time,  may  I  say  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  has  explained  the  contents  of 
the  resolution  and  bill  very  ably.  House 
Resolution  782  does  provide  for  1  hour 
of  debate  under  an  open  rule  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.   10086. 

I  think  it  is  rather  interesting  to  note. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  may  be  a  couple 
of  points  of  order  on  this  bill,  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  did 
not  request  the  Rules  Committee  to  waive 
those  points  of  order.  He  stated  he  would 
stand  on  the  bill  on  the  fioor.  There  is, 
simply,  possibly  an  appropriation  in  a 
legislative  bill,  and  the  committee  in 
making  some  22  changes  that  had  to 
compjy  with  the  Ramsey er  rule  inad- 
vertently missed  one  of  them.  Rather 
than  request  the  waiver  of  points  of  or- 
der, the  distinguished  chairman  had  a 
supplemental  report  prepared  to  cover 
that  instance.  I  certainly  commend  the 
gentleman  and  the  committee  for  the 
fine  attitude  they  have  taken  in  that 
regard.  I  am  happy  to  bring  an  open 
rule  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  Ill 

Abbltt  Conte  Oallflanakis 

Abzug  Conyers  Gallagher 

Addabbo  Corman  Oialmo 

Alexander  Cotter  Orasso 

Anderson,  Culver  Gray 

Tenn.  Curlln  Gude 

Annunzlo  Danlelson  Hagan 

Ashley  Davis.  Ga.  Halpern 

Badlllo  Davis,  S.C.  Hansen,  Idaho 

Baring  Dellums  Harrington 

Barrett  Dent  Hubert 

Bell  Derwlnskl  Heinz 

Blester  Dickinson  Hicks,  Wash. 

Blackburn  Dlggs  Hlllls 

Blatnik  Dingell  Horton 

Brasco  Donohue  Jacobs 

Caffery  Dulskl  Jarman 

Camp  Dwyer  Kazen 

Carney  Edmondson  Keating 

Carter  Edwards,  Ala.  Kee 

Celler  Edwards,  La.  Kuykendall 

Clancy  Eshleman  Lennon 

Clark  Evans.  Colo.  Long.  La. 

Clausen.  Evlns.  Tenn.  McCloskey 

Don  H.  Flynt  McCormack 

Clawson,  Del  Foley  McDonald, 

Clay  Ford,  Mich. 

Cleveland  William  D.  McKlnney 

Collins,  ni.  Fountain  Macdonald, 

Colmer  Prey  Mass. 


Madden 

Mallllard 

Mann 

Metcal  fe 

Mikva 

Mills,  Ark. 

Mlnshall 

Moorhead 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Nix 

O'Konskl 

Passman 

Pettis 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  111. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Railsback 

Rangel 


nels  "» 
eiffnaln 


Rarlck 
Rees 

Roblson,  NY 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rostenkow|lB* 
Runnels 
Ruth 
St  Gei 
Sarbanes 
Satterfleld 
Scheuer 
Schwentrel 
Sebellus 
Seiberling 
Skubitz 
Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Staggers 
Stanton. 
J.  WUllam 


Steed 

Steele 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Tieman 

Udall 

Waggon  ner 

Wampler 

Wnallev 

Whlllen 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyman 
Young.  Tex. 
Zion 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  290 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


INCREASES       IN       APPROPRIATION 
CEILINGS  AND  BOUNDARY 

CHANGES  IN  CERTAIN  UNITS  OF 
THE   NATIONAL   PARK   SYSTEM 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  10086)  to  provide  for  in- 
creases in  appropriation  ceilings  and 
boundary  changes  in  certain  units  of 
the  national  park  system,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE  COMMirrEE   OF  THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  10086,  with 
Mr.  Roberts  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Taylor)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Saylor)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Aspinall)  . 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
we  begin  the  formal  debate  on  the  bill 
now  before  us,  I  once  again  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Taylor),  and  his  counterpart, 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sku- 
bitz), and  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, especially  for  their  detailed  and 
constructive  handling  of  this  legislation. 
By  bringing  the  bill  before  us  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  presented,  we  can  save 
a  great  deal  of  the  time  of  the  House  and 
get  the  job  Eiccomplished,  perhaps  more 
expeditiously,  and  in  just  as  good  a  man- 
ner, as  if  we  were  to  have  22  separate 
bills  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  10086  and  its  com- 
panion, H.R.  10110,  were  introduced  by 
several  Members  of  the  House  as  a  result 
of  an  Executive  communication.  The  bill 
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which  was  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee by  a  voice  vote.  Involves  legislative 
changes  at  22  existing  xmits  ol  the  na- 
tional park  system. 

All  of  the  changes  are  designed  to  ac- 
complish the  original  objective  which 
some  earlier  Congress  auUiorlzed  or  to 
resolve  some  problem  at  a  park  area 
where  congressional  action  is  required. 

BASIC   PURPOSE 

Basically,  H.R.  10086,  as  amended,  is 
an  omnibus  bill  which  brings  together 
into  one  measure  a  fairly  large  number 
of  routine  matters  which  are  important 
at  the  individual  units  involved.  Individ- 
ually, I  believe  that  each  item  included 
in  this  bill  can  stand  on  its  own  merits, 
but,  standing  alone,  some  of  these 
changes  would  probably  find  it  difficult  to 
successfully  compete  for  the  time  and  at- 
tention of  the  Congress. 

To  accomplish  what  H.R.  10086  seeks 
to  accomplish,  it  would  undoubtedly  take 
many  hours  of  discussion  on  the  House 
floor.  While  congressional  oversight  re- 
quires that  limitations  be  placed  on  the 
authority  of  administrative  agencies,  de- 
tailed changes  should  be  handled  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible.  The  members  of 
the  authorizing  committee  feel  that  H.R. 
10086  is  a  reasonable  and  sound  method 
for  disposing  of  such  legislative  necessi- 
ties. 

To  qualify  for  inclusion  in  this  bill, 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Recreation  established  some  reason- 
able standards  which  it  applied  to  all  of 
the  items  in  the  bill  now  being  recom- 
mended. It  suggested,  and  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
agreed,  that  each  element  should  meet 
four  tests — 

First,  the  item  should  be  relatively  free 
of  controversy; 

Second,  the  proposed  change  should 
be  able  to  stand  on  its  own  merits; 

Third,  the  item  should  be  compatible 
in  form  with  the  other  areas  in  the  bill; 
and 

Fourth,  the  legislative  process  should 
be  complete  and  should  include  an  open, 
public  hearing  so  that  everyone  knows 
exactly  what  the  issues  are. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  that  all  of  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  10086  meet  those  tests. 
Every  aspect  of  the  legLslation  has  been 
considered  in  detail  by  the  subcommit- 
tee and  reviewed  by  the  full  committee. 

The  general  thrust  of  the  bill  is  to 
provide  additional  authority  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  moneys  needed  to  acquire 
lands  or  to  complete  development  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes 
several  important  boundary  changes 
which  could  not  be  made  in  the  absence 
of  favorable  congressional  action.  The 
Members  will  find  that  the  report  dis- 
cusses the  changes  recommended  for 
each  unit. 

COST 

Altogether.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  10086 
involves  increased  appropriation  ceilings 
at  about  a  dozen  areas.  The  total  in- 
crease is  $26,560,000.  Of  this  amount 
about  $16,165,000  is  for  land  acquisition 
and  the  remaining  $10,395,000  is  for  de- 
velopment. Probably  no  one  in  this  House 
is  more  disappointed  at  the  necessity  for 
recommending  these  Increases  than  are 
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the  members  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

It  is  Important  to  remember  that  in 
almost  every  case,  the  appropriation 
limitation  has  been  written  into  the  orig- 
inal statute  by  the  House  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee.  Those  ceil- 
ings are  not  arbitrary  figures  drawn  from 
a  hat;  they  are  almost  always  exactly  the 
amoimts  whiich  departmental  spokesmen 
have  said  are  needed  to  do  the  job.  If 
they  are  wrong,  then,  with  these  limita- 
tions, they  must  come  back  to  the  Con- 
gress and  justify  their  additional  needs. 
While  it  may  be  impossible  to  reverse  an 
action  where  a  substantial  investment 
has  been  made,  we  can  take  a  look  at 
what  has  been  accomplished  and  deter- 
mine what  can  reasonably  be  expected 
in  the  future. 

COMMITTEE    ADDITIONS    TO    THE    BILL 

The  committee  has  included  several 
important  items  in  H.R.  10086  which  were 
not  in  the  bill  as  introduced— 

Assateague  Island  National  Seashore 
Md.andVa.; 

Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area,  Mont,  and  Wyo.; 

Cowpens  National  Battlefield,  S.C. 

Muir  Woods  National  Monument 
Calif.; 

Ozark  National  Scenic  Riverways, 
Mo.; 

Piscataway  Park,  Md.;  and 

Wolf  Trap  Farm,  Va. 

All  of  these  additions  were  considered 
in  a  public  hearing  on  their  individual 
merits.  Spokesmen  for  the  administration 
endorsed— in  fact  urged— the  adopUon  of 
each  of  them,  except  for  the  Cowpens 
National  Battlefield  proposal.  In  that 
case,  the  Department  reversed  itself.  In- 
stead of  recommending  it.  as  it  had  done 
in  the  91st  Congress,  it  suggested  that 
action  be  deferred  until  the  administra- 
tion could  determine  what  the  legislative 
priorities  should  be. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  histor- 
ical significance  of  the  area  where  the 
Cowpens  National  Battlefield  would  be 
located.  The  Secretary's  Advisory  Board 
on  National  Parks  and  Historic  Sites  rec- 
ommended its  creation  long  ago.  Our  col- 
league from  South  Carolina,  Representa- 
tive Gettys.  has  worked  hard  and  waited 
patiently  for  the  consideration  of  his  leg- 
islation. The  matter  was  considered  by 
the  National  Parks  Subcommittee  during 
the  91st  Congress  and  it  was  the  subject 
of  further  hearings  last  year.  The  project 
is  ready  for  the  expansion  which  H.R. 
10086  would  authorize  and  should  be  ap- 
proved along  with  these  other  changes 
that  are  being  recommended. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  10086.  as  amended 
represents  many  days  of  work.  It  was 
thoroughly  considered  and  it  should  be 
approved  as  recommended.  Undoubtedly, 
other  areas  will  require  similar  consider- 
ation in  the  future  and  I  expect  that  the 
authorizing  committee  will  be  bringing 
in  a  housekeeping  bill  of  this  kind  from 
time  to  time. 

Personally,  I  favor  all  of  the  items  In- 
cluded in  the  bill,  as  recommended,  but  I 
could  not  support  the  inclusion  of  any 
additional  items  which  had  not  been  con- 
sidered and  justified  in  a  public  hearing. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  HR 
10086,  as  amended.  '   * 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr 
Saylor)  . 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
10086,  a  bill  providing  for  increases  iii 
appropriation  ceilings  and  boimdary 
clianges  in  22  different  units  of  the  na- 
tional park  system.  Generally,  each 
change  provided  for  each  park  unit  in 
this  bill  is  in  furtherance  of  a  congres- 
sionally  declared  objective  and  is  non- 
controversial.  Each  change  has  been 
thoroughly  reviewed  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  hear- 
ings liave  been  held.  Each  measure  can 
stand  on  its  own  merits.  In  all  instances, 
save  one  which  I  shall  discuss  later,  the 
changes  here  authorized  do  not  substan- 
tially alter  the  existing  authorizations  in- 
sofar as  size  or  general  character  of  the 
existing  units  are  concerned.  The  com- 
mittee's purpose  in  combining  these  au- 
thorizations into  one  bill  is  to  achieve 
economy  of  time. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  involves  nine  units 
of  the  national  park  system  and  pro- 
vides for  increases  in  the  statutorily  au- 
thorized appropriations  ceiling  for  land 
acquisition  at  each.  In  each  of  the  nine 
instances,  the  administering  agency  has 
been  imable  to  complete  its  land  acquisi- 
tion program,  as  contemplated  by  the  en- 
abling legislation,  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons— the  most  common  of  which  are 
rising  land  values  and  higher  court 
awards  in  condenuiation  cases  than  an- 
ticipated. Each  request  for  an  increase 
in  authorization  ceiling  has  administra- 
tion approval.  Each  increase  is  merited  in 
the  collective  opinion  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The  total 
amount  involved  is  $12,544,500. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  involves  increases  in 
statutorily  authorized  development  ceil- 
ings at  four  units  of  the  national  parks 
system  and  involves  a  total  dollar  increase 
of  $7,367,600  based  on  March  1971  prices. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  has  added  language 
allowing  adjustment  of  these  increases  by 
such  amounts,  if  any,  as  are  justified  by 
reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations  in  con- 
struction cost  indicated  by  engineering 
cost  indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of 
construction  involved  for  each  area.  In 
each  instance,  the  increases  here  author- 
ized were  either  requested  by  or  approved 
by  the  administration. 

Title  ni  involves  boundary  changes  at 
11  units  of  the  national  parks  system. 
Some  of  the  changes  sought  are  to  au- 
thorize inclusion  of  donated  lands  and 
in  two  cases  are  to  exclude  unnecessary 
lands.  The  estimated  value  of  privately 
owned  lands  to  be  acquired  at  seven  of 
these  areas  is  $1,176,500.  Again,  each  re- 
quest has  administration  approval  ex- 
cept for  one,  which  the  administration 
did  not  disapprove  and  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
considered  worthy  of  and  necessary  to 
enlarge  at  this  time — the  Cowpens  Na- 
tional Battleground  Site,  S.C.  In  that 
instance,  this  committee  determined  that 
redesignation  of  the  site  as  a  national 
battlefield  is  justified  as  is  the  author- 
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ization  of  $2,363,900  for  land  acquisition 
and  $3,108,000  for  development  con- 
tained in  title  IV  of  the  bill  for  those 
purposes. 

The  costs  involved  at  the  several  imits 
varies  considerably.  The  total  amounts 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  biU 
are  $26,560,000.  Of  that  amount,  how- 
ever, about  $16,165,000  is  to  be  used  for 
land  acquisition  and  will  come  from 
funds  already  "earmarked"  for  that  pur- 
pose— land  and  water  conservation  fund 
moneys — leaving  $10,395,000  to  be  ap- 
propriated generally. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  measures  con- 
tained in  H.R.  10086  before  you  today 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  furthering  our 
resp>onsibility  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
the  American  people  for  conservation  of 
our  natural,  cultural  and  recreation  re- 
sources and  opportunities  even  though 
any  one  measure,  taken  alone,  is  not  a 
spectacular  contribution  of  itself.  Each 
change  authorized  by  this  bill  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  both  neces- 
sary to  implement  and  consistent  with 
the  basic  legislation  authorizing  the  par- 
ticular park  service  area.  The  omnibus 
bill  vehicle  permits  us  to  review  each 
proposal  in  the  least  possible  amount  of 
time,  thereby  facilitating  the  execution 
of  our  oversight  responsibility  regarding 
authorized  programs.  I  am  satisfied  that 
each  measure  contained  in  this  bill  is 
worthy  of  enactment  and  is  important 
to  the  mission  assigned  by  the  Congress 
to  the  National  Park  Service  at  the  par- 
ticular area  involved.  I  urge  yoiu-  support 
of  H.R.  10086. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  now  before  the 
House  (H.R.  10086)  was  originally  co- 
sponsored  by  my  friend,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  National  Parks 
Subcommittee,  Mr.  Skubitz,  and  myself. 
It  is  truly  a  nonpartisan  bill  which  is 
designed  to  systematically  and  efiB- 
ciently  dispose  of  several  of  the  relatively 
routine  national  park  matters  which  re- 
quire congressional  attention  from  time 
to  time. 

THE    OMNIBUS    APPROACH 

This  legislation  is  in  the  form  of  an 
omnibus  bill  because  it  involves  problems 
at  22  different  areas  of  the  national  park 
system.  It  does  not  authorize  any  new 
area.  Instead  it  deals  with  specific  prob- 
lems at  existing  national  park  units.  Nor- 
mally we  take  these  matters  up  one  at  a 
time,  regardless  of  their  magnitude  or 
character,  and  spend  a  good  deal  of  time 
considering  them  as  they  move  through 
the  legislative  process.  Undoubtedly,  If 
we  had  used  that  procedure,  it  would 
have  absorbed  as  much  as  22  hours  of  the 
time  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
complete  debate  on  them  individually. 

Each  of  the  22  proposals  contained  in 
this  bill  had  to  pass  the  following  tests: 

First.  It  had  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
public  hearing.  I  hope  that  no  Member 
today  will  endeavor  to  add  to  this  bill  a 
proposal  which  has  not  been  the  subject 
of  hearing  in  our  committee ; 

Second.  It  had  to  be  relatively  non- 
controversial  ; 

.  Third.  It  had  to  be  able  to  stand  on 
Its  own  merits. 


To  summarize  the  bill  very  briefly,  it 
does  essentially  three  things: 

First,  it  authorizes  additional  appro- 
priations for  the  acquisition  of  lands  at 
nine  imits  of  the  national  park  system; 

Second,  it  provides  for  increased  ap- 
propriations for  development  at  four  ad- 
ditional national  park  imits ;  and 

Third,  it  makes  various  boimdary  re- 
visions at  1 1  other  areas. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  brings  many  bills  to  the  House 
floor — perhaps  more  than  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  House.  Some  are  large,  new 
proposals;  some  deal  with  small  prob- 
lems. Combining  many  similar  noncon- 
troversial  projects  in  an  omnibus  bill 
should  save  the  Government  money  be- 
cause it  conserves  the  time  of  Congress. 

We  encouraged  the  administration  to 
develop  a  bill  which  would  combine  sev- 
eral of  these  relatively  simple  house- 
keeping problems  into  one  measure.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  July  12,  1971,  an  Executive 
communication  was  forwarded  to  the 
Speaker  which  recommended  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  an  omnibus  bill. 
As  a  result  of  this  recommendation,  H.R. 
10086  was  introduced. 

The  following  month,  the  National 
Parks  Subcommittee  held  hearings  on 
the  bill  and  on  various  individual  meas- 
ures which  it  embraced.  Each  item  was 
explained  and  justified  by  spokesmen  for 
the  administration,  but  because  the 
items  in  the  bill  involved  areas  already 
authorized,  there  was  very  little  public 
participation  in  the  hearings. 

Following  the  consideration  of  the  ba- 
sic proposal,  the  subcommittee  took  from 
its  calendar  various  other  proposals 
which  seemed  to  fit  into  the  same  gen- 
eral legislative  framework  of  the 
bill  to  determine  if  it  would  be 
desirable  to  provide  for  their  inclusion. 
Hearings  were  conducted  on  measures 
involving  seven  additional  areas  having 
problems  similar  in  character  to  those 
involved  in  H.R  10086.  Subsequently, 
amendments  were  recommended  to  in- 
clude them  in  the  bill. 

With  this  background,  the  members 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  were  able  to  judge  the 
merits  of  the  various  proposed  changes 
before  recommending  the  legislation,  as 
amended,  to  the  House  by  a  voice  vote. 

ORGANIZATION   OF   THE   BILL 

Mr.  Chairman,  upon  examination  of 
the  bill  and  report,  I  believe  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  be  able  to 
readily  understand  the  provisions  of  the 
legislation.  Without  going  into  too  much 
detail,  however,  I  would  like  to  very 
briefly  summarize  the  bill: 

Title  I  provides  for  increased  author- 
ization ceilings  for  land  acquisition  at 
the   following   areas : 

Assateague  Island  National  Sea- 
shore, Md.  (Including  deficiency 
awards  and  Interest  thereon) $4,  800,  000 

Big    Hole    National    Battlefield, 

Mont    22,600 

Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  Mont,  and  Wyo 425,000 

Effigy  Mounds  National  Monu- 
ment,   Iowa 12,000 

Fort  Donelson  National  Military 

Park,    Tenn 228,000 


Lincoln  Boyhood  Home  National 

Memorial,    Ind 320,000 

Ozark  National  Scenic  Riverways, 

Mo    3.804,000 

Piscataway  Park,  Md 2,840,000 

Shlloh    National    Military    Park, 

Tenn 93,  ooo 

Total     Increase 12,544,500 

Altogether,  this  title  of  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  $12,544,500. 
All  of  this  money,  of  course,  is  to  be  ap- 
propriated, in  accordance  with  the  usual 
congressional  procedure,  from  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund. 

Title  II  provides  for  increased  develop- 
ment ceiUngs.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
title,  an  additional  $7,367,600  would  be 
authorized  at  four  existing  imits.  They 
are: 

Herbert  Hoover  National  Historic 

Site,  Iowa $1,850,000 

Booker   T.   Washington    National 

Memorial,  Va 400,000 

Johnstown  Flood  National  Memo- 
rial,   Pa 244,600 

Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park,  Va 4,  873,  000 

Total    Increase 7,367,600 

Title  in  involves  various  boundary 
changes  and  it  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  sums  needed  in  order  to  ac- 
quire any  lands  that  are  added.  The 
areas  affected  are : 

First,  Adams  National  Historic  Site, 
Mass. — to  add  3.68  acres — $122,000. 

Second,  Cowpens  National  Battle- 
ground Site,  S.C— to  add  84  acres — see 
section  402. 

Third,  Fort  Caroline  National  Memo- 
rial, Fla. — to  add  12.5  acres — donation. 

Fourth,  George  Washington  Birth 
Place  National  Memorial — to  add  62.3 
acres — $57,000. 

Fifth.  Glacier  National  Park,  Mont. — 
to  add  267.90  acres  and  to  exclude  68.47 
acres — $6,000. 

Sixth,  Isle  Royale  National  Park, 
Mich. — to  add  0.52  acre — $31,500. 

Seventh,  Johnstown  Flood  National 
Memorial,  Pa. — to  add  53.6  acres — 
$10,000. 

Eighth,  Lassen  Volcanic  National 
Park,  Calif. — to  exclude  482  acres. 

Ninth,  Muir  Woods  National  Monu- 
ment, Cahf. — to  add  49.7  acres — $950,- 
000. 

Tenth,  Ozark  National  Scenic  River- 
ways, Mo. — to  add  1,670  acres — included 
in  title  I.  6. 

Eleventh,  Petersburg  National  Battle- 
field, Va. — to  exclude  257,53  acres. 

Total:   $1,176,500. 

Title  IV  covers  two  situations  which 
require  special  language.  One  section 
deals  with  the  acceptance  of  the  donation 
of  some  6,600  acres  of  parkland  from 
the  State  of  Missouri  for  the  Ozark  Na- 
tional Scenic  Riverways  subject  to  the 
retention  by  the  State  of  a  reversionary 
interest  if  the  lands  cease  to  be  used  for 
national  scenic  riverways  purposes.  The 
other  redesignates  the  Cowpens  National 
Battleground  Site  as  a  national  battle- 
field and  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$2,363,000  for  land  acquisition  and  $3,- 
108,000  for  development  at  that  area. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  impose 
any  further  upon  the  time  of  the  Mem- 
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bers  of  the  House.  I  am  sure  that  every- 
one understands  the  details  of  this 
measure.  But  I  do  want  to  assure  my 
colleagues  that  the  members  of  the 
authorizing  committee  have  reviewed 
the  legislation  very  carefully.  We  feel 
that  the  approach  utilized  in  this  in- 
stance is  a  sound  one,  that  the  legislation 
accomplishes  worthy  objectives,  and  that 
It  represents  a  constructive  effort  to  solve 
a  large  number  of  minor  problems  in  the 
most  efficient  manner  possible. 

RECOMMENDATION 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
give  H.R.  10086,  as  amended,  their  favor- 
able consideration. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  and  I  shall  just  take  a  moment 
to  endorse  this  concept  the  way  it  has 
been  executed  and  I  recommend  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio). 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
proud  to  lend  my  wholehearted  support 
to  H.R.  10086,  an  omnibus  bill  from  the 
Interior  Committee  which  authorizes  in- 
creased appropriations  for  a  number  of 
much-needed  projects  throughout  the 
heartland  of  rural  America.  Many  well- 
intentioned  words  have  been  spoken  by 
political  leaders  on  the  need  for  rural  re- 
development, both  in  order  to  forestall 
the  senseless  overcrorwding  of  our  cities 
and  to  refurbish  and  revitalize  our  less 
populous  areas.  Surely  this  Is  not  a  local 
issue,  but  in  every  sense  a  national  one  to 
which  we  must  respond,  if  the  past 
strength  of  this  great  land  is  to  be  re- 
captured. 

Today,  a  bill  which  takes  small  steps 
toward  realizing  such  a  needed  response 
is  before  the  House.  H.R.  10086  asks  for 
positive  allocations  of  funds  for  improv- 
ing such  diverse  rural  areas  as  are  to  be 
found  in  Montana,  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  and  Iowa.  I  am  naturally 
interested  in  that  part  of  the  bill  under 
our  consideration  which  relates  to  my 
own  State  of  Wyoming.  This  section  in- 
corporates bills  which  were  sponsored 
last  May  in  this  House  by  myself,  H.R. 
8512,  and  in  the  Senate  by  Senators 
Hansen,  McGee.  Mansfield,  and  Met- 
CALF.  S.  1878.  It  asks  that  Public  Law  89- 
664.  which  established  the  Bighorn 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area,  be 
amended  so  the  ceiling  allocation  of 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  right- 
of-way  is  raised  from  $355,000  to 
S780.000. 

Such  increased  funds  are  to  be  ex- 
pended toward  the  completion  of  a. 
road — whose  construction  has  unfor- 
tunately been  held  up  altogether  too 
long— from  Lovell.  Wyo.,  to  Port  Smith, 
Mont.  This  road  is  to  be  part  of  a  great 
loop,  extending  from  northern  Wyoming 
into  southern  Montana  and  dovm  again 
into  Yellowstone  Park.  Many  benefits  are 


expected  to  reach  fruition  through  this 
project.  The  terrible  traffic  jams  of 
tourists  who  have  but  one  main  artery 
into  the  park  will  be  allayed.  Surroimd- 
ing  areas,  both  In  Montana  and  in  Wyo- 
ming's Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  will  benefit  by  becoming  ac- 
cessible tourist  attractions  in  their  own 
right. 

If  this  is  but  one  positive  example  of 
the  good  which  many  people  can  expect 
from  H.R.  10086  in  other  areas  of  the 
country,  and  I  think  it  is,  I  cannot  more 
strongly  recommend  its  passage  today. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Gettys). 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  Chairman  Aspinall  and  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  Taylor  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  for  their  consideration 
and  approval  of  the  merits  of  the  Cow- 
pens  Battleground  site  proposal  and  for 
their  courtesies  to  me  personally  during 
the  several  years  the  proposal  has  been 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  included  in  H.R.  10086 
is  an  authorization  for  the  enlargement 
and  development  of  the  Cowpens  Na- 
tional Battlegiound  in  Cherokee,  my 
district. 

The  Cowpens  National  Battleground 
has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
important  Revolutionary  War  battle 
sites.  Here  the  southern  strategy  of  Lord 
Comwallis  that  was  to  end  the  Revolution 
met  a  crushing  defeat  and  resulted  in  the 
winning  of  American  independence.  It 
was  in  January  of  1871  that  Lord  Com- 
wallis began  his  grand  march  north- 
ward. 

From  his  headquarters  in  Fairfield 
County,  S.C,  the  British  commander  dis- 
patched the  finest  of  his  soldiers  imder 
the  dashing  cavalry  leader  Bannistre 
Tarleton  to  destroy  a  band  of  militiamen 
and  guerrillas  under  the  command  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  Morgan. 

On  the  morning  of  January  17,  1781, 
at  Cowpens,  the  British  force  of  1,100 
engaged  the  600-man  troop  under  Gen- 
eral Morgan.  In  the  50-minute  battle 
that  followed,  Morgan's  small  force  ex- 
ecuted the  first  and  only  successful  dou- 
ble envelopment  ever  carried  out  on 
American  soil  and  decimated  the  British 
forces.  Only  200  of  the  British  forces  es- 
caped. 

From  Cowpens,  the  British  moved  to 
Guilford  where  they  won  a  costly  vic- 
tory and  began  the  march  to  Yorktown 
where  Comwallis'  surrender  marked  the 
end  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Patriot  victory  at 
Cowpens  has  been  recognized  by  his- 
torians as  a  crucial  turning  point  in  our 
War  of  Independence.  It  is  fitting,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  authorize  plans  for 
a  comprehensive  interpretive  presenta- 
tion of  this  historic  engagement  as  we 
approach  the  bicentennial  celebration 
of  our  national  beginnings.  It  is  also  a 
practical  necessity  that  we  start  now  if 
we  are  ever  to  preserve  this  significant 
battlefield. 

Residential  development  Is  crowding 
closer  and  closer  to  the  battle  site  and, 
unless    the    needed    land    is    acquired 


promptly,  the  costs  may  become  pro- 
hibitive. 

The  National  Park  Service  reports  that 
today,  with  only  an  acre  and  a  quarter 
site  and  a  simple  marker  to  commemorate 
this  decisive  battle,  some  32,000  visitors 
come  to  the  Cowpens  battleground  an- 
nually. With  proper  development,  its  lo- 
cation within  short  driving  distance  of 
two  major  Interstate  Highways — 1-85 
and  1-77 — ^wlU  insure  its  use  by  increas- 
ingly large  numbers  of  Americans  in  the 
years  ahead. 

The  Cowpens  battlefield  project  has 
been  on  the  drawing  boards  for  several 
years  and  the  master  plan  for  its  de- 
velopment was  approved  by  the  Advisory 
Board  on  National  Parks,  Historic  Sites, 
Buildings,  and  Monuments  in  1968. 

That  plan  calls  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  area  to  about  850  acres,  which  would 
include  all  of  the  original  battlefield  and 
enough  surrounding  land  so  that  it  can 
be  restored  to  Its  condition  at  the  time 
of  the  battle.  The  surrounding  land 
would  provide  parking  and  picnicking 
areas,  foot  trails  and  bridle  paths,  and 
an  environmental  education  area. 

Park  Service  plans  for  riding  stables 
as  part  of  the  development  is  particu- 
larly appropriate  since  the  Battle  of  Cow- 
pens was  the  only  Revolutionary  War 
engagement  in  which  the  cavalry  played 
a  decisive  role. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
House  will  approve  this  bill. 

Mr.  MATT.TJARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  speak  on  be- 
half of  H.R.  10086  as  amended,  a  bill 
which  includes  provisions  comparable  to 
my  bill,  H.R.  1439,  dealing  with  Muir 
Woods  National  Monument  in  the  State 
of  California. 

I  would  first  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  consideration  given  to  this 
legislation  by  the  Interior  Subcommittee 
on  National  Parks  and  Recreation  and 
by  the  full  Interior  Committee.  Every- 
one knows  of  the  fine  work  done  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Aspin- 
all, the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Taylor,  and  by  their  ranking  coun- 
terparts on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
Mr.  Saylor  and  Mr.  Skubitz. 

H.R.  10086  as  amended  wotild  provide 
for  increases  in  certain  appropriation 
ceilings  and  boundary  changes  in  cer- 
tain units  in  the  national  park  system. 
As  I  mentioned  before,  Muir  Woods  is 
one  of  the  units  included  in  this  bill. 

Located  just  17  miles  north  of  San 
Francisco,  Muir  Woods  has  served  as  a 
national  monument  since  1908.  Virtually 
surroimded  by  Moimt  Tamalplas  State 
Park,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  lands 
remain  to  be  acquired  to  complete  the 
monument.  Acquisition  of  these  lands, 
which  approximate  50  acres,  will  permit 
the  National  Park  Service  to  relocate 
visitor  use,  service  and  residential  facili- 
ties; Improve  access  to  the  monument; 
and  control  the  scenic  approaches  to 
Muir  Woods. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  in 
the  last  2  years  nearly  1.5  million 
people  have  visited  this  beautiful  grove 
of  redwoods,  which  gives  emphasis  to  the 
desirability  of  moving  out  of  the  grove 
itself  all  services  and  facilities,  so  that 
visitors  will  be  less  crowded  and  better 
able  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  trees. 
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Public  control  of  the  area  is  a  necessity 
if  the  scenic  and  environmental  integrity 
of  Muir  Woods — and  also  of  adjoining 
Mount  Tamalpias  State  Park — ^is  to  be 
preserved. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  en- 
dorse H.R.  10086  as  amended  and  urge 
its  approval  by  Members  of  the  House. 

Mi-.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  10086.  It 
contains  the  provisions  of  H.R.  6442 
which  I  introduced  last  year.  That  bill 
and  the  legislation  before  us  today  in- 
crease the  authorization  ceiling  for  land 
acquisition  and  development  at  the 
Herbert  Hoover  National  Historic  Site 
from  $1,650,000  to  $3,500,000. 

As  most  Members  know,  the  Herbert 
Hoover  Site  is  located  at  West  Branch, 
Iowa.  It  is  the  site  of  the  late  President's 
birthplace  and  is  the  burial  place  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Hoover. 

Also  located  on  the  site  is  the  Hoover 
Presidential  Library,  a  replica  of  the 
blacksmith  shop  operated  by  President 
Hoover's  father  and  the  Quaker  meeting 
house  he  attended  while  a  boy  in  West 
Branch. 

When  Congress  created  the  Herbert 
Hoover  Historic  Site  in  1965,  the  mone- 
tary authorization  was  set  at  $1,650,000. 
Rising  costs  have  made  necessary  an  in- 
crease in  this  authorization.  Presently, 
only  $2,300  remains  of  the  original  au- 
thorization and  a  good  deal  of  develop- 
ment work  remains  to  be  done.  For  that 
reason,  I  introduced  H.R.  6442  which 
would  increase  the  authorization  by  $1,- 
850,000  to  $3,500,000.  Of  course,  I  am 
pleased  that  is  the  figure  included  in  the 
bill  by  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee. 

For  the  most  part,  the  funds  will  be 
used  to  the  completion  of  the  restoration 
and  development  plans  at  West  Branch, 
which  includes  the  reconstruction  of 
Second  Street  in  the  city  of  West  Branch. 

The  restoration  consists  primarily  of 
the  retention  and  rehabilitation  of  19 
historic  structures  or  period  buildings. 
Other  structures  will  be  removed.  The 
completed  restoration  will  bring  into 
being  a  village  scene  at  West  Branch  of 
the  town  which  Herbert  Hoover  knew  as 
a  boy. 

There  is  one  large  parcel  of  land  on 
the  west  side  of  the  development  which 
remains  to  be  acquired.  Originally,  it  was 
thought  that  a  scenic  easement  on  the 
property  would  be  sufficient  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  historic  site.  Negotia- 
tions have  not  been  successful  and,  as  a 
result,  the  purchase  of  almost  45  acres 
is  now  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  someone  who  has 
been  interested  in  the  Herbert  Hoover 
Historic  Site  and  Presidential  Library  for 
many  years,  beginning  with  my  work 
with  the  Herbert  Hoover  Foundation 
while  I  served  in  the  Iowa  Legislature,  I 
have  been  concerned  that  development 
work  at  West  Branch  be  completed  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  adoption  of  this 
legiplation  should  remove  one  of  the  last 
obstacles  remaining  in  the  path  of  the 
completion  of  the  historic  site.  I  urge 
support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  10086,  a  bill  providing 


for  increases  in  appropriation  ceilings 
and  boundary  changes  in  certain  units 
of  the  national  park  system. 

The  purposes  of  this  bUl  are  fourfold: 

First,  to  authorize  increased  or  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  the  acquisition 
of  lands  at  nine  existing  units  of  the  na- 
tional park  system; 

Second,  to  authorize  increased  appro- 
priations for  development  at  four  units  of 
the  national  park  system; 

Third,  to  revise  boimdaries  at  11  units 
of  the  national  park  system;  and 

Fourth,  to  make  other  changes  related 
to  such  areas. 

The  changes  authorized  by  this  bill  for 
each  unit  of  our  national  parks  system 
are  as  follows : 

At  the  Assateague  Island  National 
Seashore,  Md.,  and  Va.,  an  increase 
of  $4,800,000  is  authorized  in  order 
to  complete  acquisition  of  about  3,644 
acres  within  the  seashore,  estimated  to 
cost  $5.2  million,  plus  interest,  and  an 
estimated  escalation  in  land  values  of 
8  percent  per  year.  The  figure  was  com- 
puted using  the  formula  used  in  a  recent 
condemnation  award  in  the  area.  This 
sum,  added  to  the  $819,802  remaining 
unexpended  of  the  original  authorization, 
is  estimated  to  be  sufficient  to  complete 
the  administering  agency's  acquisition 
proEH^tun. 

For  Big  Hole  National  Battlefield, 
Mont.,  $22,500  are  authorized.  The  area 
was  created  in  1910  by  Executive  order 
and  enlarged  and  given  statutory  recog- 
nition in  1963.  About  120  acres  of  an 
L-shaped  private  inholding  need  to  be 
acquired  to  prevent  usage  adverse  to  the 
battlefield.  No  fimds  remain  of  the  origi- 
nal authorization. 

At  Bighom  Canyon  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  Wyo.  and  Mont.,  created  In 
1966  and  enlarged  in  1967,  an  increase 
of  $425,000  is  authorized  to  acquire  about 
7,685  acres  of  tribal  and  allotted  Indian 
lands  to  provide  adequate  access  to  the 
areas  added  to  the  national  recreation 
area  by  the  voluntary  inclusion  of  Crow 
Indian  Reservation  lands.  The  remaining 
5,840  acres  needed  for  that  purpose  are 
already  in  Federal  and  State  ownership. 
Effigy  Mounds  National  Monument, 
Utah,  was  established  in  1949  by  Execu- 
tive order;  increased  in  size  in  1952  by 
State  donations  and  statutorily  recog- 
nized in  1961  at  which  time  270  acres 
were  added  and  $2,000  were  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  acquire  94  privately 
owned  acres  containing  Indian  burial 
moimds.  Land  values  have  increased.  For 
acquisition  $12,000  additional  are  needed 
and  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  this  bill. 

"  Fort  Donelson  National  MilitaiT  Park, 
Tenn.,  established  in  1928,  increased  in 
size  in  1933  and  increased  again  and 
legislatively  sanctioned  during  the  86th 
Congress  is  to  be  increased  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  22  acres  of  privately  owned 
inholdings,  needed  to  improve  traffic 
safety  and  historic  settings;  $228,000  are 
needed.  Land  values  have  increased  since 
the  1960  expansion. 

At  Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memo- 
rial, Ind.,  72  acres  need  to  be  acquired  to 
complete  the  restoration  of  farmlands 
originally  patented  by  Thomas  Lincoln 


in  1827.  Estimated  acquisition  costs  of 
$320,000  are  authorized. 

At  Ozark  National  Service  Rlverways, 
Mo.,  1,670  acres  of  lands  need  to  be  added 
to  the  riverway  in  addition  to  the  Sec- 
retary's authority  to  make  boundary 
changes  and  within  existing  statutory 
acreage  authorizations;  $3,804,000  are 
authorized  to  complete  the  acquisition 
program,  Inciuding  the  added  1,670  acres, 
and  to  cover  anticipated  deficiency 
awards.  Authorization  is  needed  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  dona- 
tion of  three  State-owned  parks  which 
are  subject  to  reverter  if  used  other  than 
for  the  riverway. 

In  1961  Congress  authorized  acquisi- 
tion and  administration  of  Piscataway 
Park  in  Prince  Georges  and  Charles 
Cotmty.  Md.,  to  protect  the  view  from 
Mount  Vernon  and  Fort  Washington: 
$937,000  were  authorized.  That  amount 
was  increased  in  1961  to  $4,132,000  when 
it  became  apparent  that  the  acquisition 
program  could  not  be  completed.  Ac- 
quisition is  still  not  complete  and  land 
values  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  have  increased  tremendously.  In- 
formation supplied  the  committee  indi- 
cates that  with  the  increase  of  $2,840,000, 
authorized  by  this  bill,  the  acquisition 
program  can  be  completed  as  originally 
intended. 

The  Shiloh  National  Military  Park, 
Term.,  was  congressionally  recognized  in 
1897.  In  1926,  amounts  authorized  for 
land  acquisition  were  increased  by  $7,000 ; 
191.5  acres  now  in  private  ownership  are 
historically  associated  with  the  battle- 
field and  are  needed  for  the  Park  Service 
to  develop  a  one-way  loop  road  through 
the  park;  $93,000  are  authorized  for  that 
purpose. 

At  Herbert  Hoover  National  Historic 
Site,  Iowa,  all  but  $2,300  of  the  existing 
authorization  ceiling  of  $1,650,000  has 
been  expended.  The  development  plan  at 
the  site  is  not  completed  and  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $1,772,000.  One  tract  of 
farmland  of  44.59  acres  needs  to  be  ac- 
quired. Total  costs  authorized  are  $1,850,- 
000. 

The  218-acre  Booker  T.  Washington 
Farm  is  in  Federal  ownership.  However, 
plans  to  develop  a  "living  farm"  at  the 
site  have  not  been  implemented  because 
of  the  limits  on  development  imposed  by 
the  enabling  legislation.  In  order  to  im- 
plement the  development  plan,  a  devel- 
opment ceiling  increase  of  $400,000  is 
needed  and  is  authorized  by  H.R.  10086. 

At  Johnstown  Flood  National  Me- 
morial, Pa.,  53  acres,  of  which  only  12 
acres  need  be  acquired,  would  be  added 
to  the  present  56-acre  national  memorial 
in  order  to  better  interpret  the  1889  flood 
disaster.  A  foot  bridge  would  be  con- 
structed to  provide  visitor  access  across 
the  river.  Interpretative  trails  and  vLsltor 
facilities  would  be  constructed.  Develop- 
ment costs  are  estimated  at  $244,600  are 
authorized. 

At  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  in  Virginia, 
an  increase  in  the  development  ceiling  of 
$1,473,000  is  needed  to  expand  visitor 
facilities  at  or  near  the  Filene  Center, 
principally  becau.se  of  the  phenomenal 
success  of  the  park.  H.R.  10086  increases 
the  present  development  ceiling  by  that 
amount. 
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Authority  to  acquire  3.68  acres  includ- 
ing the  historic  Beale  home  and  carriage 
house  which  are  adjacent  to  the  present 
Adams  National  Historic  Site,  Ma^s  at 
cost  to  the  NaUonal  Park  Foundation— 
$112.000— are  authorized. 

The  Cowpens  National  Battleground 
Site.  S.C.  would  be  redesignated  as  a 
national  battlefield  commemorating  that 
Revolutionary  War  battle;  the  battlefield 
site  would  be  expanded  from  1 1/4  acres  to 
80O.  and  funds  would  be  authorized  for 
land  acquisition— $2.363.900— and  devel- 
opment—$3,108,000.  The  Secretary's  Ad- 
visory Board  on  National  Parks.  Historic 
Sites.  Buildings,  and  Monuments  in- 
doi-sed  the  proposal  in  1968. 

At  Fort  Caroline  National  MemoriaJ, 
Fla..  12.5  acres  are  proposed  for  addition 
to  the  present  128.29-acre  site,  and  are  to 
be  donated. 

At  Gearge  Washington  Birthplace  Na- 
tional Monument.  Va..  62.3  acres  would 
be  added  to  the  existing  393.68-acre  mon- 
ument. These  lands  are  presently  being 
used  as  part  of  the  "living  farm"  opera- 
tion at  the  memorial  with  the  consent  of 

ISn^nn'"^'":.^'''^^^®  ^^  expected  to  cost 
$57,000  and  is  authorized  by  the  bill. 

Boundary  changes  at  Glacier  National 
Park.  Mont..  ,Qonsist  of  reestablishing  a 
railroad  right  of  way.  the  route  of  which 
was  altered  by  a  flood,  as  the  park 
boundai-y  line.  267.9  acres  would  be  add- 
ed and  68.47  acres  deleted.  Net  increase 
^^n°a"  1^  ^°°  ^^'^^-  ^°sts  are  about  $6  - 
100.  Portions  are  presently  in  Federal 
ownership  and  would  be  acquired  bv  ex- 
change. This  legislation  is  necessary  be- 
cause the  enabling  act  does  not  contain 
authonty  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tenor  to  make  minor  boundary  adjust- 
ments. 

At  Isle  Royal  National  Park.  Mich 
additional  facilities  are  needed  for  ad- 
ministration and  visitor  use.  This  legis- 
lation would  permit  acquisition  of  a  one- 
half  acre  lot  and  vacant  building  which 
bisect  the  present  mainland  headquar- 

lV?-n^'  ^^^  P^'"*^  ^o'"  *h«  option  price  of 
$31.o00  thereby  permitting  development 
of  the  needed  facilities. 

Adjustment  of  the  Lassen  Volcanic 
National  Park.  Calif.,  boundaries  by 
transferring  481.23  unneeded  acres  to  the 
Por^t  Service  for  administration  as  part 
Of  the  existing  Lassen  National  Forest 
would  be  facilitated  by  this  legislation. 

H.R.  10086  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
acquire  49.7  acres  of  private  lands  in  be- 
tween the  Muir  Woods  National  Calif 
Monument  and  a  State  park,  otherwise 
adjacent  to  the  monument.  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  acquire  the  lands  in 
fee  but  grant  a  revocable  use  permit  to 
the  present  owners  or  acquire  the  lands 
subject  to  a  life  or  25-year  estate  in  the 
present  owners.  Acquisition  is  desirable 
to  prevent  possible  future  adverse  use 
Cost  for  the  authorized  acquisition  are 
$950,000. 

At  Petersburg  National  Battlefield.  Va 
258  acres  which  are  no  longer  needed 
w-ould  be  eliminated  and  transferred  to 
the  city  of  Petersburg  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  that  the  city  maintain  them 
m  their  present  park-like  character  The 
lands  to  be  excluded  are  principally  two 
public  roads  of  about  7  miles  in  length. 

All  of  the  items  covered  by  this  lengthy 
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bill  are  relatively  free  of  controversy,  and 
all.  except  Cowpens  National  Battle- 
ground Site  in  South  Carolina,  were  rec- 
ommended for  enactment.  In  the  case  of 
the  Cowpens  Battlefield  Site,  the  Depart- 
ment recommended  deferral  until  the 
administration  could  establish  priorities 
for  the  national  parks  program  Never- 
theless, after  hearings,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  deemed  the 
CowTsens  Site  worth  of  inclusion  in  this 
bill. 

The  bill  is  a  good  bill.  It  was  carefully 
assembled.  It  represents,  I  think  an  ef- 
ficient method  of  handling  a  group  of 
relatively  small  but  necessary  legislative 
proposals  which  time  might  not  other- 
wise pei-mit  to  be  separately  considered 
I  urge  your  support  for  its  passage 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  legis- 
lation before  us  today  would  afifect  ap- 
propriation ceilings  and  boundary 
changes  in  certain  units  of  our  na- 
tional park  system  for  California  to  my 
own  State  of  Maryland. 

As  I  have  often  pointed  out  in  the  past 
our  growing  Nation  needs  the  natural  re- 
treats and  open  spaces  provided  in  our 
nationwide  park  system.  Particularly 
great  is  this  need  in  the  northeastern 
urban  corridor  stretching  from  Metro- 
politan Boston,  Mass..  to  Metropolitan 
Baltimore,  Md..  and  Washington,  D  C 

During  the  91st  Congress  I  suggested 
that  any  excess  lands  at  the  Agricul- 
ture Research  Center  in  Beltsville  Md 
m  my  congressional  district,  be  made 
available  as  a  parkland  and  animal  re- 
fuge to  provide  enjoyment  for  urban  and 
suburban  youngsters. 

Although  this  proposal  is  not  included 
in  the  bill  before  us  since  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  still  evaluating  what 
acreage  may  be  termed  "excess,"  HR 
10086  does  include  a  provision  w)  secure 
the  purchase  or  acquisition  of  scenic 
easements  on  all  the  lands  within  the 
Piscataway  Park  boundaries  in  Prince 
Georges  and  Charles  Counties  in  my 
congressional  district.  The  purpose  of 
this  additional  acquisition  is  to  insure 
and  protect  the  riverfront  view  from  Mt 
Vernon  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Poto- 
mac River. 

Originally  some  of  the  lands  within  the 
Piscataway  Park  boundaries  were  do- 
nated by  public-spirited  individuals  and 
organizations.  It  has  become  apparent 
however,  that  the  remaining  lands  will 
have  to  be  acquired  through  fee  simple 
arrangements  or  purchase  of  scenic  ease- 
ments. 

Certainly  the  landowners  of  this  re- 
maining property  are  concerned  about 
the  acquisition  of  their  land,  particu- 
larly since  the  plans  have  been  redrawn 
and  revised  nimierous  times  in  the  past 
few  years.  At  the  present  time  over  80 
such  landowners  have  joined  together  as 
the  ROUR — Retain  Our  Rights — Com- 
mittee. The  committee  is  particularly 
concerned  that  they  have  not  been  ad- 
vised or  consulted  about  any  changes 
with  regard  to  their  property  in  the 
Piscataway  Park  area  since  1961.  While 
they  are  vitally  concerned  about  the  en- 
vironmental and  ecological  development 
of  the  area,  they  are  also  fearful  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  plans  to 
change  the  natural  character  of  the  area 
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with  paved  roads,  parking  lots,  visitors' 
centers,  boat  landings,  and  broadened 
highways. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
further  indicated  that  Public  Law  87 
362  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
authority  to  condemn  their  properties  In 
order  to  acquire  the  needed  additional 
lands. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  with  so  few  families  in- 
volved in  this  particular  parkland  ac- 
quisition,  it  would  appear  that  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  officials  might  take 
a  more  considerate  and  concerned  ao- 
proach  in  their  negotiations  with  these 
landowners.  Certainly,  some  equitable 
and  fair  treatment  might  be  achieved  by 
rational  discussion  between  the  land- 
owners or  their  representatives  and  the 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Interior 
At  the  very  least,  these  residents  deserve 
the  right  to  be  heard  with  respect  to  their 
own  property  and  its  use. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  this  request  be 
heeded  on  the  part  of  the  Interior  offi- 
cials as  well  as  by  our  colleagues  during 
the  deliberations  of  the  Senate-House 
conference  committee. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.    10086 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— ACQUISITION  CEILING 
INCREASES 
Sec.  101.  The  limitation  on  appropriations 
for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  Interests 
therein  within  units  of  the  national  parfe 
system  contained  In  the  following  Acts  are 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Big  Hole  National  Battlefield  Mon- 
tana: section  5  of  the  Act  of  May  17  1963 
(77  Stat.  18) .  is  amended  by  chanelne  '"a20  - 
000"  to  "$42.500"; 

(2)  Efflgy  Mounds  National  Monument, 
Iowa:  section  5  of  the  Act  of  May  27  1964 
(75  Stat.  88).  Is  amended  by  chanKing 
"$2,000'  to  •'$14,000": 

(3)  Port  Donelson  National  Military  Park, 
Tennessee:  section  3  of  the  Act  of  September 
8.  1960  (74  Stat.  875).  Is  amended  by  chang- 
ing  "$226,000"  to  "$454,000"; 

(4)  Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial. 
Indiana:  section  4  of  the  Act  of  P^bruary  19, 
1962  (76  Stat.  9).  is  amended  by  chanelnB 
"$1,000,000"  to  "$1,320,000"  and  "$75  000"  to 
"$395,000". 

"(5)  Shiloh  National  Military  Park  Ten- 
nessee: section  1  of  the  Act  of  July  3  1926 
(44  Stat.  826).  Is  amended  by  chanRlne 
"$57,100"  to  "$150,100". 

TITLE  II— DEVELOPMENT  CEILINO 
INCREASES 
Sec.  201.  The  limitations  on  appropria- 
tions for  acquisition  and  development  of 
units  of  the  national  park  system  contained 
In  the  following  Acts  are  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(b)  Herbert  Hoover  National  Historic  Site, 
Iowa:  section  4  of  the  Act  of  August  12,  1965 
(79  Stat.  510).  Is  amended  by  changing 
"$1,650,000"  to  "$3,500,000"; 

(2)  Booker  T.  Washington  National  Monu- 
ment. Virginia:  section  4  of  the  Act  of  April 
2,  1956  (70  Stat.  86).  Is  amended  by  changing 
"$200,000"  to  "$600,000": 

(3)  Johnstown  Flood  National  Memorial. 
Pennsylvania:  section  5  of  the  Act  of  Augiist 
31.  1964  (78  Stat.  752) ,  is  amended  by  chang- 
ing "$2,000,000"  to  "$2,244,600". 

Sec.  202.  The  additional  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  development  in  the 
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Acts  as  amended  In  section  201  are  based 
on  March  1971  prices  and  may  be  Increased 
or  decreased  in  appropriation  Acts  by  such 
amovints,  if  any  as  may  be  Justified  by  rea- 
son of  ordinary  fluctuations  in  construction 
costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  cost  in- 
dices applicable  to  the  types  of  construction 
Involved  for  each  area. 

TITLE   III— BOUNDARY   CHANOES 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the 
following  units  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem: 

( 1 )  Adams  National  Historic  Site  Massa- 
chusetts:   to  add  approximately  3.68  acres; 

i2)  Port  Caroline  National  Memorial, 
Florida:    to   add    approximately    12.5    acres; 

(3)  George  Washington  Birthplace  Nation- 
al Monument.  Virginia:  to  add  approximate- 
ly G2.3  acres: 

(4)  Glacier  National  Park.  Montana:  to  add 
approximately  233.15  acres  and  to  exclude 
approximately  68.47  acres; 

(5i  Isle  Royale  National  Park.  Michigan: 
to  add  approximately  0.52  acre; 

(6)  Johnstown  Flood  National  Memorial. 
Pennsylvania:  to  add  approximately  53.6 
acres; 

(7)  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park.  Cali- 
fornia: to  exclude  approximately  482  acres; 

(8)  Petersburg  National  Battlefield,  Vir- 
ginia; to  exclude  approximately  257.53  acres. 

Sec.  302.  The  boundary  revisions  author- 
ized In  section  301  shall  become  effective 
upon  publication  In  the  Federal  Register  of 
a  map  or  other  description  of  the  lands  added 
or  excluded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  303.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
areas  as  revised  in  accordance  with  section 
301,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  author- 
ized to  acquire  lands  and  interest  therein  by 
donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appropri- 
ated funds,  exchange,  or  transfer  from  any 
other  Federal  agency.  Lands  and  interests 
therein  so  acquired  shall  become  part  of  the 
area  to  which  they  are  added,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  all  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  ap- 
plicable thereto.  Lands  and  interests  therein 
excluded  from  the  areas  pursuant  to  section 
301  may  be  exchanged  for  non-Federal  lands 
within  the  boundaries  as  revised,  or  they 
may  be  transferred  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
other  Federal  agency  or  to  a  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof,  without  monetary 
consideration,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  deem  appropriate.  In  exercising  the  au- 
thority In  this  section  with  respect  to  lands 
and  Interests  therein  excluded  from  the 
areas,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  retrocede  to  the 
appropriate  State  exclusive  or  concurrent 
legislative  Jurisdiction  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  appropriate, 
over  such  lands,  to  be  effective  upon  accept- 
ance thereof  by  the  State.  Any  such  lands 
not  so  exchanged  or  transferred  may  be  dis- 
posed of  in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended. 

Sec.  304.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $228,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  and  interests  therein 
added  to  the  areas  referred  to  in  section  301. 

Sec.  305.  The  authorities  in  this  title  are 
supplementary  to  any  other  authorities  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
respect  to  the  acquisition,  development,  and 
administration  of  the  areas  referred  to  in 
section  301. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection 


COMMrrXEE     AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  committee  amendment. 

Committee  amendment:  Strike  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

(1)  Assateague  Island  National  Seashore. 
Maryland:  section  11  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 21.  1965  (79  Stat.  824.  827)  is  amended 
by  changing  "$16,250,000"  to  "$21,050,000 
(including  such  sums,  together  with  Interest, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy  final  Judg- 
ments rendered  against  the  United  States)"; 

(2)  Big  Hole  National  Battlefield,  Mon- 
tana: section  5  of  the  Act  of  May  17,  1963 
(77  Stat.  18) ,  Is  amended  by  changing  "$20,- 
000"  to  "42,500"; 

(3)  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area,  Wyoming  and  Montana:  section  5  of 
the  Act  of  October  15,  1966  (80  Stat.  913)  Is 
amended  by  changing  "$355,000"  to  "$780.- 
000"; 

(4)  Effigy  Mounds  National  Monument, 
Iowa;  section  5  of  the  Act  of  May  27,  1961 
(75  Stat.  88),  Is  amended  bv  changing 
"$2,000"  to  "$14,000"; 

(5)  Port  Donelson  National  Military  Park, 
Tennessee:  section  3  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 8,  1960  (74  Stat.  875),  is  amended  by 
changing  "S226,000"  to  "454.000"; 

(6)  Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial, 
Indiana:  section  4  of  the  Act  of  February  19, 
1962  (76  Stat.  9),  Is  amended  by  changing 
"$1,000,000"  to  "$1,320,000"  and  "$75,000"  to 
"$395,000"; 

(7)  Ozark  National  Scenic  Rlverways,  Mis- 
souri; section  8  of  the  Act  of  August  27. 
1964  (78  Stat.  608),  Is  amended  by  changing 
"$7,000,000"  to  "$10,804,000"; 

(8)  Piscataway  Park,  Maryland:  section  4 
of  the  Act  of  October  4.  1961  (75  Stat.  780, 
782),  as  amended  by  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
July  19,  1966  (80  Stat.  319),  Is  amended  by 
changing  "$4,132,000"  to  "$6,972,000";  and 

(9)  Shiloh  National  Military  Park,  Ten- 
nessee: section  1  of  the  Act  of  July  3,  1962 
(44  Stat.  826) .  is  amended  by  changing  "$57,- 
100"  to  "$150,000". 


TITLE  II- 


-DEVELOPMENT   CEILING 
INCREASES 


Sec.  201.  The  limitations  on  appropriations 
for  acquisition  and  development  of  units  of 
the  national  park  system  contained  In  the 
following  Acts  are  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Herbert  Hoover  National  Historic  Site, 
Iowa:  section  4  of  the  Act  of  August  12.  1965 
(79  Stat.  510),  is  amended  by  changing  "$l,- 
650,000"  to  "$3,500,000": 

(2)  Booker  T.  Washington  National  Monu- 
ment. Virginia:  section  4  of  the  Act  of  April 
2.  1956  (70  Stat.  86).  is  amended  by  chang- 
ing "$200,000"  to  "$600,000"; 

(3)  Johnstown  Flood  National  Memorial. 
Pennsylvania:  section  5  of  the  Act  of  August 
31.  1964  (78  Stat.  752) .  is  amended  by  chang- 
ing "$2,000,000"  to  "$2,244,600";   and 

(4)  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park.  Virginia:  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  of  October  15.  1966  (80  Stat. 
950)  Is  amended  by  changing  "$600,000"  to 
"$5,473,000". 

Sec.  202.  The  additional  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  development  In  the 
Acts  as  amended  in  section  201  are  based  on 
March  1971  prices  and  may  be  Increased  or 
decreased  In  appropriation  Acts  by  such 
amounts,  If  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by  rea- 
son of  ordinary  fluctuations  in  construction 
costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  cost  in- 
dices applicable  to  the  tyi>cs  of  construc- 
tion Involved  for  each  area. 

TITLE  ni— BOUNDARY  CHANGES 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the 
following  units  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem; 

(1)  Adams  National  Historic  Site,  Mas- 
sachusetts: to  add  approximately  3.68  acres; 

(2)  Cowpens  National  Battleground  Site, 


South  Carolina:    to  add  approximately  845 
acres; 

(3)  Fort  Caroline  National  Memorial,  Flor- 
Ida:  to  add  approximately  12.5  acres; 

(4)  George  Washington  Birthplace  Na- 
tional Monument,  Virginia:  to  add  approxi- 
mately 62.3  acres; 

(5)  Glacier  National  Park,  Montana:  to  add 
approximately  267.90  acres  and  to  exclude  ap- 
proximately 68.47  acres; 

(6)  Isle  Royale  National  Park,  Michigan; 
to  add  approximately  0.52  acre; 

(7)  Johnstown  Flood  National  Memorial, 
Pennsylvania:  to  add  approximately  53.6 
acres; 

(8)  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  Cali- 
fornia:  to  exclude  approximately  482  acres; 

(9)  Muir  Woods  National  Monument, 
California;  to  add  approximately  49.7  acres; 

(10)  Ozark  National  Scenic  Railways,  Mis- 
souri: to  add  approximately  1,670  acres;  and 

(11)  Petersburg  National  Battlefield,  Vir- 
ginia; to  exclude  approximately  257.53  acres. 

Sec.  302.  The  boundary  revisions  author- 
ized in  section  301  shall  become  effective 
upon  publication  m  the  Federal  Register  of 
a  map  or  other  description  of  the  lands  added 
or  excluded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  303.  Within  the  tKJundaries  of  the 
areas  as  revised  in  accordance  with  section 
301,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized to  acquire  lands  and  interest  therein  by 
donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  exchange,  or  transfer  from  any 
other  Federal  agency.  Lands  and  interests 
therein  so  acquired  shall  become  part  of  the 
area  to  which  they  are  added,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  all  laws,  rules,  and  regulations 
applicable  thereto.  When  acquiring  any  land 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  the  Secretary  (1)  may 
tender,  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  record  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  a  revocable 
permit  for  the  continued  use  and  occupancy 
of  such  land  or  any  portion  thereof  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems 
necessary  or  (11)  may  acquire  any  land  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  subject  to  the  retention  of 
a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  for  a  term  not 
to  exceed  25  years  or  for  the  life  of  the  owner 
or  owners.  Lands  and  interests  therein  ex- 
cluded from  the  areas  pursuant  to  section  301 
may  be  exchanged  for  non-Federal  lands 
within  the  boundaries  as  revised,  or  they 
may  be  transferred  to  the  Jiu-lsdlctlon  of  any 
other  Federal  agency  or  to  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  without  monetary  con- 
sideration, as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  deem  appropriate.  In  exercising  the  au- 
thority in  this  section  with  respect  to  lands 
and  Interests  therein  excluded  from  the 
areas,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  retrocede  to  the 
appropriate  State  exclusive  or  concurrent 
legislative  Jurisdiction  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  appropriate, 
over  such  lands,  to  be  effective  upon  accept- 
ance thereof  by  the  State.  Any  such  lands 
not  so  exchanged  or  transferred  may  be 
disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended. 

Sec.  304.  For  the  acquisition  of  lands  and 
Interests  In  lands  which  are  added  to  the 
areas  referred  to  In  section  301.  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary,  but  not  more  than  the 
following  amounts: 

( 1 )  Adams  National  Hlstortc  Sit«.  $122,000; 

(2)  George  Washington  Birthplace  Na- 
tional Monument,  $57,0(K); 

(3)  Glacier  National  Park.  $6,000: 

(4)  Isle  Royale  National  Park,  $31,500: 

(5)  Johnstown  Flood  National  Memorial, 
$10,000;  and 

(6)  Muir  Woods  National  Monument, 
$950,000. 

Sec.  305.  The  authorities  in  this  title  are 
supplementary  to  any  other  authorities  avail- 
able to  the  Secreitary  of  the  Interior  with 
respect  to  the  acquisition,  development,  and 
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administration  of  the  areas  referred  to  In 

section  301. 

TITLE  rV— MISCELiANEOtTS  CHANGES 
Sec.  401.  The  third  sentence  of  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  Au^st  27,  1964  (78  Stat.  608) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Lands  and 
waters  owned  by  the  State  of  Missouri  within 
such  area  may  be  acquired  with  the  consent 
of  the  State  and,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  subject  to  provision  for 
reversion  to  such  State  conditioned  upon 
continued  use  of  the  property  for  National 
Scenic  Rlverway." 

Sec.  402.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Oowpens 
National  Battleground  Site,  which  Is  hereby 
redesignated  as  the  Cowpens  National  Battle- 
field, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  more  than  $2,363,900  for  the  acquisition 
of  lands  and  interests  In  lands  and  not  more 
than  $3,108,000  for  development. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  direct 
a  question  to  someone  in  charge  of  this 
bill  with  respect  to  raising  the  ceiling  by 
some  $4,873,000  on  appropriations  for  the 
Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  in  Virginia.  I 
would  like  to  ask  why  this  has  been  in- 
creased in  that  amount  and  why  there 
should  be  this  expenditure  of  Federal 
money  on  two  theaters  for  the  perform- 
ing arts  within  a  comparatively  few  miles 
of  each  other?  The  taxpayers  of  this 
country  already  have  some  $50  million 
invested  in  the  cultural  center  in  Wash- 
ington, allegedly  the  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder 
why  this  substantial  amount  is  to  be  in- 
vested in  the  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  in 
Virginia. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  for  yielding  to  me. 

May  I  say  that  as  I  consider  the 
various  theaters,  areas  and  facilities  in 
this  field  that  we  have  aroimd  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  for  this  particular  purpose 
that  I  do  not  like  to  bring  them  into  any 
particular  relative  significance  with  each 
other.  It  so  happens  that  I  am  one  of 
the  supporters  and  sponsors  of  the  legis- 
lation having  to  do  with  the  Wolf  Trap 
Farm  Park  in  Virginia.  The  lady  from 
Kansas,  Mrs.  Jouette  Shouse  has  given 
so  much  of  her  money  in  order  to  see 
that  this  facility  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  people  in  this  area,  and  there 
is  really  no  comparison  between  any 
other  facilities  that  we  have  and  this 
particular  facility. 

Most  of  the  money  we  have  spent  so 
far  on  this  facility  has  been  donated  by 
the  lady  to  whom  I  have  made  reference. 
The  basic  facilities  have  been  construct- 
ed. Additional  public  facilities  are  re- 
quired to  complement  the  Pilene  Center. 

I  would  sav  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  I  think  if  it  can  be  said 
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to  be  a  difficulty,  one  of  the  difficulties 
here  is  that  this  has  been  such  sm  out- 
standing success  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  has  been  constructed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  it  has  been  such  an 
outstanding  success,  why  raise  the  ap- 
propriation ceiling  by  $4,800,000? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  was  just  coming  to 
that.  A  substantial  portion  of  their  funds 
are  for  facilities  to  complement  the  Fi- 
lene  Center.  A  visitor  center,  picnic  area, 
an  outside  picnic  area,  an  outside  or- 
chesti-a  shell,  walkways,  and  concession 
facilities  are  planned. 

The  plans  also  include  a  pedestrian 
turmel  under  the  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Road 
which  is  essential  for  the  safety  of  the 
visiting  public. 

Perhaps  we  should  have  thought  of 
these  facilities  in  the  original  authoriza- 
tion, but  we  did  not.  We  did  not  under- 
stand the  hazards  that  were  going  to  be 
present  because  of  the  attendance  at  this 
place  of  both  motorists  and  pedestrians. 
That  is  the  rea.son  we  are  at  the  present 
time  back  here  asking  for  additional 
money. 

May  I  also  say  that  this  is  only  right 
that  the  Federal  Government  contribute 
its  share,  as  private  donations  in  large 
amounts  are  coming  in  from  many  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  this  partic- 
ular facility. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  KYL.  This  Wolf  Trap  Farm  has 
been  a  great  satisfaction  to  me.  and  for 
this  basic  reason.  We  used  to  have  a  col- 
league here  who  spoke  of  the  "suede  shoe 
boys"  and  the  "one  gallus  boys."  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  agrees  with  us, 
when  we  are  trying  to  dispense  culture  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  we 
should  make  it  available  to  the  one  gallus 
folks  who  just  do  not  have  the  funds  to 
participate  at  some  other  place  where 
the  meals  cost  a  lot  of  money  and  where 
you  almost  feel  ashamed  if  you  do  not 
drive  up  in  a  chauffeured  limousine. 

This  is  a  center  for  the  people  and  it 
has  proven  to  be  so.  It  started  with  about 
$4^4  million  donation  from  Mrs.  Shouse 
and  others.  The  investment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  an  excellent  one. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  has 
expired. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
asked  for  the  5  additional  minutes  be- 
cause this  seems  to  be  getting  interest- 
ing. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  facilities  which  are  there 
now  are  inadequate  for  the  numbers  of 
people  who  attend  the  performances. 

One  of  the  things  proposed  is  an  out- 
door orchestra  shell  where  a  much  larger 
audience  can  be  accommodated  and 
again  in  using  of  the  clothing  that  one 
would  wear  during  the  season  of  the  year 
when  outdoor  performances  are  held. 
This  would  be  in  the  nature  of  that 
famous  bandshell  in  Sioux  City.  Iowa 
which  has  been  so  attractive  for  so  long. 


It  is  the  kind  of  cultural  center  that  I 
believe  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  would 
really  appreciate  because  it  does  attempt 
to  present  cultural  experiences  to  the 
people  of  the  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question :  When  is  Maryland  going  to 
ask  for  f imds  for  a  cultural  center  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  District  of  Colimibia?  Have 
you  any  advance  warning  that  they  will 
be  here  with  a  request? 

Mr.  KYL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I 
think  the  only  thing  in  the  wind  at  this 
moment  is  the  private  development  in  the 
nature  of  a  Disneyland  type  of  opera- 
tion, close  to  Washington  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  but  so  far  as  I  know  Mr.  Mar- 
riott is  figuring  that  will  be  a  totally  pri- 
vate operation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
think  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  are 
going  to  have  to  underwrite  that  too; 
does  he? 

Mr.  KYL.  No,  I  certainly  do  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  nearby  Mary- 
land is  going  to  get  into  this  act.  It  seems 
to  me  they  are  entitled  to  because  they 
must  travel  all  of  10  or  15  miles  to  get  to 
that  cultural  edifice  on  the  Potomac 
River  in  Washington  and  past  which 
flows  some  of  the  worst  pollution  in  the 
country. 

Are  we  not  becoming  surfeited  with 
culture  around  here?  What  is  culture  do- 
ing for  the  District  of  Columbia?  I  read 
in  the  newspapers  that  the  rate  of  crime 
is  increasing.  Down  perhaps  a  little  now, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  worst  crime-ridden 
cities  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  KYL,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  have^o  disagree, 
in  the  first  place,  that  WolLgTrap  Farm 
in  Virginia,  is  a  contribution  by  the 
Government  to  the  State  of  Virginia. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  personal 
knowledge  that  a  number  of  lowans  have 
attended  performances  at  that  center. 
This  is  a  national  unit.  It  is  for  all  States. 

I  suppose  there  is  a  basic  disagree- 
ment, which  is  quite  apart  from  the  merit 
of  Wolf  Trap  Farm,  as  to  how  much 
money  we  .should  spend  on  those  things 
we  loosely  call  "culture"  in  the  United 
States.  I  personally  do  not  think  we  are 
spending  enough.  I  would  hope  that  the 
economic  situation  of  the  country  might 
improve  to  the  extent  that  we  could  ex- 
pand the  amount  of  money  we  are  spend- 
ing on  cultural  affairs.  But  the  kind  of 
culture  that  is  being  presented  at  Wolf 
Trap  Farm  is  directed  to  the  people  of 
the  country,  not  to  a  few  individuals, 
and  not  to  the  State  of  Virginia  It  is  a 
part  of  a  national  system,  and  so  far  the 
operation  has  been  strictly  in  accordance 
with  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa  I  hope  the  money  holds  out 
and  that  we  can  take  care  of  all  the  cul- 
tural centers  whenever  and  wherever 
they  spring  up  aroimd  the  coimtry,  but 
I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to  be  fresh  out 
of  money  soon  for  any  but  essential  pur- 
poses. I  am  not  opposed  to  culture,  what- 
ever that  Is,  but  life  would  go  on  in  this 
country  without  expending  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  as  the  taxpayers  of 
the  entire  country  are  called  up  to  do  at 
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the  Cultural  Center  on  the  Potomac  in 
Washington  and  now  this.  However,  life 
cannot  go  on  without  the  necessities  of 
life.  I  hope  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  will  join  with  some  of 
the  rest  of  us  in  holding  down  these  ex- 
penditures for  nonessential  purposes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  their  support  to  H.R. 
10086  as  amended  and  as  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  on 
tlus  occasion  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  its  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  who  labored  so  dil- 
igently to  put  together  this  most  worth- 
while bill.  I  know  I  am  speaking  not  only 
for  the  citizens  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  whom  I 
represent  here  in  Washington,  but  also 
of  the  surrounding  communities,  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  and  Indeed  the 
whole  Nation  in  expressing  my  gratitude 
to  the  committee  for  including  in  this  bill 
under  title  3  dealing  with  boimdary 
changes  provision  to  add  approximately 
3.68  acres  of  the  Adams  Historic  Site.  I 
was  happy  to  testify  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Parks  and  Recreation 
to  urge  inclusion  of  this  boimdary 
change  and  acquisition  of  the  adjacent 
property  back  in  August  just  before  the 
summer  recess.  Naturally,  any  Congress- 
man is  elated  when  his  recommendation 
and  a  cause  which  he  supports  is  agreed 
with  by  his  colleagues,  especially  his  ex- 
perienced and  distinguished  colleagues 
who  are  members  of  the  committee  with 
jurisdiction  in  this  area.  So  today  I  urge 
passage  of  the  bill  as  reported  from  this 
committee  with  this  provision.  In  doing 
so,  I  am  hardly  being  local  or  provincial. 
The  Adams'  family  contribution  to  our 
Nation's  history  is  a  matter  of  local  and 
universal  recognition.  Every  schoolchild 
knows  the  role  the  family  played,  not 
only  in  the  Nation's  early  days,  but  right 
through  to  the  present.  In  some  senses, 
the  family  continues  to  be  its  own  best 
memorial,  a  living  continuous  embodi- 
ment of  public  service  and  high  ideals 
for  the  Nation.  It  is,  however,  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  the  heirs  and 
beneficiaries  of  their  efforts  take  steps 
to  preserve  for  future  generations  what 
we  have  to  enjoy  in  the  way  of  an  un- 
spoiled piece  of  early  American  history 
in  its  natural  setting;  namely,  the  Adams 
Historic  Site.  I  just  want  to  conclude  by 
way  of  summary  and  repeat  here  the  gist 
of  my  testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
as  a  matter  of  record: 

Testimont  op  the  Honorable  James  A. 
Burke  Before  the  Sttbcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Recreation 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  appear  be- 
fore you  today  on  the  subject  of  legislation, 
which  was  submitted  by  the  department  on 
July  21. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  Is  title  ni, 
section  301,  article  (1)  providing  for  a  bound- 
ary change  to  the  Adams  National  Historic 
Site,  Quincy,  Massachusetts.  The  addition 
of  approximately  3.68  acres  would  provide 
the  necessary  protection  for  the  Adams  prop- 
erty and  Insure  that  the  historic  site  would 


be  preserved  much  as  It  was  In  the  time  of 
the  Adams. 

The  necessity  of  this  land  purchase  was 
dramatized  recently  when  the  city  of  Quincy 
re-zoned  property  directly  across  from  the 
site,  allowing  for  the  constructlo»'of  a  park- 
ing lot.  The  parcel  In  questlo^play,  known 
as  the  Beale  estate,  is  presraWy  zoned  for 
residential  purposes,  but  thiols  no  guaran- 
tee that  It  win  remain  that  way.  Further- 
more, the  extension  of  the  MBTA  (subway), 
this  month,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  site, 
would  create  pressures  lor  new  develop- 
ments in  the  surrounding  area. 

As  a  gift  of  the  Adams  family,  the  man- 
sion was  meant  to  serve  as  a  national  monu- 
ment to  the  American  people.  Local  units 
ol  government  have  been  unable  to  finance 
preservation  and  therefore  It  Is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  do  what  we  can  to  preserve  Its 
particular  character.  Cost  of  adding  these 
acres  and  development  Is  $122,000,  an  amount 
I'm  sure  you'll  agree  will  be  an  Investment 
well  spent. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  protecting 
the  site  and  filed  legislation  on  numerous 
occasions  to  acquire  the  Beale  property.  I  am 
confident  that  purchase  can  be  made  at  this 
time  without  further  delay. 

Of  particular  historical  significance  to  me 
Is  the  fact  that  two  residents  of  the  man- 
sion, John  Quincy  Adams  and  Charles 
Francis  Adams  were  my  predecessors  In  the 
U.S.   House  of  Representatives. 

History  has  Indeed  taught  us  that  good 
Intentions  are  not  sufBclent  to  protect  our 
noble  heritage.  What  we  need  and  demand 
is  a  definite  policy  for  our  government  to  In- 
sure the  preservation  of  this  national  monu- 
ment. 

amendment  to  the   coMMrrTEE  amendment 

OFFERED  BY    MR.  TAYLOR 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Taylor:  Page  5,  after  line  16, 
Insert: 

"TITLE  I— ACQUISITION  CEILING  IN- 
CREASES 

"Sec.  101.  The  limitation  on  appropria- 
tions for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  Inter- 
ests therein  within  units  of  the  national 
park  system  contained  In  the  following  Acts 
are  amended  as  follows:". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  would  correct  an  error  that 
was  inadvertently  made  in  printing  the 
language  of  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  bill.  The  first  sentence,  which  ap- 
pears on  page  1  of  the  report,  is  not  re- 
flected in  the  bill.  The  amendment  would 
insert  that  language. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    TO    THX    COMMTTTKE    AMXNDICBIIT 
OFFERED    BT     MX.    TKTLOK 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Tatlob: 

Page  9.  line  1,  after  "Scenic"  strike  out 

"Railways,"  and  insert  "Rlverways". 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment   would   correct   a  printing 


error  made  by  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  The  bill  reflects  the  committee 
language  on  page  9,  line  1.  as  referring 
to  "Ozark  National  Scenic  Railways."  It 
should  be  "Ozark  National  Scenic  River- 
ways." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  be  ofifered?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Roberts,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that,  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  10086),  to  provide  for  increases  in 
appropriation  ceilings  and  boundary 
changes  in  certain  units  of  the  national 
park  system,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  782,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER,  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  303.  nays  2.  not  voting  126, 
as  follows: 

(Ron  No.   12] 
TEAS— 303 


.\bernethy 

Boiling 

Cederberg 

Abourezk 

Bow 

Ch;ippsll 

Adams 

Erademas 

Collier 

Andersen, 

Bray 

Collms.  Tex. 

Calif. 

Brlnkley 

Colmer 

Anderson.  111. 

Brooks 

Conable 

Andrews 

Broomfleld 

Coughlln 

Archer 

Brotzman 

Crane 

Arends 

Brown,  Mich. 

Daniel,  Va. 

Ashley 

Brown,  Ohio 

Daniels.  N.J 

Aspln 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Asplnall 

Broyhm,  Va. 

de  la  Garza 

Baker 

Buchanan 

Delaney 

Baring 

Burke,  Fla. 

Dellenback 

Beglch 

Burke,  Mass. 

Denholm 

Belcher 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Dennis 

Bennett 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Dent 

Bergland 

Burton 

Diggs 

Betts 

Byrne,  Pa. 

DlngeU 

Bevlll 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Dom 

Biapei 

Byron 

Dow 

Bingham 

Cr.bell 

D:wdy 

B  Ian  ton 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Downing 

Boggs 

Cassey,  Tex. 

Drinan 
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Dulskl 

Kyros 

Robinson.  Va. 

Duncan 

Land  grebe 

Robison,  N.T. 

du  Pont 

Landrum 

Rodino 

Eckhardt 

Latta 

Roe 

Edwards.  CaUf.  Lent 

Rogers 

Ellb«rg 

Link 

Roncalio 

Erlenborn 

Lloyd 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Esch 

Long.  Md. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Fisher 

Lujan 

Rosenthal 

Flood 

McCIory 

Roush 

Flowers 

McClure 

Rousselot 

Ford.  Gerald  R.  McColllster 

Rcy 

Ford. 

McCuUoch 

Roybal 

WUliam  D. 

McDade 

Ruppe 

Forsjthe 

McFall 

Ryan 

Fountain 

McKay 

Sandman 

Fra6*r 

McKevitt 

Satterfleld 

Frellnghuysen    McKlnney 

Saylor 

Frenzel 

McMillan 

Scherle 

Frey 

Macdonald. 

Schmitz 

Fulton 

Mass. 

Schneebell 

Puqua 

Mahon 

Scott 

Gallagher 

Mallary 

Shipley 

Garmatz 

Martin 

Shoup 

Gaydos 

Mathlas.  CaUf.    Shriver 

Getty  s 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Sikes 

Gibbons 

Matsunaga 

Sisk 

Goldwater 

Mayne 

Skubltz 

Gonzalez 

MazzoU 

Slack 

Goodllng 

Meeds 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Melcher 

Snyder 

Green.  Pa. 

Michel 

Spence 

Griffin 

Miller.  Calif. 

Springer 

Griffiths 

Miller.  Ohio 

Staggers 

Gross 

Mills.  Md. 

Stanton, 

Grover 

Minish 

J.  William 

Haley 

Mink 

Stanton, 

Hall 

Mitchell 

James  V. 

Hamilton  ■ 

Mizell 

Steed 

Hammer- 

Mollohan 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Schmidt 

Monagan 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Hanley 

Montgomery 

Stokes 

Hanna 

Morgan 

Stratton 

Harsha 

Morse 

Stubblefield 

Harvey 

Mosher 

Sullivan 

Hathaway 

Murphy,  111. 

Symington 

Hawkins 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Talcott 

Hays 

Natcher 

Taylor 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  Nedzl 

Teague,  Calif. 

Heckler.  Mass 

Nelsen 

Teague.  Tex. 

Helstoskl 

Nichols 

Terri- 

Henderson 

Obey 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Hicks.  Mass. 

OHara 

Thompson.  N.J 

Hogan 

O'Neill 

Thomson.  Wis. 

HoUfleld 

Patman 

Thone 

Hosmer 

Patten 

Ullman 

Howard 

Pelly 

Van  Deerlin 

Hull 

Pepper 

Vander  Jagt 

Hungate 

Perkins 

Vanik 

Hunt 

Peyser 

Vej-Bey 

Hutchinson 

Pickle 

Vlgorito 

Ichord 

Pike 

Waldie 

Jacobs 

Pirnle 

Ware 

Jarman 

Poage 

Whalen 

Jchnson.  Calif 

■  Podell 

White 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Poff 

Whitehuret 

Jonas 

Price.  Tex. 

Widnall 

Jones.  Ala. 

Pucinski 

Wiggins 

Jones.  N.C. 

Purcell 

Williams 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Quie 

Wilson,  Bob 

Karth 

Quillen 

Winn 

Kastenmeler 

Randall 

W>-att 

Keith 

Range! 

Wydler 

Kemp 

Rees 

Wylle 

King 

Reid 

Yates 

Kluc?vnskl 

Reuss 

Yatron 

Koch  " 

Rhodes 

Young,  Fla. 

Kuykendall 

Riegle 

Zablockl 

Kyi 

Roberts 
NATS— 2 

Zwach 

Devine 

Hastings 

NOT  VOTING- 

■126 

Abbltt 

Chamberlain 

Dickinson 

Abzug 

Chisholm 

Donohue 

Adftabbo 

Clancy 

Dwyer 

Alexander 

Clark 

E'lmondscn 

Anderson. 

Clausen. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Tenn. 

Don  H. 

Edwards.  La. 

Annunzlo 

Clnwson.  Del 

Eshleman 

Ash  brook 

Clay 

Evans.  Colo. 

Badlllo 

Cleveland 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Barrett 

Collins.  111. 

Fascell 

Bell 

Conte 

Flndley 

Blester 

Ccnyers 

Fish 

Blackburn 

Connan 

Flynt 

Blatnlk 

Cotter 

Foley 

Boland 

Culver 

Galiflanakls 

Brasco 

Curlin 

Glaimo 

Caffery 

Danielson 

Grasso 

Camp 

Davis.  Ga. 

Gray 

Carney 

Davis.  S.C. 

Gubser 

Carter 

Dellums 

Gude 

Celler 

Derwlnskl 

Hagan 

Hal  pern 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hebert 

Heinz 

Hicks.  Wash. 

HiUls 

Horton 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Leggett 

Lcnnon 

Long.  La. 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
Madden 
MalUiard 
Mann 


Metcalfe 

Mlkva 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mlnshall 

Moorhead 

Moss 

Myers 

Nix 

O'Konskl 

Passman 

Pettis 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price.  111. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Railsback 

Rarick 

Rostenkowskl 

Ruixnels 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced 
pairs: 


Schwengel 

Sebellus 

Seiberling 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Steele 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Tieman 

Udall 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Whalley 

Whltten 

WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyman 
Young,  Tex. 
Zion 


the  following 


Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Price  of  nilnols  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Evlna  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Cleveland, 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Tieman  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Del  Claw- 
son. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington    with    Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  DavU  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Badlllo. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  HUlls. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.    Preyer   of    North    Carolina    with   Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mrs.  Abzug. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Mln- 
shall. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.  Danielson  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Zion. 

Mr.  Glaimo  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mrs.  Grasso  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Hicks  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Schwen- 
gel. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Car- 
olina. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Seiberling. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Curlin. 

Mr.  Galiflanakls  with  Mr.  Runnels. 


Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2601), 
to  provide  for  increases  in  appropriation 
ceilings  and  boimdary  changes  in  certain 
units  of  the  national  park  system,  and  for 
other  purposes,  a  similar  bill  to  the  bill 
just  passed,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  2601 
An  act  to  provide  for  increases  In  appropria- 
tion ceilings  and  boundary  changes  In  cer- 
tain luilta  of  the  national  park  system, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE  I— ACQUISITION  CEILING 
INCREASES 
Sec.  101.  The  limitation  on  appropriations 
for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  interests 
therein  within  units  of  the  national  park 
system  contained  In  the  following  Acts  are 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Assateague  Island  National  Seashore — 
Maryland  and  Virginia:  section  11  of  the  Act 
of  September  21,  1965  (79  Stat.  824.  827),  is 
amended  by  changing  "$16,250,000"  to  "$20,- 
650.000",  and  by  adding  the  following  sen- 
tence  after  the  period:  "Funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  Interests  In  land  may,  notwith- 
standing the  foregoing  limitation,  be  in- 
creased in  appropriation  Acts  by  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  in- 
terest and  deficiency  awards  owed  by  the 
United  States  as  determined  in  condemna- 
tion actions  for  the  acquisition  of  such  lands 
and  Interests."; 

(2)  Big  Hole  National  Battlefield,  Mon- 
tana: section  5  of  the  Act  of  May  17,  1963 
(77  Stat.  18).  is  amended  by  changing 
"$20,000"  to  "$42,500"; 

(3)  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area,  Wyoming  and  Montana:  section  5  of 
the  Act  of  October  15,  1966  (80  Stat.  913), 
is  amended  by  changing  "$355,000"  to 
"$780,000"; 

(4)  Effigy  Mounds  National  Monument, 
Iowa:  section  5  of  the  Act  of  May  27,  1961 
(75  Stat.  88),  Is  amended  by  changing 
•'$2,(X)0"  to  "$14,000"; 

(5)  Port  Donelson  National  Military  Park, 
Tennessee:  section  3  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 8.  1960  (74  Stat.  875),  is  amended  by 
changing  "$226,000"  to  "$454,000"; 

(6)  Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial, 
Indiana:  section  4  of  the  Act  of  February  19, 
1962  (76  Stat.  9).  Is  amended  by  changing 
"$1,000,000"  to  "$1,320,000"  and  "$75,000"  to 
"$395,000"; 

(7)  Ozark  National  Scenic  Rlverways,  Mis- 
souri: section  8  of  the  Act  of  August  27,  1964 
(78  Stat.  608),  is  amended  by  changing 
"$7,000,000"  to  "$11,111,000";  and  section  2 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  revising  the  third 
sentence  to  read  as  follows:  "Land  and  waters 
owned  by  the  State  of  Missouri  within  such 
area  may  be  acquired  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  State  and,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  subject  to  provision  for  re- 
version of  such  State  conditioned  upon  con- 
tinned  use  of  the  property  for  park  purposes"; 
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(8)  Shiloh  National  Military  Park,  Ten- 
nessee: section  1  of  the  Act  of  July  3,  1926 
(44  Stat.  826),  Is  amended  by  changing 
■•$57,100"  to  "$150,100". 

TITLE  II— DE\T:L0PMENT  CEILING 
INCREASES 

Sec.  201.  The  limitations  on  appropriations 
for  acquisition  and  development  of  units  of 
the  national  park  system  contained  in  the 
following  Acts  are  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Herbert  Hoover  National  Historic  Site, 
Iowa:  section  4  of  the  Act  of  August  12,  1965 
(79  Stat.  510),  Is  amended  by  changing 
"$1,650,000"  to  "$3,600,000"; 

(2)  Booker  T.  Washington  National  Mon- 
ument, Virginia :  section  4  of  the  Act  of  April 
2, 1956  (70  Stat.  86) ,  Is  amended  by  changing 
"$200,000"  to  "$600,000"; 

(3)  Johnstown  Flood  National  Memorial, 
Pennsylvania:  section  5  of  the  Act  of  Augtist 
31, 1964  (78  Stat.  752) ,  Is  amended  by  chang- 
ing "$2,000,000"  to  "$2,244,600". 

Sec.  202.  The  additional  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  development  In  the 
Acts  as  amended  In  section  201  are  based  on 
March  1971  prices  and  may  be  Increased  or 
decreased  In  appropriation  Acts  by  such 
amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  justified  by  rea- 
son of  ordinary  fluctuations  in  construction 
costs  are  Indicated  by  engineering  cost  In- 
dices applicable  to  the  types  of  construction 
Involved  for  each  area. 

TITLE  III— BOUNDARY  CHANGES 
Sec  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the 
following  tmlts  of  the  national  park  system: 

(1)  Adams  National  Historic  Site,  Massa- 
chusetts: to  add  approximately  3.63  acres; 

(2)  Port  Caroline  National  Memorial,  Flor- 
ida: to  add  approximately  12.5  acres; 

(3)  George  Washington  Birthplace  National 
Monument,  Virginia:  to  add  approximately 
62.3  acres; 

(4)  Glacier  National  Park,  Montana:  to 
add  approximately  267.90  acres  and  to  exclude 
approximately  68.47  acres; 

(5)  Isle  Royale  National  Park,  Michigan: 
to  add  approximately  0.62  acre; 

(6)  Johnstown  Flood  National  Memorial, 
Pennsylvania:  to  add  approximately  53.6 
acres: 

(7)  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park.  Cali- 
fornia: to  exclude  approximately  482  acres; 

(8)  Mulr  Woods  National  Monument,  Cali- 
fornia:  to  add  approximately  49.7  acres; 

19)  Petersburg  National  Battlefield,  Vir- 
ginia: to  exclude  approximately  257.53  acres. 

Sec  302.  The  boundary  revisions  author- 
ized In  section  301  shall  become  effective 
upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
a  map  or  other  description  of  the  lands  added 
or  excluded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec  303.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
areas  as  revised  in  accordance  with  section 
301,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  author- 
ized to  acquire  lands  and  interest  therein  by 
donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appropri- 
ated funds,  exchange,  or  transfer  from  any 
other  Federal  agency.  Lands  and  interests 
therein  so  acquired  shall  become  psu-t  of  the 
area  to  which  they  aie  added,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  all  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  ap- 
plicable thereto.  Lands  and  Interests  therein 
excluded  from  the  areas  pursuant  to  section 
301  may  be  exchanged  for  non-Federal  lands 
within  the  boundaries  as  revised,  or  they  may 
be  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other 
Federal  agency  or  to  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  without  monetary  consider- 
ation, as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
deem  appropriate.  In  exercising  the  author- 
ty  m  this  section  with  respect  to  lands  and 
interests  therein  excluded  from  the  areas,  the 
t-ecretary  of  the  Interlw  may.  on  behalf  of 
ine  United  States,  retrocede  to  the  appropri- 
ate State  exclusive  or  concurrent  legislative 
jurisdiction  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  deem  appropriate,  over  such 
lands,  to  be  effective  upon  acceptance  thereof 


by  the  State.  Any  such  lands  not  so  exchanged 
or  transferred  may  be  disposed  of  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

SBC.  304.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $1,328,000  for 
the  acquisition  of  lands  and  Interests  therein 
added  to  the  areas  referred  to  in  section  301. 

Sec.  305.  The  authorities  in  this  title  are 
supplementary  to  any  other  authorities  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
respect  to  the  acquisition,  development,  and 
administration  of  the  areas  referred  to  In 
section  301. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    TAYLOR 

Mr.  TAYLOR,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Taylor:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  2601 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  10086,  as  passed,  as  follows: 

TITLE  I— ACQUISITION  CEILING 
INCREASES 
"Sec.  101.  The  limitation  on  appropria- 
tions for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  inter- 
ests therein  within  units  of  the  national 
park  system  contained  In  the  following  Acts 
are  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Assateague  Island  National  Seashore. 
Maryland :  section  1 1  of  the  Act  of  September 
21,  1965  (79  Stat.  824,  827)  is  amended  by 
changing  "$16,250,000"  to  "$21,050,000  (In- 
cluding such  sums,  together  with  Interest, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy  final  Judg- 
ments rendered  against  the  Unit«d  States)"; 

(2)  Big  Hole  National  Battlefield,  Mon- 
tana: section  5  of  the  Act  of  May  17,  1963 
(77  Stat.  18),  is  amended  by  changing  "$20  - 
000"  to  "$42,500"; 

(3)  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area,  Wyoming  and  Montana:  section  5  of 
the  Act  of  October  15,  1966  (80  Stat.  913) 
Is  amended  by  changing  "$355,000"  to 
■•780,000'; 

(4)  Efflgy  Mounds  National  Monument. 
Iowa:  section  5  of  the  Act  of  May  27,  1961 
(75  Stat.  88),  is  amended  by  changing  "$2 - 
000"  to  "$14,000"; 

(5)  Port  Donelson  National  Military  Park. 
Tennessee:  section  3  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 8.  1960  (74  Stat.  875).  is  amended  by 
changing    "$226.000"    to    "$454,000"; 

(6)  Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial 
Indiana:  section  4  of  the  Act  of  February 
19,  1962  (76  Stat.  9),  is  amended  by  chang- 
ing "$1,000,000''  to  "$1,320,000"  and  -^Ib - 
000  "to  "$395,000"; 

(7)  Ozark  National  Scenic  Rlverways,  Mis- 
souri:   section   8  of   the  Act  of   August   27, 

1964  (78  Stat.  608).  is  amended  by  changing 
"$7,000,000"  to  $10,804,000"; 

(8)  Piscataway  Park,  Maryland:  section 
4  of  the  Act  of  October  4,  1961  (75  Stat.  780, 
782).  as  amended  by  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
July  19.  1966  (80  Stat.  319).  is  amended 
by  changing  "$4,132,000"  to  "$6,972,000";  and 

(9)  Shiloh  National  Military  Park,  Ten- 
nessee: section  1  of  the  Act  of  July  3.  1926 
(44  Stat.  826) .  is  amended  by  changing  "$57  - 
100"  to  "$150,100". 

TITLE  II— DEVELOPMENT  CEILING 

INCREASES 

Sec.  201.  The  limitations  on  appropriations 

for   acquisition    and    development    of    units 

of   the   national   park   system   contained   in 

the  following  Acts  are  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Herbert  Hoover  National  Historic  Site. 
Iowa:    section   4   of   the   Act   of  August    12. 

1965  (79  Stat.  510),  is  amended  by  chang- 
ing "$1,650,000"  to  "$3,500,000"; 

(2)  Booker  T.  Washington  National  Monu- 
ment, Virginia:  section  4  of  the  Act  of  April 
2,  1956  (70  Stat.  86),  is  amended  by  chang- 
ing "$200,000"  to  "$600,000"; 

(3)  Johnstown  Flood  National  Memorial, 
Pennsylvania:  section  5  of  the  Act  of  August 
31,  1964  (78  Stat.  752)  is  amended  by  chang- 
ing "$2,000,000"  to  "$2,244,600";    and 


(4)  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park,  Virginia:  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  of  October  15,  1966  (80  Stat. 
950),  is  amended  by  changing  "$600,000"  to 
"$5,473,000". 

Sec.  202.  The  additional  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  development  In  the 
Acts  as  amended  in  section  201  are  based 
on  March  1971  prices  and  may  be  increased 
or  decreased  In  approprtatlon  Acts  by  such 
amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by 
reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations  in  construc- 
tion costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  cost 
indices  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion Involved  for  each  area. 

TITLE  III— BOUNDARY  CHANGES 
Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  revise  the  boimdarles  of  the 
following  units  of  the  national  park  system : 

(1)  Adams  National  Historic  Site.  Massa- 
chusetts: to  add  approximately  3.68  acres; 

(2)  Cowpens  National  Battleground  Site. 
South   Carolina:    to   add  approximately   845 

(3)  Port  Caroline  National  Memorial,  Flor- 
ida:  to  add  approximately  12.5  acres: 

(4)  George  Washington  Birthplace  Nation- 
al Monument,  Virginia:  to  add  approximate- 
ly 62.3  acres; 

(5)  Glacier  National  Park,  Montana-  to 
add  approximately  267.90  acres  and  to  ex- 
clude approximately  68.47  acres; 

(6)  Isle  Royale  National  Park.  Michigan- 
to  add  approximately  0.52  acre; 

(7)  Johnstown  Flood  National  Memorial 
Pennsylvania:    to    add    approximately    53.6 

(8)  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  Cali- 
fornia: to  exclude  approximately  482  acres - 

(9)  Muir  Woods  National  Monument.  Cali- 
fornia:  to  add  approximately  49.7  acres- 

(10)  Ozark  National  Scenic  Rlverways 
Missouri:  to  add  approximately  1.670  acres- 
and  ' 

(11)  Petersburg  National  Battlefield,  Vir- 
ginia: to  exclude  approximately  257.53  acres. 

Sec.  302.  The  boundary  revisions  author- 
ized In  section  301  shall  become  effective 
upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
a  map  or  other  description  of  the  lands  added 
or  excluded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Sec.  303.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  areas 
as  revised  in  accordance  with  section  301  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire lands  and  interest  therein  bv  donation 
purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated  funds' 
exchange,  or  transfer  from  any  other  Federal 
agency.  Lands  and  Interests  therein  so  ac- 
quired shall  become  part  of  the  area  to  which 
they  are  added,  and  shall  be  subject  to  all 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations  applicable  there- 
to. W^en  acquiring  any  land  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  d)  may  tender,  to  the 
owner  or  owners  of  record  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  a  revocable  permit 
for  the  continued  use  and  occupancy  of  such 
land  or  any  portion  thereof  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  necessary 
or  (11)  may  acquire  any  land  pursuant  to 
this  Act  subject  to  the  retention  of  a  right 
of  use  and  occupancy  for  a  term  not  to  ex- 
ceed 25  years  or  for  the  life  of  the  owner  or 
owners.  Lands  and  Interests  therein  excluded 
from  the  areas  pursuant  to  section  301  may 
be  exchanged  for  non-Pederal  lands  within 
the  boundaries  as  revised,  or  they  may  be 
transferred  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other 
Federal  agency  or  to  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  without  monetary  consid- 
eration, as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
deem  appropriate.  In  exercising  the  author- 
ity in  this  section  with  respect  to  lands  and 
interests  therein  excluded  from  the  areas,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  retrocede  to  the  appropri- 
ate State  exclusive  or  concurrent  legislative 
Jurisdiction  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  deem  appropriate,  over 
such  lands,  to  be  effective  upon  acceptance 
thereof  by  the  State.  Any  such  lands  not  so 
exchanged  or  transferred  may  be  disposed  of 
in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Property  and 
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Administrative    Services    Act    ol     1949,    as 
ameucied. 

Sec.  304.  For  the  acquisition  of  lands  and 
Interests  In  lands  which  are  added  to  the 
areas  referred  to  In  section  301,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary,  but  not  more  than  the 
following  amounts: 

(1)  Adams  National  Historic  Site,  $122,000; 

(2)  George  Washington  Birthplace  Na- 
tional Monument.  $57,000; 

(3)  Glacier  National  Park,  $6,000; 

(4)  Isle  Royale  National  Park,  $31,500; 

(5)  Johnstown  Flood  National  Memorial, 
$10,000:  and 

(6)  Muir  Woods  National  Monument, 
$950,000. 

Sec.  305.  The  authorities  In  this  title  are 
supplementtry  to  any  other  authorities  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
respect  to  the  acquisition,  development,  and 
administration  of  the  areas  referred  to  in 
section  301. 

TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS  CHANGES 

Sec.  401.  The  third  sentence  of  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  August  27.  1964  (78  Stat.  608) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Lands  and 
waters  owned  by  the  State  of  Missouri  within 
such  area  may  be  acquired  with  the  consent 
of  the  State  and,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  subject  to  provision  for 
reversloi^  to  such  State  conditioned  upon 
continued  xise  of  the  property  for  Natlonsd 
Scenic  Riverway." 

Sec.  402.  For  the  purpo.ses  of  the  Cowpens 
National  Battleground  Site,  which  Is  hereby 
redesignated  as  the  Cowpens  National  Bat- 
tlefield, there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  more  than  $2,363,900  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands  and  Interests  in  lands  and 
not  more  than  $3,108,000  for  development. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  10086)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  CONTINUED 
DESIGNATION  OP  DENVER  AS  THE 
HOST  CITY  FOR  THE  12TH  WIN- 
TER OLYMPIC  GAMES  IN   1976 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  787)  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  787 

Whereas  the  llth  Winter  Olympic  Gaines 
commence  on  February  3,  1972  In  Sapporo, 
Japan,  and 


Whereas  the  12th  Winter  Olympic  Games 
have  been  awarded  to  Denver,  Colorado  coin- 
ciding with  oiu-  Nation's  200th  anniversary  In 
1976.  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives extends  its  good  wishes  to  the  citizens 
of  Japan  and  the  participants  of  the  llth 
Winter  Olympic  Games,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives affirms  Its  support  for  the  continued 
designation  of  Denver  as  the  host  city  lor  the 
12th  Winter  Games  to  be  held  in  1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  take  this  time  to 
ask  my  colleague  from  Colorado  whether 
or  not  he  would  explain  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  will  yield.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  explain. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ASPIi-f  ALL.  May  I  say  that  when 
I  finish  my  explanation,  I  shall  also  ask 
the  gentleman  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  McKevitd  for  a  fur- 
ther explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  there  is  presently  in  Sapporo,  at 
Japan,  the  International  Olympics  Com- 
mission. They  are  having  a  meeting  rela- 
tive to  a  final  designation  of  a  place  for 
holding  the  12th  Winter  Olympic  games, 
which  heretofore  weie  awarded  to  Den- 
ver to  coincide  with  our  200th  birthday. 
On  February  3  this  year  there  will  be 
held  in  Sapporo  the  llth  Winter  Olym- 
pic games. 

Our  athletes  taking  part  are  already 
assembled  in  that  winter  center  in  Ja- 
pan. 

This  resolution  does  two  things.  It 
sends  to  the  people  of  Japan  our  best 
wishes  for  a  fine  meeting  of  the  games 
beginning  with  the  3d  of  February,  and 
it  also  continues  the  support  of  the 
United  States,  and.  if  this  resolution  is 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
it  agrees  with  the  designation  of  Den- 
ver for  the  12th  Olympic  games. 

May  I  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  and  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  that  the  other 
body  has  already  passed  a  similar  resolu- 
tion. I  think  our  resolution  is  in  order. 
I  am  sure  everyone  would  like  to  see  this 
great  international  event  brought  to  the 
United  States,  and  Denver,  so  I  am  ad- 
vised, is  in  a  position  to  host  such  an 
event. 

Mr.  McKEVm.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  McKevitt). 

Mr.  McKEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  the  1 1th  Winter 
Olympic  games  get  underway  in  Sap- 
poro, Japan,  as  I  am  sure  the  House  is 
aware. 

Because  Denver.  Colo.,  has  been  desig- 
nated the  host  city  for  the  12th  Winter 
Olympic  games  in  1976.  I  believe  it  ap- 
propriate that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives join  with  the  other  body  in  extend- 
ing best  wishes  to  the  participants  in  the 
llth  Winter  Olympic  games  and  to  the 
people  of  Japan  on  the  eve  of  the  llth 
Winter  Olympic  games,  and  afllrm  our 


support  of  Denver  as  the  host  city  of  the 
1976  Winter  Olympic  games. 

The  1976  Winter  Olympic  games,  which 
Denver  will  host,  coincides  with  our 
coimtry's  200th  anniversary  and  has  been 
designated  a  part  of  the  celebration. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Brotzman)  . 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
for  yielding. 

I  concur  with  both  of  my  colleagues, 
the  gentlemen  from  Colorado  (Mr.  As- 
pmALL)  and  (Mr.  McKevitt).  I  would 
point  out  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  we  are,  in  fact,  afiBrming  actions  we 
have  taken  heretofore.  In  January  1970, 
this  bcxly  did  support  the  bid  of  both 
Los  Angeles  for  the  summer  games  and 
Colorado  for  the  winter  games.  So,  as 
the  resolution  correctly  states,  this  is  a 
reafiBrmation  of  that  particular  support. 

I  certainly  urge  the  support  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  for  this  resolu- 
tion which  is  consistent  with  our  previous 
support. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  for  offering  this  resolution.  I 
think  certainly  it  is  fitting  and  appropri- 
ate to  commend  our  athletes  who  are 
now  in  Sapporo,  Japan,  and  I  certainly 
look  forward  to  that  day  in  February 
1976,  when  the  winter  Olympics  will  be 
held  in  the  Mile-High  City  of  Denver, 
Colo.  I  have  read  some  of  the  planning 
literature  regarding  the  1976  event  and 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  State 
of  Colorado,  the  city  of  Denver,  and  the 
Olympic  committee  will  make  the  12th 
Winter  Olympic  Winter  games  the 
standard  by  which  all  future  events  will 
be  measured.  Surely,  in  the  majestic 
Rocky  Moimtains,  there  could  not  be  a 
better  setting  for  this  international 
sports  and  cultural  event. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS,  U.S.  COAST 
GUARD  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  14  United  States  Code  194(a), 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Academy  the  following  members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Monagan,  of 
Connecticut  and  Mr.  Steele,  of  Connecti- 
cut. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS,  U.S.  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  46  United  States  Code  1126c. 
The  Chair  ajipoints  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  the  following  members 
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on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Wolff,  of 
New  York  and  Mr.  Wydler,  of  New  York. 


OF 

U.S. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS 
THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS, 
MILITARY  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
\lsions  of  10  United  States  Code  4355  (a) , 
the*  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Hull,  of  Mis- 
sDuri,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York;  Mr. 
Davis  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Pifnie,  of 
New  York.    

APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS,  U.S. 
NAVAL  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  United  States  Code  6968  ( a ) , 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Flood,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr.  Stratton,  of  New  York;  Mr.  ' 
MiNsiiALL,  of  Ohio;  and  Mr.  Mills,  of 
Maryland.      

APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
U.S.  GROUP.  NORTH  ATLANTIC 
ASSEMBLY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  689,  84th 
Congress,  as  amended,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  U.S.  group  of  the 
Noith  Atlantic  Assembly  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Hays,  of  Ohio,  Chairman;  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Clark,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Texas;  Mr. 
Burton,  of  California;  Mr.  Arends.  of 
Illinois;  Mr.  Devine,  of  Ohio;  Mr. 
Mathias  of  California;  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, of  Michigan. 


following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Gallagher,  of  New  York, 
Chairman;  Mr.  Johnson,  of  California; 
Mr.  Randall,  of  Missouri;  Mr.  Morgan, 
of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  KarROS,  of  Maine; 
Mr.  Stratton.  of  New  "xtrk;  Mr.  Meeds, 
of  Washington;  Mr.  HTFrvey,  of  Mich- 
igan; Mr.  McEwEN,  of  New  York;  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt.  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Morse,  of 
Massachusetts;  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  New 
York. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  U.S. 
DELEGATION,  MEXICO-UNITED 
STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
GROUP 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  86-420, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  of  the  Mexico -United 
states  Interparliamentary  group  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Nix.  of  Pennsylvania,  Chair- 
man; Mr.  Wright,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, of  Texas;  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  of 
Texas:  Mr.  Kazen,  of  Texas:  Mr.  Udall, 
of  Arizona;  Mr.  Waldie,  of  CaUfornia; 
Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey;  Mr. 
Thomson,  of  Wisconsin;  Mr.  Steiger,  of 
Arizona :  Mr.  Wiggins,  of  California ;  and 
Mr.  LujAN,  of  New  Mexico. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  U.S. 
DELEGATION,  CANADA-UNITED 
STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
GROUP  I 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  86-42, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  of  the  Canada-United 
States    Interparliamentary    Group    the 
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APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS,  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE   ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  9355 1 a),  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Flynt,  of  Georgia;  Mr.  Sikes,  of  Flor- 
ida; Mr.  Rhodes,  of  Arizona;  and  Mr. 
McKevitt,  of  Colorado. 


DR.  WILLIAM  D.  McELROY 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Ml".  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  a  moment  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion, and  also  the  appreciation  of  many 
other  Members  of  the  Congress,  to  Dr. 
William  D.  McElroy  for  the  outstand- 
ing leadership  and  service  he  has  given 
to  our  coimtry  as  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  the  past 
two  and  a  half  years. 

During  that  time  he  served  as  the 
third  Director  of  the  Foimdation  since 
its  creation  in  1950.  Today  he  is  leaving 
this  post  to  become  the  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  California  at  San  Diego. 
Dr.  McElroy  for  many  years  has  been 
making  notable  contributions  to  our 
country's  well-being,  both  as  a  citizen 
involved  in  public  affairs  and  as  a  dis- 
tinguished scientist. 

Immediately  before  coming  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  biology  department  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

At  the  Foimdation.  two  of  his  first  acts 
as  Director  were  to  reorganize  the  agency, 
in  order  to  regroup  programs  around 
broad  policy  objectives,  and  to  improve 
management,  in  order  to  assure  that  his 
policy  directives  would  be  translated  into 
reality. 

In  his  many  appearances  before  the 
committees  of  the  Congress,  Dr.  McElroy 
was  always  well  prepared  to  discuss  not 
only  the  programs  of  his  agency,  but  the 
broader  implications  of  science  and  tech- 
nology for  all  mankind. 

The  President's  budget  message  this 
year  notes  that  the  Foundation  has  in- 
creased its  support  for  science  by  48-per- 
cent since  1969.  Federal  funds  for  non- 
defense  research  and  de\'elopment  ac- 
tivities have  increased  by  65  percent  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Dr.  McElroy.  As 
much  as  any  other  individual,  he  mu.st 
be  awarded  credit  for  this  substantia] 
current  increase  in  Federal  support  for 
science. 

I  would  note  that  Dr.  McElroy  takes 
with  him  from  the  Foundation  staff,  an- 


other capaole  individual  who  has  worked 
closely  with  him  in  the  Foundation  as 
the  Assistant  Director  for  Administra- 
tion, Mr.  Bernard  Sisco.  He  will  as- 
sume new  responsibilities  as  the  vice 
chancellor  for  administration  at  the  uni- 
versity. He  leaves  behind  a  long  and  out- 
standing career  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  a  civil  servant  in  many  and 
varied  capacities  with  several  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

In  closing.  I  congratulate  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  San  Diego  in  ac- 
quiring a  man  of  Dr.  McKlroy's  demon- 
strated ability.  Tliis  is  certainly  an  un- 
usually attractive  opportunity  offering  a 
stimulating  challenge  to  one  who  has 
spent  a  lifetime  in  laigher  education.  With 
his  interest  in  associating  with  young 
people  in  an  academic  setting,  he  is 
eminently  qualified  to  fill  the  challeng- 
ing post  he  is  taking. 

Those  of  us  who  know  liim  feel  con- 
fident that  he  will  meet  nobly  and  effec- 
tively the  challenges  of  his  new  position, 
and  we  wish  him  well  in  tliis  and  all  of 
his  future  endeavors. 


A  PROMISING  START  FOR  SPACE 
SHUTTLE 

•  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  deeply  pleased  by  the  President's  an- 
nouncement earlier  this  month  of  plans 
to  go  forward  with  space  shuttle,  a  liighly 
imaginative  program  for  exploiting  our 
near-earth  environment  in  space. 

It  will  be  at  least  6  years  before  any  of 
these  reusable  spacecraft  are  airborne. 
But  the  implications  of  what  they  wiil  be 
able  to  do  are  already  clear  and  exciting. 
Take  the  weather.  Everj-one  talks 
about  it — but  manmade  satellites  are  do- 
ing something  about  it. 

In  1960,  the  first  meteorological  satel- 
lite was  orbited  by  tlie  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  Since 
1966,  a  network  of  spaceci-aft  equipped 
with  cloud-cover  cameras  have  enabled 
man  to  observe  the  atmosphere  on  a  con- 
tinuous basis,  a  capability  that  has  en- 
abled us  to  predict  and  trace  the  origins, 
paths,  and  ultimate  dissipation  of  hurri- 
canes and  other  severe  storms. 

Whats  next?  With  the  help  of  space 
shuttle,  the  sky  is  quite  literally  the  limit. 
I  for  one  can  easily  foresee  a  time  when 
satellites  will  actually  help  us  control  the 
weather,  through  such  techniques  as  fog 
and  cloud  clearance,  suppression  of  light- 
ning, and  even  tinkering  with  precipita- 
tion. 

Regardless  of  what  awaits  us  in  the 
heavens,  it  will  be  a  far  cry  from  Hatfield 
the  Rainmaker,  the  legendary  brother 
act  credited — or  blamed,  depending  on 
the  viewT>oint — for  the  record  floods 
which  inundated  parts  of  my  home  com- 
munity of  San  Diego  back  in  1916.  The 
Hatfields'  equipment  may  liave  been 
primitive,  but  they  sure  got  results  and 
were  chased  out  of  the  country  by  angry 
farmers. 

Besides  weather  modification,  satellites 
maintained  by  space  shuttle  should,  by 
the  late  1970's,  also  be  equipped  to  extend 
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the  advance  for  accurate  weather  fore- 
casts from  48  hours  to  2  weeks  or  more. 
They  will  also  prove  valuable  In  moni- 
toring air  pollution,  and  charting  action 
to  alleviate  these  conditions. 

Space  shuttle,  of  course,  will  have 
many  other  exciting  applications,  in  such 
areas  as  communications,  navigation,  as- 
tronomy, oceanography,  and  agricultural 
management. 

All  are  good  reasons  for  supporting 
the  program,  but  the  most  basic  reason 
is  that  space  shuttle  represents  the  log- 
ical next  step  in  the  overall  space  pro- 
gram. No  one  can  describe  the  ultimate 
limits  of  space  exploration.  But  we  can 
all  be  certain  of  at  least  one  thing:  We 
are  proceeding  from  the  high  drama  and 
the  great  rewards  we  have  experienced 
with  the  Apollo  program  to  a  follow-on 
effort  that  may  be  less  dramatic,  but 
promises  even  greater  rewards. 

First  steps  are  always  groping  ones. 
First  steps  are  always  taken  with  hesi- 
tancy. We  have  taken  these  first  steps 
and  with  magnificent  success.  The  ad- 
vances in  technology  that  have  been  re- 
quired for  us  to  reach  the  moon's  siu"- 
face  are  already  having  tlieir  Influence 
on  the  much  more  prosaic  ways  of  our 
daily  life.  These  rewards,  these  benefits 
to  ail  of  us,  are  only  the  beginning;  we 
have  only  begun  to  realize  the  ways  in 
which  our  lives  here  on  earth  can  and 
will  be  benefited  by  both  the  techno- 
logical surge  that  has  been  required  for 
the  space  program,  and  the  actual  prac- 
tical results  that  will  come  to  all  of  us 
because  of  the  program. 

Let  us  get  on  with  this  magnificent 
adventure  in  space,  to  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  life  everywhere  here  on  earth. 


SPACE  SHUTTLE 


(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.* 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
even  though  the  judge  has  not  been  se- 
lected nor  the  jury  assembled,  we  are 
already  seeing  in  the  press  the  beginning 
of  the  trial  of  the  sE)ace  shuttle  program. 
If  I  could  believe  that  the  prosecuting 
attorney  really  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about,  I  might  find  myself  listening  with 
a  great  deal  more  credence  than  I  have 
been  able  to  muster  so  far. 

We  read  of  analogies  being  drawn  be- 
tween the  space  shuttle  program  and 
SST;  we  hear  that  Congress  has  not  got- 
ten sufficient  input  from  the  scientists 
of  the  country,  that  NASA's  activities  are 
being  presented  to  the  Congress  as  sci- 
entific endeavors  when  all  they  are,  are 
engineering  feats. 

All  that  I  can  say  about  these  argu- 
ments is  that  they  seem  to  be  designed 
to  confuse  rather  than  inform  the  public. 
To  me  the  only  resemblance  between 
the  space  shuttle  program  and  the  SST 
is  that  people  would  be  carried  in  both 
vehicles.  One  is  a  scientific — and  engi- 
neering—endeavor and  the  other  was  a 
very  fast  means  of  commercial  travel.  At 
this  point  the  resemblance  stops.  As  to 
the  lack  of  input  of  the  views  of  scien- 
tists, we  will  all  recall  that  2  years  ago 


the  President  set  up  a  task  force  to  review 
the  whole  space  program.  On  that  task 
force  were  eminent  scientists  and  engi- 
neers, and  the  task  force  during  the  en- 
tire period  of  study  had  available  to  it, 
and  used,  the  most  objective  and  far- 
reaching  scientific  advice  that  is  avail- 
able in  the  country. 

Another  one  of  the  facile — and  to  my 
mind  cynical — allegations  made  about 
the  space  shuttle  program  is  that  It  is 
designed  to  bail  out  the  aerospace 
industry. 

The  aerospace  industry,  like  all  indus- 
try in  the  United  States,  is  you  and  me 
and  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Millions  of  Americans  are  affected  in  one 
way  or  another  by  the  areospace  indus- 
try. The  aerospace  industry  is  the  source 
of  most  of  the  great  advances  that  have 
been  made  during  the  lives  of  all  of  us 
present  here  today.  If  that  industry — if 
those  workers— will  also  benefit,  along 
with  the  country  generally,  then  all  I  can 
sa>'  is,  "Let's  get  on  with  it."  I  feel  that  a 
much  more  sensible — and  a  much  more 
fair — approach  to  the  aerospace  industry 
is  to  offer  to  it  every  encouragement  ra- 
ther than  subject  it  to  criticism.  It  is  an 
industry  like  any  other  industry,  and  the 
healthier  it  is  the  healthier  the  economy 
of  the  country  is;  the  more  jobs  there  are, 
the  more  the  money  is  spread  among  the 
working  people  of  our  country. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  visualization  of  the 
aerospace  industry  as  made  up  exclu- 
sively of  executives  at  the  top  and  scien- 
tists and  engineers  the  level  below — and 
nothing  else.  In  actual  fact,  of  course,  the 
aerospace  industry,  although  requiring  a 
large  number  of  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing trained  people,  has  assembly  lines, 
has  workers  just  exactly  the  same  as  the 
workers  in  virtually  every  other  industry 
In  the  United  States.  And  outside  of  the 
industry-  itself  are  all  of  the  other  peo- 
ple— the  other  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy— that  benefit  from  a  healthy  aero- 
space industry.  All  of  these  people— 
whether  in  the  industry  itself  or  outside 
but  affected  by  it — must  build  or  buy 
house.s;  must  buy  food  and  clothing'; 
must  purchase  transportation:  and 
thereby  spread  throughout  the  whole  of 
our  economy  the  wages  earned  in  the  in- 
dustry. And  they  must  send  their  children 
to  school.  And  they  must  pay  taxes. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  space  shuttle 
program  will  add  some  50,000  jobs  to  in- 
dustry. I  would  like  to  have  someone  ex- 
plain to  me  why  it  would  be  better — as  it 
is  implied — if  these  jobs  were  added  to 
some  other  area  of  our  industrial  or  man- 
ufacturing, or  any  other  part  of  our  busi- 
ness activity.  There  is  a  lack  of  logic,  a 
lack  of  good  sense,  it  seems  to  me.  to  en- 
gage in  this  kind  of  unthinking  criticism. 
Working  people  are  people  who  are  work- 
ing and  making  wages,  and  spending 
money.  Is  this  not  what  we  are  seeking? 
Is  it  not  jobs — and  more  than  that,  is  it 
not  jobs  in  activities  that  cannot  fail  but 
improve  our  lives?  This  is  no  boondoggle 
that  we  are  about  to  engage  in,  it  is  seri- 
ous scientific  and  engineering  endeavor. 
Are  not  the  benefits  that  we  have  already 
seen  from  the  space  program  so  far  a 
good  criterion  by  which  to  judge  the 
future? 
It  has  been  said  often,  and  it  will  be 


said  many  times  again :  The  space  shuttle 
is  the  next  logical  step  to  take  in  order 
to  continue  to  learn  and  use  what  is  wait- 
ing for  us  in  the  laboratory  that  the 
space  around  our  earth  represents. 
Indeed,  I  say,  "Let's  get  on  with  it." 


BLACK    PROGRESS    UNDER    NIXON 
BELIES  CHARGES  BY  KENNEDY 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  all 
too  often  the  Kennedy  speechwriters  got 
carried  away  with  themselves  and  forget 
the  facts.  No  better  example  of  this  tend- 
ency can  be  found  than  the  recent  ut- 
terances of  the  Senator  erroneously  crit- 
icizing    the     administration      for     its 
progress  with  the  blacks  when  the  blacks 
have  in  fact  made  more  progress  under 
this  administration  than  previous  admin- 
istrations. A  good  summary  of  this  prog- 
gress  was  contained  in  an  article  written 
by  Nick  Thimmesch  which  appeared  in 
the  Toledo  Blade  on  January  30,  1972. 
Black  Progress  Under  Nixon  Belies  Charges 
BY   Kennedy 
(By  Nick  Thlnmiesch) 
Blacks  make  progress,  and  though  some 
people  resent  this,  the  momentum  of  blacks 
into  a  better  life  is  hard  to  stop.  The  an- 
guished cries  of  the  1960s  are  behind  us.  Now 
Is  a  time  for  work,  not  burned-out,  demagogic 
rhetoric  uttered  by  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  (D., 
Mass.)  about  the  "race  Issue,"  as  he  calls  it. 
He   recently  not  only  gave  short  shrift  to 
President  Johnson  on  his  role  in  the  1964  civil 
rights  bill,  but  also  cut  loose  with  falsehoods 
about  the  Nixon  administration's  record  on 
blacks.  Senator  Kennedy  declared  that  under 
Mr.  Nixon   "the  chain  has  broken,  progress 
has  stopped,  there  are  no  achievements  to 
cite."  Every  Indicator  shows  life  Improving 
for   blacks,   and   surveys   report   that   black 
Americans  are  more  optimistic  about  their 
future  than   whites.   Yet  Senator  Kennedy 
talks  of  25  million  blacks  "starving  for  the 
bread  of  hope  and  notice,"  and  claims  "you 
have  to  go  back  to  the  era  of  Reconstruction 
to  find  a  comparable  abdication  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  its  responsibility  for  civil 
rights."  Black  America.  Intones  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, "lies  becalmed  today,  halfway  between 
hope  and  desperation." 

This  Is  rubbish.  The  Nixon  administration 
has  not  only  maintained  the  momentum  for 
blacks,  but  has  added  on  plenty  and  put  Its 
deeds  and  money  where  Teddy's  mouth  Is. 
Blacks  are  on  the  move. 

The  1973  budget,  for  e.\ample,  calls  for 
$2.6  billion  to  be  spent  on  federal  civil  rights 
activities,  compared  with  $835  million  in 
1969  when  Mr.  Nixon  took  office.  Outlays  for 
civil  rights  enforcement  have  Jumped  from 
S75  million  in  1969  to  $295  million  for  1972 
and  $602  million  In  the  new  budget.  The 
Justice  Etepartment  has  doubled  its  staff  of 
attorneys  enforcing  Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  Minority  business  enterprises  got 
$200  million  when  Mr.  Nixon  came  in.  and 
1973  called  f:r  $715  million.  Feder.il  pur- 
chaes  from  minor. ty  firms  inrreased  tenfold 
under  Mr.  Nixon,  fr.m  $13  million  ta  $142 
millicn  currently. 

More,  the  Administration  asks  for  $1.5  bil- 
lion to  help  desegrD.?ate  srhools  in  the  next 
two  years,  in  addition  to  $1.5  billion  fr  as- 
sistance to  schools  in  low-income  neighbor- 
hoods. In  askiig  frr  $200  million  federal  aid 
to  black  colleges  the  Nixon  administration 
would  be  doubling  the  outlay  of  three  years 
ago.  The  1973  budget  also  calls  for  a  33  per 
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cent  increase  in  the  cost  of  administering 
fair  housing  programs. 

Under  the  present  administration  the  per- 
centage of  blacks  In  government  employment 
reached  a  record  20  per  cent.  Moreover,  the 
Nixon  administration  appointed  a  record 
number  of  blacks  Into  the  uppermost  eche- 
lons of  the  bureaucracy.  A  White  House  staff 
assistant  on  domestic  affairs  Is  a  Negro 
woman.  The  director  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's women's  bureau  is  black.  A  black 
woman  now  heads  VISTA. 

Mr.  Nixon  appointed  the  first  black  to  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals.  The  navy 
got  its  first  black  admiral  and  assistant  sec- 
retary in  this  administration,  and  the  army 
added  five  black  generals.  A  black  man,  Col. 
Vernon  Coffey,  army  aide  to  the  President,  Is 
close  to  Mr.  Nixon,  will  accompany  him  to 
China. 

It  drives  Nixon  haters  daffy,  but  In  1969 
only  6  per  cent  of  the  nation's  black  chil- 
dren were  In  legally  desegregated  schools, 
and  now  the  figure  is  92  per  cent.  In  1969, 
there  was  no  food  stamp  program  in  500 
counties;  now  It's  down  to  10.  In  1969,  food 
stamps  went  to  2.9  million :  Mr.  Nixon  upped 
it  to  11  million.  And  Senator  Kennedy  knows 
that  the  first  family  assistance  program.  In- 
cluding welfare  reform,  was  proposed  by  the 
President. 

He  got  only  9  per  cent  of  the  black  vote  In 
1968  and  won't  get  much  more  in  1972,  so  I 
have  to  conclude  that  his  administration's 
good  record  on  this  matter  results  from  his 
conviction  that  it's  right  and  It's  also  part 
of  the  relentless  movement  of  history. 

If  President  Nixon  is  to  be  flawed.  It  should 
be  for  allowing  G.  Harrold  Carswell  to  be 
nominated  for  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and 
for  not  bragging  up  his  administration's 
good  civil  rights  activity  record.  But  Mr. 
Nixon,  like  Senator  Kennedy,  can  make 
mistakes. 


Resolution 

Whereas,  The  Nixon  Administration  eco- 
nomic policies  have  been  actively  opposed 
by  the  labor  movement;  and 

Whereas,  President  Nixon  Imposed  a  wage 
freeze  and  wage  controls  which  have  sabo- 
taged hard-won  union  conditions  gained 
through  collective  bargaining;  and 

Whereas,  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  been 
used  to  break  strikes;  and 

Whereas.  The  Nixon  economic  policies  de- 
liberately created  unemployment;  and 

Whereas,  The  latest  action  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  is  to  demand  compulsory  and 
forced  arbitration  against  the  striking  Long- 
shoremen which  could  affect  every  section  of 
the  American  Labor  Movement;   and 

Whereas,  George  Meany,  President  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  has  condemned  the  President's  re- 
quest with  a  statement  that,  "our  unions 
will  never  submit  to  compulsory  arbitration; " 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  San  Francisco  Labor 
Council,  protest  and  oppose  all  attempts  at 
compulsory  arbitration,  a  "legislative  settle- 
ment" for  the  striking  Longshoremen  or  any 
other  section  of  labor,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  request  the  Mayor  and 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  City  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  adopt  similar  stands  through  reso- 
lutions and  statements  of  policy;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  ask  all  candidates  for 
elective  national  office,  their  positions  on 
compulsory  arbitration  or  "legislative  set- 
tlements;" and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  call  for  an  Immediate 
emergency  conference  of  all  labor  organiza- 
tions, regardless  of  affiliation,  to  plan  con- 
certed action  to  defeat  this  latest  threat  to 
all  of  organized  labor. 


THE  DOCK  STRIKE  ON  THE  WEST 
COAST 

(Mr.  BURTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  hearings 


POWS  AND  MIA'S 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Taylor)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Talcott)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nega- 
tive response  of  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  to  President 
Nixon's  new  proposal  for  peace  should 


have  started  in  the  appropriate  House-  be  illuminating  to  all  U.S.  citizens.  It 


and  Senate  committees  on  the  adminis. 
tration's  antilabor  proposal  for  imposing 
a  forced  settlement  on  the  parties  to  the 
dock  strike  on  the  west  coast.  Events  of 
the  last  week — see  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, January  20,  page  510 — demon- 
strated that  the  Pacific  Maritime  Asso- 
ciation is  determined  to  use  every  means 
available  to  force  a  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute on  its  own  terms. 

I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  San 
Francisco  Labor  Council  and  the  San 
Francisco  Building  Trades  Coimcil  on 
January  24.  1972.  The  resolution  states 
in  the  clearest  terms  the  broad  and  united 
opposition  of  the  groups  of  labor  repre- 
sented by  the  two  councils,  as  well  as  the 
opposition  of  Mr.  George  Meany,  presi- 
dent, AFL-CIO,  to  the  imposition  of 
compulsory  arbitration. 

In  addition,  the  resolution  requests  that 
local  and  national  elected  officeholders 
state  their  positions  on  forced  or  "legis- 
lative settlements"  of  labor-management 
disputes.  This  is  clearly  a  reasonable  and 
justified  request.  My  own  position  is  un- 
equivocal— I  oppose  the  pending  bill.  The 
text  of  the  resolution  follows: 


requires  me  to  speak  out  concerning  the 
actual  situation  of  our  POW's  and  MIA's. 

Too  many  of  us  in  the  United  States 
and  other  civilized  countries  of  the  world 
seem  to  misunderstand  the  POW/MIA 
situation. 

Too  many  politicians  are  trying  to 
make  too  much  political  capital  out  of  a 
delicate,  agonizing,  and  frustrating  situa- 
tion. 

Our  POW's  in  Southeast  Asia  are  in 
fact  and  reality  not  prisoners  of  war — 
are  not  now  and  never  have  been. 

Our  military  personnel  captured  by  the 
Vietcong  or  North  Vietnamese  and  now 
incarcerated  in  North  Vietnam,  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Cambodia  have  never 
been  considered  to  be  prisoners  of  war  by 
the  enemy.  They  have  never  been  called 
or  referred  to  as  prisoners  of  war  by  the 
enemy.  They  have  never  been  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war  by  any  definition  or 
common  xmderstanding  of  the  term.  They 
have  never  been  accorded  treatment  or 
the  status  of  prisoner  of  war  as  defined 
by  the  Geneva  Convention,  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross,  the  Hague  Convention, 
the  United  Nations,  or  by  any  agreements 
pertaining  to  prisoners  of  war  signed  by 


the  official  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam. 

The  men  we  refer  to  as  prisoners  of 
war  are  simply  and  clearly  hostages;  and 
they  have  been  hostages  from  the  begin- 
ning of  their  incarceration. 

We  need  to  recognize  the  difference  be- 
tween a  prisoner  of  war  and  a  hostage 
as  well  as  to  try  to  understand  the  mind 
and  attitudes  of  the  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  Communists  toward  all  hu- 
man beings  and  particularly  toward  cap- 
tured military  personnel. 

There  are  many  distinctions  between 
prisoners  of  war  and  hostages.  POW's  are 
entitled,  by  various  international  laws, 
agreements,  protocols,  and  conventions, 
to  certain  prescribed  treatment.  TTiere  Is 
no  legal  or  contractual  law  which  covers 
or  defines  the  treatment  to  be  accorded 
hostages.  The  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese have  complied  with  no  law — not 
even  common  decency  or  humanitarian 
treatment  of  the  hostages.  Holders  of 
hostages  are  outlaws  In  every  society. 
Every  nation  considers  the  holding  of 
hostages  to  be  criminal.  No  nation  con- 
siders the  incarceration  of  prisoners  of 
war,  in  compliance  with  international 
agreements,  to  be  criminad. 

Prisoners  of  war  are  customarily  liber- 
ated by  the  victor  or  released  by  the 
terms  of  the  settlement  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  Hostages  are  released  upon  acced- 
ing to  the  demands  of  ransom — or,  possi- 
bly, when  it  becomes  clear  the  ransom 
will  not  be  paid  and  the  care  becomes  a 
burden — or  they  must  be  rescued. 

Because  early  on  in  this  war  we  decided 
not  to  try  to  win  a  military  victory — we 
now  have  no  practical  way  to  rescue  or 
liberate  our  POW's.  Our  determination 
to  not  invade,  or  permit  invasion  of. 
North  Vietnam  precludes  our  opportu- 
nity to  overtake  or  liberate  their  prison 
camps  and  release  our  personnel. 

As  soon  as  the  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  discovered  that  we  had  no 
intention  of  gaining  a  military  victory 
over  North  Vietnam  but  that  our  only 
objective  was  to  prevent  a  successful 
North  Vietnamese  invasion  and  takeover 
of  South  Vietnam,  they  know  that  per- 
sonal hostages  could  bring  them  as  much 
or  more  than  they  could  accomplish  by 
guerrila  or  conventional  war. 

They,  of  course,  will  use  any  and  all 
means  to  accomplish  their  objectives  of 
domination  over  Southeast  Asia — guer- 
rila war,  conventional  war.  subversion, 
terrorism,  negotiation,  waiting,  delay, 
hostages,  blackmail,  welching,  anything, 
everything. 

What  they  cannot  achieve  by  other 
means,  they  hope  to  achieve  by  holding 
out  to  us  the  conditional  release  of  our 
hostages.  Because  our  hostages  are  pre- 
cious to  us  and  we  have  power  and  influ- 
ence in  Southeast  Asia,  the  value  of  our 
captured  military  personnel  is  extraor- 
dinarily high  and  now  a  principal  stake 
in  the  Southeast  Asia  conflict. 

Prisoners  are  returned  at  the  conclu- 
sions of  wars — hostages  are  not.  Hostages 
are  redeemed  by  the  payment  of  the 
ransom. 

Hanoi  refuses  to  exchange  other  mil- 
itary personnel  for  our  prisoners  even 
though   many   have   offered   to   change 
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places  with  our  prisoners.  Even  highly 
rated  pilots  have  offered  to  change  places 
with  our  prisoners — to  no  avail,  if  Hanoi 
was  simply  interested  in  "preventing 
warriors  from  returning  to  do  battle 
against  thera" — the  real  and  legitimate 
r3ason  for  retaining  prisoners  to  the  end 
of  a  war — they  would  exchange  our  pris- 
oners for  equally  or  more  highly  rated 
pilots. 

Hanoi  rcfu-:es  to  exchange  prisoners 
with  South  Vietnam,  10  for  1  or  even 
100  for  1,  because,  even  though  they 
would  £;ain  a  large  per.sonnf'l  advantage, 
they  would  thereby  dilute  their  ho?tage 
value. 

Obviously  many  of  our  MIA  are  dead — 
either  from  illness,  injuries,  or  the  crash 
of  the  aircraft.  The  reason  Hanoi  does 
not  give  accurate  information  concern- 
ing death-;  that  are  known  to  them  is 
solely  to  maintain  or  enhance  the  hos- 
tage value.  A  pilot  known  to  be  dead  has 
little  hostage  value  so  they  keep  us  be- 
lieving he  might  still  be  alive — no  matter 
how  cruelly  agonizing  the  anxietv  may 
be  to  his  family. 

Also  hostage  value  is  increased  by  such 
contrived  techniques  as  publishing  an  ob- 
viously unclear  photograph  of  a  downed 
pilot — so  that  many  will  conclude — even 
if  only  out  of  an  incredible  hope — that 
the  picture  depicts  a  husband  or  son  who 
has  surely  .<;urvived.  Twenty  some  wives 
once  id  ntifled  the  subject  of  one  photo- 
graph as  their  husband.  A  poignant  phe- 
nomenon which  should  help  us  under- 
stand both  the  incredible  hope  and  the 
psychological  torture  the  families  en- 
dure. 

Hostage  value  is  also  increased  by  se- 
verely restricting  mail — because  this 
enormously  increases  our  curiosity  to 
know  more  and  our  desire  to  relieve  this 
awful  state  of  agony  and  anticipation. 

The  escape  of  a  POW  is  not  too  serious. 
Loss  of  a  hostage,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
costly.  So  our  POW's — hostages — have 
been  giiaidcd  and  secured  extraordinar- 
ily— even  moved  from  prison  to  prison 
from  time  to  time:  and  kept  isolated  or 
confined  in  small  groups.  Those  few  who 
have  been  released  have  been  of  the  least 
hostage  value — often  believed  dead.  But 
their  release  after  being  believed  de- 
ceased simply  raises  the  hopes  of  other 
families  that  their  servicemen  who  is 
MIA  may  still  be  alive  and  in  custody — 
thereby  increasing  the  hostage  value  even 
though  he  may  in  fact  be  dead. 

Ordinarily  POW's  who  are  injured,  sick 
or  who  lave  become  mentally  incompe- 
tent are  repatriated — because  they  are 
no  longer  of  any  military  value  and  are  a 
great  bother  to  their  captors.  But  the  sick 
and  crippled  still  have  value  as  hostages. 
This  explains  why  very  few  of  our  sick 
or  injured  POW's— hostages— have  been 
repatriated. 

So  we  must  conclude  that  our  captured 
servicemen  are  Hostages  rather  than  pris- 
oners of  war.  We  must  understand  this 
distinction.  WeJ^st  deal  with  the  situ- 
ation realistiCMy. 

Cruelty  is  no  deterrent  to  a  hostage 
holder:  to  be  initially  successful,  they 
must  be  uncaring  and  abjectly  inhuman. 
Hostage  holders  always  threaten — ex- 
pressly or  subtlely.  Worry  by  his  loved 
ones  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  host- 


age increases  the  hostage  value.  So  Hanoi 
exploits  every  possible  means  and  utilizes 
every  technique  to  enhance  the  hostage 
value.  This  kind  of  exploitation  is  never 
carried  out  toward  prisoners  of  war  who 
have  little  or  no  hostage  value. 

Our  POW's  are  hostages  for  many  ob- 
jectives: among  others; 

First.  Total  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
Southeast  Asia, 

Second.  Overthrow  of  any  non-Com- 
muni.st  government  in  Southeast  Asip, 
and 

Third.  Reparations — the  payment  of 
any  initial  amoimt  will  sharply  escalate 
like  blackmail. 

We  cannot  capture  enough  Vietcong  or 
North  Vietnamese  to  accomplish  any 
tradeoff  of  personnel.  Their  values  of 
persons  and  life  are  too  different  from 
ours.  In  fact,  loss  of  life  alleviates  many 
problems  of  support  in  North  Vietnam. 

Our  only  opportunity  for  an  exchange 
of  persons  would  have  to  involve  very 
high  ranking  Communist  officials  or  lead- 
ers. 

Our  only  other  bargaining  chip  would 
be  the  threat  of  certain  destruction  of 
large  and  valuable  parts  of  North  Viet- 
nam. Bluffing  would  not  succeed. 

We  camiot  accede  to  blackmail  to  ob- 
tain the  return  of  our  hostages.  The  first 
concession  would  inevitably  escalate  ev- 
ery succeeding  demand. 
What  to  do?  When  to  do  it? 
What  if  the  Vietcong  or  North  Viet- 
namese set  a  date  certain,  as  the  South 
American  Tupamoros  did — "You  comply 
with  our  demands,  our  seven  {wints,  be- 
fore July  1,  1972,  or  we  will  execute  so 
many  of  the  hostages."  This  could  hap- 
pen. Do  not  be  deluded. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  civilized  dip- 
lomats. We  are  dealing  with  unfeeling, 
uncaring,  different  people  who  are  iso- 
lated from  the  free  world  by  their  almost 
total  reliance  upon  the  media  for  infor- 
mation, and  v.ho  are  imder  enormous 
pressure  and  on  the  verge  of  catastrophe. 
There  are  at  least  two  points  which 
should  be  made  and  understood  by  all 
who  are  truly  concerned  about  the  plight 
of  our  POWs,  MIA's,  their  families,  and 
oui  Government's  position  pertaining  to 
prisoners  of  war. 

One,  the  international  rules  regarding 
prisoners  of  war,  their  status  and  treat- 
ment, desperately  need  to  be  revised, 
updated,  and  reformed.  They  are  pres- 
ently inadequate,  misunderstood,  and 
not  applicable  to  present  conditions.  All 
nations  should  join  and  collaborate  in 
drawing  new,  modern,  and  clear  i-ules. 
With  clear,  appropriate,  and  comprehen- 
sive rules,  all  nations  might  be  more  will- 
ing to  comply  with  them. 

Two,  Members  of  the  Congress,  candi- 
dates for  public  office,  and  proponents  of 
various  proposals  for  ending  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  should  try  to  understand 
the  true  present  conditions  and  circum- 
stances of  our  prisoners  of  war.  We  must 
wage  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war. 
We  can,  with  united  support,  achieve  a 
settlement  without  surrender  or  sellout. 
The  President's  proposal  is  one  more  step 
toward  a  permanent  peace  with  freedom 
for  all  peoples  of  this  planet. 
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TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oliio  (Mj-.  Miller),  is  recog- 
nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  r.IILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's  pio- 
neers of  progress  and  in  so  doing  renew 
our  faith  and  confidence  in  ourselves  as 
individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 

American  Willis  H.  Carrier  first  de- 
vised air  conditioning  in  1911. 

PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  ACT  OP 

1972 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrow  I  will  introduce  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1972.  Because  hear- 
ings on  public  broadcasting  legislation 
will  begin  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications and  Power  at  10  a.m.  Tues- 
day, February  1,  1972,  I  want  to  take 
time  today  to  discuss  this  proposal  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  so 
my  colleagues  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  legislation. 

Many  of  us  who  were  involved  in  the 
legislative  process  that  led  to  adoption  of 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  had 
signficant  misgivings  about  the  act. 
There  were  too  many  unanswered  ques- 
tions regarding  the  appropriate  role  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing—CPB— the  activities  that  should  be 
authorized  to  the  Corporation,  and  the 
nature  and  level  of  financing  for  CPB 
and  for  the  public  broadcasting  system 
as  a  whole.  Most  of  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  us  were  quite  eager  for 
the  financial  benefits  they  saw  flowing 
from  the  legislation,  but  in  that  frame  of 
mind,  they  did  not  wish  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  fundamental  problems  of  who 
would  manipulate  the  basic  control  and 
the  direction  that  financial  and  orga- 
nization control  might  take. 

At  that  time  I  joined  in  a  statement 
of  minority  views  which  urged  a 
strengthing  and  clarification  of  the  lan- 
guage limiting  the  powers  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, particularly  as  it  referred  to  net- 
working. We  raised  "the  possibility  that 
the  Corporation  could  emerge  as  the  high 
mogul  of  a  new  nationwide  network." 
Now  that  CPB  has  been  in  existence 
for  some  5  years,  we  still  have  not  re- 
solved all  the  questions  which  were  left 
unanswered  in  1967  concerning  CPB's 
objectives,  its  functions,  and  its  financ- 
ing. We  do  have  the  advantage,  how- 
ever, of  seeing  how  CPB  has  organized  it- 
self and  has  carved  out  its  own  direction 
and  emphasis  within  the  field  of  non- 
commercial educational  broadcasting. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  CPB  by 
adoption  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act 
of  1967,  we  saw  a  vigorous  growth  in  the 
number  of  local  noncommercial  televi- 
sion stations,  and  this  has  continued 
since  1967,  although  at  a  diminished  rate 
because  so  many  markets  had  been  satu- 
rated prior  to  that  date.  But  before  1967 
or  after,  most  such  stations  were  oriented 
to  education  with  regard  to  both  pro- 
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gram  content  and  basic  sources  of  pub- 
lic support.  And  most  of  that  educational 
orientation,  in  turn,  involved  financial 
support  from  or  program  support  to  in- 
stitutions whose  primary  function  was 
and  is  classroom  instruction. 

What  we  have  seen  from  CPB,  however, 
has  been  what  must  be  considered  the 
development  a  centralized  national  net- 
work system,  only  limited  support  for 
the  operating  needs  of  local  ETV  sta- 
tions, and  a  preoccupation  with  "general 
interest"  programing.  This  might  lead 
one  to  conclude  that  CPB  is  more  inter- 
ested in  being  an  example  to  commercial 
broadcasting  than  in  breaking  new 
ground  in  instructional  or  commimity 
education  television,  the  areas  of  pri- 
mary emphasis  of  most  of  the  stations  it 
was  supposedly  organized  to  serve.  It  is 
not  unfair  to  conclude  that  the  Corpora- 
tion has  emerged  as  the  "high  mogul"  of 
a  new  nationwide  network  and  that  the 
thiust  of  that  network  is  more  accu- 
rately described  as  "public  broadcasting" 
than  "educational"  or  "instructional." 

At  the  same  time  that  this  direction  of 
CPB's  influence  has  developed,  it  has 
been  my  conclusion  that  the  real  purpose 
of  noncommercial  broadcasting  as  envi- 
sioned by  the  Carnegie  Commission  and 
the  Congress — that  is,  its  role  in 
strengthening  and  developing  new 
thrusts  into  the  educational  broadcast 
field — both  in  classroom-utilized  in- 
struction and  in  general  educational  pro- 
graming for  those  outside  the  formal 
education  sphere. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  for  educa- 
tional television  noted  that  educational 
television  should  undertake  all  facets  of 
the  educational  process.  While  differ- 
entiating community  education  from  the 
instructional  programing  of  formal 
teaching,  the  commission  carefully 
stated  "that  we  look  upon  these  two 
parts  as  constituting  a  single  whole." 
Unfortimately,  imder  CPB,  instructional 
television  has  been  relegated  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  second  child  receiving  hand- 
me-downs  from  its  more  glamorous, 
favored  brother. 

As  the  congressional  debate  on  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967 — which 
established  CPB — indicated,  however,  the 
prospects  of  classroom  and  general  in- 
structional programs  offered  the  strong- 
est appeal  to  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  was  my  feeling  at  the  time,  and 
even  more  so  now  with  the  growing  crisis 
in  our  schools,  that  both  the  local  sta- 
tions and  CPB  should  give  priority  to  de- 
veloping programs  for  classroom  instruc- 
tion above  either  general  community  or 
cultural  education.  But  in  any  event,  ed- 
ucation efforts  should  take  priority  over 
any  ambition  to  be  merely  an  artistic 
or  philosophic  competitor  with  existing 
commercial  television.  In  an  effort  to  fill 
the  highest  priority  of  need  in  the  local 
communities  they  serve,  this  is  the  role 
being  filled  by  most  noncommercial  tele- 
vision and  radio  stations.  They  have  not 
dropped  "education"  from  either  their 
name  or  their  purpose,  in  spite  of  the  cm- 
pha.sis  CPB  has  tried  to  bring  for  "public" 
broadcasting  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
CPB  was  established  as  the  vehicle  to 
finance  the  programing  "software"  of 
educational  broadcasting. 


By  reversing  the  downward  power  flow 
on  programing  decisions  from  a  federally 
well-heeled  CPB  to  a  hard-pressed  locally 
financed  station,  and  by  limiting  the  in- 
fluence of  large  outside  sources  of  in- 
come, we  can  reestablish  the  balance  of 
instructional  and  cultural  programing  as 
local  communities  want  it.  Local  station 
control  of  the  CPB  board  and  local  sta- 
tion financial  independence  of  CPB  will 
assure  that  CPB  serves  the  local  station 
rather  than  the  local  stations  serving 
CPB.  Above  all.  this  would  answer  the 
concern  about  who  makes  the  decisions 
in  programing — local  broadcasters  and 
educators  or  centralized  arbitors  of  na- 
tional viewpoint. 

In  my  view  the  time  has  come  to  deal 
with  these  unresolved  issues  of  1967  and 
modify  the  structure  of  our  public  broad- 
casting system  based  upon  our  experi- 
ence with  it  over  the  past  5  years.  The 
bill  I  have  submitted  accomplishes  the 
purpose  of  redirecting  the  control  and 
thrust  of  CPB's  activities  in  order  to 
achieve  the  economies  in  program  pro- 
duction, localized  service  and  freedom 
fi'om  central  control  of  public  educa- 
tional broadasting  that  was  envisioned 
by  the  Carnegie  report,  the  Congress  and 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967.  The 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1972  would 
accomplish  these  general  purposes  by  the 
following  particular  amendments  to  the 
existing  statute: 

Title  I  of  the  blU,  in  Section  101(a), 
amends  the  "Facilities"  portion  of  the  ex- 
isting statute  by  substantially  Increasing,  for 
a  5-year  period,  the  amount  of  appropriated 
funds  to  be  used  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — HEW — to 
support  the  construction  and  expansion  of 
local  public  educational  broadcasting  facili- 
ties. This  program  has  proven  Its  worth  In 
bringing  the  benefits  of  public  broadcasting 
to  many  of  our  citizens  who  have  previously 
been  unserved  or  underserved  by  public 
broadcasting  stations. 

These  amendments  also  add  a  new  as- 
sistance program  to  HEW's  responsibili- 
ties. They  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
substantial  Federal  funds — an  average  of 
$40  million  annually — to  support  the 
general  operating  expenses  of  individual 
public  radio  and  television  broadcast  .sta- 
tions. This  modification  is  in  line  with 
the  original  recommendation  of  the  Car- 
negie Commission  for  Educational  Tele- 
vi.'^ion,  whose  report  established  the 
framework  for  pubhc  broadcasting  as  it 
is  reflected  in  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1967. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  stressed  the 
critical  need  for  Federal  aid  to  local  sta- 
tion operation,  but  opposed  placing  the 
responsibility  for  this  support  in  CPB. 
The  commission  believed  strongly  that, 
without  this  separation  of  funding  func- 
tions, the  Ccrpcration  would  becom.e  too 
big  and  too  central  and  would  dominate 
the  local  public  broadcasting  stations, 
since  each  station  would  have  to  look  to 
CPB  for  its  dnily  requirement  of  operat- 
ing funds  and  of  programing.  But  in  1967 
the  Congress  rejected  the  Carnegie  Com- 
mis.sian  i.ppro?.ch  and  lodged  with  CPB 
responsibility  for  general  cperating  sup- 
port of  local  stations.  Unfortunately,  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  fears  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission  were  justified. 
CPB  spends  only  about  12  percent  of  its 


budget  on  local  station  support,  an 
amoimt  that  averages  only  5  percent  of 
the  budget  of  the  local  station.";.  The  time 
has  now  come  to  return  to  the  original 
concept  of  the  separate  roles  of  the  local 
stations  and  CPB,  in  order  to  restore 
some  balance  to  the  system  by  making 
the  local  stations  financially  viable  and 
autonomous. 

These  operating  support  grants  would 
come  directly  from  HEW,  much  as  facili- 
ties funds  are  now  distributed.  Within 
certain  minimums  and  maximums  de- 
signed to  assure  some  equality  of  distri- 
bution, the  funds  would  be  pro\ided  on  a 
matching  basis  to  encourage  a  maximum 
of  local  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  sta- 
tions. The  funds  would  be  made  available 
to  the  stations  without  any  di-^cretion 
being  exercised  by  HEW.  Moreover,  the 
goal  of  insulation  of  the  Federal  funds 
from  programing  activities  would  be  fur- 
thered, since  the  operating  fimds  could 
not  be  used  for  program  production  or 
procurement.  Program  development  will 
be  the  primary  fimction  of  CPB.  as  out- 
lined in  title  II;  but,  of  course,  nothing 
would  prevent  program  development  by  a 
local  station  from  funds  provided  by 
local  governments  or  from  gifts  or  grants 
from  individuals,  corporations,  foimda- 
tions.  or  CPB. 

Title  n  modifies  the  present  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  by  precluding  CPB 
from  activities,  fimctions  and  means 
that  it  has  used  to  assume  an  autocratic 
role  in  the  public  broadcasting  system. 
It  also  legislatively  proscribes  CPB  from 
underwriting  the  kind  of  programing  for 
which  use  of  Federal  funds  is  inappro- 
priate— even  as  the  board  of  CPB  has 
belatedly  concluded  as  a  result  of  public 
reaction  to  some  of  its  recent  activities. 

In  section  201(a>,  the  bill  would  give 
local  station  managers  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority on  the  Corporation  board.  Bal- 
ance in  the  membership  representation 
is  called  for  with  reference  to  the  region 
of  the  country,  the  size  of  the  city  and 
the  type  of  station.  Local  .station  op- 
erators would  thereby  exercise  a  dom- 
inant infiuence  on  program  content 
sponsored  by  CPB.  This  would  give  ap- 
propriate emphasis  to  their  own  educa- 
tional programing  priorities  without 
stifling  innovative  concepts  of  artistry 
and  method  which  would  also  be  con- 
tributed thi'ough  the  board. 

Section  201  (b>  of  the  bill  modifies  the 
present  act  by  adding  to  the  general  pro- 
hibition on  political  activity,  specific 
preclusion  of  the  Corporation  from 
funding  programs  on  matters  of  current, 
partisan  political  controversy.  This 
change  is  necessary  not  only  because  it 
is  inappropriate  to  use  Federal  moneys 
for  such  presentations,  but  also  to  pro- 
tect the  Corporation  from  the  inevitable 
buffeting  it  would  get  in  reaction  to  such 
involvement  in  the  political  arena.  The 
Corporation  can  be  a  much  more  effec- 
tive "insulator"  of  programing  from  ex- 
cessive partisan  zeal  when  it  is  not  itself 
a  subject  of  such  controversy. 

Section  201(b)  further  modifies  the 
present  act  by  extending  to  CPB  the 
antilobbying  restrictions  applicable  to 
tax-exempt,  private  foundations.  Since 
CPB  has  foundation-like  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  program  funding,  there 
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is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  resisonable  constraints. 
The  taxpayers'  money  should  not  be 
used  by  a  private  organization  to  influ- 
ence legislation,  whether  it  is  taxes  col- 
lected or  taxes  expended. 

Section  201(bi  of  the  bill  amends  the 
1967  act  by  removing  the  interconnection 
and  advertising  functions  from  CPB's 
a^thori;^ed  purposes  and  activities. 

The  original  intent  of  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  was  to  preclude 
use  of  interconnection  facilities  to  sup- 
port a  fixed  schedule,  real-time  network. 
The  resources  have,  however,  been  used 
tor  this  pm-pose.  When  this  use  is  com- 
bined with  the  corporations  programing 
responsibilities,  it  casts  the  corporation's 
network  arm — the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service — into  the  mold  of  the  three  com- 
mercial television  networks  and  allows 
the  corporation  to  dominate  the  sched- 
ules of  the  local  broadcast  stations. 

The  local  stations  should  have  com- 
plete autonomy  with  respect  to  their 
schedules  and  should  have  unrestricted 
authority  to  present  CPB-financed  pro- 
graming at  times  of  their  own  choosing. 
The  bill  therefore  removes  the  intercon- 
nection support  functions  from  CPB  and 
precludes  it  from  controlling  a  network, 
even  indirectly,  as  it  exercises  financial 
control  over  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  local 
public  broadcast  stations  will  use  a  por- 
tion of  the  operating  funds  they  receive 
from  HEW  to  organize  themselves  into 
a  truly  representative  membership  orga- 
nization to  provide  for  the  kind  of  dis- 
tributive interconnection  system  that  was 
originally  intended  for  the  public  broad- 
cast system  by  the  Congress. 

The  removal  of  CPBs  advertising  and 
promotional  activities  reflect  a  strong 
feeling  that  this  is  an  inappropriate  use 
of  public  moneys. 

Many  in  the  Congress  were  uneasy 
about  authorizing  CPB  to  engage  in  this 
activity,  and  CPBs  plunge  into  exten- 
sive promotional  campaign.s  confirms  the 
original  reluctance  to  give  CPB  this  re- 
sponsibility. 

Section  201(c>  continues  the  author- 
ization for  free  or  reduced  rate  inter- 
connection services  for  public  broadacst- 
ing.  but  makes  clear  that  the  stations, 
rather  than  CPB.  are  entitled  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  organizing  such  a  service. 

In  addition,  subsection  (gXzXa)  un- 
der 201(C)   prohibits  CPB  from  accept- 
ing  from   any   individual   or   entity   an 
amount   more  than    10   percent   of   the 
federally  appropriated  funds  for  the  giv- 
en fiscal  year.  This  is  designed  to  as- 
sure that  no  single  contributor  influences 
CPB  through  the  vehicle  of  providing  fi- 
nances. Item  (g>    (z)    (fi   under  section 
201  lO    authorizing  the  encouragement 
of   new  noncommercial   broadcast  sta- 
tions, methods  and  technolosies,  such  as 
CATV.  cassettes  and  the  like,  to  enhance 
the  service  of  educational  broadcasting. 
Section  201(d»   provides  a  5-year  au- 
thorization of  appropriations   for  CPB. 
The  level  of  funding  has  been  reduced  to 
reflect  the  fact  that  CPB  would  no  long- 
er have  to  expend  substantial  portions  of 
its  budget  for  networking  and  advertis- 
ing purposes,  and  that  substantial  sup- 
port of  operating  costs  of  individual  sta- 
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tions    is    provided    from    HEW    under 
title  I. 

Section  201(e)  makes  mandatory  an 
annual  GAO  audit,  so  that  Congress  may 
keep  informed  as  to  CPBs  activities  and 
operations  and  be  certain  that  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  CPBs  authority  from  the 
Congress  is  being  adhered  to  completely. 
In  short,  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act 
of  1972  would  eliminate  the  present  per- 
version of  the  original  purposes  of  the 
1967  act  by  restoring  overall  balance  to 
the  public  broadcasting  system.  This 
would  be  accomplished  by  strengthening 
and  giving  increased  importance  to  the 
role  of  the  local  broadcast  stations,  and 
by  taking  from  CPB's  hands  the  tools 
that  have  led,  inevitably,  to  its  dominant 
role  in  the  system.  However,  the  essen- 
tial role  of  CPB  would  be  preserved,  and 
in  fact,  strengthened.  CPB  would  be  able 
to  devote  its  full  resources  and  its  full 
energies  to  the  program  creation  role  it 
was  originally  intended  to  serve,  but  the 
station-oriented  board  would  assure  the 
program  software  needs  of  local  stations 
were  served. 

The  public  broadcasting  system  would 
be  built  on  a  bedrock  of  localism,  and  it 
can  be.  Issues  that  were  left  unresolved 
in  1967  have  been  dealt  with  by  CPB  in 
a  manner  that  made  the  so-called  bed- 
rock a  very  shaky  foundation  for  the 
system  mdeed.  Pinal  resolution  of  these 
issues  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
Congress  original  intent  will  serve  to 
strengthen  that  foundation  before  the 
structure  that  has  developed  on  it 
crumbles  on  its  own  weight. 
The  bill  follows: 

Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1972 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  by  authorizing  general  support  grants 
to  defray  the  ordinary  operating  costs  of 
noncommercial     educational     radio     and 
television  broadcast  stations  and  by  estab- 
lishing the  long-range  financing  of  public 
broadcast    programing    through    the    Cor- 
poration   for    Public    Broadcasting    in    a 
manner  consistent  with  the  original  intent 
of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That   this 
Act  m.iy  be  cited  as  the  ■•Public  Broadcastlne 
Act  of  1972."  ^ 

TITLE  I— GRANTS  FOR  FACILITIES  AND 
GENERAL  SUPPORT 

Sec.  101  (a)  Sections  390  and  391  of  Sub- 
part A  of  Part  IV  of  Title  III  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  §§390- 
391)  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  390.  Declaration  of  pcrpose — Tlie 
purpose  of  this  subpart  is  to  assist  (through 
matching  grants)  In  the  construction  and 
operation  of  noncommercial  educational  tele- 
vision and  radio  broadcasting  facilities  and 
stations. 

"Sec.  331,  Authorization  of  appropria- 
tions  FOR    FACiLrriEs    construction    grants 

AND  GENERAL  SUPPORT  GRANTS  FOR  NONCOM- 
MERCIAL    educational     BROADCAST     STATIONS 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and 
each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years  such 
sums,  not  exceeding  $120,000,000  in  the  ag- 
gregate, as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
facilities  purposes  of  Section  390.  There  are 
also  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  car- 
rying out  the  said  purposes  of  such  sec- 
tion. $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30.  1973,  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974.  and  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.   1975.  There  are 


also  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  $30,000,000  per  fiscal 
year.  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  remain  available  for  pay- 
ment  of  grants  for  projects  for  which  applica- 
tions, approved  under  Section  392,  have  been 
submitted  under  such  section  prior  to 
July  1,  1977. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  help  defray  the  ordinary  operating 
costs  of  existing  and  new  noncommercial 
educational  television  and  radio  broadcast 
stations  (except  FM  radio  stations  operating 
with  no  more  than  10  watts  transmitter  pow- 
er output)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal 
years  such  sums,  not  exceeding  $250,000,000, 
in  the  aggregate,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  general  support  purposes  of  section 
390.  There  Is  also  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated fcr  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  said 
section.  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  $60,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976.  and  $65.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1977.  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  remain  available  for  pay- 
ment of  station  support  grants  for  which 
applications  approved  under  subsection  391 
(b)(1)  have  been  submitted  under  such 
subsection  prior  to  July  1,  1977.  Such  sums 
shall  be  disbursed  In  the  manner  and  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  below; 

"(1)  Each  licensee  or  permittee  of  a  non- 
commercial educational  broadcast  station 
seeking  assistance  under  this  subpart  to  de- 
fray the  ordinary  operating  costs  of  its  sta- 
tion (s)  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  no  later 
than  September  30  each  year  an  application 
for  a  general  support  grant  and  shall  certify 
the  amount  of  financial  support  received  by 
the  applicant  from  State  or  local  governmen- 
tal entities  and  the  amount  of  funds  con- 
tributed by  private  persons,  corporate  enti- 
ties, and  foundations  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  The  applicant  shall  also  provide 
such  other  Information  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulation  require.  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  assurances  that  the  station (s)  is 
qualified  to  receive  construction  and  general 
support  grants  under  this  section,  that  the 
grant  will  not  be  used  to  produce  or  purchase 
the  rights  to  present  programing  or  to  ad- 
vertise or  otherwise  promote  particular  pro- 
grams or  program  series. 

"(2)  Upon  approving  such  applications, 
the  Secretary  shall  distribute  to  each 
qualified  applicant  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  financial  support  and  contribu- 
tions (excluding  corporate  entitles  and 
foundations)  certified  by  the  applicant  as 
having  been  received  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  to  support  operation  of  Its  sta- 
tion (s).  provided  that  no  single  noncom- 
mercial educational  television  broadcast  sta- 
tion authorized  to  such  applicant  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  matching  grant  less  than  $30.- 
000  or  in  excess  of  $150.0(X).  and  that  no  sin- 
gle qualified  noncommercial  educational 
radio  broadcast  station  authorized  to  such 
applicant  shall  be  entitled  to  a  matching 
grant  less  than  $1,000  or  In  excess  of  $25,000." 
Sec.  101.  (b)  Sections  393  and  395  of  sub- 
part A  of  part  IV  of  title  III  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  393- 
394)  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  393.  Records. — Each  recipient  of  as- 
sistance under  this  subpart  shall  keep  such 
records  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  subpart,  including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  the  dls- 
pKSsitlon  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  project, 
undertaking  or  operations  in  connection  with 
which  such  assistance  Is  given  or  used,  and 
the  amount  and  nature  of  that  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  project,  undertaking  or  op- 
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eratlons  supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such 
other  recoroSv  as  will  facilitate  an  effective 
audit. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  tbre  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  autheflzed  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent 
to  assistance  received  under  this  subpart." 

RULES  and  REGULATIONS 

•Sec  394.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  subpart.  Includ- 
ing regulations  relating  to  the  order  of  pri- 
ority in  approving  applications  for  general 
support  grants  under  section  391(b)  or  for 
projects  under  section  392  or  to  determine 
the  amounts  of  general  support  or  construc- 
tion grants  for  such  projects." 

Sec.  101.  (c)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  title 
III  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  of  the  heading  of 
such  subpart  A  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following; 

"Subpart  A — Grants  for  Construction  of 
Facilities  and  Station  Operations" 

TITLE  II— SUPPORT  FOR  PUBLIC  BROAD- 
CAST PROGRAMING  THROUGH  THE 
CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC  BROAD- 
CASTING 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Subsections  (c)  (1)  and  (c)(2') 
of  section  396  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  U.S.C.  §  396(c)  (l)-(2)  )  are  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a 
Board  of  Directors  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  'Board'),  consisting 
of  fifteen  members,  ten  of  whom  shall  be  sta- 
tion members  and  five  of  whom  shall  be 
public  members.  Board  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Not  more 
than  eight  members  of  the  Board  may  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party. 

"(2 1  The  station  members  of  the  Board 
(A)  shall  be  selected  from  among  citizens  of 
the  United  States  (not  regular  full-time 
employees  of  the  United  States)  who  a^,  at 
the  time  of  their  appointment,  managers  of 
noncommercial  educational  television  and 
radio  broadcast  stations;  (B)  shall  be  se- 
lected so  as  to  provide  a  broad  representa- 
tion of  various  regions  of  the  country,  varl- 
o'as  size  cities,  various  educational  systema, 
and  various  types  and  sizes  of  stations.  The 
public  members  of  the  Board  (C)  shall  be 
selected  from  among  citizens  of  the  United 
States  (not  regular  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  States)  who  are  eminent  In  such 
fields  as  education,  cultural  and  civic  affairs, 
or  the  arts:  (D)  shall  be  selected  so  as  to 
provide  as  nearly  as  practicable  a  broad  rep- 
resentation of  various  regions  of  the  country, 
various  professions  arjd  occupations,  and 
various  kinds  of  talent  and  experience  appro- 
priate to  the  functions  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Corporation.  (E)  The  above  composi- 
tion of  the  Board  shall  be  accomplished 
within  three  years  of  the  passage  of  this  Act." 
Sec  201(b).  Subsection  (f)  of  section  396 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
396(f))  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  the 
following  paragraphs: 

"(4)  The  Corporation  shall  not  fund, 
through  grants  or  contracts,  directly  or  In- 
directly, the  production  of,  or  otherwise  pro- 
cure, programs  or  program  series  dealing  In 
whole  or  in  part  with  the  coverage,  presen- 
tation, discussion,  or  analysis  of  current  news 
events  or  current  Issues  that  are  the  sub- 
ject of  partisan  political  controversy. 

"(5)  The  Corporation  shall  not  engage  In 
any  activity  which,  under  section  508(e)(1) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (26  VS.C  508 
(e)  (1) )  must  be  prohibited  by  the  governing 
instrument  of  any  foundation  which  seeks 
to  be  exempt  from  taxation  under  section 


601(a)    of   the   Internal   Revenue   Code    (26 
US.C.  501(a)  )." 

Sec.  201(C).  Subsection  (g)  of  section  396 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
396(g) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"purposes  and  AcrrvmEs  of  the 
corporation 

"(g)(1)  In  order  to  achieve  the  objectives 
and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subpart, 
as  set  out  in  subsection  (a),  the  Corporation 
Is  authorized  to : 

"(A)  facilitate  the  full  development  of  ed- 
ucational broadcasting  In  which  programs  of 
high  quality,  obtained  from  diverse  sources, 
will  be  made  available  to  noncommercial  edu- 
cational television  or  radio  broadcast  sta- 
tions, wUh  strict  adherence  to  objectivity  and 
balance  In  all  programs  or  series  of  programs 
of  a  controversial  nature; 

"(B)  carry  out  Its  purposes  and  functions 
and  engage  In  Its  activities  in  ways  that  will 
most  effectively  assure  the  maximum  auton- 
omy and  Independence  of  the  local  noncom- 
mercial educational  television  or  radio  broad- 
cast stations. 

"(2)  Included  in  the  activities  of  the  Cor- 
poration authorized  for  accomplishment  of 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  are,  among  others  not  specif- 
ically named; 

"(A)  to  obtain  grants  from  and  to  make 
contracts  with  Individuals  and  with  private. 
State  and  Federal  agencies,  organizations. 
and  institutions  except  that  no  grants  or 
contracts  from  a  single  private  Individual 
or  entity  shall  amount  in  total  during  any 
fiscal  year  to  more  than  ten  percent  of  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Corporation  under  section  396 (k)  of  this 
Act  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  to  contract  with  or  make  grants  to 
Independent  program  production  entitles.  In- 
dividuals, and  selected  noncommercial  edu- 
cational broadcast  stations  for  the  produc- 
tion of.  and  otherwise  to  procure  from  di- 
verse production  sources,  educational  tele- 
vision or  radio  programs  for  distribution  to 
noncommercial  educational  broadcast  sta- 
tions; 

"(C)  to  make  payments  to  existing  and 
new  noncommercial  educational  broadcast 
stations  to  aid  In  financing  locil  educational 
television  or  radio  programing  costs  of 
such  stations,  particularly  innovative  ap- 
proaches thereto,  and  other  costs  of  opera- 
tion of  such  stations  except  for  advertising 
and  other  promotional  costs; 

"(D)  to  establish  and  maintain  a  library 
and  archives  of  noncommercial  educational 
television  or  radio  programs  and  related  ma- 
terials and  to  publish  a  Journal; 

"(E)  to  hire  or  accept  the  voluntary  serv- 
ices of  consultants,  experts,  advisory  boards, 
and  panels  to  aid  the  Corporation  In  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  section; 

"(F)  to  encourage  the  creation  of  new  non- 
commercial educational  stations  In  order  to 
enhance  such  service  on  a  local.  State,  re- 
gion^ and  national  basis,  and  to  encourage 
the  ofevelopment  of  new  communications 
technologies --for  educational  and  instruc- 
tional uses  which  will  be  to  the  economic 
advantage  of  the  public. 

"(G)  to  contract  with  or  make  grants  to 
non-profit  entitles  for  research,  demonstra- 
tions, or  training  In  matters  related  to  non- 
commercial educational  television  or  radio 
broadcasting. 

"(3)  To  carry  out  the  foregoing  purposes 
and  engage  In  the  foregoing  activities,  the 
Corporation  shall  have  the  usual  powers  con- 
f23%d  upon  a  nonprofit  corporation  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation 
Act,  except  that  the  Corporation  may  not 
own,  operate  or  exercise  financial  or  other 
control,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  over 
any  television  or  radio  broadcast  station. 
Interconnection  system  or  network,  cable 
television  system,  or  Interconnection  or  pro- 
gram production  facility." 


Sec  201  (d) .  Subsection  (h)  of  Section  396 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
§  396(h)  )  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  phrase 
"for  non-commercial  educational  television 
or  radio  services"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "to  non-commercial  educational  television 
or  radio  broadcast  stations." 

Sec.  201  (e).  Subsection  (k)  of  Section  396 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
§  396(k)  )  is  amended  as  follows; 

( 1 )  By  deleting  paragraph  ( 1 )  thereof  and 
substituting  the  following: 

"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  expenses  of  the  Corporation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  the  sum  of 
$20,000,000.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974.  the  sum  of  $25,000,000;  and  for  each  of 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  sum  of 
$30,000,000." 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  thereof,  by  deleting 
the  phrase  "July  1,  1970,  to  June  30,  1972" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1972,  to 
June  30,  1977." 

Sec.  201  (f).  Subsection  396  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  §  396(1)  ) 
is  amended  by —  / 

(1)  Deleting  paragraph  (1)  thereof  In  its 
entirety. 

(2)  Deleting  the  phrase  "may  be  audited  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office"  in  subpara- 
graph (2)  (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"shall  be  audited  annually  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office." 

(3)  Remembering  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
thereof  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  respectively. 


THE  GROWING  INCIDENCE  OF 
HEROIN  BABIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Halpern»  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  recent  alarming  ihcrease  of  heroin - 
addicte(i^abies.  One  of  the  blatant  trag- 
edies of  bur  permissive  society,  where 
the  drug  scene  is  so  prevalent,  is  that 
babies  bom  of  heroin-addicted  mothers 
are  themselves  addicted  to  heroin.  They 
begin  withdrawal  within  the  first  15 
hours  after  birth.  The  number  of  such 
heroin  babies  bom  in  New  York  City 
alone  has  risen  from  200  in  1966  to  550 
in  1971. 

The  baby  experiences  a  coarse  tremor 
during  withdrawal.  Its  arms  twitch  and 
its  knees  jerk  convulsively  toward  its 
chest.  Sometimes  the  hands  claw  at  the 
face  and  arms  until  they  are  raw.  All  the 
while,  the  baby  cries  out  with  a  tense, 
high-pitched  shriek.  E>etoxifibation,  as 
with  adults,  takes  10  to  20  days.  In  more 
than  a  few  instances,  the  babies  musf 
remain  in  the  hospital  for  as  long  as  40 
days  due  to  yomplications,  even  after 
withdrawal,  >iind  usually  "at  public  ex- 
pense.       X   I 

An  epiaemic  of  heroin  addiction  is 
prevalent  in  tips  Nation,  and  unless  more 
meaningful  stfeps  are  taken  to  curb  the 
situation,  we  will  be  faced  with  a  white 
plaque  that  threatens  to  sweep  £u;ross 
the  country,  preying  upon  those  inno- 
cents who  have  not  yet  even  been  bom. 

No  one  knows  at  this  point  just  how- 
much  damage  is  being  caused  by  women 
who  continue  to  take  heroin  while  preg- 
nant— will  these  children  crave  narcot- 
ics in  later  years?  Will  they  become  ab- 
normally susceptible  to  the  effects  of 
(inigs?  The  question  of  chromosome  or 
brain  damage  has  not  even  been  deter- 
mined yet. 
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What  is  involved  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  possibility  of  a  dead  child,  or  of  a 
deformed  and  addicted  cliild.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  doctor  has  an  obligation  to  the 
unborn  child  and  to  society  to  inform 
the  appropriate  agency  of  the  mother's 
addiction  when  an  examination  during 
pregnancy  reveals  that  she  is  using  nar- 
cotics. 

Where  there  is  danger  to  society,  such 
as  an  addicted  or  deformed  child,  then 
the  doctor  should  be  released  from  his 
privileged  information  obltgation  so  that 
the  mother  can  be  placed  on  immediate 
withdrawal.  This  matter  should  be  a  pri- 
ority subject  for  the  AMA,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  for  the  legislative  process.  I  intend 
to  seek  action  on  both  these  fronts. 

Another  development  in  this  grim 
tragedy  is  the  laftabated  flow  of  heroin- 
addicted  GI's,  back  from  Vietnam,  into 
our  city  streets.  It  has  been  predicted 
that  the  50,000  to  70,000  ex-GI's  who 
have  already  returned  to  American  so- 
ciety with  their  heroin  habit  intact  can 
"turn  on"  as  many  as  3  million  others  by 
1975.  Many  of  these  contacts  will  nat- 
urally be  women.  This  cannot  help  but 
set  the  scene  for  a  steady  increase  of 
babies  hooked  on  heroin  from  birth. 

How  much  further  proof  do  we  need 
before  we  realize  that  American  society 
today  is  being  threatened  at  its  very 
roots  by  the  ravaging  menace  of  nar- 
cotics abuse?  How  much  longer  will  we 
delay  action  on  important  drug  bills 
presently  before  Congress? 

And  for  how  long  will  our  citizens  tol- 
erate an  Army  policy  which  results  in 
the  return  of  addicted  GI's  to  America 
with  little  or  no  attempt  at  rehabilita- 
tion? Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  our  unborn 
children  are  falling  victim  to  heroin  ad- 
diction, perhaps  we  will  realize  that  it  is 
time  to  act. 


EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICES 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Robison>  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress,  I  introduced  two  bills  to  en- 
hance and  reorganize  the  present  Fed- 
eral effort  to  improve  emergency  medi- 
cal transportation.  The  sequence  of  these 
bills  parallels  the  drift  of  my  thinking  on 
this  subject,  and  I  would  like  to  briefly 
explain  the  considerations  which  brought 
me  here  today  to  jointly  introduce  the 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Act  with 
my  colleague  from  West  Virginia. 

As  I  have  i-reviously  mentioned  to 
tliis  body,  certain  activities  in  my  own 
congressional  district  directed  my  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  ambulance  serv- 
ices. Due  to  the  success  of  the  Chemung 
County  "Shockmobile,"  a  mobile  emer- 
gency treatment  facility,  I  was  prompted 
to  introduce  legislation  which  would 
make  this  kind  of  comprehensive  emer- 
gency treatment  vehicle  available  to 
every  area  of  the  country.  At  that  time 
I  joined  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Daniels)  in  making  this  proposal, 
and  I  believe  our  enthusiasm  for  this 
kind  of  emergency  treatment  vehicle  has 


proven  out,  as  Chemimg  County,  N,Y., 
prepares  to  put  a  second  such  vehicle 
into  operation. 

Even  such  a  slight  brush  with  the  large 
and  complex  subject  of  emergency  medi- 
cal transportation  was  enough  to  im- 
press me  with  the  large  gains  which 
could  be  made  in  the  saving  of  human 
life,  if  sufficient  public  attention  were 
given  to  the  improvement  of  these  serv- 
ices. After  reviewing  the  progiams  now 
undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government, 
as  well  as  talking  and  corresponding 
with  many  of  those  involved  in  the  plan- 
ning, administration,  and  ev?luation  of 
the.se  programs.  I  concluded  that  effec- 
tive Federal  participation  in  the  im- 
provement of  emergency  medical  trans- 
portation would  require  some  reorgani- 
zation and  some  redirection  of  the  pres- 
ent Federal  effort.  On  the  basis  of  that 
thinking,  I  introduced  H.R.  11193,  which 
would  designate  the  division  of  Emer- 
gency Health  Services,  Health  Services, 
and  Mental  Health  Administration, 
HEW.  as  the  single  ofRce  responsible  for 
the  professional  guidance  and  grant  sup- 
port of  emergency  medical  transporta- 
tion. 

As  I  was  preparing  this  latter  bill,  I 
was  pleased  to  learn  that  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Molloh.an)  had 
also  devoted  a  great  deal  of  study  to  the 
subject  of  emergency  medical  transpor- 
tation. The  bills  which  he  introduced  in 
Congi-ess  last  July  are  clear  indication 
that  the  Congressman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  been  conscientioas  in  his  study 
and  determined  in  his  desire  to  improve 
the  Nation's  ambulance  services.  For 
some  months.  I  have  had  the  consider- 
able satisfaction  of  working  with  Mr. 
Moi,LOH.^N  on  the  draft  of  a  new  bill 
which  would  translate  our  shared  con- 
victions into  workable  legislation.  We 
have  that  bill  ready,  today,  and  we  ask 
th^t  our  colleagues  give  the  Emergency 
Medicnl  Services  Act  their  serious  con- 
sideration. 

This  new  proposal  attempts  to  meet 
the  most  .serious  deficiencirs  in  this 
country's  emergency  medical  transpor- 
tation capability  in  a  direct  and  co- 
ordinated manner.  We  first  propose  that 
the  division  of  Emergency  Health  Sei-v- 
ices  within  HEW  be  upgraded  and  re- 
designated the  Emergency  Medical  Serv- 
ices Administration.  In  following  action, 
all  Federal  Government  functions  and 
responsibilities  relating  to  the  improve- 
ment of  emergency  medical  transporta- 
tion wculd  be  centralized  in  this  Admin- 
istration. Among  its  most  important 
duties,  the  new  Emergency  Medical  Serv- 
ices Administration  would  b3  charged 
with  setting  up  national  standards  for 
the  operation  of  ambulance  and  related 
sei-vices.  These  standards  would  apply 
both  to  the  fitness  of  ambulance  equip- 
ment and  to  the  training  of  ambulance 
personnel.  Further,  the  new  Administra- 
tion would  provide  financial  assistance, 
thi-ough  the  States,  for  the  operation  of 
local  ambulance  services  which  meet  na- 
tional standards.  Poinding  would  also  be 
provided  for  the  initial  purchase  of  am- 
bulance equipment,  so  that  localities 
could  bring  their  ambulance  services  up 
to  the  standai-ds  required  by  the  Emer- 
gency Medical  Services  Act. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken  some  trou- 
ble during  previous  remarks  to  my  col- 
leagues to  describe  the  extent  to  which 
accidents  and  consequent  inadequate 
emergency  medical  services  have  in- 
flicted physical  and  economic  suffering 
on  our  citizens.  It  has  not  been  my  in- 
tention to  berate  my  colleagues  through 
statistics  of  suffering  and  death,  and  I 
have  tried  to  avoid  doing  so,  today.  How- 
ever. I  was  encouraged  that  the  Piesi- 
dent  used  the  foinim  of  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  to  impress  upon  the  Na- 
tion the  need  for  improved  emergency 
medical  transportation  services.  In  his 
January  20  message  to  Congress,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  noted: 

Last  ye.-ir.  more  than  115,000  Americans 
lost  their  lives  in  accidents.  Pour  hundred 
thovLsar.d  more  were  permajiently  disabled 
and  10  million  more  temporarily  disabled. 
The  los.s  to  oiir  economy  from  accidents  last 
year  is  estimated  at  over  $28  billion.  These 
are  sad  and  staggering  ngures — especially 
since  this  toll  could  be  greatly  reduced  by 
upgrading  our  emergency  medical  services. 
Such  improvement  does  not  even  require  new 
scientific  breakthrough.s;  it  only  requires 
that  we  apply  our  present  knowledge  more 
effectively. 

To  help  in  this  effort,  I  am  directing  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  develop  new  ways  of  organizing  emer- 
gency medical  services  and  of  providing  care 
to  accident  victims.  By  improving  communi- 
cation, transportation,  and  the  training  of 
emergencj-  personnel,  we  can  save  many 
thousands  of  lives  which  would  otherwise  be 
lost  to  accidents  and  sudden  Illnesses. 

Certainly  we  welcome  the  contributions 
which  the  HEW  study  can  make  to  the 
improvement  of  these  services.  Yet,  with 
all  due  respect.  Congressman  Mollohan 
and  I  have  studied  this  question— with 
the  aid  of  many  medical  professionals— 
and  we  believe  we  already  have  a  pro- 
posal which  will  save  thousands  of  lives. 

We  encourage  the  interest  and  advo- 
cacy of  the  Emergency  Medical  Services 
Act  by  all  of  our  interested  and  con- 
cerned colleagues. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
fortify  these  remarks  by  inserting  a  note- 
worthy analysis  of  the  present  status  of 
this  country's  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices prepared  by  Dr.  Gerald  L.  Looney, 
coordinator  of  emergency  services.  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  College  of  Medicine. 
Dr.  Looney  presents  a  battery  of  facts 
which  depict  the  present  serious  state  of 
emergency  medical  services  and  empha- 
size the  urgency  of  corrective  action: 
The  Real  Crisis  in  Health  Care 
(By  Gerald  L.  Looney.  M.D..  M.P.H.) 

It  has  now  been  roughly  two  years  since 
President  Nixon  popularized  the  phrase  "cri- 
sis in  health  care."  and  the  net  effect  has 
been  a  rising  crescendo  of  concern  over 
health  costs  and  a  clamor  for  national  health 
insurance  proposals.  However,  even  the  best 
of  these  proposals  offers  to  the  citizen-con- 
sumer primarily  convenience  and  compre- 
hensive coverage  of  relatively  routine  (or 
non-emergency)  medical  services  and  leaves 
ignored  and  unchanged  probably  the  most 
vital  aspect  of  medical  care — emergency  med- 
ical services.  National  health  Insurance  will 
cost  literally  billions  and  will  add  only  grad- 
ually. If  at  all,  to  the  average  life  span  of 
Americans.  A  really  comprehensive  system  of 
emergency  medical  service  would  add  an  im- 
mediate bonus  In  longevity  to  thousands  of 
Americans  at  much  less  cost. 

Like  most  other  physicians,  I  am  very  much 
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Interested  in  pursuing  the  fountain  of  youth 
and  eliminating  heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
stroke:  but  I  am  mystified  by  the  universal 
lack  of  concern  over  the  number  one  cause  of 
death  under  age  thirty-seven — accidental  In- 
jury, ^y^^aftsst  any  standards,  the  loss  of 
healthyTvtgorous,  and  productive  citizens  Is 
a  much  greater  tragedy  for  society  and  offers 
much  greater  Investment  returns  than  trying 
to  add  a  few  weeks  or  months  at  the  Inexor- 
able end  of  a  life  span.  Yet,  the  priorities 
for  attention  and  funding  have  been  reversed, 
and  we  find  that  emergency  medical  services 
are  distinguished  only  by  their  undisputed 
position  at  the  bottom  of  the  medical  totem 
pole,  remaining  the  most  primitive  area  of  an 
already  archaic  industry.  Without  a  doubt, 
trauma  is  America's  most  neglected  disease! 
When  one  considers  the  future,  this  ana- 
chronism seems  even  more  Intolerable  as  the 
number  of  motor  vehicles  and  machines 
steadily  increase  and  as  society  witnesses  an 
Increasing  use  of  violence  In  social  problems. 
The  permanence  of  trauma  and  accidental 
injury  as  the  primary  health  problem  of  the 
United  States  now  seems  firmly  established, 
and  to  combat  It  we  have  virtually  the  same 
emergency  medical  system  that  we  had  fifty 
years  ago! 

By  1975,  how  much  will  national  bealth 
insurance  help  the  150,000  citizens  who  will 
die  of  accidental  injury?  How  will  national 
health  programs  bring  patients  to  this  mar- 
velous and  comprehensive  coverage  from  re- 
mote regions  or  from  areas  where  physicians 
are  literally  dying  out  and  not  being  re- 
placed? Or  how  win  all  of  these  wonderful 
prepaid  benefits  help  the  thousands  of  pa- 
tients with  heart  attacks  or*  strokes  while 
they  wait  and  wait  at  home  or  on  the  street 
for  a  mortuary  vehicle  staffed  by  grade  school 
drop-outs  or  a  police  station  wagon  or  van 
driven  by  rushed  and  harassed  patrolmen 
with  virtually  no  medical  training  or  equip- 
ment for  medical  emergencies,  while  they 
wait  as  the  vehicle  slowly  makes  Its  way 
(sometimes  recklessly,  but  rarely  rapidly) 
through  Jammed  city  streets  to  the  rear  en- 
trance of  a  hospital  which  adamantly  refuses 
to  admit  that  one  of  Its  most  vital  functions 
today  is  emergency  care,  and  then  wait  some 
more  after  they  enter  a  crowded  and  disor- 
.,/gSnlzed  emergency  room  which  Is  under- 
staffed both  In  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
its  medical  personnel? 

I  urge  the  development  of  a  new  program 
for  the  re-training  and  re-orientation  of 
these  skilled  individuals  to  meet  changing 
needs  in  our  society.  This  would  not  only 
help  the  unemployment  statistics,  but  would 
allow  great  savings  over  the  cost  of  training 
new  medical  and  paramedical  personnel  from 
scratch.  Furthermore,  it  would  provide  a 
rapid  infusion  of  new  Ideas  and  enthusiasm 
into  the  rather  stodgy  and  unimaginative 
area  of  health  care.  Medicine  has  the  great- 
est collection  of  antique  objects  In  the  world: 
its  systems  to  handle  medical  data,  to  moni- 
tor patients  on  a  wide  scale,  to  dessemlnate 
new  medical  advances  quickly  and  efficiently, 
and  to  evaluate  what  man  Is  doing  outside 
the  hospital  (particularly  to  his  environ- 
ment) are  still  struggling  through  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  and  have  had  little  exposure 
to  Twentieth  Century  technology.  It  is  Im- 
perative that  medical  planners  and  the  health 
industry  not  become  so  engrossed  In  leaving 
the  Nineteenth  Century  and  belatedly  enter- 
ing the  Twentieth  that  they  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  Twenty-first  Century  Is  less 
than  three  decades  away. 

"In  Moscow  anyone  without  two  kopeks  to 
make  a  phone  call  can  push  the  'emergency' 
button  and  dial  03  for  medical  help.  If  the 
patient  is  suffering  from  a  heart  attack,  a 
mobile  cardiac  unit  manned  by  a  heart  spe- 
cialist will  arrive  in  minutes  to  take  him  to 
a  hospital  specializing  in  cardiac  cases.  A 
stroke  case  would  be  picked  up  by  a  stroke 
ambulance  carrying  a  neurologist;  a  child 
by  a  children's  ambulance  staffed  by  women; 


a  known  case  of  shock  by  a  shock  ambulance; 
automobile  accident  victims  are  taken  to  a 
hospital  specializing  In  traumatology  or  the 
Institute  of  Trauna^.  The  crew  can  evaluate 
the  problem  on  the  spot  and  remove  the  pa- 
tient to  the  proper  facility,  treat  him  and 
refer  him  to  his  regular  health  system,  or 
treat  and  dismiss  him." 

Later,  in  October,  Time  reinforced  this 
description  r 

"Perhaps  the  most  Impressive  aspect  of 
Soviet  medicine  is  its  system  for  emergency 
care.  Each  city  has  a  central  station 
(reached  by  dialing  03)  that  dispatches  am- 
bulances from  local  substations.  Leningrad, 
which  handles  as  many  as  1,800  calls  on  a 
winter  day,  has  120  ambulances  at  16  stations 
spotted  about  the  city.  Officials  boast  that  an 
ambulance  can  be  on  the  scene  from  seven  to 
nine  minutes  after  a  call  is  received.  Ambu- 
lances carry  equipment  for  emergency  sur- 
gery, care  of  cardiac  patients  and  'reanlma- 
tlon'  in  cases  of  near  death.  They  also  carry 
a  medical  doctor  and  a  feldsher,  or  medical 
assistant,  a  combination  that  makes  treat- 
ment more  readily  available  than  It  Is  In 
most  U.S.  emergency  rooms." 

The  Russians  may  not  have  put  a  man  on 
the  moon  as  quickly  as  we  have,  but  they 
certainly  can  take  better  care  of  a  man  on 
earth  and  get  him  to  medical  care  quicker 
than  we  can.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  United 
States  cannot  do  both  If  It  really  acknowl- 
edges and  tackles  the  problem  of  emergency 
medical  services  and  the  sui>port  of  life  on 
earth  as  zealously  as  It  tackled  the  problem 
of  space  and  life-support  systems  on  the 
moon.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  much  better 
bargain  tiian  the  currently  popular  "moon 
shot"  attack  on  cancer  slated  to  receive 
$100,000,000  in  President  Nixon's  proposed 
budget. 

If  there  Is  one  area  of  common  agreement 
in  the  health-care  field  today.  It  Is  the  con- 
sensus that  there  is  a  crucial  and  widespread 
need  for  medical  manpower  In  practically  all 
areas  (not  just  emergency  medical  services), 
a  need  which  Is  poorly  met  at  the  present  in 
the  more  traditional  modes  of  care  and  which 
v/111  probably  remain  unfilled  for  several 
years  (If  not  decades)  as  new  modes  of  care 
are  developed  such  as  air  mobility  and  re- 
mote telemetry  and  telecommunication. 

To^l  this  need  for  medical  manpower  is  a 
surpjius  of  highly  skilled  persons  with  a  so- 
phisticated background  In  technology  and 
education,  a  surplus  which  seems  to  have 
largely  been  Ignored  by  health  planners  and 
recruiters.  I  am  referring  to  the  engineers 
and  scientists  unemployed  since  the  cutback 
in  military  spending,  the  unplanned  and  un- 
controlled expansion  of  graduate  schools 
whose  Ph.  D.  graduates  now  find  that  they 
are  a  glut  on  an  already  tight  employment 
scene,  and  a  similar  oversupply  of  public 
school  teachers  from  the  state  teachers' 
colleges. 

These  people  usually  have  an  excellent 
background  for  medical  work,  and,  except  for 
a  course  or  two  in  biophysics  or  organic 
chemistry,  could  readily  meet  even  medical 
school  requirements.  Why  not  make  a  con- 
certed effort  to  allow  the  surplus  (as  a  mat- 
ter of  free  choice)  to  move  over  to  fill  the 
deficit  In  another  area?  I  can't  think  of  a 
better  way  to  balance  a  troublesome  budget 
In  these  days  of  tight  finances. 

"In  Chicago,  according  to  a  study  made 
public  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  Chicago  Hos- 
pital Council,  an  average  of  804  emergency 
cases  are  transported  to  hospitals  weekly  in 
police  'squadrols' — actually  paddy  wagons 
that  may  carry  drunks  and  prisoners  with 
the  patients.  'Oxygen  cannot  be  given  to  the 
35  cardiac  cases  per  week,  nor  to  the  51 
oases  of  seizures /convulsions,  nor  to  the  21 
unconscious  cases  per  week,'  says  the  coun- 
cil. 'The  fractures  of  the  179  external  limb  In- 
juries per  week  could  not  be  spUnted  nor  the 
200  laceration  cases  per  week  temporarily 
cared   for."  The  situation,  says  the   report, 


'presents  a  substantial  threat  to  the  health 
and  even  life  of  the  patients  transported.' 

"A  1968  University  of  Iowa  study  of  am- 
bulance service  In  that  state  revealed  that 
59.9';?  of  the  services  were  run  by  under- 
takers. Of  these,  only  half  required  any  first 
aid  training  at  all  of  prospective  employees, 
and  80%  had  no  regular  in-service  training; 
48.3 '"'r  gave  no  first  aid  in  bad  cases'  before 
the  patient  was  picked  up,  and  29.5r<  gave 
none  at  all,  'because  our  business  Is  transpor- 
tation.' Some  29  C*  of  the  vehicles  were  station 
wagons  and  another  29  r,  of  all  ambulances 
were  more  than  ten  years  old.  About  60"^ 
carried  no  splints.  Only  48 '"r  of  the  operators 
bothered  to  clean  the  medical  equipment 
after  each  use.  "These  data  for  Iowa  are  little 
different  from  those  gathered  in  other  states," 
commented  the  study's  author,  Lyle  L.  Shook. 
'The  picture  of  ambulance  service  Is  very 
discouraging." 

"A  University  of  Michigan  team  headed  by 
surgeon  Charles  F.  Frey  examined  the  autop- 
sy protocols  of  159  patients  who  died  of  mo- 
tor vehicle  accidents  in  Washtenaw  County. 
Of  the  victims.  28 — ISr; — might  have  been 
salvaged  and  returned  to  society  in  much 
their  previous  state  of  health  had  the  equip- 
ment and  capability  to  start  I.V.  therapy  and 
to  perform  endotracheal  Intubation  and  as- 
piration for  tension  pneumothorax  been 
available  at  the  accident  scene  or  en  route  to 
the  hospital.  Another  nine  victims  were  listed 
as  possibly  salvageable. 

"Commercial  ambulance  service  varies  from 
excellent  to  atrocious.  Last  June,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  ran  a  blistering  expose  of  some 
of  the  private  services,  calling  them  "misery 
merchants'  and  'profiteers  of  human  suffer- 
ing.' The  articles  told  of  attendants  demand- 
ing $40  from  a  man  suffering  from  an  ap- 
parent heart  attack:  when  they  found  he  had 
only  $2  in  cash,  they  stole  that  and  left  him. 
Other  Incidents  Included  the  stories  of  an 
epileptic  with  a  fractured  hip  who  lay  for  two 
hours  in  a  police  'squadrol'  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  a  private  ambulance  whose  crew 
paid  off  the  cops  with  SIO:  of  a  woman  who 
had  Just  suffered  a  miscarriage  being  forced 
to  walk  downstairs  from  the  third  floor:  of 
an  attendant  pretending  to  give  a  woman 
oxygen  so  that  a  $10  extra  fee  could  be 
charged,  but  actually  turning  off  the  valve."" 
As  in  preparing  a  direct  comparison.  Dr. 
Patrick  B.  Storey  described  the  situation  In 
Russia  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  (January  12,  1970)  : 

The  real  ■'crisis  in  health  care"  in  this 
country  is  In  the  homes  and  on  the  streets — 
not  in  the  doctors'  offices  or  hospitals  or 
commimlty  health  centers,  as  most  health 
planners  would  have  you  think.  Somehow, 
medical  spokesmen  have  become  intoxicated 
with  their  own  rhetoric  as  they  rant  and 
rave  that  our  current  system  of  episodic  and 
crisis-type  care  has  been  polished  and  per- 
fected and  yet  is  still  not  enough,  that  we 
have  to  have  a  whole  new  comprehensive 
program  of  toupee-to-toenail  care  which  will 
prevent  disease  and  Illness  (but  not  acciden- 
tal Injury). 

There  are  two  major  obstacles  In  accept- 
ing these  arguments:  first,  the  overall  yield 
in  the  terms  of  health  statistics  from  these 
"preventive  maintenance  programs"  is  go- 
ing to  be  disappointingly  small,  ard  the  in- 
evitable escalation  of  demands  for  more 
money  and  medical  personnel  surprisingly 
large.  Even  the  president  of  Blue  Cross.  Mr. 
Walter  McNerney.  has  begun  to  publicly  cau- 
tion Dr.  John  Knowles  and  other  medical 
spokesmen  that  the  cost  of  preventive  medi- 
cine on  a  routine  and  general  basis  will  be 
expensive,  and  significant  benefits  will  be 
very  difficult  to  prove.  The  second  obstacle 
is  even  more  distressing:  the  medical  system 
in  this  country  still  hasn't  even  mastered  the 
art  of  really  good  crisis-care.  We  manage  to 
spend  billions  on  hospitalized  patients  and 
have  developed  some  very  sophisticated  and 
expensive  techniques  and  equipment  to  work 
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on  and  watch  over  these  patients,  but  the 
hospital  Is  usually  only  half  of  the  story 
of  episodic  crisis-care,  and  for  those  who 
don't  get  to  the  hospital  in  time,  it's  none 
of  the  story.  The  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion estimates  that  about  600.000  Americans 
die  each  year  because  of  coronary  heart  dis- 
ease, and  nearly  lO'i  of  these  deaths  occur 
outside  the  hospital.  The  real  crime  in  the 
streets  Is  not  the  occasional  human  assault: 
it  is  the  repeated  loss  of  potentailly  produc- 
tive citizens  who  are  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly stricken  or  injured  and  die  needlessly 
because  life-saving  personnel  and  equipment 
are  not  available. 

Even  the  much-mallgned  military  profes- 
sion has  more  concern  for  the  sick  and  In- 
jured  than   the  civilian   medical  profession. 
No    military    medical    planner    would    ever 
dream  of  devoting  his  budget  and  resources 
to  television  sets,  air  conditioning,  and  wall- 
to-wall  carpeting  for  the  base  hospital,  while 
leaving  the  emergency  care  and  transport  of 
patients    to    this    fine   facility    totally   up    to 
happenstance  and  mainly  untrained  and  un- 
supervised crews  (with  whom  he  rarely  con- 
verses socially  and  never  communicates  medi- 
cally).   However,    the    most    amazing    phe- 
nomenon of  this  dilemma  Is  the  apparent 
complacency  of  the  general  public  and   the 
medical  establishment  in  the  face  of  steadily 
decreasing  effectiveness  of  emergency  medi- 
cal care  and   transport.  No  one  seems  to  be 
aware  of  the  statistics  which  show  a  better 
chance   of  survival  from   injuries  sustained 
in    Vietnam    than    in    Virginia   or   Vermont. 
In  spite  of  the  many  marches  and  protests 
about  the  war.   no  one  seems  to  be  point- 
ing out  that   a  person   In  Saigon  can  reach 
a  medical  facility  quicker  than  a  person  in 
Somerville  or  Seattle,  that  a  soldier  wound- 
ed in  the  Jungles  of  South  Vietnam  can  be 
brought    to    medical    care    quicker    than    a 
sailor  injured  in  an  auto  accident  in  South 
Boston  or  South  Dakota. 

In  a  recent  excellent  review  of  "The  Crisis 
in  Emergency  Care."  Medical  World  Neics  de- 
scribed the  situation  in  other  areas  of  the 
United  States: 

"In  the  20  counties  of  northwestern  Ohio, 
with  a  population  of  1.5  million,  'ambulances 
with  some  exceptions  have  only  enough  room 
for  the  patient  lying  down,  with  little  or  no 
room  for  an  attendant  to  function.  Equip- 
ment on  most  ambulances  consists  merely  of 
an  oxygen  tank  and  mask.  There  are  no 
splints  and  backboards,  no  equipment  for 
resuscitation,  heart  monitoring,  keeping 
the  patients  clogged-up  windpipe  open,  or 
providing  Intravenous  therapy."  So  wrote  the 
Toledo  Blade  on  May  6,  1970.  adding  that  even 
had  such  equipment  been  available,  attend- 
ants were  not  trained  to  use  It." 
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able  condition  of  ambulance  services  and 
the  thousands  of  lives  which  are  being 
wasted  each  year  because  of  inadequate 
and  oftentimes  nonexistent  ambulance 
care. 

The  Public  Health  Service  estimates 
that  as  many  as  60.000  lives  could  be 
saved  each  year  if  the  Nation  had  a  truly 
effective  ambulance  and  hospital  emer- 
gency room  system  delivering  profes- 
sional medical  care  to  patients  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

The  unwritten  presumption  behind 
those  estimates  is  that  people  are  dying 
needlessly  at  the  hands  of  ambulance  at- 
tendants who  are  so  medically  unskilled 
that  they  do  not  know  how  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  many  common  medical 
emergencies.  Furthermore,  these  people 
are  dying  because  ambulances  may  not 
be  equipped  with  such  rudimentary  life- 
saving  devices,  such  as  oxygen  respi- 
rators, that  are  essential  to  keep  the 
patient  alive. 

The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  estimates  that  less  than 
half  of  the  ambulance  attendants  in  the 
United  States  have  received  advanced 
first  aid  training,  although  such  a  course 
Itself  amounts  to  only  27  hours  of  train- 
ing in  the  mere  basics  of  first  aid.  The 
NHTSA  also  estimates  that  far  less  than 
half  of  the  ambulance  vehicles  in  the 
NaUon  are  equipped  with  the  kind  of 
lifesavmg  devices  recommended  as  the 
very  minimum  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

President  Nixon  gave  fuither  impetus 
to  emergency  health  care  eflorts  in  his 
recent  state  of  the  Union  address  when 
he  announced  that  he  was  directing  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  develop  new  ways  of  orga- 
nizing emergency  medical  services  and  of 
providing  care  to  accident  victims 

The  President  said: 

By  improving  communication,  transporta- 
Uon,  and  the  training  of  emergency  person- 
nel we  can  save  many  thousands  of  lives 
whloh  would  otherwise  be  lost  to  accidents 
and  sudden  lllnesees. 


EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICES 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Mollohan) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  19  I  introduced  two  bUls  designed 
to  improve  the  quality  of  emergency 
medical  care  received  by  highway  acci- 
dent victims  and  others  suffering  from 
medical  emergencies.  The  thrust  of  the 
legislation  was  to  improve  the  Nation's 
ambulance  services  and  I  stated  at  that 
time  that  the  quality  of  ambulance  care, 
generally  very  poor  across  the  Nation 
had  received  very  little  consideration  by 
all  levels  of  government. 

Today  the  situation  Is  rapidly  chang- 
ing. An  increasing  number  of  leaders  here 
In  the  Congress  and  in  the  administra- 
tion are  becoming  aware  of  the  deplor- 


There  is  substantial  bipartisan  agree- 
ment on  recommendations  for  increasing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  in  trying  to  upgrade  ambu- 
lance care. 

For  instance,  one  of  my  previous  bills 
H.R.  9876.  which  would  establish  a  grant 
program  within  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice to  assist  hospitals  in  operating  top 
quality  ambulance  services   pointed  out 
the  need  for  greater  participation  in  this 
area  by  the  Department  of  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  This  bill  was  closely 
followed    by    one   from   the    Honorable 
Howard  W.  Robison  to  transfer  all  exist- 
ing Federal  programs  dealing  with  am- 
bulance services  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare-   then 
on  January  24,  Chairman  Paul  Rogers 
of  the  Public  Health  and  Environment 
Subcommittee  on  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee   introduced 
H.R.    12563    establishing    an    expanded 
grant  program  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  The  trend  in  this  series  of 
bills  represents  a  recognition  that  am- 
bulance care  is  a  health  problem,  rather 
than   one   confined   solely    to   highway 
safety  and  transportation. 


After  months  of  research,  the  Honor- 
able Howard  Robison  and  I  are  joining 
in  the  introduction  of  legislation  to 
establish  an  Emergency  Medical  Services 
Administration  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
direct  and  coordinate  all  Federal  pro- 
grams on  emergency  health  care  as  well 
as  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  help 
qualified  communities  in  the  operation 
of  their  own  ambulance  corps  as  a  third 
public  service. 

This  is  a  bold  step,  but  the  deplorable 
conditions  in  ambulance  care  today  and 
the  inexcusable  inaction  and  lack  of  co- 
ordination on  all  levels  of  government 
require  this  action  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  needless  loss  of  thousands  of  lives 
With  such  an  organization  the  Nation 
will  be  able  to  have  space  age  emergency 
health  care  rushed  to  the  sick  and  in- 
jured. We  will  be  able  to  utilize  techno- 
logical advances  In  the  medical  field  as 
well  as  the  talent  of  a  new  breed  of  para- 
professional,  the  emergency  medical 
technician.  We  will  see  an  end  to  the 
present  situation  in  which  the  sick  and 
injured  die  waiting  for  ambulances  that 
never  come.  We  will  put  to  an  end  the 
present  situation  in  which  the  sick  and 
injured  are  cared  for  in  the  back  of  a 
station  wagon  or  a  hearse  by  ambu- 
lance men  who  may  have  little  or  no 
medical  skill. 

Let  me  explain  why  this  action  is 
needed. 

In  the  past — and  unfortunately  to  a 
large  extent  today — when  someone  called 
an  ambulance,  he  was  likely  to  get  a 
hearse  driven  by  a  funeral  home  worker. 
Patients  have  died  because  that  hearse 
was  unequipped  with  lifesaving  devices 
and  because  the  worker  was  medically 
imskilled. 

Today,  about  half  of  all  ambulances 
are  operated  by  funeral  homes  and  this 
is  so  all  across  the  Nation,  but  primar- 
ily in  the  Midwest  and  the  South.  But, 
due  to  financial  situations  making  the 
answering  of  emergency  calls  unprofita- 
ble, funeral  homes  are  discontinuing 
such  rescue  calls  at  an  alarming  rate,  so 
that  many  communities  are  left  without 
any  emergency  ambulance  service  what- 
soever. 

But  funeral  directors  still  use  their 
ambulances.  They  use  them  as  medicare 
and  welfare  taxis,  because  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  pay  for  the  ride. 
The  equipment  and  personnel  training 
requirements  for  getting  this  reimburse- 
ment under  medicare  are  really  far  be- 
low what  other  Federal  offices,  chiefly 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Adminis- 
tration,    the     Division     of     Emergency 
Health  Services,  and  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  recommend  as  the  very 
minimum.   The  conclusion   is   that  the 
medicare  program  is  actually  subsidizing 
substandard  emergency  health  care  and 
is  directly  responsible  for  the  shift  on  the 
part  of  the  funeral  home  Industry  from 
answering  unprofitable  emergency  rescue 
calls  to  concentrating  solely  on  the  more 
lucrative  medicare  trade.  This  shift  has 
left  many  communities  without  emer- 
gency ambulance  care. 

Furthermore,  in  all  but  a  handful  of 
States,  there  are  no  regulations  for  am- 
bulance services,  no  requirements  that 
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attendants  have  any  degree  of  medical 
training,  no  requirements  that  any  life- 
saving  equipment  be  carried  aboard  an 
ambulance,  and  no  requirements  to  in- 
sure that  the  vehicle  which  responds  to 
an  emergency  is  not  in  fact  a  station 
wagon  with  only  a  flashing  red  light  as 
its  sole  pretense  of  being  an  ambulance. 
This  is  where  the  Federal  Government 
comes  in.  for  under  the  Highway  Safety 
Act,  the  Department  of  Transportation 
has  the  power  to  cut  off  10  percent  of 
highway  construction  funds  to  any  State 
which  does  not  have  an  acceptable  high- 
way safety  program  designed  to  save 
lives.  The  Department  has  achieved  very 
little  progress  in  getting  States  to  regu- 
late ambulance  services  although  it  has 
the  authority  to  disapprove  a  highway 
safety  program  its  finds  unsatisfactory. 
Ambulance  programs  are  recognized  by 
law  as  a  required  ingredient  in  a  State's 
highway  safety  program,  but  the  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
who  deal  daily  with  ambulance  pro- 
grams confess  quite  openly  that  they  are 
discouraged  by  the  lack  of  State  action 
in  this  vitally  important  field. 

Although  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment has  drawn  up  detailed  recommen- 
dations for  the  operation  of  ambulance 
services,  and  although  it  has  done  much 
to  show  State  officials  just  how  an  ideal 
ambulance  service  should  operate,  I 
doubt  seriously  that  the  "concrete  and 
wheels"  philosophy  inherent  in  the  De- 
partment itself  has  much  business  han- 
dling ambulance  care  which  is  essentially 
a  health  problem. 

That  is  the  trend  in  the  progress  of 
ambulance  care.  We  are  moving  away 
from  the  transportation  approach  which 
gave  us  the  underequipped  ambulance 
hearse,  and  we  are  moving  toward  a 
health  care  approach  which  will  give  us  a 
mobile  hospital  emergency  room  that  will 
bring  advanced  lifesaving  devices  and 
qualified  paramedics  to  the  rescue  of  the 
sick  and  injured. 

Unfortunately,  the  health  aspect  has 
been  largely  ignored  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  arid  Welfare  has  not  provided 
the  kind  of  leadership  necessary  to  em- 
phasize this.  The  Division  of  Emergency 
Health  Services  represents  the  Depart- 
ment's sole  concern  with  ambulance 
care,  and  the  Division  itself  is  an 
ignored  and  pKjwerless  guardian  of  un- 
funded programs. 

Although  the  Division  recommends 
certain  high  standards  for  ambulance 
services,  such  recommendations  have 
been  ignored  by  the  higher  officials  of  the 
Department.  As  an  example,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  in  its  handling 
of  medicare  reimbursement  programs 
does  not  follow  the  guidelines  on  ambu- 
lance care  established  by  its  sister  orga- 
nization within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare— the 
Division  of  Emergency  Health  Services. 

Furthermore,  the  1973  budget  contains 
an  increase  of  only  a  $1,000  from  $4,267,- 
000  to  $4,268,000  for  the  entire  operation 
of  the  Division.  Now  this  is  surprising  for 
it  comes  at  a  time  when  the  President 
himself  has  called  upon  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
play  a  greater  role  in  ambulance  care. 


This  oversight — if  it  is  one — should  be 
corrected. 

The  discrepancies  between  ambulance 
program  handled  by  the  Division  of 
Emergency  Health  Services  and  the 
Social  Security  Administration  is  an 
example  of  the  lack  of  coordination  be- 
tween Federal  offices  in  this  field.  This  is 
exaggerated  even  further  in  the  rivalry 
between  the  Transix>rtation  Department 
and  the  Division  of  Emergency  Health 
Services.  Needless  to  point  out,  the 
Transportation  Department  now  has  the 
upper  hand. 

But  there  must  be  coordination.  That 
is  why  the  Nation  needs  an  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Administration  to  set 
guidelines  and  standards  for  eligibility  in 
the  participation  in  all  Federal  programs 
dealing  with  ambulance  care.  I  think  this 
new  administration  should  have  an  un- 
derlying philosophy  and  orientation 
toward  health  care. 

Furthermore,  although  I  have  con- 
cerned myself  only  with  ambulance  care, 
I  must  emphasize  that  emergency  health 
care  itself  is  not  confined  to  that  field 
alone;  it  encompasses  disaster  work  and 
primarily  hospital  emergency  depart- 
ments. The  new  administration  I  am  pro- 
posing should  encompass  these  fields  as 
well,  and  that  is  another  reason  why  I 
think  the  administration  must  be  es- 
tablished within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  But  the 
Department  must  give  more  than  just 
lipservice  to  such  programs.  It  must  do 
more  than  it  has  in  the  past  and  in  this 
respect  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  President. 

My  colleague,  the  Honorable  Howard 
Robison,  presents  an  article  by  Dr. 
Gerald  L.  Looney,  director  of  the  emer- 
gency service  section  of  theAJniversity 
of  Arizona  Medical  Center.  Thait  article, 
I  believe,  will  give  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  problems  in  ambulance  care  and  the 
direction  the  Nation  should  be  foUow'^g 
to  improve  the  delivery  of  emergency 
health  care. 

I  would  like  now  to  submit  the  full 
text  of  the  Emergency  Medical  Services 

Act: 

H.R.  — 

A   bill   to  establish   an   Emergency   Medical 
Services    Administration    within    the    De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare  to   assist   communities   in   providing 
professional  emergency  medical  care 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Medical 
Services  Act". 
findings:  declaration  of  policy  and  purpose 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  count- 
less lives  have  been  and  are  being  lost 
through  the  lack  of  prompt  and  professional 
ambulance  care,  and  that  many  of  these 
lives  could  be  saved  If  such  care  were  more 
readily  available. 

(b)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  and 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  prevent  this  need- 
less loss  of  life  by  upgrading  the  quality  of 
ambulance  care  in  the  United  States  through 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  entity  having 
the  power  to  set  standards  for  ambulance 
vehicles,  equipment,  and  personnel  training 
and  the  authority  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  qualified  ambulance  services  op- 
erated by  or  under  the  supervision  and  aus- 
pices of  local  political  subdivisions  or  com- 
binations thereof. 


establishment     op     EMCaiGENCT     MEDICAL 
SERVICES    administration 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  established  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
an  Emergency  Medical  Services  Administra- 
tion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Admin- 
istration"). The  Administration  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Director  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Director")  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

DIRECTOR   OF   THE    ADMINISTRATION;     TECHNICAL 
AND    PROFESSIONAL    PERSONNEL 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Director,  under  the  general 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"),  shall  carry 
out  the  functions  and  resjXjnfilbUltiee  vested 
In  or  transferred  to  him  or  the  Administra- 
tion by  or  under  this  Act,  and  shall  perform 
such  related  duties  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  serve  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  President  and  shall  receive  basic 
pay  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  18  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  under  subchapter  II 
of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Director  shall  appoint  such  technical 
and  professional  personnel  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary, In  addition  to  the  regular  personnel 
of  the  Department  under  his  Jurisdiction 
and  control,  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
the  Administration,  and  shall  fix  the  pay 
of  the  personnel  so  appointed,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service  or  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of 
such  title  relating  to  classification  and  gen- 
eral schedule  pay  rates. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OP    STANDARDS    FOR    OPERATION 
OP   AMBULANCE   AND   RELATED   SERVICES 

Sec.  5.  The  Director  shall  establish,  keep 
current,  and  from  time  to  time  publish" 
standards  to  govern  the  operation  of  ambu- 
lance and  other  emergency  medical  services. 
Such  standards,  which  shall  be  designed  to 
ensure  that  such  services  are  professionally 
provided  and  effectively  available  on  the  wid- 
est possible  basis,  shall  Include  (without  be- 
ing limited  to)  standards  and  minimum 
requirements  for — 

(1)  the  licensing  of  ambulance  services 
based  (In  the  case  of  any  entity  providing 
such  services)  upon  periodic  inspection  of  its 
vehicles  and  equipment,  and  periodic  review 
of  the  training  level  of  Its  personnel  and 
the  adequacy  of  its  dispatching  and  com- 
munications system; 

(2)  the  licensing  of  ambulance  drivers,  and 
of  ambulance  attendants  (taking  into  ac- 
count the  extent  to  which  they  meet  the 
standards  established  by  the  Director  with  re- 
spect to  level  of  medical  training) ; 

(3)  the  t\-pe  and  amount  of  equipment  to 
be  carr\d  aboard  ambulance  vehicles: 

(4)  adequate  liability  Insurance  to  cover 
ambulance  operations: 

(5)  the  performance  of  advisory  and  mon- 
itoring functions  by  physicians  in  connec- 
tion with  ambulance  operations; 

(6)  the  filing  of  reports  on  all  calls  to 
which  response  is  made  in  the  provision  of 
ambulance  services;  and 

(7)  the  revocation  of  licenses,  or  the  impo- 
sition of  other  penalties,  for  violation  of  any 
of  the  standards  established  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  OPERATION  OF  LOCAL 
AMBULANCE    SERVICES 

Sec  6.  (a)  In  order  to  make  funds  avail- 
able to  local  communities  and  regional  com- 
binations thereof  to  assist  them  in  the  de- 
velopment >nd  operation  of  ambulance  serv- 
ices m-'etlng  the  standards  perscribed  under 
section  5.  the  Director  Is  authorized  to  allot 
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funds  to  qualined  States  for  distribution 
among  their  political  subdivisions  as  pro- 
vided In  this  section. 

(b)(1)     The    Director    shall    allocate    and 
pay  to  each  State  which  qualifies  for  assist- 
ance under  this  section  with  respect  to  any 
fiscal  year,  from  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant   to    section    11(a)    for    such    year,    an 
amount  (based  on  the  population  of  the  State 
and    other   conditions,   such    as   population 
density  and  the  availability  of  physicians  and 
hospital  facilities,  demonstrating  or  bearing 
upon  the  adequacy  of  ambulance  services  in 
the  State)    which  reflects  the  needs  of  such 
State  and  its  political  subdivisions  for  im- 
proved   ambulance   services   relative   to   the 
corresponding  needs  in  other  qualified  States. 
(2)  A  State  Is  qualified  for  assistance  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year 
If  (and  only  if)   it  has  in  effect  throughout 
such  year  a  fully  Implemented  comprehen- 
sive ambul.ince  program,  submitted  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  and  approved  by  the 
Director,  which  provides  for  financial  as:;lst- 
ance  to  political  subdivisions  of  the  State  or 
regional   combinations   thereof   for   the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  ambulance  sen-- 
ices.  and  for  the  licensing  of  such  services, 
based  on  vehicle  design  standards,  personnel 
training    standards,    equipment    standards, 
and  other  standards  designed  and  established 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  ambulance  care, 
(c)  Subject  to  subsection  (d).  funds  made 
available   to   a   qualified    State   with    respect 
to  any  fiscal  year  under  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  disbursed  by  the  appropriate  agency  of 
such   State,   in  accordance  with  the  State's 
comprehensive   ambulance  pro'gram   and   on 
such  additional  terms  and  conditions  (con- 
sistent with  such  program)    as  such  agency 
deems  appropriate,  to  political  subdivisions 
of  the  State  or  regional  combinations  there-  . 
of    for    the    development    and    operation    of ' 
Improved  ambulance  services  by  or  under  the 
supervision  and  auspices  of  such  subdivisions 
or  combinations. 

(d)(1)  No  funds  shall  be  disbursed  by  a 
State  to  any  political  subdivision  or  regional 
combination  of  subdivisions  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  unless  and  until  the  Director  has 
speclficaUy  approved  such  disbursement  as 
suitably  contributing  to  the  achievement  of 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  on  the  basis  of  (A) 
reports  stibmltted  by  such  subdivision  or 
combination  along  with  its  application  for  • 
funds,  and  (B)  any  on-site  inspections,  re- 
view, and  other  Information  and  data  which 
the  Director  may  deem  necessary. 

(2)  The  amount  of  the  funds  disbursed  by 
a  State  to  any  political  subdivision  or  re- 
gional combination  of  subdivisions  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year 
for  the  development  and  operation  of  am- 
bulance services  shall  not  exceed  one-third 
of  the  costs  Incurred  or  to  be  incurred  by 
such  subdivision  or  combination  during  such 
year  for  the  development  and  operation  of 
such  services. 

(e)  Under  regiilations  prescribed  by  the 
Director,  any  funds  which  have  been  dis- 
bursed by  a  State  to  a  political  subdivision  or 
combination  of  subdivisions  with  respect  to 
any  fiscal  year  for  the  development  and  op- 
eration of  ambulance  services,  and  which  re- 
main unexpended  and  unobligated,  may  be 
withdrawn  from  such  subdivision  or  combi- 
nation (and  redistributed  to  other  political 
subdivisions  or  regional  combinations  of  sub- 
divisions in  that  State,  or  to  other  qualified 
States)  if  the  Director  deems  the  withdrawal 
of  such  funds  warranted  on  the  basis  of  sub- 
sequent inspections  made  or  information 
received. 
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in  any  political  subdivision  or  regional  com- 
bination of  political  subdivisions  In  a  quali- 
fied State  by  malclng  grants  to  such  subdivi- 
sion or  combination  of  subdivisions  for  the 
initial  purchase  of  ambulance  vehicles, 
equipment,  and  commurUcatlon  systems  to  be 
used  in  the  provision  of  ambulance  services 
by  or  under  the  supervision  and  auspices  of 
such  subdivision  or  combination.  A  grant  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  pur- 
chasing the  ambulance  vehicles,  equipment, 
and  communication  systems  Involved,  and 
shall  be  made  only  to  a  political  subdivision 
or  combination  of  political  subdivisions 
which  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Director  that,  with  the  acquisition  of 
such  vehicles,  equipment,  and  systems,  it  will 
rapidly  be  able  to  provide  ambulance  services 
fully  complying  with  the  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Director  under  section  5. 

TRANSFER     OF     CERTAIN     HIGHWAY     SAFETY 
FUNCTIONS  TO   DnjECTOR 

Sec.  8.  (a)  All  functions,  power,  and  duties 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  relating  to 
emergency  medical  services  (Standard  No. 
11)  which  are  being  exercised  under.  In  con- 
nection with,  or  as  a  part  of  the  Uniform 
Standards  for  State  Highway  Safety  Pro- 
grams are  transferred  to  and  vested  In  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, to  be  exercised  and  carried  out  by  him 
through  the  Director  and  the  facilities  and 
other  personnel  of  the  Administration. 

(b)  So  much  of  the  positions,  personnel, 
assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  property,  rec- 
ords, and  unexpended  balances  of  authoriza- 
tions, allocations,  and  other  funds  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Bureau  as  were  em- 
ployed, ^ijeld.  used,  or  available  for  use  ex- 
clusively S^sJ;Jrt  marl  ly  in  connection  with  the 
functions,  pa^«ere,  and  duties  transferred  hk 
subsection  (a)  Sitall  be  transferred  to  th?~, 
Secretary  of  Heal tlK  Education,  and  Welfare 
along  with  such  fVinctions,  powers,  and 
duties.  \ 

(c)  The  transfers  uttder  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  shall  be  made\  In  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  the  l&i rector  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  BuBget  may  prescribe 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  functions,  power, 
or  duty  transferred  by  subsection  (a)  and 
exercised  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  any  reference  in  any  law,  document, 
or  record  To  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
or  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  Director 
of  the  Emergency  Medlca,!  Services  Adminis- 
tration. 


titles  furnishing  such  services,  in  order  to 
ensure  that  the  requirements  of  this  sec 
tion  will  be  met  and  that  all  such  programs 
and  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  effectively  coordinated  with  a  view  to  the 
widest  possible  achievement  of  the  Duroosi. 
of  this  Act.  fu'pose 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  In  administering  the  provl- 
slons  of  this  Act,  the  Director  is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  anv 
other  agencies  of  the  United  States  and  of 
any  non-Federal  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  or  institutions,  in  accordance  with 
agreements  entered  into  between  the  Dl 
rector  and  the  heads  of  such  agencies  or 
institutions,  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  oth- 
erwlse. 

(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  conduct 
or  contract  with  others  to  conduct  studies 
and  research  projects  on  the  problems  and 
conditions  of  emergency  medical  care  and  on 
methods  of  upgrading  emergency  medical 
services.  Any  such  studies  or  projects  shall 
particularly  be  directed  toward  the  utiliza- 
tion of  technological  advances  In  the  im- 
provement of  ambulance  care. 

(c)  The  Director,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
this  Act. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  annually  submit 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a  full  and 
complete  report  on  activities  under  this  Act 
including  such  recommendations  as  he  may 
consider  necessary  or  desirable  for  legislative 
or  administrative  action  to  Improve  and  make 
more  effective  the  program  under  this  Act. 

AtTTHORIZATTON    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  n.  (a)  For  assistance  under  sections 
6  and  7,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973.  the  sum  of  $125,- 
000.000  for  the  fls<ral  year  ending  June  30 
1974.  and  the  sum  of  $150,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  3.  1975. 

(b)  For  other  expenses  incurred  by  the  Di- 
rector and  the  Administration  In  carrying 
out  this  Act,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $50,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1973,  the  sum  of 
$60,000,000  foor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974.  and  the  sum  of  $70,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975. 

(c)  Any  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, and  any  amounts  authorized  for  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  section  but  not  appro- 
priated may  be  appropriated  for  any  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  commencing  prior  to  July  1, 


APPLICATION    OF    STANDARDS    TO    FEDERAL 
PROGR\MS 


FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE    FOR     INITIAL     PURCHASE 
OF    AMBULANCE    EQUIPMENT 

Sec  7.  In  addition  to  providing  financial 
asslstar.ce  for  the  development  and  operation 
of  Improved  ambulance  services  under  sec- 
tion 6.  the  Director  is  authorized  to  assist  In 
the  establishment  of  new  ambulance  services 


Sec.  9.  (a)  The  standards  established  by 
the  Director  under  section  5  shall  apply  to 
and  govern  the  operation  of  all  ambulance 
and  ether  emergency  medical  services  which 
are  provided  or  assisted  in  any  way  under 
Federal  law  or  under  prigram.s  established, 
carried  on.  cr  supported  under  Federal  law. 

(b)  No  lean,  grant,  or  ether  assistance  In 
any  form  sball  be  prcvided  u-der  any  Fed- 
eral law.  directly  cr  indirectly,  to  anv  public 
or  private  agency,  organization,  vr  other  en- 
tity engaged  In  furnlshlrg  ambulance  serv- 
ices, or  to  any  State  or  local  governmental 
agency  exercising  Jurl-^d'ction.  control,  cr 
regulatory  authority  over  any  such  entity, 
unless  such  services  meet  the  applicable 
standards  established  by  the  Director  under 
section  5. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  consult  with  and 
provide  technical  and  other  pdv'ce  and  serv- 
ices to  the  heads  of  tho  varlou'?  Federal  de- 
partments and  agonc'es  having  jurisdiction 
over  programs  or  activities  involving  the 
provision  of  ambulance  or  nthcr  emergency 
medical  services  or  the  provision  of  assistance 
in  any  form,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  en- 


ECONOMISTS  ENEORSE  "JOBS  NOW" 
PROGRi^M  TO  PROVIDE  500,000 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  JOBS 

The  SPE.AICER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  1971,  I  introduced  legrislation,  H.R. 
12011,  that  would  create  500,000  fed- 
erally-financed public  service  jobs  by 
amending  and  expanding  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971— to  Congres- 
sional Record,  p.  44358.  This  legisla- 
tion is  c-sponsored  by  60  Democratic 
Ccncri-essmen,  and  is  being  introduced  in 
th?  Senate  today  by  Senator  Walter 
MoNDALE  and  20  other  Democratic  Sen- 
ators. The  60  Hou.se  cosponsors  are: 
List  op  Cosponsors 
James  Abourezk  (S.  Dak.).  Brock  Adams 
(Wash.).  Les  Aspin  (Wis.),  Herman  Badillo 
(N.Y.),  Nick  Beglch  (Alaska),  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham    (N.Y.).    Frank    J.    Brasco    (N.Y.), 
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Phillip  Burton  (Calif.) ,  Hugh  L.  Carey  (N.Y) . 
Charles  J.  Carney  (Ohio) . 

Frank  M.  Clark  (Pa.).  George  W.  Collins 
(HI.),  WUliam  R.  Cotter  (Conn.),  George  E. 
Danielson  (Calif.),  Ronald  V.  Dellums 
(Calif.),  Robert  P.  Drinan  (Mass.) ,  Thaddeus 
J.  Dulskl  (N.Y.).  Don  Edwards  (Calif.), 
Joshua  Eilberg  (Pa),  Walter  E.  Fauntroy 
(D.C.). 

William  D.  Ford  (Mich.),  Donald  M.  Eraser 
(Minn).  Sam  Gibbons  (Fla.),  Ella  T.  Grasso 
(Conn.),  wmiam  J.  Green  (Pa.),  Richard  T. 
Hanna  (Calif.),  Michael  Harrington  (Mass.), 
William  D.  Hathaway  (Maine) ,  Ken  Hechler 
(W.  Va),  Henry  Helstoskl  (N.J.). 

Joseph  E.  Karth  (Minn.),  Peter  N.  Kyros 
(Maine),  Robert  L.  Leggett  (Calif.),  Romano 
L.  MazzoU  (Ky.),  Uoyd  Meeds  (Wash.), 
Ralph  H.  Metcalfe  (HI.),  Abner  J.  Mlkva 
(HI.).  Parren  J.  Mitchell  (Md.),  Morgan  F. 
Murphy   (111.),  David  R.  Obey  (Wis.). 

Edward  J.  Patten  (N.J.),  Claude  Pepjjer 
(Fla. ) .  Bertram  L.  Podell  (N.Y.) ,  Melvln  Price 
(111.).  Charles  B.  Rangel  (N.Y.),  Peter  W. 
Rodlno.  Jr.  (N.J.).  Robert  A.  Roe  (N.J.). 
Bet.Jamin  S.  Rcsenthal  (N.Y.).  Edward  R. 
Roybal    (Calif.).  WlUlam  F.  Ryan    (N.Y.). 

Pernand  J.  St  Germain  (R.I.),  Paul  S. 
Sarbanes  (Md.),  John  F.  Selberllng  (Ohio), 
B.  F.  Sisk  (Calif.),  Louis  Stokes  (Ohio), 
Frank  Thompson,  Jr.  (N.J.),  Robert  O.  Tier- 
nan  (R.I.),  Charles  A.  Vanlk  (Ohio),  Jerome 
R.  Waldle  (Calif.),  Lester  L.  Wolff  (N.Y.). 

On  December  6,  I  wrote  to  a  niunber 
of  eminent  economists  seeking  their 
views  on  the  economic  merits  of  this 
"Jobs  Now"  program,  and  asking  their 
suggestions  for  possible  changes  and  im- 
provements in  the  bill. 

The  response  thus  far  has  been  en- 
couraging. 

Prom  Professor  James  Tobin  of  Yale 
University,  a  member  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  during  the 
Kennedy  administration : 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  your  proposal 
for  500,000  federally  financed  public  service 
Jobs. 

Piom  Professor  R.  A.  Gordon  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley: 

I  fully  support  your  amendments  to  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971. 

Prom  Dr.  Sar  A.  Levltan,  director  of 
the  Center  for  Manpower  Policy  Studies 
at  Greorge  Washington  University : 

I  believe  that  the  proposed  amendments  of 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  are 
grounded  In  Impeccable  logic  and  sound  eco- 
nomics. 

From  Professor  Robert  M.  Solow  of 
MIT: 

I  am  glad  to  endorse  H.R.  12011  as  an  effec- 
tive means  to  create,  badly  needed  Jobs. 

From  Robert  R.  Nathan : 

I  believe  that  such  a  program  Is  highly 
desirable  and  fully  merited  on  a  number  of 
grounds. 

From  Garth  L.  Mangum  of  the  Center 
for  Manpower  Policy  Studies  at  George 
Washington : 

I  wotild  be  happy  to  endorse  an  expajislon 
of  the  public  service  employment  provided 
under  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1971. 

Prom  V.  Lewis  Bassle,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Re- 
search at  the  University  of  nilnois: 

I  believe  this  proposal  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit  and  favor  It. 

From  Prof.  L«ster  Thurow  of  MIT: 


I  think  that  the  Idea  of  a  public  service 
Jobs  program  is  a  good  Idea  that  can  be  used 
■  as  an  antl-recesslonary  weapon. 

From  Prof.  Otto  Eckstein  of  Har- 
vard, a  member  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  during  the  Johnson 
administration : 

Under  the  present  circumstances.  It  Is  only 
common  sense  to  try  to  put  together  a  pro- 
gram which  would  use  federal  money  to  hire 
some  of  the  unemployed  to  help  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  public  services  provided  by 
the  states  and  localities. 

From  Prof.  Robert  Eisner  of  North- 
western University : 

I  can  report  general  sympathy  with  the  pro- 
posal to  create  additional  federally  financed 
public  service  Jobs. 

From  Prof.  Gardner  Ackley  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in  the 
Johnson  Administration : 

I . . .  favor  measures  which  will  quickly  and 
directly  Increase  employment,  and  yours  Is 
such  a  proposal. 

PRESENT     POLICIES     UNLIKELY     TO     REDUCE     UN- 
EMPLOYMENT 

Most  of  these  economists  made  the 
point  that  present  policies  and  programs. 
Including  the  current  token  130,000  job, 
public  service  jobs  program,  will  not  be 
enough  to  reduce  unemployment  signifi- 
cantly. 

Professor  Tobin:         ' 

In  my%plnlon  unemployment  Is  the  most 
serious  economic  problem  now  facing  the 
country,  and  even  the  most  optimistic  fore- 
casts for  1972  do  not  contemplate  substan- 
tial Improvement  In  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

Professor  Gordon: 

Given  the  Administration's  present  game 
plan,  few  economists  expect  unemployment 
to  be  as  low  as  5  percent  by  the  end  of  1972. 
The  consensus  among  76  forecasts  by  busi- 
ness, government,  labor,  and  academic  econ- 
omists puts  the  unemployment  rate  at  5.3 
per  cent  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1972.  and 
the  average  rate  for  the  entire  year  5.5  per 
cent. 

Professor  Eckstein: 

It  is  already  evident  that  a  major  unem- 
ployment problem  will  still  exist  a  year  from 
now,  and  our  projections  indicate  that  even 
m  1973  there  will  be  too  much  unemploy- 
ment. 

Professor  Ackley: 

My  own  present  forecast  Is  that  the  rate  of 
unemployment,  based  on  present  and  ex- 
pected Federal  policies.  Is  unlikely  to  fall 
much  below  5'/2  percent  by  the  end  of  1972. 
I  regard  this  prospect  as  unacceptab'e  and, 
Indeed,  socially  dangerous. 

Professor  Solow: 

I  fully  agree  that  the  Administration's  eco- 
nomic program  to  date  is  insufficiently  ex- 
pansionary, and  will  leave  us  with  a  hang- 
over of  excessive  unemployment  at  least  Into 
1973.  The  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1971  Is  obviously  utterly  Inadequate  to  the 
problem. 

Professor  Eisner: 

I  consider  the  current  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment, stUl  as  high  as  &'•[  by  last  reports,  a 
major  failure  of  our  economic  policy.  It  is 
Indeed  a  much  more  Important  failure  than 
the  rate  of  Inflation  which  has  apparently 
been  the  major  concern  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. Unemployment  means  a  real  loss 
m  current  output  and  untold  further  losses 
m  destroyed  human  capital. 


The  Administration's  presumed  efforts  to 
meet  the  problem  of  unemployment  have 
consisted  overwhelmingly  of  long  run  tilting 
of  the  tax  program  in  favor  of  business  and 
hence  the  generally  wealthy  owners  of  busi- 
ness. The  equipment  tax  credit  Is  quite  mis- 
named as  a  job  development  credit,  will  do 
little  to  relieve  short  run  problems  of  unem- 
ployment and  In  the  long  run  may  even  be 
counterproductive.  Similarly,  the  asset  de- 
preciation rat.ge  revisions  of  our  tax  laws  will 
mean  billions  of  dollars  of  lower  business 
taxes  and  hence  higher  earnings  and  capital 
gains  to  stockholders  but  relatively  little  for 
capital  expansion  and  even  less  for  employ- 
ment. 

Professor  Bassie: 

There  is  an  Immediate  need  for  reducing 
unemployment  and  nothing  in  the  present 
situation  indicates  that  this  need  will  be 
taken  care  of  automatically  by  other  pro- 
grams. An  unemployment  rate  of  six  percent 
Is  far  too  high,  and  I  think  that  attempts  to 
Justify  It  on  the  basis  that  the  teenagers, 
women,  and  other  unemployed  workers  are 
not  qualified  for  available  emploj-ment  are 
shocking  rationalizations. 

Unemployment  Is  not  likely  to  decrease  as 
a  result  of  general  economic  developments 
In  1972.  Business  prospects  are  not  favor- 
able. On  the  contrary,  we  shall  probably  ex- 
perience the  same  sickly  economic  perform- 
ance this  year  as  last. 

Mr.  Nathan: 

It  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  the  weak- 
est part  of  the  President's  program  of  Au- 
gust 15th.  1971  related  to  the  recovery  of 
the  economy  .  .  .  Therefore.  I  believe  It  Is 
Important  to  stimulate  the  economy  much 
further  than  Is  called  for  under  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 

"JOBS    NOW"    PROGRAM    IS    BEST    WAY    TO   CREATE 
JOBS    WITHOUT    INFLATION 

The  administration's  hope  that  un- 
employment can  be  reduced  by  simply 
running  enormous  budget  deficits  re- 
flects a  kind  of  vulgarized  Keynesian- 
Ism.  It  is  not  the  size  alone  of  the  budget 
deficit  that  is  crucial;  it  is  necessary  to 
pay  attention  also  to  the  kind  of  tax  and 
expenditure  policies  which  produce  the 
deficit.  To  take  an  extreme  example,  it 
would  without  doubt  create  a  very  large 
budget  deficit  if  all  those  earning  over 
$100,000  a  year  were  excused  from  pay- 
ing Federal  taxes  and  supplied  with 
free  yachts  by  the  government.  This 
might  create  a  few  jobs  for  yacht  build- 
ers and  deck  boys,  but  the  overall  im- 
pact on  the  unemployment  rate  would 
be  scarcely  measurable.  Job-creating  ef- 
forts must  be  direct  to  be  effective. 
Trickle-down  methods  may  be  congenial 
to  the  trlcklers,  but  they  are  not  much 
help  to  the  trlcklees. 

The  economists  who  commented  on 
the  "Jobs  Now"  program  frequently 
made  this  point,  emphasizing  that  an 
expanded  public  service  jobs  program 
was  the  kind  of  direct,  rifle-shot  method 
that  was  needed  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment quickly  and  without  inflationary 
side  effects. 

Professor  Bassie  put  it  this  way: 
Direct  employment  of  workers  as  In  your 
proposal  Is  the  most  effleclent  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  unemployment  problem.  For 
any  given  number  of  new  Jobs,  trickle-down 
procedures  are  more  costly — whether  by  tax 
relief,  subsidies,  or  expenditures  on  sophis- 
ticated programs  such  as  military-space  hard 
ware.  With  the  federal  deficit  running  at  a 
rate  of  over  $30  billion,  efficiency  in  job 
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creation  becomes  Increasingly  Important.  The 
use  of  Inefficient  methods  of  stimulating  em- 
ployment will  result  In  increasingly  greater 
deficits.  This  is  undesirable  because  building 
up  the  deficit  too  much  will  merely  replace 
one  kind  of  instability  with  another. 

Professor  Gordon  went  intx)  greater 
detail : 

Federal  financing  of  local  public  service 
Jobs  works  rapidly  to  increase  employment. 
Most  of  these  Job  slots  have  already  been 
designed  by  local  governments  but  have  been 
left  unfilled  due  to  lack  of  revenue.  As  soon 
as  Federal  funds  are  allocated,  local  gov- 
ernments can  immediately  begin  to  hire  In- 
dividuals for  these  positions.  This  direct  and 
immediate  hiring  contrasts  with  the  employ- 
ment effects  generated  either  by  Federal  pur- 
chases of  goods  and  services  or  by  Increased 
private  expenditures  resulting  from  a  tax  cut. 
Private  employers  do  not  necessarily  and  im- 
mediately respond  to  Increased  spending  by 
increasing  employment.  To  some  extent,  they 
can  reduce  Inventories.  Increase  hours  for 
the  existing  work  force,  and  even  raise  prices 
to  some  extent.  Only  gradually,  as  employers 
are  convinced  that  the  Increase  in  spending 
Is  permanent  and  as  they  come  more  effec- 
tively to  utilize  those  already  employed,  will 
they  hire  new  workers.  And  the  delays  in 
hiring  will  be  significant  as  the  Increase  In 
demand  works  Its  way  backward  from  re- 
tailers and  manufacturers  of  finished  goods 
to  the  suppliers  of  parts  and  raw  materials. 
In  contrast,  for  the  same  amount  of  govern- 
ment expenditure,  public  service  employ- 
ment would  put  a  larger  number  of  people 
to  work  considerably  more  promptly. 

Public  service  vacancies  bid  directly  for  the 
unemployed,  for  labor  which  by  definition  is 
in  surplus.  A  general  increase  in  spending, 
in  contrast,  bids  across  the  board  for  all 
kinds  of  labor  and  also  for  capital.  Skilled 
labor  is  likely  to  become  scarce  while  un- 
skilled labor  is  still  in  s\irplus.  The  increase 
in  demand  needed  to  absorb  the  unskilled 
presses  on  capacity,  tends  to  raise  prices  and 
creates  new  bottlenecks.  The  creation  of  low- 
skilled  public  service  Jobs  is  an  alternative 
to  this  Inflationary  expansion  of  general  de- 
mand. It  selectively  bids  for  the  labor  still 
In  surplus,  without  overbidding  for  skilled 
labor.  Thus,  it  is  the  best  way  to  achieve  low 
levels  of  unemployment  with  minimum  In- 
flation. 

Professor  Tobin  agreed: 

Your  proposal  has  the  special  merit  that 
these  Jobs  can  be  targeted  for  those  unem- 
ployed who  are  least  likely  to  be  put  to  work 
by  general  economic  recovery.  Experience 
shows  that  the  unemployment  of  these  dis- 
advantaged workers  does  very  little  to  retard 
wage  Inflation,  and  by  the  same  token  the 
creation  of  Jobs  to  employ  them  will  not 
significantly  increase  wage-inflationary  pres- 
sures. 

The  f«ll  text  of  all  the  letters  I  have 
received  thus  far  follows: 
Center  for  Manpower  Policy  Studies, 

Washington.  DC,  December  10, 1971. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.ihington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Reuss:  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  December  6,  I  would  be  happy 
to  endorse  an  expansion  of  the  public  serv- 
ice employment  provided  under  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971. 

The  present  program  has  proven  the  need 
and  the  potential.  Naturally  there  have  been 
a  few  areas  lagging  in  the  filling  of  their 
"slots"  and  there  have  been  a  few  abuses. 
But  these  are  minor  In  the  whole.  Most  Juris- 
dictions has  grasped  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide Jobs  for  their  unemployed  while  simul- 
taneously meeting  critical  need  for  public 
services.  In  the  areas  where  I  have  had  the 


opportunity  to  observe,  I  have  been  Im- 
pressed with  the  quality  and  usefulness  of 
the  Jobs  provided. 

No  one  knows  at  this  point  how  many  peo- 
ple can  be  usefully  absorbed  in  this  fashion 
but  It  is  apparent  that  it  is  far  more  than  at 
present  authorized.  As  you  have  wisely  ob- 
served. When  over  five  million  people  need 
Jobs  and  more  than  that  need  better  Jobs 
while  all  200  million  of  us  need  more  and 
Improved  public  services,  It  Is  only  logical  to 
marry  those  needs. 

In  an  economic,  if  not  budgetary  sense,  it  Is 
costless  to  employ  the  unemployed. 
Sincerely, 

Oarth  L.  Mancttm. 


Massachusetts       Institute       of 
Technology. 

Cambridge,  Mass..  December  10, 1971. 
Congressman  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Reuss:  This  letter  Is 
In  response  to  your  request  for  comments  on 
HR  12011. 

I  think  that  the  Idea  of  a  public  service 
Jobs  program  Is  a  good  Idea  that  can  be  used 
as  an  antl-recesslonary  weapon,  but  a  device 
that  should  not  be  thought  of  primarily  as  a 
countercyclical  weapon.  To  limit  it  to  coun- 
tercyclical periods  would  be  to  destroy  Its 
usefulness. 

First,  the  goods  and  services  that  are  to  be 
provided  are  needed  In  full  employment  pe- 
riods as  well  as  periods  of  unemployment. 

Second,  bureautlcally.  It  Is  very  difficult 
to  make  programs  rise  and  fall  with  the  busi- 
ness cycle. 

Third,  there  are  a  large  number  of  people 
who  want  to  work,  but  need  semi-sheltered 
employment  In  that  they  cannot  earn  above 
poverty  lines  Incomes  In  the  private  economy 
even  In  periods  of  full  employment.  In  a 
work-ethlc  economy,  governments  should 
seek  to  fulfill  these  desires  to  work. 

Fourth,  to  provide  motivation  for  learning 
new  skills  and  for  doing  a  good  Job,  It  Is 
necessary  to  convince  the  workers  that  they 
are  doing  something  important  with  a  future. 
If  the  program  Is  to  be  abandoned  when- 
ever unemployment  hits  4.0  percent,  they 
will  all  know  that  they  are  not  doing  any- 
thing worth  doing.  Like  some  of  our  current 
programs.  It  will  become  a  defacto  Income 
transfer    program    and    nothing    more. 

As  a  consequence.  I  do  not  like  the  pro- 
vision calling  for  the  elimination  of  the  pro- 
gram when  unemployment  hits  4.0  percent. 
Such  a  provision  is  also  partly  unnecessary 
since  the  number  of  people  wanting  such 
Jobs  will  drop  as  private  Job  opportunities 
expand  as  the  economy  reaches  and  exceeds 
4.0  percent  unemployment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lester  C.  Thurow, 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Management. 

Harvard  UNrvERsiTY. 
Department  of  Economics. 
Cambridge.  Mass..  December  16,  1971. 
Congressman  Henry  S.  Reuss. 
House   of   Representatives,    Rayburn   House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Henry:    Thank   you  for  sending  me 
the    material    on    the    legislation    to    create 
500,000  federally  financed  public  service  Jobs. 
It  Is  already  evident  that  a  major  unemploy- 
ment problem  will  stiU  exist  a  year  from  now, 
and   our    projections    indicate   that   even   in 
1973  there  will  be  too  much  unemployment. 
At   the  same  time,   the  ability  of  state  and 
local  governments  to  provide  public  services 
has  been  severely  affected   by  the   recession 
and  the  slow  recovery.  Revenues  have  fallen 
far     short     of     normal     growth,     education 
budgets  have  been  cut.  and  the  average  effec- 
tive tax  rates  on  the  property  base  and  other 
traditional  revenue  sources  have  gone  up. 

Under     these     circumstances,     it     is     only 
common  sense  to  try  to  put  together  a  pro- 


gram which  would  use  federal  money  to  hire 
some  of  the  unemployed  to  help  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  public  services  provided  by 
the  states  and  localities.  Such  a  program 
solves  two  problems   with   one  stroke. 

There  still  are  some  unsolved  problems  In 
the  design  of  an  effective  program.  The  Initial 
program  under  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971  spreads  the  money  thinly  over  a 
large  fraction  of  all  localities,  so  that  the 
administrative    burden    in    terms   of   grant 
applications,    community    coordination    for 
Joint  applications,  screening  of  numerous  Job 
applicants  and  selection  of  positions  to  be 
filled  has  become  totally  out  of  line  with  the 
magnitudes    of    the    grants    actually    belng^ 
made.  This  at  least  has  been  the  experience^ 
that  I  could  observe  In  my  own  home  area.  A^'CS">, 
larger  program,  administered  with  objectives/ 
more  clearly  defined.  Is  likely  to  show  bsiii/ 
results. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Otto  Eckstein. 

Robert  R.  Nathan  Associates.  Inc.. 
Washington.  DC.  December  22.  197 j 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Henry:  I  have  your  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 6th  concerning  the  legislation  you  have 
Introduced  to  create  a  half  million  FederaUy 
financed  public  service  Jobs.  I  believe  that 
such  a  program  is  highly  desirable  and  fully 
merited  on  a  number  of  grounds. 

First  of  all.  it  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that 
the  weakest  part  of  the  President's  program 
of  August  15th.  1971  related  to  the  recovery 
of  the  economy.  There  can  be  a  great  deal 
of  controversy  about  the  techniques  under 
which  stabilization  was  to  be  pursued  and 
Is  being  pursued  and  also  concerning  the 
techniques  in  the  International  exchange  and 
trade  field  but  these  can  be  corrected.  How- 
ever. I  think  that  there  was  a  negative  ele- 
ment In  the  expansion  program  and.  even 
though  It  did  appear  that  for  a  time  Con- 
gress might  rescue  the  program  by  changing 
the  emphasis  in  the  President's  proposals, 
this  does  not  now  seem  likely  to  take  place. 
Therefore.  I  believe  it  Is  Important  to  stimu- 
late the  economy  much  further  than  is 
called  for  under  the  President's  program. 

What  is  particularly  distressing  is  the  em- 
phasis in  the  President's  program  of  private 
spending  over  public  spending.  Every  time 
we  need  a  stimulus  In  the  economy  there  is 
too  much  emphasis  on  tax  reduction  and  not 
enough  on  spending  for  truly  essential  pub- 
lic needs.  It  wouldn't  be  so  bad  to  provide 
the  tax  relief  for  the  very  low  or  lower  middle 
income  levels  but  we  are  giving  huge  tax 
benefits  to  the  higher  Income  groups  as  well 
as  to  corporations  and  this  is  going  to  Impair 
public  revenue  resources  for  a  long  time  to 
come  and  make  It  difficult  to  undertake  the 
essential  public  facility  and  public  service 
program  so  desperately  needed. 

I  agree  that  there  are  many,  many  public 
services  that  are  being  neglected  and  that  a 
half  a  million  Jobs  could  do  a  great  deal  to 
Improve  our  environment  and  to  provide 
much  greater  satisfaction  and  to  fulfill  many 
of  our  unsatisfied  public  wants.  It  certainly 
Is  a  direct  and  desirable  way  to  reduce  un- 
employment and  it  will  serve  the  country's 
needs  more  fully  than  practically  any  other 
method. 

I  would  add  another  point  concerning  the 
relationship  between  economic  expansion 
and  stabilization.  We  do  have  tremendous 
underutillzatlon  of  capacity  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  rapid  recovery  will  bring 
with  It  a  very  rapid  and  sustained  rise  In 
the  rate  of  output  per  man  hour.  This  sharp 
Increase  in  productivity  should  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  slow  the  pace  of  price  increase 
quite  materially  and  help  overcome  Infla- 
tion. There  isn't  much  prospect  for  excess 
aggregate  demand  for  the  next  year  or  prob- 
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ably  two  years  and  therefore  quick  expan- 
sion will  stimulate  productivity  and  the  price 
stability. 

You  have  emphasized  the  Important  ele- 
ment of  equity  and  this  certainly  Is  deserv- 
ing of  serious  consideration.  Tax  reductions 
seep  through  to  the  unemployed  In  a  slow 
and  highly  uncertain  and  often  purely 
spurious  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  pro- 
viding public  Jobs  means  direct  assistance 
to  those  who  are  unemployed  and  in  need  of 
an  income.  It's  an  equitable  way  to  afford 
opportunities  for  the  less  fortunate  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  production  of  our  economy 
and  also  It  will  provide  the  kinds  of  goods 
and  services  needed  by  so  many  people  as  dis- 
tinct from  helping  those  at  the  top  and  hop- 
ing that  benefits  will  trickle  down. 

There  Is  perhaps  only  one  thought  I  might 
suggest  and  that  would  be  for  pushing  the 
program  up  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  two  years  for  which  pro- 
vision is  made.  I  think  we  need  more  Jobs 
in  '72.  The  year  '73  is  still  somewhat  un- 
certain and.  while  I  do  believe  that  continued 
public  service  employment  will  be  needed. 
It  may  well  be  that  If  this  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram and  others  like  It  are  introduced  early 
In  1972.  there  may  be  some  vigorous  overall 
expan-sion  which  might  necessitate  a  level- 
ing off  or  a  decline  In  such  program  in  '73. 
Therefore,  the  levels  for  1973  should  be  sub- 
ject to  some  flexibility  as  the  measures  of 
economic  activity  are  made  available. 

I  think  on  the  whole  you  are  proposing 
something  exceedingly  worthwhile  and  I 
hope  it  gets  positive  and  widespread  support. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  R.  Nathan. 


Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology,   Department    op    Eco- 
nomics, J^ 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  December  23, 1971. 
Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss. 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Reuss:    Thank  you  for  sending 

me  material  en  H.R.  12011.  I  fully  agree  that 

the   Administration's   economic  program  to 

,    date  is  insufficiently  expansionary,  and  will 

1   leave  us  with  a  hangover  of  excessive  unem- 

i  Dloyment  at  least  into  1973.  The  Emergency 

Employment  Act  of  1971  is  obviously  utterly 

Inadequate   to   the  jjroblem.   I   am   glad   to 

endorse  H.R.  12011  as  an  effective  means  to 

create  badly   needed   Jobs — badly   needed   In 

two  senses. 

I'm  not  In  any  position  right  how  to  pro- 
duce a  careful  analysis.  Two  thoughts  occur 
to  me.  however.  The  first  Is  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  unlikely  to  let  January  go  by  with- 
out some  expansionary  moves  in  the  Budget. 
He  an  hardly  want  to  face  the  November 
election  with  unemployment  still  at  some 
S'/j'^  of  the  labor  force.  Budget  moves  made 
in  January,  however,  are  unlikely  to  have 
much  effect  on  the  economy  by  Fall.  Your 
legislation  has  the  merit  that  If  the  ad- 
ministrative details  are  already  working 
smoothly,  if  states  and  localities  already 
have  a  list  of  Jobs  *hey  would  like  to  fill 
under  the  law,  then  a  Job  Is  created  as  soon 
as  a  man  or  woman  Is  hired.  If  the  President 
Implicitly  or  explicitly  acknowledges  the 
need  for  stimulation  in  January,  you  could 
perhaps  press  this  legislation  as  one  of  the 
few  devices  that  can  have  a  quick  effect. 
I  Will  this  appeal  to  the  President?  I  doubt 
it.) 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make  has 
to  do  with  the  wage  to  be  paid  people  hired 
under  the  legislation.  I  don't  remember  what 
the  Act  Itself  specifies.  Discussion  of  em- 
ployment guarantees  usually  talks  about  pay- 
ing the  statutory  minimum  wage.  This  has 
the  advantage  that  It  Interferes  very  little 
4»wlth  private  employment.  One  must  remem- 
*ber  that  an  effective  guarantee  of  employ- 
ment at  a  specified  wage  means  that  no 
lower  wage  can  be  paid  by  anyone  who  hopes 


to  find  workers.  The  disadvantage  of  paying 
the  minimum  wage  Is  that  some  of  the  Jobs 
available  would  "naturally^'  pay  more.  Per- 
haps some  method  of  Job 
be  found  for  setting  wages 
this  problem  needs  study. 
With  best  wishes  for  the  li 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  M.  Solow. 


sification  could 
I  merely  suggest 

ilation. 


The  University  of  Michigan, 

Department  op  Economics, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich..  January  3,  1972. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Reuss:  I  am  happy  to  reply  to 
your  letter  of  December  6,  asking  my  views  on 
the  merits  of  your  bill,  H.R.  12011,  amending 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971. 

My  position  on  this  proposal  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

1.  My  own  present  forecast  is  that  the  rate 
of  unemployment,  based  on  present  and  ex- 
pected Federal  policies,  is  unlikely  to  fall 
much  below  5'/2%  by  the  end  of  1972.  I 
regard  this  prospect  as  unacceptable  and, 

2.  I  therefore  favor  measuers  which  will 
quickly  and  directly  Increase  employment, 
and  yours  Is  such 'a  proposal.  The  Emergency 
Employment  Program  has  the  great  merit 
that  its  effects  automatically  terminate  once 
an  adequate  number  of  Jobs  becomes  avail- 
able from  other  sources.  I  believe,  however, 
that  your  proposal  to  reduce  from  4'2  to  4% 
the  unemployment  level  which  will  termi- 
nate the  program  is  mistaken,  and  I  would 
oppose  this  part  of  your  bill. 

3.  I  have  two  reservations.  It  Is  conceiv- 
able— although  I  do  not  expect  it — that  the 
Administration's  Budget  for  1972-73  might 
Involve  so  large  a  proposed  increase  In  ex- 
penditures or  reduction  In  taxes  as  to  change 
materially  the  outlook  for  economic  expan- 
sion and  employment  growth.  In  that  event, 
your  proposal  might  appear  unnecessary  or 
even  unwise.  My  only  other  reservation  re- 
lates to  the  ability  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  make  good  use  of  the  expanded 
funds  provided.  It  Is  my  Impression  that 
some  localities  have  apparently  still  not  used 
the  funds  made  available  under  the  Act. 
However.  I  am  not  In  a  position  to  evaluat« 
the  significance  of  this  failure  on  a  national 
basis. 

With  warm  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Gardner  Ackley. 
Henry  Carter  Adams  University  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Economy. 


Center  for  Manpower  Policy  Studies. 

Washington,  DC,  January  5,  1972. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Reuss:  In  response  to 
your  recent  request  Inviting  commenlfe  on 
H.R.  12011,  I  believe  that  the  projxwed 
amendments  of  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  are  grounded  in  Impeccable  logic  and 
sound  economics.  Based  on  the  persuasive 
assumption  that  the  best  way  to  combat  un- 
employment Is  to  create  Jobs,  the  bill  pro- 
poses a  direct  attack  on  the  problems  of  un- 
employment. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  has  amply 
demonstrated  the  flaws  of  the  conventional 
wisdom  about  the  snail's  pace  of  governmen- 
tal activity.  Government  can  act  not  only  as 
fact  but  more  massively  than  can  private 
decisionmakers.  Within  four  months  after 
Congress  appropriated  funds  for  the  Etoer- 
gency  Employment  Act.  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments hired  some  79.000  persons,  most  of 
whom  would  have  been  unemployed  in  the 
absence  of  the  legislation:  and  many  more 
could  have  been  hired  If  funds  were  avail- 
able. Obviously,  much  unemployment  would 
have  been  avoided  during  1971  If  President 

Nixon  had   not  vetoed  the  Emplojrment  and 
Manpower  Act  of  1970. 


By  providing  a  trigger  mechanism  which 
would  automatlcaJty  release  federal  funds 
when  unemploymena  rises  alx)ve  4  percent. 
H.R.  12011  avoids  future  debate  about  the 
need  to  create  public  employment  and  saves 
future  administrations  from  the  emt>arras5- 
ment  of  admitting  that  the  economy  Is  not 
functioning  as  well  as  it  might. 

Although  H.R.  12011  has  much  to  contrib- 
ute, it  suffers  from  a  familiar  ailment  of 
promising  more  than  it  can  deliver.  Although 
H.R.  12011  mi\y  be  an  effective  weapon  to 
fight  unemployment,  the  bill  as  It  now  stands 
lacks  the  flexibility  necessary  In  a  counter- 
cyclical tool.  Section  5  of  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  would  trigger  $3  billion  of  pub- 
lic employment  expenditures  as  long  as  un- 
employment remains  above  4  percent,  but 
would  become  completely  Inoperative  when 
unemployment  falls  below  that  level.  The 
annual  outlays  for  public  employment  would 
remain  unchanged  If  unemployment  remains 
at  4.1  percent  or  rises  to  5  or  6  percent.  The 
formula  should  be  revised  to  avoid  the  notcli 
problem  of  an  abrupt  cutoff  of  federal  aid 
when  unemployment  drops  below  4  percent 
and  also  the  danger  that  the  emergency  em- 
ployment subsidies  might  become  a  source  of 
inflation. 

jaaere  Is  a  very  definite  limit  to  the  number 
of  useful  Jobs  that  can  be  created  en  sliort 
notice,  and  the  number  of  Jobs  generated  by 
the  federal  government  should  vary  with  the 
extent  of  unemployment.  The  trigger  mech- 
anism proposed  In  Section  5(b)  could  be  per- 
fected by  adjusting  the  amount  of  funds  re- 
leased according  to  the  level  of  "excessive" 
unemployment.  TTie  amended  Act  might  pro- 
vide that  enough  funds  be  triggered  to  ab- 
sorb a  given  percentage  of  the  total  Job  de- 
ficiency. In  round  figures,  the  "interim  goal" 
of  4  percent  unemployment  connotes  3  2 
million  persons  unemployed.  Thus,  at  the 
current  (December  1971)  level  of  unemploy- 
ment, there  Is  a  1.6  million  Job  deficit.  At 
$8,000  annually  per  Job.  as  suggested  in  the 
illustrative  material  explaining  H.R.  12011, 
the  cost  of  absorbing  the  total  excess  unem- 
ployment would  be  $12.8  billion.  For  the  fed- 
eral government  to  generate  enough  employ- 
ment to  absorb  one-fourth  of  this  excess 
unemployment,  the  annual  price  tag  would 
be  $3.2  billion. 

There  should  be  little  concern  that  the 
need  for  the  additional  funds  would  suddenly 
disappear  because  experience  has  shown  that 
unemployment  is  slow  to  drop  during  a  period 
nf  recovery.  The  federal  funcls  could  not  rnlv 
help  unemployed  workers  but  also  provide 
needed  public  services. 

Provision  should  be  made,  however,  to  ad- 
just gradually  to  the  reduction  In  unemploy- 
ment. Consequently.  If  unemployment  drops 
by  the  end  of  1972  to  5  percent,  for  example, 
then  the  excess  forced  Idleness  would  amount 
to  800.000:  If  the  federal  government  should 
provide  for  only  one-quarter  of  all  the  un- 
employed, the  annxial  federal  oiitlav.e  for  1973 
would  be  reduced  to  $1.6  billion  ($8,000  per 
job  for  200.000  unemploved) . 

Many  unemploved  will  remain  stranded  In 
deoressed  area? — either  complete  labor  mar- 
kets for  central  cities — when  unemployment 
drops  below  4  percent  These  unemployed  will 
be  provided  for  under  Section  6.  Here  again 
the  flat  $1  billion  appropriation  might  be  ad- 
Justed  In  accordance  with  the  formula  pro- 
posed for  Section  5. 

The  desirability  of  making  every  commu- 
nity with  a  thousand  unemployed  persons 
eligible  to  apply  directly  for  emergency  em- 
ployment funds  Is  alFO  open  to  question.  Al- 
though this  provision  is  not  much  different 
from  the  current  measure  which  allows  com- 
munities with  a  population  of  75.000  to  ap- 
ply directly  for  aid.  It  seems  to  complicate 
unnecessarily  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. Under  the  amended  pro'vlslon.  a  com- 
munity with  a  population  of  60.000  would 
yield,  on  the  average,  a  labor  force  of  24.000 

and.     at     4.2     percent     unemployment     rate. 
would  qualify  for  direct  assistance.  But  If 
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unemployment  drops  to  4.1  percent,  the  com- 
munity would  no  longer  be  eligible  for  di- 
rect assistance.  Obviously,  if  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  higher,  even  smaller  communi- 
ties would  be  eligible  for  assistance.  Chang- 
ing economic  conditions  would  therefore 
make  some  communities  Ineligible  for  direct 
assistance  as  their  economic  conditions  Im- 
prove. Such  potential  volatility  would  be  a 
fvirther  obstacle  to  orderly  administration  of 
the  Binergency  Employment  Act.  The  surer 
responsiveness  to  local  needs  promised  by 
greater  decentralization  must  be  balanced 
against  the  administrative  benefits  of  more 
centralization.  Direct  pass-through  to  com- 


wouJd  provide  an  automatic  flscai  corrective 
to  unemployment  elsewhere.  Per  the  In- 
creased government  employment  would  not 
only  relieve  unemployment  directly  but 
would  Increase  aggregate  spending  and  thus 
Increase  the  private  demand  for  goods  and 
services,  thus  indirectly  Increasing  private 
employment. 

It  would  of  course  be  important  that  such 
public  employment  not  be  wasteful.  There 
Is  much  in  the  way  of  provision  of  public 
demand  planning  for  such  public  production 
so  that  public  service  Jobs  can  prove  reward- 
ing to  the  Individual  and  fruitful  to  society. 
There  shoiUd  also  be  provlslooa  of  adequate 


munitles  of  75,000  population  already  yields      training  facilities  so  that  applicants  for  pub       menis   in   general,    me     white   sc 
some   700   direct   prime  sponsors.   The  goal      He  service  jobs  who  are  not  qualified  for  nub-     ®^°"'  "neglects  itself  too;   it  does 


should  be  to  reduce  paper  shuffling  and  red 
tape  rather  than  to  compwund  the  difficulties 
of  the  federal  administrators  in  helping  the 
unemployed. 

The  need  for  Job  creation  when  unemploy- 
ment rise^  above  an  acceptable  level  is  per- 
suasive. Such  a  bill  might  have  avoided 
billions  of  dollars  of  deficit  financing  which 
spurred  Inflation  and  the  current  regrettable 
controls.  With  the  wisdom  of  hindsight,  we 
can  assert  that  if  H.R.  12011  had  been  in 
effect  two  years  ago  when  the  recession  be- 
gan it  would  have  been  sound  economic 
policy. 

Sincerely, 

Sar  a.  Levttan. 


qualified  for  pub- 
lic services  employment  or  perhaps  any  other 
employment  can  receive  appropriate  prepa- 
ration. This  training  would  Itself  be  treated 
as  employment  in  production  by  government 
of  the  human  capital  that  Is  so  important 
to  long  term  growth  and  prosperity. 

I  hope  this  is  of  help  to  you.  Please  let  me 
Know  if  I  can  be  of  any  other  assistance  by 
way  of  correspondence  or  personal  appear- 


January  31,  1972 

Although  governments  alone  are  the  poten- 
tial entrepreneurs,  they  could  enlist  exten- 
sive private  participation  on  a  contract  basis 
These  government-operated  or  government- 
sponsored  undertakings  could  provide  on- 
the-job  training  opportunities  and  career 
ladders  for  new  workers  as  well  as  Jobs  for 
better  qualified  manual,  service,  office,  tech- 
nical, professional,  and  managerial  employ- 
ees. But,  of  course,  time  would  still  be  re- 
quired— and  a  "new  will,"  too — to  meet  these 
long-neglected  public  needs.  Thus,  "new 
will"  Is  demonstrably  absent  to  meet  peren- 
nlal,  accumulating,  public-service  require- 
ments  In   general.   The   "white   society,"  in 

It  does  not  tend 
to  neglect  the  area  of  the  Kerner  Commis- 
sion's primary  concern  on  racist  grounds 
merely. 


Sincerely, 


Robert  Eisner, 
Professor  of  Economics. 


Northwestern  University, 
Department  or  Economics, 
Evanston.  III.,  January  7,  1972. 
Hon.   Henry   S.  Reuss. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Henry:  While  I  am  not  able  to  re- 
spond In  detail.  I  can  report  general  sym- 
pathy with  the  profKJsal  to  create  additional 
federally  financed  public  service  Jobs. 

I  consider  the  current  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment, still  as  high  as  6'e  by  last  reports,  a 
major  failure  of  our  economic  policy.  It  Is 
Indeed  a  much  more  Important  failure  than 
the  rate  of  inflation  which  has  apparently 
been  the  major  concern  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. Unemployment  means  a  real  loss 
in  current  output  and  untold  further  losses 
in  destroyed  human  capital. 

The  Administration's  presumed  efforts  to 
meet  the  problem  of  unemployment  have 
consisted  overwhelmingly  of  a  long  rtm  tilt- 
ing of  the  tax  program  In  favor  of  business 
and  hence  the  generally  wealthy  owners  of 
business.  The  equipment  tax  credit  is  quite 
misnamed  as  a  Job  development  credit,  will 
do  little  to  relieve  short  run  problems  of 
unemployment  and  In  the  long  run  may 
even  be  counterproducUve.  Similarly,  the 
asset  depreciation  range  revisions  of  our  tax 
laws  will  mean  billions  of  dollars  of  lower 
business  taxes  and  hence  higher  earnings  and 
capital  gains  to  stockholders  but  relatively 
little  for  capital  expansion  and  even  less  for 
employment. 

While  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  should  be 
directed  to  maintaining  full  employment  by 
a  variety  of  means,  including  adequate  stim- 
ulus to  private  demand  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices. I  have  long  felt  that  government  has  a 
particular  obligation  to  provide  employment 
as  well  as  an  obligation  to  provide  the  public 
goods,  which  we  cannot  expect  from  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy.  We  have  final- 
ly apparently  broken  the  ties  of  the  dollar 
to  gold  and  in  a  sense  it  has  no  formal 
backing.  What  better  becking  than  the  value 
of  human  labor? 

I  would  argue  that  the  government  should 
be  ready  to  buy  labor  services  at  some  fixed 
price  scaling  up  from  the  minimum  wage. 
No  person  should  be  involuntarily  unem- 
ployed. If  he  can  find  no  better  alternative,  he 
should  always  be  able  to  get  employment 
from  the  government. 

Ideally.  I  would  have  no  limit  on  the 
amount  of  such   employment  available.   It 


Irving  H.  Siecel. 
Consulting  Economist, 
Bethcsda.  Md,  January  10   1979 
Hon.  Hen6y  S.  Reuss. 
House  of  Representatives, 
U.S.  Congress. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D^R  Mr.  Reuss:  This  replies  to  your  letter 
or  December  6  regarding  H.R.  12011. 

Since  I  expect  the  national  unemployment 
rate  to  remain  above  4  percent  and  many 
local  rates  to  remain  above  6  percent  in  the 
next  few  years  despite  a  broad  gain  in  eco- 
nomic activity,  I  do  not  Uiink  that  the  coun- 
try would  best  be  served  by  the  mere  revision 
and  enlargement  of  an  "emergency"  act  ad- 
dressed to  a  "temporary"  (if  not  "transi- 
tional )  problem  and  promising  "counter- 
cyclical" benefits. 

There  is  room  indeed  for  a  sizable  non- 
emergency, long-term  "public  service"  job 
program  designed  to  overcome  our  well-ad- 
vertised domestic  blights,  but  such  a  pro- 
gram should  envisage  government  as  "em- 
ployer of  first  resort",  not  last  resort.  I  spelled 
out  this  preferred  government  role  In  my 
testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee on  the  Kerner  Report  in  1968  and  In 
a  paper  published  by  the  Committee  in  the 
hearings  on  the  1970  Economic  Report  (Ex- 
hibits A  and  B,  respectively) . 

If  requested,   I  shall   be  glad   to  amplify 
these  brief  remarks. 
Sincerely, 

Irving  H.  Siecel. 

Exhibit  A 
Excerpt  from  statement  by  I.  H.  Slegel  be- 
fore  the  Joint   Economic  Committee    pub- 
lished     In      Employment     and      Manpower 


Exhibit  B 
Excerpt  from  paper  by  I.  H.  Siegel  and 
A.  H.  Belitsky,  "The  Chapglng  Form  and 
Status  of  Labor",  prepareil  for  Journal  of 
Economic  Issues.  March  1970.  and  also  pub- 
lished by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in 
The  1970  Economic  Report  of  the  President 
Part  2,  1970,  pp.  405-414: 

The  most  significant  change  that  we  ex- 
pect Is  the  emergence  of  government — fed- 
eral,  state,   and  local — as  a  dominant  em- 
ployer of  first  resort   (not  "last  resort")   in 
meeting  critical   and   social   needs.   Govern- 
ment Is  the  natural  medliun  for  improving 
the  quality  of  living  on  behalf  of  society  at 
large.  It  is  the  logical  agent  of  the  people 
for  the  performance  of  tasks  that  would  not 
normally  attract  private  firms.  Such  tasks 
may  lack  clear  profitability,  or  require  large 
capital  outlays  for  long  periods,  or  demand 
a  coordination  of  opposing  interests.  Indeed, 
government  could  collaborate  with  private 
companies   in  setting  up   Joint  ventures  of 
appropriate  structure,  power,  and  scope  for 
the  achievement  of  public  objectives.  Prece- 
dents already  exist   that  offer  suitable  In- 
centives for  private   participation.   Collabo- 
rative   public    ventures    that    Involve   more 
than  one  governmental  Jurisdiction  are  also 
familiar,   and    their   proliferation   could   be 
encouraged  by  the  adoption  of  various  reve- 
nue-sharing schemes.  Incidentally,  although 
we  say  "employer  of  first  resort,"  we  do  not 
mean  the  term  to  exclude  related  roles  of 
governmental  leadtershlp — for  example,  as  fi- 
nancier or  guarantor. 

In  seeking  amenities  for  themselves 
through  government,  majorities  would  also 
Improve  the  quality  of  living  for  others — 
and  significantly  strengthen  the  sense  of 
community  In  additional  ways.  In  particular, 
majorities  would  be  opening  up  realistic 
paths  for  the  Incorpwratlon  of  the  disad- 
vantaged Into  the  larger  economic,  social. 
and  political  life.  Thus,  the  ptu^ult  of  com- 
prehensive, non-crash  programs  to  impnxve 
air  and  water  supplies,  to  revive  cities,  to 
make  adequate  health  care  widely  available, 
and  so  forth  would  Incidentally  provide 
"meaningful"  training  situations  and  career 
ladders  for  the  less  skilled  and  less  educated 


J/i,ort  „V.L'v„.'^''f-7."l?"f51^  °f  '.'''     '^^'^bers  Of   the  labor  force.  These  special 


Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders.  1968,  pp.  129-138: 

A  comment  is  required  on  public-service 
jobs.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  only  of  new  low- 
skil!  and  low-training  employment  oppor- 
tunities when  we  consider  the  Induction  of 
the  hard-core  unemployed  into  the  world  of 
work.  Actually,  significant  Jobs  could  be  pro- 
vided for  a  very  wide  assortment  of  occupa- 
tions and  at  all  levels  of  skill  if  the  various 
layers  of  government  saw  themselves  as  the 
logical  employers  of  first  resort,  not  last 
resort,  for  certain  services  that  the  private 
sector  cannot  or  would  not  normally  supply 
These  new  or  expanded  services  pertain  to 
health,  education,  antipollution,  recrea- 
tion, police  and  fire  protection,  mail  deliv- 
ery, urban  development  and  reconditioning, 
and  many  other  categories  of  public  interest! 


opp>ortunities  could  not  be  prestigmatized  as 
low-grade  since  government  would  be  func- 
tioning as  the  instrument  of  first  resort  for 
meeting  widely  recognized  problems  en- 
dowed with  new  high  priority. 

The  corrective  programs,  furthermore, 
would  entail  the  definition  of  jobs  and  the 
hiring  of  employees  over  a  wide  spectrum  of 
skills,  occupations,  and  salaries.  Eklucated 
social  dropouts  and  volunteers  could  be  ac- 
commodated, in  addition  to  the  disadvan- 
taged, In  work  having  clear  social  Impor- 
tance. Furthermore,  many  Initial  volunteer 
tasks  could  be  supplemented  with  ladders  to 
subprofesslonal  and  professional  employ- 
ment; the  provision  of  pay  could  help  assure 
a  sufficient  supply  of  personnel.  The  new 
respectability  of  the  entire  prublic  enterprise 
would  spread  to  all  the  parts. 


January  31,  1972 
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University  of  California. 
Department  of  Economics, 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  January  17,  1972. 
The  Honorable  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Reuss:  This  Is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  December  6,  in  which  you 
request  my  views  regarding  new  legislation 
which  you  have  Introduced  to  amend  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971  and 
thereby  create  500.000  new  federally  financed 
public  service   Jobs. 

I  fully  support  your  amendments  to  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971.  I  do  so 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  the  Admin- 
istration's fiscal  measures  will  not  bring 
unemployment  down  to  a  satisfactorily  low 
level,  and  It  will  take  a  relatively  long  time 
to  bring  about  even  this  reduction  In  unem- 
ployment. Secondly,  the  creation  of  Feder- 
ally financed  public  service  Jobs  will  rapidly 
Increase  employment.  Third,  this  employ- 
ment Increase  should  generate  minimal  In- 
flationary pressures.  Fourth,  public  service 
Jobs  aimed  at  the  unskilled  should.  In  my 
opinion,  be  a  permanent  component  of  our 
stabilization  policy,  not  transitory.  Fifth,  the 
services  created  by  these  Jobs  are  urgently 
needed  at  the  local  level.  Sixth,  there  will 
be  no  problem  of  absorbing  this  labor  with 
100 '^;  Federal  financing,  in  the  range  of 
500.000  Jobs.  Seventh,  local  governments  are 
well  situated  to  reach  the  hard  core  unem- 
ployed, once  the  program  Is  expanded  enough 
to  reach  these  Individuals.  Indeed,  I  suggest 
that  probably  more  than  500.000  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  may  be  needed,  given  the  magnitude 
and  character  of  present  unemployment. 

I  shall  elaborate  on  each  cf  these  points 
In  turn. 

Given  the  Administration's  present  game 
plan,  few  economists  expect  unemployment 
to  be  as  low  as  5  per  cent  by  the  end  of  1972. 
The  consensus  among  76  forecasts  by  busi- 
ness, government,  labor,  and  academic  econ- 
omists puts  the  unemployment  rate  at  5.3 
per  cent  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1972.  and 
the  average  rate  for  the  entire  year  at  5.5 
per  cent. 

Federal  financing  of  local  public  service 
Jobs  works  rapidly  to  Increase  employment. 
Most  of  these  Job  slots  have  already  been 
designed  by  local  governments  but  have 
been  left  unfilled  due  to  lack  of  revenue. 

As  soon  as  Federal  funds  are  allocated,  local 
goverrunents  can  immediately  begin  to  hire 
Individuals  for  these  positions.  This  direct 
and  Immediate  hiring  contrasts  with  the  em- 
ployment effects  generated  either  bsJPederal 
purchases  of  goods  and  services  or  by  In- 
creased private  expenditures  resulting  from  a 
tax  cut.  Private  employers  do  not  necessarily 
and  immediately  respond  to  increased  spend- 
ing by  increasing  employment.  To  some  ex- 
tent, they  can  reduce  Inventories,  Increase 
hours  for  the  existing  work  force,  and  even 
raise  prices  to  some  extent.  Only  gradually,  as 
employers  are  convinced  that  the  Increase  in 
spending  Is  permanent  and  as  they  come  more 
effectively  to  utilize  those  already  employed, 
will  they  hire  new  workers.  And  the  delays 
In  hiring  will  be  significant  as  the  Increase 
in  demand  work  Its  way  backward  from  re- 
tailers and  manufacturers  of  finished  goods 
to  the  suppliers  of  parts  and  raw  materials.  In 
contrast,  for  the  same  amount  of  government 
expenditure,  public  service  employment 
would  put  a  larger  number  of  people  to  work 
considerably  more  promptly. 

Public  service  vacancies  bid  directly  for 
the  unemployed,  for  labor  which  by  defini- 
tion Is  In  surplus.  A  general  Increase  In  spend- 
ing. In  contrast,  bids  across  the  board  for  all 
kinds  of  labor  and  also  for  capital.  Skilled 
labor  Is  likely  to  become  scarce  while  un- 
skilled labor  Is  still  In  surplus.  The  Increase 
in  demand  needed  to  al}sorb  the  unskilled 
presses  on  capacity,  tends  to  raise  prices  and 
creates  new  bottlenecks.  The  creation  of  low- 


skilled  public  service  Jobs  Is  an  alternative  to 
this  Inflationary  expansion  of  general  de- 
mand. It  selectively  bids  for  the  labor  still 
in  surplus,  without  overbidding  for  skilled 
labor.  Thus,  It  Is  the  best  way  to  achieve  low 
levels  of  unemployment  with  minimum  Infla- 
tion. 

For  this  reason,  public  service  Jobs  will  also 
be  Important  in  prosperity.  As  recovery  oc- 
curs.iunemployment  will  remain  substantial 
for  particular  groups.  I  have  done  consider- 
able aesearch  on  the  dispersion  of  uneix^loy- 
ment/  rates  among  different  groups  In  the 
laboif  force.  For  example,  the  effort  to  reduce 
uneniployment  amojig  ghetto  residents  to  »c- 
cepyible  levels  by  nrerely  expanding  aggregate 
di^ruind  will  cause  m^atlon.  Certainly,  a  bet- 
ter policy  Is  to  hire  many  of  these^indlvlduals 
directly,  without  Indlscrlmlnately'blddlng  for 
oth«r  labor  in  short  supply.  This  can  effec- 
tively be  done  through  Federal  financing  of 
local  public  service  Jobs.  Thus,  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  word  "transitional,"  and  the 
change  from  4.5<~p  to  4.0ri,  are  completely 
Justified. 

These  services  are  needed  at  the  local  level. 
Experience  with  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  in  San  Francisco,  for  example,  indicates 
that  urgent  departmental  requests  substan- 
tially exceed  the  current  EEA  allocations.  By 
reducing  tax  revenues,  the  recession  has  com- 
pounded the  usual  financial  difficulties  of 
local  governments.  Thus,  there  Is  no  danger 
cf  make-work. 

While  there  may  be  difficulties.  In  pros- 
perity, m  absorbing  the  truly  "hard  core" 
unemployed  (although  I  am  Inclined  to  think 
these  can  Ije  overcome  by  intelligent  plan- 
ning), no  such  obstacle  will  confront  the 
current  proposal  for  500.000  more  Jobs.  With 
high  unemployment,  there  are  many  un- 
employed who  are  reliable,  competent  work- 
ers, who  are  simply  victims  of  the  current 
recession.  They  do  not  require  special  train- 
ing, nor  are  they  psychologically  averse  to 
work.  Indeed,  the  EEA  experience  in  San 
Francisco  indicates  that  many  of  the  new 
hires  had  recently  been  laid  off.  Not  until 
unemployment  falls  much  further  will  the 
absorption  of  unemployed  labor  become  a 
more  difficult  problem. 

Finally,  part  of  our  unemployment  prob- 
lem, even  in  prosperity.  Is  geographic.  Jobs 
are  leaving  the  central  city  while  the  under- 
privileged remain.  Similarly,  rural  Appala- 
chla  loses  prlvate^mployment,  but  many  of 
the  people  remalnJ  Unlike  private  Industry, 
local  government  «ays  in  the  central  city, 
and  in  rural  Appala^la.  These  governmental 
units  are  thus  able  to  reach  these  pockets  of 
unemployment.  Indeed,  the  employment 
center  can  easily  locate  in  the  center  of  the 
high  unemployment  area.  Jobs  can  be  created 
within  reasonable  reach  of  the  individual's 
residence. 

Although  an  Important  step  In  the  right 
direction,  500,000  public  service  Jobs  will  still 
leave  unemployment  too  high.  You  might 
well  seek  to  provide  for  a  larger  number  of 
Jobs.  If  the  local  governments  Incur  ca- 
pacity constraints,  then  not  all  the  funds 
will  be  allocated.  As  prosperity  gradually  re- 
turns, some  of  the  new  hires  will  choose  to 
leave  for  private  employment.  The  creation 
of  these  slots,  however,  will  then  make  It 
easier  to  absorb  the  hard  core.  In  this  con- 
nection. It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that 
more  additional  Jobs  will  appear  to  be  created 
than  In  fact  occurs.  This  is  because  the  local 
government  will  partly  substitute  Federal 
funds  for  local  revenues.  The  Federal  funds 
will  "free  up"  local  funds  for  other  uses 
(purchase  of  other  Inputs,  hiring  of  em- 
ployees at  salaries  above  $12,000.  etc.).  In- 
cluding possibly  some  reduction  in  the  size 
of  the  tax  Increase  that  would  have  oc- 
curred without  the  Federal  program.  While 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  suppK>sed  to  prevent 
this,  this  Is  almost  certain  to  happen  to  some 
extent.  Thus,  the  increase  In  Jobs  under 
$12,000  above  that  which  would  have  oc- 
curred anyway  will  be  less  than  500,000.  This 


leakage  is  not  to  be  regretted,  since  It  sub- 
stitutes financing  by  more  progressive  Fed- 
eral Income  tastes  for  financing  by  regres- 
sive local  property  taxes.  The  leakage  does 
mean,  however,  that  500,000  is  an  over- 
estimate of  the  net  increase  in  public  serv- 
ice employment  to  be  expected.  To  offset  this 
attrition  and  secure  a  net  Increase  of  500,000 
Jobs,  a  larger  number  of  Jobs  should  be 
provided  for  in  your  bill.  ^ 

You  are  free  to  make  such   use   of   this 
statement  as  you  wish. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  A.  CORDOK, 

Professor  of  Economics. 

Yale  University, 
Department  op  Economics, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  January  17,  1972. 
The  Honorable  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Henry:  Thank  you  sincerely  for  the 
copy  of  the  Congressional  Record  in  which  I 
read  your  public-service  proposal  with  much 
Interest.  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  sending 
you  in  a  few  days  a  piece  of  analysis  of  mine 
on  the  subject  (I  am  out  of  copies  at  the 
present  moment). 

To  me  It  seems  that  the  main  difficulty 
standing  In  the  way  of  a  reasonable  long-run 
employment  policy  arises  because  we  become 
faced  with  acute  shortages  In  some  specific 
labor  categories  before  we  succeed  in  reduc- 
ing the  unemployment  rate  of  other  cate- 
gories to  the  desired  extent.  Basically  this 
results  from  rigidities  In  our  real-wage  "struc- 
ture but  while  we  should  be  able  to  reduce 
these  rigidities  we  cannot  in  practice  reduce 
them  to  lnslgnj«cance. 

ConsequerrtTy,  a  public-service  program 
would  be  helpful  in  the  long  run  only  if  it 
were  selective  In  the  sense  of  reducing  the 
excess  supply  of  worker  categories  that  will 
have  high  unemployment  rates  even  when 
we  have  arrived  at  low  unemployment  rates 
for  the  most-demanded  categories.  A  public- 
service  program  that  is  not  selective  in  this 
regard  would  aggravate  the  shortages  in  the 
most-demanded  categories  by  the  time  we 
get  down  to  lower  national  "unemployment 
rates,  and  would  thus  force  us  to  stop  at  a 
time  when  the  unemployment  rates  of  the 
vulnerable  categories  are  still  very  high. 

With  repeated  thanks  for  your  interesting 
letter  and  its  enclosure  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  Fellner. 

University  or  Illinois,  Bureau  of 
Economic  and  Business  Research, 

Vrbana,  111..  January  21,  1972. 
Congressman  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Reuss:  I  am  writing  In 
response  to  your  letter  of  December  6  con- 
cerning the  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971.  I  be- 
lieve this  proposal  has  a  great  deal  of  merit 
a:id  favor  it  for  the  following  reasons; 

1.  There  Is  an  Immediate  need  for  reducing 
unemployment  and  nothing  in  the  present 
situation  Indicates  that  this  need  will  be 
taken  care  of  automatically  by  other  pro- 
grams. An  unemployment  rate  of  six  percent 
is  far  too  high,  and  I  think  that  attempts  to 
Justify  it  on  the  basis  that  the  teenagers, 
women,  and  other  unemployed  workers  are 
not  qualified  for  available  employment  are 
shocking  rationalizations. 

2.  Unemployment  Is  not  likely  to  decrease 
as  a  result  of  general  economic  developments 
in  1972.  Business  prospects  are  not  favorable. 
On  the  contrary,  we  shall  probably  experience 
the  same  sickly  economic  performance  this 
year  as  last.  Enclosed  Is  a  short  article  which 
I  have  prepared  for  our  Illinois  Business  Re- 
vieu:.  It  is  a  critique  of  the  current  optimistic 
forecasts  as  well  as  an  explanation  of  why  I 
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beUeve  unemployment  la  likely  to  rise  In  the 
months  ahead. 

3.  There  are  so  many  aspects  of  the  current 
situation  with  similarities  to  1929  and  1930 
that  the  threat  of  a  deeper  recession  has  to  be 
taken  seriously.  The  economy  does  not  hold 
steady  for  long.  If  it  cannot  progress,  down- 
side Instabilities  will  come  Into  play,  and 
If  these  are  not  dealt  with  promptly  they 
win  cumulate  to  such  an  extent  that  It  will 
be  very  difficult  to  counteract  them  later. 
Therefore  It  Is  desirable  to  have  some  re- 
medial mechanism  op>eratlng  and  capable  of 
expansion  In  the  event  that  adverse  condi- 
tions so  dictate. 

4.  Direct  employment  of  workers  as  In  your 
proposal  Is  the  most  efficient  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  unemployment  problem.  For  any 
given  number  of  new  Jobs,  trickle-down  pro- 
cedures are  some  costly — whether  by  tax  re- 
lief, subsidies,  or  expenditures  on  sophisti- 
cated programs  such  as  military-space  hard- 
ware. With  the  federal  deficit  running  at  a 
rate  of  over  $30  billion,  efficiency  in  Job  crea- 
tion becomes  increasingly  Important.  The  use 
of  inefficient  methods  of  stimulating  employ- 
ment will  result  In  Increasingly  greater 
deficits.  This  is  undesirable  because  building 
up  the  deficit  too  much  will  merely  replace 
one  kind  of  Instability  with  another. 

5.  The  experience  with  the  WPA  program 
in  the  1930s  confirms  the  effectiveness  of  the 
direct  approach:  When  the  number  of  WPA 
Jobs  was  cut  severely  in  1937.  the  economy 
fell  back  Into  a  new  recession.  When  Jobs 
were  again  built  up  to  the  three  million  level, 
the  economy  recovered  to  new  highs  In  1939. 

I  should  also  like  to  make  two  comments 
that  may  suggest  modifications  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation: 

First,  even  though  the  new  version  is  an 
Improvement,  we  should  be  concerned  not 
to  make  any  cutoff  of  the  funding  too  abrupt. 
Any  cutoff  on  the  basis  of  three  months  ex- 
perience with  reduced  unemployment  tends 
to  Incorporate  the  fallacies  of  pump-prim- 
ing that  were  exposed  by  the  1937  recession. 
To  avoid  a  setback,  a  more  extended  period 
for  program  reductions  may  be  desirable, 
beginning,  say.  when  the  national  average 
was  down  to  the  4.5  percent  rate — with  im- 
mediate Impact  In  communities  that  were 
then  downfco  4  percent — but  with  funds  con- 
tinuing until  it  became  clear  that  the  private 
economy  was  capable  of  sustaining  output  at 
a  level  equivalent  to  the  4  percent  rate.  Thus, 
the  "reconversion"  period  might  run  for  a 
year  or  more,  or  even  indefinitely  If  condi- 
tions In  the  private  economv  did  not  meet 
adequate  expansionary  goals.'  Since  the  Jobs 
are  designated  for  areas  of  desirable  public 
service,  their  indefinite  continuation  would 
not  be  unwarranted:  rather,  they  would  help 
maintain  more  favorable  economic  condl- 
t  ons  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Second,  by  reason  of  the  necessity  for  mak- 
ing government  expenditures  efficient,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  protect  the  federal 
treasury  against  abuse  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment units.  The  Jobs  provided  should  as 
far  as  possible  be  additions  rather  than  re- 
placements for  other  government  workers.  I 
know  this  Is  the  present  Intention;  however, 
there  are  so  many  ways  to  reclassify  and 
divert  Jobs  that  such  practices  could  become 
a  serious  problem.  This  means  that  there 
should  be  some  restriction  on  reductions  of 
work  forces  financed  bv  other  means  during 
the  period  when  this  program  Is  In  effect. 
Regular  reporting  of  employment  bv  each 
participating  government  unit,  by  program 
and  source  of  funds,  would  be  necessary  to 
enforce  this  restriction.  Some  requirements 
for  reporting  should  therefore  be  made,  and 
the  reports  should  be  frequent  enough  to 
make  window-dressing  changes  on  the  re- 
porting date  difficult. 

I  trust  you  will  find  the  above  helpful  and 
suggestive.  Please  let  me  know  If  I  can  be  of 
further  service. 

Sincerely  yours. 

V  Lewis  Bassze.  Director. 
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Yale  UNrvERSiTY, 
Department  op  Economics, 
New  Haven.  Conn.,  January  24, 1972. 

Hon.    HCNBT    S.    REt7SS. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Henry:  I  am  very  much  In  favor  of 
yoiJT  proposal  for  500,000  federally  financed 
public  service  Jobs.  In  my  opinion  unemploy- 
ment Is  the  most  serious  economic  prob- 
lem now  facing  the  country,  and  even  the 
most  optimistic  forecasts  for  1972  do  not  con- 
template substantial  Improvement  In  the 
rate  of  unemployment.  Your  propoeal  has 
the  special  merit  that  these  Jobs  can  be  tar- 
geted for  those  unemployed  who  are  least 
Ukely  to  be  put  to  work  by  general  economic 
recovery. 

Experience  shows  that  the  unemployment 
of  these  disadvantaged  workers  does  very 
little  to  retard  wage  Infiatlon,  and  by  the 
same  token  the  creation  of  Jobs  to  employ 
them  will  not  significantly  Increase  wage- 
Infiatlonary  pressures.  At  the  same  time.  It  Is 
clear  that  expansion  of  public  service  Jobs 
can  provide  needed  and  useful  social  product; 
we  need  not  engage  In  boondoggling. 

I  know  this  reply  Is  late;  I  hope  not  too 
late. 

Sincerely. 

James  Tobin. 


THE  BUREAU  OF  OUTDOOR 
RECREATION  IS  VTTAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski) , 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
<BORi.  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  has  been,  since  its  inception  in 
1962,  a  vital  and  integral  part  of  our 
national  recreation  and  parks  network. 
Besides  having  the  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering the  Nation's  largest  Federal 
recreation  grant  program — the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund — BOR  is  also 
the  principal  catalyst  for  both  the  co- 
ordination and  implementation  of  the 
more  than  100  national  summer  youth 
recreation  programs.  It  has  been  the 
mission  of  the  BOR  to  imtangle  the  con- 
glomeration of  programs  which  are  scat- 
tered throughout  eight  different  Federal 
agencies  in  order  to  make  them  func- 
tional and  productive  instruments  for 
servicing  the  public — particularly  Amer- 
ica's youth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  inadequate  recreation 
facilities  ranked  fourth  on  a  12-polnt 
scale  in  a  1971  grievance  survey  of  poor 
urban  residents  of  cities  that  were  rav- 
aged by  the  riots  of  1967.  To  date.  Fed- 
eral recreation  Investments  have  obvi- 
ously not  met  the  needs  of  our  poor  and 
urban  residents.  Congressional  efforts 
have  been  both  sporadic  and  grossly 
underfunded,  and.  most  crucially,  they 
have  not  adequately  served  those  areas 
where  the  need  for  recreational  services 
is  paramount. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  recreation  pro- 
grams have  been  effective  at  all,  it  is 
mainly  because  of  the  overriding  influ- 
ence of  the  BOR.  Although  the  bureau 
does  not  have  the  power  to  fund  any  of 
the  programs  and  can  work  only  in  an 
advisory  capacity,  the  role  they  play  has 
been  of  immeasurable  importance  to  the 
survival  of  our  national  recreation 
scheme.  The  sole  concern  of  BOR  is  rec- 
creation  and  its  place  in  society.  Unlike 


those  agencies  who  presently  administer 
summer  programs,  BOR  has  a  vested  in- 
terest only  in  insuring  that  recreation 
fulfills  its  intended  role. 

Despite  this  perennially  late  and  often 
inadequate  fimding.  and  despite  the  con- 
fusion that  seems  to  surround  the  nu- 
merous agencies  involved  in  recreation 
support,  it  is  a  great  credit  to  BOR  and 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  that 
summer  youth  programs  have  been  as 
effective  as  they  have  been  over  the  past 
5  years.  But.  the  BOR  will  not  be  able 
to  compensate  for  the  shortcomings  of 
our  recreation  system  much  longer.  The 
lack  of  city  moneys  needed  to  match  Fed- 
eral grants,  the  costly  and  frustrating 
duplication  of  program  efforts,  and  the 
inevitable  late  and  inadequate  funding 
of  programs,  all  add  up  to  a  loose  net- 
work that  becomes  progressively  more 
porous  with  each  summer.  Something 
must  be  done  to  consolidate  this  bureau- 
cratic   mishmash.    Something   must   be 
done  to  reorganize  and  reestablish  guide- 
lines and  objectives  for  recreation  in  the 
United  States.  If  we  allow  1  more  year 
to  pass  without  attending  to  this  desper- 
ately needed  housecleaning,  we  will  find 
ourselves  in  a  most  untenable  position. 
All  that  will  be  left  for  the  Congress  to 
do  will  be  to  mop  up  the  remains  of  what 
was  once  a  potentially  effective  means  of 
fulfilling  a  major  national  need. 


COST  OP  LIVING  COUNCIL'S  DECI- 
SION TO  EXEMPT  FROM  CON- 
TROLS WAGES  ONLY  UP  TO  $1.90 
AN  HOUR  A  FLAGRANT  VIOLATION 
OF  CONGRESSIONAL  INTENT 

<Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cost  of 
Uving  Council  has  frustrated  the  will  of 
Congress  by  refusing  to  implement  the 
low-wage  worker  exemption  enacted  as 
part  of  the  economic  stabilization  legis- 
lation. Despito  the  legislative  history,  it 
announced  on  January  29  that  the  ex- 
emption would  apply  only  to  workers 
earning  up  to  $1.90  an  hour — or  $3,968 
annually.  The  clear  intent  of  Congress 
was  that  the  exemption  be  keyed  to  the 
level  of  annual  earnings  of  $6,960. 

The  provision  involved  is  title  II.  sec- 
tion 203(d)  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  Amendments  of  1971  which  provides: 

(W)age  Increases  to  an  Individual  whose 
earnings  are  substandard  or  who  Is  amongst 
the  working  poor  shall  not  be  limited  in 
any  manner,  until  such  time  as  his  earnings 
are  no  longer  substandard  or  he  Is  no  longer 
a  member  of  the  working  poor. 

The  legislative  history  of  this  provision 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  intent  of 
Congress  was  to  define  "substandard 
earnings,"  and  "working  poor."  to  mean 
a  level  of  income  of  $6,960  annually,  or 
approximately  $3.35  an  hour. 

The  language  exempting  low-paid 
workers  originated  in  the  House — my  bill 
H.R.  11406.  The  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  report  states  with  re- 
spect to  this  language: 

It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Committee  that 
this  exemption  from  control  apply  to  all  per- 
sons whose  earnings  are  at  or  below  levels 
established  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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In  determining  an  income  necessary  to  afford 
adequate  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  and  sim- 
ilar necessities.   (Report  No.  92-14,  p.  5). 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  1970 
cost  estimate  for  a  family  of  four  in  an 
urban  area  is  $6,960  annually.  This  was 
based  on  1969  data. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  this  clear  legislative 
history,  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  has 
decreed  that  only  workers  earning  up  to 
$1.90  an  hour— $3,968  a  year,  assuming 
a  40 -hour  workweek,  52  weeks  a  year — 
will  be  exempted  from  wage  controls. 
The  Council  arrived  at  this  $1.90-an-hour 
figure  through  a  tortured  process  of  rea- 
soning. It  first  explicitly  conceded  that 
the  Congress  intended  the  annual  $6,960 
figure  as  a  definition  of  substandard 
earnings.  It  then  subjected  this  figure  to 
a  series  of  statistical  computations,  mak- 
ing supposed  corrections  in  the  ftLS 
methodology  relating  to  assumptions 
about  typical  family  size  and  number  of 
workers  in  a  family.  The  upshot  of  this 
statistical  exercise  was  to  reduce  the 
$6,960  figure  to  $3,968  annually.  This  con- 
stitutes a  reduction  of  $3,000.  or  over  40 
percent  from  the  BLS  figure.  Congress 
certainly  did  not  intend  that  the  BLS  fig- 
ure be  distorted  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  to  set  the  exemption  at  the  pov- 
erty line.  In  fact,  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee specifically  rejected  any  reference 
to  the  OMB  poverty  line. 

In  enacting  this  legislation.  Congress 
made  a  determination  that  the  exemp- 
tion should  applv  to  earnings  which 
would  yield  a  minimum  budget  for  a 
family  of  four  in  an  urban  area.  It  deter- 
mined that  the  BLS  figure  should  be  ap- 
plied to  insure  that  those  members  of  the 
population  who  were  below  a  minimal 
standard  of  living  should  not  be  subjected 
to  wage  controls.  Congress  specifically 
made  reference  to  the  widely  accepted, 
methodologically  sound  BLS  budget  cost 
for  an  urban  family  of  four  at  a  lower 
level,  which  provides  $6,960  a  year.  This 
is  the  figure  which  must  be  used  to  define 
substandard  earnings. 

Furthermore,  the  decision  by  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  to  exempt  workers 
earning  only  up  to  $1.90  an  hour  was 
reached  in  the  face  of  a  unanimous  opin- 
ion by  the  Pay  Board  on  January  19  that 
the  figure  of  $1.90  an  hour  was  so  low 
as  to  be  violative  of  congressional  intent. 
The  Cost  of  Living  Council  had,  early  in 
January,  submitted  this  $1.90  figure  to 
the  Pay  Board  and  asked  for  the  Pay 
Board's  views  on  it.  The  Pay  Board  re- 
jected this  figure  unanimously  sajing: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Pay  Board  that  the 
$1.90  figure  recommended  by  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  is  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  Amendments  to  the  Economic  Stabi- 
lization Act  and  supporting  analysis.  (Pay 
Board  Press  Release,  January  19,  1972). 

Yet  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  has  now 
promulgated  the  figure  of  $1.90  an  hour, 
contrary  to  the  unanimous  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Pay  Board. 

In  reaching  this  decision  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  has  broken  faith  with 
Congress  and  with  millions  of  working 
poor  people  in  this  country.  It  is  inequi- 
table to  control  the  wages  of  the  work- 
ing poor,  preventing  them  from  receiving 
wage  increases  sufficient  to  lift  them  out 
of  poverty.  I  have  called  upon  President 


Nixon  to  rescind  this  unfair  decision  and 
abide  by  the  law  which  Congress  passed 
and  which  he  signed. 


FIREMAN'S  STORY 


(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission   to   extend   his    remarkJ"''at  - 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  professional  firefighter  in 
America  represents  the  epitome  of  cour- 
age and  stamina  in  serving  the  interests 
of  the  community.  The  Nation's  full- 
time  firemen,  whttther  they  be  from  a 
small  rural  town  orTnimicipality  or  f rwn 
the  large  cities,  have  devoted  their  V99^ 
and  efforts  to  the  saving  of  lives  and 
property  from  the  ravages  of  fire.  Joseph 
E.  Galvin,  who  authored  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe  of  January 
21,  1972.  points  up  the  unusual  dilemma 
which  firemen  of  the  Nation  face.  While 
Congress  appropriates  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  aid  local  towTis  and  communities 
in   the   problems   of   law   enforcement, 
there  is  little  being  done  to  aid  and  as- 
sist the  fireman  who  braves  not  only  the 
physical  dangers  concomitant  to  fighting 
a  blaze,  but  must  also  brave  the  collateral 
hazards  of  hostility  by  certain  commu- 
nity members,  and  the  malicious  acts  of 
arsons,  false  alarms,  and  actual  assaults. 
I  believe  that  any  Member  truly  in- 
terested in  promoting  the  important  role 
which  the  firefighter  plays  in  our  overall 
scheme  of  social  responsibility  will  want 
to  read  this  article.  Mr.  Galvin  makes  a 
good  case  for  increased  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  legislative  branch  In  an  area 
whose  importance  to  the  community  and 
the  Nation  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
[From  the  Boston  Globe.  Jan.  21.  1972) 
Fireman's  Story  .  .  .  Plea 
(By  Joseph  E.  Galvin) 
During    my    firefightlng   career    I've    been 
blown  from  the  roof  of  a  blazing  pier,  have 
had  the  man  next  to  me  on  a  hose  line  ga^p 
and  die  as  we  tried  to  advance  Into  a  burn- 
ing tenement,  have  had  a  woman  relieve  her- 
self as  we  carried  her  down  an  aerial  ladder 
from  a  blazing  Harlem  tenement  in  a  snow- 
storm. 

I've  worked  seven  hours  in  a  blizzard  while 
soaked  to  the  skin,  and  had  to  be  Uken  to 
a  hospital  as  a  result;  I  once  literally  tore 
the  arms  from  a  dead  firefighter  who  was 
trapped  beneath  a  truck. 

I've  saved  lives  and  have  had  mine  saved 
several  times  by  my  brother  firefighters.  I've 
suffered  injuries  ranging  from  scalds  and 
burns  to  a  form  of  "combat  fatigue."  I've 
been  taken  to  the  hospital,  unable  to  walk, 
due  to  the  swelling  in  my  heels  resulting 
from  sliding  the  firehouse  pole  over  20  times 
during  one  single  night  tour  in  Harlem.  I've 
been  In  building  collapses  to  assist  In  the  re- 
moval of  victims  when  the  building  was 
threatening  to  collapse  over  our  heads  and 
bury  us. 

I've  also  been  cursed,  punched,  assaulted 
and  insulted  by  so-called  "toughs  "  so  many 
times  that,  incredibly.  I'm  almost  inured  lo 
It.  I've  fought  off  a  group  of  hoodlums  who 
had  surrounded  our  apparatus  and  were  at- 
tempting to  steal  our  tools  and  equipme.it. 
However,  and  this  is  quite  important.  I  am 
not  alone  nor  am  I  un:que.  Many  other  pro- 
fessional firefighters  have  endured  much 
more  than  I.  and  will  carry  terrible  physical 
and  emotional  scars  to  their  graves. 

To  be  a  member  of  a  ladder  company  crawl- 
ing   around   "the   smoke-filled    rooms   of    an 


occupied  tenement,  searching  for  possible  fire 
victims,  while  three  or  four  rooms  are  afire 
In  the  apartment  directly  below,  is  one  of  the 
most  demanding  tasks  required  of  a  human 

Sjing.  To  be  given  the  assignment  of  cutting 
hole  in  a  building's  roof  to  effect  ventila- 
jtlon  so  that  the  engine  company  down  below 
can  advance  its  line,  when  every  enlargement 
of  the  Role  allows  superheated  smoke  and 
gases  to  blast  into  one's  face,  demands  the 
ultimate  in  dedication  and  raw  guts. 

The  human  body  Is  subjected  to  such  a 
high  level  of  punishment  during  the  per- 
formance of  these  tasks  that  no  one.  and  I 
mean  no  one  but  a  firefighter,  would  place 
his  body  in  close  proximity  to  the  Immediate 
area.  You  see.  professional  firefighters  as  a 
rule  have  life  spans  approximately  seven 
years  less  than  the  average  male. 

Few  of  this  city's  citizens  realize  that  some 
fire  units  respond  to  over  seven  thousand 
alarms  during  the  year,  and  that  each  time 
they  do  the  firefighters  are  subjected  to 
tremendous  emotional  strain — not  knowing 
whether  the  alarm  will  be  a  tragedy  or  a  false 
alarm.  I've  seen  some  of  my  men  leave  their 
firehouses  after  the  completion  of  their  tour 
of  duty  almost  disoriented  from  fatigue  and 
the  effects  of  noxious  gases.  To  respond  to 
over  20  alarms  during  one  night  tour  and  get 
three  or  four  tough  fires,  back  to  back.  Is  a 
terrible  experience.  What  motivates  men  to 
perform  this  task? 

After  almost  20  years  of  working  with  and 
observing  firefighters  in  every  conceivable 
emergency.  I've  concluded  that  the  glue 
which  holds  this  great  department  together 
is  a  combination  of  brotherhood  and  love. 
The  misery,  suffering  and  pain  which  we  fire- 
fighters share  creates  a  bond  which  those  out- 
side the  fire  service  cannot  comprehend. 
Wives,  mothers,  sweethearts — none  can  In- 
trude Into  this  unique  fraternity  that  comes 
from  being  truly  brothers.  This  spirit  of 
comradeship  grows  from  the  development  of 
mutual  respect  and  admiration  which  each 
man  has  for  another;  and  Is  a  form  of  love. 
And  that  special  love  which  men  In  combat 
develop  for  one  another  is  Indeed  a  wonder- 
ful thing  to  share  in,  or  even  to  observe. 

We  firefighters  endure  hardships  and  share 
experiences  which  we'll  never  forget  even  if 
we  live  to  be  200.  The  crucible  of  arduous  fire 
duty  welds  us  into  a  tough  steel-like  chain, 
which  may  be  strained,  but  never  parted. 

In  recent  years  we  have  all  but  been  In- 
undated by  television  shows,  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles,  movies  and  bocks  describ- 
ing the  problems  of  the  law-enforcement  of- 
ficer (all  valid)  during  this  era  of  "crime  In 
the  streets."  This  has  resulted  In  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  being  granted  by  both 
state  and  Federal  agencies  to  police  depart- 
ments throughout  this  country. 

Doesn't  "crime  in  the  streets"  and  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  relate  to  the  malicious  false 
alarms,  arson,  assaults  on  and  shooting  at 
professional  firefighters?  Cannot  we  in  the 
fire  service  acquire  the  aid  of  someone  to 
forcefully  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  citi- 
zens a  truly  honest  picture  of  the  firefighter's 
life?  And  death?  Does  it  have  to  be  left  to  a 
nonerudite  individual  like  myself,  so  obvi- 
ously out  of  my  element,  to  attenipt  to  get 
across  the  message  that  this  noble  calling — 
the  saving  of  lives —  takes  a  terrible  toll? 

What  is  needed  is  the  effective  spotlighting 
of  the  firefighter's  problems;  the  unique  skills 
required  of  the  Job  and  the  need  for  aid — new 
equipment,  research  and  development  pro- 
grams, a  newer  type  of  lightweight  mask  ( the 
mask  widely  used  new.  developed  for  World 
War  II.  weighs  30  pounds  and  can  be  used 
up  In  less  than  10  minutes) . 

It  should  be  Just  as  easy  for  a  firefighter  to 
attend  a  course  at  a  university  as  it  is  for  a 
policeman,  but  the  work  schedules  now  in 
effect  in  the  New  York  City  Fire  Department 
make  it  very  difficult  for  a  fireman  and  almost 
Impossible  for  an  officer. 

Won't  someone  please  come  forward  to  help 
us? 
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THE  SUGAR  ACT  PROVES  ITS  VALUE 

<  Mr.  ABERNETHY  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world's  sugar  crop  is  short.  The  supply 
is  very  tight.  With  sugar  being  a  basic 
food  needed  by  virtually  every  person  in 
the  world,  world  prices  have  soared.  In 
some  areas  it  has  more  than  doubled. 
Prices  might  soar  to  even  greater  heights. 
Many  nations  and  many  people  will  feel 
the  high  price  and  the  shortage. 

Thanks  to  the  National  Sugar  Act.  the 
sugar  situation  in  the  United  States  is 
normal.  The  supply  is  adequate.  The  price 
in  our  marketplaces  is  reasonably  steady. 
We  will  not  feel  the  current  shortage. 

This  is  the  very  situation  that  the 
Sugar  Act,  which  was  first  enacted  many 
years  ago.  was  designed  to  bring  about 
in  the  United  States — a  guaranteed 
steady  supply  at  reasonably  steady  prices. 
Contrary  to  the  criticisms  of  a  few — 
some  who  do  not  understand  the  act, 
others  who  simply  refuse  to  understand 
it  and  others  who  demagog  over  the  leg- 
islation every  time  it  is  before  the  Con- 
gress— the  Sugar  Act  has  once  again 
proved  its  worth  and  great  value  to  the 
American  consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 


I  include  a  reponfc-of  the  world  supply 
and  market  situalfon  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  January  23,  1972, 
entitled  "Sugar  Price  Soars."  In  this  ar- 
ticle the  matter  I  have  just  dealt  with  is 
reported  in  further  detail.  The  article 
follows: 

SuG.\R  Price  Soars 
(By  Elizabeth  M.  Fowler) 
If  commodity  price  charts  were  fever  ther- 
mometers, the  almost  vertical  rise  In  sugar 
prices  In  the  four  recent  weeks  would  spell 
disaster.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  Indicates  that 
the  world  Is  thriving. 

Demand  for  sugar  Increases  about  3  per 
cent  a  year,  and  this  year  will  be  no  excep- 
tion. The  Increase  may  even  be  about  4  per 
cent,  despite  dlscouragingly  high  world  sugar 
prices. 

Sugar  Is  a  basic  food  needed  by  virtually 
every  person  in  the  world.  Its  use  measures  to 
a  certain  extent  living  standards  because 
sugar  also  goes  Into  such  consumer  items  as 
chocolate  candy  '(cocoa  plus  sugar)',  soft 
drinks,  dessert  and  other  food  extras  that 
make  life  more  enjoyable  for  many.  And  this 
Is  not  even  to  mention  the  Inevitable  sugar 
in  coffee  cups. 

Why  the  sudden  price  Increase  that  took 
world  sugar  quotations  from  about  5.1  cents 
a  pound  for  nearby  delivery  early  in  Decem- 
ber to  8.97  cents  on  Jan.  5?  This  was  more 
than  double  the  year's  low  In  1971  of  about 
4.25  cents  a  pound. 

A  multitude  of  factors  conspired  to  propel 
the  price  upwards,  to  the  amazement  of  many 
sugar  experts,  who  hadn't  seen  such  a  rise 
since  1963.  Even  then  the  rise  did  not  occur 
within  such  a  short  space  of  time. 
The  chief  reasons: 

Every  year  Cuba  is  inclined  to  exaggerate 
her  crop  estimates,  and  a  guessing  game  be- 
gins. The  current  consensus  Is  that  Cuba, 
which  has  begun  to  harvest  its  cane  sugar, 
cannot  expect  more  than  4.5  to  4.6  million 
metric  tons.  Lack  of  experienced  cane  cutters, 
overaged  equipment  and  other  factors  have 
cut  Cuban  production  well  below  the  yearly 
8  to  10  million  tons  It  would  like  to  produce. 
The  Soviet  Union  the  world's  largest  sugar 
producer  (beet  sugar)  and  Cuba's  major  buy- 
er, has  had  a  "shortfall"  this  year,  not  a  disas- 


ter but  a  smaller  crop  than  expected.  In 
bountiful  years,  the  Soviet  Union  buys  Cuban 
sugar  and  "dumps"  it  on  the  world  market 
where  possible.  However.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago 
It  surprised  the  experts  by  placing  a  big 
order  for  sugar  for  nearby  delivery  in  Brazil. 
According  to  Farr.  Whltlock  &  Dixon,  a  large 
sugar  brokerage  firm,  about  350,000  tons  are 
being  shipped  or  will  be  shipped  soon  to  the 
Soviet  Union  from  Brazil  and  some  Carib- 
bean countries.  In  addition,  Pablo  Freyre,  the 
company's  vice  president,  speaks  of  115,000 
tons  bought  from  Australia. 

Other  Eastern  European  nations  have  been 
buying  more  sugar,  perhaps  to  satisfy  grow- 
ing Insistence  for  more  consumer  items  such 
as  candy  and  soft  drinks. 

The  quick  flareup  in  Pakistan  also  im- 
pelled world  sugar  prices  upward.  Generally 
wars  make  sugar  buyers  nervous  because  of 
shipping  space  problems. 

Dollar  devaluation  wrought  an  upswing  In 
world  commodity  prices.  Including  sugar. 

World  production  has  not  been  keeping 
pace  with  demand.  In  some  nations  land 
values  have  been  Increasing  for  real  estate 
and  industrial  use  so  much  that  it  is  more 
profitable  to  build  on  land  than  to  harvest 
sugar. 

To  confuse  matters.  F.  O.  Llcht,  the  world 
sugar  statistical  firm,  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  been  quite  far  apart 
In  sugar  production  estimates,  with  one  put- 
ting the  1971-1972  output  at  74.8  million 
tons  and  the  other  insisting  on  72.4  million 
tons.  Consumption  figures  have  been  put  at 
about  78  million. 

Carryover  stocks  could  run  about  18  mil- 
lion tons,  but  much  of  this  might  not  be 
available  to  the  world  market. 

Where  does  this  leave  the  United  States 
consumers?  With  very  little  to  worry  about. 
For  years  the  United  States  has  operated 
under  a  Sugar  Act  that  provides  a  flexible 
quota  system  for  Imported  sugar  based  on 
demand  and  target  prices.  It  also  sets  limits 
on  the  amount  of  homegrown  beet  and  cane 
sugar  that  can  be  used  domestically. 

It  is  designed  to  help  underdeveloped  na- 
tions friendly  to  the  United  States  by  assur- 
ing them  good  prices,  usually  over  the  world 
level,  and  a  stable  market  for  their  sugar.  So, 
while  world  sugar  prices  were  zooming  the 
past  year's  range  for  United  States  sugar  was 
about  8.67  to  9.16  cents  a  pound. 

As  the  price  rises  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture increases  the  quota  to  help  depress  it 
and  to  meet  demand.  Recently,  for  example, 
he  raised  the  quota  by  some  400,000  tons. 
Other  major  nations  such  as  Great  Britain 
and  Prance  also  have  such  arrangements  to 
help  underdeveloped  sugar-producing  na- 
tions. 

While  some  suppliers  might  complain  at 
having  to  supply  sugar  here  when  world 
prices  are  so  high,  they  won't  be  likely  to 
renege  because  that  would  "Jeopardize"  the 
continuation  of  the  Sugar  Act.  according  to 
Bache  &  Co. 

After  all,  the  beet  and  cane  growers  In  this 
country  clamor  for  larger  shares  of  the  total 
United  States  market. 

World  sugar  prices  at  today's  high  level 
naturally  are  vulnerable  to  a  fast  turn- 
around. However.  C.  Czarnlkow,  London 
sugar  brokers,  said  recently  that  "the  outlook 
is  one  of  increasing  tightness."  High  prices, 
however,  eventually  discourage  some  buying 
and  encourage  greater  production  efforts. 

A  look  back  at  1963  shows  that  prices  rose 
with  roller-coaster  sharpness  in  about  two 
months  from  about  6.7  cents  a  pound  to  Just 
under  14  cents,  and  then  plummeted  to 
about  6.2  cents  in  a  few  more  months. 
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FCC  REINSTITUTES  INVESTIGATION 
OF  AT.  ti  T. 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  New  York 
where  telephone  rates  are  skyrocketing' 
I  am  encouraged  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munication Commission's  apparent  re- 
newed commitment  to  an  investigation  of 
A.T.  &  T.'s  internal  structure  and  fi- 
nances. Such  an  investigation  is  essential 
If  consumers  are  to  be  protected  from 
unjust  increases  in  telephone  rates  To 
day's  reinstatement  by  the  Commission 
of  the  investigation  which  it  recently 
terminated  for  lack  of  funds  and  person- 
nel achieves  the  immediate  purpose  of 
legislation  I  introduced  on  January  18 
with  more  than  20  House  cosponsors  In 
that  sense,  it  certainly  is  a  first-step  vic- 
tory. 

But  the  Commission's  announcement 
today  does  not  firmly  convince  me  that 
this  wm  amount  to  anything  more  than 
a  resumption  of  the  charade  the  Com- 
mission has  been  engaged  in  on  this  mat- 
ter since  1965. 

The  last  full  investigation  of  A.T.  &  T 
by  the  Commission,  from  1935-39  in- 
volved at  its  peak  over  300  professional 
staff.  The  Common  Carrier  Bureau  of  the 
FCC,  which  will  presumably  have  most 
of  the  responsibility  for  this  investiga- 
tion, currently  has  a  total  staff  of  only 
about  150  professionals,  only  a  handful 
of  which  are  economists  needed  to 
analyze  A.T.  &  T.'s  internal  corporate 
finances.  The  Commission  apparently 
now  has  an  exemption  from  the  general 
White  House  freeze  on  hiring.  But  more 
than  a  token  exemption  will  be  needed 
to  do  this  job  right,  and  the  Commission 
is  disturbingly  vague  on  that  point 

If  the  Commission  now  has  the  power 
and  the  will  to  put  together  the  extensive 
expert  m.nnpower  required  to  make  this 
the  vigorous  and  penetrating  investiga- 
tion it  ought  to  be,  as  I  certainly  hope  is 
the  case,  then  this  is  a  most  significant 
and  promising  development  for  consum- 
ers and  the  communications  industry. 
That,  however,  is  not  yet  clear. 

The  Commission  should  reassure  the 
Congress  and  the  public,  and  thereby  im- 
prove prospects  for  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  requested  extra  funds  for 
the  project,  by  releasing  specific  details 
of  its  plans  for  this  investigation  as  soon 
as  possible. 

A  report  on  this  matter  from  today's— 
January  31— Wall  Street  Journal  entitled 
"FCC  Wrestles  on  How  To  Push  Study  of 
A.T.  &  T."  follows: 

FCC  Wrestles  On  How  To  Push  Study  of 
A.  T.  &  T.:   Agency,  Having  Reversed  Its 
Decision   To   Drop   Inquiry,   Ponders   Its 
Next  Moves— Cash  and  Staff  Big  Question 
Washington.— The    Federal    Communica- 
tions Commission  begins  this  week  to  face 
the  tough  aspects  of  its  off-again  on-agaln 
decision  to  Investigate  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co. 

Deciding  to  reverse  itself  and  relnstitute 
the  formal  AT&T  Inquiry,  as  the  FCC  did  last 
week,  was  relatively  simple.  It  cost  the 
agency  little  except  the  embarrassment  of 
having  to  publicly  change  its  mind  In  the 
wake  of  sharp  criticism  of  its  earlier  stand. 
But  this  week  the  commission  begins  the 
process  of  discovering  whether  anything  ex- 
cept its  mind  has  really  changed.  The  FOC 
called  off  a  portion  of  the  Investigation  In 
December,   citing   a  shortage  of  staff   and 
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money.  Now  it  will  try  to  do  some  Internal 
rearranging  of  staff  and  money  to  get  the 
inquiry  going  again.  It  also  will  appear  before 
a  Senate  commerce  subcommittee  on  com- 
munications tomorrow,  trying  to  explain  its 
position  and  problems.  And  It  will  be  worry- 
ing even  more  about  whether  Congress  Is 
going  to  give  the  agency  extra  funds. 

"Everything  depends  on  whether  we  get 
some  more  bodies  around  here,"  says  an  FCC 
source. 

Debate  .already  Is  emerging  over  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  PCC's  latest  action.  The  com- 
mission, itself,  seemed  confident  of  moving 
ahead  with  a  meaningful  AT&T  inquiry,  not- 
ing that  President  Nixon's  1973  budget  pro- 
posed an  increase  in  funds  for  regulation  of 
communications  common  carriers  such  as 
AT&T. 

•This  will  require  affirmation  of  Congress." 
the  FCC  conceded,  but  we  believe  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  we  will  be  able  to 
build  up  the  staff  resources  of  our  Common 
Carrier  Bureau  and  to  devote  a  major  part 
of  these  resources"  to  the  AT&T  proceeding. 

That  position  drew  some  support  outside 
the  agency.  "The  inquiry  Is  going  to  get  back 
on  the  track  in  a  hurry,"  argued  one  Wash- 
ington communications  attorney  involved  in 
the  proceeding.  "It's  the  real  McCoy  this 
time,"  he  added. 

JOHNSON   IS   skeptical 

Others  weren't  so  sure.  POC  Commissioner 
Nicholas  Johnson  called  the  agency's  reversal 
a  "retreat  under  pressure,  with  absolutely  no 
guarantees  that  the  resources  will  be  asked 
for  and  received  by  the  FCC  to  carry  out  Its 
obligations,  or  that  the  agency's  historic  will- 
ingness to  trust  all  the  Bell  System  tells  us 
has  been  replaced  with  the  healthy  regula- 
tory requirements  of  testing  and  proof." 

Mr.  Johnson  was  one  of  two  FCC  commis- 
sioners who  dissented  from  the  original  deci- 
sion to  drop  part  of  the  Inquiry.  The  decision 
to  relnstitute  the  proceeding  was  unanimous. 
Mr.  Johnson  made  the  comments  in  a  con- 
curring statement. 

What  the  commission  originally  decided  to 
drop  was  the  so-called  "Phase  2"  of  its  In- 
vestigation. This  was  to  have  dealt  with  the 
reasonableness  of  the  prices  and  profits  of 
Western  Electric  Co.,  the  AT&T  subsidiary 
that  makes  equipment  for  the  Bell  System, 
and  with  the  amounts  claimed  by  AT&T  for 
Investment  and  operating  expenses.  The  com- 
mission said  it  would  deal  with  those  mat- 
ters in  an  Informal  way,  rather  than  the 
more  costly  formal  hearing. 

The  decision  prompted  intense  criticism 
from  several  Congressmen,  plus  a  raft  of 
petitions  for  reconsideration.  The  commis- 
sion's decision  to  relnstitute  the  Inquiry 
technically  was  In  response  to  those  petitions. 

AT&T    CKIEr    RESPONDS 

In  Ne'AT  York,  H.  I.  Romnes,  AT&T  chair- 
man and  president,  responded :  "The  decision 
to  reinstate  Phase  2  is  Just  fine  with  us.  We 
didn't  seek  Its  dismissal  in  the  first  place  and 
we  aren't  in  the  least  dismayed  now  that  It 
is  back  en  the  track. 

"We  are  confident  that  a  rigorous  examina- 
tion of  the  Phase  2  issues  will  reassure  the 
public  that  Its  Interests  have  been  well 
ser\ed.  We  have  been  ready  all  along  to  re- 
spond to  the  commission's  Interest  In  what- 
ever aspect  of  our  operations  the  regulators 
might  want  to  look  Into.  We  are  r?ady  now," 
Mr.  Rcinncs  added. 

Sen.  Fred  Harris  (D.  Okla),  who  sharply 
crltlci:!ed  the  agency's  original  decision, 
warned  that  its  latest  action  could  become  a 
"hollow  victory"  unless  the  FCC  gets  more 
money  nnd  staff.  Another  critic.  Rep.  Jona- 
than Blufiham  (D..  N.Y.),  echoed  that  con- 
cern, adding  that  the  reversal  "doesn't  fully 
reassure  me  that  this  will  amount  to  any- 
thing more  than  a  resumption  of  the  charade 
th.>  commission  has  been  engaged  in  on  this 
matter  since  1965." 


A  decision  is  e.xpccted  soon  on  the  first 
phase  of  the  AT&T  Inquiry,  which  dealt  with 
the  rate  of  return  the  company  should  be  al- 
lowed to  earn  on  its  interstate  operations. 
AT&T  has  asked  for  9.5'^;  but  an  FCC  hearing 
e.iaminer,  after  several  weeks  of  formal  hear- 
ings, recommended  only  8.25 ''i .  The  company 
has  been  earning  a  rate  of  about  8.15'",  since 
the  FCC  granted  an  interim  $250  million  a 
year  long-dlstanc3  telephone  rate  increase 
last  January.  Still  pending  at  the  commission 
is  AT&T's  original  request  for  a  rate  increase 
that  would  produce  $545  million  a  year  in 
revenue. 


ADDRESS  OF  JOHN  S.  KNIGHT, 
EDITORIAL  CHAIRMAN,  KNIGHT 
NEWSPAPERS,  ON  MONDAY,  JAN- 
UARY 17.  1972,  UPON  AWARD  TO 
HIM  OP  1972  GOLD  MEDAL  OF 
ACHIEVEMENT  BY  POOR  RICH- 
ARD CLUB  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, January  17,  1972,  before  the  Poor 
Richard  Club  of  Philadelphia,  the  Hon- 
orable John  S.  Knight,  editorial  chair- 
man of  the  Knight  Newspapers,  one  of 
the  great  newspaper  groups  of  America, 
was  given  the  1972  Gold  Medal  of 
Achievement  award. 

The  address  Mr.  Knight  made  on  this 
occasion,  coming  out  of  his  rich  and 
broad  experience  as  a  newspaper  editor 
and  publisher — and  dealing  primarily 
with  the  role  of  the  press  in  our  Nation 
today — was  most  interesting,  informa- 
tive, and  stimulating. 

Few  men  can  speak  with  greater 
knowledge  of  the  subject  than  Mr. 
Knight.  He  has  been  an  eminently  suc- 
cessful publisher  and  a  very  able,  far- 
sighted,  and  courageous  editor. 

Mr.  Knight  symbolizes,  in  his  own 
papers,  the  integrity  which  he  believes 
most  of  the  press  in  America  today  pos- 
sesses. Mr.  Knight  clearly  sets  forth  the 
obligations  of  the  press  in  a  free  society 
like  ours  and  the  manner  in  which,  in 
his  opinion,  those  duties  should  be  dis- 
charged. He  holds  the  press  to  a  high 
standard  of  excellence,  integrity,  and 
performance,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
minces  no  words  in  his  adverse  criticism 
of  those  who  do  injustice  to  the  press  in 
their  criticisms  of  the  press. 

Speaking  on  the  historic  occasion  rep- 
resenting the  266th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  great  edi- 
tor and  publisher,  Mr.  Knight's  address 
commanded  wide  attention  in  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Knight  recognizes  the  public 
interest  in  a  free  and  fearless  press,  espe- 
cially in  these  critical  times,  when  so 
many  are  influenced  by  the  press  in  the 
discharge  of  their  heavy  duties  as  citi- 
zens of  our  country,  and  Mr.  Knight  vig- 
orously presents  his  views  that  the 
survival  of  cur  country,  as  Thomas 
Jefferson  thought,  is  dependent  upon  the 
survival  of  a  free  and  fearless  press. 

Mr.  Knight  also,  in  his  Poor  Richard 
Club  address,  made  some  very  significant 
predictions  and  comments  about  the 
state  of  the  Nation.  He  said : 

I  still  cling  to  my  prediction  that  the 
1970's  may  well  become  a  decade  of  matu- 


rity when  extremism  and  anarchy  will   not 
rest  well  with  the  American  people. 

And  Mr.  Knight  movingly  spoke  of  his 
faith  in  our  country — a  faith  founded 
upon  the  dangers  we  have  conquered  and 
the  obstacles  we  have  surmounted  in  our 
difficult  past.  He  calls  for  a  new  genera- 
tion of  leaders  who  have  the  dedication, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  courage  of  those 
who  guided  our  destinies  through  many 
critical  periods. 

Mr.  Knight  finds  a  calmer  mood  in 
America  todiiy  on  the  campus,  in  the 
ghettos — a  return  to  the  fundamental 
principle  of  our  Republic — peaceful  pro- 
test and  use  of  the  ways  of  a  free  country 
for  the  solution  of  problems. 

And  out  of  our  problems,  and  protests, 
and  crises.  Mr.  Knight  finds  an  emerging 
America,  stronger,  more  stable,  with 
clearer  vision  and  deeper  dedication  than 
before. 

The  voice  of  Mr.  Knight  is  one  of 
America's  strongest  voices.  It  commands 
respect  and  thoughtful  consideration  by 
all  Americans. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
Mr.  Knight's  able  address  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  my  fellow  countrymen: 

Poor  Richard  Club  Speech 

I  am  proud  indeed  to  be  so  honored  by 
the  Poor  Richard  Club  on  this,  the  266th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Until  today,  I  had  made  but  two  public 
speeches  in  Philadelphia:  The  first  in  1946 
upon  receiving  the  Poor  Richard  Club's'cita- 
tion  of  Merit;  the  second  Just  two  years  ago 
following  our  acquisition  of  the  Inquirer  and 
the  News  from  Amb.  Walter  Annenberg. 

And  then,  there  were  several  private 
"speeches,"  such  as  advising  Wendell  Willkie 
in  1940  at  the  Warwick  Hotel  against  taking 
Sen.  Charles  McNary  of  Oregon  as  his  run- 
ning mate. 

This  observation  was  maoe  on  the  theory 
that  McNary  couldn't  campaign  and  would 
gain  no  votes  from  the  great  Northwest. 

Another  "speech"  to  my  associates  con- 
cerned the  fact  that  Joe  First  and  Fred 
Chalt,  representing  Mr.  Annenberg.  were 
driving  too  hard  a  bargain  for  the  Philadel- 
phia newspapers. 

My  admonition  to  Willkie  fell  on  deaf 
ears;  my  counsel  to  several  of  the  Knight 
people  present  here  today  was  politely 
brushed  aside. 

F\3r,  as  Benjamin  Franklin  observed  in 
Poor  Richard's  Almanack,  "Who  says  Jack 
is  not  generous? — he  is  always  fond  of  giv- 
ing, and  cares  not  for  receiving. — what? — 
why,  advice." 

So  what  happened?  Well,  Willkie  lost, 
and  Annenberg  won. 

But  now,  at  least,  we  have  Fred  Chalt  In 
harness  for  the  long  pull.  As  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Knight,  he  is  enjoined  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  to  "enjoy  the  present  hour,  be 
mindful  of  the  past;  And  neither  fear  nor 
wish  the  approaches  of  the  last." 

As  for  Joe.  the  First.  I  understand  that  he 
is  carefully  "watching  things"  for  Walter, 
and  making  sure  that  we  meet  both  interest 
and  principal  payments  on  time.  Brother 
Jim  Knight  advises  me  that  If  we  do  this, 
Walter  plans  to  add  another  nine  holes  to  his 
golf  course  in  Palm  Springs. 

Since  I  am  told  that  considerable  curiosity 
still  exists  about  Knight — both  corporately 
and  otherwise — may  I  say  that  I  have  been 
a  newspaperman  for  more  than  50  years.  As 
with  the  late  Ralph  McGlU,  I  have  had  a  love 
affair  with  newspapers  for  most  of  that  time, 
while  practicing  and  preaching  the  need  for 
excellence  in  Journalism. 

From  long  experience  in  newspaperlng,  am- 
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pie  exposure  to  politics  and  the  world  of  busi- 
ness. I  have  developed  the  following  philos- 
ophy of  newspaper  management — as  stated  to 
a  civic  gathering  in  Philadelphia  on  Janu- 
ary 20.  1970: 

We  endeavor  to  meet  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  journalism. 

We  try  to  present  the  news  accurately  with 
a  high  priority  on  fairness  and  objectivity. 

We  don't  play  politics,  are  not  beholden 
to  any  political  party,  faction  or  special  In- 
terest. 

Political  endorsements,  when  made,  are 
determined  solely  by  our  judgments  of  the 
candidates'  qualifications  for  the  offices  they 
seeic. 

I  am  certain  that  there  are  present  in  this 
audience  a  number  of  people  who  may  take 
exception  to  that  last  statement.  But  even 
so.  Mayor  Rlzzo  was  kind  enough  to  write  me 
a  nice  letter  which  said  in  effect  that  I  was 
"esteemed  as  a  leader  dedicated  to  the  public 
welfare,  as  an  indeperdent  thinker  and  as  a 
thorough  professloi!al." 

By  way  of  reply.  I  sent  the  mayor  my  best 
wishes  in  his  efforts  to  solve  the  grave  prob- 
lems facing  Philadelphia,  an  e.xpresslon  cf 
hope  which  I  am  sure  is  shared  by  everyone 
present. 

Mayor  Rizzo  also  said  he  felt  that  •'Free- 
dom of  the  press  is  one  of  our  most  cher- 
ished rights."  I  applaud  that  statement,  but 
hasten  to  add  that  circumstances  may  de- 
velop when  "freedom  of  the  press"  may  need 
Interpretation  and  clarification  as  arguments 
continue  to  arise  between  newspapers  and 
City  Hall. 

As  a  final  note  on  publishing  philosophy, 
our  chief  executives  and  policy  makers  studi- 
ously avoid  conflicts  of  interest.  We  serve  on 
no  corporate  boards  or  committees  other  than 
appropriate  civic  or  cultural  organizations, 
and  in  the  fields  of  education  and  communi- 
cations. 

Outside  directorships  can  also  prove  to  be 
embarrassing,  as  all  Phlladelphlans  know  so 
well. 

So  we  stick  to  the  profession  we  know 
best — newspaperlng. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  role  of  the  press  In  our  society  is  not 
always  fully  understood.  The  chief  function 
of  the  press — and  I  am  speaking  broadly  of 
all  media  both  print  and  electronic — is  to 
dl.ssemlnate  Information. 

Beyond  that,  and  I  am  talking  now  only 
as  a  newspaper  editor,  well  reasoned  com- 
mentary and  definite  expressions  of  opinion 
aid  in  stimulating  thought. 

The  experienced  and  thoughtful  reader  Is 
able  to  differentiate  between  news  and  edi- 
torial opinion,  but  sadly,  a  goodly  number 
either  fall  or  are  unable  to  make  the  dis- 
tinction. 

As  I  am  sure  you  know,  newspapers  are  not 
very  popular  these  days.  The  current  com- 
plaint goes  something  like  this:  "All  you  do 
is  to  print  the  bad  news;  why  can't  we  have 
more  good  news?"  And  then,  when  we  have 
something  which  by  its  very  nature  could  be 
termed  "sensational,"  the  cry  goes  up  that 
"all  you  want  to  do  is  to  sell  newspapers." 

To  the  first  charge,  I  would  make  reply 
that  if  editors  printed  only  the  bland  and 
sanitized  versions  of  the  news  our  critics  say 
they  want,  who  would  read  us? 

As  for  "good  news"  and  "bad  news,"  we 
publish  a  goodly  ration  of  the  former  which 
somehow  goes  largely  unnoticed  by  critical 
readers  who  enjoy  instructing  the  editor. 

"Bad  news."  being  in  ample  supply  owing 
to  the  fact  that  we  live  in  an  uncivilized 
world  of  war,  uncontrollable  passions  and 
the  mendacity  of  public  and  private  men, 
tends  to  overwhelm  "good  news"  by  its  very 
volume  alone. 

Beyond  that,  the  newspaper  is  rightly  the 
conscience  of  the  community — ferreting  out 
wrongdoing  and  incompetence  in  public 
affairs  while  building  constructively  through 
well  reasoned  and  "plain  talk "  commentary. 


We  likewise  honor  the  opinions  of  our 
readers,  listen  to  what  they  have  to  say  and 
endeavor,  if  possible,  to  redress  their  griev- 
ances. 

Some  have  attacked  us  for  sensationalism 
when  newspapers  of  the  Knight  group  were 
winning  a  dozen  Pulitzer  prizes  or  because 
we  fight  against  injustice,  audit  the  govern- 
ment at  all  levels  and  denounce  plunderings 
by  the  privileged  as  well  as  by  the  poor. 

What  really  must  concern  the  editors  of 
today  is  how  well  they  are  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  Important  and  the  unimportant 
news.  Equally  compelling  is  the  ability  to 
interpret  the  news  fairly,  accurately  and  per- 
ceptively. 

As  you  ladles  and  gentlemen  know  so 
well,  the  name  of  the  game  in  Washington 
and  in  every  state  and  local  community  is 
to  raise  serious  doubts  about  the  credibility 
of  the  press. 

In  large  part,  the  aspersions  cast  upon  us 
by  the  Vice  President  and  other  disgruntled 
public  officials  are  calculated  to  make  us  un- 
believable to  the  general  public.  We  should,  I 
think,  accept  such  criticism  philosophically 
while  endeavoring  to  set  the  record  straight 
at  all  times. 

An  editor,  who  must  or  should  take  vigor- 
ous editorial  positions  on  the  great  issues 
of  the  day.  is  not  meant  to  be  loved.  If  he 
seeks  affection  and  popularity,  he  should  be 
In  public  relations.  Newspapermen  who 
formulate  policy  must  base  their  conclusions 
upon  the  facts  at  hand.  The  unvarnished 
truth  is  frequently  unpleasant  reading  since 
it  so  often  differs  from  the  reader's  precon- 
ceived notions  of  what  the  truth  should  be. 

At  times.  I  fear,  what  is  popularly  known 
as  the  press  media  provide,  through  their  own 
lack  of  commitment  and  perception,  some 
inexcusable  transgressions  upon  the  code  of 
truth  and  accuracy.  In  these  Instances,  crit- 
icism is  certainly  merited  and  can  not  be  dis- 
missed with  lofty  disdain  from  the  ivory 
tower. 

In  our  newspapers,  we  do  more  than  en- 
dure the  shafts  and  arrows  of  our  critics. 
Critical  comment  is  carefully  evaluated  as  to 
its  veracity,  pertinence  and  Justification.  It 
overcomes  smugness,  helps  keep  us  alert. 

As  one  Knight  Newspaper  editor  expressed 
it  so  aptly:  "As  long  as  we  have  men  such  as 
those  guiding  our  newspapers — men  who  are 
sometimes  proud,  sometimes  ashamed,  and 
never  satisfied,  we  will  make  tomorrow's 
newspaper  better  than  today's. 

The  press — both  print  and  electronic — Is 
certainly  not  without  fault  but  In  its  relent- 
less pursuit  of  the  truth,  it  stands  today  as 
the  best  if  not  the  only  protector  of  your 
precious  freedoms. 

Obviously,  all  readers  do  not  agree  that 
we  try  to  be  fair  and  accurate.  And  if  an 
editor  wishes  to  avoid  controversy.  I  suggest 
that  he  forego  tangling  with  the  powerful 
education  lobby  and  the  police  department. 

Rank  and  file  readers  can  put  it  bluntly, 
too.  Just  the  other  morning  my  secretary 
handed  me  this  terse  note:  "A  Mr.  Paul  Stoy 
of  Homestead,  Florida  telephoned  and  asked 
that  you  call  him.  His  reason  for  calling? 
To  raise  hell." 

Yet  I  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  press — not  the  government — which 
long  years  ago  and  since  has  been  presenting 
the  truth  about  Vietnam,  pointing  out  the 
stark  tragedy  of  our  involvement  and 
manding  new  standards  of  accountability 

How  demeaning  It  must  have  been  for 
Oen.  Paul  Harkins,  once  our  commanding 
general  in  Vietnam,  to  have  to  admit  on 
NBC's  excellent  documentary — "Vietnam 
Hindsight" — that  he  really  didn't  know  what 
was  going  on  in  Saigon  until  many  years 
later  when  he  read  the  Pentagon  Papers. 

The  adversary  relationship  between  gov- 
ernment and  the  press  is  nothing  new.  It 
has  existed  throughout  our  history. 

Fortunately,  the  press  of  today  is  far  more 
responsible    than    the    editors    who    called 
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George  Washington  "treacherous,  mis- 
chievous. Inefficient,  and  guilty  of  the  farce 
of  disinterestedness." 

Or  the  underserved  attacks  upon  the 
martyred  Lincoln  who  was  described  by  a 
Charleston,  S.C.  editor  as  "a  horrid-looking 
wretch,  sooty,  scoundrelly  In  aspect,  a  cross 
between  the  nutmeg  dealer,  the  horse  swap- 
per and  the  night  man.  He  is  a  lank-sided 
Yankee  of  the  uncleanest  visage  and  of  the 
dirtiest  complexion." 

Even  the  great  Benjamin  Franklin,  whose 
memory  we  honor  today,  was  not  without 
his  critics.  His  biographer,  Carl  Van  Doren, 
says  Franklin  "was  the  target  of  cartoons! 
squibs  In  the  newspapers,  and  malicious 
tongues." 

Today,  we  have  laws  of  libel  and  slander 
to  protect  the  innocent. 

•  •  »  •  » 

With  notable  exceptions,  today's  press  is 
not  maliciously  motivated.  An  editor  may 
and  does  disagree  with  elected  public  offi- 
cials withotit  injudicious  name  calling.  More- 
over, the  offended  public  servant  or  private 
citizen  is  accorded  the  right  of  reply. 

For  many  years,  newspapers  have  exposed 
the  absurdity  of  so-called  "background"  and 
"off-the-record"  discussions  with  highly 
ranked  Washington  officials. 

These  planned  sessions  are  calculated  at- 
tempts to  use  the  press — either  to  float  trial 
balloons,  or  to  mislead  reporters  Into  con- 
clusions attributable  only  to  "an  authori- 
tative source." 

Furthermore,  the  federal  government  has 
a  propaganda  apparatus  estimated  several 
years  ago  by  the  Associated  Press  to  cost  tax- 
payers about  $425  million  a  year.  This  is  more 
than  double  the  combined  outlay  spent  at 
that  time  for  news  gathering  by  the  two  ma- 
jor U.S.  news  services,  the  three  major  tele- 
vision networks  and  the  10  largest  American 
newspapers. 

•  •  •  •  « 

So  when  this  or  previous  administrations 
have  complained  about  adverse  stories  In  the 
press,  let  us  remember  that  the  overly  abused 
press  carries  about  five  times  as  much  of 
the  government's  views  as  are  presented 
by  the  administration's  critics. 

Our  best  Washington  correspondents  are 
never  satisfied  with  government  press  re- 
leases but  keep  digging  for  more  Information 
to  which  the  public  is  entitled.  The  loudest 
cries  of  "foul"  come  from  bureaucrats  who 
have  been  singed  in  the  journalistic  fires. 

Former  President  Lyndon  Johnson  once 
expressed  surprise  that  "any  citizen  would 
feel  toward  his  country  in  a  way  that  is  not 
consistent  with  the  national  Interest." 

I  would  agree,  but  would  also  ask:  "Whose 
national  Interest?"  The  national  Interest  is 
not  the  President's   alone   to  decide. 

It  comes  from  dialogue  and  debate  not 
only  at  the  White  House  and  on  Capitol  Hill, 
but  In  every  place  in  the  land  where  two 
citizens  can  meet  to  speak  freely. 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  had — if  not  an  uncritical  press — 
at  least  a  press  which  has  not  defaulted  on 
its  responsibility  to  print  all  of  the  news. 

Those  who  would  prefer  a  fawning  press. 
a  press  virtually  suliservient  to  government — 
misconstrue  and  fall  to  grasp  the  role  of  the 
press  as  a  public  defender. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  fared  far  better  in  press  cover- 
ge  than  Mr.  Agnew  would  have  you  believe. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  something  to  say 
about  "The  State  of  the  Nation,"  but  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  scheduled  for  that  role  next 
Thursday,  and  I  Jvould  not  presume  to  in- 
trude upon  his  territory. 

But  perhaps  we  can  talk  about  where  we 
are  and  where  we  are  headed  in  the  question 
and  answer  period. 

Two  years  ago  in  this  city.  I  predicted  that 
despite  the  grave  questions  which  plague 
us  domestically  and  abroad,  my  Instinct  was 
that  the  1970s  may  usher  In  an  era  of  ma- 
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turlty  in  which  extremism  and  anarchy  will 
not  rest  well  with  the  American  people. 

But  then  came  the  avoidable  tragedy  at 
Kent  State,  the  Mayday  demonstrations  at 
Washington,  and  the  pervading  sickness 
which  for  a  time  had  enveloped  our  coun- 
try. 

•We  have  become,"  I  then  said,  "an  Ill- 
mannered  society  ;n  which  rational  dialog  Is 
all  but  submerged  in  a  sea  of  assertlveness. 
Let  us  not  be  deluded  by  those  who  cloak 
themselves  in  the  masks  of  freedom  while 
forging  manacles  to  deny  us  our  constitu- 
tionally guaranteed  liberties.  We  of  the  press 
believe  in  freedom,  not  repression;  and  in 
bringing  the  truth  of  light  to  prevent  the 
darkness  of  tyranny." 

In  retrospect,  and  despite  the  torment  we 
have  endured,  I  still  cling  to  my  prediction 
that  the  1970s  may  well  become  a  decade 
of  maturity  when  extremism  and  anarchy 
will  not  rest  well  with  the  American  people. 

And  for  those  who  are  properly  perturbed 
over  the  complex  problems  which  now  beset 
us,  I  ask :  Has  There  Ever  Been  a  Time  Whep 
We  Didn't  Have  Problems? 

The  sacrifices  made  by  the  Washlngtons, 
Jeffersons,  Franklins  and  a  host  of  patriotic 
citizens  brought  this  country  through  the 
Revolutionary  days. 

And  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  our 
nation  was  torn  apart  by  a  war  which  turned 
fathers  against  sons,  brothers  against  broth- 
ers. Yet  we  endured. 

Pour  decades  ago.  a  depression  shattered 
the  security  of  millions  of  citizens.  Yet  we 
endured. 

Today,  we  are  facing  some  of  the  most 
horrendous  problems  in  our  history.  And  yet 
the  most  serious  problem  of  all  is  a  loss  of 
faith  in  our  ability  to  endure  as  a  Republic. 

By  contrast  with  the  problems  of  disease, 
hunger  and  poverty  prior  to  and  during 
the  American  revolution,  our  own  vexations 
stem  from  the  softness  of  an  affluent  society. 

We  are  hell-bent  on  what  we  can  get  from 
the  government,  and  not,  as  Jack  Kennedy 
said  so  aptly,  on  what  we  can  do  for  our 
country. 

Even  during  that  period  when  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  escalating  the  Vietnam  war  and 
our  kids  were  being  killed  for  an  uncertain 
cause,  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  sacrifice 
at  home. 

Nor,  in  fact,  were  any  sacrifices  demanded 
of  the  people  by  an  administration  Infected 
with  a  super-rich  complex. 

No,  life  has  never  been  simple  In  this 
country.  It  never  will  be.  Each  new  genera- 
tion will  face  an  array  of  new  problems. 

Sorrowfully,  we  presently  have  no  national 
leaders  with  the  wisdom,  foresight,  patience 
and  persuasive  traits  of  a  Franklin. 

Will  they  emerge  from  the  new  generations 
of  Americans?  We  need  men  who  not  only 
have  faith  in  themselves  but  who  can  Instill 
faith  In  others  by  their  virtues  and  qualities 
of  leadership. 

Well,  there  are  signs  of  hope.  A  few  years 
ago.  the  mood  of  America  was  one  of  almost 
unrelieved  despair.  Students  were  burning 
and  rioting  not  only  in  New  York,  Califor- 
nia and  Wisconsin  hut  right  In  the  heart  of 
Kansas. 

Routine  ghetto  riots  were  so  common  that 
we  found  them  on  the  Inside  pages.  Eldrldge 
Cleaver,  Huey  Newton,  Rap  Brown,  Stokely 
Carmlchael.  Bobby  Seale.  William  Kunstler, 
Abble  Hoffman  and  their  scrubby  counter- 
parts were  dominating  the  headlines. 

Today,  students  are  not  bombing  and  burn- 
ing. The  leaders  are  using  an  old  American 
device — peaceful  political  organization.  The 
star  of  the  violent  black  revolutionaries  Is 
being  dimmed,  as  wiser  men  strive  for  truth 
and  justice. 

Could  it  be  that  America  Is  adjusting  to 
change  without  armed  civil  combat?  Could  It 
be  that  we  bend  but  do  not  break?  Is  the 
flexibility  of  otu-  system — and  Ben  Franklin 
had  a  deft  hand  in  that — helping  us  to  re- 
cover? 


Could  It  be  that  whUe  rigid  systems  col- 
lapse, ours  does  not  although  it  scares  the 
hell  out  of  us  sometimes? 

Could  we  liken  ourselves  to  a  sick  patient? 
Because  a  man  is  sick  does  not  mean  that  he 
is  going  to  die.  If  he  has  a  strong  constitu- 
tion, and  the  U.S.  does  have  one. 

And  there,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  are  some 
thoughts  that  all  of  us  might  well  ponder. 

I  for  one,  remain  convinced  that  if  we  can 
find  the  faith  and  sustain  it  in  ourselves  as 
a  nation,  we  will  not  only  endure  ...  we 
shall  prevail. 


CONTROL  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
SHOULD  BE  RESTORED  TO  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

(Mr.  HALEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
President  spoke  of  a  "value  added"  tax 
to  run  the  Nation's  schools.  In  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  President,  Mr.  S. 
Loyal  Prisbie  IV,  a  constituent  of  mine, 
expresses   the   wishes   of  many  in   this 
country  that  the  President  not  do  us  any 
more  favors  such  as  establishing  new 
ways  to  fund  our  schools.  Mr.  Prisbie 
points  out  that  instead  of  talking  about 
new  fimding  techniques  and  ways  of 
keeping  control  of  schools  locally,  the 
administration  should  be  addressing  the 
problem    of    restoring    control    of    our 
public  schools  to  local  governments.  I 
commend  this  article  to  our  colleagues. 
[From  the  Polk  County  Democrat,  Bartow. 
Fla.,  Jan.  24,  1972) 
Let's  Make  a  Deal,  Prez 
(By  S.  L.  Frlsble  IV) 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Prez:  Down  here  In  Florida,  home  of 
sun,  sand  and  the  four  per  cent  sales  tax, 
your  Idea  about  a  classy  "value  added"  (oth- 
erwise known  as  sales)  tax  to  run  the  na- 
tion's schools  isn't  likely  to  win  you  a  whole 
lot  of  new  fans. 

We  like  the  sound  of  replacing  the  prop- 
erty tax,  but  with  all  due  respect.  Sir,  we've 
been  there  before. 

You  see.  we  had  a  three  per  cent  state  sales 
tax  to  help  pay  the  state's  share  of  local  edu- 
cation, and  the  property  tax  to  pay  the 
county's  share. 

We  raised  the  sales  tax  by  33  per  cent  (not 
one  per  cent,  as  a  lot  of  people  called  it)  but 
we  haven't  seen  any  remarkable  drop  in  the 
property  tax. 

And  we  voted  for  a  new  corporate  profits 
tax,  which  Is  supposed  to  let  us  reduce  the 
property  tax,  and  whUe  it's  too  early  to  judge 
that  one  yet,  the  property  tax  still  hasn't  gone 
down. 

Please  understand  us,  Prez.  Us  folks  down 
here  In  Florida  believe  In  the  sales  tax, 
because  It's  something  we  can  share  with  the 
tourists  and  the  transient  laborers  and 
everybody  else  who  enjoys  our  state  without 
owning  a  piece  of  It. 

And  we're  all  for  relief  from  the  property 
tax. 

But  gee  whiz.  Sir,  we  just  can't  stand  much 
more  relief. 

And  there's  another  part  of  that  state  of  the 
union  message  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  about 
for  a  minute. 

According  to  the  wire  services  (I  couldn't 
listen  to  your  speech  In  person.  Prez — we're 
busier  than  a  pepper  shaker  at  a  flsh  fry  down 
here  on  Thursday  afternoons)  you  figure  to 
put  In  a  national  sales  tax  for  education  and 


still  "keep  control  in  the  schools  In  the  hands 
of  local  boards." 

Pardon,  Sir.  but  your  age  is  showing.  You 
obviously  don't  have  any  kids  in  school  any 
more  (except  for  Julie,  and  she's  a  teacher, 
and  that's  different). 

In  1954,  the  Supreme  Court  said  that 
segregated  schools  had  to  go.  Well,  Sir.  a  lot 
of  us  down  South  got  uptight  over  that,  but 
we've  adjusted  to  it  pretty  well,  now.  (In  fact, 
Prez,  your  national  statistics  show  that  the 
Northern  schools  are  more  segregated  than 
our  Southern  ones,  but  that's  a  side  issue.) 

In  1962.  the  Supreme  Court  said  it  was  un- 
constitutional to  pray  In  school.  Now  ad- 
mittedly a  lot  of  good  churchmen  agreed  with 
the  decision  (and  a  lot  of  others  didn't)  but 
the  fact  is,  this  decision  was  removed  from 
the  hands  of  local  school  boards. 

Those  two  decisions,  unpalatable  though 
they  were  to  most  of  us,  we've  learned  to  live 
vrtth. 

But  now,  your  federal  courts,  with  their 
unflagging  zeal  to  do  something  .  .  .  any- 
thing ...  in  the  name  of  civil  rights  are 
coming  up  with  increasingly  absurd  require- 
ments that  kids  be  bussed  cross-country 
without  regard  for  their  education,  their 
safety,  or  their  simple  right  not  to  have  their 
government  give  them  a  hard  time  in  order  to 
test  some  judge's  sociological  theories. 

Mr.  President,  it's  too  late  to  talk  about 
"keeping"  control  of  our  schools  in  local 
hands.  It's  time  to  talk  about  "restoring" 
control  to  the  local  governments  which  have 
always  provided  the  bulk  of  tax  support  for 
education  in  this  country. 

You  do  that  much  for  us.  Sir,  and  we'll  find 
a  way  to  raise  all  the  taxes  it  takes  to  run 
local  schools  at  the  local  level. 
Respectfully, 

Thinking  Oitt  Lotm. 


LONDONDERRY   MASSACRE 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KCXJH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  tragedy  of 
huge  dimensions  occurred  in  London- 
derry, Northern  Ireland,  yesterday.  Death 
came  to  at  least  13  persons  who  were 
shot  by  British  troops.  Fifteen  other 
civilians  were  taken  to  the  hospital  with 
gunshot  wounds,  two  of  them  women.  It 
appears  from  news  reports  that  about 
15,000  demonstrators  from  all  parts  of 
Northern  Ireland  were  marching  on  the 
center  of  Londonderry  when  they  were 
stopped  by  a  British  paratroop  regiment. 
The  news  reports  indicate  that  at  first 
the  British  soldiers  used  tear  gas,  water 
cannons,  and  rubber  bullets.  Then  the 
paratroop  regiment  is  reported  to  have 
driven  Its  armored  cars  through  the 
marchers  and  commenced  firing  with 
real  bullets. 

The  British  Army  defended  the  action 
of  its  soldiers,  saying  they  were  fired  on 
by  snipers.  This  is  a  common  excuse  for 
violent  behavior  on  the  part  of  ofiBcials 
with  the  authority  to  control  civil  dem- 
onstrations. At  the  present  time  there  is 
no  proof  to  substantiate  the  charge  that 
snipers  fired  on  British  soldiers.  In  fact, 
one  member  of  Northern  Ireland's  Par- 
liament, Ivan  Cooper,  a  Protestant,  and 
two  Members  of  the  English  Parliament. 
Bemadette  Devlin  and  Lord  Fenner 
Brockway — Labor  M.P. — who  were  ap- 
parently eyewitnesses  to  this  tragedy, 
have  accused  the  British  soldiers  of  cold- 
blooded murder. 

Even  if  later  evidence  indicates  there 
were  snipers,  surely  we  must  condemn 
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the  indiscriminate  shooting  by  British 
soldiers.  Police  and  soldiers  trained  in 
crowd-control  tactics  are  required  to  ex- 
ercise the  greatest  restraint  in  an  effort 
to  preserve  innocent  lives  and  this  the 
British  paratroopers  failed  to  do.  Too 
often  we  have  seen  those  in  official  au- 
thority— not  limited  to  Northern  Ireland 
alone — use  their  authority  in  this  bar- 
baric way.  Two  similar  situations  come 
to  mind  immediately:  One  was  the  mur- 
der by  shooting  by  the  South  African 
Army  of  72  black  demonstrators  in 
Sharpsville  in  1960  and  the  other  was  the 
1965  incident  when  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  led  a  civil  rights  march  from  Mont- 
gomery to  Selma.  The  marchers  were 
stopped  by  Alabama  state  troopers.  There 
were  no  deaths,  but  men,  women,  and 
children  were  viciously  beaten,  result- 
ing in  17  people  being  seriously  hurt  and 
40  people  undergoing  hospital  treatment. 
The  whole  world  was  appalled  by  both 
of  these  incidents. 

Tragically,  despite  Sharpsville,  South 
Africa  continues  its  repressive  policy, 
while  in  the  United  States  we  have  at 
least  passed  important  civil  rights  legis- 
lation as  a  result  of  the  civil  rights 
marches  in  the  South. 

Mr.  SiJcaker,  in  1968.  the  Northern 
Ireland  Civil  Rights  Association,  made 
the  following  demands  for  change  in 
Northern  Ireland  endorsed  and  supported 
by  the  National  Association  of  Irish  Free- 
dom: 

First.  That  there  be  legislation  provid- 
ing for  one  man.  one  vote. 

Second.  That  there  be  legislation  to 
outlaw  incitement  to  religious  hatred. 

Third.  That  there  be  legislation  to  end 
discrimination  in  housing  and  employ- 
ment. 

Fourth.  That  there  be  repeal  of  the 
Special  Powers  Act  which  permits  the 
concentration  camps  in  which  are  now 
held  850  Northern  Irish  civilians.       ' 

Fifth.  That  an  ombudsman  be 
appointed.  — 

This  same  organization  takes  the  posi- 
tion, and  all  of  us  should,  too.  that  no 
matter  what  the  ultimate  resolution  is 
of  the  thorny  question  of  reunification, 
no  one  can  deny  that  the  Catholics  in 
Northern  Ireland  are  entitled  to  full  citi- 
zenship protected  by  the  British  crown 
now. 

While  legislation  has  been  enacted  to 
put  into  effect  the  principle  of  one  man, 
one  vot€.  and  to  outlaw  incitement  to 
religious  hatred,  there  has  been  no  im- 
plementation of  those  laws:  and  the 
other  demands,  all  reasonable,  have  not 
ever  been  the  subject  of  legislation. 

I  am  a  5non=;or  of  H.R  653.  known  as 
the  Kennedy-Carey  bill,  which  would,  if 
enacted  request  the  US  Government  at 
the  highest  level  to  urge  implementation 
of  the  fcl'.owing: 

Firr^t.  Termination  of  the  current  in- 
ternment policy  and  simultaneous  re- 
lease of  all  persons  detained  thereunder. 

Second.  Full  respect  for  the  civil  rights 
of  all  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland  and 
the  termination  of  all  political,  social, 
economic,  and  religious  discrimination. 

Third.  Implem.entation  of  the  reforms 
promised  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  since  1968,  including 
those  reforms  in  the  field  of  law  enforce- 


ment, housing,  employment,  and  voting 
rights. 

Fourth.  Dissolution  of  the  Parliament 
of  Northern  Ireland. 

Fifth.  Withdra^val  of  all  British  forces 
from  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  institu- 
tion of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
.iustice  under  local  control  acceptable  to 
all  parties. 

Sixth.  Convening  of  all  interested 
parties  for  the  purpose  of  accomplish- 
ing the  imification  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  need  not  be  any 
more  investigations.  The  facts  are 
known.  What  is  required  is  action  and 
action  now.  Until  such  time  as  the  in- 
ternment policy  is  terminated  and  all 
prisoners  detained  thereunder  released, 
those  held  in  what  amounts  to  be  British 
concentration  camps  should  be  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  International 
Red  Cross.  I  have  written  to  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  today  urging  that 
they  make  a  request  for  permission  to 
enter  these  camps. 

It  may  very  well  be.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
these  killings  will  be  the  turning  point  in 
the  Ulster  crisis.  Surely  the  English  Par- 
liament will  recognize  that  liberty  can- 
not ever  be  eradicated  no  matter  what 
the  force.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  all 
leaders  of  democratic  nations  to  speak 
out  and  condemn  the  British  Govern- 
ment's use  of  this  callous  and  violent 
suppression  which  is  in  .^tark  contrast  to 
its  own  tradition  of  democracy  and  lib- 
erty. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  request  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Carter  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today  and  tomor- 
row, on  account  of  the  death  of  a  medi- 
cal associate. 

Mr.  EsHLEMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Geeald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  con- 
tinued illness  with  influenza. 

Mr.  Horton  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford>,  for  the  week  of  Jan- 
uary 21,  on  account  of  oflQcial  business. 

Mr.  Gude  ( at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford),  for  today  through  February  3, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Danielson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business  in  his  district. 

Mr.  Alexander  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today  through  February  3, 
on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Kee  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Corman,  for  the  week  of  Jan- 
uary 31,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Wolff  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Zablocki),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday, 
February  2. 

Mr.  GiEBONs  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Reuss),  for  1  hour,  on  February  2. 


Mr.  Talcott,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Terry)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  there- 
in extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Robison  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia)  and 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  therein  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  30  minutes  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Mailliard  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Taylor)  to  include  hLwemarks  during 
the  debate  on  H.R.  10086  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Terry)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  11  instances. 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Latta  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  King  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Dxn-SKi. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE. 

Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Felly. 

Mr.  FlNDLEY. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Goldwater. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  GiAiMO  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  in  two 
instances. 

Mrs.  Abzug  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Flynt  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  FotmTAiN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  PncE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Begich  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzou  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Abourezk  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McKay  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  Roush. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  in 
two  instances. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Flowers  in  f oui"  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Denholm  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned -until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, February  1,  1972,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


OATH  OF  OFFICE  OF  MEMBER 

The  oath  of  office  required  by  the 
sixth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  provided  by  section 
2  of  the  act  of  May  13,  1884  (23  Stat.  22) , 
to  be  administered  to  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  text  of 
which  is  carried  in  section  1757  of  title 
XIX  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  and  being  as  follows: 

"I,  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear   (or 
affirm)  that  I  will  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic:  that  I  will  bear  tfue 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same; 
that  I  take  this  obligation  freely 
without  any  mental  reservation  or 
purpose  of  evasion:  and  that  I  will 
well   and   faithfully   discharge   the 
duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am 
about  to  enter.  So  help  me  God." 
has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  follow- 
ing Member  of  the  92d  Congress,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  412  of  the  80th  Con- 
gress entitled  "An  act  to  amend  section 
30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States"  (U.S.C.  title  2,  sec.  25',  approved 
February  18.  1948: 

Richard  V/.   Mallary,   At  Large  Dis- 
trict of  Vermont. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

1500.  A  communication  Irom  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his 
findings  regarding  the  Importation  of  mar- 
ble, travertine,  and  articles  of  marble  suit- 
able for  use  as  monumental,  paving,  or 
building  stone,  pursuant  to  section  351(a) 
(2)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  (H.  Doc. 
No.  92-237);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1501.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  repeal  certain  acts  relating  to 
exportation  of  tobacco  plants  and  seeds,  na- 
val stores,  and  wool;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

1502.  A  lettei  from  the  Deputy  Director, 


Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  the  appropriation  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  "Forest  protection 
and  utUizatlon,"  Forest  Service,  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  has  again  been  reapportioned  on 
a  basis  which  Indicates  the  need  for  a  fur- 
ther supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  665;  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Appropriations. 

1503.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  the  appropriations  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation   for  "Operating  ex- 

-Renses"  and  "Reserve  training"  for  fiscal 
ylBr~l972,  have  been  reapportioned  on  a 
basis  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  appropriations, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  665;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

1504.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  vlanpower  and  Reserve  Affairs) , 
transnUttlii  the  report  of  the  1971  quadren- 
nial review  '^^  military  compensation,  pur- 
suant to  37  O.3.C.  1008(b);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1505.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  transmitting  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  the  surplus  T-boat,  Hull 
No.  T-513.  to  the  Department  of  General 
Services  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  pursuant 
to  10  U.S.C.  7308;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1506.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  transmitting  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  the  submarine  U.S.S.  Rc- 
quin  (SS  481)  to  the  city  of  Tampa,  Fla..  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  7308(c);  to  the  CJommit- 
tee  on  Armed  Services. 

1507.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Material  (Procurement  and  Produc- 
tion), transmitting  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  semiannual  report  of  research  and 
development  procurement  actions  of  $50.- 
000  and  over,  covering  the  period  ended 
December  31,  1971  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2357;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1508.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  report  on  fair  labor  standards 
in  employments  in  and  affecting  interstate 
commerce,  pursuant  to  section  4(d)  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1509.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  report  of  Department  of  Labor 
activities  In  connection  with  the  Ape  Dls. 
crimination  In  Employment  Act  of  1967.  cov- 
ering 1971,  pursuant  to  section  13  of  the 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Eklucatlon  and 
Labor. 

1510.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal 
M°dlatlon  and  Conciliation  Ser\-lce.  trans- 
mitting the  24tii  annual  report  of  the  Serv- 
ice, covering  the  fiscal  year  1971;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1511.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  transmitting  the  Agen- 
cy's 3"th  semiannual  report,  covering  the 
period  ended  Jimr  30,  1971;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1512.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  the 
quarterly  report  on  deliveries  of  excess  de- 
fense articles  at  acquisition  cost  and  at  the 
value  specified  in  section  8(c)  of  Public  Law 
91-672.  covering  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1972.  pursviant  to  section  8(d)  of  the 
act;    to  the  Committee  on   Foreign  Affairs. 

1513.  A  letter  from  the  president  and 
chairman.  Little  League  Baseball,  Inc., 
transmitting  the  audit  of  financial  state- 
ments and  annual  report  of  Little  League 
Baseball,  Inc..  for  1971,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  88-378;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

1514.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
prosed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions  f.  r   tile   procurement   cf   vessels   and 


aircraft  and  construction  of  shore  and  off- 
shore establishments,  and  to  authorize  the 
average  annual  active  duty  personnel 
strength  for  the  Coast  Guard:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1515.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  (Con- 
gress, transmitting  a  rep>ort  of  scientific  and 
professional  positions  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, covering  calendar  year  1971.  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  3104(c);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1516.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting  a  report  on  positions  In 
grades  GS-16,  OS-17,  and  GS-18  In  the  FBI 
during  1971,  piu-suant  to  5  U.S.C.  5114;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

1517.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  trailsmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
Novemk>er  24,  1971,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  il- 
lustration, on  Sturgeon  Bay  and  Lake  Mich- 
igan Ship  Canal,  Wis.,  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors. House  of  Representatives,  adopted  May 
10,  1945;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1518.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Cochair- 
man.  Four  Corners  Regional  Commission, 
Department  of  Commerce,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission,  pursuant 
to  section  509  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

1519.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  program 
management,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  .Astronautics. 

1520.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  income  tax 
treatment  of  certain  distributions  and  sales 
pursuant  to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
Amendments  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

1521.  A  letter  from  the  Secretarj-  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Health  Insurance  Benefits 
Advisory  Council  on  the  medicare  program 
for  fiscal  year  1971,  pursuant  to  section  1867 
(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

1522.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and 
members,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
transmitting  the  1971  annual  report  of  the 
Commission,  pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
AtonUc  Energy. 

Received  From  the  Comptroller  General 

1523.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  financial  state- 
ments of  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Pro- 
gram, Federal  Insurance  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, for  fiscal  vear  1970,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  841  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-238);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

1524.  A  letter  frcm  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  ways  to  increase  U.S.  exoorto  under 
the  trade  opportunities  program  implement- 
ed bv  the  Departments  of  Slate  ar.d  Com- 
merce; to  the  Ck)mmittee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1525.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Comptroller 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  positions  in  grades  GS-16.  GS  17,  and 
GS-18  in  the  General  Accounting  Office  dur- 
ing 1971.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  5114;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DOXOHUE.  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1857.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint 
resolution  establishing  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Commission,  as  amended; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-802)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


January  31,  1972 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mrs.  ABZUG: 
H.R.  12736.  A  bill  relating  to  the  nulllflca- 
tion  of  certain  criminal  records;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12737.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  in  order  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  physical  or  mental  hand- 
icap in  federally  assisted  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  ABZUG  (for  herself.  Mr.  Mat- 
suN.^c*.    Mr.    Rosenthal.    Mr.    Hal- 
pern,     Mr.     Danielson,     and     Mr 
MrrcHELL)  : 
H.R   12738.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
run    emploj.Tnent    and    restore    a   diversified 
production  base;  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  stem  the  outflow  of  U  S 
capital.    Jobs,    technology,    and    production 
control  multinational   corporations,  and  for 
other  purpcses;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  12739.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
program  to  encourage  the  voluntary  dona- 
tion of  pure  and  safe  blood,  to  require  li- 
censing and  Inspection  of  all  blood  banks 
and  to  establish  a  national  registry  of  blood 
donors;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BIAGQI  (for  himself.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander,  Mr.   Bevill,  Mr.   Brasco,  Mr 
Burton,  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr,  Carter,  Mr.  Danielson.  Mr   Da- 
vis  of  Georgia.   Mr.   Denholm    Mr 
Eilberg,  Mr.   OiAiMo,  Mr.   Garmatz 
Mrs.  Orasso,  Mr.  Halpern.  Mr    Hel- 
sTosKi,    Mrs.    Hicks    of    Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina 
Mr.    Madden,    Mr.    Rosenthal.    Mr! 
ScHEtJER,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  • 
H.R.  12740.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to    provide    benefits    to    survivors    of    police 
officers,  firemen,  and  correction  officers  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty,  and  to  police  officers 
firemen,  and  correction  officers  who  are  dis- 
abled in  the  line  of  duty;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BLATNIK    (for    himself,    Mr. 
JoNEsof  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Harsha)  • 
H.R.  12741.    A    bill    to   extend    the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control   Act   through  June 
30.  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York : 
H.R.  12742.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Ishment  of  a  National  Center  for  the  Home- 
bound;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr    COLLINS  of  Texas   (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Denholm,  Mr  Duncan,  and 
Mr.  HiLLis)  : 
H.R.  12743.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  proce- 
dures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for    renewal    of    broadcast    licenses;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  12744.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  law  which  relate  to  the  checkoff  procedure 
for  financing  presidential  election  cam- 
paigns; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON : 
H.R.   12745.  A  bui  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide  that   under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce 
ByMr.  GUDB: 
H.R.  12746.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Clara  Barton  House  National 
Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  12747.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide  that   under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive   territorial    arrangements    shall    not 
be  deemed  unlawful;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
ByMr.  ICHORD: 
H.R.  12748.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide  that   under  certain   circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Aspinall,  Mr.  Hosmer 
Mr.      Baring,      Mr.      McClure,     Mr! 
RoNCALio,     Mr.      Dellenback,     Mr 
Abourezk.  and  Mr.  McKevitt)  : 
H.R.   12749.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  saline  water  conversion  program 
for  fiscal  year  1973  to  delete  section  6(d)  of 
the  Saline  Water  Conversion   Act.   and   for 
other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  12750.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  sickle  cell  anemia;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   KEMP    (for   himself   and   Mr 
Dulski)  : 
H.R.   12751.  A  bill   to  extend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  until  June  30 
1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  KYROS: 
H.R.    12752.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that   under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.R.  12753.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Maryland : 
H.R.  12754.  A  bill   to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  the 
State  of  Maryland;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  12755.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  establish  procedures  designed 
to  balance  reasonable  power  needs  and  rea- 
sonable environmental  factors  In  planning 
and  authorizing  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  bulk  electric  power  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBo.  Hi.  Badillo.  Mr.  Binghaim, 
Mr.  BocGs.  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS,  Mr.  Pauntrot,  Mr.  Gallacheb, 
Mr.  GALrriANAKis.  Mr.  Madden.  Mr. 
Podell,  Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Roonet  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  Stub- 

BLEFIELD)  : 

H.R.  12756.  A  bill  to  promote  research  and 
development  of  drugs  or  chemical  compounds 
for  use  In  the  cure,  prevention,  or  treatment 


of  heroin  addiction;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton,  Mrs.   Grasso,   and   Mr.   Seiber- 

LING)  : 

H.R.  12757.  A  bUl  to  establish  minimum 
prisoner  treatment  standards  for  prisons  In 
the  United  States  and  to  create  an  agency 
to  hear  complaints  arising  from  alleged  in- 
fractions of  such  standards;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  12758.  A  bill  making  an  appropriation 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  carry  out  an  Investigation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries; to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  SCHERLE : 
H.R.  12759.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  ex- 
empt any  nonmanufacturlng  business  or  any 
business,  having  26  or  less  employees.  In 
States  having  laws  regulating  safety  In  such 
businesses,  from  the  Federal  standards  cre- 
ated under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD : 
H.R.  12760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  recognize 
the  difference  In  hazards  to  employees  be- 
tween the  heavy  construction  Industry  and 
the  light  residential  construction  industry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H.R.  12761.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  FVDrelgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R,  12762.  A  bill  to  raise  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  the  status  of  an  executive 
department  of  the  Government  to  be  known 
as  the  "Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs": 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

H.R.  12763.  A  blU  to  provide  that  Inter- 
state Route  No.  70  shall  be  known  as  the 
"Disabled  American  Veterans  Memorial 
Highway";  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  TERRY: 
H.R.  12764.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.  12765.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  proce- 
dures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  WYATT: 
H.R    12766.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  to  exempt  from  its 
coverage  individuals  whose  annual  earnings 
are  below  $10,000.  except  with  respect  to  the 
portion   of   any   increase   which  raises   their 
annual  earnings  above  $10,000;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency 
ByMr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.    12767.    A    bill   to   amend    the   Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H.J.  Res.  1036.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  desig- 
nate November  11  of  each  year  as  "Veterans 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRANE: 
H.J.  Res.  1037.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  week  begin- 
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nlng  October  22,  1972, 
Management  Week";    to 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself,  Mr.  Abou- 
rezk, Mr.  HicKs  of  Washington,  and 
Mr.  Leggett)  : 

H  J.  Res.  1038.  Joint  resolution  to  suspend 
for  80  days  the  continuation  of  any  strike 
or  lockout  arising  out  of  the  labor  dispute 
between  the  Pacific  Maritime  Association  and 
the  International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 

H.J.  Res.  1039.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  insure  the  right  of  States  to 
establish  and  prescribe  the  powers  of  their 
local  educational  agencies;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mrs.  ABZUG: 
H.  Res,  788.  Resolution  relating  to  the  au- 
thority of  certain  standing  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  meet  while  It  Is 
In  session;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

ByMr.  ICHORD: 
H.  Res.  789.  Resolution  authorlzlnfe  the  ex- 
penditure of  certain  funds  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security;   to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
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L.  Prouty,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  HAMMERSCH^^DT  Introduced  a  bUl 
(H.R.  12768)  for  the  relief  of  U.S.  Porgecraft 
Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

301.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Vermont, 
relative  to  the  death  of  U.S.  Senator  Winston 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

182.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  City  Council,  Spokane,  Wash.,  relative  to 
Federal-State  revenue  sharing,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


SENATE— Mo/irfay,  January  SI,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore  (Mr.  Ellender). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  Mlowing 

prayer :  ' 

Almighty  God,  the  source  of  all  power 
and  the  giver  of  all  wisdom,  we  lift  our 
eyes  upward  to  behold  Thy  holiness,  we 
turn  our  eyes  outward  and  behold  the 
world's  need,  we  look  inward  and  feel 
our  need  of  Thee.  Qualify  us  for  service 
by  the  gift  of  clean  hands  and  pure 
hearts  and  souls  receptive  to  the  guid- 
ance of  Thy  spirit.  Keep  the  humblest 
and  the  mightiest  among  us  under  the 
shelter  of  Thy  grace  that  as  "one  na- 
tion under  God"  we  may  further  the  com- 
ing of  Thy  kingdom.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. January  28,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDEa^  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ATTENDANCE  OF  A  SENATOR 

Hon.  James  L,  Buckley,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  attended 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OP  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  VEQ,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE 


E  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANS^feLD.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  Pastore  rule  of 
germaneness,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  568. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTEGRATED  PEST  CONTROL 
RESEARCH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1794)  to  authorize  pilot  field- 
research  programs  for  the  control  of 
agricultural  and  forest  pests  by  inte- 
grated biological-cultural  methods  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

S.   1794 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "integrated  control"  means 
a  pest  management  system  that.  In  context 
of  the  associated  environment  and  the  dy- 
namics of  the  pest  species,  utilizes  all  suitable 
techniques  and  methods  in  as  compatible  a 
manner  as  possible  and  maintains  the  pest  at 
levels  below  those  causing  economic  Injury. 

(b)  The  term  "pest"  means  Insects,  ro- 
dents, nematodes,  fungi,  weeds,  and  other 
forms  of  plant  or  animal  life  or  viruses, 
which  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  cause  economic  Injury  to  agri- 
cultural and  forest  crops  to  the  extent  that 
suppression  Is  necessary. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  carry  out,  through 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  pilot  field-research 
programs  for  the  purpose  of  (1)  developing 
and  testing  the  suppression  of  agricultural 
and  forest  pests  by  the  employment  of  Inte- 
grated control  methods,  (2)  determining  the 
economic  and  environmental  consequences  of 
predicting  and  modifying  agricultural  and 
forest  pest  occurrences  through  utilization  of 
Integrated  control  methods,  and  (3)  develop- 
ing methods  of  collecting,  handling,  and  In- 
terpreting data  obtained  from  such  field  re- 
search. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  author- 
ized to  reimburse  farmers  and  ranchers  for 
any  losses  sustained  by  them  as  a  result  of 
any  research  authorized  under  this  Act  being 
conducted  on  their  lands,  crops,  or  live- 
stock. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  the 
sum  of  $2,000,000.  and  such  sum  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  five  succeeding  fis- 
cal years. 

Sec  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  the  sum  of  $2,000,000,  and  such  sum  as 


may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  five  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
panding Its  fundamental  research  on  inte- 
grated control  principles  and  techniques  to 
suppress  agricultural  and  forest  pests. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  pilot  field -research 
programs  for  tlie  suppression  of  agricul- 
tural and  forest  pests  by  integrated  con- 
trol methods." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  tlie  report 
(No.  92-5951.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SHORT   EXPLANATION 

This  bill— 

(1)  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  carry  out  pilot  field  research  programs  In 
Integrated  methods  of  controlling  agricul- 
tural and  forest  pests; 

(2)  authorizes  him  to  reimburse  farmers 
for  losses  sustained  as  a  result  of  such  re- 
search being  conducted  on  their  lands,  crops, 
or  livestock;  and 

(3)  authorizes  expanded  research  on  Inte- 
grated control  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

HEARINGS 

Hearings  were  conducted  on  this  bill  by 
the  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
tural Research  and  General  Legislation  on 
September  30  and  October  1,  1971.  Witnesses 
were  generally  favorable.  The  hearings  have 
been  printed. 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  develop  and 
encourage  the  use  of  a  wide  variety  of  pest 
control  measures  which  wUl  result  In  pro- 
tection of  the  environment,  the  continued 
production  of  high  quality  foods  and  other 
agricultural  commodities  In  abundant  quan- 
tity, and  reduction  in  the  cost  of  producing 
such  commodities.  Such  measures  would  In- 
clude the  use  of  Insect  predators,  parasites, 
pathogens,  Insect  sterilization,  attractants, 
hormones,  varieties  of  crops  resistant  to  In- 
sect and  diseases,  crop  morphology,  chemi- 
cals, and  various  combinations  of  such  tech- 
niques for  Integrated  control  of  pests. 

The  following  abstracts  from  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  appearing  at  pages  12  through 
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18  of  the  hearings  will  throw  further  light 
on  the  objectives  of  the  bill: 
'•Mr.  Edminster.  •  •  •. 
■•The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorize 
pllct-fleld-research  programs  for  the  con- 
trol of  agricultural  and  forest  pests  by  inte- 
grated biological  control  methods. 

"The  Department  of  Ag^rlculture  Is  totally 
committed  to  the  integrated  biological  con- 
trol approach  to  the  suppression  of  pests  and 
diseases  of  Importance  to  producing  the 
quantity  and  high  quality  of  food,  feed,  and 
fiber  in  our  Nation,  as  well  as  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  environment. 

••The  American  farmer  has  been  active  in 
develcping  and  applying  many  programs  that 
win  protect  our  environment.  For  an  out- 
standing e.xample,  we  have  only  to  look  to  the 
soil  and  water  conservation  programs.  Pro- 
grams that  are  supported  and  led  by  farmer- 
oriented  associations  in  concert  with  the 
technical  agencies  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Government.  These  successful  programs  came 
out  of  the  early  research  findings  that  pro- 
vided an  array  of  Integrated  conservation 
practices.  Our  research  programs  for  pest 
control  are  geared  to  provide  a  similar  array 
of  Integrated  pest  control  practices.  The  agri- 
cultural sector  with  the  tools  at  hand  can 
then  take  similar  leadership  in  applying  bio- 
logical and  cultural  methods  of  controlling 
pests  and  diseases. 

•  *  *  ♦  • 

/'Dr.  Knipling.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  for  more  than  15  years 
the  Entomology  Research  Division  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Service  has  been  orient- 
ing its  fundamental  and  applied  research  ef- 
forts to  the  development  of  alternative  ways 
to  control  Insects,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  those  Insects  that  are  responsible  for  the 
most  extensive  use  of  Insecticides.  We  rec- 
ognize the  great  contributions  to  agriculture, 
forestry,  and  health  that  modern  chemical 
pesticides  have  made.  The  need  for  many  of 
the  pesticides  will  continue  for  years  to  come 
If  we  are  to  cope  with  the  thousands  of  pests 
that  attac'c  crops,  forest,  livestock,  and  which 
affect  man's  comfort  and  health.  Yet,  we  also 
recognize  that  our  goal  for  the  future  must 
be  to  achieve  the  same  or  even  a  higher 
degree  of  efficiency  in  pest  control  but  by 
methods  that  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
quality  of  our  environment. 

••In  the  intensified  efforts  that  have  been 
underway  for  some  years  to  develop  ecologl- 
callv  acceptable  methods  for  Insect  control, 
some  progress  has  already  been  made.  The 
screw-worm,  a  major  pest  for  livestock,  was 
eliminated  by  a  unique  method  which  uti- 
lizes the  insect  Itself  as  a  biological  agent 
for  its  own  destruction.  The  same  technique 
is  now  employed  to  operate  a  barrier  zone 
to  ketp  screw-worms  In  Mexico  from  reln- 
festing  this  country.  Each  week  from  100 
million  to  150  million  screw-worm  flies  are 
being  reared  and  sterilized  by  e.xposure  to 
atomic  radiation  and  then  released  in  a 
broad  baiid  about  200  miles  wide  along  the 
U.S.-M°xlco  border  region  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

"The  success  of  the  sterile  male  method 
stimulated  research  efforts  to  develop  the 
technique  for  use  against  other  insect  pests. 
As  a  result,  the  technique  is  now  used  along 
the  California-Mexico  bc.rder  area  to  con- 
trol the  Mexican  fruit  fly.  Each  week  several 
million  sterilized  Mexlc.in  fruit  flies  are  re- 
leased to  prevent  the  establishment  of  this 
dangerous  pest  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  These 
sterile  insect  rele.ises  have  replaced  the  use 
of  Insecticides  which  were  formerly  used  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  this  pest  in 
southern  California  fruit  and  vegetable 
growing  areas.  That  year  the  USDA  and  the 
California  Etepartment  of  Agriculture  Jointly 
financed  a  program  to  rear,  sterilize,  and 
release  more  than  100  million  pink  bollworm 
moths  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia In  an  effort  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
this  dangerous  and  costly  pest  of  cotton  into 


this  important  cotton-growing  region.  When 
the  pink  bollworm  spread  from  Texas  to 
cotton-grov/lng  areas  In  Arizona,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  the  Imperial  Valley  in  California, 
it  immediately  posed  a  serious  problem  to 
growers,  Ijecause  chemical  Insecticides  now 
provide  the  only  effective  way  to  control  the 
pest  under  conditions  that  cotton  is  now 
grown  in  these  areas.  It  is  the  hope  that  the 
sterile  pink  bollworm  release  technique  will 
continue  to  keep  the  pest  from  getting  a 
foothold  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  thus 
obviate  the  need  for  an  intensive  use  of  In- 
secticides in  this  large  cotton-growing  area 
in  California. 

"We  recognize  that  the  use  of  sterile  or 
genetically  altered  males  for  their  own  de- 
struction will  not  solve  all  or  even  most  of 
our  major  Insect  pest  problems.  Yet,  our  re- 
search has  advanced  to  the  stage  that  we  see 
excellent  possibilities  of  developing  the  tech- 
niques to  help  solve  or  alleviate  a  number  of 
other  major  Insect  problems.  Research  on 
the  insect  steriUzation  method  has  advanced 
to  the  point  that  this  t-echnique  shows  prom- 
ise when  Integrated  with  other  methods  for 
the  control  of  low  populations  of  such  major 
pest  species  as  the  boll  weevil,  codling  moth, 
Mediterranean  fruit  fiy,  oriental  fruit  fly, 
melon  fly,  Caribbean  fruit  fly,  corn  ear- 
worm,  tobacco  budworm.  tobacco  hornworm, 
gypsy  moth,  horn  fly  of  cattle,  and  other  pest 
species.  However,  we  will  not  know  If  or  how 
the  technique  can  be  employed  effectively 
against  these  and  other  species  until  suitable 
pilot  field  tests  are  conducted  against  iso- 
lated populations. 

"There  is  a  big  Jump  from  laboratory  and 
small  pilot  type  of  research  to  practical 
operational  scale  field  testing.  As  an  example 
of  the  type  of  pilot  testing  research  that 
needs  to  be  undertaken  to  develop  some  of 
the  new  techniques  for  Insect  suppression, 
I  would  like  to  cite  a  test  program  on  the 
boll  weevil  now  under  way,  which  Is  Jointly 
sponsored  and  financed  by  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  the  Cooperative  State  Re- 
search Service,  the  States  of  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, and  Xx)ulslana.  and  the  cotton  indus- 
try. A  pilot  test  is  now  underway  to  deter- 
mine If  Insecticides,  attractants.  and  sterile 
males  employed  In  an  integrated  program 
can  be  used  to  eliminate  Isolated  populations 
of  the  cotton  bowl  weevil,  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  damaging  pests.  The  large-scale 
fleld  test  win  cost  $2  million  each  year  for  2 
years.  However.  If  the  procedures  used  prove 
successful,  we  may  have  the  means  of  elimi- 
nating a  pest  that  alone  costs  cotton  farmers 
about  $75  million  per  year  on  the  average  to 
control  the  boll  weevil  with  chemical  insec- 
ticides. 

••The  genetic  approach  to  Insect  contrxsl  Is 
Just  one  of  several  approaches  that  offer 
more  acceptable  solutions  to  insec*  pest  prob- 
lems. Insects  have  many  natural  enemies. 
One  of  the  most  Important  goals  of  Federal 
and  State  scientists  is  to  use  Insecticides 
more  judiciously  so  as  to  cbt-ain  maximum 
help  from  the  biological  agents  that  already 
occur  naturally  in  our  agricultural  and  our 
forested  areas.  We  know  through  many  years 
of  experience  and  long  before  Insecticides 
were  used  intensively,  that  these  natural 
agents,  as  valuable  as  they  are.  do  not  pro- 
vide adequate  control  for  many  pests.  There- 
fore, USDA  Is  Investigating  a  number  of 
parasites  and  predators  with  a  view  to  rear- 
ing certain  species  by  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions, or  even  billions,  so  that  enough  of 
them  can  be  released  on  a  programed  basis 
into  crop  environments  to  assure  effective 
controls  of  some  of  our  major  pests.  One  of 
our  scientists  located  at  Texas  A.  &  M.  Uni- 
versity has  shown  that  the  release  of  large 
numbers  of  eggs  or  larvae  of  a  predator  called 
chrysopids  on  cotton  will  effectively  control 
cotton  boUworms. 

"To  explore  fully  this  biological  method, 
we  need  to  develop  low-cost  methods  of 
rearing  the  predator  in  large  numbers  and 
determine    its    usefulness    in    well-planned 


pilot  fleld  tests.  A  tiny  natural  biological 
agent  called  Trichogamma  Is  known  to  be  an 
eiTectlve  parasite  for  suppressing  a  wide 
variety  of  crop  pests.  However,  like  many  nat- 
ural enemies,  this  parasite  seldom"  pro- 
duces a  high  degree  of  control  until  the 
pest  has  already  exceeded  the  economic 
damage  level.  We  are  taking  a  new  look  at 
this  parasite  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  release  of  from  50,000  to 
100.000  of  these  tiny  parasites  per  acre  each 
week  on  crops  attacked  by  such  Insects  as 
the  bollworm.  tobacco  budworm.  sugarcane 
borer,  cabbage  looper.  and  imported  cabbage 
worm  can  lead  to  the  control  of  pests  Again 
however,  we  will  not  know  hov/  effective 
and  how  practical  this  biological  a^ent  can 
be  as  alternatives  to  chemicals  without  con- 
ducting suitable  pilot  field  tests  on  a  com- 
munity size  scale.  Similar  exploratory  stud- 
ies are  underway  on  parasites  of  such  im- 
portant crop  pests  as  the  greenbug  on  sor- 
ghum, the  pea  aphid  on  peas,  and  the  green 
peach  aphid  on  potatoes.  Parasites  that  at- 
tack aphids  often  control  aphid  poulations 
but  too  late  to  prevent  damage  to  the  crops 
This  Is  typical  of  many  parasites,  thus  our 
goal  is  to  develop  ways  to  rear  potentially 
useful  parasites  on  a  large  scale  and  conduct 
pilot  fleld  tests  on  a  sufficient  size  scale  to 
determine  their  value  as  a  biological  control 
procedure  to  replace  chemical  pesticides. 

"Insects  are  also  affected  bv  a  number  of 
insect  diseases.  Thus,  we  have  anotlW-tyTie 
of  biological  agent  to  exploit.  Insect  viruses 
are  known  that  seriously  affect  such  pests  as 
the  cabbage  looper.  cotton  bollworm.  to- 
bacco budworm  and  the  gypsy  moth.  Several 
strains  of  the  bacterium  Bacillus  thurin- 
giensis  are  under  investigation,  which  are 
more  virulent  than  the  strain  now  sold  for 
the  control  of  certain  vegetable  pests.  For- 
tunately.  most  insect  diseases  are  highly 
selective  against  a  given  pest  or  a  closely 
related  pest  complex;  therefore,  the  use  of 
insect  pathogens  offers  a  way  to  control  some 
of  our  Important  pests  without  adversely 
affecting  other  natural  biological  agents  or 
fish  and  wildlife.  We  believe  that  such  patho- 
gens can  eventually  provide  effective  ways 
to  control  a  number  of  important  pests; 
but  again,  pilot  tests  are  needed  to  deter- 
mine how  effective  some  of  the  Insect  viruses 
and  the  different  strains  of  Bacillus  thurin- 
giensis  are  for  the  control  of  such  pests  as 
bollworms  on  cotton,  the  cabbage  looper, 
gypsy  moth,  and  other  species. 

"Another  approach  to   insect   control  in- 
volves   the    use    of    attractants.    There    is   a 
special  interest  in  the  use  of  Insect  sex  at- 
tractants for  Insect  detection  and  control.  In 
a    strict    sense    the    use    of   sex    attractants 
•Aould  not  involve  a  biological   method  be- 
cause the  attractants  are  chemicals.  But  they 
are  chemicals  of  natural  origin  and  are  high- 
ly selective  In  action,  generally  only  against 
the    Insects    that    produce    them    naturally. 
Chemists    with    Federal    and   State   research 
institution.?  have  made  remarkable  progress 
in  recent  years  In  the  Isolation,  Identification, 
and  synthesis  of  these  highly  active  chem- 
icals. Sex  attractants  have  been  synthesized 
for  such  Important  pests  as  the  gypsy  moth, 
cabbage   looper,   boU    weevil,   codling   moth, 
redbanded    leaf  roller,    European    corn    borer, 
and  pink  bollworm.  Other  major  Insects  are 
known  to  produce  powerful  sex  attractants 
and  chemis'LS  are  now  trying  to  Isolate,  iden- 
tify, and  synthesize  the  compounds.  They  in- 
clude  such   pests   as   the   peach    tree   borer. 
Japanese  beetle,  tobacco  hornwcrm.  tobacco 
budworm.  and  sugarcane  borer.  We  are  hope- 
ful that  insect  sex  attractants  will  eventual- 
ly offer  a  way  to  control  a  number  of  Im- 
portant pests  without  causing  any  harm  to 
other  organisms   in   the   environment.   How- 
ever, we  are  finding  it  to  be  difficult  and  cost- 
ly to  conduct  the  type  of  tests  that  are  needed 
to  determine  how  effective  Insect  attractants 
can  be  for  Insect  control.  Most  of  the  Insects 
are  strong   fliers   and   it   is   not  possible  to 
demonstrate  effective  control  by  the  use  of 
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attractants  unless  the  test  area  Is  sufficient- 
ly large  to  minimize  the  influence  of  pre- 
viously mated  Insects  Immigrating  into  the 
experimental  area. 

'One  of  the  most  desirable  ways  to  con- 
trol insects  is  to  develop  crop  varieties  that 
tolerate  or  resist  insect  attacks.  This  ap- 
proach to  insect  control  is  by  no  means  new, 
but  there  has  been  a  renewed  interest  In 
developing  this  method  for  more  Insect  prob- 
lems. Good  control  is  now  obtained  by  grow- 
ing wheat  resistant  to  the  Hessian  fly;  grow- 
ing alfalfa  that  Is  resistant  to  the  spotted 
alfalfa  aphid  and  the  pea  aphid,  and  corn 
that  is  resistant  to  the  European  corn  borer. 
Research  has  been  expanded  on  this  approach 
in  recent  years.  Promising  lines  of  cotton  are 
knoun  that  possess  a  high  degree  of  resist- 
ance to  the  boll  weevil,  the  cotton  bolUvorm, 
tobacco  budworm.  and  the  flea  hopper.  It 
requires  long  and  painstaking  research  by 
plant  breeders  and  entomologists  to  expect  to 
find  and  develop  crop  varieties  that  are  re- 
sistant or  tolerant  to  Insect  attack.  But  even 
after  promising  germ  plasm  is  found,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  grow  resistant  lines  in 
special  field  tests  and  on  a  sufficient  size  scale 
to  fully  evaluate  their  agronomic  qualities 
and  to  measure  their  effectiveness  against  the 
pest.  One  of  the  special  problems  is  to  be  sure 
that  such  varieties,  while  resistant  to  one 
pest,  will  not  be  more  susceptible  to  some 
other  pest  or  diseases.  Small  scale  tests  do 
not  always  provide  the  Information  needed 
to  fully  evaluate  the  performance  of  new 
varieties.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  lust  like 
to  add  the  eventual  goal  is  to  determine  how 
we  can  Integrate  these  alternative  methods 
to  achieve  the  highest  degree  of  control  pos- 
sible that  will  be  sound  from  an  ecological 
standpoint." 

•  •  I*  •  • 

DEPARTMENTAL    VIEWS 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation  strongly  sup- 
port the  objectives  of  the  bill,  but  advise  that 
its  enactment  Is  unnecessary  because  ade- 
quate authority  already  exists.  The  Commit- 
tee feels  that  the  Importance  to  the  environ- 
ment and  the  national  welfare  of  improved 
methods  of  pest  control  Is  such  that  the  bUl 
should  be  passed,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture should  be  given  the  clear  and  specific 
direction  provided  by  the  bill  to  carry  out 
these  pilot  research  programs. 

On  January  14,  1972,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture announced  a  program  along  the 
lines  provided  for  by  the  bill,  as  shown  by 
the  following  release: 

"New  Pest  Management  Program  To  Help 
Farmers  Announced 

"Washington,  January  14. — Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz  today  announced  a 
broad  new  pest  management  action  program 
and  an  expanded  research  program  to  help 
farmers  control  pests  more  economically  and 
effectively.  At  the  same  time  it  will  reduce 
the  amount  of  DDT  and  other  chemical  pesti- 
cides currently  being  used. 

■•The  new  program  provides  for  a  combi- 
nation of  chemical,  biological  and  cultural 
pest  control  techniques  as  well  as  long- 
range  pest  control  research.  This  should  en- 
able farmers  to  reduce  pesticide  use  In  1972 
and  later  years. 

"The  program  will  be  conducted  Jointly 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  in  coop>era- 
tion  wltli  State  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
and  Slate  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
and  ^Hiension  Services. 

"  'WCT^re  well  aware  of  the  need  to  con- 
tinual! y%xamlne  our  methods  of  pest  con- 
trol and  r»ake  modifications  when  possible. 
This  program  will  help  farmers  develop  inte- 
grated control  techniques  for  protecting 
crops  and  livestock  from  insects  and  diseases 
while  reducing  farmer's  production  costs  and 


protecting  the  Nation's  consumers  from  In- 
creased costs  for  food  and  clothing,"  Secre- 
tary Butz  said. 

"  'The  program  will  have  other  benefits.  It 
will  help  protect  the  environment  from  the 
effects  of  currently  used  pesticides,  as  well  as 
protecting  farmers,  farm  workers  and  their 
families,  and  the  public  from  the  possibly 
harnifvtl  effects  cf  more  toxic  materials  that 
might  be  used  as  substitutes  for  DDT  or 
other  chemicals.'  " 

"The  initial  pest  management  program  ef- 
fort will  be  directed  toward  cottcn  'oecause 
of  the  amount  of  chemical  pesticides  cur- 
rently required  to  control  cotton  pests,  the 
mounting  ineffectiveness  of  some  of  these 
insecticldal  chemicals  and  their  side  effects 
on  beneficial  Insects  and  the  environment. 
Later  the  program  will  be  broadened  to  in- 
clude insect  pests  affecting  other  agricultural 
crops. 

"The  accelerated  pest  management  pro- 
gram generally  calls  for  assessment  of  pest 
population  levels  by  organized  scouting  pro- 
gram.s,  selective  use  of  pesticides,  placing 
greater  reliance  on  beneficial  insects,  utiliz- 
ing special  cultural  practices,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  cotton  boll  weevil,  applying  insecti- 
cides late  in  the  growing  season  to  control 
the  population  of  the  diapyausiiig  weevils — 
a  period  In  the  fall  when  the  weevils'  develop- 
ment 's  i:iterrupled. 

"Cotton  Is  grown  on  about  11  million  acres 
in  19  States,  and  is  subject  to  attack  by  more 
than  130  species  of  insects  or  spider  mites. 
The  boll  weevil  alone  Infests  over  8  million 
acres  In  the  cotton  belt,  with  annual  losses 
exceeding  $200  million.  Currently,  cotton  pro- 
ducers must  make  10  to  20  pesticide  applica- 
tions annually  at  a  cost  of  $15  to  $35  per  acre 
to  control  these  pests. 

"Under  the  new  program,  on-the-farm  pest 
management  efforts  which  have  previously 
been  fleld-tested  in  a  number  of  cotton  pro- 
ducing areas  will  be  expanded.  A  total  of 
$2,250,000  in  existing  funds  has  been  allo- 
cated by  the  USDA  to  this  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram In  1972.  It  Is  expected  that  each  of  the 
pest  management  activities  will  be  finan- 
cially self-supporting  at  the  farm  level  three 
years  after  initiation  of  the  program.  This 
would  allow  reallocation  of  the  funds  to  pest 
management  programs  for  other  crops. 

"In  addition  to  the  on-farm  phase  of  the 
program,  a  total  of  $3.5  million  will  be  allo- 
cated in  1972  to  expand  the  research  needed 
to  fleld  test  new  pest  control  and  detection 
techniques,  and  to  develop  the  tools  neces- 
sary for  initiating  still  other  methods  of  con- 
trol. Of  these  funds.  $1.7  million  will  be  pro- 
vided by  USDA.  $900,000  by  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  and  $900,000  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation." 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  PEACE  PLAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  weekend,  a  commentarj'  by  TRB, 
which  was  published  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun  on  January-  29,  1972,  and  a  lead 
editorial  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  Sunday,  January  30,  1972.  con- 
tained, I  think,  some  pertinent  comments 
relative  to  the  President's  proposals 
seeking  to  bring  an  end  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

I  am  impressed  by  both  article  and 


editorial,  as  I  wa.';  impressed  by  the  con- 
cluding remarks  made  by  Dr.  Kissinger  in 
his  on-the-record  appearance  last  week 
with  the  press. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  Dr.  Kis- 
singer at  this  time.  He  said: 

The  new  pre  posal  was  accompanied,  in 
the  speech,  first  by  a  renewed  offer  to  dis- 
cuss the  military  issues  alone,  .  .  . 

I  stress  that  word  "alone"  because,  as 
I  have  indicated,  I  believe  that  the  mili- 
tai-y  aspects  should  be  separated,  but  I 
think  the  Record  should  be  clear. 

Dr.  Kissinger  continues: 

Just  in  case  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
changed  their  minds  on  this,  which  we  think 
is  unlikely,  but  we  Just  want  to  make  sure 
that  tnis  was  true;  and  secondly,  we  have 
offered,  on  October  11th.  and  we  will  repeat 
that  offer  tomorrow  In  Paris,  a  staged  ap- 
proach to  the  Implementation  of  this  agree- 
ment by  which  the  withdrawal  and  ex- 
changes could  begin  while  the  other  details 
were  still  In  the  process  of  negotiation,  as 
long  as  they  were  completed  within  the  six- 
month  period. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  statement  by 
Dr.  Kissinger. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  merit  in  both  commentaries 
by  TRB  and  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  both  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Jan.  29,  1972) 

U.S.  Public  Seeks  Pullout  WrrH  Fewest 
Scars  Po.-^sible 

Washington. — We  are  prepared  to  believe 
that  Presldei:t  Nixon  wants  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam.  He  feels  that  he  has  made  a  gen- 
erous offer  In  the  terms  of  the  secret  nego- 
tiations with  Hanoi  which  last  week  he  re- 
vealed have  been  going  on  since  1969.  The 
fact  that  at  long  last  almost  In  despair  he 
disclosed  these  negotiations  indicates  that 
there  is  .small  chance  of  their  beli.g  accepted 
so  long  as  Gen.  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  remains 
president.  In  fact  we  now  know  what  we  are 
fighting  for;  it  is  to  preserve  General  Tlileu, 
though  he  must  run  the  seemingly  small 
risk  of  a  new  election. 

The  difficulty  is  that  North  Vietnam,  we 
imagine,  has  not  the  slightest  confidence  in 
the  proposed  democratic  process  of  holding 
an  election,  despite  all  the  bait  that  Mr. 
Nixon  has  spread  around — General  Thleu's 
resignation  one  month  ahead  of  time,  par- 
ticipation by  the  Viet  Cong  and  Impartial 
supervision.  The  Yale  political  scientist.  Rob- 
ert Dahl.  once  observed  that  of  150  nominally 
Independent  countries  In  the  world  today 
the  people  In  only  about  two  dozen  regularly 
exercise  the  right  to  free  elections.  We  can- 
not force  the  system  on  other  nations,  he 
argues.  Certainly  South  Vietnam  hardly  ap- 
preciates it  In  the  farcial  affair  where  Gen- 
eral Thieu  ran  by  himself;  an  instance  of 
"one  man.  one  vote"  If  we  ever  saw  It. 

Furthermore,  the  North  Vietnamese  prob- 
ably believe  that  they  are  winning;  that  time 
is  on  their  side;  that  the  Americans  are  In- 
terlopers. They  have  the  perverse  notion  that 
It  Is  their  country  and  that  we  have  no  busi- 
ness being  there. 

Yet  it  would  be  wrong,  we  think,  for  Hanoi 
to  misinterpret  the  Nixon  speech.  Some  of 
oxir  friends  here  hat«  the  war  so  much  that 
they  want  the  lesson  against  Imperialism 
driven  home  by  the  abject  defeat  of  America. 
This  Is  a  luscious  morsel  of  I-told-you-so 
and  revenge  to  roll  over  the  tongue, 
but    we    cannot    buy    it.    We     guess    that 
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Mr.  Nixon's  earnest,  Injured  broadcast  Is  go- 
ing to  mute  some  critics,  and  produce  a  sub- 
stantial feeling  of  sympathy — for  a  time  at 
least.  We  think  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam 
should  appreciate  this.  They  will  make  a  mis- 
take not  to  explore  this  possible  opening  or 
to  Ignore  the  fact  that  many  Americans  who 
loathe  the  war  are  not  prepared  to  see  their 
country  humiliated.  For  Americans  It  Is  a 
question  now,  we  think,  of  getting  out 
With  the  fewest  scars  possible  so  that  we  can 
get  back  to  our  own  agonizing  Internal  prob- 
lems. 

It  Is  time  to  take  some  thought  about  what 
the  war  has  done  to  us.  Not  merely  all  those 
lives  lost  and  treasury  spent — they  are  the 
brutal  obvious  costs.  Some  penalties  have 
been  less  glaring — Mr.  Nixon's  $40  billion 
deficit  for  example,  announced  last  week. 

And  what  caused  the  deficits  and  dollar 
devaluation?  Primarily  It  was  the  war;  In- 
flation caused  by  the  war,  with  Inflation 
started  by  Mr.  Johnson's  failure  to  pay  for 
the  war  with  adequate  taxes. 

In  perspective  the  war  Is  the  longest  one 
America  has  ever  fought  and  one  of  the 
most  Important  in  some  of  its  consequences. 
It  forced  Mr.  Johnson  out  of  office,  and 
probably  defeated  Hubert  Humphrey,  and 
has  bedeviled  Mr.  Nixon  for  three  years. 
More  important  are  subtler  developments, 
widespread  alienation  of  youth;  a  greater 
than  normal  distrust  of  politicians,  a  loss 
of  faith  In  the  very  Instruments  of  govern- 
ment, a  malaise,  a  sourness,  a  feeling  that 
the  nation  Is  In  great  trouble,  a  questioning 
of  democracy  itself.  A  year  ago  a  Gallup  Poll 
showed  73  per  cent  of  the  public  wanted 
troops  out:  there  is  no  greater  danger  for 
the  spirit  than  to  go  on  fighting  a  war 
which  the  people  think  is  wrong. 

There  is  also  the  erosion  of  congressional 
power.  This  has  been  going  on  for  half  a 
century  but  Vietnam  sped  it  up.  It  under- 
lined the  humiliating  downgrading  of  the 
legislature:  Congress  was  gulled  Into  whoop- 
ing through  the  Tonkin  Oulf  resolution;  it 
was  not  consulted  about  the  Cambodia  In- 
vasion; it  only  learns  now  that  for  30  months 
secret  White  House  negotiations  with  the 
enemy  have  been  going  on  What  does  Con- 
gress count?  It  debates  ineffective  resolu- 
tions about  ending  the  war  by  fixing  a 
"date  certain."  Its  Job  is  to  vote  funds;  not 
interfere. 

The  war  brought  notable  statements,  too: 
such  windy  comments  as  Mr.  Johnson's  In 
1935.  "No  other  people  in  no  other  time  has 
had  so  great  an  opportunity  to  work  and 
risk  for  the  freedom  of  all  mankind."  And 
Mr.  Humphrey  In  October.  1967.  "The  threat 
to  world  peace  is  militant,  aggressive  Asian 
communism.  \rKjh  its  headquarters  In  Pe- 
king. China."    , 

American  global  evangelism  is  now  at  a 
discount  but  It  was  shared  by  the  press. 

The  war  brought  from  Mr.  Nixon  that 
tocsin  annovincement  on  the  Cambodian 
"incursion":  "Tonight.  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  units  will  attack  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  entire  Communist  military  op- 
eration In  South  Vietnam  .  .  ."  We  never 
did  find  It. 

Here  is  London  correspondent  Peregrine 
Wor.sihorne  a  year  ago  reporting  from  per- 
sonal interviews  with  the  President.  "No 
wonder  a  mood  of  infectious  optimism  per- 
vades the  White  House  today  .  .  .  poised  on 
the  brink  of  succeeding  in  its  long  strug- 
gle." And  here  Is  columnist  Joseph  Alsop.  giv- 
ing the  good  news,  datellned  Saigon,  a  year 
ago:  "Hanoi's  problems  now  appear  so  hor- 
rible that  they  are  almost  certainly  beyond 
solution  .  .  ." 

Well.  well.  We  can  tell  our  children  about 
it.  The  myth  of  innocence  and  invincibility. 
Disruption  of  the  1968  Chicago  convention. 
Repeated  examples  of  civil  disobedience. 
Catch  words  like  Tiger  Cages.  My  Lai.  Lieu- 
tenant Callev.  Kent  State.  Protective  Reac- 
tion, Moratorium   March,   Body   Count.   Yes, 


as  some  cynic  said.  "Vietnam  has  given  war 
a  bad  name." 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  30  1972) 
The  Peace  Plan 
President  Nixon's  peace  plan,  as  revealed 
to  the  world  in  general  and  to  the  American 
electorate  in  particular  last  Tuesday  night 
in  his  own  special  brand  of  TV  spectacular, 
does  represent  a  significant  advance  of  the 
American  position  In  the  complex  negotiating 
effort  to  bring  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  war. 
While  Mr.  Nixon's  dramatic  announcement 
may  indeed  have  been  timed  to  soften  up 
American  and  world  opinion  for  a  massive 
renewal  of  aerial  bombing  In  response  to 
the  anticipated  major  Tet  offensive  on  the 
part  of  Hanoi,  the  fact  remains  that  the  pro- 
posals are  substantial  enough,  and  are  flexi- 
ble enough,  to  warrant  more  serious  explora- 
tion from  the  naturally  suspicious  enemy 
than  has  yet  been  publicly  evidenced. 

Mr.  Nixon's  plan  is  certainly  not  foolproof, 
and  it  is  perfectly  clear  why  the  other  side 
has  not  rushed  to  accept  it.  He  has  not  aban- 
doned the  Thleu  regime,  as  not  only  Hanoi 
but  also  many  of  Mr.  Nixon's  most  earnest 
domestic  critics  insist  must  be  done  before 
peace  can  be  expected  In  Indochina;  but 
what  he  has  proposed  Is  a  series  of  steps  that 
could  lead  to  a  change  of  government  in 
South  Vietnam  through  a  process  in  which 
all  shades  of  opinion — Communist  as  well  as 
anti-Communist — would  have  a  part,  while 
the  fighting  came  to  an  end. 

But  on  the  political  arrangements,  the 
cease-fire,  the  withdrawal  in  exchange  for 
prisoners  of  war.  and  other  issues  as  well,  the 
Nixon  plan  clearly  leaves  room  for  negotia- 
tion. Though  the  steady  withdrawal  of 
American  ground  troops  and  the  continued 
failure  of  Vletnamlzatlon  place  the  United 
States  in  an  Increasingly  difficult  bargain- 
ing position.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
Mr.  Nixon  to  come  forward  with  a  plan  im- 
mediately acceptable  to  Hanoi.  What  can  be 
expected  and  now  has  at  least  been  partially 
accomplished  is  a  plan  that  should  Invite 
serious  response  from  Hanoi  in  a  forward- 
moving  negotiation. 

In  fact,  the  secret  Kissinger  meetings  last 
year  In  Paris  with  Le  Due  Tho.  member  of  the 
North  Vietnam  Polltburn,  did  much  to  ad- 
vance these  negotiations  by  undertaking  de- 
tailed discussions  on  a  political  settlement 
In  South  Vietnam,  something  that  Wash- 
ington had  not  been  willing  to  talk  about 
with  Hanoi  alone  In  the  past. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  given  up  Its  hope  that  the  Com- 
munists ultimately  will  accept,  or  at  least 
negotiate,  the  detailed  terms  of  a  political 
solution  with  the  Saigon  Government.  Nor 
have  the  Communists  backed  away  from 
their  refusal  to  talk  to  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment— even  to  negotiate  its  replacement. 
But.  for  the  first  time,  there  has  been  a 
serious  exchange  about  the  central  issue  of 
the  conflict:  How  power  Is  to  be  exercised  in 
South  Vietnam  when  the  war  ends. 

Ostensibly.  Washington  and  Hanoi  are 
poles  apart  on  this  Issue.  But  some  progress 
has  been  >Tiade  toward  closing  the  gap.  The 
critical  divergence  has  to  do  with  how  South 
Vietnam  shall  be  governed  In  the  transitional 
period  between  an  agreement — which.  In  the 
view  of  both  sides,  must  include  a  cease- 
fire— and  the  holding  of  elections. 

The  Communists  propose  an  Interim  coali- 
tion government  made  up  one-third  of  their 
representatives,  one-third  of  representatives 
of  a  new  Saigon  Government  without  Presi- 
dent Thelu  and  one-third  of  other  factions. 
But  they  Insist  on  a  veto  over  the  partici- 
pants they  do  not  name.  Essentially,  they 
favor  elections  that  confirm  an  outcome 
known  in  advance  and  achieved  by  negotia- 
tions. The  United  States  has  been  proposing 
a  process  meaningful  to  Americans  b\jt  less 
so  to  Vietnamese — elections  leading  to  an 
unknown  outcome. 


In  the  secret  conversations,  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time  evidently  discussed 
with  Hanoi,  without  commitment,  thelCOm- 
positlon  of  the  interim  coalition  government 
the  Communists  were  proposing.  It  was  made 
clear  to  Hanoi  that  the  representative  "in- 
dependent" body  the  United  States  and  Sai- 
gon want  to  run  the  elections  could  have 
powers  approaching  that  of  an  interim  coali- 
tion government.  Washington  evidently  is 
prepared  to  have  equal  representation  on 
the  commission  of  the  Vietcong,  the  Saigon 
Government  and  third  groups  chosen  Jointly 
by  the  two  chief  adversaries. 

Hanoi's  answer  is  still  awaited  on  this 
critical  point.  Other  points  of  difference  be- 
tween Washington  and  Hanoi  appear  to  be 
negotiable.  Including  the  terms  of  American 
withdrawal  and  prisoner  release. 

For  the  first  time  in  four  years  of  effort 
the  way  seems  open  for  serious  negotiation 
of  a  peace  settlement — if  both  sides  are  real- 
ly prepared  to  accept  a  political  compromise 
rather  than  a  continued  effort  to  achieve  a 
military  victory. 


WEST  COAST  DOCK  STRIKE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  high 
time  for  the  Senate  to  live  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibilities and  deal  with  the  west 
coast  dock  strike.  Continuance  of  this 
strike  forces  up  food  prices  and  results 
in  hardship  on  consumers. 

Action  by  Congress  might  serve  to 
save  face  on  the  part  of  both  labor  and 
management.  At  least  we  should  try  some 
legislation.  The  committee  should  be 
working  on  it  and.  if  necessary,  we  could 
surely  work  out  some  way  of  getting  ac- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  between 
this  and  our  other  bills. 

Thus,  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  the 
President's  urgent  request  be  considered 
in  the  same  context  of  urgency.  It  is 
really  not  doing  the  cause  of  industrial 
peace  any  good  by  failing  to  act  or  to 
consider  this  matter. 


THE  "SURRENDER  NOW" 
TECHNIQUE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  note  with 
interest  that  many  columnists  are  veer- 
ing now  toward  a  "surrender  now"  tech- 
nique. These  are  our  U.S.  boys,  our  un- 
conditional surrender  boys. 

Their  case  is  weak.  Their  cause  is  bad. 
They  serve  no  American  interest  and 
they  should  be  identified  accordingly. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temoore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes. 


SENATOR  COOPER  OP  KENTUCKY— 
A  BLUE-RIBBON  SENATOR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  of  January 
26,  1972,  has  published  an  excellent  edi- 
torial headlined  "Blue-Ribbon  Senator." 
It  deals  with  the  announcement  by  John 
Sherman  Cooper,  of  Kentucky,  that  he 
will  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 

The    editorial    ably    reviews    Senator 
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Cooper's    career    and    his    accomplish- 
ments and  ends  with  this  sentence: 
He  has  been  a  blue-ribbon  Senator  for  20 

years. 

Most  certainly,  Mr.  President.  John 
Sherman  Cooper,  of  Kentucky,  has  been 
a  blue-ribbon  Senator  for  20  years. 

As  an  independent  Democrat,  I  have 
no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  I  feel  Sen- 
ator Cooper's  pending  retirement  from 
the  Senate  will  be  a  great  loss  to  the 
Senate.  As  the  senior  Republican  Senator 
from  Kentucky  he  will  be  not  only  great- 
ly missed  by  his  colleagues,  but  his  abil- 
ities will  also  be  greatly  missed  by  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Blue-Ribbon  Senator 

Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  (R-Ky.) 
made  it  official  the  other  day:  he  isn't  going 
to  run  for  reelection  this  year. 

Mr.  Cooper,  who  was  70  last  summer,  is 
one  of  the  most  respected  men  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  will  be  missed  In  the  Senate. 

And  it  won't  be  the  first  time  that  he's 
been  missed  In  the  Senate.  Pew  men  have 
had  as  much  trouble  staying  there,  and  few 
have  been  as  persistent  in  returning  there, 
as  Mr.  Cooper,  a  Republican  in  what  used 
to  be  a  Democratic  state. 

He  was  first  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1946, 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Albert  B.  (Hap- 
py) Chandler,  who  resigned  to  become  Base- 
ball Commissioner.  He  was  defeated  In  1948 
by  Democrat  Vlrgll  Chapman.  He  was  re- 
turned in  1952  for  tfte  balance  of  the  Chap- 
man term  after  Mr.  Chapman's  death.  He 
was  defeated  In  1954  by  Alben  W.  Barkley; 
Mr.  Cooper  was  much  admired  even  then, 
but  Alben  Barkley,  the  former  "Veep,"  was 
unbeatable.  After  Mr.  Barkleys  death,  Mr. 
Cooper  once  more  was  re-elected  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term,  and  re-elected  In  his  own 
right  thereafter  in  1960  and  1966. 

During  the  periods  when  he  was  out  of 
the  Senate,  he  served  as  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  (1949-51)  and  as  Ambas- 
sador to  India  (1955-56). 

Mr.  Cooper  was  never  a  partisan  Repub- 
lican, and  often  was  found  voting  with  the 
Democrats  when  he  disagreed  with  his  own 
party.  Essentially,  he  was  an  Internation- 
alist as  a  Senator.  His  chief  interest  was  for- 
eign affairs  and  he  long  served  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  where  he  has  been 
an  active  foe  of  the  fighting  in  Indochina  in 
recent  years.  His  name  has  been  on  amend- 
ments to  limit  the  use  of  American  troops 
there.  But  despite  his  efforts  opposing  the 
Vietnam  War,  Mr.  Cooper  has  remained  on 
good  terms  with  the  White  House. 

But  then  he  always  was  highly  respected. 
In  1963,  when  Lyndon  Johnson  wanted  a 
blue-ribbon  commission  to  Investigate  the 
assassination  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  he  chose 
John  Sherman  Cooper  and  Richard  Russell 
from  the  Senate.  That  is  the  measure  of  the 
man.  He  has  been  a  blue-ribbon  Senator  for 
20  years. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I 
observe  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 


STOP  THE  KILLING 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
White  House  the  other  night,  a  young 
woman  who  had  been  hired  as  a  substi- 
tute to  perform  with  the  Ray  Conniff 
Singers,  suddenly  pulled  out  a  cloth  sign 
and  held  it  up.  The  sign  read:  "Stop  the 
killing."  Needless  to  say  the  incident  dis- 
rupted the  program  at  the  White  House 
and  focused  a  great  deal  of  news  media 
attention  on  the  woman  and  her 
message. 

I  rather  suspect  that  a  number  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  critics  read  the  news  about 
this  incident  with  some  degree  of  amuse- 
ment; perhaps,  with  some  satisfaction 
that  the  incident  could  have  happened 
and  did  happen.  I  suspect  that  many  of 
the  President's  critics  foimd  themselves 
identifying  with  the  young  woman  and 
her  message. 

As  I  read  the  news  story,  I  could  not 
help  recalling  some  of  the  criticism  that 
was  voiced  following  the  President's  his- 
toric address  to  th^  Nation  last  Tuesday 
night,  when  he  revealed  for  the  first  time 
the  details  of  some  of  the  Vietnam 
negotiations  that  have  taken  place  in 
secret. 

I  recall  that  a  number  of  those  who 
criticized  the  President  following  his  ad- 
dress— or  who  found  fault  with  his  peace 
offer — seized  upon  the  fact  that  he  pro- 
posed a  cease-fire  in  connection  with  the 
offer  of  withdrawal  and  an  exchange  of 
prisoners. 

The  President  proposed,  in  other  words, 
that  both  sides  in  the  war  "stop  the 
killing." 

It  seems  incredible  but  some  of  those 
identifying  with  and  silently  applauding 
the  young  woman  who  held  up  the  sign 
are  the  same  people  who  berate  President 
Nixon  for  his  proposal  that  both  sides 
stop  the  killing. 

Apparently,  those  people  are  suggest- 
ing or  implying  that  only  one  side  should 
stop  the  killing.  But,  of  course,  that 
would  not  stop  the  killing. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  all  except  any 
who  insist  upon  abject  surrender  that 
President  Nixon  has  been  working  very 
diligently  to  achieve  exactly  what  the 
yoimg  woman  seeks  with  her  sign:  "Stop 
the  killing." 

Mr.  President,  without  intending  to 
refer  to  any  particular  critic,  I  think  a 
column  entitled  "A  Sick  Reaction  to  Nix- 
on," written  by  William  Raspberry,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning,  is  very  interesting.  Mr.  Rasp- 
berry focuses  attention  upon  a  troubling 
position  taken  by  some  with  respect  to 
President  Nixon's  peace  proposal. 
Coliunnist  Raspberry  refers  to  the  views 
of  some  who  seem  to  take  the  position 
that  America  does  not  deserve  an  hon- 
orable exit  from  the  Vietnam  war  and 
must  not  be  permitted  to  have  one. 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

Nor  Is  It  a  new  feeling.  Its  most  blatant 
manifestation  came  In  the  chants  of  "Ho.  Ho, 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  NLF  is  gonna  win"  that  used  to 
mark  the  big  peace  demonstrations. 

But  It  also  showed  up  in  some  of  the  reac- 


tions to  such  military  initiatives  as  the  Cam- 
bodian and  Laotian  "incursions."  not  merely 
that  the  initiative  couldn't  work  for  this  or 
that  military  reason,  nor  even  that  the  ini- 
tiative amounted  to  an  immoral  widening 
of  the  war. 

Those  reactions  were  there  of  course.  But 
also  there  was  the  feeling — the  fear— that 
these  gross  actions  might  work,  and  since 
their  success  would  be  vindication  for  im- 
morality, they  must  be  opposed. 

At  another  point,  Mr.  Raspberry,  a 
very  perceptive  columnist  says: 

But  you  can  treat  sick  people  who  Insist 
on  punishing  themselves.  A  nation  cannot 
afford  to  Indulge  In  that  sort  of  self  instruc- 
tion. 

At  another  point  he  writes: 

But  It  is  sick  to  work  at  delivering  your 
own  comeuppance,  and  that  Is  what  some  of 
those  who  oppose  the  war  and  Richard  Nix- 
on's handling  of  it  are  proposing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Raspberry's 
column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Sick  Reaction  to  Nixon 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

Two  of  the  three  primary  reactions  to  the 
President's  recent  revelation  of  his  secret 
Vietnam  negotiations  are  fairly  easy  to  talk 
about.  They  are  more  or  less  clearcut  and 
have  more  or  less  articulate  spokesmen. 

First  Is  the  reaction  of  triumph  (or  chagrin, 
depending  on  your  point  of  view)  that  for 
the  past  several  months  Mr.  Nixon  was  doing 
precisely  what  his  most  respected  critics 
were  accusing  him  of  refusing  to  do:  Offering 
American  withdrawal — even  by  a  "certain 
date"— in  exchange  for  the  return  of  Ameri- 
can POWs. 

The  President's  announcement  embar- 
rassed those  (particularly  the  Democratic 
presidential  hopefuls  among  them)  who  had 
been  demanding  Just  that  sort  of  proposition. 

It  vindicated  those  whose  faith  was  that 
the  President  really  did  want  to  extricate  his 
country  from  the  war  and  was  sparliig  no  ef- 
fort to  do  so.  In  either  case,  it  must  be 
counted  a  political  plus  for  Mr.  Nixon  for 
the  time  being,  although  It  may  blow  up  In 
his  face  between  now  and  November. 

The  second  reaction  is  that  the  President's 
eight-point  proposal,  whether  sincerely  of- 
fered or  not.  cannot  work — for  the  simple 
reason  that  Hanoi  can  gain  more  heavily  by 
not  agreeing  to  anything. 

America  clearly  is  getting  out  of  Vietnam 
without  the  benefit  of  negotiation,  the  argu- 
ment goes.  In  light  of  that  irrevocable  trend. 
Hanoi  could  only  lose  by  entering  into  serious 
negotiation.  The  smart  thing  from  Hanoi's 
point  of  view  would  be  to  avoid  anything 
drastic — either  at  the  bargaining  table  or  on 
the  battlefield — and  simply  permit  the  con- 
tinuing withdrawal  of  the  American  forces. 

The  first  two  reactions  are  essentially 
practical,  and  have  to  do  with  whether  this 
plan  or  that  can  work. 

There  is  a  third,  more  troubling  position 
that  is  difficult  to  document  because  it  has 
no  respected  spokesman.  It  Is  that  America 
does  not  deserve  a  graceful  exit  from  the  war 
and  must  not  be  permitted  to  have  one. 

The  American  Involvement  In  Vietnam 
was  Immoral  from  the  very  beginning,  the 
feeling  seems  to  be.  and  it  is  immoral  for 
Immorality  to  go  uiipunished. 

It  Is  the  same  reaction  some  of  us  have 
to  "liberal"  talk  about  prison  reform  or  re- 
habilitation of  criminals.  It  is  the  same  feel- 
ing some  of  us  would  have  had  if  Hitler  had 
been  able  to  negotiate  an  honorable  end  to 
World  War  11. 

Someone  (maybe  it  was  Sam  Stoltb  of  the 
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D.C.  Gazette)  once  said  that  the  notion  of 
America  getting  out  of  Vietnam  with  honor 
is  like  a  prostitute  getting  out  of  her  profes- 
sion with  her  virginity  Intact. 

Nor  is  it  a  new  feeling.  Its  most  blatant 
manife.itation  came  in  the  chants  of  "Ho. 
Ho,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  NLP  is  gonna  win"  that 
used  to  mark  the  big  peace  demonstrations. 

But  it  also  showed  up  in  seme  of  the  reac- 
tions to  such  military  initiatives  as  the  Cam- 
bodian arid  Laotian  'Incursions":  not  merely 
that  the  initiative  couldn't  work  for  this  or 
that  military  rea.son.  nor  even  that  the  initia- 
tive amounted  to  an  immoral  widening  of 
the  war. 

Those  reactions  were  there  of  course.  But 
also  there  was  the  feeling — the  fear — that 
tliese  press  actions  might  work,  and  since 
their  success  would  be  vindication  for  im- 
morality, they  must  be  opposed. 

I  suppose  it  is  the  psychological  equivalent 
of  those  sick  people  who  keep  finding  new 
ways  to  fail  because  they  subconsciously  feel 
that  they  don't  deserve  success. 

But  you  can  treat  sick  people  who  insist 
on  punishing  themselves.  A  nation  cannot 
afford  to  indulge  in  that  sort  of  self-destruc- 
tion. 

I  don't  argue  with  those  who  say  the  war 
was — is — wrong,  nor  even  with  those  who 
say  a  proper  comeuppance  for  our  folly  might 
be  a  gocd  thing. 

But  it  is  sick  to  work  at  delivering  your 
own  comeuppance,  and  that  is  what  some  of 
those  who  oppose  the  war  and  Richard 
Nixon's  handling  of  it  are  proposing. 

Extrication  from  the  war — even  without 
honor — Is  going  to  be  difficult  enough  imder 
any  circumstance.  The  moralistic  posturing 
of  self-righteous  critics  won't  make  It  any 
easier. 


ELEVENTH  WINTER  OLYMPIC 
GAMES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
resolution  ?nd  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  246 

Whersas  the  Eleventh  Winter  Oymplc 
Games  commence  on  February  3,  1972,  in 
Sapporo.  Japan,  and 

Whereas,  the  Twelfth  Winter  Olympic 
Games  have  been  awarded  to  Denver.  Colo- 
rado, coinciding  with  our  Nation's  200tl-i  An- 
niversary in    1976:    therefore,   be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  extends  its  good 
wishes  to  the  citizens  of  Japan  and  the  par- 
ticipants of  the  Eleventh  Winter  Olympic 
Games,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  affirms  its  sup- 
port for  the  continued  designation  of  Denver 
as  the  host  city  for  the  twelfth  Winter  Games 
to  be  held  in  1976. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  246)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


-Communications   from   execu- 
tive DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 


cation and  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

DuviEs  CM  Certain  Marble  and  Travertine 
A  cormnunicatlon  from  the  President  of 
the  Unitod  States,  relating  to  tariff  on  lin- 
ished  structural  marble  and  travertine;  re- 
ferred to  the  Commlt',.ee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

The  White  House, 
WasUingtcn,  January  28,  1972. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Acnew. 
President  of  the  Senate,  I 

Wa^^hinytcn.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  September  13, 
1971  the  Tariff  Commission  reported  to  me, 
following  its  investigation  conducted  u.ider 
Section  301(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  (TEA) .  that  its  members  were  equally 
divided.  2-2.  as  to  whether  marble,  traver- 
tine, and  articles  of  marble  suitable  for  use 
as  monumental,  paving  or  building  stone 
are,  as  a  result  in  major  part  of  concessions 
granted  thereon  under  trade  agreements,  be- 
ing imported  into  the  United  States  in  such 
increased  quantities  as  to  cause,  or  threaten 
to  cause,  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  In- 
dustry producing  like  or  similar  products. 
The  Imports  in  question  are  all  classified 
under  items  514.65,  514.81  and  515.24  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States.  The 
rates  of  duties  on  these  Items  are  3.5 '~c, 
10.5  ""c    and    10.5'';     respectively. 

After  careful  consideration,  I  have  decided, 
under  authority  provided  In  Section  330(d) 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  to 
adopt  as  the  finding  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, the  finding  that  the  domestic  Industry 
Is  threatened  with  serious  Injury.  Also,  I 
have  provided  that  the  firms  and  the  workers 
of  the  domestic  industry  may  request  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  respectively,  for  certifications  of 
eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance, 
as  recommended  by  the  two  Commissioners 
who  found  a  threat  of  Injury. 

It  is  my  view  that,  in  addition  to  adjust- 
ment assistance,  the  costs  of  the  domestic 
industry  could  be  reduced  and  its  ability  to 
compete  more  successfully  against  imports 
could  be  enhanced  by  eliminating  certain  of 
the  customs  duties  the  industry  now  pays 
on  blocks  and  semifinished  structural  prod- 
ucts of  marble  and  travertine  imported  for 
fabrication  by  U.S.  firms  and  workers.  After 
obtaining  further  advice  from  the  Tariff 
Commission,  I  intend  to  send  to  the  Con- 
gress a  legislative  proposal  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  such  duties  as  a  means  of  strengthen- 
ing the  domestic  Industry  and  safeguarding 
the  Jobs  of  its  employees. 

Although  the  petitioners  for  escape  clause 
relief  in  this  case  have  requested  tariff  In- 
creases on  finished  structural  marble  and 
travertine,  I  have  decided  not  to  proclaim 
the  increase  of  duties  found  and  reported  by 
the  Tariff  Commission,  and,  therefore,  pur- 
suant to  Section  351(a)  (2)  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act,  I  am  submitting  this  report 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Senate  stating  why  I  am  not  proclaiming 
such  increase  in  duties. 

The  marble  and  travertine  covered  In  the 
Commission's  investigation  are  building  ma- 
terials of  a  luxury  and  or  aesthetic  char- 
acter. They  are  more  durable  than  cheaper 
competitive  materials.  Many  factors  in  addi- 
tion to  price  determine  whether  domestic  or 
Imported  marble  and  travertine  will  be  used 
In  a  particular  building.  The  most  important 
element  usually  is  the  personal  preference 
of  a  building  owner  and/or  his  architect's 
specifications. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  imports 
of  finished  structural  ma]:bl«--iHad  travertine 
have  increased  in  receiit  years.  Based  on 
available  data,  th^^nly  conclusion  that  can 
be  drawn  is  tKat  on  a  quantity  basis  Im- 
ports of  flnlsheq  strtictural  marble  and  trav- 
ertine have  bee^i  increasing  but  apparently 
only  slightly. 

Testimony   befbre   the  Tariff   Commission 
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and  Information  In  the  Commission's  report 
makes  It  fairly  clear  that  increasing  rates 
to  the  statutory  level  or  to  50  per  cent  above 
the  statutory  level,  as  proposed  by  the  two 
Comml-ssioners  who  found  a  threat  of  in- 
jury, generally  would  not  raise  the  prices  of 
imported  structural  marble  and  travertine  to 
the  level  of  prices  offered  by  domestic  pro- 
ducers. Such  tariff  increases  would  bring  im- 
ported prices  closer  to  domestic  prices,  but 
the  price  differential  together  with  other 
demand  factors  would  generally  continue  to 
dictate  the  source  of  supply. 

Raising  tariffs  on  semifinished  marble  and 
travertine  as  proposed  by  two  of  the  Com- 
mi.ssioners  would  place  the  estimated  300 
Independent  fabricators  in  a  very  difficult 
position.  Their  costs  for  imported  stock  would 
be  raised.  Since  their  ability  to  bid  on  build- 
ing projects  would  be  severely  limited,  It 
appears  pos.slble  that  increasing  tariffs  would 
cause  the  loss  of  more  jobs  among  Independ- 
ent fabricators  than  would  be  created  among 
the  petitioning  domestic  quarrier-fabricators. 

In  addition,  raising  tariffs  on  finished 
structural  marble  and  travertine  would  re- 
sult in  an  increase  in  construction  costs  in 
those  buildings  using  marble  and  travertine. 
Such  increased  costs  might  discourage  the 
xise  of  marble  and  travertine  and  could  result 
in  a  decline  in  the  limited  demand  for  those 
materials. 

Though  the  marble  and  travertine  industry 
has  been  and  is  experiencing  difficulties 
which  may  be  due  in  part  to  import  com- 
petition. It  Is  difficult  to  justify  increases  in 
tariff  protection  as  a  remedy  since  the  maxi- 
mum possible  increase  in  tariffs  will  not  ap- 
preciably affect  the  ability  of  the  domestic 
industry  to  compete  with  Imports. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 


Proposed  Transfer  op  Surplus  Boat 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
proposed  transfer  of  surplus  T-boat,  hull  No. 
T-513,  to  the  State  of  Illinois;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed   Authorization  op  Appropriations 
Relating   to   the   Coast   Guard 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  con- 
struction of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments, and  to  authorize  the  average  annual 
active  duty  personnel  strength  for  the  Coast 
Guard  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Medicare  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  medicare  program,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  of  U.S.   Information   Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  that  Agency,  for  the  6-month  period 
ended  June  30,  1971  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

Reports    of    Comptroller    General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Examination  of  Finan- 
cial Statements  of  the  National  Flood  Insur- 
ance Program  Fiscal  Year  1970."  Federal 
Insurance  Administration,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  dated  Jan- 
uary 28,  1972  (With  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  ransmittlng,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "Ways  to  Increase  U.S. 
Exports  Under  the  Trade  Opportunities  Pro- 
gram," Department  of  Commerce.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  dated  January  28,  1972  (with 


an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

RBFOBT    RELATING    TO    FAIR     LABOR     STANDARDS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  fair 
latior  staiidards  in  employments  In  and  af- 
fecting interstate  commerce,  dated  January 
1972  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

REPORT    RELATING    TO    ACTIVrTlES    IN    CONNEC- 

Tio.v  With  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  relating  to 
activities  in  connection  v.'lth  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967,. 
dated  January  1972  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

Report  on  Positions  in  Grades  03-18,  GS-17, 
and  GS-18 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  positions  In  grades 
GS-16.  GS-17,  and  GS-18,  within  the  General 
Accounting  OfBce,  for  the  calendar  year  1971 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Report  of  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  that  Commission,  for  the  year  1971  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  express- 
ing resentment  at  the  passage  of  H.R.  140, 
providing  for  a  so-called  National  Historic 
Site  at  Andersonvllle,  Ga.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  with 
amendments : 

S.  3033.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  lock  and 
dam  referred  to  as  the  "Columbia  Lock  and 
Dam"  on  the  Chattahoochee  River,  Ala.,  shall 
hereafter  be  known  as  the  George  William 
Andrews  Lock  and  Dam  (Rept.  No.  92-599). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

Rear  Adm.  David  H.  Bagley,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  as  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  In 
the  Department  of  the  Navy;  and 

Rear  Adm.  David  H  Bagley,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  of  great  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  determined  by 
the  President,  for  appplntment  to  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral   while  so  serving. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  report 
favorably  33  flag  and  general  officers  in 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps.  I 
ask  that  these  names  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rear  Adm.  Douglas  C.  Plate,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  S.  Salzer,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Rear  Adm.  Stansfleld  Turner,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Vice  Adm.  Robert  L.  Townsend,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
when  retired; 

Lt.  Gen.  Donn  J.  Roberston,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  when  retired  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 
and 

MaJ.  Gen.  Kenneth  Howard  Bayer,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army),  and  sundry  other  officers,  for  pro- 
motion In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion I  report  favorably  178  promotions 
to  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Army  and 
131  promotions  in  grade  of  colonel  and 
belo.y  in  the  Air  Force.  Since  these  names 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Congress- 
signal  Record,  in  order  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  in  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
for  the  Information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows : 

Godfrey  D.  Adamson.  Jr..  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  promotion  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force; 
and 

Pausto  Acosta-Natal,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  promotion  In  the  Army  of  the 
United  States. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.   MONDALE    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Burdick. 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hartke. 
Mr.    HtJCHES.    Mr.    Humphrey,    Mr. 
Jackson.    Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr.    Mc- 
OovERN,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Tun- 
ney.  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  3092.  A  bin  to  amend  and  expand  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of   1971   to  re- 
duce national  unemployment  and  stimulate 
nonlnflatlonary    economic    growth.    Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  3093.  A  bill  to  amend  Section  1039  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
t'>  certain  sales  of  low-Income  housing  proj- 
ects) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ctjbtis)   (by  request) : 
S.  3094.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  research  and 
program  management,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  3095.  A  bin  to  amend  title  H  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  In  order  to  exempt 
from  certain  provisions  of  such  title  motor 
vehicles  used  in  carrying  processed  milk 
products.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.   BIBLE    (for  himself   and  Mr. 
Cannon) : 
S.  3096.  A  bni  to  convey  to  the  Ely  Indian 
Colony  the  beneficial  Interest  In  certain  Fed- 
eral land.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   BYRD   of  West  Virginia    (for 
Mr.  Jackson)    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Allott)   (by  request) : 
S.  3097.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Saline  Water  Conversion  program  for 
fiscal   year   1973.   to  delete  section  6(d)    of 
the  Saline  Water  Conversion  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  S^UTH: 
S.J.  Res.  192.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment   to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  attendance 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  at  sessions 
of  the  Congress.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENT  ON  INTRODUCED  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MONDALE   (for  himself, 

Mr.  Cranston,   Mr.   B.^yh,   Mr. 

BuKDicK.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Hart, 

Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 

Humphrey,    Mr.    Jackson,    Mr. 

Kennedy,   Mr.   McGovern,   Mr. 

Metcalf,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mus- 

KIE,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 

Randolph,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr. 

Tunney,  and  I«lr.  Williams)  : 

S.  3092.  A  bill  to  amend  and  expand 

the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971 

to  reduce  national  unemployment  and 

stimulate      noninfiationary      economic 

growth.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

EMERGENCY   EMPLOYMENT  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  and  for  a 
number  of  other  Senators,  a  bill  to  in- 
crease substantially  the  authorizations 
under  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1972.  Such  action  is  desperately  needed 
to  reduce  national  unemployment  and 
stimulate  noninfiationary  economic 
growth. 

Last  year's  unemployment  rate  aver- 
aged close  to  6  percent  and  the  year 
closed  with  a  6.1  percent  level  in  Decem- 
ber. The  average  rate  of  imemployment 
for  1971  was  the  highest  in  10  years, 
while  the  annual  rate  of  inflation  aver- 
aged close  to  4  percent.  By  now,  we 
should  be  convinced  that  high  unemploy- 
ment is  not  the  cure  for  inflation.  Yet. 
some  economists  suggest  that  we  will 
have  to  learn  to  live  with  5  percent  or 
even  6  percent  unemployment. 

I  am  glad  that  the  President  has  en- 
dorsed the  goal  of  full  employment.  But 
he  has  given  us  no  plan  or  program  to 
achieve  that  goal,  as  traditionally  de- 
fined— that  is,  with  only  4  percent  unem- 
ployed. His  economic  report  does  not 
forecast  such  a  level.  In  fact,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers. 
CEA,  Dr.  Stein,  has  said  it  may  be  dan- 
gerously inflationary  to  reach  the  4  per- 
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cent  level  through  economic  stimulus.  I 
refuse  to  accept  6  percent  unemploy- 
ment as  a  necessity.  I  am  unwilling  to 
accept  even  a  5 -percent  rate  of  imem- 
ployment  as  a  new  definition  of  full  em- 
ployment. And  I  reject  the  theory  that 
getting  the  unemployment  rate  below  5 
percent  means  accepting  a  higher  rate  of 
inflation.  I  am  offering  a  bill  which  can 
reduce  unemployment  without  contribut- 
ing to  inflation,  because  it  will  put  un- 
employed people  to  work  without  creat- 
ing upward  pressure  on  wage  rates. 

A  breakdown  of  imemployment  into 
its  basic  elements  focuses  on  transitional, 
cyclical,  and  structural  components. 
Economists  generally  call  "cyclical"  that 
imemployment  which  results  from  a  gen- 
eral decline  in  the  rate  of  economic 
activity.  "Structural"  unemployment  is 
caused  by  technological  and  geographi- 
cal changes  in  industrj-.  "Transitional" 
imemployment  relates  to  workers  who 
are  merely  between  jobs.  When  aggre- 
gate demand  picks  up,  cyclical  unem- 
ployment declines  as  laid  off  employees 
are  recalled,  and  new  jobs  open  up  for 
others.  But  the  structurally  unemployed 
worker  must  either  find  a  new  skill  or  a 
new  location  in  which  to  practice  his 
skill,  or  both.  And  the  CEA  alleges  that 
transitional  unemployment  has  expand- 
ed greatly.  In  that  connection,  it  con- 
cludes that  there  is  a  need  to  deal  more 
directly  with  the  problem— annual  re- 
port, page  116. 

Clearly,  all  three  kinds  of  unemploy- 
ment are  present.  Whether  they  are 
unemployed  miners  of  Appalachia,  un- 
employed aircraft  workers  of  California 
or  Washington,  unemployed  engineers  in 
Massachusetts  or  Minnesota,  unemployed 
teachers  or  salesmen,  or  unemployed 
youths  or  women  just  entering  the  labor 
market,  we  can  and  must  do  something 
for  them— and  for  America — because  we 
need  their  talents  and  their  contributions 
to  national  growth. 

A  look  at  recent  governmental  action 
reveals  efforts  in  both  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary realms  aimed  at  reducing  unem- 
ployment. But  it  is  clear  that  the  effects 
will  not  be  significant,  even  according  to 
spokesmen  for  the  administration.  The 
annual  report  of  the  CEA  forecasts  a 
decline  only  to  the  neighborhood  of  5 
percent  by  the  year's  end — page  26. 

The  thrust  of  the  administration's 
international  monetary  policy — first  the 
10-percent  subcharge,  and  then  devalua- 
tion of  the  American  dollar — was  two- 
fold. The  primary  aim  was  to  reduce  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit.  But  an- 
other benefit  should  be  growth  in  em- 
ployment here  at  home. 

The  administration  has  forecast  that 
the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  and  result- 
ant increase  in  exports  would  create 
500.000  to  675,000  jobs  in  the  United 
States,  but  that  it  might  take  2  years  to 
come  about.  However,  during  the  period 
that  these  jobs  are  being  created,  there 
will  be  1.5  to  2  million  new  entrants  into 
the  labor  force  annually.  So  this  develop- 
ment, welcome  as  it  is,  cannot  even  as- 
sure us  of  standing  still. 

In  the  fiscal  policy  realm.  Congress 
has  passed  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971, 
including  most  of  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations. One  of  the  cornerstones 


of  the  Revenue  Act  is  said  to  be  job 
development.  The  7-percent  investment 
tax  credit  for  industry  was  designed  to 
provide  a  stimulus  toward  the  crea- 
tion of  jobs.  However,  since  industry  is 
operating  well  below  capacity,  the  in- 
centive to  invest  in  increased  capacity 
is  dubious.  Significantly,  we  have  had 
few  estimates  of  the  additional  jobs  we 
should  expect  from  this  measure. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  problem  we  are  try- 
ing to  solve  is  that  of  5  million  unem- 
ployed Americans — people  who  want  to 
work.  Instead,  we  are  spending  billions 
of  dollars  on  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  welfare  payments.  We  paid  out 
$78  million  in  unemployment  benefits  in 
Minnesota,  alone,  last  year.  But  we  have, 
as  yet,  no  plan  or  program  to  give  them 
the  work  they  would  prefer  to  do. 

What,  then,  is  the  answer?  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  public  service  employment. 
The  industry  of  public  service  is  one  in 
which  there  is  tremendous  need  for  jobs 
to  be  done.  At  the  same  time,  creating 
new  jobs  is,  without  a  doubt,  the  most 
reliable  way  of  counteracting  the  unem- 
ployment problem.  I  am  glad  that  the 
CEA's  annual  report  recognized  this  by 
stating  that: 

When  unemployment  Is  high,  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  jobs  In  areas  of  unmet 
public  needs  Is  possible  and  desirable  (p.  109) . 

The  actual  number  of  jobs  needed  to 
accomplish  objectives  at  the  local  gov- 
ernment level  has  been  estimated  by  sev- 
eral sources.  The  Commission  on  Tech- 
nology, Automation,  and  Economic  Prog- 
ress estimated  in  1966  that  5.3  million 
new  jobs  could  be  created  through  pub- 
lic service  employment.  Greenleigh  Asso- 
ciates, in  a  1965  study  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  entitled  "A  Pub- 
lic Employment  Program  for  the  Unem- 
ployed Poor,"  estimated  that  4.3  million 
jobs  could  be  flljed  in  public  service 
activities. 

Mr.  Harold  Sheppard,  in  a  study  for 
the  Urban  Coalition,  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  reported 
in  1969  that  in  130  selected  cities,  mayors 
estimated  that  280.000  positions  could 
be  promptly  created  to  provide  needed 
services.  Clearly,  the  same  needs  are 
present  in  other  cities  and  in  State  and 
county  governments  all  across  the 
country. 
As  Mr.  Sheppard  said  in  his  paper: 
Unfortunately,  this  need  (for  public  serv- 
ices) has  been  obscured  by  the  use  of  such 
terms  as  "government  as  employer  of  last  re- 
sort", which  Implies  that  such  employment 
should  be  advocated  and  provided  only  after 
private  enterprise  has  failed  to  employ  every- 
one; that  these  Jobs,  with  government  agen- 
cies are  only  temporary,  pending  the  rise  in 
demand  for  workers  in  private  enterprise; 
and  that  such  Jobs  are  not  very  desirable  for 
the  individual  or  useful  and  worthwhile  to 
the  community. 

Studies  have  shown  that  the  need  and 
capacity  for  public  service  workers  suid 
creation  of  public  service  jobs  within  lo- 
cal government  far  exceeds  the  funds 
available  to  provide  for  such  jobs.  We  are 
now  in  a  period  when  city  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  feeling  the  increasing 
pinch  of  lack  of  funds  to  accomplish 
needed  objectives.  At  the  same  time,  un- 
employed workers  are  willing  to  work  for 
the  going  level  of  wages.  What  better 


opportunity  than  to  match  up  these  re- 
sources with  the  work  that  needs  to  be 
done  in\such  areas  as  pollution  control, 
sanitation^  recreation,  police  and  fire 
protectiom  health  services,  child  care, 
and  education. 

St«tifi)i6s  show  that  the  current  public 
service  employment  program  developed 
imder  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
of  1971  is  progressing  very  well.  Already, 
approximately  100,000  have  been  em- 
ployed. Ninety-one  percent  of  these  were 
unemployed  before  obtaining  the  public 
service  employment  job.  The  remaining 
9  percent  were  underemployed.  Thirty 
percent  of  the  workers  in  such  jobs  are 
Vietnam-era  veterans.  Thirteen  percent 
are  professionals,  including  6  percent 
who  are  teachers.  Forty-four  percent  are 
high  school  graduates,  18  percent  have 
attended  college,  and  another  18  percent 
are  college  graduates. 

These  statistics  show  that  the  indi- 
viduals who  are  finding  employment  in 
these  public  service  jobs  are  a  different 
group  from  those  whom  welfare  and 
other  manpower  training  programs  are 
reaching.  They  are  basically  individuals 
who  have  good  work  records  but  who,  be- 
cause of  circumstances  beyond  their  con- 
trol, find  themselves  incapable  of  obtain- 
ing employment. 

While  I  think  that  this  new  public 
service  employment  program  is  excellent, 
I  also  believe  that  because  of  its  limited 
size,  it  has  caused  serious  frustrations. 
It  frustrates  governments  which  are  in 
great  need  of  having  public  services  per- 
formed, and  it  frustrates  individuals  who 
are  out  of  work,  unable  to  find  jobs,  and 
who  are  ready,  qualified,  and  eager  to 
hold  responsible  positions  providing 
public  services  to  those  in  their  com- 
munities. To  take  an  example  from  my 
own  State:  Duluth.  a  city  of  100,000,  Is 
experiencing  substantial  unemployment. 
In  November,  about  1,200  people  were 
thrown  out  of  work  when  a  steel  plant 
closed  down  part  of  its  operation. 
Duluth  has  been  allocated  a  mere  33  jobs 
under  this  new  program. 

My  bill  will  make  the  following 
changes  in  this  excellent  pro#lTim: 

First.  Increase  the  fiscal  1972  au- 
thorization under  the  national  triggered 
program  from  $750  mUlion  to  $1.5  bUlion 
and  the  1973  authorization  from  $1  bil- 
lion to  $3  billion. 

Second.  Increase  the  authorization  for 
special  assistance  in  localities  with  6  per- 
cent unemployment  from  $250  million  to 
$500  million  for  fiscal  1972  and  $1  billion 
for  fiscal  1973. 

Third.  Reduce  the  unemployment  level 
at  which  the  national  program  is  au- 
thorized from  4.5  percent  to  4  percent. 

Fourth.  Generally  require  that  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  distributed  to 
States  and  localities  be  apportioned 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  their  share  of 
unemployment. 

Fifth.  Provide  that  voluntarj'  com- 
binations of  units  of  local  government 
may  be  eligible  for  receiving  grants. 

Sixth.  Eliminate  the  requirement  that 
the  jobs  provided  under  the  program  be 
transitional. 

Seventh.  Eliminate  the  10-percent 
fund-matching  requirement  by  States 
and  local  areas,  to  allow  local  govern- 
ments suffering  from  financial  pressures 
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to  take  greater  advantage  of  available 
funds. 

This  bill  should  make  it  possible  to  in- 
crease employment  under  the  program  to 
at  least  400,000  by  June  and  to  500,000 
later  in  the  year.  If  administration  fore- 
casts are  correct,  we  will  still  have  more 
than  4  million  unemployed  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  Therefore,  there  is  clearly 
room  for  all  of  these  jobs — and  more — 
without  contributing  to  inflation.  I  hope 
the  bill  will  be  enacted  speedily. 

TIME  FOR  A  TRUE  FULL  EMPLOYMENT  STRATEGY: 
MERGING  THE  URGENT  NEEDS  FOR  PUBLIC 
SERVICES     AND     NEW     JOBS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  today  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE)  in  introducing  S.  3092.  This 
bill,  a  companion  measure  to  one  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  (H.R.  12012), 
would  expand  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1971.  the  basic  provisions  of 
which  are  operative  when  national  un- 
employment exceeds  4.5  percent.  Instead 
of  the  145,000  jobs  the  Department  of 
Labor  estimates  will  be  created  under  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act,  Senator 
MoNDALE's  bill  proposes  a  program  that 
would  provide  some  500,000  jobs.  I  will 
shortly  introduce  legislation  for  a  perma- 
nent program  to  provide  1.25  million  new 
public  service  jobs,  regardless  of  the  rate 
of  unemployment. 

With  over  5  million  Americans  unem- 
ployed, and  at  least  13.7  million  under- 
employed— according  to  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council — the  need  for  jobs  in  public 
service  cannot  be  doubted. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
this  Nation  to  face  up  to  its  responsi- 
bilities to  provide  opportunity  for  work 
at  decent  wages  for  all  its  citizens. 

This  has  been  our  stated  goal  for  dec- 
ades. Franklin  Roosevelt  made  it  the 
keystone  of  his  economic  bill  of  rights, 
proposed  in  those  hopeful  days  when  the 
last  world  war  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

We  have  not  fulfilled  that  promise. 
And  the  price  we  pay  is  the  national 
humiliation  ahd  individual  and  family 
tragedy  of  American  poverty.  Think  of  it: 
The  most  prosperous  Nation  the  world 
has  ever  known  must  face  the  fact  that 
poverty  is  its  most  pressing  and  per- 
sistent domestic  problem. 

We  claim  that  our  society  is  just  and 
democratic.  We  want  it  to  be  nothing 
less.  Yet  the  social  fabric  of  our  iimer 
cities  and  rural  backlands  is  torn  apart 
by  desperate  human  need  in  the  midst 
of  extraordinary  private  afiBuence.  The 
danger  and  disastrous  consequences 
touch  the  lives  of  each  of  us. 

Aerospace  engineers,  who  have  built 
their  lives  upon  service  to  our  Nation 
in  space  and  defense,  are  now  exhausting 
their  unemployment  insurance,  and  then 
finding  themselves  on  welfare — where 
that  is  available — with  their  children 
hungry,  their  pride  gone,  and  their  fam- 
ilies collapsing. 

Veterans  who  have  risked  their  very 
lives — and  often  lost  limbs  or  been  other- 
wise maimed — in  the  Nation's  service  are 
unable  to  find  jobs  upon  returning  to  this 
great,  generous  Nation. 

Last  month,  December  1971,  unem- 
ployment for  Vietnam  era  veterans  20 
to  29  years  old  stood  at  8.1,  meaning  that 


325,000  returned  veterans  were  then  out 
of  work.  Moreover,  unemployment 
among  nonwhite  Vietnam  era  veterans 
was  i-unning  13.8  percent  in  the  last  3 
months  of  1971,  almost  double  the  rate — 
7.1 — for  their  white  veteran  counter- 
parts. And  during  all  of  1971,  one  quar- 
ter of  all  unemployed  recent  veterans 
had  been  job-hunting  for  an  average  of 
15  weeks. 

The  latest  figures  available  to  me  for 
California's  unemployment  among  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  is  that  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1971  over  55,000  were  job- 
less. 

For  aerospace  engineers  and  for  re- 
turned veterans  the  Nation,  at  least,  is 
turning  a  sympathetic  ear  even  though 
there  is  not  always  thoroughgoing  fol- 
lowthrough.  But  for  those  thousands 
and  thousands  of  iieople,  forced  from 
falms  and  rural  areas  in  the  decades 
since  World  War  II.  for  these  people  who 
have  faced  a  generation  of  joblessness 
and  hopelessness  the  country  is  less  un- 
derstanding, feels  less  responsible,  and 
hence  is  less  responsive  in  terms  of  pro- 
grammatic reforms. 

The  crisis  in  welfare  is  the  ugly  fruit 
of  our  long  neglect  of  real  solutions, 
while  offering  only  pahatives,  to  the 
problem  of  poverty. 

Why  are  most  Americans  hostile  to 
welfare?  Because  they  believe  people 
ought  to  vork  and  support  their  families. 
And  mostj  Americans  have  been  simply 
unawagi^f  the  number  of  those  on  wel- 
fare who"  could  not  wQfk  even  if  jobs  were 
available,  and  of  theextent  of  the  total 
lack  of  adequate/job  opportunities  and 
the  shocking  scale  of  unemployment  and 
subemployment  in  poverty  neighbor- 
hoods over  the  past  decades. 

The  problem  of  job-associated  poverty 
is  much  more  serious  than  most  people 
realize.  In  1966,  Secretary  of  Labor  W. 
Willard  Wirtz  surveyed  the  poverty  nei- 
borhoods  of  10  major  cities.  He  found 
that  the  problem  was  not  simply  unem- 
ployment, but  part-time  and  low  paying 
jobs — jobs  that  paid  below  the  minimum 
wage.  He  also  found  that  many,  many 
workers  were  so  discouraged  that  they 
had  ceased  even  to  look  for  work. 

Secretary  Wirtz  put  these  factors  into 
a  "subemployment"  index,  and  deter- 
mined that  over  30  percent  of  the  inner 
city  residents  were  not  able  to  earn  above 
poverty  wages  in  the  ghetto  labor  mar- 
ket. 

In  a  memo  to  President  Johnson, 
Wirtz  said: 

If  ft  third  Of  the  people  In  the  nation 
couldn't  make  a  living  .  .  .  there  would  be 
a  revolution.  This  is  the  situation  and  the 
prospect  unless  action  Is  taken  in  the  na- 
tlon-within-a-natlon,  the  slums  and  ghettos. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  just  re- 
leased a  followup  study  of  poverty  neigh- 
borhoods in  60  cities  conducted  as  part  of 
the  1970  census.  The  Government  did  not 
calculate  a  "subemployment"  index,  but 
all  the  factors  Wirtz  considered  are  avail- 
able. For  Oakland,  Calif.,  for  instance, 
if  you  add  together  the  unemployed,  the 
hopeless,  and  discouraged  workers  who 
no  longer  seek  jobs,  the  part-time  v/ork- 
ers  seeking  full-time  jobs  and  those 
working  full  time  but  earning  less  than 
$2  an  hour,  we  find  that  a  staggering 


34  percent  of  the  work  force  of  Oakland 
is  imemployed  or  underemployed.  This 
is  the  shocking  situation  in  all  too  many 
cities  all  across  our  land.  Thus,  even 
after  4  years  of  the  poverty  program  and 
special  manpower  training  programs 
aimed  at  ghetto  unemployment,  the 
problem  continues  to  grow  more  serious. 

It  is  underemployment — as  much  as 
unemployment  itself — that  is  at  the  roots 
of  the  poverty  and  welfare  crisis. 

The  crisis  that  faces  the  aerospace 
worker's  family  and  the  returned  veteran 
has  been  the  gray,  hopeless  reality  faced 
for  the  past  20  years  by  those  Americans 
who  have  come  to  the  inner  city  in  hopes 
of  better  things. 

Between  the  end  of  World  War  II 
and  President  Kennedy's  administration, 
the  problem  was  ignored.  Under  Kennedy, 
modern  economics  began  to  gain  accept- 
ance in  Washington.  Now  even  a  Re- 
publican President  declares  himself  a 
Keynsian. 

>^How  have  the  new  methods  worked? 
They  have  had  some  success  in  stimulat- 
ing the  economy  as  a  whole.  But  they 
have  not  been  effective  in  fighting  un- 
employment where  it  hurts  the  worst, 
among  the  poor,  the  black,  the  Chicano, 
the  Indian,  the  disadvantaged.  They 
have  not  produced  significantly  more 
jobs  and  they  have  contributed  to  a  run- 
away inflation  which  convinced  even  a 
President  who  had  long  spoken  in  clas- 
sical economic  terms  of  the  advisability 
of  wage  and  price  controls. 

Treasury  Secretary  Connally  in  Sep- 
tember suggested  that  perhaps  5  percent 
unemployment  is  the  best  we  can  do  in 
peacetime.  That  would  mean  4.2  million 
Americans  unemployed  with  our  present 
work  force.  As  the  work  force  grows  in 
the  coming  years,  it  would  mean  still 
more  unemployed. 

What  does  the  good  Secretary  suggest 
we  do  with  these  people:  stamp  them 
surplus  and  put  them  in  mothballs? 
Shall  we  place  them  on  a  permanent 
dole? 

If  this  Nation  were  now  as  pros- 
perous in  public  goods — in  housing  and 
schools,  and  hospitals  and  transporta- 
tion, in  parkland  and  recreation  facili- 
ties— as  some  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion are  in  the  goods  of  private  life,  then 
perhaps  it  would  be  time  to  consider 
resting  on  our  oars  and  sharing  the 
leisure  some  enjoy. 

But  that  is  not  the  case.  The  Nation 
is,  in  fact,  starved  for  many  public 
goods  in  the  midst  of  private  oppulance. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  need 
the  mind  and  muscle  and  the  hard,  good 
work  of  all  our  citizens  if  we  are  to  meet 
the  enormous  challenges  of  the  last  quar- 
ter of  this  century  if  we  are  to  make 
a  highly  technological  and  growing  so- 
ciety a  living  habitate  for  democratic 
man.  We  need  full  employment,  not  just 
to  provide  work  and  income  to  individu- 
als, and  to  sustain  their  families,  but 
to  meet  the  Nation's  needs. 

The  administration — while  basing  its 
full  employment  annual  budgeting  on 
the  assumption  that  government  in- 
come would  provide  a  surplus  if  the  un- 
employment were  down  to  4  percent,  is 
now  seriously  suggesting  that  that  4  per- 
cent is  an  unrealistic  goal. 
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The  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors  now  suggests  that  persistent 
high  imemployment  accompanied  by 
rapid  inflation  has  become  a  structural 
feature  of  the  American  economy. 

If  the  pursuit  of  full  employment 
through  stimulation  of  the  economy  as 
a  whole  has  failed  as  a  policy,  if  we 
are  reaching  unacceptable  levels  of  in- 
flation before  coming  close  to  achieving 
full  employment  through  expansionary 
economic  policies,  then  the  time  has 
come  to  go  beyond  such  traditional  job- 
stimulation  policy. 

We  must  not  despair  of  achieving  full 
employment.  We  must  find  other  means 
of  achieving  it. 

A  full  employment  policy  at  decent 
wage  rates  for  decent  jobs  will  require 
very  broad  scale  economic  and  social 
policy.  It  will  require  broad  programs, 
including  economic  growth  strategies 
for  depressed  areas,  funded  at  a  level 
that  promises  success.  It  will  require  a 
new  policy  in  housing  construction  and 
In  transportation.  It  will  require  a  high- 
er minimum  wage,  and  expanded  train- 
ing programs. 

But  such  a  broad  strategy  can  be 
planned  and  carried  out  only  by  an  ad- 
ministration that  takes  full  employment 
as  the  highest  domestic  priority.  An  ad- 
ministration that  sought  for  2  years  to 
fight  inflation  by  deliberately  increasing 
unemployment  is  not  likely  to  be  drawn 
to  such  a  course.  But  even  this  admin- 
istration is  beginning  to  sense  the  in- 
adequacies of  its  standard  approaches. 
The  Pre.sident's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors  itself  has  at  last  begim  to  rec- 
ognize that  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
alone  will  not  bring  us  to  full  employ- 
ment. The  Council  states  in  its  1972  an- 
nual report: 

When  unemployment  Is  high,  the  devel- 
opment of  additional  Jobs  In  areas  of  unmet 
public  needs  Is  possible  and  desirable.  In- 
itiation of  the  .  .  .  Emergency  Employment 
Act  was  a  major  step  forward  In  this  area 
(Page  109). 

The  Council  attributes  much  of  our 
current  unemployment — too  much,  I  be- 
lieve— to  the  large  percentage  of  teen- 
agers and  women  now  in  the  labor  force. 
The  Council  points  out  that  unemploy- 
ment, especially  among  these  groups, 
has  not  responded,  as  economic  theory 
would  predict,  to  expansion  of  the  gen- 
eral economy.  The  report  stated: 

The  persistence  of  this  large  difference 
(between  unemployment  rates  for  teenagers 
and  those  for  married  men)  In  both  good 
times  and  bad  suggests  that  factors  other 
than  laclc  of  aggregate  demand  cause  the 
differential. 

It  Is  my  belief,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
nagging  persistence  of  unemployment, 
not  only  for  teenagers  and  women,  but 
for  blacks  and  all  persons  living  In  pov- 
erty commimities  in  our  inner  cities  and 
rural  areas,  is  the  result  of  the  structure 
of  our  economy. 

The  administration  has  just  taken  offi- 
cial note  of  the  seriousness  of  the  under- 
employment problem.  Congress  in  ex- 
tending authority  to  Impose  controls  on 
the  economy  required  that  no  ceiling  be 
imposed  on  pay  raises  given  those  who 
are  paid  a  substandard  wage.  The  Cost 
of  Living  Council  has  now  set  the  level 


of  substandard  wage  at  any  pay  below 
$1.90  an  hour.  The  fact  is  that  15  percent 
of  the  labor  force — some  13.7  million 
Americans — now  work  for  wages  beneath 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council's  standard. 

In  a  story  yesterday,  the  Washington 
Post  tells  how  the  $1.90  an  horn-  figure 
was  reached.  The  Pay  Board  recognized 
that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  low 
adequate  budget — S6,960  for  an  urban 
family  of  four — represents  a  reasonable 
figure.  The  Pay  Board  lowered  that  fig- 
ure to  take  into  accoimt  tax  cuts  and 
other  factors  and  recommended  a  sub- 
standard wage  level  of  $2.20  an  hour. 

The  Cost  of  TBting  Council  lowered 
that  figULre  to  $1.90  an  hour  by  calculat- 
ing that  there  are  an  average  of  1.7  work- 
ers in  every  American  family.  However, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  for  poverty 
families  there  are  only  0.88  workers  per 
family,  so  the  substandard  wage  level 
ought  to  be  considerably  above  the  $2.20 
level,  if  anything.  Whatever  the  admin- 
istration's calculations  are,  it  is  very  sig- 
nificant that  it  has  now  officially  recog- 
nized the  poverty  line — now  set  at  $4,000 
a  year  for  an  urban  family  of  four — is  not 
a  level  of  income  adequate  to  support 
family  life. 

The  administration's  family  assistance 
plan,  FAP,  sets  the  maximum  level  for 
assistance  at  $4,320,  slightly  higher  than 
the  poverty  level.  Both  the  poverty  level 
and  the  FAP  level,  however,  are  arbi- 
trary. They  are  not  based  on  any  actual 
measure  of  what  it  costs  to  live.  In  con- 
trast, the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  fig- 
ure of  $6,960  is  based  on  an  actual  mar- 
ket basket  of  goods  needed  for  an  ade- 
quate life.  The  BLS  figure  comes  much 
nearer  to  defining  the  true  extent  of  pov- 
erty in  this  Nation  than  the  commonly 
accepted  "poverty  line"  indicator.  The 
Senate  in  passing  child  developments  leg- 
islation last  year  in  S.  2007  used  the  BLS 
figures  to  establish  the  level  for  free  child 
care  services.  I  am  pleased  to  welcome 
the  administration  to  the  ranks  of  those 
who  recognize  that  these  figures  are 
sound. 

Last  summer,  we  had  the  privilege  of 
welcoming  the  administration  to  our 
ranks  in  suppwrt  of  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  which  the  President  had 
strongly  opposed  during  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1971. 

It  is  clear,  if  we  are  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply  of  Jobs  at  decent  wages 
to  all  Americans,  that  the  Government 
must  undertake  direct  job-creation  ef- 
forts. We  must  continue  the  beginning 
we  have  made.  Thus,  we  have  the  bill  I 
join  in  introducing  today  with  Senator 
MoNPALE  to  extend  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act. 

However,  important  as  emergency  em- 
ployment jobs  are,  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  are  enough.  It  is  time  to  move  be- 
yond "transitional"  programs  and  to  be- 
gin seriously  to  consider  ways  of  provid- 
ing decent  jobs  at  decent  pay  for  all 
Americans  who  seek  work. 

Thus,  I  will  introduce  within  the  next 
few  weeks  a  bill  to  establish  a  continuing 
nationwide  public  service  employment 
program,  regardless  of  national  or  re- 
gional unemployment  rates.  The  pro- 
gram I  propose  would  be  similar  in  struc- 
ture to  that  which  the  Senate  passed  in 


September  1970,  as  part  of  the  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Opportunities 
Act  of  1970. 

The  bill  would  authorize  spending  $io 
billion,  enough  for  more  than  1.25  mil- 
lion jobs.  These  jobs  are  needed  if  the 
Nation  is  to  achieve  full  employment  We 
now  have  5.2  million  unemployed.  And 
according  to  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
figures,  there  are  at  least  another  788,000 
discouraged  workers,  men  who  are  not 
seeking  work  because  they  despair  of 
finding  it.  This  is  a  real  unemploy- 
ment  total  of  6  million  persons.  Add  to 
that  the  13.7  million  Americans  working 
for  substandard  wages,  and  we  have  the 
enormous  dimension  of  the  need — aljnost 
20  million  decent  jpbs.  This  lack  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  affects  72  million 
Americans,  takuig  into  accounts  the  3.6 
person  averagyfamily.  One  and  a  quarter 
million  jobs  jfc'ould  hardly  be  an  overre- 
action  to  this  great  need. 

During  1971,  average  unemployment 
for  all  male  workers  20  and  over  was 
2,086,000.  My  legislation  would  provide 
help  for  many  unemployed  Americans. 
But  for  recent  veterans  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  carry  a  compelling  respon- 
sibility. We  have  asked  these  men  to  risk 
their  lives.  At  a  time  when  they  might 
have  been  learning  the  trades  of  peaceful 
commerce,  we  have  required  them  to 
master  the  arts  of  war.  My  bill  would 
provide  special  recognition  of  the  unem- 
ployment problems  of  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans by  according  them  a  preference 
for  public  service  jobs.  Most  every  vet- 
eran has  received  some  military  train- 
ing which  should  enhance  his  job  skills. 
The  Nation  owes  these  men  a  quick  tran- 
sition to  a  decent  civilian  job. 

Our  experience  with  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  indicates  that  jobs  cost 
an  average  of  $7,200  each  imder  that 
program.  However,  that  bill  is  very  re- 
strictive, providing  little  funding  for 
training  or  for  administration.  A  contin- 
uing program  would  require  funds  for 
training,  administration — kept  to  a  mini- 
mum necessary — tools,  and  light  equip- 
ment. 

Where  would  the  money  come  from? 
In  my  opinion,  full  employment  is  this 
Nation's  only  hope  if  we  are  to  avoid  a 
society  divided  between  the  working  citi- 
zens and  a  permanent  welfare  class.  We 
caimot  afford  continued,  everlasting 
high  rates  of  unemployment.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  affording  jobs.  We  cannot 
afford  high  imemployment. 

The  Nation  needs  full  employment  a 
good  deal  more  than  it  needs  a  $6.3  bil- 
lion increase  in  the  already  swollen  de- 
fense budget.  We  have  cut  costs  in  Viet- 
nam from  a  recent  high  of  $29  billion 
a  year  ago  to  perhaps  as  little  as  $8  bil- 
lion in  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget.  That 
money  could  be  much  better  used  meet- 
ing our  public  needs  than  lost  in  the 
labyrinth  of  the  Pentagon  budget. 

Under  my  bill  the  employment  pro- 
gram would  be  designed  and  controlled 
at  the  local  level,  but  90  percent  of  the 
funds  would  come  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Cities  and  counties  of  50,000 
population  would  organize  public  serv- 
ice employment  councils,  representing 
government,  business,  labor,  poverty  or- 
ganizations, veterans,  schools,  and  pri- 
vate service  groups. 
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The  council  would  inventory  public 
service  and  economic  development  needs, 
establish  priorities  and  design  programs. 
Mayors,  county  executives  and  other  eli- 
gible sponsors  would  file  the  applications 
for  Federal  funds  to  operate  programs. 

Federal  standards  would  seek  to  insure 
that  programs  were:  well  designed  and 
planned;  provide  special  preferences  for 
Vietnam-era  veterans  and  persons  on 
welfare;  provide  equitable  treatment  for 
significant  population  groups,  such  as 
the  disadvantaged,  blacks,  chicanes,  In- 
dians, older  workers  and  youth:  provide 
for  job  redesign  and  civil  service  reform 
to  assure  that  entry  and  advancement  in 
civil  service  are  based  on  true  merit  and 
not  on  arbitrary  standards  and  tests;  and 
paid  the  minimum  wage,  SI. 60,  or  the 
prevailing  wage,  whichever  is  higher. 

Under  my  bill,  public  service  jobs  could 
be  carried  out  not  only  by  governmental 
unitf.  but  also  through  such  organiza- 
tions as  community  action  agencies, 
communitv  development  corporatiU)ns, 
United  Fund  apencies  and  other  pm^ate 
organizations. 

The  bill  will  d'ffer  substantially  from 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act. 

It  will  not  be  transitional.  The  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  would  end  when 
national  unemployment  fell  below  4.5 
percent.  But  4.5  percent  is  not  full  em- 
ployment. Even  4  percent  is  too  high.  In 
any  event,  with  the  national  rate  down  to 
some  acceptable  level,  in  pockets  of  pov- 
erty we  would  still  be  faced  with  destruc- 
tively high  levels  of  unemployment.  What 
is  needed  is  a  continuing  program  of  pub- 
lic service  jobs. 

For  individuals,  however,  every  effort 
would  be  made  to  move  them  from  fed- 
erally subsidized  jobs  into  permanent 
jobs  in  the  civil  service  or  appropriate 
emplo>Tnent  in  the  private  sector.  Nor- 
mal turnover  in  public  payroll  Jobs  should 
make  it  possible  for  most  of  those  hired 
on  public  payrolls  under  this  act  to  move 
on  to  unsubsidized  jobs.  For  others,  the 
expansion  of  economic  activities  in  their 
communities,  in  part  stimulated  by  this 
legislation,  will  afford  new  job  oppor- 
tunities in  the  private  sector. 

This  bill  will  be  more  like  the  section  6 
program  in  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  that  provides  funds  for  areas  with  6 
percent  or  higher  unemployment  even 
after  the  national  EEA  program  ends. 
The  Labor  Department  has  identified 
over  700  areas  with  such  high  and  imac- 
ceptable  levels  of  unemployment  in  the 
Nation. 

Is  the  proposal  realistic? 

Tv.o  years  ago.  many  did  not  take  us 
seriou.sly  when  Senator  Nelson,  chair- 
man of  the  Employment,  Manpower,  and 
Poverty  Subcommittee  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  proposed  a 
modest  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram as  part  of  the  comprehensive  man- 
power legislation  then  being  considered. 
In  fact,  the  President  vetoed  that  legis- 
lation after  it  had  passed  Congress.  But 
within  6  months  Congress  had  enacted 
an  even  larger,  though  still  modest,  pub- 
lic service  employment  program,  and 
the  President  signed  it  into  law.  Many 
months  have  passed.  Various  policies 
have  been  launched  and  tested.  Yet  we 
are  still  afflicted  with  an  average  unem- 
ployment rate  of  6  percent. 


And.  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  admin- 
istration's latest  pronouncements  reveal 
a  dawning  imderstanding  of  the  need  for 
new  employment  strategies. 

President  Nixon  is  not  an  inflexible 
man.  The  President  astonished  the  Na- 
tion by  reversing  lifetime  policies  and 
announcing  his  trip  to  Peking.  In  his 
search  for  peace,  he  surprised  the  Nation 
by  abandoning  long-held  views  to  em- 
brace Keynesian  economics  in  order  to 
deal  with  the  rece.ssion.  It  is  not  incon- 
ceivable that  he  will  startle  the  Nation 
by  reversing  lifetime  policies  and  decid- 
ing to  support  large-scale  public  service 
empl(/yment  as  the  way  to  really  deal 
with  i|nemployment. 

Mariy~qTlestions  remain  to  be  ansv.ered. 

How  much  stimulation  to  State  and 
local  economies  can  we  expect  from  a 
great  local  expansion  of  public  serrice 
employment  oipportunities?  In  other 
words,  what  will  be  the  multipher  effect 
in  terms  of  job  creation  of  providing 
funds  for  one  and  a  quarter  million  new 
jobs? 

What  is  the  proper  mix  of  jobs  on 
public  payrolls  and  jobs  with  private 
agencies  carrying  out  public  service  em- 
ployment programs? 

What  percentage  of  the  jobs  ought  to 
be  allocated  to  teenagers,  middle-aged 
and  older  workers,  minority  groups,  mi- 
grants, those  on  welfare,  and  other  espe- 
cially hard-hit  groups? 

How  can  we  best  insure  more  move- 
ment of  workers  from  public  service  em- 
ployment jobs  onto  unsubsidized  em- 
ployment? 

How  can  a  major  public  service  em- 
ployment policy  fit  into  larger  national 
economic  planning  efforts? 

We  hope  that  experience  with  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  and  hear- 
ings in  the  bill  we  introduce  today  and 
the  measure  I  will  shortly  introduce  will 
provide  answers  to  these  and  other  ques- 
tions that  remain  to  be  answered. 

However,  the  need  for  more  public  serv- 
ices and  the  need  for  more  jobs  is  de.sper- 
ate.  The  need  is  now.  The  time  to  act  is 
now. 

America's  promise  of  democracy,  equal- 
ity before  the  law,  and  economic  oppor- 
tunity is  not  a  promise  for  only  some  of 
its  citizens.  It  is  the  promise  of  hope  and 
opportimity  for  all. 

Mr.  President,  for  too  long  we  have 
relied  upon  the  vast  natural  resources 
of  the  country  and  the  autonomous 
workings  of  the  economy  to  meet  our  ob- 
ligations for  providing  adequate  employ- 
ment opportunity.  Just  as  today  we  are 
debating  the  merits  of  strengthening 
Federal  Goverrmient  powers  to  strike  out 
against  job  discrimination,  we  can  no 
longer  continue  to  avoid  our  responsi- 
bility to  provide  enough  jobs. 

To  continue  to  rely  on  prescriptions 
of  the  past  will  be  to  divide  this  Nation 
into  the  separate  worlds  of  the  jobless, 
employed,  and  the  satisfied,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  jobless  and  the  resentful 
on  the  other.  It  is  long  past  the  time 
when  we  must  develop  remedies  equal  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem.  It  is  time 
for  a  true  full  employment  strategy  for 
thr  Nation. 

ByMr.JAVITS: 
S.  3093.  A  bill  to  amend  Section  1039 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 


(relating  to  certain  sales  of  low-income 
housing  projects) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  section  1039  re- 
lating to  sales  of  low-income  housing 
projects  was  added  to  the  Internal  Re- 
venue Code.  The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  provide  for  nonrecognition  of  gain 
if  a  "qualified  housing  project"  is  sold  by 
a  taxpayer  and  within  a  certain  specified 
period  the  taxpayer  constructs  or  acquires 
another  qualified  housing  project.  The 
term  "qualified  housing  project"  was  de- 
fined as  one  in  which  a  mortgage  is  in- 
sured under  section  221(d) '3)  or  236 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  and  which 
is  limited  as  to  rate  of  return  on  in- 
vestments and  as  to  rentals  charged  for 
units  in  the  project. 

This  section  allows  an  initial  inves- 
tor in  a  federally  assisted  housing  proj- 
ect to  sell  the  property  to  tlie  occupants 
or  to  a  tax-exempt  organization  man- 
aging the  property  without  paying  tax 
on  any  gain  that  might  be  involved  in 
the  transaction.  This  would  allow  private 
developers  to  construct  housing  and  turn 
it  over  to  nonprofit  groups  or  to  tenants 
f6r  their  use. 

At  the  time  the  Tax  Reform  Act  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  accepted  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  by  the  managers  of  the  bill,  to 
apply  section  1039  to  State  and  local  pro- 
grams which  contained  the  same  con- 
trols as  the  Federal  programs,  and  which 
would  be  approved  by  HUD.  My  amend- 
ment was  deleted  in  conference  and  did 
not  become  law. 

I  believe  that  this  tax  incentive  should 
be  extended  to  housing  under  State  or 
local  programs  which  are  assimilated  to 
the  Federal  program  and  which  are 
based  upon  guaranteed  mortgages,  direct 
loans  or  which  operate  through  tax  abate- 
ment. In  New  York  State  this  would  ap- 
ply to  programs  such  as  those  operated 
by  the  State  urban  development  cor- 
poration and  the  State  Mitchell-Lama 
program.  According  to  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  ap- 
proximately 19  other  States  beside  New 
York  have  enacted  legislation  estatalish- 
iiig  viable  State  assisted  housing  pro- 
grams. Under  my  bill  State  programs 
wou!d  be  eligible  for  the  same  preferen- 
tial tax  treatment  in  section  1039,  which 
is  now  granted  to  the  Federal  programs. 
I  believe  that  this  would  further  en- 
courage the  development  of  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  persons. 
Much  greater  use  could  be  made  of  sec- 
tion 1039  than  is  presently  being  done. 

I  have  written  to  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  Treasury  Department  asking  them 
to  comment  on  this  legislation  and  both 
ha^'e  indicated  that  the  extension  of  sec- 
tion 1039  to  State  and  local  programs 
would  be  a  desirable  step.  T  would  hope 
that  this  legislation  could  be  enac^  as 
soon  as  possible  so  that  greater  usp  could 
be  made  of  section  1039. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ters to  the  Treasm-y  Department  and 
HUD,  together  with  their  replies  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  be-ng  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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November  19.  1971. 
Hon.  George  W.  Romney. 

Secretary,  Department  of  Hoi^sing  and  Urban 
Development.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Secretary:  The  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969  as  enacted  into  law  contained  a  pro- 
vision allowing  for  nonrecognltlon  of  gain 
to  the  Initial  investor  In  a  housing  project 
Insured  under  Section  221(d)(3)  of  Section 
236  where  the  properties  are  sold  to  the  oc- 
cupants or  a  tax-exempt  organization  manag- 
ing the  property,  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  Investor  reinvests  the  sale  proceeds  In 
other  similar  housing. 

At  the  time  this  legislation  was  considered 
in  the  Senate  I  offered  an  amendment  to  ex- 
tend this  favorable  tax  treatment  to  projects 
which  are  insured  under  state  or  local  pro- 
grams which  have  fcieen  certified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  be  In  accord  with  the  standards  used  in 
approving  the  sale  or  disposition  of  a  quali- 
fied housing  project  under  federal  programs. 
Unfortunately  this  amendment  was  deleted 
In  the  Conference  Committee  and  did  not  be- 
come law. 

I  am  planning  to  submit  the  amendment 
again  on  the  pending  tax  legislation  since 
many  states.  like  New  York  State,  now  have 
responsible  state  programs  for  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  housing.  I  believe  It  is  essen- 
tial to  extend  Section  1039  to  these  state- 
assisted  programs  so  that  it  can  work  more 
effectively. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments  as  to  the 
merits  of  my  amendment  and  any  other  sug- 
gestions you  might  ha'.-e  on  the  matter. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Jacob  K.  Javtts. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing 

AND  Urban  Development. 
Washington,  DC,  December  9,  1971. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Jack:  This  letter  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  Inquiry  of  November  19.  1971. 
regarding  a  proposed  amendment  to  Section 
1039  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  I  appre- 
ciate your  desire  to  obtain  our  opinion  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  such  a  measure. 

At  the  present  time  the  Department  "certi- 
fies" state  and  local  programs  for  the  purpose 
of  qualifying  them  to  receive  interest  sub- 
sidy payments  under  Section  236(b)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  Our  certification  for 
that  purpose  does  not  include  any  review  of 
the  standards  used  in  approving  the  sale  or 
disposition  of  a  qualified  housing  project. 
Perhaps  the  legislation  should  call  for  a 
separate  certification  by  the  Department  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of  the  fact  that 
the  standards  used  by  the  state  and  local 
program  in  question  for  such  purposes  are  In 
accord  with  the  standards  used  under  Federal 
programs. 

I  certainly  agree  that  the  extension  of  Sec- 
tion 1039  to  the  state  and  local  programs, 
where  they  qualify,  would  be  in  our  Interests 
In  assisting  the  growth  of  those  programs.  I 
would  also  like  to  suggest  that  you  consider 
a  further  extension  of  Section  1039  to  In- 
clude non-profit  sponsors. 

I  appreciate  your  inquiry. 
Sincerely. 

''s'     George 

George   Romney. 

November  22.  1971. 
Mr.  John  B.  Chapoton. 
Tax  Legislative  Counsel  Department  of  the 
Trea-fur'/.    Washington.    DC. 
Dear  Mr    Chapoton:  The  Tax  Reform  Act 
of    1969   which   Is   now  Section   1039   in   the 
Internal    Revenue    Code    which    allows    for 
nonrecognltlon  of  gain  to  the  initial  investor 
in  a  housing  project  insured  under  Section 
221(d)(3)    or   Section    236   of   the   National 
Housing  Act  where  the  properties  are  sold  to 
the  occupants  or  a  tax-exempt  organization 


managing  the  property,  but  only  to  tli«  ex- 
tent that  the  Investor  reinvests  the  sale  pro- 
ceeds In  other  similar  housing. 

At  the  time  this  legislation  was  considered 
in  the  Senate  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
extend  this  favorable  tax  tre.Ttment  to  proj- 
ects which  are  insured  under  state  or  local 
programs  which  have  iDeen  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  be  In  accord  with  the  standards  used  in 
approving  the  sale  or  disposition  of  a  quali- 
fied housing  project  under  federal  programs. 
Unfortimately  this  amendment  did  not  be- 
come law. 

I  am  planning  to  submit  the  amendment 
again  this  year  to  an  appropriate  tax  bill 
since  many  states,  like  New  York  State,  now 
have  responsible  state  programs  for  low  and 
moderate  income  housing.  I  believe  it  Is  es- 
sential to  extend  Section  1039  to  these  state- 
assisted  programs  so  that  It  can  work  more 
effectively. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments  as  to 
the  merits  of  my  amendment  and  any  other 
suggestions  you  might  have  on  the  matter. 
I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  amendment 
language  for  your  review. 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely. 

Jacob  K.  Javitr 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

OP  the   TREAStJRY. 

Wa!^hington.  DC.  December  10,  1971. 
Hon.   Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  November  22.  1971.  In  re- 
spect tx>  a  proposed  amendment  to  section 
1039  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

S->ctlon  1039  generally  provides  for  non- 
recognition  of  the  gain  realized  on  the  sale 
of  a  "qualified  housing  project"  to  the  ex- 
tent the  proceeds  are  reinvested  In  another 
qualified  houslns  project.  Under  section  1039 
(bi  a  "qualified  housing  project"  Is  a  project 
with  re=pect  to  which  the  owner  Is  limited 
as  to  the  rate  of  return  and  limited  to  rate 
of  occupancy  charges:  and  with  respect  to 
which  a  mortgage  Is  insured  under  section 
221(d)(3)  or  section  236  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  Thus,  section  1039  Is  presently 
limited  to  Federally-sponsored  housing 
projects. 

Your  amendment  would  extend  section 
1039  to  apply  to  state  or  local  housing  proj- 
ects which  have  been  certified,  under  stand- 
ards approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  as  being  compara- 
ble to  qualified  housing  projects  under  Fed- 
eral programs.  A  similar  amendment  to  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  was  Introduced  In  1969.  but 
did  not  become  law. 

I  agree  that  there  is  no  meaningful  dis- 
tinction between  housing  projects  sponsored 
under  Federal  programs  and  similar  housing 
projects  sponsored  under  state  and  local 
programs.  In  either  case,  the  statute  Is  pri- 
marily concerned  that  the  project  have  a 
limited  rate  of  return  and  that  rental  or 
occupancy  charges  also  be  limited.  Where  a 
state  or  local  program  meets  these  con- 
ditions, and  where  the  program  has  been 
certified  in  accordance  with  standards  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  as  being  consistent  with 
the  sUndards  applied  under  the  Federal  pro- 
grams. I  can  see  no  objection  to  extending 
the  benefits  of  section  10?9. 

Section  (b)  of  the  proposed  amendment 
would  make  these  changes  apply  to  "taxable 
years"  beginning  after  December  31.  1971. 
Since  section  1039  Itself  applies  to  "dispo- 
sitions" of  qualified  housing  projects  after 
the  effective  date,  you  may  wish  to  revise 
section  (b)  of  your  amendment  to  apply  to 
dispositions  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  amendment. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Chapoton. 
Tax  Legislative  Counsel. 


January  31,  1972 


By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  hlmseU 
and  Mr.  Curtis)   (by  request)  • 

S.  3094.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities 
and  research  and  program  management 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  by  request,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  together 
with  a  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, requesting  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion and  a  sectional  analysis  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biili 
letter,  and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S. 3094 
A  bin  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  research  and  development,  con- 
struction of  facilities,  and  research  and 
program  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion: 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development,"  for 
the  following  programs: 

(1)  Apollo,  $128,700,000; 

(2)  Space  filght  operations.  $1,094,200,000; 

(3)  Advanced  missions,  $1,500,000; 

(4)  Physics  and  astronomy,  $156,600,000; 

(5)  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration, 
$321,200,000; 

(6)  Launch  vehicle  procurement,  $191.- 
600.000; 

(7)  Space  applications,  $194,700,000; 

(8)  Aeronautical  research  and  technology, 
$163,440,000; 

(9)  Space  research  and  technology,  $64,- 
760.000; 

(10)  Nuclear  power  and  propulsion,  $21.- 
100.000; 

(11)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition,  $259,- 
100.000; 

(12)  Technology  utUlzatlon.  $4,000,000. 

(b)  For  "Construction  of  facilities."  in- 
cluding land  acquisitions,  as  follows: 

(1)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of 
aeronautical,  airborne  science  and  support 
facilities.  Ames  Research  Center.  $1,065,000: 

(2)  Rehabilitation  of  Unitary  Plan  wind 
tunnel  model  supports,  control  systems,  and 
model  preparation  areas.  Ames  Research 
Center.  $700,000; 

(3)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of 
utility  systems.  Goddard  Space  Filght  Center. 
$590,000; 

(4)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of 
roadway  system.  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory. 
$610,000; 

(5)  Modifications  of.  and  additions  to. 
spacecraft  assembly  facilities,  Kennedy  Space 
Center,  $3,100,000; 

(6)  Modification  of  Titan  Centaur  facul- 
ties. Kennedy  Space  Center.  $2,040,000; 

(7)  Rehabilitation  of  full  scale  wind  tun- 
nel.  Langley  Research   Center.   $2,465,000; 

(8)  Modification  of  central  air  supply  sys- 
tem, Langley  Research  Center,  $1,175,000; 

(9)  Environmental  modifications  for  utll- 
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Ity    operations,    Langley    Research    Center, 
$650,000; 

( 10)  Modification  of  high  temperature  and 
high  pressure  turbine  and  combustor  re- 
search facility,  Lewis  Research  Center, 
$9,710,000; 

(11)  Modification  of  fire  protection  sys- 
tem. Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  $585,000; 

( 12 )  Warehouse  replacement.  Wallops  Sta- 
tion. $350,000; 

(131  Space  Shuttle  faculties  at  various 
locations.  $27,900,000; 

(14)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of 
facilities  at  various  locations,  not  In  excess 
of  $500,000  per  project,  $11,580,000; 

(15)  Minor  construction  of  new  facilities 
ar.d  additions  to  existing  facilities  at  various 
locations,  not  In  excess  of  $250,000  per  proj- 
ect. $1,720,000; 

(16)  Faculty  planning  and  design  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  $8,000,000. 

(c)  For  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment." $700,800,000. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  1(g),  appropriations  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  may  be  used  (1) 
for  any  Items  of  a  capital  nature  (other  than 
acquisition  of  land)  which  may  be  required 
at  locations  other  than  installations  of  the 
Administration  for  the  performance  of  re- 
search and  development  contracts,  and  (2) 
for  grants  to  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher 
education,  or  to  nonprofit  organizations 
whose  primary  purpose  Is  the  conduct  of 
scientific  research,  for  purchase  or  construc- 
tion of  additional  research  facilities;  and 
title  to  such  facilities  shall  be  vested  in  the 
United  States  unless  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  the  national  program  of  aero- 
nautical and  space  activities  will  best  be 
served  by  vesting  title  In  any  such  grantee 
institution  or  organization.  Each  such  grant 
shall  be  made  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Administrator  shall  determine  to  be  required 
to  Insure  that  the  United  States  will  receive 
therefrom  benefit  adequate  to  justify  the 
making  of  that  grant.  None  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  "Research  and  develop- 
ment" pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used  In 
accordance  with  this  subsection  for  the  con- 
struction of  any  major  facility,  the  estimated 
cost  of  which,  including  collateral  equip- 
ment, exceeds  $250,000.  unless  the  Admin- 
istrator or  his  designee  has  notified  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the 
Senate  of  the  nature,  location,  and  estimated 
cost  of  such  facility. 

(e)  When  so  specified  In  an  appropriation 
Act.  (1)  any  amount  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  or  for  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  may  remain  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (2)  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  facilities,  and  sup- 
port services  contracts  may  be  entered  Into 
under  the  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment" appropriation  for  periods  not  In  ex- 
cess of  twelve  months  beginning  at  any  time 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

(f)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$35,000,  for  scientific  consultations  or  ex- 
traordinary expenses  uF>on  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his  de- 
termination shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

(%)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsections  1(a)  and  1(c),  not  in  excess  of 
$10,000  for  each  project.  Including  collateral 
equipment,  may  be  used  for  construction 
Of  new  facilities  and  additions  to  existing 
facilities,  and  not  In  excess  of  $25,000  for 
each  project,  IncludltLg  collateral  equipment, 
may  be  used  for  rehabilitation  or  modifica- 
tion of  faculties :  Provided.  That  of  the  funds 
appropriated  piusuant  to  subsection  1(a), 
not  In  excess  of  •250,000  for  each  project. 


including  collateral  equipment,  may  be  used 
for  any  of  the  foregoing  for  unforeseen  pro- 
grammatic needs. 

(h)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  be  used  for  grants  to  any  nonprofit  In- 
stitution of  higher  learning  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  his  designee  determines  at 
the  time  of  the  grant  that  recruiting  per- 
sonnel of  any  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  are  not  being  barred  from  the 
premises  or  property  of  such  institution  ex- 
cept that  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  If 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee  determines 
that  the  grant  Is  a  continuation  or  renewal 
of  a  previous  grant  to  such  Institution  which 
Is  likely  to  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  aeronautical  and  sjjace  activities  of 
the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  furnish  to  the  Administrator  or  his 
designee  within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  each  January  30 
and  June  30  thereafter  the  names  of  any 
nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines 
on  the  date  of  each  such  report  are  barring 
such  recruiting  personnel  from  premises  or 
property  of  any  such  institution. 

Sec.  2.  Authorization  Is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (1^),  Inclusive,  of 
subsection  1(b)  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  be  varied  upward 
5  per  centum  to  meet  unusual  cost  varia- 
tions, but  the  total  cost  of  all  work  author- 
ized under  such  paragraphs  shall  not  exceed 
the  total  of  the  amounts  specified  In  such 
paragraphs. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  1(a)  hereof  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  "Construction  of  facilities"  ap- 
propriation, and,  when  so  transferred,  to- 
gether with  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  subsection  1(b)  hereof 
(other  than  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (16)  of  such  subsection)  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  to  construct,  ex- 
pand, or  modify  laboratories  and  other  in- 
stallations at  any  location  (including  loca- 
tions specified  In  subsection  1(b)),  if  (1) 
the  Administrator  determines  such  action  to 
be  necessary  because  of  changes  In  the  na- 
tional program  of  aeronautical  and  space  aic- 
tlvlties  or  new  scientific  or  engineering  de- 
velopments, and  (2)  he  determines  that  de- 
ferral of  such  action  until  the  enactment  of 
the  next  Authorization  Act  would  be  Incon- 
sistent with  the  Interest  of  the  Nation  In 
aeronautical  and  space  activities.  These 
funds  so  made  available  may  be  expended  to 
acquire,  construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or 
Install  permanent  or  temporary  public  works. 
Including  land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment.  No 
portion  of  such  sums  may  be  obligated  for 
expenditure  or  expended  to  construct,  ex- 
pand, or  modify  laboratories  and  other  In- 
stallations unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days 
has  passed  after  the  Administrator  or  his 
designee  has  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  written  report  containing  a  full  and 
complete  statement  concerning  (1)  the  na- 
ture of  such  construction,  expansion,  or  mod- 
ification, (2)  the  cost  thereof  including  the 
cost  of  any  real  estate  action  pertaining 
thereto,  a.  d  (3)  the  reason  why  such  con- 
struction, expansion,  or  modification  Is  nec- 
essary in  the  national  Interest,  or  (B)  each 
such  conunlttee  before  the  expiration  of  such 
period  has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator 
written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action. 


Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act — 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  deleted 
by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  originally 
made  to  either  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  In 
excess  of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  sections  1  (a)  and 
1(c).  and 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee,  unless  (A)  a  period 
of  thirty  days  has  passed  after  the  receipt 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
each  such  committee  of  notice  given  by  the 
Administrator  or  his  designee  containing  a 
full  and  complete  statement  of  the  action 
proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances relied  upon  in  support  of  such 
proposed  action,  or  (B)  each  such  committee 
before  the  expiration  of  such  period  has 
transmitted  to  the  Administrator  written 
notice  to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  action. 

Sec.  5.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
It  Is  In  the  national  interest  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  geographical  distribution  of 
Federal  research  funds  whenever  feasible, 
and  that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  should  explore  ways  and 
means  of  distributing  it?  research  and  devel- 
opment funds  whenever  feasible. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  If  an  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation determines,  after  affording  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  Individual  at- 
tending, or  employed  by,  such  institution, 
that  such  Individual  has  been  convicted  by 
any  court  of  record  of  any  crime  which  was 
committed  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  which  Involved  the  use  of  (or 
assistance  to  others  In  the  use  of)  force,  dis- 
ruption, or  the  seizure  of  property  under 
control  of  any  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  prevent  officials  or  students  In  such 
Institution  from  engsiglng  In  their  duties  or 
pursuing  their  studies,  and  that  such  crime 
was  of  a  serious  nature  and  contributed  to 
a  substantial  disruption  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  institution  with  respect  to  which 
such  crime  was  conunltted.  then  the  institu- 
tion which  such  individual  attends,  or  la 
employed  by,  shall  deny  for  a  period  of  two 
years  any  further  payment  to,  or  for  the 
direct  benefit  of,  such  individual  under  any 
of  the  programs  authorized  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958.  the  funds 
for  which  are  authorized  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  If  an  Institution  denies  an  individual 
assistance  under  the  authority  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  of  this  subsection,  then  any 
Institution  which  such  Individual  subse- 
quently attends  shall  deny  for  the  remainder 
of  the  two-year  period  any  further  payment 
to  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such  Individual 
under  any  of  the  programs  authorized  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958, 
the  funds  for  which  are  authorized  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

(b)  If  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
determines  after  affording  notice  and  op- 
{Xjrtunity  for  hearing  to  an  Individual  at- 
tending, or  employed  by.  such  institution, 
that  such  Individual  has  willfully  refused 
to  obey  a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such 
Institution  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a 
serious  nature  and  contributed  to  a  substan- 
tial disruption  of  the  administration  of  such 
Institution,  then  such  Institution  shall  deny, 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  any  further  pay- 
ment to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of.  such 
Individual  under  any  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958.  the  funds  for  which  are 
authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
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(c)(1)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  Institution  of  higher 
education  from  refusing  to  award,  continue, 
or  extend  any  financial  assistance  under  any 
such  Act  to  any  Individual  because  of  any 
misconduct  which  In  its  Judgment  bears 
adversely  on  his  fitness  for  such  assistance. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  any  institution  of  higher 
education  to  Institute  and  carry  out  an  in- 
dependent, disciplinary  proceeding  pursuant 
to  existing  authority,  practice,  and  law. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  stxident 
to  verbal  expression  of  Individual  views  or 
opinions. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Authorization  Act,  1973." 

National  Aeronautics 
AND  Space  Administration. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  26, 1972. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Submitted  herewith 
is  a  draft  of  a  bill,  "To  authorize  appropri- 
ations to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, construction  of  facilities,  and 
research  and  program  management,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  together  with  the  sectional 
analysis  thereof.  It  is  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  pursuant  to  Rule  VII 
of  the  standing  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Section  4  of  the  Act  of  June  15,  1959,  73 
Stat.  73.  75  (42  U.S.C.  2460),  provides  that 
no  appropriation  may  be  made  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
unless  previously  authorized  by  legislation. 
It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  enclosed  bill  to  pro- 
vide such  requisite  authorization  in  the 
amounts  and  for  the  purposes  recommended 
by  the  President  In  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  The  bill  would  authorize  ap- 
propriations totaling  83.379,000,000  to  be 
made  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  as  follows: 

(1)  for  "Research  and  Development" 
amounts  totaling  $2,600,900,000;  (2)  for 
"Construction  of  facilities"  amounts  totaling 
$77,300,000  and  (3)  for  "Research  ana  pro- 
gram management,"  $700,800,000. 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  follows  the  format 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration Authorization  Act,  1972  (Pub- 
lic Law  92-68),  except  for  the  omission  of 
section  7  of  that  Act,  which  section  is  perma- 
nent law.  having  amended  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958.  However,  the 
bill  does  differ  in  substance  from  the  prior 
Act  In  several  respects.  First,  subsections  1 
(a).  l(bi  and  1(c),  which  would  provide  the 
authorization  to  appropriate  for  the  three 
NASA  appropriations,  differ  in  the  dollar 
amounts  and  the  "Construction  of  facilities" 
projects  for  which  authorization  to  appropri- 
ate is  requested. 

Second,  subsection  Ka)  contains  a  nu- 
merical realignment  of  the  program  line 
items  related  to  the  activities  of  the  former 
Office  of  Space  Science  and  Applications,  so 
that  all  of  tlie  program  line  items  related 
to  the  new  Office  of  Space  Science  are  grouped 
together.  To  this  end.  the  program  line  item 
"Launch  vehicle  procurement"  precedes 
(rather  than  follows,  as  in  the  prior  Act) 
the  "Space  applications"  program  line  item. 
This  latter  line  Item  relates  to  the  program 
activities  of  the  new  Office  of  Applications. 

Third,  subsection  1(b)  contains  two  line 
items  covering  minor  construction  and  re- 
habilitation and  modification  of  facilities 
which  relate  to  classes  of  activity  (delimited 
as  hereinafter  discussed)  to  some  extent  cov- 
ered within  the  authorizations  for  subsec- 
tions Ka)   and  1(c)   In  prior  years. 
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Fourth,  subsection  1(c)  omits  the  limita- 
tion contained  in  the  prior  year's  Act  on 
the  amount  available  for  personnel  and  re- 
lated costs.  Such  limitation  Is  deemed  un- 
necessary for  the  fiscal  year  starting  July  1. 
1972. 

Fifth,  there  are  changes  in  statutory  lan- 
guage related  to  the  Implementation  of  cer- 
tain of  the  recommendations  of  the  NASA 
Pacilitles  Management  Review  Committee 
which  I  have  approved.  Copies  of  this  Com- 
mittee's report  have  previously  been  fur- 
nished to  the  respective  Congressional  Com- 
mittees having  cognizance  over  legislation 
and  appropriations  for  NASA.  The  changes 
In  statutory  language  consist  of  (1)  the  line 
items  in  subsection  1(b)  covering  limited 
construction  and  rehabilitation  and  modifi- 
cation activities,  alluded  to  above;  (2)  the 
addition  of  language  to  subsection  1(d) 
clarifying  that  such  provision  relates  to 
items  of  a  capital  nature,  particularly  facili- 
ties, at  locations  other  than  NASA  Installa- 
tions; and  (3)  an  overall  revision  to  the  lan- 
guage of  subsetclon  1(g)  which  has  the  effect 
of  restricting  the  use  of  "Research  and  de- 
velopment" and  "Research  and  program  man- 
agement" funds  for  certain  facilities  pur- 
prses. 

Tlie  report  of  the  NASA  Facilities  Man- 
agement  Review  Committee  previously  al- 
luded to  make  several  recommendations  of 
a  fundamental  nature,  each  of  which  I  have 
approved.  As  indicated  above,  certain  lim- 
ited changes  to  the  statutory  language  were 
required  to  implement  them;  however,  their 
main  Impact  Is  to  be  found  In  a  revised  ap- 
proach to  the  management  of  NA.SA's  fa- 
cilities activities.  The  NASA  budget,  which 
would  be  Implemented  by  the  proposed  bill, 
Is  structured  In  accordance  with  such  ap- 
proach, the  principal  points  of  which,  as 
related  to  the  changes  In  statutory  language 
are  as  follows. 

One  major  area  dealt  with  by  the  Com- 
mittee involves  the  method  of  presenting 
for  approval  facilities  projects  (i.e.,  all  proj- 
ects involving  the  acquisition  of  new.  or  the 
enhancement  of  existing,  facilities  consist- 
ing of  real  property  and  equipment  con- 
nected therewith).  All  such  projects  com- 
prehended within  the  Instant  proposed  bill 
have  been  pre.^ented— and  any  other  such 
projects  proposed  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  NASA  Authorization  Act,  1973 
(without  regard  to  the  fiscal  year  during 
which  the  funds  therefor  became,  or  be- 
come, available),  will  be  presented — for  ap- 
proval and  ultimate  funding  under  a  full 
disclosure  concept.  That  is.  all  elements  re- 
quired for  the  imtlal  stated  operational  use 
of  that  facility,  whether  construction  or 
equipment,  will  be  fully  disclosed  to  the 
extent  that  each  of  these  elements  has  been 
or  can  be  identified  and  quantified  and  esti- 
mates prepared  therefor.  (To  the  extent  that 
elements  can  be  Identified  but  not  quan- 
tified, and /or  meaningful  estimates  cannot 
be  prepared  therefor,  this  also  will  be  dis- 
closed.) However,  for  pvuposes  of  funding 
imder  the  applicable  facilities  authorities, 
only  those  elements  constituting  actual  con- 
struction trades  activity  (i.e.,  "brick  and 
mortar"),  together  with  collateral  equipment 
(i.e.,  equipment  which  is  an  inherent  part  of 
the  structure,  or  Is  built  in.  or  is  large  and 
substantially  affixed  to  the  structure)  will 
be  considered  a  part  of  the  faclUty  project. 
All  other  equipment,  while  it  Is  to  be  dis- 
closed as  being  related  to  the  faculties  proj- 
ect, will,  nevertheless,  be  funded  from  sources 
otherwise  a^Tillable  therefor.  Also,  greater 
emphasis  than  has  been  accorded  in  the  past 
win  be  given  to  identifying  the  funding 
source  for  all  equipment. 

The  above  concept  Is  not  directly  reflected 
in  the  enclosed  draft  bill  other  than  by  the 
term  "collateral  equipment"  in  subsections 
1(d)  and  Kg),  which  would  take  on  the 
redefined  meaning  described  above.  However, 


the  concept  is  followed  In  the  NASA  Budget 
which  the  enclosed  draft  bill  would  im- 
plement. 

An  additional  recommendation  of  the 
Facilities  Management  Review  Committee 
which  Is  also  reflected  In  the  enclosed  draft 
bin.  Is  that  any  facilities  project  (defined  as 
above),  the  estimated  cost  of  which  at  the 
time  of  approval  la  above  a  very  minimal 
level  (I.e..  $10,000  for  construction  of  new. 
or  additions  to  existing,  facilities,  and 
$25,000  for  rehabilitation  or  modification  of 
facilities)  will  be  funded  from  the  "Con- 
struction of  facilities"  appropriation:  pro- 
vided, however,  that  a  project  required  to 
satisfy  unforeseen  programmatic  needs,  the 
estimated  cost  of  which  project  at  the  time 
of  approval  does  not  exceed  $250,000,  will 
continue  to  be  funded  from  the  "Research 
and  development"  appropriation.  Projecta 
Involving  maintenance  or  repair  of  facilities 
will  continue  to  be  funded  from  the  "Re- 
search  and  development"  and  "Research  and 
program  management"  appropriations  with- 
out a  per  project  dollar  limitation. 

The  implementation  of  this  second  major 
recommendation  Is  evidenced  (1)  by  sub- 
section Kg)  of  the  enclosed  draft  bill;  and 
(2)  by  the  language  of  the  three  NASA 
appropriations  as  recommended  by  the 
President  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Budget  of 
the  United  States  Government,  1973.  The  en- 
closed draft  bill  would  further  provide  for 
two  line  Items  under  the  "Construction  of 
facilities"  head  covering  (a)  the  construc- 
tion of  new,  and  additions  to  existing,  facUl- 
ties,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  (including 
collateral  equipment)  is  not  In  excess  of 
$500,000  for  each  project  at  the  time  of  ap- 
proval; and  (b)  the  rehabiUtatlon  and  modi- 
fication of  facilities,  the  estimated  cost  of 
which  (including  collateral  equipment)  is 
not  In  excess  of  $500,000  for  each  project  at 
the  time  of  approval.  Any  project  for  these 
purp^Dses,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  ex- 
ceeds the  applicable  project  limitation, 
would  be  separately  stated  as  a  budget  line 
item  and  Justified  as  such. 

It  win  be  noted  that  under  subsection 
1(g),  revised  in  accordance  with  the  above, 
"Research  and  development"  funds  would 
continue  to  be  legally  avaUable  for  facnity 
projects,  required  to  satisfy  unforeseen 
programmatic  needs  at  NASA  Installatlona 
and  other  locations,  the  estimated  cost  of 
which  projects.  Including  collateral  equip- 
ment, does  not  at  the  time  of  approval  ex- 
ceed $250,000.  Any  unforeseen  requirement, 
the  estimated  cost  of  which  exceeds  the 
stated  amount,  would  be  funded  from  the 
"Construction  of  facilities"  appropriation 
using,  where  necessary  and  appropriate,  one 
of  the  statutory  fiexlbUlty  provisions  (unless, 
of  course,  It  Is  fundable  under  the  provisioiu 
of  subsection  1  (d) ) . 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  subsection  1(d) 
has  been  revised  so  as  to  clarify  that  the  use 
of  "Research  and  development"  funds  there- 
under for  Items  of  a  capital  nature  Is  limited 
to  locations  other  than  NASA  Installations, 
and  that  the  reporting  requirement,  which 
Is  a  part  of  such  subsection,  relates  only  to 
construction  of  a  major  facility  In  accord- 
ance with  the  subsection. 

It  win  be  noted  further  that  none  of  the 
specific  flexibility  provisions  Included  In 
prior  NASA  Authorization  Acts  has  been  sub- 
stantively affected  by  any  of  the  foregoing. 
It  Is  NASA's  view  that  such  flexibility  pro- 
visions are  essential  to  NASA's  dynamic  and 
evolving  research  and  development  activity. 
Where  required  by  section  102(2)  (C)  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  (42  U.S.C.  4332(2)  (O).  environmental 
Impact  statements  covering  NASA  installa- 
tions and  the  programs  to  be  funded  In 
fiscal  year  1973  have  been  furnished  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration recommends  that  the  enclosed 
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bill  be  enacted.  The  OflSce  of  Management 
»nd  Budget  advises  that  such  enactment 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely, 

James  C.  Fletcher, 

Administrator. 

Sectional  Analysis 
[Of  a  bUl  to  authorize  approprUtlons  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facfiities,  and  research  and 
program,  management,  and  for  other 
purposes.  ] 

section   1 

Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  would  au- 
tliorize  to  be  appropriated  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  funds, 
in  the  total  amount  of  $3,379,000,000.  as  fol- 
lows: (a)  for  "Research  and  development."  a 
total  of  12  program  line  items  aggregating 
the  sum  of  $2,(500,900,000;  (b)  for  "Construe 
tion  of  faculties,"  a  total  of  sixteen  line  items 
aggregating  the  sum  of  $77,300,000;  and,  (c) 
for  "Research  and  program  management," 
»700.800.OOO. 

Subsection  1(d)  would  authorize  the  use 
of  appropriations  for  "Research  and  devel- 
opment' without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  Kg)  for:  (1)  Items  of  a  capital 
nature  (other  than  the  acquisition  of  land) 
required  at  locations  other  than  NASA  In- 
stallations for  the  performance  of  research 
and  development  contracts;  and  (2)  grants 
to  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  education, 
or  to  nonprofit  organizations  whose  primary 
purpose  is  the  conduct  of  scientific  research, 
for  purchase  or  construction  of  additional 
research  faculties.  Title  to  such  faculties 
shall  be  vested  in  the  United  States  unless 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  na- 
tional program  of  aeronautical  and  space  ac- 
tivities will  best  be  served  by  vesting  title  In 
aiy  such  grantee  Institution  or  organization. 
Moreover,  each  such  grant  shall  be  made 
under  such  conditions  as  the  Administrator 
shall  find  necessary  to  Insure  that  the  United 
States  wUl  receive  benefit  therefrom  adequate 
too  justify  the  making  of  that  grant. 

In  either  case  no  funds  may  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  a  faculty  In  accordance 
with  the  subsection  the  estimated  cost  of 
which,  including  collateral  equipment,  ex- 
ceeds $250,000,  unless  the  Administrator  noti- 
fies the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  specified  committees 
of  the  Congress  of  the  nature,  location,  and 
estimated  cost  of  sucli  faculty. 

Subsection  1(e)  would  provide  that,  when 
80  specified  in  an  appropriation  Act,  (1)  any 
amount  appropriated  for  "Research  and 
development"  or  for  "Construction  of  facul- 
ties" may  remain  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation,  and  (2)  contracts  for  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  faculties  and  support 
services  may  be  entered  Into  under  the  "Re- 
search and  program  management"  appro- 
priation for  periods  not  In  excess  of  twelve 
months  beginning  at  any  time  during  the 
fiscal  year. 

Subsection  1(f)  would  authorize  the  use  of 
not  to  exceed  $35,000  of  "Research  and  pro- 
gram management"  appropriation  funds  for 
scientific  constUtatlons  or  extraordinary  ex- 
penses, including  representation  and  official 
eutert.ainment  expenses,  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Administrator,  whose  determination 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

Subsection  1(g)  would  provide  that  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  "Research  and  devel- 
opment" and  "Research  and  program  man- 
agement." not  in  excess  of  $10,000  per  project 
(Including  collateral  equipment)  may  be 
u^ed  for  construction  of  new.  or  additions 
to  existing  faculties,  and  not  in  excess  of 
$25,000  per  project  (including  collateral 
equipment)  may  be  used  for  rehabilitation  or 
modification  of.  existing  facilities;  however, 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Research  and 
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development,"  not  in  excess  of  $250,000  per 
project  (Including  collateral  equipment) 
may  be  used  for  construction  of  new  fa- 
culties or  additions  to,  or  rehabUitatlon  or 
modification  of,  existing  faculties  required 
for  unforeseen  programmatic  needs. 

Subsection  1(h)  woiUd  provide  that  no 
part  of  the  funds  approprla.ted  for  "Research 
and  development"  may  be  used  for  grants 
to  any  nonprofit  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing unless  the  Administrator  determines  that 
recruiting  personnel  of  any  of  the  Armed 
Forces  are  not  being  barred  from  the  prem- 
ises or  property  of  such  institution.  Sub- 
section 1(h)  would  not  apply  if  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  the  grant  is  a  con- 
tinuation or  renewal  of  a  previous  grant  to 
such  institution  which  is  likely  to  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  aeronautical 
and  space  activities  of  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  would  be  required  to 
furnish  to  the  AdnUnistrator  on  the  dates 
prescribed  the  names  of  any  nonprofit  Instl- 
tions  of  high  learning  which  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  determines  are  barring  such  re- 
cruiting personnel  from  premises  or  prop- 
erty of  any  such  institution. 

SECTION    2 

Section  2  woiUd  authorize  the  5  per  centum 
upward  variation  of  any  of  the  sums  author- 
ized for  the  "Construction  of  faculties"  line 
items  (other  than  facility  planning  and  de- 
sign) when.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, this  Is  needed  to  meet  unusual  cost 
variations.  However,  the  total  cost  of  all  work 
authorized  under  these  line  items  may  not 
exceed  the  total  sum  authorized  for  "Con- 
struction of  faculties"  under  subsection  1(b) . 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (15). 


SECTION    3 

Section  3  would  provide  that  not  more 
than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  "Research  and  develop- 
ment" may  be  transferred  to  the  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  appropriation  and.  when  so 
transferred,  together  with  $10,000,000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  "Construction  of  fa- 
culties," shall  be  avaUable  for  the  construc- 
tion of  faculties  and  land  acquUltlon  at  any 
location  If  ( 1 )  the  Administrator  determines 
that  such  action  is  necessary  because  of 
changes  In  the  space  program  or  new  scien- 
tific or  engineering  developments,  and  (2) 
that  deferral  of  such  action  until  the  next 
authorization  Act  Is  enacted  wotUd  be  In- 
consistent with  the  interest  of  the  Nation  In 
aeronautical  and  space  activities.  However, 
no  such  funds  mav  be  obligated  until  30  days 
have  passed  after  the  Administrator  or  his 
designee  has  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  specified  committees  of  Congress  a  writ- 
ten report  containing  a  description  of  the 
project,  its  cost,  and  the  reason  why  such 
project  is  necessary  In  the  national  interest, 
or  each  such  committee  before  the  expiration 
of  such  30-day  period  has  notified  the  Ad- 
ministrator that  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action  will  be  made. 

SECTION    4 

Section  4  would  provide  that,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act — 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  deleted 
by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  originally 
made  to  either  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences; 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  In 
excess  of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  subsections  1(a) 
and  1(c);  and, 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee. 

unless   (A)   a  period  of  30  days  has  passed 
after   the  receipt   by  the   Speaker   of  the 


House,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  each 
such  committee  of  notice  given  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  his  designee  containing  a  full 
and  complete  statement  of  the  action  pro- 
posed to  be  taken  and  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances relied  upon  In  support  of  such 
proposed  action,  or  (B)  each  such  committee 
before  the  expiration  of  such  period  has 
transmitted  to  the  Administrator  written 
notice  to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  action. 

SECTION   s 

Section  5  would  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  it  Is  in  the  national  Interest 
that  consideration  be  given  to  geographical 
distribution  of  Federal  research  funds  when- 
ever feasible  and  that  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  should  ex- 
plore ways  and  means  of  distributing  its 
research  and  development  funds  whenever 
feasible. 

SECTION    6 

Subsection  6(a)   would  provide  that  if  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  deternUnes. 
after   affording   notice   and   opportunity   for 
hearing  to  an  individual  attending,  or  em- 
ployed by.  such  Institution,  that   such   in- 
dividual  has   been   convicted   by   any    court 
of    record    of    any    crime    which    was    com- 
mitted after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Act  and  which  involved  the  use  of  (or  assist- 
ance  to   others   in   the   use   of)    force,   dis- 
ruption,  or   the   seizure   of   property   under 
control  of  any  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion   to   prevent   officials   or   students   from 
engaging  in  their  duties  or  pursuing  their 
studies,  and  that  such  crime  was  of  a  seri- 
ous nature  and  contributed  to  a  substantial 
disruption  of  the  administration  of  the  in- 
stitution,   then    the    Institution    would    be 
required  to  deny  for  a  period  of  two  years 
any   further  payment  to,  or  for  the  direct 
benefit  of.  such  individual  under  any  of  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958.  the  funds  for 
which  are  authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
If  an  institution  denies  an  individual  assist- 
ance under  the  authority  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  6(a).  then  any  institu- 
tion   which    such    individual    subsequently 
attends  would  be  similarly  required  to  deny 
for  the  remainder  of  the  two-year  period  any 
further  payment  to.  or  for  the  direct  bene- 
fit, of  such  Individual. 

Subsection  6(b)  would  provide  that  If  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  determines, 
after  affording  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  an  individual  attending,  or  em- 
ployed by.  such  Institution,  that  such  Indi- 
vidual has  willfully  refused  to  obey  a  lawful 
regulation  or  order  of  such  Institution  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act,  and  that 
such  refusal  was  of  a  serious  nature  and  con- 
tributed to  a  substantial  disruption  of  the 
administration  of  such  institution,  then  such 
Institution  would  be  required  to  deny,  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  any  further  payment  to. 
or  for  the  direct  benefit  of.  such  individual 
under  any  of  the  programs  authorized  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958, 
the  funds  for  which  are  authorized  pursuant 
to  the  Act. 

""Subsection  6(c)(1)  would  provide  that 
nothing  in  the  Act  shall  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit any  institution  of  higher  education 
from  refusing  to  award,  continue,  or  extend 
any  financial  assistance  under  any  such  Act 
to  any  individual  because  of  any  misconduct 
which  in  its  judgment  bears  adversely  on  his 
fitness  for  such  assistance. 

Stibsection  6(c)(2)  would  provide  that 
nothing  in  section  6  shall  be  construed  as 
limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives of  any  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  Institute  and  carry  out  an  independ- 
ent disciplinary  proceeding  pursuant  to  exist- 
ing authority,  practice,  and  law. 

Subsection  6(c)(3)  wovUd  provide  that 
nothing  In  section  6  shall  be  construed  to 
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limit  the  freedom  of  any  student  to  verbal 
expression  of  individual  views  or  opinions. 

SECTION    7 

Section  7  would  provide  that  the  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Authorization  Act, 
1973." 


Jajiuary  31,  1972 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE : 
S.  3095.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to  ex- 
empt from  certain  provisions  of  such  title 
motor  vehicles  used  in  carrying  processed 
milk  products.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

MILK  PRODUCERS   AND   THE   INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
October  1.  I  introduced  legislation  to 
clarify  the  confusion  that  has  arisen  im- 
der  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  as  to 
what  dairy  products  shipments  are  ex- 
empt from  the  act. 

As  I  indicated  at  that  time  the  ship- 
ment of  buttermilk  is  not  regulated  by 
the  act  while  the  shipment  of  butter  is 
regulated.  Powdered  milk  is  not  regulated 
but  condensed  milk  is  regulated.  I  could 
give  other  examples. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  this  legis- 
lation in  revised  form.  The  bill  makes  it 
very  clear  that  processed  dairy  products 
are  exempt  from  the  act.  It  is  an  im- 
provement over  last  year's  proposal,  S. 
2635. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S. 3095 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  second 
proviso  In  section  203(b)  (8)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  303(b)(6))  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "shall  be  deemed 
to  Include"  the  following:  "products  de- 
rived from  the  processing  of  milk,  cream, 
skim  milk,  or  whey  into  dairy  products  and". 


By  Mr.  BIBLE   <for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cannon  » : 

S.  3096.  A  bill  to  convey  to  the  Ely  In- 
dian Colony  the  beneficial  interest  in 
certain  Federal  land.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Senator  Cannon,  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate referral  a  bill  to  convey  to  the  Ely, 
Nev.,  Indian  Colony  the  beneficial  in- 
terest in  some  90  acres  of  land  in  White 
Pine  County,  Nev.,  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  these  native  Americans. 

At  the  present  time,  the  land  available 
to  this  particular  colony  is  less  than  10 
acres.  This  was  purchased  in  1930  by  the 
United  States  for  Indian  village  purposes. 
It  was  contemplated  at  that  time  that  it 
would  be  occupied  by  some  five  Indian 
families  with  a  population  of  about  30. 

Today,  the  tribal  membership  is  near 
100  and  the  need  for  additional  land  and 
facilities  is  urgent  if  this  low-income 
minority  group  is  to  have  the  advantages 
that  have  accrued  to  their  more  pros- 
perous neighbors. 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  will  make 
sufficient  land  available  to  take  care  of 
the  tribal  members  and  also  permit  them 


to  take  advantage  of  programs  that  en- 
able these  people  to  construct  their  own 
homes  and  provide  sanitary  facilities  and 
living  conditions  that  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  the  same  type  of  liv- 
ing standards  that  are  available  to  most 
of  us.  I  trust  that  early  approval  from 
the  administration  and  favorable  com- 
mittee action  will  not  be  delayed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  resolu- 
tion No.  71-E-2  of  the  governing  body  of 
the  Ely  Colony  Council,  dated  November 
12,  1971,  be  included  as  a  part  of  my 
statement  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  No.  71 — E-2 
Resolution  of  the  governing  body  of  the 

Ely  Colony  Council 
Whereas,   this  organization   Is  an   Indian 
organization    located    In    Ely,    White    Pine 
County.   Nevada   known   as   the   Ely  Colony 
Council,  and 

Whereas,  the  Ely  Indians  need  to  acquire 
a  suitable  site  for  housing,  and  commercial 
development  to  enhance  their  economic  op- 
portunities, and 

Whereas,  there  exists  a  parcel  of  land 
south  of  the  City  of  Ely  described  as  the 
N1/2NW1/4SEV4  and  NEi4NEUSW%  and 
NW'4NE!/4SEi4   Sec    22.  T.  16  N..  R.  63  E. 

Whereas,  there  also  exists  a  parcel  of  va- 
cant Public  Domain  land  adjacent  to  the 
parcel  above  described  which  is  the  SV4  NW'4 
SEI4  and  EViNEi/4SEi/4  and  SWViNEi^SEU 
Sec.  22,  T.  16  N..  R.  63E..  embracing  approx- 
imately 50  acres. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  all  prior 
resolutions  in  connection  with  this  with- 
drawal action  are  hereby  rescinded. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  request  the 
herein  described  lands  be  withdrawn  for  the 
Ely  Indian  Colony  to  be  held  in  trust  by  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Nevada 
Congressional  Delegation  is  requested  to  in- 
troduce appropriate  legislation  that  will  con- 
vey this  land  to  the  Ely  Indian  Colony. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Tribal  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Nevada  Congressional  Dele- 
gation: the  Superintendent,  Nevada  Indian 
Agency,  the  Inter-Tribal  Council  of  Nevada; 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


nication  accompanying  the  proposal 
from  the  Secretary,  including  their  in- 
sert  on  the  President's  memorandum,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Weicker).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  material  requested  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  DC,  January  24,  1972. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  "To  authorize  appropriations 
for  Saline  Water  Conversion  Program  for 
fiscal  year  1973,  to  delete  section  6(d)  of  the 
Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  of  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  bUl  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration, 
and  we  recommend  that  it  be  enacted. 


By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia 
(for  Mr.   Jackson)    (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Allott)    (by  re- 
quest) : 
S.  3097.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Saline  Water  Conversion 
program  for  fiscal  year  1973,  to  delete 
section  61  d)   of  the  Saline  Water  Con- 
version Act,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) ,  I  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  saline  water  conversion 
program  for  fiscal  year  1973,  to  delete 
section  6(d)  of  the  Saline  Water  Con- 
version Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  . 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of  Sena- 
tor Jackson,  that  the  executive  commu- 


FISCAL    YEAR    1373    APPROPRIATION 
AUTHORIZATION 

The  legislation  under  which  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  conducts  its  program,  the  Saline 
Water  Conversion  Act  of  1971  (Public  Law 
92-60;  85  Stat.  159),  authorizes  "to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  as  may  be  specified  In  an- 
nual appropriation  authorization  acts."  In 
order  to  meet  fiscal  year  1973  program  re- 
quirements, we  propose  an  appropriation  of 
$26,871,000  to  be  authorized  to  conduct  the 
desalting  research  and  development  program 
as  follows: 

I.  Research  expense,  $5,850,000; 

II.  Development  expense.  $12,131,000; 

III.  Design,  construction,  acquisition, 
modification,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
saline  water  conversion  test  beds  and  test 
facilities.  $5,085,000; 

IV.  Design,  construction,  acquisition,  mod- 
ification, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
saline  water  conversion  modules,  $1,075,000; 
and 

V.  Administration  and  coordination, 
$2,730,000. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  FY  1972  In- 
cluded $2,500,000  for  the  construction  of  two 
test  beds  ($2,100,000)  and  for  modifications 
to  test  beds  ($400,000) .  Since  these  are  non- 
recurring items,  the  amount  requested  for 
FY  1973  represents  an  Increase  of  $2,443,713 
over  the  FY  1972  net  program.  This  Increase 
also  Includes  funds  to  cover  first-year  costs 
of  projects  Initiated  during  FY  1972  such  as 
operation  of  the  two  net  test  beds,  the 
Fountain  Valley  Test  Facility,  and  VTE/MSP 
Module  Operation. 

Major  changes  in  each  of  these  categories 
from  the  fiscal  year  1972  program  of  $26,- 
927,287  are  described  as  follows : 

Res-^arch  expense  shows  an  Increase  of 
$415,000.  Increases  are  required  to  conduct  an 
Intensive  research  program  on  sea  water 
membrances,  geothermal  brines,  heat  trans- 
fer and  materials,  and  new  freezing  processes. 
Development  expense  contains  a  net  in- 
crease of  $1,958,513.  The  Increase  In  this  pro- 
gram Includes  construction  of  a  new  process 
freezing  pilot  plant,  development  of  sea 
water  and  brackish  water  reverse  osmosis 
systems,  operation  of  reverse  osmosis  and 
distillation  pilot  plants,  and  test  components 
being  constructed  during  FY  1972.  Funds  are 
also  provided  for  development  work  on  de- 
salting geothermal  waters.  Preliminary  de- 
salting Investigations  and  cooperative  studies 
will  continue. 

Design,  construction,  acquisition,  modifi- 
cation, operation,  and  maintenance  of  saline 
water  conversion  test  beds  and  test  facilities 
reflects  a  decrease  of  $2,209,800.  For  FY  1972 
this  category  Included  authorization  for  two 
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reverse  osmosis  test  beds  and  modifications  to 
existing  plants  amounting  to  $2,500,000, 
which  is  not  Included  in  the  category  this 
year.  But  increases  for  the  category  are 
shown  for  first-year  operation  of  the  two  re- 
verse osmosis  test  beds,  increased  main- 
tenance and  operating  cost,  and  moderniza- 
tion of  facilities  that  have  been  operating  for 
as  long  as  9  years  without  being  updated  to 
modern  technology. 

Design,  construction,  acquisition,  modi- 
fication, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
saline  water  conversion  modules  Is  decreased 
by  $340,000  due  to  reductions  In  the  operat- 
ing requirements  of  the  multistage  flash 
distillation  module. 

Administration  and  coordination  shows  an 
Increase  of  $120,000.  No  additional  positions 
are  requested.  Additional  funds  are  requested 
to  cover  cost  of  increased  man-years  of  em- 
ployment in  positions  previously  authorized. 

Environmental  effects — The  program  that 
will  be  carried  out  under  Public  Law  92-60 
during  FY  1973  wUl  not  have  significant  en- 
vironmental effects  beyond  those  described 
in  the  environmental  statement  submitted 
with  this  Department's  proposed  legislation 
"To  expand  and  extend  the  desalting  pro- 
gram being  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior"  forwarded  to  the  Congress  by  ex- 
ecutive communication  dated  April  1,  1971. 
Such  legislation  is  substantially  In  accord 
with  P.L.  92-60.  Should  future  actions  under 
this  program  Involve  significant  environ- 
mental effects  are  not  previously  covered  by 
an  environmental  Impact  statement  prepared 
under  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969,  such  a  state- 
ment will  be  prepared  and  circulated  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Act's  requirements. 

Deletion  of  section  6(d)  of  the  Saline  Water 
Conversion  Act  of  1971 

In  addition  to  authorizing  FY  1973  appro- 
priations, the  proposed  bill  would  delete  sec- 
tion 6(d)  of  the  Saline  Water  Conversion 
Act  of  1971  under  which  the  OSW  program 
is  carried  on.  Section  6(d)  provides: 

(d)  All  research  within  the  United  States 
contracted  for,  sponsored,  cosponsored,  or 
authorized  under  authority  of  this  Act.  shall 
be  provided  for  in  such  manner  that  all  in- 
formation, uses,  products,  processes,  patents, 
and  other  developments  resulting  from  such 
research  developed  by  Government  expendi- 
ture will  (with  such  exceptions  and  limita- 
tions, if  any,  as  the  Secretary  may  find  to  be 
necessary  In  the  Interest  of  national  defense) 
be  available  to  the  general  public.  This  sub- 
section shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  de- 
prive the  owner  of  any  background  patent 
relating  thereto  of  such  rights  as  he  may 
have  thereunder.  Within  six  months  of  the 
date  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish rules  In  the  Federal  Register  to  give  ef- 
fect to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  and 
shall  subsequently  publish  all  revisions  In 
the  same  manner. 

The  effect  of  deleting  this  provision  from 
the  Act  would  be  to  bring  "Information,  uses, 
products,  processes,  patents  and  other  de- 
velopments resulting  from  .  .  .  research  de- 
veloped by  Government  expenditure"  In  the 
Saline  Water  Conversion  Program  under  gen- 
eral Federal  policy.  For  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries made  vmder  Government  sponsored 
grants  and  contracts.  Federal  policy  is  cur- 
rently embodied  in  a  Presidential  Memoran- 
dum of  August  23.  1971.  dealing  with  Gov- 
ernment Patent  Policy  (36  FR  16887-16892) . 
a  copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto.  This  pol- 
icy applies  "subject  to  specific  statutes  gov- 
erning the  disposition  of  patent  rights  of 
certain  Government  agencies"  such  as  sec- 
tion 6(d)  of  the  Act. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor's  Office  of 
this  Department,  section  6(d)  precludes  the 
application  of  general  Federal  policy  and 
inventions  and  discoveries  developed  under 
the  Saline  Water  Conversion  Program  must 
be  made  "available  to  the  public"  on  a  roy- 
alty-free,    nonexclusive     basis.     Situations 


have,  however,  arisen  In  the  program  where 
we  believe  the  public  interest  would  best  be 
served  through  a  grant  of  patent  rights  to 
contractors  and  others  as  provided  for  by 
the  general  Federal  policy  memorandum.  In 
such  circumstances,  granting  greater  rights 
to  Inventions  and  discoveries  may  result  in 
their  more  rapid  development  in  accordance 
with  the  public  Interest.  The  Presidential 
Memorandum  provides  appropriate  guide- 
lines, desirable  fiexlblllty  and  consistent 
treatment  for  the  use  of  Information  devel- 
oped under  Federal  sjKinsorship  and  we 
believe  it  is  superior  to  the  present  pro- 
visions of  section  6(d). 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  this  proposed  legislation 
Is  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely  yours.  «* 

James  R.  Smith. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Title   3 — The   President:    Memorandum    of 
August  23.  1971.  Government  Patent  Policy 

memorandum  for  heads  of  executive 
departments  and  agencies 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  August  23, 1971. 

On  October  10,  1963.  President  Kennedy 
forwarded  to  the  Heads  of  Executive  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies  a  Memorandum  and 
Statement  of  Government  Patent  Policy  for 
their  guidance  in  determining  the  Ulspositlon 
of  rights  to  inventions  made  under  Govern- 
ment-sponsored grants  and  contracts.  On  the 
basis  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  then 
available,  this  Statement  first  established 
Government-wide  objectives  and  criteria, 
within  existing  legislative  constraints,  for 
the  allocation  of  rights  to  Inventions  be- 
tween the  Government  and  Its  contractors. 

It  was  recognized  that  actual  experience 
under  the  Policy  could  Indicate  the  need  for 
revision  or  modification.  Accordingly,  a  Pa- 
tent Advisory  Panel  was  established  under 
the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  agen- 
cies in  Implementing  the  Policy,  acquiring 
data  on  the  agencies'  operations  under  the 
Policy,  and  making  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  utilization  of  Government  owned 
patents.  In  December  1965,  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil established  the  Committee  on  Government 
Patent  Policy  to  assess  how  this  Policy  was 
working  in  practice,  and  to  acquire  and 
analyze  additional  Information  that  could 
contribute  to  the  reaffirmation  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  Policy. 

The  efforts  of  both  the  Committee  and  the 
Panel  have  provided  Increased  knowledge  of 
the  effects  of  Government  patent  policy  on 
the  public  Interest.  More  specifically,  the 
studies  ana  experience  over  the  past  7  years 
have  indicated  that: 

(a)  A  single  presumption  of  ownership  of 
patent  rights  to  Government-sponsored  in- 
ventions either  in  the  Government  or  in  its 
contractors  Is  not  a  satisfactory  basis  for 
Government  patent  policy,  and  that  a  fiex- 
ible.  Government-wide  policy  best  serves  the 
public  interest: 

(b)  The  commercial  utilization  of  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored inventions,  the  participa- 
tion of  Industry  in  Government  research  and 
development  programs,  and  commerciEU  com- 
petition can  be  influenced  by  the  following 
factors:  the  mission  of  the  contracting 
agency;  the  purpwse  and  nature  of  the  con- 
tract; the  commercial  applicability  and  mar- 
ket potential  of  the  invention;  the  extent 
to  which  the  invention  Is  developed  by  the 
contracting  agency;  the  promotional  activ- 
ities of  the  contracting  agency;  the  commer- 
cial orientation  of  the  contractor  and  the 
extent  of  his  privately  financed  research  in 
the  related  technology;  and  the  size,  nature 
and  research  orientation  of  the  pertinent  In- 
dustry; 

(c)  In  general,  the  above  factors  are  re- 


flected In  the  basic  principles  ot  the   1963 
Presidential  Policy  Statement, 

Based  on  the  results  of  the  studies  and 
experience  gained  under  the  1963  Policy 
Statement  certain  improvements  in  the 
Policy  have  been  recommended  which  would 
provide  (1)  agency  heads  with  additional  au- 
thority to  permit  contractors  to  obtain  great- 
er rights  to  inventions  where  necessary  to 
achieve  utilization  or  where  equitable  cir- 
cumstances would  justify  such  allocation  of 
rights,  (2)  additional  guidance  to  the  agen- 
cies In  promoting  the  utilization  of  Govern- 
ment-sponsored Inventions.  (3)  clarification 
of  the  rights  of  States  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments in  Inventions  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  acquires  a  license,  and  (4| 
a  more  definitive  data  base  for  evaluating 
the  administration  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Policy  and  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
further  refinement  or  modification  of  the 
Policy. 

I  have  approved  the  above  recommenda- 
tions and  have  attached  a  revised  Statement 
of  Government  Patent  Policy  for  your  guid- 
ance. As  with  the  1963  Policy  Statement,  the 
Federal  Council  shall  make  a  continuing  ef- 
fort to  record,  monitor  and  evaluate  the  ef- 
fects of  this  Policy  Statement.  A  Committee 
on  Government  Patent  Policy,  operating  un- 
der the  aegis  of  the  Federal  Council  for  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  shall  assist  the  Fed- 
eral Council  In  these  matters. 

This  memorandum  and  statement  of  policy 
shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register. 

Richard  Nixon. 


Statement  of  Government  Patent  Policy — 
Basic  Considerations 

A.  The  Government  expends  large  sums 
for  the  conduct  of  research  and  development 
which  results  in  a  considerable  number  of 
inventions  and  discoveries. 

B.  The  Inventions  In  scientific  and  tech- 
nological fields  resulting  from  work  per- 
formed under  Government  contracts  con- 
stitute a  valuable  national  resource. 

C.  The  use  and  practice  of  these  Inven- 
tions and  discoveries  should  stimulate  inven- 
tors, meet  the  needs  of  the  Government,  rec- 
ognize the  equities  of  the  contractor,  and 
serve  the  public  Interest 

D.  The  public  Interest  In  a  dynamic  and 
efficient  economy  requires  that  efforts  be 
made  to  encourage  the  expeditious  develop- 
ment and  civilian  use  of  these  Inventions. 
Both  the  need  for  incentives  to  draw  forth 
private  initiatives  to  this  end.  and  the  need 
to  promote  healthy  competition  in  Industry 
must  be  weighed  In  the  disposition  oT  patent 
rights  under  Government  contracts.  Where 
exclusive  rights  are  acquired  by  the  con- 
tractor, he  remains  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  antitrust  laws. 

E.  The  public  interest  Is  also  served  by 
sharing  of  benefits  of  Government-financed 
research  and  development  with  foreign  coun- 
tries to  a  degree  consistent  with  Interna- 
tional programs  and  with  the  objectives  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

F.  There  Is  growing  importance  attaching 
to  the  acquisition  of  foreign  patent  rights  In 
furtherance  of  the  Interests  of  U.S.  Industry 
and  the  Government. 

G.  The  prudent  administration  of  Gov- 
ernment research  and  development  calls  for 
a  Government-wide  policy  on  the  disposition 
of  inventions  made  under  Government  con- 
tracts refiectlng  common  principles  and  ob- 
jectives, to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
missions  of  the  respective  agencies.  The  pol- 
icy must  recognize  the  need  for  fiexibillty 
to  accommodate  special  situations. 

policy 

Section  1.  The  following  basic  policy  is 
established  for  all  Government  agencies  with 
respect  to  inventions  or  discoveries  made  In 
the  course  of  or  under  any  contract  of  any 
Government  agency,  subject  to  specific  sta- 
tutes governing  the  disposition  of  patent 
rights  of  certain  Government  agencies. 
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(a)  Where 

(1)  a  principal  purpose  of  the  contract  Is 
to  create,  develop  or  Improve  products,  proc- 
esses, or  methods  which  are  Intended  for 
commercial  use  (or  which  are  otherwise  In- 
tended to  be  made  available  for  use)  by  the 
general  public  at  home  or  abroad,  or  which 
will  be  required  for  such  use  by  governmen- 
tal regulations;  or 

(2)  a  principal  purpose  of  the  contract  Is 
for  exploration  Into  fields  which  directly 
concern  the  public  health,  public  safety,  or 
public  welfare:  or 

(3)  the  contract  Is  In  a  field  of  science 
or  technology  In  which  there  has  been  little 
significant  experience  outside  of  work  funded 
by  the  Government,  or  where  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  the  principal  developer  of  the 
field,  and  the  acquisition  of  exclusive  rights 
at  the  time  of  contracting  might  confer  on 
the  contractor  a  preferred  or  dominant  posi- 
tion; or 

THE    PRESIDENT 

(4)  the  services  of  the  contractor  are 

(I)  for  the  operation  of  a  Government- 
owned  research  or  production  facility;  or 

(It)  for  coordinating  and  directing  the 
work  of  others,  the  Government  shall  nor- 
mally acquire  or  reserve  the  right  to  acquire 
the  principal  or  exclusive  rights  throughout 
the  world  In  and  to  any  invention  made  in 
the  course  of  or  under  the  contract. 

In  exceptional  circumstances  the  contrac- 
tor may  acquire  greater  rights  than  a  non- 
exclusive license  at  the  time  of  contracting 
where  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency 
certifies  that  such  action  will  best  serve  the 
public  Interest.  Greater  rights  may  also  be 
acquired  by  the  contractor  after  the  Inven- 
tion has  been  identified  where  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  determines  that 
the  acquisition  of  such  greater  rights  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  Intent  of  this  Section  Kai 
and  is  either  a  necessary  incentive  to  call 
fotth  private  risk  capital  and  expen.se  to 
bring  the  Invention  to  the  point  of  practical 
application  or  that  the  Government's  con- 
tribution to  the  Invention  Is  small  compared 
to  that  of  the  contractor.  Where  an  identified 
Invention  made  In  the  course  of  or  under 
the  contract  Is  not  a  primary  object  of  the 
contract,  greater  rights  may  also  be  acquired 
by  the  contractor  under  the  criteria  of 
section  1(c) . 

(b)  In  other  situations,  where  the  pur- 
pose of  the  contract  Is  to  build  upon  exist- 
ing knowledge  or  tecbnologv.  to  develop 
Information,  products,  processes,  or  methods 
for  use  by  the  Government,  and  the  work 
called  for  by  the  contract  Is  In  a  field  of 
technology  In  which  the  contractor  has  ac- 
quired technical  competence  (demonstrated 
by  factors  such  as  know-how.  experience, 
and  patent  position)  directly  related  to  an 
area  In  which  the  contractor  has  an  estab- 
lished nongovernmental  commercial  posi- 
tion, the  contractor  shall  normally  acquire 
the  principal  or  exclusive  rights  throughout 
the  world  In  and  to  any  resulting  Inventions. 

(c)  Where  the  commercial  Interests  of  the 
contractor  are  not  sufficiently  established  to 
be  covered  by  the  criteria  specified  in  Sec- 
tion Kb)  above,  the  determination  of  rights 
shall  be  made  by  the  agency  after  the  Inven- 
tion has  been  identified.  In  a  manner  deemed 
most  likely  to  serve  the  public  Interest  as 
expressed  In  this  policy  statement,  taklne 
particularly  Into  account  the  Intentions  of 
the  contractor  to  bring  the  Invention  to  the 
point  of  commercial  application  and  the 
guidelines  of  Section  1(a)  hereof,  provided 
that  the  agency  may  prescribe  by  regulation 
sneclal  situations  where  the  public  interest 
In  the  availability  of  the  Inventions  would 
best  be  served  by  permitting  the  contractor 
to  acquire  at  the  time  of  contracting  ereater 
rights  than  a  nonexclusive  license. 

(d)  In  the  situations  specified  In  Sections 
Kb)  and  1(c).  when  two  or  more  potential 
contractors    are    Judged    to   have   presented 


proposals  of  equivalent  merit,  willingness  to 
grant  the  Government  principal  or  exclusive 
rights  in  resulting  Inventions  will  be  an  addi- 
tional factor  In  the  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
posals. 

(e)  Where  the  principal  or  exclusive  rights 
in  an  invention  remain  In  the  contractor, 
he  should  agree  to  provide  written  reports 
at  reasonable  Intervals,  when  requested  by 
the  Government,  on  the  commercial  use  that 
is  being  made  or  is  Intended  to  be  made  of 
Inventions  made  under  Government  con- 
tracts. 

(f )  Where  the  principal  or  exclusive  rights 
In  an  Invention  remain  In  the  contractor, 
unless  the  contractor,  his  licensee,  or  his  as- 
signee has  taken  effective  steps  within  three 
years  after  a  patent  issues  on  the  invention 
to  bring  the  Invention  to  the  point  of  prac- 
tical application  or  has  made  the  invention 
available  for  licensing  royalty-free  or  on 
terms  that  are  reasonable  in  the  circum- 
stances or  can  show  cause  why  he  should 
retain  the  principal  or  exclusive  rights  for  a 
further  period  of  time,  the  Government  shall 
have  the  right  to  require  the  granting  of  a 
nonexclusive  or  exclusive  license  to  a  respon- 
sible applicant (s)  on  terms  that  are  reason- 
able under  the  circumstances. 

(g)  Where  the  principal  or  exclusive  rights 
to  an  Invention  are  acquired  by  the  con- 
tractor, the  Government  shall  have  the  right 
to  require  the  granting  of  a  nonexclusive 
or  exclusive  license  to  a  responsible  appli- 
cant (s)  on  terms  that  are  reasonable  in  the 
circumstances  (1)  to  the  extent  that  the  In- 
vention is  required  for  public  use  by  govern- 
mental regulations,  or  (11)  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  health  or  safety  needs,  or  (ill) 
for  other  public  purposes  stipulated  in  the 
contract. 

(hi  Whenever  the  principal  or  exclusive 
rights  In  an  invention  remain  In  the  con- 
tractor, the  Government  shall  normally  ac- 
quire, in  addition  to  the  rights  set  forth  in 
Sections  1(e),  1(f),  and  Kg), 

( 1 )  at  least  a  nonexclusive,  nontransferable, 
paid-up  license  to  make;  use,  and  sell  the  in- 
vention throughout  the  world  by  or  on  be- 
half of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
(including  any  Government  agency)  and 
States  and  domestic  municipal  governments, 
unle.=s  the  agency  head  determines  that  it 
would  not  be  in  the  public  Interest  to  acquire 
the  license  for  the  States  and  domestic 
municipal  governments;  and 

(2)  the  right  to  sublicense  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment pursuant  to  any  existing  or  future 
treaty  or  agreement  If  the  agency  head  de- 
termines it  would  be  In  the  national  Interest 
to  acquire  this  right;  and 

(31  the  principal  or  exclusive  rights  to  the 
Invention  in  any  country  in  which  the  con- 
tractor does  not  elect  to  secure  a  patent. 

(li  Whenever  the  principal  or  exclusive 
rights  in  an  invention  are  acquired  by  the 
Government,  there  may  be  reserved  to  the 
contractor  a  revocable  or  irrevocable  non- 
exclusive royalty-free  license  for  the  practice 
of  the  Invention  throughout  the  world;  an 
agency  may  reserve  the  right  to  revoke  such 
license  so  that  It  might  grant  an  exclusive 
license  when  it  determines  that  some  degree 
of  exclusivity  may  be  necessary  to  encourage 
further  development  and  commercialization 
of  the  Invention.  Where  the  Government  has 
a  right  to  acquire  the  principal  or  exclusive 
rights  to  an  Invention  and  does  not  elect  to 
secure  a  patent  In  a  foreign  country,  the 
Government  may  permit  the  contractor  to 
acquire  such  rights  In  any  foreign  country 
in  which  he  elects  to  secure  a  patent,  subject 
to  the  Government's  rights  set  forth  In  Sec- 
tion Kh). 

Sec.  2.  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  Govern- 
ment-owned patents  shall  be  made  available 
and  the  technological  advances  covered 
thereby  brought  into  being  in  the  shortest 
time  possible  through  dedication  or  licens- 


ing, either  exclusive  or  nonexclusive,  and 
shall  be  listed  in  official  Government  publi- 
cations or  otherwise. 

Sec.  3.  The  Federal  Council  for  Science  and 
Technology  In  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  shall  prepare  at  least  annu- 
ally  a  report  concerning  the  effectiveness  of 
this  policy,  including  recommendations  for 
revision  or  modification  as  necessary  in  light 
of  the  practices  and  determinations  of  the 
agencies  in  the  disposition  of  patent  rights 
under  their  contracts.  The  Federal  Council 
for  Science  and  Technology  shall  continue  to 

(a)  develop  by  mutual  consultation  and 
coordination  with  the  agencies  common 
guidelines  for  the  implementation  of  this 
policy,  consistent  with  existing  statutes,  and 
to  provide  overall  guidance  as  to  disposition 
of  Inventions  and  patents  In  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  any  right  or  interest;  and 

(b)  acquire  data  from  the  Government 
agencies  on  the  disposition  of  patent  rights 
to  Inventions  resulting  from  federally 
financed  research  and  development  and  on 
the  use  and  practice  of  such  Inventions  to 
serve  as  bases  for  policy  review  and  develop- 
ment;  and 

(c)  make  recommendatton.T  for  advancing 
the  use  and  exploitation  of  Government- 
owned,  domestic  and  foreign  patents. 

Each  agency  shall  record  the  basis  for  Its 
actions  with  respect  to  inventions  and  appro- 
priate contracts  under  this  statement. 

Sec.  4.  Definitions:  As  used  in  this  policy 
statement,  the  stated  terms  in  singular  and 
plural  are  defined  as  follows  for  the  purposes 
hereof : 

(a)  Government  agency — Includes  any  ex- 
ecutive department,  independent  commis- 
sion, board,  office,  agency,  administration, 
authority.  Government  corporation,  or  other 
Government  establishment  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

(b)  States — means  the  States  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa.  Guam 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(c)  Invention,  or  invention  or  discovery 

Includes  any  art.  machine,  manufacture,  de- 
sign, or  composition  of  matter,  or  any  new 
and  useful  Improvement  thereof,  or  any  va- 
riety of  plant,  which  Is  or  may  be  patentable 
under  the  Patent  Laws  of  the  United  States 
of  America  or  any  foreign  country. 

(d)  Contractor — means  any  individual, 
partnership,  public  or  private  corporation, 
association.  Institution,  or  other  entity  which 
Is  a  party  to  the  contract. 

(e)  Contract — means  any  actual  or  pro- 
posed contract,  agreement,  grant,  or  other 
arrangement,  or  subcontract  entered  into 
with  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government 
where  a  purpose  of  the  contract  Is  the  con- 
duct of  experimental,  developmental,  or  re- 
search work. 

(f)  Made — when  used  in  relation  to  any 
Invention  or  discovery  means  the  conception 
or  first  actual  reduction  to  practice  of  such 
Invention  In  the  course  or  luider  the  con- 
tract. 

(g)  To  the  point  of  practical  application- 
means  to  manufacture  In  the  case  of  a  com- 
position or  product,  to  pr.ictlce  in  the  case  of 
a  process,  or  to  operate  In  the  case  of  a  ma- 
chine and  under  such  conditions  as  to  estab- 
lish that  the  Invention  Is  being  worked  and 
that  Its  benefits  are  reasonably  accessible  to 
the  public. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BELLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bible,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1615,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  income  tax  simpli- 
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flcations.  reform,  and  relief  for  small 

business. 

S.    1637 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1637,  a  bill  to 
establish  uniform  standards  and  proce- 
dures for  Government  advisory  commit- 
tees. 

S.    1964 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1964,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  OfBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  establish  a  system  governing 
the  creation  and  operation  of  advisory 
committees  throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  are  created  to  advise  offi- 
cers and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

S.    2B95 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2895.  a  bill  to  enable  producers  of 
commercial  eggs  to  consistently  provide 
an  adequate  but  not  excessive  supply  of 
eggs  to  meet  the  needs  of  consumers  for 
eggs  and  to  stabilize,  maintain,  and  de- 
velop orderly  marketing  conditions  for 
eggs  at  prices  reasonable  to  the  con- 
sumers and  producers. 

S.     2981 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Aiken,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  <Mr.  Dominick), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye). 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith),  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ScoTT),  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  the 
Senators  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller  and 
Mr.  Hughes)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  MoNDALE),  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2981,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  environmental  improvement  in  rural 
America. 

S.     3056 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker 
and  Mr.  Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska),  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3056,  a  bill  to 
amend  Public  Law  92-178,  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1971. 

SENATE    JOINT    HESOLtrnON     180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  was 
added  as  a  consponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  180,  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  annually  a  proclamation 
designating  the  month  of  May  in  each 
year  as  "National  Arthritis  Month." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  247— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE  ON  EQUAL  ED- 
UCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

'Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent.) 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  authorizing  ex- 
penditures by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity.  The  res- 
olution has  been  agreed  to  unanimously 
by  the  Select  Committee. 

Under  usual  procedures  of  the  Senate, 
this  resolution  would  be  referred  first  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  then  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  I  have  spoken  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  (Mr.  Williams)  and 
ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
Javits,  and  with  their  agreement  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  247 

Resolved,  That  (a)  In  studying  the  effec- 
tiveness of  existing  laws  and  policies  In  as- 
suring equality  of  educational  opportunity 
in  accordance  with  Senate  Resolution  359. 
Ninety-first  Congress,  agreed  to  February  19, 
1970.  as  amended  and  supplemented,  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Op- 
portunity Is  authorized  from  March  1,  1972, 
through  May  31,  1972,  in  Its  discretion  (1) 
to  make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel, 

(3)  to  subpoena  witnesses  and  documents, 

(4)  with  tiie  prior  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnstra- 
tlon.  to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel,  information,  and  facilities 
of  any  department  or  agency,  (5)  to  interview 
employees  of  the  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments  and  other  individuals,  and  (6) 
to  take  depositions  and  other  testimony. 

(b)  The  minority  shall  receive  fair  con- 
sideration In  the  appointment  of  staff  per- 
sonnel pursuant  to  this  resolution.  Person- 
nel assigned  to  the  minority  shall  be  accorded 
equitable  treatment  with  respect  to  the  fixing 
of  salary  rates,  the  assignment  of  facilities, 
and  the  accessibility  of  committee  records. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $104,000. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  make  the  final 
report  required  by  such  Senate  Resolution 
359,  together  with  such  recommendations  as 
It  deems  advisable,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  not  later  than  ui^y  31,  1972. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chalrmftn  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  248— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERV- 
ICE 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  McGEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  reported  the 
following  resolution: 

Senate  Resolution  248 

Resolved,  That  In  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing such  hearings,  and  making  investigations 
as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and  136  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended.  In  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction 
under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  (or  any  subcommittee  thereof) , 
Is  authorized  from  March  1,  1972.  through 
February  28.  1973.  In  Its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 


(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  swid  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  bases  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $250,000. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earMest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  February  28, 1973. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  249— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZING 
ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  reported  the  fol- 
lov.-ing  resolution : 

S.  Res.  249 

Resolved,  That,  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  ComnUttee  on 
Public  Works,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof. 
Is  authorized  from  March  1,  1972,  through 
February  28,  1973,  In  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $685.- 
000,000  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $17,- 
600.00  shall  be  available  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  author- 
ized fcy  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  emended. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28,  1973. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  250— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING ADDITIONAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES BY  THE  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent.) 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  myself,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  a  resolution  author- 
izing additional  expenditures  by  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
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S.  Res.  250 
Resolved,  That  i.iie  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
ImpoGed  upon  It  by  S.  Res.  68,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  20,  1950,  as 
amended  and  supplemented.  Is  authorized  to 
examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  the  problems  of  American  small 
and  Independent  business  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  those  problems  to 
the  appropriate  legislative  committees  of  the 
Senate. 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  resolution,  the 
conamittee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  from  March  1,  1972,  thxoiigh  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1973.  In  its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  persozmel,  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency, 
(4)  to  procure  the  temporary  services  (not 
in  excess  of  one  yean  or  intermittent  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof,  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  a  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate  may  procure  such  services  un- 
der section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946.  and  (5)  to  provide 
as-sistance  for  the  members  of  Its  professional 
staff  in  obtaining  sf>ecialized  training.  In  the 
same  manner  and  under  the  same  conditions 
as  any  such  standing  committee  may  provide 
that  assistance  under  section  202(J)  of  such 
Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $158,000. 
of  which  amount  ( 1 1  not  to  exceed  $500  shall 
be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof,  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $1,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  training  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  such  committee. 

Sec.  4.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

Sec.  5  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  251— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING ADDITIONAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES BY  THE  SPECIAL  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AGING 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent.) 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  resolution  authorizini?  additional  ex- 
penditures for  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  251 

Resolved,  That  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  established  by  Senate  Resolution  33, 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  agreed  to  on  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1961,  as  amended  and  supplement- 
ed. Is  hereby  extended  through  February  28, 
1973. 

Sue.  2.  (a)  The  committee  shall  make  a 
full  and  complete  study  and  Investigation  of 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  problems 
and  opportunities  of  older  people,  including 
but  not  limited  to,  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties of  maintaining  health,  of  assuring  ade- 
quate Income,  of  finding  employment,  of  en- 
gaging in  productive  and  rewarding  activity. 


of  securing  proper  housing  and,  when  nec- 
essary, of  obtaining  care  or  assistance.  No 
proposed  legislation  shall  be  referred  to  such 
committee,  and  such  committee  shall  not 
have  power  to  report  by  bill,  or  otherwise 
have  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

(b)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
busineas,  except  that  a  lesser  number,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  committee,  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn 
testimony. 

Sec.  3  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee  is  authorized  from  March  1, 

1972,  through  February  28,  1973,  In  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expendltiu^s  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (3)  to  hold 
hearings,  (3)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time  or 
place  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journment periods  of  the  Senate,  (4)  to  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  cor- 
respondence, books,  papers,  and  documents, 
(5)  to  administer  oaths,  (6)  to  take  testi- 
mony orally  or  by  deposition,  (7)  to  employ 
personnel,  (8)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel,  information,  and 
facilities  of  any  such  department  or  agency, 
and  (9)  to  procure  the  temporary  services 
(not  in  excess  of  one  year)  or  intermittent 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  orga- 
nizations thereof.  In  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  may  procure  such 
services  under  section  202(1)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

(b)  The  minority  shall  receive  fair  con- 
sideration in  the  appointment  of  staff  per- 
sonnel pursuant  to  this  resolution.  Such  per- 
sonnel Eisstgned  to  the  minority  shall  be  ac- 
corded equitable  treatment  with  respect  to 
the  fixing  of  salary  rates,  the  assignment  of 
facilities,  and  the  accessibility  of  committee 
records. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $375,- 
000,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $15,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof. 

Sec.  5.  The  committee  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  its  study  and  investigation,  together 
with  such  reconmiendatlons  as  it  may  deem 
advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  February  28. 

1973.  The  oommittee  shall  cease  to  exist  at 
the  close  of  business  on  February  28,  1973. 

Sec.  6  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  252  AND  SEN- 
ATE RESOLUTION  253— ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTIONS  REPORTED  RELAT- 
ING TO  EXPENDITURES  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

•  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  report 
two  resolutions  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

One  resolution  authorizes  expenditures 
in  the  amount  of  $25,000  for  the  full  com- 
mittee during  the  second  session  for  rou- 
tine purposes 

The  other  resolution  authorizes  ex- 
penditures in  the  amoimt  of  $455,000  for 
the  purpose  of  preparedness  inquiries  and 
investigations  during  the  second  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olutions will  be  appropriately  referred. 


The  resolutions  are  as  follows : 
S.  Res.  252 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  is  authorized  to  expend  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  during  the 
92d  Congress,  second  session,  $25,000  in  addl- 
tlon  to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
poses,  specified  In  section  134(a)  of  the  Legis- 
lative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

S.  Res.  253 
Resolution  authorizing  additional  expendi- 
tures by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
for  Inquiries  and  Investigations 
Resolved.  That,  In  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing such  hearings,  and  making  investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  section  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  or  any  subcommittee  there- 
of, is  authorized  from  March  1,  1972,  through 
February  28,  1973,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency, 
and  (4)  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to — 

( 1 )  common  defense  generally: 

(2)  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  generally; 

(3)  soldiers"  and  sailors"  homes; 

(4)  pay,  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces; 

(5)  selective  service; 

(6)  size  and  composition  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force; 

(7)  forts,  arsenals,  military  reservations, 
and  navy  yards; 

(8)  ammunition  depots; 

(9)  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  including  the  administration, 
sanitation,  and  government  of  the  Canal 
Zone; 

(10)  conservation,  development,  and  use  of 
naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves: 

(11)  strategic  and  critical  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  common  defense;  and 

12)  aeronautical  and  space  activities  pe- 
culiar to  or  primarily  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $455,000, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $30,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended) . 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1973. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  i>aid  from  the  con- 
tingent funds  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  254— RESOLU- 
TION SUBMITTED  AUTHORIZING 
PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL 
COPIES  OF  COMMITTEE  PRINT 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

S.  Res.  254 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions ten  thousand  additional  copies  of  the 
committee  print  entitled  "International  Ne- 
gotiation— The  Impact  of  the  Changing 
Power  Balance."  issued  by  that  committee 
during  the  Ninety-second  Congress,  first 
session. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS    OF   A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    232 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS^  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss>.  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  ( Mr.  Nelson  • ,  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 232,  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  remainder  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  the  rural  electrification 
program  for  fiscal  1972  be  immediately 
released  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 


AGREEMENTS  WITH  PORTUGAL  OR 
BAHRAIN  FOR  MILITARY  BASES 
OR  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    847 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President  I  submit  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  Senate  Resolution  214,  introduced 
by  me  on  December  16, 1971.  As  amended, 
it  would  read  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  214 

Whereas  the  Constitution  states  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  must  have 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  In 
order  to  make  treaties; 

Whereas  an  agreement  with  Portugal, 
which  would  provide  for  the  stationing  of 
American  troops  overseeis  and  which  would 
furnish  Portugal  with  large  amounts  of  for- 
eign aid,  is  clearly  a  matter  of  sufficient  Im- 
portance to  necessitate  Its  submission  to  the 
Senate  as  a  treaty; 

Whereas  an  agreement  with  Bahrain, 
which  would  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  American  military  base  on  foreign 
territory  and  the  stationing  of  American 
troops  overseas,  is  clearly  a  matter  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  necessitate  its  submis- 
sion to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty;  Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  that  any  agree- 
ment with  Portugal  or  Bahrain  for  military 
bases  or  foreign  assistance  should  be  sub- 
mitted as  a  treaty  to  the  Senate  for  advice 
and  consent. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  Senators  be  listed  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Resolution  214:  Senators 
Bayh,  Bentsen,  Brooxe.  Burdick, 
Church,  Cooper,  Cranston,  Eagleton, 
PuLBRiGHT,  Gravel.  Harris,  Hart, 
Hughes,  Humphrey,  Javits,  Kennedy, 
McGovern,  Mondale,  Moss,  Muskhs, 
Nelson,  Packwood.  Proxmire,  Syming- 
ton, TuNNEY.  Weicker,  and  Williams. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  I  made 


on  January  6.  1972.  on  this  question  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Case's  Statement  on  the  Bahrain 
Naval  Base  Agreement 

It  is  extremely  disturbing  that  without 
seeking  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  United  States  already  has  entered 
into  an  "'unpubliclzed"  agreement  to  es- 
tablish a  naval  base  on  the  Island  of  Bahrain 
in   the   Persian   Gulf. 

It  Is  contrary  to  our  Constitution  to  settle 
such  a  matter  with  the  stroke  of  a  diplomat's 
pen. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  wrote  in 
the  requirement  for  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  on  treaties  eis  an  integral  part  of 
our  system  of  checks  and  balances. 

Despite  a  State  Department  spokesman's 
statement  that  "all  we  are  doing  Is  changing 
landlords,"  the  establishment  of  an  Ameri- 
can base  In  a  foreign  country  is  a  very  se- 
rious matter. 

The  stationing  of  American  troops  overseas 
can  lead  to  war.  Explicitly  or  implicitly,  it 
may  Involve  the  United  States  on  a  commit- 
ment toward  the  host  country.  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  area,  it  could  potentially  entangle 
us  in  the  bitter  dispute  raging  among  Iran, 
Iraq.  Saudi  Arabia,  and  several  other  states 
on  which  countries  have  rights  to  what  ter- 
ritories. The  recent  Iranian  occupation  of  Is- 
lands in  the  Persian  Gulf  only  points  up  the 
volatility  of  that  part  of  the  world.  More- 
over, could  this  agreement  with  Bahrain  be 
Just  one  step  in  the  assumption  by  the  U.  S. 
of  responsibility  for  defense  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  as  well  as  the  adjacent  sea  lanes  of  the 
Indian  Ocean? 

Before  such  an  agreement  Is  entered  into, 
these  and  other  questions  should  be  thor- 
oughly aired  and  the  intentions  of  our  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  these  Issues  should 
be  ascertained. 

The  Bahrain  agreement  comes  on  the  heels 
of  last  month's  pact  with  Portugal  for  mili- 
tary bases  In  the  Azores.  At  that  time  we 
learned  that  the  Administration  Intended  to 
give  the  Portuguese  $435  million  in  economic 
assistance  and  credits  in  return  for  contin- 
ued use  by  the  United  States  of  air  and  naval 
bases  in  the  Azores.  The  Administration  made 
it  clear  that  it  did  not  intend  to  submit  the 
Portuguese  pact  to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty 
but  instead  Intended  to  handle  the  whole  af- 
fair as  an  executive  agreement. 

Now  again,  the  Administration's  apparent 
intention  is  to  use  the  device  of  an  executive 
agreement,  as  opposed  to  a  treaty,  to  estab- 
lish permanent  base  facilities  In  Bahrain. 

In  the  Portuguese  case,  the  Administra- 
tion maintains  that  an  executive  agreement 
sufficed  for  renewing  U.  S.  base  rights,  since 
the  American  presence  in  the  Azores  had 
originally  been  established  by  executive 
agreements.  I  do  not  accept  this  argument 
myself,  for  I  believe  It  to  be  constitutionally 
clear  that  any  agreement,  new  or  renewed, 
with  a  foreign  government  for  the  stationing 
of  American  troops  overseas  and  the  furnish- 
ing of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  as- 
sistance should  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
as  a  treaty. 

On  December  16,  with  the  co-sponsorship 
of  four  senior  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  (Fulbrlght,  Javits, 
Church,  and  Symington) ,  I  Introduced  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  submission  of  the 
Portuguese  base  agreement  to  the  Senate  as 
a  treaty.  I  plan  to  expand  this  resolution  to 
include  Bahrain  or  to  Introduce  separate 
legislation. 

The  Senate's  treaty  making  role  is  so  clear- 
ly defined  In  the  Constitution  that  It  should 
be  redundant  to  be  Introducing  resolutions 
calling  for  the  Senate  to  give  Its  advice  and 


consent  to  treaties.  Yet  the  Senate's  role  In 
the  treaty  making  process  has  become  so 
eroded  that  we  have  no  choice. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  AN 

AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.    83  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern) and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  832,  intended  to  be  of- 
fered to  H.R.  12067,  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriation bill. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  IMPOSE  A  CEIL- 
ING ON  FEDERAL  SPENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress should  act  on  the  Presidents  pro- 
posal for  a  ceiling  on  Federal  spending. 
But  it  should  be  a  tough,  no  loophole,  no 
exception  ceiling,  not  merely  a  token. 

Not  only  should  Congress  limit  Federal 
spending,  but  the  $246.3  billion  proposed 
by  the  President  should  be  cut. 

The  main  problem  in  staving  within 
the  budget  does  not  lie  with  Congress 
but  with  the  executive  agencies.  Since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  or  for  more 
than  25  years.  Congress  has  given  every 
President  every  year  less  money  than  he 
has  asked  for.  So  far  this  year  we  have 
appropriated  $3  billion  less  than  the 
President  requested.  And  last  year  we  ap- 
propriated $3.5  billion  less  than  the 
President  asked  for. 

The  problem  lies  with  the  executive 
branch.  By  a  stroke  of  the  pen  or  a 
verbal  order  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  President  can  reduce  the 
Pentagon's  bloated  spending,  stop  the 
space  shuttle,  cut  back  on  wasteful  proj- 
ects, and  restrict  subsidies. 

By  cutting  back  in  the  wasteful  and 
low  priority  areas,  we  could  pronde 
needed  funds  for  the  cities,  education, 
and  anti-pollution  programs  and  still 
spend  less  than  the  President's  proposed 
budget. 

The  $90  billion  in  Nixon  budget  deficits 
was  not  caused  by  Congress  going  on  a 
drunken  spending  spree.  It  was  caused 
primarily  by  the  administration  induced 
recession  which  brought  two  cata- 
strophic, budget-busting  effects. 

First,  the  recession  caused  an  im- 
mense drop  in  budget  receipts.  Unem- 
ployed workers  and  businesses  in  the  red 
do  not  pay  taxes. 

Second,  the  recession  caused  an  in- 
crease in  payments  for  unemployment 
benefits,  social  security,  and  welfare. 

Congress  should  impose  a  rigid  ceiling. 
It  should  do  this  by  law. 

But  more  important,  the  President 
should  cut  back  on  the  fat  and  waste  in 
both  civilian  and  Pentagon  programs,  ex- 
amine and  cut  the  billions  in  subsidies 
which  go  to  special  interest  groups,  close 
the  scandalous  tax  loopholes,  and  get  the 
economy  moving  again. 

The  billions  saved  by  these  actions 
could  be  used  to  finance  needed  pro- 
grams, reduce  the  deficit,  and  give  the 
American  taxpayer  a  break  as  well. 
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NATIONALIZATION   OF   TRANSPOR- 
TATION SYSTEM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion of  nationalizing  our  transportation 
system  has  arisen  more  and  more  often 
recently  as  air,  rail,  and  ground  systems 
have  been  plagued  with  minor  and  not  so 
minor  problems. 

John  A.  Creedy,  president  of  the  Water 
Transport  Association,  in  pertinent  re- 
marks to  the  Rotai-y  Club  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  addressed  himself  to  this  issue. 

Mr.  Creedy  says  wisely  that: 

The  force  of  competition  Is  the  single  most 
Important  stimulant  to  Improved  efficiency. 
Remove  the  prod  of  competition  and  a  na- 
tionalized Industry  does  not  struggle  for  im- 
provement. 

As  detriments  to  a  nationalized  system 
of  transportatiOTi,  he  cites  significantly 
higher  costs  and  the  elimination  of  the 
discipline  of  the  profit  and  loss  report. 

I  commend  this  excellent  address  to 
Senators  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  op  John  A.  Creedt — A  New  Strat- 
egy TO  Prevent  Nationalization  of 
Transport 

A  peaceful,  gain-loving  nation  is  not  often 
far-sighted.  Admiral  A.  T.  Mahan  complained 
about  that  when  he  was  trying  to  persuade 
the  United  States  of  the  critical  Importance 
of  sea  power.  In  the  end,  his  ideas  prevailed. 
Today  we  are  urgently  looking  for  far- 
sighted  policies  to  make  nationalization  of 
transportation  unnecessary. 

I  was  in  Washington  last  week  and  was 
alarmed  by  the  extent  to  which  many  gov- 
ernment officials  are  beginning  to  believe 
that  nationalization  is  inevitable. 

Sure,  they  say,  we're  against  nationaliza- 
tion. But,  they  continue,  every  other  nation 
has  had  to  nationalize  Its  transportation 
network.  Why  should  the  US.  be  dlfiferent? 
The  shock  effect  of  the  idea  of  nationaliza- 
tion has  worn  oflf.  Policy  makers  very  high  in 
government  are  beginning  to  think  the  un- 
thinkable. 

The  distant  evils  of  nationalization  are 
vague  and  insubstantial  beside  the  urgent 
problems  of  today,  particularly  the  ICC's  re- 
port last  year  that  18  railroads  are  In  danger 
of  bankruptcy.  Many  policy  makers  have  be- 
come discouraged  by  the  complexity  of  the 
problems  and  have  become  defeatists.  And 
naturally  if  one  feels  defeatist  one  is  much 
more  than  half  licked. 

Why  should  anyone  bother  If  transporta- 
tion is  nationalized?  First,  there  Is  the  prec- 
edent. Freight  transportation  In  this  coun- 
try is  a  very  large  and  Important  segment  of 
the  economy,  accounting  for  10  per  cent  of 
the  gross  national  product.  The  policy-mak- 
ers are  talking  about  nationalizing  raUroads, 
but  they  recognize  that  nationalizing  rail- 
roads would  be  only  a  preliminary  to  nation- 
alizing the  competitors  of  railroads.  And  If 
all  transportation  is  nationalized  why  not 
rely  on  that  solution  when  problems  arise 
in  utilities,  in  coal,  or  In  steel?  Once  one  ma- 
jor segment  of  the  economy  is  nationalized, 
why  stop?  The  rublcon  is  crossed.  A  funda- 
mental start  wUl  have  been  made  on  large 
scale  nationalization  of  the  entire  economy. 
Second,  the  shipper  and  consumer  will  not 
be  benefited.  By  definition,  a  nationalized 
system  Is  one  in  which  competition  Is  elim- 
inated. The  force  of  competition  is  the 
single  most  Important  stimulant  to  improved 
efficiency.  Remove  the  prod  of  competition 
and  a  nationalized  Industry  does  not  struggle 
for  Improvement.  Costs  Inevitably  rise. 


Third,  under  nationalization,  the  ultimate, 
objective  discipline  of  the  profit  and  loss  re- 
port disappears.  Managers  become  bureau- 
crats and  politicians  or  report  to  them.  De- 
cisions would  be  centralized  in  Washington; 
there  would  be  no  competition  of  ideas  among 
many  businessmen  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  as  there  is  today.  Mistakes  made  in 
Washington  would  be  imposed  all  over  the 
country  and  mtignlfled  throughout  the  econ- 
omy. 

We  do  not  need  to  speculate  on  the  effect 
of  nationalization.  We  can  look  at  the  na- 
tionalized systems  and  see  that  costs  are  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  they  are  in  the  U.S. 
With  all  Its  numerous  faults,  transportation 
In  the  U.S.  Is  still  far  and  away  the  most  ef- 
ficient and  flexible  system  operating  any- 
where in  the  world.  It  Is  Interesting  that 
those  who  have  gone  the  nationalization 
route  are  now  trying  to  reverse  the  process. 
The  British  government,  which  operates  a 
nationalized  airline  industry,  has  recently 
recognized  the  virtues  of  competition.  It  has 
authorized  large  scale  new  expansion  and 
strengthening  for  a  private  enterprise  airline 
to  compete  with  the  Government  airlines  for 
the  express  purpose  of  creating  a  second  force 
to  Improve  the  efficiency  of  the  national 
aviation  system. 

Last  year  I  would  have  thought  It  unnec- 
essary to  warn  against  nationalization,  but 
this  year  the  climate  appears  to  be  different. 
The  drift  toward  nationalization  has  gained 
speed. 

What  then  is  the  correct  strategy  for  the 
producers  and  consumers  of  transportation 
to  adopt  to  make  nationalization  of  trans- 
portation unnecessary? 

An  essential  pre-requislte  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sensible  program  Is  an  open- 
minded  approach  to  solutions  both  on  the 
part  of  the  producers  and  the  consumers  of 
transportation.  Unfortunately,  the  trans- 
port Industry  and  Its  shippers  have  been 
notorious  more  for  the  acrimony  of  their  dis- 
putes than  for  their  ability  to  find  common 
ground.  Under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  how- 
ever, perhaps  1972  can  be  a  year  of  significant 
progress. 

The  transportation  Industry  has  led  the 
way  toward  new  thinking.  Last  March,  at  the 
University  of  Louisville,  on  behalf  of  the 
water  carriers,  I  suggested  in  a  speech  that 
the  transportation  industry  should  make 
common  cause  on  a  program  of  Improvement. 
I  outlined  how  such  a  program  might  be  de- 
veloped. I  suggested  we  put  together  all  those 
ideas  which  would  benefit  all  segments  of 
transportation  and  all  those  Ideas  which 
would  help  one  mode  and  not  hurt  any  other 
and  that  we  should  put  aside  temporarily 
those  Ideas  on  which  we  couldn't  agree. 

The  time  was  ripe  and  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
successful  formula.  For  the  first  time  In  his- 
tory, water  carriers,  truckers  and  railroads — 
traditional  enemies — were  able  to  agree  on  a 
common  program. 

Most  of  this  program  was  favorably  re- 
ceived by  shippers  and  Investors.  This  does 
not  mean  there  is  full  agreement  on  all  de- 
tails, but  there  Is  agreement  In  principle  on 
a  government  emergency  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram for  railroads,  liberalization  of  stand- 
ards for  abandonment  of  unneeded  facilities, 
elimination  of  discriminatory  state  taxation 
of  common  carriers,  tax  Incentives,  more  In- 
vestment In  the  elimination  of  highway  grade 
crossings  of  railroads,  and  better  financial 
support  for  the  ICC. 

But  helpful  as  these  parts  of  the  program 
will  be  when  adopted,  they  will  not  save  the 
Industry  from  nationalization  unless  reve- 
nues and  earnings  are  adequate  and,  of 
course.  In  this  area  there  Is  plenty  of  con- 
troversy. 

Having  successfully  made  common  cause 
among  the  various  segments  of  transporta- 
tion. It  would  be  significantly  helpfiU  to  ex- 
plore what  common  ground  there  may  be  on 
this  Issue  with  the  consumers  of  transporta- 
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tlon— the  shippers.  Will  they  meet  us  half, 
way? 

I  believe  common  cause  can  be  achieved 
The  shipper  is  naturally  suspicious  of  any.! 
thing  which  might  result  in  the  payment 
of  more  money  for  transportation  services 
At  the  same  time,  he  badly  wants  improved 
and  expanded  transport  services  and  he 
knows  this  costs  money.  It's  a  paradox.  He 
may  feel  he  automatlcaUy  should  oppose 
increases  In  rates  and  yet  he  knows  that,  in 
his  own  enlightened  self-interest,  moderniz- 
ing and  the  transport  plant  is  the  only  sound 
way  to  lower  cost  transport  services. 

Adequacy  of  revenues  and  earnings  are  of 
course  crucial  to  the  health  of  the  trans- 
portation Industry.  At  the  same  time,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  efficiency  Is  best  pro- 
moted in  any  Industry  by  healthy  competi- 
tion. So  far,  there  Is  agreement.  But,  of 
course,  there  is,  up  to  now,  no  agreement  on 
what  one  means  by  adequacy  of  earnings 
and  healthy  competition.  Representatives  of 
the  shippers  and  of  the  Industry  have  made 
fine  speeches  as  part  of  the  preliminary 
skirmishes,  but  so  far  there  has  been  no 
meaningful  exchange  of  ideas.  The  time  has 
now  come.  In  my  view,  for  shirt  sleeve  ses- 
sions of  those  who  are  not  afraid  to  face 
real  problems.  Fortunately,  particularly  in 
the  shipper  group  working  with  the  carriers 
In  the  Transportation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, there  are  a  number  of  shippers  who,  over 
the  years,  have.  In  my  opinion,  demonstrated 
the  patience  and  open-mlndedness  necessary 
to  reach  common  ground. 

There  can  be  no  question  that,  so  far,  the 
shippers  have  had  the  best  of  the  rate  level 
argument.  The  problem  In  transportation  Is 
not  excessive  profits;  It  Is  the  reverse,  earn- 
ings so  low  that  financing  of  needed  new 
equipment  and  facilities  has  reached  a  crisis 
stage  for  broad  segments  of  the  Industry. 

The  sort  of  thing  that  troubles  the  car- 
riers has  just  occurred  In  the  service  to  Alas- 
ka. Ten  years  ago,  shippers  trying  to  sell 
goods  in  Alaska  had  available  to  them  only 
a  very  expensive  service  Involving  manv  cost- 
ly re-handllngs  of  the  shipment.  In  the  mid- 
dle sixties,  the  Alaska  trade  was  revolution- 
ized by  very  heavy  new  investment  of  car- 
riers in  a  modern  containerized  service  elimi- 
nating re-handllng  and  a  tug  and  barge 
system  capable  of  transporting  112  railroad 
freight  cars  In  a  single  trip — better  than  a 
unit  train.  The  two  systems  required  mil- 
lions In  new  Investment.  They  compete  vig- 
orously with  each  other.  New  technology  and 
competition  have  resulted  In  a  drastic  lower- 
ing of  rates.  Average  rates  are  todav  25  per 
cent  below  the  1964  levels.  At  the  same  time, 
service  has  Improved  dramatically. 

Serving  Alaska  Is  not  particularly  easy  and 
the  risks  are  high.  The  traffic  Is  mostly  north- 
bound, with  very  little  coming  back.  It  Is 
seasonal,  but  service  Is  maintained  year 
round.  The  weather  is  extremely  difficult 
causing  rapid  deterioration  of  the  equip- 
ment. 

But  In  microcosm,  the  service  to  Alaska  Is 
the  kind  of  transport  service  the  country 
would  like  to  see  everywhere.  There  is  heavy 
new  Investment,  technological  and  service 
Innovations,  vigorous  competition,  very  suc- 
cessful voluntary  coordination  among  trucks, 
railroads  and  water  carriers  and  a  rate  level 
which  refiects  the  sharing  of  Improved  pro- 
ductivity with  the  consumer. 

After  a  period  of  drastic  rate  reductions, 
the  blast  of  inflation  caught  up  with  the 
Alaska  service.  Rate  Increases  to  reflect  cost 
Increases  became  necessary.  A  decision  has 
Just  been  announced  by  the  ICC.  For  one 
of  the  carriers,  a  rate  celling  has  been  set 
providing  a  return  of  3.3  per  cent. 

Since  one  co^lld  take  the  Investment  to  a 
savings  bank  and  make  more  without  taking 
any  risk  whatever,  such  a  decision  amounts 
to  confiscation  of  the  investment.  Put  an- 
other way,  the  carrier  Is  being  required  to 
subsidize  the  shippers. 
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A  decision  of  that  kind  Is  damaging  not 
only  to  the  carriers  but  Is  also  against  the 
interests  of  the  shippers.  A  shipper  has  only 
to  ask  himself  whether  he  would  be  Inclined 
to  invest  millions  In  his  own  business  for  a 
return  of  barely  over  3  per  cent  to  understand 
the  problem. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  in  all  the 
vastly  complicated  structure  of  surface 
transportation  regulation,  the  IOC  has  been 
given  no  statutory  standards  by  which  to 
measure  the  adequacy  of  revenues  and  earn- 
ings. It  is  not  barred  from  taking  Into  ac- 
coimt  a  proper  rate  of  return  and  Indeed  does 
pay  Up  service  to  the  notion,  but  It  Is  also 
not  required  to  consider  rate  of  return  and 
there  are  no  criteria  for  determining  what 
the  rate  should  be. 

The  shipper  should  not  be  Eigalnst  the 
establishment  of  proper  criteria.  The  carriers 
believe  that  rates  should  cover  the  true  costs 
of  providing  the  service  pltis  a  return  that 
enables  them  to  compete  In  the  capital 
markets  with  the  rest  of  the  economy.  Natu- 
rally, the  shippers  will  want  safeguards.  They 
should  be  protected  against  underwriting  all 
costs  Just  because  they  are  Incurred.  Also 
they  shouldn't  have  to  underwrite  non-trans- 
portation adventures,  A  proviso  which  said 
that  the  carriers  were  entitled  to  recover 
costs  incurred  under  honest,  economical  and 
efficient  management  for  needed  facilities 
and  earn  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  would 
cover  those  problems  in  principle.  There 
should  not  be  too  much  difficulty  In  defin- 
ing "fair  and  reasonable."  I  think  of  It  as  the 
economic  return,  the  return  that  does  the 
Job  of  keeping  the  Investors  Interested. 

Covering  true  costs  and  providing  an  ade- 
quate and  competitive  rate  of  rettim  Is,  It 
seems  to  us,  the  minimum  required  If  trans- 
portation Is  to  remain  a  free  enterprise  opera- 
tion. It  also  seems  reasonable.  What  other 
approach  do  the  shippers  have  to  suggest? 

The  shippers  should  be  willing  to  meet 
the  carriers'  legitimate  financial  needs.  It  Is 
unrealistic  for  shippers  to  expect  to  be  sub- 
sidized Indefinitely.  In  their  own  long  range 
Interest,  they  should  not  want  It. 

At  the  same  time,  the  carriers  should  be 
willing  to  meet  legitimate  suggestions  for 
Improving  competition.  Of  course,  ade^ate 
earnings  would  result  In  heavy  new  Invest- 
ment in  technological  improvement  and  cost 
reduction.  New  technology  has  always  been 
a  potent  force  for  starting  competitive 
activity. 

The  water  carriers  have  long  thought  that 
there  Is  much  to  be  learned  from  antitrust 
experience  In  defining  and  eliminating  those 
practices  which  suppress  the  free  play  of 
competition.  Certain  principles  have  been 
established  over  the  years  in  the  antltrtist 
policy  which  are  now  part  of  the  mainstream 
of  national  competition  policy.  They  have 
relevance  for  transportation. 

As  a  general  proposition.  It  Is  the  objec- 
tive of  the  antitrust  laws  to  prevent  prac- 
tices which  artlficlaUy  shut  a  competitor  out 
of  the  market  place  regardless  of  efficiency. 
Thus,  In  transportation,  there  should  be  no 
objection  to  flexibility  In  pricing  so  long  as 
the  opportunity  of  the  more  efficient  opera- 
tor to  compete  is  not  artificially  suppressed 
by  the  abuse  of  Inordinate  market  power. 

The  details  of  putting  Into  practice  such 
a  principle  may  be  complex,  hut  the  prin- 
ciple Is  not  and  It  may  well  be  the  basis  for 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  shippers  for 
greater  rate  flexibility. 

The  unity  which  has  been  achieved  by  the 
transportation  Industry  In  the  past  year 
demonstrates  an  ability  to  accept  new  Ideas 
on  the  part  of  the  carriers.  This  Is  an  op- 
portunity for  further  progress  which  should 
not  be  dismissed  lightly. 

There  were  many  who  said  that  the  car- 
riers would  never  reach  a  common  position, 
but  they  demonstrated  the  flexibility  to  do 
so.  much  to  the  annoyance  of  some  shippers 


and  the  Department  of  Transportation.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  people  who  will  say  that  the 
shippers  and  the  carriers  have  nothing  In 
common.  I  disagree.  A  major  breakthrough 
was  achieved  last  yea^  by  the  carriers.  A 
similar  one  can  be  achieved  this  year  be- 
tween the  carriers  and  the  shippers. 

If  we  can  agree  on  two  simple  principles — 
rate  levels  adequate  to  provide  a  competitive 
return  on  capital  for  transport  and  rate 
flexibility  which  does  not  have  the  effect  of 
suppressing  the  compyetltlon  of  the  more  ef- 
ficient operator,  we  may  have  a  basis  for  ac- 
tion this  year  on  a  successful  strategy  for 
making  nationalization   unnecessary. 

In  the  light  of  the  importance  of  the  Is- 
sue, I  think  It  is  worth  while  to  make  a 
major  new  effort  to  resolve  as  many  dif- 
ferences as  we  can.  We  have  a  common  In- 
terest in  preserving  an  efficient  system  under 
private  enterprise.  In  my  experience  the  ship- 
pers are  not  so  benighted,  are  not  such  poor 
businessmen,  that  they  believe  investment 
will  flow  Into  the  service  they  urgently  need 
at  rates  of  return  which  are  a  fraction  of  that 
demanded  In  the  capital  markets. 

It's  a  case  for  the  Bhlpi>ers  to  extend  the 
golden  rule — do  unto  transport  as  you  would 
have  others  do  unto  you. 


CONSUMER  SUBCOMMITTEE  HEAR- 
INGS ON  TOBACCO 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  tomorrow  morning  the  Senate 
Commerce  Consumer  Subcommittee  will 
initiate  hearings  on  proposals  for  addi- 
tional Government  restrictions  on  ciga- 
rette advertising,  on  product  standards, 
and  even  on  the  areas  in  which  an  indi- 
vidual will  have  the  right  to  smoke. 

Because  I  consider  these  proposals  un- 
warranted, excessive,  and  an  imjustlfied 
economic  threat  to  my  State  which  leads 
the  Nation  in  tobacco  production  and 
manufacture.  I  wish  to  voice  my  strong 
opposition  in  testimony  at  the  opening 
session. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  those 
issues  in  detail  at  this  point. 

There  is  c«ie  aspect  of  the  hearings, 
however,  which  I  think  it  appropriate  to 
bring  to  the  Senate's  attention  before 
they  begin  and  to  which  I  want  to  ad- 
dress myself  now. 

That  concerns  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
wholly  unjustified  and  improper  attack 
on  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  and 
its  subcommittee's  Intent  to  consider 
amending  the  Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of 
1969  to  include  little  cigars. 

The  statement  called  direct  attention 
to  what  it  described  as — 

The  unconscionable  over-reaching  now  be- 
ing practiced  by  certain  cigarette  companies, 
notably  R.  J.  Reynolds  with  Its  new  Win- 
chester. 

The  statement  further  alluded  to  such 
products  as  "cigarettes  masquerading  as 
cigars." 

The  Implications  of  that  statement,  Mr. 
President,  are  inaccurate  as  well  as  in- 
temperate. 

Both  the  U.S.  Justice  Department  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  have  oflB- 
cially  ruled  that  Winchesters  are,  in  fact, 
properly  classified  as  cigars. 

That  is  fully  documented  in  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  William  S.  Smith 
president  of  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co., 
and  a  copy  of  correspondence  between 
oflQcials  of  the  firm  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 


In  the  interest  of  fairness  to  this  out- 
standing North  Carolina  corporation  and 
in  order  that  Members  of  the  Senate  may 
have  all  the  facts  about  this  question  in 
advance  of  the  subcommittee  hearings.  I 
ask  that  the  full  text  of  these  letters  be 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  rem  irks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

R.  J.  RlVNolds  Tobacco  Co., 
Winston-Saiem,  N.C.,  January  21, 1972. 
Hon.  B.  Eveeett  Jordan, 
U.S.  Senate,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  JoRt)AN :  We  were  recently 
supplied  a  copy  of  a  December  13,  1971,  let- 
ter from  John  F.  Batu:haf,  III,  E-xecutlve  Di- 
rector of  Action  on  Smoking  and  Health, 
which  was  seat  to  you  and  tlie  other  members 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  ^In  his  letter, 
he  leveled  very  seiioiis  charges  against  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  and,  in  partic- 
ular, its  marketing  of  a  new  product — Win- 
chester Little  Cigars.  The  charges  were  the 
same  as  those  made  by  Mr.  Baiizhaf  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1971,  in  a  document  filed  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  captioned  •■Petition 
for  Instituting  Proceedings  for  Injunctive  Re- 
lief and  Criminal  Prosecution,"  a  copy  of 
which  Mr.  Banzhaf  has  apparently  supplied 
to  you. 

As  soon  as  we  learned  that  Mr.  Banzhaf  had 
filed  his  October  "Petition,"  we  immediately 
sought  a  conference  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  laid  before  it  the  facts  regard- 
ing Winchester  Little  Cigars.  We  also  sup- 
plied the  Department  with  a  WTllten  answer 
to  the  "Petition,"  For  your  information,  we 
are  enclosing  herein  a  copy  of  that  answer 
which,  we  believe,  summarizes  the  true  facts 
relating  to  the  product  and  its  category  and 
demonstrates  that  Mr.  Banzhaf's  allegations 
are  without  basis  in  fact. 

Winchester  was  classified  as  a  little  cigar 
In  January,  1971,  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  the  Agency  which  has  the  statutory 
responsibility  for  categorizing  smoking  prod- 
ucts. In  making  that  determination,  IRS  ex- 
tensively analyzed  the  constituents  of  the 
product  and  passed  on  our  proposed  pack- 
aging, labeling,  and  promotion.  Its  statutory 
standard  for  classlflcatlon  (26  U.S.C.  Sec. 
5702)  Is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Public  Health 
Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of  1969  (15  U.S.C. 
Sec.  1332). 

The  most  serious  and  obviously  erroneous 
assertion  by  Mr.  Banzhaf  in  his  letter  to  you 
Is  that  Winchester  Little  Cigars  are  "wrapped 
In  brown  paper  which  apparently  contains 
small  traces  of  tobacco."  Clearly,  if  such  were 
the  case,  the  product  could  not  and  would  not 
have  been  classlfled  as  a  little  cigar.  There 
Is  absolutely  no  cigarette  paper  In  the  Win- 
chester wrapper.  It  Is  made  entirely  of  re- 
constituted cigar  tobacco  and  certain  con- 
stituents to  provide  tensile  strength,  as  are 
the  wrappers  on  all  the  other  little  cigars, 
and  a  number  of  other  cigars,  presently  on 
the  market.  As  noted,  the  wrapper,  as  well 
as  the  cigar  tobacco  filler  used  In  the  product, 
were  submitted  to  the  IRS  for  approval. 

Mr.  Banzhaf  also  advised  you  that  Win- 
chesters are  being  advertised  on  television, 
which  Is  correct.  We  are  presently  testing  the 
product  In  the  areas  of  Boston.  Massa- 
chusetts; Dayton,  Ohio;  New  York  City; 
Providence,  Rhode  Island;  Springfield,  Mass- 
achusetts; and  Albany,  New  York;  and  we  are 
using  the  broadcast  medium  as  part  of  our 
marketing  effort.  Since  the  product  is  a  cigar, 
and  not  a  cigarette,  we  are  lawfully  able  to 
do  so.  In  our  broadcast  messages,  as  well  as 
m  print  advertising,  we  affirmatively  state 
that  Winchester  Is  "not  a  cigarette,"  but  Is 
a  little  cigar. 

Little  cigars  have  been  marketed  for  well 
over  50  years.  (There  are  at  least  28  brands. 
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according  to  Mr.  Banzhaf.)  Although  they  are 
within  the  size  ranges  of  a  cigarette  (70 
miaimeters-lOO  millimeters  In  length) .  which 
they  must  be  to  meet  the  statutory  deflntlon 
of  little  cigar,  they  differ  from  cigarettes  In  a 
number  of  significant  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
they  contain  cigar  type  tobacco,  rather  than 
cigarette  tobacco.  Secondly,  the  wrapper  is 
made  of  tobacco  and  not  cigarette  paper. 
Thirdly,  they  are  generally  different  In  taste 
than  most  cigarettes,  and  their  tobacco  and 
smoke  have  a  distinctive  cigar  aroma.  Finally, 
the  cigar  tobacco  used  In  Winchester  Is  a 
much  darker  tobacco  than  that  found  In 
American  blend  cigarettes. 

Winchester  has  all  of  the  above-noted 
characteristics.  In  addition,  the  packaging, 
labeling,  and  marketing  of  the  product  clearly 
Identifies  it  as  a  little  cigar.  For  these  reasons, 
we  are  able  to  use  the  broadcast  medium  to 
advertise  Winchester. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  issued  a  press  release  announcing 
an  agreement  between  it  and  Reynolds  re- 
garding the  marketing  of  Winchester  Little 
Cigars.  We  had  not  considered  It  necessary 
to  make  any  changes  in  the  Winchester  pack- 
aging or  promotional  materials  to  advertise 
on  the  broadcast  medium  and  be  In  compli- 
ance with  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
the  Public  Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of 
1969.  Nevertheless,  in  an  effort  to  cooperate 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  Government 
asid  still  retain  the  marketing  Independence 
to  which  we  were  entitled,  we  agreed  to  make 
certain  changes  in  Winchester  packaging 
and  point-of-sale  materials.  The  changes  did 
not  Include  any  revisions  of  broadcast  ad- 
vertising. 

We  feel  that  the  recent  action  by  the 
Justice  Department,  like  the  ruling  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  before  It,  fully 
demonstrates  that  our  Winchester  product 
is  truly  a  little  cigar  and.  thus,  can  be  law- 
fully advertised  on  television.  Mr.  Banzhaf. 
and  others,  such  as  your  colleague.  Senator 
Mo.ss.  are  continuing  their  zealous  efforts  to 
effectively  eliminate  all  forms  of  tobacco 
usage.  Unfortunately,  in  seeking  that  end 
some  of  them  write  letters  and  Issue  state- 
ments containing  allegations  which  are  con- 
trary to  fact.  We  trust  that  this  communica- 
tion, with  Its  enclosure,  will  set  the  record 
straight. 

If  we  can  supply  you  with  additional  In- 
formation on  the  subject,  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  contact  us. 
Sincerely, 

William  S.  Smith. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co., 
Winston-Salem.  N.C..  October  12   1971 
Howard  Epstein.  Esquire, 
Acting  Chief.  Consumer  Affairs  Section.  Anti- 
trust   Division.    Department    of   Justice 
Washington,  D  C. 
Dear   Mr.   Epstein:    I   wish   personally   to 
thank  you  for  the  courtesy  vou  and  your  staff 
extended  to  me  and  the  officials  of  R.  J.  Reyn- 
olds Tobacco  Company  when  we  met  In  your 
office  on  the  morning  of  October  7    1971    to 
discuss  the  "Petition"  filed  bv  Mr    John  F 
Banzhaf.  III.  regarding  this  Company's  prod- 
duct.  Winchester  Little  Cigars. 

Prior  to  investing  the  millions  of  dollars 
necessary  to  develop  and  test  market  Win- 
chester, we  felt  compelled  to  take  all  reason- 
able steps  to  make  sure  that  the  product 
would  constitute  a  little  cigar— both  for  the 
lower  tax  rate  which  would  be  assigned  and 
St)  that  we  would  be  allowed  to  advertise  and 
promote  the  product  on  anv  medium  we 
chose. 

Section  5702(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  provides  a  definition  of  what  constitutes 
a  cigarette  for  tax  purposes  as  opposed  to  a 
cigar.  This  statute  has  been  implemented  by 
Regulations  26  CFR  270.11.  275.11.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  statutory  language  under 
which  the  Revenue  Service  makes  a  deter- 
mination is  identical  to  the  language  found 
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In  15  UJ3.C.  J  1333(1).  While  we  were  not 
required  to  obtain  an  advance  ruling  prior  to 
marketing  our  product,  we  felt  it  desirable  to 
do  so  because  there  was  very  little  guidance 
as  to  exactly  what  specific  criteria  the  Reve- 
nue Service  would  consider  in  making  a  clas- 
sification. Thus,  to  protect  the  Investment 
necessary  to  test  market  this  product,  this 
question  was  submitted  to  the  Revenue  Serv- 
ice for  an  advance  determination.  As  Indi- 
cated below,  all  information  pertaining  to  the 
makeup  of  the  product,  packaging,  labeling 
and  then  existing  advertising  materials  were 
submitted  and  considered  by  the  Revenue 
Service  prior  to  Its  classification  of  Winches- 
ter as  a  little  cigar. 

In  view  of  the  wide  range  of  the  discussions 
In  our  meeting  last  week,  I  thought  It  best 
to  restate  for  you.  In  writing,  our  Company's 
response  to  Mr.  Banzhaf's  "Statement  of  Al- 
legations Constituting  A  Violation  Of  The 
1969  Act."  and  I  shall  do  so  below 
seriatim: 

( 1 1  Reynolds.  Indeed,  is  a  major  cigarette 
manufacturer  engaged  in  Interstate  com- 
merce. In  fact,  it  is  the  nation's  leading  pro- 
ducer of  cigarettes,  pipe  tobacco,  and  plug 
chewing  tobacco. 

(2)  Reynolds  does  manufacture  a  little 
cigar  product  under  the  brand  name 
"Winchester." 

(3)  Winchesters  do  have  the  Identical  shape 
of  a  cigarette.  They  are  85  millimeters  long 
and  have  a  circumference  of  25  millimeters. 
Most  cigarettes  have  this  circumference  al- 
though their  length  may  vary  from  70  to  101 
millimeters.  The  11  little  cigar  brands  which 
accounted  for  over  95  "^  of  the  1970  little 
cigar  sales  volume  have  a  length  of  85  or  100 
millimeters  and  are  25  millimeters  in  cir- 
cumference. However,  in  order  to  be  In  the 
category  "Little  Cigar."  1.000  units  of  finished 
product  may  not  weigh  more  than  3  pounds 
Thus,  in  order  to  be  included  In  that  cate- 
gory, a  product  must  approximate  the  size 
and  the  shape  of  a  standard  cigarette. 

(4)  Winchester  does  use  a  cellulose  acetate 
filter  with  a  covering  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  simulated  cork.  Although  the 
Winchester  filter  Is  not  Identical  to  the  filter 
found     on     cigarettes,    such     as     Reynolds' 

Winston"  brand.  It  is  true  that  cellulose 
acetate  Is  used  In  common.  However,  at  least 
8  of  the  11  leading  little  cigars  use  cellulose 
acetate  filters,  as  dees  a  leading  Class  A  small 
cigar.  These  8  little  cigars  constitute  approxi- 
mately 74-.  of  the  market,  and,  of  them  4 
(Including  the  top-selling  brand)  utilize  a 
covering  which  has  the  appearance  of  simu- 
lated cork. 

Contrary  to  the  allegation  in  Mr.  Banz- 
haf s  Statement.  Winchester  does  not  use 
cigarette  paper  on  Its  product.  Its  wrapper  Is 
made  only  of  reconstituted  cigar  tobacco  and 
certain  constituents  to  provide  tensile 
strength— the  same  materials  used  as  wrap- 
pers on  all  little  cigars  presently  on  the  mar- 
ket and  a  number  of  small  cigars  as  well  The 
color  is  brown,  the  traditional  color  of  cigar 
wrappers,  which  clearlv  distinguishes  Win- 
chesters from  the  conventional  white 
wrapped  cigarette. 

Moreover,  the  color  of  the  Winchester 
tobacco  filler  is  strikingly  darker  than  the 
standard  golden  hue  of  American-made  ciga- 
rettes. The  filler  in  Winchester  Is  cigar  and 
air  cured  tobacco  common  to  other  little 
cigars.  The  filler  has  a  distinctive  cigar  odor, 
as  does  the  odor  emanating  from  the  smoke 
of  the  product.  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. I  might  add.  in  reaching  a  determina- 
tion that  Winchesters  are  little  cigars,  care- 
fully measured  all  of  the  above-noted  char- 
act.erlstlcs. 

(5)  Winchesters  are  sold  in  packages  con- 
taining 20  cigars,  as  are  the  11  leading  little 
cigar  brands  on  the  market. 

( 6 )  Winchester  packages  are  the  same  size 
and  shape  of  a  conventional  85-mllllmeter 
soft  pack.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
viewed  our  name  and  full  color  package  and 


carton  designs  prior  to  making  Its  classifica- 
tion of  the  product.  Ten  of  the  leading  n 
little  cigar  brands,  which  accounted  for  82% 
of  the  category's  1970  sales  volume,  are  sold 
In  a  conventional  soft  pack  (60%)  or  a  ciga- 
rette-type crushproof  box  (22%).  Winchester 
does  not  bear  any  health  warning  since  the 
1969  Act  applies  only  to  cigarettes. 

(7)  Winchesters  began  being  test  marketed 
on  September  7,  1971.  In  the  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Dayton,  Ohio  areas. 

(8)  Winchesters  are  displayed  In  retail  out- 
lets In  Boston  on  merchandising  racks  from 
which  cigarettes  traditionally  have  been 
marketed.  During  the  course  of  our  submis- 
sion to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  we  ad- 
vised that  Agency  of  our  intention  to  do  so. 
We  were  told  that  this  would  not  present  a 
problem  as  long  as  the  product  was  clearly 
identified  as  a  little  cigar.  Cigar  products 
have  always  been  sold  contiguous  to  ciga- 
rettes, and  often  In  racks  attached  to  ciga- 
rette carton  and  package  merchandising  fix- 
tures.  Moreover,  in  a  number  of  stores  little 
cigars  are  marketed  on  such  fixtures  in  the 
same  fashion  as  Winchesters.  Winchesters.  In 
addition,  are  also  displayed  with  other  little 
cigars  wherever  we  have  been  allowed  to  do 
so. 

Cigarettes  are  a  high  volume,  fast  turnover 
Item  and  are  given  prime  display  locations  In 
most  retail  stores,  such  as  supermarkets. 
This  prime  space  is  limited,  and  few.  If  any! 
retail  stores  carry  every  brand  and  variety 
of  cigarettes.  (The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion reported  some  121  in  its  August  12,  1971 
"Tar"  and  nicotine  report.)  Little  Cigars,  as 
a  category,  have  not  generally  created  enough 
demand  to  Justify  being  marketed  in  these 
prime  locations,  although  there  have  been 
some  exceptions.  Aggregately,  as  a  comparison 
to  cigarette  volume,  the  exUtlng  little  cigar 
brands  have  generated  annual  sales  equal  to 
approximately  two-tenths  of  one  percent  of 
the  number  of  cigarettes  sold,  although  the 
category  Is  growing. 

It  has  been  Reynolds'  marketing  strategy 
from  the  outset  to  create  a  high  volume,  high 
demand,  quality  little  cigar.  Accordingly,  the 
price  of  Winchesters  to  our  customers  was 
set  substantially  below  the  prices  quoted  on 
competitive  little  cigars.  (In  fact,  our  price  is 
significantly  below  our  cigarette  brands.)  As 
a  result.  Winchesters  are  being  sold  in 
Boston  at  retail  at  approximately  one-half 
the  retail  price  of  other  little  cigars  (and 
one-half  the  price  of  cigarettes).  If  this 
strategy  is  successful  in  generating  high 
volume,  then  eac.'i  retailer  must  decide 
whether  this  volume  Is  sufficient  to  Justify 
permanent  placement  in  prime  display  loca- 
tions. As  we  demonstrated  to  you,  where 
Winchester  Is  being  marketed  on  cigarette 
package  fixtures,  we  are  placing  point  of 
sale  pieces  which  clearly  identify  and  dis- 
tinguish the  product  as  a  little  cigar. 

(9)  A  number  of  cigarette  vendors  in 
Boston  have  agreed  to  market  Winchester  In 
their  machines.  However,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  that  cigars  (Including  little  cigars)  have 
been  sold  along  with  cigarettes  in  vending 
machines.  We  supplied  you  with  some  evi- 
dence of  that  fact.  As  In  the  case  of  sales 
of  the  product  In  retail  stores,  each  vend- 
ing column  containing  Winchester  Is  clearly 
labeled  and  designated  "Little  Cigars."  and 
a  "Little  Cigar"  notice  has  been  provided  to 
vendors  to  be  put  next  to  each  coin  slot. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  was  also  told 
of  our  plans  to  seek  vending  distribution, 
and  we  received  the  same  assurance  as  noted 
above  with  respect  to  fixtures.  Winchesters 
are  also  sold  in  vending  machines  for  close 
to  one-half  the  price  of  cigarette  brands. 

The  available  space  In  cigarette  vending 
machines  is  such  that  only  the  leading  brands 
can  be  carried,  for  the  average  machine  has 
but  22  columns.  We  were  able  to  convince  a 
number  of  vendors  that  the  demand  for  our 
little  cigar  product  would  be  great  enough  to 
Justify  Its  Inclusion  In  their  machines.  We 
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were  banking  particularly  on  the  dramatic 
price  difference  along  with  the  high  quality 
of  the  product.  For  these  reasons,  along  with 
the  fact  that  the  package  could  easily  be  dis- 
pensed in  a  machine,  the  product  was  ac- 
cepted. 

(10) -(11)  Winchesters'  advertising  sched- 
ule began  in  Boston  on  September  7, 1971.  and 
a  typical  television  advertisement  did  appear 
on  September  25.  1971,  at  approximately  11 :01 
p.m.  on  WHDH-TV.  Channel  5,  Boston.  A 
sample  60  second  storyboard,  visually  depict- 
ing the  action  and  related  audio  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
was  considered  as  part  of  Its  approval  of  the 
product.  There  are  no  significant  differences 
between  that  sample  storyboard  and  the  tele- 
vision commercials  for  Winchester  currently 
on  the  air.  As  we  advised  you.  other  little 
cigars,  as  well  as  several  small  cigars,  have 
had  commercials  on  the  broadcast  media 
since  January.  1971. 

(12)  The  advertising  for  Winchester  was 
designed  to  appeal  primarily  to  men.  our 
target  market.  The  format  used  In  Its  adver- 
tising contains  some  of  the  same  elements  In 
use  in  the  advertising  for  other  male-oriented 
products,  such  as  beer,  men's  toiletries,  auto- 
mobiles, motorcycles,  little  cigars,  small  ci- 
gars, and  large  cigars. 

(13)  The  so-called  "theme"  of  Winchester 
contains  certain  descriptive  words  about 
taste  often  used  in  cigar  advertising  which 
may  also  have  been  used  In  the  promotion 
of  some  cigarettes,  but  It  is  fundamentally 
different  from  any  clgarettte  advertising.  In 
both  broadcast  and  print.  It  Is  repeatedly 
stated  that  Winchester  Is  "not  a  cigarette." 
We  clearly  advise  viewers,  listeners,  and  read- 
ers that  the  product  is  a  little  cigar — a  prime 
example  I  elng  the  superimposed  copy  "20 
little  cigars"  at  the  conclusion  of  all  televi- 
sion commercials.  It  Is  also  said  that  the 
product  is  "not  Just  another  little  cigar" — 
•  it's  a  whole  'nother  smoke" — "It's  something 
else."  The  latter  statements  are  substantiated 
by  the  fact,  as  has  been  Indicated,  that  the 
product  is  selling  for  half  the  price  of  other 
little  cigars  on  the  market.  Furthermore,  ex- 
perts in  the  Company  who  are  schooled  In 
the  art.  along  with  specially  assembled  test 
panels,  have  concluded  that  Winchester  Is  the 
best  tasting  little  cigar  of  the  brands  now 
being  sold.  We  were  able  to  achieve  these 
breakthroughs  only  after  several  years  of  re- 
search, repeated  testing,  planning,  and  a  con- 
siderable monetary  Investment. 

(14)  Winchester  has  been  promoted  In 
Boston  newspapers  and,  In  particular,  was 
advertised  In  the  September  27,  1971  Issue  of 
the  Boston  Herald  Travel  at  page  A-19.  In 
that  ad.  the  theme  "new  kind  of  smoke."  "not 
a  cigarette."  and  "not  Just  another  little 
cigar"  was  also  followed.  The  ad  was  designed 
to  focus  the  reader's  attention  on  the  price 
of  the  product — "25*  or  less  per  pack  of  20 
little  cigars."  The  point  Is  that  we  clearly 
state  m  all  of  our  advertising  that  the  prod- 
uct is  not  a  cigarette  and  Is.  In  fact,  a  little 
cigar. 

(15)  I  have  discussed  earlier  that  all  but 
one  of  the  existing  little  cigars  currently  be- 
ing marketed  are  sold  In  conventional  soft 
packs  or  crushproof  packs  of  20.  I  have  also 
spoken  to  the  question  of  the  place  and  man- 
ner in  which  the  product,  and  others  In  Its 
category,  have  been  sold,  and  have  noted  that 
other  Uttle  cigar  brands  have  been  adver- 
tised on  the  broadcast  media  since  January, 
1971. 

We  had  no  motives  In  developing  a  Uttle 
cigar  other  than  the  marketing  and  sale  of 
a  new  high  quality  smoking  product.  As  Mr. 
William  S.  Smith,  the  President  of  our  Com- 
pany, recently  stated  In  a  telegram  to  the 
National  Observer: 

'The  Idea  of  entering  the  growing  little 
cigar  market — one  estimate  puts  this  year's 
sales  growth  at  20  percent — was  one  that 
came  to  us  long  before  the  radio-TV  ban.  De- 
velopment of  the  product  has  been  under- 


way since  1968,  for  we  realized  that  it  would 
be  good  business  for  Reynolds,  the  nation's 
largest  tobacco  company,  to  have  an  entry 
In  the  little  cigar  market."  * 

•  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  recent  article 
from  the  U.S.  Tobacco  Journal  which  dis- 
cusses the  little  cigar  market. 

I  trust  that  the  above  response  will  be  of 
some  assistance  to  you.  However,  as  we  have 
indicated,  It  is  our  sincere  belief  that  Win- 
chester is.  In  fact,  a  little  cigar  as  defined 
m  the  1969  Act,  15  U.S.C.  i  1332(1). 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Max  H.  Crohn,  Jr., 

Secretary. 


[From  the  Tobacco  Journal,  Sept.  30,  1971) 

Maxwell:  "The  Little  Cigar  Is  Where  the 
Action  Is" 

John  Maxwell,  the  U.S.  financial  com- 
munity's best  known  tobacco  Industry  an- 
alyst, has  published  his  annual  report  on 
the  cigar  market  with  the  observation  that 
"the  little  cigar  Is  where  the  action  Is. 
and  .  .  .  this  section  of  the  Industry  could 
well  be  up  another  20  per  cent  plus  In  1971." 
(The  report   was  written   in   May.) 

"The  overall  cigar  Industry."  Mr.  Max- 
well reported,  "is  showing  some  of  the  same 
trends  as  the  cigarette  industry.  Sales  of 
filters  and  lOOmm's  appear  to  be  Increasing 
while  the  straights  decline. 

"This  is  particularly  true,"  the  Maxwell 
survey  continues,  "In  the  case  of  the  little 
cigars  (IRS  definition  under  31bs.  per  thou- 
sand), with  American  Cigar  showing  almost 
a  50  per  cent  Jump  in  units  in  1970.  moving 
the  company  into  second  place  behind 
Lorillard.  This  growth  has  been  mainly  cen- 
tered In  Antonio  y  Cleopatra;  however. 
American  is  in  the  process  of  introducing 
two  new  Roi-Tan  lOO's  Uttle  cigars  In  reg- 
ular and  cherry  flavor,  which  could  accelerate 
the  growth  of  this  brand  grouping  .   .   . 

"Lorillard's  Omega  continues  ahead,  led 
by  the  lOOmm  (variety  of  this  brand) 
Stephano's  newly  introduced  Action  con- 
tinues to  move  strongly  aheadr^.  too.  has 
a  filter  offering  two  types  of  flkyor:  (a) 
cherry  with  a  hint  of  menthol  and  (b^  aro- 
matic. 

"We  feel  that  the  little  cigar  is  where  t"he 
action  Is.  and  that  this  section  of  the  Indus- 
troy  could  well  be  up  another  20  per  cent 
plus  in  1971.  The  Industry  feels  that  It  Is 
attracting  new  smokers  that  otherwise  might 
have  become  cigarette  users  or  non-smokers." 

Turning  to  the  "straights."  Mr.  Maxwell 
reported:  "Production  figures  for  large  cigars 
were  relatively  fiat  In  1970.  showing  a  1.7 
per  cent  gain,  but  we  feel  that  consumption 
for  the  year  was  off  slightly.  We  believe  pro- 
duction figures  for  1970  are  misleading  be- 
cause of  the  many  new  Introductions,  cen- 
tered mainly  in  Class  B  (IRS  definition t. 
i.e..  Tijuana  Smalls.  Cigar-Let.  etc.  This  par- 
ticularly overstates  consumption  figures. 


NUCLEAR  POWER 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  us  saw  the  editorial  in  Monday's 
Washington  Post  entitled  "Nuclear 
Power:  Questions  That  Need  Answers." 
It  is  helpful  having  a  major  national 
newspaper  editorialize  in  this  manner, 
but  what  we  have  needed  most  In  this 
whole  controversy  is  a  calm,  reasonable 
voice  articulately  discussing  the  com- 
plexities of  the  nuclear  power  issue.  It  is 
frustrating  to  say  the  least  to  have  "ex- 
perts" talk  to  us  in  "reassuring  highly 
technical  terms,"  while  at  the  same  time 
we  are  burdened  with  the  serious  con- 
cerns of  many  reputable  environmen- 


talists backed  by  their  own  experts.  But 
a  calm,  reasonable  voice  has  spoken  out. 
and  it  is  even  more  gratifying  to  me  that 
the  voice  is  of  my  respected  friend,  Pete 
Renault  of  Idaho  F^lls,  Idaho.  Perhaps 
one  reason  Pete  can  so  intelligently  as- 
sess the  nuclear  situation  ia  that  he  oc- 
cupies a  unique  position  in  this  some- 
what confused  world  of  ours.  He  is  an 
atomic  scientist  at  the  National  Reactor 
Testing  Station  in  eastern  Idaho,  who 
simultaneously  enjoys  the  role  of  an  ac- 
tive conservationist.  His  record  in  con- 
servation/environmental areas  is  as  im- 
peccable as  his  qualifications  as  an 
atomio  scientist  are  imquestionable.  At 
35  years  of  age,  Pete  has  covered  a  lot  of 
ground. 

I  first  met  Pete  because  of  his  im- 
yielding  desire  to  preser\'e  the  Middle 
Snake  River  and  Hells  Canyon.  He  has 
guided  the  Hells  Canyon  Preservation 
Council  through  many  a  treacherous  pass 
over  the  past  few  years,  with  patience, 
perseverance  and  dedication  seldom  wit- 
nessed on  any  issue. 

Over  Memorial  Day  weekend  last 
year.  I  joined  with  him  and  many  of  our 
mutual  conservation  friends  on  a  "Snake 
Riv(?i-  float"  which  I  will  never  forget. 
During  that  time  the  bonds  of  mutual 
interests  in  conservation  matters  in  gen- 
eral and  in  preserving  the  Middle  Snake 
River  in  particular  were  welded  in  a 
warm  friendship  between  Pete  and  De 
Anna  Renault  and  Bob  and  Georgie 
Packwood. 

The  discussion  that  Pete  has  provided 
in  a  four-part  series  in  the  Intermoun- 
tain  Observer,  of  Boise,  Idaho,  is  the 
clearest  statement  on  the  nuclear  power 
question  that  I  have  found  anywhere. 
Both  Pete  and  the  Intermountain  Ob- 
server should  be  commended  for  so  need- 
ed a  contribution.  I  urge  all  those  who 
have  qualms,  unanswered  questions, 
biased  thoughts,  or  limited  information 
on  the  subject  of  nuclear  power  to  read 
this  series  by  Pete  Renault. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  make  tiiis 
series  available  to  all  who  read  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Renault's  four  articles,  to- 
gether with  the  editorial  by  Mr.  Sam  Day 
of  the  Intermountain  Observer  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  would  also  ask  that  the 
editorial  from  the  January  24,  1972, 
Washington  Post  be  printed  following 
Mr.  Renault's  series. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Intermountain  Observer,  Dec.  18, 
1971] 

Nuclear  Power:  Energy  for  the  Future  or 
Environmental  Nightmare?  While  the 
AEC  Plods  on  and  Conservationists  Cry 
Alarm,  the  Public  Wonders  it  the  Atom 
Is  Really   Safe 

(Editor's  note:  This  Is  the  first  of  a  four- 
part  series  al)out  the  safety  of  nuclear 
energy  as  a  source  of  electric  power.  The 
author  Is  an  atomic  scientist  at  the  Na- 
tional Reactor  Testing  Station  in  eaartern 
Idaho  who  has  also  been  active  In  environ- 
mental causes  In  this  and  other  states.  The 
views  he  expresses  in  the  series  are  his  own 
and  should  not  be  presumed  to  refiect  the 
views  of  his  employer,  Argonne  National 
Laboratory.  For  more  about  his  background 
and  the  significance  of  the  series,  see  the 
editor's  column  elsewhere  In  this  issue.) 
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(By  Pete  Henault) 

Searching  through  the  archives  of  Amer- 
ica's first  experimental  breeder  reactcw,  an 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  facility  known 
In  the  nuclear  profession  as  ERB-I.  an  entry 
In  the  log-book  for  December  20th,  1951.  can 
be  found  which  reads: 

At  1:23  p.m.  Load  disaipators  from  the 
Generator  were  connected — Electricity  flows 
]Tom  atomic  energy. 

With  these  simple  words,  peaceful  nuclear 
power  was  born  on  an  unlikely  sagebrush 
desert  18  miles  southeast  of  Arco.  Idaho. 
"The  atom  had  been  harnessed." 

The  electricity  on  that  historic  day,  20 
years  ago  next  Monday,  was  used  to  light 
four  200-watt.  Hghtbulbs.  On  the  following 
day.  the  supply  of  outside  power  to  ERB-I 
was  cut  off  and  the  reactor  produced  in  ex- 
cess of  100  kilowatts,  enough  pK>wer  to 
supply  all  of  the  facility's  electrical  require- 
ments. 

ERB-I  was  shut  down  several  years  ago 
and  was  designated  a  National  Historic 
Landmark  when  President  Johnson  visited 
the  site  in  1966.  The  facility  Is  soon  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  National  Park  Service. 

Today  there  are  120  nuclear  power  plants 
In  operation  or  under  contract  throughout 
the  United  States  and  many  more  through- 
out the  world.  Nuclear  plants  are  being  built 
today  which  are  capable  of  producing  more 
than  1,000,000  kilowatts,  an  electrical  gen- 
eration capacity  more  than  2',i  times  that  of 
Hells  Canyon  Dam  and  50  times  that  pro- 
posed for  the  controversial  Teton  Dam  not 
very  far  from  ERB-I. 

Two  of  these  plants  are  capable  of  produc- 
ing more  power  than  Is  now  generated  by 
all  the  dams  on  all  the  rivers  In  Idaho.  They 
don't  drown  wild  rivers  and  scenic  canyons. 
They  don't  pollute  the  atmosphere  with  tons 
of  ugly  fly  ash  and  acld-produclng  SO,  for 
you  and  me  to  breathe.  They  don't  need  to 
strip  mine  the  sacred  lands  of  the  Navajo 
and  the  Hopl.  They  can  be  located  almost 
anywhere,  far  away  from  Hells  Canyon  and 
Canyonlands  and  Black  Mesa. 

One  would  expect  environmentalists  to  be 
grateful  for  that  hlsrt,orlc  day  in  eastern 
Idaho  20  years  ago.  But  they  are  not. 

Last  June,  in  a  message  to  the  Congress  on 
national  energy  needs.  President  Nixon  said, 
"Our  best  hope  today  for  meeting  the  na- 
tion's growing  demand  for  economical  clean 
energy  is  with  the  fast  breeder  reactor."  He 
asked  Congress  to  make  "a  commitment  to 
complete  the  successful  demonstration  of  the 
llquld-metal  fast-breeder  reactor  (LMFBR) 
by  1980"  and  requested  an  additional  $50 
million  to  achieve  the  goal. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  caUed  the 
President's  program  a  "wholesale  commit- 
ment to  federal  promotion  of  the  breeder  re- 
actor program,  long  a  favorite  Frankenstein 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission"  and 
termed  the  program  "extremely  costly  and 
dangerous." 

Shortly  before  the  House  was  to  vote  on 
the  appropriation.  Friends  of  the  Earth 
(FOE),  a  highly-respected  national  conser- 
vation organization,  sent  a  letter  to  every 
member  of  Congress  urging  them  to  vote 
against  the  appropriation  bill.  The  letter 
claimed  that  "little  is  known  about  the  so- 
cial and  environmental  hazards"  and  that 
FOE  was  "firmly  opposed  to  the  development 
of  such  a  new  and  hazardous  technology 
without  the  full  participation  of  the  Congress 
and  the  public  In  the  decision-making  proc- 
ess." Development  of  the  LMFBB  now,  FOE 
said,  was  "premature." 

Rep.  Craig  Hosmer,  minority  leader  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  re- 
sponded with  his  own  letter  to  each  mem- 
ber— a  very  terse,  indignant  letter.  He  said, 
"It  is  an  imcontroverted  fact  that  our  coun- 
try Is  running  out  of  power."  He  referred  to 
FOE  as  "an  organization  naming  Itself 
'Friends  of  the  Earth'  "  and  to  their  letter  as 


a     "demand."     He     termed     their     request 
"ridiculous." 

FOE'S  letter,  very  polite  actually,  had  said, 
"We  urge  you  to  vote  against  passage  of  the 
bill  in  its  present  form."  (emphasis  added) 

Hosmer's  letter  concluded  vrtth  three  para- 
graphs: 

"It  Is  both  possible  and  provident  to  devel- 
op a  safe  breeder  reactor. 

"It  would  be  suicidal  for  any  mx>dern  in- 
dustrial nation  to  refuse  to  do  so. 

"Your  enlightened  support  of  the  necessary 
funding  is  solicited." 

The  House,  apparently  not  wanting  to  be 
considered  unenlightened  and  certainly  not 
wanting  the  nation  to  commit  suicide,  ap- 
proved the  appropriation.  The  AEC  and  the 
President  got  what  they  asked  for  and  FOE 
was  ignored.  But  the  debate  over  the  merits 
of  nuclear  power,  and  especially  the  fast 
breeder,  continues. 

And  It  Is  growing.  The  Scientists  Institute 
for  Public  Information  iSIPI)  has  recently 
sued  the  AEC  for  not  examining  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  the  LMFBR.  Bills  have  been 
Introduced  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware 
legislatures  calling  for  a  moratorium  on  all 
nuclear  plant  construction  In  those  states. 
Senator  Mike  Gravel  of  Alaska,  an  increas- 
ingly vocal  critic  of  the  AEC  and  nuclear 
power,  has  proposed  a  nation-wide  mora- 
torium. 

Last  July  23rd  environmentalists  won  a 
major  victory  when  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
in  Washington,  D.C.  ruled  In  their  favor  on 
a  suit  involving  the  Calvert  Cliffs  reactor  In 
Maryland.  The  Court  severely  criticized  the 
AEC,  charging  that  it  had  made  "a  mockery" 
of  the  National  Environmental  Protection  Act 
(NEPA).  The  AEC  was  not  only  ordered  to 
Implement  the  full  intent  of  NEPA,  making 
the  Commission  responsible  for  evaluating 
the  total  environmental  impact.  Including 
the  non-nuclear  aspects  of  all  nucletu-  power 
plants,  but  it  was  also  ordered  to  consider 
the  environmental  Issues  in  connection  with 
all  nuclear-power  licensing  actions  that  took 
place  after  January  1st,  1970,  the  effective 
date  of  NEPA. 

This  landmark  victory  by  a  few  environ- 
mentalists is  changing  the  whole  course  and 
structure  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
It  will  affect  the  licensing  of  scores  of  nu- 
clear reactors,  several  of  which  are  already  In 
operation.  Plants  are  expected  to  be  delayed 
on  an  average  of  one  year  and  cost  estimates 
for  the  delays  range  up  to  $5-6  billion.  Sen- 
ator Gravel  indicated  a  possibility  that  "the 
long-term  implication  of  the  court  decision 
may  be  a  permanent  halt  to  the  nuclear 
electricity  program." 

Still  the  debate  goes  on.  Last  month  a 
coalition  of  environmental  groups,  led  by 
the  Southern  Vermont  Conservation  Society, 
filed  a  class  action  suit  challenging  the  very 
constitutionality  of  the  1954  Atomic  Energy 
Act. 

Maybe  It's  about  time  we  began  to  wonder 
what  the  environmentalists  are  concerned 
about. 

What  are  the  real  facts  behind  all  the  up- 
roar? Is  the  LMFBR  a  hazard  and  Is  its  de- 
velopment premature  as  FOE  claims?  Is  It  an 
undeniable  fact  that  the  U.S.  Is  rtinnlng  out 
of  power  as  Congressman  Hosmer  claims  and 
would  it  be  "suicidal"  for  the  nation  not  to 
develop  the  fast  breeder?  Is  the  breeder  really 
our  "best  hope"  for  "economic  clean  energy" 
as  the  President  has  claimed? 

Unfortunately,  the  answers  are  not  simple. 
And  also  unfortunately,  too  many  critics  and 
too  many  proponents  have  been  attempting 
to  give  the  public  simple  answers. 

But,  for  the  environmentalists  at  least, 
getting  the  truth  isn't  easy.  Where  can  they 
go  with   their  questions? 

Obviously  the  AEC  Is  the  most  qualified 
to  provide  the  public  with  straight-forward, 
understandable  answers.  They're  the  experts 
and  It's  our  tax  dollars  that  pay  for  their 
operations. 


The  American  Nuclecur  Society  shoiUd  be 
answering  the  public's  questions  too,  and, 
while  the  majority  of  members  often  seem 
mainly  Interested  In  talking  to  themselves 
and  commending  each  other's  achievements, 
the  society  does  address  the  Issues  through 
a  number  of  periodicals  and  several  symposia 
each  year. 

The  nuclear  industry  and  the  power  utlll- 
ties  stand  to  gain  the  most  from  nuclear 
power  and,  since  their  gain  may  be  at  the 
expense  of  public  health  and  safety  and  a 
decrease  in  the  quality  of  the  public's  en- 
vironment, they  should  be  helping,  possibly 
more  than  any  other  group,  to  provide  the 
public  with  candid  answers.  But  their  main 
concern  Is  profit  and  corporate  growth,  not 
safety  or  the  environment,  and  In  our  capital, 
istlc  society,  it  is  naive  to  expect  the  profit- 
eers to  be  candid. 

The  responsibility  for  informing  the  pub- 
lic must,  of  course,  reside  with  the  AEC.  But 
the  AEC,  born  in  an  axu'ora  of  bomb-making 
secrecy  and  still  with  one  arm  hidden  in  that 
secrecy,  has  found  it  difficult  to  talk  to  the 
public  about  what  the  peaceful  arm  Is  doing 
Too  often  it  has  hidden  behind  a  question- 
able screen  of  classification  or  retreated  with 
a  barrage  of  atomish  language  that  no  lay- 
man  could  decipher.  Too  often  it  has  simply 
been  sUent.  apparently  hoping  the  uproar 
would  go  away.  When  it  has  been  forced  to 
speak  the  tone  of  its  dialog  has  been  "Don't 
worry  about  a  thing,  we  have  everything 
under  control." 

To  evaluate  the  questions  and  answers 
surrounding  the  nuclear  power  controversy, 
and  to  see  them  in  their  proper  perspective, 
it  Is  necessary  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
basic  facts  about  nuclear  reactors. 

A  nuclear  reactor  derives  its  power  from 
the  direct  conversion  of  mass  into  energy  ac- 
cording to  Einstein's  famous  equation, 
E  =  mc2,  or  energy  equals  mass  times  the 
square  of  the  velocity  of  light.  Most  types  of 
energy  or  heat-producing  reactions  are  chem- 
ical, reactions  where  the  atoms  that  make  up 
matter  move  around  and  change  their  "pref- 
erences" for  each  other.  In  a  nuclear  reac- 
tion, the  atom  itself  changes  its  composition. 

Two  special  types  of  nuclear  reactions  are 
"Ssslon"  and  "fusion."  The  term  "fission" 
comes  from  the  splitting  of  heavy  atoms 
such  as  Plutonium  and  uranium.  The  term 
"fusion"  comes  from  the  combining  or 
fusing  together  of  light  atoms  such  as  hy- 
drogen. In  each  case  the  mass  of  the  sub- 
atomic particles,  after  the  reaction,  is  less 
than  before  and  the  difference  Is  converted 
to  energy  according  to  Einstein's  equation. 
The  energy  is  seen  In  the  form  of  heat,  ac- 
tually caused  by  friction  of  the  atomic  par- 
ticles moving  within  the  fuel  structure  at 
high  velocities.  The  heat  of  course,  can  be 
used  to  produce  electricity.  Of  the  several 
ways  to  convert  the  heat  to  electricity,  by 
far  the  most  efficient  Is  through  the  use  of 
boiling  water  and  a  steam  turbine. 

Nuclear  power  reactors,  as  we  know  them 
today,  are  really  fission  reactors.  The  atomic 
bomb,  or  A-bomb,  Is  also  a  fission-power  re- 
action but  is  not  a  controlled  reaction. 

An  example  of  a  fusion  reaction  is  the 
hydrogen  bomb,  or  H-bomb.  Man  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  achieve  a  controlled,  power- 
producing,  fusion  reaction  although  a  great 
deal  of  effort  has  been  expended  in  this 
country,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  USSR 
in  the  attempt  to  do  so.  Contrcriled  fusion 
power  holds  a  lot  of  promise  because  its  fuel 
might  come  from  the  almost  Infinite  supply 
of  hydrogen  In  ocean  water.  But  fusion  power 
as  a  means  of  supplying  the  nation's  energy 
needs  is  probably  30  years  away,  at  least. 

The  heavy  uranium  and  plutonlum  atoms 
are  split,  or  fission,  when  bombarded  by  neu- 
trons, one  of  the  subatomic  particles  that 
make  up  all  atoms.  From  the  fission  reac- 
tion, two  new  atoms  are  created  and  usually 
two  or  three  neutrons  are  released.  The  new 
atoms  are  called  "fission  products"  and  the 
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released  neutrons  are  used  to  bombard  new 
heavy  atoms  and  keep  the  fission  process 
going. 

It  is  these  fission  products  that  are  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  environmentalists'  con- 
cern today.  They  are  the  waste  product  of  the 
nuclear  reaction. 

Fission  products  are  often  created  in  an 
unstable  and  highly-excited  state.  They  Im- 
mediately begin  to  decay  or  stabilize,  giving 
off  high-energy  radiation  In  the  process. 
Hence  the  terms  "radioactive"  and  "radio- 
activity." 

The  radiation  from  this  nuclear  waste  Is 
much  the  same  as  X-rays  but  greater  In  In- 
tensity. If  exposed  to  the  human  body  In 
excessive  amounts,  changes  In  the  molecules 
of  the  body  cells  can  resxilt.  An  altered  be- 
havior or  death  of  the  cells  is  likely  to 
follow. 

Too  much  radiation  over  a  prolonged  pe- 
riod can  cause  leukemia,  anemia,  leukopenia, 
cancer,  cataracts,  or  genetic  mutations.  Ex- 
posure to  extremely  Irlgh  levels  of  radiation 
can  cause  instant  oeath  but  this  Is  well 
controlled  and  is  not  a  serious  problem.  It  is 
the  prolonged  exposure  to  the  low-level  radi- 
ation, much  like  the  long-term  exposure  to 
cigarette  smoke  or  smog,  that  environmen- 
talists are  concerned  about. 

Nobody  knows  how  much  radiation  Is  too 
much.  We  all  eat,  drink,  breathe,  and  absorb 
som?  radiation  every  day.  Most  of  It  Is  "nat- 
ural or  background"  radiation,  coming  from 
naturally-occurring  unstable  atoms  and 
from  cosmic  rays.  Medical  and  dental  X-rays, 
and  even  television  watching,  add  to  the  nat- 
ural radiation  we  have  learned  to  accept 
without  concern. 

The  AEC  has  established  a  limit  for  the 
radioactivity  released  to  the  environment 
from  a  nuclear  plant  such  that  a  person  who 
lived  on  the  boundary,  drank  the  water  In 
the  effluent  canal,  and  breathed  the  down- 
wind air  24  hours  a  day  every  day  of  his  life, 
would  receive  an  exposure  from  the  plant  of 
no  more  than  600  mllllrem  per  year  to  his 
whole  body.  (A  mllllrem  is  simply  a  unit  of 
exposed  radiation  dose.)  If  there  Is  a  com- 
munity near  the  nuclear  plant,  then  the 
exposure  can  be  no  more  than  170  mllllrem 
per  year. 

Recently,  as  a  result  cf  pressure  from  en- 
vironmentalists, the  AEC  stated  that  the  ra- 
dioactivity released  to  the  environment  must 
always  be  as  "low  as  practicable"  in  addition 
to  never  exceeding  the  above  limits.  Honest 
attempts  are  now  being  made  to  lower  the 
routine  release  to  "zero." 

Drs.  John  Gofman  and  Arthur  Tamplln,  the 
two  researchers  of  the  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory  that  have  caused  much  of  the 
present  xinroar,  refer  to  the  AEC's  limit  as  a 
permit  for  mass  murder.  They  say  the  AEC 
limit  should  be  reduced  to  one-tenth  its 
pres?nt  level,  that  exposure  at  the  present 
level  would  produce  32,000  additional  cancer 
deaths  every  year. 

Dr.  Linus  Pauling,  professor  of  chemistry 
at  Stanford  University  and  winner  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  In  Chemistry  In  1954  and  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  In  1963,  supports  Gofman 
and  Tamplln : 

"The  arguments  that  have  been  presented 
by  Gofman  and  Tamplln  and  that  are  sup- 
ported by  (my)  calculations  seem  to  me  to 
require  that  a  decrease  be  made  Immediately 
In  the  Federal  Radiation  Council  guidelines 
for  radiation  exposure  of  the  American 
people." 

The  AEC  Insists,  "There  Is  no  accepted  evi- 
dence of  any  sort  of  genetic  or  tissue  daniage 
to  any  htiman  being  exposed  to  these  maxi- 
mum levels."  It  disputes  the  calculations  of 
Gofman  and  Tamplln,  pointing  out  a  num- 
ber of  factual  errors  and  misinterpreta- 
tions on  which  the  calculations  are  based. 
One  .such  "error,"  made  in  arriving  at  the 
32.000  deaths  figure,  was  the  assumption  that 
all  200  million  people  in  the  United  States 


would  be  exposed  to  the  AEC  limit.  This  Is, 
of  course.  Impossible  since  any  activity  leav- 
ing the  site  boundary  dissipates  just  as 
smoke  does  from  a  conventional  power  plant. 

And  so  the  debate  goes  on,  growing  larger, 
with  experts  on  both  sides  making  claims  and 
counter-claims.  The  environmentalists,  con- 
cerned about  the  quality  of  life  but  often  not 
trained  in  the  area  of  radiation  biology  or 
medical  physics,  are  caught  In  the  middle. 
Who  should  they  believe? 

One  thing  the  environmentalists  could  do 
Is  ask  how  the  AEC  limit  compared  with  the 
background  levels  of  radiation,  the  levels  we 
have  learned  to  live  with  every  day  without 
question. 

Cosmic  rays  and  natural  radioactivity  ex- 
pose every  American  to  an  average  of  130 
mllllrem.  per  year.  So  the  AEC  limit,  in  effect, 
allows  for  doubling  or  tripling  the  dose  that 
an  average  American  might  receive. 

But  the  background  level  can  vary  greatly 
depending  on  altitude  (more  cosmic  rays 
penetrate  the  thinner  atmosphere  at  higher 
altitudes) ,  local  mineral  deposits,  etc.  While 
the  nation's  average  Is  130  mllllrem  per  year, 
the  lowest  state  average  Is  100  (Texas)  and 
the  highest  Is  250  (Colorado) .  The  average  In 
Idaho  Is  170. 

A  person  living  In  a  brick  home  can  re- 
ceive 25-30  mllllrem  per  year  more  than  his 
neighbor  In  a  wood  home.  A  person  traveling 
across  the  country  by  plane  can  get  an  addi- 
tional dose  of  2-3  mllllrem  Just  from  the 
higher  level  of  cosmic  radiation  at  an  alti- 
tude of  30,000  feet.  An  ordinary  chest  X-ray 
may  Involve  exposure  to  200  additional  mll- 
llrem. Seen  In  this  light,  the  AEC  limit  seems 
low. 

But  missed  In  much  of  the  controversy  are 
a  few  bigger  questions,  questions  which  a  few 
responsible  environmentalists  are  asking  and 
which  the  AEC  can  give  no  satisfactory  an- 
swer. What  are  the  long-term  and  cumula- 
tive effects?  Isn't  it  possible  that  even  with 
this  low  le\'el  of  fission  products,  certain  spe- 
cies may  lead  to  an  eventual,  harmful 
buildup  due  to  concentrations  In  various 
organisms,  or  parts  of  the  body,  or  In  certain 
species  of  the  food  chain?  We  know.  It  hap- 
pens with  mercury,  DDT,  and  other  con- 
taminants. Why  not  fission  products? 

The  AEC  has  sponsored  extensive  research 
In  this  area  and  knows  that  some  species  do 
roncentrate,  such  as  radioactive  Iodine  col- 
lecting in  the  thjrroid,  and  several  species  do 
not  concentrate.  But  there  are  still  some 
species  for  which  there  Is  not  enough  evi- 
dence, not  enough  data. 

In  1871,  when  there  weren't  many  factories, 
air  pollution  wasn't  a  national  problem;  will 
radioactive  pollution  be  a  problem  when 
there  are  1,000  nuclear  plants  across  the 
country?  No  one  knows  the  answers  to  these 
questions. 

The  mercury  we've  put  in  our  lakes  and 
rivers  will  always  be  there:  we  can't  clean 
It  up.  Lake  Erie  is  dead  and  the  sludge  that 
killed  It  is  too  deep  to  remove.  We've  made 
too  many  mistakes  from  which  we  cannot 
turn  back  the  clock. 

And  we  know  that  those  who  are  urging 
caution,  the  experts  like  Linus  Pauling  and 
the  environmentalists  like  Mike  McCloskey 
of  the  Sierra  Club,  have  little  to  gain  if  the 
limit  is  lowered.  But  many  among  these  who 
say  the  limit  is  sufficiently  low,  who  reassure 
us  there  Is  nothing  to  worry  about,  have  a 
lot  to  gain  by  leaving  the  limit  at  the  higher 
level.  An  extra  two  or  three  million  dollars  on 
the  cost  of  a  nuclear  plant  may  only  slightly 
be  seen  In  the  homeowner's  electrical  bill  but 
It  may  easily  cut  Into  corporate  profits  or 
affect  the  decision  on  whether  or  not  a  power 
plant  can  obtain  the  financial  backing  for 
Its  proposed  plant. 

To  environmentalists,  the  defenders  of 
the  present  AEC  limit  have  a  superficial 
view:  "The  solution  to  pollution  is  dilution," 
they  seem  to  be  saying.  "If  the  radioactivity 
Is  too  high,  mix  it  with  more  water  before 


dumping  it  into  our  rivers.  Any  amount  of 
radioactivity  mixed  v.ith  twice  as  much 
water  will  cut  the  activity  per  gallon  in  half. 

"If  the  gaseous  activity  in  the  exhaust  air 
Is  too  high,  build  the  boundary  fence  a  little 
farther  away  then  the  activity  will  be  diluted 
more  when  it  passes  the  nuclear  plant 
boundary. 

But  a  Scotch  and  Soda,  while  It  doesn't 
taste  as  strong,  contains  Just  as  much  scotch 
as  a  Scotch  on  the  Recks' 

Technically,  it  w-ould  be  simple  for  nuclear 
plants  to  operate  with  a  lower  limit,  lower 
even  than  Gof man's  proposed  level.  Many 
plants  in  fact  routinely  release  only  one  per 
cent  of  the  AEC  limit.  Economics  might  suf- 
fer slightly  but  cost  would  be  passed  on  to 
the  coivsumer.  The  additional  cost  of  a  home- 
owmer's  electricity  would  be  negligible. 

On  the  other  liaud.  Is  it  right  to  hamper 
the  utilities  with  restrictions  that  are  not 
necessary?  No,  it  Is  not  right  but  the  key 
here  Is  that  we  do  not  know  that  It  Is  not 
necessary.  In  the  past,  we  have  always  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  polluter  and  today  we 
are  incapable  of  cleaning  up  the  mess  we 
have  made  and  continue  to  make  at  an  In- 
creasing rate  every  day. 

Maybe  it  is  time  we  gave  our  environment 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

IProm  the  Intermountaln  Observer, 
Dec.  25,  19711 
The  Great  S.alt  Mine  Fiasco — Kansas  Dis- 
posal Site  Proved  To  Be  a  Poor  Bet.  Btrr 
AEC  May  Yet  Lick  the  Radioactive  Waste 
Problem 

(Editor's  note:  This  is  the  second  in  a  series 
of  articles  about  the  impact  of  nuclear  power 
production  on  the  environment.  Tlie  author 
Is  a  nuclear  scientist  at  the  National  Reac- 
tor Testing  Station  in  easterii  Idaho  and  also 
a  director  of  the  Idaho  Environmental  Coun- 
cil.) 

No  significant  Impact  on  the  environment 
resulting  from  either  the  construction  or  op- 
eration of  the  proposed  repository  is  antici- 
pated.— AEC  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment. Radioactive  Waste  Repository.  Lyons. 
Kansas. 

Tlie  overwhelming  sentiment  in  Kansas  is 
to  get  the  AEC  out  of  the  State.  Under  no 
circum.'-.tances  should  the  AEC  be  relied  on  to 
speak  for  the  future  generations  in  Kansas. 
This  project  is  so  bad  that  no  other  state  will 
accept  it.  and  the  people  of  Kansas  are  be- 
glr.nlng  to  get  Information  concerning  the 
pocr  prior  record  of  the  AEC  in  this  area. — 
Ron  Baxter.  Chairman.  Kansas  Sierra  Club. 

(By  Pete  Renault) 

It  takes  about  nine  septllllou  fissions  every 
day.  or  more  than  a  billion  trillion  every 
second,  to  produce  the  power  of  today's  large 
nuclear  reactor.  Even  with  the  atom  as  small 
as  It  Is.  one  might  suspect  these  fissions 
would  prcdiice  a  lot  of  radioactive  waste. 

Most  of  the  waste  of  serious  concern  is 
separated  into  "low-level"  and  "high-level" 
waste,  terms  which  refer  to  the  Intensity  of 
radioactivity  per  unit  volume.  Another  term 
that  !s  used  is  "unrestricted  waste"  and  refers 
to  the  waste  having  concentrations  of  radio- 
activity so  low.  that  it  offers  no  environmen- 
tal threat  or  hazard  based  on  all  available 
I'- formation.  There  are  no  restrictions,  from 
the  radioactivity  standpoint,  on  the  disposal 
of  these  wastes. 

Still  another  type  of  radioactive  waste,  and 
the  one  which  many  consider  the  most  haz- 
ardous, is  "alpha  waste."  the  waste  contain- 
ing small  amounts  of  plutonlum.  Plutonlum 
is  an  extremely  hazardous  material  because  of 
its  radioactivity  and  the  fact  that  on  enter- 
ing the  human  body  it  concentrates  in  the 
bones  and  Is  excreted  very  slowly.  The  time 
for  any  amount  of  plutonlum  to  decay  to  one- 
half  of  its  original  amount  is  24.400  years. 

There  are  two  types  of  "disposal"  methods 
for  radioactive  waste:  (1)  dilution  and  con- 
trolled dispersion  to  the  environment;   and 
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(2)  concentration  and  burial  or  storage. 
High-level  and  alpha  wastes  are  Invariably 
burled  or  stored.  The  term  "high-level"  is 
often  used  to  refer  to  both. 

Although  nuclear  power  plants  are  the 
source  of  nearly  all  the  radioactive  waste 
(some  radioactive  waste  comes  from  the  con- 
centration of  naturally-occurring  radioactive 
atoms  during  the  mining  and  fuel-fabrica- 
tion processes) ,  the  plants  themselves  re- 
lease only  the  tiniest  fraction  of  the  waste 
to  our  environment.  More  than  99.9  i>er  cent 
of  the  radioactivity  generated  by  a  nuclear 
plant  remains  locked  In  the  fuel  elements 
until  they  are  reprocessed  to  restore  a  high 
grade  of  heavy,  fissionable  atoms.  The  end 
product  of  the  reprocessing,  therefore,  makes 
up  most  of  the  radioactive  waste. 

The  problems  associated  with  control  of 
the  low-level  waste  at  the  reprocessing  plant 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  operating  nuclear 
plant.  The  environmental  concern  Is  the 
possible,  long-term,  gradual  effects  on  hu- 
man health  and  our  ecos>-stem.  But  of  even 
greater  concern  Is  the  high-level  and  alpha 
waste. 

We  know  that  these  wastes  contain  the 
potential  to  completely  destroy  or  change  all 
life  as  we  know  it  today.  And  we  know  that 
the  alpha  waste  will  not  completely  decay 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years.  What  we 
do  not  know  is  whether  we  can  adequately 
package  all  this  waste  and  guarantee  that  It 
will  never  escape  into  our  environment. 

The  need  for  a  national  radioactive  waste 
disposal  site,  called  a  "repository"  by  the 
AEC,  has  been  growing  more  critical  every 
year.  A  report  released  two  years  ago  showed 
that  93  million  gallons  of  high-level  liquid 
waste  was  then  stored  at  the  Hanford,  Wash., 
Savannah  River.  S.C,  and  Arco,  Idaho,  sites. 
As  reported  in  this  newspaper  by  A.  Robert 
Smith  last  April,  a  good  deal  of  this  was 
leaking  into  the  ground  from  the  Hanford 
site,  where  most  of  the  waste  was  located. 
As  much  as  227,400  gallons  were  reported  to 
have  leaked  from  10  of  the  49  underground 
storage  tanks  which  did  not  have  provisions 
for  secondary  containment. 

At  the  Savannah  River  plant,  where  17 
million  gallons  were  stored,  leakage  occurred 
from  four  tanks,  but  only  in  one  case  did 
high-level  waste  seep  Into  the  ground.  None 
of  the  1.6  million  gallons  stored  In  Idaho 
leaked. 

The  AEC  has  been  studying  the  problem 
of  permanent  disposal  for  the  high-level 
radioactive  waste  for  many  years.  It  estab- 
lished several  Important  criteria:  The  site 
must  be  in  a  location  that  would  be  stable 
for  a  million  years  or  more  and  would  not  be 
affected  by  earthquakes,  war,  natural  dis- 
asters, or  sabotage.  The  waste  must  not  be 
able  to  come  In  contact  with  man's  water 
supply  or  his  food  chain.  It  must  be  free  of 
surveillance  and  maintenance  and  the  coet 
'must  not  be  prohibitive. 

For  the  past  16  years  the  AEC  has  been 
studying  one  proposal  that  has  appeared  In- 
creasingly more  promising.  It  proposed  to 
bury  the  waste  in  vast  salt  beds  Just  outside 
of  Lyons.  Kansas,  a  town  of  4,300  about  60 
miles  northeast  of  Wichita. 

The  salt  beds  are  located  far  from  the 
earthquake  zones  of  America's  mountainous 
regions  and  are  known  to  have  been  stable 
for  250  million  years.  If  left  undisturbed  by 
man  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
wouldn't  remain  stable  for  another  250  mil- 
lion years,  well  beyond  the  potentially  haz- 
ardous lifetime  of  the  radioactive  waste. 

This  sounded  pretty  good  and  when  the 
AEC  told  of  Its  plan  at  various  international 
meetings,  the  world  was  Impressed — and 
Jealous.  Pew  locations  can  be  found  In  the 
world  with  such  stable  deposits  of  any  sub- 
stance. 

The  AEC  plan  called  for  converting  the  li- 
quid waste  at  the  reprocessing  plants  Into  a 
solid  ceramic  material,  about  one-tenth  the 
liquid  volume,  and  encasing  It  In  stainless 
steel  cylinders  10  feet  long  and  six  Inches  In 
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diameter.  The  cannlsters  would  be  transport- 
ed by  rail  from  reprocessing  centers  In  New 
York  and  Illinois  to  an  abandoned  salt  mine 
near  Lyons  which  would  serve  until  the  year 
2000.  The  cannlsters  would  then  be  lowered 
Into  holes  In  the  floor  of  an  excavated  room 
in  the  mine  1.000  feet  below  the  surface. 

Because  the  decaying  waste  generates  an 
extensive  quantity  of  heat,  20  of  the  cylinders 
In  a  30  by  300  foot  room  would  produce  an 
ambient  temperature  of  400°  P.  The  room 
would  be  back-flUed  with  loose  salt  and 
sealed  off.  Heat  would  cause  the  back-fill  to 
recrystallze  and  flow  plastically,  causing  it 
to  merge  with  the  bedded  salt  thus  sealing  off 
the  waste. 

The  salt  beds  seemed  to  be  the  answer. 
But  the  Kansas  Sierra  Club  and  a  number 
of    other    state    and   citizen    environmental 
groups  didn't  feel  good  about  the  AEC's  pro- 
posal. 

They  discovered  that  a  number  of  test 
holes  had  been  drilled  through  the  salt  beds 
In  search  of  oil  below.  While  most  of  these 
had  been  mapped  and  later  leased,  not  all 
were  recorded.  What  If  ground  water  seeped 
down  through  these  holes  and  dissolved  large 
portions  of  the  salt  below? 

Then  they  discovered  that  the  steel  con- 
tainers In  which  the  high-level  waste  was  to 
be  stored  would  corrode  within  as  little  as 
six  months.  The  combination  of  heat,  salt, 
and  0.5  per  cent  water  naturally  occurring  In 
salt  would  make  short  work  of  the  stainless 
steel.  The  waste  would  then  be  left  as  bare, 
localized  deposits  In  the  salt.  What  If  some- 
thing happened  someday  to  crack  or  dissolve 
the  salt  beds,  maybe  something  In  5,000  years 
that  we  can't  even  Imagine  now? 

The  AEC  replied  that  there  was  no  Inten- 
tion of  ever  relocating  the  waste.  However.  It 
said,  "The  burial  locations  for  each  container 
win  be  accurately  surveyed  and  recorded  so 
that  precise  location  of  the  wastes  will  be 
known.  Retrieval  through  the  use  of  remote- 
ly controlled  automatic  mining  equipment 
would  then  be  possible.  Concepts  for  re- 
trieving the  stored  wastes  will  be  examined." 
The  AEC  didn't  hide  the  fact  that  the  steel 
containers  would  corrode  In  six  months;  It 
Just  was  not  candid  about  It.  And  It  wasn't 
very  candid  about  the  hydraulic  salt  mine 
just  a  few  miles  away  on  the  other  side  of 
Lyons,  either. 

Digging  deeper,  the  concerned  public  dis- 
covered that  the  commercial  mine,  which 
planned  to  continue  Its  operations  for  30  to 
40  more  years,  had  a  tunnel  that  came  with- 
in 1.500  feet  of  a  tunnel  extending  from  the 
AEC  mine.  How  long  would  It  take  water  to 
dissolve  through  the  1,500  feet  of  salt,  thus 
making  It  possible  for  uncontrolled  migration 
of  the  radioactive  waste? 

A  few  months  ago  It  was  reported  public- 
ly that  175.000  gallons  of  water  once  pumped 
down  Into  the  hydraulic  mine  during  a  salt- 
recovery  operation  had  disappeared  Instead 
of  coming  to  the  surface  as  brine.  Neither 
the  AEC  experts  nor  the  mining,  company 
could  explain  where  the  water  had  gone.  Still 
not  known  publicly  as  this  Is  written  Is  that 
the  water-vanishing  Incident  happened  six 
years  ago.  in  1966,  and  the  AEC  has  known 
about  It  since  that  time. 

After  all  this  and  much  more  digging  by 
non-AEC  environmentalists,  the  AEC  Anally 
announced  in  October  that  It  was  having  sec- 
ond thoughts  about  the  Lyons.  Kansas,  dis- 
posal site.  Work  was  stopped  and  the  AEC 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  explaining  Its  ac- 
tion. The  letter  noted  the  possibility  of  flush- 
out  of  the  radioactive  waste  by  the  adjoining 
salt  company's  operations  and  the  fact  that 
the  solution-mining  would  eat  away  at  the 
underground  salt  pillars.  The  AEC  letter  said 
there  is  a  potential  of  "sudden  and  dramatic 
collapse  of  a  fairly  large  area  not  far  from 
the  repository  site,  with  the  formation  of  a 
surface  lake  which  could  be  several  hundred 
feet  deep." 

These,  of  course,  are  not  all  of  the  environ 


mental  impacts  the  AEC  might  have  been 
more  concerned  about.  What  about  all  the 
heat  from  the  decaying  waste — where  does  it 
go?  The  AEC  says  It'll  produce  a  maximum 
temperature  rise  of  1  °  F  at  the  surface  of  the 
site  approximately  800  years  after  burial  and 
a  maximum  rise  of  32°  F  In  an  underground 
stream  285  ft  below  the  site,  also  800  years 
after  burial.  But  the  State  Geological  Survey 
says  a  thermal  explosion  Is  possible  and  that 
faults  In  the  overlying  rocks  could  result. 

The  AEC's  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment, however,  gives  assurance  that  the  ra- 
dioactive wastes  will  remain  safely  locked 
away  from  the  reaches  of  man  for  the  500.000 
to  one  million  years  It  will  take  them  to  de- 
cay. It  begins  with  the  following  Introduc- 
tion: 

No  significant  impact  on  the  environment 
resulting  from  either  the  construction  or 
operation  o/  the  proposed  repository  is  antic- 
ipated. Minor  environmental  effects  antici' 
pated  on  or  below  the  1,000  acre  proposed 
site  as  well  as  those  beyond  the  site  bound- 
aries are  described  below. 

Today  virtually  every  newspaper  In  the 
State  of  Kansas  Is  opposed  to  burial  of  nu- 
clear wastes  In  their  salt  beds  or  are  opposed 
to  It  until  further  studies  can  be  conducted. 
The  Governor  Is  opposed  also  and  has  asked 
that  the  project  be  stopped.  In  the  state  legis- 
lature, 48  members  of  the  House  and  nine 
Senators  have  sponsored  bills  calling  for  the 
Governor,  President  Nixon  and  Congress  to 
reject  the  project. 

Congressman  Joe  Skubltz  of  Pittsburg, 
Kansas,  said,  "How  Ironic  It  Is  for  a  member 
of  Congress  to  find  it  necessary  to  sit  here 
today  and  plead  that  an  agency  of  govern- 
ment not  pollute  the  environment  while  at 
the  same  time  Congress  will  be  asked  to  con- 
sider the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars 
to  clean  up  pollution  that  already  exists. 
How  Ironic  It  Is  to  be  required  to  make  a  case 
against  a  new  kind  of  pollution  so  hazard- 
ous and  so  lethal  that  all  existing  pollution 
seems  almost  Inconsequential." 

But  Congressman  Craig  Hosmer  of  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee,  who  last 
June  told  us  It  would  be  suicidal  to  delay  the 
fast  breeder  reactor,  has  steadfastly  supported 
the  AEC  throughout  the  dialogue  on  the  re- 
pository Issue.  "I  get  the  impression  that  we 
should  never  have  Invented  the  wheel  If  we 
had  thought  about  It  before  hand,"  he  said. 
If  becoming  aware  of  the  facts  Is  disturb- 
ing, that  Is  as  It  should  be.  We  Americans 
are  on  the  verge  of  making  decisions  about 
the  future  of  nuclear  power  that  will  drasti- 
cally affect  the  future  of  man,  either  for 
better  or  worse. 

If  becoming  aware  of  these  facts  causes 
us  to  turn  against  the  AEC  and  nuclear  pow- 
er. If  It  makes  us  want  to  rvish  out  and 
say  stop,  that  would  be  an  unwarranted  re- 
action. We  don't  yet  know  the  whole  story. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  confirm  what  the  AEC 
has  feared  all  along:  "Nuclear  power  Is  too 
complex  for  the  public  to  understand  and 
we  can  better  serve  the  nation  by  deciding 
for  them  what  Is  best  rather  than  scaring 
them  with  the  awesome  possibilities." 

It  appears  now  that  the  AEC  made  some 
poor  decisions  In  regard  to  the  abandoned  salt 
mine  near  Lyons.  But  this  In  Itself  Is  no  rea- 
son to  condemn  the  AEC  nor  is  it  any  reason 
to  abandon  the  concept  of  using  salt  beds 
for  high-level  radioactive  waste  disposal. 
Most  of  the  problems  uncovered  and  made 
public  by  environmentalists  are  unique  to 
the  Lyons  site. 

Some  solution,  however,  must  be  found  for 
the  radioactive  waste.  Like  It  or  not,  and 
whether  or  not  we  keep  It,  nuclear  power  is 
here.  Total  generating  capacity  Is  already 
over  7,000.000  kilowatts  and  In  the  next  year 
or  so,  capacity  will  surpass  that  of  hydro- 
electric power. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  ways  to  dispose 
of  the  radioactive  waste.  We  could  dump  it 
Into  deep  ocean  trenches  where  It  may  even- 
tually disperse.  Increasing  background  levels 
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of  radiation  somewhat.  We  could  send  it  to 
the  sun  by  rocket  or  to  some  safe  orbit  In 
space.  We  could,  through  other  types  of  nu- 
clear reactions,  convert  it  to  safe  non-radio- 
active materials. 

These  are  not  wild  Ideas  but  sound,  tech- 
nical concepts  that  have  been  studied  and 
evaluated.  Taking  Into  consideration  all  the 
desirable  criteria,  none  appear  today  as  prac- 
tical as  burial  in  stable  Earth  locations. 

Overlooked  in  most  of  the  controversy, 
however.  Is  whether  or  not  we  should  even 
try  to  dispose  of  the  waste  now.  Unlike  other 
methods  of  producing  power,  the  AEC  has  so 
far  done  an  outstanding  job  of  controlling 
the  harmful  effects  of  nuclear  power.  We 
know  we  have  the  technology  to  continue 
containing  and  storing  the  waste  safely  for 
30  or  100  more  years.  Who's  to  say  we  will 
never  find  a  beneficial  use  for  the  waste?  We 
Americans,  when  we  want  to  or  are  forced 
to.  have  a  knack  for  finding  ways  to  make 
money  out  of  things  we  once  thought  were 
useless.  And  possibly  in  a  few  years  we  might 
even  find  a  better  solution  for  permanent 
disposal  than  the  salt  mines. 

One  thing  we  should  do,  if  we  decide  to 
wait.  Is  to  put  some  of  the  profits  aside,  pos- 
sibly the  equivalent  cost  of  burial  in  the  salt 
beds.  When  the  ultimate  solution  is  agreed 
to,  we  would  then  not  be  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  new  sources  of  money  as  we  are 
today  In  our  desire  to  clean  up  air  and  water 
pollution. 

The  problem  bothering  environmentalists 
most  about  the  salt-mine  disposal  method, 
Is  the  Irreversible  nature  of  the  decision. 
There  is  no  way  to  guarantee  that  the  poison- 
ous waste  will  never  return  to  man's  living 
environment.  If  we  decide  In  50  or  100  years 
that  we  made  a  mistake  in  burying  the  waste, 
as  we  have  decided  it  was  a  mistake  to  bring 
slaves  to  America,  or  to  annihilate  the  In- 
dians, or  to  fight  a  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  we 
could,  at  some  staggering  cost,  recover  the 
waste.  But  what  If  we  don't  find  out  it  was 
a  mistake  for  a  thousand  years  or  ten  thou- 
sand years? 

The  social  and  environmental  impacts  of 
the  commitment  we  are  now  making  to  nu- 
clear power  are  staggering.  There  is  no  reason 
to  turn  away  from  the  commitment  but  we 
must  examine  the  alternatives  and  make  our 
decisions  with  all  aspects  in  mind.  We  should 
not  let  a  few  technologists  enthusiastic  about 
their  own  proposals,  or  a  few  power  com- 
panies enthusiastic  about  their  profits,  make 
such  far-reaching  decisions  for  all  of  us. 

Most  of  all,  we  must  find  a  path,  taking 
into  consideration  the  present  mess  we  have 
made  of  our  planet,  which  will  give  man  the 
greatest  chance  of  surviving  during  the  next 
few  hundred  years  and  of  preserving  some 
quality  of  life  that  is  desirable.  We  are  not 
doing  that  now  and  the  lack  of  concern  on  the 
part  of  many  of  us  Is  very  disturbing. 

fProm  the  Intermountaln  Observer,  Jan.  1, 
1972] 

The  Search  for  an  Answer  to  the  Water 
Heat  Problem — The  Pxjbhc  Must  Make 
Sure  Nuclear  Power  Does  Not  Settle  for 
the  Cheapest  Way 

(Editor's  note:  This  Is  the  third  In  a  series 
of  four  articles  about  the  Impact  of  nuclear 
power  production  on  the  environment.  The 
author  Is  a  nuclear  scientist  at  the  National 
Reactor  Testing  Station  In  eastern  Idaho  and 
also  a  director  of  the  Idaho  Environmental 
Council.) 

(By  Pete  Renault) 

The  environmental  Impacts  of  nuclear 
power  fall  Into  two  broad  categories:  those 
caused  by  the  release  of  radioactivity  and 
those  caused  by  the  release  of  waste  heat. 

The  Impact  of  released  radioactivity,  if  in- 
deed It  Is  not  adequately  controlled  and  some 
day  becomes  an  Impact,  will  be  long-term  in 
character,  something  that  will  affect  future 
generations.  And  the  impact  will  be  seen  first 


In  a  biological  way,  affecting  our  health  and 
the  health  of  life  around  us.  We  might  see 
it  first  as  a  gradual  Increase  In  the  cancer 
rate,  or  in  infant  mortality,  or  in  the  decline 
of  some  non-human  papulation  as  in  the  case 
of  eagles  declining  because  of  the  effects  of 
DDT  on  eggshells. 

But  the  most  harmful  environmental  Im- 
pact of  nuclear  power.  In  the  coming  years 
at  least,  the  one  that  is  already  changing  our 
quality  of  life  and  the  one  promising  to  be 
the  most  difficult  to  control,  is  the  effect  of 
waste  heat.  And  while  It  is  a  very  real  prob- 
lem of  nuclear  power,  it  Is  not  the  fault  of 
nuclear  power  that  it  Is  a  problem. 

Most  of  the  environmental  effects  of  waste 
heat  t-iday  are  harmful  effects  and  are.  there- 
fore, called  "thermal  pollution"  by  the  critics 
and  ecologlsts.  The  power  companies,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  those  who 
equate  more  power  with  progress  prefer  to 
use  the  term  "thermal  effects,"  partly  to  give 
the  public  a  more  favorable  Image  of  their 
power  plant  and  partly  because  the  waste 
heat  Is  not  always  harmful  or  does  not  have 
to  be  harmful.  But  for  the  next  20  years  or 
so.  It  appears  that  "thermal  pollution"  will 
be  by  far  the  more  accurate  term  to  use. 

The  highest  efficiency  that  most  conven- 
tional fossil-fueled  plants  achieve  is  about 
41  per  cent.  Today's  nuclear  plants,  because 
they  cannot  operate  as  hot  as  conventional 
plants,  have  an  efficiency  of  only  about  30  per 
cent.  This  means  that  70  per  cent,  or  nearly 
three  fourths,  of  all  the  energy  produced  by 
nuclear  reactors  Is  thrown  away — dumped 
into  our  environment  as  waste  heat. 

Thirty  per  cent  versus  41  per  cent  doesn't 
appear  too  bad  and  nuclear  power  proponents 
are  quick  to  point  out  that  what  ecologlsts 
and  environmentalists  are  calling  "thermal 
pollution"  has  been  around  for  a  long  time. 
Technically,  they  aren't  lying  and  most  en- 
vironmentalists, not  trained  In  the  dialogue 
of  British  thermal  units  and  thermal  effi- 
ciencies, find  it  hard  to  rebut  their  argu- 
ment. But  looking  at  the  facts  m  perspective 
yields  a  different  picture. 

A  typical  size  for  electrical  generating 
plants  in  the  next  few  years,  whether  nu- 
clear or  conventional,  is  one  million  kilo- 
watts. Plants  two  and  three  times  larger  are 
being  built,  but  the  one  million  size  will  be 
more  or  less  standard. 

In  order  to  generate  one  million  kilowatts, 
a  nuclear  plant,  because  of  the  30  per  cent 
efficiency,  mtist  produce  3.333.000  kilowatts 
of  heat.  A  conventional  plant,  with  41  per 
cent  efficiency,  must  produce  2,440,000  kUo- 
watts  of  heat  to  generate  the  same  amount 
of  electricity.  Looking  at  the  difference  be- 
tween the  total  heat  produced  and  the  elec- 
trical output,  one  can  see  that  the  waste  heat 
Is  2,333,000  kUowatts  for  the  nuclear  plant 
and  1.440,000  kilowatts  for  the  conventional 
plant.  Today's  nuclear  plants,  therefore, 
waste  about  893,000  kilowatts,  or  a  full  60 
per  cent,  more  heat  than  the  conventional 
plants. 

Looked  at  this  way,  today's  nuclear  plant 
is  by  far  the  bigger  thermal  poUutea-. 

What  really  bothers  environmentalists 
and  professional  ecologlsts,  however.  Is  not 
just  the  mucl<  greater  thermal  pollution  po- 
tential of  nuclear  plante,  but  the  growth  of 
all  thermal  pollution. 

Our  present  consumption  of  electricity  Is 
growing  at  the  rate  of  9.25  per  cent  per  year, 
completely  doubling  every  7.8  years.  And  use 
has  been  accelerating  during  the  p>€kst  10 
years  with  no  sign  of  leveUng  off  soon. 

"Doubling  every  7.8  years"  sounds  Innocent 
enough  and  to  some  it  even  has  the  sound  of 
prosperity.  But  to  those  who  spend  their 
lives  studying  the  balance  of  nature  and  see 
how  thermal  pollution  is  already  affecting 
our  quality  of  life,  this  doubling  rate  Is  an 
awesocne  and  frightening  statistic.  It  should 
frighten  us  all. 

In  any  one  doubling  period,  the  growth 
quantity — be  it  energy,  population,  or  the 


amoiuit  of  land  covered  by  highways — tn- 
creases  by  an  amount  equal  to  its  growth 
during  its  entire  past  history.  By  late  1979. 
therefore,  only  7.8  years  from  now,  we  must 
Install  as  much  electrical  generating  capabil- 
ity as  we  have  Installed  In  all  our  previous 
history. 

Our  present  electrical  generating  capacity 
in  the  United  States  is  about  362,770.000 
kilowatts  and  Is  growing  at  the  rate  of  2.6 
million  kilowatts  every  month.  By  January 
1982,  if  we  continue  at  the  present  rate  of 
growth,  our  capacity  will  be  878,700.000  kilo- 
watts and  growing  at  the  rate  of  6.5  million 
kilowatts  per  month. 

By  comparison,  the  generating  capacity  of 
the  entire  state  of  Idaho  Is  approximately 
1.9  million  kilowatts,  or  only  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  present  monthly  growth  rate  of 
the  nation. 

The  dty  of  Idaho  Palls  normally  consumes 
about  40,000  kilowatts  and  on  a  "recent  cold 
day  established  a  new  record  of  51.000  kilo- 
watts. Our  nation  is  presently  Installing  an 
average  of  51,000  kilowatts  of  new  generating 
capacity  every  14.3  hours.  In  ten  years,  we 
will  be  Installing  that  much  new  capacity 
every  5.7  hours  If  the  trend  continues. 

This  growth,  in  the  Northwest  alone,  is 
going  to  cost  us  an  average  of  92,500.000  per 
day,  every  day,  for  the  next  20  years,  just  to 
provide  new  generation  and  transmission 
facilities — an  investment  of  $21  billion  by  the 
end  of  1991. 

Already  the  cooling  water  needed  to  cool 
the  steam  condensers  of  today's  generating 
plants  adds  up  to  2,300  billion  gallons  per 
day.  an  amount  of  water  equal  to  twice  the 
dally  runoff  of  the  entire  nation.  Most  of  this 
is  used  as  "once-through"  cooling  and  is  re- 
turned Immediately  to  the  nearby  river  or 
water  source  from  which  it  is  taken  and  is 
available  for  use  again  further  on  down- 
stream. But  about  60  billion  gallons  per  day 
Is  lost  as  evaporation  and  not  returned.  For 
all  uses,  the  United  States  is  today  consum- 
ing about  310  billion  gallons  per  dav  or  about 
26  per  cent  of  its  entire  dally  runoff. 

Obviously,  when  we're  using  such  substan- 
tial fractions  of  all  there  is,  we  cannot  con- 
tinue with  the  doubling  process  very  long. 

By  the  year  2000,  when  the  majority  of 
today's  population  will  still  be  under  55 
years  of  age,  the  waste  heat  from  power  gen- 
erating plants,  If  we  were  to  follow  the  pres- 
ent trend,  would  be  18  times  what  It  Is  today. 
Eighteen  times  the  60  billion  gallons  per  day 
we  are  now  using  is  more  than  all  the  water 
available  in  the  United  States  for  all  uses. 

There  are  three  principle  ways  for  a  power 
plant  installation  to  rid  Itself  of  the  waste 
heat:  1)  dumping  it  directly  into  the  nearest 
river,  lake  or  bay;  2)  dumping  it  Into  the 
atmosphere  through  a  specially  designed 
"wet  cooling  tower":  and  3)  dumping  It 
into  the  atmosphere  by  use  of  a  special  "cool- 
ing pond." 

The  cheapest,  and  the  most  environmen- 
tally threatening  to  the  Northwest,  is  the 
direct  dumping  to  the  nearest  source  of 
fresh  water. 

A  typical  one-milllon-kllowatt  power  plant, 
dumping  Its  waste  heat  Into  a  river  carrying 
a  flow  of  3.000  cubic  feet  per  second  (cfs), 
win  raise  the  temperature  of  the  river  by 
about  10  degrees  Fahrenheit.  It  may  take 
several  miles  for  the  water  to  return  to  its 
natural  temperature. 

By  comparison,  the  minimum  allowable 
flow  downstream  of  the  proposed  Teton  Dam, 
If  bunt,  will  be  300  cfs.  The  minimum  allow- 
able flow  of  the  Middle  Snake  In  Hells  Can- 
yon, one  of  America's  mightiest  rU'ers.  is 
5.000  cfs. 

Since  water  above  93  degrees  is  uninhabi- 
table for  all  flshes  in  the  U.S.  except  certain 
southern  species.  It  wouldn't  take  many 
plants  dumping  their  heat  into  Idaho  streams 
before  our  trout  and  salmon  began  to  dis- 
appear. 

Although    temperatures    above   a    certain 
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level  would  cause  direct  fish  kills  (the  lethal 
limit  for  trout  is  75-77  F),  thermal  dis- 
charges well  below  the  limit  can  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  aquatic  life.  Higher  than 
normal  temperatures  can  adversely  affect  a 
fish's  metabolism,  respiration  and  heartbeat. 
This  results  in  a  greater  need  for  oxygen 
while,  at  the  same  time,  dissolved  oxygen 
content  in  the  water  Is  decreasing.  The  com- 
bined effect  is  often  detrimental. 

As  the  water  temperature  is  changed  ab- 
normaUy.  the  entire  food  chain  Is  thrown  out 
of  balance.  Reduction  in  supply  of  a  living 
organism  that  Is  part  of  the  food  chain  of 
a  fish  species  may  lead  to  the  depletion  of 
that  species.  Often  the  elimination  of  one 
species  is  following  by  the  establishment  of 
an  undesirable  species. 

Not  surprisingly,  flsh  activity  slows  down  at 
high  temperatures.  .At  a  water  temperature 
of  63°F,  trout  will  slow  down  In  pursuing 
food;  at  70''P,  they  are  incapable  of  pursuing 
food.  Preferred  environmental  temperature 
for  trout  is  about  58'P. 

Effects  on  reproduction  can  be  adverse 
also.  The  temperature  requirements  for 
spawning  are  usually  much  more  limited 
tiian  for  advilt  survival.  For  example,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion recommends  a  maximum  temperature  of 
48  °P  for  the  spawning  of  lake  trout  and 
about  SS'P  for  other  species  of  trout.  The 
Oregon  Game  Conmiisslon  states  that  a  rise 
of  5.4'F  in  the  Columbia  River  could  be  dis- 
astrous for  the  eggs  of  the  Chinook  salmon. 
While  thermal  discharges  near  a  lake  shore 
tend  to  disrupt  spawning  areas  and  kill  eggs, 
thermal  discharges  Into  a  river  or  reservoir 
Impose  a  thermal  block  that  prevents  flsh 
from  reachi;ig  the  spawning  areas. 

Misratlnp  salmo:.  for  example,  which  do 
not  feed  during  migration,  will  tend  to 
avoid  the  thermal  block,  become  confused, 
and  die  without  ever  reaching  the  spawning 
beds.  Those  that  do  pass  the  thermal  block 
expend  an  excessive  amount  of  body  fuel  due 
to  increa.sed  metabolic  rates  in  the  higher 
temperature  water  and  may  not  have  suf- 
ficient energy  to  reach  the  spawning  area. 

These  are  only  part  of  the  adverse  effects 
that  might  occur  from  large-scale  thermal 
discharges.  Changes  in  algae  species  could 
eventually  lead  to  eutrophlcatlon.  as  in  Lake 
Erie.  Because  flsh  are  very  sensitive  to  sud- 
den, and  rapid  temperature  changes,  especial- 
ly a  temperature  drop,  the  sudden  shutdown 
of  8  power  plar.t  would  have  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  flsh  In  the  vicinity  of  the  dis- 
charge. 

In  all  this  discussion.  It  Is  important  to 
remember  that  it  Is  really  the  more  subtle, 
ecological  effects  of  thermal  discharges  that 
must  be  studied,  effects  which  may  occur  to 
the  life  processes  In  a  body  of  water  over 
several  years. 

Getting  rid  of  the  waste  heat  from  power 
plants  by  the  use  of  wet  cooling  towers 
employs  the  principle  of  removing  heat  by 
evaporation.  The  heated  effluent  Is  discharged 
Into  a  high  tower  (400  to  500  ft.)  with  slop- 
I'le  sides;  as  the  water  falls  in  a  thin  film 
over  a  series  of  baffles  It  Is  exposed  to  the 
air  rising  through  the  tower  and  Is  cooled 
by  evaporation.  Most  of  the  water,  cooled  by 
up  to  20=F.  collects  in  the  basin  below  the 
to*er  and  is  pumped  back  to  the  power  plant 
condensers. 

The  main  drawback  is  the  amount  of  water 
lost  to  the  atmosphere.  The  towers  for  a  typi- 
cal one-mllUon-kilowatt  plant  would  eject 
as  much  as  20.000  to  25,000  gallons  per  min- 
ute of  evaporated  water  or  ahout  30,000--40.- 
000  acre  feet  per  year.  A  series  of  these 
plants  In  Idaho,  while  losses  would  likely  be 
somewhat  less  because  of  the  cooler  climate 
and  lower  water  temperature,  would  be  lit- 
tle different  from  full-scale  water  diversion 
to  other  states. 

While  alleviating  problems  associated  with 
thermal  pollution,  this  high  rate  of  evapora- 
tion  would   raise   the   humidity   of  our  dry 


mountain  air,  something  we  who  love  Idaho's 
climate  should  not  consider  lightly.  Extreme 
fogging  would  occur  during  periods  of  tem- 
perature inversion,  making  visibility  difficult, 
causing  icy  roads  during  cold  weather,  and 
possibly  raising  auto  Insurance  rates. 

Other  problems  would  likely  be  caused  by 
the  tons  of  chemicals  added  to  the  cooling 
water  to  control  hardness,  algae  and  scale 
buildup,  etc.,  in  both  the  cooling  tower  and 
the  condenser.  This  writer  doesn't  know  what 
effect  these  chemicals  would  have  on  the 
surrounding  environment  except  that  a  large 
portion  would  be  carried  into  the  atmosphere 
by  the  evaporating  water  while  most  would 
eventually  be  dumped  back  to  the  nearby 
source  of  water  that  is  used  to  replace  evap- 
oration losses. 

Another  way  to  get  rid  of  the  waste  heat 
Is  to  use  artificial  lakes  or  "cooling  ponds." 
Size  of  the  ponds,  a  principle  drawback, 
would  be  1.000  to  2.000  acres.  A  2,000-acre 
pond  would  be  one  mile  wide  by  three  miles 
long,  a  few  feet  deep  at  one  end  and  sloping 
to  a  depth  of  50  feet  at  the  other  end.  Water 
for  coolii:g  would  be  drawn  from  the  deep 
end  and  the  warm  water  discharged  at  the 
shallow  end. 

A  steady  inflow  of  water  would  be  required 
to  replace  evaporation  but  losses  would  be 
somewhat  less  than  that  for  the  cooling  tow- 
ers. Fog  In  cold  weather  would  be  a  problem 
as  In  the  case  of  the  cooling  towers.  Chemical 
addition  to  the  atmosphere  would  not  be  a 
problem  but  buildup  in  the  artiflcial  lake 
would  be. 

Power  plant  propojients  are  proud  of  their 
artiflcial  lakes.  Where  only  a  small  meander- 
ing stream  might  exist,  they  move  in  with 
bulldozers  and  before  long  they  have  a  "lake." 
The  "lake"  is  stocked  with  warm-water  flsh, 
boat-ramps  are  installed,  "campsites"  are 
constructed — benefits  abound.  Soon  the  pow- 
er plant  is  said  to  have  a  "positive  environ- 
mental impact." 

Speaking  about  the  benefits  of  these  ponds 
In  Coeur  d'Alene  recently,  a  nuclear-power 
company  executive  said.  "Whereas  this  new 
lake  will  create  a  fishing  and  recreation  re- 
source where  none  now  exists  I  have  yet  to 
see  anyone  catch  a  bass — or  water  ski — or 
take  a  swim — or  camp  overnight  in  a  cooling 
tower." 

Hf  said  this  in  Idaho,  only  150  feet  from 
the  shores  of  Lake  Coeur  d'Alene. 

While  the  problem  of  waste  heat  presents 
a  \ery  dark  picture  for  the  years  ahead.  It 
would  not  serve  the  purpose  of  this  discus- 
sion to  leave  the  Impression  that  things  are 
totally  black.  There  are  environmentally- 
acceptable  ways  to  get  rid  of  the  waste  heat. 
For  large  povver  plants  o'l  the  coast,  -..here 
much  of  the  power  will  be  needed,  it  aopears 
that  the  heat  from  a  limited  number  ol 
plants  can  be  discharged  to  the  ocean  with 
negligible  adverse  effects,  provided  of  course, 
it  Is  di.-ipersed  in  a  careful  manner. 

For  plants  located  Inland,  a  method  having 
no  apparent  adverse  effect  would  be  through 
the  use  of  dry  cooling  towers  which  avoid 
evaporation  and  chemical  release  to  the  en- 
vir')nment.  The  hot  water  is  channt'^d 
through  tubing  that  is  exposed  to  an  air 
flow,  and  gives  up  its  heat  to  the  air  much 
the  same  as  an  automobile  radiator.  A  few 
dry  cooling  towors  have  been  built  and  put 
into  operation  in  Europe  but  dry  towers  are 
expensive.  Wet  cooling  towers  typically  run 
6  to  10  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  a  power 
plant  and  dry  cooling  towers  cost  two  to  three 
times  as  mu-?h  as  the  wet  towers.  There  Is 
little  talk  of  using  dry  cooling  towers  In  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Still  another  way  to  get  rid  of  waste  heat  Is 
to  use  it  in  same  beneficial  way  and  numer- 
ous proposals  are  currently  being  considered 
One  of  the  most  promising  uses  appears  to 
be  for  the  desalination  of  ocean  water.  Irri- 
gation or  drinking  water  for  a  city  could  be 
supplied  from  such  a  plant.  Extensive  re- 
search has  been  done  In  this  area  and  It  ap- 


pears desalination  as  a  use  of  waste  heat  li 
on  the  verge  of  becoming  economical. 

One  potential  use  in  the  Northwest  might 
be  for  warm-water  irrigation.  The  Intent  here 
would  be  to  lengthen  the  spring  and  fall 
growing  seasons  or  to  even  keep  the  ground 
warm  all  year  round,  thereby  Increasing  the 
number  of  crops  harvested  each  year.  An- 
other possibility  might  be  greenhouse  heat- 
ing. By  extending  the  growing  season  and 
providing  a  hot,  moist  environment,  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  very  large  quantities  of  vegetables 
could  be  raised. 

Aquaculture  is  still  another  much  talked 
about  use.  In  England,  three  times  the  nor- 
mal shrimp  production  has  been  obtained  in 
the  warmed  water  near  one  nuclear  power 
plant.  Experiments  on  Long  Island  and  in 
Maine  have  indicated  increased  growth  rates 
and  yields  of  oysters  and  lobsters  with  con- 
trolled, wanned  water.  By  using  warm  water 
throughout  the  year,  it  is  estimated  that 
yields  of  catfish  of  5,000  to  10,000  pounds  per 
acre  can  be  expected.  Aquaculture  is,  in  fact, 
a  promising  potential  use  for  the  waste  heat 
and  maybe  some  day  a  prime  source  of  food 
and  protein. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  these  promising 
possibilities  are  only  in  the  preliminary  study 
stage  at  the  present  time  and  even  the  most 
optimistic  studies  do  not  envision  nearly 
enough  uses  for  the  quantities  of  waste  heat 
we  can  expect.  The  most  economical  solu- 
tion for  getting  rid  of  the  waste  heat  is  still 
to  dump  It  Into  the  surrounding  environ- 
ment as  simply  and  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
Unless  the  public  deniands  that  a  better  solu- 
tion be  found,  that's  going  to  mean  adverse 
environmental  effects. 

For  us  in  the  Northwest,  who  still  enjoy  a 
large  share  of  unaltered,  high-quality  en- 
vironment, the  prospects  of  this  waste  heat 
present  a  sad  picture.  We  are  going  to  see  the 
artificial  cooling  ponds  stocked  with  bass  and 
catfish  while  our  trout  and  salmon  streams 
grow  fewer  and  fewer;  and  we  are  going  to 
see  the  fog-making  cooling  towers  that  ice 
up  our  highways  and  raise  the  local  hu- 
midity. And  our  grandchildren  will  probably 
learn  to  accnpt  them  a3  a  way  of  life. 

There  Is  little  we  can  do  to  stop  the  near- 
term  growth  of  electrical  power,  short  of  a 
major  disaster.  Population  control  mav  help 
for  the  year  2000  and  beyond,  if  we  act  soon, 
but  not  for  the  next  two  or  three  doubling 
periods.  The  people  who  are  going  to  want 
all  this  power  are  already  here.  We  could.  If 
enough  people  become  aware  In  time,  and 
cared,  insist  on  the  more  costly  environ- 
mental safeguards  but  our  past  history  with 
dams  and  conventional  power  plants  gives 
little  room  for  optimism. 

The  environmental  Imoact  of  thermal 
power  plants,  both  nuclear  and  conventional, 
will  affect  our  lives  greatly  In  the  next  few 
years.  Neglecting  the  strip  mines  and  oU 
slicks;  the  hazy,  acid  air;  the  threat  of  re- 
leased radioactivity;  power  lines  across  sacred 
Indian  lands;  and  much  more;  the  environ- 
mental Impact  of  thermal  pollution  alone  Is 
going  to  change  our  lives.  Most  of  the 
changes  we  are  not  going  to  like. 


fProm  the  Intermountaln  Observer. 
Jan.  8.  19721 

The  Fast  Breeder — Least  of  the  Evils? — 
Technology  and  Profits  Are  Calling  the 
Shots  Now.  Btrr  Public  Must  Weigh  the 
Facts  and  Decide 

(Editor's  note:  This  is  the  last  of  a  series 
of  four  articles  about  the  Impact  of  nuclear 
power  production  on  the  environment.  The 
writer,  an  environmentalist.  Is  also  a  nuclear 
scientist  for  Argonne  National  Laboratory  at 
the  Nuclear  Reactor  Testing  Station  In  east- 
ern Idaho.  The  views  he  expresses  cannot  be 
assumed  to  reflect  those  of  his  employer. 
For  back  cooies  or  reprints  of  the  series, 
write  The  Intermountaln  Observer.) 

Our  best  hope  today  for  meeting  the  na- 
tion's growing  demand  for  economical  clean 
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energy  lies  with  the  fast  breeder  reactor. 
Because  of  its  highly  efficient  tise  of  nuclear 
fuel,  the  breeder  reactor  could  extend  the 
life  of  our  natural  uranium  fuel  supply 
from  decades  to  centtirlea  with  far  less  Im- 
pact on  the  environment  than  the  power 
plants  which  are  operating  today. — President 
Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Environmentalists  have  also  been  raising 
questions  that  transcend  the  Issues  involved 
in  individual  plants.  The  question  has  been 
raised,  by  Michael  McCloskey  of  the  Sierra 
Club  among  others,  whether  our  society  for 
environmental  reasons  viewed  broadly  ought 
not  curb  Its  appetite  for  energy  and  for 
electrical  power.  It  is  a  legitimate  social 
question.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  question 
whether  neon  signs  or  even  air  conditioning 
are  essential  Ingredients  in  the  American 
way  of  life.  More  fundamentally,  It  Is  not 
unthinkable  to  Inquire  whether  energy  pro- 
duction should  be  determined  solely  In  re- 
sponse to  market  demand. — Dr.  James  R. 
Schleslnger,  chairman,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

If  we  think  ahead  realistically  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  conditions  that 
face  us  In  the  decat^es  ahead,  the  breeder 
takes  on  a  new  signlficanoe.  It  becomes  far 
more  than  a  technology  designed  to  pro- 
vide Incremental  Improvements  in  our  so- 
cial and  economic  system.  In  a  world  of  nat- 
ural resources  being  rapidly  depleted  and 
degraded,  of  an  environment  perhaps  being 
irreversibly  stressed  and  of  societies  com- 
mitted to  raise  the  quality  of  life  of  their 
peoples,  such  an  energy  system  could  perhaps 
be  a  key  to  ultimate  survival. — Commission- 
er William  O.  Doub,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

(By  Pete  Renault) 

The  liquid  metal  fast-breeder  reactor,  or 
LMPBR,  Is  really  not  very  different  from  any 
other  nuclear  reactor.  It  Is  a  fission  reactor, 
like  all  other  nuclear  reactors  In  the  coun- 
try today,  deriving  Its  power  from  the  heat 
of  the  split  atom  and  using  the  heat  to 
produce  steam  which  drives  a  turbogenera- 
tor. It  does,  however,  have  several  Impor- 
tant differences. 

The  term  "liquid  metal"  refers  to  the  fact 
that  a  liquid  metal,  like  mercury  Is  used  as 
the  primary  reactor  coolant.  The  primary 
coolant  Is  simply  the  fluid  which  passes 
through  the  reactor  and  enables  the  heat  of 
fission  to  be  collected  and  transferred  to 
the  boiler  where  the  steam  Is  produced. 
Some  reactors  In  use  today  are  gas-cooled 
but  most  are  light-water  thermal  reactors 
meaning  that  ordinary  water  Is  vised  as  the 
primary  coolant.  Use  of  a  liquid  metal,  usual- 
ly .'!odiitm  which  Is  molten  above  208*  F  and 
weighs  about  as  much  as  water,  makes 
It  possible  to  operate  the  reactor  at  a  much 
higher  temperature,  thereby  Improving  the 
thermal   efficiency   of   the   whole   system. 

The  term  "fast"  Implies  nothing  about  the 
speed  of  the  reactor  but  rather  refers  to  the 
fact  that  it  operates  on  fast,  high-energy 
neutrons  rather  than  slow,  or  thermal,  neu- 
trons. (Hence  fast  reactor  as  opF>o6ed  to 
thermal  reactor.)  Neutrons,  remember,  are 
one  of  the  subatomic  particles  that  make  up 
all  atoms  and  keep  the  fission  process  going 
by  bombarding  and  breaking  up  the  heavy, 
uranium  and  plutonltim  atoms. 

The  use  of  fast  neutrons  makes  it  possible 
for  "breeding"  to  take  place. 

The  only  fissionable  material  occurring  In 
nature  Is  uranlum-235,  the  lighter  of  the  two 
uranltmi  metals.  UranIum-238  makes  up  903 
out  of  every  one  thousand  naturally-occur- 
ring uranium  atoms  and  Is  not  a  fissionable 
material.  Nearly  all  reactors  today  use 
uranium  enriched  In  the  lighter,  uranlimi- 
235  component.  The  enrichment  procees  re- 
quires vast  amotints  of  energy  and  leaves  a 
lot  of  waste.  It  Is  not  very  different  from 
using  only  a  rare  species  of  some  tree,  and 
only  In  a  certain  size,  to  fuel  a  wood  fire. 
Obviously,  it  Is  not  a  very  efficient  way  to 


use  uranlimi.  Nuclear  engineers  and  scien- 
tists have  long  been  searching  for  a  way  to 
use  the  more  plentiful  uranlum-238. 

As  nature  would  have  It,  uranlum-238, 
when  bombarded  with  fast  neutrons,  under- 
goes a  nuclear  change  and  eventually  decays 
to  Plutonium,  a  fissionable  material  which 
does  not  occur  naturally.  By  putting  a 
"blanket"  of  uranl\ma-238  around  a  "core"  of 
uramum-23B  fuel,  enough  fissionable  plu- 
tonlum  can  be  recovered  from  the  blanket 
(over  a  period  of  about  20  years)  to  more 
than  replace  the  original  uranliun-235  fuel. 
Technologists  refer  to  this  process  as  "breed- 
ing" and  widely  publicize  the  fact  that  "a 
breeder  reactor  can  produce  more  fuel  than 
it  consumes." 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  fast  breeder  re- 
actor Is  one  of  the  man's  most  Ingenious 
developments.  It  eliminates  the  need  to  use 
large  amounts  of  energy  to  concentrate  the 
rare  uranlum-235.  It  eliminates  the  wasting 
of  more  than  99  per  cent  of  all  naturally- 
occurring  uranium,  and  It  extends  the  poten- 
tial lifetime  for  nuclear  reactors  as  a  soiuxe 
of  energy  from  about  300  years  to  about  30,- 
000  years.  " 

The  fast  breeder  has  a  number  of  environ- 
mental advantages,  too,  advantages  which 
many  environmentalists  have  not  been  recog- 
nizing. Allowing  more  efficient  use  of  the 
natural  resource  Is  of  course  one.  Another 
Important  advantage  Is  the  higher  operating 
temperature  made  possible  by  the  llquld- 
metal  coolant.  This  results  In  a  much  higher 
operating  efficiency  for  the  whole  plant,  as 
high  as  today's  conventional,  fossil-fuel 
plants,  and  thereby  reduces  thermal  pollu- 
tion greatly.  Still  another  advantage  is  the 
fact  that  the  release  of  radioactive  effiuents  Is 
much  more  easily  controlled.  President 
Nixon,  in  fact,  has  directed  the  AEC  to  design 
fast  reactors  such  that  no  radioactive  efflu- 
ents will  be  emitted  and  steps  have  already 
been  taken  to  reduce  such  effluents  from  ex- 
perimental breeder  reactors  to  zero. 

But  the  always-pessimistic  environmen- 
talists are  looking  at  the  bad  points  of  the 
LMPBR  rather  than  the  much-publicized 
good  ix)ints.  As  usual,  they  are  about  the  only 
ones  that  are.  And  while  Congressman  Craig 
Hosmer,  the  power  companies,  and  many 
other  nuclear  power  enthusiasts,  prefer  to 
write  them  off  as  "extremists",  "disaster 
merchants",  and  "soothsayers  of  doom",  this 
fast-reactor  technologist  finds  a  lot  of  Justi- 
fication for  their  pessimism! 

Plutonium,  remember,  is  the  extremely 
hazardous  material  that  collects  in  the  bones, 
causing  cancer,  leukemia,  and  half-a-dozen 
other  diseases,  and  takes  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  years  to  decay.  If  this  plutonium  is 
not  contained  and  kept  away  from  man  and 
his  life  processes,  it  could  make  Earth  un- 
inhabitable. If  we  follow  the  course  that 
President  Nixon  has  set  for  us.  we  can  ex- 
pect, In  30  years  or  so,  to  be  producing  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  plutonium  annually. 

Can  we  contain  all  this  plutonium  and 
keep  It  away  from^  man's  environment  for 
half  a  million  yearsT  We've  never  done  any- 
thing like  It  before,  of  course.  The  Pharoahs 
did  a  pretty  good  Job  with  their  pyramids, 
keeping  things  out  of  man's  reach  for  25 
centuries  or  so.  We've  done  a  pretty  good  Job 
of  containing  our  gold  at  Fort  Knox  for  100 
years  or  so.  And  we've  done  a  pretty  good 
Job  for  the  last  30  years  of  keeping  our 
weapons,  some  of  which  are  Just  as  harmful 
as  the  plutonium  from  nuclear  reactors,  from 
adversely  affecting  the  environment.  But  half 
a  million  years  is  a  lot  longer  than  30  or  100 
years  or  25  centuries. 

One  way  in  which  some  of  this  plutonium 
might  escape  Into  our  living  environment  Is 
through  the  consequences  of  a  major  nuclear 
reactor  accident. 

No  one  knows  how  severe  the  consequences 
could  be  because  we  do  not  yet  know  what 
the  worst  possible  accident  is.  A  number  of 
irresponsible  Journalists  and  nuclear-power 


critics  have  given  the  Impression  that  a 
nuclear  reactor  can  explode  like  am  atomic 
bomb  but  this  Is  Impossible.  A  nuclear  re- 
actor cannot  explode  because  the  fuel  Is  too 
dilute.  Just  as  dynamite  or  gunpowder,  if 
we  mixed  it  with  the  right  amount  of  sand, 
might  burn  but  would  be  too  dilute  to  ex- 
plode. 

The  question  of  what  the  worst  possible 
nuclear  reactor  accident  might  be  has  been 
studied  and  researched  since  before  the  first 
experimental  reactor  was  conceived  on  a 
drawing  board.  The  AEC  has  probably  spent 
more  effort  on  this  aspect,  trying  to  deter- 
mine the  ultimate  consequences,  and  de- 
signing reactors  to  prevent  such  accidents, 
than  any  other  government  agency  has  ever 
spent  on  any  other  concern  relating  to  public 
safety. 

Some  scientists  think  the  worst  possible 
accident  would  be  one  in  which  the  reactor 
temperature  Increases  rapidly  and  uncontrol- 
lably, causing  the  primary  coolant,  or  pos- 
sibly even  the  fuel  Itself,  to  boll,  flash  to 
vapor,  and  eventually  make  the  reactor  blow 
Itself  apart  much  as  a  pressure  cooker  might 
blow  apart  if  it  becomes  too  hot.  If  this 
thermal  "explosion"  was  gr?at  enough  to 
eject  fuel  components  through  the  struc- 
ture of  the  building  which  contained  the 
reactor,  the  surrounding  area  would  be  cm- 
tamlnated  and  people  in  the  area  might  be 
killed. 

Whatever  the  worst  possible  nuclear  re- 
actor accident  is,  this  environmental  writer 
does  not  believe  It  belongs  In  a  discussion  on 
the  environmental  aspects  of  nuclear  po.ver. 

The  probability  of  such  accidents  happen- 
ing Is  so  low,  or  can  be  made  so  low^,  that 
they  win  only  happen  very  Infrequently.  In- 
frequent reactor  accidents,  and  we  believe 
they  can  be  kept  to  one  serious  accident 
every  100  years  or  so,  are  not  going  to  alter 
our  environment  or  adversely  affect  our  eco- 
system. 

When  we  discuss  the  environmental  ef- 
fects of  automobiles,  we  do  not  discuss  the 
50,000  lives  that  are  lost  annually.  When  we 
discuss  the  environmental  effects  of  air- 
planes, we  do  not  concern  ourselves  with  the 
threat  of  two  Boeing  747's  colliding  over  the 
Rose  Bowl  during  half-time  on  New  Year's 
Day.  The  risk  is  there,  of  course,  but  we 
look  at  It  as  a  safety  problem  rather  than 
an  environmental  problem  and  we  try  to  re- 
duce the  risk  as  much  as  technology  will  al- 
low us,  and  then  we  accept  It  as  a  way  ol 
life. 

We  may  be  wrong,  of  course;  the  serious 
accidents  could  happen  every  year  or  two. 
If  this  occurs,  then  the  plutonium  and 
radioactivity  leaking  to  the  environment 
woiild  create  an  ecological  problem.  But 
based  on  what  we  know,  we  Just  don't  think 
this  Is  a  real  threat.  Many  critics  of  nuclear 
pKDwer  do  not  agree  with  tis. 

There  are  other  more  probable  ways  by 
which  plutonium  might  escape  and  con- 
taminate our  environment.  If  the  time 
comes  when  our  electrical  power  comes  main- 
ly from  the  LMFBR,  we  will  have  thousands 
of  shipments  of  plutonium  In  transit  at  any 
time,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  shipments 
each  year.  With  so  much  plutonium  In  tran- 
sit and  In  inventory,  can  we  be  sure  that 
there  will  be  an  acceptably  low  numt>er  of 
accidents  In  which  plutonium  is  per- 
manently lost? 

And  what  about  the  possibility  of  diversion 
by  criminal  or  alien  forces?  Although  pluto- 
nium for  reactors  Is  too  dilute  to  explode.  It 
can  be  concentrated  and  used  to  make  bombs 
and  we  therefore  have  to  face  the  possibility 
that  some  unfriendly  party  will  be  willing  to 
pay  a  high  price  to  gain  access  to  it.  Can  we 
prevent  all  this  material  from  getting  i'.to 
Irresponsible  hands? 

We  are  a  pretty  responsible  nation  and 
It  is  likely  that  we  can  do  a  pretty  good  job 
of  preventing  plutonium  from  contaminating 
the  environment.  But  if  we  develop  the  last 
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breeder,  other  nations  will  follow  suit.  Can 
we  expect  them  to  be  as  concerned  about  the 
environment  as  we  are? 

Another  aspect  of  the  fast  breeder  that 
we  might  be  concerned  about  to  the  efTect 
on  radioactive  waste.  We  already  know  that 
the  permanent  storage  of  nuclear  reactor 
waste  Is  a  serious  environmental  problem. 
Win  the  fast  breeder  make  the  problem 
worse? 

In  a  sense,  yes.  A  good  deal  of  the  very- 
long-Hved  waste  consists  of  plutonlum  not 
completely  removed  during  the  fuel  re- 
processing stage.  But  the  used  fuel  from  wa- 
ter reactors  contains  only  the  tiniest  frac- 
tion of  plutonlum.  Used  fuel  from  the  breed- 
er will  be  primarily  plutonlum  and  so  the 
waste  after  reprocessing  is  bound  to  have  a 
much  greater  percentage  of  plutonlum. 
Whether  or  not  thU  makes  the  breeder 
"worse"  environmentally  depends  on  how  well 
we  contain  the  waste  and  permanently  Iso- 
late tt  from  the  ecosystem.  If  we  contain  It 
all.  then  It  Is  no  worse.  If  we  only  contain 
some  high  percentage,  then  Indeed,  the  fast 
breeder  may  be  a  greater  environmental 
threat  In  this  respect. 

The  Four  Corners  plant  Is  one  of  America's 
larger  power  plants — 2,075.000  kilowatts — 
more  than  all  the  power  being  generated 
by  Idaho's  dams.  It  Is  a  lot  of  power  from 
a  single  plant  and  It  Is  only  one  of  several 
new  plants  In  the  area  either  already  In 
operation  or  under  contract.  There  are  the 
Mojave  plant  near  Bullhead  City,  Ariz.,  and 
the  Navajo  plant  near  Page.  Ariz.  There  Is 
the  San  Juan  plant  In  New  Mexico.  There  are 
the  Huntington  Canyon  and  Kalparowltz 
plants  In  Utah. 

The  Pour  Corners  plant  Is  near  Frultland, 
N.M.  It  Is  the  first  of  six  plants  to  be  com- 
pleted near  the  Pour  Corners  region,  that 
part  of  the  United  States  where  Colorado. 
Utah.  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  all  come  to- 
gether at  a  single  point.  When  the  last  plant 
goes  Into  operation  In  1977  the  six  plants 
will  have  a  total  generating  capacity  of  about 
14.000.000  kilowatts,  about  40  times  the 
capacity  of  Hells  Canyon  Dam.  By  1985  the 
plan  calls  for  Increasing  the  capacity  to 
36.000.000  kilowatts.  That's  about  100  times 
the  capacity  of  our  Hells  Canyon  Dam. 

The  radioactivity  released  from  each  of 
these  plants  will  probably  meet  the  AEC 
standards  but,  biologically,  the  harmful  ef- 
fects will  be  greater  than  the  radioactivity 
coming  from  most  of  today's  nuclear  plants. 
The  water  needed  to  cool  these  plants  Is 
staggering:  34,000  acre  feet  per  year  for  the 
Four  Corners  plant  alone,  225,000  acre  feet 
per  year  for  the  whole   complex. 

But  the  valuable  southwest  water  used  to 
cool  these  plants  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
total  environmental  Impact  of  these  six  mon- 
strous power  plants:  the  radioactivity  re- 
leased to  the  environment  is  only  a  small 
footnote  at  the  bottom  of  a  long  list.  For 
these  six  plants  are  not  nuclear  plants  but 
conventional,  coal-flred  plants.  From  this 
writer's  viewpoint,  they  are  the  most  environ- 
mentally devastating  electrical-generating 
nightmares  ever  created  by  man. 

The  Four  Corners  plant  alone  consumes 
22.000  tons  of  coal  per  day.  the  equivalent 
weight  of  nearly  1,000  Volkswagens  every 
hour.  Unlike  nuclear  plants,  the  fuel  that 
goes  into  a  coal-fired  plant  must  come  right 
back  out.  At  the  Four  Corners  plant,  It  comes 
out  as  320  tons  of  fly  ash,  385  tons  of  acid 
producing  SO,,  and  about  200  tons  of  nitro- 
gen oxides  every  day. 

The  radioactivity  released  consists  of  nat- 
urally occurring  radon  gas  normally  locked 
In  the  tons  of  coal  burned  every  minute.  It 
Is  very  small  In  quantity,  but  because  the 
biological  effects  of  radon  are  much  more 
harmful  than  the  effects  from  gases  of  the 
type  released  from  a  nuclear  plant,  the  health 
hazard  is  about  comparable  to  a  nuclear 
plant  with  the  same  generating  capacity.  The 
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Pour  Corners  plant  Is  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  today's  largest  nuclear  plants. 

Altogether  the  six  plants  will  bring  a  pro- 
found environmental  change  for  the  worse 
to  more  than  100.000  square  miles  of  our 
land  In  the  southwest — our  land  now  adver- 
tised by  the  tourist  Industry  as  the  En- 
chanted Wilderness  of  the  Colorado  Plateau, 
the  air,  water  and  landscape  will  be  effected, 
as  win  the  environmental  quality  of  six  na- 
tional parks.  28  national  monuments,  two 
national  recreation  areas,  scores  of  national 
historic  landmarks  and  state  parks,  and 
39  Indian  reservations. 

Already  the  blanket  of  dirty  brown  smoke 
spewing  forth  continuously,  every  day.  from 
the  Four  Corners  plant  contains  more  par- 
ticulate matter  than  Is  let  loose  by  all  the 
stationary  sources  of  air  pollution  In  New 
York  and  Los  Angeles  combined.  At  times 
the  pollution  hangs  over  an  area  of  10,000 
square  miles,  creating  an  ugly,  smoky  haze 
over  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  and  reaching  as 
far  away  as  Santa  Fe  and  Albuquerque.  At 
other  times  a  thick,  flfthy  plume  extends 
like  a  wall  across  the  multi-colored  desert  for 
150  miles.  This  writer  had  an  occasion  to 
see  the  Four  Corners  plant  recently,  with  Its 
tons  of  smoke  obscuring  the  mesas  outlined 
against  a  setting  sun.  It  was  a  very  depress- 
ing sight. 

None  of  this  pollution  Is  good  for  man.  of 
course,  nor  his  animals,  nor  his  soil,  nor 
the  Intangible  things  in  his  life.  A  number 
of  recent  studies.  Including  one  by  the  Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
provide  evidence  that  a  dangerous  health 
situation  and  damage  to  vegetation  are  al- 
ready facts  of  life  In  the  area. 

To  fuel  these  monstrous  plants  the  power 
companies  are  strlp-mlnlng  coal  from  the 
surrounding  Indian  reservations  and  from 
anywhere  else  they  happen  to  find  It.  Much 
of  It  will  come  from  Black  Mesa,  a  magnifi- 
cent 3.000  square  mUes  "Island  in  the  sky" 
In  northeastern  Arizona.  The  mesa,  rising 
1.500  feet  above  the  surrounding  Navajo 
Indian  countryside,  is  an  arid  place,  like  all 
the  region,  and  water  Is  a  precious  com- 
modity. Springs  and  wells  scattered  on  the 
mesa  top  are  carefully  used  by  the  Hopl  to 
tend  their  corn  and  bean  fields  and  by  the 
Navajo  who  graze  sheep  and  cattle  In  the 
north. 

The  rims  of  the  mesa  are  black  with 
Juniper  and  plnon.  To  the  Hopl  and  Navajo 
It  Is  a  sacred  land  of  shrines  and  spirits 
where  man  comes  close  to  unity  with  nature 
and  the  supernatural.  It  is  an  awesome  and 
timeless  region  of  solitude,  wonder,  and 
beauty  not  experienced  in  man's  more  popu- 
lated areas.  Black  Mesa,  to  the  Indians.  Is 
their  Life.  "If  the  mountains  are  damaged," 
traditionalist  Navajo  leaders  warn,  "the 
Navajo  Way  will  be  doomed." 

The  power  companies,  caring  more  about 
profits  than  ancient  Indian  ways,  have 
moved  in  and.  with  the  help  of  the  Interior 
Department  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Afllalrs, 
have  convinced  the  tribal  councils  to  lease 
their  lands  for  strip  mining.  Sixty-five  thou- 
sand acres  on  the  mesa  top  have  already  been 
leased  to  get  at  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  lying  In  seams  up 
to  8  feet  thick  near  the  surface  and  perhaps 
up  to  65  feet  thick  a  little  lower  down.  With 
giant  drag  line  and  huge  buckets  that  scoop 
up  overburden,  pUlng  it  in  towering  ridges 
of  dirt  and  rocks  beside  the  gaping  trenches, 
the  power  companies  wUl  obtain  their  coal 
for  the  Mojave  plant  275  miles  away— ten 
tons  of  coal  every  minute,  five  million  tons 
every  year. 

REMOVING    THE    WATER 

To  get  all  this  coal  to  the  Mojave  plant, 
located  on  the  Colorado  River  near  Boulder 
Dam.  where  the  power  companies  can  find 
enough  water  to  cool  the  plant's  condensers 
and  then  distribute  the  power  via  the 
already-built  transmission  routes,  the  coal 


Is  pulverized,  mixed  with  water,  and  then 
pumped  as  a  slurry  through  an  18-lnch 
underground  pipeline  across  Black  Mesa  and 
across  northern  Arizona.  The  water  to  make 
the  slurry  comes  from  wells  more  than  2,000 
feet  deep  In  the  mesa.  It  Is  removed  from  the 
Navajos  and  Hopls  underground  water  table, 
a  source  which  has  taken  ages  upon  ages  to 
buUd  up.  at  the  rate  of  2.000  to  4.500  gallons 
per  minute.  The  Hopls  are  not  Just  a  little 
bit  worried  about  what  may  happen  If  the 
springs  and  wells  begin  to  dry  up  because  of 
all  the  water  being  removed  for  the  coal. 
If  the  Hopl  cannot  grow  their  corn  and 
beans,  they  will  have  to  leave  their  present 
vUlages.  The  spiritual  base  of  their  existence 
would  disappear. 

The  Hopls  are  among  the  oldest  people  In 
the  Southwest  and  they  have  lived  on  Black 
Mesa  for  centuries,  long  before  the  Navajo 
migrated  from  the  Northwest.  For  their  coal, 
they  will  receive  about  25  cents  a  ton.  for 
their  water.  $1.67  per  acre  foot.  The  Navajos 
newcomers  who  have  only  lived  on  the  mesa 
for  500  years,  did  a  little  better,  about  $1  per 
ton  and  $5  per  acre  foot. 

There  are  many  other  environmental  Im- 
pacts of  the  coal-fired  conventional  plants 
In  the  Pour  Corners  region — from  the  homes 
that  must  be  moved  to  make  way  for  the  strip 
mines   to    the   transmission   lines   that   will 

string  like  nets  across  sacred  Indian  lands 

but  they  are  too  numerous  to  list  here. 

It  is  easy  to  speak  of  the  bad  points  of 
something  or  the  good  points.  It  Is  not  so 
easy  to  put  all  the  good  and  bad  Into  their 
proper  perspective. 

Are  nuclear  plants  bad  for  the  environ- 
ment? We  don't  think  the  Hopl  would  say  so. 
We  have  been  discussing  these  past  few 
weeks  the  environmental  bad  points  of  nu- 
clear power  as  we  see  them  today  and  even 
some  of  the  faults  of  the  AEC  which  oversees 
the  development  of  nuclear  power.  But  we 
have  been  presenting  a  very  one-sided  story. 
And  we  have  been  discussing  the  bad  that  Is, 
not  necessarily  the  bad  that  has  to  be 

We  aren't  going  to  present  the  good  side — 
the  power  companies,  the  AEC.  the  Congres- 
sional Conunlttee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the  nu- 
clear Industry,  the  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  a  lot  of  others  are  doing  that. 

But  there  is  a  good  side  and  anyone  who 
accepts  the  privilege,  or  right,  to  voice  a 
Judgment  for  the  public,  or  even  for  himself 
If  he  Is  going  to  use  It  to  make  a  choice  In 
the  ballot  box,  should  accept  also  the  respon- 
sibility of  looking  into  that  good  side.  Toe 
many  critics  of  nuclear  power  have  not  ac- 
cepted that  responsibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  far  fewer 
proponents  of  nuclear  power  accept  the  re- 
sponsIbUIty  of  looking  Into  the  bad  side 
before  they  offer  all  sorts  of  Judgments  for 
the  public's  benefit. 

But  apart  from  the  good  and  bad.  and  their 
relation  to  other  goods  and  bads,  there  are  a 
whole  realm  of  other  questions  we  ought  to 
be  concerned  about. 

Do  we  really  need  all  that  power?  Does 
more  power  necessarily  mean  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living?  Higher  for  whom?  The  power 
company  executives?  Us?  The  Hopl?  What  Is 
a  higher  standard  of  living,  anyway?  Is  the 
bad  that  we  see  an  inherent  fault  of  the 
technology  or  a  fa-alt  of  the  men  who  con- 
trol the  technology? 

If  we  really  do  need  all  that  power  (and 
there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  we  do 
not ) .  are  the  options  that  the  power  com- 
panies present  the  only  options? 

Is  the  LMFBR  a  hazard  and  Is  its  develop- 
ment premature  as  POE  (Friends  of  Earth) 
claims?  Yes.  It  Is  a  hazard  but  its  develop- 
ment U  not  premature.  The  first  reactor  ever 
to  produce  electricity,  remember,  was  a  fast 
breeder  reactor.  The  breeder  has  been  studied 
and  researched  exhaustively  during  the  past 
20  years. 
It  Is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  U.S.  Is 
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running  out  of  power,  as  Congressman  Hos- 
mer  claims,  and  would  It  be  suicidal  for  the 
nation  not  to  develop  the  fast  breeder?  No, 
it  is  not  an  "undeniable  fact"  and,  In  fact, 
this  writer  is  among  the  many  who  deny  It. 
And  it  would,  of  course,  not  be  suicidal  for 
the  nation  to  abandon  the  fast  breeder.  Con- 
gressman Hosmer  makes  all  sorts  of  Judg- 
ments for  the  public  without  wondering 
about  the  bad  side. 

Is  the  breeder  really'bjir  best  hope  for  eco- 
nomic clean  energy,  as  the  President  has 
claimed?  Yes.  if.  If  we  are  talking  about  the 
next  30  years,  and  if  we  are  willing  to  accept 
the  risk  of  producing  all  the  poisonous,  ra- 
dioactive waste  which  may  make  Earth  unin- 
habitable in  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand 
years,  then  President  Nixon  Is  right.  The  al- 
ternatives which  promise  to  provide  so-called 
"clean"  energy  (they  Include  solar  power 
and  fusion  power)  cannot  be  developed  as 
soon  as  the  LMFBR.  Our  own  guess  Is  that 
30  years,  even  if  we  spend  the  money  we 
ought  to  be  spending.  Is  a  reasonable  time 
In  which  to  expect  good,  usable  alternatives. 

MANY    IMPLICATIONS 

Producing  rsulloactlvlty  in  a  nuclear  power 
plant,  whether  we  think  of  the  plutonlum 
for  other  power  plants  or  the  plutonlum  for 
bombs,  or  whether  we  thing  of  all  the  fission 
products  and  waste  that  must  be  "disposed" 
of,  is  an  awesome  responsibility.  It  raises  a 
long  list  of  social  implications  that  this  writer 
Is  net  willing  to  pass  Judgment  on.  Debating 
whether  or  not  we  should  produce  the  radio- 
activity 111  a  fast  breeder  reactor  or  a  thermal 
water  reactor  Is  really  not  very  significant  In 
comparison. 

We  know  we  can  do  a  lot  of  good  for  man- 
kind, today,  by  producing  the  radioactivity 
while  at  the  same  time  we  are  creating  the 
risk  of  making  Earth  uninhabitable  for  fu- 
ture mankind.  We  must  remember,  though, 
that  it  Is  only  a  risk  and  not  a  certainty,  and 
that  we  may  anyway  be  already  making 
Earth  uninhabitable  by  some  other  means. 

A  very  few  technologists  and  profiteers  are 
making  nearly  all  the  decisions  today.  Thanks 
to  a  few  environmentalists  who  are  begin- 
ning to  ask  some  questions,  there  might  yet 
be  a  chance  for  us  all  to  participate  In  mak- 
ing the  decisions.  And  maybe  If  enough  of  us, 
fWlth  all  our  different  Insights,  have  an  Input 
to  those  decisions,  we  may  even  make  the 
right  ones. 

A  Foot  in  Both  Camps 
(By  Sam  Day) 

Two  years  ago,  when  it  appeared  that 
Idaho's  Middle  Snake  River  was  on  the  verge 
of  being  written  off  as  a  free-flowing  stream 
In  the  Interests  of  hydroelectric  {jower  pro- 
duction, an  Intermountain  Ohserver  reader 
wrote  a  long  letter  which  asked,  "why  block 
the  nation's  deepest  gorge  when  nuclear 
power  is  Just  around  the  corner?" 

The  argument,  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
environmental  and  economic  case  against 
further  dam  construction  in  Hells  Canyon, 
was  considered  a  novel  one  in  those  days. 
But  in  recent  times  it  has  become  part  of  the 
arsenal  with  which  environmentalists  are 
stopping  dam  builders  in  Idaho  and  else- 
where. 

The  letter-writer,  Pete  Renault  of  Idaho 
Palls,  went  on  to  become  one  of  the  prime 
movers  In  the  environmental  movement  In 
Idaho,  both  as  a  writer  and  an  activist. 
He  is  president  of  the  Hells  Canyon  Preser- 
vation Council,  a  director  of  the  Idaho  En- 
vironmental Council,  an  active  member  of 
the  Sierra  Club,  an  occasional  witness  at  con- 
gressional hearings  on  environmental  bills 
and  an  unflagging  cajoler  of  senators,  con- 
gressmen and  secretaries  of  the  Interior. 

As  a  writer  and  photographer,  Renault  has 
pressed  his  case  for  environmental  sanity 
through  a  variety  of  publications.  He  has 
written  major  articles  for  this  newspaper 
presenting  arguments  against  the  proposed 


Lynn  Crandall  Dam  on  the  Upper  Snake  River 
and  in  favor  of  a  bill  by  Sen.  Robert  Park- 
wood  of  Oregon  to  set  aside  the  Middle  Snake 
and  Its  approaches  as  a  national  river.   *" 

Renault's  best  remembered  Journalistic 
contribution  to  The  Intermountain  Opserver 
was  an  Illustrated  account,  last  January,  of 
an  eastern  Idaho  rabbit  drive.  It  demon- 
strated both  the  futility  and  the  barbarity  of 
such  events,  and  It  was  reproduced  in  news- 
papers and  magazines  around  the  world. 

Renault's  record  as  a  critic  of  environ- 
mental abuses  is  one  of  the  qualifications  he 
brings  to  the  four-part  story  which  begins 
this  week  In  The  Intermountain  Observer: 
the  Impact  of  nuclear  power  production  on 
the  world  In  which  we  live.  Growing  national 
concern  over  the  disposal  of  radioactive  waste 
and  the  safety  of  nuclear  reactors  has  deep- 
ened the  virgency  of  the  subject.  It  Is  a 
controversy  which  finds  the  environmental 
and  nuclear  power  communities  Increasingly 
at  loggerheads. 

Renault's  other  major  qualification  for  the 
task  is  that  he  has  feet  firmly  planted  in  both 
communities.  He  Is  a  nuclear  scientist  whose 
specialty  is  the  experimental  breeder  re- 
actor— the  electric  power  producer  which  lies 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  controversy. 

Born  at  HyannLsport.  Mass..  Henault  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Idaho  In  physics 
In  1961.  He  went  to  work  at  the  National 
Reactor  Testing  Station  In  eastern  Idaho  in 
1964  for  Bettls  Atomic  Power  Co.  (a  division 
of  Westlnghouse)  as  a  test  engineer  on  the 
Navy's  prototype  of  the  U.S.S.  Enterprise 
reactor.  Since  1967  he  has  been  conducting 
safety-oriented  experiments  on  EBR-II,  the 
nation's  only  operational  fast  breeder  power 
reactor,  for  Argonne  National  Laboratory. 

In  this  series,  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
The  Intermountain  Observer,  and  timed  to 
coincide  with  the  20th  anlversary  of  the  first 
production  of  electricity  from  the  atom, 
Henault  sifts  through  the  welter  of  conflict- 
ing opinion  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  environmental  groups  to  arrive 
at  an  appraisal  of  the  hazards  Involved  in 
continued  nuclear  power  production.  He  was 
assisted  In  the  research  and  preparation  by 
his  wife,  De  Anna. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  24,  1972] 

Nuclear  Power:   Questions  That  Need 
Answers 

The  atomic  age  has  been  around  for  more 
than  a  quarter  oT  a  century  now  but  the  vi- 
sion It  has  always  held  out  of  providing 
cheap,  plentiful,  and  clean  energy  has  yet  to 
be  fulfilled.  Nuclear  power  plants  are  only 
beginning  to  be  an  Important  part  of  the 
nation's  electricity  generating  complex,  and 
disputes  about  them  seem  to  be  growing  as 
they  become  more  common.  These  disputes, 
you  might  say,  themselves  generate  more 
heat  than  light.  Tet,  some  crucial  decisions 
are  In  the  process  of  being  made  now  which 
will  have  great  Implications  for  the  future  so 
far  as  this  nation's  use  of  Its  energy  re- 
sources is  concerned. 

A  few  days  ago.  Tor  example,  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  asked  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  bar  construction  of  a  nuclear 
plant  on  an  Island  In  the  Delaware  River  II 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  Its  complaint  la 
that  such  a  plant  would  Impose  too  much 
danger  on  too  many  people  by  being  located 
In  so  densely  settled  an  area.  This  complaint. 
It  seems  to  us.  creates  questions  Just  as  diffi- 
cult as  the  one  It  asks  the  AEC  to  resolve. 
If  the  plant  Is  too  dangerous  to  be  located 
near  Philadelphia,  where  would  It  not  be 
dangerous?  Is  It  fair  for  an  area,  like  Phila- 
delphia, which  will  be  the  ultimate  consumer 
of  the  electricity  to  insist  that  the  risks  In- 
volved In  Its  production  be  placed  In  another 
area  because  fewer  people  live  there?  Two 
quite  different  and  very  difficult  Issues  are 
thus  raised  by  Pennsylvania's  action.  One  In- 
volves the  amount  of  danger  inherent  In  nu- 
clear power  plants.  The  other  Involves  the 


location  of  any  kind  of  generating  plant — 
because  all  of  them,  regardless  of  the  kind  of 
fuel  they  use,  have  some  harmful  effects  on 
the  nearby  environment. 

Everybody,  it  seems,  wants  the  electricity 
that  generating  plants  produce  but  nobody 
wants  the  plants.  Southern  California  Edison 
has  had  a  terrible  time  finding  building  sites 
because  of  the  protest  of  environmental  or 
community  groups  each  time  one  is  selected. 
Yet,  if  It  doesn't  get  the  plants  built,  it 
won't  be  able  to  supply  as  much  electricity  els 
the  residents  of  Southern  California  want. 
One  answer,  seriously  proposed  in  some  cir- 
cles. Is  to  hold  down  the  rate  at  which  Indi- 
viduals and  industries  increase  their  use  of 
electricity.  In  recent  years,  that  rate  of  in- 
crease has  been  almost  10  per  cent  a  year. 
Some  of  this  electricity  does  go  to  power 
things  of  marginal  value,  but  most  of  it  goes 
Into  equipment  designed  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  (like  air  conditioning)  or  to  power 
industry. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  certain  of  those  changes 
In  dally  life  now  being  urged  to  help  clean 
up  the  air  would  require  even  more  electric- 
ity. Washington's  Metro  system,  for  example, 
will  require  most  of  the  capacity  of  one  plant. 
A  switch  to  electric  cars,  while  reducing  air 
pollution  sharply,  would  require  much  more 
electricity.  What  is  needed  then  is  a  long- 
range  program  of  allocating  sites  for  power 
plants  on  an  area  basis.  Fortunately.  Congress 
is  looking  Into  this  problem,  and  the  power 
companies  have  begun  to  realize  that  this 
process  of  picking  sites  must  be  done  in  such 
a  way  as  to  balance  their  own  desires  against 
overall  community  needs.  It  is  also  time  for 
the  environmental  groups  to  realize  that  a 
balancing  process  has  to  be  developed  between 
the  need  for  electricity  and  the  need  for  pro- 
tecting our  surroundings. 

The  safety  question  raised  by  Pannsyl- 
vanla's  action  is  even  more  difficult  to  grapple 
with,  but  the  need  to  do  so  has  been  under- 
lined by  two  other  recent  actions.  One  is  the 
AEC's  announcement  of  plans  to  build  the 
first  large  fast  breeder  reactor  somewhere  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  generat- 
ing system.  This  kind  of  reactor  Is  Inherently 
more  dangerous  than  those  now  in  use  but  Its 
potential  in  terms  of  providing  the  electrical 
power  the  atomic  age  has  always  promised  Is 
far  greater.  While  the  AEC  Is  convinced  the 
danger  can  be  made  negligible,  some  scien- 
tists disagree.  Related  directly  to  this  is  a  law 
suit  filed  by  several  environmental  groups  In 
an  effort  to  split  the  AEC^-organlzationally — 
in  two.  They  contend  that  this  Commission 
cannot  constitutionally  be  given  the  task  of 
both  promoting  the  use  of  atomic  energy  and 
setting  the  safety  standards  under  which  It  Is 
to  be  used.  Underlying  this  case  Is  the  fear 
that  the  AEC  will  not  set  adequate  safety 
standards  If  such  standards  would  interfere 
with  expanding  the  use  of  atomic  power. 

We  don't  purport  to  have  answers  to  these 
questions,  but  we  do  believe  they  ought  to  be 
settled  only  on  the  basis  of  a  wide  and  Intelli- 
gent public  discussion  of  them.  Much  of  the 
current  distrust  of  the  AEC,  the  power  indus- 
try and  atomic  energy  itself  has  arisen  be- 
cause questions  sucli  as  these  have  been 
thought  either  too  sensitive  or  to  difficult 
for  public  debate.  Since  the  whole  atmos- 
phere of  the  AEC  has  changed  considerably 
In  the  last  few  months,  we  look  forward  to 
having  these  hard  questions  aired  and  argued 
In  public — not  settled  in  quiet  courtrooms  or 
hearing  rooms.  Too  much  is  at  stake  in  terms 
of  the  environment  and  the  Industrial  poten- 
tial of  the  country  for  them  to  be  left  solely 
to  the  experts  or  litigants. 


EULOGY  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
WILLIS  A.  ROBERTSON 

Mr,  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  news  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  Willis  A,  Robertson,  one  of 
Virginia's  great  U.S.  Senators,  on  No- 
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vember  1,  1971.  left  me  with  a  feeling  of 
personal  loss  and  profound  regret. 

It  was  not  my  privilege  to  have  served 
with  Senator  Robertson  during  his  long 
Senate  tenure  which  extended  from  No- 
vember 6.  1946,  to  January  3,  1967.  How- 
ever, Willis  Robertson  was  drawn  back 
to  the  Senate  on  many  occasions  by  the 
strong  bonds  of  lasting  friendships  and 
from  time  to  time  he  met  with  those  of  us 
who  join  together  at  Wednesday  morning 
prayer  breakfasts.  He  was  always  warmly 
and  affectionately  welcomed  and  it  was 
here  that  I  came  to  know  and  to  admire 
that  distinguished  gentleman  and  states- 
man. 

Mr.  President,  Willis  Robertson  de- 
voted a  long  and  fruitful  life  to  the  serv- 
ice of  hi.s  counti-y  and  to  his  beloved 
State  of  Virginia.  I  came  to  see  in  him 
the  extraordinary  qualities  of  character 
which,  throughout  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion, have  characterized  political  leaders 
which  the  great  State  of  Virginia  has 
contributed  to  our  Nation.  For  Willis 
Robertson  was  a  time  son  of  Virginia, 
steeped  in  her  proud  traditions  and  true 
to  her  high  ideals.  He  garnered  an  im- 
peccable record  of  selfless  service  such  as 
to  make  proud  the  people  cf  Virginia  and 
the  Nation. 

What  a  distinct  honor  it  was  for  him 
to  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  Virginia  to 
succeed  and  to  pick  up  the  reins  from 
the  hands  of  the  great  Carter  Glass  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  what  an  honor  It 
was  that  he  was  privileged  to  work  in 
close  harness  with  his  close  friend,  the 
great  and  beloved  Senator  Harry  Flood 
Byrd.  father  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league  (Mr.  Byrd). 

Mr.  President,  the  parallels  in  the 
political  lives  of  Senator  Willis  Robertson 
and  Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd  are  in- 
deed remarkable.  Both  were  born  in 
Martinsburg,  Berkeley  Coimty,  W.  Va. — 
Willi.s  Robertson  on  May  27  and  Harry 
Byrd  a  few  days  later  on  Jime  10  of  the 
same  year — 1887.  Both  served  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Senate — Harry  Byrd  from  1915  to 
192.5  and  Willis  Robertson  from  1916  to 
1922.  Both  began  their  congressional 
careers  on  March  4,  1933,  Senator  Byrd 
in  the  U.  S.  Senate  and  Senator  Robert- 
son as  a  Representative  in  the  73d  Con- 
gress. He  served  continuously  tn  that 
capacitv  until  his  election  to  the  Senate 
in  1946  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Carter  Glass  and  served  until  January 
3.  1967.  In  the  meantime.  Senator  Bvrd 
served  continuously  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
until  his  resignation  in  1965. 

Mr.  President,  the  institution  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  as  well  as  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia and  our  Nation  have  been  VEistly 
enriched  by  the  life  and  service  of  Willis 
Robertson.  On  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Alabama.  I  offer  this  humble  tribute  to 
his  memory  and  extend  condolences  to 
his  family  and  loved  ones. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  PHILIP  E.  MOSELY 

Mr.  DOlvnNICK.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing 
of  Dr.  Philip  E.  Mosely  on  January  13. 
1972. 

Dr.  Mosely  spent  most  of  his  career  in 
the  academic  field,  but  he  also  played  a 


major  role  in  the  foreign  policy  com- 
munity. He  was  called  the  father  of 
Russian  studies  in  this  country  by  Mar- 
shall D.  Shulman,  the  current  director 
of  the  Russian  Institute  at  Columbia 
University. 

I  was  privileged  to  have  known  Dr. 
Mosely  in  my  capacity  as  an  advisory 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies, 
where  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  re- 
search council  and.  until  his  retirement 
just  over  a  year  ago.  as  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Dr.  Mosely  made  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  center  and  to  the  coun- 
try, and  the  center  will  deeply  miss  him 
and  his  expertise  on  the  Soviet  Union, 
now  so  formidable  with  its  ever  expand- 
ing strike  forces. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Mosely's  detailed  obituary  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

January  14.  1972. 

My  Dear  Colleagues:  With  great  sadness, 
I  have  to  Inform  you  this  morning  of  the 
passing  of  Dr.  Philip  E.  Mosely  yesterday, 
January  13.  In  case  it  escaped  your  attention, 
I  am  enclosing  a  xerox  copy  of  the  rather 
detailed  obituary  which  appeared  this  morn- 
ing in   the  New   York  Times. 

As  you  will  remember.  Dr.  Mosely  relin- 
quished his  responsibilities  with  the  Center 
Just  over  r.  year  ago  to  undergo  surgery,  and 
we  had  hoped  that  a  period  of  rest  and  con- 
valescence would  have  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  return  to  full  strength  and  his  many 
scholarly  responsibilities. 

Professor  Mosely's  contribution  to  the  Cen- 
ter was  great.  A  distinguished  scholar,  he 
approached  his  work  with  unu.^ual  dedica- 
tion and  care.  Many  of  the  successes  of  the 
Center  bore  the  marlt  of  his  invaluable  con- 
tribution, and  he  has  been  sorely  missed. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Research  Council 
and  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
during  his  last  association  with  the  Center, 
his  leadership  In  the  affairs  of  the  Center 
left  a  record  of  performance  that  will  long 
be  remembered. 

I  felt  that  close  associates  of  the  Center 
would  like  to  have  this  word,  as  sad  as  It 
is.  in  case  you  missed  it  in  the  public  an- 
nouncement. 

Yours  sincerely. 
Ambassador  Jokn  M.  Steeves. 

Chairman. 


Dr.  Philip  E.  Mosely,  Scholar  of  Soviet 

Affairs.  Dead  at  66 

(By  Israel  Shenker) 

Philip  Edward  Mosely,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
Professor  of  International  Relations  at  Co- 
lumbia University  and  a  leader  of  Russian 
studies  in  this  country,  died  yesterday  morn- 
ing at  his  home,  29  Claremont  Avenue,  after 
a  long  Illness.  He  was  66  years  old. 

As  a  founder  (1946)  and  director  (1951-55) 
of  the  Russian  Institute  at  Columbia,  Dr. 
Mosely  was  Instrumental  In  establishing  that 
institution  as  a  center  of  advanced  scholar- 
ship. 

Most  of  his  career  was  in  academic  life, 
but  he  spent  many  years — officially  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Department,  unofficially  as  a 
senior  figure  in  the  foreign  policy  commu- 
nity— advising  on  affairs  of  state.' 

The  Rvissian  Institute's  current  director. 
Marshall  D.  Shulman.  called  him  "the  father 
of  Russian  studies  In  this  country."  There 
v.ere  some  grandfathers  as  well,'  but  Dr. 
Mosely  did  a  good  deal  more  than  most  for 
students,   encouraging    them,    even   writing 


personal  checks  to  tide  them  over  personal 
difficulties. 

He  was  a  small,  dark-haired  man  of  nor- 
mally equable  temperament,  but  occasionally 
he  could  be  roused  to  striking  exhibitions  of 
temper,  as  happened  when  an  oflfhand  allu- 
sion by  the  scholar  E.  H.  Carr  to  American 
motives  roused  hts  fury. 

STtTDIED    THE    NUANCES 

Dr.  Mosely  was  a  charter  member  of  that 
band  of  scholars,  called  Sovietologists  or 
Kremllnologlsts,  who  are  expected  to  do  mora 
with  less  than  perhaps  any  other  specialists 
save  archeologlsts  of  remotest  prehistory. 
Prof.  David  Joravsky  of  Northwestern  has 
defined  Kremllnology  as  "the  effort  to  do 
archival  research  In  Soviet  politics  without 
access  to  the  archives." 

From  subtle  shifts  In  the  way  leaders  are 
addressed  or  applause  recorded,  from  drib- 
bles of  doctored  statistics,  from  the  very  mien 
of  a  man  glimpsed  through  the  miasma  of 
newspaper  reproduction,  these  archivists 
without  archives  are  expected  to  elaborate 
political  theories  and  venture  daring  pre- 
dictions. 

Like  his  colleagues.  Dr.  Mosely  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  subordination  in  the  Soviet 
Union  of  reported  fact  to  official  political 
Jvdgment. 

Others  spread  themselves  thin  in  works  of 
massive  scholarship;  he  was  more  the  man 
of  the  article  and  the  reviews.  As  a  teacher, 
he  helped  turn  thousands  of  students  to  the 
elusive  enterprise  of  discerning  and  ordering 
the  facts  of  the  past  and  of  influencing  the 
policies  of  the  future. 

Andrew  W.  Cordier,  dean  of  the  School  of 
International  Affairs,  called  Dr.  Mosely  "one 
of  the  most  thorough  and  knowledgeable 
members  of  the  entire  Columbia  faculty." 

In  a  statement  Dr.  Cordier  said:  "He  re- 
garded teaching,  student  counseling,  and  his 
uniquely  effective  relationship  with  students 
as  the  top  priority  of  his  schedule." 

But  he  was  capable  of  extending  his  stric- 
tures and  warnings  to  any  target,  however 
highly  placed.  In  a  review  In  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Review  In  1961  he  took  Nlkita  S. 
Khrushchev,  Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
task  for  having  failed  to  understand  "the 
forces  of  freedom,"  and  said  it  was  urgent 
for  the  Communist  leader  "to  broaden  his 
perspective." 

After  earning  bachelor's  and  doctorate  de- 
grees from  Harvard  University.  Dr.  Mosley— 
with  time  out  for  research  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Balkans — taught  at  Princeton, 
Union  College,  Cornell  and  Hunter.  In  1940 
he  Joined  the  Columbia  faculty  but  spent 
1942  to  1946  in  the  State  Department. 

An  adviser  to  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull  at  the  Moscow  Conference  In  1943.  he 
was  a  political  adviser  In  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  European  Advisory  Com- 
mission (1944-45),  to  the  Potsdam  Confer- 
ence (1945)  and  to  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  (London  and  Paris,  1945-46).  He 
was  United  States  representative  on  the  four- 
power  Commission  for  Investigation  of  the 
Yugoslav-Italian  boundary  (1946) .  The  Com- 
mission rendered  a  divided  verdict,  the  West 
on  one  side,  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  other. 
After  returning  to  Columbia  as  a  professor 
of  International  relations.  Dr.  Mosely  left 
once  more,  In  1955.  to  become  director  of 
studies  at  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 
He  returned  to  Columbia  In  1963  as  director 
of  the  European  In.stitute  and  as  associate 
dean  of  the  School  of  International  Affairs. 
He  was  the  author  of  "Russian  Diplomacy 
and  the  Opening  of  the  Eastern  Question  in 
1838  and  1839"  and  of  a  collection  of  articles 
entitled  "The  Kremlin  and  World  Politics," 
and  he  edited  "The  Soviet  Union,  1922-1962." 
Under  his  chairmanship  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Slavic  Studies,  in  1949,  began  its 
publication  of  a  weekly  Current  Digest  of 
the  Soviet  Press. 
Dr.   Mosley   was    a    talented,    even    facile 
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linguist  who  spoke  more  than  half  a  dozen 
foreign  languages.  It  was  said  of  htm.  for 
example,  that  "he  learned  Bulgarian  going 
through  the  •  •  •  in  a  train." 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow.  Ruth  Blssel 
Moslev;  two  daughters.  Mrs.  John  (Ann) 
Lesch  of  Princeton,  and  Mrs.  Philip  (Pa- 
tricia) T.  Jackson  of  Oberlln,  Ohio;  a 
brother.  James  M.  Mosely  of  Boston;  a  sister. 
Mrs.  Edward  (Eleanor)  Rust  Collier  of  Har- 
risville,  N.H..  and  one  granddaughter,  Laura 
Jackson. 

The  interment,  In  the  family  plot  In  his 
home  town  of  Westfleld,  Mass.,  will  be  pri- 
vate. A  memorial  service  will  be  held  on 
Feb.  5  at  3  P.M..  In  the  auditorium  of  Co- 
lumbia's School  of  International  Affairs.  420 
West  118th  Street. 


PREDATORY  ANIMAL  DAMAGE 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  back  in 
December,  my  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
ture. En\-ironmental  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection held  5  days  of  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  predatory  animal  control.  Al- 
though those  hearings  vere  thorough. 
I  arrived  at  no  definite  conclusions  by  the 
time  they  were  recessed.  What  was  very 
apparent  to  me  was  the  mass  of  conflict- 
ing statistics  and  data  generated  by  the 
witnesses  from  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  concerning  such  elemental 
questions  as  the  numbers  of  predators, 
the  extent  of  sheep  and  lamb  losses,  and 
solid  information  on  which  to  base  a 
judgment  of  the  predators'  habits. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernmcnts  so-called  animal  damage  con- 
trol program  is  more  than  40  years  old, 
there  were  simply  no  reliable  statistics 
in  some  areas.  On  other  questions  there 
was  a  wide  gulf  separating  the  data  pre- 
sented by  different  sources,  whether  rep- 
resentatives of  Government  agencies, 
conservation  organizations,  or  associa- 
tions of  wool-growers  were  the  witnesses. 
Stockmen  reported  massive  depredations 
by  predators,  and  conservationists 
charged  these  figures  were  wildly  exag- 
gerated. Government  witnesses  could  not 
satisfactorily  reconcile  these  great  differ- 
ences. In  short.  It  appeared  that  the  re- 
search necessary  to  do  so  had  never  been 
undertaken. 

Over  the  years,  of  course,  the  Federal 
Government,  States,  and  stockmen  have 
expended  truly  great  sums  in  carrying 
out  the  predatory  animal  control  pro- 
grams. That  program  has  been,  I  believe 
it  fair  to  say,  predicated  on  the  thesis 
that  predators  do  cause  severe  losses  on 
the  range.  I  cannot  say  that  thesis  has 
been  proved  or  disproved  once  and  for 
all. 

In  all  of  our  testimony  over  the  5  days 
of  hearings  in  December.  Mr.  President, 
the  subcommittee  was  fortunate  to  hear 
from  one  witness  whose  approach  to  the 
problem  appeared  to  promise  significant 
information  predicated,  not  on  a  notion 
that  predators  were  "good"  or  "bad,"  but 
on  dispassionate  and  scientific  inquiry. 
The  witness  was  Sander  Orent,  director 
of  the  Predator  Ecology  Laboratory  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Interestingly, 
I  would  note  for  my  colleagues  that  the 
testimony  offered  by  Mr.  Orent  resulted 
from  the  relatively  small  investment  of 
$25,000  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion in  a  research  effort  conducted  by 


both  graduate  and  undergraduate  stu- 
dents from  a  number  of  institutions  and 
a  variety  of  disciplines 

For  myself,  I  foimd  it  somewhat  dis- 
maying— but  also,  in  a  sense,  refresh- 
ing— that  a  band  of  14  students  with  little 
in  the  way  of  operating  funds  had 
accomplished  more  significant  research 
than  larger  and  richer  agencies,  public 
and  private,  had  over  four  decades. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Orent's  testimony 
was  carefully  reasoned.  In  a  sense,  it 
points  the  way  for  future  efforts  to  re- 
solve the  question  of  predatory  animal 
control.  That  is  an  effort  I  intend  for 
the  subcommittee  to  continue  in  the  hope 
of  finding  a  workable  solution  that  will 
serve  all  segments  of  the  public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Sander  Orent's  statement  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture,  Environmental,  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  on  December  16,  1971, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Sander  Orent 

My  name  Is  Sander  Orent,  director  of  the 
Predator  Ecology  Laboratory  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  a  research  organization 
funded  by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
under  the  Student  Originated  Studies  pro- 
gram. We  are  an  Interdisciplinary  team  of 
graduate  and  undergraduate  students  from 
a  multitude  of  institutions  and  a  variety  of 
fields.  Including  Ecology.  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment, Human  and  Veterinary  Medicine.  Bio- 
chemistry and  Zoology. 

This  past  sununer  I  and  fourteen  others 
took  to  the  field  to  investigat-e  the  problem 
of  predator  control.  Our  previous  searches 
through  the  literature  assured  us  that  there 
was  little  If  any  research  available  on  the 
actual  Impact  of  predators,  particularly  the 
coyote,  on  domestic  sheep  bands  In  the  West. 

In  spite  of  the  Increasing  frequency  of 
heated  debates  as  to  the  efficacy  and  safety 
of  various  predator  control  measures,  when 
the  question  arises  of  why  kill  predators  In 
the  first  place,  no  one  Is  able  to  point  to 
scientific  data  actually  documenting  preda- 
tor kill  numbers.  Stockmen  report  massive 
depredations  on  their  stock  by  coyotes,  and 
conservation  groups  accuse  them  of  gross 
exaggeration.  Of  most  relevance  to  these 
hearings,  however.  Is  the  primary  operating 
thesis  of  the  Division  of  Wildlife  Services  of 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife — 
that  coyotes  (and  other  predators)  do  In 
fact  cause  severe  and  economically  crippling 
losses  to  stockmen,  and  are  the  major  con- 
tributors to  domestic  sheep  mortality.  To 
the  best  of  our  knowledge,  no  one.  Includ- 
ing this  agency,  has  in  the  past  made  any 
attempt  to  validate  or  refute  this  claim. 

This.  then,  was  our  goal. 

When  confronted  with  the  Idea  of  our  re- 
search, numerous  land  management  agen- 
cies, upon  whom  often  falls  the  gpreatest  bur- 
den of  reconciling  conflicting  Interests,  and 
who  must  bear  the  brunt  of  the  backlash 
resiUting  from  decisions  not  wholly  accept- 
able to  all  parties,  were  Intensely  Interested, 
and  gratified  that  they  might  now  have  some 
data  upon  which  to  base  their  decisions. 
These  organizations  included  the  National 
Forest  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, the  National  Park  Service,  and  many 
non-governmental  agencies,  such  as  the 
Colorado  Woolgrower's  Association,  the 
Sierra  Club,  Defenders  of  Wildlife,  etc.  Nu- 
merous Individual  ranchers  appeared  anx- 
ious to  receive  our  Input  Into  the  problem,  as 
well. 

On  the  basis  of  this  Interest,  a  secondary 
goal  was  established  for  the  project,  namely 


to  Issue  recommendations  on  the  various 
control  methods  now  in  use.  and  to  attempt 
to  establish  criteria  for  implementation  of 
these,  and  any  other  alternative  forms  we 
were  able  to  envision. 

We  set  about  attempting  to  discover  causes 
of  sheep  mortality  on  the  Western  range  by 
first  selecting  an  area  that  fit  the  following 
four  characteristics: 

( 1 )  The  area  must  be  uncontrolled  in  large 
part  f(jr  coyotes — this  defined  as  an  area 
where  sodium  fluoroacetate  (1080).  thallium. 
a:id  other  poisor.s  were  not  in  use.  Some  con- 
trol, It  was  found.  Is  inevitable  in  all  regions; 
acceptable  levels  were  the  use  of  steel  traps 
on  an  occasional  basis,  or  hu.itlng  for  spor. 
of  the  major  predators. 

(2)  The  area  must  have  high  sheep  and 
predator  densities.  These  predatcr  dei.sitles 
were  estimated  a  priori  by  conversations 
with  local  inhabitants. 

(3)  There  should  be  a  reasona)]le  number 
of  standiiig  complaints  about  stock  less  to 
predators  by  the  local  inhabitants. 

(4)  The  area  must  be  suitable  for  Imple- 
mentation of  proposed  experimental  design. 

Essentially,  then,  what  we  desired  w-as  an 
area  where  demands  for  control  were  high  be- 
cause of  alleged  high  sheep  loss,  but  the  serv- 
ice was  not  permitted  or  unavailable. 

The  study  area  selected  was  in  Northwest- 
ern Colorado,  in  the  high  mountain  country. 
Much  of  the  region  lay  within  tlie  Routt  Na- 
tional Forest,  where  numerous  sheep  allot- 
ments were  held  from  the  period  cf  June  1  to 
September  1,  the  duration  cf  our  study. 

Approprimately  2,500  ewes  and  an  equal 
nimiber  of  lambs  were  maintained  under  ob- 
servation throughout  this  period.  All  were  in- 
troduced to  the  allotments  after  our  arrival, 
and  removed  Just  prior  to  or  a  few  days  fol- 
lowing our  departure.  Three  distinct  bands  of 
sheep  were  studied,  two  on  adjoining  Na- 
tional Forest  allotments,  one  on  private  land. 
Loss  claims  In  previous  years  ranged  from  35 
head  per  day  In  one  instance  to  10-20  percent 
of  the  lamb  crop  In  the  others.  The  National 
Forest  Service  had  not  permitted  control  of 
this  area  for  the  last  three  years,  and  did  not 
Institute  any  such  program  during  our  study 
period. 

In  addition  to  observing  these  three  bands 
of  sheep,  we  attempted  to  broaden  our  per- 
spective by  making  an  agreement  with  re- 
gional officials  of  the  National  Forest  Service. 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  several 
sheep  ranchers  over  a  wide  area,  that  in  the 
event  of  large  numbers  of  kills  within  their 
Jurisdiction  or  upon  their  sheep,  we  would  be 
contacted  and  permitted  to  necropsy  car- 
casses and  evaluate  the  situation. 

Techniques  Involved  use  of  high  power  day 
spotting  scopes  and  army  Starlight  Night 
observation  devices  to  maintain  long  dis- 
tance surveillance  of  the  sheep  bands.  In  ad- 
dition, a  coyote  census  effort  was  undertaken, 
as  well  as  scat  collections  and  anaiy^ns.  tl'.e 
results  of  which  are  before  you. 

I  must  of  necessity  place  a  constraint  upon 
the  interpretation  of  the  following  material: 
the  data  collected  are  for  a  highly  localized 
area,  and  must  be  taken  in  such  a  context. 
I  will  return  to  this  point  later. 

One  of  our  earliest  findings  was  that  ob- 
servation of  range  slieep  is  a  difficult  under- 
taking— due  primarily  to  their  scatting  tend- 
encies. However,  we  did  manage  to  log  an 
enormous  number  of  man-hours  of  effective 
observation,  and  supplemented  this  with 
horseback  and  on  foot  carcass  searches.  The 
results  are  before  you  in  Table  I.  The  pri- 
mary cause  of  sheep  deaths  was  not.  In  fact. 
a  function  of  predation;  in  fact,  it  ranked 
equally  and  in  some  cases  was  greatly  ex- 
ceeded by  disease  and  a  phenomeon  we  have 
chosen  to  call  "displacement".  This  is  simply 
a  situation,  often  repeated  throughout  the 
summer,  of  sheep  straying  and  remaining 
lost. 

Predator  losses  did  not  approach  previous 
claims — however,  actual  total  loss  did.  Why, 
then,  the  discrepancy?  Two  reasons: 
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( 1 )  The  many  displaced  sheep  reported  to 
us  by  herders  this  summer  may  well  have 
been  attributed  to  predators,  for  at  times 
the  only  method  a  rancher  has  of  assessing 
his  loss  is  by  subtracting  the  number  ol 
sheep  retrieved  at  the  end  of  the  season  from 
the  total  turned  out.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
coyote  may  in  fact  be  a  catch-all  excuse  for 
unaccounted  herd  loss  or  the  inefficiency  of 
the  herder.  Herders  mentioned  that  their 
bosses  might  make  at  best  a  cursory  effort 
to  retrieve  strayed  sheep  or  those  stranded 
at  earlier  bed  grounds.  Further,  some  local 
residents  reported  sighting  small  groups  of 
sheep  on  the  mountain  long  after  the  bands 
were  withdrawn  from  the  allotment. 

Though  our  actual  experience  with  this 
type  of  displacement  loss  was  limited,  the 
implications  are  clear,  and  we  feel  large  num- 
bers of  sheep  grazed  on  areas  of  this  nature 
are  lost  in  such  a  manner.  In  fact,  our  data 
suggest  that,  at  least  locally,  such  displace- 
ments constitute  an  overwhelming  propor- 
tion of  total  loss.  It  Is  perhaps  natural  for  a 
rancher  to  blame  missing  sheep  on  predators, 
but  we  believe  there  is  good  cause  to  question 
such  assertions. 

(2)  The  discovery  of  a  few  predator  killed 
carcasses  may  lead  a  rancher  to  extrapolate 
numbers  of  slaughtered  sheep  as  in  the  In- 
stance where  a  rancher  reported  loss  to  us  of 
100  sheep  to  a  bear.  Further  investigation 
showed  that  he  had  in  fact  seen  only  three  or 
four  carcasses,  and  assumed  that  "if  there 
are  fo\ir  dead  sheep  here,  there  must  be  a 
hundred  scattered  over  the  mountain."  An 
Intensive  carcass  search  Involving  eleven  of 
of  our  personnel  for  two  days  revealed  only 
one  carcass — it  was  coyote  killed.  The  ranch- 
er's herder  stated  he  had  only  seen  three  or 
four.  Yet  the  rancher's  claims  was  sufficient 
Justification  for  official  authorization  of  a 
bear  hunt«r,  though  the  damage  was  slight, 
unseen  and  unproven.  If  you  look  at  the 
third  column  of  Table  I,  you  will  see  this 
rancher's  total  loss,  numbering  12. 

We  have  two  Justifications  for  extrapolat- 
ing our  mortality  data  to  other  areas,  and 
broadening  the  implications  of  our  research: 
( 1 )  Terrain  and  managemjent  practices 
appear  to  be  quite  similar  over  much  of  the 
high  mountain  summer  range,  at  least  in 
Colorado,  and  hence  we  believe  that  dis- 
placement as  a  cause  of  sheep  mortality  Is 
in  fact  a  common  phenomenon. 

(2)  By  maintaining  contact  with  many 
sheep  ranchers  and  local  land  management 
agencies  we  were  able  to  indirectly  follow 
many  operations  over  a  wide  area  through- 
out the  sununer.  Our  repeated  requests  for 
reports  of  predator  damages  from  any  of 
these  parts  met  (Significantly)  with  no  re- 
sponse. Therefore,  we  must  infer  that  there 
were  few  if  any  Instances  of  significant  preda- 
tlon  losses  ever  much  of  the  northwestern 
Colorado  sheep  ranges  this  summer. 

We  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  predators 
in  any  instance  do  not  cause  significant 
mortality  to  range  sheep.  There  may  in  fact 
be  instances  in  which  predation  is  severe 
enough  to  economically  destroy  the  rancher, 
however,  we  were  unable  to  document  any 
such  and  hence  believe  that  these  are  rare 
occurrences. 

Occurrences  such  as  the  aforementioned 
bear  Incidents,  in  which  the  rancher's 
arithmetic  was  shoddy  at  best,  coupled  with 
th.  actual  fact  of  numerous  sheep  turning 
up  missing  at  seasons  end  may  give  insight 
into  the  genesis  of  the  high  predator  loss 
claims  reported  by  some  operators.  There- 
fore, we  find  serious  cause  to  question  the 
assumption  that  coyotes  are  in  fact  respon- 
sible for  large  numbers  of  sheep  deaths,  but 
feel  rather  that  much  mortality  may  be  due 
to  management  practices. 

However,  the  active  role  of  the  predator  in 
domestic  sheep  loss  is  difficult  to  state  pre- 
cisely. We  do  know  that  coyotes  kill  sheep 
Their    reasons    for    doing    so    are    at    times 


clearly  for  food  sources,  and  at  other  times 
obscure  at  best. 

The  nexx  point  which  merits  some  atten- 
tion is  the  question  of  whether  sheep  killing 
Is  a  universal  activity  among  coyotes.  As  far 
as  we  could  ascertain  by  observation,  kills 
were  perpetrated  by  2-3  individuals  out  of 
a  considerably  larger  predator  population 
within  hunting  range.  One  dramatic  Inci- 
dent involved  an  animal  who  killed  four 
sheep  and  was  later  trapped.  It  was  found 
that  this  coyote  was  severely  Incapacitated 
by  what  seemed  to  our  veterinarian  to  be  a 
previously  ingested  sub-lethal  dose  of  thal- 
lium poison.  This  was  tentatively  confirmed 
by  a  poison  analysis  laboratory.  After  her 
demise,  killing  ceased.  Due  to  poor  denti- 
tion and  widespread  systemic  lesions.  It  Is 
quite  possible  this  coyote  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain food  in  another  manner.  The  low  inci- 
dence of  kills  in  both  Moore's  and  the  Circle 
A  bands  concomitant  with  great  amounts  of 
howling  activity  and  numerous  scats  In  these 
allotments  lead  us  even  further  to  suggest 
that  killer  coyotes  are  true  miscreants  and 
are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 


January  31,  1972 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Abused  by  the  Tuna  Fishing  Industry- 
Dolphins  AND  Porpoises  Pace  Threat  of 
Extinction 
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Attttudes,  Opinions,  and  Recommendations 
ON  Predation  Loss  and  Control — Part 
II 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  summer, 
rapport  was  established  and  maintained  with 
several  sheep  ranchers  throughout  the  area 
whose  operations  varied  In  size  from  350 
lambs  and  ewes  to  well  over  8,000. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  confilctlng 
nature  of  the  views  held  on  predation  by  the 
small  and  large  operators.  (A  small  operation 
is  defined  as  less  than  1,000  ewes  and  lambs.) 
There  was  a  strong  concurrence  of  opinion 
among  small  ranchers  that  predation  dam- 
age was  caused  primarily  by  one  or  two  local 
coyotes,  the  rest  playing  no  role  whatsoever 
In  their  losses.  Many  of  them  felt  that  a 
well  tended  herd  has  greatly  reduced  losses 
from  those  under  less  careful  management. 
Further  the  majority  of  these  Individuals 
were  opposed  to  the  use  of  broad  spectrum 
poisons  and  were  of  the  opinion  that  specific 
control  through  use  of  rifles  or  steel  traps 
was  effective  In  reducing  the  predation  loss. 

The  large  ranchers  were  quite  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  this  view  and  made  such 
statements  as,  "Without  1080  (i.e.  sodium 
fluoroacetate ) ,  our  outfits  would  go  broke. 
It  is  this  iK)ison  that  has  saved  our  lives." 
On  the  whole,  the  large  operators  feel  that 
all  coyotes  are  killers  and  that  they  must 
be  largely  eliminated  in  order  to  reduce 
stock  loss. 


DOLPHINS:  ANOTHER  ENDANGERED 
SPECIES 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  one  area  of 
our  ocean  s  ecologj'  which  has  generally 
been  ignored,  is  the  one  concerning  ma- 
rine mammals.  In  February,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  will  hold  hearings 
on  S.  1315,  the  Ocean  Mammal  Protec- 
tion Act;  other  bills  dealing  with  this 
conservation  issue  have  been  introduced 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  growing  con- 
cern that  I  noted  with  special  interest, 
and  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leigues,  the  excellent  article  by  Lewis 
Regenstein  which  appeared  on  January 
11  in  the  Washington  Post.  The  writer  is 
the  Washington  coordinator  for  the  Com- 
mittee for  Humane  Legislation,  a  group 
organized  to  help  conserve  wildlife  and 
save  endangered  species. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Dolphins 
and  Poi-poises  Face  Threat  of  Extinc- 
tion" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


(By  Lewis  Regenstein) 
Dolphins  ajid  porpoises  are  among  the  most 
intelligent  and  highly  evolved  of  all  the 
world's  creatures.  It  Is  easy  to  see  why  these 
friendly  and  fascinating  animals  have  cap- 
tured the  imagination  and  interest  of  a  large 
segment  of  the  American  public,  for  they 
have  become  the  subject  of  countless  movies 
television  programs,  and  children's  stories,  as 
well  as  the  star  attractions  at  oceanarlums 
Unfortunately,  they  have  also  become  the 
major  victims  of  a  new  type  of  fishing  tech- 
nology  Invented  and  utilized  by  the  U.S.  tuna 
Industry;  and  in  recent  years,  over  a  million 
dolphins  have  been  killed  by  U.S.  tuna  fisher- 
men. As  a  result,  schools  of  dolphins  and 
porpoises  are  decreasing  in  size  and  numbers 
at  an  alarming  rate;  and  several  species  of 
these  animals  may  shortly  be  threatened  with 
extinction. 

There  are  about  80  different  types  of  dol- 
phlns  and  porpoises,  and  they  belong  to  the 
same  biological  family  as  the  whales,  the 
mammal  order  cetacea.  These  animals  ex- 
hibit many  qualities  that  we  like  to  think  of 
as  'human":  they  are  warm  blooded,  air- 
breathing  mammals  which  nurse  their  young 
and  usually  bear  a  single  calf  every  three  to 
four  years. 

Man  has  traditionally  enjoyed  a  friendly 
cooperative  relationship  with  dolphins;  and 
In  some  areas  such  symbiotic  arrangements 
celebrated  In  local  folklore.  stUl  exist.  Some 
aboriginal  tribes  living  along  the  coastlines 
of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean have  for  generations  utUlzed  the  help 
of   dolphins   to   drive   fish   Into  their  nets 
Naturalist  Tom  Garrett,  a  wUdllfe  consultant 
for  Friends  of  the  Earth,  has  described  how 
tribes    In    the    Amazon    basin   cultivate   the 
friendship  of  fresh  water  dolphins  to  protect 
them  against  such  dangers  as  piranha  fish. 
Some  natives  reportedly  refuse  to  enter  the 
water  without  first  "calling"  a  friendly  dol- 
phin by  knocking  on  the  side  of  the  boat. 
Moreover,  the  countless  sea  legends  of  dol- 
phins  saving   the   lives   of   drowning   people 
may  have  some  scientific  basis,  since  these 
animals  Instinctively  swim  under  their  young 
and  buoy  them  up  to  the  surface  so  that  they 
will  not  drown  during  their  Infancy  period. 
The  ancient  Greeks  had  a  deep  and  fre- 
quently   awed    appreciation    for    dolphins. 
Aesop,    writing   some    600   years   B.C..   made 
favorable  references  to  these  animals;   and 
Opplan,   in  the  second  century  A.D.,  called 
the  killing  of  dolphins   "an  offense  to  the 
gods  ...  as   execrable   as  the   murder  of  a 
human."  Pliny  the  Elder  has  described  how 
the  Greeks  used  dolphins  to  lead  them  to 
schools  of  fish  and  then  shared  their  catch 
with  these  friendly  cetaceans.  According  to 
him.  the  dolphins  even  waited  In  the  area 
untu  the  following  day,  to  be  rewarded  for 
their  efforts  with  bread  dipped  In  wine. 

Aristotle  has  written  that  "this  creature  Is 
remarkable  for  the  strength  of  Its  parental 
affection";  and  females  do  Indeed  show  great 
concern  for  their  young,  nursing  them  until 
they  are  about  18  months  of  age.  This 
mother-young  relationship  lasts  for  several 
years,  and  dolphins  4  to  6  years  old  have  been 
known  to  seek  out  their  mothers  from  a 
group  when  they  become  tired,  sleepy  or 
frightened.  Adult  dolphins  also  exhibit 
strong  protective  traits  towards  one  another; 
and  the  killing  or  capture  of  one  sends  a 
Shockwave  of  trauma  through  the  entire 
herd. 

Scientific  studies  of  dolphins  have  con- 
firmed their  extraordinary  Intellectual  capa- 
bilities. The  brain  of  the  dolphin  Is  quite 
convoluted,  even  more  so  than  that  of  man. 
Moreover,  Colin  Taylor  of  the  Port  Elizabeth, 
South  Africa,  oceanarlum  has  studied  adult 
dolphins  teaching  their  young  and  believes 
that  the  Infants  learn  close  to  1,000  "words." 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  has  also 
made  extensive  studies  of  dolphin  Intelli- 
gence, primarily  for  such  things  as  locating 
sunken  ships  and  In  anti-submarine  warfare 
projects.  (Some  dolphins  even  developed 
uclers  from  the  strain  of  learning  their  mis- 
sions!) In  one  such  experiment,  a  female 
dolphin,  using  Its  sonar  system,  has  learned 
to  differentiate  between  copper  and  alumi- 
num plate  by  echo  ranging. 

Interestingly,  the  Soviet  Union  not  only 
studies  dolphins  but  has  also  banned  the 
killing  or  capture  of  these  animals;  the  Min- 
ister of  Fisheries,  Alexander  Isbkov,  calls 
them  "marine  brother  to  man."  In  urging 
that  worldwide  protection  be  accorded  these 
creatures,  Ishkov  pointed  out  that  "the  teeth 
of  a  dolphin  could  turn  him  into  a  dangerous 
enemy.  But,  no  dolphin  has  ever  attacked  or 
molested  a  man,  even  In  self-defense." 

Yet  these  fascinating  creatures  are  rapidly 
being  wiped  out,  In  large  part  by  the  Amer- 
ican tuna  fishing  Industry.  The  fishing  prac- 
tices in  U.S.  tuna  fieets  are  similar  to  that  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  In  that  dolphins  are  used 
to  locate  and  follow  schools  of  tuna.  How- 
ever, after  leading  the  fishermen  to  the 
tuna,  the  dolphins  are  entrapp>ed  In  the  tuna 
nets  and  killed.  In  1970,  In  one  area  of  the 
Eastern  Tropical  Pacific,  between  250,000 
and  400,000  dolphins  are  estimated  to  have 
perished  In  the  huge  "purse-seine"  tuna  nets 
which  only  recently  came  Into  widespread 
use.  These  nets  sometimes  entrap  as  many  as 
2,000  dolphins  at  a  time  £ilong  with  the  yel- 
low-fin tuna  with  which  they  are  usually 
found.  After  being  netted,  the  dolphins  usu- 
ally swim  about  wildly  in  a  desperate  effort  to 
escape.  They  then  huddle  together  "singing" 
in  one  corner  of  the  net;  those  that  Instinc- 
tively "sound"  or  dive  to  the  bottom  usually 
become  ensnared  in  the  meshing  and  drown. 
Other  dolphins  become  so  frightened  that 
they  go  into  a  state  of  shock  and  also  drown. 
The  rest  make  little  attempt  to  Jump  out  of 
the  nets  and  escap>e,  since  they  will  not,  as  a 
rule,  abandon  their  Infants  or  desert  a  fel- 
low dolphin  that  seems  to  be  Injured  or  In 
distress.  The  majority  of  dolphins  killed  In 
this  manner  have  been  females  and  Infants, 
primarily  of  the  spinner  (Stenella  langiro- 
jfrts) ,  spotter  {Stenella  graffmani) ,  and  com- 
mon dolphin  (Delphinus  delphis)  species. 

The  result  of  these  tuna  fishing  operations 
has  been  a  serious  reduction  in  the  numbers 
and  composition  of  the  dolphin  schools,  and 
they  are  becoming  much  harder  to  approach 
than  in  the  past.  Many  scientists  concerned 
with  this  problem  fear  that  the  above  types 
of  dolphin  may  soon  face  a  very  real  danger 
of  extinction,  particularly  since  Mexico, 
Prance,  Spain  and  fleets  operating  under  the 
Panamanian  flag  are  Increasingly  turning  to 
purse-seine  technology.  Moreover,  with  the 
rapidly  approaching  extinction  of  the  great 
whales,  dolphins  and  porpoises  may  well  be- 
come an  economically  feasible  (albeit  tempo- 
rary) substitute  source  for  the  products  of 
the  larger  whales,  particularly  since  they 
are  already  being  "harvested"  in  such  ex- 
traordinary numbers.  The  Japanese,  for  ex- 
ample, have  already  established  a  dolphin 
"fishery"  and  In  1970  are  estimated  to  have 
"taken  "  some  200,000  of  these  animals. 

The  powerful  tuna  industry  has  been  vig- 
orously lobbying  in  Congress  in  an  attempt 
to  exempt  Itself  from  pending  legislation 
which  would  protect  ocean  mammals.  While 
claiming  (without  convincing  evidence)  that 
new  nets  and  techniques  have  been  devel- 
oped which  will  reduce  dolphin  mortality, 
the  Industry  has  been  successful  in  obtain- 
ing legal  permission  to  continue  their  waste- 
ful fishing  methods.  A  marine  mammal  "pro- 
tection" bUl,  originally  Introduced  by  Rep. 
Glenn  Anderson  (D-Cal.),  whose  district  In- 
cludes the  port  of  Los  Angeles  where  most 
of  the  tuna  boats  are  based,  was  reported  out 
of  Rep.  John  Dlngell's  Wildlife  Conservation 
Subcommittee  In  December,   1971.  The  act 


contains  provisions  which  give  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  broad  discretion  to  aUow  the 
tuna  Industry  to  continue  killing  dolphins. 
Including  the  use  of  "general"  blanket 
permits  which  may  be  Issued  to  the  fisher- 
men for  the  "taking"  of  these  animals.  Such 
language  was  reportedly  Insisted  upon  by 
the  Nixon  administration,  acting  through 
the  Commerce  Department  and  the  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  suboonunlttee,  whose 
senior  member,  Rep.  Thomas  Pelly  (R-Wash.) 
represents  a  district  which  includes  the 
builders  of  the  tuna  fleets  as  well  as  many 
Commerce  Department  bureaucrats  based  In 
oe&ttie. 

Representative  David  Pryor  (D-Ark.)  and 
other  congressmen  plan  to  offer  strengthen- 
ing amendments  to  this  bill  when  it  comes 
up  for  a  vote  this  month  or  next.  However, 
the  Senate  has  not  yet  taken  any  action  on 
the  ocean  mammal  legislation  pending  be- 
fore It;  and  Senator  Ernest  Holllngs  (D- 
S.C.)  subcommittee  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  so  far  refused  to  even  schedule 
hearings  om  these  bills.  In  the  meantime  sev- 
eral conservation  groups  are  threatening  to 
launch  a  boycott  of  tuna  products  unless  the 
Industry  takes  immediate  steps  to  solve  the 
problem. 

Because  of  the  limitations  of  human  in- 
telligence, man  may  never  perceive  the  real 
nature,  the  true  significance,  of  these 
unique  creatures  that  he  Is  so  needlessly  de- 
stroying. A  hint  of  this  vast  and  untapped 
wealth  of  knowledge  is  contained  in  the 
writings  of  a  Russian  delphlnologist,  Pro- 
fessor Yablakov: 

"Dolphin  societies  are  extraordinarily 
complex,  and  up  to  10  generations  coexist 
at  one  time.  If  that  were  the  case  with  man, 
Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  Faraday,  and  Einstein 
would  still  be  alive  ,  .  .  Could  not  the  dol- 
phin's brain  contain  an  amount  of  Informa- 
tion comparable  in  volume  to  the  thousands 
of  tons  of  books  in  our  libraries?" 

Dolphins  play  an  Integral  If  little  under- 
stood role  In  the  health  and  stability  of  the 
oceans'  ecology — ecosystems  that  are  funda- 
mental to  the  survival  of  man's  own  environ- 
ment. If  we  allow  selfish  men  to  destroy  or 
alienate  the  dolphin  before  we  have  had  a 
chance  to  learn  what  It  can  teach  us,  then 
we  will  compound  the  Inherent  evil  of 
human  nature  with  a  foolishness  which  may. 
In  the  end,  hasten  our  own  doom. 


TEST  BAN  RESOLUTION  ENDORSED 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently introduced  Senate  Resolution  230 
calling  for  a  new  diplomatic  initiative  by 
the  United  States  to  seek  a  comprehen- 
sive nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  The  resolu- 
tion also  urges  the  President  to  announce 
a  moratorium  of  underground  nuclear 
weapons  testing  to  remain  in  effect  so 
long  as  the  Soviet  Union  abstains  from 
testing. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  conclude  nego- 
tiations that  began  9  years  ago.  We 
pledged  at  the  time  of  the  Partial  Test 
Ban  Treaty  to  pursue  negotiations  lead- 
ing to  a  comprehensive  nuclear  weapons 
test  ban  treaty.  Five  years  later  we  re- 
afiBrmed  that  pledge  in  the  Nonprolifera- 
tion  Treaty. 

In  1963,  military  concerns  about  main- 
taining our  deterrent  and  technological 
concerns  about  verification  prevented  the 
conclusion  of  a  comprehensive  treaty. 

Today,  those  concerns  no  longer  are 
valid.  Our  deterrent  is  totally  adequate 
against  any  strategic  threat.  Any  change 
therefore  in  the  nuclear  balance  of  power 
is  likely  to  produce  less  security  rather 
than  more  security. 

Also,  continued  testing  increases  the 


possibility  of  a  breakthrough  in  weapons 
technology  which  would  permit  a  truly 
cheap  nuclear  weapon  to  be  developed. 
Such  a  development  would  encourage 
smaller  nations  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons,  increasing  the  risk  of  nuclear 
accidents. 

Perhaps  equally  important  is  the  im- 
pact of  uncontrolled  testing  on  any  stra- 
tegic arms  limitations  agreement.  A  ban 
on  testing  would  make  it  unlikely  that 
any  qualitative  change  in  warhead  de- 
velopment could  affect  the  parity  written 
into  a  SALT  agreement.  For  instance,  the 
inability  to  undertake  extensive  testing 
would  make  it  unlikely  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  deploy  a  second  generation 
MIRV, 

Thus,  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty 
would  do  the  following:  First,  it  would 
act  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  our  de- 
terrence: second,  it  would  prevent  nu- 
clear proliferation;  and  thiid,  it  would 
support  and  strengthen  any  SALT 
agreement. 

The  administration  has  also  repeatedly 
affirmed  its  desire  for  a  test  ban  if  ade- 
quately verified. 

In  this  regard,  recent  developments 
both  in  seismological  detection  and  in 
satellite  intelligence-gathering  provide 
the  rationale  for  pursuing  new  negotia- 
tions without  demanding  the  same  level 
of  onsite  inspection  as  in  1963. 

There  have  been  numerous  scientific 
reports  of  late  noting  our  increased  ca- 
pacity to  detect  imderground  nuclear 
explosions  and  to  distinguish  them  from 
earthquakes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  Record  articles  by  Walter 
Sullivan  of  the  New  York  Times  and  by 
Jack  P.  Ruina  of  Science  on  this  subject. 
It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  Mr. 
Ruina,  former  head  of  the  Pentagon's 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency, 
stated  in  his  article: 

The  Improvements  In  seismic  detection  re- 
duce substantially  the  need  for  on-site  In- 
spection. The  now  manifest  technical  limits 
to  the  effectiveness  of  on-site  inspection 
further  reduce  its  significance  both  as  a 
means  of  verification  and  as  a  deterrent  to 
treaty  violations. 

Thus,  he  adds: 

Now  on-site  Inspection  seems  hardly  rele- 
vant to  the  Important  considerations  In- 
volved In  assessing  the  risks  and  benefits 
of  a  CTB. 

With  verification  no  longer  the  ob- 
stacle that  it  was  9  years  ago,  I  believe 
the  United  States  has  the  opportunity 
to  remove  past  obstacles  to  a  comcre- 
hensive  test  ban  treaty. 

In  that  effort,  my  resolution  proposes 
that  the  President  announce  a  mora- 
torium on  U.S.  underground  nuclear 
testing  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  ab- 
stains from  testing. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  such  an  initiative 
\v111  provide  the  same  impetus  to  nego- 
tiating a  comprehensive  agreement  as 
President  Kennedy's  action  9  years  ago. 
Two  months  after  announcing  that 
moratorium,  the  two  nations  signed  the 
partial  test  ban  treaty. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  note  that 
my  resolution  has  received  impressive 
support  from  some  of  the  leading  figures 
in  American  arms  control  activities  of 
the  past  decade. 
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Thus,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  telegram  support- 
ing my  resolution  from  Marvin  L.  Gold- 
berger,  chairman  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists  and  a  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Strategic  Weapons  Panel  of 
the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee; Adrip.n  Fisher,  former  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  under  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson;  Morton  H.  Hal- 
perin,  former  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Arms  Control  and  Policy  Plan- 
ning under  President  Johnson  and  senior 
sf^ff  member  of  the  National  Security 
Council  under  President  Nixon;  Frank- 
lin A.  Long,  former  Assistant  Director 
for  Science  and  Technology  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency; 
Genrge  Rathjens,  former  Deputy  EHrec- 
tor  of  ARPA;  Herbert  Scoville,  Jr.,  for- 
mer Deputy  Director  for  Science  and 
Technologj'  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency;  and  Herbert  F. 
York,  former  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
se:irch  and  Engineering  imder  Presi- 
dents Eisenhower  and  Kennedy. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  30,   1972] 

Test  Detection:  How  To  Tell  a  Quake 

From  a  Blast 

(By  Walter  Sullivan) 

More  thaii  a  decade  ago  Soviet  and  Ameri- 
ca:i  experts  in  seismology — the  study  of  earth 
tremors — sat  down  in  Geneva  to  explore  pos- 
sible methods  for  policing  a  ban  on  testing 
nuclear  weapons  underground.  The  Ameri- 
cans presented  data  from  earthquake  moni- 
tors of  that  period  to  show  that  It  was  Im- 
possible to  discriminate  reliably  between 
earthquakes  and  nuclear  explosions.  Conse- 
quently the  United  States  Insisted  on  being 
allowed  to  inspect  places  in  the  Soviet  Union 
from  which  "suspicious"  seismic  waves  had 
originated.  The  Russinns  refused  and  ever 
since  the  issue  of  on-site  Inspection  haa 
stood  in  the  way  of  a  total  ban  on  nuclear 
testing. 

But  today  methods  for  discriminating  be- 
tween the  tremors  Induced  by  explosions  and 
those  caused  by  earthquakes  are  much  more 
sophisticated.  And  as  evidence  by  a  number 
of  analyses  published  in  scientific  Journals  in 
recent  weeks,  such  as  one  In  Science  co- 
authored  by  Jack  P.  Ruina,  former  head  of 
the  Pentagon's  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency,  there  appears  to  be  a  general  con- 
viction among  specialists  that  the  problem 
should  no  longer  stand  in  the  way  of  a  total 
ban  on  nuclear  explosions.  The  one  remain- 
ing obstacle,  they  say,  is  political. 

The  basis  for  the  scientific  claims  Is  rooted 
in  a  new  technique  that  makes  it  possible,  at 
remote  stations,  to  discriminate  between 
tremors  induced  by  an  explosion  and  those 
resulting  from  a  natural  earthquake.  The 
method  Is  considered  reliable  for  any  explo- 
sion large  enough  to  play  a  role  In  changing 
the  "balance  of  terror"  of  the  nuclear  powers. 

E:\rDhquakes  and  explosions  generate  dif- 
ferent tremor  patterns.  When  something 
Jostles  the  earth,  be  it  the  rupturing  of  rock 
in  a-.!  earthquake  or  an  explosion,  two  classes 
of  w.ives  are  generated:  body  waves  and  sur- 
face waves.  The  surface  waves  are  analogowB 
to  those  that  radiate  on  the  surface  of  water 
when  a  stone  is  dropped  into  a  pond.  The 
body  waves  are  like  those  thaJt  travel  through 
the  body  of  the  water,  startling  flsh  at  even 
the  greatest  depths. 

It  has  been  fotind  that  explosions  differ 
from  natural  quakes  in  being  relatively  in- 
efficient producers  of  surface  waves.  Thus  at 


a  distant  station  it  is  possible  to  determine 
the  nature  of  an  event  by  comparing  the 
strength  of  surface  waves  that  It  produced 
with  the  body  waves.  If  the  surface  waves 
are  strong  in  relation  to  the  body  waves.  It 
was  a  natural  earthquake;  if  they  are  weak, 
it  was  an  explosion. 

While  many  in  the  scientific  community 
believe  that  only  politics  is  holding  up  a 
total  test  ban,  military  advocates  of  contin- 
ued testing  argue  that  there  are  compelling 
reasons  to  do  so.  These  include  the  need  to 
make  certain  that  warheads,  long  in  storage, 
have  not  deteriorated:  the  need  to  develop 
warheads  with  special  effects  (such  as  in- 
tense radiation  or  blast  to  destroy  incom- 
ing missiles) ;  the  need  to  Improve  systems 
to  avoid  accidental  detonation  and  the  need 
to  keep  the  weapons  development  establish- 
ment vigorous. 

(Prom  Science.  Jan.  14,  19721 

A  Comprehensive  Ban  on  Nuclear  Testing 

(By  Robert  Nelld  and  J.  P.  Ruina) 

The  technical,  strategic,  and  pioUtlcal  as- 
pects of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  (CTB) 
treaty  have  changed  since  they  were  debated 
In  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  limited 
test  ban  (LTB)  treaty  of  1963.  Progress  in 
the  technical  art  of  seismic  monitoring  may 
now  permit  nations  to  overcome  the  verifica- 
tion obstacle  that  blocked  the  CTB  In  the 
past.  The  gradual  realization  that  new  nu- 
clear bomb  technology  Is  not  critical  to  the 
strategic  balance  between  the  superpowers 
has  also  reduced  concern  about  the  risks  of 
entering  into  a  CTB 

In  this  article,  we  review  the  range  of  Is- 
sues involved  in  the  consideration  of  a  CTB. 
Often  the  negotiations  at  Geneva  and  the  in- 
ternal debates  in  the  United  States  have  been 
so  dominated  by  technical  Issues,  notably 
those  regarding  verification,  that  the  political 
and  military  significance  of  a  CTB  has  been 
lost  or  ignored. 

BACKGBOUirn) 

Any  history  of  the  LTB  must  consider  the 
dimensions  of  the  process  of  negotiations. 
The  moet  obvious  dimension  is  the  record  of 
official  statements  and  the  formal  negotiating 
process  itself — that  process  In  which  the 
parties  to  the  negotiations  make  evident 
their  policy  decisions  regarding  negotiations. 
Much  of  the  written  history  of  this  dimen- 
sion is  available  (1)  However,  what  Is  less  evi- 
dent is  the  rtfttxire  of  the  Intragovemmental 
negotiations  that  necessarily  precede  and  ac- 
company Intergovernmental  negotiations.  We 
know  a  good  deal  about  the  United  States' 
Internal  process.  We  know  almost  nothing 
about  the  Soviet  Union's,  but  we  must  as- 
sume nevertheless  that,  in  that  country  too, 
there  was  internal  argument  and  del>ate  on 
the  test  ban  issue.  The  international  nego- 
tiations consisted  largely  of  sparring  rounds 
on  a  few  issues — the  test  ban's  relation  to 
more  general  disarmament  and  on-site  veri- 
fication. What  we  know  about  the  Internal 
debate  in  the  United  States  and  what  we 
surmise  about  debate  In  the  Soviet  Union 
point  up  political  and  military  issues  that 
were  never  stated  in  the  International  ne- 
gotiating process,  but  that  were,  neverthe- 
less, motivating  forces  behind  each  country's 
position. 

A  test  ban  was  proposed  in  1954  after  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  had 
tested  thermonuclear  devices  and  after  the 
fallout  from  a  particularly  large  U.S.  test  (15 
megatons)  in  February  1954  had  affected 
the  crew  of  a  Jap>anese  fishing  boat.  PYom 
then  until  1963,  when  the  LTB  treaty  was 
signed,  there  were  periods  of  serious  negotia- 
tions, periods  devoted  to  technical  analyses, 
and  a  test  cessation  lasting  almost  3  years — 
during  which  each  side  agreed  to  refrain 
from  testing  If  the  other  did  likewise — often 
punctuated  by  uiUlateral  proclamations  or 
bitter  accusations,  or  both. 


The  United  States  was  worried  that  a  nu- 
clear test  ban  would  be  a  prelude  to  a  ban 
on  the  use  and  even  the  possession  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  that  this  would  eliminate  the 
West's  nuclear  superiority,  which  was  con- 
sidered necessary  to  balance  Soviet  superior- 
ity in  conventional  forces  in  Europe.  A  test 
ban  was  therefore  held  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  West  unless  limitations  on  nuclear  forces 
were  tied  to  limitations  on  conventional 
forces.  In  1959,  the  United  States  dropped  Its 
requirement  that  the  test  ban  be  linked  to 
other  disarmament  measures.  It  focused  Its 
"anxieties"  on  the  technical  questions  in- 
volved in  verification.  American  technical 
analyses  indicated  that  monitoring  nuclear 
explosions  would  be  particularly  difficult  if 
the  tests  were  underground.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  United  States  Insisted  that,  be- 
fore it  would  sign  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty.  It  must  have  the  right  of  on-site  In- 
spection. The  Soviets,  for  their  part,  viewed 
this  U.S.  requirement  very  suspiciously  and 
claimed  that  this  was  required  not  for  tech- 
nical reasons,  but  for  the  U.S.  Intelligence 
services.  However,  for  a  short  time  in  the 
course  of  the  negotiations,  the  Soviet  Union 
took  the  significant  step  of  agreeing  to  per- 
mit a  certain  small  number  of  on-site  In- 
spections. Considering  previous  Soviet  atti- 
tudes toward  any  foreign  intrusion,  this 
appears  to  have  reflected  great  Interest  on 
their  part  In  reaching  an  agreement  at  tbat 
time. 

When  resolving  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  In 
1962,  both  powers  recognized  the  need  for 
detente  and  a  demonstration  of  reconcilia- 
tion. A  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  which  was 
ripe  for  conclusion  after  years  of  negotia- 
tion, was  mentioned  In  this  connection  In 
the  exchange  of  messages  during  the  crisis. 
In  renewed  negotiations,  the  Soviet  Union 
revived  Its  willingness  to  accept  a  small 
number  (that  Is,  two  or  three)  of  on-site 
inspections  per  year.  For  its  part,  the  United 
States  reduced  the  requirement  from  between 
12  and  20  inspections  per  year  to  seven  per 
year.  An  agreement  seemed  virtually  In  hand. 
However,  existing  doubts  and  internal  pres- 
sures found  expression  In  arguments  about 
the  exact  number  of  on-site  Inspections  re- 
quired. A  compromise  between  three  and 
seven  was  not  reached.  In  retrospect.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  U.S.  security  could  have 
been  dependent  on  precisely  seven  on-site 
Inspections  or  how  Soviet  security  could  have 
been  more  compromised  by  seven  (or  five) 
inspections  per  year  than  by  three.  But  this 
numbers  game  became  a  politically  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  an  agreement  that  banned 
underground  testing.  Fortunately,  the  lead- 
ers of  both  sides  salvaged  some  of  the  spirit 
of  the  negotiations  and  agreed  to  the  LTB. 
On  10  October  1963,  the  LTB,  with  no  pro- 
hibition on  underground  testing,  came  Into 
force.  It  Included  a  commitment  to  continue 
negotiations  for  a  CTB. 

The  Soviet  Union  later  withdrew  its  offer 
permitting  on-site  Inspections.  Looking  bacl^ 
we  can  see  that  not  only  was  the  opportunity 
to  reach  a  CTB  agreement  missed,  but  also, 
and  perhaps  more  Important,  the  opportu- 
nity to  Introduce  reciprocal  on-site  inspec- 
tions In  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  was  missed.  If  the  precedent  of  on-site 
inspections  had  been  established,  subse- 
quent disarmament  negotiations  might  have 
been  more  fruitful. 

The  Internal  debate  In  the  United  States 
was  much  less  about  on-site  inspection  per 
se  than  about  the  ease  with  which  the  Soviet 
Union  could  secretly  violate  a  test  ban  agree- 
ment. Those  who  were  particularly  suspi- 
cious of  the  Soviet  Union  believed  It  folly  to 
agree  to  anything  that  limited  U.S.  freedom 
to  test.  Looking  back  at  the  late  1950's  and 
early  1960's,  we  can  see  that  ambiguous  po- 
sitions, vacillation,  and  slow  decision-mak- 
ing reflected  Internal  differences  over  the 
general  wisdom  of  a  treaty,  as  well  as  over 
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specific  aspects  of  a  treaty,  such  as  the  dan- 
ger of  fallout  and  the  military  necessity  for 
underground  tests. 

When,  after  the  Cuban  crisis.  President 
Kennedy  determined  that  a  treaty  was  im- 
portant, he  was  willing  and  able  to  resolve 
some  of  the  Internal  differences;  thus  the 
LTB  resulted.  We  know  from  public  state- 
ments and  from  the  changes  in  the  Soviet 
Union's  position  that  they,  too,  had  some 
internal  problems.  Khrushchev  later  re- 
counted his  struggle  to  persuade  his  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  to  agree  to  three  on-site  In- 
spections when  he  felt  that  the  United  States 
would  accept  this  too   (2). 

Before  the  LTB  went  Into  effect,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  almost 
totally  preoccupied  with  the  Issues  as  they 
affected  their  relationship  to  each  other. 
Other  countries,  by  and  large,  took  positions 
that  can  be  explained  In  part  by  their  places 
in  the  nuclear  hierarchy.  Britain  generally 
seemed  to  want  to  eliminate  the  political 
and  technical  obstacles  that  arose,  but  until 
the  completion  of  its  weapons  test  series  in 
1958.  Britain  was  less  positive  about  Immedi- 
ate cessation  of  tests.  France  felt  that  its 
position  demanded  that  it  pursue  the  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  weapons  unless  there  was 
going  to  be  complete  nuclear  disarmament; 
Prance  started  its  testing  program  In  1960, 
during  the  U.S. -Soviet  testing  moratorium. 
China  likewise  advocated  full  nuclear  dis- 
armament. However,  In  July  1963,  when  the 
LTB  was  being  concluded,  China  publicly 
denounced  the  agreement.  This  seems  to 
have  been  a  major  step  in  the  breach  in 
Sino-Soviet  relations.  The  LTB  was  nego- 
tiated without  the  participation  of  China 
and  Prance,  and  this  no  doubt  added  to  their 
annoyance.  The  remaining  countries  were 
generally  without  nuclear  w^eapons  and  with- 
out nuclear  ambitions,  and  they  supported  a 
test  ban  as  a  way  to  prevent  nuclear  fallout 
and  as  a  door  to  arms  limitation. 

Since  the  LTB,  nuclear  testing  by  the 
superpowers  has  not  ceased,  but  has  gone 
underground.  The  total  number  of  tests  re- 
ported by  U.S.  authorities  before  and  since 
the  LTB,  as  of  1  January  1971,  are  United 
States,  539  (310  before,  229  since);  Soviet 
Union,  173  (126  before,  47  since);  Britain 
25  (23  before,  2  since);  Prance,  37  (7  before, 
30  since) :  and  China,  11  (all  after  the  LTB), 
Swedish  Defence  Research  Establishment  fig- 
ures indicate  Soviet  tests  to  be  236  (163  be- 
fore, 73  since) .  There  are  Indications  that 
the  actual  number  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  testa 
may  be  substantially  higher  than  the  nvun- 
bers  officially  announced. 

verification 

For  over  a  decade,  the  presumed  obstacle 
to  a  CTB  was  whether  or  not  national  means 
of  verification  were  sufficient  to  monitor  tests 
and  verify  that  a  CTB  was  not  being  violated. 
Specifically,  the  question  centered  on  wheth- 
er on-site  inspections  were  necessary  to  veri- 
fy compliance  with  a  treaty. 

The  U.S.  position  has  been  that  the  main 
means  of  monitoring  underground  nuclear 
explosions  is  analysis  of  seismic  signals.  This 
Involves  two  steps — aetection  (that  is,  a 
signal  must  be  detected,  thus  indicating  that 
there  has  been  a  seismic  event  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  locating  it)  and  identification 
(that  Is,  analyzing  seismic  signals  gener- 
ated by  the  event  to  see  whether  the  source 
was  an  explosion  or  an  earthquake) .  Not  all 
detected  signals  can  be  Identified  (3) .  There- 
fore some  on-site  inspections  were  demanded 
Bs  a  means  of  spot-checking  that  detected 
but  unidentified  signals  were  not  caused  by 
nuclear  explosions.  The  United  States  has 
always  been  prepared  with  a  mass  of  tech- 
nical evidence  to  support  its  position  that 
seismic  identification  without  on-site  in- 
spection was  an  inadequate  means  of  veri- 
fication. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  engaged  in  technical 
<ll8CU8slon  but  has  not  linked  its  technical 
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arguments  directly  to  Its  position  that  on- 
site  Inspection  Is  not  necessary  for  veri- 
fication. 

Since  it  was  recognized  that  only  seismic 
evidence  could  be  used  to  demand  an  on-site 
inspection,  this  form  of  verification  was 
limited  to  tests  that  could  be  detected  by 
seismic  means.  This  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  United  States  was  willing  to  risk  possible 
Soviet  treaty  violations  stemming  from 
both  very  low  yield  tests  and  from  inter- 
mediate yield  tests  that,  in  theory,  could  be 
selsmlcally  concealed,  but  was  unwilling  to 
risk  possible  violations  from  selsmlcally 
detectable  tests. 

At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  LTJ»f  the 
United  States  estimated  (3)  that:    ^r 

(1)  A  seismic  detection  system  could  be 
built,  with  Instruments  placed  outside  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  would  have  a  high 
probability  of  detecting  underground  tests 
of  about  1  to  2  kllotons  In  hard  rock,  as  well 
as  earthquakes  giving  comparable  signals. 
Underground  tests  in  softer  materials  such 
as  dry  alluvium  generate  signals  that  are 
smaller  by  as  much  as  a  factor  of  10  and 
therefore  would  have  to  be  10  to  20  kllotons 
In  yield  before  being  detectable. 

(2)  Such  a  system  would  detect  about  170 
earthquakes  annually  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Of 
these,  only  about  20  would  be  clearly  Iden- 
tlflable  as  earthquakes  by  seismic  techniques 
then  in  hand. 

(3)  Concealment  methods,  such  as 
muffling  seismic  signals  by  testing  in  very 
large  cavities  or  masking  signals  by  making 
tests  coincide  with  earthquakes,  could,  in 
principle,  make  It  possible  to  test  at  much 
higher  yields — perhaps  up  to  100  kllotons^ 
Without  seismic  detection.  Such  concealment 
methods  were  costly  and  fraught  with  prac- 
tical engineering  difficulties,  but  they  might 
be  feasible  on  some  scale.  They  would  also 
Increase  the  likelihood  of  detection  by  non- 
seismic  means. 

Since  the  LTB  has  been  In  effect,  progress 
In  seismology  has  demonstrated  that  the 
detection  threshold  can  be  somewhat  lower 
than  the  level  of  1-  to  2-klloton  explosions 
in  hard  rock.  Of  far  greater  Importance  Is 
the  discovery  that  explosions  almost  always 
produce  smaller  long-period  siirface  waves 
than  do  shallow  focus  earthquakes  of  the 
same  body  wave  magnitude.  This  means 
that,  if  desired,  systems  can  be  built  which 
can  Identify  explosions  and  earthquakes  ex- 
tremely well,  down  to  a  level  equivalent  to 
about  a  5-kiloton  explosion  in  hard  rock, 
leaving  only  a  small  number  of  detected  but 
unidentified  events  annually  (4) .  Moreover, 
improvements  In  identification  give  promise 
of  continuing  down  to  levels  equivalent  to  1- 
to  2-klloton  explosions  In  hard  rock,  al- 
though It  will  never  be  possible  to  Identify 
all  seismic  events  that  are  detected,  since 
Identification  requires  more  information 
than  detection  (5).  To  go  further  In  Im- 
proving seismic  means  for  monitoring  un- 
derground explosions.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  lower  the  detection  threshold,  which  will 
become  ever  more  difficult.  Thus,  the  point 
of  diminishing  returns  for  seismology  re- 
search In  nuclear  test  monitoring  may  soon 
be  reached.  Meanwhile,  the  systems  Installed 
and  now  operating  lag  some  way  behind  the 
technical    possibilities    described    here. 

The  problems  of  concealment  are  pretty 
much  the  same  as  they  were.  Any  analysis 
of  the  significance  of  concealment  must  take 
account  of  the  fact  that  making  progress  In 
nuclear  weapons  technology  poses  serious 
practical  difficulties  and  that  these  are  com- 
pounded by  the  requirements  of  clandestine 
testing.  What  Is  often  forgotten  Is  that  the 
primary  goal  of  a  nuclear  testing  program 
Is  advancing  nuclear  weapons  technology — 
not  avoiding  detection  per  se.  Clandestine 
testing  Is  not  predominantly  a  game  of 
"hide  and  seek."  No  country  Is  going  to 
embark  on  necessarily  costly,  complicated, 
and  risky  concealment  measures  unless  it 
Judges  the  gains  to  be  great. 


In  addition  to  the  progress  in  seismology, 
research  carried  on  in  the  United  States  on 
the  technical  aspects  of  on-site  Inspection 
has  shown  that  visual  observation  and  radio- 
chemical analysis  are  the  only  useful  tech- 
niques, but  that  even  these  techniques  are 
not  effective  when  a  test  explosion  is  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  prevent  surface  disturbances 
and  seepage  of  radioactive  gases  to  the  sur- 
face (6). 

The  Improvements  In  seismic  detection 
reduce  substantially  the  need  for  on-site 
inspection.  The  now  manifest  technical 
limits  to  the  effectiveness  of  on-site  inspec- 
tion further  reduce  its  significance  both  as 
a  means  of  verification  and  as  a  deterrent 
to  treaty  violations. 

However,  Interest  In  on-site  inspection  has 
not  disappeared,  since  the  door  to  possible 
violation  with  tests  above  the  seismic  detec- 
tion threshold  cannot  be  completely  closed 
by  seismology.  Every  method.  Including  on- 
site  Inspection,  that  offered  any  hope  of  aid- 
ing verification  and  lncrea.sing  the  difficul- 
ties and  risks  for  a  potential  violator  would 
be  grasped,  If  great  military  Importance 
were  to  be  attached  to  the  occasional  tests 
that  might  be  detected,  but  not  Identified, 
selsmlcally. 

Recognized  but  rarely  discussed  are  non- 
seismic  means  for  detecting  and  identifying 
underground  explosions.  Satellite  sensors  can 
be  exploited  for  this  purpose,  as  can  tradi- 
tional means  of  intelligence,  although  how 
helpful  either  of  these  methods  Is  in  supple- 
menting the  seismic  means  is  not  known  to 
the  public.  They  can  be  helpful  in  detecting 
clandestine  tests  and  In  directing  careful 
examination  of  seismic  records  relating  to 
specific  times  and  locations.  They  may  also 
be  significant  in  helping  to  identify  suspi- 
cious events  flrst  detected  seismically. 

The  significance  of  nonselsmic  means  Is 
that  they  are  varied  and  secret  and  that  they 
may  not  diminish  In  effectiveness  with  small- 
er tests  In  the  same  way  as  seismic  means. 
It  will  be  hard  to  find  ways  to  deceive  them 
all,  and  a  potential  violator  will  not  feel  se- 
cure, no  matter  how  much  effort  he  puts 
into  seismic  evasion. 

Although  the  need  for  on-site  Inspections 
was  a  key  issue  to  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  character  and 
details  of  on-site  inspections  were  but  little 
discussed.  How  Intrusive  need  they  be?  How 
well  would  they  work?  The  lack  of  discussion 
of  these  Issues  may  indicate  that  neither  na- 
tion expected  to  be  allowed  an  on-site  in- 
spection at  a  real  test  site,  and  that,  at 
most,  they  regarded  the  right  of  on-site  in- 
spection as  only  a  deterrent  to  cheating.  But 
it  may  also  be  that  on-site  inspection  was 
mainly  a  proxy  issue  for  other  apprehensions 
that  the  superpowers  had  about  signing  a 
treaty  or  for  their  inability  to  have  their 
disparate  constituencies  face  up  to  accept- 
ing a  treaty.  Now  on-site  inspection  seems 
hardly  relevant  to  the  Important  considera- 
tions Involved  in  assessing  the  risks  and 
benefits  of  a  CTB. 

There  are  very  few  references  to  the  prob- 
lems of  verification  for  countries  other  than 
the  superpowers.  This  is  so  for  a  combina- 
tion of  reasons. 

(1)  The  superpowers  are  no  doubt  inter- 
ested in  observing  the  military  activities  of 
other  countries,  including.  In  particular,  the 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons  and  their  delivery 
systems.  But  If  they  observe  tests  by  Britain, 
China,  Prance,  or  any  other  country  that 
"goes  nuclear,"  this  Is  not  likely  to  Influence 
strongly  their  own  highly  advanced  programs 
for  testing  nuclear  warheads. 

(2)  The  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons 
has  been  an  overt  act  from  which  govern- 
ments sought  to  derive  political  advantage. 
Most  countries  would  not  go  nuclear  by 
clandestine  testing. 

(3)  Countries  going  nuclear  are  likely  to 
start  with  tests  large  enough  to  detect.  To 
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date,  such  tests  have  usually  been  around 
20  kllotons.  For  technical  reasons,  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  easiest  and  the  most  eco- 
nomical size  for  a  first  weapon. 

It  Is  impKDrtant  to  note  that  there  are  great 
variations  in  the  technical  difficulty  of  mon- 
itoring different  countries.  Israel,  a  very 
small  and  barren  country,  should  be  very 
easy  to  monitor:  Japan.  large  and  highly 
seismic,  relatively  hard  to  monitor.  Also, 
the  great  variation  in  political  openness  of 
different  countries  allows  very  different 
levels  of  collateral  intelligence  to  be  obtained 
about  nuclear  developments. 

MILITARY    SlGNinCANCE    OF    TESTS 

The  next  question  to  consider  is  the  nature 
of  the  military  attractions  to  the  two  sujier- 
powers  of  continuing  nuclear  tests  and,  in 
particular,  what,  if  anything,  could  be  gained 
by  illicitly  conducting  nuclear  tests  after  a 
CTB  was  Introduced. 

Nuclear  tests  are  conducted  to  maintain 
confidence  in  existing  stockpiles,  to  prove 
the  feasibility  of  new  weapons  designs,  to 
measure  nuclear  explosion  effects,  or  to  con- 
tribute to  research  and  development  in 
weapons  technology.  Some  tests  serve  more 
than  one  purpose. 

Confidence  tests  are  occasional  tests  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  confidence  In 
weapons  already  stockpiled.  Since  materials 
age  and  inadvertent  changes  may  occur  In 
production,  military  authorities  frequently 
insist  on  sampling  the  performance  of  their 
weapons.  These  tests  are  not  intended  to  ad- 
vance the  state  of  the  art. 

It  Is  not  clear  that  such  tests  are  really 
needed,  since  a  bomb  need  not  have  any 
moving  parts  and  tests  of  the  entire  device, 
short  of  going  nuclear  can  be  carried  out. 
Nuclear  fuels  work,  as  the  world  knows  all 
too  well,  and  their  chemical  integrity  can 
be  checked  by  conventional  chemical  means. 
If  all  tests  were  prohibited,  steps  would 
surely  be  taken  to  minimize  the  possible  de- 
terioration in  the  reliability  of  the  weapons. 
Bomb  designs,  material  standards,  produc- 
tion methods,  and  so  on  would  be  rigidly 
frozen.  But  to  the  extent  that  confidence 
diminishes.  It  is  more  likely  to  affect  the  at- 
titude of  those  who  plan  a  first  use  than  of 
those  who  plan  retaliation  only.  The  effect, 
If  any.  is  to  widen  the  firebreak  between  non- 
nuclear  and  nuclear  weapons  and  to  shift 
nuclear  weapons  gradually  toward  the  role 
of  weapons  that  are  useful  only  to  deter  nu- 
clear pttack. 

Proof  tests  are  tests  of  newly  designed 
weapons  who  designs  are  based  on  ac- 
cepted and  established  principles.  New  de- 
signs are  needed  to  meet  <;ize.  weight,  shape, 
or  other  performance  requirements.  Before 
stockpiling.  It  Is  necessary  to  test  a  new 
weapon  to  see  whether  it  works  as  intended 
and  expected. 

Tests  without  nuclear  explosives  or  at  less 
than  full  yield  will  give  less  than  full  con- 
fidence. Occasional  single  tests  can  do  the 
Job;  but  full  diagnostic  instrumentation, 
which  raises  the  risk  of  detection  by  non- 
delsmlc  means,  is  not  necessary,  although 
useful  In  the  event  of  failure. 

Without  proof  tests  it  would  probably  b« 
necessary  to  design  new  weapons  systems 
around  existing  nuclear  bomb  designs  (7). 
The  effect  is  different  for  weapons  intended 
to  deter  attack  than  it  Is  for  those  intended 
to  enhance  the  capability  for  fighting  wars. 

Por'the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  crediSIe 
deterrent,  the  case  of  continued  upgrading 
and  redesign  of  nuclear  weapons  is  hardly 
persuasive  for  several  reasons:  (i)  deterrent 
weapons  tend  to  be  in  the  larger  yield  class, 
in  which  warheads  of  high  efficiency  are  al- 
ready available  to  both  superpowers;  (11)  sev- 
eral different  bomb  designs  can  be  used  to 
make  up  a  deterrent  force,  thus  minimizing 
the  possibility  of  a  catastrophic  failure  in  the 
force's  retaliatory  capability:  (ill)  so  much 
overkill  already  exists  that  greater  efficiency 


in   the   nuclear  arsenals  of  either  power  Is 
hardly  needed  for  deterrent  capability. 

It  is  Interesting  In  this  regard  to  speculate 
on  whether  or  not  the  deterrent  capability  of 
either  power  would  have  suffered  if  a  CTB  had 
been  in  effect  for  the  last  decade.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  development  of  MIRVs  (multi- 
ple, independently  targetable  reentry  vehi- 
cles ) ,  the  most  significant  advance  In  long- 
range  nuclear  weapons  In  the  past  decade,  It 
is  safe  to  assume  that  a  system  could  have 
been  made  using  warheads  of  existing  design 
and  that  testing  has  merely  permitted  a  bet- 
ter combination  of  the  numbers  and  sizes  of 
warheads  for  a  given  missile. 

Another  argument  for  the  need  to  continue 
testing  Is  that  It  may  lead  to  the  design  of  a 
new  and  effective  defensive  system  that 
would  be  critical  to  the  strategic  balance.  But 
for  the  superpowers,  improvements  in  war- 
heads are  not  likely  to  be  as  Important  as  de- 
velopments in  other  parts  of  the  present  de- 
fensive systems.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that,  in  many  U.S.  debates  about  technical 
limitations  of  the  ABM  (antibEaiistlc  missile) , 
the  limits  Imposed  by  nuclear  technology  are 
not  mentioned — all  the  emphasis  Is  on  the 
deficiencies  of  radar,  computers,  component 
reliability,  and  so  on  (8) . 

For  military  systems  Intended  for  fighting 
wars,  the  case  for  continued  upgrading  of  nu- 
clear weapons  is  stronger,  but  Is  still  not 
compelling.  Since  these  systems  are  designed 
to  battle  with  an  adversary's  system,  superior 
performance  makes  military  sense.  Technical 
improvements  in  nuclear  warhead  design  can 
make  for  superior  weapons  systems.  However, 
other  technical  aspects  of  the  system  (for  ex- 
ample, speed,  agility,  and  range).  In  addition 
to  such  factors  as  military  tactics  and  troop 
training,  will  generally  be  more  Important  to 
the  performance  of  the  system  than  the  pre- 
cise character  of  the  nuclear  bomb  it  delivers. 
Moreover,  It  can  be  argued  that  the  super- 
powers, with  their  long  history  of  Intensive 
research  and  development  and  with  their 
many  tests,  already  have  so  complete  an  ar- 
senal of  weapons  designs  that  a  suitable, 
though  probably  not  optimal,  design  can  be 
found  to  fit  almost  any  particular  require- 
ment. 

In  effects  tests,  nuclear  explosions  are  used 
to  provide  a  realistic  nuclear  environment 
In  which  to  test  materials,  electronic  devices, 
the  survival  of  weapons  against  defense  meas- 
ures, and  so  on. 

Tests  of  this  kind  are  now  conducted 
underground  and  are  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Improving  designs  of  warheads  for 
ABM  interceptors  and  for  missiles  Intended 
to  penetrate  ABM  defenses.  By  now.  the 
superpowers  have  had  so  much  experience 
with  underground  tests  that  they  could  pur- 
sue a  serious  (though  limited)  program  of 
effects  tests  even  if  they  were  restricted  to 
yields  below  the  seismic  detection  thresh- 
old. With  time  for  even  more  testing  and 
with  growing  disillusionment  about  the 
military  utility  of  ABM's,  the  need  for  effects 
tests  should  become  less  compelling.  An  In- 
ternational limitation  of  ABM's,  if  stringent, 
would  certainly  reduce  the  argument  for  ef- 
fects tests. 

Some  effects  tests  are  ruled  out  now  by  the 
LTB's  prohibition  on  atmospheric  testing. 
For  example,  existing  missile  silos  appear 
not  to  have  been  subjected  to  air-induced 
ground  shock  from  nuclear  explosions  by 
either  superpower:  nor  has  the  phenomenon 
of  radar  blackout,  induced  by  nuclear  explo- 
sions, been  fully  explored  experimentally. 

Research  and  development  tests,  including 
tests  to  investigate  entirely  new  principles  in 
weapons  design,  would  be  needed  to  advance 
the  state  of  the  art  toward  pure  fusion 
bombs,  neutron  bombs,  or  major  advances  In 
yield-to-weight  ratios  for  very  small  weapons. 
Large  weapons  are  already  very  close  to  their 
theoretical  maximum  in  yield-to-weight 
ratios,  and  Improvement  by  a  factor  of  2  Is 
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probably  all  that  we  can  reasonably  expect. 
This  Is  quite  insignificant  compared  with 
the  advances  made  to  date;  for  example,  the 
yield  of  current  weapons  per  unit  of  weight 
Is  about  1000  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima   (7). 

Vigorous  research  and  development  ap- 
pears to  be  continuing  on  the  assumption 
that  a  breakthrough,  comparable  in  signifi- 
cance to  the  original  development  of  the  A- 
bomb  and  the  H-bomb,  may  He  around  the 
next  scientific  corner.  Before  the  LTB.  advo- 
cates of  the  importance  of  nuclear  research 
and  development  to  military  security  came 
up  with  the  possibility  of  a  "clean"  bomb, 
which  would  minimize  radioactive  fallout! 
for  strategic  use,  and  a  "neutron"  bomb| 
which  would  reduce  blast  effects  but  maxi- 
mize lethal  neutron  radiation,  for  tacti- 
cal use.  Neither  of  these  potential  weapons 
now  seems  significant  In  the  military  equa- 
tion, and  the  advocates  of  tests  have  not 
come  up  with  anything  "exciting"  since 
then — perhaps  because  the  test  ban  Issue  has 
been  quiescent.  But  of  course  It  is  Impossible 
to  prove  that  something  of  significance  will 
not  be  Invented.  Fears  of  the  undl.scovered 
will  undoubtedly  persist,  although  they  lose 
a  great  deal  of  their  strength  as  time  passes 
and  nothing  spectacular  emerges  from  re- 
search programs.  It  Is  now  about  two  decades 
since  the  H-bomb  was  developed.  Progress 
has  not  stopped,  but  research  and  develop- 
ment In  nuclear  bomb  technology  seems,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  to  be  yielding 
diminishing  return.  Much  of  the  technical 
cream  was  skimmed  in  the  first  decade  after 
the  A-bomb  was  developed. 

Research  and  development  in  nuclear 
weapons  technology  can  continue  without 
nuclear  testing,  but,  of  course,  with  a  very 
reduced  scope. 

In  the  light  of  considerations  like  these, 
it  Is  a  matter  of  Judgment  as  to  how  highly 
one  should  value.  In  mUltary-cum-polltical 
terms,  the  results  now  derived  by  the  super- 
powers from  nuclear  tests.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  results  are  not  as  Important  as  the 
results  of  the  first  tests  undertaken  by  these 
or  any  other  nations.  Both  the  military  and 
political  returns  may  now  be  low.  If  they  are 
low,  the  benefit  of  a  CTB  as  a  direct  step 
to  stop  the  arms  race  between  the  two  super- 
powers Is  low,  but  so  are  the  obstacles  to 
achieving  that  step.  If  the  returns  are  high, 
the  benefits  are  high  and  so  will  be  the  ob- 
stacles— In  terms  of  the  arguments  about 
what  the  other  side  might  gain  If  it  tested 
clandestinely.  In  either  case,  those  who  work 
in  the  nuclear  weapons  and  test  programs 
win  press  for  continued  tests. 

While  there  are  no  particular  grounds  for 
assuming  that  If  either  superpower  chose  to 
break  a  CTB  It  would  do  so  secretly  rather 
than  openly.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate 
about  the  conceivable  character  of  a  clan- 
destine test  program.  If  one  assumes  that  a 
violator  would  risk  nonseismlc  detection,  but 
not  seismic  detection  and  identification— an 
assumption  for  which  there  Is  no  strong 
foundation — then  small  tests  will  be  safer 
than  big  ones.  A  clandestine  program  might, 
in  such  a  case,  include  a  series  of  under- 
ground tests  in  soft,  dry  material  to  muffle 
the  seismic  signal,  in  carefully  chosen  loca- 
tions and  at  a  fraction  of  a  klloton  and  per- 
haps occasional  tests  in  the  20-  to  80-kiloton 
range  once  every  year  or  two.  perhapo  In  the 
shadow  of  an  earthquake. 

A  program  of  this  kind  would  permit  con- 
tinued research  and  development  and  the 
measurement  of  effects  to  be  carried  further 
than  would  be  possible  with  no  tests  but 
probably  not  as  far  as  is  possible  now  with 
unlimited  underground  testing. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  have  proof  or  confidence  tests  of  very  larpe 
warheads.  Also,  except  for  warhead.^;  of  small 
yield,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  develop  war- 
heads fully  by  using  new  technology,  since 
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such  development  would  probably  require 
many  tests. 

This  suggests  that,  as  far  as  the  super- 
powers with  their  huge  armories  of  nuclear 
weapons  are  concerned,  the  testing  and  devel- 
opment of  small  nuclear  weapons  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  change  the  balance 
of  power.  The  military  In  the  superpowers 
might  show  an  Interest  In  Improving  those 
small  weapons  that  they  believe  might  Im- 
prove their  ability  to  fight  nuclear  wars  short 
of  a  major  nuclear  exchange  Involving  their 
homelands;  however,  it  Is  questionable 
whether  the  notion  of  a  limited  nuclear  war 
is  realistic,  let  alone  desirable. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  nation  that  had 
continued  small  tests  would  be  able  to  keep 
Its  nuclear  weapon  design  teams  together 
and  to  maintain  the  vigor  of  Its  weapons 
laboratories.  In  this  way.  It  would  have  a  lead 
over  a  nation  that  had  not  continued  testing, 
If  and  when  a  treaty  was  not  renewed  or 
was  abrogated.  The  substance  of  this  argu- 
ment rests  on  the  highly  questionable  premise 
that  a  lead  of  this  kind  could  give  one  super- 
power a  significant  political  and  military 
advantage  over  the  other,  even  though  each 
of  them  already  has  such  a  vast  and  varie- 
gated arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons. 

For  China,  France,  and  the  United  King- 
dom, however,  the  situation  may  be  very  dif- 
ferent. These  countries  do  not  possess  the 
variety  of  nuclear  weapons  that  the  suf>€r- 
powers  possess.  The  state  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology in  France  and  China  is  considerably 
behind  that  of  the  superpowers.  The  point 
of  diminishing  returns  has  certainly  not  been 
reached  in  efforts  to  provide  more  variety  for 
their  arsenals  and  In  Improving  weapons. 
Although  to  be  in  the  same  "nuclear  class" 
as  the  superpowers  would  mean  building  up 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  delivery  vehicles, 
which  presents  more  serious  obstacles  than 
progressing  In  nuclear  technology,  these 
countries  would  be  substantially  limited  In 
their  ultimate  capability  If  they  stopped  nu- 
clear testing  now. 

The  Interest  and  need  for  testing  may  be 
different  for  each  of  the  nonnuclear  powers. 
Some  could  probably  develop  and  store  a 
small  nuclear  arsenal  without  any  nuclear 
tests.  With  knowledge  about  fission  weapons 
now  available  to  anyone,  it  Is  feasible  to 
design  simple  weajjons  and  be  confident  that 
they  will  work,  even  if  they  are  not  tested. 
Most  of  the  fundamental  design  work  and 
essential  laboratory  tests  can  be  carried  out 
without  having  any  nuclear  explosions.  How- 
ever, if  the  desire  were  to  stockpile  weapons 
of  a  more  advanced  design  without  any  nu- 
clear tests,  it  could  only  be  at  the  cost  of 
diminished  confidence  in  such  weapons. 

PEACEFUL    NUCLEAR    EXPLOSIONS 

Possible  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  explosives 
were  first  explored  in  the  United  States  as 
Project  Plowshare.  Applications  Investigated 
include  earth  moving  and  excavation,  natural 
gas  and  mineral  extraction,  extraction  of  geo- 
thermal  energy,  creation  of  underground 
storage  areas,  and  so  on.  The  enthusiasm  of 
D.S.  scientists  for  peaceful  applications  of 
nuclear  explosives  stimulated  Interest  In  ex- 
ploiting this  technology  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  But  In  recent  years,  U.S.  enthusiasm 
for  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  has  dimin- 
ished. Preliminary  experiments  and  detailed 
analysis  now  suggest  that  the  potential  of 
nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  is 
limited  and  that  often  other  methods  can 
be  found  for  accomplishing  the  same  things. 

Contributing  to  the  disillusionment  with 
peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions 
is  the  realization  that  full  explosions  for 
each  feasible  application  would  require  very 
large  numbers  of  explosions.  For  example, 
it  may  take  hundreds  of  nuclear  explosions 
to  extract  significant  amounts  of  gas  or 
other  minerals.  If  several  countries  were  to 
exploit  nuclear  explosions  for  such  purposes, 
thousands  of  explosions  could  occur.  This 


might  again  raise  concerns  about  radioactive 
contamination. 

But  the  major  question  here  Is  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  separate  civilian  from 
military  nuclear  explosions  and  hence 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  prohibit 
military  explosions  in  a  CTB  while  permit- 
ting peaceful  explosions. 

It  may  be  that  verification  procedures 
could  be  devised  to  ascertain  that  no  mili- 
tary puriK>ses  were  being  served  in  a  particu- 
lar program  of  nuclear  explosions — that  Is, 
that  the  peaceful  explosion  was  not  also  serv- 
ing the  purpose  of  a  proof  or  conftdence  test 
or  that  new  bomb  technology  was  not  being 
tested  In  peaceful  applications.  Even  If  such 
procedures  could  be  devised,  they  would  un- 
doubtedly Involve  some  detailed  disclosures 
about  the  explosive  device  to  all  partici- 
pants— nuclear  and  nonnuclear — and  there- 
by work  counter  to  the  purposes  of  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty.  They  would  also  involve 
observation  by  foreign  technicians,  sampling 
and  analyses  of  the  products  of  the  explo- 
sion, and  so  on.  All  of  these  means  of  verifi- 
cation could  be  considered  intrusive  and 
would  probably  be  difficult  to  negotiate.  On 
the  other  hand,  without  verification,  peace- 
ful nuclear  explosions  make  violation  so  easy 
that  any  country  might  eventually  succumb 
to  exploiting  a  peaceful  program  for  some 
military  purposes. 

From  what  we  now  know,  the  benefits  from 
a  program  of  peaceful  explosions  hardly  seem 
to  match  the  costs,  particularly  if  the  costs 
Include  ruling  out  a  CTB.  But  a  CTB  need 
not  rule  out  possible  peaceful  applications 
forever.  One  approach  would  be  to  ban  all 
nuclear  explosions  initially,  stipulating  that 
for  a  period  of  several  years  parties  to  the 
agreement  should  Jointly  investigate  meth- 
ods of  verifying  that  military  applications 
are  not  being  pursued  in  a  program  of  peace- 
ful nuclear  explosions.  If  further  analyses 
suggest  that  peaceful  explosions  are  more 
promising  than  they  now  seem,  the  Incen- 
tive to  exploit  them  constructively  while 
having  a  ban  on  military  tests  might  en- 
courage unprecedented  International  coop- 
eration. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Our  foregoing  analysis  of  the  role  of  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  leads  us  to  the  following 
conclusions. 

(1)  A  CTB  by  itself  will  have  little  direct 
effect  on  the  arms  race  between  the  super- 
powers. It  would  not  hinder  their  nuclear 
arms  production  and  deployment  nor  would 
It  necessarily  present  a  significant  obstacle 
to  the  development  of  new  nuclear  weapons 
systems,  despite  limiting  the  development  of 
new  nuclear  warheads  designs.  It  can  hardly 
make  a  dent  in  the  destructive  capability  of 
the  superpowers  or  in  their  ability  to  step 
up  the  pace  of  the  arms  race. 

(2)  The  chief  merits  of  a  CTB  reside  In  the 
political  sphere.  It  would  help  promote 
detente  and  could  help  to  escalate  Interest 
In  arms  control  agreements  of  broader  scope. 
But  in  neither  of  these  effects  would  it  be  as 
significant  as  a  successful  SALT  (strategic 
arms  limitation  talks)  agreement.  The  CTB 
also  lingers  as  a  piece  of  unfinished  business 
since  the  signing  of  the  LTB  in  1963.  The 
question  can  be  and  has  been  raised.  "If  the 
superpowers  are  serious  about  arms  control, 
why  have  they  not  accepted  the  CTB.  which 
Is  simple  In  concept  and  in  form  and  is  also 
free  of  serious  military  risks?"  Such  doubts 
about  the  sincerity  of  the  superpowers'  will- 
ingness to  limit  their  own  arms  development 
will  persist  as  long  as  there  Is  no  CTB.  Sub- 
stantial agreement  at  SALT  would  lessen 
some  of  this  effect  too,  but  would  not  elimi- 
nate It  completely. 

(3)  Recent  progress  In  seismic  Identifica- 
tion has  been  impressive,  and  other  means 
of  obtaining  technical  intelligence  about  nu- 
clear testing  have  probably  also  improved 
greatly.  In  addition,  research  on  the  tech- 
nical means  of  on-site  Inspection  has  demon- 


strated Its  limited  effectiveness.  Therefore, 
the  role  of  on-site  inspections  as  an  added 
deterrent  to  cheating  on  a  CTB  has  dimin- 
ished substantially.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
detection  and  Identification  of  all  nuclear 
tests  is  possible  now.  or  ever,  but  only  that 
on-site  inspection  would  add  very  little  to 
the  other  technical  means  now  available  for 
verification. 

(4)  It  will  become  increasingly  difficult  in 
the  United  States  to  oppose  the  CTB  on  ihe 
basis  of  risks  that  accompany  possible  Soviet 
evasion  of  a  treaty  that  does  not  include  the 
right  of  on-site  inspection.  The  opposition  to 
a  direct  argument  >that  nuclear  testing  is 
important  to  keep  pace  with  continuing 
worldwide  technical  and  mllitarv  develop- 
ments. The  Justification  for  U.S."  testing  Is 
only  in  part  because  of  advances  In  Soviet 
nuclear  technology  per  se.  Those  opposing 
a  CTB  may  argue  that  it  makes  little  sense, 
and  may  even  be  courting  danger,  to  freeze 
nuclear  technology  alone  and  that  banning 
nuc  ear  tests  should  await  an  agreement  that 
copes  with  all  military  research  and  develop- 
ment and  all  qualitative  improvements  in 
weapons  systems.  This  directly  confronts  the 
argument  that  the  unique  virtue  of  a  CTB 
Is  that  it  provides  a  simple  and  feasible  first 
step  in  the  very  complicated  problems  of 
controlling  military  technology. 

(5)  The  mutual  deterrence  of  the  super- 
powers  will  not  be  compromised  if  a  CTB 
agreement  is  reached  and  one  side  or  the 
other  clandestinely  violates  such  an  agree- 
ment. The  state  of  nuclear  technology  In 
both  countries  Is  mature,  and  the  destructive 
capability  of  their  nuclear  arsenals  can  be 
easily  maintained.  Whatever  small  improve- 
ments can  come  as  a  consequence  of  clan- 
destine testing  would  hardly  affect  the  stra- 
tegic balance. 

(6)  It  seems  unlikely  that  China  and 
Prance  will  agree  to  stop  testing  In  the  near 
future.  These  countries  refused  to  Join  the 
nonproUferatlon  treaty,  which  did  not  affect 
their  nuclear  programs,  and  It  is  doubtful 
that,  proceeding  from  military  considerations 
alone,  they  would  Join  a  CTB.  Their  nuclear 
programs  are  still  not  mature,  and  a  CTB 
would  freeze  their  positions  of  inferiority 
with  respect  to  the  superpowers.  There  may, 
however,  be  wider  political  and  security  ar- 
rangements to  induce  them  to  participate. 
Cessation  of  tests  by  the  other  nuclear 
powers  might  serve  as  an  Inducement  to 
China  and  Prance  to  refrain  from   testing. 

(7)  The  key  near-nuclear  powers,  such  as 
Japan.  India,  and  Israel,  are  much  more  con- 
cerned with  the  military  activltie.s  of  their 
neighbors  than  they  are  with  tliose  of  the 
superpowers.  The  modest  nuclear  restraints 
that  a  CTB  imposes  on  the  superpowers  are 
hardly  likely  to  have  a  d'rect  impact  on  the 
approach  of  these  countries  to  their  own 
security.  However,  for  these  critical  near- 
nuclear  countries  a  CTB  may  be  much  more 
acceptable  than  the  nonproUferatlon  treaty. 
A  CTB  would  not  prohibit  the  production  of 
fissionable  material,  the  development  of  nu- 
clear weapons  technology  short  of  testing, 
nor  the  stockpiling  of  untested  nuclear  wea- 
pons, and  is  therefore  less  restrictive.  Conse- 
quently, these  powers  may  be  willing  to  ratify 
a  CTB,  but  not  the  nonproUferatlon  treaty. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  CTB  may  provide 
them  with  a  ready  excuse  for  not  succumbing 
to  the  pressure  to  ratify  the  nonproUferatlon 
treaty,  if  indeed  they  need  excuses  or  would 
bow  to  such  pressure. 

(8)  A  CTB  is  of  very  little  added,  direct 
significance  to  other  nonnuclear  powers  who 
have  already  ratified  or  are  about  to  ratify 
the  nonproUferatlon  treaty.  It  may  only 
lessen  their  pique  about  the  treaty's  being 
highly  discriminatory — the  treaty  imposes 
no  restraints  on  the  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
grams of  the  nuclear  powers,  while  the  CTB 
restricts  all  parties  to  the  agreement. 

(9)  Peaceful  nuclear  explosions  do  not  now 
show  great  promise  and  significance  for  eco- 
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nomlc  development.  •  •  •  Explosions  can  of- 
ten be  done  by  other  means,  although  pos- 
sibly at  a  slightly  higher  cost.  On  the  other 
hand,  making  allowance  lor  peaceful  explo- 
sions greatly  complicates  a  CTB.  A  useful  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  banning  military 
tests  but  not  foregoing  Indefinitely  the  use 
of  peaceful  explosions  might,  therefore,  b«  to 
ban  all  nuclear  explosions  for  a  period  of 
several  years  and  to  stipulate  In  the  agree- 
ment that  in  that  time  there  would  be  ne- 
gotiations on  how  peaceful  explosions  may 
be  controlled  in  a  way  that  would  not 
Jeopardize   the  CTB. 
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January  24,  1972. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

As  you  know,  we  argued  In  the  January 
Federation  of  American  scientists  newsletter 
that  national  means  of  certification  are  now 
adequate  even  for  a  permanent  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty.  Thus  your  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  announce  a  tempo- 
rary moratorium  on  underground  nuclear 
tests,  for  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  com- 
piles with  It,  Is  completely  consistent  with 
our  position. 

You  seek,  as  we  do,  a  permanent  treaty.  But 
you  have  added  to  our  underlying  technical 
and  strategic  analysis,  a  political  initiative 
that  we  consider  statesmanlike  and  wholly 
admirable. 

Marvin  L.  Goldberger, 
Adrain  Fisher, 
Morton  H.  Halperin, 
FRANKLIN  A.  Long, 
George  W.  Rathjens, 
Herbert  Scoville,  Jr., 
Herbert  P.  York. 


the  date  upon  which  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  declared  their  independence  of 
the  Russian  state  by  proclamation  of  a 
national  council  at  Kiev  in  1918.  The 
Ukrainian  Republic  existed  for  only  3 
short  years  before  the  dream  of  inde- 
pendence was  rudely  shattered  in  Nov- 
ember and  December  1920,  when  the  Bol- 
shevik armies  reasserted  Russian  rule. 
The  many  Americans  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent dedicate  January  22  each  year  to 
the  memorj'  of  the  brief  time  their  an- 
cestral homeland  was  free. 

This  anniversai-y  is  a  reminder  to  other 
Americans  also  of  the  many  contribu- 
tions that  Ukrainian-Americans,  with 
their  rich  cultural  heritage,  have  made  to 
this  country.  Tliese  proud  people  began 
arriving  in  the  1870s,  fleeing  the  Russian 
oppressors  of  their  homeland.  As  they 
continued  to  come  in  ever  increasing 
numbers,  they  formed  part  of  the  indus- 
trial sinew  which  has  made  this  country 
what  it  is  today.  Thus,  it  is  entirely  fit- 
ting that  we  join  with  our  Ukrainian- 
American  brothei-s  in  celebrating  this 
imjtortant  part  of  their  heritage. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  Friday.  Jan- 
uary 22,  marked  the  54th  anniversary  of 


THE  RENWICK  GALLERY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  the 
opening  of  the  restored  Renwick  Gal- 
lery was  an  occasion  that  should  please 
everyone.  It  was  a  beautiful  restoration 
of  one  of  the  more  graceful  buildings 
of  our  Capital  City  and  will  give  much 
pleasure  to  our  people. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  our  Govern- 
ment support  the  arts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Miss  Sarah 
Booth  Conroy,  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  January  30,   1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Restoration  of  James  Renwick 
(By  Sarah  Booth  Conroy) 

Hugh  Newell  Jacobson.  the  Washington- 
based  contemporary  architect,  probably 
came  as  close  as  any  historian  to  knowing 
James  Renwick  Jr.,  the  perpetrator  of  some 
of  the  wackiest  and  most  Interesting  build- 
ings In  New  York  and  Washington.  Jacob- 
son  designed  the  Interiors  for  the  19th  cen- 
tury architect's  Renwick  Gallery,  which 
opened  last  week  as  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution's museum  of  arts,  crafts,  and  design. 
In  working  inside  Renwlck's  ornate  Second 
Empire  building  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
diagonally  across  from  the  White  House  and 
next  door  to  the  Blair  Lee,  the  presidential 
guest  house,  Jacobson  became  something 
of  an  Intimate  of  Renwick  the  craftsman, 
and  of  a  style  of  life  and  decorative  art 
that  seems  to  be  on  Its  way  back,  having 
departed  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

"It's  nutty  stuff."  Jacobson  allows.  "But 
once  you  get  Into  the  esthetic,  you  begin 
to  dig  It.  You  find  that  Renwick  took  the 
rules  and  instead  of  copying  them,  kicked 
them.  It's  designed  very  deliberately,  no 
accident,  to  make  you  feel  smaller  and  the 
building  grander.  In  photographs,  the  rooms 
look  vast. 

"For  Instance,  you're  accustomed  to  an 
8-lnch  baseboard.  But  some  of  these  are  14 
Inches.  The  Chair  rails  are  not  all  at  36 
Inches:  some  are  at  30,  48,  even  52  inches 
high.  Doorknobs,  you  reach  for  at  36  inches, 
but  some  of  those  12-foot  doors  have  the 
knob  at  30.  The  sUl  line  of  the  windows 
downstairs  are  above  your  head.  You  have 
to  look  up — and  feel  smaller." 

Going   over   Renwlck's   specifications   for 


the  building,  Jacobson  also  found  himself 
admiring  an  architect  who  could  specify 
"The  window  should  be  fitted  with  one 
tasteful  screen." 

"I  could  Just  see  him  sitting  in  the  room 
legs  crossed,  leaning  on  his  cane,  while  a 
workman  came  In  bearing  one  tasteful 
screen,"  Jacobson  says:  "  'Hey  boss,  this  thing 
looks  something  like  what  you  drew,*  And 
Renwick  would  turn  up  his  nose  and  say 
'not  tasteful  enough.'  "  ' 

Renwick  was  a  prodigy  in  his  time.  He  was 
only  27  when  he  designed  another  Wash- 
ington landmark,  the  Smithsonian's  original 
building,  that  comic,  ante-Walt  Disney  castle 
on  the  Mall.  Before  that  he  had  won  the 
competition  to  design  Grace  Church  In  NeV 
York,  at  Broadway  and  10th  Street,  the 
wealthiest,  most  fashionable  and  highest 
Episcopal  church  of  Its  day. 

To  look  at,  Renwick  was  a  handsome  man 
with  eyes  like  skylights.  He  had  more  hair  on 
the  bottom  of  his  face  than  on  top,  and  his 
nephews  said  he  dyed  his  beard.  It  was 
blacker  than  the  artistically  gray  locks  that 
seemed  to  wave  over  his  ears.  He  was  well 
over  6  feet  tall,  with  shoulders,  ego  and  tem- 
per on  the  same  grand  scale.  You  could  tell 
by  looking  at  him  that  he  belonged  to  the 
"first  circle:"  the  well-bred,  well-fed  and 
well-read. 

You  were  likely  to  meet  him  at  the  homes 
of  his  wealthy  friends,  Charles  Morgan  and 
Courtland  Palmer,  In  New  York.  Or  In  the 
watering  places  where  every  other  30-room 
"cottage"  was  his  design.  Sunday  he  was 
visible  as  senior  warden  at  Grace  Church, 
where  you  could  be  pious  and  posh  at  the 
same  time. 

Renwlck's  mansion  in  New  York  City  was 
at  10th  Street  and  University  Place.  Every- 
body said  "It  looks  like  a  museum" — though 
not  all  who  said  it  knew  what  a  museum 
looks  like.  Renwick  had  been  everywhere,  and 
brought  most  of  it  home.  He  collected  paint- 
ings, rugs,  furniture,  china,  object  d'art  and 
a  number  of  things  whose  Identification  was 
dlfficxilt. 

He  was  an  early  collector  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  furniture,  objects  and  paints.  (He 
left  It  all  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  at  his 
death.  But  by  the  time  his  will  was  pro- 
bated— he  and  his  wife  had  no  children— 
the  century  had  turned  and  the  Metropolitan 
turned  down  the  collection  on  the  grounds 
It  was  dated.)  His  heirs  (his  nephews)  dis- 
persed the  collection. 

His  Northern  yacht  was  called  Jean,  not 
named  for  his  mother,  sister  or  wife.  You 
might  find  him  aboard  the  Jean,  watching  to 
see  if  they  were  polishing  up  the  brass  engine 
so  carefully.  Or  he  might  be  in  Florida  fish- 
ing on  his  steam  yacht,  the  Victory.  He  held 
pilot's  licenses  In  four  districts  of  Florida  and 
was  a  member  of  the  New  York  and  Larch- 
mont  yacht  clubs. 

In  1869  and  1870.  you  would  have  to  look 
for  him  in  Italy  or  in  Egypt.  In  1855.  he 
and  William  Wilson  Corcoran  could  be  found 
at  the  Paris  Exposition.  The  next  year  you 
could  have  seen  Renwick  and  his  wife  in 
Edinburgh,  where  the  doctors  were  reputed  to 
be  the  best  for  "female  complaints." 

If  you  were  looking  for  Renwick  in  the 
1840s  and  '50s.  a  good  place  to  look  would 
have  been  on  Lafayette  Square  at  H  Street 
In  Washington,  the  home  of  his  friend  and 
patron.  William  Wilson  Corcoran.  Washing- 
ton's first  millionaire.  Corcoran  had  made 
his  fortune  In  the  Mexican  War  and  with  it 
had  opened  a  bank.  Corcoran  and  Rlggs. 

Renwick  had  designed  the  elaborate  ad- 
ditions of  salon,  library  and  dining  room  to 
the  Corcoran  house,  once  owned  by  Daniel 
Webster. 

The  place  to  dine  in  Washington  was  at 
Corcoran 's  house.  A  contemporary  social 
chronicler,  Benjamin  Ogle  Tayloe — a  neigh- 
bor of  Oorcoran's — said  of  him  (as  quoted  in 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 
book,  Decatur  House) : 

"When  Mr.  Webster  left  Mr.  Tyler's  cabl- 
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net  (he  was  Secretary  of  State  for  both  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison  and  John  Tyler)  Mr. 
CoTcSt&n  became  its  purchaser,  and  greatly 
imgi^ved  the  house   and  grounds,  making 

Itogether  the  most  splendid  town  estab- 
shment  In  the  country.  Mr.  Corcoran,  by 
bis  magnlficlent  entertainments,  threw  all 
others  in  the  shtule.  In  General  Pierce's 
time,  Mr.  Corcoran  wielded  a  great  influence 
m  Washington.  His  splendid  dinners  are  weU 
remembered;  the  most  grand,  with  a  file  of 
Senators  on  each  side  of  the  table,  or  Inter- 
mixed with  the  foreign  and  Cabinet  minis- 
ters; but  the  most  beautiful  when  he  occa- 
sionally assembled  pretty  women,  for  Mr. 
Corcoran  had  an  eye  to  beauty.  His  taste  in 
all  respects  is  excellent." 

In  the  '40s  and  '50s,  there  were  lots  of 
things  to  talk  about  at  Corcoran 's  parties: 
President  Van  Buren's  Invitation  to  Fanny 
Elssler  to  come  to  the  White  House  after 
the  Viennese  ballerina's  dance  performance. 
The  repavlng  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  with 
cobbles.  The  Indian  paintings  of  George  Cat- 
lln.  The  underground  railroad  (with  a  sta- 
tion off  Mac  Arthur  Boulevard)  smuggling 
escaped  slaves  out  of  the  South  and  into 
Canada.  Tipple  Canoe  and  Tyler  too.  The 
triumphant  tour  of  Jenny  Llnd,  under  the 
auspices  of  P.  T.  Barnum.  The  cows  grazing 
on  the  Mall.  The  need  to  Increase  the  police 
force  to  57  men.  Whether  John  James  Audu- 
bon, who  drew  birds,  was  or  was  not  the  lost 
French  dauphin.  Mls^  Amelia  Bloomer's 
pantaloons  worn  on/^alks  down  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  The  Qeath  of  the  Secretaries 
of  Navy  and  State  when  a  gun  exploded  un- 
accoimtably  aboard  the  new  steam  war- 
ship, the  Princeton,  on  a  voyage  down  the 
Potomac.  Corcoran's  Interview  with  Presi- 
dent Filmore  to  promote  a  plan  for  the  Mall 
by  Andrew  Jackson  Downing.  The  Increase 
In  the  number  of  free  Negroes  in  Washing- 
ton, many  of  whom  drove  hacks  or  worked 
as  chefs.  The  $60,000  President  Van  Buren 
spent  for  gold  plates,  cut  glass.  Royal  Wilton 
carpets,  and  outrider  coach,  marble  mantels 
and  some  things  he  didn't  account  for.  Mrs. 
Zachary  Taylor's  corncob  pipe.  The  alarm- 
ing Influx  Into  town  of  Irish  Immigrants. 

The  drunken  Indians  at  Beveridge  Hotel,  a 
few  doors  down  from  the  Temperance  Hotel. 
Thoreau,  who  marched  to  the  beat  of  a  dif- 
ferent drum.  The  mysterious  deaths  at  the 
National  Hotel  at  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
3rd  Street,  where  Andrew  Jackson  and  Henry 
Clay  were  regular  patrons.  (Said  to  have 
been  caused  by  arsenic  in  the  wallpaper, 
poison  In  the  food  or  a  plot  In  the  parlor.) 
The  growth  of  the  Lombardy  poplar  trees 
which  Jefferson  had  planted  along  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  The  new  photographer,  Mat- 
thew Brady.  The  Impossibility  of  getting  by 
all  those  building  blocks  and  Ionic  columns 
plied  up  In  the  street  where  the  Treasury 
Department  was  abulldlng.  The  breakfast 
robes,  heavily  laced,  at  Harper  and  Mitchell's. 
The  necessity  of  dispatching  a  messenger  to 
the  Palace  of  Fortune  gambling  hall  when  a 
quorum  was  needed  In  the  Senate.  The  $2,000 
appropriated  by  Congress  to  water  tlie  dust 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The  exact  location 
of  the  Mason-Dlxon  line.  Plshey  Thompson's 
bookstore.  The  black  American  actor  Ira 
Aldrldge's  triumph  as  Othello  at  Stratford 
upon  Avon.  Daniel  Webster,  buying  venison 
and  giant  terrapin  at  Center  Market.  The 
number  of  dead  animals  in  the  Washington 
Canal.  Gautier's  spun  sugar  nest  for  swans. 
Corcoran's  speech  at  the  cornerstone  laying 
for  the  Washington  Monume^it  with  Mrs. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  91,  and  Dolley  Madison, 
80,  In  attendance. 

Renwick  was  Into  all  theso  things  of  his 
time.  He  knew  everybody  and  everybody  knew 
him.  But  back  then,  there  weren't  all  that 
great  a  number  of  people  whom  one  deigned 
to  know. 

Donald  McClelland,  National  Collection  of 
Fine  Arts  staffer,  speculates  that  Renwick 
met  Corcoran  through  the  banker  William 


H.  Asplnwall.  Aspinwall  and  Corcoran  were 
two  of  the  seven  or  eight  men  In  the  covmtry 
at  that  time  who  had  money  and  time  to 
collect  art.  In  consequence,  their  collections 
were  always  outgrowing  their  houses.  Ren- 
wick added  a  wing  to  Asplnwall 's  Fifth 
Avenue  house  and  married  (Dec.  16,  1861) 
his  daughter,  Anna. 

It  Is  one  of  fate's  curious  chain  letters  that 
Corcoran  was  influential  in  getting  Renwick 
the  Job  of  designing  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution's original  building.  Corcoran  was  the 
Smithsonian's  banker.  The  Smithsonian's 
secretary,  Joseph  Henry,  wrote  letters  of  in- 
troduction for  Corcoran's  art-buying  sprees 
In  Europe. 

According  to  research  by  James  M.  Goode, 
the  Smithsonian  castle's  curator,  rival  archi- 
tects charged  Renwick  was  given  the  contract 
for  the  Smithsonian  because  of  his  connec- 
tions. Goode  thinks  they  were  probably  right. 

Renwlck's  Grace  Church  In  New  York  was 
not  admired  by  everyone.  There  were  those 
who  called  it  pointedly,  "Renwlck's  tooth- 
pick." 

But  anyway,  the  commission  to  choose  an 
architect  liked  Renwlck's  work,  and  his  plan 
for  the  Smithsonian  was  accepted  In  1846, 

Renwick  obviously  went  way  out  when  he 
designed  the  building.  He  gave  it  everything 
he  could  thUik  of:  nine  towers,  three  princi- 
pal entrances,  one  chapel  and  more  whoop- 
de-doos  than  a  covey  of  curators  could  count. 

Renwlck's  nominally  Norman  design  for 
the  building  may  be  the  monumental  exam- 
ple of  an  architect  giving  the  client  what  he 
thought  was  good  for  him. 

The  client,  in  the  body  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  in  a  bill  introduced  by 
Ohio  Senator  Benjamin  Tappen,  ordered : 

"...  a  suitable  building  of  plain  and  dur- 
able structure  without  unnecessary  orna- 
ment and  of  sufficient  size  .  .  ."  Congress 
added  that  it  should  be  fireproof.  (It  was 
finished  in  1855  and  burned  up  10  years  later. 
Earlier,  on  Feb.  26,  1850,  a  number  of  the 
durable  materials,  the  center  of  the  interior, 
fell  into  the  basement.) 

But  Corcoran  thought  Renwick  was  a 
splendid  architect.  They  shared  a  taste  for 
the  newest  thing,  the  fashionable,  the  in. 
They  went  to  Paris  Exposition  of  1854  and 
both  were  thunderstruck  with  the  great 
beauty  of  the  Second  Empire  style  of  the 
Louvre's  new  addition,  the  Vlscontl-and- 
Lefuel-deslgned  Pavilion  Colbert. 

According  to  one  story,  researched  by 
McClelland,  the  Princess  Eugenie  asked  Gar- 
nier.  who  designed  the  Paris  opera,  what  its 
style  was,  "Louis  XIV,  Louis  XV  or  Louis 
XVI?"  "Gamier  replied  with  both  tact  and 
accuracy :  c'est  du  Napoleon  III." 

Corcoran  and  Renwick  came  back  to  the 
United  States  as  spiritual  captives  of  the 
Second  Empire.  Corcoran  had  Renwick  try 
out  the  style  in  a  chapel  for  a  cemetery  he 
was  establishing  In  Georgetown.  Oak  HUl. 
Renwick  used  the  style  In  a  grander  fashion 
for  the  Charity  Hospital,  New  York  City 
(1858-61,  now  being  restored). 

Later  (1860)  Renwick  also  used  Second 
Empire  for  the  main  building  at  Vassar  Col- 
lege. But  likely  his  most  charming  French 
gesture  Is  the  gallery  he  designed  for  17th 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  originally  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery  of  Art,  after  Renwlck's  patron, 
and,  as  of  last  week,  the  Renwick  Gallery. 

Mansard  roofs  of  purple  Welsh  slate. 
Ornately  ornamented  orders.  Baltimore  red- 
face  brick.  Cutstone  work  of  Beleville  free- 
stone. Iron  beams  cast  at  the  Cooper  Hewitt 
Foundry  (arriving  late). 

The  roof  was  on.  The  windows  In.  But  the 
interior  was  still  a  mess  of  wet  plaster  when 
the  Civil  War  (which  Corcoran,  a  Southern 
sympathizer,  might  have  called  the  War  fcr 
Southern  Independence)   began. 

The  Lafayette  chronicler  Tayloe  writes 
what  happened;  "Mr.  Corcoran's  house,  with 
all  its  costly  furniture  and  art  treasures,  was 
most  unjustifiably  seized  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  in  1862,  as  a  hospital  for  the  soldiers. 


By  some  magic,  the  French  Minister,  M. 
Mercler,  telegraphed  from  New  York  that 
the  house  was  his.  Afterwards,  on  his  going 
to  the  State  Department,  Governor  Seward 
asked  the  Minister  If  "the  French  flag  was 
broad  enough  to  cover  Mr.  Corcoran's  house?" 
"If  It  Is  not,"  M.  Mercler  replied,  "we  will 
make  It  so." 

But  the  French  flag  wasn't  elastic  enough 
to  cover  the  unfinished  gallery.  Quarter- 
master General  Montgomery  C.  Meigs  occu- 
pied the  building  and  It  was  almost  10  years 
later  before  Corcoran  got  his  building  back. 

But  having  kept  his  wits,  his  cool  and  his 
money  throughout  the  war,  he  was  able  after- 
ward to  regain  his  gallery,  his  house  and  his 
friends.  The  first  major  social  event  in  Wash- 
ington after  the  war  to  be  attended  by  both 
Southern  sympathizers  (old  Georgetown  and 
Washington  society)  and  Grant's  reconstruc- 
tion government  officials  was  the  grand  ball 
preview  of  Corcoran's  art  gallery  on  Feb. 
20,  1871. 

The  carnival  season  ball  celebrated  George 
Washington's  birthday,  was  a  benefit  for 
funds  to  complete  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, as  well  as  previewed  Corcoran's  Gallery. 
Contemporary  accounts  suggest  that  the  wine 
and  food  cost  Corcoran  more  than  was  raised. 
President  Grant  attended.  Two  Frenchmen, 
ballroom  decorators,  bedecked  the  halls. 
Everything  went  well,  with  the  single  excep- 
tloirof  a  bit  of  stage  business  criticized  by 
a  New  York  society  reporter  of  the  day :  When 
the  President  entered  the  ballroom,  the  gas 
Jets  (a  Renwick  invention,  which  encircled 
the  hall)  were  dimmed.  When  he  was  seated, 
the  lights  blazed  bright.  The  reporter  wrote 
critically: 

"Unfortunately  when  private  theatricals 
are  undertaken,  rehearsals  are  necessary  to 
insure  a  success  and  as  no  previous  drill  had 
been  attempted,  neither  the  actors  in  the 
little  piece  nor  the  gas  Itself  were  In  accord." 

There  was  still  much  to  be  done  to  turn  the 
building  Into  a  gallery.  It  was  three  more 
years  before  It  opened. 

Meanwhile,  Corcoran  kept  on  buying.  And 
in  1897,  shortly  after  his  death,  the  collec- 
tion had  outgrown  the  building,  so  a  new 
Corcoran  Gallery  was  built  at  17th  Street 
and  New  Y'ork  Avenue  to  a  design  of  Ernest 

Flagg. 

The  French  Empire  building  was  bought  by 
the  government  for  use  as  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  from  1899  to  1964. 


SLAUGHTER  IN  NORTHERN 
IRELAND 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  the  killing  and  violence  in  North- 
ern Ireland  occupy  the  headlines  of  the 
world.  Decent  people  everywhere  are  ap- 
palled at  the  senseless  and  terrible  new 
sacrifice  of  innocent  human  life  that  took 
place  yesterday  in  Londonderry. 

If  any  one  event  can  be  singled  out  as 
the  cause  that  has  precipitated  the  cur- 
rent reign  of  terror  in  Ulster,  it  was  the 
ominous  decision  last  August  to  laimch 
the  disastrous  and  repressive  policy  of 
internment.  And  now,  by  some  cruel  and 
tragic  irony,  the  most  wanton  slaughter 
of  all  has  occurred  in  the  course  of 
what  began  as  a  peaceful  demonstration 
against  that  very  policy  itself. 

Can  anyone  now  doubt  that  intern- 
ment is  a  failure?  Can  anyone  now  doubt 
that  the  presence  of  British  troops  is 
compoimding  the  violence  instead  of  con- 
tributing to  peace?  How  much  more  in- 
nocent blood  must  be  shed  before  the 
Governments  of  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  realize  the  error  of  their  policy 
and  take  the  steps  that  are  needed  to 
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prevent  the  rising  daily  flow  of  blood  in 
the  streets  of  Northern  Ireland? 
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ANNOUNCEMENT   OF   POSITION   ON 
A   VOTE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
was  necessarily  absent  on  Januarv  28.  the 
Senate  voted  on  amendment  No.  829  to 
S.  2515  which  would  have  prohibited  the 
Federal  Government  from  requiring  an 
employer  to  employ  persons  of  a  par- 
ticular race,  religion,  or  national  origin 
in  either  fixed  or  variable  numbers,  pro- 
portions, or  percentages.  If  present  I 
would  have  voted  "nay,"  and  I  ask  that 
the  permanent  Record  reflect  my  posi- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


cide  Convention  does  not  provide  for  the 
trial  of  individuals  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  or  any  other  interna- 
tional body.  Rather  the  trial  must  occur 
in  a  competent  tribunal  of  the  country 
where  the  crime  allegedly  occurred  The 
time  has  come  for  the  Senate  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention 
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TRIAL  FOR  GENOCIDE:  NO 
INTERNATIONAL  COURT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  some 
people  who  oppose  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention do  so  because  they  fear  that 
American  ratification  of  this  treaty  will 
subject  American  citizens  to  trial  before 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  with- 
out any  of  their  rights  and  protections 
under  our  Constitution. 

This  fear  is  not  warranted  by  the 
facts.  The  International  Court  of  Justice 
was  established  after  World  War  II  to 
arbitrate  disputes  between  nations 
Should  two  countries  have  a  disagree- 
ment that  they  can  not  settle  by  nego- 
tiation, they  can  agree  to  submit  the 
matter  to  the  International  Court.  After 
hearing  both  sides,  the  Court  renders  an 
opinion.  Should  one  party  to  the  dispute 
decide  not  to  abide  by  the  Court's  opin- 
ion, the  Court  has  absolutely  no  power 
to  enforce  its  opinion.  Only  the  good  will 
of  the  parties  to  the  dispute  enforces  the 
opinion. 

Article  IX  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion says  that  any  disputes  over  the 
meaning  of  this  treaty  will  be  decided  by 
the  International  Court  of  Justice.  Noth- 
ing IS  said  about  giving  the  Court  the 
power  to  try  individuals,  a  power  the 
Court  has  never  had.  Instead  the  Court  is 
to  issue  an  opinion  as  to  what  the  treaty 
says.  Should  any  party  to  the  dispute 
disagree  with  the  Court's  opinion,  the 
Court  still  has  no  power  to  enforce  its 
opinion. 

Article  VI  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
does  speak  of  an  international  tribunal 
to  try  individuals,  but  in  the  22  years 
that  the  Convention  has  been  in  force 
such  a  tribunal  has  never  been  estab- 
lished. The  reason  is  because  neither 
article  VI,  nor  any  other  part  of  the 
Convention,  establishes  such  a  tribunal 
Rather,  article  VI  makes  it  clear  that  if 
the  nations  of  the  world  should  desire 
an  international  tribunal  to  trv  persons 
for  genocide,  they  will  have 'to  enter 
into  a  separate  agreement.  Such  an 
agreement  would  have  to  be  approved 
by  each  nation  before  it  was  in  force  for 
that  nation.  Thus  the  Senate  would  have 
to  ratify  that  agreement  before  the 
United  States  was  bound  bv  it.  There  is 
no  movement  to  attempt  to  establish  an 
international  tribunal. 

We  see.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Geno- 


SUDDEN  INFANT  DEATH 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  January  25,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Children  and  Youth  had  a  very  mov- 
ing and  informative  hearing  on  the  sub- 
den  infant  death  sjTidrome. 

Among  our  witnesses  were  Dr.  Abra- 
ham B.  Bergman  and  Mrs.  Judith 
Choate.  president  and  executive  admin- 
istrator, respectively,  of  the  National 
Foundation  for  Sudden  Infant  Death 
Inc.;  Dr.  Jay  M.  Arena,  president  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics-  Dr 
Merlin  K.  DuVal,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs  at  HEW- 
Mr.  Saul  Goldberg,  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Guild  for  Infant  Survival- 
and  Mr.  Frank  Hennigan  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Siegal,  fathers  of  children  who  died  sud- 
denly for  no  apparent  reason. 

Because  of  the  virtual  ignorance  sur- 
rounding this  major  killer  of  young  chil- 
dren. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
testimony  of  our  witnesses  and  other 
relevant  materials  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows  : 

Statement  of  Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale. 
CHAIRMAN.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Chil- 
dren AND  YOTTTH 

■This  mornlng-s  hearing  is  the  first  of  a 
series  the  Subcommittee  will  hold  concern- 
ing the  rights  of  chUdren."  Today  we  will 
explore  the  most  fundamental  right  of  all— 
the  right  of  a  child  to  live. 

Every  night  several  million  American 
mothers  feed  their  babies,  put  them  in  their 
cribs,  and  say  goodnight.  The  next  morning 
they  return,  greet  their  children  and  begin 
another  day  of  care.  ^ 

^^^^'.u^^"^  morning  anywhere  from  30  to 
60  mothers  return  to  find  their  babies  lying 
dead  in  their  crlbs-vlctlms  of  a  mysterious 
and  frightening  disease  that  takes  the  lives 
of  at  least  10,000  Infants  each  year. 

Some  people  know  this  dlse^e  by  the  name 
of  crib  death"  or  "cot  death".  Others  call  It 
Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome."  By  anv 
name  it  Is  an  elusive  disease  which  strikes 
not  only  the  child,  but  his  whole  famUy 
Sometimes  the  victim's  parents  and  brothers 
and  sisters  never  recover  from  the  shock 
guilt  and  self-incrimination  that  foUow  " 
The  death  of  any  baby,  any  child.  Is  a 
tragedy.  But  consider  the  tragedy  of  the 
mother  who  has  fed  her  healthy  child  as 
usual  and  put  him  to  bed.  She  awakes  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  looks  in  on  the  baby  and 
finds  him  dead.  Can  she  ever  hope  to  escape 
the  gnawing  feeling  that  she  was  In  some 
way  responsible  for  that  death  the  tor- 

tured thoughts  that  If  she  had  only  checked 
one  more  time,  that  the  death  could  have 
been  prevented? 

Consider  the  woman  who  wrote:  "I  lost  mv 
son  almost  24  years  ago  .  .  .  with  this  syn- 
drome^ An  autopsy  was  not  performed.  I  have 
since  divorced  and  my  ex-husband  has  told 
both  my  daughters  that  I  kUIed  the  baby 
I  fed  him  at  3  a.m.  and  at  6  a.m.  he  was 
dying  when  I  went  In  to  check  on  him 
I  have  seen  two  psychiatrists  but  I  still  have 
terrible  guUt  feelings." 


T,^  *v,  "^..'^  "°*  ^'^  Isolated  occurrence 
It  Is  the  leading  cause  of  death  of  infants 
between  one  month  and  one  year  old  strik 
ing  3  out  of  every  1,000  chUdren  born  in  thJ 
country.  It  strikes  sUently  and  unexpected, 
at  healthy  babies  who  are  sleeping  p^Sv 
in  their  cribs  one  minute  and  found  dead 
there  a  few  hours  later.  When  an  autopsvu 
performed-and  this  does  not  always  hao- 
f.«"T"°  specific  cause  of  death  can  be  iden- 

Although  It  touches  thousands  of  Amen 
n**?,  ^*'^"^^  every  year,  most  Americans  know 
little  about  It, 

Although  medical  researchers  have  explored 
a  variety  of  hypotheses  on  the  causes  of  crib 
deaths,  none  of  them  has  been  confirmed 

Although  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  calls  it 
the  largest  cause  of  death  In  Infants  from 
one  to  twelve  months  old,  SIDS  Is  not  even 
mentioned  In  government  statistics  on  in. 
fant  mortality. 

Although  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome 
was  finally  Identified  and  described  as  a  spe- 
clflc  disease  In  1969.  large  numbers  of  medl- 
cal  and  legal  authorities  are  not  up  to  date 
SUDS**  research  findings  and  implications  of 

fy^YL^n!"^,^  '^"^^"^  **"•■  ^^°^  to  tllscover 
the  medical  cause  of  these  deaths  and 

ways  to  prevent  them.  And.  we  need  to  ei- 
f^,^l^^  extent  to  which  families  who  lose 
their  babies  to  this  mysterious  killer  are  re- 
ceiving the  help  and  support  they  need  from 
the  doctors  and  nurses,  medical  examiners 
^m  ,  Po^^^'^en.  coroners,  and  rescue  squad 
dSth  encounter  following  their  child's 

toda '^  ^  **»y  we  are  holding  this  hearing 

effini-*'"  a'Jout  past  and  present  research 

To  explore  the  prospects  for  discovering  the 

^SIDS*"**  P'"^^«""n8  future  occurrences- 

To  understand  the  scope  of  activity  within 
iffiW,  to  inform  the  public  and  professions 
about  this  disease; 

To  learn  from  government  officials,  medi- 
cal experts,  and  parents— what  more  we  can 
ao  both  to  determine  the  cause  and  provide 
assistance  to  those  families  who  have  been 
the  victims  of  this  deadly  disease. 

Statement   of    Dr.    Merlin    K.    Duval    As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health  and  Scien- 
tific Affairs.  Department  or  Health,  Edu- 
cation,  AND   Welfare  on  Sudden  Infant 
Death  Syndrome,  Before  the  Senate  La- 
bor AND  Public  Welfare  SuacoMMrrrEE  ov 
Children  and  Youth.  January  25,  1972 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Committee  this  morning  to  discuss 
with  you  the  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome 
also  known  as  •'crib  death,"  and  report  the 
efforts  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion,  and   Welfare   through    Its   component, 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  spe- 
cifically   the    National    Institute    of    Child 
Health  and  Human  Development,  to  Increase 
our    understanding   of    this    tragic    medical 
problem  about  which  so  little   s  known. 

Let  me  first  outline  briefly  for  you  some  of 
the  obstacles  to  explaining  accurately  and 
fully  the  occurrence  of  crib  death,  what  we 
have  learned  about  It  so  far.  and  then  de- 
scribe the  Institute's  plans  for  future  re- 
search on  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome. 

Since  its  establishment  In  1963,  the  NICHD 
has  been  Increasingly  concerned  with  the 
syndrome  and  has  directed  Its  efforts  to  en- 
larging our  understanding  the  syndrome. 
But  progress  has  been  slowed  by  three  criti- 
cal factors: 

(1)  There  is  a  paucity  of  scientists  Inter- 
ested In  the  phenomenon  of  suddent  infant 
death.  In  the  last  nine  years,  only  a  very 
small  number  of  applications  dealing  specif- 
ically with  sudden  infant  death  syndrome 
have  been  submitted  to  the  NICHD  for  con- 
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slderatlon.  Eight  of  these  were  disapproved  by 
the  initial  review  group  because  of  their  poor 
scientific  merit;  of  the  five  approved,  all  were 
funded. 

(2)  There  Is  currently  no  code  In  the  In- 
ternational Classification  of  Diseases  for  this 
syndrome.  These  deaths  according  to  the 
classification  system  may  have  been  cate- 
gorized as  mechanical  suffocation,  pneu- 
monia. Ill-defined  conditions,  and  accidental 
de.iths.  We  recognize  the  need  to  gain  valid, 
reliable  vital  statistics  in  certifying  cause  of 
death  for  these  »>abies.  The  NICHD  Is  work- 
ing closely  with  the  Director  of  Health  Statis- 
tics Analysis  of  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  of  the  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  to  Identify 
more  accurately  Infant  deaths  attributed  to 
sudden  infant  death  syndrome  and  to  estab- 
lish a  separate  category  for  suddent  infant 
death  syndrome  In  the  ninth  edition  of  the 
International  Classification  of  Diseases.  The 
definition  of  sudden  infant  death  syndrome 
as  put  forth  in  the  Second  International 
Conference  on  Causes  of  Sudden  Death  In 
Infancy  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  this 
clafsiflcation. 

(31  Finally,  an  even  more  serious  limita- 
tion on  our  understanding  of  sudden  infant 
death  syndrome  is  the  very  nature  of  the 
syndrome.  Its  starting  point  is  the  death 
of  an  infant,  which  is  instantaneous  and 
without  warning.  There  is  no  opportunity  to 
observe  the  forces  and  Interrelationships 
leading  up  to  the  baby's  death.  It  has  been 
necessary  first  to  gather  information  on  the 
nature  of  the  syndrome  and  the  character- 
istics of  the  victims  and  their  environment. 
Much  of  this  has  now  been  accomplished;  we 
now  have  a  t>etter  understanding  of  who  the 
vulnerable  baby  Is  (I.e.,  premature  Infant. 
the  sleeping  baby),  and  the  environment 
from  which  he  is  most  likely  to  come  (i.e., 
low  socio-economic  level  and  minority 
group). 

In  an  effort  to  generate  interest  In  the 
sudden  infant  death  phenomenon,  and  to 
provide  a  focus  for  the  exchange  of  the 
knowledge  we  do  have  about  It,  the  NICHD 
has  supported  two  conferences  on  sudden  In- 
fant death,  one  In  1963  and  another  In  1969. 
As  a  result.  It  was  possible  to  Identify  the 
condition  as  a  disease,  not  a  mystery  killer, 
and  both  conferences  recommended  certain 
types  of  research  which  were  needed  to  pro- 
vide the  most  helpful  data.  Proceedings  of 
the  two  conferences  are  available  and  have 
been  submitted  to  you.  A  pamphlet  designed 
for  general  public  information  is  now  being 
prepared. 

On  the  basis  of  three  carefully  controlled 
studies  in  the  United  States  ^  and  one  in  the 
United  Kingdom,'  it  appears  that  the  sudden 
infant  death  syndrome  may  result  In  up  to 
10.000  deaths  each  year  in  those  countries 
(about  3  per  1.000  live  births),  and  Is  the 
major  cause  of  death  In  Infancy  after  the 
first  month  of  life. 

Table  1,  attached  at  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment, details  the  number  of  deaths  per  1,000 
live  births  attributed  to  SIDS  by  each  of 
these  researchers,  and  the  Infant  subjects 
observed. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  "crib  death"  Is 
the  unexpected  demise  of  an  Infant  not 
known  to  have  had  a  serious  disease  whose 
death  remains  unexplained  after  complete 
autopsy.  Sudden  unexplained  infant  death 
occurs  In  the  young  Infant  who  Is  apparent- 
ly In  good  health.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  baby  does  not  have  a  cold  or  infection 
and  takes  his  feeding  without  difficulty.  The 
infant  Is  then  placed  In  his  crib  for  a  nap 
or  for  the  night;  several  hours  later,  or  In 
the  morning,  the  baby  is  found  dead. 


'Fltzglbbons  et  al.  (1969),  Valdes-Dapena 
et  al.  (1968),  and  Peterson  (1966)  (Second 
International  Conference  on  Sudden  Infant 
Death  Syndrome,  p.  3 ) . 

'Proggattet  al.  (1968)  Ibid. 


It  occurs  more  frequently  In  nonwhlte 
babies  than  In  white  babies;  In  families  of 
lower  socio-economic  status  than  In  the 
higher  socio-economic  status;  in  premature 
Infants,  particularly  those  with  gestational 
ages  between  34  and  35  weeks,  than  in  full- 
term  Infants;  and  in  babies  who  have  had 
recent  infections.  Twins  may  have  Increased 
risk  of  SIDS,  but  It  Is  difficult  to  be  certain 
of  this  because  twins  are  frequently  of  low 
birthweight  and  low  gestational  age.  Victims 
are  mostly  between  the  figes  of  two  and  six 
months;  the  frequency  is  highest  around  the 
third  month  of  life. 

The  baby  Is  most  frequently  found  dead 
during  sleeping  hours.  The  largest  number 
of  the  deaths  occur  In  the  winter,  between 
the  months  of  November  and  February. 
There  is  some  suspicion  that  sudden  changes 
in  temperatures  may  be  Influential  in  trig- 
gering the  syndrome.  Risk  of  sudden  Infant 
death  syndrome  appears  to  be  highest  in 
crowded  dwellings  and  among  younger  moth- 
ers who  have  several  other  children.  All 
known  associations,  however,  are  Intertwined 
with  one  another;  therefore  It  Is  not  known 
which  one  of  the  associations  is  most  im- 
portant. 

A  number  of  hypotheses  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  cause  of  this  syndrome.  None 
has  yet  been  proven  correct.  In  the  past,  sin- 
gle-factor explanations  were  advanced,  but 
no  single  factor  has  been  causally  related  to 
SIDS.  Table  II,  which  I  have  attached  to  the 
end  of  my  statement,  lists  the  more  impor- 
tant single-factor  theories.  More  recently, 
multifactorial  theories  of  SIDS  etiology  have 
been  advanced.  FVdt  example,  an  iny)ortant 
current  theory  involves  a  combination  of 
factors  Involving  Infection;  Instability  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  sleep.  This  theory 
holds  that  Inflamatlon  of  the  respiratory 
tract,  that  could  be  caused  by  an  upper  res- 
piratory Infection,  may  trigger  a  nervous  sys- 
tem response  that  results  in  a  spasm  of  the 
muscles  controlling  the  airway  opening  to 
the  lungs.  This  laryngeal  spasm  effectively 
keeps  oxygen  from  getting  to  the  lungs  and 
the  infant  dies.  This  hypothesis  is  difficult  to 
test  since  no  animal  model  exists  that  will 
permit  us  experimentally  to  define  the  in- 
teraction of  the  Immune  response  and  the 
autonomic  nervous  system.  Table  III  shows 
several  factors  which  could  lead  down  a  final 
common  pathway  to  acute  heart  failure. 

During  fiscal  year  1971,  43  grants  relating 
to  SIDS  and  totalling  $1.8  million  were  sup- 
ported by  the  NICHD.  Of  these,  one  is  di- 
rected specifically  to  the  cause  of  SIDS  and 
is  funded  at  a  level  of  $46,258.  The  other 
grants  are  In  areas  of  research  which  have 
been  identified  by  scientists  working  in  the 
field  as  being  relevant  to  the  sudden  Infant 
death  syndrome,  for  example: 

At  Stanford  University,  a  study  of  the  re- 
lationship of  oxygen  to  temperature  stability 
Is  being  supported.  It  has  been  confirmed 
through  epidemiologic  investigation  that  the 
risk  of  premature  infants  becoming  victims 
of  SIDS  is  significantly  greater  than  for  full- 
term  Infants.  Premature  Infants  have  mul- 
tiple problems  related  to  the  relative  Imma- 
turity of  vital  physiologic  functions,  and  a 
major  problem  In  these  Infants  is  the  main- 
tenance of  temperature  stability.  Because 
both  low  environmental  temperature  and 
oxygen  lack  due  to  nasal  or  pharyngeal  ob- 
struction have  been  Implicated  In  the  on- 
set of  the  syndrome,  this  study  Is  highly  rel- 
evant to  the  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome. 
It  Is  also  well  documented  that  SIDS  oc- 
curs much  more  frequently  In  cold  weaither 
montlis  than  at  other  times  in  the  year.  This 
observation  has  resulted  in  questions  about 
the  relationship  between  cold  and  thermal 
regulating  processes  to  the  phenomenon.  In 
this  area,  an  NICHD-supported  Investigator 
at  the  University  of  Washington  has  found 
that  heat  production  and  temperature  con- 
trol of  premature  Infants  and  young  Infants 
is  unstable,  and  that  rapid  changes  In  envi- 


ronmental temperature  can  affect  respiratory 
state  and  function,  frequently  resulting  In  a 
tempyorary  loss  of  breath. 

Sudden  infant  death  occurs  most  fre- 
quently when  the  Infant  is  in  a  sleeping 
state.  He  apparently  does  not  wake  up  or  cry 
out.  This  observation  has  led  to  the  suspicion 
that  the  sleep  mechanism  is  closely  tied  to 
the  f>athogenesis  of  this  phenomenon.  A 
study  of  the  relationship  between  heart  rate, 
eye  movements,  respiratory  rate,  and  bodily 
movement  in  three-month-old  infants  is  Idc- 
Ing  supported  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles.  This  Investigation  will  de- 
scribe  neural  developments  In  premature  and 
full-term  infants,  and  the  relationship  of 
nervous  system  development  to  the  stability 
of  sleep  and  the  wake  sleep  cycle. 

In  addition  to  grants  for  research  on  SIDS, 
the  NICHD  has  initiated  two  contracts  spe- 
cifically concerned  with  the  sudden  Infant 
death  syndrome.  One  was  a  contract  with 
the  Children's  Hospital  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  study  the  role  of  viral  and  other 
Infections  In  the  etiology  of  the  syndrome. 
Although  no  specific  virus  was  incriminated, 
the  investigators  frequently  found  evidence 
of  viral  infection  either  in  the  victim  or  his 
family. 

The  other  was  a  contract  for  a  review 
of  world  literature  on  sudden  Infant  death 
syndrome  covering  the  years   1954  through 

1966.  This   was   published    in   Pediatrics    in 

1967.  In  the  follow-up  of  this  review  of  the 
literature,  the  Institute  Is  currently  working 
on  an  annotated  bibliography  of  sudden 
de.^th  syndrome  for  the  years  1960-1971.  This 
bibliography  will  be  available  by  midyear. 

On  August  16.  1971.  the  NICHD  held  a  re- 
search planning  workshop  to  define  new  di- 
rections In  research  Into  the  causes  of  the 
syndrome  utilizing  the  data  presented  at  the 
February  1969  conference  as  well  as  more 
recent  research  findings.  As  a  result  of  this 
workshop,  a  plan  for  an  Integrated  program 
of  research  for  the  prevention  of  sudden  in- 
fant death  syndrome  has  evolved  which  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  an  active.  Institute-sp>on- 
sored  program  of  scientific  research  In  this 
area.  We  will  distribute  this  document  in 
the  scientific  community  in  an  effort  to 
stimulate  research  grant  proposals. 

As  a  result  of  the  August  1971  NICHD 
workshop  on  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome 
and  an  earlier  NICHD-sponsored  conference 
on  growth  and  development,  an  age  parallel- 
Ism  Ijetween  risk  of  sudden  infant  death  syn- 
drome and  pattern  of  sleep  physiology  devel- 
opment was  Identified.  Death  rate  for  SIDS 
peaks  at  about  three  months  of  age.  Just 
when  chaotic  Infant  sleep  patterns  change 
to  the  more  regular  adult  rhythms.  Because 
of  the  probable  Involvement  of  sleep  physi- 
ology in  the  etiology  of  this  syndrome,  we 
feel  that  a  descriptive  study  of  sleep  physi- 
ology would  be  valuable,  and  a  longitudinal 
study  of  sleep  parameters  in  a  selected  |)opu- 
lation  is  planned.  High  risk  (or  SIDS)  and 
low-risk  subjects  will  be  studied  prenataUy, 
Immediately  postpartum,  and  at  monthly  in- 
tervals during  the  first  half  year  of  life.  We 
hope  that  parallels  t>etween  sleep  physiology 
and  SIDS  risk  will  give  strong  Indications  of 
the  etiology  of  this  syndrome. 

In  addition  to  exploring  the  interrelation- 
ship of  age  and  sleep  patterns  with  SIDS.  the 
NICHD  Is  now  reviewing  a  proposal  to  iden- 
tify possible  relationships  between  the  events 
of  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome  and  physi- 
ologic, demographic,  meteorological,  and 
environmental  factors.  This  area  of  research 
is  important  because  of  the  possible  relation- 
ship between  abrupt  and  sharp  temperature 
changes  and  the  occurrence  of  sudden,  un- 
explained. Infant  death  that  has  been  re- 
ported by  several  Investigators. 

Finally,  the  NICHD  plans  to  undertake  a 
national  survey  of  death  certificates  to  de- 
termine the  Incidence  of  the  syndrome  in 
the  United  States,  based  on  the  techniques 
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developed  In  a  1966  study  of  SIDS  In  King 
County.  Washington.  Examination  of  death 
certificates  confirmed  the  Incidence  of  SIDS 
reported  by  an  earlier  detailed  pathological 
study  in  the  same  area.  The  close  corrolla- 
tlon  of  SIDS  Incidents  In  these  studies  leads 
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us  to  believe  that  a  careful  examination  of 
death  certificates  for  the  entire  United  States 
would  yield  useful  and  valid  data  on  the 
Incidence  of  SIDS. 

Thank    you,    Mr.    Chairman,    I    woizld   be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 


TABLE  I.-INCIDENCE  OF  SIDS 


Author 


Year        Place 


Number 
per  l.OOO 
live  births   Subjects 


Fitzgibbons  et  al 1959 

Ministry  of  Health  of  Great  Britain 1965 

Carpenter i%5 

Froggatt  et  al 1968 

Valdls-Dapena  et  al l%8 

Peterson 1966 

Steele  et  al 19^7 


Olmstead  County,  Minn 

(Mayo  Chncc). 
England  and  Wales  (overall).. 
England  and  Wales  (overall)... 

Northern  lieland 

Philadelphia 

Seattle '"." 

Canada 


1.2    All  infants. 


1.4 

2.2 

2.3 

12.55 

•2.87 

3.00 


Do. 
Exclusively  twins. 
All  infants. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


'  1.41  Caucasians:  4.32  Negro. 

"2.71  Caucasians;  4.66  Negro  and  American  Indian. 

Table  II. — Sudden  unexpected  death  in  in- 
fants: Etiologic  theories  that  involve  the 
heart — hypotheses  and  particular  explana- 
tions ' 

Reflex  vagocardlac  inhibition. 

Subendocardial  fibroelastosis. 

Congenital  heart  disease. 

Primary  and  secondary  myocarditis. 

Arrhythmias  consequent  to  an  exaggerated 
"diving  reflex"  or  myocardial  electrolyte  dis- 
turbance. 

Inherited   conduction  anomalies. 

Myocardial  hypocalcemia. 

Infantile  arrhythmias. 

1  Taken  from  Froggatt,  et  al:  Amer.  J.  Car- 
diology, 22:457,  1968. 


Table  ni. — Sudden  unexpected  death  in  in- 
fants: Etiologic  theories  other  than  those 
involving  the  heart ' 

PRINCIPAL    HYPOTHESIS 

Mechanical  suffocation. 
Respiratory    infection   plus   abnormal   re- 
sponse. 

Antigen  hypersensitivity. 

SUBSIDIARY    HYPOTHESES    AND    PARTICtTLAR 
EXPLANATIONS 

Thymic  death. 

Fulminating  septicemia. 
Suffocation  by  milk  feeds  or  vomit. 
Mass  viscerovisceral  reflex. 
Low  serum  gammaglobulin. 
Adrenal  insufficiency. 
Anaphylactic  pulmonary  edema. 
Renal  anaphylaxis. 
Protein  Intoxication. 
Enteritis-enterocolitls. 
Laryngo-  and  bronchospasm. 
Pulmonary  thrombi. 
Thymus  dysfunction. 

'  Taken  from  Froggatt.  et  al:  Amer.  J.  Car- 
diology, 22:457,  1968. 

Testimony  of  American  Academy  of  Pedi- 
atrics, January  25.  1972. 

I  am  Dr.  Jay  M.  Arena  of  Durham,  North 
Carolina,  here  today  In  my  capacity  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 
The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  Is  the 
world's  largest  association  of  board  certified 
physicians  providing  care  to  Infants,  chil- 
dren and  adolescents.  Since  establishment  In 
1930,  the  Academy  and  Its  membership  have 
been  committed  to  working  for  the  welfare 
of  children  and  to  establishing  and  main- 
taining the  highest  possible  standards  for 
pediatric  practice,   education  and  research. 

It  Is  a  great  personal  honor  for  me  to 
appear  here  today.  I  wish  also  to  convey  the 
appreciation  of  the  Academy  to  appear  again 
before  this  Subcommittee  on  behalf  of  chil- 
dren. We  in  the  pediatric  community  feel  a 
special  attachment  to  you,  for  despite  the 
fact  that  many  committees  within  the  Con- 
gress have  within  their  purview  activities 
affecting  the  safety,  health  and  welfare  of 
children   and   youth,   this   Subcommittee   Is 


the  only  unit  within  the  Legislative  Branch 
which  Identifies  Its  relationship  to  children 
and  youth  In  Its  very  title. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  were  to  leave  today 
having  Imparted  through  my  presentation 
only  one  Impression.  I  would  hope  that  it 
might  be  this:  ChUdren  must  have  greater 
visibility  within  our  national  priorities. 
There  are  many  Impediments  which  deprive 
children  of  a  full  share  of  life;  they  must  be 
more  closely  scrutinized,  and  more  vigorous 
efforts  must  be  mounted  to  conquer  them. 
Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome,  which  we 
are  to  discuss  today,  U  but  one  example  of 
a  phenomenon  affecting  children  which  must 
become  the  object  of  relentless  efforts  to 
understand  and  overcome. 

Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome  (SIDS) 
claims  one  of  every  330  Infants.  Although 
there  are  seasonal  variations  In  the  Incidents, 
the  magnitude  of  this  disease  might  be  even 
more  greatly  appreciated  if  expressed  In  the 
daUy  toll  of  young  lives — which  Is  approxi- 
mately twenty-seven,  or  If  expressed  In  the 
term  of  approximately  190  deaths  per  week. 
How  long  might  such  a  situation  be  tolerated 
without  an  Indication  of  a  commitment  to 
reduce  these  Incidents.  Well,  today  there  Is  a 
great  restlessness  within  government,  within 
the  medical  community  and  among  the 
public;  a  restlessness  which  Is  making  it 
abundantly  clear  that  greater  attention  must 
be  devoted  to  the  number  one  killer  of  chil- 
dren between  one  month  and  one  year  of 
age.  These  proceedings  are  but  one  mani- 
festation of  that  concern. 

Crib  death  is  not  yet  preventable,  there 
are  no  symptoms,  there  is  no  known  treat- 
ment. Although  the  correlation  of  informa- 
tion from  research  efforts  is  helping  us  to 
better  understand  this  phenomenon,  none- 
theless SIDS  is  one  of  medicine's  mysteries 
yet  to  be  solved.  The  scientific  community 
has  been  perplexed,  but  it  has  not  given  up. 
Within  the  medical  community,  our  informa- 
tion has  been  scanty,  and  cur  understand- 
ing at  best  has  been  incomplete.  But  much 
the  same  way  cancer  research  and  the  con- 
quest of  outer  space  have  challenged  this 
nation,  so  too  mu.st  we  zero  in  our  efforts  to 
understand  more  fully  the  developmental 
phenomenon  of  the  fetus,  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  newborn,  the  early  life  process 
and  the  interrelationship  of  these  various 
facets  with  man's  environment.  Therein  we 
are  likely  to  find  the  answers  we  seek. 

A  task  of  this  magnitude  and  nature  is  not 
beyuud  our  ability.  One  need  only  look  at 
our  efforts  ia  the  space  program,  wherein 
an  ideal  environment  has  been  manufac- 
tured for  our  astronauts  traveling  beyond 
the  infiuenccs  of  earth.  Truly  a  remarkable 
feat.  Yet.  we  note  how  much  we  must  still 
uncover  regarding  man's  first  environment — 
Intrauterine  life — and  how  much  there  is 
still  to  be  done  in  perinatal  biology  and  con- 
quering the  causes  of  Infant  mortality.  The 
question  is  not  can  we  do  it,  the  Issue  Is 
whether  we  have  the  will  to  do  It — the  wUl 
as  a  nation  to  commit  our  resources  to  as- 


sure children  their  right  to  the  qualltv  of 
life.  ' 

RESEARCH 

The  pediatric  community  has  followed  with 
Intense  interest  the  development  of  the  NIH 
and  particularly  NICHD  In  the  past  decade 
Although  NICHD's  fiscal  year  1972  budget  re- 
quest submitted  last  year  by  the  President 
to  the  Congress  contained  a  $10  million  In- 
crease, nonetheless  few  appreciate  that  there 
was  a  net  decrease  for  chUd  health  research 
The  responsiveness  of  the  Congress  was 
heartening,  and  $5  million  was  added  to 
remedy  this  shortcoming.  However,  In  a  let- 
ter  to  Secretary  Richardson  on  December  13 
1971  I  conveyed  our  frustration  over  the 
fact  that  the  Increase  for  child  health  re- 
search grants  had  been  frozen  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. These  monies  are  now  avail- 
able for  allocation  I'm  pleased  to  note.  For 
the  Information  of  the  Committee  and  the 
public  I  wish  to  Include  my  letter  in  the 
record  of  these  proceedings  and  the  response 
thereto.  My  letter  underlines  the  discrepancy 
between  needs  in  support  for  child  health 
research  and  the  not  yet  adequate  measure 
of  support  provided. 

Research  into  the  Sudden  Infant  Death 
Syndrome  is  part  and  parcel  of  our  entire 
child  health  research  effort.  While  further 
exploring  the  physiology  of  the  young  chUd, 
we  may  come  to  understand  the  Interrela- 
tioi-.ship  of  prematurity,  the  Infant's  response 
to  the  stresses  of  labor,  temperature,  sleep 
physiology.  Infection,  etc.  and  the  relation- 
ship of  each  to  SIDS.  Prematurity,  postnatal 
asphyxia,  and  congenital  malformations  ac 
count  for  more  than  half  of  the  deaths  of 
children  under  one  year  of  age.  The  majority 
of  these  instances  occur  during  the  perinatal 
period  (twentieth  week  of  gestation  thru 
twenty-eighth  day  of  life),  while  SIDS  ac- 
counts for  the  majority  of  deaths  among  in- 
fants beyond  one  month  of  age.  There  Is  a 
correlation  among  these  phenomenon,  and  a 
greater  understanding  of  one  will  enhance 
our  knowledge  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
early  life. 

The  Academy  would  recommend  that  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress  identify 
child  health  research  as  a  national  priority, 
and  that  these  efforts  be  particularly  di- 
rected at  the  perinatal  period  and  postnatal 
periods  (through  one  year  of  age).  The  dedi- 
cation of  our  financial  resources  to  research 
should  be  viewed  not  as  an  effort  to  save 
a  life,  but  to  save  a  lifetime;  not  as  an  effort 
to  eliminate  a  disease  or  conquer  a  handicap, 
but  as  an  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  Americans. 

The  corollary  of  this  must  also  be  men- 
tioned (only  in  passing),  for  not  all  within 
our  capacity  now  to  prevent  or  eliminate  has 
gotten  off  the  shelf  pnd  has  reached  the  peo- 
ple. Health  care  for  many  Is  wanting,  dis- 
eases which  should  have  been  eliminated  run 
rampant,  and  our  capacity  to  train  qualified 
professionals  and  allied  health  personnel  has 
not  been  taxed.  While  research  Is  Important, 
the  entire  compendium  of  activities  in  child 
health  must  be  more  fully  supported,  in- 
cluding service  programs  and  training  ac- 
tivities. 

NICHD  has  been  attentive  to  meeting  its 
responsibilities  to  support  outside  research 
efforts,  and  It  has  supported  professional  and 
public  education  activities.  The  1963  and 
1939  Conferences  supported  by  NICHD  are 
further  tangible  manifestations  of  our  fed- 
eral government's  responsiveness  to  meeting 
Its  responsibilities.  However,  In  consequence 
of  the  paucity  of  fundable  applications  for 
SIDS  research,  the  Academy  would  recom- 
mend that  an  extensive  Intramural  research 
effort  be  developed  by  NICHD,  facilites  be 
allocated,  and  trained  personnel  be  engaged 
to  foster  quality  work. 

PROFESSIONAL   EDUCATION 

The  Academy  Itself  has  attempted  to  b« 
responsive  In  the  area  of  professional  educa- 
tion regarding  SIDS.  Our  official  publication 
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Pediatrics  is  the  principal  professional  pub- 
lication for  physicians  caring  for  children 
and  at  least  a  half  dozen  references  to  SIDS 
may  be  found  in  the  past  few  years.  Much 
the  same  as  quality  research  applications  are 
wanting,  so  too  there  Is  a  paucity  of  writings. 

Within  the  past  few  months  a  Committee 
of  the  Academy  has  been  charged  to  prepare 
a  statement  on  SIDS  for  the  pediatric  com- 
munity. Although  the  work  Is  not  yet  com- 
pleted, I  understand  the  statement  will  dis- 
cuss the  lack  of  professional  education,  the 
physician's  role  to  counsel  victim  parents  so 
that  self  Incrimination  might  be  averted,  and 
the  need  for  humane  treatment  of  family 
members. 

I  anticipate  the  promulgation  of  this  state- 
ment among  the  Academy  members  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  recommendation  to  our 
state  chapters  that  they  Identify  and  estab- 
lish liaison  with  the  principal  parent  groups, 
and  become  more  actively  Involved  with  this 
problem  within  the  community. 

Since  SIDS  Is  a  phenomenon  occtirrlng  at 
home,  attempts  must  be  made  to  have  phy- 
sicians at  teaching  hospitals  and  medical  cen- 
ters become  more  Interested  In  work  In  this 
field.  Hopefully  renewed  emphasis  placed 
upon  SIDS  by  the  AAP  will  stimulate  Inter- 
est in  research  efforts  by  the  academic  and 
research  community.  Along  these  lines,  the 
utilization  of  hospital  pediatric  departments 
and  medical  schools  for  autopsies  may  help 
to  provide  more  complete  Information  on 
SIDS. 

PUBLIC    EDUCATION 

The  contribution  which  might  best  be 
made  by  the  Academy  in  the  area  of  public 
education.  In  addition  to  our  cooperative 
efforts  with  government  and  parent  groups, 
is  to  continue  to  stress  the  value  of  prenatal 
care,  proceed  with  our  program  of  education 
regarding  parental  care  of  children,  and  con- 
tinue to  emphasize  the  value  of  health  su- 
pervision and  preventive  medicine.  Until  we 
know  more  about  SIDS,  we  must  simply 
continue  to  help  parents  understand  the 
essentials  of  good  child  care. 

The  federal  government  might  continue 
to  play  a  role  In  supporting  periodic  con- 
ferences and  publishing  timely  reports  and 
articles.  Although  we  have  not  explored  the 
feasibility  of  a  federal  agency  becoming  the 
cornerstone  of  a  nationwide  program  to  as- 
sist SIDS  parents,  the  OfHce  of  Child  Devel- 
opment In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
might  develop  a  program  capable  of  re- 
sponding to  the  needs  of  SIDS  parents  with 
appropriate  and  timely  Information.  Per- 
haps simply  augmenting  the  efforts  of  SIDS 
parent  groups  and  aiding  them  In  education 
efforts  of  parents  and  professionals  would  be 
sufficient.  Even  though  no  cure  Is  Immedi- 
ately at  hand,  parents  who  In  the  past  have 
spent  hellish  dawns  blaming  themselves  may 
find  It  easier  to  live  with  an  explanation 
rather  than  only  with  an  unanswerable  why. 

There  also  may  be  a  role  for  government 
In  the  education  and  training  of  personnel 
who  most  frequently  come  in  contact  with 
parents  soon  after  tragedy  strikes,  such  as 
police,  corners  and  medical  examiners,  physi- 
cians, social  workers,  and  perhaps  attorneys. 
The  objective  of  such  an  educational  effort 
would  be  to  assure  respectful  and  humane 
treatment  of  family  members. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  SIDS  Is  such  that 
It  strikes  without  warning.  There  Is  no  pre- 
vention, there  Is  nothing  which  the  parent 
can  do  to  avert  its  coming.  Consequently, 
we  endorse  the  approach  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  not  discussing  SIDS  In  Its  pub- 
lications for  parents.  Other  than  to  raise 
apprehension  and  fear,  there  is  little  to  be 
benefited. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  point  to  acknowl- 
edge the  tremendous  efforts  of  the  parent 
groups,  most  notably  The  National  Founda- 
tion for  Sudden  Infant  Death,  Inc.  I  wish 
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to  express  my  high  admiration  for  parents 
who  have  experienced  SIDS  and  who  are 
diligently  working  to  somewhat  lighten  the 
burden  and  grief  for  other  parents. 

DATA 

Incidents  of  SIDS  should  be  reported,  but 
measures  must  be  taken  to  facilitate  data 
collection.  The  Academy  Is  considering  the 
feasibility  of  recommending  that  SIDS  be 
classified  as  a  term  in  the  International 
Classification  of  Diseases  and  that  cases  be 
reported  and  recorded.  I  anticipate  we  will 
be  exploring  this  issue  with  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics  In  the  coming 
months. 

Elarlier  I  alluded  to  the  need  for  the  medi- 
cal community  to  become  more  deeply  In- 
volved and  Interested  In  this  disease.  The 
potential  for  unlocking  the  mystery  of  SIDS 
through  a  greater  participation  of  hospital 
and  medical  center  based  physicians  cannot 
be  underestimated.  At  this  time  we  are  un- 
able to  recommend  whether  a  nationwide 
standard  procedure  might  be  developed,  such 
as  the  program  In  Washington  State,  wherein 
the  medical  Institution  plays  an  Important 
role  by  performing  autopsies  on  deceased 
I>ersons  under  three  years  of  age.  Certainly 
this  Is  an  avenue  which  might  be  further 
explored  ancTTropefully  will  be  discussed  by 
other  witnesses.  Perhaps  two  needs  now 
existing  are  (1)  standardization  in  procedure 
and  agreement  upon  the  criteria  for  post- 
mortem diagnosis  and  (2)  the  need  for 
autopsies  among  all  unexplained  Infant 
deaths. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  again  for  this 
opportunity  to  appear  here  today  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics.  I  will 
be  sure  that  you  are  kept  apprised  of  our 
efforts  In  this  field,  and  you  have  our  pledge 
of  further  cooperation  and  assistance  when- 
ever possible.  If  you  or  other  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  have  questions.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  attempt  answering  them.  Thank 
you. 


Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome 

(Statement  by 
Senator  Lowell  P.  Weickeb,  Jr.) 

January  25,  1972. 

I  am  honored  to  have  the  opportunity 
today  to  Introduce  representatives  of  an 
organization  that  has  provided  support  to 
thousands  of  families  whose  children  have 
died  of  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome. 

Nine  years  ago  I  was  present  at  the  found- 
ing of  the  Mark  Addison  Roe  Foundation,  the 
predecessor  of  the  National  Foundation  for 
Sudden  Infant  Death.  The  original  founda- 
tion was  formed  by  my  friends,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jedd  Roe,  following  the  crib  death  of 
their  Infant  son,  Mark.  Their  tragic  experi- 
ence In  losing  Mark  and  subsequent  creation 
of  the  foundation  has  resulted  over  the  years 
in  greater  public  awareness  of  Sudden  Infant 
Death  and  Its  sad  Implications  for  fam- 
ilies. 

I  only  regret  that  despite  the  years  of  effort 
by  the  Roes,  the  Foundation,  the  Interna- 
tional Guild  for  Infant  Survival  and  other 
dedicated  Individuals,  we  still  do  not  know 
the  cause  of  crib  death.  We  know  that  10,000 
babies  can  be  expected  to  die  mysteriously 
this  year;  and  that  we  will  be  able  neither 
to  predict  nor  prevent  these  Innocent  deaths 
and  so  we  know  that  much  work  remains  to 
be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  you  for  taking 
an  Interest  In  this  serious  problem,  and  for 
bringing  It  to  the  attention  of  your  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  and  the  general  public. 

I  am  pleased  now  to  Introduce  Dr.  Abraham 
Bergman  and  Mrs.  Judle  Choate.  who  serve 
respectively  as  President  and  Kxecutlve  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Foundation  for 
Sudden  Infant  Death. 
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United  States 
(Testimony  of  Abraham  B.  Bergman,  M.D.) 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  Abraham  B.  Bergman,  ' 
M.D.,  President  of  the  National  Foundation 
for  Sudden  Infant  Death.  I  am  Director  of 
Outpatient  Services  at  Children's  Orthopedic 
Hospital  and  Medical  Center  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Pediatrics  and  Health  Services 
at  the  University  of  Washington  In  Seattle. 

I  first  want  to  express  my  deepest  appreci- 
ation to  you,  sir,  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  inter- 
ested in  the  problem  of  sudden  Infant  death. 
The  very  fact  that  you  have  convened  these 
hearings  In  the  United  States  Senate  on  this 
tragically  neglected  problem  Is  a  signal  event 
which  could  well  mark  the  turning  point  In 
efforts  to  remove  the  destructive  veil  of  Ignor- 
ance which  surrounds  the  disease. 

what  is  THE  sudden   INFANT  DE.\TH 

syndrome? 
Sudden  infant  death  syndrome  (SIDS)  Is 
best  defined  by  describing  a  typical  case.  An 
apparently  healthy  infant,  usually  between 
the  ages  of  three  weeks  and  six  months.  Is 
put  to  bed  without  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  things  are  out  of  the  ordinary.  He  may 
have  signs  of  a  slight  cold.  Some  time  later, 
without  any  warning,  the  Infant  Is  discov- 
ered lifeless.  The  autopsy  reveals  a  minor  de- 
gree of  Inflammation  of  the  upper  respiratory 
tract  and  some  congestion  of  the  lungs. 
Otherwise,  there  are  no  lesions  sufficient  to 
account  for  death.  In  about  10%  of  cases 
where  Infants  die  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly, a  deflnlte  cause  of  death  is  identified 
at  autop>sy,  such  as  a  bacterial  Infection,  an 
Infiammatlon  of  the  heart  or  bleeding  in  the 
brain.  All  of  these  can  cause  sudden  death, 
and  such  children  should  not  be  considered 
to  have  SIDS.  Approximately  90 '"r,  therefore, 
of  Infants  who  die  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly are  victims  of  a  disease  which  we  call 
sudden  Infant  death  syndrome. 

INCIDENCE 

We  estimate  that  approximately  10.000  In- 
fants a  year  die  In  the  United  States  of  SIDS. 
This  flgxire  was  derived  from  communities 
where  all  Infant  deaths  were  carefully  mon- 
itored (e.g.  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Seattle, 
San  Diego,  Kingston,  Ontario;  Belfast, 
Northern  Ireland;  Prague,  Czechoslavakla) . 
Interestingly,  the  Incidence  of  three  per  1,000 
live  births,  or  one  out  of  every  tJiree  hun- 
dred babies,  seems  to  be  constant  In  all  of 
these  communities  spread  around  the  globe. 
An  interesting  exception  is  a  study  from 
Olmstead  County,  Minnesota  where  an  ex- 
ceptionally low  rate  of  1.2  cases  per  1,000  live 
births  was  recorded.  The  figure  10.000  then 
Is  reached  by  plugging  In  the  total  num- 
ber of  births  per  year  In  the  United  States. 
(A  map  estimating  the  number  of  crib 
deaths  In  each  state  for  the  year  1969  is  at- 
tached to  this  testimony.) 

How  does  this  figure  compare  to  other 
causes  of  death  in  children.  The  largest 
group  of  Infants  who  die,  do  so  during  the 
first  week  from  complications  of  prematurity. 
When  the  first  week  of  life  is  excluded,  how- 
ever, SIDS  ranks  by  far  as  the  greatest  cavise 
of  death  during  the  first  year  of  life  and 
second  only  to  accidents  as  the  greatest  killer 
under  age  fifteen  years.  SIDS  outranks 
deaths  from  all  types  of  birth  defects  In- 
cluding heart  disease.  Over  twice  as  many 
children  die  of  SIDS  than  cancer.  (A  table 
showing  the  causes  of  death  in  children  In 
King  County,  Washington  for  a  three  year 
period  Is  attached.) 

HISTORY   or   SIDS 

SIDS  Is  not  a  new  disease.  References  are 
made  to  "overlaying"  In  the  Bible.  A  Scottish 
physician  by  the  name  of  Templeman  wrote 
an  article  about  SIDS  In  the  Edinburgh  Medi- 
cal Journal  In  1892.  Regretfully,  he  described 
his  cases  as  suffocation,  ascribing  the  cause  to 
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carelessness  of  parents.  Because  of  the  aura 
of  mystery  which  has  surrounded  this  condi- 
tion both  among  the  lay  public  and  medical 
profession,  virtually  all  parents  feel  them- 
selves to  be  responsible  for  their  child's  death. 
The  resultant  toll  of  broken  spirits  and 
mental  illness  from  needless  guilt  reactions 
has  beea  enormous. 

Theories  have  abounded  to  explain  why 
previously  well  Infants  are  suddenly  found 
dead  In  their  cribs.  The  first  International 
conference  on  the  causes  of  sudden  death  in 
Infants  held  in  Seattle  In  1963  marked  a 
turning  point  in  SIDS  research.  What  little 
organized  research  that  had  been  conducted 
took  place  mostly  In  overworked  and  under- 
financed coroner's  offices.  To  this  day,  the 
amount  of  research  being  conducted  on  SIDS 
Is  still  minuscule  in  relation  to  Its  Impor- 
tance. 

THE  TWO  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCES  ON  SIDS 

The  two  International  conferences  In  1963 
and  1969,  both  sponsored  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment, were  extraordinarily  productive. 

The  proceedings  of  the  first  conference  In 
1963  were  notable  for  cataloging  and  critically 
evaluating  available  theories  about  sudden 
Infant  death  and  charting  pathways  of  future 
research  needed  to  answer  the  questions 
raised.  At  that  first  conference  It  was  not  pos- 
sible even  to  say  that  sudden  Infant  death 
syndrome  was  a  distinct  disease  entity.  Sev- 
eral of  the  research  paths  recommended  at 
the  1963  conference  were  subsequently  fol- 
lowed resulting  In  significant  advances,  par- 
ticularly In  the  fields  of  epidemiology:  pa- 
thology and  virology.  By  the  time  of  the 
second  International  conference  In  1969.  held 
near  Seattle,  It  was  finally  possible  to  say  that 
sudden  Infant  death  syndrome  is  a  real  dis- 
ease entity  that  Is  readily  definable  and  not 
some  vagxte  mystery  killer. 

KNOWN    FACTS    ABOUT    SIDS 

In  epidemiology  we  learned  that  the  Inci- 
dence of  one  out  of  300  live  born  babies  was 
amazingly  constant  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  SIDS  is  more  apt  to  occure  In  babies 
born  prematurely  and  in  those  living  In  over- 
crowded conditions.  We  learned  about  the 
peculiar  age  Incidence,  namely,  that  It  rarely 
occurs  before  the  age  three  weeks  or  after 
eight  months.  The  peak  Incidence  is  at  the 
two  or  three  month  age  period.  It  occurs 
more  often  In  winter  months  and  almost 
always  during  sleep. 

The  distinguished  pathologists  at  the  con- 
ference spelled  out  the  criteria  whereby  a 
positive  diagnosis  of  SIDS  could  be  made.  No 
unusual  or  expensive  tests  are  required.  The 
diagnosis  can  be  made  on  a  routine  type  of 
post  mortem  examination.  Finally,  it  was 
shown  that  no  single  killer  virus  Is  Involved; 
the  same  viruses  that  cause  common  colds 
are  associated  with  SIDS. 

As  was  also  the  case  at  the  first  confer- 
ence, future  research  pathways  were  recom- 
mended. Among  them  being,  the  need  to 
come  up  with  some  tj-pe  of  animal  model  of 
SIDS  and  concentration  in  elucidating  the 
exact  mechanism  of  death.  Also,  as  was  the 
case  following  the  first  conference,  the  pro- 
ceedings were  edited,  published  and  widely 
disseminated  throughout  the  scientific  com- 
munity. These  two  publications,  both  sub- 
sidized by  NICHD.  are  invaluable  resources 
for  all  who  seek  knowledge  about  the  disease. 

CURRENT   STATUS   OF   RESEARCH 

My  colleagues.  Drs.  J.  Bruce  Beckwith,  C. 
George  Ray.  and  I.  in  Seattle,  have  studied 
every  single  case  of  sudden  Infant  death  syn- 
drome occurring  in  our  area  since  January  1. 
1965.  To  date,  we  have  Intensively  Investi- 
gated approximately  470  cases.  We  feel  that 
SIDS  occurs  because  of  a  sudden  closure  of 
vocal  cords  during  sleep  shutting  off  the  air- 
way. For  reasons  that  I  shall  not  detail  here, 
we  feel  that  this  catastrophic  event  Is  medi- 
ated through  nerves  that  control  the  vocal 


cord  and  that  the  presence  of  a  viral  infec- 
tion somehow  causes  them  to  be  more  sensi- 
tive and  susceptible  to  spasm.  Certainly  not 
all  Investigators  agree  with  us.  Others,  such 
as  Dr.  Edward  Shaw  in  San  Francisco,  feel 
that  the  airway  suddenly  becomes  obstructed 
at  a  higher  level  than  the  vocal  cord  and 
that  the  babies  who  die  are  those  who  have 
not  learned  to  open  their  mouths  when  their 
nasal  passages  close.  Still  other  Investiga- 
tors feel  that  something  goes  wrong  with  the 
nerves  that  control  the  heart. 

I  report  two  very  hopeful  developments 
that  should  certainly  be  classed  as  prelimi- 
nary observations.  Dr.  Alfred  Stelnschnelder 
at  the  Upstate  Medical  Center  In  Syracuse 
who  has  long  studied  the  development  of  the 
autonomic  nervous  system  In  Infants  has 
found  distinct  changes  In  the  behavior  of 
certain  Infants  at  the  two  to  three  month 
age  period  during  sleep  while  they  have  colds. 
This  and  other  observations  have  led  to  the 
planning  by  NIH  of  an  Important  collabora- 
tive study  by  sleep  physiologists  (scientists 
who  study  different  bodily  functions  during 
sleep)  In  Los  Angeles  and  New  York. 

At  the  University  of  Washington.  Dr.  Or- 
ville  Smith,  a  physiologist  who  heads  the 
Primate  Center,  and  his  associates  have  ob- 
sert'ed  that  some  infant  monkeys  die  during 
sleep.  Dr.  Beckwith.  a  pathologist,  has  found 
their  autopsy  findings  closely  resemble  those 
of  human  Infants  dying  of "  SIDS.  I  should 
emphasize  that  a  great  deal  more  work  must 
be  done  to  confirm  these  preliminary  find- 
ings. But  if.  in  fact,  they  pan  out.  we  could 
have  our  long  sought  after  animal  model  of 
SIDS.  Drs.  Ray.  Smith  and  Beckwith  plan  to 
make  intensive  observations  on  the  Infant 
monkeys  In  an  attempt  to  simulate  SIDS.  a 
requisite  step  before  possible  preventive 
measures  can  be  postulated. 

FEDERAL    SUPPORT    OF    SUDDEN    INFANT    DEATH 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  of  two  minds  about 
the  adequacy  of  research  support  for  SIDS. 
Firstly,  I  am  extremely  grateful  for  what  NIH 
has  done  in  the  past  and  yet  believe  a  great 
deal  more  could  have  been  done  and,  indeed, 
should  be  done  in  the  future.  From  its  very 
Inception,  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  has  placed 
a  top  priority  on  supporting  research  Into 
sudden  Infant  death.  As  I  mentioned  previ- 
ously. NIH  sponsored  both  International  con- 
ferences and  supported  the  publishing  of  the 
proceedings.  In  fiscal  year  1971,  NICHD  sup- 
ported forty-three  extramural  research  grants 
pertinent  to  SIDS  totaling  about  $1.8  mil- 
lion. One  grant,  the  one  in  Seattle  with  Dr. 
Ray  as  the  principal  Investigator,  is  the  only 
one  directed  specifically  to  the  cause  of  SIDS. 
The  others  are  In  areas  of  research  that  have 
been  identified  by  scientists  working  in  the 
field  as  being  relevant  to  SIDS. 

To  my  knowledge,  NIH  has  never  turned 
down  a  request  for  funds  for  a  qualified  re- 
search project  In  SIDS.  What  does  that 
mean?  It  has  to  do  with  the  review  mech- 
anism for  grants  at  NIH  which  I  whole- 
heartedly support.  All  applications  are 
studied  by  panels  of  distinguished  scientists, 
respected  by  their  peers,  outside  of  govern- 
ment service.  These  panels,  called  study  sec- 
tions, evaluate  whether  the  purposes  of  a 
proposed  study  are  worthwhile,  whether  the 
proposed  methods  are  likely  to  achieve  the 
desired  results,  and  whether  those  making 
the  proposal  possess  the  necessary  expertise 
to  do  what  they  say  they  want  to  do.  Though, 
doubtless,  mistakes  have  been  made,  this 
system  of  passing  upon  grants  has  received 
universal  acclaim  In  the  scientific  commu- 
nity: and  I  submit  that  it  is  the  only  way 
in  which  taxpayers  money  can  wisely  be 
spent  In  scientific  research. 

I  can  also  testify  that  the  first  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development,  Dr.  Robert  Aldrich, 
now  Vice  President  for  Health  Affairs  at  the 
University  of  Colorado,  and  his  successor,  the 


present  Director,  Dr.  Gerald  LaVeck,  have 
had  deep  personal  commitment  to  SIDS  re- 
search. The  problem  simply  has  be«n  that 
scientists  capable  of  performing  quality  re- 
search work,  for  the  most  part,  have  re- 
mained Ignorant  about  the  very  existance  of 
SIDS  and  have  not  turned  their  attention 
to  its  solution. 

Could  more  have  been  done?  Certainly! 
When  it  was  known  that  there  were  not 
enough  qualified  investigators  working  in  the 
infant  death  field,  active  efforts  to  solicit 
them  should  have  been  made.  The  Institute 
should  have  taken  the  initiative  in  con- 
tracting for  scientific  work  that  needed  to 
be  done  Instead  of  passively  waiting  for 
grant  applications  to  come  in.  In  the  last 
few  months,  this  effort  is  finally  being  made; 
the  collaborative  study  In  sleep  physiology 
is  one  result. 

What  about  funds?  That's  big  problem. 
Though  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  received 
an  increase  in  Its  budget  during  the  past 
fiscal  year,  most  of  It  went  for  population  re- 
search. There  was  no  increase  in  funds  for 
child  health  research. 

Frankly,  the  supporters  of  child  health  re- 
search carry  very  little  clout  either  with  the 
people  who  draw  up  the  NIH  budget,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  or  you 
legislators  up  here  on  the  Hill.  Though  this 
hearing  was  not  called  to  examine  how  re- 
search priorities  are  decided  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is 
no  research  going  on  In  accident  prevention 
and  only  a  mlniscule  amount  of  research  on 
SIDS,  the  two  big  killers  of  children.  I  would 
venture  to  guess  that  this  has  something  to 
do  with  the  fact  that  those  who  make  bud- 
getary decisions  are  either  heading  into  or 
already  in  their  golden  years.  Kids  don't  vote! 

HUMAN  ASPECTS  OF  SIDS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  talked  about  the  sci- 
entific aspects  of  sudden  infant  death  syn- 
drome; I  should  now  like  to  turn  to  the  hu- 
man aspects.  While  much  has  been  learned 
from  research  in  the  past  decade  and  future 
prospects  look  hopeful,  virtually  no  progress 
whatsoever  has  been  made  in  the  handling 
of  suddden  Infant  death  cases  in  the  United 
States.  Virtually  every  parent  whose  infant 
dies  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  feels  respon- 
sible for  that  death.  The  aura  of  mystery  that 
surrounds  crib  death  services  only  to  rein- 
force and  perpetuate  this  needless  guilt. 
Moreover,  the  callous  and  inhumane  handling 
of  sudden  infant  death  cases  throughout  the 
United  States  wreaks  an  Incredibly  large  toll 
of  broken  spirits.  Ten  thousand  Infants 
perish  every  year  In  this  country:  they  are 
gone.  Ten  thousand  sets  of  guilty,  grief 
stricken  parents,  however,  are  created  every 
year  and  they  live  on. 

Earlier  I  described  a  typical  clinical  picture 
of  a  case  of  SIDS.  Now  let  me  describe  how 
that  typical  case  is  probably  handled.  When 
an  Infant  is  discovered  lifeless,  a  call  for  help 
goes  out  responded  to  by  police  or  firemen. 
Frantic  resuscitation  efforts  are  undertaken 
while  the  shocked  parents  hover  in  the  back- 
ground. A  thoughtless  comment  like  "it  looks 
like  another  case  of  suffocation"  or  "prob- 
ably choked  on  his  food"  are  uttered. 

Being  that  all  sudden  unexpected  deaths 
come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  medical 
examiner  or  coroner,  the  body  is  removed  to 
the  local  morgue.  Police  detectives  come  by 
to  "Just  ask  a  few  questions."  "Did  the  baby 
give  you  any  trouble?"  "Could  the  other  kids 
In  the  family  have  hit  It?"  Maybe  an  autopsy 
Is  performed  and  maybe  not.  A  coroner's  In- 
quest Is  held.  "What  kind  of  care  did  you 
give  this  baby?"  The  verdict  comes  back, 
"death  by  suffocation,"  "smothering,"  "over- 
laying." "aspiration."  The  results  of  the  au- 
topsy may  come  back  a  week,  two  weeks,  a 
month,  six  months  a  year  later. 

The  wife  of  a  young  doctor  in  Chicago  last 
summer  tearfully  handed  me  a  crumpled 
piece  of  paper  labeled  "death  certificate"  and 
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asked  me  what  the  words  meant.  On  it  were 
the  words  "tracheo-bronchitis "  There  had 
been  a  public  coroner's  Inquest.  I  asked  her 
what  her  husband  thought  and  she  dissolved 
in  more  tears.  "He  won't  talk  about  it."  If 
this  type  of  treatment  is  afforded  physician's 
families,  picture  if  you  will  a  family  in  an 
urban  ghetto  or  on  an  Indian  reservation, 
picture  a  family  where  there  is  no  father  in 
the  home,  or  where  a  babysitter  was  involved. 
It's  ugly! 

A  woman  called  me  from  St.  Louis  last 
week  asking  for  help.  Her  baby's  death  cer- 
tificate read  "aspiration  pneumonia."  I  asked 
her  if  she  had  discussed  the  matter  with  her 
physician.  She  broke  down  and  cried  and 
said,  "Why  do  you  think  I'd  be  calling  you 
long  distance  in  Seattle  If  I  were  able  to  talk 
to  my  physician;  he  refuses  to  speak  to  me." 
Lest  the  members  of  this  Committee  feel  that 
I  am  exaggerating,  I  would  respectfully  invite 
you  to  examine  the  hundreds  of  letters  that 
the  National  Foundation  receives  every 
month — letters  that  break  one's  heart. 

Such  letters  break  my  heart  because  it  is 
all  so  needless.  The  fact  that  survivors  of 
crib  death  victims  In  the  United  States  are 
treated  like  criminals  Is  a  national  disgrace. 
With  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  crib 
death  Itself  is  neither  predictable  nor  pre- 
ventable. The  divorces,  the  mental  illnesses, 
the  torment  of  unrelieved  guilt  are  com- 
pletely preventable.  How?  By  the  humane 
handling  of  infant  death  cases. 

WHAT   CONSTITUTES    HUMANE    TREATMENT? 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  longer  should  we  have  to 
tolerate  callous  coroners'  or  medical  examin- 
ers' administrative  procedures  whereby  fam- 
ilies are  kept  waiting  months  for  autopsy 
results  or  subjected  to  cruel  Inquests.  Sud- 
den Infant  death  syndrome  must  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  disease  entity.  No  family  should 
be  denied  autopsies  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
No  longer  should  we  have  to  tolerate  the  lack 
of  instruction  about  sudden  infant  death 
among  health  professionals.  Without  knowl- 
edge there  will  be  no  Impetus  for  new  re- 
search nor  will  young  health  professionals  be 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  syndrome  should  it 
occur  during  the  course  of  their  careers.  Every 
doctor  in  the  United  States  should  be  pre- 
pared to  offer  the  family  more  than  the  con- 
solation of  "these  things  Just  happen." 

The  National  Foundation  for  Sudden  In- 
fant Death  proposes  a  standardized  proce- 
dure in  every  community  in  the  United  States 
for  the  handling  of  cases  of  infants  who  die 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  that  is  both  com- 
passionate and  medically  sound.  Autopsies 
must  be  performed  and  parents  promptly 
Informed  of  the  results.  The  criteria  for  the 
diagnosis  of  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome 
should  be  disseminated  to  coroners  and  medi- 
cal examiners  throvighout  the  United  States, 
and  the  term  "sudden  infant  death  syn- 
drome" should  be  utilized  on  death  certif- 
icates. 

Every  family  should  receive  authoritative 
information  about  SIDS  from  a  physician, 
nurse  or  other  health  professional  who  is 
both  knowledgeable  about  the  disease  and 
skilled  in  dealing  with  characteristic  grief 
reaction.  These  services  should  not  be  denied 
to  families  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

I  regret  to  Inform  the  Committee  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, with  Its  multi-billion  dollar  budget,  has 
been  totally  derelict  in  dealing  with  the  hu- 
man suffering  created  by  sudden  Infant 
death.  Strong  action  by  this  Committee  would 
do  much  to  alter  their  neglectful  posture. 

A  major  effort  should  be  undertaken  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  research  being  con- 
ducted on  SIDS  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development.  Con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  establish- 
ment of  regional  infant  death  research  cen- 
ters. Such  centers  could  perform  autopsies 
on  Infanta  from  localities  that  lack  adequate 
facilities  and  provide  skilled  counseling  for 


families.  Technical  assistance  could  be  pro- 
vided to  coroners  and  medical  examiners  of- 
fices from  these  centers  and,  of  course,  the 
research  effort  in  infant  death  would  be 
boosted  tremendously. 

The  major  goal  of  our  Foundation  Is  that 
physicians  and  other  health  professionals, 
as  well  as  the  lay  public  possess  sufficient 
knowledge  about  sudden  Infant  death  syn- 
drome so  that  families  who  lose  babies  feel 
no  more  guilty  than  those  who  lose  children 
to  heart  disease,  cancer  or  meningitis.  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  this  objective  is  read- 
ily achievable. 

Thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  appearing 
before  you. 

Table  rv. — Causes  of  death  of  children  in 
King  County  during  1965-67.  demon- 
strating the  numerical  significance  of  SIDS 

First    year    (excluding    first    week    of 
life)  : 

Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome 139 

Congentlal  Malformations 66 

Diseases  of  Early  Infancy 47 

Influenza  and   Pneumonia 36 

Accidents    24 

First  14  years  (excluding  first  week  of 
life) : 

Accidents 192 

Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome 139 

Congenital  Malformations 110 

Malignant  Neoplasms 63 

Influenza  and  Pneumonia 41 

Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome 
(By  Judith  Choate) 

The  National  Foundation  for  Sudden  In- 
fant Death,  Inc.,  established  in  1962  as  the 
Mark  Addison  Roe  Foundation,  Inc.,  was  the 
first  lay  organization  to  propose  a  plan  of 
public  education  about  the  sudden  Infant 
death  syndrome  as  well  as  to  provide  under- 
standing and  information  to  SIDS  families. 
The  NFSID  was  begun  by  parents  who  had 
lost  an  infant  to  the  syndrome  and  SIDS 
families  continue  to  be  the  major  contrib- 
utors to  its  growth.  Volunteer  parents, 
officers  and  Board  of  Trustees  have  led  the 
Foundation  from  a  family  basement  office 
in  Connecticut  to  national  headquarters  In 
New  York  City,  offering  support  and  In- 
formation to  parents  across  the  country; 
guidance  to  seventeen  established  chapters 
(plus  many  In  formation):  fact  vial  literature 
to  the  general  public,  medical  and  allied 
health  organizations;  promotion  of  SIDS 
educational  projects  and  aid  to  qualified 
research  projects. 

The  financial  svipport  of  these  same  volun- 
teers has  kept  its  literature  free  of  charge 
and  paid  the  salary  of  the  one  staff  member. 
The  concern  of  the  knowledgable  volunteer 
worker  holding  out  a  hand  to  others  In  time 
of  crisis  has  alleviated  the  guilt  and  grief 
most  often  associated  with  SIDS  for  thou- 
sands of  other  SIDS  families. 

I  began  my  work  with  the  National 
Foundation  for  Sudden  Infant  Death,  Inc. 
in  1965  after  the  death  of  my  healthy,  thriv- 
ing five  month  old  son.  He  was  found  dead 
in  his  crib  in  the  early  morning  after  his 
normal  night  time  sleep.  Unlike  most  fami- 
lies who  are  faced  with  the  death  of  their 
infant  to  SIDS,  we  were  aware  of  both  "crib 
death"  and  the  Foundation.  We  Immediately 
notified  the  fire  and  police  resuscitating  units 
and  otir  own  pediatrician,  and  It  was,  of 
course,  useless. 

If  we  had  not  been  aware  of  the  problem, 
our  case  would  be  much  like  the  cases  of 
most  families  in  the  United  States.  Our 
baby's  body  was  left  in  our  house.  In  a  closed 
room,  with  a  policeman  guarding  the  door 
until  late  in  the  afternoon  at  which  time  a 
medical  investigator  from  the  Medical  Ex- 
aminer's office  interviewed  us  and  observed 
the  baby.  If  a  death  is  unexpected  and  un- 
explained, one  Is,  at  first,  suspect:  and  we 
were,  in  fact,  suspected  of  criminal  neglect 


and  not  treated  as  parents  grieving  over  the 
death  of  their  child.  We  were  asked  such 
questions  as  "How  many  times  did  you  hit 
the  baby?",  "Did  your  other  child  choke  or 
in  any  way  abuse  the  Infant?",  "Did  you  let 
your  dog  bite  the  baby?"  If  we  had  not  been 
confident  that  our  child  was  a  victim  of 
SIDS,  one  can  imagine  the  guilt  and  self- 
accusation  such  questions  can  ellicit  as  Is 
the  case  for  most  families. 

In  the  seven  years  I  have  been  involved 
in  the  work  of  the  National  Foundation  for 
Sudden  Infant  Death,  I  have  spoken  to,  con- 
soled and  Informed  hundreds  of  families. 
Families  who  have  not  only  suffered  the  loss 
of  a  loved  infant  but  agonized  over  their  own 
feelings  of  responsibility  for  It,  the  Ignorance 
of  their  communities,  the  accusations  of  in- 
fanticide by  neighbors  or  relatives,  the  lack 
of  knowledge  of  their  physicians  and  count- 
less other  emotional  strains.  In  many  areas  of 
the  United  States  autopsies  are  not  per- 
formed on  SIDS  victims.  In  others,  if  they 
are  performed,  a  substantial  fee  is  charged 
the  family.  It  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception that  families  must  wait  months  to 
hear  the  results  of  an  autopsy  from  a  medi- 
cal examiner's  or  coroner's  office.  The  latter 
was  made  especially  poignant  recently  when 
I  received  a  call  from  a  mother  who  had 
seen  me  on  a  local  television  show.  She  had 
lost  a  son  on  the  same  day  and  In  the  same 
year  that  I  had  and.  seven  years  later,  is 
still  waiting  to  hear  from  the  medical  ex- 
aminer's office  8is  to  the  cause  of  death.  All 
of  these  only  reinforce  the  natural  guilt  that 
parents  feel  after  losing  an  Infant  suddenly, 
unexpectedly  and  with  no  explanation. 

Each  day,  we  receive  correspondence  from 
families  in  every  area  of  the  United  States 
who  have  lost  children  to  the  sudden  Infant 
death  syndrome  asking  for  help  and  infor- 
mation. Families  who  feel  abandoned  by 
their  communities  and  by  their  physicians. 
I  quote,  "Do  you  think  I  killed  my  baby  or 
did  she  really  die  from  "crib  death'  and  what 
Is  'crib  death'?  Please  help  me.  I  don't  want 
to  kill  my  new  baby."  "It  wasn't  until  a  few 
months  ago,  two  years  after  our  daughter's 
death,  that  we  found  out  about  your  orga- 
nization. It  is  a  long  time  to  go  around  won- 
dering and  feeling  guilty."  "The  guilt  we  feel 
is  tremendous,  please  help  us."  "We  had  an 
autopsy  performed.  They  llst<d  the  cause  of 
death  as  "bronchial  pneumonia'  which  the 
doctor  said  was  a  common  use  for  'crib 
deaths'.  Why  would  they  say  'bronchial 
pneumonia'  if  It  was  'crib  death'?  Why  don't 
they  say  'sudden  infant  death  syndrome'?" 
"Our  pediatrician  said  'She's  dead,  what  do 
you  want  me  to  do?'  " 

"The  police  beat  us  to  the  emergency  room 
and  the  homicide  detective  began  question- 
ing me  even  before  the  doctor  had  pro- 
nounced the  baby  dead." 

Only  time  and  concerted  research  efforts 
will  find  a  cause  and  cure  for  the  syndrome: 
however,  much  can  be  done  now  to  alleviate 
the  guilt  and  suspicion  of  the  victim  family. 
Particularly  with  Involvement  of  national, 
state  and  local  governments  to  promote  SIDS 
research,  upgrade  autopsy  procedures,  dis- 
seminate the  criteria  for  the  post  mortem 
diagnosis  of  SIDS  to  coroners  and  medical 
examiners  throughout  the  country,  to  en- 
force the  use  of  the  term  "sudden  infant 
death  syndrome"  on  death  certificates,  dis- 
tribute authoritative  Information  through 
health  departments,  coroner's  and  medical 
examiner's  offices  and  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  to  Insure  that  no  family  is  as- 
sumed guilty  of  criminal  neglect  until  such 
accusations  are  proven,  the  burden  of  the 
victim  family  will  be  eliminated. 

The  National  Foundation  for  Sudden  In- 
fant Death.  Inc.  asks  that  each  and  every 
family  experiencing  an  SIDS  be  given  the 
chance  to  face  the  death  with  knowledge 
and  dignity.  We  have  pledged  our  entire 
resources  to  this  end.  We  request  the  as- 
sistance of  all  agencies  and  Individuals  con- 
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ceriied  with  the  welfare  of  not  only  the  child, 
but  the  ei.tire  family  unit,  to  help  us  make 
dignity  a  part  of  the  lives  of  10.000  families 
a  year. 

Statement  for  He.mung  on  "Sodden  Infant 

Death  Syndrome" 

(By  Frank  Hennigan) 

On  the  morning  of  August  5.  1969,  my  wife 

and  I  rose  from  our  bed  and  set  about  our 

daily  routines.  While  I  was  shaving,  Diana, 

my   wife,  checked   on  our  still  sleeping  six 

children    (aged   10  years  to  7  months)    only 

to   find,  to   her  horror,  that   our   infant  son 

was  apparently  dead. 

In  my  panic,  I  seized  the  child  from  her 
arms  and  screamed  for  her  to  get  the  keys 
to  the  car.  I  ran  outside  to  the  car,  yelling 
all  the  way  for  her  to  hurry.  While  waiting 
for  Diana,  I  attempted  to  give  mouth  to 
mouth  resuscitation  but  Jimmy's  Jaws  and 
lips  were  tightly  drawn  together.  I  laid  him 
down  on  the  car's  front  hood  and  Jammed 
the  fingers  of  bo^h  my  hands  Into  his  mouth 
and  forced  it  open.  I  knew  he  was  dead  but 
my  emotions  still  ruled  over  my  intellect 
and  I  again  attempted  mouth  to  mouth  re- 
suscitation. I  continued  this  activity  as  my 
wife  drove  to  the  hospital.  Needless  to  say, 
there  was  no  positive  response  from  my 
child — only  a  sound  resembling  pulmonary 
edema  caused  by  my  own  breath  being  forced 
Into  his  lungs. 

At  the  hospital.  It  was  immediately  obvi- 
ous to  those  unemotional,  unexcltable,  calm, 
"professional"  medical  authorities  that  the 
child  was  dead  and  therefore  there  was  a 
more  interesting  siibject  to  be  discussed. 
"Had  the  child  fallen?"  "Were  there  symp- 
toms of  illness?  Et<:."  The  doctor  who  pro- 
nounced Jimmy  "Dead  On  Arrival"  stated  to 
me  that  "He  looks  like  he's  been  squeezed. 
How  about  that,  Mr.  Hennigan?"  My  answer 
was  'Oo  to  Hell'" 

We  returned  home  and  told  our  remain- 
ing childrea  the  sad  news  and  set  about 
making  funeral  arrangements.  A  few  hours 
later  we  were  notified  that  the  dead  chUd 
we  had  Just  taken  to  the  hospital  was  now 
at  the  city  morgue  and  that  we  were  obliged 
to  report  there  and  Identify  the  body.  Un- 
der the  circumstances.  I  felt  this  was  ex- 
tremely cruel  as  well  as  unnecessary  but,  of 
course,  we  did  as  directed. 

About  mid-afternoon,  we  noticed  an  un- 
marked car  p'.ill  up  in  front  of  our  house 
and  a  man  get  out  and  head  toward  our  door. 
He  hart  no  Jacket  on.  The  thing  that  made 
him  look  conspicuous  was  the  revolver 
Jammed  down,  half  exposed,  under  his  belt. 
He  introduced  himself  as  Detective  Goldberg 
of  the  Criminal  Investigations  Department 
and  explained  that  It  was  his  Job  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  was  foul  play  Involved 
In  the  death  of  our  child.  His  line  of  ques- 
tioning was  typical  of  what  Joe  Friday  em- 
ploys on  "Dragnet",  I  was  asked  "When  you 
saw  yotir  child  was  not  breathing,  why  didn't 
you  call  the  fire  department?"  My  answer 
was  "Because  the  house  wasn't  on  fire.  I 
thought  my  son  needed  a  doctor  not  a  fire- 
man." 

In  Detective  Goldberg's  report  which  was 
read  at  the  Coroner's  Jury  Inquest  he  stated 
words  to  the  effect  that  "Mr.  r.nd  Mrs.  Hen- 
nigan have  five  other  children.  They  appeared 
to  be  well  fed  and  cared  for.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  abuse  or  maltreatment.  They  were 
clean  and  well -clothed.  The  house  was  neat 
and  fully  furnished.  There  was  every  Indica- 
tion of  a  pleasant  harmonious  household." 
We  were  told  that  there  would  be  an  In- 
quest in  a  few  weeks  which  would  require 
our  presence. 

The  crudest  part  of  this  whole  nightmare 
was  the  Inquest.  I  asked  that  my  wife  be 
spared  this  additional  assault  to  her  emo- 
tional stability  and  mercifully,  she  was  ex- 
cused. The  supposition  Is  that  a  panel  of 
experts,  forming  a  Jury,  is  to  listen  to  all 
the  facts  associated  with  the  death  of  the 
child  and  then  decide  whether  the  evidence 


warrants  prosecution.  In  actual  fact,  the 
coroner's  jury  consists  of  aging  political  ap- 
pointees who  are  neither  expert  In  law  nor 
medicine  and  who  rubber  stamp  the  conclu- 
sions made  by  the  States  Attorney's  office. 

I  stood  tearfully  as  the  official  read  the 
"facts" — "Caucasian  male,  two  feet,  four 
Inches  long,  twenty  eight  pounds;  no  social 
security  number  .  .  .  cerebral  spinal  fluid 
negative  for  arsenic  .  .  .  evidence  of  healed 
fractured  rib  probably  sustained  at  deliv- 
ery .  .  ."  His  conclusion,  following  his  state- 
ment of  all  the  facts,  was  that  there  was 
"No  evidence  of  foul  play."  The  Jury  retired 
to  their  deliberation  room  and  returned 
within  five  minutes  to  report  their  agree- 
ment that  Indeed  no  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted. 

My  feeling  is  that  It  is  a  crime  to  subject 
loving  parents,  grieving  for  their  child  who 
has  been  stricken  by  "crib  death."  to  such 
treatment.  Sudden  unexpected  death  in 
children  should  not  be  handled  by  the  Intern 
on  duty  In  the  hospital  emergency  room  and 
the  disposition  of  the  body  left  to  clerical 
aids.  An  elected  coroner  speaks  well  for  his 
own  personal  charm  but  says  nothing  for  his 
qualifications  as  a  forensic  pathologist. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  in  a  Medical 
Examiner's  System  as  opposed  to  Chicago's 
Coroner's  Sjrstem  children  who  are  received 
"Dead  on  Arrival"  at  any  hospital  must  be 
examined  by  a  forensic  pathologist  on  the 
spot.  If.  in  his  opinion,  based  on  both  medi- 
cal and  legal  training,  there  Is  need  for  legal 
action,  so  be  it  but  for  an  Intern,  fresh  out 
of  medical  school  who  has  had  no  training 
about  or  contact  with  Sudden  Infant  Death 
Syndrome,  to  be  playing  detective  is  ludi- 
crous. A  Medical  Examiner's  System,  with 
qualified  and  knowledgeable  pathologists, 
will  save  hundreds  of  parents  who  are  con- 
fronted with  this  dread  disease  each  year 
from  unnecessary  and  unwarranted  criminal 
investigations.  As  one  can  well  imagine  they 
have  enough  to  deal  with  managing  to  main- 
tain their  sanity  and  marriage  and  family 
and  attempting  to  explain  to  their  not  too 
understanding  relatives  how  their  happy, 
healthy  infant  could  possibly  have  died. 

StTDDEN  Infant  Death  Syndrome 
(By  Arthur  A.  Slegal) 
On  the  evening  of  December  24,  1966,  our 
sixteen  month  old  happy,  healthy  son, 
Danny,  was  put  to  bed.  along  with  his  older 
sister,  at  their  usual  bedtime  after  spending 
a  normally  hectic  day.  I  looked  Into  his  room 
at  approximately  12  midnight  before  going 
to  bed  and  he  was  sleeping  peacefully.  Since 
he  was  still  In  a  crib,  he  had  kicked  his 
blanket  off  and  I  can  remember  covering  him. 
When  I  got  up  at  7:00  a.m.  the  following 
morning,  I  wer.t  In  to  check  the  children.  I 
first  went  over  to  Danny's  crib  and  realized 
that  he  was  not  breathing.  1  picked  him  up 
and  listened  for  a  heart  beat.  There  was 
none.  Danny  was  dead.  Although  I  knew 
rationally  that  he  was  dead.  I  called  to  my 
brother-in-law.  who  was  our  houseguest,  and 
lie  tried  by  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation  to 
revive  him  while  I  called  the  police  and  our 
pediatrician.  The  police  arrived  within  min- 
utes. My  brother-in-law  met  them  at  our 
front  door  with  Danny  aiid  thev  (the  police) 
placed  the  mask  of  a  resuscitation  unit  over 
Danny's  face  and  took  him  directly  to  the 
Emergency  Room  of  the  hospital  which  was 
five  minutes  from  the  house.  My  brother-in- 
law,  wife,  and  I  followed  In  our  car. 

We  arrived  at  the  hospital  a  few  minutes 
after  the  p.ollce,  and  were  met  at  the 
Emergency  Room  door  by  the  nurse  on  duty 
who  simply  said,  "I'm  sorry."  The  two  police- 
men also  expre-;s°d  their  sympathy  before 
they  !eft.  We  were  tre.i.ted  v.ith  everv  klr.d- 
ness  but  received  no  facts  u'ltn  .cur  peJi'.- 
trlclan  arrived  a  few  minutes  later  He  was 
visibly  badly  shaken.  He  said  that  he  felt 
that  Danny  had  died  from  "crib  death"  and 
aiked  that  we  allow  an  autopsy  to  be  per- 
formed. He   told   us   that   he   had   had   two 


other  "crib  deaths"  in  his  practice  over 
the  last  six  years  and  continually  stressed 
that  we  were  in  no  way  to  blame  and  that 
his  death  could  not  have  been  predicted  or 
prevented. 

We  did,  of  course,  allow  the  autopsy  to  be 
performed  and  the  results  (which  took  ap- 
proximately 10  months  to  receive)  revealed 
all  findings  to  be  negative  and  the  cause  of 
death  was  stated  as  "Hemorrhagic  Pneu- 
monia" with  sudden,  unexpected  death  In 
parenthesis. 

As  we  had  only  lived  in  New  Jersey  a 
short  time,  we  still  maintained  a  very  close 
relationship  with  our  pediatrician  In  New 
York.  When  my  wife  called  to  tell  him  of 
Danny's  death,  he  again  assured  us  that  we 
were  In  no  way  to  blame  and  that  he  had 
had  several  SIDS  in  his  own  practice.  In 
fact,  his  brother,  who  was  also  a  pediatrician, 
lost  his  child  to  SIDS. 

Both  my  wife  and  I  were  indeed  fortunate 
that  on  the  day  of  Danny's  death  and  the 
days  following,  we  were  surrounded  by  In- 
formed, understanding  and  kind  profes- 
sional people.  We  were  also  fortunate  in  the 
fact  that  we  had  been  aware  of  SIDS  be- 
fore Danny  died,  and  therefore  could  accept 
the  facts  and  not  blame  each  other  or  our- 
selves for  his  death. 

Even  with  the  intellectual  knowledge  that 
there  was  nothing  we  could  have  done,  guilt 
feelings  still  occur  especially  when  family 
members  and  friends  cannot  accept  the  fact 
that  a  beautiful,  healthy  child  is  found  dead 
for  no  apparent  reason. 

None  of  our  immediate  family  or  close 
friends  had  ever  heard  of  SIDS  and  there  was 
then,  and  still  Is  today,  the  doubt  In  some 
of  their  minds  that  we  were  neglectful  to  our 
son  and  that  If  we  had  been  "better  parents" 
Danny  might  still  be  alive  today.  Many  of  our 
friends,  some  of  them  who  had  children  the 
same  age  as  Danny,  could  not  handle  the 
situation  and  could  not  face  us.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  one  couple  never  spoke  to  us  again. 

SIDS,  aa  It's  name  Implies,  leaves  the 
Immediate  family  with  a  "high  grief"  re- 
action. With  SIDS  there  is  no  extended  ill- 
ness or  time  to  prepare  for  the  child's  death. 
Death  Is  instantaneous  and  In  many  cases  Is 
not  accepted  until  weeks  later.  Our  only 
strength  came  from  the  one  fact  that  we 
knew  we  we.'e  not  to  blame  and  that  there 
was  nothing  that  could  have  been  done  to 
save  him. 

Approximately  four  weeks  after  Danny's 
death,  my  sl.ster-in-law  sent  us  sn  article 
enMtled,  '  Crib  Deaths:  Search  For  A  Mystery 
Killer",  that  had  appeared  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  This  article  mentioned  the 
Mark  Addison  Roe  Foundation.  ^Ty  wife  Im- 
mediately called  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  talk  to  Mrs.  Judith  Choate  who  is  now  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  NFSID.  and  had 
herself  lest  a  sen  to  SIDS.  All  the  cr-nsclation, 
understanding  and  comfort  given  SIDS  par- 
ents by  professionals  and  friends  cannot  re- 
place talking  to  another  parent  who  has 
experience!  this  tragedy. 

In  the  years  following  Danny's  death,  we 
have  been  in  contact  with  many  famUles 
whose  children  have  been  the  victims  of 
SIDS.  Althrugh  we  were  fortunate  in  the 
way  our  case  was  handled  by  the  professional 
people  we  had  contact  with,  we  seem  to  be 
very  much  in  the  minority.  We  know  the 
urgent  n-^cd  for  public  education  about  SIDS, 
and  for  reforms  In  the  Medical -Legal  system 
in  regard  to  this  disease. 

Sudden  Infant  Death 
(Statement  of  the  International  Guild  for 
Infant  Survival,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.) 
Thank  you.  Senator,  for  this  opportu- 
nity to  exercise  my  participation  in  our 
democratic  form  of  government.  According- 
ly, I  speak  before  you  as  a  private  citizen,  as 
a  father  for  his  family,  as  a  parent  who  has 
perso.iaUy  experienced  the  tragedy  of  Sud- 
den Infant  Death,  and  as  President  of  The 
Intcrnatlon.al  Guild  for  Infant  Survival  and 
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Chairman  of  the  International  Council  for 
Infant  Survival.  In  all  these  capacities,  I 
thank  you  and  the  Committee  for  your  inter- 
est in  what  we  call  Sudden  Infant  Death 
and  for  your  holding  this  hearing.  On  behalf 
of  everyone  I  represent  here  today,  we  greatly 
and  gratefully  appreciate  your  concern  for 
the  very  lives  of  our  yoiing  children. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  characteristics  and 
details  of  Sudden  Infant  Death  for  I  would 
like  to  assume  we  all  understand  something 
of  its  nature  and  tragedy.  But  I  would  like 
to  s.iy  a  personal  word  for  background  pur- 
poses. 

My  family  experienced  our  own  Sudden 
Infant  Death  tragedy  when  we  suddenly  lost 
our  daughter  Suzanne  on  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 4.  1963,  a  scant  12  days  after  the 
tragic  assassination  of  President  Kennedy.  If 
you  can  recall  the  magnitude  of  your  own 
shock  and  our  nation's  grief  at  the  loss  of 
this  great  leader,  then  you  have  some  in- 
sight Inio  the  magnitude  of  our  own  per- 
sonal shock  and  grief  at  the  loss  of  our 
normal,  healthy,  beautiful  little  2-month-old 
girl!  Multiply  this  by  the  thousands  of  simi- 
lar sudden  deaths  of  equally  precious  babies 
and  you  begin  to  obt-iin  some  idea  of  the 
disastrous  proportioiis  and  extent  of  this 
major  problem  of  Infant  mortality. 

In  trying  to  discover  as  much  as  possible 
about  this  unknown  killer  of  Infants,  we 
were  frustrated  as  individuals  to  learn  that 
little  or  nothing  was  being  done  anywhere  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  this  phenomenon,  and 
that  very,  very  few  people,  Including  phy- 
sicians and  public  health  officials,  knew  any- 
thing about  It.  In  fact,  many  never  heard  of 
It  before,  or  had  some  niisconceptlon  about 
it.  So,  in  the  true  spirit  of  American  to- 
getherness, friends  and  strangers  banded 
together  for  common  purpose  in  pursuit  of 
this  killer  In  our  midst. 

And  so  The  Guild  for  Infant  Survival  was 
founded  In  Baltimore  In  late  1964  ...  to  fight 
this  killer,  to  help  solve  the  mystery  of  Sud- 
den Infant  Death,  to  eradicate  It  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  and  save  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  Infants  here  in  our  own  country 
and  around  the  world  as  well.  From  the  be- 
ginning, we  established  three  main  purposes : 
to  help  families  understand  about  Sudden 
Infant  Death  and  its  ramifications,  to  edu- 
cate and  arouse  the  general  public  to  an 
awareness  of  its  seriousness  and  scope,  to 
support  and  encourage  medical  and  scientific 
Interest  and  activity  In  the  study  of  this 
puzzling  mystery. 

The  Guild  for  Infant  Survival  has  grown  to 
10  affiliated  autonomous  groups,  25  regional 
representatives  In  various  states  and  com- 
munities from  coast  to  ccast,  plus  personal 
or  medical  contacts  In  almost  a  dozen  coun- 
tries over  the  globe.  The  Guild  Is  a  member- 
ship organization  of  both  stricken  parents 
who  know  first-hand  about  Sudden  Infant 
Death  and  those  who  have  the  good  fortune 
to  be  spared  but  share  our  concern — who  have 
a  voice  in  what  we  do  and  how  we  do  It.  Their 
work  is  done  on  a  voluntary,  spare-time,  un- 
paid basis.  In  addition  to  members  and  con- 
tributors, there  are  many  who  serve  and  sup- 
port us  in  a  variety  o^  ways  Individually  and 
through  other  groups  and  organizations,  so 
that  there  are  literally  thousands  of  citizens 
Involved  with  us. 

In  communities  where  Guild  groups  are 
most  active,  the  problem  of  Sudden  Infant 
Death  Is  no  longer  unheard  of.  For  people 
have  come  to  realize  that,  instead  of  sticking 
their  heads  In  the  sand,  or  Ignoring  this  prob- 
lem, the  way  to  solve  a  problem  is  to  face  It, 
honestly  .  .  .  squarely  .  .  .  meaningfully.  At 
least  4  research  projects  have  been  given  Im- 
petus due  to  the  efforts  of  our  Guild  groups, 
and  there  may  be  more.  We  estimate  that 
Guild  contributions  directly  for  Sudden  In- 
fant Death  research  now  approximate  $30,000 
without  large  corporate,  foundation,  or  pub- 
lic funds,  donated  by  ordinary,  wonderful 
people  who  really  care  about  our  kids. 

The  Guild  reaches  out  its  hand  of  friend- 


ship and  Its  heart  full  of  understanding  to 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  "crib  death" 
families.  You  can  imagine  how  heavy  the 
burden  of  self-guilt  must  hang  over  the 
family  and  anyone  els3  with  the  baby  at  the 
time,  and  how  Important  it  Is  to  relieve  that 
unnecessary  weight  with  Information  and 
compassion.  Our  Guilds  bring  these  parents 
and  the  public  In  closer  contact  with  re- 
searchers themselves  and  their  facilities, 
sponsor  meetings  with  health  personnel,  and 
held  the  first  parent-medical  conference  In 
1969. 

We  have  succeeded  In  bringing  our  own 
state  health  officials  to  recognize  Sudden  In- 
fant Death  as  a  legitimate  cause  of  death  on 
medical  certificates,  to  imdertake  special 
studies  and  statistical  tabulations,  and  to 
call  on  us  In  time  of  need  and  cooperation. 
In  Maryland,  state  appropriations  to  com- 
plete the  research  floor  of  the  new  Medical 
Examiners  Building  were  obtained  with 
Guild  help  so  there  would  at  least  be  a  place 
In  which  research  could  begin,  and  in  which 
it  has. 

Our  Guild  groups  are  satisfied  that  we  can 
successfully  aid  and  console  the  families  of 
these  young  victims,  provided  we  can  expect 
t'lie  cooperation  of  medical  authorities  and 
public  health  officials,  especially  in  verifying 
the  serious  extent  of  Sudden  infant  Death. 
Much  of  this  is  also  true  when  we  reach  out 
to  the  general  public  but  ihe  need  for  greater 
Government  participation  is  more  so.  This  Is 
because  the  m.ass  media  which  influence  pub- 
lic knowledge  and  opinion  so  dramatically 
and  extensively  turn  to  those  In  a  position  to 
know  and  inform. 

In  the  first  few  years  of  Guild  for  Infant 
Survival  activity,  it  was  very  important  for 
us  to  impress  upon  those  we  contacted  that 
there  was  such  a  phenomenon  as  Sudden  In- 
fajit  Death  and  that  it  was  serious.  Although 
much  correspondence  were  exchanged  with 
Federal  health  officials  and  visits  made  to  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  we  could  not 
obtain  a  relatively  simple  written  statement 
acknowledging  the  true  nature  and  extent  of 
Sudden  Infant  Death.  Nor  could  we  find  even 
one  reference  to  this  problem  In  any  avail- 
able Government  publication  on  health.  In- 
fant care,  or  mortality  statistics.  And  I  am 
speaking  In  general  terms,  not  In  s{>eciflcs 
more  difficult  to  come  by.  In  fact,  It  wasn't 
until  a  year  or  two  ago  that  we  Anally  re- 
ceived statements  In  writing  that  were  perti- 
nent and  helpful.  I  don't  think  these  services 
of  Goverimaent,  which  exist  for  public  good, 
should  be  so  withheld,  and  I  certainly  shud- 
der to  think  that  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  has  a  "head  in  the  sand"  attitude. 

Beyond  this,  most  of  the  problems  we  have 
encountered  lie  In  the  direction  of  skimpy 
medical  activity  to  stamp  out  this  killer,  and 
our  intention  as  a  Government  to  seriously 
pursue  this  goal.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
status  of  basic  knowledge  and  Information 
known  about  Sudden  Infant  Death,  our 
Guild  in  Baltimore  undertook  a  nationwide 
survey.  A  questionnaire  concerning  Sudden 
Infant  Death  was  mailed  to  the  chief  health 
official  of  each  of  the  50  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  June  1971.  Within  2 
months  or  so,  replies  had  been  received  from 
all  but  9  states.  Thirty-nine  (39)  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  returned  completed 
questionnaires  and  two  states  submitted  their 
Information  in  letter  form.  I  should  like  to 
refer  to  the  preliminary  analysis  of  this  sur- 
vey in  this  statement  now. 

It  seems  logical  to  assume  that  before  we 
attack  a  problem,  we  should  all  understand 
what  the  problem  Is.  This  Involves  terminol- 
ogy, definition,  description.  In  the  8  years  of 
our  involvement,  there  Is  still  no  uniform, 
accepted  definition,  no  standardization  de- 
scription— and  worse,  no  universally  desig- 
nated name  or  term.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  variety  of  names  in  current  use :  Sudden 
Infant  Death,  Sudden  Unexplained  Infant 
Death,  Sudden  Death  Syndrome,  Sudden 
Death  in  Infancy,  etc.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 


that  we  have  yet  to  take  this  obvious  initial 
step  In  official  recognition. 

Our  questionnaire  replies  revealed  16  dif- 
ferent names  or  phrases  being  used  to  iden- 
tify what  Is  essentially  the  same  phenome- 
non. "Crib  death"  was  most  frequently 
named,  by  20  of  the  42  Jurisdictions  replying; 
Sudden  Infant  Death  was  second  with  7 
states.  Nine  (9)  states  used  no  official  desig- 
nation at  all  and  6  states  were  guided  by  the 
certified  cause  of  death  or  pathological  diag- 
nosis. In  only  7  4  states  was  a  single  designa- 
tion employed,  but  there  were  still  7  dif- 
ferent terms  used  among  those  14  states! 
Nine  (9)  states  used  two  terms  and  4  states 
used  3.  This  Illustrates  a  confusing  situation 
In  naming  the  problem  we  are  talking  about 
and  trying  to  solve. 

The  Guild  for  Infant  Survival  recommends 
use  of  the  term  "Sudden  Infant  Death"  in 
cooperation  with  other  parent  groups.  To  use 
"crib  death"  implies  death  in  the  crib,  but 
this  is  not  always  true  and  may  be  mislead- 
ing if  officially  adopted.  It  may,  however,  have 
value  in  colloquial  usage.  Sudden  Infant 
Death  is  simple,  direct,  and  easily  understood 
by  stricken  parents  and  scientific  research- 
ers. 

Along  with  a  name  should  be  a  definition. 
No  uniform  or  standard  phraseology  exists.  I 
understand  that  Just  recently  the  National 
Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment has  circulated  a  suggested  one.  But 
earlier  this  year,  the  Guild  delved  into  this 
shortcoming  with  our  medical  advisors  and 
proposes  the  following  working  definition; 
The  death  of  an  ostensibly  healthy  Infant 
or  young  child  which  occurs  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  and  which  remains  unexplained 
after  post-mortem  examination. 

Before  any  name  and  definition  agreed 
upon  can  be  of  value,  their  use  must  be  rec- 
ognized and  accepted  by  the  state  filing  In- 
formation. In  our  survey,  5  states  replied 
that  no  term  is  acceptable.  Twenty-seven 
(27)  states  said  they  did  recognize  and  ac- 
cept one  of  the  terms  but  8  mere  qualified 
their  aflSrmatlve  response;  for  example,  only 
if  no  other  cause  could  be  found  or  if  the 
certifying  authority  used  It. 

Another  fundamental  piece  of  Information 
needed  before  a  logical  attack  can  be  made 
on  Sudden  Infant  Death  is.  we  think,  to 
know  the  frequency  and  its  relation  to  other 
health  problems  and  causes  of  Infant  mor- 
tality. We  all  known  about  the  Int/rnatlonal 
Classification  of  Diseases  and  Causes  of 
Death  (Adapted!  and  Its  detailed  classifica- 
tion of  all  health  problems  with  accompany- 
ing code  number  Identification.  One  would 
expect  to  find  some  specific  category  within 
this  system  for  o\ir  subject  today.  Sudden 
Infant  Death  (or  some  related  terminology). 
There  is  none.  Yet  If  we  look  far  enough,  we 
find  a  catch-all  category  of  Ill-defined  causes 
or  conditions. 

Our  survey  revealed  use  of  two  such  cate- 
gories In  this  section  frequently  mentioned 
by  state  health  officials.  The  state  of  Indiana 
put  It  the  best  way:  "Sudden  Infant  Death 
is  recorded  in  accordance  with  the  8th  Revi- 
sion International  Cla.ssification  of  Diseases 
and  with  Instruction  from  the  National  Cen- 
ter on  Vital  Statistics.  SID  Is  classified  In  the 
Symptoms  and  Hi-Defined  Conditions  Cate- 
gory '795  Sudden  death  (cau.se  unknown) .'  A 
crib  death  diagnosis  is  charged  to  '796.2 
Found  dead  (cause  unknown).'  If  a  more 
specific  cause  is  Indicated  the  death  is 
charged  to  that  category;  e.g.,  interstititd 
pneumonitis,  asphyxia,  etc.  .  .  ."  In  our  dis- 
cussion here,  I  think  It  Is  agreed  among  the 
experts  that  Sudden  Infant  Death  and  crib 
death  are  one  and  the  same.  Yet  the  Inter- 
national Classification  Is  used  to  split  these 
into  two  parts  (above) .  Note  also  that  neither 
category  makes  any  reference  to  age.  Adults 
as  well  as  Infants  can  and  do  become  tabu- 
lated In  both  classifications.  In  the  Guild 
survey,  8  states  use  both  categories,  18  states 
use  one  or  the  other.  4  states  use  some  varia- 
tion of  the  two,  2  use  a  supplemental  num- 
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ber.  a  couple  of  states  use  the  accldentlal 
death  category  (E9I3);  one  used  other  con- 
ditions of  newborn  (778.9)  for  crib  deaths 
under  28  days.  Thirty-one  (31)  states  men- 
tioned some  code  number,  5  mentioned  none, 
5  were  Indefinite.  Mention  was  also  made  of 
the  Imprecise  or  vague  specification  as  to 
age.  as  not  being  sufficient  for  Sudden  Infant 
Death. 

The  Guild  for  Infant  Survival  believes  It 
Is  Important  for  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  to  officially  propose  before 
the  forthcoming  Revisions  Committee  of  the 
International  Classification  of  Diseases  a 
separate  and  specific  classification  term  and 
code  number  for  Sudden  Infant  Death.  With 
the  Federal  health  authorities  showing  the 
way  for  the  states — as  formally  propoeed  by 
resolution  of  the  state  assembly  of  Cali- 
fornia— this  revision  would  be  a  monumental 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

This  special  classification  and  coding  is 
essential  to  the  accurate  state  tabulations  of 
crib  deaths.  Fifteen  (15)  states  reported  no 
official  tabulation  in  state  health  statistics; 
25  said  they  do.  especially  when  age  is  con- 
sidered, but  noted  variables.  Minnesota  re- 
sponded when  asked  if  SID's  are  tabulated  in 
state  statistic^:  'Yes  but.  the  variations  in 
methods  of  certification  and  coding  lead  to 
some  confusion.  ICDA  795  should  include  the 
total — but  some  are  coded  79b. 2  for  various 
reasons."  Tennessee  said:  "Thoee  rules  for 
selecting  and  classifying  the  cause  of  death 
are  quite  sensitive  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  medical  certification  is  completed.  Thus, 
In  interpreting  data  regarding  cause  of  death 
it  is  impyortant  to  remember  that  a  slight 
variance  in  the  statement  of  cause  of  death 
may  result  in  an  appreciable  difference  in 
the  cause  to  which  the  death  is  a.sslgned  by 
using  the  standard  rules." 

North  Dakota  noted  the  extra  effort  re- 
quired: "...  No  separate  tabulation  has  been 
made  of  'crib  deaths'  or  'sudden  death  of 
infants'  other  than  the  fact  that  these  would 
be  in  the  total  of  'ill-defined'  causes.  To  tab- 
ul.^te  differently  would  require  individual  ex- 
amination of  each  Infant  death  certificate  by 
a  qualified  medical  person  which  service  is 
not  available  to  the  Division  of  Vital  Statis- 
tics (N.  Dak.)  at  this  time." 

The  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  is  fond  of  quoting  sta- 
tistics which  we  believe  are,  in  reality,  too 
low.  References  are  continually  being  made 
to  projections  based  on  2  to  3  sudden  Infant 
deaths  per  1,000  live  births,  to  rationalize 
estimates  as  low  as  7500  and  as  high  as  only 
12.000.  We  believe  even  the  higher  estimate 
to  be  too  low  in  the  overall  significance  of  the 
problem.  Our  reasons  are  these:  Projections 
for  the  entire  country  are  based  on  only  2-3 
study  areas  like  Seattle  and  Philadelphia.  Yet 
the  Chief  Medical  Examiner  of  Maryland 
noted  the  Sudden  Infant  Death  rate  In  Bal- 
timore as  6  per  1.000  live  births.  Since  we  are 
told  there  is  a  correlation  between  Sudden 
Infant  Death  incidence  and  general  infant 
morality,  it  would  seem  that  SID  Incidences 
would  be  higher  in  areas  with  greater  Infant 
morality,  as  in  the  South,  thus  Increasing  the 
total  annual  number. 

Then  there  Is  the  problem  of  finding  and 
tabulating  every  Sudden  Infant  Death.  Even 
as  successful  and  enlightening  as  we  have 
ijeen  in  Maryland,  there  are  still  occasions 
when  there  is  no  official  record  of  a  Sud- 
den Infant  Death  which  we  have  discovered 
privately,  as  through  a  hospital  or  the  family 
Itself  or  a  relative  or  neighbor.  It  is  likely 
these  "hidden"  cases  are  more  frequent  in 
less  enlightened  communities.  It  Is  not  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish  this,  especially  where  afflu- 
ence and  influence  coincide.  Finally,  no 
consideration  of  tills  syndrome  can  be  com- 
plete without  regard  for  the  phenomenon 
of  "near"  Sudden  Infant  Deaths  .  .  .  when 
normal,  healthy  infants  suddenly  are  found 
near  death  but  for  some  unexplained  reason 
pull  out  of  this  situation,  recover,  and  re- 


turn to  normal.  Yet  competent  medical  ex- 
amination cannot  explain  this  strange  oc- 
currence. These,  too.  should  tie  included  in 
the  SID  count.  For  all  these  reasons,  our 
Guilds  and  our  local  advisors  believe  It  Is 
quite  possible  the  frequency  of  Sudden  In- 
fant Death  could  reach  as  high  as  25,000  In- 
fants/yr. 

For  all  this  concern,  with  all  these  uncer- 
tainties and  lack  of  knowledge,  relatively 
little  research  funding  has  been  granted  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  (NICHD)  down  through 
the  years.  Here  again,  we  have  never  Iseen 
able  to  ascertain  the  exact  extent  of  research 
funding.  This  continuing  inability  to  pin 
down  specific  information,  which  should  be 
available  to  the  public,  may  lead  to  stispl- 
cious  conclusions. 

As  of  last  year,  the  Guild  was  able  only  to 
estimate  the  extent  of  specific  SID  research 
funding  by  NICHD  at  atwut  $700,000  In  the 
8  years  of  Institute  existence.  It  is  also 
conceivable  at  the  time  that  up  to  200,000 
American  babies  were  lost  to  SID  in  8  years. 
Simple  arithmetic  reveals  that  only  $3.50  per 
lost  child  was  being  spent.  Even  if  we  con- 
ceded the  Institute's  upper  estimate  of  12,000 
SID  losses  per  year,  we  would  still  be  spend- 
ing only  about  .$7.00  each. 

In  an  honest  attempt  to  prove  or  disprove 
our  $700,000  figure,  we  asked  the  Institute  to 
provide  us  with  a  yearly  breakdown  of  fund- 
ing since  its  inception.  It  would  seem  logical 
that  an  index  of  research  grants  by  title  or 
specific  subject  would  yield  this  data  con- 
veniently. Yet  it  took  more  than  2  months 
to  obtain  these  statistics,  and  then  only  for 
the  1971  fiscal  year.  The  information  sheet 
listed  43  grants  totalling  $1.8  mUllon  relat- 
ing to  infant  mortality  SID,  but  only  one 
specifically  for  Sudden  Infant  Death  of 
$46,000  (or  $2-4  per  child).  In  1970,  there 
was  only  one  grant,  for  $33,000  ($1.50-«3  per 
child) .  Yet  the  total  NICHD  budget  rose  from 
$76  million  to  $94  million  in  1971,  with  a 
$5.7  million  increase  for  support  of  general 
child  health  research,  which  Includes  crib 
death. 

It  is  our  position  that  the  problem  of 
Sudden  Infant  Death  Is  too  devastating  and 
horrible  to  be  explained  away  bv  43  funding 
grants  which  may  indirectly  relate  to  the 
problem — that  the  magnitude  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  problem  are  so  great  as  to  de- 
mand commensurate  and  specific  funding. 

This  lack  of  substantial  funding  is  further 
explained  by  Government  officials  by  a  lack 
of  "meritorious  research  Ideas  "  or  "qualified 
researchers."  There  are  many  potential  re- 
searchers ready  and  willing  to  investigate 
SID  in  new  and  potentially  promising  direc- 
tions. Although  they  may  not  meet  the  estab- 
lished standards  of  scrutinizing  study  sec- 
tions, there  are  respected  men  of  competence 
and  position  in  their  own  fields  and  are 
worthy  of  a  chance  to  explore  their  theories. 
It  Just  may  be  that  such  a  bizarre  problem 
may  require  a  bizarre  or  non-conformist  ap- 
proach, instead  of  standard  or  restricted 
technique. 

We  say  this  for  two  good  reasons:  First, 
we  must  always  keep  In  mind  the  lives  which 
are  lost  every  day.  I  find  it  indecent  and 
Inhuman  to  wait  for  just  the  proper  merl- 
torlovis  ideas  to  come  along  for  consideration 
while  our  babies  are  being  struck  down  be- 
fore our  eyes  day  in  and  day  out.  Second,  the 
funds  to  support  research  are  public  funds, 
derived  from  us  the  taxpayers.  The  very  fact 
that  these  same  taxpayers  In  many  numljers 
voluntarily  and  anxiously  contribute  their 
own  monies  to  our  private  efforts  to  fund 
research  serves  as  a  mandate  to  public  offi- 
cials to  put  their  taxes  to  use  to  save  lives 
now! 

Our  proposal  is  sensible  and  meaningful: 
Establish  a  certain  substantial  sum  of 
money  earmarked  specifically  for  Sudden  In- 
fant Death  research.  Invite  all  Interested 
researchers    to    apply    for    funding.    Then 


choose  those  most  capable  and  promising  for 
funding.  Make  the  most  of  what  there  is 
now;  don't  wait  for  an  ideal  who  may  never 
oome.  Only  in  this  way  will  we  know  that 
our  Government  really  cares  about  our 
babies! 

Down    through    the    years,    NICHD    has 
calmed  us  with  repeated  phrases  that  Sud- 
den  Infant  Death  has  a  high  priority  for 
attention  and  action.  That  it  is  the  greatest 
single  kUler  of  infants  from  one  month  to 
one  year  of  age.  And  more.  Looking  back, 
however,   relatively   little   has   tieen   under- 
taken and  even  less  has  Ijeen  accomplished. 
It  Is  almost  as  if  there  were  no  such  entity 
as  Sudden  Infant  Death  if  you  search  the 
records    and    literature    .    .    .    even   though 
thousands  of  empty  cribs,  tiny  graves,  and 
broken   hearts   bear  mute   evidence   of  the 
tortal  destruction  of  this  killer  in  our  midst. 
Is  this,  then,  the  record  of  a  Government 
which  serves  the  people?  In  seeking  to  solve 
every  problem  of  man's  development  from 
prenatal  care  to  geriatrics,  does  a  problem 
like   Sudden   Infant   Death   get  lost  in  the 
overwhelming   responsibilities   of  this  com- 
prehensive   health     Institute?     Is    Govern- 
ment's  priority   and   present   preoccupation 
with   birth   control   and   population   growth 
conflicting  with  the  saving  of  the  lives  of 
newborn  l>ables?  The  time  has  come  for  our 
Government  to  back  up  its  words  and  inten- 
tions with  dollars  and  sense!  We  spend  mil- 
lions  in   research    to   perfect    birth   control 
devices,  but  paltry  thousands  to  save  new 
human  lives  we  love  so  much.  Where  is  our 
sense  of  values? 

Experience  indicates  that  Government  does 
not  act  on  its  own  initiative  to  solve  serious 
problems,  but  only  reacts  when  some  un- 
expected, disastrous  episode  compels  it  to 
positive  action.  Are  these  dally  unexpected 
disastrous  episodes  too  commonplace  to  at- 
tract  urgent,  serious  action?  Are  these  in- 
fant tragedies  therefore  being  compounded 
by  inaction? 

We  of  The  Guild  for  Infant  Survival  can- 
not keep  silent  and  watch  more  children  die 
In  vain  without  lifting  a  finger  and  raising 
our  voices.  We  cannot  ignore  these  dally 
tragedies  happening  before  our  very  eyes  .  .  . 
watching  these  precious  babies  slip  through 
our  hearts  and  homes!  And  America  cannot 
afford  to  sit  idly  by  while  millions  of  hours 
of  manpower  and  talent  which  could  be  put 
to  peaceful  and  productive  purpose  are 
buried  forever. 

These  departed  children  can  no  longer 
speak  for  themselves  .  .  .  so  we  of  The  Guild 
for  Infant  Survival  speak  for  them,  so  they 
shall  not  have  died  In  vain.  We  come  to 
plead  for  the  lives  of  future  generations  who 
face  this  same  horrible  threat  of  sudden 
death  at  the  very  beginning  of  life. 

No  one  can  say  who  wlU  be  touched  In 
the  weeks  and  months  ahead.  We  do  know 
there  will  be  many;  unfortunately,  far  too 
many.  How  much  longer  will  our  babies— 
yours  and  mine— die  so  tragically  and  so 
unnecessarily?  How  much  do  we  really  value 
life  itself? 

Today,  you  have  a  golden  opportunity 
given  to  very  few:  to  save  thousands  of  Uvea 
every  year  In  every  future  generation  of  man- 
kind ...  by  considering  and  acting  on 
what  we  have  said  here  today  ...  to  speed 
the  day  when  no  more  babies  will  die  .  .  . 
John  Donne  said  It  best: 
"No  man  is  an  island,  entire  of  itself.  Every 
man  is  a  piece  of  the  Continent,  a  part  of 
the  main  .  .  .  Any  man's  death  diminishes 
me,  because  I  am  involved  In  Mankind.  And 
therefore  never  send  to  know  for  whom  the 
bell  tolls.  It  tolls  for  thee.  .  ." 

Pacts  About  Sudden  Infant  Death 
Syndrome 
the  basic  facts  ABoirr  sids 
SIDS  Is  a  definite  disease  and  Is  the  num- 
ber one  cause  of  death  in  Infants  after  the 
first  week  of  life. 
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SIDS  cannot  be  predicted  or  prevented, 
even  by  a  physician. 

The  cause  is  not  suffocation,  aspiration  or 
regurgitation,  although  semetlmes  death 
certificates  use  such  termc  in  error. 

A  minor  Illness  such  as  a  common  cold  may 
be  present,  but  many  victims  are  entirely 
healthy  prior  to  death. 

There  is  no  suffering;  death  occurs  with- 
in seconds,  usually  during  sleep. 

SIDS  is  not  contagious  in  the  usual  sense. 
Although  a  viral  Infection  may  be  Involved, 
It  is  not  a  "killer  virus"  that  threatens  other 
family  members  or  neighi>ors.  SIDS  rarely 
occurs  after  seven  incnths  of  age. 

SIDS  is  not  hereditary  there  is  no  greater 
chance  for  it  to  occur  in  one  family  than  In 
another. 

The  baby  Is  not  the  victim  of  a  "freakish 
disease."  About  10.000  to  15.000  babies  die  of 
SIDS  pvery  year  in  the  United  States  (two  or 
three  per  1 ,000  live  births ) . 

SIDS  Is  at  least  as  old  as  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  seems  to  have  been  at  least  as 
frequent  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  as 
It  is  now.  This  demonstrates  that  new  en- 
vironmental agents,  such  as  birth  control 
pills,  fluoride  In  the  water  supply  and  smok- 
ing, do  not  cause  SIDS.  Despite  increased 
attention  in  the  literature  in  recent  years,  the 
incidence  of  SIDS  is  not  rising. 

Recent  research  shows  that  SIDS  causes 
over  85  per  cent  of  sudden  unexjjected  death 
in  infants. 

MOST  FREQUENTLY  ASKED  QUESTIONS 

What  is  SIDS? 

SIDS  (Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome), 
commonly  known  as  "crib  death"  or  "cot 
death."  is  a  disease  which  causes  from  10,000 
to  15.000  Infant  deaths  annually  in  the  United 
States.  SIDS  has  been  with  us  since  Biblical 
times,  but  only  in  recent  years  has  It  been 
recognized  to  be  a  "specific  disease  entity." 
It  Is  best  defined  by  describing  a  typical 
case. 

An  apparently  healthy  Infant,  usually  be- 
tween the  ages  of  three  weeks  and  seven 
months.  Is  put  to  bed  without  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  things  are  out  of  the  ordinary. 
He  may  have  signs  of  a  slight  cold.  Some 
time  later  the  Infant  is  found  dead.  Often 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  a  struggle  has  taken 
place,  nor  did  anyone  hear  the  baby  strug- 
gling. Sometimes,  though,  the  child  has  ob- 
viously changed  position  at  the  time  of 
death.  An  autopsy  reveals,  at  most,  a  minor 
degree  of  inammafltion  of  the  upper  res- 
piratory tract,  but  no  lesion  sufficient  to 
account  for  death.  Often  the  autopsy  reveals 
absolutely  no  evidence  of  Illness. 

In  about  ten  per  cent  of  crib  death  cases, 
careful  examination  does  demonstrate  a  pre- 
viously unsuspected  abnormality  or  a  rapidly 
fatal  Infectious  disease,  such  as  meningitis 
or  pneumonia.  These  particular  children  are 
not  victims  of  SIDS.  If  death  results  from  an 
Infectious  disease  for  Instance,  the  family 
may  need  to  have  protective  medication.  A 
thorough  autopsy  can  put  the  family  at  ease 
about   this. 

Hou:  can  a  healthy  baby  die  so  suddenly  with- 
out finding  a  cause  at  autopsy? 

Unravelling  the  mystery  of  death  can  be 
extremely  difficult.  A  typical  picture  is  seen 
which  consists  mainly  of  changes  in  the 
tissues  of  the  respiratory  system.  The  con- 
sistent pattern  has  in  itself  now  established 
a  definition  of  death  as  due  to  SIDS. 

Was  it  my  fault? 
Virtually  every  parent  feels  responsible 
for  the  death  of  his  child,  until  the  facts  are 
known.  In  untold  thousands  of  cases  much 
needless  blame  has  been  placed  by  one  par- 
ent upon  the  other,  by  relatives  upon  the  par- 
ents, upon  a  babysitter  who  happened  to  t>e 
with  the  Infant  at  the  time  it  died,  or  upon 
the  family  doctor  who  pronounced  the  Infant 
healthy  shortly  before  It  died.  We  lutow  of 


families  that  have  been  broken  up  by  reper- 
cussions arising  from  this  problem.  There- 
fore. It  is  Important  to  make  clear  that  re- 
cent research  proves  that  SIDS  cannot  be 
predicted,  and  In  the  light  of  present  knowl- 
edge SJDS  cannot  be  prevented.  The  disease 
has  no  specific  symptoms  and  occurs  In  the 
best  families,  to  the  most  competent,  care- 
ful and  loving  parents.  Indeed,  we  often 
feel  that  the  victims  of  SIDS  are  unusually 
robust,  healthy,  and  obviously  well  cared  for. 
Even  when  the  infant  has  recently  shown 
signs  of  a  slight  cold  and  has  been  taken 
to  the  doctor,  nothing  has  been  found  that 
would  lead  him  to  anticipate  SIDS.  Regard- 
less of  how  thorough  the  examination  or  of 
the  treatment  prescribed.  SIDS  cannot  be 
predicted  even  by  a  physician.  SIDS  some- 
times even  occurs  in  hospitals  to  well  babies 
admitted  for  minor  surgery. 

Did  my  baby  suffocate  in  its  bedding? 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  victims  to  be 
found  wedged  into  the  corner  of  their  crtljs 
or  with  their  head  covered  by  blankets.  Some- 
times their  face  is  turned  down  into  the  pil- 
low or  mattress  or  is  discolored.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  is  natural  to  assume  the 
baby  smothered.  However,  SIDS  also  occurs 
under  conditions  where  there  is  no  possibil- 
ity of  smothering.  The  baby  is  found  without 
any  articles  of  bedding,  clothing,  toys  or 
pets  around  or  near  the  face.  The  autopsy 
findings  are  identical  in  both  types  of  cases. 
Investigators  have  found  that  even  when  in- 
fants are  covered  by  bedding,  the  amount  of 
oxygen  is  not  reduced  to  the  point  of  caus- 
ing suffocation.  Thus  It  Is  possible  to  say 
with  certainty  that  SIDS  is  not  caused  by  ex- 
ternal suffocation. 

Could  my  baby  have  vomited  and  choked 
after  his  last  feeding? 

SIDS  is  not  caused  by  vomiting  and  chok- 
ing. Sometimes  mlik  or  even  blood-tinged 
froth  is  found  around  the  mouth  or  on  the 
bedding.  This  has  been  shown  usually  to  oc- 
cur after  death,  and  at  autopsy  is  found  not 
to  block  the  internal  air  passages. 

Can  SIDS  be  prevented? 

There  Is  no  known  way  to  prevent  its  oc- 
currence. No  symptoms  exist,  so  extreme 
anxiety  will  serve  no  useful  purpose.  Al- 
though SIDS  is  not  infectious  In  the  usual 
sense,  there  are  many  health  reasons  why  it 
is  better  to  avoid  taking  a  young  Infant  Into 
crowds  of  people. 

This  does  not  mean  infants  should  be  kept 
away  from  small  family  groups  or  kept  away 
from  others  in  their  family.  Babies  need 
company  and  thrive  on  meeting  others  out- 
side the  immediate  family.  But  this  can  be 
done  without  undue  exposure  to  crowds. 

What  causes  SIDS? 

There  have  been  many  theories  through 
the  years  as  to  the  cause  of  SIDS.  None  of 
these  have  yet  been  proven  and  most  have 
been  discounted.  Years  ago  an  enlarged 
thymus  gland  was  believed  to  block  off  the 
Infant's  airway.  We  know  now  that  this  does 
not  happen.  This  assumption  was  made  be- 
cause the  thymus  gland  of  a  healthy  infant 
is  larg^  compared  to  that  of  an  infant  who 
has  been  111.  In  the  past,  examining  physi- 
cians were  accustomed  to  seeing  only  those 
thymus  glands  of  Infants  who  had  died  of 
disease  because  few  autopsies  were  done.  We 
now  find  that  some  causes  of  SIDS  had  small 
thymus  glands  due  to  recent  Illnesses  from 
which  the  Infants  had  recovered. 

Allergy  to  cow's  milk  has  been  suspected  by 
some  to  bring  on  sudden  reaction  severe 
enough  to  cause  death.  However,  recent 
studies  on  antibodies  in  SIDS  cases  have 
failed  to  support  this  theory,  and  some  SIDS 
babies  have  received  no  cow's  milk. 

Other  theories  that  have  been  discounted 
are:  bacterial  infection,  radiation  fall-out, 
use  of  modern  machines  and  drugs,  smoking, 
adding  bleach   to  the  diaper   wash,   "whip- 


lash" Injury  to  the  spinal  cord,  air  pollution. 
and  fluoridation.  It  is  Important  to  emphasize 
that  SIDS  Is  not  a  new  disease  and  is  no  more 
frequent  now  than  it  was  centuries  ago. 
Did  my  baby  suffer? 
It  Is  known  that  SIDS  can  occur  within  five 
minutes.  It  is  probably  almost  instantaneous. 
There  may  be  some  movement  during  the  last 
few  seconds  of  life,  accounting  for  the  dis- 
placed blankets  or  unusual  positions  that  are 
sometimes  evident.  However,  the  babies  do 
not  cry  out  and  very  often  show  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  having  been  disturbed  In 
their  sleep.  Therefore,  it  is  safe  to  conclude 
that  SIDS  does  not  cause  pain  or  suffering 
to  the  baby. 

Was  it  something  infectious?  Is  the  immedi- 
ate family  in  danger? 

SIDS  is  not  contagious  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word.  For  example,  sometimes  one  of 
twins  In  the  same  bed  Is  taken  by  SIDS.  yet 
the  other  Is  spared.  There  are  seasons  during 
which  SIDS  is  more  commonly  seen  but  there 
is  no  reason  for  unusual  concern  in  cases 
where  an  infant  is  exposed  to  an  SIDS  case. 

SIDS  virtually  never  happens  after  the  first 
year  of  life,  so  older  children  are  not  at  risk. 
There  Is  no  need  to  be  concerned  about  con- 
tamination from  clothing,  bedding,  or  furni- 
ture of  an  SIDS  baby.  The  common  viruses 
which  appear  to  play  a  leading  role  in  SIDS 
do  not  survive  outside  living  bodies. 

Would  it  have  helped  if  I  had  breast  fed 
my  baby? 

Breast  feeding  does  not  prevent  SIDS. 
Literature  of  previous  centuries,  when  near- 
ly all  babies  were  breast  fed.  mentions  the 
problems  of  sudden  infant  death.  Recent  re- 
search shows  SIDS  occurs  to  breast  fed  as 
well  as  to  bottle  fed  babies.  Breast  feeding  is 
recommended  to  mothers  because  the  breast 
milk  is  usually  well  tolerated  by  the  baby. 
Some  additional  antibodies  are  received  from 
the  mother  in  the  colostrum  which  Is 
present  before  the  actual  breast  milk 
comes  in.  However,  a  baby  is  born  with  his 
major  supply  of  antibodies  that  help  him 
fight  infection. 

What  about  babies  we  might  have  in  the 
future? 

About  two  to  three  of  every  1.000  newborn 
babies  will  die  of  "crib  death"  yearly  In  the 
United  States.  According  to  the  best  available 
data.  SIDS  is  not  hereditary.  Therefore,  it  is 
probable  that  any  future  babies  in  a  family 
will  run  no  more  than  the  random  risk  of 
two  to  three  per  1.000.  This  is  quite  a  small 
risk.  More  harm  than  good  may  be  done  to 
a  subsequent  child  by  excessive  anxiety  over 
SIDS. 

Is    this   a    new   disease?    Aren't    there    more 
deaths  of  this   kind   now'' 

There  is  evidence  that  SIDS  has  been  with 
us  since  antiquity.  In  Biblical  times  It  was 
referred  to  as  "overlaying."  Then,  as  In  some 
cultures  today,  mothers  slept  with  their  in- 
fants. Wlien  a  mother  woke  to  find  her  child 
dead,  she  assumed  she  must  have  rolled  over 
on  him  and  caused  his  death.  Any  new 
mother,  however,  knows  how  aware  she  is  of 
the  new  baby  and  how  Impossible  It  would  be 
for  her  to  do  this. 

We  do  not  believe  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  SIDS  cases  in  recent 
years,  but  there  Is  more  publicity  about  them 
than  in  the  past.  Studies  In  many  areais  of  the 
world  consistently  show  the  figures  of  two  to 
three  SIDS  deaths  per  1.000  live  births.  En- 
lightened communities  list  the  cause  of  death 
as  SIDS  or  "crib  death";  other  areas  list  them 
as  "suffocation,"  etc.  This  Is  a  tragedy  for  the 
family  as  it  leaves  them  with  a  lifelong  feel- 
ing of  guilt  by  Indicated  neglect.  This  Is 
absolutely  untrue  and  unnecessary.  In  some 
communities,  confusion  still  exists  about  this 
disease.  Only  recently  have  the  research  facts 
about  SIDS  been  added  to  medical  school 
texts. 
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Do   these  deaths  occur  all  over  the  world? 

There  Is  evidence  that  SIDS  is  an  extremely 
widespread  condition.  Studies  of  the  syn- 
drome in  England,  Ireland.  Australia,  Czecho- 
slovalcia.  Canada,  Denmark,  as  well  as  New 
York.  Washington,  D.C.,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio. 
Washington.  Orgeon  and  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  have  all  revealed  similar  rates 
of  occurrence.  We  know  that  SIDS  occurs  In 
tropical  climates  of  Florida  and  the  heat  of 
southern  California  as  well  as  in  the  cooler 
climates  of  the  Northwest  and  the  Northeast. 

With  present  day  communications  and 
transportation,  researchers  are  able  to  keep 
Informed  of  other  studies  and  can  meet  to- 
gether to  discuss  the  course  of  further  re- 
search with  the  hope  that  the  solution  to  this 
problem  will  be  foimd  soon. 

PROBLEMS  OF  GRir.r 

About  parents'  grief 
After  the  initial  shock  ar:d  the  numbness 
of  the  first  few  days  begins  to  v.ear  off,  par- 
eiits  find  that  they  are  left  with  a  prolonged 
depression.  There  will  be  "ups  and  downs" 
that  can  be  brought  on  by  a  thoughtle.ss  or 
innocent  remark  from  someone  who  doesn't 
understand  the  diseuse  or  by  remembering 
that  it  is  the  same  day  of  the  v.eek  or  date 
In  the  month  that  the  baby  died.  At  these 
low  points,  it  is  often  very  helpful  for  them 
to  talk  to  a  member  of  the  "parents  group." 
(See  section  on  "Sources  of  Help  aiid  In- 
formation.") Only  another  parent  who  has 
had  this  same  experience  can  convincingly 
say  that  things  won't  always  look  as  they  do 
today,  that  time  rciilly  does  make  a  differ- 
ence. If  there  Is  no  such  person  available, 
the  family  physician  or  minister  can  be  re- 
assuring. 

Parents  find  that  it  Is  difficult  to  concen- 
trate for  any  length  of  time.  The  mind  wan- 
ders making  it  difficult  to  read,  write,  or 
make  decisio'is.  Some  experience  a  "whirl- 
ing around"  sensation  or  pressure  in  the 
head.  This  is  very  ncrmal  and  does  not  in- 
dicate that  a  person  is  losing  his  mind.  Sleep 
is  difficult,  often  leaving  parents  fatigued.  If 
they  have  a  family  to  care  for  or  a  Job  to  get 
back  to,  they  may  need  some  temporary  help 
from  their  doctor  In  the  form  of  mild  medi- 
cation In  order  to  get  some  rest.  Even  with 
sleep,  the  feeling  of  exhaustion  persists. 

Those  in  grief  may  experience  muscular 
problems  or  other  pfiysicial  symptoms  cen- 
tering around  the  heart  or  in  the  stomacb. 
Often  there  is  no  appetite,  and  they  eat  only 
because  they  know  they  must.  They  may 
feel  "tied  in  knots"  Inside.  Mothers  nearly 
always  say  their  arms  "ache  €o  hold  their 
baby." 

There  may  be  anWreslstable  urge  to  get 
away,  a  fear  or  dreaB  of  being  alone,  or  un- 
reasonable fears  of  danger.  If  there  are  other 
childen.  pare)its  fear  for  their  safety  and 
don't  want  to  let  them  out  of  their  sight,  but 
at  the  same  time  may  be  afraid  of  or  shun 
the  responsibility  of  caring  for  them.  Even 
with  this  concern  about  their  children,  there 
may  be  feelings  of  extreme  irritation  and  im- 
pat'ence  with  their  behavior.  Pareiits  rely  a 
great  deal  on  family  and  friends,  but  at  the 
same  time  may  resent  their  help  and  feel 
guilty  about  this.  The  situation  Is  made  even 
more  difficult  when  the  community  around 
them  does  not  tuiderstana  SIDS.  Frlerds  or 
relatives  who  are  trying  to  help  seem  to  say 
the  wTong  things  or  do  not  understand  the 
disease. 

The  grief  reaction  of  husband  and  wife  may 
be  different 

It  Is  quite  normal  that  husbands  and  wives 
express  their  grief  in  different  ways  and  this 
is  not  always  understood.  For  Instance, 
mothers  generally  need  to  "talk  out"  their 
grief  while  fathers  tend  to  suffer  more  In 
silence.  Husbands  are  diverted  by  their  work 
while  wives  are  usually  at  home  surrounded 
by  constant  reminders.  Very  often  the  loss  of 
the  Infant  is  the  first  grief  situation  either 
parent  has  faced. 


Children's  reaction  to  death 
Children  will  be  affected  In  some  way  by  a 
death  in  the  family.  A  small  child  who  Is  too 
young  for  explanations  needs  mainly  to  be 
shown  love  and  affection  by  his  parents  for 
his  own  security.  Little  ones  may  have  some 
very  frightening  thoughts  that  they  cannot 
express.  They  may  cling  to  the  parents  and 
do  naughty  things  to  get  the  attention  they 
need.  If  there  are  older  brothers  and  sisters 
in  the  family,  one  can  expect  special  kinds  of 
grief  reactions.  Children  often  feel  terribly 
guilty  about  the  death  of  a  sibling.  They 
often  fear  their  own  thoughts  towards  the 
baby  could  have  caused  its  death.  An  older 
child  should  be  told  as  much  about  the  facts 
as  he  is  able  to  understand.  He  should  feel 
that  this  is  an  open  subject  In  the  family  and 
that  he  can  express  his  thoughts  or  questions 
about  death  as  they  arise. 

Children  may  not  show  their  grief  In  ob- 
vious ways.  Because  they  cannot  deal  effec- 
tively with  tragedy,  they  may  deny  It  and 
seem  quite  unconcerned.  It  is  important  to 
talk  ivilh  brothers  and  sisters  about  the 
death  and  to  discuss  the  fact  that  this  was 
a  disease.  It  is  l>est  not  to  say  "the  baby  'went 
away"  in  sleep."  It  is  important  to  explain 
that  the  reason  the  baby  died  Is  because  of 
a  disease  that  strikes  suddenly  to  only  a  fetv 
Infants  of  that  particular  age.  Brothers  and 
sisters  should  be  assured  that  older  members 
of  the  family  including  themselves  are  Im- 
mune. (In  cases  where  there  is  a  surviving 
twin,  the  entire  family  should  receive  special 
counseling.) 

Many  youngsters  have  been  a  source  of 
strength  for  the  family.  They  have  written 
poetry  and  verse  and  often  have  a  very  sim- 
ple, unshakeable  faith  about  the  pattern  of 
life  and  death.  Some  children,  on  the  other 
hand,  because  of  circumstances  or  age  or 
emotional  make-up  have  felt  great  insecurity 
after  an  Infant's  death.  This  has  manifested 
itself  by  nightmares,  bed  wetting,  dlfHculty  In 
school,  and  other  disturbances.  Any  such 
problems  should  be  discussed  with  the  child's 
doctor. 

Close  relatives,  babysitters,  etc. 
Occasionally  the  baby  is  in  the  care  of 
relatives  or  babysitters  when  the  death  oc- 
curred. This  is  a  special  problem  and  counsel- 
ing should  be  made  available  to  them  also. 
It  is  often  helpful  for  them  to  have  literature 
or  talk  with  the  doctor.  At  first  parents  may 
tend  to  blame  the  babysitter  or  to  blamie 
themselves  for  having  left  the  baby  at  all. 
On  occasion  the  mother  has  been  blamed  by 
the  husband  or  relatives  for  the  death  of  the 
baby.  So  it  is  important  that  everyone  under- 
stands about  the  disease.  Often  giving  litera- 
ture is  more  helpful  than  trying  to  explain. 

SOURCES    or    HELP    AND    INFOEMATION' 

The  National  Foundation  for  Sudden  In- 
fant E>eath,  Inc..  1501  Broadway.  New  York. 
NY  10036,  Phone:    (212)   563-4630. 

This  is  a  national  organization  with  chap- 
ters la  many  areas  of  the  United  States.  It 
maintains  contact  with  and  makes  referrals 
to  other  groups  and  individuals  concerned 
about  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome,  some 
of  whom  are  not  directly  affiliated  with  It. 
(See  "Role  of  Parent  groups,"  Appendix  I, 
Proce^irHngs  of  the  Secorid,  International  Con- 
ference on  Causes  of  Sndden  Death  in  In- 
fants.) The  piu'pose  of  th^  NTSID,  Inc.,  is  to 
assist  parents,  educate  the  community  about 
SIDS,  and  promote  SIDS  research. 

The  Foundation  was  the  first  organization 
to  call  attention  to  the  need  for  research  and 
has  awarded  grants  to  assist  several  studies. 
It  promotes  and  sponsors  programs  of  pro- 
fessional counseling,  publishes  a  quarterly 
newletter  and  distributes  literature.  It  anan- 
cially  supports  the  mailing  of  information  to 
various  community  agencies  and  medical 
groups.  Many  prominent  physicians  and  lay 
people  serve  on  its  advisory  board  and  as 
officers.  It  formerly  was  named  the  Mark 
Addison  Rae  Foundation  and  was  started  by 


the  Jedd  Roe  family  whose  son  Mark  was  a 
victim  of  SIDS  when  they  lived  in  Green- 
wich.  Connecticut. 

Administered  by  a  board  of  tnistees  com- 
posed at  present  of  sixteen  doctors  and  lay- 
men, the  Foundation  is  a  tax-exempt 
charitable  corporation  supported  by  contrl. 
butions  from  the  public  and  from  a  small 
niunber  of  private  phllanthrophlc  founda- 
tions. 

In  keeping  with  Its  national  character, 
there  are  trustees  on  the  board  from  Seattle' 
Denver.  Chicago,  Toledo  and  Philadelphia  aa 
well  as  from  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut metropolitan  areas.  A  medical  board 
appointed  by  the  trustees  advises  them  on 
all  medical  matters  and  recommends  action 
on  applications  for  research  grants. 

The  medical  board  consists  of:  Marie  A. 
Valdes-Dapena,  M.D.,  Chairman.  M.  Renate 
Dlsche,  M.D.,  J.  Bruce  Beckwith,  MX)..  James 
R.  Patrick,  M.D.,  Ell  Gold,  M.D. 

Donations  should  be  mailed  to  the  New 
York  address  above  or  to  any  local  chapter. 
(Local  group  information  may  be  included 
with  this  brochure.)  The  Foundation  sends 
an  acknowledgement  card  to  the  donor  and 
to  the  family  of  the  person  being  memorial- 
ized. 

Scientific  information 
Two  major  sources  of  scientific  Informa- 
tion regarding  SIDS  are: 

Sudden  Death  in  Infants:  Proceedings  of 
the  Conference  on  Causes  of  Sudden  Death 
in  Infants  (1963) ,  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development,  Bethesda 
MD.  20014. 

Proceedings  of  the  Second  International 
Conference  on  Causes  of  Sudden  Death  in 
Infants  (1970,  University  of  Washington 
Press,  Seattle,  WA  98105. 

MISINFORMATION 

A  great  deal  of  misleading  information  and 
erroneotis  interpretation  about  sudden  in- 
fant death  finds  Its  way  Into  print.  The 
most  recent  items  serve  as  examples: 

A  newspaper  filler  that  we  see  every  few 
months  states,  "suffocation  In  the  crib  1b 
the  number  one  killer  of  Infants  under  one 
year  .  .  ."  This  is  of  course  referring  to  SIDS, 
and  we  know  now  for  certain  that  external 
suffocation  is  not  a  cause  of  SIDS  and  that 
babies  do  not  suffocate  in  bedding,  no  matter 
how  any  one  Incident  might  appear  at  the 
time. 

Many  "theories"  are  among  seven  com- 
pletely discounted  In  the  proceedings  of  the 
Second  International  SIDS  Conference. 

If  you  read  such  obvious  errors  in  the 
press,  you  can  help  correct  them.  Clip  the 
statement  or  article  out  of  the  newspaper 
or  magazine;  identify  the  publication,  date 
of  appearance  and  page  number;  and  mail  to 
the  National  Foundation  for  Sudden  Infant 
Death,  1501  Broadway,  New  York,  NY,  10036. 
It  is  extremely  cruel  and  confusing  for  these 
statements  to  keep  reappearing  in  print.  If 
you  feel  qualified,  you  might  write  the  pub- 
lication yourself,  particularly  when  articles 
suggest  accidental  causes  such  as  the  state- 
ments printed  above.  Your  note  should  state 
that  sn>S  is  not  accidental,  but  a  definite 
dlse€ise  entity  which  Is,  at  this  time,  not 
preventable.  Refer  them  to  the  National 
Foimdatlon  for  further  information  and 
strongly  urge  them  to  print  a  correcting 
statement  as  soon  as  possible. 


Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome — The  Ex- 
tent OF  THE  Problem  in  the  United 
States 

Problem:  The  sudden  Infant  death  syn- 
drome— the  death  of  an  apparently  healthy 
Infant  which  remains  unexplained  after  a 
complete  post  mortem. 

Incidence:  Annually,  10.000  thriving,  well- 
cared  for  infants  die  as  victims  of  the  sudden 
Infant  death  syndrome.  This  is  three  in  every 
1.000  live  births,  almost  one  sixth  of  all  HP 
Tt\.r.t  mortalities  In  the  United  States.  In  a 
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large  metropolitan  area,  such  as  New  York 
City,  one  baby  dies  every  day.  The  attached 
map  Illustrates  the  Incidence  of  SIDS,  per 
state,  yearly. 

Victim:  SIDS  has  no  regard  for  race  or  eco- 
nomics; it  strikes  babies  in  every  level  of  our 
society.  However,  babies  who  are  black,  In- 
dian, Mexican  or  poor  white  Americans  and 
whose  families  live  In  urban  ghettos  will  more 
frequently  be  SIDS  victims  than  babies  of 
the  more  privileged  classes.  This  Is  also  the 
case  with  babies  born  prematurely  or  of  a  low 
birth  weight. 

Psychological  trauma:  Virtually  every  fam- 
ily losing  an  Infant  to  SIDS  feels  responsible 
for  the  death,  due  to  ignorance  of  the  disease 
on  the  part  of  health  professionals  and  the 
lay  public.  Without  Immediate  understand- 
ing, the  problems  of  guilt  and  deep  grief  tire 
long  lasting  and  destructive  to  the  entire 
family  unit. 

Medicolegal  system.  Since  SIDS  strikes 
without  warning  and  without  a  physician  In 
attendance,  infant  victlnis  are  delegated  to 
the  medical  examiner  or  coroner  for  investi- 
gation. In  many  areas  of  the  United  States, 
autopsy  Is  neither  mandatory  nor  Is  it  per- 
formed on  SIDS  victims.  Deaths  are  often 
certified  by  the  neighborhood  funeral  direc- 
tor or  a  coroner  unskilled  at  pediatric  pathol- 
ogy. Consequently  SIDS  is  too  often  dealt 
with  as  a  criminal  case  or  certified  as  suffoca- 
tion (or  other  unsubstantiated  theories) 
which  carry  a  connotation  of  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  family.  For  accurate  statis- 
tics, new  medical  data  and  an  ethical  stand- 
ard in  dealing  with  the  SIDS  family,  there 
must  be  a  concerted  effort  to  revise  the  en- 
tire medico-legal   system. 

Medical  awareness:  SIDS  warrants  only 
perfunctory  discussion  in  medical  textbooks 
and  is  almost  never  examined  in  the  class- 
room. Since  the  victims  are  not  hospitalized, 
rarely  are  they  seen  in  teaching  hospitals 
where  the  major  thrust  of  modern  medical 
Ideas  originate.  In  every  community,  in  pri- 
vate practice  or  In  clinics,  physicians  and 
nurses  are  completely  unprepared  to  deal 
with  the  death  of  a  healthy  Infant  or  to  offer 
understanding  and  knowledge  to  the  family. 

Research  status:  Although  support  of  re- 
search on  sudden  infant  death  syndrome  Is  a 
high  priority  at  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development,  there 
are  fev,-  applicants  for  the  available  funds.  As 
long  as  SIDS  continues  to  be  nonexistent  in 
medical  training,  there  will  be  no  new  im- 
pettis  for  research. 

Model  system :  In  the  entire  United  States, 
there  is  but  one  community  committed  to  an 
organized,  humane  system  of  dealing  with 
SIDS.  In  King  County,  Washington  (Seattle), 
every  SIDS  is  autopsled  at  a  teaching  hos- 
pital, the  family  is  Immediately  contacted  by 
the  attending  pathologist,  a  visit  Is  made  to 
the  family  by  a  public  health  nurse  and  a 
subsequent  visit,  two  weeks  later,  is  again 
made.  With  cooperative  efforts  of  the  NFSID 
and  government  agencies,  this  system  could 
exist  nation-wide  and  no  family  would  have 
to  face  the  torment  of  not  knowing  why  their 
baby  died. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  26,  1972] 

Inquiry    Into    "Sudden    Infakt    Death" 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  horrible  death  of  all. 
At  midnight  the  Infant  Is  sleeping  easily. 
By  morntag — suddenly,  without  explana- 
tion— he  Is  dead. 

At  least  10,000  children  a  year — ^three  of 
every  1,000  babies  born  In  America — die  this 
w^ay.  E^ach  morning,  as  many  as  60  American 
mothers  walk  to  their  babies'  crib  only  to 
find  them  dead  of  a  disease  called  sudden 
Infant  death  syndrome  (SIDS)  or  more 
simply,  crib  death. 

Medical  science  does  not  know  what 
causes  SIDS.  And  since  its  only  symptom  Is 
death,  they  have  no  way  to  treat  It.  There  Is 
not   even   an   official   classification   for   the 


disease  on  medical  records,  and  it  Is  often 
listed  by  doctors  as  pneumonia  or  suffoca- 
tion. 

"It's  almost  as  if  there  were  no  such  en- 
tity as  sudden  infant  death  if  you  search 
the  records  and  literature — even  though 
thousands  of  empty  cribs,  tiny  graves  and 
broken  hearts  bear  mute  evidence  of  the 
total  destruction  of  this  killer  In  our  midst," 
said  Saul  Goldberg  of  Baltimore,  president  of 
the  International  Guild  for  Infant  Survival. 

He  and  three  other  parents  of  Infants  who 
died  of  SIDS  testified  yesterday  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Children  and 
Youth  headed  by  Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale 
(D-Mlnn.),  where  they  pleaded  for  more  fed- 
eral money  for  research  Into  the  causes  of  the 
disease. 

Dr.  Abraham  B.  Bergmaii  of  the  University 
of  Washington  in  Seattle,  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Sudden  Infant  IJeath. 
said  the  government  has  neglected  research 
into  SIDS. 

Dr.  Merlin  K.  DuVal,  assistant  secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  for  health 
affairs,  said  few  scientists  seek  grants  to 
study  SIDS. 

Of  13  grant  requests  submitted  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development  over  the  past  nine  years,  five 
passed  initial  review  and  all  were  funded — a 
total  of  $700,000.  In  addition,  he  said,  43 
projects  relating  to  SIDS  costing  $1.8  million 
were  funded  in  1971. 

SIDS  occurs  more  frequently  among  the 
poor  and  the  non- white  than  the  affluent 
and  white;  It  especially  hits  premature  In- 
fants and  rarely  occurs  after  a  baby  Is  one 
year  old.  It  Is  the  largest  cause  of  death  in 
children  between  one  month  and  one  year. 

Most  deaths  occur  between  November  and 
February,  leading  some  doctors  to  believe 
that  changes  in  temperature  trigger  the 
disease. 

But  most  researchers  now  believe  there  Is 
no  single  cause  for  SIDS.  The  best  current 
theory,  DuVal  said.  Involves  a  combination  of 
Infection  and  the  Instability  of  the  nervous 
system  during  sleep. 

The  parents  told  Mondale's  subcommitt^'e 
that  their  children's  deaths  left  them  guilt- 
ridden — feeling  that  perhaps  they  were 
somewhat  to  blame. 

"There  still  Is  today,"  said  Arthur  A. 
Selgal  of  Closter,  N.J.,  "doubt  in  some  of  the 
minds  (of  family  and  friends)  that  we  were 
neglectful  to  our  son  (who  died  five  years 
ago)  and  that  if  we  had  been  'better  parents' 
Danny  might  stUl  be  alive." 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  26,  1972) 
The  Mystery  op  Crib  Death 

Among  the  many  baffling  mysteries  of  the 
human  body,  few  remain  as  persistently  un- 
solvable  as  crib  death.  The  disease  is  known 
medically  as  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome 
(SIDS).  Estimates  vary  on  how  many  victims 
die  every  year;  the  National  Institute  cf  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  believes  be- 
tween 7,400  to  10,500  occur  annually,  while 
two  private  groups — the  National  Fouiida- 
tion  for  Sudden  Infant  Death  and  the  Guild 
for  Infant  Survival — put  the  figures  between 
10,000  and  20,000.  Whatever  the  number, 
little  argument  exists  that  SIDS  Is  a  definite 
disease  and  Is  the  number  one  cause  of  death 
in  infants  after  the  first  week  of  life.  Mystery 
is  present  because  it  can  neither  be  predicted 
nor  prevented.  The  Infant  is  usually  under 
six  months  of  age.  Typically,  the  baby  is 
healthy  and  normal,  though  sometimes  a 
common  cold  may  be  present;  he  or  she  has 
been  put  to  bed  routinely  but  some  hours 
later,  with  neither  a  cry  or  any  Indication  of 
pain,  is  found  dead. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Children  and  Youth  held  one  day  of  hearings 
on  crib  death.  One  expected  and  much  needed 
result  of  these  hearings  is  that  greater  pub- 
lic attention  will  now  be  focused  on  this  dan- 
gerous and  widespread  disease.  Dr.  Abraham 


Bergman  of  Children's  Orthopedic  Hospital 
In  Seattle  and  president  of  the  National 
Foundation  for  Sudden  Infant  Death,  be- 
lieves that  the  urgent  problem  about  SIDS 
"is  Ignorance  among  the  medical  profession 
and  lay  public.  In  the  vast  majority  of  com- 
munities, parents  who  lose  children  to  SIDS 
are  treated  as  criminals  .  .  .  Many  medical 
examiners  and  coroners  are  still  calling  the 
disease  suffocation  or  a  variety  of  other 
names."  In  addition  to  normal  reactions  of 
grief,  parents  of  SIDS  victims  often  suffer 
guilt  or  emotional  pain  unmatched  by  other 
diseases.  "The  toll  of  broken  families  around 
the  country  for  sudden  infant  death  is  shock- 
ing," said  Dr.  Bergman. 

As  a  beginning  sign  of  congressional  inter- 
est In  SIDS.  the  hearings  were  useful.  As  Sen. 
Walter  F.  Mondale.  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man noted,  it  was  only  three  years  ago  that 
crib  death  was  finally  identified  and  described 
as  a  specific  disease.  What  needs  to  be  done 
now  is  for  NIK  to  examine  its  research  pos- 
sibilities, first  to  discover  the  causes  of  SIDS 
and  then  to  see  how  it  may  be  prevented. 
Neither  gcal  will  be  easy  to  reach,  but  with 
annual  deaths  ranging  in  the  30.000  area,  the 
reduction  cf  Infant  mortality  should  at  least 
be  a  major  concern  of  both  Congress  and  the 
government.  No  one  can  deny  that  SIDS  is 
surely  a  major  concern  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  parents. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  26.  1972] 
Senate   Pantl   Told   "Crib   De.^th"   Is   Un- 
solved Despite  High  Toll 

Washington,  January  25. — "Crib  death," 
a  mysterious  disease  that  kills  seemingly 
healthy  babies  while  they  sleep,  claimed  at 
least  10,000  lives  last  year,  but  the  Federal 
Government  spent  only  $46,000  on  research 
and  prevention  of  the  disease,  a  Senate 
panel  was  told  today. 

A  series  of  witnesses  at  a  hearing  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Children  and  Youth 
offered  little  hope  that  a  cure  would  be  found 
soon  to  end  the  disease — also  called  Sudden 
Infant  Death  Syndrome — or  even  that  causa- 
tive factors  of  the  disease  would  be  learned. 

"Consider  the  tragedy  of  the  mother  who 
has  fed  her  healthv  child  as  usual  and  put 
him  to  bed."  said  Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

"She  awakens  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
looks  in  on  the  baby  and  finds  him  dead."  the 
Minnesota  Democrat  continued.  "Can  she 
ever  hope  to  escape  the  gnawing  feeling  that 
she  was  In  some  wav  responsible  for  that 
death?" 

Medical  witnesses  said  parents  had  no  rea- 
son for  guilt.  Dr.  Merlin  K.  DuVal.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
for  scientific  affairs,  said  progress  in  research 
on  the  cause  of  crib  death  had  been  slowed 
because  few  scientists  were  Interested  and 
beause  of  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon 
itself. 

"Its  starting  point  Is  the  death  of  the  In- 
fant, which  is  Instantaneous  and  without 
warning,"  Dr.  DuVal  said.  "There  is  no  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  forces  and  the  Inter- 
relationships leading  up  to  the  baby's  death." 

He  said  there  apparently  were  many  fac- 
tors involved  and  said  a  current  theory  In- 
volved Infection,  Instability  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  sleep. 

Dr.  DuVal  added  that  the  theory  was  diffi- 
cult to  test  because  no  animals  were  avail- 
able for  laboratory  research. 

But  Dr.  Abraham  B.  Bergman  of  Seattle, 
president  of  the  National  Foundation  for 
Sudden  Infant  Death,  reported  that  Dr.  Or- 
vllle  Smith  of  the  University  of  Washington 
had  discovered  that  some  Infant  monkeys 
die  during  sleep  and  that  autopsy  results 
closely  resembled  that  of  Infants  whose 
deaths  were  similar. 

Dr.  DuVal  said  research  at  the  National 
Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment directed  specifically  at  the  cause  of 
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the  syndrome  Is  funded  at  the  level  of  $46,- 
258. 

He  said  $1.8-mlIlion  was  spent  on  related 

research. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  31,  1971] 

Neither  Predictable  Nor  Preventable — The 

SxJDDE^f  Infant  Death   Mystert 

(By  Colman  McCarthy) 
Perhaps  no  other  death  is  more  difficult 
for  the  survivors  to  bear  or  the  community 
to  understand  than  the  death  of  an  Infant. 
The  sp>eclal  Itlnd  of  funeral — the  wrhlte  coffin 
the  size  of  a  toy  box — the  mother's  grief  on 
carrying  a  baby  Inside  her  for  nine  months 
only  to  lose  the  child  after  It  Is  soon  outside, 
the  straining  of  religious  faith  that  says  the 
Infant's  death  is  somehow  In  "God's  plan": 
little    of    this    helps.    Yet,    about    10,000   to 
15.000  babies  die  of  what  is  called  sudden 
infant  death  syndrome  (SIDS)  every  year  in 
the  U.S.  One  infant  in  350  Is  a  victim.  Ac- 
cording to  HEW  figures,  77  Infants  died  of 
SIDS   in   the  District   of   Columbia  in    1969; 
220  died  of  it  in  Virginia  and  169  in  Mary- 
land. Popularly  called  crib  death,  SIDS  is  a 
major  American  health  problem.  Excluding 
the  first  week  of  life  when  infants  die  from 
complications  of   prematurity,   SIDS   is   the 
nation's   largest  cause  of  death   In   Infants 
under  one  year  and  second  only  to  accidents 
as   the   largest    cause   of   death   to   children 
under  age  15.  A  news  story  occasionally  ap- 
pears on  the  subject  and  magazine  "health 
columns"   refer   to   It   periodically;    but   the 
ones  who  know  it  best  are  the  parents  of  the 
victims.  The  subject  is  topical  this  week  be- 
cause the  National  Foundation  for  Sudden 
Infant   Death   in  New  York  has  announced 
that  Dr.  Abraham  Bergman  is  its  new  presi- 
dent. Bergman  is  a  Seattle  pediatrician  who 
for  years  was  a  leader  In   the  fight   to  get 
fl.^mmable  clothing  off  the  market. 

The  mystery  of  crib  death  is  that  it  al- 
ways occurs  in  sleep.  It  is  neither  predicta- 
ble nor  preventable.  Parents  who  give  their 
infant  its  last  feeding  of  the  day — either  by 
bottle  or  breast — never  dream  that  death  Is 
about  to  strike.  The  child  runs  no  fever.  Is 
not  coughing  and  sounds  no  louder  than 
usual  in  the  final  cry  before  falling  off  to 
sleep.  Not  many  parents  even  know  about 
SIDS,  but,  even  If  they  did,  obsessive  worry- 
ing about  It  would  be  neurotic.  Research 
groui>s  at  the  University  of  Washington  and 
Children's  Orthopedic  Hospital  in  Seattle, 
where  Bergman  teaches,  believe  that  SIDS 
babies  die  from  a  sudden  spasm  of  the  vocal 
cords  that  close  off  the  airway  during  sleep. 
This  Is  often  associated  with  a  viral  Infec- 
tion. Yet  the  viral  infection  does  not  cause 
the  death,  only  causes  the  vocal  cords  to  be 
more  susceptible  to  a  sudden  spasm.  E>en 
more  mysterious  Is  why  a  viral  infection  In  a 
2-  or  3-month  baby  Is  different  than  in  a  3- 
or  4-year-old,  or  an  adult.  One  researcher 
has  reported  that  sudden  unexplained  Infant 
deaths  "tend  to  occur  most  frequently  dur- 
ing cold  weather  in  a  sleeping  2-  to  4-month- 
old  infant  born  prematurely  or  of  low  birth 
weight,  who  at  the  time  had  an  upper  respi- 
ratory Infection.  However,  one  of  the  major 
problems  that  continues  to  require  solution 
concerns  the  means  by  which  these  charac- 
teristics result  in  or  lead  to  SIDS." 

Two  International  conferences.  In  1963  and 
1969.  were  held  on  crib  death,  but  research 
is  only  beginning.  Although  Bergman  reports 
that  some  critics  say  the  federal  government 
is  purposely  doing  nothing  in  the  field,  he 
believes  the  opposite  Is  true.  To  date  he  says 
the  National  Institutes  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  has  never  turned  down 
a  qualified  research  application  on  SIDS. 
"The  problem."  notes  Dr.  Gerald  LaVeck,  the 
1  stitute's  director,  "is  mostly  a  lack  of 
trained  scientific  Investigators  interested  in 
conducting  research  into  the  problem." 

While  the  physical  mysteries  of  crib  death 
are  explored,  there  Is  no  confusion  about  the 


emotional  and  social  pains  suffered  by  the 
surviving  family.  'There  Is  a  large  amount  of 
Ignorance  In  the  U.S.  medical  profession  and 
the  lay  public  about  SIDS,"  says  Bergman. 
"In  the  majority  of  communities,  parents 
who  lose  children  to  SIDS  are  treated  as 
criminals.  In  many  places,  they  can't  get 
autopsies  or  else  must  pay  themselves.  Usu- 
ally, families  must  wait  many  months  to 
hear  the  results  of  these  autopsies  from  a 
medical  examiner's  or  coroner's  office.  Many 
examiners  and  coroners  still  call  the  disease 
'suffocation'  or  a  variety  of  other  wrong 
names.  This  only  reinforces  the  natural  guilt 
that  parents  feel  anyway.  Many  are  subjected 
to  coroner's  inquests  and  questioned  by 
police.  This  is  a  national  scandal  and  must 
cease." 

The  destructive  emotional  effects  of  crib 
death  can  last  long  after  the  regular  mourn- 
ing period.  Tremendous  after-guilt  may  be 
felt  by  fathers  or  mothers  who  did  not  "go 
in  to  check"  when  the  baby  cried  during  Its 
last  night;  physically,  though,  it  would  have 
made  no  difference,  because  crying  does  not 
occur  during  the  baby's  agonal  period.  Other 
parents  suffer  excessive  guilt  at  not  having 
taken  the  Infant  to  the  pediatrician,  especial- 
ly if  coughing  or  a  fever  was  present.  If  they 
did  Jusc  visit  the  doctor  and  the  baby  dies, 
parents  wonder  "what  the  doctor  missed." 
Curiously.  Bergman  reports,  "physicians 
themselves  harbor  the  same  doubts,  often 
for  many  years.  A  discussion  of  SIDS  at  a 
medical  meeting  invariably  turns  into  a  con- 
fessional for  physicians  who  feel  the  need 
to  stand  up  and  re-live  their  traumatic  ex- 
perience and  be  convinced  of  the  known 
facts." 

It  is  not  that  easy  for  parents.  Occasion- 
ally, divorce  follows  a  crib  death,  the  father 
refusing  to  live  with  the  mother  who  "let  a 
baby  die."  If  a  babysitter  or  relative  was 
home  at  the  time,  they  may  be  blamed,  with 
the  parents  always  feeling  guilty  about  going 
out  for  the  evening.  "In  the  weeks  following 
the  death,"  Bergman  says,  "there  is  often 
marked  change  of  moods.  The  parents  have 
difficulty  concentrating  and  frequently  ex- 
press hostile  feelings  toward  their  closest 
friends  and  relatives.  Denial  of  death  is  com- 
mon: the  mother  may  continue  to  draw  the 
baby's  bath  or  prepare  his  food.  Dreams 
about  the  dead  child  are  common,  as  is  a 
fear  of  being  left  alone  in  the  house  .  .  . 
Other  common  reactions  are  anger,  helpless- 
ness and  loss  of  meaning  of  life.  Parents 
are  fearful,  particularly  about  the  safety  of 
their  surviving  children.  A  fear  of  'going 
insane'  often  occurs  in  the  first  few  days 
and  may  last  for  several  weeks.  Guilt  is  uni- 
versal and  pervasive.  Whether  they  say  so  or 
not.  most  if  not  all  the  parents  feel  respon- 
sible for  the  death  of  their  babies." 

The  last  point  Is  the  most  crucial  if  the 
surviving  parents  are  to  lead  normal  lives. 
In  medical  fact,  they  are  not  responsible. 
Doctors,  medical  examiners,  counselors  and 
friends  have  the  obligation  to  inform  the 
parents  that  they  did  nothing  wTong  and 
could  not  have  prevented  the  death.  Guilt  or 
anxiety  may  never  be  totally  removed,  but 
at  least  it  can  be  lessened  so  that  life  can  go 
on.  If  families  can  be  consoled  after  a  mem- 
ber dies  of  cancer,  a  car  crash  or  other  com- 
mon cause  of  death,  why  not  with  SIDS? 
Perhaps  if  the  disease  is  recognized  as  a  dis- 
ease, and  not  as  a  form  of  suffocation  or 
pneumonia,  more  can  be  learned  about  It. 
Preventive  medicine  has  conquered  other 
diseases  of  mystery;  it  can  conquer  this  one 
too. 


I  Prom  the  Congressional  Record,  Jan.   19, 
19701 
"Crib"  Death — The  MysrERious  Killer 
Mr.    Tydincs.    Mr.    President,    on    Decem- 
ber 2.  1969.  Mr.  Saul  Goldberg,  president  of 
the  International  Guild  for  Infant  Survival. 
Inc.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  presented  some  very 
important  testimony  before  the  Senate  Ap- 


propriations Subcommltt<ie  on  Labor,  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  guild,  which  I 
have  the  prlvUege  of  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  honorary  advisory  board.  Is  a  nonprofit 
charitable  and  educational  organization  com- 
prised  of  citizens  across  America  who  are 
deeply  concerned  with  the  tragedy  of  thous- 
ands  of  infants  who  died  each  year  soon 
after  birth. 

In  his  presentation  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Mr.  Goldberg  discussed  a 
little  known  and  little  understood  form  of 
Infant  mortality  called  "crib"  death.  It  takes 
the  lives  of  15,000  to  25,000  infants  a  year; 
yet  we  understand  nothing  of  Its  cause  or  its 
prevention.  In  a  Nation  that  prides  itself  on 
Its  medical  advancement  and  scientific  so- 
phistication, this  situation  its  nothing  short 
of  criminal.  As  Mr.  Goldberg  so  eloquently 
points  out.  It  is  clearly  time  we  began  de- 
voting the  attention  and  the  research  re- 
sources to  this  mysterious  killer  that  it  de- 
mands. 

To  all  who  are  interested  In  this  critical 
problem,  I  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Gold- 
bergs excellent  statement.  Therefore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Statement  by  Sattl  Goldberg 
I  have  been  asked  to  be  brief  in  my  testi- 
mony. I  wish  I  were  not  here  at  all  for  the 
purpose  I  must  be.  I  come  before  this  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  as  president  of  The 
International  Guild  for  Infant  Survival,  Inc., 
a  non-profit  charitable  and  educational  or- 
ganization of  parents  and  other  citizens 
throughout  the  United  States  tragically  be- 
reaved or  deeply  concerned  by  the  horrible 
loss  of  helpless  Infants  who  are  not  here  to 
speak  for  themselves.  I  speak  to  you  now  In 
their  name:  the  tens  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands— perhaps  millions — of  Innocent  babies 
who  have  died  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in 
years  past.  I  speak  to  you  also  in  the  name  of 
the  15.000  25,000  normal,  healthy  babies  In 
our  50  states  who  are  dying  in  this  same 
bizarre  manner  this  year  of  1969.  More  im- 
portantly, I  speak  for  the  untold  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  babies  in 
future  generations  who  face  this  same  terri- 
ble fate  at  the  very  beginning  of  life. 

These  precious  babies  of  ours  are  with  us 
no  longer.  There  Is  no  "poster  child"  for  us 
to  bring  here  to  remind  you  of  this  tragic 
problem.  There  is  no  handicapped  youngster 
to  accompjany  me  to  evoke  your  sympathy 
and  help.  Their  passing  comes  so  quickly 
and  silently,  these  infants  have  little  time 
to  become  known  outside  their  own  family 
and  the  general  public  Is  thus  unaware  that 
this  dilemma  even  exists.  Yet,  for  every  vic- 
tim, death  is  final.  And  all  that  remain  are 
an  empty  crib  ...  a  tiny  grave  .  .  .  and  broken 
hearts. 

-Who  will  speak  for  these  departed  chil- 
dren? Who  will  come  forward  to  plead  for 
the  lives  of  future  generations?  A  group  of 
stricken  parents  and  some  who  have  been 
spared  but  feel  a  deep  compassion,  a  deep 
empyathy,  have  banded  together  as  The  In- 
ternational Guild  for  Infant  Survival  to  serve 
as  the  voice  of  all  these  dear  children,  to 
provide  comfort  and  Information  to  bereaved 
families,  to  give  encouragement  and  support 
to  scientific  research  activities  In  this  field, 
and  to  bring  the  seriousness  and  scope  of 
this  major  health  problem  to  the  widest  pub- 
,11c  attention. 

We  cannot  keep  silent  and  watch  more 
children  die  In  vain  without  lifting  a  finger. 
We  cannot  Ignore  what  Is  happening  before 
our  very  eyes,  seeing  these  loveable  babies 
slip  through  our  hearts  and  homes.  We  can- 
not stick  our  heads  in  the  sand  in  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  somehow  all  this  tragedy 
will  dlsapi>ear.  And  America  can  no  longer 
afford  to  sit  Idly  by  while  millions  of  hours 
of  manpower  and  talent  which  could  be  put 
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to   peaceful    and    productive    purposes    are 
buried  forever. 

Our  growing  group  of  Americans  repre- 
sents an  important  point  of  view  In  many 
parts  of  this  great  country  which  I  would 
like  to  respectfully  bring  to  your  attention  at 
this  time. 

1.  I  would  like  to  Inform  you,  first  of  all, 
of  the  actual  existence  of  this  mysterious 
phenomenon  which  concerns  our  most  pre- 
cious asset — our  babies  and  their  very  lives.  It 
Is  know  only  as  sudden  Infant  death,  or  sud- 
den death  syndrome,  or  "crib  death."  So  little 
Is  known  about  It,  there  Is  not  even  a  medical 
or  scientific  name  to  describe  It. 

2.  Sudden  Infant  death  kills  infants  from 
10  days  to  2  years  old,  most  being  between 
2-3  weeks  and  6  months  of  age,  without  any 
warning  and  for  no  apparent  reason. 

3.  Prom  8J1  reports  given  by  parents,  pedi- 
atricians, and  medical  examiners,  these 
babies  were  perfectly  normal  and  healthy. 
Some  had  been  given  a  medical  examination 
a  few  days  before.  Some  had  fathers  who 
were  physicians  themselves — at  home  at  the 
time — and  they  could  do  nothing.  Yet  the 
same  set  of  circumstances  Is  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  A  mother  puts  her  young 
child  to  sleep  or  to  nap  and,  when  she  goes  to 
check  on  the  child  later  on.  the  baby  is  found 
dead. 

4.  This  distressing  mysfry  Is  all  the  more 
puzzling  because  it  persists  in  an  era  when 
babies  have  been  siade  more  safe  from  fatal 
diseases  today  than  ever  before.  Years  ago, 
families  were  purposely  large  because  it  was 
expected  that  one  or  two  babies  would  die 
In  infancy.  The  old  scourf-es  like  diphtheria, 
whooping  cough,  typhoid  fever,  polio,  and 
others  now  have  all  been  eliminated.  Yet 
our  infant  mortality  rate  remains  too  high. 
It  Is  the  very  success  of  modem  medicine 
today  that  has  ironical' y  exposed  this  seri- 
ous sudden  infant  death  v^roblem — for  which 
there  Is  still  no  known  cause,  no  prevention, 
no  treatment,  no  cure. 

5.  Sudden  infant  death  provokes  serious 
feelings  of  guilt,  self-recr'.mlnation,  and  In- 
adequacy. After  the  first  few  moments  of 
stunned  disbelief,  the  stricken  parents 
usually  start  blaming  themselves  and  won- 
dering what  they  did  wrong.  How  else  can  you 
explain  the  loss  of  such  a  beautiful  little 
baby?  The  emotional  impact  of  such  a  trau- 
matic experience  -.s.n  have  lasting  effects: 
disrupting  famine's,  unbalancing  other  chil- 
dren, WTecking  marriages,  and  fostering  per- 
sonal chaos  to  such  an  extent  that  some  will 
dare  not  think  or  speak  about  It  for  years. 
Others  think  this  tragedy  is  something  of  a 
personal  stigma  to  hide  from  and  forget. 
Some  place  the  guilt  on  an  Innocent  third 
party,  such  as  the  doctor,  the  baby-sitter,  or 
a  housekeeper. 

6.  Yet.  there  is  no  foundation  in  fact  for 
these  feelings  of  ?ullt.  friLst ration,  and  fail- 
ure. Upon  medical  investigation  and  detailed 
autopsy,  the  vast  majority  of  reports  in  these 
cases  reveal  no  e.v:planat!on  to  account  for 
death.  Sometimes  there  may  be  some  evi- 
dence of  a  slight  infection  or  a  cold  In  the 
family,  but  nothing  to  medically  cause  death 
itself.  Frequently,  there  i.s  no  clue  at  all. 
Everything  Is  negative  and  normal. 

7.  Experts  and  investigi>.fors  cannot  tell  us 
how  extensive  this  problem  actually  Is.  The 
most  conservative  estimates  start  at  10,000 
deaths  each  year  in  the  United  States  alone. 
More  realistic  estimates  range  between  15,- 
000-25,000  deaths  a  year,  v/hile  some  refer  to 
incidences  as  high  as  35,000  annually.  ThU 
then  represents  from  W?.  to  25  Tr  of  all  In- 
fant mortality  after  the  first  few  days  fol- 
lowing birth.  One  reason  it  Is  not  known  how 
many  sudden  Infant  deathf  there  are  is  be- 
cause most  states  do  not  permit  the  frank 
term,  "death  unexplained"  or  "sudden  unex- 
plained Infant  death",  to  officially  appear  on 
certificates  as  the  cause  of  death,  even 
though  most  high  medical  authorities  recog- 
nize this  dilemma  for  th^  tragedies  they  are. 
To  place  these  figures  in  better  perspective. 


this  frequency  of  sudden  Infant  death  is  al- 
most as  high  each  year  hs  the  total  number 
of  Americans  killed  In  Vietnam  over  several 
years! 

8.  Sudden  infant  death  can  strike  any 
home,  any  time,  any  place.  It  Is  no  respecter 
of  race,  color,  religion,  creed,  nationality, 
national  origin,  geography  or  socio-economic 
status.  It  does  strike  all  kinds  of  families 
from  every  backgroimd — from  the  poor 
ghetto  family  to  that  of  your  colleague  from 
Connecticut  Senator  Rlblcoff. 

9.  How  significant  is  this  sudden  Infant 
death  problem?  The  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development,  sp)e- 
clfically  Involved  with  this  problem,  helped 
to  support  only  the  Second  International 
Conference  on  sudden  Infant  death,  bring- 
ing together  over  40  medical  experts  and 
concerned  scientists  In  Infant  mortality 
earlier  thla  year.  From  this  Important  meet- 
ing came  the  news  that  sudden  Infant  death 
Is  the  leading  cause  of  death  among  all 
health  problems  of  young  children.  In  some 
communities.  It  was  mentioned,  sudden  in- 
fant death  even  surpassed  .iccidents  as  the 
number  one  cause  of  death  among  all 
children. 

10.  So  challenging  and  disturbing  is  this 
mystery  that  some  medical  men  have  taken 
It  upon  themselves  to  do  some  Investigation 
on  their  own  without  slgnficant  progress 
thus  far.  Several  theories  have  been  offered, 
but  none  as  yet  withstand  the  test  of  care- 
ful scrutiny.  However,  it  now  app>ears  certain 
that  suffocation  and  neglect  are  not  the 
answers,  nor  did  anyone  with  the  baby  at 
the  time  do  anything  to  contribute  to  his 
death.  More  recognized  experts  have  become 
concerned  in  recent  months  and  have  spwken 
of  their  theories  and  research  Ideas,  hoping 
lor  the  financial  resources  to  pursue  their 
Interest  in  saving  these  young  lives.  Regret- 
tably, the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development  specifically,  and 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  generally,  have  such  comprehensive 
responsibilities  and  such  limited  budgets 
that  up  until  now  there  has  been  too  little 
Incentive  to  encourage  these  efforts.  Interests, 
and  plans. 

11.  In  summary,  therefore,  sudden  Infant 
death  is  a  leading  killer  of  our  most  precious 
asset — our  children.  Yet  so  little  is  known 
about  it.  there  Is  no  scientific  name,  no  exact 
accounting  of  the  number  of  these  deaths,  no 
known  cause  or  prevention,  let  alone  a  cure, 
and  this  tragedy  contributes  significantly  to 
our  high  Infant  mortality  rate.  Knowledge- 
able medical  men  and  health  officials  recog- 
nize these  losses  of  young  life  as  one  of  the 
most  distressing  and  puzzling  problems  in 
the  entire  field  of  medical  practice — and 
want  to  devote  their  time  and  effort  to  this 
kind  of  research  In  the  fact  of  a  limited 
research  budget  for  this  specific  dilemma. 

12.  It  seems  apparent  to  us  that  there 
Is  a  definite  need  for  this  distinguished  panel 
to  seriously  consider  an  increased  research 
budget  to  find  out  all  we  can  about  what 
sudden  Infant  death  really  Is  once  and  for 
all.  It  seems  vital  to  us  that  larger  research 
appropriations  are  required  through  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development  and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  conunensurate  with 
the  magnitude  and  scope  of  these  deaths  in 
today's  Infant  mortality  picture  and  the  ex- 
tent of  medical  Ignorance  to  this  day.  This 
Is  a  major  health  problem  which  Is  concern- 
ing a  growing  number  of  citizens  and  pro- 
fessional men — that  we  respectfully  suggest 
deserves  yotu-  fullest  attention  and  conslder- 
tlon. 

The  President  has  stated  that  one  of  this 
administration's  major  concerns  Is  the  first 
5  years  of  life.  His  predecessor  was  equally 
concerned  with  our  high  Infant  mortality 
rate.  The  Vice  President  has  generously  given 
us  and  the  lives  of  our  dear  babies  his  per- 
sonal   support,    as    has    our    own    Maryland 


Congressional  delegation  led  by  Senator  Tyd- 
Ings.  Senator  Rlblcoff's  family  knows  of  this 
tragic  experience  first-hand. 

No  one  can  say  who  will  be  touched  in 
the  weeks  and  months  ahead.  We  do  know 
there  will  unfortunately  be  many,  far  too 
many.  How  much  longer  will  our  babies  die 
so  tragically  and  so  unnecessarily?  How 
much  do  we  really  value  life  Itself?  Today, 
you  have  a  golden  opportunity  given  to  very 
few  .  .  .  the  opportunity  to  save  thousands 
of  lives  every  year!  Speaking  for  all  our  chil- 
dren, you  hold  In  your  hands  and  minds  the 
power  to  speed  the  day  when  no  more  happy, 
healthy,  precious  babies — so  full  of  life — face 
this  terrible  fate  of  sudden  death. 

For  those  who  may  question  personal  In- 
volvement. p>ermlt  me  to  quote  from  John 
Donne's  famous  paragraph  (Devotions, 
XVII) :  "No  man  Is  an  Island,  entire  of  Itself. 
Every  man  Is  a  piece  of  the  Continent,  a  part 
of  the  main.  .  .  .  Any  man's  death  dimin- 
ishes me,  because  I  am  involved  in  Mankind, 
And  therefore  never  send  to  know  for  whom 
the  bell  tolls,  it  tolls  for  thee." 

For  those  who  see  the  task  too  difficult, 
allow  me  to  recall  the  words  of  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy:  "Some  men  see  things  as 
they  are  and  say.  Why?  I  dream  things  that 
never   were  and  say.  Why   not?" 

Our  dear  babies  can  be  given  life.  For  as 
another  of  our  great  Presidents  once  said: 
".  .  .  here  on  earth.  God's  work  must  surely 
be  our  own." 


ULMS    AND    AWACS:     IS    THERE    A 
SOUND  RATIONALE? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
new  defense  budget  presented  to  Con- 
giess  eailier  this  week  by  the  adminis- 
tration includes  large  funding  requests 
for  a  number  of  major  strategic  weapon 
syste.-ns.  Some  of  these  requests  call  for 
a  further  step-up  on  programs  to  which 
sizable  commitments  have  already  been 
made.  Examples  are  the  ABM — which  re- 
mains in  limbo  at  a  cost  of  $1.5  billion 
pending  a  SALT  agreement  which  would 
allow  a  cutback — and  the  B-1  bomber— 
up  to  S440  million  in  the  third  year  of  its 
prototype  development  program.  Also  in- 
cluded, however,  are  major  step-ups  on 
two  other  strategic  programs  which  have 
been  funded  in  the  past  at  a  relatively 
low  research  and  development  effort.  I 
refer  to  the  imdersea  long-range  missile 
system — ULMS — which  is  budgeted  to 
rise  from  $103  million  to  $942  million  and 
the  airborne  warning  and  control  svs- 
tem— AWACS — which  is  slated  for  a 
jump  from  $140  to  $470  million. 

YEAR   OF   DECISION 

This  budget  session  in  Congress  will 
be  a  year  of  decision  for  both  ULMS  and 
AWACS.  The  new  budget  requests  in- 
volve production  funds  for  the  first  time, 
and  history  has  shown  us  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  cutting  back  later  on  programs 
for  which  production  funds  have  once 
been  authorized.  The  point  is  well  taken 
in  an  editorial  of  the  Washington  Post. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  this  editorial  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  28.  1972) 
Funds  for  Strategic  Weapons  Systems 
Q:  Here,    when    you    talk    procurement. 

you're  talking  R&D  procurement  as  opposed 

to  deployment  procurement? 
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A:  Yes. 

Q:  No  deployment  decision? 
A:  No  deployment  decision. 
Q:  Same  as  on  AWACS  [airborne  warning 
and  control  system),  no  deployment? 
A:  No  deployment. 

Q:  Does  this  mean  you're  going  to  build 
one  of  these  things? 

A:  It  Is  $942  million.  The  answer  Is  that 
you  do  not  move  this  fast  unless  you  Intend 
to  build  submarines  and  new  missiles.  .  .  . 

The  exchange  between  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  C.  Moot  and  newsmen  who 
were  being  briefed  on  the  fiscal  1973  defense 
budget  at  the  Pentagon  the  other  day  casts  a 
few  flickering  rays  of  light  on  a  murky — yet 
absolutely  cri:clal — aspect  of  that  budget: 
the  manner  In  which  It  may  create  commit- 
ments to  vast  and  costly  new  weapons  sys- 
tems well  In  advance  of  any  formal  decision 
to  proceed  with  them.  In  fact,  these  are 
commitments  of  time,  money  and  techno- 
logical skill  that  tend  to  render  subsequent 
decisions  superfluous,  representing  an  In- 
vestment of  resoi'.rces  that  Is  In  Itself  a 
decision  and  generally  an  Irreversible  one. 
What  makes  this  so  Important  In  relation  to 
the  ficcal  '73  defense  budget  Is  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Nixon  Is  requesting  a  great  leap 
forward  In  several  strategic  systems  all  at 
once,  and  their  cost  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year — a  few  billion  dollars — high  as  it  Is, 
will  be  as  nothing  to  their  costs  If  and  when 
real  deployment  pccurs. 

In  dealing  with  this  particular  aspect  of 
the  defense  budget,  then.  It  seems  to  us 
pertinent  to  wonder  where  the  money  for 
these  projects  is  taking  us,  as  distinct  from 
arguing  about  where  It  has  (or  will)  come 
from.  That  the  so-called  Vietnam  peace  divi- 
dend would  prove  Illusory  has  long  been 
known:  dwindling  expenditures  for  the  Viet- 
nam war  have  been.  In  large  part,  absorbed 
by  congressionally  approved  pay  Increases  for 
the  military  and  these  and  related  mainte- 
nance and  operations  costs,  constituting  as 
they  do  the  bulk  of  military  outlays,  are 
best  discussed  in  the  context  of  other  policy 
choices — specifically,  those  dealing  with  the 
desirability  of  an  all-volunteer  army  and 
with  the  size  and  deployment  of  our  general 
purpose  forces  as  a  whole.  The  "hardware" 
decisions  are  something  else  again. 

Of  the  proposed  budgetary  Increases  for 
nuclear  weapons  systems,  the  most  striking 
and  significant  is  that  which  would  add 
about  $1  billion  In  new  obligatlonal  author- 
ity for  work  on  the  undersea  long  range  mis- 
sile system — or  ULM3.  This  ICBM-bearing 
nuclear-powered  submarine  has  almost  twice 
the  range  of  the  Polaris/Poseidon  system 
that  Is  being  deployed  now,  and  an  Increased 
miss  lie- bearing  capacity.  Although  no  one 
supposes  that  the  roughly  $1  billion  the  Pres- 
ident Is  requesting  in  spending  authority  for 
this  project  will  In  fact  be  spent  in  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year,  neither  can  anyone  suppose 
that  Mr.  Nixon  Is  being  tentative  or  re- 
strained as  regards  a  commitment  to  It — he 
is  requesting  authority  for  a  decisive  Invest- 
ment. 

The  "crash  program"  aspect  of  the  ULMS 
request  has  provoked  surprise  and,  In  turn, 
speculation  as  to  why  the  President  has 
chosen  to  accelerate  this  project  so  dramati- 
cally at  this  time.  One  answer  that  has  a  de- 
gree of  plausibility  is  that  the  President's 
hefty  request  for  funds  for  this  specific  sys- 
tem goes  a  certain  way  to  meeting  a  number 
of  separate  challenges  at  once.  It  could,  after 
all,  be  regarded  as  a  signal  to  the  Soviets 
who  are  balking  on  bringing  submartne-based 
missiles  under  the  restrictions  of  a  SALT 
agreement  that,  falling  a  mutually  accepted 
limitation  on  these  systems,  the  United 
States  means  to  proceed  apace  with  their 
development.  It  offers — owing  to  the  sheer 
and  somewhat  Illusory  size  of  the  authoriza- 
tion request — some  assurances  to  those  In- 
creasingly alarmed  critics  who  believe  Mr. 
Nixon  has  let,  our  defenses  slip  In  the  face 


of  the  Soviet  buildup.  And,  on  the  other  side, 
it  could  present  some  of  the  President's 
Democratic/liberal  defense  critics  with  a 
dilemma,  since  It  has  long  been  an  article  of 
faith  among  many  of  them  that  U.S.  offen- 
sive nuclear  weaponry  should  be  phased  out 
from  a  three-part  system  (bombers,  land- 
and  sea-based  missiles)  to  one  primarily 
composed  of  an  underwater  system  such  as 
that  Mr.  Nixon  is  moving  on  now. 

Whether  all  (or  any)  of  this  can  be  ex- 
pected to  have  the  desired  effect  on  the  Sovi- 
ets and/or  on  the  critics  In  Congress  seems 
at  least  doubtful.  In  any  event,  via  the  SALT 
negotiations  and  forthcoming  action  on  the 
Hill,  they  will  make  their  own  responses.  Our 
own  reaction  is  that  the  pending  Defense 
posture  statement  by  Secretary  Laird  and  the 
administration  testimony  to  follow  will  have 
to  go  a  long  way  beyond  anything  said  in 
connection  with  the  budget  presentation  to 
make  a  compelling  case  for  this  kind  of  com- 
mitment to  proceed  with  ULMS  now.  Per- 
haps such  a  case  can  be  made,  but  two  par- 
ticular elements  in  the  budget  presentation 
cast  serious  question  on  the  impetus  for  this 
Investment.  One  is  that  the  administration 
seems  to  be  working  on  a  "force  matching" 
principle,  rather  than  a  principle  of  need. 
That  Is  to  say,  so  far  it  has  argued  the  ur- 
gency of  our  keeping  equal  to  or  more  pre- 
cisely ahead  of  a  prospective  enemy  in  the 
number  and  design  of  such  offensive  weap- 
ons— it  has  not  demonstrated  that  progress 
in  Soviet  antisubmarine  warfare  techniques 
Is  anywhere  near  to  presenting  a  threat  to 
our  invulnerable  and  lethal  Polarls/Poseidou 
force. 

The  second  disturbing  aspect  of  the  pres- 
entation is  that  the  ULMS  acceleration  does 
not  appear  to  reflect  a  trend  to  emphasize 
our  relatively  secure  sea-based  deterrent  so 
much  as  it  seems  to  reflect  a  trend  to  move 
forward  in  a  big  way  on  all  systems,  to  move 
across  the  board  at  a  stepped-up  rate  of 
modernization  and  new  Investment.  There 
Is  $444  million  for  the  controversial  B-1 
strategic  bomber  meant  to  replace  the  B-52. 
There  Is  close  to  half  a  billion  dollars  for 
AWACS,  the  rather  dubious  air  defense 
against  the  Soviets'  relatively  small  and  not 
very  modern  long  range  strategic  bomber 
force.  Safeguard  ABM  will  absorb  around 
$1.5  billion.  Conventional  systems.  Including 
some  highly  costly  tactical  aircraft  are  also 
scheduled  for  big  Increases.  There  Is,  In  short, 
evidence  that  the  administration  has  not  so 
much  made  hard  and  realistic  choices  as 
simply  moved  on  a  broad  front  to  Inject 
funds  Into  programs  that  may  or  may  not 
be  wise  or  effective,  but  which  promise  with- 
out exception  to  be  costly. 

In  the  past  couple  of  years  Senator  Prox- 
mlre  and  some  of  his  colleagues  have  been 
giving  the  Pentagon  budget  the  kind  of 
scrutiny  it  demands.  And  Senator  Stennis' 
Armed  Forces  Committee  has  been  doing 
Invaluable  work  of  its  own — looking  into 
the  genesis  of  contractual  commitments  to 
questionable  programs,  obliging  the  Pentagon 
to  Justify  Its  requests  and  Its  performance 
under  increasingly  tough  standards,  cutting 
back  authorizations  it  deems  half-baked  or 
Imprudent.  The  Stennis  committee  will  get 
first  crack  at  the  1973  requests.  We  have 
great  confidence  that  the  committee,  not 
exactly  a  hotbed  of  "radlclibs,"  will — what- 
ever its  final  dispyosition  of  these  requests — 
take  a  very  hard  look  at  the  ULMS,  AWACS 
and  other  big-step  programs  In  this  budget, 
especially  in  view  of  its  own  appreciation  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  "undecided"  de- 
cisions have  a  way  of  getting  made  some- 
where along  the  line  In  the  R&D  process. 
Conceivably,  the  case  is  there  for  such  an 
across-the-board  move  on  a  variety  of  weap- 
ons systems  that  will  commit  this  country 
to  the  expenditure  of  unprecedented  billions 
of  dollars  in  the  next  decade.  That  case  has 
yet  to  be  made — and  It  is  far  from  obvious. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 


Post  editorial  indicates,  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Defense  Department  owe  the 
Congress  a  sound  justification  for  their 
decision  to  move  out  on  the  ULMS  and 
AWACS  programs.  Frankly,  I  have  grave 
doubts  whether  such  a  justification  ex- 
ists. I  intend  to  make  a  detailed  study  of 
the  ULMS  and  AWACS  programs  in  the 
months  ahead  before  coming  to  any  de- 
tailed conclusions.  But  I  would  like  to 
flag  at  this  point  a  number  of  factors 
which  warrant  in-depth  scrutiny,  in  the 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  in  giving  them  the  examination  which 
they  need. 

in.  MS 

I  have  long  supported  the  need  for 
increased  reliance  on  sea-ba^ed  strate- 
gic systems.  The  reasons  for  such  reliance 
have  seemed  self-evident.  Sea-ba.sed  sys- 
tems do  not  suffer  from  the  growing  vul- 
nerability which  both  land-ba^ed  mis- 
siles and  bombers  have  experienced.  In 
addition,  they  pose  no  first  strike  threat 
to  any  potential  adversary,  thus  provid- 
ing an  element  of  stability  in  the  pre- 
carious nuclear  balance. 

Accordingl.",  I  have  beeii  favorablv  dis- 
posed to  the  UL.MS  prcgiam  in  the  past, 
regarding  it  as  a  study  and  design  effort 
directed  toward  finding  an  eventuiU  suc- 
cessor to  our  Polaris  and  Poseidon  sub- 
marines. There  are  several  tilings  I  find 
disturbing,  however,  r  bout  the  crash  pro- 
gram for  ULMS  development  v.-iich  the 
adm.inistraticn  has  just  revealed. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  not  accompanied  by 
any  cutback  in  other  programs,  all  of 
which  continue  full  steam  ahead.  It  is 
therefore  difficult  to  see  in  the  ULMS 
program  a  real  indication  that  ereater 
reliance  will  be  placed  on  our  sep.-based 
deterrent  any  time  in  the  near  future. 

DANGEROUS    TIMETABLE 

I  am  also  troubled  by  the  timetable  im- 
plied in  the  extremely  high  funding  level 
which  the  administration  has  requested. 
Last  year  long-range  Navy  plaiiiiing  was 
oriented  to  an  initial  operating  capa- 
bility—IOC— date  for  ULMS  of  1984, 
with  enou'^h  flexibiUty  in  its  funding 
plans  to  permit  an  acceleration  to  a  1981 
IOC.  The  present  schedule,  on  the  other 
hand,  points  cquarely  to  a  1978  deploy- 
ment. What  this  means  is  that  a  12-year 
development  program  has  suddenly  been 
condensed  to  roughly  6  years.  Under  this 
revised  schedule,  ULMS,  which  has  not 
yet  entered  engineering  development, 
would  be  deployed  a  year  before  the  B-1 
bomber,  which  is  about  to  enter  its  third 
year  of  engineering  developm.ent. 

This  revised  schedule  insures  that 
there  would  be  considerable  concurrency 
between  the  development  and  production 
stages  of  work  on  ULMS,  the  same  kind 
of  concurrency  which  has  led  to  massive 
cost  overruns  in  the  F-111,  C-5,  and  F-14 
programs.  A  similar  experience  with 
ULMS  would  have  devastatinor  conse- 
quences, since  costs  per  submarine  are 
already  estimated  at  a  cool  $1  billion, 
with  total  program  costs  expected  to  ex- 
ceed the  costs  of  the  other  three  pro- 
grams combined. 

In  fact,  funding  for  long-lead-produc- 
tion items — some  $394.5  million — are  al- 
ready included  in  this  year's  budget.  I 
recognize  that  there  are  substantial  dif- 
ferences between  the  normal  develop- 
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ment  and  production  schedules  for  air- 
craft and  submarine  programs,  but  I  am 
also  convinced  that  the  present  tight 
schedule  for  ULMS  foreshadows  major 
problems  ahead. 

POLARIS-POSEIDON   SECURB 

And  I  see  no  need  for  anything  ap- 
proaching this  tight  a  schedule.  There 
are  no  breakthroughs  in  antisubmarine 
warfare  technology  now  on  the  horizon 
which  threaten  the  survivabihty  of  our 
Polaris  and  Poseidon  boats.  And  these 
boats  certainly  have  enough  nuclear  fire- 
power for  the  foreseeable  future,  since 
the  multiple-warhead  Poseidon  program 
was  itself  designed  to  penetrate  a  thick 
Soviet  ABM  system,  the  kind  of  system 
which  it  now  appears  will  never  be  built. 

Moreover,  we  still  have  great  advan- 
tages over  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  quality 
of  our  sea-based  strategic  deterrent,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
have  pulled  even  in  actual  numbers  of 
submarines.  The  Soviets  have  yet  to  de- 
ploy a  sea-based  missile  equal  in  range  to 
the  Poseidon  and  they  have  not  yet  even 
begun  testing  a  sea-based  missile  with 
an  MRV  or  MIRV  capability  such  as  the 
Poseidon  has. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  hard 
pressed  to  find  justification  for  any  ac- 
celeration of  the  ULMS  program  over  the 
schedule  planned  last  year.  And  if  we  do 
move  forward  more  quickly — and  I  am 
not  advocating  that — many  believe  it  ad- 
visable to  concentrate  on  a  new  missile 
system  rather  than  a  submarine  itself. 
They  argue  that  an  expanded  range  mis- 
sile alone  would  tremendously  expand 
the  ocean  area  in  which  our  submarines 
could  effectively  operate  and  in  which  the 
Soviets  would  have  to  find  them. 

rLMS    COULD    BE    OBSOLESCENT 

There  is  one  other  thing  to  consider  In 
deciding  to  move  ahead  with  a  new  boat, 
a  factor  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  but 
which  might  in  the  long  run  be  more 
important  than  all  the  other  considera- 
tions combined.  We  do  not  know  yet  what 
improvements  in  antisubmarine  war- 
fare technology  the  1980's  will  produce. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  diflBcult 
to  design  a  submarine  to  counter  those 
as  yet  unknown  improvements.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  the  Navy's  plans 
for  ULMS  call  for  a  huge  submarine — 
much  bigger  than  the  Polaris — and  that 
many  kinds  of  ASW  techniques  on  which 
we  and  the  Soviets  are  working  could  be 
much  more  effective  against  large  rather 
than  small  targets  for  detection. 

Accordingly,  the  Navy's  proposed 
ULMS  design  should  be  subjected  to  a 
searching  evaluation  before  any  go-ahead 
is  given  to  it.  The  ULMS  is  touted  by 
the  Navy  as  the  backbone  of  our  strategic 
nuclear  deterrent  fiom  the  time  it  is 
deployed  until  well  past  the  year  2000. 
Yet  there  is  a  grave  danger  that  break- 
throughs in  ASW  technology  could  ren- 
der the  present  design  obsolete  shortly 
after  it  has  been  deployed. 

Tliese  are  just  some  of  the  factors  to 
be  considered  in  scrutinizing  the  admin- 
istration's ULMS  request.  And  it  is  im- 
perative that  such  scrutiny  begin  at  once. 
For  in  addition  to  the  $942  million  re- 
quest for  ULMS  in  the  fiscal  1973  budget. 
Congress  wiU  also  have  to  act  on  the  $35 
million  request  in  the  fiscal  1972  sup- 


plemental. I  hope  that  before  acting  on 
that  portion  of  the  supplemental  request 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  will  con- 
duct a  penetrating  examination  of  the 
whole  ULMS  program.  Unless  such  an 
examination  is  made  and  the  merits  of 
the  overall  program  debated,  we  may  find 
ourselves  locked  in  to  portions  of  that 
program  without  even  realizing  it  has 
happened. 

AV.  AC  i 

AWACS  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
modernized  bomber  defense  system  which 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Army  have  been 
advocating.  Other  component*  are  a  new 
over-the-horizon  radar  system — OTH- 
B — a  new  interceptor,  and  SAM-D.  The 
total  costs  of  the  system  are  presently 
estimated  at  roughly  $5  billion,  but  this 
is  clearly  a  too  optimistic  evidence.  One 
indication  of  its  optimism  is  the  fact  that 
its  interceptor  component  is  currently 
budgeted  at  a  fraction  of  the  actual  cost 
of  the  two  interceptor  candidates — the 
P^-14B  and  the  F-15. 

IS    BOMBER    DEFENSE    STILL    'nEEDED? 

I  have  long  questioned  the  need  for  a 
new  bomber  defense  system.  The  long- 
range  Soviet  bomber  force  is  comprised 
of  only  150  planes,  all  older  than  our 
own  B-52's  of  which  we  have  almost 
three  times  as  many.  Even  more  impor- 
tant, the  whole  concept  of  bomber  de- 
fense seems  irrelevant  in  the  absence  of 
a  large-scale  ABM  system.  What  sense 
does  it  make  to  defend  against  enemy 
bombers  when  enemy  missiles  can  still 
get  through,  and  when  any  hves  saved 
by  defending  against  bombers  could  be 
lost  again  by  a  small,  inexpensive  build- 
up in  the  enemy  missile  force? 

Other  people  have  raised  similar 
doubts  about  the  bomber  defense  con- 
cept, and  they  have  been  reflected  in  the 
actions  taken  by  the  last  three  adminis- 
trations. Our  existing  bomber  defense 
system  was  erected  in  the  1950's  when 
Soviet  bombers  constituted  the  sole 
weapon  in  their  nuclear  arsenal,  and  it 
reached  its  peak  in  1961.  Since  that  time 
fully  60  percent  of  the  existing  system 
has  been  gradually  dismantled,  in  tacit 
recognition  that  it  did  not  justify  its 
large  operating  costs.  As  a  result,  an- 
nual bomber  defense  operating  costs 
have  been  reduced  from  a  level  of  $2.5 
billion  to  imider  $1  billion,  if  adjust- 
ments for  infiation  are  considered. 

Congressional  approval  of  the  new 
AWACS  request  could  reverse  this  trend. 
The  first  three  production  aircraft  could 
be  the  opening  wedge  in  a  $5  to  $10 
billion  expenditure  program  which  would 
contribute  nothing  to  our  actual  secu- 
rity. 

The  administration  is  contending,  of 
course,  that  these  three  production  air- 
craft would  not  commit  us  to  eventual 
deployment  of  AWACS,  that  they  would 
be  used  primarily  for  test  purposes.  And 
there  is  another  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  which  indicates  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  revising  downward  its 
estimates  of  long-term  bomber  defense 
requirements.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous concent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  28,  1972] 

United    States    To    Limit    Antibomber    Air 

Defenses 

(By  Michael  Getler) 

The  Nixon  administration  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  spending  billions  of  dollars 
to  rebuild  U.S.  air  defenses  agaiiist  attack 
by  an  aging  and  declining  force  of  Soviet 
bombers  is  a  losing  proposition. 

Despite  a  proposed  election-year  increase 
In  overall  military  spending — including  a  rise 
in  one  major  new  bomber  defense  project — 
a  number  of  hlBh-ranking  officials  ?ay  pri- 
vately that  a  longer-range  decision  has  been 
made  not  to  puxir  additional  billions  into  the 
extensive  new  shield  a~al!,st  bomber  attack 
that  the  Air  Force — and  to  a  lesser  extent 
the  Army — have  been  pressing  for. 

Behind  the  decision  lie  these  factors: 

Acceptance  of  the  logic  expressed  In  the 
mid-1960s  by  former  Defense  Scrretary  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamar.i  that  it  was  pointless  to 
defend  heavily  against  Moscow's  relatively 
small  fleet  of  150  heavy  bombers  when  it  was 
impossible  to  defciid  against  thousands  of 
Soviet  missiles  that  coiUd  reach  American 
cities  in  15  to  30  minutes. 

An  assessment  that  the  Soviets  clearly  are 
coiitinuing  to  concentrate  on  ocean-span- 
ning missiles  and  missile-carrying  subma- 
rines— rather  than  long-range  bombers — as 
the  cornerstone  of  their  arsenal. 

An  assessment  that  the  threat  posed  by 
the  existing  long-range  Soviet  bomber  force 
continues  to  shrink  and  that  a  nev.-  medium- 
range  Soviet  bomber  now  being  tested  has 
"almost  no  capabfllty  against  the  United 
States,  even  one-way." 

"The  Soviet  bomber  threat  Just  Isn't 
there,"  says  one  top  official. 

Another  se-iior  defense  specialist  says  that 
the  way  the  Russians  train  and  the  intensity 
of  that  training  is  another  telltale  sign  of 
the  rcle  of  their  heavy  bomber  force.  "They 
are  doing  less  training  now.  Their  whole 
strategic  aviation  pictiire  Is  shrinking." 

The  older  squadrons  of  medium  bombers 
are  assigned  to  targets  In  Europe  or  China, 
In  the  view  of  these  oflicials. 
radar  nets  built 

Fearing  a  huge  Soviet  bomber  buildup  in 
the  late  1950s,  the  United  States  built  hun- 
dreds of  radars  along  the  U.S.  coasts  and 
across  Canada.  Thousands  of  Nike  antibomber 
missiles  were  installed  around  the  country, 
and  the  Air  Force  built  up  a  force  of  1,500 
interceptor  planes. 

Since  the  early  1960s,  however,  those  de- 
fenses have  declined  steadily  to  about  a  third 
of  their  former  level — a  de  facto  recognition 
by  successive  U.S.  administrations  that  the 
ICBM  had  made  much  of  the  anti-bomber 
defense  obsolete. 

Now,  the  Air  Force,  backed  by  some  strong 
supporters  in  Congress,  wants  to  modernize 
those  defenses.  The  Ingredients  Include  a 
$2.7  billion  fleet  of  42  Airborne  Warning  and 
Control  System  (AWACS)  planes  stuffed  with 
radars  and  computers  and  able  to  keep  watch 
over  the  enemy  bomber  approach  routes 
without  being  vulnerable  to  missile  attack. 

The  Air  Force  also  wants  to  replace  Its 
aging  interceptor  squadrons  with  more  mod- 
ern Jets,  and  the  Army  wants  to  replace  at 
le.^st  .some  of  its  old  Nike  missiles  with  a  new 
and  extremely  costly  weapon  known  as 
SAM  D. 

The  total  cost  of  this  has  been  estimated 
at  above  $5  billion  by  Pentagon  officials. 

The  Fiscal  1973  defense  budget  Just  sent 
to  Capitol  Hill  does  Include  $470  mUllon  for 
the  AWACS  project,  an  Increase  of  some  S330 
million  over  last  year.  Tills  will  buy  the  first 
three  planes  for  testing,  but  officials  stress 
that  this  does  not  represent  a  decision  to 
proceed  to  build  a  fleet  of  42  planes. 
challenge  indicated 

While  high-level  sources  will  say  no  more 
than  that  there  has  been  a  decision  not  to 
make  any  heavy,  new  longrange  Investmenta 
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In  bomber  defense,  they  Indicate  that  the 
AWACS  project  will  face  a  strong  challenge 
within  the  Nixon  administration  next  year. 

These  sources  hint  that  only  a  relatively 
small  number  of  these  planes  will  actually 
be  built,  to  be  used  primarily  as  airborne 
control  centers  for  tactical  warfare,  or  per- 
haps to  fill  a  few  gaps  in  ground-based  early- 
warning  radars. 

Similarly.  whUe  the  Army  Intends  to  field 
Us  SAM-D  missile  overseas  to  help  shoot 
down  enemy  planes  over  a  European  battle- 
field, the  decision  to  deploy  the  missile  for 
bomber  defense  in  this  country  is  being  held 
in  abeyance.  As  for  new  interceptors  for 
the  Air  Force,  officials  indicate  the  most 
likely  prospect  is  to  use  existing  F-4  Phan- 
tom jet  fighters,  or  perhaps  divert  a  small 
number  of  the  newer  F-15  fighter,  which  Is 
Just  now  going  into  production. 

The  future  U.S.  air  defense  posture  Is  de- 
scribed broadly  by  one  official  as  sort  of  a 
"Coast  Guard  of  the  air."  This  means  the 
UnltPd  States  will  continue  to  modernize 
some  parts  of  its  ground-based  radar  net- 
work—including the  addition  of  new  over- 
the-horizon  type  radars  that  can  look  beyond 
the  curvature  of  the  earth  and  see  targets 
hundreds  of  miles  away. 

The  United  States  these  officials  point  out, 
wants  to  maintain  its  ability  to  know  when 
unidentified  planes  of  any  kind  are  enter- 
ing U.S.  airspace,  and  wants  to  maintain 
some  capability  to  go  up  and  take  a  look, 
or  even  to  shoot  down  these  planes  If 
necessary. 

But  the  total  defenses  now  envisioned  are 
far  short  of  the  forces  that  the  Air  Force's 
Air  Defense  Command  is  pushing  for. 

SPECIFIC    QUESTIONS 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  even 
if  this  story  about  administration  plans 
is  true,  it  raises  more  questions  than  it 
answers.  Why  is  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion planning  a  full-scale  review  of 
AWACS  next  year  rather  than  this  year, 
especially  since  close  to  SI  billion  will 
have  been  committed  to  the  project  by 
that  time,  including  almost  a  half  billion 
dollars  in  this  year  alone?  What  sense 
does  it  make  to  buy  a  limited  number  of 
AWACS  for  use  in  tactical  warfare,  where 
their  slow  speed  and  easy  detectability 
make  it  unlikely  that  they  will  survive 
the  initial  moments  of  an  engagement 
and  thus  be  able  to  direct  that  tactical 
air  battle  in  the  manner  the  Air  Force 
envisions? 

These  questions  are  made  the  more 
urgent  by  the  historical  tendency  of  pro- 
grams, once  approved,  to  expand  well  be- 
yond their  initial  planned  proportions. 
They  demand  serious  scrutiny  in  the  days 
ahead. 


January  31,  1972 


THE  CONTINUING  TRAGEDY  OF 
ULSTER 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragic  kOlings  yesterday  in  Londonderry 
of  13  persons  and  the  wounding  of  an- 
other 16  is  another  dark  blot  on  Great 
Britain's  sorry  record  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. This  bloody  incident  makes  it  even 
more  obvious  that  the  current  British 
policies  in  Northern  Ireland  have  failed, 
and  that  their  continuation  can  only 
prolong  the  agony  of  Ulster.  I  hope  that 
any  official  inquiry  into  this  tragedy  will 
go  beyond  the  terrible  events  of  January 
31  and  go  to  the  root  causes  of  the 
mounting  violence  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Last  October,  when  I  introduced  Sen- 
ate Resolution  180  with  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  Senator  Kennedy,  the  loudest 


criticism  was  aimed  at  the  provision  call- 
ing for  "withdrawal  of  all  British 
forces  from  Northern  Ireland  and  the  in- 
stitution of  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal justice  under  local  control  accept- 
able to  all  parties." 

But  the  presence  of  these  troops  in  in- 
creasing numbers  is  a  crucial  element. 
Had  British  paratroopers  and  armored 
cars,  according  to  the  Washington  Post, 
not  "stormed  into  the  Catholic  Bogside 
ghetto  in  pursuit  of  demonstrators  at  a 
banned  protest  march"  this  slaughter 
would  not  have  taken  place.  Prom  the 
first  newspaper  reports  of  the  killings, 
including  an  eyewitness  accoimt  by  a 
Manchester  Guardian  correspondent,  it 
appears  that  British  troops  deliberately 
fired  into  the  crowd  and  at  people  fleeing 
the  scene.  The  British  army  command- 
er's allegations  that  his  men  came  under 
a  sustained  attack  by  snipers  and  gre- 
nade throwers  are  refuted  by  the  very 
fact  that  only  a  single  British  trooper 
was  reported  wounded. 

What  is  perfectly  clear,  however,  is 
that  more  of  the  same  repressive  pol- 
icies, such  as  internment  without  trial 
and  brutal  interrogation,  and  more  Brit- 
ish troops  are  not  solutions  for  the  fes- 
tering of  problems  of  Northern  Ireland. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  British  genius 
for  policies  seems  to  disappear  when  it 
comes  to  Ireland.  This  was  tragically 
evident  yesterday. 

I  realize  that  there  are  no  quick  and 
easy  solutions  here,  and  I  can  sympa- 
thize with  Prime  Minister  Heath's  dilem- 
ma— but  I  must  sympathize  more  with 
the  families  of  the  dead  and  wounded. 
Unless  new,  more  enlightened  and  for- 
ward looking  policies  are  followed,  the 
only  future  for  Northern  Ireland  is  con- 
tinued violence,  repression,  and  hate.  A 
system  built  upon  the  deliberate  sub- 
jugation of  an  oppressed  minority  can- 
not, and  must  not,  endure.  It  is  no  longer 
being  tolerated  by  Catholic  men  and 
women  in  Northern  Ireland,  and  it  must 
be  condemned  by  decent  men  every- 
where. 

The  steps  outlined  in  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 180  which  would  be  urged  by  our 
Government  upon  Britain  are  more  ap- 
plicable and  more  necessary  today  than 
ever  before.  They  are: 

First.  Termination  of  the  current  in- 
ternment policy  and  the  simultaneous 
release  of  all  persons  detained  there- 
under. 

Second.  Pull  respect  for  the  civil  rights 
of  all  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland, 
and  the  termination  of  all  political,  so- 
cial, economic,  and  religious  discrimi- 
nation. 

Third.  Implementation  of  the  reforms 
promised  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  since  1968.  including 
reforms  in  the  fields  of  law  enforcement, 
housing,  employment,  and  voting  rights. 

Fourth.  Dissolution  of  the  Parliament 
of  Northern  Ireland. 

Fifth.  Withdrawal  of  all  British  forces 
from  Northern  Ireland  and  the  institu- 
tion of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  under  local  control  acceptable  to 
all  parties. 

Sixth.  Convening  of  all  interested  par- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the 
unification  of  Ireland. 

Unless  actions  along  these  lines  are 


taken  soon,  yesterday's  tragic  events 
will  be  repeated,  and  all  those  who  chose 
to  avert  their  eyes,  and  consciences,  from 
what  is  going  on  in  Northern  Ireland 
will  share  the  blame. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  and  New 
York  Times  accounts  of  the  London- 
derry killings  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  31.  1972) 
Army  Raids  Ulster  Rally;  13  Shot  Dead 
Londonderry.  Northern  Ireland,  January 
30. — Thirteen  Irishmen  were  killed  today  as 
British  troops  stormed  Into  the  Catholic 
Bogside  ghetto  in  pursuit  of  demonstrators 
at  a  banned  protest  march. 

Sixteen  demonstrators,  including  two 
women,  were  wounded  and  about  50  were 
reported  arrested. 

Irish  civil  rights  leaders  accused  the  Brit- 
ish troops  of  mass  murder,  and  a  spokesman 
for  the  outlawed  Irish  Republican  Army  said 
British  soldiers  would  be  shot  In  reprisal  for 
the  victims  of  the  street  fighting. 

It  was  the  bloodiest  incident  involving 
British  troops  since  they  were  sent  to  North- 
ern Ireland  in  August.  1969,  to  try  to  restore 
order  between  warring  Protestants  and  Ro- 
man Catholics. 

An  army  statement  issued  tonight  said  the 
British  troops  had  opened  flre  only  at  iden- 
tified targets  and  only  after  more  than  200 
shots  had  been  fired  in  their  general  direc- 
tion. The  British  casualty  toll  was  one  soldier 
wounded,  according  to  the  army. 

Northern  Ireland  Prime  Minister  Brian 
Faulkner  blamed  the  IRA  and  the  organizers 
of  the  rally  for  the  shooting.  Public  demon- 
strations have  been  banned  In  Northern  Ire- 
land but  a  peaceful  one  was  held  yesterday 
despite  the  ban. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Ford,  commander  of 
British  land  forces  in  Northern  Ireland,  said 
those  who  died  as  his  men  stormed  into  the 
Bogside  "might  not  have  been  killed  by  our 
troops." 

In  a  television  Interview,  Ford  said  there 
was  "absolutely  no  doubt"  that  the  para- 
troopers opened  up  only  after  they  had  come 
under  flre. 

Controversy  over  who  started  shooting 
first  erupted  shortly  after  the  half-hour  gun- 
battle.  It  broke  out  near  the  William  Street 
Guildhall  Square  on  the  edge  of  London- 
derry's old  city  as  demonstrators  marched  to 
the  site  of  a  rally  where  Bernadette  Devlin, 
24-year-old  civil  rights  leader  and  member 
of  parliament  was  to  speak. 

The  army  said  between  15,000  and  20.000 
persons — "the  majority  perfectly  orderly"— 
had  gathered  for  the  rally.  Other  reports 
estimated  that  the  crowd  totalled  about 
3.000. 

The  demonstration  was  staged  to  protest 
Britain's  internment  without  trial  of  more 
than  700  security  suspects,  most  of  them 
suspected  members  of  the  IRA. 

The  army  said  paratroopers  moved  into 
the  crowd  to  snatch  youngsters  who  were 
hurling  rocks  and  bottles.  The  soldiers  came 
under  guerrilla  sniper  flre  from  a  high  apart- 
ment block,  officers  reported,  and  the  ex- 
changes began. 

"At  no  time  did  any  of  our  units  open 
fire  on  the  British  army  prior  to  the  army's 
opening  fire,"  countered  a  leader  of  the  Irish 
Republican  Army. 

"The  British  army  murdered  Innocent  civil- 
ians In  Derry  today."  he  added.  "We  leave 
the  world  to  Judge  who  are  the  real  ter- 
rorists." 

The  extremist  provisional  wing  of  the  IRA 
swore  to  avenge  the  deaths. 

Witnesses  said  most  victims  were  shot 
during  gunfire  near  the  scene  of  the  rally. 
In   Londonderry's   Roman   Catholic    Bogside 
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district — long  a  hotbed  of  Catholic  activism. 

Ivan  Cooper,  a  Londonderry  Social  Demo- 
cratic and  Labor  Party  member  of  the  North- 
ern Ireland  provincial  parliament  who  was 
among  those  to  come  under  flre  In  the  Bog- 
Bide  area,  declared:  "I  was  shot  at  even 
though  I  had  raised  a  white  flag  as  I  tried  to 
help  a  wounded  man. 

"I  could  see  Innocent  people  being  shot 
down,"  he  said.  "I  saw  the  shots  coming  from 
the  army." 

Another  eyewitness,  party  member  William 
O'Connell,  said  he  saw  a  detachment  of  three 
armored  personnel  carriers  drive  up  RossvlUe 
Street. 

"Paratroopers  Jvunped  out  and  started  to 
flre  at  the  people.  Including  people  lying  on 
the  ground.  It  was  completely  indiscrimi- 
nate,"  he  declared. 

"After  a  while  they  shouted  'Move  and 
you're  dead'  and  everybody  who  had  been 
running  away  when  the  paratroopers  arrived 
stopped  running,"  O'Connell  said. 

"Troops  told  the  people  to  come  towards 
them  and  arrested  them." 

Miss  Devlin  and  another  speaker  were 
standing  on  a  truck  being  used  as  a  speaker's 
platform  when  the  first  shots  rang  out. 

Civil  rights  leader  Flnbar  CKane  said 
Miss  Devlin  had  Just  picked  up  the  micro- 
phone and  started  to  speak  when  a  bvUlet 
struck  a  wall  opposite. 

"People  didn't  realize  what  It  was  at  first. 
But  more  shooting  followed  and  everybody 
hit  the  ground.  The  shooting  seemed  to  stop 
after  a  bit  and  everybody  got  up  on  all 
fours  and  started  to  crawl  away.  But  It 
started  again,"  O'Kane  said. 

"I've  never  seen  anything  like  it.  Every- 
body was  trying  to  crawl  away,  hitting  walls 
and  stumbling  .  .  ." 

Manchester  Guardian  correspondent  Simon 
Winchester  said  the  first  outbreak  of  violence 
occurred  after  crowds  going  to  the  rally  were 
blocked  by  barricades.  The  crowds  stoned 
the  British  troops  who  retaliated  with  tear 
gas  and  spray  from  a  water  cannon. 

The  struggle  continued  to  escalate  with 
troops  using  rubber  bullets. 

The  Guardian  correspondent  said  four  or 
five  British  armored  vehicles  raced  into  the 
area  and  troops  piled  out.  Some  made  ar- 
rests but  about  20  opened  flre  with  their 
rifles.  About  10  minutes  earlier,  he  said,  one 
shot  had  been  flred,  presumably  by  a  sniper, 
but  it  had  been  ignored. 

William  Cardinal  Conway,  Roman  Catholic 
primate  of  all  Ireland,  said  he  was  "deeply 
shocked  at  the  news  of  the  awful  slaughter 
in  Derry  this  afternoon." 

"An  Impartial  and  Independent  public  In- 
quiry is  immediately  called  for  and  I  have 
telegraphed  the  British  prime  minister  to 
this  efifect,"  Cardinal  Conway  said  In  a  state- 
ment. 

But  Miss  Devlin  charged  that  an  official  in- 
quiry would  only  come  up  with  a  whitewash. 
"This  Is  mass  murder  by  the  British  army," 
she  added. 

Catholics  charged  that  a  priest  was  arrested 
by  paratroops  as  he  gave  the  last  rites  to  a 
dying  man. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  31,  1972] 

Brttish  Soldiers  Kill  13  as  Rioting  Erupts 
IN  Ulster — Deaths  Come  as  Catholics 
Defy  Ban  on  Londonderry  March 

Belfast.  Northern  Ireland,  January  30. — 
At  least  13  persons  were  shot  dead  by  British 
troops  In  Londonderry  today  when  rioting 
broke  out  after  a  civil  rights  march  held  In 
defiance  of  a  Government  ban. 

It  was  the  worst  day  of  violence  since  the 
disorders  first  broke  out  In  Ulster  three  years 
ago.  and  It  brought  the  total  number  of  dead 
to  230.  Already  this  year  25  have  died. 

The  army  said  that  the  dead  were  snipers 
who  had  fired  at  troops  trying  to  break  up 
rock-throwing  mobs  with  nausea  gas  and 
rubber  bullets.  But  local  people  contended 


that    the    soldiers    had    panicked    and    flred 
wildly. 

IJl.A.  vows  VENGEANCE 

At  the  city  hospital  a  spokesman  said  that 
the  dead  men  were  all  In  their  twenties.  Fif- 
teen civilians  were  also  taken  to  the  hospital 
with  gunshot  wounds,  two  of  them  women. 
Three  soldiers  were  reported  Injured,  one 
with  gunshot  wounds. 

A  spokesman  for  the  militant  Provisional 
wing  of  the  Irish  Republican  Army  said  that 
all  guns  had  been  cleared  from  the  route  of 
the  march  and  that  no  shots  had  been  fired 
until  the  troops  opened  fire.  "The  deaths  will 
be  avenged,"  he  said. 

The  British  Army  chief  on  the  spot,  MaJ. 
Gen.  Robert  Ford,  maintained  that  the  sol- 
diers flred  only  at  snipers  and  grenade- 
throwers. 

A  member  of  the  Northern  Ireland  Parlia- 
ment, Ivan  Coojjer,  said  that  the  meeting 
had  Just  begun  and  Bernadette  Devlin,  the 
fiery  civil  rights  leader,  was  speaking  when 
the  shots  rang  out. 

"The  speakers  threw  themselves  to  the 
platform  and  I  shouted  for  people  to  keep 
down,"  he  said.  "I  could  see  the  army  sys- 
tematically picking  off  people  who  had  got 
up  to  run  away. 

"There  was  complete  panic  and  confusion," 
he  went  on.  "and  I  thought  the  best  thing 
I  could  do  was  to  tend  to  the  Injured  with 
a  friend.  I  was  carrying  a  white  pillowcase. 
We  were  both  flred  on  and  my  friend  was  hit 
on  the  side  of  the  face.  Many  of  those  who 
died  were  friends  of  mine,  people  I've  known 
all  my  life. 

"I  can  state  absolutely  positively  that  there 
were  no  snipers  whatsoever.  There  had  been 
stone-throwing,  which  had  been  taken  care 
of.  Sniper  flre  came  10  minutes  later  from 
local  terrorists. 

"The  British  Army  shot  down  unarmed 
people  and  I  hope  no  one  has  the  audacity 
to  stand  up  and  say  they  were  flrlng  at 
snipers.  They  murdered  Innocent  men." 

DEATHS  called  MURDER 

Another  local  member  of  Parliament,  John 
Hume,  said  that  the  soldiers  had  opened 
fire  indiscriminately  in  an  act  that  was 
"nothing  short  of  coldblooded  murder."  He 
said  that  the  city  was  numb  with  shock, 
revulsion  and  bitterness. 

The  March  began  quietly  In  a  city  hous- 
ing development  overlooking  the  historic  city 
of  50,000  where  the  Protestant  garrlslon  held 
out  successfully  against  the  Catholic  army 
of  James  II  In  1689  and  where  the  civil  rights 
movement  was  born  in  1968. 

About  15,000  demonstrators  from  all  parts 
of  Northern  Ireland  marched  on  the  city  cen- 
ter. When  their  way  was  blocked  by  an  army 
barricade  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  their 
destination,  the  organizers  diverted  the  pa- 
rade toward  a  meeting  point  In  the  Bogside, 
a  Roman  Catholic  area.  But  some  marchers 
wanted  a  confrontation  and  showered  stones 
and  later  nausea  gas  cartridges,  stolen  from 
the  British  Army,  on  the  soldiers. 

The  soldiers  replied  with  volley  after  volley 
of  gas  and  rubber  bullets  and  called  In  water 
cannon  to  spray  the  demonstrators  with  a 
purple  dye. 

The  Paratroop  Regiment,  especially  hated 
by  Roman  Catholics  for  their  methods,  then 
drove  armored  cars  through  the  rioters  and 
it  was  at  this  stage  that  rifle  flre  was  heard 
over  the  duller  thud  of  rubber  bullets. 

Civilians  were  shot  down  and  one  report 
said  that  a  priest  giving  the  last  rites  to  a 
dying  man  was  arrested  and  taken  away  for 
questioning. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  London- 
derry. Dr.  Neil  Farren,  sent  a  telegram  to 
Prime  Minister  Heath  demanding  a  public 
Inquiry.  William  Cardinal  Conway.  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate 
of  All  Ireland,  also  called  for  an  Independent 
and  Impartial  public  Inquiry.  "I  am  deeply 


shocked  at  the  news  of  the  awful  slaughter 
In  Derry  this  afternoon."  he  said. 

He  called  on  Catholics  to  maintain  their 
calm  and  dignity  in  the  face  of  "this  terrible 
news." 

In  Belfast.  Brian  Faulkner,  the  Ulster 
Prime  Minister,  Issued  a  statement  saying 
that  the  day's  events  "Illustrate  precisely 
why  It  was  found  necessary,  with  the  full 
support  of  the  government  at  Westminster, 
to  Impose  a  general  ban  on  all  processions 
throughout  Northern  Ireland."  He  said  that 
the  deaths  today  arose  from  "a  meaningless 
and  futile   terrorist   exercise." 

The  army  headquarters,  in  a  statement  late 
tonight  from  Lisburn.  near  Belfast,  said  that 
the  troops  had  come  under  nail-bomb  attack 
and  a  fusillade  of  from  50  to  80  rounds. 

"Flre  was  returned  at  seen  gunmen  and 
nail  bombers."  the  statement  continued. 
"Subsequently,  as  the  troops  deployed  to  get 
at  the  gunmen,  the  latter  continued  to  fire. 
In  all  a  total  of  well  over  200  rounds  was  flred 
Indiscriminately  In  the  general  direction  of 
the  soldiers." 

In  Londonderry.  Miss  Devlin,  who  Is  a 
member  of  the  British  Parliament,  described 
the  deaths  as  "mass  murder"  by  the  British 
Army.  "This  is  our  Sharpevllle,"  she  said, 
referring  to  the  massacre  of  72  black  demon- 
strators In  South  Africa  In  1960.  "We  will 
never  forget  it." 

She  said  the  soldiers  had  shot  at  a  peaceful 
meeting  and  declared  there  was  no  point  in 
calling  for  "whitewash"  Inquiries. 

"All  we  can  do  is  to  continue  the  struggle 
to  rid  ourselves  forever  of  this  savageri,-."  she 
said,  calling  for  a  general  strike  until  the 
British  Army  was  withdrawn.  Other  civil 
rights  leaders  have  called  for  a  day  of  mourn- 
ing in  Londonderry  tomorrow. 

In  Belfast  the  killings  are  seen  as  a  possible 
turning  point  in  the  Ulster  crisis.  Already 
there  is  speculation  In  political  circles  that 
If  the  Irish  Republican  Army  retaliates  the 
British  may  be  forced  to  take  over  respon- 
sibility for  security  from  the  Northern  Ire- 
land Gtovernment.  In  extreme  circumstances, 
the  government  here  might  have  to  be  sus- 
pended and  Ulster  ruled  directly  from 
London. 

Manv  have  predicted  a  clash  like  today's 
and  there  will  be  little  criticism  In  Protestant 
quarters  for  the  army's  action. 

A  clear  warning  was  issued  yesterday  that 
the  march  would  be  stopped  by  force  if 
necessary  and  it  was  on  this  assurance  that 
militant  Protestant  leaders  In  Londonderry 
called  off  a  counterdemonstratlon. 


SPACE  SHUTTLE  IS  WRONG 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Janesville  Gazette  argues  persuasively 
that  the  space  shuttle  is  wrong  at  the 
present  time,  and  should  be  voted  down. 
The  Gazette  admires  as  all  of  us  do,  the 
tremendous  achievements  in  space 
during  the  last  decade.  But  it  notes: 

That  success  has  gone  to  our  heads.  We  are 
a  bit  giddy.  While  we  do  not  have  the  funds. 
we  are  challenged  by  the  desire.  (1)  to  be 
flrst  again  with  the  "mostest"  In  space:  (2) 
to  gain  knowledge  of  what  Is  out  there:  and 
(3)  to  prove  to  the  world  that  we  are  still 
the  greatest  nation  on  earth,  regardless  of 
costs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Gazette  is  absolute- 
ly right.  We  simply  do  not  have  the  funds 
to  commit  ourselves  to  this  enormous  ex- 
penditure now.  At  a  minimum,  the  shut- 
tle will  cost  $5'i  billion  to  develop.  $90n 
million  for  additional  procurement.  $300 
million  for  construction  of  new  facilities, 
and  $3  billion  for  flight  operations.  And 
this  does  not  include  the  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars  of  additional  payload  that  will 
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be  needed  to  justify  the  shuttle's  devel- 
opment cost. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Space 
Shuttle  Is  Wrong"  from  the  Janesville 
Gazette  of  January  11,  1972,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Space  SHtrrrLE  Is  Wrong 
Plans  for  a  space  station,  which  TTnlted 
States  .spr.ce  S'jler.tlsts  envision  for  take-off 
la  1974  or  1975.  are  In  the  practicability  stage. 
And  President  Nixon  has  lent  the  tremendous 
weight  of  his  office  to  It. 

The  .space  art  has  progressed  to  the  point 
where  man  now  is  ready  to  put  on  the  draw- 
ing boards  the  designs  for  both  a  space  ship 
and  the  necessary  shuttle  rockets  which 
would  supply  that  orbital  plane. 

American  citizens,  accustomed  to  space 
rockets,  manned  landings  on  the  moon,  .space 
dockln;'s  with  a  mother  ship,  and  safe  re- 
turns to  earth,  can  hardly  ar^ue  with  the 
Imagined  realities  of  a  space  shuttle.  If  NASA 
ran  achieve  the  Impossible,  already  proved 
possible,  we  can  accept  the  probability  of 
such  a  project — given  the  people's  consent 
to  spend  what  may  perhaps  be  $10  billion 
or  $20  billion,  which  they  do  not  have. 

The  people  consented — rather,  their  repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  consented  without 
their  strong  opposition — to  the  spending  of 
billions  for  the  rocketry,  the  va.st  complex  of 
scientists  and  mechanics  at  Houston  and 
Cape  Ken'-,pdy.  The  flights  to  this  date  have 
been  unbelievably  successful  while  all  the 
world  stood  In  awe. 

That  success  has  gone  to  our  heads.  We  are 
a  bit  giddy.  While  we  do  not  have  the  funds, 
we  are  challenged  by  the  desire.  (1)  to  be  first 
asiain  with  the  "mostest"  In  space:  (2)  to 
gain  knowledge  rf  what  's  out  there;  and  (3) 
to  prove  to  the  world  that  we  are  still  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth,  regardless  of  costs. 

There  Is  nothing  new  in  pointing  to  the 
fact  that,  while  our  scientific  and  mechanical 
genius  is  "way  nut"  our  society  Is  retrogress- 
ing. We  are  sacrificing  man  to  matter. 

The  Janesville  Gazette  agrees  with  Sen. 
William  Proxmlre  In  calling  this  project  at 
this  time  a  monumental  distortion  of  btidg- 
etarv  priorities. 

There  are  two  simple  rea.sons:  fl)  Ameri- 
cans desperately  need  full  concentration 
iipon  the  human  Ills  of  their  society,  lest  It 
fall,  and  (2)  they  do  not  have  the  funds.  The 
costs  would  simnly  be  loaded  upon  the  al- 
readv  tremendotis  rational  debt,  with  all 
Its  billion  dollar  demand  for  the  Interest  rat 
hole. 

Tlie  White  House  declares  the  project  will 
cost  up  to  $6.5  billion  Just  to  develop.  Then 
additional  billions  would  be  needed  to  sup- 
port the  operation  of  the  shuttle  which  scien- 
tist Werner  von  Braun  said  would  fly  at  least 
every  14  days. 

Perhaps  this  project  should  be  put  to  ref- 
erendum. It  is  our  guess  that  the  American 
people  are  more  concerned  with  their  own 
troubles  at  home  than  with  sending  a  space 
car  back  and  forth  from  here  to  Station  X  or 
to  Mars. 


EXPANDING  THE  VOTING 
FRANCHISE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
surest  movpmonts  afoot  in  our  Nation  for 
quite  some  time  has  been  the  movement 
toward  a  broader  based  democracy.  De- 
spite this  expansion  of  the  rights  of  full 
citizenship,  however.  Americans  have  not 
measured  up  to  the  citizens  of  most  other 
Western  democracies  in  terms  of  partic- 
ipation at  election  time.  In  1968.  for  in- 
stance, more  Americans  of  voting  age 


failed  to  cast  ballots  than  voted  for 
either  of  the  major  candidates.  After- 
ward, Pollster  George  Gallup's  organiza- 
tion concluded,  following  a  survey,  that: 
It  was  not  lack  of  Interest  but  rather  the 
residency  and  other  registration  qualifica- 
tions that  proved  to  be  the  greatest  barrier 
to  wider  voter  participation  in  our  nation. 

Pending  before  the  Senate,  soon  to  be 
debated,  is  a  bill,  S.  2574,  sponsored  by 
my  colleague  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee)  ,  that  would  lower  this  barrier.  Sat- 
urday's Washington  Post  carried  an  edi- 
torial supporting  this  legislation.  The 
Post  agrees  that  the  expansion  of  de- 
mocracy is  a  compelling  need  in  our 
country  today  and  can  find  no  persuasive 
reason  why  a  vote  should  be  cast  against 
this  ingenious  bill  which  the  Post  feels 
"would  probably  do  as  much  to  expand 
the  franchise  in  this  country  as  anything 
since  the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
of  January  29  entitled  "Enlarging  De- 
mocracy" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Enlarging  Democracy 

Senator  Gale  McGee's  Interesting  and  In- 
genious bUl  to  lower  the  barriers  to  voting 
In  the  United  States  by  providing  for  voter 
registration  through  the  malls  is  due  to  come 
to  the  Senate  floor  for  a  vote  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Fourteen  senators  have  Joined  Senator 
McGee  in  sponsorship  of  the  bill,  five  of 
whom,  It  happens,  are  announced  aspirants 
for  the  Democratic  Party's  presidential  noml- 
iiatlon.  The  bill  would  probably  do  as  much 
to  expand  the  franchise  In  this  country  as 
anything  since  the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax. 
George  Gallop  observed,  after  a  study  of  the 
voting  patterns  In  the  1968  presidential  elec- 
tion that  "it  was  not  a  lack  of  Interest  but 
rather  the  residency  and  other  registration 
qualifications  that  proved  to  be  the  greatest 
barrier  to  wider  voter  participation  in  our 
nation." 

A  variety  of  circumstances,  apart  from 
apathy,  may  operate  to  keep  eligible  voters 
from  casting  their  ballots  at  the  polls.  Sick- 
ness, Inclement  weather,  absence  from  home, 
work  obligations,  family  needs  may  make  It 
awkward  or  Impossible  to  get  to  the  polling 
place  on  Election  Day.  The  hazards  are  at 
least  doubled  by  the  reqiUrement  In  nearly 
every  state  that  a  voter  must  personally  ap- 
pear for  registration  at  some  appointed  time 
and  some  prescribed  place  In  advance  of  Elec- 
tion Day  In  order  to  become  eligible  to  vote. 
A  lot  of  states  make  registration  quite 
troublesome  for  citizens  who  live  In  ruTaX 
areas  at  some  distance  from  the  nearest 
cr>urthou.=e  and  for  citizens  whose  Jobs  make 
It  dlfflcuU  to  get  to  registration  places  at 
times  when  registrars  are  ready  to  register 
them.  The  result  Is  that  the  registration  re- 
quirement cuts  heavily  into  exercise  of  the 
votmg  franchise.  Nine  out  of  ten  registered 
Americans  go  to  the  polls  and  vote.  But  only 
six  out  of  ten  voting  age  Americans  actually 
cast  ballots.  By  contrast,  three-fourths  of 
those  old  enough  to  vote  In  Canada  do  so; 
and  the  figure  runs  to  80  per  cent  In  England, 
85  per  cent  In  Germany. 

The  McGee  bill  would  simplify  the  process 
by  providing  for  a  system  of  postcard  regis- 
tration throughout  the  country  to  be  run  by 
the  states  with  some  assistance  from  a  Na- 
tional Voter  Registration  Administration  to 
be  established  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
The  Postal  Service  would  deliver  postcard 
registration  forms  to  every  household,  ena- 
bling citizens  to  register  for  voting,  at  least 
In  federal  elections,  by  mailing  these  cards  to 
their  local  election  ofRclals.  Questionable  reg- 


istration forms  could  be  checked  just  about 
as  effectively  as  questionable  registrants  ap- 
pearing In  person.  In  Texas,  where  a  similar 
system  has  been  in  effect  for  a  number  of 
years,  there  has  been  no  perceptible  Increase 
in  fraud. 

The  answer  to  the  question  Why  In  relation 
to  this  bill  finds  an  easy  answer.  In  1968, 
some  47  million  adult  Americans  did  not  par- 
ticipate In  the  national  election — more  than 
the  number  who  actually  cast  ballots  for  any 
single  presidential  candidate.  We  do  not  see 
any  persuasive  answer  to  the  question  Why 
not.  The  expansion  of  democracy  In  America 
is  now  a  compelling  national  need. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  CARL 
HAYDEN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Carl 
Hayden's  death  saddens  us  all;  however, 
it  is  with  fond  admiration  that  I  reflect 
upon  the  years  in  which  I  knew  him  and 
served  with  him  in  the  Senate. 

We  who  served  with  him  remember 
him  as  the  real  "dean"  of  the  Senate. 
When  he  retired  in  1969  he  had  served  as 
the  chaii-man  of  the  important  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  the  last 
14  5'ears  of  his  tenure,  and  had  served  as 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
for  the  last  12  years. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  speak  of  public 
service  we  will  always  remember  the 
name  Carl  Hayden.  He  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  city  council  of  Tempe  in  the 
Arizona  Territory  until  he  was  elected  as 
treasurer  and  later  as  slieriff  of  Maricopa 
County.  When  Arizona  became  a  State  on 
Febi-uary  14,  1912,  Carl  Hayden  was 
elected  as  its  Congressman  at  Large.  He 
served  in  that  capacity  until  1926  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
served  until  his  retirement  in  1969. 

Mr.  President,  during  Carl  Hayden's 
service  in  Congress,  Arizona  progressed 
from  a  Territory  to  a  State — from  a 
population  of  only  200,000  to  one  of  over 
1.75  million  today.  Much  of  the  progress 
of  Arizona  can  be  attributed  solely  to  the 
work  and  diligence  of  Carl  Hayden.  He 
labored  continuously  for  projects  of  vari- 
ous types  which  would  benefit  his  State. 
His  labors  were  successful  as  can  be  evi- 
denced by  the  project  for  which  he  prob- 
ably worked  the  hardest — the  central 
Arizona  water  project  which  he  saw 
signed  into  law  in  1968.  It  is  fitting  that 
the  two  Senators  from  Arizona,  Senator 
GoLDWATER  and  Senator  Fannin,  have 
proposed  this  project  be  renamed  the 
Carl  Hayden  project. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  knew 
Carl  Hayden  were  indeed  privileged.  We 
were  fortunate  to  have  been  associated 
with  a  man  of  great  ability,  whose  great- 
ness was  also  evidenced  by  his  compassion 
for  mankind.  The  passing  of  this  distin- 
guished public  servant  gives  us  a  feeling 
of  sorrow,  but  we,  as  well  as  his  family, 
can  be  proud  of  his  service  and  his  many 
contributions  to  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
January  27,  1972,  edition  of  the  News 
concerning  Senator  Carl  Hayden  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
al was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Carl  Hatden,  D-Asiz. 
It  is  possible  that  until  his  obituary  no- 
tices  appeared    in    yesterday's   papers,   Carl 
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Hayden  was  only  barely  known  outside  Ari- 
zona. Washington,  and  some  of  the  more 
senior  political  circles. 

Mr.  Hayden's  best-known  distinction  was 
his  long  tenure  In  Congress,  15  years  In  the 
House  and  41  years  In  the  Senate,  56  all 
told.  His  longevity  Is  a  record,  both  in  total 
and  In  the  Senate. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Hayden  told  Richard 
Starnes,  Scrlpps-Howard  Washington  writ- 
er, about  making  his  first  speech  In  the 
House — In  1912.  When  he  sat  down  an  elder- 
ly fellow  member  told  him:  "There  are  two 
kinds  of  congressmen,  show  horses  and  work 
horses.  If  you  want  to  get  your  name  In  the 
newspapers,  be  a  show  horse.  But  if  you 
want  to  gain  the  respect  of  your  colleagues, 
keep  quiet,  be  a  workhorse,  and  speak  only 
when  you  have  the  facts." 

Mr.  Hayden  elected  to  be  a  workhorse.  He 
Indulged  himself  utterly  In  the  business  of 
Congress,   and  only  rarely  made  a  speech. 

He  overstayed  his  time  in  the  Senate; 
falling  health  and  age  had  Impaired  his 
abilities.  But  when  he  retired  In  1968  at 
age  90  everybody  In  Congress  knew  that  this 
was  the  end  of  a  career  which  had  been 
marked  by  great  power,  nimble  political 
footwork,  decades  of  high  respect  and  a  con- 
stituent popularity  hardly  excelled  by  any. 

Mr.  Hayden  had  been  a  territorial  sheriff 
In  Arizona  when  the  state  was  admitted 
to  the  union.  He  was  the  state's  first  con- 
gressman, and  over  the  years  he  seldom  had 
to  campaign  for  re-election.  No  opposition 
could  touch  him.  In  the  Senate,  his  long 
chairmanship  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee gave  him  enormous  Influence,  which 
he  used  with  tact  and  effectiveness.  As  a 
champion  of  government  irrigation  and  rec- 
lamation projects  in  the  West.  Mr.  Hayden, 
as  an  associate  once  said,  "probably  brought 
water  to  more  desert  land  than  any  man 
since  Moses." 

And  all  the  while,  he  stuck  to  the  work- 
horss  pattern,  never,  never  permitting  him- 
self to  resemble  a  show  horse.  In  that  sense 
alone,  the  present  Congress  could  use  sev- 
eral dozens  like  bim.. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN 
JEOPARDY 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  our  Found- 
ing Fathers,  in  their  extraordinary  wis- 
dom, patterned  this  country  on  a  model 
of  federalism.  Dififerent  levels  of  govern- 
ment were  set  up  to  handle  dififerent 
types  of  problems.  It  was  to  be  a  sys- 
tem where  each  step — local.  State,  and 
Federal — would  work  in  harmony,  nei- 
ther one  of  which  should  take  a  pre- 
ponderant position  in  the  affairs  of  its 
citizens.  The  reasoning  behind  this 
unique  concept  was  that  government 
functioned  best  when  under  the  close 
and  watchful  eyes  of  its  citizenry. 

But  now,  Mr.  President,  the  very  sur- 
vival of  this  grassroots  democracy  is  be- 
ing threatened.  Good  Federal  Govern- 
ment requires  a  strong,  viable  local  gov- 
ernment, able  to  cope  with  their  own 
problems  in  their  own  way.  But  as  these 
problems  increase,  the  ability  of  localized 
government  to  efifectively  deal  with  them 
decreases  at  an  alarming  rate.  These 
agencies  are  left  with  growing  difficul- 
ties that  they  have  neither  the  responsi- 
bility nor  the  authority  to  correct  them- 
selves. 

One  man  who  knows  of  this  in  an 
acute  fashion  is  James  P.  Gieason.  the 
able  county  executive  of  Montgomery 
County,  Md.  Mr.  Gieason  outlined  the 
problems  of  local  government  recently  in 
a  keynote  address  to  the  annual  winter 


meeting  of  the  Maryland  Association  of 
Counties,  meeting  in  Easton,  Md.,  on 
January  20,  1972.  In  his  remarks,  the 
county  executive  spoke  of  our  present 
system,  which  allocates  problems  to  the 
local  government,  powers  to  the  States, 
and  money  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Hence,  the  localities  have  been  incapable 
of  effectuating  positive  change  in  their 
areas,  because  they  have  not  been  given 
the  means  necessary  to  respond. 

The  hallmark  of  a  vital  governmental 
system  is  meaningful  citizen  participa- 
tion, but  this  involvement  is  being  great- 
ly hindered  by  the  removal  of  responsi- 
bility to  higher  and  higher  levels.  For 
example,  Mr.  Gieason  points  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  grant-in-aid  programs.  In  the 
last  10  years  the  nimiber  of  programs  in- 
creased over  three  times  while  expendi- 
tiu'es,  now  at  $38  billion,  show  an  up- 
ward jimip  of  475  percent.  Yet,  regret- 
fully, the  results  in  too  many  cases  have 
not  met  the  expectations.  Goals  have  not 
been  reached,  and  Mr.  Gieason  offers 
some  compelling  reasons  for  these 
failures. 

Local  government  has  an  innate  gov- 
ernmental advantage  in  its  closeness  to 
people,  but  this  proximity  goes  to  waste 
if  needed  authority  and  responsibility  are 
not  granted.  I  believe,  as  County  Execu- 
tive Gieason  does,  that  local  government 
can  and  will  work  if  given  the  chance. 
Only  through  effective  utilization  of  gov- 
ernments closest  to  the  people  can  we 
realize  the  full  potential  of  public  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress by  County  Executive  Gieason  be- 
fore the  Maryland  Association  of  Coun- 
ties be  printed  in  the  Record,  so  that 
my  colleagues  might  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  read  of  these  positive  proposals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Future  Shock — Local  Government  in 

Jeopardy 

(By  James  P.  Gieason) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Judge  Sweeney,  Mayor  I>urdy, 
distinguished  ladies  and  gentlemen  .  .  . 

As  elected  representatives  of  local  govern- 
ment, I  want  to  discuss  with  you  today  the 
critical  state  of  Jeopardy  which  confronts 
the  resldeiits  of  our  23  counties  and  the  City 
of  Baltimore.  The  great  issue  at  stake  here — 
not  only  in  Maryland,  but  throughout  the 
country  at-large — is  the  sun-ival  of  grass- 
roots democracy. 

Two  yeai-s  ago.  Mr.  Alvln  Toffler  wrote  the 
bestselling  work  Future  Shock,  in  which  he 
analyzed  the  effects  of  change  on  modern 
society.  Om  of  Mr.  Toffler's  major  thesis  Is 
that  changes  alTecting  our  citizens  are  grow- 
ing at  such  a  rapid  rate  and  that  govern- 
mental responsiveness  to  such  changes  is  so 
limited  that  we  are  "In  a  churning,  goal- 
cluttered  environment,  staggering  future 
shocked  from  crisis  to  crisis  .  ,  ." 

Government's  only  response  to  the  new 
problems  of  modern  society  has  been  to  ex- 
pand and  spend.  During  the  decade  Just 
concluded,  total  governmental  expenditures 
have  Increased  130%  while  the  population 
has  Increased  only  13.5%. 

The  people  have  responded  by  demon- 
strating a  growing  distrust  of  their  govern- 
ment leaders  as  evidenced  by  recent  national 
public  opinion  surveys. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  recently  sur- 
veyed citizen  opinion  on  taxes  aiid  services 
In  ten  cities  throughout  the  United  States. 
In  Baltimore  the  results  revealed  a  con- 
sensus among  its  citizens  that  taxes  were  too 


high  and  services  were  too  low.  This  crista 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  which  most  of  us  at  this  conference 
are  a  part.  From  my  vantage  point  as  the 
Chief  Executive  of  one  of  our  larger  counties, 
I  view  this  crisis  as  one  which  allocates  prob- 
lems to  local  govermnent,  power  to  the 
states,  and  money  to  the  federal  government. 
It  Is  against  this  background  that  I  sp>ea]c 
to  you  today. 

Let  tis  review  briefly  the  case  for  coiuity 
government.  Two  hundred  years  ago.  Thomas 
Jefferson  said,  "Our  country  is  too  large  to 
have  aU  Its  affairs  directed  by  a  single  gov- 
ernment. Public  servants  at  such  a  distance 
and  from  under  the  eye  of  their  constituents 
must  ...  be  unable  to  administer  all  the 
details  necessary  for  the  good  government 
of  the  citizens  . . ." 

Proximity  Is  the  great  advantage  of  local 
government,  but  this  proximity  is  meaning- 
less if  local  government  Is  not  given  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  It  needs  to  serve 
its  citizens  effectively. 

Tlie  nationwide  erosion  in  the  authority  of 
local  government  has  produced  a  situation  In 
which  the  indl\idual  citizen  finds  himself 
paying  more  and  more  In  taxes  each  year  only 
to  receive  less  and  less  back  In  real  service. 

Service  Is  the  primary  product  of  govern- 
ment In  a  democratic  society.  Government  at 
all  levels  exists  to  deliver  services.  Over  the 
years,  the  range  of  services  which  govern- 
ment has  been  called  upon  to  provide  has 
grown  enormously,  but  government's  prin- 
cipal function  stui  remains  the  delivery  of 
those  services  demanded  by  the  people. 

In  a  free  society,  however,  service  must 
never  be  Imposed  upon  the  citizen  without 
his  consent  or  participation.  But,  as  the  re- 
sponsibility for  delivery  of  government  serv- 
ices is  removed  to  higher  and  higher  levels, 
the  opportunities  for  meaningful  citizen  par- 
ticipation are  correspondingly  reduced. 

As  the  opportunities  for  citizen  involve- 
ment In  the  design  and  administration  of 
programs  Intended  to  serve  him  are  reduced, 
his  apathy  is  increased  and  his  confidence  is 
decreased. 

Local  government,  on  the  other  hand,  Is 
by  Its  very  nature  more  visible,  more  ac- 
countable and,  when  given  the  chance,  more 
responsive  than  either  state  or  federal. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  average  citizen 
should  care  about  the  future  of  local  govern- 
ment. Its  future  Is  his  future. 

The  trend  of  federal  programs  In  aresis 
which  traditionally  have  been  the  provmce  of 
local  Jurisdictions  has  shown,  as  you  are 
probably  aware,  a  marked  acceleration  In  the 
past  decade.  During  that  time,  a  vast  assort- 
ment of  federal  programs  have  reached  down 
to  the  local  level  where  they  have  frequently 
usurped  the  authority  and  initiative  of  local 
authorities. 

I  am  not  here  to  question  the  motives  be- 
hind the  programs  or  the  sincerity  of  the  men 
who  design  and  administer  them.  I  would 
point  out,  however,  that  Increased  federal  in- 
volvement In  what  were  once  areas  of  ex- 
clusively local  concern  has  not  been  good  for 
local  government.  This,  In  turn,  has  not  been 
good  for  our  citizens. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples  which  Illustrate 
how  the  growth  of  federal  influenre  on  otir 
localities  can  affect  the  quality  of  govern- 
ment service  available  to  our  citizens. 

Many  of  you  have  probably  had  first  hand 
experience  with  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  comprehensive 
planning  grants.  HUD's  requirements  for 
comprehensive  planning  are  contained  in  a 
thick  handbook  which  must  be  followed 
carefully  in  order  to  qualify  for  federal  aid. 
Specifically,  each  locality  must  prepare  an 
overall  program  design  outlining  all  plan- 
ning projjcts  it  expects  to  undertake  for 
a  period  of  three  years.  This  mvist  he  done 
rcgardle3.s  of  the  source  of  the  funds.  Even 
after  all  this  work  Is  completed,  the  applica- 
tion must  then  go  to  the  State  where  prior- 
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Ities  are  set— often  In  contradiction  to  the 
priorities  set  by  the  local  governments.  In 
Montgomery  County  we  are  still  waiting  for 
approval  of  a  planning  application  which  was 
prepared  and  submitted  18  months  ago.  Thus 
the  needs  of  the  people  go  unmet,  having 
fallen  victim  to  government  bureaucracy. 

The  Onmibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  Is  another  example  of  a  federal 
program  which  dilutes  the  abilltv  of  local 
governments  to  respond  effectively  to  the  law 
enforcement  needs  of  the  residents.  Here 
again  the  federal  government  requires  a  state 
compreher^slve  plan,  thus  giving  the  states 
the  ultimate  authority  in  determining  what 
programs  will  be  financed  at  the  local  level. 

I  could  catalog  a  long  list  of  programs 
where  the  federal  government  has  used  Its 
financial  power  to  bring  about  state  and 
regional  control  over  the  affairs  of  local  eov- 
eriiment. 

Comprehensive  health  planning,  environ- 
mental programs,  the  Cooperative  Area  Man- 
power Planning  System  and  OEO  programs 
all  require  the  establishment  of  area  wide 
or  regional  bodies,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
impose  ai;  additional  level  of  decision  mak- 
ing power  over  local  governments. 

In  the  same  way.  the  federal  "point  evalu- 
ation system"  for  water,  sewer  and  open- 
space  grants  frequently  makes  it  difficult  for 
local  jurisdictions  to  effectively  serve  the 
needs  of  their  citizens  as  they  see  it  and  still 
score  high  enough  to  qualify  for  federal  aid. 
Local  control  is  thus  effectively  removed  and 
local  government's  authority  is  seriously  un- 
dercut. 

To  provide  you  with  some  scale  of  the  fed- 
eral efforts  in  local  matters.  I  cite  the  record 
that  ten  years  ago.  there  were  160  grant-in- 
aid  programs  with  appropriations  of  8  billion 
do  lars.  Today,  there  are  530  such  programs 
with  a  price  tag  of  38  billion  dollars  of  fed- 
eral money. 

The  goals  of  these  programs  are  laudable 
Unfortunately,  based  on  past  performance, 
there  Is  no  reason  to  conclude  they  will  work 
satisfactorily  now.  In  the  light  of  federal 
accomplishments  we  can  only  conclude  that 
our  health  problems  will  be  greater  a  decade 
I^T.t"'^-  '''■""^  ^"  continue  to  increase 
a^n  im  ^"^'^'"^  »nd  correctional  systems 
will  still  be  unable  to  contend  with  the  in- 
creasing demands  placed  upon  them.  In  spite 
of  the  well-lntentloned  programs  to  promote 
comprehensive  planning,  we  will  still  see  ur- 
ban sprawl,  damage  to  the  environment,  and 
horrendous  transportation  problems 

Why  is  this  so?  Why  hasn't  the  federal  so- 

"Vh^.T^"""!*^'  ^^  ^'^y  ^^'^'^  't?  The  reason 
u  that  the  decisions  are  being  made  and  the 
programs  controlled  at  the  wrong  level  of 
government.  '* 

In  Maryland  as  in  many  states,  the  in- 
creased  Involvement  of  the  federal  govern- 
^r.nir  '°^!.^  P'-og'-ams  has  been  matched  bv 
mln^  W^t^  involvement  of  state  govern- 
h^T>:  ^^  programs  were  not  taken  over 
by  the  federal  establishment  were,  in  manv 
thfsiatef"  °^^'  "^  complicated  further  by 

According  to  expert  opinion,  one  of  the 

rtituH^n  '^^"f  '*""  '^^  proposed  new  Con- 
stitution recently  went  down  to  defeat  was 
the  fear  of  many  persons  that  regional  Gov- 
ernment. Which  could  have  been  createdC- 
stroviJf  P'"°P°^d  changes,  would  have  de- 
stroyed  local   government.   I   wonder   today 

h/-  h«  *'^^  'if'^*  '^^  proposed  Constitution 
ha:>  bee  1  dead  and  buried,  how  many  neoDle 
realize  that  local  government  Is  poss^^  S^! 

if ^tAi'.r^^**  ^"^"^^  '^*  ^^"-^  government 
s  taking  over  or  trying  to  take  over  many 
local  government  activities.  We  are  experi- 
encing transfers  and  proposed  transfere  of 
governmental  programs  from  the  counties 
and  Baltimore  City  to  the  State  of  Maryland 
With  unprecedented  magnitude.  These  trans- 
fers usually  have  been  cloaked  behind  the 
trappings  of  "Blue  Ribbon"  study  commla- 
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slons.  Governor's  "Task  Forces,"  Improved 
economies  and  efficiencies,  uniform  programs 
or  Interim  measure.  But  as  Al  Smith  used  to 
say,  "No  matter  how  thin  you  slice  it.  It's  still 
baloney." 
Here  Is  the  recent  record : 

1.  In  1971.  the  General  Assembly  enacted 
legislation  for  the  state  to  assume  the  full 
cost  and.  as  we  are  seeing,  a  great  deal  of  con- 
trol, for  school  construction.  Proposals  are 
now  constantly  being  made  for  the  state  to 
assume  the  total  funding  for  education 
Those  urging  this  program  always  talk  of 
preserving  local  control  but  this  we  know 
from  past  experience  will  not  be  the  case  If 
the  state  furnishes  the  funds. 

2.  A  state  takeover  of  health  programs  Is 
proceeding  on  many  fronts. 

3.  In  the  water,  sewer  and  solid  waste  areas 
every  county  has  been  mandated  by  the 
state  to  produce  a  county  water  and  sewer 
master  plan.  Such  plans  and  any  amend- 
ments to  them  are  subject  to  approval  by  the 
State  Health  Department.  Each  county  is 
required  to  produce  a  solid  waste  master  plan 
by  1974.  Such  plans  also  must  receive  ap- 
proval by  the  State  Health  Department.  In 
addition,  the  Maryland  Environmental  Serv- 
ice has  been  authorized  to  create  service 
regions  and  districts  outside  of  county 
boundaries  to  provide  state-wide  treatment 
and  disposal  service. 

4.  In  the  area  of  parks  and  recreation  the 
state  invaded  the  traditional  sources  of  reve- 
nue for  local  government— a  property  trans- 
fer tax— to  move  into  the  field  of  park  acqui- 
sition. This  so-called  open  space  pro-am 
from  which  the  state  has  collected  $28  mil- 
lion dollars  for  parkland  acquisition  has  re- 
sulted in  an  expenditure  back  to  the  coun- 
ties of  only  $3yj  million  dollars 

»„^»,  ^"^  *!J^  ^°"s"^S  ^ea.  the  state  Is  now 
authorized  to  enforce  a  stat€-wlde  certifica- 
tion and  inspection  system  for  industrialized 
housing  and  mobile  homes.  It  has  authorized 
the  development  of  a  statewide  plumbing 
""a^  /o"-  enforcement  In  local  Jurisdictions 

6.  In  the  field  of  taxation,  the  state  has 
refused  to  grant  any  tax  flexibility  to  local 
Jurisdictions  and  recently  removed  the  au- 
thority of  county  governments  to  impose  cer- 
tain sales  taxes. 

7.  The  Judiciary  functions  which  were  al- 
most entirely  locally  administered  and  con- 
trolled, appear  destined  for  complete  state 
funding  and  control  in  this  decade. 

8.  In  the  area  of  land  use  planning  and 
zoning,  we  already  have  Imposed  a  state  con- 
trol over  sediment  and  erosion  control  pro- 
grarns.  and  the  State  Planning  Department 
has  been  discussing  land  use  developments  In 
an  organizational  framework  which  will 
make  major  modifications  traditionally  lo- 
cal  zoning  concepts. 

9.  In  the  area  of  property  assessments,  the 
Governor  has  been  pressing  to  have  trans- 
ferred to  the  state  the  entire  administration 
of  the  assessment  program. 

The  above  record  could  cover  many  other 
areas  of  activities  which  have  traditionally 
been  matters  of  local  Jurisdiction  and  re- 
sponslbUity.  It  does,  however,  illustrate  the 
trend  of  the  state  toward  reducing  local  gov- 
ernments to  collectors  of  trash  and  patchers 
of  potholes  and  effectively  diluting  the  voice 
of  citizens  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
mental programs.  If  the  role  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment—such as  It  has  been  in  the  fields  of 
penal  detention.  Juvenile  services,  mental 
health,  hospital  care,  and  others— had  given 
any  evidence  of  responsiveness  to  citizen  con- 
cern and  input,  perhaps  we  would  not  be  so 
frustrated  by  the  above  developments. 

The  problem  essentially  Is  that  the  state 
refuses  to  recognize  that  not  all  administra- 
tive expertise  and  wisdom  resides  In  An- 
napolis; not  aU  local  programs  are  improved 
by  unification  and  standardization;  and  all 
policy  should  not  be  made  by  the  Governor 
or  the  General  Assembly. 
Why  have  state  and  federal  govemmenta 
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failed  to  recognize  the  problem  of  diminished 
citizen  Interest  and  why  do  they  instead  in- 
sist  on  assuming  more  and  more  of  the  re- 
sponslbllltles  of  local  government? 

It  must  be  recognized  that  after  World 
War  II.  local  government  (and  In  many  cases 
state  government)  was  not  equipped  to  deal* 
with  the  rapid  growth  and  changes  It  faced 
It  lacked  the  power;  it  lacked  the  money' 
This  was  a  new  era  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment stepped  Into  the  vacuum.  The  federal 
assumption  of  many  of  the  problems  faced  by 
local  and  state  government  in  this  period  of 
accelerating  growth  and  change  was  helpful 

However,  as  Is  often  the  case,  we  got  too 
much  of  a  good  thing  and  grew  to  depend  too 
heavily  on  federal  help  to  do  everything  for 
us.  We  in  local  government  neglected  to  take 
the  Initiative  ourselves  In  areas  where  we 
could. 

Now  we  have  the  means  to  deal  with  our 
problems.  But  the  dllenuna  today  Is  that  the 
federal  and  state  governments  do  not  under- 
stand what  local  government  can  do  and  why 
It  often  can  do  it  better.  They  assume.  I 
think,  that  local  government  Is  Incapable  of 
handling  the  serious  problems  it  faces,  and 
In  making  this  assumption  they  Ignore  some- 
thing of  which  we  In  Maryland  should  be 
well  aware. 

Local  government  on  the  county  level  can 
work  and  work  well  if  it  Is  orUy  given  the 
chance. 

The  urban  counties  of  Maryland  are  prime 
examples,  but  unfortunately  our  own  state 
government  often  falls  to  recognize  the  great 
potential  sitting  on  Its  very  doorstep. 

Priceless  opportunities  are  being  missed 
because  the  state  government  Is  not  tapping 
the  potential  of  its  urban  county  govern- 
ments. 

We  badly  need  responsible  local  govern- 
ment not  only  to  deal  with  the  problems 
which  have  traditionally  been  the  province 
of  local  Jurisdictions,  but  also  as  conduits 
to  channel  state  and  federal  service  to  the 
citizens.  In  bypassing  the  counties  in  a  state 
where  the  potential  for  responsive  and  effec- 
tive county  government  exists,  the  state  and 
federal  authorities  risk  a  further  separation 
of  the  citizen  from  the  focus  of  authority 
for  programs  which  affect  his  life  and  a  cor- 
responding decrease  in  his  confidence  in  gov- 
ernment as  a  whole. 

Maryland  is  blessed  with  counties  which, 
in  most  cases,  are  natural  regions.  These 
counties  are  free,  for  the  most  part,  of  com- 
plicated internal  subdivisions.  Our  urban 
counties  possess  some  of  the  most  progres- 
sive forms  of  county  government  In  the 
country. 

Maryland,  however,  has  not  awakened  to 
Its  good  fortune  and  has  not  taken  advantage 
of  a  situation  many  other  states  would  Justi- 
fiably envy. 

For  Montgomery  County  the  result  has 
been  a  decline  in  the  quality  of  service  In 
many  areas  which  the  county  Itself  believes 
it  should  provide.  But  even  for  counties 
where  state  takeover  of  school  construction, 
courts,  public  defender  systems,  and  other 
programs,  may  mean  a  momentary  Im- 
provement in  service,  the  removal  of  citizen 
participation  and  local  responsibility  poses 
a  serious  threat. 

Montgomery  and  the  other  urban  counties 
have  had  their  "future  shock."  For  us.  the 
future  is  now.  But  the  rest  of  our  counties 
will  also  face  a  very  real  shock  If  they  are 
stripped  of  the  means  to  confront  and  deal 
with  their  destiny  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

"We  all  share  the  risk  of  being  overwhelmed 
by  growth,  a  risk  made  greater  by  the  ero- 
sion of  our  right  to  local  government.  The 
as  yet  undeveloped  counties,  however,  are  In 
the  greatest  danger  because,  for  the  most 
part,  they  have  not  yet  felt  the  shock  of 
growth.  Those  of  you  who  represent  coun- 
ties which  have  not  yet  had  to  cope  with 
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rapid  growth  and  urbanization  should  note 
that  the  problems  faced  in  local  government 
m  Montgomery  County  today  will  face  you 
tomorrow. 

If  the  trend  I  have  discussed  this  morning 
continues  gentlemen.  County  Executives. 
County  Councilman  and  other  elected  and 
appointed  officials  of  local  government  In 
Maryland  and  throughout  the  nation  will 
sooii  find  themselves  with  meaningless  Jobs. 

We  face  the  very  real  prospect  of  becom- 
ing little  more  than  ceremonial  ribbon  cut- 
ters for  state  and  federal  projects,  ribbon 
cutters  who  will  neither  conceive  nor  Imple- 
ment nor  administer  the  programs  our  citi- 
zens deserve  In  a  new  decade.  Such  a  situ- 
ation will  certainly  not  be  In  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  those  we  are  sworn  to  serve  and  It  Is 
our  responsibility  today  to  see  that  It  does 
not  come  to  pass. 

I  have  attempted  to  outline  some  of  the 
major  problems  confronting  county  govern- 
ment and  the  citizens  of  our  respective  com- 
munities. The  time  Is  late  for  appropriate 
governmental  reform.  I  submit  tor  your  con- 
sideration two  specific  recommendations. 
First,  the  General  Assembly  approved  a 
Commission  established  by  the  Legislative 
Council  to  make  an  In-depth  study  of  the 
functions  of  government  that  should  be  per- 
formed by  the  state  government  and  those 
that  should  be  performed  by  local  govern- 
ment. The  Commission  was  also  directed  to 
review  and  recommend  the  fiscal  resources 
required  to  support  these  functions.  The  As- 
sembly approved  and  called  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  this  Commission  over  seven 
months  ago.  I  would  urge  that  this  Associa- 
tion Insist  on  the  activation  of  this  Commis- 
sion, which  was  supposed  to  report  Its  find- 
ings to  the  General  Assembly  by  January  1, 
1972- — three  weeks  ago. 

Second.  I  would  urge  you  to  resist  any  fur- 
ther erosion  of  local  government  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  citizens  of  our  country  and  Maryland 
badly  need  effective  and  responsible  local 
government  and  local  government  needs  our 
best  efforts  If  grassroots  democracy  Is  to 
survive. 

Thank  you. 


VIEWS  OP  JUSTICE  FELIX  PRANK- 
FXJRTER  ON  THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  many  years 
ago  the  late  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter 
wrote  to  the  New  Republic  magazine 
which  I  feel  expresses  a  great  deal  of 
truth  about  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment that  will  soon  be  considered  by  the 
Senate.  Justice  Frankfurter  certainly 
expresses  my  feelings  in  his  letter  when 
he  states  that  he  "cares  as  deeply  as  a 
man  can  care  for  the  elimination  of  un- 
justifiable differentiations  in  law  between 
men  and  women."  but  Justice  Frank- 
furter goes  on  to  criticize  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  equal  rights  for  women 
advocates  to  remove  all  differences  in  the 
law  in  the  treatment  of  women  and  men. 
Justice  Frankfurter  concludes  his  letter 
by  stating  that — 

The  Woman's  Party  cannot  amend  nature. 
But  It  can  add  considerably  to  the  burdens 
already  weighing  too  heavily  upon  the  backs 
of  women,  the  Industrial  workers,  who  are 
least  able  to  bear  them. 

I  certainly  agree  with  Justice  Frank- 
furter and  I  hope  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  will  read  his  letter  as  a  contribu- 
tion of  a  very  wise  man  to  the  up-and- 
coming  debate  on  the  amendment.  Real- 
istically, I  feel  the  soimdness  of  his 
pronouncements  are  evidenced  by  the 


fact  that  most  labor  unions  in  this  coim- 
try,  including  AFL-CIO,  strongly  oppose 
the  equal  rights  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  by  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter  which  appeared  in  the  New 
Republic  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrvERsrrY  of  Chicago. 
Chicago,  III.,  April  6,  1971. 
Representative  Don  Edwards. 
House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Edwards:  If  the  record  on  the 
equal  rights  amendment  hearings  Is  not  yet 
closed.  I  should  like  to  append  thereto  a 
letter  by  F^llx  Frankfurter,  written  to  the 
New  Republic  way  back  In  1924  but  which 
still  has,  I  think,  great  relevance  to  the  Issues 
pending  before  the  committee. 

I  regret  very  much  that  my  mother's  very 
serious  Illness  prevented  me  from  attending 
the  hearings. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Philip  B.  KtJRLAND. 

THE    EQUAL    RIGHTS    AMENDMENT 

Miss  Crystal  Eastman  challenges  the  gal- 
lantry of  men  by  offering  as  a  poser.  In  con- 
nection with  the  "equal  rights"  amendment 
of  the  Woman's  Party,  the  question:  "How 
would  you  feel  about  It  If  you  were  a 
woman?"  Her  question  assumes  a  power  of 
Imagination  which,  alas,  has  been  denied  to 
mere  man  Just  because  he  can  only  think 
within  his  own  skin.  Therefore,  I  can't  tell 
her  how  I  would  feel  about  It  as  a  woman. 
It  may  be  more  relevant  for  me  to  tell  her 
how  I  feel  about  it  as  one  who  cares,  I  sus- 
pect, as  deeply  as  a  man  can  care  for 
the  elimination  of  unjustifiable  differentia- 
tions In  law  between  men  and  women,  but 
one  who  also  happens  to  be  a  lawyer  and 
perhaps  familiar  with  what  law  can  do  and 
what  law  carmot  do.  In  the  significant  de- 
tails that  matter. 

The  legal  position  of  woman  cannot  be 
stated  In  a  single  simple  formula,  especially 
under  our  constitutional  system,  because  her 
life  cannot  be  expressed  In  a  single  simple 
relation.  Woman's  legal  status  necessarily  In- 
volves complicated  formulation,  because  a 
woman  occupies  many  relations. 

The  law  must  have  regard  for  woman  In 
her  manifold  relations  as  an  Individual,  as  a 
wage-earner,  as  a  wife,  as  a  mother,  as  a 
citizen.  Only  those  who  are  Ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  law  and  of  Its  enforcement  and 
regardless  of  the  Intricacies  of  American 
constitutional  law,  or  Indifferent  to  the 
exacting  aspects  of  woman's  Industrial  life, 
will  have  the  naivete  or  the  recklessness  to 
sum  up  woman's  whole  position  in  a  mean- 
ingless and  mischievous  phrase  about  "equal 
rights."  (I  am  aware  that  Crystal  Eastman 
once  upon  a  time  knew  something  about 
law;  but  that  was  long  ago  and  far  away. 
Now  she  disregards  her  former  learning  and 
writes  as  a  "feminist.")  Nature  made  man 
and  woman  different:  the  Woman's  Party 
cannot  make  them  the  same.  Law  must  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  Immutable  differ- 
ences of  nature.  For  some  purposes  men  and 
women  are  persons  and  for  these  purposes 
the  law  should  treat  them  as  persons,  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  same  duties  and  con- 
ferring upon  the  same  rights.  But  for  other 
vital  purposes  men  and  women  are  men  and 
women — and  the  law  must  treat  them  as  men 
and  women,  and.  therefore,  subject  them  to 
different  and  not  the  same  rules  of  legal  con- 
duct. 

The  unjustifiable  legal  differentiations  as 
to  women  still  existing  in  different  States 
vary  greatly  from  State  to  State.  Now  that 
women  have  the  vote,  these  discriminations 
will  readily  yield  to  correction  by  appropriate 


State  action,  provided  the  attempts  at 
reform  are  preceded  by  an  effective  analysis 
of  the  legal  situation  In  each  State,  an 
understanding  formulation  of  remedies  and 
an  adequate  educational  exposition  of  the 
evUs  and  remedies  as  a  preliminary  to  legis- 
lation. But  In  a  binding  effort  to  remove 
remaining  differences  in  the  law.  in  the 
treatment  of  women  as  compared  with  men. 
which  do  not  rest  on  necessary  policy  based 
on  Inherent  differences  of  sex,  the  Woman's 
Party  would  do  away  with  all  differences 
which  arise  from  the  stern  fact  that  male  and 
female  created  He  them.  The  Woman's 
Party  cannot  amend  nature.  But  it  can  add 
considerably  to  the  burdens  already  weigh- 
ing too  heavily  upon  the  backs  of  women, 
the  Industrial  workers,  who  are  at  least  able 
to  bear  them. 


SENATOR   WILLIS   ROBERTSON 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  an  honor  for  me  to  speak  on  this 
floor  in  praise  of  our  late  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Willis  Robertson.  Many  things  can 
be  said  of  him,  but  two  things  stand  out 
in  my  mind.  The  first  is  that  Willis  Rob- 
ertson was  a  man  of  impeccable  integ- 
rity. The  second  is  that  he  was  a  man  of 
intellect  and  learning. 

In  my  judgment,  it  was  these  two 
qualities  which  combined  to  make  Willis 
Robertson  a  devoted  and  effective  public 
servant  for  his  State  of  Virginia  and  for 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Robertson  was 
known  for  his  strong  stand  in  favor  of  a 
sound  fiscal  policy  and  he  propounded 
this  position  with  great  skill  and  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject. 

So  extensive  was  his  expertise  in  the 
field  of  finance  that  after  he  left  the 
Senate  he  served  as  a  consultant  to  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  and,  of  course,  many  of 
us  in  the  Senate  know  of  his  great  con- 
tribution to  this  body's  deliberations  on 
financial  matters. 

Before  ecologj'  and  environment  be- 
came household  words.  Willis  Robertson 
knew  of  the  importance  of  both  and  de- 
voted much  of  his  energy  and  construc- 
tive efforts  to  preserve  the  beauty  and 
quality  of  our  natural  resources.  He  was 
an  avid  outdoorsman:  he  loved  the 
mountains  and  the  streams  of  his  native 
Virginia.  He  worked  hard  for  swordflsh 
and  game  policies  and  many  people 
throughout  the  United  States  are  today 
enjoyed  hunting  and  fishing  areas  be- 
cause of  cooperative  State-Federal  pro- 
grams which  Willis  Robertson  promoted. 

It  has  been  said  that  Willis  Robertson 
came  from  the  same  mold  which  pro- 
duced Virginia's  early  statesmen.  Those 
of  us  who  knew  him  and  admired  him 
can  attest  to  this.  He  possessed  that  com- 
bination so  essential  in  a  statesman: 
Great  moral  character  and  purpose  on 
one  hand,  and  the  knowledge  and  ability 
to  shape  events  on  the  other. 

Mr.  President,  we  miss  him  as  a  Sen- 
ator and  as  a  friend  and  hope  that  our 
words  may  be  of  comfort  to  his  family. 


THE  MEANING  OF  A  6 -PERCENT 
UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  an  unem- 
ployment rate  as  high  as  6  percent  Is  a 
serious  human  and  economic  problem  in 
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"had  actually  been  out  of  the  labor  mar-  ^o^^^-se  out  of  every  loo-of  the  "un-  am^dment. 

ket  for  some  time,  and  decidine  to  work  «°JP'°yed"  The  tune  between  now  and  2  p.m. 

again,  .ad  not  found  Jobs  to  fheir  Ilk-  lo^iy^^L?  'i^^^I^^^^T S'.  :^ir'!tZ:%?'S^^^^^s^''^'^\ll 

These  fact,  should  cause  us  to  treat  ^i^^lSkS  rT"evL"V^  t?4rTch°oVl%1  l^^TwlthThe  ^°t?5n  the'aSlndm^^^ 

the  6-percent  rate  with  less  alarm.  Un-  '^^  the  overall  unemployment  total  as  an  out-  fj'!^!!/,'  ^^o                                 amendment 

employment  remains  a  serious  problem  o^-work  head  of  a  family.  lo  occur  at  z  p.m. 

and  economic  policy  should  be  geared  to  ^""^^"^  *^'^  ^^^^^"^  °'  calculation,  the  teen-  ^^%  °"  ^^^  amendment,  appeal,  or 

creatin?f.iiiP<:tno<=c,Kil»^7.i  \r^^  1  age   unemployment   rate,   now  about   17%  POint  of  order  relative  to  the  amendment 

anm^3pr.Snf^f  i    f'^.^^lTr*-^"*  ^""^  "  *>«'«*  »°  *^«  o'^^aii  unemployment  will  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  dl- 

an  unaersianamg  of  the  facts  behind  the  rate  drastically  out  of  line  with  the  teenager's  vided  between  the  mover  of  the  amend- 

aggregaie  ngure  makes  it  seem  less  awe-  working  role  m  the  economy.  The  December  ment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill  if  he 

some  and  more  manageable.  1°^}^  rate  for  adult  men  was  actually  only  is  opposed  to  it;  otherwise,  the  time  wiU 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar-  ZZ,^^^    °L^T^^  Tk  """^f  ^•^^''-  ^e  under  the  control  of  the  minority 

tide  referred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  traTl^tf  b wuv^  ,inm?l  ^^^''r/  ''°^^?'"  leader  or  his  designee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  Hundreds  of'ThoLS^'/  dVrTveTyoSi^'  ^im^  on  any  amendment  to  the  amend- 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  oppressed  by  grinding  poverty,  frustrated  by  "lent  or  appeal  or  motion  is  to  come  at 

as  follows:                                                    '  idleness,  tempted  by  drugs — their  plight  adds  the  end  Of  the  time  on  amendment  No. 

Appraisal  of  Currect  Trends  in  Business  "^  ^°  *  dangerous,  crime-breeding  rash  of  812. 

AND  FINANCE               Ps^^Ess  sofes  ou  the  social  body.  Only  the  blind  can  The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

unemployment.  Of  all  the  economic  num-  about°  flTdlng'  a'remedy  ^But  loTsfThls  The  legislative  clerk  read  the  proposed 

^ZM°^"^t  ^''°"*  ^**^  '"'"^'"^1  understand-  situation  to  help  paint  Ipfcture  of  massrve  amendment  as  foUows: 

ing  tnese  days,  the  one  representing  the  un-  Joblessness   among   bread-winning  adults   Is  1-  On  page  32,  strike  out  lines  8,  9,  and  10. 

employment  rate  probably  tops   the  list  of  plainly  misleading.  2.  On  page  32.  line  18.  Insert  the  words  "a 

r^m'^^'^^'^^'^v.*"'^  least-comprehended.  Few  Now  note  the  womenfolk  in  the  unemolov-  ^^^^  °^  political   subdivision   thereof"  be- 

ponucai  speeches  can  do  without  it.  Reform-  ment  breakdown.  Women  play  a  far  Ereater  t*^^'^  ^^^  comma  following  "United  States" 

the  nnini^ar^i' Jtl    """""^  **  '•''  ^^'^''^  ^""^"^  """'^   '"   ^^^ays   payroll   working  force   than  ''"^  ^he  words  "an  Indian  tribe." 

thP    ni;ff  V  7      .    ^  seminar.  It  besprinkles  they  did  Just  a  few  years  ago.  Wage-earnlne  ^-  °"  P*8®  33,  strike  out  lines  4  and  5. 

QPhfv^i  ti^        .      }        cocktail    hour.    Even  females  have  Increased  by  nearly  10  million  ^-  ^^  P^Se  33,  strike  out  lines  11,  12,  and 

^^  more  "talk  thJn'  f"'  ?u'^  !f'  *'''^'^'-  ^"^  '^^  ^^'  decad^a  gigantic  leap  of  some  13- 

snhwt     A^i          .             "  tf^ought  on  the  50%.  And  Just  as  they  have  Increased  their  5.  On  pages  32  and  33,  renumber  (2)  and 

Ine  it  in  n.lrfo.^^"^   another   try   at   keep-  role  In  the  work  force,  they  have  Increased  (4)  as  (1)  and  (2),  respectively. 

Fi,.nf      f"''^^P^<="^e  is  warranted.  as  a  factor  in  the  unemployment  totals  6.  On  pages  36  and  37,  strike  out  every- 

morp  f  Hot,         within  a  fraction  of  a  point  for  It  will  be  noted  In  the  table  above  that  thing  from  the  beginning  of  line  22  on  page 

now  Stan ri      ^t^I'          much-mouthed  figure  more  than  1.7  million,  or  roughly  a  third  of  36  through  the  end  of  line  12  on  page  37, 

mannnt  o    ti^L       "'  •^°'^t'"asting  this  with  the  total  unemployed,  are  adult  women  And  and  re-letter  the  remaining  subsections  ap- . 

in  thP  arr^  H        wartime    rates    rmore   men  more  important,  they  account  for  44  of  every  proprlately. 

fense  nin^ f  services,  more  workers  in  de-  100   adults   classified   as   unemployed.  7.  On  pages  38  and  39,  strike  out  every- 

take  It  for  ^•rBnt'^^fl  commentators  seem  to  But  there  are  not  many  women  electrical  thing  from  the  word  "In"  on  line  18  on  page 

bad  .;'f„nHfr, T;^    !.               represents  a  very  workers.  Or  house  painters.  Or  car  washers.  38  through  the  word  "hearing"  on  line  2  on 

R,?;  V,t»,l            1  O""  '^V  ""^P^"-  technicians.  Or  auto  mechanics.  Page  39. 

in^nK.^„Vv'h  *''® ''eS'""''''g  to  wonder:  Lock-  The  list  of  Jobs  where  womenpower,  swollen  8.  On  page  48,  strike  out  everything  from 

iar,,»  ^o,     f  JT               "  evidences  of  really  as  It  is  today.  Just  doesn't  fit   Importantly  the   word   "upon"   on   line    14   through  the 

r^nfJ!f^  %^K  ^^,?^^^'  ^^^^  ^"'^  themselves  into  the  picture  goes  on  and  on.  word  "Importance"  on  line  24. 

thu  rnnf,,..?^   following  paragraph   reflects  Thus  when  you   remove  from  the  unem-  9.  On  page  49,  strike  out  everything  be- 

amone  thntl  flnJ^.^  excerpted  from  a  letter  ployed  the  Largely  unskilled  and  largely  part-  tween  "Subsection   (c)"  and  the  words  "or 

among  those  fiowlng  across  this  writer's  desk,  time   available   teenagers,   plus   the   women,  the  efforts"  on  line  2. 

wr,^n^^''l.tL^    //""**^'"K     wrcng-radically  who   are   not   trained  for  so  many  occupa-  10.  On  page  49,  strike  out  everything  be- 

vJ,^^^77^}t                  unemployment     figures,  tlons,  you  begin  to  get  at  least  a  partial  an-  tween  "Subsection  (f)  "  on  lines  6  and  7  and 

With  all  the  unemployed  reported.  It  would  swer  to  the  man  who  wonders  why,  "with  the  words  "or  the  Commission"  on  line  8. 
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11.  On  page  54,  strike  out  everything  from 
the  word  "or"  on  line  16  through  the  word 
••Subdivision"  on  line  17. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  with  the  Senator's 
permission,  that  the  time  consumed  dur- 
ing the  call  for  the  quorum  be  equally 
divided  between  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  myself  the  time 
that  I  shall  consume. 

I  stated  on  Friday  that  this  bill,  insofar 
as  it  seeks  to  extend  this  coverage  to  all 
the  employees  of  States  or  the  political 
subdivisions  of  States,  is  inconsistent 
with  our  federal  system  of  government 
and  that  it  represent  the  greatest  grab 
for  power  ever  made  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  people  opposed  to  this  extension  of 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  over 
the  States  are  not  simply  sinful  South- 
erners like  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. They  are  foimd  in  the  offices  of  the 
attorneys  general  of  the  States  of  Mon- 
tana, Tennessee,  Oregon,  Utah,  and 
Washington. 

I  read  a  letter  from  Slade  Gorton,  at- 
torney general  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton: 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  Thank  you  for  your 
thoughtful  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  above- 
numbered  bill. 

The  state  of  Washington  already  has  a 
statute  comparable  to  the  proposal  contained 
in  that  bill,  covering  state  and  local  govern- 
ment employment  as  well  as  private  employ- 
ment. Personally,  I  prefer  an  approach 
through  state  legislation,  coupled  with  firm 
and  fair  state  enforcement. 

I  read  a  letter  from  Robert  B.  Hansen, 
deputy  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
Utah: 

Dear  Senatoe  Ervin:  In  response  to  yotir 
letter  of  Dec.  1,  It  Is  the  view  of  this  office 
that  the  subject  bill  would  be  an  unwise 
extension  of  Federal  bureaucracy  into  state 
affairs.  The  prlncl^ile  of  the  bill,  as  you  note. 
Is  commendable,  but  the  mechanics  of  Imple- 
menting It  Is  directly  contrary  to  tr£idltlonal 
concepts  of  the  right  of  a  sovereign  state  to 
manage  Its  own  affairs. 

It  has  been  our  observation  that  many 
Federal  programs  unduly  Interfere  with  the 
proper  sphere  of  local  government  activities 
and  does  so  at  a  cost  which  Is  greatly  dispro- 
portionate to  the  value  conferred. 

For  Instance,  In  Utah,  we  have  had  only 
three  cases  of  claimed  discrimination 
brought  to  our  attention  during  the  past 
three  years,  each  of  which  was  settled  by  a 
phone  call  plus  a  personal  Interview  in  one 
of  them.  If  these  cases  had  been  processed 
by  a  bureaucrat  on  the  Federal  payroll  sup- 
ported by  the  usual  office  and  staff  the  cost  to 


the  taxpayer  would  be  an  astronomical  mul- 
tiple of  the  cost  actually  necessary  to  resolve 
these  problems  here. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  help  In  con- 
nection with  this  matter,  I  will  appreciate 
hearing  from  you. 

Lee  Johnson,  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  wrote  me  as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  Pvu-suant  to  your  re- 
quest to  share  my  views  on  the  above-pro- 
posed legislation,  please  be  advised  that,  al- 
though I  am  the  chief  law  officer  of  the  state, 
and  am  familiar  with  Oregon's  civil  rights 
legislation,  I  am  not  the  administrative 
agency  which  enforces  that  legislation.  As 
far  as  my  office  Is  concerned,  Oregon  already 
has  complete  coverage  of  governmental  em- 
ployers under  our  own  civil  rights  statutes. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  need  for  S.  2515  to 
solve  problems  in  Oregon. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  Oregon's  civil 
rights  statutes  (ORS  659.010  to  659.110).  You 
will  note  therefrom  that  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, except  federal,  are  encompassed  with- 
in the  definition  of  an  "employer,"  although 
they  may  employ  as  little  as  only  one  em- 
ployee (ORS  659.010(6)  ]. 

In  addition,  Oregon's  law  covers  all  claisses 
of  discrimination  covered  by  federal  legisla- 
tion (race,  religion,  color,  national  origin,  sex 
and  age) .  Only  In  the  area  of  age  discrimina- 
tion is  the  Oregon  law  not  broad  enough  to 
cover  all  private  and  governmental  em- 
ployers. 

investigatory,  conciliatory  and  adjudica- 
tory Jurisdiction  over  complaints  of  discrimi- 
nation are  granted  by  our  state  statutes  to 
an  administrative  agency,  with  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  State  Court  of  Appeals  and  the 
State  Supreme  Court. 

If  you  have  any  further  inquiries,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 

I  also  read  a  letter  from  David  M. 
Pack,  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee : 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  I  am  writing  to 
acknowledge  with  appreciation  your  letter 
of  December  1st  with  which  you  enclose  a 
copy  of  S.  2515,  being  entitled  a  bill  "to  fur- 
ther promote  equal  employment  oppKjrtunl- 
ties  for  American  workers."  Please  be  advised 
that  I  am  entirely  In  accordance  with  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  your  letter  and  In 
the  remarks  made  by  you  on  the  Senate  fioor 
when  a  similar  bill  was  considered  by  the 
91st  Congress.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
the  effect  of  this  measure  would  be  deleteri- 
ous to  the  federal  concept  of  government  and 
that  It  would  further  curtail  the  constitu- 
tional prerogatives  of  the  respective  states 
and  Increase  the  Impersonal  bureaucratic 
control  which  weighs  so  heavily  upon  the 
nation  today. 

As  the  foremost  constitutional  authority 
In  the  United  States  Senate  you  are 
eminently  qualified  to  bring  the  dangerous 
and  pernicious  characteristics  of  this  legis- 
lation to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
the  nation,  Pletise  be  assured  of  my  complete 
and  unqualified  support  and  of  my  opposition 
to  this  proposal  as  it  is  presently  drafted.  It 
Is  my  purpose  to  communicate  these  views 
when  it  appears  that  an  expression  of  my 
opinion  may  be  effective. 

I  read  a  letter  from  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Montana,  Robert  L.  Woodahl: 

Dear  Senator  Ekvin:  I  have  reviewed  the 
materials  you  sent  concerning  Senate  Bill 
No.  2515,  the  proposed  Equal  Employment 
Opportunities  Enforcement  Act  of  1971. 

Although  this  legislation  Is  quite  detailed 
In  terms  of  enforcement  procedures,  I  feel 
that  It  Is  lacking  In  clarlflcatlon  relative  to 
Its  potential  Impact  on  state  governments. 
This  Is  Indeed  unfortunate,  since  the  possible 
ramifications  on  individual  state  govern- 
ments could  be  extremely  detrimental. 


I  would  agree  that  the  inclusion  of  state 
governments,  governmental  agencies  and 
governmental  activity  within  the  scope  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act  amounts 
to  a  broad  extension  of  the  powers  given  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  regu- 
lation of  employment  practices  within  state 
government  Is  a  matter  which  should  prop- 
erly be  left  to  the  individual  states,  since 
state  governments  certainly  are  in  a  better 
position  to  handle,  on  an  Informed  basis, 
employment  difficulties  arising  in  their  re- 
spective Jurisdictions.  Also,  and  perhaps  more 
sgnificantly,  I  believe  as  you  do  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  federalism  as  expressed  in  the  Tenth 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion would  suffer  serious  impairment  by  the 
enactment  of  Senate  Bill  No.  2515. 

I  strongly  support  the  maintenance  of  the 
concept  enunciated  by  the  Tenth  Amend- 
ment, and  I  appreciate  your  sharing  your 
thoughts  on  this  matter  with  me. 

Mr.  President,  as  was  pointed  out  in 
the  last  letter  I  read,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  bill  that  clarifies  who  is  a  State 
employee  or  an  employee  of  a  local  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State.  Does  it  in- 
clude the  Governor  of  the  State?  Does  it 
include  the  supreme  court  justices  of 
the  State?  Does  it  include  the  members 
of  the  State  legislature?  Does  it  include 
all  those  elected  sheriff's  in  the  various 
counties?  Does  it  include  the  various 
clerks  of  the  court  and  other  men  who 
exercise  executive  and  judicial  power? 

This  would  give  the  Federal  judge  a 
broad  mandate  to  go  out  and  subject  to 
his  domination  all  the  employees  of  a 
State  and  all  the  employees  of  a  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  a  State. 

As  I  argued  last  Friday,  and  I  think 
my  argument  cannot  be  successfully 
contradicted,  this  would  make  Federal 
judges  into  employment  bureaus  for 
States,  even  though  they  lack  capacity 
to  determine  many  of  the  State's  em- 
ployment problems,  such  as  who  is 
competent — as  I  argued  last  Friday — to 
say  who  should  teach  such  subjects  as 
anthropology  in  a  State  institution  of 
liigher  learning. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  represents  the 
greatest  assault  ever  attempted  in  any 
legislative  proposal  upon  the  liberties  of 
all  the  American  people  for  the  supposed 
benefit  of  only  one  segment  of  the 
American  people. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  bill  to  promote 
equality  in  employment.  That  is  a  hypo- 
critical designation.  The  bill  would  de- 
stroy equality  because  it  would  place 
employers,  both  public  and  private, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  if  they  employ  as  many  as  eight 
persons,  under  subjection  to  a  govern- 
ment agency  for  the  supposed  benefit  of 
only  one  segment  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. That  would  be  exalting  the  privi- 
lege of  this  segment  of  the  American 
people  above  the  liberties  of  all  of  the 
American  people. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  need  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen). 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  for  yielding  to  me.  I  am  hon- 
ored that  I  have  this  opportunity  to 
speak  alongside  the  able  and  distin- 
giiished  senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin),  who  Is  the  greatest 
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constitutional  authority  in  the  Senate — 
and  I  say  that  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion— and  one  of  the  most  renowned  con- 
stitutional lawyers  in  the  entire  country. 
Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the  passage  of 
S.  2515,  not  because  I  do  not  v/ant  to  see 
equal  employment  opportimlties  for  all 
our  citizens,  for  every  Member  of  the 
Senate,  every  fairminded  person  in  the 
country,  favors  the  concept  of  fair  and 
equal  opportunity  by  all  our  citizens  to 
obtain  employment  and  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood. 

One  would  think,  from  hearing  some 
of  the  debates  in  the  Senate,  that  a  large 
number  of  jobs  or  positions  that  are  open 
for  filling  are  being  denied  to  people. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  bill  does  not 
create  one  single  job  or  position  of  any 
sort,  aside  from  the  hundreds  of  Federal 
bureaucrats  who  would  obtain  jobs  if  the 
bill  is  passed. 

The  bill  seeks  to  make  the  EEOC,  the 
so-called  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission,  the  court,  the  jury,  and 
the  prosecutor  all  rolled  into  one. 

Some  7  years  ago.  originally,  when  the 
law  was  passed,  and  at  the  present  time, 
the  EEOC  was  an  advisory  and  concilia- 
tion agency,  one  that  sought  to  eliminate 
unfair  labor  practices  by  investigating 
charges,  by  considering  them,  by  seek- 
ing to  work  out  differences  between  the 
employer  and  the  employee,  but  not  to 
issue  its  own  orders  and  not  to  be  a 
prosecutor,  jury,  and  judge. 

But  the  concept  of  conciliation  will 
take  second  rank  behind  the  function  of 
forced  compliance  with  its  order. 

Is  it  fair  for  the  same  agency  which 
receives  the  complaint,  which  investi- 
gates the  complaint,  which  prefers 
charges  based  upon  that  complaint,  to 
sit  as  the  judge  to  determine  the  validity 
of  the  complaint? 
Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  it  is  not. 
This  bill  is  an  arrogant  effort  to  extend 
the  scope  of  operation  of  the  EEOC,  to 
extend  its  coverage,  to  extend  the  powers 
of  the  EEOC.  It  will  bring,  for  the  first 
time,  if  the  bill  is  passed,  and  if  this 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  myself  is  not 
adopted,  the  despotic  powers  of  the  com- 
mission to  every  State,  county,  and  city 
employee,  every  employee  of  a  State, 
county,  or  city  public  agency,  bringing  in 
some  10  million  additional  citizens  cov- 
ered by  this  act. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  say  at  this  point 
that  the  bill  does  provide  a  somewhat 
different  procedure  as  regards  the  county 
and  city  employees  in  negotiating  and 
prosecuting  unfair  labor  practices  from 
wh.it  is  provided  for  employment  in  busi- 
ness and  industry. 

They  must  have  felt  that  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
not  go  along  with  the  same  sort  of  rule 
for  State,  county,  and  city  employees 
that  there  is  for  employees  of  business 
and  industrj-.  So,  in  effect,  there  have 
what  we  might  call  somethmg  on  the 
order  of  a  Dominick  amendment  for 
State,  county,  and  city  employees  in  that 
the  forum  for  deciding  the  controversy 
with  regard  to  the  alleged  unfair  labor 
practices  would  not  be  just  the  Commis- 
sion itself,  but  would  be  the  Federal 
court. 
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That  was  what  the  Dominick  amend- 
ment sought  to  do,  to  require  the  Com- 
mission to  go  into  the  Federal  court  to 
prosecute  the  alleged  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices. So,  the  proponents  of  the  bill  were 
wise  enough  to  set  up  this  procedure 
with  regard  to  the  State,  county,  and 
city  employees.  But  they  should  not  have 
any  jurisdiction  whatever.  The  Federal 
court  should  not.  There  should  be  a  field 
of  operation  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, a  field  of  operation  for  the  State 
government,  and,  as  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  has  said,  the 
Federal  judge  should  not  be  the  employ- 
ment agency  for  the  State. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  very  unwise  in 
the  judgment  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  to  seek  to  extend  coverage  of 
the  EEOC  to  State,  county,  and  city 
employees.  The  amendment  now  pending 
would  eliminate  the  coverage  of  State, 
county,  and  city  employees  from  the 
committee  amendment.  In  other  words, 
it  would  not  change  the  law  as  it  exists 
now  at  all.  It  would  just  say,  "All  right; 
you  are  seeking  to  lower  the  number  of 
employees  required  for  coverage  by  the 
EEOC,  from  25  to  eight;  that  in  all  small 
businesses  you  are  moving  over  to  the 
EEOC  the  power  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  bring  practice  and  pattern  suits 
against  employers  where  it  is  alleged 
that  the  employer  is  not  just  discrimi- 
nating in  isolated  cases,  but  that  it  has  a 
practice  and  pattern  by  which  it  engages 
in  imfair  employment  practices,  and 
transferring  that  power  over  to  the 
EEOC." 

It  has  broadened  the  coverage  to  in- 
clude every  single  educational  institu- 
tion in  the  entire  country-.  They  are  not 
now  covered.  The  pending  amendment 
does  not  seek  to  correct  those  abuses  by 
which  there  are  extensions  of  the  power 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  EEOC  over  tliese 
other  agencies.  All  it  seeks  to  do  is  to  pre- 
vent the  EEOC  from  reaching  out  and 
grabbing  control  of  State,  county,  and 
city  governments  and  their  employment 
practices. 

It  would  leave  the  other  matters  to 
be  settled  by  subsequent  amendments.  It 
does  not  withdraw  any  jurisdiction  from 
the  EEOC.  It  would  merely  prevent  the 
EEOC  from  obtaining  jurisdiction  of  the 
local  governments. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama,  is  the  most  important  amend- 
ment yet  remaining  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  Senate.  Possibly  the  most  important 
amendment  was  the  Dominick  amend- 
ment, which  finally  failed  by  a  vote  of 
48  to  46.  That  amendment  would  have 
required  that  the  charges  of  unfair  labor 
practices  be  presented  and  considered 
and  adjudicated  in  the  lower  Federal 
court. 

That  was  a  most  meritorious  amend- 
ment. However,  the  Senate  by  a  very 
narrow  margin  turned  it  down.  I  hope 
that  this  amendment,  keeping  the  EIEOC 
from  taking  over  the  local  government, 
will  be  accepted.  It  will  not  make  the  bill 
acceptable  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  many  other  Sena- 
tors. However,  it  would  be  an  improve- 


2^J^!^  ""^  ^'^""^  *°  j"s'  prevent  the 
EEOC  from  running  roughshod  over  the 
rights,  the  functions,  and  the  obligations 
of  local  governments. 

Mr.  President,  when  Thomas  Jefferson 
remarked  that  "eternal  vigilance  is  the 
pnce  of  liberty,"  he  had  In  mind  a  vigi- 
lance  by  free  men  against  encroach- 
ments of  governmental  authority 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  direct  the 
remamder  of  my  remarks  not  just  to 
the  amendment,  but  in  opposition  to  the 
entire  bill,  S.  2515. 

In  adopting  the  restraints  which  the 
Bill  of  Rights  imposed  upon  the  NaUonal 
Government,  the  authors  of  the  US 
Constitution  espoused  the  cause  of  indi- 
vidual Uberty  against  arbitrary,  govern- 
mental intrusion.  In  so  doing,  the  pa- 
triots who  survived  the  bitter  ordeal  of 
tyrannical  rule  exercised  by  King  George 
ni  and  his  ministers  declared  to  all  the 
world  that  those  who  were  to  be  gov- 
erned knew  best  how  they  should  be  gov- 
erned and  that  government  should  move 
only  as  consent  flowing  from  the  people. 
The  words  of  Jefferson  are  no  less  true 
today,  particularly  when  we  view  the  bill 
before  us.  It  is  an  affront,  to  be  sure 
to  the  concept  of  the  authors  of  the 
American  Constitution  and  the  idea  of 
limited  governmental  authority  which 
they  sought  to  safeguard. 

When  legislation  similar  to  S.  2515  was 
before  the  Senate  during  the  last  Con- 
gress, I  stated  that  it  was  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  indefensible  measure  pre- 
sented in  this  Chamber  since  I  came  to 
the  Senate.  My  views  have  not  changed. 
I  have  never  personally  witnessed  such 
a  bold  and  colossal  grab  for  naked  power 
which  is  represented  by  the  combined 
impact  of  S.  2515.  We  are  being  asked  to 
endorse  a  blank  legislative  check  to  vest 
in  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
totalitarian  authority  over  the  employ- 
ment practices  and  internal  administra- 
tion of  free  enterprise,  labor  unions,  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  State  and  local 
governments. 

This  bill  is  deliberately  designed  to 
deny  basic  rights  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  to  grant  special  privileges  to  a 
few.  Its  punitive  and  oppressive  provi- 
sions are  patently  directed  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  rights  of  the  majority. 
Its  far-reaching  and  drastic  provisions 
will  destroy  and  negate  many  more  in- 
dividual rights  and  liberties  than  they 
could  possibly  protect.  If  enacted,  the 
measure  would,  in  fact,  cripple,  and  in 
some  instances  destroy,  the  very  institu- 
tions which  brought  this  great  Nation 
into  being  and  which  helped  to  make  it 
great. 

Mr.  President.  I  may  say  parenthet- 
ically, that  the  EEOC.  in  seeking  to  take 
over  the  employment  practices  of  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning,  is  treading,  it 
seems  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, on  dangerous  ground.  It  is  hard 
for  our  Institutions  of  higher  learning  to 
survive  in  the  terrific  i-ost  crunch  that 
is  affecting  our  colleges  and  schools.  Not 
only  would  the  EEOC  takeover  colleges 
and  universities ;  it  would  take  over  edu- 
cational institutions  of  any  other  sort, 
whether  they  be  private  schools,  church- 
supported  schools,  or  even  public  grade 
schools,  for  that  matter — any   institu- 


tion that  would  come  within  the  phrase 
"educational  institution." 

Already,  Federal  courts  are  pretty  well 
serving  as  emoloyment  agencies  for 
teachers  in  Alabama  and  the  rest  of  the 
South,  because  the  Federal  courts  say 
whom  the  school  boards  may  employ, 
whom  they  may  not  employ,  and  where 
they  shall  teach.  So  we  do  not  need  any 
further  dictation  by  still  another  branch 
or  department  or  agency  or  bureau  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  exercise  still 
more  control  over  our  educational  insti- 
tutions in  Alabama  and  the  rest  of  the 
South. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  one  of 
the  things  that  accreditation  boards  and 
other  agencies  which  have  the  power  to 
accredit  or  to  withdraw  accreditation 
from  institutions  of  higher  learing,  or 
of  secondary  schools,  for  that  matter, 
consider  very  carefully  is  whether  an 
institution  is  dominated  by  politics, 
whether  politicians  are  in  control  of  the 
educational  institution  or  whether  edu- 
cators are  in  control  of  the  institution. 
If  we  turn  the  employment  practices  of 
colleges  and  universities  over  to  the 
EEOC  and  let  it  decide  who  shall  teach 
what  subject,  let  it  decide  who  is  going 
to  be  on  the  facility  of  the  Institution 
of  higher  learning,  what  chance  will  an 
institution  of  that  sort  have  of  continu- 
ing its  accreditation  If  it  is  so  embroiled 
in  control,  not  by  educators  at  the  school, 
but  by  a  bureau  of  the  U.S.  Government? 
I  feel  that  it  is  certainly  a  weakening  of 
our  higher  institutions  of  learning  to 
turn  over  their  employment  practices 
to  the  EEOC. 

'Bfie  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Csl^ina  (Mr.  Ervin)  was  remarking 
that  even  as  to  religious  schools,  the  only 
exemption  given  from  the  EEOC  is  the 
control  of  employment  insofar  as  it  af- 
fects the  teaching  of  rehglous  subjects 
and  the  carrying  on  of  religious  activ- 
ities. The  EEOC  would  not  exempt  the 
school  from  its  employment  practices 
with  regard  to  persons  who  might  teach 
history,  languages,  mathematics,  or  phi- 
losophy. All  courses  outside  of  religion 
would  be  under  the  control  of  the  EEOC. 

So  a  church-supported  school  which 
might  desire  to  have  only  members  of  its 
particular  denomination  on  the  faculty 
to  teach  not  only  religion,  but  also  all 
other  subjects,  will  find  that  under  the 
bill  its  employment  practices  with  regard 
to  teachers  of  subjects  not  having  a  di- 
rect connection  with  the  promulgation 
and  carrying  on  of  its  religious  activities 
will  be  covered.  Under  the  bill,  the  very 
foundation  stones  of  our  American  sys- 
tem would  be  denied.  The  propxKed  leg- 
islation is  a  direct  assault  upon  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

The  number  of  employees  that  would 
be  required  to  bring  an  enterprise,  a  busi- 
ness, or  an  office,  for  that  matter,  under 
the  provisions  of  EECO  is  reduced  from 
25  to  eight.  Many  small  businesses  today 
are  having  a  time  keeping  their  doors 
open  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their 
business.  Competition  from  large  cor- 
porations, governmental  redtape,  inves- 
tigations, and  heavy  taxes  are  forcing 
many  small  businesses  to  close  their 
doors.  All  of  this  combines  to  make  it 
very  difficult,  indeed,  for  a  small  buisenss 
to  remain  in  business. 


Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  if  a 
man  employs  as  few  as  eight  persons,  he 
is  covered  by  every  single  one  of  the  out- 
rageous provisions  of  the  bill.  The  bill 
does  not  merely  require  large  corpora- 
tions to  maintain  fair  employment  prac- 
tices. It  requires  that  coverage  be  ex- 
tended to  small  businesses,  as  well.  There 
will  be  harassment,  there  will  be  investi- 
gations, charges  will  be  filed  against 
many  thousands  of  small  businesses ;  and 
I  predict  that  literally  hundreds  of  such 
businesses  will  be  crowded  to  the  wall. 
I  have  in  mind  an  incident  that  occurred 
in  my  State  of  Alabama.  A  small  indus- 
try, employing  some  250  persons,  is  barely 
making  ends  meet.  A  proceeding  against 
it  is  pending  right  now  before  the  EEOC. 
In  talking  with  some  of  the  oflBclals  of 
the  company,  I  was  told  within  the  last 
week  that  it  looked  like  they  were  not 
going  to  be  able  to  carry  on  against  all 
of  the  attacks  by  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy, including,  in  particular,  the  EEOC. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  give  the  EEOC 
the  power  not  only  to  point  out  these 
alleged  practices  to  an  employer  but  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  those  charges  and  is- 
sues orders  of  cease  and  desist,  we  are 
going  to  find  that  this  company,  in  all 
likelihood — a  small  company  employing 
250  people — is  not  going  to  be  able  to 
survive. 

While  I  was  home  during  the  Christ- 
mas recess  a  man  called  me  from  an- 
other section  of  my  State,  and  he  was 
registering  his  protest  against  some  of 
the  trends  in  Washington.  He  said.  "Sen- 
ator Allen,  we  are  getting  to  the  ijoint 
where  we  are  afraid  of  our  Government." 
Mr.  President,  that  sums  up  the  feeling 
of  many  thousands  of  people  through- 
out this  coimtry.  They  are  afraid  of  their 
Government. 

Governments  used  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  people,  but  this  man,  being  buf- 
feted about  by  redtape,  by  heavy  taxes, 
by  government  inquisition,  is  just  cring- 
ing, wondering  what  the  Government  is 
going  to  do  against  him  next.  I  hated  to 
tell  him  that  they  are  going  to  extend 
the  powers  of  the  EEOC  against  him  and 
his  small  business.  I  just  did  not  have 
the  heart  to  tell  him  what  was  in  store 
for  him.  That  is  what  is  worrying  the 
people,  Mr.  President. 

We  have  so  many  problems  facing  this 
coimtry — the  dock  strike  on  the  west 
coast,  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  Indo- 
china— and  we  have  been  talking  here 
for  some  10  days  on  this  pernicious  bill. 

The  EEOC  has  managed  to  get  along 
without  the  cease  and  desist  authority 
for  7  years.  Why  cannot  it  limp  along 
without  that  authority  now? 

It  is  said  that  without  this  bill,  there 
will  be  32,000  complaints  filed  with  the 
EEOC  in  the  year  which  will  end  June 
30,  and  it  is  estimated  that  for  the  next 
year  starting  July  1  they  will  have  45,000 
complaints.  They  must  be  doing  some 
good  in  calling  these  matters  to  the  at- 
tention of  employers.  Why  cannot  the 
EEOC  limp  along  like  it  has  done  for  7 
years  without  this  added  authority,  and 
let  the  Senate  get  on  to  more  important 
business? 

I  dare  say  when  the  head  of  the  EEOC 
appeared  before  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate he  did  not  say,  "Why,  Mr.  Chairman, 


we  are  not  accomplishing  anything  over 
in  the  EEOC."  He  said,  "We  are  doing  a 
good  job,"  I  dare  say. 

Let  us  leave  the  EEOC  where  we  find 
it.  Let  us  not  circumscribe  its  powers.  Let 
us  not  curtail  its  powers.  Let  us  not  make 
it  harder  for  them  to  act.  Let  us  appro- 
priate all  the  money  they  can  properly 
use.  But,  Mr.  President,  let  us  not  extend 
their  power  ever  10  milUon  local  govern- 
ment employees.  Let  us  not  extend  their 
power  over  every  educational  institution 
in  the  country.  Let  us  not  extend  their 
power  over  every  employer  of  as  many  as 
eight  persons.  Let  us  not  give  them  the 
power  to  sit  as  prosecutor,  judge,  and 
Jury,  and  sit  in  judgment  after  they  have 
already  decided  the  case,  or  they  would 
not  have  bothered  to  prefer  the  charges. 
That  would  show  they  had  already  de- 
cided the  matter,  or  they  would  not  have 
preferred  the  charge.  Why  let  them  sit  in 
judgment  on  a  charge  that  they  them- 
selves preferred? 

The  measure  contains  a  self-starter 
provision  vesting  in  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  authority 
to  initiate  investigations  and  inquiries 
either  on  its  own  motion  or  whenever  an 
anonymous  person  or  organization  mere- 
ly requests  the  filing  of  a  charge  that  an 
unlawful  employment  practice  has  oc- 
curred. 

There  is  no  requirement  of  "reasonable 
cause"  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
fiUng  of  a  charge;  therefore,  the  Com- 
mission is  given  carte  blanche  authority 
to  conduct  roving  inquiries  into  the  pri- 
vate books  and  records  of  a  company,  a 
labor  union,  an  educational  institution, 
or  State  and  local  governments,  regard- 
less of  whether  there  is  any  logical  pre- 
existing cause  for  believing  there  has 
been  a  violation  of  the  law.  S.  2515  is,  in 
essence,  a  civil  "no  knock"  bill. 

What  the  people  are  afraid  of  is  the 
Government  coming  in  and  harassing 
him  by  checking  over  a  man's  books  and 
checking  on  him.  That  is  one  fear  they 
have  of  the  actions  of  their  Government. 

Right  at  that  point.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  has  a  provision  in  it  that  is  one  of 
the  most  amazing  provisions  present  in 
any  bill.  We  have  had  in  the  United 
States  for  100  years  a  law  that  provides 
the  Federal  Government,  the  agencies 
and  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, cannot  accept  the  services  for  the 
Federal  Government  of  volunteer  or  un- 
compensated employees.  In  other  words, 
a  man  shows  up  at  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  says,  "Look,  I  want  to  volun- 
teer my  services  and  work  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice."  Well,  the  law  is  that 
such  a  person's  services  cannot  l)e  used 
by  the  Justice  Department.  A  man  shows 
up  at  the  Internal  Revenue  Sernce,  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  says,  "I  want 
to  volunteer  my  services  and  work  for 
the  Government.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
paid  anything.  I  am  just  interested  in 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment." Under  the  law,  such  a  person 
cannot  have  his  services  used.  He  has  got 
to  become  a  Federal  employee.  He  has  got 
to  take  a  civil  service  examination  in 
many  cases.  He  has  to  be  checked  out 
by  this  Government.  He  has  got  to  be 
needed  in  the  department  and  employed 
as  a  Federal  employee. 

But  the  bill   that  is  before  us  now 
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would  take  the  EEOC  out  from  under 
this  law.  Other  departments  are  covered 
by  it.  I  have  not  been  cited  to  any  other 
agency  that  is  not  covered  by  it.  It  is  a 
law  that  has  been  on  the  books,  appar- 
ently, for  100  years.  We  have  not  liad  any 
other  bill,  since  I  have  been  here,  seeking 
to  take  any  bureau  or  agency  out  from 
under  tlus  law.  But  we  find  it  now  in  this 
EEOC  bill.  It  provides  that  the  EEOC 
can  avail  itself  of  volunteer  or  uncom- 
pensated employees.  Is  that  right,  Mr. 
President? 

It  was  brought  out  here  on  the  floor 
that  at  present  the  EEOC  has  someJ^OOO 
employees.  It  is  anticipated  that  inihe 
next  year  or  so,  it  is  going  up  to  2,000. 
Well,  there  is  no  limit  on  the  number  of 
volunteer  or  uncompensated  employees 
that  they  could  get. 

Already,  even  before  they  get  the  au- 
thority, the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  stated  that  they  have  some 
300  volunteer  employees.  He  stated  that 
they  were  used  largely  in  public  relations 
work.  But  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  nothing  anywhere  in  this  measure  that 
would  prevent  500,  1,000,  or  5.000  people, 
with  prejudice,  with  bias,  from  coming 
forward  and  saying:  "I  am  so  definitely 
committed  to  this  concept  of  equal  and 
fair  employment  opportunity  that  I  want 
to  volunteer  my  services,  so  that  I  can 
go  out  over  the  country  and  check  em- 
ployers and  see  if  they  are  engaged  in 
unfair  employment  practices." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  this  bill 
would  allow,  and  I  feel  that  it  should  be 
pointed  out  again  and  again.  We  sought 
to  knock  that  provision  out,  but  the  Sen- 
ate in  its  wisdom  saw  fit  to  defeat  the 
amendment. 

As  I  have  stated,  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  at  the  desk  that  is  the  pend- 
ing business  would  not  cure  all  of  these 
"  other  defects  that  I  am  seeking  to  point 
out,  but  it  would  prevent  the  EEOC  from 
taking  over  State  and  local  governments, 
and  for  that  reason  it  ought  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Senate. 

Under  the  inquiries  and  investigations 
directed  by  the  bill,  business  would  be 
vexed  and  harassed  to  the  point  where 
orderly  plant  management  and  efiBcient 
production  could  become  impossible. 

The  bill  brings  within  its  orbit  every 
person  in  the  United  States  who  hires 
eight  or  more  employees.  Thus,  the  small 
businessmen — already  overburdened — 
would  encounter  new  regulations,  inves- 
tigations, hearings,  and  appeals  far  be- 
yond his  time,  his  energy,  or  his  finances. 

The  bill  even  goes  farther.  It  says  that 
the  Commission  can  act  as  the  complain- 
ant's lawyer  and  prepare  his  testimony 
for  him  on  the  very  case  which  will  be 
presented  to  and  ruled  upon  by  the  Com- 
mission itself. 

What  about  a  little  fair  play  there,  Mr. 
President?  That  is  denied  here.  This  is 
consistent  with  the  entire  one-sided  and 
dictatorial  philosophy  of  S.  2515.  Its  i>o- 
tentialities  have  seeds  of  malignancy 
which  it  would  be  folly  to  ignore. 

Mr.  President,  S.  2515  is  a  delusion  de- 
signed to  create  a  false  sense  of  security 
in  that  it  does  not  create  one  new  job 
except  those  in  Federal  bureaucracy.  I 
repeat,  other  than  the  additional  army 


of  bureaucrats  that  would  be  set  up,  this 
bill  does  not  create  one  new  job  in  the 
private  sector. 

Yet,  the  bill  is  presented  to  us  when  we 
are  confronted  with  our  most  serious  eco- 
nomic crisis  in  four  decades. 

We  have  the  first  peacetime  wage-price 
freeze  in  our  history.  We  are  constantly 
faced  with  what  some  have  called  the 
"twin  sixes" — 6-percent  imemployment 
and  6 -percent  increase  in  inflation  per 
annum.  The  growth  in  our  gross  national 
product  has  been  alarmingly  small  and 
capital  goods  expenditures  have  hardly 
grown  at  all.  All  of  this  has  been  com- 
pounded by  our  serious  adverse  balance 
of  trade  and  the  accompanying  crisis  in 
the  position  of  our  dollar  abroad. 

I  am  sure  all  will  agree  that  there  is  an 
urgent,  if  not  crying,  need  to  devise 
means  to  bring  an  early  end  to  economic 
stagnation  in  our  country,  to  curb  infla- 
tion, and  to  reduce  imemployment  levels 
by  putting  idle  capacity  to  work  and  by 
creating  new  capacity. 

But  at  the  very  time  production  is  so 
badly  needed  to  restore  sound  and  vig- 
orous economic  conditions,  this  bill  would 
create  fear  and  suspicion,  friction  and 
division  in  the  business  houses,  plants, 
and  factories  of  America. 

If  this  bill  should  become  law,  Mr. 
President,  it  would  give  license  for  a  bu- 
reaucrat, clothed  with  all  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government,  to  come  out  of 
Washington  and  to  walk  into  a  business 
or  labor  union  hiring  hall  and  to  dictate 
to  the  employer  or  the  basiness  agent 
whom  he  could  employ  and  whom  he 
could  not  employ. 

Mr.  President,  touching  again  on  this 
arm  of  volunteer  employees:  Those  peo- 
ple would  have  to  eat,  I  suppose,  even  if 
they  were  volunteering  their  services. 
Somebody  is  going  to  be  paying  them,  we 
can  rest  assured  of  that.  They  are  not 
going  to  volunteer  their  services  unless 
somebody  is  paying  the  way.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  allow  this  army  of  volunteer 
employees,  with  the  indicia,  the  power, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment behind  them,  is  something  we 
ought  not  to  do.  What  check  would  be 
made  about  their  criminal  background, 
if  any?  What  check  would  be  made 
about  their  fitness  to  work  in  a  delicate 
position  of  this  sort?  What  check  would 
be  made  on  their  general  ability?  What 
check  would  be  made  on  their  bias  or 
prejudice? 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  has 
this  vicious  provision,  the  bill  should  be 
defeated. 

There  is  just  one  other  step  which 
could  in  any  way  be  worse  than  the  step 
I  have  just  described,  and  that  would  be 
for  one  of  those  bureaucrats  to  go  into 
a  man's  home — his  castle — and  try  to 
tell  him  whom  he  should  have  around 
his  dining  ro<ina-Jflble-05hls  fireside. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Thelaill  could  also 
punish  first  and  prove  the  offense  sub- 
sequently. It  would  permit  a  Federal 
judge — a  single  judge  acting  without  a 
hearing  and  without  any  showing  by  the 
Government  of  irreparable  Injury — to  is- 
sue a  temporary  restraining  order 
against  the  respondent  for  an  alleged 
unlawful  employment  practice. 

Mr.  President,  that  would  be  an  alter- 


nate remedy  they  would  have.  That 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  remedy  they 
have  of  sitting  as  prosecutor,  judge,  and 
jury.  In  addition  to  tliat,  if  they  could 
not  move  rapidly  enough  by  that 
method,  if  they  have  too  large  a  back- 
log of  cases,  mark  my  words,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  going  to  have  the  EEOC 
coming  in  here  and  saying,  "With  tliis 
mass  of  Eidded  work  we  have  got,  we  do 
not  need  just  2,000  employees,  we  need 
4,000,  6,000,  or  8,000."  Mark  my  wor^. 

Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
visability of  leaving  all  this  power  in  the 
EEOC,  or  requiring  it  to  go  into  Federal 
court  to  have  the  complaints  adjudi- 
cated, I  might  remark  that  there  are  398 
Federal  district  judges  in  the  country, 
and  by  dividing  this  workload  up  among 
398  Federal  judges,  it  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  better  way  of  handling  it  than  to 
have  one  Commission  here  in  Washing- 
ton, with  five  board  members,  handle  all 
of  these  complaints  from  all  over  the 
United  States. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  right  to  decide 
the  matter  itself,  when  it  gets  to  it,  and 
rimning  ahead  of  the  backlog  of  cases,  it 
can  go  into  the  Federal  court.  This  is  an 
alternate  and  additional  remedy  that  the 
EEOC  would  have — to  get  the  Federal 
judge  to  issue  a  temporary  restraining 
order  against  the  respondent  for  an  al- 
leged unlawful  employment  practice.  We 
thus  see  a  reversal  of  the  age-old  maxim 
that  a  man  is  presumed  to  be  innocent 
until  he  is  proven  guilty. 

All  they  have  to  do  is  to  go  into  Federal 
court  and  have  the  judge  issue  a  restrain- 
ing order  preventing  the  employers  from 
engaging  in  an  alleged  unlawful  empjgy- 
ment  practice,  without  ever  decidinftMj-" 
matter.  The  order  will  be  issued,  and  tnen 
they  will  wait  until  they  have  time  to 
hear  it,  at  the  bottom  of  the  docket,  and 
all  that  time  they  would  be  restrained 
from  doing  what  good  business  judgment 
required  them  to  do. 

The  temporary  restraining  order  could 
be  followed  by  a  preliminary  injunction. 
The  preliminary  injunction  could  require 
affirmative  action  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer, such  as  the  reinstatement  of 
former  employees  and  the  hiring  of  new 
employees  with  back  pay. 

Under  these  provisions  of  the  bill,  it 
would  be  possible,  Mr.  President,  for  an 
American  to  be  imprisoned  if  he  dis- 
agreed with  the  order  of  a  Federal  judge, 
without  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury. 

No  wonder  the  powers  sought  imder 
this  bill  have  been  compared  with  the 
English  court  of  the  star  chamber. 

Frankly,  I  am  somewhat  surprised  to 
see  that  some  of  the  people  who  for  many 
decades  were  subjected  to  the  injustices 
of  the  injunctive  process  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Norris-La  Guardia  Act  in 
1932  are  among  those  who  now  come  be- 
fore Congress  and  clamor  for  a  return  to 
the  dark  days  of  the  past. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Norrls-LaGuardia  Act 
was  enacted  at  the  behest  of  labor  to 
free  labor  from  what  was  called  "govern- 
ment by  injimctlon." 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  And  the  Norrls-LaGuardia 

Act  is  still  in  force. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  its  terms,  a  man 
who  suffers  a  genuine  wrong  which  only 
an  injunction  can  prevent  is  denied  the 
right  to  obtain  an  injunction  to  protect 
his  rights  and  prevent  that  wrong,  is  he 
not? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Notwithstanding  that  la- 
bor ha^  sought  and  obtained  for  itself 
protection  against  government  by  in- 
junction, labor  joins  the  organizations 
which  have  appointed  themselves  guard- 
ians of  the  minority  race  in  demanding 
the  passage  of  a  bill  which  places  every 
other  person  within  the  borders  of  the 
50  States,  employing  as  many  as  8  peo- 
ple, under  the  tyranny  of  government  by 
injunction. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct.  It  is  rather 
inconsistent. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  seem  that  the 
freedoms  which  they  would  cherish  for 
themselves,  they  would  wish  the  other 
people  to  enjoy. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina  for 
the  point  he  has  raised  and  commented 
upon. 

Samuel  Gompers,  the  pioneer  and  tow- 
ering leader  in  the  American  labor  move- 
ment, declared  in  1911: 

Modern  American  Ciourts  assume  the  right 
to  i-ssue  injunctions  interfering  with  the 
personal  rights  of  men  in  exercising  free 
speech,  free  press,  peaceable  assemblage,  and 
In  their  personal  relationship  with  each  oth- 
er. The  right  of  free  speech,  free  press,  peace- 
able assemblage  are  specifically  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution.  They  are  the  funda- 
mental safeguards  of  a  free  people,  which 
neither  a  Court,  king,  nor  cajolery  should 
be  permitted  to  destroy.  The  personal  rela- 
tionship between  man  and  man  comes  clear- 
ly within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  law  Courts 
and  has  no  place  in  the  Courts  of  equity 
imless  on  the  assumption  of  the  Court  tbat 
man  is  property,  an  assumption  repugnant  to 
the  sense  of  all  civilized  communities  and 
specifically  forbidden  by  the  13th  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Our  contention  Is  that  when  an  in- 
junction is  Issued  in  a  labor  dispute,  ir- 
reparable injury  is  done  to  the  parties  In- 
volved and  to  the  cause  of  labor,  which  no 
court  can  compute  and  no  bond  can  in- 
demnify. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  there  are  few 
among  us  who  will  not  say  that  perhaps 
the  most  shameful  chapters  of  our  judi- 
ciary liistory  were  written  by  judges  in 
labor  relations  cases  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Norris-LaiGuardia  Act.  In- 
deed, the  susceptibility  to  abuse  by  judges 
of  the  injunctive  p'-ocess  is  clearly  illus- 
trated by  the  example  of  the  years  prior 
to  1932  when  judges,  acting  without 
juries,  in  an  almost  unbroken  line  of 
cases,  used  the  injunction  to  frustrate 
the  efforts  of  labor  to  secure  fair  wages 
and  safe  working  conditions. 

It  would  be  well  for  those  representing 
labor  who  advocate  S.  2515  to  pause 
and  ponder  the  wise  words  of  Samuel 
Gompers  and  to  thoroughly  review  the 
cases  involving  labor  disputes  prior  to 
1932. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  provide 
a  different  type  of  injunction.  It  would 
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provide  an  injunction  against  the  em- 
ployer. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  proponents  of  the  amendment  has 
now  expired,  and  the  committee  chair- 
man has  all  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  appreciate  the  Chair's 
indulgence,  and  I  will  conclude  my  re- 
marks on  the  bill  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  first,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  remaining  time 
before  the  vote  that  is  fixed  for  2  p.m.  is 
all  to  be  allocated  by  the  manager  of  the 
bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
corrGot 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  And  the  vote  is  at  a 
time  certain — 2  p.m.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct — under  the  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  time  for  the  quorum  call  that 
started  the  proceedings  was  equally  di- 
vided between  the  proponenfis  of  the 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WILLlWlS.  There  will  be  another 
quorum  call{/hortly.  I  will  not  ask  for 
equal  division. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  We  have  no  time  to  con- 
tribute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Following  a  state- 
ment, I  will  be  happy  to  work  out  an 
equity  of  time  if  not  many  speakers  de- 
mand time  from  the  manager  of  the  bill. 
In  the  meantime,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrell).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  vital 
provisions  of  S.  2515  is  the  part  which 
would  amend  section  701  to  broaden  the 
jurisdictional  coverage  of  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  include  State 
and  local  government  employees.  Be- 
sides including  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employees,  S.  2515  also  creates  a 
special  enforcement  mechanism  for 
handling  complaints  against  State  and 
local  government  imits. 

At  this  time  in  our  country's  history, 
it  should  be  beyond  question  that  the 
employees  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  entitled  to  the  same  benefits 
and  protections  in  equal  employment  as 
are  employees  in  the  private  sector.  In 
fact,  the  well-documented  and  wide- 
spread discrimination  among  State  and 
local  government  employees  is  a  shame- 
ful condition  that  should  be  eliminated 
wherever  and  whenever  possible. 

In  a  report  released  in  1969  by  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  "For  All  the 
People — By  All  the  People,"  that  Com- 
mission concluded  that: 


•  •  •  state  and  local  governments  have 
failed  to  fulfill  their  obligation  to  assure 
equal  Job  opporttmlty  •  •  •  Not  only  do 
State  and  local  governments  consciously  and 
overtly  discriminate  in  hiring  and  pro- 
moting minority  group  members,  but  they 
do  not  foster  positive  programs  to  deal  with 
discriminatory  treatment  on  the  Job. 

The  report's  findings  indicate  that  the 
existence  of  discrimination  is  perpet- 
uated by  both  institutional  and  overt 
discriminatory  practices,  and  that  past 
discriminatory  practices  are  maintained 
through  de  facto  segregated  job  ladders, 
invalid  selection  techniques,  and  stereo- 
type misconceptions  by  supervisors  re- 
garding minority  group  capabilities.  The 
study  also  indicates  that  employment 
discrimination  in  State  and  local  govern- 
ments is  more  pervasive  than  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

In  another  report  issued  by  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  in  1970, 
"Mexican-Americans  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  in  the  southwest,"  the 
Commission  found  that  in  the  five  South- 
western States  with  the  highest  concen- 
tration of  Spanish -speaking  Americans, 
their  representation  in  the  vital  area  of 
law  enforcement  was  significantly  dis- 
proportionate to  their  demographic  dis- 
tribution. The  report  shows  that  in  these 
five  Southwestern  States,  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans,  who  constitute  ap- 
proximately 12  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion account  for  only  5.2  percent  of  po- 
lice officers  and  6.1  percent  of  civilian 
employees  associated  with  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  of  these  two  reports 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

( See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
failure  of  State  and  local  governmental 
agencies  to  accord  equal  employment  op- 
portunities is  particularly  distressing  in 
light  of  the  importance  that  these  agen- 
cies play  in  the  daily  hves  of  the  aversige 
citizen.  From  local  law  enforcement  to 
social  services,  each  citizen  in  a  commu- 
nity is  in  constant  contact  with  many 
local  agencies.  The  importance  of  equal 
opportunity  in  these  agencies  is,  there- 
fore, self-evident. 

In  our  democratic  society,  participa- 
tory government  is  a  cornerstone  of  good 
government.  Discrimination  by  govern- 
ment, therefore,  serves  a  doubly  dastruc- 
tive  purpose.  The  exclusion  of  minorities 
from  effective  participation  in  the  bu- 
reaucracy not  only  promotes  ignorance 
of  minority  problems  in  that  particular 
community  but  also  creates  mistrust, 
alienation,  and  all  too  often  hostility 
toward  the  entire  process  of  government. 
The  public  sector  should  lead  the  way  in 
the  fight  to  Insure  equal  employment  op- 
portunity for  all  in  our  society. 

The  Federal  Government's  interest  in 
State  and  local  government  operations 
cannot  be  imderestimated.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 10  million  employees  of  State 
and  local  political  subdivisions.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  alone  will  distribute 
more  than  $43  billion  of  its  tax  revenues 
to  these  levels  in  the  next  year. 
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Mr.  President,  in  order  to  understand 
the  pervasive  influence  of  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  State  finances,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  summary 
of  expenditures  from  the  current  Federal 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  x 

•  See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
clear  that  with  the  expenditure  of  such 
sums  comes  the  responsibility  of  making 
sure  that  the  distribution  and  use  of  the 
funds  is  without  discrimination.  The  fail- 
ure to  have  adequAe  minority  repre- 
sentation in  those  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  expending  those 
funds  is  an  element  of  this  discrimina- 
tion. 

S.  2515  seeks  to  establish  a  fair  and  ef- 
fective means  for  bringing  about  this 
result,  within  the  boundaries  established 
by  our  Federal  system.  At  present,  the 
more  than  10  million  State  and  local 
government  employees,  constitute  the 
largest  class  of  persons  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  Federal  nondiscrimination 
laws.  By  amending  the  present  section 
701  to  include  State  and  local  govern- 
mental units  within  the  definition  of  an 
'•employer'  under  title  VII,  all  employees 
of  these  units  would  have  access  to  the 
remedies  proposed  in  the  bill. 

In  addition  to  the  moral  issues  raised, 
the  Constitution  is  imperative  in  its  pro- 
hibition of  discrimination  by  State  and 
local  governments.  The  14th  amendment 
guarantees  equal  treatment  of  all  citi- 
zens by  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions, and  the  Supreme  Court  has 
reinforced  this  directive  by  holding  that 
State  action  which  denies  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  to  any  person  is  in  viola- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment.  It  is  thus 
clear  that  the  guarantee  of  equal  pro- 
tection must  extend  to  discriminatory 
practices  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, where  such  discrimination  is 
based  upon  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or 
national  origin. 

Through  use  of  the  enabling  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment,  the  promise  of 
equal  protection  can  become  a  reality 
The  last  sentence  of  the  14th  amendment 
enables  Congress  to  enforce  the  amend- 
ment's guarantees  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

The  inclusion  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  title  VII  protections  will  fulfill  the 
congressional  duty  to  enact  the  "appro- 
priate legislation"  to  ensure  that  all  citi- 
zens are  treated  equally  in  this  country. 

S.  2515  provides  a  legislative  program 
for  fulfilling  this  duty  through  an  exten- 
sion of  coverage  and  a  special  procedure 
for  enforcement.  In  those  cases  involving 
a  respondent  which  is  a  "government, 
governmental  agency,  or  political  sub- 
division." the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  is  given  the  author- 
ity to  attempt  to  secure  voluntary  com- 
pliance under  its  normal  procedures  in- 
cluding deferral  of  the  charge  to  the 
appropriate  State  fair  employment  prac- 
tice agency,  if  one  exists.  I  might  note 
at  this  point  that  at  least  33  States  have 
provisions    in    their    antidiscrimination 


laws  that  provide  enforceable  coverage  to 
State  and  local  government  workers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  list  of  such  State  laws. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Commission  is  unable  to  secure  a  con- 
ciliation  agreement   it   shall    refer   the 
case  to  the  Attorney  General  for  further 
action,  specifically  for  filing  of  a  civil 
action  against  the  respondent  in  the  ap- 
propriate U.S.  district  court.  This  Is  the 
authority    that    was    requested    by    the 
President  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage on  January  20  of  this  year.  Further, 
the  bill  gives  the  aggrieved  State  or  lo- 
cal government  employee  or  employees 
the  right  to  Intervene  in  such  civil  ac- 
tions. By  placing  the  full  weight  of  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General  and  the  authority 
of  the  U.S.  district  courts  behind  equal 
employment  opportunity  in  State  and 
local  governments,  the  machinery  has 
been  provided  to  Insure  equal  rights.  In 
short,    this    special    enforcement    pro- 
cedure, when  State  and  local  govern- 
ments   are    respondents,    provides    the 
necessary  power  to  achieve  results  with- 
out the  needless  friction  that  might  be 
created  by  a  Federal  executive  agency 
issuing  orders  to  sovereign  States  and 
their  localities.  To  underscore  the  im- 
portance of  this  provision  in  the  bill,  I 
would  like  to  offer  for  inclusion  In  the 
record,  a  copy  of  a  resolution  from  the 
International    Association     of    OflScial 
Human  Rights  Agencies,  endorsing  the 
bill  in  its  entirety.  This  organization  is 
the   group    that   represents   the   State 
agencies    charged    with    administering 
State  equal  employment  laws. 

The  committee  has  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  create  a  fair  and  equitable 
enforcement  program  that  is  capable  of 
achieving  the  desired  results.  We  have 
done  so  with  the  conviction  that  such 
a  program  is  essential  to  the  viability 
of  State  and  local  governmental  units. 
This  conviction  is  based  in  large  part 
on  the  very  practical  consideration  that 
employment  discrimination  at  the  State 
and  local  government  level  reflects  very 
unfavorably  upon  the  ability  of  those 
governmental  units  to  deal  equitably  in 
their  contracts  with  those  groups  against 
whom  they  discriminate  in  employment. 
State  and  local  government  employees 
are  in  constant  contact  with  the  citizens 
in  their  jurisdiction.  If  they  are  to  carry 
out  their  jobs  with  any  success  what- 
ever, public  confidence  in  their  impar- 
tiality is  vital.  This  confidence  cannot 
help  but  be  shaken  by  the  widespread 
existence  of  employment  discrimination 
in  the  public  sector. 

Added  importance  must  be  placed  upon 
this  latter  point  if  revenue  sharing  and 
welfare  reform  are  ever  going  to  maxi- 
mize their  potential.  Under  both  pro- 
grams. State  and  local  government  em- 
ployes make  many  important  policy  and 
administrative  decisions.  If  these  deci- 
sions are  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  people,  it  is  essential 
that  those  making  the  decisions  be  truly 
representative  of  all  segments  of  the 
population.  Only  if  such  representation 
prevails  can  we  hope  to  inspire  the  con- 
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fidence  in  our  governmental  institutions 
vital  to  the  success  of  revenue  sharine 
and  welfare  reform. 

One  other  practical  consideration 
bears  noting.  Whenever  the  State  or  lo- 
cality is  engaging  in  activlUes  also  en- 
gaged in  by  private  parties,  the  potenUal 
for  labor  strife  is  increased  where  en- 
forcement of  antidiscrimination  laws  is 
available  in  the  private  sector  but  not 
available  for  similar  employees  In  the 
public  sector. 

This  potential,  with  its  concomitant 
effect  upon  Interstate  commerce  gives 
ample  reason  for  imposition  of  Federal 
equal  employment  standards  on  State 
and  local  governmental  units.  In  fact 
just  such  an  argument  was  persuasive  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Maryland  against  Wirtz,  regarding  ex- 
tension  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
to  certain  classes  of  public  employees 
The  full  Impact  of  this  case  Is  to  suggest 
that  there  are  proper  situations  and 
proper  means  to  Impose  Federal  stand- 
ards upon  State  and  local  governments 
I  would  suggest  that  the  Insurance  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  is  just 
such  a  situation.  The  means  employed  by 
this  bill  authorize  minimal  contacts  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  State 
and  local  governments;  public  employers 
win  be  able  to  hire  whomever  they  please 
so  long  as  it  is  done  in  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory manner. 

In  summation,  I  believe  that  the 
moral,  legal,  and  practical  considerations 
have  for  some  time  demanded  that  State 
and  local  governmental  units  meet  their 
responsibilities  to  insure  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  under  the  law.  S  2515 
is  a  means  to  that  end. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  the  Items  I  have  requested 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  material  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  follows: 

Exhibit  1 
For  All  the  People  .  .  .  Bt  All  the  Peo- 
ple— A   Report   on   Equal   Opportttnity   in 
State  and  Local  Government  Empi^yment 
(A  report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  1969) 

FINDINGS 

Background  of  the  problem 

1.  In  recent  years  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employment  has  grown  rapidly  in  total 
numbers.  In  the  range  of  services  provided, 
and  In  the  occupational  categories  required 
to  perform  these  services.  Because  they  are 
relatively  large  institutions,  have  broad  po- 
tential, and  need  a  variety  of  talent,  State 
and  local  governments  can  provide  an  impor- 
tant source  of  Jobs  for  members  of  minority 
groups. 

2.  State  and  local  governments  are  the 
largest  single  group  of  employers  In  the 
trnited  States  for  which  no  comprehensive 
Information  Is  available  on  the  racial  and 
ethnic  composition  of  their  work  force.  These 
governments  also  are  the  only  large  group  of 
employers  in  the  Nation  whose  racial  employ- 
ment practices  are  almost  entirely  exempt 
from  any  Federal  nondiscrimination  require- 
ments. 

Extent  of  equal  opportunity 

3.  Minority  group  members  are  denied 
equal  access  to  State  and  local  government 
jobs. 

(<i)   Negroes,  in  general,  have  better  suc- 
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cess  in  obtaining  jobs  with  central  city  gov- 
ernments than  they  do  in  State,  county,  or 
suburban  Jurisdictions  and  are  more  success- 
ful in  obtaining  Jobs  In  the  North  than  in 
tHe  South. 

(b)  Negroes  are  noticeably  absent  from 
managerial  and  professional  Jobs  even  in 
those  Jurisdictions  where  they  are  substan- 
tially employed  in  the  aggregate.  In  only  two 
central  cities,  out  of  a  total  of  eight  surveyed, 
did  the  overall  number  of  black  employees 
in  white-collar  Jobs  reflect  the  population 
patterns  of  the  cities. 

(c)  Access  to  white-collar  Jobs  in  some 
departments  is  more  readily  available  to  mi- 
nority group  members  than  In  others.  Ne- 
groes are  most  likely  to  hold  professional, 
managerial,  and  clerical  Jobs  in  financial  ad- 
ministration and  general  control. 

(d)  Negroes  hold  the  large  majority  of 
laborer  and  general  service  worker  Jobs — Jobs 
which  are  characterized  by  few  entry  skills, 
relatively  low  pay.  and  limited  opportunity 
for  advancement. 

(6)  Spanish  Americans  hold  a  substantial 
number  of  State  and  local  Jobs  In  the  Hous- 
ton area  governments  but  hold  proportion- 
ately fewer  State  and  local  Jobs  in  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  area  governments.  They 
have  been  more  successful  in  obtaining  high- 
er level  jobs  than  Negroes  but  less  successful 
than  majority  group  members. 

(/)  Oriental  Americans  are  more  success- 
ful m  obtaining  State  and  county  Jobs  than 
central  city  Jobs.  Although  the  distribution 
of  Oriental  Americans  In  professional  and 
clerical  occupations  Is  equal  to  or  better  than 
that  of  the  majority  group.  Oriental  Ameri- 
cans have  not  obtained  full  access  to  man- 
agerial positions. 

Barriers  to  equal  opportunity 

4.  State  and  local  government  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  minorities  are  re- 
stricted by  overt  discrimination  In  personnel 
actions  and  hiring  decisions,  a  lack  of  posi- 
tive action  by  governments  to  redress  the 
consequences  of  past  discrimination,  and  dis- 
criminatory and  biased  treatment  on  the 
Job. 

(a)  A  merit  system  of  public  personnel 
administration  does  not  eliminate  discrimi- 
nation against  members  of  minorities.  It 
proclaims  objectively,  but  dees  not  assure 
it.  Discrimination  occurs  both  in  recruiting 
and  in  selection  among  final  applicants. 

(b)  Governments  have  undertaken  few 
efforts  to  eliminate  recruitment  and  selec- 
tion devices  which  are  arbitrary,  unrelated 
to  job  performance,  and  result  in  unequal 
treatment  of  minorities.  Further,  govern- 
ments have  failed  to  undertake  programs  of 
positive  action  to  recruit  minority  appli- 
cants and  to  help  them  overcome  barriers 
created  by  current  selection  procedures. 

ic)  Promotional  opportunities  are  not 
made  available  to  minorities  en  an  equal 
basis  by  governments  that  rely  on  criteria 
unrelated  to  Job  performance  and  on  dis- 
criminatory supervisory  ratings. 

Barriers  in  police  and  fire  departments 

5.  Barriers  to  equal  employment  are  greater 
in  police  and  fire  departments  than  in  any 
other  area  of  State  and  local  government. 

<a)  Negroes  are  not  employed  In  signifi- 
cant numbers  In  police  and  fire  departments. 

(1)  Although  27  percent  of  all  central  city 
jobs  surveyed  are  in  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments, only  7  percent  of  the  black  employees 
in  central  cities  are  policemen  and  firemen. 

(2)  Fire  departments  in  most  of  the  cities 
surveyed  employ  even  fewer  uniformed  per- 
sonnel than  do  the  police  departments. 

(3)  Negro  policemeiar'and  firemen  hold  al- 
most no  positions  in  the  officer  ranks. 

(4)  State  police  forces  employ  very  few 
Negro  policemen.  Four  of  the  States  employed 
no  Negro  policemen  In  the  metropolitan  areas 
surveyed. 

(b)    Spanish   Americans  are  employed  as 


policemen  and  firemen  on  the  average  less 
than  half  as  frequently  as  Anglos. 

(c)  Police  and  fire  departments  have  dis- 
couraged minority  persons  from  joining  their 
ranks  by  failure  to  recruit  effectively  and  by 
p>ermitting  unequal  treatment  on  the  Job 
including  unequal  promotional  opportuni- 
ties, discriminatory  Job  assignments,  and 
harassment  by  fellow  workers.  Minority  group 
hostility  to  police  and  fire  departments  also 
deters  recruitment,  and  this  has  not  been 
overcome  by  the  departments. 

Impact  of  the  Federal  Government 
6.  The  Federal  Government  has  established 
no  effective  Federal  requirements  for  equal 
opportunity  in  State  and  local  government 
employment,  and  no  effective  standards  and 
guidelines  for  affirmative  acuon  to  correct 
p£ist  discriminatory  practices  and  Increase 
opportunities  for  minority  groups.  The  limit- 
ed efforts  to  do  so  have  not  been  successful. 

(a)  The  nondiscrimination  clause,  includ- 
ed In  the  Federal  merit  standards  since  1963. 
applies  only  to  a  .small  fraction  of  State  and 
local  government  employment  and  has  had 
no  discernible  effect  in  Increasing  employ- 
ment oppyortunities  for  minority  groups  In 
State  and  local  government.  Present  enforce- 
ment of  tlie  clause  provides  neither  effective 
protection,  nor  effective  avenues  of  redress 
to  members  of  minority  groups  who  en- 
counter discrimination.  The  Office  of  State 
Merit  Systems  has  provided  no  guidelines  for 
State  action  either  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion or  to  increase  opportunities. 

(b)  Federal  housing  agencies  have  made 
virtually  no  efforts  to  enforce  the  nondis- 
crimination clause  Included  since  the  1950's 
in  their  contracts  with  local  public  housing 
and  urban  renewal  agencies.  Neither  have 
they  assured  that  affirmative  action  has  been 
taken  to  Increase  opportunities  tor  minori- 
ties. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

/.  Action  needed  to  achieve  equality  in  State 
and  local  government  employment 
A.  Every  State  and  local  government  should 
adopt  and  maintain  a  program  of  employ- 
ment equality  adequate  to  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tion under  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment  to  assure — 

1.  that  current  employment  practices  are 
nondiscriminatory;  and 

2.  that  the  continuing  effects  of  past  dis- 
criminatory practices  are  undone. 

This  report  has  found  that  State  and  local 
government  employment  is  pervaded  by  a 
wide  range  of  discriminatory  practices.  These 
practices  violate  the  requirements  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment and  accordingly  must  be  eliminated. 
Unconstitutional  practices  include  not  only 
those  which  are  purposefully  discriminatory, 
but  also  those  which  have  the  effect  of  creat- 
ing or  reinforcing  barriers  to  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity.  Such  barriers  will  persist 
until  affirmative  action  is  taken  to  overcome 
them.  For  this  reason,  a  public  employer  can 
assure  that  Its  employment  practices  are  non- 
discriminatory only  if  it  maintains  a  compre- 
hensive, well-planned  program  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity. 

The  following  are  examples  of  discrimina- 
tory barriers  to  equality  In  public  employ- 
ment which  may  arise  In  the  absence  of  an 
effective  program  of  employment  equality. 
Evidence  of  the  effects  of  many  of  these  dis- 
criminatory barriers  may  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  this  report. 

a.  Recruitment  through  schools  or  colleges 
with  a  predominantly  non-minority  makeup 
discriminates  against  minorities  wherever 
comparable  recruitment  is  not  done  at  pre- 
dominantly minority  Institutions. 

b.  Unless  special  precautions  are  taken, 
use  of  recruitment  sources  such  as  private 
employment  agencies,  Informal  community 
contacts,  or  other  sources,  may  incorporate 
Into  the  employer's  recruitment  system  the 


discriminatory  practices  or  prejudices  of  the 
sources  used. 

c.  Whenever  a  work  force,  or  significant 
levels  or  components  of  it,  is  predominantly 
nonminority  in  makeup,  recruitment  prac- 
tices which  rely  upon  employee  '•word-of- 
mouth"  contact  for  new  applicants  may  dis- 
criminatorily  perpetuate  the  majority  pre- 
dominance. 

d.  Unless  special  precautions  ao-e  taken,  a 
past  history  of  overt  discrimination  may  con- 
tinue to  deter  minority  applications  for  em- 
ployment or  advancement,  particularly  with 
respect  to  positions  which  have  not  tradi- 
tionally been  held  by  minority  persons.  Such 
a  history  also  may  signal  to  outside  employ- 
ment sources  that  the  employer  does  not  wel- 
come minority  referrals,  at  least  for  nontra- 
ditlonal  positions. 

e.  Unless  special  precautions  are  taken, 
harassment  or  unfair  treatment  by  nonmi- 
nority supervisors  or  coworkers,  or  other  dis- 
crimination not  countenanced  by  the  em- 
ployer, may  discourage  minority  applications 
for  employment  or  advancement. 

f.  Where  minority  persons  have  less  access 
than  nonminority  persons  to  Informal  net- 
works of  employment  information — such  as 
through  present  employees  or  officials — re- 
lating to  such  matters  as  available  openings, 
hiring  procedure,  or  the  basis  for  rejection  or 
other  action  taken  with  respect  to  applica- 
tions, this  may  impede  access  of  minorities  to 
available  opportunities. 

g.  Since  minority  persons,  competing  for 
positions  at  the  entry  level  or  elsewhere  in 
the  work  force,  frequently  may  have  limited 
education  or  Job  experience,  the  employer 
may  unfairly  penalize  minority  applicants 
wherever  he  imposes  qualifications  not 
likely  to  be  pyossessed  by  minority  appli- 
cants and  not  substantially  related  to  the 
needs  of  the  job. 

h.  Selection  standards  may  be  applied  rea- 
sonably to  nonminority  applicants,  but  un- 
fair if  extended  on  the  same  terms  to  mi- 
nority persons.  For  example,  the  level  of 
academic  achievement — such  as  the  level  of 
verbal  skill — may  be  one  measure  of  an  ap- 
plicant's native  ability,  but  when  applied  on 
the  same  basis  to  a  group  whose  schools  af- 
ford a  markedly  inferior  education,  it  may 
cease  to  be  a  fair  and  equal  measure  of 
ability. 

In  the  case  of  many  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, such  discriminatory  barriers,  or 
other  discriminatory  practices,  have  given 
rise  to  patterns  of  minority  underutillzatlon. 
Including  concentration  of  minority  employ- 
ees at  lower  Job  levels. 

Such  discriminatory  patterns  of  minority 
underutillzatlon  themselves  give  rise  to  de- 
nial of  the  14th  amendment  right  to  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  Such  patterns,  for  ex- 
ample, mean  unequal  enjoyment  by  minor- 
ities of  those  public  funds  which  are  paid  as 
salaries  to  public  employees.  Also,  since  pub- 
lic employees  shape  the  conduct  of  their  gov- 
ernment, dlscrimlnatorlly  created  underuti- 
llzatlon of  minorities  in  public  employment 
weakens  the  ability  of  government  to  reflect 
equally  the  interests  of  all  segments  of  the 
governed.  Finally,  as  shown  in  this  report, 
dlscrimlnatorlly  created  patterns  of  minority 
underutillzatlon  tend  to  be  self-reinforcing 
and  self-perpetuating:  for  this  reason  such 
patterns  themselves  constitute  vehicles  of 
discrimination  which  must  be  corrected. 

Accordingly,  whenever  In  public  employ- 
ment dlscrimlnatorlly  created  patterns  per- 
sist, the  Constitution  requires  that  they  be 
remedied  by  measures  aimed  at  giving  the 
work  force  the  shape  it  presently  would  have 
were  it  not  for  such  past  discrimination.  It 
should  be  recognized  that  such  measures  are 
not  a  "preference"  but  rather  a  restoration 
of  equality;  one  can  see  Inequality  In  such 
remedies  only  by  being  blind  to  the  past  In- 
justices which  they  cure. 

B.  Though  the  programs  of  employment 
equality   adopted   by    individual    State   and 
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local  governments  will  vary  widely  with  the 
particular  needs  and  problems  of  each,  all 
such  programs  should  Include  the  following 
three  elements: 

1.  An  evaluation  of  employment  practices 
and  employee  utilization  patterns  adequate 
to  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  barriers 
to  equal  opportim.lty  for  minorities  and  of 
any  discrUnlnatory  underutilizatlon  of 
minorities. 

The  flrst  step  In  the  program  of  employ- 
ment equality  Is  an  assessment  of  needs  and 
problems.  This  requires  a  thorough  evalua- 
tion by  the  State  or  local  government  of  the 
employment  practices  of  each  of  its  con- 
stituent agencies,  to  determine  the  effect  of 
Us  practices  on  utilization  of  minorities. 
Though  the  principal  aim  is  to  Identify  bar- 
riers to  equal  opportunity,  the  evaluation 
also  should  make  note,  for  continuation  and 
strengthening,  of  those  policies  which  have 
the  positive  effect  of  overcoming  such  bar- 
riers. 

In  order  to  make  this  assessment,  and  to 
Identify  patterns  of  minority  underutiliza- 
tlon. the  State  or  local  government  will 
need  to  gather  and  review  comprehensive  In- 
formation, by  nonmlnority-mtnority  classi- 
fication, on  employee  distribution  among 
the  various  agency  components.  Job  levels 
and  locations,  as  well  as  data  on  referrals, 
applications,  acceptances,  promotions,  and 
other  personnel  action. 

This  Initial  evaluation  should  culminate 
in  a  written  analysis  of  discriminatory  bar- 
riers to  equal  employment  opportunity  in 
the  State  or  local  government,  as  well  as 
an  analysis  of  any  patterns  of  minority  un- 
derutilizatlon which  have  resulted  from  the 
operation  of  such  discriminatory  barriers. 

2.  Preparation  and  implementation  of  a 
program  of  action  which  is  calculated — 

(a)  to  eliminate  or  neutralize  all  dis- 
criminatory barriers  to  equal  employment 
opportunity;   and 

(b)  to  undo  any  patterns  of  minority  un- 
derutilizatlon which  have  been  brought 
about  by  past  discrimination. 

Having  evaluated  employment  practices 
and  assessed  patterns  of  minority  under- 
utilizatlon. the  next  step  Is  to  formulate  a 
program  which  will  overcome  barriers  to 
equal  employment  opportunity  and.  In  ad- 
dition, will  bring  about  whatever  changes 
In  minority  utilization  are  necessary  to  undo 
the  effects  of  past  discrimination.  Where 
patterns  of  minority  utilization  are  to  be 
changed,  the  program  should  include  spe- 
cific goals,  or  estimates,  to  be  achieved  within 
a  specified  period  of  time. 

Even  in  those  cases  where  evaluation  has 
disclosed  that  the  present  employment  prac- 
tices of  a  government  or  of  one  of  its  com- 
poreut  agencies  fully  overcome  all  barriers 
to  equal  employment  opportunity  and  that 
no  pattern  of  dlscrlmlnatorlly  created  un- 
derutilizatlon of  minorities  is  present,  for- 
mulation of  relevant  practices  into  a  pro- 
gram is  still  desirable  In  order  to  help  as- 
sure that  nondiscriminatory  practices  con- 
tinue to  be  followed. 

Affirmative  programs  should  be  developed 
In  a  form  which  makes  clear  the  obligations 
of  each  component  agency  of  the  govern- 
ment. Programs  should  be  put  In  writing 
and  made  available  upon  request  to  public 
employees,  minority  leaders,  and  others  with 
a  legitimate  interest  In  the  status  of  mi- 
norities in  public  employment.  Staff  respon- 
sibilities for  implementing  the  program 
should  be  allocated  clearly,  and  employees 
Informed  of  the  program  and  of  their  rights, 
duties,  and  obligations  under  It. 

The  adoption  of  affirmative  programs  by 
State  and  local  governments  may  be  subject 
to  limitations  Imposed  by  statute.  State 
constitution,  city  charter,  or  the  like,  which 
Inflexibly  mandate  that  certain  employ- 
ment policies  be  followed.  Similar  limita- 
tions mav  be  created  bv  the  amount  or  terms 


of   budgetary   allocations   made    to    govern- 
ments or  to  their  component  agencies. 

Questions  of  the  right  or  duty  of  Indi- 
vidual public  agencies  or  officials  faced  with 
such  restrictions  can  be  resolved  only  on 
a  case  by  case  basis.  However,  Inherent  In 
the  supremacy  clause  of  the  Constitution  Is 
the  requirement  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments must  alter  any  laws,  regulations, 
or  practices  which  stand  In  the  way  of 
achieving  the  equality  In  public  employ- 
ment which  Is  required  by  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the   14th  amendment. 

There  follows  a  sampling  of  the  kind  of 
actions  which  State  and  local  goverrunents 
will  need  to  include  in  programs  of  em- 
ployment equality.  Use  to  some  degree  of 
most  of  these  techniques  wUl  be  necessary 
to  assure  that  all  barriers  to  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  are  eliminated.  In  addi- 
tion, public  employers  with  dlscrlmlnatorlly 
created  patterns  of  employee  utilization 
should  use  the  techniques  to  a  degree  suf- 
ficient to  undo  the  effects  of  past  discrimi- 
nation. 

Recruitvient 

a.  Maintain  consistent  continuing  com- 
munication with  the  State  employment  serv- 
ice and  schools,  colleges,  comxnunlty  agen- 
cies, community  leaders,  minority  organiza- 
tions, publications,  and  other  sources  afford- 
ing contact  with  potential  minority  appli- 
cants In  the  Job  area. 

b.  Thoroughly  and  continually  Inform 
sources  affording  contact  with  potential 
minority  applicants  about  current  openings, 
about  the  employer's  recruiting  and  selec- 
tion procedures  and  about  the  positions  (to- 
eg1.her  with  personnel  tpeclfiaotlons)  for 
which  applications  may  be  made. 

c.  Inform  all  applicant  sources,  both  gen- 
erally and  each  time  a  specific  request  for 
referral  Is  made,  that  minority  applicants 
are  welcome  and  that  discrimination  In  re- 
ferrals will  not  be  tolerated. 

d.  Fully  Inform  each  applicant  of  the  basis 
for  all  action  taken  on  his  or  her  application. 
Supply  in  detail  the  basis  for  rejection,  in- 
cludiug  evaluation  of  tests  and  Interviews. 
Suggest  to  rejected  minority  applicants  pKss- 
sible  methods  for  remedying  disqualifying 
factors. 

e.  Make  data  on  minority  employment 
status  available  on  request  to  employees,  to 
minority  leaders  in  the  Job  area,  and  to 
others  with  a  legitimate  interest  In  non- 
discrimination by  the  employer. 

f.  Invite  minority  persons  to  visit  State 
and  local  government  facilities;  explain  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  the  equal  op- 
portunity program  In  effect. 

g.  Have  minority  persons  among  those  who 
deal  with  persons  applying  for  employment, 
with  clientele,  or  with  other  members  of  the 
public,  in  order  to  communicate  the  fact  of 
minority  equal  opportunity. 

h.  Coordinate  the  employment  and  place- 
ment activities  of  the  various  components 
of  the  State  or  local  government,  at  least  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  minority  applica- 
tions or  requests  for  transfer.  To  the  same 
end,  maintain  minority  applications  or 
transfer  requests  on  an  active  basis  for  a 
substantial  period  of  time. 

1.  Participate  in  Nelghb.rhood  Youth 
Corps,  New  Careers,  other  Federal  Job  train- 
ing or  employment  programs,  or  similar 
State  or  local  programs.  In  connection  with 
such  programs,  or  otherwise,  make  a  p&i- 
tlcular  effort  to  structure  work  In  a  way 
which  gives  rise  to  jobs  which  are  suitable 
for  minority  persons  who  are  available  for 
employment. 

J.  Independent  of  outside  training  pro- 
grajns.  institute  on-the-job  training  or 
work-study  plans,  In  which  persons  are  em- 
ployed part-time  while  studying  or  other- 
wise seeking  to  satisfy  employment  require- 
ments; this  may  Include  summertime  em- 
ployment for  persons  in  school. 

k.    Solicit    cooperation    of    academic    and 


vocational  schools  to  establish  curricula 
which  will  provide  minority  candidates  with 
the  skills  and  education  necessary  to  fulfill 
manpower  requirements. 

Selection 

a.  Take  steps  to  assure  that  tests  used  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  or  placmg  appli- 
cants are  demonstrated  to  be  valid  In  fore- 
casting the  Job  performance  of  minority  ap- 
plicants. 

b.  Pending  validation,  discontinue  or 
modify  the  use  of  tests,  mlnlmima  academic 
achievement,  or  other  criteria  which  screen 
out  a  disproportionate  number  of  minority 
applicants. 

c.  Do  not  in  all  cases  gives  preference  to 
nonmlnorlty  applicants  on  the  basis  of 
higher  performance  on  tests  or  other  hiring 
criteria,  as  long  as  It  Is  apparent  that  com- 
peting minority  applicants,  especially  where 
they  have  waiting  list  seniority,  are  qualified 
to  do  the  Job. 

d.  Where  tests  are  used,  employ  them  as 
a  guide  to  placement  rather  than  as  the 
determinant  of  whether  an  applicant  is  to 
be  hired. 

e.  Make  increased  use  of  tests  comprised 
of  a  sampling  of  work  to  be  performed  on 
the  Job. 

f.  Make  increased  use  of  the  probationary 
period,  affording  an  opportunity  for  on-the- 
job  training  and  enabling  the  applicant's 
ability  to  be  Judged  on  the  basis  of  Job 
performance. 

Placement  and  Promotion 

a.  Make  available  to  minority  applicants 
and  to  present  minority  employees  a  com- 
plete description  of  positions  for  wlilch  they 
may  be  eligible  to  apply. 

b.  In  the  initial  placement  of  said  newly 
hired  employees,  wherever  possible  place 
minority  employees  In  positions  or  areas  with 
low  minority  representation. 

c.  Broaden  Job  experience  and  facilitate 
transfers  of  minority  employees  by  creating 
a  system  of  temporary  work  experience 
asslgrnments  in  other  positions  or  areas  of 
work.  Such  a  system  may  Include  temporary 
assignment  between  Jurisdictions,  such  as  a 
suburban-lnner-clty  Interchange. 

d.  Individually  appraise  the  promotion 
potential  and  training  needs  of  minority  em- 
ployees, and  take  action  necessary  to  permit 
advancement. 

e.  Announce  all  position  openings  on  a 
basis  which  brings  them  to  the  attention  of 
minority  employees  and  makes  clear  that 
minority  persons  are  eligible  and  encouraged 
to  apply. 

Discipline 

a.  Formulate  disciplinary  standards  and 
procedures  In  writing,  and  distribute  them  to 
all  employees. 

b.  In  case  of  proposed  disciplinary  action, 
inform  the  employee  of  the  infraction  alleged 
and  afford  an  opportunity  for  rebuttal.  If  the 
rebuttal  is  deemed  unsatisftictory,  clearly 
state  the  reasons  why. 

Facilities 

Assure  that  facilities.  Including  all  work- 
related  facilities  and  those  used  in  employer- 
sponsored  recreational  or  similar  activities, 
are  not  subject  to  segregated  use.  whether  by 
official  policy  or  by  employee  practice. 

3.  A  continuing  review  of  employment 
practices,  and  of  the  status  of  minority  per- 
sons in  employment. 

This  third  step  of  the  program  responds  to 
the  need  for  a  continuing  review  of  employ- 
ment practices — particularly  those  related  to 
the  affirmative  program — and  of  their  effect 
upon  minority  persons.  Such  a  review  re- 
quires the  regular  collection  and  evaluation 
of  data  on  employee  distribution  and  person- 
nel actions,  such  as  that  descrlbfld  under 
paragraph  1,  above. 

These  data  afford  an  important  measure  of 
the  effectiveness  of  steps  taken  to  overconie 
barriers  to  minority  employment,  by  showing 
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the  actual  Impact  of  employment  practices  on 
minorities;  the  data  may  Indicate  points  at 
which  changes  are  needed  in  the  affirmative 
program  to  make  it  more  effective.  Similarly, 
where  patterns  of  minority  under-utlllzatlon 
which  arose  from  past  discrimination  are  be- 
ing corrected,  such  comparative  nonmlnority- 
mlnorlty  data  show  the  extent  to  which  re- 
quired changes  in  minority  utilization  are  in 
fact  being  made. 

Like  the  affirmative  program  Itself,  current 
data  on  minority  employment  should  be 
made  available  to  persons  and  groups  with  a 
legitimate  Interest  in  the  status  of  minorities 
in  public  employment. 

The  following  are  illustrations  of  the  steps 
necessary  for  an  effective  continuing  review 
by  State  and  local  governments  of  their  em- 
ployment practices  and  of  the  status  of  mi- 
norities In  employment. 

a.  Maintain  records  containing  for  the  pe- 
riod covered,  and  indicating  nonmlnority- 
mlnority  classifications  and  the  positions  In- 
volved, complete  data  on  Inquiries,  applica- 
tions, acceptance,  rejections,  promotions,  ter- 
minal lor.s,  and  other  personnel  actions,  as 
well  as  data  as  of  the  end  of  the  period,  by 
nonminority-mlnority  classification,  on  em- 
ployee distribution  within  the  work  force. 

b.  Maintain  fcr  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
with  nonminority-mlnority  classification,  a 
file  on  each  applic.nt  (Including  those  listed 
on  a  civil  service  register)  adequate  to  docu- 
ment the  specific  grounds  for  rejection  or 
passing  over  of  the  applicant.  /    ^ 

c.  Maintain  a  record,  with  nonmlrjorlty- 
mlnority  classification,  of  applicants  by  Job 
source,  to  facilitate  review  of  the  Impact  of 
each  source  upon  minority  utilization. 

d.  Where  there  are  a  substantial  number  of 
separate  components  within  the  State  or  local 
government,  make  periodic  Inspection  and 
review  of  employment  practices  and  minority 
status  in  the  various  component  agencies. 

e.  Regularly  Interview  minority  employees 
upon  termination  to  determine  whether  dis- 
criminatory acts  or  policies  played  a  role  in 
the  termination. 

11.  Methods  of  enforcement  and  assistance 

by   the  Federal   Government   to   advance 

equality  in  employment  in  State  and  local 

government 

A.  Congress  should  amend  Title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (1)  by  eliminat- 
ing the  exemption  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment from  the  coverage  of  Title  Vn  and  (2) 
by  conferring  on  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
porttinity  Commission  the  power  to  Issue 
cease  and  desist  orders  to  correct  violations 
of  -ntie  vn. 

(1)  Eliminating  the  exemption  of  State 
and  local  governments  from  the  coverage  of 
Title  vn. 

The  present  exemption  of  State  and  local 
governments  from  the  nondiscrimination  re- 
quirements of  Title  vn  Is  anomalous  since 
It  precludes  effective  action  against  discrimi- 
nation in  the  one  type  of  employment — pub- 
lic employment  where  nondiscrimination 
clearly  is  mandated  by  the  Constitution. 

It  *s  true  that  even  without  the  proposed 
amendment,  indvlduals  have  the  right  under 
the  Constitution  and  Federal  statutes  to  ob- 
tain Judicial  relief  against  discrimination  In 
public  employment.  Experience  in  such  areas 
as  votng  discrimination  and  school  segre- 
gation, however,  has  shown  that  It  is  both 
unjust  and  unwise  to  impose  upon  Individ- 
ual victims  the  entire  burden  of  correcting 
widespread  noncompliance  with  constitu- 
tional obligations.  To  do  so  makes  compliance 
depend  upon  the  determination  and  finan- 
cial ability  of  the  victim  to  wage  a  time- 
consuming  and  expensive  lawsuit  and  his 
success  in  obtaining  the  evidence  necessary 
to  sustain  the  charge.  Thf  fact  that  the  vic- 
tims often  are  Impoverished  members  of  mi- 
nority groups  who  are  ignorant  of  their 
rights  makes  such  a  remedy  even  more  un- 
suitable. Even  with  willing  litigants,  private 


lawsuits  are  an  Ineffclent  mode  of  effecting 
widespread  compliance.  Enforcement  efforts 
are  not  coordinated  so  as  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  but  are  Instead  governed 
by  random  suits  In  which  the  identity  of  the 
defendant  and  the  nature  of  the  relief  sought 
are  determined  by  a  litigant  whose  main 
concern  Is  redress  of  his  particular  grievance. 
As  amended.  Title  vn  would  provide  a 
means  of  attacking  employment  descrlmlna- 
tlon  In  State  and  local  governments  since 
It  provides  an  administrative  agency  (the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion) with  authority  to  receive  complaints 
of  unlawful  employment  practices  and  to 
conciliate  such  complaints,  and  authorj^s 
the  Attorney  General  to  bring  suit  whenever 
be  believes  that  a  person  or  persons  are  en- 
gaged in  a  pattern  or  practice  of  resLstance 
to  the  rights  secured  by  the  'ntle.  Tlie  Title 
also  provides  assistance  to  Individual  com- 
plaints In  providing  for  court-appointed  at- 
torneys and  the  suspension  of  normal  court 
costs. 

(2)  Conferring  on  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  the  power  to 
Issue  cease  and  desist  orders  to  correct 
violations  of  "ntle  Vn. 

EEOC's  present  lack  of  power  to  compel 
corrective  action  severely  handicaps  Its 
ability  to  obtain  voluntary  compllancr,  for 
the  employer  knows  that  EEOC  can  do 
nothing  if  he  refuses  to  agree  to  Its  recom- 
mendations and  that  only  aggrieved  persons 
and  the  Attorney  General  may  sue  to  com- 
pel compliance.  Many  of  the  cases  in  which 
EEOC  has  found  probable  cause  to  believe 
discrimination  was  practiced  have  not  been 
successfully  conciliated  under  the  present 
law. 

The  experiences  of  State  fair  employment 
practice  agencies  shows  that  adequate  en- 
forcement machinery  Is  indispensable  to  an 
effective  equal  employment  opportunity 
law.  Of  the  States  presently  having  fair  em- 
ployment practice  laws,  the  vast  majority 
give  the  State  coDunlsslon  administering  the 
law  power  to  issue  cease  and  desist  orders. 
Giving  EEOC  similar  p>ower  would  enhance 
Its  conciliation  role  by  strengthening  Its 
bargaining  power  and  make  it  a  far  more 
effective  agent  In  ensuring  equal  employment 
opportunity. 

B.  The  President  should  seek  and  Con- 
gress should  enact  legislation  authorizing 
the  withholding  of  Federal  funds  from  any 
State  or  local  public  "agency  that  discrimi- 
nates against  any  employee  or  applicant  for 
emplojmient  who  is  or  would  be  compensated 
In  any  part  by,  or  Involved  In  administering 
the  program  or  activity  assisted  by,  the 
Federal  funds. 

The  receipt  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  funds 
and  the  accompanying  responsibility  for 
implementing  the  Federal  program  supported 
by  the  funds  engender  numerous  job  op- 
portunities with  the  recipient  State  and  local 
agencies.  The  obligations  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  respect  to  discriminatory 
actions  by  these  recipients  are  based  on  the 
Due  Process  Clause  of  the  fifth  amendment 
which  prohibits  governmental  support  or  in- 
volvement in  discriminatory  activities.  Its 
Involvement  in  grant  programs  as  financier, 
prescrlber  of  standards,  and  supervisor  of 
execution  Imposes  a  duty  on  the  Federal 
Government  to  ensure  that  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination In  the  Job  opportunities  pro- 
vided by  the  funds. 

The  only  Federal  law  directly  dealing  with 
discrimination  by  recipients  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance.  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  prohibits  employment  discrimi- 
nation only  In  those  programs  In  which  the 
provision  of  employment  is  a  primary  objec- 
tive. Accordingly,  the  recipients  of  funds 
under  a  large  number  of  grant  programs  are 
net  presently  subject  to  nondiscriminatory 
emoloyment  requirements. 

Pvesponslbillty  for  determining  whether 
discrimination  exists  could  be  vested  In  the 


agency  administering  the  grant  program,  as 
In  'ntle  VI.  Alternative,  this  responsibility 
could  be  given  to  the  Federal  agency  with 
greatest  expertise  in  the  area  of  employment 
discrimination,  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission.  If.  as  previously  rec- 
ommended. Title  VII  is  amended  to  Include 
State  and  local  governments  and  to  provide 
the  EEOC  with  power  to  Issue  cease  and 
desist  orders,  the  agency  also  would  be  em- 
powered to  direct  that  Federal  funds  be  with- 
held in  those  cases  in  which  the  respondent 
Is  a  recipient  of  such  funds. 

Congress  also  might  provide  that  In  those 
Instances  where  EEOC  finds  discriminatory 
employment  practices  by  such  a  recipient  it 
must  give  the  administering  Federal  agency 
a  period  of  time  to  ensure  correction  of  the 
practices  before  the  funds  are  withheld. 

C.  Pending  congressional  action  on  Rec- 
ommendation II  B,  the  President  should  (1) 
direct  the  Attorney  General  to  review  each 
grant-in-aid  statute  under  which  Federal 
financial  assistance  Is  rendered  to  determine 
whether  the  statute  gives  the  agency  dis- 
cretion to  require  an  affirmative  program  of 
nondiscrimination  in  employment  by  recip- 
ients of  funds  under  the  program;  and  (3) 
require  all  Federal  agencies  administering 
statutes  affording  such  discretion  to  impose 
such  a  requirement  as  a  condition  of  assist- 
ance. In  the  event  the  Attorney  General 
determines  that  under  a  particular  statute 
the  agency  does  not  have  the  discretion  to 
impose  such  a  requirement,  he  should  advise 
the  President  whether  he  has  power  to  direct 
the  agency  to  do  so.  If  the  Attorney  General 
advises  the  President  that  he  lacks  such 
power  in  a  particular  case,  the  President 
should  seek  appropriate  legislation  to  amend 
the  statute. 

As  stated  in  the  comment  to  Recommenda- 
tion II-B,  the  Constitution  forbids  the  ex- 
tension of  Federal  grant-in-aid  funds  to 
recipients  who  discriminate  In  their  em- 
plovment  practices.  If  Congress  has  neither 
expressly  forbidden  such  discrimination  by 
recipients  in  a  grant  program  nor  given  the 
Federal  agency  admlnisteririg  the  program 
discretion  to  impose  such  a  condition,  the 
Attorney  General  should  determine  whether 
the  President,  in  fulfilling  his  constitutional 
duty  to  "take  Care  that  the  Laws  be  faith- 
fully executed  .  .  .  ,"  has  the  power  and 
obligation  to  independently  Impose  such  a 
requirement. 

Mexican  Amemcans  and  the  Administration 
OF  Justice  in  the  South  wist:  A  Repokt 
or  THE  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
March  1970 
The   U.S.   Commission   on   Civil 
Rights, 

Washington.  D.C.,  March  1970. 
The  Pkestoent, 

The  President  of  the  Senate, 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
Sirs  :  The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  pre- 
sents this  report  to  you  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  85-315  as  amended. 

Under  authority  vested  in  this  Commission 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  as  amended, 
we  have  appraised  allegations  that  American 
citizens  of  Mexican  descent  In  five  South- 
western States  are  being  demed  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law  in  the  administration  of 
Justice.  We  have  found,  through  extensive 
field  Investigations  during  1967  and  19G8, 
three  State  Ad\isory  Committee  meriings  in 
1968,  and  a  Commission  hearing  In  1968,  all 
in  that  section  of  the  country,  that  there  is 
widespread  evidence  that  equal  protection 
of  the  law  In  the  administration  cf  Justice 
is  being  withheld  from  Mexican  Americans 

Our  Investigations  reveal  that  Mexican 
American  citizens  are  subject  to  unduly  harsh 
treatment  by  law  enforcement  officers  that 
they  are  often  arrested  on  insumcieni 
grounds,  receive  physical  and  verbal  abuse. 
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and  penalties  which  are  disproportionately 
severe.  We  have  found  them  to  be  deprived  of 
proper  use  of  bail  and  of  adequate  representa- 
tion by  counsel.  They  are  substantially  un- 
derrepresented  on  grand  and  petit  juries  and 
excluded  from  full  participation  in  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  especially  in  supervisory 
positions. 

Our  research  has  disclosed  that  the  in- 
ability to  communicate  between  Spanish- 
speaking  American  citizens  and  English- 
speaking  officials  has  complicated  the  prob- 
lem of  administering  Justice  equitably. 

We  urge  your  consideration  of  the  facts 
presented  and  of  the  recommendations  for 
corrective  action  in  order  to  assure  that  all 
citizens  enjoy  equal  protection  as  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Respectfully  yours, 
Rev.  Theodobe  M.  Hesburgh,  CSC. 

Chairman. 
Stephen,    Hor.n. 

Vice  Chairman. 
Frankie  M.  Freeman, 
Hector  P.  Oarcia,  M.D.* 
Maurice   B.    Mftchell, 
RouERT  S.  Rankin. 
HOVVAHD    A.    Glicksteik. 

staff  Director. 

PREF.\CE 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  un- 
dertook this  study  against  a  background  of 
■vritten  complaints  and  allegations  at  Com- 
mis.slon  hearings  and  at  meetings  of  the 
Commission's  State  Advlosry  Committees 
that  Mexican  Americans'  in  the  Southwest  = 
were  being  subjected  to  discrimination  by 
agencies  of  law  enforcement  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice.^  The  alleged  dis- 
crimination included  physical  and  verbal 
abuse  and  harassment  by  law  enforcement 
officers:  exclusion  from  grand  and  petit 
juries:  improper  and  discriminatory  use  of 
bail:  lack  of  and  inadequate  representation 
by  counsel:  and  employment  of  dispropor- 
tionately low  numbers  of  Mexican  Americans 
in  law  enforcement  agencies — particularly  In 
higher  ranking  positions. 

The    objective    of    this    Commission    study 
was  to  determine  what,  if  anv.  factual  basis 
existed  for  these  allegations.  In  the  course 
of  the  study.  Commission  staff  attorneys  con- 
ducted field  investigations  beginning  in  the 
latter  part  of  1967  and  continuing  in   1968 
in    which    they    Interviewed    approximatelv 
450  persons  in  Arizona.  California.  Colorado 
New  Mexico,  and  Texas.  Persons  interviewed 
included  law  enforcement  officers,  probation 
officers,  prosecuting  attorneys.  Judges,  public 
defenders,     attorneys     in     private     practice 
leaders  of  Mexican  American  organizations' 
and    private    citizens.    Two    State    Advisory 
Committee   meetings   were   held   in    1968   in 
New  Mexico  specifically  to  gather  Informa- 
tion  for   this   study.   At    these   meetings   46 
persons.  Including  law  enforcement  officers 
attorneys,   and  private  citizens  made  state- 
ments  and   were   questioned    by   Committee 
members  and  staff.  A  similar  State  Advisory 
Committee  meeting  was   held  In  California 
in    August    1968.    at    which    21    persons    ap- 
peared. ^ 

At  a  Commission  hearing  held  in  San 
Antonio.  Te.xas.  in  December  1968,  which 
dealt  exclusively  with  the  problems  of  Mex- 
ican Americans,  sworn  testimony  was  re- 
ceived from  17  witnesses,  including  private 
citizens.  law  enforcement  officers,  and  at- 
orneys.  concerning  the  administration  of 
Justice. 

The  resources  of  the  Commission  did  not 
permit  a  comprehensive  survey  in  response 
to  allegations  of  exclusion  of  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans from  Juries.  The  Commission,  however 
contr?cted  with  the  California  Rural  Leeai 
Assistance,  Inc.  (CRLA),  for  a  study  of  serv- 
ice by  Mex;c.an  Americans  on  grand  Juries 
in   .<^elected   California   counties.   The   CRLA 
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report,  which  is  printed  as  an  appendix  to 
this  report,  is  summarized  In  the  text. 

A  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  793  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  the  five  States,  includ- 
ing nine  State  agencies,  168  county  sheriffs* 
offices,  and  616  municipal  police  departments 
seeking  information  regarding  procedures  for 
recruitment  and  selection  of  officers,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Mexican  Americans  were  em- 
ployed, policies  on  officer  assignment  and 
training,  procedures  for  dealing  with  com- 
plaints against  officers,  as  well  as  Informa- 
tion on  police-community  relations.  The 
counties  selected  were  those  having  a  mini- 
mum of  10  percent  Spanish  surnamed  popu- 
lation and  the  municipalities  selected  were 
municipalities  within  these  counties  having 
a  minimum  total  population  of  3.000.  A  total 
of  331  questionnaires  was  returned  to  the 
Commission,  of  which  280  contained  suffi- 
cient information  for  tabulation, 

INTRODUCTION 

Some  vital  statistics 
The  Mexican  Americans  living  In  the 
five  States  of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  and  Texas  constitute  the  largest 
minority  group  in  that  part  of  the  United 
States.'  In  1960  there  were  three  and  one- 
half  million  Spanish  surname  persons  in 
those  five  States,  and  the  current  estimate  Is 
four  million.  The  largest  concentrations  of 
Mexican  Americans  are  in  California  and 
Texas,  whose  Spanish  surname  populations 
In  1960  were  1.426,358  and  1,417,810  respec- 
tively. Each  of  the  five  States  has  a  substan- 
tial Spanish  surname  population,  ranging 
from  9  percent  in  Colorado  to  more  than  28 
percent  in  New  Mexico.^ 

Mexican  Americans  share  with  most  other 
ethnic  and  racial  minorities  the  twin  prob- 
lems of  discrimination  and  poverty.  Although 
this  report  concentrates  on  discrimination 
based  on  ethnic  origin  many  of  the  problems 
discussed— Including  equal  accesss  to  ball 
and  counsel— are  c'osely  related  to  the  wide- 
spread incidence  of  poverty  among  Mexican 
Americans.  More  than  one-half  (52  percent) 
of  the  rural  Spanish  surname  families  of  the 
Southwest  and  not  quite  one-third  (31  per- 
cent) of  Spanish  surname  families  living  in 
urban  areas  had  less  than  $3,000  Incomes  In 
1959."  Like  other  low-income  groups.  Mexican 
Americans  are  overrepresented  in  unskilled 
occupations"  and  have  a  high  Incidence  of 
unemployment."  Their  educational  attain- 
ment falls  substantially  below  that  of  both 
other  whites  and  nonwhites  in  the  South- 
west." 

The  poverty  of  Mexican  Americans  In  the 
Southwest  cannot  be  attributed  to  their  re- 
cent Immigrant  status.  About  85  percent  of 
the  persons  of  Spanish  surname  in  the  five 
Southwestern  States  were  born  in  the  United 
States  and  more  than  half  were  native-born 
of  native  parents.  The  Mexican  American 
population  has  grown  rapidly  in  recent  years 
and  it  is  a  younger  group,  on  the  average, 
than  the  Anglo  population.'" 

Mexican  Americans  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly urbanized.  In  1960.  79  percent  of  the 
Spanish  surname  population  lived  In  cities." 
Racial  discrimination  and  economic  segrega- 
tion restrict  them  In  large  numbers  to  iden- 
tifiable neighborhoods,  frequentlv  referred  to 
as  "barrios",  within  these  cities.'-^ 

This  bare  statistical  outline  suggests  the 
social  context  in  which  Mexican  Americans 
encounter  the  problems  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  which  are  discussed  In  this 
report. 

A  capsule  history 

A  brief  historical  background  of  the  Mexi- 
can American  group  is  helpful  In  under- 
standing the  basis  for  its  separate  ethnic 
Identity  within  the  American  "melting 
pot."  >■  * 

The  Spanish  heritage  of  the  Southwest  Is 
older  than  the  American  Union.  The  culture 
was  Spanish  and  the  land  a  Spanish  colony 
until  Mexico  gained  Independence  In  1821.  As 


early  as  1538.  the  Spanish  had  set  up  a  print- 
ing press  In  Mexico  City.  By  1551.  they  had 
established  a  university  in  Mexico  City  Bv 
1609.  the  Spanish  had  left  a  series  of  mis 
slons  along  the  California  coast,  established 
Santa  Fe.  and  ranged  as  far  north  as  Kansas 
There  was  little  cohesion  amon»  the 
Spanish  colonies  of  North  America.  °Royal 
power  was  represented  by  the  Viceroy  in 
Mexico  City.  Spaniards  seldom  brought  wives 
or  families  to  the  New  World.  In  contrast  to 
the  British,  who  usually  emigrated  as  faml- 
lies,  or  even  as  communities  the  Spaniards 
married  Indian  women.  Thus  they  created  a 
fusion  of  races  known  as  the  mestizo  the 
ethnic  wellspring  of  the  Mexican  American 
Not  until  the  19th  century,  and  then  only 
In  Texas,  was  there  any  appreciable  settle- 
ment  by  Immigrants  from  the  United  States 
In  territory  under  Mexican  sovereignty  The 
newly  independent  Mexican  Government 
offered  grants  of  farm  and  grazing  land  to 
enc»urage  American  settlers  Yet  by  1834  the 
English-speaking  population  of  Texas  prob- 
ably  did  not  exceed  18,000  persons. 

The  Mexicans  encouraged  the  Anglo- 
Americans  to  settle  In  the  Southwest.  When 
the  first  Anglo  arrived,  the  Mexican  taught 
him  to  survive  in  the  desert,  to  irrigate  and 
cultivate  the  land,  to  raise  cattle,  to  use  the 
horse,  the  lartat,  and  the  western  saddle.  He 
gave  him  a  new  vocabulary— bronco,  stam- 
pede, arroyo,  mesa,  savvy,  cowboy.  He  gave 
him  an  architecture  suited  to  the  climate 
and  the  land. 

The  very  immigration  of  Americans  Into 
Texas  which  the  Mexican  encouraged  was 
their  undoing.  As  the  American  population 
grew,  so  did  problems  between  the  Mexican 
and  American  Governments.  A  new  Mexican 
Constitution  of  1835  swept  away  many  local 
rights:  the  Americans  Joined  by  some  Mex- 
icans revolted  and  proclaimed  the  Republic 
of  Texas.  In  1845,  Texas  became  the  28th 
State  of  the  United  States.  Mexico  regarded 
the  admission  of  Texas  to  the  Union  as  a 
hostile  act  and  the  two  Nations  went  to  war. 
Hostilities  ended  following  the  occupation  of 
Mexico  City  In  1847  with  the  treaty  of  Guad- 
alupe-Hldalgo  in  1848.  Except  for  the  terri- 
tory later  acquired  through  The  Gadsden 
Piu-chase  of  1853.  all  Mexican  territory  north 
of  the  Rio  Grande  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States.  This  embraced  all  or  parts  of  the 
present  States  of  Colorado,  Utah.  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Texas,  and  California. 
Mexican  citizens  living  in  the  area  were 
given  the  choice  of  returning  to  Mexico  under 
no  penalty  or  tax,  or  of  remaining  and  be- 
coming American  citizens  automaUcally  after 
1  year  following  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
Property  rights  were  to  be  respected  and 
protected  during  the  interim  period  and  all 
rights  of  cltlzen.shlp  were  conferred  upon 
those  who  elected  to  stay. 

The  majority  of  Mexicans  north  of  the  Rio 
Grande  chose  American  citizenship,  even 
though  Mexico  offered  resettlement  and 
land  grants.  Constitutional  guarantees  of 
their  rights  as  United  States  citizens,  con- 
tinuing political  Instability  in  Mexico,  and  a 
300-year  history  of  settlement  in  the  territory 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Mexico  were 
factors  affecting  the  decision. 

Soon  after  the  Mexican  War  the  people  of 
the  United  States  swept  westward  to  the  Pa- 
cific. The  growth  of  cattle  and  cotton  empires 
In  Texas  and  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia brought  Anglo-Saxons  into  the  South- 
west at  such  a  rate  that  the  Mexican  Amer- 
icans were  soon  outnumbered.  Only  New 
Mexico  maintained  a  majority  of  Mexican 
Americans  for  years  after  becoming  a  United 
States  territory.  The  slower  pace  of  American 
settlement  in  New  Mexico  has  been  attrib- 
uted. In  part,  to  the  extraordinary  hostility 
of  Indian  tribes  there  and  to  the  fact  that 
New  Mexico  contained  few  apparent  eco- 
nomic opportunities.  The  few  Anglos  who  set- 
tled in  the  territory  generally  stayed  in  the 
urban  areas  In  the  southern  half,  Intermar- 
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ried  at  the  upper  economic  levels,  and  made  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  accommodation  with 
the  Mexican  Americans. 

In  Texas,  however,  hostility  toward  Mexi- 
cans, born  of  the  war  for  Texas  independence 
and  the  Mexican  War,  continued.  The  entire 
area  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande 
was  the  scene  of  lawlessness  and  countless 
border  raids  by  Mexicans,  and  Texans  alike. 
An  Imported  slave  culture  Influenced  Anglo 
attitudes.  Although  Mexicans  were  not  con- 
sidered In  as  low  a  category  as  Negroes,  they 
were  regarded  as  raclaly  Inferior  to  Anglo- 
Americans. 

To  Callfomia.  meantime,  came  Anglo- 
Saxon  banking,  land,  and  business  practices 
which  were  foreign  to  traditional  Spanish 
ways.  Ancient  land  titles  dating  from  the 
16th  century  were  difficult  to  validate,  and 
the  American  system  of  land  taxation,  which 
was  on  an  assessed  value  of  the  land  rather 
than  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  land. 
all  but  stripped  the  original  Callfornians  of 
their  lands.  Drought  and  the  mining  industry 
helped  to  destroy  the  great  rancho  cattle  em- 
pires, and  by  the  1860's.  flve-slxths  of  the 
land  in  southern  California  was  reported  to 
be  delinquent  in  tax  payments.  More  than  40 
percent  cf  the  land  owned  by  the  once 
wealthy  and  influential  Mexican  families 
went  for  as  little  as  25  cents  an  acre.  With 
the  decline  of  economic  Influence,  Mexican 
American  political  power  waned. 

After  1930  more  than  750.000  persons  emi- 
grated from  Mexico  to  the  Southwestern 
States.'*  Two  principal  reasons  are  cited  for 
this  movement.  One  is  the  political  insta- 
bility of  Mexico  during  the  1910-1920  revolu- 
tion. During  this  period,  many  thousands 
came  over  as  refugees.  The  second  Is  the  fact 
that  ther^  has  never  been  an  Immigration 
quota  system  for  Mexico.  As  economic  op- 
portunity waxed  In  the  United  States,  or 
waned  In  Mexico,  traffic  would  flow  across 
the  border.  The  rise  of  cotton  cultivation  in 
Texas,  the  growth  of  mining  In  Arizona  and 
agriculture  in  Colorado,  and  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  the  citrus  and  vegetable  Indus- 
tries In  California — all  these  created  enor- 
mouse  demands  for  cheap  labor  which  the 
Anglo  population  could  not  or  would  not 
supply. 

Manpower  shortages  In  two  World  Wars 
redoubled  these  demands.  Mexican  immi- 
grant laborers  became  the  principal  work 
force  for  California  agriculture.  Essentially 
migrant,  they  Increasingly  returned  at  sea- 
son's end  to  Los  Angeles,  making  It  their 
home  base.  The  same  pattern  developed  in 
Texas,  with  El  Paso  and  San  Antonio  serving 
as  winter  homes  for  migratory  workers. 

The  cotton  boom  spread  Into  Arizona  dur- 
ing World  War  I.  drawing  substantial  num- 
bers of  Mexicans  to  that  State.  When  the 
demand  dropped  after  1918.  some  of  the 
workers  returned  to  Mexico.  But  a  consider- 
able number  stayed  to  work  in  copper  mines. 
By  1930.  Mexican  Americans  represented  25 
percent  of  Arizona's  population.'' 

The  displacement  of  Anglo  tenant  farm 
workers  by  cheaper  Mexican  immigrant  labor 
fed  prejudices  in  lexas.  Mexican  American 
children  often  were  sent  to  separate  schools 
and  discrimination  was  widely  practiced. 
Violence  against  Mexican  citizens  and  Mexi- 
can Americans  became  so  widespread  that, 
in  1922.  the  Secretary  of  State  warned  the 
Governor  of  Texas  that  action  would  have 
to  be  taken  to  protect  Mexicans. 

The  Mexican  American  population  was  ex- 
tremely hard  hit  by  the  nationwide  depres- 
sion of  the  1930's.  Traditionally  Ill-paid,  with 
little  or  no  financial  reserves,  a  large  num- 
ber were  on  relief.  Some  welfare  agencies, 
notably  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  forcibly 
repatriated  Mexicans  to  get  them  off  relief 
rolls.  Labor  unrest  was  common  and  there 
were  serveral  Instances  of  strikes  by  Mexican 
American  agricultural  workers  in  southern 
California.  The  use  of  violence  to  break  up 
strikes  and  Inhibit  union  activity  was  not 
uncommon. 
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The  problems  of  the  depression  years  were 
not  the  exclusive  burden  of  the  Mexican 
Americans.  Mexican  Americans  undoubtedly 
did,  to  some  degree,  share  in  the  benefits 
of  the  labor  and  welfare  programs  of  the 
thirties  such  as  TVA,  CCC,  and  AAA;  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  Social  Security 
Act,  and  the  Wagner  Labor  Act;  and  the  ma- 
jor advances  In  farm  and  housing  legislation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Mexican  Americans 
were  not  singled  out  for  special  benefits  or 
attention  during  this  period.  One  reason  may 
have  been  the  absence  of  political  organiza- 
tions and  politically  active  leaders  among  the 
Mexican  Americans;  another,  the  almost  total 
concentration  of  the  Mexican  American  pop- 
ulation in  the  Southwestern  States. 

As  the  depression  eased,  some  improve- 
ments began  to  appear.  In  New  Mexico, 
efforts  were  made  to  better  schools  and  health 
services.  On  a  lesser  scale,  similar  advances 
were  begun  in  California.  Arizona,  and  Colo- 
rado. 

Texas  lagged  behind,  however.  Educational 
and  health  levels  for  Mexican  Americans  in 
Texas  were  the  lowest  in  the  Southwest.  As 
late  as  1943,  the  Mexican  Government  re- 
fused to  permit  Mexican  laborers  to  work 
in  Texas  because  of  discriminatory  practices 
against  Mexican  nationals  and  Americans  of 
Mexican  ancestry.  This  led  the  Governor  to 
establish  a  Good  Neighbor  Commission:  the 
State  legislature  also  adopted  a  resolution 
which,  without  naming  Mexican  Americans, 
recognized  them  as  Caucasians  and  entitled 
them  to  enjoyment  of  "white-only"  public 
accommodations." 

Mexican  American  relations  with  the  ma- 
jority community  were  Jarred  In  that  same 
year  by  the  notorious  "zoot  svUt"  riots  which 
occurred  In  June  In  Los  Angeles.  Anglo 
sailors  claimed  to  have  been  attacked  by  a 
gang  of  Mexican  American  youths  dressed  In 
a  foppish  style  of  the  time  which  affected 
heavily  padded  shovilders.  wide  lapels,  and 
pegged  pants— so-called  "zoot"  suits.  In  re- 
taliation for  the  alleged  attack,  about  200 
sailors,  later  Joined  by  other  servicemen  and 
by  civilians,  roamed  the  streets,  attacking 
Mexican  Americans. 

On  June  13,  1943  a  special  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Earl  Warren  recom- 
mended that  all  participants  be  punished, 
whether  zoot  suiters  or  military:  that  the 
oommunlty  be  made  safe  for  all,  regardless 
of  race;  that  no  group  be  allowed  to  act  as 
vigilantes;  and  that  the  large  number  of 
Mexican  American  youths  arrested  created 
a  distorted  picture,  since  Juvenile  delin- 
quency was  lower  in  that  group  than  any 
other  group  in  the  community.  The  commit- 
tee also  recommended  that  racial  and  eth- 
nic data  be  deleted  from  arrest  information, 
that  the  press  show  more  cooperation,  that 
law  enforcement  agencies  provide  special 
training  for  officers  dealing  with  minority 
groups,  that  recreational  facilities  In  minor- 
ity areas  be  Increased,  and  that  discrimina- 
tion In  public  facilities  be  abolished. 

World  War  II  had  a  multiple  impact  on 
Mexican  Americans.  Thousands  of  Mexican 
American  men  in  military  service  were  ex- 
posed to  attitudes,  mores,  and  ways  of  life 
which  differed  from  those  of  the  Southwest. 
After  the  war  the  G.I.  bill  offered  Mexican 
American  veterans  educational  training  op- 
portunities which  they  otherwise  would  not 
have  received. 

The  period  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
has  also  seen  the  growth  of  political  aware- 
ness and  participation  by  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans. Such  organizations  as  the  Political  As- 
sociation of  Spanish  Organizations  (PASO) 
in  Texas;  the  Mexican  American  Political 
Association  (MAPA)  In  California;  and  var- 
ious branches  of  the  National  G.I.  Porum 
(Mexican  American  veterans  organization) 
have  successfully  promoted  the  candidacy  of 
Mexican  Americans  In  Texas,  California,  and 
New  Mexico. 

Although  these  political  movements  have 
contributed  to  progress  in  obtaining  equal 


opportunity  for  Mexican  Americans,  a  num- 
ber of  major  Issues  remain  unresolved. 
Among  these  Is  the  ever-present  problem  of 
Mexlcaii  American  relations  with  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  which  constitutes  the 
basis  for  this  report. 

FOOTNOTES 

*No  longer  member  of  the  Commission. 

'  The  term  "Mexican  American"  refers  to 
persons  living  in  the  United  States  who  are 
themselves  of  Mexican  origin  or  whose  par- 
ents or  more  remote  ancestors  came  to  the 
United  States  from  Mexico  or  whose  anteced- 
ents resided  in  those  parts  of  the  South- 
western United  States  which  were  once  part 
of  the  Mexican  Nation.  This  Is  the  most  com- 
mon designation  used  In  the  Southwestern 
States.  Others  are  "Spanish  American." 
"Latin,"  and  "Latin  American." 

The  term  "Spanish  surnamed  or  surname" 
Is  used  in  this  report  where  material  Is  from 
a  secondary  source  which  uses  this  term  or  Is 
based  on  the  1960  Census  of  Population  of  the 
United  States  which  used  this  term  to  desig- 
nate persons  with  Spanish  surnames.  In  the 
Southwestern  States,  the  vast  bulk  of  this 
group  is  Mexican  American. 

The  term  "Anglo"  Is  used  In  this  report,  as 
it  Is  In  the  Southwest,  to  refer  to  white  per- 
sons who  are  not  Mexican  American  or  mem- 
bers of  another  Spanish  surnamed  group.  The 
term  has  no  derogatory  connotations  as  used 
in  the  Southwest  or  in  this  report. 

"  Arizona,  California,  Colorado.  New  Mexico, 
and  Texas. 

"Section  104(a)(2)  and  (3)  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957.  (71  Stat.  634).  as 
amended,  provide: 

"Sec.  104.  (a)   The  Commission  shall — 

"(2)  study  and  collect  information  con- 
cerning legal  developments  constituting  a 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under 
the  Constitution  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  or  In  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice; 

"(3)  appraise  the  laws  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  respect  to  denials 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under  the 
Constitution  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin,  or  in  the  administration  of 
Justice.  .  .   ." 

Prior  reports  of  the  Commission  dealing 
with  the  administration  of  Justice  Include 
Justice.  Vol.  5.  1961  Statutory  RepKjrt;  Civil 
Rights:  Interim  Report  of  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  (1963)  and  Law  Enforce- 
ment: A  Report  on  Equal  Protection  in  the 
South  (196S).  Reports  of  the  Commission's 
State  Advisory  Committees  which  deal  with 
this  subject  Include:  Report  on  California: 
Police-Minority  Group  Relations.  1936: 
Police-Community  Relations  in  Peoria, 
Illinois  (1966):  The  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice in  Starr  County.  Texas  (1967) :  Employ- 
ment. Administration  of  Justice,  and  Health 
Services  in  Memphis-Shelby  County.  Ten- 
nessee (1967):  Civil  Rights  in  Oakland.  Cali- 
fornia (1967) . 

« In  I960,  the  combined  population  of  those 
five  States  was  11.8  percent  Spanish  surname 
and  7.1  percent  Negro.  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  U.S.  Census  of  Population:  1960. 
Subject  Reports.  Persons  of  Spanish  Sur- 
name. Pinal  Report  PC (2) -IB  (1963)  (here- 
inafter cited  as  Persons  of  Spanish  surname) . 

'  The  distribution  of  Spanish  surname  per- 
sons within  the  five  Southwestern  States  is 
shown  by  the  following  table: 


SPANISH      SURNAME      POPULATION— 5 
STATES  1960 


SOUTHWESTERN 


Slate 

Total 

Stale 

population 

Spanish 

surname 

population 

Percent 
Spanish 
surname 

California 

Texas 

New  Mexico 

15,717.204 

9.579,677 

951.023 

1.426,358 

1.417.810 
269.122 
194.356 
157.173 

9.1 

14.8 
28  3 

Arizona 

Colorado 

1.302.161 

1,753,947 

14.9 
9.0 

Source:  Persons  ot  Spanish  surname. 
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'U.S.  D€pt.  of  Agriculture,  Economic  Re- 
search Service,  AgrJciiltural  Economic  Report 
No.  113,  Low  Income  Famlllee  In  the  Bpanlah 
Surname  Population  of  the  Southwest  p. 
10-11  ( 1967) .  The  average  income  level  of  the 
Spanish  surname  population  In  1959  was 
higher  than  that  of  non-whites  In  the  five 
Southwestern  States.  Particularly  In  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,   where  there  are  large 
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concentrations  of  Indians,  median  non-white 
Incomes  were  considerably  below  those  of 
persons  of  Spanish  surname.  Nevertheleae, 
average  Incomes  for  Spanish  surname  fell 
appreciably  below  that  of  the  total  white 
population  and  this  pattern  was  general 
throughout  the  Southwest.  The  Income  pat- 
tern Is  Illustrated  by  the  following  table 
taken  from  the  U.S.  Censiis  of  1980: 


PERCENTAGE  OF  SPANISH  SURNAMED,  WHITE  NONSPANISH  AND  NONWHITE  FAMILIES  WITH  INCOME  LESS  THAN 
«.000  AND  $10,000  OR  MORE  IN  5  SOUTHWESTERN  STATES 


Spanish  surname 


White  non-Spanish 
surname 


Nonwhite 


Under 
Sl.OOO 


$10,000 
or  over 


Under 
$1,000 


$10,000 
or  over 


Less  than 
$1,000 


$10,000 
and  over 


Arizona 

Calitornia... 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 
Texas 


7.2 

4.5 

6.4 

11.3 

13.6 


4.6 
10.8 
4.8 
5.4 
2.7 


3.7 
2.9 
3.2 
3.6 
5.2 


16.9 
23.8 
15.6 
18.7 
14.6 


26.9 

6.3 

6.3 

28.2 

18.0 


2.8 
9.7 
6.5 
3.4 
1.5 


lif  oSVd^%^nfc'Gfo^,"i^-5'srhVes.e°^^  ««>«"'■  ^-^  PC(S1K55.  '■Population  Character- 


isti 

'  In  1960,  76  percent  of  Mexican  American 
males  were  manual  workers,  compared  to  64 
percent  of  employed  white  males.  Computa- 
tions from  1960  census  data  in  Heller:  Mexi- 
can American  Youth:  Forgotten  Youth  at 
the  Crossroads  (1966),  p.  12. 

'•  In  1960,  the  unemployment  rate  for  Mexi- 
can American  urban  males  was  8.5  compared 
to  4.5  for  Anglo- Americans.  Pogel:  Mexican 
Americans  in  Southwest  Labor  Markets,  p. 
20  (U.Ci.A.  Mexican  American  Study  Proj- 
ect. .'Advance  Report  No.  10,  1967). 

"  In  1960.  the  median  number  of  school 
years  completed  was  8.1  years  for  Mexican 
Americans  over  14  compared  to  12.0  years  for 
Anglos  and  9.7  for  nonwhltes  In  the  South- 
west. Orebler:  The  Schooling  Gap:  Signs  of 
Progress  (U.C.L.A.  Mexican  American  Study 
Project  Report  No.  7,  1967). 

"  The  median  age  of  Mexican  Americans  in 
the  Southwest  in  1960  was  20,  while  the  me- 
dian age  of  Anglo-Americans  was  30,  Heller, 
supra  at  27. 

"Agricultural  Economic  Report  No.  112, 
supra  n.  3. 

'-See,  generally,  Moore  and  Mittelbach: 
Residential  Sergregation  in  the  Urban  South- 
west (tJ.C.L.A.  Mexican  American  Study  Proj- 
ect. Advance  Report  No.  4,  1966) .  This  report 
shows  that  although  residential  segregation 
of  Mexican  Americans  Is  less  severe  than  of 


Negroes,  it  is  quite  prevalent  In  southwestern 
cities. 

"See  generally,  Maisel:  They  All  Chose 
America  172-184  (1957);  Mortson  and  Com- 
mager:  The  Growth  of  the  American  Re- 
public V.  1.,  13-37,  578-597  (1942);  McWll- 
liams:  North  From  Mexico,  26.  49-50  (1948); 
McWUllams:  Brothers  Under  the  Skin,  119- 
121;  Perrigo:  (rev.  ed.  1951)  Our  Spanish 
Southwest,  chs.  Ill  &  IV  ( I960) . 

»  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  Historical  Statis- 
tics of  The  United  States,  Colonial  Times  To 
1957,  Wash.,  D.C.   (1960)   Series  C88-114. 

"U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  Abstract  of  the 
Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States  84 
(1933). 

'« State  of  Texas  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion No.  105,  approved  May  6,  1943. 

Participation  bt  Mexican  Amebicans  in  Law 
Enforcement  Aoencies 
importance  op  participation 
In  the  course  of  this  study,  the  opinion  was 
voiced   that   fear  and   distrust   of   Mexican 
Americans  toward  law  enforcement  agencies 
could  be  reduced  by  Increasing  the  number 
of  Mexican  American  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. For  example,  a  Mexican  American  pro- 
bation officer  who  had  been  a  policeman  in 


Phoenix  for  6  years,  stated  that  more  Mexl- 
can  American  police  officers  were  needed  in 
that  clty.»  He  thought  police  teams  could 
operate  more  effectively  in  Mexican  Amen- 
can  neighborhoods  If  at  least  one  of  the 
members  was  a  Mexican  American.  The  Mex- 
ican American  officer,  he  believed,  could  put 
Mexican  American  citizens  at  ease,  serve  as 
an  on-the-spot  Interpreter  when  necessary 
and  thus  defuse  tense  poUce-citlzen  encoun.^ 
ters  and  avoid  miscarriages  of  Justice. 

The  director  of  public  safety  for  the  city 
of  Las  Cruces.  New  Mexico,  a  Mexican  Amer- 
lean,  stressed  the  Importance  of  placing  Mex- 
ican American  law  enforcement  personnel 
at  many  levels  of  responsibility  to  secure  the 
trust  and  confidence  of  the  Mexican  Amer- 
ican community.  He  pointed  out  that  In  Al- 
buquerque, no  Mexican  American  law  en- 
forcement  officer  held  a  high  ranking  or  pel- 
Icy-maklng  position.  In  the  same  city  the 
Spanish-speaking  community  continuously 
complained  of  police  misconduct.  By  way  of 
contrast  he  pointed  to  another  large  city  in 
New  Mexico  where  Mexican  Americans  held 
positions  as  police  lieutenants  and  captains. 
Here  police-community  relations  were  ex- 
cellent because  the  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munity, represented  at  all  levels  within  the 
police  department,  was  convinced  that  it 
would  receive  fair  treatment  from  the  police.* 

Extent  of  participation— In  order  to"^. 
tain  information  of  the  employment  of  Mex- 
ican Americans  in  law  enforcement  agencies, 
the  Commission  included  questions  on  em- 
ployment statistics  In  the  questionnaire  sent 
in  October  1968  to  793  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. These  Included  616  police  departments. 
168  county  sheriffs,  and  nine  State  agencies 
in  Texas,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  and 
New  Mexico.  The  communities  represented  by 
these  agencies  ranged  In  size  from  less  than 
10,000  population  up  to  and  Including  met- 
ropolitan areas  of  more  than  500,000  per- 
sons. The  larger  cities  included  PhoenU  and 
Tucson,  In  Arizona;  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Diego,  Oakland,  and  Sacramento, 
in  California;  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  and 
Pueblo.  In  Colorado;  Albuquerque  and  Santa 
Pe,  In  New  Mexico;  Dallas,  Houston.  Ft. 
Worth.  San  Antonio,  El  Paso,  and  Austin,  in 
Texas.  Responses  were  received  from  280  law 
enforcement  agencies — about  35  percent  of 
the  recipients.  There  were  243  responses  from 
police  departments,  32  from  sheriffs'  offices, 
and  six  from  State  law  enforcement  agencies. 


POLICE  EMPLOYEES-UNIFORMED,  PLAINCLOTHES,  AND  CIVILIAN 


Uniformed 


Plainclothes 


Position 


Total 


Mexican 
American 


Percent 

Mexican 

American 


Civilian  employees 


Total 


Mexican 
American 


Percent 

Mexican 

American 


Total 


Mexican 
American 


Peicent 

Mexican 

American 


Patrolman. 
Detective.. 
Sergeant... 
Lieutenant 
Captain 


17, 946  1. 001 


5.6 


Inspector 


Chief  inspector. 
Deputy  chief.. 

Chief 

Unclassified 


.625 
898 
413 


68 

27 

60 

195 

1.712 


132 
29 

25 


2 

2 

12 

41 


5.0 
3.2 

6.0 


4.4 

7.4 
3.3 
6.0 
2.4 


1,554 

3% 

133 

95 


33 


4 

32 
52 
99 


151 

33 

11 

6 


None 

None 

2 

1 

20 


9.7 
8.3 

8.3 
6.3 


8.375. 


518 


6.11 


Total  civilian  employees. 
Total  police  employees.. 


8.375 
26.342 


0       Total  all  employees. 


34. 717 


0 

6.3 

2.0 

20.0 


Total. 


Total  Mexican  American  civilian  employees. 
Total  Mexican  American  police  employees. . 

Total  MA  employees 

Percent  MA's  overall  total '.'.."'. 


518 
1.471 

1.989 
5.7 


23,  944 


1,247 


5.2 


2,398 


224 


9.3 


Note:  Cumulative  statistics  obtained  from  answers  to  Commission  October  1968  questionnaires. 


POLICE  DEPARTMENTS 

Total  employment  In  243  poUce  depart- 
ments— uniformed,  plainclothes,  and  olvll- 
lan— was  34,717.  Of  this  number.  1.989  or 
5.7  percent,  were  Mexican  American.  This 
contrasts  with  the  Mexican  American  pro- 
porUon   of   the   five-State  region's  popula- 


tion— 11.8  percent.'  There  were  foimd  to  be 
23,944  uniformed  officers,  of  whom  1,247  or 
5.2  percent  were  Mexican  American.  Of  the 
imlformed  policemen,  10.648.  or  46  percent. 
had   never   been   on  duty   with   a  Mexican 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


American  officer  at  any  time  in  their  police 
careers. 

Among  plainclothes  officers,  244  or  9.3  per- 
cent were  Mexican  American  out  of  a  total 
of  2,398.  Of  the  8,376  clvlUan  employees, 
Mexican  Americans  totaled  618.  or  6.11  per- 
cent. 
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Significant  variations  appeared  In  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Mexican  Americans  were  em- 
ployed by  police  departments.  In  some  cities 
the  Mexican  American  proportion  of  the  po- 
lice force  approached  the  Mexican  American 
proportion  of  the  population.  For  example, 
la  a  Texas  city  with  a  Mexican  American 
population  of  about  40  percent,  166  of  the 
623  uniformed  police  officers,  or  26.5  percent, 
were  Mexican  Americans,  and  40  of  the  131 
plalnclothesmen  (30  percent]  were  Mexican 
American.  In  a  large  city  In  New  Mexico,  with 
a  28  percent  Mexican  American  population, 
about  20  percent  of  the  uniformed  policemen 
and  31  percent  of  the  plalnclothesmen  were 
Mexican  Americans. 

Other  dtles — and  these  were  in  the  large 
majority— had  significantly  poorer  records. 
In  a  large  Texas  city  which  estimated  Its 
Mexican  American  population  at  7  percent 
of  the  whole,  less  than  3  percent  of  the  uni- 
formed policemen  and  only  2  percent  of  the 
plalnclothesmen  were  Mexican  American.  A 
large  Colorado  city  with  an  approximate  30 
percent  Mexican  American  population  had  a 
uniformed  police  force  that  was  13.4  percent 
Mexican  American. 

Ethnic  breakdowns  were  not  received  from 
the  police  departments  of  either  Los  Angeles 
or  San  Francisco — the  two  largest  cities  in 
California.  The  Los  Angeles  Chief  of  Police 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Commission's  Acting  Staff 
Director  In  October  1968,  in  which  he  stated 
that  much  of  the  requested  information  was 
unavailable  in  his  office,  and  that  the  as- 
sembling of  what  information  he  did  have 
would  require  excessive  man-hours.  He  fvir- 
ther  indicated  that  if  the  Commission  would 
send  a  staff  member  to  Los  Angeles,  a  repre- 
sentative from  his  community  relations  office 
would  assist  him  in  gathering  some  of  the 
information.  According  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Human  Relations  Bureau,  total  employment 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  for 
1968  was  5,937  persons.  The  bureau  was  un- 
able to  provide  any  ethnic  breakdown  of  this 
total,  stating  that  employment  statistics  by 
race  and  ethnic  origin  were  no  longer  kept 
by  the  police  department.*  An  official  Los 
Angeles  publictlon  for  fiscal  year  1967-68  In- 
dicates that  there  were  1,844  new  appoint- 
ments to  the  police  department  during  that 
year,  of  whom  153,  or  8.3  percent  were  Mexi- 
can Americans.'  The  1960  census  Indicates 
that  10.5  percent  of  Los  Angeles'  popvUation 
l3  Mexican  American. 

Tlie  Human  Rights  Commission  of  San 
Francisco  informed  the  Commission  that  as 
of  May  31,  1968,  there  was  a  total  of  2,240 
police  department  employees  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, of  whom  33 — slightly  over  1.4  percent — 
vera  Spanish  surnamed.  There  were  1,722 
uniformed  policemen,  of  whom  22 — slightly 
under  1.3  percent — were  Spanish  surnamed.* 
Seven  percent  of  San  Francisco's  population 
is  Mexican  American,  according  to  the  1960 
census."  In  May  1967,  the  Commission  held 
a  public  hearing  In  the  Bay  Area  cities  of  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland.  A  staff  report  pre- 
pared in  connection  with  that  hearing  con- 
cluded that: 

"In  the  Bay  Area,  Spanish  Americans  are 
underrepresented  In  local  governmental  em- 
ployment as  well  as  In  Federal  employment. 
...  Of  1,722  uniformed  policemen,  only  22 
are  Spanish-speaking,  of  whom  19  are  police- 
men-entrants. [There  are  1,263  persons  In 
the  police-entrants*  category.)"  "  According  to 
1967  figiires  collected  by  the  Commission  for 
its  study  of  patterns  of  minority  group  em- 
ployment in  State  and  local  government.  In 
Oakland,  which  had  a  Spanish  surnamed 
population  in  1960  of  6.8  percent,  only  0.6 
percent  of  the  uniformed  police  were  Mexi- 
can American.' 

In  another  large  California  city,  where 
Mexicans  constituted  an  estimated  10  per- 
cent of  the  population,  only  23  of  the  700 
uniformed  officers,  or  3.3  percent,  and  only 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


two  of  the  123  plainclothes  officers,  or  1.6  per- 
cent, were  Mexican  American.  In  another 
large  city  In  California,  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
can percentage  was  15  percent  of  the  total 
population.  Of  this  city's  370  uniformed 
polioemen,  14,  or  3.8  percent  and  of  its  79 
plainclothes  investigators,  four,  or  6  percent, 
were  Mexican  American. 

A  number  of  Inquiries  in  the  questionnaire 
related  to  recruitment  and  selection  prac- 
tices. The  first  question  asked  was  whether 
the  agencies  had  established  qualifications 
for  appointment.  Of  tht  277  agencies  which 
responded,  274  answered  afiOrmatlvely.  The 
requirements  of  only  164  agencies,  however, 
were  In  printed  form  and  available  to  the 
public. 

A  naajority  of  the  responding  agencies  re- 
quired that  as  a  condition  of  employment 
officers  live  In  the  Jurisdiction.  Of  271  agen- 
cies responding  to  a  question  regarding  mini- 
mum educational  requirements  for  Initial 
appointment,  193  required  high  school  grad- 
uation. The  great  majority  of  agencies  stated 
that  applicants  were  required  to  take  physi- 
cal, written,  and  oral  examinations. 

More  than  40  percent  of  the  response* 
listed  failure  to  pass  written  examinations 
as  the  primary  reason  for  disqualification  of 
Mexican  American  applicants.  Nearly  30  per- 
cent listed  failure  to  meet  physical  require- 
ments," 25  percent  reported  failure  to  meet 
educational  requirements,  almost  25  percent 
listed  Inadequate  character  references,  and 
about  17  peicent  mentioned  lack  of  facility 
with  the  English  language  as  the  primary 
reason  for  disqualification. 

There  were  56  agencies  which  stated  that 
no  Mexican  American  applicants  had  applied 
In  the  previous  3  years;  157  responded  that 
from  1  to  10  percent  of  their  applicants  had 
been  Mexican  Americans.  These  213  responses 
constituted  almost  80  percent  of  the  271 
responses  to  this  question.'^  The  question- 
naire asked  the  agencies  for  their  views  as 
to  the  reason  why  relatively  few  applica- 
tions had  been  received  from  Mexican 
Americans.  Inability  to  meet  the  educational 
requirements  was  the  most  frequent  re- 
sponse. Of  the  271  respondents,  193  indicated 
that  a  high  school  degree  was  required  for 
police  applicants.  The  second  most  im- 
portant factor  was  the  existence  of  written 
examinations.  The  third  factor,  cited  In  al- 
most as  many  responses  as  the  second,  was 
an  unfavorable  impression  of  police  work 
by  Mexican  Americans. 

This  last  factor  frequently  was  cited  dur- 
ing the  Commission's  field  investigations. 
Rev.  John  Luce  and  Rev.  Charles  White 
stated  that  Mexican  Americans  in  Los  An- 
geles were  reluctant  to  become  policemen 
for  fear  of  being  regarded  with  disfavor  by 
other  Mexican  Americans.  The  main  reason 
for  this  fear,  they  said,  is  that  Mexican 
Americans  do  not  trust  the  Los  Angeles  police 
and  are  convinced  that  the  police  do  not 
trust  them.  Most  of  the  Mexican  American 
police  officers  In  Los  Angeles,  they  said,  are 
looked  upon  as  "sell-outs"  and  are  often  de- 
scribed as  having  become  anglicized  In  their 
attitudes  and  practices." 

Similarly,  a  Spanish  surnamed  police  offi- 
cer in  Denver,  referring  to  the  attitude  of 
the  Mexican  American  community  toward 
any  Mexican  American  police  applicant, 
stated:  "He  is  considered  to  be  a  defector." '» 
The  officer's  superior,  an  Anglo  division  chief, 
supported  this  view,  saying:  "A  stigma  at- 
taches to  a  minority  individual  when  he 
becomes  a  member  of  a  police  department." '« 
According  to  an  official  of  the  community 
action  program  in  Roswell,  New  Mexico, 
Mexican  American  community  leaders  there 
are  unwilling  to  furnish  names  of  potential 
Mexican  American  applicants  to  the  police 
chief  because  the  leaders  are  apprehensive  of 
subsequent  criticism  and  abuse  by  the  Me«f- 
can  American  community." 

Community  leaders  in  each  of  the  five 
States  suggested  that  special  eBoTts  must  be 
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made  to  attract  qualified  Mexican  AmericanB 
into  law  enforcement  work.  A  majority  of  the 
departments,  however,  have  no  recruitment 
program,  much  less  programs  designed  to  at- 
tract Mexican  American  and  other  minority 
applicants.  Of  the  272  agencies  responding 
to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  agency  had 
a  recruitment  program,  162  stated  that  they 
had  none,  and  177  said  they  had  made  no 
special  efforts  to  recruit  Mexican  American 
applicants  during  the  past  2  years. 

Queried  as  to  which  methods  the  agency 
utilized  to  Inform  the  Mexican  American 
community  of  Its  desire  to  receive  applica- 
tions, 56  out  of  141  agencies  responding,  or 
40  percent,  indicated  that  they  had  made 
announcements  which  were  distributed  by 
Mexican  American  comnaunity  organizations. 
Only  nine  agencies,  however,  indicated  that 
they  had  arranged  for  the  publication  of  such 
information  In  local  Spamsh  language  news- 
papers; only  16  had  made  arrangements  for 
such  announcements  to  be  broadcast  over 
local  Spanish  language  radio  and  television 
stations;  and  only  two  had  printed  such  an- 
nouncements in  Spanish  and  hEul  had  them 
distributed  in  the  Mexican  American  com- 
munities. 

The  larger  cities  have  the  poorest  records. 
Of  the  141  responses,  17  came  from  cities  with 
populations  of  250,000  to  500,000.  Of  these  17, 
only  one  stated  that  It  had  made  an  an- 
nouncement in  a  Spanish  langusige  news- 
paper or  on  a  Spanish  language  radio  or  tele- 
vision station." 

SHERIFFS 

Twenty-seven  of  the  32  responses  from 
county  sheriffs  furnished  statistics  concern- 
ing their  law  enforcement  personnel  by  eth- 
nic category.  Eleven  came  from  Texas,  seven 
from  California,  four  from  New  Mexico,  three 
from  Colorado,  and  two  from  Arizona.  In 
these  27  counties  the  sheriffs  and  their  depu- 
ties and  other  law  enforcement  personnel 
totalled  6,251.  Of  this  number  292,  or  6.5 
percent,  were  Mexican  American.'" 

In  several  counties  In  Texas  the  Mexican 
American  proportion  of  the  deputies  in  the 
sheriff's  office  equaled  or  exceeded  the  Mexi- 
can American  proportion  of  the  county's  pop- 
ulation. Thirty-seven  out  of  39  sheriffs'  depu- 
ties in  Webb  Cotmty  [ Laredo)  Texas— where 
Mexican  Americans  constitute  77  percent  of 
the  population — and  36  out  of  73  in  El  Paso 
County  (49  percent  Mexican  American]  were 
Mexican  Americans.  In  both  of  these  coun- 
ties, the  sheriffs  also  were  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans. In  Bernalillo  County,  New  Mexico — 
where  Albuquerque  is  located — 15  of  the  27 
sheriff's  deputies  were  Mexican  Americans. 

These  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  however. 
Commission  staff  members  received  infor- 
mation that  a  relatively  low  number  of  Mexi- 
can Americans  were  employed  as  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  by  sheriffs  In  the  majority  of 
areas  visited. 

For  example.  In  both  of  the  two  largest 
cities  in  Arizona,  the  sheriffs  had  only  token 
numbers  of  Mexican  Americans  on  their 
staffs."  One  Mexican  American  attorney  in 
Texas  pointed  out  that  there  were  few  Mexi- 
can American  deputy  sheriffs  in  many  of  the 
counties  located  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
where  Mexican  Americans  constitute  a  sig- 
nificant portion  or  even  a  majority  of  the 
population." 

A  Texas  county  where  the  papulation  ex- 
ceeds 22,000,  of  which  Mexican  Americans 
constitute  about  25  percent,  had  no  Mexican 
American  deputies  on  the  sheriff's  staff,  ac- 
cording to  a  commimlty  leader."  The  sheriff's 
response  to  the  questionnaire  confirmed  this 
statement.  A  similar  situation  existed  in 
Reeves  County,  Texas  [population  approxi- 
mately 14,000],  where  the  population  Is  about 
50  percent  Mexican  American.  According  to  a 
prominent  community  leader  In  Pecos,  the 
county  seat  of  Reeves  County,  there  had  not 
been  a  Mexican  American  deputy  sheriff  for 
many  years."  Similarly  in  Culberson  County, 
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Texas,  where  45  percent  of  the  population  U 
Mexican  American,  the  sheriff  had  no  Mexi- 
can Americans  on  his  staff." 

STATE    LAW    ENFORCEMENT   AGENCIES 

Six   State    law   enforcement    agencies   re- 
sponded to  the  Commission  questionnaire 

two  from  California  and  one  from  each  of  the 
States  of  Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas.  The  response  of  the  Texas  Department 
of  Public  Safety  Indicated  that  28  of  its  1,740 
uniformed  and  plainclothes  officers  were 
Mexican  Americans— 1,6  percent  of  the  total 
officer  force — In  sharp  contrast  to  the  Mexi- 
can American  proportion  of  the  State's  popu- 
lation [14.8  percent]. 

Testifying  at  the  Commission's  San  An- 
tonio hearing,  Col.  Wilson  Spelr,  director  of 
the  Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety,  re- 
ported that  there  were  no  Mexican  Americans 
among  the  62  Texas  Rangers  In  his  depart- 
ment. He  said  that  there  were  38  Mexican 
American  patrolmen  and  two  Mexican  Amer- 
icans on  the  intelligence  staff.^"  In  response 
to  the  Commission's  questionnaire,  the  total 
number  of  patrolmen  was  given  as  1,432,  of 
whom  only  26  were  Mexican  American's— 
1.8  percent.  At  the  hearing,  in  response  to 
Commissioner  Hector  Garcla's  questioning 
Colonel  Spelr  admitted  that  he  arrived  at 
the  figure  38  by  classifying  uniformed  officers 
serving  in  the  drivers'  license  service  and  the 
motor  vehicle  inspection  service  as  "patrol- 
men." '^ 

At  the  hearing  Spelr  testified:  "We  have 
had  In  past  year  a  captain  of  the  Texa<;  Rang- 
ers that  was  a  Mexican  American,  Captain 
Gonzales,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  aU 
Ranger  captains,  who  Is  now  retired  after  30 
years  of  service.""  In  response  to  a  question 
by  Commissioner  Oarcia.  himself  a  Texan 
about  the  spelling  of  this  former  Ranger's 
last  name,  Spelr  responded  "O-o-n-z-a- 
u-l-l-e-s.  "  When  Commlsloner  Garcia  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  this  man  was  never 
considered  to  be  a  Mexican  American  by 
the  statewide  Mexican  American  community 
Spelr  responded  that  he  was  considered  to  be 
a  Mexican  American  by  the  Texas  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety.^ 

The  name  of  the  former  Ranger  captain 
actually  was  spelled  "G-o-n-z-a-u-l-l-a-s  "  » 
In  a  newspaper  account  of  an  Interview  with 
Gonzaullas,  [which  took  place  the  day  after 
the  hearing) .  who  had  retired  In  1951  after 
30  years  service  with  the  Texas  Rangers  he  Is 
reported  to  have  stated  that  his  father  was 
or  Spanish-Portuguese  descent,  that  his 
mother  was  of  German  descent,  and  that  he 
considered  himself  to  be  an  American.  He  also 
was  reported  to  have  said  that  he  could  never 
recall  a  Mexican  American  holding  a  high 
rank  in  the  Texas  Rangers  during  his  30  years 
service  although  he  did  know  of  one  regular 
Mexican  American  Ranger.- 

The   California   Highway  Patrol   listed   an 

Z"T  T.t°I  5.010%niformed  Officers  in" 
eluding  4,364  State  traffic  offlcere.  It  failed  to 
indicate  whether  any  of  these  uniformed  per- 
sonnel were  Mexican  American.  Its  covering 
letter  accompanying  its  response  stated   in 

trroynlfffl.fl^'^  ^t^'  '^''^-  *^"«=^°^-  or  ethnic 
group  affiliation  has  no  bearing  on  securing 

employment  with  this  Department".  Slml! 
Sh^^  ^*"1°''"'*  Department  of  Justice. 
*hlch  returned  the  Commission's  question- 
naire unanswered,  stated  in  a  letter  that  It 
^f^=  J°  '^  enforcement  bureaus  within  the 
department-the  bureau  of  criminal  Identlfl- 

^ents  ^^  .i''T"^*"°''  ^'^^  33  special 
agents,  and  the  bureau  of  narcotics  enforce- 

n'did'^"r,*5?'°''""*^'^  '°0  peace  Officers. 

L^n^r:  SnT  o^nTy  Tha7  t^Yr^S^ 

inrn' tierb^u^ia^s^  "^'"^^'^  ^-"'-^ 
.»7oH®  .K°'°''*'*°  ®'**^  P**"""'  response  indi- 
whom  ,.n*  "  ''"'*  *'«  uniformed  officers  of 
whom  350  were  patrolmen.  All  of  the  12  Mex- 
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lean  Americans  were  patrolmen  and  they 
constituted  slightly  more  than  2.8  percent  of 
the  total  418. 

The  New  Mexico  State  Police  response 
showed  248  law  enforcement  personnel.  Sixty- 
one  of  the  229  uniformed  officers  and  13  of 
the  19  plainclothesmen  were  Mexican  Amer- 
ican. Thus,  Mexican  Americans  constituted 
74  of  the  248  personnel — or  nearly  30  per- 
cent of  the  law  enforcement  officers  in  the 
agency.  The  statistics  from  this  one  agency 
compare  favorably  with  the  1960  Population 
Census  for  New  Mexico  which  Indicates  that 
lean  Americans  were  patrolmen  and  they 
28.3  percent  of  its  total  population  Is  Mexican 
American. 

SUMMART 

Public  officials  and  private  citizens,  in- 
cluding Judges,  lawyers,  probation  officers, 
all  expressed  the  belief  that  the  fear  and 
distrust  which  many  Mexican  Americans  feel 
toward  law  enforcement  agencies  could  be 
significantly  dispelled  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  Mexican  American  law  enforcement 
officers  at  all  levels  of  authority. 

The  majority  of  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  responding  to  a  Commission  ques- 
tionnaire stated  that  they  had  made  no 
special  efforts  to  recruit  Mexican  American 
applicants  in  the  past  2  years.  Many  of  these 
agencies  Indicated  that  the  prerequisite  of  a 
high  school  degree,  the  existence  of  written 
tescs,  and  the  high  physical  fitness  require- 
ments were  major  deterrents  against  apDli- 
catlon  by  Mexican  Americans  and  the  reason 
why  many  of  those  who  did  apply  failed  to 
qualify.  While  this  may,  in  par?,  account  for 
rn^t  .k''"?^"  °^  Mexican  American  appli- 
cants the  failure  to  establish  specially  de- 
utE  "^llT^  recruitment  programs  and  to 
utilize  Spanish  language  advertising  media 

nnhHn?,J'^''''S°P"''  ""^^°'  ^""^  television  to 
fnK  .  .^'":^  P^°er^"^  undoubtedly  con- 
mIv?^  significantly  to  the  fact  that  so  few 
Mexican  Americans  apply  for  police  Jobs. 

PARTICIPATION 

Recommendation  1-Affirmative  recruitment 

program 
^J^y^  Commission   recommends  that  State 
and  loca^  law  enforcement  agencies  establish: 

(a)  affirmative  recruitment  programs  soecl- 
a^ly  designed  to  Increase  the  numberof  Mex- 
ican American  law  enforcement  personnel 
abiuv  of  i?^,P'"°^*'""  ^  *°<=^^ase  the 
ro7lty^r^rrmp?oTed%Tiar^nf^or 
=yTosU?r  °*'""  ^~'°-  ^o  -P- 
Justification 

Additional  Mexican  American  officers  can 
contribute  significantly  m  reducing  the  pres" 
ent  feeling  of  apprehension  and  dls?r^t 
Which  generally  pervades  the  Mexican  Am^- 
«cf.n  f°°^"'i"y    toward    law    enforcement 

the  sno?  ^V  ""'"^  °'''''  '^"^  ^^rve  as  on- 
the-spot  interpreters  and  thus  ease  tense 
situations  even,  in  some  Instances,  preventing 

rdemSn^s^"^"'^^  """=^  '-"'"'--  -•- 
In  the  report  of  the  Kerner  Commission  a 
reference  Is  made  to  the  Crime  (^S^"on 
Police  Task  Force's  finding  that  Neg^oTS 
iTm,-  nrV  P'"'''"*^  '"^'^^^  '"^o  ghfttoVrob- 
iZ  ..  '^.  ''*"  P'"°^*''^  ^'l^^^'^e  informa- 
tion In  anticipation  of  tensions  and  griev- 
ance that  might  lead  to  disorders;  and  are 
particularly  effective  in  bringing  disorders 
under  control  once  they  do  break  out- ThI 
Kerner  Commission's  report  continued  by 
pointing  out  that  more  Negro  police  officers 
were  needed  at  all  levels  and  ranks  and  r"! 
ommended  that  police  departments  intensifv 
their  efforts  to  recruit  more  Negroes,  review 
their  promotion  policies  to  ensure  that  Negro 
officers  are  afforded  equitable  promotion  op- 
portunities, and  ascertain  that  Negro  officers 
are  assigned  on  a  fully  integrated  basis  visible 
to  the  Negro  community.*  These  finding  and 
recommendations  by  the  Kerner  Commission 
support   the  Commission's   recommendation 
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for  efforts  to  Increase  the  number  of  Mexican 
American  law  enforcement  officers  at  an 
levels  of  authority.  In  its  recent  report  on 
State  and  local  employment,  the  Commls 
sion  discussed  in  detail  the  component  ele 
ments  of  a  successful  affirmative  action  pro" 
gram.  That  discussion  may  be  useful  to  agen- 
cies  seeking  to  implement  this  recommenda- 
tlon.  " 

We  recognize  that  In  some  cases  police  de 
partments  will  have  dlfflctUty  recruitlne 
members  of  minority  groups.  The  recent  re- 
port of  the  Comml.ssion  on  equal  employment 
opportunity  in  State  and  local  government 
Indicated  that  .  .  .  "The  tension,  suspicion' 
and  hostility  which  exists  between  the  Negro 
community  and  the  police  department  are 
obstacles  to  the  recruitment  of  black  police- 
men."=' 

Nevertheless,  those  departments  that  have 
made  an  effort  to  reverse  their  image  in  the 
minority  communities  and  who  have  used 
special  recruiting  efforts  designed  to  attract 
minority  communities  and  who  have  used 
success. '-  The  Commission  believes  that  simi- 
lar efforts  especially  designed  to  attract  Mexi- 
can American  applicants  will  have  a  similar 
effect  in  increasing  the  number  of  Mexican 
American  law  enforcement  personnel. 

Recruitment  of  more  Mexican  Americana 
by  law  enforcement  agencies  would  not  af- 
fect  the   agencies'   policies   unless   Mexican 
Americans    also    have    opportunities    to   be 
promoted   to  supervisory  positions.   If  they 
are  not  qualified  for  promotion  because  of 
lack  of  education  or  training,  agencies  should 
provide  them  with  opportunities  to  make  up 
for  such  deficiencies.  Such  programs  should 
offer  training  both  to  recruits  and  to  present 
law  enforcement  officers  desirous  of  advanc- 
ing to  supervisory  positions.  Federal  funds 
under  LEAA  are  available  for  this  purpose." 
Recommendation  2 — Qualifications 
Law  enforcement  agencies  should  review 
their    qualifications    for    appointment    and 
eliminate  those  which  may  not  be  Job-re- 
lated  and  which  may  tend  to  discriminate 
against  Mexican  American  applicants. 
Justification 
Both  Federal  and  private  industry  officials 
have  informed  the  Commission  in  the  past 
that  many  Job  requirements  have  little  or 
no  relationship  to  the  actual  work  to  be  per- 
formed.  For    example,    many    private   com- 
panies have  abolished  some  of  their  applica- 
tion   requirements,   since   they   have   deter- 
mined that  they  had  little  or  no  bearing  on 
actual  Job  requirements  of  new  employees 
was   readily   attainable  through   on-the-job 
training.  If  such  techniques  can  be  utilized 
to  train  semi-skilled  and  skilled  technicians, 
the  Conunlsslon  believes  that  similar  tech- 
niques can   be  developed  and  emploved  to 
properly   train   Mexican   American   law  en- 
forcement applicants. 

In  Its  report  For  All  the  People,  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  has  pointed  out  the 
difficulty  that  many  police  applicants  en- 
counter in  taking  lengthy  written  Intelll- 
gence  tests.  Furthermore,  the  validity  of 
such  tests  has  not  been  proven  and  at  least 
one  police  department  In  a  major  city— 
Detroit— Is  now  using  a  general  intelligence 
test,  which  takes  only  12  minutes  to  com- 
plete, in  contrast  to  the  former  214  hour  In- 
telligence test.^< 

Age,  weight,  height  and  vision  require- 
ments are  invariably  more  stringent  for  po- 
lice applicants  than  elsewhere  in  State  or 
local  government  employment.  However, 
when  police  departments  have  made  special 
efforts  to  recruit  minorities  they  have  seen 
fit  to  make  many  of  these  requirements  more 
fiexible.  For  example,  In  an  efTort  to  recruit 
more  Negro  officers,  Detroit  has  recently  lib- 
eralized Its  age,  height,  and  vision  require- 
ments.'^ Other  large  cities  have  reduced  their 
height  requirement  from  5'9"  to  5'7",  in  re- 
sponse to  pressure  from  their  Spanish-speak- 
ing communities.'* 
The  elimination  of  lengthy  written  tesU 
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and  the  substitution  of  shorter,  more  mean- 
ingful Job-related  tests,  together  with  the 
relaxation  of  certain  physical  qualifications, 
can  result  In  the  ultimate  hiring  of  greater 
numbers  of  Mexican  American  applicants. 

Recommendation  3 — Judges 
The  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Governors  of  the  five  Southwestern 
States  of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado.  New 
Mexico,  and  Texas  should  use  their  powers  to 
appoint  qualified  Mexican  American  attor- 
neys to  the  Federal  and  State  courts. 
Justification 
The  Commission  is  aware  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Colorado,  virtually  all  of  the 
State  Judges  and  Justices  are  elected.  How- 
ever, deaths,  resignations,  and  retirements  do 
afford  Governors  some  opportunity  for  Ju- 
dicial appointments,  and  the  Commission 
urges  them  to  use  their  appointive  powers 
to  increase  the  number  of  Mexican  American 
Judges. 

Recommendation  4 — Department  of  Justice 
The  Department  of  Justice,  including  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  should  take 
affirmative  action  under  Its  continuing  equal 
employment  opportunity  program  both  to 
hire  additional  Mexican  Americans  In  the 
Southwest  and  particularly  to  train  and  pro- 
mote their  present  Southwestern  Mexican 
American  employees  into  supervisory  and 
professional  level  positions.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  should  review  and  evaluate  the 
equal  employment  opportunity  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  ensure  that  this  pro- 
gram will: 

. .  .  provide  the  maximum  feasible  opportu- 
nity to  employees  to  enhance  their  skills  so 
they  may  perform  at  their  highest  potential 
and  advance  In  accordance  with  their  abili- 
ties; . .  ." 

Justification 

The  employment  statistics  furnished  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  clearly  show  the  disparity 
that  exists  In  the  middle  and  higher  grades 
categories,  which  Include  supervisors,  law- 
yers, and  other  professional  personnel.  Vir- 
tually no  Spanish  surnamed  employees  are 
found  In  any  of  these  categories. 

Robert  E.  Hampton.  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 
stated  on  Aug\ist  8.  1969 : 

Despite  significant  gains  In  overall  employ- 
ment of  minority  group  persons  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  too  many  of  our  minority  em- 
ployees are  concentrated  at  the  lower  grade 
levels,  victims  of  Inadequate  education  and 
discrimination.  .  .  . 

On  this  same  date.  August  8.  1969,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  issued  Executive  Order  11478, 
which  restated  the  long  standing  Federal 
Government  policy  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunity, pointing  out  that  each  depart- 
ment and  agency  had  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility of  establishing  and  maintaining  affirm- 
ative action  programs  designed  to  achieve  the 
goals  of  equal  employment  opportunity.  In 
this  same  Executive  order,  the  President  or- 
dered the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  provide 
leadership  and  guidance  In  the  operations  of 
such  programs,  and  to  review  and  evaluate 
such  programs  periodically  to  determine  their 
effectiveness. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Staff  interview. 

'  Albuquerque  T.  at  193-94. 

^  See  Introduction,  p.  x. 

♦Telephone  interview  with  Charles  Sierra, 
Advisor  to  the  Director,  Los  Angeles  Human 
Relations  Bureau,  June  4,  1969. 

'  Los  Angeles  City  Personnel  Department- 
Pair  Employment  Practices  Survey,  1967-68. 

"Telephone  Interview  with  Jack  Casford, 
Human  Relations  Analyst.  San  Francisco 
Human  Rights  Commission.  June  4,  1969. 


■  San  Francisco  has  a  number  of  Filipinos 
and  persons  from  Central  and  South  America 
the  majority  of  whom  have  Spanish  sur- 
names. Id. 

» Hearing  before  the  V.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  May  1-3, 
1967,  and  Oakland,  Calif.,  May  4-6,  1967,  at 
823. 

"  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  For  ALL 
the  People  .  .  .  By  ALL  the  People,  A  Report 
on  Equal  Opportunity  In  State  and  Local 
Government  Employment.  (1969)  [herein- 
after cited  as  For  ALL  the  People)  at  25. 

'»  On  Aug.  17,  1968.  the  Conamlssion's  Cali- 
fornia State  Advisory  Committee  held  a  meet- 
ing on  administration  of  Justice  problems  In 
Los  Angeles.  One  of  the  Committee  members. 
Daniel  L.  Fernandez,  questioned  city  council- 
man Thomas  Bradley  about  the  physical  re- 
quirements for  police  recruits  and  what  could 
be  done  to  make  them  less  restrictive.  Coun- 
cilman Bradley  responded: 

"The  Civil  Service  Conunlsslon  establishes 
the  standards,  but  they  take  directions  from 
the  police  department.  For  a  long  time  Chief 
Parker  was  unwilling  to  drop  the  minimum 
height  from  five-ten  down  to  five-nine,  and 
finally  down  to  five-eight.  This  was  a  long 
and  agonizing  fight  that  went  on.  Now.  I 
have  not  seen  that  the  officers  . . .  were  handi- 
capped by  the  fact  that  their  height  was  re- 
duced. There  was  a  time  when  they  have — 
I've  forgotten  the  exact  number  of  teeth,  but 
the  question  was  asked  one  time,  "What  are 
they  going  to  do,  bite  people?" 

Councilman  Bradley  further  pointed  out 
that  at  one  time  the  police  department  re- 
quired that  a  recruit  have  a  four-Inch  chest 
expansion,  and  that  one  almost  had  to  be  a 
good  athlete  to  meet  this  standard.  He  con- 
cluded his  comments  on  physical  require- 
ments by  observing,  "I  think  the  reduction 
In  the  height  from  five-eight  to  five-seven 
would  not  Impair  the  ability  of  the  officer  to 
do  his  Job.  They  don't  need  muscle  and  mas- 
siveness  so  much  as  they  need  tact."  Los 
Angeles  T.  at  106-08. 

'I  Twenty-four  responses  showed  applica- 
tions from  Mexican  Americans  amounted  to 
between  11  to  25  percent  of  the  total:  12  re- 
sponses indicated  that  Mexican  American 
applicants  constituted  between  26  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  total;  10  responses  Indicated  that 
the  Mexican  American  applicants  consti- 
tuted between  51  to  75  percent  of  the  total; 
and  12  responses  Indicated  that  more  than 
75  percent  of  their  applicants  were  Mexican 
Americans. 

"  Los  Angeles  T.  at  39.  Arthtir  Garcia  of  the 
Police  Malpractice  Complaint  Center  of  the 
Los  Angeles  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
stated  that  Mexican  American  police  officers 
are  often  more  brutal  than  Anglo  officers  In 
their  treatment  of  Mexican  Americans.  Both 
Luce  and  White  expressed  the  belief  that  this 
is  one  way  in  which  the  Mexican  American 
officer  tries  to  show  Anglo  officers  that  he 
thinks  as  they  do  and  is  net  prejtidlced  In 
favor  of  his  own  people.  Id  at  61,  71-72. 

"  Staff  Interview. 

"  Staff  interview. 

ii^Roswell  T.  at  157-58. 

"  Sixteen  of  the  141  responses  came  from 
cities  in  the  100.000  to  250.000  population 
category.  Only  one  response  Indicated  that  an 
announcement  had  been  made  in  a  Spanish 
newspaper  and  only  three  indicated  that 
Spanish  radio  and  television  stations  had 
been  utilized.  Cities  in  the  category  of  50.000 
to  100.000  population  accounted  for  18  of  the 
responses:  of  the  18  agencies  only  two  had 
made  announcements  In  the  local  Spanish 
language  newspapers,  and  only  one  had  used 
the  local  Spanish  language  radio  and  TV 
stations. 

"  Unlike  police  departments,  which  use  the 
merit  system  for  appointment  and  promo- 
tion, many  deputy  sheriffs  are  hired  on  the 


basis  of  political  patronage  with  merit  and 
qualifications  considered  to  be  of  secondary 
importance. 

"■  Staff  interviews  with  representatives  of 
sheriffs'  offices. 

'•■>  Staff  interview. 

»  Staff  Interview. 

-'  Staff  Interview. 

•-Staff  interview. 

-•5  San  Antonio  Hearing  at  717,  726. 

"M.  at  719. 

« Id.  at  728. 

»San  Antonio  Express  &  News,  Dec.  15, 
1968  at  3-A. 

"Id. 

^  Report  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  at  165. 

» Id.  at  166. 

*>  For  ALL  The  People  at  121-23. 

'» Id.  at  72. 

M  Id.  at  72-73. 

ss  Section  301(b)  and  406(b)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968. 

»*  For  ALL  the  People  at  74. 

"••■  Id.  at  75. 

» Id.  at  76. 

s^Sec.  2,  E.G.  11478.  Aug.  8,  1969. 

Exhibit  2 

Special  Analyses  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
Fiscal  Year  1973 

In  1973.  Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  total  $43.8  billion.  This  amount 
will  be  $4.4  billion  more  than  In  1972— a  12  Tc 
Increase  in  1  year,  and  five  times  the  amount 
in  1963.  Since  1968.  major  progress  has  been 
made  In  restructuring  Federal  aid  programs 
to  Increase  their  flexibility  and  effectiveness. 
Proposals  in  the  President's  1973  legislative 
program  call  for  even  greater  changes: 

Sharing  Federal  revenues  with  State  and 
local  governments  in  the  form  of  unrestricted 
General  Revenue  Sharing,  and  six  broad  pur- 
pose special  revenue  sharing  programs  with- 
out matching  requirements. 

Reforming  the  welfare  system  to  provide 
national  eligibility  standards.  Improved  work 
incentives,  broaden  coverage  to  the  working 
poor,  and  eventual  fiscal  relief  to  the  State. 

Strengthening  the  grant-in-aid  delivery 
system  through  the  Federal  Assistance  Re- 
view program  (PAR).  Including;  decentral- 
izing decisionmaking  to  Federal  field  offices; 
and  expanding  the  Integrated  Grant  Admin- 
istration program  from  four  to  24  major  proj- 
ects, thus  enabling  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  apply  for  several  related  grants 
through  a  single  application. 

The  fastest  growing  major  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams in  1973,  as  In  each  of  the  years  since 
1969,  are  those  related  to  law  enforcement. 
Income  support,  services  for  the  poor,  and  en- 
vironmental protection. 

HISTORICAL   perspectives 

Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  governments 
has  been  a  part  of  the  American  federal  sys- 
tem since  the  country's  earliest  days.  Under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Congress  pro- 
vided grants  of  Federal  land  In  1785  to  sup- 
port education   in  the  Northwest  Territory. 

Although  Federal  grants  have  a  long  his- 
tory, the  major  growth  In  the  number  of 
grant  prograims  and  amounts  of  money  pro- 
vided has  occurred  only  in  the  past  two 
decades.  The  composition  of  the  total  grant 
program  has  changed  significantly  since  1960. 
as  shown  In  table  P-1.  The  functions  com- 
prising human  resource  programs — educa- 
tion and  manpower,  health,  and  Income  se- 
curity— show  a  rapid  growth  during  the  1960- 
73  period,  rising  from  47'!,  of  Federal  aid 
in  I960  to  an  expected  55<7r  in  1973.  On  the 
other  hand,  commerce  and  transportation 
programs  declined  from  43  Tc  of  the  total  in 
1960  to  14%  In  1973. 
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TABLE    P-1.-  PERCENTAGE    DISTRIBUTION    OF    FEDERAL 
AIDS  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  BY  FUNCTION 


Function 


Actual 
1950    1955    I%0    1965    1970 


Agriculture  and  rural 
development 5         8         4         5         3 

Natural  resources  and 
environment 2         3         2         2         3 

Commerce  and  Irans- 
portation 21        19        43        40        2I 

Community  develop- 
ment and  housing...      (')         3         3         5        11 

Education  and   man- 

^Po*ef -      11        14       10       10       18 

Health    .        5         4         4         7       15 

Income  security 55       47       33       29       26 

General  revenue 

sharing 

Oilier i         2 i 2 3 

Total 100     100     100     100     100 


1973 
esti- 
mate 


2 

4 

14 

10 

17 
II 
27 

11 
4 

100 


'  Less  than  0.5%. 

While  Federal  grants  have  been  growing. 
State  and  local  governments  presently  raise 
from  their  own  sources  about  four  times  the 
amount  of  aid  they  receive  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

TABLE  P  2.     STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 
CALENDAR  YEARS  1951  AND  1971 


have  paid  for  several  services  previously  paid 
for  from  State  and  local  revenues,  euch  as  a 
highway  network,  this  rapid  growth  has  been 
accompanied  by  many  problems,  Including: 

Overlapping  programs  at  the  State  and 
local  level; 

Program  delays  and  uncertainty  caused  by 
unnecessarily  detailed  and  costly  application 
requirements; 

Unnecessary  limitations  on  the  authority 
and  responsibilities  of  Governors,  mayors, 
county  executives,  and  city  managers; 

The  creation  of  competitive  State  and  local 
governmental  institutions;  and 

Rigid  funding  arrangements  which  are  un- 
able to  adjust  to  changes  in  priorities  over 
time,  such  as  matching  fund  requirements. 

While  Federal  grant  programs  were  aimed 
at  problems  deemed  by  their  sponsors  to  be 
of  national  interest,  they  often  ignored  their 
impact  on  the  strength  and  ability  of  the 
State  and  local  go\'ernments  to  carry  out 
their  own  particular  responslbUltles. 
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[Dollars  in  billions] 

Source 

1951                  1971 

Average 

annual 

percentage 

increase 

Revenue' 
Own  revenue. 
Federal  aid... 

$18.8              $114.8 
2.3                  26.9 

9.5 
13.1 

Total 

21.1                 141.7 

10.0 

Expenditures... 

22.3                 141.7 

9.7 

Note:  This  table  is  based  on  the  National  Income  Accounts  to 
permit  comparison  between  levels  of  government,  and  differs 
slightly  from  the  measure  ol  aiJ  used  in  other  parts  of  this 
analysis.  For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  different  measures 
ol  aid,  set  the  section  on  dehnitioiis  in  this  analysis. 

STATE    AND    LOCAL    FISCAL    PROBLEMS 

State  and  local  governments  have  been 
faced  with  critical  financial  problems  in 
recent  years.  An  imbalance  has  existed  be- 
tween the  need  for  higher  levels  of  public 
services  and  funds  available  to  finance  these 
services.  State  and  local  government  receipts 
from  their  own  sources  (excluding  Federal 
grants)  rose  from  a  war-time  low  of  4  8"i  of 
GNP  in  1944  to  11%  in  1971,  but  the  need 
for  expanded  services  and  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing these  services  rose  even  faster. 

State  and  local  govenunents  rely  prlnci- 
paUy  on  consumer  and  property  taxes,  which 
have  not  grown  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  keep 
up  with  the  growth  in  demand  for  public 
services.  Thus.  States  have  been  forced  to 
raise  tax  rates  frequently— instituting  new 
taxes  or  ra-lsing  tax  rates  in  more  than  514 
Instances  since  1959,  and  64  instances  In 
1971  alone.  These  latter  actions  will  augment 
tax  receipts  by  about  85  billion.  This  Is  sig- 
nificantly larger  than  the  $1.3  billion  and 
$2.5  billion  added  to  State  tax  receipts  in 
1965  and  1967,  and  the  record  $4  billion  in 
1969.  It  was  only  through  drastic  budget 
cutting,  and  tax  Increases,  that  State  and 
local  governments  achieved  an  estimated 
surplus  of  $25  million  in  1971. 

The  response  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  fiscal  problems  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments has  been  to  Increase  Federal  grants 
from  71  programs  and  $2  billion  in  1950  to 
530  programs  and  $24  billion  in  1970.  The 
results  have  been  that  while  Federal  grants 


REFORM     OP    THB     GRANT     SYSTEM 

In  recognition  of  these  problems,  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  basic  reforms  In 
Federal  Government  programs  and  institu- 
tions, and  in  the  structure  of  Federal  aid  to 
State  and  local  governments.  These  changes 
embrace  three  basic  concepts:  sorting  out 
appropriate  governmental  roles,  improving 
the  basic  programs,  and  modernizing  man- 
agement. 

Basic  reform  is  being  undertaken  in  such 
major  functional  areas  as  welfare,  pollution 
control,  unemployment  insurance,  and  mass 
transit.  The  proposed  welfare  reform  should 
help  to  alleviate  the  financial  pressures  on 
State  and  local  governments  after  it  is  en- 
acted and  should  provide  substantial  sav- 
ings in  the  long  run.  It  will  also  be  a  major 
step  toward  reducing  poverty  in  America.  An 
Environmental  Financing  Authority  has  been 
proposed  which  will  assist  financing  expand- 
ed pollution  control  faculties  for  those  com- 
munities which  are  unable  to  borrow  for  this 
purpose  at  reasonable  interest  rates.  The  ad- 
ministration has  also  designed  the  first  fun- 
damental reform  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation S3rstem  since  the  1930's. 

A  long-needed  overhaul  of  management 
processes  In  Federal  aid  and  other  programs 
is  being  carried  out.  The  regional  boundaries 
of  the  major  domestic  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  been  modified  so 
that  their  headquarter  cities  and  the  regions 
that  they  cover  conform.  This  facilitates  co- 
operation between  Federal  agencies  and 
makes  it  easier  for  grant  recipients  since  the 
agencies'  regional  offices  are  In  the  same 
cities.  A  new  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations was  created  In  the  Office  of  the  Vice 
President.  In  order  to  foster  better  decision- 
making on  the  whole  range  of  domestic  pro- 
erams,  the  administration  has  established  a 
Domestic  Council,  which  provides  a  forum 
for  considering  all  of  the  various  Federal 
activities  and  functions  that  affect  the  States 
and  their  subdivisions,  and  reorganized  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Into  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

Government  operations  are  being  simplified 
and  decentrfillzed  in  several  ways— through 
revised  erant  program  procedures,  through  a 
proposed  overhaul  of  the  manpower  training 
programs,  and  most  importantly,  through  the 
introduction  of  reventie  sharing.  In  the  grant 
area,  the  administration  has  also  recom- 
mended legislation  that  would: 

Authorize  the  President  to  consolidate 
closely   related  programs; 

Simplify  funding  of  those  grant  programs 
that  are  closely  related  and  In  the  same 
agency; 

Authorize  Joint  funding  of  projects  across 
agency  lines;    and 

Offer  assistance  to  Governors  and  mayors 
in  Improving  their  policy  planning  and  "im- 


plementaUon  capacity  In  social  welfare  nro- 
grams.  *^ 

REVENtJE   SHARING 

One  of  the  most  Innovative  and  far-reach- 
ing reforms  of  the  federal  system  is  the  pro- 
posal for  a  program  of  sharing  Federal  reve- 
nue with  State  and  local  governments.  In 
describing  the  revenue  sharing  program,  the 
President  stated:  "The  time  has  come  for  a 
new  partnership  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
erimient  and  the  States  and  localities— a 
partnership  In  which  we  entrust  the  States 
and  localities  with  a  larger  share  of  the  Na- 
tion's responsibilities,  and  In  which  we  share 
our  Federal  revenues  with  them  so  that  they 
can  meet  those  responsibilities." 

The  major  characteristics  of  the  adminis- 
tration's revenue  sharing  plan  are: 

A  new  program  of  General  Revenue 
Sharing  with  State  and  local  governmenu 
without  any  program  or  project  restrictions 
with  the  amount  granted  to  grow  each  year 
as  the  personal  Income  tax  base  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  grows; 

Six  special  revenue  sharing  programs  for 
State  and  local  governments  in  special  broad- 
ly defined  areas  of  national  concern,  without 
any  requirement  of  matching  funds  or  Fed- 
eral approval  of  project  plans;  and 

Maintenance  of  those  existing  grant  pro- 
grams for  which  there  is  a  clear,  continuing 
national  requirement. 

The  major  features  of  the  General  Revenue 
Sharing  proposal  are: 

Predictability. — The  amounts  to  be  shared 
will  be  based  on  1.3%  of  the  personal  income 
tax  base. 

Expanding  scale. — Because  of  the  natural 
growth  In  the  base,  the  absolute  amounts  are 
proposed  to  rise  from  a  budget  authority  of 
$5.3  bUUon  and  outlays  of  $5  bllUon  In  1973 
to  an  estimated  $10  billion  In  outlays  for 
1980. 

Unconditional. — Revenue  sharing  funds 
will  not  be  tied  to  specific  programs  because 
the  funds  are  for  use  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  accordance  with  their  program 
priorities.  The  allocation  of  funds  will  be 
based  on  formulas  prescribed  by  law  and 
linked  to  data  prepared  on  a  regular  basis 
by  the  Census  Bureau.  No  costly,  time-con- 
suming applications  will  be  required. 

Distribution  by  need  and  effort. — The 
amount  to  be  shared  with  any  given  State 
will  be  based  on  State  population,  adjusted 
for  combined  State  and  local  revenue  effort. 
States  with  greater  relative  revenue  effort 
will  get  more  than  they  would  otherwise. 

Guaranteed  funds  for  cities  and  counties. — 
To  place  a  minimum  guarantee  on  the  share 
of  funds  that  cities,  counties,  and  townships 
will  receive,  the  administration's  bill  stipu- 
lates that  States  must  "pass  through"  to  each 
such  local  Jurisdiction  its  appropriate  share. 
Special  revenue  sharing  will  consist  of  six 
broad-purpose  programs  providing  State  and 
local  governments  with  fimds  for  use  in  the 
functional  area  for  which  they  are  desig- 
nated— transportation,  education,  urban  and 
rural  community  development,  manpower 
training,  and  law  enforcement.  The  proposed 
effective  dates  for  two  of  these  programs — 
education  and  urtwm  community  develop- 
ment Is  July  1,  1972.  These  fimds  will  be 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  formulas  appro- 
priate for  each  broad  program  area.  P^mda 
for  special  revenue  sharing  will  come  from 
the  conversion  of  a  set  of  narrower  categorical 
grants  Into  the  new  pirogram,  and  from  addi- 
tional funds  requested  by  the  President. 

Characteristically,  the  programs  recom- 
mended for  conversion  to  special  revenue 
sharing  deal  with  high  priority  national 
problems  which  require  State  and  local  solu- 
tions. In  these  areas,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  in  a  better  position  to  design  and 
Implement  responsive  and  effective  programs. 
Eliminating  Federal  administration  of  these 
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programs  will  relieve  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  many  Federal  reqtilrements — In- 
cluding the  elimination  of  matching  require- 
ments on  the  categorical  granta  converted  to 
special  revenue  sharing.  Federal  civil  rights 
requirements  will  be  retained. 

TABLE  P  3.    REVENUE  SHARING,  BUDGET  AUTHORITY,  1ST 
FULL  YEAR 


Description 


Billions 


General  revenue  sharing 

Special  revenue  sharing: 

Urban  community  development. 

Rural  community  development.. 

Education  -        

Manpower  training 

La«  enforcement 

Transportation 

Total 


J5.3 

2.3 
1.1 
3.2 
2.0 
.9 
2.8 


17.6 


SIGNIFICANT   FEATtniES  OF  FEDERAL  AID  IN    1973 

Federal  aid  expenditures  for  grants  and 
shared  revenues  will  grow  from  $29.8  billion 
m  1971  to  $43.6  blUlon  In  1973.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  an  estimated  $1.9  billion  In  loan 
disbursements  resulting  In  $309  million  of 
net  lending  to  State  and  local  governments. 
This  does  not  Include  the  lending  activity 
that  is  being  encouraged  in  the  non-Federal 
sector  with  Federal  Interest  subsidies  and 
guarantees. 

In  total.  Federal  aid  programs  provided 
about  18%  of  State  and  local  revenues  In 
1971,  and  will  provide  an  even  greater  per- 
centage In  1972  and  1973.  The  largest  portion 
of  direct  Federal  aid  is  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Due  to  extreme  fiscal  pressures  on  State 
and  local  governments,  in  1972  the  depart- 
ment will  make  an  advance  payment  to  those 
governments  of  about  $1  billion  for  welfare 
payments  and  services. 

SPECIAL  ANALYSES 

TABLE  P-4.-FE0ERAL-AID  EXPENDITURES  BY  AGENCY 

|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


Agency 


1971  1972 

actual     estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Funds  appropriated  to  the 

President  1,468.2  1.286.4  1.064.3 

Department  ol  Agriculture...  3,198.3  3,916.0  4,223.2 

Department  of  Commerce 184.9  174.6  206.1 

Department  of  Defense- 
Military .     34.2  36.2  45.6 

Department  of  Defense- 
Civil _ 6.9  5.0  3.0 

Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare 14,650.9  18,511.6  17.665.4 

Department  of  Housing  and 

Urban  Development 2,140.2  2,573.7  3,502.4 

Department  ol  the  Interior...  296.7  405.8  441.8 

Department  of  Justice 195.8  361.5  501.7 

Department  ol  Labor 1,866.1  2,918.8  3,465.4 

Department  of  State 5.4  5.7  7.8 

Department  ol  Transporta- 
tion  4,882.5  5,143,5  5.524.3 

Department  ol  the  Treasury..  143.2  2,409.9  5,169.8 
Environmental  Protection 

Agency  520.0  964.6  1,178.7 

Veterans  Administration 19.0  21.2  24.4 

District  ol  Columbia 139.0  180.0  202.0 

Other ..  94.0  165.0  253.0 

Total  outlays  tor  Fed- 
eral aid 29,844.0  39,079.8  43,478.9 


Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

Apart  from  direct  Federal  aid,  many  other 
Federal  activities  that  are  not  included  in 
this  analysis  affect  the  finances  of  State  and 
local  governments.  For  example,  the  exemp- 
tion of  Interest  on  State  and  local  bonds 
from  Federal  income  taxes  reduced  Interest 
costs  to  State  and  local  govemmeruts  by  $2.0 
billion  In  1971.  This  exemption  results  In 
about  $3.0  billion  In  "lost"  revenues  to  the 


U.S.  Treasury.  Similarly,  since  taxpayers  may 
deduct  State  and  local  taxes  from  Federal 
taxable  Income,  a  portion  of  State  and  local 
taxes  Is  offset  by  a  reduction  In  the  taxpay- 
ers' Federal  liability.  In  1971.  the  value  of 
this  deduction  In  terms  of  tax  savings  to 
Individuals  was  approximately  $8.5  billion.  In 
addition,  In  1971  the  Federal  Government 
donated  an  esitlmated  $406  million  In  excess 
property  to  State  and  local  governments  for 
civil  defense,  public  health,  and  educational 
purposes.  The  Federal  Government  has  also 
donated  Federal  land  for  State  and  local 
recreation  uses,  such  as  for  parks  and 
beaches.  It  Is  estimated  that  between  1971 
and  1973  the  Federal  Government  will  have 
donated  40,000  acres,  worth  over  $56  mil- 
lion, to  State  and  local  governments. 

TABLE  P-5.— FEDERAL-AID  OUTLAYS  IN  RELATION  TO 
TOTAL  FEDERAL  OUTUYS  AND  TO  STATE-LOCAL  REVENUE 

Federal  aid 

As  a  percent  ol— 


Total 

Domestic 

Amount 

Federal 

Federal 

State-local 

Fiscal  year 

(millions) 

outlays 

outlays  < 

revenue 

1959 

.      $6,669 

7.2 

15.9 

12.3 

1960 

7, 040 

7.6 

16.4 

11.6 

1961 

7,112 

7.3 

15.4 

11.0 

1%2 

7, 893 

7.4 

15.8 

11.3 

1963 

8, 634 

7.8 

16.5 

11.6 

1964 

.      10,141 

8.6 

17.9 

12.4 

1965 

.      10,904 

9.2 

18.4 

12.4 

1966 

.      12,  %0 

9.7 

19.2 

13.2 

1967 

.      15,240 

9.6 

19.5 

14.2 

1968.... 

18.599 

10.4 

20.9 

15.8 

1969 

.      10, 255 

11.0 

21.3 

15.3 

1970 

.      23.954 

12.2 

21.9 

15.9 

1971 

.      29,844 

14.1 

23.5 

17.9 

1972  estimate.. 

.      39,080 

16.5 

25.8 

21.1 

1973  estimate. . 

.      43,749 

17.6 

27.0 

21.1 

>  Excluding  outlays  for  defense,  space,  and  international 
programs. 

s  ■'Governmental  Finances  in  1969-70."  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

THE   IMPACT  OF  FEDERAL  AID 

The  rapid  Increase  in  Federal  aid  has  be- 
come an  Increasingly  important  factor  In  the 
finances  of  all  levels  of  government.  Federal 
aid  has  risen  from  7.8%  of  total  Federal  out- 
lays in  1963  to  an  estimated  17.6%  In  1973.  In 
terms  of  civilian  domestic  programs,  27.0% 
of  Federal  outlays  will  take  the  form  of  aids 
to  State  and  local  governments  In  1973.  Be- 
cause State  and  local  revenues  from  their 
own  sources  have  Increased  at  a  much  more 
rapid  rate  than  Federal  outlays,  the  Impact 
of  the  relative  Increase  In  Federal  aid  has  not 
been  quite  as  marked  on  their  budgets  as  it 
has  been  on  the  Federal  budget.  Nevertheless, 
Federal  aid  has  risen  as  a  proportion  of  State 
and  local  revenues,  from  12%  In  1960  to  an 
estimated  18%  in  1971. 

The  pattern  of  State  and  local  spending 
has  been  Influenced  by  those  Federal  grants 
that  require  the  recipient  government  to 
match  Federal  aid  funds  with  Its  own  re- 
sources. In  1966,  State  and  local  governments 
provided  an  estimated  $5.5  billion  of  their 
own  funds  to  match  the  $13  billion  of  Fed- 
eral grants  spent  in  that  year.  In  the  last  few 
years.  State  and  local  government  matching 
funds  have  accounted  for  about  10%  of  gen- 
eral expendlttires  out  of  their  own  revenue 
sources.  This  could  amount  to  an  estimated 
$11  to  $13  billion  in  1971,  and  an  estimated 
$13  to  $16  billion  In  1973.  The  elimination  of 
matching  requirements  for  the  programs  ab- 
sorbed by  special  revenue  sharing  will  save 
State  and  local  governments  about  $4.2  bil- 
lion and  allow  them  greater  freedom  in  the 
use  of  their  resources. 

In  1970,  the  distribution  of  Federal  aids  on 
a  regional  basis  ranged  from  a  high  of  more 
than  $5  billion  in  the  Southeast  and  Mid- 


east, to  a  low  of  $0.77  billion  In  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  how- 
ever, the  Rocky  Mountain  area  ranked  high- 
est with  grant  payments  of  $154  i>er  capita, 
while  the  Great  Lakes  with  $82  and  Plains 
region  with  $104  i>er  capita  were  lowest. 
Population  density  and  per  capita  Income  are 
the  two  major  factors  that  accounted  for 
this  wide  variation.  Generally,  the  level  of  per 
capita  aid  is  Inversely  related  to  population 
density  primarily  because  of  aid  for  highway 
construction  and  shared  revenues  to  thinly 
populated  Western  States.  The  population 
density  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  is  the 
lowest  of  the  regions,  the  holdings  of  Fed- 
eral lands  are  extensive  and  per  capita  aid  Is 
the  highest.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  per 
capita  aid  Is  lower  In  the  regions  where 
population  density  Is  greatest,  and  Federal 
land  holdings  are  small. 

TABLE  P-6.— REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FEDERAL  AID. 
FISCAL  1970 


Region 


New  England 

Mideast 

Great  Lakes 

Plains 

Southeast 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountain. 
Far  West 

United  States 23.954 


Percent  ol 

State  and 

local  govern- 

Total 

Per 

ment  general 

(millions) 

capita 

revenu* 

}1.406 

1118.65 

18.4 

5.180 

122.22 

16.7 

3.329 

82.70 

13.5 

1.707 

104.55 

17.1 

5  299 

120.96 

23.8 

2,013 

121.68 

22.1 

770 

153.92 

23.1 

4.013 

148.  55 

17.3 

117.89 


18  6 


Sources:  "Federal  Aid  to  States— Fiscal  year  1970."  Depart- 
ment ol  the  Treasury,  and  "Governmental  Finances  in  1969-70." 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  These  reports  provide  additional  intorma- 
tion  concerning  State  distribution  of  Federal  grants 

Per  capita  aid  is  also  Inversely  related  to 
per  capita  Income.  There  are  two  reasons  for 
this  relationship.  Some  grant  programs  re- 
quire lower  matching  ratios  for  the  relatively 
poorer  States.  Other  programs  such  as  those 
for  public  assistance  and  elementary  and 
seccndary  education,  are  designed  as  aids  to 
the  disadvantaged  and  tend  to  flow  to  States 
having  proportionately  more  individuals  with 
lower  incomes.  This  reflects  the  growing  Im- 
pact of  fiscal  equalization  provisions  charac- 
teristic of  a  numl)er  of  the  more  recent  grant 
programs.  For  a  State-by-State,  program-by- 
program  accounting  of  Federal  grants,  see 
the  forthcoming  Treasury  Department  pub- 
lication "Federal  Aid  to  States — Fiscal  Year 
1971". 

Within  the  rising  total  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments,  an- 
other important  qualitative  shift  is  taking 
place — the  increasing  emphasis  on  urban 
areas.  Between  1960  and  1970,  the  major 
population  growth  in  America  occurred  In 
the  metropolitan  complexes.  Today,  about 
70  ""c  of  the  population  lives  in  268  metro- 
politan areas.  In  1973,  approximately  $31.6 
billion  of  the  $43.5  bUlion  of  total  Federal 
grants  will  be  spent  in,  or  directly  affect, 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
(SMSA's).  This  is  an  Increase  of  about  $27 
billion,  or  nearly  700%  over  the  amount  of 
aid  provided  to  these  urban  areas  in  1961, 
and  $17.4  billion  in  the  last  4  years.  The  major 
Increases  In  Federal  grants  for  urban  areas 
occurred  in  law  enforcement  and  public  as- 
sistance. 

SMSA  areas  include  the  bulk  of  that  urban 
population  which  places  heavy  pressure  on 
public  service  requirements — areas  where 
population  growth  and  population  density 
are  high.  The  amounts  shown  in  table  P-7 
are  estimates  based  on  the  best  information 
available. 
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TABLE  P-7.  FEDERAL-AID  OUTLAYS  IN  SMSA  AREAS 


January  31,  1972 


Function  and  program 


1961 
actual 


1964 
actual 


1969 
actual 


1973 
estimate 


National  defense .   10                  28  30 

Agriculture  and  rural  development: 

Donation  of  surplus  commodities 128               231  313 

„     O'fer-   --. 27                 40  104 

Natural  resources  and  environment: 

Environmental  protection 24                   g  79 

Other 30                 10  Id 

Commerce  and  transportation: 

Economic  development 158  104 

Highways 1,398             1,948  2.225 

Airports. 36                 36  83 

Urban  mass  transportation 122 

Other 1             "      5  5 

Community  development  and  housing: 
Urban  community  development  reve- 
nue sharing 

Community  action  and  related  pro- 
grams .. 432 

Urban  renewal. 106                559  786 

Public  housing 105                136  257 

Water  and  sewer  facilities 36  52 

Model  Cities g 

,,    O'^e' -,       2         n"  75 

education  and  manpower: 

Education  revenue  sharing 

Head  Start  and  Follow  Through 256 

Elementary  and  secondary 222 264  1262 

Higher  education.  5                 14  '210 


38 

446 
115 

884 
200 

152 

2,842 

160 

351 


■450 

531 
750 
770 
98 
590 
567 

177 

270 

1,520 

81 


Function  and  program 


1961 
actual 


1964 
actual 


1969 
actual 


Education  and  manpower — Continued 

Vocational  education.  

Employment  security ."^^ 

Emergency  employment  assistance. 

Manpower  activities 

Other.  

Health:^  

Health  services  and  planning. 

Health  services  delivery 

Mental  health _ .'_'_' \ 

Preventive  health  services " 

Medical  assistance ^' 

Health  manpower.. 

Other '.'.'.'.'.'.'..'. 

Income  security: 

Vocational  rehabilitation 

Public  assistance '-.'...'. 

Child  nutrition,  special  milk  and  food' 
stamps 

Other '-"''III'." 

General  government: 

Law  enforcement 

National  Capital  region 

Other.  _ .".'.';!;;;;!!!.'! 

Other  functions ". 

General  Revenue  Sharing 


28 
303 


29 
344 


179 
449 


48 

47 

4 


64 
7 

66 

82 

8 


530 
77 

109 

219 

77 


140 
..... 


37 
,170 

131 
3 


61 
1.450 

168 
16 


25 


38 
9 
2 


,731 

107 

54 

247 
,022 

482 
148 

17 
85 
27 


1973 
estimate 


480 

745 

1.082 

1.115 

879 

252 
437 
254 
35 
2,104 
256 


521 
5.985 

1.98.1 

77 

440 

202 

216 

14 

»3.500 


Total,  aids  to  urban  areas. 


3.893 


5.588 


14,045 


31.  468 


'  Tentative  estimate;  excludes  outlays  in  1973  from  programs  planned  for  conversion  to  special 
revenue  sharing.  ^ 

'  See  footnote  5  to  table  P-9 


»  Tentative  estimated  impact  calculated  on  the  basis  of  population  includes  both  direct  oass- 
through  and  discretionary  State  allocations.  "uuci  uum  uiieci  pass- 


TYPrS    OP    GR.SNTS 

Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  governments, 
as  reflected  in  budget  outlays,  take  several 
forms:  grants;  snared  revenues,  usually 
counted  as  grants;  and  loans.  Shared  reve- 
nues (not  to  t)e  confused  with  the  Presi- 
dent's revenue  sharing  programs)  are  pay- 
ments of  a  share  of  Federal  revenues  from 
a  particular  source — such  as  receipts  from 
timber  sales — which  are  paid  to  State  and 
local  governments.  These  payments  are  fre- 
quently in  lieu  of  taxes  which  would  be  paid 
if  the  Federal  land  were  privately  held. 
Grants  are  nonrepayable  resources  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  support  of  a 
State  or  local  program  of  service  to  the 
public. 

In  practice,  there  are  two  types  of  grants — 
those  with  "strings"  attached,  or  conditional 
grants,  and  those  with  "no  strings"  at- 
tached, or  unconditional  grants.  Only  the 
former  type  is  pressntlv  in  use  in  the  TJnited 
States,  but  the  Presidents  revenue  sharing 
proposal  is  designed  to  change  this. 

Conditional  grants  may  be  divided  Into 
project  grants  and  formula  grants.  Project 

TABLE  P  8. 


grants  are  a  relatively  recent  development  in 
the  United  Sates  and  are  designed  to  meet 
specific  problems.  That  is,  a  project  grant  Is 
given  for  a  specific  program  need,  such  as 
demonstration  grants  for  education.  The  re- 
cipient must  take  the  Initiative  In  applying 
for  the  grant,  and  it  is  up  to  the  discretion  of 
the  granting  agency  whether  or  not  the  par- 
ticular project  merits  funding.  Project  grants 
accounted  for  an  estimated  $9.4  billion  in 
1969  and  $11.7  billion  in  1970  of  total  Federal 
aid. 

In  contrast,  formula  grants  are  allocated  to 
all  eligible  Jurisdictions  for  selected  func- 
tions on  the  basis  of  .some  formula.  The  for- 
mula criteria  may  Include  the  fiscal  capacity 
of  the  recipient  government,  total  or  rele- 
vant population  in  the  area,  such  as  the 
number  of  poor  people,  or  both.  Hospital  con- 
struction grants,  tnd  special  revenue  shar- 
ing programs  are  examples  of  formula  grants. 

Matching  requirements  on  Federal  grants 
specify  the  portion  of  the  project  or  pro- 
gram cost  that  the  recipient  is  required  to 
provide  in  order  to  receive  the  Federal  grant. 
Matching  requirements  vary  widely  depend- 

-3  MEASURES  OF  FEDERAL  AID  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN 
|ln  billions  of  dollarsi 


Ing  on  the  program.  For  some  programs,  the 
matching  rates  are  uniform  for  recipient 
governments.  In  other  cases,  differential  rates 
have  been  established  so  that  governments 
with  lower  fiscal  capacity  are  required  to 
meet  lower  matching  requirements  than 
those  with  higher  fiscal  capacity. 

Revenue  sharing,  a  third  type  of  grant,  has 
been  discussed  In  another  part  of  this  anal- 
ysis. 

Three  different  statistical  series  showing 
Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  governments 
are  produced  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Table  P-8  shows  the  principal  differences 
between  these  three  series  over  a  6-vear 
p)eriod. 

As  the  table  Indicates,  there  Is  a  grow- 
ing divergence  between  the  series  shown  In 
this  analysis  and  the  other  series.  The  prin- 
cipal cause  of  this  divergence  over  these  vears 
was  the  treatment  of  payments  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  research  payments, 
and  the  distribution  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities.  Although  these  payments  will 
be  relatively  stable  In  the  years  1970-72.  the 
continued  growth  of  food  stamps  wUl  con- 
tinue to  widen  this  gap. 

MENTS  1965-70 


1965       1966       1967       1968 


1969 


1970 


Budget  (Special  Analysis  P) iQ.g 

Principal  exclusions: 

Agricultural  commodities —.5 

Food  stamps _ (i) 

Certain  GEO  payments (') 

Add  payments  for  research  9 

Allother(net) -.2 


13.0       15.2       18.6 


-.3 
-.1 
-.2 
.9 
-.2 


-.3 
-.1 
-.5 
1.0 
-.3 


-.5 
-.2 
-.8 
1.1 
-.1 


20.3 

-.7 
-.2 
-.8 
1.1 
-.3 


24.0 

-.5 

-.6 

-.8 

1.2 

(') 


1965        1966        1967        1968        1969 


1970 


Federal  payments  (Census) ni        n  j 

Exclude  low-rent  public  housini — '?        —'7 

All  other  (net) ..'.'.".".'         (i)        -J 


15.0        18.1        19.4         23.3 

-.2        -.3        -.3  -.4 

(')        -.1  .3  -.4 


Grants-in-aid  (National  Income  Accounts).       10.9        12.7        14  8 


17.8        19.4 


22.5 


'Less than  {50,000.060. 

The  series  used  In  this  analysis  Is  focused 
on  showing  Federal  aid  for  programs  either 
operated  directly  by  State  or  local  govern- 
ments or  coordinated  through  or  approved 
by  State  agencies.  It  includes  outlays 
whether  cash  payments  or  In-klnd,  and  In- 
cludes aid  to  Governments  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  basic  focus  Is  on 
programs  aimed  to  serve  the  public  but  not 
directly  administered  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Therefore.  It  excludes  payments  for 
purchases  of  services  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, such  as  research  conducted  by  public 
universities. 

Both  the  census  and  the  national  Income 
accounts    (NIA)    definitions    of    grants    are 


(See:  Special  Analysis  A.) 


designed  to  match  their  other  definitions  for 
data  encompassing  the  entire  economy.  They 
exclude  payments  to  private,  nonprofit  agen- 
cies even  Lf  coordinated  under  a  State  plan 
since  this  money  Is  reported  In  the  private 
sector.  The  principal  example  of  this  Is  OEO, 
where  a  considerable  amount  of  money  the 
budget  Includes  as  grants  goes  to  private 
nonprofit  entitles. 
Both  the  census  and  the  NIA  definitions 

exclude    payments    In-klnd    from    grants 

such  as  commodities  donated  under  the 
school  lunch  program— and  also  exclude  pay- 
ments to  territories  or  possessions.  However, 
they  focus  on  cash  payments,  so  payments 
for  research  conducted  by  public  universities 


are  Included  in  their  data,  as  the  universities 
are  included  as  part  of  the  State/local  sec- 
tor in  their  various  tabulations.  These  pay- 
ments are  not  considered  grants  in  this 
analysis. 

There  are  various  other — relatively  minor- 
differences  between  the  three  series.  The 
one  major  outlay  included  In  the  budget 
and  censtis  series  but  excluded  from  the 
NIA  series  Is  payments  for  low-rent  public 
housing,  which  the  NIA  counts  as  ptirchases 
by  the  Federal  Government  rather  than 
grants. 

Further  Information  on  the  NIA  series  may 
be  found  in  Special  Analysis  A. 
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TABLE  P  9.-FEDERAL  AID  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  ' 
[Expenditures  in  millions  of  dollars) 


Agency  and  program 


Func- 
tional 
code 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


National  defense: 

Department  of  Defense  -Military: 

Civil  defense  shelters  and  financial 

assistance 

Construction    of    Army    National 


051 


25.7 


29.9 


Agriculture  and  rural  development 
Department  of  Agriculture' 

Commod'ty  Credit  Corporation  and 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Ser- 
vice Removal  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  value  of 
commodities  do.nated 

Rural  water  and  waste  disposal 
lacil'ties 

Mutual  and  self-help  housing 

Rural  housing  for  domestic  farm 
labor _ 

Resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment.. .  _ 

Consumer  protective  programs 

Cooperative  agricultural  extension 
service 

Water  Bank  Act  Program 

Agricultural  Research  Service  

Cooperative  State  Research  Service. 

Total,  agriculture  and  rural  de- 
velopment .  


Natuial  resources: 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Watershed  protection  and  flood  pre- 
vention.    

Grants  for  forest  protection,  utiliza- 
tion, and  basic  scientific  research. 
National  forest  and  grassland  funds: 
payments  to  States  and  counties 
(shared  revenue).  .    . .   . . 

Assistance  to  States  for  tree  plant- 
ing  

Depaitment  of  Defense    Civil:  Corps  of 
Engineers: 
Flood  control - 
Payments  to  States,  Flood  Control 

Act  of  1954  (shared  revenue) 

Department  of  the  Interior: 

Paymen's  to  States  and  counties 

(shared  revenue)  

Bureau  of  Reclamation  

Mine  drainage  and  solid  waste 

disposal 

Fish  and  wildlife  restoration  and 

management 

Outdoor   recreational  areas  (Land 

and  Water  Conservation  Fund).     . 

Preservation  of  historic  properties 

Office  of  Water  Resources  Research. 

Federal  Power  Commission:  Payments 

to  States  (shared  revenue) 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  Payments 

in  !ieu  of  taxes  (shared  revenue) 

Water  Resources  Council.. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Total,  natural  resources 


Commerce  and  transportation: 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President: 

Public  works  acceleration 

Appalachian  development 

Department  of  Commerce: 

State  marina  schools... 

Regional  development 

Promotion  of  tourism 

National  Bureau  of  Standards 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 

Administration 

Economic  development  assistance. . 
Department  of  the  Interior:  Resources 
management 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


351 

352 
352 

352 

354 
355 

355 
354 
355 
355 


401 
402 

402 
402 


507 


387.4 

35.9 
.1 

3.5 

11.7 
28.9 

133.6 


1.3 
67.3 


659.7 


73.7 
20.8 

72.2 
.7 


920.4 


2.0 


638.2 

53.2 
2.5 

4.0 

15.7 
20.6 

149.7 

1.9 

1.4 

74.8 


972.0 


87.3 
27.2 

57,5 
.8 


1,450.4 


2.6 


1973 
estimate 


37.3 


Guard  centers 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

051 
058 

8.4 
7.6 

6.2 
4.8 

8.3 
4.7 

Total,  national  defense 

41.7 

40.9 

50.3 

International  affairs  and  hnance: 
Department  of  State: 

East-West   Cultural   and   Technical 

1  nterchange  Center. 

International  Center,  Washington. 
DC 

153 

151  ... 

5.4 

5.7 

7.1 
.7 

Total,  international  affairs  and 
hnance 

5.4 

5.7 

7.8 

714.9 

48.8 
3.0 

3.0 

19.7 
32.6 

154.6 

2.9 

1.4 

79.9 


1.060.9 


96.2 

25.7 

86.8 


401 

4.2 
2.7 

2.2  . 

2.8 

401 

3.0 

402 
401   ,, 

85.1 

90.7 
.8 

97.9 
.9 

403 

(•) 

.2 

.3 

405 

44.9 

62.3 

62.1 

405 
405 
401 

62.0 
1.3 
8.3 

110.0 
6.2 

8.5 

129.0 
7.7 
8.7 

401 

(•) 

(•) 

.2 

401 
401 
401 

20.0 

3.5 

520.0 

25.7 

3.6 

964.6 

29.0 

3.4 

1,179.0 

1,731.7 


507 
507 

.4 
229.3 

1.7  ... 
279.4 

■  285.6 

502 
507 

506  ... 
506 

.5 
2.0 

2.2' 

.5 
6.6 
.6 
.5  ... 

.5 

20.4 

1.4 

506 
507 

4.5 
175.6 

4.5 
166.5 

4.5 
183.8 

2.3 


Agency  and  program 


Func- 
tional 
code 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1829 


1973 
estimate 


200  0 

4  0 


6.016.6 


656.9 


622.0 
1.000.0 

79.9 
3.7 

150.0 
35.0 
91.3 

3.0 
1,  026.  4 

>  490.0 


4. 158. 4 


25.1 


Commerce  and  transportation — Continued 
Department  of  Transportation: 

Forest  and  public  lands  highways...  503  22.4  32.8               37  4 

Highway  beautification 503  9  4  28  9               38  7 

Highway  safety 503  68.9  85.0              84  0 

Federal-aid  highways  (trust  fund)..  503  4,562.8  4,595.5          4.8013 
Urban  mass  transportation  facilities.  503  154.1  261.3              352.7 
Federal    aid    tor   airports   and  air- 
ways-   501  61.5  131.0 

Other 503  3.6  74 

Total,  commerce  and  transporta- 
tion      5.299.3  5.604  8 

Community  development  and  housing: 
Funds  appropriated  to  the  President: 

Office    of    Economic    Opportunity: 
Community  action  programs.     .  551  714.7  655.9 

Department    of    Housing    and    Urban 
Development: 

Model  citv  grants 551  320.3  439.2 

Urban  renewal 551  1,025.9         1,000.0 

Open  space  land  and  urban  beauti- 
fication. . 551  38.8  69.4 

New  community  assistance ..  551 2.0 

Grants  for  basic  water  and  sewer 
facilities 551  120.6  130.0 

Grants  for  neighborhood  facilities...  551  22  5  35.0 

Urban  planning  grants 551  49.5  49.5 

Community   development  training 
programs 551  2.8  3.0 

Low-rent  pubhc  housing  programs  .  555  558.6  844.9 

Urban     community     development 
revenue  sharing 552 

Total,  community  development 
housing 2.853.8         3,228.9 

Education  and  manpower: 

Funds  approoriated  to  the  President; 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  < 601  401.5  202.7 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare: 
Elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion       601  1.797.9  1.872.4 

Education  revenue  sharing 604  

Assistance  to  schools  in  federally 

affected  areas 601  492.6  473  1 

Education  of  the  handicapped 601  29.0  40.2 

Civil  rights  education 601  6.9  9.1 

Higher  education  activities. 602  308.7  223.2 

(Portion  to  orivate  institutions)  ..  602  (86.3)  (53.3) 

Vocational  education 603  409.9  507.8 

Libraries  and  community  services  --  605  71.4  77.4 

Educational  renewal 605  112.0  128.0 

National    Foundation    for    Higher 

Education 602 1.0 

Work  incentive  activities 607  122.8  186.7 

Emergency  school  assistance 601  51.4  89  6 

Department  of  Labor: 

Manpower  development  and  train- 
ing activities 607  1,107.1  1.428.8 

Grants  to  States  for  administration 
of  employment  security  programs 

(trustfund) 607  759,0  831.7 

Emergency  employment  assistance.-  607 650.8 

Department  of  Interior:  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs: 

Education  and  welfare  services 601  21.4  22.7 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 

Humanities... 608  4.9  6.4 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 605  23.0  35.0 

Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Com- 
mission   609  1.1  1.3 

Other 1.5  9.6 

Total,  education  and  manpower 5.721.9         6.797.5 

Health;* 

Mental  health 

Development  of  health  resources.   .  651  105.4  115.0 

Prevention  and  control  of  health 

prnblems 652  60.1  109.4 

Health  services  planning  and  develop- 
ment                                             .                    651  341.5  317.3 
(Portion  to  private,  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions)                              (156.2)          (133.2) 

Health  services  delivery 652  330.1  469  1 

Preventive  health  services 653  5.1  7.1 

Health  manpower  ..   - 651  252.5  253.2 

Medical  assistance  ...   652         3,362.3         4,400.9 

Total. health 4.467.0         5.672.0 


1.868.1 

MIO.O 

432.7 

37.2 

8.8 

125.0 

(27.3) 

545,0 

90.8 

143.1 

30.0 

261.6 

313  4 

1.495.8 


887.0 
1,082.7 


24.4 

6.9 

45.0 

2.5 
2.7 


7.  537. 8 


110.4 
211.1 

327.9 

(107,9) 

496,6 

49,4 

298  4 

3. 432.  5 

4.926.3 
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TABLE  P-9.-FEDERAL  AID  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS '-Continued 
(Expenditures  in  millions  of  dollars) 


January  31,  1972 


Agency  and  program 


code 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estimate 


Income  security: 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President: 

Disaster  relief 703  122.3  146.8  96.6 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare: 

Income  maintenance  payments 702         5,527.5         7,196.9         6.884.9 

Social  services  for  welfare  recipi- 
ents....    703  743.9  1,439.5  1,192.3 

Vocational  rehabilitation 703  507.5  587.6  694.3 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Foodslamp..    702  1,536.5  2,022.1  2,274.8 

Child  nutrition  program  and  special  milk.  702  831.  7  749. 1  679. 1 

Social  Security  Administration: 

Special  benefits  for  miners 701  .9  1.7 

Total,  income  security 9,270.3 

Veterans  benefits  and  services: 
Veterans'  Administration: 

Aid  to  State  homes 804  15.5 

Grants   for  construction   ot   State 

nursing  homes 804  2.9 

Administrative  expenses 804  .6 

Total,    veterans    benefits    and 
services 19.0  21.2  24.4 


12,143.7        11,822.0 


Agency  and  program 


Func- 
tional 
code 

1971 
actual 

1972 
estimate 

1973 
estimate 

909 

59.5 

85.9 

88.8 

909 

13.2 

15.6 

16.7 

908 

195.8 

361.9 

501.7 

909 

84.9 

90.0 

95.0 

16.6 

4.0 
.6 


18.5 

5.3 
.6 


General  government: 

Department  of  the  Interior: 

Grants  to  territories 

Internal  revenue  collections.  Virgin 

IslandsCshared  revenue) 

Department  of  Justice:  Law  enforce- 
ment assistance ., 

Treasury  Department:  Tax  collections 

for  Puerto  Rico  (shared  revenue) 

National  Capital  region: 

Federal    payment    to    District   of 

Columbia 909  139.0 

Washington   Metropolitan   Transit 

Agency 

Other 

Total ,  general  government 

General  revenue  sharing 940 

Total, grantsandshared  revenues 29,844.0 


180.0 


202.0 


34.8 

89.4 
69.9 

163  7 

58.3 

74.8 

585. 5 

892.8 

1  142  7 

2,250.0 

5  000  0 

===== 

39,079.8        43,478.9 


>  Grants-in-aid  unless  otherwise  specified.  Excludes  loans  which  are  shown  separately  in  table 

>  Federal  funds  in  1970;  trust  funds  in  1971  and  1972. 

>  Amounts  added  to  categorical  programs  folded  into  special  revenue  sharing. 
« Manpower  programs  transferred  to  Labor  Department. 


s  Health  services  planning  and  development  incorporates  health  services  research  and  develop- 
ment, regional  medical  programs,  and  medical  facilities  construction.  Health  services  delivery  in- 
corporates comprehensive  health  planning  and  services,  maternal  and  child  health,  and  patient 
care  and  special  health  services. 

•Less  than  $100,000. 


TABLE  P-IO.-FEDERAL  LOANS  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

Disbursements 

Nel 

outlays 

1 
Agency  and  program 

Disbursements 

Net  outlays 

Agency  and  program 

1971 
actual 

1972 
esti- 
mate 

1973 
esti- 
mate 

1971 
actual 

1972 
esti- 
mate 

1973 
esti- 
mate 

1971 
actual 

1972 
esti- 
mate 

1973 
esti- 
mate 

1971 
actual 

1972 
esti- 
mate 

1973 
esti- 
mate 

Natural  resources: 

Department  of  the  Interior: 
Reclamation  loans.. 

6.5 

15.7 

17.0 

5.0 

14.0 

15.2 

Education  and  manpower: 

Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare:  Higher 

education  activities 

Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development:  Col- 
lege housing 

17.7 
79.7 

11.6 
55.8 

4.1 
49.5 

15.5 
48.3 

9.8 
23.2 

4.5 

Total,  natural  resources 

6.5 

15.7 

17.0 

5.0 

14.0 

15.2 

Commerce  and  transportation: 
Department  of  Commerce' 

16.6 

20.7 

16.6 

13.2 

-.2 
32.9 

15.7 

-.2 
51.0 

12.3 

-.2 

55.0 

15.9 

Economic  development  as- 
sistance.-            .   

Department  of  Transportation' 

Total,  education  and 
manpower 

97.4 

67.4 

53.6 

63.8 

32.0 

20.4 

Mass  transportation  fa- 
cilities  

General  government: 

Department  of  Defense— Civil. .. 

Department  of  the  Interior: 
Administration  ot  territories. 

General  Services  Administra- 
tion: General  activities 

2.5 

7.0 

5.0 

-.4 

2.2 

-8.3 
57.5 

-.4 

6.5 

-1.1 
167.3 

4 

Right-of-way  revolving 
fund 

32.9 

51.0 

55.0 

4.3 

Total  commerce  and 

49.5 

71.7 

71.6 

45.9 

66.5 

67.1 

-1.2 

transportation 

District  ot  Columbia 

Total,  general  government.-. 

91.9 

217.8 

217.8 

166.0 

Community  development  and 
housing: 
Department  ot  Housing  and 
Urban  Development: 
Low-rent  public  housing 

fund       

Housing  management: 

Revolving  tumJ 

Community  development. 

710.2 

1.5  . 
576.4 

825.0 
6i3.6"" 

900.0 
"656.8" 

-.1 

1.5 
10.1 

10.0 

-1.0 
39.0 

10.0 

-7.2 
35.1 

94.4 

224.8 

222.8 

51.0 

172.3 

168.7 

Total.. 

1,535.9 

1,818.2 

1,921.8 

177.2 

332.8 

309.3 

Total,  community  de- 
velopment and  hous- 
ing             

.     1,283.1 

1,438.6 

1,556.8 

11.5 

48.0 

37.9 

Exhibit  3 
states    with    anti-discbimination    statttes 
covebing  state  employmznt  (33  states  in- 
clttding  district  of  colttmbxa) 

Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Illinois,  and  Idaho. 

Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Mlchl^n.  and  Minn- 
esota. 

Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Hamsphlre,  New  Mexico,  New  York ',  Ohio, 
and  Oklahoma. 

Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  Washington, 
West  Virginia.  Wisconsin,'  Wyoming,  and 
District  of  Columbia. 


StTMMAKT    OF    COVERAGE 

Number  of  States  covered 

Specifically  covered  by  legislation 31 

Covered  by  Interpretation  of  legislation.  2 

Total   3 

[Not  Covered  by  Le0slation] 

Covered  by  Governor's  Code 2 

Not  mentioned  in  Act  of  code »5 

No  Statute  or  code 11 

Total 18 

Grand  Total =51 


» By  interpretation. 


January  31,  1972 
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other  information — Age 
States  wtih  specific  statutory  coverage  of 
State  employment  with  regard  to  age 

discrimination    5 

States  with  specific  exclusion 0 

'  liOUlslana  and  North  Dakota  have  age  dis- 
crimination laws  which  make  no  mention  of 
the  State  as  an  employed.  Both  have  no  other 
fair  employment  coverage.  For  this  report 
they  are  included  among  those  states  wltli 
no  act  or  code. 

'Total  of  51  States  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

COVERED 

I.  States  specifically  covering  state  em- 
ployment under  the  terms  of  their  fair  em- 


ployment practice  legislation:   (total  of  27). 

1.  Arizona — Arizona  Civil  Rights  Act  (ef- 
fective 7/20/65). 

(a)  "employer"  means  .  .  .  the  term  shall 
include  the  state  and  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof.  (Sec.  41-1461.  Definitions.) 

2.  California — California  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Act  (effective  11/8/67). 

Sec.  1413(d)  "employer",  except  as  here- 
inafter provided,  includes  .  .  .  the  State  or 
any  political  or  civil  subdivision  thereof  and 
cities.  (California  FEPA) 

3.  Colorado — Colorado  Anti-Discrimination 
Act  of  1957,  as  amended   (effective  5/6/65). 

(2)  "Person"  shall  mean  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado and  all  political  subdivisions  and  agen- 
cies thereof  ...  (5)  "employer"  shall  mean 
the  State  of  Colorado  or  any  political  sub- 
division or  board,  commission,  department, 
institution  or  school  district  thereof  .  .  . 
(Colorado  Antl-Dlscrlmlnatlon  Act  of  1957 
sec.  80-21-2.  Definitions) 

4.  Connecticut — Connecticut  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practice  Act  (effective  5/19/67), 
amended  6/29/67). 

(b)  "Person"  shall  mean  the  state  and  all 
political  subdivisions  and  agencies  thereof 

(f)  "employer  Includes  the  state  and 
political  subdivisions  thereof  .  .  .  (Conn. 
FEPA,  Sec.  31-122.  Definitions) 

5.  Idaho — Idaho  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Act  (effective  5/2/61) . 

(a)  "every  person"  shall  be  construed  to 
Include  this  state  and  its  political  subdivi- 
sions, boards  and  commissioners,  engaged  in 
or  exercising  control  over  the  operation  of  any 
place  of  public  resort,  accommodations,  as- 
semblage or  amusement.  (Sec.  2,  Chap.  309, 
Laws  of  Idaho  1961). 

6.  Illinois — Illinois  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Act  (approved  7/21/61.  Last  amendment 
effective  7/21/68). 

(d)  "employer"  Includes  and  means  .  .  . 
(11)  the  state  and  any  political  subdivisions, 
municipal  corporation  or  other  governmental 
unit  or  agency  thereof,  without  regard  to  the 
number  of  employees  .  .  .  (Sec.  2(d)  (11)  mi- 
nols  FEPA) 

7.  Indiana — Indiana  Civil  Rights  Act  (last 
amendment  approved  3/11/67) . 

The  term  "employer"  includes  the  state,  or 
any  political  or  civil  subdivision  thereof,  and 
any  person  employing  six  or  more  persons 
within  the  state  .  .  .  (last  amendment  ap- 
proved 3/11/67) 

8.  Iowa— Iowa  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1965 
(effective  5/7/65). 

(1),  (2)  "person"  means  .  .  .  and  the  State 
of  Iowa  and  all  political  subdivisions  and 
agencies  thereof. 

(5)  "employer"  means  the  State  of  Iowa  or 
any  political  subdivision,  board,  commission, 
department,  institution,  or  school  district 
thereof  .  .  .  (Sec.  2  ICRA). 

9.  Kansas — Kansas  Act  Against  Discrim- 
ination (approved  4/13/61). 

(b)  the  term  "employer"  includes  .  .  .  and 
the  State  of  Kansas  and  all  political  and  mu- 
nicipal subdivisions  thereof  .  .  .  (Sec.  44- 
1002). 

10.  Kentucky — Kentucky  Civil  Rights  Act 
(effective  7/1/66). 

(a)  "Person  includes"  .  .  .  the  State,  any 
of  its  political  or  civil  subdivisions  or  agen- 
cies .  .  .  (Sec.  201). 

1 1 .  Massachusetts — Massachusetts  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Act  (effective  7/ 
27/67). 

(1)  the  term  "person"  includes  .  .  .  the 
commonwealth  and  all  political  subdivisions, 
boards  and  commissioners  thereof  .  .  .  (Sec. 
1). 

(5)  the  term  "employer"  .  .  .  shall  In- 
clude the  commonwealth  and  all  political 
subdivision,  boards,  departments,  and  com- 
missions thereof. 

12.  Michigan — Michigan  Pair  Employment 
Practices  Act  (approved  6/29/65). 

(b)  the  term  "employer"  Includes  the  State 


or  any  political  civil  or  subdivision  thereof, 
(Sec.  423.302  definitions) . 

13.  Minnesota — Minnesota  State  Act 
Against  Discrimination  (effective  7/1/5). 

"Person"  includes  .  .  .  and  the  State  and 
its  departments,  agencies,  and  political  sub- 
divisions .  .  .   (Subd.  7,  AAD) . 

14.  Missouri — Missouri  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Act  of  1961   (effective  10/13/61). 

(3)  "employer"  Includes  the  state,  or  any 
political  or  civil  subdivision  thereof.  (Sec. 
296.010  FEPA) . 

15.  Montana — Montana  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Act  (approved  3/6/65) . 

(a)  "Every  preson"  shall  be  construed  to 
Include  any  owner,  lessee,  proprietor,  mana- 
ger, agent  or  employee  whether  one  or  more 
nattiral  persons,  partnerships,  associations, 
organizations,  corporations,  cooperatives,  le- 
gal  representatives,  trustees,  receivers,  of  this 
state  and  its  political  subdivisions,  boards 
and  commissions,  engaged  in  or  exercising 
control  over  the  operation  of  any  place  of 
public  resort,  accommodation,  assemblage  or 
amusement. 

16.  Nebraska — Nebraska  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Act  (effective,  as  amended,  October 
23.1967). 

(Copy  of  the  most  recent  Nebraska  amend- 
ment not  available  at  the  time  of  this  writ- 
ing. Amendment  covers  the  State  and  its  po- 
litical subdivisions,  as  confirmed  by  a  tele- 
phone call  to  Emmett  Dennis,  Executive,  Di- 
rector, Nebraska  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  on  March  5,  1968.) 

17.  Nevada — Nevada  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Act  (effective  7/1/67) . 

(4)  "person"  includes  .  .  .  the  State  of 
Nevada  or  any  of  its  political  subdivisions, 
as  well  as  a  natural  person. 

18.  New  Hampshire — New  Hampshire  Law 
Against  Discrimination   (effective  9/5/65.) 

(1)  the  term  "person"  includes  .  .  .  and 
the  State  and  all  political  subdivisions, 
boards  and  commissions  thereof  ...  (5) 
term  "employer"  does  not  include  .  .  .  but 
shall  include  the  State  and  all  political  sub- 
divisions, boards,  departments  and  commis- 
sions thereof.  (Sec.  354-A:3,  L.A.D.). 

19.  New  Mexico — New  Mexico  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Act  (effective  6/ 
10/49). 

(b)  the  term  "employer"  Includes  the  State, 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  .  .  . 
(Sec.  59-4-3  EEO  Act). 

20.  Ohio — Ohio  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Act  (effective  12/9/67). 

(b)  "employer"  Includes  the  state  or  any 
political  or  civil  subdivision  thereof.  (Sec. 
4112.01  FEP). 

21.  Oklahoma — ^Falr  Employment  Practices 
Act  (effective  6/27/63). 

It  Is  hereby  prohibited  for  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  or  any 
oflBcial  employees  of  the  same  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

The  Oklahoma  FEP  Act  provides  that  com- 
plaints may  be  filed  with  the  State  Personnel 
Board  which  is  empowered  to  make  Investi- 
gations and  hold  bearings.  The  Human 
Rights  Commission  may  file  a  complaint  with 
the  Board  and  appear  before  it  also. 

Oklahoma — Civil  Rights  Act  (effective 
6/17/69)  Sec.  201(6)  "person"  includes  .  .  . 
the  state  or  any  governmental  entity  or 
agency. 

22.  Pennsylvania — Pennsylvania  Human 
Relations  Act  (effective  1/26/68) . 

(b)  the  term  "employer"  Includes  the  com- 
monwealth or  any  political  subdivision  or 
board,  department,  commission  or  school 
district  thereof  .  .  . 

23.  Utah — Utah  Discrimination  Act  of 
1965  (effective  6/11/65) . 

(2)  "Person"  shall  mean  the  State  of  Utah 
and  political  subdivisions  and  agencies 
thereof  .  .  . 

(5)  "employer"  shall  mean  the  State  of 
Utah  or  any  poUtlcfil  subdivision,  board, 
commission,     department,     institution     or 


school    district    thereof  .  .  .  (Sec.    34-17-2. 
Definitions,  Antl-Dlscnmlnatlon) . 

24.  Washington — Washington  Law  Against 
Discrimination  in  Employment  (approved 
3/19/49). 

"Person"  includes  any  political  subdivi- 
sions of  the  state  and  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  state  or  of  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  .  .  .  (Sec.  49.60.040 
L.A.D.) 

25.  West  Virginia — West  Virginia  Human 
Rights  Act  (effective  7/1/67). 

(d)  the  term  "employer"  means  the  state, 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  (Sec. 
5-11-3  HRA). 

26.  Wyoming — Wyoming  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Act  of  1965. 

(2)  "employer"  shall  mean  the  State  of 
Wyoming  or  any  political  subdivision  or 
board,  commission,  department,  institution 
or  school  district  thereof,  (sec.  2,  FEP) . 

27.  District  of  Columbia — District  Police 
Regulations  (Order  No.  61-846,  5/9/61) . 

28.  Delaware — Fair  Employment  Practices 
Act  amendments  (approved  by  Governor 
7/15/71). 

"Employer  Includes  the  State  or  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  or  board,  department,  com- 
mission or  school  district  thereof  and  any 
person  emplo3ring  four  or  more  persons 
within  the  State  ..." 

29.  Oregon — Fair  Employment  Practice  Act 
as  amended  (effective  8/23/69) . 

(6)  "Employer"  means  any  person.  Includ- 
ing state  agencies,  political  subdivisions  and 
municipalities,  who  in  this  state,  directly  or 
through  an  agent,  engages  or  utilized  the 
personal  service  of  one  or  more  employees." 

II.  States  with  laws  not  mentioning  the  state 
as  an  employer  which  includes  such  cover- 
age  by  interpretation 

1.  New  York  (a) — Law  Against  Discrimi- 
nation   (effective   as   amended,   6/1/67). 

2.  Wisconsin  (b) — Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Act  (effective  as  amended,  1221   67). 

(a)  Confirmed  by  an  Attorney  General's 
Opinion  Issued  February  14,  1946. 

(b)  Commission  Interpretation  confirmed 
by  telephone  call  to  Steve  Rellly,  Executive 
Secretary,  March  5,  1968. 

///.  States  which  cover  statement  employment 
only  by  Governor's  Code 

1.  Alaska  (except  age  discrimination, 
which  is  covered  specifically  by  statute)  — 
Governors  Code  of  Fair  Practices  for  State 
Agencies  (Article  I,  Para.  I) . 

2.  New  Jersey — Governor's  Code  of  Pair 
Practices  (Article  I). 

IV.  States  which  include  reference  to  state 
government,  with  limitations  on  enforce- 
ment 

1.  Maryland — Maryland  Antl-Dlscrlmina- 
tlon  Act  (effective  6/1/67). 

18(b)  "the  term  "employer"  means  a  per- 
son engaged  in  an  industry  or  business  who 
has  twenty-five  or  more  employees  .  .  .  and 
any  agency  of  such  a  person;  such  term  does 
•  include  the  State  of  Maryland  to  the  extent 
as  may  be  provided  in  this  Article.  .  .  ." 

IIB.  "No  officer  or  employee  of  a  State 
agency,  department  or  board  shall  discrimi- 
nate in  the  hiring,  firing  or  discriminate  in 
any  other  manner  against  any  person  becatise 
of  race,  creed,  color,  sex,  age  or  national 
origin;  provided  however,  that  no  employ- 
ment practice  not  unlawful  under  Sections 
17,  18,  and  19  of  this  Article  shall  be  deemed 
as  unlawful  employment  practice  by  the 
State. 

If  the  Commission  has  received  reliable 
information  from  any  Individual  or  individ- 
uals, and  after  a  proper  investigation  by  the 
Commission,  It  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commission  that  an  officer  or  employee  of  a 
State  agency  .  .  .  has  engaged  in  discrimi- 
nation .  .  .  against  any  person  .  .  .  and  U 
the  Commission  is  unsuccessful  in  resolving 
the  complaint,  then  the  Commission  shall 
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report  such  act  to  the  Oovemor.  and  he  shall 
review  the  case  and  findings  or  the  Commis- 
sion. If  the  Governor  is  satisfied  that  an  act 
of  discrimination  has  taken  place,  he  shall 
remove  or  suspend  said  officer  or  employee 
or  take  such  action  as  he  deems  appropriate 
imder  the  circumstances.  Provided,  however, 
that  any  removal,  suspension,  or  other  action 
affecting  any  officer  or  employee  who  Is  cov- 
ered by  the  State  Merit  System  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  all  rules  and  regulations  pertaining 
thereto.  The  authority  of  the  Commission 
relating  to  discrimination  in  State  agencies 
boards  or  departments  shall  be  limited  to 
Investigation,  concUlatlon,  mediation  and  re- 
porting to  the  Governor  as  provided  in  this 
Sec.  llB. 

2.  Florldar— Pair  Employment  Practices, 
amended  (effective  6/26/69). 

Bars  discrimination  against  State  and 
municipal  employees,  and  says  that  a  com- 
plaint of  discrimination  should  be  filed  with 
the   offending   governmental   agency   for   an 
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administrative  hearing,  and  Judicial  review 
as  provided  In  the  State  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act. 

V.  The  following  states  have  FEP  statutes 
or  codes  but  no  mention  is  made  in  them 
of  the  state: 

1.  Hawaii.  I 

2.  Maine.  I 

3.  Rhode  Island  (covered  In  Age  Law) . 

4.  Tennessee. 

5.  Vermont. 

VI.  The  following  states  have  no  FEP  statute 
or  codes  covering  state  employment  prac- 
tices: 

1.  Alabama. 

2.  Arkansas. 

3.  Georgia. 

4.  Louisiana. 

5.  Mississippi. 

6.  North  Carolina. 

7.  North  Dakota. 

8.  South  Carolina. 
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9.  South  Dakota. 

10.  Virginia. 

11.  Texas. 

OTHER   INFORMATION — ACE 

VII.    States    which    have    specific   statutory 
coverage    of   state    employment    with    re 
sped  to  age  discrimination: 

1.  Alaska— has  separate  age  dlscrlmlnt.- 
tlon  provisions  which  became  effective 
6/5/63.  Regular  PEP  statute  does  not  men! 
tlon  the  state. 

2.  Rhode  Island— has  separate  age  dis- 
crimination provisions  which  became  ef- 
fective 4/17/62.  Regular  FEP  statute  does 
not  mention  the  state. 

3.  Texas— has  exclusive  age  discrimina- 
tion provisions.  No  regular  PEP  statute 
whatever.  »i.ui,o 

4.  Delaware— PEP  statute  specifically  cov- 
ers  age  in  state  employment. 

5.  Oregon— PEP  statute  speclflcally  cov- 
ers age  In  state  employment. 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  BUREAU  Of  CENSUS 

PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  IN  1969 

TABLE  5.-NUMBER  OF  PUBLIC  EMPLOYEES,  BY  LEVEL  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  BY  STATE:  OCTOBER 


^11  employees  (full-time  and  part-time) 

State  and  local  governments 


^FulM^me  equivalent  employment  of  State  and  local  governments 


Stat* 


All 
governments 


Number 


Federal 
(civilian)! 


Total 


State 


Local 


Total 


State 


Local 


U.S., 


'°'«' -  -  12,553,911      2,837,827 


Number  per  10.000  population* 

Loca> 


Total 


State 


Alabama 

Alaska. '.'.'.'.'.'..'.'... 

Arizona   ._ '.'..'...'/..'.' 

Arkansas ^'" 

Cilifornia -....'.'.'.'.',       

Colorado. 

Connecticut '.'.'.'... 

Djiaware,        [['. 

District  of  Columbia JJI. 

Florida 

Georgia   -'.'.'.'.'.'",'.'." 

Hawaii       '.'.'..'..'."."" 

Idaho      -'-'.....'.'.'.'. 

Illinois.     ."iriJ" 

Indiana 

Iowa       "ll\l"[][l 

Kansas '-'-'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

Kentucky '.'.'.i'.. '.'..... 

Louisiana '..'.'..... 

Maine ...'.'.'.'.... '" 

Maryland  ...'. " 

Massachussetts '...l 

Michigan ..'...'..'.". 

Minnesota '.....'...'.'..'. 

Mississippi. '.'.".. 

Missouri  

Montana _]. 

Nebraska '].. 

Nevada. .....*.. 

New  Hampshire ....'.I'.'.'.'.'.'.l 

New  Jersey ''.'.'.'.'....'.'.'.'. 

N»w  Mexico 

New  York   ""1".""'.'! l 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio.    .V.'.V.V". 

Oklahoma  "'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Oregon '.'."'.'.'.'.'.'..'. ' 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island IIIIIIIII'!! 

South  Carolina ""III  

South  Dakota ""'.'.'. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah  IIIIIIIIII 

Vermont .1""""  

Virginia """II  

Washington IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

West  Virginia I. 

Wisconsin I.  II 1 1 

Wyoming mill  


205,  432 

31,996 

113.374 

100.545 

1,364.131 

168,  397 

144.  063 

30, 282 

269.  982 

380.216 

284. 570 

69.  472 

48.  252 

621.978 

275  179 
169, 419 
154,738 
172, 005 
214.036 

66,919 
296.  686 
316,092 
494, 629 
229,  064 
125, 660 

276  933 
50.  146 

105,  901 
36  454 
41.  768 

365.  724 
83,  320 

203.  820 

251.623 
54.005 
573.588 
183.710 
139.813 
618.041 

55,  131 
144.290 

55,  738  • 
217,312 
631,514 
100,968 

26, 192 
348, 267 
248,313 

94.529 
270.  880 

28,  814 


58,092 
15.350 
27,644 

17.  494 
326. 338 

44.  143 

20.065 

4.712 

220,  %6 

72.488 

79.  655 

29,213 

8.428 

118.339 
44,931 

18.  588 
23, 988 
38, 647 
29,869 
16,931 

124,  551 
68,048 
55,  275 
29,914 
21,194 
68.620 
10,878 
16,  296 
9.027 
5.188 
70.  460 
26.  974 
187,  767 
38,  874 
7,942 
105,  793 
57,  718 
24, 936 
149, 183 
16,143 
31,314 
9,979 
42, 686 
153,  409 
41,247 
3,811 
140,  798 
58,100 
13,  706 
26,  701 
5,414 


9. 716, 084   2,613,545   7.102,439   8  159,735   2,179,227 


147, 340 

16.  646 

85,  730 

83,  051 

1.037.793 

124.254 

123,998 

25.  570 

49.  016 

307,  728 

204,915 

40,  259 

39,  824 

503,  639 

230,  248 

150,831 

130,750 

133,  358 

184, 167 

49, 988 

172,135 

248, 044 

439,  354 

199,150 

104,466 

208  313 

39,268 

89,  605 

27.427 

36,  580 

295,  264 

56  346 

1,016,053 

212  749 

46.063 

467,  795 
125,  992 
114,877 

468.  858 
38,  988 

112,976 

45,  759 

174,626 

478,  105 

59.  721 

22,  381 

207,  469 

190,213 

80,  823 

244,  179 

23,400 


5,  980,  508 


404.1 


44.  284 
8,837 
26,  083 
28,  005 
230, 139 
39,951 
41.459 
11,343 

72,  420 
53,  157 
30,  305 

12,  782 
122,215 
67,331 
41,215 
39, 433 
41,771 
67,  507 
16,  543 
46,506 
57,  754 
115,287 
54, 998 
30,295 
62,  845 
15,  844 
24.  968 

7  42S 
12.  170 
60,  364 
22,812 
192, 443 
64.918 

14,  139 
103,  730 

47, 179 
40,  360 
128.  488 

15.  747 
34.991 
13.217 
50,  893 

123,161 
23,  022 

8,774 
74, 966 
64,953 
34,  749 
63,  822 

8,134 


103, 056 
7,809 
59,617 
55,  046 
807.  654 
84, 303 
82,  539 
14,  227 
49.  016 
235. 308 
151.  758 
9  954 
27,  042 
381,424 
162.917 
109,616 
91,317 
91,587 
116,660 
33,535 
125,629 
190. 290 
324,  067 
144, 152 
74, 171 
145,  468 
23.  424 
64.  637 
20.  001 
24.410 
234. 900 
33.  534 
823  610 
147.831 
31,924 
364,065 
78,813 
74,517 
340, 370 
23,241 
77, 985 
32,  542 
123,  733 
354,  944 
36, 699 
13.607 
132,503 
125,  260 
46,  074 
180,  357 
15,266 


128,  268 
14,  780 
72,  195 
70,  238 
863.  388 
100.  359 
109.  722 
23.  409 
44.884 
275, 130 
181.359 
35,  039 
30,  701 
410,  136 
188,510 
117,857 
101,485 
112,695 
158,281 
39, 360 
158,791 
219,675 
349, 844 
152,939 
88,954 
174,248 
31,302 
71.474 
23.  930 
25.  498 
253.  458 
47,  102 
895.688 
183.  043 
27,  568 
378,  955 
103,075 
92,012 
403,966 
33,799 
94,  503 
32,217 
157,828 
421,809 
44,  722 
16,818 
180, 751 
154,  040 
68,  255 
176, 529 
19,126 


37,  777 
7,962 
19,  935 
23.  113 
191,591 
30.  605 
37,  264 
10,666 


66.597 
47.  424 
25.  389 

9.796 
97,  987 
50.  540 
32.612 
29,  834 
37,172 
54,001 
15,312 
44,116 
54, 620 
88,118 
42,019 
25,  742 
50,  732 
12,261 
20.  588 

6,493 

9,714 

53,  263 

18,  202 

177.316 

56.  462 

10.  264 

83,088 

35,  741 

30.  585 

114,458 

13,  466 

30, 645 

10,  002 

44,474 

101,124 

16,410 

7,580 

64,  009 

51,947 

28, 976 

44,801 

6,434 


90,  491 
8,818 
52,  260 
47,  125 
571,797 
69,  754 
72,  458 
12.743 
44,  884 
208,  533 
133,935 
9,650 
10  905 
312,  149 
137,  970 
85,  245 
71,651 
75,  523 
104,280 
24,  048 
114,675 
165,  055 
261,726 
110,920 
63,  222 
123.516 
19.  041 
50.  886 
17.437 
15.  784 
200.  195 
28  9T0 
718.  372 
126.581 
17.  304 
295,  867 
67,  334 
61,427 
289, 508 
20,  333 
63,858 
22,215 
113,354 
320, 685 
28,312 
9,238 
116,742 
102.093 
39,  289 
131,728 
12,692 


363,2 

524,1 

426.4 

352.0 

444.0 

477.8 

365.7 

433.4 

562.4 

433.0 

390.7 

441.2 

427.5 

371.2 

368.3 

423.7 

437.2 

348.6 

422.6 

402.4 

421.7 

401.8 

399.0 

413.3 

376.9 

374.6 

451.0 

493.2 

523.6 

355.6 

351.5 

473.8 

488.8 

351.6 

448.2 

352.8 

401.3 

452.8 

342.2 

371.0 

351.0 

488.8 

396.0 

377.0 

427.9 

383.0 

387.1 

452.7 

375.2 

417,0 

S97,6 


107.9 

106.9 
282.3 
117.7 
115.8 
98.5 
145.7 
124.2 
197.5 


104.8 
102.1 
319.7 
136.4 
88.7 
98.7 
117.2 
128.5 
115.0 
144.1 


296.1 

256.2 
241.7 
308.6 
236.2 
345.5 
332.1 
241.5 
235.9 
562.4 
328.1 
288.5 


156 
117, 

99. 
100. 
113. 
109. 
1C9 
176. 
142. 
142.0 
135.4 

74.5 
183.1 

96.7 
108.4 
166.8 

77.8 
139.1 
150.5 

96.9 
147.8 
113.8 


151 
HI 
90 
157. 
172 
137. 
152. 
159. 
105.8 
201,0 


121 

291 

282 

269 

306. 

308, 

233.6 

278.4 

245.8 

304.5 

301.9 

298.5 

299.7 

267,8 

265.5 

274,3 

351,1 

381.5 

220.1 

280,0 

290.7 

392.1 

243. 1 

281.3 

275.4 

262.2 

302.2 

245.2 

223.1 

237.2 

337.1 

284.4 

286.6 

270.9 

210.4 

250.0 

300.0 

215.9 

311.1 

396.6 


I  Federal  civilian  employees  with  the  United  States  as  of  June  1969  Total  armr^in.i^  rf.«.,. 
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Hartford,  Conn., 
January  30.  1972. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Whereas,  the  membership  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Official  Human  Rights  Agencies  Is 
composed  of  official  state,  city  and  county 
agencies  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
improving  relations  between  various  groups 
in  our  society  and,  particularly,  for  the 
elimination  of  discrimination  In,  among 
other  areas  of  national  concern  the  vital  field 
of  employment;  and 

Whereas,  many  of  the  member  agencies 
of  the  aforementioned  association  have  spe- 
cific responsibility  for  the  elimination  of 
discrimination   In  employment;    and 

Whereas,  said  agencies  have  come  to  the 
realization  that  their  attempts  to  eliminate 
such  discrimination  In  employment  are  sub- 
stantially more  effective  where  they  possess 
adequate  enforcement  powers  to  obtain  com- 
pliance with  laws  prohibiting  such  discrimi- 
nation; and 

Whereas,  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  established  the  Federal  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  and  de- 
signated it  as  the  Federal  agency  with  re- 
sponsibility for  the  elimination  of  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  nationwide;  and 

Whereas,  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  failed  to  give  the  Federal  Equal  Em- 
ployment Oppwrtunlty  Commission  adequate 
enforcement  powers  to  Implement  this  im- 
portant national  mandate  of  eliminating  dis- 
crimination In  employment;  and 

Whereas,  the  International  association  of 
official  human  rights  agencies  and  its  mem- 
ber agencies  are  desirous  of  estbllshlng  a 
more  effective  mechanism  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  discrimination  in  employment. 

Be  It  hereby  resolved: 

1,  The  Association  of  Official  Human  Rights 
Agencies  supports  enforcement  with  cease 
and  desist  power  for  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  under  title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964;  and 

2,  The  association  supports  Senate  Bill 
2515  of  the  92nd  Congress,  first  session,  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  on  October  28,  1971;  and 

3,  The  association  specifically  supports  leg- 
islation which  would  give  the  Federal  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  the 
power  to  seek  direct  enforcement  of  that 
statute  through  the  conduct  of  hearings  and 
the  issuance  of  cease  and  desist  orders;  and 

4,  The  association  specifically  opposes 
weakening  amendments  to  that  legislation 
which  would  curtail  the  rights  of  an  Individ- 
ual charging  party  to  file  a  suit  In  court  If 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission falls  to  bring  enforcement  activities; 
or  which  would  limit  the  back  pay  relief 
available  as  part  of  a  remedy;  or  which  would 
circumscribe  the  rights  of  EEOC  and  the 
Federal  courts  to  provide  a  remedy  eliminat- 
ing discrimination  for  an  entire  class  ag- 
grieved by  discrimination;  or  which  would 
provide  that  any  particular  proceeding  Is 
exclusive  for  dealing  with  employment  dis- 
crimination; or  which  would  limit  the  right 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission to  control  Its  own  litigation  In  court: 
or  which  would  circumscribe  the  right  of 
the  Federal  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  to  Initiate  a  commissioners 
charge  on  Its  own  motion;  and 

5,  Specifically,  the  association  supports  re- 
tention in  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Aftt 
of  1964  of  the  provisions  In  section  706(b) 
and  (c)  thereof  which  provide  that  State 
administrative  agencies  administering  en- 
forceable State  legislation  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination In  employment  shall  have  a  first 
opportunity  to  process  any  charge  alleging 
discrimination  In  employment;  and 

6,  Directs  that  this  resolution  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and   Public  Welfare,   the 


chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  to  such  other  members 
of  Congress  as  shall  be  appropriate. 
Arthitr  Green, 

Chairman, 
International    Association    of    Official 
Human  Rights  Agencies. 


Maryland  v.  Wirtz.  Syllabus.  Maryland  et 
AL,  V.  WiRTZ,  Secretary  of  Labor,  et  al. 

APPEAL      from      the      UNITED      STATES      DISTRICT 
COURT  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  MARYLAND 

No.  742,  Argued  April  23,  1968.— Decided 
June  10,  1968. 

The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  as  enacted 
In  1938,  required  every  employer  to  pay  each 
of  his  employees  "engaged  In  commerce  or 
In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce" 
certain  minimum  wages  and  overtime  pay. 
The  definition  of  employer  excluded  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions.  In  1961  the 
Act's  coverage  was  extended  beyond  em- 
ployees Individually  connected  to  Interstate 
commerce  to  Include  all  employees  of  certain 
"enterprises"  engaged  In  commerce  or  pro- 
duction for  commerce.  In  1966  the  Act  was 
amended  to  cover  certain  hospitals.  Institu- 
tions, and  schools,  and  to  modify  the  defini- 
tion of  employer  to  remove  the  exemption  of 
the  States  and  their  subdivisions  with  re- 
spect to  employees  of  hospitals,  Institutions, 
and  schools.  Appellants,  28  States  and  a 
school  district,  sought  to  enjoin  enforcement 
of  the  Act  as  It  applies  to  schools  and  hos- 
pitals operated  by  the  States  or  their  subdi- 
visions. They  argued  that  the  "enterprise 
concept"  of  coverage  and  the  inclusion  of 
state-operated  hospitals  and  schools  were  be- 
yond Congress'  power  under  the  Commerce 
Clause,  that  the  remedial  provisions  of  the 
Act.  if  applied  to  the  States,  would  conflict 
with  the  Eleventh  Amendment,  and  that 
school  and  hospital  enterprises  do  not  have 
the  statutorily  required  relationship  to  Inter- 
state commerce,  A  three-Judge  district  court 
declined  to  issue  a  declaratory  Judgment  or 
an  injunction,  and  concluded  "that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  "enterprise  concept"  and  the  ex- 
tension of  coverage  to  state  Institutions  do 
not.  on  the  face  of  the  Act.  exceed  Congress" 
commerce  power.  That  court  declined  to  con- 
sider the  Eleventh  Amendment  and  statu- 
tory relationship  contentions. 

Held: 

1.  The  "enterprise  concept"  of  coverage  Is 
clearly  within  the  power  of  Congress  under 
the  Commerce  Clause.  Pp.  188-193. 

(a)  A  rational  basis  for  Congress'  finding 
the  scheme  necessary  to  the  protection  of 
commerce  was  the  logical  inference  that  the 
pay  and  hours  of  employees  of  an  Interstate 
business  who  are  not  production  workers,  as 
well  as  those  who  are,  affect  an  employer's 
competition  with  companies  elsewhere. 
United  States  v.  Darby,  312  U.S.  100,  followed. 
Pp.  188-191. 

(b)  Another  rational  basis  Is  the  promo- 
tion of  labor  peace  by  the  regulation  of 
wages  and  hours,  subjects  of  frequent  labor 
disputes.  Pp.  191-192, 

(c)  The  class  of  employers  subject  to  the 
Act,  approved  In  Darby,  supra,  was  not  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  the  "enterprise  con- 
cept," P.  193. 

2.  The  commerce  power  provides  a  consti- 
tutional basis  for  extension  of  the  Act  to 
state-operated  schools  and  hospitals.  Pp.  193- 
199. 

(a)  Congress  has  "Interfered  with"  state 
functions  only  to  the  extent  that  It  subjects 
a  State  to  the  same  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time pay  limitations  as  other  employers 
whose  activities  affect  commerce.  Pp.  193- 
194. 

(b)  Labor  conditions  In  schools  and  hos- 
pitals can  affect  commerce  and  are  within 
the  reach  of  the  commerce  power.  Pp.  194- 
195. 

(c)  Where  a  State  Is  engaging  In  economic 
activities  that  are  validly  regulated  by  the 
Federal  Government  when  engaged  In  by  pri- 


vate persons,  the  State  may  be  forced  to  con- 
form Its  activities  to  federal  regulation. 
United  States  v.  California,  297  U.S.  175.  Pp. 
195-199. 

3,  Questions  concerning  the  States'  sov- 
ereign Immunity  from  suit  and  whether  par- 
ticular state-operated  Institutions  have  em- 
ployees handling  goods  In  commerce  are  re- 
served for  appropriate  concrete  cases.  Pp 
199-201. 

269  P.  Supp.  826,  affirmed, 

Alan  M,  Wllner,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Maryland,  and  Charles  Alan  Wright 
argued  the  cause  for  appellants.  With  Mr. 
Wllner  on  the  brief  for  appellant  the  state 
of  Maryland  et  al.  were  the  Attomevs  Gen- 
eral for  their  respective  States  as  follows: 
Francis  B.  Burch  of  Maryland.  Crawford  C. 
Martin  of  Texas.  MacDonald  Galllon  of  Ala- 
bama. Darren  P.  Smith  of  Art2»na,  Joe 
Purcell  Of  Arkansas.  Duke  W,  Dunbar  of 
Colorado,  David  Buckson  of  Delaware,  Earl 
Falrcloth  of  Florida,  Bert  T.  Kobayashl  of 
Hawaii,  William  G.  Clark  of  Dlinols,  Rich- 
ard C,  Turner  of  Iowa.  Robert  C,  Londer- 
holm  of  Kansas.  James  S.  Erwln  of  Maine, 
Elliot  L,  Richardson  of  Massachusetts,  Joe 
T.  Patterson  of  Mississippi,  Norman  H. 
Anderson  of  Missouri.  Clarence  A.  H  Meyer 
of  Nebraska.  Arthur  J.  SiUs  of  New  Jersey 
Boston  E.  Witt  of  New  Mexico.  T.  Wade 
Bruton  Of  North  Carolina.  Helgi  Johanneson 
of  North  Dakota.  William  B.  Saxbe  of  Ohio, 
G,  T.  Blankenship  of  Oklahoma,  Daniel  R, 
McLeod  of  South  Carolina,  Prank  L.  Farrar 
of  South  Dakota.  James  L.  Oakes  of  Vermont, 
Robert  Y.  Button  of  Virginia,  and  James  E. 
Barrett  of  Wyoming;  and  A.  J.  Carubbl.  Jr., 
Executive  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
Texas.  Hawthorne  Phillips.  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  of  Texas,  and  James  V.  Noble, 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  New  Mexico 
With  Mr.  Wright  on  the  brief  for  appellant 
the  State  of  Texas  were  Messrs.  Martin 
Carubbl.  and  Phillips,  and  Nola  White,  First 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Cecil  A,  Morgan 
filed  a  brief  for  appellant  Port  Worth  In- 
dependent School  District. 

Solicitor  General  Griswold  argued  the  cause 
for  appellees.  With  him  on  the  brief  were 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Welsl,  Louis  F 
Claiborne.  John  S.  Martin,  Jr.,  and  Morton 
Hollander. 

Briefs  of  amlcl  curiae,  urging  affirmance, 
were  filed  by  J.  Albert  Woll.  Laurence  Gold! 
and  Thomas  E.  Harris  for  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations,  and  by  Henrv  Kaiser  and 
Ronald  Rosenberg  for  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  State.  County,  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployees. APL-CIO, 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

As  originally  enacted,'  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  required  every  em- 
ployer to  pay  each  of  his  employees  "engaged 
In  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce"  •  a  certain  minimum  hourly 
wage,  and  to  pay  at  a  higher  rate  for  work 
in  excess  of  a  certain  maximum  number  of 
hours  per  week.  The  Act  defined  the  term 
"employer"  so  as  to  exclude  "the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  ,.,,"»  This  case  Involves  the  con- 
stitutionality of  two  sets  of  amendments 
to  the  original  enactment. 

In  1961.  Congress  changed  the  basis  of  em- 
ployee coverage:  Instead  of  extending  pro- 
tection to  employees  Individually  connected 
to  Interstate  commerce,  the  Act"  now  covers 
all  employees  of  any  "enterprise"  engaged  in 
commerce  or  production  for  commerce,  pro- 
vided the  enterprise  also  falls  within  certain 
listed  categories.*  In  1966,  Congress  added  to 
the  list  of  categories  the  following: 

"(4)  Is  engaged  In  the  operation  of  a  hos- 
pital, an  Institution  primarily  engaged  in  the 
care  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  mentally  ill  or 
defective  who  reside  on  the  premises  of  such 
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institution,  a  school  for  the  mentally  or 
physically  handicapped  or  gifted  children,  an 
elementary  or  secondary  school,  or  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  (regardless  of 
whether  or  not  such  hospital,  institution,  or 
school  is  public  or  private  or  operated  for 
profit  or  not  for  profit) ."  • 

At  the  same  time,  Congress  modified  the 
definition  of  "employer"  so  as  to  remove  the 
exemption  of  the  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions  with  respect  to  employees  of 
hospitals,  institutions,  and  schools/' 

The  State  of  Maryland,  since  Joined  by  27 
other  States  and  one  school  district,  brought 
this  action  against  the  Secretary  of  Lafcor  to 
enjoin  enforcement  of  the  Act  insofar  as  it 
now  applies  to  schools  and  hospitals  operated 
by  the  States  or  their  subdivisions.  The  plain- 
tiffs made  four  contentions.  They  argued  that 
the  expansion  of  coverage  through  the  "en- 
terprise concept"  was  beyond  the  power  of 
Congress  under  the  Commerce  Clause.  They 
contended  that  coverage  of  state-operated 
hospitals  and  schools  was  also  beyond  the 
commerce  power.  They  asserted  that  the  re- 
medial provisions  of  the  Act,"  if  applied  to 
the  States,  would  conflict  with  the  Eleventh 
Amendment.  Finally,  they  urged  that  even  if 
their  constitutional  arguments  were  rejected, 
the  court  should  declare  that  schools  and 
hospitals,  as  enterprises,  do  not  have  the 
statutorily  required  relationship  to  inter- 
state commerce. 

A  three-judge  district  court,  convened  pur- 
suant to  28  U.S.C  §  2282,  declined  to  issue  a 
declaratory  judgment  or  an  injunction.^ 
Three  opinions  were  written.  Judges  Winter 
and  Thomson,  constituting  the  majority, 
concluded  for  different  reasons  tnat  the  adop- 
tion of  the  "enterprise  concept"  of  coverage 
and  the  extension  of  coverage  to  state  insti- 
tutions cotild  not  be  said,  on  the  face  of  the 
Act,  to  exceed  Congress'  pwDwer  under  the 
Commerce  Clause.  Both  declined  to  consider 
the  Eleventh  Amendment  and  statutory  con- 
tentions. Judge  Northrop  dissented,  conclud- 
ing that  the  amendments  exceeded  the  com- 
merce power  because  they  transgressed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States. 

We  noted  probable  jurisdiction  of  the 
plaintiffs'  appeal,  389  U.S.  1031.  For  reasons 
to  follow,  we  affinn  the  Judgment  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court. 

I 
We  turn  first  to  the  adoption  in  1961  of 
the  "enterprlae  concept."  Whereas  the  Act 
originally  extended  to  every,employee  "who  Is 
engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce,"  It  now  protects  every 
employee  who  "Is  employed  In  an  enterprise 
engaged  in  conimerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce."'  Such  an  enterprise 
Is  defined  as  one  which,  along  with  other 
qualifications,  "has  employees  engaged  In 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  .  .  .  . " '"  Thus  the  effect  of  the 
1961  change  was  to  extend  protection  to  the 
fellow  employees  of  any  employee  who  would 
have  been  protected  by  the  original  Act,  but 
not  to  enlarge  the  class  ol  employers  subject 
to  the  Act. 

In  United  States  v.  Darby,  312  UJ3.  100, 
this  Court  found  the  original  Act  a  legitimate 
exercise  of  congressional  power  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  States.  Appellants  ac- 
cept the  Darby  decision,  but  contend  that 
the  extension  of  protection  to  fellow  em- 
ployees of  those  originally  covered  exceeds 
the  commerce  power.  We  conclude,  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  constitutionality  of  the 
"enterprise  concept"  is  settled  by  the  reason- 
ing of  Darby  itself  and  la  Independently  es- 
tablished by  principles  stated  in  other  cases. 
Darby  Involved  employees  who  were  en- 
gaged In  producing  goods  for  commerce. 
Their  employer  contended  that  since  manu- 
facturing is  itself  an  intrastate  activity.  Con- 
gress had  no  power  to  regulate  the  wages  and 
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hours  of  manufacturing  employees.  The  first 
step  in  the  Court's  answer  was  clear:  "(Con- 
gress may)  by  appropriate  legislation  regu- 
late intrastate  activities  where  they  have  a 
substantial  effect  on  Interstate  commerce."  " 
The  next  step  was  to  discover  whether  such 
a  "substantial  effect"  existed.  Congress  had 
found  that  substandard  wages  and  excessive 
hours,  when  imposed  on  employees  of  a  com- 
pany shipping  goods  into  other  States,  gave 
the  exporting  company  an  advantage  over 
companies  In  the  importing  States.  Having 
so  found.  Congress  decided  as  a  matter  of 
policy  that  such  an  advantage  in  interstate 
competition  was  an  "unfair"  one,  and  one 
that  had  the  additional  undesirable  effect 
of  driving  down  labor  conditions  in  the  Im- 
porting States.'-  This  Court  was  of  course 
concerned  only  with  the  finding  of  a  sub- 
stantial effect  on  interstate  competition,  and 
not  with  the  consequent  policy  decisions.  In 
accepting  the  congressional  finding,  the 
Court  followed  principles  of  judicial  review 
only  recently  rearticulated  in  Katsenbach  v. 
McClung,  379  U.S.  294,  303-304: 

"Of  course,  the  mere  fact  that  Congress 
has  said  when  particular  activity  shall  be 
deemed  to  affect  commerce  does  not  pre- 
clude further  examination  by  this  Court.  But 
where  we  find  that  the  legislators  .  .  .  have 
a  rational  basis  for  finding  a  chosen  regula- 
tory scheme  necessary  to  the  protection  of 
commerce,  our  investigation  is  at  an  end."  '•< 
There  was  obviously  a  "rational  basis"  for 
the  logical  Inference  that  the  pay  and  hours 
of  production  employees  affect  a  company's 
competitive  position. 

The  logical  Inference  does  not  stop  with 
production  employees.  When  a  company  does 
an  interstate  business.  Its  competition  with 
companies  elsewhere  is  affected  by  all  its 
significant  labor  costs,  not  merely  by  the 
wages  and  hours  of  those  employees  who 
have  physical  contact  with  the  goods  in 
question.  Consequently,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  this  Court  has  already  explicitly  rec- 
ognized that  Congress'  original  choice  to  ex- 
tend the  Act  only  to  certain  employees  of 
interstate  enterprises  was  not  constitution- 
ally compelled;  rather.  Congress  decided,  at 
that  time,  "not  to  enter  areas  which  it 
might  have  occupied  [under  the  commerce 
power]."  Kirschbaum  Co.  v.  Walling,  316  U.S. 
517,  522. 

The  "enterprise  concept"  is  also  supported 
by  a  wholly  different  line  of  analysis.  In  the 
original  Act,  Congress  stated  'ts  finding  that 
substandard  labor  conditions  tended  to  lead 
to  Labor  disputes  and  strikes,  and  that  when 
such  strife  disrupted  businesses  Involved  In 
interstate  commerce,  the  flow  of  goods  In 
commerce  was  Itself  affected."  Congress 
therefore  chose  to  promote  labor  peace  by 
regulation  of  subject  matter,  wages,  and 
hours,  out  of  which  disputes  frequently  arise. 
This  objective  is  particularly  relevant  where, 
as  here,'^  the  enterprises  in  question  are 
significant  Importers  of  goods  from  other 
States. 

Although  the  Court  did  not  examine  this 
second  objective  In  Darby,  other  cases  have 
found  a  "rational  basis"  for  statutes  reg- 
ulating labor  conditions  in  order  to  protect 
interstate  commerce  from  labor  strife.  The 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  >•  had  been 
passed  because  "It]he  denial  by  employers 
of  the  right  of  employees  to  organize  and 
the  refusal  by  employers  to  accept  the  proce- 
dure of  collective  bargaining  lead  to  strikes 
and  other  forms  of  Industrial  strife  or  un- 
rest, which  have  the  Intent  or  the  necessary 
effect  of  burdening  or  obstructing"  com- 
merce .  .  ."" 

In  Labor  Board  v.  Jones  <t  Laughlin,  301 
U.S.  1.  this  Court  held  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (NLRA)  was  within  the 
commerce  power.  The  essence  of  the  decision 
was  contained  in  two  propositions:  "the  stop- 
page of  those  (respondent's)  operations  by 
industrial  strife  would  have  a  most  serious 
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effect  upon  Interstate  commerce,"  id.,  at  4i- 
and  "(ejxperlence  has  abundantly  demonl 
strated  that  the  recognition  of  the  right  of 
employees  to  self-organization  and  to  have 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing  for  the 
purpose  of  collective  bargaining  is  often  an 
essential  condition  of  Industrial  peace  "  Id 
at  42. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  including 
the  present  "enterprise"  definition  of  cover- 
age, may  also  be  supported  by  two  proposi- 
tions. One  Is  Identical  with  the  first  propoel- 
tion  supporting  the  NLRA:  strife  disrupting 
an  enterprise  Involved  In  commerce  may  dis- 
rupt commerce.  The  other  Is  parallel  to  the 
second  proposition  supporting  the  NLRA: 
there  Is  a  basis  In  logic  and  experience  for 
the  conclusion  that  substandard  labor  con- 
ditions among  any  group  of  employees, 
whether  or  not  they  are  personally  engaged 
in  commerce  or  production,  may  lead  to  strife 
disrupting  an  entire  enterprise. 

Whether  the  "enterprise  concept"  is  de- 
Tended  on  the  "competition"  theory  or  on  the 
"labor  dispute"  theory.  It  Is  true  that  labor 
conditions  in  busitiesses  having  only  a  few 
employees  engaged  In  commerce  or  produc- 
tion may  not  affect  commerce  very  much  or 
very  often.  Appellants  therefore  contend  that 
defining  covered  enterprises  In  terms  of  their 
employees  is  sometimes  to  permit  "the  tail 
to  wag  the  dog."  However,  while  Congress  has 
in  some  Instances  left  to  the  courts  or  to  ad- 
ministrative agencies  the  task  of  determining 
whether  commerce  Is  affected  In  a  particular 
Instance.  Darby  itself  recognized  the  power 
of  Congress  Instead  to  declare  that  an  entire 
class   of   activities    affects   commerce."  The 
only  question  for  the  courts  Is  then  whether 
the  class  Is  "within  the  reach  of  the  federal 
power."  "  The  contention  that  in  Commerce 
Clause  cases  the  courts  have  power  to  excise, 
as  trivial,  Individual  Instances  falling  with- 
in a  rationally  defined  class  of  activities  has 
been  put  entirely  to  rest.  Wickard  v.  Filbum, 
317  Orvill,  127-128;  Polish  Alliance  v.  tabor 
Board,  32&  U.S.  643.  648;  Katzenbach  v.  Afc- 
Clung,  supra,  at  301.  The  class  of  employers 
subject  to  the  Act  was  not  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  the  enterprise  concept.  The  defi- 
nition of  that  class  is  as  rational  new  as  it 
was  when  Darby  was  decided, 
n 
Appellants'  second  contention  is  that  the 
commerce  power  does  not  afford  a  constitu- 
tional   basis    for   extension    of   the    Act   to 
schools  and  hospitals  operated  by  the  States 
or  their  subdivisions.  Since  the  argument  is 
made  In  terms  of  Interference  with  "sover- 
eign state  functions,"  it  is  Important  to  note 
exactly  what  the  Act  does.  Although  It  ap- 
plies   to    "employees,"    the    Act   specifically 
exempts  any  "employee  employed  In  a  bona 
fide    executive,    administrative,    or    profes- 
sional capacity  (Including  any  employee  em- 
ployed In  the  capacity  of  academic  adnjln- 
Istratlve  personnel  or  teacher  In  elementary 
or  secondary  schools).  ..."■>  We  assume,  as 
did  the  District  Court."  that  medical  per- 
sonnel are  likewise  excluded  from  coverage 
under  the  general  language. 

The  Act  establishes  only  a  minimum  wage 
and  a  maximum  limit  of  hotirs  unless  over- 
time wages  are  paid,  and  does  not  otherwise 
affect  the  way  in  which  school  and  hospital 
duties  are  performed.  Thus  appellants'  char- 
acterization of  the  question  in  this  case  ae 
whether  Congrees  may,  under  the  guise  of 
the  oommerce  power,  tell  the  States  how  to 
perform  medical  and  educational  functions 
Is  not  factually  accurate.  Congress  has  "in- 
terfered with"  these  state  functions  only  to 
the  extent  of  providing  that  when  a  State 
employs  people  in  performing  such  functions 
It  Is  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  a 
wide  rajige  of  other  employers  whose  activi- 
ties affect  commerce,  including  privately  op- 
erated schools  and  hospitals.'^ 

It  Is  clear  that  labor  conditions  In  schools 
and  hospitals  can  affect  commerce.  The  facts 
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stipulated  in  this  case  indicate  that  such 
institutions  are  major  users  of  goods  im- 
ported from  other  States.  For  example: 

••In  the  current  fiscal  year  an  estimated 
138.3  billion  wlU  be  spent  by  State  and  local 
public  educational  institutions  In  the  United 
SUtes.  In  the  fiscal  year  1965,  these  same 
authorities  spent  $3.9  billion  operating  pub- 
lic hospitals.  . . . 

"For  Maryland,  which  was  stipulated  to  be 
typical  of  the  plaintiff  States.  87%  of  the 
18  million  spent  for  supplies  and  equipment 
by  Its  public  school  system  during  the  fiscal 
year  1965  represented  direct  Interstate  pur- 
chases. Over  55 -"c  of  the  $576,000  spent  for 
drugs.  X-ray  supplies  and  equipment  and 
hospital  beds  by  the  University  of  Maryland 
Hospital  and  seven  other  state  hospitals  were 
out-of-state  purchases."  ^ 

Similar  figures  were  supplied  for  other 
States."  Strikes  and  work  stoppages  Involv- 
ing employees  of  schools  and  hospitals,  events 
which  unfortunately  are  not  Infrequent," 
obviously  Interrupt  and  burden  this  flow  of 
goods  across  state  lines.  It  Is  therefore  clear 
that  a  "rational  basis"  exUts  for  congression- 
al action  prescribing  minimum  labor  stand- 
ards for  schools  and  hospitals,  as  for  other 
importing  enterprises." 

Indeed,  appellants  do  not  content  that  la- 
bor conditions  In  all  schools  and  hospitals 
are  without  the  reach  of  the  commerce  pow- 
er, but  only  that  the  Act  may  not  be  consti- 
tutionally applied  to  state-operated  Institu- 
tions because  that  power  must  yield  to  state 
sovereignty  in  the  performance  of  govern- 
mental functions.  This  argument  simply  is 
not  tenable.  There  is  no  general  "doctrine 
Implied  in  the  Federal  Constitution  that  'the 
two  governments,  national  and  state,  are 
each  to  exercise  Its  powers  so  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  free  and  full  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  other.'"  Case  v.  Bowles,  327 
U.  8.  92,  101. 

In  the  first  place.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  when  acting  within  a  dele- 
gated power,  may  override  countervailing 
state  interests  whether  these  be  described  as 
"governmental"  or  "proprietary"  in  char- 
acter. As  long  ago  as  Sanitary  District  v. 
United  States,  266  U.  S.  405,  the  Court  put 
to  rest  the  contention  that  state  concerns 
might  constitutionally  "outweigh"  the  Im- 
portance of  an  otherwise  valid  federal  stat- 
ute regulating  commerce.  Congress  had  im- 
posed statutory  limits  on  the  diversion  of  wa- 
ter from  Lake  Michigan.  A  unanimous  Court, 
speaking  through  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  de- 
clared that  the  sanitary  district's  alleged 
need  for  more  water  than  federal  law  allowed 
was  "irrelevant"  because  federal  power  over 
commerce  is  "superior  to  that  of  the  States 
to  provide  for  the  welfare  or  necessities  of 
their  inhabitants."  Id.,  at  426.  See  Oklahoma 
V.  Atkinson  Co..  313  U.  8.  508. 

There  remains,  of  course,  the  question 
whether  any  particular  statute  is  an  "other- 
wise valid  regulation  of  commerce."  This 
Coiu-t  has  always  recognized  that  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce,  though  broad  indeed, 
has  hmits.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  paused 
to  recognize  those  limits  In  the  course  of  the 
opinion  that  first  staked  cut  the  vast  expanse 
of  federal  authority  over  the  economic  life 
of  the  new  Nation.  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9 
Wheat.  1,  194-195.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Hughes, 
speaking  only  one  Term  after  he  delivered 
the  opinion  for  the  Court  In  Jones  &  Laugh- 
lin, supra,  put  the  matter  thus: 

"The  subject  of  federal  power  Is  still  'com- 
merce.' and  not  all  commerce  but  conmierce 
with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several 
State?.  The  expaiislon  of  enterprise  has  vast- 
ly increased  the  interests  of  Interstate  com- 
merce but  the  constitutional  differentiation 
still  obtains."  Santa  Cruz  Co.  v.  Labor  Board, 
303  U.S.  453,  466. 

The  Court  has  ample  power  to  prevent 
what  the   appellants  ptirpcrt  to  fear,  "the 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


utter  destruction  of  the  State  as  a  sovereign 
political  entity."  '■ 

But  while  the  commerce  power  has  limits, 
valid  general  regulations  of  commerce  do  not 
cease  to  be  regulations  of  commerce  because 
a  State  Is  involved.  If  a  State  Is  engaging 
In  economic  activities  that  are  validly  regu- 
lated by  the  Federal  Ctovernment  when  en- 
gaged in  by  private  persons,  the  State  too 
may  be  forced  to  conform  Its  activities  to 
federal  regulation. 

This  was  settled  by  the  unanimous  deci- 
sion In  United  States  v.  California,  297  U.S. 
175.  The  question  was  whether  a  railroad, 
operated  by  the  State,  and  entirely  within 
the  State,  as  a  nonprofit  venture  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  transportation  at  a 
port,  was  nevertheless  subject,  like  other 
raUroads,  to  the  Safety  Appliance  Act.  The 
Court  first  held  that  although  the  railroad 
operated  only  between  points  In  California, 
It  was  within  the  reach  of  federal  regulation 
of  Interstate  rail  transportation,  297  U.S.,  at 
181-183.  The  Court  then  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  claim  that  the  State  "is  not  subject 
to  the  federal  Safety  Appliance  Act."  and 
reasoned  as  follows: 

"  (Wle  think  it  unimportant  to  say  whether 
the  state  conducts  Its  railroad  In  Its  'sover- 
eign' or  In  Its  'private'  capacity.  That  in 
operating  Its  railroad  It  Is  acting  within  a 
power  reserved  to  the  states  cannot  be 
doubted.  The  only  question  we  need  consider 
Is  whether  the  exercise  of  that  power.  In 
whatever  capacity,  must  be  In  subordination 
to  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce, which  has  been  granted  specifically 
to  the  national  government.  The  sovereign 
power  of  the  states  Is  necessarily  diminished 
to  the  extent  of  the  grants  of  power  to  the 
federal  government  In  the  Constitution. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"(Wle  look  to  the  activities  In  which  the 
states  have  traditionally  engaged  as  marking 
the  boundary  of  the  restriction  upon  the 
federal  taxing  power.  But  there  is  no  such 
limitation  upon  the  plenary  power  to  regu- 
late commerce.  The  state  can  no  more  deny 
the  power  if  its  exercise  has  been  authorized 
by  Congress  than  can  an  individual."  297 
U.S..   at    183-185    (citations  omitted). 

See  also  Board  of  Trustees  v.  United  States, 
289  U.S.  48,  where  the  Court  rejected  a  claim 
of  "state  sovereignty"  and  held  that  a  state 
university  that  Imported  scientific  apparatus 
from  abroad  could  be  made  to  pay  import 
duties  Imposed  pursuant  to  the  power  over 
foreign  commerce. 

The  principle  of  United  States  v.  Califomia 
Is  controlling  here.  Appellants'  argument 
that  the  statute  Involved  there  was  some- 
what more  directly  and  obvlotisly  a  regula- 
tion of  "commerce,"  and  that  the  state  ac- 
tivity Involved  there  was  leas  central  to 
state  soverelg:nty,  misses  the  mark.  This 
Court  has  examined  and  will  continue  to 
examine  federal  statutes  to  determine 
whether  there  is  a  rational  basis  for  regard- 
ing them  as  regulations  of  commerce  among 
the  States.  But  It  will  not  carve  up  the  com- 
merce power  to  protect  enterprises  Indis- 
tinguishable In  their  effect  on  commerce 
from  private  businesses  simply  because  those 
enterprises  happen  to  be  run  by  the  States 
for  the  benefit  of  their  citizens." 

m 

Appellants  raise  two  further  issues,  both 
of  which  the  District  Court  fotind  It  Inap- 
propriate to  explore  fully  In  a  declaratory 
Judgment  proceeding.  We  agree.  In  each  case 
we  conclude  that  no  showing  has  been  made 
that  warrants  declaratory  or  injunctive  re- 
lief. In  neither  Instance,  however,  do  we 
mean  to  preclude  future  consideration  on 
the  facts  of  Individual  cases. 

The  first  question  Is  whether  the  Act  vio- 
lates the  States'  sovereign  Immunity  from 
suit  guaranteed  by  the  Eleventh  Amend- 
ment.-"»  The  Act  provides  as  follows: 

"Any  employer  who  violates  the  provisions 


of  section  206  [wages]  or  section  207  [hours] 
of  this  title  sh.iU  be  liable  to  the  employee  or 
employees  affected  in  the  amount  of  their 
unpaid  minimum  wages,  or  their  unpaid 
overtime  compensation  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  In  an  additional  equal  amount  as  liqui- 
dated damages.  Action  to  recover  such  lia- 
bility may  be  maintained  In  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction.  .  .  ."  29  U.S.C.  §  216 
(b). 

The  Act  also  provides  for  suits  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  recover  unpaid  minimum 
wages  or  overtime  compensation,  29  U.S.C. 
§  216(c)  and  for  injunctive  relief  against 
violations,  29  U.S.C.  §  217. 

Percolating  through  each  of  these  pro- 
visions for  relief  are  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  problems  of  Immunity,  agency, 
and  consent  to  suit.  Cf.  Parden  v.  Terminal 
R.  Co..  377  U.S.  184.  The  constitutionality 
of  applying  the  substantive  requirements  of 
the  Act  to  the  States  Is  not.  In  our  \-lew, 
affected  by  the  possibility  that  one  or  more 
of  the  remedies  the  Act  provides  might  not 
be  available  when  a  State  is  the  employer- 
defendant.  Particularly  In  light  of  the  Act's 
"separability"  provision,  29  U.S.C.  §  219,  we 
see  no  reason  to  strike  down  otherwise  valid 
pKjrtlons  of  the  Act  simply  because  other  p>or- 
tions  might  not  be  constitutional  as  applied 
to  hypothetical  future  cases.  At  the  same 
time,  we  decline  to  be  drawn  Into  an  abstract 
discussion  of  the  numerovis  complex  issues 
that  might  arise  In  connection  with  the  Act's 
various  remedial  provisions.  They  are  almost 
imjjOESlble  and  most  unnecessary  to  resolve 
In  advance  of  particular  facts,  stated  claims, 
and  identified  plaintiffs  and  defendants. 
Questions  of  state  immunity  are  therefore 
reserved  for  appropriate  future  cases. 

Appellants'  remaining  contention  presents 
similar  problems.  In  order  to  be  covered  by 
the  Act,  a.i.  employer  hospital  or  school  must 
in  fact  have  "employees  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce. Including  employees  handling,  selling, 
or  otherwise  working  on  goods  that  have  been 
moved  in  or  produced  for  commerce  by  any 
person  .  .  .  ."  29  U.S.C.  5  203  (s)  (1964  ed., 
Supp.  II). 

Appellants  ask  us  to  declare  that  hospitals 
and  schools  simply  have  no  such  employees. 
The  word  "goods"  is  elsewhere  defined  to 
exclude  "goods  after  their  delivery  into  the 
actual  physical  possession  of  the  ultimate 
consumer  thereof  other  than  a  producer, 
manufacturer,  or  processor  thereof."  29  U.S.C. 
§  203(1).  Appellants  contend  that  hospitals 
and  schools  are  the  ultimate  consumers  of 
the  out-of-state  products  they  buy.  and 
hence  none  of  their  employees  handles 
"goods"  In  the  statutory  sense. 

We  think  the  District  Court  was  correct  in 
declining  to  decide,  in  the  abstract  and  in 
general,  whether  schools  and  hospitals  have 
employees  engaged  in  commerce  or  produc- 
tion. Such  li^-stltutions,  as  a  whole,  obviously 
purchase  a  vast  range  of  out-of-state  com- 
modities. These  are  put  to  a  wide  variety  of 
uses,  presumably  ranging  from  physical  in- 
corporation of  building  materials  into  hos- 
pital and  school  structures,  to  over-the-coun- 
ter sale  for  cash  to  patients,  visitors,  stu- 
dents, and  teachers.  Whether  particular  in- 
stitutions have  employees  handling  goods  in 
commerce,  cf.  Walling  v.  Jacksontille  Paper 
Co..  317  U.S.  564.  may  be  considered  as  occa- 
sion requires. 

The  Judgment  of  the  District  Court  is 
Affirmed. 

Ma.  Justice  M.^sshall  took  no  part  in  the 
consideration  or  decision  of  this  case. 

Mr.  JtrsTicE  Douglas,  with  whom  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Stewart  concurs,  dissenting. 

The  Court's  opinion  skillfully  brings  em- 
ployees of  state-owned  enterprises  within  the 
reach  of  the  Commerce  Clause:  and  as  an  ex- 
ercise l:i  semantics  It  Is  unexceptionable  if 
congressional  federalism  Is  the  staiidard.  But 
what  Is  done  here  Is  nonetheless  such  a  seri- 
ous Invasion  of  state  sovereignty  protected 
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by  the  Tenth  Amendment  that  It  Is  In  my 
view  not  consistent  with  our  constitutional 
federalism. 

The  case  has  some  of  the  echoes  of  New 
York  V.  United  States,  326  U.S.  572,  where  a 
divided  Court  held  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  tax  the  sale  of  mineral  waters 
owned  and  marketed  by  New  York.  My  dis- 
sent was  in  essence  that  the  decision  made 
the  States  pay  the  Federal  Government  "for 
privilege  of  exercising  the  powers  of  sov- 
ereignty guaranteed  them  by  the  Constitu- 
tion." 32G  U.S..  at  596. 

The  present  federal  law  takes  a  much  more 
serious  bite.  The  1966  amendments  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  require  the  States 
to  pay  school  and  hospital  employees  a  mini- 
mum wage  escalating  to  $1.60  per  hour  in 
1971.-'  As  a  general  rule,  the  amendments 
make  the  States  pay  their  employees  who 
work  over  40  hours  a  week  overtime  compen- 
sation of  IVi  times  their  regular  wage.^'  There 
are  civil  sanctions  against  the  State  and  its 
political  subdivisions.-  and  state  officials  may 
apparently,  be  subjected  to  criminal  penal- 
ties."^^' The  impact  is  pervasive,  striking  at  all 
levels  of  state  government.  As  Judge  Northrop 
said  in  his  dissent  below.  269  F.  Supp.  826. 
852: 

"By  this  Act  Congress  is  forcing,  under 
threat  of  civil  liability  and  criminal  penal- 
ties, the  state  legislature  or  the  responsible 
political  subdivision  of  the  state 

"1.  to  Increase  taxes  (an  Impossibility  In 
some  of  the  political  subdivisions  without  a 
state  constitutional  amendment);  or 

"2.  to  curtail  the  extent  and  calibre  of 
services  In  the  public  hospitals  and  educa- 
tional and  related  Institutions  of  the  state; 
or 

"3.  to  reduce  indispensable  services  In 
other  governmental  activities  to  meet  the 
budgets  of  those  activities  favored  by  the 
United  States  Congress;  or 

"4.  to  refrain  from  entering  new  fields  of 
governmental  activity  necessitated  by  chang- 
ing social  conditions." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  1966 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
disrupt  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  States  and 
threaten  their  autonomy  in  the  regulation  of 
health  and  education.  Yet.  the  Court  con- 
siders It  Irrelevant  that  these  federal  regu- 
lations are  to  be  enforced  against  sovereign 
States  and  limits  Its  consideration  to 
"whether  there  Is  a  rational  basis  for  regard- 
ing them  as  regulations  of  commerce  among 
the  States." 

The  States  are  not  totally  inunune  from 
federal  regulation  under  the  commerce  power 
of  Congress.  Parden  v.  Terminal  R.  Co..  377 
U.S.  184.  and  United  States  v.  California.  297 
U.S.  175.  subjected  state-owned  railroads  to 
the  Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act.  45  U.S.C. 
S  51  et  seq.,  and  the  Safety  Appliance  Act.  45 
U.S.C.  §  1  et  seq.:  Board  of  Trustees  v.  United 
States.  289  U.S.  48,  required  a  state  univer- 
sity to  pay  federal  customs  duties  on  educa- 
tional equipment  it  imported.  In  Oklahoma 
V.  Atkinson  Co..  313  U.S.  508.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  permitted  to  condemn  100.000 
acres  of  state  land  for  a  reservoir  to  control 
c»mmerce-paralyzlng  floods.  In  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict V.  United  States.  266  U.S.  405.  a  State 
was  prohibited  from  diverting  water  from 
the  Great  Lakes  necessary  to  ensure  navi- 
gability, a  phase  of  commerce. 

In  none  of  these  cases,  however,  did  the 
federal  regulation  overwhelm  state  fiscal 
policy.  It  Is  one  thing  to  force  a  State  to 
purchase  safety  equipment  for  Its  railroad 
and  another  to  force  it  either  to  spend  sev- 
eral million  more  dollars  on  hospitals  and 
schools  or  substantially  reduce  services  In 
these  areas.  The  commerce  power  cases  the 
Court  relies  on  are  simply  not  apropos. 

In  the  area  of  taxation,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Court  has  recognized  that  the  constitu- 
tional scheme  of  federalism  Imposes  limits  on 
the  power  of  the  National  Government  to  tax 
the  States.  E.  g.,  New  York  v.  United  States 


326  U.  S.  572.  The  Court  will  not  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  utilize  the  taxing 
power  to  snuff  out  state  sovereignty,  Metcalf 
&  Eddy  V.  Mitchell,  269  U.  S.  514.  recognizing 
that  the  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy. 
M'Culloch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  316.  431. 
The  exercise  of  the  commerce  power  may  also 
destroy  state  sovereignty.  All  activities  affect- 
ing commerce,  even  In  the  minutest  degree, 
Wickard  v.  Filhurn,  317  U.  S.  111.  may  be 
regulated  and  controlled  by  Congress. 

Commercial  activity  of  every  stripe  may  In 
some  way  Interfere  "with  the  (Interstate) 
flow  of  merchandise"  or  Interstate  travel. 
Katzenbach  v.  McClung.  379  U.  S.  294,  299- 
300.  The  immense  scope  of  this  constitutional 
power  is  demonstrated  by  the  Court's  ap- 
proval In  this  case  of  regulation  on  the  basis 
of  the  "enterprise  concept" — which  is  entirely 
proper  when  the  regulated  "businesses"  are 
not  essential  functions  being  carried  on  by 
tho  States. 

Yet  state  government  Itself  is  an  "enter- 
prise" with  a  very  substantial  effect  on  Inter- 
state commerce,  for  the  States  spend  bUUons 
of  dollars  each  year  on  programs  that  pur- 
chase goods  from  Interstate  commerce,  hire 
employees  whose  labor  strife  could  disrupt 
Interstate  commerce,  and  act  on  such  com- 
merce in  countless  subtle  wavs.  If  constitu- 
tional principles  of  federalism"  raise  no  limits 
to  the  commerce  power  where  regulation  of 
state  activities  are  concerned,  could  Congress 
compel  the  States  to  build  superhighways 
crisscrossing  their  territory  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate Interstate  vehicles,  to  provide 
inns  and  eating  places  for  Interstate  travelers, 
to  quadruple  their  police  forces  In  order  to 
prevent  commerce-crippling  riots,  etc.?  Could 
the  Congress  virtually  draw  up  each  States 
budget  to  avoid  "disruptive  effect  [s I  ...  on 
commercial  intercourse."?  Atlanta  Motel  v. 
United  States,  379  U.S.  241,  257. 

If  all  this  can  be  done,  then  the  National 
Government  could  devour  the  essentials  of 
state  sovereignty,  though  that  sovereignty  Is 
attested  by  the  Tenth  Amendment.  The  prin- 
ciples which  should  guide  us  In  this  case  are 
set  forth  In  the  several  opinions  In  New  York 
V.  United  States,  supra.  As  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Stone  said  there,  the  National  Government 
may  not  "Interfere  unduly  with  the  State's 
performance  of  Its  sovereign  functions  of 
government."  326  U.S.,  at  587.  It  may  not 
"impair  the  State's  functions  of  government," 
id.,  at  594  (dissenting  opinion  of  M».  Justice 
Douglas.  Joined  by  Mr.  Justice  Black).  As 
Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  observed.  "Itjhere 
are,  of  course.  State  activities  .  .  .  that  par- 
take of  uniqueness  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Intergovernmental  relations."  Id.,  at  582. 
Whether,  In  a  given  case,  a  particular 
commerce  power  regulation  by  Congress  of 
state  activity  Is  permissible  depends  on  the 
facts.  The  Court  must  draw  the  "constitu- 
tional line  between  the  State  as  government 
and  the  State  as  trader  .  .  .  ."  New  York  v. 
United  States,  supra,  at  579  (opinion  of 
Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter).  In  this  case  the 
State  as  a  sovereign  power  Is  being  seriously 
tampered  with,  potentially  crippled. 
I  woiUd  reverse  the  Judgment  below. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  52  Stat.  1060. 

»  §5  6(a).  7(a).  52  Stat.  1062,  1063. 

»§  3(d).  52  Stat.  1060. 

•  The  minimum  wage  requirement,  29 
use.  §  206  (1964  ed.,  Supp.  H),  now  reads  as 
follows:  "(a)  Every  employer  shall  pay  to 
each  of  his  employees  who  In  any  workweek 
Is  engaged  in  commerce  or  In  the  production 
8f  goods  for  commerce,  or  Is  employed  In  an 
enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  wages  at 
the  following  rates  .  .  .  ,"  The  maximum 
hours  requirement,  29  U.S.C.  §  207  (1964  ed., 
Supp.  II).  now  contains  a  similar  definition 
of  covered  employees.  The  term  "enterprise 
engaged  in  commerce  or  In  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce"  is  defined  by  29  U.S.C. 
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J203(s)  (1964  ed.,  Supp.  Tl)  to  mean  "an 
enterprise  which  has  employees  engaged  in 
commerce  or  In  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce.  Including  employees  handling 
selling,  or  otherwise  working  on  goods  that 
have  been  moved  In  or  produced  for  com- 
merce by  any  person,  and  wtUch— [falU  In 
any  one  of  four  listed  categories]  .  .  .  .  • 

^80  Stat.  832,  29  U.S.C.   §203(8)  (4)    (1964 
ed..  Supp.  II). 

«80  Stat.  831.  29  U.S.C.  i  203(d)  (1964  ed 
Supp.  II). 

'29U.S.C.  §§  216(b),  216(c).  217. 

»  269  F.  Supp.  826. 

•U.S.C.   S§  206(a).  207(a)    (1964  ed..  Supp. 

'"29  U.S.C.  §203(s)  (1964  ed..  Supp  II) 
"312  U.S..  at  119.  The  Act  prohibited  both 
the  interstate  transportation  of  goods  pro- 
duced under  substandard  labor  conditions, 
and  the  maintenance  of  such  conditiona 
themselves.  The  first  prohibition,  a  restraint 
on  commerce  Itself,  was  upheld  against  the 
contention  that  Its  real  motive  or  purpose 
was  to  regulate  manufacturing.  The  language 
quot€d  in  the  text  answered  a  challenge  to 
the  second  prohibition. 

■^Section  2  of  the  Act,  52  Stat  1060  29 
U.S.C.  §  202,  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  exist- 
ence, in  industries  engaged  In  commerce  or 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce,  of 
labor  conditions  detrimental  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  minimum  standard  of  living 
necessary  for  health.  efBclency.  and  general 
well-being  of  workers  (1)  causes  commerce 
and  the  channels  and  instrumentalities  of 
commerce  to  be  used  to  spread  and  perpetu- 
ate such  labor  conditions  among  the  workers 
of  the  several  States;  (2)  burdens  commerce 
and  the  free  flow  of  goods  in  commerce;  (3) 
constitutes  an  unfair  method  of  competition 
in  commerce.  .  .  ." 

"In  Katzenbach  v.  McClung,  it  appeared 
that  Congress  had  undertaken  extensive  in- 
vestigation of  the  commercial  need  for  the 
statute  there  Involved.  A  major  contention 
of  the  appellants  In  the  present  case  Is  that 
the  legislative  history  of  the  amendments 
now  before  us  lays  no  factual  predicate  for 
extensions  of  the  original  Act.  To  the  extent 
that  this  Is  true,  it  Is  quite  Irrelevant.  The 
original  Act  stated  Congress"  findings  and 
purposes  as  of  1938.  Subsequent  extensions 
of  coverage  were  presumably  based  on  similar 
findings  and  purposes  with  respect  to  the 
areas  newly  covered.  We  are  not  concerned 
with  the  manner  in  which  Congress  reached 
Its  factual  conclusions. 

"Section  2,  29  U.S.C.  §202,  declares  In 
part  that  the  existence  of  substandard  labor 
conditions  "leads  to  labor  disputes  burdening 
and  obstructing  commerce  and  the  free  flow 
of  goods  In  commerce." 
'•'  See  infra,  at  194-195. 

"  49  Stat.  449,  as  amended,  29  U.S.C.  §  151 
et  seq. 

'"§  1.49  Stat.  449. 
■"312  U.S.,  at  120-121. 
"Ibid. 

"'  29  U.S.C.  §213(1)  (1964  ed.,  Supp.  II) . 
-'  See  269  F.  Supp..  at  832  (opinion  of  Judge 
Winter). 

^  In  the  court  below.  Judge  Thomsen  was 
troubled  by  the  application  of  the  overtime 
provisions  to  school  and  hospital  personnel, 
who  may  have  different  arrangements  for 
hours  of  work  than  employees  of  other  en- 
terprises. 269  F.  Supp..  at  851.  Congress  Indi- 
cated Its  attention  to  this  problem  In  29 
U.S.C.  §  207  (1964  ed.,  Supp.  H).  which  pro- 
vides special  means  of  computing  hospital 
overtime.  That  this  provision  may  seem  to 
some  Inadequate,  and  that  no  similar  provi- 
sion was  made  In  the  case  of  schools,  are  mat- 
ters outside  Judicial  cognizance.  The  Act's 
overtime  provisions  apply  to  a  wide  range  of 
enterprises,  with  differing  patterns  of  work- 
time;  they  were  Intended  to  change  some  of 
those  patterns.  It  is  not  for  the  courts  to 
decide  that  such  changes  as  may  be  required 
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are  beneficial  In  the  case  of  some  industries 
and  harmful  In  others. 

2»269  F.  Supp.,  at  833  (opinion  of  Judge 
Winter). 

-'See  ibid. 

"See  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Summary 
Release,  Work  Stoppages  Involving  Govern- 
ment Employees,  1966. 

•'"Both  under  the  present  Act  and  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  numerous  cases 
have  held  that  the  engagement  of  an  enter- 
prise In  Interstate  commerce  may  consist  of 
importation.  E.  g.  Wirtz  v.  Hardin  &  Co.,  253 
F.  Supp.  579,  affd.  359  F.  2d  792  (FLSA); 
N.  L.  R.  B.  V.  Baker  Hotel,  311  F.  2d  528 
(NLRA). 

'•The  dissent  suggests  that  by  use  of  an 
"enterprise  concept"  such  as  that  we  have 
upheld  here.  Congress  could  under  today's 
decision  declare  a  whole  State  an  "enterprise" 
affecting  commerce  and  take  over  its  budget- 
ing activities.  This  reflects,  we  think,  a  mis- 
reading of  the  Act,  of  Wickard  v.  Filhurn, 
supra,  and  of  our  decision.  The  Act's  defini- 
tion of  "enterprise"  reads  In  part  as  follows: 

"  'Enterprise'  means  the  related  activities 
performed  (either  through  unlfled  operation 
or  common  control )  by  any  person  or  persons 
for  a  common  business  purpose  .  .  .  but  shall 
not  Include  the  related  activities  performed 
for  such  enterprise  by  an  Independent  con- 
tractor. .  .  ."  29  U.  S.  C.  I  203(r). 
We  uphold  the  enterprise  concept  on  the  ex- 
plicit premise  that  an  "enterprise"  Is  a  set 
of  operations  whose  activities  In  commerce 
would  all  be  expected  to  be  affected  by  the 
wages  and  hours  of  any  group  of  employees, 
which  Is  what  Congress  obviously  Intended. 
So  defined,  the  term  is  quite  cognizant  of 
limitations  on  the  commerce  power.  Neither 
here  nor  In  Wickard  has  the  Court  declared 
that  Congress  may  use  a  relatively  trivial  Im- 
pact on  commerce  as  an  excuse  for  broad 
general  regulation  of  state  or  private  ac- 
tivities. The  Court  has  said  only  that  where 
a  general  regulatory  statute  bears  a  sub- 
stantial relation  to  commerce,  the  de  minimis 
character  of  Individual  instances  arising  un- 
der that  statute  Is  of  no  consequence. 

=»  Nor  is  It  relevant  that  Congress  originally 
chose  to  exempt  all  state  enterprises  and 
later  partially  removed  that  exemption.  Con- 
gress was  as  free  to  Include  state  activities 
within  the  general  regulation  at  a  later  date 
as  It  would  have  been  to  omit  the  exemption 
In  the  first  place. 

»  "The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit 
In  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted 
against  one  of  the  United  States  by  Citizens 
of  another  State,  or  by  Citizens  or  Subjects 
of  any  Foreign  State." 

•»29  U.S.C.  §5  203(d),  206(b)  (1964  ed., 
Supp.  II). 

'"29  U.S.C.  §  207(b)  (1964  ed..  Supp.  II). 
Special  rules  are  applicable  to  hospitals  under 
S  207(Jj  based  on  an  80-hour.  14-day  work 
period.  No  special  rules  apply  to  school  em- 
ployees. See  discussion  of  the  overtime  pay 
provisions  by  Chief  Judge  Thomsen,  269  P. 
Supp..  at  851-852. 

'-29  U.S.C.  15  203(d),  216(b). 

»^29  U.S.C.  §§  203,a).  215.  216(a). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  such  time  as 
he  may  require. 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  there  is  another  issue 
involved  that  he  touched  upon,  one  that, 
it  seems  to  me.  is  more  important  to  this 
amendment,  perhaps,  than  perhaps  any 
other  issue  that  is  raised,  and  that  is  the 
exemplary  nature  of  the  amendment.  In 
other  words,  how  can  we  expect  patterns 
of  discrimination  in  private  employment 
to  be  changed  to  promote  full  and  equal 
employment  of  all  Americans  if  Govern- 
ment itself  does  not  set  an  example  in 
this  regard.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  that 
example  should  be  set.  In  fact,  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  if  any  truly  effective 
progress  is  to  be  made  in  this  area,  it  will 
be  made  more  as  a  matter  of  volition, 
more  as  a  matter  of  example,  than  by 
means  of  compulsion,  even  though  com- 
pulsion, or  at  least  legal  endorsement  of 
the  principle,  may  be  necessary  to  effect 
progress. 

What  I  should  like  to  mention  particu- 
larly in  this  regard  is  that  in  the  com- 
mittee, with  regard  to  the  employing  of 
personnel  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, there  were  a  good  many  com- 
ments and  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to 
whether  or  not  constitutional  problems 
that  might  occur  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's attempting  to  regulate  State 
and  local  governments  might  be  serious 
and  might  result  in  some  vindictive  as- 
pects in  the  bill  itself. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
stated,  there  are  already  court  holdings 
on  this  subject.  However,  we  went  fur- 
ther than  that  in  our  discussions. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  offered  an 
amendment,  and  I  and  other  members  of 
the  committee  on  the  minority  side,  as 
well,  questioned  the  mechanics  under 
which  the  Federal  Commission  might 
issue  orders  to  a  State  or  a  local  govern- 
ment. We  felt  that  in  order  to  avoid  any 
problem  in  that  respect,  we  should  es- 
tablish separate  procedures,  and  this  is 
indicated  in  the  language  of  the  report, 
page  25,  from  which  I  should  like  to 
read: 

This  enforcement  scheme  provides  the 
necessary  power  to  achieve  results  with- 
out the  needless  friction  that  might  be  cre- 
ated by  a  Federal  executive  agency  Issuing 
orders  to  sovereign  States  and  their  locali- 
ties. In  short,  the  committee  believes  that 
the  objective  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity can  best  be  achieved  by  providing  this 
particular  means  of  enforcement  where  State 
or  local  governmental  units  fall  to  comply 
with  the  law. 

We  required  that  there  be  direct  ac- 
cess or  direct  referral  to  U.S.  district 
court  in  these  cases,  rather  than  to  go 
through  the  procedures  of  the  commis- 
sion. 

I  feel  that  with  that  practical  problem, 
whether  or  not  it  will  be  a  constitutional 
problem,  having  been  resolved,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  ire  desirable  and  nec- 
essary and  will  achieve,  in  a  measure  of 
time,  the  exemplary  nature  of  open  and 
equal  employment  opportunity  in  State 
and  local  governments,  an  opportunity 
that  is  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  this 
program,  overall,  and  throughout  our 
society. 

For  that  reason,  I  feel  I  must  oppose 


the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin). 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVns.  Mr.  President,  one  thing 
that  interests  me  greatly,  whatever  may 
be  our  differences  with  the  administra- 
tion on  the  question  of  cease  and  desist, 
is  that  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Presidents 
state  of  the  Union  message  says: 

I  also  support  legislation  to  strengthen  the 
enforcement  powers  of  the  EEOC  by  provid- 
ing the  Commission  with  authority  to  seek 
court  enforcement  of  Its  decisions  and  by 
giving  It  jurisdiction  over  the  hiring  prac- 
tices of  State  and  local  governments. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  the  administration  Itself  has  this 
feeling  about  this  particular  proposition ; 
and  we  have  findings  of  fact,  which  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  dis- 
cussed, not  only  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  but  from  our  own  hearing 
record,  as  well,  which  indicate  that  this 
remedial  power  is  needed,  so  far  as  ac- 
tual serious  discrimination  is  concerned, 
which  is  of  a  kind  inhibited  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  statute  in  respect  of  State 
and  local  employment,  since  we  are  deal- 
ing with  an  enormous  number  of  em- 
ployees— 10  million.  So  it  is  really  a  very 
necessary  part  of  the  bill. 

I  am  very  grateful  that  we  have  sup- 
port of  our  position  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  certainly  concur  in  his 
remarks. 

Supplementing  those  remarks.  I  might 
read  briefly  at  this  point  in  the  same 
connection  from  the  summary  of  the 
Report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  on  page  2,  imder: 

PATTERNS  or  MINORITT  GROUP  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
STATE  AND   LOCAL   GOVERNMENT 

The  basic  finding  of  this  study  Is  that 
State  and  local  governments  have  failed  to 
fulfill  their  obligation  to  assure  equal  Job 
opportunity.  In  many  localities,  minority 
group  members  are  denied  access  to  responsi- 
ble government  jobs  and  often  are  totally 
excluded  from  employment  except  In  the 
most  menial  capacities.  In  many  areas  of  gov- 
ernment, minority  group  members  are  ex- 
cluded almost  entirely  from  decisionmaking 
(Ksltlons,  and,  even  In  those  Instances  where 
they  hold  jobs  carrying  higher  status,  these 
Jobs  usually  Involve  work  only  with  the  prob- 
lems of  minority  groups  and  tend  to  limit 
contact  largely  to  other  minority  group 
members.  Examples  include  managerial  and 
professional  positions  In  human  relations 
commissions  or  In  welfare  agencies. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ^..^^ 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Ohio, 
as  I  understand,  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  which  phrased  this  bill. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  read  the  bill  very  carefully 
and  has  foimd  that  there  is  no  express 
limitation  whatever  on  the  employees  of 
States  and  political  subdivisions  of  States 
tiiat  are  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
Federal  courts  under  the  bill.  Can  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  tell  me  whether  there 
is  any  implied  limit  upon  the  jurisdiction 
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of  Federal  courts  to  ultimately  control 
the  employment  practices  in  respect  to 
any  State  employees  or  employees  of  po- 
litical subdivisions  of  States? 

Mr.  TAFT.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
na  such  limitation.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  an 
amendment  which  is  pending  which 
would  go  into  the  subject  further,  and  I 
have  studied  that  amendment,  and,  with 
certain  changes  in  the  amendment,  I 
might  well  be  inclined  to  go  along  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  work 
out  some  practical  alternatives,  but  I  will 
not  agree  to  taking  out  the  guts  of  the 
particular  provision  he  is  attempting  to 
eliminate. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Is  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  correct  in  inferring  from  the 
statement  jiist  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  would  give  Federal  district 
courts  the  ultimate  power  to  compel 
States  and  subdivisions  of  States  to  yield 
to  their  decrees  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployment of  persons  who  exercise  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers 
of  the  States  and  political  subdivisions  of 
States? 

Mr.  TAFT.  As  to  elected  officers,  we 
certainly  think  not,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  I  think  as  to 
elected  officers  that  would  not  be  true. 
As  to  any  other  positions,  I  believe  it 
would  be  true. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Why  would  it  not  be  true 
with  respect  to  elected  officers,  because 
elected  officers  are  undoubtedly  em- 
ployees of  the  States,  and  elected  officers 
of  counties  are  undoubtedly  employees 
of  the  State  and  the  counties? 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  selection  process  there 
is  by  the  voters  of  the  State.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  inference  in  the  legis- 
lation proposed  which  would  include 
elected  officers.  As  I  have  indicated  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  I 
would  be  quite  willing  to  go  considerably 
further  and  perhaps  to  cover  other  per- 
sonnel as  well,  and  to  cover  those  at  the 
top  decisionmaking  levels  in  the  execu- 
tive and  judicial  branch  as  well. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  take  the  position  that  an  officer  of 
the  State  is  not  an  employee  of  that 
State? 

Mr.  TAFT.  No,  I  do  not  take  that  posi- 
tion. I  say  there  is  an  inference  in  the 
bill  that  It  does  not  transcend  what  I 
think  would  be  the  constitutional  limita- 
tions involved. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  con- 
stitutional legislation  by  Congress  super- 
sedes the  State  constitutions  and  the 
laws  of  the  States? 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  might  supersede  it  if  not 
prescribed  in  the  State  constitution.  In 
this  case,  I  believe  the  State  constitution 
would  be  the  limiting  factor  that  would 
be  involved. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  U.S.  Constitution  au- 
thorizes the  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
in  the  form  in  which  this  bill  is  at  pres- 
ent, giving  Federal  courts  the  ultimate 
power  to  determine  the  employment 
practices  of  States  with  respect  to  all 
State  employees  and  the  Governors  of  the 
States  and  the  supreme  court  justices  of 
the  States  and  members  of  the  State  leg- 
islatures,   who    are    employees    of    the 


States,  as  I  understand  the  Senator  has 
admitted. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  well  knows,  with  his 
tremendous  knowledge  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— and  I  respect  his  knowledge  of  that 
document  more  than  almost  anyone  in 
this  body — that  the  Federal  Constitution 
does  guarantee  to  the  States  a  republican 
form  of  government — with  the  little 
"r" — this,  it  seems  to  me,  implying  the 
fact  that  elected  officers  can  be  elected 
only  by  the  people  of  the  State  involved, 
under  its  constitution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  also  says  that  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  acts  of  Congre.ss  en- 
acted pursuant  thereto  will  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  and,  as  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  will  supersede 
all  State  constitutions  and  all  State  laws. 
If  this  were  a  constitutional  enactment, 
then  the  Federal  courts  would  be  given 
jurisdiction  to  control  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion as  to  who  is  to  be  the  Governor  of  a 
State  or  the  members  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State  or  the  legislators  of  the 
State.  I  think  that  conclusion  is  in- 
escapable. 

Mr.  TAFT.  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
legal  ability  and  experience  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  I  respectfully 
disagree  with  that  conclusion.  I  believe 
the  Federal  Constitution  would  be  clear 
on  that.  In  addition,  under  its  interpre- 
tation, no  court  would  make  a  decirion 
that  under  this  bill  a  Federal  commission 
could  require  a  State  to  elect  a  certain 
individual,  because  it  would  deprive  that 
individual  or  his  rights  and  privilege.'? 
and  immunities,  as  well  as  that  of  all 
citizens. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  on  one  thing:  That  if 
the  Federal  Government  is  to  take  the 
jurisdiction  of  exercising  the  ultimate 
power  to  determine  who  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  States  are  to  be,  the 
old  statement  of  Chief  Justice  Salmon 
Chase,  in  Texas  again.st  White,  that  the 
Constitution  and  all  its  provisions  look 
to  an  indestructible  Union  composed  of 
indestructible  States,  has  ceased  to  have 
validity.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  not  say  that.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
may  not  have  been  on  the  floor  when  I 
quoted  from  a  section  of  the  committee 
repwrt  earlier,  but  there  is  another  sec- 
tion to  which  I  particularly  call  his 
attention.  I  think  the  question  of  legisla- 
tive intent  of  the  committee  would  con- 
trol in  any  event,  but  I  call  the  Senator's 
attention  to  page  11  of  the  committee 
report  in  which  it  states: 

A  question  as  raised  In  the  Committee 
concerning  the  application  of  Title  VII  In 
the  case  of  a  Governor  whose  cabinet  ap- 
pointees and  close  personal  aides  are  drawn 
from  one  political  party.  The  Committee's 
Intention  is  that  nothing  in  this  bill  should 
be  interpreted  to  prohibit  such  appoint- 
ments unless  they  are  based  on  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or 
national  origin.  That  intention  is  reflected  In 
sections  703(h)  and  706(w)  of  the  law. 

While  it  goes  to  the  State  elective  of- 
fice, I  think  it  does  infer  that  when  we 
are  talking  about  people  appointed  as 
personal  aides  of  those  individuals,  it 


certainly  was  not  intended  to  cover  the 
officers  themselves. 

"Mr.  ERVIN.  Unfortunately,  however 
there  is  nothing  to  that  effect  in  the  bill! 
and  where  there  is  a  conflict  between  a 
piece  of  legislation  and  a  committee  re- 
port, the  piece  of  legislation  controls  and 
the  committee  report's  effect  becomes 
null  and  void. 

Mr.  TAFT.  WeU,  of  course,  I  am  not 
saying,  and  the  Senator  I  am  sure  will 
recognize  that  I  am  not  saying,  that  the 
language  of  the  bill  in  any  way  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  committee  report.  In  fact, 
I  think  quite  the  contrary  is  true,  l 
think  that  the  bill,  within  the  Constitu- 
tion, makes  it  perfectly  clear,  although 
there  is  no  specific  language  to  that  ef- 
fect, as  to  whether  there  is  any  intent 
to  cover  them,  that  there  is  in  fact  no 
intent  to  cover  elected  officials. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Wll  in  its  amended 
form  says  that  political  subdivisions  and 
States  are  employers,  and  then  it  says 
that  an  employee  is  anyone  who  is  em- 
ployed by  an  employer.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  admits  that  the  Governor  of 
a  State  is  employed  by  the  State,  and 
that  the  assistants  to  the  Governor  are 
employed  by  the  State,  and  they  are 
clearly  covered  by  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  and  carmot  be  excluded  from  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  by  any  notions 
which  may  have  been  expressed  by  a 
committee  member  in  the  committee 
report. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Well,  I  suspect  that  dis- 
cussion  of  the  subject  has  been  pretty 
well  extended.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
Senator's  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  think  it  is  a  point  which  we  ought 
to  discuss  when  we  get  to  a  later  amend- 
ment. I  may  not  agree  with  the  Senator 
on  the  exact  language  of  that  amend- 
ment, but  if  he  would  like  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  make  the  language  of  the 
bill  consistent  with  the  committee  report, 
I  would  be  happy  to  go  along  with  him 
to  achieve  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  committee  report 
says,  in  effect,  that  we  do  not  Intend  to 
cover  members  of  a  Governor's  cabinet 
who  are  appointed  on  the  basis  of  poli- 
tics. I  have  difficulty  knowing  just  exactly 
what  man  in  a  State  is  appointed  on  the 
basis  of  politics.  I  do  not  take  too  much 
consolation  out  of  the  reference  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  guarantees  to  every 
State  a  republican  form  of  government. 
My  Constitution  says  that  all  powers 
not  granted  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
Federal  Government  are  reserved  to  the 
States,  or  to  the  people. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Well,  of  course,  the  pow- 
ers  


Mr.  ERVIN.  Perhaps  that  no  longer 
means  anything. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  powers  intended  to 
be  exercised  are  already  exercised,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think,  under  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Act.  We  have 
already  resolved  that  question ;  the  courts 
have  resolved  and  are  resolving  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  that  power  is  exercised 
in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. If  the  question  is  not  fully  resolved, 
the  remedy  lies  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  suppose  that  logically 
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we  might  just  as  well  repose  all  the  pow- 
ers with  the  Federal  Government. 

As  to  the  Senator's  reference  about  the 
Constitution  guaranteeing  to  each  State 
a  republican  form  of  government,  having 
lived  in  a  State  which  has  long  had  a 
democratic  form  of  government.  I  have 
difBculty  imderstanding  what  such  a  con- 
stitutional provision  guaranteeing  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  would 
mean. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  believe  the  Supreme  Court 
would  be  glad  to  help  the  Senator  out.  if 
we  pass  this  provision. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  I  have  read  the  previous 
decisions  on  this  point,  and  they  have 
left  me  in  a  state  of  total  unenlighten- 
ment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
manager  of  the  bill  yield  me  a  few  min- 
utes? I  wish  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes,  Mr.  President, 
under  the  situation  existing,  since  the 
opponents  have  no  time  remairving.  and 
since  we  do  have  time,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  3  or  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  this  amendment  can  be  adopted  by 
a  majority  vote  of  this  body.  Otherwise 
we  are  going  to  have  all  the  coxmties  in 
this  Nation,  large  and  small,  all  the  vil- 
lages and  towns  large  and  small,  the 
cities  large  and  small,  and  the  States, 
even  the  drainage  districts  and  the  little 
township  governments  that  still  exist  in 
some  places,  the  school  districts,  and 
every  other  subdivision  of  ova  various 
States,  subject  to  the  control  and  the 
regulations  of  this  bill. 

I  make  my  remarks  on  this  basis.  Mr. 
Piesident.  I  am  ashamed  to  admit  it.  but 
as  I  see  things,  the  quality  of  work  that 
is  being  performed  by  a  great  many  peo- 
ple, a  great  many  employees  today,  is  not 
living  up  to  the  standards  that  it  did  a 
few  years  ago.  I  think  pride  in  work  is 
either  deteriorating  or  totally  lacking. 
We  do  not  have  the  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity—I am  not  trying  to  paint  a  bad  pic- 
ture, but  as  I  see  it  and  feel  it,  there  is 
not  that  sense  of  responsibility  in  the 
minds  and  attitudes  of  a  great  number 
of  employees,  public  and  private,  that 
this  great  country  used  to  have.  The 
sense  of  gratitude  as  I  used  to  see  it 
manifested  is  lacking  now,  and  this  trend 
is  nationwide. 

I  think  one  of  the  reasons  for  that  is 
that  there  is  so  much  government  regu- 
lation and  so  much  direction  to  em- 
ployers as  to  what  they  are  required  to 
do  that  so  many  of  the  employees  feel  so 
independent,  as  I  say,  that  they  are  lack- 
ing in  gratitude,  and  they  are  lacking  in 
the  sense  of  responsibility  that  we  used 
to  try  to  instill  and  could  instill  in  al- 
most everyone. 

I  believe  that  this  measure  is  just  an- 
other step  in  that  direction.  I  have  been 
doing  recently  some  reading  about  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  would  be  possible  to  have  a  pro- 
vision of  law  that  would  be  further  from 
the  intent  of  all  the  delegates.  They  dis- 
agreed on  many  points,  but  this  bill.  In 
many  of  its  points,  is  just  the  reverse 


of  the  intent  of  the  original  founders, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any 
amendment  on  this  subject  that  has  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Constitution  since 
then. 

So  I  believe,  if  we  are  going  to  go  on 
with  these  trends,  if  in  the  little  county, 
the  little  village  or  town,  if  there  is  noth- 
ing left  there  for  their  officials  to  do 
or  to  control  because  of  being  harassed 
at  every  turn  about  whom  they  will  em- 
ploy, we  will  be  unable  to  get  people  to 
run  for  those  offices. 

I  think  they  are  doing  a  fairly  good 
job,  by  and  large.  They  feel  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  electorate.  The  people  have 
a  way  of  getting  out  of  office  a  man  who 
does  not  have  the  right  attitude  toward 
humanitarian  problems,  who  does  not 
have  some  compassion.  Such  an  official 
does  not  last  long.  It  just  seems  to  me 
we  are  piling  problem  on  top  of  problem 
for  those  little  officials  and  boards.  We 
are  taking  away  the  basis  for  pride  and 
gratitude  and  the  things  that  go  to  make 
quality  in  our  people,  and  that  have 
been  the  distinct  American  strength,  in 
my  opinion,  for  almost  200  years. 

On  top  of  all  this,  the  people  them- 
selves are  being  taxed  to  death  with 
taxes,  taxes,  and  more  taxes,  and  they 
are  being  regulated  at  every  turn.  I  think 
this  bill  goes  a  long  way — a  long  way — 
in  accentuating  those  evils  that  are  caus- 
ing the  deterioration  in  the  attitudes  of  a 
great  many  of  our  people;  and  I  lament 
that. 

I  am  not  just  bringing  up  troubles,  but 
we  have  got  to  meet  those  troubles, 
in  my  view. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  if  I 
have  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  the  most  knowledgeable  student  of 
the  American  Government  who  has  ever 
occupied  the  White  House? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
correct.  I  noticed  his  picture  in  the  White 
House  the  other  day,  in  the  Cabinet 
Room. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Woodrow  Wilson  once 
stated  this: 

Liberty  has  never  come  from  government. 
Liberty  has  always  come  from  the  subjects 
of  government.  .  .  .  The  history  of  liberty  is 
a  history  of  the  limitations  of  governmental 
power,  not  the  Increase  of  It. 

When  we  resist  .  .  .  concentration  of  pow- 
er, we  are  resisting  the  powers  of  death,  be- 
cause concentration  of  power  Is  what  always 
precedes  the  destruction  of  human  liberties. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina that  the  passage  of  this  bill  would 
do  more  to  destroy  human  liberties  than 
any  piece  of  legislation  that  has  come 
before  Congress  throughout  its  history? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  stated  the  case  well. 
I  agree  wholeheartedly.  In  fact,  I  shudder 
to  think  of  this  bill  being  enacted  into  a 
law  that  is  enforceable.  With  all  defer- 
ence, I  believe  it  is  invalid  on  its  face. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  these  mat- 
ters, people  do  not  know  where  to  turn. 


People  are  afraid  of  their  own  Govern- 
ment, and  they  have  not  committed  any 
crime.  There  are  so  many  regulations 
that  they  are  afraid  to  go  into  a  little 
business,  because  they  hear  people  al- 
ready in  business  talking  about  the  dif- 
ficulties, the  obstacles,  and  the  regula- 
tions. 

I  think  that  we  absolutely  must  make  a 
turn  in  going  in  the  other  direction.  Tliis 
entire  bill  tends  to  accentuate  the  very 
evils  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Let  us  leave  people  in  the  little  villages, 
townships,  districts,  towns,  and  States, 
and  subdivisions  thereof — most  of  whom 
are  chosen  by  the  people  and  are  up  for 
reelection  in  a  very  short  time — some  re- 
sponsibility. Let  us  leave  them  some  ob- 
ligation, and  let  us  leave  a  little  con- 
trol of  these  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  Otherwise,  what  will  be  the  rea- 
son for  even  registering  to  vote  or  to  go  to 
the  trouble  to  get  involved  in  these  elec- 
tions? Let  us  do  all  these  things  by 
adopting  this  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
the  time  he  has  given  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
whatever  time  he  requires  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  very 
important,  as  we  are  about  to  vote  on 
this  amendment,  that  we  recognize  that 
of  all  the  provisions  in  this  bill,  this  has 
the  most  solemn  congressional  sanction, 
because  it  is  based  not  on  the  commerce 
clause,  which  relates  to  the  relationships 
between  individuals  as  well  as  with  gov- 
ernments, but  is  based  on  the  14th 
amendment.  This  is  a  paramoimt  right 
which  is  created  for  all  Americans. 

The  14th  amendment  has  been  held 
applicable  to  just  employment  discrimi- 
nation by  the  States.  Also,  in  Mar>'land 
against  Wirtz.  in  1968.  the  Court  upheld 
the  application  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  certain  classes  of  public  em- 
ployees as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  con- 
gressional regulatory  authority  imder 
the  commerce  clause. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  critically  impor- 
tant, because  of  all  the  people  who  were 
just  referred  to  as  having  the  right  to 
feel  they  would  be  protected  in  terms  of 
any  inquisitorial  denial  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity, it  certainly  is  the  employees  of 
imits  of  Government  elected  by  them  but 
which  often  do  not  operate  in  such  a  way 
as  to  serve  them— all  of  them— includ- 
ing minorities. 

This  is  no  fanciful  thing.  This  involves 
an  enormous  block  of  employees— 10  mil- 
lion—of whom  almost  3  mUlion  are  deal- 
ing with  education.  As  recently  as  1969. 
this  was  the  subject  of  special  consid- 
eration by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  as  a  factfinder,  which  held  flat- 
ly— and  I  read  from  page  10  of  the  com- 
mittee's report: 

State  and  local  governments  have  failed  to 
fulfill  their  obligation  to  assure  equal  Job 
opportunity. 

The  States,  themselves,  have  recog- 
nized this;  and  33  of  the  34  States  which 
have  fair  employment  practices  statutes 
have  made  those  statutes  applicable  to 
State  and  local  employees;  and  indeed 
they  must,  in  the  most  common  and  ob- 
vious equity. 
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So  the  Constitution  is  imperative  not 
only  in  respect  of  employment  but  also  in 
respect  of  all  other  matters  deahng  with 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  by  all 
citizens  of  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions. The  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
inforced this  directive  in  a  whole  host  of 
cases.  One  could  go  through  a  Ust  of 
ciUtions  that  would  take  3  days,  as  to  the 
cases  m  which  the  14th  amendment  has 
been  applied  to  the  relationships  between 
the  citizen  and  his  State.  What  more 
sacred  or  more  important  relationship  is 
there  m  terms  of  the  life  of  the  individ- 
ual than  the  extent  to  which  he  shall 
have  a  fair  and  even  break  in  respect  of 
employment? 

Not  only  is  this  applicable  to  minori- 
ties; It  is  also  applicable  on  the  ground 
of  sex.  The  committee  report  reflects  that 
very  clearly  in  terms  of  the  differentia- 
tion not  only  between  members  of  mi- 
norities and  others  in  respect  of  income, 
and  so  forth,  and  having  opportunities  in 
the  higher  levels  of  employment  by 
States  and  their  local  subdivisions,  but 
also.  It  applies  to  women  where,  based 
upon  overall  figures,  it  is  obvious  that 
something  is  not  right  in  terms  of  the 
way  in  which  the  alleged  concept  of 
equal  opportunity  is  being  administered 
now. 

It  is  for  that  reason.  Mr.  President, 
that  one  of  the  greatest  reforms  in  this 
bill  IS  Its  applicability  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  State  and  local  employment— 
I  repeat  10  million  employees,  the  largest 
sing  e  block  in  any  one  calling  of  all  the 
employees,  as  there  are  now  about  80 
million   in    the   entire    American    work 

ff  f^.^,1"^.^'^^'  ^^  ^  "'^"er  of  morality. 
IS  entitled  to  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity It  certainly  is  those  people;  and 
amhTiT  ^'^^'}^^y  can  get  it.  because  the 
authon  y  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  is 
the  State,  is  at  the  hands  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  14th  amendment.  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  14th  amendment,  giving  the 
power  to  Congress  to  enforce  by  appro- 
priate legislation  the  provisions  of  this 
article,  it  seems  to  me.  makes  it  manda- 
tory, not  discretionary,  in  terms  of  the 
highest  morality,  that  we  act  affirmative- 
ly on  this  aspect  of  this  bill. 

For  all  those  reasons,  with  the  highest 
respect  for  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments—because in  this  case  there  is  no 
cease  and  desist  power,  but  there  is  sim- 
ply the  power  to  litigate— that  is  the  very 

i^f^fl^^'^^f"  ^^^  ^^^  individual-the  aid 
of  the  Attorney  General  in  litigating  a 
case  through  the  courts,  insofar  as  the 
paramount  rights  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment are  concerned.  I  think  this  is  the 
vers-  least  we  can  do.  To  me,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  unchallengeable  parts  of  this 
bill. 

,v.^?\v!:^°^^  reasons,  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  Senate  will  reject  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question' 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  lyield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  listened  to  part 
Of  the  Senator's  argument,  and  I  under- 
stand Its  reasoning  and  rationale.  I  ask 
the  Senator  this  question:  I  think  It  is 
evident  that  there  is  discrimination  in 
employment  by  a  State  when  there  Is  a 
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clearcut  case  of  State  action.  Is  it  not 
possible,  following  another  course  and  a 
very  simple  remedy,  for  the  courts  to 
proceed  against  the  State  to  require  com- 
pliance with  the  14th  amendment' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  entirely  right,  and 
the  thrust  of  this  bill  is  consistent  with 
that  approach.  In  other  words,  we  feel 
that  where  the  individual  who  is  being 
denied  equal  opportunity  under  the 
14th  amendment  faces  the  power  of 
his  own  State,  of  which  he  Is  an  em- 
ployee, he  is  entitled  to  have  the  aid  of 
the  United  States  in  order  to  assert  a 
right  which  the  United  States  gives 
him— a  constitutional  right.  The  Senator 
IS  perfectly  right.  There  is  a  legal  right 
and  a,  legal  remedy,  except  that  the  legal 
remedy  is  not  afifected  in  the  absence  of 
this  kind  of  backing  which  this  particu- 
lar statute  gives  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
a  coui-t  decision  against  a  State  requiring 
the  termination  if  there  is  discrimination 
in  employment  would  be  one  of  the  clear- 
est and  simplest  remedies  which  could  be 
used  and  which  could  be  enforced  by  the 
courts. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  When  the  individual  is 
an  employee  of  a  State,  he  is  being  asked 
to  take  on  a  very  tough  assignment  if  he 
is  asked  to  proceed  against  that  State- 
hence,  the  high  desirabUity  of  the  inter- 
position of  the  United  States  in  the  proc- 
ess to  protect  these  rights 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
hamentary  inquiry— how  much  time  re - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Cranston..  All  time  has  now  expired.' 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

ihe  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  2 
0  clock  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment.  ^ 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wlU  caU 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  caUed 
the  roll. 

Mn  FULBRIGHT  (when  his  name  was 
called.  I  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton).  If  he  were  present  and  voting  he 
would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

Mn  ROLLINGS  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie) 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay";  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold  my  vote 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tow- 
er*. If  he  were  present  and  voting  he 
would  vote  "yea":  if  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withdraw  my 
vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton)  .  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
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Oklahoma    (Mr.   Harris),   the   Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)    the 
Senator  from  Washington    (Mr    Jack 
SON) ,  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr 
Magntjson),    the   Senator   from   South 
Dakota    (Mr.  McGovern).  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr  Tun 
NEY)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin) 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea  " 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
ff d   voting,   the   Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Iiidiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)    the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr  Hum- 
ffJ^^T.^'  *"^  ^^^  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  ,  would  each  vote  "nay  " 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from   Tennessee    (Mr.   Baker) 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr' 
Cotton)  .  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr' 
Fannin),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr 
Tower),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr 
f^^^^l'  ^^®  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  fMr.  Mathias)  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illenss 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Fannin)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr  Mc- 
Govern) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced by  me. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  16 
nays  59,  as  follows: 
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Buckley 

Byrd.  Va. 

Curtis 
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Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 
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Beali 
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Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Dole 

Domlnlck 
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YEAS — 16 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Gurney 

Hruska 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Long 
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McCleUan 
Stennls 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 


Feng 

Gambrell 

Goldwater 

Hart 

Hatneld 

Hughes 

Inouye 
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Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

MetcaU 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Nelson 

Packwood 


Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sponi; 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symington 

Taft 

Weicker 

Williams 


PRESENT    AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDEEX— 3 
Fulbright,  for. 
Griffin,  against. 
HoUlngs,  for. 


NOT  VOTING— 22 
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Fannin 
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Muskie 

Sparkman 

Stevenson 

Tower 

Tunney 

Young 


So  Mr.  Ervin's  amendment  (No.  812) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomina- 
tions, were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  I  Mr.  Gambrell)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

EQUAL   EMPLOYMENT   OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OP  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  2515)  to  further 
promote  equal  employment  opportunities 
for  American  workers. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    833 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  833. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  The  clerk  will  report  the 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  50.  line  19,  add  the  following  new 
section : 

(e)  Subsection  (w)  of  section  706  of  such 
Act.  as  redesignated  by  this  section  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"(w)  In  any  action  or  proceeding  under 
this  title  the  Commission  or  cotirt,  as  the 
case  may  be,  may  allow  the  prevailing  party, 
other  than  the  Commission  or  the  United 
States,  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  as  part  of 
the  costs.  Any  respondent  that  is  an  employer 
of  less  than  twenty-five  employees  or  a  labor 
organization  of  less  than  twenty-five  mem- 
bers shall,  upon  application  to  the  Com- 
mission, be  Indemnified  by  the  United  States 
for  the  cost  of  his  defease  against  the  charge 
In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000,  including 
all  reasonable  expenses  and  attorney's  fees 
incurred  after  the  serving  of  notice  on  him 
of  the  charge. 

"Any  respondent  that  is  an  employer  of 
twenty-five  to  one  htindred  employees  whose 
average  income  from  such  employment  Is 
less  than  $7,500.  or  a  labor  organization  with 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  members,  shall. 


upon  application  to  the  Commission,  be  In- 
demnified by  the  United  States  for  one-half 
of  the  cost  of  his  defense  against  the  charge 
not  to  exceed  $2,500,  including  all  reasonable 
expenses  and  attorney's  fees  Incurred  after 
the  serving  of  notice  on  him  of  the  charge. 
The  costs  evidenced  by  respondent's  vouchers 
of  his  expenses  and  attorney's  fees  shall  be 
deemed  reasonable  so  long  as  they  are  com- 
parable to  the  total  amount  of  the  expenses 
and  attorney's  fees  Incurred  by  the  Com- 
mission In  Investigating  and  prosecuting  the 
charge.  Disallowance  of  any  part  of  such  re- 
quest shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  Commis- 
sion's order  In  such  proceedings.  Any  United 
States  court  before  which  a  proceeding  under 
this  title  shall  be  brought  may  upon  request 
by  the  respondent  make  the  determination 
provided  for  in  this  subsection. 

"The  Commission  and  the  United  States 
shall  be  liable  for  costs  as  provided  for  in 
this  section  the  same  as  a  private  person.  No 
enforcement  procedure  under  this  title  may 
be  initiated  against  a  respondent  employer 
or  union  until  the  costs  provided  for  herein 
shall  have  been  paid  In  full.  No  such  costs 
shall  be  paid  in  the  event  that  the  Com- 
mission or  court  having  Jurisdiction  of  such 
proceeding  shall  determine  that  a  respondent 
has  conducted  his  defense  In  a  manner  In- 
consistent with  the  achievement  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title." 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  at  this  time 
extends  relief  to  small  businesses  under 
the  pending  bill.  That  is  to  say,  it  pro- 
vides for  an  allowance  for  attorneys'  fees 
for  certain  prescribed  small  businesses 
against  whom  enforcement  proceedings 
are  brought  under  this  act. 

I  have  under  discussion  with  the  com- 
mittee the  possibility  of  a  time  limitation 
on  the  amendment.  I  am  agreeable  to 
limiting  the  time.  As  soon  as  the  com- 
mittee members  have  conferred,  perhaps 
we  could  get  together  on  that  matter.  I 
would  say  that  if  any  Senator  is  inter- 
ested in  supporting  the  amendment  and 
would  like  to  speak  on  it,  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  if  he  would  let  me  know  before  a 
time  limitation  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  is  a  revision  of  an  amendment 
which  I  filed  on  January  21.  At  that  time 
I  made  a  statement  in  the  Record  de- 
scribing the  amendment  and  my  reason 
for  offering  it.  I  would  not  at  this  time  re- 
peat at  great  length  my  thinking  on  that 
subject  as  expressed  at  that  time  other 
than  to  say  that  I  contemplate  as  we  go 
into  the  situation,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  cease-and-desist  procedures,  that 
more  and  more  businesses,  and  particu- 
larly those  smaller  businesses,  will  be  im- 
posed UEwn.  not  :n  an  effort  to  destroy 
them  but  with  that  effect,  by  the  court 
proceedings  under  this  act. 

I  think  that  Senators  will  recognize 
that  it  is  not  imcommon  for  all  the  busi- 
nesses imder  Federal  investigation  un- 
der various  pieces  of  legislation  to  find 
themselves  in  a  position  from  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view  of  being  unable  to 
compete  with  the  tremendous  and  over- 
whelming resources  available  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  such  enforcement 
procedures. 

As  a  result,  rather  than  to  fight  it  out 
and  determine  the  issues  of  a  particular 
investigation  or  enforcement  and  to  sub- 
mit proof  to  make  a  comparison — which 
I  think  is  an  un-American  type  of  pro- 
ceeding— with      a     large     corporation 


against  whom  proceedings  are  brought, 
a  corporation  which  is  able  to  set  aside 
a  certain  amount  of  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  itself  to  wear  the  Gov- 
ernment out,  if  that  be  possible,  in  order 
to  fight  the  impact  of  the  legislation,  the 
imbalance  of  ability  to  defend  against 
the  Government  means  that  small  busi- 
nesses are  imposed  upon  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  various  types  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  imbal- 
ance of  relative  strength  denies  small 
businesses  a  fair  opportunity  for  self- 
defense  against  Government  regulations. 

In  specific  terms,  the  amendment  pro- 
vides that  a  business  or  a  union  which 
has  25  or  fewer  employees  or  members 
will  get  its  entire  expense  and  attorney's 
fee  reimbursed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  the  EE<X;  in  any  proceed- 
ing against  it. 

Under  the  act,  businesses  and  unions 
having  from  25  up  to  100  members  or 
employees  would  be  reimbursed  up  to 
$2,500.  But  in  each  case,  the  Commission 
or  the  court  before  which  a  proceeding 
is  pending  would  have  to  determine,  be- 
fore the  amount  could  be  paid,  that  the 
defenses  made  by  small  businesses  were 
put  on  for  purposes  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  act  itself.  That  is  to 
say,  the  court  or  the  EEOC  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  determine  whether  the 
union  or  the  small  business  was  defend- 
ing itself  In  bad  faith.  If  so,  the  payment 
of  fees  and  expenses  could  be  denied. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that 
this  compensation  would  have  to  be  paid 
prior  to  any  enforcement  proceedings 
being  brought  against  the  small  business 
or  the  small  union.  In  other  words,  after 
the  investigation,  or  after  the  Commis- 
sion proceedings,  the  Commission  would 
determine  the  amount  of  award  of  a  fee, 
and  that  fee  would  have  to  be  paid  In 
cash  before  the  Commission  could  go  to 
court  to  get  a  restraining  order. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  only  fair, 
in  order  to  give  small  business  or  small 
imions  an  opportunity  to  say.  "Well,  up 
to  at  least  $2,500  or  $25,000,  I  can  fight 
the  matter  equally  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  the  first,  the  fourth,  the 
seventh,  the  10th,  or  the  lOOth  person 
being  proceeded  against  under  the  act. 
I  have  some  genuine  questions  of  fact 
or  question  of  law  that  I  want  to  litigate. 
I  have  a  competent  attorney  who  advises 
me  that  I  am  not  obligated  to  do  what 
the  Government  says  I  am  supposed  to 
do,  and  I  should  like  to  have  that  ques- 
tion determined. 

Of  course.  I  would  prefer  to  have  the 
case  determined  in  court,  but  under  the 
law  I  have  got  to  go  through  the  Com- 
mission. In  any  event,  I  do  have  an  op- 
portunity, within  those  limits,  to  defend 
myself  in  good  faith  against  the  over- 
whelming economic  power  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  Civil  Rights  and 
Equal  Employment  Oppwrtunlty  Acts 
themselves,  which  are  being  amended 
under  the  pending  legislation,  already 
provide  discretionary  authority  for  the 
Commission  to  pay  costs  and  attorney 
fees  to  a  prevailing  party  in  such  a  case. 
In  other  words,  if  I  am  proceeded 
against,  and  I  win,  the  Commission  can 
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say.  "We  are  sorry  about  the  harassment 
we  have  caused,  and  we  will  pay  your 
costs  and  attorney  fees." 

We  make  this  change  or  this  addition: 
We  leave  the  amendment  without  change 
except  that  we  provide  for  discretion- 
ary authority  in  the  case  of  the  prevail- 
ing party.  We  say  tliat  any  respondent — 
that  is,  a  labor  union  or  an  employer — 
who  qualifies  as  a  small  business  or  a 
small  union  can  be  compensated  for  his 
expenses,  or  expenses  and  fees,  even 
if  he  loses  or  even  if  he  is  found  at  fault, 
so  long  as  it  is  not  determined  that  he 
conducted  his  defense  in  a  manner  in- 
consistent with  the  achievement  of  the 
purposes  of  the  act. 

Our  thought  in  offering  the  amend- 
ment is  simple.  We  feel  that  if  a  small 
business  or  a  small  union  in  good  faith 
wishes  to  test  some  of  the  questions  that 
are  raised,  it  should  have  a  right  to  do 
so  without  bankrupting  itself.  It  should 
not  have  to  depend  upon  its  ultimately 
prevailing,  because  it  could  be  wrong 
in  good  faith  about  the  law,  or  it  could 
be  wrong  in  good  faith  about  the  facts. 
It  seems  to  me  that  certainly  in  the  early 
stages  of  enforcement  under  the  act 
these  questions  should  be  subject  to  ex- 
ploration by  small  businesses  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  would  be  by  large 
businesses. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
again  that  what  we  fear  will  come  to  pass. 
I  should  like  to  give  some  examples  of 
the  type  of  thing  that  concerns  me. 

I  think  the  Senate  is  aware  that  north- 
west Georgia  is  the  tufted  carpet  capital 
of  the  world.  More  tufted  carpet  is  man- 
ufactured in  that  area  than  in  any  other 
single  area  of  the  world.  In  the  fall  of 
last  year,  a  second  march  through 
Georgia  took  place — in  this  case,  not  by 
General  Sherman,  but  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  under  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act.  Virtually  all  of  the  manufac- 
turers in  this  fine  Industry  undertook  to 
comply  with  the  standards  applied  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  imder 
this  act,  for  reducing  the  flammabUlty  of 
textile  materials.  The  smaller  manufac- 
turers had  a  little  more  trouble  comply- 
ing with  the  standards  than  the  larger 
ones.  All  of  a  sudden,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  announced  that  it  was  going 
to  initiate  enforcement  proceedings  and 
in  that  cormectlon  were  going  to  require 
those  who  had  not  complied  to  invite 
their  customers  to  return  their  carpeting 
in  the  manner  we  are  all  familiar  with  in 
connection  with  the  automobile  industry. 
We  immediately  began  to  receive  calls 
of  concern,  stating,  "Well,  we  are  trjing 
our  best  to  comply  with  this  and  we 
would  like  to  go  through  this  procedure, 
but  if  we  make  a  public  announcement 
that  some  or  part  of  our  carpet  does  not 
comply,  we  might  as  well  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy, because  we  would  not  be  able  to 
tell  the  carpet  while  it  is  imder  this 
shadow." 

There  was  a  lot  of  going  back  and 
forth  and  filling  and  reevaluating  with 
the  Trade  Commission.  We  finally  devel- 
oped a  concept  from  the  Commission :  It 
felt  they  could  not  give  any  exception 
to  smaller  businesses  because  it  would 
interrupt  the  consistency  of  their  law 
enforcement  procedures.  They  say  they 
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have  to  apply  the  imiform.  regular  stand- 
ards to  small  businesses  that  they  apply 
to  large  businesses,  and  if  it  bankrupts 
a  few  along  the  way,  that  is  their  prob- 
lem, and  not  ours. 

I  would  not  charge  the  Trade  Commis- 
sion people  in  that  Instance  with  under- 
taking to  act  unfairly  or  insensitively. 
They  thought  it  was  consistent  with  good 
enforcement  practices  that  they  should 
apply  the  same  standards  to  everyone. 
But  it  seems  to  me — and  I  think  It  is 
obvious — that  small  businesses  cannot 
meet  the  changing  standards  of  Govern- 
ment regulation  as  quickly  and  sis  com- 
pletely and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
regulatory  authorities  as  large  businesses 
can,  and  I  think  it  is  very  Important  that 
the  law  make  a  distinction  between  large 
and  small  businesses  if  the  purpose  is — 
and  in  fact  I  think  the  purpose  and  in- 
tent of  our  laws  relating  to  small  busi- 
nesses is — to  make  such  a  distinction. 

In  this  connection.  I  should  like  to 
bring  to  the  Senate's  attention  some  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  as  reported  in  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  on  April  21,  1971. 
The  Senator  from  Nevada  said: 

Small  businesses,  which  constitute  95  per- 
cent of  every  line  of  commerce,  have  played 
an  indispensable  part  In  the  growth  of  the 
country.  As  we  come  further  Into  the  period 
of  multiplying  environmental  and  consumer 
concerns,  however.  It  Is  natural  that  the 
role  of  small  business  would  require  some 
rjdeflnltion  at  this  point,  and  continuing 
evaluation  In  the  future. 

I  shall  not  read  the  quotation  in  its 
entirety  at  this  point,  but  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement,  which 
appears  on  page  38  of  the  report,  be  in- 
corporated at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
[Reprinted  Prom  the  Congressional  Record, 

Dec.  17.  1970] 
The   9  1st   Congress   Action   Oives   Historic 
Recognition   to   Small   Business   in   En- 
vironmental AND  Consumer  Era 
Mr.  Bible.  Mr.   President,  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  it  Is 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  9l6t 
Congress  has  distinguished  Itself  by  granting 
what  I  feel  should  be  considered  an  historic 
recognition  of  the  role  of  small  business  In 
this  era  of  increasing  environmental  and  con- 
sumer concerns. 

Small  businesses,  which  constitute  95  per- 
cent of  every  line  of  commerce,  have  played 
an  indispensable  part  in  the  growth  of  the 
country.  As  we  come  further  into  the  period 
of  multiplying  environmental  and  consumer 
concerns,  however,  it  is  natural  that  the  role 
of  small  business  would  require  some  re- 
deflnltion  at  this  point,  and  continuing 
evaluation  in  the  future. 

Those  who  work  with  small  business  are 
aware  of  its  valuable  place  in  the  new  eco- 
nomic circle  if  we  want  to  make  our  daUy 
life  more  livable  and  pleasant.  We  know  that 
small  businesses  make  merchandise  and 
amenities  widely  and  conveniently  available 
in  every  part  of  our  cities  and  small  towns. 
We  have  seen  that  they  can  combat  Inflation 
by  competing  to  keep  prices  lower  and  quality 
higher.  They  give  services  which  tend  to  be 
more  personal  and  reliable;  they  maintain 
community  control  and  local  flavor  and  va- 
riety in  our  commercial  life.  New  and  small 
firms  are  a  natural  outlet  for  young  people 


and  the  energetic  and  Imaginative  of  all 
ages  with  better  Ideas.  In  short,  we  need 
more  and  stronger  small  businesses  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  in  America. 

However,  the  long  list  of  worthy  consumer 
health,  safety,  pollution,  and  sanltarj-  stand- 
ards which  Congress  has  placed  on  the  statut* 
books  during  the  past  5  years  has  had  the 
unintended  and  unfortunate  side  effect  of 
Imperiling  the  very  existence  of  entire  seg- 
ments  of  the  small  business  community. 

Deadline  dates  were  Imposed,  and  Govern- 
ment  administrators  were  given  the  power  to 
permanently  shut  down  noncomplylng  flrma 
without  compensation.  As  a  result  literally 
thousands  of  firms — about  7,000  in  the  meat 
packing  Industry  alone — in  the  small  busi- 
ness  community  felt  threatened,  and  actually 
were  threatened,  at  many  points  by  our  cltl- 
zens  who  sincerely  wished  to  upgrade  our 
common  life  through  the  avenue  of  legis- 
lating higher  e.-ivlronmental  and  consumer 
standards. 

Accordingly  these  two  groups  appeared  to 
be  In  direct  conflict.  This  situation  was 
aggravated  when  businessmen  setting  out  to 
comply  with  the  new  standards  ran  Into  rec- 
ord high-Interest  rates  and  tight  money  at 
their  banks,  coupled  with  a  sharp  cutback  of 
Small  Business  Administration  loans.  As 
compliance  deadlines  approached  inexorably 
Interest  rates  touched  peaks  not  seen  since 
the  Civil  War.  Loan  funds  for  the  required 
new  plants  and  equipment  were  virtually  un- 
available In  some  parts  of  the  country.  As 
firms  struggled  under  these  conditions.  w« 
found  an  increasing  atmosphere  of  despera- 
tion among  small  business. 
sacrifice    of   sm.'.ll   business   would   be  a 

TRAGEDY 

It  was  my  feeling  that  it  would  be  a  na- 
tional tragedy  IX  the  country's  obvious  desire 
to  upgrade  our  technical  standards  greatly 
diminished  the  quality  of  oxir  economy  and 
commerce,  and  eventually  the  quality  of 
dally  life  for  all  of  us.  It  seemed  to  me  » 
manifest  Injustice  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  be  closing  down  without  legal  re- 
course, thousands  of  smtiU  businesses  which 
were  making  every  reasonable  effort  to  com- 
ply with  the  laws. 

Thus,  during  the  90th  Congress — in  May 
1968 — I  submitted  a  resolution — Senate  Res- 
olution 209 — asking  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  study  the  impact  of  the  new 
laws,  as  exemplified  by  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act,  on  small  business.  Of  course,  the  new 
meat  standards  were  having  a  direct  Impact 
in  my  own  State  of  Nevada  and  other  neigh- 
boring Western  States.  Then,  on  April  1, 
1969, 1  was  joined  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senat«  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  (Mr.  Sparkman)  and  11  other 
Senators  from  every  part  of  the  country  In 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  provide 
emergency  loan  assistance  through  the  dis- 
aster loan  program  of  the  SBA.  This  bill.  S. 
1750.  was  designed  to  allow  the  small  busi- 
ness community  to  adjust  to  the  environ- 
mental and  consumer  era;  and  to  continue 
their  record  of  good  service  to  their  owners 
and  employees,  their  customers  and  com- 
munities. 

CONGRESS    RISES    TO    THE    QUESTION 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  of  the  record 
of  the  91st  Congress  In  this  regard. 

Three  committees  each  In  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  accorded  recognition  to  these 
questions.  Hearings  were  held  followed  by 
deliberations  In  executive  session  which 
brought  legislation  to  the  floor  of  both  of 
these  great  bodies.  Then,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  In  Congress  aa- 
sembled,  acted  decisively. 

Let  me  cite  the  milestones  In  this  record: 

First.  In  December.  1969,  Congress  approved 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act— Public  Law  91-173— which  provided 
relief  to  small  mine  operators  required  to 
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meet  the  new  requirements  imposed  by  this 
legislation; 

Second.  In  mid-December  of  this  year,  the 
House-Senate  Conference  considered  two  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  bUls — HJi. 
19200  and  S.  2193 — and  approved  a  final  ver- 
sion which  contains  similar  provisions  for 
relief  to  small  firms  in  complying  with  this 
measure;  and 

Third.  On  December  14,  the  Senate  com- 
pleted congressional  enactment  of  HJl. 
19888.  which  extended  similar  emergency 
loan  ellglbUlty  to  firms  affected  by  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967.  the  Wholesome 
Poultry  Products  Act  of  of  1968,  and  the  Egg 
Products  Inspection  Act  of  1970. 

By  the  terms  of  the  legislation  we  have 
proposed,  the  loons  will  be  for  the  purpose 
of  complying  with  specific  standards  erected 
by  Federal — or  equivalent  State — legislation 
under  definite  deadlines.  The  loans  will  not 
be  subsidized  but  are  Intended  to  be  at  an 
interest  rate  equal  to  the  cost  of  money  to 
the  Federal  Government  plus  one-fourth  of 
1  percent. 

However,  the  significant  point  Is  that 
Congress  has  acted  to  resolve  the  conflict  be- 
tween consumers,  conservationists,  and  aU 
concerned  with  our  environment  on  one  side 
and  businessmen  on  the  other.  Congress  has 
accorded  this  recognition  to  small  business 
not  only  In  rhetoric,  but  In  a  tangible  way, 
by  making  money  available  to  ease  the  di- 
lemma. This  series  of  enactments  will,  in  my 
opinion,  make  small  businessmen  f\ill  part- 
ners in  progress  again  rather  than  its  immi- 
nent victims. 

I  am  pleased  that  our  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee could  play  a  part  In  this  drama  by  Its 
work  In  the  technical  drafting  of  the  lan- 
guage which  served  as  a  vehicle  for  the  wider 
congressional  consideration  of  the  Issues, 
and  by  providing  background  to  those  com- 
mittees and  Members  who  were  Interested. 
We  can  all  rejoice  at  this  kind  of  creative 
lawmaking. 

I  believe  the  committees  concerned,  the 
leadership  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
and  Representative  Neal  Smith  of  Iowa,  Rep- 
resentative Graham  Purcell,  of  Texas,  and 
Representative  Tom  Foley,  of  Washington, 
as  House  sponsors  of  the  agribusiness  provi- 
sion, should  be  commended  by  all  corcerned 
with  these  matters. 

FOCUS    NOW   shifts    TO   IMPLEMEKTATION 

These  enactments  will  leave  some  gaps, 
which  we  can  attempt  to  fill  in  the  coming 
years.  We  also  have  still  ahead  the  implemen- 
tation of  these  statutes  by  the  SBA  and  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  It  will 
be  of  prime  Importance  to  Inform  small  firms 
under  Federal  deadlines  of  their  alternatives, 
and  to  have  simple  and  workable  procedures 
so  that  the  needed  loan  capital  can  \x  ob- 
tained In  time. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  House  sponsors 
of  these  measures,  and  we  have  agreed  that 
the  next  step  to  be  taken  Is  to  ask  the  Small 
Business  Administration  for  its  views  on 
how  these  acts  should  be  implemented  with- 
out delay. 

With  the  background  of  Senate  Resolution 
290,  the  Small  Business  Administration  has 
been  pursuing  its  study  of  the  financial  needs 
of  the  meat  Industry  in  complying  with  the 
deadlines  of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967. 
We  feel  that  this  work  should  now  be  well 
along  toward  completion.  This  extensive  ef- 
fort will  give  the  agency  an  excellent  factual 
basis  for  prompt  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  to  keep  small 
meat,  egg,  and  po\iltry  buslneaees,  as  well  as 
small  coal  mines  and  others  subject  to  new 
occupational  safety  standards,  in  the  busi- 
ness In  cities  and  towns  across  the  Nation. 

I  have  undertaken  to  make  this  request  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  stating 
that  we  wish  to  be  helpful  in  bringing  about 
prompt  and  full  Implementation  of  these 
relief  laws. 


STEP  TOWARD   COMPASSIONATE   GOVERNMENT 

In  my  opinion  the  precedents  have  now 
been  established  by  the  three  acts  which  I 
have  cited.  Congress  has  shown  it  continues 
to  care  about  small  business  as  a  part  of  our 
national  life  In  the  environmental  and  con- 
sumer era,  and  that  It  wUl  back  up  this  con- 
cern by  appropriate  action.  By  doing  so,  a 
giant  step  has  been  taken  toward  keeping 
o\ir  Government  and  our  economy  more  com- 
passionate and  more  serviceable  for  all  of  our 
people. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
substance  of  those  remarks  had  to  do 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Nevada  de- 
scribes as  a  long  list  of  worthy  consumer 
health,  safety,  pollution,  and  sanitary 
standards  which  Congress  has  placed  on 
the  statute  books,  but  wherein  the  ad- 
ministration of  those  acts  threatens  to 
destroy  om-  small  business  commimity. 

In  particular,  in  connection  with  the 
clean  rivers  bill,  which  the  Senate  passed 
late  last  year,  an  amendment  was 
adopted  granting  specific  relief  to  smaller 
businesses  to  aid  them  in  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  that  act. 

Here  again  is  an  illustration  of  this 
Congress'  and  this  Government's  inten- 
tion not  to  impose  on  small  businesses 
through  the  provisions  of  any  regulatory 
legislation. 

One  other  instance  that  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  Senate's  attention  in  this 
area  is  in  the  Safety  Standards  Act ;  and 
this  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  on 
a  number  of  occasions.  It  appears  that 
the  regulations  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  under  and  pursuant  to  the 
Construction  Health  and  Safety  Act  has 
worked  a  tremendous  hardsliip  on  those 
contractors  and  builders  who  are  engaged 
in  light  construction,  and  particularly  in 
residential  construction. 

Again,  I  would  assume  that  this  harm 
is  luiintentional  and  unwitting  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Labor;  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  no  dis- 
criminatory intent  against  small  busi- 
nesses in  this  field;  but  from  all  the  re- 
ports received  in  my  oflBce — and  I  am 
sure  in  the  offices  of  other  Senators — 
compliance  with  these  regulations  has 
made  the  cost  of  construction  of  small 
residences  or  residences  intended  for 
lower-income  people  go  up  tremendously. 
These  people  typically  employ  what  we 
call  casual  labor,  labor  that  may  be  avail- 
able one  day  and  not  the  next  day.  or 
that  may  be  available  two  or  three  days. 
As  one  man  told  me,  "I  have  to  buy  a  $13 
helmet  and  give  it  to  him  on  Monday, 
when  he  may  not  be  back  Tuesday,  and 
this  total  day's  wage  may  not  be  more 
than  $13." 

It  is  in  this  type  of  thing  and  this  type 
of  regulation  that  Congress,  in  enacting 
bills,  and  the  regulatory  agencies,  in 
carrying  out  those  intentions,  should  be 
more  sensitive  to  the  impact  of  such  leg- 
islation on  smaller  businesses. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offered  will  encourage  liti- 
gation, will  encourage  small  businesses  in 
the  classification  referred  to,  to  be  more 
litigious,  and  to  insist  on  a  lot  of  un- 
worthy defenses  and  that  type  of  thing. 
We  have  tried  to  deal  with  that  possibil- 
ity In  the  act  in  a  nimiber  of  ways,  al- 
though I  do  not  conceive  of  it  as  a  real 
difficulty,  because  the  average  business- 


man has  much  more  to  do  than  to  want 
to  go  before  the  EEOC  or  a  Federal  court 
on  an  unfair  employment  practices 
charge. 

But  the  limits  that  are  built  into  the 
amendment,  aside  from  the  practical  re- 
strictions on  what  one  will  do  and  what 
he  is  to  do,  are,  first,  that  the  provision 
applies  only  to  small  businesses.  Some- 
one who  employs  up  to  25  gets  full  com- 
pensation. Someone  who  employs  be- 
tween 25  and  100  gets  only  half  of  liis 
fees  and  expenses  taken  care  of.  So, 
first,  it  applies  only  to  small  businesses. 
Second,  there  are  limits  built  into  that. 
A  very  small  one  can  get  only  up  to 
55,000  in  total,  and  the  slightly  small 
one,  you  might  say,  gets  only  $2,500.  But 
there  again  there  are  some  practical  lim- 
its built  into  it.  The  man  going  into  liti- 
gation can  see  there  is  no  bonanza  of 
fees  and  expenses  with  which  to  defend 
himself. 

Another  limitation  is  that  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  charges  that  he  submits 
must  be  comparable  to  those  which  the 
EEOC  itself  has  spent  in  prosecuting  the 
charges  against  him. 

So  if  the  EECX:  has  spent  only  81,000 
on  the  claim,  he  would  be  entitled  to  only 
$2,500  or  85,000. 

My  guess  is  that,  in  most  cases,  the 
EECX;  will  spend  enormously  more 
money  in  dealing  with  any  of  these  claims 
than  any  private  business  could  possibly 
afford  to  do.  But  there  are  limits — that 
he  cannot  receive  more  for  defending 
himself  as  was  spent  against  him. 

Finally,  a  limitation  which  is  most  im- 
portant is  that  he  does  not  get  anytliing 
if  the  manner  in  which  he  conducts  his 
defense  is  foimd  by  the  Commission  or 
the  court  to  be  inconsistent  vrtth  the 
purposes  of  the  act. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  amendment  will 
encourage  settlement  rather  than  dis- 
courage it.  The  resison  for  that  is  this: 
A  small  businessman  might  go  into 
litigation  thinking  in  good  faith  that 
he  has  a  defense  or  that  he  has  a  ques- 
tion of  fact  that  would  be  adjudicated 
in  his  favor,  and  then  ultimately  find 
that  he  was  mistaken. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  amend- 
ment win  encourage  settlement,  because 
a  man.  in  considering  whether  to  settle 
with  the  EEOC  some  claim  that  is  imder 
adjudication,  would  be  entitled  to  be 
compensated  if  he  will  admit  that  he  was 
in  the  wrong. 

He  might  say,  "Well,  yes,  you  have 
proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  I  did 
violate  this  act,  and  rather  than  going 
to  the  Commission  or  before  the  courts 
and  have  a  knockdown,  drag-out  lawsuit 
about  the  matter,  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  consent,  but  I  have  these  expenses 
and  attorneys'  fees  incurred,  and  I  would 
like  for  you  to  allow  them." 

Under  the  present  law,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  with  a  consent  of  that  type,  the 
Commission  could  not  allow  expenses  and 
attorneys'  fees,  because  the  respondent 
in  the  case  would  not  have  been  a  pre- 
vailing party.  This  amendment  says  that 
so  long  as  he  has  conducted  his  defense 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act  Itself,  he  can  and  in  fact 
must  be  paid  his  expenses  and  attorneys' 
fees. 
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On  this  basis,  from  my  ovm  experience 
in  observing  the  conduct  of  people  in 
litigation,  if  a  man  found  out  that  he  was 
in  the  wrong,  he  would  hurriedly  admit 
it  if  he  could  just  make  himself  whole  on 
the  question  of  his  outlays  for  expenses 
and  attorneys'  fees  at  that  point. 

The  limitations  I  have  referred  to 
would  prevent  anyone  from  being  what 
we  call,  in  our  State  law,  'stubbornly  liti- 
gious," simply  fighting  and  blustering 
around  in  order  to  delay  the  day  of  ulti- 
mate justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  to  the 
committee  that  they  accept  this  amend- 
ment, because  it  would  in  fact  encourage 
the  settlement  of  cases  when  the  re- 
spondent has  found  himself  to  be  in  the 
wrong.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
that  the  amendment  should  be  agreed  to. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
reservations  about  some  of  the  details  of 
the  amendment,  including  the  fact  that 
the  assessment  of  fees  and  costs  in  cer- 
tain areas  is  mandatory  and  not  dis- 
cretionary, and  the  fact  that  they  must 
be  paid  in  advance.  These  are  the  two 
major  reservations  I  have.  Yet,  a  pro- 
vision for  the  fair  assessment  of  costs  and 
fees  certainly  is  a  principle  that  I  would 
like  to  agree  to.  and  it  should  be  included 
in  this  legislation. 

As  it  stands,  the  fact  that  the  fees  and 
the  costs  are  mandatorily  assessed,  win, 
lose,  or  draw,  cause  me  to  hesitate. 

I  should  like  to  state  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  who  is  probably  a  lot  closer 
to  the  practice  of  law  than  I,  that  I  can- 
not think  of  any  situation  that  we  can 
look  to  for  guidance  from  experience,  any 
other  area  of  law  where  there  is  an  ad- 
vance assessment  of  fees  and  costs  before 
trial,  where  it  is  mandatory  and  it  has  no 
relationship  to  the  outcome  of  the  liti- 
gation. 

Is  there  such  an  area? 
Mr.  GAMBRELL.  First,  Mr.  President. 
I  should  like  to  clarify  the  interpretation 
that  the  Senator  has  put  on  the  matter. 
I  think  he  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  it 
is  payable  in  advance.  In  fact,  I  know  he 
is.  because  as  I  understand  the  bill,  you 
do  not  go  to  court  and  you  do  not  have 
any  rendering  of  any  kind  of  decision 
until  after  there  has  been  a  very  thor- 
ough investigation  or  until  after  the 
conciliation 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  said  in  advance  of 
litigation,  or  I  meant  to  say  that. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  The  Senator  did  say 
before  going  to  court,  but  the  way  the 
committee  has  insisted  on  doing  it,  in 
setting  up  a  procedure,  there  will  be  a 
full  scale,  knock  down  and  drag  out  fight 
before  the  Commission  itself,  and  the 
court  proceedings  will  be  a  simple  after- 
math, the  court  has  its  hands  tied,  and 
there  will  not  be  much  for  the  law  stu- 
dents to  make  of  it.  Under  the  type  of 
cease-and-desist  procedure  the  commit- 
tee insists  on.  I  think  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  the  whole  ball  game  is  there 
in  front  of  the  Comnussion  itself.  This 
amendment  is  not  to  provide  for  payment 
prior  to  that,  but  it  is  a  provision  for 
payment  under  the  order  issued  by  the 
Commission  in  the  proceeding  itself 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  that  is  helpful  in 
clarifying  it.  I  had  read  the  amendment 


on  page  2  at  line  24,  to  mean  something 
different  than  the  Senator  has  just  de- 
scribed it.  Where  the  amendment  says, 
"No  enforcement  procedure  imder  this 
title  may  be  initiated  against  a  respond- 
ent employer  or  union  until  the  costs 
provided  for  herein  shall  have  been  paid 
in  full,"  I  interpreted  that  to  mean  pay- 
ment before  the  hearing  on  the  com- 
plaint before  the  trial  examiner  under 
cease  and  desist,  at  the  Commission  lev- 
el. Am  I  in  error?  Is  this  to  be  paid 
only  on  appeal,  then,  to  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals? 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Of  course,  at  the 
time  we  drew  this,  we  did  not  know 
what  type  of  enforcement  procedure 
would  be  adopted;  but  the  intention  of 
that  language  is  to  mean  an  enforce- 
ment procedure  in  court 

In  other  words,  I  do  not  interpret  the 
proceedings  before  the  Commission  to 
be  an  enforcement  procedure,  in  my 
own  terminology,  because  it  is  not  self- 
executing;  it  has  to  be  taken  to  court 
to  be  made  operative-  But  I  would  cer- 
tainly not  object  to  some  clarifying 
change  being  made  in  that  language,  in 
order  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  at  the  end  of  the  Commission 
proceedings,  rather  than  in  the  begin- 
ning. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  form 
of  a  substitute  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. No.  833,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reading  of  the  substitute 
amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and,  without 
objection,  the  substitute  amendment  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  substitute  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  in  amendment  No. 
833,  insert  the  following  new  section: 

"(e)  subsection  (w)  of  Section  706  of  such 
Act.  as  redesignated  by  this  section  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

■■•(W)  in  any  action  or  proceeding  under 
this  title  the  Commission  or  Court,  as  the 
case  may  be.  may  allow  the  prevailing  party, 
other  than  the  Commission  or  the  United 
Stateci.  a  reasonable  attoney's  fee  as  part  of 
the  C3SLS.  and  the  Commission  and  the  United 
States  shall  be  liable  for  costs  the  same  as  a 
private  person.  Any  prevailing  party  that  is 
an  employer  of  less  than  twentv-flve  em- 
ployees or  a  labor  organization  of  less  than 
twenty-flve  members  shall,  upon  application 
to  the  Commission,  be  Indemnified  by  the 
United  States  for  the  cost  of  his  deVense 
against  the  charge  In  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5,000,  Including  all  reasonable  expenses 
and  attorney's  fees  incurred  after  the  serving 
of  notice  on  him  of  the  charge." 

••  'Any  prevailing  party  that  is  an  employer 
of  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  employees 
v.'hose  average  income  from  such  employment 
is  less  than  $7,500.  or  a  labor  organization 
with  twenty-flve  to  one  hundred  members 
shall,  upon  application  to  the  Commission! 
be  Indemnified  by  the  United  States  for  one- 
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half  of  the  cost  of  his  defense  against  the 
charge  not  to  exceed  $2,500,  including  all 
reasonable  expenses  and  attorney's  fees  in 
curred  after  the  serving  of  notice  on  him  of 
the  charge.  The  costs  evidenced  by  respond- 
enfs  vouchers  of  his  expenses  and  attorneys 
fees  shall  be  deemed  reasonable  so  long  as 
they  are  comparable  to  the  total  amount  of 
the  expenses  and  attorney's  fees  Incurred  bv 
the  Commission  in  investigating  and  prose- 
cuting the  charge.  Disallowance  of  any  nart 
of  such  request  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Commission's  order  in  such  proceedings  Anv 
United  States  court  before  which  a  proceed- 
ing under  this  title  shall  be  brought  mav 
upon  request  by  the  respondent  make  the 
determination  provided  for  In  this  subsec- 
tion. The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  shall 
indemnify  the  respondent  as  provided  for 
sion''^'  '^^'^  certification   by   the   Commis- 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  30- 
minute  limitation  on  the  proposed  sub- 
stitute, to  be  evenly  divided  between  the 
proposer  of  amendment  No.  833,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  and 
the  floor  manager  of  the  present'  pro- 
posal, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  foUowing  that, 
should  the  substitute  not  prevail  there 
be  a  limitation  of  10  minutes  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  same  parties 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  request? 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  New  York,  as 
the  Chair  understands  it,  a  substitute 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  been  sent  to 
the  desk  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Chair  is  correct. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  requested  that 
there  be  30  minutes  on  the  substitute 
amendment,  to  be  equally  divided.  Then 
he  made  a  further  request  that  if  the 
substitute  amendment  does  not  prevail, 
there  be  10  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided, 
on  the  original  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  should  like 
the  record  to  show  that  I  object  to  the 
substitute,  but  I  do  not  oblect  to  the  time 
limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  the 
Chair  imderstands  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  he  has  not  objected  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  That  is  right.  He 
stated  it  all  together,  and  I  want  it  to  be 
clear  that  I  object  to  the  substitute. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  simply  want  to  re- 
quest the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  list 
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my  name  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  very  fine 
substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  request  be 
granted.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  substitute 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mirmesota  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  for  which  I  wish  to  ofifer  my 
amendment  in  the  form  of  a  substitute, 
is  designed  to  preserve  a  basically  valid 
proposition  in  that  amendment — but 
seeks  to  substitute  language  which  I 
think  is  essential. 

The  imderlying  law,  which  is  un- 
changed by  the  bill,  provides  that  in  any 
action  or  proceeding  imder  this  title,  the 
court,  in  its  discretion,  may  allow  the 
prevailing  party — other  than  the  Com- 
mission or  the  United  States — a  reason- 
able attorney's  fee  as  part  of  the  cost; 
and  the  Commission  and  the  United 
States  shall  be  liable  for  the  costs  the 
same  as  a  private  person. 

The  proposed  substitute  would  liberal- 
ize that  provision  in  two  basic  respects. 
First,  it  would  add  authority  to  award 
costs  to  the  prevailing  party  with  respect 
to  the  cost  of  a  proceeding  before  the 
Commission.  The  underlying  law  to 
which  I  have  referred  does  not  permit 
the  awarding  of  fees  with  respect  to  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Commission.  So  it 
liberalizes  the  fee  awarding  powers  in 
that  respect. 

Second,  it  makes  awarding  of  such  fees 
mandatory  for  small  businesses  and  for 
unions,  when  they  prevail  before  the 
Commission  or  before  the  court,  rather 
than  leaving  it  discretionary  as  it  now 
is. 

It  would  provide  that  employers  hav- 
ing between  eight  to  25  employees  or  un- 
ions having  between  eight  to  25  mem- 
bers, could  receive  reasonable  attorneys' 
fees  up  to  $5,000;  and  large  employers 
and  unions,  those  having  employees  or 
union  members  in  a  number  between  25 
and  100,  would  receive  up  to  $2,500— if 
they  are  the  prevailing  party. 

Principally,  Mr.  President,  my  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  that  while  I 
think  it  Justifiably  recognizes  the  ques- 


tion of  costs  that  may  be  visited  on  small 
businesses  or  small  unions,  it  has  built 
within  it  an  unfortunate  demension — a 
dimension  allowing  Government  funds  to 
be  used  to  finance  resistance  to  legitimate 
cases;  under  the  originsd  amendment, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  small  busi- 
nes  or  the  union  be  the  prevailing  party. 
Thus,  they  can  take  a  case  that  is  with- 
out any  foundation  and.  at  Government 
expense  and  for  long  periods  of  time,  hcdd 
proceedings  before  the  Commission  or 
hold  proceedings  before  the  courts  and 
be  awarded  fees — no  matter  how  ground- 
less the  case  is. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  could  en- 
courage, at  Government  expense,  resist- 
ance through  the  assertion  of  ground- 
less claims;  and  it  could  encourage  liti- 
gation in  cases  that  should  otherwise  be 
settled.  Our  substitute  would  bring  much 
needed  relief  to  small  business  and  small 
unions  in  cases  where  there  was  some 
hope  that  they  would  be  the  prevailing 
party.  It  would  bring  relief  to  that  ex- 
tent, and  also  bring  relief  for  the  cost  of 
such  proceedings  before  the  Commission 
as  well  as  before  the  courts. 

I  think  that  modification  retains  the 
basic  validity  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  without 
risking,  in  addition,  the  problem  to  which 
I  have  made  reference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for  one  or 
two  questions? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  These  questions  need  to 
be  answered.  Does  the  amendment  take 
into  consideration  where  the  Commission 
or  the  Attorney  General  is  not  a  party 
to  litigation,  where  it  is  strictly  private 
litigation  between  a  complainant  and  a 
respondent?  Is  it  then  expected  that  the 
United  States  will  reimburse  the  pre- 
vailing party  if  he  is  a  small  business? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  It  is  not  contemplated 
that  that  be  the  case.  If  there  is  some 
vsigueness  in  the  amendment,  it  should 
be  modified  to  avoid  that  possibility. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  amendment 
will  have  to  be  clarified  if  that  is  the 
intention  of  the  moving  party. 

Mr.    MONDALE.    We    can    prepare:    a 

modification 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  will  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  someone  as  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  by  unanimous  con- 
sent  

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  realize  that;  but  I 
do  not  believe  there  will  be  any  objec- 
tion to  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  should  try,  and  time 
may  not  allow,  but  we  should  try.  before 
we  wind  this  up,  to  put  some  estimate  on 
record  as  to  the  expected  cost.  Someone 
should  get  in  touch  with  the  Commission 
and  get  some  estimate.  After  all.  this  is 
not  an  Inappreciable  sum  of  money. 
There  are  20,000  complaints  before  the 
Commission  already,  so  that  If  the  cost 
there  would  be  $5,000  apiece,  it  could 
well  run  into  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  and  we  should  have  some  idea  on 
record  as  to  how  frequently  this  is  likely 
to  occur. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  hate  to 
see  my  good  friend  frv)m  New  York  griev- 
ing over  the  problem  of  lack  of  money. 
I  understand  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 


national  debt  limit  of  some  $480  billion, 
so  that  we  will  have  plenty  of  deficit  in 
which  to  finance  anything. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  correct. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  amendment,  because  it  would 
wholly  thwart  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  is  to  offer  some  relief,  some 
meaningful  relief,  to  small  business.  I  can 
appreciate  the  concern  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  over  the  cost  of  this  to 
the  Government.  I  think  that  no  one  can 
claim  to  have  expressed  any  greater  con- 
cern over  the  cost  of  the  Government 
than  I  have  during  the  past  year.  How- 
ever, I  think  that  as  long  as  we  are  go- 
ing to  inquire  about  what  the  cost  of 
this  is  to  anybody,  we  might  get  the 
Small  Business  Administration  or  even 
the  EEOC,  if  it  has  any  feeling  for  small 
business,  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  the  20.- 
000  investigatory  proceedings  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  mentioned 
to  the  small  businesses  around  this 
country,  which  small  businesses  have  de- 
fended themselves  in  good  faith  in  these 
proceedings. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  this  has  a 
devastating  impact  on  small  busine.ss 
which  we  are  undertaking  to  relieve. 
And  we  are  talking  about  small  business. 
We  are  not  talking  about  proceedings 
against  someone  who  has  enormous 
resources. 

We  are  talking  about  small  businesses 
that  are  going  to  be  used  £is  guinea  pigs 
in  determining  the  force  and  effect  of 
this  act.  There  is  not  any  question,  as 
the  Senator  fi-om  Minnesota  has  indi- 
cated, about  encouraging  groundless  de- 
fenses. In  many  cases,  as  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  other  lawyers  know 
and  clients  know,  we  do  not  know  wheth- 
er the  defenses  are  groundless  or  not 
imtil  they  have  been  submitted  for  ad- 
judication. 

The  limits  that  I  have  mentioned  pro- 
vide that  only  so  much  can  be  put  into 
this.  And  specifically  the  limit  that  the 
respondent  should  have  of  conducting 
his  defense  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  purpose  of  this  power  will  prevent  any 
groundless  defenses. 

In  other  words,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota said  they  would  be  without  any 
foundation  or  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
Actually  his  substitute  would  encourage 
people  to  prevail  in  a  case  rather  than 
pursuing  an  effort  to  settle.  If  we  hold 
out  that  he  has  a  mandatory  fee  coming 
to  him  if  he  wins,  and  he  has  a  50-50 
chance  by  either  settling  or  continuing, 
he  will  say.  "By  golly.  I  have  a  50-50 
chance  if  I  get  my  case  litigated  and 
win."  And  even  if  he  has  defended  him- 
self in  good  faith,  even  though  he  would 
lose,  my  experience  would  be  that  he 
would  say,  "Let's  settle  this  case.  I  will 
agree  that  I  have  violated  the  act  in  cer- 
tain minor  particulars.  I  will  have  my 
fees  allowed." 

It  seems  to  me  the  incentive  is  en- 
tirely different  from  that  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Mirmesota.  That,  in 
fact,  perfectly  clearly  indicates  the  in- 
tention of  my  amendment  and  the  de- 
fects of  his,  referring  to  the  incentive 
built  In  under  the  measure  he  advocates. 
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whereas  the  incentive  is  to  try  to  settle 
the  case  and  get  it  out  of  the  way. 

To  give  that  discretion  to  the  Commis- 
sion, as  he  has  indicated,  is  simply  to  say 
that  the  Commission  can  use  this  as  bait 
to  get  people  to  agree  to  things  that  they 
would  not  otherwise  agree  to. 

I  think  the  Commission  already  has 
too  much  discretion  and  that  this  should 
be  put  into  statutory  law,  because  the 
courts  and  the  Legislature  ought  to  tell 
the  people  what  their  rights  are  and  they 
ought  not  to  have  to  be  weighed  in  the 
balance  on  a  case-by-case  basis  to  see 
what  today's  discretion  or  today's  Com- 
mission might  say. 

For  that  reason  I  very  strongly  oppose 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  because  it  ac- 
tually nms  in  the  face  of  making  any  fair 
provision  for  small  business. 

Under  the  situation  suggested,  in  legal 
aid  cases  where  we  have,  under  our  legal 
services  program,  provisions  in  the  Fed- 
eral law  for  paying  the  fees  for  defend- 
ants in  Federal  courts,  if  a  defendant  is 
found  guilty  of  a  bank  robbery,  the  court 
carmot  allow  the  lawyer  any  fee.  How- 
ever, if  he  is  found  to  be  innocent,  the 
lawyer  will  get  a  big  fee. 

I  submit  that  if  a  man  enters  a  plea 
of  innocent,  he  is  entitled  to  a  fair  de- 
fense regardless.  And  the  same  prin- 
ciple applies  here  if  the  Government  has 
any  commitment  at  all  against  the  abuse 
of  small  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  substitute 
amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr.  MONDAIiE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  7  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment to  add  in  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (w)  of  my  substitute  amend- 
ment, following  the  words  "Any  prevail- 
ing pai'ty"  the  words  "in  any  proceeding 
brought  by  or  against  the  Commission  or 
the  United  States  imder  this  title,"  and 
further  to  add  In  the  first  line  of  the 
second  paragraph  of  subsection  ( w )  after 
the  words  "Any  prevailing  party"  the 
words  "in  such  a  proceeding." 

The  modification  is  designed  to  deal 
with  a  problem  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  brought  up;  namely,  a  wholly 
private  proceeding  in  which  the  Com- 
mission is  not  involved.  I  would  hope 
that  there  would  be  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  send  his  modi- 
fication to  the  desk? 

Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  there  is  no  misunderstanding  on  the 
desirability  of  bringing  relief  to  the  small 
businesses  and  small  unions  in  legitimate 
cases  where  they  are  the  prevailing  party. 
What  we  have  proposed  by  way  of  sub- 
stitute here  greatly  liberalizes  that  relief. 
To  the  credit  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  it  was  his  amendment  which 
helped  to  make  the  need  for  such  action 
apparent. 
We  do  so  in  two  ways. 

First,  we  make  fees  available  on  a  dis- 
cretionary basis  with  respect  to  proceed- 


ings before  the  Commission,  as  well  as  to 
proceedings  before  the  court. 

Second,  we  make  the  provision  of  such 
costs  mandatory  for  small  businesses  and 
for  small  unions  when  they  are  prevailing 
parties;  these  fees  would  not  be  discre- 
tionary for  small  unions  and  for  small 
businesses. 

To  go  beyond  that  is  to  bankroll  resist- 
ance and  to  encourage  baseless  litigation. 
It  would  put  the  Government  in  the  busi- 
ness of  financing  resistance  to  the  very 
legislative  objective  we  seek  to  obtain 
here. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  I  are  attorneys.  We  know 
that  one  of  the  sobering  realities  in  the 
practice  of  law,  and  one  which  prevents 
many  groundless  lawsuits  from  being 
brought  or  defended,  is  the  practicalities 
and  the  legitimacy  of  the  case  itself.  A 
lawyer  is  not  likely  to  take  a  case  which 
has  no  basis  to  it  simply  to  resist  or  to 
delay  or  to  slow  down  justice. 

Under  the  principle  embodied  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  we  would  be  saying,  "Never  mind 
how  baseless  your  lawsuit  is  and  never 
mind  how  discriminatory  you  have  been 
in  your  employment  practices,  you  wUl 
get  yom-  fees  anyway,  as  long  as  you  do 
not  act  in  an  imethical  fashion,  up  to 
$5,500."  We  say,  instead,  "If  you  are  the 
prevailing  party,  you  will  be  entitled  to 
part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  this  htigation." 

That  encourages  litigation  of  respon- 
sible lawsuits.  But  to  go  beyond  that,  in 
my  opinion,  would  be  to  encourage  and 
to  bankroll  resistance  to  the  objectives  of 
this  legislation.  I,  therefore,  hope  that 
my  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
is  appropriate,  I  should  like  at  this  time 
to  offer  a  clarifying  amendment  to  the 
pending  amendment.  No.  833,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits>  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advises  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  would  be 
in  the  third  degree  and  would  not  be  in 
order.  It  is  possible  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is 
in  order  at  this  time  to  clarify  the 
amendment,  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in 
accordance  with  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  to  modify  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
whether  his  amendment  is  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  It  is  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  be  in  order.  The  Chair  withdraws 
his  comments  as  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment being  in  the  third  degree. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
state  what  the  amendments  are. 

The  first  amendment  would  be  on  line 
7,  page  1.  After  the  word  "respondent," 
insert  "in  a  proceeding  brought  by  Com- 
mission or  by  the  United  States  imder 
this  title." 

On  page  2,  line  4,  after  the  word  "re- 
spondent," insert  "in  such  proceeding." 

On  line  24,  prior  to  the  words  "no  en- 
forcement," insert  "following  a  final  de- 


termination whether  respondent  en- 
gaged in  an  imlawful  employment  prac- 
tice." 

The  purpose  of  the  amendments  is  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  fees  would  be  pay- 
able only  in  the  event  that  the  proceed- 
ing was  brought  by  the  Commission  or 
the  United  States,  and  also  to  make  it 
clear  that  fees  would  not  be  payable  im- 
til  after  the  Commission  had  made  its 
determination  in  such  proceeding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
modifications  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Will  the  Senator  please  send  his  modi- 
fications to  the  desk? 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  send  the  modifica- 
tions to  the  desk.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  back  the  rest 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Httmphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnttson),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  , 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son) ,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Tunney),  and  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  McGee)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Tunney)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soN) ,  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen),  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  are  absent  on  oflBcial 
business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis),  and  the  Senator  from  Marj'- 
land  (Mr.  Beall)  are  detained  on  oflBcial 
business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Curtis)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas   (Mr.  Tower).  If 
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present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 
nays  21,  as  follows: 

[No.  21  Leg.) 
YEAS— 54 


Aiken 

Pong 

Packwood 

Allott 

Goldwater 

Pas  tore 

Anderson 

Gurney 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Hart 

Pell 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Inouye 

Riblcofif 

Burdick 

Javlts 

Roth 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kennedy 

Saxbe 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

Schweiker 

Case 

Mclntyre 

Scott 

Church 

Metcalf 

Smith 

Cook 

MUler 

Stafford 

Cooper 

Mondale 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Montoya 

Symington 

Dole 

Moss      1 

Welcker 

Domlnlck 

Nelson  1 
NAYS— 21 

WUllams 

Allen 

Ervln 

Long 

Bennett 

Fulbrlght 

McClellan 

Bible 

Gambrell 

Sp)ong 

Byrd,  Va. 

Grlffln 

Stennis 

Chiles 

HolUngs 

Taft 

Eastland 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Talmadge 

EUender 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Thurmond 

NOT  VOTING— 25 

Baker 

Hansen 

Mundt 

Beall 

Harris 

Muskie 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Sparkman 

Brock 

Humphrey 

Stevenson 

Cotton 

Jackson 

Tower 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Mathias 

Young 

Fannin 

McGee 

Gravel 

McGovern 

So  Mr.  Mondale's  amendment  to  Mr. 
Gambrell's  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  ques- 
tion recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  as  amended. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  substitute  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's observation  is  well  taken.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  take 
seats  or  retire  to  the  cloakroom. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  what  the  time  situation  Is? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  limitation  on  time.  The  10-minute 
agreement  was  entered  into  as  between 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  There  is  no  time  limita- 
tion on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  CJeorgia  as  amended  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  state,  then,  while  other 
Senators  are  here,  that  I  consider  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  be  a  tremendotis  improve- 
ment on  the  present  law,  and  while  still 
not  adequate  in  accordance  with  the 
amendment  which  I  oflfered,  it  is  cer- 
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tainly  an  improvement  in  favor  of  the 
interests  of  small  business.  Therefore,  I 
shaU  vote  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
as  amended  by  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, and  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
do  likewise. 

I  do  not  intend  to  take  up  the  time  of 
the  Senate  in  dealing  further  with  the 
matter,  unless  someone  else  wishes  to 
speak.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell)  as  amended  by 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  .  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  .  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan) ,  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Tunney)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
nuson), the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  said  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  TtmNEY) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  .  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen),  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  are  absent  on  oflBcial 
business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  72, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 


[No.  22  Leg.] 

XKAS— 72 

Aiken 

EUender 

Moss 

Allen 

Ervin 

Nelson 

AUott 

Fong 

Packwood 

Anderson 

Fulbrlght 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Gambrell 

Pearson 

Beall 

Goldwater 

PeU 

Bellmon 

Gurney 

Percy 

Bennett 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Boggs 

HoUlngs 

Rlblcofi 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Roth 

Buckley 

Hughes 

Saxbe 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Schweiker 

Byrd,  Va. 

Javlts 

Scott 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smith 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Spong 

Case 

Long 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Church 

McClellan 

Stevens 

Cook 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Cooper 

Metcalf 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Domlnlck 

Montoya 
NAYS— 2 

Williams 

Grlffln 

Taft 

NOT  VOTING— 26 

Baker 

Hansen 

McGovern 

Bentsen 

Harris 

Mundt 

Brock 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Cotton 

Himiphrey 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Jackson 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Tower 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Tunney 

Fannin 

Mathias 

Young 

Gravel 

McGee 

So  Mr.  Gambrell's  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  V7ILLIAMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    830 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  modification  of  my  amend- 
ment No.  830  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  as  modified  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  sis 
follows : 

On  page  59,  line  25.  following  the  conunA. 
Insert  the  following:  "for  the  limited  purpose 
of  publicizing  In  the  media  the  Commission 
and  Its  activities". 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  offered  an  amendment  to 
section  705,  subsection  (e),  to  strike  that 
section,  whereby  the  Commission  could, 
contrary  to  present  statutes,  accept  vol- 
untary and  uncompensated  services. 
That  amendment  was  rejected. 

At  that  time,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  made  state- 
ments in  the  Record  to  the  extent  that 
it  was  necessary  or  that  they  felt  it  was 
good  for  the  Commission  to  be  able  to 
accept  volimtary  services  solely  to  be  able 
to  publicize  the  work  and  activities  of 
the  Commission.  I  think  the  example  was 
given  that  it  was  valid  to  have  a  provision 
whereby  a  personality  like  Bill  Cosby 
could  say  on  television,  "If  you  don't 
think  you  have  been  treated  fairly,  there 
is  a  Commission,  and  you  can  go  to  that 
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Commission    and   find   out    what   your 
rights  are." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
is  necessary  to  have  any  language  in  the 
bill,  regardless  of  our  present  statutes, 
for  any  person  to  be  able  to  speak 
through  any  of  the  media  to  pubicize 
anything  that  is  the  law  of  the  United 
States. 

The  first  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  other  provisions  would 
certainly  give  to  every  citizen  the  right 
to  speak  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  was 
concerned  that  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  did  fail,  and  the 
language  now  in  the  present  law  cer- 
tainly is  sufficiently  broad  which  would 
lend  itself  to  the  Commission,  regardless 
of  what  the  present  purpose  is  today,  and 
regardless  of  what  Congress  is  today. 
Certainly  the  language  was  there,  and 
sufficiently  broad,  and  would  allow  the 
Commission  to  accept  any  number  of 
volunteers  up  into  the  thousands  for 
anyone,  regardless  of  what  the  motiva- 
tion and  the  interest  is,  to  go  to  the 
Commission  and,  the  way  the  law  is  now- 
framed,  have  the  right  not  only  to  make 
findings  of  fact  but  also  to  issue  cease- 
and-desist  orders  of  those  findings. 

If  that  is  not  the  purpose,  and  we  say 
it  is  not,  then  we  should  narrow  the  scope 
of  the  law.  That  is  what  the  amend- 
ment I  have  introduced  proposes  to  do. 
In  the  language,  where  we  seek  to  ac- 
cept volimtary  or  uncompensated  serv- 
ices, we  would  strike  the  express  limita- 
tion or  limiting  language  for  the  limited 
purpose  of  publicizing  in  the  media  the 
Commission  and  its  activities.  This  would 
allow  the  Bill  Cosby  situation — it  is  al- 
lowable anyway — but  if  we  strike  the 
whole  thing  it  is  allowable,  but  certainly 
allowable  under  the  language  and,  at  the 
same  time,  we  would  narrow  it,  as  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Alabama  was  at- 
tempting to  do  in  his  amendment;  that 
is,  to  clarify  that  we  would  not  have  this 
open  for  any  group  of  volunteers  which 
felt  it  had  to,  or  expressed  itself  as  want- 
ing to,  come  in  and  be  clothed  with  au- 
thority to  investigate  and  perhaps  to 
prosecute  activities  of  the  Commission 
when  we  do  not  do  this  anyway  in  any 
agency  of  Government. 

I  first  considered  that  we  bring  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  by  way  of 
drawing  up  an  amendment  which  would 
say  that  any  of  these  volunteers  who  were 
so  accepted  by  the  Commission  would 
also  be  entitled  to  be  volunteers  with 
the  FBI  or  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. I  think,  when  we  think  in  those 
terms,  none  of  us  would  consider  having 
volunteers  for  any  purpose;  and  yet  the 
express  purpose  of  this,  we  are  told,  is 
not  for  that  but  only  to  publicize  it.  If 
that  is  so,  then  I  would  think  this 
amendment  would  clarify  and  narrow  it. 
I  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  an  amendment  offered  to  strike  from 
the  bill  the  provisions  that  permitted  ac- 
ceptance of  volimteer  services.  It  was  an 
amendment  which  did  not  carry.  This 
provision  stayed,  in.  Notwithstanding 
that  vote,  there  has  been  some  discus- 
sion of  just  what  services  are  contem- 
plated under  the  provisions  in  the  bill. 

As  I  have  listened  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  it  seemed  to  me  that  some  of  the 
anxieties  expressed  were   expressed   in 


extravagant  terms  as  to  what  it  really 
meant. 

As  I  debated,  in  opposition  to  the  origi- 
nal amendment,  I  indicated  that  it  was 
the  basic  purpose  of  the  provisions  in 
the  bill  to  permit  the  Commission  to  re- 
ceive the  services  of  volunteers  who 
wanted  to  publicize  the  work  of  the 
Commission  and  what  it  was  all  about. 
I  mentioned  certain  people  who  do  work 
and  are  prominent  in  the  media.  I  recall 
mentioning  particularly  Bill  Cosby.  It 
may  be  my  impression  but  the  limitations 
we  were  contemplating  is  that  this  is 
an  amendment  that  clarifies  in  bill  lan- 
guage the  purpose  that  I  thought  were 
the  intentions  in  the  bill  and,  for  that 
reason,  it  clarifies  and  pinpoints  the  ac- 
tivities that  can  be  accepted  publicizing 
in  the  media  the  Commission  and  its  ac- 
tivities. It  is  certainly  acceptable  to  me. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  and  I  have 
discussed  this  and  he  shares  my  view.  It 
is  acceptable  to  him  as  well. 

The  Senator's  clarification  is  in  good 
order. 


cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  HAVE  10  MORE 
DAYS  TO  FILE  THEIR  ANNUAL  EX- 
PENDITURE RESOLUTIONS  FOR 
1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  which  have  not 
filed  their  annual  expenditures  au- 
thorization resolutions  for  1972.  pursuant 
to  133(g)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  have  10  more  days  to  file  their 
resolutions,  since  this  is  the  last  day  un- 
der the  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS BYRD  AND  SPONG  OF  VIR- 
GINIA ON  THURSDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Thursday  next,  immediately  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd) 
and  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  each  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and 
in  that  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  ROLL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 


REPORT  OF  STUDY  AND  SURVEYS 
OF  HAZARDS  TO  HUMAN  HEALTH 
AND  SAFETY  FROM  COMMON  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL POLLUTION— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Weicker)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  have  jointly  studied  the 
health  effects  of  environmental  pollution 
in  accordance  with  Title  V  of  Public  Law 
91-515.  Their  findings,  which  appear  in 
this  report,  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  of  all  Americans  who  are 
concerned  about  environmental  quality 
and  its  impact  on  the  health  of  our  peo- 
ple. 

This  study  gives  further  evidence  of 
the  need  for  new  legislation  in  this  vital 
field.  I  have  forwarded  to  the  Congress  a 
number  of  recommendations  for  meeting 
this  challenge,  and  I  again  urge  that  they 
be  given  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion. My  proposals  include: 

Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  of  1971. 

Federal  Environmental  Pesticide  Con- 
trol Act  of  1971. 

The  Department  of  Human  Resources 
Act. 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
Act. 

Marine  Protection  Act  of  1971. 

Noise  Control  Act  of  1971.  . 

Health  Maintenance  Organization\As- 
sistance  Act  of  1971. 

These  measures,  together  with  pro- 
posals which  were  contained  in  my 
Health  Message  of  February  18,  1971, 
and  my  Environmental  Message  of  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1971,  and  other  actions  which  I 
will  propose  to  the  Congress  this  year, 
would,  in  my  view,  provide  the  essential 
tools  for  dealing  with  the  health  effects 
of  environmental  pollution  in  the  years 
ahead. 

This  report  identifies  important  needs 
concerning  the  determination  of  hazards 
to  himian  health  and  safety  resulting 
from  common  environmental  pollution. 
It  also  sets  forth  a  number  of  specific 
recommendations  for  meeting  these  prob- 
lems. I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  see  that  these  needs 
are  promptly  and  thoroughly  addressed. 

As  I  take  this  action,  I  would  also 
note  that  impressive  progress  has  already 
been  made  in  coordinating  the  efforts  of 
these  two  agencies.  For  example,  the 
joint  establishment  of  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Toxicological  Research  will  do 
much  to  improve  our  knowledge  in  this 
area.  I  would  also  point  out  that  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, in  cooperation  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Coimcil  on  Environmental 
Quality,  has  established  a  new  interagen- 
cy panel  to  improve  the  coordination  and 
utilization  of  environmental  health  re- 
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search,  and  that  we  have  been  taking  a 
number  of  other  steps  to  improve  the 
surveillance  and  monitoring  of  environ- 
mental hazards. 

The  problems  which  this  report  dis- 
cusses caimot  be  addressed  effectively 
without  the  full  attention  and  coopera- 
tion of  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches.  I  pledge  that  this  administra- 
tion will  continue  to  give  a  high  priority 
to  the  task  of  preventing  hazards  to  hu- 
man health  arising  from  environmental 
pollution,  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
closely  with  the  Congress  in  achieving 
this  goal. 

Richard  Ndcon. 

The  White  House,  January  31, 1972. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2515)  to  further 
promote  equal  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  American  workers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  pending  amendment  has  been 
yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  No.  830.  as  modified,  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
liave  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Bentsen).  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fxtlbright)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  H-vrris),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  ( Mr.  McGee  ) ,  the  Sena- 
tor fro.Ti  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntyre)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
<Mr.  Muskie)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama-rtkr.  Sparkman)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tun- 
NEY)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  CaUfornia  (Mr. 
TtWNEY),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son) would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Pannin),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock),    the    Senator    from    Wyoming 


(Mr.  Hansen)  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  ( Mr.  Cur- 
tis), the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater),  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  67, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 


[No.  23  Leg.] 

YEAS— 67 

Aiken 

Ellender 

Pastore 

Allen 

Ervin 

Pearson 

Allott 

Feng 

Pell 

Anderson 

Gambrell 

Percy 

Beall 

Griffin 

Proxmire 

Bellmon 

Gurney 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Rlblcofif 

Bible 

Hollings 

Roth 

Hoggs 

Hruska 

Saxbe 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Schweiker 

Buckley 

Inouye 

Sn-.lth 

Burdick 

Javits 

Spong 

B>Td,  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Stafford 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennis 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Case 

McClellan 

Symington 

Chiles 

Metcalf 

Taf 

Church 

Miller 

Talmadge 

Cook 

Mondale 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

Montoya 

Weicker 

Cranston 

Mess 

Williams 

Dole 

Nelson 

Dominlck 

Packwo'jd 
NATS— 3 

Bayh 

Hart 

Kennedy 

NOT  VOTING- 

-30 

Baker 

Gravel 

McGovern 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

McIntyre 

Brock 

Harris 

Mundt 

Cotton 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Curtis 

Humphrey 

Scott 

Eagleton 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

Long 

Stevenson 

Fannin 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Fulbright 

Mathias 

Tunney 

Goldwater 

McGee 

Young 

So  Mr.  Chiles'  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    815 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  myself,  I  call  up  amendmrait 
No.  815  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  33,  strike  out  everything  from  the 
word  "or"  on  line  20  through  the  word  "ac- 
tivities" on  line  24,  and  Insert  the  following 
In  Ueu  thereof:  "or  to  the  employment  of 
any  Individuals  by  any  educational  Institu- 
tion or  by  any  religious  corporation,  associa- 
tion, or  society."  T -^' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  information  of  Senators, 
there  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  today. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia  at  this  point,  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  S.  3097,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  are 
printed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Rec- 
ord under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
,  9:15  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  9 :  15 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  two  leaders 
tomorrow  morning,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, and  that  he  be  followed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Hollings)  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  moving  to  adjourn,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  Is  as 
follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9:15  a.m. 
After  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  will  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each,  and  in  the 
order  stated:  Senators  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Hollings,  Pearson,  Fannin,  Ellen- 
der. Goldwater,  and  Young. 

There  will  then  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  11:30  a  jn. 

At  11:30  a.m.  the  unfinished  business 
will  be  laid  before  the  Senate,  and  the 
1  hour  for  debate  on  the  motion  to  in- 
voke cloture,  under  rule  XXII,  will  be- 
gin to  run. 

At  12:30  p.m.  the  automatic  quonmi 
call  will  begin,  to  be  followed  immedi- 
ately by  a  mandatory  rollcall  vote. 

The  rollcall  vote  on  the  motion  to  in- 
voke cloture  should  come,  therefore,  at 
about  12:40  or  12:45  p.m. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9:15  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  iintil 
9:15  ii.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4:36  p.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil 
tomorrow,  Tuesday.  February  1,  1972,  at 
9:15  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  January  31,  1972: 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

Marina  von  Neumann  Whitman,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  be  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  vice  Paul  W.  McCracken, 
resigned. 

Department  op  the  Treastjby 
William  B.  Camp,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  reappointment. 

Department  op  the  Justicb 

Wilbur  H.  Dlllahunty,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ar- 
kansas for  the  term  of  4  years,  reappoint- 
ment. 

SuBVERsrvE  AcTivrriES  Control.  Board 
John  S.  Patterson,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  for  the  term  expiring  August  9,  1976, 
reappointment. 

U.S.  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  in  the  United  States  Air 
Force  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  839, 
Title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 

To  be   brigadier  general 

Col.  Solomon  E.  Llfton,  042-1 2-3139FR, 
Regular  Air  Force.  Medical. 

Col.  Stanley  H.  Bear.  17-12-5613PR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force,  Medical. 

Col.  George  E.  Reynolds,  XXX-XX-XXXXrR, 
Regular  Air  Force,  Medical. 

Col.  Paul  Krause,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Howard  E.  McCormlck,  096-1 2-9048FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Hlldlng  L.  Jacobson,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  William  H.  Falrbrother,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Leslie  J.  Campbell,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Paul  W.  Myers,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force.  Medical. 

Col.  John  R.  Kelly,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Frank  O.  House,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  William  B.  Yancey,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  William  F.  Georgl,  071-16-O592FR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  John  G.  Albert,  071-18-^399FR  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Charles  L.  Wilson,  XXX-XX-XXXXrR. 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Clyde  R.  Dennlston,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Timothy  I.  Ahem,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Harold  E.  Confer,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  L.  Moeller,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Ethel  A.  Hoefly.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  Nurse. 

Col.  Glenn  R.  Sullivan,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  William  A.  Temple,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 


Col.  David  D.  Bradburn,  554-30-1 675FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Ranald  T.  Adams,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  W.  Burkhart,  172-1&-6555FR- 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Carl  G.  Schneider,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  C.  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Raymond  L.  Haupt,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Lucius  Theus,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  C.  Thompson,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  M.  Rose,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Kenneth  E.  Allery,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Lawrence  N.  Gordon,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Guy  E.  Halrston,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Louis  W.  La  Salle,  520-O5-5422FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  R.  Spalding,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regrular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Benton  K.  Partln,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) 
United  States  Air  Force. 

Col.  Mervin  M.  Taylor,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Walter  P.  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  S.  Berg,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Lloyd  R.  Leavltt,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Ftorce) 
United  States  Air  Force. 

Col.  Ralph  J.  MagUone,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Eugene  B.  Sterling,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Lyle  E.  Mann,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  E.  Sadler,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  James  S.  Murphy,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  William  H.  Glnn,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Bennle  L.  Davis,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR  (lieu- 
tenant colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Col.  James  A.  Young,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Charles  G.  Cleveland,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Charles  A.  Gabriel,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Wlnileld  W.  Scott,  Jr.,  23a-24-1597FR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Thomas  P.  Stafford,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major.  Regular  Alp  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  M.  Baughn,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  H.  Schoeneman,  008-14- 
9277FR  (Ueutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air 
Force )  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  F.  Titus,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR  (lieu- 
tenant colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Thomas  M.  Sadler,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Kenneth  P.  Miles,  579-3O-4900PR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Fred  A.  Treyz,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 


Col.  David  E.  Rlppetoe,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFB 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  vn 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Freddie  L.  Poston,  267-18-243aFH 
(major.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force 

Col.  Lovic  P.  Hodnette,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXPB 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.a 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg,  Jr.,  579-34-398aPB 
(major.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force 

Col.  Billy  P.  Rogers,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR  (ina- 
Jor,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  L.  Lawson,  XXX-XX-XXXXp:b 
(major.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force 

Col.  Walter  D.  Druen,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFB 
(major.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force 

Col.  James  R.  Brlckel,  0O8-20-O220PR  (^. 
Jor,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  James  O.  Putnam,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR  (ma- 
Jor,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Leland  C.  Shepard,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFB. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Rupert  H.  Burrls,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg. 
ular  Air  Force.  ' 

Col.  George  M.  Wentsch,  XXX-XX-XXXXPB 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  VS. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  John  C.  Toomay,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg. 
ular  Air  Force. 

Col.  James  R.  Hlldreth,  XXX-XX-XXXXP8 
(major,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Louis  G.  Leiser,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR  (lieu, 
tenant  colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Col.  John  F.  Barnes,  43 1-28-0943FR  (major 
Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Henry  J.  Meade,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR  (ma- 
jor, Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force,  chao- 
laln.  ^ 

U.S.  Navt 
The  following  named  officers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  rear  admiral  subject  to  qualification  th»e- 
for  as  provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Judson  L.  Smith  Robert  A.  Hobbs 

Anthony  A.  Braccla  Burnett  H.  Crawford, 

John  D.  Gavan  Jr. 
Hugh  R.  Smith,  Jr. 

medical  corps 
David  B.  Carmlchael,  Jr. 

SUPPLY   CORPS 

Raymond  Hemming 
Bernard  S.  Browning 

chaplain  corps 
Mark  R.  Thompson 

DENTAL    CORPS 

Roman  G.  Zlolkowskl 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  m  the  grades  specified,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3283  through  3294  and  3311: 

To  be  major 
Perry,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain 
Ader,  Adellnda  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Kent  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cary,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coltrane,  Carl  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlckllng,  James  E.  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogan,  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lunsford.  Richard  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Louis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merle,  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muller,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PavUcek.  Raymond  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeden,  WUUam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vines,  Bobby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
BasUotto,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Julian  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpen,  Lindsay  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DaUy,  Floyd  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danforth.  Robert  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Davis,  Floyd  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dewey,  Thomas  F..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlrska,  Henry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flythe.  Richard  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
porbes,  Catherine  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fralpont,  Patricia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francis,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franzello,  Arty  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prazler,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frost,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Punderburg,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilbert,  Richard  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oornto,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barter,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haynes,  Annand  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helms,  Theresa  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herlan,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hess,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUl,  Dennis  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Quarlle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langford,   WlUlam  D.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewellyn,  WUUam  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCaffery,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCasklll,  Jack  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nttbors,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pasquallnl,  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petrovich,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnette,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pomeroy,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relchert,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riggs,  Jerry  W.,  464r-68-2094. 
Rlzzato,  Bruno  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rutledge,  Jerald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sagartz,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Senter,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Solomonson,  Daryl  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spain,  Timothy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  T.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toten,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urick,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber,  WUUam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wmiams,  Negal  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toungblood,  Carl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  second  lieutenant 

AUaman,  Everett  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BelUno.  Vincent  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boothman,  James  R.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

De  Vault,  Dean  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Griffith.  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hays,  Gilbert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hebert,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Ronald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mauro,  Kathleen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MlUer.   Kathleen   Mary,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murray,  Margaret  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Naccarato,  Timothy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PhUlips,  Thomas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Romanlk.  Bernard  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shupack.  Stephen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SprowLs.  John  F..  Jr..  ."^43-54-0194. 

Taylor.  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tyler,  Gary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wood.  Bruce  F.,  562-56-61 20. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant,  under  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  sections  2106,  3283, 
3284,  3286.  3287.  3288,  and  3290: 

Ader.  Ernest  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adkins.  Samuel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adrian.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alderson.  Leslie  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alequln.  Relnaldo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alexander.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Almero,  Daniel  A.,  544-60-^649. 

Alvarado.  Hector  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Andrew  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson.  Terry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andrews.  Paul  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Archer.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arledge,  Robert  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arp.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Audi,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Austin,  William  C.  192-42^825. 

AzMll.  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bailer.  Richard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Bailey,  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barlow,  Ingram  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnett,  Philip  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barr,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barth.  Christopher  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barth,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bash,  Norman  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Battles,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bates,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baylor,  Curtis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belknap,  Raymond  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeU,  Robert  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bellman,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bene,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benedict,  Jonathan  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Douglas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bentle.  MarkE.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bene,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  Jeffrey  C  473^6-6139. 
Bethea,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blggerstaff,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bllas,  Boris  J.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Edward  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanchard,  Frank  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Blanhnlk,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaser,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blom,  Stephen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boatwright,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boettcher,  Dwayne  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boles,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowser,  Terry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brand,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brawley.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlnkley,  PhlUlp  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brocketti,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Walter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brumbaugh,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruns,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruscato,  Frank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  Byron  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bultsma,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burell,  Glenn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burns,  Terrence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Byland,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Campos,  Eduardo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Caplenor,  PhlUp  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oapraro,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carey,  WlUlam  G.,  114r-40-7763. 

Carlson,  Lee  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carlton,  Jeffrey  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carmody,  Francis  X.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carpenter,  Gregory  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carroll,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carter,  Ken  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cary,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cascio,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CassU,  Danny  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cereslnl,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chachulskl,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chalkey,  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chandler,  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chapel,  WUUam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chappell,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Charlesworth,  Dennis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chriske,  Gary  P.,  388-56^802. 

Christen,  Joe  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Christopher,  Harold  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cipriani,  Dominic  G.,  163^0-2899. 

Cisneros,  Armando  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark,  Forrest  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clay,  Cary  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Close,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cofer,  Jonathan  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coleman,  Aaron  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coleman.  Nelson  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coleman.  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Conner,  John  P.,  286^2-0743. 

Cook.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Costello,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coven,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cowan,  David  M..  431-88  6039. 

Crane,  David  M.,  304-56  3829. 

Critz.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crook,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crownover,  Jimmy  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Culpepper.  Michael  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cunningham,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Current,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curry,  Leon  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CygrymuB,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalton,  Brian  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D  Amlco,  PhlUlp  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dambroslo,  Alfred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Damron,  Danny  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel,  WlUlam  E.,  lU.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dart,  Clifford  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daugherty,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Lawrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dawklns,  Peter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
De  Baca  Frank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
De  Baun,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deery,  Kevin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delckman,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demers,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dempster,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Destefano,  Louis  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DUlon,  Francis  H.,  ni.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DlneUa,  Harry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlnslck,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlttmer,  Robert  E.,  n.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodson,  Ricky  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle,  WUUam  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drew,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drotos.  Louis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duckworth,  Rocky  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dufoe,  WUllam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duhalme,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dunn,  Rodney  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dvorsky,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Earnest,  Alonzo  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Easter,  James  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eddleman,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eley,  Adrian  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Engel,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

England.  WUllam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

English,  Stephen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ervln,  Darrel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Esposlto,  Rocco,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Estep,  Bobby  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Estes.  Glenn  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evenden,  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Falrcloth,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferguson,  Otis  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferguson,  Victor  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Field.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fields,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fisher,  Edward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flatau,  Larry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

France,  Edward  W..  192^2-7364. 

Frank,  Donald  F.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prantz,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

French,  Charles  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Frunzi,  Nicholas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Frutchey,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gainer,  Gregory  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garcia,  Anthony  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garcia,  Gregory  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gates,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gauldlng,  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gee,  LaviTence  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gemmell.  Daniel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gerke,  Klpley  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

German,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gerow,  MUlen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gettys,  Mark  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glanturco,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GlUln.  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GUmore.  WUlle  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glazier,  Andrew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonzales,  Ralph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gould.  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grams.  Douglas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grandjean.  Patrick  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gras,  Wayne  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greening.  Gary  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregory,  Douglas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GrisbeU,  James  E  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffith.  Dennis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grod,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grubbs,  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gustaifson.  Daryl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haas,  Nathanael  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haas,  Scott  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hahe,  Joseph  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamblln,  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HamUton,  KeU  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Hamilton,  Thaddeus,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haii'.ey,  Kevin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardin,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardin,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harkey.  Wllburn  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  James  P.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatfield,  Joe  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hathaway,  Thomas  C.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins,  Douglas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hazlewood,  Mark  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heaston,  Richard  A.,  297^4-1069. 
Hefner.  Alan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heubach,  Edward  C,  II,  294-^8-9794. 
Hlbbs,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Lee  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUmo,  Glen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hirsch,  Steven  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kitchens.  George  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffer,  Edward  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland.  Roger  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUowell,  Monte  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopson.  Richard  D.,  447^8-0260. 
House,  Paul  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hover,  Kenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbard.  Brian  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huch.  Craig  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huebner.  Michael  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hummel,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  Eddie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurley,  James  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutton,  Christopher  VV..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lannarella,  Peter  A.,  136^4-2135. 
Irby,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Isaacson.  Marvin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iseman,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ives.  Stewart  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaloway,  Danny  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janer.  Enrique  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  Jerald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jen.sen,  David  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jerson,  Jack  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jobe.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Alan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Daniel  L.,  056-44  2438. 
Johnson,  Harry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Johnson.  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Joseph  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Juncer,  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kan  tor,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaye.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelsay,  Kenneth  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keppel,  Arthur  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klc,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kldd,  Etouglas  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KlessUng,  Edward  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klght,  Richard  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kitchen,  Ollle  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klalber.  Brian  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kloecker.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klug,  Duane  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klund.  Timothy  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kluth,  Greg  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knapp,  Raymond  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knightly,  William  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knuble,  Vltauts  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kortz,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraus,  Russell  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuhn,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kunkel,  Oscar  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuzell,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ^ 

Lamothe.  Brian  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LangUe,  Gordon  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lantz,  Kenneth  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lavole,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leach,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leahy,  Christopher  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lebsack,  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Stanley  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levy,  Cesar,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lew,  Morris  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llevsay,  Alvln  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lilly,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lnenlcka,  Wade  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Locke,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowry,  Robert  W.   Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Lupien,  Arthur  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luques,  Jeffrey  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lurker,  Dean  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mabry,  George  L.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Machany,  Anton  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madden,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maestas  Alan  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mager,  6eorges,  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Majauskas.  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maldon,  Alphonso,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malloy,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marianl,  Oeorge  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maxwell,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  Bruce  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mazzantl,  Edwin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBride,  Jasper  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCalg,  Albert  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy,  Gregory  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClure,  Olen  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConnell,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConnell,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConnell,  WUllam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Harry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McFarlln.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLeod,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMuUen,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNamara,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLeod,  Samuel,  L.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McManus,  Wade  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMillan.  Patrick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNair.  Martin  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNutt,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McRae,  Preddie  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meadows,  Nolan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medlock,  Henry  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mella,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mendoza.  Niceforo  S.,  449-92-1 142. 
Meno,  Donald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlkolashek,  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Douglas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Wesley  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  William  H.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Milton,  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mltchusson.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mixon,  Lawrence  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlzushlma,  Rlklo  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moe,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monday.  William  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Larry  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison,  Kenneth  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison.  Rodger  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moyers,  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullen.  Prancls  M.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulrooney,  Garv  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Robert  A  .  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Napier.  John  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NeLson.  Chris  O,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Nelson.  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX.   | 
Nesler.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newkirk,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nino,  Robert  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noonan.  Prancls  X..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norbeck.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norby.  Galen  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nordby,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norris.  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OBrlen.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Odea.  Dennis  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Donnel.  WUllam  J.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver.  Donald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson.  Reed  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Omori.  Dexter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.    , 
Orlficl.  John  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX.      ' 
Oslln.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Otteson.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Owens,  Ralph  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paclorek,  Alan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker.  Leon  A..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick.  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pearl.  Harry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peck.  Terryl  K.,  442^6-8100. 
Pena.  Eduardo  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penrod.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perkins.  Philip  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Allan  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson.  James  \V..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson.  Kennerh  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnkerton.  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Podbielskl,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Porter,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Potter,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Potter.  Terrence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Poynter.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Qulnlan,  Kenneth  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Quintal,  Paul  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quirk,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Raines,  Boyd  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rapp,  PhUlp  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Redmond,  Ralph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reed,  Marshall  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reed,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reeder.  Thomas  Dale.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reese,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reese,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Relland,  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Renter,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rice.  Leonard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Riffle,  Rex  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rltch,  WUllam  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts,  Wade  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rodgers,  David  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rodriguez,  Leonel  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rodriguez,  Meleclo  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rogers,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rogers,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rooney,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rose.  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rudd,  Gordon  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Russ,  WlUlam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ryan,  Ernest  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sabine,  Randall  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Samek,  Mark  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanfllippo,  PhUlp,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanford,  William  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sankey,  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Santos.  Hector  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sargent,  Douglas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaps,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scherer,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schertz,  Stuart  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmledl,  Joseph  P.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmltt,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider,  Eric  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwlng,  Pred  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Bruce  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  John  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Servlnaky,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharon,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheehan,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlpe,  James  W..  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlpe,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shoup,  WlUlam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Sick,  WUllam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slenko,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slkora,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slvula,  Kenneth  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
sugar,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slone,  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Dennis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Malcolm  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snide,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snow.  Andrew  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soby.  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spangler.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spann,  Walker  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer,  Monroe  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spring.  Robert  W..  019^0-6554. 
Stanger,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanhagen,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele.  Jackie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stefanl,  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sterbllng.  Philip  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevenson,  Gradle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stilo,  Glen  E.,  083—44-0581. 
Stine,  Daniel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoebe.  William  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stratman,  Henry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
_Stryker.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
"Stuart,  Henry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stupp,  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutton.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tallman,  Gerald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanaka,  Allan  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taplln.  Glenn  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Craig  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Stlne,  Daniel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor,  Eric  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor,  Troy  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Teague,  Gregory  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Temple.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas,  Isaac,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thumma,  Earl  Q.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thurman,  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Toney,  Prank  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Toops,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Traynham,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Treubert,  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trlmberger,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tucker,  Henry  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tuckey,  Thorn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Turner,  HUton  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Turner,  Peter  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tyler.  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Unterzuber,  Travis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanden  Bloomen,  Dennis  R.,  391-54r-2690. 

Vanvoa£t,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanwey.  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vaught,  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vawter,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vazquez,  Jaime,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VletB.  Wesley  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VUlacorta,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vines.  Warren  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vogel.  Gregory  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Von  Behren,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Voss,  Harry  P.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wade,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker,  Charley  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker,  Paul  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker,  Shadrlck  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wallace.  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walsh,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walsh,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walters.  Doyle  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walton,  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ward,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ware,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Waters.  Benjamin  B.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Waters,  Sumner  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watson,  Nolan,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welch,  Michael  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wellman,  Gerald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wentlent,  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whitney,  Richard  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wldeman,  James  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlgal,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilev.  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wmiams,  Bennle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUllams,  Clyde  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams,  Edward  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUls,  Wesley  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson,  Franklin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wltschl,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wojtyna.  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wood,  Leonard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright.  Ralph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wyckoff,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young.  Harry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

YuUl,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zamperlnl,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zelch,  Predrlc  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ziegler,  Jacob  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zoubek,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  scholarship  students 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  2107,  3283,  3284,  3286, 
3287,  3288,  and  3290: 

Aberle,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ablngton,  Kerry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Abney.  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adklns,  PaiU  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adank,  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aguilar,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ahsens.  Robert  J.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aker,  Stephen  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Albers,  Lester  H..  Jr.,  086-44^2247. 

Alcott,  Henry  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Algner,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Almon,  OrvUle,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ampey,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Archer,  Bruce  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ardoln,  Terran  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold,  Edwin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aucott,  Walter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Auer,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Auker,  Daniel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Austin,  Brian  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bachmann,  Timothy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey.  Harry,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Edward  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballard,  Charlie  Joseph,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barbee,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barbee,  Luther  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bardovfskl,  Stephen  Z.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  Ricky  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnlea,  WUllam  H.,  lU.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett,  Raymond  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BasquUl,  Timothy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batty,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baughman,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baur,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baylor,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  George  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bedford,  James  Z.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeU,  Stephen  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benjamin,  David  J.,  Jr.,  337-44_6455. 
Bennett,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benson,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  Larry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berryman,  Steve  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bertholf,  Jan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bertsch,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bias,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bielert,  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bltner,  Teddy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  WlUlam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blakney.  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blattl,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blomstrom,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boarman,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borokhovlch,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyee,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyer,  Lloyd  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bozo,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandt,  Kevin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braun,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bressler,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broadwater,  Colby  M.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Howard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Johnny  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brosseau,  Howard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Steven  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browning,  Prankle  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bull.  Geoffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burgy,  Ronald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burroughs,  Michael  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butt.  WUllam  J.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cain,  Prancls  M.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calvert,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CampbeU,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CampbeU,  Roscoe  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannon,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capka,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson.  Gary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carrlck,  Christopher  T,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carrlco.  Prancls  J.,  401-74^2686. 
Carter,  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caughey.  Daniel  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Causey,  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chamness,  Christopher  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman,  Scott,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chesley,  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chin,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlng.  MarshaU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christopher,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chuda,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clayborne,  Ernest  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Clevenger,  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffey,  Douglas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collier,  WlUlam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoUlns,  David  C.  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oondlt,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conlgllo,  Timothy  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connors,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Wmthrop  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oorbln,  Vernon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cordes,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corey,  Claren  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ootterman,  Bruce  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crlnean,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cronln,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curb,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curl,  John  E.,  460-90-^408. 
Curtln,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DaUey,  James  D.,  Jr„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalessandro,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Damlanl,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniels.  WlUlam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dannaker.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danner,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daves,  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Lynn  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day,  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Decker.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dekeukelaere.  Karl  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennis,  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Depuydt,  Gregory  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dewltt,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlehl.  WlUlam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DIU,  Joe  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DUllnger,  Robert  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dinning.  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dobbins,  Llovd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dobler,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donelson,  Robin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dormeyer,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doughty,  Ronald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douglas,  Rlgby  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle,  Daniel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drake.  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drake.  Thomas  D..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drlggers.  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DuBois,  Gary  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DuBols,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dudley,  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duecaster,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duhalme,  Jimmy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunfield,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunlap.  Joseph  H.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Etistman,  Mike  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  RoUle  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elder,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUers.  Link  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis,  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellison,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erb,  John  J  ,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erschen.   Christopher  H..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ervln,  Joseph  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ervln,  Kent  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eshelman,  Bradford  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eskrldge,  Samuel  E..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Estes,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Etchemendy,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Prank  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  John  J..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pagan,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ferrell,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plala,  Franklin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Field,  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleming,  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flick,  Dale  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Floyd,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler,  Billy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frank,  Jon  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pulcher,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallo,  Dante  S  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gates,  Lawrence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gay,  Walter  E.,   Jr  ,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oayle,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geery,  Allan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George,  Francis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oersh,  Doneal  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Oerukos,  Pete  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olbbs,  Leslie  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olbbs,  Harold  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  - 

Olblln.  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

aier,  Dennla  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ollchrlst,  Jeffrey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gltherman,  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glassner,  Craig  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glover,  Benjamin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goldstein.  Stuart  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goulalt,  David  J.  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grasela,  Joseph  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gray,  Dwlght,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gray,  Gerard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Green,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gresham,  Obedlah  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Griffith,  Gregory  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grimes.  Richard  A.,  126--10-0491. 

Grltton,  Edwin  H.,  406-  70-3289. 

Grubb.  Steven  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gutesha,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hale,  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hambly,  Robert  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hamilton,  Henry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hamm,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hammersen,  Frederick  P.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hanselman,  Samuel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hanson,  Dale  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harber,  Dale  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hamed,  Glenn  M.,  102^0-4504. 

Harper,  Oscar.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harrigan,  William  J.,  027^0-9320. 
Harris.  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harrison,  Brlnton  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartel,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hathaway,  Willard  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haug,  Arden  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hays,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hell,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helbert,  Gregory  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hemming,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henselman,  Miles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herron,  Frederick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlgglns,  James  H.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlghtower.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUl,  Stephen  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Bruce  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlndmarch,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hewitt.  Donald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holllngsworth,  Edgar  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes,  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopper.  Gerald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horak,  Bernard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howarth.  Allan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoyer.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hu,  Albert  W.  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudock,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson,  Clarence  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huffman,  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes.  Sidney  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hugley,  Clarence  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurst,  Stephen  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyndman,  Norman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jakobs,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  James  A.,  220-  56-6701. 
Jahn,  Sheldon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jefferls,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen.  Peter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Dennis  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Keith  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Melvln  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Noble  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Christopher  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  D^vld  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joseph.  Peter  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joshua.  Alfred  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Julia.  Francis  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
June:wlrth.  Barry  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kafkalas,  Peter  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kalb,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kalman,  Keith  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karplnsky,  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelleher.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keller.  Dennis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy.  Walter  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ketchel,  Paul  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Key,  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klncald,  Stuart  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klndel,  James  E.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kindred,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klrwan,  Christopher  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kleckley,  Edgar  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KUngler.  Paul  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knapik,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knlghtner,  Larry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knowles;  William  Z.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Koach,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kolber,  Eric  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Konlsh,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Koury,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kraft.  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kramer,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kramer.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krammer,  Frank  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krejcl,  Michael  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kryschtal,  Myron  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laberge,  Davlr  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Langston,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lash,  Glen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Latimer,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lau,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lavole,  Guy  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lazzaro.  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lecy,  Rodger  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lelfhelt,  Steven  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lelghtley,  Lawrence  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lelsner,  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lesklw,  Myron  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis,  Stephan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llnde,  Herbert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llszkay,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lodl,  Roger  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Long,  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lord,  Charles  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lustlg,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lutz,  Steven  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynde,  Gary  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mac  Crimmon,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahoney,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malone,  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mantlnl.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshment.  Kelvin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matheny.  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martiuez,  Martin,  140  44  0311. 
Martinez,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthewson,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mauldin,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mault,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maurer,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May.  Gary  R.,  292-^6--1113. 
Mayes.  Tommy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maynard.  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mazzucchl,  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCulloch,  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGee,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKennon,  Alexander  J.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlrmey.  Arthur  J.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnney,  Warren  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin,  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMlchael,  Scott  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenzle,  Michael  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin,  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNalr,  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLeod,  Richard  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNallen,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNlcholl,  Daniel  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McQuade,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McWalter,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medina,  Jose  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melton.  Glenn  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mende,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mendenhall,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merkle,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merryman,  Patrick  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Dennis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mezera,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlchell,  Stephen  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlchener,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Joe  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUlcan,  Randall,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mllner,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moholy,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Moon,  William  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore,  Larry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moorhead.  Daniel  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morgan.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morrow.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mourlz.  Lazjaro  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mulhaul,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mundle,  William  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Munson.  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nalewajek,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelson,  John  G.,  lU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelson,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelson.  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Newman.  Theodore  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nlles,  Bruce  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nonemaker,  Randall  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Noonan,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Novals^^omas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nyre.Kobert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ochs,  Harold  S.,  444—46-6542. 

Ogborn,  Leonard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ogllvle,  Vicente  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oldaker,  Bruce  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Onelll,  Peter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Onuschak,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Orourke,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Osby,  Reginald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Padgett,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Page,  Brent  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pamperl,  Ronald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Panarcse,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pearson,  Craig  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Perceval,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Perez,  Ernest,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Perez,  Glnes,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Perry,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Joseph  F.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhlUlps,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plgg.  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnkston,  Keith  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Placek.  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plamann,  Bradley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plummer,  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pollard,  Robert  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pollock,  Clifford  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polonsky,  Stanford  I..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poullot,  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prather,  Carl  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purath,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quan,  Anthony  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quinn.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Racells,  Pedro  E.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radloff,  Daniel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radzymlnskl,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raplejko,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relf ,  Willi  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relley.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RelUy,  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rledel.  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlggs,  Gary  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ripley,  Bruce  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlshel,  Darren  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rltter,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberson,  Kelly  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robert.  Douglas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Perry  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson.  Geoffrey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rochat.  Larry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rochelle.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rockafellow,  Glenn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodd.  Larry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodgers.  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Romanoskl.  Frank  A.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roman.  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose,  Jack  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rossi,  John  J.,  147-42-8S32. 
Rowan.  Terrell  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowe.  Gregory  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rudman.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rupert.  Murray  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russ,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Joseph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rylander,  Fredrick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sabochlk,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanderson,  Harold  R.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandusky,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Scala,  Philip  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schany,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmltt,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schoolcraft,  Joe  W.,  315-54^3688. 
Schroder,  Dennis  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schulz,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Eric  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Richard  H.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sedlacek,  Rlckard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seery,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Semler,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sessoms,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Severe,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sexton.  Rodger  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheridan,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SherrUl,  Jody  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlrron,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sickler,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sklles,  Dale  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slomlnskl,  Martin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smalls.  Silas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Rodney  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Thurman  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Craig  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SpineUl,  Ralph  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spinier,  Mark  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spivey,  James  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staggers,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stahl,  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stamets,  Eric  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanley,  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanley,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stansbury,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staples,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stark,  Gail  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Steers,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stephenson,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stetler,  MUton  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stewart,  Thomas  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stlcco,  Nicholas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stlne,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stober,  James  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stoos,  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stordahl,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stotts,  Larry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Strlngham,  Shand  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Strunk,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stuart.  Paul  A.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sturgeon,  Douglas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stutler,  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sullivan,  Denis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sutton,  Albert  T.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taggart.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tftkeshlta,  Lloyd  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taphorn,  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor,  Jimmy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Teetsell,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tennev,  Leon  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Terry,  Philip  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Teston,  Harvey  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thacker,  John  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomson,  Patrick  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tldwell,  Mark  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Todd,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Todt,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tolson,  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tom,  Melvln  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Toone,  Roy  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Topper.  George  L.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tyson.  Shelly  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tystad,  Douglas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ullrich.  Louis  B.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Untl,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Urner,  Gregg  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Udovlch,  Norman  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Van  Cleve,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Varhol,  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Veasey,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Verrastro,  Pasquale  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vreeland,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wade,  Gerald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Waitschles,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker,  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wamsted,  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Waskom.  WUUam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weaver,  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weaver,  Timothy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Welhrauch.  Lynn  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welmer.  Klrby  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weiss.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitley.  Terry  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlgner.  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilkinson,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilcox,  Scott  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiley,  Warren  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllam.  Carter  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wmiamson,  Harold  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Roger  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodhouse,  Don  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolfe,  Jack  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolford,  Stephen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Eugene  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wunder.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yakobltls.  Edward  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yakuraa.  Wayne  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yolda.  James  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Jimmy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
YuknU.  Christopher  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zabeckl,  David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zahaczewsky,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zebrowltz,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlmmermann,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlpf.  Carl  H..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zolner,  Eric  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The   following-named    cadets,    graduating 
class  of  1972,  United  States  Military  Academy, 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  In  tlie  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant,   under    the    provisions    of    title    10. 
United     States     Code,     sections     541,     3284 
through  4353: 

Abrahamsen,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adamczyk,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams.  Scott  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Akers,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Albers,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aldrlch,  Michael  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alex,  wmiam  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allbrlght,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Amstutz,  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Edgar  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Apo,  Douglas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ardlelgh,  Hugh  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ash,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Asker,  Eric  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Asper,  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aubrecht,  Lawrence  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Augustenborg.  Jay  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Augustynlak,  Edward  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Azama,  Rodney  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bablngton,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bailey,  Gene  W.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Balderman,  Michael  D.,  143^4-5408. 

Baltezore,  Lawrence  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bantz,  Eric  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bappe,  Daniel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baranzyk,  Stephen  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barker,  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baxlow,  Bruce  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barlow,  Charles  A.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barnes,  James  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barnes,  Lee  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barnhart,  Herbert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barton,  Gene  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Batchelder,  Arthur  E.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baumberger,  Gene  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Becker,  Virgil  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BelUno,  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Belmonte,  Judson  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Benko.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Benner,  James  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bentley,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bergln,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berrey,  Bedford  H.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Best,  Laurence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beumer.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bllodeau,  Mark  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blrkhlmer,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bishop,  Christopher  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blxby,  William  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Black.  Clifford  P.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blair.  Philip  W.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blakley,  Charlee  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Blount.  Benroe  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bodre,  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boldlng.  FeUx  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boiling,  Alexander  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonln,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bookout,  Randall  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borders,  Brian  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BosweU,  Duane  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boswell,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowden,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman,  Greg  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boxberger,  John  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boy.  Wayne  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boynton.  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradford.  David  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bratton.  Edwin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breltenbach.  Daniel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennan.  Alan  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlce.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Britain.  WUUam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brockman,  Kenneth  E.,  403-68-&578. 
Broussard,  Stephen  J.,  464r-80-4944. 
Brown,  Harry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Steven  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bucha.  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchanan.  Brian  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bulger.  Robert  J.,XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buntz,  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkley,  Jon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burner,  Scott  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns,  Comellous,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bursley,  Ward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burton,  Pa\U  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bush,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bushnell,  Ronald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butt,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buttlne,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cage,  Jonathan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CahUl,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Camp.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CampbeU,  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Canonlco,  Louis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cantlay,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Canton.  Raymond  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Capofarl,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carlson,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carpenter,  Howard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carulli,  Thomas  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cavalier,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cavise.  Paul  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cenlceros.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cerlcola,  Ralph  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Chalk.  William  E.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chamberlain.  Edwin  W..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Champion.  Geoffrey  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chaney,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chltwood.  Randall  O.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark.  Bruce  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark.  Douglas  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark.  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clay,  Alan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clements,  Charles  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coale,  Barney  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cody,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Colby.  Anthony  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cole,  Mark  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coleman.  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Collins,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CoUlns,  Michael  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Conlln,  Shaun  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cook.  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coonan,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Corbett,  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Corcoran,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cordes,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Costello.  Donald  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crawford,  Raymond  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crocker,  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crockett.  PhUlp  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crook,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crouse.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cservak,  Frank  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cunningham,  Roger  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Curran,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Curry,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Curtis.  Steven  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Daly,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davie,  Brian  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Davis,  Francis  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis.  Marlon  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dayvault,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dedmond.  Tony  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Deegan.  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dees.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dennehy.  Joseph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dennis.  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dermann,  William  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dernar,  Jim,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dessert.  Rolland  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Devlne.  George  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dl  Rlenzo,  Anthony  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DUlon,  Brian  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Doblja,  Oareth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Doe,  Daniel  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Donaghy,  Michael  R.  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Donahue.  Dennis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Donald,  Jeffery  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Donovan,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dooley,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Doppel,  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dougan,  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dowdy,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Downs.  Daniel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Doyle.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Drach,  Joseph  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Drlscoll,  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Drobny.  Charles  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Drumhelser,  Phillip  A.,  185-38-«401. 

Ducote,  Richard  J.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dufault.  Jeffrey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dugan,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dull,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Duncan,  Laurence  L.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dunn,  Paul  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Durham,  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dyer,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dzombar,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Easton,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eaton,  Geoffrey  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eaton.  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ebel,  Charles  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eberly.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Effertz.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elch,  Prank  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eiva,  Andrew  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ekman.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eldrtdge.  Mark  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emery,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ennaco,  Walter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ergonls,  Cornelius  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ernst.  Alan  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ernst,  Mark  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ertwine,  Dean  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Etherldge,  Howard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fader,  Ralph  P..  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faith,  Jonathan  M.,  21 1-40-4376. 
Fankell.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parmer,  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrell.  Joseph  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Featherstone.  John  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedericl,  Raymond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pee.  Stephen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pennema.  William  P..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perrln,  Frederick  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peudo,  Christopher  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fischer,  Mark  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fltzpatrlck,  Kevin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flachs,  Patrick  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fletcher.  Charles  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleumer.  Albert  M.,  140^0-0785. 
Florer.  Hayward  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polk,  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  Patrick  Z..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fornecker,  Christopher  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foust.  Marvin  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preimd.  Edward  A,  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prick.  James  A..  435-70-275. 
Frost.  Charles  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gabella,  Paul  G.,  224-7&-9712. 
Gabig,  Jerome  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oalatl.  Frank  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galgay.  Peter  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galloto.  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallagher.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallagher,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallay,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Garner,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gates,  Glenn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gattl,  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gay,  Mark  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geary,  Glenn  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gendron,  Blake  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geracl,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glandoni.  GuiUermo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glboney,  Thomas  B.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Clyde  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GlUon.  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilly.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Giroux.  Lance  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glalster.  Henry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Godbout.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Godfrey,  Wayne  R..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Golns.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Golden.  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorzelnlk,  Karl  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray.  Stanley  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grayson.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greco.  George  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greczyn.  Norman  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin.  James  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grob,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grogan,  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ' 

Gromoff.  Elarv,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guarino.  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU,  Leland  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Russell  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halvorson,  Rlchsird  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  Albert  J.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamlin,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hancock,  Prank  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hannan,  Stephen  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanratty,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harlan,  William  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harlow,  Paul  J.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper,  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrell.  Benny  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Joel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  Gordon  L.,  Jr.,  264^-04^0935. 
Hart.  Gregory  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartman,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvell,  Andrew  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvey,  Sidney  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haseman,  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatch,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatton,  Craig  T.,  113^2-7841. 
Hawthorne,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heath,  Dennis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helgeson,  Scott  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendrlx,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heneman,  Frederick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennebry,  Daniel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  WUllam  L.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herbert,  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herdrich,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hershenow,  WilUam  J.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hershman,  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heyworth,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hiatt,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hickey,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlckox,  Dan  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks.  Steve  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hleronymus,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlggins,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Larry  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hinds,  Ernest,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlntze,  Grant  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlter,  Roy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogan,  Francis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogan.  Joris  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogan.  Steven  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoke.  Franklin  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holcomb.  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Holland,  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holtz,  Bradford  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoon,  Douglas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopper.  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horsfall.  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horton.  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hougnon,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howlett,  Holly  C,  H,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hrlvnak.  Thomas  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  James  A.,  Jr.,  154—42-0677. 
Hundley,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Hunt,  Gerald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurst,  Philip  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurst,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hussey,  Mathew  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Idzior,  Ray  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Inglee,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Innamorato,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irvln,  Jefferson  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irwin,  Harry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Israelson,  Gordon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ivey,  Joseph  A.  E.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Brad,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacob.  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  Jerome  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobsen,  Jonathan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  Barry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  Daniel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeska,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Henry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Karl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joklnen,  Harvey  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Charles  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Keith  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  PhUip  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Randy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  William  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joseph,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jurlc,  Prank  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KaczynskI,  Francis  X.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kail,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kale,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kane.  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kane,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karp,  Ronald  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaster,  Craig  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keehn,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keenan,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keif,  Brian  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelliher,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelso,  Daniel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kent,  Dales  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerln,  James  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerr,  Donald  L.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kidder,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klernan,  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klevlt,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klger,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kim,  Andrew  H.  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kimmltt,  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klmsey,  Melbourne,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinder,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnnlson,  Henry  L.,  IV,  444r-46-5635. 
Kirk,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirk,  Tommy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrkbrlde,  Wayne  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klemmer,  Brian  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klingelhoefer,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kobbe,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koger,  Milton  E.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Kollat,  ZoUe  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koster,  Samuel  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kratz,  Kurt  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kreplnevlch,  Andrew  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kriwanek,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kruger,  Carl  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuenning,  Howard  P.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuschick.  Howard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
La  Bonte,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
La  Sala,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
La  Vlgne,  Bruce  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ladd,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lally,  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamb,  Gregory  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamb,  Joe  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lang,  Robert  C,  rv,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langlois,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lansrud,  Lawrence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latimer,  Alton  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lauglaug,  Antonio  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawlor,  Christopher  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence,  Harry  R.  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Lawson,  Jay  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawson,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Le  Blanc,  Chris  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Le  Febvre,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leahy,  Dennis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leger,  Theodore  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelbert,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lels,  David  A..  514r-4&-9447. 
Leszczynskl,  William  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levin,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Libhart,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llcht,  Nicholas  J.,  274^48-2393. 
Lien.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lincoln.  Walter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Link,  Patrick  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Linnemeier,  George  H.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loo,  Bradford  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Losey,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Losslus,  Robert  L.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loucks,  Craig  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luczak,  Richard  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ludwlg,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lueneburg,  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lupfer,  Timothy  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  Alfred  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  John  L..  048^4-0435. 
Lyon,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lysfjord,  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mac  Arevey,  Robert  W..  132^2-5487. 
Mac  Michael,  Dor.ald  C  283^6-6797. 
Madav.  Roy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magee,  Allan  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maggiollno.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magneson,  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magulre.  Daniel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahowald.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Main,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manguso,  August  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marks.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marr.  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martens,  Murro  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Benjamin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Bill  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martin,  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marvin,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Materia,  Joseph  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Matiya.  Gregory  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mattox,  Robert  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCauley,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCausland,  Jeffrey  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCommons.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McConaghay,  William  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mccracken.  Edward  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDaniel.  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDannell,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDonald,  Garv  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDonald,  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDonough,  Dale  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McElhare.  Michael  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McFetridse.  George  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGann,  Patrick  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGrann,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGrath,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGuckln.  Gregory  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGulnness.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mcllvalne,  George  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKee.  Craig  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McLaren.  Roy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McLaughlin.  Robert  R..  345^14-6794. 

McLaughlin.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McLean.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McMurry,  Alan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McNamar,  Max  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McNerney,  Thomas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McQuarrle,  Claude  M.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McQuary,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McWilliam,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Medusky,  Jan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mellinger,  Eric  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mension,  Danny  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mercer,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Merkl,  Douglas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Merrltt,  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlcheau.  Gary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller.  Clarence  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller.  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Miller,  Ernest  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Lee  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Merrill  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Scott  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnshew,  Charles  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Minutoli,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlrzolan,  Gary  D.,  374^52-0083. 
Mitchell,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Gerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mohney,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moncure,  John,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Bruce  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Gary  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moran.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  Dale  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moseley,  Scott  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moyer,  Grant  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moyer,  William  E.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muchow,  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mueller,  Edward  J.,  275^4-1125. 
MuUlken,  Steven  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX; 
Murati.  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murdock,  Edward  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphree,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Musser,  Kurt  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myer,  Steven  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nahrwold,  Scott  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newlin,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NlchoU,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nicholson,  David  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nltta,  Gary,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norrls,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
North,  Gentry  S.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
North,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Northrop,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noto,  Frank  P.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Dell,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
O'Leary,  Richard  J.,  091-44r-8360. 
Odorlco,  Peter  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  Eric  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  Michael  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oplola,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oskvarek,  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ostrowskl,  Daniel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pacl,  Victor  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Packard,  Dale  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  Peter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pangman,  Myron  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parish,  RandaU  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Park,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Park,  Jeffrey  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parmely,  Claude  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parsons,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pasierb,  Bernard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Earl  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pavllck,  WUllam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pawlowskl.  Thomas  J..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedersen,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peltz,  Henry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peppier,  Scott  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkowskl.  Daniel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Lee  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersen,  Ernest  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Craig  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Matthew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUlips,  Chester  J..  Jr.,  284  14  4847. 
PhUlips,  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUllps.  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plunkett.  Jim  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polcrack,  Erik  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pollard,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers,  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Presley,  Stephen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pressler.  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preston.  Robert  B..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prier.  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Proctor.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puddy,  WUUam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Putnam.  Kim  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Quimby,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rackley,  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
'  Radzieskl.  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rainier.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ralph,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rash,  Ken  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ratajczak,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rauk,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray,  WUllam  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redd,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeder,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reiser.  Franklin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reyna,  Louie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reyna,  Troy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhea,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Roderick  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rich,  Peter  A.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Guy  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rltacco,  Raymond  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ritter,  Bruce  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ritter.  James  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robershotte.  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rock,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodrigue,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roggow,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rollings,  Raymond  S..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rooker,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rossbach,  Daniel  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rossi,  Jay  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roth,  John  A.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowen,  Scott  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rudzls,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  WUllam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russo,  Anthony  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rust,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Thomas  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sadler,  George  L.  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salamone,  Nicholas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanchez.  Nestor,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandlson.  Bruce  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanford.  Timothy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sarpen,  Gary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saunders,  Earl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sawickl,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saylor.  WUllam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scanlffe,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  tnrich  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schnabel,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider,  Gregory  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider,  Joseph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scholler,  Gordon  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrader.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrepple,  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sclsco,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Bruce  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ScovUl,  Peter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Searcy,  Kennv  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selfrled,  Walter  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seltz,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sela,  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shafer,  Jack  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaklee,  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheets,  Hal  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelton,  Randolph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheppard,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherman,  Frederick  W..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shoaf,  Nathan  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shrewsburv.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shriver,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shunts,  Walter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slemer.  John  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUcox,  James  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simar.  John  D.,  215^8-8646. 
Simons,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sinclair,  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sinnott,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Siwy,  WiUiam  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skeggs,  Douglas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SkUlicorn,  Alan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skoog,  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slade.  Peter  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slone,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SmaUey.  Jerome  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Claude  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Earl  P..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Grant  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Howard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  John  M.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Smith,  Stephen  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snader,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sayder,  Wilbur  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Somers,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Souza,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spara,  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spealrs,  Thomas  H.,  338-3&-5240. 
Speer,  Gary  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Splnks,  James  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Squire,  Percy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stacchlnl,  Aaron  O.,  151-^4-1464. 
Stafford,  Michael  P..  2G5-88-0108. 
Stambaugh,  Kweon  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staser,  Jeffrey  B.,  21G-50-3431. 
Staudenmeier,  William  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stedge,  Leland  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stein,  Benile  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stein,  Randall  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stelnman,  Marvin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sterns,  Reginald  H.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sterrett,  William  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stilgenbauer.  Clifford  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StUlman,  Gereth  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stinson,  Lee  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoneclpher,  Philip  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strong,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strong.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strother  Donald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stumpf,  Harry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sturgeon,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Daniel  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  John  S.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Summers,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeney.  Thomas  O.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Talaluse,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tallman,  Stephen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanner,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tejan.  Thurman  B.,  190-^0-3681. 
Thomas,  Harold  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomassen,  Thorn  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tierney,  William  V..  Jr.,  199^0-2337. 
Tillman,  Christopher  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Til  ton,  Don  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlmboe  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlmmerberg.  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toler,  Michael  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Topp,  Peter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Travis,  Brian  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troy,  Leo  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
True.  Gregory  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tucker,  Jeffrey  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tulkkl,  Burton  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turek,  Frank  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner.  Lawrence  Ky-«2©-<2-4463. 
Ueda.  Roeer  M..  5/n<70-3678. 
Vaccaro,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaenl,  Arthur  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Antwerp,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Dam,  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Vurst,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Veeder,  James  A.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vinson.  William  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vogel,  Kenneth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voland,  Howard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vross,  Edward  W.,  Jr.,  043^6-7448. 
Vukslch,  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade,  Dean  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner.  Dennis  A.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wapnon.  Russell  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walborn,  Gary  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldbueser.  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  James  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Kenneth  T..  157^2-7600. 
Waller,  Thomas  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh,  William  E.,  098^2-7751. 
Walter.  George  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walter.  James  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walton,  Thomas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wampler,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wank,  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Rav  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warner,  Charles  O.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waters.  Tommy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb.  G(»orge  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  William  L.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber.  Alfred  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weekley  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch,  WlUlam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


West,  Sterling  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westphal,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheelock,  John  G..  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltaker,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitley,  Ted  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitney,  Floyd  G.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wicker,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlghtman,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wildes.  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wildrlck,  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllhelmy,  Geoffrey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUey,  Barry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Allen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUlams,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUlams,  Edgar  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Garry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Willis.  Clifford  K.,  19.5-40-9432. 
Wilson,  Albert  R..  504-fi2-1837. 
Wilson,  Frederick  C...  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Howard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Tod  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wines.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wise,  Douglas  H.,  293-^8-2695. 
Wlshcamper.  Joe  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlsmann,  Joseph  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlttman,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wohleen,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wojdakowskl.  Walter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wold.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wong,  Gregory  K.  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodslde.  Robert  E..  292^6-6374. 
Woznek,  Keith  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyatt.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wylle,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yestrumsky,  Michael  .'\.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zmolek,  Gerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zurlan,  Steven  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  the  Army 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  in  the  grades  specified,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283  through  3294  and  3311: 
To   be  major 

Bogard.  Bobby  E.,  430563474. 

Hamberger,  Michael  J.,  093243535. 

To  be  captain 
Alderfer,  Gill  R.,  204322770. 
Baker,  John  W..  070307084. 
Bates,  Robert  E.,  030260669. 
Bowen,  Gall  O.,  006384755. 
Brosch,  Gary  E..  200329295. 
Bryant,  Clyde  M.,  Jr.,  223527115. 
Carroll,  John  J.,  095263829. 
Ferguson,  Lorenzo.  241520953. 
Huttner,  Robert  F.,  131282705. 
Marshall,  John  W.,  362421555. 
Nettles.  Edward  L..  Jr..  248602252. 
Owen,  Felix  E.,  439543740. 
Peace,  Theopolis.  2S2568130. 
Prowant.  Delmar  L..  179308770. 
Ray,  Ronald  E.,  212425322. 
Reed,  Lowell  K.,  410566386. 
Reich,  Hans  W.,  092307761. 
Stamper,  Walton  B..  241461887. 
Williams,  Gregory  T.,  471382395. 
Willis,  Mary  C,  219343710. 
Wilson,  Charles  C,  251523132. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Abrams,  John  N.,  231685774. 
Adams,  Robert  L.,  290327118. 
Allard,  John  W.,  506585603. 
Allen.  Gerald  W.,  144342262. 
Amlot,  Robert  J.,  529523473. 
Armstrong,  Joe  C,  258665223. 
Bailey,  Charles  L.,  443445365. 
Baker,  Richard  I.,  459567705 
Beauchamp,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  373429114. 
Brocklngton,  Anthony  L.,  251622967. 
Bynum.  Welfert  L.,  458580308. 
Cole,  Clyde  N.,  046323442. 
Cox,  Everett  F.,  027324831. 
Davis,  Alfred  J.,  033329032. 


Davis,  Guy  W.,  232622250. 
Debree,   William   P.,    145306977. 
Demartlnl,  John  D.,  129300914. 
IXida,   Dennis  E.,   284404079. 
Deuster,  Kathryn  P.,  432847978. 
Elmore,  James  D.,  462823207. 
Elsey,  David  P.,  II  451683060. 
Enloe,  Edmond  J.,  Jr.,  435600842. 
Pick,  Daniel  J.,  423549134. 
Plnley,  Gibson  R.,  Jr..  228628682. 
Fltzsimmons,  Richard  H.,  484589484. 
Ford,  Robert  L.,  037265510. 
Franklin,   Cleo   R.,  503481831. 
Freeman,  John  E.,  257746397. 
Gaub,  Steven  D.,  537389207. 
Gerard,  William  P.,  Jr.,  465688766 
Graham,  Kent  N.,  551662125. 
Harms,  Robert  R.,  485465818. 
Harrington,  Peter  B.,  024327875. 
Harris,  Robert  D.,  523569474. 
Hayes,  Lynn  H.,  442385888. 
Heath,  George  E.,  252648351. 
Henderson,  Raymond  W.,  461748108. 
Hoffman,  Lawrence  W.,  289427169. 
Hollar,  Relnhardt,  267784370. 
Jackson,  Jimmy  D.,  455720606. 
Jagenow,  John  L.,  374508651. 
Jenklnson,  Earl  H.,  368428365. 
KeUey,  Charles  E..  433648289. 
Klaput,  Edward  N.,  178365872. 
Lagrange,  Gary  L.,  472440898. 
La  Hue,  Richard  G.,  548508014. 
Lefebvre,  Normand  E.,  013327558. 
Long,  Donald  W.,  452643978. 
Markham,  Robert  E.,  II,  575449796. 
Marsteller,  Clyde  C,  206303639. 
Marty,  Larry  J..  399406392. 
McAllister,  John  M.,  420849999. 
McNulty,  John  J.,  Ill,  017324097. 
Mlesner,  William  H.,  Jr.,  442408837. 
Monahan,  Carole,  158325404. 
Moore,  Clayton  H.,  Ill,  410701817. 
Moore,  Jerry  N.,  263841631. 
Nance,  Steven  S..  553704340. 
Parratt,  Stephen  W..  142323219. 
Peterson,  Raymond  W.,  360347553. 
Phillips,  James  D.,  082369030. 
Pickar.  Jerry  F.,  318369808. 
Place,  Paul  "c,  135348263. 
Price,  Kenneth  L.,  250586022. 
Priest.  William  P.,  502426923. 
Rackstra-v,  James  T.,  362463106. 
Sarabollch.  Paul,  159307421. 
Scoggl'is.  James  E.,  259661843. 
Smith,  Terry  L.,  219387616. 
Stanley,  Gary  P.,  491444332. 
Stone,  Carl  E.,  255622039. 
Sullivan,  Michael  R.,  210325146. 
Szabo,  Bela  A.,  Ill,  523547397. 
Taylor,  William  L.,  579542712. 
Tucker,  Gary  L.,  559586102. 
Wagner,  Nelsin  R.,  055327637. 
Waller,  Charlas  R.,  420609116. 
Webster,  Robert  L.,  225664498. 
Whltsell.  Raymond  B.,  405469211. 
Woods,  Gerry  W.,  220387712. 
Yamamoto,  Richard  Y.,  676442600. 

To   be  second  lieutenant 
Ankley,  William  J.,  248908598. 
Aylor.  Cortez  C,  572628188. 
Barson,  George  K.,  Ill,  424624717. 
Cadwallader.  Ralph  E.,  508621801. 
Clark.  James  E.,  089321883. 
Conk,  Michael  J.,  080366521. 
Elliott,  William  W.,  429829262. 
Engelhardt,   Thomas  R..  219526767. 
Faulkner.  Sanford  W.,  238769562. 
Gay.  William  K.,  102349888. 
Guthrie.  Michael  C,  457843298. 
Hill.  Fredorlc't  W.,  487528858. 
Ingram,  Robert  L.,  466760169. 
Johnson.  Donald  E.,  534467218. 
Kunkle,  Donald  W.,  198349671. 
Maher.  John  J..  Ill,  253780329. 
Mltchlner.  Dwane  R.,  238724311. 
Olson,  Walter  L.,  230563664. 
Palmer.  Rai^eaa,  522566982. 
Toth,  Joseph  K.,  150381494. 
Trez.  Joseph  W.,  140381272. 
Wilkinson.  Gene  C,  227580895. 
Zettl.  James  H..  286363844. 


January  31,  1972 

In  the  Navy 
The  following  named  lieutenant  com- 
manders of  the  line  and  staff  corps  of  the 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5787,  while  serving  In,  or 
ordered  to  billets  for  which  the  grade  of  com- 
mander Is  authorized  and  for  unrestricted 
sppolntment  to  the  grade  of  commander 
when  eligible  pursuant  to  law  and  regulation 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

subect  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
bylaw: 


1859 


MEDICAL    CORPS 


Bercler,  Charles  H.,  Jr. 


Akers,  Max  N. 
Fuller,  Robert  H. 
Ivey,  Clarence  G., 
KUnedlst,  Paul  R. 
Konkel,  Harry  W. 
Peters,  John  D. 


LINE 

Erner,  Eugene  J. 
Hoel,  Jack  I. 
Jr.     Jackson,  Morse  R. 

SUPPLY    CORPS 

Cunningham,  Philip  T.Desmarals,  Norman  D. 
Haver,  David  J.              Tack,  Curtis  A. 

,  Jr.   Knapp,  Norman  E.,  Jr. 

CIVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 

Newton,  George  B.,  Jr. 

Wood,  William  L. 

Stubb,  George  R. 

I 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


BETTS  RECORD  EARNS  "A"  MARKS 


HON.  DELBERT  L.  LATTA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  after 
our  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Jackson  Betts  of  Ohio  an- 
nounced that  he  planned  to  retire  from 
Congress,  his  hometown  newspaper,  the 
Republican  Courier,  ran  an  editorial  con- 
cerning him  which  I  am  certain  every- 
one in  this  Chamber  would  Uke  to  read. 
The  person  who  wrote  this  editorial 
truly  knows  Jack  Betts  and  I  wish  to 
commend  him  for  its  excellence.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

Betts  Record  Earns  "A"  Marks 

Rep.  Jackson  E.  Bettd  has  made  official 
his  decision  not  to  seek  re-election  to  Con- 
gress. The  Flndlay  legislator  thus  plans  to 
bring  to  close  a  record  of  public  elective 
service  which  is  highly  distinguished. 

He  is  presently  completing  his  11th  term 
In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  where 
he  has  risen  to  a  position  of  great  Influence 
tuid  unusual  prominence.  He  is  currently 
the  second  ranking  Republican  on  the 
powerful  House  Ways  and  Means  committee, 
regarded  as  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  im- 
portant committees  in  all  Congress. 

Betts"  assignment  to  that  select  committee 
was  solid  evidence  of  the  esteem  In  which 
he  has  regularly  been  held  by  his  colleagues, 
and  of  the  widespread  respect  throughout 
Washington  for  his  ability  and  Judgment. 

Perhaps  even  a  more  significant  Indica- 
tion of  the  prestigious  chtiracter  of  Betts 
was  his  asslgrunent  a  few  years  ago  as  the 
senior  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct. His  own  exemplary  sense  of  ethics  and 
public  trust  was  inevitably  a  major  criterion 
In  his  selection  to  this  post. 

•  •  *  •  • 

A  major  share  of  Betts'  adult  life  has  been 
dedicated  to  public  service.  He  launched  his 
political  career  as  Hancock  County  prosecutor 
In  1933.  He  later  served  as  the  county's  rep- 
resentative to  the  Ohio  House  of  Representa- 
tives, reaching  that  chamber's  highest  office 
of  Speaker  of  the  House  in   1945. 

He  was  successful  In  an  uphill  distrlct-wlde 
battle  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
Congress  In  1950,  winning  such  a  substantial 
majority  in  his  home  county  of  Hancock, 
that  he  overtook  his  opponents  who  carried 
every  other  county  In  the  district  in  that 
initial  balloting.  He  has  since  consistently 
received  distrlct-wlde  majorities  and  has 
been  unopposed  in  several  general  elections. 

Highly  respected,  even  by  members  of  the 
opposition  party,  he  has  enjoyed  the  esteem 
and  admiration  of  a  substantial  majority  of 
his  constituents  throughout  the  year. 

Congressman  Betts'  history  of  political 
service  is  exemplary.  Scrupulously  honest  and 
sincere,  he  has  never  attempted  to  build  In- 
fluence for  his  own  benefit  or  glory.  Rather, 


he  has  used  his  considerable  prestige  and 
political  power  to  serve  what  he  considers 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  locally,  he  will  be  remembered 
particularly  for  his  ability  to  maintain  a 
genuinely  modest,  unassuming  manner. 
Though  he  has  met  with  Presidents,  dined 
with  diplomats,  and  walked  with  illustrious 
figures  of  modern  history,  he  Is  still  the  calm, 
friendly  representative  of  Ohio's  8th  Con- 
gressional district,  which  he  has  served  so 
well. 

His  amiable,  gracious  manner  will  make 
it  easy  for  Jackson  E.  Betts  to  retire  to 
Findlay  and  practice  law.  But  unpretentious 
as  he  Is,  Congressman  Betts  is  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  solid  record  of  public  service 
which  forever  distinguishes  him  here  and 
abroad  with  the  well  earned  title,  "States- 
man." 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  recently  re- 
vealed the  far-reaching  offers  that  have 
been  made  in  the  effort  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  I,  for  one,  believe  it  is  a  most 
logical  and  honorable  proposal,  one  that 
no  reasonable  nation  could  reject.  It  is 
encouragement  to  note  that  many  people 
are  in  agreement  with  it. 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Delaware  General  Assembly  last  week 
adopted  a  resolution  of  support  for  the 
President's  initiative.  I  ask  that  this  reso- 
lution, offered  by  Representative  Thomas 
L.  Little,  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

Also,  this  morning  I  was  interested  to 
read  in  the  Washington  Post  a  column 
by  Mr.  William  Raspberry.  Mr.  Rasp- 
berry, an  astute  observer  of  the  American 
scene,  offers  some  thoughts  on  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  He  is  oppo.sed  to  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  but  he  has  an  in- 
teresting commentary  about  some  forms 
of  opposition.  His  column  says,  in  part: 

But  It  is  sick  to  work  at  delivering  your 
own  comeuppance,  and  that  Is  what  some  of 
those  who  oppose  the  war  and  Richard  Nix- 
on's handling  of  it  are  proposing. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  that  Mr. 
Raspberry's  thoughtful  column  be 
printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

HotrsE  REsoLtmoN  No.  76 

Congratulating  the  President  of  the  United 

States  on  his  efforts  for  world  peace 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States 


made  public  his  long  standing  offer  of  peace 
to  our  enemy  in  North  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas,  these  proposals  include — a  total 
cease  fire  throughout  all  of  Indochina,  the 
immediate  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war,  the 
total  withdrawal  of  all  American  and  allied 
forces  within  six  months  of  acceptance  of 
this  proposal  by  Hanoi,  and  the  reslgtiatlon  of 
the  political  regime  of  South  Vietnam  to  be 
followed  by  free  elections  Including  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front;   and 

Whereas,  these  proposals  have  been  offered 
secretly  In  good  faith  for  many  months  In 
direct  private  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  Hanoi;   Now  therefore: 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Delaware  congratu- 
late the  President  for  his  efforts  and  sincerely 
encourage  his  continued  efforts  to  bring  world 
peace  and  the  safe  return  of  all  our  American 
fighting  men  from  North  and  South  Vietnam 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  text  of  this 
resolution  be  spread  upon  the  House  Journal 
and  that  the  original  be  forwarded  to  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon,  with  copies  to  U.S. 
Senators  J.  Caleb  Boggs  and  William  V.  Roth, 
Jr.,  Congressman  Pierre  S.  DuPont,  IV,  to  the 
leadership  of  the  North  Vietnam  government 
in  Hanoi,  and  to  the  members  of  the  North 
Vietnam  negotiating  team  In  Paris. 


IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  31,   1972] 

A  Sick  Reaction  to  Nixon 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

Two  of  the  three  primary  reactions  to  the 
President's  recent  revelation  of  his  secret 
Vietnam  negotiations  are  fairly  easy  to  talk 
about.  They  are  more  or  less  clearcut  and 
have  more  or  less  articulate  spokesmen. 

First  Is  the  reaction  of  triumph  (or  cha- 
grin, depending  on  your  point  of  view)  that 
for  the  past  several  months  Mr.  Nixon  was 
doing  precisely  what  his  most  respected 
critics  were  accusing  him  of  refusing  to  do: 
Offering  American  withdrawal — even  by  a 
"certain  date" — In  exchange  for  the  return 
of  American  POWs. 

The  President's  announcement  embar- 
rassed those  (particular  the  Democratic 
presidential  hopefuls  among  them)  who  had 
been  demanding  Just  that  sort  of  proposition. 

It  vindicated  those  whose  faith  was  that 
the  President  really  did  want  to  extricate 
his  country  from  the  war  and  was  sparing 
no  effort  to  do  so.  In  eithjr  case.  It  must 
be  counted  a  political  plus  for  Mr.  Nixon 
for  the  time  being,  although  it  may  blow  up 
in  his  face  between  now  and  November. 

The  second  reaction  is  that  the  President's 
eight-point  proposal,  whether  sincerely  of- 
fered or  not,  cannot  work — for  the  simple 
reason  that  Hanoi  can  gain  more  heavily  by 
not  agreeing  to  aiiythlng. 

America  clearly  is  getting  out  of  Vietnam 
without  the  benefit  of  negotiation,  the  argu- 
ment goes.  In  light  of  that  irrevocable  trend, 
Hanoi  could  only  lose  by  entering  into  serious 
negotiation.  The  smart  thing  from  Hanoi's 
point  of  view  would  be  to  avoid  anything 
drastic — either  at  the  bargaining  table  or 
on  the  battlefield — and  simply  permit  the 
continuing  withdrawal  of  the  American 
forces. 

The  first  two  reactions  are  essentially  prac- 
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tlcal,  and  have  to  do  with  whether  this  plan 
or  that  plan  can  work. 

There  Is  a  third,  more  troubling  position 
that  Is  difficult  to  document  because  It  has 
no  respected  spokesman.  It  Is  that  America 
does  not  deserve  a  graceful  exit  from  the 
war  and  must  not  be  permitted  to  have  one. 
The  American  involvement  in  Vietnam  was 
Immoral  from  the  verj-  beginning,  the  feeling 
seems  to  be.  and  It  Is  immoral  for  immorality 
to  go  unpunished. 

It  Is  the  same  reaction  some  of  us  have 
to  "liberal"  talk  about  prison  reform  or  re- 
habilitation of  criminals.  It  is  the  same  feel- 
ing some  of  us  would  have  had  if  Hitler  had 
been  able  to  negotiate  an  honorable  end  to 
World  War  II. 

Someone  (maybe  it  was  Sam  Smith  of  the 
DC.  Gazette)  once  said  that  the  notion  of 
America  getting  out  of  Vietnam  with  honor 
Is  like  a  prostitute  getting  out  of  her  pro- 
fession with  her  virginity  Intact. 

Nor  is  It  a  new  feeling.  Its  most  blatant 
manifestation  came  in  the  chants  of  "Ho, 
Ho.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  NFL  Is  gonna  win"  that 
used  to  mark  the  big  peace  demonstrations. 
But  It  also  showed  up  In  some  of  the  reac- 
tions to  such  military  initiatives  as  the  Cam- 
bodian and  Laotian  "incursions":  not  merely 
that  the  initiative  couldn't  work  for  this  or 
that  military  reason,  nor  even  that  the  Ini- 
tiative amounted  to  an  Immoral  w^ldenlng  of 
the  war. 

Those  reactions  were  there  of  course.  But 
also  there  was  the  feeling — the  fear — that 
these  gross  actions  might  work,  and  since 
their  success  would  be  vindication  for  im- 
morality, they  must  be  oppos«d. 

I  suppose  it  Is  the  psychological  equivalent 
of  those  sick  people  who  keep  finding  new 
ways  to  fall  because  they  subconsciously  feel 
that  they  don't  deserve  success. 

But  you  can  treat  sick  people  who  insist 
on  punishing  themselves.  A  nation  cannot 
afford  to  Indulge  in  that  sort  of  self-destruc- 
tion. 

I  don't  argue  with  those  who  say  the  war 
was — is— wrong,  nor  even  with  those  who 
say  a  proper  comeuppance  for  our  folly  might 
be  a  good  thing. 

But  it  is  sick  to  work  at  delivering  your 
own  comeuppance,  and  that  is  what  some  of 
those  who  oppose  the  war  and  Richard  Nix- 
on's handling  of  it  are  proposing. 

Extrication  from  the  war — even  without 
honor — is  going  to  be  difficult  enough  under 
any  circumstance.  The  moralistic  posturing 
of  self-righteous  critics  won't  make  It  any 
easier. 


NEW  THRUST  IN  SPACE 
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stantlal  and  stimulating.  The  space  shuttle 
program  represents  a  new  era  that  will  appeal 
to  many  Americans  as  bringing  more  practi- 
cal applications  of  space  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

In  any  event,  most  should  agree  that  the 
country's  massive  Investment  In  that  field 
cannot  now  be  written  off  and  the  program 
dismantled.  There  already  has  been  too  strong 
a  drift  In  that  direction;  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry is  hanging  by  a  thread  and  200,000 
space-related  Jobs  have  been  eliminated.  With 
the  last  two  Apollo  moon  shots  scheduled  for 
this  year,  the  whole  space  enterprise  has 
been  rapidly  losing  speed. 

That's  good,  some  people  will  say.  After 
all.  Americans  have  kicked  around  on  the 
moon  enough  and  Mars  Is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, so  why  not  proclaim  the  conquest  of 
space  and  save  the  money?  The  answers  are 
several.  Certainly  much  money  leill  be  saved, 
in  comparison  to  the  peak  Apollo  develop- 
ment years.  The  space  shuttle  will  cost  $5 
or  $6  billion  over  a  six-year  period,'  and  that 
Is  not  an  exorbitant  outlay,  It  seems  to  us, 
for  the  continued  gleaning  of  knowledge 
from  space. 

Moreover,  the  shuttle's  function  also  wUl 
be,  in  very  large  measure,  to  broaden  man's 
knowledge  of  the  earth.  It  will  be  an  orbiting 
runabout,  in  which  the  crew  mav  peer  at 
their  leisure  at  the  natural  and  human  phe- 
nomena below  and  conduct  studies  of  poten- 
tially great  value.  There  is,  needless  to  say, 
some  national  security  advantage  In  the 
maneuverability  it  will  afford  and  the  Im- 
proved surveillance  capability. 

And  In  addition,  the  shuttle  will  be  sort 
of  a  repair  truck  of  the  heavens,  making 
possible  the  fixing  of  broken-down  satellites 
and  the  servicing  of  space  laboratories.  It 
could  even  be  an  ambulance,  resculng-aatro- 
nauts  in  trouble.  Like  an  airplane.  It  would 
soar  back  down  for  earth  landings  after 
the  completion  of  lengthy  orbital  missions. 

Some  of  the  costs  would,  of  course,  be 
recovered  through  economic  expansion  gen- 
erated by  the  program — mainly  through 
restoratibn  of  50,000  aerospace  Jobs  and  pre- 
vention of  the  loss  of  others.  Perhaps,  too. 
the  administration  will  succeed  in  Its  laud- 
able efforts  to  bring  some  European  countries 
In  on  the  endeavor,  to  the  tune  of  10  or  15 
percent  of  the  cost. 

Congress  should  go  along  with  this  pro- 
posed Investment,  knowing  that  If  the  coun- 
try's highly  efficient  space  organization  Is 
killed,  it  will  not  easily  be  revived.  There's 
still  much  work  to  be  done  on  those  peace- 
ful cosmic  frontiers  that  can  spread  many 
benefits  and  much  inspiration  on  this  trou- 
bled earth. 
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HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  SI,  1972 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  the  editorial  section  of  the  Evening 
Star  Wednesday,  January  26,  1972,  an 
analysis  is  made  of  the  importance  of 
proceeding  with  the  space  shuttle  pro- 
gram. This  editorial  succinctly  describes 
the  important  gains  that  this  Nation 
will  make  by  investing  in  a  low  cost  earth 
orbital  transportation  system.  The  edi- 
torial further  points  out  that  the  bene- 
fits and  opportunities  available  through 
pursuing  a  space  shuttle  program  will 
far  out  weight  its  relatively  low  initial 
costs.  I  commend  this  editorial  to  your 
reading: 

New  Thrust  in  Space 
Just  In  the  nick  of  time.  President  Nixon 
has  re-lgnlted   the  fizzling  U.S.   space  pro- 
gram, and  the  benefits  from  the  new  venture 
ho  approved  the  other  day  promise  to  be  sub- 


UNITED  STATES  SEEKS  EUROMART 
FARM  ACCORD 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

OF    WISCONSIN 

Monday,  January  31.  1972 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  read  with  considerable  pleas- 
ure the  remarks  of  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Earl  L.  Butz  recently  made  on  agri- 
cultural trade  with  the  European 
Common  Market. 

Many  of  us  in  Congre,ss  have  been  seri- 
ously concerned  over  the  implications  of 
the  highly  protectionist  and  discrimina- 
tory community  agricultural  policy.  This 
became  particularly  acute  when  it  be- 
came evident  Denmark,  Ireland,  Norway, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  would  soon  be- 
come members  of  the  Common  Market. 
To  express  our  concern,  nearly  50  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  Introduced  resolutions 


urging  the  United  States  to  demand  our 
agricultural  trade  rights  with  the  EEC 
Over  50  later  signed  a  joint  letter  to 
President  Nixon  expressing  approval  with 
our  initial  negotiations  position  on  the 
issue,  but  cautioning  against  retrench- 
ment. 

Secretary  Butz'  remarks  would  indi- 
cate  the  administration  is  standing  firm 
on  American  agriculture  trade  rights. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  Janu- 
ary 27  edition  of  the  Washington  Post; 
Vntted  States  Seeks  Exjbomart  Farm  Accord 
Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz  sug- 
gested yesterday  that  the  United  States  delay 
Implementation  of  its  agreement  to  devalue 
the  dollar  pending  an  agreement  from  Com- 
mon Markert  countries  not  to  post  high  tariffs 
on  American  agricultural  exports. 

Speaking  to  reporters  over  breakfast.  Butz^^ 
said  the  White  House  Is  "pressuring  now"  for 
such  an  understanding  before  sending  de- 
valuation legislation  to  Congress. 

He  said  that  the  United  States  could  serve 
as  a  constructive  force  In  convincing  some 
Common  Market  members,  notably  West 
Germany,  to  reform  their  domestic  agricul- 
tural economies  by  developing  larger  farms. 
Butz  predicted  a  substantial  rise  In  farm 
Income  this  year  and  said  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  had  begun  releasing 
Impounded  agrlcultuarl  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress. 

He  acknowledged  that  "It's  the  right  time" 
to  release  such  funds  because  1972  is  an  elec- 
tion year.  He  also  endorsed  the  decision  of 
his  predecessor,  Clifford  Hardin,  to  raise  milk 
support  prices  last  year. 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  INTRO- 
DUCES NATIONAL  BLOOD  BANK 
ACT  OP  1972 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  suc- 
cessful transfusion  of  blood  from  one 
human  being  to  another  stands  as  one 
of  the  great  achievements  of  modem 
medicine.  Lifesavlng  transfusions,  how- 
ever, have  not  always  been  routinely  suc- 
cessful. Although  they  were  tried  on  an 
experimental  basis  for  hundreds  of  years, 
it  was  not  until  Landsteiner  discovered 
blood  groups  in  1901  that  transfusions 
could  be  given  with  reasonable  assurance 
of  safety.  Today,  over  6.6  million  pints 
are  collected,  processed  and  distributed 
annually  in  this  country.  Sophisticated 
cross-matching  techniques  have  virtually 
eliminated  problems  arising  from  incom- 
patibility. Improved  techniques  for  freez- 
ing and  storage  have  permitted  collection 
and  retention  of  blood  for  both  short  and 
long-term  storage  in  thousands  of  blood 
banks  across  the  country.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  blood,  as  a  unique  human 
resoiu-ce,  falls  far  short  of  its  potential 
to  save  lives.  The  problem  now  lies  in  the 
fact  that  transfusion  of  improperly 
screened,  contaminated  blood  annually 
causes  thousands  of  cases  of  a  serious  and 
often  fatal  disease  known  as  serum 
hepatitis. 

In  the  past  30  years,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  emergence  of  several  hundred 
Independent  profit  and  nonprofit  blood 
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banks  throughout  the  country.  While 
most  of  these  banks  have  performed  val- 
uable, lifesaving  services,  many — in 
attempting  to  meet  immediate  problems 
of  critical  blood  shortages — have  failed 
to  properly  screen  the  individuals  who 
donate  their  blood.  This  is  pai-ticularly 
true  of  profitmaking  blood  banks  which 
purchase  blood  from  donors  who  rely  on 
the  sale  of  their  blood  as  a  source  of  in- 
come. Unlike  "voluntary"  donors  who 
contribute  their  blood  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  these  "commercial"  donors 
are  often  prisoners,  alcoholics  and  nar- 
cotics addicts  who  are  seeking  early  pa- 
role or  support  for  their  various  habits. 
All  too  often  they  are  unaware  or  imable 
to  relate  histories  regarding  previous  dis- 
eases or  personal  habits  which  might  pre- 
dispose them  to  be  carriers  of  the  hepati- 
tis agent.  Yet  studies  show  that  their 
blood  is  at  least  10  times  more  likely  to 
transmit  hepatitis  than  is  that  of  the 
"volunteers."  As  a  result,  many  unsus- 
pecting recipients  of  this  "commercial" 
blood  develop  debilitating  if  not  fatal 
cases  of  posttransfusion  hepatitis.  Ac- 
cording to  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  over  30.000  cases  of  clinically 
Identifiable  posttransfusion  hepatitis  oc- 
cur each  year  and  between  1,500  and 
3,000  of  these  result  in  death. 

The  problem  is  obviously  not  insoluble 
and  can  be  reduced  in  large  part  by  the 
elimination  of  these  paid  donors.  Progress 
in  dealing  with  this  problem  to  date  has 
been  hindered  primarily  by  the  lack  of 
centralization  and  national  regulation  of 
the  blood  banking  system.  Inadequate  in- 
spection and  supervision  of  the  Nation's 
blood  banks  has  allowed  these  question- 
able practices  to  continue.  State  laws 
have  been  inadequate  to  the  task — in 
fact,  17  States  have  no  laws  whatsoever 
in  blood  banking.  The  part  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  played  to  date 
in  regulating  these  areas  is  negligible.  Of 
the  7,000  blood  banks  in  this  country,  the 
Division  of  Biologies  Standards  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  licenses 
only  166;  and  no  provision  is  made  for 
screening  the  vast  quantities  of  blood 
now  imported  by  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  today  with 
those  who  would  correct  this  problem  by 
introducing  the  National  Blood  Bank  Act 
of  1972.  This  piece  of  legislation  is  essen- 
tially identical  to  H.R.  11828.  introduced 
by  Congressman  Veysey  of  California 
whose  excellent  work  and  attention  to 
the  Nation's  needs  in  this  area  will  do 
much  toward  eliminating  this  natioiml 
disgrace.  To  his  bill  I  am  adding  two 
amendments  which  would  serve  to  en- 
courage both  public  and  private  employ, 
ers  to  permit  their  employees  to  partici- 
pate in  voluntary  blood  programs  and 
would  make  it  easier  for  blood  bank  per- 
sonnel to  gain  access  to  space  in  Federal 
buildings  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
blood. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Blood 
Bank  Act  of  1972  is  twofold:  first,  to  en- 
courage the  donation  of  "voluntary" 
blood  and  to  provide  for  donor  screening 
and  blood  testing  so  as  to  insure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  uncontaminated  blood; 
and  second,  to  provide  for  Federal  over- 
sight of  the  Nation's  blood  banks  in  or- 
der to  see  that  they  live  up  to  standards 
established  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
population.  In  order  to  help  stem  the 
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hepatitis  problem,  the  bill  calls  for  edu- 
cation of  the  public  with  regard  to  the 
desirability  of  giving  blood  on  a  nonre- 
munerative  basis.  It  provides  for  a  na- 
tional program  to  recruit  donors,  and 
requires  that  the  source  of  each  pint  of 
blood — voluntary  or  commercial — must 
be  clearly  labeled.  The  bill  also  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  registry 
of  undesirable  donors  so  that  those  who 
do  not  meet  the  requisite  health  stand- 
ards may  be  prevented  from  contributing 
to  the  Nation's  blood  supply.  In  addition, 
the  bill  would  require  all  blood  banks  to 
utilize  the  latest  testing  techniques  for 
the  detection  of  the  serum  hepatitis  an- 
tigen. Although  the  present  tests  are  only 
25-30  percent  effective,  their  applica- 
tion to  each  pint  of  blood  collected  in 
this  country  could  reduce  the  incidence 
of  posttransfusion  hepatitis  by  one- 
third. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  this  proposal, 
there  would  also  be  established  a  Na- 
tional Blood  Bank  program  in  the  ofiBce 
of  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  The  time  has 
certainly  come  for  the  creation  of  an 
agency  devoted  specifically  to  the  task  of 
seeing  that  all  blood  banks  are  licensed 
and  regulated.  This  organization  will  not 
only  be  responsible  for  licensing  all  of  the 
Nation's  blood  banks  but  also  for  setting 
standards  for  the  selection  of  donors. 
Until  enough  volunteers  can  be  recruited 
to  meet  the  Nation's  needs,  the  Director 
of  the  National  Blood  Bank  program  will 
be  able  to  set  limits  on  the  number  of 
paid  donors  to  be  allowed  for  each  blood 
bank.  In  addition,  a  centralized  agency 
such  as  this  will  be  able  to  collect  hard 
data  on  the  Nation's  blood  banking  sys. 
tem — data  which  are  now  sadly  lacking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal  which  is 
now  before  you  will  do  much  toward  pro- 
viding the  Nation  with  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  safe  and  pure  blood.  I  urge  its 
early  consideration. 


SCHOOL  CHANGES  ARE  LATE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF   MISSOUHI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31.  1972 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  will  soon  be 
holding  hearings  on  the  question  of  con- 
stitutional amendments  affecting  schools, 
school  busing,  and  judicial  abolition  of 
district  lines. 

Accordingly,  I  thought  the  views  of 
Washington  Post  columnist,  William 
Raspberry,  appearing  on  Wednesday, 
January  26,  1972.  should  be  considered. 

The  article  follows: 

School  Changes  Are  Late 
(By  WUUam  Raspberry) 

America  can  never  seem  to  figure  out  what 
to  do  about  Its  poor  and  Its  black  citizens. 

It  forces  them  Into  concentrations,  wheth- 
er through  economics,  commercial  manipu- 
lation or  outright  segregation.  And  then  It 
announces  that  It  would  be  possible  to  deal 
with  their  problems  If  only  the  people  weren't 
so  concentrated. 

Even  when  some  reasonably  logical  solu- 
tion does  suggest  Itself,  It  la  almost  an  arti- 
cle of  American  faith  that  no  attempt  will 
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be  made  to  Implement  It  until  It  is  too  late 
for  It  to  be  effective. 

We  try  scattered-site  public  housing  (or 
cash  housing  subsidies)  as  an  alternative  to 
public  housing  concentration  camps,  but 
only  after  the  problem  has  grown  so  large 
that  there  aren't  enough  sites  left  In  which 
to  scatter  the  poor. 

We  decide  to  move  against  crime  and  nar- 
cotics In  the  ghettos  only  after  they  have  be- 
come virtually  Intractable  (and  after  they 
have  become  a  problem  for  the  nonblack 
and  nonpoor). 

And  particularly  have  we  moved  too  late 
In  public  education. 

When  some  basic  education  would  have 
been  a  desirable  thing  for  blacks,  white 
Americans  made  it  Illegal  to  teach  blacks  to 
read  and  write. 

When  blacks  would  have  been  ecstatic 
over  really  good  segregated  schools,  they 
got  schools  that  were  separate  but  awful. 

IfOcal  authorities  are  now  willing  to 
desegregate  their  schools,  but  only  after  the 
courts  have  said  desegregation  isn't  enough: 
You  have  to  integrate. 

Always  one  step  behind.  It  would  be  almost 
laughable,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  prob- 
lems keep  growing  worse.  Remedies  that 
would  have  worked  a  f^w  years  ago  become 
Inadequate  when  they  are  applied  too  late. 
And  we've  finally  reached  the  point  where 
no  one.  white  or  black,  has  any  clear  Idea 
of  what  win  work  now. 

Virtually  no  one  wants  busing  on  the 
level  It  would  take  to  integrate  the  schools 
In  most  metropolitan  areas. 

I.  for  one.  would  be  willing  to  take  one 
step  backward,  to  honest  desegregation.  That 
Is,  let  us  move  forthrlghtly  tigalnst  any  at- 
tempt at  official  discrimination.  But  at  the 
same  time,  let  us  end  the  humiliation  of 
chasing  after  rich  white  children. 

And  It  Is  humlUatixig.  For  one  thing  It 
says  to  black  children  that  there  is  some- 
thing Inherently  wrong  with  them,  some- 
thing that  can  be  cured  only  by  the  presence 
of  white  children.  Some  of  us  don't  believe 
that. 

Some  of  us  believe  that  given  adequate 
resources,  financial  and  otherwise,  black 
children  can  learn,  no  matter  what  color 
their  seatmates  happen  to  be. 

We  started  off  chasing  after  white  people 
because  that  was  (we  thought)  the  sure  way 
to  get  the  resources  we  needed.  Now  some  of 
us  are  continuing  the  chase  although  we've 
forgotten  why  It  started. 

As  provocative  as  Judge  Merhlge's  Rich- 
mond degree  was,  I  would  have  preferred  a 
ruling  that  said  not  that  pupils  must  be 
bused  without  regard  to  city  boundary-lines 
but  that  school  money  and  resources  must  no 
longer  stop  at  those  boundaries. 

It  may  still  come  to  that.  If  the  current 
trend  continues,  there  will  likely  be  an  end 
to  property  taxes  as  the  chief  means  of  fi- 
nancing schools.  And  one  result  will  be  that 
all  the  schools  within  a  stat«  will  be  on  equal 
footing,  no  matter  whether  they  are  In  rich 
neighborhoods  or  poor. 

When  the  white  and  the  rich  discover  that 
they  cannot  finance  good  public  schools  for 
their  own  children  and  lousy  ones  for  the 
rest,  we  wUl  see  the  beginning  of  equality 
In  public  education  or  we  will  see  the  end 
of  public  education. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  SUPPORTS 
FINANCING  OF  PUBLIC  BROAD- 
CASTING 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the  attention  of  my 
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colleagues  to  some  of  the  support  which 
has  been  announced  today  for  the  legis- 
lation which  I  have  introduced  to  pro- 
vide long-range  financing  for  public 
broadcasting  (H.R.  11807 ». 

As  I  have  said  many  times  in  the  past, 
the  need  to  insulate  public  broadcasting 
from  governmental  pressure  Jpis  become 
increasingly  imperative.  The  bill  which 
I  have  introduced  and  on  which  the  Sub- 
committee on  Communications  and  Pow- 
er will  begin  hearings  tomorrow  is  an 
overdue  step  in  the  direction  of  perma- 
nent financing— a  type  of  financing 
which  will  provide  this  insulation. 

I  include  the  statement  issued  today 
by  the  Advisory  Committee  of  National 
Organizations  of  tho  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting.  Also  included  is  the 
list  of  separate  organizations  which  have 
specifically  endorsed  my  bill. 

The  material  follows: 
National  Committee  Supports  Financing  of 
Public  Bro.^dcasting 
Washington,  D.C.  January  31.— Represent- 
atives from  30  major  national  organizations 
have  endorsed  a  resolution  supporting  long- 
range  financing  for  public  broadcasting. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  by 
delegates  attending  the  meeting  of  the  Ad- 
visory Ctommlttee  of  National  Organizations 
of  the  Corporaticn  for  Public  Broadcasting 
on  January  11.  (A  list  of  the  organizations 
and  a  copy  of  the  resolution  are  attached.) 

The  Advisory  committee  resolution  specifi- 
cally expressed  support  for  H.R.  11807  leg- 
islation sponsored  by  Rep.  Torbert  H  Mac- 
donald  (D-Mass.),  which  contains  some  as- 
pects of  long-range  financing. 

Rev.  William  F.  Fore,  executive  director  of 
the  Broadcasting  and  Film  Division  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  and  cliaL'man 
of  the  CPB  Advisory  Committee,  said  the 
resolution  was  being  released  now  to  coin- 
cide With  the  opening  of  hearings  by  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Communications 
and  Power  on  H.R.  11807  and  other  financing 
legislation.  Congressman  Macdonald  is  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

In  addition  to  the  action  by  the  Advisory 
delegates,   13   of  the  member  organizations 
have    taken    official    action    Individually    in 
support  of  long-range  financing  for  pubUc 
broadcasUng.    These   include   the   AFI^CIO 
American  Association  of  University  Women' 
American  Bar  Association,  American  Jewish 
Committee,  National  Association  of  Counties 
National  Council  of  Churches  Broadcasting 
and  Film  Commission,  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,  National  Council  of  Women 
National     Education    Association,    National 
Orange,   National   League  of  Cities,   United 
Auto  Workers  and  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
Members  of  the  CPB  Advisory  Committee 
have  been  meeting  with  Corporation  leaders 
regularly  to  provide  counsel  on  both  policy 
issues  and  programming  since  CPB  became 
operational  in  1969. 

Resolution  Enacted  bt  CPB  Advisory  Com- 
MrrrEE  op  National  Organizations.  Janu- 
ary 11.  1972 

Whereas  Congress,  by  enactment  of  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967.  declared 
that  involving  public  broadcasting  as  "an  ex- 
pression of  diversity  and  excellence"  was  a 
matter  of  national  importance,  that  would 
help  raise  the  educational  level  and  public 
welfare  of  the  nation  generally,  and- 

Whereas.  In  1967,  the  Carne-jie'commlsslon 
urged  that  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting be  financed  on  a  long-term  basis  In 
order  to  permit  its  operation  to  be  free  from 
political  interference.",  and; 

Whereas,  the  full  promise  of  mibllc  broad- 
casting cannot  be  achieved  until  a  plan  for 
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permanent  financing  is  put  Into  eflfect,  and 
continued  delay  In  providing  .such  long-range 
financing  threatens  the  ver>-  existence  of 
public  broadcasting,  and: 

Whereas,  the  Corporation  has  provided 
substantial  financial  assistance  to  all  quali- 
fied public  television  and  radio  stations 
through  its  program  of  annual  community 
service  grants,  and  recognizes  the  need  for  a 
sizeable  increase  in  this  kind  of  support  in 
order  to  strengthen  local  stations; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  AdMsory 
Committee  of  National  Organizations  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  urges 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  possible  to  provide  long- 
range  financing  for  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  in  order  to  enable  CPB  to 
efifectively  build  and  strengthen  the  public 
broadcasting  system  that  best  serves  the 
greatest  number  of  American  listeners  and 
viewers. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  those  consUt- 
uent  organizations  which  have  representa- 
tives on  the  Advisory  Committee  of  National 
Organizations  and  which  are  in  a  position 
to  do  so,  be  asked  to  endor.se  ai.d  advocate  the 
concept  of  long-range  financing  for  CPB  and 
the  adoption  of  H.R.  11807.  "Public  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1971"  or  similar  legislation 
which  provides  long-term  financing  for  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

Delegates  from  the  following  organizations 
voted  for  the  CPB  Advisory  Committee  res- 
olution on  the  Macdonald  bill  for  long-ranee 
financing:  ^ 

AFI.-CIO. 

American  Bar  Association. 
American  Association  of  University  Women 
American  Jewish  Committee. 
Associated  Councils  of  the  Arts. 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
Consumer  Federation  of  America. 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
Girl  Scouts  of  America. 
League  of  Women  Voters, 
National  Association  of  Counties. 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
National  Audubon  Society. 
National    Conference    of    Christians    and 
Jews. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ. 
National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 
National  Council  of  Women. 
National  Education  Association. 
National  Grange. 
National  4-H  Club. 
National  League  of  Cities. 

National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Recreation  and  Park  Association 

National  Urban  League. 

U.S.  Catholic  Conference. 

U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

U.S.  Jaycees. 

U.S.  National  Student  Association. 


DOCK  STRIKE  HANGS  ON 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  intol- 
erable west  coast  dock  strike  continues  to 
hang  on.  In  the  next  few  days,  the  Taft- 
Hartley  injunction  wiU  expire  in  the  east 
coast  and  gulf  ports  disputes.  The  follow- 
ing editorial  by  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau 
Spokesman  entitled  "Dock  Strike  'Ob- 
session' "  graphicaUy  illustrates  the  eco- 
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nomic  burden  that  these  work  stoppages 
have  placed  on  the  innocent  third  par- 
ties to  these  strikes.  Legislation  to  bring 
about  a  permanent  solution  to  these 
strikes  has  been  inti'oduced  by  me.  I  urge 
Congress  to  adopt  such  a  measure  as 
soon  as  possible. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Dock  Strike  "Obsession" 
Some  have  charged  that  Farm  Bureau  and 
others  have  an  obsession  with  dock  strikes 
and  imply  that  this  Is  being  used  as  an  es- 
cape  from  grappling  with  the  real  agricul- 
tural issues. 

If  you  call  It  an  obsession  to  being  con- 
cerned with  the  ability  to  move  production 
from  1  out  of  every  4  acres  harvested  to 
overseas  markets,  then  we  plead  guilty. 

Export  markets  are  extremely  Important 
to  agriculture.  Without  export  markets 
farmers  and  the  nation  would  have  to  retire 
another  35  to  40  million  acres  of  land  besides 
the  announced  goal  of  50  million  acres  un- 
der  the  1972  feed  grain  and  wheat  pro- 
grams. And  we  would  have  to  retire  or  find 
other  uses  for  45  million  acres  now  devoted 
to  soybean  production. 

Farmers  know  that  $1  out  of  every  $7  of 
farm  Income  comes  from  the  export  market 
We  wish  we  could  be  as  complacent  as 
some  that  the  export  movement  of  feed 
grains,  wheat  and  soybeans  wlU  be  as  great 
as  It  would  have  been  without  the  dock 
strikes. 

First,  this  doesn't  help  the  farmer  who 
sold  at  harvest  time  when  the  dock  strikes 
depressed  prices  and  estimated  10  cents  per 
bushel  on  corn  and  an  estimated  25  cents 
per  bushel  on  soybeans. 

Second,  this  complacency  Ignores  the 
report  that  our  foreign  customers  are  turn- 
ing to  other  markets  for  these  products  be- 
cause we  couldn't  supply  them  when  they 
wanted  the  products  and  the  uncertainty 
about  future  deliveries. 

No  one  argues  that  the  enormous  produc- 
tion m  1971  is  not  a  factor  in  the  low  com 
prices.  But  that  Is  the  very  reason  for  the 
extra  concern  about  the  dock  strikes.  With 
extra  large  production  and  possible  stiff 
foreign  competition,  we  need  to  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  move  the  feed  grains,  wheat  and  soy- 
beans when  our  customers  want  them.  It  is 
much  better  to  sell  this  surplus  and  get  It 
off  our  backs  than  to  pile  It  up  In  govern- 
ment storage,  have  the  costs  of  this  storage 
charged  against  farmers  In  the  federal  budg- 
et and  then  depress  the  market  when  stocks 
come  back  on  the  market— as  they  always 
have. 

Farm  Bureau  does  have  an  obsession  In 
doing  everything  possible  to  Improve  farm 
Income,  Including  fighting  hard  for  legisla- 
tion to  put  an  end  to  the  devastating  and 
costly  transportation  strikes,  such  as  the 
present  dock  srlkes. 

An  effort  Is  being  made  to  make  changes 
In  the  present  government  farm  program 
to  retire  additional  acreage  to  bring  adjust- 
ments In  the  supply  demand  situation  for 
corn.  In  its  policy  resolutions  and  other  ac- 
tions. Farm  Bureau  has  urged  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  use  his  broad  authority 
under  the  1970  aglcultural  act  In  such  a 
manner  that  farmers  will  have  economy 
opportunities  more  comparable  to  those  of 
persons  In  other  segments  of  our  national 
economy. 

But  while  there  Is  adequate  legislation  If 
properly  administered  to  handle  the  supply 
and  adjustment  In  agriculture,  there  Is  not 
now  satisfactory  legislation  to  handle  the 
problems  of  transportation  Industry  strikes 
that  are  costly  to  agriculture,  the  public 
and  the  nation. 

And  we  intend  to  be  obsessed  with  the 
need  for  action  on  this  issue  until  Congress 
demonstrates  that  It  Is  concerned  and  acts. 
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SALUTE  TO  JAYCEES 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend,  much  of  the  political  news 
generated  by  the  presidential  candidates 
originated  in  Florida,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Florida  Jaycees.  It  should 
come  as  no  surprise  that  the  candidates 
are  sharing  their  views  with  the  Jaycees 
and  hoping  for  their  support  in  return. 
As  I,  and  many  of  my  colleagues,  know 
very  well,  the  jaycees  are  among  the 
more  influential  and  dedicated  citizens  in 
thousands  of  coininunities  throughout 
the  Nation. 

I  am  fortunate  to  have  more  than  a 
dozen  hard-working  jaycee  chapters  in 
my  district.  Each  year,  during  January, 
the  jaycees  observe  the  founding  of  their 
organization  and  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  salute  the  jaycees, 
particularly  those  in  the  north  region  of 
Illinois. 

I  have  attended  several  jaycee  func- 
tions and  have  been  deeply  impressed  by 
their  hard  work  and  their  dedication  to 
their  commimities.  These  yoimg  men, 
who  range  in  age  from  21  to  35,  spend 
countless  hours  of  volimteer  time  in  serv- 
ice to  their  fellow  men.  In  so  doing,  they 
not  only  receive  great  personal  satisfac- 
tion, but  they  also  are  developing  the  im- 
portant qualities  of  leadership  and  public 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  month.  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  a  former  jaycee,  paid  tribute 
to  the  jaycees  by  declaring  a  "National 
Jaycee  Week."  I  would  like  to  offer  my 
best  wishes  to  the  jaycees  and,  for  my 
colleagues  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
jaycees,  I  include  the  Jaycee  Creed.  Its 
message  is  one  I  think  very  worth  spread- 
ing. 

The  Jaycee  Creed 

We  believe: 

That  faith  In  God  gives  meaning  and  pur- 
pose to  human  life; 

That  the  brotherhood  of  men  transcends 
the  sovereignty  of  nations; 

That  economic  justice  can  best  be  won  by 
free  men  through  free  enterprise; 

That  government  should  be  of  laws,  rather 
than  of  men; 

That  earth's  great  treasure  lies  In  human 
personality; 

And  that  service  to  humanity  Is  the  best 
work  of  life. 


SECRET  CM3P  LINK  PROVEN 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
January  22.  I  inserted  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  series  of  documents 
that  revealed  the  link  between  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  and  the 
leadership  of  the  National  League  of 
Families  of  American  Prisoners  of  War 
and  Missing  in  Action  in  Southeast  Asia. 


Additional  information  that  I  have  re-  self  has  got  to  protect  its  donors.  So  the 

ceived  conclusively  proves  that  the  Re-  dialling  will  be  done  in  such  a  way  that  the 

publican    National    Committee    had    al-  Republican  donors  will  not  know  that  their 

ready  taken  command  of  the  league's  Z^TnTco'^^uT''^  '^  ^'^  ^^"'"^" 

fund-raiSUlg  activities  before  the  Demo-  ^r.  Havens,  Mr.  Wagner.  and  Dr.  Ladley 
cratic  Party  was  even  contacted.  Fmal  feel  that  we  must  make  another  appeal  for 
arrangements  for  Republican  fund  rais-  donations  soon.  Thus,  we  ask  ycu  to  con- 
ing management  of  the  league  were  sider  this  carefully,  discuss  it  with  the  other 
finalized  8  days  before  the  league  even  Board  members,  and  send  or  phone  your 
requested  similar  assistance  from  the  ^°^^  ^  ^  "^^  Denton  (703)  340-6349  as 
Democratic  National  Committee.  ^°°^  ^  possible. 

I  believe  that  the  belated  letter  to  the  "^°''''' 

Democratic  National  Committee  was  a  April  14,  1971. 

Republican  coverup  hiding  the  Unk  be-  Memorandum  for;  The  League  of  PamlUes. 

tween  the  Republican  National  Commit-  From:  Robert  p.  odeii,  jr. 

tee  and  the  league.  The  GOP  took  over  Subject:  League  solicitations. 

fund  raising  activities  for  the  league  se-  i.  computer  services 

cretly   without    any   notification    to    the  Maurice  DuFour,  President  of  IBMI,  has 

general  memership  of  the  organization,  agreed  to  maintain  and  print  the  necessary 

With  the  league  receiving  fund-raising  documents  for  the  past  contributors  to  the 

advice  and  help  from  the  Republican  League.  Someone  on  the  staff  of  the  League 

National  Committee,  it  comes  as  no  sur-  f??^"'^  ^^^^  ^'■-  D^Four  at  965-5015  to  make 

prise  tl^  they  followed  the  adminlstra-  ^l  Ta^^^^o^^  ^eTaLm? VaT  c^^o^fn"^ 

tions    Ime    on    the    Mansfield-Boland  xising. 

amendment  which  was  considered  by  this  „    „„„.„„... „^„     „ 

House  in  November.  It  was  no  mere  co-  "'  ^^'^^^'^^'^^^  °^  ^^'--^  coNTRistrroR  file 

incidence  that  the  position  of  the  Nixon  '^l  ^ltTr-,,V:t^^"J',l\''°^']^  ^^S"^?  .'^ 

J .    ....               J     ii.       1  made  of  the  current  file  includlne  the  total 

admmistration    and    the    league    were  number  of  names,  breakdown  of  individual 

Identical.  contribution  amounts,  etc. 

The  connection  between  the  league  (b)  The  League  should  determine  whether 
and  the  Republican  National  Committee  or  not  each  and  every  individual  who  con- 
has  apparently  become  so  close  that  the  trlbuted  something  through  the  direct  mall 
national  coordinator  of  the  league  and  program  has  actually  been  thanked  and  pro- 
Senator  Robert  Dole,  of  the  Republican  ^''^!^.^^*'^''1,^"°"  P*'^''  '^°^  ^^°  ^^''^ 
National  rnmmiftrf»p  hnvp  mnrip  Qimilar  contributed  $100  or  more  should  be  ex- 
wationai  committee,  have  made  simUar  tracted  from  the  file  and  a  special  letter  of 
statements  to  the  press.  appreciation  sent  to  them. 

I   have   renewed   my   call   to    Senator  (c)  Approximately  6  months  after  the  In- 

EtoLE  to  immediately  pull  his  advisers  out  itiai  solicitation,  it  would  be  appropriate  and 

of  the  league  affairs  so  that  the  league  worthwhile  to  re-soiicit  these  individuals  for 

can  operate  in  a  truly  nonpartisan  man-  *  contribution.  The  letter  should  indicate 

ner.  I  applaud  the  decision  of  the  league  ^'^^  ^^^  League  recognizes  their  past  sup- 

to  form  a  nonpartisan  political  commit-  ^0^-^,!^  It^.T^'^y  VISIT SS  Z 

tee  to  study  the  positions  of  various  pres-  again.  This  solicitation  should  also  indicate, 

idential  candidates  on  POW  issues.  My  in   rather   specific   terms,   what  the   money 

only  hope  is  that  the  GOP  is  removed  ^"^  ^  ^^^'^  ^o'"- 

from  the  affairs  of  the  league  so  that  this  ™-  new  solicitations 

nonpartisan    political    committee     can  (a)  it  is  my  suggesUon  that  the  League 

truly  be  nonpartisan  develop  a  solicitation  program  for  new  con- 

Thpdoriimpntsfnllnw  trlbutors.  The  program  should  Include  the 

ineaocumentSlOUOW.  selecUon   and   use   of   lists   which    might   be 

Washington,  D.C,  made  available  to  the  group  on  a  free  basis. 

April  14.  1971.  (b)  Copy  should  be  developed  bv  a  profes- 

Dear  Board  Member  :  The  attsiched  outline  slonai  on  a  no  fee  basis 

was   submitted    to    us    by    Bob    O'DeH    and  (c)  A  knowledgeable  and  experienced  indJ- 

Wayne  Bradley  who  volunteered  to  help  us  vidual  on  a  volunteer  basis  ."Should  purchase 

in  direct-mail  soliciting.  Bob  O'Dell   Is  Re-  supplies  and  coordinate  the  phvsical  arrange- 

publlcan     National     Committee      (Finance)  ments  for  the  mailing                " 

vv^^'itlv!  ™IT;*°''  ^.t    T^'^'w    ^'"^1%   ^.  <d)  A  group  of  informed  volunteers  should 

Executive  D  rector  of  the  American  Medical  ^ct  as   a  steering  committee   to  set   overall 

Association  In  Washington.  D.C  po„cy  and  direction  for  the  mail  solicitation. 

Both    when  we  first  met  with  them,  be-  it  should  be  always  understood  that  the 

leved  that  we  paid  very  high  prices  for  our  solicitaOon   mailing   also   spreads   the   word 

last  campaign,  though  the  results  were  falriy  ^bout    the    POW-MIA    situation.    Therefore 

good^  We  were   given   an   outline   of   costs,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  insure  that  the 

which  is  as  follows:  message  in  the  mall  Is  very  verv  clear. 

Per  thousand 

Postage    $16  ^'-  f^Jl^illment 

Mailing  services 8  (a)  Each  and  every  contributor  should  re- 
Letter  printing 4  celve  a  receipt  and  or  thank  you  letter  for 

Printing  card  (computer)   10  their  contribution.  Those  who  contribute  a 

Enclosure    5  substantial   sum   should    receive   a   personal 

Lists letter  from  the  head  of  the  League. 

Envelopes   (750,000  already  printed  and  (b)   If  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  League  to 

unused  per  thousand)    send  Its  message  to  as  many  people  as  pos- 

slble  and  to  enlist  support  for  Its  cause  across 

Total    43  the  country,  It  should  either  on  a  regular  or 

Mr.  Bradley  will  have  the  solicitation  let-  continuing  basis,  mail  to  its  contributor  list 

ter   written,  and   we   believe  paper   for   the  Information  on  lis  activities.  Individuals  who 

letters  and  the  enclosures  will  be  donated,  have    already    contributed    have    Indicated 

Most  Importantly,  no  one  will  know  that  their  support,  but  should  be  kept  up  to  date 

we  are  using  the  lists  owned  by  the  Republi-  on  the  problems  and  the  work  of  the  League 

can  National  Committee.  The  Committee  it-  on  a  continuing  basis. 
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National  League  of  Families  or 
American  Prisoners  and  Miss- 
ing IN  Southeast  Asia, 

Washington,  D.C..  April  22. 1972. 
Mr.  IiASRT  O'Brien, 

Chairman,  Democratic  National  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  O'Brien:  As  you  know,  the 
League  has  certain  expenses  In  Its  continuing 
efforts  to  remind  the  American  people  and 
arouse  world  opinion  to  the  situation  Involv- 
ing the  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in  ac- 
tion In  Southeast  Asia.  WhUe  these  financial 
needs  are  not  greet,  nevertheless,  they  are 
real. 

Through  a  groups  of  volunteers  In  the  di- 
rect-mail business,  we  are  planning  to  solicit 
funds  from  a  wide  range  of  the  American 
public.  In  an  earlier  fund-raising  effort,  we 
were  charged  for  the  use  of  lists.  Our  advisors 
suggested  that  we  contact  you  in  yoiir  poet 
as  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  to  ask  If  It  would  be  possible  to 
use  the  Committee's  donor  lists.  We  were  ad- 
vised by  our  consultants  that  your  names 
can  be  used  In  such  a  way  that  the  donors 
will  be  unaware  that  the  names  are  furnished 
by  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

We  would  be  most  grateful  for  your  con- 
sideration of  this  request. 
Very  sincerely, 

Joan  M.  Vinson, 
National  Coordinator. 


CBS  Interview  Wrrn  Robert  Dole,  June  29 
1971 

CBONKriE.  The  Senate's  mandate  last  week 
for  aa  end  of  American  Involvement  In  In- 
dochina— if  the  prisoners  are  released — puts 
new  pressure  on  President  Nixon  to  announce 
a  withdrawal  date.  But  as  it  was  written  by 
Majority  Leader  Mansfield,  It  Is  a  statement 
of  Senate  policy;  It  Is  not  binding  law.  Even 
If  the  House  had  not  rejected  it  yesterday, 
Mr.  Nixon  could  have  refused  to  Implement 
Ita  nine-month  deadline.  And  present  indica- 
tions are  he  will  reject  any  such  deadline. 

It  also  now  appears  that  the  Administra- 
tion Is  de-emphaslzlng  the  POW  Issue  It  has 
espoused  so  ardently  during  the  last  two 
years,  and  is  putting  more  emphasis  on  the 
ability  of  Saigon  to  survive.  Republican  Na- 
tional Chairman  Robert  Dole  indicated  as 
much  In  an  interview  with  Bob  Schleffer. 

Dole.  We  have  to  be  very  candid  about  it, 
we  don't  want  to  stay  there  Just  for  the  pris- 
oners, we  don't  want  to  get  out  Just  for  the 
prisoners.  They're  very  Important,  but  they 
represent  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of 
the  Americans  who've  died  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Statement  of  Mrs.  Joan  Vinson,  National 
coordinatob 
174  of  our  members  returned  Sunday  after 
an  8-day  mission  to  Geneva,  Parts  and  9 
other  European  capitals.  The  main  goal  of 
the  first  portion  of  the  trip,  in  Geneva,  was 
to  ask  the  representatives  of  some  35  coun- 
tries to  respect  and  Insure  respect  for  the 
Geneva  Conventions  of  1949  Relative  to  the 
Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War.  Though  we 
have  no  way  of  knowing  at  this  time  the  ulti- 
mate results  of  our  efforts,  we  do  know  that 
on  the  first  day  of  the  conference,  the  mat- 
ter of  prisoners  of  war — which  had  not  previ- 
ously been  on  the  agenda  for  discussion — 
was  introduced  by  another  country. 

On  May  27,  in  Paris,  our  entire  group  ob- 
served the  arrivals  of  the  four  parties  in- 
volved In  the  Peace  Talks.  Reporters  present 
asked  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Pro- 
visional Revolutionary  Government  delegates 
if  our  members  would  be  permitted  an  audi- 
ence with  either  of  their  delegations.  The 
PRG  representative  refused.  The  North  Viet- 
namese representative  stated  that  he  did  not 
feel  that  members  of  his  delegation  would 
have  enough  time  to  meet  with  us.  He  did  in- 
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dicate  that  he  believed  a  meeting  could  be  ar- 
ranged between  some  of  our  members  and 
their  embassy.  Immediately  thereafter,  we 
contacted  the  North  Vietnamese  embassy,  re- 
quested an  appointment  for  five  of  our  mem- 
bers, and  were  told  that  they  would  call  us 
back  with  an  answer.  In  toto.  we  contacted 
them  seven  times — each  with  the  answer,  "No 
appointment  has  yet  been  arranged." 

Needless  to  say,  we  were  extremely  disap- 
pointed in  the  other  side's  refusal  to  see  us 
We  believe  that  if  they  are  sincere  in  their 
desire  for  a  lasting  peace,  they  would  open 
their  door  to  the  people  who  have  truly^lt 
the  effects  of  this  tragic  war.  / 

Because  the  President  said  that  b€ 'wanted 
a  commitment  from  the  communists,  regard- 
ing the  release  of  prisoners,  we  attempted  to 
contact  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  PRG 
to  ask  them  to  make  this  commitment  pub- 
licly to  Ambassador  Bruce.  We  have  been 
deeply  frustrated  by  the  reports  of  various 
congressmen  and  newsmen  and  other  groups 
who  sincerely  believe  that  the  other  side  has 
made  a  commitment  for  the  release  of  prison- 
ers of  war.  However,  no  such  statement  is  on 
the  official  record,  although  those  words 
would  clear  the  way  for  the  President  to  an- 
nounce total  withdrawal  of  troops  from  In- 
dochina. We  urge  the  communists  to  make 
this  clarification. 

In  no  other  war  in  history  have  prisoners 
been  used  to  this  degree  to  bargain  for  poli- 
tical concessions.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
whole  question  of  peace  in  Indochina  has 
now  been  focused,  by  both  sides,  on  the 
prisoner  of  war  issue.  If  the  handling  of  the 
prisoners  truly  is  the  major  stumbling  block 
then  It  seems  to  us  that  it  can  be  solved  very 
easily  by  relatively  minor  moves  by  both  sides 
It's  difficult  to  imagine  that  our  relatives 
In  Southeast  Asia  can  survive  any  more  ex- 
tended wrangllngs  and  negotiations.  The 
North  Vietnamese  have  told  us  that  they  do 
not  Intend  to  take  the  first  step.  They  do 
not  Intend  to  release  and  account  for  our  rel- 
atives until  after  the  date  for  total  with- 
drawal has  been  set.  We  can,  therefore,  only 
hope  that  the  President  and  his  negotiators 
in  Paris  are  prepared  to  Initiate  other  means 
of  resolving  the  war  In  Indochina  and  se- 
curing the  release  and  accounting  for  our 
men. 

We  would  like  to  see  both  sides  demon- 
strate more  flexibility  and  conciliation  than 
is  represented  by  the  over-simplified  "Set  a 
withdrawal  date,  and  we'll  discuss  release  of 
prisoners,"  and  "Promise  to  release  the  pris- 
oners, and  we'll  discuss  a  withdrawal  date." 
Surely  there  is  room  for  negotiations  some- 
where between  these  two  undevlatlng  posi- 
tions. 

It  has  also  been  charged  that  the  prisoner 
of  war  qeustlon  is  not  the  real  Issue.  That  It 
is  being  used  as  an  excuse  by  one  side  or  the 
other  to  prolong  the  war  and  avoid  a  settle- 
ment at  this  time.  We  resent  the  possibility 
that  our  men's  lives  have  become  meaning- 
less ciphers  in  the  manipulation  of  interna- 
tional politics.  Their  lives  mean  too  much 
to  us. 

If  the  prisoners  are  not  the  real  issue,  then 
it  Is  time  for  both  sides  to  start  talking  about 
w^hat  may  be  the  real  problems  in  achieving 
a  settlement  of  this  war.  It  has  been  specu- 
lated that  there  are  Issues  beneath  the  sur- 
face, beyond  troop-withdrawal  dates  and 
discussion  for  release  of  prisoners.  Some  say 
the  North  Vietnamese  will  demand  conces- 
sions in  the  area  of  American  air  power,  mil- 
itary advisors  and  coalition  governments  as 
well  as  settlements  in  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

If  these  are  root  Issues,  they  should  be 
dealt  with  directly.  The  prisoners  should  be 
removed  from  such  bartering  and  afforded 
the  protections  dictated  by  humanitarian 
law. 

We  would  like  to  have  the  POW/MIA  issue 
put  m  Its  proper  perspective. 

We  do  not  want  the  prisoners  to  be  the 
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only  reason  we  remain  in  Vietnam,  nor  do  we 
want  them  to  be  the  only  reason  we  leave 

January  26,  1972 
Hon.  Robert  Dole, 
Republican  National  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee finalized  plans  to.  In  effect,  take  on 
the  management  of  the  League  of  Families  of 
American  Prisoners  and  Missing  in  Action 
In  Southeast  Asia  before  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  was  even  notified. 

The  memorandum  from  the  Republican 
National  Financial  Committee  giving  de- 
tailed advice  on  fund-raising  was  dated  April 
14.  On  April  22  the  League  asked  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  for  help  only  as 
an  afterthought  and  as  a  cover  up  for  Repub- 
lican control. 

The  League  supposedly  is  a  non-partisan 
organization.  How  can  the  League  pretend  to 
be  non-partisan  or  to  represent  the  real 
views  of  the  POW  families  when  It  is  depend- 
ent on  Republican  funds  and  political  ad- 
vice? 

I  renew  my  call  for  you  to  immediately 
pull  your  advisors  out  of  the  League's  affairs 
so  that  It  can  operate  In  a  truly  non-partisan 
manner. 

Sincerely, 

Lee  Aspin, 
Member  0/  Congress. 


PUBLIC  OPINION  POLL  OP  LEGION 
OF    ESTONIAN    LIBERATION 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OP    MAHTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1972 
Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Le- 
gion of  Estonian  Liberation  recently 
conducted  an  opinion  poll  among  its 
members  to  determine  their  feelings 
about  a  wide  variety  of  current  issues. 

Mr.  Maido  Karl,  executive  secretary  of 
the  legion,  wrote  to  President  Nixon  fol- 
lowing the  compilation  of  the  results, 
saying  that  he  believed  the  statistics  to  be 
indicative  of  the  general  views  of  Es- 
tonians in  the  United  States,  and  I  now 
insert  the  results  of  the  questionnaire 
into  the  Record: 

Legion  of  Estonian  Liberation,  Inc., 
Gaithersburg,  Md.,  December  14, 1971. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
forward  for  your  information  the  results  of 
the  second  annual  opinion  poll  among  the 
members  of  the  Legion  of  Estonian  Libera- 
tion. Inc.  The  mailed  poll  was  conducted 
during  the  mid  and  latter  part  of  November 
with  a  21.9%  return.  The  average  age  of 
the  respondents  was  54.3  years. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  poll  that  our  members 
support  the  recently  initiated  economic  pro- 
grams and  opposed  the  Congressional  with- 
drawal of  funds  for  the  SST. 

Your  overtures  toward  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China  as  well  as  your  trip  to 
Peking  are  opposed  by  the  majority.  The 
some  holds  true  for  the  trip  to  Moscow 
and  increasing  of  trade  with  the  Soviets. 

Our  membership  supported  the  adminis- 
tration in  its  policies  to  admit  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  to  the  United  Nations 
while  retaining  Nationalist  China  as  a  UN 
member. 

They  disapprove  the  Mayday  demonstra- 
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tlons  In  Washington,  D.C.  and  think  that 
the  best  deterent  to  crime  is  stiffer  punish- 
ment. 

The    respondents    to    the    questionnaire 
thought  that  the  biggest  threat  to  the  na- 
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tional  security  is  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
that  the  most  pressing  internal  problem  fa- 
cing the  Nation  is  inflation. 

Your    performance    In    office    was    rated 
either  excellent  or  good  by  66.4%    of  our 

|ln  percent) 


1865 


members  and  55.1 7t  would  have  voted  for  you 
as  President  during  the  polling  period. 
Respectfully, 

Maux)  Kari, 
Executive  Secretary. 


Yes 


No 


No 
opinion 


No 
answer 


1.  Do  you  support  the  President's  troop  with- 
drawal program  in  Vietnam? 


64.8 


31.8 


1.8 


1.8 


Favor      Oppose 


No 
opinion 


No 
answer 


2  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  a  firm  deadline  (Mar.  31 , 
1972)  for  complete  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
troops  from  Vietnam? 

3.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  President's  price, 
wage  and  rent  freeze? 


8.4 
86.0 


84.2 

10.3 


S.6 
3.7 


1.8 

0 
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4.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  phase  II  of 
the  freeze  program  to  control  inflation? 


Agree 

Disagree 

No 
opinion 

No 
answer 

82.3 

11.2 

5.6 

.9 

Favor 

Oppose 

No 
opinion 

No 
answer 

Yes 


No 


No  No 

opinion       answer 


19.  What  do  you  think  are  the  best  3  means  to  cut  the 
crime  rate: 

(a)  Provide  better   police  training  and 
selection?.  _ 

(b)  Stitfer  punishment? 

(c)  Increase  the  capacity  of  courts  to 

handle  criminal  cases? 

(d)  Improve    rehabilitation    programs   in 

prisons? 


77.6 
92.6 

83.2 

43.0 


9.3 
3.7 

5.6 

28.0 


5.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  a  freeze  on  interest 

rales? 

6.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  a  freeze  on  corporate 

profits? - - - 

7.  Did  you  favor  or  oppose  the  action  of  Congress 

in  withdrawing  Government  financial  support 
for  development  of  the  supersonic  transport 
(SST)? 

8.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  President  Nixon's  over- 
ture to  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China?. 
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Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  President's  proposed 
trip  to  Peking? 

Did  you  favor  or  oppose  the  admission  of  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, provided  Nationalist  China  (Taiwan) 
retained  its  seat  in  the  United  Nations? 

U.  Did  you  favor  or  oppose  the  admission  of  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, even  if  it  resulted  in  Nationalist  China 's 
withdrawal  or  removal  from  the  United 
Nations? 

12.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  an  amendment  to  the 
U.S  Constitution  which  would  require  that  no 
public  school  student  shall  because  of  his 
race,  color,  or  creed  be  assigned  to  or  required 
to  attend  a  particular  school? 


72.9 
65.9 

21.4 
32.7 
32.7 

54.4 

6.5 

41.3 


17.8 
19.2 

62.7 
51.5 
55.1 

35.5 

84.2 
38.3 


7.5 
13.1 

13.1 
14.9 
12.2 

5.6 

6.5 

15.9 


1.8 
1.8 

2.8 
.9 

0 

4,5 
2.8 

4.5 


Yes 


No 


No 
opinion 


No 
answer 


13.  Do  you  believe  Israel  should  withdraw  from 

occupied  territories  as  a  precondition  to  peace 

negotiations? 30.8  56.1  13.1 

14.  The  FBI  has  become  the  subject  of  recent  con- 

troversy: 

(a)  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  FB I's  gen- 

eral pertormance? 82.2  8.4  9.4 

(b)  Do  you  think  the  FBI  Director  J. 

Edgar  hloover  should  retire  now?..         17.7  64.6  14.9 


0 
2.8 


Approve 


Disap- 
prove 


No 
opinion 


No 
answer 


15.  In  general,  do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the 

Mayday  demonstration  against  the  war  in 
Washington,  DC  this  spring? 

16.  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  way  the 

Washington  police  handled  the  demonstra- 
tion?  


17.  Do  you  think  the  Washington  police  used  too  much 
force  in  handling  the  demonstrations,  about 
the  right  amount,  or  were  the  police  too  easy  on 
the  demonstrators? 


1.9 


84.1 


93.4 
4.7 


4.7 
6.5 


0 
4.7 


Too        Right      Too  No  No 

much     amount     easy    opinion     answer 


33. 6      59.  0 


6.5 


Favor      Oppose 


-No 
opinion 


No 
answer 


18.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  Congress  enacting  a 
national  health  insurance  program  to  cover 
catastrophic  or  prolonged  illness? 


73.8 


11.2 


10.3 


4.7 


20.  Would  you  favor  or  oppose  the  legalization  of 
marihuana? 


21.  Do  you  support  the  concept  of  an  all  volunteer 

army? 17.7  74.8  7.5 

22.  Do  you  support  a  constitutional  amendment 

which  would   allow  prayer  in  the  public 

schools? 84.1  3.8  8.4 

23.  Should  the  U.S.  Constitution  be  amended  to 

guarantee  equal  rights  for  men  and  women?.  59.0  22.4  14.9 

24.  The  biggest  (rank  in  order  from  1  to  5)  threat  to 

our  national  security  in  the  next  5  years  will 
come  from: 

1.  Soviet  Union 53.4 

2.  In'.ernaliona!  communism 41.0 

3.  Peoples  Republic  of  China 2.8 

4.  The  IVliddle  East 2.8 

5.  North  Vietnam 0 

25.  Foreign  aid: 

(a)  Should  the  United  States  continue  to  ex- 

tend military  aid  to  non-Communist 

nations? 76.7  4.7  2.7 

(b)  Should  the  United  States  continue  to  ex- 

tend economic  aid  to  other  nations?...         36.6  46.7  9.3 

26.  Should  the  Federal  Government  enact  laws  to 

prevent  strikes  by  public  employees? 88.1  2.7  6.5 

27.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  stepped-up  Federal 

spending  programs  to  combat  water,  air,  and 

noise  pollution? 76.7  8.4  11.2 

28.  Do  you  think  your  local  newspapers  (other  than 

in  editorials)  report  the  news  impartially? 37.6  45.6  11.2 


29.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  President  Nixon's  trip 

to  Moscow? 

30.  Do  you  favor  increasing  trade  between  the 

United  States  and  Soviet  Union? 11.2 

31.  Do  you  support  the  continuation  of  the  space 

program  at  its  present  level? 79.8 

32.  In  your  opinion  what  are  the  most  pressing 

problems  facing  the  Nation?  (please  number 
in  order  of  importance): 

1.  Inflation.. 39.3 

2.  Crime... 36.5 

3.  Unemployment.. 17.8 

4.  Drug  addiction 3.7 

5.  Vietnam  war 2.7 

6.  Pollution 0.9 

Excellent 

33.  How  do  you  rate  President  Nixon's  and  Vice 

President  Agnew's  pertormance  in  office? 

President  Nixon 27.2 

Vice  President  Agnew 58.0 

34.  It  Presidential  elections  were  held  tomorrow 

whom  would  you  vote  for  President? 

1.  Richard  Nixon 55.1 

2.  SpiroAgnew 24.3 

3.  Governor  George  Wallace 14.1 

4.  Senator  Jackson 1.9 

4.  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller...      1.9 

5.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 1.8 

6.  Representative  Wilbur  Mills 9 
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HAVRE  DE  GRACJE  GI  KILLED  IN 
INDOCHINA 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  fine  young  man  from  Maryland,  Army 


Sp4c.  Ronald  A.  Spudis,  was  recently 
lulled  in  action  in  Vietnam.  I  would  like 
to  commend  his  courage  and  to  honor  his 
memory  by  including  the  following  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record  : 

The  article  follows: 
Havre   oe   Grace   OI   Killed   in   Indochina 

Army  St>ec.  4  Ronald  A.  Spudis.  21,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  A.  Spudis,  of  Havre  de 
Grace,   was   killed   in   action   in   Indochina 


Saturday,  the  Department  of  Defense  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Neither  the  family's  parish  priest  nor  the 
Army  chaplain  who  brought  the  news  of 
the  infantryman's  death  to  the  family  were 
able  to  furnish  any  details  other  than  that 
"he  was  killed  In  Southeast  Asia  as  a  resiolt 
of  hostile  action." 

A  native  of  Havre  de  Grace,  Specialist 
Spudis  was  president  of  his  class  at  John 
Carroll  Senior  High  School.  While  there  he 


1866 

participated  in  all  sports,  according  to  his 
mother,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Glee  Club. 

Before  he  was  drafted  in  August,  1970.  he 
was  attending  Harford  Junior  College.  He 
was  active  in  the  affairs  of  St.  Patrick's 
Church. 

Specialist  Spudls  is  survived  by  his  par- 
ents, a  sister.  Mrs.  Barbara  Bullock,  of  Edge- 
wood,  Md..  two  nephews.  David  and  Anthony 
Bullock  and  a  niece,  Claire  Bullock. 


YOU  CAN  TRUST  MUSKIE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  a 
very  inteiesting  editorial  in  the  Janu- 
ary 22.  1972.  Knoxville.  Tenn..  News- 
Sentinel.  I  think  it  provokes  some  deep 
thought  about  our  presidential  candi- 
dates and  their  credibility.  I  would  like 
*  to  share  it  v.ith  my  colleagues  by  placing 

£  it  in  the  Record.  The  article  follows: 

■»  You  Can  Trust  Muskxe 

So  say  the  signs  that  blossom  when  Sen. 
■•  Edmund  S.  Muskie  of  Malxie  takes  his  can- 

[  didacy  for  the  Democratic  presidential  nom- 

ination across  the  land. 

Scripps-Howard's  chief  political  writer,  Ted 
Knap,  reports  Muskie  bralntrusters  set  great 
store  by  polls  which  show  their  man's  credi- 
bility quotient  is  higher  than  President 
Nixoa's. 

Thus.  In  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  "packaging"  cf  the  candidate,  the  politi- 
cal packagers  and  the  candidate  himself  are 
seeking  to  exploit  the  "down-home"  image 
of  Muskie  as  a  man  whose  word  is  his  bond. 
Pair  enough.  Not  all  Administration  prom- 
ises have  been  kept. 

But  at  this  relatively  early  stage  of  the 
game  we  would  suggest  that  the  Muskie  pack- 
agers supply  the  candidate  with  some  words 
more  readily  bondable  than  a  good  deal  of 
the  simplistic  pap  he  has  been  offering. 
For  example: 

1.  "The  surest  way  to  make  Jobs  Is  to  make 

Jobs." 

I  2.  "I  believe  we  should  bring  American 

'  troops  home  by  bringing  all  of  them  home." 

This  sort  of  "wisdom"  might  send  a  Zen 

Buddhist   into   rapturous   contemplation   of 

his  navel,  but  it's  hardly  adequate  for  the 

American    taxpayer-citizen    who    wants    to 

know  precisely  how  these  things  are  to  be 

done,   how   much   they  wUl  cost   and   what 

their  long-range  domestic   or   International 

effects  win  be. 

The  "Jobs"  issue,  it  turns  out.  amounts 
merely  to  expanding  the  existing  program  of 
making  the  Government  the  employer  of  last 
resort. 

And  the  "bring  the  troops  home"  issue 
Muskie  says,  meai:is  he'd  stop  trombing  North 
Vietnam  and  offer  to  withdraw  all  U.S.  forces 
from  South  Vietnam  by  a  fixed  date  In  ex- 
change for  release  of  American  prisoners  and 
guaranteed  safety  of  the  withdrawing  forces 
This  seems  to  be  a  tactical,  rather  than  stra- 
tegic difference  with  an  Administration  that 
already  has  made  significant  strides  toward 
bringing  the  troops  home. 

Likewise  Muskie  proclaims:  "I  think  what 
we  want  once  again  is  a  country  we  can  love 
a  country  we  can  believe  In.  fight  for  and  die 
for  If  we  build  that  kind  of  country  nobody 
will  have  to  die  for  it." 

We  think  even  the  candidate  himself  might 
have  axed  that  ringing  line  If  he  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  think  about  It  a  bit 
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The  only  way  to  construe  that  statement 
Is  that  Muskie  thinks  that  right  now  "we"  no 
longer  love  our  country,  no  longer  believe  In 
It  and  are  unwilling  to  fight  and  die  for  It  as 
we  once  did. 

That,  In  our  opinion.  Is  hogwash.  The  fact 
that  Muskie  and  a  horde  of  fellow  Democrats 
are  scrambling  for  the  nomination  is  evi- 
dence that  the  great  majority  of  the  citi- 
zenry loves  and  believes  enough  In  the  Ameri- 
can dream  to  work  toward  It  through  the 
two-party  system. 

To  simply,  as  Muskie  does,  say  that  "we  " 
are  unwUllng  to  fight  and  die  Is  a  gross  Insult 
to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
military  men  who  as  careerists  or  draftees 
today  serve  the  nation  at  home  and  abroad. 

CredlbUity  is  a  legitimate  enough  issue! 
But  the  candidate  who  chooses  to  make  It 
one  carries  an  extra  burden  of  proof  of  his 
own  credibility.  And  we  suspect  Muskie  Is  a 
more  credible  man  than  much  of  his  oratory 
thus  far  would  Indicate. 
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THE  SOVIET  NAVY 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 


OF    MASSACHUSETTS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE; 
Monday,  January  31,  1972 


WBBM  RADIO  SPEAKS  OUT  ON  THE 
NEED  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  WBBM 
radio  in  Chicago  has  a  reputation  as  one 
of  the  most  influential  molders  of  public 
opinion  in  my  city.  That  station  through 
its  editorial  series  has  spoken  out  force- 
fully and  responsibly  on  most  of  the  ma- 
jor issues  faced  by  Chicagoans. 

Therefore,  it  was  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  heard  WBBM  add  its  influential 
voice  to  the  call  for  a  more  realistic  atti- 
tude toward  vocational  education  in  our 
society.  I  have  been  advocating  the  same 
idea  for  years  and  it  is  therefore  with  a 
great  measure  of  pride  that  I  bring  to 
the  House's  attention  the  editorial  en- 
dorsing this  position. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  follows: 

Vocational  Education 
WBBM  feels  It's  time  for  a  more  realistic 
attitude  toward  vocational  education.  What's 
wrong  with  working  with  your  hands?  A 
major  newspaper  reports  that  by  1980  some 
eighty  per  cent  of  all  Jobs  will  require  less 
than  a  college  degree.  But  these  Jobs  will  re- 
quire skills.  This  demand  Is  going  to  have  to 
be  met  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  a  person 
who  has  spent  years  studying  the  Romance 
Languages  would  have  these  skills. 

Certainly  there  w;ll  always  be  a  need  for 
a  student  who  has  mastered  the  Romance 
Languages.  But  what  we're  talking  about  is 
what  we  might  call  the  average  student 
Bright  ...  but  not  brilliant.  Brilliant 
but  in  a  different  way.  Goaded  by  his  parents 
he  might  go  to  college  to  become  an  account- 
ant when  he  really  wanted  to  be  a  barber. 

Everyone  doesn't  have  to  go  to  college  to 
be  successful.  Perhaps  we  were  all  shaken  in 
the  50's  when  the  Russians  launched  the 
sputnik.  America,  the  world  leader,  was  being 
outstripped.  In  more  recent  years  young  peo- 
ple have  attended  colleges  and  graduate 
schools  to  avoid  being  drafted. 

Polls  Indicate  that  Americans  are  most  con- 
cerned about  the  economy.  The  economists 
talk  about  a  thing  called  "proper  allocation 
of  resources."  Youth  Is  probably  our  most 
vital  resource.  We  aren't  going  to  achieve  this 
favorable  balance  with  a  society  of  trades- 
men .  ^  .  nor  will  we  achieve  it  with  a  so- 
ciety of  eggheads. 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  year  of  the  administration's  esca- 
lating requests  for  miUtary  appropria- 
tions we  shall  be  hearing  much  about 
the  threat  of  the  expanding  Soviet  Navy 
and  the  need  for  a  massive  buildup  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  in  response.  The  public 
and  Members  of  Congress  will  be  bom- 
barded with  the  latest  exciting  details  of 
Soviet  submarine  construction,  antiship 
missiles,  merchant  marine  tonnage,  de- 
ployments to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  ominous  hints  that 
the  Soviets  are  finally,  at  last,  building 
a  genuine  aircraft  carrier.  We  will  cer- 
tainly be  made  aware  cf  the  threat  in  all 
its  infinite  detail. 

What  we  will  not  be  given  is  a  coherent 
framework  for  imderstanding  what  the 
growth  of  the  Soviet  Navy  reallv  means 
for  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  We  will  not  know  what  reasonable 
and  necessary  steps  should  be  taken  on 
our  part.  There  is  a  clear  danger  of  an 
aimless,  tit-for-tat  reaction  that  is  based 
on  nothing  more  than  a  primitive  intui- 
tion  that  we  must  constantly  have  more 
and  better,  matching  the  Soviets  ship 
for  ship,  sub  for  sub.  The  astonishingly 
gigantic    increase   in   funding   for   the 
ULMS  submarine  program  in  the  fiscal 
1973  defense  budget,  responding  to  the 
alleged  threat  from  an  almost  totally  in- 
effective Soviet  antisubmarine  warfare 
effort,  is  a  first  indication  of  the  trend 
toward  overreaction  to  the  Soviet  Navy 
We  may  confidently  v-xpect  that  there 
is  more  to  come,  unless  we  stop  and  think. 
There  are  very  few  Western  experts 
on  Soviet  naval  developments  to  whom 
one  can  turn  with  some  confidence  that 
one  will  receive  an  informed  and  bal- 
anced   appraisal.    The    former    British 
naval  commander  Michael  MccGwire  is 
a  fortunate  exception  to  the  rule.  Mr. 
MccGwire  served  in  the  Royal  Navy  for 
some  25  years  and  was  assistant  naval 
attache  in  Moscow.  He  is  currently  visit- 
ing professor  of  military  and  strategic 
studies  at  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia. 

Michael  MccGwire's  writings  provide 
an    insight    into    Soviet    naval    activi- 
ties that  can  be  found  almost  nowhere 
else  in  unclassified  discussions.  In  the 
July  1,  1971,  Record,  I  previously  brought 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  two  papers 
by  Mr.  MccGwire  published  by  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution,  "Soviet  Naval 
Capabilities  and  Intentions"  and  "Soviet 
Naval  Procurement."  Today  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Mr. 
MccGwire  that  appeared  in  the  October- 
November  1971  issue  of  NATO's  Fifteen 
Nations.    "Russian    Maritime    Require- 
ments." I  am  also  inserting  a  paper  by 
Robert  Weinland  of  the  Center  for  Naval 
Analyses,  "The  Changing  Mission  Struc- 
ture of  the  Soviet  Navy,"  that  provides 
an  interesting  critique  of  some  of  Michael 
MccGwire's  work.  The  material  follows: 
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[From    NATO's    Fifteen    Nations,    October- 
November  1971] 

RussuN  Maritime  Requirements 
(By  Michael  MccOwire) 
(Note. — Michael  MocGwlre  Is  visiting  Pro- 
fessor of  Military  and  Strategic  Studies  at 
Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

(As  a  Commander  in  the  Royal  Navy  he 
ser\'ed  In  the  function  of  Assistant  Naval  At- 
tache in  Moscow.  He  Is  a  Russian  Interpreter. 
Latterly  he  has  been  "lecsturer  on  Russian 
Affairs"  in  the  Department  of  International 
Politics  at  the  University  of  Wales.) 

In  the  past,  Russia's  maritime  policy  has 
been  dictated  by  her  extended  coastline  and 
the  fact  that  four  quite  separate  seas  wash 
her  shores,  requiring  four  self-sufficient  fleets 
to  defend  them.  This  has  meant  that  al- 
though Russia  Is  predominantly  a  land 
power,  for  the  last  200  years  her  navy  has 
generally  been  the  third  or  fourth  largest 
in  the  world.  The  Revolution  did  not  alter 
the  essential  basis  of  Russian  naval  require- 
ments; what  did  change  was  her  jxeltion  In 
the  international  system  and  the  new  dogma 
that  all  capitalist  states  were  adversarlee. 
Changed,  too,  was  the  style  of  government; 
this  enabled  ruthless  decisions  on  relative 
national  priorities  and  an  un-Ruaslan  per- 
sistence In  their  application. 

But  continuity.  If  not  persistence,  has  been 
a  basic  feature  of  Russian  naval  policy.  Until 
the  late  1950's,  their  opyeratlonal  concepts 
were  substantially  those  established  In  the 
1937  "Fighting  Instructions"  (BUMS-37, 
pronounced  "booms",  not  "bums") ;  and  It 
Is  symptomatic  that  the  post-World  War  11 
reconstruction  of  the  navy  was  the  fourth 
such  Twenty-Year  Programme  to  have  been 
started  in  65  years. 

The  question  which  concerns  us  here.  Is 
whether  this  continuity  was  broken  In  the 
early  sixties,  and  whether  we  are  now  faced 
with  a  radically  new  style  of  Soviet  naval 
policy,  seeking  to  pursue  what  we.  In  the 
West,  see  as  the  traditional  policies  of  a  mar- 
itime power. 

The  short  answer  Is  no,  hut.  The  evidence 
for  this  assertion  lies  in  Soviet  warship 
building  programmes,  the  composition  of 
their  navy  and  the  pattern  of  operational 
deployments.  The  fundamental  change  has 
not  been  in  the  alms  of  Russian  naval  pol- 
icy, but  In  the  nature  of  maritime  warfare; 
most  particularly  the  range  from  which 
devastating  military  force  can  be  launched 
against  strategic  targets  on  land.  But;  the 
question  does  not  lend  Itself  to  short  unqual- 
ified answers,  and  must  be  viewed  In  per- 
spective. 

perspective 
If  we  bear  In  mind  such  factors  as  the  Rus- 
sian Navy's  flair  for  technical  Innovation 
and  the  sorry  record  of  poor  administrative 
support.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  start  with 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Red  Fleet.  During  the 
1930s  work  was  put  In  hand  to  more  than 
double  Soviet  naval  building  capacity,  and 
for  the  first  time  a  sustained  and  sucess- 
ful  effort  was  made  to  establish  four  largely 
self-sufficient  fleets.  The  Twenty  Year  Pro- 
gramme (1928-47)  provided  for  about  9  cap- 
ital ships,  30  cruisers,  200  destroyers,  400 
submarines  and  large  numbers  of  torpedo 
boats  and  naval  aircraft.  The  scale  of  con- 
struction was  not  excessive,  either  by  com- 
pariFon  with  pre-revolutlonary  programmes 
(e.g.  1970)  or  the  threat  which  faced  the 
Soviet  Union.  What  was  unusual  by  con- 
temporary standards  was  the  composition  of 
the  Red  Fleet,  with  Its  seemingly  dispro- 
portionate number  of  submarines,  torpedo- 
boats  and  aircraft,  backed  by  coastal  surveil- 
lance systems. 

This  reflected  the  operational  concepts  de- 
rived from  the  so-called  "young  school"  of 
naval  strategy;  these  had  been  incorporated 
in  BUMS-37,  and  emphasised  the  navy's 
role  as  one  component  of  combined  mUltary 
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ojjeratlons.  They  encouraged  withholding 
engagement,  and  co-ordinated  attacks,  rela- 
tively close  to  shore.  Of  longer-term  impor- 
ance  was  the  "young  school's"  pragmatic  ap- 
proach, which  challenged  the  "western"  doc- 
trine of  command  of  the  sea,  questioned  the 
relevance  of  fleet,  actions  such  as  Jutland, 
denied  the  existence  of  some  universal  mari- 
time strategy  applicable  to  aU  nations,  and 
argued  that  It  was  not  necessarily  best  to 
match  like  against  like.  The  post-war  evo- 
lution of  the  Soviet  Navy  suggests  that  this 
Iconclastlc  approach  was  thoroughly  as- 
similated by  the  present  high  command,  who 
were  then  in  their  formative  years  as  naval 
officers. 

1945 

Although  the  "young  school's"  concept  of 
maritime  defence  was  by-passed  by  the  Ger- 
man land  offensive.  It  was  directly  relevant 
to  the  threat  which  faced  the  Soviet  Union 
after  the  war.  Her  likely  opponents  were  now 
the  "traditional  maritime  powers",  who  had 
Just  demonstrated  their  capacity  to  project 
and  sustain  continental-scale  armies  by  sea. 
Operational  concepts  and.  to  a  lesser  extent, 
building  programmes  were  carried  over 
wholesale  from  before  the  war,  and  the  So- 
viet Navy's  two  main  tasks  continued  as  be- 
fore, but  with  the  recent  wartime  priorities 
Inverted.  The  likelihood  of  invasion  by  the 
West  was  seen  as  a  substantial  threat  and 
the  task  of  defending  the  fleet  areas  de- 
termined the  size  and  shape  of  the  twenty- 
year  building  programme;  no  shipyard  ca- 
pacity was  allocated  to  the  task  of  support- 
ing military  operations  ashore. 

Strategic  delivery  was  added  as  a  third, 
new  task.  Being  the  only  weapon  available, 
the  submarine-torpedo  was  the  original  de- 
livery vehicle,  but  a  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missile  (SLBM)  had  been  developed 
by  1955.  The  task  of  strategic  delivery  was 
given  priority  In  the  allocation  of  nuclear 
propulsion  within  the  fleet. 

1954 

The  first  major  adjustment  to  Soviet  marl- 
time  policy  came  after  Stalin's  death  in  early 
'53.  This  engendered  a  review  of  national 
defence,  which  concluded  that  the  primary 
threat  was  from  surprise  nuclear  attack,  and 
belittled  the  likelihood  of  major  maritime 
Invasion.  At  this  period,  the  post-war  naval 
building  programme  had  Just  reached  full 
production;  besides  her  submarine  force 
(planned  to  be  1200  strong  by  1965)  the 
Soviet  Union  was  building  a  large  and  rea- 
sonably well-balanced  surface  fleet.  Horizon- 
range  cruise  missiles  were  ready  to  enter 
service  aboard  surface  ships,  and  the  Soviet 
Navy  had  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
ahead  of  the  US  Navy  In  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  (SLBM) ,  and  run- 
ning ;evel  on  nuclear  propulsion. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  had  chosen  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  allocation  of  resources  to 
naval  new-construction,  this  would  have 
yielded  a  surplus  of  capability  over  her  re- 
assessed defensive  requirements.  It  Is  there- 
fore significant  that  her  political  leaders 
chose  Instead  to  shift  resources  Into  the  do- 
mestic economy  and  Into  building  up  the 
merchant  and  fishing  fleets.  The  allocations 
of  resources  to  strategic  delivery  was  not 
diminished  and  It  was  maritime  defence 
which  bore  the  brunt;  this  Involved  re- 
assigning the  remaining  7  cruiser-ways  and 
really  savage  cuts  In  current  and  projected 
naval  building  programmes,  including  halt- 
ing the  construction  of  medium-type  subma- 
rines. This  cut-back  In  warship  production 
was  made  possible  by  the  Soviet  leaders'  will- 
ingness to  gamble  on  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  long-range  cruise  missiles  for  ship- 
board application,  which  replaced  the  need 
for  large  numbers  of  Individual  units.  It  was 
the  present  C-ln-C  of  the  Navy.  Admiral 
Gorshkov  ( then  only  45 ) ,  who  was  promoted 
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by  Khrushchev  to  force  through  these  con- 
troversial decisions. 

1957-58 

The  Soviet  Navy  came  to  realise  that  it  had 
been  geographically  and  technologically  out- 
fianked;  the  maritime  threat  once  more  be- 
came a  national,  rather  than  a  single-service. 
problem.  The  US  Navy's  A3D  carrier-borne 
nuclear  strike  aircraft  could  reach  Russia's 
industrial  areas  from  the  South  Norwegian 
Sea  and  the  Eastern  Mediterranean;  the  US 
Navy's  submarines  had  a  much  higher  per- 
formance than  the  Soviet  classes  about  to 
begin  delivery;  and  the  US  Na'.y  was  estab- 
lishing an  anti-submarine  area-defence  sys- 
tem off  its  seaboard  which  would  largely 
counter  Soviet  strategic  delivery  units.  The 
repercussions  of  the  consequential  short- 
term  decisions  were  considerable;  they  in- 
cluded curtailment  or  outright  cancellation 
of  programmes  which  had  been  newly  pro- 
jected in  1954  (Kynda,  J-Class  and  Longbin) , 
the  cancellation  of  the  second  generation 
SSBN  and  the  re-allocation  of  nuclear  hull' 
propulsion  units  to  v.  hat  was  now  the  top 
priority  task  of  countering  the  carrier. 

The  quantum  Jump  in  the  range  of  carrier- 
borne  aircraft  had  fundamental  policy  impli- 
cations. The  maritime  defence  of  Russia  had 
until  then  been  synonymous  with  the  task 
of  defending  the  separate  fieet-areas.  Soviet 
operational  concepts  and  naval  force  require- 
ments h£id  therefore  been  predicated  on  the 
assumption  that  the  main  engagement  zone 
with  Western  units  (Including  carriers) 
would  always  lie  within  range  of  shore-based 
air  cover;  this  was  no  longer  valid.  A  nuclear 
submarine  was  the  only  naval  unit  capable 
of  meeting  the  new  requirement  that  car- 
riers must  be  countered  In  distant  sea  areas; 
hence  the  decision  to  build-up  a  force  of  nu- 
clear submarines  as  the  main  offensive  arm 
of  the  fleet.  As  a  corollary,  crulse-mlssUe 
armed  units  would  have  to  rely  on  their  own 
sensors  for  target  location,  which  meant  that 
horizon-range  systems  must  be  developed. 

The  Inadequacies  of  the  original  classes  of 
strategic  delivery  units  meant  an  increase 
rather  than  a  cut-back  In  the  construction 
of  SSBN  (nuclear-powered  ballistic-missile 
submarines).  With  this  additional  require- 
ment it  necessitated  a  threefold  increase  in 
nuclear  submarine  building  capacity:  this 
was  scheduled  to  begin  deliveries  to  the  fleet 
in  1968. 

A  very  different  type  of  consequential  de- 
velopment was  the  establishment  in  1958  of  a 
forward  submarine  base  in  the  Mediterran- 
ean, whereby  a  tender  and  (ultimately)  8 
W-Class  were  deployed  to  Valona  in  Albania. 

1961 

The  third,  and  most  far-reaching  shift  in 
naval  policy  took  place  in  1931  '  and  was 
prompted  by  three  developments:  (the  inter- 
national climate  at  this  period  is  typliied  by 
the  U-2  incident  and  the  Berlin  wall ) .  Before 
Polaris  was  deployed,  there  were  widely  held 
doubts  about  its  usefulness,  and  the  Soviet 
navy  was  not  alone  in  assuming  that  It  was 
primarily  intended  to  close  the  northern  arc 
of  threat  against  Russia;  hence  the  reconfig- 
uration of  the  cancelled  Stalingrads  to  pro- 
duce the  Moskva  class  of  "antl-suljmarlne 
cruiser"  (the  Soviet  designation)  which  was 
Intended  to  extend  helicopter  coverage  and 
the  anti-submarine  defense  zone  in  the  Ba- 
rents Sea.  However,  by  1961  It  was  clear  that 
the  threat  from  Polaris  would  cover  270"  of 
arc,  of  which  the  northern  sector  was  prob- 
ably the  least  significant. 

Second,  the  Soviet  naval  leadership  also 
psrceived  the  particular  nature  of  "nuclear- 
missile  war"  at  sea.  The  essential  distinction 


'  I.e.  before  September  1962;  the  Cuban 
crisis  only  served  to  confirm  that  In  Ameri- 
can waters  a  diesel  submarine  is  a  dead  sub- 
marine. 
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between  sea-borne  strategic  delivery  systems 
Is  that  it  is  practical  to  wlth-hold  the  for- 
mer from  the  initial  exchange  with  a  fair 
assurance  that  tne  weapons  will  remain 
available  for  a  deferred  strike.  Nuclear  war 
is  a  possibility  inherent  in  mutual  deter- 
rence, and  although  the  Soviet  Union  wishes 
to  avoid  such  a  war.  should  it  happen  she  In- 
tends to  prevail;  one  might  assume  that  her 
plans  allow  for  the  occupation  of  a  largely 
undamaged  Western  Europe.  This  Intention 
could  be  thwarted  if  the  USA  retained  a 
monopoly  of  sea-borne  nuclear  weapons,  with 
which  she  could  dictate  the  final  outcome. 

The  Soviet  Union  was  not  able  to  rely  on 
matching  this  monopoly  with  an  equivalent 
force  of  her  own;  her  recent  experience  had 
shown  that  she  ciuld  not  be  certain  that 
her  new-design  submarines  would  have  the 
margin  of  performance  which  would  guaran- 
tee their  evasion  of  US  counter-measures.  In 
consequence,  if  the  Soviet  Navy  was  to  fore- 
close the  US  option  of  withholding  naval 
systems  from  the  initial  exchange,  it  had  to 
provide  for  at  least  the  possibility  of  the  de- 
struction of  such  units  at  the  outbreak  of 
war,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  ef- 
fective reaction  time  was  likely  to  prevent 
the  actual  launch  of  these  strategic  weapons. 

The  third  imperative  to  action  was  the  So- 
viet Navy's  eviction  from  Its  Albanian  base 
in  mld-1961. 

FORWAKD  DEPLOYMENT 
The  most  far-reaching  policy  implication 
was  the  shift  to  forward  deployment.  Paced 
by  the  maritime  preponderance  of  the  West, 
this  was  no  simple  decision,  and  Gorshkov 
has  mentioned  the  need  to  "meet  the  quali- 
tatively new  requirement"  which  involved 
the  "organic  restructuring  of  traditional 
naval  policy."  The  Soviet  Navy  appears  to 
have  evolved  a  new  operational  concept 
which  depends  on  the  fact  that  where  nu- 
clear missiles  are  concerned,  the  shift  from 
peace  to  war  is  instantaneous.  Hence,  if  So- 
viet naval  units  are  within  weapon-range  of 
their  Western  opponents  at  the  outbreak  of 
war,  they  only  have  to  survive  long  enough 
to  discharge  their  weapons.  This  concept 
could  be  described  as  posing  a  permanent 
counter  using  the  protection  of  peace.  The 
central  (and  radical)  decision,  to  by-pass  the 
basic  naval  requirement  to  be  able  to  sur- 
vive in  a  hostile  environment,  is  funda- 
mental: it  has  allowed  the  Soviet  Navy  to 
base  its  future  plans  on  the  forward  support 
of  unprotected  units  on  distant  deployment. 
Militarily,  it  is  only  tenable  In  the  Cdtext  of 
mutual  deterrence. 

An  important  adjunct  to  this  concept  of 
marking  Western  strategic  delivery  units,  was 
the  physical  extentlon  of  the  existing  Soviet 
zones  of  maritime  defence  (their  separate 
"fleet  areas")  to  cover  the  more  vital  sea- 
areas  of  threat,  such  as  the  Norwegian  Sea 
and  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  This  would 
deny  Western  units  the  advantage  of  unim- 
peded access,  simplify  the  problem  of  coun- 
tering carriers  In  the  area  and  enable  the 
Soviet  Navy  to  apply  certain  of  its  tactical 
procedures  for  area  defence.  These  extensions 
and  the  requirement  to  provide  forward 
support  to  units  on  distant  deployment  ne- 
cessitated the  partial  rehabilitation  of  the 
surface  ship  as  a  vital  component  of  the 
fleet;  this  was  evidenced  by  various  high- 
ranking  statements  In  early  1962,  and  the 
decision  to  convert  Kotlin  and  Krupneyj  to 
SAM-armed  ASW  ships.  But  this  did  not 
diminish  the  exposed  nature  of  the  forward 
deployments,  or  the  danger  that  the  West 
would  see  them  as  convenient  hostages  to 
Soviet  good  behaviour.  It  was  considered  im- 
prudent to  rely  too  heavily  on  the  protec- 
tion of  peace,  and  future  new-construction 
surface  units  were  to  be  adequately  armed. 
In  order  to  discourage  a  pre-emptive  strike  or 
seizure. 

1967 

The  Arab/Israeli  war  In  June  1967  provides 
a  final  Insight  Into  Soviet  naval  policy.  There 
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are  good  Indications  that  between  1961-67, 
Increasing  but  unavailing  pressure  was 
brought  on  Egypt  to  provide  sheltered  berths 
and  limited  support  facilities  ashore.  After 
Egypt's  defeat,  both  port  and  maritime  air 
facilities  became  available  and  the  quantum 
Jump  in  the  scale,  quality  and  effectiveness 
of  the  Soviet  naval  presence  In  the  Medi- 
terranean was  notable.  This  was  a  significant 
development,  not  least  In  the  unprecedented 
commitment  of  the  Soviet  Flag.  It  raises  far- 
reaching  questions  as  to  whether  similar  base 
facilities  will  be  essential  In  other  areas,  and 
the  extent  to  which  Soviet  foreign  policy 
will  be  influenced  by  these  requirements. 

CONTEXT 

So  much  for  perspective.  Now  a  few  facts 
to  set  Soviet  policy  In  context. 

STRATEGIC   FACTORS 

1.  To  quote  Admiral  Gorshkov's  assessment. 
In  1967  one  third  of  the  United  States  stra- 
tegic strike  capability  was  seaborne,  and  by 
1970  the  proportion  would  rise  to  one  half. 

2.  For  the  last  14  years  Western  aircraft 
carriers  have  simulated  launching  nuclear 
strikes  against  Russian  territory.  In  the 
course  of  major  NATO  exercises  In  the  South 
Norwegian  Sea. 

3.  With  the  increased  range  of  strategic 
delivery  systems,  the  eastern  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  now  in  many  ways  of 
greater  defensive  concern  to  the  Soviet  Union 
than  her  Arctic  Seas.  Moscow  is  equidistant 
between  the  two,  but  whereas  the  population 
and  Industry  thin  out  to  the  north,  to  the 
south  and  east  of  the  capital  lies  the  greater 
part  of  Rusisa's  industrial  strength.  A3D 
strike  aircraft  were  operating  from  carriers 
in  the  Mediterranean  by  1958;  Polaris  de- 
ployed on  patrol  in  the  Mediterranean  In 
March  1963. 

4.  The  Arabian  Sea  is  the  optimum  area 
from  which  to  target  both  Russia  and  China 
with  the  3000  nm  Poseidon  missile:  it  also 
provides  good  Polaris  coverage  of  Industrial- 
ized central  Russia,  reaching  to  Just  west  of 
Moscow.  Well  publicised  US/Australian  dis- 
cussions began  in  1961.  resulting  In  the  1963 
agreement  that  the  US  Navy  should  build  a 
VLP  station  (i.e.  to  communicate  with  sub- 
merged submarines)  at  N.W.  Cape  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

5.  If  "Soviet"  submarines  deployed  to  mark 
U.S.  naval  strike  units,  had  a  point  d'appui 
in  the  Carrlbean,  this  would  permit  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  transit  time  to  the 
attachment  area  off  the  U.S.  Navy's  East 
Coast  bases.  This  would  enable  an  increase 
in  time-on  task  of  20%-40%  (depending  on 
the  standard  length  of  deployment)  allowing 
either  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  units  required  or  an  Increase  In  the 
density  of  cover. 

MATERIELE    FACTORS 

1.  As  a  measure  of  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources to  Naval  power,  in  the  13  years  1958- 
70,  Western  nations  (i.e.  NATO  plus  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand  and  Japan;  excluding 
Sweden  and  Spain)  built  2-3  times  as  many 
surface  ships  of  1000  tons  or  more,  as  did 
the  Warsaw  Pact  countries.  If  account  Is 
taken  of  the  considerable  disparities  in  size 
and  capability  at  every  level  of  comparison. 
Western  resource  allocation  has  been  3-4 
times  as  great. 

2.  Until  1968.  the  USA  was  building  more 
nuclear  submarines  per  annum  than  the  So- 
viet Union;  thereafter  the  Soviet  rate  has 
been  rising  to  about  16-18  a  year  (a  three- 
fold increase)  while  U.S.  construction 
dropped  to  about  five.  During  the  last  13  years 
the  West  built  more  nuclear  submarines,  but 
the  Soviet  Union  built  more  diesel  units. 

3.  As  a  measure  of  the  problems  which  have 
hampered  Soviet  po.st-war  naval  construc- 
tion, at  least  13  surface  and  eight  submarine 
building  programmes  have  been  cancelled  or 
curtailed,  comprising  over  half  of  those  pro- 
jected. In  Russian  eyes  at  least,  the  perform- 
ance   of    these    classes    was    Inadequate    to 
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meet  the  changed  requirements  since  they 
were  first  designed.  Many  of  what  might  seem 
to  be  the  Soviet  Navy's  proudest  ships,  faji 
within  this  category. 

ECONOMIC    FACTORS 

1.  In  1953,  the  Soviet  Union's  merchant 
tonnage  was  barely  adequate  for  Intra-Rus- 
sian  coastal  trade,  and  If  she  was  not  to  re- 
main completely  In  hostage  to  the  West  for 
the  carriage  of  aid  as  well  as  trade,  she  had 
to  build  up  her  own  merchant  fleet.  By  1959 
the  Soviet  Union  was  managing  to  carry  over 
half  her  own  trade,  but  this  had  fallen  back 
to  37%  in  1961,  by  which  time  the  annual 
currency  drain  was  running  at  about  $100 
Mn.  The  proportion  rose  again  to  50%  in 
1965,  but  despite  the  volume  of  new  shipping 
tonnage,  was  back  to  47%  in  1967.  It  Is  plan- 
ned to  carry  75%  of  Soviet  trade  In  Soviet 
ships  by  1980,  but  this  will  still  leave  some 
70  million  tons  of  Soviet  exports  to  be 
shipped  In  foreign  bottoms. 

2.  Pish  provides  about  20%  of  the  protein 
consumed  in  Russia;  fish  products  now  earn 
foreign  currency  and  are  a  welcome  form  of 
aid. 

MARITIME    POLICY 

It  Will  help  us  determine  whether,  or  in 
what  way  Soviet  naval  policy  has  changed  If 
we  consider  it  in  terms  of  their  maritime 
strategy. 

Maritime  strategy  is  concerned  with  the 
■use  of  the  sea;  both  for  a  nation's  own  pur- 
poses and  the  way  in  which  others  may  \ase 
It  to  harm  the  nation's  interests.  A  nation's 
maritime  policy  reflects  the  relative  im- 
portance it  attaches  to  both  these  strategic 
aspects  (which  I  wlU  call  "purposive"  and 
"preventive"  respectively),  and  Its  material 
capacity  to  pursue  effective  policies  in  sup- 
port. 

Western  theory  has  tended  to  equate  mari- 
time strategy  with  maritime  control,  but  this 
reflects  our  particular  experience  and  cir- 
cumstances. Use  of  the  sea  is  not  synonymous 
with  the  use  of  force  at  sea,  nor  is  control 
of  the  sea  always  essential  to  its  use.  Sea 
power  Is  only  one  element  of  maritime 
strategy,  and  its  influence  is  variable. 

By  tradition,  and  through  force  of  circum- 
stances, Russian  maritime  policy  has  been 
less  concerned  to  pursue  a  purposive  strategy 
than  to  prevent  others  from  using  the  sea  to 
her  disadvantage;  but  Tsarist  policy  was 
frequently  ineffective  because  of  lack  of  poli- 
tical will  and  inadequate  material  support. 

During  the  inter-war  years  the  Soviet 
Union  pursued  a  traditional  Russian  mari- 
time policy  but  with  a  difference;  her  lead- 
ers were  convinced  of  the  policy's  vital  im- 
portance and  made  strenuous  efforts  to  en- 
sure the  necessary  material  capacity  to  imple- 
ment an  effective  preventive  strategy.  'This 
process  was  carried  through  to  the  post-war 
years,  when  the  great  bulk  of  the  navy's  re- 
sources were  allocated  to  maritime  defence. 

By  the  middle  fifties,  Soviet  maritime  pol- 
icy had  developed  two  purposive  elements, 
and  needed  to  use  the  world's  oceans: 

a.  For  the  deployment  of  strategic  delivery 
submarines. 

b.  For  fishing,  trade  and  aid. 

Between  1957-61,  there  was  a  flve-fold  in- 
crease in  the  range  from  which  maritime 
attack  could  be  launched  against  targets  on 
land.  Shifting  the  engagement  zone  to  far 
distant  waters  changed  the  substance  of  pre- 
ventive strategy,  and  the  advent  of  nuclear 
missiles  meant  that  what  were  essentially 
wartime  tasks,  had  to  be  discharged  contin- 
uously in  peacetime.  But,  it  did  not  change 
the  type  of  strategy. 

This  Is  not  Just  semantics.  The  why  of  an 
action  is  quite  as  Important  as  the  what, 
since  It  determines  the  degree  of  political 
commitment.  In  terms  of  Soviet  maritime 
strategy,  this  has  two  major  implications. 

1.  National  security  takes  priority  over  all 
other  Soviet  interests,  and  defence  of  the 
homeland  is  the  irreducible  core  of  any  na- 
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tlonal  strategy.  Political  commitment  to  the 
preventive  strategy  of  a  forward  naval  de- 
plojTnent  is  therefore  likely  to  be  high.  The 
requirements  of  this  strategy  are  likely,  there- 
fore, to  Influence  Soviet  foreign  policy,  and 
Justify  action  which  In  other  circtimstances 
might  be  seen  as  ninning  counter  to  Russia's 
long  term  interests;  (eg  the  deep  embroil- 
ment m  Egypt.) 

2.  The  Soviet  Union  will  naturally  extract 
the  maximum  political  advantage  from  the 
enforced  presence  of  Russian  naval  units  in 
distant  sea  areas.  But  options  which  might 
lead  to  a  need  for  positive  action  will  be 
cautiously  pursued  and  she  will  be  particu- 
larly chary  of  any  initiative  which  might 
prejudice  her  primary  maritime  Interests.  To 
a  considerable  extent,  these  rely  on  continu- 
ing maritime  stability  and  the  freedom  of 
the  seas,  both  of  which  lie  within  the  gift 
of  the  West. 

There  are  both  dangers  and  opportunities 
to  NATO  in  this  situation.  On  the  one  hand. 
Soviet  naval  action  in  support  of  their  main 
preventive  strategy  will  be  backed  by  a  far 
greater  degree  of  political  commitment  than 
were  it  a  case  of  traditional  maritime  ex- 
pansionism or  an  urge  to  gunboat  diplomacy. 
On  the  other  hand,  lesser  categories  of  Soviet 
naval  initiative  wlU  be  subject  to  consider- 
able constraints,  and  the  degree  of  p>olltlcal 
commitment  will  be  even  lower  than  could 
otherwise  be  expected.  In  this  respect  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  more  responsive  to 
clear-cut  statements  of  Western  Interest, 
and  sensitive  to  prompt  and  positive  Western 
reactions  to  a  probing  initiative. 

There  remains  the  question  of  whether  the 
Soviet  Union,  now  that  her  fleet  has  been 
drawn  forward,  will  be  tempted  by  the  poli- 
tical opportunities  to  develop  a  traditional 
world-wide  maritime  capability  in  support  of 
an  expansionist  policy.  On  balance,  for  sever- 
al reasons,  this  does  not  seem  likely.  The 
sheer  scale  of  Western  maritime  preponder- 
ance; the  cost  in  men  and  resources  of  a  large 
all-purpose  modern  navy;  the  present  struc- 
ture of  her  fleet  with  its  emphasis  on  sub- 
marines; the  questionable  utility  of  tradi- 
tional naval  power  by  comparison  with  the 
cheaper  and  more  effective  instruments  of 
political  persuasion  which  are  available  to 
her.  But  the  most  convincing  reasons  still 
lie  in  the  pattern  of  her  warship  building 
programmes.  There  are  as  yet  no  indications 
of  the  considerable  diversion  of  resources 
which  would  be  required  to  implement  such 
a  shift  in  policy,  and  it  appears  as  If  the 
priorities  which  were  so  clearly  demonstrated 
in  1954.  still  persist  through  today.  Certain- 
ly, she  win  use  the  ships  she  has,  to  our  max- 
imum discomfiture,  encouraging  political 
turbulence  and  Western  maritime  hyper- 
chondrla.  But  except  where  the  security  of 
the  homeland  is  threatened,  Soviet  maritime 
policy  is  more  concerned  with  the  political 
advantages  which  can  be  gained  from  the  use 
of  the  sea,  than  from  the  use  of  force  at  sea. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  there  has 
been  no  break  In  the  Soviet  Union's  tradi- 
tional maritime  policy.  In  terms  of  Its  under- 
lying alms  and  Intentions.  What  has  changed 
Is  the  substance  of  the  consequential  stra- 
tegies, and  with  it,  the  potential  range  of 
maritime  options  which  are  now  open  to 
her. 

A  final  note  of  caution.  Soviet  naval  re- 
quirements are  determined  in  terms  of  the 
Western  maritime  threat  to  Russia.  Any  cut- 
back in  Western  strike  units  must  auto- 
maUcally  release  an  unscheduled  surplus  of 
capability  over  requirements,  which  the 
Soviet  Union  may  be  tempted  to  exploit. 
Meanwhile,  we  should  reflect  that  If  present 
trends  continue.  In  15  years  time  the  Soviet 
Union  will  have  a  force  of  300  nuclear  sub- 
marines; whatever  the  underlying  strategy, 
this  Is  a  capability  to  be  concerned  about. 
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(INS  Professional  Paper  No.  80,  Institute  of 
Naval  Studies,  Center  for  Naval  Analyses, 
Oct.  7,  1971] 

The  Changing  Mission  Strtjcttjee  of  the 
Soviet  Navt 

(By  Robert  G.  Welnland) 
Robert  G.  Welnland  is  a  member  of  the 
professional  staff  of  the  Center  for  Naval 
Analyses,  Arlington,  Virginia.  The  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  this  paper  are  those  of  the  author. 
The  paper  does  not  necessarily  represent  the 
views  of  either  the  Center  for  Naval  Analyses, 
the  United  States  Navy,  or  any  other  spon- 
soring agency. 

This  discussion  makes  two  basic  points: 

1.  the  character  of  Soviet  naval  operations 
has  changed  significantly  over  the  last  few 
years,  and  these  changes  reflect  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  navy's  mission  structure. 

2.  we  in  the  West  should  be  more  aware  of 
this  change,  and  its  implications,  than  we 
are  at  present. 

The  essence  of  the  argument  to  be  pre- 
sented is  that,  while  the  defense  of  the  homo- 
land  against  attack  from  the  sea  has  been,  is 
now,  and  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  be  Its 
primary  mission,  the  Soviet  navy  has  recently 
acquired  an  additional  responsibility — a  re- 
sponsibility for  the  "protection  of  the  state 
interests  of  the  USSR  on  the  seas  and 
oceans" — and  it  has  begun  to  carry  out  that 
mission.  As  a  result,  it  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  simply  one  component  of  the 
more  or  less  reactive  Soviet  defense  estab- 
lishment. It  must  also  be  considered  an  active 
instrument  of  Soviet  foreign  policy — and 
hence  the  proper  subject  of  greater  concern 
to  the  West  than  has  heretofore  been  the 
case. 

There  are  two  questions  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed before  this  argument  can  be  taken  up, 
^owever.  The  first  concerns  the  relationship 
at  this  to  other  explanations  of  recent  Soviet 
behavior.  The  second  concerns  the  likely  ade- 
quacy of  any  explanation  of  Soviet  behavior. 

For  far  too  long,  the  Soviet  navy  received 
much  less  attention  from  the  analytical  com- 
munity In  the  West  than  It  deserved.  Today 
It  may  be  receiving  more  attention  from 
everyone  than  it  deserves — whether  or  not 
that  Is  the  case  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  Is  nevertheless  clear  that  our  failure  to 
closely  monitor  the  several  stages  of  Its  de- 
velopment has  proved  very  costly.  Had  we 
been  watching  more  carefully  along  the  way, 
we  would  undoilbtedly  know  more  fully  to- 
day why  It  evolved  the  way  It  did.  and  hence 
what  the  Soviets  Intended  that  It  become. 
This  was  not  done,  however,  and  we  are  now 
faced  with  considerable  uncertainty  and  large 
gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  Soviet  capabilities 
and  intentions.! 

To  talk  about  uncertainty  and  gaps  in 
knowledge  is  not  to  say  that  we  are  operating 
"in  the  dark."  Quite  the  contrary;  recon- 
struction and  analysis  of  the  history  of  Soviet 
naval  development  has  already  provided 
much  useful  Information,  and  we  are  cur- 
rently keeping  a  very  close  eye  on  their  ac- 
tivities, which  provides  more  Information. 
We  do  not,  however,  have  an  Integrated 
corpus  of  clearly  articulated,  and  demonstra- 
bly valid  and  reliable  knowledge  In  this 
area — especially  In  the  public  domain.  We 
need  precisely  that. 

It  would  therefore  be  a  mistake  to  under- 
take a  discussion  such  as  this  without  speci- 
fic reference  to  one  of  the  few  systematic 
analyses  of  this  subject  published  in  the 
open  literature  to  date.  Traditionalists  should 
note  that  I  said  "systematic,"  not  "quantita- 
tive." I  am  referring  here  to  the  recent  work 
of  Commander  Michael  McGwire,  RN  (ret.).* 
However  controversial  his  theses  may  be,  he 
has  nevertheless  made  a  significant  contrl- 
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butlon  to  our  understanding  of  Soviet  naval 
developments — and  it  is  now  clearly  in- 
cumbent upon  those  who  would  &i>eak  to 
this  subject  to  at  the  very  least  specify  the 
nature  and  degree  of  divergence  between  their 
arguments  and  his. 

In  addition  to  his  timely  and  telling  com- 
ments on  the  origins  and  generally  counter- 
productive consequences  of  alarmlsm,  a 
charge  which  I  hope  cannot  be  leveled  against 
my  remarks  here  today,  McGwire  makes  a 
set  of  observations  concerning  Soviet  naval 
policy  and  practice  that  upon  close  exami- 
nation appear  to  be  generally  consistent 
with  the  available  evidence,  and  well  worth 
repeating.  At  the  risk  of  telling  you  some- 
thing you  already  know,  let  me  briefly  list 
what  one  might  take  to  be  his  principal 
points. 

1.  Post  World  War  n  Soviet  naval  develop- 
ment has  taken  place  in  response  to,  and  has 
therefore  been  shaped  by.  the  threat  per- 
ceived posed  to  the  USSR  by  Western  naval 
capabilities. 

2.  The  primary  mission  of  the  Soviet  fleet 
is  the  defense  of  the  homeland  against  at- 
tack from  the  sea;  their  attention  is  conse- 
quently focused  on  at  least  blunting,  if  not 
negating,  the  principal  threat  of  such  at- 
tack— Western  seabased  strategic  strike  ca- 
pabilities— and  their  force  is  designed  to  per- 
form this  task  in  the  period  when  that  threat 
is  most  imminent — the  transition  to,  and 
initial  period  of,  a  general  war;  the  domi- 
nant element  in  this  strategy  is  essentially 
that  of  damage-limitation,  and  Involves,  to 
use  McGwire's  wording,  "posing  a  per- 
manent counter  under  the  protection  of 
peace";  and  it  is  in  order  to  be  able  to  pose 
this  "permanent  counter"  that  they  have 
adopted  a  posture  of  forward  deployment. 

3.  Their  ability  to  exploit  this  forward 
deployment  for  purposes  other  than  stra- 
tegic defense  is  limited  by: 

a.  the  very  requirements  of  strategic  de- 
fense that  originally  brought  them  forward. 

b.  the  lack  of  balance  in  their  force  struc- 
ture, which  precludes  maintenance  of  for- 
ward deployments  In  a  hostile  environment, 
and 

c.  the  overall  balance  of  naval  forces, 
which  continues  to  weigh  in  favor  of  the 
West 

4.  Their  predominant  interest  in  the 
avoidance  of  general  war,  and  actions  that 
might  lead  to  general  war,  enforces  their 
adoption  of  low-risk  policies. 

5.  The  combination  of  these  limitations 
on  their  ability  to  exploit  forward  deploy- 
ment, and  their  predominant  Interest  in 
avoiding  war,  makes  them  susceptible  to 
Western  counterpressure — i.e.,  the  expan- 
sionist content  of  their  behavior  can  be 
Influenced. 

6.  Their  forward  deployment  posture 
nevertheless  does  cause  both  military  and 
political  problems  for  the  West — some  of 
which  have  been  exacerbated  by  the  West- 
ern response. 

McGwire  actually  states  a  number  of 
these  points  far  more  strongly  than  have  I. 

This  is  the  principal  defect  in  his  ar- 
gument. Most  of  what  he  says  is  right.  Some 
of  what  he  says,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so 
right  that  it  Is  wrong. 

Soviet  naval  policy  and  practice  are  In 
fact  predominantly  reactive  in  character 
and  defensive  in  orientation.  In  McGwire's 
argument,  however,  they  are  only  that — 
the  Imperatives  of  strategic  defense  are  de- 
picted as  all-powerful  and  totally  pervasive, 
and  the  Soviets  are  clearly  denied  freedom 
of  Initiative.  Strategic  defense  is  the  reason 
for.  and  explanation  of,  all  that  they  do. 

This  is  determinism  par  excellence;  and 
single-factor  explanations  of  this  nature- 
especlally  explanations  of  the  behavior  of 
organizations  as  large  and  multifaceted  as 
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the  Soviet  navy — require  a  considerable 
amount  of  direct  empirical  evidence  In  their 
support  before  they  can  be  accepted.  That 
kind  of  evidence  simply  does  not  exist  In 
this  case. 

As  Indicated,  the  evidence  does  support 
the  Interpretation  of  Soviet  naval  policy 
and  practice  as  predominantly  reactive  in 
character,  and  defensive  In  orientation. 
Som?  of  their  actions,  however,  require  oth- 
er explanations,  since  they  clearly  represent 
initiatives  rather  than  responses,  and  are 
directed  at  the  expansion  of  Soviet  Influ- 
ence in  the  world  rather  than  the  defense 
of  the  homeland.  Other  actions  require  a 
different  explanation,  since,  while  they  are 
reactive  In  nature,  they  are  reactive  to  stim- 
uli other  than  those  presented  by  Western 
seabased  strategic  strike  caoabllltles. 

This  leads  us  to  the  reason  my  McGwire's 
argument  cannot  be  accepted  in  toto:  It  does 
not  pay  adequate  attention  to  the  context 
In  which  the  Soviet  navy  was  developed  and 
now  operates.  The  Western  naval  threat  cer- 
tainly represents  the  most  significant  aspect 
of  that  context,  but  other  aspects  of  the  con- 
text-Soviet domestic  politics,  other  Soviet 
external  behaviors,  and  events  In  the  Inter- 
national political  environment — are  by  no 
<  means  Insignificant,  and  must  be  taken  Into 

f  consideration  If  valid  and  reliable  explana- 

tions of  Soviet  behavior  are  to  be  produced. 
This  obviously  complicates  the  problem. 
Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  way  around  it. 
We  are  dealing  with  complex  questions;  and 
there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  will 
have  other  than  complex  answers. 

Any  attempt  to  describe  and  explain  recent 
Soviet  naval  activities  must  explicitly  come 
to  grips  with  two  major  problems  that  He  at 
the  heart  of  this  complexity.  The  first  Is  our 
Imperfect  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  sec- 
ond Is  the  fact  that,  while  for  purposes  of 
analytical  convenience  we  tend  to  treat  the 
Soviet  navy  as  a  more  or  less  homogenous 
and  distinct,  even  autonomous,  entity.  In 
reality  It  is  not  that  at  all. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  our  knowledge  of 
Soviet  naval  policy  and  practice  is  at  best 
Imperfect.  In  the  first  place,  our  Information 
base  consists  primarily  of  observations  of 
those  things  that  are  more  or  less  readily  ob- 
servable— the  statements  and  actions  which 
are  the  end  products  of  the  policy  process. 
The  farther  back  up  that  policy  chain  we 
attempt  to  go  In  analyzing  their  behavior, 
the  less  we  are  able  to  rely  on  empirical 
evidence,  and  the  more  dependent  we  become 
on  inference.  The  most  directly  observable 
phenomena — operations  conducted  outside 
Soviet  waters — turn  out  to  be  those  furthest 
removed  from  their  policy  origins,  and  thus 
most  susceptible  to  intervening  factors.  We 
can  see  how  deployed  forces  are  used,  and 
learn  quite  a  bit  from  such  observation,  but 
we  can't  see  the  antecedent  decisions  being 
made  and  policies  being  articulated — and 
those  are,  of  course,  the  very  things  wc  need 
to  know  most  about  in  order  to  understand 
why  the  Soviets  act  as  they  do. 

Secondly,  this  imperfection  In  our  knowl- 
edge Is  unevenly  distributed  throughout  the 
analytical  community.  For  obvious  reasons, 
most  of  what  is  known  does  not  appear  In 
the  public  record.  Furthermore,  most  people 
have  no  way  to  assess  the  quality  of  that 
Information  which  is  in  the  public  domain. 
Even  If  It  is  assumed  that  most  of  this  In- 
formation Is  accurate,  there  Is  no  way  for 
them  to  tell  how  representative  It  Is  of  Soviet 
behavior  as  a  whole. 

These  two  factors  acting  In  combination 
have  severely  constrained  systematic  analy- 
sis of  .Soviet  naval  policy  and  practice.  Not 
only  has  the  circle  of  those  directly  engaged 
In  such  research  generally  been  restricted  to 
the  reUxtive  few  who  have  access  in  one  way 
or  another  to  ofBclal  data  sources,  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  information  has  also 
Inhibited  the  development  of  a  working 
dialog  with  those  outside  this  circle — a  dla- 
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log  which  could  facUitate  development  of  the 
kind  of  rigorous  conceptual  thinking  we 
urgently  need  to  both  link  together  the  Is- 
lands of  knowledge  we  do  possess,  and  fill  In 
the  gaps  between  them.  That  is  one  reason 
why,  right  or  wrong,  McGvirlre's  work  Is  so 
important — it  makes  dialog  possible. 

Even  If  our  knowledge  of  Soviet  naval  pol- 
icy and  practice  were  perfect,  however,  we 
would  still  be  faced  with  a  difficult  problem 
in  gaining  an  understanding  of  why  they 
act  as  they  do  In  any  one  Instance.  Were 
the  Soviet  navy  a  unitary  system,  our  task 
would  be  much  simpler,  but  It  isn't.  It  Is  a 
large,  complex  organization — ^a  congeries  of 
more  or  less  interrelated  components,  each 
of  which  has  its  own  outlook,  objectives,  and 
operating  procedures — and  it  therefore  en- 
Joys  the  same  Institutional  Irrationalities 
and  Inefficiencies  as  any  other  large,  complex 
organization.  Were  the  Soviet  navy  a  closed 
system,  our  task  would  also  be  much  simpler, 
but  It  Isn't.  Like  any  organ  of  the  state.  It 
Is  not  an  independent  actor.  It  Is  told  what 
to  do;  and  the  way  In  which  It  eventually 
does  what  it  Is  told  Is  Influenced  not  only  by 
its  internal  constitution  but  also  by  a  whole 
host  of  external  factors,  both  domestic  and 
International. 

Consequently,  In  order  to  Insiire  that  our 
explanations  of  their  naval  actions  are 
meaningful,  we  have  to  consciously  disag- 
gregate our  subject  of  study  Into  Its  various 
component  factors  and  actions,  and  clearly 
recognize : 

First,  that  some  portion  of  their  behavior 
is  the  result  of  explicit  decisions  of  the 
Soviet  government,  some  the  result  of  gen- 
eral naval  policies,  and  some  the  result  of 
the  Initiative  of  local  commanders — and  we 
often  can't  tell  which  Is  which;  and 

Second,  we  have  to  recognize  that  much 
of  their  behavior  cannot  be  explained  as  the 
result  of  some  one  or  another  rationally  ar- 
ticulated and  Implemented  policy,  since  It  Is 
the  product  of  physical  and  organizational 
constraints — some  of  which  we  can  Identify, 
and  some  of  which  we  cannot. 

The  antecedents  of  most  of  the  external 
behavior  of  complex  organizations  such  ar. 
this  are  woefully  difficult  to  recognize.  This 
Is  especially  so  when  our  access  to  the  In- 
ternal goings-on  of  these  organizations  Is 
limited,  and  we  are  forced  to  Infer  anteced- 
ents from  their  observable  consequences — 
remembering  all  the  while  that  any  action 
can.  and  most  actions  probably  do,  h&je 
more  than  one  antecedent. 

In  some  Instances,  both  the  action  end  the 
context  m  which  It  occurs  will  be  sufficiently 
unambiguous  to  permit  identification  of  the 
relevant  antecedents.  In  other  instances,  how- 
ever, that  will  simply  not  be  the  case. 

This  Is  because — as  indicated  several  times 
already — most  of  these  actions  will  be  in 
fact  reactions,  responses  to  changes  In  the 
International  environment.  Again,  as  already 
indicated,  most  of  these  environmental 
changes  will  be  changes  in  the  military  pos- 
tures of  the  West — in  particular,  seabased 
strategic  strike  capabilities.  Perhaps  as  little 
as  five  years  ago — certainly  ten  years  ago — 
one  could  have  stated  with  very  high  con- 
fidence that,  not  most,  but  all  of  the  changes 
that  elicited  such  Soviet  reactions  would  have 
been  changes  in  Western  seabased  strategic 
strike  cppabllity.  That  cannot  be  said  today. 
Today  the  Soviets  are  responding  not  only 
to  Western  strategic  forcef,  they  are  also 
responding  to  events  In  the  International 
political  arena  that  have  no  bearing  whatso- 
ever on  the  strategic  balance — and  their 
actions  are  not  only  responsive,  but  Initiatory 
as  well.  At  the  onset  of  this  discussion  It  was 
stated  that  "the  character  of  Soviet  naval 
operations  has  changed  significantly  over  the 
last  few  years,  and  these  chp.npes  reflect  a 
modification  of  the  navy's  mission  struc- 
ture." This  increase  in  the  political  content 
of  their  naval  operations  In  the  change  to 
which  that  statement  referred;  and  the  in- 
dicated   modification    to    the    Soviet    naval 
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mission  structure  is  the  addition  of  the 
responsibility  for  "protecting  the  state  inter- 
ests of  the  USSR  on  the  seas  and  oceans."" 
Exactly  what  this  mission  entails  Is  not  yet 
clear.  The  Soviets  have  not  explicity  defined 
It  for  us,  and  we  have  all  been  so  aborbed 
with  the  very  real  military  problems  posed 
by  their  acquisition  of  new  weapon  systems, 
and  the  adoption  of  a  forward  deployment 
posture,  that  this  aspect  of  their  activities 
has  not  received  the  attention  it  deser\'es. 

Not  only  have  they  not  defined  this  mission 
for  MS,  they  may  not  have  completely  defined 
It  for  themselves  either;  nevertheless,  they 
have  begun  to  carry  it  out,  and  an  examlna. 
tlon  of  some  of  their  recent  operations  per- 
mlts  us  to  see  Its  major  outlines.  We  will 
of  necessity  be  dealing  exclusively  with  ob- 
servables  here;  hence  the  unknowns  will  be 
many,  and  the  residual  uncertainty  large— 
but  not  so  large  as  to  prevent  our  making 
some  Inferences,  and  gaining  a  reasonably 
clear  understanding  of  what  they  probably 
mean  by  "protection  of  the  State  Interests," 
as  well  as  a  hint  of  what  this  might  imply 
for  the  West. 

A  "reasonably  clear  understanding"  should 
not,  of  course,  be  portrayed  as  certainty.  As 
the  preceding  discussion  has  attempted  to 
establish,  however,  a  "reasonably  clear  un- 
derstanding" is  probably  all  that  we  can  ex- 
pect to  acquire  at  this  juncture. 

There  are  two  ways  to  examine  this  change 
In  the  character  of  their  operations,  and 
Illuminate  the  extent  to  which  their  forward 
deployments  serve  not  only  strategic  defen- 
sive but  other  ends  as  well.  One  way  is  to 
examine  the  Soviet  forward  deployment  pos- 
ture as  a  whole,  and  see  where  and  how 
closely  it  parallels  the  disposition  of  Western 
strategic  strike  forces — colocatlon  presum- 
ably being  the  sine  qua  nan  of  a  capability 
to  counter  these  forces.  The  other  way  in- 
volves  the  identification  and  examination  of 
specific  cases  in  which  the  Soviet  navy  baa 
clearly  acted,  not  In  defense  of  the  homeland, 
but  to  protect  state  Interests.  Let  us  go  as  far 
as  we  can  down  eac?i  of  these  paths,  and  see 
how  close  we  can  come  to  a  plausible  explana- 
tion of  their  behavior  to  date,  and  a  forecast 
of  what  they  appear  likely  to  do  in  the  future. 
With  the  exception  of  an  abortive  attempt 
to  circumvent  the  restrictive  provisions  of  the 
Montreux  Convention  by  stationing  sub- 
marines In  Albania  In  the  late  1950's,  the  So- 
viets did  not  establish  a  significant  combat- 
ant presence  outside  their  home  waters  until 
1964,  when  they  began  to  deploy  surface 
forces  Into  the  Mediterranean  on  a  regular 
basis.  Although  they  had  been  making  oc- 
casional cruises  to  foreign  ports  since  the 
mid  1950's,  had  been  conducting  annual  exer- 
cises in  the  North  and  Norwegian  Seas  since 
the  late  1950's,  and  had  caused  quite  some 
consternation  arfiund  Cuba  in  1962,  1964 
must  neverthelesjfe  be  regarded  as  the  start- 
ing point  for  w)/at  we  see  today. 

Since  1964rthey  have  effected  a  better  than 
ten-fold  Increase  in  their  out-of-area  deploy- 
ments— with  the  major  portion  of  this  In- 
crease occurring  during  and  after  1967,  and 
concentrated  In  the  Mediterranean.  Steady- 
state  deployment  in  the  Indian  Ocean  began 
in  1968,  and  periodic  cruises  to  the  Carib- 
bean were  initiated  in  1969.  Operational  days 
in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  are  accounted  for 
primarily  by  periodic  deployments  for  their 
own  exercises  and  monitoring  of  Western  ex- 
ercises, as  well  as  by  inter-fleet  transfers— 
the  principal  steady-state  deployments  here 
are  those  of  intelligence  collectors  and  their 
own  strategic  strike  forces. 

The  question  at  Issue — whether  these  for- 
ward deplojmaents  are  related  to  the  presence 
of  Western  strategic  strike  forces  or  are 
vmdertaken  for  other  purposes — must  be  ap- 
proached region  by  region.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  operations  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,* 
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the  general  deployment  patterns  of  U.S. 
forces  capable  of  launching  strategic  strllces 
against  the  Soviet  Union — In  effect  the  at- 
tack aircraft  carriers  and  ballistic  missile 
launching  submarines — have  not  appreciably 
varied  since  before  the  Soviets  began  moving 
forward. 

The  CVA's  have  been  operating  In  the 
Mediterranean  and  Western  Pacific  for  more 
than  two  decades.  The  first  S8BN  went  on 
patrol  in  the  Atlantic  In  1960,  the  Mediter- 
ranean patrol  area  was  established  in  1963, 
and  patrols  from  Guam  were  initiated  In 
1964. 

There  Is  no  point  in  attempting  to  con- 
test the  attribution  of  a  strategic  defensive 
motive  to  Soviet  Mediterranean  deployments. 
The  West  maintains  significant  strategic 
strike  capiabllltles  there,  and  the  Soviets  have 
good  reason  to  be  concerned  about  them. 
If  we  were  In  their  shoes  we  would  be  con- 
cerned as  well. 

Having  just  granted  a  strategic  defensive 
mission  for  the  Soviet  forces  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean. If  only  on  the  basis  of  colocatlon, 
the  following  points  should  nevertheless  be 
made: 

CVA's  had  been  there  for  at  least  15  years 
before  the  Soviets  responded  with  a  pemui- 
nent  counter,  and  the  Soviets  cannot  have 
thought  them  any  less  dangerous  to  them- 
selves when  first  deployed  there  than  they 
think  them  to  be  today; 

SSBN's  had  been  deployed  there  for  over 
a  year  before  the  Soviets  undertook  anything 
that  could  conceivably  be  regarded  as  a 
counter-deployment,  and  for  Ave  years  before 
the  anti-submarine  cruiser  Moskva  came  out; 

The  Initial  Soviet  combatant  deployment 
coincided  with  the  1964  Cyprus  crisis,  and 
the  major  escalation  In  their  deployment  co- 
incided with  the  1967  Arab-Israeli  war — but 
neither  coincided  with  a  major  change  in 
CVA  or  SSBN  operations,  because  there  was 
no  such  change;  and  finally 
While  some  of  the  Soviet  forces  in 
the  Mediterranean  may  be  performing 
a  strategic  defensive  function  all  of  the 
time  (e.g.,  shadowing  carriers),  and  most 
if  not  all  of  their  forces  may  act  In  that 
capacity  some  of  the  time  (e.g.,  as  they  did 
during  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia) ,  some 
of  these  forces  indisputably  perform  other 
missions  (e.g.,  deterring  Israeli  strikes  on 
Port  Said  and  Alexandria)  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  defense  of  the  Soviet  home- 
land, but  clearly  in  defense  of  Soviet  inter- 
ests in  the  region. 

Furthermore  the  Soviets  have  not  been  re- 
luctant to  discuss  their  Mediterranean  de- 
ployments in  public.  WhUe  admitting  a  stra- 
tegic defensive  mission  for  these  forces,  they 
put  equal  or  greater  stress  on  another,  essen- 
tially political  mission:  neutralizing  Western 
Interventlonary  capabilities,  particularly  as 
represented  by  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet,  and  di- 
rected against  their  Arab  clients. 

As  stated  earlier,  a  deployment  such  as  the 
Soviets  have  effected  in  the  Mediterranean 
can  have  more  than  one  antecedent,  and 
therefore  be  intended  to  perform  more  than 
one  mission.  Consequently,  given  the  com- 
plexity of  the  context,  and  the  ambiguous 
nature  of  many  Soviet  actions  there,  while 
we  clearly  must  grant  the  Mediterranean 
Squadron  a  strategic  defensive  mission,  we 
must  also  grant  it  other  functions — in  this 
case  political  in  character. 

In  most  of  the  other  regions  where  they 
have  assumed  a  forward  deployment  posture, 
the  situation  is  more  clear  cut,  and  the  con- 
text and  content  of  their  operations  makes 
identification  of  their  motives  comparatively 
easy.  As  already  Indicated,  Soviet  operations 
in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Pacific  are  clearly 
governed  by  strategic  offensive  and  defensive 
considerations.  The  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent presence  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the 
other  hand,  cannot  be  regarded  as  motivated 
by  the  same  considerations — unless  we  regard 
the  Soviets  as  grossly  uninformed,  or  more 
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paranoid  than  is  usually  thought  the  case,  or 
both.  I  would  hesitate  to  do  either. 

Western  strategic  strike  forces  are  not  now, 
and  never  have  been,  stationed  in  the  Indian 
Ocean;  and,  given  the  exigencies  of  geography 
and  the  current  and  foreseeable  strategic  bal- 
ance, there  Is  little  Incentive  for  the  West  to 
place  Its  offensive  capabilities  there.  We  could 
do  it.  of  course,  but  It  would  cost  more  than 
it  would  buy,  and  the  Soviets  can  calculate 
this  as  well  as  we  can. 

Since  they  cannot  be  operating  In  defense 
of  the  homeland,  there  being  no  strategic 
threat  against  which  to  defend,  the  Soviets 
must  be  doing  something  else  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  As  their  actions  to  date  have  shown, 
this  "something  else"  Is  essentially  political 
In  character. 

Their  periodic  deployments  to  Cuba  remain 
somewhat  enigmatic.  Had  they  been  allowed 
to  run  their  course,  the  purpose  of  these 
operations  might  have  become  clearer — ^but 
U.S.  actions  have  obviously  distorted  the  sit- 
uation. 

Soviet  operations  off  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  on  the  other  band,  leave  little  to  the 
Imagination;  and  provide  ample  evidence  of 
the  changing  character  of  their  activities. 
There  are  two  aspects  to  this  change:  a  sig- 
nificant Increase  In  the  scope  and  Intensity 
of  their  operations  in  the  region,  and  an 
equally  if  not  more  significant  Increase  in 
the  political  content  of  these  operations. 

Prior  to  the  changes,  Soviet  naval  activity 
off  the  West  African  coast  was  both  infre- 
quent and  unrelated  to  events  on  the  littoral. 
Their  naval  presence  in  the  area  was  ac- 
counted for  primarily  by  various  R&D  ac- 
tivities, and  the  passage  of  units  in  transit 
elsewhere.  Within  the  last  two  years,  how- 
ever, this  situation  has  come  to  be  the  exact 
opposite.  Soviet  naval  activity  off  the  West 
African  coast  has  become  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous, and  directly  related  to  events  on  the 
littoral.  Their  naval  presence  in  these  waters 
is  now  accounted  for  primarily  by  operations 
undertaken  in  defense  of  established  Soviet 
state  interests  In  the  region,  and  the  navy 
has  been  employed  in  active  suppwrt  of  So- 
viet foreign  policy  underteiklngs  aimed  at  the 
establishment  of  new  state  Interests  there. 

Before  Identifying  and  examining  a  set  of 
cases  in  which  naval  operations  in  this  area 
have  been  conducted  In  defense,  not  of  the 
Soviet  homeland,  but  Its  overseas  Interests — 
one  In  tempted  to  say  its  imperial,  if  not 
Imperialist,  Interests — the  parallel  between 
Soviet  activities  off  West  Africa  and  their  op- 
erations In  the  Indian  Ocean  should  be  made 
clear.  Just  as  there  are  no  Western  strategic 
strike  forces  deployed  In  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  hence  no  need  to  defend  against  such  a 
threat  from  that  quarter,  there  are  no  West- 
em  strategic  strike  forces  deployed  along  the 
West  African  littoral,  and  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  there  ever  would  be.  Once  again, 
the  costs  of  operating  there  outweigh  the 
likely  gains,  and  the  Soviets  are  Just  as  capa- 
ble as  are  we  of  calculating  those  costs  and 
gains. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  the  Soviets  might 
ultimately  want  to  establish  some  sort  of 
basing  structure  of  their  own  In  the  area, 
perhaps  to  support  forv^ard  deployments 
elsewhere  In  the  Atlantic.  Doing  so  would 
have  much  to  recommend  It;  but  the  chances 
of  their  acquiring  the  necessary  rights  ap- 
pear slim  indeed,  and  they  would  probably 
be  reluctant  to  pay  the  costs  Involved.  In 
any  event,  this  Is  not  what  they  appear  to  be 
doing  at  the  moment — and  It  Is  not  Ukely 
that  they  will  attempt  it  In  the  near  future. 

Their  recent  naval  activities  in  this  region 
can  be  classified  in  at  least  three  categories — 
each  of  which  app>arently  represents  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  of  the  overall  mission  of  pro- 
tection of  their  state  interests.  These  activi- 
ties are: 

1.  protection  of  their  own  resources — per- 
sonnel and  equipment — operating  in  the 
area. 
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2.  protection  of  their  clients  against 
threats  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and 

3.  assistance  in  the  establishment  or  en- 
hancement of  political  Influence  with  non- 
clients. 

Some  operations  apparently  have  more 
than  one  such  objective. 

As  Indicated,  what  is  said  here  about  these 
operations  Is  based  on  reported  observa- 
bles — overt  Soviet  activities  and  public  state- 
ments— and  on  Inferences  linking  these  So- 
viet activities  with  the  contexts  In  which 
they  occurred.  Reporting  on  these  operations 
In  the  press  has  been  rather  minimal,  but 
enough  has  been  revealed  to  permit  the  fol- 
lowing three  undertakings  to  be  pieced  to- 
gether.* 

The  first — a  case  In  which  the  Soviets  ap- 
parently acted  to  protect  their  own  re- 
sources— occurred  in  February-March  1969, 
and  Involved  the  attempted  application  of 
"pressure"  to  Ghana  to  expedite  the  release 
of  two  Soviet  fishing  vessels  Impounded  the 
preceding  October.  The  evidence  Is  purely 
circumstantial,  but  two  facts  lead  one  to 
suspect  a  resort  to  classic  gunboat  diplo- 
macy here;  (1)  the  unprecedented  deploy- 
ment of  three  combatants  to  this  area  was 
undertaken  after  a  series  of  less  radical 
moves — Including  strongly-worded  protests 
and  the  imposition  of  significant  economic 
sanctions — had  not  effected  release  of  these 
trawlers,  (2)  the  release  of  the  trawlers  co- 
incided with  the  obvious  presence  of  the 
Soviet  units  In  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  most 
likely  directly  off  the  Ghanlan  coast  (they 
took  13  days  to  go  from  an  unusually  well- 
publicized  visit  to  Conakry,  to  a  hastily-ar- 
ranged visit  to  Lagos,  a  trip  that  normally 
takes  about  4  days) .  This  is,  of  course,  only 
an  Inference.  There  Is  no  direct  evidence.  It 
Is,  however,  a  plausible  explanation  for  an 
otherwise  amazing  set  of  coincidences. 

The  second  operation — a  case  in  which  the 
Soviets  have  apparently  been  acting  to  pro- 
tect a  client — is  equally  if  not  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  first.  Until  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph lifted  the  lid  somewhat,  there  was  next 
to  no  Information  available  on  this  opera- 
tion.* What  Information  there  is  suggests 
that,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Portuguese- 
supported  attack  on  Conakry  last  November 
22nd,  the  Soviets  established  and  have  since 
maintained  a  regular  combatant  patrol  off 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  to  deter  or  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  such  events — ^perhaps  some- 
thing roughly  analogous  to  our  MARKET 
TIME  operation  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam.  If 
this  is  the  case.  It  represents  a  significant 
departure  from  their  previous  caution — since 
In  acting  for  Guinea,  they  are  of  course  act- 
ing against  Portugal,  one  of  the  least  power- 
ful members  of  NATO,  but  nevertheless  a 
member.  I  will  return  to  this  point  In  a 
moment. 

The  Third  operation.  In  which  the  Soviets 
acted  to  establish  their  Influence  with  a  non- 
client,  is  well  documented  In  the  public 
media.  It  occxirred  this  May,  and  Involved 
an  ostensible  "business  call"  to  Freetown, 
Sierra  Leone,  by  a  Kashln-class  DLG  (pos- 
sibly detached  from  the  Guinea  Patrol  for 
this  purpose) .  There  Is  nothing  especially  re- 
markable about  most  Soviet  "business 
calls" — they  require  fuel,  water,  provisions, 
and  an  opportunity  for  crew  R  &  R  just  as 
does  everyone  else.  This  "business  call."  on 
the  other  hand.  Is  remarkable  on  two 
grounds — the  activities  undertaken  by  the 
Soviets  while  In  Freetown  (which  were  not 
at  all  those  typical  of  "business  calls")  and 
the  local  political  situation  in  which  the  visit 
took  place  (which  was  extraordinarily  recep- 
tive to  outside  Influence) . 

Slaka  Stevens,  who  had  just  declared  Sierra 
Leone  a  republic  and  engineered  his  own 
elevation  to  the  F*resldency,  was  at  that  mo- 
ment In  deep  trouble — seriously  In  need  of 
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some  means  of  establishing  the  legitimacy 
of  his  regime  in  the  eyes  of  his  constituents 
and  heading  off  what  was  widely  believed  to 
be  an  Impending  coup  The  Soviets  provided 
at  least  the  requisite  legitimization,  and  pos- 
sibly also  a  visible  deterrent  to  the  coup. 
What  was  announced  to  the  outside  world  to 
be  a  routine  'business  call"  by  the  Kaahln  was 
pointedly  portrayed  to  the  people  of  Sierra 
Leone  as  what  is  normally  referred  to  as  an 
"official  visit" — Involving  all  of  the  customary 
formalities  and  protocol  exchanges,  with 
their  implied  recognition  of  Stevens'  legiti- 
mate status  and  visible  demonstration  of 
Soviet  solidarity  with  him.  It  seems  to  have 
worked. 

Now  it  Is  admittedly  tempting  upon  hear- 
ing about  these  three  relatively  obscure  un- 
dertakings to  say  "so  what?".  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  purported  Oulnea  patrol,  these 
actions  are  In  and  of  themselves  Insignificant. 
Their  importance,  of  course,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  Just  isolated  Instances  of 
the  use  of  naval  forces  for  political  purposes. 
In  the  first  plEu:e,  they  continue  a  trend 
initiated  In  1967,  when  the  Soviets  estab- 
lished a  permanent  naval  presence  In  the 
Port  Said  and  Alexandria  aretis — openly  com- 
mitting themselves  to  the  defense  of  Egypt, 
and  attempting  thereby  to  deter  further 
Israeli  strikes.  The  process  by  which  they 
have  subsequently  become  ever  more  closely 
identified  with  the  defense  of  Egypt,  par- 
ticularly in  the  first  two  years,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  exposition  here. 

Secondly,  these  are  not  the  only  Instances, 
and  West  Africa  is  not  the  only  arena,  in 
which  they  have  undertaken  such  operations 
over  the  last  two  years.  They  have,  for  exam- 
ple, done  essentially  the  same  thing  In  the 
Indian  Ocean — the  principal  target  there  ap- 
parently being  the  Somali  Republic.  That, 
however.  Is  the  proper  subject  of  discussion 
at  another  time  and  place. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  politically  oriented 
operations  such  as  these  have  not  received 
the  attention  they  deserve.  Five  reasons  why 
this  might  be  so  come  readily  to  mind: 

1.  most  such  activities,  far  from  being  in- 
sidious attempts  to  export  Communism,  are 
rather  straightforward  exercises  in  the  ap- 
plication of  seapower  for  Influence  purposes, 
long  a  common  feature  of  international  In- 
tercourse; 

2.  the  principal  areas  in  which  these  oper- 
ations are  currently  being  conducted — the 
East  and  West  African  littorals — are  not  con- 
sidered of  vital  import  to  the  West  today: 

3.  these  operations  have  very  low  military 
content,  present  little  if  aiiy  immediate 
threat  to  vital  Western  interests,  and  do  not 
directly  affect  the  strategic  balance: 

4.  and  this  Is  the  principal  point  of  this 
discussion — this  change  in  Soviet  behavior 
Is  sufficiently  recent,  and  sufficiently  at  vari- 
ance with  their  previous  modus  operandi,  so 
that,  coupled  with  the  relative  paucity  of 
information  on  Soviet  operations  in  general, 
few  observers  would  recognize  these  activities 
for  what  they  are  unless  looking  specifically 
for  such  behavior:  and 

5.  thus  far,  the  Soviets  have  been  lucky— 
none  of  these  operations  has  backfired. 

To  a  certain  extent,  by  being  exceedingly 
cautious  in  selecting  their  course  of  action 
In  each  case,  and  by  being  very  discrete  in 
discussing  such  activities  in  public,  they  have 
manufactured  this  luck.  They  have,  never- 
theless, been  lucky. 

One  of  these  days,  their  luck  might  run 
out.  This  being  a  non-zero-sum  world — in 
which  Soviet  loss  does  not  necessarily  signify 
Western  gain— it  is  quite  possible,  and  If  the 
West  does  not  take  the  appropriate  steps 
beforehand  it  is  quite  likely,  that  whatever 
losses  are  incurred  will  be  mutual. 

It  la  no  accident  that  the  three-fold  classl- 
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ficatlon  of  their  activities  in  defense  of  state 
Interests  presented  earlier  in  given  In  order 
of  what  might  be  termed  ascending  adven- 
turousness — from  reaction  to  initiative,  from 
self-protection  to  at  least  internationalism  if 
not  rank  imperialism.  This  Is  the  direction 
in  which  they  appear  to  be  going,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  result  of  conscious  choice  on 
their  part. 

The  most  recent  step  in  that  direction — 
the  proclamation  of  a  "policy  of  active  coun- 
teraction to  Imperialist  aggression"  In  the 
wake  of  the  24th  CPSU  Congress— has  not 
yet  been  put  to  the  acid  test.  If  they  mean 
what  they  say.  however,  and  their  behavior 
in  Egj-pt  demonstrates  beyond  doubt  that 
they  are  willing,  under  certain  circumstances, 
to  commit  their  own  forces  to  combat  in  de- 
fense of  a  client.  It  would  appear  that  sooner 
or  later  a  situation  might  arise — perhaps  off 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  perhaps  off  the  horn  of 
Africa— in  which  both  East  and  West,  acting 
in  defeixse  of  their  own  Interests,  or  in  sup- 
port of  Third  World  clients,  meet  on  at 
sea — perhaps  Inadvertently,  certainly  well 
away  from  the  accustomed  arenas  and  estab- 
lished patterns  of  confrontation  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  and  probably  In  a  sit- 
uation over  which  each  has  at  best  only 
partial  control. 

Both  the  Soviets  and  NATO  have  demon- 
strated some  ability  to  control  the  course  of 
events  on  the  center  stage  In  Europe  and  In 
the  Mediterranean,  where  the  stakes  and 
risks  are  clearly  very  high.  One  wonders  If 
both  will  be  able  to  exercise  the  same  re- 
straint out  on  the  periphery,  where  the  stakes 
and  risks  appear  to  be  much  lower. 

Some  may  not  find  this  scenario  particu- 
larly appealing.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
factors  which  make  It  unlikely  of  realiza- 
tion— not  least  of  which  Is  the  growing  In- 
clination on  the  part  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  other  major  NATO  powers  to 
studiously  avoid  becoming  involved  in  local 
conflicts  in  the  Third  World. 

It  is  not,  however,  an  incredible  scenario — 
especially  if  the  Soviets  are.  as  Just  depicted, 
becoming  Increasingly  adventurous. 

Much  more  likely — and  I  would  submit 
only  slightly  less  dangerous  in  the  long  run — 
is  a  situation  in  which  a  NATO  member  with 
clearly  defined  and  strenuously  defended  In- 
terests south  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer — Por- 
tugal for  Instance — winds  up  facing  the  So- 
viets down  there  alone.  Portugal's  policies 
and  practices  In  Africa  are  not  universally 
popular,  and  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  is  clearly 
defined  as  the  Southern  boundary  of  NATO 
responsibility — both  factors  which  would 
make  It  easy  for  the  other  NATO  members 
to  opt  out  of  whatever  might  ensue. 

Could  the  Alliance — or  what  is  left  of  the 
Alliance — take  the  strain  that  such  a  situa- 
tion would  engender?  I  don't  propose  to 
answer  that  question:  I  simply  propose  that 
we  take  now  whatever  steps  appear  to  be 
appropriate  to  insure  that  such  a  situation 
does  not  arise  in  the  future. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Let  me  note  here  that  the  "we"  refers  In 
very  cavalier  fashion  to  that  amorphous  col- 
lective of  organizations  and  individuals,  both 
private  and  official,  which  provides  Informa- 
tion and  advice  to  policymakers. 

=  In  particular,  his  paper  on  "Soviet  Naval 
Capabilities  and  Intentions,"  presented  at  a 
joint  RUSI-Southampton  University  seminar, 
Milford-on-Sea.  23-25  March  1970.  and  sub- 
sequently published  by  the  RUSI  in:  The 
SoxHet  Union  in  Europe  and  the  Near  East: 
Her  Capabilities  and  Intentions,  London. 
197'.  (Reprinted  In:  Congressional  Record, 
vol.  117.  pt.  18,  pp.  23362-23370.) 

•That  this  change  has  occurred  should 
come  as  no  surprise.  James  Cable  has  recently 
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discussed  this  type  of  activity  at  some  length 
in  particular  In  his  very  recent  book:  Gun- 
boat Diplomacy:  Political  Applications  of 
Limited  Naval  Force,  London:  Chatto  and 
Windus,  1971.  This  paper  Is  an  attempt  to 
reinforce  much  of  what  he  has  said,  and 
carry  the  argument  somewhat  further. 

•Which,  it  should  be  noted,  have  elicited 
no  Soviet  countering  actions. 

"These  descriptions  are  based  on  the  in- 
forniatlon  presented  in:  James  M.  McConnell, 
The  Soviet  Navy  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  CNA 
Professional  Paper  No.  77,  August  1971  (Un- 
classified). 

•Cf.  The  Daily  Telegraph  (London).  27 
September  1971:  4  October  1971;  11  October 
1971. 


APOLOGY  TO  DR.  KISSINGER 


HON.  K.  GUNN  McKAY 

or  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  some  discussion  recently  about  the 
uses  which  have  been  made  of  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  section  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  While  I  frequently 
find  myself  in  disagreement  with  some  of 
what  is  printed  in  this  section,  I  gen- 
erally have  felt  that  it  serves  a  useful 
purpose  in  disseminating  information  to 
both  Members  of  Congress  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  A  recent  insert,  however,  does 
neither.  It  serves  no  useful  purpose.  In 
fact,  it  adds  only  to  increasing  distrust 
and  suspicion  about  Government.  Such 
an  attitude  eventually  discredits  all  of  us 
and  does  nothing  to  uplift  our  already 
sagging  spirits. 

The  article  to  which  I  refer  was  en- 
titled in  the  Record,  "Herr  Klissinger 
Swings  Secretly  in  Harlem."  While  I  have 
not  always  agreed  with  the  President's 
foreign  policy  nor  with  the  role  of  Dr. 
Kissinger  in  the  formulation  of  foreign 
policy,  surely  Dr.  Kissinger  deserves  more 
than  to  reprint  a  scandalous  notation 
from  a  newspaper  of  dubious  repute.  The 
article  has  overtones  of  attitudes  which 
Congress  should  work  to  discourage,  not 
encourage  through  reprinting. 

There  is  always  room  in  Government 
for  legitimate  criticism.  It  is  even  in  the 
best  interests  of  good  Government.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  imputations 
against  another  man's  character,  in- 
tegrity, or  honor.  I  have  always  felt  that 
persons  who  occupy  positions  of  public 
trust  and  responsibility,  of  whatever 
party,  are  entitled  to  some  measure  of 
sympathy  and  understanding  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  It  is  difficult  to 
please  everyone  and  the  best  of  policies 
adversely  affect  someone.  However,  there 
is  no  justification  for  personal  attack 
either  against  someone's  character  or 
loyalty.  I  for  one  wish  to  apologize  to  Dr. 
Kissinger  for  the  unnecessary  and  un- 
called for  slur. 


January  31,  1972 

CONGRESSMAN  OTIS  G.  PIKE  RE- 
PORTS TO  HIS  CONSTITUENTS  ON 
FIRST  SESSION,  92D  CONGRESS 


HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  92d  Congress  convened  on 
January  21,  1971,  and  did  not  finally  ad- 
journ until  the  week  before  Christmas. 
Accordingly,  my  11th  annual  report  to 
my  constituents  could  not  be  placed  in 
the  Record  until  the  second  session  be- 
gan. This,  however,  is  it,  and  although 
it  is  not  as  attractive  as  a  Christmas  card, 
people  should  have  a  bit  more  time  to 
peruse  it  now. 

The  first  session  of  the  92d  Congress 
was  not  the  longest  on  record,  because  of 
summer  and  election  recesses,  but  it  did 
result  in  more  record  votes  than  any 
other  session  in  history  by  a  wide  mar- 
gin. During  the  year-long  session,  320 
record  votes  were  held  on  almost  every 
vital  issue  concerning  America  and 
Ameiicans.  This  compares  with  only  177 
record  votes  2  years  ago  and  with  only 
116in  1961,  the  year  I  entered  Congress. 
Most  Americans  would  agree  that  the 
three  issues  most  concerning  Americans 
are  the  continuing  war  in  Vietnam,  an 
economy  combining  recession  and  infla- 
tion, and  the  preservation  of  our  en- 
vironment, and  these  were  indeed  the  is- 
sues on  which  the  greatest  controversy, 
the  most  debate,  and  the  largest  number 
of  votes  took  place.  Other  very  serious 
Issues  on  which  the  Congress  took  at 
least  some  action  included  crime  control, 
drug  abuse,  health,  civil  rights  generally 
and  women's  rights  in  particular,  con- 
sumer protection,  education,  including 
the  peripheral  issues  of  school  prayer  and 
schoolbusing,  election  reform,  welfare 
reform,  and  all  the  myriad  problems 
which  confront  our  Nation,  seemingly  in 
ever-increasing  numbers. 

The  Congress  started  slowly,  as  com- 
mittees were  assigned  new  members  and 
began  hearings  on  new  bills,  but  by  the 
end  of  the  session  votes  were  coming  at 
such  a  frantic  pace  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  all  Members  of  Congress  were 
finding  it  difficult  getting  their  other 
work  done.  While  legislation  is  a  major 
job  of  the  Congressman,  no  less  impor- 
tant is  the  job  of  acting  as  a  liaison  man 
between  his  constituents  and  the  Federal 
Government.  While  after  the  1960  census 
our  district  had  approximately  415,000 
persons  in  it,  the  1970  census  shows  that 
it  has  today  approximately  850,000  peo- 
ple, making  it  the  second  largest  in  the 
Nation  and  more  than  twice  as  large  as 
some.  Our  offices  in  Washington  and 
Riverhead  received  over  200  letters,  tele- 
grams, postcards,  and  phone  communica- 
tions each  day,  much  of  it  pertaining  to 
legislation,  but  more  of  it  pertaining  to 
other  problems  people  were  having  with 
the  Federal  Government.  Yoimg  people 
were  concerned  with  their  chances  of  be- 
ing drafted,  older  people  were  concerned 
about  a  lost  social  security  check.  Grade 
school   students   wrote  concerning   the 
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preservation  of  the  wild  mustangs,  high 
school  students  wrote  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  getting  college  loans,  college  stu- 
dents wrote  about  the  18 -year-old  vote. 
Defense  workers  wrote  about  unemploy- 
ment. Federal  workers  and  teachers 
wrote  about  pay  and  pay  freezes,  retirees 
wrote  about  inflation  and  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. Despite  the  huge  volume  of  mail, 
we  answered  it,  and  we  tried  to  help 
where  we  could. 

Many  issues  which  were  of  national 
concern  were  of  immediate  concern  to 
eastern  Long  Island,  too.  The  national 
concern  over  the  preservation  of  our  en- 
vironment was  made  more  specific  at 
home  by  the  threat  of  drilling  for  oil  off 
our  south  shore  and  by  oil  spills  in  the 
sound.  Suffolk  County's  imemployment 
rate  ran  well  above  the  national  average 
because  of  the  stronger  slump  in  the 
aerospace  industry.  The  F-14  program 
was  under  attack  in  some  quarters  in 
Congress,  and  remains  in  difficulty  today, 
not  because  of  the  performance  of  the 
aircraft,  but  simply  because  of  its  cost. 

The  immediacy  and  importance  of 
these  problems  caused  a  flood  of  meet- 
ings, correspondence,  and  legislation 
which  had  to  be  attended,  written,  and 
sponsored.  I  have  done  and  shall  continue 
to  do  all  that  I  can  responsibly  and  use- 
fully do  to  prevent  any  drilling  for  oil 
off  our  shores  at  this  time  for  I  believe 
that  there  is  no  way  in  which  present 
technology  can  conduct  such  drilling 
without  serious  danger  of  great  damage 
to  our  waters,  our  beaches,  and  our  ma- 
rine life. 

As  to  the  problems  of  the  F-14,  I  have 
been  in  constant  communication  with 
both  the  heads  of  the  Grumman  Corp. 
and  the  Navy  officials  responsible  for  the 
program.  For  the  best  interests  of  both 
our  national  security  and  our  local  econ- 
omy it  is  essential  that  Grumman  con- 
tinue to  produce  an  aircraft  with  all  of 
the  capabilities  which  the  F-14  contains 
in  the  most  efficient  and  least  expen- 
sive manner  possible.  Any  further  cur- 
tailment of  the  program  would  have 
very  serious  effects  on  our  whole  Long 
Island  economy  and  on  our  aerospace  in- 
dustry. 

One  issue  which  involves  both  na- 
tional legislation,  conservation,  and  east- 
em  Long  Island  in  particular  is  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  to  create  a  Gardiner's 
Island  National  Monument  from  Gardi- 
ner's Island,  some  small  outlying  islands, 
and  over  1,000  acres  of  land  at  Napeague 
on  the  soutiv  shore  of  Long  Island.  My 
hope  is  to  carefully  preserve  the  wild- 
life and  trees  and  buildings  of  the  island 
by  restricting  access  to  it,  while  provid- 
ing additional  swimming,  camping,  and 
recreational  facilities  for  our  exploding 
population  on  the  Napeague  property.  As 
with  any  major  issue,  some  voices  were 
heard  in  opposition,  but  the  general  con- 
cept has  now  been  endorsed  by  the  Audu- 
bon Society,  the  Wilderness  Society,  the 
Open  Space  Institute  the  Suffolk  County 
Planning  Commission,  the  Nassau-Suf- 
folk Planning  Board,  the  East  Hampton 
Conservation  Advisory  Council,  and 
other  conservation  groups.  It  has  been 
opposed  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  but  supported  by  such 
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diverse  groups  as  the  American  Legion 
and  the  InteinaUoiiiil  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union.  Just  for  the  record.  Gar- 
diner's Island  is  owned  by  the  estate  of 
Sarah  Diodati  Gardiner  and  the  United 
States  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  is  the  exec- 
utor of  the  estate.  Under  the  bill  the 
two  people  who  now  have  the  life  use  of 
the  property  could  continue  to  hold  it 
for  life  or  for  25  years.  The  proposal  is  a 
long-term  one  but  in  view  of  our  popula- 
tion pressure  I  believe  we  must  plan  for 
the  future  and  preserve  some  open  spaces 
for  our  children. 

As  we  look  forward  to  1972,  we  can  ex- 
pect many  of  the  same  issues  to  be  be- 
fore Congress  this  year.  It  will  probably 
be  another  busy  year  as  far  as  votes  are 
concerned  and  it  will  surely  be  a  contro- 
versial one.  Election  years,  particularly 
presidential  election  years,  are  frequent- 
ly so  rife  with  maneuvering  for  partisan 
advantage  that  very  little  gets  done.  As 
you  know,  I  am  a  Democrat,  but  I  sup- 
ported the  President  more  than  half  of 
the  time  in  the  first  session.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  when  I  believe  his  pro- 
posals are  sound,  but  I  will  not  support 
them  all.  For  example,  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  we  anticipate  a  huge 
deficit  of  approximately  $40  billion  in  our 
Federal  budget.  The  budget  just  pre- 
sented to  Congress  already  sinticipates 
another  $25  billion  deficit  for  the  fiscal 
year  which  begins  on  July  1,  and  Jan- 
uary predictions  are  notoriously  opti- 
mistic. This  is  no  time  for  an  insolvent 
government  to  be  talking  about  sharing 
revenue  it  does  not  have  or  of  guaran- 
teeing an  annual  income  to  others  when 
it  cannot  guarantee  its  own.  We  must  cut 
down  on  waste  in  our  Federal  spending, 
from  the  defense  budget ^to  the  welfare 
budget.  We  can,  and  we  can  make  more 
money  available  for  our  elderly,  our  de- 
prived, and  our  handicapped,  our  unem- 
ployed, and  our  environment,  without 
bankrupting  the  Nation.  By  the  same 
token,  I  felt  obliged  to  vote  against  tax 
cuts  which  would  only  increase  the 
deficit. 

Congress  has  all  too  often  avoided  is- 
sues rather  than  meeting  them.  On  votes 
as  vital  as  the  Mansfield  amendment  and 
the  contempt  citation  of  CBS,  all  our 
votes  were  procedural  rather  than  "yes" 
or  "no"  votes  on  the  merits  of  the  issue. 
For  example,  I  voted  against  sending  the 
CBS  contempt  citation  back  to  the  com- 
mittee, not  because  I  thought  that  CBS 
should  have  been  cited  for  contempt  of 
Congress,  but  because  we  should  have 
faced  the  issue. 

With  these  general  philosophies  in 
mind,  I  hope  you  will  look  at  the  voting 
record  appended  hereto.  This  does  not 
include  all  of  the  votes  we  had — with 
320  votes  it  would  take  a  book — but  it 
does  include  the  most  important,  the 
most  controversial,  and  the  toughest 
ones.  One  other  explanation  is  necessary. 
On  every  law  which  requires  the  spend- 
ing of  your  money,  we  have  four  sepa- 
rate votes.  First,  we  authorize  a  certain 
amount  of  money.  The  Senate  usually 
authorizes  a  somewhat  different  figure 
and  then  the  House  and  Senate  get  to- 
gether in  a  conference  and  work  out  a 
compromise.  We  then  have  a  second  vote 
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on  the  compromise  on  the  authorization. 
The  compromises  are  called  "conference 
reports."  When  the  authorizing  process 
is  through  we  have  a  third  vote  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill  which  actually  provides 
the  money  and  a  fourth  and  last  vote  on 
the  conference  report  on  the  appropria- 
tion. It  is  a  cumbersome  procedure,  but 
that  is  the  way  Congress  operates.  In  re- 
EKjrting  my  votes  I  am  not  reporting  them 
all  four  times  if  I  voted  the  same  way  all 
four  times.  If  we  had  a  record  vote  on 
the  conference  report  on  the  appropria- 
tion, that  vote  is  used,  as  it  was  the  final 
and  most  accurate  figure.  If  the  fourth 
vote  was  a  nonrecord  vote,  the  third  one 
is  used,  and  so  forth.  I  apologize  for  this 
lengthy  explanation,  but  during  my  last 
election  campaign  a  lurid  document  pro- 
claimed in  screaming  red  ink  that  Con- 
gressman Pike  did  not  tell  you  about  al- 
most $43  billion  of  spending  he  voted 
either  for  or  against.  Congressman  Pike 
did  tell  you,  and  does  tell  you  in  this  re- 
port; he  just  does  not  repeat  it  four 
times. 

In  addition  to  legislation  and  taking 
care  of  constituents'  requests,  work  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  kept  me 
very  busy  last  year.  Work  on  the  draft 
legislation,  military  pay  legislation,  the 
annual  military  procurement  and  re- 
search and  development  legislation, 
caused  lengthy  hearings  by  the  full  com- 
mittee throughout  the  year.  In  addition 
to  those,  I  was  made  the  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  which  drafted  a  bill  to  aid 
the  widows  and  children  of  career  mili- 
tary personnel.  This  bill  passed  both  the 
committee  and  the  House  and  is  cur- 
rently pending  in  the  Senate.  As  soon  as 
that  job  was  done,  another  interesting 
assignment  came  as  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee investigating  the  question  of 
whether  the  military  utilizes  its  man- 
power— and  womanpower — effectively  or 
not.  In  addition  to  the  two  subcommit- 
tees of  which  I  was  chairman,  there  were 
also  two  other  subcommittees  on  which 
I  served,  the  Research  and  Development 
Committee  and  the  Special  Investigating 
Committee,  so  committee  work  took  up 
a  great  deal  of  our  time. 

All  the  work  was  rewarding.  On  three 
separate  occasions  last  year  we  were  able 
to  help  eastern  Long  Island  concerns  get 
Federal  contracts  for  which  they  were 
qualified,  but  as  to  which  they  were  hav- 
ing difiBculty  with  the  Government.  The 
contracts  involved  millions  of  dollars  and 
meant  hundreds  of  jobs.  Equally  reward- 
ing was  appointing  qualified  young  men 
to  service  academies,  or  simply  helping 
an  elderly  person  with  a  problem  on 
social  security.  Our  office  and  my  most 
eCacient  staff  continues  to  stard  ready  to 
help  you  when  we  can. 

Of  the  320  record  votes  held  In  the 
House  last  year,  your  Congressman  was 
present  and  voting  98  percent  of  the 
time.  No  other  Congressman  in  the  State 
of  New  York  can  make  that  statement. 
I  try  to  vote  in  a  manner  which  is  respon- 
sible and  responsive  to  the  greatest  prob- 
lems confronting  our  Nation  and  our 
area.  I  would  appreciate  hearing  your 
views  both  as  to  these  issues  and  these 
votes.  My  address  is  room  2428,  Raybum 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20515. 
My  voting  record  follows: 
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Pike  Voting  Record 
date,  issue,  and  pike  vote 

January  21:  Election  of  Speaker  (Albert 
250;  Ford  176),  Albert. 

March  3:  Increase  permanent  debt  celling 
from  $395  billion  to  $430  billion  (yea  228; 
nay  162 ) ,  Yea. 

March  10:  Extend  Presidential  authority  to 
impose  a  freeze  on  wages  and  prices  and 
celling  on  Interest  rates  (yea  382;  nay  19), 
Yea. 

March  16:  Adopt  conference  report  pro- 
viding 10  per  cent  across-the-board  increase 
In  Social  Security  benefits,  a  $70.40  minimum 
benefit  and  increase  in  special  payments  to 
persons  72  years  old  and  over  (yea  360;  nay 
3),  Yea. 

Appropriate  $50,675,000  for  unemployment 
compensation  for  federal  workers  and  former 
servicemen  (yea  355;  nay  0),  Yea. 

March  18:  Delete  $134  million  for  develop- 
ment of  the  supersonic  transport  from  Trans- 
portation appropriations  (yea  217;  nay  204), 
Yea. 

March  23:  Amend  Constitution  to  give  18- 
year-old  citizens  right  to  vote  (yea  401;  nav 
19),  Yea. 

March  31:  Repeal  Presidents  authority  to 
induct  men  into  the  armed  forces  effective 
July  1.  1971  (yea  62;  nay  331),  Nay. 

Extend  the  draft  for  one  year  Instead  of 
two  (yea  198;  nay  200).  Yea. 

April  1:  Prohibit  involuntary  assignment 
of  draftees  to  Indochina  after  Dec.  31,  1971, 
and  Involuntary  extension  of  duty  of  those 
serving  In  Indochina  after  that  date  (yea 
122;  nay  260),  Yea. 

Prohibit  use  of  draftees  in  any  war  unless 
declared  by  Congress  (yea  96;  nay  278),  Nay. 
Extend  draft  two  years,  Increase  military 
pay  (yea  293;  nay  99),  Yea. 

April  7:  Add  $728.6  million  for  education 
programs  (yea  187;  nay  191),  Yea. 

Delete  from  education  appropriations  sec- 
tion forbidding  school  districts  from  assign- 
ing pupils  to  schools  over  the  protests  of  par- 
rents  (yea  149;  nay  206) ,  Yea. 

April  19:  Amend  Immigration  Act  to  per- 
mit aliens  over  50  who  have  lived  in  the  U.S. 
for  20  years  to  become  UJ3.  citizens  regard- 
less of  English  literacy  (yea  192;  nay  84), 
Yea. 

April  20:  Authorize  $607,650,000  for  marl- 
time  programs.  Including  subsidies  for  con- 
struction of  22  merchant  ships  (yea  360;  nay 
11),  Yea. 

April  22:  Extend  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion and  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  ( yea  320;  nay  67 ) .  Yea. 

April  28:  Amend  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937  to  provide  a  10  per  cent  Increase  in 
annuities  (yea  379;  nay  0),  Yea. 

April  29:  Increase  investigative  funds  for 
the  House  Internal  Security  Committee  (yea 
257;  nay  129).  Nay. 

Provide  $570,000  for  House  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee  (yea  298;  nay  75).  Yea. 

May  3;  Extend  for  two  years  President's 
authority  to  submit  plans  for  reorganizing 
executive  branch  agencies  (yea  301;  nay  20), 
Yea. 

May  5 :  Raise  ceiling  on  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration loans  by  S900  million  and  con- 
tinue five  SBA  programs  through  fiscal  1972 
(yea  383;  nay  0).  Yea. 

May  6:  Authorize  additional  foreign  travel 
authority  for  four  subcommittees  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  (yea  156;  nay 
172).  Nay. 

May  10:  Extend  penalties  for  assaults  on 
D.C.  police  officers  to  assaults  on  firemen, 
and  provide  criminal  penalties  for  interfer- 
ing with  firemen  In  performance  of  their 
duties   (yea  312;   nay  0),  Yea. 

May  12:  Provide  that  $85.3  million  in  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  for  termina- 
tion of  supersonic  transport  be  used  for  con- 
tinued construction  of  two  prototypes  (yea 
201;  nay  195),  Nay. 

May  17:  Authorize  $4  million  in  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
(yea  262;    nay   67),  Yea. 
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Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  provide  additional  $150  mUllon  for  free 
school  lunch  programs  for  needy  children 
(yea  332;  nay  0),  Yea. 

Establish  an  environmental  data  system 
(yea 304;  nay  18).  Yea. 

Provide  criminal  penalties  for  shooting  at 
certain  types  of  wildlife  from  aircraft  fvea 
307;  nay  8),  Yea.  ^' 

Establish  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  (yea  293-  nav 
10).  Yea.  '        ' 

May  18:  Provide  a  13.5  percent  pay  increase 
for  signalmen  and  extend  period  of  negotia- 
tions In  railroad  strike   (yea  264;   nay  93) 
Yea.  '  ■ 

May  20:  Provide  $155.8  million  for  termi- 
nation of  the  supersonic  transport  (yea  118- 
nay  156),  Nay. 

Adopt  conference  report  on  Second  Sup- 
plementary  Appropriations  bill  totaling 
$6,889,152,545   (yea  264;  nay  28),  Yea. 

May  24:  Authorize  House  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service  Committee  travel  to  Europe  and 
Far  East    (yea  201;   nay  88),  Nay. 

May  25:  Resolution  to  disapprove  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  merge  Peace  Corps.  VISTA 
and  other  volunteer  organizations  (yea  131- 
nay  224).  Nay. 

Set  up  Select  Committee  on  Energy  Re- 
sources (yea  128;  nay  218).  Yea. 

June  2:  Authorize  $4.9  bUllon  through 
fiscal  1975  to  provide  approximately  150,000 
public  service  Jobs  for  the  unemployed  at 
State  and  local  level  (yea  245;  nay  141) ,  Yea. 

June  3:  Authorize  $3,433,060,000  for  NASA 
in  fiscal  year  1972,  including  $125,000,000  for 
space  shuttle   (yea  303;   nay  64),  Yea. 

June  4:  Appropriate  $449,899,605  for  legis- 
lative branch  operations  (yea  259;  nay  26), 
Yea. 

June  7:  Extend  authority  for  government 
procurement  of  articles  produced  by  the 
blind  to  articles  produced  by  other  handi- 
capped persons   (yea  309;   nay  0),  Yea. 

Authorize  $622  million  for  National 
Science  Foundation   (yea  319;   nay  8),  Yea. 

June  10:  Extend  Sugar  Act  for  three  years 
and  modify  quotas  for  foreign  and  domestic 
sugar  producers  (yea  229;  nay  128),  Nay. 

June  14:  Provide  payment  of  costs  of  med- 
ical care  for  D.C.  police  and  firemen  and 
members  of  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  totally 
disabled  in  cotirse  of  duty  (yea  311;  nay  1), 
Yea. 

June  16:  Limit  ABM  funding  to  comple- 
tion of  present  sites  (yea  129;  nay  267) .  Yea. 

Etelete  $370.2  million  for  the  B-1  bomber 
from  defense  procurement  bill  (yea  97;  nay 
307).  Yea. 

Amend  defense  procurement  bill  by  limit- 
ing total  procurement  and  R&D  authori- 
zation to  fi-scal  1971  appropriated  level  (yea 
118;  nay  278),  Yea. 

June  17:  Amend  defense  procurement  bill 
by  barring  funds  provided  for  military  In 
and  over  Indochina  after  December  31.  i971, 
giving  the  President  right  to  change  the 
cutoff  date  If  he  could  gain  support  of  Con- 
gress (yea  158;  nay  255),  Nay. 

Amend  defense  procurement  bill  by  cut- 
ting off  funds  for  military  in  and  over  Indo- 
china for  materials  after  June  1,  1972,  pro- 
vided that  all  POW's  had  been  released  60 
days  prior  to  that  date  (yea  147;  nay  237). 
Nay. 

Authorize  $21  billion  for  defense  procure- 
ment and  research   (yea  331:   nay  58),  Nay. 

June  18:  Authorize  additional  foreign 
travel  for  members  of  four  subcommittees  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
and  attendance  by  two  members  of  each 
party  at  ILO  conference  (yea  183;  nay  119). 
Nay. 

Extend  for  one  year  student  loan  and 
scholarship  provisions  of  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (yea  299;  nay  0).  Yea. 

June  21:  Motion  to  prohibit  amendments 
to  Welfare-Social  Security  Act  (yea  200;  nay 
172),  Nay. 

June  22 :  Delete  the  guaranteed  annual  In- 
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come   provisions   from   Social    Security   bill 
(yea  187;  nay  234) .  Yea. 

Increase  Social  Security  benefits  and  as- 
sistance programs  for  the  needy  aged,  blind 
and  disabled  and  establish  a. family  assist- 
ance program  (yea  288;  nay  132).  Yea. 

June  23:  Set  $20,000  limitation  on  sub- 
sidy payments  for  farm  products  except  for 
sugar  and  wool  (yea  214;  nay  198),  Yea. 

Bar  food  stamps  to  households  which  need 
assistance  solely  because  some  member  Is 
taking  part  In  a  labor  strike  (yea  173;  nay 
225),  Nay. 

June  28:  Table  motion  instructing  House 
conferees  on  draft  bUl  to  accept  Idansfield 
amendment  (yea  219;  nay  175) .  Yea. 

Appropriate  $4,487,676,190  for  Treasury 
Department,  the  Postal  Service,  the  Execu- 
tive Office  and  certain  Independent  agencies 
for  fiscal  1972  (yea  380;  nay  6)    Yea. 

June  29:  Appropriate  $2,350,145,035  for  In- 
terior Department  for  fiscal  1972  (yea  400; 
nay  5),  Yea. 

June  30:  Table  resolution  requesting  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  furnish  text  of  Defense  De- 
partment's secret  Vietnam  study  for  years 
1945-67  to  the  House  (yea  273;  nay  112) ,  Nay. 
Adopt  conference  report  on  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation appropriations  of  $5,146311.000 
(yea 376;  nay  15).  Yea. 

July  1:  Adopt  conference  report  on  Emer- 
gency Public  Service  Employment  Act  au- 
thorizing $2.25  billion  to  provide  public  serv- 
ice jobs  for  unemployed  at  state  and  local 
level  (yea  343;  nay  14) .  Yea. 

Provide  increased  manpower  for  the  health 
professions  (yea  343;  nay  3).  Yea. 

Continue  for  three  years  programs  to  train 
nurses  (yea  324;  nay  0) .  Yea. 

July  7:  Table  motion  directing  Secretary 
of  State  to  give  Congress  documents  on 
policy  decisions  on  military  operations  in 
Laos  (yea  261;  nay  118) .  Nay. 

July  7:  Establish  definitions  of  obscene 
material  to  prohibit  delivery  of  such  mate- 
rial to  minors  and  others  through  the  mail 
(yea  356;  nay  25) .  Yea. 

July  8:  Delete  language  In  Export  Expan- 
sion Finance  Act  permitting  Export-Import 
Bank  with  the  President's  approval  to  finance 
exports  to  countries  supplying  or  aiding 
countries  In  armed  conflict  with  U.S.  forces 
(yea  207;  nay  153) .  Yea. 

July  13:  Recommit  resolution  citing  Dr. 
Stanton  and  CBS  for  contempt  of  Congress 
for  refusing  to  provide  certain  film  edited 
from  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  to  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  (yea  226;  nay  181).  Nay. 

July  19 :  Authorize  drug  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation program  In  Veterans  Administra- 
tion (yea  379;  nay  0) .  Yea. 

Authorize  Veterans  Affairs  Administrator 
to  provide  assistance  in  establishment  of  new- 
state  medical  schools  and  Improvement  of 
existing  VA-affillated  medical  schools,  and 
develop  cooperative  agreements  between  VA 
and  other  institutions  to  train  health-care 
personnel  (yea  371;  nay  2),  Yea. 

July  20:  Consider  bill  establishing  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Environment  (yea  372;  nay 
18).  Yea. 

July  21 :  Motion  to  recommit  bill  Increasing 
bus-width  limit  on  Interstate  highways  (yea 
178:  nay  213).  Yea. 

July  27:  Adopt  conference  report  on  Agri- 
culture appropriations  totaling  $13,276,900.- 

050  (yea  230;  nay  162).  Nay. 

Add  $200  million  to  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions for  varlovis  programs  (yea  169;  nay 
215),  Nay. 

Add  $82.4  million  to  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations for  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams (yea  236;  nay  153).  Yea. 

Add  $64  million  to  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions for  child  welfare  services  (yea  185;  nay 
201),  Yea. 

July  28:  Authorize  $3,992,500,000  through 
fiscal  1978  for  Public  Works  and  Economic 
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Development  Act  of  1965  and  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  (yea  376; 
nay  27).  Nay. 

July  29:  Adopt  conference  report  on  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. NASA,  VA  and  Independent  Office  ap- 
propriations bill  totaling  $18,339,738,000  (yea 
363;  nay  30),  Yea. 

Adopt  conference  report  on  Department 
of  Transportation  appropriations  totaling 
$8,156,105,000  (yea  393;  nay  15),  Yea. 

Bar  funds  for  Project  Cannikin  nuclear 
test  at  Amchltka  Island,  Alaska  (yea  108;  nay 
275).  Yea. 

Delete  $100,000  for  restudy  of  proposed 
Dlckey-Llncoln  School  hydroelectric  power 
project  in  eastern  Maine  (yea  199;  nay  181). 
Nay. 

July  30:  Authorize  federal  guarantee  of 
bank  loans  for  Lockheed  (yea  192;  nay  189), 
Nay. 

August  2:  Adopt  conference  report  on 
State,  Justice,  Commerce  Departments  ap- 
propriations totaling  $4,067,116,000  (yea  337; 
nay  35).  Yea. 

Require  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  furnish  House  with  docu- 
ments relating  to  school  desegregation  and 
busing  (yea  351;  nay  36).  Yea. 

Require  equal  treatment  for  married  wom- 
en employed  by  the  Federal  government  ( yea 
377;  nay  11). Yea. 

Continue  In  force  existing  appropriations 
for  activities  for  which  appropriations  bills 
had  not  yet  been  passed  (yea  350;  nay  6). 
Yea. 

August  3:  Authorize  $3,444,350,000  for  for- 
eign aid  in  fiscal  1972  (yea  202;  nay  192) ,  Yea. 
August  4 :  Adopt  conference  report  extend- 
ing draft  and  expressing  sense  of  Congress 
that  U.S.  troops  be  withdrawn  from  Indo- 
china (yea  298;  nay  108).  Yea. 

Appropriate  $1  billion  for  Emergency  Sup- 
plemental Labor  bill  to  provide  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  at  the  state  and  local  level  (yea  321; 
nay  76).  Yea. 

August  5 :  Adopt  Export  Expansion  Finance 
Act  conference  report   (yea  219;   nay  140), 

Yea.  

August  6:  Adopt  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions conference  report  totaling  $20,804,662.- 
000  for  fiscal  1972  (yea  280;  nay  56),  Yea. 
September  9:  Establish  controls  over 
dumping  of  waste  materials  In  the  oceans 
and  setting  up  a  marine  sanctuaries  pro- 
gram in  the  Commerce  Department  (yea  304; 
nay  3 ) ,  Yea. 

September  14:  Repeal  Title  II  of  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  and  provide  that  no 
citizen  shall  be  Imprisoned  or  detained  by 
the  U.S.  except  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Con- 
gress (yea  356;  nay  49) ,  Yea. 

September  16:  Authorize  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  to  bring 
suit  against  recalcitrant  discriminatory  em- 
ployers in  federal  court  (yea  285;  nay  106), 
Yea. 

September  22 :  Adopt  conference  report  on 
Public  Works-AEC  Appropriations  totaling 
$4,706,625,000  for  fiscal  1972  (yea  377;  nay 
9),  Yea. 

September  23 :  Amend  Peace  Corps  bill  by 
cutting  over-all  authorization  by  $27  million 
(yea  113;  nay  232) ,  Nay. 

September  30:  Delete  provision  in  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  creating  a  nonprofit 
independent  National  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion to  take  over  OEO's  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram (yea  152;  nay  210) ,  Nay. 

Establish  a  comprehensive  child-care  pro- 
gram to  provide  educational,  nutritional  and 
health  services  free  of  charge  for  disadvan- 
taged children  from  families  with  an  annual 
Income  of  $6,960  or  less  and  setting  fees  on 
a  graduated  scale  for  children  from  families 
with  a  higher  annual  income  (yea  186;  nay 
183)  Yea. 
Recommit  Economic   Opportunity  Act  to 
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Education  and  Labor  Committee  with  in- 
structions to  report  it  back  with  an  amend- 
ment coordinating  fees  levied  in  the  child- 
care  section  of  the  bill  with  fees  charged  In 
other  federal  government  day-care  programs, 
and  making  annual  family  income  $4,320 
as  a  maximum  level  entitling  disadvantaged 
children  to  free  services  (yea  191;  nay  180), 
Yea. 

September  30:  Extend  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  for  two  years  and  authorize  $5 
billion  for  its  programs,  creating  a  compre- 
hensive child-care  program  and  establishing 
a  National  Legal  Services  Corporation  to  re- 
place OEO  Legal  Services  program  (yea  251; 
nay  115),  Nay. 

October  4:  Veto  President  Nixon's  alterna- 
tive federal  pay  plan  ordering  scheduled  sal- 
ary increases  for  federal  employees  delayed 
until  July  1,  1972  (yea  174;  nay  207).  Yea. 

Adopt  resolution  calling  for  humane  treat- 
ment of  Americans  held  prisoner  of  war  by 
North  Vietnam  and  endorsing  efforts  to  win 
their  release  (yea  370;  nay  0) ,  Yea. 

Provide  for  new  career  training  programs 
and  early  retirement  benefits  for  air  traffic 
controllers  (yea  294;  nay  0^    "'ea. 

October  6:  Appropriate  $270.5^'- .000  in  sup- 
plemental Department  of  *  aboi  funds  and 
federal  unemployment  bent  -  in  fiscal  1972 
(yea  394;  nay  9).  Yea. 

Continue  through  Nov.  15.  '1,  appro- 
priations for  government  depart.  'ts  whose 
fiscal  1972  appropriations  had  n>.  et  been 
enacted  Into  law  (yea  387;   nay  12),  Yea. 

October  12:  Approve  Equal  Rights  amend- 
ment guaranteeing  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women  (yea  354;  nay  24),  Yea. 

October  14:  Broaden  Consumer  Protection 
Agency's  authority  to  Intervene  on  behalf  of 
consumers  in  proceedings  of  other  federal 
agencies  and  providing  the  agency  additional 
authority  to  act  when  other  federal  agencies 
refused  to  investigate  consvuner  complaints 
(yea  160:  nay  218) ,  Yea. 

Establish  Independent  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  a  White  House  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  (yea  345:   nay  44).  Yea. 

October  19:  Instruct  conferees  not  to  ac- 
cept any  nongermane  Senate-passed  amend- 
ments on  Defense  Procurement  bill  (yea  192; 
nay  216),  Nay. 

October  20:  Amend  Alaskan  Natives  Land 
Claims  bill  to  set  aside  125  million  acres  for 
possible  inclusion  In  national  park  systems 
and  establishing  a  federal-state  planning 
commission  to  review  land  selection  by  the 
state  and  natives  (yea  177;  nay  217) ,  Yea. 
October  21:  Create  a  Survivor  Benefit  Plan 
to  allow  career  military  personnel  oppor- 
tunity to  leave  a  portion  of  :helr  retired  pay 
to  their  survivors  (Pike  bill)  (yea  372;  nay 
0) ,  Yea. 

October  27:  Appropriate  82.012.446.000  for 
military  construction  (yea  354:  nay  32). 
Yea. 

November  1:  Authorize  31.5  billion  for 
desegregating  school  districts  (yea  13F;  nay 
222),  Nay. 

Provide  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration funds  for  treatment  of  drug  ad- 
dicts confined  to  or  on  parole  from  state  or 
local  correctional  facilities  (yea  350;  nay  2), 
Yea. 

Amend  the  definition  of  treatment  in  the 
Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966 
to  allow  use  of  methadone  in  federal  nar- 
cotics treatment  programs  (yea  354;  nay  0), 
Yea. 

November  3:  Establish  a  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices University  of  Health  Sciences  to  over- 
come shortage  of  career-oriented  military 
personnel    in   health   professions    (yea   351; 

nay  31),  Yea.  

Strike  out  Title  Vin  of  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1971  authorizing  general  federal  aid 
for  Institutions  of  higher  education  (yea  84; 
nay  310),  Nay. 
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Delete  language  in  Higher  Education  Act 
establishing  an  Interns  for  Political  Lead- 
erehlp  program  (yea  229;  nay  149).  Yea. 

November  4:  Exempt  undergraduate  ad- 
missions policies  of  all  institutions  from  the 
sex  discrimination  ban  on  education  pro- 
grams receiving  federal  funds  (vea  :94;  nay 
189),  Nay. 

Postpone  effectiveness  of  any  federal  court 
order  requiring  busing  for  racial,  sex.  reli- 
gious or  socioeconomic  balance  until  all  ap- 
peals— or  the  time  for  all  appeals — had  been 
exhausted   (yea  235;    nay   125),  Yea. 

November  4:  Bar  use  of  federal  funds  for 
busing  students  or  teachers  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance  or  to  buy  buses  for  such 
purpose  (yea  233;  nay  124),  Yea. 

Exempt  from  the  ban  on  sex  discrimina- 
tion undergraduate  admissions  policies  of  jUI 
institutions  of  higher  education  (yea  186; 
nay  181),  Nay. 

Extend  Higher  Education  Act  of  1971,  pro- 
viding for  program  of  general  aid,  creating  a 
National  Institute  of  Education  and  au- 
thorizing $1.5  billion  In  aid  to  desegregating 
school  districts  (yea  332;  nay  38) .  Yea. 

November  8:  Dischargq^<House  Judiciary 
Committee  from  further  consideration  of 
School  Prayer  Amendment  (yea  242;  nay 
156),  Yea. 

Adopt  School  Prayer  Amendment  providing 
It  was  constitutionally  permls.sible  for  per- 
sons In  public  buildings  to  participate  in  vol- 
untary prayer  i  yea  240;  nay  162)  ( 2^  majority 
vote  required) ,  Yea. 

Approve  Federal  Environmental  Pesticide 
Control  Act  of  1971  (yea  288;  nay  91),  Yea. 
November  10:  Extend  disability  benefits  to 
orphans  of  families  in  which  the  father  had 
died  of  black  lung  disease  and  the  mother  is 
deceased  (yea  312;  nay  78),  Yea. 

Amend  continuing  appropriations  bill  by 
prohibiting  Department  of  Defense  from  fur- 
ther expenditure  of  funds  for  fiscal  1972  (yea 
10;  nay  356),  Nay. 

November  15:  Expand  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute to  permit  Intensified  cancer  research 
program  (yea  350;  nay  5),  Yea. 

Increase  limit  on  U.S.  dues  for  membership 
In  the  International  Criminal  Police  Orga- 
nization (INTERPOL)  (yea  346;  nay  0),  Yea. 
Liberalize  provisions  of  existing  law  cover- 
ing payment  of  mUltary  disability  and  death 
pensions   (yea  351;   nay  0),  Yea. 

November  16:  Delete  $801,600,000  for  pur- 
chase of  P-14  aircraft  during  fiscal  1972 
(yea  76;  nay  311).  Nay. 

November  17:  Set  July  1.  1972.  cutoff  date 
for  funds  sunporting  our  military  In  South- 
east Asia  and  call  for  w^ithdrawai  of  all  U.S. 
military  by  a  specified  date  subject  to  the 
release  of  POWs   lyea  163;   nay  238).  Nay. 

Limit  net  defense  expenditures  to  95  per 
cent  of  the  funds  budgeted  for  fiscal  1972 
( yea  74;  nay  307) .  Nay. 

Reduce  total  defense  appropriations  to 
fiscal   1971  level   (yea  114;   nay  278).  Nay. 

November  19:  Authorize  $36  million  in 
fiscal  1972  and  $38,520,000  in  fiscal  1973  for 
interim  financing  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Racflo  Liberty   (yea  271;  nay  12),  Yea. 

November  29:  Repeal  for  all  candidates 
for  federal  office  the  "equal  time"  provision 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (yea  95; 
nay  277),  Nay. 

November  30:  Define  more  clearly  role 
unions  and  corporations  might  take  In  polit- 
ical campaigns  (yea  233;  nay  147),  Yea. 

Approve  Federal  Election  Campaign  Prac- 
tices Act  limiting  campaign  expenditures  by 
or  on  behalf  of  candidates  for  Congress  and 
the  Presidency  (yea  372;  nay  23),  Yea. 

December  2:  Add  $72.5  million  to  D.C.  ap- 
propriations bill  for  DCs  share  of  construc- 
tion costs  of  a  rapid  transit  system  (yea  196; 
nay  183) .  Yea. 

Halt  above  funding  until  the  transit  au- 
thority complied  with  provision  of  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  requiring  submis- 
sion of  an  environmental  impact  statement 
(yea  163:  nay  205),  Yea. 
Provide    supplemental    appropriations    of 
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$786,282,654  for  various  federal  departments 
for  fiscal   1972   (yea  271;  nay  20),  Yea. 

December    6:    Authorize    loan    of    certain 
submarines  and  destroyers  to  Spain,  Txxrkey, 
Greece,  Korea  and  Italy  (yea  260;  nay  116) 
Nay.  ' 

December  6:  Authorize  $5  million  in  addi- 
tional funds  to  conduct  Transpo  72,  an  inter- 
national transportation  exposition  at  Dulles 
Airport  May  27,  1972  (yea  202;  nay  173),  Yea. 

Extend  authority  of  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  set  maximum 
interest  rates  on  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration mortgage  Insurance  programs  and 
modify  provisions  of  the  National  Flood  In- 
surance Act   (yea  357;    nay  4),  Yea. 

Set  up  a  weak  program  to  regulate  the  kill- 
ing of  marine  mammals  (yea  199-  nay  150) 
Nay. 

December  7:  Adopt  conference  report  ex- 
tending Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for 
two  years,  authorizing  $6.3  billion  for  OEO 
(yea  211;  nay  187),  Nay. 

December  8:  Increase  to  $91  million  foreign 
aid  appropriations  for  contributions  to  inter- 
national organizations,  and  provide  $50  mil- 
lion of  that  amount  for  the  U.S.  contribution 
to  the  United  Nations  Development  Fund 
(yea  119;   nay  268),  Nay. 

Appropriate  $3,003,461,000  for  foreign  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  (yea  214  nav 
179).  Nay.  ' 

Kill  amendment  to  Strategic  Grain  Reserve 
bill  limiting  individual  farm  subsidy  pay- 
ments to  $20,000  (yea  204;  nay  164),  Nay. 

Establish  a  national  grain  reserve  of  300 
million  bushels  of  wheat  and  25  million  tons 
of  feed  grains  (yea  182;   nay  170),  Nay. 

December  9:  Adopt  conference  report  re- 
ducing federal  individual  and  business  taxes 
and  establish  a  federal  presidential  election 
campaign  fund  effective  in  1973  (yea  321-  nav 
75),  Nay.  '       ' 

Adopt  conference  report  providing  supple- 
mental appropriations  of  $3,406,385,371  for 
various    federal   departments    (yea  301;    nay 

December  10:  Limit  mandatory  payment  of 
pay  raises  scheduled  under  pre-freeze  con- 
tracts to  those  for  which  prices  or  taxes  had 
already  been  raised  (yea  209;  nay  151),  Yea. 

Adopt  conference  report  setting  fed- 
eral payment  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia at  $173  million  for  fiscal  1972  and 
$178  million  for  fiscal  1973  (yea  242;  nay  93), 
Yea. 

Extend  Economic  Stabilization  Act  (yea 
326;    nay  33).  Yea. 

December  15:  Adopt  conference  report  ap- 
propriating $70,518,463,000  for  Defense  De- 
partment (yea  293;  nay  39),  Yea. 

Adopt  conference  report  appropriating 
$932,512,700  for  District  of  Columbia  (vea 
260;    nay  79).  Yea. 

Adopt  conference  report  on  Unemployment 
Compeiisatlon  providing  one-half  unemploy- 
ment compen.sation  payments  for  an  addi- 
tional 13  weeks  to  persons  who  had  exhausted 
their  regular  benefits  in  states  with  unem- 
ployment rates  at  least  6.5  percent  for  a  13- 
week  period  (yea  194;  nay  149).  Nay. 

Provide  continuing  appropriations  to  Feb- 
ru.ary  22.  1972.  for  foreign  aid  and  other 
federal  departments  and  agencies  whose  ap- 
propriations had  not  yet  been  approved  by 
Congress  (yea  235;  nay  86).  Nay. 

December  16:  Table  motion  instructing 
House  conferees  to  accept  Mansfield  amend- 
ment)   yea   130;    nay   101),  Nay. 


FROM  THE  MAN  WHO  GAVE  YOU 
CENTRAL  PARK 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  time,  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
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Record  an  article  by  Wolf  Von  Eckardt 
which  appeared  on  Saturday,  January  29* 
1972,  in  the  Washington  Post.  The  arU- 
cle  commemorates  the  150th  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  landscape  artist  Fred- 
rick Law  Olmsted.  Olmsted  was  the  orig- 
inal designer  of  New  York  City's  Central 
Park  and  San  Francisco's  Golden  Gate 
Park,  but,  more  important,  he  was  one  of 
the  original  practitioners  of  the  art  of 
esthetic  urban  planning.  As  Mr.  Von  Eck- 
hardt  aptly  states: 

Today  we  see  that  Olmsted's  approach  to 
(city)  planning  .  .  .  might  have  saved  us 
much  of  the  misery  of  slums,  ghettos,  traffic 
Jams,  urban  disorders,  physical  and  mental 
health  problems  and  other  urban  disasters. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  honor  a  man  whose 
foresight  was  unfortunately  ignored  for 
a  century  and  a  half.  The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  19,  19721 
From  the  Man  Who  Gave  You  Central  Park 
(By  Wolf  Von  Eckhardt) 
A  new  national  hero  is  emerging. 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  whose  sesquicen- 
tennial  will  be  celebrated  this  spring  has  so 
far  occupied  only  a  relatively  minor  place  in 
the  American  pantheon. 

People  interested  in  the  history  of  our 
cities  know  him  as  "the  father  of  landscape 
architecture"  and  the  designer  of  New  York's 
Central  Park,  the  first  park  to  bring  gen- 
erous open  space,  sunshine  and  fresh  air  into 
a  modern  industrial  city. 

What  promises  to  make  Olmsted  a  hero 
whom  school  children  will  be  taught  to  ad- 
mire along  with  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
Thomas  Alva  Edison,  is  that  the  nations 
new  concern  for  the  quality  of  urban  life 
is  finally  catching  up  with  his. 

We  are  now  beginning  to  realize  that  pro- 
tecting the  natural  environment,  the  tradi- 
tional kind  of  conservation,  is  not  enough. 
The  principles  of  conservation,  of  "sym- 
pathetic cooperation  with  nature,"  as  Olm- 
sted called  it,  must  also  be  applied  to  the 
man-made  environment — the  city  and  met- 
ropolitan area— if  both  man  and  nature  are 
to  survive.  Man  is  part  of  the  much-talked 
about  natural  ecology. 

And  this,  in  essence,  Is  what  Olmsted 
preached  and  practiced  in  the  course  of  a 
long  (1822  to  1903),  varied  and  productive 
lifetime  that  has  left  its  mark  all  around 
us.  People  still  enjoy  not  only  Central  and 
Prospect  Parks  in  New  York  and  the  Golden 
Gate  Park  in  San  Francisco,  but  also  the 
great  parks  that  act  as  the  "lungs"  of  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis  and  a  dozen  or  so  other 
American  cities. 

More  importantly,  perhaps,  are  Olmsted's 
theories  on  city  planning.  They  herald  those 
of  the  English  "garden  city  movement."  Lew- 
is Mumford  and  Jane  Jacobs,  and  are  Just 
now  beginning  to  make  their  influence  felt. 
Olmsted  saw  the  need  to  create  new  com- 
munities, and  designed  one  at  Riverside. 
111.  He  recognized  the  need  to  make  whole 
urban  regions  wholesome,  showing  how  this 
can  be  done  with  his  proposal  for  an  "emer- 
ald necklace"  of  urban  parks  and  parkways 
in  Boston. 

Olmsted,  In  fact,  stands  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  urban  vision,  a  new  concept  of  how 
we  must  guide  rapid  urbanization  and.  In 
the  face  of  mechanization  and  pollution, 
make  our  place  to  live  human  and  livable. 
He  was  a  pioneer  In  clvUlzing  American 
cities. 

Truly  great  men  make  a  new  contribution 
to  every  new  age  that  succeeds  their  own. 
Every  generation  discovers  some  new  aspect 
of  the  great  man's  wisdom.  In  his  own  time, 
Olmsted  was  mainly  looked  upon  as  a  suc- 
cessful landscape  architect  who  rode  a  fash- 
ionable wave  of  romantic  love  for  nature 
and  the  picturesque.  The  fashion  was  partly 
a  reaction  to  "the  shame  of  the  cities."  It 
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was  exemplified  by  the  paintings  of  Monet 
and  the  architecture  of  H.  H.  Richardson. 

The  last  generation  saw  him  primarily  as 
an  artist,  who,  in  contrast  to  the  rigid  for- 
mality of  baroque  park  design,  created  Monet 
landscapes  complete  with  random  rocks, 
meandering  roads  and  brooks,  dreaming 
meadows  and  utterly  natural-looking  arti- 
ficial lakes,  in  the  center  of  the  city. 

Today  we  see  not  only  the  esthetic,  but 
the  social  implications  and  Intentions  of  his 
work.  Olmsted  foresaw  that  Central  Park, 
which  was  out  In  the  sticks  when  he  and  his 
partner,  Calvert  Baux,  laid  It  out  In  1858, 
would  be  hemmed  In  by  a  wall  of  skyscrapers. 
He  foresaw  the  crush  of  traffic  and  was  the 
first  to  separate  people  and  vehicles  by  way 
of  under-  and  overpasses  in  his  park  designs. 

Today  we  see  that  Olmstead's  approach  to 
urban  planning,  had  it  been  more  fully  ac- 
cepted, might  have  saved  us  much  of  the 
misery  of  slums,  ghettos,  traffic  Jams,  urban 
disorders,  physical  and  mental  health  prob- 
lems and  other  urban  disasters.  Olmsted 
warned,  a  hundred  years  ago,  against  build- 
ing cities  "little  by  little  and  chiefly  to  suit 
the  views  of  landowners,  acting  only  Indi- 
vidually and  thinking  only  of  how  what 
they  do  Is  to  affect  the  value  In  the  next 
week  or  the  next  year  of  the  few  lots  that 
each  may  hold  at  the  time." 

But  that,  of  course.  Is  exactly  what  we  did 
and  are  still  doing. 

The  answer  to  the  resulting  chaos  Is  com- 
prehensive community  planning  that  is  fo- 
cused, much  as  Olmsted  prescribed,  around 
parks  and  open  spaces.  This  prescription  Is 
now  being  returned  to  us  from  England 
where  it  was  developed  and  refined  by  the 
"garden  city"  movement  and  Its  "new  towns" 
which  Ebenezer  Howard  launched  at  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

But  It  seems  that  Howard,  who  visited 
America  as  a  young  man,  was  Inspired  by 
Olmsted's  new  community  at  Riverside. 
Howard  is  very  likely  to  have  visited  this 
first  modern,  American  "new  town"  according 
to  Walter  L.  Creese,  an  eminent  urban 
historian. 

Olmsted,  at  any  rate,  was  surely  concerned 
with  far  more  than  beauty  and  commodious 
urban  design.  He  stood  as  Lewis  Mumford 
quotes  Charles  Eliot  NcMlon  as  saying  of  him, 
"first  In  the  production  of  great  works  which 
answer  the  needs  and  give  expression  to  the 
life  of  our  Immense  and  miscellaneous  de- 
mocracy." 

He  knew  that  life  as  an  Inveterate  travel- 
er and  early  In  his  career,  as  a  reporter,  writer 
and  editor  who  worked  for  a  number  of  news- 
papers and  publications.  Including  The  New 
York  Dally  "nmes,  Putnam's  and  The  Nation. 
His  reports  on  the  state  of  the  South  before 
the  Civil  War  are  among  the  most  valuable 
historic  sources  we  have. 

Olmsted's  "very  temperate  picture  of  the 
beating  of  a  young  Negress,"  writes  Mumford, 
"calmly,  coolly,  by  a  matter  of  fact  overseer, 
was  far  more  damning  than  the  violent  melo- 
dramatlcs  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
Olmsted's  account  of  the  antebellum  South 
has  well  been  compared  with  Young's  plc- 
tiu-e  of  France  before  the  Revolution." 

A  number  of  determined  environmental- 
ists, historians  and  other  admirers  of  Fred- 
erick Law  Olmsted's  led  by  architecture  his- 
torian Frederick  Guthelm,  are  busy  planning 
an  "Olmsted  Sesqulcentennlal"  celebration 
In  honor  of  this  remarkable  man. 

Plana  Include  the  issue  of  a  commemora- 
tive postage  stamp,  forums  and  symposia  In 
various  cities  where  Olmsted  works  are  found 
and  a  comprehensive  exhibition,  designed  by 
William  Alex,  to  be  held  at  New  York's  Whit- 
ney Museum  next  summer. 

The  exhibition  is  to  be  shown  in  a  num- 
ber of  cities.  Including  Washington.  The 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  George  M.  White, 
has  expressed  Interest  in  showing  It  on  the 
Capitol's  West  Front  Terrace,  which  Olmsted 
designed.  An  extension  of  the  West  Front 
would  Inevitably  destroy  this  design. 
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Outheim  sees  the  sesqulcentennlal  as  one 
of  his  committee's  most  important  tasks, 
however,  to  raise  funds  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Olmsted  office,  house  and  grounds  In 
Brookllne,  Mass.,  and  to  microfilm  its  fvind 
of  letters  and  drawings.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  recently  acquired  400  boxes  of  these 
papers.  But  far  more  are  still  Inadequately 
stored  and  in  danger  of  deterioration  and 
fire. 

Another  central  Idea  of  the  Olmsted  cele- 
bration Is  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
plight  of  our  troubled  urban  parks,  said 
Guthelm.  "In  a  way  they  are  the  victims  of 
their  success.  They  mirror  such  national 
problems  as  crime,  delinquency,  overcrowd- 
ing, drugs,  traffic  and  environmental  pollu- 
tion. 

"The  result  is  an  extensive  invasion  of 
chain-link  fences,  blacktopped  play  areas, 
bright  illumination,  highways  and  parking. 
These  piecemeal  responses  by  hard-driven 
park  administrators  can  eventually  destroy 
the  original  creations  of  a  century  ago." 

But  the  main  focus  is  on  the  man.  The 
150th  anniversary  of  Olmsted's  birth,  says 
William  Alex,  "marks  nothing  less  than  a 
rededlcatlon  to  the  Idea  of  human  survival. 
It  Is  against  this  American  that  we  must 
measure  the  captains  who  must  now  guide 
spaceship  Earth." 


MOTOROLA  SHIFTING  WORK  BACK 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  most  significant  and  important  news 
article  which  appeared  in  the  January  31, 
issue  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

Written  by  Milt  Freudenheim  and 
datelined  Wolfsburg,  Germany,  home  of 
the  Volkswagen  auto,  the  article  reports 
one  of  America's  best  knowTi  names  in 
radio  manufacturing — Motorola — is  go- 
ing to  transfer  its  production  facilities 
in  Japan  back  to  the  United  States.  The 
reason  given  for  the  shift  is  the  higher 
exchange  rate  for  the  Japanese  yen  com- 
bined with  the  devalued  U.S.  dollar. 

The  report  is  significant  because  Volks- 
wagen buys  nearly  500.000  car  radios  a 
year  from  Motorola.  It  is  important  be- 
cause those  radios  now  will  be  stamped 
"Made  in  U.S.A."  and  that  spells  jobs 
in  our  electronic  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  in  all  sincerity  to 
Motorola:  "Welcome  Home!" 

The  news  article  follows : 
Motorola  Shifting  Work  Back  To 
United  States 
(By  Milt  Freudenheim) 

WoLFSBrrRG,  Germany. — Major  radio  man- 
ufacturing facilities  are  being  transferred 
from  Japan  back  to  the  United  States  by 
Motorola,  it  is  reported  here. 

Reliable  sources  In  this  world  headquarters 
of  Volkswagen  automobiles  said  Motorola 
Is  switching  production  of  Its  car  radios  sup- 
plied to  VW. 

Volkswagen  buys  In  the  neighborhood  of 
500,000  car  radios  a  year  from  Motorola,  they 
said. 

While  no  figures  were  available  here,  the 
order  obviously  runs  to  millions  of  dollars. 

One  likely  factor  behind  Motorola's  deci- 
sion to  move  out  of  Japan  Is  the  new  higher 
exchange  rates  for  Japanese  yen  plus  the 
devalued  dollar  agreed  to  In  Washington 
Dec.  18. 
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The  yen  went  up  nearly  8  per  cent  and 
the  dollar  dropped  about  the  same  amount. 
This  adds  a  nearly  16  per  cent  price  advan- 
tage to  buying  In  the  United  States  compared 
to  Japan. 

The  rise  In  the  yen  comes  on  top  of  steadily 
increasing  costs  in  Japan.  Some  electronics 
and  textile  manufacturers  have  been  leaving 
Japan  for  Tiawan,  Hong  Kong  and  other 
lower-cost  areas.  Among  those  moving  or 
building  new  foreign  plants  have  been 
Japanese  firms. 

Sources  here  said  Volkwagen  Is  actively 
considering  other  American  built  parts  and 
accessories  for  their  cars.  Under  study  is  a 
big  order  for  car  electric  generators,  they 
said. 

The  West  German  Deutsche  mark  also 
went  up  in  comparison  with  the  devalued 
dollar  a  total  of  over  12  per  cent. 

In  addition,  wages  at  Wolfsburg  actually 
are  higher  than  those  paid  by  some  Volks- 
wagen suppliers  in  the  United  States  (al- 
though  certainly  not  in  Detroit) ,  the  sources 
said. 


FBI  HITS  THE  SKY 


HON.  FRANK  E.  DENHOLM 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  special  agents 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation — 
FBI — recorded  in  a  quiet  manner  the  suc- 
cessful apprehension  of  another  hijack- 
er over  the  weekend.  Those  apprehen- 
sive moments  are  events  that  often  go  by 
without  notice  when  they  end  without 
damage  to  property  or  injury  to  inno- 
cent people.  So  it  is  with  many,  many 
acts  of  law  enforcement  and  grave  issues 
of  security  in  the  public  interest.  Mil- 
lions of  events  are  occurring  each  day 
and  thousands  of  men  in  law  enforce- 
ment stand  ready  for  action — action  that 
requires  the  courage  and  commit- 
ment of  life  to  duty,  honor,  and  country. 

The  success  stories  of  the  "man  on  the 
beat"  or  the  "riders  in  the  sky'  seldom 
receive  the  notoriety  equal  to  one  error 
of  less  importance. 

In  recent  years  the  new  game  of  "hi- 
jacking" invaded  the  sky— and  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  this  countrj- 
again  turned  to  the  FBI.  Thousands  of 
ships  in  the  air,  on  land,  and  over  the  seas 
leave  almost  as  many  ports  at  home  and 
abroad — and  the  cargoes  are  innocent, 
farepaying  passengers  as  riders  in  the 
sky.  It  is  a  sense  of  satisfaction  to  know 
that  along  the  route — there  is  the  FBI. 

I  commend  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  his 
associates  in  the  effective  control  of 
security  in  the  sky.  The  task  is  most  dif- 
ficult— the  risk  is  high  but  never  do  the 
men  of  the  FBI  shrink  from  the  chal- 
lenge to  do  or  die.  That  commitment — 
that  courage — that  leadership  is  the  hall- 
mark of  almost  50  years  of  the  FBI.  Tlie 
crackpots,  criminals,  kooks.  and  Castro- 
Commies  should  take  notice  that  the  FBI 
has  hit  the  sky. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  but  one  small  voice 
among  the  humdrum  silence  of  millions 
but  I  know  that  I  am  not  alone  when  I 
say  here  "God's  speed  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation — 
for  the  good  of  us  all — and  the  security 
of  our  country  at  all  times." 
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AMENDMENTS     ARE     NOT     EASILY 
MADE 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  excellent  article  in  one 
of  my  local  newspapers  on  the  subject  of 
the  cuiTent  petition  to  discharge  the  Ju- 
diciai-y  Committee  from  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  620,  one  of  many 
proposed  antibusinn  constitutional 
amendments  now  pending  before  the 
House. 

The  article  was  written  in  the  form  of 
a  column  by  Jim  Carravallah,  in  the 
Daily  Eagle,  published  in  Wayne,  Mich., 
on  January  20.  He  wrote  the  column  after 
local  NAG — Neighborhood  Action 
Group — members  picketed  my  district  of- 
fice to  protest  my  refusal  to  sign  the  dis- 
charge petition. 

Mr.  Carravallah.  suggesting  that  the 
picketers  should  take  a  lesson  in  civics, 
analyzed  the  entire  situation  with  cool 
logic  and  understanding.  It  was  indeed 
refreshing  to  read  such  an  analysis  in 
light  of  the  hysteria,  confusion,  and  mis- 
understanding which  has  surroimded  the 
busing  issue. 

I  am  including  the  article  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Amendmekts    Aren't   Easily    Maok 
(By  Jim  Caxravallah) 

After  a  prolonged  absence,  probably  dic- 
tated by  holidays  which  breed  »inderstand- 
ing  and  grxxl  will  among  men,  NAG  has 
reared  its  head. 

Sixty  people  recently  showed  up  at  Con- 
gressmen William  Ford's  office  In  Wayne  to 
protest  his  reluctance  to  sign  a  House  peti- 
tion to  by  pass  normal  procedure  and  force  a 
constitutional  amendment  through  Congress. 
The  amendment  would  ban  busing  as  a 
means  of  achieving  racial  balance  In  the 
United  States. 

The  citizens  should  take  a  lesson  In  civics. 

There  have  been  only  26  constitutional 
amendments  since  the  paper,  which  lays  the 
foundation  of  American  government  was 
adopted  In  1787,  and  none  have  been  p>aa6ed 
In  short  order. 

Cong.  Ford  has  said  that  his  reluctance  to 
sign  the  petition  was  based  partially  on  this 
precedent.  Any  time  a  propoeal  to  change  the 
185-year-old  document  appears.  It  can't  be 
taken  lightly,  was  his  contention. 

In  fact.  It  cant  be  taken  so  lightly  that 
certain  legislative  procedures,  such  as  public 
hearings  and  committee  reports,  should  be 
bypassed. 

Despite  busing  being  possibly  the  most 
Important  Issue  of  race  relations  In  the  708, 
It  Isn't  of  sufficient  weight  that  time  honored 
procedures,  which  won  such  treasures  as  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  women's  suffrage  and  lower- 
ing the  age  of  majority,  should  be  bypassed 
for  expediency. 

In  fact,  there  is  an  indication  that  special 
amendments,  drawn  to  prevent  social  evils 
have  a  shorter  life  expectancy  than  amend- 
ments drawn  to  refine  the  government  proc- 
esses. The  18th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  banned  liquor  In  the  United 
States,  had  to  be  repealed  after  only  14  years 
because  the  public  could  not,  or  would  not, 
abide  by  Its  measures. 

This  Is  the  only  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution repealed  during  the  document's 
existence. 

In  addition,  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
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Constitution  which  would  protect  a  child's 
rights  when  employed  has  been  lying  dor- 
mant since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

I  can  understand  NAG's  concern  with  bus- 
ing, as  most  suburban  parents  would  not 
like  to  see  their  children  carted  to  the  ghet- 
tos under  the  banner  of  eqtial  education,  but 
then,  NAG  ought  to  try  and  understand  a 
bit  of  civics  and  history. 

A  case  In  point  may  help. 

It  has  taken  six  years,  and  50.000  deaths 
for  Congress  to  consider  action  against  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 

During  that  time,  public  pressure  has 
reached  a  much  higher  degree  than  any 
group  such  as  NAG  could  hope  to  mount  at 
this  time. 

Considering  the  results  of  50,000  deaths, 
and  marches  of  hundreds  of  American  citi- 
zens against  the  war,  I  can't  believe  that 
NAG's  effort  to  change  the  constitution  will 
carry  much  force  to  change  the  demeanor  of 
Congress. 

And  I  can't  say  I  would  hope  It  would 
happen. 

Congress  will  move  in  due  time,  and  hope- 
fully. It  will  move  to  the  benefit  of  the  en- 
tire country,  not  the  60  vocal  residents  who 
marched  on  Cong.  Ford. 

Opinions  expressed  are  those  of  the  colum- 
nist and  not  necessarily  those  of  this  news- 
paper. 


IS  WOMEN'S  LIB  A  ONE-WAY 
STREET? 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Dick 
Barrett,  a  respected  reporter  for  the  San 
Jose  Evening  News,  recently  raised  a 
point  which  I  believe  provides  food  for 
thought  on  the  women's  rights  issue. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Barrett's  article, 
which  follows,  makes  a  cogent  point  for 
retention  of  the  provision  in  the  House- 
passed  version  of  H.R.  1  which  would 
equalize  treatment  of  men  and  women 
with  respect  to  the  "age-62  computation 
point"  for  determining  social  security 
benefits. 

I  commend  Mr.  Barrett's  article  to  the 
attention  of  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  article  follows : 
Equal  Rights  for  Men  in  Social  Sectjbity? 
(By  Dick  Barrett) 

Well,  fellow  members  of  Men's  Ub,  let  ua 
build  fires  In  the  street,  raise  a  glass  of  cheer 
and  celebrate.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  rendered  an  opinion  thait  the  14th 
Amendment  grants  everyone  equal  rights.  In 
doing  so.  It  gave  us  men  the  chance  to  pull 
an  option  play,  the  like  of  which  has  never 
been  seen  on  the  gridiron. 

You  may  recall  that  some  years  ago  Con- 
gress amended  the  Social  Security  law  to 
permit  women  to  collect  full  benefits  at  age 
62,  but  srtlU  requiring  the  male  to  labor  until 
he  Is  65,  or  falls  over  Into  his  grave,  which- 
ever Is  first.  This  Is  plainly  discriminatory 
and  In  defiance  of  the  14th  amendment.  Or 
are  women  to  remain  more  equal  than  men 
In  this  special  situation? 

But  as  I  say.  If  we  want  to  make  a  test 
case  out  of  It  and  throw  the  Social  Security 
financing  for  a  loop,  we  have  our  options: 

1.  We  can  file  suit  demanding  that  the 
federal  government  allow  us  to  retire  at  age 
62  with  full  benefits,  the  same  ais  the  women. 

2.  We  can  sue  to  have  women  required  to 
work  until  age  65,  too,  before  they  collect 
their  social  security.  Along  with  this  we  can 
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allege  that  all  monies  paid  so  far  to  women 
under  the  62-year  ruling  were  Illegally  ex- 
pended and  should  be  recovered  with  In- 
terest. 

I  woiUd  suggest  that  the  latter  alternative 
la  the  better  one,  because  It  gives  us  a  chance 
to  compromise  our  case  and  settle  In  return 
for  a  lowering  of  the  male  retirement  age 
to  62  and  the  sequestering  of  the  recovered 
fund  solely  for  the  purchase  of  chaise  lounges 
for  men  who  will  rush  to  lay  down  their 
burdens  and  bodies. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  In  the  Idaho  case  said 
that  women  oan  be  treated  differently  when 
"the  purpose  Is  reasonable."  Is  their  lower 
retirement  age  reasonable  when  the  flgiiwe 
show  that  women  are  longer-lived  than 
men?  If  you  don't  believe  the  statistics— 
Just  go  traveling  and  see  how  many  more 
widows  than  widowers  you  encounter. 

Who  wants  to  have  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  to  sue  the  government  for  equal  rights 
for  men  under  the  Social  Security  law?  Or 
will  Congress  hasten  (does  It  ever?)  to  recog- 
nize the  situation  without  being  hauled  Into 
court? 


CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
problems  facing  rural  America  is  the 
out-migration  of  its  young  people,  it  was 
pointed  out  at  a  10-county  conference 
held  at  Wothington,  Minn.,  on  Janu- 
ary 18. 

One  of  the  papers  presented  at  that 
conference  by  A.  F.  Gertjejansen,  Inter- 
state Power  Co.,  of  Pulda,  dealt  with  the 
matter  of  education  for  the  young  people 
of  the  area. 

With  your  permission,  and  for  the  ben- 
efit of  my  colleagues  and  those  people 
who  read  it,  I  would  like  to  insert  into 
the  Congressional  Record  Mr.  Gertje- 
jansen'sptyjer: 

Continuing  Education 
(By  A.  P.  Gwtjejansen) 

The  Storden  Times  recently  carried  an  edi- 
torial with  the  caption,  "A  Ghost  Town  Is 
StUl  a  Ghost  Town,  even  with  sewers  and 
running  water."  It  goes  about  farms  getting 
larger,  run  by  less  people  and  about  less  and 
less  business  places  In  our  small  towns. 

The  booklet  you  received  at  the  entrance 
tells  a  sad  story  of  what  Is  happening  In  this 
area  of  Southwest  Minnesota  and  Northwest 
Iowa.  And,  It  forecasts  a  very  grim  future  for 
ovir  economy  and  well  being,  unless  we  can 
do  soimethlng  to  change  It. 

We  came  together  today  to  discuss  our 
mutual  problems  and  to  try  to  find  answers 
If  we  can,  to  these  two  questions: 

1.  How  can  we  provide  the  opportunities 
necessary  to  keep  people  from  leaving  the 
area? 

2.  How  do  we  go  about  Improving  the  qual- 
ity of  life  so  that  one  out  of  every  four 
families  need  not  live  In  poverty? 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  this  was  a 
booming  area.  The  land  was  opening  up,  the 
towns  were  flourishing.  We  grew  even 
through  the  great  depression.  Up  to  about 
1960  we  were  pretty  well  holding  our  own. 
Today  It's  a  different  story. 

In  Its  heyday  my  home  town  boasted  three 
hardware,  five  blacksmith  shops,  three  res- 
taurants, a  mUllnery  store,  theatre,  banks, 
and  mind  you,  five  saloons. 

Today  It's  down  to  a  handful  of  business- 
men. Main  street  has  more  than  Its  share  of 
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vacant  buildings,  and  about  half  of  Its  homes 
bouse  retired  people.  The  young  people  have 
gone  and  vacant  farms  dot  the  countryside. 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  our  larger 
towns,  this  Is  true  of  the  whole  area. 

How  in  the  world  could  we  go  from  boom 
to  almost  bust  In  70  short  years? 

Prom  my  own  experience  I  can  tell  you 
about  one  contributing  factor. 

My  grandfather  brought  his  family  from 
Germany  to  this  area  of  "Cornbelt"  In  1895. 
He  came  because  he  wanted  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  his  family  than  he  had  In  Ger- 
many. My  father  who  only  managed  a  4th 
grade  education  told  me,  "I'm  going  to  see 
that  you  get  a  better  education  so  you  can 
have  a  better  life."  And  he  did.  I  went  to 
school  and  learned  a  trade  and  went  into 
the  electrical  business. 

I  told  my  children — "Go  to  college — get  a 
good  education  so  you  can  get  a  good  job." 
And  they  did.  And — they  no  longer  live  in 
the  Cornbelt.  This  Is  the  story  of  most 
famUies. 

Prom  our  grandfathers  down  to  us  we 
wanted  more  and  better  things  for  our  chil- 
dren. In  this  we  were  highly  successful.  They 
work  shorter  hours  for  more  money  and  have 
more  of  the  comforts  of  life  than  we  ever 
thought  possible. 

We  have  encouraged  higher  education  to 
the  point  where  they  want  to  leave  the  land 
and  the  small  towns  to  seek  their  fortunes 
where  they  can  work  for  someone  else.  In  a 
ready  made  Job. 

We  have  not  Instilled  In  them  a  desire  to 
stay  and  start  their  own  businesses  from 
scratch.  They  have  not  gone  through  some 
of  the  hardships  we  did,  so  they  really  don't 
know  the  good  feeling  of  carving  out  a  slice 
of  the  economy  for  themselves.  We  wanted 
them  to  start  at  or  near  the  top.  Now  they 
are  gone.  And  those  that  did  not  seek  higher 
education  are  gone  also.  The  high  salaries 
of  factory  production  lines  in  the  Metro 
areas  hold  more  glamor  for  them  than  the 
good  life  in  the  rural  area. 

Two  things  have  happened — 

1.  We  have  over-emphasized  college  educa- 
tion to  the  point  where  we  now  have  a  siu- 
plus  of  degree  bearing  people.  For  the  last 
20  years  we  taught  the  youngsters  that  if  you 
didn't  have  a  college  education  you  may  as 
well  resign  yourself  to  being  a  nobody. 

2.  We  have  under-emphasized  vocational 
and  special  education — especially  for  those 
who  could  not  afford — or  refused  to  go  to 
college.  In  the  meantime  the  cornbelt  area 
goes  begging  for  trained  and  skilled  crafts- 
men and  technicians,  both  male  and  female. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples.  One  high 
scliool  I  checked  sheds  some  light  on  where 
most  of  our  young  people  go.  In  the  last  five 
years  44  <7  of  their  graduating  classes  headed 
for  college.  After  graduation  from  college  very 
few  win  find  opportunities  In  our  area.  In 
this  same  school,  of  the  1966  and  1967  gradu- 
ates, another  20%  went  to  vocational  or  busi- 
ness schools.  In  the  last  three  years  of  the 
five  year  period — 35%  went  to  business  and 
vocational  schools.  This  Is  an  Improvement 
and  there  are  other  area  schools  where  the 
percentage  to  vocational  schools  Is  higher 
and  the  percentage  to  college  lower.  As  I  see 
It,  this  trend  Is  favorable  and  I'll  dwell  more 
on  It  a  little  later  on. 

If  you  decide  to  build  a  house  or  any  other 
good  sized  building,  you  have  fairly  good  suc- 
cess In  getting  carpenters,  brick  layers, 
plumbers,  and  electricians.  But,  try  to  make 
some  small  extensions  to  your  ho  ise  wiring, 
plumbing,  or  a  small  remodeling  job  and  you 
are  apt  to  get  on  that  waiting  list  sometimes 
for  quite  a  period.  There  are  job  opportuni- 
ties In  the  area  for  skilled  mechanics,  body 
men.  carpenters,  electricians,  plumbers,  and 
right  on  down  the  line.  Some  opportunities 
lie  In  Jobs  that  are  unfilled.  Other  towns 
could  support  a  new  small  business.  In  otir 
own  business  of  supplying  electric  power,  we 
have  in  the  past  taken  high  school  graduates 
or  men  retiu-nlng  from  the  service  and  made 
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linemen,  plant  operators  and  technicians  out 
of  them  by  on  the  job  training.  The  office 
Clerks  and  stenos  were  recruited  the  same 
way  with  only  basic  training  In  high  school. 
Until  the  last  few  years  very  few  came  from 
vocational  and  business  schools. 

Technicians  are  driving  out  here  from  the 
Twin  Cities  and  Omaha  to  service  our  hy- 
draulic equipment.  What  a  field  this  would 
be  to  start  a  business  In. 

In  our  own  ten  county  area  we  have  one 
of  the  best  tools  available  to  help  reduce  out- 
mlgratlon  and  to  improve  the  areas  living 
standards.  That  tool  is  the  training  avaUable 
at  our  vocational  schools  and  Junior  Col- 
lege. In  less  than  an  hours  drive  from  any 
corner  of  the  area  you  can  he  at  the  door  of 
one  of  the  vocational  schools  or  the  Junior 
College. 

In  the  1930's  vocational  technical  training 
was  avaUable  mainly  from  a  few  private 
schools  In  both  states.  In  1945  the  Minnesota 
Legislature  passed  the  vocational  school  law. 
Today  there  are  32  area  vocational-technical 
schools  In  Minnesota  with  two  of  them  lo- 
cated In  our  area  at  Pipestone  and  Jackson. 

The  Iowa  law  was  passed  In  1966.  Today 
there  are  fifteen  area  schools  In  Iowa  that 
offer  vocational  technical  education  with  one 
of  them  located  in  our  area  at  Sheldon. 

This  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  of 
you  but  the  Worthington  Junior  College  was 
established  In  1936.  It  Is  now  a  State  Junior 
College  and  part  of  an  18  school  Junior  Col- 
lege System. 

Tuition  Is  low  In  these  schools,  and  the 
state  line  is  no  barrier.  Out  of  state  tuition  Is 
slightly  higher,  of  course.  For  most  vocational 
courses  high  school  diplomas  are  not  re- 
quired. In  fact,  training  is  available  to  give 
you  a  high  school  equivalency  certificate. 

The  vocational  schools  offer  a  wide  vau-iety 
of  courses  In  trades  and  occupations  for  both 
men  and  women  of  all  ages.  The  junior  col- 
lege has  been  mainly  geared  to  preparation 
for  further  college  work,  however,  many  oc- 
cupational programs  are  now  available.  For 
instance,  their  catalog  lists  programs  In  pro- 
duction agriculture,  agribusiness-manage- 
ment or  sales  and  service,  and  business  man- 
agement, as  well  as  tultlon-free  programs  In 
clerical,  secretarial,  and  practical  nursing. 

Here  Is  an  Interesting  example  of  what 
the  vocational-technical  schools  are  doing. 

In  the  last  four  years  In  the  fields  of  auto 
mechanics,  fashion  designing,  business,  agri- 
cultural banking,  carpentry,  food  merchan- 
dising and  supermarket  management,  and 
meat  cutting,  the  Pipestone  vocational  school 
graduated  703  full-time  students.  Of  these 
403  or  67%  took  jobs  In  rural  rather  than 
metro  areas.  And,  of  this  number,  20  went 
Into  business  for  themselves. 

Education  Is  not  just  for  the  young.  Adults 
can  secure  further  training  In  their  present 
field.  They  can  retrain  at  night  for  a  Job  or 
trade  they  are  more  Interested  In  without 
loss  of  time  from  their  present  work. 

Last  year  Jackson  had  over  2,000  adults 
enroUed  In  various  courses,  mostly  at  night. 
Sheldon  had  about  3,000.  Pipestone  trained 
over  600  last  year  in  their  Adult  Program. 

The  schools  are  run  by  very  dedicated  peo- 
ple and  they  are  wlUlng  to  teach  most  any- 
thing the  people  of  the  area  are  interested  in. 
On  visiting  the  schools  I  was  amazed  at  the 
number  of  courses  being  offered. 

The  schools  are  attempting  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times,  reshaping  their  programs  as 
needed. 

One  way  or  the  other,  our  education  con- 
tinues from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Formal  education  Is  really  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  many  people  over  many 
years,  compUed  into  text  books  and  passed 
on  to  us  through  Instruction.  By  using  our 
area  schools  we  can  take  advantage  of  this 
vest  store  of  knowledge  and  increase  our 
earning  power  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  we 
can  through  the  school  of  experience  and 
hard  knocks. 

For  purposes  of  this  afternoons  workshops 
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and  discussions  I  would  ask  these  questions 
of  all  the  segments  of  the  economy  repre- 
sented here: 

Can  you  secondary  school  board  members 
do  more  to  update  and  expand  your  basic 
vocational  offerings,  so  that  you  expose  your 
students  to  the  Ijeneflts  of  staying  In  the 
rural  area.  How  about  having  yotir  coun- 
selors talk  about  rural  life,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  rather  than  counseling  all  student* 
possible  toward  bachelors,  masters,  and  doc- 
tor degrees  In  some  far  off  specialized  posi- 
tion? True,  we  need  well  educated  people  In 
all  fields  but  shouldn't  we  try  for  more  of 
a  balance  especially  when  our  rural  area  \b 
at  stake? 

Are  you  people  In  business  and  industry 
getting  acquainted  with  your  area  school? 
Can  you  give  them  more  cooperation  In  the 
way  of  furnishing  competent  meml)ers  of 
your  firm  to  help  with  Instruction  In  special 
classes?  Are  you  encouraging  your  employees 
to  take  additional  training  to  Improve  both 
their  lot  and  yours? 

Can  you  help  your  area  school  in  getting 
them  acquainted  with  new  equipment  and 
new  techniques?  Rememt>er,  their  best 
source  of  Information  is  you. 

What  can  you  mayors  and  councllmen  and 
you  lolks  in  the  civic  and  church  organiza- 
tions do  to  furnish  the  best  possible  munici- 
pal, recreational,  educational,  and  social 
services  to  make  your  town  attractive  to 
small  businessmen,  professional  people,  and 
tradesmen?  The  news  media  has  always  had 
a  deep  concern  for  the  areas  economy  and 
problems.  Certainly  they  should  never  relax 
in  promoting  what  is  good  and  speaking  out 
sharply  against  whatever  appears  to  be  detri- 
mental. 

Can  the  farm  organizations  do  more  to 
encourage  people  to  train  for  and  start  agri- 
related  business  and  services  In  our  area? 

Development  corporations  are  continually 
on  the  lookout  for  new  Industry  in  their 
towns.  I  would  ask  you  men  to  consider  hack 
up  financing  for  the  individual  that  has  had 
the  training  and  ability  but  little  or  no  money 
to  start  In  business. 

Otu-  State  and  Federal  officials,  both  elect- 
ed and  appointed,  have  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility, and  their  decisions  are  not 
easily  made.  It  Is  Important,  however,  that 
an  equitable  tax  balance  be  maintained  be- 
tween rural  and  metro  areas  to  keep  from 
draining  away  too  many  dollars  that  could 
be  used  by  individuals  and  Industry  to  pour 
back  Into  the  economy  of  the  area. 

I  ask  these  questions,  not  In  criticism, 
but  in  the  Interest  of  the  welfare  of  the 
Cornbelt  and  of  making  the  afternoons 
workshops  more  productive  and  meaningful. 

The  continuing  education  group  discus- 
sion will  be  held  in  Room  215.  Staff  members 
and  administrators  from  the  area  schools  will 
be  there.  Tour  questions  are  welcome  and 
your  Ideas  and  suggestions  will  be  most  help- 
ful. We  Invite  you  to  attend  to  help  us  help 
you  make  continuing  education  a  real  bene- 
fit to  the  area. 


A  KANSAS  DAY  TOAST 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kansas 
observed  its  111th  anniversary  of  state- 
hood on  Saturday,  Jtinuary  29,  Tradi- 
tional Kansas  Day  festivities  were  held 
in  our  State  capital  of  Topeka,  Mr. 
Robert  Gadberry  of  Wichita  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Kansas  Day  committee. 
Dr.  Dolf  M.  Droge,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  National  Security  Coimcll,  was 
featured  speaker  at  the  annual  banquet. 
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It  is  customary  at  this  yearly  event  to 
have  the  toast  delivered  by  a  young 
Kansan.  We  believe  that  our  young  peo- 
ple constitute  one  of  our  greatest  assets 
and  resources  in  Kansas.  Mr.  Mike  Mur- 
ray, of  Junction  City,  presented  the  toast 
to  Kansas  on  Saturday  night.  He  elo- 
quently described  the  wonders  of  our 
great  State  and  set  forth  a  challenge  for 
all  Kansans. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  The  Record,  I  include  the  Toast  to 
Kansas  by  Mike  Murray : 

Fellow  Kansans:  This  evening  we  are  here 
to  toast  the  Great  State  of  Kansas. 

The  time  has  long  passed  to  praise  sun- 
flowers, buffalo,  Cottonwood  trees,  and 
meadowLarks. 

Now.  the  time  has  come  to  praise  the 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  that  has  made  Kansas 
great. 

We  must  go  forward  from  this  hall  to- 
night united  In  the  purpose  of  not  Just  keep- 
ing this  driving  spirit  alive,  but  to  once  again 
move  ahead  to  better  Kansas  government, 
economy  and  way  of  life. 

This  spirit  and  enthusiasm  Is  embodied  in 
a  state  of  mind.  Years  In  age  have  nothing 
to  do  with  It. 

This  state  of  mind  Is  one  of  action,  and 
getting  the  job  done. 

The  oil.  aircraft  and  agricultural  Industries 
of  Kansas  did  not  just  happen. 

They  were  built  by  men  and  women  of 
action. 

In  the  same  spirit,  winning  political  parties 
in  Kansas  are  not  born,  they  are  built  by 
hard  work  and  determination. 

As  we  reach  this  gala  conclusion  of  the 
Kansas  Day  festivities,  we  toast  this  spirit 
of  action,  and  resolve  that  tonight  the  buck 
stops  with  us. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECTICtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1972 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jsmuary  22. 
1972.  marked  the  54th  anniversary  of  the 
Ukraine,  a  nation  within  the  U.S.S.R. 
from  which  a  proud  and  spirited  people 
came  to  the  United  States  in  search  of 
the  better  life.  Like  the  Italians,  the  Irish, 
the  Jews,  the  Swedes,  the  Poles,  and  the 
German.",  the  people  of  the  Ukraine 
melded  with  American  society  while 
maintaining  an  individuality  and  a 
momentum  of  purpose  that  has  bright- 
ened and  enriched  the  towns  and  cities 
where  they  have  settled.  Today,  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  our  original  Ukrainians 
are  among  America's  finest  citizens. 

On  January  22,  in  my  district,  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  a  celebration  honoring  Ukrain- 
ian day  and  the  Ukraine's  54th  anniver- 
sary. At  this  function,  I  observed  in  the 
Ukrainian  people  not  only  an  earthy  and 
proud  love  of  heritage  but  also  a  firm 
commitment  to  the  American  promise 
and  to  those  ideals  that  cause  us  to  be 
a  cohesive  nation  of  many  peoples. 
Should  our  country  ever  falter,  I  am 
certain  that  the  Ukrainians  will  be 
among  the  first  to  become  a  pillar  of  sup- 
port. 
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Coming  to  these  shores  before  the  ter- 
rible depression,  serving  overseas  to  de- 
fend the  land  and  its  principles,  strug- 
gling along  with  the  rest  of  us  to  build  a 
viable  society,  the  Ukrainians  are  Amer- 
icans of  the  best  grain.  As  they  are  capa- 
ble of  relating  to  their  past  by  wearing 
the  rich  costumes  of  their  earlier  land 
and  performing  those  unique  Ukrainian 
dances,  I  noted  that  America's  Ukrain- 
ians also  sing  the  "Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner" with  moistened  eyes. 

In  my  district,  many  Ukrainians  serve 
in  responsible  positions  and  as  skilled 
workers  of  a  high  order.  I  am  pleased  and 
grateful  that  they  have  chosen  to  live 
and  work  in  Connecticut,  and  I  take  pride 
in  their  accomplishments. 


WATER  FACTORY  21 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day, I  had  the  privilege  of  participating 
along  with  Interior  Secretary  Rogers 
Morton  in  the  ground-breaking  cere- 
monies for  the  Water  Factory  21  desalt- 
ing plant  in  Fountain  Valley,  Calif., 
which  is  located  in  my  new  congressional 
district. 

Water  Factory  21— for  21st  century— is 
an  exciting  concept.  It  will  demonstrate 
the  technology  necessary  to  desalt  large 
quantities  of  seawater  and  mix  it  with 
reclaimed  water. 

It  is  being  funded  as  a  joint  project  by 
the  OflBce  of  Saline  Water  and  the 
Orange  County  Water  District.  I  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  the  project  also  has 
the  strong  support  of  the  Sierra  Club  as 
an  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
environment. 

What  this  project  means  to  Orange 
County,  the  State  of  California,  and  the 
Nation  was  appropriately  described  in 
the  January  27  issue  of  Water  Desalina- 
tion Report,  by  William  E.  Wame,  for- 
mer director  of  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Resources.  I  include  Mr. 
Warne's  fine  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Orange  County  Desalting  Plant  Dedi- 
cated AS  Water  Technology  of  21st 
Century 

(By  William  E.Warne) 
Water  Factory  21  of  the  Orange  County 
Water  District  will  show  the  way  in  which 
California  water  Indvistry  will  be  ushered  Into 
the  21st  Century.  While  the  project  will  dem- 
onstrate the  test  module  vertical  tube  evapo- 
rator, multi-stage  flash  at  a  capacity  of  3 
MOD.  it  Is  much  more  than  a  sea  water 
desalter. 

important  impacts 
The  project  is  more  intricately  Impacted  by 
and  will  have  more  numerous  Impacts  upon 
rapidly  changing  environment  of  the  South- 
ern California  Coastal  Plain  than  any  other 
water  project  presently  under  consideration. 
The  latest  technological  advances  in  other 
fields  are  combined  with  desalting  in  the  plan 
worked  out  by  Langdon  W.  Owen.  Secretary- 
Mgr.,  and  the  District's  staff  and  approved  by 
the  District's  farslghted  Board. 

Financing  of  the  831,000,000  cost  of  the 
project   has   been   assembled   from   Federal, 
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State  and  local  sources,  almost  as  Intricately 
as  the  engineering  plan  was  put  together 

The  project  sponsors  have  picked  a  way 
through  the  gamut  of  environmental  review 
during  a  period  when  standards,  require- 
ments and  procediu-ee  are  only  partially  Ann 
Many  less  well-prep«tfed  proposals  have  sim- 
ply failed  to  survive  these  scrutinies. 

RESISTANCE   OVIRCOME 

Resistances  in  the  legal,  institutional  and 
cultural  environments  have  been  overcome 
Some  of  these  were  encountered  and  miti- 
gated by  the  District  earlier  in  pursuit  of 
programs  that  are  now  being  climaxed  bv 
Water  Factory  21.  ' 

Technically.  Water  Factory  21  at  the  out- 
set wUl  combine  the  3  MGD  production  of 
the  desalter  test  module  with  15  MGD  of 
water  reclaimed  from  the  trickling  filter  sec- 
ondary effluent  of  Treatment  Plant  No  1  of 
the  Orange  County  Sanitation  District  These 
combined  sources  wi]|L}e  supplemented  as 
needed  by  pumplngfftom  a  fresh  water 
aquifer  800  ft.  below  sea  level,  and  a  total 
of  30,000  acre-ft.  of  water  a  yr.  of  acceptable 
drinking  water  quality  wUl  be  injected  Into 
an  underground  fresh  water  barrier.  The  bar- 
rier will  prevent  Intrusion  of  salt  wuter  from 
the  sea  into  the  groundwater  Ijasin  upon 
which  the  population  of  the  District  de- 
pends. It  will  also  augment  total  supply  of 
the  groundwater  reservoir  as  It  percolates  to 
the  d^ressed  water  table.  In  1976,  the  de- 
salter will  be  Increased  In  capacity  to  15 
MOD. 

AQUIFERS    AT   STAKE 

The  barrier  to  sea  water  intrusion  in  the 
Talbert  and  Santa  Ana  Gaps  was  begun  in 
1967.  The  injection,  extraction  and  observa- 
tion wells,  together  with  the  water  Unes,  have 
cost  $600,000.  At  stake  is  the  continued  via- 
bility of  an  underground  reservoir  with  a 
usable  capacity  of  at  least  500,000  acre-ft., 
provided  It  Is  properly  recharged  and  man- 
aged. 'When  the  aquifers  were  over-pumped 
in  the  past,  saline  waters  moved  inland  to  a 
distance  of  as  much  as  three  and  one  half 
miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  District  already  has  several  unique 
achievements  to  its  credit  In  meeting  the 
threat  that  over-use  of  the  groundwaters 
posed  to  the  whole  community.  Among  them 
has  been  the  pvu-chase  of  large  quantities  of 
water  Imported  from  the  Colorado  River  by 
the  Metropolitan  Water  EMstrict  of  Southern 
Calif,  and  the  percolation  of  this  Colorado 
River  water  through  gravels  of  the  Santa  Ana 
River  bed  into  the  groundwater  basin  that  is 
the  principal  source  of  supply  for  the  Dis- 
trict's customers. 

PUBLIC  CONFnSENCE 

The  use  of  aquifers  as  the  channe  s  for 
water  distribution  was  unique  when  begun. 
Methods  of  taxing  pumps  using  the  ground- 
waters in  order  to  finance  the  recharging  op- 
erations and  as  a  part  of  the  program  to 
manage  the  underground  basin  were  also 
new.  The  success  of  these  operations  has 
provided  public  confidence  required  to  en- 
able the  District  to  take  the  next  logical 
step.  Water  Factory  21. 

Even  beyond  these  problems  the  District 
encountered  resistances  in  legal,  institutional 
and  cultural  environments  that  were  equally 
formidable.  Amor.g  these  were  ( 1 )  public  dis- 
taste for  the  deliberate  mixing  of  effluent 
from  sewage  treatment  plants,  no  matter 
how  carefu  ly  rsclaimed,  into  domestic  water 
sources.  (2)  conjunctive  I'se  of  surface  and 
grojndwafers  and  manageme  H  cf  under- 
ground water  storage.  (3)  taxing  of  rump- 
age  from  the  common  gr-  undwater  sarce 
which  previously  had  been  used  fre?ly  by 
many  individuals  whose  lanrls  cverlie  the 
basin.  |4)  use  for  "orular  rec-r^atlonal  pur- 
orses  of  lands  and  waters  employed  in  the 
unique  system  cf  recharge  of  groun.-lwaters 
and  (5)  rlative!v  loose  00/tent  of  the  de- 
liverv  (  f  d.'^mestlc  sur>rlies  underground  to 
the  households  and  other  water  users  in  the 
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pistrlct.  An  additional  measure  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  District  In  Its  pioneering  work  in 
these  fields  Is  fact  that  to  date  It  Is  the  only 
one  among  more  than  1100  such  public 
agencies  in  the  State  to  have  worked  out 
practicable  answers  to  all  of  these  problems. 

POPULOUS  ORANGE 

Necessity,  again,  has  been  the  mother  of 
the  inventions  of  the  Orange  County  Water 
District.  Orange  County  is  48th  in  size  among 
Calif. 's  58  counties,  but  its  1.4  million  people 
make  it  the  second  most  populous  county 
in  the  Slate.  Between  1960  and  1970,  Orange 
County  grew  faster  than  any  other  county  in 
Calif.,  having  a  rate  of  growth  of  101  per  cent. 

Orange  County  is  semi-arid.  It's  at  the  end 
of  the  water  supply  systems  that  serve  it,  the 
Colorado  River  through  the  Colorado  River 
Aqueduct;  the  Santa  Ana  River,  over  devel- 
oped primary  source  of  supply  for  Orange 
County:  and  the  State  Water  Project's  Calif. 
Aqueduct,  which  in  any  event.  Is  not  expected 
to  bring  Feather  River  water  to  the  areas  of 
the  Orange  County  Water  District  until  1980. 
Waters  of  the  Santa  Ana  River,  used  and  re- 
used in  the  basin  above  the  Orange  County 
line,  presently  average  about  750  ppm  TDS 
on  arrival  in  Orange  County.  The  Colorado 
water  also  contains  750  ppm  at  the  point 
above  Parker  Dam  at  which  diversions  are 
made  into  the  Colorado  River  Aqueduct.  Each 
reuse  of  water  in  Orange  County  adds  up  to 
250  ppm. 

Hence,  the  most  severe  assault  on  the  en- 
vironment of  Orange  County  is  not  made  by 
pollution  of  the  waters,  but  by  the  progres- 
sive almost  Imperceptible  degradation  of  the 
water  quality  through  Increasing  the  burden 
of  dissolved  solids  that  the  water  carries.  And 
those  who  would  protect  the  environment  by 
urging  recycling  of  the  waters,  as  by  reclaim- 
ing the  sewage  waters  that  are  discharged 
into  the  sea,  are  engaged  In  a  self-defeating 
contest  unless  a  source  of  high  quality  water 
can  be  provided  to  Improve  the  average  qual- 
ity of  the  supply.  About  one  more  use  and 
the  reclaimed  sewage,  though  free  of  all  con- 
taminants, nevertheless  would  become  un- 
healthful. 

Wr-21  OENIUS 

This  is  the  genius  of  Water  Factory  21.  It 
makes  feasible  recapture  and  reuse  through 
as  many  as  two  or  three  additional  cycles  of 
as  much  reclaimed  sewage  as  the  desalting 
water  that  it  provides. 

DUPLICATE  PLANTS 

The  significance  here  is  not  found  in  the 
3  MGD  of  desalted  water  that  the  VTE/MSF 
test  module  will  provide,  but  rather  In  the 
fact  that  WF-21  will  open  the  door  to  ways 
to  restore  and  enhance  the  environment  of 
many  areas  much  larger  than  Orange  County. 
WF-21  could  be  usefully  duplicated  anywhere 
In  the  Southern  Calif,  coastal  plain,  where 
11  million  people  live.  Almost  no  one  living 
In  the  coastal  plain  enjoys  drinking  water 
of  recommended  quality,  unless  he  can  afford 
to  have  it  brought  to  him  In  a  5-gal.  glass 
Jar  and  fed  to  him  through  a  private  foun- 
tain. The  water  factories  wouldn't  all  be  iden- 
tical. But  they  would  be  similar  and  they 
would  enhance  environments  to  which  they 
were  adapted,  Just  as  WP-21  win  enhance 
environment  of  the  Orange  County  Water 
District. 

The  whole  of  the  lower  Colorado  River 
Basin,  Including  most  of  Arizona.  Southern 
Nevada,  northern  Baja  California,  as  well  as 
Southern  California,  suffers  water  quality 
problems  as  severe  as  those  afHlctlng  Orange 
County.  Deficiencies  of  as  much  as  4,000,000 
wre-ft.  of  water  a  yr.,  as  well  as  lowered 
water  quality  are  foreseen  for  Central  Ari- 
zona unless  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River 
are  augmented  by  massive  desalting  projects 
or  diversions  from  other  river  basins  within 
50  yrs.  Type  I  Framework  Water  and  Related 
Land  Use  studies  Just  completed  paint  glopmy 
pictures  of  t*e  future  Southwest  unlesff'maa- 
slve  demonstrations  of  desalting  are  made  in 
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order  to  preserve  environment  of  the  vast 
region. 

Frequently.  Federal  and  State  reviewers 
look  at  such  projects  as  WF-21  as  potential 
contributors  to  degradation  of  the  existing 
environment.  But  In  this  case,  a  careful  im- 
pact study  of  WF-21  was  made  and  the  proj- 
ect was  found  satisfactory  up  through  the 
highest  level  of  review  (WDR,  4  Nov.  '71.  1). 
No  problem  of  thermal  pollution  of  the  ocean, 
noxious  odors,  air  pollution,  or  noise  abate- 
ment was  foreseen  that  could  not  practically 
be  resolved,  and  for  which  solutions  were  not 
incorporated  Into  the  plan.  The  lime  has  ar- 
rived in  the  maturity  of  America  when  such 
environmental  precautions  should  be  taken 
with  respect  to  the  construction  of  every 
project,  especially  one  like  WF-21  which  will 
be  a  key  element  In  the  environmental  en- 
hancement of  the  region  that  it  will  serve. 

CONTINUITY    DEMANDED 

In  an  arid  and  semlarld  land,  such  as  the 
Southwest,  in  which  Orange  County  Is  but  an 
impacted  spot  on  the  map  of  the  whole,  popu- 
lation growth  and  economic  development  In- 
exorably demand  development  of  the  water 
and.  related  land  resources.  Once  started,  the 
processes  of  development  must  be  continuous 
becHuse  early  solutions  become  later  prob- 
lems In  resources  use  and  management  In  a 
never  ending  progression  as  growth  proceeds. 

It's  far  too  early  to  foresee  what  W^ater 
Factory  22  may  be,  when  it  Is  proposed  100 
yrs.  from  now.  But  those  Interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  satisfactory  quality  c:f  life 
in  the  Southwest  Region  may  clearly  recog- 
nize WF-21  as  the  next  answer  required  tf 
the  present  generation. 

The  threshold  of  urgency  has  been  reached 
first  in  the  Southwest  because  of  the  aridity 
of  the  region  and  because  of  the  Intense  im- 
pact of  population  growth.  But  other  regions 
will  not  lag  far  behind. 

WF-21  may  find  sites  where  it  will  be  du- 
plicated on  the  Merrimack,  the  Androscoggin, 
and  Lake  Erie  as  well  as  in  the  Southwest  in 
the  waning  yrs.  of  this  century. 


DELAY  ON  POLLUTION  CONTROL 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
water  pollution  control  program  is  in  the 
awkward  position  of  having  funds  avail- 
able, but  no  authorization  to  spend  them. 

Twice,  the  Congress  has  enacted  con- 
tinuing resolutions  to  keep  the  programs 
operating  under  supervision  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  the  sec- 
ond one  expiring  last  October  31.  The 
House  approved  another  3 -month  exten- 
sion, but  the  Senate  cut  it  back  to  a 
month  and  then  the  measure  became 
moot  as  It  got  lost  in  the  end-of-the-ses- 
sion  maze  of  legislation. 

Today,  I  have  joined  my  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  In  introduc- 
ing a  new  continuing  resolution  which 
would  extend  the  water  pollution  control 
program  authorization  to  June  30.  1972. 

Of  course,  what  we  really  need  is  final 
Congressional  action  on  the  main  legis- 
lation to  continue  the  program.  The  con- 
tinuing resolution  Is  only  stop-gap. 

But  we  must  have  the  stop-gap  in  the 
meanwhile  in  order  to  keep  the  program 
going.  'We  cannot  afford  to  let  the  mo- 
mentum slide  back. 

Already  the  result  of  the  Federal  de- 
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lay  on  authorization  has  become  ap- 
parent as  programs  have  been  deferred 
right  and  left.  New  York  State  has  in- 
vested heavily  on  the  assurance  of  Fed- 
eral reimbursement,  but  now  the  hard- 
pressed  State  has  clamped  the  lid  on  any 
further  prefinancing  and  programs  all 
over  the  State  have  been  shelved  indef- 
initely. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  has 
ordered  a  basic  bill  reported  and  has  in- 
dicated it  expects  to  be  ready  for  floor 
action  within  a  month.  Then,  the  meas- 
ure goes  to  the  Senate.  Pinal  action  thus 
is  at  least  2.  maybe  3,  months  away 

It  is  essential  that  there  be  new  in- 
terim action  through  another  continuing 
resolution.  The  pollution  problem  is 
great;  the  need  is  clear. 


THE  MEDICAL  SITUATION  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRgSBHSrtPriVES 

Monday.  January  31,  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  from  a  group  of  medical  per- 
sonnel— doctors,  nurses,  and  para- 
medics— who  have  worked  in  South  Viet- 
nam two  most  upsetting  letters.  It  would 
appear  that  in  "Vietnamizing"  that  war- 
torn  coimtry,  Mr.  Nixon  is  withdrawing 
medical  personnel  and  humanitarian 
programs  at  a  faster  rate  than  combat 
troops  and  materials. 

The  letters  also  point  out  that  the  re- 
duced American  casualty  rate  does  not 
mean  that  the  war  itself  is  being  reduced. 
All  that  It  means  Is  that  more  of  the 
killing  in  Indochina  is  of  and  by  people 
with  yellow  skin,  and  that  nonwhites  are 
being  victimized  to  protect  American  in- 
terests and  the  nonelected  Thieu  govern- 
ment. 

The  United  States,  having  laid  wast« 
much  of  Indochina,  cannot  just  pack  its 
bags  and  go  home.  We  bear  a  serious 
responsibility  with  regard  to  restoring  the 
health  and  vitality  of  the  peninsula  and 
its  people.  The  attached  letters  point  this 
out.  and  I  include  them  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks: 

January  24,  1972. 
Coneresswoman  Bella  Abzug, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Abzug  :  The  enclosed 
open  letter  documents  the  tragic  medical 
situation  in  south  Vlet-Nam  today.  It  was 
WTitten  by  doctors,  nurses,  and  paramedical 
personnel  from  seven  countries  whose  cumu- 
lative experience  Jn  south  Vlet-Nam  goes 
back  as  far  as  1967.  Several  of  the  doctors  are 
working  for  AMA  and  USAID  sponsored  pro- 
grams, and  the  majority  of  these  twenty-five 
persons  speak  and  understand  the  Viet- 
namese language — more,  probably,  than  In 
the  entire  AMA/USAID  medical  apparatus. 

The  letter  Is  based  on  available  USAID' 
RVN  statistics  and  our  feelings  of  horror  at 
the  vastly  increased  suffering  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  that  is  occurring  because  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  "Vletnamlzatlon"  of  the  war  and 
his  arrangement  of  withdrawal  priorities,  as 
well  as  the  following  premises: 

(1)  Recent  attempts  at  power  politics, 
without  regard  for  the  collective  will  of  the 
object  peoples,  have  proven  to  be  poor  poll- 
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tics;  witness  the  alienating  effect  (probably 
tlie  only  efifect)  of  the  display  of  U.S.  Naval 
power  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  not  to  mention 
the  disastrous  efforts  to  maintain  a  string  of 
unpopular  Saigon  governments  by  military 
and  police  power.  Even  in  its  own  selfish  In- 
terests, the  U.S.  goverrmient  wo\iId  be  far 
more  successful  In  the  international  arena  If 
It  displayed  a  sincere  and  concrete  concern 
for  the  needs  and  desires  of  foreign  peoples — 
as  interpreted  by  those  people  themselves. 
Need  anyone  be  reminded  that  If  Americans 
had  responded  to  pleas  for  aid  from  a  certain 
bearded  Asian  representing  his  people  In 
1945-46.  the  U.S.  might  well  have  been  spared 
a  long  and  ignominious  Involvement  in  wars 
that  have  cost  the  lives  of  millions? 

(2)  Almost  every  aggressive  act  performed 
In  Indochina  by  the  Nixon  administration, 
even  the  continuation  of  war  Itself,  has  been 
Justified  by  Nixon  as  "necessary  to  protect 
our  remaining  American  troops."  In  the  eyes 
of  millions  of  Asians,  this  means  that  the 
United  States  government  considers  Indo- 
Chinese  people  to  be  expendable — to  be  sac- 
rificed in  "rear  guard"  actions  to  protect  the 
"more  valuable"  American  lives.  If  our  gov- 
ernment does  not  regard  the  Indochinese  as 
precious  human  beings  of  equal  value  to  our- 
selves, then  who  shall  we  Americans  turn  to 
In  Asia  when  we  need  friends  iti  the  future? 

We  ask  not  only  your  support  In  this  effort 
to  change  these  Nixon  "doctrines,"  but  also 
for  new  initiatives  in  this  direction  from  yoiar 
Office. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

John  O.  Champlin,  M.D. 

Open  Letter  to  Prestoent  Nixon  and 
TRK  AMA 

Dear  Sibs:  We,  the  undersigned  members 
of  the  international  medical  community 
working  in  South  Vietnam,  vigorously  pro- 
test the  already  bad  and  now  rapidly  dete- 
riorating medical  situation  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

We  address  this  letter  to  the  leaders  of  the 
U.S.  government  and  the  American  Medical 
Association  (AMA)  because  we  feel  they  bear 
a  major  responsibility  for  the  intolerable 
health  conditions  now  prevalent  In  Cam- 
bodia, lAos,  and  South  Vietnam:  first,  the 
U.S.  government  because  of  Its  devastating 
political  and  military  policies,  and  secondly, 
the  AMA  because  it  has  consistently  sup- 
ported U.S.  policy  In  Indochina,  and  because 
though  intimately  Involved  with  the  Viet, 
namese  health  care  system  and  familiar  with 
Its  deficiencies,  the  AMA  has  failed  to  make 
more  than  token  efforts  to  help  resolve  the 
real  problems.  The  UJ3.  government  and  the 
AMA  are  also  ultimately  responsible  for  the 
Incredibly  Inadequate  health  care  program 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (RVN). 

Although  we  urge  a  rapid  and  complete 
withdrawal  of  the  American  military,  we 
beseech  the  American  government  and  peo- 
ple to  remember  the  Indochinese  victims 
still  suffering  from  the  U.S.  government's 
tragic  mistakes.  We  believe  that  medical  hu- 
manitarian programs  should  be  among  the 
Isist  to  be  withdrawn. 

In  addition  to  the  undersigned,  many 
Other  foreign  medical  personnel  In  Vietnam 
have  concvurred  with  all  or  most  of  this  let- 
ter, but  are  under  obligation  not  to  engage 
In  actions  In  Vietnam  which  might  be  con- 
strued as  "political"  In  nature.  They  are 
primarily  concerned  with  continuing  their 
work,  and  previotis  protests  from  concerned 
foreign  civilians  In  Vietnam  have  often  re- 
sulted in  threats  or  harassment,  and  in  some 
cases  expulsion  from  the  country. 

In  a  society  where  a  citizen  can  be  "legally" 
Imprisoned  and  sentenced  to  death  for 
"spreading  rumors"  or  "weakening  the  will 
of  the  army  to  fight,"  It  should  be  obvious 
why  we  have  not  Invited  our  Vietnamese 
friends  and  counterparts  to  sign  this  letter. 
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WE    ARE    OPPOSED   TO    THE    FOLLOWING    POLICIES 
AND    POLICY    RESULTS 

U.S.  government  support  of  medical  aid 
programs,  including  voluntary  agencies,  and 
Province  Hospital  Assistance  Program  teams 
is  being  withdrawn  before  American  pilots, 
warplanee,  and  bombs.  This  policy  has  al- 
ready caused  serious  shortages  In  many 
province  hospitals  that  were  inadequately 
manned  even  before  withdrawal  began.  Many 
patients  who  might  have  been  saved  in  these 
hospitals  a  few  months  ago  are  now  dying. 

The  South  Vietnamese  government  (RVN) 
health  care  system  is  not  effectively  filling 
these  significant  new  gaps  left  by  departing 
foreign  medical  teams. 

The  remaining  U.S.  mUitary  hospital  fa- 
cilities are  being  too  rapidly  closed  to  Viet- 
namese civilians,  even  when  the  capability 
to  help  still  exists  In  many  of  these  hospitals. 
The  number  of  civilian  war  casualties  ad- 
mitted to  U.S.  mUitary  hospitals  In  the  latter 
part  of  1971  Is  only  1/8  to  1/6  the  number  ad- 
mltted  during  the  first  months  of  '71.  Com- 
pared to  1  >/2  years  ago  the  civilian  war  casu- 
alties admitted  to  U.S.  military  hospitals 
have  decreased  by  about  95%  while  the  cas- 
ualty rate  itself  has  only  decreased  by  about 

All  the  above  has  occurred  at  a  time  when 
the  Nixon  doctrine  forces  Asians  to  kill  and, 
injure  more  and  more  Asians.  Despite  the 
decreased  U.S.  Involvement  in  ground  com- 
bat, and  the  general  lull  In  South  Viet-Nam, 
the  number  of  civilian  war  casualties  admit- 
ted to  RVN  Ministry  of  Health  hospitals  dur- 
ing 1971  continued  at  approximately  the  1967 
(just  prior  to  the  large  scale  Tet  Offensive) 
rate  of  3,000-4,000  per  month. 

The  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam 
(ARVN)  continues  its  policy  of  hoarding 
physicians  despite  attempts  at  Joint  utiliza- 
tion, while  far  too  few  doctors  are  left  for 
the  civilian  population. 

The  RVN  Ministry  of  Health  doctors  are 
paid  so  little  that  the  system  encourages 
them  to  neglect  indigent  patients  In  province 
hospitals  in  order  to  spend  more  time  In  pri- 
vate  practice. 

Even  during  war  years,  a  time  of  greatest 
need,  the  Saigon  government  spends  only 
about  2>4%  of  its  national  expenditures  on 
health,  while  most  developing  countries 
spend  close  to  5%.  WHO  recommends  that 
developing  countries  spend  at  least  10%  on 
health  care.  (According  to  official  WHO  rec- 
ords, the  Colombian  and  Nigerian  govern- 
ments spent  11%  and  12%  respectively  In 
1963-1964.  All  health  expenses  in  the  U.S. 
amounted  to  4.7%  of  national  expenditures 
in  those  years.) 

The  percentage  of  U.S.  financlEil  aid  to  so- 
called  "public  safety"  (which  Includes  polit- 
ical assassination  programs  like  Phoenix)  Is 
increasing  while  the  percentage  of  aid  to 
medical  teams  is  decreasing. 

The  U.S.  financing  of  prison  construction 
(Including  new  tiger  cages)  continues  while 
money  is  withdrawn  from  medical  programs. 

Despite  any  U.S./RVN  statistical  claims  re- 
garding money  spent  for  health  care  in 
South  Viet-Nam,  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple are  not  receiving  anything  close  to  ade- 
quate medical  care. 

These  policies  reveal  a  savage  disregard 
for  the  Indochinese  people  whose  lives  are 
being  damaged  and  destroyed  by  the  pro- 
longation of  this  war.  Together  with  the 
continued  hostilities  they  result  in  the  fol- 
lowing additional  facts  which  characterize 
the  present  health  care  situation  in  south- 
ern Viet-Nam : 

(1)  The  crowded,  filthy  conditions  In 
poorly  staffed  RVN  province  hospitals  have 
often  been  a  -source  of  comment,  but  these 
conditions  have  not  changed  appreciably  in 
the  past  five  years — until  recent  policies  have 
imposed  new  hardships. 

(2)  Preventive  medicine  programs  should 
be  given  the  highest  priority,  but  they  are 
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presently  haphazard  and  Ineffective.  Large 
nimibers  of  Vietnamese  children  still  con- 
tract poliomyelitis  and  other  preventable 
dlsectses  In  an  era  when  polio  and  other  vac- 
cines are  effective,  inexpensive,  and  readily 
available. 

(3)  Illness  and  death  among  thousands  of 
refugees  still  occurs  because  of  forced  migra- 
tion. 

(4)  Inadequate  numbers  of  Vietnamese 
doctors,  niirses,  and  medical  technicians  are 
being  trained. 

(5)  There  is  a  severe  shortage  of  spe- 
cialists and  specialist  facilities  m  all  medi- 
cal fields  W  e.g.  only  one  mental  hospital  for 
eighteen  million  people) . 

(6)  Showcase  hospitals  are  built  in  cities 
while  many  province  hospital  buildings  have 
no  electricity,  no  potable  water,  and  no  sani- 
tary toilet  facilities,  not  to  mention  the  lack 
of  sufficient  beds,  hospital  supplies,  equip- 
ment, and  funds  for  maintenance. 

We  are  also  concerned  for  the  health  of 

Political   prisoners   (eg.   Huynh   Tan  Man 

a  medical  student  recently  arrested  without 
warrant  and  now  held  Incommunicado)  and 
POW's  of  both  sides  who  must  continue  to 
endure  more  months  or  years  of  confinement 
because  the  war  Is  being  prolonged. 

In  keeping  with  the  htunanitarlan  goals 
Implied  above,  we  urge  Americans  to  respond 
to  invitations  from  whatever  governments 
emerge  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  In 
Indochina,  to  continue  medical  aid  programs 
as  long  as  they  are  welcome  by  the  recip- 
ients. There  will  be  people  Injured  or  dying 
from  unexploded  bombs,  land  mines,  and 
artillery  shells  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Rehabilitation  of  all  war  victims  will  require 
generations. 

Respectfully, 
John  ChampUn,  M.D.;  Heinz  Palla.  MJ).; 
Norman     P.     Blair,     MX>.;     Allen    J. 
Stuckey,    M.D.;     Oert    Junker,    MJ>.; 
Hermann   Ober,   MD.;    and  Margaret 
Past,  M.D. 
Yoshlhlko  Ureshino,  M.D.;  Sakae  Wata- 
nabe,  M.D.;  Keith  Arnold,  M.D.;  Susan 
Porlenza,  M.D;  Torao  Pujli,  M.D.;  Ann 
O'Neill,  M.D.;  and  Ernst  Tenambergen, 
M.D. 
Edward  Allen;  Robert  Redig;  Jane  Bar- 
ton; David  Paul  Barton;  and  Caroline 
Elliot. 
David  Bailey;  Michael  R.  Jones:  Roger 
D.  Marshall,  L.BJJ3.T.;   Ernest  Brun- 
ner,   R.N.;    Mlstuhlro  Hasegawa;   and 
Brlgltte  Wllmer.  R.N. 


SALUTE  AGRICULTURE  PROFESSOR 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  our  effort  to  establish  an 
improved  relationship  has  been  aided  by 
actual  and  potential  agricultural  trade. 
The  sale  of  feed  grains  in  1971  and  the 
potential  sales  of  U.S.  soybean  products 
are  good  indications  of  discussions  which 
can  lead  to  improved  relationships  be- 
tween our  two  nations. 

Another  excellent  method  of  improv- 
ing the  understanding  and  relationships 
between  our  two  countries  is  through  an 
exchange  of  information. 

Prof.  D.  E.  Alexander,  geneticist  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  has  been 
honored  for  his  contribution  in  this  effort 
through  his  work  with  Russian  graduate 
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students  attending  our  university.  Pro- 
fessor Alexander  has  been  named  to  the 
Russian  AH -Union  Academy  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences  for  his  contribution  in  de- 
veloping com  with  higher  oil  and  protein 
content.  He  visited  Russia  in  1962  upon 
the  invitatlan  of  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  spent  10  days  as  a  maize  con- 
sultant. 

Election  to  the  academy  is  the  highest 
honor  Russians  give  agricultural  scien- 
tists. Professor  Alexander  Is  the  first 
American  to  be  so  honored. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Soviet  Embassy, 
in  making  the  presentation,  called  Alex- 
ander's election  to  the  academy  "an 
omen  of  a  very  bright  future  for  the  im- 
provement of  relations  between  our  two 
countries."  I  agree  and  salute  Professor 
Alexander  for  his  contribution  to  Im- 
proved relations  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 


MAJOR  INDUSTRIES  NOT  LIKELY 
TO  CURB  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT 
RATE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  of  January  30  carried  a 
front-page  story  indicating  that  our 
major  industries  are  not  likely  to  curb 
the  high  unemployment  rate  in  the 
United  States. 

While  we  have  gone  through  three 
budget  deficits  in  a  row  and  a  variety 
of  economic  game  plans  before  the  Presi- 
dent's new  economic  policy  was  an- 
nounced last  August  15,  I  submit  these 
plans  merely  attempt  to  treat  the  symp- 
toms of  inflation  rather  than  the  causes. 

Other  news  accounts  report  that  for- 
eign automobile  manufacturers  have  ab- 
sorbed the  added  costs  of  their  cars  be- 
cause of  the  dollar  devaluation,  and  they 
will  be  selling  their  cars  at  about  the 
same  price  as  before  in  the  United  States, 
thus  negating  any  advantage  we  may 
have  in  this  area.  It  is  expected  that 
other  foreign  manufacturers  will  do  like- 
wise since  the  United  States  is  still  the 
biggest  export  market  for  Europe  and 
Japan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  excellent  New  York 
Times  article  follows : 

Big  Industries  Not  Likely  To  Cut  Down 

Jobless  Rate 

(By  Jerry  M.  Flint) 

Detroit,  January  29. — Some  of  the  nation's 
largest  industries,  even  those  especially 
favored  by  the  Nixon  Administration's  new 
economic  policies,  will  do  little  to  bring  down 
the  nation's  unemployment  rate  this  year. 

These  Industries,  Including  steel,  auto- 
mobiles, electronics  and  textiles,  have  been 
big  Job  producers  in  the  past  and  expect 
major  gains  this  year  in  the  things  they 
make  and  sell.  But  they  are  not  expecting  to 
add  substantially  to  employment  In  the 
months  to  come. 

Indeed,  some  may  not  have  as  many  work- 
ers in  mld-1972  as  in  mld-1971,  and  some  may 
have  fewer  workers  than  only  two  or  three 
years  ago. 

There  are  a  variety  of  reasons  for  the  dim 
Job  prospects.  In  some  cases  productivity  Is 
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going  up,  meaning  that  more  jobs  will  not 
come  with  added  business;  In  others  Imports 
are  expected  to  pluck  the  fruit  of  an  eco- 
nomic pickup,  and  In  still  others  the  present 
production  rate  can  handle  Increased  con- 
sumer buying  without  new  hiring. 

This  does  not  mean  there  is  no  hope  for 
reducing  imemployment  In  the  new  year. 
The  entire  man\ifacturlng  segment  of  the 
economy  accounts  for  only  a  fifth  of  the 
nation's  work  force.  The  number  of  jobs  in 
services,  wholesale  and  retail  trades,  and  lo- 
cal governments  continues  to  grow  even  In 
the  recession. 

And,  the  failure  of  big  Industries  to  add 
significantly  to  the  employment  rolls  does 
not  mean  that  President  Nixon's  new  eco- 
nomic program  is  a  failure.  Some  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  last  five  months  may  have  saved 
the  Industries  from  major  production  cut- 
backs and  more  layoffs. 

But  It  does  help  explain  why  high  unem- 
ployment has  persisted  as  the  economy 
swings  up  and  why  the  jobless  rate  remains 
burdensome  in  the  old  manufacturing  cen- 
ters that  depend  on  such  Industries  even  as 
the  nation  prospers. 

The  nation's  unemployment  rate  averaged 
5.9  per  cent  in  all  of  1971  and  6.1  per  cent  in 
the  month  of  December.  Economists  are  pre- 
dicting some  d/Bcline  this  year,  generally  to 
a  rate  close  to  5.6  per  cent,  higher  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year,  lower  at  the  end. 

In    the    steel    industry,    according    to    an 

analyst  of  the  United  Steel  Workers  at  the 
union's  Pittsburgh  headquarters.  "Even  un- 
der the  added  levels  [of  steel  making  expect- 
ed In  19721  you're  not  going  to  get  above 
depression  levels  of  employment." 

Last  fall  the  steel  Industry's  Job  number 
fell  to  430,000  hourly  and  salaried  workers 
from  536,000  In  the  summer — the  lowest  em- 
ployment level  since  the  Depression  days  be- 
fore World  War  11. 

There  were  special  troubles:  A  strike  threat 
meant  steel  users  built  up  Inventory  last  year 
but  there  was  no  strike.  The  users  then 
worked  down  their  hoard  rather  than  buy 
new  metal  while  imports  from  abroad  soared 
far  beyond  voluntary  quota  agreements. 

MOBE   TONS,    FEWER    WORK^SS 

Last  year  the  nation's  steel  makers  pro- 
duced 120  million  tons  of  the  metal.  This 
year,  an  industry  analyst  in  Washington  pre- 
dicts, tonnage  is  expected  to  climb  to  131 
million  tons,  perhaps  more. 

But  In  1965  the  steel  makers  used  584.000 
employes  to  produce  131  million  tons;  In  1968 
they  used  522,000  for  that  tonnage;  in  1970 
they  used  531,000  for  the  same  total,  and  this 
year,  the  Industry  analyst  predicts,  131  mil- 
lion tons  could  be  produced  with  520,000 
employes — not  even  as  many  as  were  at  work 
last  spring. 

"As  volume  goes  up,  output  per  man  hour 
will  go  up,"  he  predicts,  with  the  steel  mak- 
ers finally  cashing  In  on  billions  of  dollars 
in  capital  spending  over  the  last  decade. 

Even  the  currency  changes,  which  halved 
the  price  advantage  of  Imported  steel,  and 
expected  steel  Imports  restrictions,  which  are 
being  negotiated  now,  wlU  stUl  leave  imports 
at  high  levels,  better  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
market. 

In  December  the  Administration  said  the 
currency  revaluations  could  alone  add  be- 
tween 500,000  and  750,000  to  the  nation's  job 
total.  But  the  figures  came  from  no  Industry- 
by-lndustry  survey  but  rather  from  general 
theories  that  for  every  bllllon-dollar  improve- 
ment In  the  balance  of  trade — and  the  cur- 
rency changes  would  bring  that  turnaround — 
60,000  to  80,000  are  added  to  the  employ- 
ment total.  Steel,  clothing  and  furniture  were 
among  the  Industries  mentioned  that  could 
gain. 

However,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
savs  It  sees  no  evidence  that  the  devaluation 
wiU  create  the  jobs  and  Peter  G.  Petersen, 
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the  President's  assistant  for  International 
affairs,  said  It  might  take  two  years  fcH"  the 
changes  to  show  up. 

Another  disappointment  for  those  hoping 
to  whittle  down  unemployment  will  be  the 
automobile  Industry.  An  extra  million  vehicle 
sales  would  mean  a  quarter-mlUion  jobs,  the 
Administration  announced  last  fall  as  It 
moved  to  help  the  Industry. 

The  7  per  cent  auto  excise  tax  was  removed. 
And  the  '72  new  car  price  increase  was  rolled 
back  to  3  per  cent  Instead  of  4  to  5  percent, 
meaning  that  the  1972  new  cars  are  priced 
under  the   1971's. 

Currency  changes  completely  wiped  out  the 
price  advantage  of  small  foreign  imports  over 
the  American  made  small  cars.  And  It  is  pos- 
sible that  a  half-million  or  even  a  million 
more  American-type  cars  could  be  sold  In  the 
nation  this  year  over  1971.  But  the  return  In 
new  jobs  will  be  low  through  much  of  the 
year. 

"We  built  400,000  vehicles  over  retail  de- 
mand In  1971,"  said  a  high-ranking  execu- 
tives of  the  General  Motors  Corporation. 
That  added  production  was  to  make  up  for 
strike  loses  in  1970.  But  It  means  that  CM. 
requires  a  big  sales  Increase  In  1972  Just  to 
keep  production  and  employment  at  last 
year's  levels. 

CALLB.^CKS  AND  LAYOFFS 

The  company  is  calling  back  or  hiring  3.900 
workers  in  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year — and  wlU  add  1,400  more  by  fall  to  in- 
crease production— but  laying  off  1,000  others 
because  it  does  less  new  model  styUng. 

But  the  G.M.  executive  said  the  year's  em- 
ployment would  probably  be  around  the  level 
of  1968  for  the  big  automaker,  or  425.000 
hourly  workers,  not  much  above  the  421,000 
at  the  end  of  1971. 

Other  carmakers  promise  no  more  in  the 
Job  field.  Stocks  of  new  cars  are  high  and 
if  modest  production  Increases  are  needed 
they  can  come  from  overtime. 

Just  as  Important,  the  high  and  steady 
production  rate  expected  this  spring  is 
counted  on,  as  in  steel,  to  make  for  produc- 
tivity gains.  New  plants  and  equipment,  too, 
add  to  those  giants  in  high  production  peri- 
ods. Ford's  new  foundry  at  Flat  River.  Mich., 
is  an  example;  it  replaces  a  50-year-old  plant 
a  few  miles  north  and  will  produce  as  many 
engine  blocks  and  other  castings  with  15-to- 
20  per  cent  fewer  workers. 

ROLE  OF  foreign  CARS 

In  the  consumer  electronics  field,  analysts 
predict  3.5-mlllion  more  television  sets,  home 
radios  and  tape  recorders  and  players  will  be 
sold  this  year  over  1971,  but  4-mlUion  more 
will  be  imported  from  abroad,  meaning  few- 
er manufacturing  Jobs. 

Major  electronics  companies  do  not  ex- 
pect employment  gains.  The  Westlnghouse 
Electric  Corporation  in  Pittsburgh  said  It 
started  1971  with  146,000  employes  and  ended 
this  year  with  5,000  fewer  and  Is  not  pre- 
dicting any  job  gain  in  1973. 

The  General  Electric  Corporation,  with 
nearly  300,000  United  States  workers  at  the 
start  of  last  year,  was  down  2.5  to  3  per  cent 
at  the  year's  end,  and  early  this  month  closed 
plants  in  Buffalo  and  Cleveland. 

SEES   A  STABLE   JOB  LEVEL 

Motorola,  which  raised  its  United  States 
employment  by  7,000  in  1971,  said  it  expected 
the  Job  level  to  be  stable  this  year.  An  in- 
dustry committee  has  complained  that  121.- 
000  jobs  have  been  lost  in  the  industry  to 
foreign  competition  in  five  years. 

The  textile  Industry,  too,  is  looking  for 
more  sales  in  1972.  Analysts  predict  clothing 
sales  will  go  up  8  per  cent  or  so  and  while 
eqjplbyment  gains  may  come  they  will  not 
be  that  large. 

The  job  force  In  apparel  making  dropped 
to  1.3  million  last  year  from  1.4  million  in 
1968. 

Stanley  Nehmer,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  said  the  textUe  Industry 
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employment  had  declined  by  100,000  workers 
In  less  than  three  years,  and  without  recent 
quotas  set  lor  Imports  "this  figure  could 
have  been  expected  to  rise  to  as  high  as  a 
quarter  of  a  million  Jobs  lost  by  the  end  of 
this  year." 

The  quotas,  however,  will  not  stop  the 
Import  growth,  but  slow  It  down.  Man-made 
fiber,  textile  and  clothing  imports  to  the 
United  States  permitted  under  the  agreement 
with  Asian  nations  are  still  allowed  to  grow 
by  5  per  cent  to  7.5  per  cent  a  year,  which  Is 
larger  than  the  recent  growth  In  the  United 
States  market. 

SHIRT    MARKET    CAPTURED 

But  that  Is  "only  one-tenth  of  the  ab- 
normally high  growth  rates  which  these 
countries  had  experienced  In  our  market  last 
year,"  Mr.  Nehmer,  said. 

The  low  labor-cost  nations  of  Asia  cap- 
tured  the  market  for  low  cost  men's  and 
boy's  shirts  and  girl's  sportswear. 

But  a  bright  spot  Is  that  industry  analysts 
figure  new  agreements  with  Japan  and  other 
nations  aimed  at  slowing  the  growth  of  tex- 
tile and  clothing  imports  will  at  least  give 
American  companies  a  bigger  share  of  the 
expected  gain  In  sales  this  year. 

That  is  true  in  the  other  industries,  too, 
which  means  that  the  employment  prospects 
are  better  than  they  would  be  without  an 
economic  revival  or  without  the  devaluations 
that  raised  the  price  of  foreign  products  or 
without  agreements  limiting  Imports. 

And  the  men  in  these  industries  also  note 
that  selling  more  things— cars  or  TV  sets  or 
slabs  of  steel — creates  Jobs  outside  of  the 
basic  manufacturing  industry  in  the  de- 
partment store  floors  for  example,  or  at 
the  repair  shops. 

But  the  thrust  of  these  industries  appears 
to  be  to  lncrea.se  productivity,  which  can 
mean  fewer  workers  per  unit  of  Inflation. 

"The  real  message  is  to  worry  about  pro- 
ductivity," said  a  General  Motors  executive 
"If  we  can  get  that  kind  of  Job  accom- 
plished we'll  create  opportunities,  and  the 
employment  will  take  care  of  itself." 


CURRENT  HOUSING  BOOM  SEEN 
LIKELY  TO  FADE  SOON 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANiNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  31.  1972 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  po- 
litical world  of  Washington,  one  finds 
two  types  of  people— either  those  who 
view  with  alarm  or  those  who  point  out 
with  pride— and  also  two  t>-pes  of  subject 
matter — again  that  which  is  viewed  with 
alarm  or  that  which  is  pointed  to  with 
pride. 

What  one  rarely  finds  is  an  individual 
and  a  subject  matter  to  which  both  of 
these  activities  can  be  ascribed— yet  this 
is  precisely  which  I  propose  to  do  today. 
My  actions  and  fears  are  prompted  im- 
mediately by  a  recent  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  which  I  am  also  inserting 
in  the  REroRD,  and.  more  generally,  by 
my  long  involvement  and  sincere 'con- 
cern for  the  needs  of  the  people  of  this 
country  for  adequate  and  economical 
housing. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  following 
the  subject  are  aware  that  the  vear  of 
1971  was  a  record  year  in  the  number  of 
housing  units  constructed— well  in  ex- 
cess of  2  million,  an  often  elusive  goal  set 
by  this  Congress  many  years  ago.  We  are 
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also  aware  that  predictions  of  an  equally 
productive  1972  have  been  quite  freely 
offered.  I  am,  however,  endeavoring  to 
look  beyond  this  year  and,  in  my  con- 
sidered opinion,  I  cannot  at  this  time 
share  in  the  general  optimism  currently 
in  vogue. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind — and  I 
will  shortly  be  addressing  this  body  fur- 
ther on  the  more  general  aspects  of  this 
weakness — that  the  money  market  in  the 
United  States  is  facing  a  severe  and 
abrupt  disruption.  The  information 
which  I  am  presently  compiling  indicates 
we  will  soon  see  a  drastic  upswing  in  the 
demand  for  money  in  the  open  market, 
a  demand  which  cannot  but  drive  up  the 
bellwether  of  the  construction  industry, 
the  interest  rate. 

Many  observers  of  the  housing  indus- 
try cite  the  coming  of  age  M  the  war  ba- 
bies as  an  indication  of  tl*  health  and 
continued  well-being  of  the/home  indus- 
try. I  feel  compelled  to  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  without  financing,  homes  are 
not  built,  regardless  of  demand.  Also, 
when  interest  rates  climb  as  the  supply 
of  money  declines,  those  who  control  the 
money  automatically  look  to  investments 
with  higher  and  more  immediate  returns 
than  can  be  realized  from  long-term 
home  mortgages. 

It  is  thus  that  I  point  with  pride  to  the 
accomplishments  of  the  housing  indus- 
try yet  simultaneously  view  with  alarm 
the  apparent  and  severe  problems  that 
industry  is  facing  in  a  future  all  but  upon 
us.  And  it  is  thus  that  I  call  on  this  Con- 
gress and  this  Government  to  reevaluate 
its  policies  and  role  in  meeting  this  need 
of  our  people   and  to  consider  possible 
alternatives    to    these    policies,    policies 
conceived  in  the  past  with  now  outdated 
inputs.  If  we  are  to  respond  to  the  de- 
mands for  housing  in  a  responsible  fash- 
ion, we  must  explore  new  vehicles,  ve- 
hicles which  recognize  today's  realities. 
In  the  area  of  low  income  housing,  at 
once  both  the  most  demanding  yet  most 
neglected  market,  entirely  new  institu- 
tions and  relationships  may  be  neces- 
sary. As  Chairman  Patman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and  I 
have  both  noted,  revisions  of  the  existing 
financing  appartus  may  be  in  order  if  we 
are  to  preserve  the  commitment  of  the 
industry  to  this  vital  need.  It  has  been 
suggested,  for  example,  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  insert  itself  into  the  fi- 
nancing aspect  of  housing  construction 
in  an   effort  to  guarantee  a  continued 
supply   free   from   market-imposed   de- 
pressions. We  also  should  consider  the 
development  of  a  more  structured  and 
formal  partnersfiip^between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  suppliers  of  this  market  as 
another  alternative. 

If  we  respond  to  this  need,  if  we  take 
appropriate  and  timely  action  after  open 
discussion  of  the  problems  and  alterna- 
tive solutions,  then  we  may  again  point 
with  pride  to  our  accomplishments.  The 
aforementioned   article   from    the   Wall 
Street  Journal  follows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan,  27.  1972] 
Current  Housing  Boom  Is  Seen  Likely  To 
Fade   Before   End  of  the   Year 
(By  Danforth  Austin  and  James  Tanner) 
^"HorsTON— The      current      home-building 
boom  is  being  freshly  fueled  by  the  housing 
demands  of   the  post-World  War  II  babies 
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who  have  come  of  age.  But  the  hot  pace  of 
housing  construction,  a  key  to  reviving  the 
economy  in  this  election  year.  Is  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  overheating  and  could  turn 
sluggish  by  next  fall. 

These  conclusions,  which  aren't  really  as 
contradictory  as  they  appear,  emerge  from 
interviews  and  discussions  with  a  broad  sam 
piing  of  the  50,000  builders,  materials  sup- 
pliers  and  housing  analysts  attending  the 
meeting  here  of  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders. 

"Sales  of  housing  continues  to  climb  and 
much  of  this  is  in  response  to  young  first- 
home  buyers— the  postwar  baby  crop  "  savs 
Michael  Sumlchrast,  chief  economist  'of  the 
NAHB.  But  Mr.  Sumlchrast  adds  that  the 
current  rate  of  housing  sUrts  is  about  as 
high  as  it  will  go  and  that  a  levellng-off 
could  come  as  early  as  the  second  half  of  this 
year. 

Echoing  Mr.  Sumlchrast,  many  housing  ex- 
perts here  agree  that  a  plentiful  supply  of 
mortgage  money  combined  with  housine 
needs  as  yet  unfulfilled  are  providing  the 
momentum  to  carry  the  home-bulldlng  in- 
dustry in  1972  to  its  second  straight  year  of 
two  million  new  dwellings.  But  despite  this 
heady  possibility,  many  of  the  builders  say 
their  bullishness  extends  only  until  No- 
vember. 

postelection  possibilities 

November,  of  course,  is  election  month- 
and  after  the  elections,  the  builders  say' 
there  is  the  possibility  that  home  buUdinB 
may  be  Ignored  by  the  administration  in 
power  or  may  become  a  victim  of  further  ef- 
forts to  curb  inflation.  "The  buUding  in- 
dustry  is  always  the  casualty  when  the  gov- 
ernment needs  a  tool  to  manage  the  econ- 
omy,"  asserts  G.  E.  Harrington,  a  San  An- 
tonio builder. 

Housing,  indeed,  has  historically  moved 
in  cycles  counter  to  the  economy.  The  in- 
dustry has  often  helped  pull  the  country  out 
of  a  recession.  Then,  however,  as  the  econ- 
omy has  gained  steam,  people  have  spent 
more  and  saved  less.  A  tight-money  situation 
has  then  ensued,  and  housing  has  suflfered  as 
its  financing  was  siphoned  off  by  corporate 
and  government  borrowing. 

Despite  government  assurance  to  the  con- 
trary,  some  housing  analysts  here  are  saying 
current  federal  budget  deficits  will  lead  to 
increased  government  borrowing  at  rates 
sufficiently  competitive  to  attract  funds  away 
from  residential -construction  lending  agen- 
cies. The  NAHB's  Mr.  Sumlchrast  anticipates 
that,  as  the  nation's  economic  activity  in- 
creases, pressure  on  mortgage  funds  will  be 
evident  by  the  second  half  of  this  year. 
"Housing  will  be  subject  to  the  same  old 
pressures  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  as 
in  the  past,"  he  says. 


FLUSH    WITH    CASH 

For  the  moment,  however,  the  thrift  In- 
stitutions that  make  mortgage  loans  are 
flush  with  cash,  and  Interest  rates  have 
dropped  as  low  as  7%.  Purchases  of  new 
houses  have  therefore  become  possible  for 
families  who  cotildn't  afford  to  buy  at  the 
previously  higher  rates.  For  example,  studies 
by  the  Larwln  Group,  a  home-building  sub- 
sidiary of  CNA  Financial  Corp.,  show  that 
in  1970.  when  mortgage  Interest  rates  were 
near  9'T,  less  than  22%  of  the  families  in 
metropolitan  Los  Angeles  could  afford  the 
payments  on  a  house  that  cost  $32,000;  but 
in  1971.  after  interest  rates  had  declined, 
nearly  32 -^  of  the  families  could  afford  to 
buy  the  house — even  though  its  price  had 
climbed  to  $33,300. 

While  it's  expected  that  mortgage  lend- 
ers will  lower  their  Interest  rates  still  further 
in  the  near  future,  many  lenders  neverthe- 
less say  rates  will  probably  start  rising  again 
by  next  fall.  For  example,  Lloyd  Blssell,  as- 
sistant vice  president  in  charge  of  real  estate 
loans  for  First  National  Bank  of  Oregon  In 
Portland,  says.  "We  look  for  another  quar- 
ter-point drop  in  our  prime  lending  rate  for 
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mortgage  loans  soon,  but  we  don't  anticipate 
that  the  restUtlng  7'^%  rate  will  last  any 
longer  than  October." 

Adding  to  builder  worries  Is  a  threat  from 
key  administration  officials  to  trim  the  gov- 
ernment subsidies  that  help  low-income 
families  to  buy  and  rent  homes.  While  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment could  approve  as  many  as  560,000 
dwellings  for  subsidies  this  year,  HUD  Sec- 
retary George  Romney  nevertheless  earlier 
this  week  told  the  home  builders  here  that 
his  department  will  hold  authorized  sub- 
sidized units  to  as  low  as  350.000  unless 
weaknesses  in  the  programs,  such  as  graft, 
corruption  and  kickbacks,  are  corrected. 

Depending  on  HUD's  decision,  Mr.  Romney 
went  on,  housing  starts  this  year  could  range 
between  2.1  million  and  2.3  million.  (It  was 
Secretary  Romney  who,  despite  skepticism 
on  the  part  of  many  builders,  accurately  pre- 
dicted a  year  ago  that  1971  housing  starts 
would  reach  the  level  of  two  million,  about 
one-quarter  of  which  were  subsidized.) 

OMINOUS  SIGN 

Beyond  the  possible  subsidy  cutoff,  the  In- 
dustry has  become  increasingly  concerned 
with  signs  of  overbuilding — ^primarily  in 
rental  apartments — In  several  regions. 
"There  are  perceptible  changes  in  the  multi- 
family  sector  (of  housing)  that  one  shotild 
read  very  carefully,"  says  Michael  Tenzer, 
senior  vice  president  of  the  Larwln  Group. 
Mr.  Tenzer  and  other  housing  producers  say 
areas  overbuilt  with  rental  apartments  cur- 
rently include  Dallas,  Houston,  Cleveland, 
St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  parts  of  California 
and  Florida. 

"Evidence  of  market  weakness  has  become 
quite  apparent  in  the  recent  rising  level  of 
vacancies."  says  Saul  B.  Klaman,  vice  presi- 
dent and  chief  economist  of  the  National 
Association  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks.  "There 
could  well  be  a  downturn  in  multifamlly 
construction  after  midyear,  which  could 
carry  total  starts  below  the  two-mllllon 
level." 

Ricliard  W.  O'Neill,  a  New  York  housing 
consultant,  says  he  foresees  a  decline  this 
year  of  20'!)  from  last  year's  starts  in  rental 
apartments.  "I'm  inclined  to  be  bearish," 
Mr.  O'Neill  says.  "By  my  estimates,  we've  got 
200.000  new  'empties'  as  a  consequence  of 
two  million  starts  this  year." 

Other  housing  analysts  say  any  decline  in 
apartment  starts  will  be  more  than  offset  by 
the  expected  rising  sales  of  houses.  However, 
the  surge  in  housing  construction  that  began 
more  than  a  year  ago  has  had  an  important 
adverse  side  effect  for  the  industry  by  creat- 
ing severe  shortages  of  construction  crafts- 
men in  some  areas  (despite  published  reports 
of  an  11%  unemployment  rate  in  the  In- 
dustry as  a  whole ) . 

"We  are  paying  bricklayers  $6  to  $6.60  an 
hour,  up  $1  within  the  past  year — when  we 
can  get  them."  says  L.  A.  Westenskow,  an 
Ogden,  Utah,  builder.  "Because  we  can't  get 
Skilled  help,  we  are  behind  six  months  on 
the  construction  of  the  condominlvmis  we 
have  already  sold." 

While  all  these  difficulties  may  ultimately 
take  their  toll,  most  of  the  builders  Inter- 
viewed here  still  say  they  expect  to  construct 
more  homes  this  year  than  in  1971.  Los 
Angeles-based  Kaufman  &  Broad  Inc.,  one  of 
the  biggest  national  housing  producers,  says 
It  anticipates  its  starts  this  year  will  be 
30  ""r  above  last  year's  8,200  units.  As  a  result, 
says  Eugene  S.  Rosenfeld,  president,  Kauf- 
man &  Broad's  revenues  this  year  should 
rise  by  25%  or  more  from  last  yeWs  $226 
million. 

"The  atmosphere  Is  right  for  our  business 
this  \-ear,"  says  Mr.  Rosenfeld.  The  "atmos- 
phere" has  also  encouraged  new  entrants  In 
the  field  of  home  building.  For  example, 
Charles  R.  Brown,  who  sold  office  buildings 
In  Atlanta  last  year,  has  now  turned  to 
building  houses.  With  his  pvartner.  a  former 
aerospace  engineer,  Mr.  Brown  plana  to  con- 
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struct  up  to  100  houses  before  the  end  of 
this  year. 

While  the  future  of  the  industry  is  un- 
certain, this  very  uncertainty  has  encour- 
aged some  home  builders  new  to  the  field. 
One  such  builder  is  Mllio  Brunetti,  who  until 
two  years  ago  was  a  cotton  farmer  but  is  now 
buUdlng  bouses  on  his  farm.  "Since  money 
got  loose,  people  are  doing  without  other 
things  so  that  they  can  get  a  house — they're 
scared  Interest  rates  are  going  back  up,"  Mr. 
Brunetti  says. 


PLEADS  FOR  SENSIBLE  REGIONAL 
BOUNDARIES 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OP   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  perceptive  and  challenging  article  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr.,  of 
the  Washington  law  firm  of  Williams, 
Connolly  &  Califano.  Mr.  Califano,  who 
was  President  Johnson's  Special  Assist- 
ant for  Domestic  Affairs,  published  this 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Janu- 
ary 30, 1972. 

Mr.  Califano's  very  cogent  presenta- 
tion of  the  irrelevance  of  municipal  and 
county  boundaries  and  his  eloquent  plea 
for  the  establishment  of  sensible  regional 
boimdaries  should  be  read  by  everyone 
who  is  involved  in  seeking  a  resolution 
of  our  urgent  national  problems. 

The  article  follows: 

How  Should  We  Change  Central  and 

Local  Governmei«ts? 

(By  Joseph  A.  Califano.  Jr.) 

The  Founding  Fathers  designed  our  fed- 
eral system  as  a  deliberate  balance  between 
the  original  13  states  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment. They  wisely  recognized  the  need  to 
counterpoint  local  power  against  the  central 
government  to  help  preserve  the  Individual 
liberty  essential  for  human  development  and 
provide  the  foundation  for  an  enduring 
democratic  political  system.  The  states  were 
left  to  work  out  their  own  relationships  with 
the  local  communities  within  their  bound- 
aries. 

The  notions  of  decentralization  and  the 
distribution  of  government  power  remain 
practical  imperatives  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  central  government  and  thtis  provide  a 
political  structure  that  will  permit  the  en- 
hancement of  our  democratic  values.  But 
our  experience  over  the  past  decade  makes 
it  increasingly  doubtful  whether  we  need 
50  states  with  their  existing  boundaries  to 
achieve  this  balance;  and  the  empirical  evi- 
dence of  domestic  programs  frustrated  by 
fragmentation  establishes  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  that  our  nation  and  its  people  would 
be  far  better  off  with  more  rational  local 
Jurisdictions  than  the  haphazard  menagerie 
of  some  25.000  cities  and  counties  that 
stifle  social  and  environmental  progress. 

In*sthe  formative  years  of  our  republic, 
states  atnLclties  were  regarded  somewhat 
like  shellsHb  embryonic  chicks:  they  pro- 
vided essential  protection  for  early  develop- 
ment. Today,  the  natural,  technological  and 
social  forces  at  loose  in  our  troubled  society 
have  left  those  shells  shattered  on  the 
ground.  Too  much  of  the  work  of  our  na- 
tional, state  and  local  political  leaders  today 
resemble  quixotic  efforts  to  piece  the  shells 
together. 

Congested  populations  now  make  many 
cities  larger  than  many  states.  Some  cor- 
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poratlons  have  greater  capital  investments 
and  spend  more  than  most  state  and  city 
governments.  The  federal  government  col- 
lects and  spends  about  two-thirds  of  the 
funds  devoted  to  the  public  sector  of  the 
economy  and  is  the  major  source  of  financial 
support  in  local  communities  across  this 
country  for  programs  ranging  from  birth 
control  to  fiood  control. 

Our  problems  with  nature  have  been  com- 
plicated enormously  by  technological  ad- 
vances and  human  congestion.  They  can  no 
longer  be  controlled  within  the  confines  of 
political  boundaries  drawn  by  Pilgrims  and 
frontiersmen  and  gerrymandered  by  local 
political  battles  of  succeeding  generations 
without  regard  to  the  clashes  between  nature 
and  modern  technology. 

A  century  ago.  It  made  no  difference  that 
rivers  ran  through  the  politically  Inspired 
boundaries  of  several  states.  Today  we  know 
that  we  cannot  clean  pollution  from  part  of 
a  river  any  more  than  we  can  purge  leukemia 
from  part  of  a  bloodstream. 

Air  moves  In  airsheds,  a  fact  not  known  or 
considered  over  most  of  the  past  200  years 
of  political  and  bureaucratic  maneuvering 
by  mayors  and  governors  to  establish  state 
and  local  Jurisdictional  lines.  Today,  we  rec- 
ognize that  it  is  no  more  possible  to  clean 
the  air  In  Chicago  without  cleaning  the  air- 
sheds and  currents  In  the  surrounding  sub- 
urbs and  Gary,  Indiana,  than  it  is  possible  to 
clear  cigarette  smoke  only  from  the  driver's 
seat  of  an  automobile. 

The  boundary  lines  of  the  50  states  and 
the  25.000  cities  and  counties  are  simply  not 
drawn  to  accommodate  present  day  environ- 
mental problems.  To  the  extent  they  in- 
spire and  encourage  parochial  loyalty,  more 
often  than  not  they  complicate  and  Impede 
the  solution  of  these  problems. 

Modern  technology,  with  its  corporate 
corollary  of  capital  concentration,  is  a  sig- 
nificant element  of  the  case  against  the 
present  federal  structure  In  America.  The 
automobile,  the  bus  and  the  airplane  have 
added  a  dimension  in  mobility  and  human 
congestion  never  conceived  by  the  Founding 
Fathers. 

Mass  transportation  problems  cannot  be 
effectively  eased  by  the  center  city  alone, 
for  most  of  the  traffic  comes  from  suburban 
areas.  If  that  city  center  is  Manhattan, 
then  solution  of  the  mass  transit  problem 
and  traffic  congestion  involves  lower  Con- 
necticut and  portions  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  As  the  congestion  spreads  Into 
suburban  areas,  metropolitan  transit  au- 
thorities have  begun  to  form  across  our  na- 
tion and  erode,  at  least  for  this  limited  pur- 
pose, the  relevance  of  state  and  local 
Jurisdictional  lines. 

Communication,  production  and  computer 
technology  has  precipitated  unprecedented 
concentrations  of  capital  in  a  relatively 
small  number  of  national  corporations.  Not 
only  consumer  advocates,  but  most  thought- 
ful academicians  and  commentators  on  cor- 
porate America  recognize  that  few  states,  if 
any,  are  equipped  to  protect  the  public  In- 
terest vis  a  vis  such  large  concentrations  of 
corporate  power.  It  Is  mors  than  the  fact 
that  General  Motors  has  a  gross  product  and 
gross  Income  that  far  exceeds  the  gross 
product  and  tax  Income  of  Individual  states. 
Today,  virtually  all  companies  on  the  For- 
tune 500  list  have  far  more  resources,  power 
and  slngle-mlndedness  of  profit-oriented 
constituency  than  the  State  of  Delaware, 
where  most  of  them  are  lncorf>orat€d.  The 
formal  recognition  of  this  fact  through  a 
federal  incorporation  law  displacing  our  cur- 
rent system  of  state  incorporation  is  long 
overdue. 

The  profusion  of  consumer  protection  ac- 
tivity by  the  federal  government  constitutes 
recognition  of  the  irrelevance  of  state  and 
local  boundaries  in  the  manufacture,  distri- 
bution and  consumption  of  most  American 
products,  which  today  are  produced  and  dis- 
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trlbuted  nationally,  and  advertised  on  net- 
work television.  Indeed,  to  corporate  man- 
agers themselves  state  and  local  lines  have 
become  unnecessary  Irrltanta  except  to  the 
extent  that  they  provide  the  safe  harbor  of 
tax  benefits  when  new  planta  are  located 
within  their  boundaries.  To  network  tele- 
vision, such  boundary  lines  have  never 
been— and  are  likely  never  to  be — of  any 
relevance. 

Our  economic  and  social  planners  are  In- 
creasingly aware  of  the  inhibitions  state  and 
local  boundaries  impose  on  economic  de- 
velopment and  social  progress.  The  trend 
Is  for  the  federal  government  to  set  up  re- 
gional bodies,  like  the  Appalachla  and  New 
England  Commissions,  which  recognize  the 
environmental  and  population  changes  that 
have  taken  place  during  the  past  50  years 
and  attempt  to  eM;commodate  those  changres 
to  the  natural  characteristics  of  different  re- 
gions. Thus,  the  development  program  for 
Appalachla  Involves  all  of  some  states  and 
portions  of  others. 

The  Increasing  lack  of  financial  resources 
m  the  public  sector  has  already  begun  to  put 
pressure  oo  states  and  cities  to  regionalize 
some  of  the  public  services  and  programs 
once  considered  sacredly  local.  The  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  originally  conceived 
and  proposed,  contemplated  the  eetablisb- 
ment  of  regional  training  centers  for  state 
and  local  police  forces.  The  fire  safety  legis- 
lation proposed  In  1967  was  designed  In  part 
to  make  uniform,  on  a  regional  or  natloiial 
basis,  flre-flghtlng  training  and  equipment. 
As  the  courts  have  placed  state  property 
taxes  In  constitutional  Jeopaixly,  a  Republi- 
can President  has  Indicated  that  he  will  pro- 
pose a  national  system  of  taxation  to  finance 
local  public  school  systems.  Interestingly, 
the  most  discussed  technique  Is  a  value  added 
tax,  to  be  placed  on  each  element  of  Incre- 
mental value  In  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  goods,  a  tax  which  renders  irrelevant 
the  states  and  locaUtles  In  which  goods  are 
produced  and  distributed. 

Similarly  to  Revenue  Sharing,  the  federal 
government  will  collect  the  money  and  dis- 
burse It  through  the  states,  cities,  counties 
and  school  districts.  As  with  Revenue  Shar- 
ing, a  key  question  In  my  mind  Is  whether 
these  funds  should  be  allocated  through  the 
Jigsaw  puzzle  of  state  and  local  Jurisdictions 
that  now  exist  or  through  some  Independent- 
ly drawn  regional  apparatus  that  disregards 
state  and  local  boundaries  In  the  Interest 
of  giving  the  taxpayer  something  that  ap- 
proaches a  doUar  of  value  for  a  dollar  of  tax 
paid. 

The  federal  Judiciary  has  not  limited  Its  In- 
volvement m  the  relevance  of  state  and  local 
boundaries  to  the  property  tax  area.  Judge 
Merhlges  recent  Rlchmoaid  school  decision 
reflects  a  constitutionally  mandated  recog- 
nition of  the  Irrelevance  of  municipal  and 
county  boundaries  to  the  achievement  of 
school  desegregation  In  Virginia.  That  decl- 
slon  is  a  symbolically  significant  piece  of 
evidence  In  the  Increasingly  convincing  case 
that  the  forces  and  events  of  the  1960e  and 
„  f,«  ?  f!^  ^^''^  presented  to  establish  the 
artificiality  of  state  and  local  boundaries 
in  America. 

At  least  one  federal  district  court  wlU 
Ignore  city  and  county  Jurisdictional  lines 
within  a  state  where  they  Impede  social  and 
constitutional  equality.  But  the  Imperatives 
of  racial  Integration  and  the  recognition  of 
equal  opportunity  Imbedded  In  our  Constitu- 
tion cannot  be  contained  within  the  bound- 
aries of  a  single  state.  To  achieve  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  and  school  desegre- 
gation In  the  metropolitan  areas  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  or  New  York  City  requires  that 
school  systems  be  recast  in  parts  In  neighbor- 
ing Virginia  and  Maryland,  or  Connecticut. 
New  Jersey  and  perhaps  even  Pennsylvania 
Moreover,  school  desegregation  is  only  one 
battlefield  in  the  fight  for  social  Justice  that 
presses  all  three  branches  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  pierce  the  state  and  local  veU 
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The  plight  of  thousands  of  blacks  and  poor 
whites  In  Harlem,  Detroit  and  Chicago  did 
not  begin  In  those  cities,  any  more  than  it 
Is  likely  to  end  there.  It  began  in  large  meas- 
ure in  the  rural  poverty  of  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi and  Louisiana,  and  in  the  hlUs  and 
mountains  of  Appalachla.  Social  Justice  tor 
these  disadvantaged  Americans  requires  com- 
mitment and  action  on  a  scale  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  lines  on  maps  that 
define  the  geographic  limits  of  Northern 
cities  and  Southern  states. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  legislators  and 
political  leaders  have  acted  in  gingerly,  piece- 
meal fashion  to  circumvent  state  Ind  local 
boundaries:  in  establishing  regldUi  com- 
missions for  economic  developmeifWifvthe 
clean  river  and  clean  air  legislation  oTthe 
Johnson  administration;  in  the  educational 
parks  to  provide  specialty  secondary  educa- 
tion for  metropolitan  areas  regardless  of  state 
and  city  lines;  and  in  the  forthcoming  Nixon 
program  to  finance  public  school  education. 

It  may  now  be  time  for  our  scholars  and 
foundations — to  say  nothing  of  our  national 
Congress  and  Executive— to  confront  sys- 
tematically and  head  on  the  issue  of  how 
the  country  should  be  organized  to  preserve 
the  balance  between  central  and  local  gov- 
ernment, and  at  the  same  time  encourage 
the  establishment  of  sensible  regional  and 
local  boundaries  that  will  facilitate,  rather 
than  impede,  the  resolution  of  urgent  na- 
tional problems  and  the  achievement  of 
worthy  political  and  social  goals. 

In  Thomas  More's  Utopia  there  are  54  per- 
fect, Identical  and  permanent  city-state  "all 
spacious  and  magnificent,  identical  In 'lan- 
guage, traditions,  customs  and  laws."  The 
city-states  In  More's  Utopia  have  passed  be- 
yond progress  and  beyond  change,  because 
they  have  achieved  perfection.  There  the  city 
of  man  has  very  nearly  become  the  city  of 
God.  ' 

Our  cities  and  states  will  never  achieve 
perfection.  For  them,  significant  Improve- 
ment remains  an  elusive  goal  and  each 
change  that  brings  them  closer  to  improve- 
ment carries  problems  ever  more  difficult  and 
challenging.  The  least  we  can  ask  of  our 
political  leaders  is  to  recognize  that  this  na- 
tlon  Is  not  made  up  of  25.000  and  50  per- 
fect and  static  Utopian  city-states  and  to 
begin  to  look  at  the  question  of  when  and 
how  to  change  them. 


^^ 
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accept  the  answers  implied  by  the  qup^ 
tioners. 

For  much  of  their  information,  they 
turned  to  the  Kentucky  Department  of 
Economic  Security  and  Mr.  Merrit  S 
Deitz,  who  was  then  the  department's 
commissioner. 

The  answers  they  received  are  quite 
revealing.  Since  many  of  the  questions 
are  ones  that  frequently  are  asked  here 
in  Congress,  I  include  the  following  re- 
port in  the  Record: 

A  Kentucky  Taxpayer  Demands  * 

Information  About  Welfare 

"...  the  people  who  are  forced  to  pay  for 
these  handouts  have  some  questions  we  want 
answered.  We  want  an  accounting  of  how 
many  of  these  chUdren  are  legitimate  how 
many  Illegitimate,  how  many  were  bom  so 
the  parents  could  get  a  welfare  bonus  of  more 
tax  money. 

"How  many  of  these  parents  spend  most 
of  their  time  and  money  in  some  beer  Joint- 
how  many  are  disabled  and  receive  little  or 
no  help  because  of  the  criminals,  deadbeata 
and  social  misfits  who  are  on  welfare  "  > 


A  KENTUCKY  TAXPAYER  DEMANDS 
INFORMATION  ABOUT  WELFARE 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
of  welfare  reform  remains  one  of  the 
major  subjects  of  legislation  still  pend- 
ing before  the  92d  Congress.  Although 
the  House  has  taken  action  and  sent  a 
bill  to  the  Senate,  our  deliberations  in 
this  important  area  are  far  from  com- 
plete. 

Accordingly.  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  following  re- 
search report  compiled  by  the  Human 
Resoiu-ces  Committee  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Kentucky. 

These  interested  citizens  and  taxpay- 
ers, many  of  them  residents  of  my  dis- 
trict, took  it  upon  themselves  to  look 
behind  the  standard  rhetorical  questions 
we  hear  asked  so  often  about  welfare 
recipients.  They  decided  to  try  to  seek 
out  some  factual  answers  rather  than 


HOW    MANY    OF    THESE   CHILDREN    ARE 
LECrriMATK? 

Accurate  statistics  on  the  sexual  behavior 
of  any  group  of  people  are  difficult  to  obtain 
but  recent  studies  indicate  that  the  percent- 
age of  children  conceived  out  of  wedlock  is 
much  the  same  In  the  population  at  large  as 
it  is  among  recipients  of  Aid  to  Families  of 
Dependent  ChUdren.  The  national  figures  on 
AFDC  children  show  that  about  one  third  are 
illegitimate.  Kentucky  estimates  that  25  600' 
of  the  100,919  •  AFDC  children  in  the  state 
are  lUegltlmate,  or  about  one  in  four 

But  a  year  ago  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe 
reported  that  "one  third  of  all  flrst-boni 
^erlcan  children,  bom  between  1964  and 
1966,  were  conceived  out  of  wedlock."*  At 
higher  social  levels  such  situations  are  more 
frequently  concealed  by  shotgun  marrlagea 
abortions,  and  adoptions,  leaving  us  with  the 
impression  that  the  poor  have  many  more 
Illegitimate  children  than  those  who  are  well- 
off. 

In  Miy  case  children  bom  out  of  wedlock 
cannot  in  Justice  be  held  responsible  for  the 
behavior  of  their  parents.  If  as  a  society  we 
wish  to  penalize  such  parents  for  Ulegltlmate 
behavior  we  must  find  some  means  that  does 
not  starve  or  degrade  their  chUdren. 

HOW  MANY  OF  THESE  CHILDREN  WERE  BORN  SO 
THE  PARENT  COULD  GET  A  WELFARE  BONUS 
OF    MORE    TAX    MONET? 

PamUles  on  welfare  m  Kentucky  have  an 
average  of  2.5  children.'  The  average  pay- 
ment to  an  AFDC  family  is  $30.36  per  person 
monthly*  (the  maximum  amount  for  a  four- 
person  family  is  $187'),  or  seventy-three 
percent  of  the  amount  our  state  calculates 
Is  needed  for  minimum  health  standards.  No 
one  can  feed,  clothe,  and  house  a  growing 
child  on  less  than  seven  dollars  per  week 
and  get  a  "bonus"  out  of  It.  Welfare  recipi- 
ents know  this. 

Kentucky  denies  aid  to  famUles  with  two 
able-bodied  parents  In  residence  unless  the 
father  is  in  a  work  training  program.  If  he 
is  unable  to  find  work  after  hU  training  Is 
finished  he  can  get  support  for  his  children 
only  by  deserting  them.  It  is  not  likely  that 
deserted  mothers  plan  to  have  more  chU- 
dren. especially  since  the  amount  of  money 
allotted  per  person  generaUy  decreases  as 
the  size  of  the  family  increases. 

Persons  on  welfare,  including  the  blind, 
aged,  and  disabled,  comprise  four  percent  of 
the  total  population  of  Kentucky.'  and  re- 
ceive about  seven  percent  of  the  state's  Gen- 
eral Fund.'  Surely  this  U  not  a  dispropor- 
tionate amount  for  the  government  to  spend 
on  Kentucklans  who  need  the  basic  necessi- 
ties of  Ufe.  especially  when  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  are  over  sixty-flve  or  under 
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eighteen.  (In  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
twenty-five  percent  of  the  budget  goes  Into 
public  assistance;  in  contrast,  less  than  two 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget  is  accounted 
for  by  welfare  payments.) 

Children  who  are  not  adequately  fed  or 
cared  for  often  are  impaired  mentaUy,  phy- 
BlcaUy,  or  emotionaUy.  If  we  do  not  see  to 
their  weU-belng  at  an  early  age  it  is  likely 
that  we  wUl  be  maintaining  them  at  great 
expense  in  one  of  our  state  institutions. 

HOW  MANY  OF  THESE  WELFARE  PARENTS  SPEND 
MOST  OF  THEIR  TIME  AND  MONEY  IN  SOME 
BEER  JOINT? 

In  May  1971.  40,996  adults  in  Kentucky 
were  members  of  AFDC  families.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Security  considers  about 
eighty  percent  of  these  persons  unable  to 
work,  usually  because  they  are  Ul.  disabled, 
or  parents  of  small  children.'"  Research  on 
Kentucky's  AFDC  parents  In  1967  showed 
that  of  the  persons  studied  only  2.3  percent 
of  the  mothers  and  3  percent  of  the  fathers 
were  known  to  "use  alcoholic  beverages  ex- 
cessively." ^  I 

Seven  and  a  half  percent  of  AFDC  parents 
are  already  doing  some  kind  of  work.  Any- 
where from  three  to  five  thousand  more 
might  be  hired  if  jobs  they  can  handle  were 
available.''^ 

But  Jobs  are  not  available.  In  February 
1971.  6.4%  of  Kentucky's  work  force  (76,300) 
was  unemployed.  The  number  of  high  school 
dropouts  looking  for  work  comes  to  about 
twice  the  number  of  AFDC  recipients  who 
could  be  employed.  In  addition  we  have  114,- 
000  workers  who  are  below  the  poverty  line 
although  they  have  full-time  Jobs."  Under 
these  circumstances  the  six  thousand  "poten- 
tially employable"  adults  receiving  assistance 
face  stiff  oompetitlo& 

HOW  MANY  ARE  DISABLED  AND  RECEIVE  LITTLE 
OB  NO  HELP  BECAUSE  OF  THE  CRIMINALS, 
DEADBEATS,  AND  SOCIAL  MISFITS  WHO  ARE  ON 
WELFARE? 

Kentucky  spends  nine  mlUlon  dollars  more 
on  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled  than  on 
AFDC.  The  totally  and  permanently  disabled 
receive  100%  of  their  estimated  need;  the 
average  monthly  payment  is  $78.82."  How- 
ever, a  man  who  loses  his  leg  In  a  mining 
accident  Is  not  eligible  because  he  can  be 
trained  to  do  some  other  job  with  his  bands 
If  he  can  find  an  employer  willing  to  train 
and  hire  a  handicapped  man.  If  he  Is  a  vet- 
eran, he  can  get  a  pension  even  though  his 
dlsabUlty  has  no  connection  whatsoever  with 
his  military  service.  Otherwise  he  must  de- 
pend on  relatives  or  charitable  organizations. 

A  criminal  racket  of  almost  any  descrip- 
tion pays  better  than  a  welfare  check.  HEW 
studies  on  the  subject  suggest  that  welfare 
recipients  seldom  give  false  information 
about  their  circumstances  to  the  govern- 
ment: 

In  1969,  about  .3%  (3  cases  In  1000)  of  aJl 
Individuals  and  famUles  In  Aid  to  Aged, 
Blind,  Disabled  and  Dependent  ChUdren  pro- 
grams were  considered  by  state  agencies  to 
be  suspected  of  fraud. 

This  extremely  low  Incidence  of  suspected 
fraud  may  be  contrasted  with  Internal  Rev- 
enue frauds  which  have  been  estimated  to 
run  between  three  and  thirty-four  percent." 

It  is  possible  to  consider  that  all  welfare 
recipients  are  misfits  but  the  obvious  fact 
that  they  have  not  been  successful  In  our 
economic  structure  may  often  be  as  much  a 
failure  of  our  society  as  of  their  abUlty  to 
cope  with  It.  The  most  optimistic  thinkers 
do  not  seriously  expect  that  the  human  race 
will  ever  be  without  members  who  are  seri- 
ously flawed  by  low  intelligence,  criminal 
tendencies.  Inadequate  training,  or  other 
dlsabUltles.  No  doubt  Hitler  woiUd  solve  the 
problem  by  liquidating  them.  Kentucklans 
would  be  horrified  if  social  workers  decided 
that  a  small  number  of  welfare  recipients 
were  simply  deadbeats  or  social  misfits  and 
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should  be  executed.  Is  It  better  to  insist  that 
they  beg,  steal,  or  die  of  exposure  and 
hunger? 
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ZERO  DISCHARGE:  NATIONAL  GOAL 
OR  NATIONAL  CALAMITY? 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OP    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor-r 
able  John  T.  Connor,  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  1965  to  1967,  delivered  a 
dynamic  and  challenging  address  on 
January  6  to  the  Synthetic  Organic 
Chemical  Manufacturers  Association 
luncheon. 

Secretary  Connor  very  ably  and  force- 
fully pointed  out  the  danger  in  the 
Muskie  water  pollution  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  86  to  0.  Governor 
Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York,  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee that  the  Muskie  bill  could  well 
cost  the  American  people  two  to  three 
trillion  dollars.  The  House  will  soon  con- 
sider a  water  pollution  bill  reported  from 
my  Committee  on  Public  Works  where 
we  have  worked  long  and  hard  to  write 
legislation  the  American  people  can  live 
with.  Before  the  Congress  again  con- 
siders this  legislation,  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  a  careful  and  serious  study  of 
the  following  outstanding  address  of 
Secretary  Connor: 

Zero  Discharge  :  National  Goal  or  National 

Calamitt? 

(By  Secretary  John  T.  Connor) 

I'm  happy  to  be  here  to  take  part  In  your 
first  meeting  of  the  New  Year.  In  view  of  the 
season,  I  wish  I  bad  an  optimistic,  upbeat 
messEige  for  you,  but  I  don't.  My  mixed  feel- 
ings about  the  water  pollution  control  leg- 
islation now  entering  the  final  stages  of  Con- 
gressional consideration  are  well  expressed 
In  the  title  of  my  talk — "Zero  Discharge:  Na- 
tional Ooal  or  National  Calamity?" 

My  concern  Is  not  just  for  my  own  com- 
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pany  or  even  just  for  the  chemical  Indus- 
try. I  am  concerned  that,  if  the  legislation 
emerges  In  the  form  of  the  Muskie  Bill  which 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  86  to  zero,  con- 
siderable damage  wlU  be  done  to  American 
industry,  to  our  entire  economy,  to  Federal, 
State  and  local  government  credibility,  and 
to  all  taxpayers.  In  my  view  that  damage 
will  far  outweigh  the  beneficial  effects.jm^ 
our  waterways. 

Let  me  start  by  saying  again  what  most 
Industrial  leaders  have  been  trying  to  make 
clear.  Most  of  us  In  Industry,  and  particularly 
those  of  us  In  the  chemical  Industry,  not  only 
accept  but  actively  support  the  goal  of  a 
clean,  healthy  environment.  The  chemical  In- 
dustry alone  has  spent  well  over  a  bUllon  dol- 
lars on  pollution  controls  and  Is  currently 
spending  at  a  rate  of  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  bUllon  dollars  a  year  to  Improve  the  en- 
vironment. In  support  of  a  constructive  pro- 
gram for  the  whole  environment,  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  the  general  objective  of 
upgrading  U.S.  waters  to  a  quality  which  wUl 
sustain  a  well-rounded  aquatic  life  and  allow 
full  use  for  recreational  purposes,  as  well  as 
the  efficient  utilization  of  our  water  resources 
In  a  country  with  a  growing  population  and 
an  ever-Increasing  gross  national  product. 

And  I  fully  support  a  national  program 
that  has  a  goal  of  attaining  those  objectives 
by  a  reasonable  date — say  1980 — and  to  help 
reach  that  goal  I  support  the  establishment 
of  necessary  effluent  limitations  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  and  the  States.  I  am  wUUng 
to  give  this  support  even  though  the  attempt 
to  attain  that  objective  will  be  extremely 
costly.  It  could  very  well  have  far-reaching 
consequences  on  our  economic,  social  and  po- 
litical lives  In  terms  of  job  dislocations,  the 
cost  of  financing  large  capital  expenditures, 
operating  and  maintenance  expenses,  com- 
munity dislocations,  foreign  trade  Imbalances 
and  a  reordering  of  national  priorities. 

But  I  strongly  oppose  "flying  blind"  in  such 
a  serious  undertaking  by  setting  up  a  goal  of 
zero  discharge  of  all  pollutants  Into  all  our 
waterways  by  1981  or  1985.  And  that's  exactly 
what  the  Muskie  BUI  (S.  2770)  would  have  us 
do.  That  bin  requires  us  to  set  our  course  in 
1972  towards  that  zero  discharge  goal  and  re- 
quires the  Federal  and  state  administrators 
to  continue  to  drive  all  of  us  forward  towards 
that  goal  as  quickly  as  possible.  True — the 
bin  does  provide  for  the  development  of  an 
Inventory  of  Information  and  data  that  con- 
ceivably could  lead  to  a  "mid-course  correc- 
tion" If  the  Congress  decides  to  pass  an 
amendatory  law  In  1976,  or  later,  but  as  the 
bin  now  stands,  all  of  us,  and  particularly  the 
governmental  administrators,  have  to  proceed 
towards  the  zero  discharge  goal.  The  fatal 
error  In  that  approach  Is  that  none  of  us,  and 
particularly  not  the  members  of  the  American 
public  who  must  p>ay  the  cost,  have  the  fog- 
giest notion  of  what  that  cost  wUl  be  In  terms 
of  human  and  financial  resources. 

Somewhat  more  preferable  Is  the  approach 
which  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  in  the  legisla- 
tion that  it  approved  before  Christmas  and 
wUl  report  to  the  full  House  early  this  year. 
The  House  bill  (H.R.  11896)  wUl  require  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Engineering,  acting 
through  the  National  Research  CouncU,  to 
submit  to  the  Congress,  not  later  than  two 
years  after  enactment  of  the  law,  a  full  and 
complete  Investigation  and  study  of  aU 
aspects  of  the  total  social,  technical  and 
economic  effects  of  achieving,  or  not  achiev- 
ing, the  effluent  limitations  and  goals.  Also, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  (poor  man!)  is 
ordered  to  investigate  and  report  back  within 
six  months  on  the  cost  Impact  as  related  to 
the  competitive  position  of  UJ3.  manufac- 
turers vls-a-vls  foreign  producers.  Of  the 
greatest  possible  significance  Is  the  fact  that 
no  actions  are  required  beyond  the  1976  dead- 
line unless  and  untU  the  Congress  takes  fur- 
ther action.  Even  the  House  formula  Imposes 
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great  uncertainties  on  corporate  and  govern- 
mental planning,  and  may  require  the  Incur- 
ring of  significant  costs  for  projects  that  have 
to  be  redone  later  as  requirements  and  ob- 
jectives are  changed.  But  at  least  It  would 
require  the  Congress  to  act  after — not  be- 
fore— It  had  assembled  the  facts  and  realistic 
projections  and  estimates  of  total  costs  re- 
quired to  fix  ultimate  goals.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee Itself.  In  Its  reports  on  the  Muskle 
Bill,  recognizes  that  "no  one  Is  under  any 
Illusion  that  the  $12  billion  Investment  (au- 
thorized for)  municipal  waste  treatment 
plants  will  implement  existing  water  quality 
standards  in  many  areas  of  the  Nation,  much 
less  meet  the  goals  of  this  Act." 

One  thing  should  be  understood  by  every- 
one who  Joins  In  this  environmental  debate. 
Whatever  the  costs  of  our  pollution  control 
programs,  and  they  will  be  in  the  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars,  they  will  be  borne 
eventually  by  the  general  public,  the  con- 
sumers and  taxpayers  of  America.  This  ap- 
plies speciflcally  to  programs  that  will  be 
mandated  under  the  Muskle  Bill.  Quite  clear- 
ly In  view  of  other  demands  for  funds  and 
their  weakened  financial  conditions,  the 
Federal,  State  and  local  governments  will 
have  to  impose  drastically  higher  taxes,  and 
float  bond  issues,  to  pay  their  shares  of  the 
costs.  There  is  no  way  that  the  htige  sums 
can  be  absorbed  by  industry;  if  industry  Is 
to  survive  at  all,  and  of  course  it  must  if  our 
system  of  competitive  economic  enterprise 
Is  to  endure,  these  expenditures  will  have  to 
be  passed  on  Indirectly  to  the  consumer  in 
the  prices  industry  gets  for  Its  products.  Also, 
additional  taxes  will  be  necessary  because  of 
Important  reductions  in  tax  revenues  paid 
to  the  governments  from  Industry  profits, 
since  undoubtedly  industry  profits  will  be 
affect-ed  adversely  by  added  non-productive 
costs  that  cannot  be  absorbed  In  price  in- 
creases. As  we  realize  all  too  well,  about  one 
half  of  all  corporate  profits  go  to  the  federal 
government  In  taxes,  and  taxes  on  business 
make  up  a  very  substantial  percentage  of  the 
revenues  of  all  governments. 

The  people,  then,  must  be  given  the  chance 
to  know  and  imderstand  what  kind  of  en- 
vironmental program  is  being  legislated  Into 
existence  by  the  Muskle  Bill.  They  should 
know  its  ultimate  cost  to  them,  and  Its  other 
economic  consequences  and  benefits,  so  they, 
acting  through  their  legislative  representa- 
tives, can  make  a  sensible  cost-benefit  Judg- 
ment. Unfortunately,  the  truth  Is  that  right 
now  neither  the  public  nor  the  Congress  is 
well  informed  on  these  consequences  of  the 
Muskle  Bill.  The  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, it  Is  true,  debated  the  proposals  over 
a  period  of  months,  but  the  most  critical 
decisions  were  made  at  the  last  minute  and 
without  public  hearings.  In  particular,  the 
change  in  the  enforcement  mechanism  of  the 
Federal  program  from  water  quality  stand- 
ards to  effluent  limits  was  adopted  at  the 
last  minute  without  public  hesu-ings.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  these  Important  goals 
and  objectives: 

(1 )  In  Phase  I.  to  be  Implemented  by  1976, 
all  Industrial  pollution  sources  must  apply 
the  "best  practicable  technology,"  and  com- 
munities will  be  required  to  have  secondary 
sewage  treatment  construction  programs  by 
June  30,  1974. 

(2)  In  Phase  II.  to  be  Implemented  by 
1981,  communities  and  Industries  will  be  re- 
quired to  apply,  where  the  goal  of  no-dls- 
charge  cannot  be  attained,  the  "best  available 
technology." 

And  (3)  the  policy  Is  stated  that  the  dis- 
charge of  all  "pollutants"  should  be  elimi- 
nated by  1985  and  that  the  natural  chemical, 
physical,  and  biological  Integrity  of  the  na- 
tion's waters  be  restored. 

How  can  we  refuse  to  sympathize  with  the 
business  people  and  the  governors  of  our 
states  and  mayors  of  our  municipalities  who 
have  nightmares  about  being  required  to 
build  or  alter  a  plant  In  1974  using  the  "best 
practicable"  technology  and  then  being  re- 
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quired  In  1979  to  alter  It,  or  build  a  new 
plant  at  a  different  location,  using  the  then 
"best  available"  technology,  as  defined  by  the 
government  administrative  people? 

After  the  Muskie  Bill  emerged  from  Com- 
mittee, its  190  pages  of  complex  material 
were  approved  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  86 
to  zero  only  five  days  after  the  Committee  re- 
ported It  on  October  28,  1971.  It's  fair  to  say 
that  the  Senate  acted  hurriedly  and  there 
was  no  real  consideration  and  debate.  The 
bill  then  was  sent  to  the  House  and  ap- 
parent] y  would  have  shot  right  through 
Committee  action  and  final  House  vote  had  It 
not  been  for  efforts  of  the  Administration 
and  some  slowly  awakening  industry  repre- 
sentatives who  cried  out  in  outrage  for  at 
least  some  kind  of  hearing.  And  that's  exactly 
what  was  given — some  kind  of  hearing.  It 
lasted  just  four  days.  Exactly  one  day  was  al- 
located to  industry  witnesses. 

I  urge  all  of  you  here  today — with  all  the 
force  and  persuasive  power  at  my  command — 
to  study  the  Senate  bill,  and  the  House  bill 
when  It  becomes  available.  For  those  who 
don't  have  the  time  to  read  the  full  bill  and 
the  Senate  report,  a  summary  of  the  main 
provisions  affecting  Industry  Is  available  to 
you  here  today.  I  urge  you  to  estimate  the 
effects  of  this  legislation  on  your  business, 
the  businesses  of  your  customers  and  your 
suppliers,  on  your  communities,  on  the  em- 
ployment situation,  and  on  costs  and  neces- 
sary tax  Increases,  and  to  give  this  the  con- 
centrated attention  that  you  rarely  give  to 
any  legislative  proposal.  And  then,  if  you  are 
as  concerned  about  Its  probable  consequences 
on  your  businesses  as  I  am  on  the  business 
of  Allied  Chemical,  and  on  the  chemical  In- 
dustry generally,  get  In  touch  with  your  Con- 
gressmen and  your  Senators  and  tell  them 
so— in  plain,  unvarnished  English. 

I  think  we  In  Industry  must  also  do  all  we 
can — through  our  plant  executives  and  their 
contracts  with  community  leaders — to  carry 
this  story  directly  to  the  people,  so  that  they 
will  discover  that  this  kind  of  environmental 
measure  Is  not  In  their  Interest,  either. 

The  Muskle  Bill  simply  promises  too  much. 
It  raises  hopes  on   which   It  can't   possibly 
deliver.  The  bill  sets  forth  the  goal  Ol  no 
discharges  of  any  pollutants  Into  any  body 
of  water  in   this  country  by   1985,  and  for 
technological  reasons,  this  Just  can't  be  done. 
The  Muskle  Committee  report  quotes  an  Ad- 
ministration estimate  that  a  95  to  99  percent 
reduction  in  pollutants  would  require  a  capi- 
tal expenditure  of  more  than  $35  billion  in 
the  next  10  years  and  operating  and  mainte- 
nance costs  of  more  than  $83  billion  over  a 
20    to   25-year   period.    The   Committee    ac- 
knowledges that  these  figures  may  be  con- 
servative, and  It  notes  that  the  Administra- 
tion estimates  the  capital  cost  of  achieving 
100  percent  pollution  control  at  more  than 
$94   billion,  which  undoubtedly  also  Is  too 
low  an  estimate.  The  chemical  Industry  has 
provided  the  House  Committee  with  a  re- 
sponsible estimate  of  costs  for  chemical  com- 
panies alone.  The  estimate  Is  $25  billion  in 
capital  expedltures  by  1985,  plus  an  addi- 
tional $10  billion  a  year  to  of)€rate  these  non- 
productive facilities.  Just  multiply  those  fig- 
ures by  the  costs  that  will  be  incurred  by  the 
metals  Industries,  the  pulp  and  paper  Indus- 
tries,  the  utilities,  the  oil,  coal   and  other 
energy  businesses,  and  by  all  the  other  Indus- 
tries  that   now   contribute   to  the   nation's 
pollution  problem.  Then  add  the  enormous 
price  of  trying  to  achieve  zero  discharge  In 
all  our  municipal  sewage  treatment  plants 
and  other  public  facilities.  Governor  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller,  testifying  last  month  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works,  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  zero  discharge  In  New  York 
State  alone  at  $230  billion  and  between  two 
and    three    trillion    dollars    for    the    entire 
country. 

Of  course,  no  one  can  state  now  with  any 
precision  what  the  total  costs  will  amount 
to,  but  undoubtedly  they  will  be  high,  very 
high.    And   because   they   will.   It   Is   vitally 
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Important  that  we  set  a  different  kind  of  goal 
for  ourselves— not  zero  discharge.  It  is  Im- 
portant also  that  we  ask  other  questions 
What  is  the  quality  of  the  water  that  Is 
essential  for  recreational  uses  and  to  support 
aquatic  life?  What  kind  of  limits  must  be 
set  on  the  discharge  of  pollutants  to  achieve 
this  quality  level?  Should  It  be  90  percenf> 
95?  Or,  more  likely,  a  whole  range  of  perl 
centages,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
particular  pollutant,  the  stream  Into  which 
It's  being  discharged  and  a  number  of  other 
factors. 

If  the  American  people  understand  what  is 
Involved,   they   will   say  that  they  are  not 
willing  to  pay  In  Increased  local,  state  and 
federal  taxes,  and  in  higher  product  costs, 
the  astronomical  cost  of  trying  to  achieve' 
the  zero  discharge  goal,  on  top  of  the  rising 
government  expenditures  for  so  many  other 
worthy  public  objectives.  I  make  those  pre- 
dictions fiatly  because  I  have  been  around 
to  see  the  credibility  gaps,  bitterness  and 
disUluslonments  that  have  set  In  among  the 
people  when  other  goals  were  announced  by 
earlier  Administrations  and  Congresses  and 
which  proved  to  be  unattainable  or  unde- 
sirable. Some  examples  of  earlier  goals  that 
were    not    attained    as   advertised   are:    the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  the  "crash"  cancer  re- 
search   program    after    World    War   II,   the 
Urban  Development  program,  the  Housing 
program,    the    Model    Cities    program,    the 
higher  education  and  research  program,  the 
health  programs,  the  economic  development 
programs  for  underdeveloped  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  many  others  that  were 
passed  or  announced  with  great  flourishes 
and  then  killed  or  mortally  wounded  later 
because  of  Inadequate  appropriations  or  lack 
of  public  support.  ■Why  add  to  the  lUt  now 
and  build  up  false  hopes  that  cannot  be 
realized,    when    a    more    realistic    program 
could  have  unreserved  support  and  be  suc- 
cessful in  a  reasonable  time? 

A  classic  case  of  the  "promise  too  much" 
credibility  gap  happened  recently  right  here 
in  New  York  City  and  involves  the  water 
pollution  field.  The  New  York  Times  on  De- 
cember 31,  1971,  carried  a  long  tale  of  woe 
about  the  belated  announcement  by  Mayor 
John  Lindsay — fresh  from  Florida — concern- 
ing the  award  of  a  $228  million  contract  for 
the  legendary  North  River  Pollution  Plant, 
first  proposed  in  1967  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$70  million.  The  plant  Is  now  estimated  to 
cost  at  least  $750  mlUion  and  Is  expected  to 
be  completed  In  1979 — mark  that  date! 
When  it  Is  completed,  the  plant  will  treat  for 
the  first  time  the  220  million  gallons  of  sew- 
age that  pours  raw  each  day  Into  the  Hudson 
River  from  most  of  Manhattan's  West  Side. 
Everyone  should  be  overjoyed  at  the  news, 
particularly  the  people  who  use  the  beaches 
around  New  York  Harbor  or  like  to  go  boat- 
ing or  fishing  In  the  waters.  But  there  were 
some  critical  voices,  according  to  the  Times 
article.  Two-thirds  of  the  money  for  the  con- 
tract Is  due  from  Federal  and  New  York 
State  sources,  and  the  Mayor  was  critical  that 
"only  a  token  contribution  by  the  Federal 
government"  of  $7  million  has  so  far  been 
made.  Mr.  Henry  L.  Diamond,  the  State's  En- 
vironmental Conservation  Commisisoner, 
also  criticized  the  Federal  effort  and  said 
that  New  York  State  not  only  Is  putting  up 
$231  million  of  State  grant  money,  but  also 
is  committing  an  additional  $224  million  of 
State  funds  until  "our  Federal  friends  can 
add  to  the  $7  million  they  are  now  con- 
tributing." 

The  unklndest  cuts  of  all  came  from  Mr. 
Jerome  Kretchmer,  New  York  City's  Environ- 
mental Protection  Administrator.  He  first 
pointed  out  that  New  York  State  assistance 
was  available  for  sewage  plant  construction 
through  the  $1  billion  Pure  Waters  bond  Is- 
sue of  1965  that  was  to  have  cleaned  up  all 
water  pollution  by  1972.  On  that  point  the 
Times  writer's  understated  conclusion  was 
that  the  1972  goal  will  not  be  met.  But  Mr. 
Kretchmer  went  on  to  question  whether  tb* 
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money  should  be  spent  on  the  plant  at  all,  In 
view  of  other  priorities.  He  said  that,  as  an 
example,  mass  transit  should  have  a  higher 
claim  on  construction  funds.  He  did  not  say 
how  the  Hudson  would  be  cleansed  of  the 
City's  raw  sewage  If  the  plant  were  not  built. 
Nor  did  he  explain  what  he  would  say  to  the 
people  who  want  to  use  the  beaches  and  the 
waters  for  recreational  purposes,  or  to  the 
business  people  who,  at  their  own  expense, 
have  been  doing  their  part  in  trying  to  clean 
up  the  Hudson  by  improving  or  closing  down 
factory  operations  to  meet  the  new  water 
discharge  standards. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  I  question  the  prin- 
cipal concept  In  the  Muskle  bill,  switching 
the  enforcement  mechanism  of  the  federal 
water  pollution  control  program  from  water 
quality  standards  to  a  simplistic  zero  dis- 
charge goal — with  no  showing  that  this  costly 
goal  is  necessary  to  achieve  the  water  qual- 
ity we  all  want. 

The  so-called  "mid-course  correction"  that 
might  or  might  not  be  made  by  the  Con- 
gress is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  these  seri- 
ous questions.  Henry  Ford  II,  chairman  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Company,  commenting  last 
month  on  the  Muskle  bill,  said: 

"There  are  some  who  say  that  industry 
should  not  complain  about  legal  require- 
ments that  cannot  be  met — that  such  stand- 
ards are  needed  to  frighten  Industry  Into 
doing  its  utmost — and  that  standards  that 
really  turn  out  to  be  Impossible  will  be  modi- 
fled  when  the  time  comes."  Mr.  Ford  con- 
tinues: "I  say  that  It  Is  wrong  In  principle 
to  establish  legal  requirements  that  cannot 
be  obeyed  and  are  bound  to  cause  conflict 
and  controversy.  To  leave  management  un- 
certain of  what  It  must  do  to  obey  the  law 
until  the  last  moment  before  the  law  be- 
comes effective  Is  to  create  waste  and  chaos 
and  to  trifle  with  the  Jobs  and  Income  of 
American  workers." 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
pointed  to  another  defect  In  the  philosophy 
behind  the  Muskle  bill  In  a  speech  to  the 
National  Press  Club  on  December  16,  1971. 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus  said  It  is  unwise  to  aim  at 
zero  discharges  into  our  waterways  without 
considering  what  happens  to  those  pollut- 
ants that  are  kept  out  of  the  water.  The  EPA 
Administrator  suggests  they  will  go  into  the 
air  and  the  land,  and  he  asks:  "Is  this  the 
best  place  to  put  them?  The  bill  assiimes 
yes.  Such  an  assumption  is  unwise  and  un- 
supportable." 

I  certainly  agree  with  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  that 
"we  cannot  deal  with  water  pollution  alone 
and  set  a  national  goal  without  consideration 
lor  the  whole  state  of  the  environment." 

Perhaps  even  more  fundamental  is  the  con- 
viction that  we  cannot  act  wisely  on  matters 
so  complex  If  we  treat  them  within  the 
framework  of  ordinary  political  issues,  worry- 
ing about  whether  President  Nixon  or  Sena- 
tor Muskie  or  Senator  Kennedy  or  someone 
else  will  get  the  most  credit.  Matters  of  such 
magnitude,  affecting  the  lives  of  all  of  us.  de- 
serve objective,  nonpartisan.  Informed  solu- 
tions which  cannot  possibly  develop  in  an 
environment  of  political  opportunism. 

I  think  the  Congress  can  and  must  do 
much  better  by  all  of  Its  constituents  on  this 
Issue.  The  Congress  and  the  people  need 
many  more  facts  and  far  more  expert  opin- 
ions before  they  can  move  constructively  to 
set  down  attainable  goals  and  a  course  of 
action  to  meet  them.  Frankly.  I  see  no  good 
reason  why  this  Issue  shouldn't  be  taken  out 
of  the  Inevitable  politics  of  a  national  elec- 
tion year.  That  can  be  done  if  the  Congress 
defers  final  action  on  the  legislation  for  a 
time,  and  instead  asks  the  National  Research 
Council  to  develop  a  comprehensive,  non- 
partisan, technical  Investigation  of  the  na- 
tion's need  for  water  resource  use,  control 
and  preservation,  as  well  as  related  environ- 
mental problems.  The  Council  should  con- 
sider the  Important   questions  of  environ- 
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mental  goals  and  costs;  It  could  examine  the 
assumptions  behind  pending  legislation;  It 
should  retain  and  consult  all  the  experts  it 
thinks  desirable,  and  it  could  then  make  spe- 
cific recommendatloiis  to  the  Administration 
and  the  Congress  on  the  form  our  water  con- 
trol legislation  should  take,  fully  considering 
the  effects  on  air  and  land.  In  the  meantime 
we  can  continue  to  make  progress  toward 
cleaner  and  cleaner  waterways  under  the  ex- 
isting laws  and  regulations. 

We  do  need  further  legislation  to  Insure  a 
real  environmental  cleanup.  But  we  don't 
need  and  can't  support  narrowly  conceived 
legislation  forcing  us  into  a  futile  attempt  to 
attain  the  perfection  of  zero  discharge  into 
our  waterways.  And  there  Is  no  real  evidence 
that  such  perfection  Is  necessary  to  make  our 
lakes  and  rivers  swlmmable  for  people,  liv- 
able for  fish  and  other  aquatic  life  and  en- 
joyable for  esthetic  purposes.  We  do  need 
the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  en- 
vironmental aspects  of  our  water  resources, 
but  It  should  be  provided  within  the  frame- 
work of  an  adequate  long  range  development 
of  our  water  supply  and  Its  better  utilization 
In  a  growing  America. 


PRIVATE  CITIZEN  STORMS  FROM 
POSTAL  HEARING  WHEN  OFFI- 
CIALS REFUSE  ANSWERS 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  appears 
the  story  of  how  a  Virginia  housewife 
appeared  on  January  17,  1972,  at  a  Postal 
Service  "public  forum"  in  Washington, 
sought  to  obtain  information  on  the  op- 
eration of  the  Postal  Service,  and 
stormed  from  the  meeting  room  when 
officials  refused  to  answer  her  questions. 

This  clearly  indicates  that  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
needs  to  exercise  its  oversight  function 
and  ascertain  whether  the  new  postal 
corporation  is  serving  as  efficiently  and 
well  as  it  was  supposed  to  do  when  it  was 
so  enthusiastically  created  by  Congress. 

The  newspaper  story  follows: 
Lone    Private    Citizen    Questions,    Storms 

From   Postal   Hearing — Officials  Refuse 

To  Answer  Housewife  at  PtnsLic  Forum  on 

Reclassification  of  Mail 

Washington. — Only  one  member  of  the 
public  showed  up  to  speak  at  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice's public  forum  on  mall  classification  yes- 
terday, and  she  stormed  out  of  the  session 
when  assembled  postal  ofiiclals  refused  to 
answer  her  questions. 

Mrs.  Doris  Behre,  a  housewife  and  mother 
of  five  who  heads  the  Virginia  Citizens  Con- 
sumer Council,  was  the  only  person  who  ad- 
dressed the  panel  of  seven  top  postal  officials, 
meeting  to  allow  private  citizens  a  chance 
to  offer  suggestions  on  changes  in  the  famil- 
iar first,  second,  third  and  fourth  classes  of 
mall.  Reclassification  of  postal  services,  re- 
quired under  law  by  next  January,  is  one  of 
the  touchiest  problems  facing  the  Postal 
Service. 

Although  about  50  persons  attended  the 
forum,  almost  all  were  postal  employees  or 
representatives  of  large  mailer  groups  who 
attended  merely  to  hear  the  citizen  com- 
ments. 

"HURRIEDLY    CALLED    MEETING"? 

The  soft-spoken,  articulate  Mrs.  Behre  said 
she  wasn't  surprised  at  the  poor  turnout  be- 
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cause  the  meeting  wasn't  announced  until 
last  Thursday.  "Certainly  one  hurriedly  called 
meeting  here  In  Washington  provides  little 
opportunity  to  determine  how  consumers 
across  the  country  feel  about  proposed  or 
pending  changes,"  she  asserted.  And,  she 
added,  few  private  citizens  have  the  means 
or  time  to  make  a  trip  to  Washington  for 
such  a  meeting. 

Then,  conceding  she  knew  little  about  the 
question  of  mall  classification,  she  asked  a 
series  of  questions:  Would  consumers  be 
given  Information  "as  to  Just  what  the  de- 
partment Is  thinking  about"  on  mall  classi- 
fication? What  will  be  the  program's  scope? 
Has  an  outline  already  been  formulated  that 
will  be  a  pattern  for  mall  classification? 

Postal  officials  were  silent. 

"How  much  time  will  we  have  to  prepare 
the  material  and  suggestions  as  to  the  new 
mall  classification  program?  Mrs.  Behre  won- 
dered. Ron  Lee,  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, customer  development,  who  chaired  the 
meeting,  didn't  respond. 

Mrs.  Behre  continued  her  questions:  How 
many  other  meetings  have  been  held  and  how 
many  are  planned?  Are  all  the  meetings  for 
the  public  to  be  held  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Lee  quietly  stood  behind  the  podium  in 
the  huge  Postal  Service  auditorium  and 
didn't  reply.  The  audience,  including  Mrs. 
Behre,  fidgeted. 

"DISILLUSION"    CITED 

She  told  the  postal  officials  that  consumers 
are  "already  disillusioned  with  things  that 
have  happened"  since  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  creating  the  semi-Independent 
Postal  Service,  was  approved  in  August  1970. 
She  cited  the  substantial  postal  rate  Increases 
that  went  into  effect  on  a  temporary  basis 
last  year  and  she  asserted  that  mail  service 
continues  to  deteriorate.  "There  doesn't  seem 
to  be  anybody  In  authority  who  can  review 
unsubstantiated  and  unnecessary  costs  In- 
curred In  the  new  Postal  Service,"  she  said. 

When  no  postal  official  responded  after  sev- 
eral minutes,  Mrs.  Behre  marched  from  the 
auditorium. 

Mr.  Lee  said  the  meeting  wasn't  to  be  a 
"give-and-take  session,  a  discussion,  between 
Postal  Service  and  private  citizens."  R.ither, 
he  said,  the  Postal  Service  only  wanted  to 
gather  suggestions. 

After  the  15-mlnute  meeting,  Mr.  Lee  said 
he  would  respond  to  Mrs.  Behre's  questions  by 
mall.  He  indicated,  however,  that  he  didn't 
think  further  public  meetings  would  be  nec- 
es.sary.  "We've  received  many  calls  and  letters 
from  the  public  on  this  classification  Issue." 
he  said.  He  also  defended  the  four-day  notice 
of  the  meeting,  saying  it  was  adequate. 


CONTTNUING  RESOLUTION  FOR 
WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  31.  1972 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  programs 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  have  been  carried  out  under  the 
authority  of  two  temporary  resolutions 
since  June  30,  1971.  The  latest  exten- 
sion expired  on  October  31,  1971.  Since 
that  time,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  been  without  authorization 
for  important  areas  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  (Mr. 
Blatnik)  and  his  committee  have  been 
working  hard  on  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  amendments.  How- 
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ever.  It  will  be  some  time  until  this  vital 
bill  is  reported,  considered  by  the  House, 
and  differences  reconciled  with  the  Sen- 
ate version.  Therefore,  I  have  introduced 
today  a  continuing  resolution  which  is 
cosponsored  by  my  able  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Buffalo  (Mr. 
DuLSKi)  who  is  also  deeply  interested  in 
the  restoration  of  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is 
Imperative  that  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion be  passed  so  that  important  environ- 
mental programs  which  are  now  being 
held  up  because  of  lack  of  authorization 
can  get  going  again. 

This  resolution  can  also  be  the  vehicle 
for  a  major  crash  program  to  restore 
Lake  Erie  and  the  other  Great  Lakes. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Sweeney,  the  very  able 
and  dedicated  director  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Laboratory  of  the  State  University 
College  at  Buffalo,  has  been  working  very 
closely  with  me  on  this  project.  Recently 
Dr.  Sweeney  stated: 

The  costs  of  not  Instituting  a  program  to 
abate  pollution  in  the  Great  Lakes,  partic- 
ularly with  respect  to  iip-gradlng  the  effec- 
tiveness of  municipal  sewage  collection  and 
treatment  systems,  would  Incur  damages 
which  far  exceed  the  e.xpenses  of  such  a 
program. 

My  distinguished  colleague  (Mr. 
Blatnik)  also  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
conference  of  Great  Lakes  Congressmen 
which  has  been  a  bipartisan  effort  since 
1966  to  initiate  a  comprehensive  program 
to  restore  the  Great  Lakes.  I  know  he 
shares  my  concern. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  extends  section 
5 in)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  and  provides  an  additional  au- 
thorization of  $45  million  for  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1972.  for  research,  in- 
vestigations, training,  and  information 
programs. 

Section  2  authorizes  $7  million  in  ad- 
dition to  funds  previously  appropriated 
for  financing  research  and  development 
grant  programs  under  section  6(e). 

Section  3  provides  an  additional  S6 
million  for  section  7ta)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act — a  total  of 
$15  million  for  the  12-month  period  end- 
ing June  30.  1972.  This  will  permit  the 
States  to  continue  the  planning  of  their 
programs  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

Section  4  increases  the  authorization 
for  the  basic  grant  program  for  waste 
treatment  facilities  under  section  8(d> 
to  $2  billion. 

In  addition,  section  4  provides  for  ex- 
tending section  8(c)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  Under  this 
section  certain  States  are  eligible  to  be 
reimbursed  for  the  Federal  share  on  such 
projects  as  have  been  prefinanced  imder 
section  8(c).  This  section  provides  in 
part  that: 

In  the  case  of  any  project  on  which 
construction  was  initiated  in  such  State 
after  June  30,  1966.  which  was  approved 
by  the  appropriate  State  water  pollu- 
tion control  agency  and  which  the  Secre- 
tary finds  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
section,  but  was  constructed  without  such 
assistance,  such  allotments  for  any  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1971,  shall 
also  be  available  for  payments  in  reim- 
bursement of  State  or  local  funds  used 
for  such  project  prior  to  July  1.  1971,  to 
the  extent  that  assistance  could  have 
been  provided  under  this  section  if  such 
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project  has  been  approved  pursuant  to 
this  section  and  adequate  funds  had  been 
available.  In  the  case  of  any  project  on 
which  construction  was  initiated  in  such 
State  after  June  30,  1966,  and  which  was 
constructed  with  assistance  pursuant  to 
this  section  but  the  amount  of  such  as- 
sistance was  a  lesser  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  construction  than  was  allowable 
pursuant  to  this  section,  such  allotments 
shall  also  be  available  for  payments  in 
reimbursement  of  State  or  local  funds 
used  for  such  project  prior  to  July  1, 1971, 
to  the  extent  that  assistance  could  have 
been  provided  imder  this  section  if  ade- 
quate fimds  had  been  available. 

The  two  temporary  resolutions  extend- 
ing this  act  beyond  June  30,  1971,  did 
not  include  provision  for  continuing  the 
reimbursement  policy.  Therefore,  no  new 
projects  could  be  initiated  with  the  con- 
templation of  subsequent  reimbursement. 
The  House  Public  Works  Committee 
fully  recognizes  the  need  to  deal  with 
this  problem  and  has  considered  this 
need  carefully  in  the  legislative  hearings. 
It  is  expected  that  this  question  will  be 
handled  in  connection  with  the  perma- 
nent legislation.  Until  permanent  legis- 
lation is  passed  I  believe  that  the  policy 
established  by  the  Congress  in  section 
8(c)  should  be  continued  since  it  will 
materially  assist  the  States  in  their  fi- 
nancial planning.  Therefore,  section  4 
will  extend  the  existing  reimbursement 
provision  untU  July  1,  1972. 

The  waste  treatment  program  has 
been  accelerating  for  the  past  2  years 
and  this  precious  momentum  must  not  be 
lost. 

This  authorization  is  urgently  needed 
to  enable  the  Federal  water  pollution 
control  program  to  continue  until  per- 
manent legislation  is  psissed  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  also  Jjeen  brought 
to  my  attention  that  salaries  are  being 
paid  under  section  5(n)  for  which  no 
authorization  exists. 

I  strongly  urge  immediate  considera- 
tion and  passage  of  this  critical  measure. 
At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  include  a  letter  from  Dr.  Robert 
A.  Sweeney,  director  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Laboratory  of  the  State  University  Col- 
lege at  Buffalo.  I  believe  this  letter  is  il- 
lustrative of  the  very  deep  concern 
which  many  dedicated  individuals  and 
environmental  organizations  in  my  dis- 
trict share  for  the  future  of  not  only 
Lake  Erie,  but  for  the  Great  Lakes  and 
our  total  environment  as  weU. 
State  TJNivEHsrrT  College 

AT     BtrrFALO, 

Great  Lakes   Laboratory, 
Buffalo.  N.Y.,  January  24.  1972. 
Congressman  Jack  Kemp, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Jack:  I  share  your  disappointment 
regarding  the  President's  decision  concern- 
ing the  Great  Lakes  clean-up  program.  As  a 
result.  I  have  compiled  the  following  Infor- 
mation, which  I  hope  will  be  of  value  to  you 
in  preparing  your  address  In  the  House.  Since 
we  neither  had  a  cony  of  EPA's  proposal  or 
the  reason  why  It  was  turned  down  by  the 
administration,  my  remark.*  are  not  as  specific 
as  I  would  have  liked  them  to  be. 

The  costs  of  not  Instituting  a  program  to 
abate  pollution  on  the  Great  Lakes,  partic- 
ularly with  respect  to  up-grading  the  effec- 
tiveness of  municipal  sewage  collection  and 
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treatment  systems,  would  incur  damages 
which  far  exceed  the  expenses  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. Before  we  postpone  the  clean-up  of 
these  lakes,  which  contain  more  than  a  third 
of  the  available  freshwatei  In  the  world,  we 
must  examine  the  price  of  postponement  of 
these  abatement  plans. 

The  poUutlon  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
particularly  Lake  Erie,  has  been  an  environ- 
mental focal  point  for  more  than  a  decade. 
No  other  body  of  water  has  been  given  more 
attention  by  the  media.  As  early  as  i960 
the  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior  declared 
that  Lake  Erie  had  the  highest  priority  with 
respect  to  cleftnup  over  any  other  river  or  lake 
In  the  nation.  Numerous  elected  and  ap- 
pointed officials,  as  well  as  most  of  the  lead- 
ing aquatic  scientists  In  the  world,  have 
stated  that  the  rejuvenation  of  Lake  Erie 
will  be  the  model  and  Incentive  for  the  sav- 
ing of  our  nation's  water  resources.  To  curtail 
this  effort  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the 
morale  of  our  country  as  well  as  a  serious 
blow  to  Canadian-United  States  relations. 
The  Canadian  federal,  provincial  and  local 
governments  have  kept  their  pledges  made  at 
meetings  of  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion and  other  conferences.  The  percentage  of 
their  economy  which  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  expended  on  water  poUutlon  is 
more  than  triple  even  the  most  costly  of  the 
proposed  United  States  plans.  Most  of  the 
Canadian  efforts,  as  well  as  the  nearly  one- 
half  bUlion  dollars  of  previous  abatement 
efforts  by  the  public  and  private  sector  of 
our  economy  wlU  be  for  naught  If  we  do 
not  Implement  the  proposed  clean-up  pro- 
gram. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  we  keep  in  mind  two 
essential  facts.  First,  we  have  the  technology 
and  manpower  to  abate  the  pollution.  The 
only  factor  blocking  our  path  Is  the  lack  of 
funding.  .  .  .  Secondly,  the  actual  cost  of 
not  abating  the  pollution  or  postponing  our 
efforts  far  exceeds  the  cost  of  clean-up.  I 
would  like  to  give  some  examples  of  the 
latter. 

The  cost  of  municipal  sewage  plant  con- 
struction has  more  than  doubled  during  the 
past  five  (5)  years.  Even  with  Inflation  under 
restraint.  It  will  cost  considerably  more  two 
(2)  years  from  now  if  we  put  off  construc- 
tion. At  least  one  of  the  lakes — Lake  Erie- 
Is  on  the  brink  of  an  ecological  cliff.  A  Joint 
1970  study  by  the  governments  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States — Project  Hypo — has  shown 
that  unless  the  wastes  being  added  to  the 
lake,  particularly  from  cities  and  towns,  la 
substantially  reduced  in  the  next  five  (5) 
years.  Lake  Erie  may  go  beyond  the  point 
where  It  can  be  changed  from  a  liability  to  an 
asset.  These  scientists  found  that  a  larger 
section  of  the  lake  bottom  was  becoming  de- 
void of  oxygen  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
each  summer.  This  was  due  to  the  death  and 
decay  of  algae,  whose  overpopulation  had 
been  caused  by  municipal  wastes.  When  the 
oxygen  level  at  bottom  reached  zero,  the  nu- 
trients that  had  accumulated  on  the  bottom 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years  were  released. 
Swept  up  into  the  water,  these  nutrients  In- 
duced the  growth  of  more  algae.  This  per- 
petuated the  vicious  cycle.  Conditions  are 
now  being  approached  that  the  amount  of 
nutrients  released  may  be  sufficient  to  per- 
petuate a  year-round  algae  bloom.  If  this 
occurs,  even  if  we  cease  all  pollution  of  the 
lake,  it  will  remain  a  festering  pot  of  foul 
smelling  slime. 

Under  oxygen-less  conditions,  other  unde- 
sirable processes  occur.  Mercury  and  other 
heavy  metals  are  released  In  the  water.  The 
mercury  that  was  added  to  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Niagara  and  Detroit  Rivers  probably  would 
have  caused  little  problem  If  It  were  not  for 
the  low  dissolved  oxygen  In  the  bottom  of 
these  waters. 

The  mercury  pollution  damage  to  the  Lake 
Erie  fishing  industry,  which  was  the  most 
profitable  of  all  the  Great  Lakes  for  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  will  exceed  $60 
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million.  The  costs  on  the  sports  fishing  in- 
dustry probably  will  exceed  $100  million. 

The  impact  of  pollution  on  recreation 
should  not  be  Ignored,  particularly  firom  an 
economic  point  of  view.  Despite  the  fact  that 
more  boats  are  owned  by  people  residing  in 
the  Great  Lakes  basin  than  any  other  area 
m  the  country,  the  percentage  of  those  peo- 
ple who  sail  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  less  than 
26  percent.  Instead,  they  trailer  their  boats 
to  other  areas,  particularly  Canada.  One  sur- 
vey, conducted  by  the  Great  Lakes  Labora- 
tory of  the  State  University  College  at  Buf- 
falo, demonstrated  that  the  money  spent  by 
Americans  who  crossed  Into  Canada  via  three 
bridges  on  the  Niagara  Frontier  for  summer 
boating  vacations  In  Canada,  far  exceeded 
the  amount  spent  by  Americans  In  Europe 
during  a  comparable  number  of  months. 
When  asked  why  they  had  not  taken  a  sim- 
ilar vacation  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  ovmt- 
whelmlng  reply  was  that  they  did  not  like 
the  pollution. 

The  closing  of  beaches  along  Lakes  Michi- 
gan, Erie  and  Ontario  has  not  only  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  revenue  for  local  governments 
but  it  has  Induced  further  spending  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  municipal 
and  private  pools.  Likewise,  the  closing  of 
motels  and  other  tourist  oriented  businesses 
along  the  Great  Lakes  In  Wisconsin,  Michi- 
gan, Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  has 
dealt  serious  economic  blows  to  these  areas. 
If  the  problem  Is  not  checked,  even  more 
losses  can  be  expected. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  when  all  the  costs 
are  examined.  It  Is  far  less  expensive  to  abate 
poUutlon  of  the  Great  Lakes  now,  rather  than 
postpone  our  efforts. 

Hope  the  above  Is  some  aid  to  you.  Please 
no  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  for  clarifica- 
tion and/or  additional  material. 
Respectfully, 

RoBKRT  A.  Sweeney,  ZMrcctor. 
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Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  these 
questions. 


Sincerely, 


Lee  H.  HAMnlTON, 
Jtf  ember  of  Congress. 


STATE     DEPARTMENT     COMMENTS 
ON  AID  TO  BANGLADESH  AND  INDIA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  corresponded  with  the  State  De- 
partment regarding  U.S.  policy  toward 
Bangladesh  and  India.  The  letters,  of 
January  10  and  28,  1972,  should  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues. 

The  State  Department  did  not  respond 
to  points  three  and  five  in  my  letter,  but 
the  response  Is  informative  nonetheless. 

The  letters  follow: 

January  10,  1972. 
Hon.  William  Pierce  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Rogers:  I  would  like  to 
know  what  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
Is  going  to  be  toward  Bangla  Desh. 

More  specifically: 

1.  Will  the  U.S.  recognize  Ban^a  Desb? 

2.  Will  we  offer  it  aid?  If  so,  how — through 
West  Pakistan,  a  third  country.  International 
agencies,  or  directly? 

3.  Can  aid  funds  earmarked  for  West 
Pakistan  be  used  for  Bangla  Desh?  If  not, 
what  kind  of  enabUng  legislation  Is  needed? 

4.  What  use  will  be  made  of  multUateral 
channels  to  aid  Bcmgla  Desh? 

5.  What  assistance  efforts  will  be  made  by 
other  countries,  e.g..  Western  Europe  and 
Japan? 

6.  What  Is  our  policy  regarding  aid  to 
India? 


Department  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C,  January  28, 1972. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hamilton:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  January 
10  requesting  Information  on  our  policies  re- 
garding Bangladesh  and  India. 

The  United  States  has  taken  no  position 
on  the  question  of  recognition  of  Bangladesh. 
We  have,  however,  kept  a  small  group  of  con- 
sular personnel  at  our  Consulate  General  In 
Dacca.  We  believe  there  Is  a  good  basis  under 
International  law  to  expect  them  to  continue 
consular  functions  on  a  limited  basis,  with- 
out prejudging  the  Issue  of  recognition.  We 
win  continue  to  watch  and  assess  develop- 
ments In  the  Subcontinent  In  the  months 
ahead,  with  careful  consideration  of  their  ef- 
fect on  U.S.  Interests  in  the  area. 

It  would  be  premature  to  consider  extend- 
ing regular  developmental  assistance  to 
Bangladesh  since  such  aid  requires  formal 
government-to-government  agreements. 

However,  there  Is  still  some  United  States 
assistance  (mainly  PL  480  food)  In  the  pipe- 
line for  East  Bengal,  and  the  USG  is  prepared 
to  consider  new  requests  for  humanitarian 
assistance  channeled  through  the  United 
Nations.  The  U.N.  is  presently  In  the  process 
of  assessing  the  relief  and  rehabUltatlon 
needs  of  the  area  and  resuming  Its  relief 
activities  which  were  Interrupted  by  the 
fighting  in  December.  We  expect  that  the 
Secretary  General  wUl  soon  be  making  an 
appeal  for  mternatlonal  contributions,  to 
which  the  USG  can  respond. 

Regarding  our  poUcy  toward  India,  on  De- 
cember 6,  1071  general  economic  assistance 
In  the  pipeline  for  India  was  suspended  to 
the  extent  It  was  not  firmly  committed  to 
suppliers  or  banks.  This  type  of  assistance, 
not  tied  to  particular  projects.  Is  normally 
provided  to  support  the  general  economy  of 
an  aid  recipient  and  thus  support  a  develop- 
ment effort.  The  suspension  was  undertaken 
on  the  basis  of  a  determination  that.  In  the 
existing  circumstances  In  India,  the  objective 
of  supporting  a  development  effort  could  not 
be  secured.  The  amount  of  aid  affected  by 
the  temporary  suspension  Is  about  $87.6 
million,  wbUe  about  $135  mlUlon,  consisting 
of  $106  million  In  flrmly-commltted  non- 
project  aid  and  $30  million  In  project  aid, 
remained  unaffected.  The  suspension  re- 
mains In  effect  whUe  we  keep  the  entire  sitiT- 
atlon  In  India  and  the  neighboring  areas 
under  close  review. 

I  hope  this  Information  has  been  respon- 
sive to  your  inquiry.  Please  do  not  hesitate  to 
caU  on  me  again  U  you  believe  I  may  be  of 
further  assistance. 

Sincerely  yours. 

DAvm  M.  Abshibe, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 


MAN'S  INHUMANrry  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1972 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
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"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


SURVEYING  AND  MAPPING 
IN  ALASKA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  February  1  through  5  has  been  set 
aside  as  Surveying  and  Mapping  Week  in 
Alaska.  This  occasion,  proclaimed  by  the 
Governor  of  Alaska,  William  Egan,  falls 
simultaneously  with  the  Seventh  Annual 
Alaska  Surveying  and  Mapping  Con- 
vention, that  will  be  held  In  Anchorage. 

I  rise  to  point  out  the  importance  of 
these  men  of  the  surveying  and  mapping 
professions,  and  the  contributions  they 
have  made  to  the  development  of  my 
State  and  this  Nation.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  honoring  these 
men  for  their  great  work. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Governor  of 
Alaska  follows : 

Proclamation:   Surveying  and  Mapping 
Week  in  Alaska 

Alaska  can  only  be  assured  of  obtaining 
full  value  and  benefits  from  its  subsurface 
wealth  of  natural  resources  If  we  adequately 
Identify  and  appraise  our  land  areas  with 
proper  surveying  and  mapping  techniques. 

The  contribution  of  science  and  industry 
toward  the  development  of  equipment  and 
methods  makes  it  possible  to  properly  survey 
and  map  the  expanse  of  this  great  State  with 
speed,  accuracy,  and  economy  heretofore  un- 
attainable. 

Surveying  and  Mapping  professions  have 
made  major  contributions  to  past  and  pres- 
ent development  in  the  State  of  Alaska,  and 
wUl  continue  with  greater  efforts  in  the  fu- 
ture, by  employment  of  the  evolving  tech- 
niques, to  Improve  the  comfort,  health,  and 
living  standards  of  our  people. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Alaska  Surveying  and 
Mapping  Convention  will  be  held  in  Anchor- 
age, February  1-5,  1972,  sponsored  by  the 
Alaska  Region  of  the  American  Society  of 
Photogrammetry,  the  Alaska  Section  of  the 
American  Congress  on  Surveying  and  Map- 
ping, and  the  Alaska  Society  of  Professional 
Land  Surveyors.  This  important  Convention 
will  direct  public  attention  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  professional  societies  In- 
volved m  surveying  and  mapping  Alaska's 
vast  areas. 

As  Governor  of  the  State  of  Alaska.  I.  WU- 
11am  A.  Egan,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week 
of  February  1  through  5,  1972,  as  "Surveying 
and  Mapping  Week  in  Alaska"  and  urge  all 
libraries,  schools,  and  all  citizens  of  Alaska 
to  Join  in  extending  recognition  and  honor 
to  our  stirveyors  and  mappers. 

Dated  this  3rd  day  of  January.  1972. 
WuxiAM  A.  Egan, 

Governor. 
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DEVOTED  YOUNG  PATRIOT  KATHY 
CONNELLY  BEGLEY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
tragic  and  untimely  death  earlier  this 
month  of  a  yoimg  American  patriot  from 
my  district,  Kathy  Connelly  Begley. 

Following  the  first  moratorium  day  in 
November  1969,  Kathy,  then  a  21-year- 
old  secretary,  realized  that  the  morale 
of  our  American  fighting  men  was  at  a 
low  ebb. 

With  the  energy  of  a  little  dynamo, 
Kathy  founded  a  group  called  Support 
Our  Servicemen  and  organized  a  Support 
Our  Servicemen  parade  in  New  York  on 
November  15,  1969.  As  a  result,  over  1,500 
Bronxites  including  myself,  the  only  pub- 
lic official  present,  marched  down  the 
Grand  Concourse  to  an  Honor  America 
Day  rally  at  Poe  Park. 

At  a  time  in  our  country's  history 
marked  by  flag  burning,  confrontation, 
and  intimidation,  Kathy's  position  was 
a  courageous  one.  The  success  of  that 
day,  however,  and  the  morale  that  it 
provided  for  our  men  in  uniform  was 
largely  attributed  to  the  organizational 
talents  of  Kathy  Connelly  Begley.  At  the 
time,  she  described  her  reasons  for  orga- 
nizing S.O.S.— Support  our  Servicemen — 
in  the  following  words:  "It's  not  a  polit- 
ical thing."  She  said: 

We  exist  solely  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
our  servicemen  know  that  we  back  their 
efforts  100  percent. 

Her  efforts,  however,  did  not  fall  on 
deaf  ears.  As  a  result  of  her  imtiring 
hard  work.  Kathy  became  vice  president 
of  the  nationwide  silent  majority,  a 
group  dedicated  to  expressing  concern 
and  support  for  the  American  prisoners 
of  war.  Consequently,  servicemen  all  over 
the  world  were  comforted. 

In  addition,  she  was  presented  with  two 
citations  for  patriotism  by  the  William  E. 
Iiwin Xmerican  Legion  Post  774  and  the 
Hendrik  Hudson  Memorial  Post  3300, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Her  energetic  efforts  soon  won  her  the 
admiration  of  enlisted  men  and  officers 
alike,  including  Lt.  Comdr.  Francis  J. 
Robinson — U.S.  Navy  (retired) — an  aide 
to  the  former  7th  Fleet  commander,  the 
late  Adm.  J.  J.  "Jocko"  Clark. 

So  great  was  their  admiration  and 
respect  for  Kathy  that  both  men,  leaders 
in  their  branch  of  the  service,  were 
#mong  the  onlookers  at  the  St.  Simon 
Stock  Church  in  the  Bronx  when  Kathy 
was  married  to  Dennis  Begley  in  Jime 
1970. 

Dermis,  an  ex-marine,  and  his  bride  of 
less  than  a  year  were  blessed  with  a  baby 
daughter  10  months  ago.  Donna  Jean, 
many  say,  looks  just  like  her  mom.  But 
the  arrival  of  the  baby  and  returning  to 
work  did  not  alter  Kathy's  feeling  of 
patriotism  or  dedication  to  American- 
ism. She  still  attended  events  in  support 
of  our  Government  and  its  fighting  men 
and  was  present  for  a  VFW  parade  in  the 
Kingsbridge  area. 

Kathy,  once  called  one  of  the  most 
patriotic  young  ladies  by  Admiral  Clark, 
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fell  unconscious  while  dancing  with  her 
husband  at  a  New  Year's  Eve  dinner- 
dance  in  New  York.  She  died  a  short 
time  later  at  Montefiore  Hospital. 

Kathy  is  gone;  the  world  is  less  for 
her  passing,  but  her  indomitable  spirit 
will  prevail— it  must— for  America  will 
always  have  servicemen  who  thirst  for 
the  knowledge  that  the  folks  back  home 
really  care. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me  in  extending  our  deepest  con- 
dolences to  Kathy's  husband  Dennis,  her 
parents  Harry  and  Elizabeth  Connelly, 
and  her  brothers  Sgt.  William  Connelly 
USAF,  and  Richard  Connelly  at  home. 
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T-38  TALON  SUPERSONIC  TRAINER 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day at  Palmdale  in  my  district  in  south- 
ern California,  the  Air  Force  is  accept- 
ing delivery  of  the  final  T-38  Talon 
supersonic  trainer  built  by  Northrop 
Corp.,  and  the  T-38  production  line 
closes  down.  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  little-known  success  story  of 
the  T-38  because  it  stands  in  such  sharp 
contrast  to  the  accounts  of  defense  cost 
overruns  and  stretchouts  we  hear  so 
often  these  days. 

Delivery  of  the  last  Talon  brings  to 
1,187  the  number  produced  by  Northrop 
for  the  Air  Force  since  1961.  Every  one 
of  those  planes  was  delivered  on  sched- 
ule, or  ahead  of  it.  The  plane  has  sur- 
passed its  guaranteed  performance  on 
speed,  range,  maintenance  requirements 
and  reliability.  And  all  contract  cost 
commitments  were  met.  or  bettered. 

The  T-38  has  returned  other  cost 
dividends,  while  logging  more  than  3.7 
million  hours  and  training  some  20,000 
pilots.  It  has  the  lowest  major  accident 
rate  of  any  supersonic  aircraft  in  the 
Air  Force  inventory,  and  attrition  has 
been  only  a  fraction  of  original  esti- 
mates. Man-hours  needed  to  maintain 
the  Talon  also  are  less  than  half  those 
forecast.  These  savings  in  attrition  and 
maintenance  alone  can  be  translated  into 
cost  dividends  of  more  than  $500  mil- 
lion— in  effect,  a  savings  to  the  U.S. 
taxpayer. 

This  Air  Force-industry  team  effort 
stands  as  a  model  in  military  aircraft 
procurement,  a  well-run,  effective  pro- 
gram resulting  in  a  high-performance 
product  at  the  lowest  cost.  The  taxpayer 
would  stand  to  gain  if  all  of  our  Federal 
programs,  nondefense  as  well  as  mili- 
tary, met  the  same  standards  of 
efficiency. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  text  of  a  news  release  about  today's 
delivery  ceremony  at  Palmdale: 

NOHTHROP  DEUVEBS   THI   LAST  TaLON 

One  Of  the  most  successful  U.S.  tnilitary 
aircraft  procurement  programs  ever  con- 
ducted culminated  today  with  delivery  to 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  of  the  last  T-38  Talon 
Supersonic  Trainer,  buUt  by  Northrop  Cor- 
poratlon.  In  a  ceremony  at  Northrop's  Palm- 
dale, Calif  orrUa  facility. 

The  milestone  aircraft  was  the  1,187th  to 


be  built  by  Northrop.  Each  Talon  was  deliv- 
ered on  or  ahead  of  schedule  and  production 
cost  commitments  were  met. 

The  final  Talon  was  accepted  from  Thomas 
V.  Jones,  Northrop  President  and  Chairman 
by  Brig.  Oen.  Donald  O.  Nunn.  Commander 
of  the  Air  Force  Contract  Management  Divi- 
sion. General  Nunn  then  officially  turned 
over  the  aircraft  to  Brig.  Oen.  Michael  0 
McCarthy.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Training 
Command,  prime  user  of  the  T-38. 

General  Nunn,  whose  command  oversees 
all  USAF  procurement  contracts,  said  that 
Northrop  s  record  in  building  T-38s  has  been 
outstanding  in  terms  of  "on  schedule  on 
cost,  and  trouble-free  deliveries." 

General  McCarthy,  in  accepting  the  air- 
craft, noted  that  the  T-38  has  "etched  Ite 
way  into  Air  Force  history  by  consistently 
achieving  one  of  the  best  safety  records  of 
any  supersonic  aircraft  In  the  Air  Force 
inventory." 

Prior  to  the  action  delivery.  Col.  J.  R.  Lind- 
say. Deputy  Director  for  the  International 
Fighter  Program,  cognizant  office  for  T-38 
procurement.  Aeronautical  Systems  Division 
said  that  the  success  of  the  T-38  program 
can  be  attributed  to  a  long  period  of  coopera- 
tlon  between  Northrop  and  the  Air  Force. 
The  delivery  ceremony  marked  the  end  of 
an  era  for  Northrop,  an  era  of  continuously 
building  T-38  aircraft  for  the  past  14  veais 
During  peak  production,  in  the  1960s,  more 
than  3,800  Northrop  employees  In  Haw- 
thorne, California,  and  the  Antelope  Valley 
were  working,  on  the  T-38.  In  addition,  the 
Talon  program  generated  more  than  16,000 
Jobs  throughout  the  state  of  California. 

Civilian,  military  and  company  officials  at 
the  event  were  welcomed  by  Welko  E.  Oasich, 
Northrop's  Aircraft  Division  and  one  of  the 
original  designers  of  the  T-38. 

Following  the  ceremony,  the  final  Talon 
was  flown  to  Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
by  General  McCarthy  and  Lt.  Col.  Vincent 
Roy. 

The  T-38's  career  In  the  Air  Force  began 
with  delivery  of  the  first  production  aircraft 
in  March,  1961.  Since  that  time  more  than 
24,000  student  pilots  have  been  graduated  In 
the  Talon,  and  more  than  3.7  million  flight 
hours  have  been  logged  by  the  aircraft. 

The  Talon  Is  symbolic  of  Northrop's  herit- 
age of  technology  In  designing  lightweight, 
simple  and  easy-to-malntaln  aircraft.  The 
Integrity  of  the  preliminary  design  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  no  basic  con- 
figuration changes  have  ever  been  required 
and  all  airframe  subsystems  have  exceeded 
the  reliability  standards  originally  set  by 
the  Air  Force. 

In  1959,  the  T-38  became  the  first  super- 
sonic aircraft  In  the  USAP's  history  to  com- 
plete its  filght  testing  without  incurring  a 
major  accident,  a  record  equalled  only  by 
Northrop's  F-5  Freedom  Fighter. 

The  compact  and  highly  maneuverable 
Talon  has  held  a  number  of  world  tlme-to- 
cllmb  speed  records.  It  Is  powered  by  two 
General  Electric  J85-5  turbojet  engines. 

The  T-38's  history  of  safety,  easy  main- 
tainability and  performance  has  also  made 
it  the  choice  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  for  Its  air  force  pilot  training  In 
the  United  States,  the  U.S.  Navy  for  test 
operations,  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  astronaut 
filght  proficiency  training. 
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HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Peter 
Reich,  aviation-space  editor  for  Chicago 
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Today,  undertook  a  humanitarian  proj- 
ect during  the  holiday  season  by  inter- 
viewing and  writing  a  story  about  two 
families  in  the  Chicago  suburbs  who 
have  POW's-MIA  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Pilkington  of  Morton 
Grove,  whose  son  is  a  Navy  pilot,  and 
Mrs.  Peggy  Lane  of  Winnetka,  whose 
brother  is  an  Air  Force  pilot,  both  wear 
bracelets  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
their  loved  ones  and  the  date  they  dis- 
appeared in  Southeast  Asia. 

These  commemorative  bracelets,  made 
available  through  the  National  League 
of  Families  of  Americans  Missing  in  Ac- 
tion cr  Prisoners  of  War  in  Southeast 
Asia,  bear  the  name  of  one  of  the  47 
Illinois  men  known  to  be  a  POW  or  MIA, 
and  the  date  he  was  captured  or  dis- 
appeared. 

This  symbolic  gesture  of  human  trag- 
edy serves  as  testimony  that  we  must  do 
everything  possible  to  bring  our  POW's/ 
MIA's  back  home  to  their  loved  ones.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  first  priority  on  the 
President's  agenda  on  his  upcoming  trip 
to  Peking  and  Moscow  is  the  release  of 
our  men  held  captive  by  the  Communist 
tyrants. 

The  heart-rending  story  by  Mr.  Reich 
follows: 

American   Prisoners  of  War 
(By  Peter  Reich) 

The  slim,  nickel  bracelet  on  Mrs.  Mildred 
Pilkington's  wrist  Is  inscribed:  "Lt.  Thomas 
Pilkington — 9-19-66" 

Lt.  Pilkington  Is  her  son.  Sept.  19,  1966, 
is  the  day  his  Phantom  II  Jet  disappeared 
on  a  night  flight  over  North  Viet  Nam.  For 
the  past  five  years,  he  has  been  one  of  the 
1.199  Americans  missing  in  action  In  the 
Viet  Nam  war. 

No  word  from  any  of  them  ever  has  been 
received  by  their  families. 

Mrs.  Pilkington  says  she  Intends  to  wear 
the  bracelet  until  she  receives  some  official 
news — good  or  bad — about  her  son.  She 
hopes  other  Americans  will  Join  her  In  a 
similar  gesture. 

The  National  League  of  Families  of  Amer- 
icans Missing  In  Action  or  Prisoners  of  War 
In  Southeast  Asia  Is  making  the  commemora- 
tive bracelets  available  at  cost  to  anyone  re- 
questing them.  The  charge  is  $2.50  for  a 
nickel  bracelet.  $3  for  a  copper  one.  All  bear 
the  name  of  one  of  the  47  Illinois  men  known 
to  be  M.I.A.  or  P.O.W.  In  Southeast  Asia,  and 
the  date  he  was  captured,  or  disappeared. 

Mrs.  Pilkington  said  anyone  desiring  a 
bracelet  may  write  to:  National  League  of 
Families,  Glenvlew  Naval  Air  Station,  Glen- 
view,  m.  60026. 

If  he  still  Is  alive,  Mrs.  Pilkington  noted, 
this  will  be  the  sixth  Christmas  that  her 
son  has  spent  In  captivity.  He  was  25  when 
he  failed  to  return  to  his  carrier,  the  Coral 
Sea.  He  will  be  31  soon. 

Her  son  attended  Notre  Dame  High  School 
In  Nlles  and  graduated  from  Loyola  Univer- 
sity before  becoming  a  navy  pilot,  she  said. 
Mrs.  Pilkington  still  lives  at  9408  Normandy 
Av..  In  Morton  Grove. 

Mrs.  Peggy  Lane,  of  766  Prospect  Av.,  Win- 
netka, wears  a  bracelet  Inscribed  with  the 
name  of  her  brother,  Lt.  John  F.  Conlon  III, 
an  air  force  Jet  pilot  missing  oiver  South 
Viet  Nam  sdnce  March  4,  1966.  Neither  his 
light  observation  aircraft  nor  his  body  ever 
was  found,  so  he  Is  presumed  to  have  fallen 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Viet  Cong  or  the  North 
Vietnamese.  He,  too,  was  25  when  he  dis- 
appeared, and  will  be  31  soon. 

Mrs.  Lane  pointed  out  that  in  addition  to 
the  1.199  Americans  officially  listed  as  miss- 
ing, another  460  are  known  to  be  prisoners 
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of  war — however  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
acknowledged  holding  only  339,  and  the  Viet 
Cong  and  the  Laotian  communists  have  de- 
nied all  knowledge  of  the  79  and  3  Americans, 
respectively,  known  to  be  their  prisoners. 

Both  Mrs.  Pilkington  and  Mrs.  Lane 
pleaded  with  Americans  not  to  forget  our 
missing  or  captured  men,  some  of  whom 
have  had  to  endiwe  unspeakable  conditions 
for  seven  long  years. 

These  conditions — amply  documented  by 
the  handful  of  Americans  who  have  managed 
to  escape  from  Communist  captivity  In 
Southeast  Asia — have  taken  their  toll  al- 
ready. 

Mrs.  Lane  told  of  one  P.O.W.'s  wife  who 
noticed  that  her  pilot  husband's  handwriting 
on  the  6-llne  notes  the  North  Vietnamese 
permitted  him  to  send  her  every  few  months 
was  becoming  progressively  less  legible. 

The  last  letter  she  received,  just  this 
month,  bore  a  notation  from  a  Defense  De- 
partment analyst  who  had  examined  the 
writing  for  authenticity: 

"Your  husband  has  given  up  hofje:  we  re- 
gret to  Inform  you  that  he  has  become 
simple-minded." 

Mrs.  Lane  requested  that  the  P.O.W.'s 
name  not  be  published. 
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CHRISTMAS  SHARING 


WASHINGTON  STATE  SENATE  COM- 
MENDS PRESIDENT  NIXON  FOR 
HIS  NEW  PEACE  EFFORT 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington State  Senate  has  passed  a  resolu- 
tion commending  President  Nixon  for  his 
eight-point  peace  plan  and  urged  the 
Washington  State  congressional  delega- 
tion to  pledge  all  possible  support  for  his 
efforts.  This  is  a  nonpartisan  request, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  Washington 
State  Senate  is  controlled  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  do  pledge  my 
support  for  the  President's  peace  plan, 
and  I  am  inserting  the  aforementioned 
resolution  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Resolution 

Whereas,  The  President's  speech  of  Jan- 
uary 25,  1972  revealing  secret  negotiations 
covering  twelve  separate  meetings  over  a 
period  of  thirty  months,  In  addition  to  the 
previously  pubUclzed  acts  and  offers,  demon- 
strates that  the  President's  efforts  are  re- 
spoiislve  to  his  pledge  to  the  American  f>eo- 
ple.  and  to  their  demands  for  action  by  their 
government  and  his  administration.  In  con- 
nection with  the  disengagement  of  our  armed 
forces  from  South  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas,  The  offers  made  public  provide 
the  North  Vietnamese  the  essential  options 
to  consummate  a  compact  for  peace  In 
Southeast  Asia; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Washington  com- 
mends the  President  for  his  efforts,  acknowl- 
edges Its  gratitude  therefor,  and  urges  the 
congressional  delegation  from  the  State  of 
Washington  to  pledge  all  possible  support 
for  his  efforts;  and 

Be  it  fiulher  resolved.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  cause  copies  of  this  resolution 
suitably  embossed  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  and  the  members  of  the  congres- 
sional delegation  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNI.'V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31.  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year, 
during  early  December,  the  Christmas 
spirit  descends  upon  us  and  the  spirit  of 
sharing,  which  has  been  hidden  all  year, 
again  reappears. 

I  recently  read  an  article  by  Norma 
Gray  in  the  Oakland,  Cahf..  Catholic 
Voice  entitled  'Christmas  Sharing."  The 
article  described  a  very  special  mani- 
festation of  the  spirit  of  gi\-ing:.  Bob 
Hughes  and  Dick  Martin,  well-known 
nightclub  enteitainers,  have  given  their 
time  to  organize  a  boys  choir  which  per- 
forms each  Christmas  season.  Despite 
the  demands  made  on  them  and  their 
successes,  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Martin 
will  accept  none  of  the  credit  for  their 
choir.  They  give  all  the  credit  for  the 
choir's  success  to  the  boys  who  are 
members. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  the  time  and 
efforts  given  by  these  two  men  and  the 
boys  in  the  choir  deserve  to  be  recog- 
nized. In  an  age  when  too  many  people 
are  concerned  only  with  themselves,  this 
group  nas  given  of  themselves  to  spread 
the  joy  of  Christmas.  I  feel  that  my  col- 
leagues will  enjoy  and  benefit  from  this 
story. 

The  article  follows : 

Christmas  Sharing 

Each  year  as  the  holiday  approaches  we 
find  ourselves,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  all 
year,  thinking  more  about  others  than  about 
ourselves.  Talents  grown  rusty  with  disuse 
are  polished  up  and  shared  freely.  Almost 
forgotten  friends  and  relatives,  those  who 
have  touched  our  lives,  however  briefly,  are 
remembered.  All  of  a  sudden,  even  hearts 
locked  up  or  held  back  all  year  long,  spill 
over  with  love  and  Joy  that  cries  out  to  be 
shared — through  gifts  and  cards,  through 
song,  through  self. 

Being  human,  we  grtimble  about  the  extra 
work,  the  extra  expense,  the  extra  time  this 
burst  of  loving  and  sharing  takes.  But  would 
we  change  It? 

Certainly  not  Dick  Martin  and  Bob 
Hughes  of  St.  Mark's  parish,  Richmond.  Each 
Christmas  season,  these  professional  enter- 
tainers clear  their  calendars  of  commitments 
to  return  to  their  Richmond  parish  where 
they  go  about  transforming  60  healthy  nor- 
mal boys,  ages  eight  and  up — boys  of  diverse 
races  and  backgrounds  from  14  public 
schools  In  the  city — Into  the  very  popular 
St.  Mark's  Boys  Choir. 

A  crash  program  of  40  hours  of  rehearsal 
readies  the  Ixiys  for  singing  the  Joys  of 
Christmas  In  hospital  wards,  homes  for  the 
sick  and  aged,  cathedrals,  parish  churches, 
famous  hotels,  city  streets  and  squares,  radio 
stations  and  this  year  a  special  appearance 
at  the  Oakland  Chancery  Office.  They  expect 
to  perform  for  150,000  people  this  season.  14 
appearances  are  scheduled  for  Dec.  21  alone. 

Performances  are  gratis.  The  boys  earn 
money  for  the  chartered  buses  they  tise  for 
transportation  by  singing  on  the  street  cor- 
ners near  the  parish  church  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  Advent. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  rehearsal 
period  is  a  "laundromat  party"  during 
which  the  boys  themselves  clean  and  press 
the  surplices,  scapulars  and  big  red  ties 
which  thev  wear. 
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Climax  of  each  sestson  comes  on  Christmas 
Eve  when  the  choir  sings  the  Midnight  Mass 
in  St.  Mark's  Church.  It  is  on  this  evening 
that  many  former  members  return  to  visit 
or  sing  along.  Of  the  original  group  founded 
eleven  years  ago  with  nine  boys,  seven  have 
finished  college;  six  have  been  to  Vietnam 
and  back  safely. 

New  boys  niust  serve  one  year  as  postulants 
before  being  received  into  full  membership 
in  a  special  church  ceremony. 

Bob  and  Dick  consider  it  a  privilege  to  be 
able  to  share  some  of  their  talents  with 
others. 

"To  us  it's  missionary  work,  and  it  might 
be  a  square  idea,  but  we  believe  we  are  all 
missionaries,"  says  the  pair,  whose  work 
with  the  boys  has  brought  Christmas  delight 
to  thoiasands. 
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LOST  CORD  CLUB  AIMS  AT 
REHABILITATION 


CHICAGO  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

'  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  all  authorizing  legislation  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial,  entitled  "Free 
Rides  on  the  CTA?"  which  appeared  in 
the  January  28  edition  of  Chicago  Today. 

Mr.  Michael  Cafferty.  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Chicago  Transit  Authority,  for- 
merly served  as  Assistant  Secretary-  for 
Environmental  and  Urban  Systems  at 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
received  in  1970  from  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation John  A.  Volpe  a  meritorious 
achievement  award  for  his  outstanding 
service. 

Since  becoming  chairman  of  the  CTA 
last  spring,  Mr.  Cafferty  has  offered  many 
new  ideas  for  improving  public  trans- 
portation in  the  city  of  Chicago.  He  is 
to  be  commended  for  his  leadership  and 
for  the  innovations  he  has  suggested.  I 
know  in  the  years  ahead  the  citizens  of 
Chicago  will  derive  great  benefit  from 
his  excellent  planning. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Free  Rides  on  the  CTA? 

Free  rides  are  about  the  most  delightful 
prospect  the  Ch1ca5o  Transit  Authority  could 
offer.  And  apparently  It  isn't  such  a  wild 
idea;  CTA  chairman  Michael  Cafferty  sug- 
gests that  It  might  be  tried  soon — perhaps 
when  the  distributor  subway  system  Is  com- 
pleted In  5  or  6  years,  maybe  even  sooner. 

It  would  only  apply  downtown,  within 
limits  not  yet  described.  But  financially 
speaking.  It  would  make  getting  from  one 
part  of  the  business  district  to  another  as 
painless  as  riding  elevators.  "We  should  have 
this  concept  In  the  Loop,"  Cafferty  said, 
"with  people  able  to  get  on  ind  off  at  any 
point." 

Everyone,  including  the  CTA,  benefits  from 
good  business.  Making  it  cheap  and  easy 
for  people  to  get  around  downtown  is  the 
best  business  the  CTA  could  get  into. 

Some  cities  Including  New  York  are  weigh- 
ing the  possibility  of  totally  free  systems. 
That  could  happen  eventually,  but  '.t  would 
be  an  immense  gamble  to  start  with.  The 
CTA's  version,  which  pins  Its  hopes  on 
increased  patronage  thru  the  downtown  free- 
ride  bonus,  would  test  the  idea  at  much  less 
risk.  But  the  possibilities  are  dazzling,  and 
we  hope  to  hear  more  of  this  plan  soon. 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  following  article 
from  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
about  a  courageous  group  of  people  in  my 
home  community  who  have  not  allowed 
a  serious  physical  handicap  to  stop  them 
from  being  heard. 

I  refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  members 
of  an  organization  called  the  Lost  Cord 
Club  of  Kentuckiana.  These  good  citizens 
share  the  common  misfortime  of  having 
undergone  surgery  for  the  removal  of  the 
larynx. 

The  profound  effect  of  this  operation  is 
a  total  loss  of  the  ability  to  speak.  The 
club's  president,  Mrs.  John  Beha,  says  it 
is  a  shattering  experience  "when  you 
come  out  of  that  operation  a'  d  you  open 
your  mouth  and  there's  nothing  there." 
The  purpose  of  the  Lost  Cord  Club  is  to 
cushion  this  postoperative  shock  and  to 
assist  patients  in  regaining  the  gift  of 
speech  through  the  use  of  the  esophagus. 
Among  the  prime  movers  in  this  most 
worthwtiile  organization  are  Mrs.  Robert 
Waldron,  Mr.  Phil  Michels  and  Mr. 
George  T.  Warren.  I  think  their  com- 
mendable activities  are  worthy  of  the  no- 
tice of  my  colleagues  in  the  House.  I 
therefore  request  that  the  following  arti- 
cle entitled  "Speaking  of  People,  Lost 
Cord  Club  Aims  at  Rehabilitation,"  writ- 
ten by  reporter  Joan  Kay,  be  inserted  in 
the  Record.  , 

The  article  follows:  ' 

Lost  Cord  Club  Aims  at  Rehabilitation 

(By  Joan  Kay) 
At  most  meetings  of  the  Lost  Cord  Club 
of  Kentuckiana,  the  business  session  Is  brief 
and  then  the  members  Just  sit  around  and 
talk. 

Talking  Is  the  main  purpose  of  the  club 
for  it  Is  made  up  of  people  who  have  lost 
their  larynx  (or  voice  box)  through  surgery 
and  are  learning  to  talk  by  using  their 
esophagus. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  group  "Is  to  get  peo- 
ple together  and  let  them  know  they  are  not 
alone  with  their  problem — to  provide  emo- 
tional support,"  said  Hazel  (Mrs.  Robert) 
Waldron,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  club  and 
Instructor  of  post-laryngectomy  voice  at  the 
Rehabilitation  Center. 

Club  get-togethers  give  laryngectomees 
(those  who  have  had  their  larynges  removed) 
"a  chance  to  express  their  feelings  and  a 
chance  to  try  their  new  voice,"  she  continued. 
"When  they  first  leam  they  do  not  talk  well 
and  don't  like  to  talk  In  front  of  strangers." 
Newly  elected  club  president  Mrs.  John 
Beha  attended  her  first  meeting  two  months 
after  surgery  in  1965  and  she  has  been  going 
regularly  ever  since. 

It  is  quite  a  shattering  experlemce  "when 
you  come  out  of  that  operation  and  you  open 
your  mouth  and  there's  nothing  there,"  said 
Mrs.  Beha.  "If  you  go  to  those  meetings,  you 
feel  like  you're  not  the  only  one. 

"If  you  take  advantage  of  everything  Hazel 
and  the  others  at  the  club  tell  you  and  prac- 
tice with  it,  you've  got  no  problem." 

In  a  laryngectomy  all  of  the  larynx,  which 
Includes  the  vocal  cords,  is  removed.  Though 
sometimes  the  larynx  is  removed  because  of 
acid  burns  or  a  fracture  resulting  from  an 
accident,  the  major  cause  is  a  malignant 
tumor. 
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To  explain  In  simple  terms  how  a  laryngec- 
tomee talks,  said  Mrs.  Waldron,  "we  leam 
to  get  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  esophagxis 
and  cause  the  air  to  vibrate"  as  a  substitute 
for  the  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords  which 
have  been  removed. 

When  Mrs.  Waldron  had  surgerjfcln  1946, 
"there  was  nothing  In  the  area  in  the  way 
of  rehabilitation,"  and  she  didn't  talk  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  After  initial  speech  therapy 
at  Northwestern  University,  she  had  ftiriher 
training  from  Miss  Miriam  Robinson,  a 
trained  speech  therapist,  who  at  that  time 
was  teaching  public  speaking  and  drama  at 
the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 
(Miss  Robinson  now  teaches  at  Belmont 
College  In  Nashville.) 

Later  the  two  began  visiting  surgical  pa- 
tients in  hospitals  and  teaching  laryngec- 
tomees in  Mis  Robinson's  office.  In  1951  they 
formed  the  Lost  Cord  Club. 

The  club,  sponsored  by  the  Kentucky  di- 
vision of  the  American  Cancer  Society,  meet 
in  its  offices  in  the  Medical  Arts  Building  on 
the  third  Monday  of  every  month. 

In  the  beginning  there  were  six  or  eight 
people.  Now  there  are  16  to  20  dues-paying 
members  and  the  club  has  a  mailing  list  of 
about  150.  "People  come  and  go,"  said  Mrs. 
Waldron.  "Once  they  are  back  at  work  and 
feel  less  need,  they  drop  out."  But  there  are 
some  longtime  members. 

Other  officers  in  addition  to  Mrs.  Beha  are 
Phil  Michels,  vice  president,  and  George 
T.  Warren,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Kentuckiana  club  is  a  charter  member 
of  the  International  Association  of  Laryn- 
gectomees, founded  in  1952  and  sponsored  by 
the  American  Cancer  Society.  Prom  11  chap- 
ters, it  has  grown  to  165  clubs, 

Mrs.  Waldron  is  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national group,  and  Robert  P.  Watts  of  Lex- 
ington, who  formed  the  Bluegrass  Lost  Cord 
Club  In  1961,  is  vice  president.  He  Is  expected 
to  be  elected  president  at  the  August  meeting 
in  Florida. 

Another  club  is  in  the  process  of  forming 
in  Owensboro. 

ORGANIZE   SPRING    MEETING 

Mrs.  Waldron  hopes  to  organize  a  regional 
meeting  in  the  spring  mainly  "to  find  out  if 
there  are  people  we  aren't  reaching  for 
therany  or  help.  We  have  no  idea  how  many 
peopljAthere  are  in  the  state  we  have  never 
heard  of." 

Many  times  doctors  will  alert  Mrs.  Waldron 
or  other  club  members  about  patients  facing 
laryngectomies,  and  they  wlU  visit  them  in 
hospital  to  offer  information  and  evidence 
that  a  person  can  learn  to  talk  again. 

"We  want  to  know  early  enough,"  said 
Mrs.  Waldron,  "so  we  can  see  people  while 
they  are  in  a  state  of  depression.  People  al- 
ways say,  'If  only  I  could  have  talked  to  you 
before  the  operation  or  right  after.'  We  feel 
club  members  can  do  so  much  to  reassure 
these  people." 

Though  the  club  has  some  social  activities, 
such  as  a  summer  picnic,  "We  think  of  the 
club  as  a  service  organization  rather  than  a 
social  club." 

Mrs.  Waldron,  who  was  a  volunteer  teacher 
for  about  eight  years  with  Miss  Robinson,  at- 
tended workshops  of  the  international  asso- 
ciation on  teaching  laryngectomees  to  speak 
and  has  read  widely  in  the  field.  She  Joined 
the  Rehabilitation  Center  in  1967  as  in- 
structor of  post-laryngectomy  voice  In  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Kentucky  Division  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society. 

Though  people  vary  widely  In  their  ability 
to  master  the  new  speech  technique,  with 
a  normal  post-operative  recovery  she  esti- 
mates that  generally  it  takes  three  to  four 
months  of  therapy  once  or  twice  a  week  to 
have  usable  speech.  "Control  and  loudness 
improve  over  the  years  with  practice." 

One  Important  barrier  a  person  must  cross 
Is  shyness  "because  the  voice  has  a  most  un- 
usual quality  and  many  are  reluctant  to  use 
it,"  She  often  encourages  a  patient  at  first 
by  taking  him   around  the  Rehabilitation 
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Center  and  introducing  him  to  other  staff 
members. 

In  1967  Mrs.  Waldron  was  honored  by  the 
Kentucky  Commission  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  as  "handicapped  individual  of 
the  year." 

"Sometimes  I've  said  that  my  life  has  been 
much  richer  since  I've  been  laryngectomized 
because  a  lot  of  new  doors  have  opened  up 
to  me."  Before  the  operation  as  a  housewife 
and  mother  of  two  sons,  she  did  some  com- 
munity work,  but  "through  the  years  I've 
had  so  many  wonderful  experiences  through 
the  work  I've  done.  I  think  this  is  the  atti- 
tude most  larjmgectomees  have  taken." 
Though  some  never  adjust,  "most  jump  in 
with  both  feet  to  help  others." 

Mrs.  Waldron  is  particularly  pleased  about 
a  local  Industrj'  executive  who  began  therapy 
last  June  and  now  has  resumed  all  his  job 
responsibilities,  including  conferences  with 
other  businessmen.  A  6-year-old  boy  she  once 
trained  to  talk  Is  now  17,  holding  a  part-time 
Job  and  Involved  in  many  school  clubs. 

"And  I  am  just  one  of  many  people  in  the 
field  who  feel  this  glow  about  It.  ...  I  think 
this  Is  the  philosophy  that  most  laryngecto- 
mees have — they  want  to  help  others  who 
have  been  through  the  same  experience." 


VIETNAMESE  REFUGEE  RELOCA- 
■nON  VIOLATES  ARTICLE  49  OP 
THE  GENEVA  CONVENTION 


HON.  BELIAS.  ABZUG 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day's New  York  Times  carried  on  its 
"Op-Ed"  page  an  article  by  John  Isaacs, 
a  young  man  who  recently  resigned  from 
the  U.S.  Foreign  Service.  During  the  year 
that  Mr.  Isaacs  worked  with  refugees  in 
South  Vietnam,  he  had  ample  opportu- 
nity to  observe  the  coercion  attendant 
upon  their  "voluntary"  agreements  to  be 
relocated. 

These  people — South  Vietnamese  citi- 
zens— are  the  individuals  whom  we  are 
supposedly  protecting.  With  friends  such 
as  we,  they  hardly  need  any  enemies. 

Mr.  Isaacs'  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  28,  1972] 
A  Nation  or  Wretched  Wanderers 
(By  John  Isaacs) 

Washington. — About  1,400  Vietnamese  re- 
fugees were  recently  moved  from  wretched 
refugee  camps  in  Quangtrl  Province  of  I 
Corps,  the  northernmost  region  of  South 
Vietnam,  to  another  camp  450  mllee  to  the 
south.  Vietnamese  refugees  have  never  before 
been  resettled  so  far  from  their  former 
homes. 

This  latest  move  podnts  up  the  continuing 
ground  war  and  again  revecils  the  failure  of 
Vietnam izatlon  to  guarantee  the  security  of 
the  peasants  in  their  home  areas.  The  re- 
location may  be  the  first  of  many  totaling 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  as  the 
South  Vietnamese  try  to  clear  land  for  mili- 
tary operations. 

Large-scale  relocations  of  refugees  from  I 
Corps  have  been  planned  for  many  years.  I 
was  involved  in  such  planning  whUe  in  Viet- 
iiam,  and  saw  other  American  preparations 
dating  back  to  1966  and  1988  for  resettling 
up  to  200,000  people. 

Only  a  year  ago,  the  American  head  of  the 
War  Victims  Directorate  In  Saigon  annoimced 
plans  to  move  200,000  to  400,000  refugees 
from  I  Corps,  although  premature  publicity 
and  the  reeiultlng  outcry  killed  the  move. 

Forced  relocations  have  long  played  a  key 
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role  In  the  war  In  Indochina.  Previous 
schemes  have  been  entitled  "agroviUes," 
"strategic  hamlets"  and  "new  life  hamlets." 

By  whatever  name,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Vietnamese  have  been  uprooted  from  their 
traditional  lives  and  forced  into  barren 
camps. 

Each  new  relocation  indicates  a  continued 
lack  of  South  Vietnamese  governmental  con- 
fidence In  its  political  control  of  the  country- 
side, while  directly  violating  Article  49  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  which  prohibits  "Indi- 
vidual or  mass  forcible  transfers." 

State  Department  officials  claim  that  this 
latest  movement,  labeled  "don  dlen,"  is  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  past.  Only  those 
Vietnamese  who  Eigree  to  move  will  go. 

Yet  the  C'Tcumstances  of  the  movement 
raise  serious  doubts  about  how  voluntary  the 
moves  win  turn  out  to  be  in  the  future.  The 
people  at  one  of  the  two  camps  involved 
wrote  a  letter  last  July  21  to  a  Vietnamese 
Cabinet  Minister  asking  to  be  moved.  The 
free  will  of  those  making  the  request  is  called 
into  question  by  their  plea:  "You  witnessed 
the  miserable  life  of  the  Inhabitants  and 
told  us  that  the  Government  has  intention 
to  move  the  people  in  Hathanh  resettlement 
center." 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  Americans  five 
months  before  that  request  stated  that  "The 
people  are  opposed  to  any  move  outside  of 
Military  Region  I  [I  Corps)." 

By  July  the  refugees  supposedly  had 
changed  their  minds.  There  are  sufficient 
precedents  to  show  that  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Government  has  means  to  get  the  people 
"willingly"  to  follow  its  desires. 

The  motives  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
officials  Involved  are  also  suspect.  When  ques- 
tioned about  the  move  last  Sept.  17,  Dr.  Phan 
Quan  Dan.  Minister  of  State  in  Vietnam  and 
director  of  this  movement,  told  me  about  im- 
proved land  and  better  security  as  reasons 
why  Saigon  favors  the  relocation. 

These  reasons  make  some  sense  in  light  of 
the  miserable  conditions  in  the  two  camps  of 
8,200  people  at  Hathanh  and  20,000  at  Camlo, 
with  refugees  living  on  sandy  soil  which 
prevents  all  but  the  most  elementary  farm- 
ing. Yet  while  the  refugees  want  most  of  all 
to  return  to  their  ancestral  lands,  strategic 
considerations  clearly  outweigh  human  ones. 

These  further  considerations  were  admit- 
ted by  Dr.  Dan,  who  said:  "When  the  refugees 
are  moved  out  of  their  camps,  the  Govern- 
ment can  turn  much  of  the  land  into  a  free- 
fire  zone.  Then  it  will  be  much  easier  to  fight 
the  Communists." 

It  Is  doubtful  how  limited  the  move  will 
remain  or  how  much  free  choice  there  will 
be  because  the  same  minister  expressed  a 
desire  to  move  as  many  as  330,000  people  by 
the  end  of  1972. 

Moreover,  the  refugees  who  are  moving 
constitute  a  suspect  group  for  their  long-held 
sympathies  with  the  Vletcong.  An  April,  1970, 
"Survey  of  the  Attitudes  of  Refugees  in 
Twelve  Selected  Camps  in  I  Corps"  found: 
"There  are  large  numbers  of  Vletcong  sym- 
pathizers among  the  refugees  in  I  Corps  in 
general,  but  the  most  critical  problems 
pointed  up  by  this  survey  are  In  the  large 
camps  of  Camlo  and  Hathanh."  The  move 
only  makes  sense  If  there  is  a  desire  to  get 
the  people  out  of  the  militarily  sensitive  I 
Corps  region  threatened  by  North  Vietnamese 
troops  to  the  north  and  west. 


HAROLD  J.  GIBBONS,  RECIPIENT  OF 
THE  HERITAGE  OF  LIBERTY  AWARD 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31.  1972 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
Mr.  Harold  J.  Gibbons,  vice  president  of 
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the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, wa.s  honored  in  Chicago  by  the 
An ti- Defamation  League  Appeal. 

Mr.  Gibbon  was  presented  with  the 
first  annual  Heritage  of  Liberty  Award 
sponsored  by  the  Anti -Defamation 
League. 

The  award  \v.^s  presented  to  Mr.  Gib- 
bons in  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
labor  leadership,  his  vanguard  role  in  the 
struggle  against  bias,  his  commitment  to 
social  justice,  his  distinguished  public 
service,  and  in  appreciation  of  his  cham- 
pionship and  generous  support  of  Israel. 

The  Heritage  of  Liberty  Award  has 
been  established  by  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  in  recognition  of  labor's  leading 
role  in  the  advancement  of  the  Nation's 
heritage.  It  was  conferred  upon  Harold 
Gibbons  at  a  dinner  in  his  honor  for  his 
steadfast  advocacy  of  labor's  rights,  his 
leadership  in  the  struggle  against  bigotry, 
and  his  untiring  support  of  Israel's  cause. 

Cochairman  for  the  dinner  was  the 
very  highly  respected  Chicago  industrial- 
ist, Mr.  Lester  Crown.  The  honorary 
chairman  was  Dore  Schary  and  dinner 
cochairman  was  Ray  Schoessling,  vice 
president  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters  and  president  of  the 
District  Council  25.  Rabbi  Eric  Fiiedland 
delivered  the  invocation  and  the  Rev. 
Robert  Reicher  delivered  the  benediction. 
Remarks  were  made  by  Seymour  Grau- 
bard,  national  chairman  of  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League.  Mr.  John  W.  Gard- 
ner was  the  principal  speaker  and 
America's  No.  1  satirist,  Mr.  Alan  King, 
provided  a  lighter  touch  to  the  evening. 

Mr.  Gibbons  richly  deserves  the  honor 
bestowed  upon  him  at  McCormack  Place 
in  Chicago,  111. 


THE  ECOLOGY  OF  SOCIETY 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1972 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able John  Lumpkin,  a  distinguished  at- 
torney, president  of  the  South  Carolina 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  South  Carolina 
National  Bank,  delivered  a  splendid  ad- 
dress to  the  annual  chamber  of  com- 
merce banquet  in  my  hometown  of 
Greenwood,  S.C.  It  was  a  very  special 
privilege  for  me  to  hear  Mr.  Lumpkin's 
eloquent  and  timely  address.  It  is 
thought  provoking  and  challenging.  I 
commend  this  great  speech  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  American  people: 
The  Ecoloct  op  Society 

I'd  like  to  touch  upon  a  matter  that  is  a 
bit  more  serious  and  current,  a  matter  that 
affects  us  all  these  days.  We  have  now  solidly 
embedded  in  our  working  vocabularies,  the 
word  "ecology",  and  while  I  haven't  looked 
it  up  since  school  days,  1  seem  to  have  it 
associated  with  the  balance  and/or  inter- 
relation of  things  in  nature.  And,  I  under- 
stand that  when  any  species  of  ecology's 
vast  network  is  reduced  or  eliminated,  its 
loss  affects  the  entire  system.  Ecologists  tell 
us  they  are  concerned  about  keeping  aU 
plant  and  animal  species  alive  and  Intact  not 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  preservation  as  for 
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the  sake  of  perpetuating  all  life.  All  of  us, 
they  say.  should  be  greatly  concerned  by  the 
excessive  tinkering  with  plant  and  animal 
life,  lest  the  entire  structure  give  way. 

There  is  a  similar  danger  In  tampering 
with  the  ecology  of  society.  This  ecology  Is 
maintained  by  two  important  basics:  One, 
a  system  of  laws  protecting  the  social  fabric, 
and  two.  a  healthy  marketplace.  Both  are 
constantly  undergoing  changes,  but  neither 
Is  Irrxmune  to  destruction.  Excessive  change 
Is  a  thing  we  must  guard  against. 

Two  great  Interrelated  forces  work  within 
the  system — the  Individual  and  society  It- 
self. Between  the  two  there  is  an  ever-pres- 
ent interplay  of  war  and  love,  of  rejection 
and  acceptance,  of  aggression  and  coopera- 
tion. 

We  are  all  endowed  with  a  fiercely  self- 
centered  nature.  It  is  our  weakness  that 
forces  us  to  seek  cooperation  with  each 
other.  But  our  untamed,  unconscious  drives, 
our  sPltish  ways  constantly  threaten  to  dis- 
rupt our  social  partnerships. 

In  primitive  society,  the  struggle  between 
aggression  and  cooperation  Is  taken  care  of 
by  the  environment;  when  the  specter  of 
starvation  looks  a  community  In  the  face 
every  day — as  with  the  Eskimos  or  the  African 
hunting  tribes — the  pure  need  for  self-pres- 
ervation pushes  society  to  the  cooperative 
completion  of  Its  daily  tasks.  But  in  an 
advanced  community,  this  tangible  pressure 
of  the  environment  is  lacking.  When  men 
no  longer  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  In  tasks 
directly  related  to  survival — Indeed  when  half 
or  more  of  the  population  never  touches  the 
tilled  earth,  enters  mines,  keeps  cattle  or 
builds  with  its  hands — the  perpetuation  of 
the  human  animal  becomes  a  remarkable  so- 
cial feat. 

The  very  existence  of  society  Is  at  the 
mercy  of  a  thousand  dangers.  It  can  feel  im- 
mediately the  effects  of  excessive  govern- 
mental control.  When  trade  union  strikes  or 
consumer  boycotts  or  civil  strife  come  upon 
the  scene,  we  all  are  affected.  The  network 
of  markets  is  so  Intricate  and  Interwoven 
that  the  whole  Is  affected  by  a  small  part 
.  .  .  Just  as  the  tiny  sting  of  a  bee  can  cause 
pain  to  a  200-pound  man.  In  the  extreme.  If 
our  farmers  should  fail  to  plant  enough  crops 
or  if  too  few  men  should  suddenly  offer  their 
services  as  stevedores,  miners  or  doctors  or 
engineers,  or  If  any  of  the  millions  of  inter- 
twined tasks  of  society  should  fail  to  get 
done.  Industrial  life  would  soon  become  hope- 
lessly disorganized.  We  face  the  possibility 
of  such  a  cataclysm  daily — not  from  the 
forces  of  nature,  but  from  sheer  human  un- 
predictability. 

In  the  market  system,  the  lure  of  gain 
steers  each  man  to  his  task.  And  yet.  al- 
though he  is  free  to  go  where  his  acquisitive 
nose  directs  him,  the  interplay  of  one  man 
against  the  other  results  In  the  necessary 
tasks  of  society  getting  done. 

But  through  history,  industry  and  profit 
hive  be^n  under  attack  and  suspicion. 
Throughout,  there  have  been  attempts  to  dis- 
credit and  destroy  the  process. 

Boston— 1644.  A  trial  is  in  progress;  Robert 
Keane.  "an  ancient  professor  of  the  gospel,  a 
man  of  eminent  wealth  and  having  but  one 
child,  and  having  come  over  to  conscience's 
sake  £uid  for  the  advancement  of  the  gospel." 
is  charged  with  a  heinous  crime.  He  has  made 
over  sixpence  profit  on  the  shilling,  an  out- 
rageous gain.  Question:  Whether  to  excom- 
municate htm  for  his  sin.  However,  In  view 
of  his  spotless  past,  the  court  finally  relents 
and  dismisses  him  with  a  fine  of  two  hundred 
pounds.  But  poor  Mr.  Keane  Is  so  upset  that 
before  the  elders  of  the  Church  he  does  "with 
tears  acknowledge  his  covetous  and  corrupt 
heart."  A  minister  of  Boston  cannot  resist 
this  golden  opportunity  to  profit  from  the 
living  example  of  a  wayward  sinner  and  he 
uses  the  example  of  Keane's  avarice  to  thun- 
der for  in  his  Sunday  sermon  on  some  false 
principles  of  trade.  Among  them  are  these: 
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"(1)  that  a  man  might  sell  as  dear  as  he 
can,  and  buy  as  cheap  as  he  can; 

"(2)  if  a  man  lose  by  casualty  of  sea.  and 
so  on,  in  some  of  his  conunoditles,  he  may 
raise  the  price  of  the  rest,  and 

"  ( 3 )  that  he  may  sell  as  he  bought,  though 
he  paid  too  dear  .  .  ." 

All  false,  cries  the  minister;  to  seek  riches 
for  riches  sake  is  to  fall  into  the  sin  of 
avarice. 

To  this  day,  the  notion  is  handed  down 
that  to  seek  riches  for  riches  sake  Is  a  thing 
of  the  devil. 

Therefore,  one  of  the  great  dangers  in  our 
social  ecology  is  psychological.  Puritan  and 
primitive  mores  dictate  feelings  of  modern 
men.  He  rails  excessively  against  the  profit 
system  or  the  market  system.  He  causes  laws 
to  be  passed.  Judgments  to  be  made  and 
utterances  voiced  to  the  detriment  of  the 
market. 

Then,  there  is  the  matter  of  regulations 
and  rules. 

Prance — 1666.  A  regulation  has  been  sent 
out  warning  against  a  dangerous  and  dis- 
ruptive tendency  of  too  much  Initiative  be- 
ing displayed  of  late.  The  regulation  says 
that  henceforth  the  fabrics  of  Dlyon  and 
Selangey  are  to  contain  1,408  threads,  neither 
more  nor  less.  In  four  other  manufacturing 
towns,  the  threads  are  to  number  1.376;  at 
Chatillon.  1.216.  (Any  cloth  found  to  be 
objectionable  is  to  be  pilloried.  If  it  is 
found  three  times  to  be  objectionable,  the 
merchant  is  to  be  pilloried  instead.) 

There  is  something  common  to  all  these 
scattered  fragments  of  bygone  worlds.  It  is 
this:  First,  the  idea  of  the  propriety  (not  to 
say  the  necessity)  of  a  system  organized  en 
the  basis  of  personal  gain  has  not  yet  taken 
root.  Second,  a  separate,  self-contained  eco- 
nomic world  has  not  yet  lifted  Itself  from 
Us  social  context.  The  world  of  practical  af- 
fairs is  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the  world 
of  political,  social  and  religious  life. 

Even  m  this  late  20th  century  these  worlds 
have  not  yet  fully  separated.  And,  while  the 
physical  separation  isti't  really  necessary,  is 
it  not  important  that  we  differentiate  them 
in  our  minds  and  our  reactions  to  their  func- 
tions. 

There  is  sometimes  the  notion  that  the 
system  owes  the  individual  a  living,  must 
guarantee  him  a  pension,  must  protect  him 
from  cradle  to  the  grave.  Paradoxically,  this 
same  notion  says  that  enterprise  can  be  sin- 
ful. In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Church  taught 
that.  "No  Christian  ought  to  be  a  merchant." 
In  banking — In  all  industry  for  that  mat- 
ter—we frequently  run  across  these  primi- 
tive reactions  to  the  system  of  marketing. 

In  recruiting,  we  sometimes  find  the  young 
collegian  Is  reluctant  to  Join  a  corporation. 
He  believes  that  In  so  doing  he  may  lose  his 
personal  identity.  He  cannot  find  himself  In 
a  corporate  enterprise,  and  he  does  not  want 
to  be  guided  by  what  he  considers  Imper- 
sonal policies  and  procedures.  It  is.  In  a 
sense,  a  kind  of  snobbery.  It  is  brought  on 
probably  by  the  diminishing  individuality  In 
our  modern  society.  As  the  world  grows 
smaller  by  faster  transportation  and  instant 
communications,  and  as  the  population  soars, 
and  as  mass  production  continues  to  turn 
out  all  manner  of  goods  and  materials,  we 
get  the  Idea  that  each  one  of  us  is  too  much 
like  all  the  rest  of  us.  And,  we  dont  espe- 
cially like  that.  I'm  told  that  brand  names 
don't  have  the  appeal  of  a  few  years  ago. 
Perhaps  Its  because  people  now  search  for 
the  offbeat,  something  with  which  to  make 
them  different  from  the  masses.  People  seem 
to  want  to  maintain  an  Individual  sovereign- 
ty. This  Includes  a  personal  interpretation 
of  behavior,  of  morals  and  of  rules  and  laws. 
There  appears  to  be  a  strong  sentiment  for 
the  individual's  rights  over  the  rights  of 
society.  Laws  are  passed.  Judicial  decisions 
are  made  and  writings  support  the  individ- 
ual's role  against  society's  order.  It  is  more 
popular  today  to  protect  the  crlmlnars  rights 
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after  the  crime  than  it  U  to  protect  society 
against  the  criminal's  acts.  Even  the  overt 
revolutionary  today  can  draw  the  sympathy 
because  he  acts  as  an  individual  against  an 
"oppressive"  society.  If  his  plight  continues 
he  is  often  lionized. 

The  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  societies 
were  buUt  on  the  conception  of  subordina- 
tion of  the  individual  to  the  community  of 
the  citizen  to  the  state;  It  set  the  safety  ot 
the  commonwealth,  as  the  supreme  aim  of 
conduct,  above  the  safety  of  the  individual 
whether  in  this  world  or  in  the  world  to 
come.  When  Oriental  reUgions  came  along 
all  this  was  changed.  The  center  of  gravity 
was  shifted  from  present  to  future  life,  and 
a  general  dlsintegraUon  of  the  body  politic 
set  In.  The  ties  of  the  state  and  the  family 
were  lessened;  the  structure  of  society  tended 
to  resolve  Itself  into  its  individual  elements 
and  thereby  to  relapse  into  barbarism;  yet 
civilization  Is  only  possible,  says  the  his- 
torian Toynbee,  through  the  active  coopera- 
tion of  the  citizens  and  their  willingness  to 
subordinate  their  private  Interests  to  the 
common  good.  The  obsession  with  Oriental 
philosophies  lasted  for  a  thousand  years.  Men 
refused  to  defend  their  country  and  even 
to  continue  their  own  kind.  The  revival  of 
Roman  law  marked  the  return  of  Europe  to 
native  ideals  of  life  and  conduct,  to  saner, 
manlier  views  of  the  world.  The  tide  of  the 
Oriental  Invasion  had  been  turned. 

Here  In  the  20th  century,  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  remarkable  filrtatlon  with  these 
same  philosophies.  The  Woodstock  set  finds 
a  new  god  in  "love",  a  new  purpose  In  btu-n- 
ing  draft  cards,  and  a  new  manifestation  in 
drugs.  The  affectation  of  flowing  robes  and 
long  hair  and  the  propensity  to  occult  teach- 
ings reminds  us  of  the  ancient  Oriental  in- 
fluence. It  Is  again  a  rebellion  against  socletv 
and  a  gratification  of  personal  likes  and  de- 
sires. The  premise  seems  to  be  that  man  Is  a 
noble  creature  corrupted  only  by  the  society 
surrounding  him.  It  Is  remindful  of  the 
thesis  propounded  by  Jean-Jacques  Rosseau, 
Intellectual  godfather  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. As  you  know,  that  revolution  left  us 
along  with  many  lofty  sentiments  a  memory 
of  one  of  the  bloodiest  conflicts  In  history. 
The  Russian  Revolution,  built  on  the  same 
premise,  led  to  the  same  result.  There  are  no 
contrary  examples.  Edward  Bloomberg,  au- 
thor of  Student  Violence,  reminds  us  that, 
"No  government  founded  In  the  'man  Is  good' 
principle  (as  opposed  to  society  is  good)  has 
ever  ended  otherwise  than  in  tyranny  and 
blood." 

The  healthy  balance  of  our  society,  as  we 
have  said,  is  dependent  upon  a  system  of 
laws  and  a  healthy  marketplace.  Each  of 
these  Is  experiencing  pressures  unequalled 
1-1  modern  civilization.  Our  laws  are  chal- 
lenged by  revolutionaries  and  anarchists.  Our 
police  are  vilified  and  our  traditional  Insti- 
tutions are  under  bombardment.  There  Is  an 
Impatience  with  the  due  process  of  law.  The 
marketplace  Is  Impaired  by  an  overzealous 
protection  of  the  consumer's  Interest,  by  ex- 
cessive taxes,  tax  bookkeeping  and  general 
regulatory  procedures. 

We  say  and  we  believe  that  this  ecology  can 
and  will  withstand  this  tampering,  but  there 
Is  a  warning  In  the  words  of  Chief  Justice 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  speaking  decades  ago 
before  a  Joint  session  of  Congress: 

".  .  .  Forms  of  government,  however  well 
contrived,  cannot  assure  their  own  perma- 
nence. If  we  owe  to  the  wisdom  and  restraint 
of  the  fathers  a  system  of  government  which 
has  thus  far  stood  the  test,  we  all  recognize 
that  it  Is  only  by  wisdom  and  restraint  in  our 
own  day  that  we  can  make  that  system  last. 
If  today  we  find  ground  for  confidence  that 
our  institutions  which  have  made  for  liberty 
and  strength  will  be  maintained.  It  will  not 
be  due  to  abundance  of  physical  resources  or 
to  productive  capacity,  but  because  these  are 
at  the  command  of  people  who  still  cherish 
the  principles   which  underlie  our  system 
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and  because  of  the  general  appreciation  of 
what  is  essentially  sound  In  our  governmental 
structure." 

These  are  rather  alarming  words,  but  they 
ftre  Intended  only  as  another  recognition  of 
what  might  be — not  what  will  be.  Just  as  the 
reasonable  men  of  science  tell  us  about  the 
balance  of  nature,  we  should  give  heed  to 
those  who  warn  us  about  the  ecology  of  our 
society.  The  society  we  know  today  In  Amer- 
ica, despite  Its  avowed  shortcomings,  is  the 
best  man  has  ever  devised.  While  changes  and 
refinements  are  constantly  needed,  we  should 
always  be  aware  and  remind  ourselves  of 
Justice  Hughes  words,  "forms  of  government 
cannot  assure  their  own  permanence." 

We  the  benefactors  must  have  the  wisdom 
for  this  assurance. 


THOSE  WHO  SERVE 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  31.  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  from  South 
Vietnam  has  been  greeted  with  enthiisi- 
asm  and  relief  by  most  Americans.  But 
there  are  some  men  who  realize  that  this 
country  cannot  extract  its  troops  and 
then  assume  the  problem  is  over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  war-ravaged  people 
of  Southeast  Asia  have  suffered  for  cen- 
turies. A  young  man  from  Concord, 
Calif.,  realizes  this  fact,  and  is  trying  to 
do  something  about  it.  Sgt.  Edward  A. 
Artis  has  spent  8  years  in  the  Army — 
almost  2  of  those  years  in  Vietnam  where 
he  was  a  medical  corpsman.  He  request- 
ed another  extension  of  his  duty  in  the 
war  zone  but  the  Army  denied  that  re- 
quest. It  is  ironic  that  one  of  the  few 
men  who  wanted  to  stay  and  use  his 
meSlcal  skills  to  help  the  people  was 
feent  homfev^while  other  men  who  did  not 
want  to  go'ip  the  first  place  were  sent 
in  his  place. 

Sergeant  Artis  wanted  to  stay  in  Viet- 
nam. Mr.  leaker,  not  because  he  likes 
war,  but  because  he  felt  he  could  help 
the  people.  He  is  especially  concerned 
about  the  Cambodian  refugees.  In  Viet- 
nam, Sergeant  Artis  used  his  free  time 
to  work  as  a  volunteer  In  a  hospital 
emergency  room  and  as  part  of  a  civic 
action  group  working  with  the  civilian 
population. 

Sergeant  Artis  is  now  back  in  the 
States,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  his  hometown  of 
Concord,  he  has  started  a  project  to  col- 
lect clothing  and  soap  for  those  ref- 
ugees. He  is  trying  to  get  civic  clubs, 
church  organizations  and  other  groups 
to  donate  the  clothing  and  soap  to  be 
sent  to  Vietnam. 

The  work  this  yoimg  man  is  perform- 
ing is  already  receiving  the  notice  of  local 
Concord  citizens,  but  I  feel  it  needs  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  Congress  and  everyone  who  reads  the 
Record. 

With  that  thought  in  mind.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  include  the  following  article  by  Tom 
Debley  of  the  Concord  Transcript  for 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
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Aid  for  Cambodians  Local  Soldier's  Ooal 
(By  Tom  Debley) 
Sgt.  Edward  A.  Artis  has  been  home  from 
Vietnam  less  than  a  week.  And  hell  only  be 
in  Concord  for  a  little  more  than  40  days,  a 
brief  period  of  time  in  which  he  hopes  to 
launch  an  ambitious  project  with  the  help  of 
area  residents. 

The  sergeant,  a  medical  corpsman  who 
graduated  from  Clayton  Valley  High  School 
in  1962,  has  spent  eight  years  in  the  Army, 
the  last  23  months  in  Vietnam. 

And  now  the  26-year-old,  thrice  wounded 
soldier  would  like  to  go  back  to  war  ravaged 
Southeast  Asia,  but  the  Army  has  said  no. 
Artis'  desire  to  return  is  not  because  of  any 
love  for  war.  In  fact,  if  you  ask,  he  has 
definite  views  on  the  politics  of  war. 

But  Artis  Is  not  interested  In  the  politics. 
He  Is  concerned  about  people.  Two  small  In- 
fants, for  example,  whom  he  found  In  gar- 
bage cans. 

Of  prime  concern  to  him  are  Cambodian 
refugees  who  are  suffering  and  dying  from 
the  effects  of  decades  of  war  In  Southeast 
Asia.  Their  plight,  Artis  says,  is  Just  as  bad 
as  the  Bangladesh,  but  people  have  forgotten 
about  the  war  victims  of  Cambodia  as  at- 
tention has  focused  on  this  new  world  prob- 
lem. 

"If  there's  a  new  thing,  people  look  at 
It  more  than  the  old,"  he  says. 

As  a  medical  corpsman,  Artis  became  In- 
terested In  the  poor  conditions  of  the  ref- 
ugees in  his  spare  time  by  becoming  in- 
volved in  "civic  action." 

"I  hate  busy  work  and  I'd  rather  be  doing 
something  that's  beneficial."  he  says,  ex- 
plaining how  he  began  working  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  hospital  emergency  room  while  sta- 
tioned in  Tay  Nlnh. 

From  there,  Artis  and  members  of  a  civic 
sictlon  team  that  was  formed  began  working 
In  their  free  time  as  volunteers  with  the 
civilian  population  in  other  ways.  One  of 
the  men  he  met  and  who  Is  now  part  of  the 
group  was  another  Concordlte,  Bob  Rogers, 
son  of  retired  Concord  Police  Capt.  Sam 
Rogers. 

Although  Artis  can  now  tell  many  stories, 
and  show  hundreds  of  pictures,  about  what 
he  has  seen,  it  bolls  down  one  problem  he's 
hoping  to  solve:  clothing  and  soap  for  the 
refugees. 

And  that's  where  he  hopes  to  have  the  help 
of  the  people  here  at  home.  Right  now,  he's 
looking  for  the  donation  of  office  sjxace  and 
a  telephone  so  he  can  get  his  project  started. 
As  for  getting  the  materials  to  Vietnam, 
he's  not  worried.  "I'll  pay  for  that  myself  If 
I  have  to,"  he  says. 

But  to  get  the  donations  of  materials,  he 
wants  to  meet  with  groups  of  people — civic 
clubs,  fraternal  organizations,  church 
groups,  anyone  who  wants  to  help. 

In  10  to  14  days,  the  notes,  slides  and  films 
he  has  shot  will  arrive  and  he  hopes  to  get 
audiences  to  show  them  to  In  order  to  lit- 
erally show  the  need. 

In  explaining  this  need.  Artis  says  food  is 
not  the  major  problem  of  Cambodians  nor 
the  Vietnamese.  In  fact,  as  far  as  the  Viet- 
namese are  concerned,  "free  world  sources 
are  carrying  them"  and  they  don't  need  the 
help  the  Cambodian  refugees  need. 

Artis  explains  that  as  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese Army  (NAV)  moves  through  Cambodia, 
Imposing  taxes  and  conscripting  soldiers,  ref- 
ugees are  being  evacuated  into  South  Viet- 
nam. At  one  village,  Katum,  the  population 
Jumped  from  700  to  2,500  people  In  Just  two 
weeks. 

As  a  result,  people  are  sleeping  anywhere 
they  can.  Including  holes  in  the  ground. 

It  is  at  this  village  that  Artis  has  been 
working.  And  clothing  and  soap  are  In  prime 
need.  Soap,  especially,  because  it  is  a  medical 
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necessity,  since  skin  disease  is  one  of  the 
worst  problems  of  the  people. 

The  children  and  the  old,  as  Is  often  the 
case  in  war  zones,  suffer  the  most,  he  says  in 
explaining  how  mammoth  the  problems  are 
In  this  way: 

"In  two  days  we  saw  over  1,000  people.  We 
went  through  all  of  our  medical  supplies." 

Artis,  Rogers  and  three  oflBcers,  Capt. 
Douglas  Hagen,  MD,  Joe  Maryluf,  Mike 
Feenye,  and  Pehn  Young,  have  been  work- 
ing at  Katum,  supplementing  a  public  health 
team. 

Artis  says  as  long  as  he  can  get  materials 
to  the  others,  most  easily  by  mall,  they  can 
be  distributed  and  help  the  people. 

And  even  though  he  has  to  leave  for  a 
new  base  back  east  In  Just  over  40  days,  Artis 
believes  that  If  he  can  get  things  rolling,  "the 
people  can  carry  the  ball  from  there." 

What  he  needs  now  are  the  people  Inter- 
ested In  helping. 


PROCLAMATION:  ALIEN  REGISTRA- 
TION MONTH  IN  ALASKA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31.  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  William  A. 
Egan,  Governor  of  Alaska,  has  pro- 
claimed the  month  of  January  1972,  as 
Alien  Registration  Month  in  Alaska. 

He  has  done  so  in  an  effort  to  bring 
the  attention  to  those  visiting  the  United 
States  from  other  countries  that  regis- 
tration is  required  by  law. 

I  wish  to  share  with  all  of  my  col- 
leagues Governor  Egan's  proclamation. 

The  proclamation  follows: 
Proclamation  :    Alien  Registration  Month 
IN    Alaska 

Under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  most  aliens  in  the  United  States  are 
obliged  to  report  their  address  to  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  dur- 
ing the  month  of  January  each  year. 

Aliens  living  In  Alaska  may  comply  with 
this  law  by  completing  an  address  report 
card  that  is  obtainable  from  pK)st  offices 
throughout  the  State,  or  from  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  office. 

If  sick  or  disabled,  a  friend  or  relative  can 
obtain  the  address  report  card,  which  should 
be  returned  to  the  post  office  or  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service.  Parents  should 
fill  out  cards  for  alien  chUdren  under  age 
14. 

As  Governor  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  I.  Wil- 
liam A.  Egan,  urge  all  aliens  who  reside  In 
this  State  to  remember  that  the  month  of 
January,  1972,  Is  hereby  designated  to  be 
Allen  Registration  Month  In  Alaska  and  to 
properly  register  as  required  by  law. 

Dated  this  27th  day  of  December,  1972. 


A  NATION  STILL  STRUGGLES 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  31.  1972 
Mr.   FORSYTHE.   Mr.   Speaker,   last 
week  the  people  of  the  Ukraine,  who  are 
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not  free,  celebrated  the  54th  anniversary 
of  their  nation's  declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

Their  courage  and  hunger  for  freedom 
are  examples  of  patriotism  that  should 
be  noted  and  remembered  by  some  of 
America's  own  critics. 


For,  here  is  a  nation  of  peace  forced 
to  exist  behind  the  curtain  of  commu- 
nism, and  its  people  still  love  to  be  free. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  never  ac- 
cepted Soviet  rule,  although  it  was  im- 
posed upon  them  in  an  invasion  of  the 


Ukraine,    ending   in    1920    with   Soviet 
domination. 

Last  week,  the  official  celebration  was 
held.  But  all  freedom-loving  people  the 
world  over  will  join  throughout  the  year 
in  praying  for  the  eventual  emergence  of 
independence  in  the  Ukraine. 


SENATE— rwesrfai/,  February  1,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  9:15  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  who  has  promised  that 
wherever  two  or  three  or  ten  thousand 
are  gathered  in  Thy  name  Thou  art 
there,  be  with  this  Nation  and  its  leaders 
at  prayer.  Teach  us  when  to  pray,  what 
to  pray,  and  how  to  pray.  Help  us  each  to 
live  the  life  of  prayer,  to  be  a  nation  at 
prayer.  Give  us  strength  and  wisdom  for 
the  tasks  of  this  day.  Hear  the  prayers 
which  we  utter  and  the  deeper  prayers 
which  our  lips  never  frame. 

In  His  name  who  taught  us  to  pray. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

tJ.S.  Senatb, 
Prksioent  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  1,  1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Bobebt  C. 
Byrd,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  dur- 
ing my  absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellendeb. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  thereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. January  31,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ATTENDANCE  OF  A  SENATOR 

Hon.  ADLAI  E.  STEVENSON  in,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  at- 
tended the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SESSION  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


THE  DEEP-SEA  MINERALS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
January  1972  issue  of  the  Mining  Con- 
gress Journal,  published  by  the  American 
Mining  Congress,  included  an  interview 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  who  is  the 
principal  sponsor  of  S.  2801,  the  deep- 
sea  minerals  bill. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  Mr.  Metcalf's  remarks  about  the  legis- 
lation and  importance  of  encouraging 
U.S.  nationals  to  take  advantage  of  their 
present  rights  to  mine  the  deep-sea  bed. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  inter- 
view be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senator  Metcalf  Discusses  Deep  Sea 

Minerals  Bill 
(On  November  2  Senator  Lee  Metcalf  of 
Montana  Introduced  S.  2801,  a  blU  to  provide 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  authority 
to  promote  the  conservation  and  orderly  de- 
velopment of  the  hard  mineral  resources  of 
the  deep  seabed,  pending  adoption  of  an 
International  regime.  The  measure  Is  cospon- 
sored  by  Senator  Henry  Jackson  of  Washing- 
ton. Senator  Gordon  Allott  of  Colorado.  Sen- 
ator Henry  Bellmon  of  Oklahoma  and  Sen- 
ator  Ted  Stevens  of  Alaska.  The  bill  Is  strong- 
ly supported  by  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress. 

(In  a  candid  Interview  with  the  AMC's 
J.  Allen  Overton.  Jr.,  Senator  Metcalf  dis- 
cusses S.  2801  and  other  aspects  of  undersea 
mineral  development  for  Mining  Congress 
Journal.) 

Senator  Metcalf,  I  suppose  It  would  be  cor- 
rect to  say  that  S.  2801  Is,  In  a  very  real  sense, 
an  outgrowth  of  a  series  of  hearings  you 
chaired  for  the  Senate  Interior  Committee. 

( 1 )  Why  did  you  Introduce  S.  2801  ? 

As  I  Indicated  In  my  remarks  on  the  Senate 
floor  upon  the  Introduction  of  S.  2801  on 
November  2.  It  was  In  response  to  a  sugges- 
tion made  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ary  (chairman,  AMC 
Ad  Hoc  Conamlttee  on  Undersea  Mineral  Re- 
sources, and  vice  president,  Union  Carbide 
Exploration  Corp.) .  during  his  testimony  be- 
fore my  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Ary  testified  that  U.S.  Industry  was 
close  to  being  capable  of  exploiting  the  siz- 
able quantities  of  hard  minerals  on  the  sea- 
beds  beyond  the  continental  margins  and 
that  domestic  legislation  was  needed.  He  In- 
dicated that  such  legislation,  if  adopted  in 
substantlaUy  similar  form  bv  other  nations, 
could,  through  the  principle  of  International 
reciprocity,  "become  the  basis  for  common 
rules  among  nations  regarding  freedom  of 
development  and  security  of  tenure  among — 
ocean — miners." 

I  then  advised  Mr.  Ary  that  If  his  organiza- 
tion, the  American  Mining  Congress,  would 
prepare  legislation  which  dealt  with  the  sub- 
ject matter,  I  would  Introduce  It  for  circula- 
tion and  discussion. 


(2)  S.  2801  addresses  Itself  to  the  deep 
seabed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  continental 
shelf.  Is  this  not  beyond  the  limits  of  na- 
tional Jurisdiction? 

What  ultimate  agreement  concerning  th« 
limits  of  exclusive  national  Jurisdiction  the 
international  community  may  reach  is  not 
yet  entirely  clear.  Our  subcommittee  con- 
cluded that  the  entire  continental  margin 
should  be  included  within  the  limits  of  na- 
tional Jurisdiction.  Several  nations  have  sup- 
ported a  200-mlle  limit.  In  any  event,  S.  2801 
is  intended  to  apply  to  seabed  weas  beyond 
the  limits  of  national  Jurisdiction. 

(3)  What  are  the  key  provisions  of  this 
legislation? 

Without  going  into  the  technical  details 
of  the  bill  which  we  intend  to  review  during 
the  hearing  process,  the  bill  Incorporates  and 
combines  several  well  recognized  Interna- 
tional law  doctrines.  Including  the  right  of 
a  sovereign  state  to  regulate  the  activities  of 
Its  nationals  no  matter  where  In  the  world 
they  may  be,  the  freedom  of  the  high  seas; 
mutuality  and  reciprocity  between  sovereign 
states,  among  others.  Through  the  combi- 
nation of  these  doctrines  as  Included  in  S. 
2801,  the  U.S.  ocean  mining  Industry  will  be 
encouraged  to  undertake  serious  and  far- 
reaching  commercial  undertakings  on  the 
deep  sea  bed.  This  would  be  a  boon  to  the 
maintenance  of  U.S.  leadership  in  deep  ocean 
technology. 

(4)  In  December  1969,  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  which 
declared  a  moratorium  on  all  exploitation  of 
deep  sea  bed  resources  pending  establishment 
of  an  international  deep  sea  regime.  What 
are  your  views  regarding  this? 

My  views  and  the  views  of  the  CommlttM 
were  made  clear  during  our  hearings  In  1970 
and  made  especially  clear  In  the  report  <rf 
our  special  subcommittee.  The  so-called 
moratorium  resolution  like  others  of  Its  kind 
was  a  mere  paper  majority  motivated  by  a 
policy  of  confrontation  on  the  part  of  Its 
sponsors  and  as  such  was  no  more  than  a 
weak  recommendation  without  binding 
force  of  law. 

(5)  Does  the  State  Department  take  a 
similar  position? 

Yes.  basically,  and  that  was  made  clear 
to  us  through  correspondence  with  the  State 
Department. 

Responding  to  my  December  23,  1969  letter 
of  Inquiry  about  the  moratorium  resolu- 
tion, John  R.  Stevenson,  legal  advisor  to 
the  Department  of  State,  responded  as  fol- 
lows in  reference  to  this  point: 

"The  Department  does  not  anticipate  any 
efforts  to  discourage  U.S.  nationals  from 
continuing  with  their  current  exploration 
plans.  In  the  event  that  U.S.  nationals 
should  desire  to  engage  In  commercial  ex- 
ploitation prior  to  the  establishment  of  an 
Internationally  agreed  regime,  we  would 
seek  to  assure  that  their  activities  are  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  relevant  princi- 
ples of  International  law,  including  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas  and  that  the  Integrity  of 
their  Investment  receives  due  protection  In 
any  subsequent  International  agreement." 

(6)  Senator,  the  President  has  urged  that 
exploration  and  exploitation  of  the  deep  sea- 
bed go  forward  and  has  called  on  other  na- 
tions to  Join  the  United  States  In  an  Interim 
policy.  Has  the  Administration  submitted 
any  legislation  to  implement  this  policy? 
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The  answer  to  your  question  la  No,  but  I 
believe  that  the  premise  upon  which  It  was 
based  was  slightly  misstated.  The  President 
urged  that  nations  share  their  revenue  de- 
rived from  mineral  production  which  occurs 
beyond  the  200-meter  depth  contour.  He 
said  to  other  nations  that,  if  they  would 
share  their  revenues  derived  from  beyond 
the  200-meter  depth  contour  with  the  In- 
ternational community,  he  would  seek  leg- 
Ulation  authorizing  the  U.S.  to  share  with 
the  International  community  Its  revenues 
derived  from  beyond  the  200-meter  Isobath. 
There  has  been  no  production  beyond  200 
meters  on  the  U.S.  continental  margin 
largely  because  of  the  condition  the  Presi- 
dent Inadvertently  attached  to  such  mineral 
development.  He  said  that  the  rights  of  VS. 
leases  would  be  subject  to  a  regime  to  be 
agreed  upon.  That  condition  was  Just  too 
much  of  a  risk  for  the  Industry  to  take.  I 
am  hopeful  that,  In  light  of  International 
development,  the  "subject-to"  condition  will 
be  lifted  so  that  necessary  development  can 
take  place. 

(7)  S.  2801,  therefore.  Is  the  only  bill  now 
pending  before  Congpress  to  accomplish  this 
purpose. 

S.  2801  Is  the  only  bill  designed  to  en- 
courage U.S.  nationals  to  take  advantage  of 
their  present  rights  to  mine  the  deep  seabed. 
But,  S.  2801  has  nothing  to  do  with  encour- 
aging development  operations  on  the  U.S. 
continental  margin  beyond  200  meters. 

(8)  The  mining  Industry  is  anxious  to 
establish  a  legal  framework  as  reflected  In 
S.  2801  as  soon  as  possible.  Did  your  Sub- 
committee conclude  that  such  a  system 
should  be  promptly  established? 

Speaking  only  for  myself,  I  have  been  dis- 
appointed In  the  delays  and  lack  of  real 
progress  being  made  by  the  U.N.  Seabed 
Committee  to  develop  an  ocean  mining 
treaty.  U.S.  deep  ocean  technology  has  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  It  Is  now  ready 
to  undertake  ocean  mining  operations.  I 
don't  think  It  is  fair  to  hold  It  back  until  an 
ocean  mining  treaty  enters  Into  force.  That 
might  take  ten  years.  Thus,  S.  2801  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  an  Interim  basis  for  deep 
ocean  mining  by  U.S.  nationals  until  a  treaty 
can  be  agreed  upon,  ratified  and  enter  Into 
force. 

(9)  Senator  Henry  Jackson.  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  assigned 
Charles  P.  Cook,  Jr.,  the  Committee's  Minor- 
ity Counsel,  and  Merrill  Englund,  your  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  to  observe  the  July- 
August  1971  session  of  the  U.N.  Seabed  Com- 
mittee meeting  in  Geneva.  What  was  their 
assessment  of  the  progress  being  made  In  the 
development  of  an  international  regime? 

Their  report  should  soon  be  printed  as  a 
report  to  the  Committee.  Rather  than  sum- 
marize It  here.  Just  let  me  extend  an  Invi- 
tation to  your  members  to  write  to  my  office 
and  request  a  copy  and  I  will  be  happy  to 
send  them  one  to  read  for  themselves. 

(10)  Do  you  believe  deep  seabed  mining  by 
U.S.  nationals  may  be  in  Jeopardy? 

No,  I  do  not.  No  other  nation  has  yet 
reached  our  level  of  technological  sophisti- 
cation In  deep  seabed  mining  capability  so 
there  is  no  real  threat.  However,  as  I  indi- 
cated in  my  remarks  upon  the  introduction 
of  S.  2801,  there  is  increasing  evidence  that 
some  of  the  more  militant  nations  repre- 
sented on  the  U.N.  Seabed  Committee  would 
deny  U.S.  industry  effective  access  to  the 
minerals  of  the  deep  seabed.  Accordingly,  I 
think  that  passage  of  S.  2801  or  legislation 
like  it  could  do  much  to  persuade  such  na- 
tions that  the  U.S.  does  not  Intend  to  forfeit 
its  present  rights  to  mine  the  deep  seabed. 

(in  Does  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
plan  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  2801.  Senator 
Metcalf? 

Yes.  I  hope  that  we  will  have  hearings  on 
8. 2801  sometime  this  Spring. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  acting  minority  leader 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


WELFARE  REFORM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
last  Friday  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  made 
some  comments  during  the  session  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  He  discussed  the 
administration's  welfare  proposals.  I 
might  say  that  the  sraiior  Senator  from 
Cormecticut  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  take  a  different  view  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Ribicoff)  favors  the  principle  of  a  guar- 
anteed annual  income,  while  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  questions  the  wisdom  of 
such  leg^lation. 

Mr.  Rtesident,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, in  his  remarks  the  other  day, 
addressed  himself  not  to  the  merits  of  the 
legislation,  but  to  procedural  matters 
connected  with  the  handling  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  feel  that  his  comments  have  so  much 
good  sense  that  I  obtained  a  transcript 
of  his  statement  before  the  committee 
in  open  hearing,  and  I  think  it  appropri- 
ate, at  a  later  time,  to  place  the  text  of 
his  remarks  in  the  Record. 

First.  I  feel  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  not  only  one 
of  the  finest  persons  vrith  whom  I  have 
been  associated,  but  also  one  of  the 
ablest,  most  certainly  in  the  field  of  pub- 
lic welfare.  He  has  had  unique  experi- 
ence: as  (jovemor  of  Connecticut;  then 
as  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  during  the  administration  of 
President  Kennedy;  and  now  as  U.S. 
Senator. 

What  Senator  Ribicoff  was  saying  is 
that  before  such  a  gigantic  new  program 
is  put  into  effect  nationwide,  pilot  tests 
should  be  conducted  in  two  or  three  areas 
of  the  Nation.  To  me,  that  makes  sense. 
It  seems  to  me  that  before  a  program 
which  will  increase  the  cost  of  public 
welfare  by  40  percent  in  1  year,  a  pro- 
gram that  will  double  the  number  of  peo- 
ple on  welfare,  is  put  into  effect  nation- 
wide. It  should  be  tested  in  several  areas 
of  the  Nation. 

I  have,  in  the  past,  been  willing  to  sup- 
port whatever  appropriation  might  be 
necessary — $200  million  or  whatever 
amount  it  might  be— for  pilot  projects.  I 
offered  to  do  that  2  years  ago.  Since  that 
time,  and  since  thinking  more  about  this 
gigantic  welfare  proposal  submitted  by 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Richardson,  I  am  a  little  less  inclined 
to  the  pilot  projects,  because  I  think  the 
whole  thing  is  of  very  questionable  merit. 
But  I  do  not  say  that  I  will  not  go  along 
with  the  pilot  project. 

I  think  that  Senator  Ribicoff  gave  the 
committee— and  the  Senate,  too,  for  that 


matter — ^valuable  views  that  can  be  help- 
ful in  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  how 
to  reform  our  welfare  laws  rather  than 
to  expand  the  welfare  rolls. 

I  think  we  must  change  our  present 
system;  but  before  doing  so,  I  want  to 
be  certain  that  we  are  getting  something 
better,  not  merely  compounding  the  bad 
features  of  the  present  system. 

During  tlie  course  of  his  remarks,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Cormecti- 
cut said  that  he  is  not  convinced  that  the 
President  is  really  for  the  new  program 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  President  is 
for  it  or  not.  He  says  he  Is.  Maybe  Sena- 
tor Ribicoff  is  right  in  his  appraisal  that 
President  Nixon  is  not  for  it.  Frankly,  I 
do  not  know. 

But  I  will  say  this :  He  ought  not  to  be 
for  it.  It  goes  directly  counter  to  every 
speech  Candidate  Nixon  made  in  1968. 

Yes,  the  proposed  new  program  would 
double  the  number  of  people  on  welfare. 
Senator  Ribicoff  points  out  that  14  mil- 
lion persons  will  be  added  to  the  welfare 
rolls  imder  such  a  program. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  99  Senators, 
not  counting  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
Certainly  if  the  question  I  am  going  to 
ask  can  be  answered,  there  should  be 
some  among  the  99  Senators  who  can 
answer  the  question. 

The  question  is  this:  How  do  you  re- 
verse the  trend  of  the  welfare  state  by 
doubling  the  number  of  people  on  wel- 
fare? 

I  have  asked  that  question  in  this 
Chamber  a  dozen  times,  and  not  a  single 
Senator  has  attempted  to  say  how  the 
trend  toward  the  welfare  state  can  be 
reversed  by  doubling  the  number  of  peo- 
ple on  welfare. 

I  think  that  Senator  Ribicoff,  while  I 
disagree  with  him  on  the  merits  of  the 
proposal,  rendered  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  the  Senate,  and  the  Nation  a 
great  service  when  he  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  committee  that  such  a 
program  not  be  put  into  effect  until  it 
has  been  piloted  out. 

Another  thing  the  proposal  would  do — 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  men- 
tioned it  in  his  remarks — is  that  it  would 
increase  the  number  of  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  by  80.000.  Senator  Ribicoff 
said: 

I  don't  want  80.000  Federal  employees  nin- 
nlng  the  whole  welfare  system  around  the 
country. 

Neither  does  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. Then  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut said  this : 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  the  bureauc- 
racy Is  too  large,  and  I  think  HEW  is  too 
large.  I  thought  that  one  week  after  I  be- 
came Secretary  of  HEW,  and  I  could  never 
get  any  other  Secretary  to  agree  to  It  until 
he  got  out;  and  then  he  said,  "You  were 
right,  Abe." 

I  agree  with  Senator  Ribicoff:  The 
HEW  is  too  large:  and  now  there  is  talk 
about  adding  80.000  more  persons  to  this 
gigantic  department,  a  department  which 
cannot  even  be  run  with  efficiency  now. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
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pore.  The  Senator  has  4  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Yes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, although  some  of  the  newspapers 
have  been  critical  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  I  think  the  newspapers  and 
the  public  should  applaud  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

The  only  thing  he  is  trying  to  do  is 
warn  the  Nation  that  the  people  had 
better  understand  the  full  ramifications 
of  this  program  before  putting  it  into 
effect  nationwide.  To  me,  that  is  logical, 
sound,  and  sensible. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  comments  by 
the  Senator  from  Cormecticut  before  the 
Finance  Committee  last  Friday  be  pub- 
lished at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to  be 
followed  by  brief  comments  I  made  at 
that  time  in  regard  to  Senator  Ribi- 
coFF's  statement,  to  be  followed  by  re- 
marks that  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  December  11,  1971,  concern- 
ing the  same  matter  of  welfare  expan- 
sion, to  be  followed  by  excerpts  of  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Finance 
dealing  with  welfare  on  August  3,  1971, 
that  being  a  colloquy  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW.  Mr.  Richardson,  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text  of  Comments  by  Senator  Rxbicoft 
Senator  Talmadge? 

Senator  Talmadge.  I  concur  In  that,  Mr. 
Chairmen.  Maybe  one  solution  might  be — we 
are  talking  about  revenue  sharing  and  the 
federal  government  assuming  additional  bur- 
dens. We  haven't  had  but  two  or  three  bal- 
anced budgets  In  20  years.  The  deficit  this 
year  will  be  $45  billion.  Maybe  a  good  solu- 
tion would  be  to  authorize  the  states  to  print 
money  like  the  federal  government  does. 
( Laughter. ) 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Jordan? 
Senator  Jordan.  No  questions. 
The  Chairman.  Senator  Rlbicoff? 
Senator  Ribicofp.  You  three  gentlemen  are 
out   In   the   field   with    a   lot   of  experience. 
With  this  bit  of  discussion  around  this  ta- 
ble. I  am  sure  you  must  be  very  discouraged 
at  the  prospect  of  H.R.  1  ever  seeing  the  light 
of  day;  and  I  am  not  so  sure  that  that  dis- 
couragement isn't  In  line  with  what  is  actu- 
ally going  to  happen. 

I  don't  think  that  the  Administration  has 
done  a  very  good  Job  of  rallying  public  opin- 
ion or  even  explaining  what  they  are  trying 
to  do.  They  really  talk  with  a  forked  tongue 
and  they  have  t>een  talking  with  a  forked 
tongue  right  from  the  beginning  from  the 
President  down  and  this  Is  what  the  end 
result  is. 

Now,  you  three  gentlemen,  have  a  good 
deal  of  practical  experience.  If  the  federal 
government  passes  H.R.  1,  the  Family  As- 
sistance Program,  some  14  million  people 
more  will  be  added  to  welTare  rolls.  One  of 
the  big  mistakes  the  Administration  made 
was  to  put  the  working  poor  In  the  same 
category  as  welfare  recipients,  giving  the 
false  Impression  that  these  people  you  are 
talking  about  who  are  working  day  and  night 
trying  to  make  ends  meet  are  traditional  non- 
working  welfare  recipients.  The  potential 
working  poor  recipient  Is  doing  the  best  he 
can  but  he  has  a  low  paid  Job  and  Is  Just  not 
making  it;  no  matter  what  he  does  he  Just  Is 
not  making  It. 

This  Is  a  very  complicated  field  because 
again,  the  President  and  the  Secretary  have 
never  told  the  American  people,  but  we  are 
really  developing  In  a  new  philosophy  of  pub- 
lic assistance  In  this  nation,  and  Instead  of 


being  frank  with  the  American  people  we 
have  misled  them.  H.R.  1  to  be  honest.  Is 
sending  this  nation  Into  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual Income  or  an  Income  maintenance  pro- 
gram; that  is  what  it  Is  and  the  people  ought 
to  know  what  they  are  voting  on.  I  can  un- 
derstand that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  this  committee  want  no  part  of  that. 
They  don't  believe  In  that  philosophy  and 
they  are  sincere  men  and  I  don't  know 
whether  the  American  people  want  this 
philosophy. 

But  a  new  philosophy  Is  being  projected 
and  the  Executive  Branch  doesn't  have  the 
courage  to  tell  the  American  people  what  It 
is  trying  to  do.  Instead  they  try  to  do  It 
clandestinely  and  kid  the  American  people. 
The  public  will  get  wise  and  see  that  they  are 
not  being  told  the  truth,  you  see. 

Suppose  you  have  a  program;  let's  say 
something  passes.  The  Chairman  has  prom- 
ised the  leadership  and  the  President  he 
would  bring  out  a  bill  by  March  1st;  it  may 
not  be  March  1st  but  he  has  kept  all  his. 
promises.  Let's  say  he  makes  it  March  15th. 
A  debate  like  this  on  the  floor  will  take 
a  month  at  least.  Then  we  go  to  conference 
with  the  House.  So  If  any  bill  passes  It  will 
be  pretty  cloee  to  June  1st.  This  plan  Is 
supposed  to  go  into  effect  July  1,  1973. 

Prom  your  experience,  you  who  live  with 
these  social  programs,  do  you  think  It  Is  pos- 
sible for  the  federal  government  to  put  Into 
effect  across  this  nation  a  new  concept  of 
family  assistance  programs  to  aid  the  work- 
ing poor  in  the  space  of  one  year? 

Mr.  Wyman  (George  K.  Wyman.  President. 
American  Public  Welfare  Association).  No.  sir. 
Senator  Ribicoff.  The  three  of  you? 
Mr.  Schmidt  (Wilbur  J.  Schmidt,  National 
Council  of  State  Public  Welfare  Administra- 
tors). No,  sir. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Do  you  think  they  can 
do  it  In  a  year? 

Mr.  Radar  (Uoyd  E.  Rader.  Director,  State 
Department  of  Institutions.  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Services.  Oklahoma).  No.  sir. 

Senator  Ribicofp.  Now.  hasn't  the  time 
come  for  all  of  us — we  have  lived  with  this 
and  I  am  Just  as  guilty  as  anybody  else; 
I  was  a  governor  and  I  was  Secretary  of 
HEW  and  I  am  Just  as  responsible  for  many 
of  these  programs — don't  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  American  people  and  ourselve.s 
before  we  embark  upon  a  national  program 
committing  billions  of  dollars,  with  a  new 
direction,  to  test  this  program  out  to  see 
If  It  works? 

Mr.  Wtman.  a  very  prudent  thing  to  do, 
Mr.  Senator. 
Senator  Ribicoff.  All  right. 
Now.  do  you  think  it  would  be  wiser  to 
take  these  opportunities  for  families  program 
and  give  the  Administration  a  year  to  pilot 
it  out?  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes 
this  Administration  made  when  they  first 
came  up  here  was  to  reject  the  Idea  of  pilot 
programs  even  though  the  Committee  was 
virtually  unanimous  in  favor  of  pretest  pro- 
grams. 

Senator  Williams  who  opposed  It  tooth 
and  nail  out  of  sincerity  and  belief  because 
he  didn't  believe  In  it,  a  man  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  respect,  although  our  political 
philosophies  are  different,  would  have  been 
willing  to  vote  any  amount  of  money  neces- 
sary to  pilot  It  out;  and  we  could  have  fin- 
ished that  pilot  program  in  two  years  if  the 
Administration  had  not  fought  that.  So  now 
there  are  proposals  for  the  working  poor  that 
we  have  that  I  conceive  of  from  my  experi- 
ences In  every  phase  of  government  would  be 
impossible  for  this  country  to  put  into  effect 
without  having  one  Godawful  snarl  and  ty- 
ing the  nation  into  a  knot. 

Aren't  we  better  off.  then,  to  face  reali- 
ties— to  have  a  pilot?  And,  may  I  say.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  don't  think  the  Administration 
Is  even  playing  fair  with  us.  It  came  to  my 
attention  there  are  some  studies  being  made 


In  this  field,  studies  being  made  In  Georgia- 
Cook  County,  nilnois;  the  State  of  Colorado' 
New  Jersey.  Seattle.  Denver  and  Gary  and 
Vermont.  And  I  think  even  before  we  con- 
template this,  I  think  the  Administration 
should  come  up  to  this  committee  and  tell 
us  what  they  have  found  out  In  these  studies 
and  I  would  hope  that  you  would  ask  the 
Administration  to  explain  these  studies  to 
us.  Some  of  these  studies  were  to  be  three- 
month  studies,  seme  two  years,  some  three 
years;  they  have  some  Information. 

Now,  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  new 
budget  provides  for  $450  million  to  do  the 
planning  for  welfare  reform. 

We  don't  know  how  programs  for  the 
working  poor  are  going  to  work.  My  philoso- 
phy Is  different  from  the  chairman's  and  I 
would  say  the  overwhelming  majority  on  this 
committee. 

I  think  that  there  can  be  no  greater  objec- 
tive for  any  nation  than  to  eliminate  poverty. 
We  have  hedged  these  programs  around  with 
confusion  and  rhetoric  and  I  don't  know  how 
they  are  going  to  work  out,  shouldn't  we 
pilot  out  the  working  poor  program.  Two 
years  ago  It  should  have  been  done — to  still 
do  It,  to  pilot  out  the  family  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

There  are  many  thoughts  that  the  dlf- 
ferent  senators  have  here  that  I  may  dis- 
agree with  but  I  respect  their  opinions  and 
they  have  got  some  good  ideas.  There  isn't  a 
man  around  this  table  who  hasn't  come  up 
with  what  I  have  considered  some  very 
thoughtful   suggestions. 

Would  you  advocate  that  this  committee 
should,  first,  do  the  necessary  reform  on 
welfare  Itself  that  has  to  be  done — and  there 
are  many  of  them.  Take  in  many  of  the  adult 
categories  and  put  them  under  social  secu- 
rity. Provide  the  states  with  relief.  I  go 
along  now  with  the  chairman's  point  of  view 
that  I  don't  want  80,000  federal  employees 
running  the  whole  welfare  system  around 
this  country.  I  think  that  there  are  gover- 
nors and  men  like  yourselves  with  experi- 
ence In  the  field  that  can  do  a  much  better 
Job  than  an  88-thousand  man  bureaucracy 
centered  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  the 
bureaucracy  Is  too  large  and  I  think  HEW 
Is  too  large.  I  thought  that  ome  week  after  I 
became  Secretary  of  HEW  and  I  could  never 
get  any  other  Secretary  to  agree  to  It  until 
he  got  out  and  then  he  said.  "You  were  right, 
Abe." 

But  I  am  unwilling  to  create  an  agency  to 
deal  with  humans  made  up  of  a  hundred 
or  two  hundred  thousand  people  to  run  the 
lives  of  201  million  Americans.  It  Just  can't 
be  done. 

I  am  trying  to  salvage  something  out  of 
this.    I   personally    think    that    the    Presi- 
dent's concept   of  family  assistance  aid  to 
the  working  poor  Is  good.  The  thing  that  I 
quarrel  with  Is  I  don't  think  the  President 
believed  In  it.  If  he  believed  in  it  he  could 
have  done  something  with  it.  He  was  sold  an 
idea  that  was  a  good  Idea  but  In  his  heart 
he  didn't  believe  it  was  right. 
But  I  still  think  the  idea  Is  good. 
Now.  this  committee  two  years  ago  would 
have  piloted  this  out  to  see  how  it  would 
have  worked.  I  don't  know  whether  they  feel 
that  way  anymore,  whether  they  would  stlU 
go  for  a  pilot  program.  I  think  the  pilot  pro- 
gram Is  worth  trying  and  I  think  it  has  to  be 
understood  by  the  Administration,  that  as  a 
practical  matter  even  If  we  gave  them  every- 
thing they  wanted,  they  would  bog  down  with 
one  of  the  greatest  social  and  economic  fail- 
ures of  the  entire  American  social  and  eco- 
nomic system  and  I  don't  want  to  see  that 
happen  because  my  feeling  Is,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that   If   we   had  piloted  out   Medicare   and 
Medicaid  we  never  would  have  had  so  many 
problems.  All  I  can  say  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  am  still  on  this  committee  and  if  I  am 
still  a  U.S.  Senator  and  we  have  a  health  In- 
surance program,  I  am  going  to  Insist  that 
before  any  health  insurance  program  comes 
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out  we  pilot  it  out  before  we  enact  a  uni- 
versal, general  health  Insurance  program. 

Now,  I  respect  you  men;  I  know  you;  I 
have  worked  with  all  of  you.  I  know  you  by 
your  reputations  and  I  have  worked  with  you 
in  other  fields.  I  woiild  like  for  the  three  of 
you  to  answer,  do  you  think  the  most  prac- 
tical way  Is  to  pass  this  bill  or  to  pass  a  pilot 
program  and  find  out  whether  the  thing 
works? 

Mr.  Wyman.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Senator 
Ribicoff,  speaking  for  myself  and  I  think  It 
would  generally  reflect  their  views,  however, 
Mr.  Schmidt  and  Mr.  Rader  certainly  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  own 
views,  I  would  agree  with  that  concept,  with 
one  proviso  and  that  Is  that  the  burden  of 
the  increasing  costs  of  welfare  and  Medicaid 
on  state  and  local  government  makes  It  ab- 
solutely imperative  that  while  such  a  pro- 
gram, a  pilot  program.  Is  under  way  that 
there  be  an  Increase  In  the  federal  share  of 
the  present 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Sir,  I  have  Introduced  an 
amendment  which  I  will  fight  for  on  the 
floor.  I  have  not  talked  to  the  chairman.  I 
don't  know  If  it  has  his  support.  Anyway.  I 
foresee  the  state  welfare  costs  at  the  1971 
level  and  provide  that  thereafter  any  In- 
creased costs  over  the  1971  level  would  be 
assumed  by  the  federal  government. 

I  don't  know  what  the  committee  and 
Senate  will  do  but  It  is  the  same  proposal 
that  Chairman  Mills  has  Introduced  In  the 
House  and  I  have  introduced  It  In  the  Sen- 
ate because  I  realize  that  every  state  Is  In 
a  desperate  situation  right  now. 

Mr.  Wyman.  I  think  that  Is  absolutely  es- 
sential and  should  go  hand  In  glove  with 
any  pilot  testing  of  the  family  assistance 
program.  I  gathered  this  Is  what  you  have  In 
mind  for  a  pilot  program,  while  the  aged, 
blind  and  disabled,  the  social  services  con- 
cepts, those  would  move  with  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  You  see,  there  are  two 
things  we  can  do  here — Will  you  ptardon  me 
for  taking  the  extra  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause we  might  be  straightening  out  a  lot 
of  things  around  this  table. 

The  Chairman.  Very  Interesting,  worth- 
while contribution.  Senator;  take  all  the 
time  you  want;  It  is  a  worthwhile  contribu- 
tion. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  You  see,  first.  If  we  get 
bogged  down  In  one  of  those  deep  confron- 
tations on  the  family  assistance  program, 
almost  all  welfare  reform  Is  going  down  the 
drain  with  that;  and  the  family  assistance 
program  for  the  working  poor,  from  my  ex- 
perience In  different  categories  of  govern- 
ment, could  not  be  put  into  effeet  nation- 
wide in  one  year's  time;  It  Just  cant  be 
physically  done,  you  see. 

If  that  Is  the  case,  then  we  have  got  two 
problems  we  can  work  on  In  this  committee: 
We  can  clean  up  the  many  reforms  In  the 
social  security  system.  In  the  present  welfare 
•ystem  which  wouldn't  be  a  tough  Job.  Then 
we  can  take  the  opportunities  for  families 
program  and  pilot  It;  let's  see  how  it  works 
before  we  make  It  nctlonwlde. 

Then,  at  the  same  time,  we  can  look  at  the 
financial  problem  of  the  states  that  you 
men  are  struggling  with  and  give  you  the 
necessary  fiscal  protection. 

This  would  cost  about  $1  billion  a  year,  to 
freeze  you  into  the  1971  level. 

I  have  lived  with  this  thing  now,  as  Sen- 
ator Long  has.  and  I  am  constantly  trying 
to  work  out  all  kinds  of  Ideas  as  to  how  we 
can  make  this  work.  And  the  more  I  think 
about  it  the  more  I  believe  that  I  can't  hon- 
estly say  that  the  program  that  I  advocate 
or  the  President  advocates  can  be  made  to 
work  In  one  year's  time.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  we  have  to  stop  that  and  start 
looking  at  the  priorities  of  social  programs 
and  if  the  chairman  will  allow  me,  let  me 
take  one  step  ahead  along  the  same  line. 


There  are  168  so-called  poverty  programs. 
These  cost  some  $31  billion.  Now,  some  of 
them  are  good;  we  should  keep  many  of 
them;  they  are  Important.  But  as  I  analyze 
those  programs,  the  thing  that  keeps  coming 
back  to  me  time  and  time  again  is  that  pov- 
erty In  the  last  year  has  gone  up  5  percent 
In  America. 

Now,  the  programs  that  you  men  adminis- 
ter In  your  states,  do  you  think  that  each 
one  of  those  168  programs  Is  necessary  or 
effective? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Well,  I  think  that  to  whatever 
extent  we  are  involved  In  some  number  of 
the  mentioned  168,  that  presently  they  are 
too  fragmented  and  they  are,  therefore,  splin- 
tered and  create  problems  of  coordination  in 
the  sense  that  one  has  Impact  on  another 
and  that  Is  viewed  In  this  total  dimension; 
and  I  think  we  do  need  to  consolidate  pro- 
gram activities. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about,  really,  in  the  format  of  H.R.  1, 
Is  the  distribution  of  responsibility  In  this 
to  different  Jurisdictions.  So  I  think  that  we 
could  cite  In  our  positions  Instances  where 
some  of  the  programs  would  not  be  produc- 
ing as  much  as  could  fully  be  expected  from 
them  were  they  to  have  been  more  completely 
put  together. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  The  federal  government 
passes  a  program  and  goes  to  you  and  your 
governor  and  they  say,  "Now,  look,  we  have 
got  a  program.  We  are  going  to  make  It 
matching  90-10,  80-20,  60-40,  50-50  and  If 
you  gentlemen  want  this  program,  if  you  put 
up  so  much  money  you  can  participate."  You 
are  not  sure  of  the  program  but  all  of  a  sud- 
den you  see  the  federal  dollars  coming  In  and 
you  say,  "Hey,  we  ought  to  have  a  piece  of 
the  action." 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Right. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  But  that  piece  of  the  ac- 
tion may  not  be  what  you  want  in  your 
state.  You  would  be  very  much  better  off 
without  It. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  We  are  very  much  pushed  In 
that  direction. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  If  you  looked  at  those 
168  programs  and  started  consolidating  them 
and  looked  at  them,  I  have  a  hunch  you 
couldn't  save  $31  billion,  but  on  the  basis  of 
priority  you  could  probably  find  $10  billion 
in  that  $31  billion  spent  to  alleviate  poverty. 

The  real  Irony  is  if  you  took  that  $31  billion 
and  divided  It  among  people  in  poverty  In 
this  country  that  every  family  of  four  on 
poverty  would  be  receiving  $1,000  above  the 
poverty  line. 

Now,  people  are  poor  because  they  haven't 
got  money. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  Just  want  to  msike  a  brief 
comment  on  Senator  Rlblcofl's  remarks. 

I  have  long  felt  that  Senator  Ribicoff  was 
not  only  one  of  the  finest  men  with  whom  I 
have  been  associated  but  also  one  of  the 
ablest.  I  watched  his  record  as  Governor  of 
Connecticut.  When  he  was  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  to  the  cabinet  in  1961,  In 
every  speech  I  made  In  Virginia  I  predicted 
that  certainly  from  my  view  he  was  the 
ablest  member  of  President  Kennedy's  cab- 
inet. 

I  remember  well  two  years  ago  when  some 
of  the  members  of  this  committee,  at  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  request,  flew  to  California  to 
the  Summer  White  House,  and  Senator  Ribi- 
coff suggested  at  that  time  that  there  be 
pilot  projects  to  test  out  the  family  assistance 
plan.  In  my  remarks  at  that  same  meeting  I 
associated  myself  with  Senator  Rlblcoff't 
views. 

When  you  talk  about  a  gigantic  program 
such  as  this  one  Is,  where  It  doubles  the  num- 
ber of  eligible  persons  on  public  welfare, 
where  It  increases  the  costs  In  one  year  by 
40  percent  to  the  federal  government,  when 
you  consider  the  fact  that  the  government  Is 
now  running  huge  deficits,  gigantic  deficits, 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  Congress  had  better 


know  what  It  is  doing  before  it  passes  a  wel- 
fare program  the  ramifications  of  which, 
anyway  you  look  at  it,  are  terrific. 

Senator  Ribicoff  mentioned  a  possibility  of 
a  month's  debate  in  the  Senate.  Whether 
the  Senate  passes  or  does  not  pass  it.  my 
only  hope  is  that  the  members  of  the  Senate 
will  understand  it.  understand  the  full  ram- 
ifications of  this  program. 

I  don't  believe  that  the  members  of  the 
Senate  are  go'ng  to  understand  this  program 
In  one  month's  time  and  I  doubt  if  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  understand  it  In  two  or 
three  or  four  months'  time. 

As  I  say,  the  ramifications  are  so  great, 
I  think  Senator  Ribicoff  has  thrown  out  an 
Idea  today  that  hasn't  been  expressed  around 
this  table  for  almost  two  years,  I  believe. 

I  remember  In  this  room  next  door,  in  our 
executive  sessions,  with  the  tJnder  Secretary 
of  HEW,  and  I  think  with  the  Seecretarj'  of 
HEW  also,  both  Secretary  Finch  and  Secre- 
tary Richardson,  Under  Secretary  Veneman. 
this  committee  urged  him  two  years  ago  to 
permit  legislation  setting  up  pilot  projects 
and  they  absolutely  turned  that  down,  they 
refused  to  consider  it,  refused  to  consider  it 
unless  the  committee  and  the  Congress 
simultaneously  would  give  them  the  right  to 
put  the  program  into  effect,  and  make  it 
go  into  effect  mandatorily  regardless  of  what 
the  pilot  project  showed. 

Of  course,  the  committee  wouldn't  ap- 
prove such  a  proposal  as  that  and  it  came 
to  nought. 

Until  today,  I  think,  it  Is  the  first  time 
that  such  a  possibility  has  been  mentioned. 
I  think  It  Is  well  to  give  consideration  to  this 
proposal  thrown  out  today  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(From  the  Congressionai,  Record,  Dec.   11, 

1971) 

HEW's  New  Welfare  Program 

Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  pre- 
pare to  adjourn,  I  would  like  to  again  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  new  wel- 
fare program  benlg  advocated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,   and  Welfare. 

It  is  very  important.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Senate  and  the  Nation  understand  the 
facts  regarding  this  new  program.  Secretary 
Richardson  in  his  official  statement  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  put  the  new  pro- 
gram In  capsule  form  when  he  termed  it 
"revolutionary   and  expensive." 

Before  discussing  the  new  program,  let 
me  say  that  I  think  the  present  outdated 
welfare  system  should  be  changed;  and  roost 
certainly  the  administration  of  the  program 
must  be  tightened. 

But  in  changing  the  present  system  it  is 
Important  that  we  be  sure  we  are  getting 
something  better  and  not  Just  an  expanded 
and  more  expensive  program. 

After  considering  the  matter  for  18  months. 
I  have  concluded  that  I  cannot  suppwrt  the 
administration's  revolutionary  and  expen- 
sive new  welfare  program. 

For  2  consecutive  years — 1970  and  again 
In  1971 — the  Committee  on  Finance  refused 
to  approve  this  program.  Of  course.  It  will 
come  up  again  in  1972. 

I  cannot  support  the  revolutionary  and 
expensive  program  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

One.  It  lacks  adequate  work  incentives. 

Two.  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  wTitlng  into 
law  the  principle  of  a  guaranteed  annual 
Income. 

Three.  The  annual  cost  of  the  new  pro- 
gram would  be  at  least  $5  billion  greater 
than  the  present  program. 

Pour.  The  number  of  welfare  recipients 
would  be  Increased  from  12  million  persons 
In  1970  to  26  million  persons. 

Five.  Richard  P.  Nathan.  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Welfare,  says  the  Government 
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would  need  to  hire  an  unprecectfent^d  80,000  Mr.  Bteo  of  Vlrelnla  Mr   ProsiriPnt   if  tv,»  q»„  *       « 

p3.rrieSsrx„'Lsnr  S'.  r^rs^SrHfrH  -rr--^""- ''" "'  °°"  '■" 

wen  imagine  the  added  confusion  and  chaos  yeari972                                          ^  ^°'  '^^^  ?i°?*°'  ^^'^-  "  *»°«s  not  include  medl- 

JL^m^^t""'^  ^'^^^'^  "^  *'^'**'^  *°  ***"  '^-          ^-   P««»dent.  the  above  figures  I  have  wll?'  ^**  '^*  medicaid  figure,  if  you 

I  feel  that  the  Qovernment  has  an  obUga-  m ''r^art  to  H  R ^wVi* *]Lhfd^  T.    ^^"^  Secretary  Richardson.  That  U  $4.5  bUllon 

tlon  to  our  feUow  citizens  who  are  physlcS-  meS^am  tf  fhe'lndlgint  T^want  Tsub'  th?  now'  l?°r^b''\'tt  ^  V,  "'^•^^"C 

ly  or  mentally  unable  to  earn  a  living   But  mlt    a    fmi    nnrt    /.r.^«w-      .  *            .  "***  ^°^'  *^®  *=°^*®  °'  *^*i«  welfare  program 

the  "revolutionary  and  exp^lve"  prop^al  t^  ll  cost  tL  the  FpH^^t^    ^^"^""^  .°l  *^*  ^^^-  ^^   '^"^  "«  •"•»  ^""on.  and  Ci  SS^ 

Of  secretary  Rlc^rdsongoef far  beyond  ?rat  Pe^eraf  weUa  ^program  or  oTbM^^^^  ''°^,'V^''  **',"'''  ^^^  *^  **■«  blUloHr 

It  does  not  have  adequate  work  mcentlves,  as  some  prefer  to  cinu'    "^  P"^"'=  ^'^'*''"  medicaid,    namely    medical   aid   for   welfare 

o^^^rwe\^far^o?f3\Ve^^dTe?rze^l^^^  ne^t  Xloyee^o^''^^' wrn'^  ft^'^*'  f^-^ -chahoso..  Yes. 

Should   be   seel^ng  Jobs   Instead   of  hand-  SlT ^abUeTi^" iS/^hf^m^Ce;  ^^^^^  «"- ^  -  correct  in  that  state- 

The    new   "revolutionary    and   expensive"  mo'^thf  fieuS°  hadT,^rp«L  T   fj?,'*    °'  Secretary  Richahdson.  Yes.  let  me  be  sure 

welfare  plan  Is  not  In  keeping  wlth^and.  In-  according    tf    flg^SS  iub^Si    to   meTv  *'  ''*'"  "^  """'•  '''"'  '"  "'"•^*-  «*''**°^- 

deed,  runs  directly  counter  to-the  Presl-  SecreUry  Richardson   ^"'*'^****   to   me   by 

I?  f,  *n''ot*!^"*"'  efforts.  Mr.  President.  I  think  that  the  figures  and  ™crease  in  estimate  costs  of  welfare 

panslon.                              "^^  "  '"  """''*"  ""■  ^^K"'"^'^^  I  have  cited  today  show  IS^t  the  ,                           ™°^°«"- 

T  =i,hmit  ™-  ..-       4.       ■  proposal    advanced    by    the    administration  Senator  Btrd.   Now,   you  responded  last 

lick  inSSon  unYn  th«M^'"^  ""  *?  ""i' ."^  *°"''^  "^  '^*  '"^'^  ^^U  Nation  cToser  to  the  ^^"^  ^^^^  ^^^  estimated  cost  for"^ fiscal  iSJ 

own  fl^c^^  hou^  in  «r^r       """"^  P"*^  '**  condition  of  a  welfare  state.  assuming  this  program  had  been   m  effect 

T^e   ^fernr^t    hZ?        ^^      ,    .  ^^«°    President    Nixon   was   a   candidate  '^°^''*   '^   •"•8   billion.   So   the   arlthmette 

deficit  iSi  f^^  .or.*t.„^    ^^"'^    '"''<**  '^'^  President  In  1968.  he  stated  again  and  *°"1**  Indicate  that  then  m  a  1-year  period 

2  iierS^un^  deL?f?hu"i°°=  i'.^  l!.,?.*^*  "^"»  *^**  ^e  wanted  to  revere  the  trtnS  *'«*^««'»  ^^^^l  19^2  and  fiscal  1973  the  .^ 

l^e  "^^vZlfnrfo^    ^    ^"^^  *?'  *^^  '""*°°-  ^  ^he  welfare  state.                                       "°  of  this  program  wUl  have  Increased  25  per- 

«#^      revolutionary  and  expensive"  program  I    applauded    those   statements    hv    thor,  cent  In  that  1 -year  period 

CfuS;  to''ihe'*^e'i,cTi!L^S  r  additional  «5  candidate    Nixon  ^   that    time.    B^ut  ^'he'  Secretary  Ri^har^son  I  am  sure  that  m  1 

debt    wmch  is  now^^brnTon  ""•  '^"°''*'  administration's    proposal    for    revising    the  bUllon  figure  did  not  Include  medicaid.  ' 

R.it  aV^^i^J              .         '""'O'l-  welfare  laws   would   double   the  number  of  Senator  Btrd.  No.  It  did  not  Include  that 

my  view  is  thatXm'^mc'iJ^ardir"^^^   '"^  T'^^  '^^'P'^'^^^  ^^"^  going  dlectircounf  «  Secretary  Richardson.  So  the  cimpaSbfe 

oiutlor^  and  «^n!f!f -^  Richardson's  "rev-  ter  to  the  statements  of  candidate  Nixon  ^8""«  ^o"^  be  $11.1  and  $14.9  billion. 

rir.^,h?rtJI         expensive    welfare  plan  would  The  question  I  have  been  asklne  for"  the  Senator  Byrd.  Excuse  me  11.8. 

Mr  ?iesrdentTt^ou,H':f''r  recipients.  Yes,  last  18  months-and  I  wk  It  a^n  In  the  Secretary  Richardson.  11.9  and  14.9. 

welfSeclD  ints                     '  *•"*  °'^^*'"  °'  ^''***  today-Is  this:  How  does  one  reverse  Senator  Byrd.  You   wUl  find  that  figure 

With  the  hu^^rtAfl..t=  .v,„  ri^                   ^  ^he  trend  to  the  welfare  state  by  doubling  «>mes  to  roughly  25  percent, 

been^nmi  U  fs  neUhlr  lo^Jf,"'^*''*  ^*f  '"'t  ''"'°^"  °'  P^P'*  «"  welfare?                ^  ,  Secretary  Richardson.  WeU,  there  are  dif- 

to  att^^^'  do  fh^-  th       ^l**  ''°/  ^"°**  ^^"^  ^'■^  9»  Members  of  the  Senate  be-  '^e^ce^   which   expUln   this   that   ffre  not 

Sa^rjib^c  Stance  ""°'''''  °'  ""^^'^  "^''  ''''  ^""**°'  ''°'°  ^'^°'«-  ^^  "would  differences  simply  resulting  from  the  markup 

If  thi  Oovirn^^^t  .=        .             -  ^^^"^  *^hat  If  that  question  can  be  success-  °'  ^^^  estimates.  In  the  first  place  there  Is  the 

admln^te?^h«  n?*^nt  t»?f°*  ''"^  effectively  fully  answered,  one  Member  of  the^n^  ^^^"''^  assumption  of  basic  benefits,  of  ad- 

^^  tlffectlvtiv^^^nT .     ^*  program,  how  would   be   able  to  say  how   to   reverb  thi  "^'"istratlon.   and   of  the   adult   categories; 

tw?ce  al^nv  ~?l^i  -i«L*  program  with  trend  of  the  welfare  state  by  doubimg  the  '^«'«  «^«  Increases  projected  In  H.R    1  tot 

che^ksT              Pe'^sons  drawing  Oovernment  number  of  people  on  welfare  Public  service  Jobs.  In  child  care,  training. 

nn«  «„iH«v,„       #  »».     ^.-.  ^  have  asked  this  question  In  the  Senfttc  supportive  services. 

tra°  on  llJhls    In  New  Yo?„' r,7  °\  f^"^"^-  '"""^  "'"'^  ^"*  '^"^^  ^^  amwered  It  Se'^**^'  Btrd.  So  you  are  expanding  the 

ent  ttoe   1  (^  we,fl7  J    ^n7  *'  **"*  P'^'  ^  ^^^  *^*'  ^hls  new  program,  termed  "rev-  Program  beyond  last  year's  propo^l. 

hous^ln  N^York  rftv  wi*"   *''*'    ""'''^  olutlonary     and     expe^nsl^'     b? ^re^^  Secretary    Richardson,    ■nie'^work    related 

T  ™rJi^»»!  ^   i^  ^^^^  hotels.  Richardson.  Is  a  gigantic  nroeram  It  rionhi«  provisions  have  been  expanded, 

ta InThe  ate^S?^"v  rln^^Lf  ^^^  *^^  """^'  °'  pSbUc  we&'aT^.p"  n?s     *'  Senator  Btrd.  You  are^xpanding-the  pro- 

S  thetaxpfJ|^%^ThSSf^'^''^8  P*'*"  "is  o«e  that  the  Senate  and  the  Nation  f^*"  ".»  *hole  Is  being  expanded  beyond 

T  „.»-!.   ^^                  '*''"^'**-  need  to  consider  verv    verv  rarfffmixr  >>«r^.o  last  year's  program. 

theTv^a^m^Shv^nfr'^r^*^**  ^°'"«   ''^^'^   ^^"^   ^S  P^'gram    terLeT  b?         ^"^^^^^^  Richardson.  Yes,  In  the  sense 

I  ^vedev^t^  hJ„?       hP!'""'"^^*'*'^^^-  '*^  ^P^h^^r  *s  revolutionary  and  expensive  ^^"^  *«  ^-^^  "^^re  determined  than  ever  to 

an  eS  to  oh^n  ^      ^^'^  ^^i"^  °'  "°*  *°  ^  ^^"^'^  **  should  be  fuUy  debated   w^h^de-"  '=°n'l'»ce  this  committee  that  the  provisions 

accurate  ^^^  «  t.  ?>?*  *'°*'  Ag^re^and  quate  time  taken  by  the  Senate  ?f  Tnd  when  °'  *^'  Program  are  capable  of  getting  people 

^T-IStF-^^  °'  "'     *  -^^--Tn^t^r^rrV^^^^^  ^^Se'Sa^oTrD.T^JonTth^uJ^  ff  commlt- 

im  lISc  una^^mour.L'^'^  />?°?i^™"«^  "^*=^  ^^^  «°°'-  °'  the  Senate:    out  If  a^  Secretary  Richardson.  Some  members  of 

^?"be"SlnS^  n  the  ^c^rd  ""**  "^^  '^""'^  ^Jh''^  V*  .l^^"  '  *^°P*  ^^«  leadership  on  l^S  the  committee  have  felt  we  did  not  provide 

•Aere  l4ln7  no  oht^i^rf  Vu     *  ^,  V^^  °^  *^^  ^^sle  will  give  adequate  time  for  eao^Kh    PubUc   service    Jobs    In   last   year's 

ordwe^  to    be    nrlntiT^in    VhlV*^'^   ^^  discussion.  The  people  of  this  ci>untry  shouW  Program,  and  some  other  members  of  the 

follo^-                Pnnted    in    the   Record,    as  understand  the  ramifications  of  this  gigantic  committee  have  thought  that  we  didn't  pro- 

_  program  submitted  by  Secretary  Richardson  ^^de  adequately  for  the  development  of  day 

Federal  costs  for  public  welfare  which  he  himself  terms  "revolutionary  and  *'*''®  services,  and  these  are  among  the  In- 

[In  bUllons  of  dollars]  exnenslve."  creases. 

1963 M  7  ^   *sk   unanimous   consent   that   excerpts  •              •              .              .              . 

W83   1-"Ii:":::                 30  th^^r^o^r^ril^f"^  of  August  3.   1971.  before  Senator  Byrd.  Did  you.  In  fact,  reduce  the 

19M -     J-^  nrfnt^T^!!    »'"'   Prance   on    H.R.    l    be  number   of   employees   or   Just   not   fill  the 

1966 -     Xr  printed  m  the  Record.  vacancy? 

1966 \l " |g  There    being    no    objection,    the    excerpts  Mr.  Cardwell.  The  latter 

1987. 1°  ^ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  Senator  Byrd.  In  other  words,  you  don't  go 

1968    I.:::::::     66  **^°"°^s:  to  the  fun   authorized  strength 

1969 gg     Excerpts  OF  Hearings  Before  THE  CoMMrTTEE         Mr.  Cardwell.  That  Is  right,  sir. 

1970  - _     g'g  ON  Finance  ON  Welfare.  AuctrsT  3,  1971  Senator  Byrd.  But  actually  you  did  not  re- 

\lll   llie        Senator  Byrd.  Assuming  your  program  Is     ^^^^  *^^  number  of  employees. 

■""^ — — - 14.2  enacted  Into  law  by  the  present  Congress  Cardwell.  Essentially  that  Is  correct, 

(Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Health   Edu-  '^*'*'  "^"^  ^  '*"*  ^**'  <^°sts  of  the  welfare  !!Lr'*K?  "^"l  ***,*  *!7  isolated  instances 

cation,  and  Welfare  )                     n«.un.  r,au  program;    this  Is.  the  Federal  share  of  the  *^'^  P^"'^^  forced  reduction  but  as  a 

rNrvn-      A^~^,,*.       ^     .      ,  welfare  program  for  fiscal  year  1973  general  proposition,  you  are  right, 
tary  R^han^n  o7^^!^^*hT°t^L?'„^''^"  ,  Secretary  Richardson.  The  total  cost.  In-  increase    in  number    op    department    em- 
cos^  ?r^973!'uS'  eI  tt>Xb:  be"?  4I  mmon '^'°^"""  '°'  '''"''''-  """^'^  ^"^  "™°'  "^  *''"™™  «"    ' 
$19  7  bUUon.)                                     •                             '^*^  billion.  Senator  Talmadce.  Will  the  Senator  from 

•  •  •  •  •  Virginia  yield  at  that  point.  Do  I  understand 
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the  answer  to  be  that  if  H.R.  1  Is  passed  you 
will  reduce  your  Federal  employees  handling 
this  act. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  No.  sir;  definitely  not. 

Senator  Talmadgk.  There  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial Increase. 

Mr.  Cardwill.  Yes.  sir. 

•  •  •  •  * 
Senator  Byrd.  Well,  now.  with  a  $77  billion 

budget  that  would  mean  that  your  depart- 
ment would  have  the  largest  budget  of  any 
department  of  Oovernment.  Including  De- 
fense, would  It  not? 
Secretary  Ricracdson.  Yes. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Senator  Byrd.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  what 

Is  the  national  debt  now? 

Secretary  Richardson.  I  have  lost  track. 
It  Is  over  $300  billion.  (Laughter.)  (Debt  Is 
$409bUUon.) 

Senator  Bted.  As  the  Administrator  of  the 
largest  department  dollar  wise  In  the  Govern- 
ment. I  am  Just  Interested  In  yovir  philos- 
ophy. Interested  In  your  deep  concern  about 
the  cost  of  Government.  Let  me  ask  you  this 
question  what  was  the  fiscal  year  Just  ended, 
what  was  the  Federal  funds  deficit? 

Secretary  Richardson.  $23.3  billion. 

Mr.  Veneman.  It  Is  between  $21  and  $23 
billion,  there  are  diverse  opinions. 

Senator  Btrd.  Is  that  your  guess? 

Secretary  Richardson.  I  would  say  It  Is 
plus  or  minus  $23  million  but  we  will  get  the 
exact  figure. 

Senator  Btrd.  It  was  $30  billion,  and  I 
will  Insert  the  figures  In  the  record.  What 
you  are  speaking  of  Is  the  unified  budget 
which  takes  the  surplus  from  the  trust  funds 
In  order  to  make  the  deficit  appear  less  large. 

Let  me  ask  you  this.  What  Is  the  projected 
Federal  funds  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal 
year? 

Secretary  Richardson.  I  don't  know,  Sen- 
ator. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  will  give  you  that  figure. 
It  Is  $30  billion.  So  under  the  administra- 
tion's own  figiires,  and  I  think  you  can  say 
the  projection  is  conservative,  there  will  be 
a  back-to-back  Federal  funds  deficit  of  $60 
billion.  That  has  never  occurred  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

Two  records  have  been  established.  In  fis- 
cal 1971  the  largest  Federal  funds  deficit  oc- 
curred. In  fiscal  1972  a  similar  deficit  win 
occur,  which  will  establish  two  records. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  absence  of  a  quorum  has  been 
suggested.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia) .  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  may.  for  the  moment,  control  the 
time  which,  under  the  order.  Is  to  be 
controlled  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OP  BANGLADESH 

Mr,  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  and 


I 


I  introduced  last  week  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution for  the  recognition  of  Bangladesh. 
This  morning  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  asked  for  time,  and  we  were 
to  have  a  colloquy  engaged  in  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  and  other  Senators,  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  cosponsors  and  also 
to  comment  on  the  reasons  for  the  im- 
portance of  this  concurrent  resolution. 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
been  delayed  at  a  prayer  breakfast,  but 
he  will  be  along  very  soon. 

additional  cosponsors  of  senate 
concdrhent  resolution  85 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  read  into  the  Record  at  this  time 
time  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
included  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  55  the  names  of  the 
following  Senators:  Senators  Cranston, 
Weicker,  Pell,  CHtrRCH,  Fulbright, 
"Kennedy,  Hart,  Chiles,  Tunney, 
Hughes,  Muskie,  Allott,  and  Stevens. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  joining  in  cosponsoring  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  55.  This  is  a  sense  of 
the  Congress  resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  extend  diplomatic  recognition  to 
Bangladesh. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  this 
amendment  is  prudent  and  timely: 

First.  It  demonstrates  a  pragmatic  and 
realistic  approach  to  foreign  policy. 
Bangladesh  is  an  accomplished  fact.  It 
will  not  go  away  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  us  to  wish  it  would  go  away. 

Second.  This  resolution  will  be  a  signal 
to  the  world  that  we  harbor  no  ill  will 
toward  the  parties  to  that  conflict,  and 
that  we  are  ready  to  take  a  positive  in- 
terest in  the  problem  of  that  area. 

Third.  This  resolution  will  demonstrate 
Congress'  continuing  determination  to 
play  a  positive  and  responsible  role  in 
the  formulation  of  foreign  policy.  It  will 
demonstrate  Congress  has  the  will  and 
the  capacity  for  a  role  that  extends  be- 
yond reacting  to,  and  ratifying  Execu- 
tive decisions. 

For  these  reasons  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  act  promptly  and  favorably  with 
regard  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  the  rea- 
son foi  proposing  this  resolution  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  embarrass  the  administra- 
tion, and  certainly  not  to  involve  our- 
selves in  affairs  of  foreign  relations  that 
would  not  contribute  to  the  peace  of 
the  world.  We  believe  that  the  establish- 
ment of  Bangladesh  is  a  great  accom- 
plishment, and  we  are  pragmatic  enough 
to  believe  that  there  is  no  turning  back 
for  this  country. 

At  the  time  of  introducing  the  resolu- 
tion I  included  a  piece  by  James  A.  Mich- 
ener  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  section  which  pointed 
out  the  options  that  were  available  with 
respect  to  Bangladesh. 

The  first  was  to  continue  as  a  coun- 
try to  be  recognized.  Second  In  impor- 
tance, it  seemed  to  me.  and  the  one  that 
he  placed  the  most  emphasis  on,  was  to 
be  a  state  of  India,  which  I  think,  how- 
ever desirable,  is  just  as  impracticable  as 
its  being  a  state  of  Pakistan. 

Another  option,  of  course,  would  be  to 


become  a  state  of  Pakistan,  which  is  an 
impossibility  after  the  bloodshed,  after 
the  genocide,  and  after  the  unfeeling  at- 
titude of  the  leaders  of  West  Pakistan; 
and  I  think  that  those  who  hope  that 
this  might  occur  are  indulging  in  the 
worst  kind  of  wishful  thinking. 

The  recognition  that  we  ask  for.  we 
ask  for  in  the  light  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  regard  to  some  of  the  other 
countries  that  we  failed  to  recognize  at 
the  time  when  they  established  them- 
selves as  countries.  For  example,  after 
World  War  II,  we  hesitated  and  then 
failed  to  recognize  the  establishment  of 
what  we  call  Red  China,  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  Today  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  situation  of  a  complete  im- 
passe, where  we  are  trying  to  bridge  this 
25  years  of  neglect  of  a  situation  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  recognized  much  soon- 
er than  we  did. 

Bangladesh  is  a  country.  It  has  all  the 
difiSculties  and  problems  of  a  new  coun- 
try, combined  with  an  impossible  eco- 
nomic situation,  because  it  has  no  base. 
The  country's  economy  is  based  on  jute, 
and  jute  is  no  longer  a  product  in  de- 
mand. They  must  reorganize  so  as  to 
feed  themselves.  Jute  must  give  way  to 
rice  and  other  grain  crops.  They  need 
all  the  help  they  can  get. 

I  think  we  have  seen  a  change  in  our 
economic  policy  in  this  coimtry  in  re- 
gard to  foreign  aid.  We  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  buy  friends,  nor  should  we 
attempt  to.  Any  aid  that  we  give  should 
be  humanitarian,  and  based  on  the  re- 
gard of  one  person  for  another.  We  are 
not  going  to  buy  the  friendship  of  In- 
dia; we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  buy 
the  friendship  of  Bangladesh,  or  any  of 
the  other  disadvantaged  coimtries  of 
the  world.  But  I  do  think  we  should  rec- 
ognize that  a  worldwide  consortium  of 
peoples  who  are  concerned  about  Bang- 
ladesh should  get  together  on  a  humani- 
tarian basis.  It  is  going  to  take  a  long 
while  for  people  and  their  attitudes  to 
change,  but  I  believe  we  do  not  want  to 
put  ourselves  at  the  disadvantage  of  not 
recognizing  a  new  country  at  a  time 
when  It  needs  help,  but  rather  waiting, 
as  we  have  in  China,  imtil  they  do  not 
need  help,  and  then  trying  to  buy  their 
friendship  by  a  belated  recognition. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons.  But 
more  important,  this  conciurent  resolu- 
tion will  have  to  go  before  the  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tees of  both  Houses,  where  lengthy  hear- 
ings will  be  held.  This  is  not  something 
that  is  going  to  happen  this  afternoon. 
We  want  the  process  to  begin.  We  want 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  there 
are  no  hard  feelings  here,  that  if  mis- 
takes have  been  made,  we  are  not  going 
to  buy  these  things  and  wipe  them  out, 
but  nevertheless,  we  are  going  to  get 
started  on  a  reasonable  approach  in  re- 
gard to  the  existence  of  a  new  and  des- 
perate country. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  in  cosponsoring 
this  resolution,  for  I  believe  it  is  long 
past  due  that  the  United  States  should 
recognize  Bangladesh.  I  think  the  Ad- 
ministration's handling  of  the  subcon- 
tinent has  been  one  of  the  great  mis- 
takes in   our   foreign  policy   in  recent 
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times,  and  I  think  it  is  time  for  our  coun- 
try to  turn  our  policy  aroimd — to  recog- 
nize Bangladesh,  a  recognition  it  is  en- 
titled to  by  any  of  the  tests  used  in  Inter- 
national law.  Moreover,  I  feel  it  is  en- 
titled to  recognition  because  the  people  of 
Bangladesh  have  indicated  so  completely, 
so  wholeheartedly,  and  almost  unani- 
mously their  own  feeling  about  the  fu- 
ture of  their  country— that  it  should  be 
independent. 

All  one  has  to  do  is  to  look  back  to 
the  election  of  December,  1970,  where  the 
Awami  League  Party  won  167  out  of  169 
delegate  seats,  and  Sheikh  Mujibur  Rah- 
man had  sufficient  votes  to  be  elected 
Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan.  Those  elec- 
tions were  held  under  marshal  law,  even 
at  a  time  when  President  Yahya  Khan 
was  having  his  agents  attend  all  meet- 
ings of  the  party. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  rarely  been 
such  an  overwhelming  endorsement  for 
a  political  party  as  we  have  seen  in  Bang- 
ladesh, not  only  at  the  national  level, 
but  at  the  local  levels  as  well,  in  carry- 
ing some  285  out  of  300  districts.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  ever  seen  in  any  of  the 
western  nations  the  kind  of  political -sup- 
port that  Sheikh  Mujib  now  has.  Un- 
fortunately, when  he  was  put  in  jail  and 
was  being  tried  by  the  Pakistan  military 
in  secret,  this  great  Nation  of  ours  identi- 
fied with  those  forces  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  repression.  How  extraordinary 
it  must  seem  to  Americans,  particularly 
the  parents  of  those  who  have  lost  some 
55.000  young  men  in  Southeast  Asia,  in 
a  country  some  5.500  miles  away,  East 
Bengal,  when  we  say  we  are  for  self- 
determination  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
yet,  when  we  saw  an  exercise  of  self- 
determination  in  Bangladesh,  with  the 
75  million  people  of  that  country  voting 
so  overwhelmingly  for  one  political  party, 
how  ironic  it  is  that  the  United  States 
identified  with  those  forces  which  re- 
pressed that  self-determination  at  the 
same  time  we  professed  to  support  self- 
determination  in  Southeast  Asia. 

So  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
people  of  that  country  have  indicated 
their  desire  to  follow  a  political  course  of 
action  for  the  future  of  their  nation.  I 
think  under  any  of  the  interpretations  of 
international  law — control  of  a  geo- 
graphic area,  recognition  by  other  coun- 
tries, language,  tradition,  culture — the 
people  of  Bangladesh  fall  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  right  to  be  recognized.  I  join 
my  colleagues  from  Ohio  in  hoping  we 
will  have  immediate  recognition— and  I 
hope  that  this  administration  will  speak 
out  as  to  what  they  think  the  American 
people  should  imderstand  as  their  role 
in  helping  and  assisting  the  United  Na- 
tion's relief  organization  now  In  Bangla- 
desh. 

I  think  we  ought  to  try  to  indicate  to 
the  Bangladesh  Government  our  willing- 
ness to  include  them  in  the  World  Bank 
consortium  which  now  includes  Pakistan 
and  India,  for  the  common  development 
of  all  those  coimtries,  and  to  help  in  the 
development  of  the  great  riverways  which 
are  common  to  India  and  Bangladesh,  on 
which  their  future  development  depends. 
I  feel  that  we  should  also  consider  the 
resumption  of  economic  assistance  to 
India,  which  has  been  terminated. 


Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  add  this: 
Our  President  is  going  on  a  mission  which 
I  feel  is  terribly  important  for  the  peo- 
ples of  this  country  and  of  the  world 
when  he  travels  to  China  to  try  to  achieve 
at  least  some  kind  of  reduction  of  ten- 
sions between  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  and  the  United  States.  There  are 
some  800  million  Chinese;  but  we  have  to 
realize  also  that  there  are  some  700  mil- 
lion people  who  live  in  India  and  73  mil- 
lion who  live  in  Bangladesh,  so  that.  In 
terms  of  the  total  population,  that  of  the 
latter  two  countries  is  equal  if  not  larger 
to  that  of  all  China. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  attention  that 
all  of  us  are  giving  to  the  success  of  the 
China  trip,  that  we  are  not  going  to  turn 
our  backs  on  a  matter  which  I  feel  has 
tremendous  importance  to  the  future  of 
the  subcontinent — namely,  the  recogni- 
tion of  Bangladesh. 

I  think  that  recognition  is  the  least 
that  can  be  done  as  a  first  step.  For  too 
long  we  have  been,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  issue  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  and  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  we  could  now  move  ahead  and  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  granting  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  the  people  and  na- 
tion of  Bangladesh,  and  to  its  leader, 
Sheikh  Mujib. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
the  time  to  the  original  reserver,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 

LINGS). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
apologize  for  being  late  this  morning.  I 
have  been  at  the  prayer  breakfast,  and 
it  was  very  inspirational. 

I  appreciate  the  leadership  allowing 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe)  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  an  opportu- 
nity to  carry  on  in  my  absence  and  de- 
liver their  remarks.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  will  be  here  shortly 
to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  urge  the 
speediest  possible  recognition  of  the  new 
nation  of  Bangladesh.  One  week  ago.  I 
introduced  a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
President  to  accord  Bangladesh  full 
diplomatic  recognition.  I  am  heartened 
to  report  that  response  to  that  resolu- 
tion both  within  the  halls  of  Congress 
and  without  has  been  very  favorable.  The 
American  people  realize  what  the  ad- 
ministration refuses  to  see — that  the 
courageous  people  of  Bangladesh  have 
given  rise  to  a  new  nation.  The  people  of 
that  country  have  fought  for  and  won 
their  freedom.  They  have  earned  their 
nationhood.  Surely  the  future  of 
Bangladesh  is  fraught  with  problems. 
The  road  ahead  will  not  be  easy.  But 
those  brave  people  have  earned  the  right 
to  try.  And  they  have  the  right  to  expect 
that  the  world's  most  powerful  nation 
will  not  throw  roadblocks  in  their  way. 

We  hear  a  lot  these  days  about  the 
realism  of  America's  foreign  policy.  The 


covers  of  Time  and  Newsweek  parade 
stories  about  Realpolitik  and  its  prac- 
titioner in  the  White  House  basement 
Nevertheless  here  Is  a  case  where  the 
reality  is  clear.  A  new  nation  has  been 
bom  in  the  fire  and  bloodshed  of  war.  It 
has  a  leadership  which  clearly  expresses 
the  will  of  the  people.  It  is  75  million 
citizens  strong.  It  exists,  plain  and  sim- 
ple. But  the  administration  continues  to 
act  as  if  it  does  not  exist.  And  they  call 
the  policy — "realism." 

Mr.  President,  I  have.«tudied  this  mat- 
ter deeply.  I  have  conferred  with  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  recognized  ex- 
perts. No  one  has  been  able  to  teU  me 
why  we  should  not  recognize  Bangladesh 
and  recognize  it  now. 

We  have  suffered  a  serious  setback  in 
south  Asia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
that.  But  we  can  at  least  try  to  right  the 
wrong  we  have  done.  We  can  at  least 
deal  with  the  facts  as  they  exist.  If  we 
act  promptly,  I  believe  we  can  yet  salvage 
our  relationship  with  the  world's  largest 
democracy — India.  And  we  can  develop 
a  relationship  with  the  world's  newest 
democracy — Bangladesh.  If  we  act 
promptly,  we  can  still  recognize  in 
south  Asia  what  we  have  been  fighting 
for  in  Vietnam  for  over  a  decade — the 
self-determination  of  people.  A  year  ago, 
the  people  of  East  Pakistan  expressed 
their  will,  and  they  did  so  in  a  free  elec- 
tion. When  West  Pakistan  chose  to  ig- 
nore the  results  of  that  election,  the 
United  States  closed  its  eyes,  too.  Now, 
many  millions  of  lives  later,  we  have  the 
unearned  luxury  of  deciding  again.  I 
hope  we  decide  correctly  this  time. 

With  all  the  obstacles  it  faces  physi- 
cally and  economically,  Bangladesh 
needs  no  political  ambush.  We  want  to 
be  viable.  We  look  forward  to  a  govern- 
ment of.  by,  and  for  the  people  of 
Bangladesh.  By  granting  It  American 
recognition  now,  we  would  be  doing  our 
best  to  encourage  that  outcome.  The 
argument  that  other  Western  nations 
have  not  yet  acted  impresses  me  not  at 
all.  Since  when  do  we  wait  for  others  to 
take  the  initiative?  Since  when  do  we 
play  foUow-the-leader  with  other  na- 
tions? Do  we  not  remember  our  history 
when  our  leaders  refused  to  come  in  as 
a  cockboat  to  the  policy  of  the  European 
nations? 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  written  that,  at 
a  time  of  clear  moral  choice,  the  world's 
most  powerful  democracy  suddenly  be- 
came the  world's  most  timid;  or  that  on 
the  way  to  China,  we  lost  our  touch  with 
the  people  of  India  and  Bangladesh. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  partisan 
political  issue.  It  must  not  become  one. 
If  it  does,  the  politics  of  partisanship  will 
paralyze  us  once  again.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  either  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat to  oppose  genocide.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  Republican  or  Democrat  to 
open  your  eyes  and  see  the  world  around 
you  as  it  really  exists.  Americans,  regard- 
less of  party,  never  understood  why  their 
Government  continued  shipping  arms  to 
aid  in  the  slaughter.  They  do  not  under- 
stand the  administration  denials  of  that 
policy — the  outright  deception.  They 
never  understood  why,  if  the  test  of  free 
elections  Is  good  enough  for  Vietnam, 
it  is  not  good  enough  for  Bangladesh. 
Mr.  President,  these  remarks  are  brief 
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because  the  issue  is  clear.  We  need  not 
get  bogged  down  in  the  nuances  of  lan- 
guage or  in  political  attacks.  We  are 
faced  with  a  clear  issue — an  issue  when 
right  and  realism  are  at  one  in  urging 
the  swiftest  possible  recognition  of  Bang- 
ladesh. We  must  take  a  stand  on  the 
simple  merits  of  the  case.  We  must  do 
so  now.  We  are  not  asked  to  grant  inde- 
pendence to  a  struggling  people.  We  are 
only  recognizing  what  a  brave  people 
have  done  for  themselves.  And  they  have 
done  it  in  much  the  same  spirit  we  did 
the  same  thing  nearly  200  years  ago. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  the  thrust  has 
been  to  try  to  save  the  cause  for  which  so 
many  have  given  their  lives.  I  will  not 
Join  those  who  want  to  find  our  country 
wrong.  I  am  the  first  to  admit  to  a  mis- 
take, but  I  do  not  admit  to  a  wrong  mo- 
tive in  Southeast  Asia.  We  began  there 
some  12  years  ago:  the  richest  helping 
the  poorest,  the  western  nation  for  the 
eastern,  and  the  cause  of  the  most  op- 
pressed being  taken  up  by  the  most  free. 

Yet.  I  saw  just  the  same  situation  in 
Bangladesh.  During  the  past  year  I  have 
wondered  why  we  did  not  move  forth- 
rightly,  to  try  at  least  to  stay  neutral,  or 
to  recognize  and  take  up  the  cause  of 
Bangladesh. 

Mr.  President,  to  determine  right  from 
wrong  in  foreign  affairs  is  not  very  easy, 
and  perhaps  in  some  instances  is  not 
desirable.  Lord  Palmerston,  some  years 
ago.  said  that  a  nation  has  no  friends;  it 
has  no  enemies;  it  only  has  interests. 
When  we  have  the  happy  coincidence  of 
having  our  interests  as  well  as  the  obvi- 
ous merits  on  the  same  side,  I  think  we 
have  even  more  reason  to  move  promptly 
and  adroitly,  without  hesitation.  We  have 
failed  to  do  that  in  this  case. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  guarantee  the 
future  of  Bangladesh;  we  do  not  know 
what  kind  of  government  will  finally  rule. 
Nor  is  it  for  us  to  decide  what  others 
may  desire.  Pursuant  to  this  feeling,  I 
have  met  with  representatives  of  East 
Pakistan,  India,  and  West  Pakistan;  I 
have  been  briefed  by  our  CIA  and  our 
State  Department,  and  I  have  stopped, 
looked,  and  listened.  I  have  done  my  very 
best  to  inform  myself  of  all  possible 
points  of  view.  No  one  yet  has  questioned 
the  clear  fact  that  the  people  of  Bangla- 
desh did  hold  a  free  election  and  they 
have  selected  the  government  which  they 
desire.  I  must  conclude  that  recogni- 
tion of  this  government  by  the  United 
States  is  in  our  interest  and  is  consist- 
ent with  our  constant  support  for  free 
nations.  I  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
hesitation. 

I  am  delighted  that  Senator  Saxbe, 
Senator  Kennedy,  and  others  have  joined 
as  sponsors  of  this  resolution  calling  for 
recognition.  I  left  Senator  Percy  a  mo- 
ment ago,  and  he  wishes  to  add  his  name 
and  he  will  be  including  his  comments 
in  the  Record.  Other  Senators  also  wish 
to  be  heard.  This  is  a  bipartisan  issue  and 
we  now  have  17  or  18  cosponsors,  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

This  country  should  be  leading  the 
way,  not  following  reluctantly  behind.  In 
all  probability.  Great  Britain  and  West 
Germany  will  recognize  Bangladesh  this 
week  and  then  the  rest  of  the  free  world 


will  follow.  I  hope  we  can  move  forward 
quickly,  so  that  several  weeks  or  several 
months  hence,  the  United  States  will  not 
be  brought  kicking  and  screaming  into 
the  room  of  freedom. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
has  come  for  the  U.S.  Government  to  ac- 
cept the  existence  of  the  newly  independ- 
ent country  of  Bangladesh  and  to  for- 
mally recognize  the  government  of  that 
country.  Diplomatic  recognition  is  fully 
warranted  by  both  the  canons  of  inter- 
national law  and  the  requirements  of 
international  justice.  I  fully  support  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  55. 

With  Sheikh  Mujibur  Rahman  in- 
stalled as  Prime  Minister  in  Dacca,  there 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  legitimacy  of 
the  new  government  of  Bangladesh.  The 
Pakistan  election  of  December  1970,  in- 
disputably established  him  as  the  popular 
leader  of  the  75 -million  Bengalis  in  what 
was  then  East  Pakistan.  His  sweeping 
victory  at  the  polls  in  Pakistan's  first 
free  elections  caused  the  military  junta 
in  Islamabad  to  seize  Sheikh  Mujib  and 
imprison  him  in  West  Pakistan  for  9  "2 
months. 

However,  events  have  freed  him — and 
his  people.  His  return  to  Dacca  is  a  vin- 
dication of  his  selection  as  the  chosen 
leader  of  his  people;  his  towering  stature 
throughout  Bangladesh  confirms  the 
claim  of  the  fledging  government  that  it 
rests  upon  a  popular  mandate. 

Mujib's  well-known  belief  in  nonvio- 
lence and  the  rule  of  law  furnishes 
Bangladesh  with  a  prescription  for  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  good  order.  As 
Thomas  Jefferson  said  on  another  occa- 
sion: "The  will  of  the  Nation"  has  been 
"substantially  declared." 

Commonsense  summons  the  United 
States  to  come  to  terms  with  the  reality 
of  Bangladesh's  existence.  Her  independ- 
ence, after  all.  was  bom  of  a  revolu- 
tionai-y  war  not  unlike  our  own. 

Indeed,  the  provocation  which  led  to 
the  war  and  the  dismemberment  of  Pak- 
istan was  far  greater  than  any  tyranny 
practiced  by  George  III  against  the 
American  colonies.  The  Pakistan  Army 
was  turned  upon  the  Bengali  people.  A 
million  or  more  may  have  been  killed.  In 
panic,  another  10  million  fled  into  India. 
In  November  1971.  I  journeyed  the  Jes- 
sore  Road  from  Calcutta  to  the  Bengal 
border  at  Bongaon ;  I  witnessed  the  end- 
less procession  of  these  refugees  as  they 
sought  to  escape  the  reign  of  terror  in 
their  own  land.  Yet,  the  White  House 
ignored  detailed  dispatches  by  its  own 
diplomats  as  well  as  journalists  who  re- 
ported these  facts.  Seemingly,  the  Pres- 
ident could  not  rise  above  his  pro- 
Pakistan  bias. 

But  neither  peevishness  nor  personal 
preference  have  any  proper  place  in  the 
formulation  of  our  foreign  policy.  Facts 
do.  Bangladesh,  with  70  to  75  million 
citizens,  is  the  eighth  largest  country  in 
the  world.  Twenty  nations  now  recog- 
nize Bangladesh;  five  others  have  an- 
nounced the  same  decision  in  principle. 
Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  other 
Commonwealth  countries  plus  an  assort- 
ment of  Western  European  countries  are 
expected  to  come  out  for  full  recogni- 
tion very  shortly. 

We  have  had,  over  the  years,  an  un- 


fortunate habit  of  refusing  to  recognize 
established  governments.  After  1917,  the 
United  States  tried  to  ignore  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Soviet  Government  in  Mos- 
cow; after  World  War  II,  we  attempted 
to  ignore  the  existence  of  the  Peking 
government,  following  the  victory  of 
Mao  Tse-tung  over  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
President  Roosevelt  rectified  our  position 
in  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union;  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  now  lindertaking  to  nor- 
malize our  relations  with  Peoples'  Re- 
public of  China.  It  will  be  ironic  indeed, 
if  we  now  hold  out  against  recognizing 
the  goverrmient  of  Bangladesh,  which  is 
a  democratic,  not  a  Communist,  regime. 

Here  practicality  coincides  with  princi- 
ple. The  Pakistani  generals  were  unable 
to  destroy  Bengal's  will  to  be  free.  Our 
Government  has  an  opportunity  now  to 
uphold  the  right  of  self-determination,  in 
the  name  of  which  we  have  fought  a  pro- 
tracted war  in  neighboring  Vietnam. 

The  Bangladesh  Government,  more- 
over, meets  the  three  requirements  of 
statehood:  a  defined  territory,  a  govern- 
ment in  administrative  control,  and  con- 
sent of  the  people  governed.  Dacca  has 
also  indicated  its  willingness  to  carry  out 
its  obligations  under  international  law 
and  applicable  international  agreements. 

Apprehensions  do  exist  in  regard  to  the 
present  occupation  of  Bangladesh  terri- 
tory by  the  Indian  Army  and  the  role  it 
played  in  the  defeat  of  Pakistan. 

In  the  long  history  of  revolutionary 
war,  however,  India's  intervention  is  by 
no  means  unique.  Many  examples 
abound,  the  most  poignant  being  our  own 
for  independence.  France  actively  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  the  colonies  against 
Great  Britain — protecting  our  ships  in 
their  ports,  buying  and  selling  our  manu- 
factured goods,  and  shipping  to  Greneral 
Washington  needed  articles  like  blankets, 
warm  clothing,  tents,  and  medicines. 
ExtrJbrdinary  friends  such  as  Beau- 
marchais  directed  a  steady  stream  of 
supplies  from  French  ports  to  the  secces- 
sionists.  Then,  in  1778,  the  rebels  signed 
treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce  with 
France,  which,  in  turn,  recognized  the 
new  American  government  and  nation. 
Finally,  France  entered  the  war  against 
England.  Spain  joined  the  struggle  in 
1779;  Holland  entered  the  conflict  in 
1780. 

Most  important  for  us  here  is  to  re- 
member that  FYench  naval  assistance 
made  possible  the  final  defeat  of  the 
British  at  Yorktown.  When  General 
Comwallis  surrendered  in  that  historic 
autumn  of  1871.  there  were  more  French- 
men in  the  area  than  continentals,  local 
militia,  British,  Loyalists,  and  Hessian 
mercenaries  combined.  And  remember, 
those  foreign  military  oflBcers — Lafay- 
ette. Rochambeau,  deKalb,  von  Steu- 
ben, Kosciuszko — whose  support  of  our 
cause  Is  commemorated  in  bronze  statu- 
ary dominating  prominent  squares  in 
this  very  city. 

FYance's  military  presence  in  the  col- 
onies did  not  end  with  Comwallis'  ca- 
pitulation. Only  in  January.  1783,  did 
Rochambeau  finally  depart  for  Paris, 
while  the  last  contingents  of  the  French 
army  embarked  from  America's  shores 
in  May  1783. 

The  situation  is  analogous  in  South 
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Asia.  Close  relations  between  the  In- 
dian and  Bangladesh  Governments  were 
dramatized  by  Sheikh  Mujib's  New  Delhi 
stopover  enroute  from  London  to  Dacca, 
at  the  personal  Invitation  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Indira  Gandhi.  Both  governments 
have  agreed  to  a  definition  of  the  Indian 
Army's  role;  both  have  stated  that  Indian 
armed  forces  are  stationed  in  Bangla- 
desh at  the  request  of  the  Dacca  Gtovem- 
^  ment  and  will  be  withdrawn  whenever 
asked,  which  If  press  accoimts  are  accu- 
rate, will  likely  occur  this  spring.  When 
Sheikh  Mujib  reached  Dacca  airport,  he 
made  a  special  effort  to  shake  the  hands 
of  the  Indian  generals  who  led  the  liber- 
ation forces.  It  Is  just  possible  that,  in 
due  time,  Generals  Manekshaw,  Aurora, 
and  others  of  the  Indian  Army  may  be 
remembered  in  statuary  form  in  the 
parks  and  streets  of  Dacca. 

As  for  the  problem  posed  by  secession, 
Bangladesh  imdeniably  came  into  exist- 
ence in  this  way.  Misgivings  on  this 
score  were  reflected  in  the  votes  cast  in 
the  United  Nations  during  the  India- 
Pakistan-Bangladesh  war.  However,  dis- 
tinctions must  be  made  in  respect  to  each 
instance  of  secession;  each  should  be 
judged  on  its  merits. 

In  the  case  of  Bangladesh,  a  majority 
of  the  whole  country  of  Pakistan  voted 
for  the  Awami  League  as  the  majority 
party  and  Sheikh  Mujibur  Rahman  as 
the  prime  minister-to-be.  Subsequently, 
the  cruel  repression  of  the  Pakistan 
"army  converted  the  original  six-point 
program  for  autonomy  into  a  single 
movement  for  complete  independence. 
Can  one  validly  object  when  the  majority 
opts  to  split  from  a  minority  which  re- 
fuses to  recognize  the  results  of  a  legiti- 
mate election? 

Singapore  broke  from  the  Malaysia 
federation  in  1967  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  relations  between  the^alay 
and  the  Chinese  populations  could  not 
be  kept  amicable,  and  that  the  resources 
of  the  country  could  not  be  divided  in  any 
fair  manner.  As  a  result  of  that  split,  the 
people  of  the  Malay  peninsula  presently 
enjoy  more  peace  and  prosperity  than 
when  the  country  was  larger.  A  case,  too, 
can  be  made  that  Algeria's  secession 
from  France  was  the  best  solution  to  that 
political  union. 

The  Nigerian  and  Congo  experiences, 
on  the  other  hsmd,  were  very  different. 
The  Biafran  people  were  strongly  moti- 
vated to  be  independent  of  Nigeria,  but 
they  were  physically  contiguous  to  the 
rest  of  the  nation  and  comprised  only  20 
percent  of  the  population.  The  will  of 
the  majority  won  out. 

Katanga's  move  against  the  central 
Congo  Government  was  another  effort  by 
a  minority,  in  this  case  led  by  Europeans, 
who  were  trying  to  maintain  control  of 
the  region's  copper  resources.  The  Free 
Katanga  movement  was  supported  by  a 
mercenary  army.  The  Congo  Govern- 
ment's position  was  sound  and,  I  submit, 
the  U.N.  intervention  at  the  request  of 
the  Congolese  was  justified. 

In  summation,  the  case  in  favor  of 
U.S.  recognition  of  Bangladesh  is  com- 
pelling. So  is  the  recognition,  I  might 
add,  of  our  own  blunders.  We  should 
never  have  "tilted"  toward  Pakistan  dur- 
ing the  recent  war.  It  is  time  to  make 


amends;  to  change  course;  to  extend  the 
hand  of  recognition  to  this  new  demo- 
cratic government  in  Asia. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  will  soon  hold  hearings 
on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  55. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  related 
articles  and  statements  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nations  Recognizing  Bangladesh 

Australia. 

Axistria. 

Barbados. 

Bhutan. 

Bulgaria. 

Burma. 

Cambodia. 

Cyprus. 

Czechoslovakia. 

East  Germany. 

Fiji. 

Hungary. 

Iceland. 

India. 

Mongolia. 

Nepal. 

New  Zealand. 

Poland. 

U.S.S.R. 

Yugoslavia. 

NATIONS   RECOGNIZING   BANGLADESH   IN 
PRINCIPLE 

Denmark. 

Finland. 

Indonesia.  I 

Norway.  ' 

Sweden. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  1.  19721 
U.N.  AND  World  Bank  Defy  Pakistan  View 

New  Delhi,  January  31. — The  United  Na- 
tions and  the  World  Bank  apparently  are 
treating  East  Pakistan  as  a  separate  entity 
in  defiance  of  the  attitudes  of  United  States 
and  Pakistan. 

This  became  clear  today  as  the  World 
Bank's  President,  Robert  S.  McNamara,  ended 
a  nine-day  visit  to  the  subcontinent.  After  a 
trip  to  Dacca  earlier  in  the  day,  Mr.  McNa- 
mara left  New  Delhi  for  Washington. 

At  a  news  conference  before  his  departure, 
a  spokesman  for  Mr.  McNamara  said  the  visit 
to  Dacca  was  at  the  behest  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Secretary  General,  Kurt  Waldheim,  who 
had  asked  for  an  assessment  of  the  "emer- 
gency needs"  of  East  Pakistan,  which  has 
been  proclaimed  the  nation  of  Bengladesh  by 
Bengali  seccesslonlsts. 

The  spokesman,  William  Clark,  the  bank's 
Director  of  Information  and  Public  Affairs, 
said  the  decision  to  visit  Dacca  was  made  in 
New  Delhi  and  there  was  "no  need  to  con- 
sult with  Rawalpindi  or  to  get  the  concur- 
rence" of  the  Pakistani  Government.  Pakis- 
tan, which  still  claims  East  Pakistan,  has 
been  reacting  sharply  to  recognition  of 
Bangladesh  by  other  countries. 

The  World  Bank  is  a  United  Natlon-afflll- 
ated  agency  that  lends  money  for  economic 
development. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Jan. 29, 1972] 

Recognizing   Bangladesh 

Until  now  there  have  been  a  number  of 
reasons  lor  the  refusal  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment to  recognize  the  newly-proclaimed 
state  of  Bangladesh  in  what  used  to  be 
known  as  East  Pakistan. 

There  was,  to  begin  with,  stem  American 
dlapproval  of  India's  invasion  of  East  Pakis- 
tan in  support  of  the  Bengali  rebels.  To  some 
extent  at  least  the  conquest  of  East  Pakistan 
by  Indian  forces  impaired  the  legitimacy  of 
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the  new  government  headed  by  Sheik  Muji- 
bur Rahman.  As  long  as  that  government  de- 
pended on  the  continuing  presence  of  the 
Indian  army  in  Bangladesh,  a  good  case  could 
be  made  for  withholding  recognition. 

Another  consideration  was  the  reaction  of 
West  Pakistan.  The  government  in  Islamabad 
responded  by  severing  relations  with  the  first 
two  EiiTopean  states  to  recognize  Bangladesh, 
East  Germany  and  Bulgaria.  The  United' 
States  has  not  wished  to  provoke  a  break 
with  Pakistan.  It  would  have  preferred  to  see 
some  ties  re-established  between  Bangladesh 
and  the  new  Pakistani  government  headed  by 
Zulflkar  All  Bhutto. 

Finally,  there  has  been  the  problem  of 
Chinese  reaction.  Peking,  like  Washington, 
supported  Pakistan  In  the  recent  conflict  and' 
has  withdrawn  its  consular  mission  from 
Dacca,  the  capital  of  the  new  nation.  In  re- 
cent weeks,  the  Nixon  administration  has 
shown  an  extreme  sensitivity  to  taking  any 
action  that  might  offend  the  leaders  in 
Peking  whom  the  President  will  be  visiting 
soon. 

These  various  objections  to  recognition, 
however,  are  losing  their  original  force.  Muji- 
bur has  rapidly  consolidated  his  position  and 
Is  unquestionably  supported  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  population.  Indian 
troops  are  expected  to  withdraw  rapidly  in 
the  coming  weeks.  In  the  wake  of  Soviet 
recognition  of  Bangladesh,  Bhutto  has  not 
severed  relations  with  Moscow,  and  many 
Western  countries  are  preparing  to  recognize 
the  new  nation  shortly. 

It  seems  unlikely,  to  say  the  least,  that 
the  administration  would  compromise  its 
chances  with  Peking  by  following  suit.  Amer- 
ican recognition,  on  the  contrary,  would  do 
much  to  repair  our  badly  eroded  relations 
with  India  and  permit  the  United  States  to 
play  a  major  role  in  the  enormous  task  of 
reconstructing  a  country  ravaged  by  war 
and  natural  disaster.  Recognition  of  Bangla- 
desh is  a  constructive  step  that  should  not 
be  postponed. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  28,  1972] 
SotTTH  Asian  Reality 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers  has  given  wel- 
come notice  that  the  Administration  will  try 
to  straighten  out  the  mess  It  has  made  of 
policy  toward  the  nations  of  the  Indian  sub- 
continent. A  first  step  toward  the  "realistic 
relations"  Mr.  Rogers  defines  as  the  United 
States  goal  ought  to  be  early  recognition  of 
the  new  state  of  Bangladesh. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  Sheik  MuJlbur 
Rahman  has  established  a  going  government 
in  Dacca.  The  surrender  of  guerrilla  arms 
throughout  the  country,  the  rapid  return  of 
millions  of  refugees  from  India  and  the 
gradual  withdrawal  of  Indian  troops  all  tes- 
tify to  the  popularity  and  effectiveness  of  the 
new  Bengali  regime. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  there  Is  no  hope  of  any 
lingering  Bengali  political  ties  with  Pakistan, 
however  desirable  some  form  of  continuing 
association  might  have  been.  The  Bengali 
insistence  on  full  independence  is  amply  ex- 
plained and  Justified  by  continuing  reports 
from  Bangladesh  of  unspeakable  atrocities 
committed  by  Pakistani  troops  in  opposing 
the  nine-month  liberation  struggle. 

Soviet  recognition  of  Bangledesh  early  this 
week  undoubtedly  will  spur  similar  action  by 
other  nations.  This  is  especially  true  since 
Pakistan's  new  Prime  Minister,  Zulflkar  AH 
Bhutto,  has  prudently  refrained  from  break- 
ing relations  with  Moscow  as  he  had  done 
with  some  smaller  nations  that  preceded  it  in 
recognizing  the  Dacca  regime. 

Prompt  United  States  recognition  of  the 
new  south  Asian  reality  will  not  hurt  Wash- 
ington's relations  with  the  pragmatic  Mr. 
Bhutto.  Such  action  could  help  restore  con- 
fidence In  the  United  States  among  millions 
of  Indians  and  Bengalis  who  have  been  bit- 
terly disappointed  by  this  country's  failure 
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to    support    principles    of    democracy    and 
decency  on  the  subcontinent. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Jan.  26,  1972] 

B.4NCLADESH  GAINING  STATOBE  :  UNrTEB  STATES 

Faces  Dacca  Recognitign  Poser 

(By  Henry  8.  Hayward) 

Dacca. — As  other  countries  Join  the  parade 

of  recognitions  for  Bangladesh,  the  United 

States  official  position  here  becomes  more 

exposed  and  awkward. 

To  the  Nixon  administration  and  to  Ameri- 
cans half  a  world  away  maintaining  a  diplo- 
matic presence  here  may  seem  of  minor  Im- 
portance amid  the  pressing  affairs  of  the 
world. 

The  pertinent  fact,  moreover,  is  that  some 
of  the  items  Bangladesh  needs  most — ^heavy 
equipment,  an  Industrial  base,  massive  In- 
fusions of  aid — are  of  a  magnitude  It  can 
only  hope  to  obtain  with  continuing  Ameri- 
can participation  here. 

Before  this  new  nation  was  proclaimed  In 
the  wake  of  the  Pakistan  surrender  to  In- 
dian forces,  16  powers  maintained  consulates 
in  Dacca. 

With  the  exception  of  the  United  States 
and  Communist  China,  most  of  the  other 
13  either  have  already  established  formal 
relations  with  Bangladesh,  or  have  Indicated 
they  have  the  question  under  consideration. 
Now  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  broken  the 
big-power  logjam,  not  only  will  others  follow 
Moscow's  lead  but  the  basic  situation  has 
changed.  Nonrecognltlon  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing untenable  for  those  who  would  continue 
to  maintain  any  presence  here. 

And  now  that  the  Chlneae  have  left,  there 
will  be  those  who  will  see  no  reason  why 
the  Americans  should  not  follow  suit. 

Some  40  members  of  the  Chinese  consulate 
left  Dacca  Jan.  24  In  two  special  Burmese 
planes.  This  is  In  line  with  the  Peking  policy 
of  removing  Its  diplomats  quickly  from 
areas  It  does  not  recognize. 

The  prompt  Chinese  departure  leaves  the 
American  position  here  that  much  more 
tenuous.  When  all  the  other  nations  main- 
taining consulates  here  have  taken  steps  to 
recognize  Sheikh  MuJlbur  Rahman's  govern- 
ment. It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  the  Bangla- 
desh leader  will  not  sooner  or  later  have  to 
remind  the  American  mission  here  that  It 
has  no  legal  status  whatever. 

The  official  Bangladesh  attitude  toward 
the  United  States,  meanwhile,  has  just  been 
reiterated  here  by  Foreign  Mlnleter  Abdus 
Samad  Azzad.  The  salient  point  Is  that  the 
government  wants  full  diplomatic  relation- 
ships with  Washington  "as  an  independent 
sovereign  nation." 

Americans  here  know  Sheikh  Mujibur  has 
been  conciliatory  and  moderate  in.  his  pub- 
lic statements  since  his  return  to  Dfusca — 
and  has  indicated  his  desire  to  see  friendly 
relations  with  the  United  States  established. 
At  any  rate,  there  has  been  no  repetition 
of  an  earlier  statement  attributed  to  a  high 
official  but  never  verified  that  the  official 
would  not  favor  accepting  American  aid 
even  if  it  were  forthcoming. 

Indeed  the  sheikh  Indicated  he  would  take 
aid  for  Bangladesh  wherever  possible,  pro- 
vided no  strings  were  attached.  He  also 
warnjly^  thanked  the  American  people  for 
thelrlupport. 

WhUe  they  are  grateful  to  India,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  other  powers  for  moving  quickly 
to  express  their  support  of  Bangladesh  in 
tangible  ways,  some  Bengalis  make  no  secret 
of  their  hope  that  American  interest  and 
influence  In  this  area  soon  will  be  resumed — 
If  only  as  a  counterbalance  to  control  by 
other  power  centers. 

"Bengalis  want  to  keep  their  options  open 
to  the  West,"  says  a  Western  diplomat.  "That 
means  American  Involvement  Is  wanted  In 
this  area.  They  don't  want  long-term  control 
established  only  by  Delhi  and  Moscow  be- 
cause America  holds  back." 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  28,  1972) 

UNrrED  States  Hints  Better  Ties  With  India 

(By  Benjamin  Welles) 

Washington,  January  27. — Secretary  of 
State  WlUlam  P.  Rogers  hinted  today  at  an 
Imminent  easing  of  tension  between  Wash- 
ington and  New  Delhi  that  arose  from  the  re- 
cent Indian-Pakistani  war. 

Addressing  a  national  policy  conference  for 
editors  and  broadcasters  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  Rogers  noted  that  he  had  "read  a 
good  deal  of  criticism  about  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion." 

"We  are  going  to  try  to  have  realistic  rela- 
tions with  the  countries  In  the  area,"  he 
said,  "We're  trying  to  remedy  things." 

Mr.  Rogers  pointed  out  that  Kenneth  B. 
Keating,  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
India,  and  Joseph  S.  Farland,  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Pakistan,  were  here  for  con- 
sultations combined  with  home  leave. 

MeanwhUe,  Lakshml  K.  Jha,  Indian  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  told  an  au- 
dience at  the  National  Press  Club  that  India 
was  ready  for  a  resumption  of  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States.  Asked  how 
"communications"  between  the  two  govern- 
ments could  be  Improved  Mr.  Jha,  who  was 
the  club's  guest  of  honor,  replied  with  a 
smile:  "The  way  to  improve  communications 
Is  to  start  talking." 

DIFFICtTLTIES  DISCOUNTED 

Mr.  Jha  discounted  suggestions  that  res- 
toration of  close  relations  might  prove  dif- 
ficult because  President  Nixon  was  partial 
toward  Pakistan  in  the  recent  conflict. 

"Mr.  Nixon  is  President  of  the  United 
States,"  Mr.  Jha  observed.  "India  wants  good 
relations  with  President  Nixon — and  with  any 
President  of  the  United  States." 

Concurrently,  United  States  officials,  who 
asked  not  to  be  Identified,  confirmed  that  a 
major  policy  review  of  American  relations 
with  the  subcontinent  was  under  way.  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  they  said,  ordered  the  National 
Security  CouncU  to  start  coordinating  It  "sev- 
eral" weeks  ago  and  call  on  the  State 
and  Defense  Depcirtments,  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  and  other  departments  for 
policy  suggestions. 

One  official  noted  that  the  Administration 
was  conducting  a  review  of  global  policies  In 
preparation  for  the  President's  annual  State 
of  the  World  message  to  Congress. 

"No  decisions  have  been  finalized  yet  re- 
garding the  subcontinent,"  he  said.  "That's 
up  to  the  President.  But  obviously  we're 
looking  at  a  whole  range  of  options,  includ- 
ing our  future  relations  with  Bangladesh,  the 
future  of  our  suspended  aid  to  India,  and  so 
forth." 

Another  well-placed  official  said  that  there 
waw  no  likelihood  of  early  United  States  rec- 
ognition of  Bangladesh.  The  question  of 
United  States  recognition  was  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's "back  burner,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Jha  rebutted — ^politely  but  firmly — 
"myths"  about  Indian  policy  that,  he  said, 
had  been  propagated  by  Administration  and 
other  United  States  sources. 

First,  he  said,  there  is  no  inherent  hos- 
tility between  India  and  PaklsUn  stenunlng 
from  religious  differences.  India,  he  said,  has 
the  "third  largest  Moslem  population  in  the 
world"  and  maintains  friendly  relations  with 
many  Islamic  states. 

PAKISTANI  TROOPS   BLAMED 

Mr.  Jha  denied  charges  that  India  had  sent 
troops  into  East  Pakistan  in  order  to  "dis- 
member" Pakistan.  "It  was  not  Indian  troops 
that  dismembered  Pakistan,"  he  said,  "but 
Pakistan  troops  themselves  through  their 
policy  of  bloodshed  and  repression  in  the 
east." 

The  Indian  envoy  also  denied  published 
charges — widely  believed  to  have  been  in- 
spired by  White  House  officials — that  India 
had  intended  to  occupy  or  otherwise  "de- 
stroy" West  Pakistan. 


"Just  BA  we  didn't  go  east  in  1965  when  we 
could  have,"  Mr.  Jha  said,  referring  to  the 
Indian-Pakistani  war  that  year,  "we  didn't 
go  west  in  1971." 

Responding  to  questions,  Mr.  Jha  made  the 
following  points: 

India  has  received  no  request  for  and  has 
no  intention  of  furnishing  military  bases  to 
the  Soviet  Union  cr  to  any  other  nation. 
"We're  rejecting  any  form  of  alliance,"  he 
said. 

Indian  troops  are  remaining  in  Bangladesh 
at  the  request  of  Sheik  MuJlbur  Rahman,  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  will  be  fully  withdrawn 
when  he  so  requests. 

India  regards  Bangladesh  as  fully  sovereign. 
India  has  advanced  Bangladesh  approxi- 
mately $33  million  in  economic  aid  but  ex- 
pects the  rest  of  the  world — including  the 
United  States — to  help  the  new  country  get 
on  its  feet  economically. 

The  dispatch  of  the  aircraft  carrier  U.S.S. 
Enterprise  and  a  United  States  naval  task 
force  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  the  height  of 
the  crisis  was  a  "profound  shock"  to  Indian 
opinion  and  had  been  widely  interpreted  as 
United  States  "pressure"  on  India. 


Mujib  Warns  United  States 
(By  Sydney  H.  Schanberg) 

Dacca,  Pakistan,  January  27. — Sheik  Mu- 
jibur Rahman,  Prime  Minister  of  Bangla- 
desh, said  today  that  he  would  close  down 
the  American  diplomatic  mission  In  Dacca  If 
all  other  major  Western  nations  recognized 
his  country  and  the  United  States  did  not. 

The  United  States  supported  Pakistan 
througout  the  Indian -Pakistani  war  last 
month,  which  ended  In  Indian  victory  and 
the  proclamation  by  Bengali-separatists  in 
East  Pakistan  of  the  Independent  country  of 
Bangladesh.  The  United  States  had  also  sup- 
ported Pakistan  throughout  the  previous 
nine-month  period,  during  which  the  Pak- 
istani Government  imposed  a  repressive  mU- 
Itary  occupation  on  East  Pakistan,  killing 
at  least  several  hundred  thousand  Bengalis, 
In  an  attempt  to  crush  the  autonomy  move- 
ment. 

As  late  as  last  week  Ronald  L.  Ziegler,  the 
Presidential  press  secretary,  said  that  rec- 
ognition of  Bangladesh  "is  not  under  ac- 
tive consideration  at  this  time." 

Sixteen  nations,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  have  so  far  recognized  Bangladesh. 
Most  are  from  the  Indian  subcontinent  or  the 
Soviet  bloc,  but  three  smaller  Western  na- 
tions— Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway — have 
also  extended  recognition,  and  France,  Brit- 
ain and  other  Important  members  of  the 
Western  bloc  are  expected  to  do  so  soon. 

Sheik  Mujib,  asked  in  an  interview  today 
what  he  would  do  about  the  American  diplo- 
matic mission  here  If  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion stUl  withheld  recognition  after  other 
Western  powers  had  granted  It,  said:  "How 
could  I  allow  them  to  keep  an  agency  here? 
Why  should  they  be  represented  in  my  coun- 
try and  not  In  theirs?" 

Today  was  a  holiday  here — the  Moslem 
holiday  of  Id  Al  Adha — and  the  sheik  was 
Interviewed  on  the  patio  of  his  official  resi- 
dence as  he  greeted  a  steady  stream  of  Ben- 
galls,  Including  the  very  poor,  who  had  come 
to  pay  respects  to  Bangaplta,"  the  father  of 
Bengal. 

His  voice  grew  angrier  as  he  continued 
to  talk  about  American  policy. 

BIDS    UNITED    STATES    "RECOGNIZE    REALITY" 

"Tell  your  government  to  recognize  the 
reality  of  my  nation,"  he  said.  "Why  should 
they  have  a  mission  here?  To  create  confu- 
sion how  can  I  help  a  government  who  has 
helped  the  Pakistanis  kill  my  people,  who 
has  given  them  arms  and  everything?" 

The  United  States  diplomatic  mission, 
formerly  a  consulate  general  accredited  to 
the  Government  of  Pakistan,  Is  now  In  a  kind 
of  legal  limbo,  as  are  the  consulates  of  other 
countries  that  have  not  yet  recognized  Bang- 
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ladesh,  such  as  Japan,  West  Germany,  Indo- 
nesia and  Iran. 

The  United  States  Consul  General,  Her- 
bert D.  Splvack,  recently  brought  his  wife 
to  Dacca — apparently  a  sign  of  his  confi- 
dence in  the  stability  here  and  also  of  his 
hope  that  the  mission  would  be  able  to  con- 
tinue operations. 

Sheik  Mujib,  ever  since  his  return  to 
Dacca  on  Jan.  10.  after  more  than  nine 
months'  imprisonment  in  West  Pakistan, 
has  praised  the  American  public,  press  and 
Congress  for  their  support  while  criticizing 
the  Nixon  Administration. 

Canadian  Step  Expected 
Ottawa,  January  27  (UPI)  .—External  Af- 
fairs Minister  Mitchell  Sharp  said  today  that 
he  expected  Canada  and  a  number  of  West 
European,  Scandinavian  and  Commonwealth 
countries  to  announce  recognition  to  Bang- 
ladesh soon. 

Cyprus  Gives  REcocNmoN 
Nicosia,  Cyprus.  January  27. — (Reuters). — 
The  government  recognized  Bangladesh   to- 
day. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  1.  1972] 
Bengali  Guerrillas  Turn  in  Weapons 
(By  LeeLesoaze) 
Dacca,  January  31. — The  time  of  the  guer- 
rilla ofBcially  ended  in  Bangladesh  today  as 
thousands    of    armed    youths    Jammed    Into 
Dacca  stadium  and  turned  their  weapons  over 
to  the  government. 

Throughout  the  day,  guerrillas  arrived  by 
trains,  trucks  and  buses  for  a  ceremony  at 
the  stadium  marking  the  end  of  the  two-week 
period  Prime  Mlriister  Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rah- 
man  had  set  for  Bangladesh's  disparate  guer- 
rilla groups  to  siirrender  their  weapons. 

Disarming  his  countrymen  became  the 
sheikh's  top  priority  because  guns  were  every- 
where in  Bangladesh  after  its  liberation  from 
Pakistani  military  control  Dec.  16.  Some 
weapons  had  been  taken  from  the  Pakistani 
army,  some  ancient  rifles  and  pistols  were 
acquired  individually  and  thousands  of  guns 
had  been  supplied  by  India  during  the  nine 
months  of  civil  war  that  preceded  the  Indian 
invasion  here. 

No  one  knows  what  percentage  of  these 
weapons  is  being  held  back  in  defiance  of  the 
government.  Members  of  splinter  guerrilla 
groups  speak  darkly  of  other  bands  they 
mistrust  which  they  claim  are  hiding  guns 
for  future  use.  They  reason  that  they  must 
keep  some  weapons  too  for  self-defense. 

A  captain  in  the  Bangladesh  regular  army 
(formerly  the  East  Bengal  Regiment  of  the 
Pakistani  army)  conceded  that  many  weap- 
ons are  not  being  turned  in.  "My  Job  will  be 
much  harder  from  today  on, "  he  said.  His 
Job  will  be  to  follow  through  on  the  govern- 
ment's order  that  anyone  with  a  gun  after 
today  will  no  longer  be  able  to  claim  a 
valiant  record  as  a  guerrilla  as  his  reason, 
whether  he  had  such  a  record  or  not. 

Instead,  as  the  sheikh  has  publicly  ex- 
plained, he  will  be  considered  an  "undesir- 
able element,"  a  phrase  which  covers  those 
who  collaborated  with  Pakistan,  the  small 
groups  of  Maoist  guerrUlas  and  ordinary 
hoodlums.  ' 

Government  officials  In  Dacca  and  other 
towns  report  Impressive  totals  of  weapons 
have  been  collected  and  most  say  they  are 
satisfied  that  the  number  of  arms  still  to  be 
rounded  up  by  police  and  soldiers  is  not  too 
large.  At  the  stadium  today.  It  was  impossl- 

oi^^i?   °^^^^   ^^^  number  of  weapons    but 
-JO.OOO  is  a  conservative  guess. 

The  guerrillas  couldn't  resist  their  last 
opportunity  to  flre  their  guns,  so  as  thou- 
sands  watched  from  the  concrete  tiers  of  the 
stadium  the  cheerful  throngs  of  voung  men 
that  almost  filled  the  soccer  field  fired  round 
after  round  into  the  air,  Yesterday,  a  guer- 
rilla walked  Into  the  police  station  of  Jamal- 


pur,  about  95  miles  from  Dacca,  with  a  sten- 
gun.  Had  he  come  to  surrender  his  sten' 
he  was  asked.  "No,  I'm  keeping  it  for  the  trip 
to  Dacca,"  he  replied. 

Many  others  had  clearly  kept  their  weap- 
ons as  a  ticket  to  Dacca  for  one  last  celebra- 
tion of  the  guerrilla  movement.  In  which 
every  young  Bengali  now  claims  he  played  a 
role. 

Today's  ceremony  was  for  the  "MuJib  Ba- 
hlnl"  (MuJib's  army)  which,  as  Its  name  in- 
dicates, is  theoretically  more  personally  loyal 
than  other  guerrilla  units  to  the  leadership 
of  Shlekh  MuJlb.  Its  detractors  among  other 
guerrilla  groups  charge  that  the  MuJlb  Ba- 
hlnl  did  no  fighting  but  was  formed  In  In- 
dia to  Impose  order  on  the  country  in  the 
days  Immediately  following  UberaUon. 

The  distinction  between  contending  guer- 
rilla groups  tend  to  blur,  however,  and  it  is 
easy  to  meet  young  men  who  have  belonged 
to  several  armies  at  different  times. 

Members  of  all  guerrilla  factions  are  be- 
ing urged  to  resume  their  education.  Those 
who  were  not  students,  however,  have  been 
promised  preferential  consideration  for 
places  In  the  army,  police  and  civilian  gov- 
ernment posts.  "Other  things  being  equal  we 
will  take  a  freedom  fighter  over  someone  who 
did  not  fight,"  a  .government  official  said. 

The  policy  strikes  observers  as  wise  since 
so  many  youths  feel  they  deserve  some  re- 
ward for  their  service  as  guerrillas.  However 
it  has  added  incentive  for  many  to  Invent 
war  records.  "Our  main  problem  wUl  be 
with  self-styled  guerrUlas,"  one  government 
official  said.  And  there  are  a  good  number  of 
them. 

In  receiving  arms  from  the  guerrillas,  Mu- 
Jlb promised  that  he  would  reissue  guns  If  a 
new  threat  to  the  Bangladesh  arose.  But  the 
sheikh  Is  also  aware  that  Bangladesh  has 
no  need  of  a  large  standing  army  and  can- 
not afford  to  spend  large  sums  on  defense 

Bangladesh  Is  almost  entirely  bordered  by 
India,  which  is  its  greatest  friend  at  present 
and  too  powerful  to  fight  should  it  turn  hos- 
tile In  the  future. 

The  prime  minister  has  also  used  arms  sur- 
render ceremonies,  of  which  today's  was  the 
last  to  stress  that  all  Bangladesh  citizens  are 
needed  to  help  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
countryside.  Refugees  who  fled  to  India  are 
returning  to  find  their  homes  and  sometimes 
entire  villages  demolished. 
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At  present  former  Pakistan  money  still  i> 
the  only  currency  circulating  here,  revalued 
to  the  same  rate  as  the  Indian  rupee  which 
also  is  usuaUy  acceptable.  But  no  monetary 
bullion  reserves  were  left  In  East  Pakistan 
when  the  Pakistan  military  surrender  took 
place  last  December.  ^^ 

The  needs  of  Bangladesh  nonetheless  are 
formidable. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  capital  sums  and 
heavy  equipment  needed  for  repairing  trans- 
portation, communications,  industry  and 
housing,  there  are  the  smaller,  simpler  nec- 
esslUes  such  as  corrugated  Iron  or  heaw 
plastic  sheets,  to  put  on  the  roofs  of  countless 
new  huts  now  topped  only  by  woven  bamboo 

The  bamboo  is  cheap,  and  Bangladesh 
craftsmen  know  how  to  use  it,  but  it  won't 
keep  out  the  water  when  the  monsoon  rains 
start  In  the  months  to  come. 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
Jan.  27,  19721 
Seeds  or  Hope  Amid  Anguish  or  Bangladesh 
(By  Henry  S.  Hayward) 
Dacca.— Knowledgeable  observers  of  Bang- 
ladesh challenge  one  widely  quoted  Washing- 
ton description  of  the  new  nation  as  "an  in- 
ternational  basket  case."   Poor  though  the 
country  is.  says  a  veteran  foreign  resident 
Bangladesh  has  possibilities"  In  the  form  of 
certain  available  resources. 

"It  has  very  fertile  land."  he  added,  "and 
its  products  can  be  Improved.  For  a  starter 
it  can  sell  fresh  vegetables  and  Jute  to  other 
nations." 

Experts  here  say  this  former  province  of 
East  Pakistan  has  800,000  bales  of  Jute  cur- 
rently on  hand  that  can  be  sold  to  India  or 
Britain.  Both  Indian  and  Scottish  Jute  mer- 
chants have  already  have  vlsrtted  Bangladesh 
to  see  for  themselves  what  is  available 

Difficulties  are  certain  to  be  encountered 
In  getting  some  of  this  Jute  to  ports,  consid- 
ering the  state  of  Bangladesh's  roads  rail- 
ways, bridges,  and  waterways.  But  that  an 
eager  market  awaits  the  Jute  crop  seems  cer- 
tain. 

Sales  of  Jute  are  expected  to  provide  Sheikh 
MuJibur  Rahman's  government  with  badly 
needed  foreign  exchange. 

CURRENCY   credits   GRANTED 

As  underpinning  for  the  country's  currency 
the  government,  meanwhile,  has  received  25 
crores  of  credit  (approximately  $33  million) 
from  India  plus  £5  million  sterling 
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MANY    SUPPLIES   NEEDED 

On  the  national  shopping  list  also  are 
quantities  of  electric  motors,  pumps  fertll- 
Izers,  pesticides,  bicycles,  trucks,  buses. 

Some  of  these  items,  experts  claim  can 
come  as  a  by-product  of  the  Indian  economy 
which  produces  them  In  massive  quantlUw 
for  Its  own  needs— and  probably  can  spare 
some. 

"Sure,  the  economic  picture  here  Is  going 
to  be  ghastly  In  months  to  come,"  a  West- 
em  official  said.  "People  will  be  hungry  un- 
employed, homeless.  But  still  the  situation 
will  not  be  hopeless.  The  Bengalis  are  used 
to  getting  along  on  a  shoestring." 

Pointing  out  that  preliminary  surveys 
show  as  many  as  40  percent  of  the  country's 
dweUings  have  been  destroyed,  he  added  that 
people  here  nevertheless  seem  able  to  recon- 
struct homes  and  shops  out  of  nothing. 

"They  are  resilient.  They  grow  rice  and  do 
what  comes  naturally  and  somehow  most  of 
them  manage  to  survive,"  he  added. 

FARMERS  SOMEWHAT  BETTER  OFF 

Indications  are  that  farmers  in  the  rural 
areas  may  be  better  off  than  city  folk. 

"Tou  can't  grow  rice  on  sidewalks,"  it  Is 
pointed  out.  But  even  in  places  like  Dacca 
City,  city  dwellers  have  pulled  the  useless 
water  hyacinths  out  of  local  ponds  and 
planted  rice  there  Instead. 

MeanwhUe  Soviet  and  East  European  dele- 
gations are  making  the  most  of  their  head 
start  In  recognizing  the  new  regime. 

"The  place  is  swarming  with  Russians," 
grumbled  an  American  construction  man  as 
he  sought  to  pay  his  hotel  bill. 

ThU  week  two  Soviet  planes  brought  in 
modest  loads  of  supplies  which  received 
warm  acclamation  from  Bangladesh  officials. 
"Moscow  brings  In  two  plane  loads  and  they 
get  a  big  response. "  complained  a  European 
aid  official.  "Actually  60  percent  of  the  aid 
Bangladesh  is  receiving  right  now  Is  still 
oomlng  from  U.S.  sources  and  stockpiles  of 
American  goods. 

But  the  United  States  gets  no  credit  be- 
cause of  Washington's  attitude." 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  15,  19721 

Bangladesh  To  Be  Nonalined 

(By  Lewis  M.  Simons) 

Dacca,  January  14 —Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rah- 
man, prime  minister  of  Bangladesh,  said  to- 
day the  new  nation  will  remain  nonallgned 
In  world  politics  and  said  it  would  accept 
direct  assistance  from  the  United  States  If 
It  were  offered. 

"I  will  accept  anything  anyone  gives  me  to 
save  my  people,"  Mujibtu-  said  In  reply  to 
a  question  at  his  first  news  conference  since 
returning  last  Monday  from  nine  months 
captivity  In  West  Pakistan.  But,  he  cau- 
tioned, not  with  any  strings  attached." 

Mujlbur  did  not  elaborate  on  what  he  con- 
sidered "strings."  However,  his  assertion 
that  he  would  accept  direct  govemment-to- 
government  U.S.  aid  was  a  clear  departure 
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from  policies  stated  by  members  of  the  In- 
terim government  which  stepped  down 
Wednesday.  Until  today,  government  officials 
have  repeatedly  stated  that  the  only  way 
UjS.  assistance  would  be  accepted  here  would 
be  through  the  channels  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  international  voluntary  agencies. 

MuJibur  went  to  great  pains  to  demon- 
strate bis  hopes  to  make  Bangladesh  non- 
aligned.  Several  times  he  said  be  wanted  to 
make  the  new  country  "the  Switzerland  of 
the  East."  He  also  repeated  that  "both  he  and 
his  government  believed  In  a  foreign  policy 
of  friendship  to  all  and  malice  toward  no 
one." 

Illustrating  this  policy,  Mujlbur  extended 
an  invitation  to  the  Peking  government  to 
recognize  Bangladesh,  as  well  as  offering  spe- 
cial thanks  to  India  and  the  Soviet  Union 
for  their  support  of  the  Independence  strug- 
gle. "I  would  also  like  to  express  gratitude  to 
Poland,  Bulgaria  and  other  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries.  Prance  and  the  United  King- 
dom". Mujlbur  said  In  a  statement  he  read 
at  the  start  of  the  one-hour  news  confer- 
ence. "I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  free- 
dom-loving people.  Journalists  and  leaders 
of  thought  and  opinion  throughout  the 
world,  Including  those  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  who  supported  our  cause." 

The  reference  to  the  United  States  did 
not  appear  In  the  text  of  the  prepared  state- 
ment. 

It  was  evident  that  the  primary  basis  for 
MuJibur's  saying  he  would  accept  U.S.  aid 
is  that  Bangladesh  Is  a  shambles  economic 
cally,  as  well  as  pbysloally. 

"The  economy  is  In  a  shattered  state,"  he 
said.  "The  most  urgent  task  Is  that  of  re- 
constructing and  restructuring  the  economy. 
The  economy  must  be  restored." 

At  the  same  time,  Mujlbur  appeared  to  be 
Indicating  to  the  world  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  new  government  that  h6  Intended 
to  keep  Bangladesh  free  of  Inordinate  de- 
pendence upon  India  as  well  as  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Communist  bloc. 

Within  the  12-inan  cabinet  at  least  two 
ministers  stand  considerably  to  the  left  of 
the  rest — Interim  Prime  Minister  Tajuddln 
Ahmed,  who  now  holds  the  finance,  revenue, 
and  planning  portfolios  and  foreign  minister 
Abdus  Samad. 

According  to  reliable  sources.  Mujlbur  will 
soon  take  the  finance  assignment  from  Ta- 
juddln and  give  It  to  the  current  head  of 
the  Bangladesh  mission  In  Washington.  M.  R. 
Slddlqul.  Mujlbur  confirmed  today  that  he 
was  planning  to  expand  the  cabinet. 

Slddlqul.  an  urbane  businessman  from 
Chittagong.  has  impressed  observers  In 
Washington  and  Dacca  as  a  levelheaded,  rea- 
sonable administrator. 

The  entire  cabinet  was  present  at  the 
crowded  news  conference,  held  on  an  open 
porch  of  the  President's  House,  which  was 
the  official  residence  in  then-East  Pakistan 
of  former  dictators  Ayub  Khan  and  Yayha 
Khan. 

Mujlbur  said  that  under  conditions  now 
extant  In  Bangladesh — the  grinding  poverty 
of  Its  75  million  people,  the  country's  limited 
natural  resources,  "and  the  basic  economic 
realities  with  which  we  are  confronted" — 
the  only  form  of  economy  possible  would  be 
socialist.  However,  he  refused  to  be  drawn  out 
on  Just  how  socialist  It  would  be;  whether 
for  Instance,  he  would  nationalize  foreign 
Industries,  other  than  except  for  those  owned 
by  Pakistanis. 

"Comprehensive  blueprint"  for  a  new  econ- 
omy was  now  being  drawn  up,  Mujlbur  said. 
The  plan  would  seek  to  maximize  production 
while  narrowing  social  and  economic  Inequal- 
ities, he  added. 

While  the  "blueprint"  was  being  formed, 
he  said,  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  the  80 
million  refugees  inside  Bangladesh  and  In 
India  was  being  treated  on  an  emergency 
basis. 


"Mobilization  of  resources  from  home  and 
abroad  must  Immediately  be  undertaken,"  he 
said.  We  urgently  need  assistance  from  abroad 
to  supplement  our  own  resources  for  this 
purpose.  "I  appeal  to  all  states,  to  the  free- 
dom-loving people  of  the  world  and  to  in- 
ternational humanitarian  organizations  gen- 
erously to  come  to  our  assistance  In  all 
spheres  Including  assistance  In  maintaining 
supply  of  commodities,  which  are  urgently 
required,"  he  said. 

Seeking  to  demonstrate  that  his  govern- 
ment was  coming  to  grips  with  handling  the 
national  security  of  the  new  nation,  Mujlbur 
said  be  was  taking  "immediate  steps"  to  get 
the  Judicial  system  operating.  While  assuring 
the  populace  that  persons  who  committed 
atrocities  and  collaborated  with  the  Pakistan 
forces  would  not  go  unpunished,  he  stressed 
that  this  would  be  done  through  due  process 
of  law. 

Discussing  the  future  of  the  nation's  1.5 
million  non-Bengalis,  Mujlbur  said,  "If  they 
become  Bengalis  like  the  rest  of  us,  they  will 
have  no  trouble." 

He  said  he  would  welcome  an  exchange  ar- 
ranged by  an  International  agency  of  the 
non-Bengalis  in  Bangladesh  for  the  four  mil- 
lion Bengalis  now  In  Pakistan." 

Some  observers  believe  that  once  the  In- 
dian Army,  which  is  now  protecting  the 
minorities,  leaves  Bangladesh,  the  Bengalis 
will  massacre  them.  Mujlbur  Is  caught  be- 
tween the  options  of  satisfying  the  blood-lust 
of  his  ravaged  people  and  maintaining  semi- 
balance  of  law  and  order,  particularly  as  a 
means  of  proving  his  government's  stabUlty 
to  the  world. 

Burma  Announces  Ties  With  Bangladesh 

Bangkok,  January  14. — Burma  has  recog- 
nized Bangladesh,  according  to  an  official  an- 
nouncement received  In  Bangkok  from 
Rangoon. 

Diplomatic  sources  said  recognition  was  a 
momentous  decision  for  Burma — which  stu- 
diously avoids  entanglements  in  foreign  af- 
fairs— but  had  been  granted  for  practical 
reasons. 

Burma  has  a  200-mlle  western  frontier 
with  Bangladesh  and  faces  two  serious  prob- 
lems on  Its  western  border  which  could  only 
be  solved  with  the  goodwill  and  cooperation 
of  whoever  was  in  power  there,  the  sources 
said. 

The  problems  are  a  rebellion  by  Moslems  of 
Bengali  extraction  who  are  demanding  au- 
tonomy for  two  Moslem-populated  townships 
and  wholesale  smuggling  of  rice  from  these 
towns  to  what  used  to  be  East  Pakistan. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  13,  1972] 
Bangladesh 
The  tumultuous  homecoming  accorded 
Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman  in  Bangladesh 
leaves  no  doubt  that  he  has  a  powerful  grip 
on  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Having 
achieved  Its  prime  goal  of  creating  a  nation, 
his  Awaml  League  doubtless  will  start  crack- 
ing along  ideological  lines.  And  the  guerrillas 
who  did  the  fighting  are  bound  to  Jostle  the 
politicians  like  Sheikh  MuJlb  who  sat  out  the 
war  in  exile  or  Jail.  But  the  Sheikh,  now 
Prime  Minister,  has  formidable  resources.  He 
is  not  only  the  duly  elected  leader  but  the 
single  figure  of  towering  popular  stature.  His 
declaration  that  "all  links  with  Pakistan  are 
snapped  for  good,"  made  upon  arrival  In 
Dacca,  could  have  been  made  by  no  other 
Bengali  politician.  He  enjoys  the  confidence 
of  India,  the  foreign  country  whose  policy  Is 
most  crucial  to  Bangladesh.  Indeed,  his  pres- 
ence will  surely  hasten  the  hour  when  Indian 
occupying  forces  will  withdraw.  Their  with- 
drawal, in  turn,  will  elicit  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion of  Bangladesh  sooner  or  later  from  the 
many  governments.  Including  our  own,  re- 
luctant to  consider  it  while  Bangladesh  re- 
mains occupied  by  foreign  troops. 


Already  the  conventional  wisdom,  outside 
the  White  House  as  well  as  inside,  holds  that 
Bangladesh  is  fated  to  be  an  International 
"basket  case."  The  Judgment  may  be  prema- 
ture. The  considerable  damage  to  the  coun- 
try's transport  and  communications  is  hardly 
beyond  the  competence  of  India's  good  army 
engineer  corps  to  repair.  The  reuniting  of 
Bangladesh  with  its  natural  economic  part- 
ner, Indian  West  Bengal,  should  ease  the 
economic  break  with  Pakistan.  Emergency  re- 
quirements are  high  but  the  war  did'  not 
destroy  the  land;  self-sufficiency  in  food 
grains  Is  on  the  horizon.  To  put  together  an 
effective  administrative  corps — many  of  its 
former  members  were  West  Pakistanis  who 
fled  or  Hindu  refugees  who  mav  linger  in 
India— will  be  difficult.  Bangladesh  Is  terribly 
poor  and  overpeopled;  it  was  before  the  crisis. 
But  we  all  might  do  well  to  recall  how  Nigeria, 
after  Its  civil  war.  defied  similar  widespread 
expectations  of  disaster.  Nations,  like  Indi- 
viduals, can  draw  on  their  adrenalin  and 
perform  prodlgous  tasks. 

Wisely,  the  Nixon  administration  con- 
tinued humanitarian  aid  to  Pakistani  refu- 
gees during  the  crisis.  American  aid  was  di- 
rected at  India,  not  Bangladesh.  It  was  largely 
due  to  American  pressure  that  the  United 
Nations  relief  presence  In  Dacca  stayed  put. 
The  various  nations  concerned  with  develop- 
ment In  the  subcontinent — In  the  whole  sub- 
continent, we  might  add.  Including  both 
Pakistan  and  India — can  now  resume  work. 
The  World  Bank  is  quietly  helping  put  to- 
gether a  framework  that  will  enable  an  aid- 
Bangladesh  consortium  to  be  formed  once  its 
likely  members,  the  United  States  among 
them,  get  around  to  recognizing  the  new 
state.  The  Soviet  Union  has  taken  some 
trade/aid  steps  already.  We  would  like  to  be- 
lieve that  when  Henry  Kissinger  said  (In  one 
of  the  Anderson  papers)  that  Bangladesh 
would  not  be  "our  basket  case."  he  meant 
there  would  be  an  International  approach  to 
Its  relief,  rehabilitation  and  development. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  30.  1972) 
Homecoming  in  Bangladesh — Some  Hindus 
Say:    "If   You    Have   Been    BmrN    by    a 
Snake   You    Are  Scarh)  of  a  Rope" 

(By  Khushwant  Singh) 

"Where  are  you  going.  Abba?"  asked  5- 
year-old  Akbur  of  his  father. 

"I  am  going  to  the  mosque  to  pray." 
"Pray  to  whom,  Abba?" 
"To  Allah,  of  course!" 

"Allah!  Haven't  the  Pakistani  soldiers 
killed  Him?" 

That  opening  of  the  story  "The  Longest 
Night,"  by  the  East  Bengali  writer  Abou  Ah- 
med, sums  up  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
Bangladesh.  "There  is  not  one  family  in  the 
country  which  has  not  lost  some  relative,  or 
had  Its  home  burned  or  looted  or  its  women- 
folk Insulted,"  said  Abdus  Salam,  editor  of 
The  Bangladesh  (formerly  Pakistan)  Morn- 
ing News.  "They  will  pay  a  heavy  price  for 
It,"  he  added  bitterly. 

The  ricksha  puller  who  took  me  through 
the  maze  of  Dacca's  bazaars  pointed  out 
places  where  razakars  (a  paramilitary  force 
raised  by  the  Pakistani  Government)  had 
gunned  down  people  suspected  of  being  sup- 
porters of  Sheik  Mujlbur  Rahman.  "We  have 
caught  many  of  these  swlnes.  We  will  teach 
them  a  lesson,"  he  said.  A  cabby  who  drove 
me  to  a  distant  suburb,  where  In  a  derelict 
brick  kiln  three  rotting  corpses  lay  sprawled 
In  the  mud.  said.  "Here  the  Al  Badr  (right- 
wing  Moslem  fanatics)  killed  a  hundred 
teachers,  doctors  and  newspapermen.  Rela- 
tives have  taken  away  other  bodies;  these 
three  are  beyond  recognition.  The  Al  Badr 
will  be  destroyed  like  vermin." 

At  a  store  reputed  for  Its  collection  of 
silk  saris,  the  owner  apologized  for  the  poor 
selection.  "Pakistani  Army  officers  took  the 
best.  Many  ran  an  account  with  me,  but  my 
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bills  were  seldom  paid,"  Back  at  the  Hotel 
International,  the  boy  who  came  to  do  my 
room  talked  excitedly  of  the  crimes  perpe- 
trated by  the  Blharls  (by  which  be  meant 
all  non-Bengalis) .  "Now  It  Is  our  turn  to  take 
badla  (revenge).  These  Blharls  will  be  ex- 
posed like  frogs  In  a  dry  season." 

Two  words  I  heard  more  than  any  others  In 
Bangladesh  were  the  English  "genocide"  and 
the  Hindustani  "badla."  No  one  Is  sure  how 
many  perished  In  the  genocide.  But  they 
have  no  doubt  who  will  answer  for  the 
crimes:  "You  Indians  look  after  the  Paki- 
stani soldiers.  We'll  take  care  of  the  others. 
We  know  who  they  are." 

At  the  time  everyone  was  agitated  about 
the  Pakistani  plan  to  eliminate  Bengali  in- 
tellectuals. The  slaughter  of  125  men  in  the 
brick  kiln  I  had  visited  was  said  to  have  been 
the  first  of  these  planned  executions.  The 
rest  were  frustrated  by  the  capture  of  Dac- 
ca by  Indian  Army. 

A  lingering  tragedy  grows  out  of  the  mass 
rapes  that  took  place.  Accurate  figures  are 
hard  to  come  by.  Bengiadesh  oflflclals  put  the 
figure  as  high  as  200,000;  most  social  work- 
ers give  50,000  as  "a  conservative  estimate," 
though  the  Roman  Catholic  relief  agency 
Carltas  puts  it  as  low  as  4,000.  When  In- 
dian forces  entered  Dacca,  they  found  564 
girls  in  the  military  cantonment.  Their  hair 
was  cropped  and,  instead  of  saris,  they  wore 
shorts.  They  explained  that  after  some  girls 
had  used  their  braids  to  strangle  themselves, 
they  had  been  shorn  and  deprived  of  gar- 
ments with  which  they  could  commit  suicide. 
Particularly  among  Moslems,  deep  shame 
attaches  to  a  woman  who  has  been  rav- 
ished. Sheik  Mujlbur  and  other  Bangladesh 
leaders  have  app>ealed  to  the  people  to  ac- 
cept Innocent  victims  back  into  their  homes, 
but  women  who  have  become  pregnant  or 
diseased  have  slight  hope  of  being  accepted. 
The  unmarried  have  as  little  chance  of  find- 
ing husbands  as  those  who  have  been  wid- 
owed. "That  this  should  have  been  done 
by  Moslems  to  Moslem  women  shows  what 
little  there  Is  left  of  the  great  teachings 
of  Islam  In  Pakistan,"  said  Matla  Chow- 
dhry,  a  well-known  woman  leader  of  the  com- 
munity. "Our  women  come  from  an  ortho- 
dox society.  Their  dishonor  Is  worse  than 
death." 

Jasimuddln  Is  the  best-known  intellectual 
of  Bangladesh.  His  poems  have  been  trans- 
lated into  several  European  languages.  The 
road  on  which  he  lives  Is  named  after  him. 
The  poet  is  70.  His  wife,  Mumtaz  Begum, 
a  matronly,  good-looking  woman.  Is  in  her 
early  60's.  They  have  six  children.  At  the 
time  I  called  on  them  they  were  celebrating 
the  visit  of  their  son,  Kamal  Anwar,  who 
works  with  German  television  In  Hamburg. 
The  Jaslmuddlns  reside  In  a  neighborhood 
whose  winding  lanes  and  ancient  banyan 
trees  proclaim  Its  age  and  respectability.  It 
is  an  upper-middle-class  residential  area  con- 
sisting of  bungalows  surrounded  by  small 
gardens.  Jasimuddln  has  named  his  villa 
"Palas  Bari"  (abode  of  the  flame  of  the 
forest) . 

Jasimuddln  embraces  me  warmly  and  In- 
troduces me  to  bis  family.  I  shake  hands  and 
greet  them  with  "Salam  valaikum"  ("Peace 
be  upon  you").  They  are  pleased  with  the 
Moslem  greeting  and  respond  warmly,  "va- 
laikiim  assalam"  ("And  upon  you  also  be 
peace").  We  sit  In  their  drawing  room.  It 
is  like  the  drawing  room  of  any  litterateur  in 
India — shelves  crammed  with  books  and  art 
objects,  mainly  consisting  of  statuettes  of 
Hindu  gods  and  goddesses,  a  marble  head  of 
Buddha  and  old  prints  of  Calcutta  on  the 
walls.  "How  were  you  allowed  to  get  away 
with  all  these  emblems  of  Idolatry?"  I  asic 
him. 

"The  Saviour  Is  more  powerful  than  tlie 
kUlers,"  replies  Jasimuddln  with  a  smile. 

The  Jaslmuddlns  use  a  language  replete 

with  proverbs,  poetic  allusions  and  epigrams. 

"He  didn't  save  the  four  chaps  who  were 


bayoneted  on  the  race  course,"  I  say,  refer- 
ring to  the  public  executions  of  razakar$  the 
day  before. 

"They  were  collaborators,"  answers  Kamal 
Anwar,  "It  Is  only  the  beginning  of  the  night 
of  long  knlvee.  We  have  a  saying  In  Bengali: 
'Felled  timber  awaits  the  fire.' " 

"It  will  take  a  lot  of  scrubbing  to  wash 
the  charcoal  stains  oft  the  faces  of  the  per- 
petrators of  these  heinous  crimes,"  adds  his 
sister,  Anna.  "Scrubbing"  is  another  word 
for  vengeance  that  is  being  meted  out  to  col- 
laborators. 

"How  many  were  killed  In  this  genocide?" 
I  ask. 

"Who  knows  I"  replies  Kamal  Anwar.  "They 
did  not  kill  In  tens  or  twenties,  but  In  him- 
dreds  and  thotisands.  Our  streets  ran  with 
human  blood." 

"Who  do  you  think  was  responsible  for 
It?" 

For  some  time  the  question  floats  in  the  air. 
The  Jaslmuddlns  look  at  each  other  before 
the  father  replies.  "At  first  It  was  the  Paki- 
stani Army.  Then  It  was  the  army  and  the 
razakars.  Finally  It  was  the  army,  the  raza- 
kars  and  the  Al  Badr.  Which  of  these  com- 
mitted what  crimes  would  be  hard  to  tell. 
They  were  like  black  fowl  flying  In  the  night. 
It  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  between 
them." 

The  Jaslmuddlns  have  come  out  of  the 
holocaust  unscathed.  TTama;  Anwar  ex- 
plains, "It  was  because  Daddy  Is  too  well- 
known."  His  father  lists  the  luunes  of  his 
friends  who  have  disappeared  and  adds,  "Not 
since  the  days  of  Hitler  has  the  world  known 
anything  of  Its  kind.  It  was  a  nine-month 
nightmare  which  began  on  the  25th  of  March 
and  ended  on  the  6th  of  £>ecember  with  the 
liberation  of  Dacca.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  it 
la  over." 

"How  will  the  refugees  be  rehabilitated  In 
this  state  of  turmoil?"  I  ask. 

"Why  not?  Thousands  have  already  re- 
turned. Bangabandhu  [Bengal -friend — I.e., 
Sheik  Mujlbur  Rahman]  will  see  that  every 
one  of  the  10  million  gets  back  his  home  and 
property." 

The  poet  suggests  names  of  people  whom 
I  should  meet.  One  has  been  underground 
for  many  months  and  surfaced  only  a  few 
days  ago.  Others  are  Hindus  who  had  fled  to 
India  and  have  come  back.  I  take  my  leave. 

My  escorts  are  two  young  Moslems.  Khall- 
lur  Rahman  is  a  staff  reporter  on  The  Bangla- 
desh Observers;  Fazlul  Karlm  Majumdar  is  an 
insurance  salesman  in  NarayanganJ,  12  miles 
down  the  river  Burhi  Ganga.  He  also  owns 
a  small  Flat.  In  Dacca  cabs  are  scarce  and  ex- 
pensive. 

We  drive  to  the  main  street,  named  Jlnnah 
Avenue  after  the  founder  of  Pakistan.  At  one 
end  is  the  magnlflcent  mosque  called  Baitul 
Mukarram.  Pacing  it  is  an  oval  stadium 
with  shops  on  the  ground  floor.  The  roads  are 
full  of  rickshas,  cycles  and  pedestrians.  On 
the  pavements  hawkers  have  spread  out  their 
wares.  The  commodity  in  greatest  demand  is 
the  green-and-gold  flag  of  Bangladesh.  Every 
car,  scooter,  rlchsha  and  cycle  flies  It.  Most 
people  wear  it  on  their  caps  or  lapels.  Two 
Slkhs  in  Indian  Army  uniform  stride  along 
having  their  hands  shaken  by  passers-by.  "A 
Pakistani  soldier  would  not  have  dared  to 
walk  unarmed  through  the  bazaar."  says 
Rahman,  "and  look  at  today!"  He  shouts 
"Jot  Bangla"  (Victory  to  Bangladesh)  to  the 
Sikhs.  The  Slkhs  wave  back:  "Joi  Bangla." 

We  enter  a  Bengali-Moslem  restatuttnt  with 
the  un-Bengall  name  of  Cafe  Rex.  It  is  a 
meeting  place  of  writers,  poets  and  Journal- 
ists. My  escorts  wave  to  their  friends.  They 
come  over  and  Join  our  table.  They  vie  with 
one  another  In  offering  me  cups  of  tea  and 
blrcults.  The  only  topic  of  conversation  is 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Pakistani  Army, 
the  razakars  and  the  Al  Badr.  One  man  tells 
how  one  evening  a  Pakistani  officer  came  to 
his  family's  hotise  and  asked  his  elder  brother 
to  accompany  him  to  the  cantonment.  He 


stops  talking,  covers  his  face  with  his  hands 
and  starts  to  cry.  Another  tries  to  flill  the  em- 
barrassed silence.  He  tells  us  of  his  neighbor, 
who  had  a  pretty  daughter  training  to  be  a 
nurse.  A  Pakistani  Army  doctor  came  and 
demanded  that  she  report  for  duty  at  hia 
hospital.  The  father  knew  what  the  doctor 
had  in  mind.  So  he  went  inside  and  shot  his 
daughter.  The  narrator  does  not  tell  us  what 
they  did  with  the  father.  He  begins  to  sob 
into  his  handkerchief.  A  third  one  starts  with 
his  story.  It  is  like  a  goblet  full  of  tears  being 
passed  around  the  table. 

We  leave  the  Cafe  Rex.  The  bazaar  looks 
more  crowded  than  before.  If  the  Pakistanis 
really  killed  two  million  people  and  ten  mil- 
lion fled  to  India,  the  loss  of  the  twelve  mil- 
lion is  hardly  noticeable.  Bangladesh  still  re- 
mains one  of  the  most  crammed  countries  in 
the  world,  2,000  people  to  a  square  mile.  We 
drive  through  narrow  lanes  full  of  people. 
After  some  searching  we  arrive  at  Oandarla 
and  locate  the  street  where  Hindu  emigrants 
are  said  to  have  recently  returned  to  their 
homes. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  we  are  In 
a  Hindu  neighborhood.  In  India  entrances 
to  Hindu  houses  have  some  religious  emblem 
like  a  swastika  painted  on  the  door,  or  an 
Idol  of  the  elephant-headed  god  Oanesa  in  a 
niche,  or  at  least  a  string  of  mango  leaves 
hung  over  the  entrance.  Here  it  seems  that 
Hindus  are  reluctant  to  display  their  religious 
identity.  Men  wear  the  same  dress  as  the 
Moslems.  They  do  not  smear  caste  marks  on 
their  foreheads.  Their  women  do  not  wear  a 
red  dot  between  the  eyes  nor  vermlllion  in 
the  parting  of  their  hair  to  Indicate  their 
married  status.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only 
way  I  discover  that  we  are  in  a  Hindu  and 
not  in  a  Moslem  locality  Is  that  I  notice  a 
group  of  urchins  bathing  under  a  municipal 
tap.  They  are  not  clpcumcized. 

A  crowd  gathers  around  me.  "Are  you 
Hindus?"  I  ask  them.  They  answer  In  chorus, 
"Yes.  We  are  flsherfolk."  A  dark  man  with 
white  stubble  on  his  chin  pushes  the  others 
back  and  introduces  himself.  "I  am  Kisbto 
Malar.  We  are  16  families  of  Hindus  living 
here."  He  explains  why  and  when  they  left. 
"We  heard  what  the  Pakistani  Army  did  to 
those  boys  and  their  teachers  at  their  col- 
leges last  spring.  We  were  very  frightened. 
Then  news  came  that  they  were  looking  out 
for  Hindus.  Our  Moslem  neighbors  advised 
us  to  go  away  for  a  while.  So  we  went  across 
the  Burhi  Oanga.  We  did  not  have  much 
trouble.  We  sold  our  catch  to  Moslem  fisher- 
men who  sold  It  In  Dacca.  As  soon  as  we 
heard  that  the  Pakistanis  had  been  defeated 
we  returned  to  Oandarla." 

"Did  you  lose  anything?" 

Klshto  Malar  smiles.  "What  has  a  naked 
man  to  lose?  All  they  could  take  from  us 
were  our  loin  cloths."  Everyone  is  amused  by 
his  answer. 

"You  have  no  fear  living  In  a  Moslem 
locality?" 

It  Is  not  a  fair  question.  Klshto  Malar 
looics  around  at  the  crowd.  "They  are  our 
brothers,  and  there  Is  Bhagwan  [God]  above," 
he  replies  pointing  to  the  sky. 

We  leave  Gandaria  amidst  shouts  of  "Joi 
Bangla."  We  go  eastward  along  the  Burhi 
Ga:iga.  It  Is  a  warm,  golden  sunny  afternoon. 
Sailboats  float  lazily  on  the  broad  bosom 
of  the  river.  A  paddle  steamer  crammed 
with  passengers  sloshes  its  way  upstream 
toward  Dacca.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road 
are  swamps  thickly  grown  over  with  water 
hyacinth.  And  beyond  the  swamps,  stretch- 
ing up  to  the  palm-fringed  horizon,  are 
square  after  square  of  flat  flelds  with  stubs 
of  harvested  rice  and  Jute. 

"Beautiful  country,"  I  remark.  "Sonar 
Bangla."  replies  Majumdar  and  begins  to 
hum  the  national  anthem,  "Amar  Sonar 
Bangla"  (My  Golden  Bangladesh).  Rahman 
Interrupts  him  to  resume  the  tales  of  rapine. 
rape  and  murder.  They  point  to  villages  where 
all  this  had  taken  place.  There  Is  little  evi- 
dence left.  The  monsoon  has  washed  away 
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the  stains  of  blood.  Mud  huts  with  thatched 
roofs  have  been  rebuilt. 

We  arrive  in  NarayanganJ,  the  town  of 
Vishnu.  The  temple  stands  on  the  main  road, 
but  the  image  of  the  Preserver  God  was 
smuggled  out  to  India  to  avoid  desecration 
at  the  hands  of  Pakistani  vandals.  Nara- 
yanganJ (population  56,000)  is  largely  Mos- 
lem. The  city  boasts  of  the  biggest  Jute  mUl 
in  Asia,  some  textile  mills  and  a  thriving 
cottage  Industry  to  make  hosiery.  Many  of 
the  mills'  executives,  foremen  and  workers 
are  Blharis.  They  and  their  families  have 
been  moved  into  the  compounds  of  two  mills 
which  are  guarded  by  Indian  soldiers  against 
the  wrath  of  militant  Bengalis. 

We  are  led  through  a  narrow,  winding  lane. 
Every  time  a  cycle-ricksha  sounds  its  bell 
I  have  to  stand  astride  an  open  sewer  to 
let  it  pass.  My  escorts  tell  me  we  are  In  a 
Hindu  neighborhood.  Here,  too,  I  discern  no 
emblems  of  Hinduism  on  any  building.  We 
are  conducted  inside  an  emporium  and  intro- 
duced to  its  owner,  Debesh  Chandra  Fotdar. 
He  asks  us  to  be  seated  on  the  floor  and 
orders  tea  to  be  served.  Though  Fotdar  Is 
a  Hindu,  he  has  no  pictures  of  Hindu  gods 
on  his  v.'alls,  not  even  a  Joss  stick  burning. 
Thf  only  way  I  can  tell  that  this  Is  not  the 
home  of  a  Moslem  is  that  It  does  not  have 
pictures  of  Mecca  or  sayings  from  the  Koran. 

Fotdar  tells  me  his  and  his  neighbors' 
story.  The  news  of  what  had  happened  In 
Dacca  on  the  night  of  March  25  trickled  to 
NarayanganJ  by  the  morning.  They  waited 
another  two  days.  They  heard  that  the 
Pakistani  Army  was  out  for  Hindu  blood.  On 
March  28  they  shut  their  shops  and  stole  out 
of  NarayanganJ.  They  traveled  by  night 
avoiding  roads  and  crossed  over  Into  India 
at  Agartala.  They  spent  nine  months  In  a 
refugee  camp.  Fotdar  and  three  other  Hindus 
have  come  as  a  reconnaissance  party  to  find 
out  If  It  Is  safe  for  the  others  to  return. 
During  their  absence  their  houses  and  shops 
were  occupied  by  Blharls.  As  the  Indian  Army 
advanced  toward  NarayanganJ,  the  squatters 
fled,  taking  ever3rthlng  with  them.  Bangla- 
desh authorities  sealed  the  empty  houses  to 
hand  them  back  to  their  true  owners. 

"We  have  to  restart  from  nothing.  Al- 
though we  were  given  free  food  and  shelter 
by  the  Indians,  there  were  so  many  other  ex- 
penses. We  have  no  money  left.  All  banks 
are  closed;  there  Is  no  one  else  we  can  turn 
to  for  a  loan.  In  any  case,  we  have  no  secu- 
rity to  offer." 

"Do  you  know  who  was  In  your  house 
when  you  were  away?" 

Fotdar  keeps  quiet,  but  his  Moslem  friends 
reply:  "They  were  those  Blhari  shalas 
[brothers-in-law — a  term  of  abuse].  Banga- 
bandhu will  make  them  give  back  what  they 
have  stolen." 

I  am  taken  on  a  tour  of  the  neighborhood 
to  see  what  were  once  homes  of  Hindus. 
Many  have  been  padlocked  and  sealed  by  the 
Government.  Those  that  are  open  consist  of 
bare  rooms  and  verandas;  not  a  bed,  chair  or 
stool  has  been  left.  Some  even  have  had  their 
doors  and  windows  ripped  off. 

While  we  are  still  on  our  rounds  we  hear 
the  roar  of  thousands  of  voices  yelling,  "Joi 
Bangla,"  and  see  people  running  down  the 
lane  toward  the  railway  station.  A  tralnload 
of  Pakistani  prisoners  of  war  is  halted  at  a 
siding.  Platoons  of  Indian  soldiers  with  drawn 
bayonets  are  keeping  the  surging  crowd  at 
a  safe  distance.  The  crowd  vents  Its  spleen 
In  hurling  abuse  at  their  erstwhile  tormen- 
tors and  then  breaking  Into  a  thunderous 
chant  of  "Jot  Bangla,  Joi  Bangla." 

An  officer  permits  me  to  go  through  the 
cordon.  "Talk  to  anyone  you  like,"  he  says, 
"but  dont  say  who  gave  you  permission  to 
do  so."  The  Pakistani  prisoners  are  a  sul- 
len lot.  I  find  some  who  are  from  my  home 
district,  Sargodha  (now  In  West  Pakistan). 
After  an  exchange  of  courtesies,  I  ask  Group 
Capt.  Ahmed  Nawaz  how  It  was  they  "began 
like  the  Israelis  and  ended  like  the 
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Egyptians."  He  does  not  like  the  analogy 
but  explains  how  they  were  outmaneuvered 
and  their  air  force  destroyed  In  the  first 
three  days.  "But  It  was  these  Mukti  Bahini 
boys  [Bangladesh  liberation  forces]  who  kept 
sneaking  behind  ovu:  lines  which  made  It 
Impossible  to  fight  your  chaps." 

"How  do  you  explain  your  total  alienation 
from  the  Bengalis?" 

"They  are  a  race  of  namak  haramas 
[bastards  untrue  to  their  salt],"  replies 
Nawaz.  "They'll  betray  you  as  they  betrayed 
us." 

I  protest  that  the  Indians  have  not  come 
to  stay.  He  does  not  believe  me.  ""The  Bengalis 
talk  of  atrocities  committed  by  your  men,  of 
dishonoring  their  women.  How  else  can  you 
explain  this  hatred  against  you?"  I  ask, 
pointing  to  the  crowd.  "If  the  Indian  Army 
was  not  here,  they  would  lynch  you."  Nawaz 
remains  silent,  but  one  of  the  older  soldiers 
replies:  "They  have  magnified  a  whisper  into 
a  roar.  Some  of  our  chaps  may  have  mis- 
behaved— not  all  fingers  of  the  band  are 
the  same  size.  They've  given  us  all  a  bad 
name."  Nawaz  glowers  at  the  man.  He  shuts 
up.  We  change  the  subject.  I  extend  my  hand 
and  say,  "Let's  hope  next  time  we  meet  as 
brothers  and  not  as  enemies."  They  shake 
my  hand  but  do  not  resjwnd  to  the  senti- 
ment. 

We  return  to  Dacca.  I  have  a  date  with 
Bengali  Journalists.  At  the  Dacca  Press  Club 
I  am  Introduced  to  Khondarkar  Ghulam 
Mustafa.  His  name  had  been  mentioned  by 
the  editor  Abdus  Salam  and  the  poet 
Jasimuddln. 

Mustafa  looks  much  younger  than  his  47 
years.  "That  Is  because  I  have  dyed  my  hair. 
I  grew  a  long  beard  which  I  also  dyed  black. 
Even  my  friends  could  not  recognize  me. 
The  Pak  police  did  their  best  to  catch  me. 
If  they  had,  I  wouldn't  be  here  talking  to 
you  today." 

Mustafa's  father  Is  a  religious  leader  ot  a 
Moslem  sect  In  SlraJganJ.  Mustafa  was  raised 
as  an  orthodox  Moslem  and  sent  to  Islamic 
College  In  Calcutta.  He  became  an  ardent 
member  of  the  Moslem  League,  which  sub- 
scribed to  the  view  that  Moslems  and  Hindus 
could  not  live  In  the  same  state.  WhUe  study- 
ing for  his  degree  he  also  began  to  vn-lte  for 
the  Bengali  monthly  Azad  (Independence) 
supporting  the  demand  for  an  Independent 
Pakistan.  He  became  a  leader  of  Moslem 
students  and  led  many  strikes  In  his  col- 
lege. 

When  Pakistan  came  Into  existence  In  Au- 
gust, 1947,  he  continued  to  live  in  Calcutta 
to  organize  Moslem  trade  unions.  Indian 
police  found  his  presence  Irksome  and  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  India.  Mustafa  continued 
his  union  activities  In  Dacca.  In  January, 
1949,  he  Joined  Sheik  Mujlbur  Rahman  in 
leading  a  strike  of  government  employes  and 
was  sent  to  prison  for  six  months.  There- 
after, his  life  alternated  between  Jobs  with 
a  succession  of  Bengali  periodicals  and  go- 
ing to  Jail.  Newspaper  owners  were  reluctant 
to  employ  him  because  of  his  trade-union 
activities.  In  later  years.  It  was  his  wife,  Sa- 
bera  Khatun,  a  professor  of  Bengali  litera- 
ture, who  supported  the  famUy.  In  May,  1971, 
he  went  to  Lahore  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Journalist  Wage  Board.  He  utilized  the  op- 
portunity to  tell  West  Pakistani  newspaper- 
men of  the  reign  of  terror  that  the  Pakistani 
Army  under  Gen.  Tlkka  Khan  had  let  loose 
in  East  Pakistan.  On  his  rettirn  to  Dacca  he 
was  Interrogated  by  the  military  police.  He 
was  ordered  to  report  again  next  morning. 
A  sympathizer  in  the  Intelligence  department 
warned  him  that  he  bad  been  marked  out 
for  execution.  The  next  day,  his  wife  dyed 
his  white  hair  black  and  he  slipped  out  un- 
noticed from  his  house.  When  the  police 
came  for  him,  his  wife  said  blandly.  "How 
many  husbands  tell  their  wives  where  they 
are  going  In  the  evening?" 

"I  never  stayed  In  the  same  place  tor  more 
than  one  night,"  Mustafa  told  me.  "I  never 


went  to  friends'  houses  because  I  knew  the 
police  were  watching  them.  I  let  my  beard 
grow  and  kept  dying  my  hair  and  beard  reg- 
ularly. Not  even  members  of  my  family  could 
reco^ze  me.  I  did  not  see  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren for  four  months." 

Mustafa  spent  most  of  the  four  months 
underground  in  Dacca  and  the  neighboring 
towns.  "Would  it  not  have  been  safer  for  you 
to  have  gone  to  India?"  I  asked  him. 

"With  my  record?"  asks  Mxistafa  with  a 
broad  smile.  "In  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  po- 
lice I  am  probably  still  registered  as  a  Paki- 
stani agitator.  They  might  have  clapped  me 
In  gaol.  I  had  not  thought  of  leaving  Ban- 
gladesh. We  have  a  saying  in  Bengali:  'How- 
ever high  a  paddyblrd  soars  It  always  settles 
on  a  buffalo's  back." "  He  continues,  "The 
razakars  and  the  Al  Badr  were  looking  for 
me.  but  the  people  never  betrayed  me." 

"Would  it  have  been  the  same  If  you 
had  been  a  Hindu?" 

Mustafa  thinks  for  a  while  before  he  an- 
swers. "I  can't  say.  But  our  views  have 
changed.  We  now  believe  In  a  secular  state. 
Hindus  and  Moslems  will  have  to  live  as 
brothers." 

"Do  you  think  Hindu  refugees  will  be  re- 
habilitated in  Bangladesh?" 

Mustafa  again  pauses  a  long  time  before 
he  answers.  "It  is  going  to  be  a  very  big 
problem.  But  I  am  sure  Bangabandhu  will 
be  able  to  solve  it.  He  is  the  only  one  who 
can  do  it." 

Everyone  in  Bangladesh  pins  his  hopes  on 
Sheik  Mujibiu-  Rahman.  Even  Blharls  (estl- 
mated  at  between  one  or  two  million)  now 
living  in  terror  of  reprisals,  hope  that  he  will 
restore  law  and  order;  those  actually  guilty 
of  collaboration  with  the  Pakistanis  will  be 
separated  and  the  Innocent  allowed  to  re- 
sume their  occupations.  Blharls  have  no 
chDlce  except  to  live  in  Bangladesh  or  perish. 
India  will  not  take  them;  1.800  miles  of  sea 
separate  them  from  Pakistan. 

As  pressing  as  the  problem  of  the  Blharls 
Is  that  of  the  refugees.  More  than  nine  mil- 
lion who  fled  from  East  Pakistan  to  India 
are  Hindus.  Hindus  had  never  felt  secure  in 
Pakistan  and  had  been  migrating  to  India 
long  before  the  planned  genocide  and  mass 
expulsion  launched  In  the  spring  of  1971. 
Win  they  feel  any  easier  now  that  the  Paki- 
stani Army  and  the  razakars  are  out  of  the 
plctiu-e? 

I  returned  to  India  to  find  out  the  answer. 

Six  months  ago  the  big  refugee  encamp- 
ment near  Calcutta  was  known  by  the  name 
of  the  locality.  Salt  Lake.  It  has  since  then 
been  shifted  three  miles  farther  from  the  city 
and  is  today  known  as  the  Joi  Bangla  Camp. 
The  track  leading  to  It  Is  made  of  red  bricks 
stuck  In  soft  sand.  If  the  wind  Is  in  the  right 
direction  you  can  smell  the  camp  long  before 
you  can  see  it.  In  any  case,  when  the  encamp- 
ment looms  Into  view  It  Is  advisable  to  cover 
your  nose  with  a  handkerchief. 

Groups  of  urchins  are  always  at  the  en- 
trance gate  to  watch  the  coming  and  going  of 
visitors.  One  remark  they  have  picked  up  and 
repeat  In  an  Impeccable  American  accent  Is, 
"Oof!  It  stinks!" 

And  well  It  might!  The  settlement  (50,000 
refugees)  Is  ringed  with  latrines.  But  most  of 
the  refugees  prefer  to  relieve  themselves 
alfresco  In  the  adjoining  fields.  Running 
criss-cross  through  the  rows  of  shelters  are 
sewers  with  stagnant,  dark-green  slimy  ooze 
along  which  children  squat  and  defecate.  As 
you  tiptoe  warily  avoiding  blobs  of  human 
dung,  they  laugh  and  shriek  Joyfully,  "Oof f 
It  stinks!" 

The  camp  already  wears  the  look  of  a  circus 
after  Its  last  performance.  Some  t^ents  have 
been  pulled  down.  Trucks  lined  along  the 
road  are  being  loaded  with  bed  rolls  and 
cooking  utensils.  A  man  stands  on  a  chair 
yelling  through  a  megaphone.  He  Is  reading 
out  names  of  people  who  must  leave  for 
Bangladesh  the  next  day.  A  few  yards  away, 
three  officials  are  seated  at  a  table  scribbling 
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In  their  registers.  Facing  them  are  serried 
waves  of  human  beings  patiently  waiting  to 
be  called.  When  their  naxnee  are  called,  they 
walk  to  the  table  and  turn  In  their  Identity 
cards.  In  return  they  get  a  bundle  of 
clothes — a  dhoti  for  the  man,  a  sari  for  the 
woman,  shirts  and  shorts  for  the  children — 
and  a  ration  card  for  15  days'  food  for  the 
Journey.  "It  Is  the  dowry  Indira  Ma  (Mrs. 
Gandhi]  is  giving  us,"  they  say. 

It  l8  not  easy  to  find  out  how  they  feel 
about  It.  I  go  to  the  ubiquitous  tea  stall. 
Two  men  and  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her 
lap  are  sitting  at  the  tables  talking.  I  ask 
the  stall  owner  if  he  Is  a  refugee.  ".We  are 
all  refugees,"  he  replies.  "I  am  from  Kulsar 
Village,  District  Jeseore."  The  others  volun- 
teer Information  as  though  I  had  ordered 
them  to  do  so.  "I  am  Krishna  Pada  Pal  from 
Bagarhat.  District  Khulna.  I  am  a  tailor."  "I 
am  Harl  T3ae  Sen  from  Bagna,  District 
Khulna.  I  am  a  teacher."  The  woman  with 
the  child  speaks  very  softly.  "I  am  Ranjana 
Kitanla  from  Kadaur  Bari,  District  Parldpur. 
My  man  is  a  farmer." 

I  order  tea  for  everyone  and  give  the 
woman's  child  a  palmful  of  nickel  patsas. 
"When  are  you  people  leaving?"  I  aak  them. 
The  stall  owner.  Rang  Lai  Bhowmik.  an- 
swers for  all  of  them:  "When  it  is  safe  for  us 
Hindus  to  go  back." 

"I  have  Just  come  back  from  Dacca.  It  Is 
safe."  I  tell  them.  They  are  not  reassured. 
They  ask  me  if  I  have  met  any  people  who 
have  returne<i.  I  tell  them  I  have.  "They  must 
be  Moslems;  it  Is  different  for  them."  I  assure 
them  that  I  have  met  some  Hindus  and  that 
the  Pakistani  Army  and  the  raeakars  are  be- 
hind bars.  "It  is  yoi'.r  own  Government. 
How  long  do  you  expect  to  live  off  charity?" 
I  ask  them. 

They  are  stung  by  my  remark.  "I  earn 
my  living,"  says  Bhowmik.  "And  I  mine," 
adds  the  tailor,  Pal.  "I  can  teach 
here  in  India  as  well  as  I  can  In  Bangladesh," 
says  Hari  Das  Sen.  "What  will  we  go  back 
to?"  asks  Ranjana  Kitania.  "They  burned 
down  our  houses  in  front  of  us.  They  killed 
nine  Hindus  and  told  us  that  If  we  ever  came 
back,  they  would  kill  us  too." 

I  repeat  that  the  Pakistanis  and  the  raza- 
fcars  are  in  Jail.  "They  were  not  Pakistanis  or 
razakars  or  Biharls  who  killed  and  looted  In 
our  villages,  they  were  Bengali  Moslems," 
says  Ranjana  Kitanla.  The  men  agree  with 
her.  "Who  will  protect  us  from  the  Moslems? 
Will  your  army  remain  in  Bangladesh?" 

"No,  the  Indian  Army  will  return  within  a 
few  months.  Haven't  you  been  told  you  have 
to  leave?  Your  rations  will  be  stopped.  This 
camp  will  be  demolished  within  a  few  weeks," 
I  say  In  a  tone  of  e.xasperation.  "The  Moslems 
who  drove  you  out  are  not  the  .same." 

"How  can  a  Moslem  change?"  demanded 
the  stall-owner.  "Can  you  make  a  crow  white 
by  washing  It  with  rose  water?" 

"That  Is  no  way  to  talk,"  1  admonish  him. 
"In  India  we  have  60  million  Moslems  and  we 
live  in  peace  with  them.  You  must  learn  to 
do  likewise.  You  have  to  because  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  allow  you  to  stay  here  any 
longer." 

They  look  verv  dejected.  Ranjana  Kitanla 
says  very  sadly.  "We  know  we  have  to  go.  But, 
you  understand,  once  your  house  Is  burned, 
you  are  even  frightened  by  the  red  In  the 
sky." 

Rang  Lai  Bhowmik  has  the  last  word.  "If 
you  have  been  bitten  by  a  snake  you  are 
scared  of  a  rope.  We  have  to  tread  very  warily. 
We  have  sent  some  of  our  men  to  Bangladesh 
to  find  out  the  conditions.  Let  us  see  what 
Bangabandhu  will  do." 
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Histories  of  the  American  Revolutionary 
War  are  long  on  the  valor  of  Its  heroes  but 
short  on  the  strategy  guiding  them,  and  the 
emphasis  Is  not  a  little  deceptive. 

Needless  to  say,  the  dictionaries  of  the 
American  language  contain  no  words  for 
overstating  the  bravery  with  which  the  out- 
gunned and  outmanned  Continental  Army 
and  Navy  outlasted  the  enemy.  But  in  put- 
ting so  much  stress  on  battle  action,  meri- 
torious though  it  was,  and  in  paying  so 
little  attention  to  planning  and  operations, 
with  all  their  setbacks,  our  chronicles  accen- 
tuate episodes  without  telling  us  how  inde- 
pendence was  really  won. 

The  most  important  by-product  of  this 
unbalanced  approach  is  the  prevailing,  land- 
lubber school  of  history.  A  basic  misconcep- 
tion, where  the  Revolution  Is  concerned. 

This  off-target  idea  is  the  assumption, 
when  it  Is  not  being  chauvlnlstlcally  pre- 
sented as  a  contention,  that  the  Revolution's 
success  already  had  been  fully  assured  be- 
fore the  first  French  sail  was  sighted  off  our 
shores,  in  response  to  the  Franco-American 
Alliance  of  1778.  This  delusion  maintains 
that  naval  operations  were  never  decisive 
In  the  gair.c  plan,  or  high-command  strategy. 
It  would  have  us  believe  that  naval  oper- 
ations were  so  secondary  that  victory,  apart 
from  Its  merely  political  formalities,  already 
had  been  achieved  three  years  before  York- 
town. 

George  Washington's  correspondence  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  from  Boston  in  1775 
bidding  his  officers  farewell,  Is  a  direct  and 
complete  contradiction  of  this  cockleshell 
opinion. 

The  vast  collection  of  his  dally  reflections 
of  the  war  shows  that  the  longer  the  struggle 
lasted,  the  more  convinced  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  became  that  disaster  was  overtaking 
the  Fight  for  Freedom  on  a  go-it-alone  basis. 
The  Justification  for  this  perspective  was 
his  growing  understanding  of  how  sea  power 
was  dictating  every  strategic  turn  of  the 
battle.  The  Revolutionary  War  was  for  Wash- 
ington a  progressive  education  In  the  Im- 
perative need  of  a  French  naval  presence  In 
American  waters  both  before  and  after  the 
signing  of  the  Alliance  on  February  6,  1778. 

"WAB    FOR    AMERICAN    INDEPENDENCE" 

European  historians  display  more  aware- 
ness of  Washington's  dire  requirements  than 
our  own  authorities.  They  do  so  by  prefer- 
Ing  the  term,  "War  for  American  Independ- 
ence," while  "American  Revolutionary  War," 
with  Its  built-in  suggestion  of  self -salvation. 
Is  seldom  encountered. 

The  difference  is  an  accurate  reflection  of 
European  thought  between  1776  and  1783, 
when  Old  World  high  commands  saw  the 
Revolution  merely  as  a  police  action  taken  by 
England  against  a  colonial  economy  which 
had  neither  an  armaments  Industry  nor  con- 
vertible currency  with  which  to  buy  arms.  To 
ofl'set  these  handicaps,  the  benevolent  In- 
tervention of  France  was  held  to  be  essential. 

Thus,  the  War  for  American  Independence, 
engulfing  the  Revolution  as  one  of  its  many 
theaters  of  operations,  was  a  worldwide  naval 
contest  to  force  England  to  disperse  her  fleet 
and  eventually  surrender  the  Anglo-American 
Colonies.  The  respected  naval  thinker.  Cap- 
tain Alfred  Thayer  Mahan,  USN,  fully  ap- 
preciated this  viewpoint: 

".  .  .  the  alliance  with  Prance  and  subse- 
quently with  Spain  brought  to  the  Americana 
that  which  they  above  all  needed — a  sea 
power  to  counterbalance  that  of  England. 
Will  it  be  too  much  for  American  pride  to 
admit  that,  had  Prance  refused  to  contest 
control  of  the  sea  with  England,  the  latter 
would  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  Atlantic 
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seaboard?  Let  us  not  kick  down  the  ladder  bv 
which  we  mounted  nor  refuse  to  acknowledee 
what  our  fathers  felt  in  their  hour  of  trial- 
Washington's  writings  are  an  vmrelenting 
and  poignant  witness  to  his  schooling  in  thto 
problem  limned  by  Captain  Mahan:  one  of 
his  earliest  lessons  received  in  March  I77e 
when  the  British  decided  to  yield  Boston 
to  its  Patriot  besiegers.  At  that  time,  Revo- 
lutlonary  spirits  were  still  buoyed  up  by 
the  action  at  Lexington  and  Concord  the 
previous  year.  Optimism  reigned,  but  was 
untutored. 

Thus,  there  were  cheers  when  the  enemy 
garrison  sailed  away  from  Boston,  even 
though  there  were  no  Patriot  warships  of 
sufficient  firepower  or  tonnage  to  say  nay  to 
the  departure  or  even  to  annoy  it.  Ashore  in 
Boston,  Washington  was  left  imder  the  mis- 
apprehension that  the  British  Fleet's  desti- 
nation was  New  York,  where,  it  was  logical 
for  him  to  hope,  this  same  force  could  again 
be  engaged. 

NOVA    SCOTIA'S    LOYALTY 

But  as  he  learned  to  his  disadvantage,  the 
English  had  set  their  course  for  Halifax 
where  they  used  Nova  Scotia's  loyalty  to  the 
Crown  to  screen  the  embarkation  of  rein- 
forcements and  provisions  for  the  Battle  of 
Long  Island.  It  was  this  confrontation  within 
the  limits  of  modern  Brooklyn  that  cost  the 
United  SUtes  the  loss  of  Manhattan  Island 
and  its  port — both  invaluable  to  all  the 
enemy's  future  operations.  So  deeply  did  the 
British  dig  in  there,  that  they  still  were  in 
the  process  of  evacuation  months  after  the 
1783  peace  treaty  was  signed. 

Certainly,  the  loss  of  New  York  City's  har- 
bor was  a  fortissimo  lecture  on  the  advan- 
tage of  amphibious  operations  and  the  fa- 
cility with  which  the  enemy  could  conduct 
them. 

Thereafter,  as  his  own  handwriting  con- 
firms time  and  time  again,  Washington  was 
never  unaware  of  the  essential,  maritime 
character  of  the  war.  And  it  was  inevitable 
that  he  saw  that  his  handicap,  the  sine  qua 
non  weapon  missing  from  the  United  States 
arsenal  and  absolutely  unobtainable  on  a 
purely  self-help  basis,  was  a  navy.  A  real 
navy. 

We  had  none.  Not  so  much  as  a  single 
ship-of-the-line  to  defend  our  coasts  or  to 
suggest  an  Incipient  battle  fleet.  That  fleet 
never  was  and  never  could  be,  until  victory 
and  Independence  could  give  the  nation  the 
time  to  build  Ilne-of-battle  ships  and  the 
expertise  to  fight  them. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  coin  with  an 
empty  face,  the  legend  was  capable  of  stag- 
gering men  who  were  both  contemplative 
and  intrepid.  The  enemy  of  the  newly  de- 
clared United  States  was  Internationally 
rated  as  the  world's  only  superpower,  a  dis- 
tinction that  rested  exclusively  on  the  Royal 
Navy's  proven  reputation  of  Invincibility. 
None  of  this  reputation  was  to  be  impaired 
by  the  consecutive  losses  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  and  by  Washington's  inability 
to  offer  any  effective  resistance  to  these  am- 
phibious operations,  a  technique  which  his 
correspondence  describes  as  "naval  co-opera- 
tion." 

NEITHER    INFORMATION    NOR    TIME 

There  had  been  150  enemy  sails  counted 
when  the  British  appeared  off  Sandy  Hook 
prior  to  the  Battle  of  Long  Island.  When 
Philadelphia's  turn  came,  260  vessels  had 
15,000  troops  aboard  when  they  left  Staten 
Island  In  July,  1777.  executed  a  feint  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Delaware,  disappeared  and  then 
reappeared  In  the  Chesapeake.  Obviously, 
Washington  had  neither  the  Information  nor 
the  time  It  alone  could  provide  to  enable 
him  to  oppose  the  enemy's  landing  on  Mary- 
land's Eastern  Shore,  at  the  head  of  the  Elk 
River. 

Hermann  Maurice,  the  Comte  de  Saxe,  a 
Marshal  of  France,  and  one  of  that  nation's 
more  cherished  heroes,  used  to  say  that  his 
secret  for  winning  battles  was  "in  the  legs." 
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But  it  seems  evident  that  his  dictum  was 
intended  to  apply  solely  to  Fontenoy  and 
other  dry-land  actions,  and  not  to  the  foot- 
sore pursuit  of  sea  power. 

Indeed.  It  would  be  surprising  if  a  man  of 
Washington's  perception  had  failed  to  see 
that  the  Inviolate  mobility  of  the  enemy's 
troop  transports  under  the  Royal  Navy's  care 
was  imposing  a  hopeless  destiny  upon  him: 
always  to  react  without  being  able  to  ini- 
tiate. Nonetheless,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
bravely  set  about  defending  Philadelphia  as 
best  he  could.  When  his  line  on  the  Brandy- 
wine  was  turned  by  the  invasion  forces,  the 
way  to  Philadelphia  was  cleared.  Before 
Washington  could  fall  in  his  counterattack 
at  Germantown,  Cornwallls  had  already 
marched  into  what  was  then  the  second 
largest  city  in  the  English-speaking  world. 

Like  Singapore  nearly  two  centuries  later, 
the  Delaware  River  forts  that  were  supposed 
to  defend  Philadelphia  from  a  naval  assault 
were  taken  from  the  rear. 

Once  again.  England  had  demonstrated 
that  she  had  to  employ  only  a  fraction  of  her 
sea  power  to  preserve  the  Impunity  with 
which  her  ground  troops  could  be  moved  up 
and  down  the  coastline,  striking  where  and 
when  they  would. 

COMMONSENSE    ARGUED 

Shlps-of-the-llne,  vessels  with  74  guns  or 
rnore,  were  the  solution  to  Washington's  pre- 
dicament, but  our  yards,  without  peer  in  the 
construction  of  lighter  craft,  lacked  the  skills 
and  experience  to  build  the  heavyweights 
capable  of  interfering  with  the  enemy's  free- 
dom of  movement.  Frigates,  a  few  of  which 
our  shipwrights  could  manage,  were  the 
cruisers  of  the  17th  and  18th  Centuries.  They 
were  speedy  enough  to  run  away  from  the 
heavier  guns  of  the  heavier  shlps-of-the-llne, 
but  It  was  suicidal  for  the  faster,  lighter 
frigates  to  dare  to  stand  and  trade  blows  with 
the  dreadnaughts  that  were  able  to  create. 
Proof  of  this  shortcoming  In  our  shipbuild- 
ing category  was  the  74-gun  America. 
Several  years  were  spent  in  assembling  her, 
but  she  was  destined  never  to  fire  a  shot  in 
anger. 

Thus  common  sense  argued  that  our  frig- 
ates and  other  vessels  should  avoid  engage- 
ments with  heavier  tonnage. 

Before  going  into  action,  John  Paul  Jones 
and  other  naval  heroes  served  their  country 
best  by  scouring  the  horizons  for  odds  that 
were  no  worse  than  even.  Men  were  easier 
to  replace  than  the  sails  they  set  and  the 
guns  they  fired.  Bluntly  Inventoried,  the 
American  war  effort  at  sea  added  up  to  no 
more  than  what  it  was  ashore.  At  best,  the 
struggle  consisted  of  hit-and-run  tactics,  or 
the  mere  harassment  of  the  world's  leading 
Industrial  and  naval  power.  As  such.  It  might 
sustain  hopes  of  wringing  a  settlement  of 
sorts  from  Parliament,  but  In  the  event  of 
England's  full  mobilization.  It  cotild  never  be 
expected  to  exhaust  her  arsenal  and  so  Im- 
pose American  Independence  by  arms.  Only 
what  Washington  called  "a  naval  coopera- 
tion," a  battle  fleet  strong  enough  to  chal- 
lenge the  English  invulnerability  to  sea, 
could  dignify  the  American  Revolution  with 
a  strategy  and  a  chance  for  outright  victory. 
Washington's  comprehension  of  this  sit- 
uation was  never  more  apparent  than  when 
the  enemy  convoy  of  260  vessels  were  em- 
barking men  and  supplies  at  Staten  Island 
in  July,  1777.  preparatory  to  capturing  Phila- 
delphia. It  was  an  awesome  spectacle.  The 
Congress  may  be  pardoned  for  nagging  Wash- 
ington to  discover  the  expedition's  destina- 
tion. 

But  the  port  of  embarkation  had  been 
effectively  sealed  off.  and  our  spies  were  un- 
able to  crack  the  secret.  Accordingly,  on 
Juiy  2nd,  Washington  was  forced  to  write 
a  note  to  John  Hancock,  then  President  of 
congress,  that  sustained  the  suspense  rather 
than  relieved  it.  The  strain  showed  In  Wash- 
ington's terse  reminder  to  Hancock  that  the 
united   States,    with    no    navy   of   Its   own, 


was  fighting  the  formidable  sea  power  of 
England.  "Their  Fleet,"  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  wrote,  "gives  them  the  most  signal  ad- 
vantages, and  opportunity  of  practicing  a 
thousand  feints." 

DESTINATION  STILL  UNKNOWN 

On  July  25th,  when  Hancock  was  advised 
that  the  Staten  Island  armada  bad  sailed 
but  that  its  destination  still  was  unknov^rn. 
Washington  again  seized  the  opportunity  to 
remind  Congress  that  It  was  up  against  the 
world's  number  1  maritime  nation. 

"The  amazing  advantage  the  Enemy  derive 
from  their  Ships  and  the  Command  of  the 
Water."  Washington  wrote,  "keeps  us  in  a 
State  of  constant  perplexity  and  the  most 
anxious  conjecture." 

If  Philadelphia's  fall  trumpeted  the  value 
of  sea  power,  its  deliverance  from  English 
hands  the  following  year  was  no  less  instruc- 
tive. Without  so  much  as  a  solitary  Con- 
tinental trooper  knocking  at  the  gates,  the 
British  evacuated  the  city,  bag  and  baggage. 
The  surrender  without  a  fight  seemed  almost 
magical.  More  than  10,000  enemy  troops  quit 
their  prize  with  much  haste  and  no  dignity. 
By  the  morning  of  June  18,  1778,  they  were 
across  the  Delaware  and  hurrying  across  the 
Jersey  fiatlands  to  the  safety  of  their  Man- 
hattan Island  fortress. 

However,  it  was  not  magic  but  sea  power 
that  explained  the  precipitous  exodus  from 
Philadelphia.  France,  the  number  2  maritime 
nation,  had  signed  the  alliance  with  the 
United  States  the  previous  February  6th. 
and  there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Spain,  honoring  her  share  of  the  Facte  de 
Famine,  would  soon  Join  the  other  Bourbon 
Crown. 

As  soon  as  London  received  confirmation 
March  25ih.  the  fastest  frigate  in  Ports- 
mouth was  dispatched  to  America  on  a  voy- 
age that  might  be  compared  with  Paul  Re- 
vere's  ride.  A  paraphase  of  the  message  for 
urgent  delivery  in  occupied  Philadelphia  may 
be  fairly  stated  In  the  following  words: 

The  French  are  coming  I  ITieir  intervention 
means  Admiral  d'Estalng's  Toulon  fieet  may 
have  already  sailed  for  the  Delaware  to  sever 
your  own  only  line  of  communications.  Head 
for  New  York  I  Get  out  of  town  before  It's  too 
late! 

TREATED    AS   A    FAILtrRE 

Our  analysts  are  wont  to  treat  d'Estalng's 
cruise  as  a  notable  failure.  They  cite  his  re- 
luctance to  storm  New  York  harbor's  brist- 
ling defenses  and  his  withdrawal  from  New- 
port, R.I.,  after  the  August  hvurlcane  of  that 
year  had  knocked  several  of  his  vessels  out 
of  action. 

Admiral  d'Estalng,  vrtiose  mere  appearance 
In  American  waters  was  later  credited  with 
the  British  withdrawal  from  Newport,  Is 
more  kindly  treated  by  the  Admiralty  and 
War  OflBce  records  In  London.  They  are  In 
no  doubt  about  the  cause  of  Philadelphia's 
bloodless  liberation  a  success  story  hard  to 
find  In  our  own  history  books. 

In  any  event,  Washington  recognized  the 
significance  of  d'Estalng's  rather  modest  re- 
connaissance. He  became  more  positive  than 
ever  that  the  salvation  of  the  fight  for  Inde- 
pendence hinged  solely  on  massive  Interven- 
tion by  the  French  Navy.  Therefore,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  approving  LaFayette's  ap- 
plication for  a  furlough  to  retvim  to  Prance, 
when  the  approach  of  cold  weather  ended 
the  1778  camf>algnlng.  Obviously,  no  one  was 
better  qualified  than  M.  le  Marquis  to  plead 
the  Conm:iander-in-Chlef's  case  in  Paris 
and  in  Versailles. 

As  It  had  been  for  hundreds  of  years,  the 
army  was  the  senior  service  In  Prance,  and 
It  was  a  comforting  thought  that  Lafayette 
was  not  only  a  part  of  It  but  also  an  estab- 
lished hero  of  the  United  States  struggle  for 
freedom.  If  anyone  could  be  articulate  about 
the  reason  why  American  battles  were  hold- 
ing actions,  the  veteran  of  the  fiercest  ones 
should  be  the  man  of  understanding. 


M.  le  Marquis  did  much  more  than  plead 
Washington's  case.  If  we  may  believe  his 
Memoires,  he  deliberately  disobeyed  Con- 
gress in  the  process.  As  explained  in  his  own 
account  of  his  Paris  mission,  his  Insub- 
ordination was  Intended  because  it  was  the 
surest  way  to  provide  a  strategic  weight  of 
French  naval  assistance  for  the  United 
States. 

The  Memoires  explain  that  Congress  was 
fearful  of  enmities  left  over  from  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  and  for  this  reason,  it 
specifically  directed  Lafayette  not  to  ask  for 
ground  troops  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States. 
French  soldiers  in  the  United  States  could 
provoke  "anxiety  and  discontent,"  according 
to  the  Memoires.  Petitioning  France  to  send 
troops  to  America  was  actually  a  device  to 
circumvent  apathy  at  the  topmost  level  of 
government,  Lafayette's  own  words  relate. 
They  charge  that  Louis  XVI,  Vergennes  and 
other  ministers  did  not  lead  the  nation  into 
war  but  were  dragged  into  It  by  public 
opinion. 

Since  French  Army  units  were  officered  by 
nobility  like  himself,  the  Marquis  was  en- 
titled to  assume  that  soldiers  going  to  the 
United  States  would  be  under  the  command 
of  some  of  the  Versailles  Court's  favorites, 
and  that  once  the  favorites  were  ashore  in 
far-off  America,  the  naval  support  without 
which  the  war  could  not  be  won  would  be 
much  easier  to  obtain. 

The  Memoires  speak  of  the  author  In  the 
third  person,  and  the  Marquis  has  this  to 
say  about  his  intrigue  against  his  King  and 
Court : 

"Lafayette  knew  that  by  employing  young 
officers  of  the  Court  and  by  attracting  In 
this  way  the  attention  of  the  French  people 
to  this  little  corps,  the  Ministers  would  be 
forced  sooner  or  later  to  make  use  of  it  by 
giving  it  naval  superiority  on  the  American 
coastline." 

Sufficient  sea  power  to  alter  the  course  of 
the  war.  the  Memoires  add,  had  been  Lafay- 
ette's "principal  objective."  But  other  op- 
erational claims  on  the  Navy  had  been  mak- 
ing the  naval  support  "difficult  to  get." 

Thus,  "it  was  not  achieved  before  1781. 
and  then  Just  for  a  few  weeks.  The  event  (i.e. 
the  Battle  of  the  Chesapeake  Capes  In  which 
Admiral  de  Grasse  made  possible  the  victory 
at  Yorktown)  had  proved  how  right  Lafay- 
ette was  to  exhort  day  after  day  the  necessity 
of  naval  superiority." 

On  his  return  to  Boston  In  April,  1780,  after 
a  year's  absence,  the  Marquis  brought  word 
that  "the  little  corps"  of  5,000  men  under 
Rochambeau  soon  would  follow  him  across 
the  Atlantic,  but  there  was  no  Congressional 
rebuke  for  his  disobedience.  There  was  Irony 
in  this  development.  While  Lafayette  had 
been  in  France  trying  to  wind  up  the  war.  it 
had  been  winding  down  In  America. 

rrs   LASTING   CONTEIBUTION 

The  currency  of  the  period,  then  in  the  act 
of  coining  a  lasting  contribution  to  the 
American  language,  was  "not  worth  a  Conti- 
nental;" inflation  was  rampant. 

Feeding  on  the  economic  misery  keeping 
stop  with  the  nearly  worthless  paper  money, 
discontent  was  abroad  in  the  land  but  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  imminent  presence  of 
French  soldiers.  Moreover,  the  unrest  was  not 
merely  a  manifestation  by  civilians,  as  the 
mutinies  In  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey Lines  soon  were  to  verify.  Not  surpris- 
ingly then,  Washington  and  Lafayette  were 
most  anxious  to  give  immediate  employment 
to  the  seven  French  shlps-of-the-llne  escort- 
ing Rochambeau's  men  across  the  Atlantic 
to  Rhode  Island. 

As  soon  as  M.  le.  Comte  stepped  ashore  at 
Newport  In  July,  1780,  the  Marqtils  de  Lafa- 
yette was  on  hand  as  Washington's  welcom- 
ing emissary  and  also  to  propose  a  Joint  at- 
tack on  New  York  City  without  delay,  wltn 
the  seven  shlps-of-the-llne  providing  the  «•- 
sentlal  naval  support.  In  this  way.  the  w«p 
could  be  won  in  a  single  blow,  and  Amert- 
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can  resistance  s&ved  from  sagging  Into 
defeatism. 

Rochambeau  declined,  asking  for  a  face- 
to-face  meeting  with  Washington  before  de- 
ciding any  major  moves.  It  was  a  wise  pre- 
caution. As  Rochambeau  had  good  reason 
to  suspect,  the  Royal  Navy  had  not  been  far 
behind  him  during  his  Atlantic  crossing.  In 
fact,  a  squadron  under  Admiral  Graves  put 
into  New  Yorlc  Just  three  days  after  the 
French  convoy's  arrival.  "The  tables  were 
thus  completely  turned  as  regards  naval  su- 
premacy." it  is  said  by  noted  naval  historian 
Captain  Dudley  W.  Knox,  USN  (Bet.) 

On  this  account,  the  Washington-Rocham- 
beau  conference  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  fol- 
lowing September  had  little  to  do  except  to 
agree  formally  on  the  inability  of  the  Franco- 
American  armies  to  take  a  decisive  action 
without  "a  constant  naval  superiority"  to 
guard  against  an  amphibious  operation  by 
the  enemy  hitting  their  flanks. 

VIRTUALLY     IMPOSSIBLE    TO     OVERLOOK 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  virtually  Im- 
possible to  overlook  this  fundamental.  The 
participants  had  to  break  off  their  discus- 
sloi^  and  dash  back  to  their  respective  sta- 
tions when  a  courier  dashed  in  on  a  lathery 
horse  and  reported  that  Rodney  had  Just 
enhanc?d  the  enemy's  naval  advantage  by 
dropping  anchor  in  New  York  harbor.  The 
situation  looked  more  critical  than  ever. 
Ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco- 
American  Alliance,  the  Royal  Navy  had  been 
growing  at  the  rate  of  more  than  2,000  sea- 
men each  month,  and  in  submission  to  these 
and  other  menacing  developments,  including 
the  economic  and  financial  plight  of  all  of 
the  original  states,  the  Comte  de  Rocham- 
beau decided  to  send  his  son,  the  Vicomte, 
back  to  Prance  to  solicit  both  hard  cash  and 
the  Navy. 

Lafayette  also  put  his  pen  to  work  for  the 
same  cause.  Writing  to  Vergennes  on  Janu- 
ary 30th,  1781,  he  spoke  for  Washington  and 
others  in  authority  here  when  he  said  that 
••Everyone  ...  it  is  physically  imposible  for 
us  to  support  offensive  units  without  ships." 
For  the  campaign  months  ahead  in  1781,  "a 
solid  maritime  superiority"  had  to  be  pro- 
vided in  the  United  States,  "the  true  theater 
of  war." 

Like  Rochambeau,  Washington  felt  com- 
pelled to  send  a  p>ersonal  representative  to 
France  to  request  a  special  delivery  of  specie 
(coined  money)  and  naval  assistance.  His  In- 
structions to  his  delegate,  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel John  Laurens,  were  to  lay  before  Louis 
XVI  and  his  Ministers  the  following  grim 
survey  of  the  United  States: 

"That  next  to  a  loan  of  money  a  constant 
naval  superiority  on  these  coasts  Is  the  ob- 
ject most  interesting.  This  would  Instantly 
reduce  the  enemy  to  a  difficult  defensive  and, 
by  removing  all  prospect  of  extending  their 
acquisitions,  would  take  away  the  motives 
for  prosecuting  the  war." 

On  March  5th,  the  King's  Ministers  bowed 
to  the  logic  of  these  argiunents,  and  Ad- 
miral de  Grasse  was  Issued  his  orders  to  con- 
cert his  actions  during  the  summer  ahead 
with  the  Franco-American  armies  In  the 
United  States. 

In  preparation  of  that  concert,  Washing- 
ton and  Rochambeau  paraded  their  men 
through  cheering  throngs  of  Phlladelphlans 
on  September  3rd.  It  was  a  stunning  display 
of  confidence  in  French  naval  power,  becaxise 
the  Battle  of  the  Chesapeake  Capes  was  not 
to  be  fought  until  two  days  later. 

PROMISE    TO    SHOW    HIS    FLAG 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  trusting  generals 
of  the  Franco-American  coalition  did  not 
know  then  whether  de  Grasse  was  weather- 
bound in  the  distance  or  nearby.  All  they 
had  in  hand  was  the  French  Admiral's  prom- 
ise to  show  his  flag  in  the  Chesapeake,  where 
Comwallis  was  also  waiting  for  naval  Inter- 
vention to  save  him. 

The  Allied  troops  were  already  south  of 


Philadelphia  and  Its  cheers  of  "On  to  York- 
town!"  and  "Vive  le  Roll"  when  word  was 
received  near  Chester  that  the  French  Fleet, 
led  by  the  100-gun  "VILLE  DE  PARIS,"  the 
flagship,  had  entered  the  Bay  and  was  dis- 
embarking 4,000  French  troops  from  the  West 
Indies  to  help  Lafayette  seal  off  Yorktown 
by  land. 

With  one  exception,  the  sea,  all  of  Com- 
wallis' escape  routes  were  now  closed.  The 
trap  was  almost  sprung,  and  this  responsi- 
bility was  up  to  de  Grasse  when  the  Royal 
Navy  was  sighted  off  Cape  Henry  with  the 
intention  of  succoring  the  Yorktown  garri- 
son. 

Admiral  de  Grasse's  eagerness  to  meet  the 
challenge  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  he 
left  90  officers  and  1,800  men  ashore  who  were 
directing  the  beachhead  landing  of  the  West 
Indian  troops.  Although  this  constituted  a 
handicap,  which  his  officers  later  described 
as  putting  them  on  the  defensive,  the  24 
French  shii)s-of-the-line  shot  up  Admiral 
Graves'  19  vessels  so  badly  that  the  English 
admiral  chose  to  return  to  New  York. 

Some  historians  have  compared  the  Battle 
of  the  Chesapeake  Capes  with  the  dry-land 
action  at  Waterloo,  where  the  rest  of  Europe 
gave  Napolean  his  comeuppance.  Others,  in 
the  naval  tradition,  have  said  that  it  was 
more  important  than  Trafalgar,  where  Nel- 
son died  reasserting  England's  naval  supe- 
riority over  its  enemies. 

Had  Washington  lived  long  enough  to  form 
his  own  opinions  about  Waterloo  or  Trafal- 
gar, it  seems  unlikely  that  he  would  have 
quarreled  with  any  of  these  analogies.  For 
him  Yorktown,  coming  after  the  Battle  of 
Chesai>eake  Capes,  must  have  seemed  an 
anticlimax. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  16,  1972) 

"My  Golden  Bengal,"  by  Tacore  Named 
Bangladesh's  Song 

Dacca.  Pakistan.  January  15  (Reuters). — 
The  newly  proclaimed  state  of  Bangladesh 
has  adopted  as  its  anthem  a  patriotic  song 
by  the  Nobel  Prize  poet  Rablndranath  Tagore. 
The  song  is  titled  "Amar  Sonar  Bengal" 
("My  Golden  Bengal"). 

Tagore's  poems  are  quoted  frequently  by 
Bangladesh's  Prime  Minister.  Sheik  Mujlbur 
Rahman.  The  poet,  who  died  In  1941,  won 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  in  1913. 

He  also  composed  the  Indian  national  an- 
them. His  songs  were  banned  in  East  Paki- 
stan during  Pakistanis  military  rule  there. 
Tagore  was  a  hlndu,  whereas  Bangladesh  Is 
mainly  Moslem. 

"l  OFFER  AT    YOUR   FEET" 

In  a  translation  by  Edward  C.  Dlmock,  Jr., 
a  Bengali  scholar  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, the  anthem  says  in  part: 

My  golden  Bengal,  I  love  you. 

Your    skies,    your    breezes,    ever    with    my 

breath  play  the  flute. 
O    mother,    in    Phalgun    the    perfume    of 

your   mango   groves   drives   me   mad. 
Ah,  mother. 

What  honeyed  smile  have  I  seen  In  your 
laden  fields  In  Aghran. 

What  light,  what  shade,  what  boundless 
love,  what  changing  bonds,  what  sari's 
border  have  you  spread  round  roots 
of   banyan   trees   or   banks   of  rivers. 

Oh  mother,  the  flow  of  words  from  your  lips 
strikes  my  ear  like  a  stream  of  nectar. 
•  *  •  •  • 

Ah,  mother,  all  of  my  brothers  are  your 
cowherds  and  planters. 

O  mother.  I  offer  at  your  feet  this  my 
covered  head; 

Give  me  O  mother  the  dust  of  your  feet 
to  be  the  Jewel  upon  my  head. 

O  mother,  whatever  wealth  this  poor  man 
has,  I  place  before  your  feet. 


O  mother,  no  more  shall  I  buy  in  the  houses 
of  others  this  so-called  finery  of  yours 
a  noose  around  my  neck.  ' 


Proclamation  of  Independence  op  Bancla- 
DESH,  April  10,  1971 

Whereas  free  elections  were  held  in  Bangia 
Desh  from  December  7,  1970  to  January  17, 
1971,  to  elect  representatives  for  the  pur- 
pose of  framing  a  Constitution  and 

Whereas  at  these  elections  the  people  of 
Bangia  Desh  elected  167  out  of  169  repre- 
sentatives belonging  to  the  Awaml  League 
and  ' 

Whereas  Gen.  Yahya  Khan  summoned  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  to  meet 
on  the  3rd  of  March,  1971,  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  a  Constitution,  and 

Whereas  the  Assembly  so  summoned  was 
arbitrarUy  and  illegally  postponed  for  an 
Indefinite  period,  and 

Whereas  Instead  of  fulfilling  their  promise 
and  while  still  conferring  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  of  Bangia  Desh  Pakistan 
authorities  started  an  unjust  and  treacher- 
ous war,  and 

Whereas  in  the  facts  and  circumstances  of 
such  treacherous  conduct,  Bangia  Bandhu 
Sheikh  Hupibur  Rahman,  the  undisputed 
leader  of  75  million  of  people  of  Bangia 
Dash,  in  due  fulfillment  of  the  legitimate 
right  of  self-determination  of  the  people  of 
Bangia  Desh  duly  made  a  declaration  of  in- 
dependence at  Dacca  on  March  26,  1971,  and 
urged  the  people  of  Bangia  Desh  to  defend 
the  honour  and  Integrity  of  Bangia  Desh,  and 

Whereas  in  the  conduct  of  a  ruthless  and 
savage  war,  the  Pakistani  authorities  com- 
mitted and  are  still  committing  numerous 
acts  of  genocide  and  unprecedented  tortures, 
amongst  others,  on  the  civilian  and  unarmed 
people  of  Bangia  Desh.  and 

Whereas  the  Pakistan  Government  by  car- 
rying on  an  unjtist  war  and  committing 
genocide  and  by  other  repressive  measures 
made  it  impossible  for  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  Bangia  Desh  to 
meet  and  frame  a  Constitution,  and  give  to 
themselves  a  Government,  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Bangia  Desh  by 
their  heroism,  bravery  and  revolutionary 
fervour  have  established  effective  control  over 
the  territories  of  Bangia  Desh, 

We  the  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Bangia  Desh,  as  honour-bound  by  the 
mandate  given  to  vis  by  the  people  of  Bangia 
Desh  whose  will  Is  supreme,  on  this  day 
of  April  10,  1971,  duly  constitute  ourselves 
into  a  Constituent  Assembly,  and 

In  order  to  ensure  for  the  people  of  Bangia 
Desh  equality,  human  dignity  and  social 
Justice, 

Declare  and  constitute  Bangia  Desh  to  be 
an  Sovereign  People's  Republic  and  thereby 
confirm  the  declaration  of  Independence  al- 
ready made  by  Banga  Bandhu  Sheikh  Mu- 
Jibur  Rahman,  and 

Do  hereby  affirm  and  resolve  that  till  such 
time  as  a  Constitution  Is  framed,  Banga 
Bandhu  Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman  shall  be 
the  President  of  the  Republic  and  that  Syed 
Nazrul  Island  shall  be  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Republic,  and 

That  the  President  shall  be  the  Supreme 
Commander  of  all  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Republic,  and 

Shall  exercise  all  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative powers  of  the  Republic  Including  the 
power  to  grant  pardon. 

Shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  a  Prime 
Minister  and  such  other  Ministers  as  he 
considers  necessary,  shall  have  the  power 
to  levy  taxes  and  expend  moneys. 

Shall  have  the  power  to  summon  and  ad- 
journ the  Constituent  Assembly,  and 

Do  all  other  things  that  may  be  necessary 
to  give  to  the  people  of  Bangia  Desh  an  or- 
derly and  Just  Government. 

We  the  elected  representatives  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  Bangia  Desh  do  further  resolve  that 
In  the  event  of  there  being  no  President  or 
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the  President  being  unable  to  enter  upon 
bis  office  or  being  unable  to  exercise  bla 
powers  and  duties  due  to  any  reason  what- 
soever, the  Vice-President  shall  have  and 
exercise  all  the  powers,  duties,  and  respon- 
sibilities herein  conferred  on  the  President. 

We  further  resolve  that  we  undertake  to 
observe  and  give  effect  to  all  duties  and  ob- 
ligations devolved  upon  us  as  a  member  of 
the  family  of  nations  and  by  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations. 

We  further  resolve  that  this  proclamation 
of  Independence  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
come  into  effect  since  26th  day   of  March 

1971, 

To  give  effect  to  this  our  resolution,  we 
further  authorize  and  appoint  Prof.  M. 
Yusuf  All,  our  duly  constituted  Potentlary 
to  give  to  the  President  and  Vice-President 
oaths  of  office. 

EARLY  U.S.  BECOGNrnON  OF  BANGLADESH  WOTTLD 
BE  AN  AID  TO  RESTORATION  OF  STABILITT  IN 
SOUTH  ASIA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  since  I  ■vis- 
ited East  Pakistan  last  August  and  wit- 
nessed the  results  of  the  excesses  of  the 
West  Pakistan  Army,  I  have  been  deeply 
concerned  about  events  there.  Tlie  trag- 
edy of  the  ensuing  war  between  India 
and  Pakistan  further  aggravated  the  hu- 
man misery  in  East  Pakistan. 

However,  out  of  that  war  one  central 
fact  emerged:  Bangladesh  Is  free  and  is 
determined  to  pursue  her  destiny  as  an 
independent  nation.  Already  Bangladesh 
has  been  recognized  by  17  nations,  and 
others  will  soon  recognize  her.  The  facts 
of  life  dictate  a  realistic  American  re- 
sponse to  the  independence  of  Bangla- 
desh. 

Bangladesh  must  be  taken  seriously. 
It  is  a  nation  of  75  million  people,  the 
eighth  largest  nation  in  the  world.  It 
occupies  a  strategic  area  of  South  Asia. 
Its  relations  with  its  neighbors  and  with 
Pakistan  will  affect  the  peace  of  the 
area.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  peace  that 
Bangladesh's  independence  be  recognized 
by  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Recognition  of  Bangladesh  by  the 
United  States  would  be  of  special  Impor- 
tance, because  it  would  bring  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  toward  South  Asia  into  line 
with  the  situation  which  obtains  there. 
It  would  serve  as  an  aid  to  the  restora- 
tion of  stability  in  South  Asia.  And  it 
would  signify  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
abandon  Bangladesh  to  the  mercies  of 
other  world  forces. 

In  addition  to  recognition,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  United  States  also  offer 
to  assist  Bangladesh  in  the  restoration 
of  transportation  and  communications 
systems  which  were  destroyed  in  the  re- 
cent war.  And  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  join  with  other  nations  to 
provide  food  relief  to  avert  famine  in 
Bangladesh  this  year.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  food  are  needed. 

I  will  cosponsor  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  55  which  calls  for  recognition 
of  Bangladesh.  I  will  work  for  assistance 
to  Bangladesh  in  the  fields  of  transpor- 
tation, communications,  and  food  relief. 
Having  personally  witnessed  the  misery 
suffered  by  the  p>eople  of  Bangladesh  last 
August  and  knowing  that  the  subsequent 
war  further  devastated  the  country,  I 
feel  that  this  is  a  moral  imperative. 
There  are  already  adequate  funds  in  the 
budget  for  Pakistani  refugee  relief  to 
accomplish  this  purpose. 


Mr.  President,  the  most  recent  Senator 
to  visit  Bangladesh  has  been  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Senator  Stevenson. 
He  has  also  observed  the  devastation 
of  that  country.  His  visit  has  been  much 
more  recent,  and  he  has  seen  those  con- 
ditions following  the  war  between  India 
and  Pakistan.  He  has  seen  clearly  the 
need  for  our  taking  the  position  that  we 
should  recognize  Bangladesh. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  Pakistan 
would  also  recognize  Uie  desirability  of 
doing  this.  I  know  it  is  hard  now.  They 
released  Sheik  Mujibur  Rahman  some- 
time ago  because  they  recognized  that  he 
was  the  only  leader  who  could  help  pull 
the  coimtry  together  and  provide  a  de- 
gree of  stability  in  that  area  of  the  world. 

The  only  way  we  can  create  a  condi- 
tion of  stability  is  to  recognize,  just  as 
other  countries  are  now  recognizing,  that 
it  is  a  coimtry  that  needs  help.  The  75 
million  people  who  have  suffered  what 
they  have  suffered  have  a  right  to  deter- 
mine their  future  destiny. 

One  can  never  forget  what  I  saw 
e'vidence  of — almost  a  million  people 
slaughtered  in  a  relatively  short  space  of 
time.  One  can  never  forget  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  and  women  and 
older  people  whom  I  saw  in  the  refugee 
camps  of  India. 

This  morning  Senators,  Representa- 
tives, members  of  the  executive  branch, 
members  of  the  judicial  branch,  and 
many  people  from  all  over  the  United 
States  participated  in  a  national  prayer 
breakfast.  The  President  spoke  eloquent- 
ly, as  did  Mayor  Washington. 

Mayor  Washington  spoke  of  the  need 
for  unification  and  conciliation.  The 
President  talked  specifically  about  the 
children  of  the  world  and  said  that  this 
is  what  it  is  all  about,  that  it  is  on  be- 
half of  all  the  children  of  the  world  that 
we  must  work. 

In  this  regard.  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  be  prepared  to  help  people 
who  desperately  want  to  make  it  on  their 
own  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  children 
and  future  generations,  and  to  establish 
stability  in  the  world. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
interval  between  the  first  and  second  ses- 
sions of  the  92d  Congress,  a  new  nation 
arose  from  the  violent  conflict  in  South 
Asia.  The  formation  of  the  new  nation  of 
Bangladesh  represents  the  culmination 
of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  millions 
of  people. 

The  new  nation  of  Bangladesh  did  not 
arise  peaceably  from  an  agreement 
among  men.  It  arose  rather  from  a  vio- 
lent and  bloody  conflict. 

We  in  the  United  States,  a  nation  that 
was  forced  to  turn  to  violence  to  secure 
its  sovereign  independence,  should  have 
a  special  and  deep  understanding  of  the 
forces  that  led  to  the  establishment  of 
Bangladesh. 

In  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
our  Founding  Fathers  stated  well  the 
principles  that  justify  a  people's  strug- 
gle to  be  their  own  masters. 

They  recognized  that  a  people  should 
not  change  long-established  governments 
for  light  and  transient  causes,  but  they 
added : 

When  a  long  train  of  Abuses  and  Usurpa- 


tions, pursuing  Invariably  the  same  object, 
evinces  a  Design  to  reduce  them  under  abso- 
lute despotism,  it  is  their  Right,  it  is  their 
Duty,  to  throw  off  such  Government,  and 
to  provide  new  Guards  for  their  future 
Security. 

The  people  of  Bangladesh  did  not 
throw  off  their  governments  for  light  and 
transient  causes.  As  with  the  leaders  of 
the  American  colonies,  the  leaders  of 
Bangladesh  did  not  first  seek  independ- 
ence. Rather  they  sought  an  equitable 
voice  in  their  affairs  within  the  estab- 
lished government  through  peaceful 
democratic  means.  But  when  just  repre- 
sentation had  been  assured  them  through 
a  democratic  election,  there  began  a  mur- 
derous oppression  of  the  people  of  Bang- 
ladesh by  the  Government  of  West  Pak- 
istan. In  the  struggle  that  followed,  the 
nation  of  Bangladesh  was  born. 

In  our  own  War  of  Independence,  we 
had  the  assistance  of  a  foreign  ally,  a.s  did 
Bangladesh  in  her  war  of  independence. 
But  our  own  Government  was  not  among 
those  who  aided  in  the  formation  of 
Bangladesh,  or  even  maintained  neu- 
trality. Instead  our  Government  alined 
itself  with  the  opponents  of  Bangladesh. 

I  believe  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  during  the  terrible  civil  war 
within  Bangladesh,  and  during  the  later 
conflict  between  Pakistan  and  India,  was 
tragically  mistaken.  In  the  Senate,  I  sup- 
ported the  strongest  measures  to  assure 
that  our  country  would  not  directly  or  in- 
directly continue  military  or  economic 
support  to  the  Government  of  Pakistan 
while  its  oppression  of  Bangladesh  con- 
tinued. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  the  past  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States,  I  believe  it  is 
now  time  to  recognize  the  new  realities 
that  have  emerged  in  South  Asia.  As  a 
first  step  in  that  process,  I  believe  the 
United  States  should  as  soon  as  possible 
extend  diplomatic  recognition  to  the  new 
nation  of  Bangladesh. 

In  doing  so,  our  Government  need  not 
admit  error  in  its  past  policy,  although 
error  I  believe  there  has  been.  Our  Gov- 
ernment in  recognizing  the  Government 
of  Bangladesh  need  only  recognize 
reality. 

I  have  long  contended  that  diplomatic 
recognition  of  a  government  should  not 
be  extended  or  withdrawn  as  a  symbol  of 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  poli- 
cies of  a  foreign  government.  Diplomatic 
recognition  should  be  but  formal  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  government  of  a 
foreign  nation  is  indeed  a  legitimate  gov- 
ernment, in  de  facto  control  of  the  area 
and  population  within  its  boundaries. 

There  Is  no  question  that  this  is  true  In 
the  case  of  the  Government  of  Bangla- 
desh. 

Recognition  of  the  Government  of 
Bangladesh  would  help  retrieve  the 
American  position  on  the  subcontinent 
tmd  would  indicate  to  the  world  that  we 
believe  In  self-determination  and  that 
we  do  not  condone  or  support  regimes 
that  engage  in  massive  genocide  as  did 
West  Pakistan. 

It  would  be  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  United  States  to  establish  formal 
relations  with  Bangladesh.  I  urge  the 
President  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 
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PROPERTY      TAXES:      AN      UNFAIR 
BURDEN    ON    OLDER    AAIERICANS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  of  the 
many  burdens  older  Americans  must 
bear,  one  of  the  heaviest  is  a  tax  on 
their  homes.  In  the  United  States,  about 
70  percent  of  all  persons  over  65  own 
their  homes,  yet  the  40-percent  increase 
in  property  taxes  since  1963  is  forcing 
too  many  of  these  14  million  senior 
citizens  to  sell  the  homes  which  they  have 
worked  so  long  and  hard  to  purchase. 
This  burden  must  be  eased  and  eased 
promptly. 

Of  the  many  inequities  of  the  property 
tax,  one  of  its  greatest  is  the  unfair 
burden  it  places  on  older  Americans  who 
own  their  homes  and  who  often  live  on 
social  security,  small  pensions,  or  other 
sources  of  fixed  Income.  This  inequity  Is 
particularly  great  in  my  own  State  of 
Kansas  because  it  leads  the  Nation  in  the 
proportion  of  its  senior  citizens  owning 
their  homes.  In  Kansas,  81.7  percent  of 
persons  over  65  own  their  homes  while 
the  national  average  is  about  70  percent. 

For  those  older  Americans  who  have 
worked  hard  to  buy  their  own  homes,  the 
increase  in  property  taxes  has  added  an 
almost  intolerable  strain  to  their  budgets. 
It  iasmall  wonder  that  senior  citizens  are 
reluctant  to  vote  for  school  bond  issues 
when  their  finances  are  already  strained 
by  increased  costs  of  food  and  medicine, 
and  other  essential  items. 

This  country  owes  its  senior  citizens  a 
retirement  of  dignity  and  purpose,  in- 
cluding an  active  involvement  in  the 
mainstream  of  American  life  they  helped 
create.  Yet,  too  often,  older  Americans 
have  been  sent  to  the  sidelines  to  exist  on 
the  edge  of  an  inflation-produced 
poverty. 

The  cruel  dilemma  of  the  property  tax 
Is  that  it  most  directly  affects  the  old 
and  the  young,  for  it  is  the  old  who  have 
to  pay  high  taxes  on  low  incomes  and 
the  young  whose  education  is  currently 
dependent  on  property  taxes. 

We  must  find  a  better  way  to  pay  for 
the  education  of  our  youth.  Decisions  in 
courts  and  ballot  boxes  across  the  coun- 
try have  clearly  marked  the  beginning:  of 
the  end  in  our  use  of  propetry  taxes  for 
education. 

In  school  districts  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, voters  have  been  rejecting  bond 
issues  for  public  education.  Voters  in  1960 
rejected  11  percent  of  the  school  bond 
issues  put  before  them;  In  1965  the  rejec- 
tion rate  was  33  percent;  last  year  the 
rate  leaped  to  52  percent.  Schools  in  sev- 
eral States  have  closed  after  voters 
turned  down  school  levies  and  many  more 
school  systems,  some  in  our  Nation's 
largest  cities,  may  have  to  close  during 
this  school  year. 

In  some  of  the  most  far-reaching  court 
decisions  since  the  1954  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education,  State  and  Federal 
courts  have  found  that  the  property  tax 
system  of  school  finance  is  In  violation 
of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment.  A  California  court 
ruled  that  taxation  of  local  property  to 
finance  schools  "invidiously  discrimi- 
nates" against  the  poor  because  the  qual- 
ity of  the  districts  schools  are  dependent 
on  its  wealth.  In  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
a  child   living  in   a   school  district  in 


which  property  values  are  low  will  not 
have  access  to  educational  resources 
equal  to  those  of  children  living  in 
wealthier  districts.  Federal  courts  in 
Texas  and  Minnesota  have  rendered 
similar  opinions. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  afford  to 
wait  for  courts  to  reform  our  school  fi- 
nance system.  If  we  do,  we  may  end  up 
with  the  financial  equivalent  of  forced 
busing.  State  legislatures  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  must  act 
promptly  to  assure  adequate  financing 
for  public  schools  and  to  relieve  the  un- 
fair school  tax  burdens  placed  on  some 
of  our  people. 

Relief  can  come  in  several  forms.  I 
have  proposed  legislation  to  provide  a 
Federal  tax  credit  to  all  citizens  over  65 
who  pay  real  or  property  taxes.  This  bill 
Is  still  pending  and  I  am  optimistic  that 
it  will  pass  during  the  second  session  of 
the  92d  Congress. 

General  relief  both  for  property  own- 
ers and  our  schools  can  be  gained  by 
adopting  legislation  increasing  Federal 
aid  to  education.  This  increased  Federal 
aid  should  be  contingent  upon  a  lower- 
ing of  the  property  taxes.  Such  aid  would 
insme  the  financial  stability  of  public 
schools  while  at  the  same  time  reliev- 
ing the  unfair  tax  burdens  of  home- 
owners. 

Elderly  Americans  have  few  oppor- 
tunities to  ease  their  tax  burdens  with 
writeofi's  and  tax  credits.  They  pay,  and 
pay  in  full,  for  education  and  other  pub- 
lic services.  We  must  heed  their  clear 
signal  of  distress.  We  must  act  now  to 
provide  an  alternate  system  for  financ- 
ing education — on  the  State  and,  most 
importantly,  on  the  national  level. 

Reduced  property  taxes  would  most 
certainly  ease  the  financial  strain  on 
older  Americans,  while  increased  Federal 
aid  could  help  provide  a  quality  educa- 
tion for  all  children  of  omt  country. 
Clearly,  we  owe  this  to  our  old  as  well 
as  our  young. 


CARL  HAYDEN— IN  MEMORIAM 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  history  is 
exceedingly  slow  in  judging  the  greatness 
of  men.  Few  of  those  who  hold  public 
office  find  success  early  enough  in  life 
or  live  long  enough  for  an  accurate  judg- 
ment to  be  made  at  their  death  as  to 
the  importance  of  their  lives  in  the  over- 
all scheme  of  history. 

Carl  T.  Hayden  was  an  exception. 

When  people  from  Arizona  and  around 
the  Nation  gathered  last  Saturday  to 
bid  a  final  farewell  to  our  former  col- 
league, his  greatness  was  already  estab- 
lished. 

The  Hayden  name  dominates  the  first 
half  century  of  Arizona  history.  Monu- 
ments to  his  foresight  and  wisdom  are 
spread  far  and  wide  over  the  West — 
these  monuments  are  dams  and  reclama- 
tion protects,  military  bases,  highways 
and  buildings  which  have  brought  us  the 
West  we  know  today. 

Those  of  us  from  Arizona  who  at- 
tended the  services  for  Senator  Hayden 
last  Saturday  could  not  h  "Ip  recalling  the 
tremendous  progress  v.hich  had  been 
made  in  his  94  years. 

Who    in    the    year    1877,    when    Carl 
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Hayden  was  born,  could  have  dared  to 
dream  of  what  wondrous  events  would 
take  place  in  the  next  nine  decades  and 
what  a  role  this  son  of  pioneer  parents 
would  play  in  the  development  of  his 
State  and  Nation? 

Carl  T.  Hayden  was  born  October  2, 
1877,  in  the  town  of  Tempe  which  his 
parents  founded  on  the  banks  of  the 
Salt  River.  In  the  early  days  it  was 
known  as  Hayden's  Mill,  or  Hayden's 
Ferry  or  Hayden's  Landing  since  this 
was  where  one  usually  crossed  the  river. 

He  graduated  from  Tempe  Normal 
School — now  Arizona  State  University, 
a  nationally  respected  institution  with 
more  than  25.000  students.  It  was  on  the 
ASU  campus  that  Carl  Hayden  had  his 
office  in  these  last  few  years  after  leav- 
ing Congress. 

And  it  is  on  the  ASU  campus,  in  the 
ultramodern  Grady  Gammage  Audito- 
rium, that  the  funeral  services  were  held 
last  Saturday. 

Carl  Hayden  went  on  from  Tempe 
Normal  to  Stanford  University  In  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  suffered  his  first  and 
last  defeat  in  an  election  for  public  oflBce. 
He  was  upset  in  the  contest  for  student 
body  president. 

He  was  fond  of  recalling  that  election, 
and  in  later  years  he  liked  to  say:  "I 
have  been  running  scared  ever  since." 

The  defeat  at  Stanford  did  not  stop 
him  from  jumping  quickly  into  politics 
in  territorial  Arizona. 

He  took  over  his  father's  water- 
powered  flour  mill  in  1902  and  was 
elected  to  the  Tempe  City  Council  in  the 
same  year. 

Two  years  later  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Democratic  National  Convention 
and  he  made  another  successful  bid  for 
oflBce  himself,  this  time  Maricopa 
County  Treasurer. 

From  1907  to  1911  he  was  Maricopa 
County  sheriff. 

Carl  Hayden  had  been  active  in  orga- 
nizing the  Arizona  National  Guard,  and 
it  was  his  buddies  in  the  guard  who 
talked  him  into  running  for  Congress  in 
1911  after  word  was  received  that  Ari- 
zona would  become  a  State. 

Hayden  was  elected,  of  course,  and 
came  to  Washington  in  February  1912. 
It  was  almost  57  years  before  he  went 
back  to  Arizona  to  stay. 

Early  in  his  career  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  he  helped  win  Federal 
backing  for  Coolidge  Dam  and  the  San 
Carlos  project  in  Arizona. 

Throughout  his  long  career  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  he  was  a  champion 
of  the  reclamation  cause.  Without  these 
projects,  the  development  of  the  West 
would  have  been  virtually  impossible. 

Congressman  Hayden  became  Senator 
Hayden  in  1927.  and  it  was  in  this 
Chamber  that  he  recorded  the  majority 
of  his  great  accomplishments. 

If  there  is  anything  the  West  needed 
almost  as  much  as  water,  it  was  good 
highways.  Senator  Hayden  was  acutely 
aware  of  this  need. 

Recently,  in  an  interview  with  Phoenix 
Gazette  reporter  E^sther  Clark,  Carl  Hay- 
den recalled  enlisting  the  help  of  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  put  over 
a  road-building  program : 

There  was  one  talk  with  him  (Roosevelt) 
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I  recall  In  particular  and  of  how  he  Joshed 
me.  It  was  dvirlng  the  time  I  was  In  charge 
of  a  Senate  Committee  on  Highways  and 
Road  Construction. 

I  had  figured  out  a  way  for  state  highway 
departments  to  get  better  roads  by  doubling 
federal  money  and  for  which  they  had  to 
prortde  matching  funds. 

I'd  been  telling  him  that  If  Arizona  had 
better  roads  he  could  come  out  and  visit  the 
northern  part  where  we  have  the  Petrified 
Forest  and  the  wonderful  Grand  Csinyon,  and 
then  he  could  come  to  the  southern  part 
where  there  Is  the  finest  winter  climate  In 
the  world. 

Well,  he  asked  me  then  why  I  wanted  all 
the  money  for  Arizona.  I  told  him  that  It 
would  be  a  good  way  to  get  him  out  there. 

The  result  was  he  wanted  to  know  how 
much  money  was  needed,  and  when  I  said 
$400  million,  he  didn't  bat  an  eyelash. 

And  he  did  come  to  Arizona  several  times, 
but  not  by  highway. 

In  1934,  when  new  legislation  was 
passed  setting  up  a  Federal  aid  system 
for  roads,  it  was  known  as  the  Hayden- 
Cartwright  Act. 

During  his  years  in  Congress,  Carl 
Hayden  built  a  reputation  as  a  man  who 
worked  hard  and  kept  quiet. 

Authorities  say  that,  except  for  a  fili- 
buster in  1937,  Hayden  made  only  three 
floor  speeches  during  his  first  50  years 
in  Congress. 

That  1937  filibuster  concerned  l^is- 
lation  to  build  what  is  now  Hoover  Dam. 
As  a  result  of  the  filibuster,  Arizona's 
claim  to  a  fair  share  of  Colorado  River 
water  was  preserved. 

It  was  Senator  Hayden  who  carried 
the  major  burden  in  the  long  fight  for 
the  much-needed  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect. I  was  most  pleased  to  be  a  part  of 
this  fight  and  work  with  Senator  Hayden 
when  we  finally  won  the  authorization. 
It  was  during  his  last  year  in  the  Senate, 
1968,  when  President  Johnson  signed  the 
bill.  With  this  accomplished,  Carl  Hay- 
den capped  his  illustrious  career  in  the 
Congress. 

My  earnest  hope  is  that  we  will  give 
the  central  Arizona  project  the  appro- 
priate name — that  of  Carl  Hayden.  Sen- 
ator GoLDWATER  has  advocated  many 
times  that  this  be  done. 

Throughout  these  years  in  Washing- 
ton, Senator  Hayden  stuck  by  his  motto — 
he  was  a  workhorse,  not  a  showhorse. 
He  was  devoted  to  his  work  and  to  his 
wife,  the  former  Nan  Downing.  They  had 
been  married  more  than  51  years  when 
Mrs.  Hayden  died  in  1961. 

Carl  Hayden's  contributions  to  Ari- 
zona, to  the  West,  to  Congress,  and  to 
the  Nation  are  too  numerous  to  try  to 
catalog.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  we 
are  a  much  richer  people  for  having 
benefited  from  his  dedicated  service  for 
so  many  years. 

It  was  very  appropriate  that  Senator 
GoLDWATER  and  former  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  give  the  eulogies  at  Senator 
Hayden's  services.  Lyndon  Johnson 
served  in  the  U.S.  Senate  with  Senator 
Hayden  and  was  Vice  President  and  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  During  the 
later  years  of  Senator  Hayden's  services 
as  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
Senator  Goldwater.  a  long  time  dear 
friend  of  Senator  Hayden,  also  served 
with  him  for  12  years  and  was  closely 
associated  with  him  during  almost  all  of 
his  lifetime. 


No  other  State  that  I  know  about  can 
reflect  on  such  leadership  that  has  been 
given  by  two  families.  The  Goldwater  and 
Hayden  families  have  been  outstanding 
throughout  Arizona's  history  in  politics, 
business  and  industry,  cultural  develop- 
ment and  civic  enterprises.  For  over  100 
years  these  two  families  have  walked 
side  by  side  in  carrying  Arizona  forward. 

Senator  Hayden  had  a  way  of  doing 
things  for  his  State  that  were  very  much 
to  the  good  of  everyone  in  our  country. 
He  encouraged  the  location  of  military 
air  training  bases  in  Arizona.  This  pro- 
vided ideal  training  conditions  for  our 
World  War  n  pilots,  it  beneflted  the  econ- 
omy of  our  State,  and  it  gave  many  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  a  taste  of  west- 
em  life  that  would  draw  them  back  to 
Arizona  permanently  after  military  serv- 
ice. 

Carl  Hayden  was  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  during  all  of 
his  years  in  the  Senate,  and  he  was  the 
chairman  for  14  years.  He  also  was  our 
President  pro  tempore  during  his  last 
two  terms. 

Despite  this  immense  power.  Senator 
Hayden  always  sought  to  be  fair.  He  was 
deeply  dedicated  to  Senate  traditions,  he 
was  unpretentious,  he  had  unquestioned 
integrity,  and  he  was  cotirteous. 

During  his  56  years  10  >  2  months  in 
Congress,  Senator  Hayden  served  imder 
10  Presidents  from  President  Taft 
through  President  Johnson. 

Mr.  President,  thousands  of  persons 
from  all  walks  of  life  were  present  In 
Tempe  for  Carl  Hayden's  fimeral.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  articles  from  the  Phoenix 
Gazette  and  the  Arizona  Republic  re- 
porting on  the  services  In  which  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater  and  former  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  delivered  very  im- 
pressive eulogies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senator  Carl  Hayden 
(By  Ben  Avery) 

Former  Sen.  Carl  Hayden  was  eulogized  as 
the  "third"  senator  of  every  state  and  then 
his  ashes  were  burled  in  the  family  plot  In 
Double  Butte  Cemetery  yesterday. 

The  venerable  Democrat,  who  was  elected 
at  statehood  and  served  57  years  in  Con- 
gress, first  in  the  House,  then  after  1927  in 
the  Senate,  retired  early  in  1969.  He  spent  his 
last  years  working  on  historic  memory  at 
Arizona  State  University. 

In  an  unprecedented  50-mlnute  funeral 
ceremony  In  Grady  Gammage  Auditorium  on 
the  ASU  campus,  the  two  men  who  bitterly 
opposed  each  other  in  the  1964  presidential 
campaign,  former  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  Sen.  Barry  M.  Goldwater.  R-Arlzona.  took 
turns  eulogizing  Arizona's  most  Illustrious 
ten. 

Johnson  spoke  15  minutes  and  Goldwater 
10. 

Surviving  members  of  Senator  Hayden's 
family,  nephews  Hayden  C.  Hayden  of  Tampa, 
and  Larry  Hayden  of  Tucson,  and  their  fami- 
lies sat  on  the  first  row  seats.  With  them  were 
long  time  family  friends.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Mlnotto.  He  was  at  the  senator's  bedside 
when  he  died  Tuesday  night  in  Mesa  South- 
side  Hospital  at  age  94. 

But,  somehow,  it  didn't  seem  like  Senator 
Hayden  was  gone,  except  when  Ooldwater's 
voice  broke  as  he  paid  final  tribute. 

"Whenever  my  service  in  the  Senate  la  ter- 
minated. I  hope  it  equals  but  a  small  frac- 


tion of  Sen.  Hayden's"  Goldwater  repeated 
from  a  tribute  he  paid  his  long-time  friend 
in  the  Senate  when  Hayden  retired.  "That 
is  still  my  hope."  he  said  as  his  voice  broke. 

"I  say  goodbye  and  thanks,"  he  sobbed. 

Former  President  Johnson  made  the  serv- 
ice just  like  old  times,  pouring  out  from  his 
heart  the  kind  of  tribute  that  might  have 
come  from  any  of  the  other  nine  presidents 
Carl  Hayden  served,  counseled,  and  at  times 
curbed. 

The  tall,  gray-haired  man  from  Texas,  who 
flew  here  from  Austin  where  he  left  his  wife 
to  plnch-hlt  for  him  at  a  Texas  Board  of 
Regents  meeting,  depicted  Sen.  Hayden  as 
the  nation's  senator. 

"He  stood  tall  and  straight  before  many 
generations  of  his  followers."  Johnson  said. 
"Now  that  he  Is  gone,  he  leaves  a  lonesome 
spot  against  the  sky." 

In  death.  Sen.  Hayden's  ashes  were  returned 
to  the  soli  he  loved.  In  the  little  Tempe  cem- 
etery plot  where  his  father  and  mother. 
Charles  Trumbull  Hayden  and  Sallie  Davis 
Hayden,  lie. 

Also  buried  In  the  family  plot  are  Sen. 
Hayden's  sister,  Anne  Spencer  Hayden.  who 
died  in  Infancy,  and  two  friends,  one  an  un- 
named indigent  who  had  no  place  to  be 
buried,  and  the  other  Howard  Holmes,  who 
died  of  tuberculosis  In  the  Hayden  home 
many  years  ago.  Mr.  Holmes  was  the  father 
of  two  illustrious  Arlzonans.  the  late  Dr. 
Fred  Holmes  and  L.  Carl  Holmes. 

A  plaque  will  be  erected  at  the  family 
plot  to  the  senator  and  his  wife.  Nan.  and 
his  other  two  sisters,  Miss  SalUe  Hayden  and 
Mary  Spencer  Hayden.  Ashes  of  the  three 
were  scattered  over  the  nearby  South  Moun- 
tains they  had  loved. 

More  than  2,500  mourners  filed  Into  Gam- 
mage Auditorium  to  honor  Sen.  Hayden. 

And  more  than  2,500  were  the  stories  they 
could  have  told  in  match  the  flowing  trib- 
utes to  his  wisdom,  his  humor,  his  kindness 
and  his  generosity  that  came  from  Goldwater 
and  Johnson. 

Probably  the  greatest  tribute  to  Carl  Hay- 
den, however,  could  not  be  spoken.  It  was 
there  for  all  to  see. 

It  was  the  picture  of  Goldwater  and  John- 
son, political  enemies  In  1964.  sitting  side 
by  side,  heads  bowed  for  the  man  they  both 
loved,  and  who  in  his  generous  way  loved 
both  of  them. 

"We  have  come  here  today  to  say  farewell," 
Johnson  began.  "And  In  a  sense  we  are  also 
saying  farewell  to  a  time  In  history  when  In- 
dependence and  Integrity  and  simple  faith  in 
America  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  our  birth- 
right." 

The  former  president  called  Sen.  Hayden 
one  of  the  last  frontier  sheriffs,  but  empha- 
sized that  he  never  had  to  fire  his  gun  In  the 
line  of  duty. 

"In  Washington,"  Johnson  recalled  with 
the  kind  of  humorous  twinkle  that  brought 
a  ripple  of  laughter  Sen.  Hayden  would  havr 
enjoyed,  "he  was  known  as  "the  fastest  gun 
In  tlie  West." 

"And  he  was  that  kind  of  senator,  too."  he 
added.  "I  never  knew  a  man  that  didn't  love 
him." 

"He  went  to  Congress  when  I  was  3  years 
old,"  the  former  president  said,  "and  he  left 
Washington  the  same  month  I  did.  He  be- 
came an  authentic  American  Institution. 

"An  eighth-grade  schoolgirl  once  was  asked 
to  name  the  three  branches  of  government, 
and  she  replied,  "The  President,  the  Superb 
Court  and  Carl  Hayden." 

"He  was  a  man  who  wielded  Immense 
power,  commanded  Instant  respect  and  yet 
he  never  lost  the  common  touch.  Above  all 
he  was  a  national  senator  ...  he  was  the 
third  senator  of  every  state." 

Again  with  a  touch  of  humor,  Johnson 
recalled  that  as  a  young  senator  he  once 
asked  Hayden  for  more  office  space. 

"He  smiled  his  way  through  my  three  little 
rooms,"  the  former  president  recalled.  "Then 
he   said:     "You   must   realize   you   are   new 
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here.  You  are  Just  coming  to  the  Senate  and 
you  don't  have  as  much  seniority  as  a  Jack- 
rabbit.'  " 

Other  anecdotes  were  recited  In  Johnson's 
best  form  to  build  the  kind  of  friendly 
atmosphere  In  that  great  auditorium  that 
was  fitting  for  Sen.  Hayden's  funeral. 

"He  was  a  senator's  senator.  He  was  Mr. 
Integrity  from  Arizona.  He  was  a  warm  man, 
a  sweet  man,  a  kind  man,  a  thoughtful  man." 
Johnson  said  with  every  word  ringing  true. 
"He  was  a  friend  who  never  left  your  side  .  ,  . 

"He  was  In  every  sense  of  the  word  a 
gentleman  ...  a  gentle  man." 

Qoldwater  could  not  find  the  eloquence  of 
his  former  rival  for  the  presidency,  plainly 
because  his  emotions  would  not  be  con- 
trolled. He  told  of  Sen.  Hayden's  modesty,  his 
work  to  complete  the  book  about  his  father 
and  leaving  his  own  biography  to  others, 
of  how  his  family  and  Sen.  Hayden's  had 
shared  Arizona  history  for  the  past  100  years. 

The  Rev.  John  Atwood,  former  Scottsdalo 
minister  and  a  family  friend  who  came  here 
from  his  Pacific  Beach  University  Methodist 
Church  to  give  the  sermon,  chose  the  Sen- 
ator's favorite  scriptures  to  intercede  with 
God  on  his  behalf,  and  to  proclaim,  we  re- 
joice In  his  life." 

And  the  music  of  Dr.  David  N.  Johnson 
at  the  organ,  and  the  lyrical  "23rd  Psalm" 
sung  by  Marlon  Smith  lent  beauty  and  mean- 
ing to  the  service. 

Then  In  the  manner  of  "Uncle"  Carl's  Ari- 
zona, the  members  of  his  family  now  headed 
by  the  senator's  nephew  served  lunch  to  Sen. 
Hayden's  closest  friends,  many  of  whom  had 
Journeyed  from  across  the  country  to  pay 
their  last  respects. 

It  was  a  friendly  gathering.  Nowhere  else 
could  Lyndon  Johnson  have  held  court  for 
less  than  a  half-dozen  old  friends  under  a 
palm  tree  in  the  Hayden  patio,  while  a 
hundred  others  gathered  in  little  clusters, 
nearly  all  talking  about  the  works  and  times 
and  deeds  of  Carl  Hayden. 

Farewell  to  Carl  Hayden 
(By  Esther  Clark) 

Arizona  said  farewell  today  to  an  Illustrious 
native  son.  former  Sen.  Carl  Hayden. 

The  beloved  and  revered  statesman  was 
paid  full  tribute  at  rites  In  Grady  Gamage 
Auditorium  on  the  Arizona  State  University 
campus. 

Both  1964  presidential  candidates,  former 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  his  unsuc- 
cessful challenger,  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  R- 
Ariz.,  delivered  eulogies. 

The  great  and  near-great — but  mostly  or- 
dinary citizens— filled  the  massive  audito- 
rium to  overflowing  in  the  first  balcony. 

After  cremation  the  ashes  of  the  longtime 
Democratic  lawmaker,  who  died  Tuesday  In 
Mesa  Southside  Hospital  at  94.  will  be  placed 
In  the  family  plot  in  nearby  Double  Butte 
Cemetery  where  his  wife.  Nan,  is  burled. 

In  the  front  of  the  auditorium,  with  the 
family  party,  including  nephews,  Hayden  C 
Hayden  of  Tempe  and  Larry  Hayden  of  Tuc- 
son, were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Minotto  of 
Phoenix.  A  long-time  friend.  Minotto  was  at 
the  former  senator's  bedside  when  he  died. 

Dignitaries  from  out  of  state  Included  Sen. 
Frank  Moss.  D-Utah.  Sen.  Howard  Cannon. 
D-Nev.,  and  Judge  Homer  Ferguson  of  the 
U.S.  MUitary  Court  of  Appeals. 

Among  other  mourners  were  Governor  and 
Mrs.  Williams,  Sen.  Paul  Fannin.  R-Artz., 
Rep.  John  J.  Rhodes.  R-Arlz.,  Secretary  of 
State  Wealey  Bolin.  several  Arizona  state  sen- 
ators and  representatives,  and  Bishop  Edward 
A.  McCarthy.  Catholic  bishop  of  Phoenix. 

Always  one  to  shun  the  limelight,  Hayden 
In  death  was  accorded  accolades  he  shied 
from  In  life. 

Recognition  of  him  as  a  friend  to  the  high 
and  low,  of  his  unswerving  loyalty  to  his 
country  and  as  an  architect  builder  of  Ari- 


zona, set  the  themes  for  the  eulogies  by  John- 
son and  Goldwater,  both  of  whom  knew  him 
well. 

"We  have  come  here  today  to  say  farewell 
to  a  rather  remarkable  man,  Carl  Hayden. 
and  also  to  say  farewell  to  part  of  the  past," 
Johnson  said. 

Standing  at  the  podium  near  the  American 
flag-draped  oaken  casket,  on  a  matching  bier, 
the  former  president  added:  "I  never  knew 
a  man  who  did  not  love  or  respect  him:  I  do 
not  think  he  ever  had  an  enemy." 

The  venerable  senator  was  described  by 
Johnson  as  "an  authentic  American  Institu- 
tion and  valued  adviser  to  10  presidents" 
during  the  57  years  Hayden  served  in  Con- 
gress. 

Johnson  said  Hayden,  while  loving  Arizona, 
also  was  national  senator  and  acted  as  a  third 
senator  for  every  state. 

Goldwater  termed  Hayden  "humble  and 
modest  and  with  overwhelming  aura  of  self 
effacement." 

The  life-long  friend  of  Hayden  said  "he 
never  forgot  the  welfare  and  well-being  of 
Arizona.  He  saw  himself  as  a  workhorse,  not 
a  show^  horse." 

Goldwater  closed  by  saying  he  hoped  when 
his  service  to  state  and  country  were  over, 
he  would  have  done  as  good  a  job  as  Hayden 
did. 

At  that  point,  Goldwater's  voice  broke  as 
he  said:  "I  say  goodbye  and  thanks." 

The  presiding  minister,  the  Rev.  John  At- 
wood, pastor  of  Pacific  Beach  United  Method- 
ist Church  in  San  Diego,  referred  to  Hay- 
den's life  as  one  "full  of  years  and  good 
work." 

Tenor  Marion  Smith  of  the  ASU  Music  De- 
partment sang  a  family  favorite,  "The  23rd 
Psalm." 

As  early  as  10  a.m.,  mourners  arrived  at 
the  auditorium  which  was  bathed  in  the  kind 
of  golden  sunshine  topped  by  a  cobalt  sky 
Hayden  had  loved  so  much. 

Pallbearers  were  members  of  the  Arizona 
Department  of  Public  Safety. 

As  mourners  filed  out  of  the  auditorium, 
chords  from  Bach's  "Chorale"  played  by  ASU 
organist  Dr.  David  Johnson,  swelled  to  a 
crescendo. 

The  musical  salute,  eloquently  said  what 
was  in  everyone's  heart: 

"Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 

The  site  of  the  service  was  near  the  olflce 
Mr.  Hayden  occupied  after  his  retirement 
In  1969. 

Mr.  Hayden's  office  was  In  the  Charles 
Trumbull  Hayden  Library,  named  for  his 
father,  a  pioneer  Arizona  merchant. 

The  site  also  was  a  few  blocks  from  the 
former  senator's  boyhood  home,  now  con- 
verted into  a  restaurant.  La  Casa  Vieja  (The 
Old  House). 

Mr.  Hayden  served  as  acting  vice  president 
to  President  Johnson  after  President  John  F. 
Kennedy's  assassination  In  1963. 

Goldwater  served  with  Mr.  Hayden  in  the 
Senate  during  the  latter  part  of  Havden's  57 
years  In  Congress. 

Friends  and  fellow  workers  paid  their  re- 
spects yesterday  as  Mr.  Hayden's  body  lay  In 
state  In  the  Arizona  Capitcl  rotunda. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  fu- 
neral of  Carl  Hayden  truly  marked  the 
end  of  an  era.  Carl  Hayden  was  a  grand 
link  with  the  past.  He  personified  the  best 
of  virtues  of  our  pioneers,  and  yet  he  had 
the  wisdom  and  the  capability  to  utilize 
progress,  to  benefit  from  and  employ  that 
which  was  good  in  modern  America. 

In  talking  about  the  services,  former 
President  Johnson  said: 

We  have  come  here  today  to  say  farewell  to 
a  rather  remarkable  man,  Carl  Hayden,  and 
also  to  say  farewell  to  part  of  the  past. 

I  think  this  is  very  appropriate  because 
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it  does  mark  a  change  from  the  West 
that  former  Senator  Carl  Hayden  knew 
especially  in  the  early  years  of  his  service' 

Former  President  Johnson  also  said; 

I  never  knew  a  man  who  did  not  love  or 
respect  him;  I  do  not  think  he  ever  had  an 
enemy. 

Former  Senator  Hayden  was  described 
by  the  former  President  as  "an  authentic 
American  institution  and  valued  adviser 
tolO  Presidents." 

He  said  that  Hayden,  while  loving 
Arizona,  was  also  a  national  Senator  and 
acted  as  a  third  Senator  for  every  State. 

Then  Senator  Goldwater,  who  had 
been  so  closely  associated  with  former 
Senator  Hayden  for  all  of  these  years, 
recalled  the  fact  that  Senator  Hayden 
was  the  one  responsible  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Ailzona  National  Guard  and 
that  Senator  Goldwater  was  responsible 
for  the  Arizona  Air  National  Guard. 

Senator  Goldwater  said  that  Senator 
Hayden  was  "humble  and  modest  and 
with  ovei-whelming  aura  of  self-efface- 
ment." 

Is  there  ever  going  to  be  a  time  when 
any  other  man  will  serve  imder  10  Presi- 
dents? I  doubt  that  such  a  time  will  ever 
come. 

President  Johnson  said: 

He  stood  tall  and  straight  before  many 
generations  of  his  fellow  men.  Now  that  he  is 
gone,  he  leaves  a  lonesome  spot  against  the 
sky. 

He  referred  to  Senator  Hayden  as 
"Mr.  Integrity  from  Arizona.  He  was 
a  warm  man,  a  sweet  man,  a  kind  man, 
a  thoughtful  man.  He  was  a  friend  who 
never  left  your  side.  He  was  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  a  gentleman— a  gen- 
tle man." 

Many  tributes  have  been  paid  In  this 
Chamber,  fitting  tributes  to  persons  who 
have  served  their  States  and  the  Nation. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  man  who  is  more 
deserving  of  recognition  than  Senator 
Hayden. 

When  we  said  farewell  to  Senator 
Hayden  in  the  great  auditorium  at 
Tempe,  Ariz.,  it  was  perhaps  the  largest 
service  that  had  ever  been  held  in  the 
State  of  Arizona,  certainly  the  most  Im- 
pressive one. 

It  is  hard  to  see  a  man  who  has  served 
the  Nation  so  well  leave  us.  At  the  same 
time.  Senator  Hayden,  who  served  al- 
most 57  years,  was  a  man  who  did  not 
seek  recognition.  He  was  the  last  one 
who  would  talk  about  his  accomplish- 
ments. I  can  recall  over  the  years  when 
it  was  diflBcult  to  get  him  to  come  back 
to  Aiizona  during  a  campaign.  He  was 
always  ready  and  willing  to  return  at 
other  times,  when  he  was  needed  on  any 
project  or  any  work  that  had  to  be 
done;  but  he  would  say,  "Unless  I  have 
business  to  do  in  Arizona,  I  have  my 
job  to  do  in  Washington  for  Arizona 
and  for  the  Nation." 

Mr.  President,  the  Phoenix  Gazette 
carried  an  outstanding  article  on  Sena- 
tor Hayden's  recollections  of  his  serv- 
ice under  10  Presidents.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Ten  Presidents 


(By  Esther  Clark) 

(EnrroR's  note. — This  was  perhaps  Sen. 
Carl  Hayden's  last  Interview.  He  had  agreed 
to  do  a  series  of  articles  for  The  Phoenix 
Gazette  in  collaboration  with  Staff  Writer 
Esther  Clark.  Falling  health  prevented  him 
from  completing  more  than  two.  At  his  later 
request,  the  articles  were  to  be  held  until 
after  his  death.) 

The  quietly  spoken  assertion,  "I  got  along 
with  them  all."  summarizes  the  rapport  Sen. 
Carl  Hayden  had  with  the  10  Presidents  un- 
der whom  he  served  during  57  years  in 
Washington. 

Furthermore,  the  statement  keys  the  char- 
acter of  the  nation's  beloved  and  respected 
politician,  most  notably  for  brevity  of  speech 
in  his  public  pronouncements  and  the  gift  of 
harmonious  association  with  his  fellow  hu- 
man beings. 

The  Senator,  a  man  with  an  engaging  grin 
and  twinkle  in  his  brown  eyes,  could  recite 
anecdotes  by  the  dozen  about  friends  and  as- 
sociates. Especially  relevant  to  a  long  career 
of  public  service  were  memory  standouts  of 
a  close  relationship  with  five  Republican  and 
five  Democrat  Presidents. 

In  an  exclusive  interview  In  the  living 
room  of  his  Tempe  home.  Sen.  Hayden  talked 
about  each  President.  The  recall  was  punc- 
tuated frequently  by  chuckles,  but  remem- 
bered cloiids  of  tragedy  that  hovered  over 
some  Presidents  shadowed  his  face  with 
sadness : 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  one  I  par- 
ticularly remember  as  a  man  with  a  great 
sense  of  humor. 

There  was  one  talk  with  him  I  recall  In 
particular  and  of  how  he  Joshed  me.  It  was 
during  the  time  I  was  In  charge  of  a  Senate 
Committee  on  Highways  and  Roads  Con- 
struction. 

I  had  figured  out  a  way  for  state  highway 
departments  to  get  better  roads  by  doubling 
federal  money  and  for  which  they  had  to 
provide  matching  funds. 

I'd  been  telling  him  that  if  Arizona  had 
better  roads  he  could  come  out  and  visit  the 
northern  part,  where  we  have  the  Petrified 
Forest  and  the  wonderful  Grand  Canyon,  and 
then  he  coxild  come  to  the  southern  part, 
where  there  Is  the  finest  winter  climate  In 
the  world. 

Well,  he  asked  me  then  why  I  wanted  all 
the  money  for  Arizona.  I  told  him  that  It 
would  be  a  good  way  to  get  him  out  here. 

The  result  was  that  he  wanted  to  know 
how  much  money  was  needed,  and  when  I 
said  $400  million,  he  didn't  bat  an  eyelash. 

And  he  did  come  to  Arizona  several  times, 
but  not  by  highway.  The  first  time,  I  remem- 
ber, was  during  his  1932  campaign  and  I  had 
the  privilege  of  introducing  him  from  the 
rear  car  of  his  train  at  Prescott. 

President  Elsenhower's  death  made  me 
very  sad.  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  his  office 
quite  a  few  times  and  we  became  good 
friends.  He  was  a  good  man.  a  fine  Amer- 
ican. 

In  a  way.  I  had  something  to  do  with  mak- 
ing It  possible  for  Elsenhower  to  become 
commander-in-chief  of  troops  In  Europe  dur- 
ing World  War  U. 

At  the  time,  Gen.  George  Marshall  was  the 
top  man  of  our  armed  forces.  He  came  to  my 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and  asked 
for  money  to  conduct  military  maneuvers  in 
Louisiana  In  order  to  pick  the  best  peiTormer 
as  commander-in-chief.  Elsenhower  turned 
out  to  be  the  best  man,  the  one  with  the  most 
ability  to  command  troops. 

It's  a  long  way  back  to  Feb.  12,  1912,  only 
two  days  before  Arizona  became  a  state.  That 
was  when  I  went  to  Washington  for  the 
first  time  as  a  representative.  William  How- 
ard Taft  was  President  then  and  I  remember 
that  he  was  a  tall,  very  heavy  man  who  liked 
to  laugh. 


I'll  never  forget  the  story  about  him  when 
he  was  governor  of  the  PhUlpplnes  and  rode 
a  horse  up  into  the  mountains.  Well,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Ellhu  Root  heard  about  that 
and  cabled  Mr.  Taft  to  let  the  horse  ride  him 
back. 

I  didn't  get  to  know  Warren  Harding  and 
Woodrow  Wilson  very  well.  In  fact,  I  had 
very  little  business  with  them.  But,  what  Im- 
pressed me  about  Wilson  was  that  he  was 
very  highly  educated. 

Calvin  CooUdge.  now  was  a  man  who  did 
have  humor  and  he  smiled  often  although 
he  seldom  was  photographed  smiling.  I  never 
went  to  the  White  House  to  ask  him  to  do 
anything  for  me.  but  he  was  a  good  Yankee 
trader  and  he  let  me  know  when  I  could 
help  him. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Coolldge  reminds  me  of  a 
story  that  went  around  Washington  about 
when  he  and  his  wife  took  a  walk  and  looked 
Into  shop  windows.  One  of  the  Secret  Service 
men  noticed  that  Mxs.  Coolldge  was  lagging 
behind,  looking  into  a  window.  He  men- 
tioned It  to  the  President  and  he  said, 
"That's  all  right.  She'll  'ketch'  up." 

A  couple  times  while  I  was  In  the  Senate 
I  tried  to  suggest  somebody  else  for  commit- 
tee work.  Once  was  when  Vice  President 
Henry  Wallace  said  he  was  going  to  appoint 
me  to  the  Committee  to  Investigate  National 
Defense.  I  said  I  didn't  want  it  but  he 
named  me  anyhow,  and  the  next  morning  I 
found  out  that  I'd  be  working  with  Sen.  Har- 
ry S.  Truman,  the  committee  chairman. 

Mr.  Truman  and  I  became  good  friends 
and  we  still  are.  I  still  have  the  photograph 
taken  at  a  reception  for  him  after  his  In- 
auguration. I  have  to  smile  when  people  ask 
me  about  his  piano  playing  because  I've 
never  heard  him  play  and  so  can't  say  any- 
thing about  it. 

I  recall  that  on  April  12,  1943,  I  was  with 
him  when  he  was  called  to  the  telephone.  He 
was  vice  president  then.  The  message  was 
that  President  Roosevelt  had  died  and  he  was 
needed  In  the  White  House. 

One  of  the  most  likeable  Presidents  I  have 
known  wais  John  P.  Kennedy.  He  had  a 
beautiful  speaking  voice;  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
hear  him  talk.  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
him  when  he  was  a  senator.  Our  friendship 
was  deep. 

Of  course,  the  last  President  under  whose 
administration  I  served  was  Lyndon  Johnson. 
And,  although  I  ate  with  him  several  times, 
on  no  occasion  was  any  of  his  famous  Texas 
food  served. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Johnson  will  go  down  in 
history  as  a  great  President.  That's  what  I 
think  he  was.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  in 
December  when  I  was  laid  up  with  the  flu  in 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital.  He  had  come  In  for 
a  routine  checkup  and  dropped  by  to  visit 
me. 

Herbert  Hoover  graduated  from  Stanford  in 
June  and  I  went  there  In  September.  And,  as 
it  happened,  I  saw  two  girls  on  the  campus. 
Nan  Downing  and  Lou  Henry,  I  found  out 
later. 

The  tall  girl  In  a  red  dress  was  the  one  I 
was  Interested  In.  I  started  Inquiring  about 
her  and  she  was  Nan  Downing.  We  got  ac- 
quainted after  we  were  married. 

It  was  Mr.  Hoover  I  went  to  see,  after  he 
became  President,  and  said,  "Now,  you're 
from  California,  so  why  dont  you  name 
somebody  with  a  big  name  to  head  the  Colo- 
rado River  Compact?"  Swing  from  Southern 
California  and  I  were  btilldlng  the  compact. 
Mr.  Hoover  picked  me  as  committee  chair- 
man even  If  I  didn't  have  a  big  name. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportimlty  to  pay  tribute  to 
Carl  Hayden,  and  I  yield  the  floor  to  my 
colleague  from  Aiizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  . 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 


am  in  charge  of  the  floor  for  the  ensuing 
half  hour  to  yield  to  Senators  who  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  Senator  Carl  Hayden, 
but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  re- 
marks I  made  at  the  services  for  Sen- 
ator Hayden  be  placed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Remarks  of  Senator  Barrt  Goldwater  at 

THE  Services  for  Senator  Carl  Hatden, 

January  29,  1972,  Tempe,  Ariz. 

Members  of  the  Hayden  family.  President 
Johnson,  my  colleagues  in  government  and 
my  fellow  Arizonans. 

This  is  a  sad  honor  that  I  have  accepted 
but  I  am  proud,  more  proud  than  I  can 
say  to  have  been  asked  by  members  of  the 
family  to  say  goodby  to  Carl. 

My  family  and  the  Hayden  family  started 
their  friendship  before  Arizona  was  a  ter- 
ritory of  either  the  Confederacy  or  the  Re- 
public and  down  through  the  years  all  of 
us  have  treasxired  that  friendship.  It  Is 
rather  useless  for  me  to  try  to  eulogize  Carl 
for  his  eulogy  is  written,  engraved  and  known 
by  every  Arlzonan  and  every  American. 

My  words  today  will  be  as  futile  as  the  pre- 
diction of  tomorrow's  sunrise  over  the  land 
he  loved,  as  futile  as  knowing  tonight  the 
glories  of  the  heavens  over  his  native  land. 
His  accomplishments  rival  the  sun  In  their 
brilliance.  His  life  reflected  the  softness  and 
beauty  of  the  night. 

The  pages  of  history  already  have  recorded 
the  stature  of  Carl  Hayden.  No  man  In  our 
national  history  has  ever  served  as  long  as 
he  In  the  Congress — 57  years — and  It  Is  un- 
likely that  ever  again  such  an  opportunity 
vrtll  be  provided  an  American. 

Oarl  Hayden  was  only  34  years  old,  com- 
pleting a  second  term  as  sheriff  of  Maricopa 
County,  when  he  was  elected  Arizona's  first 
Representative  in  the  Lower  House.  He  served 
there  from  the  opening  days  of  statehood  in 
1912  until  March  of  1927,  when  the  people  of 
Arizona  elevated  him  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  And  there  he  served  continuously  for 
36  years,  until — like  George  Washington — 
having  served  his  country  with  "upright 
zeal" — he  concluded  that  he  should  retire  to 
his  home  and  "the  sweet  enjoyment  of  shar- 
ing the  benign  Influence  of  good  laws  under 
a  free  government." 

So  far  only  a  broad  outline  of  the  history 
of  Carl  Hayden's  remarkable  service  to  ovir 
state  and  nation  has  been  written.  Historians 
and  biographers  have  yet  to  study  in  detail 
and  thoroughly  analyze  the  countless  good 
works  and  services  he  performed  In  behalf 
of  his  constituents  and  fellow  citizens.  His 
accomplishments  through  this  unparalleled 
period  of  service  are  not  as  well  known  as 
they  shall  be  In  time — largely  because  of 
the  modest  character  of  the  man  we  honor 
here  today.  Along  with  that  zeal  with  which 
Oarl  Hayden  attacked  his  responsibilities  and 
opjwrtunitles  as  a  public  servant,  he  was 
surrounded  by  an  overwhelming  aura  of  self- 
effacement  and  humility. 

He  did  not  boast  or  brag.  He  was  as  modest 
as  he  was  calm,  quiet  and  dedicated  to  his 
work.  His  own  opinions  were  rarely  quoted. 
He  did  not  choose  to  be  a  show  horse — he  was 
a  work  horse.  If  pollticans  are  given  to  exag- 
geration and  hyperbole.  Carl  Hayden.  the 
master  of  understatement,  stands  above  all 
of  his  contemporaries  as  a  statesnran. 

As  a  life-long  student  of  history  and  as  a 
collector  and  writer  of  the  history  of  the 
pioneer  residents  of  Arizona,  he  was  aware 
that  the  true  worth  and  Importance  of  a 
man's  service  may  be  revealed  until  the  pas- 
sage of  time  has  spread  a  patina  of  perspec- 
tive and  durabUity  over  the  obvious  and  the 
apparent.  Time  will  show  him  greater  than 
we  realize  in  this  hour  of  grief  and  of  tribute. 

In  all  things,  but  in  particvtlar  in  his  own 
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service,  he  was  humble  and  modest.  Carl 
would  want  us  to  use  the  greatest  restraint 
In  what  we  say  here. 

Senator  Hayden  left  Washington  with  un- 
equalled tribute  from  the  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen with  whom  he  had  served.  The 
praise  for  Carl  Hayden  on  the  occasion  of 
his  50th  anniversary  of  Congressional  service 
on  February  19.  1962 — a  few  years  before  his 
retirement — filled  a  136-page  booklet  pub- 
lished by  the  Congress  In  recognition  of  the 
esteem  and  love  he  had  earned  there.  Few 
men  who  served  in  Congress  ever  have  had 
as  many  close  friends  on  both  sides  of  the 
Senate  chamber.  Certainly  no  man  of 
achievement  ever  left  the  Congress  with 
fewer  foes  than  Carl  Hayden.  His  character 
shone  clearly  in  all  his  public  life.  There  was 
never  an  evil  or  unhappy  story  told  of  his 
private  or  public  life.  Carl  Hayden  waa  prob- 
ably the  most  revered  and  cherished  Indi- 
vidual who  ever  served  In  Congress,  as  well 
as  Its  dean  In  point  of  longevity. 

Carl  Hayden  was  a  man  who  fully  and  com- 
pletely exemplified  and  lived  by  the  Golden 
Rule,  whose  activities  day  by  day  In  57  years 
of  national  service  were  characterized  by  the 
elements  of  Brotherly  Love,  good  will  and 
Charity  towards  all  in  distress  or  need,  and 
who  had  Truth  as  a  divine  attribute,  the 
foundation  of  his  virtue.  He  was  a  temperate, 
a  prudent,  and  a  Just  man.  He  possessed  a 
fortitude  which  provided  him  with  that 
noble  and  steady  purpose  of  mind  that  en- 
abled him  to  undergo  all  the  misfortunes 
and  setbacks  of  political  life  without  de- 
tracting him  from  the  goal  of  achievement 
that  he  had  set  for  himself.  We  all  know 
that  Carl  Hayden  never  forgot  the  welfare 
and  well-being  of  the  people  of  Arizona  who 
permitted  him  to  serve  them  In  the  national 
capital.  No  person  ever  wrote  to  Carl  Hayden 
on  any  problem  without  receiving  from  him 
a  prompt  and  courteous  answer  followed  up 
by  immediate  efforts  of  his  staff  to  solve  the 
person's  problem  in  the  maze  of  Washington 
agencies  and  bureaus. 

But  finally,  with  advancing  age  slowing 
his  walk  and  insisting  upon  lesser  responsi- 
bilities than  the  relentless  pace  of  those  57 
faithful  years,  he  did  retire  to  come  home. 
In  the  beautiful  library  named  for  his 
•  father,  the  founding  father  of  Arizona  State 
University,  Carl  Hayden  supervised  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  office  In  which  he  con- 
tinued to  work  on  his  pioneer  papers  these 
last  few  years.  On  his  desk— the  desk  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  had  voted  him 
upon  his  retirement,  and  which  we  doubly 
cherUhed  because  it  had  been  the  desk  at 
which  an  admiring  predecessor  Marcus  A. 
Smith,  had  labored  as  Arizona's  Delegate 
to  bring  the  Territory  to  Statehood— on  this 
desk  he  placed  a  photograph  of  his  father 
and  two  small  busts — of  the  last  two  presi- 
dents under  whom  he  had  served— Kennedy 
and  Johnson.  Both  of  them  had  been  his 
friends  as  Democratic  Senators. 

On  the  walls  of  his  office  he  asked  that 
there  be  displayed  other  pictures  he  prized 
There  was  the  young  Carl  Hayden  and  his 
classmates  of  1896  at  the  Arizona  Territorial 
Normal  School.  There  were  photographs  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  Pictures  of 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders— Mike 
Mansfield  and  Everett  Dlrksen.  Of  loyal  staff 
members. 

Of  Presidents  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry 
Truman,  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  and  Lyn- 
don Balnes  Johnson.  Of  Vice-president  Rich- 
ard Nixon.  A  portrait  of  himself  In  the  garb 
of  a  Western  sheriff,  as  he  looked  In  1911 
when  he  stepped  out  of  that  role  to  become 
a  Congressman,  And  a  bucolic  desert  scene 
with  a  prospector  and  his  burro— a  favorite 
reminder  to  him  of  both  the  pioneer  tradition 
into  which  he  was  born  In  1877,  and  of  the 
depression  years  when  artists  were  included 
among  citizens  given  a  helping  hand  by  fed- 
eral   cultural    programs.    That   picture    was 


given  to  him  as  an  example  of  the  lasting 
value  of  the  WPA  artists'  program. 

Until  the  last  few  months  Carl  made  two 
or  three  trips  each  week  to  his  office,  answer- 
ing mall  he  received  from  old  friends  and 
from  citizens  who  somehow  failed  to  re- 
member that  he  was  no  longer  obligated  to 
present  their  problems  to  government  agen- 
cies. And  there  he  worked,  with  affection 
and  devotion,  In  the  Arizona  pioneer  files 
he  had  accumulated  as  the  only  hobby  dur- 
ing his  long  federal  service.  Within  the  past 
several  weeks  he  completed  a  historical 
sketch  recounting  the  pioneering  accom- 
plishments of  his  father,  Charles  Trumbull 
Hayden.  That  Is  now  in  the  hands  of  printers 
and  soon  will  be  published  by  the  Arizona 
Historical  Society. 

Still  uncompleted  is  the  planned  multi- 
volume  Arizona  Pioneer  Sketches  as  com- 
pUed  by  Carl  Hayden.  Work  on  it  will  go  for- 
ward as  he  wished  that  It  should.  In  his 
calm  and  modest  way,  Carl  indicated  to  me 
in  our  last  visit  that  he  placed  a  higher 
priority  on  his  pioneer  historical  sketches 
than  on  the  biography  of  his  own  career  that 
Is  planned  by  others. 

He  was  always  that  way — thinking  of 
Arizona  ahead  of  himself.  Gentle,  quiet, 
determined — he  saw  himself  as  a  work  horse 
Instead  of  a  show  horse.  He  was  In  fact  a 
great  American. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  Carl's  50th  anniver- 
sary in  Congress  I  made  a  simple  observation 
about  my  relationships  with  him  and  my 
debt  to  his  friendship  and  helpfulness.  I 
repeat  It  now,  with  the  same  conviction  as 
before,  but  with  greater  emphasis,  because 
in  these  intervening  years  I  have  learned 
lessons  that  confirm  advice  he  had  given  me 
as  an  elder  statesman  speaking  wisdom  to 
the  Junior  senator  from  his  own  state: 

"Whenever  my  service  in  the  Senate  is 
terminated,  I  hope  that  my  service  to  my 
country  and  my  State  equals  a  small  frac- 
tion of  what  Carl  Hayden  has  provided  in 
both  areas." 
That  Is  still  my  hope  as  I  say : 
Qoodby  and  thank  you,  Carl. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  join  in  tlie  remarks  of  my  sen- 
ior colleague  (Mr.  Fannin)  relative  to 
what  transpired  in  Carl  Hayden's  home 
town  last  week.  I  have,  of  course,  a  life- 
long collection  of  very  fond  memories 
of  this  man,  memories  that  go  back 
throughout  my  63  years  of  life,  and  mem- 
ories of  relationships  of  our  two  fam- 
ilies) that  started  before  Arizona  was  a 
territory  of  either  the  Confederacy  or  the 
Unjon. 

I  remember  Senator  Hayden  used  to 
tell,  with  a  chuclcle,  about  the  time  when 
his  mother  and  father  were  traveling  by 
buckboard  and  they  came  into  the  town 
of  Aaronburg  on  the  Colorado  River  and 
there  was  no  place  for  them  to  stay.  So 
my  grandfather  let  them  sleep  in  the 
back  of  the  saloon.  I  hope  it  was  a  clean 
one. 

I  recall  the  days  when  my  uncle,  who 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona, 
used  to  visit  with  Senator  Hayden,  and 
I  was  privileged  on  many  occasions  to 
sit  through  these  meetings  as  a  rather 
young  man— in  fact,  a  boy.  People  have 
often  asked  how  I  as  a  Republican  could 
sound  so  much  like  a  Jeffersonian  Dem- 
ocrat. I  have  to  say  that  a  lot  of  the 
philosophy  of  Senator  Hayden  and  my 
imcle  rubbed  off  on  me.  but  more  of  the 
philosophy  of  my  mother,  who  was  a  Re- 
publican, stayed  with  me. 

I  recall,  of  course  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  the  fact  that  part  of  the  court- 
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ing  I  did  with  my  wife  was  in  Senator 
Hayden's  house  in  Phoenix  and  part  of 
it  on  the  ranch  near  Tempe.  This  was 
occasioned  by  his  absence  from  Arizona 
most  of  the  time  and  the  fact  that  his 
sisters  and  I  were  very,  very  close  friends 

So  it  was  a  sad  honor  that  was  mine  to 
deliver  a  eulogy  to  my  lifelong  friend 
and  to  participate  in  his  eulogies  with 
former  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  who 
delivered  a  beautiful  eulogy.  I  hope  a 
record  was  made  of  it  and  that  it  can 
be  put  in  the  Record.  He  did  it  just  from 
notes.  In  his  usual  complete  and  sin- 
cere way,  he  paid  Senator  Hayden  a 
great  tribute. 

I  know  that  many  Members  of  this 
body  love  and  respect  the  memory  of 
Carl  Hayden,  and  I  am  willing  to  yield 
the  floor  to  any  Senator  who  desires  to 
make  such  remarks. 

If  there  be  no  Senator  to  do  so  at  this 
time,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yotmc). 

Mr.  YOUNG,  Mr.  President,  it  is  most 
appropriate  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  set  aside  this  special  time 
to  pay  deserved  tribute  to  one  of  its  most 
beloved  and  respected  colleagues,  the 
late  Senator  Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona. 

Carl  Hayden  not  only  served  longer 
than  any  other  Member  in  the  history  of 
the  Senate,  but  he  served  exceptionally 
well  and  left  an  indelible  imprint  on  his 
State,  the  Nation,  and  the  Senate. 

He  was  a  quiet  man  as  he  went  about 
his  work  here,  but  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive I  have  ever  known.  He  was  kindly 
and  considerate— but  firm  in  his  convic- 
tions. He  was  a  generous  man  but  pru- 
dent, particularly  In  the  handling  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  Above  all.  he  was  a  warm, 
honorable,  and  loyal  friend.  It  was  just 
beyond  Carl  Hayden  to  do  a  dishonor- 
able thing.  I  doubt  if  there  was  ever  a 
time  in  his  life  when  he  was  not  willing 
to  go  the  "extra  mile"  to  help  a  friend  If 
he  thought  he  was  right. 

Carl  Hayden  worked  tirelessly  for  his 
beloved  State  of  Arizona  but.  if  there  was 
ever  a  conflict  between  the  interests  of 
his  State  and  those  of  his  Nation,  the 
national  Interest  came  first.  He  was  an 
intensely  loyal  and  patriotic  American. 
Probably  one  of  Carl  Hayden's  great- 
est areas  of  interest  was  that  of  bringing 
the  all -important  water  to  the  deserts 
and  semiarid  areas  of  the  West.  More 
than  any  other  person  he  was  responsi- 
ble for  bringing  reclamation  and  water 
for  other  important  uses,  not  only  to 
Arizona,  but  to  all  of  the  areas  of  the 
West.  It  was  this  vision,  foresight  and 
hard  work  on  his  part  that  made  possible 
what  is  now  the  great  empire  of  the  West- 
em  States.  More  than  any  other  one 
thing,  reclamation  and  water  for  other 
uses  made  opportunities  for  untold  mil- 
lions of  people  in  this  great  western  area 
of  the  United  States. 
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Because  of  Carl  Hayden  the  important 
central  Arizona  project  is  well  on  its  way 
to  becoming  a  reality.  I  think  it  is  most 
appropriate  that  legislation  is  pending 
to  name  this  project  in  honor  of  him. 
This  Is  a  tribute  he  richly  deserves  and 
I  know  the  kind  he  would  appreciate 
most. 

It  was  a  great  honor  and  privilege  to 
have  served  with  Carl  Hayden  for  about 
24  of  my  27  years  in  the  Senate.  I  served 
with  him  on  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  for  approximately  22  years 
and,  during  the  last  2  years  of  his  long 
and  distinguished  service  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  I 
was  the  ranking  minority  member. 

The  closer  one  worked  with  Carl  Hay- 
den, the  more  one  came  to  love  and  re- 
spect him.  He  was  an  exceptionally  good 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee — always  courteous,  fair,  and 
considerate.  He  never  failed  to  give  you 
a  full  opportimity  to  express  your  views 
and  your  rights  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  always  extended  the  same  fair 
and  courteous  consideration  to  all  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  before  his  commit- 
tee. 

In  some  respects  Carl  Hayden  might 
have  been  considered  to  favor  a  liberal 
point  of  view,  especially  where  human 
needs  were  involved — but  he  was  always 
the  prudent  and  watchful  guardian  of 
the  Treasury. 

I  never  knew  him  to  act  in  an  imfair 
manner  in  his  conduct  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  or  in  any  of  his  other  Sen- 
ate activities.  I  am  proud  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  with  him  those  many 
years.  My  life  was  richer  and  more  en- 
joyable because  of  him — and  I  feel  I  am 
a  better  Senator  because  of  him.  He  was 
a  good  and  helpful  friend  whom  I  shall 
miss  VGvy  much. 

Carl  Hayden's  departure  from  the 
Senate  and  his  recent  death  have  taken 
from  our  midst  a  good  man  and  a  truly 
great  man. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  already  made  some  remarks  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  follo\ving  the  death 
of  our  late  beloved  colleague  Carl  Hayden 
of  Arizona.  There  is  not  much  that  I  can 
add  to  what  I  have  already  said.  Certain- 
ly there  is  not  anything  I  can  add  to  what 
the  two  Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GOLDWATER  and  Mr.  Fannin)  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  has  said.  All  I  can 
do  is  corroborate  their  statements,  and 
say  that  Carl  Hayden  was  a  true  friend 
of  the  West  primarily,  but  a  true  friend 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

He  was  a  man  of  imderstanding  and 
courtesy.  He  was  a  man  who  never  flaunt- 
ed his  power — and  he  was  one  of  the  few 
Senators,  in  my  years  of  service  in  this 
body,  who  had  real  power.  He  was  a  man 
who  took  into  consideration  the  needs 
of  other  Senators,  regardless  of  party; 
and  he  was  a  man  who  did  his  best  to 
try  to  accommodate  the  situations  which 
developed  among  the  Senators  from  the 
several  States. 

That  does  not  mean  that  Carl  Hayden 
just  said  "yes"  to  any  Senator  who  came 
to  him.  because  there  had  to  be  a  legiti- 
mate reason  for  what  a  Senator  advo- 
cated. In  my  State  of  Montana,  the  mon- 


uments which  attest  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  great  m&a  can  be  enumerated 
in  the  projects  known  as  the  Hungry 
Horse  Dam.  the  Yellow  Tall  Dam  in  the 
Crow  country  in  southeastern  Montana, 
and  the  Llbby  Dam  now  imder  construc- 
tion. Without  the  active  support  and  en- 
couragement of  Carl  Hayden,  I  am  afraid 
that  all  of  those  projects  would  still  be 
on  the  drawing  board  rather  than  the 
realities  which  they  are  at  the  present 
time. 

He  was  a  man  who  imderstood  the 
need  for  water.  To  Carl  Hayden,  water 
was  more  Important  than  oil.  because 
water  Is  the  Ufe  blood  of  the  Western 
States,  and  without  it  we  would  not  be 
able  to  survive  except  on  a  very  sketchy 
basis.  What  Carl  Hayden  did,  not  only 
for  Arizona  but  for  the  West  as  a  whole, 
was  to  bring  about  the  corraling  of  the 
waters,  so  that  they  could  be  diffused 
expeditiously  and  logically,  to  the  end 
that  the  greatest  good  could  be  achieved 
for  the  greatest  amount  of  land,  arid 
and  semiarid,  and  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people. 

Carl  Hayden  retired  voluntarily  after 
more  than  five  decades  of  service  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  He  was 
a  link  with  the  past,  because  he  was  also 
an  elected  official  in  the  Territory  of 
Arizona  before  he  came  to  Congress  in 
1912.  In  his  person,  he  was  a  monument 
himself,  because  he  typified  the  greatness 
of  the  Nation,  and  he  put  into  practice 
the  thoughts  which  he  felt  would  do  the 
Nation  the  most  good  in  its  development, 
especially  in  the  reclamation  States. 

So  we  miss  Carl  Hayden,  To  para- 
phrase what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  said,  he  was  not  a 
showhorse  but  a  workhorse.  His  monu- 
ments are  many,  but  the  greatest  monu- 
ment of  all  was  the  man  himself. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  both  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  my  distinguished  friend  from 
North  Dakota  for  the  generous  remarks 
they  have  made  about  Carl  Hayden,  late 
a  Senator  from  Arizona.  I  express  not 
only  my  own  thanks,  but  those  of  the 
people  of  my  State  and,  I  know,  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation  for  what  they  have 
said. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  to 
change  the  name  of  the  central  Arizona 
project  to  the  Carl  Hayden  project.  I 
hope  the  proper  committee  will  give  it 
hearings  shortly,  so  that  we  can  give  this 
great  man  the  recognition  he  deserves. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  always  sad  when  we  lose  a  val- 
uable link  with  the  past,  and  when  that 
link  is  in  the  person  of  an  admired  and 
valued  friend,  the  loss  is  much  the 
greater. 

When  Carl  Hayden  came  to  Washing- 
ton from  Arizona  6  years  before  I  was 
born,  he  represented  what  was  truly  the 
American  West.  His  name  is  synonymous 
with  the  history  of  Arizona.  It  is  perhaps 
a  measure  of  the  man,  his  unquestioned 
integrity,  his  devotion  to  the  life  work  he 
had  chosen,  and  his  extraordinary  capac- 
iC>-  for  performing  the  maximum  of  work 
with  the  minimum  of  fanfare,  that  he 
ro^e  from  treasurer  of  a  comity  in  a 
Western  territory  to  the  chairmanship 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 


propriations. I  had  the  honor  to  serve  on 
that  committee  with  this  great  American, 
and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he 
handled  the  relatively  minor  fiscal  af- 
fairs of  Maricopa  Coimty  in  1904  with  the 
same  high  level  of  competence  and  con- 
scientiousness with  which  he  regarded 
his  responsibilities  for  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  half  a  century  later. 

Carl  Hayden  had  a  deep  love  and  ad- 
miration for  his  father,  who  was  truly 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Southwestern 
United  States.  He  spoke  of  his  father 
with  the  greatest  affection  and  respect, 
and  the  stories  he  and  other  contempo- 
raries told  of  Charles  Hayden  leave  me 
in  no  doubt  as  to  why  Senator  Hayden 
possessed  the  qualities  he  did  as  a  man 
and  as  a  human  being.  Carl  Hayden  was 
the  personification  of  the  knowledge  that 
there  is  no  substitute  for  blood  and  heri- 
tage. 

No  other  man  has  served  his  State  and 
his  country  in  Congress  for  as  long  as 
did  Senator  Hayden.  He  gave  to  both  a 
lifetime  of  dedication.  He  did  both  honor. 
I  am  proud  to  have  been  his  colleague.  I 
am  grateful  to  have  been  his  friend. 

The  work  that  Carl  Hayden  did  over 
the  span  of  56  years  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  U.S.  Senate  will  live 
long  after  him,  and  the  benefits  of  his  in- 
dustriousness  will  be  felt  by  generations 
of  Americans  to  come. 

Mr.  (jOLDWATER,  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  (jOLDWATER.  On  behalf  of  the 
Hayden  family  and  other  Arizonans,  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  for  the  remarks  he  has  just  made 
about  a  fellow  Arizonan  and  a  great 
.A.ti^prics.11 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  no 
man  in  the  annals  of  Congress  wit- 
nessed as  much  history  and  participated 
in  as  much  change  as  Carl  Hayden.  Yet 
few  careers  have  shown  more  stability 
and  continuity  than  that  of  the  esteemed 
legislator  from  Arizona.  And  that,  in  the 
final  analysis,  is  why  we  honor  him  to- 
day. In  a  public  career  spanning  nearly 
70  years,  Carl  Hayden  kept  his  beliefs 
and  kept  his  moorings.  He  was  brought 
up  in  the  traditions  of  frontier  Amer- 
ica, and  to  his  dying  day  he  maintained 
the  spirit  which  brought  America  to 
greatness. 

In  an  age  when  change  seems  to  be  the 
rule  and  skepticism  the  norm,  it  is  fitting 
to  reflect  on  Carl  Hayden's  life. 

The  work  ethic  of  our  pioneer  ancestors 
brought  Arizona's  favorite  son  success 
and  influence.  More  importantly,  it 
brought  his  State  and  his  Nation  count- 
less benefits. 

The  individuality  of  the  frontier  gave 
him  steadfastness  of  purpose  and  the 
courage  to  fight  for  the  principles  he  be- 
lieved. 

The  sense  of  community  that  built  set- 
tlements and  towTis  across  the  West  gave 
him  the  tolerance  and  the  civility  to 
maintain  friendships  through  a  long  life- 
time, even  when  the  fires  of  politics 
burned  hottest. 

And  the  quiet  determination  which 
made  a  nation  convince  him  that  ac- 
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tions  speak  louder  than  words,  and  that 
performance  is  more  eloquent  than  the 
loftiest  rhetoric. 

"Don't  be  a  showhorse — be  a  work- 
horse," he  advised  hundreds  of  novice 
legislators.  He  practiced  what  he 
preached.  And  that  is  why  he  became  one 
of  the  most  influential  men  ever  to  sit 
in  Congress. 

Ill  eulogizing  our  departed  friend,  we 
are  not  bidding  farewell  to  the  traits 
of  character  and  dedication  which  took 
him  to  greatness.  We  are,  I  hope,  breath- 
ing fresh  life  into  them.  He  was  an  old 
man.  it  is  true.  But  the  principles  he 
believed  in  were  timeless — true  to  the 
past,  vital  to  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  Carl  Hayden's  impor- 
tance is  not  the  length  of  his  service. 
His  impact  was  not  the  product  of  sim- 
ple endurance.  He  served  long.  But  in- 
finitely more  important,  he  served  well. 
Chronologically,  he  and  the  Nation  grew 
older  together.  But  in  point  of  fact,  they 
worked  together  to  preserve  the  spirit 
of  young  America.  His  is  not  the  story  of 
age,  but  of  youth.  Not  a  chapter  of  the 
past,  but  a  lesson  for  the  future.  He 
was  not  the  last  vestige  of  a  vanished 
frontier,  but  proof  that  the  only  real 
frontier  is  the  spirit  of  the  individual. 
The  sooner  we  come  to  that  realization, 
the  better  oCf  we  will  be.  And  the  sooner 
we  do,  the  more  quickly  we  will  vindi- 
cate the  hopes  and  dreams  of  two  cen- 
turies of  national  life. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  witTi  these  fine  trib- 
utes to  our  late  friend  and  former  col- 
league, Carl  Hayden. 

As  a  relative  newcomer,  I  count  it  a 
great  privilege  to  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  even  for  2  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate with  Carl  Hayden.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  arrive  in  the  Senate  in  the 
spring  of  1966:  and  a  little  more  than  2 
years  later,  in  the  twilight  of  his  long 
and  distinguished  career  of  public  serv- 
ice, our  friend  decided  to  retire  and  re- 
turn home  to  his  beloved  State  of 
Arizona. 

He  left  behind  him  an  enduring  mon- 
ument of  service  which  was  longer,  in 
terms  of  years,  than  any  man  who  has 
served  in  the  Congress. 

As  we  know,  he  first  came  to  the  House 
in  1912,  5  days  after  Arizona  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union.  He  served  seven 
terms  in  the  House  and  then  was  elected 
to  the  US.  Senate  where  he  served — and 
established  another  record  as  far  as  the 
Senate  is  concerned — for  42  years.  It  is 
difficult  for  some  of  us  to  imagine  that 
when  he  retired  he  had  served  nearly  57 
years  in  Congress. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add,  that  it  is  not 
the  years  of  service  that  distinguished 
Carl  Hayden's  presence  here.  As  I  have 
read  about  his  record — and  witnessed  it 
here  briefly,  it  was  the  quality  of  his 
service  which  set  Carl  Hayden  apart  from 
most  who  have  been  chosen  to  represent 
their  States  in  Congress. 

He  w?.s  a  quiet  but  fiercely  dedicated 
servant  of  his  State,  of  the  West  which  he 
loved,  and  of  the  Nation  and  the  free 
world. 

In  one  of  his  essays  Emerson  wrote: 

All  history  revolves  Itself  easily  Into  the 
biography  of  a  few  stout  and  earnest  persons. 


So  far  as  the  history  of  Arizona  is  con- 
cerned— and  the  Nation  as  well — Carl 
Hayden  was  one  of  those  persons. 

In  his  long  life  and  service  here  he 
knew,  as  few  men  have  been  privileged  to 
know,  the  extent  and  the  inevitability 
of  change  in  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

When  he  first  came  to  Congress  the 
frontiers  of  our  country  were  still  the 
western  plains  where  he  once  served  as 
sheriff.  When  he  retired,  the  frontiers 
were  the  moon  and  the  infinite  space  be- 
yond. And  throughout  his  career,  he  had 
the  remarkable  capacity  to  keep  pace 
with  such  changes. 

Late  in  his  Senate  career  he  had  an 
occasion  to  remark,  with  a  characteristic 
understatement : 

I  guess  I  have  seen  a  great  piece  of  history. 

Much  more  than  that,  he  was  a  part  of 
that  history.  During  four  wars,  the 
emergence  of  the  nuclear  age  and  the 
shift  from  a  rural  to  an  urban  society,  he 
helped  make,  through  legislation,  the 
history  of  our  times. 

His  record  of  service  will  long  be  re- 
membered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
mourn  not  only  the  passing  of  a  great 
American  and  distinguished  U.S.  Sena- 
tor but  a  colorful  chapter  in  our  Nation's 
history.  For  Carl  Hayden  was  a  living 
link  with  another  era — a  man  whose  con- 
gressional service  spanned  America's 
greatest  period  of  growth  and  change. 
But  when  we  pay  tribute  to  Carl  Hayden 
we  honor  not  so  much  a  record  of  longev- 
ity as  an  astonishing  record  of  legislative 
achievement. 

As  I  said  In  1968  when  Senator  Hayden 
retired  from  the  Senate,  his  public  serv- 
ice was  an  enduring  bridge  fashioned 
of  laws,  an  arc  of  achievement  connect- 
ing today's  America  with  the  America  of 
the  early  20th  centuiT. 

Carl  Hayden,  statesman  and  scholar — 
a  great  man  for  the  extraordinary  re- 
sources of  his  mind  and  the  remarkable 
persuasion  of  his  legislative  skill. 

Carl  Hayden.  conservationist — a  pio- 
neer in  protecting  and  conserving  our 
Nation's  great  natural  resources  decades 
before  words  like  "environment"  and 
"ecologj'"  became  the  formation  of  pop- 
ular phrases  and  causes. 

Carl  Hayden,  westerner — an  Arizona 
native  whose  career  began  in  the  pioneer 
West,  a  frontier  sheriff  and  Arizona's 
voice  in  Congre.ss  since  its  statehood.  He 
spent  the  majority  of  his  years  here  in 
Washington.  D.C..  but  he  never  lost  his 
intimate  tie^  to  the  moiuitains  and  mesas 
of  his  home. 

During  his  lifetime,  man  progressed 
from  horses  and  bucrgies  to  jets  and  nu- 
clear power.  During  his  congressional 
service,  he  helped  lead  his  Nation 
through  two  world  wars  and  from  the 
depths  of  economic  depression  to  the 
heights  of  eccnomic  abundance.  He  saw 
his  country  become  the  greatest  in  the 
world,  and  his  record  is  studded  with  his 
own  magnificent  contributions  to  that 
achievement. 

I  can  remember  very  little  of  Carl 
Hayden's  early  days  in  Congre.'^s.  I  was 
3  years  old  when  he  began  representing 
the  new  State  of  Arizona.  When  he 
moved  to  the  Senate  and  took  his  place 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  I  was 
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stiU  in  my  teens.  And  I  was  in  my  early 
twenties  when  he  assumed  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Interior  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  the  post  it  was  my  high 
honor  to  fill  when  he  left  the  Senate. 

It  was  with  a  great  measure  of  awe  as 
well  as  respect  that  I  began  working  be- 
side this  great  American.  My  respect  only 
increased  as  I  came  to  know  him  as  an 
associate  and  a  close  personal  friend. 

I  would  not  attempt  now  to  review 
Carl  Hayden's  great  contributions  to  his 
beloved  State  and  Nation.  Words  are 
truly  insufficient.  His  is  a  record  that 
transcends  tribute.  It  is  a  monument.  It 
towers  above  us  all. 

As  he  prepared  to  retire  in  1968,  Carl 
Hayden  once  commented: 

Contemporary  events  need  contemporary 
men. 

But  Carl  Hayden,  whether  freshman 
Congressman  in  1912.  or  senior  states- 
man in  the  Senate  in  1968,  was  always  a 
contemporary  man.  He  had  a  great  scope 
of  history  and  progress  to  draw  upon, 
but  he  was  as  capable  of  viewing  the 
challenges  of  the  future  as  he  was  the 
lessons  of  the  past. 

Throughout  his  tremendous  career  in 
Congress,  he  was  always  an  eagle  among 
us,  a  first  soldier  of  democracy  and  a 
unique  and  respected  figure  in  American 
history.  The  depth  of  our  grief  at  his 
passing  is  one  small  measure  of  the  Na- 
tion's great  loss. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  count 
myself  especially  fortunate  to  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  with  Senator  Hayden 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee.  Sen- 
ator Hayden  was  a  tough  fighter  for  the 
people  of  his  State,  but  he  never  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  a  Senator  is  a  United 
States  Senator,  obligated  to  strike  a 
statesmanlike  balance  between  the  in- 
terests of  his  constituents,  and  the  per- 
manent interest  of  the  Republic. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  those  who 
worked  closely  with  Senator  Hayden 
when  I  say  that  we  are  all  better  Sena- 
tors for  having  shared  responsibilities 
with  him. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Carl  Hayden 
of  Arizona  has  died.  We  mourn  his  pass- 
ing but  we  celebrate  his  life,  which  was 
fiUl  and  rich  and  productive. 

Senator  Hayden  was  a  man  of  the 
West,  a  man  incarnating  the  best  virtues 
of  his  region,  and  of  two  distinct  cen- 
turies, and  a  very  great  United  States 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  the  West,  like  to 
think  that  oiu-  beautiful  region,  alterna- 
tively hospitale  and  austere,  produces  a 
certain  kind  of  man,  a  man  both  stem 
and  just,  public  spirited  yet  devoted  to 
the  proposition  that  a  good  country  al- 
lows ample  latitude  for  men  to  follow 
their  private  dreams. 

We,  in  the  West,  Mr.  President,  believe 
that  our  various  States  are  perhaps  more 
true  to  the  original  American  vision  of 
open,  mobile  societies  wtiich  liberate  the 
energies  of  free  men  and  women. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Hayden  was 
the  last  of  a  very  singular  breed.  He  was 
the  last  of  that  authentic  breed  of  pio- 
neer-statesmen, the  men  who  served  the 
Nation  and,  in  the  process,  built  their 
States.  When  Carl  Hayden  grew  to  man- 
hood, Arizona  was  an  untamed  territory. 
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When  Senator  Hayden  died,  Arizona  was 
a  prosperous  modem  State.  But  not  just 
another  prosperous  modem  State.  No, 
Arizona  retains  the  stamp  of  Carl  Hay- 
den and  the  other  pioneers  who  made 
the  American  West. 

The  tradition  of  service  to  Arizona 
which  Senator  Hayden  established  lives 
on  in  the  two  gi'eat  Arizonans  who  today 
serve  in  tliis  body.  For  that,  too,  the  peo- 
ple of  Arizona  can  thank  Senator  Hay- 
den. 

Never  again  shall  the  Senate  be  privi- 
leged to  receive  a  man  who  is  also  the 
founding  father  of  a  continental  State. 
We  shall  not  see  his  like  again;  we  are 
diminished  by  his  loss;  but  we  are  in- 
finitely better — as  men  and  as  a  Nation — 
for  having  known  him. 

HE  NEVER  FORGOT  THE  PEOPLE 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
farewell  to  a  man  with  whom  you  have 
served  32  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Carl 
Hayden  had  already  been  a  Member  of 
this  august  body  for  almost  10  years 
when  I  entered  the  Senate  in  January 
1937. 

Together  we  served  under  five  presi- 
dents— Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Truman,  Mr. 
Eisenhower,  Mr.  Kermedy,  and  Mr.  John- 
son. And  we  both  served  with  President 
Nixon  when  he  was  a  Member  of  this 
body. 

I  shared  with  Carl  Hayden  and  the 
late  Senator  Richard  Russell  of  Georgia, 
a  front  row  seat  in  three  of  the  most 
significant  and  exciting  decades  in  his- 
tory. It  was  our  privilege  to  witness  first 
hand  the  tremendous  ability  of  this  Na- 
tion to  withstand  attack  from  both  out- 
side and  within.  It  was  our  privilege  to 
experience  this  Nation's  great  ability  to 
absorb  change,  and  to  grow  in  both 
strength  and  maturity  even  in  those  pe- 
riods when  its  very  ability  to  survive  was 
being  tested. 

You  do  not  forget  men  with  whom  you 
share  such  experiences. 

Carl  Hayden  and  I  were  members  of 
the  same  political  party.  But,  I  will  not 
tell  you  today  that  we  always  agreed.  We 
came  from  different  backgrounds  and  we 
represented  States  that  sometimes  dif- 
fered widely  in  their  attitudes.  He  was 
not  the  kind  of  man  who  sought  con- 
troversy. But  I  am  sure  he  would  not 
want  me  to  say  today  that  Carl  Hayden 
and  Allen  Ellender  were  in  constant 
agreement. 

Our  disngreements  over  the  years 
never  affected  my  deep  respect  for  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  I  .saw  him  at  work 
during  his  30  years  on  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  After  serving 
1  year  as  chairman  of  that  committee, 
I  have  great  respect  for  the  burden  that 
he  carried  as  chairman  for  14  years. 

Carl  Hayden  was  known  as  a  Senator's 
Senator.  He  was  not  flamboyant  on  this 
floor.  He  did  not  like  to  make  speeches. 
He  made  them  only  when  it  v.as  neces- 
sary. He  worked  quietly  behind  the 
scenes.  He  wielded  his  great  influence 
where  it  did  the  most  good — across  the 
committee  and  conference  tables. 

He  came  to  the  Halls  of  Congress  di- 
rectly from  the  sheriff's  office  of  Mari- 
copa County  in  1912.  He  was  Arizona's 
first  Representative  in  the  House.  In  the 
57  years  that  followed,  he  rose  to  the 


chairmanship  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  to  the  presidency  of  this 
Senate.  Although  he  became  the  third 
man  in  line  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  he  never  allowed  his  in- 
fluence and  high  position  to  let  him  for- 
get the  people  who  sent  him  to  Congress. 
He  always  worked  hard  for  Arizona,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  land  reclama- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  Carl  Hayden  should 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  those  of  us 
who  serve  in  the  Senate  now  and  those 
who  will  serve  in  the  future. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  busy  activity  of  all  Senators, 
particularly  today,  with  so  many  commit- 
tee meetings  and  subcommittee  meetings 
taking  place,  and  with  the  approaching 
vote  on  cloture,  I  know  it  has  been  vei^y 
difficult  for  Members  who  would  like  to 
eulogize  Carl  Hayden  to  be  here. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  re- 
marks of  Senators  can  be  made  through 
the  month  of  February;  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  as  has  been  agreed  to  by  unan- 
imous consent,  these  remarks  will  be 
printed  in  a  Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  hour  for  the 
beginning  of  morning  business  occur  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  "New  Reports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
inations on  the  executive  calendar  will  be 
stated,  beginning  with  "New  Reports." 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  legslative  clerk  proceeded  to  xead 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lt.  Gen.  Dorm  J.  Robertson, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  when  retired,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  as  lieutenant 
general. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK  IN  THE  AIR 
FORCE  AND  ARMY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Army  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  tlie  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia)  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Proposed  Repeal  of  Certain  Acts 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  repeal  certain  acts  relating  to  ex- 
portation of  tobacco  plants  and  seed;  naval 
stores;  and  wool  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Report  of  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 

A  letter  from  the  vice  president  and  comp- 
troller. Potomac  Electric  Power  Co..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
balance  sheet  of  that  company,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1971  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "System  for  Buying 
Spare  Parts  for  Initial  Support  of  New  Mili- 
tary Aircraft  Needs  Substantial  Improve- 
ments," Department  of  the  Air  Force,  dated 
January  31.  1972  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  entitled  "Management  Im- 
provements Needed  In  the  Review  and  Eval- 
ulatlon  of  Applications  To  Construct  and  Op- 
erate Nuclear  Power  Plants."  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  dated  January  31.  1972  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
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Proceedings  of  Judicial  Conference 
A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference held  In  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Octo- 
ber 28-29,  1971  (with  an  accompanying  docu- 
ment); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Conditional  Entby  of  Certain 
Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  conditional  entry  of  certain  aliens,  for 
the  6-month  period  ended  December  31, 
1971;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Safety  op  Pood  Additives 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Legis- 
lative Services,  Public  Health  Service,  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  transmitting,  for 
the   information   of  the  Senate,   a   copy   of 
an  order  relating  to  the  safety  of  food  addi- 
tives (with  an  accompanying  document);  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Report    on    Positions    in    Grades    GS-16, 
GS-17.  AND  GS-18 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  positions  in  grades  GS-16, 
GS-17,  and  GS-18,  within  that  Department, 
for  the  calendar  year  1971  (with  accompany- 
ing papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

Report  on  Positions  in  Grades  GS-16, 
GS-17,  AND  GS-18 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  positions  in  grades  GS-16,  G&-17, 
and  GS-18.  within  that  Department,  for  the 
vear  1971  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Report  of  Coastal  Plains  Regional 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Federal  Cochalrman. 
Coastal  Plains  Regional  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  that  Commission,  for  the  period 
July  1,  1970,  to  June  30,  1971  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Report  op  Four  Corners  Regional 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Federal  Cochalrman, 
Four  Corners  Regional  Commission,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commission  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Anderson*,  from  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  11487.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  to  convey  certain  lands 
In  Brevard  County,  Florida  (Rept.  No.  92- 
600). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions  were    introduced,    read   the   first 
time  and,    by   unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.   ROTH    (for  himself   and  Mr. 
Boggs)  : 
S.   3098.   A   bin   to  prohibit  assaults  and 
other  crimes  on  State  law  enforcement  offi- 


cers, firemen.  Judicial  officers,  and  prison 
guards.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

S.  3099.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchelo 
Koton.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  Scott  : 

S.  3100.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore  Dl 
Bella,  his  wife,  Provldencla  Dl  Bella,  and 
their  children,  Carmelo  Dl  Bella  and  Santo 
Dl  Bella.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S.  3101.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel  Nel- 
son Gonzalez  and  his  wife.  Norma  Silvia 
Gonzalez,  and  their  minor  children,  Norma 
Ingrld  Gonzalez  and  Nelson  Antonio  Gon- 
zalez. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  3102.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nancy  Nu- 
rani  Kaul.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (by  request)  : 

S.  3103.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  GURNEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Chiles)  : 

S.J.  Res.  193.  A  joint  resolution  to  redesig- 
nate the  area  in  the  State  of  Florida  known 
as  Cape  Kennedy  as  Cape  Canaveral.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


STATEMENTS   ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Boggs)  : 

S.  3098.  A  bill  to  prohibit  assaults  and 
other  crimes  on  State  law  enforcement 
oflBcers,  firemen,  judicial  oflScers,  and 
prison  guards.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  a  police- 
man— a  fireman — a  judicial  officer — a 
prison  guard — all  are  components  of  our 
criminal  justice  system,  yet  they  are  hu- 
man beings  just  like  the  rest  of  us.  with 
families,  friends,  mortgages,  auto  pay- 
ments, and  the  rest.  Men  like  the  rest  of 
us  except  for  one  thing:  every  day  their 
lives  are  In  danger  during  the  perform- 
ance of  the  job  we  have  assigned  to  them. 

The  sharp  rise  in  the  number  of  un- 
provoked attacks  on  policemen  and  fire- 
men is  hideous  and  has  rightly  provoked 
national  concern. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  police 
officers  were  killed  by  criminal  action 
during  1971.  Only  days  after  the  new 
year  began,  an  incident  occurred  in  my 
home  State  of  Delaware  which  left  two 
State  troopers  dead.  Ronald  Leslie  Carey 
and  his  partner  David  C.  Yarrington 
were  apparently  shot  by  two  bandits  in 
the  parking  lot  of  a  motel  as  a  man  and 
woman  were  fleeing  the  hold-up  scene. 
Carey  died  immediately  leaving  behind 
his  wife  and  three  young  children.  Only 
hours  later,  Yarrington,  in  critical  con- 
dition, died  in  a  nearby  hospital  leaving 
behind  his  wife  and  small  baby.  A  dis- 
turbing fact  is  that  the  robber-killer. 
Irving  R.  Hogg,  Jr.,  30  had  been  in 
trouble  with  the  law  since  he  was  18  and 
had  twice  served  penitentiary  terms, 
declaring  to  fellow  inmates  prior  to  his 
1970  parole,  "When  I  get  out.  I'm  going 
to  get  me  a  pig,  and  after  I  get  me  a  pig. 


they'll  never  get  me  alive."  Hogg  was 
killed  by  a  bullet  in  the  head  while  trying 
to  elude  Maryland  State  police  later  the 
same  day  of  the  police  shootings.  His 
wish  "to  get  me  a  pig"  shows  in  a  pa- 
thetic, tw-isted  way  the  real  threat  posed 
to  policemen  today  by  those  elements  of 
society  who  are  resentful  and  contemp- 
tuous of  the  law. 

In  1968.  Congress  enacted  legislation 
which  extended  to  certain  law  enforce- 
ment officers  or  their  survivors  benefits 
which  were  otherwise  available  to  Fed- 
eral employees  in  case  of  injury  or  death. 
To  be  eligible,  the  non-Federal  officer  had 
to  have  been  killed  or  sustained  an  injury 
as  a  result  of  action  involving  a  Federal 
offense.  It  would  appear  that  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  two  young  Delaware  State 
Police  officers  who  were  killed  earlier  this 
year  may  qualify  for  benefits  under  exist- 
ing Federal  law,  and  I  have  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  investigate  this 
matter  to  determine  whether  they  are 
eligible. 

I  mention  this  provision,  which  ap- 
pears as  5  U.S.C.  8191.  because  I  be- 
lieve many  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers are  not  aware  that  they  may  be 
eligible  for  these  Federal  benefits  In 
certain  instances.  In  addition  I  have  co- 
sponsored  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide up  to  $50,000  for  the  survivors  of  a 
police  officer  who  has  been  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty.  This  legislation  has  been 
made  a  part  of  S.  2994,  the  Victims  of 
Crime  Compensation  Act  of  1972,  which 
I  trust  will  receive  prompt  and  favorable 
action  by  the  Senate. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  in 
conjunction  with  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs) 
would  make  assaults  and  other  crimes 
on  law  enforcement  officers  a  Federal 
crime.  It  is  similar  to  legislation  I  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  last  Congress,  but  which  wa^ 
not  acted  upon. 

This  bill  is  limited  to  State  and  locai 
policemen,  firemen.  Judicial  officers,  and 
prison  guards  because  the  Federal  law 
already  provides  assistance  to  Federal 
officials  who  are  killed  during  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties.  Although  State  laws  also  view 
such  offenses  as  crimes,  I  believe  that 
the  particular  nature  of  the  offense  de- 
mands that  it  be  made  a  Federal  crime 
in  that  it  strikes  at  our  basic  ability  to 
continue  as  a  nation. 

An  element  of  danger  is  an  inescapable 
feature  of  a  policeman's  life,  since  he 
1-epresents  the  organized  force  society  has 
created  to  enforce  the  law  and  protect 
citizens  against  predators  of  all  kinds. 
But  the  new  unprecedented  danger  he 
lives  with  daily  is  disgusting.  Personal 
danger  also  confronts  the  firefighter  of 
this  Nation,  bringing  anxiety  to  their 
families  as  well.  The  International  As- 
sociation of  Firefighters  has  cited  the 
new  peril  of  felonious  attacks  on  firemen 
in  testimony  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures. 

The  Federal  Government's  own  inves- 
tigation into  the  loss  of  life  and  injury 
during  the  riots  of  Watts,  Detroit, 
Newark,  and  Cleveland  showed  that  fire- 
fighters suffered  more  casualties  than 
police  officers. 
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From  1967  to  1969,  over  600  firefighters 
were  injured  during  civil  disorders.  In 
1970,  195  firefighters  were  injured  dur- 
ing such  disturbances  and  an  additional 
113  sustained  injuries  due  to  acts  of  in- 
dividual violence. 

I  need  only  mention  the  name  Attica, 
or  Marin  County  courthouse,  to  suggest 
that  correctional  officers  and  judicial  em- 
ployees also  face  danger  while  serving  to 
protect  society.  It  is  not  only  policemen 
and  firemen  who  are  threatened,  but  all 
persons  involved  in  law  enforcement, 
public  safety  work,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice,  along  with  their 
families,  have  become  the  victims  of  fear 
in  today's  troubled  world. 

Anonymous,  embittered,  disorganized 
attention-seekers,  driven  by  what  they 
feel  are  Injustices,  are  attacking  the  sym- 
bol of  our  system  of  government,  the  law 
enforcement  officer,  to  a  degree  and  fre- 
quency we  have  not  dared  to  imagine. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
permit  the  FBI  to  assist  Stat«  and  local 
authorities  in  investigating  these  crimes 
and  tracking  down  criminal  suspects.  A 
colleague  of  mine  has  made  the  point 
well: 

When  a  class  of  individuals  such  as  law  en- 
forcement officers  starts  to  become  a  special 
target  of  antisocial  violence,  then  it  is  time 
to  act  on  the  Federal  level. 

I  emphasize  that  this  bill  is  designed 
to  apply  to  situations  where  an  official  is 
singled  out  and  attacked  as  a  symbol  of 
the  establishment  because  of  his  official 
position. 

The  penalties  for  such  crimes  will  be 
the  same  as  are  currently  provided  for 
in  the  United  States  Code  for  like  acts 
against  Federal  officials.  The  adoption  of 
this  legislation  would  be  a  major  addi- 
tion to  existing  laws  governing  the  kill- 
ing of  Federal  officials,  attacks  on  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  officials  during  civil 
disorder  situations,  and  Federal  antias- 
sassination  laws. 

When  we  lose  a  dedicated  law  enforce- 
ment officer,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
a  portion  of  the  law  we  respect  dies  with 
him. 

Swift  action  is  called  for  in  protecting 
our  public  servants.  They  deserve  no  less. 
I  urge  the  prompt  consideration  of  this 
proposed  legislation  which  would  deal 
severely  with  those  who  flaunt  our  law 
and  our  society  by  murdering  or  assault- 
ing law-enforcement  personnel. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  proposed  legislation  be 
printed  as  a  part  of  my  statement  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Section  ill  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"in  section  1114"  the  following:  "or  1116". 
Sec  2.  (a)   Chapter  51  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"5  1116.  Murder,   manslaughter,   or   attempt 
to  commit  murder  or  manslaugh- 
ter of  State  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers, firemen,  judicial  officers,  or 
prison  guards  because  of  their  of- 
ficial positions 


"(a)  Whoever  commits  murder,  manslaugh- 
ter, or  attempts  to  commit  murder  or  man- 
slaughter, or  aids  or  abets  another  In  the 
commission  of  such  murder,  manslaughter, 
or  attempt  to  commit  such  murder  or  man- 
slaughter, of  any  State  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer, fireman,  Judicial  officer,  or  prison  guard 
because  of  his  official  position  sis  a  law  en- 
forcement officer,  firemen.  Judicial  officer,  or 
prison  guard  having  traveled  in  or  used  a 
facility  of  interstate  commerce  for  that  pur- 
pose, shall  be  punished  as  provided  under 
section  1111,  section  1112,  or  section  1113  of 
this  title. 

"(b)   As  used  In  this  section,  the  term — 

"(1)  'law  enforcement  officer'  means  any 
officer  or  employee  of  any  State  who  Is 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  any  crimi- 
nal laws  of  such  State; 

"(2)  'fireman'  means  any  person  serving 
as  a  member  of  a  fire  protective  service  or- 
ganized and  administered  by  a  State  or  a 
volunteer  fire  protective  service  organized 
and  administered  under  the  laws  of  a  State: 

"(3)  'Judicial  officer'  means  any  Judge,  of- 
ficer, or  other  employee  of  a  court  of  any 
State; 

"(4)  'prison  guard'  means  any  officer  or 
employee  of  any  State  who  is  charged  with 
the  custody  or  control  in  a  penal  or  correc- 
tional Institution  of  persons  convicted  of 
criminal  violations; 

"(5)  'Interstate  commerce'  means  com- 
merce (A)  between  any  State  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  any  place  outside  thereof; 
(B)  between  points  within  any  State  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  through  any  place 
outside  thereof;  or  (C)  wholly  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States;  and 

"(6)   'State'  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
any  political  subdivision  of  any  such  State  or 
Commonwealth,    the   District   of   Columbia. 
and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States."    (b)    The  chapter  analysis  of  such 
chapter  Is  amended  by  adding  Immediately 
after  item  1115  the  following  new  item: 
"1116.  Murder,  manslaughter,  or  attempt  to 
commit  murder  or  manslaughtier  of 
State  law  enforcement  officers,  fire- 
men.   Judicial     officers,    or    prison 
guards  because  of  their  official  posi- 
tions." 


By   Mr.   GURNEY    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Chiles)  : 

S.J.  Res.  193.  A  joint  resolution  to 
redesignate  the  area  in  the  State  of 
Florida  known  as  Cape  Kennedy  as 
Cape  Canaveral.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Chiles  and  myself,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  joint  resolution  that 
would  accomplish  two  purposes — re- 
designate the  area,  now  known  as  Cape 
Kennedy,  as  Cape  Canaveral  and  make 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center  the 
permanent  name  of  the  NASA  facilities 
now  located  on  Merritt  Island,  Fla. 

This  is  an  issue  that  is  important  to 
the  people  of  Florida.  I  represented  the 
congressional  district  In  which  the  Cape 
is  located  for  6  years,  and  I  can  say  with 
certainty  that  the  people  in  the  area  are 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  such  a  pro- 
posal. In  fact,  a  poll  nm  by  the  Gannett 
newspapers  in  1969,  showed  that  93  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  the  area  favored 
the  name  Canaveral.  Also  in  1969.  the 
Florida  Legislature  tmanlmously  passed 
a  resolution  endorsing  the  name  change. 
The  prestigious  Florida  Historical  So- 
ciety came  out  In  support  of  restoring 
the  name  Canaveral  as  did  many  of  the 


State's  newspapers.  In  the  two  and  a 
half  years  that  have  passed  since  a  joint 
resolution  calling  for  the  restoration  of 
the  name  Canaveral  was  introduced  into 
both  houses  of  Congress,  sentiment  for 
change,  if  anything,  has  grown. 

Such  sentiments  should  not.  however, 
be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  feelings 
Ploridians  have  for  the  late  President: 
they  honor  his  memory,  recognize  his 
contribution  to  the  space  program,  and 
are  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  having 
the  space  center  named  after  him.  Like 
most  Americans.  Floridians  remember 
with  pride  President  Kennedy's  speech 
of  May  25,  1961.  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore Congress  to  ask  that  the  Nation 
make  landing  on  the  moon  a  goal  to  be 
reached  before  the  end  of  the  decade. 
But  unlike  most  Americans  many  Flo- 
ridians realized,  as  President  Kennedy 
himself  realized,  that  the  limited  acre- 
age—only 15.000  acres— and  facilities  of 
the  Cape  itself  were  inadequate  to  meet 
the  goal  the  President  had  set.  After  con- 
sideration of  other  areas,  NASA  an- 
nounced, on  August  24.  1961.  its  decision 
to  launch  lunar  flights  from  expanded 
facihties  north  and  west  of  the  Cape  and 
also  announced  its  intention  to  purchase 
some  80,000  acres  of  land  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  same  day  agreement  was 
reached— the  Webb-Gilmartin  agree- 
ment— between  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  NASA  relating  to  the  moon 
launch  site.  The  first  step  had  been  taken 

to  move  the  moon  landing  program 

with  which  President  Kennedy  is  so  in- 
timately associated — away  from  the  Cape 
proper.  Final  agreement  between  NASA 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  on  the 
changeover  came  on  January  17.  1963, 
some  10  months  before  the  President  was 
assassinated.  Construction  began  on  the 
spaceport  and  the  first  emplojees  moved 
into  the  new  headquarters  on  Merritt  Is- 
land— acro.ss  the  Banana  River  from  the 
cape— in  April  1965.  A  flag-raising  on 
Merritt  Island  took  place  May  26,  1965. 
and  by  mid- 1967  the  move  to  Merritt  Is- 
land was  substantially  completed.  Two 
years  later,  two  courageous  U.S.  astro- 
nauts landed  on  the  moon. 

Thus  it  seems  most  fitting  that  tlie 
Kennedy  Space  Center  on  Merritt  Is- 
land, Fla.,  be  so  named,  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. And  since  it  was  from  here,  and 
not  from  the  Cape  itself,  that  President 
Kennedy's  dream  was  realized,  it  would 
seem  that  both  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  the  area  and  the  desire  for  a  lasting 
memorial  to  the  President  can  be  accom- 
modated without  offense  to  anyone.  From 
a  historical  standpoint,  no  greater  justice 
could  be  done. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  credit  for 
the  discovery  of  Cape  Canaveral  belongs 
to  the  famous  Spanish  explorer.  Ponce 
de  Leon.  According  to  Chronicler  Antonio 
de  Herrera,  Ponce  de  Leon — on  his  first 
expedition  to  Florida  in  1513 — sailed  up 
the  east  coast  of  Florida  and  then  back 
south  again.  On  his  way  down  the  coast, 
he  picked  up  rough  currents  as  a  result 
of  a  sandy  promontory  jutting  out  into 
the  Atlantic.  Ponce  de  Leon  noted  the 
Cape,  but  apparently  he  did  not  actually 
come  ashore.  Instead,  based  on  the  evi- 
dence available  from  those  early  days, 
it  seems  he  made  landfall  a  bit  south 
of  the  Cape  in  May  1513.  However,  the 
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Cape  itself  was  not  forgotten:  Herrera's 
account  of  the  expedition  attached  to  it 
the  name  Punta  de  Arracifes.  Several 
years  later  Ptinta  de  Arracifes  was  given 
a  nev;  name,  Cabo  de  Canaveral — Cape 
Canaveral — by  another  explorer,  most 
probably  Lucas  Vasquez  de  Ayllon  who 
seems  to  have  explored  the  Florida  Pe- 
ninsula in  1526  and  who  later  discovered 
the  Carollnas. 

Maps  showing  the  Cape  listed  under 
the  name  Canaveral  go  back  as  far  as 
1536 — we  have  reproductions  of  one  done 
in  that  year  by  Alonzo  de  Chavez — and 
claims  are  made  for  several  of  an  even 
earlier  date.  Most  all  the  maps  after  1536 
show  Cape  Canaveral;  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  only  significant  promontory  on  the 
Florida  east  coast  made  it  a  landmark 
of  immediate  geographic  and  navigation- 
al importance.  As  colonial  trade  routes 
developed  that  importance  increased. 

By  1526,  Spanish  colonial  trade  had  be- 
come extensive  enough  so  that  Spain  had 
to  organize  it  to  provide  protection  from 
Fi-ench,  English,  and  Dutch  sea  raiders. 
All  sliips  were  required  to  travel  in 
groups.  By  the  1560's  regular  convoys 
were  arranged.  Two  fleets  a  >ear  came 
from  Spain;  after  they  had  unloaded 
their  wares  and  picked  up  the  riches  of 
the  New  World.  They  combined  forces 
for  the  return  trip.  This  return  fleet 
gathered  in  Havana  and  then  would  pro- 
ceed up  the  Bahama  channel  until  it 
reached  Cape  Canaveral,  whereupon,  the 
ships  would  turn  east  for  Europe  knowing 
that  the  cape  signified  that  they  had 
passed  north  of  the  dangerous  Bahama 
Shoals.  This  shipping  route,  which 
poured  hitherto  unknown  wealth  into 
Spain  and  Europe,  continued  to  be  used 
by  the  Spanish  throughout  the  colonial 
period. 

Settlement  of  Florida  did  not  really 
begin  until  the  1560's.  but  when  it  did  the 
Cape  Canaveral  region  was  one  of  the 
first  areas  occupied.  The  French  estab- 
lished a  settlement  in  the  Fort  Matanzas 
region,  but  shortly  thereafter,  in  1565, 
Pedro  Menendez  de  Aviles  drove  them  out 
and  founded  St.  Augustine.  During  the 
same  year,  Menendez  led  a  party  on  foot 
some  90  nautical  miles  south  to  Cape 
Canaveral  and  drove  the  French  out  of 
a  position  they  had  established  there. 
Subsequently,  the  Spanish  built  a  fort  in 
the  general  area,  naming  it  Santa  Lucia 
de  Canaveral.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  Spaniards  never  made  an  extensive 
colonizing  effort  in  Florida  in  succeeding 
decades,  so  the  main  significance  of  the 
cape  continued  to  be  its  tremendous  use- 
fulness as  a  navigational  landmark.  Lit- 
tle changed  after  the  British  took  over  in 
1763  or  after  the  Spanish  returned  for  a 
second  try  at  ruling  the  peninsula  in  1783. 
American  control,  which  began  in  1819, 
did  not  bring  any  immediate  changes 
either;  a  lighthouse  was  built  in  1847  but 
settlement  was  practically  nonexistent. 

But  in  the  mid-20th  century,  the 
relative  isolation  of  the  area,  plus  its  ex- 
cellent geographical  advantages  caused 
the  U.S.  Government  to  select  it  as  a  site 
for  a  missile  facility.  In  1949  the  Joint 
long-range  proving  ground  was  opened 
on  Cape  Canaveral  and  on  July  24,  1950, 
the  first  missile  was  launched.  In  1956 
the  cape  became  a  major  launch  area 


when  the  Vanguard,  Atlas,  and  Jupiter 
missile  programs  were  moved  there  in 
preparation  for  the  first  U.S.  efforts  to 
put  a  satellite  into  space.  Ever  since  then. 
Cape  Canaveral  has  been  a  household 
word  among  those  who  have  followed 
the  space  program. 

I  recount  this  information  to  point  out 
to  the  Senate  the  long  history  of  Cape 
Canaveral  and  the  obvious  historical  anci 
geographical  significance  of  that  name  to 
the  people  of  the  area. 

Mr.  President,  this  question  of  his- 
torical significance  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  this  whole  discussion.  No  one 
is  debating  the  merits  or  desirability  of 
naming  the  space  center  itself  after 
President  Kennedy;  what  is  in  question 
was  the  propriety  of  the  decision,  made 
in  a  moment  of  national  grief,  to  change 
the  traditional  historic  name  of  an  en- 
tire geographic  area.  No  one  would  dream 
of  changing  the  name  of  Cape  Hatteras 
or  Cape  Cod,  yet  both  were  discovered 
later — 1584  and  1602,  respectively — then 
Cape  Canaveral  and  neither  name  is  any 
more  famous  or  any  less  revered. 

Let  me  discuss  for  a  moment  how  this 
name  change  was  implemented.  Early  on 
November  27,  1963.  President  Johnson 
suggested  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall  that  the  name  of  Cape 
Canaveral  be  changed  to  Cape  Kennedy 
in  honor  of  the  late  President.  Less  than 
12  hours  later,  after  completion  of  a 
telephone  poll,  Udall  replied,  indicating 
his  approval  and  the  unanimous  support 
of  the  names  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Geographic  Names,  for  such  a  change. 
The  next  day.  President  Johnson  made 
a  speech  in  which  he  announced  that 
station  No.  1  of  the  Atlantic  missile 
range  and  the  NASA  launch  operation 
center  in  Florida  would  be  called  the 
Jolin  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center  and  that 
the  name  of  Cape  Canaveral  would  be 
changed  to  Cape  Kennedy.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  November  29,  President 
Johnson  issued  Elxecutive  Order  11129 
designating  the  NASA  and  Air  Force  fa- 
cilities on  the  cape  as  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center.  Following  up  on  this 
the  Board  of  Geographic  Names — in  De- 
cember 1963 — issued  Bulletin  No.  6303 
which  formally  designated  the  geo- 
graphic area,  which  for  over  400  years 
had  been  known  as  Cape  Canaveral,  as 
Cape  Kennedy.  Subsequently,  to  elimi- 
nate any  confusion,  James  Webb,  NASA 
Administrator,  designated  the  NASA 
launch  operations  center  as  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Space  Center  and  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff  Curtis  LeMay  designated 
the  Cape  Canaveral  missile  test  annex  as 
Air  Force  Station  No.  1  at  Cape  Kennedy. 

Several  points  need  to  be  made  at  this 
jimcture.  First  of  all,  the  Board  of  Geo- 
graphic Names,  in  order  to  comply  with 
a  1947  act  to  standardize  geographic 
names,  had  issued,  and  is  obligated  to 
abide  by,  15  regulations  covering  changes 
in  such  names. 

For  the  Canaveral  name  change  to 
have  been  thoroughly  evaluated,  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  regulations,  in  12 
hours — as  the  committee  of  the  board 
in  effect  did  on  November  27,  1963 — was 
not  possible.  And  even  If  it  had  been, 
there  is  a  problem;  four  of  the  regula- 
tions have  obviously  been  disregarded. 
These  four  call  for  retention  of:  First, 


names  dominant  in  local  use  generally 
second,  euphonious  and  suitable  names 
of  Indian  or  foreign  origin;  third,  exist- 
ing names  unless  there  is  duplication; 
fourth,  names  supported  by  acts  of  State 
or  local  governing  bodies  unless  there  is 
a  conflict.  Now,  all  four  of  these  are  per- 
tinent to  this  situation  and  if  these 
guidelines  are  to  mean  anytliing  they 
should  be  upheld.  But  the  Board  of  Geo- 
graphic names  later  ruled  that  its  deci- 
sion of  November  27,  1963  was  final. 

Even  at  the  time  the  change  was  made, 
there  were  objections  for  historical  rea- 
sons. The  Florida  Historical  Society  and 
the  Pinellas  Historical  Commission  went 
on  record  as  opposing  it,  but  due  to  the 
desire  of  Floridians  to  honor  the  memory 
of  the  late  President,  it  was  not  deemed 
appropriate  to  press  the  issue.  But  the 
matter  was  not  forgotten.  Now  that  most 
of  the  NASA  Space  Center  facilities  have 
been  moved  from  the  Cape  to  Merritt  Is- 
land and  now  that  over  8  years  have 
passed  since  the  tragic  assassination,  it  Is 
past  time  to  rectify  a  wrong  committed 
at  a  time  of  national  anguish. 

On  July  10,  1969,  the  late  Senator 
Holland  and  myself  introduced  a  bill, 
exactly  like  the  one  Senator  Chiles  and 
I  are  introducing  today,  calling  for  a 
restoration  of  the  name  Cape  Canaveral. 
This  bill,  despite  the  best  efforts  of  Sena- 
tor Holland  and  myself,  remained  in  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs even  though,  at  committee  hear- 
ings, many  witnesses  testified  for  the 
name  change  and  none  testified  against 
it.  Now,  the  bill  is  being  reintroduced 
and  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs — Senator 
Jackson — has  promised  that  it  will  be 
considered  carefully  and  promptly.  Fav- 
orable consideration  and  quick  Senate 
passage  of  this  bill  will  be  most  appre- 
ciated by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Floridians. 

Let  me  reiterate  again,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  action  in  no  way  detracts  from 
the  memory  of  the  late  President  and  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  Floridians  that  it 
should.  In  fact,  the  Florida  Legislature, 
in  adopting  the  resolution  supporting  the 
name  restoration,  specifically  stipulated 
that  it  should  meet  with  the  approval  of 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Senator 
Kennedy,  in  a  letter  dated  February  3. 
1970,  to  Col.  Asa  M.  Gibbs,  president  of 
the  Missile  Range  and  Space  Pioneers, 
stated  that — 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  this  Is  a  matter 
primarily  to  be  decided  by  the  people  of 
Florida. 

The  people  of  Florida  have  spoken— 
loudly  and  clearly — on  this;  they  want 
the  Space  Center  to  continue  to  be  named 
after  President  Kennedy  and  they  want 
the  cape  to  have  its  historic  name  re- 
stored. In  view  of  the  fact  that  John  F. 
Kermedy  was  a  historian  of  some  note, 
I  think  he  would  fully  support  such  a 
change  and  his  memory  is  best  honored 
by  continuing  to  name  the  NASA  space 
facilities  after  him  wherever  they  might 
move.  Those  of  us  in  Florida  hope  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center  forever  remains 
a  part  of  the  State  and  occupies  a  prom- 
inent place,  along  with  Cape  Canaveral, 
in  the  State's  history. 
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Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Gurney  and  I  are  today  introducing  a 
bill  to  redesignate  the  area  in  Florida 
known  as  Cape  Kennedy  to  Cape  Ca- 
naveral. A  similar  bill  introduced  2  years 
ago  by  the  late  Senator  Holland  and 
Senator  Gurney  was  strongly  backed  by 
the  people  of  Florida.  In  fact,  in  a  state- 
wide poll,  95  percent  of  Florida's  citizens 
wanted  the  cape's  old  name  back.  And 
it  really  is  an  "old"  name. 

The  first  reference  to  that  area  as 
Canaveral  was  most  probably  made  in 
the  original  logbook  of  explorer  Ponce  de 
Leon.  A  photograph  of  a  chart  of  the 
world,  by  Veconte  de  Maggiolo,  bears  the 
name  of  the  cape  and  the  date,  "1530." 
And  Father  Alonso  de  Escobedo,  when  he 
came  to  Florida  in  1587,  found  the  name 
"Cabo  Canaveral"  in  use  and  incorpo- 
rated it  into  a  poem  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  pilot  of  a  fleet  who  realizes 
his  navigation  has  been  good  when  he 
"sees  a  great  point  which  is  called  Cape 
of  Canebrake — Canaveral — of  lush  vege- 
tation.' The  Spanish  word,  "Canaveral," 
means  canebrake  or  a  place  overgrown 
with  canes  or  reeds — an  expression  used 
to  describe  a  shallow-reeded  shore  which 
is  still  an  accurate  description  of  por- 
tions of  the  cape's  coastline. 

This  area  was  the  sight  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  Spanish  fort  built  in  1565 
by  Captain  Medrana.  It  was  named  Santa 
Lucia  de  Canaveral,  from  which  the  pres- 
ent St.  Lucie  County  got  its  name.  The 
area  slowly  developed  along  with  its  sur- 
rounding areas  over  the  next  400  years. 
And,  as  we  all  know,  when  military  per- 
sonnel recognized  the  potential  of  mis- 
siles as  the  weapons  system  of  the  future, 
an  Armed  Services  Committee  set  out  to 
find  a  good  place  to  test  these  weapons 
systems.  The  place  they  chose  was  his- 
torical Cape  Canaveral — perfect  as  a 
place  for  missile  testing  because  it  was 
remote,  near  to  many  inactive  military 
bases  valuable  for  supirort  of  the  site; 
and,  there  was  a  chain  of  islands  rimning 
in  a  generally  straight  line  southeast  into 
the  Atlantic  Orean — excellent  for  build- 
ing tracking  stations. 

The  joint  long-range  proving  ground 
was  established  in  the  historic  Cape 
Canaveral  area.  And  later  the  Canaveral 
area  was  used  by  NASA  for  laimching 
most  of  its  unmarmed  satellites. 

I  believe  it  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
leadership  President  John  F.  Kermedy 
provided  in  developing  our  space  pro- 
gram, that  the  space  center  be  named 
and  remain  named  after  him.  It  was 
imder  President  Kermedy  that  our 
manned  space  flight  program  was  greatly 
expanded  and  his  leadership  and  great 
efforts  were  instrmnental  in  the  United 
States  becoming  the  world  leader  in  the 
exploration  of  outer  space. 

But,  I  believe  it  is  also  fitting  that  the 
original  name  of  this  area,  which  played 
so  important  part  in  the  history  of  oiu- 
State  and  our  Nation,  be  retained. 

Since  earliest  geographic  recording, 
the  area  now  known  as  Cape  Kermedy 

'  Translated  by  Professor  Owre,  Hispanla, 
Vol.  XLVII,  No.  2,  May  1964,  "Alonso  de  Esco- 
bedo and  'La  Florida'  ".  by  J.  Rlls  Owre,  Pro- 
fessor of  Spanish,  Department  of  Foreign 
Languages  University  of  Florida. 


was  called  Canaveral.  There  is  no  effort, 
nor  do  I  believe  there  should  be — to 
change  the  name  of  the  space  center  it- 
self. I  strongly  believe  the  center  should 
retain  its  name  and  stature  as  a  tribute 
to  our  late  President.  But  I  also  strongly 
urge  the  Senate  to  restore  the  original 
name  to  the  geographic  area  in  which 
the  center  is  located.  Cape  Canaveral  Is 
the  oldest  landmark  on  our  Atlantic 
Coast.  As  long  as  400  years  ago,  seafarers 
placed  great  navigational  value  on  that 
stretch  of  land  overgrown  with  reeds. 
Cape  Canaveral  served  as  a  beacon  to 
seafarers  sailing  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Bahama  Islands, 
Central  and  South  America,  and  for  all 
ships  sailing  the  sea  lanes  north  and 
south.  Today,  citizens  of  Florida  place 
great  historical  and  traditional  value  on 
that  same  area  and  would  like  to  see  it 
get  back  its  original  name. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.   3025 

Mr.  STE'VTENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  15  I  introduced  S.  3025,  a  bill 
to  prohibit  recorders  of  deeds  from  giv- 
ing implicit  recognition  to  racially  re- 
strictive covenants.  In  the  statement  I 
made  accompanying  the  introduction  of 
the  bill,  I  mentioned  the  names  of  20 
cosponsors.  At  the  top  of  the  bill,  how- 
ever, the  names  of  two  cosponsors — the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke) — were  inadvertently  omitted. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  Senator  Javits  and 
Senator  Brooke  appear  as  cosponsors  on 
the  next  printing  of  the  bill. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3025. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.   3070 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3070,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to 
World  War  I  veterans  and  their  widows, 
subject  to  $3,000  and  $4,200  annual  in- 
come limitations,  to  provide  for  such  vet- 
erans a  certain  priority  in  entitlement  to 
hospitalization  and  medical  care :  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLtTFION     169 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  169,  to  pay  tribute  to  law- 
enforcement  ofUcers  of  this  country  on 
Law  Day,  May  1,  1972. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION     189 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mu.skie), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton), the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Burdick)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey    (Mr.  Case),   the  Senator  from 


North  Carolina  (Mi*.  Jordan),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  189,  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period 
beginning  March  26,  1972,  as  "National 
Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War, 
Missing  in  Action,"  and  to  designate 
Sunday,  March  26,  1972,  as  a  National 
Day  of  Prayer  for  these  Americans. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE    CONCITRRENT    RESOLtTTION    33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  have  been  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  33 
regarding  the  persecution  of  Jews  and 
other  minorities  in  Russia. 

SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION    S5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Saxbe,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Fulbright),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr.  Moss)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  55,  providing  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  Bangladesh. 


EQUAL  EMPLO"CT.IENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OP 
1971— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    848    THROUGH    851 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  four  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  iS.  2515  >  to  further  promote 
equal  employment  opportunities  for 
A'lierican  v.orker.-;. 


S<3CIAL  SECUf^ITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1971— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    852 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BELLMON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  1)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  increase  benefits  and 
improve  eligibility  and  computation 
methods  under  the  OASDI  program,  to 
make  improvements  in  the  medicare, 
medicaid,  and  maternal  and  child  health 
programs  with  emphasis  on  improve- 
ments in  their  operating  effectiveness,  to 
replace  the  existing  Federal-State  public 
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assistance  programs  with  a  Federal  pro- 
grram  of  adult  assistance  and  a  Federal 
program  of  benefits  to  low-income  fami- 
lies with  children  with  incentives  and 
requirements  for  employment  and  train- 
ing to  improve  the  capacity  for  employ- 
ment of  members  of  such  families,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL   STATEMENTS 


DEFENSE   EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  about  to  hear  more  nonsense  about 
defense  expenditures  being  a  waste  of 
money  and  a  provocation  for  war  in  con- 
nection with  the  Defense  Department 
budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Once 
again,  we  will  be  bombarded  with  argu- 
ments to  the  effect  that  the  money  spent 
for  arms  and  for  military  systems  would 
better  be  used  for  welfare  and  other 
domestic  requirements. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this  ap- 
proach. It  is  as  old  as  Government  ex- 
penditures for  military  equipment.  And 
it  is  just  as  phony  today  as  when  it  was 
first  nised. 

The  whole  world  understands  that 
strength  is  a  basic  necessity  for  the 
maintenance  of  national  freedom.  It 
seems  strange  that  our  liberals  in  this 
countrj-  have  so  much  trouble  absorbing 
this  fundamental  fact  of  history. 

Just  to  remind  them,  Gen.  Bruce  K. 
Holloway,  Commander  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Comimand,  has  once  again  stressed 
the  fact  that  survival  as  a  free  country 
depends  upon  modern  weapons.  His  in- 
terview, which  wras  published  in  the  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report.  December  27th, 
1971,  provides  an  expert  look  at  this 
Nations  aerial  defense  needs  and  the 
reasons  for  them.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Holloway  interview  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
"Survival  as  a  Free  Country"  Depends  on 

Modern  Weapons 
(Interview   WUh    Oen.    Bruce   K.   Holloway. 
Commander  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command) 

Why  the  need  for  more  big  bombers  in 
this  day  and  age?  Is  It  really  vital  to  match 
or  surpass  the  Russians  at  every  turn?  What's 
behind  resistance  to  spending  billions  for 
new  arms?  General  Holloway  came  to  the 
conference  room  of  "U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port" to  answer  those  and  other  questions 
in  this  Interview. 

Q.  General  Holloway,  with  so  many  nu- 
clear missiles  In  the  U.S.  arsenal,  why  is 
there  any  need  for  bombers? 

A.  The  bomber  has  a  lot  of  advantages. 
It's  a  tested  weapon — tried  In  peace  and 
proven  \\\  war.  The  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles — ICBM's — and  oubmarlne-launched 
ballistic  missiles  are  not.  So  there  are  some 
tniknowns  with  missiles,  even  though  we 
have  great  faith  In  them. 

Another  factor  Is  that  the  bomber  can  be 
launched  for  security,  keeping  it  airborne 
and  relatively  safe  from  attack.  There  is  no 
mobile  security  as  good  as  alr-moblle  se- 
curity. Just  by  virtue  of  the  speed  and  the 
dimensions  the  bomber  operates  In. 

I  can  launch  It.  If  rl?ht  now  I  decided 
It  was  a  good  Idea  to  launch  the  bomber 
force — put  a  portion  of  it  on  airborne  alert 
for  security— I  could  do  it  without  asking 
anybody.  If  It  turned  out  that  such  action 


was   not   considered   justified,   I'm  sure   I'd 
get  flred. 

But  the  point  Is  I  can  do  It.  Launching 
a  bomber  doesn't  require  a  decision  by  the 
Commander  In  Chief,  the  President,  who 
personally  must  give  the  order  to  use  nuclear 
weapons.  A  launched  bomber  automatically 
returns  home  with  Its  weapons,  unless  It 
gets  such  an  order — which  is  something  you 
can't  do  with  missiles. 

That's  why  we  need  bombers. 
I  say  all  this  In  the  context  that  I'm  a 
great  believer  In  the  triad  of  strategic  offen- 
sive forces:  bombers,  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  and  submarine-launched  bal- 
listic missiles.  Each  one  has  advantages  and 
disadvantages — and  the  collective  advan- 
tages very  much  outweigh  the  individual  dis- 
advantages. 

Taken  all  together,  the  three  weapons 
systems  add  up  to  a  very  effective  deterrent 
against  attack.  Having  three  systems  also 
provides  a  fine  hedge  against  some  future 
technological  breakthrough  by  the  enemy 
which  would  negate  or  substantially  reduce 
the  effectiveness  of  any  one  of  them. 

Q.  Does  the  bomber  have  to  be  manned? 
Couldn't  it  be  directed  by  radio  from  the 
ground? 

A.  It  has  to  have  somebody  on  board  who 
thinks,  to  preserve  the  flexibility  that  it 
represents. 

Q.  How  many  bombers  does  this  counntry 
have  now? 

A.  We  have  approximately  400  B-52s  and 
70  PB-lUs  In  our  active  operational  force. 

Q.  If  the  bomber  Is  so  Important,  why 
aren't  there  more — on  the  scale  of  the  much 
bigger  force  we  had  a  decade  ago? 

A.  I'd  like  to  have  more.  One  reason  for  the 
slirlnk<age  Is  that  the  missile  force  has  been 
built  up  over  the  decade. 

The  peak  year  of  the  bomber  force  In  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  was  1960,  when  there 
were  over  1,800  B-47,  B-52  and  B-58  bombers. 
Q.  Are  470  bombers  enough  to  meet  Amer- 
ica's strategic  commitments? 

A.  I'd  feel  more  secure  with  more.  In  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  people  were  saying 
that  the  United  States  and  Russia  were  in  a 
state  of  approximate  parity  in  strategic  of- 
fensive forces.  In  some  areas,  they  are  ahead 
now,  but  they're  not  ahead,  for  example,  In 
sub-launched  ballistic  missiles,  where  we 
have  more  submarines  than  they  do  and  bet- 
ter ones — in  some  ways,  anyway. 
Let  me  cite  some  figures: 
In  mld-1971,  the  Soviets  h.id  about  1,500 
ICBM's;  we  have  1.054.  But  that's  not  the 
end.  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  revealed  not 
long  ago  construction  of  new,  large  missile 
sUos  which  may  be  for  a  modified  SS-9  or 
SS-11  or  for  a  new  ICBM  system. 

They  also  have  rouglily  700  medium  bomb- 
ers and  some  200  heavy  bombers  some  of 
which  are  presently  configured  as  tankers. 
We're  ahead  In  submarine-launched  mis- 
siles now.  with  41  Polaris 'Poseidon  subma- 
rines. They  have  about  25  of  their  new 
"Yankee  Class"  missile  submarines  opera- 
tional. They  are  building  about  eight  to  10 
a  year. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  with  more  bombers. 
We're  not  ahead  of  them  In  the  bomber 
force.  In  my  opinion,  because  when  you  count 
their  medium  bombers,  their  bomber  force  Is 
bigger  than  ours;  and  those  medium  bombers 
can  reach  our  country.  The  strength  of  our 
strategic  missile  systems  has  somewhat  off- 
set the  decrease  In  the  number  of  our  bomb- 
ers. But  considering  how  fast  the  Soviet 
Union  has  built  up  its  forces,  I  would  per- 
sonally like  us  to  have  more  bombers. 

Q.  How  long  win  the  B-52  remain  an  ef- 
fective weapon? 

A.  The  later  models — the  B-52G's  and  B- 
52H's — win  be  reasonably  effective  against 
an  enemy's  defenses  for  at  least  the  rest  of 
this  decade.  That's  because  we're  doing 
things  to  improve  them.  For  one  thing,  we 
will    be    outfitting    these    B-52s    with    the 


SRAM— the  short-range  attack  missile.  It  is 
very  fast  and  extremely  accurate.  It  is  de- 
signed  primarily  to  knock  out  enemy  de- 
fenses and  targets  which  they  protect. 

Another  Improvement  in  work  is  the  sub- 
sonic-cruise  armed  decoy,  or  SCAD.  Its  pri- 
mary mission  Is  to  simulate  the  bomber  in 
radar  signature,  speed,  altitude  and  all  other 
characteristics  possible.  This  would  help 
more  bombers  to  get  through  an  emeny's 
defenses. 

The  third  advance  is  the  electrovlsual  sys- 
tem  which  uses  infrared  and  television  to 
anow  lower  flight  altitudes  under  the  de- 
fense coverage.  It  also  provides  more  precise 
information  on  damage  to  the  targets. 
Q.  Why  do  you  need  the  B-1? 
A.  Every  day  it's  getting  a  little  tougher  to 
be  sure  we  could  penetrate  the  enemy's  ever- 
Improving  defenses.  The  B-1  wUl  be  a  com- 
bination of  Improvements  over  the  B-52, 
foremost  of  which  is  defense  penetration. 

Other  advanced  characteristics  are  bigger 
and  more  versatne  payload,  higher  speed,  the 
abUlty  to  fly  at  both  lower  and  higher  altl- 
tudes,  and  electronic  countermeasures 
against  enemy  defenses. 

It  will,  over  all.  have  a  greater  ability  to 
put  weapons  on  the  target. 

Q.  How  much  money  will  a  fleet  of  B-i 
bombers  cost? 

A.  We  estimate  now  that  a  production  or- 
der of  240  bombers  would  cost  about  35 
minion  dollars  apiece.  This  figure  Is  In  esti- 
mated "then  year"  doUars  for  the  years  in 
which  we  might  spend  the  money. 
Q.  Why  can't  you  just  build  more  PB-llls? 
A.  For  one  thing,  they  won't  carry  enough. 
And  they're  expensive  In  tanker  support  Just 
to  get  to  targets  that  are  relatively  close. 
Some  of  the  farther  targets  they  won't  get  to 
at  all. 
Q.  Was  It  a  mistake  to  build  the  FB-lU? 
A.  I'n  put  it  this  way:  We're  happy  to  have 
this  many.  They  definitely  are  an  advance- 
ment. They  present  any  enemy  a  new  system 
to  cope  with,  and  they  give  us  a  training  and 
operating  base  for  learning  how  to  make  use 
of  the  technological  improvements — in  spite 
of  their  limitations  of  range  and  payload.  I 
wouldn't  say  they  were  a  mistake,  but  I  would 
not  recommend  any  more  of  them  now. 

Q.  General,  why  is  it  important  to  match 
or  surpass  the  Russians?  Some  people  say  it 
doesn't  really  matter,  since  we  already  have 
enough  weapons  to  ruin  any  country — 

A.  That  argument  is  terribly  oversimpli- 
fied. And  It's  even  more  than  that — danger- 
ous slide-rule  thinking. 

In  1962,  we  had  a  confrontation  with  the 
Russians  over  mlssUes  in  Cuba.  The  best  esti- 
mates then  were  that  our  strategic  nuclear 
power  was  roughly  five  times  theirs.  But  stUl, 
they  had  enough  nuclear  weapons — if  we  had 
just  sat  and  let  them  have  at  It  without  de- 
fending ourselves  in  any  way — to  damage  us 
severely.  But  a  decision  Involving  risk  of  nu- 
clear war  cannot — then  or  now — be  made 
without  fundamental  reckoning  with  our 
strength,  readiness  and  resolve. 

The  Russians  learned  a  big  lesson  from  us. 
We  put  enough  general-purpose  forces  down 
In  Florida  to  make  the  place  almost  sink.  We 
also  had  the  back-up — a  superior  nuclear 
force  structure.  They  pulled  their  missiles 
out.  and  It  was  a  terrible  loss  of  prestige  and 
face. 

I  don't  think  it's  coincidental  that  very 
shortly  after  that  they  started  having  a  real 
breach  with  China.  China  started  getting  In- 
dependent and  defying  Russia. 

The  Russians'  preferred  grand  strategy,  in 
my  opinion,  is  to  keep  on  as  they've  done  the 
last  many  years:  fomenting  trouble  that  we 
are  drawn  into — and  thus  weakened  by — but 
without  any  significant  force  commitment  on 
their  part.  What  they  really  want  is  to  re- 
move us  as  the  major  roadblock  to  their  In- 
fiuence  In  the  world,  and  if  possible,  to  add 
present  free-world  human  and  material  re- 
sources to  the  Communist  side  of  the  ledger. 
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Deterrence  is  the  name  of  the  game  we 
must  play — most  certainly  deterrence  of  nu- 
clear attack,  but  also  deterrence  of  the  loss 
of  our  way  of  life.  If  they  were  to  achieve 
a  preponderant  advantage  over  us,  we  would 
see  some  hard  times  ahead.  They  could  test 
us  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Middle  East, 
Berlin,  and  maybe  Korea  again,  if  they  de- 
cided they  had  a  sufBcient  advantage.  If 
we  can't  negotiate  from  a  position  of  at  least 
partity,  I  don't  know  what  will  happen,  but 
it  will  not  go  well  with  us. 

Q.  How  well  has  bombing  by  the  B-52s 
paid  off  In  Vietnam? 

A.  In  doing  what  they  have  been  directed 
to  do.  I  think  their  performance  Is  mag- 
nificent. But  it's  not.  In  my  view,  the  best 
way  to  use  strategic  air  power. 

I  am  not  going  to  get  Into  the  business  of 
why  we  fought  the  Vietnam  war  the  way  we 
did.  On  strictly  military  considerations,  no- 
body In  \.mlform  that  I  have  ever  heard  of 
would  have  done  It  that  way. 

I  think  the  qulckesit  way  to  get  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  negort:late  would  have  been  to 
go  after  their  Achilles'  heel — their  war-sup- 
porting logistics.  But  for  reasons  beyond  my 
bailiwick — and  i>erhap)s  good  reasons — we 
didn't  do  it  that  way. 

The  B-52s,  where  they  are  operating  now 
and  under  the  rules  that  are  prescribed,  are 
doing  great.  It's  hard  to  measure  analytically 
exactly  what  their  damage  effectiveness  Is 
because  that  Is  so  difficult.  That's  bomb- 
damage  assessment — actually  going  in  there 
to  see  what  they  have  done.  In  many  cases 
that  has  not  been  accomplished — has  not 
been  possible. 

The  biggest  boosters  we  have  are  the 
ground  commanders,  starting  out  with  Gen- 
eral Abrams  and  General  Westmoreland  and 
going  on  down  through  the  corps  and  divi- 
sion commanders — right  down  to  the  guys 
out  there  In  the  foxholes.  They  say  they 
couldn't  have  possibly  achieved  what  they 
did  without  the  B-52s. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  new  weapons  would  you 
like  to  see  developed? 

A.  What  we  need  to  do  to  redress  the 
alarming  change  in  the  balance  of  strategic 
power  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
weapons.  That's  more  important  than  build- 
ing lots  of  less  effective  weapons. 

We  have  some  good  things  going  on  In 
the  qualitative  sense,  but  I  wotild  like  to 
see  more. 

WHERE    UNrrED    STATES    HAS   A   BIG   ADVANTAGE 

Q.  How  accurate  are  our  missiles? 

A.  Here's  a  place  where,  through  our 
technology — which  Is  the  beet  in  the  world — 
we  could  further  improve  our  military  pos- 
ture. We've  got  to  make  sure  our  research- 
and-development  program  doesn't  dwindle 
any  further.  It  must  not.  Technological  in- 
genuity is  one  of  our  most  magnificent  ad- 
vantages. 

Q.  What's  happened  to  other  proposed 
weapons  systems — such  as  the  mobile  stra- 
tegic missile? 

A.  There  have  been  a  lot  of  schemes  con- 
sidered for  a  mobUe  ICBM  by  the  United 
States,  and  there's  good  evidence  that  Rus- 
sia has  looked  into  that,  too.  As  somebody 
once  put  It,  "We  come  out  with  a  new  scheme 
every  other  August."  It  started  with  the  rail- 
mobile  \Unuteman,  which  went  further  than 
any  other  one.  In  fact,  we  had  a  couple  of 
trains  built,  and  an  operating  prototype.  But 
every  one  of  the  schemes  has  been  found 
wanting — generally,  because  of  logistic  con- 
siderations. They  just  get  monumental. 

We  had  an  Idea  once  of  putting  them  In 
trucks  and  running  them  on  public  roads, 
but  the  logistics  were  pretty  awful  and  the 
security  would  have  been  a  problem.  Hew 
are  you  going  to  maintain  the  necessary  se- 
curity then  when  It's  already  hard  enough  If 
you've  got  the  missile  In  a  hole  In  the  ground 
or  In  a  large  submarine? 

On  the  other  side  of  It,  the  advantages 


aren't  sufHclent  to  outweigh  the  rather  largo 
cost  elements  and  disadvantages. 

One  of  the  Ideas  was  to  put  them  In  rela- 
tively small  areas — say,  a  10-by-lO  or  a 
5-by-5  mile  area — and  have  a  number  of 
shelters,  maybe  hardened  to  some  degree.  You 
would  have  one  or  perhaps  as  many  as  three 
missiles  In  maybe  up  to  15  shelters,  and  you 
would  be  able  to  move  them  around  among 
those  shelters  after  warning  of  an  Impending 
attack.  But  to  do  It  within  the  time  span  of 
warning,  you've  got  to  achieve  practically  the 
speed  of  light,  and  the  ground-vehicular  sys- 
tem gets  to  be  a  tremendous  consideration  in 
cost  and  complexity. 

These  land  mobility  schemes,  after  you 
make  them  work,  just  aren't  very  appealing 
to  me. 

We  do  have  a  type  of  mobile  mlssUe  In  the 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missile.  It's 
there  because  it's  presently  secure — plus  some 
other  advantages — but  principally  security 
through  mobility  and  cover  under  the  water. 

Now,  as  a  specific  technological  Improve- 
ment for  the  future,  I  would  like  to  see 
priority  effort  on  a  good  alr-moblle  ballistic 
missile,  because  an  airplane  can  move  in 
three  dimensions  over  the  entire  earth  at 
high  speeds.  Thus,  an  airplane-based  ballistic 
missile  could  become.  In  my  view,  the  most 
secure  missile  of  all. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  new  systems  are  you 
working  on  to  control  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand forces  In  an  emergency? 

A.  We  think  it's  very  important  to  get  an 
advanced  airborne-command  control  system. 
It  could  embrace  the  control  of  all  strategic 
forces  as  a  secure  system,  because  If  we  are 
ever  struck  with  nuclear  weapons,  I'm  sure 
all  of  the  principal  ground-control  centers 
would  be  very-high-prlorlty  targets,  and  we 
could  not  be  sure  they  wotUd  survive.  So  we 
are  pressing  that,  and  I  think  the  need  for 
It  is  pretty  well  supported. 

Q.  General,  what's  the  reason  for  so  much 
resistance  to  new  weapons  systems? 

A.  It's  because  of  a  lot  of  things. 

The  broad  tmpopularity  of  Vietnam — and 
the  associated  tendency  of  many  to  regard  all 
United  States  defense  needs  with  suspicion 
by  virtue  of  this  disenchantment — Is  one. 

Another  la  cost,  and  the  strong  competition 
for  increaised  Government  appropriations  for 
internal  problems  that  have  assumed  large 
proportions. 

I  think  the  biggest  one,  however.  Is  lack 
of  understanding.  A  great  many  Americans — 
to  Include  some  of  the  so-called  silent  ma- 
jority— simply  do  not  understand  that  weap- 
ons modernization  Is  a  mandate  for  sur- 
vival of  the  United  States  as  a  free  coun- 
try. It  is  unequivocally  necessary  If  we  are 
to  have  a  sufficiency  of  strategic  forces — 
which  the  President  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
have  declared  our  paramount  military  re- 
quirement and  responsibility.  This  Is  so 
whether  we  are  concerned  about  being  blown 
to  bits  or  being  coerced  or  blackmailed  to 
bits — and  It  could  happen  either  way  if  we 
were  to  fall  to  keep  strong  through  moderni- 
zation and  a  healthy  research-and-develop- 
ment  base. 

ALL-OUT  attack:   a   real  threat 

Q.  Do  you  sense  a  growing  feeling  of  Isola- 
tionism? 

A.  Yes.  I  think  It's  mainly,  again,  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  what  Isolationism 
means,  and  disbelief  that  we  really  have  to 
worry  about  an  Armageddonlike  attack  from 
the  other  side. 

The  first  point  Is  we  do  have  to  worry  about 
It,  imtll  somehow  control  or  limitation  of 
strategic  armaments  can  be  realized. 

The  second  point  is  that  there  are  other 
ways  to  lose — perhaps  even  more  degrading 
than  being  bombed. 

Either  way,  the  fundamental  requisite  Is 
the  same — and  the  existential  thinking 
which  scares  me  most  about  today's  Isola- 


tionism is  the  belief  that  we  could  possibly 
be   left   alone   If  we  turn  Inward. 

Q.  Have  the  strateglc-arms-limitatlon  talks 
In  Vienna  affected  SAC  planning? 

A.  The  SALT  talks  are  a  great  hope,  a  great 
hope,  but  they're  not  going  to  have  an  In- 
stant, magical  effect.  You  wont  hear  both 
sides  saying,  "Yes,  let's  all  be  good  guys  and 
lay  down  our  weapons,"  because  that  Isn't 
the  way  It  works. 

If  we're  going  to  be  successful  In  SALT, 
we're  got  to  have  the  strength  to  support  our 
negotiating  posture.  If  we  were  lo  permit 
the  advantage  In  strategic  forces  to  move 
more  and  more  In  favor  of  the  Commu- 
nists, we  could  see  some  pretty  awful  things 
happen. 

We'd  be  hard  pressed  to  find  a  proper  solu- 
tion to  those  problems  if  we  didn't  ha\e  the 
basic  strentgh  from  which  to  reason  and  to 
negotiate. 

Q.  What  sorts  of  new  weapons  are  the 
Russians  building? 

A.  They  have  a  brand-new  bomber.  It's  a 
very  modern  design  with  variable-sweep 
wings.  We  don't  know  how  many  they  have 
or  whether  they're  In  production.  But  f  think 
they  will  maintain  a  bomber  force  and 
modernize  it. 

Q.  How  good  are  Soviet  air  defenses? 

A.  They  have  a  tremendous  array  of  de- 
fenses against  airplane  attack.  They  have 
very  good  and  extensive  anti-aircraft  artil- 
lery, which  is  radar  controlled.  They  have 
two  particularly  effective  surface-to-air 
[SAM]  missile  systems — the  SA-2,  which  is 
the  one  they  have  used  and  Improved  In 
Vietnam,  and  the  8A-3,  which  Is  a  low-alti- 
tude system. 

They  also  have  the  SA^,  which  Is  exten- 
sively deployed.  There  Is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  what  the  SA-5  Is.  BaslcaUy,  It  Is  an 
antiaircraft  system,  but  I  think  It  is  also  has 
an  antl-balllstlc-mlsslle  use. 

They  have  the  Moscow  antl-ballistlc-mls- 
sile  defense  system,  and  as  far  as  we  can  tell, 
It's  a  pretty  good  one. 

They  have  a  network  of  fighter  bases  all 
over  the  satellite  countries  and  throughout 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  Western  Russia  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  they  are  ai  dense 
as  the  fighter  bases  were  In  Western  Europe 
In  World  War  II. 

They  have  brought  out  a  new  type  of 
fighter  aircraft  on  the  average  of  once  every 
18  months  for  the  past  10  to  15  years.  They 
have  many  times  more  of  them  than  we  do — 
more  Interceptors,  more  radar  equipment, 
more  antiaircraft,  more  SAM's.  We  don't  have 
anything  like  the  SAM's,  except  a  declining 
foroe  of  NIKE  Hercules  and  BOMARC  antiair- 
craft missiles. 

Q.  General,  have  the  problems  of  morale, 
racial  disturbances  and  other  troubles  hke 
those  in  other  branches  of  the  services  been  a 
problem  In  the  Strategic  Air  Command? 

A.  We've  been  lucky.  I  don't  tiilnk  v.e  have 
any  serious  morale  problems,  and  we  are  hav- 
ing considerable  success  in  working  on  those 
that  we  do  have.  We  have  some  agitation 
you  might  call  racially  motivated.  We  have 
occasional  bomb  threats.  But  I  think  the 
morale  In  SAC  is  extremely  high.  I  am  proud 
that  It  Is.  It's  a  tribute  to  our  commanders, 
our  people,  and  their  appreciation  cf  our 
mission. 

Q.  How  many  people  are  In  SAC? 

A.  We  have  159,000  right  now. 

Q.  How  would  you  describe  your  over-all 
state  of  readiness? 

A.  I  think  it's  good.  I  think  It's  at  least  as 
good  as  It's  ever  been — although  as  I've  said. 
we're  approaching  the  point  where  we  vitally 
need  some  modernization. 

Q.  Are  j-ou  working  on  a  plan  to  disperse 
SAC  forces  more? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  most  enthused  about 
that.  We  call  It  satellite  basing. 

This  Is  a  day-to-day  condition.  We  have 
12  satellite  bases  now,  and  we  will  eventually 
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have  at  least  20.  These  are  bases  that  we  can 
fly  In  and  out  of  when  we  need  to,  and  we 
keep  aircraft  and  crews  on  the  alert  there. 
The  beauty  of  this  Is  that,  basically,  it  pro- 
liferates the  target  structure  for  the  enemy 
and  it  doesn't  disturb  the  mLsslon  of  the  host 
base  at  all.  Our  planes  there  just  sit  on  the 
alert.  They  don't  fly.  They  don't  even  taxi,  ex- 
cept when  we  replace  them — lonless,  of  course, 
they  are  actually  launched  by  proper  au- 
thority. 

Altogether  these  active  satellites  accom- 
modate about  40  alert  aircraft.  Furthermore, 
we  have  facilities  for  additional  alert  aircraft 
at  bases  well  Inside  the  United  States.  The 
main  reason  for  this  Is  to  keep  these  planes 
as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  enemy's  mis- 
sile-carrying submarines. 

Q.  Are  SAC'S  overseas  bases  contracting 
or  expanding? 

A.  They  are  contracting.  We  now  have  two 
bases — Goose  Air  Base.  Labrador,  and  Ander- 
sen Air  Force  Base,  Guam — and  we  also  op- 
erate out  of  four  other  bases  in  Okinawa, 
Thailand,  Spain,  and  England. 


SENATOR  MANSFIELD  APPEARS  ON 
"ISSUES     AND  ANSWERS" 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaninious  consent  that  the  "Issues  and 
Answers"  program  of  January  23,  1972, 
be  incorporated  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  program  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Issues  and  Answers 

Guest:  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader. 

Interviewed  by:  Bob  Clark,  ABC  News  Capi- 
tol Hill  Correspondent,  and  Ted  Koppel,  ABC 
News  State  Department  Correspondent. 

Mr.  Koppel.  Senator,  even  as  the  United 
States  Is  pulling  out  of  Vietnam,  things  are 
going  badly  la  Ijaos  and  Cambodia.  Is  there 
anything  that  could  or  should  be  done  by 
the  United  States  at  this  point? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  think  they  were 
both  mistakes.  I  think  what  we  ought  to  do 
is  have  a  peace  conference  which  would  in- 
clude the  appropriate  representatives  from 
Cambbdia  and  Laos,  and  sort  of  lengthen  the 
table  or  extend  It  so  we  can  bring  about  a 
decision  if  possible  on  the  entire  Indochina 
question. 

Mr.  Koppel.  Where  would  that  take  place, 
you  Just  invite  delegates  from  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia to  go  to  Paris? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Delegates  should  be 
selected,  the  meeting  I  think  has  probably 
outlive  Its  usefulness  In  Paris  and  very  likely 
should  be  removed  someplace  closer  to  the 
scene  of  activity,  perhaps  at  Rangoon,  In 
Burma. 

Mr.  Clark.  Senator,  for  the  next  month  the 
spotlight  is  going  to  be  on  Peking  and  the 
President's  visit  to  Peking.  Do  you  think  the 
proposal  you  have  Just  made  should  be 
formally  taken  to  Peking  by  the  President? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  the  President  has 
his  responsibilities.  These  are  Just  sugges- 
tions on  my  part.  If  they  have  any  merit.  I 
would  hope  the  President  would  give  them 
consideration  and  act  accordingly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  should  be  Involved  in  an 
expanded  peace  conference  that  would  In- 
clude Laos  and  Cambodia? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Only  if  we  return  to  the 
Geneva  Accords  which  seem  to  be  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

Mr.  Koppel.  Senator,  one  thing  concerns 
me  about  this  expanded  notion  and  that  is 
the  peace  talks  In  Paris  have  already  been 
paralyzed  into  Inactivity  over  the  past  couple 
of  years.  Don't  you  think  that  by  bringing 
In  four  more — I  mean  It  would  amount  to  at 


least  four  delegations — you  are  Just  going 
to  make  it  so  cumbersome  nothing  could 
possibly  come  out  of  it? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Not  If  you  pick  the 
right  people  and  create  the  right  format.  All 
they  are  talking  about  now  is  Vietnam,  but 
what  about  Cambodia,  what  about  Laos 
where  the  war  is  being  lost  and  lost  badly. 
These  are  two  countries,  I  think,  which  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Cambodians  In 
Cambodia  and  the  Pathet  Laos  and  North 
Vietnamese  in  Laos  could  take  over  almost 
for  the  taking. 

Mr.  Koppel.  Do  you  think  the  United  States 
has  any  moral  responsibility  toward  these 
two  countries,  toward  Laos  and  Cambodia? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Only  in  the  case  of  re- 
habilitation after  the  war  is  concluded  be- 
cause we  have  helped  to  despoil  their  cul- 
ture, we  have  defoliated  the  countries  con- 
cerned, we  have  created  a  refugee  class.  We 
have  disrupted  their  society  and  I  think  we 
have  a  moral  obligation  after  the  war  is  over 
to  bring  about  the  rehabilitation  of  that 
entire  area. 

Mr.  Clark.  Senator,  the  Congress  this  past 
year  voted  a  ceiling  on  American  aid  to  both 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  about  $350  million  in 
each  case,  with  big  loopholes  that  did  not 
include  the  cost  of  American  air  support,  or 
the  trcx)p.s  of  South  Vietnam,  and  It  has  been 
rather  ineffective  for  that  reason. 

Do  you  think  this  new  session  of  Congress 
should  relmpose  a  lower  celling  or  take  some 
other  affirmative  action  to  keep  the  war  from 
spreading  more  widely  in  Laos  and  Cambodia? 

Senator  Mansdeld.  Yes,  I  do.  I  wish  the 
Congress  would  relmpose  a  lower  celling.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  don't  Intend  to  vote 
for  funds  for  Laos  or  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  you  personally  get  In- 
volved in  proposing  and  supporting  a  lower 
ceiling  of  aid  to  Laos  and  Camliodla? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  do  not  anticipate  do- 
ing so  at  the  moment  because,  as  I  said,  I 
intend  to  vote  against  funds  for  both. 

Mr.  Koppel.  Now,  Senator,  you  have  pro- 
posed several  times  over  the  past  several  years 
a  six  months  U.S.  troop  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  In  return  for  the  return  of  American 
prisoners  of  war.  Is  that  kind  of  resolution 
still  necessary  now  when  the  President  is 
obviously  phasing  out  American  troops? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes,  I  think  It  is  be- 
cause the  President,  while  he  is  obviously 
phasing  out  the  American  troop  strength  in 
Vietnam,  has  Indicated,  If  I  have  Interpreted 
his  remarks  correctly  when  he  announced  the 
last  draw-down,  that  it  was  his  Intention  to 
keep  a  residual  force  there.  But  what  Is  hap- 
pening Is  as  we  are  withdrawing,  we  are  get- 
ting no  quid  pro  quo.  What  I  want  to  see  is 
the  prisoners  of  war  and  the  recoverable  miss- 
ing In  action  taken  into  consideration  and  re- 
leased at  the  same  time,  if  such  a  proposal  is 
possible  and  such  a  proposal  has  not  yet  been 
made  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Koppel.  Why  do  you  think  It  would  be 
easier  now  to  get  your  kind  of  resolution 
passed  in  Congress?  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
It  would  become  harder  as  more  and  more 
troops  come  back. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  no.  The  Senate  has 
expressed  itself,  I  believe,  on  three  occasions, 
and  It  appears  to  me  that  the  feeling  in  this 
respect  is  increasing  in  both  houses  of  the 
Congress.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  In  ac- 
cord with  what  the  President  himself  has 
stated,  that  he  wanted  the  POWs  released  be- 
fore the  final  withdrawals  were  made.  We 
had  better  continue  to  make  attempts  In  that 
direction.  We  aren't  doing  so  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  President,  in  his  State  of 
of  the  Union  Address  this  past  week  said  he 
will  ask  for  an  Increase  in  the  defense  budg- 
et. The  word  from  the  Pentagon  is  that  that 
requested  increase  will  be  between  $4  and  $5 
billion.  Will  this  Congress  vote  that  much 
more  money  for  defense? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  hope  not.  I  think  It  is 


entirely  too  much.  I  think  we  spend  too 
much  on  defense  because  we  waste  too  much 
on  defense.  We  are  Involved  in  the  creation 
of  exotic  weapons  and  I  think  we  can  simpU- 
fy  our  defense  systenas  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent and  save  a  great  deal  of  money.  Money 
alone  Isn't  the  answer.  $82  billion  for  de- 
fense, with  the  problems  we  have  at  home,  is 
entirely  too  much.  We  are  spread  too  far,  too 
wide,  too  thin  throughout  the  world  any- 
way. 

Mr.  Clark.  Specifically,  Senator,  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  will  ask  for  $900  Billion  more 
to  expand  and  improve  our  missile-carrying 
submarine  fleet.  Will  you  support  that  re- 
quest? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  that  has  some 
merit  because  I  think  the  punch  in  our  de- 
fense system  lies  In  the  missile-carrying  sub- 
marines, but  I  would  like  to  see  deductions 
and  eradications  In  other  areas. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  despite.  Senator,  your 
strong  views  against  an  escalating  defense 
budget,  would  you  agree  that  there  is  cause 
for  concern  about  the  rapid  advances  made 
by  the  Soviet  Union  In  some  areas,  includ- 
ing their  expanding  fleet  of  nuclear  and  mis- 
sile-carrying subs? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Not  as  much  as  the 
Pentagoii  would  like  to  have  us  believe  be- 
cause I  think  at  the  present  time  we  still 
have  superiority.  At  the  least,  we  have  a 
stand-ofl'  and  It  Is  my  belief  we  have  superi- 
ority. We  ought  to  get  away  from  spending 
money  for  P-llls,  C-5As  and  other  planes 
of  those  types  which  have  cost  so  much  and 
gone  way  beyond  cost  estimates  and  get  back 
to  simplicity  in  building  and  in  reducing  the 
application  of  funds. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  Senator,  to  convert  all 
this  into  a 'practical  prediction,  would  you 
say  it  Is  likely  that  Congress  will  approve  a 
small  increase  In  defen.se  sr>endlng.  will  vote 
this  money  for  an  expanded  submarine  fleet, 
an  increase  of  perhaps  a  billion  or  two  dol- 
lars but  will  not  give  the  President  all  ho 
has  asked? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  he  will  not  get  all 
that  he  has  asked.  One  thing  the  nubile 
hasn't  been  aware  of  is  that  John  Stennls 
and  his  Armed  Services  Committee  have 
been  doing  a  tremendously  effective  Job 
over  the  past  two  or  three  years  In  reducing 
the  budget  requests,  I  think  somewhere  be- 
tween one  and  two  billion  dollars  over  the 
past  two  years  and  about  two  billion  dollars 
three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  you  think  it  Is  likely 
that  Congress  will  vote  some  Increase  in  the 
defense  budget? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised, but  my  vote  will  not  go  in  that  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  Koppel.  Well,  Senator,  one  thing  con- 
cerns me  about  that.  For  all  these  years  we 
have  been  In  Vleitnam,  we  have  been  hearing 
talks  about  the  peace  dividends  that  will 
accrue  once  the  war  is  over.  All  this  money 
that  was  to  be  made  available  for  domestic 
programs.  What  has  happened  to  that? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  the  Administra- 
tion tells  us  that  it  goes  for  additional  weap- 
ons— exotic  weapwns,  I  would  aussume — that 
it  goes  to  pay  the  pay  raises  which  the  Con- 
gress has  voted  three  times  in  the  last  year, 
or  year  and  a  half.  That  eats  up  the  difference 
plus,  of  course,  the  Inflation,  which  has  been 
plaguing  us  over  the  past  several  years,  going 
back  Into  the  previous  Democratic  adminis- 
tration. All  those  are  factors  to  be  considered. 

But  you  know  I  think  we  ought  to  really 
look  at  the  facts  about  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  Southeast  Asia.  This  Is  the  longest  war 
In  the  history  of  this  Republic.  In  casualties 
it  is  second  to  the  Second  World  War  and  in 
cost  It  Is  second  to  the  Second  World  War. 

Mr.  Clark.  Senator,  there  Is  considerable 
evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to 
establish  a  strong  Naval  presence  In  the 
Indian  Ocean.  There  is  also  some  evidence 
that  the  United  States  Is  responding. 
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Are  we  In  danger,  do  you  think,  of  building 
up  a  new  area  of  confrontation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviets  in  that  part 
of  the  world? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh.  yes.  We  are  build- 
ing a  conunixnlcatlona  statloci  at  Diego  Garcia 
in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  and  I  noted  with 
surprise  that  we  have  taken  over  the  lease 
which  the  British  had  on  Bahrein  In  the 
Persian  Gulf.  It  appears  to  me  we  are  fol- 
lowing the  same  old  policy. 

As  the  British  vacate,  we  step  in.  We 
haven't  got  the  resources  and  we  shoiUdn't 
have  that  responsibility. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Koppel.  Senator  Mansfield,  I'd  like  to 
get  back  to  your  proposal  for  expanded  peace 
talks.  Realistically,  how  would  this  begin? 
How  would  you  go  about  expanding  the  peace 
talks  in  Southeast  Asia? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  I  think  we  ought 
to  bring  In  Laos  and  Cambodia  and  we  ought 
to  have  the  appropriate  representative  from 
those  states.  After  all,  you  can't  settle  the 
Vietnamese  War  on  Its  own  without  taking 
into  consideration  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

Mr.  Koppel.  What  I  am  wondering  is,  whom 
do  you  consider  to  be  the  representative  of, 
let's  say,  Cambodia? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  would  say  that  Siha- 
nouk ought  to  be  given  consideration  as  far  as 
Laos  is  concerned  that  it  would  be  that  king, 
Savang  Vathana. 

Mr.  Koppel.  He  is  sitting  up  In  Luang  Pra- 
bang  and  has  taken  no  active  role  thus  far  in 
any  of  this? 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  Is  right.  He  has 
the  religious  and  patriotic  loyalty  of  all  fac- 
tions. I  think  he  Is  the  only  man  who  can  step 
In  ai>d  do  something  In  that  pitiful  war-rid- 
deii/Country.  It  Is  about  time  for  somebody  to 
steii  forth  and  take  the  responsibility  which 
Sonvanna  Phouma  and  the  others  cannot 
se*m  to  effectuate  at  the  present  time. 

kir.  Koppel.  Wouldn't  you,  for  example, 
frfcm  Cambodia  have  anyone  who  could  repre- 
s«it  what  could  be  called  In  quotes,  "The 
ailed  cause?" 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  think  Sihanouk 
represents  the  people  of  Cambodia,  always 
has  and  still  does. 

Mr.  Clark.  Senator,  the  President  noted 
In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  this  week 
there  are  some  ninety  of  his  legislative  rec- 
ommendations. Including  some  major  pro- 
grams, still  awaiting  action  In  Congress. 
What  do  you  see  as  the  "must"  items  in  this 
new  session  of  Congress;  the  areas  where 
you  can  assure  the  President  that  there  will 
be  action  on  his  programs? 

Senator  Mansfield.  The  Welfare  bill.  Rev- 
enue Reform,  Higher  Education,  all  the  ap- 
propriation bills.  There  are  some  others 
which  he  hasn't  recommended  such  as  the 
voter  registration.  That  Is  about  all  I  can 
think  of  at  the  moment,  but  there  are  others 
as  well. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  are  saying  there  will 
be  action  on  welfare  reform;  there  will  be  a 
revenue-sharing  bill  produced  by  this  Con- 
gress? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  yes.  Another  one  Is 
government  reorganization,  which  I  am  for, 
but  I  think  the  President  has  bit  off  too 
large  a  chunk  to  expect  us  to  do  anything 
In  that  area  this  year.  He  ought  to  cut  that 
down  to  make  a  start  in  one  area  so  we  can 
go  ahead  and  handle  It  as  we  go  along.  All 
these  bureaus  and  departments  which  he 
wants  to  either  eradicate  or  consolidate  with 
others  have  their  vested  Interests,  people  who 
are  interested  in  them,  in  commerce  and 
agriculture  and  what-not.  They  will  make 
It  difficult — they  will  make  It  impossible  to 
achieve  the  overall  types  of  reorganization 
which  the  President  wants,  which  I  advocate, 
during  a  session  of  the  Congress,  '^  during 
a  Congress. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  President,  In  his  State  of 
the  Union  address  this  year  sounded  a  new 


tlieme  on  revenue-sharing,  where  he  talked 
about  urgent  action  necessary  to  ease  the 
liurdcn  of  the  property  tax,  that  the  tax- 
payers were  In  near  revolt  In  some  areas  of 
the  country,  and  to  help  channel  more 
money  into  schools. 

His  expected  solution  to  this.  White  House 
sources  said  that  the  President  will  probably 
propose  a  so-called  value-added  tax  and  you 
and  other  Democrats  and  almost  all  the  pres- 
idential contenders  promptly  opposed  the 
value-added  tax. 

Senator  Mansfield.  It  is  a  sales  tax  and 
with  all  sales  taxes  It  Is  the  poor  people  who 
pay  the  most  and  who  keep  the  kitty  full. 

Mr.  Clark.  With  this  strong  Democratic 
opposition,  would  you  say  that  a  value-added 
tax  is  dead  before  It  is  even  proposed  by  the 
President? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  don't  think  it  Is  go- 
ing to  get  very  far,  no. 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  there  be  a  Democratic 
alternative  to  value-added  tax? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  I  don't  know,  but 
I.  for  example,  would  have  no  objection  to 
increasing  gasoline,  liquor  and  tobacco 
taxes. 

Mr.  Koppel.  Well,  Senator,  this  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  problems.  You  have  a  gaggle  of 
Democratic  candidates  for  President,  each 
of  them  with  his  own  pet  plans.  Is  there 
anything  that  could  be  construed  as  a  Demo- 
cratic counter-proposal  to  everything  that 
the  President  is  talking  about? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Not  now.  Maybe  later 
in  the  year. 

Mr.  Koppel.  How  Is  that  ever  going  to 
come  about?  Do  you  mean  after  people 
have 

Senator  Mansfield.  In  the  Policy  Commit- 
tee and  an  appropriate  Democratic  caucus — 
not  the  next  one — we  will  see  what  we  can 
come  up  with. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  Senator,  if  you  don't  come 
up  with  constructive  alternatives — and  I 
think  most  Impartial  observers  of  Congress 
would  say  that  the  Democrats  did  not  do 
a  very  good  Job  In  this  area  this  past  year — 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  we  didn't  do  too 
bad  a  Job. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  talking  about  coming  up 
with  constructive  Democratic  alternatives 
and  financial  proposals. 

Senator  Mansfield.  We  did,  we  came  up 
with  some  constructive  proposals.  I  think  by 
and  large  we  did  a  respectable  Job  In  the  first 
session  and  we  will  do  as  well  in  the  second, 
if  not  better. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  don't  do  more  this  year 
aren't  you  going  to  invite  the  President  to 
run  against  a  do-nothing  92nd  Congress  Just 
as  Harry  Truman  ran  against  a  do-nothing 
Republican   Congress — 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  he  had  better 
study  that  picture  very  carefully  because  his 
people  on  the  Finance  Committee  are  the 
ones  who  are  the  main  roadblocks  to  bringing 
out  a  welfare  program  which  he  advocated 
and  about  which.  Incidentally,  I  have  some 
questions  too. 

Mr.  Koppel.  A  number  of  leading  Demo- 
crats have  already  criticized  the  President's 
State  of  the  Union  Address  in  rather  parti- 
san terms.  Do  you  think  that  already  lays 
to  rest  the  rhetorical  question  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  raised  about  whether  or  not  it 
is  possible  i!i  a  political  year  like  this,  to 
handle  things  in  nonpartisan  terms — 

Senator  Mansfield.  It  isn't  possible,  but  I 
hope  that  we  can  reduce  it  to  a  minimum. 
The  address  was  temperate — It  didn't  say 
much,  it  made  practically  nothing  In  the 
way  of  recommendations  but  held  out  prom- 
ises which  might  be  said  to  include  the  value 
added  tax  and  a  few  other  matters.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  have  so  many  candidates  run- 
ning from  the  Senate  that  politics  is  bound 
to  become  Involved.  I  would  hope  that  as  far 
as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  that  there  would 
be  no  politicking,  or  at  least  a  minimum  of 
politics — this  applies  to  Republicans  as  well 


as  the  Democrats — and  that  the  politicking 
would  be  done  outside  the  Senate  chamber, 
not  in  it. 

Mr.  Koppel.  Is  It  going  to  make  your  Job 
much  more  difficult  during  this  coming  year? 

Senator  M.vnsfield.  It  is  tough  anyway. 

Mr.  Clark.  Senator,  isn't  one  of  your  prob- 
lems going  to  be,  with  all  of  the  Democrats 
running  for  President,  they  each  have  their 
own  platforms  that  ars  evolving  in  the  cam- 
paign and  we  have  a  Muskle  antl-poUutlon 
plan  and  a  Kennedy  health  plan  and  a  Mc- 
Govern  plan  to  cut  the  defense  budget  and 
a  Wilbur  Mills  revenue  sharing  plan.  Now 
how  are  you  going  to  blend  all  of  these  to- 
gether Into  something  voters  can  recognize 
as  a  Democratic  plan? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  I  am  not  looking 
that  far  ahead  because  all  these  proposals 
have  to  get  out  of  committees  and  once  they 
get  out  of  committees  then  we  will  get  down 
to  the  nub  of  your  question. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  really  a  matter  of  looking 
that  far  ahead?  We  are  right  on  the  verge 
of  these  Democratic  primaries  now.  The  polit- 
ical season  is  already  under  way.  Where  does 
this  Democratic  platform  of  constructive 
alternatives  come  from? 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  has  been  hap- 
pening all  along  since  this  Administration 
has  been  in  power  and  we  have  offered  pro- 
posals which  we  tliought  would  be  helpful 
to  the  Administration.  Unfortunately,  It 
seems  that  down  there  they  go  Into  adversary 
proceedings  and  think  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  undermine  them  when  In  fact  we  are 
trying  to  help  them. 

But  I  wouldn't  worry  too  much  about  that 
platform  yet.  We  will  work  out  that  particu- 
lar procedure  In  time.  Just  as  the  Republi- 
cans will,  because  their  platform  Isn't  steady 
by  any  means  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Koppel.  Senator  Mansfield,  approxi- 
mately a  year  ago  on  this  program  you  said 
that  Senator  Muskle  was  by  far  the  strong- 
est Presidential  contender  in  the  Democratic 
Party.  Has  anything  happened  during  the 
past  year  to  make  you  change  your  mind? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  except  that  more 
candidates  have  come  in.  I  think  the  field  is 
filled  by  now.  Some  of  those  candidates  will 
drop  out.  The  others  will  bunch  together  and 
I  think  that  it  will  develop  into  a  horse  race 
and  that  the  lead  which  Senator  Muskle  has, 
while  it  might  be  maintained — and  It  is 
considerable  at  the  moment — might  be  bitten 
into  depending  on  events  as  they  develop. 

Mr.  Koppel.  There  is  a  new  Gallop  Poll,  as 
you  may  know,  that  Just  came  out  taken 
among  Democratic  voters,  showing  for  the 
first  time  Senator  Muskle  leading  the  field. 
He  is  now  ahead  of  Senator  Kennedy. 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Koppel.  You  don't  think  he  has  got  It 
wrapped  up  yet,  though? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  don't  think  so  be- 
cause there  will  be  lots  of  questions  asked 
in  the  meantime,  some  of  them  will  be  tough 
and  it  will  be  up  to  the  delegates,  the  people 
in  the  states  concerned,  to  make  up  their 
minds.  But  at  the  moment.  Senator  Muskle 
is  considerably  ahead. 

Mr.  Clark.  Senator,  are  there  any  of  the 
Democratic  contenders  for  President  which 
you  could  not  support? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  wait  until  the 
Conventloi\  decides. 

Mr.  Koppel.  We  will  ask  you  about  one  of 
them.  now.  Would  you  support  George  Wal- 
lace if  by  some  chance  he  was  the  nominee? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  wouldn't  support 
Governor  Wallace.  I  think  Wallace  Is.  In  ef- 
fect, running  under  the  Democrat  banner  for 
purposes  of  his  own  but  if  he  doesn't  get  it 
then  I  imagine  he  will  go  baA  to  his  Ameri- 
can Party  or  the  other  parties  which  got  to- 
gether last  time  to  nominate  him.  He  Is  a 
man  you  can't  Ignore  because  he  pulled 
about  13  million  votes  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Koppel.  Senator  Mansfield,  the  most 
emotional  issue  the  Democrats  are  facing  as 
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they  campaign  around  the  country  now  Is 
school  bussing.  Do  you  think  that  the  Con- 
gress will  take  any  action  to  block  or  delay 
court-ordered  school  bussing? 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  I  can't  say.  Ef- 
forts win  be  made,  amendments  offered  to 
either  the  pending  legislation,  the  Equal 
Opportunities  Act,  or  the  Higher  Education 
Bill,  which  will  come  before  us  when  the 
EEOC  is  disposed  of.  What  will  happen  at 
that  time  remains  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  KoppEL.  As  it  stands  right  now,  which 
party  do  you  see  benefltting  the  most  or  Is 
It  such  an  explosive  Issue  that  neither  party 
Is  likely 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  don't  think  It  will 
benent  either  party  because  It  Isn't  Just  a 
Southern  issue,  it  is  a  national  Issue  and  I 
think  that  what  Senator  Rlblcoff  along  with 
Senator  Stennls  tried  to  do  last  year,  recog- 
nized that  fact  on  a  de  Jure  and  de  facto 
basis. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well  Senator,  how  do  you  as 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  feel  personally 
about  the  antibusslng  amendment  that  the 
House  tacked  last  year  onto  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Bin— and  the.se  would  Include  amend- 
ments forbidding  the  use  of  federal  funds  for 
bussing  to  achieve  racial  balance  and  an 
amendment  postponing  Federal  Court  or- 
ders for  bussing  until  all  appeals  have  been 
exhausted? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  I  don't  know 
what  the  Senate  will  do  In  that  respect  I 
didn't  get  the  first  part  of  your  question. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  you  as  Majority  Leader 
of  the  Senate  personally  feel  about  these 
amendments? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  don't  think  thev 
should  be  on  there  because  I  think  they  are 
pert  of  the  law  of  the  land.  They  are  based 
on  the  '54  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education  de- 
cision and  It  isn't  a  matter  of  whether  you 
like  It  or  not,  it  Isn't  a  matter  as  much  of 
racial  balance  as  It  Is  a  matter  of  qualltv 
education.  •' 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  Senator,  do  you  agree  or 
disagree  with  President  Nixon  In  his  opposi- 
tion to  bussing  solely  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance in  schools?  And  there  Is  the  crux  of  the 
problem. 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  don't  think  anybody 
believes  that  the  purpose  Is  Just  to  achieve 
racial  balance  but  it  is  to  achieve  equality  in 
education,  quality  education.  As  far  as  our 
citizens  are  concerned,  may  I  say  that  bus- 
sing Is  not  a  new  factor.  It  has  been  In  effect 
in  this  country  since  the  turn— well,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  automobile,  really  and 
this  Is  a  step  on  the  way  to  quality  educa- 
tion, equally  applicable  to  all  races. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well.  Senator,  It  has  been  eight- 
een years  now  since  that  1954  Supreme 
Court  school  desegregation  decision  that  you 
mentioned,  and  still  In  the  great  ghettos  of 
the  north  there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  schools  that  are  all  black.  Would  you  go 
Into  a  massive  bussing— and  I  know  some 
people  regard  that  as  a  trigger  word  but 
would  you  go  Into  a  massive  bussing  program 
to  achieve  school  integration  In  the  north' 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  don't  think  massive 
busing  Is  necessary.  Equality  of  education- 
quality  education.  Is  why  I  voted  for  the 
RlblcofT-Stennis  Amendment,  which  would 
apply  the  same  standards  to  all  the  states 
the  north  and  the  south  east  and  west— and' 
after  all,  education  is  a  state  responsibility 
and  a  state  function. 

Mr.  KoppEL.  Well,  how  do  you  i;et  quality 
education.  Senator?  wu-^'^^y 

Senator  Mansfield.  By  busing  If  need  be 
or  by  the  local  school  boards  themselves 
raising  up  the  standards  and  the  school 
boards  themselves  can  bring  about  bussing 
If  they  desire  to  do  so.  That  was  allowed 
under  the  '54  decision.  -"iuwea 

Mr.  Clark.  Well.  Senator,  one  of  the 
Democratic  presidential  candidates.  Senator 
Jackson,  Interprets  this  move  to  quality 
education    as   meaning    that   he   would— in 
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essence,  you  would  bus  black  chUdren  Into 
white  schools  but  not  white  children  into 
black  schools  If  they  were  Inferior.  Is  that 
what  you  are  talking  about,  one-way  bus- 
sing. 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  not  one-way  bus- 
sing, because  I  thlnlt  busing,  If  it  is  going 
to  be  applicable,  has  to  work  both  ways 
but  then  you  get  back  to  the  nub  of  the 
question  and  that  Is  quality  education.  That 
is  the  thing  which  should  be  done  If  you 
do  that  you  won't  have  any  bussing  Bussing 
Is  a  passing  phase. 

Mr.  KopPEL.  Realistically.  Senator,  can  you 
think  of  any  circumstances  under  which  the 
black  school  would  be  better  than  the  local 
white  school  a  few  miles  away? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  except  through  an 
intermingling  of  the  pupils  srfK»ii  races.  Don't 
talk  of  black  schools  only  because  remem- 
ber the  Chinese  situation  in  San  Francisco, 
think  of  the  chlcanos,  the  Puerto  Rlcans 
and  the  others  as  well. 

Mr.  KopPEL.  While  you  are  on  the  west 
coast,  the  President  has  asked  Congress  for 
Immediate  legislation  to  end  the  west  coast 
dock  strike,  legislation  that  would  provide 
for  compulsory  arbitration.  You  have  al- 
ways been  considered  a  friend  of  labor.  Could 
you  support  such  a  move? 

Senator  AtANSFiELD.  I  dont  know  The  Pres- 
ident sent  his  proposal  up.  We  will  see  what 
comes  out  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  I  am 
ordinarily  opposed  to  enforced  arbitration. 
Something  has  to  be  done,  so  I  wUl  endeavor 
to  keep  an  open  mind  and  If  the  committee 
reports  out  a  bill  it  will  be  given  expeditious 
consideration. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  President  says  he  wants 
action   this   week   because   of   what   he   re- 

co^^'Jk'^'"    ^^nsfield.    But    the    committee 
says  they  won  t  start  holding  hearings  until 

„^M,'"  u'^'^  °'  °^*'^  ^^^•^  »"d  we  cant  act 
until  they  report  out  something. 

Mr.  Clark.  Senator,  we  wanted  to  ask  vou 
one  quick  final  question.  The  Congressional 
Quarterly  recently  ran  its  tabulation  of  the 
support  given  the  President  In  1971  On  82 
votes  last  year  you  supported  him  only  28  per 
nl'^l     /^w  *''"®  ^"^  opposed  him  on  55  per 

h»^t      ,J^^   ^°^^^-   ^°   J°"   think   you   can 
better  that  record  in  1972? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  never  heard  those 
figures.  I  am  delighted  to  have  them  but  as 
f..H^^'  \  '"'L  exercise  my  own  Independent 
Judgment  and  do  the  best  I  can  as  a  Sen- 
ator for  the  State  of  Montana,  for  the  people 
of  that  state  and  this  nation.  f     f^ 

Mr.  Clark.  Senator,  as  always,  it  has  been 
a  pleasure  having  you  with  us.  Thank  you 
for  being  our  guest  on  Issues  and  Answers 

Senator  Mansfield.  Thank  you. 
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THE  PACKARD  GIFT  TO  COLORADO 
COLLEGE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
days  of  financial  crisis  for  many  of  our 
Institutions   of   higher   education,   it   is 
comforting  and  heartwarming  to  read  of 
an  unusual  large  private  gift  to  one  of 
our  colleges.  Mr.  David  Packard,  former 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  Mrs 
Packard  have  made  a  remarkable  gift 
of  approximately   $7.5  million   to  Col- 
orado College,   an   outstanding  private 
institution  in  Colorado  Springs.  The  gift 
is  part  of  the  distribution  of  capital  gains 
on  Mr.  Packard's  holding  of  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  stock  which  he  placed  in 
trust  for  the  period  of  his  Government 
service.  The  trustees  of  Colorado  CoUege 
correctly  called  it  "an  immeasurable  act 
of  generosity  which  not  only  helps  to 
assure  the  future  of  Colorado  College,  but 
expresses  an  extraordinary  confidence  in 


the  Uberal  arts  college  as  a  vital  nart 
of  higher  education." 

Mr.  President,  so  that  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  can  have  the  benefit 
of  reading  all  of  the  details  of  this  re- 
markable gift,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  Colorado  College  announce- 
ment of  it  printed  In  the  Record 

There   being   no   objection,   the   an- 
noimcement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  Packard  Gift  to  Colorado  College 
Colorado  Springs.  Colo.— A  gift  to  Colo- 
rado College  of  approximately  $7.5  million 
from  David  Packard,  former  deputy  secre- 
tary of  defense,  and  Mrs.  Packard  was  an- 
nounced here  today  by  President  Lloyd  E 
Worner.  The  gift  Is  the  largest  single  grant  In 
the  98-year  history  of  the  Independent  liberal 
arts  college. 

A  native  of  Pueblo.  Colorado,  Mr.  Packard 
was  a  trustee  of  the  college  before  he  Joined 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  1969  His 
parents  were  alumni. 

The  gift  Is  part  of  the  distribution  of  some 
$18.8  million  In  capital  gams  on  Mr  Pack- 
ard's holdings  of  Hewlett-Packard  Company 
stock  which  he  placed  In  trust  for  the  period 
of  his  government  service.  Other  gifts  an- 
nounced from  the  fund  to  date  include  $2  2 
million  to  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  near  Washington,  DC,  and 
$2.6  million  to  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto 
California. 

The  grant  to  Colorado  College  will  con- 
sist of  156,000  shares  of  Hewlett-Packard 
common  stock  which  was  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $6.8  million  at  the  termination  of  the 
trust.  It  has  since  risen  In  value,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  market  on  Wednesday,  January 
19,  was  worth  $7.6  million. 

The  announcement  followed  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Colorado  College  board  of 
trustees  at  which  the  board  formally  ac- 
cepted the  gift  and  adopted  a  resolution  cit- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  Packard  for  "an  Immeasur- 
able act  of  generosity  which  not  onlv  helps  to 
assure  the  future  of  Colorado  College  but  ex- 
presses an  extraordinary  confidence  In  the 
liberal  arts  college  as  a  vital  part  of  higher 
education." 

Between  $1  million  and  $1.5  million  of  the 
grant  will  provide  new  music  and  art  facili- 
ties on  the  campus,  and  approximately  $6 
million  will  go  Into  endowment  for  scholar- 
ships and  for  faculty  and  library  support. 
The  Trustees  accepted  the  gift  as  a  "Cen- 
tennial Challenge"  to  be  matched  by  $7 
million  In  additional  endowment  funds  to  be 
raised  by  the  College's  centennial  vear.  1974. 
Endowment  is  the  term  used  to  describe  In- 
vestments which  earn  income  annually  to 
support  a  college's  educational  programs. 

Russell  T.  Tutt  of  Colorado  Springs,  chair- 
man of  the  college  board  of  trustees,  said  the 
Packard  gift  "could  not  have  been  designated 
for  more  important  needs."  He  explained  that 
music  and  art  facilities  have  had  high 
priority  In  the  coUege's  building  program 
and  that  a  substantial  increase  In  endow- 
ment has  been  a  key  objective  In  the  college's 
long-term  funding  plans. 

Current  market  value  of  the  college  en- 
dowment fund  Is  approximately  14  million. 
Successful  completion  of  the  challenge 
matching  fund  program  wUl  mean  a  virtual 
doubling  of  the  fund  by  the  centennial. 

"The  trustees  speak  for  the  entire  Colorado 
College  constituency— students,  faculty,  staff, 
alumni,  parents,  and  other  friends— In  ex- 
pressing to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Packard  our  most 
heartfelt  gratitude,"  Mr.  Tutt  said. 

President  Worner  characterized  the  gift  as 
"the  kind  of  support  which  encourages  us  In 
the  liberal  arts  colleges  to  take  new  reassur- 
ance that  our  distinctive  kind  of  education 
Is  m  a  position  to  flourish  as  never  before." 
He  said  the  added  endowment  would  pro- 
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vide  a  firmer  base  for  the  college's  continu- 
ing programs  to  obtain  funds  for  special  proj- 
ects and  to  supplement  the  Colorado  Col- 
lege Annual  Fund  In  helping  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  what  Is  charged  In  tui- 
tion and  what  It  actually  costs  the  college 
to  educate  Its  students.  He  said  detailed 
planning  will  start  promptly  for  the  music 
and  arts  facilities  and  that  the  college  will 
Immediately  begin  efforts  to  raise  the  match- 
ing funds. 

Mr.  Packard's  late  parents,  Sperry  S.  and 
Ella  Graber  Packard,  were  graduated  from 
Colorado  College  In  1902.  His  father  served 
as  a  trustee  of  the  college  from  1920-24. 

Mr.  Packard  was  awarded  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  science  at  the  Colorado 
College  commencement  In  1964  and  joined 
the  board  of  trustees  in  1966.  Before  enter- 
ing government  service  he  was  chairman  of 
Hewlett-Packard  Company,  a  leading  manu- 
facturer of  electronic  equipment,  which  has 
a  major  plant  In  Colorado  Sprmgs.  He  re- 
signed the  defense  position  last  month. 

Colorado  College  Is  an  undergraduate  In- 
stitution with  a  coeducational  enrollment  of 
1750  students.  In  a  period  when  a  number  of 
colleges  have  experienced  enrollment  de- 
clines. Colorado  College  has  seen  admission 
applications  rise  sharply,  with  some  4000  ap- 
plying for  500  places  in  last  fall's  class.  Much 
of  the  college's  recent  notice  has  come  from 
an  Innovative  educational  program  which  en- 
rolls a  student  In  one  course  at  a  time  Instead 
of  the  usual  four  or  five. 


PEACE  CORPS  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Peace 
Corps  is  in  crisis. 

The  crisis  is  not  because  host  govern- 
ments are  displeased  with  the  volunteers 
or  their  work;  the  Peace  Corps  has  re- 
ceived a  renewed  interest  and  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  requests  for  Volunteers 
from  the  host  countries. 

The  crisis  is  not  because  Americans 
are  no  longer  interested  in  volunteer  jobs; 
the  Peace  Corps  has  experienced  a  dra- 
matic increase  in  the  number  of  applica- 
tions for  the  second  year  in  a  row. 

The  crisis  comes  because  Congress  is 
making  the  Peace  Corps  what  Carl 
Rowan  has  called,  an  Innocent  and  un- 
timely victim  of  the  foreign  aid  mess. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  an  immensely  popu- 
lar program  with  the  American  people. 
I  believe  it  is  equally  popular  with  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Members 
of  Congress.  The  controversy  over  the 
total  issue  of  foreign  assistance  has  al- 
lowed the  Peace  Corps  to  slide  out  of 
focus.  Lack  of  positive  action  by  its  sup- 
porters has  allowed  a  small  minority  of 
critics  to  put  the  Peace  Corps  in  its  pres- 
ent budget  crisis  and  push  it  to  the  brink 
of  destroying  its  credibility  and  effective- 
ness to  work  with  and  be  accepted  by 
people  around  the  world. 

Because  the  Peace  Corps  was  author- 
ized to  spend  at  the  rate  of  $82  million 
in  the  first  quarter  and  at  the  rate  of 
$77.2  million  in  the  second  quarter,  the 
S72  million  passed  in  the  continuing  reso- 
lution for  the  third  quarter  and  a  similar 
budget  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year  leaves  the  Peace  Corps  with  what  is. 
in  effect,  a  37-percent  budget  cut  for  the 
rest  of  the  fiscal  year.  Peace  Corps 
unique  people-to-people  operations  will 
not  allow  them  to  slash  large  grants  or 
delay  the  purchase  of  material.  Staff  in 
Washington  and  overseas  has  been  seri- 
ously reduced  as  Peace  Corps  reaction 


to  previous  budget  cuts.  Fear  of  a  low 
budget  appropriations  by  Congress  has 
put  an  indefinite  freeze  on  inviting  new 
volunteers  to  training. 

In  order  to  operate  within  the  $72  mil- 
lion budget,  Peace  Corps  officials  have 
outlined  contingency  plans  which  call  for 
the  withdrawal  of  some  4,000  volunteers, 
or  nearly  half  of  the  total  volunteer  force 
overseas.  To  accomplish  this  recall,  the 
Peace  Corps  will  have  to  cancel  agree- 
ments for  all  the  volunteers  In  some  15 
countries  and  a  large  percentage  of  the 
volimteers  in  several  other  coimtries. 

The  agreement  between  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  government  of  the  host 
countries  is  a  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  is  as  important  to  honor 
this  commitment  as  any  other  commit- 
ment we  make  around  the  world.  'While 
we  continue  the  war  in  Vietnam  in  the 
face  of  unprecedented  dissent  from  the 
people  and  their  leaders,  we  are  about  to 
end  orf  Peace  Corps  commitments  with 
mamr  countries  without  a  peep. 
I^s  is  wrong. 

The  priorities  of  the  American  people 
and  their  Government  are  all  out  of 
kilter.  I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  past  10  years  we  have  sent  fewer  than 
45.000  volimteers  overseas  to  work  in 
peaceful  development  with  other  peoples, 
while  during  approximately  the  same 
time  we  have  sent  more  than  45,000 
Americans  to  their  death  in  Vietnam.  We 
are  now  asked  to  tax  ourselves  to  the 
tune  of  nearly  $80  billion  to  increase  our 
capabilities  for  war.  If  we  reduced  the 
military  budget  to  $60  billion,  as  I  believe 
we  should,  the  savings  we  would  realize 
in  1  year  will  operate  the  Peace  Corps, 
at  its  present  level,  for  more  than  200 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  enthusiastically  sup- 
port the  Appropriations  Committee's  re- 
port to  grant  the  full  $77.2  million  au- 
thorized for  the  Peace  Corps. 

But  my  support  is  not  enough.  The 
fight  for  the  survival  of  Peace  Corps  pro- 
grams must  come  from  the  Members  of 
Congress. 

I  have  today  sent  letters  to  each  Sen- 
ator asking  that  they  take  positive  action 
to  support  the  Peace  Corps  in  the  im- 
pending budget  appropriations. 

Additionally,  I  have  written  President 
Nixon,  lu-ging  him  to  take  immediate  and 
dramatic  steps  in  support  of  the  Peace 
Corps  appropriations  at  the  authorized 
$77.2  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  any  reduc- 
tion of  Peace  Corps  volunteer  strength 
overseas  will  be  a  tragic  error  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  At  a  time  when  the 
gulf  between  the  rich  nations  and  the 
poor  nations  is  the  widest  in  history,  we 
cannot  reduce  our  technical  assistance 
to  their  programs  which  they  consider 
essential  to  their  development.  At  a  time 
when  we  have  brought  criticism  and  mis- 
trust from  so  many  peoples  of  the  world 
as  a  result  of  our  military,  economic,  and 
diplomatic  posture  in  the  world,  we  can- 
not reduce  one  of  the  few  people-to-peo- 
ple programs  designed  to  promote  under- 
standing at  the  grassroots  level. 

Former  President  Frei  of  Chile  once 
said  to  me: 


You  Americans  Invented  public  relations, 
but  you  are  now  the  world's  worst  practition- 
ers of  It. 

A  dramatic  reduction  of  the  Peace 
Corps  activities  around  the  world  will  be 
one  of  the  more  serious  blunders  in  re- 
cent years. 

THE   USE   OF  WATER   IN   ARIZONA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
always  astoimds  me  to  discover  how  little 
some  people  who  wTite  for  newspapers  in 
the  East  know  about  problems  that  beset 
our  States  in  the  West.  But  some  kind  of 
a  record  must  have  been  established  on 
January  17,  when  the  New  York  Times 
published  an  article  accusing  the  people 
of  Arizona  of  being  sloppy  and  wasteful 
in  their  use  of  w^ater. 

Mr.  President,  you  have  to  live  in  the 
West — and  in  the  arid  portion  of  the 
West  in  particular — to  understand  the 
reverence  with  which  most  people  in  the 
State  of  Arizona  regard  their  most  lim- 
ited, most  needed,  and  most  precious 
natural  resource.  Our  cities  in  Arizona 
meter  the  water  delivered  to  everj'  cus- 
tomer. Our  city  water  systems  are  among 
the  most  eflBcient  in  the  Nation.  Our  use 
of  water  in  agriculture  methods  is  the 
most  advanced  an.\'where  in  the  world.  To 
give  you  an  example,  the  irrigation  water 
used  in  Arizona  is  carried  in  many  in- 
stances from  pumps  to  field  in  concrete- 
lined  ditches  to  reduce  seepage. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  need  the  New 
York  Times  to  tell  us  how  to  handle 
water.  I  dare  say  New  York  City  could 
take  some  useful  lessons  from  the  State 
of  Arizona  in  this  respect. 

In  all  events,  Gov.  Jack  WilUams  of 
Arizona,  has  put  the  record  sti-aight  in 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  dated  January  26.  I  ask  that  the 
Governor's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Janttart  26,  1972. 
The  Editor, 
The  New  York  Times, 
New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  It  must  Indeed  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  people  living  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board to  comprehend  the  water  problems 
of  Arizona,  and  an  article  which  appeared 
in  your  newspaper  on  January  17  contributes 
very  little  If  anything  at  all  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding. 

For  nearly  a  century  now  Arizona  and  the 
Southwest  at  large  have  been  receiving  the 
ambitious,  the  courageous  and  the  visionary 
Immigrants  from  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States  who  search  for  a  better  life. 
We  are  proud  of  what  they  have  done  here 
to  make  our  arid  land  a  good  and  produc- 
tive part  of  our  Nation. 

Why,  now  that  we  have  become  an  Im- 
portant part  of  America's  economic  and  so- 
cial structure  by  developing  our  natural  re- 
sources, are  we  accused  of  being  sloppy  and 
wasteful  In  the  use  of  the  water  which  is 
the  most  precious  of  our  resources  because 
It  Is  the  most  limited? 

Our  cities  In  Arizona  meter  the  water  de- 
livered to  every  customer.  Our  city  municipal 
water  delivery  systems  are  among  the  most 
efficient  in  the  nation.  Our  agricultural 
methods  are  most  advanced;  for  example, 
irrigation  water  is  carried  more  and  more 
from  pumps  to  fields  In  concrete  lined  ditches 
to  reduce  seepage. 
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Yes  the  greater  part  of  our  total  water 
supply  Is  used  for  farm  irrigation.  I  must 
point  out  we  have  only  about  one  million 
acres  of  Irrigated  land  In  all  of  Arizona. 
That's  only  about  one  and  one-quarter  per- 
cent of  our  total  land  area:  it  is  the  more 
Important  to  us  because  It  is  so  little.  And, 
yes.  It  does  take  a  lot  of  water  per  acre  be- 
cause our  warm  climate  permits  year-round 
crop  production. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  produce  a  larger  in- 
come than  any  other  kind  of  crop  grown  on 
our  lrri£;ptccl  farms.  We  grow  a  lot  of  feed 
grains  and  forage,  of  course  to  feed  and  fat- 
ten the  cattle  grown  on  our  ranches.  And 
Alfalfa  renews  soil  fertility  for  other  crops 
as  any  good  farmer  knows. 

Arizona  does  use  large  amounts  of 
groundwater  drawn  from  largely  irreplace- 
able reserves.  In  the  Salt  River  Valley  where 
Phoenix  Is  situated,  groundwater  accounts 
for  about  half  the  total  supply,  and  it  is 
used  in  addition  to  stored  surface  water  to 
support  a  population  of  nearly  one  million 
people  and  to  Irrigate  less  than  500,000  acres 
of  farm  land.  That  500.000  acres  of  irrigated 
farms  form  the  green  belts  that  contribute 
to  the  quality  of  o\ir  oasis  type  of  environ- 
ment. 

We  have  known  for  many  years  that  it  is 
not  good  to  draw  as  heavily  as  we  must  upon 
groundwater  reserves.  That  is  why  we  need 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  to  bring  a  sup- 
plemental supply  of  Colorado  River  water 
into  Central  Arizona.  It  will  be  used  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  groundwater  pumped. 
By  law.  none  of  the  water  delivered  by  the 
Project  can  be  u.sed  to  irrigate  new  farm 
land  except  on  Indian  reservations.  If  land 
speculators  are  buying  desert  land  along  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  aqueduct  route 
hoping  to  make  a  fortune  from  use  of  Proj- 
ect water,  they  are  doomed  to  fallvire. 

Of  course,  there  are  a  few  shortsighted 
people  In  Arizona  who  have  doubts  about 
the  value  of  bringing  in  more  water.  The 
fact  that  the  writer  of  your  article  failed  to 
find  any  prominent  men  who  were  willing 
to  be  quoted  in  opposition  only  confirms 
that   they  are  very  much   in  the  minority. 

As  for  the  position  of  the  Sierra  Club,  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  its  chief 
spokesmen  who  appeared  before  congres- 
sional committees  before  our  Project  was 
authorized  admitted  many  times  that  Ari- 
zona needs  the  water  which  the  Project 
will  deliver.  It  was  these  same  Sierra  Club 
spokesmen  who,  In  opposing  the  construc- 
tion of  hydroelectric  dams  on  the  Colorado 
River.  .suRgested  that  power  for  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  be  generated  by  thermal 
plants  as  a  substitute  for  dams.  Arizona  ac- 
cepted that  compromise,  but  now  that  a 
thermal  plant  Is  under  construction  the 
Sierra  Club  is  opposing  it  too. 

If  all  efforts  to  satisfy  the  water  and  pow- 
er needs  of  Americans,  whether  they  live  in 
Arizona  or  New  York,  are  to  be  blocked  by 
economic  environmental  and  social  theo- 
rists, then  there  is  little  room  for  optimism 
about  the  Nation's  future. 

We  can  make  a  beginning  now  in  the  right 
direction  by  at  least  trying  to  understand 
the  problems  of  each  of  our  states,  rather 
than  promoting  misunderstanding  through 
publication  of  less  than  the  whole  truth. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Williams, 
Governor  of  Arizona. 


SOVIET    HARASSMENT    OP    RHODE 
ISLAND  LOBSTER  FISHERMEN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
day  yesterday  I  received  a  series  of  re- 
ports from  Rhode  Island  lobster  fisher- 
men, home  ported  at  GaUlee,  that  for  the 
past  several  weeks  they  have  been  the 
victims  of  harassment  by  vessels  of  the 
large  Soviet  fishing  fleet. 


A  member  of  my  staff  traveled  to  Gali- 
lee and  interviewed  the  boatowners  and 
captains  at  length.  They  gave  him  very 
disturbing  accounts  of  extensive  losses 
to  their  gear — their  lobster  pots,  their 
lines,  and  their  buoys — caused  by  harass- 
ment by  Soviet  vessels. 

A  spokesman  for  the  boatowners  and 
captains  told  my  staff  member  that  the 
losses  of  gear  totaled  $16,000  during 
January. 

In  addition,  they  claim  that  the  Rus- 
sian harassment  has  also  caused  a  sharp 
drop  in  the  lobster  catch  by  Rhode  Island 
lobster  fishermen.  The  loss  in  dollars  be- 
tween December  and  January  was  esti- 
mated at  $175,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  these  allegations 
shocking. 

Last  fall  there  were  similar  allegations 
by  New  England  lobstermen,  most  of 
them  from  Massachusetts,  that  the  So- 
viets were  steaming  across  their  fixed 
lines,  severing  the  lines  from  the  pots. 

At  that  time  an  enterprising  television 
station  from  Rhode  Island  sent  a  film 
crew  out  with  one  of  the  American  ves- 
sels and  they  filmed  the  Soviets  in  the 
act  of  such  high-sea  vandalism. 

After  those  incidents  last  fall  there 
were  discussions  between  American  fish- 
ermen and  ofiQcials  of  the  large  Soviet 
fishing  fleet.  These  discussions  were  aid- 
ed by  the  good  offices  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Coast  Guard.  From  all 
reports  these  discussions  were  amicable 
and  they  led  those  of  us  concerned  about 
this  problem  to  have  some  hope  that  the 
Soviets  were  prepared  to  respect  the 
rights  of  the  fixed-gear  lobstermen. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  that  this  has 
not  been  the  case.  I  find  the  latest  Soviet 
acts  of  vandalism,  as  reported  to  me,  to 
be  deplorable  acts.  An  end  must  be  put 
to  them  so  that  our  fishermen,  who  de- 
pend on  these  waters  for  their  livelihood, 
will  be  able  to  fish  in  peace. 

Last  Saturday  one  of  the  Rhode  Island 
captains  saw  19  Russian  vessels  in  the 
fishing  grounds  south  of  Block  Island.  He 
radioed  the  Coast  Guard  and  two  Coast 
Guard  vessels  responded  promptly.  The 
Soviet  vessels  promptly  dispersed. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Coast  Guard 
responded  so  promptly,  Mr.  President, 
but  I  believe  the  situation  is  serious 
enough  to  warrant  the  stationing  of  a 
Coast  Guard  vessel  in  the  area  to  dis- 
suade the  Russians  from  any  further 
hostile  actions.  I  plan  to  make  such  a 
request  of  the  Coast  Guard  today. 

Secondly,  I  call  on  the  Department  of 
State  to  take  the  most  vigorous  action  in 
pressing  the  Soviet  Government  for 
restitution  to  all  of  the  fishermen  in- 
volved for  their  losses.  Fishing  is  a  most 
precarious  business  and  the  loss  of  equip- 
ment for  even  a  short  period  can  cause 
serious  financial  hardship. 

I  also  ask  that  the  Department  of  State 
again  protest  this  latest  series  of  hostile 
actions  to  the  proper  Soviet  authorities 
and  seek  firm  assurances  that  this  van- 
dalism will  cease. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  have  con- 
tacted the  Small  Business  Administration 
so  that  they  will  make  available  what- 
ever assistance  they  can  to  our  fishermen 
so  that  they  can  quickly  replace  their 
gear  and  return  to  their  livelihood. 


THE  PRISONERS  OP  WAR 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  families  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  missing-in-action  in  Southeast 
Asia  are  visiting  Members  of  Congress  to 
plead  their  case  for  making  every  effort 
to  obtain  the  release  of  these  men. 

Certainly  no  one  in  Congress — or  in 
the  rest  of  the  Nation — could  turn  aside 
their  arguments.  There  is  nothing  that 
weighs  more  heavily  on  our  minds  as  we 
search  for  peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  Presi- 
dent  Nixcn  has  made  it  very  clear  that 
this  is  his  primary  consideration  in  ne- 
gotiating a  settlement  and  he  has  made 
very  generous  terms  to  open  the  way  to 
constructive  negotiations  with  the  Com- 
munists. 

The  families  of  these  men  hive  suf- 
fered an  ordeal  which  I  am  sure  none  of 
us  can  fully  imagine — the  agony  of  not 
knowing  if  a  husband  is  dead  or  alive, 
the  uncertainty  of  a  loved  one's  well-be- 
ing when  reports  filter  through  of  mal- 
nutrition and  mistreatment  of  prisoners, 
children  not  knowing  if  their  father  wilj 
be  home  for  Christmas  next  year,  but  al- 
ways that  small  ray  of  hope  that  he  is 
alive  and  that  may'oe  his  release  is  Just 
around  the  corner. 

To  give  the  American  people  some  idea 
of  the  courage  that  the  POW-MIA  wives 
have  passed  along  to  their  children  and 
to  show  the  sensitivity  of  other  children 
to  the  issue,  a  Colorado  publisher  active 
in  the  cause  of  gaining  release  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  has  compiled  a  sampling 
of  the  letters  written  by  children  of  all 
ages  to  President  Nixon,  to  Hanoi  and  to 
H.  Ross  Perot,  a  selfless  contributor  to 
the  POW/MIA  cause. 

Mr.  John  L.  Herzog  of  Colorado  Springs 
edited  the  book,  entitled  "Daddy  Won't 
Be  Home  for  a  Long  Time,"  and  all  royal- 
ties from  the  book  are  being  donated  to 
the  cause  of  securing  freedom  for  the 
men.  As  Mr.  Herzog  says  in  his  introduc- 
tion: 

People  of  all  ages  were  and  are  involved  In 
the  campaign — to  win  freedom  for  the  men. 
But  It  was  the  Innocents,  the  children,  with 
their  simplistic  interpretation  of  interna- 
tional politics,  who  wrote  the  most  poignant 
letters.  These  'letters  to  Hanoi"  expressed 
their  idealism  toward  humanity  for  all  men, 
their  hop>es  for  lasting  peace,  their  interpreta- 
tion of  war  and  their  insight  into  the  role 
of  a  nation's  leader. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  a 
few  of  the  letters  that  touched  me  par- 
ticularly, and  I  commend  the  book  to 
anyone  concerned  about  American  pris- 
oners and  the  truly  human  side  of  the 
issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

ElxcERFTS  Fbom  Daddt  Won't  Bk  Home  Fob  a 
Long  Time 

To  Mr.  H.  Ross  Pehot  : 

Dear  Mr.  Perot:  I  am  6.  My  Daddy  la  an 
Air  Force  pUot.  We  can't  find  him.  We  pray 
he  is  a  P.O.W. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  trying  to  help 
him.  I  love  you. 

Patty. 
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Dear  Mr.  Perot:  We  want  the  men  back 
alive.  Dad  is  one  of  the  men.  There  are  3  of 
us  and  my  Mom.  David  does  not  know  Dad. 
He's  my  brother,  he's  4  this  year  and  John  Is 
6  right  now  and  I  am  MoUy  and  I  am  7  right 
now.  I'll  pray  for  you. 

MoLLT  AND  John  and  David. 


Letters  to  Hanoi 

Dear  Mister  President:  Please  let  all  the 
prisoners  free. 

You  wouldn't  like  it  if  you  were  missing 
in  action. 

If  you  let  the  prisoners  of  war  go  we 
promise  that  we  will  let  yovir  men  free. 

One  of  the  prisoners  of  war  is  my  father. 
He  has  been  missing  since  I  was  five.  I  am 
eight  now.  It  is  not  very  fun  without  a 
father. 

Please  let  my  father  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
prisoners  free. 
Sincerely, 

Tract. 


OSace  of  the  Presidsnt, 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
Hanoi,  North  Vietnam. 

Mister  President:  This  war,  or  so  called, 
may  not  be  right,  but  at  least  this  goes  to 
show  we  keep  our  promises.  And  since  we 
promised  help,  even  though  it  would  mean 
the  cruel  murder  of  many  of  our  men,  we 
kept  that  promise.  It  looks  as  though  some- 
thing as  simple  as  revealing  the  names  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  agreeing  to  at  least  keep 
yoiu-  prison  camps  up  to  par.  If  we  can,  so 
can  you. 

Sincerely, 

Linda. 

Dear  Mister  President:  We  demand  our 
POWs  released.  But  if  I  can't  demand  that 
then  please  give  them  good  food  and  medical 
care  and  let  them  get  mall.  They  are  not 
animals,  they  are  humans.  How  would  you 
feel  if  your  dad  was  a  POW.  Please  do  it  for 
us. 

Sincerely, 

Denny, 
Third  Grade. 

To  the  President  or  whoTn  it  may  concern  in 
North  Viet  Nam: 

I  am  writing  in  behalf  of  the  Peyton  Pals 
4-H  Club,  El  Paso  County,  Colorado,  United 
States  of  America. 

Our  National  4-H  motto  this  year  is:  WE 
CARE !  This  letter  is  to  let  you  know  that  we 
4-H'ers  and  aU  Americans  care  about  our 
prisoners  of  war  In  Indo  China ! 

We  are  concerned  about  their  treatment, 
and  conditions  they  live  in.  We  think  they 
should  be  allowed  to  write  their  families 
freely  and  their  letters  should  not  be  cen- 
sored! 

We  wish  you  would  abide  by  the  rules  of 
the  Geneva  Convention. 
Sincerely, 

Jerry. 

Mr.  President:  Sir,  I  implore  you  to  re- 
consider your  position  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  American  prisoners.  I  am  told  that 
the  war  will  end  by  the  year  1972.  Please  let 
It  be  over  for  all  and  release  the  prisoners  at 
the  end  of  the  war  or  at  least  comply  with 
the  Geneva  Convention  rules  on  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  and  let  their  families  know 
whether  their  sons,  brothers  or  fathers  are 
alive  or  dead.  Is  that  really  asking  too  much? 
After  all  your  country  did  sign  the  agreement 
on  the  treatment  of  war  prisoners,  or  Is  it  to 
be  said  around  the  world  that  Hanoi  is  not  a 
country  of  Its  word. 
Sincerely, 

Charles. 


November  13,  1970. 
Leaders, 

Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam, 
Hanoi. 

Sirs:  Your  country  is  fighting  for  a  cause 
and  so  is  my  country.  It  doesn't  even  matter 
Who  wins,  so  long  as  they  dont  forget  the 
cause  and  don't  give  up  the  fight.  I,  and 
many  other  people,  are  fighting  for  a  cause 
too.  We  haven't  given  up  the  fight,  and  that's 
why  I'm  writing  this  letter  to  you.  I  want 
to  help  the  war  prisoners.  There's  a  word  in 
my  country  that  means  a  lot.  I  dont  know  if 
it  means  anything  in  your  country,  but  the 
word  Is  "Please".  Please  help  our  prlsonwB. 
Some  very  important  ways  that  they  need 
help  are : 

( 1 )  fair  treatment  of  prisoners; 

(2)  medical  care  for  the  prisoners; 

(3)  allowed  to  write  to  family; 

(4)  send  letters  and  cards  every  month; 

(5)  receive  mall,  food  packages,  end  medi- 
cal supply;  and 

(6)  have  a  healthy  diet. 

These  are  only  six  requests  of  list  of  them. 
I  can't  exp>ect  to  have  all  of  these  granted, 
and  a  compromise  is  all  I  can  hope  to  expect. 
Any  improvement  wotild  be  extremely  ap- 
preciated. If  I  didn't  think  this  letter  would 
help,  I  wouldn't  waste  this  piece  of  paper  and 
my  time.  There's  also  another  word  that 
means  a  lot  in  America.  The  word  is  "Thank 
You."  Thank  You  for  reading  this. 

A  concerned  American  Citizen, 

fighting  for  a  worthy  cause. 

(Note. — Spelling  and  other  errors  are  as 
contained  in  original  htind-wrltten  copy  of 
children's  letters.) 


NATIONALIZATION 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Stuart  X.  Stephenson,  Jr. 
of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  for  calling  to  my 
attention  an  article  entitled  "Plunging 
Toward  the  MonoUth,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  January  18, 
1972.  The  author  of  the  article  is  George 
Melloan,  an  editorial  page  staff  member 
of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  is  a  timely 
commentary  on  the  accelerating  trend 
toward  nationalization  of  our  society. 
One  or  two  questions  and  observations  in 
the  article  will  indicate  its  relevance  to 
problems  presently  imder  consideration 
by  the  Senate.  For  example : 

But  the  imperative  question  that  arises  is 
"how  far  do  we  want  this  movement  to  go?" 
Perhaps  even  more  to  the  point,  "Will  we 
have  the  power  to  stop  it  when  it  is  in  danger 
of  going  too  far?" 

In  specific  terms,  it  would  appear  that  we 
are  rapidly  heading  toward  nationalization 
of  basic  institutions  that  heretofore  have 
largely  resisted  nationalization — primarily 
education  and  law  enforcement. 

The  real  danger  that  arises  from  centraliza- 
tion and  the  breakdown  of  traditional  plural- 
ism is  that  a  massive,  monolithic  structure 
upon  which  millions  of  people  are  dependent 
is  in  many  ways  more  vulnerable  to  colossal 
damage  through  error. 

And  the  track  record  of  federal  social  pro- 
grams so  far  (such  as  public  housing,  Medic- 
aid, and  the  like)  is  not  one  to  inspire  confi- 
dence that  there  is  higher  wisdom  in  Wash- 
ington that  will  avoid  mistakes. 

"Whither  are  we  tending"  as  a  nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  every  Sena- 
tor will  ponder  the  important  issues  and 
implications  in  the  article  and  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Plunging  Toward  the  Monolith 
(By  George  Melloan) 

Since  discussions  of  "nation  building"  usu- 
ally focus  on  the  emerging  countries  of  the 
world,  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  older  countries, 
and  most  particularly  our  own,  are  still  en- 
gaged in  nation  building,  too. 

A  question  of  considerable  importance  in 
this  period  ol  rapid  change  is,  what  kind  of 
nation  are  we  building,  or  trying  to  buUd? 
Without  some  idea  of  broad  national  goals. 
It  Is  very  difficult  to  assign  priorities  and 
values  to  the  narrower  and  shorter-range 
goals  of  government,  business  and  the  other 
Institutions  of  our  society. 

The  question  is  not  being  entirely  ne- 
glected, particularly  by  the  growing  coterie  of 
Intellectuals  who  style  themselves  as  "futur- 
ists," students  of  what  the  future  has  in 
store.  And  there  would  appesur  to  be  a  certain 
consensus  developing,  with  substantial  sup- 
port from  some  recent  events,  on  the  kind 
of  nation  we  may  become  by,  say,  the  year 
2000.  There  are  some  disturbing  things  about 
the  vision,  which  could  easily  be  self-fulfill- 
ing, in  that  it  suggests  a  further  centraliza- 
tion of  economic,  political  and  social  power 
with  the  national  government. 

DR.    BELL'S   VIEW 

One  of  the  best  starting  points  for  coming 
to  grips  with  the  "whither  are  we  tending" 
question  is  offered  by  Harvard  sociologist 
Daniel  Bell.  It  Is  Professor  Bell's  view  that  in 
the  last  30  years,  the  U.S.  has  moved  from 
being  merely  a  political  entity  held  together 
by  a  common  identity  and  a  common  sym- 
bolism and  has  become  a  true  "national 
society." 

Professor  Bell  has  a  somewhat  high- 
powered  academic  definition  of  what  he 
means,  saying  that  a  national  society  is  one 
in  which  "changes  taking  place  In  one  section 
of  the  society  have  an  immediate  and  reper- 
cussive  effect  in  all  others."  He  credits  the 
change  to  the  revolution  in  communication 
and  transportation — the  rise  of  national  net- 
work television,  coast-to-coast  telephone 
dialing,  simultaneous  publication  of  national 
news  media  and  Jet  transport. 

Another  way  of  putting  it  might  have  to  do 
with  the  daily  experiences  that  Americans 
share  in  common  as  a  national  community, 
with  the  same  retail  chains,  the  same  net- 
work news  programs,  the  same  televised 
sports  events,  the  same  type  of  large  employ- 
ers, either  business  or  government.  For  those 
many  Americans  who  have  become  rootless 
through  frequent  Job  transfers  and  who  in- 
habit urban  cliff  dwellings  or  suburban  tracts 
where  there  are  few  local  community  tradi- 
tions, the  experiences  of  national  community 
may  be  more  frequent  and  real  than  experi- 
ences of  local  community. 

The  coalescence  into  a  national  society 
has  some  profound  political  implications,  all 
of  which  are  familiar  enough  but  which  are 
seldom  viewed  as  a  whole.  It  has  led  to  ef- 
forts toward  national,  rather  than  regional 
and  local,  solutions  to  social  problems  and,  by 
definition,  the  expansion  of  central  govern- 
ment into  the  field  of  social  policy. 

An  interesting,  if  not  always  satisfying 
discussion  of  the  implications  of  this  develop- 
ment can  be  found  in  a  new  book  called  "The 
Future  of  the  United  States  Government" 
(subtitled  "Toward  the  Year  2000"),  pub- 
lished by  George  Braziller  Inc.,  (374  pages, 
$7.95) .  "The  book,  edited  by  Harvey  S.  Perloff, 
dean  of  UCLA's  School  of  Archltectr.ie  and 
Urban  Planning,  Is  a  report  from  a  working 
group  of  the  Commission  on  the  Year  2000,  set 
up  In  1965  by  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Most  of  the  18  contributors  to 
the  report  are  academicians,  although  there 
are  also  two  Congressmen,  Henry  Reuss  (D., 
Wis.)  and  John  Brademsis  (D.,  Ind.) . 
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Professor  Bell  of  Harvard,  in  a  foreword  to 
the  book,  says  that,  "Just  as  the  New  Deal,  In 
the  1930s,  had  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of 
a  national  economy — and  create  Institutions 
lor  the  regulation  and  management  of  the 
economy — so  the  Great  Society  has  had  to 
deal  with  a  national  society  in  welfare,  educa- 
tion, health,  housing  and  environment. 

"The  Institutions  we  set  up  now  will  shap« 
our  lives  for  the  next  30  years.  Just  as  the  reg- 
ulatory mechanisms  of  the  last  30 — the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  (SEC)  for 
finance,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
(NliRB)  for  collective  bargaining,  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisors  for  employment  policy 
shaped  the  present  economic  structure." 

It  Is  Professor  Bell's  view  that  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  has  made  the  traditional 
structure  of  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ment obsolete.  "In  a  national  society,  what  is 
the  rationale  for  a  structure  with  60  quasi- 
sovereign  states,  each  with  tax  powers  resting 
on  varied  and  often  inadequate  tax  bases?" 
Professor  Bell  aslcs.  "What  is  the  rationale  for 
the  present  crazy-quilt  pattern  of  townships, 
municipalities,  counties  and  cities,  plus  mul- 
tifarious health,  park,  sewage  and  water  dis- 
tricts? The  functioning  of  any  society  neces- 
sary depends  on  the  efficiency  of  its  admin- 
istrative structure.  In  the  United  States  that 
structure  is  largely  out  of  step  with  the  needs 
of  times." 

THE    MORAL    ATTACK 

In  addition  to  this  kind  of  attack  on  the 
rationality  of  the  traditional  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, there  has  been  another  kind  of  at- 
tack and  it.  too.  Is  having  the  effect  of 
weakening  the  power  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment. It  is.  In  essence,  a  moral  attack. 

Some  local  and  regional  political  and  so- 
cial entitles  have  been  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  great  moral  Issue  of  civil  rights  for 
minority  groups.  With  the  development  of  a 
national  society  they  have  been  overridden. 
Now  the  momentum  of  that  moral  crusade 
threatens  to  wipe  out  two  fundamental 
sources  of  local  government  power,  the  local 
property  ta.x  and  zoning  laws.  Court  rulings 
in  California.  Texas  and  Minnesota  last  year 
held  that  existing  systems  of  supporting 
schools  with  property  taxes  violate  the  equal- 
protection  clause  of  the  Constitution.  Wait- 
ing in  the  wings  to  supplant  the  local  prop- 
erty tax  are  bills  that  would  provide  an 
enormous  infusion  of  federal  money  and  in- 
fluence at  all  levels  of  education. 

Zoning  regulations  in  local  communities 
are  under  attack  in  the  courts  and  from 
higher  levels  of  government  in  New  Jersey 
and  elsewhere  around  the  nation. 

Even  law  and  order,  traditionally  a  con- 
cern of  local  government,  has  been  coopted 
by  the  federal  government.  Last  week  At- 
torney General  Mitchell  and  Vice  President 
Agnew  announced  a  federal  program  to  allot 
$160  million  in  federal  money  to  fighting 
crime  in  eight  cities.  Significantly,  mayors  of 
the  eight  cities  involved.  Dallas.  Newark,  Bal- 
timore. Atlanta,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Denver 
and  Portland.  Ore.,  showed  little  evidence 
that  they  had  been  privy  to  the  plans  for 
federal  intervention. 

Obviously,  the  country  is  going  through  a 
rapid  adaptive  process  that  would  be  dlflBcult 
to  reverse  even  if  there  were  a  strong  and 
evident  national  will  to  do  so.  But  the  im- 
perative question  that  arises  is  "how  far  do 
we  want  this  movement  to  go?"  Perhaps 
even  more  to  the  point,  "Will  we  have  the 
power  to  stop  it  when  It  is  In  danger  of 
going  too  far?" 

In  specific  terms,  it  would  appear  that  we 
are  rapidly  heading  toward  nationalization 
of  basic  institutions  that  heretofore,  have 
largely  resisted  nationalization— primarily 
education  and  law  enforcement. 

Concomitantly,  there  has  been  an  unprec- 
edented expansion  of  the  national  govern- 


ment's power  through  direct  intervention, 
by  means  of  Phase  2,  in  the  workings  of  the 
traditional  market  economy. 

The  U.S.  has  had  a  traditional  philosophi- 
cal resistance  to  concentrations  of  po^^r  and 
a  traditional  belief  in  the  merits  of  a  plural- 
istic society.  Even  today,  despite  the  rapid 
centralization  trend  in  government,  some 
academicians  believe  that  other  forms  of 
pluralism — mainly  pressure  groups  that  seek 
Influence  in  national  policy — are  replacing 
the  old  forms.  But  this  sort  of  change  con- 
tains many  unknowns,  and  there  can  be  wide 
doubts  whether  the  new  pluralism  is  a  suit- 
able substitute  for  the  old,  particularly  with 
regard  to  its  ability  to  provide  widespread 
representation  to  individual  citizens. 

It  cannot  be  argued  with  full  certainty 
that  the  human  rights  and  aspirations  to 
freedom  of  individuals  will  suffer  from  the 
trend  toward  strong  central  government  and 
a  national  society.  The  rights  and  aspirations 
of  black  people,  for  example,  have  almost 
certainly  benefited.  There  Is  no  direct  rela- 
tionship between  the  size  of  social  organiza- 
tions and  the  governments  that  manage 
them  and  the  amount  of  personal  freedom 
they  permit.  A  small  government  and  a  small 
society  can  be  repressive,  as  can  a  large  one; 
a  large  society  and  Its  government  can  offer 
wide  freedom. 

In  many  parts  of  oiu-  country,  there  may 
well  be  less  direct  and  personal  tyranny  em- 
ployed against  individuals  today  than  at 
any  time  in  otir  history. 

But  that  does  not  deal  with  the  entire 
question.  The  real  danger  that  arises  from 
centralization  and  the  breakdown  of  tradi- 
tional pluralism  is  that  a  massive,  monolithic 
structure  upon  which  millions  of  people  are 
dependent  is  in  many  ways  more  vulnerable 
to  colossal  damage  through  error.  A  mistaken 
policy  in  Sioux  Falls,  SJ3.,  when  it  had  a 
great  deal  of  local  autonomy  under  a  more 
pluralistic  system,  had  rep>ercussion  only  in 
Sioux  Palls.  But  national  mistakes  are  very 
big  mistakes  Indeed,  capable  of  rapidly  dis- 
sipating a  nation's  resources  and  destroying 
Its  self -confidence. 

IMAGINING     THE     MISTAKES 

And  the  track  record  of  federal  social  pro- 
grams so  far  (such  as  public  housing.  Medic- 
aid, and  the  like)  is  not  one  to  inspire  confi- 
dence that  there  is  higher  wisdom  in  Wash- 
ington that  will  avoid  mistakes. 

It  is  not  even  hard  to  imagine  the  kind  of 
mistake  that  could  occur.  Can  uniformity  be 
Introduced  Into  education  on  a  national  scale 
without  the  risk  that  the  whole  system  will 
sink  Into  bureaucratic  ennui?  Couldn't  a  too- 
vigorous  attempt  to  dismantle  social  barriers 
create  new  kinds  of  social  conflicts  that  will 
prove  to  be  politically  unmanageable?  Won't 
a  central  government's  attempt  to  manage 
and  manipulate  the  economy  lead  to  stagna- 
tion and  aimlessness  in  the  nation's  economic 
life? 

All  of  these,  as  it  happens,  are  not  ques- 
tions for  the  year  2000  but  are  very  much 
questions  for  the  year  1972.  This  election  year 
might  be  a  good  time  for  everyone  to  pause 
and  ask  the  question  President  Lincoln  asked 
over  100  years  ago:  "Whither  are  we  tend- 
ing" as  a  nation. 


WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  gen- 
erally think  of  water  pollution  control 
in  terms  of  massive  projects  involving 
large  industiy.  and  millions  of  dollars  In 
public  expenditure. 

However,  an  announcement  within  the 
past  few  days  from  Administrator  James 
V.  Smith,  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration illustrates,  through  a  project  of 


Colorado,  a  significant  but  little  noticed 
line  of  action  that  is  going  forward  in 
rural  areas. 

The  announcement  concerns  a  com- 
bination of  smalltown  projects  for  con- 
struction of  new  community  sewage  dis- 
posal systems  that  will  clean  up  and  pro- 
tect one  of  the  principal  streams  of  the 
Denver  area,  known  as  Clear  Creek. 

The  projects  announced  will  keep  Its 
water  fit.  not  only  for  use  as  domestic 
water  supply  but  also  for  recreation  use 
In  the  area  west  of  Denver.  It  will  be 
possible  to  prevent  Clear  Creek  from 
feeding  contaminated  water  into  the 
South  Platte  River,  one  of  the  major 
rivers  of  Colorado  and  Nebraska. 

No  amount  of  concentration  on  urban 
sources  of  pollution  would  have  solved 
the  situation  on  Clear  Creek.  It  was  pol- 
luted by  raw  sewage  from  smaller  towns 
that  lacked  modem  sanitary  waste  dis- 
posal systems.  More  serious  pollution  has 
been  averted  only  by  enforcing  curbs  on 
new  home  building  in  several  communi- 
ties where  the  installation  of  more  pri- 
vate septic  tank  systems  would  result  in 
further  sewage  overflow.  These  restraints 
on  building  have  held  back  progress  in 
one  of  the  most  promising  rural  develop- 
ment areas  west  of  Denver. 

The  Clear  Creek  problem  will  be  solved 
by  installing  three  sewer  systems  for  four 
communities— Black  Hawk.  Central  Citv. 
Empire,  and  Silver  Plume.  Federal  grants 
toward  the  $1,157,400  combined  cost  will 
total  just  $479,400.  The  rest  of  the  cost, 
totaling  $678,000.  will  be  met  by  the  local 
communities  through  loans  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  that  they 
will  pay  back  from  proceeds  of  the  local 
sewage  disposal  services. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  value,  not 
always  sufficiently  acknowledged  and 
appreciated,  of  the  rural  community  fa- 
cilities program  and  its  excellent  admin- 
istration by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration under  the  leadership  of  Admin- 
istrator John  Smith. 

The  action  with  respect  to  Clear  Creek 
typifies  an  effort  being  made  by  this 
agency  in  Colorado  to  deal  with  the  en- 
tire problem  of  a  river  or  drainage  area, 
rather  than  to  stop  short  with  scattered 
projects  that  leave  some  sources  of  pol- 
lution uncorrected. 

The  plan  for  Clear  Creek  represents 
good  use  of  public  funds  and  a  maximum 
contribution  by  the  local  communities. 

We  commend  Administrator  Smith, 
our  State  director  of  FHA  in  Colorado, 
Leo  French,  and  their  staff  throughout 
our  State.  They  consistently  apply  this 
high  standard  of  service  in  the  com- 
munity facilities,  rural  housing,  and  farm 
credit  programs  they  administer. 

These  programs  deserve  and  are  re- 
ceiving firm  support  from  the  President 
and  the  Congi-ess.  We  will  do  well  to  in- 
sure that  rural  areas  continue  to  be 
served  as  an  able  and  experienced  agency 
such  as  Farmers  Home — one  that  Is 
geared  to  the  conditions  and  problems  of 
rural  are^s.  and  fully  aware  of  the  de- 
gree to  which  rural  development  is  in  the 
interest  of  all  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  the  text  ot 
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a  release  from  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration describing  the  projects  I  have 
referred  to  in  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BtmAL     COMMTTNITY     SEWEB     PROJECTS     CURB 

PoLLtrrioN   or   Clear   Creek,   Cot-o. 

A  loan  and  grant  for  the  third  of  three 
rural  community  sewer  systems  needed  to 
prevent  pollution  of  Clear  Creek  in  the  area 
west  of  Denver,  Colorado,  has  been  approved 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  Ad- 
ministrator James  V.  Smith  announced  to- 
day. 

The  agency  has  reserved  funds  for  a  $115.- 
000  loan  and  a  $50,000  grant  to  the  town  of 
Silver  Plume  in  Clear  Creek  County.  The 
loan  and  grant  will  enable  Sliver  Plume  to  in- 
stall a  modern  sewage  collection  and  dis- 
posal system,  and  also  to  improve  the  water 
treatment  and  storage  facilities  of  its  town 
water  system. 

Plans  previously  approved  this  year  caU 
for  FHA  to  provide  a  $400,000  loan  and  $275,- 
000  grant  to  the  Black  Hawk-Central  City 
Sanitation  District  for  a  sewage  system  serv- 
ing the  neighboring  communities  of  Black 
Hawk  and  Central  City  in  Gilpin  County, 
and  a  $63,000  loan  and  $62,000  grant  for  a 
sewer  system  in  the  town  of  Empire  In  Clear 
Creek  County. 

The  three  projects  will  assure  that  all 
towns  on  Clear  Creek  and  Its  tributaries 
above  Denver  have  sewer  systems  adequate 
to  prevent  pollution  of  the  stream.  George- 
town is  the  only  town  in  the  Clear  Creek 
drainage  area  that  now  has  a  sewer  system. 

Clear  Creek,  formed  by  streams  rising  in 
the  mountains  west  of  Denver,  becomes  a 
source  of  domestic  and  Industrial  water  at 
Golden  in  Denver's  western  suburbs,  and 
flows  on  Into  the  South  Platte  River  In  Den- 
ver. Raw  sewage  from  Black  Hawk  and  Cen- 
tral City  now  drains  into  Clear  Creek.  Both 
towns  have  been  under  orders  from  the  Col- 
orado State  Health  Department  to  stop  their 
contaminaflon  of  the  creek.  Their  Joint  sew- 
age disposal  system  will  enable  them  to  com- 
ply with  those  orders. 

In  Empire  and  Silver  Plume,  new  building 
has  been  curtailed  due  to  curbs  on  the  in- 
stallation of  more  private  septic  tank  sys- 
tems so  as  to  avoid  overflow  that  would 
affect  Clear  Creek.  Installation  of  sewer  sys- 
tems win  help  to  revive  building  activity  and 
equip  the  towns  with  a  public  service  needed 
for  new  business  development. 

Engineering  and  other  flnal  planning  for 
the  Silver  Plume,  Empire  and  Black  Hawk- 
Central  City  sewer  systems  can  be  completed 
now  that  Farmers  Home  Administration  loan 
and  grant  funds  are  reserved.  All  three  proj- 
ects are  expected  to  go  into  construction 
next  spring. 

Farmers  Home,  a  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture riutkl  credit  service,  administers  the 
Rural  Community  Facilities  program  of  loans, 
supplemented  when  necessary  by  grants,  for 
development  of  modern  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal systems  in  rural  areas.  The  loan  por- 
tion of  project  financing  Is  repaid  by  the 
communities  within  40  years  at  an  interest 
rate  of  5  percent. 

Budgets  for  the  three  Clear  Creek  area 
projects  contemplate  additional  grants  from 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  total- 
ing $21,100  for  Silver  Plume,  .$36,700  for  Em- 
pire, and  $34,600  for  Black  Hawk-Central 
City. 


THE  RETURNING  VIET  VETERAN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator Vance  Hartke,  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  has  an  excel- 
lent article  entitled  "What  Should  We 


Do  for  the  Returning  Vietnam  Vet- 
eran?." which  appeared  in  the  Jewish 
Veteran's  November  1971  issue. 

I  believe  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
would  find  this  article  most  interesting 
and  informative,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What  Should  We  Do   for  the  Returning 
Vietnam  Veteran? 

(By   Senator  Vance  Hartke,   chairman, 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Afl^airs) 

Alter  World  War  II,  the  United  States 
provided  a  system  of  veterans'  Iseneflts  and 
services  far  better  and  more  comprehensive 
than  any  veterans'  8isslstance  program  in 
history.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  servicemen 
were  effectively  demobUlzed  over  a  brief  span 
of  years  and — with  the  aid  of  veterans'  read- 
justment and  other  federal  assistance — en- 
abled to  re-enter  civilian  life  and  establish 
productive  lives.  Legislators,  administrators, 
and  veterans'  organizations  worked  together 
to  tailor  this  new  program  to  the  needs  of 
the  returning  World  War  II  veteran. 

That  was  the  1945-era:  this  the  1971-era 
and  the  needs  of  today's  returning  Vietnam 
veteran  are  different.  But  the  same  type  of 
cooperation  among  legislators,  administra- 
tors and  veterans'  organizations  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  meet  his  unique  needs.  He  faces 
different  obstacles  than  did  his  World  War  II 
counterpart. 

In  the  first  place.  Instead  of  returning 
home  to  bugles,  crowds  and  waving  flags,  he 
Is  returning  home  like  a  stepchild  to  indif- 
ference, apathy,  even  suspicion.  So  we  must 
consider  expanding  existing  veterans'  pro- 
grams or  formulate  new  ones  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  today's  forgotten  veteran. 
There  have  been  more  than  5  million  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  who  have  returned  from 
the  Jungles  since  1964.  They  need  special  at- 
tention. 

The  Vietnam  veteran  simply  lacks  some  of 
the  benefits  and  services  accorded  to  other 
veterans  and.  In  many  cases,  does  not  get 
assistance  tailored  to  his  particular  needs 
or  equal  in  value  to  earlier  assistance.  Much 
of  this  results  from  the  inflationary  period 
in  which  he  is  returning.  The  Increased  cost 
of  living  has  outstripped  disability  compen- 
sation payments  so  greatly  that  it  now  needs 
to  be  Increased  and  updated  to  keep  pace 
with  the  Inflation.  The  staff  of  the  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  Is  presently  considering 
legislation  In  this  regard  and  appropriate  ac- 
tion should  be  forthcoming  early  next  year. 

And  then  there  is  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment. The  returning  Vietnam  veteran  Is 
having  an  especially  difficult  time  In  locating 
work  in  an  already-tight  job  market.  In 
many  cases,  the  veteran  is  being  turned 
away  simply  because  he  IS  a  veteran — carrj-- 
Ing  all  the  stigma  and  suspicion  that  have 
become  tragic  offshoots  of  this  tragic  mis- 
adventure: dope  addiction,  and  all  the  rest; 
as  a  result  the  unemployment  rate  among 
Vietnam  veterans  is  much  higher  than 
among  non-veterans.  The  rate  among  vet- 
erans in  the  20-29-year-old  age  group,  for 
Instance,  has  Increased  in  the  past  year  from 
6.0  to  8.3  percent.  Non-veterans  In  this  age 
group  are  experiencing  an  unemployment 
rate  of  only  6.6. 

And  then  there  is  the  matter  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  The  Vietnam  veteran  is  not 
receiving  the  full  support  he  should  be  get- 
ting. World  War  II  veterans,  for  example, 
were  eligible  for  unemployment  benefits  of 
$20  per  week  for  a  maximum  of  52  weeks. 
Self-employed  veterans  were  eligible  for  $100 
a  month,  less  their  monthly  net  income. 
Under  the  present  program,  however,  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  the  veteran  depend 
upon  the  state  In  which  he  applies  and  are 
based  on  his  earnings  In  cash  and  kind  while 


in  military  service — that  Is.  they  are  geared 
to  his  particular  rank  and  earnings  while  in 
service.  Minimum  weekly  unemployment 
benefits  now  range  from  $3  to  S25.  with  37 
states  having  minimum  benefats  between  SlO 
and  $15  and  five  states  having  mlnimums 
under  $10.  Maximum  benefits  range  from 
$40  to  $86  per  week  for  individuals  without 
dependents.  Most  unemployed  veterans  are 
receiving  about  $50  per  week  for  20  to  26 
weeks.  But  many  veterans  in  the  lower  pay 
grades  can  only  qualify  for  the  maximum 
benefit  period  (usually  26  weeks)  in  the 
states  paying  lower  benefits.  This  leaves  the 
average  veteran  today  with  twice  the  v.eekly 
unemployment  compensation  of  his  World 
War  n  counterpart  for  a  benefit  period  about 
half  as  long.  Due  to  the  price  Inflation  (over 
100 Tc  )  and  rapidly  rising  wages  (more  than 
300%)  since  1946,  the  veteran  receiving  un- 
employment assistance  is  not  eligible  for  the 
same  overall  assistance  paid  out  after  World 
War  II — relative  to  prices  and  wages — 
though  his  weekly  benefits  may  have  more 
than  doubled,  on  the  average.  In  addition, 
only  one-third  of  the  more  than  300,000 
currently  unemployed  Vietnam-era  veterans 
are  receiving  unemployment  assistance.  And 
these  payments  vary  from  state  to  stat«.  It  is 
time  we  studied  the  feasibility  of  a  definite 
"uniform  basic  amount"  for  the  "uniformed 
men"  to  provide  them  with  sufficient  re- 
sources until  they  And  employment  or  begin 
a  training  program. 

And  how  about  the  disabled  veteran?  A 
separate  set  of  rules  ought  to  be  Initiated  for 
him  under  unemployment  compensation.  If 
seriously  disabled,  a  veteran  could  not  al- 
ways meet  the  ability  requirements  or  be 
immediately  available  to  travel  to  any  loca- 
tion for  interviews.  And  sometimes  he  can- 
not even  meet  the  speclflc  requirements  of 
the  Job  Itself.  Perhaps  we  should  consider 
under  a  special  category — "Assistance  to  the 
Vietnam  and  Disabled  Veteran  for  Immediate 
Readjustment  to  Civilian  Life" — possibly  an 
extended  52-week  unemployment  program, 
similar  to  that  of  World  War  11. 

And  then  there  is  the  area  of  hospitaliza- 
tion and  medical  care.  Although  the  year 
1971  has  seen  a  big  advance  in  the  hospital 
and  medical  programs  for  all  veterans,  we 
can  still  go  further.  In  too  many  instances, 
the  Vietnam  veteran  does  not  receive  the 
services  he  needs.  He  finds  himself  in  a 
medical  care  program  that  is  directed — be- 
cause of  many  years  of  tradition  and  expe- 
rience— at  the  older  veterans  of  earlier  wars. 
As  Dr.  Benjamin  Wells.  Deputy  Chief  Medical 
Director  of  the  VA  system,  put  it:  "In  car- 
ing for  the  youthful,  rebellious  Vietnam  vet- 
eran, the  VA  has  had  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  it  is — well,  middle-aged. . . ." 

Another  area  where  change  ought  to  be 
considered  is  in  the  use  of  the  outpatient 
treatment  for  service-connected  disabilities. 
War  veterans  with  iOO^r  dlsabUlty  may  also 
receive  outpatient  treatment  for  non-service 
connected  conditions.  It  has  been  proposed 
that  the  latter  provision  be  lowered  to  cover 
veterans  rated  50%  or  more  disabled.  It  has 
also  been  suggested  that  the  Administrator, 
within  the  limits  of  VA  facilities,  be  author- 
ized to  furnish  such  medical  services  as 
found  to  be  reasonable  to  the  wife  or  child 
of  a  veteran  who  has  a  total  permanent  dis- 
ability, resulting  from  a  service-connected 
disability :  and  to  widows  and  children  en- 
titled to  death  compensation  or  dependency 
and  Indemnity  compensation— to  the  extent 
that  they  do  not  interfere  with  furnishing 
of  such  services   to  veterans. 

Although  the  VA  is  trying  to  change  the 
direction  of  Its  medical  care  system,  treat- 
ment In  areas  such  as  psychological  c"iuns°!- 
Ing  and  drug  rehabilitation  are  not  fully  de- 
veloped or  are  non-existent — seven  years  after 
Vietnam  veterans  began  returning,  needing 
medical  assistance.  The  VA  system,  which 
had  expected  a  generally  decreasing  patient 
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load  concentrated  In  the  long-term-care  area, 
now  finds  Itself  with  thousands  of  young 
patients — and  thousands  more  outside — who 
need  medical  assistance  of  a  very  different 
type  from  the  established  pattern.  It  Is  this 
non-convergence  of  needs  and  assistance  that 
denies  the  full  benefit  of  a  basic  veterans' 
service  to  many  young  Vietnam  veterans. 

The  VA  also  has  32  drug  centers  operat- 
ing. I  am  afraid  this  might  not  be  enough 
to  handle  such  a  serious  problem — or  there 
might  be  side  factors  cropping  up  that  would 
need  more  servicing. 

Another  area  in  which  veterans'  benefits 
today  fall  short  of  the  needs  of  Vietnam 
veterans  Is  educational  assistance.  Maximum 
benefits  for  an  eligible  Vietnam  veteran 
With  no  dependents  annually  total  »1575 — 
1175  per  month  for  nine  months,  with  a  scale 
of  additional  allowances  above  the  tXlb  for 
dependents.  This  money  is  used  for  tuition, 
fees,  and  as  a  subsistence  allowance.  At  the 
same  time,  the  1970-71  school  year  average 
tuition  and  fees  were  $343  In  public  Insti- 
tutions and  (1649  in  private  universities. 
This  means  that  a  Vietnam  veteran  can 
only  probably  hope  for,  at  best,  about  $1200 
a  year  to  live  on  if  he  goes  to  an  "average" 
public  university — and  no  subsistence  money 
If  he  pays  tuition  and  fees  at  a  normal  pri- 
vate university.  To  get  through  their  years 
In  college,  many  veterans  are  almost  re- 
quired to  take  at  least  a  i>art-tline  Job  In 
today's  tight  Job  market  to  make  ends  meet. 
And,  with  a  wife  and  family,  that  task  be- 
comes even  more  difficult.  In  contrast  vet- 
erans without  dependents  after  World  War  n 
could  receive  a  maximum  of  $1175  annually. 
Including  up  to  $500  In  tuition  and  fees 
paid  directly  to  the  school.  Thus,  all  vet- 
erans taking  advantage  of  educational  as- 
sistance were  guaranteed  at  least  $675  per 
year  to  live  on  and  more  If  they  had  de- 
pendents. 

Then,  too.  it  seems  to  me  more  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  advantage  to  vet- 
erans of  vocational-type  training.  Many  vet- 
erans are  not  qualified — or  Just  don't  aspire 
to — higher  education.  They  prefer  to  work 
with  their  hands,  to  keep  active  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  relieve  the  tensions  of  the 
past.  There  are  many  vocations  crying  for 
trained  help:  auto  or  plane  mechanics,  com- 
puter trainees,  the  electronic  device  Indus- 
try, health  services,  etc.  One  vocation  es- 
pecially close  to  disabled  veterans  is  that  of 
the  manufacture  of  prosthetic  appliances. 
We  have  in  the  United  States  many  compa- 
nies engaged  in  this  particular  line.  Why, 
then,  couldn't  we  profxjse  that  some  veterans 
be  trained  In  this  field?  There  also  Is  great 
need  for  additional  research  in  improving 
these  appliances.  The  government  could  set 
up  workshops  and  establish  the  proper  re- 
search and  training  programs. 

At  the  same  time,  the  disabled  who  needs 
to  use  prosethetlc  appliances  has  the  added 
problem  and  expense  of  the  wear  and  tear 
on  clothing.  Under  present  law,  the  disabled 
veteran  has  to  obtain  authorization  from 
the  VA  to  have  his  clothing  repaired,  has 
to  find  someone  to  do  the  Job,  wait  for  the 
return  of  the  clothing,  cither  pay  the  tailor 
and  wait  to  be  reimbursed,  or  the  tailor  waits 
to  be  paid  by  the  VA.  Whichever  way,  there 
is  a  waiting  period  involved.  (Actually,  most 
veterans  aren't  even  avrare  of  the  existing 
law  regarding  clothing  repair.)  What  Is 
needed  are  clothing-repair  allowances,  for 
disabled  veterans  wearing  prosthetic  devices, 
thus  alleviating  all  the  time-consuming  fac- 
tors now  involved.  No  provision,  up  to  now. 
has  been  made  for  actual  "Replacement  of 
Clothing."  This  is  a  must,  because  repair 
Jobs  often  do  not  hold — or  can  only  be  done 
so  many  times  before  new  clothing  is  re- 
quired— a  treme.adous  expense  to  a  hard- 
pressed  veteran.  A  replacement  of  clothing 
allowance  of  not  less  than  $300  yearly  should 


be  provided  for  disabled  veterans  using  such 
prosthetic  devices. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  examples  of 
the  Inequities  facing  the  returning  Vietnam 
war  veteran.  These  are  others: 

1.  Guaranteed  Loans — Both  World  War  11 
and  Vietnam  veterans  are  eligible  for  Vet- 
erans' Administration  guaranteed  loans  (or, 
m  some  cases,  loans  made  directly  by  the  VA) 
to  enable  them  to  purchase  a  home.  The  VA 
may  also  guarantee  certain  loans  to  buy  or 
enlarge  businesses  for  World  War  n  veterans. 

BUT    NOT    FOR    THK    VIETNAM    VETERAN 

2.  Special  Grants — Veterans  of  World  War 
II  who  have  suffered  a  service-connected  loss 
or  loss  of  use  of  a  hand  or  foot — or  who 
have  severe  service-connected  impairment  of 
eyesight — may  qualify  for  a  VA  grant  toward 
purchase  of  a  specially  equipped  automobile. 

But  not  the  Vietnam  veteran.  For  him, 
the  same  benefit  Is  provided,  but  the  disabil- 
ity must  not  only  be  service-connected — 
It  must  be  a  direct  result  of  the  performance 
of  military  duty. 

3.  Rehabilitation  Benefits — The  only  re- 
quirement for  a  World  War  II  veteran  to  ob- 
tain vocational  rehabilitation  benefits  was 
a  dlsaiblity  for  which  compensation  could  be 
paid. 

But  not  60  for  the  Vietnam  veteran.  He 
can  obtain  such  benefits  only  If  the  qualify- 
ing disability  is  rated  at  30%  or  more — or 
can  be  "clearly  shown  to  have  caused  a  pro- 
nounced employment  handicap." 

4.  Cooperative  Educational  ProgranM — 
These  programs  must  be  expanded  and  Im- 
proved to  meet  the  needs  of  many  of  the 
youthful  returning  Vietnam  veterans — espe- 
cially that  great  number  who  are  part  of  the 
socio-economically  deprived  who  would  bene- 
fit most  from  such  a  cooperative  plan  of  edu- 
cation. Such  a  plan  would  allow  them  to 
combine  their  schooling  with  meaningful  ex- 
perience in  the  business  and  trade  worlds, 
providing  a  smoother  transition  from  mili- 
tary to  civilian  life. 

5.  Life  Insurance — Members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  are  covered  by  Servicemen  Group  Life 
Insurance.  But  the  rettirnlng  Vietnam  vet- 
eran needs  a  longer  period  than  the  present 
120  days  to  pick  up  and  convert  this  insur- 
ance. Particularly.  In  view  of  today's  un- 
employment, many  veterans  cannot  possible 
find  a  Job  within  that  period  of  time — and 
yet,  they  and  their  families  are  certainly 
deserving  of  such  coverage.  The  Committee 
has  been  told  conversion  time  should  be  at 
least  doubled  or  made  to  extend  for  a  year. 

6.  Cemeteries — We  need  to  study  the  op- 
eration of  the  national  cemeteries  and  re- 
solve the  question  whether  they  should  be 
turned  over  completely  to  the  VA;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  there  must  be  an  examina- 
tion of  the  proposals  calling  for  the  study 
of  an  expansion  of  existing  national  ceme- 
teries so  veterans  may  be  burled  close  to 
their  homes. 

Taken  together,  the  limitation  of  benefits 
and  services  provided  to  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans, as  I  have  delineated,  form  a  signifi- 
cant handicap  for  the  veteran  who  seeks  to 
return  to  an  active  and  productive  civilian 
life.  It  is  a  disgrace.  We  must  create  more 
of  an  opportunity  for  today's  returning  vet- 
eran to  a  speedier  readjustment  to  ci\'llian 
life.  Unfortunately,  the  areas  in  which  he  is 
being  denied  full  support  and  benefits  com- 
pared to  his  post-World  War  II  counterparts, 
are  usually  the  areas  most  critical  to  his  re- 
adjustment process.  We  must  do  more  to 
make  his  transition  from  war  to  peace  an 
easy,  painless  one. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCING 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  Walter 
Pincus,  a  brilliant  investigative  journal- 
ist, has  just  written  an  article  on  cam- 


paign financing  which  every  member  of 
this  body  should  read.  The  issues  he 
poses  raise  questions  about  the  very  in- 
tegrity of  our  electoral  process. 

Appearing  in  the  January  31,  1972, 
issue  of  the  New  York  Magazine,  the 
article  discusses  the  enormous  sums 
which  American  corporations  are  now 
channeling  into  political  campaigns.  And 
as  Mr.  Pincus  stresses,  unlike  the  labor 
movement  which  regularly  reports  to  the 
Congress  the  money  it  contributes,  cor- 
porations are  able  to  hide  their  contribu- 
tions from  the  American  people. 

The  reason  for  this  is  some  fancy  legal 
footwork.  Under  Federal  law,  corpora- 
tions and  unions  alike  are  barred  from 
contributing  their  own  funds  to  political 
candidates  or  committees  involved  in 
Federal  elections.  To  avoid  this  provi- 
sion, the  labor  movement  and  some  busi- 
ness groups  like  the  AMA  or  many  banks 
have  openly  operated  voluntary  political 
committees  which  collect  money  from 
individual  members  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  making  contributions  to  candi- 
dates sympathetic  to  certain  causes. 
These  contributions  are  reported  to  the 
Congress. 

In  addition,  however,  a  great  number 
of  businesses  operate  under-the-table 
slush  funds  for  political  campaigns.  Cor- 
porations collect  "volimtai-y"  contribu- 
tions from  their  executives.  They  then 
distribute  these  funds  to  various  candi- 
dates often  after  "checking"  with  the 
executive  in  question  to  get  his  approval. 
The  name  of  the  individual  making  the 
contribution  may  be  filed  with  the  Con- 
gress but  it  is  never  made  clear  that  the 
contributor  in  every  true  sense  of  the 
word  is  the  corporation  organizing  this 
campaign. 

There  are  a  variety  of  legal  arguments 
corporations  use  to  defend  this  practice. 
Some  of  those  cited  by  Mr.  Pincus  in- 
clude a  contention  by  one  corporation. 
Union  Oil,  that  it  does  not  have  to  file 
reports  under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
because  it  contributes  not  to  candidates 
directly,  but  only  to  election  committees. 
Mr.  Pincus  quickly  points  out  that,  under 
this  interpretation,  just  about  none  of 
the  labor  union  funds  would  be  required 
to  file  since  almost  all  these  funds  also  go 
to  candidates'  committees.  Yet  the 
unions  do  honor  the  spirit  of  the  law 
by  reporting  publicly  while  the  corpora- 
tions do  not. 

Another  reason  cited  by  some  corpo- 
rations is  the  contention  that  their 
funds  need  not  be  revealed  because  the 
individual  contributor  retains  complete 
control  of  his  fimds  up  until  the  time 
they  are  sent  to  a  candidate.  Yet  Mr. 
Pincus  also  reports  that  some  executives 
complain  they  are  not  informed  until 
after  their  money  has  been  contributed. 
And  in  any  event  there  is  no  real  check 
on  the  degree  to  which  individual  execu- 
tives are  in  fact  mformed  about  the  use 
to  which  a  corporation  may  put  their 
money. 

How  much  money  is  involved  here?  Mr. 
Pincus,  after  a  10-week  research  effort 
involving  a  laborious  cross-checking  of 
individual  contributors  and  lists  of  cor- 
porate executives,  arrives  at  an  estimate 
of  at  least  $5  million  in  hidden  contribu- 
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tions  in  1970.  This  is  $1  million  more 
than  the  $4  million  contributed  by  labor 
organizations  in  the  same  year,  which 
they  properly  and  openly  reported  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  believe  this 
which  we  treat  union  political  contribu- 
tions and  corporation  contributions 
should  be  ended.  To  permit  it  to  exist  is 
only  to  give  rise  to  gross  distortions 
about  the  role  of  labor  versus  business  in 
our  political  system.  Critics  of  labor  point 
with  eagerness  to  the  size  of  labor's  po- 
litical contributions  and  remain  silent 
about  the  much  larger  sums  which  cor- 
porations secretly  contribute  to  various 
candidates. 

I  wish  that  I  could  say  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  will  end  all  of  these  abuses. 
But  this  is  far  from  certain. 

The  new  law  does  provide  that  a  con- 
tributor must  list  his  business  address. 
But  all  the  contributions  from  the  exec- 
utives of  a  particular  corporation  will 
not  be  grouped  in  any  report  made  avail- 
able to  the  public.  Consequently,  a  jour- 
nalist, for  example,  will  not  be  able  to 
see  readily  how  much  a  particular  cor- 
poration in  effect  contributed. 

Annual  contributions  imder  $100  will 
not  have  been  reported.  And  corpora- 
tions will  be  quick  to  exploit  this  loop- 
hole. In  fact,  Mr.  Pincus  quotes  from  a 
BankPac  solicitation  letter  concerned 
with  the  existing  law  which  reads: 

Conveniently,  you  and  your  associates  can 
get  together  and  remit  for  all  by  one  personal 
check  (not  more  than  $99  In  any  Individual 
check  to  avoid  Federal  reporting  require- 
ments) to  BankPac  and  mall  to  me. 

Some  corporations  may  collect  $100  a 
year  from  their  executives  over  a  4 -year 
period  in  order  to  build  up  an  imreported 
campaign  slush  fund.  Salaries  may  be 
boosted  on  an  understanding  that  a 
specific  sum  be  contributed  to  the  corpo- 
ration's campaign  fund. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Pincus'  article  at  this 
point  be  inserted  in  the  Record.  I  urge 
other  Senators  to  give  its  contents  care- 
ful study.  I  believe  others  will  agree  the 
practices  he  discloses  make  clear  that 
with  the  most  recent  law  the  Congress 
has  only  taken  the  first  step  toward  real 
reform. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows. 
Silent  Spenders  in  Pouncs — ^Thkt  Reallt 

GIVI  AT  THE  OmCK 

(By  Walter  Pincus) 
One  day  quite  soon.  If  the  past  \s  any 
giilde  to  the  future,  several  hundred  execu- 
tives of  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  one  of  the 
giants  in  the  chemical  Industry,  will  receive 
a  letter  from  their  respective  division  man- 
agers urging  them  to  make  "voluntary" 
campaign  contributions  through  a  system 
run  by  the  company  Itself,  to  political  can- 
didates and/or  their  parties  during  this  elec- 
tion year.  If  past  practice  continues,  most 
of  those  in  top  management  who  receive 
such  a  letter  will  reply  with  pledges  or 
checks  averaging  upwards  of  $200  per  exec- 
utive. A  few  win  specify  the  candidate  they 
want  to  support.  Some  will  designate  a 
party.  But  most  will  leave  the  choice  of  re- 
cipient to  the  company  officials  who  run  the 
program.  Thus  Carbide  will  have  a  substan- 
tial pool  of  funds  from  which  It  can  direct 


CEtmpaign  checks  to  candidates  who.  In  the 
words  of  one  Carbide  executive,  "do  the  cor- 
poration the  most  good." 

How  much  Is  Involved  within  this  one  cor- 
poration? An  official  at  Carbide  guessed  "for 
quotation"  that  the  1970  Senate/House  elec- 
tion ftmd  ran  "about  $20,000"  distributed  to 
"40  or  50  candidates."  A  former  Carbide  offi- 
cial thought  the  sum  was  twice  that  much 
or  more.  Though  the  exact  figure  is  circu- 
lated within  the  top  levels  of  the  corpora- 
tion (along  with  a  list  of  recipients) ,  such 
information  is  not  made  public.  In  fact,  lit- 
tle if  anything  Is  known  outside  the  com- 
pany about  the  details  of  the  highly-orga- 
nized Carbide  contributing  system,  and  Indi- 
vidual officials  are  reluctant  even  to  confirm 
that  It  exists. 

Their  secrecy  is  understandable.  The  Fed- 
eral Corrupt  Practices  Act,  on  the  books 
since  1925,  requires  committees  that  raise 
funds  In  two  or  more  states  and  distribute 
those  funds  to  Federal  candidates  In  two  or 
more  states  to  file  reports  regularly  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
Washington.  It  Is  In  response  to  that  law 
that  national  labor  organizations  file  reports, 
as  do  a  handful  of  corporations.  But  Union 
Carbide's  fund,  which  wovdd  seem  to  toe 
covered  by  the  law,  has  never  filed  such 
reports. 

It  took  a  ten-week  study  by  six  research- 
ers using  campaign  fund  records  of  indi- 
vidual candidates  in  nine  states  plus  those 
on  file  in  Washington  to  gather  enough  In- 
formation to  prove  the  existence  of  the  Car- 
bide fund.  The  task  Involved  cross-check- 
ing hundreds  of  contributor  names  with  lists 
of  corporate  officials. 

Research  also  proved  that  Carbide  was  by 
no  means  alone  among  the  major  U.S.  cor- 
porations in  operating  such  a  program.  At  the 
U.S.  Steel  Corp.  there  are  no  letters.  Rather, 
organized  contributing  by  "uppwr  manage- 
ment," as  William  Whyte,  a  Washington- 
based  vice  president,  delicately  put  It — 
pooled  In  such  a  way  "as  to  he  recognized" 
by  candidates  who  are  "Important  to  the 
steel  Industry" — has  gone  on  for  years.  At 
General  EUectrlc,  management  at  a  certain 
level  can  become  members  of  an  "Effective 
Citizens  Association"  which,  separate  from 
the  company  and  using  its  own  letterhead, 
serves  as  a  vehicle  for  "contributing  nomi- 
nal amounts  to  candidates,"  Westinghouse 
Electric  seeks  to  avoid  the  idea  of  an  or- 
ganized fund,  but  groups  of  Westinghouse  of- 
ficials' checks,  gathered  together  after  In- 
company  telephone  solicitations,  go  out  with 
a  covering  letter  to  candidates  around  the 
cotmtry. 

The  fact  that  some  corporations  systemat- 
ically channel  execut  ves'  political  contribu- 
tions to  favored  candidates  Is  not  new.  Sto- 
ries printed  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
over  the  years  have  described  Individual  com- 
pany and  even  industry-wide  programs.  But 
the  scope — the  existence  of  such  programs 
In,  It  Is  likely,  hundreds  of  corporations — 
and  thus  the  total  Impact  of  these  activities 
has  never  been  documented. 

A  search  of  public  records  and  Interviews 
with  knowledgeable  corporate  executives 
disclosed  that  Republic  Steel,  Procter  & 
Gamble,  the  Ethyl  Corp.,  Kaiser  Industries, 
Bethlehem  Steel,  Martin  Marietta.  Libbey- 
Owens-Pord,  and  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  are 
Involved  In  unpubllclzed  contributing  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition,  such  companies  as  Llng- 
Temco-Vought,  Union  Oil,  TRW  Corp., 
Aerojet-General,  Hughes  Aircraft,  Fluor 
Corp.,  McDonnell -Douglas,  Northrop,  Olln 
Corp.,  and  Thlokol  Chemical  Corp.,  openly 
operate  employee  and  executive  "citizenship" 
committee  campaign  contributing  funds.  But 
none  report — and  thus  none  disclose — how 
much  money  they  raise  and  distribute,  and 
thereby  keep  from  the  public  the  wide-rang- 
ing extent  of  their  activities. 


What  Is  more  Important,  efforts  by  Journal- 
ists to  date  to  get  complete  public  reporting 
of  corporate  programs  under  appropriate  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
have  gone  nowhere.  In  1970,  for  example,  both 
Morton  Mlntz  of  The  Washington  Post  and 
James  Polk,  then  of  the  Associated  Press,  de- 
scribed Ling-Temco-Vought's  fund,  called 
CITIGO,  and  Union  Oil's  Good  Citizen  fund, 
as  raising  at  least  $100,000  apiece  and  con- 
tributing to  Senate  and  House  candidates  In 
several  states  during  that  year's  Congressional 
elections.  Both  reported  the  views  of  cor- 
porate officials  that,  according  to  their  law- 
yers' interpretations  of  the  statutes,  they 
were  not  required  to  file  public  reports. 
Neither  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  who  has  cus- 
todial responsibility  under  the  current  law, 
nor  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  has 
the  enforcement  role,  took  even  the  first  step 
of  asking  the  two  corporations  what  their 
campaign  fund  programs  were  all  about  after 
the  Mlntz  and  Polk  stories  appeared. 

For  47  years  now  the  Federal  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  should  have  been  protecting  us  from 
hidden  influences  that  can  accrue  to  big 
spenders  at  campaign  time.  The  act  places 
limits  on  amounts  that  may  be  raised  and, 
as  noted,  it  requires  an  accounting  of  funds. 
In  practice,  though,  it  is  more  loophole  than 
law. 

Late  last  year  Congress  revised  the  disclo- 
sure provisions  and  placed  limits  on  how 
much  candidates  may  sj>end  on  television — 
the  greatest  single  item  in  a  campaign  budget 
these  days.  A  compromise  bUl  will  shortly 
be  voted  upon  by  the  House  and  Senate.  If 
Congress  approves.  President  Nixon  Is  ex- 
pected to  sign  the  measure.  But  whether  the 
new  legislation  will  work,  however,  will  de- 
pend on  the  law's  being  enforced.  It  cannot 
v/ork,  for  example,  If  the  disclosure  provisions 
provide  meager  information,  or  If  the  Infor- 
mation is  late  in  coming  to  voters. 

There  is  plenty  to  know  about.  Our  very 
limited  survey  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  eight  states  (Florida,  Maryland.  Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia),  using  records  that  were 
far  from  complete,  showed  that  the  two 
common  forms  of  political  fund-raising  by 
corporations — the  systematic  collecting  of 
executives'  checks  and  the  single  fund  made 
up  of  individual  contributions — accounted 
for  at  least  $1  million  in  campaign  funds  in 
only  that  handful  of  states  in  1970.  On  that 
sample  (particularly  since  we  did  not  cover 
such  major  states  as  New  York,  California  and 
Blinols) ,  it  seems  fair  to  estimate  that  such 
corporate  fund  programs  accounted  for  at 
least  five  times  the  $1  million  we  could  iden- 
tify In  1970. 

Under  Federal  law,  corporations  and  labor 
unions  alike  are  barred  from  contributing 
their  own  funds  to  political  candidates  or 
committees  Involved  in  Federal  elections.  To 
get  around  that  provision,  unions  have  for 
years  openly  operated  voluntary  political 
committees  which  collect  money  from  in- 
dividual members  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
making  contributions  to  candidates  sympa- 
thetic to  union  causes.  The  success  of  these 
committees — COPE  for  the  AFL-CIO,  DRIVE 
of  the  Teamsters,  the  Good  Government  Fund 
of  the  United  Auto  Workers — Inspired  open 
business-oriented  political  contributing 
groups  such  as  AMPAC  from  the  American 
Medical  Association  ($693,000  in  1970),  and 
BIPAC  out  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  ($539,000  in  1970).  In  time, 
the  union  pattern  also  inspired  the  quiet  in- 
dividual corporate  programs. 

The  publicly  reported  contributions  made 
by  national  labor  organizations  totaled  more 
than  $4  million  In  1970,  according  to  the 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action.  Corpo- 
rate executive  programs  were  already  so  ex- 
tensive that  they  chipped  in  at  least  as  much 
that  year.  When  added  to  the  nationally 
pooled  campaign  funds  of  professional  and 
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Industry  organizations  such  as  the  banker?, 
doctors,  milk  producers,  and  truckers,  the 
total  of  business-oriented  campaign  money 
in  1970  surely  surpassed  that  of  labor. 

But  organized  labor's  money  Is  reported 
and  therefore  publicized.  The  only  business 
campaign  funds  commonly  reported  are  the 
lar^e  Individual  contributions  of  a  few  top 
company  officials,  directors  and  rich 
Investors. 

The  secrecy  that  surrounds  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  corporate  contributing  programs 
Btems  not  only  from  a  desire  to  avoid  pub- 
licity, but  because  of  the  untested  and  thus 
gray  legal  and  tax  areas  In  which  all  these 
programs  operate.  Westlnghouse,  with  head- 
quarters In  Pittsburgh,  insists  that  it  has  no 
structure  because  Its  lawyers'  readings  of 
Pennsylvania  corporate  law  bar  such  activi- 
ties on  the  part  of  companies.  Union  Oil  says 
Its  fund  does  not  have  to  file  reports  under 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  because  It  con- 
tributes not  to  candidates  directly,  but  to 
other  committees.  Under  that  interpretation. 
Just  about  none  of  the  labor  union  funds 
which  now  report  publicly  would  be  required 
to  file  since  almost  all  their  funds  go  to 
candidate  committees 

A  Union  Carbide  official  says  his  company's 
program,  "cleared  by  conservative  lawyers," 
Is  not  required  to  file  under  Federal  law  be- 
cause "the  Individual  contributor  retains 
complete  control  of  his  funds"  up  until  the 
time  they  are  sent  to  a  candidate.  "That's 
the  distinction  In  our  mind,"  he  says. 

Senator  Barry  Ooldwater  in  a  Senate 
debate  last  year  may  have  put  his  finger  on 
yet  another  reason  for  secrecy — although  the 
point  he  was  making  went  to  the  question  of 
corporations  using  their  own  funds.  "A  cor- 
poration cannot  give  money  to  a  political 
campaign."  he  said,  "and  the  basic  reason 
why  that  law  was  passed  was  that  they  could 
not  represent  the  stockholders.  The  stock- 
holders might  be  opposed  to  the  candidate 
they  would  support."  If  the  stockholders  are 
unaware  a  corporation  has  a  program,  albeit 
a  "voluntary"  one,  no  embarrassing  questions 
will  be  raised  at  the  annual  meeting. 

The  secrecy  that  obscures  the  extent  of 
corporate  political  fund-raising  to  outsiders 
nevertheless  has  Its  effects  within  the  cor- 
porations themselves.  It  shapes  the  way 
executives  look  at  the  contributing  program 
and  how  they  view  the  political  process  it 
supports.  By  going  to  extremes  to  avoid  filing 
public  reports,  the  corporations  create  and 
then  perpetuate  the  aura  of  illegality  that 
hangs  over  such  activities.  Executives  who 
give  often  believe  they  have  to.  More  Impor- 
tant, the  clandestine  way  In  which  some 
funds  are  passed  to  the  candidates  creates 
the  Impression  among  the  executives  thac 
their  companies  are  buying  something,  or 
someone,  with  the  money. 

Here  is  how  the  system  works  at  Union 
Carbide  Corp.  An  individual  Carbide  execu- 
tive sends  his  pledge  or  a  check  to  an  office 
at  corporate  headquarters  in  New  York.  Al- 
though the  public  affairs  department  of  Car- 
bide runs  the  program,  Mr.  J.  E.  Tobln, 
manager  of  employee  benefit  plans  in  New 
York,  has  acted  as  financial  agent  and  main- 
tained a  special  bank  account  for  the  pooled 
funds. 

When  a  decision  is  made  to  support  a  can- 
didate, according  to  one  Carbide  official,  those 
executives  who  have  pledged  money  to  the 
fund  are  called  by  a  public  affairs  staff  mem- 
ber and  asked,  "Will  you  support  Joe 
Doakes?"  Reasons  are  given,  such  as,  "We 
have  a  plant  in  his  district."  If  the  executive 
agrees — and  "he  specifically  must  approve," 
this  executive  says — his  money  and  that  of 
like-minded  colleagues  are  combined  and  one 
check  is  drawn  on  the  Carbide  fund  account 
for  the  candidate.  It  is  either  mailed  or  more 
likely  hand-carried  by  a  Carbide  official, 
along  with  names  and  addresses  of  the  ex- 
ecutives Involved  in  the  total  contribution. 
The  list  does  not  Indicate  the  Individual's 


connection  with  Carbide,  and  It  is  left  up  to 
the  candidate  whether  or  not  the  names  are 
filed  on  public  reports.  Another  former  Car- 
bide executive  confirmed  this  description  of 
the  system's  operation  except  on  one  point. 
When  he  sent  along  a  check  without  specify- 
ing a  candidate,  he  said,  it  was  not  until 
after  his  funds  were  allocated  that  he  learned 
where  the  money  went. 

Carbide  officials — and  executives  at  other 
corporations  who  would  discuss  the  matter 
frankly — recognized  a  variety  of  questions, 
both  legal  and  otherwise,  raised  by  the  very 
existence  of  such  programs.  But  the  first 
question  is.  why  have  such  programs  at  all? 

"It  was  set  up  to  meet  the  demands,"  says 
a  Carbide  official,  v.ho  goes  on  to  describe 
the  requests  for  campaign  funds  from  candi- 
dates that  flow  Into  Carbide's  local  plant 
offices  and  Into  their  Washington  office  and 
New  York  corporate  headquarters.  "As  citi- 
zens we  feel  we  have  an  obligation  to  sup- 
port candidates  (In  states  and  districts) 
where  we  have  production  facilities.  That  is 
our  first  obligation  .  .  .  When  we  have  prob- 
lems as  constituents,  we  go  talk.  Therefore 
they  [candidates]  have  a  right  to  ask"  for 
funds  at  election  time.  In  one  week  last 
September — more  than  a  year  before  election 
time— Carbide  officials  received  four  Invita- 
tions to  campaign  fund-raising  affairs  from 
Congressmen  who  will  be  up  for  re-election 
this  fall.  Three  were  from  districts  where 
Carbide  had  facilities.  "If  they  are  going  to 
win,  if  they  have  been  helpful  In  the  past, 
reasonable  on  Issues,  we  will  find  people  In 
the  corporation  who  will  help  these  guys," 
one  Carbide  man  candidly  said. 

How  much  does  Carbide  give,  and  to  whom? 
The  Carbide  fund  is  rarely  used  in  local  or 
state  campaigns.  One  rule  of  thumb  for  Fed- 
eral elections  seems  to  be  $1,000  for  a  Senate 
race  and  $300  for  a  House  seat.  To  a  candi- 
date with  real  opposition,  that  is  not  much 
more  than  a  gesture.  In  practice,  the  amount 
appears  to  be  flexible.  Our  research  identifled 
$1,025  from  Carbide  executive  funds  going  to 
Representative  John  Slack,  a  Democrat  from 
West  Virginia's  Third  District,  who  serves  on 
the  powerful  Appropriations  Committee. 
Making  up  that  total  were  the  names  of  25 
Carbide  officials  (though  their  company  con- 
nection was  not  specified)  residing  In  New 
York.  New  Jersey.  Connecticut,  Virginia  and 
Washington,  D.C.  The  total  hicluded  $50 
from  the  corporation's  chairman,  F.  P.  Wil- 
son; $25  from  J.  F.  Shanklln,  vice  president 
and  secretary  of  Carbide;  and  $100  from  F.  R. 
Lyon  Jr.,  a  New  York-based  vice  president. 

The  contribution  to  John  Slack  was  de- 
scribed by  one  Carbide  official  as  "unusual." 
But  the  same  man  agreed  it  was  related  to  the 
"three  Carbide  Installations  which  ma;:e  us 
the  largest  employer  In  his  district."  In 
turn,  the  identifiable  Carbide  money  made 
the  corporation  Representative  Slack's  third 
largest  contributor,  based  on  Slack's  reported 
total  fund  of  $12,015.  The  only  higher  con- 
tributions were,  interestingly,  $1,500  from 
the  AFL-CIO's  COPE  funds  and  a  $1,500  con- 
tribution from  the  Hughes  Aircraft  Corp. 
(Slack,  as  It  happens,  serves  on  the  Appro- 
priations subconunittee  which  handles  the 
Defense  Department  budget.) 

Other  Identifiable  1970  Carbide  executive 
fund  contributions  In  the  states  reviewed 
were  to  the  senatorial  campaigns  of  Repub- 
licans J.  Glenn  Beall  Jr.,  of  Maryland 
($400):  George  Bush  In  Texas  ($270);  and 
the  re-election  campaigns  of  Republican 
Congressmen  Lou  Frey  of  Florida  ($300)  and 
J.  William  Stanton  of  Ohio  ($475). 

Although  our  samples  were  far  from  com- 
plete and  our  resovirces  limited,  our  discov- 
ery of  Carbide  contributions  In  half  the 
states  surveyed  gives  some  Indication  of  the 
wide  distribution  of  the  company's  funds. 
In  contrast  to  these  unacknowledged  funds, 
some  corporations  openly  admit  that  their 
executives  contribute  to  political  campaign 
committees.  They  are  worth  knowing  about. 


OPEN    CORPORATE    COMMITTEES 

Llng-Temco-Vought,  the  Dallas-based  de- 
fense  contractor,  has  operated  Its  Citizens 
for  Good  Government  (CITIOO)  fund  since 
1965.  According  to  C.  J.  (Jake)  Benner,  one 
of  four  trustees  of  the  fund  and  vice  pres- 
Ident/adminlstration  for  LTV  Aerospace 
approximately  750  management  supervisory 
personnel,  mainly  In  the  Dallas  area,  "vol- 
untarily  pool  their  resources  as  a  group" 
to  make  contributions  to  candidates  or  po- 
Utlcal  parties.  Cash  from  Individuals  goes 
Into  a  trust  account  maintained  in 
CITIGO's  name  at  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  In  Dallas.  Although  executives 
may  suggest  potential  recipients,  the  final 
decision  on  contributions  by  CITIOO  Is 
made  by  the  four  trustees,  all  LTV  men. 
Checks  that  go  out  to  the  candidates  bear 
the  CITIGO  name  rather  than  that  of  in. 
dividual  LTV  executives,  although  a  cover- 
ing letter  may  be  signed  by  a  top  corporate 
official. 

The  fund  began.  Mr.  Benner  recalled,  be- 
cause LTV  executives  were  "being  plagued 
locally"  by  candidates  and  parties  wanting 
contributions.  "We  needed  to  get  organized." 
he  said,  not  only  "to  avoid  solicitations" 
but  also  so  that  the  company  could  meet 
its  responsibilities  at  the  national,  state 
and   local   levels. 

Although  LTV  openly  operates  CrnOO, 
the  company  has  no  desire  to  publicize  de- 
tails  of  the  fund's  activities.  CITIGO  makes 
no  public  reports  on  the  money  It  raises  or 
disburses  There  is,  however,  a  discreet  an- 
nual report — "not  v/idely  circulated  . 
Informal,  to  key  management  personnel," 
according  to  Mr.  Benner.  When  asked  why 
such  Information  should  not  be  made  pub- 
lic, Mr.  Benner  replied,  "If  you  are  a  pri- 
vate individual,  you  would  not  broadcast 
whom  you  are  donating  to.  ...  It  Is  Just 
that  fundamental."  Though  he  described  as 
"reasonably  accurate"  an  Associated  Press 
estimate  that  CITIGO  contributed  about 
$100,000  In  1970,  Mr.  Benner  would  not  pro- 
vide a  list  of  recipients. 

Our  llmJted  research  turned  up  a  not  sur- 
prising emphasis  by  CITIGO  on  defense-re- 
lated legislators:  $1  000  to  MoUohau  for  Con- 
gress Committee  (Representative  Robert  H. 
Mollohan,  Democrat  of  West  Virginia,  a 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee); 8500  to  Citizens  for  Mlnshall  (Rep- 
resentative William  E.  Mlnshall,  Republican 
of  Ohio  and  ranking  GOP  member  of  the 
Defense  Appropriations  subcommittee);  $500 
to  Californians  for  Murphy  (former  Senator 
George  Murphy,  Republican  of  California  and 
a  member,  before  his  defeat,  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee).  There  also  were 
contributions  of  $2,000  to  House  Minority 
Leader  Gerald  Ford  of  Michigan  and  $1,000 
to  Representative  Ray  Roberts,  the  Democrat 
who  represents  the  Dallas  District  where 
LTV  headquarters  are  located. 

Only  a  full  public  report  of  all  CITIGO 
contributions,  of  course,  could  show  what  the 
company's  emphasis  really  Is.  The  failure  of 
the  LTV  committee  to  file  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  under  provisions  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  was  specifically  raised  in  an 
April,  1971,  Associated  Press  story.  In  re- 
sponse, the  company  put  out  a  press  release 
which  said  in  part,  "Contrary  to  the  allega- 
tions made  in  the  Associated  Press  article, 
an  Independent  legal  counsel  some  time  ago 
advised  trustees  In  a  written  opinion  that 
OrriGO  did  not  constitute  a  political  com- 
mittee as  such  and  therefore  reports  to  Con- 
gress were  not  required." 

Mr.  Benner  says  LTV's  Independent  legal 
opinion  argues  that  If  it  Is  not  a  committee 
which  Influences  a  specific  election.  If  It 
supports  all  kinds  of  candidates,  and  If  it 
gives  to  other  committee  rather  than  directly 
to  candidates.  It  does  not  have  to  file  reports 
under  Federal  law.  When  It  was  suggested 
that  under  that  definition  COPE  and  other 
union  groups,  which  only  give  to  committees 
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rather  than  candidates,  would  also  not  have 
to  report  (as  they  now  do),  Mr.  Benner  said, 
"I  guess  that  is  right."  Asked  if  the  Justice 
Department  agreed  with  the  LTV  legal  opin- 
ion, Mr.  Benner  said,  "The  question  has  never 
been  raised" — not  even  following  the  AP 
story. 

The  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California  runs  a 
fund — the  Union  Oil  Employees  Bl-Partlsan 
Political  Fund — similar  In  size  and  approach 
to  that  of  CITIGO.  One  difference;  em- 
ployees participating  can  have  campaign  con- 
tributions automatically  deducted  from  their 
paychecks.  The  same  payroll-deduction  sys- 
tem is  used  by  the  Cleveland-based  Thomp- 
son-Ramo-Woolrldge,  Inc.,  another  large  de- 
fense contractor,  whose  TRW  Good  Govern- 
ment Fund  has  distributed  more  than  $100,- 
000  during  election  years.  R.  A.  Newman, 
TRW's  director  of  corporate  relations  and 
spokesman  for  the  Good  Government  Fund, 
said  frankly  In  a  recent  Interview  that  ex- 
ecutives In  other  corporations  were  "Incredu- 
lous" that  TRW  gets  directly  Involved  in 
campaign  fund-raising  by  authorizing  pay- 
roll deductions.  "Even  some  (TRW)  man- 
agement don't  think  we  have  any  business 
doing  this,"  he  said. 

The  reason,  of  course,  runs  back  to  the 
gray  area  of  corporation  campaign  fluids, 
taxes  and  the  law.  If  the  corjwrate  admin- 
istrative machinery  helps  gather  campaign 
fluids — as  It  does  when  a  deduction  system 
Is  in  effect — there  is  no  denying  the  corpo- 
ration's involvement.  Tliough  such  a  clear 
situation — and  the  legal  questions  there- 
fore^has  been  blurred  by,  for  example,  the 
programs  of  U.S.  Steel  and  Westlnghouse, 
Mr.  Newman  says  TRW's  program  has  been 
"blessed  by  IRS." 

Perhaps  the  most  publicized  of  the  open 
corporate  employee  contributing  programs 
was  that  begun  In  1958  by  Aerojet-General 
Corp.  The  then  president  of  Aerojet,  Dan 
Kimball,  was  at  the  same  time  a  leading 
fund-raiser  for  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  At  Its  height.  In  1964,  the  fund 
reportedly  raised  $136,000,  co-mlngllng  both 
employee  and  executive  funds.  The  company 
claimed  that  72.5  per  cent  of  Its  more  than 
20,000  employees  participated,  giving  an  av- 
erage of  $6.86.  Such  reports,  which  Implied 
broad-based  support  for  the  fund,  were  often 
used  In  the  mid-1960s  by  those  who  wanted 
to  reform  campaign  fund-raising  through  tax 
gimmicks  which,  they  said,  would  motivate 
the  small  donor.  By  the  1970  election,  how- 
ever, the  publicized  Aerojet-General  fund 
had  been  discontinued  because  employment 
had  dropped  below  8,000.  But  executives  have 
apparently  held  up  their  end  In  the  pro- 
gram, at  least  for  the  General  Tire  part  of 
the  corporation.  And  a  report  filed  with  the 
Ohio  Secretary  of  State  by  the  General  Tire 
Good  Citizenship  Fund,  based  In  Akron, 
throws  Into  question  Just  how  broad-based 
the  entire  Aerojet  program  ever  was.  The 
fund  disclosed  that  It  raised  $21,368  In  1970 
from  Just  31  executives — an  average  contri- 
bution of  almost  $700  per  person. 

The  very  existence  of  a  General  Tire  public 
fund  report,  filed  under  provisions  of  Ohio 
law.  is  an  indication  that  all  similar  funds 
not  only  could,  but  should,  be  asked — or  re- 
quired— to  report  under  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  when  their  activities  cover  more 
than  one  state.  Of  course.  General  Tire  did 
not  volunteer  its  filing.  The  Ohio  Secretary 
of  State's  office  noticed  a  contribution  from 
the  fund  of  $1,600  to  the  1970  re-election 
campaign  committee  of  former  Representa- 
tive William  Ayres,  a  Republican  from  Akron. 
A  letter  requesting  that  the  General  Tire 
Good  Citizenship  Fund  file  under  Ohio  law 
was  sent  out  by  Secretary  of  State  Ted  Brown 
on  February  10.  1971.  One  month  later,  the 
report  came  in. 

INDUSTRTWrOE  COMMITTXES 

In  the  fall  of  1970.  30  employees  of  the 
Citizens  Bank  of  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin— of- 
ficers,   cashiers,    even    auditors — each    con- 


tributed from  $25  (bank  president  Dayton 
Pauls)  to  $5  (Roger  Williams  of  the  bank's 
car  loan  department)  to  an  in-hovise  cam- 
paign fund  that  eventually  forwarded  $667.50 
to  a  statewide  banking  Industry  political 
fund-raising  organization  called  Wisconsin 
BankPAC.  According  to  available  records, 
similar  fund-raising  efforts  across  the  state 
in  some  47  banks  in  32  cities  raised  a  total  of 
$19,667  for  Wisconsin  BankPAC.  More  than 
1,000  bank  employees  contributed,  ranging 
from  First  Wisconsin  National's  $2,470  (from 
five  branches)  to  Oshkosh  National's  $80 
($10  apiece  from  eight  employees). 

In  Ohio  ill  1970,  that  state's  bank  campaign 
fund-raising  organization,  called  Bankers  Ac- 
tion Now  Committee  (BANC),  pvit  together 
a  fund  of  $32,019  made  up  of  contributions 
of  $100  and  up  from  hundreds  of  top  banking 
officials.  The  president  and  four  vice  presi- 
dents of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Akron, 
for  example,  are  listed  as  giving  $100  apiece. 

Both  these  organizations  contributed  to 
candidates  in  their  own  states.  But  a  good 
chunk  of  the  funds  they  raised — $14,000  from 
Wisconsin  and  $11,750  from  Ohio — went  to 
the  Bankers  Political  Action  Committee 
(BankPAC),  a  national  campaign  fund-rais- 
ing group  newly  organized  for  the  1970  House 
and  Senate  elections.  BankPAC  reported  that 
it  raised  a  Congressional  campaign  kitty  of 
more  than  $200,000  for  the  1970  elections,  its 
first  effort. 

The  stated  reason  for  this  marshaling  of 
political  funds  by  the  national  banking  In- 
dustry was  simMied  up  in  a  draft  solicitation 
letter  dated  September  25,  1970.  prepared 
for  submission  to  banking  Industry  leaders 
across  the  country  by  the  organizers  of  Bank 
PAC.  "The  purpose  is  to  support  financially 
the  campaigns  of  those  candidates  for  the 
U.S.  Congress  who  have  demonstrated  and 
expressed  a  real  understanding  of  the  proper 
function  and  structure  of  our  banking  sys- 
tem and  Its  necessary  part  and  contribution 
to  our  .«;oclety  and  our  economy.'" 

According  to  one  banking  Industry  execu- 
tive with  wide  experience  in  Washington,  the 
real  cause  of  the  industry-wide  concern  were 
the  actions  undertaken  within  Congress  by 
the  hyper-active  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  Wright 
Patman.  The  banking  Industry,  which  for 
years  had  faced  little  if  any  interference 
from  Congress,  suddenly  found  Itself  in  1970 
with  critical  pieces  of  legislation  on  the 
House  floor,  such  as  the  Bank  Holding  Act, 
and  little.  If  any,  leverage  with  a  majority 
of  the  Individual  House  members. 

Determined  to  prevent  that  from  happen- 
ing again,  national  BankPAC  and  47  state 
organizations  were  established  with  the  help 
of  sophisticated  legal  advice  on  how  to  oper- 
ate within  the  letter,  if  not  the  spirit,  of 
the  campaign  fund  reporting  laws.  "Conven- 
iently," suggested  the  BankPAC  solicitation 
letter,  "you  and  your  associates  can  get  to- 
gether and  remit  for  all  by  one  personal 
check  (not  more  than  $99  In  any  individual 
check  to  avoid  Federal  reporting  require- 
ments) to  BankPAC  and  mail  to  me.  It  will 
take  only  a  dollar  or  two  per  person — 'Pea- 
nuts'— and  still  by  a  combined  effort  we  can 
practically  and  effectively  contribute  to  prop- 
er legislation  and  supervision  for  the  finan- 
cial system  which  can  best  serve  our  peo- 
ple and  our  communities." 

At  the  state  level,  the  general  approach  for 
campaign  funds  mirrored  the  national  Bank 
PAC  pitch.  "The  need  for  a  BankPAC."  said 
a  letter  sent  to  promote  a  proposed  Wash- 
ington (State)  Bankers  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee, "should  be  evident  to  all  who  have 
paid  attention  to  the  legislature  In  recent 
years.  The  ma^y  areas  in  which  we  have  a 
unity  of  interest  must  be  served  at  least 
equally  with  other  interests.  There  must  be 
one  organization  which  speaks  for  the  entire 
Industry  on  Industry-wide  Issues  which  Is 
not  Infected  with  Internal  differences.  A 
BankPAC  organization  serves  that  objective." 


The  evident  enthusiasm  of  the  bankers 
for  the  1970  program  had  its  embarrassments, 
however.  An  October  interview  in  The  Amer- 
ican Banker  describing  the  program  was 
picked  up  by  Morton  Mintz  of  The  Washing- 
ton Post.  Chairman  Patman  gathered  mate- 
rial on  the  bank  fund-raising  efforts  and,  in 
late  October,  1970.  wrote  a  letter  to  Attorney 
General  John  M.tchell  asking  that  he  "im- 
mediately launch  e:i  Investigation  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  political  fund-raising  ac- 
tivities carried  on  by  individual  commercial 
banks  and  banks  acting  within  associations 
and  committee^"  Finally,  in  another  story, 
only  days  before  the  election,  Mintz  identi- 
fied 21  of  35  members  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  four  members 
of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee  as  recipi- 
ents of  baiik  industry  funds.  In  the  ensuing 
uproar,  thirteen  originally  designated  Con- 
gressional recipients  of  contributions  refused 
to  accept  them  and  returned  the  checks  to 
BankPAC. 

The  former  executive  director  of  BankPAC. 
Ralph  Stickle,  an  official  of  American  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  East  Lansing.  Michigan, 
said  recently  that  his  group  was  "naive"  in 
the  way  It  mads  its  initial  contributions. 
"They  were  sent  in  the  mall  with  no  time  to 
write  letters  in  advance  with  an  explanation." 
Because  of  the  bad  publicity  at  the  time. 
BankPAC  distributed  only  $85,000  of  the 
more  than  $200,000  it  raised,  giving  it  what 
Stickle  described  as  a  "nest  egg"  for  the  1972 
elections.  "We're  in  pretty  good  shape  finan- 
cially." he  said,  and  he  expected  to  do  "a 
more  thorough  Job  this  year." 

Another  big  money-raising  industry  group 
that  first  appeared  in  the  1970  elections  was 
the  dairymen — a  group  whose  income  is  di- 
rectly dependent  on  Federal  and  state  price- 
support  and  marketing  programs  drawn  up 
by  Congress  and  administered  by  the  execu- 
tive branch.  In  1970.  organizations  such  as 
the  Agricultural  Cooperative  Trust  and  the 
Agriculture  and  Dairy  Education  Political 
Trust  raised  $10,000  apiece  from  smaller  milk 
producing  co-operatives  around  the  country 
for  the  Congressional  election.  But  provid- 
ing the  big  funds  for  the  Industry  effort  was 
the  Trust  for  Agricultural  Political  Educa- 
tion (TAPE),  based  in  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
which  gathered  $535,422  In  1970,  primarily 
from  members  of  the  American  Milk  Pro- 
ducers, Inc..  a  national  co-operative  involv- 
ing more  than  40,000  farmers.  Another 
$111,786  In  dairy  industry  campaign  funds 
was  raised  by  the  Trust  for  Special  Political 
Agricultural  Community  Education  which, 
behind  the  flowery  name,  turns  out  to  be  a 
Kentucky-based  co-operative  dairymen's  or- 
ganization. 

With  a  kitty  of  more  than  $650,000  the 
dairymen  In  1970  were  able  to  make  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  no  fewer  than  96 
House  candidates  and  37  of  the  men  run- 
ning for  the  Senate.  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee members  were,  obviously,  among  the 
major  recipients.  One  of  the  first  contribu- 
tions made  by  TAPE  was  $5,000  in  January, 
1970,  to  Committee  Chairman  W.  R.  Poage. 
(Poage,  as  it  turned  out.  ran  unopposed.) 
In  October,  they  gave  an  equal  amount  to 
Representative  Page  Belcher,  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  committee.  Representa- 
tive Watklns  Abbitt.  the  Virginia  Democrat 
who  ranks  fourth  on  the  committee,  got  $8,- 
000,  while  three  lower-ranking  Democrats 
each  received  substantial  amounts:  John 
Melcher  of  Montana.  $8,600;  Ed  Jones  of 
Tennessee,  $7,800;  and  Bill  Alexander  of  Ar- 
kansas. $6,000. 

A  number  of  Senate  candidates  got  $10,- 
000  from  the  dairy  groups.  Among  them  were 
GOP  Minority  Leader  Hugh  Scott,  and  Re- 
publicans William  Brock  of  Tennessee,  the 
late  Winston  Prouty  of  Vermont,  and  the 
unsuccessful  GOP  candidates  Bill  Cramer  of 
Florida.  John  Wold  of  Wyoming.  Thomas 
Kleppe  of  North  Dakota  and  Nelson  Gross  of 
New  Jersey.  On  the  Democratic  side.  Hubert 
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Humphrey's  return  to  the  Senate  was  helped 
by  $10,625  from  dairy  Industry  committees. 
Other  big  Democratic  recipients  were  Wil- 
liam Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin,  $8,160;  Ed 
Muskle  of  Maine,  $7,132:  and  Uoyd  Bentsen 
of  Texas.  In  the  latter  race,  the  dairymen 
also  gave  $5,000  to  Republican  George  Bush, 
Bentsen's  opponent. 

While  they  pvit  contributions  Into  specific 
Congressional  races,  the  dairymen  were  also 
major  donors  to  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  national  party  organizations. 
They  bought  $22,000  worth  of  tickets  to  the 
Democratic  Gala  of  1970  and  $15,000  worth 
to  the  Republican  Senate-House  dinner  the 
same    year. 

According  to  a  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
last  September,  the  dairymen  in  1971  con- 
tinued fund-raising  eflforts  with  one  eye  on 
the  Nixon  Administration's  price  support 
policies  and  the  other  on  the  1972  campaign. 
According  to  the  Journal's  Jerry  Landauer, 
at  the  time  Agrioilture  Secretary  Clifford 
Hardin  reversed  policy  and  raised  govern- 
ment price  supports  on  manufactured  milk. 
In  March  of  1971  the  dairymen  began  to  put 
funds  "mostly  through  secret  channels"  Into 
paper  organizations  chartered  to  "work  for 
the  renomlnation  of  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon."  As  of  December  31,  1971.  the  total 
exceeded  $325,000. 

Although  they  may  be  big  and  obvious, 
the  bankers  and  milk  producers  are  not 
unique  in  what  they  are  doing.  Instead,  they 
represent  a  growing  element  In  political 
campaign  financing.  For  while  Individual 
corporate  executive  programs  have  been 
slowly  and  quietly  expanding,  industry 
groups  and  associations — such  as  the  bankers 
and  dairymen — faced  with  wider  Federal  and 
state  government  controls,  and  thus  direct 
involvement  in  their  operations,  have  been 
at  an  ever  increasing  rate. 

Traditionally,  behind  the  scenes,  Individ- 
ual businessmen,  industry  leaders  and  even 
corporations  have  always  been  suppliers  of 
funds  and  other  assistance  to  candidates. 
But  the  pooling  of  their  funds  and  the  open 
national  solicitation  of  like-minded  business- 
men and  their  employees  have  recently  taken 
on  major  significance.  Although  the  success 
of  the  AFL-CIO's  fund-raising  through 
COPE  provided  a  model  for  such  activities, 
businessmen  didn't  take  real  note  of  such  a 
technique  until  1961,  when  the  American 
Medical  Association's  political  contributing 
offshoot,  AMPAC,  put  millions  of  dollars  Into 
Congressional  campaigns  and  bad  some  suc- 
cess in  delaying  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion's Medicare  program. 

Since  1963,  new  industry  groups  have  been 
turning  vip  with  some  regularity.  The  owners 
of  trucking  fleets  for  years  Informally  col- 
lected checks  at  regional  meetings,  then 
passed  them  on  to  House  and  Senate  cam- 
paign committees  to  be  accumulated  for 
later  distribution  In  election  years  to  can- 
didates who  needed  money  and  were  con- 
genial to  the  big  national  highway  program. 
Today  there  Is  a  Truck  Operators'  Nonparti- 
san Committee  (It  distributed  a  reported 
$38,522  in  1970) .  but  the  groups  of  individual 
checks  from  truckers  continue  to  flow  Into 
other  party  fund-raising  organizations. 

A  review  of  the  records  filed  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  under  pro- 
visions of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  gives 
some  indication  of  the  national  business  In- 
terest groups  openly  active  In  campaign 
fund-raising.  There  Is  a  restaurant  owners' 
political  action  committee  ($71,000  dis- 
tributed In  1970  with  emphasis  on  Congress- 
men dealing  with  taxes  and  minimum 
wages);  the  Life  Underwriters  Political  Ac- 
tion Committee  ($38,245  distributed  In  1970) ; 
a  Forest  Products  Political  Education  Com- 
mittee ($28,150  raised  from  lumbering  in- 
terests in  1970) .  The  securities  Industry  has 
both  the  Securities  Industry  Campaign 
Committee  ($59,396  in  1970)   and  the  Effec- 


tive Government  Association  (whose  $25,400 
distributed  in  1970  came  almost  exclusively 
from  employees  of  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce, 
Fenner  &  Smith,  the  giant  among  stock 
brokerage  houses).  The  construction  Indus- 
try has  a  Committee  for  Action  ($67,100  in 
1970).  And  even  Individuals  Involved  in  the 
rural  electrlflcation  program  are  gathered 
together  in  the  Action  Committee  for  Rural 
Electrification  (a  whopping  $131,068  dis- 
tributed In  1970.  prlmarUy  to  liberal  Demo- 
crats) . 

In  addition,  new  but  smaller  organizations 
became  visible  for  the  first  time  in  1970 
representing  cable  television,  the  canning 
industry,  nursing  homes.  Insurance,  auto- 
mobile retailers,  the  coal  industry,  construc- 
tion equipment,  food  processors,  manufac- 
turers of  home  furnishings,  real  estate  brok- 
ers, mortgage  bankers,  and  even  the  co-oper- 
ative movement.  Just  last  month  it  was 
announced  that  the  one-mlllion-rriember 
National  Education  Association,  made  up  of 
schoolteachers  across  the  nation,  has  hired 
a  political  consultant  to  organize  Its  cam- 
paign contribution  fund.  Peace  groups  and 
environmentalists  are  organized  into  con- 
tributing groups. 

Thus,  with  public-interest  groups  seeking 
government  action  in  areas  that  directly 
affect  more  and  more  businesses.  Increased 
campaign  fund  activity  should  not  remain  a 
corporate  secret  between  the  donors  and  the 
recipients.  "Speaking  broadly,"  the  late  Jus- 
tice Felix  Frankfurter  vrrote  in  his  1957  opin- 
ion on  the  campaign  fund  laws,  "what  Is 
Involved  here  Is  the  Integrity  of  our  electoral 
process,  and  not  less  the  responsibility  of 
the  Individual  citizen  for  the  successful 
functioning  of  that  process." 

The  process  Ls  deteriorating,  not  Just  be- 
cause corporations  have  come  up  with  a  new 
way  to  get  around  the  law,  but  also  because 
thousands  of  corporate  executives  are  me- 
chanically participating  In  the  conspiracy  by 
keeping  silent  about  what  they  are  doing 
although  many  believe  It  Immoral  If  not 
illegal. 

Reform  is  needed  for  the  entire  political 
financing  system.  A  marginal  first  step  would 
be  for  compliance  with  today's  laws — and 
thus  disclosiire  of  what  America's  biggest 
corporations  are  already  doing.  To  Ignore 
their  actions  is  to  encourage  the  deterioration 
of  the  political  system. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

Oeneral  Electric  Company,  the  nation's 
fourth  largest  Industrial  enterprise,  has  both 
public  and  private  executive  fund-raising 
systems.  The  public  one,  part  of  the  corpora- 
tion's Constructive  Citizenship  Program,  be- 
gan several  years  ago  to  encourage  all  em- 
ployees openly  to  give  through  preelection 
dollar  fund  drives.  At  more  than  a  hundred 
plants,  several  envelopes  were  distributed  to 
O.E.  workers  which  permitted  the  mailing  of 
funds  directly  to  Democratic  or  Republican 
committees.  At  some  locations,  banks  were 
designated  as  special  neutral  receiving  points 
to  guarantee  that  the  funds  reached  the  des- 
ignated recipient  committees.  With  all  that, 
and  despite  considerable  publicity,  the  re- 
sults were  disappointing. 

Accordingly,  several  years  ago,  while  the 
public  programs  were  being  pushed,  a  special 
private  group  called  the  Effective  Citizens 
Association  was  formed  within  O.E.  Its  mem- 
bership was  made  up  of  corporate  manage- 
ment-level personnel  who  as  Individuals  con- 
tribute what  one  executive  described  as 
"nominal"  amounts  to  the  Association.  In 
turn,  the  Association  becomes  the  "auspices" 
through  which  contributions  are  directed  to 
candidates.  Thus,  for  example,  on  October  12, 
1970,  Americans  for  Taft,  a  campaign  orga- 
nization set  up  to  support  the  election  of 
Robert  Tsift  to  the  U.S.  Senate  from  Ohio, 
reported  receiving  $100  contributions  from 
five  Individuals  in  New  York  City,  fotir  of 
whom  were  listed  with  the  same  address — 570 


Lexington  Avenue,  headquarters  of  Q.E.  The 
five  Individuals  Included  Fred  Borch,  chair- 
man  of  the  board;  J.  S.  Parker  and  H.  L. 
Weiss,  vice  chairmen  of  the  board;  and  Rob- 
ert Estes,  senior  vice  president  of  the  com- 
pany. 

G.E.  management  refuses  to  discuss  "on  the 
record"  even  the  existence  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Information  on  it  could  be  gained  only 
If  the  Identity  of  the  G-E.  official  speaking 
was  withheld.  But,  according  to  this  anony- 
mous executive,  the  Association  goes  to  ex- 
tremes to  divorce  Itself  from  the  corporation 
proper.  Its  correspondence  is  on  its  own  let- 
terhead and  all  Its  activities  are  undertaken 
outside  company  time.  Contributions  go  to 
both  Federal  and  state  candidates,  but  the 
checks  Involved  are  personal,  coming  from 
the  management-level  personnel  around  the 
country  who  make  up  the  Association  mem- 
bership. 

How  much  is  involved?  The  Informant  had 
no  idea,  although  he  identified  Steve  Galpln, 
nianager  of  O.E.'s  national  conmiunlty  and 
government  relations  dspartment,  as  one  of 
the  principals  in  the  Association.  At  thU 
writing  Mr.  Galpln  has  refused  to  be  inter- 
viewed. 

TELEDYNE-R'TAN 

This  bllUon-dolIar  defense  contractor  op- 
erates  what  Leon  Parma,  a  vice  president  on 
the  group  staff  at  Teledyne  headquarters  In 
San  Diego,  calls  a  volunteer  political  partici- 
pation plan.  Designed  as  "a  vehicle  for  em- 
ployees," the  plan  features  a  trust — named 
the  Caligan  Trust — which  serves  as  the  In- 
terim recipient  for  funds  contributed  by 
employees.  In  order  to  have  any  funds  with- 
drawn from  the  trust,  the  employee  must  au- 
thorize it  himself.  "He  retains  full  control," 
Mr.  Parma,  one  of  the  three  trustees,  empha- 
sized in  an  Interview. 

How  are  candidates  selected?  At  the  time  be 
puts  his  money  In  the  trust,  the  Teledyne 
employee  can  specify  "where  he  wants  it  to 
go."  Or,  Mr.  Parma  explained,  "candidates 
express  an  Interest"  In  receiving  funds.  The 
company  then  circulates  a  letter  to  its  exec- 
utives Indicating  "the  request  we  have  re- 
ceived." Checks  come  back  or  authorizations 
to  draw  on  trust  balances  are  obtained.  To- 
gether they  then  are  sent  on  to  the  candidate 
with  notice  that  receipts  should  go  to  Indi- 
vidual givers,  not  the  company.  "It  is  not 
transmitted  on  company  letterhead,"  notes 
Mr.  Parma. 

Research  turned  up  two  recipients  of  Tele- 
dyne-Ryan  fimds.  On  October  1,  1970,  Citi- 
zens for  Mlnshall,  a  committee  supporting 
the  re-election  of  the  veteran  Ohio  Republi- 
can Congressman,  reported  receipt  of  nine 
contributions  from  California  residents  in 
amounts  ranging  from  $50  to  $200  and  total- 
ing $800.  All  were  executives  of  Teledyne- 
Ryan. 

One  month  earlier,  according  to  a  report 
flled  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  by  Repre- 
sentative F.  Edward  H6bert,  Democrat  from 
Louisiana,  nine  Teledyne-Ryan  executives 
contributed  anywhere  from  $50  to  $200,  add- 
ing $1,010  to  his  campaign — although  their 
coruiectlon  to  the  company  was  not  disclosed. 
H6bert,  of  course,  is  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  with  legislative 
Jurisdiction  over  Teledyne-Ryan's  main  prod- 
uct area.  Mlnshall  Is  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  House  Appropriations  sub- 
committee which  handles  the  Defense  De- 
partment budget. 


TRIBUTE   TO   SENATOR   HATFIELD 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  interest  that  I  observed  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  a  few  days  ago  In 
reference  to  the  service  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Oregon,  Senator 
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Mark  Hatfield.  I  have  a  very  high  re- 
gard for  Senator  Hatfield.  He  has  the 
No.  1  qualities,  which  in  my  opinion  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  a  public  oflft- 
clal.  They  are  honesty  and  Integrity. 
Without  these  qualities  our  work  comes 
to  naught  and  the  needs  of  the  public  go 
unmet.  Furthermore,  my  friend  Mark 
Hatfield  is  consistent. 


WILL  OUR  POW'S  BE  TRIED 
FOR  GENOCIDE? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  some 
people  who  oppose  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion do  so  because  they  believe  that 
American  ratification  of  this  treaty  will 
allow  North  Vietnam  to  try  our  prisoners 
of  war  for  genocide.  They  feel  that  Hanoi 
is  prevented  from  doing  so  by  our  fail- 
ure to  ratify  this  treaty.  As  soon  as  the 
Senate  gives  its  advice  and  consent  to 
this  treaty,  they  feel  Hanoi  will  be  able 
to  proceed  to  try  our  men. 

However,  North  Vietnam  has  not  been 
restrained  by  international  law.  North 
Vietnam  has  repeatedly  violated  the  1954 
Geneva  Accord  on  Indochina,  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  of  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war,  and  other  treaties  and 
international  agreements.  So  why  should 
we  believe  that  North  Vietnam  would 
want  to  try  our  POW's  imtil  we  rati- 
fied the  Genocide  Convention?  Hanoi 
holds  our  men  prisoner  and  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  can  try  them  on  whatever 
trumped-up  charge  it  wishes  any  time  it 
wishes. 

The  Republic  of  France  ratified  the 
Genocide  Craivention  in  1950.  It  was  in 
force  for  them  during  the  entire  time 
they  fought  the  North  Vietnamese  in  the 
early  1950's.  Many  French  soldiers  were 
held  prisoner  by  the  Communists.  None 
of  them  were  ever  tried  for  genocide. 
French  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention added  no  greater  danger  to  the 
French  troops  fighting  or  being  held 
prisoner  in  Indochina.  Thus,  if  past  ex- 
perience is  any  criteria  American  ratifi- 
cation of  this  treaty  will  not  add  to  the 
dangers  faced  by  our  soldiers  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  will  not  affect  how  Ha- 
noi treats  the  POW's  it  holds,  any  more 
than  the  presence  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention on  treatment  of  prisoner  of  war 
does.  Hanoi  has  a  habit  of  doing  what- 
ever it  wants.  The  best  protection  for  our 
POW's  is  not  to  reject  the  Genocide 
Convention,  but  rather  to  work  diligently 
for  their  release.  They  will  be  safe  only 
when  they  are  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  as  soon 
as  possible. 

A  "FAIR  SHARE"  OF  INTERNA- 
TIONAL RESPONSmiLmES 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gratified  to  see  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  adopted  a  restraint 
stance  very  similar  to  one  which  I  advo- 
cated earlier  as  concerns  our  contribu- 
tions to  international  organizations  in 
terms  of  an  equitable  sharing  interna- 
tionally of  responsibiUties  which  in  fact 
and  truth  cross  national  boundaries. 
CXVin 123— Part  2 


I  quote  from  pages  4  and  5  of  the  com- 
mittee's report: 

The  Committee  is  fully  aware  of  the  un- 
answered need  for  development  assistance 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world  and  Is  prepared  to  support  the  tJnlted 
States'  shouldering  a  "fair  share"  of  this  and 
other  Internatiouai  responsibilities.  It 
should  now  be  abundantly  clear,  however, 
that  what  was  a  "fair  share"  for  the  United 
States  twenty-five  or  even  five  years  ago  Is 
not  a  "fair  share"  today.  ...  As  a  general  rule 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  committee  that  a  "fair 
share"  for  the  United  States  should  not  ex- 
ceed 20  to  30  percent  of  true  multinational 
programs,  and  it  Is  within  this  range  that  It 
shall  endeavor  to  allocate  United  States 
contributions  to  International  and  financial 
institutions  beginning  with  fiscal  1973. 

Last  session,  during  the  Senate  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  9910,  the  1971  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  I  introduced  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  limited  our  vol- 
untary contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  the  same  percentage  of  total 
contributions  as  our  assessed  payments. 

Certainly,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee apparently  agrees  with  the  logic 
that  much  of  the  benefit  being  derived 
in  whole  or  in  large  part  from  our  finan- 
cial assistance  internationally  accrues  to 
many  nations  other  than  just  our  own. 
If  other  countries  are  receiving  the  divi- 
dends of  many  of  our  foreign  contribu- 
tions, it  is  only  equitable  that  there 
should  be  a  broader  sharing  of  the  bur- 
den. Certainly  all  nations  have  a  stake  in 
and  should  be  concerned  with  progi'ams 
which  add  to  the  peace  and  economic 
well-being  through  the  alleviation  of  pov- 
erty and  suffering,  for  the  end  result  is 
harmony  and  prosperity  in  the  commu- 
nity of  nations.  Other  nations  must  no 
longer  look  to  America  to  carry  not  only 
our  share  of  the  burden  but  also  theirs. 

America  will  always  recognize  its  re- 
sponsibility in  the  international  commu- 
nity of  nations  and  we  stand  ready  and 
willing  to  meet  those  responsibilities 
which  must  be  equally  borne  by  all  na- 
tions. The  Appropriations  Committee  is 
to  be  commended  for  its  action  in  defin- 
ing America's  international  contribu- 
tions in  terms  of  our  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility which  falls  on  all  countries. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  beginning 
in  1917  and  extending  into  1918  and  1919, 
a  series  of  cataclysmic  upheavals  took 
place  in  Eastern  Europe,  all  the  way  to 
the  Urals.  As  the  First  World  War  end- 
ed, the  death — some  say  of  suicide — of  old 
empires  occurred. 

In  the  resulting  chaos,  a  number  of 
great  peoples  and  nations  attained  free- 
dom and  independence.  For  all  too  many 
of  these  peoples  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence was  short  lived.  All  too  often 
one  repressive  and  reactionary  empire 
was  replaced  by  an  even  more  despotic 
imperialism.  This  was  the  unhappy  case 
of  the  Ukraine. 

This  week  we  are  commemorating  the 
54th  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
the  Ukraine.  This  is  the  week  when  all 
Americans  join  with  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent,  and  with  Ukrainians 
everywhere,  in  pledging  our  renewed 
dedication  to  the  cause  so  vividly  illumi- 


nated by  our  own  history — the  cause  of 
national  independence. 

The  whole  world  knows  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  state  without  ever  having 
been,  and  without  ever  having  the  hope  of 
being,  a  real  nation. 

The  whole  world  knows  that  the  Soviet 
Union  exists  for  the  purpose  of  oppress- 
ing real  vigorous  nations,  peoples,  and 
cultures. 

The  whole  world  is  watching,  with  un- 
diminished contempt,  as  the  brutish  men 
who  run  the  Kremlin  continue  their  vi- 
cious, futile,  and  doomed  attempts  to 
"solve" — as  they  like  to  say — the  "na- 
tionalities question"  which,  happily,  has 
vexed  the  Soviet  tyranny  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Today  it  is  my  privilege  to  join  in  this 
pledge:  There  will  be  no  lasting  accom- 
modation between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  leaders  until  Soviet  tyranny  is 
less  repugnant.  And  we  serve  notice:  So- 
viet tyranny  can  never  appear  less  repug- 
nant until  the  Ukrainian  people  are  given 
their  rights  as  a  people. 


THE  DOCK  STRIKE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
January  31,  1972,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Pa- 
triot, the  editorial,  "Dock  Strike,  Con- 
gress Can  Prevent  Cripplers,"  spells  out 
clearly  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  step 
in  and  do  something  about  this  economy- 
damaging  situation.  These  conditions 
worsen  day  by  day  as  consumer  prices 
rise. 

I  commend  the  entire  editorial  for  my 
colleagues  to  reflect  upon  its  meaning  and 
urge  those  who  have  the  authority  and 
the  responsibility  to  act  promptly  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  to  this  dock 
strike. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dock    Strike — Congress   Can   Prevent 
Cripplers 

It  didn't  take  Canada  long  to  settle  a 
national  air  traffic  controllers'  strike.  Ten 
days  after  the  men  shut  down  that  nation's 
airports  on  Jan.  17,  they  headed  back  to  their 
towers  agreeing  to  submit  their  dispute  to 
binding  arbitration. 

How  different  the  U.S.  dockworkers,  whose 
potential  for  crippling  the  economy  of  this 
country  is  far  more  serious  than  anything 
the  air  traffic  controllers  could  do  to  Canada. 
The  International  Longshoremen  and  Ware- 
housemen Union  (ILWU) .  a  West  Coast  orga- 
nization headed  by  left-leaning  Harry 
Bridges,  called  its  members  out  for  100  days 
last  summer  until  a  government-obtained 
court  order  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  sent 
them  back  for  an  80-day  cooling  off  period. 
Now  they  are  on  strike  again  over  makework 
and  other  demands  which,  if  granted,  could 
well  put  many  of  the  122  members  of  the 
Pacific  Maritime  Association  out  of  business. 

Shippers,  desperate  to  move  essential  car- 
goes, have  t)een  diverting  ocean-going  traffic 
to  Vancouver,  B.C.,  or  to  Ensenada.  Mexico, 
and  trucking  consignments  into  the  U.S.  But 
F'riday  Canadian  longshoremen  at  Vancouver 
voted  to  embargo  any  further  cargo  destined 
for  the  U.S.,  while  ILWU  officials  are  urging 
Mexican  dockworkers  to  do  likewise.  Mean- 
while Teamster  Union  members  set  up  a  pick- 
et line  at  the  U.S. -Mexican  border  which  95 
per  cent  of  the  truck  drivers  are  refusing  to 
cross. 

The  dockers  have  rejected  a  37  per  cent 
retroactive  pay  raise  over  the  length  of  their 
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contract.  Basically  they  want  the  right  to 
unload  pre-packed  containers  at  dockside, 
repack  them  and  put  a  Sl-a-ton  union  tax 
on  them — even  when  the  containers  were 
loaded  in  the  first  place  by  union  labor. 

Ten  days  ago  President  Nixon  deviated 
Trom  the  prepared  text  of  his  State  of  the 
Union  message  to  declare  that  "the  nation 
cannot  and  will  not  tolerate  that  kind  of  Ir- 
responsible labor  tleup  in  the  future."  With- 
in 24  hours,  Labor  Secretary  Hodgson  had 
legislation  prepared  which  would  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  a  three-man  arbitra- 
tion panel  to  dictate  a  settlement.  The  Pres- 
ident asked  for  congressional  action  In  three 
days.  Instead,  hearings  of  a  desultory  sort 
have  begun  which  almost  certainly  will  put 
off  any  definitive  action  for  some  time. 

In  testimony  last  week,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  told  a  Senate  Labor  subcommit- 
tee that  he  was  "growing  weary  of  having 
our  farmers  bloodied  in  scraps  entirely  out- 
side their  areas.  We  want  to  get  legislation 
that  win  prevent  erosion  of  another  billion 
dollars  of  farm  income  this  year." 

And  It  is  true.  Grain  rots  on  the  docks,  In 
elevators  and  even  on  the  streets  of  small 
towns.  Buying  nations  are  ordering  elsewhere 
Instead  of  from  the  U.S.  Manufactured  goods 
pile  up.  ships  are  idled — and  a  minimum  of 
a  million  dollars  a  day  is  lost  to  the  12  West 
Coast  ports  and  the  states  they  serve. 
Why  this  economic  carnage? 
Because  unions  involved  with  essential 
transportation  of  the  nation  make  grandiose 
demands  which  are  almost  always  met  when 
the  suffering  public  can  stand  it  no  longer. 
Because  gun-shy,  weak-kneed  legislators 
lack  the  guts  to  stand  up  to  labor  lobbyists, 
labor  money  and  labor  threats  and  enact  the 
laws  this  nation  desperately  needs. 

Labor  has  Its  place  and  Its  rights  in  the 
American  scene  but  it  is  time  for  Its  abuse 
of  power  to  be  ended.  Congress  can  throw  off 
the  shackles  which  labor  is  rapidly  fashion- 
ing for  it  by  passing  some  measure  this  week 
to  end  the  destructive  West  Coast  dock 
sirike  and,  in  the  very  near  future,  give  ac- 
tive consideration  to  President  Nixon's  long- 
stalled  "Crippling  Strike  Prevention  Act" 
which  win  protect  minions  of  Americans 
from  being  harmed  by  such  debacles  here- 
after. 
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BIG  INCREASE  IN  FUNDS  FXDR  THE 
SACB 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  burled 
in  the  1973  budget  which  was  released 
last  week  is  a  very  substantial  increase 
in  funds  for  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board.  Last  year  we  appropriated 
5450,000  for  the  Board.  This  year  the 
President  is  asking  for  $706,000 — a  whop- 
ping 57 -percent  increase  in  appropria- 
tions. 

In  fact,  this  is  far  and  away  the  largest 
single  appropriation  ever  requested  for 
the  Board. 

What  justifies  this  increase?  How  does 
the  Board  plan  to  spend  these  new  funds? 
What  new  causes  will  it  investigate:  what 
new  organizations  will  it  seek  to  register? 

Last  summer,  Pi-esident  Nixon  signed 
Executive  Order  11605,  which  empowers 
the  Board  to  compile  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's List.  The  Board  Is  to  determine 
whether  an  organization  is  "totalitarian. 
Fascist,  Communist  or  subversive,"  and 
whether  an  organization  "has  adopted  a 
policy  of  the  commission  of  acts  of  force 
or  violence  to  deny  others  their  rights 
under  the  Constitution  or  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State." 

Mr.  President,  the  Subversive  Activities 


Control  Board  has  been  in  existence  since 
1950.  During  its  21-year  existence,  it  has 
not  registered  a  single  subversive— not 
one.  It  has  only  designated  one  organiza- 
tion as  a  Communist  action  organiza- 
tion—the Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States. 

The  reason  for  this  history  of  inaction : 
the  courts  have  repeatedly  held  the 
SACBs  procedures  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. The  most  recent  case  was  Boorda 
against  SACB,  in  which  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
held  that  the  Board's  procedures  violated 
the  freedom  of  association  guarantees  of 
the  first  amendment.  The  case  was  up- 
held on  appeal,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
denied  certiorari. 

Mr.  President,  Executive  Order  11605 
is  an  attempt  to  infuse  new  blood  into  the 
Board.  And  the  President's  1973  budget 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  The  budget 
would  increase  the  number  of  permanent 
positions  at  the  Board  from  15  to  26;  it 
would  increase  personnel  compensation 
from  $349,000  to  $489,000;  it  would  in- 
crease "travel  and  transportation  of  per- 
sons '  from  $15,000  to  $50,000;  and  it 
would  increase  the  outlay  for  "other 
services"  from  $41,000  to  $88,000. 

It  might  be  intriguing  to  speculate  why 
the  Board  needs  three  times  as  much  this 
year  for  "travel  and  transportation  of 
persons."  or  why  the  Board  has  more 
than  doubled  its  planned  expenditures  for 
"other  services."  How  many  new  groups 
does  the  Board  plan  to  come  up  with 
that  are  "totalitarian,  fascist,  commu- 
nist, or  subversive"  in  natiire?  What  new 
organizations  are  to  be  characterized  as 
adopting  "a  policy  of  the  commission  of 
acts  of  force  or  violence  to  deny  others 
their  rights"? 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  through 
all  this  before.  Congress  has  repeatedly 
attempted  to  amend  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act  to  have  it  comply  with  the  Con- 
stitution, only  to  have  courts  strike  down 
each  new  revision.  And  I  submit,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  same  thing  will  hap- 
pen this  time.  Why  must  we  waste  an- 
other $706,000— and  perhaps  another 
$706,000  the  year  after— until  the  next 
case  is  decided  by  the  court  of  appeals? 
It  has  become  clear  that  the  SACB,  and 
all  it  stands  for,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
first,  fifth,  and  14th  amendments 
to  the  Constitution.  I  hope  that  this  year 
we  can  rally  enough  support  behind  an 
amendment  deleting  funds  for  the  SACB 
to  bring  an  end  to  this  anachronistic 
witch-hunting  agency  once  and  for  all. 
Mr.  President,  last  week  the  Washing- 
ton Post  carried  an  excellent  editorial 
about  the  SACB.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  entitled  "Greater 
Love  Hath  No  President .  .  .".  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Greater  Love  Hath  No  President 
Unpredictable  as  the  way  of  a  maid  with  a 
man  Is  the  love  of  a  father  for  his  bralnchUd, 
puny,  warped  and  unprepossessing  though  It 
may  be.  Long,  long  ago  In  the  hot  season  of 
his  youth  when  he  was  Congressman  Nixon 
and  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  the  President  sired 
something    called    the    Mundt-Nlxon    bin 


Though  itself  stillborn,  this  measure  never 
theless  managed  to  pass  its  essence  on  to  a 
sibling  of  sorts  titled  the  McCarran  Act 
which,  during  the  postwar  neurosU  over  do- 
mestic  communism,  came  to  life  under  the 
alias  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  and 
spawned  a  mongoloid  offspring  known  as  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board.  Spurned 
by  the  Congress  that  created  It  as  soon  as 
that  body's  emotional  health  was  restored 
termed  Illegitimate  by  the  courts,  regarded 
with  repugnance  by  lovers  of  liberty,  the 
SACB  somehow  managed  to  preserve  a  pre- 
carious existence  as  a  sinecure  for  political 
castoffs  and  otherwise  unemployable  hangers- 
on. 

But  Mr.  Nixon  never  forsook  It.  On  Monday 
in  a  budget  message  embellished  with  warn- 
ings to  Congress  against  over-spending  he 
asked  that  funds  for  the  SACB  be  increased 
from  a  current  level  of  $405,000  to  $706  000 
and  that  the  number  of  its  employees— who 
at  present,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  ex- 
cept cash  their  fat,  fortnightly  paychecks- 
be  Increased  from  15  to  26. 

But  the  President  does  not  Intend  that  the 
agency  continue  to  be  totally  idle.  He  would 
like  the  SACB  to  investigate  the  groups  and 
organizations  which  free  citizens  have  chosen 
to  Join,  and  to  determine  whether  these 
voluntary  associations  are  to  be  designated 
desirable  or  undesirable,  permissible  or  im- 
permissible. He  would  turn  the  SACB  into  a 
kind  of  Federal  Trade  Commission  In  the  area 
of  political  Ideas. 

If  the  sheer  un-Americanism  of  this  check 
upon  the  free  exercise  of  the  constitutional 
right  of  association  is  not  apparent  to  the 
President,  It  surely  ought  to  be  recognized 
for  what  it  Is  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. Political  lists  are  the  trappings  of 
totalitarianism;  they  have  no  place  In  a  free 
country.  It  Is  more  than  time  to  let  the 
SACB  slip  back  Into  the  relatively  Innocuous 
desuetude  which  its  members  found  so  com- 
fortable for  so  long— or,  better  stUl,  to  grant 
It  the  gift  of  legislative  euthanasia  when  an 
appropriation  for  it  is  next  proposed  In  Con- 
gress. 


WELFARE  REFORM 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  welfare 
reform  is  a  major  issue  now  before  the 
Finance  Committee  and  soon  to  be  be- 
fore the  full  Senate.  The  glaring  defi- 
ciencies of  H.R.  1  have  not,  I  believe, 
been  fully  exposed  to  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  articles  by 
noted  experts  in  the  field  of  welfare  re- 
form with  the  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  find  them  informative.  The  first  is 
by  Elizabeth  Wickenden,  professor  of 
urban  studies  of  the  City  University  of 
New  York,  which  deals  articulately  and 
effectively  with  the  question  of  restric- 
tive controls  and  violations  of  individual 
rights  incorporated  into  H.R.  1.  Profes- 
sor Wickenden 's  article  was  published 
in  the  Welfare  Law  News,  November 
1971,  published  by  the  Center  on  Social 
Welfare  Policy  and  Law.  The  second  arti- 
cle is  by  Alice  Rivlin,  senior  staff  asso- 
ciate at  the  Brookings  Institution,  and 
former  Assistant  Secretary  for  Program 
Planning  at  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  Jan- 
uary 31, 1972,  and  deals  with  the  restric- 
tive work  requirement  and  ineffective 
work  incentive  provisions  of  H.R.  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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gK  1 :  Welfare  Policy  As  An  Instrument  or 
Control ' 

(By  Elizabeth  Wickenden,  professor  of  urban 
studies,  City  University  of  New  York) 

The  essential  character  of  HR  1  Is  to  use 
conditioned  minimal  Income  payments  to  the 
poor  as  an  instrument  of  control  and  coer- 
cion with  respect  to  their  employment,  child 
rearing,  family  relationships,  health  care, 
drug  use  and  other  behavioral  patterns.  While 
these  controls  are  minimal  with  respect  to 
the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  permanently 
disabled  ( groups  whose  poverty  Is  assumed  to 
be  beyond  their  own  control) ,  they  fall  heav- 
ily on  families  with  children  and  the  mar- 
ginally disabled  (I.e.  those  groups  whose 
poverty  is  popularly  attributed  to  their  own 
failures  of  effort  or  moral  conformity.)  In 
effect  the  deprivation  of  children  Is  used  as 
a  goad  on  the  behavior  of  their  parents. 
Since  19.4  million  individuals  are  considered 
potentially  eligible  for  these  family  benefits, 
this  constitutes  the  consolidation  of  a  very 
substantial  subclass  In  the  total  population. 
Over  70';  of  these  fall  in  the  groups  assigned 
to  the  Labor-administered  Opportunities  for 
Families  (OFF)  program  for  those  expected 
to  work  where  the  control  factors  are  the 
most  obvious.  The  other  30'"r  remain  In  the 
HEW-administered  Family  Assistance  Pro- 
gram (FAP)  until  they  are  considered  avail- 
able for  work.  This  article  undertakes  to 
enumerate  the  controls  in  both  programs. 

The  low  level  of  benefits  has  tended  to 
overshadow  in  public  discussion  the  coercive 
impact  of  the  bill  but  these  low  benefits  are 
themselves  a  factor  of  control.  Tlius,  for 
example,  the  basic  federal  annual  level  of 
$2400  for  a  family  of  four  can  be  reduced  to 
$1600  if  a  presumptively  employable  member 
of  the  family  refused  a  work  for  training  as- 
signment (including  Job  reassignment  for  an 
employed  recipient),  failed  to  cooperate  in  a 
rehabilitation  program,  or  failed  to  maintain 
a  monitored  drug-free  coiidltlon  In  the  case 
of  an  addict.  Thus  It  Is  reasonable  to  state 
that  $1600  is  the  basic  guarantee,^  assuming 
always  the  possibility  of  the  penalty  pro- 
vision. This  Is  lower  than  present  assistance 
payments  as  supplemented  by  food  subsidies 
In  any  state  of  the  union  (i.e.  $57  a  month 
assuming  a  $912  food  stamp  supplement.)  On 
the  other  hand,  a  cooperative  beneficiary 
could  raise  his  net  income  to  about  $4000  by 
combining  public  benefits  with  earnings  and/ 
or  successful  child  support  actions.  Thus  the 
mother,  for  example,  who  feels  her  presence 
is  required  at  home  for  the  benefit  of  her 
children  and  cannot  bring  a  successful  sup- 
port action  is  penalized  in  order  to  reward 
and  encourage  the  conforming  mother. 

The  control  function  of  differential  bene- 
fits has  been  camouflaged  In  HR  1  by  features 
generally  regarded  as  desirable  such  as  a  Fed- 
eral floor  and  Inclusion  of  the  working  poor. 
It  is,  however,  clearly  "demonstrated"  in  the 
proposed  New  York  demonstration  project 
whereby  families  In  three  selected  districts 
are  to  have  their  grants  cut  to  the  proposed 
HR  1  Federal  level.  (This  constitutes  a  cut 
below  New  York  budgets  of  from  46%  to  60% 
plus  the  penalty  provision  of  a  further  $800 
reduction  for  faUure  to  accept  work  or  train- 
ing.) This  could  then  be  "earned"  back 
through  a  system  of  incentive  points  for  a 
wide  range  of  acceptable  behayior.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  work.  While  this  project 
proposal  goes  beyond  the  provisions  of  HR  1 
It  clearly  illustrates  the  coercive  intent  of 
low,  differential  benefits  controlled  by  an 
all-powerful  bureaucracy. 

The  impact  of  low  benefit  levels  In  HR  1  Is 
Intensified  by  the  absence  of  any  requlre- 

'  HR  1,  Social  Security  Amendment  of  1971, 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  now 
pending  in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

=  Although  this  figure  could  be  lower  if 
more  than  one  "uncooperative"  family  mem- 
ber is  Involved. 


meats,  provisions  for  financial  sharing,  or 
real  incentives  for  state  supplementation  of 
federal  payments  even  up  to  present  AFDC 
levels.  The  explicit  authority  for  states  to  Im- 
pose a  one  year  residence  requirement  on 
supplementary  payments  without  endanger- 
ing the  basic  Federal  payment  runs  directly 
counter  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  In 
Shapiro  v  Thompson  and  Is  a  clear  invitation 
to  the  control  of  free  movement. 

The  controlling  impact  of  low  benefits  Is 
further  sharpened  by  the  extraordinary  re- 
quirement that  outside  income  over  the  prior 
nine  months'  period  be  considered  In  deter- 
mining initial  eligibility  and  the  continuing 
level  of  benefits  regardless  of  the  present  fi- 
nancial circumstances  of  the  family.  Thus 
the  former  concept  of  public  assistance  as  an 
answer  to  current  need  is  superseded  by  its 
new  role  as  an  ostensible  spur  to  the  retro- 
active enforcement  of  thrift,  job  stability, 
and  family  cohesion. 

The  work  requirements  of  HR  1  are  arbi- 
trary as  to  individuals  and  advantageous  to 
potential  employers,  assuming  that  such  ex- 
ist In  a  period  of  general  unemployment. 
About  70''r  of  potential  benefiting  families 
are  considered  to  be  "in  the  labor  market" 
and,  therefore,  assigned  to  a  special  program 
called  Opportunities  for  Families  (OFF)  ad- 
ministered by  the  Labor  Department,  either 
directly  or  through  the  state  employment  of- 
fices. The  Labor  Department  assumes  virtu- 
ally complete  control  over  their  lives:  pay- 
ing their  benefits;  assigning  them  to  Jobs  or 
training;  purchasing  child  care  in  their  be- 
half; providing  health,  social  services,  coun- 
seling, transportation  to  new  locations,  etc. 
as  needed:  and  {penalizing  them  for  failures 
of  compliance.  The  Labor  Department  be- 
comes the  modern  day  "old  marse"  of  the 
plantation. 

The  inclusion  of  the  so-called  "working 
poor",  the  work  coercion  authorities,  and  the 
partial  disregard  of  earned  income  means,  in 
effect,  the  supplementation  of  sub-standard 
wages.  Only  a  strong  minimum  wage  and 
other  work  standard  requirements  could 
safeguard  Individuals  from  exploitation  and 
labor  standards  generally.  But  a  minimum 
standard  of  $1.20  an  hoiu:  was  incorporated 
in  the  House  version  making  wage  subsidi- 
zation a  virtual  certainty. 

Chairman  Russell  Long  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  (in  a  speech  to  the  Gover- 
nor's Conference)  throws  new  light  on  the 
philosophy  Involved  by  proposing  an  out- 
right and  virtually  uiUlmlted  subsidy  for  em- 
ployers of  domestic  labor  as  an  answer  to  the 
so-called  "welfare  mess."  This  is  at  best  a 
form  of  Indenture,  a  clear  invitation  to  caste 
consolidation. 

Definitions  of  presumptive  employablllty 
are  absolute  and  arbitrary  leaving  no  discre- 
tion to  the  mother  of  children  over  three 
(six  untu  1974)  as  to  her  home  obligations, 
the  suitability  of  the  care — If  any — available 
to  her  children,  or  the  kind  of  job  she  is 
able  to  reconcile  with  her  children's  needs. 
The  arbitrary  and  discriminatory  character 
of  the  Job  obligation  on  single  mothers  Is 
evidenced  by  the  exemption  from  obligation 
on  the  wives  of  male  beneficiaries  still  in 
the  home.  The  prohibition  against  benefits 
to  family  heads  who  are  full-time  students 
is  also  an  example  of  short-sighted  punitive 
controls.  Many  AFDC  mothers  have  made 
heroic  efforts  to  upgrade  their  employment 
qualifications  by  completing  their  higher 
education.  Furthermore  the  prohibition  of 
payments  In  behalf  of  an  unborn  child,  long 
permitted  under  Federal  AFDC  regulations, 
assumes  both  that  the  pregnant  woman  is 
employable  up  to  the  fact  of  her  delivery  and 
Is  to  be  punltlvely  restrained  from  those 
measures  which  might  be  necessary  to  her 
own  and  her  child's  health. 

While  many  confusing  provisions  are  made 
In  the  bill  for  financing  child  care,  there  is  no 
statutory  requirement  that  such  care  be 
available  prior  to  the  mother's  Job  assign- 


ment, no  freedom  of  choice  for  her  In  Its 
selection,  and  virtually  no  protection  for  Its 
quality. 

Child  Support  provisions  in  HR  1  are  a 
major  but  largely  ignored  element  In  its 
controlling  purpose.  In  all  respects  a  differ- 
ent standard  of  parental  support  and  pen- 
alty for  falliu-e  is  applied  to  beneficiary  (i.e. 
poor)  families  than  to  others,  with  the  Fed- 
eral government  usurping  functions  normally 
handled  by  state  laws  and  courts.  These  are 
brlefiy  outlined  below: 

1.  The  applicant  mother  must  "cooperate" 
In  identifying  a  father  as  a  condition  of  re- 
ceiving a  benefit.  (See  p.  191  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  report  and  p.  305, 
Under  Secretary  Veneman.  in  the  Senate 
hearings.)  She  Is  "expected"  to  bring  a  sup- 
port action. 

2.  Such  a  putative  father  is  guUty  of  a 
criminal  offense  If  he  crosses  a  state  line. 

3.  Such  a  putative  father  likewise  has  a 
lien  against  any  future  Federal  entitlements. 
Including  old  age  Insurance  benefits,  for 
any  amounts  paid  his  alleged  family. 

4.  Men  in  the  role  of  stepfathersare  held 
responsible  for  the  children  of  their  wives 
without  regard  to  relevant  state  law  and  the 
ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  Man-in- 
the-House  case. 

5.  Protective  payments,  made  to  a  third 
party  or  In  the  form  of  restricted  payments, 
are  a  further  punitive  measure  toward  the 
non-conforming  parent. 

6.  Criminal  penalties  applicable  to  persons 
who  "having  made  application  to  receive  any 
such  benefit  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  an- 
other and  having  received  It  knowingly  and 
wlUfully  converts  such  benefit  or  any  part 
thereof  to  use  other  than  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  such  other  person"  has  extremely 
serious  implications  when  applied  to  welfare 
benefits  for  child  members  of  a  family  group. 

Administration  of  the  program,  by  inten- 
tion. Is  tightly  controlling  and  effectively 
eliminates  rights  of  beneficiaries  built  Into 
the  original  Social  Security  Act  and  expanded 
through  court  and  administrative  rulings  of 
the  past  ten  years.  These  controls  operate  at 
every  point  in  the  program. 

1.  Initial  application  and  eligibility  deter- 
minations are  to  be  made  by  individual  in- 
vestigation, including  collateral  inquiries, 
and  application  by  declaration  Is  proscribed. 

2.  Income  determinations  for  initial  ap- 
plicants or  readjustment  of  benefits  are  to  be 
based  on  the  averaging  of  income  over  a 
twelve  month  period.  Thus  new  applicants 
could  be  subjected  to  a  waiting  period  or 
substantially  reduced  benefits  regardless  of 
their   current    financial    situation. 

3.  Social  Security  numbers  are  required  for 
all  applicants  and  beneficiaries.  Including  in- 
fants, and  are  to  be  used  as  a  primary  source 
of  identification.  Criminal  penalties  for 
duplicate  numbers  are  authorized  and  finger- 
printing has  been  discussed.  (See  Senate 
Finance  Committee  hearings  p.  307.) 

4.  Failure  to  report  outside  income  results 
m  a  penalty  provision  (In  addition  to  the 
deduction  of  that  Income  from  the  benefit 
payment)  of  $25  in  the  first  instance,  $50 
in  the  second,  and  $100  in  the  third  or  sub- 
sequent Instances. 

5.  Reapplication  Is  required  every  two  years. 

6.  The  right  of  appeal  is  applicable  at" vari- 
ous points  but  should  an  appeal  be  lost  by 
the  beneficiary  he  is  liable  for  all  payments 
made  to  him  during  the  period  of  the  appeal. 
This  Is  an  extremely  effective  deterrent  for 
those  with  no  resources  outside  their  benefit. 

Comment:  It  Is  impossible  in  an  article  of 
this  length  to  spell  out  the  total  potential 
for  interacting  bureaucratic  controls  Implicit 
in  H.R.  1.  But  even  this  imperfect  enumera- 
tion makes  clear  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
this  so-called  "welfare  reform"  is  not  to 
improve  the  well-being  and  dignity  of  the 
beneficiary,  but  to  so  control  and  harass  his 
behavior  at  every  point  that  he  (and  more 
often  "she")  will  be  either  coerced  Into  con- 
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formity  or  driven  from  the  program  alto- 
gether. While  the  alternatives  for  survival 
in  a  period  of  growing  unemployment  and 
polarization  between  the  haves  and  the  have- 
nots  (quaint  terminology  from  another  day) 
are  not  bright,  for  many  they  may  well  offer 
more  dignity  than  these  controls. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  31,  1972] 
Welfare    Refobm:    2V^    Years    or    Debate — 
Should    the    Poor    Be    ENcotn<AcEn>,    OB 
Compelled  To  Work? 

(By  Alice  M.  Rlvlln) 

Does  It  seem  like  a  long  time  ago  that 
President  Nixon  first  started  pu&hlng  for 
welfare  reform?  Well.  It  was.  It  was  August 
1969  when  the  then  new  President  went  on 
national  television  to  declare  the  welfare 
system  a  failure  and  to  propose  its  overhaul. 
In  the  two  and  a  half  years  since  then,  the 
administration's  proposal  has  been  debated 
and  discussed,  praised  and  reviled.  In  count- 
less speeches,  articles  and  TV  talk  shows.  It 
has  been  revised  several  times  and  has  passed 
the  House  twice,  but  It  has  never  passed  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  somewhat 
wearily  one  suspects,  has  opened  yet  another 
series  of  hearings  on  welfare  reform.  Once 
more  the  earnest  citizen  spokesmen — the 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  Ck>mmou  Cause, 
the  business  groups  and  the  labor  unions, 
the  Christians  and  the  Jews,  the  represent- 
atives of  the  poor  and  the  welfare  "ex- 
perts"— are  trooping  to  the  Hill  to  give  their 
views.  And  this  time  there  Is  likely  to  be 
some  action.  Chairman  Russell  Long  has 
promised  to  report  a  bill  out  of  his  committee 
by  March,  so  that  the  full  Senate  can  act  and 
there  can  be  some  hoi>€  of  reaching  agree- 
ment with  the  House  before  the  Congress 
goes  home  for  the  election.  Despite  Sen. 
Rlblcoff's  unexpected  change  of  heart  last 
week,  there  is  still  a  good  chance  that  some 
variant  of  the  administration's  proposal  will 
become  law  by  November. 

Unfortunately,  two  and  a  half  years  of  na- 
tional debate  have  failed  to  produce  a  con- 
sensus either  on  what  the  welfare  problem 
Is  or  what  to  do  about  It.  Indeed,  much  of 
the  discussion  seems  only  to  have  hardened 
entrenched  positions. 

The  biggest  obstacle  to  agreement  on  re- 
form of  the  welfare  situation  is  the  fact 
that  the  American  people,  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  have  widely  divergent 
views  about  how  to  make  sure  that  able 
bodied  poor  people  work.  The  divergence  Is 
not  so  much  over  whether  it  is  desirable  for 
the  able  bodied  poor  to  work — most  people 
think  it  Is— but  over  how  this  desirable  state 
is  to  be  ensured. 

To  oversimplify  somewhat,  there  are  tv/o 
competing  views.  One  group  believes  In  com- 
pulsion— that  poor  people  must  and  should 
be  compelled  to  work  by  means  of  legal 
work  requirements  and  punitive  withholding 
of  assistance  from  those  who  refuse  Jobs. 
The  other  group  believes  in  incentives — that 
poor  people  should  be  encouraged  to  work 
by  creation  of  Jobs,  provision  of  day  care, 
training  and  placement  services  and — above 
all — by  making  work  financially  attractive 
so  they  are  clearly  better  off  working  than 
not  working. 

To  be  sure,  some  voices  are  raised  against 
the  work  ethic  itself.  A  few  visionaries  see  a 
future  society  so  productive  and  so  auto- 
mated that  only  a  handful  of  workers  are 
needed  to  push  the  buttons,  or  a  society  so 
unmaterlallstlc  that  little  production  Is  de- 
sired. But  people  who  think  that  way  are  not 
very  numerous  and  are  entirely  without 
spokesmen  in  the  Congress.  Our  legislators, 
like  the  vast  majority  of  their  constituents, 
uniformly  regard  work  as  both  necessary  and 
good  for  people.  They  may  differ,  as  do  their 
constituents,  over  whether  mothers  of  small 
children  should  work  outside  the  home,  but 
they  have  no  differences  over  where  able 
bodied  men  belong — they  belong  on  the  Job. 


The  divergence  between  the  compulsion 
advocates  and  the  Incentives  proponents  is 
deep  and  pervasive.  It  involves  not  Just  phi- 
losophy, but  a  whole  set  of  perceptions  about 
what  poor  people  are  like  and  what  they 
want. 

The  compulsion  advocates  really  believe 
that  poor  people  are  lazy  and  do  not  want  to 
work.  They  cling  to  the  myth — despite  all 
statistical  evidence  to  the  contrary — that  the 
welfare  rolls  are  loaded  with  able  bodied 
men  who  refuse  to  take  Jobs.  They  point  to 
"help  wanted"  ads  as  evidence  that  Jobs 
exist  if  only  the  poor  would  take  them.  And 
they  predict  that  any  Increase  In  welfare 
benefits  or  extension  of  assistance  to  new 
groups  will  simply  produce  a  greater  crop  of 
loafers  and  malingerers.  With  this  percep- 
tion of  reality  it  Is  not  surpo-lslng  that  they 
believe  stiff  work  requirements  must  be 
written  Into  welfare  laws  and  aid  denied  to 
those  who  refuse  employment. 

At  the  moment,  the  compulsion  group  Is 
In  the  majority  in  Congress  and  probably  In 
the  nation.  Before  it  even  got  around  to  act- 
ing on  the  President's  welfare  reform  pro- 
posal, the  Congress  passed  a  law  stiffening 
work  requirements  under  present  welfare 
programs.  The  Talmadge  amendment,  passed 
just  before  Christmas,  specifies  that  public 
assistance  recipients  must  accept  work  or 
training  or  lose  their  benefits  unless  they  are 
aged,  incapacitated  or  mothers  of  children 
under  six.  (Prior  to  the  amendment  specifica- 
tion who  had  to  accept  work  was  left  up  to 
the  states.) 

The  incentives  advocates  believe  that  many 
more  poor  people  want  work  than  can  find 
Jobs.  They  point  out  (rightly)  that  only  a 
tiny  percentage  of  families  on  welfare  have 
able  bodied  male  heads.  Heads  of  welfare 
families  are  almost  aU  aged,  disabled  or 
mothers  with  children  to  care  for — Indeed  the 
law  Is  written  to  ensure  this  result.  Many  wel- 
fare mothers  do  work  and  more  would  like 
to,  but  most  are  not  qualified  for  Jobs  that 
pay  enough  to  cover  the  costs  of  day  care  for 
their  children.  Moreover,  present  welfare  pro- 
grams are  not  set  up  to  encourage  work.  A 
welfare  mother  who  takes  a  Job  finds  her 
cash,  medical  and  other  benefits  reduced  so 
rapidly,  as  her  earnings  rise,  that  her  family 
may  actually  be  worse  off  if  she  works — even 
If  she  does  have  to  pay  for  day  care. 

With  this  perception  of  the  facts,  the  In- 
centives proponents  favor  making  sure  there 
are  plenty  of  Jobs — a  high  level  of  demand 
to  create  employment  In  the  private  sector 
and  new  service  Jobs  to  Increase  employ- 
ment in  the  public  sector — as  well  as  man- 
power training,  better  placement  services 
and  day  care.  Alwve  all.  they  favor  restruc- 
turing the  welfare  system  to  make  It  more 
advantageous  for  pieople  on  welfare  to  seek 
employment.  They  generally  favor  a  system 
under  which  a  family  with  no  other  Income 
receives  an  allowance  based  on  family  size 
and  as  family  earnings  rise  the  payment  is 
reduced  and  not  by  as  much  as  earnings.  The 
family  is  thus  allowed  to  keep  a  fraction  of 
Its  earnings  and  Is  better  off  working  than 
not  working.  If  the  rate  at  which  payments 
are  reduced  as  earnings  rise  (the  so-csUled 
"marginal  tax  rate")  is  kept  low.  welfare 
families  will  have  a  substantial  inducement 
to  take  and  hold  Jobs, 

When  the  Nixon  welfare  reform  was 
first  proposed,  it  looked  like  an  Ingeneous 
compromise — befitting  a  middle-of-the-road 
President — between  the  compulsion  and  in- 
centives positions.  For  the  compulsion  advo- 
cates there  were  more  explicit  work  require- 
ments— recently  legislated  In  the  Talmadge 
amendments.  Able  bodied  adults,  except 
mothers  of  pre-school  children  were  to  be 
required  to  register  for  work  and  training  or 
lose  their  benefits.  For  the  Incentives  propo- 
nents there  was  more  money  for  training 
and  day  care  (and.  more  recently,  a  small 
number  of  public  service  Jobs),  and  above 
all,  there  appeared  to  be  a  reduction  in  the 
marginal  tax  rate  from  67  per  cent  (under 


current  law)  to  50  per  cent.  Tht  original 
Nixon  proposal  for  a  "family  assistance 
plan"  allowed  a  famUy  of  four  with  no  other 
income  $1,600  a  year  to  live  on  and  reduced 
that  payment  by  50  cents  for  each  dollar 
earned. 

But  in  the  two  and  a  half  years  since  it 
was  first  proposed,  the  Nixon  plan  has  been 
altered  so  that  the  bill  now  being  debated 
by  the  Senate  (H.R.  1)  relies  heavily  on  com- 
pulsion  and  hardly  at  all  on  Incentives  to  en- 
courage poor  people  to  work. 

Among  the  changes  made  in  the  original 
proposal  are  ( 1 )  an  increase  in  the  allowance 
for  a  family  of  four  with  no  other  Income 
from  $1,600  to  $2,400  a  year  (not  a  real  in- 
crease because  It  Includes  the  value  of  food 
stamps  worth  about  $800  to  such  a  family) 
and  (2)  an  Increase  In  the  "marginal  tax 
rate"  from  50  per  cent  to  662/3  per  cent. 
This  means  that  families  on  welfare  have 
their  benefits  reduced  by  two  dollars  for 
every  three  dollars  they  earn,  which  is  what 
the  current  law  does. 

In  fact,  however,  as  Jodie  T.  Allen  of  the 
Urban  Institute  has  pointed  out  recently 
H.R.  1  as  it  has  been  modified  gives  welfare 
families  considerably  less  Incentive  to  work 
than  current  law: 

"Under  current  law  the  first  $360  a  year 
and  <3  of  earnings  above  that  amount 
are  disregarded  in  computing  welfare 
benefits.  F^irthermore  a  full  credit  la 
given  for  all  work  related  expenses  including 
income  and  payroll  taxes,  so  that  essentially 
such  costs  and  taxes  are  paid  by  the  welfare 
office  for  welfare  recipients.  Thus  the  recip- 
ient, in  this  case  a  female  head  of  family 
with  3  children  and  hyixjthetical  actual  work 
related  expenses  of  $360,  would  suffer  no 
loss  In  benefits  at  all  until  an  earnings 
level  of  $900  is  achieved.  Beyond  that  bene- 
fits are  reduced  by  67  cents  for  every  dollar 
earned  until  the  transfer  is  reduced  to  zero 
at  $5,700  of  total  income.  Thus  current  law 
actually  provides  rather  liberal  work  incen- 
tives ...  in  H.R.  1  the  tax  rate  on  earnings  Is 
raised  from  the  originally  proposed  50  per 
cent  to  67  per  cent,  ostensibly  the  same  as 
under  current  law.  In  fact,  however,  most 
working  recipients  will  face  far  higher  taxes. 
This  is  because  HR  1,  unlike  current  law  does 
not  provide  a  credit  or  even  a  deduction  for 
other  taxes  or  for  work  related  expenses." 
One  problem  is  that  since  almost  all  wage 
and  salary  earners  must  pay  Social  Security 
taxes — now  5.2  per  cent  of  earnings  up  to 
$9,000 — the  combined  marginal  tax  rate  be- 
yond the  first  $720  of  earnings  is  72.2  per 
cent.  A  further  problem  is  that  at  (4.300  of 
earnings,  even  under  the  liberalized  exemp- 
tions allowed  lander  the  recent  Income  tax 
changes,  a  family  head  begins  to  pay  Income 
taxes  of  14  per  cent  on  Incremental  income, 
so  that  the  combined  marginal  tax  rate  rises 
to  86.2  per  cent.  In  oither  words,  workers  In 
this  range  would  net  less  than  $0.14  on  each 
Incremental  dollar  earned.  In  terms  of  work 
Incentives.  H.R.  1  represents  a  significant 
step  backward  from  current  law. 

Moreover,  as  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee brought  out  clearly  In  Its  hearings  last 
year,  welfare  recipients  often  lose  other  ben- 
efits, such  as  medical  care  and  public  hous- 
ing, as  their  eexnings  rise,  so  that  the  effec- 
tive marginal  tax  rates  facing  particular 
families  may  well  be  over  100  per  cent,  mean- 
ing that  the  family  would  definitely  be  worse 
off  if  members  Increased  thedr  work  effort. 

All  of  this  seems  preposterous  In  a  country 
that  prides  Itself  on  a  free  enterprise  system 
and  use  of  market  place  incentives  rather 
than  compulsion  and  ooerdon  to  order  peo- 
ple's lives.  It  is  downright  un-American  to 
require  p>eopIe  to  accept  Jobs  and  at  th« 
same  time  rig  the  sjrstem  so  that  they  get 
little  or  nothing  for  their  labors  and  ma; 
even  have  a  monetary  incentive  to  evade  th« 
requirement.  Moreover,  with  a  sluggish  econ- 
omy and  six  million  people  out  of  work,  en- 
forcing work  requirements  against  welfare 
mothers  is  not  likely  to  produce  any  net  in- 
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crease  in  employment  of  the  poor.  The  work 
requirements  wlU  merely  provide  unsympa- 
thetic public  officials  with  an  additional 
weapon  for  harafislng  the  needy. 

There  are  a  nxunber  of  ways  in  which  the 
Senate  could  Improve  on  the  House-backed 
version  of  HS,.  1.  The  basic  allowance  of 
12,400  for  a  family  of  four  is  too  low  and 
should  be  raised — at  least  to  $3,000.  There 
should  also  be  stronger  inducements  to  the 
states  with  current  benefits  above  that  level 
to  keep  their  jjaymente  up.  But  the  most  Im- 
portant contribution  the  Senate  could  make 
to  welfare  reform  would  be  to  restore  some 
degree  of  work  incentive  by  lowering  the 
marginal  tax  rate  at  least  back  to  the  50  per 
cent  originally  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. This  change  would  nmke  the  program 
more  expensive,  but  the  cost  seems  well  worth 
It.  Unless  poor  families  are  allowed  to  keep 
et  least  half  their  wages — after  payroll  taxes 
and  other  direct  exp)enses  of  working — it  is 
ludicrous  to  pretend  they  have  Incentives 
to  Ir  crease  their  earnings. 


THE  INTERMOUNTAIN  OBSERVER 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  with  its 
edition  of  January  29,  the  Intermoun- 
tain  Observer  of  Boise,  Idaho,  celebrated 
its  21st  anniversary. 

This  newspaper  has  won  a  national 
reputation  for  its  advocacy  journalism, 
with  praise  from  publications  as  diverse 
as  Time  magazine  and  the  Columbia 
Journalism  Review. 

Sadly,  however,  its  future  is  clouded. 
Its  present  owners — who  have  subsidized 
the  paper  heavily  for  a  decade — have  de- 
cided that  they  must  sell  the  Observer. 
Its  editor,  Sam  Day,  has  notified  the 
owners  that  he  will  remain  "as  editor 
and  manager  only  long  enough  to  assist 
them  in  selling  or  making  other  disposi- 
tion of  the  paper." 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Observer  will  continue.  In  Idaho,  it 
has  come  to  play  a  highly  significant  role 
in  the  life  of  our  State.  Though  often 
criticized  and  always  outspoken,  the  pa- 
per has  neverthele.ss  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  virtually  every  significant  issue 
to  come  before  our  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  an  open  letter  to  his  readers 
from  Sam  Day.  published  in  the  January 
29  issue,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Twenty-One  Years  of  Advocact  Journalism 
(By  Samuel  H.  Day,  Jr.) 

EnrroR's  Foreword. — The  Intermountain 
ObneTver  this  month  turned  21  years  old. 
which  traditionally  marks  one's  coming  of 
age.  It  had  been  our  intention  to  celebrate 
the  occasion  by  announcing  in  this  Issue  the 
Observer's  final  emergence  from  parental 
support  and  custody.  Although  still  lacking 
the  strong  economic  base  which  would  be 
necessary  for  It  to  stand  on  its  own  feet. 
the  paper  was  psychologically  ready  for  inde- 
pendence. And  so,  too,  were  the  present  own- 
ers. At  a  meeting  of  the  Boise  Valley  Broad- 
casters, Inc.,  directors'  group  which  has  re- 
sponsibility for  the  paper,  it  was  decided 
early  in  December  that  the  interests  of 
KBOI  and  the  Intermountain  Observer  both 
would  be  best  served  by  separation  of  the  two 
no  later  than  the  end  of  1972. 

As  editor  and  manager  of  the  paper  since 
1964,  I  asked  for  and  was  gflven  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bid  for  its  purchase.  The  owners' 
terms  were  very  reasonable,  considering  the 
substantial  sums  they  have  Invested  In  thi» 


enterprise  since  acquiring  It  a  decade  ago. 
I  set  about  raising  the  capital  and  was  suc- 
cessful by  mid-January  In  seciirlng  pledges 
sufficient  to  buy  the  paper  and  asstu-e  it  a 
minimum  Inocune  supplement  through  1972. 
This  would  have  guaranteed  the  continua- 
tion of  the  paper  under  my  editorship  for 
at  least  another  year,  but  It  was  by  no  means 
certain  that  our  hopes  of  having  it  self- 
sustaining  by  that  time  would  have  born 
fruit.  In  fact,  a  realistic  appraisal  ot  our  cir- 
cumstances suggested  the  strong  likelihood 
that  further  solicitation  of  funds  would  be 
necessary  In  later  years. 

Although  the  initial  pledges — ^In  the  form 
of  long-term  loans — ^were  to  the  Observer 
itself  and  not  to  me,  it  was  my  feeling  that 
I,  as  the  owner  of  the  enterprise,  could  not 
escape  a  personal  obligation  for  return  of  the 
investors'  money.  A  full  realization  of  the 
implications  of  this  came  upon  me  during 
the  process  of  raising  funds  for  the  pvirchase. 
It  was  my  final  conclusion,  after  much 
thought,  that  this  would  be  too  great  a 
burden  on  me  and  my  family.  Accordingly,  I 
came  to  the  reluctant  decision  not  to  pur- 
chase the  paper.  I  have  released  my  friends 
from  their  commitments,  withdrawn  my  offer 
to  Boise  Valley  Broadcasters  and  notified  the 
company  that  I  will  remain  as  editor  and 
manager  only  long  enough  to  assist  them  In 
selling  or  making  other  disposition  of  the 
paper.  Quite  possibly  the  present  owners  may 
elect  to  continue  publishing  the  paper  in- 
definitely under  a  new  editorship,  in  which 
case  they  shall  have  my  encouragement  and 
good  wishes.  Whether  I  am  to  continue  as 
editor  and  manager  under  a  new  ownership 
Is  a  matter  for  them  and  me  to  decide. 

Despite  the  uncertainties  which  the  future 
holds,  we  still  have  a  birthday  to  celebrate. 
We  of  the  Observer  find  its  predecesscw  publi- 
cations can  be  proud  of  the  Job  we  have  done 
during  times  when  survival  itself  was  an 
accomplishment  of  no  small  proportions.  We 
are  glad  to  have  come  this  far,  and  we  hope 
to  keep  going  farther,  one  way  or  another.  In 
the  meantime,  we  shall  mark  this  moment  of 
sweetness  and  sorrow  in  what  seems  to  us  an 
appropriate  manner:  the  chronicling  of  21 
years  of  advocacy  Journalism  in  Idaho. 


AMERICAN  FOLKLIFE 
FOUNDATION  ACT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  today  the  tran- 
script of  a  hearing  I  held  on  S.  1930, 
the  American  Folklife  Foimdation  Act, 
at  the  Grand  Ole  Opry  in  Nashville. 
Tenn..  on  December  4, 1971. 

S.  1930  would  create  an  American  Folk- 
life  Foundation  within  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Through  the  foundation,  vital 
public  support  would  be  lent  to  a  wide- 
ranging  effort  designed  to  foster  both  a 
broader  and  deeper  understanding  of 
this  country's  rich  folklife.  This  legisla- 
tion would  give  American  citizens — 
whether  they  be  Southwestern  Indians. 
Polish  Americans  in  Chicago,  Italian 
Americans  in  Boston,  or  Scots  in  Appa- 
lachia — a  chance  to  express  themselves 
through  the  unique  cultures  that  have 
brought  such  diversity  and  strength  to 
our  Nation.  It  says  that  America's  folk- 
life.  for  which  we  have  had  no  national 
policy  of  appreciation  and  support,  is  a 
vast  cultural  treasure,  and  that  our  so- 
ciety will  be  a  better  one  if  we  focus  on 
that  treasure  and  build  on  it.  Most  im- 
portantly, this  legislation  is  an  efifort  to 
invest  in  the  culture  of  America's  com- 
mon man. 

Mr.  President,  one  criticism  to  which 
we  in  Congress  are  particularly  vulner- 
able is  that  we  spend  too  much  of  our 


time  talking  to  each  other  here  in  Wsish- 
ington,  and  that  we  do  not  spend  enough 
time  finding  out  what  is  really  on  ijeople's 
minds.  Although  we  debate  issues,  pass 
laws,  and  listen  to  "expert  testimony"  at 
hearings,  all  too  often  it  seems  that  we 
fail  to  involve  the  active  participation 
of  the  majority  of  Americans  in  the  gov- 
ernmental processes  which  so  vitally  af- 
fect their  livc5.  Washington  is  a  long 
way  from  my  home  State  of  Oklahoma, 
or  for  that  matter,  it  is  a  long  way  even 
for  most  people  from  the  nearby  States 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  I  decided 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  American  Polk- 
life  Foundation  Act  at  the  Grand  Ole 
Opry  in  Nashville.  Tenn.  Because  I  re- 
alize that  more  than  any  Senator  or 
Congressman,  the  people  who  can  speak 
most  eloquently  about  the  need  to  pre- 
serve and  promote  the  cultural  heritage 
of  America  are  the  people  who  them- 
selves have  created  that  heritage.  So  on 
the  stage  of  the  Grand  Ole  Opry.  in  his- 
toric Ryman  Auditorium.  I  listened  to 
men  and  women,  such  as  Bill  Monroe. 
Roy  Acuff,  and  Jean  Shepard,  whose 
lives  and  music  have  become  a  part  of 
America.  I  heard  them  talk  and  perform 
with  pride  and  a  kind  of  living  awareness 
about  their  ancestors,  about  the  cultural 
heritage  in  which  they  grew  up.  and 
about  the  one  which  they  would  Uke  to 
pass  on  to  their  children.  What  I  saw  at 
the  Grand  Ole  Opry,  and  what  we  are 
talking  about  with  this  legislation,  is  a 
part  of  America.  And  we  are  not  talking 
about  simply  preserving  it  as  it  was.  but 
rather  about  allowing  it  to  remain  alive 
and  vibrant — ^like  it  is  every  Saturday 
night  at  the  Grand  Ole  Opry  and  in  him- 
dreds  of  music  halls  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  the  sense  of  pride  and 
spirit  that  I  saw  at  the  Grand  Ole  Opry 
can  be  found  all  over  this  coimtry, 
in  music  as  well  as  in  other  folk  arts. 
Just  this  past  summer.  Congressman 
Frank  Thompson — the  House  sponsor  of 
S.  1930 — and  I  held  a  hearing  on  our 
bill  as  part  of  the  Smithsonian's  annual 
Festival  of  American  Folklife.  The 
Smithsonian  Festival  is  a  great  example 
of  what  we  can  do,  and  ought  to  do  more 
of.  to  preserve  and  promote  America's 
folklife  heritage.  A  visitor  to  the  festival 
got  a  taste  of  Indian  and  other  ethnic 
foods,  Moravian  folk  dancing,  glassblow- 
ing,  and  other  folk  arts  and  crafts. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  to  read  the  transcript  of 
the  Grand  Ole  Opry  hearing.  And  I  guar- 
antee that  it  will  be  more  interesting 
than  the  usual  congressional  hearing. 
This  was  a  "people's"  hearing,  Mr. 
President,  on  a  "people's"  bill.  If  niy  col- 
leagues will  read  this  transcript,  they  will 
hear  average  people  in  this  country  talk- 
ing about  their  lives,  their  music,  their 
humor.  And  after  they  have  read  the 
transcript  I  hope  some  of  my  colleagues 
might  be  able  to  attend  one  of  the  future 
hearings  I  plan  to  hold  on  the  folklife 
bill  such  as  the  one  scheduled  for  Satur- 
day night,  February  19,  at  the  Jamboree, 
U.S.A.  in  Wheeling.  W.  Va.'s  Capital 
Music  Hall.  Because  printed  words  just 
cannot  convey  the  excitement,  the 
warmth,  and  most  of  all.  the  sound  of 
good  country  music. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  transcript  of  the  Grand  Ole 
Opry  hearing  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Transcript  of  Hearing  Held  on  S.  1930,  the 
American  Polklife  Foundation  Act,  at 
THE  Orand  Ole  Opry,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
December  4.  1971 

Annoiuicer  Grant  Turner.  Good  afternoon 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  For  the  first  time  in 
Us  46  year  history,  the  Grand  Ole  Opry 
Is  to  be  the  scene  of  a  Congressional  hear- 
ing. On  our  Grand  Ole  Opry  stage  now  Is 
Senator  Fred  Harris,  Democrat  of  Oklahoma, 
who  along  with  Representative  FYank 
Thompson,  Democrat  cf  New  Jersey.  Is  spon- 
soring a  bin  to  establish  an  American  Folk- 
life  Foundation  within  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. A  number  of  Grand  Ole  Opry  per- 
formers have  been  invited  to  attend  today 
and  they,  along  with  other  spokesmen  for 
country  music  in  the  area,  are  expected  to 
talk  informally  about  their  life,  their  music 
and  their  careers  with  the  Senator — and  also 
will  perform  a  song  or  two.  Also  invited  to 
participate  today  is  Congressman  Richard 
F^ilton,  longtime  associate  of  many  Grand 
Ole  Opry  performers,  who  Is  especially  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  field  of  country  music.  It 
Is  now  my  extreme  pleasure  to  Introduce  a 
man  who  is  working  untiringly  to  preserve 
American  folkllfe  for  the  good  of  all  the  peo- 
ple through  his  Introduction  of  the  Amer- 
ican folkllfe  bill.  And  now  to  tell  us  some- 
thing about  the  bill,  here  is  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  Fred  Harris. 

Senator  Harris.  I  want  to  say  thanks,  first, 
to  Grant  Turner.  I've  been  a  Grand  Ole 
Opry  fan  for  30  years  or  more,  I  suppose. 
I  know  Grant  Turner  as  a  man  who  for 
years  has  been  an  announcer  with  the  Opry 
and  who's  with  vis  tonight  linking  the  great 
past  of  country  music  to  the  present. 

It's  true  that  several  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress, in  the  Senate  and  House,  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  set  up  a  Folkllfe  Founda- 
tion, which  has  two  purposes.  First  of  all, 
we're  interested  in  preserving  the  heritage  of 
this  country.  The  dialects,  for  example.  In 
the  Appalachians — in  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia  and  elsewhere — are  very  much  like 
the  English  that  was  spoken  centuries  ago 
In  England  and  Scotland.  The  same  is  true 
of  a  lot  of  the  music  of  this  country  that 
is  unique  to  America.  Part  of  that  is  what 
I  used  to  call  when  I  was  a  kid,  "hill-billy" 
music.  Now  they've  dressed  it  up  somewhat 
and   call    it   "country   and   western"   music. 

I  like  country  and  western  music  and  hill- 
billy music  of  all  kinds.  I  remember  when  I 
was  a  kid  listening  to  the  music  of  Jlmmie 
Rodgers,  the  Singing  Brakeman,  Uncle  Dave 
Macon,  who  was  here  at  the  Grand  Ole  Opry 
I  suppose  when  it  started.  A  lot  of  the  music 
has  changed  since  then.  It's  a  living  art. 
There's  a  lot  of  amplification  now.  In  some 
places  like  Wheeling.  West  Virginia,  at  the 
Jamboree  USA,  they  play  kind  of  a  country 
rock,  but  I  notice  they  still  have  a  blue  grass 
band  every  Saturday  night  as  well. 

I  think  country  music  is  a  living  kind  of 
thing.  I'm  interested  not  only  in  preserv- 
ing it  as  It  used  to  be,  but  I'm  also  Interested 
in  promoting  It  both  as  It  used  to  be  and  as 
It  Is— and  that's  the  idea  of  the  Folkllfe 
Foundation  legislation  we've  Introduced.  We 
want  to  set  up  a  Foundation  to  preserve  this 
kind  of  music  and  we  have  several  people 
here  tonight  who  we  want  you  to  hear  from. 

We  are  going  to  record  'whafs  said  here 
tonight,  as  well  as  what's  sung  and  per- 
formed. This  Is  really  an  Informal,  country 
hearing  about  this  legislation.  We're  going 
to  transcribe  It  and  have  It  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  so  that  the  commit- 
tees in  the  House  and  Senate  can  read  this 
and  help  us  pass  this  legislation,  and  also  so 
they  can  know  how  Important  this  kind  of 
heritage  is  for  the  strength  of  America.  It's 


a  part  of  America;  It's  part  of  the  culture  of 
America.  That's  what  this  legislation  Is 
about. 

Right  now  we've  got  with  us  Jimmy  Drift- 
wood, who  has  a  name  that's  awfully  well 
known  throughout  this  country.  He's  an 
old-time  musician  himself  from  over  in  Tlm- 
bo,  Arkansas.  In  Mountain  View,  Arkansas, 
he's  been  responsible  for  one  of  the  great 
developments  In  country  music,  trying  to 
preserve  and  promote  country  music  by  pre- 
senting country  people  the  way  they  really 
are  and  by  presenting  what  they  have  to 
say.  Jimmy  Driftwood,  when  I  talked  to  him 
yesterday,  said,  "111  drive  the  400  miles  In 
order  to  be  there."  because  of  his  Interest 
in  country  music.  Jimmy,  you've  got  a  man 
with  you  tonight.  Maybe  you  could  Intro- 
duce him.  and  then  I'd  like  to  talk  with  you 
a  little  bit. 

Jimmy  Driftwood.  This  is  Mr.  Tommy 
Simmons  who  Is  Project  Director  of  our  Folk 
Cultural  Center  that  we  are  building  at 
Mountain  View. 

Senator  Harris.  Tell  us  about  what  you  are 
doing  over  at  Mountain  View. 

Jimmy  Driftwood.  Senator  Harris,  we 
started  in  1941.  We  had  our  first  folk  fes- 
tival back  under  a  big  bluff  In  the  hills.  Then, 
of  course.  World  War  II  came  along  and  that 
stopped  It.  In  1963,  we  started  again,  and 
each  Friday  night  the  people  come  In  from 
all  over  the  hills  and  they  play  the  type  of 
music  their  grandfathers  and  gp-andmothers 
played,  and,  of  course,  things  that  are  writ- 
ten today.  They  play  the  old-time  banjo  and 
the  old-time  fiddle,  mandolin,  dulcimer — 
any  kind  of  folk  heritage  music  that  you 
could  about  think  of.  We're  building  an  au- 
ditorium there  now  in  which  this  kind  of 
music  will  be  played.  And  we're  building  a 
crafts  building. 

Senator  Harris.  Mr.  Simmons,  could  you 
tell  us  a  little  about  the  project? 

Tommy  Simmons.  Senator,  we  have  under 
construction  a  tS],^  million  folk  cultural  cen- 
ter. It's  called  the  Ozark  Polk  Cultural  Cen- 
ter. This  will  encompass  not  only  music  but 
the  crafts  of  the  Ozark  region.  I  feel,  of 
course,  that  they  are  Important.  They're  part 
of  our  folk  heritage.  Just  as  we  have  na- 
tional forests  to  preserve  our  trees.  It's  Just 
as  Important  to  preserve  our  music,  our  folk 
tales,  our  folk  ways.  I  guess  what  we  are 
really  trj-lng  to  do  Is  what  the  Grand  Ole 
Opry  was  doing  back  In  the  early  30's.  We 
have  each  Friday  night  on  our  program  all 
of  the  farmers  and  the  bricklayers  and  the 
timber  cutters  and  whoever  come  to  our 
Friday  night  show  and  play.  People  have 
asked  me  why  we  started  having  this  pro- 
gram on  Friday  night  and  I  said  that's  rather 
obvious — so  we  could  all  go  home  and  hear 
the  Opry  on  Saturday  night.  We  couldn't  have 
got  the  folks  out  If  we  hadn't.  We  feel  It's 
really  important.  We've  had  a  great  deal  of 
cooperation  from  the  federal  government. 
The  Economic  Development  Administration 
is  funding  this  program  for  us  and  the  city 
Is  sponsoring  It.  The  company  I  work  for  sue 
the  leasees.  We're  anxious  to  open  up  in  the 
spring  of  1973. 

Jimmy  Driftwood.  What  we're  trying  to  do 
Is  keep  this  type  of  thing,  music  and  crafts, 
alive  until  the  federal  government  can  really 
get  Into  this  thing  and  help  people  all  over 
the  United  States  do  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Harris.  You're  doing  a  wonderful 
thing  to  preserve  that  kind  of  heritage  and 
pride  in  crafts  and  songs  and  music.  Jimmy, 
what's  your  own  background?  How  did  you 
learn  to  play  and  sing? 

Jimmy  Driftwood.  My  father  and  mother 
and  grandfathers  and  all  the  neighbors 
around.  You  know,  most  everybody  back  In 
the  country  when  I  was  a  lad.  and  that  was 
a  long  time  ago.  played  or  sang  or  danced 
or  did  something.  I  Just  wanted  to  learn  all 
of  It.  I  had  a  yen  for  that  sort  of  thing.  And 
that's  my  background. 

Senator  Harris.  Can  you  play  an  instru- 
ment besides  the  guitar? 
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JiMMT  Driftwood.  Oh  yes.  I  play  the  flddie 
and  the  banjo. 

Senator  Harris.  The  songs  that  you  like  to 
sing — what  is  their  background?  Do  a  lot  of 
them  go  back  to  the  British  Isles? 

Jimmy  Driftwood.  Yes.  The  British  bal- 
lads like  "Barbry  Allen,"  "William  and  Mary  •■ 
There  are  many,  many  British  ballads  that 

go  back,  even  some  of  them  400  years lUe 

"Froggie  Went  A-Courtin."  That's  a  very 
very  old  song.  We  sing  those  on  Friday  nlghf 
we  sing  early  American  folk  songs;  we  sing 
songs  that  have  been  written  in  our  part  of 
the  country  even  In  the  past  100  years. 

Senator  Harris.  Would  you  mind  telling 
us  what  the  rules  are  you  have  at  Mountain 
View? 

Jimmy  Driftwood.  We  formed  the  Racken- 
sack  Folklore  Society.  Rackensack  is  an  old 
Indian  name — I'd  wish  you'd  find  out  what 
tribe — for  the  Arkansas  River  and  the  little 
rivers  that  run  Into  It.  One  of  the  rules  Is 
that  we  sing  and  play  the  tunes  that  our 
fathers  or  mothers  or  grandfathers  sang  and 
played,  a  heritage  thing.  It's  a  rule  that 
members  of  the  Rackensack  have  to  play  the 
type  of  Instruments  that  our  forefathers 
played,  too.  If  there  should  be  a  new  Instru- 
ment come  out  well  not  play  that  because 
our  grandfathers  didn't.  We're  holding  tight 
to  the  American  heritage  thing.  One  of  the 
rules  we  have  that  I  think  you'll  like— and 
I  noticed  that  the  Florida  Folk  Festival  has 
the  same  rule — is  that  everybody  shall  dress 
so  that  It  Is  very  obvious  to  see  whether  he  is 
male  or  female. 

Senator  Harris.  You  don't  allow  amplified 
Instruments? 

Jimmy  Driftwood.  No,  we  don't  have  am- 
plified Instruments;  we've  got  to  hold  on  to 
that. 

Senator  Harris.  You  agree  with  me,  I'm 
sure,  that  music  including  country  music  Is 
like  a  language — It's  a  living  thing.  But  we 
also  think  there's  a  lot  of  magic  in  the  old 
way  things  were  played  and  sung  as  well. 
Could  you  give  us  a  song  here  and  maybe 
tell  us  something  about  it? 

Jimmy  Driftwood.  If  Mr.  Simmons  will 
help  me,  we'll  sing  a  little  of  what  might 
be  called  a  regional  ballad.  It's  called  "Down 
in  the  Arkansas": 

Down  in  the  Arkansas 
(Guitar  and  vocals) 
I  had  a  cow  that  slobbered  bad,  down  In  the 

Arkansas 
I  took  her  to  my  great  grandad,  way  down 
in  the  Arkansas 

I  asked  him  what  to  do  fer  it,  down  In  the 

Arkansas 
Grandpa  said.  "Teach  that  cow  to  spit,"  way 

down  in  the  Arkansas. 

CHORUS 

Down  In  the  Arkln,  down  in  the  Arkin,  down 

In  the  Arkansas 
The  sweetest  girl  I  ever  saw  was  down  in  the 

Arkansas 
Down  In  the  Arkln,  down  in  the  Arkln,  down 

In  the  Arkansas 
The  sweetest  girl  I  ever  saw  was  down  In  the 

Arkansas. 

When  I  was  Just  a  Uttle  lad,  down  in  the 

Arkansas 
I  caught  a  bear  as  big  as  dad,  way  down  in 

the  Arkansas. 

Grandad  got  mad  and  cussed  awhile,  down 

In  the  Arkansas 
Grandma  said,  "Hush,  that's  the  latest  style," 

way  down  in  the  Arkansas. 

CHORUS 

I  had  a  girl,  her  name  was  Lll,  down  In  the 

Arkansas 
I  hugged  that  gal  all  over  the  hill,  way  down 

In  the  Arkansas 
Her  pa  rem  up  and  called  me  son,  down  in 

the  Arkansas 
He  tied  the  knot  with  his  rifle  gun,  way  down 

In  the  Arkansas. 
Chorus  (two  times) . 
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Senator  Harris.  Jimmy,  do  you  know  any- 
thing about  your  own  ancestry,  where  your 
folks  came  from  when  they  came  to  this 
country? 

Jimmy  Driftwood.  My  people  came  from 
East  Tennessee.  On  my  father's  side  from 
McMinnvlUe,  and  on  around  Morrlstown  and 
over  In  the  Smokies.  They're  Scotch,  Irish, 
English,  and  of  course  got  mixed  up  vrtth 
the  Indians  a  little. 

Senator  Harris.  Do  you  have  a  song  that 
came  from  Scotland,  Ireland  or  England? 

Jimmy  Drhtwood.  We'll  Just  do  a  little 
of  this  one : 

Barbry  Allen 

(Guitar  and  vocals) 

Oh.  way  lo  down  In  Scarlettown 
Young  William  lay  a-dylng 
They  sent  a  runner  to  Stoneytown 
After  Barbry  Allen 

Young  man,  young  man 

What's  the  matter  with  you 

It  seems  that  you've  been  running 

Oh,  yes,  young  miss 

I've  come  for  you 

If  your  name  Is  Barbry  Allen 

Senator  Harris,  this  is  an  old,  old  Scottish 
ballad.  It's  very  long.  We  don't  ever  sing  all 
of  It  because  it's  156  verses.  It  would  take  all 
night  to  do  it.  But  it's  nice  to  have  the  col- 
lection somewhere.  At  home  and  in  college 
audiences  I  do  six  or  eight  verses  of  this 
song. 

Senator  Harris.  That's  really  great.  I  want 
to  bring  In  here  to  meet  you  and  also  to  In- 
troduce to  our  live  audience  as  well  as  to 
WSM  radio's  audience  a  man  who  Is  awfully 
well  known  here  and  who  is  a  great  fan  of 
the  Opry,  as  I  am.  He's  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  this  district  In  Tennessee,  and 
that's  Congressman  Richard  F\ilton. 

Dick,  say  a  word  about  your  own  interest 
In  the  Opry  and  country  music.  I  suppose 
you've  been  interested  in  it  all  your  life. 

Representative  Fulton.  At  least  since  I 
was  5  or  6  years  old.  Senator.  First,  I  would 
like  to  say  how  pleased  I  am  to  have  you  visit 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District,  or  metro- 
politan Nashville,  Tennessee,  the  home  of  the 
Grand  Ole  Opry,  the  plush  city,  the  Athens 
of  the  South.  I  very  much  regret  that  Con- 
gressman Frank  Thompson,  whom  I  like  to 
refer  to  as  Topper,  his  nickname,  could  not 
be  here  with  us  tonight.  But  I  congratulate 
the  two  of  you  for  originating  this  legislation 
and  I  am  very  proud  to  be,  as  of  recent  date, 
a  cosponsor  of  it. 

Senator  Harris.  We're  pleased  you  are  too, 
Dick.  Frank  Thompson  couldn't  be  here.  He 
and  I  held  some  hearings  sort  of  like  this  on 
the  Mall  by  the  Smithsonian  at  their  folk 
festival  last  summer.  Jimmy  Driftwood  has 
been  involved  with  the  Smithsonian  festival. 
I  suppose  they  got  the  Idea  for  their  summer 
festival  from  what  you're  doing  at  Mountain 
View. 

Jimmy  Driftwood.  I  would  like  to  say  now 
that  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Grand  Ole 
Opry  I  never  would  have  gotten  anything 
started.  I  was  having  such  a  hard  time  mak- 
ing a  living  teaching  school.  I  wrote  some 
songs  to  use  in  school,  one  of  them  was  the 
"Battle  of  New  Orleans"  and  another  "The 
Tennessee  Stud."  They  brought  me  over  to 
Nashville  and  we  recorded  these  and  that 
gave  me  a  chance  then  to  try  to  help  with 
these  other  things. 

Senator  Harris.  Dick,  have  you  ever  tried 
to  sing,  or  do  you  play  an  Instrument  your- 
self? 

Representative  Pulton.  I've  had  the  privi- 
lege of  being  a  guest  of  Roy  Acuff  and  the 
Grand  Ole  Opry  and  singing  a  couple  of 
times. 

I  think  one  of  the  good  things  about  the 
legislation  that  you're  proposing  Is  that  it 
doesn't  Just  involve  country  music,  western 
music.  hllly-blUy  music.  Jazz — It  encompasses 
ail  of  them.  This  Is  what  Is  Important  to  a 


nation  that  has  so  many  ethnic  groups  and 
so  much  to  preserve — that  we  encompass  all 
of  them  and  establish,  as  you  are  proposing. 
In  the  Library  of  Congress  a  Foundation  to 
allow  those  who  will  live  In  future  genera- 
tions an  opportunity  to  enjoy  what  we  enjoy 
so  much  today. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you,  Dick. 

Jimmy,  before  we  turn  to  Mac  Wiseman 
who  is  here  with  us,  is  It  pKjsslble  you  could 
give  us  Just  a  little  piece  of  the  "Battle  of 
New  Orleans."  That's  become  such  a  classic 
that  a  lot  of  people  think  that  It's  a  very  old 
song.  But  it  is  a  Jimmy  Driftwood  song  and 
it's  a  great  classic  of  modern  folk  music.  I'd 
hate  to  have  you  on  here  without  asking  you 
to  sing  some  of  It : 

Battle  of  New  Orleans 
(Guitar  and  vocal) 
Well,  in  1814  we  took  a  Uttle  trip  along  with 
Colonel  Jackson  down  the  Mighty  Mls- 
slsslp. 

We  took  a  little  bacon  and  we  took  a  Uttle 
beans. 

We  met  the  bloody  British  near  the  town  of 
New  Orleans. 

CHORUS 

We  fired  our  guns  and  the  British  kept 
a-ooming,  but  there  wasn't  nigh  as 
many  as  there  was  awhile  ago. 

We  fired  once  more  and  they  began  a-runnlng 
on  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Well,  we  fired  our  cannon  til  the  barrel 
melted  down,  so  we  grabbed  an  alli- 
gator and  we  fought  another  round. 

We  filled  his  head  with  cannon  balls  and 
powdered  his  behind,  and  when  we 
touched  the  powder  off  the  gaitor  lost 
his  mind. 

CHORUS 

Well,  we'll  march  back  home  but  we'll  never 
be  content  til  we  make  Old  Hickory  the 
people's  President. 

And  every  time  we  think  about  the  bacon  and 
the  beans  we'll  think  about  the  fun  we 
had  way  down  In  New  Orleans. 

CHORUS 

Well,  they  ran  through  the  briars  and  they 
ran  thru  the  brambles  and  they  ran 
thru  the  bushes  where  a  rabbit 
couldn't  go. 

They  ran  so  fast  the  hounds  couldn't  catch 
'em  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

CHORUS 

Senator  Harris.  Jimmy  Driftwood,  thank 
you  very  much,  and  Tommy  Simmons  and 
Congressman  Dick  Pulton  for  being  here.  I 
want  to  introduce  now  Mac  Wiseman.  As 
everybody  who's  listening  In  on  WSM  Nash- 
ville know,  and  as  everybody  here  In  Ryman 
Auditorium  knows,  he  has  been  a  dynamic 
force  in  country  music  for  years.  He  got  his 
early  start  on  this  very  stage,  I  believe,  with 
Bill  Monroe  and  the  Blue  Grass  Boys. 

Mac  Wiseman.  I  was  in  the  business  some 
years  before  that,  but  I  came  here  first  in 
1949  with  the  Blue  Grass  Boys. 

Senator  Harris.  Where's  your  home  origi- 
nally? 

Mac  Wiseman.  I'm  from  the  heart  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  I  was  born  up  near 
Waynesboro,  Virginia,  right  at  the  foot  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  My  folks  still  live 
there. 

Senator  Harris.  Did  you  grow  up  in  a 
musical  family? 

Mac  Wiseman.  Well  to  some  extent.  My 
mother  had  been  a  student  of  the  old  sing- 
ing teachers  that  went  through  and  played 
the  pump  organ  in  church.  That  was  a  great 
influence  on  my  early  years,  I'm  sure. 

Senator   Harris.   What  kind   of   old   time 


songs  do  you  remember  as  a  boy?  I  remem- 
ber, for  example,  songs  like  "Cowboy  Jack" 
and  "Tracing  Little  Footprints  In  the  Snow." 

Mac  Wiseman.  I  remember  those  quite 
well  too.  And  old  songs  like  Jimmy  was  Just 
mentioning  like  "Barbara  Allen"  and  the  old 
"Preacher  and  the  Bear."  We  always  had  a 
lot  of  songs  on  the  lighter  side  If  you  recall. 
A  lot  of  the  serious  songs  and  the  gospel 
songs  played  a  big  part  In  my  life.  The 
songs  that  told  a  story  I  always  thought 
were  very  Important,  because  If  the  experi- 
ence hadn't  happened  to  you,  you  could 
relate  to  It  if  It  happened  to  someone  you 
knew.  Actually  this  Is  the  pattern  of  music 
that  is  my  favorite  and  I  think  it  has  been 
a  big  Influence  In  my  recordings  and  such 
over  the  years. 

Senator  Harris.  When  you  were  growing 
up  did  you  call  that  type  of  music,  hllly- 
biUy  music? 

Mac  Wiseman.  Oh.  definitely. 

Senator  Harris.  I  suppose  it's  kind  of  a 
blend,  as  you  said.  There's  ■&  lot  of  gospel 
music  m  it  and  a  lot  of  Scottish  music  in  it. 
For  instance  you  listen  to  old-time  flddie 
tunes  and  you  can  almost  hear  bagpipes. 

Mac  Wiseman.  Oh  yes.  And  of  course  the 
Irish  reels  and  Jigs.  "There's  a  great  foreign 
infiuence  in  all  of  our  music,  I  think. 

Senator  Harris.  Were  there  people  around 
Waynesboro  who  played  the  zither,  for  ex- 
ample? Were  there  any  of  the  old-time  In- 
struments around  there? 

Mac  Wiseman.  Yes.  Of  course,  they  played 
the  saw  and  the  washboard  in  those  days. 

Senator  Harris.  How  did  you  get  your 
start?  How  did  you  come  to  be  on  the  Grand 
Ole  Opry? 

Mac  Wiseman.  It  was  a  long  ways  from  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  to  the 
Grand  Ole  Opry  really  for  me.  I  started  as 
most  people  did  back  then.  We  played  at  local 
church  socials  and  lawn  parties.  Just  when- 
ever there  wasn't  somebody  looking,  why  v;e 
did  a  song.  We  wound  up  at  square  dances 
and  on  the  local  radio  stations  when  I  was 
going  to  high  school.  And  from  there  I  got 
Into  it  professionally.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
beyond  my  fondest  dream,  then  I  looked 
around  and  I  was  In  It.  We  enjoyed  It  so 
much  we  were  wlUlng  to  sacrifice  to  be  a 
part  of  It. 

Senator  Harris.  I  wonder  If  you  could  do 
a  number  for  us  now. 

Mac  Wiseman.  Yes.  if  I  may.  This  song 
I'd  like  to  do  was  one  of  the  first  songs  I 
remember  hearing  when  I  was  collecting 
songs.  It  was  by  the  Carter  Family,  who  I 
am  sure  you  rememtjer  as  being  one  of  the 
pioneer  groups  In  this  industry  of  ours,  and 
a  big  infiuence  on  it.  I've  recorded  this  song 
and  several  of  the  songs  done  by  the  Carter 
Family.  And  as  happens  quite  often  in  our 
country  music,  a  fellow  hears  It  a  little  bit 
differently  from  the  way  he  first  heard  it 
and  maybe  changes  it  a  wee  bit.  And  that's 
what  I  did  with  this  one.  It's  the  same  song 
basically,  other  than  I  put  a  little  minor  tag 
on  It.  Its  a  song  about  "Jimmy  Brown  the 
Newsboy" : 

Jimmy  Brown  the  Newsboy 

(Guitar  and  vocal) 

I  sell   the  morning   paper,   sir.   my  name   is 

Jimmy  Brown. 
Everybody  knows  I  am  the  newsboy  in  the 

town. 

You  can  hear  me  yelling  "Morning  Star"  as 

I  run  along  the  street. 
I  have  no  hat  upon  my  head,  no  shoes  upon 

my  feet. 
I  have  no  hat  upon  my  head,  no  shoes  upon 

my  feet. 

I'm  awful  cold  and  hungry,  sir.  my  clothes 

are  torn  and  thin. 
I  wander  about  from  place  to  place,  my  daily 

bread  to  win. 
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•Never  mind,  sir,  bow  I  look,  don't  look  at 

me  and  frown. 
I  sell  the  morning  paper,  sir,  my  name  Is 

Jimmy  Brown. 
I  sell  the  morning  paper,  sir,  my  name  Is 

Jimmy  Brown. 

My  lather  died  a  drunkard,  sir,  I've  heard 

my  mother  say. 
And  I  am  helping  mother,  sir,  as  I  Journey 

on  my  way. 
Mother  always  tells  me,  sir,  I've  nothing  In 

this  world  to  lose. 
I'll   get   a   place   In   heaven,   sir,   to  sell   the 

gospel  news. 

Never  mind,  sir,  how  I  look,  don't  look  at 

me  and  frown. 
I  sell  the  morning  paper,  sir,  my  name  Is 

Jimmy  Brown. 
I  sell  the  morning  paper,  sir,  my  name  Is 

Jimmy  Brown. 

Senator  Habris.  Thank  you,  Mac. 
(Station  break.) 

Grant  Turneb.  We'll  return  to  tJie  Sena- 
tor, who  Is  now  bringing  on  another  group 
of  people.  We  have  divided  our  program  Into 
three  segments,  and  we  will  have  three  dif- 
ferent sets  of  guests  during  the  hour  and  a 
half  of  this  Congressional  hearing. 

This  Is  WSM-NashvUle.  Tennessee,  the 
broadcasting  service  of  the  National  Life  In- 
surance Company.  Now  we'll  return  to  the 
hearing  and  Senator  Fred  Harris. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you.  Grant  Turner. 
My  thanks  to  WSM-Nashville  for  broadcast- 
ing this  hearing  live.  As  I  said  earlier  we  are 
also  transcribing  this  hearing.  Congressman 
Dick  Pulton  of  this  district  In  Tennessee  Is 
with  us.  We're  going  to  have  these  proceed- 
ings printed  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
What  we're  talking  about  here  Is  the  need 
to  preserve  a  lot  of  the  heritage  of  America, 
particularly  Including  its  music,  but  not  only 
preserve  It  as  a  dead  thing  but  to  promote 
It  as  a  live  thing.  And  that's  why  we're  here 
on  the  stage  of  Ryman  Auditorium  at  the 
Grand  Ole  Opry.  We're  very  pleased  to  have 
with  us  right  now  Ralph  Rlnzler.  who  Is 
Director  of  the  Folkllfe  Festival  of  the  Smith- 
sonlan  Institution.  A  lot  of  you  people  who 
are  here  and  those  listening  have  had  a 
chance  In  July  to  be  at  the  Smithsonian.  My 
family  and  I  try  to  take  off  at  least  two  days, 
maybe  three,  and  get  In  some  comfortable 
clothes  and  spend  the  days  on  the  Mall. 
Ralph  has  been  manager  of  such  country 
music  stars  as  BUI  Monroe,  who  Is  here  with 
us.  and  Doc  Watson. 

Ralph,  tell  us  something  about  the  Folk- 
life  Festival  at  the  Smithsonian  and  also 
how  you  got  Involved  In  country  music. 

Ralph  Rinzler.  I  guess  I  almost  grew  up 
listening  to  as  much  country  music  as  you 
did.  Senator.  As  a  young  boy  I  had  a  chance 
to  listen  to  old-time  music  on  records.  But 
I  never  thought  I'd  get  to  meet  some  of  the 
people  who  played  It.  Those  were  records 
that  were  made  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
back  m  the  30's  In  a  program  that  was  pretty 
much  like  the  one  you  are  suggesting  be 
established  now,  except  it  was  a  much  smaller 
program.  The  Library  of  Congress  dealt  only 
with  music  at  that  point  and  still  does.  But 
It  was  enough  for  me  to  get  a  chance  to 
listen  to  old-time  musicians  and  to  whet  my 
appetite  for  it.  And  when  I  got  a  chance  to 
meet  people  like  Bill  Monroe,  the  McOee 
Brothers,  and  Jimmy  Newman  at  places  like 
Rising  Sun,  Maryland,  when  I  was  a  student 
In  college.  I  realized  that  old-time  music 
and  traditional  country  music  was  as  alive 
In  those  days  as  it  Is  today  and  as  It  always 
will  be.  That  really  for  me  was  grass-roots 
America  at  Its  best. 

Senator  Harris.  Tell  us  something  about 
the  McGee  Brothers.  Sam  and  Kirk  McGee 
are  old-time  country  musicians.  The  Mc- 
Gee Brothers  have  played  their  guitar  and 
banjo  and  sung  on  the  Grand  Ole  Opry 
longer  than  any  other  act  playing  today. 
Ralph,  tell  us  about  when  you  flret  ran  on 
to  the  McGees. 


Ralph  Rinzleb.  Well,  I  first  ran  on  to 
them  on  a  bunch  of  records.  They  played 
along  with  Dave  Macon  and  then  they 
played  some  solos  of  their  own  on  old-time 
records  back  In  the  20's  and  30'8.  I  thought 
that  was  some  of  the  beet  things  I'd  ever 
heard.  I  went  down  to  Rising  Sun,  Mary- 
land, one  Sunday  and  there  were  Sam  and 
Kirk  playing  on  a  show  with  Grandpa  Jones. 
They  played,  •'Boll  On.  Buddy,  Roll  On"  and 
they  played  the  "Railroad  Blues"  the  way 
they  recorded  It.  I  was  about  ready  to  leave 
college  and  follow  them  around  making  tape 
recordings  of  them  Just  to  get  a  chance  to 
hear  them.  I  dldnt  recillze  the  McGee 
Brothers  were  playing  the  same  good  old- 
time  mxislc  they  were  playing  before  I  was 
born. 

Senator  Harris.  Mr.  McGee,  Sam  or  Kirk, 
tell  us  how  you  came  on  your  ability  to 
sing.  Where  did  the  songs  come  from? 

Mr.  McGee.  Well  It  was  Just  by  accident. 
That's  about  the  way  we  came  by  It.  That 
was  when  radio  was  young.  We  used  to  come 
down  here  on  Saturday  nights.  We  dldnt 
play  every  Saturday  night.  We'd  alternate. 
That's  kind  of  the  way  we  got  started. 

Senator  Harris.  Well  It's  great  music.  Did 
you  come  from  a  musical  family,  or  did  you 
Just  pick  It  up?  How  did  you  lecu-n  to  play? 

Sam  McGee.  That  was  about  all  we  had 
to  do  In  the  winter  months  was  play,  dance 
and  feed  livestock  and  cut  wood.  Iliere 
wasn't  no  pay  to  it.  but  If  you  had  money 
there  wasn't  no  place  to  spend  It,  you  know. 
Senator  Harris.  What  did  your  folks  do  for 
a  living? 

Sam  McGee.  They  farmed,  right  here  in 
WUllamson  County,  Tennessee.  But  I  don't 
guess  we  was  ever  in  Nashville  until  we  was 
16  or  17  years  old.  and  we  were  right  here 
within  30  mllee  of  It. 

Senator  Harris.  I  wonder  If  we  could  ask 
you  to  play  something  you  like  and  that's 
typical  of  the  kind  of  music  you  grew  up 
liking. 

Sam  McGee.  This  number  that  Ralph  was 
talking  about,  that  was  one  of  my  first  num- 
bers. And  I  learned  It  from  Bill  Monroe. 
That's  "Roll  On,  Buddy."  Bill  wrote  the 
words  and  gave  them  to  me  one  Saturday 
night  down  here.  That's  the  way  I  learned  It. 
We  won't  do  much  of  It  because  we  haven't 
done  It  In  4  or  5  years. 

Senator  Harris.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen. 
Sam  and  Kirk  McGee. 

Sam  McGee.  Well  do  this  song.  This  tune 
Is  kind  of  like  the  Grand  Ole  Opry  used  to 
be.  It's  quite  different  now  but  we  still  do 
some  of  this  same  old  stuff.  So  we'll  do  you 
just  a  little  of  It. 

Kirk  McGee.  The  only  difference  in  the 
Grand  Ole  Opry  now  and  back  when  we 
started  Is  there  wasn't  any  electrical  Instru- 
ments then.  I  have  the  first  electrical  steel 
guitar  at  my  house  now  that  was  ever  played 
on  the  Grand  Ole  Opry.  That  was  about  4fl 
years  ago. 

Sam  McGee.  This  Is  "Roll  On,  Buddy." 

Kirk  McGee.  This  Is  sho'nuff  country. 

Roll  On  Buddy 

(Guitar,  banjo,  and  vocals) 

CHORUS 

Well  roll  on  buddy,  roll  on 

Roll  on  buddy,  roll  on 

You  know'd  what  I  know 

You  wouldn't  roll  so  slow 

Roll  on  buddy,  roll  on. 

Well  my  home  is  down  In  Tennessee 

Yeah,  my  home  Is  down  In  Tennessee 

(Mine.  too.  but  It's  a  mighty  poor  one) 

Down  In  Tennessee,  that's  where  I  long  to  be 

My  home  Is  down  In  Tennessee. 

CHORUS 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you.  We're  going  to 
call  on  you  for  another  one  before  we  let 
you  get  away  from  here.  Ralph,  do  you  have 
anything  in  particular  you'd  like  to  hear? 

Ralph  Rinzler.  I  think  one  of  the  things 
people  have  copied  of  yours  more  than  any- 
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thing  Sam  Is  the  "Railroad  Blues".  Everyone's 
copied  your  style  of  playing  it. 

KiBK  McGee.  This  Is  the  "Railroad  Blues  " 
a  tune  I  made  up  In  the  SO's  when  I  was  out 
plckln"  blackberries  for  a  living: 

Railroad  Blues 

(Guitar  and  vocals) 

Went  to  the  depot;  looked  up  on  the  board 

Went  to  the  depot;  and  I  looked  up  on  the 

board. 

It  reads,  "good  times  here,  but  better  down 
the  road." 

Where  was  you.  mama,  when  the  train  left 
the  shed? 

Where  was  you.  mama,  when  the  train  left 
the  shed? 

Standing  In  my  back  door  wishing  I  was  dead. 

(Get  right  close  now  and  you  can  hear  the 
the  train  Whistle  as  she  goes  thru 
Nashville.) 

Well  I'm  leaving  tomorrow  If  I  have  to  ride 

the  blinds. 
I'm  leaving  tomorrow  If  I  have  to  ride  the 

blinds. 
Goln*  to  catch  me  a  freight  train  special:  tell 

the  engineer  to  lose  no  time. 

Two  little  monkeys  playing  up  In  the  tree. 
One  said  to  the  other,  "come  on  let's  make 
hoopee." 
(Oh  yes,  me  an'  the  monkey) 

Well  I  met  a  little  gypsy  in  a  fortune  telling 

place. 
I  met  a  little  gypsy  in  a  fortune  telling  place. 
She  read  my  mind,  then  she  slapped  my  face. 
(Lord  yes.  she  liked  to  kill  me) 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Representative  Fulton.  I  would  Just  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  I  have 
been  In  Congress  now  for  9  years  and  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  have  many  witnesses 
before  our  committees,  but  this  is  the  most 
enjoyable  night  of  committee  hearings  I  have 
ever  had.  I  Just  wish  some  of  the  witnesses 
we  have  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee Involving  tax  measures  would  be  as 
entertaining  as  those  we  are  having  before 
us  here  tonight  at  the  Grand  Ole  Opry. 

Senator  Harris.  I  agree.  Sometimes  we 
worry  about  witnesses  going  on  too  long,  but 
we  certainly  wouldn't  with  these  witnesses. 
Louisiana  has  produced  an  awful  lot  of 
music.  I  have  relatives  up  in  the  north  end 
of  Louisiana.  I  remember  some  years  ago  I 
was  around  Monroe  where  some  of  my  people 
come  from,  and  Shreveport.  I  went  out  to 
visit  a  great  uncle  of  mine  who  played  the 
fiddle  and  old-time  fiddle  tunes.  My  great 
aunt  got  broom  straws  and  played  the  straws 
on  the  fiddle  case.  I  don't  know  whether  any- 
body ever  saw  that  much.  He  played  old- 
time  fiddle  tunes  like  "Leather  Britches"  and 
others.  There's  a  lot  of  music  in  the  southern 
part  of  Louisiana  as  well.  Jimmy  C.  Newman 
comes  from  the  Cajun  country  of  Louisiana 
and  he  brings  that  kind  of  high,  strong  CaJun 
sound  Into  the  Grand  Ole  Opry  today.  Jimmy, 
we're  glad  you're  here.  Tell  us  something 
about  your  background  and  where  j-ou  come 
from  In  Louisiana  and  how  you  picked  up  on 
the  kind  of  music  you  play  and  sing. 

Jimmy  Newman.  First  let  me  say  it's  a 
pleasure  to  be  here  on  this  occasion.  I  was 
brought  up  near  a  little  town  called  Big 
Mamou.  It  wasn't  a  very  big  town  but  they 
called  it  Grand  Mamou,  translated,  of  course, 
means  Big  Mamou.  I  was  brought  up  with  the 
traditional  CaJun  music  which  is  played  with 
a  fiddle  and  a  sort  of  concertina  looking  ac- 
cordian  and  a  little  triangle  and  maybe  the 
straws  you  were  talking  about.  I.  of  course, 
had  been  listening  to  the  Grand  Ole  Opry  all 
of  my  life  too.  and  was  interested  In  singing 
country  music.  I  tried  to  pick  and  sing  t>- 
styles  I  heard  on  the  Opry.  Of  course,  I  could 
do  "ayee"  pretty  good,  but  I  cotUdn't  sing  as 
high  as  Bill  Monroe.  I  learned  a  few  Ernest 
Tubb  songs,  but  I  couldnt  sing  that  low. 
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I  had  to  grow  my  own  style  so  to  speak.  For 
J  long  time  I  tried  to  record,  but  they 
wouldnt  record  me  here  in  Nashville  because 
of  my  CaJun  accent.  I  can  understand  that. 
I  imagine  up  here  in  Nashville  they  couldn't 
"understood"  me  when  I  tried  to  "spoke" 
good  English,  you  know.  I  had  a  lot  of  fun 
picking  and  singing  with  a  local  band  down 
In  southwest  Louisiana.  They  put  up  with 
me  for  a  long  time,  until  I  caught  on  to  the 
ropes.  We  did  a  lot  of  Western  swing.  We  did 
Tennesese  type  music  and  we  did  CaJun 
music.  We  had  to  do  "Jolle  Blonde"  about 
5  times  a  night. 

Senator  Harris.  You  bet !  That's  a  good  old 
song. 

Jimmy  Newman.  For  many  years  I  picked 
and  sang  around  there,  and  later  on  we  got 
a  record  contract.  I  wrote  a  song  called  "Cry. 
Cry  Darling."  which  got  me  to  the  Louisiana 
Hayrlde  in  Shreveport.  which  was  way  up 
north  for  us.  Later  on  I  came  to  the  Grand 
Ole  Opry.  I've  been  here  since  1956. 

Everywhere  I  perform  It's  natural  for  me  to 
do  Cajun  music  and  to  speak  of  my  part  of 
the  country.  I  love  CaJun  food.  It's  hard  for 
me  to  get  away  from  rice.  I  love  rice  and 
gravy.  I  go  three  days  In  a  row  without  rice 
and  I'm  starving. 

Senator  Harris.  Did  you  come  prepared  to 
do  a  number? 

Jimmy  Newman.  I've  got  a  small  guitar 
here. 

Senator   Harris.   Well,   good.   I  didn't  see 
your  guitar. 
That's  what  I  was  looking  for. 
Jimmy  Newman.  I've  got  an  orchestra  with 
me.  too. 

Senator  Habbis.  Great.  Folks,  let's  welcome 
Jimmy  C.  Newman. 

Jimmy  Newman.  This  is  a  song  I  wrote. 
I  spoke  about  the  Louisiana  food  I  love  so 
much.  Typically  In  our  dialect  and  language 
we  tend  to  have  song  titles  and  food  and  ex- 
pressions that  are  sort  of  deceiving,  I  sup- 
pose. I  wrote  a  song  about  a  type  of  food 
down  In  Louisiana  which  is  a  rice  dressing. 
actually.  It's  the  same  as  you  might  make  a 
cornbread  dressing,  except  we  use  rice.  Down 
home  we  have  a  Louisiana  French  word  for 
it.  but  If  you  speak  about  it  in  English  it's 
either  called  "rice  dressing"  or  "dirty  rice." 
This  is  it: 

Louisiana  Dirty  Rice 
Let  me  tell  you  about  a  dish  that  will  really 

knock  you  out 
If  you  come  to  Louisiana  then  you  Just  gotta 
try  eatln'  dirty  rice.  Louisiana  dirty 
rice 
It'll  whet  your  appetite.  It'll  make  you  feel 
so  nice.  Louisiana  dirty  rice. 

See  those  pretty  little  girls  with  their  pretty 

eyes 
See  their  pretty  CaJun   moms  watch   their 

ugly  husbands   fight  for  each   others 

dirty   rice.    Louisiana   dirty   rice 
It'll  whet  your  appetite.  It'll  make  you  feel 

so  nice,  Louisiana  dirty  rice. 

Any  little  CaJun  boy  at  the  age  of  three  or 

two  can  whip  an  alligator  or  the  boy 

named  Sue 
Just  from  eating  dirty  rice.  Louisiana  dirty 

rice 
It'll  whet  your  appetite,  it'll  make  you  feel 

so  nice.  Louisiana  dirty  rice. 

Well  It's  down  In  Louisiana  by  the  Gulf  of 

Mexico 
Gonna  brought  my  CaJun  self  so  I'll  see  you 

while  ago 
Gonna  get  some  dirty  rice.  Louisiana  dirty 
rice 

It'll  whet  your  appetite.  It'll  make  you  feel 

so  nice.  Louisiana  dirty  rice. 
It'll  whet  your  appetite.  It'll  make  you  feel 
so  nice,  Louisiana  dirty  rice. 
Senator    Harris.    Thank    you    very    much, 
Jimmy. 

We've  got  a  man  with  us  here  I  mentioned 
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awhile  ago.  Bill  Monroe,  who  is  the  real 
father  of  blue  grass  music,  and  longtime 
performer  with  the  Grand  Ole  Opry.  Bill's 
a  member  of  the  Country  Music  Hall  of  Fame, 
and  a  great  hero  of  mine.  Bill,  the  kind  of 
music  you've  been  playing  for  a  long  time 
has  really  shaped  country  music.  How'd  you 
get  started  In  country  music  generally;  what's 
your  background  in  It? 

Bill  Monroe.  Well,  my  mother  could  play 
fiddle,  and  I  have  an  uncle,  Uncle  Pen  Van- 
diver.  I  learned  to  play  from  Uncle  Pen  back 
when  I  was  a  real  small  boy.  And  then  we 
started  out  as  the  Monroe  Brothers,  and  I 
worked  along  with  my  brothers  up  until 
1938,  and  In  '39  I  originated  blue  grass  music. 
So,  it's  gone  over  good,  and  I've  been  on  the 
Grand  Ole  Opry  32  years. 

Senator  Harris.  How  would  you  describe 
blue  grass — or  can  you  other  than  play  It.  I 
love  to  hear  It  played.  But  how  would  you 
describe  it  as  compared  with  other  kinds  of 
country  music  or  folk  songs  and  so  forth? 

Bill  Monroe.  Well,  It  takes  a  fiddle,  as  the 
king  instrument,  and  a  mandolin  and  a 
banjo,  for  three  lead  Instruments,  with  a 
g^)od  guitar  rhythm  man  and  a  bass  and 
some  people  In  It  that  can  really  get  up  and 
hit  a  high  note,  with  a  good  clear  lead  singer 
and  a  good  clear  tenor  singer — that  really 
makes  good  blue  grass  music. 

Senator  Hashis.  Ralph,  how  did  you  meet 
Bill  Monroe? 

Ralph  Rinzleb.  I  stood  on  the  side  and 
listened  for  about  10  years  before  I  had  the 
nerve  to  talk  to  him. 

Senator  Harris.  You  mentioned  Uncle  Pen, 
and  you  said  you  had  a  song  that  had  to  do 
with  him. 

Bill  Monroe.  I  wrote  this  song  about  him; 
he  was  a  great  uncle,  wonderful  man,  and 
this  is  a  true  song.  Every  word  In  It's  true, 
about  Uncle  Pen.  Td  like  to  do  It  on  this 
program. 

Senator  Harris.  All  rlghtl  Bill  Monroel 
We'd  be  pleased  to  have  It. 

Bill  Monroe.  Would  you  mind  if  I  called 
the  Blue  Grass  Boys  out? 

Senator  Harris.  Oh.  that'd  be  great!  BUI 
Monroe  and  the  Blue  Grass  Boys.^t's  give 
them  a  welcome: 

Uncle  Pen 
(Fiddle,  banjo,  mandolin,  guitar,  string  base, 

and  vocals) 
Oh,  the  people  would  come   from  far  an' 

away 
They'd  dance  all  night  till  the  break  of  day 
When  the  caller  hollered,  "do-see-do," 
You  knew  Uncle  Pen  was  ready  to  go. 

CHORU8 

Late  In  the  evening,  about  sundown; 
High  on  the  hUl  and  above  the  town. 
Uncle  Pen  played  the  fiddle, 
Lordy  how  It  wovdd  ring. 
You  could  hear  It  talk. 
You  could  hear  It  sing. 

He  played  an  old  piece  called  "Soldier's  Joy" 
And  one  he  called  "Boston  Boy" 

But  the  greatest  of  all  was  "Jennie  Llnd" 
To  me  that's  where  fiddlln'  began. 

CHORUS 

Oh,  111  never  forget  that  mournful  day 

When  Uncle  Pen  was  called  away 

They  hung  up  his  fiddle,  they  hung  up  his 

bow 
They  knew  It  was  time  for  him  to  go. 

CHORUS 

Senator  Harris.  I  know  one  of  your  Uncle 
Pen's  fiddle  tunes  Is  "Going  Up  Caney,"  and 
before  you  Blue  Grass  Boys  get  away.  I  won- 
der If  we  might  get  you  to  do  that  one? 

Bn-L  Monroe.  I  believe  that  we  could  do 
that.  We'll  let  Kenny  fiddle  it  for  you. 
Kenny,  we  will  do  the  number  that  we  re- 
corded of  Uncle  Pen's,  called  "Going  Up 
Caney."  You  Just  take  hold  of  the  fiddle  and 
stick  right  in  there  and  fiddle  It  for  us: 


GOING  UP  CANEY 


(Blue  Grass  Instrumental,  featuring  Kenny 
Baker  on  the  fiddle) 

Senator  Harris.  Could  you  do  another  vo- 
cal number?  That  was  so  good.  BUI  Monroe 
and  the  Blue  Grass  Boys,  as  I  said  before, 
really  shaped  country  music.  Blue  Grass  is  an 
authentic  American  folk  music.  It's  in  the 
archives  of  this  country.  But  not  only  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  It  lives  and  that's 
why  we're  glad  to  have  you  here  and,  BUI. 
we'd  be  pleased  to  hear  maybe  another  vo- 
cal number  before  we  let  you  go.  BUI  Mon- 
roe and  the  Blue  Grass  Boys. 

BILL  Monroe.  Thank  you.  Senator.  We  will 
do  the  number  that  I  started  on  the  Grand 
Ole  Opry  with  32  years  ago  called  the  "Mule- 
sklnner  Blues.": 

MULESKINNER  BLUES 

Good  mornln'  captain,  good  mornln'  son. 
Do  you  need  another  mulesklnner 
Out  on  your  new  mud  run? 

(Yodel.) 

Workln'  on  that  railroad,  dollar  and  a  half 

a  day 
My   little   woman   in   town  every   Saturday 

night,  you'd  almost  lose  your  pay. 

(Yodel.) 

Hey.  you  little  water  boy.  won't  you  bring 

that  water  'rounrd? 
If  you  don't  like  your  job.  set  your  water 

bucket  down. 

(Yodel.) 

Senator  Harris.  The  Blue  Grass  Boys! 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Grant  Turner.  Senator,  we  have  another 
guest  who's  been  Invited  to  come  in.  This  Is 
Bruce  Shine,  who  Is  Chairman  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Arts  Commission.  Bruce.  I  believe  you 
have  a  few  words  to  say  to  the  Senator. 

Bruce  Shine.  We  In  Tennessee  have  a 
State  Arts  Commission,  Senator,  which  is  the 
official  State  agency  for  the  arts.  We  want 
you  to  know  that  we  hope  that  Tennessee  Is 
the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  officially,  as  a 
State  agency,  endorse  the  American  Folkllfe 
Foundation  Act.  We're  awfully  glad  you 
came  here  to  NashvUle  tonight  to  work  on  it 
and  we  think  an  awful  lot  of  it  and  we  hope 
it  passes. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you,  Bruce,  thank 
you  very  much.  It's  great  to  be  here  at  the 
Grand  Ole  Opry. 

Let  me  just  say  again  that  what  we're 
doing  here  tonight  is  holding  a  hearing,  an 
ad  hoc  hearing,  which  Is  being  transcribed. 
We're  pleased  to  have  Congressman  Dick 
Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  us.  This  hearing  Is 
being  transcribed  and  will  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  to  help  pass  a  bill  to 
establish  a  folkllfe  foundation,  not  only  to 
preserve  but  to  promote  country  music,  the 
various  crafts  and  heritages  that  make  Amer- 
ica strong.  That's  what  has  brought  us  here 
tonight,  stnd  I  appreciate  this  chance  not 
only  to  tape  the  hearings  here  but  also  to 
broadcast  them  over  WSM-Nashvllle  and  to 
be  in  Ryman  Auditorium  with  the  Grand  Ole 
Opry.  Grant  Turner,  we're  glad  you're  here 
with  us  and  we  appreciate  your  help  tonight. 

Grant  Turner.  Thank  you  very  much.  Sen- 
ator. A  reminder  that  this  Is  WSM-Nashvllle. 
Tennessee.  All  the  proceedings  of  this  hear- 
ing are  being  taped  for  Inclusion  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Now  we'll  return  to  Sen- 
ator Fred  Harris  and  his  next  group  of  guests. 
Senator  Harris.  Thank  you.  Grant  Turner, 
who's  known  throughout  Orande  Ole  Opry 
land,  and  I  suppose  that  now  that  stretches 
all  over  America. 

We're  awfully  pleased  to  have  Roy  Acuff 
with  us.  He's  really  the  king  of  country 
music.  He's  been  on  this  stage  for  years.  He's 
been  taking  songs  like  the  "Wabash  Cannon- 
ball"  and  the  "Great  Speckled  Bird "  that  I 
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remember  into  the  homes  throughout  the 
country.  Now  Roy  Is  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
try Music  Hall  of  Fame.  I  believe,  Mr.  Acuff, 
that  there  are  now  some  700  all-country 
music  stations  throughout  America,  and  an- 
other thousand  radio  stations  that  broad- 
cast some  country  music.  That's  a  long  way 
from  when  you  started.  Isn't  It? 

Roy  Acurp.  Senator,  it's  a  long,  long  ways 
from  when  I  started.  When  I  started   back 
In  Knoxvllle,  Tennessee,  on  WRL  and  WNOX, 
there  were  very  few  stations  at  that  time 
playing  country   music.   That  is,   that  were 
getting  any  attention,  let  me  say  It  that  way. 
A  lot  of  the  boys  and  girls  were  performing 
on  a  noontime  show  and  some  of  the  small 
programs,  but  no  one  was  listening  to  them, 
no  one  was  paying  them  any  attention.  We 
had  maybe  three  programs  at  that  time.  I'm 
speaking  of  about  35  to  38  years  ago.  The 
Grand  Ole  Opry  here  was  the  big  program. 
WLS  in  Chicago;    then   later  Dallas,  Texas, 
came  In;  then  Richmond,  Virginia,  was  play- 
ing a  program,  and  also  Wheeling,  West  Vir- 
ginia. And  those  were  about  the  only  pro- 
grams that  I  know.  Also,  up  In  Kentucky, 
there   was   Renfro  Valley,  a   wonderful   sta- 
tion that  had  a  lot  of  listeners.  But  that  was 
It.  And  that's  the  reason  I  made  every  effort 
to  come  to  the  Grand  Ole  Opry. 

Senator  Harris.  Congressman  Pulton,  were 
you  going  to  say  or  ask  something? 

Representative  Fulton.  I  was  Just  going 
to  comment  on  the  role  that  Roy  Acuff  has 
played  in  country  music,  the  building  of  our 
Country  Music  Hall  of  Fame,  visited  weekly 
by  thousands  of  people.  And  the  role  that 
he  has  played  along  with  WSW  and  the  Grand 
Ole  Opry,  and  the  National  Life  and  Accident 
Insurance  Company  In  the  development  of 
Opry  Land  that  will  be  open  In  the  spring 
of  next  year,  open  to  the  many  tens  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  that  will  be 
visiting  Nashville  Just  to  go  out  and  to  view 
What  youTe  trying  to  preserve— the  folk- 
life,  the  folklore  of  our  American  society 
I'd  Just  like  to  ask  Mr.  Acuff  to  comment  for 
the  Record  as  to  what  he  thinks  about  the 
legislation  that  has  been  proposed  to  pre- 
serve this  great  heritage  that  we  have  for 
those  generations  of  the  future. 

Roy  ACT7FF.  Thank  you.  Congressman  Ful- 
ton. I  do  want  to  say  this  before  I  make  any 
comment  on  that.  1  don't  think  that  I  have 
accomplished  and  gone  near  as  far  as  a  little 
paper  boy  from  Davidson  County  and  Nash- 
ville  here  to  be   In   Congress   today.   You've 
done  a  great  Job.  We're  very  proud  of  you 
Im  very  much  Interested  In  this  legisla- 
tion   I  read  what  the  Senator  had  proposed 
to  the  Senate  in  the  literature  that  was  sent 
to  me.  I  was  very  Interested.  I  think  it's  a 
great  thing  that  should   be  done.  Someone 
should    take    an    interest    and    put    In    the 
archives  and  keep  the  authentic  things  that 
these  boys  and  girls  are  doing  here  at  the 
Grand  Ole  Opry  and  all  over  the  country 
singing  these  country  songs.  There  should  be 
some  way  to  preserve  them  so  that  youneer 
people  would  get  some  way  to  preserve  them 
so  that  younger  people  would  get  some  way 
to  hear  these  things.  They're  Just  becoming 
gone.  We're  doing  them  on  the  air  and  try- 
ing to  live  out  of  it.  but  we  need  something 
done  to  take  care  of  this  for  us  and  to  pre- 
6erve  It  so  that  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children and  their  children  can  understand 
what  we  are  trying  to  preserve  here  at  the 
Grand  Ole  Opry.  I  think  that  Senator  Harris 

lt°'l,n  l'"'^^'  ^^^''^-  ^  *'°P«  tha^  you  can  get 
the  bin  done  In  every  respect. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you  very  much.  Let 
me  ask  you  about  how  country  music  has 
changed.  I  remember  the  kind  of  great  music 
that  you  used  to  do  and  still  do.  What's  that 
song— "Joy  Here  on  Earth,  Jewel  in 
Heaven"— that's  one  of  yours. 

Roy  Acuff.  "Precious  Jewel  " 

Senator  Harris.  Yeah,  that's  a  great  one. 
Now  we  hear  a  lot  of  different  kinds  of  songs 
Some  people  span  the  whole  time  as  you  do 
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Mother  Maybelle  Carter  and  June  Carter 
Cash  do  old-time  and  new-time  songs 
We've  got  Kris  Krlstofferson  writing  "Sun- 
day Morning  Comln'  Down"  and  this  new 
Roger  Miller  song,  "Loving  Her  Was  Easier 
than  Anything  Else  I've  Ever  Done."  How 
has  country  music  changed  and  how  Is  It 
still  the  same? 

Roy  Acuff.  The  only  way  that  I  could  an- 
swer that  is  that  country  music  has  really  not 
changed.  They're  presenting  it  a  little  bit 
different.     I'm     still     singing     the     "Great 
Speckled  Bird"  and  the  "Wabash  Cannon- 
ball  "  exactly  as  I  did  before  I  came  to  the 
Opry.  And  sitting  to  my  left  here  Is  "String- 
bean,"   that's   David   Akeman,    and    to   my 
right  here  is  one  of  our  very  fine  little  artists 
Jeannle  Shepard.  They  are  performing  coun- 
try music  Just  as  they  did.  Jeannie  sings  It 
Just  as  she  did  when  she  was  a  child.  Where 
the  people  get  misled  on  this,  I  think  Is  the 
fact  that  the  recording  Industry  puts  a  big 
band  behind  them  to  record  In  order  to  sell 
a  lot  of  recordings.  But  when  we  put  them 
here  on  the  Grand  Ole  Opry  they  don't  have 
that  same  sound  that  they  did  on  the  record 
and  it's  a  little  bit  disappointing  to  some  of 
the  people.  We're  not  trying  to  do  It.  Let  me 
lay  It  back  in  the  laps  of  the  people  who  are 
In  the  recording  Industry  that  they  are  tak- 
ing away  from  us  what  we  have  within  our 
hearts  and   trying  to  sell  it  out  over  the 
world   in   a   different   basket.   We've   got   it 
in  one  basket,  they  put  it  In  another  and  sell 
it.  They  come  here  to  the  Grand  Ole  Opry 
and  to  the  places  we  appear  In  front  of  audi- 
ences and  they  see  the  real  Jeannle  Shepard 
Dave  Akeman   (Stringbean)    and  Roy  AcufT 
They  see  that.  But  It's  the  recording  Industry 
that's    playing    a    great    part    m    this     ni 
promise  you. 

Senator  Harris.  Well,  you're  wonderful  to 
be  here.  I'm  awfully  honored  myself  to  be 
here  with  you  at  these  hearings  and  have  a 
chance  to  record  your  words  and  to  present 
them  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Stringbean,  as  you  said.  Is  known  through- 
out the  country  as  the  "Kentucky  Wonder  " 
He  s  delighted  audiences  for  dozens  of  years 
with  his  banjo  and  his  singing  and  his  antics 
in  a  style  somewhat  similar  to  Uncle  Dave 
Macon.  He  appears  now  on  the  television 
show  "Hee  Haw,"  which  has  taken  country 
music  into  a  lot  wider  audience.  What  about 
being  on  national  television  like  that,  Is  that 
a  good  thing  for  country  music' 

Stringbean.  Well  it's  been  good  for  me  I 
don't  know  whether  It's  good  for  country 
music  or  not. 

Senator  Harris.  What's  your  background-" 
Where  do  you  come  from? 

Stringbean.  I'm  from  out  of  the  eastern 
part  of  Kentucky,  up  In  Jackson  County  in  a 
little  town  called  AnnvlUe.  Kentucky 

Senator  Harris.  When  did  you  start  to  plav 
the  banjo  and  sing? 
Stoincbean.  I  started  working  for  a  rtvlng 

Senator  Harris.  Could  you  give  us  a  num- 
ber? 

Stringbean.  Oh  yeah.  I  Just  happen  to  have 
one  right  here. 

Senator  Harris.  Folks,  here's  Stringbean 
He's  known  all  over  the  world. 
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Senator  Harris.  Could  you  give  us  another 
number  before  you  get  away? 

Stringbean.  OK.  "Nine  Pound  Hammer" 

One   of   my    big,    big    numbers;    reallv   bij? 

really  big.  '       ^' 

Nine  Pound  Hammer 

(Banjo,  guitar,  and  vocal) 

Nine    pound    hammer,    you're    a    little    too 

heavy 
For  my  size,  for  my  size. 

chorus 
Yeah,  roll  on  buddy 
Don't  you  roll  so  slow 
Baby  how  can  I  roll 
When  the  wheels  won't  go? 

Goln'  up  on  the  mountain,  gonna  see  mv 
baby  ^ 

And  I  ain't  a  comln'  back,  no  I  ain't  a  comln" 
back. 

CHORUS 

Well    a    nine   pound   hammer,    killed   John 

Henry 
But  It  won't  kill  me,  but  It  won't  kill  me. 
chorus 


Five  Hundred  Miles 
(Banjo,  guitar,  and  vocal) 
Well  you  ought  to've  been  up  town 
When  that  noon  train  come  down 
You  could  hear  the  whistle  blow  500  miles. 

Hear   the   whistle   blow,  how  lonesome  she 

sound 
Cause   she    blowed   like   she   never   blowed 

before 

I'm  walkln'  these  ties,  with  tears  In  my  eyes 
I'm  tryln'  to  read  a  letter  from  my  home. 
If  this  train  runs  right 
I'U  see  my  little  woman  Satvu-day  night 
Lord  I'm  500  miles  away  from  home. 


Senator  Harris.  Thank  you  very  much  I 
want  to  say  that  in  these  hearings,  which 
as  I  said  we  are  recording,  and  which  will 
be  transcribed  and  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  we're  awfully  grateful  to  Mr 
Jim  Hlghtower  of  Washington,  D.C  and 
to  Ralph  Rinzler  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, both  of  whom  have  helped  in  the 
development  of  the  bill  which  we're  having 
these  hearings  about— a  bill  to  establish  a 
Folklife  Foundation  to  help  to  preserve  and 
promote  the  heritage  of  this  country  of 
which  a  real  part  is  country  and  western 
music.  That's  what  has  brought  us  to  the 
stage  here  of  the  Grand  Ole  Opry,  Ryman 
Auditorium.  We're  greatful  to  WSM-Nash- 
ville.  for  broadcasting  these  hearings. 

I'm  pleased  to  have  with  us  here  a  man 
who's  also  been  very  helpful  to  us  with  these 
hearings,  a  folklorist  from  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, Bill  Ivey,  who  serves  today  as  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Country  Music 
Foundation,  located  here  in  Nashville  Bill 
tell  us  what  the  Country  Music  Foundation 
is  doing. 

Bnx  IvEY.  The  Country  Music  Foundation 
is  a  non-profit,  educational  organization 
dedicated  to  the  study  and  dissemination  of 
all  material  pertinent  to  the  history  of  that 
aspect  of  American  popular  song  known  as 
Country  Music.  The  Foundation  operates  a 
museum— The  Country  Music  Hall  of  Fame—  ' 
and  a  research  facility— the  Foundation  Li- 
brary and  Media  Center.  The  Country  Music 
Foundation  serves  the  general  public  through 
Its  museum  facility,  and  offers  material  to 
the  scholar  and  Journalist  through  its  re- 
search library.  Though  the  Foundation  has 
had  considerable  success  in  the  operation  of 
Its  museum  and  library,  there  Is  little  doubt 
that  our  ability  to  document  and  preserve  the 
entire  Country  Music  story— which  is  na- 
tional and  even  international  In  scope— is 
necessarily  limited. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Country 
Music— whether  Old  Timey,  Bluegrass,  West- 
ern Swing,  rockabilly,  or  "countrypolitan"— 
Is  a  proper  subject  for  students  of  American 
Folklife.  A  direct  line  can  be  drawn  connect- 
ing modern  Country  Music  with  American 
and  British  folksong,  and  the  contemporary 
Nashville  product  continues  to  reflect  the 
life  style  and  world  view  of  a  large  segment 
of  the  American  population.  In  fact,  some  of 
our  finest  recordings  of  native  American  bal- 
lads were  issued  as  commercial  records  in  the 
Country  field  In  the  nineteen-twenties,  thir- 
ties, and  nlneteen-fortles.  It  is  surprising 
that.  In  a  nation  always  Interested  in  its  his- 
torical roots,  the  documenatlon  of  Its  indige- 
nous music  has  been  relegated  to  the  un- 
certain region  of  the  marketplace.  It  seems 
clear  that  our  national  government  has  a 
responsibility  to  support  the  collection,  study 
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and  deposition  of  American  folk  music — In- 
cluding all  aspects  of  the  Country  Music 
tradition. 

Perhaps  our  long-standing  commitment  to 
the  image  of  America  aa  "melting  pot"  has 
obscured  our  vision  of  the  varied  cultural 
treasures  which  lies  within  our  grasp.  As  the 
result  of  more  than  a  decade  of  social  and 
political  conflict,  our  American  society  has 
begun  to  see  Itself  as  It  really  Is:  not  as  a 
homogeneous  mass  of  faceless  pop-culture 
consumers,  but  as  a  vital  matrix  of  ethnic, 
regional,  and  social  Identifications  Involved 
in  constant  Interaction.  It  Is  now  time  to 
take  a  further  step,  and  affirm  that  the 
diversity  of  American  society  Is,  In  fact.  Its 
greatest  strength,  and  that  the  nation  as  a 
whole  has  a  stake  In  the  understanding  of 
diverse  styles  of  folklife. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  passage  of 
this  measure  will  In  any  sense  correct  what 
are  seen  as  contemporary  social  problems. 
Scholarship,  if  it  is  accurate  and  not  Ideo- 
logically tinged,  rarely  provides  a  specific 
program  for  social  change.  The  material, 
however — especially  the  material  In  the  area 
of  Country  Music — is  well  worth  studying 
for  its  own  sake.  The  diversity  of  American 
folklife  presents  the  researcher  with  a  field  of 
Inquiry  surpassed  nowhere  in  the  world. 

The  raw  material  for  a  significant  folklife 
research  project  Is  now  In  existence.  Ameri- 
can folklorists — organized  In  the  American 
Folklore  Society — have  established  a  repu- 
tation for  high-quality  scholarships.  National 
organizations  like  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution and  the  Library  of  Congress  are  en- 
gaged In  folklife  research  to  the  limits  of 
their  budgets.  State  and  local  agenclee  as  well 
as  specialized  research  ■organizations  like  the 
Country  Music  Foundation  are  now  conduct- 
ing specific  projects.  A  national  effort  Is  re- 
quired, however,  to  coordinate  the  activities 
of  the  various  institutions  and  to  provide 
financial  support  of  their  efforts. 

The  Country  Music  Foundation  Is  an  al- 
most unique  feature  on  the  American  aca- 
demic landscape.  It  Is  an  educational  organi- 
zation founded  and  supported  by  the  very 
institution  it  is  Involved  in  studying — the 
Country  Music  industry.  Individuals  and 
businesses  within  this  Industry  have  con- 
sidered it  a  duty  to  collect,  house,  and  display 
materials  related  to  their  particular  part  of 
American  folklife — the  Country  Music  scene. 
Certainly,  with  our  present  awareness  of  the 
exciting  diversity  of  American  culture, 
coupled  with  the  academic  talent  available 
for  research  projects,  our  national  govern- 
ment must  be  prepared  to  make  a  similar 
commitment  to  the  preservation  and  study 
of  American  folklife  in  all  Its  forms. 

Senator  Harris.  That's  great.  How  are  those 
people  chosen,  for  instance  Bill  Monroe  and 
Roy  Acuff,  for  the  Country  Music  Hall  of 
Fame? 

Bill  Ivey.  The  Country  Music  Hall  of  Fame 
is  actually  regulated  by  the  Country  Music 
Association,  which  is  a  separate  organization 
from  the  Foundation.  It's  a  trade  group,  and 
they  have  a  complicated  election  procedure. 
They  nominate  a  group  of  men.  five  or  six, 
and  then  have  elections  among  their  mem- 
bership. This  is  announced,  usually  during 
the  CMA  awards  show,  which  is  in  November 
of  each  vear.  I  think  they've  done  a  fine  Job 
in  electing  men  who  have  been  truly  signifi- 
cant in  the  history  and  development  of  mod- 
ern country  music. 

Senator  Harris.  How  would  you  define 
country  music? 

Bill  Ivey.  That's  a  difficult  question.  You 
can  define  it  in  various  ways.  Mr.  Acuff.  here. 
anything  he  sings  is  a  country  song  as  far  as 
I'm  concerned.  Sometimes  you  can  take  a 
song  and  say  it  has  certain  chraracteristics — 
it's  very  down  to  earth;  It  hEis  very  direct 
lyrics;  it  perhaps  uses  Instruments  like  a 
peddle-steel  guitar,  banjo  fiddle.  You  can 
take  these  characteristics  and  say  this  Is  what 


makes  a  country  song.  But  really  there  are 
many  different  things  that  make  a  song  coun- 
try. Its  mood,  its  style,  and  really  the  people 
who  sing  It. 

Senator  Harris.  I  grew  up  listening  to  the 
music  of  Roy  Acuff.  Ernest  Tubb  was  one  of 
my  great  old  favorites  and  still  is.  I  like 
people  like  the  late  Hank  Williams.  But  I'm 
what's  called  pretty  eclectic  in  my  tastes.  I'm 
strong  for  people  like  Roger  Miller,  Ray  Price, 
Loretta  Lynn,  Johnny  Cash.  Buck  Owens  and 
Hank  Snow  and  a  lot  of  those  people.  I  sup- 
pose "country"  would  be  defined  pretty 
broadly  as  you  say. 

Bill  Ivey.  That's  right,  it  really  depends  on 
who's  doing  the  defining  for  you.  You  can  go 
at  it  from  about  any  direction  you  want.  It 
is  a  large  field  and  it  Is  capable  of  encom- 
passing many  different  musical  styles. 

Senator  Harris.  The  music  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  reality.  It  talks  about  a  fellow  who 
drinks  too  much  or  about  families  breaking 
up  or  about  sin  and  honky-tonklng.  as  we 
used  to  say  down  home.  I  guess  it  spread  a 
great  deal,  didn't  it,  not  only  in  World  War 
II  when  people  came  in  contact  with  it,  but 
when  a  lot  of  people  had  to  move  out  of  the 
South  because  the  farms  and  the  mines  or 
whatever  declined  and  they  went  into  places 
like  Detroit.  There's  a  great  old  song  called 
"Detroit  City"  that  says  a  lot  about  that. 

Bill  Ivey.  In  fact,  country  music  today  Is 
national  and  even  international  in  scope. 
And  we  need  something  like  the  folklife  bill 
that  we're  talking  about  here  this  evening, 
because  an  Institution  like  the  Country 
Music  Foundation  can  only  do  so  much.  Our 
resources  are  limited.  We  can  work  with 
country  mtisic.  We  can  gather  material, 
gather  artifacts  and  operate  our  museum  to 
the  best  of  our  ability.  But  to  really  cover 
the  full  scope  of  the  country  music  story 
and  Anglo-American  folk  song  and  every- 
thing that's  related  to  it  we  need  some  kind 
of  large,  overriding  organization  to  provide 
financing  for  projects  and  also  leadership  for 
ideas.  I  think  many  foundations  like  the 
Country  Music  Foundation  are  scattered 
around  the  country.  Involved  In  their  own 
projects.  We  need  direction  on  a  national 
level. 

Senator  Harris.  WeU  thank  you.  Bill,  for 
those  comments,  which  I  think  will  be  very 
helpful  to  us  as  these  hearings  are  tran- 
scribed. 

Jean  Shepard  needs  no  Introduction  to  this 
audience  here  at  the  Grand  Ole  Opry  or  to 
those  who  regularly  listen  In  on  WSM  Radio. 
She's  from  my  home  state,  from  Pauls  Valley, 
Oklahoma.  She  carries  on  the  great  tradition 
of  female  singers  in  country  music.  In  the 
late  1950's,  Jean  was  featured  on  the  great 
Red  Foley  television  show  out  of  Missouri, 
and  since  she's  been  a  star  here  in  Nashville 
with  the  Grand  Ole  Opry.  Jean,  how  did  you 
get  your  start  and  how  did  you  come  to  be 
In  NashvlUe? 

Jean  Shepard.  I  came  here  In  1956  and  was 
given  a  chance  for  the  Grand  Ole  Opry,  which 
was  about  the  biggest  thrill  of  my  life.  But  I 
got  my  start  In  country  music  through  a  fel- 
low Oklahoman,  Hank  Thompson.  He  asked 
that  Capitol  Records  give  me  a  contract  and 
they  did  and  I've  been  with  them  ever  since, 
which  is  almost  20  years. 

Senator  Harris.  Did  you  sing  as  a  girl?  Did 
you  sing  church  songs? 

Jean  Shepard.  I  came  from  a  large  family — 
ten  children.  We  all  sang  In  the  church  choir. 
I  learned  to  sing  off  the  old  Jlmmle  Rodgers 
records  and  learned  to  yodel  off  his  records. 

Senator  Harris.  Jean,  could  you  sing  a 
number  for  us  now? 

Jean  Shepard.  If  I  can  get  my  group  out 
here,  we'll  do  one  going  back  to  the  Korean 
War.  if  that's  ok  with  y'all. 

Senator  Harris.  Folks  here  Is  Jeannie 
Shepard  to  do  us  a  number. 

Jean  Shepard.  We'll  get  Mr.  Ray  Emmett 


to  talk  a  little  bit  on  this  one.  Here's  one 
called,  "Dear  John  Letter" : 

Dear  John   Letter 
Shepard  (singing) : 

Dear  John,  oh  how  I  hate  to  write 
Dear  John,  I  must  let  you  know  tonight 
That  my  love  for  you  has  died 
Away  like  grass  upon  the  lawn 
And  tonight  I'll  wed  another. 
Dear  John. 

Emmett  (talking) : 

I  was  overseas  in  battle  when  the  postman 

came  to  me 
And    he    handed    me    a    letter,   happy    as    I 

could  be. 
For  the  fighting  was  all  over  and  the  battle 

had  been  won 
And  I  opened  up  the  letter,  and  it  started, 

"Dear  John." 

Shepard  (singing)  : 

Dear  John,  oh  how  I  hate  to  write 

Dear  John,  I  must  let  you  know  tonight 

That  my  love  for  you  has  died 

Away  like  grass  upon  the  lawn 

And  tonight  I'll  wed  another. 

Dear  John. 

Emmett    (talking)     and    Shepard    (singing 

chorus  in  the  background) : 
Won't  you  please  send  back  my  picture,  my 

husband  wants  it  now 
When  I  tell  you  who  I'm  wedding.  It  won't 

matter  anyhow 
Now  the  ceremony  has  started,  and  I'll  wed 

your  brother,  John 
But  he  wishes  happiness  forever.  Dear  John. 

Senator  Harris.  That's  Jeannie  Shepard. 
I'm  Senator  Fred  Harris  and  together  with 
Congressman  Dick  Fulton  we've  been  holding 
hearings  to  be  transcribed  for  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  We're  promoting  a  bill  to 
establish  an  American  Folklife  Foundation 
that  would  help  to  preserve  and  promote  the 
heritage  of  this  country,  including  country 
music  which  has  brought  all  you  here,  which 
has  been  a  big  part  of  my  own  background 
and  which  has  been  a  big  part  of  the 
strength  and  history  of  this  country. 

If  you'd  like  a  copy  of  the  hearings,  please 
write  my  office.  Senator  Fred  Harris.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  We'll  send  you  a  copy  of  these 
hearings.  I  want  again  to  thank  Ralph 
Rinzler  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Jim 
Hlghtower.  Bill  Ivey  with  the  Country  Music 
Foundation.  Roy  Acuff.  Bill  Monroe  and  so 
many  others  who've  helped  to  put  together 
these  hearings.  We  feel  that  everybody  can't 
go  to  Washington.  D.C,  for  what  are  often 
very  dull  and  dr>'  hearings,  so  that's  why 
we've  had  these  kind  of  "peoples'  hearings" 
to  bring  the  hearings  out  here  where  coun- 
try music  Is  and  where  the  people  are.  We've 
brought  them  to  this  great  Ryman  Audi- 
torium of  the  Grand  Ole  Opry.  which  has 
been  so  important  to  many  of  us  all  our  lives. 
Again.  I  want  to  say  thanks  to  everybody,  to 
Grant  Turner,  to  WSM  Radio,  and  to  every- 
body who  helped  us  put  on  these  hearings. 
To  wind  this  up.  let's  hear  another  number 
from  a  good  ale  Oklahoma  girl.  Jeannle 
Shepard. 

Jean  Shepard.  Thank  you.  Senator.  I'd  like 
to  say  you  have  all  of  our  supp>ort.  It's  a  great 
and  beautiful  thing  that  you're  trying  to  do. 
We're   behind   you    100  percent. 

One  of  the  boys  asked  me  awhile  ago  if  I 
could  yodel,  and  I'm  going  to  try: 

Playing  Second  FmoLE 
Once  we  were  so  happy,  you  were  my  very 

own 
But  then  you  bought  that  gtiltar  and  you 

ruined  our  ht^py  home 
You  told  me  that  you're  going  to  pick,  you're 

going  to  be  a  star 
I'm  tired  of  playing  second  fiddle  to  an  old 
guitar. 
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CHORDS 

You  gaze  at  that  guitar  on  your  Icnee  In  a 

way  that  you  ain't  never  looked  at 

me 

This   love  affair  of   yours  has  gone   too  far 

And  I'm  tired  of  playing  second  fiddle  to  an 

old  guitar. 

You  said  It  wouldn't  be  long  tU  you'd  be 

number  one 
That  we'd  have  lots  of  money  and  we'd  have 

lots  of  fun 
Well   all   you've  done  Is  pick  and  grin  and 

sing  off  key  so  far 
I'm  tired  of  playing  second  fiddle  to  an  old 

guitar. 

CHORUS 

I've  talked  and  preached  and  fought  with 
you  and  tried  most  everything 

If  you  keep  picking  that  old  giUtar  then 
I'm  a-gonna  sing. 

(Yodel.) 

Grant  Turner.  That's  Jeannle  Shepard  and 
that  was  our  final  number  on  our  program 
this  evening.  During  the  past  hour  and  a  half 
you  have  been  listening  to  quite  a  first  In 
Grand  Ole  Opry  presentations.  This  has  been, 
from  the  Grand  Ole  Opry  House  In  Nash- 
ville. Tennessee,  a  Congressional  hearing 
conducted  by  Senator  Pred  Harris  of  Okla- 
homa In  the  Interest  of  American  folkllfe 
and  the  American  Polklife  Foundation  bill, 
now  cosponsored  by  Senator  Harris  and  Rep- 
resentative Prank  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 
Also  appearing  on  this  program  was  Repre- 
sentative Richard  Pulton  of  our  own  district 
here  In  Tennessee.  The  proceedings  were 
taped  and  are  to  be  included  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  The  hearing  was  held  before 
the  early  arriving  audience  here  to  attend 
tonight's  Grand  Ole  Opry  presentation, 
which  will  be  heard  In  Just  about  one  min- 
ute's time. 

Prom  clear  channel  650.  WSM-NashvUle. 
Tennessee,  broadcasting  service  of  the  Na- 
tional Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Company. 


SENATOR  HAYDEN 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
times  when  the  old  cliche  that  the  record 
speaks  for  itself  is  especially  true.  Such 
Is  the  case  when  we  think  of  our  late 
former  colleague  Carl  Hayden,  for  the 
record  shows  the  following:  Carl  Hayden 
bom  1877.  died  1972:  served  57  years  in 
the  Congress.  Much  more  can  be  said 
but  no  more  is  necessary.  Therefore,  I 
shall  merely  add  the  personal  note  that 
I  had  the  privilege  of  .serving  under  Carl 
Hayden  on  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  and  consequently  acquired  a 
special  respect  and  admiration  for  one 
of  the  greatest  Americans  I  have  ever 
known.  Our  Nation  is  stronger  and  richer 
because  he  lived! 


URBAN   MASS   TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent speech  by  Carlos  C.  Villarreal,  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tor, has  come  to  my  attention.  The  speech 
was  delivered  before  the  51st  annual 
meeting  of  the  Highway  Research  Board 
in  Washington.  DC,  January  19,  1972. 

Mr.  Villarreal's  presentation  was  bal- 
anced, and  while  it  is  understandable 
that  he  should  emphasize  bus  transpor- 
tation since  he  was  speaking  before  a 
highway  group,  the  speech  on  the  whole 
represented  a  very  reasonable  point  of 
view  which  I  commend  to  my  colleagues. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


xmanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Villarreal's 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Carlos  C.  Villarreal 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleague  for  that  gen- 
erous Introduction.  Frank  and  I  rode  over 
here  to  the  Sheraton  Park  together.  When 
he  Invited  me  to  share  the  ride,  I  forgot  that 
Frank  takes  the  bus  to  work.  So  we  came 
over  In  my  car.  Several  buses  passed  us  on 
the  way. 

A  week  or  so  ago  I  was  visiting  with  Mayor 
Daley  in  his  office  In  Chicago.  He  mentioned 
that  John  Lindsay  had  been  In  to  see  him 
the  day  before:  Sam  Yorty  the  day  before 
that.  What,  he  wondered,  could  he  do  for  me? 

I  told  the  good  mayor  that  I  hoped  to  do 
something  for  him.  and  for  those  other  fel- 
lows, too.  Because  while  they  are  running, 
a  lot  of  traffic  In  their  cities  is  not.  Peak 
hour  traffic  In  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  Is 
almost  as  congested  as  the  E>emocratlc  Presi- 
dential primary.  As  you  and  I  know,  it's  not 
much  better  in  most  of  our  other  major 
cities.  Washington  Included. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  participate 
in  your  51st  annual  meeting.  As  an  ex  officio 
member  of  your  executive  board,  I  have  at 
least  a  sideline  appreciation  for  the  vast 
amount  of  work  accomplished  by  the  highway 
research  board.  I  also  have  the  greatest  ad- 
miration— and,  believe  me,  I  am  sincere  in 
saying  this — for  the  superb  highway  system 
In  our  country.  It  Is  unquestionably  the 
greatest  "mass  transportation"  system  we 
have. 

Regrettably,  all  too  often  It  moves  masses 
of  vehicles,  not  people.  And  wherever  high- 
ways are  traffic-saturated,  most  notably  in 
urban  areas,  travelers,  city  fathers,  and  trans- 
portation planners  alike  are  feeling  the 
strain. 

Now,  I  am  not  here  today  to  suggest  that 
national  and  local  highway  programs  must 
be  overturned  in  favor  of  public  transit  con- 
struction programs.  We  are  not  faced  with 
an  "either/or"  situation,  although  there  ar« 
those  who  infer  that  highway  and  public 
transit  programs  cannot  co-exist.  Not  only 
can  they  exist  together,  but  a  partnership  of 
the  modes  Is  absolutely  essential  If  we  are 
to  provide  the  transportation  capacity  we 
need,  and  attain  the  environmental  objec- 
tives we  all  consider  Important. 

Curiously,  the  public  transit  system  and 
the  private  auto/highway  system  have  both 
served  the  public  well — and  failed  the  public 
badly — all  In  the  course  of  this  century. 

Seventy  years  ago,  construction  began  on 
the  New  York  subway  system,  the  Idea  being 
that  public  rail  transit  would  best  serve  the 
city's  transit  needs.  Fifty  years  later.  Los  An- 
geles opted  for  freeways,  persuaded  that  the 
private  automobile  was  the  people's  choice. 
Neither  alone  has  been  satisfactory  or  suffi- 
cient. 

In  between  these  extremes  can  be  found 
city-by-city  gradations  of  dependence  on 
public  versus  private  transportation.  Yet  to- 
day we  still  have  no  Ideal  solution— in  most 
cases,  not  even  an  adequate  solution — to  the 
dilemma  cf  urban  mobility. 

Frank  Turner  and  I  have  our  respective 
convictions  about  the  relative  merits  of  the 
modes  we  represent.  We  couldn't  do  our  Jobs 
if  we  didn't  believe  in  what  we  are  advocat- 
ing. But  there  is  no  disagreement  between  us 
in  regard  to  our  common  objective — which 
Is  the  attainment  cf  better,  cleaner,  more 
cost-effective  transportation  for  more  people: 
and  no  competition,  only  cooperation,  in  us- 
ing all  the  resources  available  to  us  to  achieve 
that  goal. 

There  are  two  things  we  both  have  learned: 
One,  that  no  single  mode  of  transportation 
can  prevail  In  solving  our  cities'  needs;  and. 


two,  that  transportation  programs  alone  can't 
solve  our  transportation  problems. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  those  two  observations 
Just  briefly. 

First,  the  matter  of  the  single  mode : 
The  Nation's  Investment  In  roads  and  high- 
ways has  paid  huge  economic  and  transpor- 
tation dividends.  The  42,500-mile  interstate 
system,  now  76  per  cent  complete,  has  cut 
travel  time,  saved  lives,  and  spurred  com- 
merce. And  we  have  not  come  to  the  end  of 
tile  road  In  highway  development  and  con- 
struction, or  in  the  realization  of  Its  benefits 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  streets  of  our 
cities  are  ill-designed,  and  even  less  prepared 
to  accept  the  volume  or  the  speed  of  cars 
flowing  from  the  interstates,  the  freeways 
and  the  suburban  expressways. 

In  1971  the  United  States  logged  1,170  bil- 
lion vehicle  miles,  up  4.4  per  cent  over  1970 
Twenty  of  the  nation's  largest  states,  con- 
taining the  nation's  largest  cities,  accounted 
for  three-fourths  of  the  total  vehicle  mUes. 
Moreover,  Frank  tells  me  that  today's  no 
million  motor  vehicles  may  grow  to  150  mil- 
lion by  1985.  generating  over  one-and-one- 
half  trillion  vehicle  miles.  Little  wonder  that 
Secretary  Volpe.  Administrator  Turner,  and  I 
all  agree  that  "the  Nation's  transportation 
problem  is  too  gigantic  to  be  solved  by  a 
single  mode." 

The  question  remains,  them,  what  modea, 
In  addition  to  the  private  car,  should  be  em- 
ployed, to  what  degree,  and  In  what  com- 
bination? 

Leaving  Interurban  train  and  air  trans- 
portation aside,  since  we  are  concerned  hen 
primarily  with  the  problema  of  our  cltlM, 
we  have  only  three  alternatives:  bus  systems, 
rail  rapid  systems,  and  any  new  or  innovative 
systems  that  may  come  along.  None  of  these 
today  matches  or  promises  to  match  the  per- 
sonal mobility  value  of  the  car.  But  things 
are  changing.  Already  there  are  IndlcatlonB 
that  the  advantages  of  operating  a  motor  car 
In  an  urban  environment  are  diminishing, 
while  the  opportunities  for  enhancing  the 
attractiveness  of  the  alternatives  are  In- 
creasing. 

Actually,  the  automobile  and  the  city  have 
never  been  well-mated.  Cars  in  large  num- 
bers consume  land  in  quantity,  and  contrib- 
ute substantially  to  pollution.  Since  the  sup- 
ply of  land  is  limited,  the  coats  of  acquiring 
real  estate  or  using  It  for  the  movement  and 
storage  of  automobiles  Inevitably  go  higher. 
The  commuter  pays  the  price  of  traffic  con- 
gestion in  terms  of  lost  time  and  frayed 
nerves.  Pollution  controls  most  certainly  will 
come,  but  they  will  Just  as  surely  show  up  In 
higher  auto  purchase  and  maintenance  costs. 
In  short,  neither  the  typical  automobile  nor 
the  modem  highway  is  well  designed  for  city 
use.  Adjusting  one  to  the  other  has  become 
a  painful  process. 

One  obvious  solution  is  to  use  our  streets 
and  highways  in  a  more  efficient  manner. 
Car  pools  help,  and  commercial  and  civic  In- 
centives which  encourage  the  wider  use  of 
car  pools  are  certainly  a  step  In  the  right 
direction. 

But  the  best  prospect  for  relieving  urban 
transportation  congestion,  at  least  in  the 
near-term.  Is  a  broader  and  wiser  use  of  the 
city  bus.  In  short,  more  traffic-ways  of  the 
future  must  be  dual-mode. 

The  bus  perhaps  comes  closest  to  the 
flexibility  of  the  private  car.  As  the  Shirley 
Highway  experiment  demonstrates,  the  ex- 
clusive bus  lane  affords  commuters  the  q>eed 
expressways  were  built  to  deliver,  even  In 
rush  hours.  Two  buses  can  oarry  as  many 
passengers  as  a  mile-long  line  of  automobllee 
,  traveling  at  one-third  the  speed,  with  per- 
haps one-twentieth  the  horsepower. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  bus  can  Im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  existing  and  future 
roadways.  But  before  bus  travel  can  make 
significant  Inroads  on  today's  traffic  prob- 
lems, several  things  have  to  happen. 

One:  We  mus;t  preserve  urban  bus  systems 
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before  the  species  become  extinct.  To  date, 
UMTA  Capital  Grants  have  preserved  or 
stabilized  bus  transit  systems  in  60  U.S.  cities, 
purchased  or  assisted  In  the  pm-chaee  of  7,829 
new  buses,  and  financed  47  bus  garages  and 
service  facilities. 

Two:  There  must  be  a  better  partnership 
between  the  bus  and  the  auto.  In  addition 
to  the  exclusive  bus  lanes  and  frequent 
rush-hour  schedules,  strategically-placed 
fringe  parking  lots  can  put  bus  transit  in 
reach  of  more  commuters. 

Three:  Bus  routing  will  have  to  do  a  better 
Job  of  going  where  the  people  are.  Despite 
Federal  and  mvmlcipaJ  efforts  to  sustain  or 
upgrade  urban  bus  service,  the  curves  plot- 
ting Federal  dollars  and  transit  rldershlp 
continue  to  move  In  opposite  directions.  One 
of  the  problems  is  that  present-day  mass 
transit  systems  are  geared  to  serve  the  cen- 
tral city  where  growth  for  the  most  part  has 
slowed.  The  suburbs,  where  growth  and  de- 
velopment are  extensive,  axe  poorly  served 
by  the  public  mode.  The  suburbs  themselves, 
especially  the  shopping  center  complexes,  are 
becoming  the  scenes  of  massive  traffic  Jams 
once  seen  only  in  the  cities. 

Then,  fourth,  I  think  it's  clear  we  need 
better  equipment — buses  that  are  clean, 
quiet,  and  comfortable;  that  ride  easy  and 
run  on  time;  perhaps  even  buses  customers 
can  call  on  conunand.  As  many  of  you  no 
doubt  know,  several  new  prototype  buses 
have  been  built,  including  a  steam-powered 
bus— and  a  whole  new  family  of  buses  is  on 
the  way.  The  time  Is  coming  close  when  good 
highways  and  good  buses  will  make  a  sensible 
combination,  affording  commuters  transpor- 
tation that  Is  faster,  cheaper  and  actually 
competitive  with  the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  the  car. 

Along  with  the  bus,  we  must  also  consider 
the  potentials  of  rail  service  for  meeting  a 
need  we  are  agreed  that  no  single  mode  can 
satisfy. 

There  are  perhaps  20  U.S.  metropolitan 
areas  with  sufficient  population,  and  suffi- 
cient papulation  densities,  to  make  rail  rapid 
transit  systems  financially  feasible.  In  re- 
sponse to  local  Initiatives,  we  are  already 
assisting  six  cities  In  the  development  or 
expansion  of  rail  transit  service.  Those  cities 
are  Boston,  New  York,  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  and  Washington,  D.C. 

In  recent  years  we  have  picked  up  the  tab, 
In  full  or  In  part,  for  1,072  rail  rapid  transit 
cars,  886  commuter  railroad  cars,  financed 
181  miles  of  commuter  railroad  moderniza- 
tion projects,  and  committed  Federal  aid  for 
70  miles  of  rail  rapid  track  extensions. 

Additional  Federal  assistance  for  these  and 
other  cities  will  depend  on  the  will  of  the 
voters  in  the  communities  concerned. 

Because  of  the  costs  Involved.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  only  a  limited  number  of  large 
cities  are  likely  to  propose  new  rail  sjrstems. 
Baltimore  Is  one.  where  work  will  begin  next 
year.  Atlanta  has  voted  the  local  share  of 
funds  for  its  system.  Other  possibilities  in- 
clude Miami,  Houston,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles, 
Buffalo,  and  the  Twin  Cities.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  support  new  public  systems,  bus  or 
rail,  as  they  are  proven  by  development  and 
demonstration,  and  as  they  represent  the 
free  choice  of  the  people  of  the  cities  In- 
volved. 

There  Is  a  third  possibility  for  bettering 
urban  transportation,  and  that  Is  the  devel- 
opment of  totally  new  systems.  The  people- 
mover  Is  an  example. 

Personal  rapid  transit,  as  it  will  be  dem- 
onstrated In  the  Morgantown  project  and 
displayed  to  the  public  at  Transpo  72,  has 
great  appeal  for  the  urban  environment.  Es- 
sentially a  pedestrian  shuttle,  the  people- 
mover  could  (I  do  not  say  "should")  replace 
the  car  in  the  downtown  business  district. 
By  extension,  the  people-mover  concept 
could  link  the  city  with  the  airport,  sports 
center,  shopping  complexes,  and  even  sub- 
urban parking  lots. 


Just  as  no  single  mode  can  supply  all  our 
needs  for  mobility,  neither  can  we  expect 
transportation  programs  alone  to  solve  all 
our  transportation  problems.  That  is  the 
second  observation  I  would  share  with  you 
today. 

The  priority  President  Nixon  has  given  to 
transportation  progress  is  multlmodel.  His 
objective  Is  to  make  transportation  a  true 
servant  of  people.  The  programs  proposed  by 
the  President  and  passed  by  Congress  pro- 
vide new  Impetus  and  larger  resources  for  all 
the  modes — airways  and  airports,  roads  and 
highways,  railroads  and  urban  mass  transit. 
In  signing  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Assistance  Act,  the  President  said  we  must 
meet  the  "challenge  of  our  urban  frontiers." 

Indeed  we  must  meet  that  challenge,  be- 
fore urban  paralysis  saps  the  vitality  of  our 
cities  by  crippling  the  mobility  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

One  of  the  problems,  I  believe,  has  been  an 
almost  universal  failure  to  include  public 
transportation  needs  In  overall  urban  plan- 
ning and  development. 

In  aerospace  programs,  the  "systems  ap- 
proach" has  had  great  success.  As  planners, 
we  can  take  a  lesson,  employing  the  systems 
approach  to  help  cities  Improve  their  L  over 
D  (lift  over  drag).  In  this  sense,  transpor- 
tation must  be  equated  with  other  social, 
economic  and  technical  action  programs,  and 
incorporated  into  the  total  community  game 
plan. 

Just  last  week.  In  a  speech  In  Massa- 
chusetts. Secretary  Volpe  said,  and  I  quote: 
"We  are  continually  trying  to  encourage 
metropolitan  areas  to  have  a  single  planning 
agency  for  transportation  and  land  use — for 
the  planning  that  Is  necessary  to  Insure  a 
productive  urban  environment.  Our  aim  is 
to  Integrate  transportation  plans  and  pro- 
grams with  community  goals  and  objectives. 
The  important  thing  is  the  kind  of  commu- 
nities people  want.  This  Is  what  should  deter- 
mine transportation  planning."  End  of  quote. 

The  special  talent  of  transportation — for 
bringing  people  together,  enriching  a  com- 
munity, and  promoting  civic  progress — Is 
why  the  transportation  function  Is  Included 
In  the  Department  of  Community  Develop- 
ment, as  proposed  under  the  President's  reor- 
ganization program,  and  why  that  reorga- 
nization makes  eminently  good  sense. 

The  DOT  mission,  today  or  in  the  future, 
cannot  be  fulfilled  by  a  single  mode.  Neither 
will  we  ever  satisfy  our  needs — Federal.  State 
or  local — by  simply  multiplying  the  road, 
rail,  and  air  facilities  we  already  have.  Our 
common  objective  must  be  to  put  transporta- 
tion back  on  Its  feet  in  all  modes,  and  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  our  system  and  effi- 
cacy of  our  planning.  What  we  all  want  is 
a  new  agility  of  mobility,  motion  without 
emotion,  travel  without  travail,  transporta- 
tion without  frustration — to  keep  the  coun- 
try moving. 

Prank  Turner  and  I  can  share  this  plat- 
form, and  we  can  talk  with  highway  and 
public  transit  groups  alike,  because  we  are 
both  working  for  the  same  thing:  a  trans- 
formation of  transportation — a  larger  fran- 
chise for  the  fifth  freedom,  the  freedom  of 
mobility. 

In  many  places  throughout  our  country 
today,  there  is  no  real  choice  of  transporta- 
tion. Frank  Turner  and  Alf  Johnson  and 
Charlie  Shumate — yes,  and  my  l>oss  John 
Volpe  who  was  the  Nation's  first  Highway 
Administrator — and  all  the  good  people  who 
have  built  our  highways  have  done  such  a 
magnificent  Job  that  there  Is  little  wonder 
the  car  is  so  popular  today. 

Yet  there  is  unmistakable  evidence  that 
even  the  finest  freeways  can  be  clogged — 
the  widest  streets  saturated  by  traffic.  Our 
desire  for  personal  mobility  may  ultimately 
and  irreversibly  be  thwarted  unless:  We  up- 
grade public  transit,  unless  we  divert  some 
commuters  from  private  car  to  public  con- 
veyance, unless  we  learn  how  to  share  the 


ride  and  the  right-of-way.  and  unless  we  do 
a  better  Job  nationwide  of  total  urban 
planning. 

Only  then  will  we  have  a  balanced  trans- 
portation system  capable  of  moving  masses 
of  people  as  well  as  vehicles  smoothly,  effi- 
ciently and  safely. 

That  day  will  come,  I  am  confident,  and 
it  need  not  be  far  off.  because  we  have  never 
faltered  in  the  face  of  a  challenge  or  failed 
to  make  the  most  of  an  opportunity  for 
progress. 

Thank  you. 

In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Villarreal  states: 
There   are   perhaps   20   U.S.   metropolitan 
areas  with  sufficient  population,  and  suffi- 
cient population  densities  to  make  rail  rapid 
transit  systems  financially  feasible. 

Mr.  Villarreal  did  not  name  these  20 
metropolitan  areas,  but  most  of  us  would 
agree  that  no  more  than  20  cities  in  the 
United  States  will  eventually  operate  rail 
rapid  transit  systems.  I  would  certainly 
include  Denver  among  the  20  potential 
areas  because  the  metropolitan  area  now 
has  sufficient  population  to  justify  some 
kind  of  private  right-of-way  system. 

Various  areas  in  Arapahoe  County 
have  a  considerably  greater  population 
density  than  the  outer  stations  of  the 
highly  successful  Linden  wold  rapid  tran- 
sit line  in  New  Jersey.  Incidentally,  it  is 
the  outer  stations,  with  less  density, 
which  provide  most  of  the  ridership  on 
the  Lindenwold  line,  and  not  the  inner 
stations  which  have  a  much  higher  den- 
sity. I  believe  we  will  witness  a  similar 
phenomenon  when  BARTD  begins  op- 
erations in  San  Francisco  later  this 
year. 

I  do  hope,  however,  that  the  adminis- 
tration's performance  is  up  to  its  rhet- 
oric. In  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
October  20,  I  warned  that  forces  within 
and  without  DOT  are  pressing  for  a  pol- 
icy which  would  preclude  financing  rail 
or  new  technology  transit  operations.  As 
these  "highway  only"  advocates  would 
have  it,  future  "rapid  transit"  systems 
would  consist  of  buses  running  on  free- 
ways. Now  I  would  be  the  last  to  suggest 
that  buses  on  private  right-of-way  have 
no  place  in  transit  systems  of  the  future. 
I  believe  such  a  concept  has  an  important 
role  to  play,  particularly  in  medium-sized 
metropolitan  areas.  But  buses  on  free- 
ways, contrary  to  the  latest  publications 
of  highway-oriented  groups,  are  not  the 
only  solutions  which  cities  ought  to  con- 
sider. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  last  year.  I 
believe  local  communities  ought  to  make 
their  own  determinations,  and  the  Fed- 
eral role  should  be  limited  to  insuring 
that  taxpayers'  dollars  are  not  spent  on 
unworkable  schemes. 

In  my  speech  of  October  20, 1  said : 

Senators  know  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
as  well  as  I  do.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation need  not  formalize  a  policy  favor- 
ing busways.  It  would  simply  have  to  do  what 
has  been  done  with  other  urban  programs 
to  encourage  cities  to  apply  for  funds  for 
projects  being  promoted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment rather  than  those  most  desired 
by  the  communities.  The  word  would  be 
passed  through  channels  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  process  an  application 
for  funds  for  busways  much  more  readily 
and  speedily  than  It  would  for  another  kind 
of  system.  This  sort  of  suggestion  is  all  that 
would  be  needed  to  dlscotirage  cities,  always 
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pressed  for  funds,  from  adopting  a  system 
other  than  buses. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  these  words  were 
not  prophetic.  Reports  reaching  my  office 
from  Detroit  and  St.  Louis  indicate  that 
the  rail  systems  envisioned  for  those 
cities  are  being  subtly  discouraged  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  voters  in  At- 
lanta last  year  voted  approval  of  a  rail 
rapid  transit  system,  but  I  am  told  that 
Federal  officials  are  now  hedging  on 
financial  support  for  the  rail  operation. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administrator 
recently  visited  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  he 
directly  and  bluntly  discouraged  plans 
for  a  rail  system  there. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  the  rhetoric  and 
assurance  in  the  world  will  not  be  help- 
ful unless  the  words  are  exactly  matched 
by  performance.  I  am  most  concerned 
about  this  situation,  because  when  these 
reports  are  combined  with  moves  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  de- 
velop criteria  which  some  transit  experts 
believe  are  so  strict  that  it  would  pre- 
clude Federal  funding  of  a  nonbus  sys- 
tem, it  all  adds  up  to  a  developing  prob- 
lem of  grave  proportions. 

Mr.  President,  a  policy  of  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  one  mode  of  transporta- 
tion over  another  does  not  square  with 
the  intent  of  Congress  when  it  passed 
the  various  urban  mass  transportation 
bills.  I  do  not  believe  such  a  policy  will 
be  supported  in  this  body  or  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  stand  ready  to  offer  such  amend- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  to  stop  such 
discrimination  if  I  see  evidence  that  it  is 
developing  further. 


PROGRESS  REPORT  OP  FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning.  Dean  Burch,  Chairman  of  the 
FCC  testified  before  the  Communica- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  chaired  by  our  able  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pastore)  .  While 
I  am  not  a  member  of  this  subcommit- 
tee, I  do  believe  that  Mr.  Biu-ch's  com- 
ments are  worth  the  study  and  review  of 
all  of  us  in  this  body.  The  range  of  is- 
sues before  the  FCC  points  up  the 
breadth  of  the  involvement  in  critical 
matters  of  the  communications  indus- 
try, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study 
them  carefully. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
opening  statement  of  Mr.  Burch  appear 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Chairman  Dean  Burch.  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  Before 
THE  Senate  Stjbcommittee  on  Communica- 
tions 

REVIEW    of   commission    ACTIVmES 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  oT  the  Com- 
mittee: I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  review 
with  you  today  significant  Commission  ac- 
tivities of  the  past  year.  With  me  are  Com- 
missioners Robert  T.  Bartley,  Robert  L.  Lee, 
Nicholas  Johnson,  and  two  colleagues  who  are 
sitting  at  the  head  table  for  the  first  time — 
Charlotte  T.  Reld  and  Richard  E.  Wiley.  Com- 
missioner H.  Rex  Lee,  as  you  know,  suffered 
a  mild  coronary  on  Christmas  Day.  Fortu- 
nately, he  Is  well  on  the  way  to  recovery. 


and  should  be  back  on  the  Job  around  mid- 
March. 

Principal  staff  members  are  also  here:  the 
Executive  Director,  John  Torbet;  our  new 
General  Counsel.  John  Pettlt;  Chief  Engi- 
neer Raymond  Spence:  the  Chief  of  the 
Broadcast  Bureau,  Wallace  Johnson;  the 
Chief  of  the  Cable  Bureau,  Sol  Schlldhause; 
the  Chief  of  the  Common  Carrier  Bureau, 
Bernard  Strassburg;  the  Chief  of  the  Field 
Engineering  Bureau,  Ctirtls  Plummer;  and 
the  Chief  of  the  Safety  and  Special  Radio 
Services  Bureau,  James  Barr.  We  are  all  pre- 
pared to  provide  you  with  whatever  informa- 
tion and  backup  you  might  call  for. 

Not  very  surprisingly,  I  would  like  at  the 
outset  to  discuss  our  common  carrier  regula- 
tory program — letting  the  factuai  record 
speak  for  Itself.  My  intention  is  to  explain 
the  basis  of  our  decision  of  December  23rd  to 
set  aside  formal  hearings  in  Phase  11  of  the 
AT&T  rate  case,  our  decision  of  last  Friday 
to  relnstitute  these  hearings  at  the  earliest 
feasible  date,  and  to  place  both  decisions  in 
the  perspective  of  the  Commission's  and  the 
Bureau's  overall  mission. 

The  current  AT&T  rate  proceeding 

As  you  will  recall,  a  Joint  FCC-NARUC 
Board  adopted  new  separations  procedures 
effective  January  1,  1971.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter, this  meant  that  about  $130  million  of 
annual  revenue  requirements  would  be 
transferred  from  the  Intrastate  to  the  Inter- 
state operations  of  the  telephone  Industry — 
the  culmination  of  six  such  separations  since 
1952,  which  cumulatively  transferred  almost 
one  billion  dollars  In  Bell  System  revenue 
requirements  from  Intrastate  to  Interstate 
operations. 

On  November  20,  1970,  AT&T  filed  proposed 
tariff  changes — to  be  effective  January  19, 
1971 — calling  for  increased  rates  for  inter- 
state message  toll  telephone  service  designed 
to  produce  some  $545  million  In  additional 
net  income  before  taxes.  In  support,  AT&T 
cited  the  revised  separation  procedures  that 
would  have  the  immediate  Impact  of  reduc- 
ing its  Interstate  rate-of-return  by  one-half 
of  one  percent.  Moreover,  the  company  con- 
tended that  it  requires  a  9.5  percent  rate-of- 
return  as  against  the  7.0  to  7.5  percent  range 
that  the  Commission  found  to  be  appropri- 
ate In  1967.  AT&T  stressed  the  changes  In 
general  economic  conditions  and  substantial 
Increases  in  its  costs  of  debt,  as  well  as 
claimed  increases  In  the  cost  of  equity  capital 
since  the  1966  test-period  on  which  our  ear- 
lier decision  was  based. 

In  light  of  such  substantial  proposed  In- 
creases both  in  rate-of-return  and  actual 
rates,  the  Commission  asked  AT&T  volun- 
tarily to  postpone  the  effective  date  and 
virged  them  to  file  revised  rates  that  would 
produce  $250  million  In  additional  net  in- 
come before  taxes — less  than  half  Its  original 
proposal.  And  even  these  lesser  rate  increases 
were  to  be  subject  to  our  accounting  and 
refund  procedures.  Finally,  the  Commission 
pledged  that  it  would  hold  expedited  hearr 
Ings  on  AT&T's  revenue  requirements.  The 
company  complied  with  our  request  and  filed 
rates  in  the  lesser  amount.  The  net  result 
of  this  approach  Is  that  the  rate-paying 
public  has  already  benefited — to  the  extent 
of  nearly  $800,000  a  day  In  its  payments  for 
interstate  services. 

The  Commission  designated  the  entire  pro- 
ceeding for  hearing  late  in  January.  1971, 
and  to  assure  all  possible  speed  separated  the 
Issues  into  two  phases.  Phase  I  would  ad- 
dress principally  AT&T's  claim  that  It  re- 
quires a  higher  rate-of-return.  And  resolu- 
tion of  this  Issue,  of  course,  would  be  critical 
to  determining  whether  rate  Increases  could 
be  Justified,  and  by  how  much.  If  the  answer 
was  "no"  then  the  resolution  of  the  Phase 
II  Issues — the  propriety  of  Western  Electric 
prices,  for  example — would  not  be  relevant  In 
the  context  of  a  hearing  on  rate  Increases. 
If  "yes".  If  some  Increase  In  rate-of-return 
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were  found  to  be  warranted,  the  public  would 
still  be  protected  by  our  accounting  and  re- 
fund procedures  while  the  Phase  II  issues 
were  being  adjudicated. 

Our  ability  to  proceed  this  way  was  en- 
hanced because  rate-making  principles  and 
precedents  already  had  been  established  in 
earlier  proceedings.  In  1967,  for  example,  the 
Commission  determined  the  principles  that 
would  govern  the  Bell  System's  capital  struc- 
ture  and  the  allowable  components  of  its 
rate-base.  Rules  and  regulations  were  formu- 
lated In  1967  and  1969  to  govern  the  allo- 
cation of  plant  and  expenses  between  Inter- 
state and  Intrastate  services.  These  basic  rate- 
making  principles  could  be  laid  down  as 
"glvens".  And  we  also  stated  in  our  Hearing 
Order,  any  decisions  we  reached  would  be 
subject  to  our  findings  In  Docket  18128 — con- 
cerned with  formulating  the  principles  to  be 
used  In  the  allocation  of  the  Bell  System's 
Interstate  revenue  requirements  among  its 
various  classes  of  service. 

The  burden  of  proof,  of  course,  is  on  the 
carrier  seeking  rate  Increases.   Thus,  Phase 

I  was  designed  to  examine  AT&T's  claim  that 
it  must  have  higher  rates.  And  although 
Phase  I  was  expedited,  it  was  exhaustive. 
There  were  33  days  of  hearing,  20  witnesses, 
and  a  record  of  5000  pages  plus.  The  Hear- 
ing Examiner's  initial  decision  was  issued 
in  record  time  and  was  then  the  subject  of 
oral  argument  before  the  Commission  en 
banc.  Our  decision  in  Phase  I  will  be  de- 
terminative of  some  of  the  most  critical 
questions  Involved  in  passing  on  the  merits 
Of  AT&T's  case  for  rate  increases. 

As  part  of  its  direct  case  in  Phase  I.  AT&T 
submitted  voluminous  testimony  and  data 
on  the  operations,  prices,  and  profits  of  West- 
em  Electric — the  Bell  System's  manufactur- 
ing and  supply  organization — to  demonstrate 
that  Bell  company  paj-ments  for  equipment 
and  services  are  fair  and  reasonable,  and 
constitute  no  undue  burden  on  the  rate- 
paying  public.  Because  of  the  complexities 
of  this  Bell  System-Western  Electric  rela- 
tlonsliif) — because  of  the  intensive  staff-work 
that  Is  required  to  produce  a  meaningful 
examination  of  this  aspect  of  the  total  rec- 
ord— the  Commission  reserved  treatment  of 
this  issue  to  Phase  II.  It  was  contemplated 
that  these  follow-on  hearings  would  consider 
this  and  other  Issues  that  obviously  bear  on 
our  determination  of  AT&T  rates  and  reve- 
nue  requirements.  Let  me  reiterate,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  these  matters  require  inten- 
sive investigation  and  analysis  of  the  car- 
rier's operations — some  but  not  all  of  which 
can  be  derived  from  our  continuing  program 
of  surveillance. 

When  the  Hearing  Examiner  indicated  that 
he  was  ready  to  proceed  with  the  hearings 
in  Phase  II,  we  had  to  face  facts — and,  can- 
didly, we  simply  were  not  ready  to  embark 
on  formal  hearings  with  respect  to  the  Pha«e 

II  issues  with  any  real  prospect  of  tangible 
benefit  to  the  public.  As  of  that  moment  in 
late  December  of  last  year,  we  Judged  that 
moving  at  once  Into  Phase  II  would  have 
been  a  perversion  of  the  hearing  process 
and,  pragmatically,  a  fraud  on  the  public. 
I  realize  that  I've  so  far  begged  the  funda- 
mental question — which  remains,  why  were 
we  not  ready?  And  Just  as  Important,  what 
do  we  now  intend  to  do  about  it? 

The  first  question  has  many  answers.  We 
were  not  ready  because,  through  lack  of 
foresight,  we  had  spread  our  available  staff 
resources  to  the  point  of  no  return.  We 
lacked  resources  for  several  reasons:  in  part 
because  we  had  separated  the  Trial  Staff 
totally  from  all  other  decisionary  aspects  of 
the  AT&T  rate  case;  In  part  because  of  un- 
anticipated losses  In  principal  staff;  and  in 
part  because  of  budgetary  retrenchment  as 
required  by  the  President's  economic  sUbil- 
Izatlon  program.  And  thin  as  it  was,  more- 
over, the  Common  Carrier  Bureau  staff  was 
simultaneously  confronted  with  many  other 
Issues   of   very   great   urgency    (to  some  of 
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which  I'll  turn  later  in  this  statement) . 
Putting  all  these  factors  together,  it  meant 
that  the  steady  incremental  build-up  In 
common  carrier  staff  on  which  we  embarked 
a  few  years  ago — a  buUd-up,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  you  and  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee have  fully  supported  in  both  of  the  last 
two  fiscal  years — simply  was  no  longer  good 
enough.  It  was  not  possible  to  compile  the 
record  that  the  Phase  II  issues  demand  on 
some  "crash"  basis.  Nor  was  it  possible  to 
build  a  staff  overnight.  We  felt  we  had  no 
real  choice,  in  December,  but  to  set  aside 
the  plarmed  Phase  II  bearings  and  to  reserve 
the  issues  for  examination  when  we  were 
ready  to  move  forward.  Let  me  repeat — it  was 
the  hearing  we  dismissed,  not  the  Issues. 

Candidly — or  perhaps  "naively"  would 
come  closer — I  did  not  foresee  the  intensity 
of  public  concern  that  our  decision  brought 
forth.  And  whatever  the  degree  of  misunder- 
standing or  even  of  deliberate  mlsrepre- 
Bentation  that  may  have  entered  Into  the 
equation,  I  can  only  Interpret  that  concern 
as  genuine.  On  both  sides  of  the  bench,  we 
are  public  servants  and  duty  bound  to  re- 
spond. It  may  even  turn  out  that  the  en- 
tire matter  has  been  for  the  good — because 
we  have  been  forced  back  to  the  drawing 
board,  to  re-examine  every  option,  and  to 
put  together  every  conceivable  resource  in 
order  to  get  the  Job  done.  Thus,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, our  decision  of  last  week  was  a  "recon- 
sideration" In  every  sense  of  the  word. 

We  have  relnstltuted  hearings  on  the  Phase 
n  Issues  to  begin  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
The  President's  fiscal  "73  budget  calls  for 
a  solid  Incerase  In  Common  Carrier  Bureau 
staff — some  20  new  positions  and  of  par- 
ticular Importance,  OMB  has  waived  aver- 
age-grade limitations  on  these  positions. 
This  means  that  we  can  go  after  qualified 
economists,  accountants,  engineers,  and  at- 
torneys. Furthermore,  we  are  simply  going 
to  take  part  of  the  new  effort  out  of  our  own 
hide — by  reallocating  existing  staff  and  re- 
programming  1972  funds  for  contracts  and 
consultants,  to  bring  public  utility  experts 
on  board  at  once.  Finally,  we  are  already  en- 
gaged in  discussions  with  OMB  to  see  if  It 
Is  possible  to  recapture  some  of  our  "frozen" 
'72  funds  In  order  to  begin  the  staff -recruit- 
ment process  well  before  the  beginning  of 
fiscal  '73. 

I  cannot  promise  to  pass  any  miracles,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  cannot  even  set  a  date  for  the 
Phase  II  hearings.  But  the  critical  Job  of 
developing  the  Issues  and  compiling  the  rec- 
ord will  not  be  Intensified,  well  beyond  the 
normal  product  of  our  continuing  surveil- 
lance program,  and  we  are  able  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  meaningful  examination  of  the 
Phase  II  Issues  in  the  hearing  process,  as  soon 
as  feasible. 

I've  observed  already  that,  to  get  this  Job 
done,  we  will  have  to  take  some  of  the  re- 
sources out  of  our  own  hide — and  I  would 
not  want  to  minimize  the  risks  that  this  en- 
tails. The  FCC  has  regulated.  Is  regulating, 
and  will  continue  to  regulate  AT&T.  But  this 
giant  enterprise  Is  but  one  segment  of  an  im- 
mense common  carrier  industry,  whose 
growth  In  recent  years  has  been  nothing  short 
of  explosive.  The  Job  we  have  to  do  in  the 
common  carrier  field  is  huge  and  getting 
bigger  and  ever  more  complex. 

Consider  Just  a  bare  statistical  profile.  At 
the  close  of  the  '40s,  revenues  of  the  com- 
munications common  carrier  industry 
amounted  to  some  $3  billion,  with  an  invest- 
ment in  plant  and  equipment  of  about  $10 
billion.  In  1971,  comparable  figures  were  $22 
billion  and  $78  billion  respectively.  The  Bell 
System  alone  has  a  gross  plant  investment  In 
excess  of  $60  billion,  operating  expenses  of 
about  $15-and-a-half  billion,  and  service 
revenues  of  more  than  $18  billion— about  30 
percent  of  which  are  derived  from  Interstate 
and  foreign  services  subject  to  federal  regu- 
lation. And  of  these  revenues,  approximately 


86  percent  Is  produced  by  long-distance  mes- 
sage telephone  service.  Interstate  calls  in  1971 
totalled  almost  three  billion,  the  greater  part 
of  them  from  residence  phones.  The  fact  is, 
owing  in  large  measure  to  Commission  initi- 
atives during  the  last  decade  and  consequent 
rate  reductions,  its  costs  have  made  long- 
distance telephone  service  almost  as  acces- 
sible to  the  average  American  household  as 
the  local  telephone  call. 

As  demand  grows,  so  too  does  the  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities  throughout  the  common 
carrier  Industry — at  a  rate  that  outpaces  any 
other  major  segment  of  the  national  economy. 
Again,  the  Bell  System  is  out  In  front  with 
$8.5  billion  in  new  construction  projected 
for  1972,  a  three-fold  Increase  In  the  past  ten 
years.  It  is  reasonable,  and  in  all  likelihood 
conservative,  to  anticipate  that  by  the  end 
of  the  '70s  the  common  carrier  Industry  will 
have  doubled  Its  present  investment  and 
revenues. 

This  is  the  environment — explosive  tech- 
nological development,  accelerating  and 
changing  consumer  demand — within  which 
the  Commission's  regulatory  activities  must 
be  conducted  in  the  common  carrier  field.  We 
never  have  the  luxury  of  just  an  AT&T  rate 
case,  however  complex  and  staff-consuming 
that  may  be:  it's  such  a  proceeding,  plus 
domestic  satellites  and  computer  inquiries 
and  interconnections  and  specialized  common 
carrier  policies  and  international  communi- 
cations, and  all  of  them  at  once.  These  are 
Just  the  highlight  Issues,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  would  like  now  to  review  them  with  you 
and  the  Committee. 

Domestic  satellites 

Early  in  1970,  the-  Commission  recognized 
the  potential  contribution  of  satellite  tech- 
nology for  domestic  purposes.  We  concluded 
that  we  have  the  authority  to  authorize  such 
facilities  for  common  carriers,  non-common 
carriers,  or  some  combination  of  both,  but 
that  governing  policies  could  not  be  devel- 
oped in  a  vacuum.  The  issues  of  whether  the 
public  interest  would  be  better  served  by  one 
or  more  multi-purpose  systems,  specialized 
sjTstems,  a  combination  of  both,  or  by  an 
"open  entry"  policy  would  be  most  effectively 
treated  if  potential  applicants  were  to  submit 
concrete  proposals.  At  the  same  time,  we  in- 
stituted rule  making  looking  toward  the 
resolution  of  technical  or  economic  conflicts 
among  the  applicants,  and  we  solicited  views 
on  an  appropriate  role  for  AT&T,  procure- 
ment policies,  access  to  earth  stations,  and 
other  significant  policy  matters. 

As  I  have  reported  previously  to  this  Com- 
mittee, we  received  eight  applications  for 
complete  systems,  and  some  additional  ap- 
plications for  earth  stations  only.  The  pro- 
posals ranged  widely  in  capacity,  numbers 
of  earth  stations,  contemplated  services,  and 
initial  investment;  together,  they  total  about 
$1.2  billion. 

One  technical  but  clearly  fundamental  pol- 
icy question  is  the  number  of  systems  that 
might  be  authorized — whether  competitive 
or  complementary — given  the  limited  orbital 
arc  and  spectrum  available.  Claims  have 
been  made  in  the  course  of  the  proceeding 
that  each  of  the  applicants  should  be  dis- 
qualified on  a  variety  of  policy  grounds.  Be- 
yond these  basic  issues,  other  key  questions 
have  to  be  resolved.  Is  competition  possible 
or  even  desirable  In  this  field?  If  there  is  to 
be  competition,  should  It  involve  entire  sys- 
tems or  categories  of  service?  What  role 
should  economic  viability  play?  Will  the 
television  networks  decide  to  make  use  of 
satellites?  What  should  be  the  role  of  AT&T? 
And  who  should  own  the  earth  stations? 

The  basic  record  is  now  complete  and,  with 
NASA's  assistance,  the  preliminary  evalua- 
tion is  in  its  final  stages.  The  Commission 
has  already  received  one  comprehensive  staff 
briefing;  another  Is  scheduled  for  next  week; 
and  our  realistic  target  is  a  decision  on 
fundamental  questions  within  60  days. 


internationai,  communications 

During  the  past  year,  the  Commission  has 
been  deeply  involved  in  a  series  of  interna- 
tional communications  policy  Issues.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  negotiation  of  Definitive  Ar- 
rangements for  INTELSAT.  The  United 
States  were  host-country  to  conferences,  com- 
mittee meetings,  and  working  group  ses- 
sions that  consumed  about  nine  months  dur- 
ing the  period  from  February-  1969  to  May 
1971.  Senior  Commission  staff  played  a  major 
role  throughout,  in  devising,  supporting,  and 
winning  acceptance  of  sigreements  that  this 
nation  considered  vital  to  its  Interests. 

Second,  we  are  formulating  policy  con- 
cerning additional  telecommunications  facili- 
ties, both  trans-Atlantic  and  trans-Pacific, 
to  meet  rapidly  growing  needs.  With  the 
opening  of  the  TAT-5  cable  in  the  spring 
of  1970.  trans-Atlantic  traffic  growth  In- 
creased from  a  rate  of  20  percent  a  year  to  30 
percent:  and  the  desirability  of  longterm 
rather  than  ad  hoc  policy  became  apparent. 
AT&T  then  filed  an  application  for  a  second 
840-circult  trans-Atlantic  cable.  The  Com- 
mission rejected  this  application  but.  at  the 
same  time.  Indicated  that  it  would  welcome  a 
proposal  for  a  4000-clrcuit  high  capacitv 
cable  to  be  Installed  late  in  1975  or  early 
1976.  (This  application  has  now  been  received 
and  Is  under  staff  study.)  The  Commission 
also  laid  down  policy  guidelines,  including 
the  principle  of  "reasonable  parity"  between 
cable  and  satellite  traffic,  to  govern  interna- 
tional facilities  through  the  present  decade. 
Understandably,  the  European  entitles  at 
the  other  end  of  the  cable  wanted  to  have  a 
voice  In  these  important  policy  determina- 
tions and  two  meetings  were  held — one  in 
Paris  In  February,  another  In  Washington  in 
September.  I  believe  we  were  able  to  defuse 
some  misunderstandings,  by  giving  a  little 
on  both  sides,  and  come  closer  to  a  genuine 
consensus  on  the  future  of  trans-Atlantic 
telecommunications  facilities. 

Similar  problems  exist  with  respect  to  the 
Pacific  basin,  compounded  by  the  availabil- 
ity of  only  two  relatively  low -capacity  cable 
paths,  the  presence  of  a  high  capacity  IN- 
TELSAT IV-type  satellite  over  the  Pacific, 
and  the  fact  that  Hawaiian  and  Alaskan  traf- 
fic to  the  other  48  states  can  also  be  han- 
dled by  domestic  satellite  systems.  The  Com- 
mission is  now  considering  the  relative  roles 
to  be  filled  by  these  three  types  of  commu- 
nications vehicles  between  the  contiguous 
states  on  the  one  hand,  and  Hawaii  and  Alas- 
ka on  the  other  hand.  We  are  also  facing  un- 
resolved problems,  affecting  the  Pacific  basin 
as  a  whole,  of  cable  routes  and  capacities, 
timing  of  facility  requirements,  and  the 
proper  mix  of  cables  and  satellites. 

The  third  of  our  International  communi- 
cations Issues  Involves  the  first  record  in- 
vestigation we  have  undertaken  into 
COMSAT'S  Investments,  operating  practices, 
and  rate-making  policies  In  this  proceeding 
we  will  attempt  to  fix  an  appropriate  rate-of- 
return  for  COMSAT.  In  addition,  the  Com- 
mission must  review  the  earnings  of  Interna- 
tional terrestrial  telegraph  carriers  and  con- 
sider the  long-pending  matter  of  how  pick-up 
and  delivery  In  the  U.S.  of  International  tele- 
grams can  be  handled  with  greater  efficiency 
and  economy. 

Additional  common  carrier  activities 
There  are  three  additional  common  car- 
rier regulatory  matters  that  deserve  atten- 
tion in  this  overview,  all  of  them  essentially 
follow  ups  of  recent  Commission  decisions. 

Specialised  common  carriers. — The  MCI 
decision  of  1969 — authorizing  a  point-to- 
point  microwave  system  to  provide  special- 
ized private  line  services  between  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis — resulted  in  46  similar  propos- 
als by  33  different  applicants  to  provide  1.877 
such  systems.  To  avoid  an  endless  succes- 
sion of  hearings,  the  Commission  decided  last 
May  to  establish  basic  policy  guidelines  re- 
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solving  issues  common  to  all  the  applica- 
tions. We  decided  on  "open  entry"  of  new 
carriers  Into  the  specialized  field  and  we  be- 
lieve this  will  have  beneficial  effects  on  both 
rates  and  quality  of  service,  without  adverse 
Impact  on  existing  carriers.  Existing  carriers 
may  also  compete,  fully  and  fairly,  and  we  are 
adapting  our  rate  making  procedures  to  fur- 
ther this  objective. 

The  pace  at  which  these  applications  can 
be  processed  Is  initially  under  the  control  of 
the    applicants.    They    have    been    tnairing 
amendments  to  remove  frequency  conflicts 
and  to  comply  with  new  technical  standards. 
One  applicant.  Interdata,  has  already  done 
so,  and  we  granted  a  construction  permit  In 
October  1971  for  specialized  services  between 
New  York  City  and  Washington,  D.C.  Resolu- 
tion   of    the    threshold    policy    Iseuee    has 
brought    the    problem    within    manageable 
bounds,  but  the  sheer  volume  of  applications 
and  amendments  imposes  a  substantial  proc- 
essing burden.  And  our  goal  of  insuring  fair 
competition    between    new    and   established 
carriers  is  a  difficult  one  to  bring  off;  it  In- 
volves   complex    problems    that    are    being 
treated  In  pending  rate  making  proceedings. 
Computer  inquiry. — The  Commission   be- 
gan in  1966  to  explore  the  regulatory  prob- 
lems that  might  be  Involved  In  the  use  of 
communications   services   and   facilities  for 
data  transmission.  We  concluded  last  March 
that  there  Is  no  need  at  this  time  to  assert 
common  carrier  regulatory  authority  over  the 
sale   of  data   processing   services  either   by 
common   carriers   or   non-common    carriers, 
whether  communications  facilities  are  used 
or  not.  ( I  should  note  here  that  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem is  not  involved.)   But  we  did  determine 
that    the    public    interest    requires    certain 
measures  and  thus  promulgated  rules  per- 
mitting carriers  to  engage  in  the  sale  of  data 
processing  services,  subject  to  safeguards  for 
presen'ing  the   competitive  marketplace   in 
such  services.  Our  rules  are  also  designed  to 
insure  that  carrier  participation  will  not  be 
at  the  expense  of  their  legal  obligation  to 
provide  adequate  communications  services  at 
reasonable  charges.  The  key  is  our  require- 
ment of  "maximum  separation"  of  a  common 
carriers   regulated   activities   and   its    non- 
regulated  data  processing  services.  This  deci- 
sion Is  on  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals,  Second    Circuit,    but    the   Court   has 
stayed  Its  proceeding  pending  Commission 
disposition  of  a  number  of  Petitions  for  Re- 
consideration; we  should  act  on  them  within 
the  next  six  to  eight  weeks. 

Interconnection. — Information  collected  In 
the  Computer  Inquiry  pointed  up  wide- 
spread concern  with  allegedly  restrictive 
policies  of  common  carriers  as  to  the  Inter- 
connection of  customer-owned  facilities  and 
systems  with  the  carriers'  own  networks.  In 
Carter/one.  as  youll  recall,  the  Commission 
decided  that  restrictive  policies  were  unlaw- 
ful insofar  as  they  foreclosed  the  use  of 
non-carrier  equipment  without  distinguish- 
between  the  harmful  and  the  harmless.  This 
was  followed  In  January  1969  by  revised 
tariff  regtUations  In  which  a  degree  of  In- 
terconnection was  permitted,  subject  to  the 
requirement  that  customers  rent  various 
kinds  of  protective  devices  from  the  carriers. 
These  conditions,  In  t\irn,  were  challenged 
as  too  costly  and  ant  1 -competitive. 

The  Commission  next  contracted  with  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  a  detailed 
evaluation  of  the  technical  problems,  put 
out  Its  recommendations  for  comment,  and 
set  up  two  Interconnection  Advisory  Com- 
mittees— one  concerning  PBX  systems,  and 
a  second  automatic  dialing  and  answering 
and  recording  devices.  We  are  also  consider- 
ing a  third  such  committee,  this  time  on 
data  systems.  And  we  expect  soon  to  Institute 
a  formal  proceeding  to  evaluate  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  various  Advisory  Commit- 
tees and  assUt  in  the  resolution  of  the  basic 
problems.  This  proceeding  will  then  be  re- 
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f  erred  to  a  Federal -State  Joint  Board  to  make 
sure  that  state  commissions  have  a  chance 
to  participate.  To  give  direction  to  all  these 
programs  and  proceedings,  I  recently  desig- 
nated Bob  Lee  as  Interconnections  Commis- 
sioner— and  I  should  note,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  Is  a  share-the-management  tech- 
nique I  Intend  to  utUlze  more  and  more  In 
these  longterm,  complex  Commission  pro- 
grams. 

Cable  television 
In  the  time  left  over  from  regulating  the 
carriers,  we  have  been  laboring  long  and 
hard  to  hammer  out  a  program  to  govern 
the  evolution  of  cable  television,  as  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  the  nation's  communications 
structure.  Our  objective  throughout  this  In- 
depth  proceeding — which  stretches  back 
three  years  at  least — has  been  to  bring  to 
the  public  the  benefits  and  the  promise  of 
cable  technology  while,  at  the  same  time, 
preserving  what  we  already  have  in  over-the- 
air  broadcasting.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, It  has  been  no  easy  Job.  The  equities 
are  persuasive  on  both  sides.  But  in  terms 
of  the  public  interest  In  diverse  voices  and 
vehicles  of  communication,  I  believe  it  has 
been  altogether  worthwhile.  And  I  can  re- 
port to  you  today  that  by  the  end  of  this 
week  or  the  beginning  of  next,  we  should 
be  ready  to  bring  the  baby  home. 

The  regulatory  program  we  have  been  re- 
fining and  polishing  very  largely  parallels  the 
one  we  outlined  in  the  Letter  of  Intent  that 
we  sent  to  this  Committee  on  August  5,  1971. 
But  since  that  date  there  has  been  a  most 
significant  new  development.  A  consensus 
agreement  has  been  reached  by  the  principal 
industries  themselves — cable,  broadcasting, 
and  copyrlght--and  we  regard  this  agreement 
as  fundamental  to  cable's  orderly  evolution. 
So  long  as  its  relationship  to  the  competitive 
television  program  market  has  been  In  doubt, 
cable's  future  has  necessarily  also  been  in 
doubt.  And  the  chief  obstacle  to  cable  copy- 
right legislation  has  been  the  failure  of  the 
principal  industries  to  compromise  their  dif- 
ferences. Both  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  your 
colleague.  Senator  McClellan,  have  I  believe 
repeatedly  made  this  very  point — and  now 
the  principals  have  reached  an  agreement 
and  pledged  to  support  cable  copyright  leg- 
islation. We  feel  that  the  consensus  agree- 
ment clears  the  way  for  this  essential  step 
and  that  Is  why  we  are  incorporating  Its  key 
provisions — on  exclusivity  protection,  leap- 
frogging, and  a  significant  viewing  stand- 
ard— in  our  new  rules. 

Because  our  new  program  does  closely 
parallel  the  August  Letter.  I'll  not  go  Into 
detail  but  simply  sketch  the  high  points.  On 
the  key  matter  of  distant  signal  importation, 
the  rules  establish  an  "adequate  minimum 
service"  formula  based  on  the  size  of  the 
television  market  and  Its  ability  to  withstand 
additional  competition;  we  will  authorize  a 
sufficient  number  of  distant  signals  to  meet 
that  formula — and  In  any  event  two  such 
signals  In  the  top  markets.  We  have  given 
particular  attention  to  the  effect  of  cable 
penetration  In  such  sparsely-f)opulated  areas 
as  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  will  be 
careful  to  monitor  future  trends,  and  pre- 
pared to  afford  special  relief. 

As  part  of  our  treatment  of  the  distant 
signal  problem,  the  rules  also  reflect  the  cen- 
tral provision  of  the  consensus  agreement — 
namely,  extensive  syndicated  program  pro- 
tection in  television  markets  1  through  50. 
and  more  limited  exclusivity  protection  In 
markets  51-to-lOO.  We  stated  In  the  August 
letter  that  we  would  study  the  Issue,  and 
on  reflection,  I  must  say  that  we  should  have 
built  such  exclusivity  into  our  program  in 
the  first  place. 

Many  believe — and  I  personally  very 
strongly  share  that  belief— that  cable's  real 
promise  lies  not  simply  In  the  carriage  of 
broadcast  signals  but  In  the  provision  of 
new  and  diverse  services  to  the  public.  Thus, 


we  have  tied  our  carriage  rules  In  the  major 
television  markets  to  expanding  charmel  ca- 
pacity for  public  access,  educational  and 
government  uses,  and  leased  channrt 
availability.  Distant  signals  will  give  cable 
a  necessary  initial  boos*.  But  we  believe 
Its  ultimate  success  will  and  should  be  made 
dependent  on  these  access  services. 

In  the  difficult  area  of  federal -state,  local 
relationships,  our  rules  will  provide  for  a 
measure  of  dual  Jurisdiction.  Clearly,  some 
aspects  of  cable  regulations  are  properly 
left  to  state  and  local  entitles,  while  the 
Commission  must  lay  down  broad  standards 
and  guidelines  In  the  Interests  of  a  na- 
tional communications  structure.  We  will 
establish  basic  standards  for  franchise  spec- 
ifications and  fees,  as  well  as  uniform  tech- 
nical standards,  leaving  to  local  authorities 
the  selection  of  franchisees  and  the  deter- 
mination of  appropriate  franchise  areas  and 
subscriber  rates.  We  will  also  set  up  a  special 
Advisory  Committee — with  state,  local,  and 
public  representation— to  help  us  iron  out 
the  wrinkles  in  this  important  area  of  cable 
regulation. 

Our  Intention  is  to  put  the  new  rules 
Into  effect  on  March  31st  of  this  year,  a 
period  beyond  the  required  30  days  after 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register.  We  will 
do  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  out  of  an  abun- 
dance of  caution  and  to  give  some  prelim- 
inary study  to  any  Petitions  for  Reconsidera- 
tion before  the  rules  go  Into  effect;  and  aa 
the  rules  themselves  provide,  there  will  al- 
ways be  the  opportunity  for  special  petitions 
for  special  relief.  But  our  feeling  is  that  it  U 
time,  and  long  past  time,  to  get  cable  moving 
In  an  orderly,  conservative  way — to  begin 
serving  the  public  with  Its  benefits  and  ite 
promise. 

CHILDREN'S    TELEVISION 

In  the  broadcast  area,  we  are  devoting 
more  effort — and  whatever  resources  It  may 
take — to  the  critical  problems  of  children's 
television  and.  more  broadly,  the  impact 
of  television  generally  on  young  viewers.  As 
you  know,  although  Saturday  morning  Is 
considered  prime  time  In  effect  for  children, 
it  constitutes  barely  15  percent  of  the  hours 
they  spend  In  front  of  the  tube.  Most  chil- 
dren spend  most  of  their  viewing  hours 
watching  late  afternoon  and  early  evening 
television  shows. 

This  Is  a  pix>blem  I've  already  discussed 
with  Dr.  Stelnfeld,  the  Surgeon  General,  and 
both  of  us  are  looking  forward  to  meeting 
with  this  Committee  In  March  to  consider  In 
detail  the  findings  of  his  select  panel— the 
recent  report  on  "Television  and  Growing 
up:  the  Impact  of  Televised  Violence".  As 
a  first  step,  the  Commlaslon  has  asked  Dr. 
Stelnfeld  to  a  special  meeting  in  about  two 
weeks  time,  to  brief  us  on  the  report  and 
some  of  the  backup  research.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  critical  Importance  you  attach 
to  this  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we're 
anxious  to  consult  with  you  on  the  Com- 
mission's appropriate  response. 

Since  my  appearance  before  this  Commit- 
tee last  September,  there  have  been  some  en- 
couraging developments  vrtth  regard  to  chil- 
dren's television.  Our  own  Children's  Tele- 
vision Unit  has  been  gathering  information, 
maintaining  close  liaison  with  other  govern- 
ment agencies  (HEW's  Office  of  Child  De- 
velopment and  Office  of  Education,  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission), 
and  working  with  other  Commission  staff 
toward  a  presentation  on  the  pending  ACT 
petition  for  oiu-  consideration.  This  unit  has 
been  In  regular  contact  with  advertisers,  pro- 
gram creators,  the  networks  and  Independent 
broadcasters,  as  well  as  with  child  phychol- 
oglsts  and  citizen  groups,  to  prepare  optional 
courses  of  action  that  the  Commission  might 
adopt — all  within  the  context,  of  course,  ol 
constitutional  strictures.  Anything  we  might 
want  to  do  In  this  area,  as  you  well  know, 
raises  very  real  First  Amendment  questions. 
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There  have  also  been  Important  develop- 
ments within  the  broadcast  industry  itself, 
and  I  want  to  mention  a  few  of  them.  The 
NAB's  Television  Board  voted  last  month  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  commercial  time  on 
programming  designed  mainly  for  children — 
7  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  on  Saturdays  and  Stindays — 
from  the  present  limit  of  16  minutes  to  12 
minutes  per  hour.  The  number  of  program 
interruptions  will  be  cut  In  half,  and  pro- 
gram hosts  and  cartoon  characters  will  not 
be  utilized  to  deliver  commercials  either 
within  or  adjacent  to  the  programs  on  which 
they  appear.  All  these  code  changes  will  be- 
come effective  January  1,  1973. 

The  NBC  television  network  will  soon 
begin  a  new  half-hour  Monday-through- 
Friday  children's  program  service — ^a  pre- 
school program  for  both  children  and  their 
parents.  It  will  be  shown  at  various  after- 
noon times  by  affiliated  stations.  This  pro- 
gram will  also  cut  the  amount  of  commercial 
lime  and  cluster  ads  at  the  Iseginning  axid 
end  of  the  half-hour.  The  CBS  pre-school 
show.  Captain  Kangaroo,  will  soon  be  featur- 
ing three-minute  spots  on  good  health  habits, 
effective  education,  pro-social  behavior  and 
the  like — prepared  by  Sutherland  iiearning 
Associates  under  contract  with  HEW's  Office 
of  Child  Development. 

The  creators  and  synd  lea  tors  of  the  Romper 
Room  show  made  several  format  changes,  as 
of  last  December,  that  should  effectively 
separate  commercial  and  program  material. 
No  brand-name  toys  will  be  used  on  the 
Romper  Room  set,  Eind  it  has  been  strongly 
recommended  to  all  stations  presenting  local 
Romper  Rooms  that  no  commercial  an- 
nouncements be  made  by  the  teachers. 

Candidly,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  a  long 
way  to  go  before  any  of  tis  will  be  satisfied 
that  commercial  television  Is  serving  Its 
young  viewers  In  the  affirmative  manner  of 
which,  at  Its  best,  It  clearly  Is  capable.  But 
these  are.  In  my  view,  encouraging  signs. 
And  we  at  the  Commission  will  continue  to 
monitor  the  situation  closely,  and  define  our 
own  best  role. 

Faimesa  inquiry  and  political  broadcasting 

A  second  broadcast  matter  of  particular 
importance  Is  our  Inquiry  Into  the  Fairness 
Doctrine  and  the  Implementation  of  the 
Communications  Act's  public  Interest  stand- 
ard. We  Instituted  this  comprehensive  review 
last  June  In  response  to  the  new  and  com- 
plex issues,  many  of  them  having  to  do  with 
access  and  the  Implications  of  commercial 
messages,  that  have  been  arising  in  recent 
years.  This  Is  the  first  such  overview  in  more 
than  20  years,  and  our  objective  quite  simply 
is  to  measure  the  doctrine's  efficacy  under 
present  Commission  policies  and  proce- 
dures— to  find  out  if  It  positively  encourages 
the  airing  of  controversial  Issues  of  public 
importance,  and  If  not  why  not. 

We  divided  the  Inquiry  Into  four  parts. 
First,  there  Is  the  Fairness  Doctrine  generally 
in  which  comments  were  invited  on  the 
operation  of  the  Commission's  personal  at- 
tack and  political  editorializing  rules,  on 
the  Cullman  rule,  and  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  doctrine  has  had  the  practical  effect  of 
fulfilling  the  high  standards  of  Red  Lion. 
Second,  we  are  inquiring  as  to  whether  free 
or  paid  access  to  the  media  should  be  per- 
mitted for  the  discussion  of  public  Issues, 
directly  or  indirectly  raised  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  product  commercials.  Third,  we  asked 
for  comment  on  whether  there  Is  a  right  of 
access  to  the  broadcast  media  for  those 
wishing  to  express  views  on  controversial 
issues  and  comment  on  this  aspect  has  been 
delayed  somewhat  because  of  the  pending 
litigation  In  the  BEM  case. 

Fourth,  we  Invited  comment  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Fairness  Doctrine  to  political 
broadcasting  and.  specifically,  whether  the 
quasi-equal  opportunities  doctrine—that  a 
licensee  who  sells  or  gives  time  to  one  party 
OP  candidate  should  sell  or  give  comparable 


time  to  rival  parties  or  candidates — should 
In  any  way  be  modified  or  revised. 

This  represents  a  huge  job.  And  the  re- 
sponse ha£  been  helpful  by  and  large.  Com- 
ments have  come  In  from  more  than  50  dif- 
ferent parties — from  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry, station  licensees,  advertisers,  labor 
organizations,  religious  groups,  public  inter- 
est and  other  law  firms,  law  schools,  and  the 
Interested  public  Itself.  We  have  been  offered 
novel  Ideas  and  approaches  and  some  of  them, 
like  the  FTC's  recent  filing  on  access  time  for 
counter-advertising,  have  already  stirred  up 
heated  controversy. 

It  Is  a  huge  Job,  a  vitally  Important  one, 
and  very,  very  tough — so  that,  again,  we  can 
promise  no  miracles.  But  we  do  promise  all 
possible  expedition  and  an  end-result  that  Is 
exhaustive  and  comprehensive.  We  have  as- 
signed senior  staff  to  the  project,  and  I  have 
asked  Dick  Wiley  (who  as  General  Counsel 
was  In  on  It  from  the  start)  to  oversee  the 
entire  proceeding  as  Fairness  Inquiry  Com- 
missioner. Among  other  procedures,  we  are 
planning  to  convene  public  panels  sometime 
this  spring.  We  learned  In  our  cable  television 
deliberations  that  the  panel  format  is  a  most 
useful  way  to  bring  the  Interested  parties 
together  and,  by  knocking  heads,  to  sharpen 
the  issues  at  controversy.  We  will  complete 
the  Inquiry  this  year,  and  some  aspects  by 
late  spring  or  early  summer. 

I  should  add  one  note  about  political 
broadcasting.  Commission  staff  Is  already 
considering  the  specific  actions  that  will  be 
required  to  Implement  the  recently-enacted 
Federal  Elections  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 
Meetings  have  been  held  vrtth  representatives 
of  the  Comptroller  General  to  coordinate  our 
efforts  In  this  regard.  More  generally  with  re- 
spect to  political  broadcasting.  I  want  to 
mention  that  I  have  asked  Commissioners 
Bartley,  Wiley,  and  Bob  Lee  to  come  up  with 
a  format  for  Instant-response  by  the  Com- 
mission to  the  fiood  of  315  and  fairness  com- 
plaints that  we  anticipate  this  election  year. 

Broadcast  license  renewals 
Third  and  finally  in  the  broadcast  area,  I 
want  to  report  to  you  briefly  on  the  Com- 
mission's re-examinatlon  of  Its  renewal  proc- 
esses for  commercial  broadcast  licensees.  Over 
the  recent  past,  there  has  been  a  real  up- 
surge In  the  number  of  petitions  and  com- 
plaints directed  to  license  renewal  applica- 
tions— and  a  great  many  of  them  Involve  the 
licensee's  efforts  to  discover  and  then  serve 
the  needs  and  Interests  of  his  community. 
In  most  instances,  the  contentions  raised  In 
the  filings  were  not  communicated  to  the 
licensee  during  the  license  period  and.  In 
fact,  there  was  little  or  no  prior  dialogue  be- 
tween petitioner  and  licensee. 

Last  year,  as  a  consequence,  we  Issued  a 
Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making  to  seek  some 
remedy  for  this  situation — which  Is  fair 
neither  to  the  licensee  nor  to  community 
groups.  What  we  hope  to  do  In  general  is 
simplify  the  renewal  process  by  concentrat- 
ing on  essentials,  encourage  a  continuing  di- 
alogue on  community  needs  and  interests, 
and  finally — if  there  is  ultimate  resort  to 
Commission  processes — to  provide  for  more 
orderly  procedures  that  will  be  fair  to  all 
parties.  We  recently  received  an  all-day  staff 
presentation  on  the  comments  received  In 
this  docket,  and  a  final  Report  and  Order  is 
now  being  drafted. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  attempting  to 
supply  more  nearly  definitive  guidelines  on 
the  quality  of  past  broadcast  record  that  will 
entitle  a  renewal  applicant  to  a  "plus  of 
major  significance"  and  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  renewal  If  challenged  in  a  com- 
parative hearing.  As  the  court  Indicated  in 
Citizens  Communication  Center,  Incumbent 
licensees  should  and  probably  must  be 
judged  primarily  on  their  past  performance, 
and  If  the  record  warrants  a  "plus  of  major 
significance",  that  may  be  the  determina- 


tive factor.  We  initiated  an  Inquiry  to  see 
if  we  could  define  the  pertinent  criteria,  to 
help  us  evaluate  what  strong  and  solid  pro- 
gram service  means  as  a  practical  matter — 
and  to  help  both  licensees  and  potential  chal- 
lengers at  the  same  time.  Would  some  statis- 
tical standard  be  useful  as  a  general  guide- 
line? And  if  so,  what  criteria  should  the  sta- 
tistics measure?  We  are  now  in  process  of  re- 
viewing the  comments  and  a  staff  presenta- 
tion will  be  made  to  the  Commission  in  the 
very  near  future.  We  hope,  by  means  of  both 
these  inquiries,  to  bring  some  order  out  of 
the  uncertainty  into  which  the  renewal  proc- 
ess has  fallen. 

Spectrum    management    and    land   mobile 
developments 

We  are  able  to  report  today  on  substan- 
tial progress  in  our  Spectrum  Management 
Program — although  not  as  much  and  not  as 
fast  as  we  hoped  we  could  a  year  ago. 

In  February  of  laist  year,  a  rule  making  was 
Instituted  on  new  systems,  techniques,  and 
methodologies  of  land  mobile  spectrum  man- 
agement on  a  regional  basis.  The  first  Re- 
gional Center,  as  you  will  rerall.  is  to  be  lo- 
cated in  Chicago.  In  October,  the  Commis- 
sion approved  a  new  and  extremely  compre- 
hensive application  form  that  will  enable  us 
to  establish  an  adequate  data  base  and  make 
Informed  Judgments  about  the  land  mobile 
environment  within  which  the  Chicago  Re- 
gional Center  will   ultimately  operate. 

The  mobile  monitoring  van  that  was 
scheduled  for  delivery  in  July  will  not  now 
arrive  until  March  of  this  year.  The  con- 
tractor ran  into  technical  problems  In  the 
design  of  the  receivers  that  will  t>e  used  in 
the  van.  With  respect  to  a  computer  for  the 
Chicago  operation,  we  are  in  the  final  stages 
of  negotiation  and  anticipate  that  an  award 
will  be  made  In  a  week  or  two.  This  will  mean 
delivery  and  Installation  by  late  spring  or 
early  sununer.  Commission  staff  members  are 
already  occupying  temporary  space  in  down- 
town Chicago,  and  a  lease  for  permanent 
space  will  be  signed  in  our  behalf  by  GSA 
within  the  present  month. 

One  of  the  serious  obstacles  to  getting  the 
project  on  the  track  has  been  our  inability 
to  find  the  personnel  we  need  according  to 
the  original  schedule.  And  the  general  prob- 
lem has  been  compounded,  of  course,  by  last 
fall's  temporary  freeze  on  all  hiring  and  by 
our  continuing  efforts  to  keep  average  grade 
levels  in  line.  We  have  been  permitted  to 
exempt  some  key  slots  from  the  grade  aver- 
age, however,  and  the  program  is  moving  for- 
ward. We  anticipated  a  July  1972  operational 
date  but,  for  all  these  reasons,  that  date  has 
slipped  to  the  end  '72  or  early  '73. 

The  Chicago  pilot  project  and  the  entire 
regional  approach  represent  the  only  realistic 
long-range  solution  to  effective  spectrimi 
management — but  we  have  taken  slgiUflcant 
steps  to  meet  more  Immediate  land  mobile 
needs.  Our  plan  for  the  shared  use  of  one  of 
two  UHF  television  channels  in  the  nation's 
ten  largest  urban  centers  has  now  been  put 
partially  in  effect  with  new  and  Improved 
frequency  assignment  criteria.  We  began  to 
assign  these  new  frequencies  In  a  limited 
number  of  cities  in  August,  which  In  some 
cases  means  that  as  many  as  240  new  land 
mobile  channels  are  now  available.  We  are 
considering  an  extension  of  this  sharing  plan 
to  other  urban  centers. 

New  rules  have  been  adopted  and  others 
proposed  to  permit  the  introduction  and 
development  of  new  and  more  efficient  com- 
munications techniques  in  the  land  mobile 
services.  This  involves  digital  communica- 
tions, radio-teleprinters,  radio-facsimile,  and 
the  remote  control  of  Industrial  processes, 
heavy  equipment,  and  railroad  locomotives. 
Land  mobile  communications  are  also  being 
used  increasingly  to  Improve  the  delivery  of 
medical  services  to  the  public,  and  we  have 
proposed  to  allocate  frequencies  within  the 
limits  of  frequency  resources  to  aid  In  that 
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effort.  Finally,  we  are  continuing  to  provide 
for  improvements  In  police  communications. 
Additional  frequencies  have  been  made  avail- 
able for  police  use  In  the  larger  cities,  not 
only   to  Improve  conventional   systems  but 
also  for  emerging  new  technology.  A  case  in 
point    is    automatic    Information    retrieval 
from  central  computers  by  police  patrol  cars, 
which  now  is  possible  In  a  matter  of  seconds. 
Management  improvements 
Somehow  or  other,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  always 
seems  that  a  report  on  management  Improve- 
ments comes  at  the  tall  end.  This  Is  almost 
certainly  a  case  of  putting  first  things  last, 
and  I  want  to  assure  you  that  this  does  not 
parallel  our  operating  procedures.  We're  well 
aware   that    the   Commission   Internally   has 
not  caught  up  with  the  workload  and  the 
technology  of  the  "TOs,  and  we  Intend  to  close 
the  gap.  I  want  to  give  you  and  the  Commit- 
tee a  brief  report  on  progress  so  far. 

A  top-drawer  OMB  task  force  has  been  at 
work  for  the  past  several  months  on  a  pre- 
liminary review  of  our  organization  and  op- 
erations, to  diagnose  problems  and  recom- 
mend foUow-up  action.  We  should  have  Its 
report  in  hand  very  soon,  and  this  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  both  for  immediate  corrective 
action  and  for  a  comprehensive  study  by  an 
outside  Independent  source.  Some  major  ac- 
tions may  call  for  a  substantial  amount  of 
additional  data  and  analysis.  But  the  task 
force  will  make  at  least  interim  recommen- 
dations that  we  can  begin  to  implement  this 
Fiscal  Year. 

Our  current  workload  of  850.000  applica- 
tions a  year  represents  a  major  challenge  to 
an  agency  the  size  of  the  FCC — but  we  are 
gradually  getting  out   from  under  the  de- 
luge. The  largest  volume  of  applications  oc- 
curs in  Safety  &  Special  where  about  38,000 
are  handled  monthly,  and  approximately  77 
percent  of  these  In  21  days  or  less.  In  the 
broadcast  and  common  carrier  services,  ap- 
plications are  Increasingly  complex,  requir- 
ing extensive  financial,  legal,  and  engineer- 
ing  analysis;    and   the   public    Is   becoming 
more  actively  Involved  in  Commission  proc- 
esses year  by  year.  But  we  are  cutting  into 
the  backlog  of  applications  more  than  three 
months   old.   For   example,   the   backlog   of 
broadcast  applications  for  new  service  and 
major  changes  has  been  cut  by  27  percent 
in  the  past  18  months,  and  assignment  and 
transfer    applications    by    30    percent.    The 
backlog  of  domestic  land  mobile  radio  ap- 
plications was  reduced  last  year  by  at)out  40 
percent. 

The  computer  has  enabled  us  to  handle 
this  increasing  workload  with  far  fewer  peo- 
ple that  would  otherwise  have  been  required. 
But  much  greater  tise  must  be  made  of 
computer  technology  to  Improve  our  operat- 
ing effectiveness.  An  agencywide  study  to 
determine  total  computer  requirements  will 
be  completed  this  summer.  Then  we  will  be 
able  to  computerize  those  areas  that  prom- 
ise the  best  pay-off  in  cost  reductions,  im- 
proved information  handling,  and  more 
thorough  decision-making  processes.  To  com- 
plement the  computer,  we  are  also  expend- 
ing our  use  of  microfilm  to  store  and  retrieve 
documents,  and  to  increase  useable  office 
space. 

As  I've  Just  noted,  we  have  already  come 
to  grips  with  the  productivity  problem,  but 
we  are  convinced  that  more  can  and  should 
be  done.  Next  Fiscal  Year  we  will  have  under 
way  an  agencywide  manpower  utilization  pro- 
gram that  shoiald  enable  us  to  put  out  avail- 
able resources  to  better  use — from  top  pro- 
fessionals to  clerical,  and  everything  in  be- 
tween. 

.\  year  ago,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reported  that 
the  goal  of  our  fees  collection  program  was 
to  recover  100  percent  of  our  PY-72  budget 
request.  A  lagging  economy  through  much 
of  the  first  half  of  FY-72  has  made  It  neces- 
sary to  revise  the  estimated  return  to  about 
81  percent,  or  $25  million.  ThU  contrasts  with 
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59  percent  in  FY-71.  But  I  do  anticipate,  with 
the  decision  on  domestic  satellites,  an  In- 
crease in  specialized  common  carrier  appli- 
cations, and  an  economic  upturn  generally, 
that  we  can  look  forward  with  some  confi- 
dence in  reaching  the  10  percent  target  In  the 
next  year. 

The  Committee  has  been  furnished  copies 
of  Major  Policy  Problems  pending  before  the 
the  Commission— and  this  simply  under- 
scores the  fact  that  today's  report  has 
touched  on  only  a  fraction  of  our  concerns. 
I  hope  I  have  at  least  addressed  those  of 
greatest  Interest  to  the  Committee,  and  now 
we  are  prepared  to  respond  to  any  questions 
you  may  have. 


February  i,  19^2 


WELFARE  REFORM 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Governor  of  California,  the 
Honorable  Ronald  Reagan,  made  one  of 
the  finest  statements  on  welfare  reform 
of  any  public  official.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement     by      the     Honorable     Ronald 

Reagan,  Governor  of  California,  to  the 

Senate  Finance  CoMMrrTEE,  February   1 

1972 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee, 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  here 
today — particularly  since  I  have  never  before 
had  this  privilege  and  honor— and  also  be- 
cause I  consider  the  welfare  problem  the 
gravest  domestic  issue  our  Nation  faces. 

Two  years  ago  welfare  was  out  of  control 
nationally  and  California  was  no  exception. 
At  that  time  HR  16311,  and  later  HR  1, 
were  presented  as  a  solution  to  the  problem.' 
One  of  its  authors  responded  publicly  to 
critical  question  by  answering  that  "It's  bet- 
ter than  sitting  on  our  hands  and  doing 
nothing." 

I  share  the  President's  desire  to  reform 
welfare  and  certainly  share  his  belief  that 
there  should  be  a  restoration  of  the  work 
ethic.  However,  as  you  are  aware,  I  have  had 
some  very  serious  reservations  about  several 
of  the  approaches  to  welfare  reform  embodied 
InHR  1. 

In  August  1970  I  presented  to  this  Commit- 
tee a  statement  regarding  the  version  of  HR 
16311  which  was  pending  before  your  Com- 
mittee. Many  of  the  provisions  of  that  bill 
to  which  I  objected  In  my  statement  are  In 
HR  1. 

My  remarks  today  will  concentrate  on  6 
areas  of  major  concern  I  have  with  HR  1  and 
with  the  need  for  federal  action  In  achieving 
real  welfare  reform.  I  believe  that: 

1.  States  are  better  equipped  than  the  fed- 
eral government  to  administer  effective  wel- 
fare reforms  If  they  are  given  broad  authority 
to  utilize  administrative  and  policy  discre- 
tion. 

2.  A  system  of  a  guaranteed  Income,  what- 
ever it  may  be  called,  would  not  be  an  effec- 
tive reform  of  welfare,  but  would  tend  to 
create  an  even  greater  human  problem. 

3.  A  limit  should  be  set  on  the  gross  In- 
come a  family  can  receive  and  still  remain 
eligible  for  welfare  benefits. 

4.  For  all  those  who  are  employable,  a  re- 
quirement be  adopted  that  work  in  the  com- 
munity be  performed  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility for  welfare  benefits  without  additional 
compensation. 

5.  The  greatest  single  problem  In  welfare 
today  is  the  breakdown  of  family  responsi- 
bility. Strong  provision  should  be  made  to 
Insure  maximum  support  from  responsible 
absent  parents. 

6.  A  simplified  system  of  pensions  should 
be  established  for  the  needy  aged,  blind,  and 
the  totally  and  permanently  disabled. 


In  August  of  1970  the  size  and  cost  of  wei 
fare  had  grown  Into  a  monster  which  was 
devouring  many  of  California's  programs  and 
was  failing  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have  nowhere 
else  to  turn  but  to  government  for  subsls- 
tence.  We  didn't  Just  become  aware  of  thu 
problem  in   1970  but  our  earlier  efforts  to 
deal  with  It  weren't  too  successful:  perhans 
because  we  relied  on  professional  welfare  ex 
perts  to  propose  solutions  and  all  too  often 
they  were  more  familiar  with  what  they  were 
sure  they  could  not  do,  so  the  situation  be- 
came   worse    instead    of    better.   Finally    to 
avert  a  fiscal  and  human  disaster,  I  asked 
several  members  of  my  administration   who 
had  proven  themselves  in  other  state  admin- 
istrative posts,  to  form  a  task  force  and  to 
devote  full  time  for  as  long  as  it  took  to  see 
if  and  how  real  reform  of  welfare  could  be 
developed  and  Implemented.  They  expanded 
their  taok  force  to  include  experienced  at- 
torneys  and   other  management   and  fiscal 
experts  from  the  private  sector.  These  men 
and  women  served  on  a  volunteer  basis  for 
four  months  reviewing  federal   laws,  state 
laws,  and  federal  and  state  regulations  They 
Interviewed  over  700  people  Involved  in  ad- 
ministering welfare  in  California  at  all  lev- 
els, and  developed  proposals  and  Ideas  for  a 
realistic  and  humane  reform  of  welfare 

In  early  March  of  1971,  not  quite  a  year 
ago,  we  presented  the  legislature  with  the 
most  comprehensive  proposal  for  welfare  re- 
form  ever  attempted  in  California  and  per- 
haps the  nation.  All  in  all,  there  were  over 
70  major  points  involving  administrative  reg- 
ulatory, and  legislative  changes. 

We  had  already  gone  ahead  In  January  with 
those  changes  we  cotild  make  admlnlstra- 
tively  and  we  continued  through  the  spring 
and   summer   until   the   legislature   finally 
agreed  to  most  of  the  statutory  changes  we'd 
asked  for,  plus  others  which  were  negotiated. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  we  weren't 
exactly  exploring  uncharted  land.  Our  task 
force  findings  had  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the   basic  original  structure  of  the  welfare 
system  was  sound.  It  was  based  on  a  con- 
cept of  aid  to  the  needy  aged,  the  blind  and 
disabled  and  to  children  deprived  of  parental 
support.  Able-bodied  adults  were  expected  to 
support  themselves,  their  children  and  their 
aged  parents  to  the  extent  of  their  capabil- 
ities. The  system  was  meant  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  states  and  counties  with  the 
federal  government  sharing  the  cost. 

But  we  had  also  learned  that,  almost  from 
the  start,  this  basic  structure  had  been  un- 
dermined. Sometimes  by  federal  or  state  law, 
but  more  often  by  regulations,  state  and  fed- 
eral. Regulations  drawn  up  by  the  federal 
agency  administering  welfare  reflected  the 
philosophy  of  the  permanent  employees 
rather  than  an  Interpretation  of  the  law. 
Thus  the  original  legislative  Intent  was  often 
distorted. 

Back  In  January  when  we  began,  there 
were  plenty  of  experts  telling  us  that  no 
state  could  reform  welfare;  that  the  statu- 
tory, regulatory  and  administrative  con- 
straints were  too  many  and  too  Inflexible. 
Figures  now  Indicate  that  they  were  wrong. 
According  to  HEW,  national  welfare  and 
Medl-cald  costs  combined  Increase  last  year 
by  27^0.  In  California,  we  estimate  an  in- 
crease in  welfare  and  Medl-cald  costs  of  only 
5.9 <■;  next  year.  And  that  doesn't  tell  the  full 
story  of  what  has  happened  and  is  still  hap- 
pening because  of  our  reforms.  We  suspect 
we  may  be  playing  It  too  safe. 

For  several  years  up  until  last  April,  Cali- 
fornia's case  load  Increased  more  than  40.- 
000  persons  per  month.  This  held  true  even 
when  the  economy  was  booming  and  we  had 
full  employment.  Our  projections  were  that 
by  this  last  December  we  would  have  added 
another  319.000  to  the  rolls.  Not  only  did  thU 
not  happen,  but  In  December  we  had  176.000 
fewer    welfare    reclplenta    than   we   had   In 
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March.  1971.  In  that  nine  month  period  we 
have  reduced  spending,  federal,  state  and  lo- 
cal, by  more  than  $120,000,000  below  what  It 
would  have  been  without  the  reform.  Though 
the  December  figure  Increased  by  a  few  hun- 
dred recipients,  it  was  60.000  less  than  the 
Increase  in  December  of  1970,  and  the  lowest 
December  Increase  In  30  years. 

Because  of  these  savings,  we  have  achieved 
one  of  our  primary  goals — we  have  been  able 
to  increase  the  grants  to  the  truly  needy.  An 
AFDC  family  of  four,  to  cite  an  example,  re- 
ceiving $221  last  spring  now  receives  $280  a 
month.  A  cost  of  living  Increase  was  granted 
in  December  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 
In  the  current  fiscal  year,  we  will  spend  $338,- 
000.000  less  in  federal,  state  and  county  funds 
than  would  have  been  necessary  without  the 
reform.  In  our  72-73  budget  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago,  we  are  asking  for  $708,000,000 
less  than  would  have  been  required  without 
reform. 

Let  me  stress  once  again — the  Important 
thing  is  we  didn't  find  any  new  magic  for- 
mula. We  simply  overhauled  the  present 
structurally  sound  welfare  system.  We  In- 
sured adequate  aid  to  the  aged,  the  blind, 
the  disabled,  and  children  who  are  deprived 
of  parental  support  and  reduced  aid  to  the 
non-needy  with  realistic  work  incentives  so 
that  funds  could  be  redirected  to  the  truly 
needy.  Our  program  requires  employable  re- 
cipients to  accept  work  if  offered,  and  that  If 
Jobs  are  not  available,  to  work  in  the  com- 
munity in  order  to  remain  eligible.  Absent 
fathers  are  now  legally  Indebted  to  the  coun- 
ty for  benefits  paid  to  their  families  with  a 
provision  for  wage  attachments  and  property 
liens,  if  necessary.  Fiscal  Incentives  are  pro- 
vided to  help  counties  trace  absent  fathers. 

But  maybe  most  Important  is  the  fact  that 
the  California  plan  retains  most  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  responsibility  for  an  effec- 
tive and  efficient  welfare  program  at  the  level 
closest  to  those  who  benefit  and  those  who 
must  pay  the  bill. 

Members  of  our  task  force  found  that  with 
provision  for  reasonable  administrative  dis- 
cretion, combined  with  fiscal  responsibility 
and  discipline,  the  most  effective  adminis- 
trative efforts  In  California  were  those  car- 
ried on  In  the  medium  and  smaller  sized 
counties.  We  retained  the  concept  of  state 
supervision  and  county  administration  of 
welfare  on  a  partnership  basis. 

In  spite  of  our  reforms,  many  of  the  great- 
est loopholes  which  still  permit  abtise,  in- 
hibit effective  state  action,  and  which  have 
led  to  a  loss  of  public  confidence,  remain  in 
federal  law  and  federal  regulations — mainly 
regulation.  We  see  a  fiscal  and  administra- 
tive disaster  if  the  administration  of  the  wel- 
fare system  Is  centralized  here  In  Washing- 
ton as  proposed  in  HR  1.  As  you've  already 
heard.  HEW  claims  that  HR  1  would  save 
California  $234,000,000.  Actually,  it  would  in- 
crease our  costs  by  nearly  $100,000,000. 

We  are  presently  being  challenged  In  court 
on  nine  of  our  eighty-four  changes  on  the 
grounds  that  we  are  In  violation  of  federal 
law.  Regardless  of  the  outcome,  we  believe 
we  are  not  In  violation  of  Congressional  in- 
tent before  it  was  reinterpreted  in  regula- 
tions. 

To  get  back  to  the  matter  of  H.R.  l,  I  re- 
spectfully urge  this  Committee  to  eliminate 
the  proposal  to  provide  welfare  benefits  to 
intact  families  with  employed  fathers.  I 
am  not  unaware  of  nor  insensitive  to  the 
plight  of  the  low  earner  but  I  belie%'e  relief 
to  those  families  can  be  provided  In  the  form 
of  Social  Security  and  Income  tax  exemp- 
tions. It  doesn't  seem  right  to  reduce  a  man's 
take-home  pay  with  taxes  and  then  send 
nlm  a  government  dole  which  robs  him  of 
the  feeling  of  accomplishment  and  dignity 
which  comes  from  providing  for  his  family 
by  his  own  efforts.  By  the  same  token,  we 
feel  that  the  able-bodied  recipient  should 
be  given  the  maximum  opportunity  to  sup- 
port his  famUy  by  doing  work  in  hU  commu- 


nity which  wUl  benefit  the  community.  At 
the  same  time  it  develops  and  maintains  his 
ability  to  perform  effectively  in  a  regular 
Job  when  it  becomes  available.  We  don't  sug- 
gest this  In  any  punitive  way  nor  are  we 
advocating  useless  make-work  chores.  Not 
only  win  the  Individual  benefit  from  partic- 
ipating In  useful  work,  but  those  who  foot 
the  bill  will  be  more  apt  to  approve  if  they 
see  community  services  being  performed.  If 
I  could  anticipate  a  possible  question  con- 
cerning the  usefulness  of  such  a  community 
work  force  let  me  Just  mention  one  of  the 
many  possibilities.  The  Los  Angeles  school 
system  reported  last  week  that  vandalism 
was  costing  that  one  city  alone  $50,000,000  a 
year.  Night  watchmen  might  change  that. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  Talmadge 
amendment  to  the  tax  bill  was  adopted  by 
Congress  and  signed  Into  law  by  the  Pres- 
ident. Most  of  the  features  of  the  Talmadge 
amendment  parallel  very  closely  the  'sep- 
aration of  employables"  portion  of  our  Cali- 
fornia welfare  reform  program.  However, 
many  of  the  so-called  work  Incentives  In 
the  present  system,  and  In  H.R.  1  as  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  continue  to 
insure  aid  to  the  non-needy,  and  able-bodied 
adults  are  not  required  to  work  in  the  com- 
munity. 

We  recommend  that  a  realistic  and  abso- 
lute celling  be  placed  on  the  Income  that 
a  family  may  have  and  still  be  eligible  for 
welfare.  The  experts  tell  us  on  one  hand 
(and  I  believe  them)  that  all  but  a  few  wel- 
fare recipients  would  prefer  to  work  if  work 
or  Jobs  were  available.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  tell  us  that  we  cannot  expect 
someone  to  be  willing  to  take  a  Job  or  go 
to  work  If  his  welfare  grant  is  significantly 
diminished.  These  expert  opinions  obviously 
are  In  confilct.  I  propose  a  combination  of 
work  Incentives  Including  a  mandatory  work 
requirement  and,  in  the  case  of  a  mother- 
headed  family,  reasonable  child  care  expenses 
and  a  portion  of  her  income  could  be  ex- 
empted until  she  has  stabilized  her  work 
situation.  However,  an  absolute  ceiling  on 
the  gross  Income  a  family  may  receive  and 
still  be  eligible  for  welfare  should  be  set  at 
150%  of  the  standard  of  need.  The  proposed 
limitation  of  work-related  expenses  con- 
tained in  H.R.  1  shoiUd  be  retained. 

We  believe  that  the  present  grant  sharing 
ratio  between  the  state  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  be  retained.  However,  since 
eligibility  of  85%  of  the  caseload  is  due  to 
an  absent  father,  real  fiscal  relief  can  be  pro- 
vided the  states  by  helping  them  solve  this 
problem.  We  propose  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment adopt  a  plan  similar  to  California's 
which  would  finance  the  effort  to  locate 
absent  fathers  and  enforce  compliance  with 
child-support  laws.  The  best  source  of  funds 
would  be  to  permit  the  states  or  counties 
to  retain  100%  of  the  federal  share  of  grants 
recovered  through  collections  from  absent 
fathers  and  through  efforts  of  fraud  control 
units. 

I  support  the  concept  of  a  simplified  sys- 
tem of  pensions  for  the  needy  aged,  blind, 
and  totally  and  permanently  disabled.  Sums 
of  money  spent  on  costly  and  complicated 
eligibility  and  grant  determination  systems 
for  these  categories  would  be  better  spent 
in  increasing  benefits  to  these  people,  many 
of  whom  have  provided  adequately  for  them- 
selves during  their  productive  and  working 
days,  but  who  have  found  that  Inflation  has 
wiped  out  the  fruits  of  their  past  accom- 
plishments. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  states'  and  coun- 
ties' administration  of  welfare  has  come 
tinder  heavy  criticism  and  attack.  Perhaps  In 
a  number  of  instances  this  may  be  Justified. 
However,  It  is  almost  Impossible  to  hold  a 
state  accountable  for  effective  administra- 
tive practices  and  policies  under  the  present 
straight  Jacket  of  federal  statutes,  court  in- 
terpretations, regulations,  and  abuses  of  ad- 
ministrative discretion.  Give  the  states  the 


broadest  authority  to  administer  the  system 
with  proper  goals  and  objectives  and  then 
hold  us  accountable  for  our  effectiveness 
in  meeting  these  goals  and  objectives.  Sena- 
tor Curtis'  approach  in  S-2037  to  severely 
constrain  the  power  of  federal  administra- 
tors and  return  authority  to  the  states  is 
definitely  going  in  the  right  direction. 

I  am  submitting  at  this  time  to  you  a 
more  detailed  listing  of  amendments  that  we 
would  offer  to  HR  1  and  urge  your  favorable 
consideration  of  them.  They  are  the  product 
of  our  experience  with  an  actual  reform  pro- 
gram that  is  succeeding  in  California,  they 
are  not  theory.  I  believe  that  we  have  dem- 
onstrated In  California  that  a  responsible 
approach  to  reform  of  the  present  welfare 
system  is  possible  and  that  given  tools,  dis- 
cretion, and  adequate  financial  assistance, 
states  and  counties  are  in  the  best  position 
to  provide  a  welfsire  system  patterned  to 
meet  the  real  needs  of  those  in  America  who, 
though  no  fault  of  their  own,  have  nowhere 
else  to  turn  but  to  government. 

What  California  has  done — other  states 
can  do. 

Welfare  needs  a  purpose — to  provide  for 
the  needy  of  course — but  more  than  that, 
to  salvage  these  our  fellow  citizens,  to  make 
them  self-sustaining  and  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, Independent  of  welfare.  There  has 
been  something  terribly  wrong  with  a  pro- 
gram that  grows  ever  larger  even  when 
prosperity  for  everyone  else  is  increasing. 

We  should  measure  welfare's  success  by 
how  many  people  leave  welfare,  not  by  how 
many  more  are  added. 

Thank  you. 


CURRENT  U.S.  POPULATION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  report  that  according  to 
current  Census  Bureau  approximations, 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States 
as  of  today  is  208,714,259.  This  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  154,867  since  Jan- 
uary 1,  or  roughly  the  size  of  Tacoma. 
Wash.  It  also  represents  an  addition  of 
2,029,025  since  February  1,  last  year,  an 
increase  which  is  equal  to  four  new  cities 
the  size  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 


THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  PRO- 
TECTION AGENCY 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  a  good 
example  of  an  open  public  policy  may 
be  found  at  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  as  it  has  been  implemented 
by  its  fine  Administrator,  William  D. 
Ruckleshaus.  The  EPA,  as  it  is  commonly 
known,  was  established  through  a  re- 
organization plan  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  July  1970.  Since  that  time.  EPA 
has  established  an  extremely  creditable 
record  of  achievements. 

In  addition  to  this  public -spirited 
policy,  the  importance  of  agency  com- 
mitment to  public  involvement  must  be 
underscored.  For  without  this  essential 
ingredient,  such  a  policy  would  not  only 
be  unnecessary,  but  would  atrophy  from 
disuse. 

With  the  significance  of  these  two  ele- 
ments in  mind,  I  would  Uke  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  an  article  by  Mr.  Michael 
Frome,  conservationist  editor  of  the 
Field  and  Stream  magazine.  The  article, 
entitled  "Environmental  Protection 
Agency:  Plain  Talk  and  a  Strong  Arm," 
appears  in  the  current  issue  of  Field  and 
Stream  and  emphasizes  the  great  need 
for  "openness"  and  public  commitment. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Environmental  Protection  Agency;    Plain 
Talk  and  a  Strong  Arm 
(By  Michael  Frome) 
A  policy  that  cannot  be  enunciated  openly 
and  defended  In  public  debate  Is  almost  cer- 
tainly bad  policy.  The  public  must  be  active- 
ly  Involved,  from  the  very  outset,  In  the 
process     of     decision-making.     WOllam     D. 
Ruckelshaus,  administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental   Protection    Agency,    whom    I    have 
learned  to  know  and  respect,  expresses  this 
Idea  in  other  words.  "The  more  open  attitude 
toward  the  public  and  the  press,  the  better 
off  we  are  going  to  be,"  he  declares.  "It's  been 
my  experience  that  the  quickest  way  to  get 
Into  trouble  Is  to  appear  to  be  not  entirely 
open  about  what  you  are  doing.  Including 
mistakes  as  well  as  progress  you  are  making. 
A  bigger  mistake  than  the  mistake  itself  Is 
trying  to  hide  it." 

You  might  expect  that  such  a  straightfor- 
ward concept  would  prevail  throughout  the 
Federal  agencies  in  Washington.  After  all, 
how  can  administrators  fall  to  benefit  from 
an  open  input  of  ideas  from  the  public  they 
profess  to  serve?  Even  with  serious  criti- 
cism— only  better  programs  can  emerge. 

Still,  that's  not  how  it  works.  Over  at  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  early  draft 
environmental  Impact  statements  or  agency 
comments,  as  provided  for  under  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  and  the 
guidelines  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  The  public  Is  given  the  runaround 
or  held  at  arm's  length  until,  as  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  aptly  put  It  recent- 
ly, the  reports  are  "culled  and  sanitized." 

Even  the  Ck)uncll  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity has  taken  the  position  that  the  advice  It 
gives  the  President  is  privileged  and  con- 
fidential. The  public  simply  does  not  learn 
about  viewpoints  taken  by  the  Council  but 
rejected  by  the  President.  In  his  excellent 
book.  "Defending  the  Environment."  Profes- 
sor Joseph  Sax  criticized  this  procedure:  "The 
Council's  public  position  vrill  in  essence  be 
that  of  a  spokesman  for  the  administration, 
rather  than — as  had  been  widely  hoped — a 
spokesman  for  the  public  openly  expressing 
views  which  might  at  times  be  at  odds  with 
the  administration's  position  and  thereby 
using  its  prestige  and  public  constituency  as 
leverage  to  induce  the  administration  to 
adopt  sounder  environmental  policies." 

The  adversary  system — evoking  independ- 
ent, critical  ideas — must  be  built  into  the 
government  structure.  The  voice  of  the  ad- 
versary from  without  who  speaks  the  public 
cause  should  be  welcomed  as  a  counterbal- 
ance to  the  dominant  voices  of  the  en- 
trenched self-perpetuating  bureaucracv  and 
the  economic-political  power  structure. 

Ruckelshaus  Is  refreshing  because  he  ap- 
preciates these  needs.  In  a  speech  before  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  for  Instance,  he 
said  that  Government  decisions  on  the  use  of 
DDT  cannot  be  based  only  on  the  reports  of 
scientists,  but  rather  on  the  input  of  people 
on  the  kind  of  social  and  physical  life  they 
desire  and  the  risks  they  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept to  achieve  it.  "If  a  decision  regarding 
the  use  of  a  particular  chemical  Is  to  have 
credibility  with  the  public,  and  with  the 
media  that  may  strongly  Influence  that  pub- 
lic Judgment,"  he  declared,  "then  the  deci- 
sion must  be  made  In  the  full  glare  of  the 
public  limelight." 

EPA  Is  a  little  more  than  one  year  old  It 
came  into  being  with  the  assigned  mission  of 
treating  environmental  problems — air  pollu- 
tion, water  quality,  solid  wastes,  pesticides, 
and  radiation — as  one  Interrelated  whole,  by 
pulling  together  fifteen  agencies  scattered 
throughout  the  Oovernment.  This  Is  not  ex- 
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actly  an  easy  Job,  in  the  face  of  contra- 
dictory Federal  laws,  the  old  states'  rights 
cop-out.  political  fire  and  crossfire  as  to  who 
should  get  the  credit  (or  the  blame),  and 
the  pressures  of  big  industry  thoroughly  ac- 
customed to  having  its  own  way.  Then,  too, 
consider  the  outlook  of  EPA  employees,  find- 
ing themselves  on  the  firing  line  after  long 
years  of  training  in  the  fine  art  of  studied 
Inaction  and  buck-passing. 

Ruckelshaus   and   his   agency   have   been 
subject   to  criticism,  serious  questions  and 
misgivings,   even    from    their   friends.   Why 
doesn't  he  ban  the  use  of  DDT,  particularly 
In   the  light  of  his  most   recent   scientific 
report  that  It  constitutes  a  hazard  to  the 
environment?  Why  did  he  give  support  to 
pesticide  legislation  which  actually  sets  back 
the  cause  of  effective  control?  Representa- 
tives Henry  S.  Reuss  and  Guy  Vander  Jagt. 
of  the  House  Subconunlttee  on  Conservation 
and    Natural    Resources,    have    derided    the 
"snail-like  pace  of  our  anti-pollution  pro- 
gram." Is  EPA,  therefore,  really  making  full 
use  of  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899  to  stop  stream 
pollution?  Why  did  It  turn  Its  back  on  the 
promising  pilot  program  of  sewage  disposal 
at  Muskegon,  Michigan,  which  It  originally 
encouraged?  Is  the  multl-bilUon  dollar  ex- 
penditure for  waste  treatment  plants  cater- 
ing to  archaic  concepts  that  promote  further 
use  of  waterways  as  public  sewers?  Above  all 
have  business-minded  staff  members  at  the 
White  House  undermined  EPA  efforts  to  get 
tough,  with  Ruckelshaus  knuckling  under  in 
order  to  conform  to  the  party  line? 

Regardless  of  what  the  answers  may  be, 
these  questions  underscore  the  urgency  of 
public  awareness  and  involvement.  It's  no 
longer  enough  for  sportsmen,  or  sportsmen's 
organizations,  biologists,  birdwatchers  or 
other  protectors  of  the  outdoors  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  allocation  of  X  or  Y  number  of 
acres  or  miles  of  stream  set  aside  for  use  and 
enjoyment.  Not  with  the  inevitable  Impacts 
of  pollution  and  land  use  around  them 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans  has 
taken  the  clearcut  position  that  environ- 
mental concerns  must  not  Interfere  with 
business  profits.  He  derives  built-in  support 
from  President  Nixon's  National  Industrial 
Pollution  Control  Council  (call  It  Nlp-cee  for 
short),  composed  of  sixty-three  members 
about  one-fourth  of  whom  represent  firms 
with  civil  or  criminal  pollution  abatement 
proceedUigs  pending  against  them.  That's  a 
constituency  of  plainly  defined  objectives  if 
ever  there  was  one. 

Ruckelshaus  and  EPA  have  their  constitu- 
ency, too:  the  broad  movement  of  young  and 
old,  of  all  of  us  working  and  hoping  for  a 
better  environment.  Thus  it  was  encourag- 
ing last  October  when  the  EPA  staff  con- 
ducted a  briefing  in  Washington  for  repre- 
sentatives  of   citizen   groups   from    various 
sections  of  the  country,  explaining  activities 
objectives,    where    and    how    they    can    be" 
reached,     answering     questions.     No     other 
agency  dealing  with  resources  or  the  envi- 
ronment  has   conducted   a  program   of   this 
nature  designed  to  deal  the  public  In.  Though 
impressed  with  the  concept  of  the  affair    I 
came  away  with  certain  reservations  For  too 
many  of  the  EPA  assistant  administrators 
while  expressing  a  desire  for  public  Input  and 
Involvement,  then  proceeded  to  warn  against 
"backlash,"   "extremism,"   and   pleaded    the 
need  for  "balance '—as  though  they  them- 
selves lack  understanding  and  commitment. 
One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  citizen 
participation  in  the  EPA  process  is  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Youth  Advisory  Board  in  each  re- 
gion, with  a  National  Advisory  Board  coun- 
seling  directly    with    Ruckelshaus   and    his 
staff.  Recently  I  met  with  John  Shiner  and 
Robert  Bannister,  the  coordinators  of  this 
program,  both  of  whom  were  active  In  Earth 
Day  1970,  both   part  of  the  host  of  young 
who  speak  with  courage  and  conviction  In 
voices  that  need  to  be  heard.  Their  partici- 
pation  represents   the   adversary  system  of 


which  I  wrote  above.  And  EPA  Is  the  onlv 
agency  with  the  Imagination  and  sufficient 
will  to  put  It  in  action.  "oicient 

It's  only  the  beginning,  I  hope.  What  we 
need  is  a  national  environmental  surveillance 
program— a  youth  program  of  Inquiry  in- 
vestlgation,  and  Inventory  designed  to 
evaluate  whafs  good  and  iaad  about  the 
landscape  In  every  city  and  state,  with  ob- 
servations recorded  on  paper  and  film.  There 
need  to  be  questions  asked,  lots  of  them 
and  the  answers  given  In  (as  Ruckelshaus 
puts  It)  "the  full  glare  of  the  public  lime- 
light." I  can't  think  of  anyone  more  entitled 
to  straight  answers  than  America's  young  or 
an  agency  better  fit  to  sponsor  such  a  nro- 
gram  than  EPA. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  agency.  Its  admin- 
istrator has  the  knack  of  delivering  serious 
speeches  of  depth  and  breadth.  happUy 
minus  the  usual  political  double-talk.  Before 
the  World  Energy  Conference,  he  departed 
from  the  Nixon  line,  demanding  that  power 
companies  stop  promoting  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity untu  related  environmental  problems 
are  closely  analyzed:  he  urged  the  recycling 
of  energy,  elimination  of  waste,  and  chal- 
lenged the  philosophy  of  growth  for  its  own 
sake— language  we  need  to  hear  more  from 
leaders  in  government.  When  EPA  moved  In 
last  fall  to  shut  down  the  factories  of  over- 
polluted  Birmingham,  it  was  the  first  use  of 
injunction  powers  under  Clean  Air  Act- 
showing  there  is  muscle  to  mobilize  behind 
the  punch.  Now  we  need  more  of  the  same, 
a  consistent,  hard-hitting  program  that  sig- 
nals to  all  levels  of  government  and  Industry 
the  urgency  of  shifting  into  high  gear. 

Miracles  overnight  may  be  too  much  to 
expect,  but  the  age  of  alibis  and  evasion  is 
finished.  Given  public  understanding  and 
involvement,  there  is  no  turning  back  from 
the  age  of  commitment  and  environmental 
cleanup. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PEACE 
PROPOSALS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  following 
the  outstanding  and  revealing  peace  pro- 
posal speech  to  the  Nation  by  President 
Nixon,  I  introduced  into  the  Record  a  se- 
ries of  editorials  from  major  newspapers. 
I  will  continue  to  place  in  the  Record 
other  editorials  as  they  come  to  my  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  insert  In  the  Record  edito- 
rials: "Nixon  Goes  'Extra  Mile'."  Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette,  January  27,  1972, 
and  "Nixon  Clears  the  Decks."  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press,  January  26,  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
Jan.  27, 1972] 

NixoN  Goes  "Extra  Mile" 


President  Nixon's  eight-point  plan  for 
peace  In  Indochina  Is  reasonable  and  fair. 
It  goes  even  farther  than  the  "extra  mile" 
to  which  he  referred  In  explaining  how  he 
proposes  to  obtain  a  political  settlement 
rather  than  surrender  to  the  communists. 

The  plan  Includes  concessions  which  Mr. 
Nixon's  critics  have  insisted  we  should  make. 
He  proposes  that  within  six  months  of  an 
agreement  all  U.S.  and  allied  forces  wUl  be 
withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam,  that  there 
shall  be  a  ceasefire  throughout  Indochina, 
and  there  shall  be  a  new  presidential  election 
In  South  Vietnam. 

The  only  thing  the  plan  doesn't  do,  the 
President  said.  Is  to  Join  the  enemy  to  over- 
throw our  ally,  "which  the  United  States 
will  never  do."  Even  so.  by  providing  for  a 
free  and  democratic  presidential  election  and 
the    resignation    of    the    present    leaders   a 
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month  before  the  election,  the  President  goes 
far  to  meet  the  overthrow  demand. 

Two  results  were  Inevitable  from  the  mo- 
ment the  President  opened  his  mouth.  One 
was  that  the  communists  would  reject  the 
plan,  at  least  publicly,  with  a  propaganda 
blast.  The  other  was  that  the  President  would 
be  accused  of  playing  domestic  politics. 

Communist  rejection  refiects  the  enemy's 
belief  that  he  Is  winning  the  war  while  our 
position  deteriorates  through  troop  with- 
drawals, and  his  further  conviction  that 
widespread  American  opposition  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  conflict  will  hasten  our 
surrender. 

Attacks  on  the  plan  by  Americans  (many 
critics  waited  in  the  wings  to  fault  whatever 
the  President  said)  will  encourage  commu- 
nist obduracy.  If,  on  the  contrary,  American 
sentiment  rallied  behind  the  plan,  there 
would  be  better  hope  of  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. The  trouble  Is  that  by  now  so  many 
domestic  critics  depend  upon  a  communist 
victory  for  vindication  that  It  Is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  develop  anything  like  unanimity 
behind  the  President's  proposals,  however 
reasonable  they  may  be. 
^_As  for  the  charge  of  politics,  here  again  It 
is  impossible  for  the  President  to  avoid  criti- 
cism. Secret  negotiations  are  damned  by  those 
who  will  go  so  far  as  to  steal  highly  classified 
government  documents  to  expose  them.  But 
If  after  30  months  of  secret  negotiations,  the 
President's  latest  proposals  are  Ignored  and 
he  takes  them  to  the  public,  then  he  Is  ac- 
cused of  playing  politics.  How  can  he  win? 

We  are  among  those  Americans  who  think 
that  it  was  a  dreadful  mistake  for  this 
country  ever  to  have  Intervened  In  Indochina. 
But  we  are  not  among  those  who  think  that 
whatever  our  government  says  must  be  false 
and  that  what  the  communists  say  must  be 
true. 

On  the  contrary,  we  have  believed  all  along 
that  the  President  wsis  making  a  sincere  ef- 
fort to  achieve  an  early  political  settlement 
of  the  war.  His  statement  Tuesday  night  rein- 
forces that  belief. 

His  efforts  have  little  chance  of  success, 
however,  unless  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans accepts  his  proposals  as  fair  and  lets  the 
enemy  know  that  we  stand  behind  them. 


(From  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Jan.  26] 
1972) 

Nixon  Clears  the  Decks 

President  Nixon's  Vietnam  speech  last  night 
should  change  a  lot  of  thinking  about  that 
frustrating.  Infernal  war  and  the  extraordi- 
nary efforts  to  end  It. 

The  settlement  plan  he  said  had  been  pri- 
vately offered  the  North  Vietnamese  and  re- 
jected Is  eminently  fair,  even  generous. 

If  they  believe  what  they  have  been  say- 
ing, that  they  want  "self-determination"  by 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  Mr.  Nixon  gave 
them  the  chance  to  get  It. 

The  offer  of  South  Vietnam's  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu  and  his  vice  president  to 
resign  a  month  before  new  elections  Is  more 
than  the  Communists  of  the  North  had  any 
right  to  expect. 

If.  as  the  Communists  say.  It  Is  the  right 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  choose,  once 
again,  their  own  leaders  they  cannot  object 
to  an  election  supervised  by  an  International 
agency. 

President  Nixon  said  he  offered  last  May 
to  pull  out  all  U.S.  and  allied  forces  by  a 
definite  date  In  exchange  for  the  release  of 
all  prisoners  of  war  (on  both  sides)  and  a 
ceasefire. 

What  can  be  fairer  or  more  practical  than 
that? 

The  President  revealed  he  has  been  pri- 
vately negotiating  with  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese for  30  months.  His  latest  offers  of  a  set- 
tlement have  not  been  rejected,  only  Ignored. 

The  last  contact  with  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese was  Nov.   17,  Mr.  Nixon  said.  No  word 


since.  In  that  light,  he  decided  to  make  pub- 
lic details  of  the  secret  talks  In  the  hope  that 
this  might  "break  the  deadlock." 

It's  difficult  to  tell  whether  this  will  suc- 
ceed— but  If  you  can't  get  a  breakthrough  up 
one  street,  the  only  thing  to  do  Is  try  an- 
other. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese, while  withholding  an  answer  to  Mr.  Nix- 
on's push  for  negotiations,  officially  were 
broadcasting  from  Hanoi  a  demand  that  the 
United  States  set  a  "definitive"  date  for  with- 
drawing all  forces  "unconditionally." 

The  United  States  cannot  withdraw  "un- 
conditionally." It  cannot  wholly  withdraw 
without  an  agreement  on  the  release  of  thd 
prisoners  of  war. 

It  cannot,  on  the  way  out,  wantonly  scut- 
tle the  Thleu  government. 

Mr.  Nixon's  course,  as  he  outlined  It  last 
night.  Is  the  only  honorable,  decent  course 
he  could  follow. 

In  view  of  the  obviously  deliberate  stale- 
mate set  up  by  Hanoi,  his  decision  to  make 
public  the  long  series  of  secret  talks  was  a 
necessary  decision — It  Just  might  be  produc- 
tive. 

In  Washington,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  the 
first  question,  of  course,  was:  Why  did  the 
President  choose  this  time  to  reveal  the  se- 
cret and  futile  talks? 

Was  It  to  still  the  political  clamor  for  a 
definite  date  for  final  withdrawal?  No  doubt 
he  had  that  In  mind.  But  Judging  by  the 
reaction  to  his  speech,  obviously  it  hasn't 
altogether  had  that  effect.  But  his  disclo- 
sures do  make  the  carping  sound  pretty  puny. 
And  destroy  Its  validity. 

Was  the  timing  of  this  speech  politically 
motivated?  All  one  can  say  is  that  it  Is  au 
election  year  and  the  President  Is  a  politi- 
cian. 

However,  the  job  Is  to  get  the  war  ended, 
American  forces  home  safely  and,  most  Im- 
portant, release  of  the  prisoners  of  war. 

Anything  which  accomplishes  that  the  peo- 
ple can  support,  political  overtones  or  not. 
Besides,  anything  a  president  does.  In  any 
year,  invariably  has  political  overtones.  In- 
tended or  suspected. 

The  essence  of  It  Is  that  the  President  has 
been  trying.  He  already  has  brought  home 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Vietnam. 

This  has  been  accomplished,  up  to  now, 
on  a  practical  although  rapid  basis,  and  with- 
out loss  of  honor  or  betrayal  of  commitment. 

This  Is  one  place,  despite  anything  else. 
where  the  President  has  been  faithfully 
keeping  a  promise.  On  that  basis  Americans 
can  hope  for  an  ultimately  satisfactory  and 
conclusive  solution  to  this  tragic  adventure. 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN 
AREAS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  statement  by  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  George 
Romney,  relative  to  the  Government's 
approach  to  a  problem  of  our  metropoli- 
tan areas.  The  problems  of  multiple 
autonomous  local  governments  in  metro- 
politan areas  is  especially  acute  in  the 
area  of  housing.  Housing  abandonment 
which  is  taking  place  in  increasingly 
larger  numbers  in  our  core  cities  has  be- 
come of  growing  concern  to  me.  I  com- 
mend Secretary  Romney  for  his  attempts 
to  create  dialog  and  in  seeking  to  join 
with  local  ofBcials  in  approaching  solu- 
tions to  urban  problems  on  a  metropoli- 
tan basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  Secretary  Rom- 
ney's  remarks  be  placed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  exceipt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Statement   by    Secretary    George   Romney. 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and   Urban 
Development,   jANtJARY    4,    1972 
Good  afternoon  and  New  Year  greetings. 
You  have  received  a  handout  listing  HUD's 
accomplishments   in    the   three-year   period 
Just  ended.  Let  me  give  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  1971. 

As  you  know,  '71  was  a  record  year  for 
housing  production.  As  shown  by  the  chart. 
we  attained  an  all-time  high  as  total  produc- 
tion— including  mobile  homes — exceed  24 
million  units.  HUD  helped  by  the  pace  we 
set  in  assisted  housing  and  by  support  of 
the  mortgage  market.  Over  the  past  three 
years,  the  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association  has  provided  $12.5  billion  in  as- 
sistance to  aid  In  the  financing  of  660.000 
units  of  housing,  most  of  them  for  lower  In- 
come families. 

Organizationally,  we  made  substantial  prog- 
ress in  realigning  and  decentralizing  the  De- 
partment. We  have  Installed  a  functlonallzed 
management  structure,  delegated  a  large 
share  of  decision-making  and  project-ap- 
proval authority  to  our  39  new  area  offices, 
and  generally  created  a  field  organization 
that  can  respond  to  local  needs  more  quickly 
and  effectively. 

Our  Operation  Breakthrough  Is  stimulat- 
ing a  revolution  In  housing  construction, 
marketing,  land  use.  and  management.  Stim- 
ulated by  the  Breakthrough  lead,  more  and 
more  companies  are  entering  the  field  of  in- 
dustrialized housing.  I  renew  my  prediction 
that  by  1980,  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of 
all  housing  production  will  be  prefabricated, 
either  on  a  component  basis  or  as  complete 
housing  systems. 

In  the  field  of  housing  management  we 
have  concentrated  on  seeking  improved  tech- 
niques of  management  and  developing  im- 
proved tenant-management  relationships. 
We  propose  the  establishment  of  a  prototype 
housing  management  training  center  to  train 
some  of  the  40,000  professional  managers 
who  will  be  needed  by  1980  to  augment  the 
present  force  of  20,000. 

Efforts  to  strengthen  the  thrust  toward 
equal  opportunity  In  housing  were  acceler- 
ated by  the  President's  historic  statement  of 
last  June  11.  In  the  wake  of  that  sutement, 
we  have  sent  to  the  Federal  Register  for 
publication  this  week  the  project  selection 
criteria  and  affirmative  marketing  guidelines 
that  give  us  formal  means  for  fostering  our 
equal  opportunity  goals  and  policies. 

All  HUD  programs  Intended  to  assist  in 
community  development  were  placed  under 
a  single  assistant  secretary  In  1971.  In  keep- 
ing with  this  functional  grouping,  we  have 
completed  annual  arrangements  progress 
agreements  through  which  resources  from  all 
HUD  programs  are  earmarked  to  assist  com- 
munities in  developing  their  locally-planned 
Improvement  programs.  Agreements  have 
been  completed  in  16  localities,  and  many 
more  are  under  negotiation. 

A  two-year  demonstration  program  of 
planned  variations  has  modified  the  Model 
Cities  program  so  as  to  give  20  cities  much 
greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of  Model  Cities 
funds. 

We  have  actively  promoted  the  growth  of 
areawlde  planning  and  coordination.  Our 
estimate  is  that,  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year,  areawlde  planning  agencies  assisted  by 
HUD  will  include  more  than  half  of  the  Na- 
tion's 3,100  counties  and  three-fourths  of 
our  p>opulation. 

A  New  Community  Development  Corpora- 
tion was  created  in  1971.  The  five-man  board 
Is  headed  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

In  1971,  our  Federal  Insurance  Administra- 
tion designed  and  put  Into  operation  a  com- 
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pletely  new  program:  crime  Insurance.  The 
National  Flood  Insurance  Program  was  ex- 
tended to  cover  900  communities  In  47  States 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

In  the  research  area.  In  addition  to  Opera- 
tion Breakthrough,  we  have: 

Designed  a  test  for  solid  waste  collection 
system  and  a  total  energy  system. 

Issued  a  design  guide  far  home  safety. 
Established   Interim  standards  of  accept- 
able noise  exposure. 

Conducted  an  experiment  on  the  home- 
ownership  potential  of  low-Income  people. 
Commissioned  two  major  studies  on  the 
problem  of  housing  abandonment. 

The  New  Year  of  1972  has  brought  us  to 
a  turning  point  in  our  efforts  to  help  meet 
the  nation's  housing  needs. 

We  have  set  new  records  In  housing  pro- 
duction. We  have  helped  great  numbers  of 
American  families  to  secure  decent  housing 
or  achieve  home  ownership. 

Predictably,  we  have  found  deflclencles  In 
the  programs  we  administer,  and  we  have 
had  to  correct  defects  In  the  way  we  adminis- 
ter them.  We  have  learned,  and  we  have 
stressed  repeatedly  to  our  employees  who 
carry  out  the  programs,  that  volume  housing 
production  is  not  to  be  achieved  at  the  cost 
of  lowered  housing  quality  or  slipshod  ad- 
ministrative practices. 

Achievement  of  national  objectives  In 
housing  for  low  and  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies within  the  inner  cities,  as  well  as  with- 
out, has  confirmed  the  seriousness  of  weak- 
nesses and  defects  in  the  assisted  programs 
themselves,  particularly  as  they  operate  In 
metropolitan  areas.  On  December  22nd  In  a 
Joint  press  conference  T^ilth  Secretaries  Mor- 
ton, Richardson,  and  Volpe.  I  pointed  out: 
"On  the  negative  side,  millions  of  central 
city  families  will  face  threatening  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  racial  strains  and  tensions.  The 
accelerating  decay  of  core  cities,  with  loss  of 
human  and  economic  resources  and  continu- 
ing rural  migration,  has  not  been  reversed. 
Fragmented  local  governments,  weakened 
state  governments,  and  too  numerous  and 
complex  separately-financed  federal  programs 
are  not  equal  to  the  challenge.  Furthermore, 
the  rotting  of  central  cities  is  beginning  to 
rot  the  surrounding  suburbs." 

It  Is  time  to  be  even  more  specific. 
Congressionally  mandated  home  ownership 
programs  In  existing  housing  in  the  inner 
cities  for  the  "neediest  families"  not  only  are 
not  working  satisfactorily  In  certain  cities: 
they  are  clearly  contributing  to  housing 
abandonment. 

Poor  families  have  been  victimized  by  un- 
scrupulous speculators  who  took  advantage 
of  a  numlDer  of  factors  simultaneously:  the 
inherent  character  of  programs;  the  unin- 
formed and  unprepared  character  of  the 
buyers:  the  removal  of  previous  program 
safeguards  in  the  late  1960's  In  response  to 
Congressional  and  public  Insistence  for  end- 
ing "red-lining":  as  well  as  the  time  it  takes 
in  a  bureaucratic  framework  to  re-establish 
necessary  administrative  effectiveness. 

"No  doubt  there  is  both  Congressional  and 
administrative  responsibility  for  the  lu-gent 
problems  which  have  now  become  obvious  in 
a  few  cities,  but  which  could  exist  in  any 
other  metropoUUn  area  where  there  Is  a 
central  city  surrounded  by  sxiburbs. 

We  would  be  fortunate  if  the  housing 
problem  in  central  cities  could  be  solved 
simply  by  HUD's  further  tightening  of  its 
administrative  procedures — including  the  re- 
quirement for  larger  down  pa>-ments.  main- 
tenance reserves,  counseling,  and  city  In- 
spection to  insure  compliance  with  local 
building  codes.  Beyond  this,  actions  could 
be  taken  to  terminate  our  programs  in  the 
central  cities,  or  to  limit  their  use  to  home- 
owners who  are  selling  their  own  homes  to 
other  prospective  homeowners  and  thus  re- 
duce the  unscrupulous  activities  of  specu- 
lators. 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  Secretary 
Romney  points  out  basic  fundamentals 
that  are  frequently  overlooked  in  seeking 
answers  to  the  problem  of  our  cities, 
which  are: 

1.  The  housing  problem  in  our  central 
cities  results  from  all  the  social,  economic 
and  physical  problems  now  afflicting  our 
urban  areas. 

2.  The  worst  problems  in  our  urban  areas 
are  largely  concentrated  at  this  point  in  our 
central  cities  because  of  the  multiple  au- 
tonomous governments  that  impede  or  pre- 
vent metropolitan  areas  from  developing 
metropolitan  solutions  for  metropolitan 
problems. 

3.  State  responsibility  for  the  creation, 
maintenance  and  supervision  of  local  gov- 
ernments, is  fundamental,  and  they  must 
exercise  that  resporLsibillty  in  ways  which 
will  help  overcome  the  mounting  human  and 
economic  costs  that  result  from  the  balkani- 
zation of  metropolitan  areas  among  multi- 
ple general  purpose  governments. 

4.  The  widespread  abandonment  of  the 
central  city,  except  for  the  downtown  busi- 
ness district,  by  private  Investors  and  pri- 
vate leadership,  is  continuing. 

5.  Housing  programs  alone  cannot  solve 
the  housing  problem  in  the  central  cities. 
The  housing  problem  in  the  central  cities 
cannot  be  solved  totally  without  solving  the 
social  problems  of  crime,  drug  addiction,  in- 
adequate education,  health  and  other  public 
services— as  well  as  the  economic  problems 
of  soaring  ta.xes  and  disproportionate  inner 
city  unemploj-ment,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  results  from  the  flight  of  industry  and 
business  to  the  suburbs. 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder  of 
Secretary  Romney's  speech  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Under  these  circumstances  and  facing 
these  fundamentals.  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science take  action  that  would  add  to  the 
already  disproportionate  problems  of  the 
central  cities.  Yet  it  is  time  to  act.  It  Is  time 
to  at  least  determine  whether  the  action  to 
be  taken  can  be  based  on  Joint  federal,  state 
metropolitan-wide,  public  and  private  effort" 
or  whether  it  must  for  the  immediate  future 
be  limited  to  federal  and  central  cltv  action 

To  help  make  this  determination,  I  will 
convene  meetings  in  the  Immediate  future 
in  Boston.  Detroit.  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis 
and.  Wilmington,  to  which  we  will  invite 
representatives  of  the  federal  departments 
whose  programs  fund  social,  economic  and 
physical  urban  programs,  the  Governors  and 
Mayors  of  central  cities  and  suburbs,  country 
and  area-wide  officials,  and  representative 
private  leadership. 

The  purpose  of  these  meetings  will  be  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  available  re- 
sources and  leadership  can  be  applied  more 
effectively  in  preventing  spreading  abandon- 
ment In  the  central  cities.  HUD  will  be  pre- 
pared to  devote  some  additional  resources  In 
those  cities  where  promising  possibilities 
develop. 

It  is  time  to  determine  whether  state 
suburban  and  private  leadership  are  willing 
to  recognize  that  if  the  central  cities  con- 
tmue  to  rot  it  will  graduallv  spread  through- 
out the  area.  Perhaps  It  Is  time  these  leaders 
were  more  aware  of  the  future  possibility  of 
a  relationship  between  the  funding  of  fed- 
eral programs  and  the  degree  of  effective 
metropolitan  area  planning  and  development 
they  carry  out. 

As  Vice  President  Agnew  pointed  out  In 
his  November  30  speech  to  the  National 
League  of  Cities: 
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"The  basic  solution  to  the  city's  problems 
must  begin  with  the  acceptance  of  respon- 
sibility by  those  who  live  off  the  city,  who 
benefit  from  Its  commerce,  who  enjoy  its 
conveniences  and  unique  facilities.  I  don't 
mean  Just  the  city's  residents;  I  mean  those 
who  hve  around  it — who  work  in  it  by  day 
and  leave  it  by  night;  aU  of  those  who  vUlt 
it  to  shop,  who  ride  its  transit  vehicles,  en- 
Joy  its  theaters,  museums,  restaurants,  zoos 
clubs,  and  sports  arenas,  and  expect  to  walk 
or  ride  through  Its  streets  In  safety.  They  will 
have  to  pay  for,  as  well  as  enjoy,  the  citv's 
benefits.  ■' 

"There  must  be  adopted  in  America  a  truly 
metropolitan  approach  to  the  city's  prob- 
lems. And  this  Is  going  to  require  great 
changes  in  attitude  by  mayors  and  city  coun- 
cilmen,  as  well  as  by  county  and  State  of- 
ficials. These  governmental  units  can  no 
longer  view  themselves  as  Isolated  enclaves 
independent  of  each  other's  problems.  A  new 
spirit  of  cooperation  Is  essential  If  we  are  to 
solve  this  Nation's  domestic  problems.  While 
the  city's  problems  may  be  Isolated  in  a 
geographical  sense,  their  effect  permeates  the 
entire  metropolitan  area,  and  the  entire 
metropolitan  area  should  assist  in  eliminat- 
ing them. 

"In  short,  the  suburban  resident  who 
thinks  he  has  fled  the  city's  problems,  but 
can  otlll  enjoy  Its  benefits,  must  realize'  that 
If  the  city  dies— If  the  core  rots— then  the 
whole  apple  goes.  He  can't  Intelligently  take 
the  attitude,  'I've  moved  out;  to  hell  with  it." 
In  the  meantime,  we  will  sacrifice  produc- 
tion of  assisted  housing  in  1972.  If  necessary, 
in  order  to  Insure  good  quality  in  what  is 
produced.  Having  achieved  unprecedented 
production  volume  In  1971.  in  1972  we  will 
emphasize,  as  well,  quality  in  production  of 
housing,  quality  in  processing  of  our  hous- 
ing programs,  and  quality  In  the  living  en- 
vironments where  HUD  housing  programs 
operate, 

Mr.  President,  we  must  all  realize,  as 
does  Secretary  Romney.  that  housing 
programs  cannot  exist  in  a  vacuum.  Con- 
structing huge  projects  often  serves  to 
create  future  "island  slums,"  places 
where  the  poor  reside,  lacking  basic  in- 
gredients of  life.  A  job  base,  commercial 
facilities,  health  and  public  services  must 
be  integrated  with  new  and  improved 
housing.  I  am  certain  that  all  Senators 
join  with  me  in  wishing  the  Secretary 
luck  as  these  meetings  progress  in  search 
of  a  solution  to  the  spreading  abandon- 
ment in  our  central  cities. 


NOISE  POLLUTION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  major  environmental  problems  today 
is  the  rising  level  of  urban  noise.  Noise 
pollution  is  a  serious  source  of  tension 
and  stress,  impairing  our  physical  and 
psychological  health.  Some  experts  pre- 
dict that  every  city  dweller  in  America 
will  be  completely  deaf  by  the  year  2000. 

Jet  aircraft  noise  alone  adversely  af- 
fects over  10  million  people  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  noise  from  motor  ve- 
hicles, construction  equipment,  and 
household  appliances  every  day  disrupts 
the  lives  of  all  Americans. 

The  technology  exists  to  eliminate  a 
large  measure  of  our  noise  pollution. 
However,  meaningful  noise  standards 
have  not  been  set.  We  can  no  longer  tol- 
erate this  situation. 

An  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
January  31.  1972,  issue  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  calls  attention  to  the  serious- 


ness of  the  noise  pollution  problem  and 
the  need  for  congressional  action. 

The  agenda  before  the  Senate  includes 
a  comprehensive  noise  control  bill,  S. 
1016,  to  deal  with  industrial,  transporta- 
tion, and  equipment  noise.  I  have  spon- 
sored an  amendment  to  strengthen  the 
measure  by  requiring  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  set  noise  control  standards  for  all 
major  sources  of  noise.  It  also  requires 
that  household  products  bear  labels  in- 
dicatins  their  actual  level  of  noise  gen- 
eration. In  addition,  I  have  introduced 
legislation,  S.  1566,  to  require  noise  retro- 
fit of  commercial  aircraft  engines. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  can  proceed 
promptly  in  the  direction  suggested  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  editorial.  The 
time  has  already  passed  since  we  can 
afford  the  luxury  of  imcon  trolled  noise 
pollution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan.  31,  1972) 

Congress   Should   Be    Heard   on    Noise 

polltition 

This  is  the  year  for  Congress  to  act  against 
noise  pollution. 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
lias  told  Congress  that  technology  now  exists 
to  control  most  forms  of  noise  pollution  but 
federal  noise  standards  enforcement  proce- 
dures are  not  yet  adequate. 

It  wants  from  Congress  authority  to  set 
limits  on  noise  from  transportation  and 
construction  equipment,  as  well  as  requiring 
product-labeling  on  noise-producing  machin- 
ery and  appliances  so  that  consumers  could 
see  which  are  quieter  than  others. 

Among  other  things,  the  EPA  wants  for 
itself  the  authority  to  approve  standards  set 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  on 
aircraft  engine  noise.  The  question  of  author- 
ity Is  deeply  Involved  with  the  argument 
over  whether  the  technology  to  reduce  air- 
craft noise  to  any  meaningful  degree  is  In 
fact  currently  available.  The  FAA  says  It 
is  not.  The  airline  Industry,  on  its  part.  Is 
concerned  over  the  $1  million-a-plane  cost 
of  refitting  engines  to  make  them  quieter, 
especially  since  Improved  technology  could  In 
a  few  years  make  possible  much  more  ap- 
preciable reduction  in  engine  noise. 

Aircraft  noise  Is  only  part  of  the  problem, 
however.  There  are  more  cars,  trucks  and 
motorcycles  on  the  roads  now  than  ever  be- 
fore. There  Is  more  construction  equipment 
at  work,  more  chain  saws  cutting,  more 
home  appliances  humming  than  ever  before. 
All  contribute  to  raising  the  noise  level. 

Noise  is  more  than  an  annoyance.  It  Is  a 
health  problem.  Medical  evidence  mounts  of 
the  adverse  effects  of  loud  and  constant 
noise  on  our  physical,  and  psychological 
well  being.  Excessive  noise  not  only  harms 
hearing  and  interferes  with  sleep.  It  may 
have  effects  on  the  heart,  the  circulatory 
and  respiratory  systems.  Too  much  noise  Is 
Indisputably  bad  for  people,  and  most  of 
us  are  exposed  for  varying  parts  of  the 
day  to  too  much  noise. 

Hearing  tests  were  given  recently  to  more 
than  40  rock  musicians;  half  were  found  to 
have  some  impairment.  The  doctors  who  con- 
ducted the  examinations  noted,  however 
that  audiences  at  rock  concerts  actually  were 
exposed  to  higher  noise  levels  than  the  per- 
formers, because  of  amplifying  equipment. 
Hearing  impairment  Is  becoming  not  only  an 
occupational  risk.  It  would  appear  but  a  cul- 
tural one  as  well. 
Part  of  the  noise  problem  Is  educational. 


Informing  people  of  the  dangers  of  exces- 
sive— and  frequently  avoidable — noise.  A 
vacuum  cleaner  manufacturer  Introduced  a 
quiet  model  a  while  back  and  found  It  didn't 
sell  well;  housewives  associated  noise  with 
power.  Dealers  say  that  motorcycle  buyers  do 
the  same. 

Substantial  noise  reduction  can  be 
achieved  In  most  powered  products  at  only  a 
small  added  cost.  A  main  problem  up  to 
now,  as  the  EPA  told  Congress,  has  been  "In- 
adequate social,  economic  or  governmental 
pressures"  for  noise  abatement.  The  legisla- 
tion for  doing  something  has  been  proposed 
and  the  need  to  do  something  Is  evident. 
Just  listen. 


A  SERGEANT  SPEAKS  OUT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine.  Air  Force  M.  Sgt.  John  P. 
Harte,  called  his  local  newspaper  the 
other  day — from  Japan — to  defend  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  what  he  had  to  say  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  address.  Sergeant 
Harte  tried  to  call  the  Democrats  on 
their  special  television  show,  as  per  their 
suggestion,  but  they  would  not  accept 
charges.  So,  Sergeant  Harte  placed  a  call 
to  the  Delaware  County  Daily  Times  at 
Chester,  Pa.,  where  he  asked: 

Why  do  they  not  comment  on  how  well 
President  Nixon  Is  getting  people  out  of  Viet- 
nam and  why  do  they  not  comment  on  what 
he  is  trying  to  do  for  the  poverty  program? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  today's  Record  a  copy 
of  the  news  story  written  on  Sergeant 
Harte's  experience. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Calls  From  Japan  To  Back  Nixon — Woodlyn 

Soldier  Pays  $20  To  Give  His  2   Cents' 

Worth 

(ByJoeZelnlk) 

"I'm  calling  from  far  away,  so  you'll  have 
to  talk  loud."  said  the  distant  voice  on  the 
other  end  of  the  wire  Friday  afternoon. 

"Uh-huh,"  said  the  reporter,  accustomed 
to  practical  Jokes  from  friends  In  Media. 

"I'm  telephoning  from  Japan,"  continued 
the  clear  voice. 

"Yeah."  nodded  the  reporter,  ready  to  cut 
off  the  wise  guy. 

"My  name  is  John  Harte.  with  an  'e'. "  said 
the  voice,  "and  I  Just  tried  to  call  the  Demo- 
crats who  attacked  President  Nlxon.  but 
they  wouldn't  accept  my  call." 

"Well  why  are  you  calling  us?"  asked  the 
reporter,  waiting  for  the  punch  line. 

"Because  I'm  from  Woodlyn."  he  replied, 
"and  you're  my  hometown  paper." 

And  that's  how  John  F.  Harte  came  to 
spend  $20  to  defend  his  President. 

Harte.  a  master  sergeant  In  the  Air  Force 
stationed  at  Wakkanal.  Japan,  nad  listened 
over  American  Forces  Radio  to  a  transmission 
of  "Your  Voice  Counts."  a  Democratic  Party 
reply  to  President  Nixon's  State  of  the  Union 
Message. 

When  moderator  Sen.  Thomas  F.  Eagleton 
of  Missouri  Invited  viewers  and  listeners  to 
phone  their  questions,  collect,  to  the  panel 
of  Democrats  In  Washington.  Sgt.  Harte 
tried  to  place  a  call. 

The  Democrats,  acknowledged  to  be  In 
rough  shape  financially,  declined  to  accept 
a  collect  call  from  Japan.  So,  Harte  decided 
to  call  his  hometown  paper.  6.500  miles  away. 
The  cost  to  him  was  $4-a-mlnute  for  a  flve- 
mlnutecaJl. 

"Some  of  us  who  have  put  our  time  In  the 
service  would  like  to  hear  both  sides,"  said 
Harte,  obviously  disgruntled  with  the  Demo- 
cratic program. 


"I  have  two  questions,"  he  continued. 
"First,  why  do  they  not  comment  on  how 
well  President  Nlxon  Is  getting  people  out  of 
Vietnam?  Second,  why  do  they  not  comment 
on  what  he  is  trying  to  do  for  the  poverty 
program?" 

The  reporter  agreed  that  the  sergeant's 
questions  would  go  into  print. 

Pressed  as  to  Just  where  in  Japan  he  was. 
Harte  said  he  was  in  northern  Japan.  "You 
don't  get  any  further  north."  he  said. 

"Your  time  Is  up."  said  a  very  Japanese  fe- 
male voice. 

"I  will  pay  for  the  additional  time,"  said 
the  sergeant. 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  the  operator,  "I  cannot 
do  that." 

And  then  he  was  gone. 

Harte's  parents  died  when  he  was  young 
and  he  was  reared  by  two  aunts.  Mrs.  Anna 
Carpenter  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Abbott  of  1414 
Grant   Ave.    In   Woodlyn.    Ridley   Township. 

He  Is  37,  a  graduate  of  Ridley  Township 
High  School,  worked  at  Westlnghouse  for  a 
brief  time,  and  has  been  In  the  Air  Force  for 
18  years. 

"He's  on  an  island  15  miles  from  Russia," 
said  Mrs.  Abbott. 

And  Mrs.  Carpenter  pointed  out  that  they 
had  received  a  package  from  him,  earlier  that 
day,  containing  two  figurine  dolls  and  a  tea 
set. 

Harte  and  his  wife  were  home  for  a  week 
this  summer  and  his  aunts  remembered  that 
he  was  very  Interested  in  the  upcoming  elec- 
tions, but  they  did  not  recollect  that  he 
committed  himself  to  either  party. 

Harte  also  has  an  uncle  in  Delaware  Coun- 
ty, E.  Joseph  Hegarty  of  Knowlton  Road.  Vil- 
lage Green.  Aston  and  a  sister.  Mrs.  Robert 
(Helen)  Rodgers  of  912  Truepenny  Road, 
Media. 

Mrs.  Rodgers  said  her  brother  had  called 
from  Japan  once  before,  to  Inquire  about  the 
family's  safety  when  he  heard  of  the  County's 
September  floods. 

Each  of  Harte's  relatives,  told  about  his 
phone  call,  had  the  same  thing  to  say: 
"That's  Jackie!" 

"He's  a  nice  boy."  said  Mrs.  Hegarty.  "but 
sort  of  headstrong.  If  he  wanted  to  put  in  his 
two  cents,  he  find  a  way." 
He  did.  But  It  cost  $20. 


GOOD  SPORTSMANSHIP  AND 
FRIENDSHIP 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  an  out- 
standing reporter  on  the  Omaha  World 
Herald,  Mr.  Tom  Allan,  wrote  a  touching 
story  involving  good  sportsmanship  and 
friendship.  His  story  was  published  soon 
after  the  Orange  Bowl  game  on  January 
1,  1972,  in  which  the  Nebraska  football 
team  maintained  its  No.  1  position. 

The  sports  commentator,  Joe  Gara- 
glola,  thought  that  this  story  was  worth 
retelling.  He  did  this  on  NBC's  radio  pro- 
gram last  Sunday. 

Mr.  President,  this  story  originally  re- 
ported by  Tom  Allan  does  merit  retelling. 
It  is  of  interest  to  every  American.  We 
all  knew  that  Johnny  Rodgers  was  a 
great  football  player,  but  this  accotmt 
shows  him  as  a  great  person  also.  For 
that  reason.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  Joe  Garag- 
iola's  statement  as  reprinted  in  the 
Omaha  World  Herald.  January  30,  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Johnny's  Biggest  Moment  Came  in  Dressing 
Room 
The   following  Is   the   script   of   a   sports 
commentary  that  announcer  Joe  Garaglola 
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will    give    today   on    NBC    raaios    "Monitor" 
program: 

It's  doubtful  If  a  college  football  game  ever 
got  more  coverage  than  the  meeting  between 
Nebraska  and  Alabama  in  the  Orange  Bowl 
on  New  Year's  night.  Still,  there  was  some- 
thing that  happened  that  night  that  you 
might  not  have  heard  about.  If  you  didn't,  I 
think  there  Is  something  In  the  story  for  all 
of  us. 

I  learned  about  It  from  the  column  of  Tom 
Allan  of  The  Omaha  World-Herald. 

It's  a  story  of  two  men.  One  Is  a  former 
Nebraska  split  end,  Rex  Lowe.  He  wasn't  in 
uniform  on  New  Tear's  night  in  Miami,  but 
be  was  there.  He  sat  on  the  sldelinee  in  his 
wheelchair,  which  has  been  his  means  of 
transportation  since  he  was  stricken  with 
Hodgkln's  disease. 

The  men  on  the  field  hsid  been  his  team- 
mates, and  he  was  proud  of  all  of  them,  as 
they  nailed  down  the  Ud  on  their  rating  as 
the  nation's  No.  1  team.  It  had  to  be  a  thrill 
for  him.  It  was  a  thrill  for  me.  as  I  sat  in 
the  stands  that  night.  The  whole  Nebraska 
team  was  exciting  to  watch,  especially  John- 
ny Rodgers. 

Ill  writing  about  that  night,  Tom  Allan 
said,  "In  future  years,  cold  statistics  in 
sports  record  books  will  show  Johnny's  big- 
gest moment  in  the  Orange  Bowl  was  his 
game-breaking  77-yard  punt  return  for  a 
touchdown. 

"But  such  'impossible'  scampers  have  be- 
come a  tradition  for  Johnny  R.  He  pulls 
stadium  crowds  to  their  feet  In  expectancy 
every  time  he  fields  the  ball.  It  has  become 
the  trademark  of  a  supremely  talented  ath- 
lete. What  moment  could  be  finer?" 

Then  Tom  Allan  tells  us  of  an  even  finer 
moment.  After  the  game,  the  Nebraska  dress- 
ing room  was  crowded  and  noisy.  Off  to  one 
side,  qiuetly  enjoying  It  all,  was  Rex  Lowe 
in  his  wheelchair. 

In  the  middle  of  all  the  attention  was 
Johnny  Rodgers,  holding  the  game  ball.  Sud- 
denly Rodgers  Jumped  up  on  a  bench.  Over 
the  noise  he  started  to  yell.  He  said,  "Hey, 
guys,  give  me  your  attention.  I  know  we  al- 
ways put  it  to  a  vote  to  see  who  gets  the 
game  ball.  But  I  say  it  should  go  by  acclama- 
tion to  one  of  the  greatest  guys  there  Is,  Rex 
Lowe." 

The  approval  came  quick  and  loud,  and 
Johnny  Rodgers  slipped  through  the  crowd 
as  gracefully  as  he  had  gone  through  the 
Alabama  team.  He  gave  the  ball  to  Lowe. 

The  young  man  accepted  it,  and  the  tears 
began  to  come.  Then  the  two  men  embraced 
each  other,  and  both  cried  openly. 

In  these  days  when  we  hear  so  much  of 
hate,  I  might  point  out  that  Johnny  Rod- 
gers is  black,  and  Rex  Lowe  is  white.  Al- 
though in  that  beautiful  moment  in  the  Ne- 
braska dressing  room,  neither  man  seemed 
to  notice  that. 


THE  SCOPE  OP  A  MUSEUM'S 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  of  Museum  News  an  opinion 
page  was  presented  by  George  C.  Seybolt, 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  at  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Pine  Arts  and  pres- 
ident of  the  William  Underwood  Co.  Mr. 
Seybolt  holds  the  view  that  a  museum 
trustee  should  take  an  active,  not  a  pas- 
sive, role  in  insuring  that  a  museum's 
services  are  meeting  the  demonstrated 
needs  of  an  ever-increasing  public.  In 
his  own  words: 

Since  a  substantial  part  of  every  museum's 
collections  and  endowments  are  derived  from 
our  method  of  tax  deductions,  the  trustee 
Is  .  .  .  responsible  to  the  taxpayer,  and  by 
extension,  to  every  citizen.  It  follows  that 
1ia  executing  his   commitments  properly,  a 


trustee   must   possess   reasonable    ability    to 
guide  the  future  of  his  institution. 

The  heart  of  Mr.  Seybolt's  discussion 
lies  in  a  proposal  for  change,  which  will 
broaden  the  scope  of  a  museum's  ac- 
tivities in  line  with  its  responsibilities,  in 
the  contemporary  world.  This  proposal 
embodies  what  I  believe  to  be  a  most 
important  emphasis — an  emphasis  on 
exposure  outside  rather  than  merely  in- 
side the  museimi.  No  longer  can  a  mu- 
seum's resources  be  made  available  to 
scholars  and  the  public  only  through  the 
direct  museum  nsit.  Mr.  Seybolt  sees 
proper  exposure  in  today's  world  as  the 
utilization  of  "all  communications  media, 
present  and  future,  to  expose  the  muse- 
um's own  collections  and  loaned  ma- 
terial to  the  largest  possible  public  in  the 
most  effective  and  Imaginative  way." 
Focus  should  be  placed  on  auditory  tech- 
niques combined  with  the  visual  ele- 
ments, such  as  in  television. 

Our  communications  capabilities  have 
already  made  our  world  small  in  the 
areas  of  news  and  the  dialog  between 
nations.  Why  not  utilize  these  same  ca- 
pabilities in  the  field  of  .art?  As  Mr.  Sey- 
bolt succinctly  put  it,  "It  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  anticipate  an  explosion  of 
museum-inspired  cultural  knowledge 
which  will  parallel  the  explosion  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  which  we  have  experi- 
enced in  the  last  quarter  century,"  and 
what  broad  new  dimensions  of  meaning 
are  added  to  our  lives  by  such  cultural 
knowledge. 

I  think  the  Senate  will  find  this  state- 
ment most  interesting,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Opinion — A  Museum  Tbustee's 
Proposal  tor  Change 
(By  George  Seybolt) 

(Note.— George  C.  Seybolt,  president  of 
the  William  Underwood  Co.,  Is  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  at  the  Museum  of  Pine 
Arts,  Boston.  He  has  been  a  trustee  of  the 
Museum  since  1966.  A  member  of  the  Busi- 
ness Committee  for  the  Arts,  Seybolt  Is  cur- 
rently a  trustee,  director  or  elected  member 
of  19  national  or  New  England  organizations 
and  has,  in  the  past,  served  nearly  twice  that 
number.  A  native  of  New  York  City,  he  has 
been  a  Bostonian  for  the  past  25  years  and 
currently  resides  in  the  historic  Dexter 
House,  Dedham,  Mass.) 

The  museum  trustee  represents  the  public 
and  Is  committed  to  the  protection  of 
museums,  their  collections  and  buildings 
as  well  as  their  endowments.  Since  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  every  museum's  collections 
and  endowments  are  derived  from  our 
method  of  tax  deductions,  the  trustee  is  also 
responsible  to  the  taxpayer,  and  by  exten- 
sion, to  every  citizen.  It  follows  that  In  ex- 
ecuting his  conunltments  properly,  a  trustee 
must  possess  reasonable  ability  to  guide  the 
future  of  his  institution.  This  Is  a  broad 
obligation  and  the  trustee  who  accepts  it 
must  vary  with  tradition  and  assume  a 
slightly  different  stance  when  he  asks,  "How 
well  are  we  discharging  our  responsibilities?" 
He  must  go  further.  Since  he  is  setting  policy 
and  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  funds, 
which  In  a  sense  are  taxfjayers"  funds,  he 
must  also  ask,  "How  good  Is  our  manage- 
ment?" "How  efficient  are  we  in  meeting  the 
demonstrated  needs  of  a  broad  public  for  the 
services  of  museums?"  The  answers  are  not 
easy. 


February  1,  1972 

At  the  Boston  Museum  of  Pine  Arts  we 
reached  the  answers  by  establishing  a  special 
ad  hoc  trustee  committee  to  review  the 
Museum's  first  century  of  existence,  to  asseea 
Its  resources  and  capabilities  in  order  to  set 
a  course  for  the  start  of  its  second  century 
of  service. 

The  population  of  the  United  SUtes  Is  now 
passing  200  million.  Outside  our  borders,  in- 
calculable  hundreds  of  thousands  are  begin- 
nlng  to  move  around  the  world  easily  and 
rapidly.  An  appreciable  percentage  of  the 
world  population  Is  interested  in  art  and 
museums.  Including  our  own.  In  time.  It  will 
be  Impossible  for  our  museum  to  accom- 
modate a  larger  visitor  population.  In  addi- 
tion, the  safety  of  the  objects,  visitor  com- 
fort and  costs  of  operation  and  maintenance 
win  be  endangered. 

AU  of  these  considerations  led  to  the  con- 
clusion, by  the  ad  hoc  trustee  committee, 
that  multiplication  of  the  uses  of  the  mu- 
seum's resources  can  no  longer  come  only 
through  the  direct  museum  visit.  Other 
means  must  be  found  to  develop  a  museum's 
full  importance  and  educational  potential. 
The  thrust  of  the  conclusions  reached  by 
the  ad  hoc  committee  was  that  the  four 
basic  museum  precepts  are  acquisition,  pres- 
ervation, exhibition  and  interpretation.  In- 
terwoven with  all  of  these,  a  fifth  precept  is 
should  be  added:  exposition, 
terwoven  with  all  of  these,  a  fifth  precept 
simply  to  employ  all  communications  media, 
present  and  future,  to  expose  the  museum's 
own  collections  and  loaned  material  to  the 
largest  possible  public  in  the  most  effective 
and  Imaginative  way.  This  Is  one  man's  an- 
swer and  It  may  not  be  an  original  Idea. 
Full  use  of  communications  media  has  a 
number  of  merits  since  It  complements  mu- 
seum activities — the  procedures  developed 
over  the  past  century  for  the  expert  and 
skillful  presentation  of  works  of  art.  It 
heightens  other  activities — the  scholarly  and 
curatorial  skills  of  the  professionals  who 
staff  the  museum.  It  balances  the  needs  of 
the  scholar  with  service  to  our  partners,  the 
general  public,  and  enables  the  trustees  to 
discharge  their  policy  responsibilities  of 
making  the  museum  even  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  a  changing  society,  without 
Jeopardizing  the  safety  of  the  Irreplaceable 
works  of  art  entrusted  to  their  care.  Finally, 
this  style  and  degree  of  exposition  adds  a 
new  dimension  on  a  large  scale  to  current 
museum  techniques. 

The  concept  of  exposition  calls  for  supple- 
menting the  present  museum  staff  by  a  corps 
of  communications  technicians,  highly 
skilled  and  educationally  motivated,  who 
can  employ  all  technical  variations  and  de- 
velopments of  the  media  to  link  the  mu- 
seum's resources  with  an  ever  Increasing  au- 
dience outside  the  museum.  The  programs 
they  produce  on  paper,  tape,  film,  filament  or 
whatever  the  technical  future  may  bring,  will 
augment  the  traditional  In-museum  pres- 
entations which  have  done  so  much  to  make 
the  fine  arts  accessible  to  the  public. 

Art  education  and  art  appreciation  still 
rely  primarily  on  print  for  their  presenta- 
tion. The  presentation  can  be  augmented  by 
the  broadcast  voice,  which  has  obvious  limi- 
tations for  visual  materials,  but  it  can  be  Im- 
measurably enhanced  by  television.  Here 
voice  and  Image  are  combined  In  a  form 
which  Is  readily  available  throughout  the 
world  and  can  be  used  direct  and  live,  or 
stored  and  repeated  at  will.  The  advantages 
of  utilizing  communications  media  In  the 
educational  process,  which  In  museums  is 
not  fully  realized,  are  as  manifold  as  they 
are  obvious. 

The  availability  of  good  art  collections  Is 
limited  to  a  few  institutions  directly  serving 
a  relatively  small  proportion  of  our  total 
population.  Located  in  major  cities  for  the 
most  part,  where  the  Communications  media 
have  reached  a  high  state  of  development, 
these  museum  collections  can  be  turned  to 
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the  advantage  of  the  world  community.  Com- 
munications capabilities  can  make  it  possible 
for  communities  all  over  the  world  to  become, 
m  effect,  neighborhoods  of  existing  major 
institutions.  Thus  museums  can  take  advan- 
tage of  the  surging  interest  in  art,  while 
avoiding  the  hazards  and  expense  of  phys- 
ically saturating  their  galleries.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  anticipate  an  explosion  of 
museum-Inspired  cultural  knowledge  which 
win  parallel  the  explosion  of  technical  knowl- 
edge we  have  experienced  In  the  last  quarter 
century. 

The  costs  of  presenting  art  In  volume 
through  the  media  will  be  enormous — yet  far 
less  than  the  cost  of  standard  teaching  by 
traditional  means.  Costs  will  be  borne  by  a 
limited  number  of  institutions,  and  of  neces- 
sity will  be  forced  to  confine  themselves  to 
certain  media  to  achieve  familiarity  and  effec- 
tiveness, and  to  develop  appropriate  styles 
and  techniques.  The  communication  process 
will  be  tjeyond  the  financial  reach  of  any  but 
the  largest  Institutions,  "but  will  be  shared 
with  smaller  museums  In  the  same  way  that 
art  objects  and  exhibitions  are  now  shared. 

In  my  view,  one  which  Is  reinforced  by  the 
findings  of  the  Museum's  ad  hoc  committee, 
museums  will.  In  the  future,  be  well-advised 
to  expend  funds  to  develop  a  technical  com- 
munications staff.  Such  a  staff  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  educational  mission  of  project- 
ing to  a  broad  audience  the  collections  a 
museum  owns  or  borrows,  as  interpreted  by 
the  special  and  rare  talents  of  the  curatorial 
staff.  In  so  doing,  these  technicians  will 
multiply  and  remultlply  the  presentation  for 
audiences  in  the  thousands  and  the  millions, 
thus  making  the  most  efficient  and  produc- 
tive use  of  a  museum's  resources.  Thus  they 
will  enable  a  museum  and  its  trustees  to  dis- 
charge fully  their  responsibilities  to  a  new 
and  changing  world  society  and  to  answer 
satisfactorily  the  demonstrated  demand  for 
broader  museum  services.  It  is  a  challenge 
which  all  of  us  should  meet  eagerly.  Oiven 
the  talents  and  capabilities  of  the  remark- 
able people  who  staff  our  museums,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  challenge  will  be  met  tri- 
umphantly. 


SENATOR  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  our  late 
former  colleague,  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
wais  an  especially  effective  statesman 
since  to  his  legislative  knowledge  and 
ability  he  added  a  deep  sense  of  dignity, 
honesty,  and  patriotism. 

While  serving  with  him  on  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  I  had  the 
privilege  of  getting  to  know  him  not  only 
as  an  accomplished  legislator  but  also 
as  the  personification  of  all  that  is  im- 
plied when  one  person  refers  to  another 
as  "a  true  Southern  gentleman."  I  can 
assure  you  that  this  particular  Yankee 
from  New  Hampshire  will  miss  the 
Southern  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
Willis  Robertson,  who  represented  his 
State  so  long  and  so  well. 


THE  AMERICAN  DREAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  celebrated  Scottish  poet,  Robert 
Bums,  voiced  a  very  basic  human  wish 
when  he  wrote : 

Oh   would   some   power   the   giftle   gle   us. 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us  .  .  . 

The  next  best  thing  to  having  that 
knowledge  is  to  read  and  pay  attention 
to  what  Intelligent  and  objective  people 
who  are  not  Americans  and  whose  life 
style  is  different  from  ours  write  about 
us.  I  am  not  impressed  with  the  violently 


critical  any  more  than  I  ami  with  the 
overly  effusive  opinions  we  so  frequently 
encounter  in  the  communications  media 
today.  However,  I  do  appreciate  the  oc- 
casional honest  analysis  emanating  from 
a  source  that  Is  neither  beholden  nor 
hostile.  Such  a  view  was  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  Monday,  January 
31,  1972.  It  was  written  by  Peter  Peter- 
sen, a  Member  of  the  West  German  Par- 
liament representing  Wiirttemberg-Ba- 
den  and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  as 
something  to  read  and  ponder. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Petersen's  article  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    American   Dream 
(By  Peter  Petersen) 

Bonn. — I  am  prejudiced  when  writing 
about  America. 

America  saved  my  people  from  starvation 
not  so  very  long  ago.  No  German  called  that 
U.S.  imperialism.  Thousands  of  American 
soldiers — 225,000,  to  be  exact — are  stationed 
In  my  country  and  because  of  this  commit- 
ment and  their  loaded  guns,  we  are  still  a 
free  people. 

Where  I  come  from,  we  still  know  what 
freedom  means — because  seventeen  million 
of  us  are  locked  up  behind  barbed  wire,  walls 
and  mine  fields — behind  what  amount  to  the 
ugliest  and  most  inhuman  border  of  the 
world.  Some  four  hundred  of  my  people  have 
been  shot  and  killed  because  they  wanted  to 
go  from  one  p>art  of  our  country  to  another. 

The  American  commitment  to  freedom  and 
the  price  Americans  are  p>aylng  for  that  every 
day  saves  us  from  the  fate  of  our  neighbors 
the  Czechs  who  are  the  victims  of  imperial- 
ism. 

Yes — I  am  prejudiced,  and  I  don't  apologize 
for  the  fact  that  I  love  America. 

Tet,  I  am  worried.  Recently  I  talked  to 
officers  and  soldiers  on  a  big  Air  Force  base 
in  the  deep  South.  I  moved  around  in  the 
most  confusing  of  all  American  cities,  Los 
Angeles.  I  had  dinner  with  the  president  of 
a  big  corporation  who  laid  off  80,000  people, 
and  I  spent  an  evening  in  the  home  of  an 
old  friend  who  Is  unemployed  now.  His  two 
boys  are  at  a  university.  He  makes  ends  meet 
by  fixing  things  up  in  neighboring  homes 
(be  Is  an  engineer)  and  his  wife  got  a  Job 
In  a  shop  selling  antiques  the  Americans  like 
so  much. 

This  friend  considers  himself  lucky.  A  man 
driving  my  taxi  was  not  so  lucky — seventy 
dollars  a  week  unemployment  compensation. 
His  savings  are  gone,  and  he  is  now  cheating 
by  driving  a  taxi  for  a  few  hours  every  day. 

And  then  I  looked  at  the  headlines  of  the 
papers — ^there  was  a  pitched  battle  in  a  Jail 
somewhere — another  city  reports  on  the  dope 
problem,  and  In  many  cities,  parents  protest 
busing  their  children  from  their  neighbor- 
hood school  to  another  part  of  the  city  to  get 
Integrated.  No  one  has  been  able  to  explain 
to  me  yet  this  busing  scheme. 

When  I  was  In  this  country  twenty  years 
ago,  the  people  in  whose  homes  I  stayed 
never  locked  their  doors.  This  time  I  was 
warned  not  to  walk  back  to  the  hotel  after 
a  concert. 

Americans  are  not  very  articulate — even 
though  they  might  talk  a  great  deal.  So  they 
leave  the  forming  of  their  Image  as  a  nation 
to  Madison  Avenue  and  to  Hollywood.  Amer- 
icans are  probably  the  world's  greatest  sales- 
men of  material  goods,  but  they  are  very 
inept  In  selling  ideas. 

Of  course,  these  Ideas  are  all  there — In  the 
history  of  America  there  are  the  forces  that 
made  America  a  great  country  and  inspired 
a  dream  to  F>eoples  all  around  the  world. 

There  was  a  time  twenty  years  ago  when 


Americans  often  got  on  our  nerves  because 
they  were  so  sure  of  themselves.  Now  we 
get  nervous  because  Americans  seem  to  be 
losing  faith  in  their  own  destiny,  and  so  a 
student — what  Americans  would  call  a  "nice 
kid" — wovild  in  all  sincerity  talk  about  U.S. 
imperialism.  That  boy — a  student  In  a  semi- 
nar on  current  history — and  many  of  his 
friends  don't  realize  that  the  problem  Is  ex- 
actly the  other  way  around.  We  have  a  crisis 
In  the  Free  World  because  Americans  appear 
to  tis  to  shrink  back  from  the  responsibility 
that  goes  with  being  the  strongest  power  In 
the  world.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  the  Soviets 
don't  have  such  qualms — and  that  is  why 
they  flu  every  vacuum  America  and  Its  allies 
are  leaving.  Vietnam,  I  should  think,  proves 
my  point.  A  truly  Imperialistic  power  as  this 
"nice  kid"  believes  America  to  be  would  have 
carefully  calculated  the  risk  and  the  price, 
and  then  if  the  price  seemed  right  and  the 
aim  worthwhUe,  It  would  have  gone  In  with 
no  holds  barred. 

I  know  from  many  conversations  In  Com- 
munist countries  that  the  people  there  un- 
derstand that  basically  freedom  Is  Indivisible, 
and  they  dream  the  American  dream — not 
of  Coca  Cola  or  two  cars  In  every  garage 
but  of  freedom  as  conceived  In  this  country 
In  1776.  Because  It  Is  not  "American"  free- 
dom In  a  national  sense,  it  is  the  basis  of 
human  dignity  everywhere. 

When  I  mingled  In  the  crowd  In  the  air- 
port in  San  Francisco,  I  wished  I  h£id  a  way 
to  shake  these  people  to  remind  them  of 
what  they  are  and  to  convince  them  of  what 
we  expect  from  them.  Not  because  they  are 
better  or  more  intelligent  perhaps  than  the 
people  who  would  crowd  the  airport  in  Dus- 
seldorf  or  Berlin,  but  because  they  have  in 
their  own  heritage  the  hope  of  the  world. 
I  believe  it  is  the  only  hope  we  have — because 
If  America  falls,  the  world  falls,  and  I  hope 
I  will  not  again  meet  an  American  who  apolo- 
gizes for  the  fact  that  he  Is  American. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  B"yRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  11:30  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11:30 
this  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  11:16  a.m.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  imtil  11:30  a.m.;  where- 
upon the  Senate  reconvened  when  called 
to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Inou-xt^  . 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1971 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  11 :30  having  arrived,  and  pursuant  to 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
remaining  time  from  now  until  the  hour 
of  12:30  will  be  equally  divided  between 
and  controlled  by  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  iMr. 
Williams)  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  <Mr.  Ervin). 
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The  clerk  will  report  the  pending 
business. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2515)  to  further  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
workers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  acting  for 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  <Mr.  Ervin)  .  I  yield  my- 
self 6  minutes. 

The  best  way  to  save  the  time  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  Congress  is  to  vote 
against  the  cloture  motion.  If  cloture 
fails  today  and  fails  tomorrow,  in  all 
likelihood  the  proposal  will  be  laid  aside, 
and  the  Senate  can  go  on  to  more  im- 
portant matters.  We  have  a  west  coast 
dock  strike.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  re- 
cession. We  are  in  a  period  of  inflation. 
We  are  at  war.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  requested  an  increase  in 
the  debt  limit  by  S50  billion.  Yet  we  spend 
the  time  of  the  Senate  on  a  proposal 
which  is  a  power  grab  on  the  part  of  the 
EEOC,  a  proposal  that  would  seek  to 
make  of  this  Federal  Bureau  or  Agency 
a  court,  a  jury,  a  judge,  and  a  prosecu- 
tor in  investigating  and  adjudicating 
complaints  of  unfair  labor  practices 

Mr.  President,  if  cloture  should  pre- 
vail, the  proponents  of  this  measure  can 
write  any  bill  that  they  see  fit  to  write 
Out  the  window  will  be  any  chance  of 
knocking  out  the  cease-and-desist  pro- 
vision, even  though  the  House  used  the 
court  enforcement  procedure.  The  House 
bill,  which  we  sought  to  substitute  on 
the  floor  for  the  committee  amendment 
provides  for  enforcement  of  such  com- 
plaints through  court  procedures  Forty- 
six  Members  of  the  Senate,  out  of  94 
Senators  voting,  voted  for  the  same  plan 
More  than  48  percent  of  the  Senators 
voted  for  the  court  procedure  rather  than 
for  making  this  Commission  a  court  and 
jury  and  prosecutor. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  Senator  or  a 
Member  of  the  House  has  an  opportunity 
to  cast  a  vote  which  is  so  important  as 
this  cloture  vote.  It  will  be  striking  a 
blow  against  expanding,  mushrooming 
Federal  bureaucracy.  It  will  be  striking 
a  blow  against  further  control  of  our 
everyday  lives  by  Federal  bureaus  and 
agencies  here  in  Washington.  It  is  a  most 
important  vote,  and  if  the  46  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  voted  to  adopt  the 
amendment  substituting  court  procedure 


for  Commission  determination  will  stand 
together  on  this  vote  and  on  the  suc- 
ceeding vote,  we  will  be  able  to  kill  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  some  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  possibly  a  return  will  be 
made  to  the  House  plan.  If  the  Senate 
votes  for  cloture,  there  will  be  no  chance 
of  returning  to  the  House  plan  of  court 
action,  court  determination,  court  ad- 
judication, court  enforcement,  because 
all  bars  will  be  down.  There  is  a  majority 
in  the  Senate  that  wants  cease-and-de- 
sist powers  for  the  EEOC.  but  46  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  do  not.  along  with  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

So.  Mr.  President,  if  cloture  is  invoked, 
if  the  debate  does  end.  what  then  will  be 
the  procedure?  In  time,  the  bill  will  be 
passed  in  the  Senate,  with  cease-and- 
desist  powers  for  the  EEOC.  It  will  go  to 
the  House,  where  there  will  be  additional 
debate.  On  passage  of  the  bill  in  the 
House,  it  will  return  to  the  Senate,  where 
further  lengthy  debate  can  be  held  on 
whether  to  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment or  send  the  bill  to  conference.  Af- 
ter that  issue  has  been  debated  for  days 
on  end.  then,  in  all  likelihood,  the  bill 
would  go  to  conference,  and  then,  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report  on  its  submission  to  the  two  bod- 
ies, there  again  there  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  this  issue. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  34  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  vote  against  the  cloture 
motion  today  and  tomorrow,  the  chances 
are  that  will  be  the  end  of  this  pernicious 
bill,  which  is  the  biggest  grab  for  power 
that  has  been  asserted  by  those  who  wish 
to  lodge  all  power  in  Government,  all 
power  over  our  everyday  lives  in  bureaus 
and  agencies  here  in  Washington. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  vote  "no" 
on  the  cloture  motion. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


February  i,  1922 
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ate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  1.  Public  Law  86-42,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Gallagher,  chairman 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  Randall' 
Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Stratton' 
Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Harvey.  Mr.  McEwen' 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr' 
Smith  of  New  York  as  members  of  the 
U.S.  Delegation  of  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  on  thA 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1,  Public  Law  886-420.  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Nix,  chairman  Mr 
Wright,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  de  la  Garza 
Mr.  Kazen,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Waldie  Mr' 
Frelinghuysen,  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Wig- 
gins, and  Mr.  Lujan  as  members  of  the 
U.S.  Interparliamentary  Group,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  1,  Public  Law  689,  84th  Congress 
as  amended,  the  Speaker  had  appointed 
Mr.  Hays,  chairman,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr 
Clark,  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Burton  Mr 
Arends,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Mathias!  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  as  members  of  the  U5 
Group  of  the  North  AUantic  Assembly' 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  14 
U.S.C.  194(a) ,  the  Speaker  had  appointed 
Mr.  Monagan  and  Mr.  Steele  as  members 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  biU  (S.  2601)  to  provide 
for  increases  in  appropriation  ceilings 
and  boundary  changes  in  certain  units  of 
the  national  park  system,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 


A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C. 
93551  a),  the  Speaker  had  appointed 
Mr.  Flynt.  Mr.  Sixes.  Mr.  Rhodes. 
and  Mr.  McKevitt  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10 
U.S.C.  6968(a),  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Stratton, 
Mr.  Minshall,  and  Mr.  Mills  of  Mary- 
land as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
10  U.S.C.  4355(a),  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Hull  of  Missouri,  Mr 
Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Mr.  Pirnie  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  46 
U.S.C.  1126c.  the  Speaker  had  appointed 
Mr.  Wolff  and  Mr.  Wydler  as  members 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy. 

The  message  further  informed  the  Sen- 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  ENDOW- 
MENT FOR  THE  HUMANITIES- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  92-239) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouye)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  transmitting  this  Sixth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  I  particularly  commend  to 
your  attention  the  new  programs  begun 
by  the  Endowment  during  fiscal  year 
1971.  These  programs,  created  in  order 
to  broaden  the  uses  of  the  humanities  by 
the  American  public,  include  an  experi- 
mental program  on  a  statewide  basis  for 
informal  adult  education  in  the  humani- 
ties and  the  Jefferson  Lectui-e  on  the 
Humanities,  a  national  series  which  will 
bring  humanistic  learning  directly  to 
bear  on  public  affairs. 


Tliese  new  programs  and  the  expan- 
sion of  existing  programs  described  in 
this  report  were  made  possible  by  the 
strong  support  in  increased  funding 
given  by  the  Congress  to  the  Endow- 
ment at  my  request.  Both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  have  now  rec- 
ognized that  the  humanities — languages, 
history,  philosophy,  literature  and  ethics 
among  others — are  an  essential  tool  for 
restoring  contemporary  problems  and 
that  the  Endowment  can  eventually  place 
this  tool  within  the  grasp  of  more  Ameri- 
cans than  ever  before. 

Federal  support  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  has  had  the 
desired  effect  of  stimulating  private  giv- 
ing and  private  initiative.  I  am  therefore 
happy  to  report  that  in  fiscal  year  1971 
the  Endowment  received  a  total  of  517 
separate  gifts,  about  four  times  the  num- 
ber received  the  previous  year.  These 
gifts  or  pledges,  amounting  to  $2.5  mil- 
lion, made  it  possible  for  the  Endowment 
for  the  second  year  in  a  row  to  draw  the 
full  amount  of  Federal  matching  funds 
appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  my  pleasure,  too,  to  note  that  the 
Humanities  Endowment's  Sixth  Annual 
Report  is  printed  on  recycled  paper  as  a 
part  of  this  Federal  Agency's  effort  to 
make  use  of  the  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources. I 

'  Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  February  1, 1972. 


EQUAL   EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OP  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2515)  to  further 
promote  equal  employment  opportunities 
for  American  workers. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Who  jields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  now  in  its 
10th  day  of  debate  on  S.  2515,  a  bill  to 
further  promote  equal  employment  op- 
portunities for  American  workers.  For  a 
good  deal  of  the  time  we  have  been  en- 
gaged in  extremely  productive  and  valu- 
able analysis  of  the  most  appropriate 
and  efficient  way  to  provide  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
with  enforcement  powers. 

To  date  the  Senate  has  given  this  leg- 
islation extremely  careful  and  close  con- 
sideration. In  doing  so  it  has  achieved  a 
number  of  worthy  objectives: 

First.  It  has  required  the  exhaustion 
of  administrative  remedies  prior  to  con- 
tract cancellations; 

Second.  It  has  required  that  Commis- 
sion findings  be  based  on  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence; 

Third.  It  has  created  an  independent 
General  Counsel; 


Fourth.  It  has  provided  financial  as- 
sistance to  small  business  and  small  un- 
ion defendants;  and 

Fifth.  It  has  limited  the  use  of  volun- 
tary services  to  publicity  in  the  media. 

Over  and  above  these  achievements 
the  committee  itself  in  i-eporting  the  bill 
took  into  account  the  views  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  body  by: 

First.  Providing  for  a  special  Attor- 
ney General  procedure  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  against  State  and  local 
governments; 

Second.  Retaining  the  functions  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  Federal  em- 
ployment while  authorizing  individual 
lawsuits  in  the  Federal  courts; 

Third.  Permitting  a  phase-in  period 
for  the  transfer  of  "pattern  and  practice" 
jurisdiction  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  the  EEOC;  and 

Fomth.  Eliminating  the  provision  au- 
thorizing a  Commissioners  charge. 

We  have  already  had  18  rollcall  votes 
on  this  legislation.  We  have  even  had 
substantial  debate  on  two  significant 
amendments  which  have  not  yet  been 
volted  on;  the  coverage  of  educational 
and  religious  institutions  and  the  cover- 
age of  employers  and  unions  with  be- 
tween eight  and  25  employees  and  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  President,  the  ultimate  goal  of  this 
debate  has  been  to  increase  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  of  our  minorities  and 
women  by  providing  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery to  bring  an  end  to  job  discrimi- 
nation once  and  for  all  in  our  country. 

I  very  much  respect  the  views  that 
have  been  expressed  in  this  Chamber 
about  the  merits  of  court  enforcement  as 
opposed  to  the  administrative  cease-and- 
desist  hearing  approach  together  with 
court  review. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  useful  purpose 
is  served  by  continuing  the  dialog  on  the 
subject  of  enforcement  powers  or  at  least 
on  the  mechanism  of  the  enforcement 
powers  any  longer.  The  Senate  has  work- 
ed its  will  and  it  is  my  sincere  desire  to 
respectfully  suggest  that  we  get  on  \nith 
the  legislative  process,  mindful  partic- 
ularly of  the  very  heavy  and  burden- 
some load  of  legislation  which  awaits 
us  at  the  end  of  this  debate. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  decided  the  issue  and  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  have  had  ample 
opportunity  to  register  their  views. 

Two  years  ago.  after  debate,  the  Sen- 
ate voted  for  cease  and  desist.  This  year 
the  Senate  has  already  had  six  rollcall 
votes  on  that  one  aspect  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  recognize  that  the  Senate  was  closely 
divided  on  which  procedure  would  be 
more  effective.  But,  under  our  principles 
of  Government,  the  Senate  has  decided. 
And  now  again  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
we  should  move  on. 

However.  Mr.  President,  the  debate  in 
the  past  few  days  has  taken  on  a  very 
ominous  and  undesirable  tone  to  my  way 
of  thinking.  I  am  afraid  that  many  of 
the  arguments  that  have  been  presented 
before  this  Chamber  have  been  an  at- 
tempt to  revisit  the  past  in  all  its  sadness 
and  wastefulness  of  human  resources. 

Mr.  President,  those  days  are  gone. 
That   era   is   passed.   The  question   of 


whether  or  not  employment  discrimina- 
tion is  unconstitutional  and  should  be 
proscribed  by  statute  has  long  since  been 
passed.  It  has  been  put  to  rest.  It  should 
stay  at  rest.  For  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try, it  should  not  be  resurrected. 

We  are  no  longer  debating  whether  or 
not  employment  discrimination  is  evil. 
We  are  no  longer  debating  whether  em- 
ployment discrimination  should  be  out- 
lawed. The  simple  truth  is  that  this  de- 
bate for  2  years  has  been  limited  to  the 
scope  and  kind  of  enforcement  powers 
that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  have  to  enable  minorities 
and  women  to  secure  their  rights  to  equal 
job  opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  was  unanimous 
in  its  views  that  an  enforcement  mecha- 
nism was  needed.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message,  delivered  only  a  little  over  a 
week  ago.  agreed  that  an  enforcement 
mechanism  is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  time  to  get 
on  and  pass  this  bill  and  provide  that  en- 
forcement mechanism. 

I  recognize  and  appreciate  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  North  Carolina 
agreed  to  a  time  limitation  on  one  of  his 
major  issues,  the  coverage  of  State  and 
local  governments.  Time  limitations  have 
also  been  agreed  upon  on  several  other 
votes. 

However,  I  find  it  ominous  to  note  that 
47  amendments  have  now  been  offered 
most  of  which  are  duplicative  in  nature. 
We  have  even  had  an  amendment  offered 
which  is  almost  identical,  and  I  repeat 
that,  almost  identical,  to  one  which  the 
Senate  voted  to  table  by  a  rollcall  vote  of 
45  to  32. 

Even  more  important,  this  debate  has 
really  lasted  almost  9  years  now.  The 
original  Kennedy  administration  bill 
provided  this  method  of  enforcement.  It 
was  compromised  out  of  the  bill,  because 
of  extended  debate  or  a  filibuster.  And 
here  we  are  today  jtill  debating  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  long  since 
passed  for  debate.  We  have  had  ample 
debate.  It  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  act. 

I  certainly  urge  the  Senate  to  bring  to 
a  close  the  debate  and  vote  for  the  cloture 
motion  now  pending  before  the  Senate  on 
S. 2515. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston  • . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  «Mr. 
Chiles).  The  Senator  from  California  is 
recognized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  very  briefly  on  the  cloture  mo- 
tion on  S.  2515.  the  pending  bill  to 
strengthen  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission,  a  bill  which  I  en- 
thusiastically cosponsor. 

This  cloture  motion  has  been  filed  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), and  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits). 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  both 
these  gentlemen,  and  share  their  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  equal  employment 
opportunity  and  other  civil  rights. 
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Nonetheless,  I  intend  to  vote  against 
this  cloture  motion. 

In  doing  so,  I  remain  fully  committed 
to  the  purposes  and  provisions  in  the  bill 
reported  by  the  committee  along  with 
the  few  excellent  floor  amendments  thus 
far  adopted. 

I  continue  to  disagree  most  strongly 
with  the  several  amendments  which  have 
been  offered  and  have  been  defeated  by 
the  Senate.  These  amendments  would, 
in  my  view,  destroy  the  essential  thrust 
of  this  bill. 

I  will  vote  against  cloture  at  this  time, 
because  I  do  not  believe  substantive  dis- 
agreement with  those  attempting  to  pro- 
long debate,  in  order  to  present  fully 
and  forcefully  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
public  at  large  the  basis  for  their  oppo- 
sition to  a  pending  measure,  provides  an 
adequate  justification  for  shutting  off 
debate  at  such  a  relatively  early  stage  in 
the  discussion. 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  are  entitled 
to  be  heard  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
country  .setting  forth  their  position  for 
longer  than  the  scant  2  weeks  which 
have  elapsed  in  the  debate  thus  far. 

The  points  they  have  been  making  and 
the  amendments  they  have  been  offering 
have  been  reasonable  ones  from  their 
points  of  view.  I  believe  it  would  be  un- 
fair of  the  majority  to  silence  dialog  on 
such  a  major  piece  of  legislation  at  this 
point  in  the  deliberations  and  in  the  ef- 
forts of  those  who  wish  to  make  their 
case  f uither. 

I  point  out  also  that  one  of  the  sub- 
stitute and  modifying  amendments  which 
has  been  offered  has  improved  and 
strengthened  the  bill.  This  occurred  in 
one  case  yesterday  in  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
which  I  cosponsored. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  cloture  vote  be- 
fore this  body  occurred  approximately 
6  weeks  ago  on  another  matter  with 
strong  civil  rights  implications.  This  was 
the  pending  nomination  of  now  Mr. 
Justice  William  H.  Rehnquist  to  be  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  opposed  cloture  at  that  point,  because 
I  felt  those  of  us — in  a  minority — were 
entitled  to  continue  our  attempt  to  ex- 
plore as  fully  as  possible  and  dramatize 
both  to  the  Senate  and  the  Nation  our 
very  deeply  felt  concerns.  I  was  grateful 
at  the  early  point  of  debate  that  the 
Senate  chose  not  to  invoke  cloture  against 
those  of  us  so  deeply  concerned  about 
human  rights  and  liberties. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
note  v.hat  a  ver>-  difficult  vote  this  is  for 
me  today.  I  recognize  how  strongly  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  fee!  about  the 
need  to  move  ahead  with  it  promptly  in 
the  Senate.  I  share  this  concern.  I  wish 
to  make  clear  that  at  such  time  as  I  am 
convinced  that  failure  to  invoke  cloture 
on  this  bill  will  threaten  timely  Senate 
action — that  Is,  lead  to  a  decision  to  lay 
the  bill  aside  and  proceed  to  other  busi- 
ness— I  will  then  vote  for  cloture.  I  Just 
do  not  believe  we  are  at  that  point  today. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  shut  off  de- 
bate today.  In  the  name  of  those  same 
rights  and  liberties,  despite  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  pending  measure  and  the 
need  for  congressional  action  soon. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  whatever 

time  remains  that  was  allocated  to  me. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator   from   New   Jersey   yield   me   5 

minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  such  time 
as  he  may  need  within  our  time  limit 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  properly  stated, 
the  cloture  motion  is  essentially  present- 
ed by  those  who  have  managed  the  bill 
on  the  floor,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
and  myself. 

As  we  approach  the  first  vote  on  clo- 
ture, we  very  well  know  that  there  will 
probably  be  another  one  and  perhaps  an- 
other one  after  that. 

We  owe  the  Senate  an  accounting  of 
why  we  did  what  we  did,  and  why  we  feel 
that  we  are  entitled  to  the  support  of  at 
least  a  majority  of  Senators  for  our 
efforts. 

As  debates  go.  this  debate  has  gone  on 
about  its  normal  length  of  time— about 
10  working  days. 

Mr.  President,  with  unanimous-con- 
sent agreements,  which  generally  ensue 
about  this  time,  we  could  have  finished 
the  bill  in  10  or  11  working  days  which, 
considering  the  timing  of  the  bill,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  session,  is  all  right.  The 
difficulty  is  that  we  have  had  a  very  clear 
.statement  by  the  opponents  of  the  meas- 
ure—they have  as  much  right  to  oppose 
as  we  have  to  propose,  and  I  make  no 
moral  judgments  whatever— that  they 
will  use  the  power  they  have  under  the 
rule.  Again.  I  do  not  say  that  invidiously. 
The  Senator  from  California  has  just 
said  that  he  feels  that  that  is  a  benefl- 
cient  rule  and  is  a  good  thing.  However, 
they  feel  that  they  should  make  use  of 
that  power  in  order  to  reverse  a  decision 
taken  by  five  votes  by  a  majority  of  the 
Senate.  And  they  have  told  us,  "Gentle- 
men, if  we  can  help  it,  there  will  be  no 
bill  If  you  do  not  accept  basically  the 
proposition  which  was  defeated." 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
poses  the  Lssue  very  sharply  to  us.  Is  the 
Senate  of  the  United  Stateo  to  be  run 
according  to  the  dictates  of  the  Consti- 
tution, that  a  majority  shall  determine  in 
he  final  analysis  what  shall  or  shall  not 
be  done,  or  is  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  be  run  by  former  Senator  Cal- 
houn's rule  of  a  concurrent  majority, 
which  means  that  we  cannot  do  anything 
around  here  unless  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  present  and  voting  agree  to  it? 
Mr.  President,  that  is  because  of  rule 
XXn  and  not  because  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  has  always  been  argued,  when 
we  have  argued  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  rule  XXn,  that  if  the  Senate 
really  wants  to  work  its  will,  it  can  do  so 
We  will  see  about  that. 

Mr.  President,  that  just  is  not  so  un- 
less there  are  enough  Senators  who  feel 
that  should  not  be  the  rule,  notwith- 
standing their  votes  on  a  particular 
measure.  Obviously  unless  some  of  the 
proponents  of  the  Dominick  amendment 
vote  for  cloture,  there  will  be  no  EEOC 
bill  except  on  the  terms  of  those  who  re- 
fuse to  agree  with  the  majority. 
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Mr.  President,  this  is  the  issue,  starkly 
and  clearly  stated.  Can  a  minority  suc- 
cessfuUy  frustrate  the  majority,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  majority 
after  a  decent  length  of  debate  calls  for 
the  invocation  of  rule  XXU?  The  answer 
is  decidedly  yes,  unless  Senators  will  rise 
above  their  opinions  on  a  particular 
measure  to  the  highest  degree  and  see 
that  the  Senate  is  permitted  to  function 
according  to  its  constitutional  duty,  not 
just  its  right. 

We  have  already  voted  on  a  number  of 
amendments.  I,  myself,  supported  the  de- 
cision to  strike  out  the  transfer  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
which  was  an  issue  that  was  debated 
very  much. 

We  have  supported  the  reasonable  dis- 
position of  the  volunteers  question.  We 
have  supported  the  reasonable  disposi- 
tion of  the  affirmative  action  plan  and 
the  small  business  indemnification  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  few  other 
amendments  which  will  come  up  which 
we  will  do  our  utmost  to  deal  with  rea- 
sonably according  to  the  best  sensibilities 
of  the  Senate.  They  can  he  disposed  of 
within  48  hours,  as  can  be  seen  from  an 
inspection  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  come  to  the  first 
vote  on  cloture,  the  issue  is  clear.  Does 
the  Senate  function  by  the  concurrent 
majority?  The  Senate  carniot  pass  any- 
thing unless  two-thirds  are  willing.  Are 
there  now  enough  Senators  who  will  rise 
above  their  personal  feelings  on  a  meas- 
ure and  subserve  the  total  national  in- 
terest so  that  the  Senate  will  not  be 
immobilized  by  the  minority. 

That  is  the  issue,  Mr.  President.  We 
will  begin  to  decide  it  and  the  country 
wiU  have  a  very  important  influence  on 
that  decision,  because  when  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  session,  as  I  have  noted 
now  since  1957  when  I  first  came  here, 
a  concurrent  periodic  effort  is  made  to 
amend  i-ule  XXII,  that  is  not  the  time 
to  argue.  That  is  not  the  time  to  state 
the  issues.  That  is  not  the  time  when 
the  case  is  made  or  unmade. 

The  case  is  made  or  unmade  in  every 
session  as  we  approach  an  issue  on  which 
opinions  are  deeply  held  or  felt  by  an 
enormous  majority  of  the  population. 
And  if  they  see  themselves  frustrated  by 
the  application  of  a  Senate  rule  which 
can  be  undone  by  a  majority  of  tJie  Sen- 
ators in  the  beginning  of  the  Congress, 
it  is  there  that  the  cumulative  wrath  of 
the  country  can  manifest  its  will,  and 
not  until  that. 

The  case  is  not  made.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  beginning  of  these  successive  Con- 
gresses. The  case  is  made  now.  in  each 
February,  March,  April,  and  May  when 
the  majority  feels  It  Is  frustrated  and  not 
able  to  perform  its  constitutional  duty 
because  of  the  presence  of  this  rule  on 
our  books,  a  rule  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  complete  and  honest  debate. 

That  has  not  been  denied  in  this 
Chamber.  There  is  no  gag  rule  here.  But 
it  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  feelings  of  the 
minority  that  it  can  frustrate  the  major- 
ity. That  is  built  into  the  rule.  That  is 
not  the  way  it  ou«ht  to  be. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate,  in 
the  absence  of  a  change  of  the  rule — 
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which  it  cannot  make  now — will  exercise 
its  duty,  patriotism,  and  fidelity  to  its 
own  responsibility  so  that  the  hands  of 
the  majority  may  be  unmanacled  and 
there  can  be  given  a  decent  opportunity 
for  debate  of  amendments  with  complete 
reasonableness  and  freedom  so  that  the 
Senate  may  be  in  a  position  to  act. 

For  those  reasons.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  Senators  who  have  any  doubt 
in  their  minds,  like  those  voiced  by  the 
Senator  from  California,  will  vote  for 
cloture  this  first  time  out.  The  case  has 
got  to  be  built.  And  we  caimot  build  it 
without  the  necessary  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  9  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see 
the  need  for  all  of  these  important  and 
basic  changes  in  the  law  the  EEOC  has 
been  operating  under  for  some  7  years. 
It  has  not  had  the  powers  that  the  pro- 
ponents seek  to  give  to  it.  It  has  not  had 
the  power  to  deal  with  employers  of  as 
few  as  eight  people. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  ticked  off  a  number  of  amend- 
ments that  have  been  adopted,  making 
major  changes.  But  the  amendments  that 
have  been  adopted  do  not  affect  in 
any  way  the  power  grab  of  this  bill  that 
would  make  it  applicable  to  employers  of 
as  few  as  eight  people. 

They  do  not  eliminate  the  expansion 
of  power  of  the  EEOC  over  every  State, 
coimty,  and  city  employee  or  every  agen- 
cy of  every  State,  county,  and  city. 

They  have  not  amended  out  the  grab 
for  power  by  which  the  EEOC  is  seek- 
ing to  assert  its  will  over  every  single  ed- 
ucational institution  in  this  coimtry. 

They  have  not  amended  out  of  the  bill 
the  provision  transferring  from  the  Jus- 
tice Department  over  to  this  department 
the  authority  to  bring  pattern  and  prac- 
tice suits  against  employers  throughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  just  a  case  of  the 
EEOC  asking  for  too  much.  They  ask  for 
all  of  these  changes  and  all  of  these  ex- 
pansions of  their  authority.  Then,  how 
do  they  want  to  enforce  the  substantive 
and  basic  rights  of  individuals?  Are  they 
satisfied  to  go  into  court? 

What  we  are  asking  is  that  these  com- 
plaints, these  charges,  be  tried,  be  ad- 
judicated, be  determined,  and  be  en- 
forced through  a  Federal  district  court 
rather  than  to  have  them  determined  by 
the  Commission  which  will  continue  to 
serve  as  a  prosecutor,  as  a  judge,  and  as 
a  jury. 

Mr.  President,  the  EEOC  seeks  power 
over  State,  county,  and  city  employees. 
It  seeks  power  over  educational  institu- 
tions. It  se^s  power  over  employers  of 
as  few  as  three  persons.  But  that  does  not 
satisfy  their  reaching  out  for  more  pow- 
er. If  they  do  not  get  all  those  powers, 
what  will  they  do?  They  will  do  as  they 


have  done  for  the  last  7  years.  If  the  bill 
shall  be  defeated,  no  power  will  have 
been  taken  away  from  the  Commission. 

We  can  vote  in  favor  of  the  passage  of 
the  House  bill.  The  House  bill  was  passed 
and  is  on  the  Senate  calendar.  It  calls 
for  court  enforcement  of  complaints  of 
unfair  labor  practices.  I  dare  say  that  If 
the  bill  allowed  court  enforcement,  court 
adjudication  of  these  complaints,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  passing  the  bill. 
But  the  Senate  proponents  of  the  bill  are 
insisting  on  setting  up  a  tremendous  bu- 
reaucracy having  almost  imlimited 
power. 

It  occurs  to  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Alabama  that,  truly,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
has  said,  this  is,  in  effect,  a  vote  up  or 
dowm  on  the  effort  to  provide  court  ad- 
judication rather  than  determination  by 
the  Commission.  Senators  who  want  court 
enforcement  of  the  basic  substantive 
rights  should  vote  against  cloture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  ATJiKN.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  President,  the  best  way  to  dispose 
of  the  bill  is  to  vote  against  cloture  to- 
day and  to  vote  against  cloture  tomor- 
row. That  will  save  the  Senate,  in  all 
likelihood,  many  days  of  debate  upon 
this  issue. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  will  come  to  the  thought  and  idea 
of  providing  for  court  enforcement  of 
these  basic  rights.  But  if  we  invoke  clo- 
ture, that  wish  and  that  hope  will  have 
gone  forever,  because  a  majority  will  then 
be  able  to  write  the  bill  in  any  terms  it  so 
desires. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as  time 
nms  out  and  we  approach  the  vote,  the 
rhetoric  of  the  Senator  from  Alabsima 
suggests  some  heavy-handed  and  un- 
conscionable grabbing  for  power  by  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. Nothing  could  be  clearer  than 
the  history  with  respect  to  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
and  whether  it  should  have  effective  en- 
forcement powers. 

This  is  no  12th-hour  grab  by  a  him- 
gry  agency.  Sixty-three  Senators  who 
are  Members  of  the  Senate  today  were 
here  on  the  day  in  1964  when  the  civil 
rights  bill  was  passed,  when  title  VU 
was  included,  and  when  the  Commission 
was  created.  Sixty-three  of  us  went 
through  that  long  period  after  the  day 
when  the  messages  came  from  President 
Kennedy  asking  for  equal  employment 
and  for  an  effective  commission  having 
cease  and  desist  powers.  We  went 
through  the  debate  in  1964.  We  went 
through  what  was  known  to  be  a  fill- 
buster — 584  hoiu-s  of  debate. 

Sitting  in  the  chair  across  the  aisle 
to  my  right,  the  minority  leader,  Everett 
Dirksen,  finally  said,  "If  you  will  take 
from  the  bill  the  cease-and-desist  en- 
forcement powers  of  the  EEOC.  we  will 
be  able  to  support  it."  After  that  decision 
was  reached,  cloture  was  voted,  and  we 
went  to  the  compromise  bill  of  1964. 


We  know  what  has  happened  since 
then.  We  know  that  discrimination  in 
employment  is  still  tragically  rampant 
throughout  the  coimtry.  People  are  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  their  na- 
tional background,  because  of  where 
their  parents  came  from,  because  of 
where  they  themselves  have  come  from. 
Women  are  discriminated  against.  Black 
people  are  discriminated  against. 

I  will  say  that  cases  that  have  finally 
worked  through  the  long  and  intermi- 
nable process  of  getting  to  court  have 
been  a  ray  of  hope  to  those  who  have  been 
discriminated  against.  But  it  is  a  long, 
long,  expensive  journey;  and  those  30.- 
000  people  who  are  now  complaining  to 
the  EEOC  have  no  chance  of  carrying 
their  cases  all  the  way  through  the  full 
procedures  of  the  district  courts.  But  if 
the  EEOC  is  given  the  powder  that  all  oth- 
er agencies  have,  to  hold  hearings,  with 
all  the  due  process  on  a  complaint,  and  to 
reach  a  finding,  a  finding  that  can  be 
reviewed  in  a  circuit  court  of  appeals,  I 
suggest  that  the  hope  of  1961,  when  the 
plan  was  first  suggested  by  President 
Kennedy  for  the  Nation,  will  be  alive 
again  for  the  millions  of  people  who  now 
know  that  they  live  in  a  country  where 
they  are  not  fully  protected  against  dis- 
crimination. That  is  all  that  the  bill  is 
about — that  is,  a  constitutional  right 
through  statutory  enactment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  2  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  not 
one  of  the  Senators  present  at  the  time 
to  which  the  distingtiished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  has  alluded.  He  spoke 
of  a  compromise  having  been  reached. 
Apparently,  that  compromise  no  longer 
exists,  because  what  was  compromised 
out  is  now  coming  forward  again. 

No  one  disagrees  with  the  need  or  the 
right  of  every  individual  in  the  country 
to  have  a  fair  and  equal  opportunity  to 
obtain  employment  where  job  opportu- 
nities exist.  All  advocate  that  substan- 
tive right.  The  difficulty  arises  in  the 
manner  of  enforcement  of  that  right. 

The  proponents  would  have  that  right 
enforced  by  a  commission  that  first  ac- 
cepts or  receives  charges  and  then  in- 
vestigates, prosecutes,  and  passes  judg- 
ment on  those  charges.  Whether  that  is 
fair,  whether  that  is  due  proces.  or 
whether,  accepting  all  the  rights  that 
each  citizen  has,  whether  those  rights 
should  be  enforced  in  a  court  of  law — in 
a  Federal  district  court.  District  courts 
throughout  the  country  have  not  been 
lacking  in  compassion,  or  lacking  in  the 
enforcement  of  civil  rights.  All  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  suggesting  is 
that  those  substantive  rights  be  enforced 
in  the  Federal  courts,  not  by  an  agency 
that  sen'es  in  all  capacities. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
cloture  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  hour  of  12:30  p.m.  hav- 
ing arrived,  pursuant  to  rule  XXII.  and 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  pending  cloture  motion,  wiiich  the 
clerk  will  state. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Cloture  Motion 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move  to 
bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  bill 
(S.  2515),  a  bill  to  further  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
workers. 

1.  Harrison  Williams. 

2.  Walter  Mondale. 

3.  Richard  S.  Schwelker. 

4.  George  McGovem. 

5.  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre. 

6.  Claiborne  Pell. 

7.  J.  Glenn  Beall.  Jr. 

8.  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 

9.  J.  Javlts. 

10.  Clifford  P.  Case. 

1 1 .  Charles  McC.  Mathlas.  Jr. 

12.  Edward  W.  Brooke. 

13.  Charles  Percy. 

14.  P.  A.  Hart. 

15.  Harold  E.  Hughes. 

16.  Gaylord  Nelson. 

17.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

18.  Jennings  Randolph. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the  clerk 
to  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the  presence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors answered  to  their  names : 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Beail 

Bellraon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdick 

Bvrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 
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Ellender 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fong 

FiU  bright 

Gambrell 

Gcldwater 

Griffin 

Ourney 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Holllngs 

Hriiska 

Hughes 

I nouye 

Javlts 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

Met  calf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 


Moss 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randclph 

RibicoflT 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Taimadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams 

Young 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
<Mr.  Bayh>,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eacleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  Gravel >,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
'Mr.  Hartke  1 .  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson).  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man  >,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TxjNNEY).  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  is 
absent  on  official  busine.ss. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker  ) .  is  necessarily  absent. 


The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  A  quorum  is  present. 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  debate  on  S.  2515,  a  bill  to  fur- 
ther promote  equal  employment  op- 
portunities for  American  workers,  shall 
be  brought  to  a  close? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  mandatory  under  the  rule.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton;  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr .  Jackson), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee).  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr-  McGovern),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman), 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Tunney)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovern)  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Tunney)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
is  absent  on  official  business,  and,  if 
present  and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  i:>akota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  48, 
nays,  37,  as  follows : 

[No.  25  Leg.] 
YEAS — 48 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Biudick 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Dole 

Fong 

Harris 


Allen 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Chiles 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 


Hart 

Hatfield 

Hughes 

I nouye 

Javlts 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Mess 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

NAYS— 37 

Djminick 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fulbright 

Gambrell 

Cioldwater 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Holllngs 

Hruska 


Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Williams 


Jordan.  N.C. 

Long 

McClellan 

Miller 

Roth 

Spong 

Stennis 

Taimadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Young 


Bayh 

Kagleton 
Gravel 
Hartke 
Humphrey 


NOT  VGTING- 

Jackson 

Magnuson 

Mathias 

McGee 

McGovern 


-15 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Sparkman 

Tunney 

Weicker 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  not  having  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  motion  is  not  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    815 

The  pending  amendment  is  amend- 
ment No.  815.  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  for  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  another  cloture  motion  will 
be  filed,  though  not  necessarily  today. 

In  view  of  the  schedule  which  con- 
fronts us,  I  should  like  to  suggest  to  the 
Senate  that  it  proceed  on  a  so-called  two- 
track  basis  and  that  beginning  tomorrow 
afternoon,  at  approximately  3  or  4 
o'clock,  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  12067.  an  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  foreign  assistance  and 
related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972. 

I  make  this  suggestion  because  the 
pending  legislation  is  taking  considerably 
more  time  than  anticipated,  because  we 
have  a  difficult  and  contentious  schedule 
ahead  of  us.  and  because,  in  effect,  a 
pledge,  or  at  least  a  half  promise  was 
made  that  we  would  try  to  dispose  of  the 
foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  by  no 
later  than  February  8.  Today  is  February 
1.  The  bill  has  to  pass  the  Senate,  go  to 
conference,  and  then  it  has  to  pass  both 
Houses.  Therefore,  unless  there  is  strenu- 
ous objection,  it  would  be  the  intention 
of  the  joint  leaders  to  start  somewhere 
between  3  and  4  o'clock  tomorrow  after- 
noon on  a  two-track  basis,  so  that,  if  at 
all  possible,  we  might  be  able  to  dispose 
of  the  pending  legislation  and  the  foreign 
aid  bill  before  the  Senate  recesses  at  the 
conclusion  of  business  a  week  from 
Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  called  for 
a  violent  objection?  If  so,  I  assume  he 
means  not  in  the  shape  of  any  individual 
but  in  the  shape  of  more  than  one  Mem- 
ber. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  said  "strenuous 
objection." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes,  strenuous  objection. 
The  classic  way  to  deal  with  extended 
debate,  by  which  the  minority  wishes  to 
force  the  majority  to  its  will  rather  than 
the  other  way  around,  has  been  to  keep 
the  Senate  in  long  sessions  to  concen- 
trate on  the  business  at  hand,  which 
hurts  people  who  want  other  business  to 
be  transacted.  I  know  that  this  has  been 
done — as  I  have  been  here  a  long  time — 
by  other  leaders.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  style  of  the  majority  leader  of  this 
particular  Senate. 
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For  that,  naturally,  he  is  answerable 
to  his  own  constituency,  and  his  own 
conscience  and  character.  I  have  no  com- 
ment upon  it  except  to  accept  the  ulti- 
mate fact.  But  I  would  like  to  make  this 
point,  and  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  his  customary  decency 
in  allowing  me  to  make  it. 

It  imposes  a  strong  responsibility  on 
the  rest  of  us.  If  we  really  want  this  bill, 
it  \v111  not  happen  by  late  night  sessions 
or  all  night  sessions — I  have  slept  here, 
as  have  many  other  Members  who  have 
been  here  for  a  long  time — or  by  hurting 
other  business,  in  order  to  make  people 
feel  the  heat.  It  will  be  done  only  because 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  under  our 
peculiar  rules — and  they  are  peculiar — 
are  convinced  that  they  want  this  par- 
ticular measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  merely  rise,  not  that  I 
have  any  illusions  that  my  own  protest, 
strenuous  protest  that  it  is,  will  deter  the 
leader,  but  only  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
membersliip  that  this  matter  will  have 
to  be  decided  by  the  membership's  not 
playing  games  with  themselves  or  their 
own  consciences.  Every  Member  who 
wishes  to  vote  for  cloture  and  really  feels 
that  he  wants  this  bill,  in  sincerity  and 
in  honor,  and  in  representation  with  the 
cause  of  those  so  intimately  affected,  had 
better,  on  the  next  go-around,  vote  it, 
not  with  the  idea  in  mind  that  there  will 
be  another  chance,  or  that  people  will  get 
worn  out,  or  that  there  will  be  a  great 
appeal  to  "loving  kindness,"  because 
there  "ain't  gonna  be."  The  minority  can 
easily  frustrate  the  majority,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  Constitution 
expects  us  to  rule  by  majority.  This  is  the 
first  step  in  the  process. 

Again  I  emphasize  that  I  find  no  fault 
whatever  here.  This  is  the  style  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  He  is  run- 
ning true  to  his  own  style  and  conscience, 
but  for  those  of  us  who  feel  strongly 
about  tills  bill,  let  me  remind  them  that 
the  bell  is  tolling  very  quickly.  We  must 
understand  that. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  know  the  depth 
of  his  feelings  about  this  particular  pro- 
posal which  is  the  pending  business.  I 
share  his  feelings  in  that  respect. 

May  I  say  that  I  do  not  know  when  the 
next  cloture  motion  will  be  filed,  whether 
it  will  be  this  afternoon  or  tomorrow,  but 
it  will  be  some  day  this  week. 

May  I  say  further  that  the  reason  the 
hours  between  3  and  4  o'clock  were  se- 
lected was  that  for  the  past  3  or  4  days 
the  Senate,  while  coming  in  early,  has 
been  going  out  at  approximately  4  p.m. 
or  shortly  thereafter.  Thus,  I  am  grateful 
to  the  Senate  for  its  evident  concurrence. 

I  serve  notice  that,  beginning  tomor- 
row, imder  the  conditions  outlined,  we 
will  begin  to  take  up  the  Foreign  Aid  bill. 
May  I  say  also  for  the  interest  of  those 
who  are  concerned  about  the  three  nomi- 
nations on  the  calendar,  that  they  will 
be  taken  up  before  the  Senate  goes  into 
recess  at  the  close  of  business  on  Wednes- 
day week  next. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
worth  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  for  yielding 
W)  me  to  make  these  observations. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2515)  to  further 
promote  equal  employment  opportunities 
for  American  workers. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  lines  18 
to  24,  both  inclusive,  on  the  bottom  of 
page  33  of  the  bill  present  a  drastic  pro- 
posal. These  lines  provide : 

Sec.  702.  This  title  shall  not  apply  to  an 
employer  with  respect  to  the  employment  of 
aliens  outside  any  State,  or  to  a  religious 
corporation,  association,  educational  Institu- 
tion, or  society  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment of  Individuals  of  a  particular  religion 
to  perform  work  connected  with  the  carrying 
on  by  such  corporation,  association,  educa- 
tional institution,  or  society  of  its  religious 
activities. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  construe  those 
words,  they  attempt  to  do  an  impossible 
thing,  that  is,  to  separate  the  religious 
activities  of  a  religious  corporation,  asso- 
ciation, educational  institution,  or  soci- 
ety, from  those  of  its  activities  which  can 
be  said  to  be  not  religious,  nonreligious, 
or  unreligious. 

As  Supreme  Court  Justice  Douglas  so 
well  declared  in  one  of  the  school  prayer 
cases,  it  is  impossible  to-separate  the  re- 
ligious and  nonreligious  activities  of  a 
religious  corpoi-ation  or  religious  asso- 
ciation or  religious  educational  institu- 
tion or  religious  society  from  its  other 
activities.  This  is  so  because  the  whole 
religious  organization  is  one  body,  and 
j'et  the  bill  would  attempt  to  divorce  the 
two  kinds  of  activities  each  from  the 
other  and  give  a  Federal  agency  the 
power  to  dictate,  or  at  least  ultimately 
to  control,  the  employment  practices  of 
religious  corporations,  religious  associa- 
tions, religious  educational  institutions, 
and  religious  societies  from  each  other. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS— UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
hoping  to  be  able  to  make  a  st-atement 
about  the  trade  deficit  problem  facing 
om-  country.  The  hearings  being  held  by 
the  Finance  Committee  both  before  and 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  have 
made  it  difficult.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  be  so  kind  as 
to  let  me  make  a  statement  at  this  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  so 
that  he  can  make  the  statement  to  which 
he  has  referred  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  we  have  some 
idea  as  to  the  length  of  the  statement? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
statement  here  that  is  triple  spaced  and 
is  about  10 1/2  pages  long.  That  would  be 
about  3  pages  of  text. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  would  take  less  than  a 
half-hour? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct.  It 
would  take  possibly  15  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVTPS.  That  is  all  right. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  ask 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  if  he  will  be 
good  enough  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  when  he  completes  his  state- 
ment. I  have  some  things  to  attend  to 
that  I  have  not  had  time  to  attend  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  tuiani- 
mous  consent  that  I  might  proceed  for 
10  minutes  to  make  a  statement  that  I 
have  had  here  for  some  time  concerning 
the  trade  deficit  problem. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and 
I  shall  have  to  object — for  which  I  am 
sorry— I  have  already  told  another  Sen- 
ator today  that  the  Pastore  rule  would 
not  expire  until  1:55  in  the  afternoon. 
Therefore,  I  would^ave  to  object  and  I 
do  object,  for  which  I  apologize. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  might  proceed  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  to  discuss  the 
trade  deficit  facing  this  Nation  today. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


TRADE  PROBLEMS  AND  PROSPECTS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  The  news- 
papers in  the  last  several  days  reported 
a  trade  deficit  of  $2  billion  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1971.  It  is  reported  that  this 
is  the  first  trade  deficit  the  United  States 
has  experienced  since  1888.  Well,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  no  surprise  to  me — ac- 
tually our  international  trade  position 
has  been  in  deficit  since  1967  to  the  tune 
of  about  $15  billion,  and  the  S2  billion 
deficit  reported  for  1971  is  actually  closer 
to  S8  biUion  when  measured  the  way 
other  countries  keep  their  trade  books. 
Most  countries  calculate  their  trade  bal- 
ance to  include  the  cost  of  insurance 
and  freight  in  the  value  of  their  imports. 
Furthermore,  it  is  fair  to  separate  the 
foreign  giveaway  exports  from  our  com- 
mercial or  cash  exports  in  assessing  our 
competitive  position.  So  trade  deficits  are 
no  shock  to  me — we  have  had  them  for 
the  past  5  years. 

There  is  a  ray  of  hope,  however,  in  our 
dismal  trade  performance.  The  executive 
branch,  imder  the  leadership  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury'  John  Connally  smd 
Mr.  Pete  Peterson  of  the  White  House 
Council  on  International  Economic  Af- 
fairs, has  seized  the  initiative  in  the  for- 
eign trade  area.  They  have  elevated  for- 
eign economic  policies  to  receive  priority 
attention  at  the  highest  level  of  Govern- 
ment. It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  Mr.  Peter- 
son has  now  been  nominated  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  That  is  one  more 
bright  sign  that  we  might  start  at  the 
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same  area  in  solving  the  distressing  trade 
problem  that  exists  at  this  time.  Noth- 
ing is  more  important  to  our  Nation's 
economy  than  to  develop  a  long-term 
program  to  make  the  United  States  more 
competitive  in  international  markets.  We 
hope  to  get  the  help  and  the  leadership 
of  the  executive  in  judging  long-term 
solutions  to  our  competitive  problems; 
otherwise,  Congress  will  adopt  its  own 
solution. 

The  President  has  indicated  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  that  we  are 
entering  a  new  era  in  international  eco- 
nomic relations — an  era  in  which  re- 
sponsibilities and  burdens  will  be  shared 
and  not  borne  disproportionately  by  the 
United  States.  This  new  era  began  on 
August  15  when  the  President  severed 
the  convertibility  between  the  dollar  and 
gold  and  let  the  dollar  "float"  to  seek  its 
own  level  in  international  money  mark- 
ets. Predictably,  the  dollar  was  devalued 
in  relations  to  other  currencies.  This  de 
facto  devaluation  was,  in  effect,  formal- 
ized at  a  conference  here  in  Washington 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  No- 
vember. 

The  legislation  which  would  formally 
change  the  dollar  price  of  gold  has  not 
yet  been  submitted  to  Congress.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  wisely  in- 
dicated that  trade  concessions  from  our 
allies  would  be  a  prerequisite  for  having 
this  legislation  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress. He  has  been  criticized  in  some 
quarters  as  being  too  tough  as  a  nego- 
tiator, but,  believe  me,  after  experienc- 
ing balance  of  payments  deficits  for  over 
20  years  and  seeing  the  unwillingness  of 
our  trading  partners  to  give  up  their 
surpluses,  we  needed  a  John  Connally 
around  to  level  with  them. 

He  understands  well  that  the  ex- 
change-rate changes  which  have  taken 
place,  will  not,  in  and  of  themselves, 
correct  our  dismal  balance  of  payments 
and  balance-of-trade  positions.  If  a  for- 
eign country  maintains  a  quota  or  a 
variable  levy  against  American  exports, 
changes  in  the  parity  of  currencies  are 
not  going  to  have  any  effect  on  trade 
flows. 

A  quota  provides  assured  protection  by 
limiting  the  market  share  of  imports  ir- 
respective of  price:  a  variable  levy  acts 
like  a  quota  in  protecting  a  market  ir- 
respective of  price  changes.  The  Japa- 
nese and  Europeans  have  quotas  and 
variable  levies  to  frustrate  any  hoped 
for  effects  that  might  have  resulted 
from  exchange  rate  changes. 

Moreover,  looking  at  the  composition 
of  our  trade,  we  export  a  lot  of  raw 
materials,  food,  and  capital  equipment 
including  aircraft  and  heavy  machinery 
and  iinport  finished  consumer  goods. 
A  dollar  devaluation,  if  it  serves  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  importing  these  com- 
modities from  the  United  States  may 
only  serve  to  make  foreign  manufac- 
turers of  finished  products  moie  com- 
petitive, without  appreciably  increasing 
the  value  of  our  exports.  This  is  because, 
to  some  extent,  our  exports  are  price  and 
demand  inelastic — raw  materials,  ma- 
chinery, and  aircraft  are  needed  and,  in 
many  cases,  we  are  the  only,  or  most 
efficient,  producers.  If  you  can  import 
your  raw  materials  or  machinery  more 
cheaply  from  the  United  States  because 


of  a  devaluation,  you  may  be  able  to 
export  your  finished  product  back  here 
without  any  appreciable  change  in  price, 
irrespective  of  the  currency  changes. 
I  do  not  suggest  that  the  exchange  rate 
changes  that  have  taken  place  will  hurt 
the  U.S.  competitive  position  but  I  am 
suggesting  that  the  degree  to  which  they 
may  help  us  has  been  exaggerated. 

Moreover,  if  these  exchange  rate 
changes  are  not  reflected  in  the  changes 
in  export  and  import  prices,  which,  after 
all.  are  what  all  international  trade 
transactions  are  based  upon,  there  will 
be  little  change  in  the  direction  of  trade. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  after  my  remarks  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  a  recent  issue  of  Forbes 
magazine  which  indicates  that  the  dol- 
lar devaluation  may  turn  out  to  be  a  big 
disappointment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Seo  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I,  for  one, 
have  indicated  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  very  concerned  about  how  far 
foreign  countries  are  willing  to  go  in 
eliminating  their  surpluses  by  reducing 
their  unfair  trade  advantages.  Therefore, 
it  is  entirely  proper  that  trade  conces- 
sions should  be  studied  by  the  Congress 
during  the  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  would  authorize  a  change  in 
the  dollar  price  of  gold. 

There  should  be  no  rush  to  fix  a 
definite  new  gold  price.  The  United 
States  is  not  losing  any  more  interna- 
tional reserves  and  is  not  supporting  the 
dollar  price  in  international  markets.  If 
the  dollar  plummets  in  international 
markets  as  a  result  of  speculation  against 
it.  that  will  tend  to  help  American  indus- 
tries and  force  other  coimtries  either  to 
support  the  rate  or  to  continue  to  let  it 
decline. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  think  the  United 
States  should  ever  return,  as  foreign 
countries  would  have  us  do,  to  a  system 
where  the  dollar  is  the  only  currency 
which  is  automatically  convertible  into 
gold.  That  would  be  a  return  to  the  old 
era  of  disproportionate  burdens  borne 
by  the  United  States. 

We  still  have  plenty  of  bargaining 
leverage  left  in  these  negotiations.  This 
bargaining  leverage  includes  not  only  ac- 
cess to  our  market  which  is  the  largest 
and  generally  the  freest  in  the  world,  but 
also  our  political  and  military  expendi- 
tures abroad  for  protecting  the  defense 
of  Europe  and  Japan.  We  also  know,  for 
example,  that  the  French  and  the  British 
are  anxious  to  sell  us,  and  gain  landing 
rights  for,  their  supersonic  transport 
which  cost  them  billions  of  dollars  to  de- 
velop and  produce,  and  for  which  there 
is  no  effective  market  outside  of  the 
United  States.  U.S.  carriers  will  not  buy 
them  until  they  are  assured  of  gaining 
landing  rights.  They  may  not  buy  them 
even  then.  Before  permitting  the  landing 
rights  for  such  an  enormous  plane,  I  am 
confident  that  the  executive  branch 
would  seek  very  broad  trade  concessions 
from  these  countries  who  are  now  all 
part  of  the  Common  Market,  including  a 
substantial  reduction  in  agricultural  pro- 
tection, and  elimination  of  preferences 
and  Goverrunent  procurement  policies.  If 
they,  that  is,  the  French  and  the  British, 
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are  unwilling  to  give  us  adequate  con- 
cessions, then  let  them  fly  the  SST  be- 
tween Paris  and  London  all  day  long,  at 
great  financial  cost  to  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  return  to  the  position 
I  stated  at  the  outset.  Our  trade  position 
is  dismal  and  has  been  dismal  for  many 
years.  I  have  confidence,  however,  that 
we  now  have  a  realistic,  pragmatic,  and 
determined  approach  to  restore  competi- 
tiveness to  our  economy.  In  this  regard, 
the  Secretary's  strong  comments  to  In- 
dustry and  labor  oflacials,  I  believe,  were 
necessary  and  appropriate.  The  Govern- 
ment cannot  solve  all  their  problems 
Only  if  they  themselves  are  willing  to 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  plow  and  end 
their  constant  rivalry  and  derisive  atti- 
tudes, can  we  ever  hope  to  compete  in 
international  markets. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
countries  which  are  highly  competitive 
in  international  markets,  namely,  the 
Japanese  and  the  Germans,  have  no 
serious  unemployment  and  no  welfare 
problems. 

Their  people  work,  and  they  work 
hard  with  a  sense  of  national  purpose. 
The  cooperation  between  all  segments  of 
society  is  something  to  emulate,  not 
criticize.  We  can  learn  a  lot  from  our 
trading  partners,  but  they  in  turn  must 
understand  that  the  United  States  has 
its  problems  and  that  they  have  an 
important  role  to  play  in  helping  us  to 
solve  them. 

They  can  tell  our  negotiators  in  Eng- 
lish and  French,  "We  owe  you  nothing." 
But  let  them  not  complain  if,  after  the 
Congress  acts  to  protect  our  industries 
and  our  jobs,  we  say,  "We  owe  you  noth- 
ing." The  United  States  is  a  patient  and 
forebearing  nation,  still  by  far  the  most 
powerful  economic  entity  in  the  world. 
But  if  it  gets  backed  into  a  comer  and 
comes  out  swinging,  somebody  is  going 
to  get  hiurt.  And  it  is  going  to  be  those 
who  refused  to  cooperate  with  us  in 
resolving  our  international  trade 
problems. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Fizzle? — When   it  Comes   To   Slowing  the 
G.nowTH  OF  Foreign  Imports,  Dollar  De- 
valuation Mat   Tdbn  Out  To  Be  a  Bio 
Disappointment 

Here's  good  news  for  consumers  but  possi- 
bly bad  news  for  American  manufacturers: 
Devaluation  of  the  dollar  relative  to  other 
currencies  may  have  only  a  spotty  and  mar- 
ginal effect  on  the  attractiveness  of  foreign 
goods  sold  In  the  U.S. 

The  simple  fact  Is:  You  can  talk  of  mar- 
kets In  Western  Europe  and  In  the  developing 
countries  and  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  but 
the  truth  Is  the  U.S.  still  Is  the  best  export 
market  In  the  world — and  Is  going  to  remain 
so  for  years  to  come.  The  Europeans  and  the 
Japanese  can't  afford  to  lose  market  share 
here  as  a  result  of  revaluation.  Name  It:  TV 
sets,  bone  china,  Scotch  whiskey,  motorcy- 
cles, textiles,  the  U.S.  Is  where  the  action 
Is. 

For  that  reason,  both  Western  European 
and  Japanese  corporations  are  taking  st«ps 
to  offset  the  reshufflng  of  currencies.  Most  of 
them  have  decided  to  absorb  In  whole  or  part 
the  price  Incresise,  In  terms  of  dollars,  that 
resulted.  The  French  franc  has  gone  up  7.8%, 
but  the  list  price  of  a  RenavUt  16  has  risen 
only  from  $3,000  to  $3,100,  and  there's  hardly 
a  Renault  dealer  who  won't  swallow  that 
extra  $100  himself.  The  value  of  the  Italian 
lira  has  Increased  by  6.9%,  but  the  list  price 
of  the  Flat  has  risen  by  only  $20  to  $30, 
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and  again,  dealers  seem  ready  to  absorb  it. 
Although  the  deutschmark  Is  now  worth 
about  31  cents,  11.9%  more  than  It  was, 
Volkswagen  hasn't  raised  prices. 

Actually,  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
problem  is  not  as  widespread  as  It  might 
seem.  The  U.S.  sells  more  than  it  buys  in 
most  of  the  world:  In  Western  Europe,  In 
Latin  America,  In  Africa.  Only  with  Canada 
and  Japan  Is  the  U.S.  running  substantial 
trade  deficits.  The  Canadian  problem  Is 
more  apparent  than  real  because  most  U.S. 
imports  from  there  are  manufactured  by 
subsidiaries  of  U.S.  companies;  we  are  sim- 
ply Importing  from  ourselves.  But  Japan  la 
different.  Japan  Is  a  truly  serious  problem. 

In  1970  the  U.S.  Imported  $5.9  billion 
worth  of  goods  from  Japan  but  exported  only 
$4.6  billion.  The  Japanese  were  shaken  by  the 
abrupt  way  In  which  the  U.S.  forced  a  read- 
justment of  the  world's  currencies,  but  they 
are  convinced  that  It  will  not  slow  the  flow 
of  Japanese  goods  Into  the  U.S. 

HIGHER   PRICES,  BUT — 

From  January  to  August  1971,  the  last 
month  for  which  figures  are  avaUable,  Japan 
exported  $4.9  billion  worth  of  goods  to  the 
U.S.  They  Included  $2.5  billion  worth  of 
"machinery."  Under  this  heading  oame  TV 
sets  ($236  million) ,  radio  sets  ($281  million) , 
motor  vehicles  ($661  million)  and  motor- 
cycles ($264  million).  Prices  on  all  these 
products  are  going  to  rise  because  of  the 
16.88 'Jc  rise  In  the  value  of  the  yen.  On 
TV  sets,  they  may  rise  as  much  as  15%, 
says  a  top  executive  at  a  Japwnese  TV  maker. 
Says  Hank  Siegers,  who  runs  the  largest 
motorcycle  distributor  in  New  Jersey,  Slegers- 
Poroes:  "I've  heard  the  price  of  Japanese 
bikes  may  rise  as  much  as  20%." 

The  new  prices  for  Japanese  automobiles 
already  have  been  posted.  They  are  up  be- 
tween 6.5  t  and  11%  over  pre-freeze  prices. 

Theoreticaly  these  increases  should  hurt 
the  sales  of  Japanese  TV  sets,  radios,  motor 
vehicles  and  motorcycles  in  the  U.S.  In 
practice  they  may  hurt  only  slightly.  "That's 
how  I  see  it,"  says  Kojl  Oml,  Jat>anese  Consul 
in  New  York,  an  official  In  the  Ministry  of 
Trade  &  Industry,  whoee  specialty  Is  the  U.S. 
economy.  "The  price  rise  won't  hurt  much." 
says  Siegers.  "The  Initial  shock  wUl  wear  off 
as  U.S.  prices  continue  to  rise,"  says  Ruben 
Shohet,  a  first  vice  president  of  Burnham  & 
Co.  Inc.  and  a  specialist  on  the  Japanese 
economy. 

One  reason:  TV  sets  made  in  the  U.S.  con- 
tain so  many  Japanese  components  that  they 
will  have  to  rise  In  price  along  with  those 
made  in  Japan. 

Another  reason:  The  Japanese  make  prod- 
ucts (like  Sony's  miniature  TV  sets)  that  no 
U.S.  manufacturer  has  on  the  market. 

A  third  reason:  The  Japanese  have  been 
stressing,  quality  above  price;  Americans  are 
willing  to  pay  more  for  Japanese  cameras, 
for  example. 

A  fourth  reason:  In  the  case  of  motor- 
cycles, the  Japanese,  by  putting  out  a  prod- 
uct that  Is  low  m  price  and  high  in  quality, 
have  established  what  almost  amounts  to  a 
monopoly  In  the  U.S.  "Harley-Davldson  really 
Isn't  a  competitor  of  Honda,"  says  Siegers. 
"Even  if  Honda  raises  prices  by  20%,  a  Honda 
will  still  be  cheaper  than  almost  any  motor- 
cycle Harley-Davldson  markets.  The  only 
inexpensive  line  Harley-Davldson  has  are 
motorcycles  made  in  Italy  by  Aermacchl,  and 
they're  going  to  rise  In  price,  too,  because  of 
the  devaluation  of  the  dollar." 

What  about  Iron  and  steel?  Prom  January 
to  August  1971,  Japan  exported  $713  million 
worth  to  the  U.S.  WUl  the  rise  In  value  of 
the  yen  stem  these  exports? 

Not  at  all.  The  Japanese  companies  will 
simply  absorb  the  added  16.88%.  "You  have 
to  understand  this,"  says  Oml.  "Nowhere  else 
In  the  world  can  my  country  sell  iron  and 
steel  at  such  a  high  price.  Nowhere  else  In 
the  world  can  Japanese  companies  make  the 
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profl.ts  per  ton  they  make  here.  The  only 
thing  holding  back  Japanese  exports  of  steel 
to  the  U.S.  Is  what  we  call  "voluntary  re- 
straint.' Of  coiu^e,  it's  not  voluntary.  The 
U.S.  forced  Japan  to  agree  not  to  Increase 
steel  exports  by  more  than  3%  a  year". 

Oml  does  admit  that  certain  Japanese  ex- 
ports will  be  hurt  by  the  readjustment  of 
currencies.  One:  heavy  machinery,  "for  ex- 
ample, generators.  We  were  Just  beginning  to 
become  competitive  In  the  U.S.  We  had  great 
hopes  for  exports  of  heavy  machinery  to  the 
UJ3.  This  Is  going  to  delay  us,"  he  says.  Hard 
hit  will  also  be  Japanese  textiles — but  not 
for  the  reasons  Americans  think.  "We're  in 
competition  In  the  U.S.  market  with  South 
Korea,  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong,"  Omi  points 
out.  "Those  nations  haven't  revalued  their 
currencies.  The  result  is  the  Japanese  yen 
has  risen  approximately  9',;  in  relation  to 
them.  We  are  now  afraid  they  will  follow  the 
dollar  down.  That  will  put  Japan  at  a  16.88'; 
disadvantage." 

In  short,  the  Japanese  fear  a  loss  of  their 
share  of  the  U.S.  textile  market  to  the  other 
Asian  nations.  They  will  be  hurt,  but  this 
will  not  help  U.S.  textile  manufacturers. 

Japanese  Consul  Oml  says  that  Japan  Is 
already  adjusting  nicely  to  the  changed  sit- 
uation. "Our  labor  costs,"  he  says,  "are  rising 
so  fast  that  we  know  we  cannot  continue  to 
make — ^what  should  I  call  them? — primitive 
products — that  Is,  products  requiring  a  great 
deal  of  labor.  We  are  switching  to  highly 
sophisticated  products.  In  the  long  run,  I 
think,  this  will  be  good  for  Japan." 

A  U.S.  expert  agrees.  Stewart  Scheuer.  pres- 
ident of  Industrecon  Associates,  consultant 
to  Japanese  and  American  companies  trad- 
ing with  Japan,  says:  "The  yen  Is  still  un- 
dervalued, and  productivity  will  make  it  up 
in  most  Industries.  Most  Japanese  companies 
will  upgrade  their  lines. 

"Moreover,  American  Inflation  Is  certain 
to  continue. 

"At  the  beginning,  the  Japanese  companies 
will  absorb  some  increases  to  see  how  the 
market  is  going.  They  will  gradually  raise 
prices  and  allow  for  interim  gains  In  pro- 
ductivity. They  already  have  abdicated  the 
low  end  of  the  market  to  underdeveloped 
countries. 

"The  companies  In  low-end  stuff  like 
novelties,  umbrellas  and  basebaU  gloves, 
these  guys  who  are  going  to  be  hurt,  would 
have  gone  under  anyhow.  The  Japanese  gov- 
ernment already  has  been  weeding  them 
out." 

To  sum  up.  It  looks  as  If  the  Japanese  and 
the  Europeans  have  returned  the  ball  to  the 
American  court.  They  are  regaining  the 
initiative.  Meanwhile,  at  home,  the  newer 
labor  contracts  look  almost  as  Inflationary 
as  the  old  ones,  and  the  advantages  of  deval- 
uation seem  to  be  slipping  away. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  CHAIR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  appoints  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bttckley)  as  an 
alternate  to  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  the  Human  Environment  to  be 
held  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  June  6  to  16, 
1972. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF 
1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2515)  to  further 
promote  equal  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  American  workers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervxn  » . 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  have  much 
concern  about  any  bill  which  takes  away, 
from  any  segment  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, freedom.  I  happen  to  think  that  free- 
dom is  the  greatest  blessing  which  people 
can  enjoy  on  this  earth.  I  also  happen 
to  think  that  it  is  unwise  to  take  away 
freedom  from  some  people  on  the  the- 
ory that  robbing  them  of  their  freedom 
will  promote  the  interests  of  other  people. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  any  law 
which  gives  any  agency  of  Gtovernment 
the  right  to  compel  employers  to  employ 
persons  selected  by  the  Government 
rather  than  by  themselves  should  be  re- 
stricted to  those  who  employ  persons  in 
great  numbers. 

This  bill  proposes  that  the  EEOC  shall 
have  the  power  to  ultimately  control  the 
hiring,  the  promotion,  and  the  firing  of 
every  emplojer  within  the  borders  of  the 
50  States  who  employs  as  few  as  8  per- 
sons. I  happen  to  believe  that  an  em- 
ployer of  such  a  small  number  of  per- 
sons who  invests  his  resources  or  his  tal- 
ents in  a  business  has  the  right,  in  any 
free  society,  or  should  have  the  right  in 
any  free  society,  to  employ  the  persons 
who  he  himself  thinks  are  best  qualified 
to  make  his  business  a  success  rather 
than  a  .  .ilure. 

I  also  think  that  when  you  get  down 
to  a  small  number  of  employees  like  8, 
9,  or  10,  whether  a  business  is  going  to 
be  a  success  is  largely  going  to  depend  on 
whether  the  personal  relationships 
among  that  small  group  of  employees 
are  amicable,  and  that  it  is  a  great  haz- 
ard to  the  success  of  the  business  for  a 
governmental  agency  to  say  to  that  em- 
ployer of  so  few  persons  that  he  has  to 
employ  persons  selected  by  the  Govern- 
ment, even  though  their  employment  will 
destroy  the  congeniality  of  the  employees 
of  that  establishment  and  in  that  way 
imE>eril  the  success  of  the  employer. 

As  one  who  loves  his  country,  I  am  dis- 
tressed as  I  go  abroad  in  this  land  to  find 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  under- 
taken to  dictate  to  the  people  of  this 
country  in  respect  to  so  many  of  their 
affairs,  and  that  many  of  the  Govern- 
ment agents  who  exercise  this  power  of 
the  Government  are  so  arbitrary  that  a 
very  substantial  part  of  the  people  of 
this  country  have  growTi  to  fear  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment. 

I  also  find,  as  I  go  to  and  fro,  a  grow- 
ing contempt  among  people  in  general 
for  many  of  the  activities  of  government. 
For  example,  a  short  time  ago  a  Federal 
judge  sitting  in  the  city  of  Richmond 
usurped — and  I  use  that  word  advisedly — 
and  exercised  the  power  to  require  the 
Old  Dominion  to  consolidate  tv.o  inde- 
pendent counties  and  an  independent 
city  into  one  school  district,  and  to  deny 
78,000  little  children,  black  and  white, 
what  I  consider  to  be  their  right  to  at- 
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tend  their  neighborhood  schools,  and  re- 
quired the  authorities  of  the  State  of 
Virginia  in  that  independent  city  and 
those  two  independent  counties  to  bus 
those  78.000  little  children,  black  and 
white,  away  from  their  homes,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  enlightening  their  minds 
but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  Integrat- 
ing their  bodies. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  public  press 
that  this  judge  made  it  impossible  for 
any  Federal  judge  to  visit  such  political 
tyranny  upon  his  own  children,  but 
avoided  it  by  sending  his  own  children  to 
private  schools,  which  are  not  subject  to 
such  tyrannical  power  on  the  part  of  Fed- 
eral judges.  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  how  anyone  who  believes  in 
justice  and  fairplay  could  fail  to  enter- 
tain a  contempt  for  governmental  action 
of  that  nature. 

Under  this  bill,  employers  of  small 
groups  of  employees,  numbering  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  the  number  of  staff 
members  that  U.S.  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives have,  would  be  subjected  to  a 
law  which  gives  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government,  namely,  the  EEOC,  the 
power  to  determine  whom  they  shall  hire, 
whom  they  shall  promote,  whom  they 
may  fire,  and  whom  they  must  retain  in 
their  employment. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  not  asked  to  im- 
pose upon  themselves  the  same  tyranny 
that  they  would  impose  upon  private  em- 
ployers of  .similar  numbers  of  employees. 
In  fact,  the  bill,  by  a  provision  which  ap- 
pears on  page  32,  exempts  the  entire  U.S. 
Government  from  the  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

How  are  we  going  to  enhance  the  re- 
spect which  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  so  we  think,  ought  to  have  for 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  when 
the  Senate  emulates  the  example  of  the 
old  doctor  who  prescribed  medicine  for 
his  patients  which  he  would  not  take 
himself? 

Several  days  ago,  I  called  attention  to 
the  assertion  made  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  to  the  preamble  to  the  Con- 
stitution. They  asserted  in  that  portion 
of  that  great  document  that  they  or- 
dained and  established  the  Constitution 
to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  for 
themselves  and  their  posterity. 

I  dislike  to  say  this,  but  truth  compels 
me  to  do  so.  Since  I  came  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  17  years  ago,  one  of 
the  principal  occupations  of  Congress  has 
been  to  rob  the  posterity  of  the  Foimd- 
ing  Fathers  of  the  blessings  of  liberty 
which  the  Constitution  was  ordained  and 
established  to  secure  to  them. 

We  are  told  by  laws  such  as  this  that 
men  must  think  like  the  Government 
thinks  and  that  they  are  going  to  be 
penalized  in  their  employment  practices 
if  they  fall  so  to  think. 

For  example.  I  entertain  an  honest 
conviction  that  a  small  bixslnessman 
ought  to  have  the  liberty  to  employ  a 
person  of  his  own  race  instead  of  a  per- 
son of  another  race.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  evil  or  any  wickedness  or  any 
iniquity  in  a  small  businessman  enjoying 
that  right. 

Furthermore,  I  happen  to  think  that  a 
person  who  is  of  American  origin  has  an 


inherent  right  to  employ  a  person  of 
American  origin  instead  of  a  person  of 
some  other  national  origm.  I  think  that 
when  a  person  of  American  national 
origin  does  that,  he  commits  an  entirely 
natural  act,  an  act  which  is  in  no  respect 
evil  or  iniquitous  or  sinful. 

I  also  happen  to  believe  that  a  person 
of  a  particular  religion  ought  to  have — 
and  that  he  will  have,  in  a  free  society — 
the  right  to  employ  a  person  whose 
religious  beliefs  are  similar  to  his.  I  do 
not  believe  that  when  a  person  prefers 
to  employ  a  person  of  his  own  religion, 
rather  than  a  person  of  another  religion, 
he  does  anything  evil  or  anything 
iniquitous. 

Yet,  under  this  bill,  a  person  commits 
an  illegal  act  if  he  does  any  of  these 
things  and  in  so  doing  is  actuated  to  any 
degree  whatsoever  by  a  preference  for  a 
person  of  his  own  race  or  his  own  religion 
or  his  own  national  origin. 

This  bill  undertakes  to  deprive  small 
businessmen  of  basic  rights  wliich  they 
have  enjoyed  in  this  land  ever  since 
George  Washington  took  his  first  oath  of 
office  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  told  that  tills  bill  Is  to  promote 
equality.  I  deny  it.  If  the  law  compels  A 
to  work  for  B  against  A's  will,  that  is 
slavery,  within  the  purview  of  the  13th 
amendment.  If  the  law  says  to  B,  "You 
must  employ  A,  even  though  you  prefer  to 
employ  some  person  of  your  own  race  or 
religion  or  national  origin,"  that  does  not 
make  A  and  B  equal.  It  subordinates  the 
rights  of  B  to  the  artificially  created 
privilege  of  A,  and  no  amount  of  soph- 
istry can  erase  this  plain  truth. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  it 
would  be  bad  enough  to  rob  the  small 
businessman,  who  invests  his  resources 
and  his  talents  in  a  lawful  business,  of 
his  right  to  select  his  own  employees:  but 
the  deprivation  of  freedom  which  this 
bill  en\1sages  is  made  worse  because  the 
Government  agency  which  is  to  exercise 
tliis  autocratic  power  has  ordinarily  been 
staffed  in  the  past — and  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  staffed  in  the  future — by 
crusaders  for  a  cause.  That,  too.  is  pretty 
bad.  But  this  bill  establishes  procedures 
which  are  designed  to  prevent  the  courts, 
when  they  review  the  decisions  of  these 
agencies,  from  basing  their  decisions 
upon  the  truth.  The  law  Is  specifically 
designed  to  handicap  the  courts  and 
place  them  in  a  strait  jacket  in  their 
search  for  truth,  by  saying  that  they  are 
boimd  by  the  findings  of  the  Commission 
if  those  findings  are  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence — that  is,  merely  more 
than  a  scintilla— even  though  the  greater 
weight  of  the  evidence,  the  more  con- 
vincing evidence,  the  evidence  which 
shows  the  probability  that  the  findings 
are  false,  is  to  the  contrary  and  that,  to 
my  mind,  is  a  prostitution  of  the  judicial 
process.  I  know  that  no  greater  evil  can 
be  done  in  the  name  of  justice  than  to 
prostitute  the  judicial  process. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  was  interested  In 
the  Senator's  comments  with  reference  to 
the  imposition  on  small  businesses.  That 


was  a  concern  I  xmderstook  to  express 
yesterday  in  an  amendment  I  offered 
which,  with  a  modification,  was  eventual- 
ly adopted.  The  Senator  will  recall  that 
the  thrust  of  the  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered  was  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  small  businesses  to  defend  themselves 
when  under  investigation  or  prosecution 
by  the  EEOC  under  the  bill.  The  proposal 
was,  according  to  my  amendment,  to  pro- 
vide that  assistance  to  a  small  business 
defending  itself  as  long  as  that  small 
business  did  not  conduct  Itself  in  a  man- 
ner inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  ine 
act,  regardless  of  whether  it  eventually 
won  or  lost  the  case.  The  Senator  recalls 
that  Eimendment? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  I  was  pleased  to  sup- 
port that  amendment,  because  I  think  it 
is  necessary  to  achieve  a  balance  in  the 
financial  structure.  The  applicant  for 
employment  or  the  person  selected  by  the 
Commission  for  employment  has  all  the 
wealth  of  the  United  States  arrayed 
against  the  small  businessman. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  The  Senator  will  re- 
call that  the  committee  offered  a  sub- 
stitute or  an  amendment  to  my  amend- 
ment which  limited  its  application  only 
to  those  small  businesses  or  unions  which 
became  the  prevailing  parties  in  litiga- 
tion; tliat  is  to  say,  if  the  small  busi- 
ness or  the  union  succeeded  in  estab- 
lisliing  that  it  was  not  guilty  of  the 
charge,  then  it  was  in  a  position  to  be 
reimbursed  for  its  expenses.  Tlie  Senator 
recalls  that? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  true.  After  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
was  modified  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalb), 
I  supported  the  modified  amendment  not 
because  I  thought  it  was  a  better  solu- 
tion to  the  problem,  but  because  I 
thought  it  would  serve  Justice  better. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  The  Senator  will  re- 
call that  the  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment as  originally  offered  and  the  basis 
for  the  modification  which  tied  this 
benefit  to  small  business  or  a  union  which 
might  be  unsuccessful,  even  though  they 
offered  to  settle,  recognized  and  agreed 
that  they  had  been  in  violation  of  the 
act,  that  denial  of  the  benefit  to  such 
small  business  or  union  was  based  on 
the  thought  or  the  observation  that  this 
would  be  financed  to  obstruct  enforce- 
ment of  the  act  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  finance  anyone  who 
might,  even  in  good  faith,  because  they 
believed  in  their  defense,  be  in  error,  or 
find  themselves  to  be  in  error  and  so 
could  not  receive  such  assistance. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  a  distinguished  con- 
stitutional authority  and  recognizing,  I 
am  sure,  that  he  has  supported  the  pro- 
visions of  adequate  assistance  for  the  de- 
fense of  an  accused  criminal  in  Federal 
court 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  proud  to  .".ay  that  I 
am  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act  and  amendments  to  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act  designed  entirely 
to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  would  ask  the  Sen- 
ator— I  was  not  here  at  the  time  when 
all  of  that  was  passed — whether  there 
was  a  hue  and  cry  raised  at  the  time  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act  was  passed,  along 
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the  lines  that  provision  of  money  to  an 
accused  criminal  might  promote  the  ob- 
struction or  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal justice?  Was  there  any  such  objec- 
tion made  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  or  others  who  took  that 
position  here  yesterday? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  At  that  time,  the  Sen- 
ators who  now  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  were  wise  enough 
to  accept  the  sound  notion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  to  support  his 
endeavor. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  This  is  a  matter  of 
deep  concern  to  me,  that  we  should  find 
a  small  businessman  or  a  small  union 
who  happens  to  be  going  about  its  busi- 
ness in  good  faith  and  who  may  by  acci- 
dent, through  lack  of  knowledge,  lack  of 
information,  lack  of  good  advice,  or 
something  else,  accidentally  violate  this 
act,  be  considered  to  have  obstrucJted 
justice  by  defending  itself;  whereas  the 
most  disreputable  criminal  in  our  so- 
ciety, from  murderer  right  on  up  and 
down  the  scale  of  justice,  accused  of 
serious  crimes,  infamous  crimes,  can  get 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  defend 
himself,  whereas  a  small  business  or  a 
union  is  not  permitted  to  defend  itself 
with  Federal  assistance.  Is  that  not  the 
utmost  hypocrisy,  in  the  Senator's  opin- 
ion? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  certainly  is.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  was  not  such  a 
trusting  Individual  and  was  not  so  char- 
itable in  his  opinions  of  his  colleagues, 
I  would  suspect  that  perhaps  the  reluc- 
tance to  have  a  law  that  gives  a  small 
businessman  reasonable  opporttmity  to 
defend  himself  is  that  it  Is  desirous  the 
small  businessman,  no  matter  how 
righteous  he  may  believe  his  cause  to  be, 
will  throw  out  the  white  flag  and  make 
complete  obeisance  to  the  Federal  bu- 
reau in  Washington,  because  the  little 
man  in  Georgia  or  in  North  Carolina  is 
in  no  financial  condition  to  contest  his 
Government  with  all  Its  wealth  arrayed 
against  him  on  the  side  of  his  adversary. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  pointed  out  that 
this  bill  takes  from  small  businessmen 
the  liberty  that  they  have  always  en- 
joyed and  which  they  should  continue  to 
enjoy  if  the  United  States  Is  to  remain  a 
free  society. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  if  the  law  is 
to  be  enforced  against  them  by  an 
agency  which  is  notorious  for  the  biased 
attitude  of  its  members,  they  will  be 
greatly  injured. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  procedures 
wiiich  those  who  operate  the  agency  pur- 
sue are  incompatible  with  any  fair  sys- 
tem of  justice.  I  would  like  to  make  the 
further  observation  at  this  point  that  the 
men  who  constitute  the  members  of  the 
Commission  and  who  selects  the  people 
that  they  will  compel  the  small  business- 
man to  employ  are  usually  without  ex- 
perience, without  knowledge,  and  with- 
out understanding  of  the  business  In 
which  the  small  businessman  is  en- 
gaged or  what  it  takes  to  make  that  bus- 
iness a  success  instead  of  a  failure. 

So  much  for  the  small  businessman 
and  private  industry.  This  bill  goes  a 
long  way  beyond  the  businessmen.  It 
even  gives  this  Commission  jurisdiction 
over    all    the    private    institutions    of 


learning  in  this  country.  It  gives  them 
the  final  say-so  as  to  who  will  be  the 
members  of  the  faculty  of  those  private 
institutions  of  learning.  But  it  is  not 
content  with  arrogating  all  of  this  power 
to  the  EEOC.  It  even  gives  the  EEOC 
the  power  to  lay  the  political  hands  of 
Caesar  upon  the  institutions  of  God. 

I  pointed  out  previously  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  and 
myself,  which  is  now  under  considera- 
tion, is  to  Unes  18  through  24,  both  in- 
clusive, at  the  bottom  of  page  33  of  the 
bill.  These  lines  comprehend  section  702 
and  read  as  follows : 

This  title  shaU  not  apply  to  an  employer 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  aliens 
outside  any  State,  or  to  a  religious  corpora- 
tion, association,  educational  Institution,  or 
society  ;wlth  respect  to  the  employment  of 
individuals  of  a  particular  religion  to  perform 
work  connected  with  the  carrying  on  by 
such  corporation,  association,  educational 
Institution,  or  society  of  Its  religious  activi- 
ties. 

This  section  would  split  the  activities 
of  a  religious  organization  into  two  seg- 
ments, although  they  are  Irretrievably 
held  mainly  by  the  organization  itself. 
It  would  be  so  generous  to  the  good  Lord 
as  to  permit  the  good  Lord  to  retain 
jurisdiction  over  those  employees  of  the 
religious  organizations  who  did  work 
strictly  in  the  religious  field,  but  it  would 
arrogate  to  the  Commission  jurisdiction 
of  those  employee.":  of  the  religious  or- 
ganizations whose  work  was  more  of  a 
mundane  nature. 

For  example,  under  the  bill  in  Its 
present  form,  the  EEOC  would  have  the 
power  to  compel  a  Christian  church  to 
employ  a  Mohammedan  or  an  atheist  or 
an  agnostic  as  secretary.  When  the  Fed- 
eral Government  beghis  to  grasp  the 
power  of  things  of  the  Lord,  It  is  reaclilng 
a  state  of  governmental  intemperance 
which  is  alien  to  the  first  amendment. 
The  first  amendment  was  designed  to 
build  a  wall  of  separation  between  church 
and  state ;  the  bill  proposes  to  tear  down, 
in  part,  that  wall  of  separation  and  to 
give  to  Caesar  some  of  the  Jurisdiction 
over  the  affairs  of  the  Lord.  The  first 
amendment  reads: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

In  order  that  the  Senate  might  under- 
stand what  that  provision  means,  and 
why  it  was  designed  to  build  an  impreg- 
nable wall  of  separation  between  church 
and  state,  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  case  of  Everson  against 
Board  of  Education  of  the  towTishlp  of 
Ewing,  which  is  reported  In  30  U.S.  Re- 
ports at  page  1. 1  read  from  that  opinion, 
first  from  the  brief  statement  of  facts 
contained  in  it: 

In  a  suit  by  a  taxpayer,  the  New  Jersey 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  state  legislature 
was  without  power  imder  the  state  constitu- 
tion to  authorize  reimbursement  to  parents 
of  bus  fares  paid  for  transporting  their  chU- 
dren  to  schools  other  than  public  schools.  132 
N.Jli.  98,  39  A.  2d  76.  The  New  Jersey  Court 
of  Errors  and  Appeals  reversed,  holding  that 
neither  the  statute  nor  a  resolution  passed 
pursuant  to  It  violated  the  state  constitution 
or  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
in   issue.    133   N.J.L.   350,   44   A.   2d   333.   On 


appeal  of  the  federal  questions  to  this  Court, 
afflrmed,  p.  18. 

I  do  not  read  this  case  for  the  purpose 
of  judging  the  soundness  of  applying  the 
first  amendment  to  the  facts  in  the  case, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  disclosing  to  the 
Senate  how  the  first  amendment  was  at- 
tempted to  build  an  impregnable  wall  of 
separation  between  the  State — that  term 
being  applied  here  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— and  religion.  Mr.  Justice  Black 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court.  His 
opinion  starts  on  page  3  and  reads  as 
follows : 

A  New  Jersey  statute  authorizes  its  local 
school  districts  to  make  rules  and  contracts 
for  the  transportation  of  children  to  and 
from  schools.  The  appellee,  a  township 
board  of  education,  acting  pursuant  to  this 
statute,  authorized  reimbursement  to  par- 
ents of  money  expended  by  them  for  the  bus 
transportation  of  their  children  on  regular 
busses  operated  by  the  public  transportation 
system.  Part  of  this  money  was  for  the  pay- 
ment of  transportation  of  some  children  in 
the  community  to  Catholic  parochial  schools. 
These  church  schools  give  their  students. 
In  addition  to  secular  education,  regular  re- 
ligious instruction  conforming  to  the  reli- 
gious tenets  and  modes  of  worship  of  the 
Catholic  Faith.  The  superintendent  of  these 
schools  is  a  Catholic  priest. 

The  appellant,  in  his  capacity  as  a  district 
taxpayer,  filed  suit  in  a  state  court  challeng- 
ing the  right  of  the  Board  to  reimburse  par- 
ents of  parochial  school  students.  He  con- 
tended that  the  statute  and  the  resolution 
passed  pursuant  to  it  violated  both  the  State 
and  the  Federal  Constitutions.  That  court 
held  that  the  legislature  was  without  power 
to  authorize  such  payment  under  the  state 
constitution.  132  N.  J.  L.  98,  39  A.  2d  75.  The 
New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  re- 
versed holding  that  neither  the  statute  nor 
the  resolution  passed  pursuant  to  it  was  in 
conflict  with  the  State  constitution  or  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  is- 
sue. 133  N.  J.  L.  350,  44  A.  2d  333.  The  case 
Is  here  on  appeal  under  28  U.S.C.  {  344  (a). 
Since  there  has  been  no  attack  on  the 
statute  on  the  ground  that  a  part  of  Its  lan- 
guage excludes  children  attending  private 
schools  operated  for  profit  from  enjoying 
State  payment  for  their  transportation,  we 
need  not  consider  this  exclusionary  language: 
It  has  no  relevancy  to  any  constitutional 
question  here  presented.  Furthermore,  if  the 
exclusion  clause  had  been  properly  chal- 
lenged, we  do  not  know  whether  New  Jer- 
sey's highest  court  would  construe  its  stat- 
utes as  precluding  payment  of  the  school 
transportation  of  any  group  of  pupils,  even 
those  of  a  private  school  run  for  profit.  Con- 
sequently, we  put  to  one  side  the  question 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  statute  against  the 
claim  that  It  does  not  authorize  payment 
for  the  transportation  generally  of  school 
children  In  New  Jersey. 

The  only  contention  here  Is  that  the  state 
statute  and  the  resolution,  insofar  as  they 
authorized  reimbursement  to  parents  of 
children  attending  parochial  schools,  violate 
the  Federal  Constitution  in  these  two  re- 
spects, which  to  some  extent  overlap.  First. 
They  authorize  the  State  to  take  by  taxation 
the  private  property  of  some  and  bestow  it 
upon  others,  to  be  used  for  their  own  pri- 
vate purposes.  This,  It  Is  alleged,  vlolatee  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. Second.  The  statute  and  the  resolu- 
tion forced  inhabitants  to  pay  taxes  to  help 
support  and  maintain  schools  which  are 
dedicated  to,  and  which  regularly  teach,  the 
Catholic  Faith.  This  is  alleged  to  be  a  uae  ot 
state  power  to  support  church  school*  ooti- 
trary  to  the  prohibition  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment which  the  Fourteenth  Amendmaiit 
made  appUcable  to  the  states. 
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First.  The  due  process  argument  that  the 
state  law  taxes  some  people  to  help  others 
carry  out  their  private  purposes  Is  Tramed 
In  two  phases.  The  first  phase  Is  that  a  state 
cannot  tax  A  to  reimburse  B  for  the  cost  of 
transporting  his  children  to  church  schools. 
This  Is  said  to  violate  the  due  process  clause 
because  the  children  are  sent  to  these  church 
schools  to  satisfy  the  personal  desires  of 
their  parents,  rather  than  the  public's  Inter- 
est in  the  general  education  of  all  children. 
This  argument,  If  valid,  would  apply  equally 
to  prohibit  state  payment  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  children  to  any  non-public  school, 
whether  operated  by  a  church  or  any  other 
non-government  Individual  or  group.  But, 
the  New  Jersey  legislature  has  decided  that 
a  public  purpose  will  be  served  by  using  tax- 
raised  funds  to  i>ay  the  bus  fares  of  all  school 
children,  including  those  who  attend  jsaro- 
chlal  schools.  The  New  Jersey  Court  of  Er- 
rors and  Appeals  has  reached  the  same  con- 
clusion. The  fact  that  a  state  law.  passed  to 
satisfy  a  public  need,  coincides  with  the  per- 
sonal desires  of  the  individuals  most  di- 
rectly affected  Is  certainly  an  inadequate 
reason  for  us  to  say  that  a  legislature  has 
erroneously  appraised  the  public  need. 

It  Is  true  that  this  Court  has,  In  rare  In- 
stances, struck  down  state  statutes  on  the 
ground  that  the  purpose  for  which  tax-raised 
funds  were  to  be  e.xpended  was  not  a  public 
one.  Loan  Association  v.  Topeka,  20  Wall.  655: 
Parkersburg  v.  Brown.  106  U.  S.  487:  Thomp- 
son V.  Consolidated  Gas  Utilities  Corp..  300 
U.  S.  55.  But  the  Court  has  also  pointed  out 
that  this  far-reaching  authority  must  be  ex- 
erci.sed  with  the  most  extreme  caution.  Green 
V.  Frasier,  253  U.  S.  233.  240.  Otherwise,  a 
state's  power  to  legislate  for  the  public  wel- 
fare might  be  seriously  curtailed,  a  power 
which  Is  a  primary  reason  for  the  existence  of 
states.  Changing  local  conditions  create  new 
local  problems  which  may  lead  a  state's  peo- 
ple and  its  local  authorities  to  believe  that 
laws  authorizing  new  t>-pes  of  public  services 
are  neces.sary  to  promote  the  general  well- 
being  of  the  people.  The  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment did  not  strip  the  states  of  their  power 
to  meet  problems  previously  left  for  individ- 
ual solution.  Davidson  v.  NeiD  Orleans,  96  U.  S. 
97.  103-104:  Barbier  v.  Connolly,  113  V.  S.  27, 
31-32:  Fallbrook  Irrigation  District  v.  Brad- 
ley, 164  U.  S.  112.  157-158. 

It  Is  much  too  late  to  argue  that  legisla- 
tion Intended  to  facilitate  the  opportunity  of 
children  to  get  a  secular  education  serves  no 
public  purpose.  Cochran  v.  Louisiana  State 
Board  of  Education,  281  U.  S.  370:  Holmes, 
J.,  m  Interstate  Ry.  v.  Massachusetts.  207 
U.  S.  79.  87.  See  opinion  of  Cooley,  J.  In  Stuart 
V.  School  District  No.  1  of  Kalamazoo,  30 
Mich.  69  (1874).  The  same  thing  Is  no  less 
true  of  legislation  to  reimburse  needy  par- 
ents, or  all  parents,  for  payment  of  the  fares 
of  their  children  so  that  they  can  ride  In  pub- 
lic busses  to  and  from  schools  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  traffic  and  other  hazards  In- 
cident to  walking  or  "hitchhiking."  See  Bar- 
bier V.  Connolly,  supra,  at  31.  See  also  cases 
collected  63  A.L.R.  413;  118  A.L.R.  806.  Nor 
does  It  follow  that  a  law  has  a  private  rather 
than  a  public  purpose  because  It  provides 
that  taxralsed  funds  will  be  paid  to  reimburse 
Individuals  on  ticcount  of  money  spent  by 
them  In  a  way  which  furthers  a  public  pro- 
gram. See  Carmichael  v.  Southern  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  301  U.  S.  495.  518.  Subsidies  and 
loans  to  Individuals  such  as  farmers  and 
home-owners,  and  to  privately  owned  trans- 
portation systems,  as  well  as  many  other 
kinds  of  businesses,  have  been  commonplace 
practices  In  our  state  and  national  history. 

Insofar  as  the  second  phase  of  the  due 
process  argument  may  differ  from  the  first.  It 
Is  by  suggesting  that  taxation  for  transporta- 
tion of  children  to  church  schools  constitutes 
support  of  a  religion  by  the  State.  But  If 
the  law  Is  Invalid  fur  this  reason.  It  Is  because 
It  violates  the  First  Amendment's  prohibi- 
tion against  the  establishment  of  religion 
by  law.  This  Is  the  exact  question  raised  by 


appellant's  second  contention,  to  considera- 
tion of  which  we  now  turn. 

Second.  The  New  Jersey  statute  Is  chal- 
lenged as  a  "law  resp>ectlng  an  establishment 
of  religion."  The  First  Amendment,  as  made 
applicable  to  the  states  by  the  Fourteenth. 
Murdock  v  Pennsylvania,  319  U.S.  105,  com- 
mands that  a  state  "shall  mako  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof  .  .  ." 
These  words  of  the  First  Amendment  reflected 
in  the  minds  of  early  Americans  a  vivid 
mental  picture  of  conditions  and  practices 
which  they  fervently  wished  to  stamp  out  In 
order  to  preserve  liberty  for  themselves  and 
for  their  posterity.  Doubtless  their  goal  has 
not  been  entirely  reached;  but  so  far  has 
the  Nation  moved  toward  it  that  the  expres- 
sion "law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,"  probably  does  not  so  vl\-idly  re- 
mind present-day  Americans  of  the  evils, 
fears,  and  political  problems  that  caused 
that  expression  to  be  written  Into  our  BUI 
of  Rights.  Whether  this  New  Jersey  law  is 
one  respecting  an  "establishment  of  religion" 
requires  an  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ing of  that  lang^jage,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  imposition  of  taxes.  Once  again, 
therefore,  it  is  not  Inappropriate  briefly  to  re- 
view the  background  and  environment  of 
the  period  in  which  that  constitutional  lan- 
guage was  fashioned  and  adopted. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  early  settlers  of 
this  country  came  here  from  Europe  to  es- 
cape the  bondage  of  laws  which  compelled 
them  to  support  and  attend  govertunent- 
favored  churches.  The  centuries  immediately 
before  and  contemfwraneous  with  the  colo- 
nization of  America  had  been  filled  with  tiu-- 
moil,  civil  strife,  and  persecutions,  generated 
In  large  part  by  established  sects  determined 
to  maintain  their  absolute  political  and  re- 
ligious supremacy.  With  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment supporilng  them,  at  various  times 
and  places,  Catholics  had  persecuted  Protes- 
tants, Protestants  had  persecuted  Catholics, 
Protestant  sects  had  persecuted  other  Protes- 
tant sects.  Catholics  of  one  shade  of  belief 
had  persecuted  Catholics  of  another  shade 
of  belief,  and  all  of  these  had  from  time  to 
time  persecuted  Jews.  In  efforts  to  force  loy- 
alty to  whatever  religious  group  happened 
to  be  on  top  and  In  league  with  the  govern- 
ment of  a  particular  time  and  place,  men  and 
women  had  been  fined,  cast  In  Jail,  cruelly 
tortured,  and  killed.  Among  the  offenses  for 
which  these  piuilshments  had  been  Infilcted 
were  such  things  as  speaking  disrespectfully 
of  the  views  of  ministers  of  government-es- 
tablished churches,  non-attendance  at  those 
churches,  expressions  of  non-belief  in  their 
doctrines,  and  failure  to  pay  taxes  and  tithes 
to  support  them. 

These  practices  of  the  old  world  were  trans- 
planted to  and  began  to  thrive  In  the  soil 
of  the  new  America.  The  very  charters  grant- 
ed by  the  English  Crown  to  the  individuals 
and  companies  designated  to  make  the  laws 
which  would  control  the  destinies  of  the 
colonials  authorized  these  individuals  and 
companies  to  erect  religious  establishments 
which  all,  whether  believers  or  non-believers, 
would  be  required  to  support  and  att«nd.  An 
exercise  of  this  authority  was  accompanied 
by  a  repetition  of  many  of  the  old-world 
practices  and  persecutions.  Catholics  found 
themselves  hounded  and  proscribed  because 
of  their  faith;  Quakers  who  followed  their 
conscience  went  to  Jail;  Baptists  were  pe- 
culiarly obnoxious  to  certain  dominant 
Protestant  sects;  men  and  women  of  varied 
faiths  who  happened  to  be  in  a  minority  in 
a  particular  locality  were  persecuted  because 
they  steadfastly  persisted  In  worshipping 
Gud  only  as  their  own  consciences  dictated. 
And  all  of  these  dissenters  were  compelled  to 
pay  tithes  and  taxes  to  support  government- 
sponsored  churches  whoje  ministers  preached 
Inflammatory  sermons  designed  to  strengthen 
and  consolidate  the  established  faith  by  gen- 
erating a  burning  hatred  against  dissenters. 

These  practices  became  so  commonplace  as 
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to  shock  the  freedom- loving  colonials  into  a 
feeling  of  abhorrence.  The  imposition  of  taxes 
to  pay  ministers'  salariea  and  to  bmid  and 
maintain  churches  and  church  property 
aroused  their  indignation.  It  was  these  feel- 
Ings  which  found  expression  In  the  First 
Amendment.  No  one  locality  and  no  one 
group  throughout  the  Colonies  can  rightly  be 
given  entire  credit  for  having  aroused  the 
sentiment  that  culminated  in  adoption  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights'  provisions  embracing  reli- 
gious liberty.  But  Virginia,  where  the  estab- 
lished church  had  achieved  a  dominant  in- 
fluence in  political  affairs  and  where  many 
excesses  attracted  wide  public  attention 
provided  a  great  stimulus  and  able  leader- 
ship for  the  movement.  The  people  there  as 
elsewhere,  reached  the  com-lctlon  that  liiai- 
vldual  religious  liberty  could  be  achieved  best 
under  a  government  which  was  stripped  of 
all  power  to  tax,  to  support,  or  otherwise  to 
assist  any  or  all  religions,  or  to  interfere  with 
the  beliefs  of  any  religious  Individual  or 
group. 

The  movement  toward  this  end  reached  Its 
dramatic  climax  In  Virginia  In  1785-86  when 
the  Virginia  legislative  body  was  about  to 
renew  Virginia's  tax  levy  for  the  support  of 
the  established  church.  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  James  Madison  led  the  flght  against  this 
tax.  Madison  wrote  his  great  Memorial  and 
Remonstrance  against  the  law.  In  it,  he  elo- 
quently argued  that  a  true  religion  did  not 
need  the  support  of  law;  that  no  person, 
either  believer  or  non-believer,  should  be 
taxed  to  support  a  religious  Institution  of 
any  kind;  that  the  best  Interest  of  a  society 
required  that  the  minds  of  men  always  be 
wholly  free;  and  that  cruel  persecutions  were 
the  Inevitable  result  of  government-estab- 
lished religions.  Madison's  Remonstrance  re- 
ceived strong  support  throughout  Virginia, 
and  the  Assembly  postponed  consideration  of 
the  proposed  tax  measure  until  its  next  ses- 
sion. When  the  proposal  came  up  for  consid- 
eration at  that  session,  It  not  only  died  In 
committee,  but  the  Assembly  enacted  the 
famous  "Virginia  Bill  for  Religious  Liberty" 
originally  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  The 
preamble  to  that  Bill  stated  among  other 
things  that — 

"Almighty  God  hath  created  the  mind  free; 
that  all  attempts  to  Influence  It  by  temporal 
punishments  of  burthens,  or  by  civil  Inca- 
pacitations, tend  only  to  beget  habits  of 
hypocrisy  and  meanness,  and  are  a  depariure 
from  the  plan  of  the  Holy  author  of  our 
religion,  who  being  Lord  both  of  body  and 
mind,  yet  chose  not  to  propagate  It  by  coer- 
cions on  either  .  .  .;  that  to  compel  a  man 
to  furnish  contributions  of  money  for  the 
propagation  of  opinions  which  he  disbelieves, 
Is  sinful  and  tyrannical:  that  even  the  forc- 
ing him  to  support  this  or  that  teacher  of 
his  own  religious  persuasion.  Is  depriving 
him  of  the  comfortable  liberty  of  giving  his 
contributions  to  the  particular  pastor,  whose 
morals  he  would  make  his  pattern.  .  .  ." 

And  the  statute  Itself  enacted: 

"That  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  fre- 
quent or  support  any  religious  worship, 
place,  or  ministry  whatsoever,  nor  shall  be 
enforced,  restrained,  molested,  or  burthened 
in  his  body  or  goods,  nor  shall  otherwise 
suffer  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions  or 
belief.  .  .  ." 

This  Court  has  previously  recognized  that 
the  provisions  of  the  First  Amendment,  In 
the  drafting  and  adoption  of  which  Madison 
and  Jefferson  played  such  leading  roles,  had 
the  same  objective  and  were  Intended  to  pro- 
vide the  same  protection  against  goveru- 
mental  Intrusion  on  religious  liberty  as  the 
Virginia  statute.  Reynolds  v.  United  States, 
supra  at  164;  Watson  v.  Jones,  13  Wall.  679; 
Davis  v.  Beason,  133  U.S.  333,  342.  Prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  the 
First  Amendment  did  not  apply  as  a  restraint 
against  the  states.  Most  of  them  did  soon 
provide  similar  constitutional  protections  for 
religious  liberty.  But  some  states  persisted 
for  about  half  a  century  In  Imposing  re- 
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stralnts  upon  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
and  In  discriminating  against  particular  re- 
ligious groups.  In  recent  years,  so  far  as  the 
provision  against  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
ligion is  concerned,  the  question  has  most 
frequently  arisen  In  connection  with  pro- 
posed state  aid  to  church  schools  and  ef- 
forts to  carry  on  religious  teachings  In  the 
public  schools  In  accordance  with  the  tenets 
of  a  particular  sect.  Some  churches  have 
either  sought  or  accepted  state  financial  sup- 
port for  their  schools.  Here  again  the  efforts 
to  obtain  state  aid  or  acceptance  of  it  have 
not  been  limited  to  any  one  particular  faith. 
The  state  courts.  In  the  main,  have  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  language  of  their  own 
constitutional  provisions  designed  to  pro- 
tect religious  freedom  and  to  separate  re- 
ligions and  governments. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size the  portion  of  Justice  Black's  opinion 
which  I  have  just  read  that  these  State 
constitutional  provisions  similar  to  the 
first  amendment  are  designed  to  protect 
religious  freedom  and  to  separate  religion 
from  government,  which  this  bill  under- 
takes to  wed  in  some  respects. 

I  resume  the  reading: 

Their  decisions,  however,  show  the  diffi- 
culty m  drawing  the  line  between  tax  legis- 
lation which  provides  ftmds  for  the  welfare 
of  the  general  public  and  that  which  is  de- 
signed to  support  institutions  which  teach 
religion. 

The  meaning  and  scope  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment, preventing  establishment  of  religion 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  In 
the  light  of  its  history  and  the  evils  It  was 
designed  forever  to  suppre^.s,  have  been  sev- 
eral times  elaborated  by  the  decisions  of 
this  Court  prior  to  the  application  of  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  states  by  the  Four- 
teenth. The  broad  meaning  given  the  Amend- 
ment by  these  earlier  cases  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  this  Court  In  Its  decisions  con- 
cerning an  Individual's  religious  freedom 
rendered  since  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
was  Interpreted  to  make  the  prohibitions  of 
the  First  applicable  to  state  action  abridg- 
ing religious  freedom.  There  Is  every  reason 
to  give  the  same  application  and  broad  In- 
terpretation to  the  "establishment  of  re- 
ligion" clause.  The  interrelation  of  these 
complementary  clauses  was  well  summar- 
ized in  a  statement  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  South  Carolina,  quoted  with  approval  by 
this  Court  In  Watson  v.  Jones,  13  Wall.  679, 
730:  "The  structure  of  our  government  has, 
for  the  preservation  of  civil  liberty,  rescued 
the  temporal  institutions  from  religious  In- 
terference. On  the  other  hand,  It  has 
secured  religious  liberty  from  the  invasion  of 
the  civil  authority." 

I  disgress  from  reading  the  opinion  to 
emphasize  that  statement,  that  the  gist 
and  effect  of  the  first  amendment  and 
similar  constitutional  provisions  in  the 
constitutions  of  the  States  is  to  secure 
religious  liberty  from  the  invasion  of  the 
civil  authorities.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  we  are  not  securing  religious  liberty 
from  the  invasion  of  the  civil  authorities 
when  we  give  the  civil  authorities  power 
to  regulate  whom  religious  institutions, 
such  as  religious  corporations,  religious 
educational  institutions,  and  religious 
societies,  can  employ,  whom  they  must 
promote,  whom  they  must  retain  in  em- 
ployment, and  whom  they  may  fire. 
I  resume  the  reading  of  the  decision: 
The  "establishment  of  religion"  clause  of 
the  First  Amendment  means  at  least  this: 
Neither  a  state  nor  the  Federal  Government 
can  set  up  a  church.  Neither  can  pass  laws 
which  aid  one  reUglon,  aid  all  religions,  or 
prefer  one  religion  over  another.  Neither  can 


force  nor  influence  a  person  to  go  to  or  to 
remain  away  from  church  against  his  will  or 
force  him  to  profess  a  belief  or  disbelief  In 
any  religion.  No  person  can  be  punished  for 
entertaining  or  professing  religious  beliefs 
or  disbeliefs,  for  church  attendance  or  non- 
attendance.  No  tax  In  any  amount,  large  or 
small,  can  be  levied  to  support  any  religious 
activities  or  Institutions,  whatever  they  may 
be  called,  or  whatever  form  they  may  adopt 
to  teach  or  practice  religion.  Neither  a  state 
nor  the  Federal  Government  can,  openly  or 
secretly,  participate  In  the  affairs  of  any  reli- 
gious organizations  or  groups  and  vice  versa. 
In  the  words  of  Jefferson,  the  clause  against 
establishment  of  religion  by  law  was  in- 
tended to  erect  "a  waU  of  separation  between 
church  and  State."  Reynolds  v.  United  States, 
supra  at  164. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  empha- 
size that  statement,  that,  in  the  words  of 
Jefiferson,  the  clause  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  religion  by  law  was  intended 
to  erect  a  wall  of  separation  between 
church  and  state.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  we  do  not  erect  a  wall  of  separation 
between  church  and  state  when  we  per- 
mit the  agents  of  the  state  to  tell  a 
religious  corporation,  a  religious  associa- 
tion, a  religious  educational  institution, 
or  a  religious  society,  whom  it  is  to  em- 
ploy for  any  purpose,  whom  it  is  to 
promote  for  any  purpose,  or  whom  it  may 
discharge  for  any  reason. 

So  this  bill  is  an  assault  on  the  wall  of 
separation  which  the  first  amendment 
was  intended  to  build  between  civil  gov- 
ernment and  religion. 

I  resume  the  reading  of  the  opinion: 

We  must  consider  the  New  Jersey  statute 
In  accordance  vrith  the  foregoing  limitations 
imposed  by  the  First  Amendment.  But  we 
must  not  strike  that  state  statute  down  if  it 
Is  within  the  State's  constitutional  power 
even  though  it  approaches  the  verge  of  that 
power.  See  Interstate  Ry.  v.  Massachusetts, 
Holmes,  J.,  supra  at  85,  88.  New  Jersey  can- 
not consistently  with  the  "establishment 
of  religion"  clause  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment contribute  tax-raised  funds  to  the  sup- 
port of  an  Institution  which  teaches  the 
tenets  and  faith  of  any  church.  On  the  other 
hand,  other  language  of  the  amendment  com- 
mands that  New  Jersey  cannot  hamper  its 
citizens  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  rell- 

flon.  Consequently,  It  cannot  exclude  In- 
ividual  Catholics,  Lutherans,  Mohammed- 
ans, Baptists,  Jews,  Methodists,  Non-be- 
lievers, Presbyterians,  or  the  members  of  any 
other  faith,  because  of  their  faith,  or  lack 
of  it.  from  receiving  the  benetfls  of  public 
welfare  legislation. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
EEOC,  which  is  given  jurisdiction  over 
certain  aspects  of  the  employment  prac- 
tices of  religious  organizations,  can  deny 
to  members  of  those  organizations  em- 
plojTnent  by  those  religious  organizations 
for  purposes  not  cormected  with  the 
actual  dissemination  of  religious  doc- 
trines. 

I  resume  the  reading  of  the  opinion : 

While  we  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that 
a  state  could  not  provide  transportation  only 
to  children  attending  public  schools,  we  must 
be  careful,  In  protecting  the  citizens  of  New 
Jersey  against  state -established  churches,  to 
be  sure  that  we  do  not  inadvertently  pro- 
hibit New  Jersey  from  extending  its  general 
state  law  benefits  to  all  Its  citizens  without 
regard  to  their  religious  belief. 

Measured  by  these  standards,  we  cannot 
say  that  the  First  Amendment  prohibits  New 
Jersey  from  spending  tax-raised  fimds  to  pay 
the  bus  fares  of  parochial  school  pupils  as  a 
part  of  a  general  program  under  which  it 


pays  the  fares  of  pupils  attending  public 
and  other  schools.  It  Is  undoubtedly  true 
that  children  are  helped  to  get  to  church 
schools.  There  Is  even  a  possibility  that  some 
of  the  children  might  not  be  sent  to  the 
church  schools  If  the  parents  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  their  children's  bus  fares  out  of 
their  own  pockets  when  transportation  to  a 
public  school  would  have  been  paid  for  by  the 
State.  The  same  possibility  exists  where  the 
state  requires  a  local  transit  company  to  pro- 
vide reduced  fares  to  school  children  includ- 
ing those  attending  parochial  schools,  or 
where  a  municipally  owned  transportation 
system  undertakes  to  carry  all  school  chil- 
dren free  of  charge.  Moreover,  state-paid 
policemen,  detailed  to  protect  children  going 
to  and  from  church  schools  from  the  very 
real  hazards  of  traffic,  would  serve  much  the 
same  purpose  and  accomplish  much  the  same 
result  as  state  provisions  intended  to  guaran- 
tee free  transportation  of  a  kind  which  the 
state  deems  to  be  best  for  the  school  chil- 
dren's welfare.  And  parents  might  refuse  to 
risk  their  children  to  the  serious  danger  of 
traffic  accidents  going  to  and  from  parochiad 
schools,  the  approaches  to  which  were  not 
protected  by  policemen.  Similarly,  parents 
might  be  reluctant  to  permit  their  children 
to  attend  schools  which  the  state  had  cut  off 
from  such  general  government  services  as 
ordinary  police  and  fire  protection,  connec- 
tions for  sewage  disposal,  public  highways 
and  sidewalks.  Of  course,  cutting  off  church 
schools  from  these  services,  so  separate  and 
so  indisputably  marked  off  from  the  religious 
function,  would  make  it  far  more  difficult  for 
the  schools  to  operate.  But  such  Is  obviously 
not  the  purpose  of  the  First  Amendment. 
That  Amendment  requires  the  state  to  be  a 
neutral  In  its  relations  with  groups  of  reli- 
gious believers  and  non-believers;  it  does  not 
require  the  state  to  be  their  adversary.  State 
power  is  no  more  to  be  used  so  as  to  handicap 
religions  than  it  is  to  favor  them. 

This  Court  has  said  that  parents  may.  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty  under  state  com- 
pulsory education  laws,  send  their  children 
to  a  religious  rather  than  a  public  school 
if  the  school  meets  the  secular  educational 
requirements  which  the  state  has  power  to 
Impose.  See  Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters.  268 
U.S.  510.  It  appears  that  these  parochial 
schools  meet  New  Jersey's  requirements  The 
State  contributes  no  money  to  the  schools. 
It  does  not  support  them.  Its  leglsla'lon.  as 
applied,  does  no  more  than  provide  a  general 
program  to  help  parents  get  their  children, 
regardless  of  their  religion,  ssifely  and  expedi- 
tiously to  and  from  accredited  schools. 

The  First  Antiendment  has  erected  a  wall 
between  church  and  state.  That  wall  must 
be  kept  high  and  Impregnable.  We  could  not 
approve  the  slightest  breach.  New  Jersey  has 
not  breached  It  here. 

Affirmed. 

I  digress  from  readin,?  further  opinions 
in  this  case  to  emphasize  these  words : 

The  first  amendment  has  erected  a  wall 
between  church  and  state.  That  wall  must  b« 
kept  high  and  Impregnable. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  this  bill 
would  destroy  in  part  the  wall  between 
church  and  state.  I  submit  that  it  would 
not  keep  that  wall  high  and  impreg- 
nable. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  EEOC  or 
those  who  support  it  are  so  anxious  to 
extend  its  powers  so  that  it  will  have 
jurisdiction  over  who  is  employed  by  a 
church  to  be  a  janitor,  or  who  is  em- 
ployed to  be  a  secretary  for  a  church,  or 
who  is  employed — as  is  done  in  many  in- 
stances where  religious  organizations 
have  f  undraising  drives — to  raise  money 
for  them.  Yet.  this  bill  would  extend  the 
power  of  the  EEOC  over  these  employees 
of  churches:  and,  as  I  have  said,  it  would 
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lay  the  political  hands  of  Caesar  upon 
the  things  of  God. 

Other  opinions  in  this  case  illustrate 
the  truth  that  the  first  amendment  was 
a  design  to  raise  a  wall  of  separation  be- 
tween church  and  state  and  was  designed 
to  keep  the  state's  hands  off  the  church 
and  the  church's  hands  off  the  state. 
Certainly,  a  bill  which  is  designed  to  lay 
the  hands  of  the  state  on  the  employ- 
ment practices  of  religious  denomina- 
tions is  not  keeping  the  hands  of  the 
state  off  the  church. 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson  wrote  a  dissenting 
opinion  in  the  Everson  case  which  has 
some  very  strong  statements  on  the 
aspect  of  the  first  amendment.  I  read 
from  the  dissenting  opinion: 

I  find  myself,  contrary  to  first  Impressions, 
unable  to  Join  In  this  decision.  I  have  s 
sympathy,  though  it  Is  not  Ideological,  with 
Catholic  citizens  who  are  compelled  by  law 
to  pay  taxes  for  public  schools,  and  also  feel 
constrained  by  conscience  and  discipline  to 
support  other  schools  for  their  own  children. 
Such  relief  to  them  as  this  case  Involves  Is 
not  In  Itself  a  serious  burden  to  taxpayers 
and  I  had  assumed  It  to  be  as  little  serious  In 
principle.  Study  of  this  case  convinces  me 
otherwise.  The  Court's  opinion  marshals 
every  argument  In  favor  of  state  aid  and  puts 
the  case  In  Its  most  favorable  light,  but  much 
of  Its  reasoning  confirms  my  conclusions  that 
there  are  no  good  grounds  upon  which  to 
support  the  present  legislation.  In  fact,  the 
undertones  of  the  opinion,  advocating  com- 
plete and  uncompromising  separation  of 
Church  from  State,  seem  utterly  discordant 
with  Its  conclusion  yielding  support  to  their 
commingling  in  educational  matters.  The 
case  which  Irresistibly  comes  to  mind  as  the 
most  fitting  precedent  Is  that  of  Julia  who, 
according  to  Byron's  reports,  "whispering  'I 
will  ne'er  consent.' — consented." 

I 

The  Court  sustains  this  legislation  by  as- 
suming two  deviations  from  the  facts  of  this 
particular  case;  first.  It  assumes  a  state  of 
facts  the  record  does  not  support,  and  sec- 
ondly. It  refuses  to  consider  facts  which  are 
Inescapable  on  the  record. 

The  Court  concludes  that  this  "legislation, 
as  applied,  does  no  more  than  provide  a  gen- 
eral program  to  help  parents  get  their  chil- 
dren, regardless  of  their  religion,  safely  and 
expeditiously  to  and  from  accredited 
schools,"  and  It  draws  a  comparison  between 
"state  provisions  Intended  to  guarantee  free 
transportation"  for  school  children  with 
services  such  as  police  and  fire  protection, 
and  implies  that  we  are  here  dealing  with 
"laws  authorizing  new  types  of  public  serv- 
ices .  .  .  ."  This  hypothesis  permeates  the 
opinion.  The  facts  will  not  bear  that 
construction. 

The  Township  of  Ewlng  is  not  furnishing 
transportation  to  the  children  In  any  form; 
it  Is  not  operating  school  busses  Itself  or 
contracting  for  their  operation;  and  It  Is  not 
performing  any  public  service  of  any  kind 
with  this  taxpayer's  money.  All  school  chil- 
dren are  left  to  ride  as  ordinary  paying 
passengers  on  the  regular  busses  operated 
by  the  public  transportation  system.  What 
the  Township  does,  and  what  the  taxpayer 
complains  of.  is  at  stated  Intervals  to  reim- 
burse parents  for  the  fares  paid,  provided 
the  children  attend  either  public  schools  or 
Catholic  Church  schools.  This  expenditure 
of  tax  funds  has  no  possible  effect  on  the 
child's  safety  or  expedition  in  transit.  As 
passengers  on  the  public  busses  they  travel 
as  fast  and  no  faster,  and  are  as  safe  and 
no  safer,  since  their  parents  are  reimbursed 
as  before. 

In  addition  to  thus  assuming  a  type  of 
service  that  does  not  exist,  the  Court  also 
Insists  that  we  must  close  our  eyes  to  a  dls- 
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crimination  which  does  exist.  The  resolution 
which  authorizes  disbursement  of  this  tax- 
payer's money  limits  reimbursement  to  those 
who  attend  public  schools  and  Catholic 
schools.  That  Is  the  way  the  Act  Is  applied 
to  this  taxpayer. 

The  New  Jersey  Act  In  question  makes  the 
character  of  the  school,  not  the  needs  of  the 
children,  determine  the  eligibility  of  parents 
to  reimbursement.  The  Act  permits  payment 
for   transportation  to  parochial   schools  or 
public   schools   but   prohibits   It   to  private 
schools   operated   In   whole  or  in   part  for 
profit.   Children   often   are   sent   to   private 
schools  because  their  parents  feel  that  they 
require    more    Individual    Instruction    than 
public  schools  can  provide,  or  because  they 
are  backward  or  defective  and  need  special 
attention.  If  all  children  of  the  state  were 
objects  of  Impartial  solicitude,  no  reason  Is 
obvious    for    denying    transportation    reim- 
bursement to  students  of  this  class,  for  these 
often  are  as  needy  and  as  worthy  as  those  who 
go  to  public  or  parochial  schools.  Refusal  to 
reimburse  those  who  attend  such  schools  Is 
understandable  only  In  the  light  of  a  purpose 
to  aid  the  schools,  because  the  state  might 
well    abstain   from   aiding   a   profit-making 
private  enterprise.  Thus,  under  the  Act  and 
resolution  brought  to  us  by  this  case,  chil- 
dren are  classified  according  to  the  schools 
they   attend   and   are   to   be   aided   If   they 
attend  the  public  schools  or  private  Catholic 
schools,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  aided 
If  they  attend  private  secular  schools  or  pri- 
vate religious  schools  of  other  faiths. 

Of  course,  this  case  Is  not  one  of  a  Baptist 
or  a  Jew  or  an  EpLscopallan  or  a  pupil  of  a 
private  school  complaining  of  discrimination. 
It  is  one  of  a  taxpayer  urging  that  he  Is 
being  taxed  for  an  unconstitutional  purpose. 
I  think  he  is  entitled  to  have  us  consider 
the  Act  Just  as  it  is  written.  The  statement 
by  the  New  Jersey  court  that  it  holds  the 
Legislature  may  authorize  use  of  local  funds 
"for  the  transportation  of  pupils  to  any 
school."  133  N.  J.  L.  350,  354.  44  A.  2d  333, 
337.  in  view  of  the  other  constitutional  views 
expressed,  is  not  a  holding  that  this  Act  au- 
thorizes transportation  of  all  pupils  to  all 
schools.  As  applied  to  this  taxpayer  by  the 
action  he  complains  of.  certainly  the  Act 
does  not  authorize  reimbursement  to  those 
who  choose  any  alternative  to  the  public 
school  except  Catholic  Church  schools. 

If  we  are  to  decide  this  case  on  the  facts 
before  us,  our  question  Is  simply  this:  Is  It 
constitutional  to  tax  this  complainant  to 
pay  the  cost  of  carrying  pupils  to  Church 
schools  of  one  specified  denomination? 

n 
Whether  the  taxpayer  constitutionally  can 
be  made  to  contribute  aid  to  parents  of  stu- 
dents because  of  their  attendance  at  paro- 
chial schools  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
those  schools  and  their  relation  to  the 
Church.  The  Constitution  says  nothing  of 
education.  It  lays  no  obligation  on  the  states 
to  provide  schools  and  does  not  undertake 
to  regulate  state  systems  of  education  If  they 
see  fit  to  maintain  them. 

I  digress  here,  Mr.  President,  to  say 
that  that  statement  seems  to  have  been 
drawn  out  of  the  Constitution  and  lost 
in  a  legal  garbage  can  somewhere. 

But  they  cannot,  through  school  policy 
any  more  than  through  other  means,  Invade 
rights  secured  to  citizens  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  West  Virginia  State 
Board  of  Education  v.  Barnette,  319  U.S.  624. 
One  of  our  basic  rights  is  to  be  free  of  taxa- 
tion to  support  a  transgression  of  the  con- 
stitutional command  that  the  authorities 
"shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof  .  .  ."  U.S.  Const..  Amend.  I; 
Cantwell  v.  Connecticut ,  319  US  296. 

The  function  of  the  Church  school  Is  a 
subject  on  which  this  record  is  meager.  It 
shows  only  that  the  schools  are  under  super- 


intendence of  a  priest  and  that  "religion  u 
taught  as  part  of  the  curriculum."  But  w« 
know  that  such  schools  are  parochial  only  la 
name — they.  In  fact,  represent  a  world-wide 
and  age-old  policy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Under  the  rubric  "Catholic  Schools  " 
the  Canon  Law  of  the  Chiu-ch,  by  which  au 
Catholics  are  bound,  provides: 

"1215.  Catholic  children  are  to  be  educated 
In  schools  where  not  only  nothing  contrary 
to  Catholic  faith  and  morals  is  taught  but 
rather  In  schools  where  religious  and  moral 
training  occupy  the  first  place.  .  .  .  (Canon 
1372.)"  ^^-•»u^«l 

"1216.  In  every  elementary  school  the  chil- 
dren must,  according  to  their  age.  be  In- 
structed In  Christian  doctrine. 

"The  young  people  who  attend  the  higher 
schools  are  to  receive  a  deeper  religious 
knowledge,  and  the  bishops  shall  appoint 
priests  qualified  for  such  work  by  their  learn- 
ing and  piety.  (Canon  1373.)" 

"1217.  Catholic  children  shall  not  attend 
non-Catholic,  Indifferent,  schools  that  are 
mixed,  that  is  to  say.  schools  open  to  Cath- 
olics and  non-Catholics  alike.  The  bishop  of 
the  diocese  only  has  the  right,  In  harmony 
with  the  instructions  of  the  Holy  See.  to 
decide  under  what  circumstances,  and  with 
what  safeguards  to  prevent  loss  of  faith,  it 
may  be  tolerated  that  Catholic  children  go 
to  such  schools.   (Canon  1374.)" 

"1224.  The  religious  teaching  of  youth  in 
any  schools  Is  subject  to  the  authority  and 
inspection  of  the  Church.  < 

"The  local  Ordinaries  have  the  right  and 
duty  to  watch  that  nothing  is  taught  con- 
trary to  faith  or  good  morals.  In  any  of  the 
schools  of  their  territory. 

"They,  moreover,  have  the  right  to  approve 
the  books  of  Christian  doctrine  and  the 
teachers  of  religion,  and  to  demand,  for  the 
sake  of  safeguarding  religion  and  morals,  the 
removal  of  teachers  and  books.  (Canon  1381.) 
(Woywod,  Rev.  Stanislaus,  The  New  Canon 
Law,  under  Imprimatur  of  Most  Rev.  Fran- 
cis J.  Spellman.  Archbishop  of  New  York  and 
others.  1940.) 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  whole 
historic  conflict  In  temporal  policy  between 
the  Catholic  Church  and  non-Catholic 
comes  to  a  focus  In  their  respective  school 
policies.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  coun- 
seled by  experience  In  many  ages  and  many 
lands  and  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.  takes  what,  from  the  viewpoint  of  Its 
own  progress  and  the  success  of  its  mission. 
Is  a  wise  estimate  of  the  Importance  of  edu- 
cation to  religion.  It  does  not  leave  the  in- 
dividual to  pick  up  religion  by  chance.  It 
relies  on  early  and  Indelible  Indoctrination 
in  the  faith  and  order  of  the  Church  by  the 
word  and  example  of  persons  consecrated  to 
the  task. 

Our  public  school,  if  not  a  product  of 
Protestantism,  at  least  Is  more  consistent 
with  It  than  with  the  Catholic  culture  and 
scheme  of  values.  It  Is  a  relatively  recent 
development  dating  from  about  1840.  It  is 
organized  on  the  premise  that  secular  edu- 
cation can  be  isolated  from  all  religious 
teaching  so  that  the  school  can  Inculcate  all 
needed  temporal  knowledge  and  also  main- 
tain a  strict  and  lofty  neutrality  as  to  re- 
ligion. The  assumption  is  that  after  the 
Individual  has  been  Instructed  In  worldly 
wisdom  he  will  be  better  fitted  to  choose  his 
religion.  Whether  such  a  disjunction  is  pos- 
sible, and  If  possible  whether  It  Is  wise,  are 
questions  I  need  not  try  to  answer. 

I  should  be  surprised  if  any  Catholic  would 
deny  that  the  parochial  school  Is  a  vital,  U 
not  the  most  vital,  part  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  If  put  to  the  choice,  that  ven- 
erable institution,  I  should  expect,  would 
forego  its  whole  service  for  mature  persons 
before  it  would  give  up  education  of  the 
young,  and  It  would  be  a  wise  choice.  Its 
growth  and  cohesion,  discipline  and  loyalty, 
spring  from  Its  schools.  Catholic  education 
Is  the  rock  on  which  the  whole  structure 
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rests,  and  to  render  tax  aid  to  Its  Church 
school  is  indistinguishable  to  me  from  ren- 
dering the  same  aid  to  the  Church  Itself, 
ni 

It  Is  of  no  Importance  In  this  situation 
whether  the  beneficiary  of  this  expenditure 
of  tax-raised  funds  Is  primarily  the  parochial 
gchool  and  incidentally  the  pupil,  or  whether 
the  aid  is  directly  bestowed  on  the  pupil  with 
Indirect  benefits  to  the  school.  The  state 
cannot  maintain  a  Church  and  It  can  no 
more  tax  its  citizens  to  furnish  free  carriage 
to  those  who  attend  a  Church.  The  prohibi- 
tion against  establishment  of  religion  cannot 
be  circumvented  by  a  subsidy,  bonus  or  re- 
imbursement of  expense  to  Individuals  for 
receiving  religious  Instruction  and  indoctri- 
nation. 

The  Court,  however,  compares  this  to  other 
subsidies  and  loans  to  Individuals  and  says, 
"Nor  does  It  follow  that  a  law  has  a  private 
rather  than  a  public  purpose  because  It  pro- 
vides that  tax-raised  funds  will  be  paid  to 
reimburse  Individuals  on  account  of  money 
spent  by  them  In  a  way  which  furthers  a 
public  program.  See  Carmichael  v.  Southern 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  301  U.S.  495,  518."  Of  course, 
the  state  may  pay  out  tax-raised  funds  to 
relieve  pauperism,  but  it  may  not  under  our 
Constitution  do  so  to  Induce  or  reward  piety. 
It  may  spend  funds  to  secure  old  age  against 
want,  but  it  may  not  spend  funds  to  secure 
religion  against  skepticism.  It  may  compen- 
sate individuals  for  loss  of  employment,  but 
It  cannot  compensate  them  for  adherence  to 
a  creed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  basic  fallacy  In 
the  Court's  reasoning,  which  accounts  for  Its 
failure  to  apply  the  principles  It  avows.  Is 
In  ignoring  the  essentially  religious  test  by 
which  beneficiaries  of  this  expenditure  are 
selected.  A  policeman  protects  a  Catholic,  of 
course — but  not  because  he  is  a  Catholic;  It 
Is  because  he  Is  a  man  and  a  member  of  our 
society.  The  fireman  protects  the  Church 
school — but  not  because  It  Is  a  Church 
school;  it  is  because  It  is  property,  part  of 
the  assets  of  our  society.  Neither  the  fireman 
nor  the  policeman  has  to  ask  before  he  ren- 
ders aid  "Is  this  man  or  building  Identified 
with  the  Catholic  Church?"  But  before  these 
school  authorities  draw  a  check  to  reimburse 
for  a  student's  fare  they  must  ask  Just  that 
question,  and  if  the  school  Is  a  Catholic  one 
they  may  render  aid  because  It  is  such,  while 
If  it  is  of  any  other  faith  or  Is  run  for  profit, 
the  help  must  be  withheld.  To  consider  the 
converse  of  the  Court's  reasoning  will  best 
disclose  its  fallacy.  That  there  Is  no  parallel 
between  police  and  fire  protection  and  this 
plan  of  reimbursement  Is  apparent  from  the 
Incongruity  of  the  limitation  of  this  Act  If 
applied  to  police  and  fire  service.  Could  we 
sustain  an  Act  that  said  the  police  shall  pro- 
tect pupils  on  the  way  to  or  from  public 
schools  and  Catholic  schools  but  not  while 
going  to  and  coming  from  other  schools,  and 
firemen  shall  extinguish  a  blaze  In  public  or 
Catholic  school  buildings  but  shall  not  put 
out  a  blaze  in  ^rotestant  Church  schools  or 
private  schools  operated  for  profit?  That  Is 
the  true  analogy  to  the  case  we  have  before 
us  and  I  should  think  It  pretty  plain  that 
such  a  scheme  would  not  be  valid. 

The  Court's  holding  Is  that  this  taxpayer 
has  no  grievance  because  the  state  has  de- 
cided to  make  the  reimbursement  a  public 
purpose  and  therefore  we  are  bound  to  re- 
gard It  as  such.  I  agree  that  this  Court  has 
left,  and  always  should  leave  to  each  state, 
great  latitude  in  deciding  for  Itself,  in  the 
light  of  Its  own  conditions,  what  shall  be 
public  piuposes  In  Its  scheme  of  things.  It 
may  socialize  utilities  and  economic  enter- 
prises and  make  taxpayers'  business  out  of 
what  conventionally  had  been  private  busi- 
ness. It  may  make  public  business  of  In- 
dividual welfare,  health,  education,  enter- 
tainment or  security.  But  It  cannot  make 
public  business  of  religious  worship  or  In- 
struction, or  of  attendance  at  religious  In- 


stitutions of  any  character.  There  Is  no 
answer  to  the  proposition,  more  fully  ex- 
pounded by  Mr.  Justice  Rtrri-EDGE,  that  the 
effect  of  the  religious  freedom.  Amendment 
to  our  Constitution  was  to  take  every  form 
of  propagation  of  religion  out  of  the  realm 
of  things  which  coiild  directly  or  indirectly 
be  made  public  business  and  thereby  be  sup- 
ported In  whole  or  In  part  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense. That  Is  a  difference  which  the  Con- 
stitution sets  up  between  religion  and  almost 
every  other  subject  matter  of  legislation,  a 
difference  which  goes  to  the  very  root  of 
religious  freedom  and  which  the  Court  Is 
overlooking  today.  This  freedom  was  first  In 
the  BUI  of  Rights  because  it  was  first  in  the 
forefathers'  minds;  It  was  set  forth  In  ab- 
solute terms,  and  its  strength  Is  Its  rigidity. 
It  was  Intended  not  only  to  keep  the  states' 
hands  out  of  religion,  but  to  keep  religion's 
hands  off  the  state,  and,  above  all,  to  keep 
bitter  religious  controversy  out  of  public  life 
by  denying  to  every  denomination  any  ad- 
vantage from  getting  control  of  public  policy 
or  the  public  purse.  Those  great  ends  I  can- 
not but  think  are  Immeasurably  compromised 
by  today's  decision. 

This  policy  of  our  Federal  Constitution  has 
never  been  wholly  pleasing  to  most  religious 
groups.  They  all  are  quick  to  Invoke  Its  pro- 
tections; they  all  are  Irked  when  they  feel  Its 
restraints.  This  Court  has  gone  a  long  way.  If 
not  an  unreasonable  way,  to  hold  that  public 
business  of  such  paramount  Importance  as 
maintenance  of  public  order,  protection  of 
the  privacy  of  the  home,  and  taxation  may 
not  be  pursued  by  a  state  In  a  way  that  even 
indirectly  will  Interfere  with  religious  pros- 
elyting. See  dissent  In  Douglas  v.  Jeannette, 
319  U.S.  157,  166;  Murdock  v.  Pennsylvania, 
319  U.S.  105;  Martin  v.  Struthers.  319  U.S. 
141;  Jones  v.  Opelika,  316  U.S.  584,  reversed 
on  rehearing,  319  U.S.  103. 

But  we  cannot  have  It  both  ways.  Religious 
teaching  cannot  be  a  private  affair  when  the 
state  seeks  to  Impose  regulations  which  in- 
fringe on  It  indirectly,  and  a  public  affair 
when  it  comes  to  taxing  citizens  of  one  faith 
to  aid  another,  or  those  of  no  faith  to  aid  all. 
If  these  principles  seem  harsh  In  prohibiting 
aid  to  Catholic  education.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  Is  the  Same  Constitution 
that  alone  assures  Catholics  the  right  to 
maintain  these  schools  at  all  when  predomi- 
nant local  sentiment  would  forbid  them. 
Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters,  268  U.S.  510.  Nor 
should  I  think  that  those  who  have  done  so 
well  without  this  aid  would  want  to  see  this 
separation  between  Church  and  State  broken 
down.  If  the  state  may  aid  these  religious 
schools,  It  may  therefore  regulate  them.  Many 
groups  have  sought  aid  from  tax  funds  only 
to  find  that  It  carried  political  controls  with 
It.  Indeed  this  Court  has  declared  that  "It's 
hardly  lack  of  due  process  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  that  which  It  subsidizes." 
Wickard  v.  Filburn,  317  U.S.  Ill,  131. 

But  in  any  event,  the  great  purposes  of  the 
Constitution  do  not  depend  on  the  approval 
or  convenience  of  those  they  restrain.  I  can- 
not read  the  history  of  the  struggle  to  sep- 
arate political  from  ecclesiastical  affairs,  well 
summarized  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justick 
RuTLEDCE  In  which  I  generally  concur,  with- 
out a  conviction  that  the  Court  today  Is  un- 
consciously giving  the  clock's  hands  a  back- 
ward turn. 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  Joins  In  this 
opinion. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size what  Justice  Jackson  said  in  his 
opinion  in  these  words,  speaking  of  the 
first  amendment: 

It  was  Intended  not  only  to  keep  the  states' 
bands  out  of  religion,  but  to  keep  religion's 
hands  off  the  state. 

Congress  does  not  keep  the  state's — 
that  is,  the  Government's — hands  out  of 
religion  by  enacting  a  bill  which  says 


that  the  Government  can  regulate  and 
control  the  employment  practices  of  all 
of  the  religious  groups  in  this  country 
and  all  of  the  religious  schools  in  this 
country;  that  is,  all  of  the  religious  insti- 
tutions in  this  countrj',  in  respect  to  all 
of  their  employees  who  are  not  strictly 
engaged  in  carrying  out  the  religious  af- 
fairs of  those  institutions. 

I  submit,  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction,  that  if  Congress  were  to 
enact  the  bill  and  thereby  say  that  the 
Commission  can  control  the  employment 
practices  of  all  religious  groups  in  the 
United  States  in  respect  to  what  persons 
may  be  employed  by  them,  other  than 
those  who  are  engaged  strictly  in  preach- 
ing and  activities  of  that  kind,  that  is  not 
keeping  the  hands  of  the  state  off  reli- 
gion. For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  compre- 
hend why  the  EEOC  and  why  those  who 
are  championing  this  cause  are  so  greedy 
for  power  that  they  want  to  lay  the  po- 
litical hands  of  Caesar  on  the  employ- 
ment practices  of  churches  of  God. 

At  the  risk  of  rereading  this  case,  I 
want  to  point  out  exactly  what  the 
amendment  does.  The  amendment  would 
change  the  wording  of  section  702,  as  set 
forth  in  Unes  8  to  24,  both  inclusive,  at 
the  bottom  of  page  33,  so  that  it  would 
read  as  follows: 

Sec.  702.  This  title  shall  not  apply  to  an 
employer  with  respect  to  the  employment  of 
agents  outside  any  Stale  or  for  the  employ- 
ment of  any  individuals  by  any  educational 
Institution  or  by  any  religious  corporation, 
association,  or  society. 

The  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  take 
away  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Commission 
over  the  employment  practices  of  all  re- 
ligious corporations,  of  religious  associa- 
tions, of  religious  educational  institu- 
tions, and  of  religious  societies.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  take  away  the  Commis- 
sion's jurisdiction  over  educational  in- 
stitutions in  general,  both  state  and 
private. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  for  an 
observation? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  U  the  Senator  should 
yield  the  floor  at  this  point  or  soon,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  and  other  organizations  are  in 
the  reception  room  and  would  be  glad  to 
see  the  Senator  and  express  their  reasons 
for  being  opposed  to  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  happen  to  be  fainiiliar 
with  some  of  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches.  The  National 
Council  of  Churches  represents  certain 
Protestant  religious  organizations,  in- 
cluding my  own,  which  happens  to  be  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church. 

If  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
were  to  spesik  to  me  on  a  religious  sub- 
ject, I  would  probably  listen  to  them.  But 
when  the  National  Coimcil  of  Churches 
starts  talking,  as  it  so  often  does,  about 
the  affairs  of  Caesar,  I  do  not  give  verj' 
much  mind  to  what  it  has  to  say  on  that 
subject. 

I  remember  that  on  one  occsision  a 
man  who  wore  Uie  cloth  came  before  a 
committee  and  stated  that  he  represented 
the  National  Council  of  Churches,  anc 
that  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
represented     40     million     Protestants: 
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hence,  he  said  he  spoke  for  40  million 
Protestants. 

I  said  to  him,  "You  may  say  that  you 
represent  40  million  Protestants,  but  you 
do  not  speak  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  them;  you  do  not  speak  for  me." 

So  he  said,  "Maybe  I  have  taken  in  a 
little  too  much  territory." 

That  was  the  only  time  I  ever  heard  a 
representative  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  concede  that  they  took  in  too 
much  territory. 

But  I  have  followed  their  work.  Years 
ago,  the  predecessor  organization,  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  changed  its 
name  to  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  and  I  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
was  a  political  organization  with  very 
slight  religious  leanings. 

My  minister,  who  was  a  great  advocate 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  the 
predecessor  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  suggested  to  me  that  I  get 
their  publications  and  read  their  com- 
mittee reports,  and  that  that  might 
change  my  mind  and  cause  me  to  be  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches. 

I  did  so.  and  I  found,  in  committee  re- 
port after  committee  report,  that,  in  sub- 
stance, there  was  no  evidence  that  the 
free  entei-prise  system  of  America  was 
better  than  the  collective  systems  of 
Communist  Russia. 

I  also  found  among  the  reports  state- 
ments that  committees  had  passed  reso- 
lutions telling  the  Governor  of  Tennessee 
and  the  courts  of  Tennessee  exactly  how 
they  ought  to  deal  with  a  certain  ilot 
that  had  taken  place  in  Columbia,  Tenn., 
before  the  trial  was  begun  and  before 
the  evidence  was  disclosed. 

The  National  Council  of  Churches, 
time  after  time,  undertook  to  speak  for 
Protestants  whom  they  did  not  represent, 
so  far  as  political  beliefs  were  concerned, 
on  political  questions. 

So  I  am  not  interested  in  the  slight- 
est degree  to  hear  what  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  has  to  say  on  this 
subject,  because  I  would  say  that  I  am 
more  interested  in  what  Justice  Jackson 
said:  That  the  first  amendment  was 
designed  to  keep  the  hands  of  the  state 
out  of  religion.  I  have  enough  imder- 
standing  of  the  English  language  and 
the  terms  of  the  bill  to  know  that  when 
the  Federal  Government,  acting  through 
the  EEOC.  undertakes  to  prescribe  or 
control  the  employment  practices,  in 
general,  of  religious  organizations,  the 
Federal  Government  Is  not  keeping  the 
state's  hands  out  of  religion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  more  observation' 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  is  clearly  in  the  law 
that,  where  the  question  is  religion,  this 
legislation  does  not  apply.  I  would  make 
one  further  observation  before  we  deal 
with  that:  That  the  representatives  of 
the  National  Council  of  Chuiches  would 
be  happy  to  greet  the  Senator  from  North 
CaroUna  in  the  reception  room.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Council 
and  also.  I  understand,  representatives 
of  the  Jewish  faith  are  in  the  reception 
room,  and  they  also  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 
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Mr.  E31VIN.  I  will  restrict  my  remarks 
to  the  political  activities  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches.  I  do  not  condemn 
such  religious  actions  as  they  practice; 
but  I  believe  in  the  separation  of  church 
and  state.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
church  ought  to  dictate  to  Caesar  or 
that  Caesar  ought  to  control  the  church. 

Will  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  tell 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  what 
this  language  means: 

This  title  shall  not  apply  to  ...  a  religious 
corporation,  association,  educational  Institu- 
tion, or  society  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment of  individuals  of  a  particular  religion 
to  perform  work  connected  with  the  carrying 
on  by  such  corporation,  association,  educa- 
tional Institution,  or  society  of  its  religious 
activities. 

Why  is  the  language  restricted  to  reli- 
gious activities?  Churches  print  bulle- 
tins. They  employ  people  to  print  bulle- 
tins. They  employ  secretaries.  They 
sometimes  employ  professional  fundrais- 
ing  groups. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  must  say  that  it 
seems  to  me  that,  for  good  reason,  we 
are  perhaps  building  on  the  spirit  of  the 
first  amendment,  that  the  Government 
should  not  be  involved  in  religious  activ- 
ities. 

Therefore,  where  we  are  saying  that 
nobody  should  be  discriminated  against 
in  employment,  we  will  not  carry  that 
into  an  area  where  we  have  a  first 
amendment  situation,  where  we  have  re- 
ligious activities. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  this  very  provision, 
if  the  clause  I  have  just  read  becomes 
law,  it  would  provide  that  the  EEOC 
could  compel  a  Christian  denomination 
to  employ  a  Mohammedan  secretary  or  to 
employ  an  atheist  as  a  secretary  or  to 
employ  an  agnostic  as  a  secretary.  If  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  interprets  that 
to  the  contrary,  all  I  am  asking  him  to  do 
is  to  accept  an  amendment  that  says  the 
EEOC  shall  have  no  jurisdiction  at  all 
over  religious  institutions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Is  the  Senator  inquir- 
ing of  the  situation  in  an  educational  in- 
stitution that  is  operated  by  a  religious 
organization? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  inquiring  about  re- 
ligious corporations.  I  take  the  word 
"religious"  in  line  20.  It  says  religious 
corporation,  association,  education,  or 
society.  I  think  the  word  "religious"  ap- 
plies to  corporation.  It  applies  to  associ- 
ation. It  applies  to  educational  institu- 
tions. It  applies  to  society. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  First  of  all.  let  us 
deal  with  the  situation  where  we  have 
an  educational  institution  which  is 
owned,  operated,  and  sponsored  by  a  re- 
ligious order,  faith,  or  whatever  the 
proper  word  would  be.  Let  us  take  Cath- 
olic University,  where  the  name  tells  us 
the  sponsor  of  that  great  university.  The 
law  is  crystal  clear,  and  we  do  not  dis- 
turb that  law  in  any  way.  If  the  presi- 
dent, or  the  governing  body,  at  Catholic 
University  desired  to  hire  only  people  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  that  they  can  do. 
That  they  will  be  able  to  do  if  the  bill 
passes  and  becomes  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  section  to  which  my 
good  friend  from  New  Jersey  alludes  ap- 
plies only  to  educational  institutions. 
This  applies  to  churches,  convents,  mon- 


asteries; it  applies  to  religious  corpora- 
tions, whether  they  are  running  a  school 
or  not.  It  applies  to  religious  associa- 
tions. It  applies  to  religious  societies 
Under  this  provision,  it  could  be  held  to 
be  illegal  for  a  Catholic  convent  to  em- 
ploy a  Catholic  to  be  the  janitor  there 
because  the  Janitor  happened  to  be  a 
Catholic  in  religion.  That  is  exactly  what 
it  could  do. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Does  the  Senator's 
amendment  limit  itself  to  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  religious  organization  to  have 
the  right  to  hire  people  of  its  own  faith? 
Is  that  the  limitation  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  allow  the  religious 
corporation  to  do  what  it  pleased.  That 
is  what  my  amendment  would  allow  it 
to  do.  It  would  allow  it  liberty.  It  would 
take  it  out  from  under  the  control  of  the 
EEOC  entirely. 

This  is  not  the  amendment  to  which 
I  referred,  because  this  is  an  amendment 
to  section  702,  and  the  pro\1sion  to 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  re- 
ferred is  section  703,  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent section,  subsection  (2),  which 
applies  only  to  educational  institutions. 
It  applies  only  to  schools,  colleges,  uni- 
versities, or  other  educational  institu- 
tions. 

I  am  trying  to  take  the  political  hands 
of  Caesar  ofif  all  religious  corporations, 
off  all  religious  associations,  and  off  all 
religious  societies.  I  am  trying  to  take 
them  even  off  the  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Does  the  Senator  deal 
with  any  activity  that  a  religious  orga- 
nization might  be  engaged  in— any  activ- 
ity? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Any  activity. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  going  to  tread 
onto  an  area  now  where  I  know  little, 
but  I  will  tread  on  it  perhaps  knowing 
of  my  limited  knowledge  in  that  area. 
Let  us  hypothesize  a  situation  in  which 
a  religious  order  has  a  distillery  and 
produces  an  alcoholic  beverage.  Would 
the  Senator  say  that  business  activity  of 
the  religious  order  should  be  wholly  ex- 
empt from  the  provisions  or  would  he 
say  it  cannot  discriminate  because  of  a 
person's  race,  religion,  color,  or  sex? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  section  702  in  the 
bill  would  exempt  it  if  it  used  the  alco- 
holic beverage  for  the  pm-pose  of  com- 
munion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  certain  that  is 
true.  Again,  I  am  talking  in  an  area 
where,  perhaps,  I  do  not  know  as  much 
as  I  should  to  risk  the  opportunity  to 
debate  it,  but  I  believe  I  am  right  that 
there  is  a  religious  order  that  goes  well 
beyond  producing  such  a  beverage  for 
communion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  I  would  take  the 
hands  of  Caesar  oflf  it  entirely,  and  if 
they  wanted  to  carry  out  the  injunction 
of  St.  Paul  to  take  a  little  wine  for  the 
stomach's  sake  and  to  make  a  little  wine 
for  the  stomach's  sake.  I  would  have  no 
objection.  I  am  trying  to  take  those  ac- 
tivities out  from  imder  the  EEOC  and 
put  them  under  the  religious  organiza- 
tions themselves. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Apparently  in  this 
area  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
knows  more  about  the  subject  matter 
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than  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  so  I 
will  withdraw  myself  from  that  arena. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  reason  why  I  men- 
tioned the  National  Coimcil  of  Churches 
is  that  I  give  my  contribution  to  my 
church,  and  that  church  gives  a  contri- 
bution to  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  and,  in  a  way,  I  might  claim 
that  they  ought  to  act  as  my  religious 
agent,  but  I  do  not  think  a  religious 
agent  should  tell  me  how  to  vote  on  po- 
litical matters  in  Congress.  I  make  no 
statement  about  any  of  the  other  re- 
ligiouis  organizations,  because  I  am  not  a 
member  of  them.  I  express  no  opinion 
about  them.  I  am  sure  their  activities  are 
concentrated  entirely  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Lord  and  they  do  not  mess  too  much  in 
the  affairs  of  Caesar. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Would 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  indi- 
cate whether  he  might  be  willing  to  reach 
an  agreement  as  to  a  time  for  voting  on 
the  amendment  today? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  If  it  is  satisfactory 
to  my  good  friend  the  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
I  should  be  glad  to  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment at  4:30. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Would 
the  able  manager  agree  to  that  time  for 
a  vote  on  it? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  certainly  would.  If 
there  were  a  possibility  of  moving  it  up 
by  15  minutes,  there  are  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  would  appreciate  it  because 
they  have  other  activities  scheduled. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Just  to  show  I  am  not 
aggravated  with  my  good  friend  from 
New  Jersey  because  he  does  not  share 
the  soimd  views  I  have  as  to  what  should 
be  done  with  section  702.  I  would  agree 
to  move  the  time  for  voting  to  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Pour  o'clock.  That 
would  be  agreeable  to  many  Members  of 
this  body.  I  dislike  to  shut  this  debate 
down  by  a  half  hour,  because  I  appreciate 
the  opportimity  to  listen  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  to  learn  from  him, 
and  to  learn  his  reasons  for  supporting 
an  amendment  that  I  find  very  objec- 
tionable. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Of  course,  I  would  find  the 
original  provision  entirely  in  order  if  I 
thought  Caesar  ought  to  lay  his  politi- 
cal hands  on  the  things  that  belong  to 
God,  but  not  beUeving  that.  I  cannot 
accept  the  original  wording  of  section 
702. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, would  the  Senator  allow  me  to 
make  a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
effectuate  the  understanding  we  have 
reached? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  On  the  understanding 
that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  May  I  ask 
the  Senator  whether  or  not  the  time  be- 
tween now  and  4  o'clock  should  be  equal- 
ly divided,  or  would  the  Senator  want 
more  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  going  to  yield  in  a 
moment  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
and  I  will  leave  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion to  him. 

You  know,  the  Scriptures  speak  about 
the  man  who  sowed  seed  on  stony 
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ground,  and  I  would  have  to  speak  of 
the  Senate,  which  is  noteworthy  at  this 
moment  for  the  absence  of  Senators,  as 
being  stony  ground.  I  do  not  care  to  talk 
too  much  longer  on  this  subject  for  that 
reason. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  on  the  pending  amendment  occur 
at  4:10  p.m.  today,  and  that  the  time — 
to  wit,  30  minutes — between  now  and 
4:10  p.m.  be  equally  divided  between  the 
manager  of  the  bill  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  been 
reading  the  opinion  of  Justice  Rutledge 
in  the  Everson  case.  It  is  a  very  illumi- 
nating opinion  on  the  question  of  the 
necessity,  under  the  first  amendment,  of 
keeping  church  and  state  separate.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Justice  Rut- 
ledge's  opinion,  which  begins  on  page  29 
and  ends  on  page  74,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EvERSON  V.  Board  op  Education — 
Rutledge.  J.,  Dissenting 

Mr.  Justice  Rutledge,  with  whom  Mr.  Jus- 
tick  Frankfurter,  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Justice  Burton  agree,  dissenting. 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof  .  .  .  ."  U.S.  Const.. 
Amend.  I. 

"Well  aware  that  Almighty  God  hath 
created  the  mind  free;  .  .  .  that  to  compel  a 
man  to  furnish  contributions  of  money  for 
the  propagation  of  opinions  which  he  dis- 
believes, is  sinful  and  tjTannlcal;  .... 

"We,  the  General  Assembly,  do  enact.  That 
no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or 
support  any  religious  worship,  place,  or 
ministry  whatsoever,  nor  shall  be  enforced, 
restrained,  molested,  or  burthened  in  his 
body  or  goods,  nor  shall  otherwise  suffer,  on 
account  of  his  religious  opinions  or  be- 
lief ...."' 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  great  author  of 
those  words,  or  the  men  who  made  them  law, 
could  have  Joined  in  this  decision.  Neither 
so  high  nor  so  Impregnable  today  as  yester- 
day Is  the  wall  raised  between  church  and 
state  by  Virginia's  great  statute  of  religious 
freedom  and  the  First  Amendment,  now  made 
applicable  to  all  the  states  by  the  Four- 
teenth." New  Jersey's  statute  sustained  is  the 
first,  if  Indeed  it  is  not  the  second  breach  to 
be  made  by  this  Court's  action.  That  a  third, 
and  a  fourth,  and  stUl  others  will  be  at- 
tempted, we  may  be  sure.  For  just  as  Cochran 
V.  Board  of  Education,  281  tJ.  S.  370,  has 
opened  the  way  by  oblique  ruling '  for  this 
decision,  so  will  the  two  make  wider  the 
breach  for  a  third.  Thus  with  time  the  most 
solid  freedom  steadily  gives  way  before  con- 
tinuing corrosive  decision. 

This  case  forces  \is  to  determine  squarely 
for  the  first  time  '  what  was  "an  establish- 
ment of  religion"  In  the  First  Amendment's 
conception;  and  by  that  measure  to  decide 
whether  New  Jersey's  action  violates  its  com- 
mand. The  facts  may  be  stated  shortly,  to 
give  setting  and  color  to  the  constitutional 
problem. 

By  statute  New  Jersey  has  authorized  local 
boards  of  education  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
portation of  children  "to  and  from  school 
other  than  a  public  school"  except  one  op- 
erated for  profit  wholly  or  in  part,  over  es- 
tablished public  school  routes,  or  by  other 
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means  when  the  child  lives  "remote  from 
any  school." '  The  school  board  of  Ewlng 
Township  has  provided  by  resolution  for 
"the  transportation  of  pupils  of  Ewing  to 
the  Trenton  and  Pennington  Higli  Schools 
and  Catholic  schools  by  way  of  public 
carrier.  .  .  ." " 

Named  parents  have  paid  the  cost  of  pub- 
lic conveyance  of  their  children  from  their 
homes  in  Ewing  to  three  public  high  schools 
and  four  parochial  schools  outside  the  dis- 
trict.' Semlnannually  the  Board  has  reim- 
bursed the  parents  from  public  school  funds 
raised  by  general  taxation.  Religion  is  taught 
as  part  of  the  curriculum  In  each  of  the  four 
private  schools,  as  appears  affirmatively  by 
the  testimony  of  the  sup>erlntendent  of  pa- 
rochial schools  in  the  Diocese  of  Trenton. 

The  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  of  New 
Jersey,  reversing  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion, 132  N.  J.  L.  98,  39  A.  2d  76,  has  held 
the  Swing  board's  action  not  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  state  constitution  or  statutes  or 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  133  N.  J.  L.  350. 
44  A.  2d  333.  We  have  to  consider  only  wheth- 
er this  ruling  accords  with  the  prohibition  of 
the  First  Amendment  implied  in  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth, 
r. 

Not  simply  an  established  church,  but  any 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion 
is  forbidden.  The  Amendment  was  broadly 
but  not  loosely  phrased.  It  Is  the  compact 
and  exact  summation  of  its  author's  views 
formed  during  his  long  struggle  for  religious 
freedom.  In  Madison's  own  words  characteriz- 
ing Jefferson's  bill  for  Establishing  Religious 
Freedom,  the  guaranty  he  put  in  our  na- 
tional charter,  like  the  bUl  he  piloted 
through  the  Virginia  Assembly,  was  "a  Model 
of  technical  precision,  and  perspicuous 
brevity." '  Madison  could  not  have  confused 
"church"  and  "religion,"  or  "an  established 
church"  and  "an  establishment  of  religion" 

The  Amendment's  purpose  was  not  to 
strike  merely  at  the  official  establishment  of 
a  single  sect,  creed  or  religion,  outlawing  only 
a  formal  relation  such  as  had  prevailed  In 
England  and  some  of  the  colonies.  Necessarily 
It  was  to  uproot  all  such  relationships.  But 
the  object  was  broader  than  separating 
church  and  state  In  this  narrow  sense.  It  was 
to  create  a  complete  and  permanent  separa- 
tion of  the  spheres  of  religious  activity  and 
civil  authority  by  comprehensively  forbidding 
every  form  of  public  aid  or  support  for  reli- 
gion. In  proof  the  Amendment's  wording  and 
history  unite  with  this  Court's  consistent 
utterances  whenever  attention  has  been  fixed 
directly  upon  the  question. 

"Religion"  appears  only  once  in  the 
Amendment.  But  the  word  governs  two  pro- 
hibitions and  governs  them  alike.  It  does  not 
have  two  meanings,  one  narrow  to  forbid  "an 
establishment"  and  another,  much  broader. 
for  securing  "the  free  exercise  thereof." 
"Thereof"  brings  down  "religion"  with  its  en- 
tire and  exact  content,  no  more  and  no  less, 
from  the  first  into  the  second  guaranty,  so 
that  Congress  and  now  the  states  are  as 
broadly  restricted  concerning  the  one  as  they 
are  regarding  the  other. 

No  one  would  claim  today  that  the 
Amendment  Is  constricted.  In  "prohibiting 
the  free  exercise"  of  religion,  to  securing  the 
free  exercise  of  some  formal  or  creedal  ob- 
servance, of  one  sect  or  of  many.  It  secures 
all  forms  of  religious  expression,  creedal.  sec- 
tarian or  nonsectarian,  wherever  and  how- 
ever taking  place,  except  conduct  which 
trenches  upon  the  like  freedoms  of  others  or 
clearly  and  presently  endangers  the  com- 
munity's good  order  and  security.*  For  the 
protective  purposes  of  this  phase  of  the 
basic  freedom,  street  preaching,  oral  or  by 
distribution  of  literature,  has  been  given  "the 
same  high  estate  under  the  First  Amendment 
Eis  .  .  .  worship  in  the  churches  and  preach- 
ing from  the  pulpits." '"  And  on  this  basis 
parents  have  been  held  entitled  to  send  their 
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children  to  private,  religious  scbools.  Pierce 
V.  Society  of  Sisters,  268  U.S.  510.  According- 
ly, dally  religious  education  commingled  with 
secular  Is  "religion"  within  the  guaranty's 
comprehensive  scope.  So  are  rellgloiw  train- 
ing and  teaching  In  whatever  form.  The 
word  connotes  the  broadest  content,  deter- 
mined not  by  the  form  or  formality  of  the 
teaching  or  where  It  occurs,  but  by  Its  essen- 
tial nature  regardless  of  thoee  details. 

"Religion"  has  the  same  broad  significance 
In  the  twin  prohibition  concerning  "an  es- 
tablishment." The  Amendment  was  not 
dupUcltous.  "Religion"  and  "establishment" 
were  not  used  In  any  formal  or  technical 
sense.  The  prohibition  broadly  forbids  state 
support,  financial  or  other,  of  religion  In  any 
guise,  form  or  degree.  It  outlaws  all  use  of 
public    funds    for    religious    purposes. 

n. 

No  provision  of  the  Constitution  Is  more 
closely  tied  to  or  given  content  by  Its  gen- 
erating history  than  the  religious  clause  of 
the  First  Amendment.  It  Is  at  once  the  re- 
fined product  and  the  terse  summation  of 
that  history.  The  history  Includes  not  only 
Madison's  authorship  and  the  proceedings 
before  the  First  Congress,  but  also  the  long 
and  Intensive  struggle  for  religious  freedom 
in  America,  more  especially  In  Virginia,"  of 
which  the  Amendment  was  the  direct  culmi- 
nation.'- In  the  documents  of  the  times,  par- 
ticularly of  Madison,  who  was  leader  In  the 
Virginia  struggle  before  he  became  the 
Amendment's  sponsor,  but  also  In  the  writ- 
ings of  Jefferson  and  others  and  in  the  Issues 
which  engendered  them  Is  to  be  found  Ip- 
refxitable  confirmation  of  the  Amendment's 
sweeping  content. 

For  Madison,  as  also  for  Jefferson,  religious 
freedom  was  the  crux  of  the  struggle  for 
freedom  in  general.  Remonstrance.  Par.  15. 
Appendix  hereto.  Madison  was  coauthor  with 
Oeorge  Mason  of  the  religious  clause  in  Vir- 
ginia's great  Declaration  of  Rights  of  1776. 
He  is  credited  with  changing  It  from  a  mere 
statement  of  the  principle  of  tolerance  to 
the  first  official  legislative  pronouncement 
that  freedom  of  conscience  and  religion  are 
inherent  rights  of  the  Individual."  He  sought 
also  to  have  the  Declaration  expressly  con- 
demn the  existing  Virginia  establishment." 
But  the  forces  supporting  It  were  then  too 
strong. 

Accordingly  Madison  yielded  on  this  phase 
but  not  for  long.  At  once  he  resumed  the 
fight,  continuing  it  before  succeeding  legisla- 
tive sessions.  As  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1779  he  threw  his  full  weight 
behind  Jefferson's  historic  Bill  for  Establish- 
ing Religious  Freedom.  That  bill  was  a  prime 
phase  of  Jefferson's  broad  program  of  demo- 
cratic reform  undertaken  on  his  return  from 
the  Continental  Congress  in  1776  and  sub- 
mitted for  the  General  Assembly's  consider- 
ation in  1779  as  his  proposed  revised  Vir- 
ginia code.'=  With  Jefferson's  departure  for 
Europe  in  1784.  Madison  became  th«  Bill's 
prime  sponsor."  Enactment  failed  In  suc- 
cessive legislatures  from  Its  introduction  In 
June,  1779,  until  Its  adoption  In  January 
1786.  But  during  all  this  time  the  fight  for 
religious  freedom  moved  forward  In  Virginia 
on  variou,3  fronts  with  growing  Intensity. 
Madison  led  throughout,  against  Patrick 
Henry's  powerful  opposing  leadership  until 
Henry  was  elected  governor  in  November 
1784. 

The  climax  came  in  the  legislative  strug- 
gle of  1784-1785  over  the  Assessment  BUI.  Se* 
Supplemental  Appendix  hereto.  This  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  taxing  meas- 
ure for  the  support  of  religion,  designed  to 
revive  the  payment  of  tithes  suspended  since 
1777.  So  long  as  It  singled  out  a  particular 
sect  for  preference  It  Incurred  the  active  and 
general  hostility  of  dissentient  groups  It 
was  broadened  to  Include  them,  with  the  re- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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suit  that  some  subsided  temporarily  In  their 
opposition.'"  As  altered,  the  bill  gave  to  each 
taxpayer  the  privilege  of  designating  which 
church  should  receive  his  share  of  the  tax. 
In  default  of  designation  the  legislature  ap- 
plied it  to  pious  uses."  But  what  Is  of  the 
utmost  significance  here,  "In  its  final  form 
the  bin  left  the  taxpayer  the  option  of  giv- 
ing hl.s  tax  to  education."  '" 

Madison  was  unyielding  at  all  times,  op- 
posing with  all  his  vigor  the  general  and  non- 
discriminatory as  he  had  the  earlier  particii- 
lar  and  discriminatory  assessments  proposed. 
The  modified  Assessment  Bill  passed  second 
reading  in  December,  1784,  and  was  all  but 
enacted.  Madison  and  his  followers,  however, 
maneuvered  deferment  of  final  consideration 
until  November,  1786.  And  before  the  As- 
sembly reconvened  In  the  fall  he  Issued  his 
historic  Memorial  and  Remonstrance.*' 

This  Is  Madison's  complete,  though  not 
his  only.  Interpretation  of  religious  liberty." 
It  Is  a  broadside  attack  upon  all  forms  of 
"establishment"  of  religion,  both  general  and 
particular,  nondiscriminatory  or  selective. 
Refiectlng  not  only  the  many  legislative  con- 
flicts over  the  Assessment  BUI  and  the  BlU 
for  Establishing  Religious  Freedom  but  also, 
for  example,  the  struggles  for  religious  In- 
corporations and  the  continued  maintenance 
of  the  glebes,  the  Remonstrance  is  at  once  the 
most  concise  and  the  most  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  views  of  the  First  Amendment's 
author  concerning  what  Is  "an  establish- 
ment of  religion."  Because  It  behooves  us 
in  the  dimming  distance  of  time  not  to  lose 
sight  of  what  he  and  his  coworkers  had  In 
mind  when,  by  a  single  sweeping  stroke  of 
the  pen,  they  forbade  an  establishment  of 
religion  and  secured  Its  free  exercise,  the 
text  of  the  Remonstrance  is  appended  at  the 
end  of  this  opinion  for  Its  wider  current  ref- 
erence, together  with  a  copy  of  the  blU 
against  which  It  was  directed. 

The  Remonstrance,  stirring  up  a  storm  of 
popular  protest,  killed  the  Assessment  Bill." 
It  collapsed  In  committee  shortly  before 
Christmas,  1785.  With  this,  the  way  was 
cleared  at  last  for  enactment  of  Jefferson's 
Bill  for  Establishing  Religious  Freedom. 
Madison  promptly  drove  it  through  In  Janu- 
ary of  1786,  seven  years  from  the  time  It 
was  first  introduced.  This  dual  victory  sub- 
stantially ended  the  fight  over  establish- 
ments, settling  the  Issue  against  them.  See 
note  33. 

The  next  year  Madison  became  a  member 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  Its  work 
done,  he  fought  valiantly  to  secure  the  ratifi- 
cation of  Its  great  product  in  Virginia  as  else- 
where, and  nowhere  else  more  effectively." 
Madison  was  certain  in  his  own  mind  that 
under  the  Constitution  "there  is  not  a  shad- 
ow of  right  in  the  general  government  to 
intermeddle  with  religion""  and  that  "this 
subject  is,  for  the  honor  of  America,  per- 
fectly free  and  unshackled.  The  government 
has  no  Jurisdiction  over  it  .  .  .  ."»  Neverthe- 
less he  pledged  that  he  would  work  for  a  Bill 
of  Rights,  including  a  specific  guaranty  of 
religious  freedom,  and  Virginia,  with  other 
states,  ratified  the  Constitution  on  this  as- 
surance.* 

Ratification  thus  accomplished,  Madison 
was  sent  to  the  first  Congress.  There  he  went 
at  once  about  performing  his  pledge  to  es- 
tablish freedom  for  the  nation  as  he  had 
done  m  Virginia.  Within  a  little  more  than 
three  years  from  his  legislative  victory  at 
home  he  had  proposed  and  secured  the  sub- 
mission and  ratification  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment as  the  first  article  of  our  BlU  of  Rights." 

All  the  great  Instruments  of  the  Virginia 
struggle  for  rehglous  liberty  thus  became 
wurp  and  woof  of  our  constitutional  tradi- 
tion, not  simply  by  the  course  of  history,  but 
by  the  common  unifying  force  ot  Madison's 
life,  thought  and  sponsorship.  He  epitomized 
the  whole  of  that  tradition  in  the  Amend- 
meat's  compact,  but  nonetheless  compre- 
hensive, phrasing. 


As  the  Remonstrance  discloses  throughout 
Madison  opposed  every  form  and  degree  of 
official  relation  between  reUglon  and  civil  au 
thorlty.  For  him  religion  was  a  wholly  pn- 
vate  matter  beyond  the  scope  of  cU-ll  power 
either  to  restrain  or  to  support.*  Denial  or 
abridgment  of  religious  freedom  was  a  vio- 
lation of  rights  both  of  conscience  and  of 
natural  equality.  State  aid  was  no  less  ob- 
noxloiis  or  destructive  to  freedom  and  to 
religion  itself  than  other  forms  of  state  in- 
terference. "Establishment"  and  "free  exer- 
cise" were  correlative  and  coextensive  Ideas 
representing  only  different  facets  of  the 
single  great  and  fundamental  freedom.  The 
Remonstrance,  following  -  the  Virginia 
statute's  example,  referred  to  the  history  of 
rellgloois  conflicts  and  the  effects  of  all  sorts 
of  establishments,  current  and  historical,  to 
suppress  religion's  free  exercise.  With  Jeffer- 
son. Madison  believed  that  to  tolerate  any 
fragment  of  establishment  would  be  by  so 
much  to  perpetuate  restraint  upon  that  free- 
dom. Hence  he  sought  to  tear  out  the  Insti- 
tution not  partially  but  root  and  branch,  and 
to  bar  Its  return  forever. 

In  no  phase  was  he  more  unrelentingly 
absolute  than  in  opposing  state  support  or 
aid  by  taxation.  Not  even  "three  pence"  con- 
tribution was  thus  to  be  exacted  from  any 
citizen  for  such  a  purpose.  Remonstrance 
Par.  3.»»  -nthes  had  been  the  lifeblood  of 
establishment  before  and  after  other  com- 
pulsions disappeared.  Madison  and  his  co- 
workers made  no  exceptions  or  abridgments 
to  the  complete  separation  they  created. 
Their  objection  was  not  to  smaU  tithes.  It 
was  to  any  tithes  whatsoever.  "If  it  were 
lawful  to  Impose  a  small  tax  for  religion,  the 
admission  wovUd  pave  the  way  for  oppressive 
levies."  ^o  Not  the  amount  but  "the  principle 
of  assessment  was  wrong."  And  the  principle 
was  as  much  to  prevent  "the  Interference  of 
law  in  religion"  as  to  restrain  reUglous  Inter- 
vention In  poUUcal  matters."  In  this  field 
the  authors  of  our  freedom  wotUd  not  toler- 
ate "the  first  experiment  on  our  liberties"  or 
"wait  tUl  usurped  power  had  strengthened 
Iteelf  by  exercise,  and  entangled  the  question 
In  precedents."  Remonstrance,  Par.  3.  Nor 
should  we. 

In  view  of  this  history  no  further  proof  Is 
needed  that  the  Amendment  forbids  any  ap- 
propriation, large  or  small,  from  public  funds 
to  aid  or  support  any  and  all  religious  exer- 
cises. But  If  more  were  called  for.  the  de- 
bates In  the  First  Congress  and  this  Court's 
consistent  expressions,  whenever  it  hoa 
touched  on  the  matter  directly,'"  supply  It. 

By  contrast  with  the  Virginia  history,  the 
congressional  debates  on  consideration  of 
the  Amendment  reveal  only  sparse  discussion, 
reflecting  the  fact  that  the  essential  issues 
had  been  settled.^  Indeed  the  matter  had 
become  so  well  understood  as  to  have  been 
taken  for  granted  In  all  but  formal  phrasing. 
Hence,  the  only  enlightening  reference  shows 
concern,  not  to  preserve  any  power  to  use 
public  funds  in  aid  of  religion,  but  to  prevent 
the  Amendment  from  outlawing  private  gifts 
Inadvertently  by  virtue  of  the  breadth  of  its 
wording.^  In  the  margin  are  noted  also  the 
principal  decisions  In  which  expressions  of 
this  Court  confirm  the  Amendment's  broad 
prohibition.*^ 

ni. 

Compulsory  attendance  upon  religious  ex- 
ercises went  out  early  in  the  process  of  sepa- 
rating church  and  state,  together  with 
forced  observance  of  religious  forms  and 
ceremonies.*"  Test  oaths  and  religious  quali- 
fication for  office  followed  later.'-  These  things 
none  devoted  to  our  great  tradition  of  reli- 
gious liberty  would  think  of  bringing  baclt. 
Hence  today,  apart  from  efforts  to  inject  reli- 
gious training  or  exercises  and  sectarian 
Issues  Into  the  public  schools,  the  only 
serious  surviving  threat  to  maintaining  that 
complete  and  permanent  separation  of  reli- 
gion and  civil  power  which  the  First  Amend- 
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ment  commands  is  through  use  of  the  tax- 
ing power  to  support  religion,  religious  es- 
tablishments, or  establishments  having  a 
religious  foundation  whatever  their  form  or 
special  religious  function. 

Does  New  Jersey's  action  furnish  support 
for  religion  by  use  of  the  taxing  power?  Cer- 
tainly it  does,  if  the  test  remains  undUuted  as 
Jefferson  and  Madison  made  it,  that  money 
taken  by  taxation  from  one  Is  not  to  be  used 
or  given  to  support  another's  religious  train- 
ing or  belief,  or  indeed  one's  own."  Today  as 
then  the  furnishing  of  "contributions  of 
money  for  the  propagation  of  opinions  which 
he  disljelieves"  Is  the  forbidden  exaction;  and 
the  prohibition  is  absolute  for  whatever 
measure  brings  that  consequence  and  what- 
ever amount  may  be  sought  or  given  to  that 
end. 

The  funds  used  here  were  raised  by  taxa- 
tion. The  Court  does  not  dispute,  nor  could 
it.  that  their  use  does  In  fact  give  aid  and  en- 
couragement to  reUglous  Instruction.  It  only 
concludes  that  this  aid  Is  not  "support"  in 
law.  But  Madison  and  Jefferson  were  con- 
cerned with  aid  and  support  in  fact,  not  as 
a  legal  conclusion  "entangled  In  precedents." 
Remonstrance.  Par.  3.  Here  parents  pay 
money  to  send  their  children  to  parochial 
schools  and  funds  raised  by  taxation  are 
used  to  reimburse  them.  This  not  only  helps 
the  children  to  get  to  school  and  the  parents 
to  send  them.  It  aids  them  In  a  substantial 
way  to  get  the  very  thing  which  they  are 
sent  to  the  particular  school  to  secure, 
namely,  religious  training  and  teaching. 

Believers  of  all  faiths,  and  others  who  do 
not  express  their  feeling  toward  ultimate 
issues  of  existence  in  any  creedal  form,  pay 
the  New  Jersey  tax.  When  the  money  so  raised 
is  used  to  pay  for  transportation  to  religious 
schools,  the  Catholic  taxpayer  to  the  extent 
of  his  proportionate  share  pays  for  the  trans- 
portation of  Lutheran,  Jewish  and  otherwise 
religiously  affiliated  chUdren  to  receive  their 
non-Catholic  religious  Instruction.  Their 
parents  likewise  pay  proportionately  for  the 
transportation  of  Catholic  children  to  re- 
ceive Catholic  Instruction.  Each  thus  con- 
tributes to  "the  propagation  of  opinions 
which  he  disbelieves"  in  so  far  as  their  re- 
ligions differ,  as  do  others  who  accept  no 
creed  without  regard  to  those  differences. 
Each  thus  pays  taxes  also  to  support  the 
teaching  of  his  own  religion,  an  exaction 
equally  forbidden  since  It  denies  "the  com- 
fortable liberty"  of  giving  one's  contribution 
to  the  particular  agency  of  instruction  he 
approves.'* 

New  Jersey's  action  therefore  exactly  fits 
the  type  of  exaction  and  the  kind  of  evU  at 
which  Madison  and  Jefferson  struck.  Under 
the  test  they  framed  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  cost  of  transportation  Is  no  part  of  the 
cost  of  education  or  of  the  religious  Instruc- 
tion given.  That  it  Is  a  substantial  and  a 
necessary  element  Is  shown  most  plainly  by 
the  continuing  and  Increasing  demand  for 
the  state  to  assume  It.  Nor  Is  there  pretense 
that  it  relates  only  to  the  secular  instruction 
given  in  religious  schools  or  that  any  attempt 
Is  or  could  be  made  toward  allocating  pro- 
portional shares  as  between  the  secular  and 
the  religious  Instruction.  It  Is  precisely  be- 
cause the  instruction  is  religious  and  relates 
to  a  particular  faith,  whether  one  or  another, 
that  parents  send  their  children  to  religious 
schools  under  the  Pierce  doctrine.  And  the 
very  purpose  of  the  state's  contribution  Is  to 
defray  the  cost  of  conveying  the  pupil  to  the 
place  where  he  wUl  receive  not  simply  secular, 
but  also  and  primarily  religious,  teaching  and 
guidance. 

Indeed  the  view  Is  sincerely  avowed  by 
many  of  various  faiths,*"  that  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  all  education  is  or  should  be  religious. 
that  the  secular  cannot  be  and  should  not  be 
separated  from  the  religious  phase  and  em- 
phasis. Hence,  the  Inadequacy  of  public  or 
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secular  education  and  the  necessity  for  send- 
ing the  chUd  to  a  school  where  religion  U 
taught.  But  whatever  may  be  the  phUosophy 
or  its  Justification,  there  Is  vuidenlably  an 
admixture  of  religious  with  secular  teaching 
In  all  such  Institutions.  That  Is  the  very  rea- 
son for  their  being.  Certainly  for  purposes  of 
constitutionality  we  cannot  contradict  the 
whole  basis  of  the  ethical  and  educational 
convictions  of  people  who  believe  in  religious 
schooling. 

Yet  this  very  admixture  Is  what  was  dis- 
established when  the  First  Amendment  for- 
bade "an  establishment  of  religion."  Com- 
mingling the  religious  with  the  secular  teach- 
ing does  not  divest  the  whole  of  Its  religious 
permeation  and  emphasis  or  make  them  of 
minor  part.  If  proportion  were  material.  In- 
deed, on  any  other  view,  the  constitutional 
prohibition  always  could  be  brought  to 
naught  by  adding  a  modicum  of  the  secular. 
An  appropriation  from  the  public  treasury 
to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation  to  Sunday 
school,  to  weekday  special  classes  at  the 
church  or  parish  house,  or  to  the  meetings  of 
various  young  people's  religious  societies, 
such  as  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Y.W.C.A.,  the 
Y.M.H.A.,  the  Epworth  League,  could  not 
withstand  the  constitutional  attack.  This 
would  be  true,  whether  or  not  secular  activ- 
ities were  mixed  with  the  religioxis.  If  such 
an  appropriation  could  not  stand,  then  it  Is 
hard  to  see  how  one  becomes  valid  for  the 
same  thing  upon  the  more  extended  scale  of 
daUy  Instruction.  Surely  constitutionality 
does  not  turn  on  where  or  how  often  the 
mixed  teaching  occurs. 

Finally,  transportation,  where  it  Is  needed, 
Is  as  essential  to  education  as  any  other  ele- 
ment. Its  cost  Is  as  much  a  part  of  the  total 
expense,  except  at  times  in  amount,  as  the 
cost  of  textbooks,  of  school  lunches,  of  ath- 
letic equipment,  of  writing  and  other  mate- 
rials: indeed  of  all  other  Items  composing  the 
total  burden.  Now  as  always  the  core  of  the 
educational  process  Is  the  teacher-pupil  rela- 
tionship. Without  this  the  richest  equipment 
and  facilities  would  go  for  naught.  See  Jndd 
V.  Board  of  Education,  278  N.Y.  200.  212. 
15  N.E.  2d  576.  582.  But  the  proverbial  Mark 
Hopkins  conception  no  longer  suffices  for  the 
country's  requirements.  Without  buildings, 
without  equipment,  without  library,  text- 
books and  other  materials,  and  without 
transportation  to  bring  teacher  and  pupil  to- 
gether in  such  an  effective  teaching  environ- 
ment, there  can  be  not  even  the  skeleton  of 
what  our  times  require.  Hardly  can  it  be 
maintained  that  transportation  Is  the  least 
essential  of  these  Items,  or  that  It  does  not  in 
fact  aid.  encourage,  sustain  and  support.  Just 
as  they  do.  the  very  process  which  is  its  pur- 
pose to  accomplish.  No  less  essential  is  It.  or 
the  payment  of  its  cost,  than  the  very  teach- 
ing In  the  classroom  or  payment  of  the  teach- 
er's sustenance.  Many  types  of  equipment, 
now  considered  essential,  better  could  be 
done  without. 

For  me,  therefore,  the  feat  is  Impossible 
to  select  so  Indispensable  an  Item  from  the 
composite  of  total  costs,  and  characterize  It 
as  not  aiding,  contributing  to,  promoting  or 
sustaining  the  propagation  of  beliefs  which 
It  Is  the  very  end  of  all  to  bring  about. 
Unless  this  can  be  maintained,  and  the  Court 
does  not  maintain  it.  the  aid  thus  given  Is 
outlawed.  Payment  of  transportation  Is  no 
more,  nor  Is  It  any  the  less  essential  to  edu- 
cation, whether  religious  or  secular,  than 
payment  for  tuitions,  for  teachers'  salaries, 
for  buildings,  equipment  and  necessary  mate- 
rials. Nor  Is  It  any  the  less  directly  re- 
lated. In  a  school  giving  religious  Instruc- 
tion, to  the  primary  religious  objective  all 
those  essential  Items  of  cost  are  Intended  to 
achieve.  No  rational  line  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween payment  for  such  larger,  but  not  more 
ncessary.  Items  and  payment  for  transpor- 
tation. The  only  line  that  can  be  so  drawn 
is  one  between  more  doUars  and  less.  Cer- 
tainly m  this  realm  such  a  line  can  be  no 


valid  constitutional  measure.  Murdoch  v. 
Pennsylvania,  319  U.S.  105;  Thomoi  v.  Col- 
lins, 323  U.S.  516.«»  Now,  as  in  Madison's 
time,  not  the  amount  but  the  principle  of 
assessment  Is  wrong.  Remonstrance,  Par.  3. 

IV. 

But  we  ewe  told  that  the  New  Jersey 
statute  Is  valid  In  Its  present  application  be- 
cause the  appropriation  Is  for  a  public,  not 
a  private  purpose,  namely,  the  promotion  of 
education,  and  the  majority  accept  this  idea 
In  the  conclusion  that  all  we  have  here  is 
"public  welfare  legislation."  If  that  is  true 
and  the  Amendment's  force  can  be  thus  de- 
stroyed, what  has  been  said  becomes  all  the 
more  pertinent.  For  then  there  could  be  no 
possible  objection  to  more  extensive  support 
of  religious  education  by  New  Jersey. 

If  the  fact  alone  be  determinative  that 
religious  schools  are  engaged  In  education, 
thus  promoting  the  general  and  Individual 
welfare,  together  with  the  legislature's  de- 
cision that  the  payment  of  public  moneys 
for  their  aid  makes  their  work  a  public  func- 
tion, then  I  can  see  no  possible  basis,  except 
one  of  dubious  legislative  policy,  for  the 
state's  refusal  to  make  full  appropriation  for 
support  of  private,  religious  schools.  Just  as 
Is  done  for  public  instruction.  There  could 
not  be.  on  that  basis,  valid  constitutional  ob- 
jection." 

Of  course  paying  the  cost  of  transportation 
promotes  the  general  cause  of  education  and 
the  welfare  of  the  Individual.  So  does  paying 
all  other  Items  of  educational  expense.  And 
obviously,  as  the  majority  say.  it  is  much  too 
late  to  urge  that  legislation  designed  to 
facUltate  the  opportunities  of  chUdren  to 
secure  a  secular  education  serves  no  public 
purpose.  Our  nation-wide  system  of  public 
education  rests  on  the  contrary  view,  as  do 
all  grants  In  aid  of  education,  public  or  pri- 
vate, which  Is  not  religious  In  character. 

These  things  are  beside  the  real  question. 
They  have  no  possible  materiality  except  to 
obscure  the  all-pervading.  Inescapable  Issue. 
Cf.  Cochran  v.  Board  of  Education,  supra. 
Stripped  of  Its  religious  phase,  the  case  pre- 
sents no  substantial  federal  question.  Ibid. 
The  public  function  argument,  by  casting 
the  Issue  In  terms  of  promoting  the  general 
cause  of  education  and  the  welfare  of  the  In- 
dividual. Ignores  the  religious  factor  and  its 
essential  connection  with  the  transportation, 
thereby  leaving  out  the  only  vital  element  in 
the  case.  So  of  course  do  the  "public  welfare" 
and  "social  legislation"  ideas,  for  they  come 
to  the  same  thing. 

We  have  here  then  one  substantial  issue, 
not  two.  To  say  that  New  Jersey's  appropria- 
tion and  her  use  of  the  power  of  taxation  for 
raising  the  funds  appropriated  are  not  for 
public  purposes  but  are  for  private  ends,  is  to 
say  that  they  are  for  the  support  of  religion 
and  religious  teaching.  Conversely,  to  say 
that  they  are  for  public  purposes  is  to  say 
that  they  are  not  for  religious  ones. 

This  is  precisely  for  the  reason  that  educa- 
tion which  Includes  religious  training  and 
teaching,  and  Its  support,  have  been  made 
matters  of  private  right  and  function,  not 
public,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. That  Is  the"  effect  not  only  in  Us  guar- 
anty cf  religion's  free  exercise,  but  also  In 
the  prohibition  of  establishments.  It  was  on 
this  basis  of  the  private  character  of  the 
function  of  religious  education  that  this 
Court  held  parents  entitled  to  send  their 
children  to  private,  religlotis  school.-.  Pirrre 
V.  Society  of  Sisters,  supra.  Now  it  declares  in 
effect  that  the  appropriation  of  public  funds 
to  defray  part  of  the  cost  of  attending  those 
schools  is  tor  a  public  purpose.  If  so.  I  do  not 
understand  why  the  state  cannot  go  farther 
or  why  this  case  approaches  the  verge  of  its 
pwwer. 

In  truth  this  view  contradicts  the  whole 
purpose  and  effect  of  the  First  Amendment 
as  heretofore  conceived.  The  "public  func- 
tion"— 'public  welfare" — "social  legislation" 
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argument  seeks,  la  Madison's  words,  to  "em- 
ploy Religion  (that  is,  here,  religious  edu- 
cation] as  an  engine  of  Civil  policy."  Re- 
monstrance, Par.  5.  It  Is  of  one  piece  with 
the  Assessment  Bill's  preamble,  although 
with  the  vital  difference  that  It  wholly  Ig- 
nores what  that  preamble  explicitly  states." 
Our  constitutional  policy  Is  exactly  the  op- 
posite. It  does  not  deny  the  value  or  the 
necessity  for  religious  training,  teaching  or 
observance.  Rather  It  secures  their  free  exer- 
cise. But  to  that  end  it  does  deny  that  the 
S'ate  can  undertake  or  sustain  them  In  any 
form  or  degree.  For  this  reason  the  sphere 
of  religious  activity,  as  distinguished  from 
the  secular  Intellectual  liberties,  has  been 
given  the  twofold  protection  and.  as  the  state 
cannot  forbid,  neither  can  It  perform  or  aid 
in  performing  the  religious  function.  The 
dual  prohibition  makes  that  function  alto- 
gether private.  It  cannot  be  made  a  public 
one  by  legislative  act.  This  was  the  very 
heart  of  Madison's  Remonstrance,  as  it  Is  of 
the  Amendment  itself. 

It  is  not  because  religious  teaching  does  not 
promote  the  public  or  the  individuals  wel- 
fare, but  because  neither  is  furthered  when 
the  state  promotes  religious  education,  that 
the  Constitution  forbids  it  to  do  so.  Both 
legislatures  and  courts  are  bound  by  that 
distinction.  In  failure  to  observe  It  lies  the 
fallacy  of  the  'public  function" — "social  leg- 
islation" argument,  a  fallacy  facilitated  by 
easy  transference  of  the  argument's  basing 
from  due  process  unrelated  to  any  religious 
aspect   to   the  First  Amendment. 

By  no  declaration  that  a  gift  of  public 
money  to  religious  u.ses  will  promote  the 
general  or  individual  welfare,  or  the  cause  of 
education  generally,  can  legislative  bodies 
overcome  the  Amendment  s  bar.  Nor  may  the 
courts  sustain  their  attempts  to  do  so  by 
finding  such  consequences  for  appropria- 
tions which  In  fact  give  aid  to  or  promote 
religious  uses.  Of.  Norrix  v.  Alabama.  294  U.S. 
587.  590:  Hooven  dt  Allison  Co.  v.  Evatt,  32* 
U.S.  652,  659;  Akins  v.  Texas,  325  U.S.  398, 
402.  Legislatures  are  free  to  make,  and  courts 
to  sustain,  appropriations  only  when  It  can 
be  found  that  In  fact  they  do  not  nld.  pro- 
mote, encourage  or  sustain  religious  teaching 
or  obser\-ances,  be  the  amount  large  or  small. 
No  such  finding  has  been  or  could  be  made 
In  this  case.  The  Amendment  has  removed 
this  form  of  promoting  the  public  welfare 
from  legislative  and  Judicial  competence  to 
make  a  public  function.  It  is  exclusively  a 
private   affair. 

The  reasons  underlying  the  Amendment's 
policy  have  not  vanished  with  time  or  di- 
minished in  force.  Now  when  it  was  adopted 
the  price  of  religious  freedom  is  double.  It 
is  that  the  church  and  religion  shall  live  both 
within  and  upon  that  freedom.  There  can- 
not be  freedom  of  religion,  safeguarded  by 
the  state,  and  intervention  by  the  church  or 
its  agencies  in  the  state's  domain  or  depend- 
ency on  its  largesse.  Madison's  Remonstrance, 
Par.  6,  8."  The  great  condition  of  religious 
liberty  is  that  it  be  maintained  free  from 
sustenance,  as  also  from  other  interferences, 
by  the  state.  For  when  It  comes  to  rest  upon 
that  secular  foundation  it  vanishes  with  the 
resting.  Id..  Par.  7,  8.«^  Public  money  devoted 
to  payment  of  religious  costs,  educational 
or  other,  brings  the  quest  for  more.  It  brings 
too  the  struggle  cf  sect  against  sect  for  the 
larger  share  or  for  any.  Here  one  by  numbers 
alone  will  benefit  most,  there  another.  That 
is  precisely  the  history  of  societies  which  have 
had  an  established  religion  and  dissident 
groups.  Id.,  Par.  8,  11.  It  Is  the  very  thing 
Jefferson  and  Madison  experienced  and 
sought  to  guard  against,  whether  in  its  blunt 
or  in  its  more  screened  forms.  Ibid.  The  end 
of  such  strife  cannot  be  other  than  to  destroy 
the  cherished  liberty.  The  dominating  group 
will  achieve  the  dominant  benefit;  or  all  will 
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embroil  the  state   in  their  dissensions.  Id., 
Par.  ll.« 

Exactly  such  conflicts  have  centered  of 
late  around  providing  transportation  to  reli- 
gious schools  from  public  funds. ♦•  The  issue 
and  the  dissension  work  tsrplcally,  in  Madi- 
son'5  phrase,  to  'destroy  that  moderation  and 
harmony  which  the  forbearance  of  our  laws 
to  intermeddle  with  IXeligion,  has  produced 
amongst  its  several  sects."  Id..  Par.  11.  This 
occurs,  as  he  well  knew,  over  measures  at  the 
very  threshold  of  departure  from  the  prin- 
ciple. Id.,  Par.  3,  9,  11. 

In  these  conflicts  whatever  success  has  been 
obtained  it  has  been  upon  the  contention 
that  by  providing  the  transportation  the 
general  cause  of  education,  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  the  welfare  of  the  individual  will 
be  forwarded;  hence  that  the  matter  lies 
within  the  realm  of  public  function,  for 
legislative  determination.*'  State  courts  have 
divided  upon  the  Issue,  some  taking  the  view 
that  only  the  individual,  others  that  the  in- 
stitution receives  the  benefit."  A  few  have 
recognized  that  this  dichotomy  is  false,  that 
both  in  fact  are  aided." 

The  majority  here  does  not  accept  in  terms 
any  of  those  views.  But  neither  does  it  deny 
that  the  individual  or  the  school,  or  Indeed 
both,  are  benefited  directly  and  substan- 
tially.^^  To  do  so  would  cut  the  ground  from 
under  the  public  function-social  legislation 
thesis.  On  the  contrary,  the  opinion  concedes 
that  the  children  are  aided  by  being  helped 
to  the  religious  schooling.  By  converse  neces- 
sary implication  as  well  as  by  the  absence  of 
express  denial,  it  must  be  taken  to  concede 
also  that  the  school  is  helped  to  reach  the 
child  with  Its  religious  teaching.  The  religious 
enterpri.se  is  common  to  both,  as  in  the  In- 
terest of  having  transportation  for  its  reli- 
gious purposes  provided. 

Notwithstanding  the  recognition  that  this 
two-way  aid  is  given  and  the  atisence  of  any 
denial  that  religious  teaching  is  thus  fur- 
thered, the  Court  concludes  that  the  aid  so 
given  is  not  "support"  of  religion.  It  is  rather 
only  support  of  education  as  such,  without 
reference  to  its  religious  content,  and  thus 
becomes  public  welfare  legislation.  To  this 
elusion  of  the  religious  element  from  the  case 
is  added  gloss  in  two  respects,  one  that  the 
aid  extended  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
safety  measure,  the  other  that  failure  to  pro- 
vide it  would  make  the  state  unneutral  In 
raligious  matters,  discriminating  against  or 
hampering  such  children  concerning  public 
benefits  all  others  receive. 

As  will  be  noted,  the  one  gloss  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  facts  of  record  and  the  other  is 
of  whole  cloth  with  the  "public  function" 
argument's  excision  of  the  religious  factor.=- 
But  most  important  Is  that  this  approach, 
if  valid,  supplies  a  ready  method  for  niUlify- 
Ing  the  Amendment's  guaranty,  not  only  for 
this  case  and  others  involving  small  grants 
in  aid  for  religious  education,  but  equally  for 
larger  ones.  The  only  thing  needed  will  l>€  for 
the  Court  again  to  transplant  the  "public 
welfare-public  function"  view  from  Its 
proper  nonreligious  due  process  bearing  to 
First  Amendment  application,  holding  that 
religious  education  is  not  "supported"  though 
it  may  be  aided  by  th3  appropriation,  and 
that  the  cause  of  education  generally  is 
furthered  by  helping  the  pupil  to  secure  that 
type  of  training. 

This  is  not  therefore  Just  a  little  case  over 
bus  fares.  In  paraphr.ase  of  Madison,  distant 
as  it  may  be  in  its  present  form  from  a 
complete  establishment  of  religion.  It  differs 
from  it  only  in  degree;  and  Is  the  first  step 
in  that  direction.  Id.,  Par.  9.'-''  Today  as  in 
his  time  "the  same  authority  which  can  force 
a  citizen  to  contribute  three  pence  only  .  .  . 
for  the  support  of  any  one  | religious)  estab- 
lishment, may  force  him"  to  pay  more;  or 
"to  conform  to  any  other  establishment  in 
all  cases  whatsoever."  And  now.  as  then, 
"either  ...  we  must  say,  that  the  will  of 
the  Legislature  is  the  only  measure  of  their 
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authority;  and  that  in  the  plenitude  of  this 
authority,  they  may  sweep  away  all  our 
fundamental  rights;  or,  that  they  are  bound 
to  leave  this  particular  right  untouched  and 
sacred."  Remonstrance,  Par.  16. 

The  realm  of  religious  training  and  belief 
remains,  as  the  Amendment  made  it,  the 
kingdom  of  the  individual  man  and  his  God 
It  should  be  kept  inviolately  private,  not 
"entangled  ...  In  precedents"^  or  con- 
founded with  what  legislatures  legitimately 
may  take  over  Into  the  public  domain. 

V. 

No  one  conscious  of  religious  values  can  be 
unsympathetic  toward  the  burden  which  our 
oonatltutional  separation  puts  on  parents 
who  desire  religious  instruction  mixed  with 
secular  for  their  children.  They  pay  taxes 
for  others'  children's  education,  at  the  same 
time  the  added  cost  of  instruction  for  their 
own.  Nor  can  one  happily  see  benefits  denied 
to  children  which  others  receive,  because  in 
conscience  they  or  their  parents  for  them 
desire  a  different  kind  of  training  others 
do  not  demand. 

But  if  those  feelings  should  prevail,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  our  historic  constitu- 
tional policy  and  command.  No  more  unjust 
or  discriminatory  In  fact  Is  it  to  deny  attend- 
ants at  religious  schools  the  cost  of  their 
transportation  than  it  Is  to  deny  them  tui- 
tions, sustenance  for  their  teachers,  or  any 
other  educational  expense  which  others  re- 
ceive at  public  cost.  Hardship  in  fact  there 
is  which  none  can  blink.  But,  for  assuring  to 
those  who  undergo  it  the  greater,  the  most 
oomprehenslve  freedom.  It  Is  one  written  by 
design  and  firm  Intent  Irtto  our  basic  law. 

Of  course  discrimination  in  the  legal  sense 
does  not  exist.  The  child  attending  the  re- 
ligious school  has  the  same  right  as  any 
other  to  attend  the  public  school.  But  he 
foregoes  exercising  it  because  the  same  guar- 
anty which  asstires  this  freedom  forbids  the 
public  school  or  any  agency  of  the  state  to 
give  or  aid  him  in  securing  the  religious 
Instruction  be  seeks. 

Were  he  to  accept  the  common  school,  he 
would  be  the  first  to  protest  the  teaching 
there  of  any  creed  or  faith  not  his  own.  And 
It  Is  precisely  for  the  reason  that  their  at- 
mosphere  Is  wholly  secular  that  children  are 
not  sent  to  public  schools  under  the  Pierce 
doctrine.  But  that  is  a  constitutional  neces- 
sity, because  we  have  staked  the  very  exist- 
ence of  our  coimtry  on  the  faith  that  com- 
plete separation  between  the  state  and  re- 
ligion is  best  for  the  state  and  best  for 
religion.  Remonstrance,  Par.  8.  12. 

That  policy  necessarily  entails  hardship 
upon  persons  who  forego  the  right  to  edu- 
cational advantages  the  state  can  supply 
ill  order  to  secure  others  it  is  precluded  from 
giving.  Indeed  this  may  hamper  the  parent 
and  the  child  forced  by  conscience  to  that 
choice.  But  it  does  not  make  the  state  un- 
neutral to  withhold  what  the  Constitution 
forbids  it  to  give.  On  the  contrary  it  is  only 
by  observing  the  prohibition  rigidly  that  the 
state  can  maintain  its  neutrality  and  avoid 
partlsan.ship  In  the  dissensions  inevitable 
when  sect  opposes  sect  over  demands  for 
public  moneys  to  further  religious  educa- 
tion, teaching  or  training  in  any  form  or 
degree,  directly  or  Indirectly.  Like  St.  Paul's 
freedom,  religious  liberty  with  a  great  price 
must  be  bought.  And  for  those  who  exercise 
it  most  fully,  by  insisting  upon  religious 
education  for  their  children  mixed  with  secu- 
lar, by  the  terms  of  our  Constitution  the 
price  is  greater  than  for  others. 

The  problem  then  cannot  l>e  cast  in  terms 
of  legal  discrimination  or  Its  absence.  This 
would  be  true,  even  though  the  state  In  giv- 
ing aid  s'.iould  treat  all  religious  instruction 
alike.  Thus.  If  the  present  statute  and  its 
application  were  shown  to  apply  equally  to 
all  religious  schools  of  whatever  faith."  yet 
in  the  light  of  our  tradition  it  could  not 
stand.  For  then  the  adherent  of  one  creed 
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still  would  pay  for  the  support  of  another, 
the  childless  taxpayer  with  others  more  for- 
tunate. Then  too  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
bar  to  making  appropriations  for  trans- 
portation ai.d  other  expenses  of  children  at- 
tending public  or  other  secular  schools,  after 
hours  in  separate  places  and  classes  for  their 
exclusively  religious  instruction.  The  person 
who  embraces  no  creed  also  would  be  forced 
to  pay  for  teaching  what  he  does  not  believe. 
Again,  it  was  the  furnishing  of  "contribu- 
tions of  money  for  the  propagation  of  opin- 
ions which  he  disbelieves "  that  the  fathers 
outlawt-d.  That  consequence  and  effect  are 
not  removed  by  multiplying  to  all-incluslve- 
ness  the  sects  for  which  support  is  exacted. 
The  Constitution  requires,  not  comprehen- 
sive identification  of  state  with  religion,  but 
complete   separation. 

VI. 

Short  treatment  will  dispose  of  what  re- 
mains. Whatever  might  be  said  of  some  other 
application  of  New  Jersey's  statute,  the  one 
made  here  has  no  semblance  of  bearing  as  a 
safety  measure  or,  indeed,  for  securing  ex- 
peditious conveyance.  The  transportation 
supplied  is  by  public  conveyance,  subject  to 
all  the  hazards  and  delays  of  the  highway 
and  the  streets  incurred  by  the  public  gen- 
erally in  going  about  its  multifarious  busi- 
ness. 

Nor  is  the  case  comparable  to  one  of  fur-, 
nishing  fire  or  police  protection,  or  access  to 
public  highways.  These  things  are  matters 
of  common  right,  part  of  the  general  need 
for  safety.-'  Certainly  the  fire  department 
must  not  stand  idly  by  while  the  church 
burns.  Nor  is  this  reason  why  the  State  should 
pay  the  expense  of  transportation  or  other 
items  of  the  cost  of  religious  education.'" 

Needless  to  add.  we  have  no  such  case  as 
Green  v.  Frazier,  253  U.S.  233.  or  Carmichael 
V.  Southern  Coal  Co.,  301  U.S.  495,  which 
dealt  with  matters  wholly  unrelated  to  the 
First  Amendment,  involving  only  situations 
where  the  "public  function"  issue  was  de- 
terminative. 

I  have  chosen  to  place  my  dissent  upon 
the  broad  ground  I  think  decisive,  though 
strictly  speaking  tlie  case  might  be  decided 
on  narrower  Issues.  The  New  Jersey  statute 
might  be  held  Invalid  on  its  face  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  children  who  attend  private,  profit- 
making  schools."*  I  cannot  assume,  as  does 
the  majority,  that  the  New  Jersey  courts 
would  write  off  this  explicit  limitation  from 
the  statute.  Moreover,  the  resolution  by 
which  the  statute  was  applied  expressly  limits 
Its  benefits  to  students  of  public  and  Catholic 
schools."'  There  is  no  showing  that  there 
are  no  other  private  or  religious  schools  in 
this  popvUous  district."'^  I  do  not  think  it 
can  i)e  assumed  there  were  none."'  But  in 
the  review  I  have  taken,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
limit  grounding  to  these  matters. 

Two  great  drlvee  are  constantly  in  motion 
to  abridge,  in  the  name  of  education,  the 
complete  division  of  religion  and  civil  au- 
thority which  our  forefathers  made.  One  is  to 
introduce  religious  education  and  observ- 
ances into  the  public  schools.  The  other,  to 
obtain  public  funds  for  the  aid  and  support 
of  various  private  religloua  schools.  See  John- 
son, The  Legal  Status  of  Church-State  Rela- 
tionships In  the  United  States  (1934); 
Thayer,  Religion  in  Public  Education  (1847) ; 
Note  (1941)  60  Yale  L.  J.  917.  In  my  opinion 
both  avenues  were  closed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. Neither  should  be  opened  by  this  Court. 
The  matter  is  not  one  of  quantity,  to  be 
measured  by  the  amount  of  money  expended. 
Now  as  in  Madison's  day  it  Is  one  of  prmclple, 
to  keep  separate  the  separate  spheres  as  the 
First  Amendment  drew  them;  to  prevent  the 
first  experiment  upon  our  liberties;  and  to 
keep  the  question  from  becoming  entangled 
in  corrosive  precedents.  We  should  not  be 
less  strict  to  keep  strong  and  untarnished 
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the  one  side  of  the  shield  of  religious  freedom 
than  we  have  been  of  the  other. 
The  Judgment  should  be  reversed. 

APPENDIX 

Memorial  and  remonstrance  against  religious 
assessments 

To  the  Honorable  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  A  Memorial 
and  Remonstrance. 

We,  the  Eubecrlbers,  citizens  of  the  said 
Commonwealth,  having  taken  into  seriotis 
consideration,  a  BUI  printed  by  order  of  the 
last  session  of  General  Assembly,  entitled  "A 
Bill  establishing  a  provision  for  Teachers  of 
the  Christian  Religion,"  and  conceiving  that 
the  same,  if  finally  armed  with  the  sanctions 
of  a  law,  win  be  a  dangerous  abuse  of  pover, 
are  bound  as  faithful  members  of  a  free 
State,  to  remonstrate  against  it,  and  to  de- 
clare the  reasons  by  which  we  are  determined. 
We  remonstrate  against  the  said  BUI, 

1.  Because  we  hold  it  for  a  fundamental 
and  undeniable  truth,  "that  Religion  or  the 
duty  which  we  owe  to  our  Creator  and  the 
Manner  of  discharging  it,  can  be  directed 
only  by  reason  and  conviction,  not  by  force 
or  violence."  «>  The  Religion  then  of  every 
man  must  be  left  to  the  conviction  and  con- 
science of  every  man;  and  it  is  the  right  of 
every  man  to  exercise  it  as  these  may  dictate. 
This  right  is  in  Us  nature  an  unalienable 
right.  It  Is  unalienable;  because  the  opinions 
of  men,  depending  only  on  the  evidence  con- 
templated by  their  own  minds,  cannot  follow 
the  dictates  of  other  men:  It  Is  unalienable 
also;  because  what  is  here  a  right  towards 
men,  is  a  duty  towards  the  Creator.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  render  to  the  Creator 
such  homage,  and  such  only,  as  he  believes 
to  be  acceptable  to  him.  This  duty  is  prece- 
dent both  In  order  of  time  and  degree  of  obli- 
gation, to  the  claims  of  Civil  Society.  Before 
any  man  can  be  considered  as  a  member  of 
Civil  Society,  he  must  be  considered  as  a  sub- 
ject of  the  Governor  of  the  Universe:  And  if 
a  member  of  Civil  Society,  who  enters  into 
any  subordinate  Association,  must  always  do 
it  with  a  reservation  of  his  duty  to  the  gen- 
eral authority;  much  more  must  every  man 
who  becomes  a  member  of  any  particular  Civil 
Society,  do  it  with  a  saving  of  his  allegiance 
to  the  Universal  Sovereign.  We  maintain 
therefore  that  in  matters  of  Religion,  no 
man's  right  is  abridged  by  the  institution  of 
Civil  Society,  and  that  Religion  is  wholly 
exempt  from  its  cognizance.  True  it  Is,  that 
no  other  rtile  exists,  by  which  any  question 
may  divide  a  Society,  can  be  ultimately  deter- 
mined, but  the  will  of  the  majority;  but  it  is 
also  true,  that  the  majority  may  trespass  on 
the  rights  of  the  minority. 

2.  Becatise  if  religion  t>e  exempt  from  the 
authority  of  the  Society  at  large,  still  less 
can  it  be  subject  to  that  of  the  Legislative 
Body.  The  latter  are  but  the  creatures  and 
vicegerents  of  the  former.  Their  Jurisdiction 
is  both  derivative  and  limited:  it  is  limited 
with  regard  to  the  coordinate  departments, 
more  necessarily  Is  it  limited  with  regard  to 
the  constituents.  The  preservation  of  a  free 
government  requires  not  merely,  that  the 
metes  and  bounds  which  separate  each  de- 
partment of  power  may  be  invariably  main- 
tained; but  more  especially,  that  neither  of 
them  be  suffered  to  overleap  the  great  Barrier 
which  defends  the  rights  of  the  people.  The 
Rulers  who  are  guilty  of  such  an  encroach- 
ment, exceed  the  commission  from  which  they 
derive  their  authority,  and  are  Tyrants.  The 
People  who  submit  to  it  are  governed  by  laws 
made  neither  by  themselves,  nor  by  an  au- 
thority derived  from  them,  and  are  slaves. 

3.  Because,  it  is  proper  to  take  alarm  at 
the  first  experiment  on  our  liberties.  We 
hold  this  prudent  Jealoxisy  to  be  the  first 
duty  of  citizens,  and  one  of  [the]  noblest 
characteristics  of  the  late  Revolution.  The 
freemen  of  America  did  not  wait  till  usurped 
power  had  strengthened  Itself  by  exercise, 
and  entangled  the  question  precedents.  They 
saw  all  the  consequences  in  the  principle, 


and  they  avoided  the  consequences  by  deny- 
ing the  principle.  We  revere  this  lesson  too 
much,  soon  to  forget  it.  Who  does  not  see 
that  the  same  authority  which  can  establish 
Christianity,  in  exclusion  of  all  other  Re- 
ligions, may  establish  with  the  same  ease 
any  particular  sect  of  Christians,  In  exclusion 
of  all  other  Sects?  That  the  same  authority 
which  can  force  a  citizen  to  contribute  three 
pence  only  of  his  property  for  the  suppwrt 
of  any  one  establishment,  may  force  him  to 
conform  to  a.iy  other  establishment  in  all 
cases  whatsoever? 

4.  Because,  the  bill  violates  that  equality 
which  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  every  law. 
and  which  Is  more  Indlspenslble.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  validity  or  expediency  of  any 
law  Is  more  liable  to  be  impeached.  If  "all 
men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and  inde- 
pendent," *■'  all  men  are  to  be  considered  as 
entering  Into  Society  on  equal  conditions; 
as  relinquishing  no  more,  and  therefore  re- 
taining no  less,  one  than  another,  of  their 
natural  rights.  Above  all  are  they  to  be  con- 
sidered as  retaining  an  "equal  title  to  the 
free  exercise  of  Religion  according  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience"  "<  Whilst  we  assert  for 
ourselves  a  freedom  to  embrace,  to  profess 
and  to  observe  the  Religion  which  we  believe 
to  be  of  divine  origin,  we  cannot  deny  an 
equal  freedom  to  those  whose  minds  have 
not  yet  yielded  to  the  evidence  which  has 
convinced  us.  If  this  freedom  be  abused,  it 
is  an  offence  against  God,  not  against  man: 
To  God,  therefore,  not  to  men.  must  an 
account  of  it  be  rendered.  As  the  Bill  violates 
equality  by  subjecting  some  to  peculiar  bur- 
dens; so  it  violates  the  same  principle,  by 
granting  to  others  peculiar  exemptions.  Are 
the  Quakers  and  Menonists  the  only  sects 
who  think  a  compulsive  support  of  their 
religions  unnecessary  and  unwarrantable? 
Can  their  piety  alone  be  intrusted  wit]-  the 
care  of  public  worship?  Ought  their  Reli- 
gions to  be  endowed  above  all  others,  with 
extraordinary  privileges,  by  which  proselytes 
may  be  enticed  from  all  others?  We  think  too 
favorably  of  the  Justice  and  good  sense  of 
these  denominations,  to  believe  that  they 
either  covet  preeminencles  over  their  fellow 
citizens,  or  that  they  will  be  seduced  by 
them,  from  the  common  opposition  to  *he 
measure. 

5.  Because  the  bill  implies  either  that  the 
Civil  Magistrate  is  a  competent  Judge  of 
Religious  truth;  or  that  he  may  employ  Re- 
ligion as  an  engine  of  Civil  policy.  The  first 
is  an  arrogant  pretension  falsified  by  the  con- 
tradictory opinions  of  Rulers  in  all  ages,  and 
tlu-oughout  the  world:  The  second  and  un- 
hallowed per\'erslon  of  the  means  of  sal- 
vation. 

6.  Because  the  establishment  proposed  by 
the  Bin  is  not  requisite  for  the  support  of 
the  Christian  Religion.  To  say  that  it  Is,  is  a 
contradiction  to  the  Christian  Religion  itself; 
for  every  page  of  it  disavows  a  dependence 
on  the  powers  of  this  world:  it  is  a  contra- 
diction to  fact;  for  It  Is  known  that  this 
Religion  both  existed  and  flourished,  not 
only  without  the  support  of  human  laws, 
but  In  spite  of  every  opposition  from  them; 
and  not  only  during  the  period  of  miraculous 
aid.  but  long  after  it  had  been  left  to  Its  own 
evidence,  and  the  ordinary  care  of  Provi- 
dence: Nay,  it  is  a  contradiction  In  terms; 
for  a  Religion  not  Invented  by  human  policy, 
must  have  pre-existed  and  been  supported, 
before  It  was  established  by  human  policy.  It 
is  moreover  to  weaken  in  those  who  profess 
this  Religion  a  pious  confidence  in  its  Innate 
excellence,  and  the  patronage  of  its  Author; 
and  to  foster  In  those  who  still  reject  it,  a 
suspicion  that  its  friends  are  too  conscious 
of  its  fallacies,  to  trust  it  to  its  ovtoi  merits. 

7.  Becavise  experience  wltnesseth  that  ec- 
clesiastical establishments.  Instead  of  main- 
taining the  purity  and  efficacy  of  Religion, 
have  had  a  contrary  operation.  During  al- 
most fifteen  centuries,  has  the  legal  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  been  on  trial.  What 
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have  been  Its  fruits?  More  or  less  In  all  places, 
pride  and  Indolence  In  the  Clergy;  Ignorance 
and  servility  In  the  laity;  In  both,  supersti- 
tion, bigotry  and  persecution.  Enquire  of  the 
Teachers  of  Christianity  for  the  ages  In 
which  it  appeared  in  Its  greatest  lustre;  those 
of  every  sect,  point  to  the  ages  prior  to  its  In- 
corporation with  Civil  policy.  Propose  a  resto- 
ration of  this  primitive  state  In  which  Its 
Teachers  depended  on  the  voluntary  re- 
wards of  their  flocks:  many  of  them  predict 
its  downfall.  On  which  side  ought  their  tes- 
timony to  have  greatest  weight,  when  for  or 
when  against  their  interest? 

8.  Because  the  establishment  in  question 
Is  not  necessary  for  the  support  of  Civil  Gk)v- 
eriiment.  If  it  be  urged  as  necessary  for  the 
support  of  Civil  Oovernment  only  as  It 
is  a  means  of  supporting  Religion,  and  it  be 
not  necessary  for  the  latter  purpose.  It  can- 
not be  necessary  for  the  former.  If  Religion 
be  not  within  (the)  cognizance  of  Civil  Oov- 
ernment, how  can  its  legal  establishment  be 
said  to  be  necessary  to  civil  Oovernment? 
What  influence  in  fact  have  ecclesiastical 
establishments  had  on  Civil  Society?  In  some 
Instances  they  have  been  seen  to  erect  a 
spiritual  tyranny  on  the  ruins  of  Civil  au- 
thority; In  many  Instances  they  have  been 
seen  upholding  the  thrones  of  political  ty- 
ranny; in  no  instance  have  they  been  seen 
the  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
Rulers  who  wished  to  subvert  the  public 
liberty,  may  have  found  an  established  clergy 
convenient  auxiliaries.  A  just  government. 
Instituted  to  secure  &  perpetuate  it,  needs 
them  not.  Such  a  government  will  be  best 
supported  by  protecting  every  citizen  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  Religion  with  the  same 
equal  hand  which  protects  his  person  and  his 
property;  by  neither  invading  the  equal 
rights  of  any  Sect,  nor  suffering  any  Sect 
to  invade  those  of  another. 

9.  Because  the  proposed  establishment  is  a 
departure  from  that  generous  policy,  which, 
offering  an  asylum  to  the  persecuted  and  op- 
pressed of  every  Nation  and  Iteliglon,  prom- 
ised a  lustre  to  our  country,  and  an  acces- 
sion to  the  number  of  its  citizens.  What  a 
melancholy  mark  is  the  Bill  of  sudden  de- 
generacy? Instead  of  holding  forth  an  asylum 
to  the  persecuted,  it  is  itself  a  signal  of  per- 
secution. It  degrades  from  the  equal  rank  of 
Citizens  all  those  whose  opinions  in  Religion 
do  not  bend  to  those  of  the  Legislative  au- 
thority. Distant  as  it  may  be.  m  Its  present 
form,  from  the  Inquisition  it  differs  from  it 
only  m  degree.  The  one  Is  the  first  step,  the 
other  the  last  in  the  career  of  intolerance. 
The  magnanimous  sufferer  under  this  cruel 
scourge  In  foreign  Regions,  must  view  the 
Bill  as  a  Beacon  on  our  Coast,  warning  him 
to  seek  some  other  haven,  where  liberty  and 
philanthropy  in  their  due  extent  may  offer 
a  more  certain  repose  from  his  troubles. 

10.  Because,  it  will  have  a  like  tendency  to 
banish  our  Citizens.  The  allurements  pre- 
sented by  other  situations  are  every  day  thin- 
ning their  number.  To  superadd  a  fresh  mo- 
tive to  emigration,  by  revoking  the  lilierty 
which  they  now  enjoy,  would  be  the  same 
species  of  folly  which  has  dishonoured  and 
depopulated  flourishing  kingdoms. 

11.  Because,  It  will  destroy  that  moderation 
and  harmony  which  the  forbearance  of  our 
laws  to  Intermeddle  with  Religion,  has  pro- 
duced amongst  its  several  sects.  Torrents  of 
blood  have  been  split  in  the  old  world,  by 
vain  attempts  of  the  secular  arm  to  extin- 
guish Religious  discord,  by  proscribing  all 
difference  in  Religious  opinions.  Time  has  at 
length  revealed  the  true  remedy.  Every  relax- 
ation of  narrow  and  rigorous  policy,  wherever 
it  has  been  trie'i,  has  been  found  to  assuage 
the  disease.  The  American  Theatre  has  ex- 
hibited proofs,  the»^^  equal  and  complete  lib- 
erty, if  It  does  not  wholly  eradicate  it.  suffi- 
ciently destroys  its  malignant  Influence  on 
the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  State.  If 


with  the  salutary  effects  of  this  system  under 
our  own  eyes,  we  begin  to  contract  the  bonds 
of  Religious  freedom,  we  know  no  name  that 
will  too  severely  reproach  our  folly.  At  least 
let  warning  be  taken  at  the  first  fruits  of  the 
threatened  innovation.  The  very  appearance 
of  the  Bin  has  transformed  that  "Christian 
forbearance,"  love  and  charity,"  which  of 
late  mutually  prevailed,  into  animosities  and 
Jealousies,  which  may  not  soon  be  appeased. 
What  mischiefs  may  not  be  dreaded  should 
this  enemy  to  the  public  quiet  be  armed  with 
the  force  of  a  law? 

12.  Because,  the  policy  of  the  bill  Is  adverse 
to  the  diffusion  of  the  light  of  Christianity. 
The  first  wish  of  those  who  enjoy  this  pre- 
cious gift,  ought  to  be  that  It  may  be  im- 
parted to  the  whole  race  of  mankind.  Com- 
pare the  number  of  those  who  have  as  yet  re- 
ceived It  with  the  number  still  remaining 
under  the  dominion  of  false  Religious;  and 
how  small  is  the  former!  Does  the  policy 
of  the  Bill  tend  to  lessen  the  disproportion? 
No;  it  at  once  discourages  those  who  are 
strangers  to  the  light  of  [revelation] 
from  coming  Into  the  Region  of  it;  and 
countenances,  by  example  the  nations  who 
continue  in  darkness,  in  shutting  out  those 
who  might  convey  It  to  them.  Instead  of 
levelling  as  far  as  possible,  everj-  obstacle  to 
the  victorious  progress  of  truth,  the  Bill  with 
an  ignoble  and  unchristian  timidity  would 
circumscribe  It,  with  a  wall  of  defence. 
against  the  encroachment  of  error. 

13.  Because  attempts  to  enforce  by  legal 
sanctions,  acts  obnoxious  to  so  great  a  pro- 
portion of  Citizens,  tend  to  enervate  the 
laws  in  general,  and  to  slacken  the  bands  of 
Society.  If  it  be  difficult  to  execute  any  law 
which  Is  not  generally  deemed  necessary  or 
salutary,  what  must  be  the  case  where  it  is 
deemed  invalid  and  dangerous?  and  what 
may  be  the  effect  of  so  striking  an  example 
of  Impotency  in  the  Government,  on  Its  gen- 
eral authority. 

14.  Becatise  a  measure  of  such  singular 
magnitude  and  delicacy  ought  not  to  t»e  im- 
posed, without  the  clearest  evidence  that  It 
is  called  for  by  a  majority  of  citizens:  and 
no  satisfactory  method  Is  yet  proposed  by 
which  the  voice  of  the  majority  In  this  case 
may  be  determined,  or  its  Inuflence  secured. 
"The  people  of  the  respective  counties  are 
Indeed  requested  to  signify  their  opinion  re- 
specting the  adoption  of  the  Bill  to  the  next 
Session  of  Assembly."  But  the  representa- 
tion must  be  made  equal,  before  the  voice 
either  of  the  Representatives  or  of  the  Coun- 
ties, will  be  that  of  the  people.  Our  hope  Is 
that  neither  of  the  former  will,  after  due 
consideration,  espouse  the  dangerous  princi- 
ple of  the  Bill.  Should  the  event  disappoint 
us.  It  will  still  leave  us  in  full  confidence, 
that  a  fair  appeal  to  the  latter  will  reverse 
the  sentence  against  our  liberties. 

15.  Because,  finally,  "the  equal  right  of 
every  citizen  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  Re- 
ligion according  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science" is  held  by  the  same  tenure  vrith  all 
our  other  rights.  If  we  recur  to  Its  origin.  It 
is  equally  the  gift  of  nature;  if  we  weigh  its 
Importance,  it  cannot  be  less  dear  to  us;  11 
we  consult  the  Declaration  of  those  rights 
which  pertain  to  the  good  people  of  Virginia, 
as  the  "basis  and  foundation  of  Govern- 
ment," ""  it  Is  enumerated  with  equal  solem- 
nity, or  rather  studied  emphasis.  Hther  then, 
we  must  say,  that  the  will  of  the  Legislature 
Is  the  only  measure  of  their  authority;  and 
that  In  the  plenitude  of  this  authority,  they 
may  sweep  away  all  our  fundamental  rights; 
or,  that  they  are  tKJund  to  leave  this  partic- 
ular right  untouched  and  sacred:  Either  we 
must  say,  that  they  may  control  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  may  abolish  the  trial  by  Jury, 
may  swallow  up  the  Executive  and  Judiciary 
Powers  of  the  State;  nay  that  they  may  de- 
spoil us  of  our  very  right  of  suffrage,  and 
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erect  themselves  into  an  Independent  and 
hereditary  assembly:  or  we  must  say,  that 
they  have  no  authority  to  enact  Into  law  the 
Bin  under  consideration.  We  the  subscribers 
say.  that  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Com- 
mon wealth  have  no  such  authority:  And  that 
no  effort  may  be  omitted  on  our  part  against 
so  dangerous  an  usurpation,  we  oppose  to 
it.  this  remonstrance;  earnestly  prajrlng  ae 
we  are  In  duty  bound,  that  the  Supreme 
Lawgiver  of  the  Universe,  by  Illuminating 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  may  on  the 
one  hand,  turn  their  councils  from  every  act 
which  woxild  affront  his  holy  prerogative  or 
violate  the  trust  conunltted  to  them :  and  on 
the  other,  grulde  them  into  every  measure 
which  may  be  worthy  of  his  [blessing,  may 
re]dound  to  their  own  praise,  and  may  es- 
tablish more  firmly  the  liberties,  the  pros- 
perity, and  the  Happiness  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

II  Madison,  183-191, 

StTPPLEMENTAL   APPENDIX 

A  bill  establishing  a  provision  for  teachers 

of  the  Christian  religion 
Whereas  the  general  diffusion  of  Christian 
knowledge  hath  a  natural  tendency  to  correct 
the  morals  of  men,  restrain  their  vices,  and 
preserve  the  peace  of  society;  which  cannot 
be  effected  without  a  competent  provision 
for  learned  teachers,  who  may  be  thereby  en- 
abled to  devote  their  time  and  attention  to 
the  duty  of  instructing  such  citizens,  as  from 
their  circumstances  and  want  of  education, 
cannot  otherwise  attain  such  knowledge;  and 
It  Is  Judged  that  such  provision  may  be  made 
by  the  Legislature,  without  counteracting 
the  liberal  principle  heretofore  adopted  and 
Intended  to  be  preserved  by  abolishing  all 
distinctions  of  pre-eminence  amongst  the 
different  societies  or  communities  of  Chris- 
tians; 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly,  That  for  the  support  of  Christian 
teachers.  —  per  centum  on  the  amount,  or  — 
in  the  pound  on  the  sum  payable  for  tax  on 
the  property  within  this  Commonwealth,  is 
hereby  assessed,  and  shall  be  paid  by  every 
person  chargeable  with  the  said  tax  at  the 
time  the  same  shall  become  due;  and  the 
Sheriffs  of  the  several  Counties  shall  have 
power  to  levy  and  collect  the  same  In  the 
same  manner  and  under  the  like  restrictions 
and  limitations,  as  are  or  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  laws  for  raising  the  Revenues  of  this 
State. 

And  be  it  enacted.  That  for  every  sum  so 
paid,  the  Sheriff  or  Collector  shall  give  a 
receipt,  expressing  therein  to  what  society  of 
Christians  the  person  from  whom  he  may 
receive  the  same  shall  direct  the  money  to 
be  paid,  keeping  a  distinct  account  thereof  in 
his  books.  The  Sheriff  of  every  County,  shall, 
on  or  before  the  —  day  of  —  in  every  year, 
return  to  the  Court,  upon  oath,  two  alpha- 
betical lists  of  the  payments  to  him  made, 
distinguishing  in  columns  opposite  to  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  shall  have  paid  the 
same,  the  society  to  which  the  money  so  paid 
was  by  them  appropriated;  and  one  column 
for  the  names  where  no  appropriation  shall 
be  made.  One  of  which  lists,  after  being  re- 
corded In  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose, 
shall  be  filed  by  the  Clerk  In  his  office;  the 
other  shall  by  the  Sheriff  be  fixed  up  In  the 
Court-house,  there  to  remain  for  the  Inspec- 
tion of  all  concerned.  And  the  Sheriff,  after 
deducting  five  per  centum  for  the  collection, 
shall  forthwith  pay  to  such  person  or  per- 
sons as  shall  be  appointed  to  receive  the  same 
by  the  Vestry,  Elders,  or  Directors,  however 
denominated  of  each  such  society,  the  sum 
so  stated  to  be  due  to  that  society;  or  In 
default  thereof,  upon  the  motion  of  such 
person  or  persons  to  the  next  or  any  succeed- 
ing Court,  execution  shall  be  awarded  for 
the  same  against  the  Sheriff  and  his  security, 
his  and  their  executors  or  administrators; 
provided  that  ten  days  previous  notice  be 
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given  of  such  motion.  And  upon  every  such 
execution,  the  Officer  serving  the  same  shall 
proceed  to  Immediate  sale  of  the  estate  taken, 
and  shall  not  accept  of  security  for  payment 
at  the  end  of  three  months,  nor  to  have  the 
goods  forthcoming  at  the  day  of  sale;  for 
his  better  direction  wherein,  the  Clerk  shall 
endorse  upon  every  such  execution  that  no 
security  of  any  kind  shall  be  taken. 

And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  money 
to  be  raised  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
by  the  Vestries.  Elders,  or  Directors  of  each 
religious  society,  appropriated  to  a  provision 
for  a  Minister  or  Teacher  of  the  Gospel  of 
their  denomination,  or  the  providing  places 
of  divine  worship,  and  to  none  other  use 
whatsoever;  except  in  the  denominations 
of  Quakers  and  Menonlsts,  who  may  receive 
what  is  collected  from  their  members,  and 
place  it  in  their  general  fund,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  manner  which  they  shall  think 
best  calculated  to  promote  their  particular 
mode  of  worship. 

And  be  it  enacted.  That  all  sums  which  at 
the  time  of  payment  to  the  Sheriff  or  Col- 
lector may  not  be  appropriated  by  the  per- 
son paying  the  same,  shall  be  accounted  for 
with  the  Court  In  manner  as  by  this  Act  Is 
directed;  and  after  deducting  for  his  col- 
lection, the  Sheriff  shall  pay  the  amount 
thereof  (upon  account  certified  by  the  Court 
to  the  Auditors  of  Public  Accounts,  and  by 
them  to  the  Treasurer)  Into  the  public 
Treasury,  to  be  disposed  of  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  seminaries  of  learning  with- 
in the  Counties  whence  such  sums  shall 
arise,  and  to  no  other  use  or  purpose  what- 
soever. 

This  Act  shall  commence,  and  be  in  force, 
from  and  after  the  —  day  of in  the  year 

A  Copy  from  the  Engrossed  Bill. 

John  Becklet,  C.  H.  D. 

Washington  Mss.  (Papers  of  George  Wash- 
ington, Vol.  231 ) ;  Library  of  Congress." 

FOOTNOTES 

'  "A  Bill  for  Establishing  Religious  Free- 
dom," enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia,  January  19.  1786.  See  1  Randall.  The 
Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (1868)  219-220; 
XII  Henlng's  Statutes  of  Virginia  (1823)  84. 

■Schneider  v.  State.  308  U.S.  147;  Cant- 
well  V.  Connecticut,  310  U.S.  296;  Murdoch  v. 
Pennsylvania,  319  U.S.  105;  Prince  v.  Massa- 
chusetts, 321  U,S,  158;  Thomas  v.  Collins,  323 
U.S.  516,  530. 

'  The  briefs  did  not  raise  the  First  Amend- 
ment issue.  The  only  one  presented  was 
whether  the  state's  action  involved  a  pub- 
lic or  an  exclusively  private  function  under 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  See  Part  IV  infra.  On  the  facts, 
the  cost  of  transportation  here  is  Inseparable 
from  both  religious  and  secular  teaching  at 
tlie  religious  school.  In  the  Cochran  case  the 
state  furnished  secular  textbooks  only.  But 
see  text  infra  at  note  40  et  seq.,  and  Part  IV. 

'  Cf .  note  3  and  text  Part  IV;  see  also  note 
35. 

^The  statute  reads:  "Whenever  In  any  dis- 
trict tliere  are  children  living  remote  from 
any  schoolhouse,  the  board  of  education  of 
the  district  may  make  rules  and  contracts 
for  the  transportation  of  such  children  to 
and  from  school  .  .  .  other  than  a  public 
school,  except  such  school  as  is  operated  for 
profit  In  whole  or  in  part. 

"When  any  school  district  provides  any 
transportation  for  public  school  children  to 
and  from  school,  transportation  from  any 
point  in  such  established  school  route  to  any 
other  point  in  such  established  school  route 
shall  be  supplied  to  school  children  residing 
in  such  school  district  in  going  to  and  from 
school  other  than  a  public  school,  except 
such  school  as  is  operated  for  profit  In  whole 
or  in  part."  Laws  of  New  Jersey  (1941)  c. 
191. 

"  The  full  text  of  the  resolution  Is  given  In 
note  59  infra. 


■  The  public  schools  attended  were  the 
Trenton  Senior  High  School,  the  Trenton 
Junior  High  School  and  the  Pennington 
High  School.  Ewlng  Township  Itself  provides 
no  public  high  schools,  affording  only  elemen- 
tary public  schools  which  stop  with  the 
eighth  grade.  The  Ewing  school  board  pays 
for  both  transportation  and  tuitions  of  pufrtls 
attending  the  public  high  schools.  The  only 
private  schools,  all  Catholic,  covered  in  ap- 
plication of  the  resolution  are  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral  High  School,  Trenton  Catholic 
Boys  High  School,  and  two  elementary  paro- 
chial schools.  St.  Hedwlg's  Parochial  School 
and  St.  Francis  School.  The  Ewlng  board  pays 
only  for  transportation  to  these  schools,  not 
for  tuitions.  So  far  as  the  record  discloses,  the 
board  does  not  pay  for  or  provide  transporta- 
tion to  any  other  elementary  school,  public 
or  private.  See  notes  58,  59  and  text  infra. 

■>  IX  Writings  of  James  Madison  (ed.  by 
Hunt,  1910)  288;  Padover.  Jefferson  (1942) 
74.  Madison's  characterization  related  to  Jef- 
ferson's entire  revision  of  the  Virginia  Code, 
of  which  the  Bill  for  Establishing  Religious 
Freedom  was  part.  See  note  15. 

"  See  Reynolds  v.  United  States,  98  U.S.  145; 
Davis  V.  Beason,  133  U.S.  333;  Mormon  Church 
V.  United  States,  136  U.S.  1;  Jacobson  v.  Jlfa5- 
sachusetts,  197  U.S.  11;  Prince  v.  Massachu- 
setts, 321  U.S.  158;  also  Cleveland  v.  United 
States,  329  U.S.  14. 

Possibly  the  first  official  declaration  of  the 
"clear  and  present  danger"  doctrine  was  Jef- 
ferson's declaration  in  the  Virginia  Statute 
for  Establishing  Religious  Freedom:  "That  It 
Is  time  enough  for  the  rightful  purposes  of 
civil  government  for  Its  officers  to  Interfere 
when  principles  break  out  into  overt  acts 
against  peace  and  good  order."  1  Randall, 
The  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (1858)  220; 
Padover,  Jefferson  (1942)  81.  For  Madison's 
view  to  the  same  effect,  see  note  28  infra. 

"•Murdoch  v.  Pennsyli-ania.  319  U.S.  105, 
109;  Martin  v.  Struthers,  319  U.S.  141;  Jami- 
son v.  reias,  318  U.S.  413;  Marsh  v.  i4{abama, 
326  U.S.  501;  Tucher  v.  Texas,  326  U.S.  517. 

"  Conflicts  In  other  states,  and  earlier  in 
the  colonies,  contributed  much  to  generation 
of  the  Amendment,  but  none  so  directly  as 
that  in  Virginia  or  with  such  formative  in- 
fluence on  the  Amendment's  content  and 
wording.  See  Cobb,  Rise  of  Religious  Liberty 
in  America  (1902);  Sweet,  The  Story  of  Re- 
ligion In  America  (1939),  The  Charter  of 
Rhode  Island  of  1663,  II  Poore,  Constitu- 
tions (1878)  1595,  was  the  first  colonial  char- 
ter to  provide  for  religious  freedom. 

The  climactic  period  of  the  Virginia 
struggle  covers  the  decade  1776-1786,  from 
adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  to  en- 
actment of  the  Statute  for  Religious  Free- 
dom. For  short  accounts  see  Padover,  Jeffer- 
son (1942)  c.  V;  Brant,  James  Madison,  The 
Virginia  Revolutionist  (1941)  cc.  XII,  XV; 
James,  The  Struggle  for  Religious  Liberty  In 
Virginia  (1900)  oc.  X,  XI;  Eckenpode,  Separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  in  Virginia  (1910). 
These  works  and  Randall,  see  note  1,  will  be 
cited  in  this  opinion  by  the  names  of  their 
authors.  Citations  to  "Jefferson"  refer  to  The 
Works  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (ed.  by  Ford, 
1904-1905) ;  to  "Madison,"  to  The  Writings  of 
James  Madison  (ed.  by  Hunt,  1901-1910). 

"Brant,  cc.  XII,  XV;  James  cc.  X,  XI; 
Eckenrode. 

"  See  Brant,  c.  XII,  particularly  at  243.  Cf. 
Madison's  Remonstrance,  Appendix  to  this 
opinion.  Jefferson  of  course  held  the  same 
view.  See  note  15. 

"Madison  looked  upon  .  .  .  religious  free- 
dom, to  Judge  from  the  concentrated  atten- 
tion he  gave  It,  as  the  fundamental  free- 
dom." Brant,  243;  and  see  Remonstrance, 
Par.  1.  4.  15.  Appendix. 

"  See  Brant,  245-246.  Madison  quoted  liber- 
ally from  the  Declaration  in  his  Remon- 
strance and  the  use  made  of  the  quotations 
Indicates  that  he  considered  the  Declaration 
to  have  outlawed  the  prevailing  establish- 
ment in  principle.  If  not  technically. 


"Jefferson  was  chairman  of  the  revising 
committee  and  chief  draftsman.  Corevisers 
were  Wythe,  Pendleton,  Mason  and  Lee.  The 
first  enacted  portion  of  the  revision,  which 
became  known  as  Jefferson's  Code,  was  the 
statute  barring  entailments.  Primogeniture 
soon  followed.  Much  longer  the  author  was 
to  wait  for  enactment  of  the  Bill  for  Religi- 
ous Freedom;  and  not  until  after  his  death 
was  the  corollary  bill  to  be  accepted  in  prin- 
ciple which  he  considered  most  important  of 
all,  namely,  to  provide  for  common  education 
at  public  expense.  See  V  Jefferson,  153.  How- 
ever, he  linked  this  with  disestablishment  as 
corollary  prime  parts  In  a  system  of  basic 
freedoms.  I  Jefferson.  78. 

Jefferson,  and  Madison  by  his  sponsorship, 
sought  to  give  the  Bill  for  Establishing  Re- 
ligious Freedom  as  nearly  constitutional 
status  as  they  could  at  the  time.  Acknowl- 
edging that  one  legislature  could  not  "re- 
strain the  acts  of  succeeding  Assemblies  . . . 
and  that  therefore  to  declare  this  act  ir- 
revocable would  be  of  no  effect  in  law."  the 
Bill's  concluding  provision  as  enacted  never- 
theless asserted:  "Yet  we  are  free  to  declare, 
and  do  declare,  that  the  rights  hereby  as- 
serted are  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind, 
and  that  if  any  act  shall  be  hereafter  passed 
to  repeal  the  present  or  to  narrow  its  oper- 
ation, such  act  will  be  an  infringement  of 
natural  right."  1  Randall,  220. 

"See  I  Jefferson,  70-71;  XII  Jefferson,  447; 
Padover.  80. 

"  Madison  regarded  this  action  as  desertion. 
See  his  letter  to  Monroe  of  Aprtl  12,  1785;  II 
Madison.  129,  131-132;  James,  cc.  X.  XI.  But 
see  Eckenrode.  91,  suggesting  it  was  surrender 
to  the  Inevitable. 

The  bill  provided:  "That  for  every  sum  so 
paid,  the  Sheriff  or  Collector  shall  give  a 
receipt,  expressing  therein  to  what  society 
of  Clirlstians  the  f>erson  from  whom  he  may 
receive  the  same  shall  direct  the  money  to 
be  paid  .  .  .  ."  See  also  notes  19,  43  infra. 

A  copy  of  the  Assessment  Bill  is  to  be 
found  among  the  Washington  manuscripts  in 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Papers  of  George 
Washington,  Vol.  231.  Because  of  its  crucial 
role  In  the  Virginia  struggle  and  bearing  upon 
the  First  Amendment's  meaning,  the  text  of 
the  BUI  is  set  forth  In  the  Supplemental 
Appendix  to  this  opinion. 

''Eckenrode,  99,  100. 

■»  Id.,  100;  11  Madison,  113.  The  bill  directed 
the  sheriff  to  pay  "all  sums  which  .  .  .  may 
not  be  appropriated  by  the  person  i>aying  the 
same  .  .  .  into  the  public  Treasury,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  under  the  direction  of  the  General 
Assembly,  for  the  encouragement  of  semi- 
naries of  learning  within  the  Counties  whence 
such  sums  shall  arise,  and  to  no  other  use  or 
purp>ose  whatsoever."  Supplemental  Appendix. 

--See  generally  Eckenrode.  c.  V;  Brant, 
James,  and  other  authoritlee  cited  in  note  11 
above. 

^  II  Madison,  183;  and  the  Appendix  to 
this  opinion.  Eckenrode,  100  ff.  See  also  Fleet, 
Madison's  "Detached  Memoranda"  (1946)  III 
William  &  Mary  Q.  (3d  Series)  534,  554-562. 

*"  The  major  causes  assigned  for  Its  defeat 
Include  the  elevation  of  Patrick  Henry  to  the 
governorship  In  November  of  1784;  the 
blunder  of  the  proponents  in  allowing  the 
Bill  for  Incorporations  to  come  to  the  floor 
and  Incur  defeat  before  the  Assessment  BUI 
was  acted  on;  Madison's  astute  leadership, 
taking  advantage  of  every  "break"  to  convert 
his  initial  minority  into  a  majority.  Including 
the  deferment  of  action  on  the  third  reading 
to  the  fall;  the  Remonstrance,  bringing  a 
flood  of  protesting  petitions;  and  the  general 
poverty  of  the  time.  See  Eckenrode.  c.  V.  for 
an  excelent  short,  detailed  account. 

-'See  James,  Brant,  op.  cit.  supra  note  11. 

=»  V  Madison,  176.  Cf.  notes  33,  37. 

=^  V  Madison,  132. 

="  Brant,  250.  The  assurance  made  first  to 
his  constituents  was  responsible  for  Madi- 
son's  becoming   a   member   of   the   Virginia 
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Convention  which  ratified  the  Constitution. 
See  James  154-158. 

^  The  amendment  with  respect  to  religious 
liberties  read,  as  Madison  Introduced  It: 
"The  civil  rights  of  none  shtill  be  abridged  on 
account  of  religious  belief  or  worship,  nor 
shall  any  national  religion  be  established,  nor 
shall  the  full  and  equal  rights  of  conscience 
be  In  any  manner,  or  any  pretext,  Infringed." 
1  Annals  of  Congress  434.  In  the  process  of 
debate  this  was  modified  to  Its  present  form. 
See  especially  1  Annals  of  Congress  729-731, 
165:  also  note  34. 

-'  See  text  of  the  Remonstrance,  Appendix; 
also  notes  13,  15,  24,  25  supra  and  text. 

Madison's  one  exception  concerning  re- 
straint was  for  "preserving  public  order." 
Thus  be  declared  In  a  private  letter,  IX  Madi- 
son, 484,  487,  written  after  the  First  Amend- 
ment was  adopted:  "TTie  tendency  to  a  usur- 
pation on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  to  a 
corrupting  coalition  or  alliance  between 
them,  will  be  best  guarded  agst.  by  an  entire 
abstinance  of  the  Govt,  from  Interference  in 
any  way  whatever,  beyond  the  necessity  of 
preserving  public  order.  &  protecting  each 
sect  agst.  trespasses  on  Its  legal  rights  by 
others."  Cf.  note  9. 

"The  third  ground  of  remonstrance,  see 
the  Appendix,  bears  repetltl-Dn  for  emphasis 
here:  "Because,  it  is  proper  to  take  alarm  at 
the  first  experiment  on  our  liberties  .  .  .  The 
freemen  of  America  did  not  wait  till  usurped 
power  had  strengthened  Itself  by  exercise, 
and  entangled  the  question  In  precedents. 
They  saw  all  the  consequences  In  the  princi- 
ple, and  they  avoided  the  consequences  by 
denying  the  principle.  We  revere  this  lesson 
too  much,  soon  to  forget  it.  Who  does  not 
see  that  .  .  .  the  same  authority  which  can 
force  a  citizen  to  contribute  three  pence  only 
of  his  property  for  tlie  support  of  any  one 
establishment,  may  force  him  to  conform  to 
any  other  establishment  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever?" (Emphasis  added.)  n  Madison  183, 
185-186. 

■"  Eckenrode.  105,  in  summary  of  the  Re- 
monstrance. 

^  "Because  the  bill  implies  either  that  the 
Civil  Magistrate  Is  a  competent  Judge  of 
Religious  truth;  or  that  he  may  employ 
Religion  as  an  engine  of  ClvU  policy.  The 
first  is  an  arrogant  pretention  falsified  by  the 
contradictory  opinions  of  Rulers  in  all  ages, 
and  throughout  the  world:  The  second  an 
unhallowed  perversion  of  the  means  of  salva- 
tion." Remonstrance,  Appendix,  Par.  5;  n 
Madison  183,  187. 

■"  As  Is  pointed  out  above,  note  3,  and  In 
Part  IV  infra.  Cochran  v.  Board  of  Education, 
281  U.S.  370.  was  not  such  a  case. 

*•  See  text  supra  at  notes  24,  25.  Madison, 
of  course,  was  but  one  of  many  holding  such 
views,  but  nevertheless  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mon understanding  for  adoption  of  a  Bill  of 
Rights  In  order  to  remove  all  doubt  engen- 
dered by  the  absence  of  explicit  guarantees  In 
the  original  Constitution. 

By  1791  the  great  fight  over  establishments 
had  ended,  although  some  vestiges  remained 
then  and  later,  even  In  Virginia.  The  glebes, 
for  example,  were  not  sold  there  until  1802. 
Cf.  Eckenrode.  147.  Fixing  an  exact  date  for 
"disestablishment"  Is  almost  impossible, 
since  the  process  was  piecemeal.  Although 
Madison  failed  In  having  the  Virginia  Bill 
of  Rights  declare  explicitly  against  establish- 
ment in  1776,  cf.  note  14  and  text  supra,  in 
1777  the  levy  for  support  of  the  Anglican 
clergy  was  suspended.  It  was  never  resumed. 
Eckenrode  states:  "This  act,  In  effect,  de- 
stroyed the  establishment.  Many  dates  have 
been  given  for  Its  end.  but  it  really  came  on 
January  1.  1777,  when  the  act  suspending  the 
payment  of  titles  became  effective.  This  was 
not  seen  at  the  time.  .  .  .  But  In  freeing  al- 
most half  of  the  taxpayers  from  the  burden 
of  the  state  religion,  the  state  religion  was  at 
an  end.  Nobody  could  be  forced  to  support  it, 
and  an  attempt  to  levy  titles  upon  Anglicans 


alone  would  be  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  dis- 
sent." P.  53.  See  also  pp.  61,  64.  The  question 
of  assessment  however  was  revived  "with 
far  more  strength  than  ever.  In  the  summer 
of  1784."  Id.,  64.  It  would  seem  more  factual 
therefore  to  fix  the  time  of  disestablishment 
as  of  December,  1 785-January.  1786,  when 
the  Issue  in  large  was  finally  settled. 

'■"  At  one  point  the  wording  was  proposed : 
"No  religion  shall  be  established  by  law,  nor 
shall  the  equal  rights  of  conscience  be  in- 
fringed.'  1  Annals  of  Congress  729.  Cf.  note 
27.  Representative  Huntington  of  Connecti- 
cut feared  this  might  be  construed  to  prevent 
judicial  enforcement  of  private  pledges.  He 
stated  "that  he  feared  .  .  .  that  the  words 
night  be  taken  in  such  latitude  as  to  be  ex- 
tremely hurtful  to  the  cause  of  religion.  He 
understood  the  amendment  to  mean  what 
had  been  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia;  but  others  might  find  It  conveni- 
ent to  put  another  construction  upon  It.  The 
ministers  of  their  congregations  to  the  East- 
ward were  maintained  by  the  contributions 
of  those  who  belonged  to  their  society;  the 
expense  of  building  meeting-houses  was  con- 
tributed In  the  same  manner.  These  things 
were  regulated  by  by-laws.  If  an  action  was 
brought  before  a  Federal  Court  on  any  of 
thes3  cases,  the  person  who  had  neglected  to 
perform  his  engagements  could  not  be  com- 
pelled to  do  it;  for  a  support  of  ministers  or 
building  of  places  of  worship  might  be  con- 
strued into  a  religious  establishment."  1  An- 
nals of  Congress  730. 

To  avoid  any  such  possibility,  Madison  sug- 
gested Inserting  the  word  "national"  before 
"religion,"  thereby  not  only  again  disclaim- 
ing Intent  to  bring  about  the  result  Hunt- 
ington feared  but  also  showing  unmistakably 
that  "establishment"  meant  public  "support" 
of  religion  in  the  financial  sense.  1  Annals 
of  Congress  731.  See  also  IX  Madison,  484- 
487. 

-'The  decision  most  closely  touching  the 
question,  where  it  was  squarely  raised.  Is 
Quick  Bear  v.  Leupp,  210  U.S.  50.  The  Court 
distinguished  sharply  between  appropriations 
from  public  funds  for  the  support  of  religious 
education  and  appropriations  from  funds 
held  in  trust  by  the  Grovernment  essentially 
as  trustee  for  private  Individuals,  Indian 
wards,  as  beneficial  owners.  The  ruling  was 
that  the  latter  could  be  disbursed  to  private, 
religious  schools  at  the  designation  of  those 
patrons  for  paying  the  cost  of  their  educa- 
tion. But  It  was  stated  also  that  such  a  use 
of  public  moneys  would  violate  both  the  First 
Amendment  and  the  specific  statutory  decla- 
ration Involved,  namely,  that  "It  Is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  hereafter  make  no  appropriation 
whatever  for  education  In  any  sectarian 
school."  210  U.S.  at  79.  Cf.  Ponce  v.  Roman 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  210  U.S.  296,  322. 
And  see  Bradfleld  v.  Roberts,  175  U.6.  291,  an 
Instance  of  highly  artificial  grounding  to  sup- 
port a  decision  sustaining  an  appropriation 
for  the  care  of  Indigent  patients  pursuant  to 
a  contract  with  a  private  hospital.  Cf.  also 
the  authorities  cited  in  note  9. 
""See  text  at  note  1. 

" ".  .  .  but  no  religious  Test  shall  ever 
be  required  as  a  Qualification  to  any  OflBce  or 
public  Trust  under  the  United  States." 
Const.,  Art.  VI,  §  3.  See  also  the  two  forms 
prescribed  for  the  President's  Oath  or  Af- 
firmation. Const..  Art.  n,  S  1.  Cf.  Ex  parte 
Garland,  4  Wall.  333;  Cummings  v.  Missouri, 
4  Wall  277;  United  States  v.  Lovett,  328  U.S. 
303. 

^'In  the  words  of  the  Virginia  statute,  fol- 
lowing the  portion  of  the  preamble  quoted 
at  the  beginning  of  this  opinion:  ".  .  .  even 
the  forcing  him  to  support  this  or  that 
teacher  of  his  own  religious  persuasion,  is 
depriving  him  of  the  comfortable  liberty  of 
giving  his  contributions  to  the  particular 
pastor,  whose  morals  he  would  make  his  pat- 
tern, and  whose  powers  he  feels  most  per- 


suasive to  righteousness,  and  Is  withdrawing 
from  the  ministry  those  temporary  rewards 
which  proceeding  from  an  approbation  of 
their  personal  conduct,  are  an  additional  in. 
cltement  to  earnest  and  unremitting  labours 
for  the  Instruction  of  mankind. .  .  ."  Cf  notes 
29,  30,  31  and  text  supra. 
^  See  note  38. 

"See  Bower,  Church  and  State  in  Educa- 
tlon  (1944)  58:  ".  .  .  the  fundamental  di. 
vision  of  the  education  of  the  whole  self  into 
the  secular  and  the  religious  could  not  be 
Justfled  on  the  grounds  of  either  a  sound 
educational  philosophy  or  a  modern  func- 
tional concept  of  the  relation  of  religion  to 
personal  and  social  experience."  See  also  Vere, 
The  Elementary  School,  In  Essays  on  Catholic 
Education  in  the  United  States  (1942)  liO- 
111;  Gabel,  Public  Funds  for  Church  and 
Private  Schools  (1937)   737-739. 

"It  wo<.ild  seem  a  strange  ruling  that  a 
"reasonable,"  that  Is,  presumably  a  small, 
license  fee  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  religious  Instruction,  yet 
that  under  the  correlative  constitutional 
guaranty  against  "an  establishment"  taxes 
may  be  levied  and  used  to  aid  and  promote 
religious  instruction,  if  only  the  amounts 
so  used  are  small.  See  notes  30-31  supra  and 
text. 

Madison's  objection  to  "three  pence"  con- 
tributions and  his  stress  upon  "denying  the 
principle"  without  waiting  until  "usurped 
power  had  .  .  .  entangled  the  question  in 
precedents,"  note  29,  were  reinforced  by  his 
further  characterization  of  the  Assessment 
Bill:  "Distant  as  It  may  be.  In  Its  present 
form,  from  the  Inquisition  it  differs  from  it 
only  in  degree.  The  one  is  the  first  step,  the 
other  the  last  In  the  career  of  intolerance." 
Remonstrance.  Par.  9;  II  Madison  183,  188. 

"  If  It  Is  part  of  the  state's  function  to 
supply  to  religious  schools  or  their  patrons 
the  smaller  Items  of  educational  expense, 
because  the  legislature  may  say  they  perform 
a  public  function,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the 
larger  ones  also  may  not  be  paid.  Indeed, 
It  would  seem  even  more  proper  and  neces- 
sary for  the  state  to  do  this.  For  if  one  class 
of  expenditures  Is  Justified  on  the  ground 
that  it  supports  the  general  cause  of  educa- 
tion or  benefits  the  Individual,  or  can  be 
made  to  do  so  by  legislative  declaration,  so 
even  more  certainly  would  be  the  other.  To 
sustain  payment  for  transportation  to  school, 
for  textbooks,  for  other  essential  materials, 
or  perhaps  for  school  lunches,  and  not  for 
what  makes  all  these  things  effective  for  their 
intended  end,  would  be  to  make  a  public 
function  of  the  smaller  Items  and  their  cu- 
mulative effect,  but  to  make  wholly  private 
in  character  the  larger  things  without  which 
the  smaller  could  have  no  meaning  or  use. 

"Whereas  the  general  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tian knowledge  hath  a  natural  tendency  to 
correct  the  morals  of  men,  restrain  their 
vices,  and  preserve  the  peace  of  society; 
which  cannot  be  effected  without  a  com- 
petent provision  for  le€u-ned  teachers,  who 
may  be  thereby  enabled  to  devote  their  time 
and  attention  to  the  duty  of  Instructing  such 
citizens,  as  from  their  circumstances  and 
want  of  education,  cannot  otherwise  attain 
such  knowledge;  and  it  is  Judged  that  such 
provision  may  be  made  by  the  Legislature, 
without  counteracting  the  liberal  principle 
heretofore  adopted  and  Intended  to  be 
preserved  by  abolishing  all  distinctions  of 
pre-eminence  amongst  the  different  societies 
of  communities  of  Christians;  .  .  .  ."  Sup- 
plemental Appendix;  Poote,  Sketches  of  Vir- 
ginia (1860)  340. 

"  "Because  the  establishment  proposed  by 
the  Bill  is  not  requisite  for  the  support  of 
the  Christian  Religion.  To  say  that  It  Is,  is  a 
contradiction  to  the  Christian  Religion  itself; 
for  every  page  of  it  disavows  a  dependence 
on  the  powers  of  this  world.  .  .  .  Because  the 
establishment  in  question  is  not  necessary 
for  the  support  of   Civil   Government.  .  .  . 
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What  infiuence  In  fact  have  ecclesiastical 
establishments  had  on  ClvU  Society?  ...  In 
no  instance  have  they  been  seen  the  guard- 
ians of  the  liberties  of  the  people."  n  Madi- 
son 183,  187,  188. 

« "Because  experience  wltnesseth  that  ec- 
clesiastical establishments,  Instead  of  main- 
taining the  purity  and  efficacy  of  Religion, 
have  had  a  contrary  operation."  n  Madison 
183.  187. 

•""At  least  let  warning  be  taken  at  the 
first  fruits  of  the  threatened  Innovation.  The 
very  appearance  of  the  Bill  has  transformed 
that  'Christian  forbearance,  love  and  charity,' 
which  of  late  mutually  prevailed,  into  ani- 
mosities and  Jealousies,  which  may  not  soon 
be  appeased."  II  Madison  183,  189. 

*'  In  this  case  briefs  amid  curiae  have  been 
filed  on  behalf  of  various  organizations  rep- 
resenting three  religious  sects,  one  labor 
union,  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
and  the  states  of  Bllnols,  Indiana,  Louisiana, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan  and  New  York.  All 
these  states  have  laws  similar  to  New  Jersey's 
and  all  of  them,  with  one  religious  sect,  sup- 
port the  constitutionality  of  New  Jersey's 
action.  The  others  oppose  It.  Maryland  and 
Mississippi  have  sustained  similar  legislation. 
Note  49  infra.  No  state  without  legislation  of 
this  sort  has  filed  an  opposing  brief.  But  at 
least  six  states  have  held  such  action  Invalid, 
namely,  Delaware,  Oklahoma,  New  York, 
South  Dakota,  Washington  and  Wisconsin. 
Note  49  infra.  The  New  York  ruling  was  over- 
turned by  amendment  to  the  state  constitu- 
tion in  1938.  Constitution  of  New  York,  Art. 
XI.  4. 

Furthermore,  In  this  case  the  New  Jersey 
courts  dlvldetfr  the  Supreme  Court  holding 
the  statute  and  resolution  Invalid,  132  N.  J.  L. 
98,  39  A  2d  75,  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Ap- 
peals reversing  that  decision,  133  N.  J.  L.  350, 
44  A.  2d  333.  In  both  courts,  as  here,  the 
Judges  split,  one  of  three  dissenting  In  the 
Supreme  Court,  three  of  nine  In  the  Court  of 
Errors  and  Appeals.  The  division  Is  typical. 
See  the  cases  cited  In  note  49. 

'^  See  the  authorities  cited  In  note  49;  and 
see  note  54. 

*"  Some  state  courts  have  sustained  statutes 
granting  free  transportation  or  free  school 
books  to  children  attending  denominational 
schools  on  the  theory  that  the  aid  was  a 
benefit  to  the  child  rather  than  to  the  school. 
See  Nichols  v.  Henry,  301  Ky.  434,  191  S.  W. 
2d  930.  with  which  compare  Sherrard  v.  Jef- 
ferson County  Board  of  Education,  294  Ky. 
469.  171  S.  W.  2d  963:  Cochran  v.  Board  of 
Education,  168  La.  1030,  123  So.  664,  aff'd, 
281  U.S.  370;  Borden  v.  Board  of  Education, 
168  La.  1005.  123  So.  655;  Board  of  Education 
V.  Wheat.  174  Md.  314.  199  A.  628;  Adams  v. 
St.  Marys  County,  180  Md.  550,  26  A.  2d 
377;  Chance  v.  Stute  Textbook  R.  &  P.  Board, 
190  Miss.  453,  200  So.  706.  See  also  Bowker  v. 
Baker,  73  Cal.  App.  2d  653,  167  P.  2d  256. 
Other  courts  have  held  such  statutes  uncon- 
stitutional under  state  constitutions  as  aid 
to  the  schools.  Judd  v.  Board  of  Education, 
278  N.Y.  200,  15  N.  E.  2d  576,  but  see  note 
47  supra;  Smith  v.  Donahue,  202  App.  Dlv. 
656,  195  N.Y.S.  715;  State  ex  rel.  Traub  v. 
Broun.  36  Del.  181,  172  A.  835;  Gurney  v. 
Ferguson.  190  Okla.  254,  122  P.  2d  1002; 
Mitchell  V.  Consolidated  School  District,  17 
Wash.  2d  61,  135  P.  2d  79;  Van  Straten  v. 
Milquet.  180  Wis.  109,  192  N.  W.  392.  And 
cf.  Hlebanja  v.  Brewe,  58  S.D.  351,  236  N.  W. 
296.  And  since  many  state  constitutions  have 
provisions  forbidding  the  appropriation  of 
public  funds  for  private  purposes.  In  these 
and  other  cases  the  Issue  whether  the  statute 
was  for  a  "public"  or  "private"  purpose  has 
been  present.  See  Note  (1941)  50  Yale  L.J. 
917.925. 

■■'  E.  jr.,  Gurney  v.  Ferguson,  190  Okla.  254, 
255.  122  P.  2d  1002,  1003;  Mitchell  v.  Con- 
solidated School  District,  17  Wash.  2d  61,  68, 
135  P.  2d  79.  82;  Smith  v.  Donahue,  202  App. 
Div.  656,  664,  195  N.Y.S.  715,  72;  Board  Of  Ed- 
cation   V.    Wheat,    174    Md.    314,    dissenting 


opinion  at  340,  198  A.  628  at  639.  This  is  true 
whether  the  appropriation  and  payment  are 
In  form  to  the  Individual  or  to  the  Institu- 
tion. Ibid.  Questions  of  this  gravity  turn 
upon  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  state's 
expenditure  to  accomplish  the  forbidden 
object,  not  upon  who  receives  the  amount 
and  applies  It  to  that  end  or  the  form  and 
manner  of  the  payment. 

"'  The  payments  here  averaged  roughly 
$40.00  a  year  per  child. 

«"  See  Part  V. 

■3  See  also  note  46  supra  and  Remon- 
strance, Par.  3. 

■■'  Thus  each  brief  filed  here  by  the  sup- 
porters of  New  Jersey's  action,  see  note  47, 
not  only  relies  strongly  on  Cochran  v.  Board 
of  Education,  281  U.S.  370,  but  either  ex- 
plicitly or  In  effect  maintains  that  It  Is  con- 
trolling in  the  present  case. 

^  See  text  at  notes  17-19  supra  and  au- 
thorities cited;  also  Foote,  Sketches  of  Vir- 
ginia (1850)  c.  XV.  Madison's  entire  thesis, 
as  refiected  throughout  the  Remonstrance 
and  In  his  other  writings,  as  well  as  in  his 
opposition  to  the  final  form  of  the  Assess- 
ment Bill,  see  note  43,  was  altogether  Incom- 
patible with  acceptance  of  general  and  "non- 
discriminatory" support.  See  Brant.  C.  XII. 

'^The  protections  are  of  a  nature  which 
does  not  require  appropriations  specially 
made  from  the  public  treasury  and  ear- 
marked, as  Is  New  Jersey's  here,  particularly 
for  religious  institutions  or  uses.  The  First 
Amendment  does  not  exclude  religious  prop- 
erty or  activities  from  protection  against  dis- 
order or  the  ordinary  accidental  Incidents  of 
community  life.  It  forbids  support,  not  pro- 
tection from  interference  or  destruction. 

It  Is  a  matter  not  frequently  recalled  that 
President  Grant  opposed  tax  exemption  of 
religious  property  as  leading  to  a  violation 
of  the  principle  of  separation  of  church  and 
state.  See  President  Grant's  Seventh  Annual 
Message  to  Congress,  December  7,  1875,  In 
IX  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents 
(1897)  4288-4289.  Garfield,  In  a  letter  ac- 
cepting the  nomination  for  the  presidency 
said:  ".  .  .  It  would  be  unjust  to  our  peo- 
ple, and  dangerous  to  our  Institutions,  to 
apply  any  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  na- 
tion, or  of  the  States,  to  the  support  of 
sectarian  schools.  The  separation  of  the 
Church  and  the  State  in  everything  relat- 
ing to  taxation  should  be  absolute."  II  The 
Works  of  James  Abram  Garfield  (ed.  by  Hins- 
dale, 1883)  783. 

"  Neither  do  we  have  here  a  case  of  rate- 
making  by  which  a  public  utility  extends  re- 
duced fares  to  all  school  children.  Including 
patrons  of  religious  schools.  Whether  or  not 
legislative  compulsion  upon  a  private  utility 
to  extend  such  an  advantage  would  be  valid, 
or  its  extension  by  a  municipally  owned  sys- 
tem, we  are  not  required  to  consider.  In  the 
former  Instance,  at  any  rate,  and  generally  If 
not  always  In  the  latter,  the  vice  of  using 
the  taxing  power  to  raise  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  religion  would  not  be  present. 

°'  It  would  seem  at  least  a  doubtfully  suf- 
ficient basis  for  reasonable  classification  that 
some  children  should  be  excluded  simply  be- 
cavise  the  only  school  feasible  for  them  to  at- 
tend, m  View  of  geographic  or  other  situation, 
might  be  one  conducted  In  whole  or  in  part 
tor  profit.  Cf.  note  5. 

'•  See  note  7  supra.  The  resolution  was  as 
follows,  according  to  the  school  board's  min- 
utes read  In  proof:  "The  transportation  com- 
mittee recommended  the  transportation  of 
pupils  of  Ewing  to  the  Trenton  and  Penning- 
ton High  Schools  and  Catholic  Schools  by 
way  of  public  carrier  as  In  recent  years.  On 
Motion  of  Mr.  Ralph  Ryan  and  Mr.  M.  French 
the  same  was  adopted."  (Emphasis  added.) 
The  New  Jersey  court's  holding  that  the  reso- 
lution was  within  the  authority  conferred  by 
the  state  statute  Is  binding  on  us.  Reinman 
V.  Little  Rock,  237  U.S.  176;  Hadacheck  v. 
Sebastian,  239  U.S.  394.  414. 


•"The  population  of  Ewlng  Township,  lo- 
cated near  the  City  of  Trenton,  was  10,146 
according  to  the  census  of  1940.  Sixteenth 
Census  of  the  United  States,  Population,  Vol. 
1 .674. 

"  In  Thomas  v.  Collins.  323  U.  S.  516,  530,  It 
was  said  that  the  preferred  place  given  in  our 
scheme  to  the  great  democratic  freedoms  se- 
cured by  the  First  Amendment  gives  them  "a 
sa:ictlty  and  a  sanction  not  permitting  dubi- 
ous intrusions."  Cf.  Remonstrance.  Par.  3.  9. 
And  in  other  cases  it  has  been  held  that  the 
usual  presumption  of  constitutionality  will 
not  work  to  save  such  legislative  excursions 
in  this  field.  United  States  v.  Carolene  Prod- 
ucts Co..  304  U.  S.  144.  152.  note  4:  see  Wechs- 
ler.  Stone  and  the  Constitution  (1946)  46  Col. 
L.  Rev.  764.  795  et  seq. 

Apart  from  the  Court's  admission  that  New 
Jersey's  present  actio;i  approaches  the  verge 
of  her  power,  it  would  seem  that  a  statute, 
ordinance  or  resolution  which  on  its  face  sin- 
gles out  one  sect  only  by  name  for  enjoyment 
of  the  same  advantages  as  public  schools  or 
their  students,  should  be  held  discriminatory 
on  its  face  by  virtue  of  that  fact  alone,  unless 
it  were  positively  shown  that  no  other  sects 
sought  or  were  available  to  receive  the  same 
advantages. 

•^Decl.  Rights,  Art:  16.  (Note  in  the  origi- 
nal.] 

o^'DecI.  Rights,  Art  1.  [Note  In  the  origi- 
nal .  I 

<"  Art:  16.  [Note  in  the  original.] 

«■"■  Art.  16.  [Note  in  the  original.] 

«Decl.  Rights-title.  [Note  in  the  original.] 

"^  This  copy  of  the  Assessment  Bill  Is  from 
one  of  the  handbills  which  on  December  24, 
1784,  when  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  was 
postponed,  were  ordered  distributed  to  the 
Virginia  counties  by  the  House  of  Delegates. 
See  Journal  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Dele- 
gates. December  24.  1784;  Eckenrode.  102-103. 
The  bill  is  therefore  in  its  final  form,  for  it 
never  again  reached  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Eckenrode,  113. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  wajLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposea  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
dlstinguisjjed  Senators  from  North  Caro- 
lina anal  Alabama.  This  amendment 
broadens  the  present  exemption  of  sec- 
tion TJrZ  of  title  VII  in  two  respects.  Sec- 
tion 702  now  exempts  religious  organiza- 
tions employing  individuals  of  a  particu- 
lar religion  for  religious  activities  and 
provides  an  exemption  for  the  educa- 
tional activities  of  educational  institu- 
tions. 

This  amendment  would  allow  religious 
organizations  and  educational  institu- 
tions a  complete  exemption  from  title  VII 
coverage.  A  religious  organization  would 
be  exempt  whether  or  not  it  is  engaged 
in  religious  activities ;  and  the  present  au- 
thority to  hire  employees  of  a  particular 
religion  for  religious  activities  would  be 
expanded  to  include  race,  color,  sex,  or 
national  origin  for  any  activity.  An  edu- 
cational institution  would  be  made  ex- 
empt from  title  VII  whether  or  not  it  is 
engaged  in  educational  activities. 

As  to  religious  organizations,  it  is  not 
clear  to  me  that  the  religious  integrity  of 
these  institutions  would  be  compromised 
by  equal  employment  opportunities  for 
employees  in  positions  unrelated  to  re- 
ligious activities  of  such  institutions. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  religious 
corporations  and  associations  often  pro- 
vide purely  secular  services  to  the  gen- 
eral public  without  regard  to  religious 
afQliation,  and  that  most  of  the  many 
thousands  of  persons  employed  by  these 
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institutions  perform  totally  secular  func- 
tions. In  this  regard,  employees  in  these 
"religious"  institutions  perform  jobs  that 
are  identical  to  jobs  in  comparable 
secular  institutions.  It  seems  appropriate, 
therefore,  that  these  persons  employed 
by  religious  corporations  and  associations 
should  be  given  the  same  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  as  those  persons  em- 
ployed in  comparable  positions  by 
secular  employers. 

For  example,  religious  organizations  in 
this  country  own  and  operate  a  substan- 
tial number  of  hospitals  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. These  hospitals  employ  a  broad  range 
of  persons  to  staff  them.  Without  ex- 
pounding on  all  of  the  job  classifications 
at  a  ho.spital,  I  will  just  note  that  the 
categories  of  employment  range  from 
nurses  and  hospital  administrators  to 
dieticians  and  housekeeping  persoimel. 
There  is  no  justification,  in  my  judgment, 
for  such  hospitals  to  be  permitted  to  dis- 
criminate against  a  janitor,  for  example, 
on  any  grounds. 

Further,  in  my  judgment,  it  might  be 
vei-y  well  unconstitutional  for  Congress  to 
permit  such  discrimination.  I  recognize 
that  the  first  amendment  protects  the 
free  exercise  of  religion.  I  believe  it  is 
reasonable  for  Congress  to  permit  an  in- 
stitution such  as  Catholic  University  to 
require  its  employees  to  be  Catholic.  The 
major  function  of  that  university  is  the 
propagation  of  its  faith  and  we  should 
not  interfere  with  that  program.  How- 
ever, the  major  purpose  of  hospitals  and 
other  service  agencies  is  to  provide  public 
service.  In  providing  this  service  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  instru- 
ments of  invidious  and  unreasonable  dis- 
crimination in  employment. 

I  would  note  for  the  record  that  at  this 
point  a  similar  issue  has  been  resolved  in 
an  almost  identical  manner  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act,  passed  by  this  Congress 
in  1970,  pro\'ided  no  exemptions  for  em- 
ployers. In  defining  the  term  "employer 
engafred  in  the  business  affecting  com- 
merce," for  purposes  of  this  act.  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  of  necessity  faced  the 
question  of  coverage  of  churches  as  em- 
ployers. Let  me  read  for  the  Record  a 
portion  of  the  interpretation  made  by 
that  agency  just  2  weeks  ago.  It  aiiears  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  Friday.  Janu- 
ary 21.  1972.  at  page  930: 

•  ♦  •  Churches  or  religious  organizations, 
like  charitable  and  nonprofit  organizations, 
are  considered  employers  under  the  Act  where 
they  employ  one  or  more  persons  In  secular 
activities.  As  a  matter  of  enforcement  policy, 
the  performance  of,  or  participation  In.  re- 
ligious services  (as  distinguished  from  sec- 
ular or  proprietary  activities  whether  for 
charitable  or  religion-related  purposes)  will 
be  regarded  as  not  constituting  employment 
under  the  Act.  Any  person,  while  performing 
religious  services  or  participating  in  them  in 
any  degree  is  not  regarded  as  an  employer  or 
employee  under  the  Act,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  such  person  may  be  regarded  as  an 
employer  or  employee  for  other  purposes — 
for  example,  giving  or  receiving  remunera- 
tion In  connection  with  the  performance  of 
religious  services. 

•  •  •  Some  examples  of  coverage  of  re- 
ligious organizations  as  employers  would  be: 
A  private  hospital  owned  or  operated  by  a 
religious  organization:  a  private  school  or 
orphp-nage  owned  or  operated  by  a  religious 
organization;    commercial  establishments  of 


rellgloiu  organizations  engaged  in  producing 
or  selling  products  such  as  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, bakery  goods,  religious  goods,  etc.;  and 
administrative,  executive,  and  other  office 
personnel  employed  by  religious  organiza- 
tions. Some  examples  of  noncoverage  In  the 
case  of  religious  organizations  would  be: 
Clergymen  while  performing  or  participating 
in  religious  services:  and  other  participants 
In  religious  services:  namely  choir  masters, 
organists,  other  musicians,  choir  members, 
ushers  and  the  like. 

I  have  read  that  citation  from  another 
bit  of  legislation  that  is  now  law  to  point 
out  the  analogous  situation  that  we  are 
dealing  with  here  on  another  point  of 
law  in  another  department  of  govern- 
ment activity. 

Mr.  President,  just  a  few  days  ago  in 
a  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  the  following  exchange  oc- 
curred : 

Mr.  Ervin.  It  also  enables  the  political 
hands  of  Caesar  to  be  laid  upon  the  sacred 
things  of  Ood.  And  each  one  of  these  cases 
where  any  of  these  things  occur  Is  subject 
to  be  reviewed  in  the  Federal  courts.  Is  It 
not? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  would  say  that  the  equality 
of  rights  has  nothing  to  do  with  Caesar,  and 
maybe  had  more  to  do  with  Ood. 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  would  say  you  do  not  get 
equality  of  rights  by  robbing  the  majority  of 
their  rights,  and  that  Is  what  this  bill  will 
do  to  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  But  apart  from  that — 

•  ••.•• 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  do  not  think  Congress  has  a 
right  to  authorize  Caesar  to  lay  his  political 
hands  upon  the  affairs  of  Ood.  and  that  is 
exactly  what  the  bill  does. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  interpret  Ood's  mandate 
to  man  differently  than  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

I  reiterate  my  judgment  expressed  that 
day — of  all  the  institutions  in  this  coun- 
try who  should  be  setting  the  example 
of  equal  employment  opportunity,  of 
equal  opportunity  for  that  matter  in  all 
aspects  of  life,  it  is  America's  religious 
institutions.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Houses  of  God  in  this  country  do  not 
shirk  that  responsibility  nor  should  we. 

The  impact  of  this  amendment  on 
educational  institutions  is  also  not  in 
keeping  with  our  purpose  to  strengthen 
the  EEOC.  Broaderung  the  exemption 
instead  of  eliminating  it  will  serve  only 
to  continue  existing  discriminatory  prac- 
tices against  the  teachers  and  other 
staffs  of  this  Nation's  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

It  is  our  aim,  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
sidering the  present  legislation,  to 
strengthen  the  provisions  of  title  VII  and 
to  eliminate  the  inconsistencies  and  in- 
sufficiencies which  we  allowed  into  that 
law  in  1964.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  re- 
affirm existing  loopholes. 

At  present,  there  are  approximately 
2,865,000  teachers  and  full-time  faculty 
in  120,000  educational  institutions  in  our 
Nation.  There  are  also  approximately  1.5 
million  nonprofessional  staff  employed 
by  these  institutions. 

Most  of  the  teachers  and  staff  are 
public  employees,  the  remainder  are  em- 
ployed by  private  institutions.  And.  yet, 
under  the  present  law,  most  of  these  em- 
ployees are  without  an  adequate  and  ef- 
fective Federal  remedy.  But  I  submit, 
Mr.  President,  that  these  4  million  are 
no  different  from  other  employees  in  the 


Nation  and  deserve  to  be  accorded  the 
same  protections.  To  continue  the  exist- 
ing exemption  for  these  employees  would 
not  only  continue  to  work  an  injustice 
against  this  vital  segment  of  our  Nation's 
work  force,  but  would  also  establish  a 
class  of  employers  who  could  pursue  em- 
ployment policies  which  are  otherwise 
prohibited  by  the  law. 

The  existence  of  discrimination  in  the 
employment  practices  of  our  Nation's 
educational  institutions  is  well  known, 
and  has  been  adequately  demonstrated 
by  overwhelming  statistical  evidence  as 
well  as  numerous  complaints  from 
groups  and  individuals.  Minorities  and 
women  continue  to  be  subject  to  blatant 
discrimination  in  these  institutions. 

As  regards  minorities,  statistical  stu- 
dies show  that  minorities  are  generally 
underrepresented  in  teaching  positions 
in  educational  institutions,  and  those 
that  are  employed  are  relegated  to  the 
lower  paying  and  less  prestigious  posi- 
tions. For  example,  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  Negroes  hold  only 
about  10  percent  of  all  available  posi- 
tions, Spanish-speaking  Americans 
about  0.8  percent  and  all  other  minori- 
ties about  0.5  percent.  This  underrep- 
resentation  becomes  more  pronounced 
when  we  look  at  the  Institutions  of  high- 
er learning  where  Negroes  account  for 
only  2.2  percent  of  all  faculty.  Orientals 
1.3  percent,  and  all  other  minorities  only 
0.3  percent. 

Perhaps  the  most  extensive  discrimi- 
nation In  educational  institutions,  how- 
ever, is  found  in  the  treatment  of  wom- 
en. While  women  are  generally  well  rep- 
resented statistically  in  terms  of  num- 
bers employed,  they  are  generally 
relegated  to  the  lowest  paying  and  least 
prestigious  jobs.  Women  accoimt  for  the 
majority  of  teachers  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  but  they  are  virtually 
totally  excluded  from  positions  as  prin- 
cipals and  other  administrative  or  de- 
cisionmaking positions. 

In  Institutions  of  higher  education 
women  are  almost  totally  absent  in  the 
position  of  academic  dean,  and  are  gross- 
ly underrepresented  in  all  other  major 
faculty  positions.  Also,  I  would  add,  that 
this  discrimination  does  not  only  exist 
as  regards  to  the  acquiring  of  jobs,  but 
that  it  is  similarly  prevalent  In  the  area 
of  salaries  and  promotions  where  studies 
have  shown  a  well-established  pattern  of 
unlawful  wage  differentials  and  discrimi- 
natory promotion  policies. 

And  yet,  Mr.  President,  despite  the 
existence  of  this  obvious  discrimination, 
this  entire  segment  of  our  working  pop- 
ulation has  not  been  provided  with  ade- 
quate Federal  relief. 

Not  only  have  educational  institutions 
been  excluded  from  the  protections  of 
title  VII,  but  teachers  and  other  pro- 
fessionals have  similarly  been  excluded 
from  the  protection  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act, 
which  has  been  used  successfully  by 
other  employees  to  halt  discriminatory 
wage  differentials.  What  this  means  is 
that  for  most  employees  of  educational 
institutions,  the  only  available  remedy 
has  been  an  individual  suit  imder  the 
antidiscrimination  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. However,  as  has  been  noted  by 
the  committee  in  reporting  out  8.  2515; 
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this  method  of  relief  is  very  time  con- 
suming and  costly,  and  does  not  guaran- 
tee complete  relief  in  every  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  v,e  have  been  very  remiss  in  allow- 
ing the  employees  of  this  Nation's  edu- 
cational institutions  to  go  without  an 
adequate  Federal  remedy  against  Job 
discrimination  for  as  long  as  we  have. 

The  exclusion  of  educational  institu- 
tions from  the  protections  offered  by 
title  vn  is  a  major  factor  in  the  dis- 
crimination which  exists  in  our  educa- 
tional institutions  today.  There  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  any  reason,  there- 
fore, why  this  legislative  oversight 
should  be  continued.  We  mtist  correct 
this  important  defect  of  title  VII  imme- 
diately, and  provide  employees  of  edu- 
cational institutions  the  same  protec- 
tions that  we  accord  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion's work  force. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  list  of  organizations  which 
support  the  bill  before  the  Senate  with- 
out the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ators from  North  Carolina  and  Alabama. 
From  A  to  U,  the  list  indicates  the  re- 
ligious organizations  that,  by  supporting 
the  bill  as  it  was  reported  to  the  Senate, 
oppose  the  pending  amendment. 

From  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  through  the  United  Synagogue  of 
America — as  I  rapidly  refresh  my  recol- 
lection and  scan  the  list — all  the  or- 
ganizations listed  here  are  religious  or- 
ganizations, and  they  cover  the  gambit 
of  faith  in  this  coimtry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

List  of  Organizations 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zlon  Church. 

American  Baptist  Convention — Division  of 
Social  Concern. 

American  Jewish  Committee. 

American  Jewish  Congress. 

Antl-Defamatlon   League  of  B'nal   BTith. 

B'nai  B'rlth  Women. 

Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Church  of  the  Brethren — Brethren  Service 
Commission. 

Church  Women  United. 

Episcopal  Church — Division  of  Christian 
Citizenship. 

Franciscan  Social  Action  Team. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 

Hadassah. 

Lutheran  Church  In  America — Board  of 
Social  Ministry. 

National   Baptist  Convention,  U.S.A. 

National  Catholic  Conference  for  Inter- 
racial Justice. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

National  Council  of  Churches — Depart- 
ment of  Social  Justice. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

Presbyterian  Interracial  CouncU. 

Unitarian  Unlversallst  Association. 

Unitarian  Unlversallst  Women's  Federa- 
tion. 

United  Christian  Missionary  Society. 

United  Church  of  Christ — Committee  for 
Racial  Justice  Now. 

United  Church  of  Christ — CouncU  for 
Christian  Social  Action. 

United  Methodist  Church— Board  of  Social 
Concern. 

United  Presbyterian  Church — Commission 
on  Religion  &  Race. 


United  Presbyterian  Church — OflQce  of 
Church  &  Society. 

U.S.  Catholic  Conference — Department  of 
Social  Development. 

United  Synagogue  of  America. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  5^  eld? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVns.  Mr.  President,  the  real 
question  here  is  the  size  of  the  exemp- 
tion which  is  being  sought.  Senator 
Williams  has  very  splendidly  argued  the 
merits,  and  I  believe  that  the  remaining 
factor  which  is  Important  to  Senators, 
as  they  vote,  is  the  size  of  this  exemption. 
It  is  estimated  that  some  4,300,000  em- 
ployees are  concerned  in  educational  in- 
stitutions. That  is  an  enormous  exemp- 
tion to  drop  from  this  act.  That  fact 
appears  at  page  11  of  the  conunittee's 
report : 

There  are  at  present  over  120,000  educa- 
tional Institutions,  with  approximately  2.8 
million  teachers  and  professional  staff  mem- 
bers and  another  1 .5  mUUon  non-professional 
staff  members.  Yet  all  of  these  employees  are. 
In  effect,  without  an  effective  Federal  remedy 
in  the  area  of  employment  discrimination. 

Mr.  President,  that  represents  4.300,- 
000  workers.  It  points  out,  too,  that  tills 
is  not  a  fanciful  matter  on  our  part  but 
that  there  are  critically  important  evi- 
dences of  discrimination  in  these  insti- 
tutions. 

Senators  are  invited  to  read  on,  on  the 
next  page  of  the  report,  which  indicates 
the  tremendous  disproportion — the 
courts  have  held  that  that  is  a  perfectly 
proper  item  of  evidence — between  the 
percentages  of  positions  held  by  blacks 
and  other  minorities  and  the  percentage 
which  they  represent  in  population. 

In  addition  to  the  discrimination  on 
the  ground  of  color,  there  are  tremen- 
dous evidences  of  discrimination  based 
upon  the  same  criteria  against  women, 
bearing  in  mind  that  sex  Is  also  covered 
as  an  important  item  of  discrimination 
in  this  bj 

For  all)those  reasons,  because  we  are 
dealing  wiVi  enormous  numbers  of  peo- 
ple— a  worker  for  an  educational  insti- 
tution or  a\eligious  institution  is  still  a 
worker — whne  we  understand  the  re- 
sponsibility 01  dealing  with  respect  for 
the  establishment  of  religion  as  such — 
and  we  very  amply  safeguard  them  in 
the  exemption  to  702  contained  in  the 
bill  at  page  33 — there  is  no  reason  for 
allowing  those  cover  words  to  take  out 
of  the  operation  of  common  justice  and 
equal  opportunity  for  a  job,  which  is  the 
essence  of  this  bill,  some  4,300,000  work- 
ers. Yet,  that  would  be  the  effect  of  this 
amendment. 

So,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  plus 
those  eloquently  stated  by  the  manager 
of  the  bill.  Senator  Williams,  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  Senate  will  reject  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  the  time  of  the  proponents 
of  this  amendment  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  horrendous  provisions  of  S.  2515  is 
section  3,  which  removes  the  existing 
exemption  for  employees  of  educational 
institutions,  as  presently  contained  in 
section  702  of  the  Ci\il  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  This  overzealous  proposal  at- 
tempts, first,  to  subvert  academic  free- 
dom and.  second,  violate  the  prohibition 
contained  in  the  first  amendment  which 
guarantees  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

In  addition,  if  this  section  of  the  bill  is 
passed,  it  invites  a  further  expansion  and 
continuation  of  the  practices  of  harass- 
ing local  school  officials  and  interfering 
with  local  school  systems  that  have  been 
running  rampant  since  the  adoption  of 
title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 
Enactment  of  section  3  of  S.  2515  could 
destroy  academic  freedom.  Objective 
criticism,  indeE>endent  judgment,  the 
search  for  truth  unhampered  by  tran- 
sient political  interests — all  of  which  are 
vital  to  academic  freedom — could  be 
altered  and  reshaped  by  the  EEOC. 
Academic  tenure — the  very  cornerstone 
of  academic  freedom — would  be  placed 
in  serious  jeopardy  if  Federal  hiring  and 
promotion  practices  are  substituted  for 
those  of  local  school  administrators. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  any  Fed- 
eral law  more  at  odds  with  the  guaran- 
tee of  religious  freedom  than  EEOC  su- 
pervision of  employment  practices  of 
church-supported  educational  institu- 
tions. 

History  tells  us  that  it  was  largely  be- 
cause of  religious  persecution  that  many 
of  our  forefathers  left  England  and  Eu- 
rope to  settle  in  American  colonies. 

Religious  freedom  in  the  New  World 
lighted  man's  way  to  political  freedom. 
The  revelation  of  spiritual  freedom  cre- 
ated a  passionate  desire  in  the  hearts  of 
the  colonists  for  freedom  from  political 
bondage,  ecclesiastical  privilege,  and 
royal  favor.  It  was  because  they  recog- 
nized that  secular  and  religious  authority 
must  be  rigorously  separated  that  the 
foimders  of  our  Nation  did  not  consider 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
be  complete  until  there  was  adopted  a 
Bill  of  Rights  In  which  they  made  a  flat 
prohibition  in  the  very  article  that: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  the 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof  .  .  . 

It  was  not  a  new  idea  for  it  was  wTlt- 
ten  long  ago: 

Render  therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things 
which  are  Caesar's;  and  unto  God  the  things 
that  are  God's. 

Under  our  system  of  religious  freedom 
which  would  be  violated  by  this  EEOC 
bill,  religious  organizations  have  seen  fit 
to  use  their  own  resources  to  establish 
church  schools  at  every  level  of  educa- 
tion— elementary,  secondary,  and  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.  They  did  so 
because  they  wanted  youth  taught  in  a 
religious  atmosphere  and  by  Christian 
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instructors.  Indeed,  the  establishment  of 
church-related  educational  institutions 
in  the  embodiment  of  the  free  exercise 
of  religion.  This  form  of  religious  activity 
has  always  been  recognized  to  occupy  the 
same  high  estate  imder  the  first  amend- 
ment as  worshipping  in  the  churches  and 
preaching  from  the  pulpits. 

The  argument  has  been  made  and 
pressed  wiih  vigor  that  section  3  of  the 
bill  continues  the  exemption  for  church- 
supported  schools,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities with  respect  to  the  employment  of 
individuals  of  a  particular  religion  to 
perform  work  or  teach  subjects  connect- 
ed with  religious  activities. 

The  argument  is  lacking  in  both  in- 
tellectual and  con.stitutional  strength.  It 
rests  solely  upon  the  fallacy  that  the  only 
"free  exercise"  of  religion  at  a  church- 
related  school  is  restricted  to  schools  of 
theology  and  the  teaching  of  religious 
subjects  at  lower  levels.  It  concludes, 
therefore,  that  all  other  activities  and 
teachings  at  church-supported  schools 
are  secular  rather  than  religious  activi- 
ties. 

To  this  argument,  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit that  the  reasoning  of  the  propo- 
nents of  section  3  is  not  the  constitutional 
standard,  nor  are  their  preferences  for 
that  matter.  The  constitutional  standard 
is  separation  of  church  and  state.  And  so 
far  as  interference  with  the  "free  exer- 
cise"'  of  religion,  the  separation  must  be 
full  and  complete.  The  first  amendment 
prohibition  is  absolute.  The  power  and 
authority  sought  in  section  3  is  just  the 
type  of  Government  invasion  that  the 
first  amendment  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent. 

Thus,  the  question  in  connection  with 
section  3  of  S.  2515  which  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  myself  seeks  to  reach  is  not 
whether  its  language  has  entered  too  far 
into  the  sacred  area  of  religious  freedom, 
but  whether  it  has  entered  it  at  all. 

It  is  enough  here  to  quote  Mr.  Justice 
Jackson  in  his  famous  opinion  in  West 
Virginia  State  Board  of  Education  v. 
Barnett  (319  U.S.  624)  when  he  said: 

If  there  is  any  fixed  star  In  our  constitu- 
tional constellation.  It  Is  that  no  official, 
high  or  petty,  can  prescribe  what  shall  be 
orthodox  In  politics,  nationalism,  religion,  or 
other  matters  of  opinion  or  force  citizens  to 
confes.s  by  word  or  act  their  faith  therein. 
If  there  are  any  circumstances  which  per- 
mit an  exception,  they  do  not  now  occur  to 
us. 


prise  the  committee  how  they  felt  about 
section  3  and  how  they  viewed  it  as  a  pos- 
sible encroachment  upon  religious  free- 
dom, and  what  effect,  if  any,  the  proposal 
would  have  upon  the  charters  of  their  re- 
spective institutions? 

In  connection  with  this  latter  point 
many  will  recall  that  when  legislation 
similar  to  S.  2515  was  before  the  Senate 
during  the  91st  Congress,  the  distin- 
guished Senior  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Ervin)  pointed  out  that  he 
once  served  on  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Davidson  College,  a  liberal  arts  school 
founded  and  supported  by  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  further  pointed  out  that  David- 
son had,  and  presumably  still  does  have  a 
regulation  which  stipulates  that  no  pro- 
fessor would  teach  any  course  at  that 
institution  unless  he  is  a  member  of  an 
Evangehcal  Church.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  went  on  to  say  : 

Mr.  President.  I  think  in  any  free  society. 
If  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
or  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or 
the  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  or  the 
members  of  any  other  religious  body  see  fit 
to  establish,  through  their  own  resources,  an 
institution  of  learning  for  the  Instruction  of 
youth,  and  they  want  the  youth  of  that 
Institution  to  be  taught  by  persons  they  re- 
gard as  Christian  professors,  even  In  non- 
reli^ious  subjects  such  as  mathematics  or 
trigonometry  or  philosophy,  they  should  have 
the  unqualified  right  to  do  that. 

"Yet  the  bill  before  the  Senate  will  take 
away  from  Institutions  like  Davidson  College 
the  right  to  select  professors  who  are  mem- 
bers of  e\ angelical  churches  because  that 
would  be  discriminating  against  other  pro- 
fessors on  account  of  their  religion.  The 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
under  this  bill,  could  actually  require  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Davidson  College  to  hire 
a  Mohammedan,  for  example,  to  Instruct  the 
youth  attending  the  college. 

"That  Is  the  extent  of  the  tyranny  which 
this  bill  would  inflict  upon  the  peop'e  of 
America.  We  might  as  well  recognize  it.  This 
Is  the  most  tyrannical  proposal  ever  .sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
It  destroys  the  right  of  people  to  exercise 
their  religion,  because  that  Is  exactly  what 
these  denominational  colleges  are  doing  when 
they  make  a  requirement  that  professors 
shall  be  members  of  a  particular  church, 
even  though  they  are  teaching  nonrellglou.s 
subjects. 
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S.  Wright,  president  of  Samford  Univer- 
sity; a  Baptist-supported  university  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  which  bears  on  sec- 
tion 3.  It  reads: 

Samforo   UNivEasriY, 
Birmingham,  Ala..  December  20, 1971 
Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jim  :  My  absence  from  the  office  and 
from  the  country  for  a  part  of  the  time  has 
delayed  unduly  this  opportunity  to  acknowl- 
edge and  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  No- 
vember  9  regarding  an  amendment  which 
you  proposed  to  Introduce  to  S2515. 

All  of  us  at  Samford  University  deeply 
appreciate  your  though  tfulness  In  sharine 
this  information  with  us.  We  want  vou  to 
know  we  wholeheartedly  support'  vour 
amendment  to  remove  schools,  colleges  "and 
other  educational  Institutions  from  coverage 
under  a  bill  recently  approved  by  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  If  en- 
acted without  the  amendment,  the  legisla- 
tion would  destroy  our  educational  institu- 
tions by  giving  an  agency  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment complete  power  over  such  matters 
as  the  employment  of  faculty,  the  academic 
program,  etc. 

We  are  in  full  accord  with  your  belief  that 
the  power  sought  under  the  EEOC  expansion 
bin  is  clearly  a  spiritual  and  constitutional 
violation  of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stltutlon. 

We  will  appreciate  very  much  receiving 
such  Information  as  you  can  give  us  con- 
cernmg  the  present  status  of  this  legisla- 
tion. We  certainly  want  to  support  this 
amendment  in  every  possible  way. 

We  deeply  appreciate  your  close  attention 
to  this  matter  and  your  support  o*'  our 
Christian  institutions. 

With   warmest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes  for  the  holiday  season,  I  am 
Sincerely  your  friend. 

Leslie  S.  Wright. 

President. 


It  should  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  that  none  of  the  Presidents  or 
heads  of  public,  private,  and  church-sup- 
ported schools  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee in  hearings  on  S.  2515.  This  is  even 
more  strange  when  it  is  remembered  that 
this  is  the  Senate  committee  which  also 
handles  the  great  bulk  of  legislation  here 
in  the  Senate  relating  to  programs  for 
our  schools  and,  therefore,  it  alreadv  had 
available  to  it  a  wealth  of  names  of  dis- 
tinguished educators  at  every  level  of 
education  who  could  have  been  requested 
to  appear  at  the  hearings  with  respect 
to  section  3  and.  undoubtedly,  a  number 
of  them  would  have  been  happy  to  do 
so. 

Why  were  not  spokesmen  for  the  edu- 
cational arms  of  our  great  religious  de- 
nominations requested  to  verbally  ap- 


We  all  know  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
acknowledged  as  one  of  the  greatest  liv- 
ing authorities  on  constitutional  matters. 
The   Senator   from   Alabama   considers 
him  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  time. 
His  brillance  on  constitutional  law  has 
been  witnessed  many  times  in  this  Cham- 
ber. I  deem  it  a  great  privilege  to  serve 
with  him  here  in  the  Senate  and  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  in  defense 
of  the  freedoms  and  rights  which  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  deemed  in- 
dispensable to  liberty.  Like  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  knows  that  eternal  vigilance  is 
the   price  of  liberty.   I  commend   him 
on  the  excellent  speech  he  made  in  the 
Senate  2  years  ago  against  the  EEOC 
expansion  bill  from  which  I  have  just 
quoted,  and  I  commend  his  wise  and 
trenchant  words  to  each  member  of  this 
body. 

I  wish  to  read  into  the  record  at  this 
point  a  letter  I  received  from  Dr.  Leslie 


Mr.  President,  our  oath  of  ofQce  en- 
joins us  from  enacting  into  law  a  bill 
which  would  license  the  EEOC.  under 
cover  of  the  soft  euphemism  of  "equal 
employment  opportunity"  to  steal  into 
the  forbidden  area  of  religious  freedom. 
I  submit  that  the  constitutional  language 
that  ours  is  a  government  which  allows 
no  statute  that  prohibits  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion  extends  to  the  activities 
and  teachings  of  a  church-related  school 
as  a  whole.  The  concern  for  separation 
of  church  and  state  which  inspired  and 
prompted  submission  of  the  first  amend- 
ment in  1789  continues  to  be  as  mean- 
ingful today  when  overzealous  legisla- 
tion threatens  to  destroy  the  freedoms 
which  the  first  amendment  enshrines.  If 
this  is  not  true,  the  first  amendment  is 
but  an  empty  pledge  expressed  in  idle 
words. 

Mr.  President,  the  total  unconcern  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  for  individual  freedoms, 
property  rights,  and  constitutional  prin- 
ciples that  would  lie  trampled  In  the 
dust  under  Its  grab  for  power,  is  indeed 
shocking. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  wiU 
agree  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
briefly  discuss  amendments  No.  815.  The 
present  law  exempts  educational  institu- 
tions from  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The 
bill  as  reported  would  cover  those  who 
select  and  employ  teachers,  professors, 
faculty  administrators,  deans,  college 
presidents,   and  janitors.   Some  of  the 
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more  liberal  campuses  of  this  coimtry, 
which  have  been  preoccupied  with  the 
ramifications  of  academic  freedom, 
might  be  a  little  surprised  at  what  this 
bill  could  do  to  them. 

A  broader  area  of  concern,  however. 
that  has  an  effect  in  every  neighborhood, 
and  every  family  is  that  of  the  faculties 
of  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Let 
me  say  that  we  in  the  South  are  well 
aware  of  what  is  involved  here.  The 
schools  in  Southern  States  are  under 
court  orders  or  HE?W  instructions  to  es- 
tablish racial  balance  in  school  faculties. 
These  orders  are  being  carried  out. 
Sometimes  the  consequences  are  difficult 
to  accept  but  it  is  being  done. 

As  the  Members  of  tills  body  know,  I 
have  for  some  time  been  advocating  that 
there  be  a  single  national  policy  to  be 
applied  imiformly  in  all  regions  of  the 
United  States  in  dealing  with  conditions 
of  segregation  by  race,  without  regard 
to  the  origin  or  cause  of  such  segrega- 
tion. Twice  the  Senate  has  passed  this 
amendment.  The  Senate  education  bill 
contains  it,  and  a  modification  of  it  that 
is  in  the  education  bill  passed  by  the 
House  will  be  a  matter  of  discussion  soon, 
together  with  the  busing  amendments. 

I  believe  that  all  parts  of  the  coimtry 
should  be  treated  alike  in  all  matters, 
Including  the  requirements  as  to  school 
faculties.  If  racial  balance  in  faculties  is 
required  in  one  area,  it  should  be  in  all 
areas.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  could 
move  in  that  direction,  but  I  do  not  think 
this  bill  is  the  right  vehicle.  However, 
should  these  provisions  become  law,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  see  how  they  are 
received  in  the  school  districts  of  the 
North,  where  the  first  few  busing  decrees 
have  resulted  in  an  aroused  and  incensed 
citizenry. 

I  repeat,  however,  this  bill  is  not  the 
proper  vehicle  for  such  action,  if  it  is  to 
be  taken.  This  bill  can  only  add  to  the 
turmoil  and  confusion  that  already  ex- 
ists in  the  Nation's  school  systems,  if 
the  exemption  from  the  EEO  Act  riow 
afforded  educational  institutions  is  re- 
moved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  occm-s  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  if  they  have  not  al- 
ready been  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Mirme- 
sota  fMr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the 
Smator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man),  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TtTNNEY) ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McCjovern)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  .  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HtTMPHREY) ,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney), 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Cormecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Ervin's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Fan- 
nin) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  813 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  and  myself,  I  call  up  amend- 
ment No.  813. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk  read 
amendment  No.  813  as  follows: 

1.  On  page  32.  line  13.  Insert  the  words 
"twenty-five"  between  the  word  "has"  and 
the  word  "or". 

2.  On  pages  32  and  33.  strike  out  every- 
thing from  the  word  "during"  on  line  25  on 
page  32  through  the  figure  "1971"  on  line  1 
on  page  33. 

3.  On  page  33.  strike  out  lines  6,  7.  8,  9, 
and  10. 

4.  Renumber  (5)  as  (4). 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield,  without  los- 
ing his  right  to  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  really 
one  amendment.  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  consider  them  en  bloc,  but 
they  strike  the  figure  "8"  and  restore 
the  figure  "25"  as  a  measure  of  the  num- 
ber of  employees  a  person  must  have  to 
be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
minute.  We  have  not  heard  that  unani- 
mous-consent request,  and  we  have  had 
no  opportunity  to  object  or  not  object. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  can  object 
and  have  four  votes  instead  of  one. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  does  not  wish  to  object,  but  Sen- 
ators ought  to  know  about  it  before  the 
Chair  passes  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  reserving  the  right  to 
object — and  I  shall  not  object 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  with- 
draw the  request. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  What  we  wish  to  do. 
if  the  Senator  will  allow  us  to.  because 
we  need  unanimous  consent  for  this,  is 
move  to  reconsider  the  previous  vote. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Then  I  have  no  objection 
to  this  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  last 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
understands  there  is  another  amend- 
ment before  us.  By  unanimous  consent, 
a  motion  to  reconsider  the  previous  vote 
Is  in  order. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the  pre- 
vious amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  trom  North  Car- 
olina yield,  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  May  I  in- 
quire, for  the  benefit  of  Senators  who 
may  be  waiting  on  the  floor,  if  the  Sen- 
ator intends  to  reach  a  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  tonight? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  I  have  been  going  since 
6  o'clock  this  morning,  and  I  feel  I  have 
put  in  a  full  day's  work. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  A  further 
inquiry,  if  the  Senator  will  allow  me: 
Does  the  Senator  intend  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nay.s  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Then,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  there 
will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  today. 

I  thank  the  able  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock)  .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  appoints  the  following  Sena- 
tors to  the  Canada-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference  to  be  held  in 
Ottawa,  Canada,  February  17-20.  1972: 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  : 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDicK) :  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGS);  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  ;  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ;  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper);  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ;  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford). 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  commimicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  AUTOMOTIVE  PROD- 
UCTS TRADE  ACT  OF  1965— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Brock  >  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which,  with  the 
accompanying  report,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  hereby  transmit  the  fifth  annual 
report  on  the  Automotive  Products 
Trade  Act  of  1965.  That  act  authorized 
implementation  by  the  United  States  of 
an  automotive  agreement  with  Canada 
which  was  designed  to  create  a  broader 
U.S.-Canadian  market  for  automotive 
products.  Included  in  this  annual  report 
Is  information  on  automotive  trade,  pro- 
duction, prices,  employment  and  other 
Information  relating  to  activities  under 
the  act  during  1970. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  February  1,  1972. 


REPORT  ON  EARTHQUAKE  INSUR- 
ANCE—A MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Southeast  Hurricane  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1965,  I  am  hereby 
transmitting  the  "Report  on  Earth- 
quake Insurance"  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment under  the  direction  of  Federal 
Insiu-ance  Administrator  George  K. 
Bernstein. 

As  indicated  In  the  introduction,  sub- 
mission of  this  report  has  been  delayed 
to  allow  coordination  with  a  special 
study  of  natural  disaster  insurance  and 
to  incorporate  the  experience  following 
the  February  1971  earthquake  in  San 
Fernando,  California. 

I  am  also  enclosing  for  your  attention 
copies  of  the  transmittal  letters  of 
Secretary  Romney  and  Administrator 
Bernstein. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  February  1,  1972. 


THE    VIRGINIA    SCHOOL    DISTRICT 
CASE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  yesterday  gave  an  interview  to 
Matt  Cooney,  of  the  Westinghouse 
Broadcasting  Stations.  At  the  appropri- 
ate time,  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  interview  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  question  put  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
era! was  this: 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  a  Judge  has  ordered 
the  merger  of  several  predominantly  white 
Richmond,  Virginia  suburban  school  districts 
with  a  predominantly  black  Intercity  system. 
Would  you  personally  favor  having  the  Jus- 
tice Department  Join  opponents  of  the  deci- 
sion In  their  appeal  to  higher  courts? 

The  Attorney  General  replied  thusly: 
Well,  that  decision  on  the  Richmond  case, 
of  course.  Is  325  pages  long.  It  has  a  lot  of 
legal  Implications.  It  has  a  lot  of  educational 
implications  which,  of  course,  are  being 
looked  at  In  other  parts  of  the  government. 
And  so  again  at  this  particular  moment  I 
cannot  give  you  a  specific  answer  to  your 
stated  question. 
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Now  the  significant  part  comes.  The 
Attorney  General  is  still  speaking: 

I  would,  however,  point  out  that  If  the  re- 
sult of  that  decision  would  wind  up  contrary 
to  the  position  that  the  President  has  taken 
with  respect  to  this  subject  matter,  whereby 
quality  education  Is  destroyed  In  the  proc- 
ess of  bringing  about  racial  balance  through 
extensive  busing  or  other  processes,  why, 
then,  necessarily  I  would  be  obligated  to  fol- 
low the  President's  determinations  and  tak« 
that  side  of  the  case. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  of  yesterday. 

I  commend  the  Attorney  General  for 
indicating  that  he  may  have  the  Justice 
Department  intervene  in  this  case.  I 
think  that  the  conditions  that  he  set 
forth  are  there.  He  said  that — 

If  the  result  of  that  decision  would  wind 
up  contrary  to  the  position  that  the  Presi- 
dent  has  taken  with  respect  to  this  subject 
matter,  whereby  quality  education  is  de- 
stroyed in  the  process  of  bringing  about  ra- 
cial balance  through  extensive  busing  or 
other  processes,  why,  then,  necessarily  I 
would  be  obligated  to  follow  the  President's 
determinations  and  take  that  side  of  the 
case. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  is  this:  A 
Federal  judge,  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, has  ordered  the  consolidation  of  the 
school  districts  of  an  Independent  city, 
the  city  of  Richmond,  and  two  adjoin- 
ing coimties,  the  county  of  Henrico  and 
the  coimty  of  Chesterfield.  The  city  of 
Richmond  has  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 260,000.  Henrico  County  has  a 
PKjpulation  of  slightly  under  200,000.  I 
think  it  is  180,000  now.  Ch3sterfleld 
County  has  a  population  of  over  100.000. 
This  Federal  judge  has  decreed  that  the 
county  and  city  lines  will  be  abolished 
insofar  as  the  school  districts  are  con- 
cerned. He  Is  demanding  that  the  stu- 
dents from  Henrico  and  Chesterfield 
Counties  be  bused  into  Richmond  and 
that  the  students  from  Richmond  be 
bused  into  the  surrounding  counties  of 
Henrico  and  Chesterfield. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  will  not  be  dis- 
ruptive of  the  educational  process.  I  do 
not  know  how  the  educational  process 
could  be  disrupted. 

And  what  do  you  do  about  local  gov- 
ernment? If  a  Federal  judge  can  say  we 
are  going  to  abolish  the  district  lines  of 
two  counties,  which  are  independent  un- 
der Virginia  law,  and  of  a  city  which  is 
independent  under  Virginia  law,  and 
bring  them  all  together  into  a  gigantic 
metropolitan  district  with  one  school 
board — I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  it  seems 
to  me  If  he  can  do  that — he  can  then 
take  the  next  step  to  abolish  the  city 
government  in  Richmond  and  to  abolish 
the  coimty  governments  in  each  of  those 
two  counties  and  put  them  all  together. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  may  have  to  do 
that  if  he  is  going  to  make  this  one 
metropolitan  school  district  work.  So  I 
am  very  pleased,  as  a  Virginian,  to  note 
the  attention  being  paid  to  this  matter 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

It  is  true  he  did  not  say  categorically 
that  he  will  have  ths  Justice  Depart- 
ment Intervene  to  set  aside  this  action 
of  the  district  judge,  but  he  has  indi- 
cated that  he  was  following  it  very 
closely,  and  that  if  quality  education  is 
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being  damaged  by  this  compulsory  bus- 
ing, then  "necessarily,"  he  said,  "I 
would  be  obligated  to  follow  the  Presi- 
dent's determination  and  take  that  side 
of  the  case,"  meaning  the  side  of  the 
case  against  Judge  Merhlge. 

I  hope  he  will  do  that.  I  think  those 
people  In  that  area  deserve  considera- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  think 
that  every  Member  of  Congress,  from 
whatever  State  he  may  represent,  should 
have  very,  very  grave  concern  as  to  this 
action  taken  by  that  Federal  district 
judge  in  the  city  of  Richmond.  Certain- 
ly, this  will  establish  a  precedent  all  over 
the  United  States.  I  admit  the  constitu- 
tional question  is  different  when  you 
cross  State  lines  as  compai^  to  crossing 
county  and  city  lines,  but  If  this  deci- 
sion of  the  Richmond  Federal  couit  is 
not  reversed  by  a  higher  court,  it  seems 
inevitable  to  me  that  the  same  groups 
who  brought  that  suit  in  Richmond  will 
not  only  bring  similar  suits  in  many 
other  cities  and  counties  throughout  the 
Nation,  but  will  bring  a  similar  suit  to 
urge  the  courts  to  force  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  school  system  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  the  school  systems  of 
the  suburban  Virginia  and  Maryland 
communities.  Of  course,  that  would  be 
tragic,  as  it  is  tragic,  in  my  judgment, 
to  have  abolished  the  coimty  school  lines 
and  the  city  school  lines  in  Richmond, 
Henrico  County,  and  Chesterfield  Coun- 
ty, and  thrown  all  of  those  into  one 
huge,  sprawling  metropolitan  school  dis- 
trict. 

The  coimty  of  Henrico  is  one  of  the 
truly  great  counties,  as  is  Chesterfield 
County.  They  are  metropolitan  comities 
which  surround  the  city  of  Richmond. 
The  city  of  Richmond  Is  a  wonderful 
community,  the  capital  of  our  State. 

Those  people  In  those  three  communi- 
ties are  making  every  effort  to  bring  qual- 
ity education  to  their  children;  yet  this 
district  judge  comes  along,  in  an  unprec- 
edented decision,  takes  action  which  is 
certam,  if  not  completely,  to  sharply  and 
severely  disrupt  the  public  schools  of 
those  three  areas. 

I  think  a  very  tragic  thing  happened 
when  that  decision  was  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral judge  in  Richmond,  and  I  think  it  is 
cause  for  concern  that  a  Federal  judge 
should  go  to  the  extremes  that  that 
judge  has  gone. 

I  know  that  my  lawyer  friends  in  Con- 
gress do  not  agreee  with  me,  but  I  think 
that  one  thing  that  needs  to  be  done  in 
this  country  is  to  bring  about  a  greater 
sense  of  responsibility  and  accountability 
to  the  people  on  ths  part  of  the  Federal 
judges  of  our  Nation.  They  are  appointed 
for  life,  and  they  are  accountable  to  no 
one.  They  are  the  only  individuals  In  the 
world  with  life  tenure  except  kings, 
queens,  emperors,  maharajas,  and  Gen- 
eralissimo Franco  of  Spain. 

I  do  not  know  why  anyone  in  a  demo- 
cracy should  have  life  tenure.  Every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
submits  himself  to  the  people  every  2 
years.  Every  President  submits  himself 
to  the  people  every  4  years.  Every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  submits  himself  to  the 
people  every  6  years.  Yet  we  have  a  group 
of  Federal  judges,  from  the  Supreme 
Court  down,  who  have  life  tenure,  ac- 


countable to  no  one,  and  they  come  along 
and  suppress  the  people,  just  as  they 
have  suppressed  the  people  of  Henrico 
and  Chesterfield  Counties  and  the  city 
of  Richmond. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  Congress  gives 
some  attention  to  the  dicta  of  these  Fed- 
eral courts.  If  it  can  happen  in  Richmond 
and  Henrico  and  Chesterfield  Counties, 
it  can  happen  in  many,  many  other  areas 
of  our  Nation.  If  the  courts  can  abolish 
school  district  lines  by  the  stroke  of  a 
pen,  what  is  to  prevent  them  from 
abolishing  county  and  city  lines  alto- 
gether, and  from  abolishing  States  lines 
in  a  situation  which,  they  will  say,  is  a 
very  unusual  one?  What  will  prevent 
them  from  abolishing  the  State  lines 
here  between  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

So  I  say  this  decision  of  Judge  Merhlge 
is  highly  dangerous.  It  is  very  far-reach- 
ing. I  am  pleased  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral apparently  is  giving  very  close  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  has  indicated  that  he  may 
have  the  Department  of  Justice  Intervene 
on  the  side  of  the  people  of  Henrico  and 
Chesterfield  Counties  and  the  city  of 
Richmond.  I  certainly  hope  he  will  do 
just  that,  because  those  people  are  en- 
titled to  some  help.  They  are  entitled  to 
some  consideration,  and  they  now  find 
themselves  in  the  judicial  clutches  of  one 
individual — one  individual  appointed  for 
life  and  accountable  to  no  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  I  believe  in  an  Independent  judi- 
ciary. Every  State  in  the  Union  has  an 
independent  judiciary.  But  I  think  every 
State  in  the  Union  also  has  fixed  tenures 
for  its  judges.  So,  while  this  is  a  slightly 
different  question  than  the  question  of 
what  might  be  done  in  the  future  to  bring 
greater  accountability  to  Federal  judges, 
I  feel  so  strongly  about  the  matter  that 
I  wanted  to  mention  it  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  full  text  of  the 
Attorney  General's  interview  with  Matt 
Cooney. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Attorney  General's  Interview  With  Matt 
Cooney  January  31.  1972 

Question.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  a  Judge 
has  ordered  the  merger  of  several  predomi- 
nately white  Richmond,  Virginia  suburban 
school  districts  with  a  predominately  black 
intercity  system.  Would  you  personally  favor 
having  the  Justice  Department  Join  oppo- 
nents of  the  decision  In  their  appeal  to 
higher  courts? 

Attorney  General.  Well,  that  decision  on 
the  Richmond  case,  of  course,  is  325  pages 
long.  It  has  a  lot  of  legal  implications.  It  has 
a  lot  of  educational  implications  which,  of 
course,  are  being  looked  at  In  other  parts  of 
the  government,  and  so  again,  at  this  partic- 
ular moment,  I  cannot  give  you  a  specific 
answer  to  your  stated  question.  1  would,  how- 
ever, point  out  that  if  the  result  of  that  deci- 
sion would  wind  up  contrary  to  the  position 
that  the  President  has  taken  with  respect  to 
this  subject  matter,  whereby  quality  educa- 
tion Is  destroyed  In  the  process  of  bringing 
about  racial  balance  through  extensive  bus- 
ing or  other  processes,  why  then  necessarily 
I  would  be  obligated  to  follow  the  Presi- 
dent's determinations  and  take  that  side  of 
the  case. 

Matt  Cooney.  How  would  you  go  about 
doing  that? 


Attorney  General.  Well,  as  you  are  well 
aware,  the  Department  of  Justice  has  inter- 
vened in  law  suits.  We  are  not  a  party  to  the 
Richmond  law  suit,  but  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  Intervened  in  law  suits — desegrega- 
tion of  school  cases  on  both  sides  of  the 
Issues — over  the  years,  so  that  would  be  the 
process  that  would  be  followed. 

Matt  Cooney.  Generally  speaking,  sir.  how 
do  you  feel  about  mixing  suburban  and  city 
school  systems  to  desegregate  them? 

Attorney  General.  Well.  I  don't  think  that 
is  basically  the  question.  What  we  are  really 
faced  with,  at  least  so  far  as  the  law  has  come 
in  this  particular  area,  Is  the  removal  of  the 
so-called  de  Jure  school  systems  and  those  are 
school  systems  that  are  segregated  by  legal 
action  of  their  governing  body,  whatever  It 
might  be.  This  is  the  state  of  the  law  at  this 
particular  time  to  which  we  have  been  pd- 
dressing  ourselves.  The  concept  of  breaking 
up  governmental  units  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  racial  balance  does  not  appeal 
to  me  in  the  slightest.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
this  particular  case,  the  federal  courts  are 
Imposing  their  mandates  upon  state  and  local 
governments  that  are  charged  with  providing 
the  education  system,  and  as  long  as  those 
state  and  local  goTernments  do  not  violate 
any  existing  Constitutional  principles,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  courts  should  impose 
their  will  upon  that  local  option. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor for  bringing  this  matter  to  our  at- 
tention, and  sharing  with  us  the  in- 
formation about  the  Attorney  General's 
response  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  Justice  Department  might  inter- 
vene in  the  Richmond  case 

I  can  tell  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
although  it  will  not  be  much  consolation, 
that  the  news  of  the  Federal  district 
judge's  decision  in  Richmond  is  as  big 
news  in  Detroit  as  it  is  in  Richmond. 
There  a  Federal  judge  but  whose  case 
has  not  yet  reached  the  same  stage  as 
the  case  in  Richmond,  has  made  a  find- 
ing that  the  Detroit  school  district,  al- 
though integrated  for  many  years,  is 
guilty  of  both  de  jure  and  de  facto  seg- 
regation— a  rather  shocking  finding  on 
the  evidence.  He  has  indicated,  but  has 
not  yet  ruled,  that  he  want^  plans  sub- 
mitted which  would  involve  cross-city 
and  cross-county  busing.  This  would  af- 
fect some  83  communities  in  three  coun- 
ties. 

It  is  interesting— I  shall  ask  my  oflBce 
to  send  an  article  over  and  insert  it  in 
the  Record — that  recently  the  New  De- 
troit Committee,  which  wa.^  established 
after  the  Detroit  riots  and  is  broad-based 
in  term.s  of  its  composition,  and  on 
which  responsible  b'ack  leaders  are  well 
represented,  commissioned  a  survey  to 
be  taken  of  the  blacks  in  the  Detroit  area 
and  tried  to  get  their  answers  to  questions 
relating  to  this  matter.  The  committee 
found  that  a  large  majority  of  blacks 
were  very  interested  in  quality  educa- 
tion, better  education.  But  interestingly 
enough — and  not  surprisingly,  because  it 
is  consistent  with  other  surveys  that 
have  been  taken  around  the  countrj' — 
the  majority  of  the  blacks  in  this  poll  do 
not  want  their  children  bused  beyond 
their  neighborhood  school  to  some  other 
school  in  order  that  they  may  be  inte- 
grated. 
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Busing  is  not  an  acceptable  remedy 
for  what  is  admitted  to  be  a  very  serious 
problem.  It  is  a  remedy  which,  in  my 
judgment,  is  counterproductive.  It  will 
work  against  the  goals  we  want  to 
achieve,  and  those  goals  are  racial  har- 
mony and  quality  education. 

I  have  also  spoken  with  the  Attorney 
General  and  have  urged  him  to  Inter- 
vene in  the  Detroit  case.  I  have  not  re- 
ceived a  response  one  way  or  the  other, 
but  I  am  glad  to  know  of  the  response  in 
the  Richmond  case.  Perhaps  he  will  see 
fit  at  some  point,  also,  to  have  the  Justice 
Department  intervene  in  the  Detroit  case 
and  press  vigorously  the  arguments  that 
the  President  already  has  made  against 
the  use  of  busing. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  when  we 
take  up  the  higher  education  bill,  we 
probably  will  be  considering  a  number  of 
amendments  to  that  legislation  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  busing.  I  suppose  that 
many  of  us  will  vote  for  those  amend- 
ments. I  will  do  so — with  mixed  feelings. 
As  a  lawyer,  I  realize  that  these  Fed- 
eral judges  are  basing  their  decisions  on 
an  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  as 
they  see  it — a  constitutional  interpreta- 
tion by  the  Supreme  Court.  I  am  rather 
concerned,  frankly,  that  the  attempts  to 
provide  a  legislative  remedy  may  mislead 
many  people  into  thinking  that  we  have 
done  something  effective.  If  the  Supreme 
Court  does  not  alter  its  views,  it  may 
ultimately  find  that  legislation  unconsti- 
tutional, and  we  will  not  have  accom- 
plished anything. 

I  think  that  the  right  course,  the  better 
course,  is  to  insist  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  proceed  with  hearings 
on  a  constitutional  amendment,  bring 
such  an  amendment  before  the  Senate, 
and  let  us  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  it.  It  may  well  be  that  if  we  can  get 
moving  toward  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, even  the  Supreme  Court  might 
not  be  oblivious  to  what  is  going  on,  and 
perhaps  at  some  point — it  might  well  be 
the  Richmond  case — the  Court  would 
make  it  clear  that  such  constitutional 
amendment  would  not  be  necessary. 

I  certainly  do  not  like  to  clutter  up  the 
Constitution  with  more  amendments.  I 
do  not  think  it  should  be  necessary.  But 
at  the  present  time  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  the  route  we  should  take:  and 
I  hope  that  the  debates  and  the  votes 
on  amendments  of  a  legislative  nature 
will  not  deter  us  or  lessen  the  support  for 
moving  along  with  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  I  feel,  as  he  does, 
that  we  need  to  approach  this  matter 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  legisla- 
tion and  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  I  think  it  is  go- 
ing to  take  both. 

The  Senator  mentioned  that  his  obser- 
vation is  that  in  Detroit  the  black  par- 
ents do  not  favor  busing  for  that  arti- 
ficial purpose,  and  my  observation  has 
been  that  the  same  situation  exists  in 
Virginia.  I  think  it  is  rather  interesting 
that  CORE— the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality — in  Richmond,  is  opposed  to 
Judge  Merhige's  decision  and  Is  consid- 
ering intervening  in  the  case.  It  cannot 
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be  said  that  they  do  not  favor  equal  op- 
portunity. Of  course,  they  favor  equal 
opportunity,  and  they  have  been  fighting 
for  it  for  many,  many  years.  But  equal 
opportunity  is  not  the  question. 

As  I  see  it.  what  we  want  to  do  is  to 
build  people  up.  not  to  tear  down  other 
people.  We  want  to  build  up  all  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation.  I  submit  that  it  does 
not  help  anybody  to  bus  the  children 
vast  distances  for  the  simple  reason  of 
creating  an  artificial  racial  balance.  I 
think  it  is  a  great  error  to  do  that. 

I  v/ant  to  read  another  paragraph  from 
Attorney  General  Mitchell's  interview.  He 
said  this: 

The  concept  of  breaking  up  governmental 
units  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  racial 
balance  does  not  appeal  to  me  In  the  slightest. 
It  seems  to  me  that  In  this  particular  case 
the  Federal  courts  are  imposing  their  man- 
dates upon  State  and  local  governments  that 
are  charged  with  providing  the  educational 
system;  and  as  long  as  those  State  and  local 
governments  do  not  violate  any  existing  con- 
stitutional principles,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  courts  should  Impose  their  will  upon 
that  local  option. 

Amen.  Mr.  President.  I  subscribe  com- 
pletely to  that  assertion  by  the  Attorney 
General.  The  district  court  is  attempting 
to  force  its  mandate  upon  State  and  local 
governments,  and  the  State  and  local 
governments  are  not  violating  any  exist- 
ing constitutional  principle.  Like  the  At- 
torney General.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
courts  should  impose  their  will  upon  that 
local  option. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  for  his 
honesty  and  his  candor  and  his  forth- 
rightness. 

I  come  from  a  State  that,  admittedly, 
has  very  few  minority  groups.  About  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  population  of 
Wyoming  is  black.  We  have  two  and  a 
half  times  as  many  red  people — Indians — 
as  blacks  in  Wyoming.  We  do  have  a  very 
important  and  fine  Spanish-American 
constituency,  also. 

Coming  from  Wyoming,  as  I  do,  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  a  great  deal  of 
hypocrisy  has  been  displayed  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress  in  the  last  several  years  as 
bill  after  bill  has  passed  these  Chambers 
with  the  stamp  of  approval  and  has  been 
signed  into  law.  I  say  that  because  we 
all  must  be  very  aware  of  the  fact  that 
not  very  many  Members  of  either  body 
practice  what  they  are  preaching.  Most 
of  them  get  up  and  talk  about  the  virtues 
of  integration,  the  virtues  of  busing  at 
times,  and  then  very  promptly  move  out 
of  the  district  if  they  have  youngsters. 
This  applies  not  only  to  Members  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government  but 
also,  as  we  all  know,  to  other  members 
of  Government,  both  in  the  executive 
and  the  judiciary  levels. 

I  am  concerned,  though,  for  quite  an- 
other reason.  Wyoming  happens  to  make 
a  great  effort  in  order  to  bring  as  good 
a  quality  of  education  as  it  possibly  can 
to  its  young  people.  During  the  time  I 
was  Governor  of  Wyoming,  we  spent,  in 
one  of  those  years,  more  per  capita  on 
education  than  was  spent  by  any  of  the 
other  50  States.  Yet  I  am  the  first  to  ad- 


mit that  the  quality  of  education  was 
not  the  best.  It  is  not  the  best  now  and 
it  was  not  the  best  then.  The  plain  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  a  costly  exercise 
trying  to  bring  quality  education  to  the 
people  of  Wyoming  because  of  the  condi- 
tions that  confront  us  out  there.  We  are 
a  widely  scattered  people  over  an  area 
encompassing  more  than  97,000  square 
miles.  The  population  comprises  about 
a  third  of  a  million  people.  But  we  do 
something  else  in  Wyoming  that  I  suspect 
is  done  in  most  States  as  well  and  that 
is  we  have  ad  valorem  taxes  and  from 
those  taxes  come  the  major  share  of  the 
funds  with  which  we  educate  our  chil- 
dren. 

The  courts  seemingly  are  taking  a  posi- 
tion now  that  the  revenues  raised 
through  ad  valorem  taxes  are  not  equal 
and  that  perhaps  that  concept  should 
be  struck  down.  As  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Virginia  is  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Conunittee,  he  knows  altogether 
too  well,  having  listened,  as  I  have,  to 
witness  after  witness  discussing  welfare 
reform,  that  it  is  not  too  unrealistic  to 
assume  that  before  long  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  try  to  preempt  all  au- 
thority in  education.  I  think  that  the 
decision  of  this  judge  in  Richmond  cer- 
tainly moves  us  in  that  direction,  it 
moves  us  very  far  along  the  road  in  that 
direction. 

I  have  served  on  a  local  school  board. 
I  suspect  it  makes  little  difference 
whether  one  lives  in  Wyoming,  Virginia, 
Mississippi,  New  York,  or  Alaska,  I  be- 
lieve that  most  of  us  would  agree  we 
find  participation  on  a  school  board  the 
first  opportunity  that  comes  to  most  peo- 
ple and,  indeed,  the  only  opportunity  that 
comes  to  a  great  many  people,  ever  ac- 
tively and  personally  to  participate  in 
government. 

I  do  not  think  it  matters  where  one 
lives,  it  can  be  said  that  most  school 
board  members  are  dedicated  indi\1duals. 
They  try  to  do  the  very  best  they  can 
to  see  that  their  children  shall  receive 
the  very  best  education  that  they  can. 
They  also  have  the  unique  advantage 
over  any  Federal  administrator,  in  that 
they  know  local  conditions. 

I  do  not  believe,  I  have  not  believed, 
and  I  do  not  now  believe  that  picking  up 
little  children,  whether  they  are  black, 
white,  or  red — as  a  number  of  our  chil- 
dren are  in  Wyoming — and  moving  them 
across  town  or  somewhere  else  in  order 
to  get  a  proper  racial  mix  adds  anything 
to  the  quality  of  education. 

In  fact,  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  it 
detracts  from  the  abihty  of  funds  other- 
wise available  to  make  possible  the  very 
best  school  system  that  we  could  have. 

I  think  I  speak  for  a  lot  of  black  peo- 
ple in  saying  that  they  are  just  as  op- 
posed to  having  their  little  first  graders, 
their  little  kindergarten  youngsters  put 
on  a  bus  and  hauled  off  to  another  part 
of  town  where  they  know  very  few  pupils 
in  the  new  school  to  which  they  will  go. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  likely  that  they 
will  know  none  of  them. 

I  think  that  the  ability  of  mothers  and 
fathers  who  are  concerned  enough  about 
their  youngsters  to  talk  with  teachers 
admittedly  has  been  lessened  by  the  bus- 
ing process.  It  is  a  very  costly  process  not 
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only  in  terms  of  the  dollars  it  actually 
takes,  which  I  think  could  better  be 
spent  for  other  purposes,  but  also  in  the 
time  it  takes  out  of  the  lives  of  young 
people. 

If  we  take  an  hour  a  day  or  an  hour 
and  a  half  a  day  hauling  a  yoimgster 
around  on  a  bus,  I  do  not  believe  that 
he  is  making  the  best  use  of  his  time 
that  he  could  be  making  of  that  time. 
I  think  also  it  is  strange,  indeed,  that 
the  courts  now  call  upon  citizens  and 
administrators  to  identify  people  accord- 
ing to  racial  characteristics  and  ethnic 
groups. 

It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  there  were 
some  rigidly  enforced  Federal  laws  that 
specifically  denied  public  ofBcials  the 
right  to  make  any  reference  at  all  to  a 
person  in  terms  of  his  ethnic  back- 
ground; yet  we  see  now  a  complete  re- 
versal of  that  concept. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
several  amendments  that  I  think  make 
good  sense.  I  share  the  interest  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin)  has  and  the  concern  he 
has  expressed  in  believing  that,  despite 
the  possibility  of  amending  laws  now 
being  passed  this  session  that  would  cir- 
cumvent the  thrust  of  Judge  Merhige's 
decision,  the  right  way  to  approach  the 
problem  is  to  recognize  the  wisdom  of  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

Now  I  know  that  there  are  those  who 
say,  "Let  us  not  clutter  up  the  Constitu- 
tion with  too  many  amendments."  But  I 
do  not  believe  there  are  very  many 
amendments  that  have  been  proposed 
that  would  have  more  widespread  sup- 
port than  this  sort  of  amendment.  I  shall 
do  all  I  can  to  try  to  see  that  this  amend- 
ment to  which  I  have  referred,  or  others 
similar  to  it,  are  given  early  considera- 
tion by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
as  I  believe  indeed  it  should;  and  I  will 
do  all  I  can  to  make  available  as  much 
money  as  we  can  in  order  to  improve  the 
educational  system  in  America. 

I  believe  that  the  best  way  to  help  all 
of  us  is  to  see  that  the  money  we  spend 
on  education  goes  toward  educating  our 
children  and  not  to  trying  to  achieve 
other  social  objectives  which  in  the 
minds  of  some  may  have  some  merit. 

I  would  now  like  to  ask  my  distin- 
gxilshed  colleague  from  Virginia  whether 
what  I  have  been  told  is  true;  namely, 
does  he  know  whether  the  judge  who 
rendered  the  decision  in  this  particular 
case  happens  to  find  the  public  schools 
of  that  area  of  such  merit  and  value  as 
to  feel  he  can  entrust  them  with  the  edu- 
cation of  his  own  family? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  particular  judge  in  question  has 
stated  publicly  on  television  in  an  inter- 
view that  his  own  child — I  think  It  is  his 
son — is  going  to  a  private  school  in  the 
city  of  Richmond.  He  has  also  stated 
that,  as  a  Judge,  he  handles  his  Judicial 
problems  but  as  a  parent  and  father  he 
Is  obligated  to  see  that  his  child  gets  the 
best  possible  education.  So  his  child  is 
going  to  a  private  school.  I  think  the 
name  of  it  Is  the  Collegiate  School — my 
sister  went  there  many  years  ago — the 
Collegiate  School  In  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond. 

What  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  says 
makes  such  good  sense  to  me  that  I  wish 


the  judge  in  question  would  read  what 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  had  to 
say,  as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Gritfin). 

I  hope,  too,  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  will  Intervene  In  the  Michigan 
case  as  well  as  in  the  Richmond  case. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  way  or  other 
the  average  citizen  of  this  country  has 
got  to  have  some  protection  against  the 
extremes  to  which  our  Federal  courts 
have  gone.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
sensible  person  would  deny  the  fact  that 
the  destruction  of  neighborhood  schools 
is  bound  to  weaken  and  deteriorate  qual- 
ity education.  What  we  need  in  this  coun- 
try is  more  education,  more  quality  edu- 
cation. And  all  of  these  peripheral  mat- 
ters and  all  of  these  social  experiments 
such  as  the  compulsory  busing  to  achieve 
racial  balance  has  taken  away  from  qual- 
ity education.  It  has  taken  money  away 
from  it.  It  has  taken  the  attention  of  the 
pupils  and  the  parents  away  from  it.  The 
pupils  and  the  parents,  and  particularly 
the  parents,  are  now  less  willing  to  pay 
taxes  for  public  schools  when  they  see 
the  extremes  that  are  being  forced  on 
them  by  the  Federal  courts. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  that  I  am 
not  a  lawyer,  and  I  know  that  the  law- 
yers will  not  agree  with  me — and  75  per- 
cent of  Congress  is  made  up  of  lawyers — 
but  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  pass  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  have  a  fixed 
tenure  for  Federal  judges,  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  for  all  Federal  judges. 

I  do  not  know  why  in  a  democracy  any 
individual  should  be  appointed  for  life. 
I  submit  he  is  accountable  to  no  one. 
Most  of  the  Federal  judges  have  not 
abused  their  ofiBces,  however,  a  good 
many  have,  and  more  and  more  are 
throwing  judicial  restraints  to  the  winds. 
More  and  more  of  them  are  refusing  to 
follow  the  sound  judicial  restraint  advo- 
cated by  the  great  jurists  such  as  Bran- 
deis,  Cordozo,  Holmes,  and  Chief  Justice 
Hughes.  These  judges  along  with  Justice 
Frankfurter  are  my  particular  favorites 
among  the  many  persons  who  have 
served  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  brought 
up  the  fact  about  the  schools  in  Detroit 
and  how  they  are  being  attacked  by  the 
courts  and  being  forced  into  compulsory 
busing  which  is  destroying  the  schools  in 
that  area  just  as  it  Is  destroying  the  pub- 
lic schools  In  Richmond.  Va.,  and 
Chesterfield  and  Henrico  Counties. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask,  if  it  strains  the  Imagination 
of  the  Senator  to  conclude  that  in  the 
event  the  ad  valorem  tax  base  as  a  major 
block  in  the  support  of  the  structure  that 
provides  this  Is  struck  dowTi  by  the  courts, 
as  now  seems  to  be  a  great  likelihood, 
would  the  Senator  feel  that  It  would 
take  too  much  further  Imagination  to 
conclude  that  the  validity  of  the  State's 
life  should  not  also  crumble  if  a  far 
larger  portion  of  quality  education  should 
pass  from  school  district  to  coimty.  to 
State  taxing  districts  and  be  taken  over 
by  the  Federal  Government? 

Does  It  seem  to  tax  te  imagination  of 
the  Senator  to  anticipate  that  given  most 


of  the  support  coming  from  the  Federal 
Government,  it  might  follow  very  logi- 
cally that  courts  could  strike  down  these 
artificial  barriers? 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  only  thing 
that  is  unique  about  the  area  is  that 
while  most  of  the  people  living  in  the 
peripheral  areas  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land go  into  the  District  for  one  reason 
or  another,  the  schools  so  far.  simply  be- 
cause these  State  boundaries  do  exist, 
have  stood  as  a  barrier  to  the  sort  of 
busing  operation  that  they  have  in  Los 
Angeles  and  the  sort  of  thing  that  has 
now  resulted  in  the  situation  in  Rich- 
mond and  Henrico  and  Chesterfield 
Coimties. 

Does  it  not  seem  quite  probable  that, 
given  larger  Federal  funding  of  the 
schools,  the  Federal  Government  might 
not  also  consider  that  State  bovmdaries 
should  be  struck  down  in  order  to  achieve 
a  real,  honest  racial  mix  and  that  we 
would  have  to  bring  children  from  this 
area  into  Maryland  and  Virginia  and 
take  students  from  those  two  areas  and 
Dring  them  into  the  District  to  square 
with  the  thrust  of  Judge  Merhige's  de- 
cision? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  would  say  that  that  is  a  very 
possible  aftermath  of  the  Merhige  de- 
cision. If  that  decision  is  sustained  by 
the  higher  courts,  it  is  so  far  reaching 
that  I  do  believe  it  would  serve  as  a  prec- 
edent leading  toward  the  crossing  of 
State  lines,  just  as  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  so  ably  brought  out. 

I  doubt  that  the  country  fully  realizes 
just  how  precedent-shattering  this  Mer- 
hige decision  is,  just  how  far  reaching  it 
is,  just  how  dangerous  it  is.  With  one 
sw-eep  of  the  pen  a  district  judge,  ap- 
pointed for  life  and  accountable  to  no 
one  says.  "We  will  abolish  three  school 
districts,  three  independent  imits  of  gov- 
ernment, and  throw  all  of  those  into 
one." 

How  is  he  going  to  apportion  taxes?  Is 
the  court  going  to  apportion  taxes  be- 
tween those  three  imits  to  suptx)rt  the 
schools?  Is  he  going  to  order  the  board 
of  supervisors  or  the  city  council  to  ap- 
propriate I  number  of  dollars  from  the 
city  of  Richmond  and  order  Henrico 
County  to  appropriate  y  number  of  dol- 
lars and  Chesterfield  County  to  appro- 
priate 2  number  of  dollars? 

I  think  we  are  getting  into  a  hornets' 
nest.  I  think  it  is  a  case  that  the  Justice 
Department  not  only  would  be  justified 
in  getting  into  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  Richmond  area,  but  I  feel  there  is 
also  an  obligation  beyond  that  to  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  for  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  enter  into  the  case  and  file 
a  case  on  behalf  of  the  people.  The  Attor- 
ney General  indicates  that  he  is  thinking 
along  this  line.  I  have  no  knowledge  other 
than  the  text  of  this  interview  which 
just  came  into  my  hands  an  hour  or  so 
ago.  I  know  how  far  reaching  this  mat- 
ter Is.  I  believe  If  the  decision  is  sustained 
by  the  higher  courts,  there  will  he  a  great 
demand  to  expand  that  decision  beyond 
State  lines. 

With  reference  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  vant  to  say  that  I  thought  we 
had  been  providing  enough  monev.  I 
thought  that  Congress  had  been  provid- 
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ing  enough  money.  I  want  to  see  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  a  good  school 
system.  I  believe  we  appropriate  enough 
money  to  give  them  a  good  school  district. 
We  have  certainly  been  giving  them  an 
awful  lot  of  money  if  v.-e  compare  the 
money  being  spent  to  operate  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
that  being  spent  to  operate  other  cities 
of  comparable  size.  I  thought  that  enough 
money  has  been  put  into  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  enable  them  to  have  a  good 
school  system.  I  want  to  see  a  good  school 
system  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
want  to  see  a  good  school  system  across 
the  Potomac  in  my  State,  in  Arlington, 
Fairfax,  and  Alexandria.  They  have  good 
school  systems  there. 

I  will  fight  to  the  bitter  end  against 
taking  the  children  from  Arlington,  Alex- 
andria, and  Fairfax  and  bringing  them  to 
the  school  district  of  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia  and  taking  children  from  the 
school  district  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  busing  them  across  the  river  into 
Fairfax,  Arlington,  and  Alexandria. 

So  long  as  I  have  the  responsibility  of 
representing  the  people  of  Virginia,  in- 
cluding the  people  of  Arlington,  Fairfax, 
and  Alexandria,  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  I  am  going  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  see  to  it  that  that  does 
not  come  about. 

That  is  one  of  the  many  things  that 
worry  me  about  the  Richmond  decision. 
It  Is  bad  enough  as  it  affects  the  people 
down  there:  but  it  will  expand  all  over  the 
country  if  firm  and  definite  steps  are  not 
taken  to  override  the  decision.  I  think 
that  if  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
President  enter  the  case— if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  behalf  of  the  President 
enters  the  case— it  will  focus  such  great 
public  attention  on  the  problem  that  the 
decision  will  be  reversed.  The  President 
has  stated  that  he  is  strongly  opposed  to 
compulsory  busing.  He  has  stated  that 
time  and  time  again.  Here  Is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  our  Government  to  enter  the 
case  and  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the 
President  In  regard  to  this  very  serious 
problem  which  Is  affecting  children  and 
parents  all  over  our  Nation. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  referred  earlier  to  a 
survey  that  was  taken  In  Detroit.  I  think 
It  was  very  interesting  to  show  that  all 
of  us.  black  and  white,  are  primarily  in- 
terested in  quality  education  for  the  chil- 
dren. This  particular  random  survey  of 
black  Detroiters  indicates  that  they  are 
much  more  concerned  about  the  quality 
of  their  children's  teachers  than  they  are 
about  Integrating  all  of  the  city's  schools 
The    survey    results    were    released    on 
Thursday,  January  20.  The  survev  was 
conducted  by  Market  Opinion  Research 
a  group  which  has  done  manv  of  Michi- 
gan's surveys  In  recent  years.  I  shall  place 
the  entire  article  In  the  Record. 
I  read  from  the  article: 
Good  teacher  performance  was  ranked  No 
1  by  those  surveyed,  while  they  gave  second 
place  to  the  idea  that  the  "same  amount  of 
mot.ey  should  be  spent  on  every  child  with 
similar  needs  in  every  school  In  Michigan." 
The  article  continues: 
The  idea  of  a  black  studies  program  ranked 
nth  while  the  suggestion  for  a  racially  in- 
tegrated  student    body    was    listed    in    12th 
position. 
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Another  part  of  the  survey  started  with 
the  assumption  that  teachers  and  school 
facilities  at  Integrated  and  segregated  schools 
are  equal.  It  asked  black  parents  how  many 
of  them  would  like  their  children  to  attend 
an  all-black  school  (12.3  percent)  or  would 
prefer  a  school  which  had  both  black  and 
whit«  students  (81.3  percent).  The  other  6.3 
percent  said  they  were  undecided. 

In  other  words,  81.3  percent,  under 
those  circumstances,  would  prefer  to 
have  an  integrated  school. 

I  continue  to  read : 

The  next  question  was  considered  one  of 
the  key  points  of  the  poll,  conducted  in  a 
city  where  arguments  have  waxed  hot  over 
a  recent  0.3.  District  Court  decision  In 
Detroit  holding  that  the  city's  school  system 
has  been  segregated  by  law  by  the  city  and 
the  State  of  Michigan. 

Reading  further  in  the  article: 

New  Detroit,  which  commissioned  the  sur- 
vey, asked: 

"Would  you  be  willing  to  have  your  chil- 
dren and  children  In  this  neighborhood  go  to 
school  at  a  further  distance  from  home  than 
the  schools  they  now  attend  in  order  to  go  to 
an  Integrated  school?" 

"No"  votes  came  from  62.9  percent  of  those 
polled  while  29  percent  favored  the  busing. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  Is  aston- 
ishing. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  This  survey  was  limited 
to  blacks  in  the  city  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  a  tre- 
mendously interesting  survey.  If  I  cor- 
rectly recall  the  figure.  81  percent  wanted 
an  Integrated  school  system? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  correct:  81  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  But  62  percent 
did  not  want  an  integrated  school  system 
If  it  meant  busing  their  children  a  vast 
number  of  miles  to  achieve  that  purpose. 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  correct.  They 
were  against  busing  their  children  be- 
yond neighborhood  schools. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  They  favored 
the  neighborhood  school  concept? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  (Mich.). 
January  21.  1972] 

Detroit  Blacks  Stress  Good  Teaching, 
Survey    S.\ys 

DETRorr. — New  Detroit,  Inc..  says  a  random 
survey  of  black  Detroiters  indicates  they  are 
much  more  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
their  children's  teachers  than  they  are  about 
integrating  all  the  city  school*. 

New  Detroit,  a  committee  of  white  and 
black  community  leaders,  was  formed  after 
the  1967  Detroit  riots  to  help  heal  the  wounds 
left  by  the  fiery  violence. 

The  survey,  results  of  which  were  released 
Thursday,  was  carried  out  by  Market  Opin- 
ion Research,  a  group  which  has  done  many 
of  Michigan's  preelection  surveys  in  recent 
years.    Some   300   persons   were   Interviewed. 

One  part  of  the  Interview  consisted  of  giv- 
ing a  respondent  17  cards  listing  a  variety  of 
subjects  ranging  from  teacher  ability  to 
school  financing,  from  the  quality  of  school 
buildings  to  the  need  for  black  study  cl.isses. 
He  was  asked  to  list  their  importance. 

Good  teacher  performance  was  ranked  No. 
1  by  those  surveyed,  while  they  gave  second 
place  to  the  idea  that  the  "s.ame  amount  of 


money  should  be  sp>ent  on  every  child  with 
similar  needs  in  every  school  In  Michigan." 

The  Idea  of  a  black  studies  program  rank- 
ed nth  while  the  suggestion  for  a  racially 
Integrated  student  body  was  listed  In  12th 
position. 

Another  part  of  the  survey  started  with 
the  assumption  that  teachers  and  school 
facilities  at  integrated  and  segregated  schools 
are  equal.  It  asked  black  parents  how  many 
of  them  would  like  their  children  to  attend 
an  all-black  school  (12.3  per  cent)  or  would 
prefer  a  school  which  had  both  black  and 
white  students  (81.3  per  cent).  The  other 
6.3   per  cent  said   they   were  undecided. 

The  next  question  was  considered  one  of 
the  key  points  of  the  poll,  conducted  In  a 
city  where  arguments  have  waxed  hot  over 
a  recent  U.S.  District  Court  decision  in 
Detroit  holding  that  the  city's  school  sys- 
tem has  been  segregated  by  law  by  the  city 
and  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Local  and  state  school  ofiSclals  are  under 
court  orders  to  come  up  with  proposed  solu- 
tlons  and  the  Idea  of  busing  students  acroee 
district  lines  to  the  suburbs  has  been  among 
those  mentioned  most  frequently. 

New  Detroit,  which  commissioned  the  sur- 
vey, asked: 

"Would  you  be  willing  to  have  your  chil- 
dren and  children  in  this  neighborhood  go 
to  school  at  a  further  distance  from  home 
than  the  schools  they  now  attend  In  order  to 
go  to  an  Integrated  school"? 

"No"  votes  came  from  62.9  per  cent  of 
those  polled  whUe  29  per  cent  favored  the 
busing. 

'Don't  know"  answers  came  from  4.8  per 
cent,  while  the  remaining  3.2  per  cent  said 
their  children  already  attend  an  Integrated 
school  at  a  distance. 

Market   Opinion  said   In   Its   summary: 

"Members  of  the  black  community  sec 
qualified  teachers  as  the  most  Important  in- 
gredient In  educational  quality." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  that  nationally  the  people  do 
favor  the  neighborhood  school  concept.  I 
know  that  people  in  the  State  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  favor  that  princi- 
ple. It  seems  to  me  that  the  school  is 
really  the  vitally  important  part  of  a 
community,  particularly  the  smaller 
commimity.  Much  of  commimity  life  Is 
built  around  the  school.  Yet  If  the  chil- 
dren of  a  community  are  placed  in  a 
school  in  another  community,  that  will 
certainly  reduce  community  opportuni- 
ties and  will  not  be  conducive,  in  my 
judgment,  to  the  community  life  that  I 
think  the  people  of  our  Nation  want. 

I  think  it  is  just  tragic  to  extremes— 
and  "extremes"  is  the  only  word  I  know 
to  use — when  we  consider  the  extremes 
to  which  the  Federal  courts  have  gone 
in  trying  to  force  compulsory  busing  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  achieving  so-called 
racial  balance  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple. As  the  poll  placed  in  the  Record  a 
moment  ago  by  the  distinguished  and 
able  Senator  from  Michigan  shows,  in- 
sofar as  Michigan  and  Detroit  are  con- 
cerned, the  blacks  in  that  area  do  not 
want  to  be  bused.  They  do  not  want 
their  children  to  be  bused  vast  distances. 
I  think  the  black  parent  is  jUot  as  solici- 
tous of  the  welfare  and  the  safety  of  his 
children  as  is  the  white  parent.  There 
is  no  difference.  We  are  all  parents.  I 
do  not  think  that  either  the  whit«  par- 
ent or  the  black  parent  wants  to  have 
his  children  taken  vast  miles  away  from 
their  homes,  away  from  their  communi- 
ties, away  from  their  neighbors,  away 
from  their  friends,  merely  to  conduct 
some  artificial  sociological  experiment. 
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I  say  again  that  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent, who  has  come  out  strongly  against 
compulsory  busing,  and  the  Attorney 
General,  are  correct.  I  want  to  read  again 
the  sentence  of  the  Attorney  General: 

The  concept  of  breaking  up  governmental 
units  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  ra- 
cial balance  does  not  appeal  to  me  In  the 
slightest. 

Those  are  exactly  my  sentiments;  the 
Attorney  General  has  expressed  my 
thought  better  than  I  could.  Those  are 
my  sentiments  concerning  what  a  Fed- 
eral judge  in  the  city  of  Richmond  has 
done.  He  is  breaking  up  governmental 
units  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
racial  balance.  The  Attorney  General 
says  that  that  does  not  appeal  to  him  In 
the  slightest.  I  say  It  does  not  appeal  to 
the  people  of  Henrico  County  in  the 
slightest:  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  people 
of  Chesterfield  County  in  the  slightest; 
it  does  not  appeal  to  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Richmond  in  the  slightest;  it  does 
not  appeal  to  the  people  of  Virginia  in 
the  slightest.  I  will  not  attempt  to  speak 
beyond  Virginia,  but  I  know  the  great 
State  of  Virginia  pretty  well. 

Five  million  persons  live  in  that  State. 
Virginia  is  now  the  13th  most  populous 
State  in  the  Union.  Virginia  is  a  highly 
diversified  State.  It  has  the  great  area  of 
northern  Virginia,  which  all  of  us  know 
so  well,  an  area  which  is  rapidly  growing 
in  population.  It  has  Tidewater,  the  great 
shipbuilding  and  maritime  commerce 
area.  It  has  the  coal  mines  of  southwest 
Virginia.  The  deepest  coal  mine  in  North 
America  is  in  Buchanan  Coimty,  Va.  It 
has  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  with  its 
apple  orchards,  peach  orchards,  and  the 
grain  farms.  And  it  has  southside  Vir- 
ginia, where  tobacco  and  peanuts  are 
grown.  So  this  is  a  highly  diversified 
State  of  5  million  persons. 

I  do  not  claim  to  know  everything 
except  I  think  I  do  know  a  little  some- 
thing about  Virginia,  and  I  tliink  I  know 
a  little  something  about  the  people  of 
Virginia,  and  I  say  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia are  strongly  and  firmly  opposed  to 
compulsory  busing  of  their  children  all 
over  creation  for  one  single  purpose — to 
create  an  artificial  racial  balance  in  the 
schools.  In  doing  that  the  courts  are  de- 
stroying the  neighborhood  schools,  de- 
stroying quality  education,  hurting  the 
black  children,  hurting  the  white  chil- 
dren, and  helping  no  one. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  now  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  waited  about  40 
minutes  to  be  yielded  to,  and  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  has  jielded,  because  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  me  or  the  way 
I  feel,  or  fair  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, not  to  have  at  least  something 
spread  on  the  record  other  than  his 
statement. 

In  the  first  place,  I  yield  to  no  one  in 
my  re&pect  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
and  to  his  people.  His  State  was  the 
cradle  of  the  Union.  That  was  one  fact 
that  moved  me  to  rise. 

It  would  be,  I  think,  rather  narrow  to 
focus  our  debate  with  the  Senator  on  the 
merits  or  virtue  of  this  particular  judge's 


decision,  because  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's forensic  sweep,  but  the  fact  is  that 
tills  judge  cannot,  and  will  not,  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  will  not  let  him, 
and  other  Virginians  will  not  let  him, 
with  one  sweep  of  the  pen  do  anything. 
Undoubtedly  his  order  will  be  stayed,  and 
it  will  go  through  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals,  and  to  the  Supreme  Court,  as 
have  other  cases,  and  be  fully  heard,  as 
the  Senator  has  said,  if  not  reversed.  So 
let  us  not  get  euphoric  about  how  power- 
ful one  district  Judge  can  be. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  A  district  judge 
is  very  powerful,  imtil  he  is  overruled. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  is  a  very 
able  lawyer.  I  cannot  argrue  the  technical- 
ities of  this  question  with  so  distinguished 
and  able  a  lawyer  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  but  I  think  I  know  enough 
to  say  that  unless  this  case  is  overruled, 
unless  a  superior  court  overrules  him, 
then  what  tliis  judge  does  will  become 
the  so-called  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  point  the  Senator 
from  New  York  was  going  to  make  was 
substantive.  We  will  argue  about  these 
things.  This  is  the  opening  salvo  in  what 
will  be  an  extended  argument.  But  the 
Senator  from  New  York  thinks,  in  all 
fairness,  a  few  facts  should  be  clear.  One 
is  that  there  is  a  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  Virginia  was  so  in- 
strumental in  drawing  up. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  And  which  tills 
judge  circumvented,  as  well  as  other 
judges. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Which  Constitution  pro- 
tects the  rights  of  individual  Americans, 
and  the  law  of  the  land  is,  according  to 
the  way  in  which  we  develop  the  law, 
that  until  there  is  a  constitutional 
amendment  or  some  change,  every  child 
shall  have  an  opportunity  for  an  equal 
education 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Every  child  in 
Virginia  has  an  opportunity  for  an  equal 
education. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  No,  he  has  not. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  He  has. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  sorry.  I  have  been 
here  15  years  and  I  have  heard  the  seamy 
facts — not  just  in  the  southern  districts, 
but  in  the  northern  districts  as  well — 
of  leaving  children  in  ignorance  for 
decades,  bypassed,  being  bused  right  past 
schools  wliich  were  next  door,  so  they 
could  go  to  schools  elsewhere  and  get  a 
deficient  education.  So  there  was  busing 
in  the  old  days.  Let  us  not  be  in  such  an 
uproar  just  now;  18  million  children  are 
being  bused  right  now. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  This  Senator  is 
going  to  be  in  an  uproar  about  busing. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
put  a  restraint  on  busing.  It  has  said  chil- 
dren cannot  be  bused  for  miles  and 
miles  if  it  would  destroy  their  health  and 
take  them  away  from  their  firesides.  The 
Court,  in  Swann,  has  held — and  the  case 
in  Virginia  must  meet  this  test — that  the 
busing  of  children  cannot  interfere  with 
the  health,  education,  well-being,  com- 
fort, or  welfare  of  the  children.  Of  course 
not.  No  one  is  for  that.  But  it  is  pro- 
posed to  rule  out  busing  completely  as  a 
tool  for  getting  Americans  where  they 
have  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  a  good 
education,  which  the  Constitution  gives, 
until  a  group  here  or  together  with  the 


other  body  change  the  Constitution, 
which  makes  it  another  matlei . 

Lastly — and  I  am  through — Virginia  is 
one  of  the  States  that  taught  most  clearly 
that,  if  you  really  wanted  freedom,  you 
had  to  curb  the  oppressive  power  of  a 
government  or  of  a  majority,  and  that 
there  are  some  inalienable  righti,  of  in- 
dividuals that  belong  to  minorities, 
whether  they  be  black  or  of  a  religion 
different  from  the  majority.  We  are  all 
minorities,  and  the  Constitution  protects 
minorities. 

Whatever  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
may  be  willing  to  lay  down  his  life  for.  I 
am  willing  to  lay  mine  down  for  the 
protection  of  the  individual  against  an 
omnipresent  government  or  against  an 
omnipresent  majority  which  would  sup- 
press the  individual.  That  is  the  real  is- 
sue here.  We  will  have  a  lot  of  time  to 
debate  it.  but  that  is  the  real  issue. 

I  do  not  have  to  assure  the  Senator  of 
the  deep  respect  I  have  for  him  and  the 
people  of  his  State,  but  I  did  not  want  the 
Senator's  eloquent  words  to  stand  on 
the  record  without  anything  else  being 
said.  We  will  debate  this  matter,  and.  as 
typical — and  I  hope  this  will  be  true  all 
my  life — we  will  work  this  out,  but  I 
thought  at  least  the  whole  cace.  as  long 
as  it  was  being  brought  up) — as  the  Sen- 
ator has  a  perfect  right  to  do — should  be 
set  out  on  the  record. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  I  would 
lay  down  my  life  for  the  same  principle 
he  enunciated  he  would  lay  down  his  life 
for,  but  that  is  not  what  is  involved  here. 
That  is  not  Involved  here  at  all.  This  is 
an  entirely  new  constitutional  concept 
that  this  Federal  judge  has  thrown  out.  I 
admit,  not  being  a  lawyer.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  discuss,  as  many  Senators  are, 
the  legal  aspects  of  It,  but  I  just  know 
this:  that  when  these  Federal  courts  be- 
gin, as  they  have  done,  to  throw  all  self- 
restraint  to  the  wind,  and  begin,  as  they 
have  done,  to  enforce  more  and  more 
demands — unreasonable,  extreme  de- 
mands— on  the  people,  then  the  people's 
liberty  is  in  danger — the  liberty  of  the 
black  people,  the  liberty  of  the  white  peo- 
ple, the  liberty  of  all  of  us. 

I  have  said  this  before,  and  I  will  say 
it  again:  By  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  and  until 
it  is  overridden  by  the  stroke  of  another 
judicial  pen,  it  is  the  law,  a  Federal  dis- 
trict judge  has  wiped  out  three  school 
districts  of  three  independent  govern- 
mental units,  the  city  of  Richmond,  the 
county  of  Henrico,  and  the  county  of 
Chesterfield.  By  doing  that,  he  has  done 
just  what  the  distinguished  and  able 
Attorney  General  says: 

The  concept  of  breaking  up  governmental 
units  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  racial 
balance  does  not  appeal  to  me  In  the 
slightest. 

I  will  say  it  does  not  appeal  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  in  the  slightest. 
and  I  will  say  again,  too,  that  It  does  not 
appeal  to  the  people  of  Virginia  in  the 
slightest.  I  know  it  appeals  to  a  lot  of 
people  in  the  Congress,  but  I  have  a  feel- 
ing that  as  time  goes  on,  more  and  more 
people  in  the  Congress  are  going  to 
change  when  they  have  to  face  an  elec- 
torate who  feel  that  they  are  being  op- 
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pressed— and  I  think  they  are  being 
oppressed— by  taking  their  children  and 
destroying  the  neighborhood  schools,  de- 
stroying quality  education,  and  doing 
that  all  in  the  name  of  creating  an  arti- 
ficial racial  balance. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  certain- 
ly do  not  mean  to  belabor  the  issue,  but 
it  seems  as  though  some  facts  cry  out  to 
be  pointed  out. 

No.  1,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  not 
defending  de  jure  segregation.  I  know  of 
no  one  in  this  body  today  who  defends 
the  evils  of  the  past,  who  tries  to  say  that 
we  should  continue  to  pick  up,  as  was 
referred  to  earlier,  the  children  in  one 
neighborhood  and  bus  them  past  schools 
in  order  that  they  can  go  to  an  integrated 
school.  In  all  honesty,  Mr.  President,  I 
must  say  that  I  am  not  impressed  by  that 
argument.  I  do  not  believe  that  having 
recited  that  old  situation  presents  very 
good  justification  for  doing  the  reverse 
[3  today. 

,}  I  do  agree  with  my  distinguished  col- 

league from  Virginia  that  neither  blacks, 
whites,  nor  Indians  like  the  situation  that 
we  have  in  this  country  today,  and  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  pointed  out,  as  the 
distingmshed  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
verj-  ably  pointed  out  this  afternoon,  that 
sometimes  a  judge,  being  responsible  to 
no  one  in  particular — and  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  impugn  the  integrity  or  the  intel- 
lectual honesty  of  the  judge  in  this  Rich- 
mond-Henrico-Chesterfield case  at  all — 
in  trying  to  interpret  what  other  people 
have  interpreted  the  Constitution  to 
mean,  can  lead  us  down  the  wrong  path; 
and  I  think  that  is  where  we  are  headed 
today. 

I  think  that  is  why  what  is  being  said 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  becomes  so 
overwhelmingly  important.  The  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
called  attention  to  a  poll  that  was  taken, 
not  among  all  the  people  in  a  Michigan 
town,  but  among  the  blacks  only:  and,  as 
he  pointed  out.  81  percent  of  those  in- 
terviewed felt  that  there  would  be  merit 
in  their  youngsters  attending  schools 
where  all  races,  or  at  least  the  white  and 
black  races,  were  present;  but  when  they 
were  asked  specifically  whether  they 
would  favor  busing  their  own  young- 
sters— black  yoimgsters,  If  you  please — 
past  the  nearest  school  in  order  to  attend 
a  school  farther  away  where  integration 
would  be  possible,  about  two-thirds  said 
"no." 

I  am  inclined  to  believe.  Mr.  President, 
that  there  are  those  in  this  country  who 
say  to  the  American  people.  "Despite 
what  you  think,  despite  what  has  been 
said  time  after  time  after  time  by  blacks, 
whites,  reds,  and  yellow  people  living  in 
this  country,  despite  all  of  these  things, 
we  know  best  what  is  good  for  you,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  it  our  way,  not  your 
way." 

Tliat  is  not  my  way,  Mr.  President- 
because,  if  there  is  one  thing  that  can  be 
said  about  the  uniqueness  of  education  in 
America.  I  think  it  must  be  said,  first 
of  all.  that  our  system  is  unique  because, 
as  the  migration  moved  westward,  as  we 
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settled  this  great  country,  the  first  pub- 
lic buildings  built  in  America  invariably 
were  churches  and  schools.  The  early 
pioneers  knew,  as  we  now  know,  that 
without  education  there  is  little  hope  for 
democracy;  there  is  little  hope  that  peo- 
ple may  wisely  govern  and  control  them- 
selves. And  I  still  believe  that  99.9  per- 
cent of  all  of  the  Americans  serving  on 
school  boards  throughout  all  of  these 
United  States  ought,  first  of  all.  to  see 
that  the  money  that  it  is  witliin  their 
power  to  spend  and  to  allocate  goes  for 
making  the  school  systems  under  their 
direct  control  as  good  as  they  can  be 
made.  And,  despite  what  any  Federal 
judge  says,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  evi- 
dence is  overwhelming  that  most  Ameri- 
cans of  every  race  have  denounced  this 
ill-conceived  and  educationally  destruc- 
tive system  of  busing  in  order  to  achieve 
racial  integration. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
predicted,  this  problem  will  be  discussed 
and  debated  more  and  more.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  that.  And,  Mr.  President,  I  also 
have  no  doubt  that  as  more  Americans 
understand  what  is  happening  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
time  to  reflect  upon  what  could  happen 
if  this  doctrine  were  to  spread  to  all  of 
the  areas  of  the  United  States,  they  will 
become  more  vocal,  they  will  be  heard 
from,  and  I  dare  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
once  the  people  of  America  have  been 
heard  from,  there  will  be  no  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  most  of  those  who  represent 
all  of  the  people  in  the  two  bodies  in  this 
great  building,  and  they  will  understand, 
as  they  have  so  far  failed  in  every  in- 
stance clearly  to  understand,  what  most 
Americans  want. 

Very  simply,  what  they  want,  I  believe, 
is  the  best  possible  education  for  their 
children.  They  are  interested  in  their 
children,  no  matter  what  their  skin  color 
or  what  their  background  may  be,  and 
in  their  acquiring  all  of  the  skills  and 
talents  possible,  making  the  best  use  of 
all  of  the  dollars  that  are  spent  on  educa- 
tion in  order  that  they  may  be  the  best- 
educated  young  people  that  could  result 
frsm  that  single  focus  on  the  purpose  of 
education. 

Let  me  close.  Mr.  President,  by  saying 
that  to  this  end.  to  the  end  of  a  more 
clear  understanding,  of  an  unclouded  and 
undimmed  vision  of  what  may  be  down 
the  road  ahead,  all  of  us  are  indebted  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming  for 
his  comments.  I  certainly  express  accord 
with  his  belief  that  what  the  average 
American  family  wants  is  the  best  pos- 
sible education  for  its  children,  be  they 
black  children  or  white  children,  as  the 
case  may  be.  They  want  a  good  educa- 
tion. I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
they  be  permitted  to  get  a  good  educa- 
tion. 

This  past  Sunday  I  was  in  the  city  of 
Fairfax  for  the  dedication  of  the  Fairfax 
High  School,  a  magnificent  high  school 
taking  up  47.7  acres  of  land.  They  had 
2,500  people  at  that  dedication  ceremony 
in  the  gymnasiimi  this  past  Sunday. 
Those  people  had  built  that  school  with 


their  taxes.  They  had  built  that  school 
because  they  wanted  to  give  their  chil- 
dren  a  quality  education.  Those  people 
were  doing  what  they  thought  and  felt 
was  best  for  their  children;  namely,  tax- 
ing themselves  to  build  a  school,  to  get 
good  teachers — and  they  do  have  good 
teachers  there — and  to  have  a  good 
school  system  for  their  children. 

What  has  happened  in  Fairfax  City 
has  happened  all  over  our  State  and  all 
over  our  Nation.  I  think  it  is  a  common 
goal  for  all  Americans  to  make  eveiy 
effort  to  see  that  their  children  get  a 
good  education. 

I  want  to  comment  on  one  other  as- 
pect of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  He  mentioned  that  he  was  not 
in  any  way  impugning  the  integrity  of 
any  of  the  judges— the  judge  in  Rich- 
mond— and  that  certainly  applies  to  me, 
also.  I  think  it  is  more  the  system  that  Is 
at  fault.  Suppose  each  of  us  had  a  life- 
time appointment,  and  was  responsible 
to  no  one.  Suppose  we  were  elected  to 
the  Senate  for  life — my  goodness,  what 
consideration  would  the  people  of  this 
country  get?  People  get  consideration 
from  the  Senators  and  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  because  we 
have  to  submit  ourselves  to  the  people 
periodicaUy— every  2  years  in  the  House 
and  every  6  years  in  the  Senate.  And  they 
get  consideration  from  the  President  be- 
cause he  has  to  submit  himself  to  the 
electorate  every  4  years. 

So  perhaps  it  is  the  system  that  needs 
to  be  changed.  Perhaps  each  of  us,  if 
we  get  in  the  category  of  a  lifetime  ap- 
pointment, will  lose  a  little  of  what 
might  be  called  our  down-to-earth  as- 
sociation with  the  citizens  of  our  Na- 
tion, because  we  will  not  have  to  do 
anything  except  what  we  want  to  do. 
We  will  be  accountable  to  no  one. 

That  is  why  I  have  introduced  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  have  a  fixed 
tenure  for  Federal  judges  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  down.  I  realize  that,  in 
a  legislative  body  with  75  percent  law- 
yers, it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to 
get  the  lauTcrs  to  do  much  about  judges, 
for  various  reasons;  but  I  am  going  to 
do  what  little  I  can  to  focus  attention 
on  the  need  to  change  our  system  of  life- 
time appointments  for  Federal  judges. 

I  make  this  prediction:  If  there  were 
any  v.^ay  we  could  get  that  question  on 
the  ballot — I  hesitate  to  speak  for  the 
entire  United  States — if  that  were  put 
on  the  ballot  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  85 
percent  of  the  people  would  want  a  fixed 
term  for  Federal  judges— for  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  every  other  Federal 
judge.  I  have  an  idea  that  the  people 
of  Virginia  are  not  much  different  from 
the  people  of  the  other  49  States  in  that 
regard. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  my  wonderful 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  for 
participating  in  this  discussion  this  af- 
ternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  ROTH  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  following  the  recognition  of 
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the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  GuRNEY),  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  TOMORROW- 
ORDER  FOR  UNFINISHED  BUSI- 
NESS   TO    BE    LAID   BEFORE   THE 

SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  unanimous  con- 
sent orders  recognizing  Senators  on  to- 
moiTow,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR  HARRIS  ON  THURSDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Thursday,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
marks by  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  .  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris*  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  92-240) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  problems  of  rural  America  be 
jointly  referred  to  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Finance,  and 
Government  Operations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

From  the  very  beginnings  of  our  his- 
tory, the  vitality  of  rural  America  has 
been  at  the  heart  of  our  Nation's 
strength.  It  is  essential  that  we  preserve 
and  expand  that  vitality  in  the  years 
ahead.  For  America  will  not  be  able  to 
look  eagerly  to  the  future  with  a  sense 
of  promise  and  hope  unless  those  who 
live  in  its  rural  areas  are  able  to  share 
in  this  vision.  To  help  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  the  American  coimtryside,  I 
am  today  presenting  a  series  of  propos- 
als designed  to  marshal  more  effectively 
the  energies  of  the  private  sector  and  of 
government  at  all  levels  in  a  cooperative 
program  of  rural  development. 

THE    PROBLEMS    OF    RURAL    AMERICA 

All  Americans  have  a  high  stake  in 
rural  development.  For  the  problems 
which  many  rural  areas  are  now  expe- 
riencing are  directly  linked  to  those  of 
our  cities  and  suburbs.  Changing  pat- 
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terns  of  life  in  rural  America  have 
chEinged  thQ  pattern  of  life  in  all  of 
America. 

A  central  cause  of  these  changing  pat- 
terns has  been  the  increasing  mechani- 
zation of  agriculture  and  of  other  nat- 
ural resource  Industries  such  as  mining 
and  limiber — a  process  which  has  re- 
sulted in  a  substantial  reduction  in  jobs 
in  these  occupations  in  recent  years. 
While  employment  opportunities  in 
other  occupations  have  more  than  off- 
set these  declines,  the  overall  growth  of 
economic  opportunity  in  rural  America 
has  lagged  far  behind  that  of  our  urban 
areas.  Today,  dramatic  disparities  exist 
between  metropolitan  and  rural  areas  in 
such  indices  as  per  capita  income,  hous- 
ing standards,  educational  attainment 
and  access  to  medical  care. 

At  the  same  time,  political  institutions 
designed  to  deal  with  simpler  problems  in 
simpler  times  have  frequently  been  un- 
able to  cope  with  these  new  challenges. 
The  Federal  Government  often  finds  that 
it  is  too  remote  and  too  imwieldy  to  re- 
spond with  precision  to  State  and  local 
needs.  State  and  local  governments  are 
frequently  too  impoverished  or  too  frag- 
mented to  undertake  the  necessary  plan- 
ning and  development  activities.  Their 
problems  are  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  widely  dispersed  rural  population 
inevitably  means  a  higher  expenditure 
per  person  for  most  government  pro- 
grams. 

One  result  of  all  these  factors  is  that 
semi-deserted  coimtry  towns — once  cen- 
ters of  life  for  the  surrounding  country- 
side— stand  today  as  stark  reminders  of 
unused  and  abandoned  rural  resources. 
In  each  of  the  three  decades  since  1940, 
half  of  our  coimties  (not  always  the  same 
ones)  have  lost  population.  Two  out  of 
every  five  of  our  counties  lost  population 
in  all  three  decades.  As  I  said  in  my  State 
of  the  Union  Message  two  years  ago, 
many  of  our  rural  areas  are  being  emp- 
tied of  their  people  and  their  promise. 

In  many  cases,  those  who  have  left  the 
countryside  have  simply  taken  their 
problems  with  them.  Indeed,  many  have 
seen  their  problems  intensify  as  they 
have  settled  in  over-crowded  urban  areas. 

It  is  striking  to  realize,  as  I  noted  in 
this  year's  Message  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  that  even  if  we  had  a  population 
of  one  billion — nearly  flve  times  the  cur- 
rent level — our  area  is  so  great  that  we 
would  still  not  be  as  densely  populated  as 
many  European  nations  are  at  present. 
Our  problems  are  not  so  much  those  of 
numbers  as  of  distribution.  And  their 
solution  requires  the  revitalization  of  the 
American  countryside. 

CHANGING    OUR    APPROACH 

In  seeking  to  solve  the  problems  of 
rural  areas,  we  must  not  simply  seek  more 
money  from  the  Congress  and  the  tax- 
payers. In  the  past  decade  we  have  seen 
the  folly  of  pouring  money  into  projects 
which  were  ill-considered  and  lacking  in 
local  support.  What  we  must  now  seek 
instead  is  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
way  government  approaches  the  entire 
developmental  challenge. 

The  Federal  Government  has  spent 
considerable  sums  on  rural  development. 
Programs  which  we  have  recommended 
for  inclusion  in  our  rural  development 


Revenue  Sharing  plan  alone  are  spend- 
ing almost  $1  billion  this  year  and  this 
is  only  a  small  part  of  our  overall  rural 
development  spending.  And  yet,  despite 
this  substantial  funding,  the  problems 
have  continued  to  grow.  What  is  it  that 
has  been  missing  from  our  rural  develop- 
ment programs? 

MORE  CONTROT,  AT  THE  STATE  AND  LOCAL  LEVEL 

I  believe  that  a  major  missing  ingredi- 
ent has  been  effective  control  of  develop- 
ment programs  at  lower  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Because  we  have  relied  so  exclu- 
sively on  Federal  funds — handed  out 
through  bureaucratic  processes  and 
through  narrow  categorical  grant.s — too 
many  decisions  have  been  made  in  Wash- 
ington and  too  few  have  been  made  in 
rural  America.  I  believe  this  is  wrong.  I 
believe  we  should  return  power  to  officials 
who  are  selected  at  the  State  and  local 
levels. 

As  long  as  the  Federal  Government  sets 
rigid  rules,  both  through  legislative  and 
administrative  guidelines,  there  is  little 
room  for  local  initiative.  Under  our  pres- 
ent system,  a  project  that  does  not  meet 
Federal  standards  does  not  get  funded. 
This  means  that  the  talents  of  local  gov- 
ernment officials,  of  leaders  in  the  private 
sector,  and  of  public-spirited  citizens 
cannot  be  fully  utilized.  Almost  all  of  the 
success  stories  that  can  be  found  in  rural 
economic  development  have  occurred  be- 
cause local  officials  and  private  leaders 
have  entered  into  a  public-spirited  part- 
nership and  have  taken  the  initiative.  We 
must  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  such 
partnerships. 

IMPROVED    PLANNING 

Even  as  we  seek  to  decentralize,  we 
must  also  work  to  improve  planning.  In 
many  respects  these  goals  represent  two 
sides  of  the  same  coin.  For  plans  which 
are  developed  at  levels  close  to  the  people 
are  likely  to  be  more  realistic,  more 
imaginative  and  more  useful  than  ab- 
stract blueprints  which  are  drawn  up  far 
away  from  the  scene  of  the  action  or 
which  are  altered  to  meet  rigid  Federal 
rules.  Effective  development  does  not  re- 
quire plans  that  can  survive  the  scrutiny 
of  Washington.  Effective  development 
requires  plans  that  people  believe  in  and 
will  work  to  accomplish. 

MORE    ADEQUATE     PUBLIC    AND     PRIVATE 
RESOURCES 

More  adequate  development  also  re- 
quires more  adequate  resources.  This 
does  not  simply  mean  more  Federal 
money:  it  also  means  that  Federal  funds 
now  available  musi  be  freed  from  the  in- 
hibiting restrictions  within  which  they 
are  now  entangled.  Funds  which  are  free 
of  the.se  restrictions  can  be  used  in  each 
locality  where  the  needs  are  greatest, 
eliminating  a  great  deal  of  inefficiency 
and  waste. 

But  Federal  grant  money  provides  only 
a  part  of  the  Federal  contribution  to 
rural  America.  Adequate  credit  resource.'; 
can  also  be  extremely  important  in  de- 
veloping community  facilities  and  in  at- 
tracting private  investment.  In  the  end  it 
is  not  Federal  money,  nor  even  the  vast 
sums  spent  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, which  hold  the  key  to  rural  devel- 
opment. The  private  sector  has  an  enor- 
mous role  to  play  and  public  efforts  must 
keep  this  fact  cenii  ally  in  mind. 
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HELPING    THE    FARMER    AND    PP.OTECTING 
THE    ENVIRONMENT 

Rural  America  cannot  move  forward 
effectively  into  rhe  future  unless  it  re- 
spects those  elements  which  have  been 
the  base  of  its  strength  in  the  past.  We 
cannot  build  a  :-.tronger  rural  economy, 
for  example,  unless  we  also  build  a 
stronger  agricultural  economy.  While  we 
must  work  to  change  the  American  coim- 
tryside,  we  must  never  do  so  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  produce  our  food  and 
fiber.  We  must  work  to  create  a  better 
life  for  American  farmers  even  as  we 
provide  an  expanded  range  of  opportuni- 
ties for  those  who  are  no  longer  needed 
on  the  farm. 

Even  as  we  do  more  to  promote  agri- 
cultural prosperity,  so  we  must  do  more 
to  protect  the  rural  environment.  Just  as 
development  must  not  come  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  farmer,  so  it  must  not  come 
at  the  expense  of  environmental  con- 
cerns. We  carmot  fully  develop  the 
American  countryside  if  we  destroy  the 
beauty  and  the  natural  resources  which 
are  so  much  a  part  of  its  essential  value. 

BASIC   PBINCIFUES 

These  then  are  the  basic  principles 
which  should  guide  our  new  approach 
to  rural  community  development: 

We  must  treat  the  problems  of  rural 
America  as  a  part  of  a  general  strategy 
for  balanced  growth. 

We  must  reverse  the  flow  of  power  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  return 
more  power  to  State  and  local  officials. 

We  must  fight  the  rigidities  of  nar- 
rowly focused  categorical  grants. 

We  must  facilitate  more  adequate  ad- 
vance planning. 

We  must  reorganize  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment so  that  it  can  more  effectively 
support  planning  and  execution  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 

We  must  provide  adequate  resources 
and  credit  in  ways  which  attract  greater 
private  resources  for  development. 

We  must  develop  rural  America  in 
ways  which  protect  agriculture  and  the 
environment. 

On  the  basis  of  these  principles,  we 
have  prepared  the  following  recom- 
mendations for  action — Including  pro- 
posals which  have  been  submitted 
earlier  and  a  number  of  new  initiatives. 

PROPOSALS    ALREADY     SUBMITTED    TO    THE    CON- 
CRESS DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMUNITY    DEVEL- 

OPMKNT 

One  of  the  most  significant  barriers  to 
effective  planning  and  coordination  in 
rural  areas  has  been  the  fragmentation 
of  Federal  efforts.  Too  many  programs 
which  should  be  closely  related  are  op- 
erating as  very  separate  entities.  As  a 
result,  State  and  community  leaders 
must  often  run  a  complex  obstacle  course 
in  order  to  obtain  development  assist- 
ance. Frequently  there  is  poor  coordina- 
tion and  wasteful  duplication  and  in 
some  cases  the  action  of  one  Federal 
agency  actually  conflicts  with  that  of 
another. 

The  principal  reason  for  this  fragmen- 
tation has  been  the  failure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  recognize  the  Inter-relation- 
ship among  rural,  suburban  and  urban 
problems  and  the  need  to  strengthen  the 
essential  social  and  economic  partnership 
between  rural  America  and  our  great 
metropolitan  centers. 


I  believe  the  proper  solution  to  this 
problem  is  to  gather  the  principal  Fed- 
eral programs  which  support  community 
development  within  a  single  new  De- 
partment of  Community  Development. 

This  new  department  would  both  sim- 
plify and  expedite  the  tasks  of  State  and 
local  governments  through  a  broad  range 
of  program  and  technical  support  efforts. 
Because  fewer  questions  would  have  to  be 
resolved  in  Washington  at  the  inter- 
agency level,  the  new  department  would 
also  expedite  the  decentralization  of 
Federal  decision-making  which  this  ad- 
ministration has  already  begun.  The 
new  Department  of  Community  Devel- 
opment would  take  over  most  of  the 
functions  now  performed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment; some  of  the  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration;  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce with  respect  to  the  Title  V  regional 
commissions. 

Under  our  revised  plan  for  executive 
reorganization,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture would  remain  as  a  separate  de- 
partment focusing  on  the  needs  of  farm- 
ers. But  a  number  of  present  Department 
of  Agriculture  development  fimctions 
would  be  moved  to  the  new  Department 
of  Community  Development,  including 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  loan 
and  grant  programs  for  rural  commu- 
nity water  and  sewer  systems  and  for 
rural  housing;  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  loan  programs  for  elec- 
tric and  telephone  systems;  the  recently 
established  Rural  Telephone  Bank;  re- 
search programs  related  to  rural  com- 
munity development  conducted  by  the 
Economic  Development  Division  of  the 
Economic  Research  Service;  and  the  pro- 
grams of  the  recently  established  Rural 
Development  Service. 

Comprehensive  reorganization  would 
mean  that  every  Federal  dollar  spent  on 
rural  development  could  have  a  far 
greater  impact.  I  again  call  on  the  Con- 
gress to  establish  this  new  department, 
which  would  be  uniquely  capable  of 
launching  a  well-developed,  well-coordi- 
nated campaign  to  achieve  the  nation's 
community  development  goals. 

A    REVENUE    SHARING    PLAN    FOR    RURAL    AMERICA 

Our  revenue  sharing  plan  for  rural 
America  proposes  to  iinite  the  funding 
for  a  number  of  existing  programs  into 
a  single  more  flexible  resoiu-ce  for  rural 
community  development.  Our  proposed 
program  would  add  $179  million  to  the 
various  programs  to  be  consolidated, 
bringing  the  total  annual  program  to  a 
level  of  $1.1  billion.  Each  State  would 
receive  at  least  as  much  under  revenue 
sharing  as  it  receives  under  the  current 
system  of  categorical  grants.  The  pro- 
gram would  take  effect  at  the  beginning 
of  Fiscal  Year  1974. 

Rural  community  development  reve- 
nue sharing  funds  would  be  paid  out  to 
the  States  and  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Guam  according  to  a  formula 
which  takes  three  factors  into  accoimt: 
the  State's  rural  population,  the  State's 
rural  per  capita  income  in  comparison 
to  the  national  average,  and  the  State's 
change  in  rural  population  compared  to 
the  change  in  population  in  all  States.  In 


addition,  every  State  would  receive  a 
minimum  amount  to  assure  that  eiU 
States  participate  in  the  program. 

The  revenue  sharing  proposal  incor- 
porates a  requirement  for  statewide  de- 
velopment plans  to  ensure  that  activities 
carried  on  imder  the  rural  community 
development  revenue  sharing  program 
could  be  coordinated  with  activities  un- 
der the  other  general  and  special  reve- 
nue sharing  proposals.  Including  those 
for  urban  community  development  and 
for  transportation.  Each  year  the  States 
would  prepare  a  comprehensive  state- 
wide development  plan  which  would 
outline  spending  intentions  for  programs 
in  rural  areas  and  smaller  cities,  as  well 
as  in  metropolitan  and  suburban  areas. 
It  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Governor  of  each  State  to  draw  up  this 
statewide  plan.  This  process  would  be 
supported  by  another  major  administra- 
tion initiative,  our  proposed  $100  million 
planning  and  management  grant 
program. 

The  development  plan  would  be 
formulated  through  a  consultative  proc- 
ess which  would  consider  plans  sub- 
mitted by  multi-jurlsdictional  planning 
districts,  which  the  Governors  could 
establish  with  rural  revenue  sharing 
fimds.  These  local  planning  orga- 
nizations would  be  composed  of  local 
elected  officials  and  would  be  estab- 
lished in  all  areas  of  the  State.  One 
member  from  each  of  these  district 
plarming  bodies  would  sit  on  a  panel  to 
assist  the  Governor  in  the  comprehen- 
sive planning  process. 

This  process  for  developing  a  state- 
wide plan  would  ensure  that  public  of- 
ficials and  the  general  public  Itself  would 
focus  attention  on  the  inter-relation- 
ships between  rural  and  urban  develop- 
ment within  each  State.  The  plan  would 
identify  potential  growth  areas  and  de- 
velopment sites  as  well  as  areas  which 
are  of  special  environmental  concern. 
The  plan  could  also  take  into  account 
interstate  projects  and  programs  devel- 
oped through  the  regional  commission 
mechanism. 

The  rural  community  development 
revenue  sharing  program  represents  a 
reaffirmation  of  faith  in  State  and  local 
governments.  It  is  based  on  the  concept 
that  local  people  have  the  best  imder- 
standing  of  local  problems  and  on  the 
belief  that  they  have  the  will  and  the 
ability  to  move  vigorously  and  intelli- 
gently to  solve  them.  The  revenue  shar- 
ing approach  removes  the  often  stifling 
and  always  frustrating  strictures  which 
require  that  Federal  grants  be  used  for 
narrow  purposes.  It  provides  the  flexi- 
bility which  State  and  local  governments 
need  in  order  to  fund  those  projects 
which  they  themselves  believe  would 
best  ensure  rational  development  in  their 
areas  and  most  effectively  enhance  the 
quality  of  life. 

The  development  plans  drawn  up  un- 
der this  program  would  cover  an  entire 
State.  Rural  revenue  sharing  fimds 
would  be  spent  largely  outside  metro- 
politan areas  while  urban  revenue  shar- 
ing fimds  would  be  used  within  those 
areas.  It  is  important  to  note,  however, 
that  rural  areas  include  almost  2800  of 
the  more  than  3100  counties  in  the 
United  States. 
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Last  March,  when  I  submitted  the 
rural  community  development  revenue 
sharing  proposal  for  the  first  time,  I  said 
that  "the  major  challenge  facing  rural 
America  is  to  diversify  its  economy  and 
to  provide  full  opportunity  for  its  people 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  American  life." 
I  still  believe  that  revenue  sharing  can 
do  a  great  deal  to  help  rural  America 
meet  that  challenge. 

NEW    PROPOSALS 

Revenue  sharing  and  reorganization 
can  have  a  great  long-range  significance 
for  rural  America.  But  we  must  also  take 
a  number  of  other  steps  which  I  am  out- 
lining today.  Including  two  major  new 
proposals.  The  first  involves  a  new  ap- 
proach to  rural  financial  assistance.  The 
second  concerns  added  authorities  for 
improving  the  environment  and  attain- 
ing conservation  objectives  in  rural 
America. 

EXPANDED  CREIIIT  FOR  RURAL  AMERICA 

I  am  recommending  today  a  new  rural 
community  development  credit  sharing 
authority  which  would  give  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Governors 
new  tools  to  help  revitalize  rural  areas. 
Under  this  proposal,  a  new  Rural  Devel- 
opment Credit  P^ind  would  be  established 
to  provide  loans,  loan  Insurance  and  loan 
guarantees  to  the  States  for  their  use 
in  assisting  development.  This  credit 
would  be  made  available  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  for  up  to 
80  percent  of  the  cost  of  establishing  or 
improving  businesses  which  help  create 
economic  growth  In  rural  areas.  This 
fund  woiild  also  make  loans  and  guar- 
antees for  sewer  and  water  facilities  and 
other  public  works  and  community  facili- 
ties, such  as  industrial  parks  and  com- 
munity centers,  which  work  directly  or 
indirectly  to  improve  employment  op- 
portunities. 

Loans  and  guarantees  would  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  S^ate  develop- 
ment plan  required  imder  rural  revenue 
sharing.  The  States  would  select  specific 
projects  which  are  consistent  with  this 
development  plan. 

A  sigTuficant  new  feature  of  this  cred- 
it-sharing proposal  is  the  requirement 
that  most  of  the  authorizations  be  di- 
vided among  the  States  according  to  the 
same  formula  established  for  rural  com- 
munitv  development  revenue  sharing. 
Specifically.  80  percent  of  the  loan  funds 
for  commercial  and  industrial  develop- 
ment and  for  community  facilities  would 
be  allocated  to  the  States  on  a  formula 
basis.  The  remaining  20  percent  of  loan 
authorities  would  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  A  large  portion 
of  the  authorization — 65  percent  in  each 
fiscal  year — would  be  reserved  for  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  development  uses 
and  the  remainder  would  be  available  for 
community  development  purposes.  Each 
State  would  know  in  advance  the  amount 
of  grants  and  credit  it  could  commit  ac- 
cording to  its  plan  each  year. 

This  proposal  would  Involve  private 
lending  institutions  as  fully  as  possible 
in  the  rural  revitalization  effort.  Finan- 
cial assistance  would  not  be  provided 
under  the  program  imless  it  was  clear 
thatflnns  and  commimitles  could  not  ob- 
tain credit  elsewhere.  Fully  three-quar- 
ters of  each  year's  authorization  would 


have  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  guarantee  of 
loans  made  by  private  financial  institu- 
tions. Hopefully,  almost  all  loans  could 
be  made  by  this  sector  of  oiu-  economy. 
In  addition  to  the  direct  involvement  of 
private  banks,  this  program  would  also 
emphasize  loans  to  private  entrepreneurs 
for  job  creation  through  commercial  and 
industrial  development.  Since  some 
equity  woiald  be  required,  these  business 
decision-makers  would  be  far  more  like- 
ly to  make  realistic,  workable  develop- 
ment decisions  than  far-removed  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats  can  now  do.  It  is  also 
likely  that  these  market-oriented  deci- 
sions would  provide  sounder,  long-term 
employment  opportunities.  This  combi- 
nation of  Federal  funding,  local  initia- 
tive and  statewide  planning  utilizing  the 
private  market  economy  should  produce 
a  far  more  productive  use  of  our  re- 
sources. 

I  am  proposing  an  authorization  level 
for  this  credit-sharing  program,  which 
includes  the  existing  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration water  and  sewer  program, 
of  $1.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

My  new  proposals  also  involve  addi- 
tional features  and  technical  improve- 
ments which  would  streamline  and  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  farm  and  rural 
loan  programs  now  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Among  these 
are  proposals  to  increase  the  farm  oper- 
ating loan  limit  to  $50,000  and  to  increase 
the  limit  on  new  loans  to  be  held  in  the 
agricultural  credit  insurance  fund  from 
$100  million  to  $500  million.  This  latter 
provision  would  provide  adequate  levels 
to  ensure  that  the  expanded  loan  and 
guarantee  program  would  have  a  sub- 
stantial impact  on  rural  areas. 

In  siunmary,  this  new  approach  to 
credit  assistance  contains  several  advan- 
tageous features: 

(1)  It  would  establish  a  direct  link  be- 
tween credit  assistance  and  revenue 
sharing  since  both  programs  would  be 
administered  according  to  the  same 
statewide  plan. 

(2)  It  would  expand  the  role  of  private 
lending  institutions.  Firms  otherwise  un- 
able to  obtain  credit  would  have  a  chance 
to  mature  under  this  plan  so  that  they 
could  borrow  from  private  lending  in- 
stitutions at  a  later  time  without  Federal 
guarantees. 

(3)  The  plan  could  work  through  a 
delivery  system  for  servicing  loans  which 
is  already  in  operation — the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  which  has  offices 
in  more  than  1,700  coimties.  There  is  an 
office  within  a  relatively  short  distance 
of  practically  every  rural  community  in 
the  United  States.  This  whole  system, 
moreover,  could  be  readily  transferred  to 
a  new  Department  of  Community  De- 
velopment. 

(4)  Projects  could  be  jointly  financed 
by  a  nimiber  of  Federal  agencies,  such 
as  Small  Business  Administration,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  as  well  as  by  other  pri- 
vate and  public  State  and  local  agencies. 

(5)  Improved  planning  and  program 
coordination  would  be  possible  imder 
statewide  plans  which  grow  out  of  the 
needs  and  suggestions  of  multl -jurisdic- 
tional planning  districts  already  estab- 
lished in  more  than  half  of  the  States. 


These  planning  bodies  would  also  pro- 
vide expertise  for  communities  that  are 
too  small  to  employ  their  own  develop- 
ment experts. 

IMPROVING      THE      RURAL      ENVIRONMENT 

To  help  carry  out  our  environmental 
concerns,  I  propose  that  the  Secretarv  of 
Agriculture  be  authorized  to  share  the 
costs  of  long-term  conservation  in  water- 
shed areas.  Such  an  authorization  has 
worked  most  successfully  under  the 
Great  Plains  program.  This  mea.sure 
would  foster  the  orderly  establishment 
of  needed  land  treatment  measures  with- 
in the  small  watershed  areas  of  the 
country. 

In  addition,  technical  and  cost-shar- 
ing assistance  should  t-.e  authorized  with- 
in watershed  areas  for  the  improvement 
of  water  quality.  This  would  mean  that, 
for  the  first  time.  Federal  cost-sharing 
would  be  made  available  to  improve 
water  quality  on  a  year-round  basis. 
Such  technical  and  cost-sharing  assist- 
ance should  also  be  provided  in  Resource 
Conservation  and  Development  Project 
areas. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  be  authorized  to  inventory  and  to 
monitor  soil,  water,  and  related  resources 
and  to  issue  a  national  land  inventoi v 
report  at  five-year  Intervals.  Such  data 
could  be  u.sed  at  all  levels  of  government 
in  land  use  policy  planning. 

All  these  proposals  would  broaden  the 
dimensions  of  Federal  service  and  would 
give  new  impetus  to  the  entire  rural  de- 
velopment task.  But  I  would  emphasize 
again  that  this  ta.-^k  must  be  one  in  which 
the  people  themselves  are  directly  in- 
volved— and  it  mast  begin  in  rural 
America.  Our  proposals  would  provide 
i-ural  people  and  communities  with  the 
tools  they  need  to  achieve  their  goals  and 
I  hope  these  recommendations  will  re- 
ceive early  and  favorable  consideration. 

RESULTS  OF  OUR  INCREASED  EMPHASIS  ON  RIRAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

These  essential  steps  now  depend  on 
action  by  the  Congress.  But  while  action 
on  past  proposals  has  been  pending,  we 
have  also  been  taking  a  number  of  ad- 
ministrative steps  to  improve  our  rural 
development  programs  and  have  sub- 
stantially   increased    program    funding 
For  example: 
— The  funding  of  principal  rural  de- 
velopment programs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  this  year  '$2.8 
billion)  is  more  than  four  times  that 
of  fiscal  year  1961  and  twice  that  of 
fiscal  year  1969.  Twenty-nine  of  the 
thirty-four  rural  development  pro- 
grams in  that  department  have  been 
expanded  since  1969. 
—Since  1969,  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing   and    Urban    Development    has 
nearly  tripled  its  grants  for  non- 
metropolitan  planning  districts.  It 
funded  155  districts  which  received 
$3.4  million  in  grants  in  the  last 
complete  fiscal  year. 
— Rural  housing  assistance,  with  an 
emphasis  on  low  and  moderate  in- 
come families,  has  reached  a  record 
level  of  $1.6  billion  under  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  program — 
more  than  triple  the  1969  level. 
— Research  on  rural  development  and 
housing  is  estimated  at  $9  million 
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this  year,  more  than  double  that  of 
1969. 
— Funding  for  community  sewer  and 
water  facilities  has  reached  a  record 
high  level  of  $300  million  in  loans, 
plus  $42  million  in  direct  grants. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  al- 
most 80  percent  over  the  level  pro- 
vided two  years  ago. 
— Soil  Conservation  Service  resource 
conservation  and  development,  flood 
prevention,  and  watershed  programs 
have  expanded  from  $103  million  in 
fiscal  year  1969  to  an  estimated  $156 
million  this  year. 
— With  the  recent  release  of  an  addi- 
tional $109  million  m  funds  for  rural 
electrification,  total  available  funds 
for  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration have  been  increased  to 
$438  million  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  REA  loans  from  1969  to  1971 
totaled  more  than  $1.4  billion.  Since 
1969,  REA-financed  systems  con- 
nected 700,000  new  electric  services 
and  420,000  telephone  users — the 
largest  three-year  growth  since  th^ 
1950's.  .-^ 

— The  Rural  Telephone,  BaiU5..wjtn  an 
initial  Federal  subscription  of  $60 
million  in  the  first  two  years,  has 
been    establiohed    to    provide    new 
credit  resources  for    .elephone  co- 
operatives seeking  to  improve  rural 
communications. 
— Extension   Service   community   de- 
velopment activities  this  year  at- 
tained a  funding  level  estimated  at 
$12.7   million,   an   increase   of   $3.7 
million  over  1969  levels. 
— To  broaden  the  role  of  the  employ- 
ment service  in  serving  our  rural 
population,  a  Rural  Manpower  Serv- 
ice has  been  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 
— A  cooperative  program  called  Con- 
certed Services  in  Training  and  Edu- 
cation has  involved  several  Federal 
agencies  as  well  as  local  organiza- 
tions in  helping  individuals  better 
utilize  Federal  programs. 
— A  special   office  has   been   created 
within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  focus  on 
special  problems  of  human  resource 
development  in   rural  areas. 
This  expansion  of  Federal  efforts  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  rural  com- 
munities has  been  paralleled  by  the  in- 
creased efforts  of  individual  citizens,  civ- 
ic organizations,  private  enterprise  and 
government  at  the  State,  county  and 
municipal  level.  There  are  many  evi- 
dences of  the  resulting  overall  progress. 
— Outmigration  from  rural  communi- 
ties slowed  from  4.6  million  during 
the  1950"s  to  2.4  million  during  the 
1960's.  Most  of  the  population  losses 
during  the   1960s  occurred  in  the 
Great   Plains   and   inter-mountain 
areas  of  the  West,  but  gains  were 
realized   in   parts  of   the   Southern 
Piedmont,    the    middle    Tennessee 
Valley,     eastern     Oklahoma,     and 
northern    and    western    Arkansas. 
This  is  evidence  that  the  migratory 
tide  can  be  slowed — and  in  some  in- 
stances even  reversed. 
— Income  per  capita  in  rural  America 
is  growing  faster  than  in  metropoli- 


tan America,  though  it  still  remains 
below  the  urban  level. 
— While  the  incidence  of  poverty  is 
greater  in  rural  than  in  urban  Amer- 
ica, its  reduction  rate  is  nearly  twice 
as  fast. 
— Non-farm  employment  outside  the 
metropolitan  centers  has  generally 
grown  at  a  slightly  faster  rate  than 
employment  in  metropolitan  areas. 
Manufacturing  employment  is  ex- 
panding more  rapidly  in  rural  areas 
than  in  the  large  cities. 
— Although  rural  America  still  con- 
tains about  two-thirds  of  our  inade- 
quate housmg,  the  ratio  of  inade- 
quate   to    adequate    rural    housing 
xmits  has  been  reduced  from  one- 
third  to  one-seventh  in  recent  years. 
Riu-al  electric  and  telephone  serv- 
ices have  improved;  more  than  98 
percent  of  America's  farms  are  now 
electrified. 
— During   the   past   three   years,   per 
capita  farm  income  has  averaged 
about  75  percent  that  of  non-farm 
workers.  This  is  still  too  low,  but  it 
represents  a  significant  improvement 
over  the  past  decade. 
— The  median  years  of  school  com- 
pleted by  persons  25  to  29  years  of 
age  is  now  about  the  same — 12  years 
plus — in  metroirolitan  and  non -met- 
ropolitan areas. 
All    of    these    signs    of    progress    are 
most  encouraging.  But  this  record  is  not 
something  to  stand  on — it  is  something  to 
build  on.  Much  significant  work  has  al- 
ready been  done — but  the  most  impor- 
tant tasks  are  still  before  as. 

The  longer  we  put  off  these  tasks  the 
more  diflBcult  they  will  be.  With  the  co- 
operation of  the  Congress  we  can 
promptly  take  up  this  work,  opening 
new  doors  of  opportimity  for  all  who 
seek  a  better  life  in  rural  America. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  February  1, 1972. 


CONVENTION  ON  TAKING  OF  EVI- 
DENCE ABROAD  IN  CIVIL  OR  COM- 
MERCIAL MATTERS— REMOVAL 
OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  injunction  of 
secrecy  be  removed  from  the  Convention 
on  Taking  of  Evidence  Abroad  in  Civil 
or  Commercial  Matters — Executive  A, 
92d  Congress.  2d  session — transmitted  to 
the  Senate  today  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  convention, 
together  with  the  President's  message,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
that  the  President's  message  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Convention  on 
the  Taking  of  Evidence  Abroad  In  Civil 
or  Commercial  Matters  adopted  at  the 
Eleventh  Session  of  the  Hague  Confer- 


ence on  Private  International  Law  on 
October  26,  1968,  and  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  of  America  at  The 
Hague  on  July  27, 1970. 

This  convention  supplements  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Service  Abroad  of  Judicial 
and  Extrajudicial  Documents  in  Civil  or 
Commercial  Matters  to  which  the  Senate 
gave  its  advice  and  consent  on  April  14, 
1967.  Both  are  tangible  results  of  our 
participation  in  the  Hague  Conference  on 
Private  International  Law,  as  authorized 
by  Public  Law  88-244  (77  Stat.  775)  ap- 
proved December  30.  1963. 

The  provisions  of  the  convention  are 
expained  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  which  accompanies  this  letter. 
In  broad  terms,  the  convention  is  de- 
signed to  faciUtate  the  obtaining  of  evi- 
dence abroad  in  a  form  admissible  in 
municpal  courts.  The  convention  is  fuljy 
consistent  with  the  United  States  policy 
of  judicial  assistance  embodied  in  Public 
Law  88-619  (78  Stat.  995  >,  approved 
October  3,  1964;  its  acceptance  by  this 
country  will  require  no  amendments  to 
that  legislation.  On  the  other  hand,  rati- 
fication of  the  convention  will  require 
many  other  countries,  particularly  civil 
law  countries,  to  mae  important 
changes  in  their  judiical  assistance  prac- 
tice. 

This  convention  is  a  signficant  step 
forward  in  the  field  of  internatonal 
judicial  cooperation.  It  will  permit  our 
courts  and  litigants  to  avail  themselves  of 
a  number  of  improved  and  simplified 
procedures  for  the  taking  of  evidence.  Its 
ratification  is  supported  by  such  national 
legar  ordaniaztions  as  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Commissions  on  Uniform  State 
Laws,  and  by  a  number  of  State,  local, 
and  specialized  bar  associations. 

I  recommned  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  promptly  give  its  advice 
and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  this 
convention. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  February  1, 1972. 


EQUAL  EMPLO'JfMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2515)  to  further 
promote  equal  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  American  workers. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  file 
a  motion  for  cloture,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  been  filed  under  rule 
XXII,  the  Chair,  without  objection,  di- 
rects the  clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  assistanst  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Cloture  Motion 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move  to 
bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  bill 
(S.  2515).  a  bill  to  further  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
workers. 

Harold  E.  Hughes  Jennings  Randolph 
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Gaylord  Nelson  1 

Claiborne  Pell  ' 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 
PhUlp  A.  Hart 
Lee  Metcalf 
Joseph  M.  Montoya 
Jacob  K.  Javlts 
Charles  H.  Percy 
Gordon  Allott 
Mark  O.  Hatfield 
Harrison  A.  WUllams.  Jr. 
Robert  T.  Staflford 
Richard  S.  Schwelker 
J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr. 
Ted  Stevens 
Marlow  W.  Cook  I 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  10  A.M., 
THURSDAY.  FEBRUARY  3,  1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  to- 
morrow, it  stand  in  adjournment  imtll 
10  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS— ORDER  FOR  THE 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  TO  BE 
LAID  BEFORE  THE  SENATE  ON 
THURSDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  unanimous-consent 
orders  for  the  recognition  of  Senators  on 
Thursday,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TIME  TO  BEGIN  RUN- 
NING   ON    CLOTURE    MOTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
1  hour  for  debate  on  the  motion  to  in- 
voke cloture,  under  rule  XXll,  begin 
running  on  Thursday  of  this  week  at 
12:45  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  de- 
bate of  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  on 
Thursday  be  equally  divided  between  and 
controlled  by  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams),  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  . 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
the  vote  on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture 
will  occur  about  2  p.m.  on  Thursday,  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  1  hour,  under 
rule  XXn,  would  expire  at  1:45  p.m. 
at  which  time  the  mandatory  quorum 
call  would  begin;  and  considering  the 
fact  that  it  would  take  10,  12,  or  15  min- 
utes for  the  establishment  of  a  quorum, 
this  would  then  mean  that  once  the 
presence  of  a  quorum  was  established, 
the  mandatory  roUcall  vote  would  be- 
gin— which  would  mean  about  2  p.m. 


ORDER  FOR  AMENDMENTS  AT  THE 
DESK  TO  QUALIFY  AS  HAVING 
BEEN  READ  IN  ACCORDANCE 
WITH  RULE  XXII 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
amendments  at  the  desk  at  the  time  the 
mandatory  quorum  call  begins,  under 
rule  XXII,  on  Thursday  may  qualify  as 
having  been  read,  so  as  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  rule  XXII. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I 
assume  that  this  will  be  the  final  quorum 
call  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
doit,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PRINTING  OF  PRO- 
GRAM IN  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  for 
the  remainder  of  the  second  session  of 
the  92d  Congress  I  may  be  permitted 
to  submit  the  program  for  the  following 
day;  that  the  program  appear  just  before 
the  motion  to  adjourn,  recess,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be;  and  that  the  program 
appear  in  the  Record  as  though  I  had 
stated  it  orally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  this  in  order  to  save  the  time 
of  the  Senate  and,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  program  may  be  in  the  Record  so 
that  all  Senators  may  see  It  if  they  have 
need  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der will  the  majority  whip  have  a  copy 
of  that  at  the  time  that  he  can  give  to 
us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  For  the 
most  part,  I  wlU  probably  continue  to 
state  it  orally  as  a  general  rule,  but  there 
are  occasions  when  I  think  Senators  need 


to  get  out  to  meet  appointments,  and  so 
forth,  and  I  will  not  then  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip  has  been  per- 
forming a  great  service  to  the  Senate 
each  day,  in  taking  a  brief  period  of  time 
to  outline  with  precision  and  in  detail 
what  the  program  will  be  for  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

I  want  to  commend  him  for  doing  It, 
and  I  want  to  encourage  him  to  continue 
to  do  it.  But  I  can  say  that  there  may  be 
times  when  he  may  want  to  proceed  as 
he  has  just  indicated. 

When  he  does,  I  hope  that  he  uill  give 
this  side  of  the  aisle  the  necessary  in- 
formation so  that  we  can  notify  our 
Members. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  he  feels 
the  program — as  it  has  been  stated  in  the 
past — is  helpful  to  Senators  on  his  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  shall  do  everything  I  can 
therefore,  to  accommodate  him  in  that 
respect  in  the  future. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m. 
After  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  imder 
the  standing  order,  the  following  Sena- 
tors will  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  and  in  the  following 
order:  Senators  Chiles,  Gurney,  and 
Roth. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of 
these  Senators  under  the  imanimous 
consent  orders,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes;  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  Chair  will  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, the  pending  question  being  the 
amendment  No.  813  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin).  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  on  the  amendment,  al- 
though there  is  no  limitation  of  time 
thereon,  as  yet. 

The  able  majority  leader  has  stated 
today  that  at  no  later  than  4  p.m.  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  will  begin  to  operate  on 
the  so-called  multiple  track  system,  and 
the  Senate  will  then  proceed,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  to  the  consideration 
of  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill,  on 
which  a  time  agreement  was  reached  last 
December  17,  1971. 

Senators  can  expect  roUcalls  tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtil 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6:03  p.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  imtU 
tomorrow,  Wednesday,  February  2,  1972, 
at  10  ajn. 
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Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  1,  1972: 
U.S.  Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  tlie  Regular  Army  of  the  tJnlted 
States  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3307; 

To  be  major  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  Kenneth  Howard  Bayer,  117-10- 
3367,  Army  of  the  United  States   (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Ralph  Longwell  Foster,  625-92- 
3150,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Morgan  Garrott  Roseborough, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general,  U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  Edmondston  Coffin.  574- 
01-9032,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brig- 
aciier  general.  U.S.  Army ) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Henry  Blakefleld.  397- 
05-8875,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ  Gen.  Robert  Bruce  Smith,  439-03- 
4261,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Donald  Harry  Cowles,  031-10- 
0873,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Mayo,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier  gener- 
al, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ  Gen.  George  Samuel  Beatty,  Jr.,  224- 
52-3850,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  Clinton  Taber,  245-60- 
5462,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Howard  Elder,  Jr.,  229-05- 
3378,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Warren  Cobb,  452-03- 
2798,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edwin  I.  Donley,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general' 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Erwin  Montgomery  Graham,  Jr., 


XXX-XX-XXXX,    Army    of    the    United    States 
(brlg£idler  general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  E>anlel  McLaughlin.  551- 
18-9718,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Sammet,  Jr.,  355-09- 
1179,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ,  Gen.  William  Alden  Burke.  446-01- 
6906.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Warren  Kennedy  Bennett,  493- 
14-3594,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Harris  Whltton  Hollls,  248-14- 
9689.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Washington  Putnam  Jr 
XXX-XX-XXXX.    Army    of    the    United    States 
(brigadier  general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Paul  Young,  503-10- 
5869,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Francis  Paul  Kolsch,  127-03- 
8527.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  Matthew  Rlenzi,  577- 
52^237,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Russell  Kraft,  Jr.,  126- 
12-7279,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general.  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  Wolcott  Ryder,  Jr.,  031- 
30-0381,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army ) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Edgar  Shedd  in  579- 
52-8246.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Joseph  Edward  Plekllk,  023-09- 
0195,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Bennlson  Fulton.  567- 
05-6670.  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army) . 

U.S.   Navy 

Rear  Adm.  David  H.  Bagley,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  as  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  in 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of  4 
years. 

Rear  Adm.  David  H.  Bagley,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
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other  duties  of  great  Importance  and  resnon 
sibUlty  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  title  lo.  United 
States  Code,  section  5231.  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  vice  adnolral  while  so  serving 

Rear  Adm.  Dougals  C.  Plate.  US  Navv' 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10 
United  States  Code,  section  5231.  for  ap.! 
polntment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  whiu 
so  serving.  ^'*"' 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  S.  Salzer.  US  Navv 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  lo 
United  States  Code,  section  4231,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  whUe 
so  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Stansfleld  Turner,  U.S  Navy 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  lo 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  appoint-' 
ment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

Vice  Adm  Robert  L.  Townsend,  U.S    Navy 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 
U.S.  Marine  Corps 

Lt.  Gen.  Donn  J.  Robertson.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  when  retired  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  nominations  beginning  Godfrey  D. 
Adamson.  Jr.,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Ray- 
mond E.  P.  Zimmerman,  to  be  lieutenant 
colonel,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  Jan.  21,  1972. 

In  the  Army 
The  nominations  beginning  Pausto  Acosta- 
Natal,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
Thomas  F.  Zuck,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Jan.  21.  1972. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Samuel  Rosenblatt,  Beth  Tfiloh 
Congregation,  Baltimore,  Md..  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Master  of  the  universe,  as  another 
dally  session  of  our  National  Legislature 
opens  we  turn  to  Thee  for  guidance  In 
the  discharge  of  its  grave  responsibilities. 
Blessed  beyond  other  nations,  we  pray 
for  the  wisdom  to  share  oiu-  good  fortune 
May  the  laws  that  will  be  passed  by  this 
year's  Congress  further  the  realization 
of  the  Ideal  of  liberty  and  justice  for  all 
envisaged  by  the  Pounding  Fathers  of 
our  Republic.  May  our  example  of  un- 
selfishness, tolerance,  and  humility  serve 
so  to  improve  communications  in  the 
world  that  across  the  no  man's  land  of 
human    distress    understanding    hearts 
may  speak  to  understanding  hearts.  May 
the  conviction  that  universal  brother- 
hood is  far  more  effective  in  resolving 
international  as  well  as  internal  conflicts 
than  battleships,  tanks,  and  guns  gain 
such  wide  acceptance  that  mankind  in  its 
entirety  will  at  long  last  unite  to  do  Thv 
will  with  a  perfect  heart 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Geisler,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1794.  An  act  to  authorize  pUot  fleld- 
research  programs  for  the  suppression  of 
agricultural  and  forest  pests  by  Integrated 
control  methods. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  commimicatlon  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  D.C. 

January  31, 1972. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
House  o/  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's 
Office  at  4:05  p.m.  on  Monday.  January  31, 
1972,  and  said  to  contain  the  President's  Re- 
port of  Study  and  Surveys  of  the  Hazaixte 
to  Human  Health  and  Safety  from  Common 
Environmental  Pollution. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  POLLUTION- 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  92-241) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
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of  the  United  States;  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  have  jointly  studied  the 
health  effects  of  environmental  pollu- 
tion in  accordance  with  Title  V  of  Pub- 
lic Law  91-515.  Their  findings,  which  ap- 
pear in  this  report,  deserve  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  of  all  Americans  who 
are  concerned  about  environmental 
quality  and  its  impact  on  the  health  of 
our  people. 

This  study  gives  further  evidence  of 
the  need  for  new  legislation  in  this  vital 
field.  I  have  forwarded  to  the  Congress  a 
number  of  recommendations  for  meeting 
this  challenge,  and  I  again  urge  that 
they  be  given  early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration. My  proposals  include: 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  of  1971 
Federal  Environmental  Pesticide  Con- 
trol Act  of  1971 

The  Department  of  Human  Resources 
Act 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
Act 
Marine  Protection  Act  of  1971 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1971 
Health  Maintenance  Organization  As- 
sistance Act  of  1971 

These  measures,  together  with  pro- 
posals   which    were    contained    in    my 
Health  Message  of  February  18, 1971,  and 
my  Environmental  Message  of  February 
8,  1971,  and  other  actions  which  I  will 
propose  to  the  Congress  this  year,  woiUd, 
in  my  view,  provide  the  essential  tools 
for  dealing  with  the  health  effects  of  en- 
vironmental pollution  in  the  years  ahead. 
This  report  identifies  Important  needs 
concerning  the  determination  of  hazards 
to  human  health  and  safety  resulting 
from  common  environmental  pollution. 
It  also  sets  forth  a  number  of  specific 
recommendations    for    meeting     these 
problems.  I  am  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  see  that  these  needs 
are  promptly  and  thoroughly  addressed. 
As  I  take  this  action,  I  would  also  note 
that   impressive   progress   has   already 
been  made  in  coordinating  the  efforts  of 
these  tw  o  agencies.  For  example,  the  joint 
establishment  of  the  National  Center  for 
Toxicological  Research  will  do  much  to 
improve  our  knowledge  in  this  area.  I 
would  also  point  out  that  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  has 
established  a  new  Interagency  panel  to 
improve  the  coordination  and  utilization 
of  environmental  health  research,  and 
that  we  have  been  taking  a  number  of 
other  steps  to  improve  the  surveillance 
and      monitoring      of      environmental 
hazards. 

The  problems  which  this  report  dis- 
cusses cannot  be  addressed  effectively 
without  the  full  attention  and  coopera- 
tion of  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches.  I  pledge  that  this  administra- 
tion will  continue  to  give  a  high  priority 
to  the  task  of  preventing  hazards  to 


human  health  arising  from  environmen- 
tal pollution,  and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing closely  with  the  Congress  in  achiev- 
ing this  goal. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  January  31. 1972. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  RURAL  AMER- 
ICA—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  92-240) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

From  the  very  beginnings  of  our  his- 
tory, the  vitality  of  rural  America  has 
been  at  the  heart  of  our  Nation's 
strength.  It  is  essential  that  we  preserve 
and  expand  that  vitality  in  the  years 
ahead.  For  America  will  not  be  able  to 
look  eagerly  to  the  future  with  a  sense 
of  promise  and  hope  unless  those  who 
live  in  its  rural  areas  are  able  to  share 
in  this  vision.  To  help  improve  the  quality 
of  life  in  the  American  countryside,  I  am 
today  presenting  a  series  of  proposals 
designed  to  marshal  more  effectively  the 
energies  of  the  private  sector  and  of  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  in  a  cooperative 
program  of  rural  development. 

the     problems    of   rural    AMERICA 

All  Americans  have  a  high  stake  in 
rural  development.  For  the  problems 
which  many  rural  areas  are  now  ex- 
periencing are  directly  linked  to  those 
of  our  cities  and  suburbs.  Changing  pat- 
terns of  life  in  rural  America  have 
changed  the  pattern  of  life  in  all  of 
America. 

A  central  cause  of  these  changing  pat- 
terns has  been  the  increasing  mechaniza- 
tion of  agriculture  and  of  other  natural 
resource  industries  such  as  mining  and 
limiber — a  process  wWch  has  resulted 
in  a  substantial  reduction  in  jobs  in  these 
occupations  in  recent  years.  While  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  other  occupa- 
tions have  more  than  offset  these  de- 
clines, the  overall  growth  of  economic 
opportunity  in  rural  America  has  lagged 
far  behind  that  of  our  urban  areas.  To- 
day, dramatic  disparities  exist  between 
metropolitan  and  rural  areas  In  such  In- 
dices as  per  capita  Income,  housing 
standards,  educational  attainment  find 
access  to  medical  care. 

At  the  same  time,  political  institutions 
designed  to  deal  with  simpler  problems  in 
simpler  times  have  frequently  been  im- 
able  to  cope  with  these  new  challenges. 
The  Federal  Government  often  finds  that 
it  is  too  remote  and  too  unwieldy  to  re- 
spond with  precision  to  State  and  local 
needs.  State  and  local  governments  are 
frequently  too  impoverished  or  too  frag- 
mented to  undertake  the  necessary  plan- 
ning and  development  activities.  Their 
problems  are  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  widely  dispersed  rural  population 
inevitably  means  a  higher  expenditure 
per  person  for  most  government  pro- 
grams. 

One  result  of  all  these  factors  is  that 
semi-deserted  country  towns — once  cen- 


ters of  life  for  the  surrounding  country- 
side— stand  today  as  stark  reminders  of 
unused  and  abandoned  riu'al  resources. 
In  each  of  the  three  decades  since  1940, 
half  of  our  counties  (not  always  the  same 
ones)  have  lost  population.  Two  out  of 
every  five  of  our  counties  lost  population 
in  all  three  decades.  As  I  said  in  my  State 
of  the  Union  Message  two  years  ago, 
many  of  our  rural  areas  are  being  emp- 
tied of  their  people  and  their  promise. 

In  many  cases,  those  who  have  left  the 
coxmtryside  have  simply  taken  their 
problems  with  them.  Indeed,  many  have 
seen  their  problems  intensify  as  they 
have  settled  in  over-crowded  urban 
areas. 

It  is  striking  to  realize,  as  I  noted  in 
this  year's  Message  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  that  even  if  we  had  a  population 
of  one  billion — nearly  five  times  the  cur- 
rent level — our  area  is  so  great  that  we 
would  still  not  be  as  densely  populated 
as  many  European  nations  are  at  pres- 
ent. Our  problems  are  not  so  much  those 
of  numbers  as  of  distribution.  And  their 
solution  requires  the  revitalization  of  the 
American  coimtryside. 

CHANGING    OUR    APPROACH 

In  seeking  to  solve  the  problems  of 
rural  areas,  we  must  not  simply  seek 
more  money  from  the  Congress  and 
the  taxpayers.  In  the  past  decade  we 
have  seen  the  folly  of  pouring  money 
into  projects  which  were  ill-considered 
and  lacking  in  local  support.  What  we 
must  now  seek  instead  is  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  way  government 
approaches  the  entire  developmental 
challenge. 

The  Federal  Government  has  spent 
considerable  sums  on  rural  development. 
Programs  which  we  have  recommended 
for  inclusion  in  our  rural  development 
revenue  sharing  plan  alone  are  spending 
almost  $1  billion  this  year  and  this  is 
only  a  small  part  of  our  overall  rural 
development  spending.  And  yet,  despite 
this  substantial  funding,  the  problems 
have  continued  to  grow.  What  is  it  that 
has  been  missing  from  our  rural  devel- 
opment programs? 

more  control  at  THE  STATE  AND  LOCAL  LE\'EL 

I  believe  that  a  major  missing  in- 
gredient has  been  effective  control  of 
development  progi-ams  at  lowier  levels  of 
Government.  Because  we  have  relied  so 
exclusively  on  Federal  fimds — handed 
out  through  bureaucratic  processes  and 
through  narrow  categorical  grants — too 
many  decisions  have  been  made  in  Wash- 
ington and  too  few  have  been  made  in 
rural  America.  I  believe  this  is  wrong. 
I  believe  we  should  return  power  to  oflS- 
cials  who  are  selected  at  the  State  and 
local  levels. 

As  long  as  the  Federal  Government 
sets  rigid  rules,  both  through  legislative 
and  administrative  guidelines,  there  is 
little  room  for  local  initiative.  Under  our 
present  system,  a  project  that  does  not 
meet  Federal  standards  does  not  get 
funded.  This  means  that  the  talents  of 
local  government  officials,  of  leaders  in 
the  private  sector,  and  of  public -spirited 
citizens  cannot  be  fully  utilized.  Almost 
all  of  the  success  stories  that  can  be 
found  In  rural  economic  development 
have    occurred    because    local    officials 
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and  private  leaders  have  entered  into  a 
public-spirited  partnership  and  have 
taken  the  initiative.  We  must  do  all  we 
can  to  encourage  such  partnerships. 

IMPROVED    PLANNING 

Even  as  we  seek  to  decentralize,  we 
must  also  work  to  improve  planning.  In 
many  respects  these  goals  represent  two 
sides  of  the  same  coin.  For  plans  which 
are  developed  at  levels  close  to  the  peo- 
ple are  likely  to  be  more  realistic,  more 
imaginative,  and  more  useful  than  ab- 
stract blueprints  which  are  drawn  up 
far  away  from  the  scene  of  the  action 
or  which  are  altered  to  meet  rigid  Fed- 
eral rules.  Effective  development  does 
not  require  plans  that  can  survive  the 
scrutiny  of  Washington.  Effective  devel- 
opment requires  plans  that  people  be- 
lieve in  and  will  work  to  accomplish. 

MORE  ADEQUATE  PUBLIC   AND  PRIVATE  RESOURCES 

More  adequate  development  also  re- 
quires more  adequate  resources.  This 
does  not  simply  mean  more  Federal 
money ;  it  also  means  that  Federal  funds 
now  available  must  be  freed  from  the 
Inhibiting  restrictions  within  which  they 
are  now  entangled.  Funds  which  are  free 
of  these  restrictions  can  be  used  in  each 
locality  where  the  needs  are  greatest, 
eliminating  a  great  deal  of  inefQciency 
and  waste. 

But  Federal  grant  money  provides  only 
a  part  of  the  Federal  contribution  to 
rural  America.  Adequate  credit  resources 
can  also  be  extremely  important  In  de- 
veloping community  facilities  and  in  at- 
tracting private  investment.  In  the  end 
it  is  not  Federal  money,  nor  even  the 
vast  sums  spent  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, which  hold  the  key  to  rural 
development.  The  private  sector  has  an 
enormous  role  to  play  and  public  efforts 
must  keep  this  fact  centrally  in  mind. 

HELPING      THE     FARMER      AND      PROTECTING     THE 

ENVIRONMENT 

Rural  America  cannot  move  forward 
effectively  into  the  future  unless  it  re- 
spects those  elements  which  have  been 
the  base  of  its  strength  in  the  past.  We 
cannot  build  a  stronger  rural  economy, 
for  example,  imless  we  also  build  a 
stronger  agricultural  economy.  While  we 
must  work  to  change  the  American  coun- 
tryside, we  must  never  do  so  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  produce  our  food  and 
fiber.  We  must  work  to  create  a  better 
life  for  American  farmers  even  as  we 
provide  an  expanded  range  of  opportuni- 
ties for  those  who  are  no  longer  needed 
on  the  farm. 

Even  as  we  do  more  to  promote  agri- 
cultural prosperity,  so  we  must  do  more 
to  protect  the  rural  environment.  Just 
as  development  must  not  come  at  the 
expense  of  the  farmer,  so  it  must  not 
come  at  the  expense  of  environmental 
concerns.  We  cannot  fully  develop  the 
American  countryside  if  we  destroy  the 
beauty  and  natural  resources  which  are 
so  much  a  part  of  its  essential  value. 

BASIC    PRINCIPLES 

These  then  are  the  basic  principles 
which  should  guide  our  new  approach 
to  rural  community  development: 

We  must  treat  the  problems  of  rural 
America  as  a  part  of  a  general  strategy 
for  balanced  growth. 
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We  must  reverse  the  flow  of  power  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  return 
more  power  to  State  and  local  officials. 

We  must  fight  the  rigidities  of  nar- 
rowly focused  categorical  grants. 

We  must  facilitate  more  adequate  ad- 
vance planning. 

We  must  reorganize  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment so  that  it  can  more  effectively 
support  planning  and  execution  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 

We  must  provide  adequate  resources 
and  credit,  in  ways  which  attract 
greater  private  resources  for  develop- 
ment. 

We  must  develop  mral  America  in 
ways  which  protect  agriculture  and  the 
environment. 

On  the  basis  of  these  principles,  we 
have  prepared  the  following  recom- 
mendations for  action — including  pro- 
posals which  have  been  submitted 
earlier  and  a  number  of  new  initiatives. 

Proposals  Already  Submitted  to  the 
Congress 
department  of  community  development 
One  of  the  most  significant  barriers 
to  effective  planning  and  coordination 
in  rural  areas  has  been  the  fragmenta- 
tion of  Federal  efforts.  Too  many  pro- 
grams which  should  be  closely  related 
are  operating  as  very  separate  entities. 
As  a  result,  State  and  conimunity  lead- 
ers must  often  run  a  complex  obstacle 
course  in  order  to  obtain  development 
assistance.  Frequently  there  is  poor  co- 
ordination and  wasteful  duplication  and 
in  some  cases  the  action  of  one  Federal 
agency  actually  conflicts  with  that  of 
another. 

The  principal  reason  for  this  frag- 
mentation has  been  the  failure  of  the 
Government  to  recognize  the  inter-re- 
lationslup  among  rural,  suburban  and 
urban  problems  and  the  need  to 
strengthen  the  essential  social  and  eco- 
nomic partnership  between  rural  Amer- 
ica and  our  great  metropolitan  centers. 
I  believe  the  proper  solution  to  this 
problem  is  to  gather  the  principal  Fed- 
eral programs  which  support  commxmity 
development  within  a  single  new  Depart- 
ment of  Commimity  Development. 

This  new  department  would  both  sim- 
plify and  expedite  the  tasks  of  State  and 
local  governments  through  a  broad  range 
of  program  and  technical  support  efforts. 
Because  fewer  questions  would  have  to 
be  resolved  in  Washington  at  the  inter- 
agency level,  the  new  department  would 
also  expedite  the  decentralization  of 
Federal  decision-making  which  this  ad- 
ministration has  already  begun.  The  new 
Department  of  Community  Development 
would  take  over  most  of  the  functions 
now  performed  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  some 
of  the  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration;  and  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  with  re- 
spect to  the  Title  V  regional  commissions. 
Under  our  revised  plan  for  executive 
reorganization,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture would  remain  as  a  separate  de- 
partment focusing  on  the  needs  of  farm- 
ers. But  a  number  of  present  Department 
of  Agriculture  development  fimctlons 
would  be  moved  to  the  new  Department 


of  Community  Development,  including 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  Iwin 
and  grant  programs  for  rural  community 
water  and  sewer  systems  and  for  rural 
housing;  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration loan  programs  for  electric 
and  telephone  systems;  the  recently 
established  Riu-al  Telephone  Bank;  re- 
search programs  related  to  riu-al  com- 
munity development  conducted  by  the 
Economic  Development  Division  of  the 
Economic  Research  Service;  and  the  pro- 
grams of  the  recently  established  Rural 
Development  Service. 

Comprehensive  reorganization  would 
mean  that  every  Federal  dollar  spent  on 
rural  development  could  have  a  far 
greater  impact.  I  again  call  on  the  Con- 
gress to  establish  this  new  department, 
which  would  be  imiquely  capable  (rf 
launching  a  well-developed,  well-coor- 
dinated campaign  to  achieve  the  nation's 
community  development  goals. 

A    REVENUE    SHARING    PLAN    FOR    RURAL    AMERICA 

Our  revenue  sharing  plan  for  rural 
America  proposes  to  unite  the  funding  for 
a  number  of  existing  programs  into  a 
single  more  flexible  resource  for  rural 
community  development.  Our  proposed 
program  would  add  $179  million  to  the 
various  programs  to  be  consolidated, 
bringing  the  total  annual  program  to  a 
level  of  $1.1  billion.  Each  State  would  re- 
ceive at  least  as  much  under  revenue 
sharing  as  it  receives  under  the  current 
system  of  categorical  grants.  The  pro- 
gram would  take  effect  at  the  beginning 
of  Fiscal  Year  1974. 

Rural  community  development  revenue 
sharing  fimds  would  be  paid  out  to  the 
States  and  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Guam  according  to  a  for- 
mula which  takes  three  factors  into  ac- 
count, the  State's  rural  population,  the 
State's  rural  per  capita  income  in  com- 
parison to  the  national  average,  and  the 
State's  change  in  riu-al  population  com- 
pared to  the  change  in  population  in  all 
States.  In  addition,  every  State  would  re- 
ceive a  minimum  amount  to  assure  that 
all  States  participate  in  the  program. 

The  revenue  sharing  proposal  incorpo- 
rates a  requirement  for  statewide  devel- 
opment plans  to  ensure  that  activities 
carried  on  under  the  rural  community 
development  revenue  sharing  program 
could  be  coordinated  with  activities  un- 
der the  other  general  and  special  revenue 
sharing  proposals,  including  those  for 
urban  community  development  and  for 
transportation.  Each  year  the  States 
would  prepare  a  comprehensive  statewide 
development  plan  which  would  outline 
spending  intentions  for  programs  in  rural 
areas  and  smaller  cities,  as  well  as  in 
metropolitan  and  suburban  areas.  It 
would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State  to  draw  up  this  state- 
wide plan.  This  process  would  be  sup- 
ported by  another  major  administration 
initiative,  our  proposed  $100  million 
planning  and  management  grant  pro- 
gram. 

The  development  plan  would  be  for- 
mulated through  a  consultative  process 
which  would  consider  plans  submitted  by 
multi-jurlsdictional  planning  districts, 
which  the  Governors  could  establish  with 
rural  revenue  sharing  funds.  These  local 
planning  organizations  would  be  com- 
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posed  of  local  elected  officials  and  would 
be  established  in  all  areas  of  the  State. 
One  member  from  each  of  these  district 
planning  bodies  would  sit  on  a  panel  to 
assist  the  Governor  in  the  comprehen- 
sive planning  process. 

This  process  for  developing  a  statewide 
plan  would  ensure  that  public  officials 
and  the  general  public  itself  would  focus 
attention  on  the  inter-relationships  be- 
tween rural  and  urban  development 
within  each  State.  The  plan  would  iden- 
tify potential  growth  areas  and  develop- 
ment sites  as  well  as  areas  which  are  of 
special  environmental  concern.  The  plan 
could  also  take  Into  accoimt  interstate 
projects  and  programs  developed  through 
the  regionEil  commission  mechanism. 

The  rural  community  development 
revenue  sharing  program  represents  a 
reaffirmation  of  faith  in  State  and  local 
governments.  It  is  based  on  the  concept 
that  local  people  have  the  best  under- 
standing of  local  problems  and  on  the 
belief  that  they  have  the  will  and  the 
ability  to  move  vigorously  and  intelli- 
gently to  solve  them.  The  revenue  shar- 
ing approach  removes  the  often  stifling 
and  always  frustrating  strictm^es  which 
require  that  Federal  grants  be  used  for 
narrow  purposes.  It  provides  the  flexi- 
bility which  State  and  local  governments 
need  in  order  to  fund  those  projects 
which  they  themselves  believe  would  best 
ensure  rational  development  in  their 
areas  and  most  effectively  enhance  the 
quality  of  life. 

The  development  plans  drawn  up  im- 
der  this  program  would  cover  an  entire 
State.  Rural  revenue  sharing  funds 
would  be  spent  largely  outside  metro- 
politan areas  while  urban  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  would  be  used  within  those 
areas.  It  is  important  to  note,  however. 
that  rural  areas  include  almost  2,800 
of  the  more  than  3,100  counties  in  the 
United  States. 

Last  March,  when  I  submitted  the 
rural  community  development  revenue 
sharing  proposal  for  the  first  time,  I  said 
that  "the  major  challenge  facing  rural 
America  is  to  diversify  its  economy  and 
to  provide  full  opportunity  for  its  people 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  American  life." 
I  still  believe  that  revenue  sharing  can 
do  a  great  deal  to  help  rural  America 
meet  that  challenge. 

NEW    PROPOSALS 

Revenue  sharing  and  reorganization 
can  have  a  great  long-range  significance 
for  rural  America.  But  we  must  also  take 
a  number  of  other  steps  which  I  am  out- 
Uning  today,  including  two  major  new 
propo-sals.  The  first  involves  a  new  ap- 
proach to  rural  financial  assistance.  The 
second  concerns  added  authorities  for 
improving  the  environment  and  attain- 
ing conservation  objectives  in  rural 
America. 

EXPANDED    CREDIT    FOR    RURAL    AMERICA 

I  am  recommending  today  a  new  rural 
community  development  credit  sharing 
authority  which  would  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Gover- 
nors new  tools  to  help  revitalize  rural 
areas.  Under  this  proposal,  a  new  Rural 
Development  Credit  Fund  would  be  es- 
tablished to  provide  loans,  loan  insur- 
ance and  loan  guarantees  to  the  States 


for  their  use  in  assisting  development. 
This  credit  would  be  made  available 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion for  up  to  80  percent  of  the  cost  of 
establishing  or  improving  businesses 
which  help  create  economic  growth  In 
rural  areas.  This  fund  would  also  make 
loans  and  guarantees  for  sewer  and  wa- 
ter facilities  and  other  public  works  and 
community  facilities,  such  as  industrial 
parks  and  community  centers,  which 
work  directly  or  indirectly  to  improve 
employment  opportunities. 

Loans  and  guarantees  would  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  State  develop- 
ment plan  required  under  rural  revenue 
sharing.  The  States  would  select  specific 
projects  which  are  consistent  with  this 
development  plan. 

A  significant  new  feature  of  this  credit- 
sharing  proposal  is  the  requirement  that 
most  of  the  authorizations  be  divided 
among  the  States  according  to  the  same 
formula  established  for  rural  community 
development  revenue  sharing.  Specifl- 
CEdly,  80  percent  of  the  loan  funds  for 
conomercial  and  industrial  development 
and  for  commimity  facilities  would  be 
allocated  to  the  States  on  a  formula  basis. 
The  remaining  20  percent  of  loan  au- 
thorities would  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  A  large  portion 
of  the  authorization — 65  percent  in  each 
fiscal  year — would  be  reserved  for  com- 
mercial and  industrial  development  uses 
and  the  remainder  would  be  available 
for  community  development  purposes. 
Each  State  would  know  in  advance  the 
amount  of  grants  and  credit  it  could  com- 
mit according  to  its  plan  each  year. 

This  proposal  would  involve  private 
lending  institutions  as  fuUy  as  possible 
in  the  riural  revitalization  effort.  Finan- 
cial assistance  would  not  be  provided 
under  the  program  unless  it  wtis  clear 
that  firms  and  commimities  could  not 
obtain  credit  elsewhere.  Fully  three- 
quarters  of  each  year's  authorization 
would  have  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  guar- 
antee of  loans  made  by  private  financial 
institutions.  Hopefxilly,  almost  all  loans 
could  be  made  by  this  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy. In  addition  to  the  direct  involve- 
ment of  private  banks,  this  program 
would  also  emph£isize  loans  to  private 
entrepreneurs  for  job  creation  through 
commercial  and  industrial  development. 
Since  some  equity  would  be  required, 
these  business  decision-makers  would  be 
far  more  likely  to  make  realistic,  work- 
able development  decisions  than  far- 
removed  Federal  bureaucrats  can  now  do. 
It  is  also  likely  that  these  market- 
oriented  decisions  would  provide  sounder, 
long-term  employment  opportunities. 
This  combination  of  Federal  funding, 
local  initiative  and  statewide  planning 
utilizing  the  private  market  economy 
should  produce  a  far  more  productive 
use  of  our  resources. 

I  am  proposing  an  authorization  level 
for  this  credit-sharing  progrsun.  which 
includes  the  existing  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration water  and  sewer  program, 
of  $1.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

My  new  proposals  also  involve  addi- 
tional features  and  technical  improve- 
ments which  would  streamline  and 
Improve  the  effectiveness  of  farm  and 
rural  loan  programs  now  administered  by 


the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Among 
these  axe  proposals  to  increase  the  farm 
operating  loan  limit  to  $50,000  and  to  in- 
crease the  limit  on  new  loans  to  be  held 
in  the  agricultural  credit  insurance  fund 
from  $100  million  to  $500  million.  This 
latter  provision  would  provide  adequate 
levels  to  ensure  that  the  expanded  loan 
and  guarantee  program  would  have  a 
substantial  impact  on  rural  areas. 

In  stunmary,  this  new  approach  to 
credit  assistance  contains  several  advan- 
tageous features: 

( 1 )  It  would  establish  a  direct  link  be- 
tween credit  assistance  and  revenue 
sharing  since  both  programs  would  be 
administered  according  to  the  same 
statewide  plan. 

(2)  It  would  expand  the  role  of  private 
lending  institutions.  Plrms  otherwise  un- 
able to  obtain  credit  would  have  a  chance 
to  mature  imder  this  plan  so  that  they 
could  borrow  from  private  lending  in- 
stitutions at  a  later  time  without  Fed- 
eral guarantees. 

(3)  The  plan  could  work  through  a 
delivery  system  for  servicing  loans 
which  is  already  in  operation — the 
Fanners  Home  Administration,  which 
has  offices  in  more  than  1,700  counties. 
There  Is  an  office  within  a  relatively  short 
distance  of  practically  every  rural  com- 
munity in  the  United  States.  This  whole 
system,  moreover,  could  be  readily  trans- 
ferred to  a  new  Department  of  Commu- 
nity Development. 

(4)  Projects  could  be  jointly  financed 
by  a  number  of  Federal  agencies,  such 
as  Small  Business  Administration,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  as  well  as  by  other  pri- 
vate and  public  State  and  local  agencies. 

(5)  Improved  planning  and  program 
coordination  would  be  possible  imder 
statewide  plans  which  grow  out  of  the 
nee'ds  and  suggestions  of  multi -jurisdic- 
tional planning  districts  already  estab- 
lished in  more  than  half  of  the  States. 
These  planning  bodies  would  also  pro- 
vide expertise  for  communities  that  are 
too  small  to  employ  their  ovm  develop- 
ment experts. 

IMPROVING    THE    RURAL    ENVIRONMENT 

To  help  carry  out  our  environmental 
concerns,  I  propose  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  be  authorized  to  share  the 
costs  of  long-term  conservation  in  water- 
shed areas.  Such  an  authorization  has 
worked  most  miccessf  ully  imder  the  Great 
Plains  progaam.  This  measure  would 
foster  the  /orderly  establishment  of 
needed  lanrf  treatment  measures  within 
the  small  v^rt«rshed  areas  of  the  coxmtry. 

In  addition,  technical  and  cost-sharing 
assistance  shoiild  be  authorized  within 
watershed  areas  for  the  improvement  of 
water  quality.  This  would  mean  that,  for 
the  first  time.  Federal  cost-sharing  would 
be  made  available  to  improve  water  qual- 
ity on  a  year-round  basis.  Such  tech- 
nical and  cost-sharing  assistance  should 
also  be  provided  in  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  Project  areas. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  be  authorized  to  inventory  and 
to  monitor  soil,  water,  and  related  re- 
soiu'ces  and  to  issue  a  national  land  in- 
ventory report  at  five-year  intervals. 
Such  data  could  be  used  at  all  levels  of 
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government  In  land  use  policy  planning. 
All  these  proposals  would  broaden  the 
dimensions  of  Federal  service  and  would 
give  new  impetus  to  the  entire  rural  de- 
velopment task.  But  I  would  emphasize 
again  that  this  task  must  be  one  in  which 
the  people  them;selves  are  directly  in- 
volved— and  it  must  begin  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. Our  proposals  would  provide  rural 
people  and  commimities  with  the  tools 
they  need  to  achieve  their  goals  and  I 
hope  these  recommendations  will  receive 
early  and  favorable  consideration. 

RESULTS    OF    OCR    INCREASED    EMPHASIS    ON 
RURAL    DEVELOPMENT 

These  essential  steps  now  depend  on 
action  by  the  Congress.  But  while  action 
on  past  proposals  has  been  pending,  we 
have  also  been  taking  a  number  of  ad- 
ministrative steps  to  improve  our  rural 
development  programs  and  have  sub- 
stantially  increased   program   funding. 
For  example: 
— The  funding  of  principal  rural  de- 
velopment programs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  this  year  ($2.8 
billions  is  more  than  four  times  tlaat 
of  fiscal  year  1961  and  twice  that  of 
fiscal  year  1969.  Twenty-nine  of  the 
thirty-four  rural  development  pro- 
grams in  that  department  have  been 
expanded  since  1969. 
—Since  1969,  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing   and    Urban    Development  has 
nearly   tripled  its   grants   for  non- 
metropolitan   planning   districts.   It 
funded  155  districts  which  received 
$3.4   million  in   grants  in  the   last 
complete  fiscal  year. 
— Rural  housing  assistance,  v/ith  an 
emphasis  on  low  and  moderate  in- 
come families,  has  reached  a  record 
level  of  $1.6  billion  under  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  program — 
more  than  triple  the  1969  level. 
— Research  on  rural  development  and 
housing  is  estimated  at  $9  million 
tliis  year,  more  than  double  that  of 
1969. 
— Funding  for  community  sewer  and 
water  facilities  has  reached  a  record 
high  level  of  $300  million  in  loans, 
plus   $42   million  in   direct  grants. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  al- 
most 80  percent  over  the  level  pro- 
vided two  years  ago. 
— Soil  Conservation  Service  resource 
conservation  and  development,  flood 
prevention,     and     watershed     pro- 
grams have  expanded  from  $103  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1969  to  an  esti- 
mated  $156  million   this  year. 
— With  the  recent  release  of  an  ad- 
ditional $109  million  in  funds  for 
rural  electrification,  total  available 
funds  for  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  have  been  increased 
to  $438  million  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  RE  A  loans  from  1969  to  1971 
totaled  more  than  $1.4  billion.  Since 
1969,    REA-financed    systems    con- 
nected 700,000  new  electric  services 
and    420,000    telephone    users— the 
largest  three-year  growth  since  the 
1950s. 
—The  Rural  Telephone  Bank,  with  an 
Initial  Federal   subscription   of  $60 
million  in  the  first  two  years,  has 
been    established    to    provide    new 
credit  resources   for  telephone  co- 
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operatives  seeking  to  improve  rural 
communications. 
— Extension  Service  community  devel- 
opment activities  this  year  attained 
a  funding  level  estimated  at  $12.7 
million,  an  increase  of  $3.7  million 
over  1969  levels. 
— To  broaden  the  role  of  the  employ- 
ment service  in  serving  our  rural 
population,  a  Riu-al  Manpower  Serv- 
ice   has    been    established    in    the 
Department  of  Labor. 
— A  cooperative  program  called  Con- 
certed Services  in  Training  and  Edu- 
cation has  involved  several  Federal 
agencies   as   well   as   local   organi- 
zations in  helping  individuals  better 
utilize  Federal  programs. 
— A  special   office   has   been   created 
within  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  focus  on 
special  problems  of  human  resource 
development  in  rural  areas. 
This  expansion  of  Federal  efforts  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  rural  com- 
mimities has  been  paralleled  by  the  in- 
creased efforts  of  individual  citizens,  civic 
organizations,  private  enterprise  and  gov- 
ernment at  the  State,  county  and  munic- 
ipal level.  There  are  many  evidences  of 
the  resulting  overall  progress. 
— Outmigration  from  riu-al  communi- 
ties slowed  from  4.6  million  during 
the  1950's  to  2.4  million  during  the 
1960's.  Most  of  the  population  losses 
during  the  1960's  occurred  in  the 
Great    Plains    and    inter-mountain 
areas  of  the  West,  but  gains  were 
realized  in  parts  of  the  Southern 
Piedmont,    the    middle    Termessee 
Valley,     eastern     Oklahoma,     and 
northern  and  western  Arkansas.  This 
is  evidence  that  the  migratory  tide 
can    be   slowed — and    in   some    in- 
stances even  reversed. 
— Income  per  capita  in  rural  America 
is  growing  faster  than  in  metro- 
politan America,  though  it  still  re- 
mains below  the  urban  level. 
— While  the  incidence  of  poverty  is 
greater  in  rural  than  in  urban  Amer- 
ica, its  reduction  rate  is  nearly  twice 
as  fast. 

-Non- farm  employment  outside  the 
metropolitan  centers  has  generally 
grown  at  a  slightly  faster  rate  than 
employment  in  metropolitan  areas. 
Manufacturing  employment  is  ex- 
panding more  rapidly  in  rural  areas 
than  in  the  large  cities. 

— Although  rural  America  still  con- 
tains about  two-thirds  of  our  inade- 
quate housing,  the  ratio  of  inade- 
quate to  adequate  rural  housing 
units  has  been  reduced  from  one- 
third  to  one-seventh  in  recent  years. 
Rural  electric  and  telephone  services 
have  improved;  more  than  98  per- 
cent of  America's  farms  are  now 
electrified. 

— During  the  past  three  years,  per 
capita  farm  income  has  averaged 
about  75  percent  that  of  non-farm 
workers.  This  is  still  too  low.  but  it 
represents  a  significant  improve- 
ment over  the  past  decade. 

— The  median  years  of  school  com- 
pleted by  persons  25  to  29  years  of 
age  is  now  about  the  same — 12  years 


plus— in  metropoUtan  and  non-met- 
ropolitan areas. 

All  of  these  signs  of  progress  are  most 
encouraging.  But  this  record  is  not  some- 
thing to  stand  on — it  is  something  to 
build  on.  Much  significant  work  has  al- 
ready been  done— but  the  most  impor- 
tant tasks  are  still  before  us. 

The  longer  we  put  off  these  tasks  the 
more  difficult  they  will  be.  With  the 
cooperation  of  the  Congress  we  can 
promptly  take  up  this  work,  opening 
new  doors  of  opportunity  for  all  who 
seek  a  better  life  in  rural  America. 

Richard  Nixoh. 

The  White  House.  February  1, 1972. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
HUMANITIES— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Oommittee  on 
Education  and  Labor: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  transmitting  this  Sixth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities.  I  particularly  commend  to 
your  attention  the  new  programs  begun 
by  the  Endowment  during  fiscal  year 
1971.  These  programs,  created  in  order 
to  broaden  the  lises  of  the  hiunanities  by 
the  American  public,  include  an  experi- 
mental program  on  a  statewide  basis  for 
informal  adult  education  in  the  humani- 
ties and  the  Jeflferson  Lecture  on  the 
Humanities,  a  national  series  which  will 
bring  humanistic  learning  directly  to 
bear  on  public  affairs. 

These  new  programs  and  the  expan- 
sion of  existing  programs  described  in 
this  report  were  made  possible  by  the 
strong  support  in  increased  funding  given 
by  the  Congress  to  the  Endowment  at  my 
request.  Both  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  have  now  recognized  that 
the  humanities — languages,  history,  phi- 
losophy, literature  and  ethics  among 
others — are  an  essential  tool  for  restor- 
ing contemporary  problems  and  that  the 
Endowment  can  eventually  place  this 
tool  within  the  grasp  of  more  Americans 
than  ever  before. 

Federal  support  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  has  had  the 
desired  effect  of  stimulating  private  giv- 
ing and  private  initiative.  I  am  therefore 
happy  to  report  that  in  fiscal  year  1971 
the  Endowment  received  a  total  of  517 
separate  gifts,  about  four  times  the  num- 
ber received  the  previous  year.  These 
gifts  or  pledges,  amounting  to  $2.5  mil- 
lion, made  it  possible  for  the  Endowment 
for  the  second  year  in  a  row  to  draw  the 
full  amount  of  Federal  matching  funds 
appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  my  pleasure,  too.  to  note  that  the 
Humanities  Endowment's  Sixth  Annual 
Report  is  printed  on  recycled  paper  as  a 
part  of  this  Federal  Agency's  effort  to 
make  use  of  the  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  February  1. 1972. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE    CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
Individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2067) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARIA  LUIGIA  DI  GIORGIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2070) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Luigi  Di  Giorgio. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ANNA   MARIA   BALDINI  DELA 
ROSA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3713) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Baldinl 
Dela  Rosa. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES    COLBATH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4310) 
for  the  relief  of  Cliarles  Colbath. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bUl  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  CARMEN  PRADO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6108) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Carmen  Prado. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RENE  PAULO  ROHDEN-SOBRINHO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5181) 
for  the  relief  of  Rene  Paulo  Rohden- 
Sobrinho. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  May  I  ask  which  calendar 
number  this  is? 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Calendar  No. 
69. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CATHERINE  E.  SPELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7312) 
for  the  relief  of  Catherine  E.  SpeU. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  biU  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FRANK  J.  McCABE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1862) 
for  the  relief  of  Frank  J.  McCabe. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DONALD  L.  BULMER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1994) 
for  the  relief  of  Donald  L.  Bulmer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  MARINA  MUNOZ  DE  WYSS 
(NEE  LOPEZ) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  5586) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marina  Mimoz  De 
Wyss  (nee  Lopez) . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VrrO  SERRA 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5579) 
for  the  relief  of  Vito  Serra. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  5586 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  tlie  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Vito  Serra  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  Immediate  relative  within  the  meaning 


of  section  201(b)  of  that  Act  and  may  be 
issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  if  he  Is  found 
to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the  provi- 
sions of  that  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  4.  after  the  words  "shaU  be 
deemed  to"  strike  out  the  remainder  of  the 
bill  and  subsxltute  the  foUowlng:  'have  a 
priority  date  of  October  12,  1960,  on  the  fifth 
preference  foreign  state  limitation  for  Italy." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CARMEN  MARIA  PENA-GARCANO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6342) 
for  the  relief  of  Carmen  Maria  Pena- 
Garcano. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  H.  NICKERSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4064) 
for  the  relief  of  William  H.  Nickerson. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANTONIO  BENAVIDES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2394) 
for  the  relief  of  Antonio  Benavides. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  CONCEPCION  GARCIA 
BALAURO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2703) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Concepcion  Garcia 
Balauro. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALBINA  LUCIO  Z.  MANLUCU 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  559)  for 
the  relief  of  Albina  Lucio  Z.  Manlucu. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
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There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar. 


RABBI  SAMUEL  ROSENBLATT 

fMr.  LONG  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  just  Listened  with  reverence  to 
the  prayer  by  Rabbi  Samuel  Rosenblatt, 
spiritual  leader  of  the  Beth  Tfiloh  Con- 
gregation in  Baltimore  since  1927. 

Rabbi  Rosenblatt  graduated  magna 
cum  laude  from  City  College  of  New 
York,  and  earned  his  Ph.  D.  from  Colum- 
bia University  at  the  age  of  25.  He  has 
a  long  and  illustrious  career  of  service 
as  a  religious  and  civic  leader,  and  is 
highly  respected  in  both  religious  and 
lay  circles  in  Maryland  and  in  the  Na- 
tion. He  has  written  10  books,  and  is 
associate  professor  of  oriental  languages 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  In  fact, 
I  recall  my  service  with  him  on  the  Johns 
Hopkins  faculty  in  the  years  before  I  was 
elected  to  Congress.  Dr.  Rosenblatt  is 
honorar>'  president  of  the  Baltimoi-e 
Board  of  Rabbis  and  board  member  of 
the  Associated  Jewish  Charities  of  Balti- 
more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  wel- 
come Rabbi  Rosenblatt  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  has  honored  us  with 
his  presence  and  inspired  us  with  liis 
words. 

I  include  the  following  biographical 
material  : 

BiocR.u'HicAL  Sketch 

Dr.  Samuel  Rosenblatt,  the  oldest  son  of 
the  world  renowned  Cantor  Josef  Rosenblatt 
and  Taube  Kaufman,  came  to  the  United 
States  from  Hambiu^.  Germany  at  the  age 
of  ten.  When  he  was  19  years  old  he  obtained 
his  A.B.  from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  magna  cum  laude,  heading  the  Phi 
Beu  Kappa  list  for  the  year  and  carrying 
off  prizes  for  distinction  in  English,  French. 
Latin,  German.  Spanish,  mathematics  and 
oratory.  At  23  the  Jewish  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  America  conferred  upon  him  the  title 
of  rabbi  "with  dlsUnctlon".  The  award  of  the 
Hazard  Fellowship  of  the  American  Schools 
of  Oriental  Research  enabled  him  to  spend 
a  year  of  further  study  at  the  American 
School  of  Archeology  In  Jerusalem  and  at- 
tend classes  simultaneously  at  the  Hebrew 
University  and  the  rabbinical  .school  of  Chief 
Rabbi  A.  I.  Kook.  who  together  with  two 
associates  bestowed  upon  him  the  traditional 
ordination  (Semichai. 

Upon  returning  to  the  United  States  he 
was  appointed  lecturer  in  Semitic  Languages 
at  Columbia  University,  where  he  secured  his 
Ph.  D.  on  May  5,  1927,  the  date  of  his  25th 
birthday.  In  the  fall  of  that  same  year,  after 
havi.ng  served  for  twelve  months  as  rabbi 
of  the  Adath  Israel  Congregation  of  Trenton 
New  Jersey,  he  accepted  the  call  of  the  Beth' 
Tfiloh  Congregation  of  Baltimore,  Maryland 
to  become  its  spiritual  leader,  a  position  he 
holds  today.  He  Joined  the  faculty  of  the 
Oriental  Seminary  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity in  February,  1928  and  since  1947  he 
has  been  serving  as  Associate  Professor  of 
Oriental  Languages. 

Dr.  Rosenblatt  is  the  author  of  the  follow- 
ing books: 

The  High  Ways  to  Perfection  of  Abraham 
Maimonidea  (N.Y.  1927) 

The  Interpretation  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Mishnah  (Bait.  1935) 


The  High  Ways  to  Perfection  of  Abraham 
Maimonides  II  (Bait.  1938) 
Our  Heritage  (New  York  1940) 
This  Is  the  Land  (New  York  1940) 
The  People  of  the  Book  (New  York  1943) 
The  Book  of  Beliefs  and  Opinions  of  Saadia 
Gaon  (New  Haven  1948) 

The    History   of   the   Mizrachi   Movement 
(New  York  1951) 
Yossele  Rosenblatt  (New  York  1954) 
Hear.  Oh  Israel  (New  York  1958) 
In  1961  he  made  a  recording  of  a  complete 
Passover  Seder  service  entitled  "This  Night 
Is  Different"  featuring  four  generations  of 
Rosenblatts,  including  his  Ulustrlous  father. 
Dr.  Rosenblatt  has  travelled  and  lectured 
In  the  United  States,  Canada,  Latin  America, 
North   Africa,   Europe   and   Israel.   There   Is 
hardly  a  phase  of  Jewish  or  communal  life  In 
which  he  has  not  been  active.  A  champion 
of  Orthodox  Judaism,  he  has  stood  for  under- 
standing and  cooperation  with  all  religious 
denominations  as  well  as  the  furtherance  of 
the   cause   of   democracy.   He   is   at   present 
honorary  president  of  the  Baltimore  Board 
of  Rabbis  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Associated  Jewish  Charities  of  Baltimore.  He 
served    for   two    years   as   president   of   the 
Baltimore  Branch  of  the  American  Jewish 
Congress  and  for  seven  years  as  president  of 
the  Mizrachi  Organization  of  Baltimore. 

On  October  3,  192G  he  married  Miss  Claire 
Woloch,  and  Is  the  father  of  three  sons. 
David,  Judah  and  Josef. 


February  l,  1972 


TRIBUTE      TO      THE      HONORABLE 
HOWARD  W.  SMITH,  OF  VIRGINIA 

(Mr.  COLMER  asked  and  wis  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  a  resolution.) 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  to- 
morrow a  very  distinguished  former 
Member  of  this  House  and  chairman 
of  the  House  Rules  Committee  will  ob- 
serve his  89th  birthday  in  his  beloved 
State  of  Virginia. 

The  House  Rules  Committee  has  seen 
fit — and  appropriately  so — to  pass  a  res- 
olution in  the  committee  commemorat- 
ing this  happy  occasion,  the  birthday 
of  this  distinguished  American  and  dis- 
tinguished Virginian,  Howard  W.  Smith. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  resolution  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Resolution  op  the  CoMMrrrEE  on  Rules  of 

THE    House    op    Representatives    on    the 

89th  Birthday  op  the  Honorable  Howard 

W.  SMrrH,  Former  Representative  Prom 

the  Eighth  District  of  Virginia 

Whereas,   Howard   W.   Smith   served   with 

allegiance  to  the  principles  of  democracy  for 

thirty-six   years  as  a   Member  of  the  House 

of  Representatives:  and 

Whereas,  he  sened  with  dedication  and 
untiring  concern  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  and  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas,  he  served  with  distinction  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules  for  thirty-four  years 
and  as  its  Chairman  for  twelve  years;  and 

Whereas,  he  served  in  the  United  States 
Congress  longer  than  any  other  Virginian- 
and 

Whereas,  he  is  a  warm,  cordial,  helpful 
man;  a  man  of  indefatigable  labors;  a  man 
of  varied  Interests  and  eminent  accomplish- 
ments; and 

Whereas,  he  is  one  of  the  most  dedicated, 
respected,  and  beloved  Members  ever  to  serve 
In  the  Halls  of  Congress:  and 

Whereas,  he  has  been  sorely  missed  by  us 
In  his  retirement;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  Nations  good  fortune 
that  he  has  been  with  us  and  In  good  health 
for  so  long;  and 


Whereas,  February  2,  1972,  wlU  mark  the 
eighty-ninth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Howard  W.  Smith:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  extend  to  Judge  Smith 
our  heartiest  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
on  the  occasion  of  his  eighty-ninth  birthday 
and  congratulate  him  on  achieving  this  land- 
mark  In  life;  and,  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  entered 
In  the  Journal  of  the  Committee,  an  en- 
grossed copy  be  sent  to  Howard  W.  Smith 
and  that  arrangements  be  made  to  include  a 
copy  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Rep. 
resentatlves  on  February  1, 1972. 

Unanimously  adopted  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  this  27th  day  of  January,  1972 


AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  H  OP  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  volun- 
tary agreements  between  ministers  and 
their  churches  to  treat  ministers  as  em- 
ployed persons  thereof. 

Prior  to  taking  this  step  I  contacted 
over  300  clergymen  in  the  congressional 
district  I  represent,  the  Fourth  District 
of  Indiana.  Many  of  them  responded 
fully  to  my  request  for  their  advice  and 
counsel  on  this  legislation  and  a  great 
variety  of  denominations  were  repre- 
sented. 

Some  of  the  clergy  who  responded  of- 
fered specific  suggestions  about  the  form 
the  bill  should  take.  Others  recommended 
problems  to  be  avoided  in  drafting  the 
legislation.  Some  few  opposed  the  pro- 
posal altogether;  the  vast  majoritv  wel- 
comed the  idea.  I  have  given  careful  at- 
tention to  all  the  suggestions. 

Of  major  importance  in  the  proposal 
I  introduce  today  is  the  fact  that  the 
change  in  classification  from  self-em- 
ployed to  employed  for  social  security 
purposes  will  only  come  about  through 
voluntary  decision  on  the  part  of  both 
the  church  and  the  clergyman. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  change  would 
bring  undue  expense  to  the  churches  and 
I  do  believe  that  ministers  deserve  this 
consideration.  I  am  convinced  that  most 
congregations  would  be  willing  to  make 
provision  for  this  additional  expense 
and  it  would  be  their  choice  whether  to 
do  so  or  not. 

Certainly  the  ministry  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected  professions  in  this 
Nation  and  has  been  since  the  colonists 
first  landed  on  this  shore  in  search  of  a 
place  to  practice  their  religion  freely. 
But  the  clergy,  like  everyone  else,  have 
to  meet  certain  expenses  of  day-to-day 
living;  they  have  families  and  the  result- 
ant expenses;  they  have  to  be  pro\1ded 
for  when  they  retire.  While  in  no  way 
can  they  be  fully  compensated  for  the 
kind  of  work  they  do  and  the  dedication 
and  sacrifice  they  experience,  we  should 
not  ignore  the  material  needs  of  the 
clergy  and  their  families. 

I  hope  that  this  legislation  I  introduce 
today  will  in  a  small  way  indicate  a  rec- 
ognition of  these  facts. 
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DIRECTOR  OF  VA  LOAN  GUARANTEE 
PROGRAM  RETIRES 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  John 
M.  Dervaii,  the  director  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  guaranteed  home  loan 
program  retired  at  the  end  of  January 
after  6  years  of  very  distinguished  serv- 
ice with  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

John  Dervan  headed  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's home  loan  program  for  the 
past  11  years  and  is  probably  more  re- 
sponsible than  anyone  for  the  great  suc- 
cess and  popularity  that  this  outstanding 
program  has  enjoyed  over  the  past  25 
years.  Because  of  men  like  John  Dervan, 
hmidreds  of  thousands  of  veterans  and 
their  families  now  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
low-cost,  no-downpayment  mortgages 
without  which  most  of  these  families 
would  never  have  been  able  to  own  their 
own  home.  John  is  one  of  those  unsung 
heroes  of  the  Federal  Establishment 
without  whom  so  much  good  could  never 
have  been  accomplished. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  John  has 
been  recently  awarded  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's distinguished  career  cer- 
tificate, and  certainly  he  deserves  every 
honor  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
can  bestow  on  him.  I  certainly  hope  that 
he  will  keep  close  to  the  housing  scene 
In  the  future  in  order  that  his  great 
knowledge  and  experience  will  not  be 
lost  to  the  American  public. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SPECIAL  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  LABOR  TO  MEET 
THIS  AFTERNOON 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  may  be  given  permission 
to  meet  at  2  o'clock  this  afternoon  while 
the  House  is  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  AMENDMENTS,  UN- 
TIL MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  have  until  Fri- 
day midnight  to  file  a  report  on  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  amendments 
and  notwithstanding  there  may  be  no 
session  on  Friday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERAIION 
OF  S.  748,  INTER-AMERICAN  DE- 
VELOPMENT BANK  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.   MATSUNAGA.    Mr.   Speaker,   by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
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call  up  House  Resolution  784  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  784 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  748)  to 
authorize  payment  and  appropriation  of  the 
second  and  third  Installments  of  the  United 
States  contributions  to  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Smith)  ,  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  784 
provides  for  consideration  of  S.  748, 
which,  as  reported  by  our  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  would  provide 
for  certain  amendments  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  Act.  The 
resolution  provides  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate,  with  the  time 
being  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee.  After 
general  debate,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule, 
after  which  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted.  The  previous  question  shall 
then  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion,  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  S.  748  is  the  first 
of  three  measures  scheduled  for  consid- 
eration today  which  are  designed  to  meet 
U.S.  commitments  in  the  field  of  multi- 
lateral lending  and  development  agree- 
ments. Each  of  the  three  measures  re- 
lates to  a  different  international  bank- 
ing institution,  each  with  a  different  geo- 
graphic scope  of  operations.  S.  748  con- 
tains a  major  fvmding  authorization  and 
what  might  be  called  two  ancillary  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  our  commitments 
to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  the  major  instrument  in  our  own 
hemisphere  for  development  financing. 
The  measure  would  authorize  the  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  Bank  to  pay  to  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations  two  annual  in- 
stallments of  $450  million  for  each  of  the 
next  2  years.  Loans  from  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations,  one  of  two  separate 
and  distinct  funds  administered  by  the 
Bank,  are  generally  made  to  develop- 
ing Latin  American  nations  to  help  fi- 
nance their  programs  in  such  areas  of 
need  as  agriculture,  transportation,  com- 
munication, housing,  sanitation,  and  edu- 
cation. These  loans  are  made  for  periods 


from  15  to  30  years  and  bear  interest 
at  the  rate  of  3  percent  or  4  percent  per 
annum,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
project. 

The  two  ancillary  provisions  in  ef- 
fect are  instructions  to  U.S.  officials  who 
are  concerned  with  the  operations  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  The 
first  of  these  provisions  would  authorize 
the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Bank  to  agree 
to  the  proposed  Board  of  Governors  res- 
olutions which  provide  for  an  expansion 
of  the  Bank's  membership  and  for 
changes  in  the  number  of  Executive 
Directors. 

Under  the  second  ancillary  provision, 
which  was  adopted  as  a  committee 
amendment,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  directed  to  instruct  the  U.S. 
Executive  Director  of  the  Bank  to  vote 
against  any  loan  by  the  Bank  to  a 
coimtry  that  expropriates  property 
owned  by,  or  violates  contracts  with, 
U.S.  citizens,  unless  compensation  ar- 
rangements have  been  made,  the  dispute 
submitted  for  international  arbitration, 
or  good  faith  negotiations  are  in  prog- 
ress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  784  in  order  that  S. 
748  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  simply  say  that 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga)  has  explained  the  rule  and  the 
bill  in  detail,  and  I  concur  in  his  re- 
marks and  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  S.  749,  ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  785  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  785 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  749)  to 
authorize  United  States  contributions  to  the 
Special  Funds  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  coiislderatlon  of  the 
bin  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Smith),  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  785 
provides  for  consideration  of  S.  749, 
which,  as  reported  by  our  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Bank  providing  for 
a  U.S.  contribution  to  the  Bank's  consoli- 
dated special  funds  of  $100  million,  pay- 
able in  unequal  annual  Installments  of 
$60  million  and  $40  million,  conmienclng 
m  fiscal  year  1972.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate,  with  the  time  being  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  mmorlty  member  of  the 
committee.  After  general  debate,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
5 -minute  rule,  after  which  the  commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted.  The  previous  question 
shall  then  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion,  ex- 
cept one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  749,  contains  built-in 
safeguards  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
the  proposed  contribution  which  is  to  be 
called  the  U.S.  special  resources. 
These  special  resources,  together  with 
contributions  of  other  developed  Bank 
member  nations,  will  be  used  to  finance 
high  priority  development  projects  and 
programs  in  developing  member  coun- 
tnes,  particularly  those  in  the  Southeast 
Asia  region.  Loans  from  special  funds 
are  for  periods  as  long  as  40  years,  and  at 
annual  Interest  rates  ranging  from  15 
to  3  percent. 

The  U.S.  special  resources  will  be 
provided  to  the  Bank  in  the  form  of  non- 
negotiable,  non-interest-bearing  letters 
of  credit  on  which  withdrawals  will  be 
made  only  as  funds  are  required  to  meet 
the  costs  of  eligible  goods  and  services 
or  to  defray  certain  administrative  ex- 
penses. The  U.S.  contribution  will  be 
tied  to  purchases  of  U.S.  goods  and  serv- 
ices, but  sufficient  flexibility  is  provided 
to  permit  procurement  outside  the 
United  States  if  it  is  compatible  with 
the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  position 
As  in  S.  748,  the  House  committee  has 
amended  the  Senate-passed  version  of 
the  legislation  by  adding  a  provision 
which  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  instruct  the  U.S.  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Asian  Development  Bank  to 
vote  against  any  loan  by  the  Bank  to  a 
country  that  expropriates  property 
owned  by.  or  violates  contracts  with 
U.S.  citizens,  unless  compensation  ar- 
rangements have  been  made,  the  dispute 
submitted  for  international  arbitration 
or  good  faith  negotiations  are  in  prog- 
ress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  785  in  order  that  S. 
749  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 


er, I  concur  in  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  and  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  House  Resolution  785. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  S.  2010,  AMENDING  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT  ASSO- 
CIATION ACT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  786  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  786 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2010)  to 
provide  for  Increased  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association.  After  general  debate  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  now  printed  on 
page  2.  line  6  through  page  3,  line  10  of  the 
bill,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said  com- 
mittee amendment  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  7,  Rule  XVI  are  here- 
by waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia fMr.  Smith),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  786 
provides  for  consideration  of  S.  2010  the 
last  of  three  bills  scheduled  for  today  and 
reported  by  our  Committee  on  Banktog 
and  Currency  to  provide  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  U.S.  commitments  to  multilateral 
development  loans.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate,  with  the  time  being  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee.  After  general  debate,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  imder  the 
5-mlnute  rule,  followmg  which  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted.  The  previous  ques- 
tion shall  then  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final  passage  without  intervening  motion, 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  2010  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his 
capacity  as  the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association,  to 
agree  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to 


contribute  to  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association  three  annual  mstall- 
ments  of  $320  million  each.  The  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  provides 
long-term,  low-mterest  loans  to  finance 
high  priority  development  projects  and 
programs  of  the  least  developed  of  its 
member  countries.  The  total  membership 
now  consists  of  107  nations,  representing 
a  substantial  increase  from  the  original 
68. 

The  U.S.  share  to  the  International  De- 
velopment Association's  third  replenish- 
ment, as  it  is  called,  will  ehcit  $3  of  con- 
tributions from  other  nations  for  every 
$2  of  the  U.S.  contribution.  The  partici- 
pating donor  countries  include  almost 
every  major  industrial  nation  m  both 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres. 
Recipients  of  the  loans,  the  developing 
coimtries,  called  part  II  members,  as 
dlstmguished  from  the  wealthier  coun- 
tries which  are  in  the  category  of  part 
I  members,  may  be  found  throughout 
the  world.  These  part  II  countries  ur- 
gently need  capital,  but  they  cannot  de- 
pend entirely  on  private  capital  or  o£B- 
cial  financmg  at  es.sentially  commercial 
rates  of  mterest. 

As  in  the  case  of  S.  748  and  S.  749, 
S.  2010  also  contains  an  expropriation 
amendment  that  was  adopted  in  commit- 
tee. The  amendment  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  instruct  the  U.S. 
Executive  Directors  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment and  the  International  Development 
Association  to  vote  against  any  loan  to 
a  country  that  expropriates  property 
owned  by,  or  repudiates  contracts  with, 
U.S.  citizens,  unless  compensation  ar- 
rangements have  been  made,  the  dispute 
submitted  for  international  arbitration, 
or  good  faith  negotiations  are  in  prog- 
ress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  786  in  order  that 
S.  2010  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  spoke  of 
two  groups.  Was  that  the  category  he 
used  to  grade  countries — group  1  and 
group  2 — or  what  was  it? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  mentioned  the 
categories  of  countries  which  are  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  group  1  includ- 
ing those  that  are  less  in  need,  and 
group  2,  those  who  are  in  dire  need  of 
assistance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  the  gentleman 
referred  to  group  1  as  the  wealthier  or 
wealthy  countries. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Group  1  includes 
those  member  countries  which  are  in 
less  need  of  assistance,  such  as  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  say 
"wealthy  countries"?  I  beUeve  that  is 
what  the  transcript  would  show. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  the  term  "wealthy"  was  used 
in  a  relative  sense,  as  compared  to  poor 
countries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  My  question  is,  which 
country  was  the  gentleman  referring  to 
as  being  wealthy?  Was  he  by  any  chance 
referring  to  the  United  States  as  being 
wealthy? 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  United  States 
is  considered  as  being  relatively  wealthy, 
as  compared  to  group  2  coimtries,  and  I 
was  including  the  United  States  within 
group  1,  yes;  the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  do  you  mean  by 
"relatively?"  By  comparison  with  Tim- 
buktu, Guam,  or  some  other  outlying 
territory,  state,  or  country? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  gentleman's 
perception  is  keen  and  accurate,  except 
for  his  inclusion  of  Guam,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  say  we  are  relatively 
wealthy,  although  the  President's  budget 
indicates  that  we  will  be  very  close,  at 
the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  to  a  $500- 
billion  Federal  debt,  and  the  President's 
economic  message  just  released  a  week 
ago  mdicates  that  this  country  has  a  net 
public  and  private  debt  of  approximately 
$2  trillion. 

I  wonder  again  what  wealthy  nation  or 
nations  the  gentleman  is  talking  about? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  believe  the  ques- 
tion has  been  answered,  that  relatively, 
despite  the  national  debt,  we  are  consid- 
ered a  wealthy  nation  in  this  world.  In- 
sofar as  going  further  into  debt  is  con- 
cerned. I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  he  discuss  the  matter 
with  President  Nixon  who  is  the  one  who 
recommended  the  deficit  budget  and 
under  whose  administration  we  have 
gone  deeply  into  debt,  as  we  have  never 
gone  into  debt  m  the  history  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  then  I  will  be  through. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  gladly  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  was  merchandising  this 
rule,  and  therefore  making  in  order  this 
bill.  I  had  assumed  he  was  supporting  the 
rule  and  the  bill  from  the  way  he  talked. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  am  supportmg  the  rule,  and  I 
will  support  the  bill  when  we  resolve  our- 
selves into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  with  all 
his  power  and  wisdom  will  also  come  to 
the  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  a  vain  hope,  I 
would  say  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  our  financial 
situation — in  fact,  we  v.ill  have  a  bill  be- 
fore us  before  too  long  to  increase  our 
national  debt  ceiling  by  possibly  $50  bil- 
lion— I  doubt  that  I  will  support  this  bill 
or  the  previous  two.  However,  I  believe 
the  Members  have  a  right  to  consider  this 
measure,  and  accordingly  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rule. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  335.  nays  30,  not  voting  66, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  13] 

TEAS— 336 

Abbltt 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Aspin 
Aspinall 
Badlllo 
Baker 
Barrett 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bergland 
Belts 
Bevill 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brooks 
Broomfteld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carney 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins.  111. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Curlin 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Don  hue 
Dew 

Downing 
Drinan 


Dulski 

Link 

du  Pont 

Lloyd 

Eckhardt 

Long,  La. 

Edmondson 

Long,  Md. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Lujan 

Edwards.  Calif 

McClory 

EUberg 

McCuIIoch 

Erienbom 

McDade 

Eshleman 

McDonald, 

Evans.  Colo. 

Mich. 

Fascell 

McFall 

Findley 

McKevitt 

Fish 

McKlnney 

Fisher 

McMillan 

Flood 

Macdonald. 

Flowers 

Mass. 

Flynt 

Madden 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

■  Mahon 

Ford, 

Mailllard 

William  D. 

Mallary 

Forsythe 

Mann 

Fountain 

Martin 

Praser 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Frellnghuysen 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Frenzel 

Matsunaga 

Prey 

Mayne 

Pulton 

Mazzoll 

Puqua 

Meeds 

Gallagher 

Melcher 

Garmatz 

Metcalfe 

Gettys 

Michel 

Glaimo 

Mlkva 

Gibbons 

Miller,  Calif. 

Goldwater 

Mills,  Md. 

Gonzalez 

Mlnlsh 

Goodling 

Mink 

Grasso 

Minshall 

Gray 

Mitchell 

Green.  Greg. 

Mollohan 

Green,  Pa. 

Monagan 

Griffin 

Montgomery 

Griffiths 

Morgan 

Grover 

Morse 

Gubser 

Mosher 

Halpein 

Moss 

Hamilton 

Murphy,  lU. 

Hammer- 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

schmldt 

Myers 

Hanley 

Natcher 

Hanna 

Nedzi 

Harrington 

Nelsen 

Harsha 

Nichols 

Harvey 

Nix 

Hastings 

Obey 

Hathaway 

O'NeUl 

Hays 

Patman 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Patter 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Pelly 

Heinz 

Pepper 

HeLstoskl 

Perkins 

Henderson 

Pettis 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Peyser 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Pickle 

Hlllis 

Pike 

Holifield 

Poage 

Hosmer 

Podell 

Howard 

Poff 

Hull 

Price,  Ul. 

Hungate 

Pucinskl 

Hunt 

Quie 

Jarman 

Rallsback 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Randall 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rangel 

Jonas 

Reid 

Jones.  Ala. 

Reuss 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rhodes 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Riegle 

Karth 

Roberts 

Kastenmeler 

Robinson.  Va. 

Keating 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Kee 

Rodlno 

Keith 

Roe 

Kemp 

Roncallo 

King 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Kluczynskl 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Koch 

Rosenthal 

Kuykendall 

Rostenkowskl 

Kyi 

Roush 

Landrum 

Roy 

Leggett 

Roybal 

Lent 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Stanton, 

Ware 

Ryan 

James  V. 

Whalen 

St  Germain 

Steed 

WhaUey 

Sandman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

White 

Satterfield 

Stephens 

Whltehurst 

Baylor 

Stubblefleld 

Whitten 

Scherle 

Stuckey 

Wldnall 

Scheuer 

Sullivan 

Wiggins 

Schneebell 

Symington 

Williams 

Schwengel 

Talcott 

Wilson.  Bob 

Scott 

Taylor 

Wilson, 

Sebellus 

Teague,  Calif. 

Charles  H. 

Shipley 

Teague,  Tex. 

Winn 

Shoup 

Terry 

Wright 

Shrlver 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Wyatt 

Slsk 

Udall 

Wydler 

Skubltz 

Ullman 

Wylle 

Slack 

Van  Deerim 

Wyman 

Smith.  Calif. 

Vander  Jagt 

Yates 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Vanlk 

Yatron 

Spence 

Veysey 

Young,  Fla. 

Springer 

Vigorito 

Zablocki 

Stanton, 

Waldle 

Zion 

J.  William 

Wampler 
NAYS— 30 

Zwach 

Abernethy 

Gaydos 

Mizell 

Ash  brook 

Gross 

Price.  Tex. 

Bennett 

Hagan 

Quillen 

Brlnkley 

Haley 

Rarick 

Camp 

Hall 

Rogers 

Crane 

Hutchinson 

Rousselot 

Dent 

Ichord 

Ruimels 

Dorn 

Landgrebe 

Schmit? 

Dowdy 

Latta 

Snyder 

Duncan 

Miller.  Ohio 

Thompson,  Ga. 

NOT  VOTING— 66 

Alexander 

GalifianaklE 

Passman 

Ashley 

Gude 

Pirnle 

Baring 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Powell 

Bell 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Blackburn 

Hawkins 

Prjor.  Ark. 

Boggs 

Hubert 

Pnrcell 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hogan 

Rees 

Cafferj- 

Horton 

Sarbanes 

Carter 

Jacobs 

Seiberling 

Celler 

Kazen 

Sikes 

Clawson,  Del 

Kyros 

Smith.  Iowa 

Clay 

Lennon 

Staggers 

Conte 

McCloskey 

Steele 

Conyers 

McClure 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Corman 

McColUster 

Stokes 

Culver 

McCormack 

Stratton 

Derwinskl 

McEwen 

Thompson,  N.J 

Dwjer 

McKay 

Thone 

Edwards,  La. 

Mills,  Ark. 

Tiernan 

Esch 

Moorhead 

Waggonner 

Evins.  Tenn. 

OHara 

Wolff 

Foley 

O'Konskl 

Young,  Tex. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Waggoiiner  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Kyroe  with  Mr.  Pirnle. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr,  Evlns  of  Tennesse  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mr.  G'Hara  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Carter. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Gude. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  McColllster. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Tiernan  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Conyera. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas  with  Mr.  O'Kouskl. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  PoweU. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Gallfianakls. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Kazen. 
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Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  McKay. 
Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Selberling. 

Mr.  SCOTT  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


INTER -AMERICAN  BANK  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  748  >  to  authorize  payment 
and  appropriation  of  the  second  and 
third  instalments  of  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank. 

The  motion  was   agreed   to. 

I.V  THi  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  748,  with  Mr. 
Nedzi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing cf  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WiDNALL)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  has  favorably  reported 
out  a  bill  authorizing  a  U.S.  contribution 
of  $900  million  to  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank.  I  fully  support  this  bill 
and  urge  that  it  be  given  prompt  House 
approval. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  will  recall 
that  Public  Law  91-599,  December  30, 
1970.  authorized  only  $100  million,  a 
fraction  of  the  $1,000  million  FSO  au- 
thorization request  put  forward  by  the 
administration.  The  House  gave  its  ap- 
proval in  1970  to  that  full  request.  The 
present  bill  now  asks  for  the  balance  of 
$900  million.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  new 
request.  To  the  contrary,  it  represents  an 
integral  part  of  an  overall  replenishment 
agreement,  which  has  already  been  ap- 
proved by  virtually  every  other  member 
of  the  Bank.  The  replenishment  agree- 
ment, which  was  negotiated  in  1970.  also 
provided  for  an  increase  in  the  ordinary 
capital  of  the  Bank,  and  those  funds 
have  been  authorized. 

What  remains  is  the  full  authorization 
of  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  Fimd  for 
Special  Operations.  The  amount  of  this 
contribution  has  been  based  on  the  re- 
source needs  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  and  on  the  proven  capability 
of  the  Bank  to  expand  its  lending  for 
appropriate  projects.  Currently,  FSO 
projects  totaling  more  than  $300  million 
are  being  considered  by  Bank  manage- 
ment. Other  projects,  also  totaling  more 
than  $300  million,  are  under  preliminary 
review.   As   of  December  31.   1971,   the 


Fund  for  Special  Operations  had  about 
$160  million  available  for  commitment. 
This  will  run  out  by  June  1972. 

Assuming  all  of  the  $100  million  we 
have  already  authorized  is  appropriated, 
the  resulting  $260  million  in  resources 
would  still  fall  considerably  short  of  both 
Latin  American  needs  and  the  demon- 
strated capacity  of  the  Bank  to  produce 
effective  assistance.  For  example,  in  1970 
$443  million  was  committed  and  in  1971 
$400  million  was  committed.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve these  lending  levels  can  be  reduced 
without  seriously  affecting  the  economic 
growth  of  Latin  America.  Useful  proj- 
ects are  already  in  the  FSO  pipeline  and 
the  Bank  must  have  the  means  to  carry 
them  out.  This  will  not  be  possible  im- 
less  we  approve  the  bill  now  before  us. 

The  $900  million  herein  requested 
would  be  appropriated  over  a  2-year 
period.  It  is  expected  that  an  appropria- 
tion request  for  $450  million  will  be  sub- 
mitted for  fiscal  year  1973  and  the  re- 
maining $450  million  will  be  requested 
during  fiscal  year  1974.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  these  fimds  will  not  add  to 
the  liquid  balances  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank.  They  will  be 
made  available  in  the  form  of  non-inter- 
est-bearing letters  of  credit  which  will 
not  be  drawTi  down  until  actually  needed 
by  the  Bank  to  cover  its  disbursements. 
As  a  result,  their  budgetary  impact  will 
be  spread  out  over  a  much  longer  period. 
In  fact,  there  will  probably  be  no  budg- 
etary impact  as  a  result  of  this  legislation 
in  fiscal  year  1972  and  the  impact  is  pro- 
jected to  be  only  $10  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  again 
urge  rapid  and  favorable  action  on  this 
bill.  The  funds  are  needed  by  the  Bank 
to  make  commitments  and  this  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  our  approval  here 
today.  Already  20  of  the  23  members 
have  completed  legislative  actions.  The 
House  approved  this  request  in  1970;  to- 
day I  ask  that  that  decision  be  reaf- 
firmed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  allow 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
to  continue  its  operations  and  expand 
them.  This  bank  is  the  most  important 
source  of  development  capital  in  the 
hemisphere:  its  importance  is  beyond 
question  and  its  achievements  warrant 
our  full  confidence  and  support. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  say  that  in 
tills  matter  we  ougrht  to  Jay  partisanship 
aoide.  The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  had  its  beginnings  under  the  Ei- 
senhower administration.  It  made  its  first 
loan  at  about  the  same  time  John  P. 
Kennedy  became  President.  It  grew  to 
full  stature  during  the  Johnson  Presi- 
dency. Now  President  Nixon  has  reaf- 
firmed his  belief  in  this  iristitution  and 
committed  the  United  States  to  its  con- 
tinued support.  This  institution  has 
known  its  beginnings  and  had  its  growth 
under  four  Presidents— two  Democrats 
and  two  Republicans.  All  have  endorsed 
its  concept,  all  have  supported  it,  and 
all  have  found  it  worthy  of  their  con- 
fidence. 
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Eleven  years,  almost  to  the  day  have 
passed   since    the   Inter-Americari   De- 
velopment Bank  made  its  first  loan  com- 
mitment. In  that  time  it  has  made  more 
than    666    loans    totaling    $4.5    billion 
Slightly  fewer  than  half  those  loans— i 
307— have  been  made  from  the  soft-loan 
window,  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
and  these  soft  loans  have  a  total  value  of 
$2.3  billion.  During  the  past  year  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank  made 
some  46  commitments  totaling  $475  mil- 
lion, of  which  30  were  from  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations,  totaling  $333  million. 
The  bill  before  us  today  would  au- 
thorize the  United  States  to  pay  in  $900 
million  that  remains  of  a  $1  billion  pledge 
to  replenish  and  expand  the  resources  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
soft-loan  facility.  This  would  be  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  replenishment— the 
Latin  American  countries  themselves  are 
providing  $500  million.  I  want  to  point 
out  that  the  Latin  American  countries 
have  substantially  increased  their  share 
of  the  burden.  Whereas  in  the  original 
replenishment  the  United  States  has  con- 
tributed at  rates  of  11  to  1,  then  8  to  1 
in  the  present  proposal,  the  developing 
countries  themselves  would  provide  one 
dollar  for  each  two  we  contribute. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  House  has 
previously  approved  this  legislation.  The 
question  before  us  today  is  therefore  not 
a  new  one.  Nothing  in  the  interim  has 
happened  that  would  impeach  our  judg- 
ment, and  indeed  much  has  happened 
to  confirm  It. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  Congress 
has  approved  $100  million  of  our  $1  bil- 
lion pledge.  The  other  body  insisted  on 
closer  study,  and  now  has  gone  ahead 
and  approved  this  remaining  $900  mil- 
lion authorization.  In  other  words,  both 
the  House  and  Senate  have  previously 
approved  this  full  $1  billion  contribu- 
tion. Our  action  today  would  merely  re- 
affirm the  earlier  judgment  of  the  House 
and  complete  the  final  action  on  this 
matter. 

This  is  a  loan  program— first,  last,  and 
foremost.  The  loans  from  this  fund  are 
repayable  in  15  to  20  years,  and  they 
carry  an  interest  rate  of  3  to  4  percent, 
including  service  charges.  These  are  by 
no  means  the  easiest  terms  in  the  world. 
Among  other  things,  if  this  U.S.  com- 
mitment  is   made,   the   Inter-American 
Development  Bank  has  agreed  that  loans 
from  the  Fimd  will  be  repayable  in  dol- 
lars rather  than  local  currency.  More- 
cver,  the  Bank  is  committed  to  give  prior- 
ity for  these  loans  to  the  lesser  devel- 
oped  countries,   thereby   assuring  that 
those  who  most  need  these  soft  loans 
will  have  first  call  on  them.  The  proof 
of  this  is  in  the  pledge  of  the  larger 
Latin   coimtries   themselves,   who  have 
agreed  to  let  the  Fund  apply  a  substan- 
tial part  of  their  resources  to  projects 
outside  their  own  borders;  these  coim- 
tries are  not  merely  "buying  in"  to  the 
Fund  in  order  to  enhance  their  own 
prospects,  but  are  contributing,  at  con- 
siderable self-sacrifice,  to  the  good  of  the 
whole   hemisphere.   We   could   ask   no 
greater  evidence  than  this  of  the  matu- 
rity of  the  Bank,  or  of  the  importance  it 
has  for  every  country  in  the  hemisphere. 
The  interest  of  Canada  in  joining  the 
Inter-American    Development   Bank   is 


further  proof  of  the  importance  and  vi- 
tality of  the  organization.  This  bill  would, 
in  addition  to  providing  the  $900  million 
authorization  requested  for  the  Bank's 
soft-loan  window,  allow  the  United  States 
to  support  the  entry  of  Canada  into  the 
Bank. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  because 
the  Bank  charter  restricts  membership 
to  those  comitries  that  are  in  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States.  Canada  is 
not  a  member,  but  obviously  shares  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  prog- 
ress of  our  hemisphere.  The  entry  of  Can- 
ada would  not  change  the  relative  vot- 
ing strength  of  the  members  of  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank  in  any 
material  way,  but  it  would  bring  into  the 
Bank  a  country  that  is  fully  industrial- 
ized and  which  can  provide  considerable 
impetus  to  the  Bank  and  its  programs. 
The  interest  of  Canada  in  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  is  eloquent 
testimony  of  the  progress  the  Bank  has 
made,  and  of  its  promise  for  the  future. 

I  believe  that  I  should  also  pxjint  out 
to  the  House  that  this  bill  provides  a 
definite  U.S.  policy  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
propriation. 

I  am  the  author  of  the  expropriation 
amendment.  No  one,  myself  included, 
would  say  that  a  country  has  no  right 
to  undertake  expropriation.  There  may 
be  cases  where  expropriation  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  country  concerned,  and 
there  may  be  compelling  reasons  for  such 
action.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  believe, 
and  the  majority — the  overwhelming 
majority — of  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee agree  with  me,  that  expropria- 
tion should  involve  fair  compensation. 
Any  goverrmient  that  assumes  the  con- 
trol or  ownership  of  individual  or  corpo- 
rate property  owes  that  individual  or 
firm  a  fair  compensation  for  it.  We  ex- 
pect no  less  of  our  own  government,  and 
should  expect  no  less  of  others. 

Briefly,  my  amendment  provides  that 
when  there  has  been  an  expropriation, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  in- 
struct the  U.S.  executive  director  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  to 
oppose  any  loan  or  other  assistance  from 
the  Bank  to  the  expropriating  country, 
unless  prompt,  adequate  and  efifective 
compensation  has  been  paid,  or  unless 
the  matter  has  been  submitted  to  impar- 
tial arbitration  under  the  provisions  of 
the  International  Convention  for  Set- 
tlement of  Investment  Disputes,  or  there 
are  in  progress  good-faith  negotiations 
leading  to  a  fair  settlement. 

In  the  case  of  the  fund  for  special 
operations,  a  two-thirds  majority  is 
needed  before  a  commitment  can  be 
made.  The  U.S.  voting  strength  is  44.05 
percent  of  the  total,  so  that  if  the 
United  States  opposes,  or  merely  ab- 
stains, from  supporting  a  soft-loan  proj- 
ect of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  no  favorable  action  is  possible. 
Should  my  amendment  become  law,  the 
clear  policy  of  the  United  States  would 
be  spelled  out,  and  so  would  the  policy 
of  the  Bank  itself,  inasmuch  as  the 
United  States  maintains  presently  a  vot- 
ing strength  amounting  to  full  veto 
power  in  soft-loan  projects. 

My  amendment  would  leave  it  within 
the  power  of  the  administration  to  deter- 
mine when  an  expropriation  has  taken 


place,  and  spells  out  the  conditions  imder 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasm-y 
could  waive  the  penalty  provisions.  But 
at  the  same  time  it  makes  plain  the  in- 
tention of  Congress  that  expropriation, 
while  the  right  of  any  country,  requires 
fair  treatment  of  our  citizens,  if  that 
countiy  is  to  receive  assistance  from 
other  resources. 

Tills  amendment  is  in  line  with  the 
policy  of  the  President,  and  supports  iiis 
position.  I  believe  that  the  need  for  the 
amendment  is  clear,  and  urge  that  it  be 
adopted. 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  has  come  a  long  way  in  just  a  few 
years.  Today  it  has  a  billion  dollars  in 
projects,  and  if  we  approve  this  legisla- 
tion today  the  Bank  can  expand  its  cur- 
rent lending  by  a  very  considerable 
amount.  If  we  fail  to  approve  this  legis- 
lation the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  will  shrink  and  shrivel,  and  we  will 
have  gone  back  on  a  clear  commitment  of 
our  Government. 

Tills  legislation  is  vital  to  our  interests. 
It  maintains  the  support  of  our  country 
for  the  principle  of  international  devel- 
opment. It  recognizes  the  validity  of  self- 
help,  for  it  is  our  partners  in  the  Bank 
who  have  sacrificed  most  to  help  them- 
selves and  each  other,  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Bank.  This  bill  has  the  support  of  the 
President.  It  has  fully  earned  lais  respect 
and  support,  and  ours  as  well.  I  join  him 
in  supporting  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank's  expansion  and  contin- 
uation, and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 
wise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 

(Mr.  WiDNALL)  . 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

At  this  time  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  will  have 
before  it  today  legislation  to  authorize 
U.S.  contributions  to  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank,  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association.  Passage 
of  this  legislation,  which  has  already 
been  passed  by  the  other  body,  would 
allow  these  institutions  to  carry  on  the 
task  of  promoting  economic  progress  in 
the  developing  world.  This  legislation 
is  in  the  vital  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  I  urge  its  adoption  by  the 
House. 

The  legislation  authorizing  a  $900 
million  U.S.  contribution  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  is  fully 
familiar  to  the  Members  of  this  House. 
It  passed  the  House  in  1970  by  an  over- 
whelming vote.  It  was  held  up  by  the 
other  body  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
91st  Congress.  However,  the  Senate 
passed  it  last  session  and  it  is  now  again 
before  the  House. 

In  the  intervening  period,  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  operations 
of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  under  the  management  of  its  new 
President,  Antonio  Ortiz  Mena,  the  for- 
mer Finance  Minister  of  Mexico.  The 
committee  is  well  pleased  with  the  work 
that  he  has  been  doing  and  wishes  him 
well  in  tlie  management  reforms  that 


have  already  begim.  Moreover,  the  Bank 
has  a  new  Executive  Vice  President,  Mr. 
Henry  Costanzo,  who  was  formerly  U.S. 
Executive  Director  of  the  Bank.  Mr. 
Costanzo  is  a  man  of  deep  knowledge 
of  development  finance  problems  and 
a  man  of  high  integrity.  The  committee 
believes  that  under  the  management  of 
these  men  the  Bank  deserves  the  con- 
tinued confidence  of  the  Congress. 

We  are  again  late  in  meeting  this  con- 
tribution to  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank.  We  were  supposed  to  have 
pledged  our  share  of  $1  billion  to  the 
Fimd  for  Special  Operations,  and  the  Lat- 
in coimtries  their  share  of  $500  million, 
in  June  1971.  Because  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion was  not  fully  authorized  by  Congress, 
the  date  for  pledging  was  postponed  to 
December  30.  1971.  However,  because  this 
date  could  not  be  met.  the  time  for  pledg- 
ing and  for  payment  of  the  first  install- 
ment of  $100  million  has  been  put  off  to 
June  of  this  year.  Thus,  there  has  been 
an  effective  year's  delay  in  the  initiation 
of  a  program  agreed  upon  by  all  member 
countries  of  the  Bank. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  delay 
no  longer.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
act  today  to  authorize  our  contribution  to 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

Second,  we  are  considering  today  a 
contribution  to  the  Special  Fimds  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank.  The  House  is 
also  fully  familiar  with  this  contribution. 
Like  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  bill,  this  Asian  Bank  legislation  was 
passed  by  the  House  in  1970.  the  final  ac- 
tion being  delayed  in  the  other  body. 
Again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  IDB  bill,  the 
Senate  acted  late  last  year  and  now  the 
Asian  Bank  contribution  is  before  us. 

Again,  we  are  late  in  making  this  con- 
tribution. In  various  forms,  this  propo- 
sal has  been  before  the  House  since  1967. 
In  that  time,  the  Asian  Bank  has  proved 
itself  to  be  an  effective  development  insti- 
tution which  has  the  confidence  not  only 
of  bond  markets  in  the  United  States  and 
overseas  but  also  of  its  developing  mem- 
ber nations.  It  has  showTi  that  it  has  the 
capability  for  sound  and  effective  plan- 
ning of  development.  A  special  fund 
which  will  enable  the  Bank  to  finance 
desperately  needed  projects  which  can- 
not be  financed  on  hard  lending  terms  is 
urgently  needed. 

Other  countries  have  already  contrib- 
uted $179  million  to  this  special  fund  of 
which  Japan  has  to  date  contributed  $100 
million.  Thus  a  form  of  burden  sharing 
has  already  developed  in  this  special  fund 
operation. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  House 
now  authorize  a  $100  million  contribu- 
tion to  the  Special  Funds  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank. 

As  to  the  third  bill  before  the  House 
today,  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  is  part 
of  a  larger  replenishment  of  the  re- 
sources of  that  institution  by  18  de- 
veloped countries.  The  U.S.  contribution 
will  be  $960  million  payable  in  letters  of 
credit  in  three  equal  installments  of  $320 
million  each.  Our  share  is  40  percent  of 
the  total  contributions  and  other  coun- 
tries will  contribute  almost  Sl'^a  billion, 
making  a  total  replenislmient  of  $2.4 
billion.  This  is,  indeed,  the  type  of  burden 
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sharing  that  eases  the  job  of  providing 
development  assistance. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  is  far 
behind  in  making  its  contribution.  By 
June  of  1970.  IDA  had  committed  all  of 
its  f imds  from  the  second  replenishment. 
It  was  expected  that  the  tliird  replenish- 
ment would  become  effective  by  the  mid- 
dle of  1970.  Since  Congress  had  not  acted 
to  authorize  the  U.S.  contribution,  the 
replenishment  could  not  go  into  effect, 
and  it  was  only  because  of  advance  con- 
tributions totalling  $314  million,  as  well 
as  SUO  million  from  transfers  from 
World  Bank  earnings,  that  IDA  has  been 
able  to  remain  in  business  since  the  mid- 
dle of  last  year. 

In  a  few  weeks  all  of  IDA's  resources 
will  have  been  fully  committed.  Unless 
the  third  replenishment  becomes  effec- 
tive, IDA  will  have  no  more  resources 
available. 

Thus,  we  are  faced  with  an  urgent  sit- 
uation. By  fulfilling  U.S.  commitments 
we  can  act  to  keep  IDA  in  business  and  to 
bring  forth  almost  $1'/^  billion  of 
development  contributions  from  other 
countries. 

The  criticism  has  been  raised  that  a 
large  part  of  IDA  resources  go  to  India 
and  Pakistan.  Although  it  is  true  that 
India  and  Pakistan  were  the  major  re- 
cipients of  assistance  from  IDA  during 
the  first  years  of  its  operations,  their  per- 
centage share  of  total  loans — called 
credits — has  dropped  15  percent  from 
1967  to  1971.  Yoiu-  committee  has  been 
assured  that  it  is  settled  IDA  policy  to 
provide  a  substantially  lower  portion  of 
IDA  credits  to  India  and  Pakistan  with 
a  consequent  increase  in  the  volimie  of 
fimds  available  to  other  developing  coim- 
tries.  IDA  is  truly  a  worldwide  institu- 
tion; 274  loans — credits — in  the  total 
amount  of  $3.34  billion  have  been  made 
to  58  countries. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  these  con- 
tributions are  fully  consistent  with  our 
fiscal  requirements.  First,  all  of  the  con- 
tributions are  made  in  letters  of  credit 
which  will  be  drawn  upon  over  a  period 
of  years  as  the  funds  are  actually  needed 
for  disbursement.  Until  then,  no  funds 
leave  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Moreover,  dis- 
bursements will  be  quite  limited  in  fiscal 
years  1972  and  1973  and  are  not  expected 
to  exceed  $100  miUion  for  all  three 
programs. 

For  similar  reasons,  these  contrlbu- 
tion.s  are  expected  to  have  only  a  very 
limited  impact  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Provision  is  made  in  the  case  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
FSO  contribution  for  procurement  to  be 
made  only  in  the  United  States  and  in 
other  members  of  the  Bank,  and  the 
United  States  has  received  on  a  cumula- 
tive basis  over  half  of  all  FSO  procure- 
ment. The  ADB  special  fund  contribu- 
tion will  be  initially  tied  to  U.S.  goods 
and  services  and  will  be  untied  only  If 
this  is  consistent  with  the  U.S.  balance- 
of- payments  position.  Finally,  in  the 
case  of  IDA,  which  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  worldwide  competitive  bidding, 
there  is  only  expected  to  be  $30  million 
In  balance-of-payments  cost  to  the 
United  States  in  fiscal  year  1972-73  as  a 
result  of  this  contribution.  An  improved 
U.S.  competitive  position  in  the  world 
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as  a  result  of  recent  monetary  agree- 
ments should  help  to  improve  the  U.S. 
share  of  procurement. 

Finally  there  is  the  question  of  lend- 
ing by  these  institutions  to  finance  proj- 
ects in  countries  that  have  expropriated 
U.S. -owned  property  without  compen- 
sation. The  President  has  recently  an- 
nounced a  new  policy  in  which  he  de- 
clares that  it  would  be  the  intention  of 
the  United  States  to  withhold  its  support 
from  loans  in  multilateral  institutions  in 
cases  where  there  has  been  expropriation 
of  significant  U.S.-overseas  interest  with- 
out compensation.  The  committee  wel- 
comes this  policy  but  believes  that  it 
would  be  useful  to  embody  this  policy  in 
a  legislative  direction.  Thus,  the  com- 
mittee has  amended  the  administration 
bill  by  requiring  a  negative  vote  on  loans 
to  countries  that  expropriate  U.S.-owned 
property  without  compensation  imless 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  finds: 
First,  that  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  compensation;  second,  that  the  dis- 
pute has  been  submitted  to  arbitration; 
or  third,  that  good  faith  negotiations  are 
in  progress.  We  believe  this  amendment 
should  lay  to  rest  any  fears  that  by  vot- 
ing for  funds  for  multilateral  financial 
institutions  we  may  be  voting  to  finance 
countries  that  expropriate  U.S.-owned 
property  without  compensation. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  often  emphasized 
before  the  House  the  benefits  that  we 
receive  from  multilateral  development  In- 
stitutions. The  shared  contributions,  the 
high  expertise  and  effective  use  of  the 
funds  available  to  them  are  a  great  ad- 
vantage for  the  United  States.  I  strongly 
recommend  that  the  contributions  under 
consideration  here  today  be  authorized 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bar- 
rett i  . 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  S.  748, 
the  Inter- American  Development  Bank 
Act  amendments,  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering is  of  great  importance  to  our 
country  and  its  relationship  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
details  and  effects  of  this  measure  have 
been  fully  explained  by  the  very  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Patman)  . 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  bill 
will  enable  the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  IDB 
to  meet  our  pledge,  made  to  the  Bank  in 
April  1970:  that  is.  to  increase  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations.  As  the  only  ma- 
jor industrial  notion  with  membership 
in  the  Bank,  we  agreed  to  two-thirds  of 
the  amount  of  the  increase  with  the 
Latin  American  rountries  providing  one- 
third. 

What  is  important  to  note  in  this  re- 
gard is  that  this  method  of  aid  to  de- 
veloping nations  is  through  a  multina- 
tional organization.  A  mechanism  which 
is  more  and  more  being  advocated  as  the 
preferable  mode  of  assisting  other  coun- 
tries. 

To  safeguard  American  interests  in 
these  nations  the  committee  has  added 
an  amendment  T^hich  directs  the  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  Bank  to  cast  a  negative 
vote  on  any  loan  to  a  country  that  ex- 
propriates property  or  violates  contracts 


v.-lth  U.S.  citizens  or  corporations  half- 
owned  by  U.S.  citizens  imless  compen- 
sation arrangements  have  been  made  or 
the  dispute  submitted  for  international 
arbitration  or  good  faith  negotiations 
are  in  progress. 

I  urge  the  House  to  approve  this  meas- 
ure as  a  continued  sign  of  our  concern 
for  the  countries  of  Latin  America  and 
for  our  hemisphere  prestige. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr 
Reuss)  such  time  as  he  may  use 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  i,  too 
vigorously  support  the  legislation  before 
us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides:  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  ;  and  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  (3k)N- 
ZALEz » ;  and  the  ranking  minority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr' 
WiDNALL);  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Johnson)  ,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  subcommit- 
tee, for  their  responsible  leadership  in 
bringing  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  consider  today  three 
bills  to  support  the  lending  activities  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 
I  support  these  bills,  and  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  for  greater  U.S.  reliance 
on  multilateral  development  institutions. 
These  institutions  should  be  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  efforts  to  help  the  two-thirds 
of  the  world  population  living  in  develop- 
ing nations  to  advance  economically. 
They  should  also  be  the  cornerstone  for 
such  efforts  by  every  nation.  I  applaud 
the  farsightedne.ss  of  this  approach  to 
foreign  aid. 

The  United  States— in  a  fair  propor- 
tion  with  other  nations — should  increas- 
ingly channel  its  foreign  development  as- 
sistance through  these  institutions.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  right  and  timely 
that  other  nations  bear  an  increasing 
share  of  the  cost  of  economic  develop- 
ment assistance  to  the  poorer  nations. 

Nations  once  recipients  of  foreign  aid 
are  now  providing  assistance  in  steadily 
increasing  amounts.  This  is  apropriate 
and  should  be  encouraged  by  the  Con- 
gress. Other  nations  now  promote  our 
concept  of  sharing  together  the  burden 
of  development  aid  as  well  as  other  kinds 
of  assistance. 

The  pooling  of  resoiurces  and  know- 
how  of  the  more  aflBuent  and  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  of  the  world  is  essential 
to  assure  that  each  country  does  its 
share  in  an  effective  and  systematic  effort 
to  bring  about  orderly  and  enduring 
world  prosperity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  burden-sharing 
benefits  in  both  monetary  and  technical 
contributions  of  a  multilateral  approach 
to  foreign  assistance  fully  justifies  the 
bills  we  are  considering  today. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Johnson). 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  light  of  recent  growing 
concern  on  the  part  of  many  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  business  community 
in  general,  I  for  one  am  pleased  to  learn 
of  the  President's  recent  statement  out- 
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lining  the  administration's  approach  to 
the  problem  of  expropriation  or  national- 
ization without  adequate  compensation 
of  private  U.S.  investment  holdings 
overseas.  The  full  text  of  the  January 
19. 1972,  statement  is  included  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 

Clearly  a  principal  objective  of  foreign 
economic  assistance  programs  whether 
bilateral  or  multilateral,  is  to  assist  de- 
veloping countries  in  attracting  private 
investment.  A  nation's  ability  to  com- 
pete for  this  scarce  and  vital  develop- 
ment ingredient  is  improved  by  programs 
which  develop  economic  infrastructure, 
increase  literacy,  and  raise  health  stand- 
ards. Private  investment,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  is  critical  to  economic  de- 
velopment as  it  brings  with  it  technology, 
trade  opportunities,  and  capital  itself,  all 
of  which  in  turn  become  major  factors 
in  promoting  industrial  and  agricultural 
development.  However,  from  the  invest- 
or's point  of  view,  foreign  private  in- 
vestment must  have  a  good  chance  of 
yielding  financial  benefits  to  him  over 
time,  or  it  ceases  to  be  available. 

In  recent  and  important  instances,  the 
concept  of  this  mutually  beneficial  rela- 
tionship has  apparently  been  lost  sight 
of.  U.S.  enterprises  and  those  of  other 
nations  operating  abroad  under  valid 
contracts,  negotiated  in  good  faith  and 
within  the  established  legal  codes  of  cer- 
tain foreign  countries  have  found  their 
contracts  revoked  and  their  assets  seized 
with  either  inadequate  compensation  or 
none  at  all. 

As  a  result  of  the  President's  state- 
ment, therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
in  the  future  when  a  country  expropri- 
ates a  significant  U.S.  interest  without 
making  a  reasonable  provision  for  s.uch 
compensation  to  U.S.  citizens,  it  will  be 
presumed  that  the  United  States  will  not 
extend  new  bilateral  economic  benefits  to 
the  expropriating  country,  unless  and 
until  it  is  determined  that  the  coimtry  is 
taking  reasonable  steps  to  provide  ade- 
quate compensation;  I  also  welcome  the 
President's  statement  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  withhold  its  support  from 
loans  under  consideration  in  multilateral 
development  banks  to  such  countries  im- 
der  these  circumstances. 

With  this  clarification  clearly  enun- 
ciated, Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  rapid  and 
favorable  action  on  the  bills  presently 
before  us.  With  this  new  and  clear  direc- 
tion given  to  our  representatives  in  the 
various  international  financial  institu- 
tions, we  should  now  be  prepared  to  give 
our  full  and  encouraging  support  to 
these  agencies  in  their  attempts  to  assist 
responsible  developing  nations  through- 
out the  world. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 

Policy  Statement:  Economic  Assistance 
AND  Investment  Security  in  Developing 
Nations 

We  live  in  an  age  that  rightly  attaches 
very  high  Importance  to  economic  develop- 
ment. The  people  of  the  developing  societies 
In  particular  see  In  their  own  economic  de- 
velopment the  path  to  fulfillment  of  a  whole 
range  of  national  and  hxunan  aspirations. 
The  United  States  continues  to  support 
wholeheartedly,  as  we  have  done  for  decades, 
the  efforts  of  those  societies  to  g^w  eco- 
nomically— out  of  our  deep  conviction  that, 
as  I  said  In  my  Inaugural  Address,  "to  go 
forward  at  aU  Is  to  go  forward  together;" 


that  the  well-being  of  mankind  Is  In  the 
final  analysis  Indivisible;  and  that  a  better- 
fed,  better-clothed,  healthier,  and  more  lit- 
erate world  will  be  a  more  peaceful  world 
as  well. 

As  we  enter  1972,  therefore,  I  think  it  Is 
appropriate  to  outline  my  views  on  some 
Important  aspects  of  overseas  development 
policy.  I  shall  discxiss  these  matters  In 
broader  compass  and  greater  detail  in  mes- 
sages to  be  transmitted  to  the  CJongress  in 
the  coming  weeks.  Nineteen  seventy-one  saw 
great  changes  in  the  international  monetary 
and  trade  fields,  especially  among  the  de- 
veloped nations.  A  new  economic  policy  was 
charted  for  the  United  States  and  a  prom- 
isLng  beginning  was  made  on  a  broad  re- 
form of  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem— starting  with  a  realignment  of  inter- 
national exchange  rates.  Now,  In  1972,  the 
problem  of  how  best  to  assist  the  develop- 
ment of  the  world's  emerging  nations  will 
move  more  to  the  forefront  of  our  concern. 

Any  pwllcy  for  such  assistance  Is  prompted 
by  a  mutuality  of  Interest.  Through  our  de- 
velopment assistance  programs,  financing  in 
the  form  of  taxes  paid  by  ordinary  Ameri- 
cans at  all  Income  levels  is  made  available 
to  help  people  In  other  nations  realize  their 
aspirations.  A  variety  of  other  mechanisms 
also  serves  to  transfer  economic  resources 
from  the  United  States  to  developing  na- 
tions. 

Three  aspects  of  U.S.  development  assist- 
ance progrsmis  received  concentrated  atten- 
tion during  the  past  year.  These  were: 

Continuing  a  program  of  bilateral  eco- 
nomic assistance. 

Meeting  our  international  undertakings 
for  the  funding  of  multilateral  development 
Institutions. 

Clarifying  the  role  of  private  foreign  in- 
vestment in  overseas  development  and  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  of  expropriations. 

As  to  our  bilateral  economic  program,  it  is 
my  intention  to  seek  a  regular  and  adequate 
fiscal  year  1972  appropriation  to  replace  the 
present  interim  financing  arrangement  which 
expires  February  22.  I  urge  that  this  be  one 
of  the  first  Items  addressed  and  completed 
by  the  Congress  after  it  reconvenes.  Looking 
beyond  this  Immediate  need,  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  give  early  attention  to  the  pro- 
posals which  I  submitted  last  year  to  re- 
form our  foreign  assistance  programs  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  '708. 

In  regard  to  our  participation  In  multi- 
lateral institutions,  I  attach  the  highest  im- 
portance to  meeting  in  full  the  financial 
pledges  we  make.  In  1970,  the  U.S.  agreed 
with  its  hemispheric  partners  on  replenishing 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank.  Our 
contributions  to  this  Bank  represent  our 
most  concrete  form  of  support  for  regional 
development  In  Latin  America.  WhUe  the 
Congress  did  approve  partial  fineinclng  for 
the  Bank  before  the  recess,  It  is  urgent  that 
the  integrity  of  this  international  agreement 
be  preserved  through  providing  the  needed 
payments  in  full. 

These  Inter-American  Bank  contribu- 
tions— together  with  our  vital  contributions 
to  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, the  World  Bank  and  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank — are  the  heart  of  my  announced 
policy  of  channeling  substantial  resources 
for  development  through  these  experienced 
and  technically  proficient  multilateral  insti- 
tutions. These  latter  contributions  also  re- 
quire prompt  legislative  action,  and  I  look 
to  the  Congress  to  demonstrate  to  other  na- 
tions that  the  United  States  will  continue 
its  long-standing  cooperative  approach  to  In- 
ternational development  through  multilat- 
eral financial  mechanisms.  .  .  " 

I  also  wish  to  make  clear  the  approach  of 
this  administration  to  the  role  of  private  in- 
vestment in  developing  countries,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  one  of  the  major  problems  affect- 
ing such  private  investment:  upholding  ac- 
cepted principles  of  international  law  in  the 


face  of  expropriations  without  adequate  com- 
pensation. 

A  principal  objective  of  foreign  economic 
assistance  programs  Is  to  assist  developing 
countries  in  attracting  private  Investment. 
A  nation's  ability  to  compete  for  this  scarce 
and  vital  development  ingredient  is  Improved 
by  programs  which  develop  economic  infra- 
structure, Increase  literacy,  and  raise  health 
standards.  Private  investment,  as  a  carrier  of 
technology,  of  trade  opportunities,  and  of 
capital  Itself,  in  turn  becomes  a  major  factor 
in  promoting  industrial  and  agricultural  de- 
velopment. Further,  a  significant  flow  of  pri- 
vate foreign  capital  stimulates  the  mobiliza- 
tion and  formation  of  domestic  capital 
within  the  recipient  country. 

A  sort  of  symbiosis  exists — ^wlth  govern- 
ment aid  efforts  not  only  speeding  the  flow 
of.  but  actually  depending  for  their  success 
upon,  private  capital  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign. And,  of  course,  from  the  Investor's  point 
of  view,  foreign  private  investment  must 
either  yield  financial  benefits  to  him  over 
time,  or  cease  to  be  available.  Mutual  benefit 
is  thus  the  sine  qua  non  of  successful  foreign 
private  investment. 

Unfortunately,  for  all  concerned,  these 
virtually  axiomatic  \'lews  on  the  beneficial 
role  of  and  necessary  conditions  for  private 
capital  have  been  challenged  In  recent  and 
important  Instances.  U.S.  enterprises,  and 
those  of  many  other  nations,  operating 
abroad  under  valid  contracts  negotiated  in 
good  faith,  and  within  the  established  legal 
codes  of  certain  foreign  countries,  have  found 
their  contracts  revoked  and  their  assets 
seized  with  inadequate  compensation,  or  with 
no  compensation. 

Such  actions  by  other  governments  are 
wasteful  from  a  resource  standpoint,  short- 
sighted considering  their  adverse  effects  on 
the  flow  of  private  Investment  funds  from 
all  sources,  and  unfair  to  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  foreign  private  investors. 

The  wisdom  of  any  expropriation  is  ques- 
tionable, even  when  adequate  compensation 
is  paid.  The  resources  diverted  to  compensate 
investments  that  are  already  producing  em- 
ployment and  taxes  often  could  be  used  more 
productively  to  finance  new  Investment  In  the 
domestic  economy,  particularly  in  areas  of 
high  social  priority  to  which  foreign  capital 
does  not  always  flow.  Consequently,  coun- 
tries that  expropriate  often  postpone  the  at- 
tainment of  their  own  development  goals. 
Still  more  unfairly,  expropriations  in  one  de- 
veloping country  can  and  do  impair  the  In- 
vestment climate  in  other  developing  coun- 
tries. 

In  light  of  all  this,  it  seems  to  me  im- 
perative to  state — to  our  citizens  and  to 
other  nations — the  policy  of  this  Government 
in  future  situations  involving  expropriatory 
acts. 

1.  Under  international  law,  the  United 
States  has  a  right  to  expect: 

That  any  taking  of  American  private  prop- 
erty will  be  nondiscriminatory; 

That  it  will  be  for  a  public  purpose;  and 

That  its  citizens  will  receive  prompt,  ade- 
quate, and  effective  compensation  from  the 
expropriating  country. 

Thus,  when  a  country  expropriates  a 
significant  U.S.  Interest  without  making  rea- 
sonable provision  for  such  compensation  to 
U.S.  citizens,  we  will  presume  that  the  U.S. 
will  not  extend  new  bilateral  economic  bene- 
fits to  the  expropriating  country  unless  and 
until  it  Is  determined  that  the  country  is 
taking  reasonable  steps  to  provide  adequate 
compensation  or  that  there  are  major  factors 
affecting  U.S.  interests  which  require  con- 
tinuance of  all  or  part  of  these  benefits. 

2.  In  the  face  of  the  expropriatory  cir- 
cumstances Just  described,  we  will  presume 
that  the  United  States  Qovernment  will 
withhold  its  support  from  loans  under  con- 
sideration In  multilateral  development 
banks. 

3.  Humanitarian  assistance  will,  of  course. 
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continue  to  receive  special  consideration  un- 
der such  circumstances. 

4.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  policy  ef- 
fectively. I  have  directed  that  each  poten- 
tial expropriation  case  be  followed  closely. 
A  special  Inter-agency  group  will  be  estab- 
lished under  the  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy  to  review  such  cases  and  to 
recommend  courses  of  action  for  the  U.S. 
Government. 

5.  The  Departments  of  State.  Treasury,  and 
Commerce  are  Increasing  their  Interchange 
of  views  with  the  business  community  on 
problems  relating  to  private  U.S.  Investment 
abroad  In  order  to  improve  government  and 
business  awareness  of  each  other's  concerns, 
actions,  and  plans.  The  Department  of  State 
has  set  up  a  special  office  to  follow  expropria- 
tion cases  In  support  of  the  Council  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy 

6.  Since  these  Lssues  are  of  concern  to  a 
broad  portion  of  the  international  commu- 
nity, the  U.S.  Government  will  consult  with 
governments  of  developed  and  developing 
countries  on  expropriation  matters,  to  work 
out  effective  measures  for  dealing  with  these 
problems  on  a  multilateral  basis. 

7.  Along  with  other  governments,  we  shall 
cooperate  with  the  International  financial 
Institutions — In  particular  the  World  Bank 
Group,  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  and  the  Asian  Development  Bank — to 
achieve  a  mutually  beneficial  Investment 
atmosphere.  The  International  financial  In- 
stitutions have  often  assisted  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Investment  disputes,  and  we  expect 
they  will  continue  to  do  so. 

8.  One  way  to  make  reasonable  provision 
for  just  compensation  in  an  expropriation 
dispute  is  to  refer  the  dispute  to  interna- 
tional adjudication  or  arbitration.  Firm 
agreement  In  advance  on  dispute  settle- 
ment procedures  is  a  desirable  means  of  an- 
ticipating possible  disagreements  between 
host  governments  and  foreign  Investors.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  support  the  existing  Interna- 
tional Center  for  the  Settlement  of  Invest- 
ment Disputes  within  the  World  Bank  Group, 
as  well  as  the  establishment  In  the  very 
near  future  of  the  International  Investment 
Insurance  Agency,  now  under  discussion  In 
the  World  Bank  Group.  The  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation  will  make  every 
effort  to  Incorporate  Independent  dispute 
settlement  procedures  In  Us  new  Insurance 
and  guarantee  agreements. 

I  announce  these  decisions  because  I  be- 
lieve there  should  be  no  uncertainty  regard- 
ing U.S.  policy.  The  adoption  by  the  United 
States  Government  of  this  policy  is  consist- 
ent with  International  law.  The  policy  will 
be  Implemented  within  the  framework  of 
existing  domestic  law  until  the  Congress 
modifies  present  statutes,  along  the  lines 
already  proposed  by  this  administration.  The 
U.S.  fully  respects  the  sovereign  rights  of 
others,  but  it  will  not  ignore  actions  prej- 
udicial to  the  rule  of  law  and  legitimate  U  S 
Interest. 

Finally,  as  we  look  beyond  our  proper  na- 
tional Interests  to  the  larger  considerations 
of  the  world  Interest,  let  us  not  forget  that 
only  within  a  framework  of  International 
law  win  the  developed  nations  be  able  to  pro- 
vide Increasing  support  for  the  aspirations 
of  our  less  developed  neighbors  around  the 
world. 
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Mr.  WroNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  provisions  of  S.  748  are  famil- 
iar to  virtually  all  of  my  colleagues  and 
therefore,  I  will  not  take  their  time  by 
explaining  in  great  detail  its  provisions 
Briefly,  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  session  and  reported  favorably  last 
week  by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee would  authorize  two  installments 


of  $450  million  each  for  payment  of  the 
U.S.  share  in  contributions  to  the  Fimd 
for   Special   Operations   of   the   Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  The  bill 
would  also  authorize  the  U.S.  Crovemor 
of  the  IDB  to  agree  to  amendments  of 
the  articles  of  agreement  df  the  IDB  as 
provided  in  proposed  Board  of  Governors 
resolutions  which  provide  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Bank's  membership  and  for 
changes  in  the  number  of  Executive  Di- 
rectors. Finally,  as  reported  to  the  floor 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, the  bill  contains  a  provision  which 
directs  a  negative  U.S.  vote  on  any  funds 
to  countries  that  expropriate  U.S.  pri- 
vate investment  without  compensation, 
unless  a  compensation  arrangement  is 
reached,  the  dispute  is  submitted  to  the 
arbitration  under  the  rules  of  the  Inter- 
national Commission  for  the  Settlement 
of  Investment  Disputes,  or  there  are  good 
faith  negotiations  in  progress  aimed  at 
providing  prompt,  adequate,  and  effec- 
tive compensation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  has  already  been 
said  on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber  re- 
garding the  virtues  and  the  shortcom- 
ings   of    the    multilateral    approach    to 
foreign  aid.  However.  I  doubt  that  few. 
If  any,  other  cases  can  be  raised  in  the 
multilateral  context  where  the  need  is  so 
compelling  and  our  responsibility  is  so 
clear  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  Latin  America. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  we  are 
considering  now  increases  in  U.S.  con- 
tributions only  to  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations,  or  the  soft-loan  window,  of 
the  Bank.  The  concessional  loans  pro- 
vided by  the  FSA,  and  which  are  made 
on  a  long-term  basis,  are  of  particular 
importance    to    our    Latin    American 
neighbors  since  they  do  not  exert  exces- 
sive   debt-service   and    balance-of-pay- 
ments  pressures  on  the  debtor  country. 
Furthermore,   on   the   basis   of   revised 
Bank  lending  criteria,  the  poorer  Latin 
American   countries    will    have   a   first 
priority  claim  on  the  soft  loan  resources 
which  will  become  available  as  a  result 
of  this  replenishment,  and  the  stronger 
borrower  countries  will   hereafter  rely 
on     ordinary     capital     or     hard     loan 
financing.  It  is  enough  to  note  that  FSO 
funds  have  traditionally  been  used  to 
finance  basic  investments  in  agriculture, 
transportation  and  communication,  as 
well  as  sanitation,  housing,  and  educa- 
tion, to  realize  how  indispensable  these 
credit  lines  are  for  Latin  America. 

Whereas  FSO  resources,  which  repre- 
sent the  largest  single  source  for  Latin 
American  development  financing  on 
concessional  terms,  have  been  provided 
to  date  in  large  part  by  the  United 
States,  the  trend  toward  self-help  within 
the  Bank  is  an  encouraging  one.  In  1964 
the  United  States  was  putting  in  $8  for 
every  $1  contributed  by  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  for  concessionary  lending 
purposes.  Under  the  current  $3  billion 
replenishment  proposal,  however,  the 
Latin  American  coimtries  together  are 
putting  up  50  percent  as  much  for  con- 
cessionary lending  as  is  the  United 
States,  making  the  ratio  2  to  1  instead 
of  8  to  1.  Greater  participation  by  our 
Latin  neighbors  and  reduction  of  our 
commitment  has  been  this  Nation's 
goal — the  ratio  of  contributions  refunded 
by  this  le-nslation  shows  we  are  accom- 


plishing that  objective.  In  addition  dol- 
lar loans  from  FSO  resources  in  the 
future  are  to  be  repayable  in  dollars 
Instead  of  local  currencies.  It  should  be 
imderstood.  in  this  connection  that  the 
United  States  holds  over  40  percent  of 
the  voting  power  relating  to  approval  of 
each  and  every  project  from  the  PSq 
Since  these  projects  require  a  two- thirds 
vote  of  approval  before  they  can  go  for- 
ward, the  United  States  retains  a  veto 
power  over  the  operations  of  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations. 

Mr.     Chairman,     the     authorizations 
sought  in  S.  748  were  actually  first  ap- 
proved by  the  House  in  September  1970 
when  it  passed  H.R.  18306.  which,  if  it 
had  also  been  passed  by  the  other'  body 
in  the  same  form,  would  have  autliorized 
the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  IDB  to  pay 
t9  the  FSO  $lbillion  in  three  annual  in- 
stallments of  $100  miUion.  $450  million, 
and  $450  million,  respectively,  as  provided 
by    the   replenishment   resolution.   The 
companion  legislation  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, however,  made  payment  ox  the  sec- 
ond and  third  installments  subject  to 
further  congressional  authorization,  and 
the   House   conferees   subsequently  re- 
ceded to  the  Senate  version  in  confer- 
ence with  the  explanation  that  the  delay 
in  authorizing  payment  of  the  second  and 
third  replenishment  installments  would 
afford  the  House  and  the  Senate  an  op- 
portunity to  review  fully  IDB  operations 
after  a  year's  experience  with  the  current 
replenishment.    Both    the    Bank's    ex- 
perience and  Congress'  review  are  history 
and  a  part  of  the  record  now.  The  Senate 
passed  S.  748  in  October  of  last  year  fol- 
lowing hearings  conducted  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The  Sub- 
committee on  International  Finance  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  this  bill  in  Octo- 
ber of  1971,  and  has  reported  it  favorably 
with  the  statement  that  it  was  fully  satis- 
fled  that  authorization  for  payment  of 
the  second  and  third  installments  to  the 
FSO  is  totally  justified  and  that  serious 
damage  might  result  from  further  delay. 
Even  though  the  replenishment  funds 
are  needed  by  the  IDB  for  commitment 
now,  the  balance  of  payments  impact  of 
the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  FSO  can  be 
expected  to  be  substantially  delayed.  It 
is  projected  that  none  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  will  be  disbmsed  in 
fiscal  1972  and  that  only  $40  million  will 
be  expended  in  fiscal  1973.  Furthermore, 
the  net  impact  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments will  be  considerably  less  than  our 
total  contribution,  since  a  major  portion 
of  the  loans  will  be  expended  in  U.S. 
procurement.    Under    Bank    rules,    re- 
sources from  the  FSO  may  be  used  only 
for  external  procurement  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  member  countries  of 
the  Bank.  The  United  States  to  date  has 
accounted  for  in  excess  of  55  percent  of 
all  FSO  procurement. 

The  amendment  to  S.  748  which  has 
been  added  by  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  reflects  the  belief  of 
many  of  us  that  Congress  should  make  it 
abundantly  clear  what  the  U.S.  position 
is  with  re-spect  to  iUegal  and  confisca- 
tory expropriations.  Accordingly,  the 
bill  directs  the  U.S.  Executive  Director 
in  the  IDB  to  vote  against  any  loan  or 
other  utilization  of  Bank  funds  for  the 
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benefit  of  any  country  which  has  expro- 
priated U.S.-owned  property  without 
prompt  and  adequate  compensation.  This 
amendment  is,  of  course,  entirely  com- 
patible with  the  President's  January  19 
expropriation  policy  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  impress  upon 
my  colleagues  too  strongly  how  essential 
the  proposed  FSO  replenishment  is  to  the 
maintenance  of  an  effective  and  sensible 
U.S.  multilateral  lending  and  develop- 
ment policy.  The  overall  question  of  our 
relationships  with  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  is  at  stake,  and  I  urge  the 
House  to  support  this  legislation. 

At  this  time  of  uncertainty  concern- 
ing the  political  and  economic  alinement 
of  nations  when  traditional  associations 
and  antagonisms  are  being  reexamined 
and  reformed,  it  would  be  grossly  unwise 
for  us  to  leave  any  doubt  about  our  will- 
ingness to  cooperate  with  our  Latin 
neighbors. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Dow). 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely 
wish  to  say  that  at  the  time  the  Commit- 
tee, operating  under  the  5-minute  rule, 
offers  the  amendment  in  relation  to  the 
expropriation  provision,  I  will  oppose 
it  because  I  think  it  is  arrogant  of  the 
United  States  to  impose  an  amendment 
of  that  kind  on  countries  that  are  pretty 
much  impoverished.  They  are  in  dif- 
ficulty. At  the  proper  time  I  will  ex- 
plain my  position. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hanna)  . 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  say 
that  I  support  the  bill,  but  more  specifi- 
cally I  wish  to  speak  on  the  subject  just 
brought  up  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  in  relation  to  the  expropriation 
provisions. 

The  expropriation  provisions  in  our 
legislation  are  never  inserted  by  choice. 
They  come  about  in  the  natural  sense 
of  reaction  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
our  colleagues  to  fulfill  the  obligations 
owed  to  our  citizens  doing  business 
abroad.  Anyone  who  will  take  the  time 
to  plod  through  the  foreign  aid  legisla- 
tion, beginning  with  the  Marshall  plan, 
cannot  help  but  notice  the  emphasis  put 
on  private  investment  overseas.  This  was 
encouraged  and  facilitated,  sometimes 
despite  opposition  from  the  executive 
branch  by  the  gentlemen  who  sit  in  this 
House. 

Therefore,  we  in  Congress  have  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  to  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy  operating  overseas  on 
that  basis  alone. 

However,  there  is  a  far  greater  reason 
for  congressional  responsibility  in  this 
whole  area,  and  that  is  the  tremendoios 
contribution  that  has  been  made  by 
American  private  enterprise  throughout 
the  world.  Too  often  this  record  is  ob- 
scured by  a  few  isolated  cases  of  admit- 
tedly very  poor  performance.  But  on  the 
whole,  the  record  of  the  private  sector 
has  been  very  good.  I  have  no  hesitation 
whatsoever  in  saying  that  the  private 
participation  has  been  in  our  national 
interest  and,  on  the  whole,  the  mutual 
best  interests  of  the  recipient  countries. 


If  this  were  not  so,  there  would  not 
have  been  so  many  inviting  foreign  in- 
vestments. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  occasions  when 
a  country  will  expropriate  for  valid  ra- 
tional reasons  and  then  proceed  to  a  fair 
and  equitable  settlement  within  a  rea- 
sonable time.  There  are  some  instances 
when  a  country  will  confiscate,  an  en- 
tirely different  matter,  and  perhaps  by 
some  characterized  as  a  reprehensible 
matter.  In  other  cases,  imder  the  guise 
of  expropriation  and  a  pretended  de- 
sire to  settle,  a  country  will  offer  ridic- 
ulous settlement  terms  or  make  exag- 
gerated and  untrue  allegations  so  as  to 
discredit  the  other  side  and  thereby  se- 
cure a  one-sided  settlement  or  no  settle- 
ment at  all.  The  devices  are  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  here. 

When  we  contemplate  the  magnitude 
of  many  of  the  projects  performed  by 
American  companies  and  enterprises 
overseas,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
paperwork  should  be  staggering.  We 
lawyers  know  how  even  a  simple  contract 
can  be  the  subject  of  honest  difference 
of  interpretation.  How  then  can  we  ex- 
pect large  international  projects  always 
to  be  free  of  controversy? 

It  is  therefore  to  the  great  credit  of 
men  of  good  will  on  both  sides,  who  can 
get  together  and  through  the  input  of 
patience,  perseverance,  and  understand- 
ing, bring  about  a  settlement.  This,  for 
example,  has  been  true  in  Peru,  where 
one  by  one  outstanding  matters  are  being 
settled,  the  most  recent  being  the  Grace 
Lines'  claim.  According  to  my  informa- 
tion this  is  a  matter  which  Congress 
wrestled  with  during  its  consideration  of 
the  sugar  bill.  If  Members  will  recall, 
there  was  an  amendment  attached  to 
that  bill.  Now  they  have  reached  settle- 
ment on  this  matter,  and  it  shows  this 
can  be  done  when  approached  in  a  con- 
structive manner.  There  remains  a  few 
matters  still  to  reach  final  settlement, 
it  is  admitted,  and  I  am  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  joint  venture  "Conselva" 
made  up  of  four  American  construction 
compjanies  and  three  Peruvian  com- 
panies. That  is  on  road  construction, 
and  it  is  being  moved  with  a  great  deal 
of  patience  and  perseverance.  There  is 
controversy  involved,  but  I  think  if  they 
move  it  on  the  basis  we  have  described 
here,  there  can  be  a  settlement. 

We  must  criticize  where  this  is  war- 
ranted, and  we  should  commend  where  it 
is  merited.  To  all  those  involved  in  the 
Peruvian  settlement  negotiations,  we  can 
only  offer  our  commendation  and  sincere 
hope  for  an  early  settlement  fair  to  both 
sides.  We  hope  that  these  will  be  the 
patterns  more  often  than  not. 

Finally,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  this 
whole  matter  of  expropriation,  in  all  its 
variations,  is  a  very  serious  subject 
which  the  Congress  \^ill  deal  with  on 
every  occasion  in  a  very  practical,  fair 
and  just  way.  Also,  it  will  be  a  ntal  factor 
in  what  the  United  States  will  do  in 
international  financial  forums  and  insti- 
tutions. The  language  of  the  conferees  in 
the  conference  report  on  the  Sugar  Act 
enacted  last  year  serves  as  advance  no- 
tice to  sugar  quota-seeking  countries 
that  this  whole  matter  will  be  a  factor 
when  the  act  comes  up  again  2  years 


from  now.  We  are  serving  this  notice 
now.  ., 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Micliigan  (Mr. 
Harvey)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mi".  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  (S.  748)  as  well  as 
the  other  two  bills.  It  has  been  12  years 
since  the  concept  of  multilateral  lending 
institutions  first  gained  widespread  ac- 
ceptance in  Congress.  During  this  time 
span,  they  have  become  an  integral  and 
essential  part  of  our  coim try's  foreign 
assistance  program.  We  have  made  a 
strong  and.  I  believe,  very  necessary 
financial  commitment  to  their  success, 
and  today  the  House  has  the  opportunity 
to  continue  its  support  of  these  organi- 
zations by  approving  additional  contri- 
butions to  the  International  Development 
Association,  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  and  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  approve  these  three  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion without  delay.  At  a  time  when  our 
own  foreign  policy  commitments  are 
imdergoing  serious  review  in  the  Con- 
gress, multilateral  lending  iiistitutions 
become  more  important  than  ever,  for 
they  can  provide  the  most  effective  ve- 
hicle for  international  cooperation  and 
economic  progress  in  the  developing 
nations. 

The  decade  of  the  1960's  saw  the  crea- 
tion of  several  of  these  multilateral 
lending  institutions.  Their  achievements, 
even  in  this  short  time,  have  been  wide- 
spread and  enormous.  To  the  developing 
nations  whose  economic  health  is  direct- 
ly proportional  to  the  availability  of 
outside  resources,  multilateral  lending 
institutions  supply  the  much-needed 
capital  and  expertise  that  will  result  in 
economic  development  and  an  increased 
standard  of  living  for  all  their  people. 
Countless  millions  throughout  the  world 
have  benefited  directly  from  the  agricul- 
tural projects,  the  transportation  sys- 
tems, and  the  electric  power  generators 
that  have  been  created  by  funds  from 
these  organizations.  The  International 
Development  Association,  for  one.  has 
extended  274  credits  totaling  $3.3  billion 
to  58  countries  in  its  11  years  of  service. 
The  relatively  newborn  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  only  in  OE)eration  for  5  years, 
has  provided  15  countries  with  $412  mil- 
lion for  53  technical  assistance  projects, 
a  clear  indication  of  the  need  and  im- 
portance of  multilateral  lending  institu- 
tions. 

Multilateral  financial  institutions  have 
many  advantages  over  bilateral  foreign 
aid.  They  permit  a  more  equitable  shar- 
ing of  development  assistance  costs,  and 
at  the  same  time,  they  permit  economic 
development  without  claims  that  partic- 
ular donors  are  unduly  influencing  or  re- 
stricting the  development  opportunities 
of  particular  countries.  Through  multi- 
lateral lending  organizations,  the  world 
commimity  can  accumulate  knowledge 
and  expertise  on  development  problems 
thereby  permitting  flexibility  in  particu- 
lar situations  for  performance  standards 
and  repayment  terms.  In  short,  these  in- 
stitutions use  the  collective  judgment 
and  experience  of  numerous  nations  and 
experts  to  guide  the  development  plans 
of  member  nations. 
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These  organizations  are  successful,  not 
only  because  they  provide  developing  na- 
tions with  the  much-needed  capital,  but 
because  their  base  of  support  is  widening. 
As  other  nations  can  afford  to  contribute 
more  to  the  fund,  the  U.S.  percentage  of 
the  total  contributions  is  declining.  For 
example,  the  ratio  of  U.S.  contributions 
for  soft-loan  operations  In   the  Inter- 
American   Development    Bank   has    de- 
clined from  11:1  in  1964  to  2:1  for  pres- 
ent contributions.  This  increase  in  devel- 
opmental   burdens    assumed    by    other 
countries  is  also  evident  in  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association.  The  ini- 
tial U.S.  contribution  to  this  organiza- 
tion was  43.1  percent  of  the  total;  our 
share  of  this  third  replenishment  re- 
quest, however,  has  decreased  to  39.3  per- 
cent. The  concept  underlying  multilat- 
eral lending  institutions  is  "sharing  the 
financial  burden."  The  success  of  these 
institutions,  therefore,  can  be  measured 
by  broadened  participation:  the  best  evi- 
dence of  this  success  is  the  declining  per- 
centage of  American  contributions  to  the 
total    multilateral    lending    institution 
fund. 

During  the  International  Finance  Sub- 
committee's   hearings    on    multilateral 
lending  institutions.  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Charls  E.  Walker  pointed 
to  eight  advantages  of  the  multilateral 
approach.    Included   in   this   list   were: 
First,  burden  of  sharing:  second,  multi- 
national expertise:  third,  assistance  on 
the  basis  of  development  need;  fourth, 
collective    judgment    on    development 
policies;  fifth,  flexibility  in  Imposing  per- 
formance  standards;    sixth,   open  eco- 
nomics and  fair  treatment  of  foreign  in- 
vestment:   seventh,    siiielding    devices; 
eighth,  the  encouragement  of  self-help. 
Certainly,  multilateral  lending  institu- 
tions offer  tremendous  advantages  to  the 
developing    countries,    while    providing 
the  industrialized  nations  with  a  very 
efficient  means  of  channeling  their  for- 
eign assistance  funds.  I  have  long  been 
an  advocate  of  multilateral  foreign  aid. 
especially  as  provided  by  these  multi- 
lateral institutions,  and  I  urge  this  Con- 
gress to  continue  our  commitment  to 
these  worthy  goals  by  promptly  passing 
the  three  bills  imder  consideration  today. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota <Mr.  Frenzel)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
this  House  will  recognize  the  need  of  all 
mature  coimtries  to  help  the  developing 
nations  of  the  world  achieve  economic 
growth.  For  the  past  quarter  century  the 
United  States  has  borne  most  of  the  bur- 
den of  this  responsibility.  I  look  upon 
the  support  of  these  bills  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  other  nations  into  taking 
a  gi-eater  share  of  their  responsibility  in 
this  development  project.  The  multi- 
lateral lending  institutions  and  these  bills 
before  us  today  are  designed  to  do  just 
that. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  pro- 
vided me  with  a  graph  illustrating  the 
effect  of  this  increased  burden  sharing, 
and  at  the  proper  time  I  will  request 
permission  in  the  House  to  insert  this 
graph  into  the  Record. 

It  Illustrates  the  leverage  or  "multi- 
plier effect"  of  U.S.  financial  assistance 


through  the  multilateral  development 
finance  institutions  over  the  past  decade, 
and  projected  out  through  1973. 

Because  other  nations  share  the  bur- 
den along  with  us.  the  international  fi- 
nancial institutions  In  1965.  for  exam- 
ple, were  able  to  make  about  $1.6  billion 
in  new  loan  commitments,  more  than 
three  times  the  $500  million  in  support 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  that  year. 
In  that  year  only  $312  million  was  the 
actual  cash  commitment  of  U.S.  "tax- 
payers' money."  The  rest  was  in  callable 
guarantee  capital,  none  of  which  has 
been  called,  and  we  hope  it  will  never  be 
caUed. 

In  1970  the  "multiplier"  increased  to 
4.6  times  our  $686  million  Input  when 
the  IFI's  made  over  $3  billion  in  loan 
commitments.  And  the  U.S.  taxpayers* 
cost  was  much  less,  $480  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  three  bills  before 
us  today  call  for  $1.96  billion  in  au- 
thorization. I  believe,  however,  we  should 
consider  that  in  fiscal  year  1973  only 
about  $110  million  will  be  required  under 
the  bills  before  us.  Tliis  of  course,  lessens 
the  impact  on  the  balance-of-payments 
and  balance-of-trade  problems.  And  at 
the  same  time,  our  authorizations  pro- 
vide loans  which  stimulate  expenditures 
for  U.S.  goods  and  services,  which  also 
tends  to  reduce  the  effect  on  our  balance 
of  payments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  feel  that 
these  institutions  should  continue  to 
play  a  major  role  in  development  assist- 
ance and  we  should  make  this  possible 
by  supporting  the  funding  of  these  ac- 
tivities. 

Direct  foreign  assistance  now  seems 
to  be  out  of  favor. 

I  hope  that  the  multinational  self- 
help  approach,  embodied  in  the  Inter- 
American  and  Inter-Asian  Development 
Banks  and  the  International  Develop- 
ment Agency  will  continue  to  enjoy  the 
support  of  this  body. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Pelly). 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
applaud  the  committee  for  indicating  its 
concern  for  the  trend  toward  increasing 
expropriation  without  compensation  of 
American-owned  property  overseas.  I 
firmly  support  the  provision  that  the 
United  States  votes  will  be  cast  against 
lending  to  countries  which  expropriate 
and  fail  to  take  appropriate  steps  for 
compensation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  at  the  appropriate  time,  imder  the 
5-minute  rule,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Anderson)  will  offer  an 
amendment.  I  believe  that  his  amend- 
ment will  provide  in  addition  to  the 
expropriation  of  property  without  com- 
pensation that  likewise  our  American 
votes  .should  be  cast  against  any  nation 
which  seizes  our  fishing  vessels  illegally 
on  the  high  .seas. 

I  want  to  indicate  I  hope  that  this 
committee  will  support  that  amendment. 
I  believe  it  deserves  the  support  of  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  Chamber  has  recently  agon- 
ized much  about  foreign  assistance.  A 
sense  of  ingratitude  has  been  felt,  a  sense 


that  foreign  nations  little  appreciate 
what  we  have  done  for  them.  The  idea 
that  aid  could  "buy  us  friends"  was  prob- 
ably never  valid.  The  desire  to  turn  so- 
cieties around  towards  developed  status 
in  the  space  of  decades  has  proved  un- 
requited. Now  we  have  come  to  a  more 
sober  view.  We  now  know  that  we  can- 
not achieve  development  for  any  coun- 
try; that  it  has  to  spring  from  that  coun- 
try's own  human  and  material  resources. 
This  awareness  of  our  own  limitations 
signals  a  welcome  maturity  but  it  should 
not  extend  so  far  as  to  deny  the  util- 
ity of  any  foreign  assistance. 

The  President,  in  his  policy  statement 
of  Jan.  19,  1972,  on  economic  assistance, 
stated  a  rationale  for  development  as- 
sistance which  I  think  is  valid: 

The  well-being  of  mankind  Is  In  the  final 
analysis  indivisible;  and  ...  a  better-fed,  bet- 
ter-clothed,  healthier,  and  more  literate 
world  will  be  a  more  peaceful  world  as  well. 

We  can  still  hope  to  make  significant 
contributions  to  the  world's  development 
on  a  selective  basis  in  those  countries 
where,  in  the  President's  phrase,  it  makes 
a  real  difference. 

The  heyday   of   bilateral   aid   in   the 
1960's — and  our  subsequent  disillusion- 
ment— has  led  to  renewed  consideration 
of  multilateral  lending  programs.  Multi- 
lateral loans  for  development  have  long 
been  desired  by  the  developing  nations, 
and,  more  recently,  donor  countries  have 
come  aroimd  to  see  their  benefits.  Multi- 
lateral assistance  presents  a  number  of 
advantages   over   bilateral   aid:    multi- 
national expertise,  collective  judgment, 
consistent  bui-den  sharing,  relative  free- 
dom from  political  coercion,  shared  re- 
sponsibility for  assistance  with  the  re- 
sultant diffused  criticism  from  recipients. 
The      Inter- American      Development 
Bank   represents   one  of   the  soundest 
multilateral  vehicles  for  the  promotion 
of  development.  The  U.S.  contribution  to 
the  IDB  signifies  our  continuing  commit- 
ment to  a  viable  lending  institution  with 
a  proven  record  of  growth  and  accom- 
plishment in  this  hemisphere  over  more 
than  a  decade.  It  means  moneys  toward 
projects    in    vital    sectors — agriculture, 
transportation,  housing,  education,  sani- 
tation— not  trivial  expenditures  for  Latin 
American  rulers  on  ego  trips.  This  is  no 
giveaway;   loans  are  given   to  priority 
projects  defined  by  the  Latin  American 
countries  themselves  but  subject  to  seri- 
ous planning,  solid  documentation,  and 
critical  performance  standards. 

The  bill  before  us  also  represents  an 
American  commitment  we  must  meet. 
The  authorization  replenishes  the  IDE's 
Fund  for  Special  Operations,  the  Bank's 
so-called  soft  window  which  offers  loans 
on  concessional  terms.  An  IDB  resolution 
of  April  1970,  concun-ed  in  by  the  Ameri- 
can representative,  established  a  new 
level  of  working  capital  for  the  Fund  of 
$1.5  billion.  In  September  1970  this  House 
approved  an  authorization  of  $1  billion 
as  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  Fund,  to 
be  paid  in  three  Installments.  The  sub- 
stance of  this  bill  confirms  that  pledge. 
The  legislation  contains  safeguards. 
The  balance-of-payments  impact  will  be 
mitigated  by  procurement  of  items  by  the 
Latin  donees  in  the  United  States  and  by 
the  fact  that  funds  will  be  disbursed  over 
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considerable  time.  Further,  the  bill  car- 
ries a  firm  statement  on  expropriation 
policy,  calling  for  a  negative  U.S.  vote  on 
loans  to  countries  which  nationalize 
American  property  without  compensa- 
tion. It  avoids  rigidity,  however,  by  ad- 
mitting of  International  arbitration  of 
expropriation  disputes  and  of  good  faith 
negotiations  toward  a  compensation 
agreement. 

The  President's  aforementioned  policy 
statement  also  specifically  addressed  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  He 
attached  the  "highest  importance"  to 
meeting  the  full  financial  promise  we 
have  made  to  the  bank.  Support  for  the 
IDB  means  far  more  than  simple  "aid"; 
it  involves  our  most  earnest  pledge  to 
peaceful  hemispheric  development.  I  urge 
House  Members  to  back  it. 

Mr.  LLO'ifD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  al- 
ways been  a  supporter  of  multinational 
aid  to  developing  nations  through  a  bank 
loan  concept  and  have  been  hopeful  that 
the  needs  of  the  developing  countries  of 
the  world  could  be  met  to  a  continually 
greater  degree  by  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  all  of  the  free  industrialized  nations, 
rather  than  to  depend  entirely  on  bilat- 
eral effort. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  a  better  bill 
than  the  one  which  passed  the  Senate  be- 
cause it  has  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lem of  expropriation  of  American  invest- 
ment without  fair  compensation. 

I  am  amazed  that  the  proposition 
would  be  offered  here  to  relieve  a  borrow- 
ing country  from  its  obligation  to  pay 
proper  compensation  for  property  expro- 
priated from  citizens  of  this  coimtry.  The 
advantage  of  a  bank  loan  concept  is  that 
it  is  better  supervised,  with  greater 
chance  for  collection  and  it  places  the 
borrower  in  the  responsible  position  of 
paying  back  his  debts  as  he  acquires  the 
payback  ability.  For  it  to  be  seriously  sug- 
gested on  this  floor  that  a  bank  should 
continue  to  loan  money  to  a  loan  appli- 
cant who  is  deliberately  causing  the 
banks  principal  supporter  great  damage 
is  ridiculous.  Through  OPIC,  money  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  is  appropriated  to 
help  pay  the  losses  of  American  private 
investors  abroad.  These  insurance  losses 
will  probably  be  substantial.  Through  the 
expropriation  of  their  properties,  the  ca- 
pacity of  these  American  investors  to 
pay  taxes  into  the  Federal  Treasury  is 
reduced.  These  are  just  two  of  many  rea- 
sons we  are  staring  into  the  face  of  a 
$25.5  billion  deficit  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  It  is  therefore  right  and  proper  and 
a  position  which  should  be  respected  by 
the  borrowers  from  the  international 
banks  that  loans  shall  be  witiiheld  on 
the  basis  of  responsible  business  prac- 
tices from  those  countries  expropriating 
investments  from  this  country  without 
either  paying  or  submitting  to  negotia- 
tion, appropriate  compensation  for  the 
property  so  taken. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  pleased  to  add  my  support  to  the  pro- 
posal of  our  colleague,  Glenn  Anderson, 
to  inhibit  loans  by  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  to  countries  that  in- 
terfere with  our  American  fishing  men. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  advised  us  that  last 
year  alone  the  Bank  loaned  $30  million 
to  Ecuador.  Since  the  United  States  pro- 
vides most  of  the  operating  capital  for 


the  Bank,  it  seems  cruelly  ironic  that 
Ecuador  should  have  been  dealt  with  so 
generously  during  a  period  when  she  was 
extracting  more  than  $2  million  in  il- 
legal fines  and  other  penalties  from  our 
fishing  fleet. 

The  Anderson  amendment  would  in- 
struct the  U.S.  representative  at  the  Bank 
to  vote  against  any  loan  to  nations  which 
illegally  seize  American  fishing  boats. 

In  my  view,  this  is  a  sound  proposal 
which  merits  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  our  colleagues.  Adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  also  be  a  logical  sequel 
to  the  House  action  of  last  December  in 
voting  to  cut  off  all  U.S.  aid  to  Ecuador. 

Since  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  is  largely  funded  by  the  United 
States,  the  same  principle  of  withhold- 
ing aid  from  those  who  would  make  our 
fishermen  political  pawns  should  also  be 
applicable  to  loans  proffered  by  the  Bank. 

I  think  most  of  us  here  in  the  House 
are  getting  fed  up  with  countries  that 
try  to  have  it  both  ways:  shaking  down 
our  citizens  on  the  one  hand  while  taking 
in  generous  quantities  of  U.S.  aid  vAth 
the  other. 

Let's  show  these  coimtries  we  mean 
business  by  adopting  the  Anderson 
amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jei-sey  desire  to 
use  further  time? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  No. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  283  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  19.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  Is  authorized  to  pay  to  the  Pund 
for  Special  Operations  two  annual  Install- 
ments of  $460,000,000  each  In  accordance 
with  and  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  on  December  31,  1970,  concerning 
an  Increase  in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  and  contributions  there- 
to. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
the  amounts  necessary  for  payment  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  two  annual 
installments  of  $450,000,000  each  for  the 
United  States  share  of  the  Increase  In  the 
resources  of  the  Pund  for  Special  Operations 
of  the  Bank. 

"Sec.  20.  The  United  States  Governor  of 
the  Bank  is  authorized  to  agree  to  amend- 
ments to  the  provisions  of  the  articles  of 
agreement  as  provided  In  proposed  Board  of 
Governors  resolution  entitled  (a)  'Amend- 
ment of  the  Provisions  of  the  Agreement 
Establishing  the  Bank  With  Respect  to 
Membership  and  to  Related  Matters'  and 
(b)  'Amendment  of  the  Provisions  of  the 
Agreement  Establishing  the  Bank  With  Re- 
spect to  the  Election  of  Executive  Directors'." 

COMMrrXEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  Page  2,  line  18. 
strike  out  the  quotation  mark. 

Page  2,  Insert  Immediately  below  line  18 
the  following: 

"Sec.  21.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shsill  Instruct  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  of  the  Bank  to  vote  against  any  loan 


or  other  utUlzatlon  of  the  funds  of  the  Bank 
for  the  benefit  of  any  country  which  has — 

"(1)  nationalized  or  expropriated  or  seized 
ow^nership  or  control  of  property  owned  by 
any  United  States  citizen  or  by  any  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  or  association  not  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  which  Is  beneflclaUy 
owned  by  United  States  citizens: 

"(2)  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nullify 
existing  contracts  or  agreements  with  any 
United  States  citizen  or  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  not  less  than  50 
per  centimi  of  which  Is  beneficially  owned 
by  United  States  citizens;  or 

"(3)  Imposed  or  enforced  discriminatory 
taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  mainte- 
nance or  operational  conditions,  or  has  taken 
other  actions,  which  have  the  effect  of  na- 
tionality, expropriating,  or  otherwise  seizing 
ownership  or  control  of  property  so  owned; 
unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines that  (A)  an  arrangement  for  prompt, 
adequate,  and  effective  compensation  has 
been  made.  (B)  the  parties  have  submitted 
the  dispute  to  arbitration  under  the  rules 
of  the  Convention  for  the  Settlement  of  In- 
vestment Disputes,  or  (C)  good  faith  nego- 
tiations are  in  progress  aimed  at  providing 
prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  compensa- 
tion under  the  applicable  principles  of  In- 
ternational law." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask  a 
question  or  two  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  the  chairman  of  the 
new  foreign  give-away  committee  of  the 
House. 

I  am  surprised  to  read  this  report  and 
find  no  departmental  statement  of  any 
kind.  Can  the  gentleman  enlighten  the 
House  as  to  why  there  are  no  departmen- 
tal or  agency  reports? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
jaeld  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Mr.  Walker,  came  up  be- 
fore the  committee  and  supported  the 
legislation  for  all  the  Cabinet  members 
and  the  President  unequivocally. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  that  is  just  wonder- 
ful, but  the  fact  remains  that  we  who 
are  not  members  of  the  committee  have 
no  knowledge  whatsoever  of  their  official 
position  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  hearings  disclose  it. 
They  are  available  to  a  Member.  Any 
Member  can  call  up  the  agency. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  gentleman  has 
been  here  for  several  years  at  least,  and 
he  knows  very  well  reports  usually  con- 
tain some  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  of  this 
Government  with  respect  to  their  atti- 
tude and  position  on  the  legislation. 

This  report  is  utterly  and  completely 
bereft  of  any  such  information. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  now? 

Mr.  GROSS.  And,  where  are  the  ta- 
bles showing  the  payments  on  the  part 
of  the  U.S.  taxpayers  to  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Bank  over  the  past  11  years?  I  be- 
lieve it  has  been  in  operation  for  about 
11  years. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  is  the  information 
that  we  ought  to  have  if  we  are  to  prop- 
erly consider  this  legislation? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  have  a  volume  here 
of  174  pages  which  contains  the  infor- 
mation that  the  gentleman  would  like. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  You  put  the  tables  in  one 
of  your  reports  on  another  bill  but  you 
left  them  out  on  this  bill.  What  makes 
the  report  on  this  bill  dififerent  from  the 
others? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  is  the  same  bill 
that  passed  the  House  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So,  we  are  supposed  to 
rely  upon  information  that  we  can  re- 
call from  2  years  ago  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  in  the  hearings. 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  committee,  insofar  as  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  are  concerned — at 
least  I  can  speak  for  myself — did  not  ex- 
actly do  its  homework  in  the  handling 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  now? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  I  do  not  want  to  yield 
any  further  at  this  time.  Your  report 
shows  it  is  completely  lacking  infoima- 
tion  that  we  ought  to  have.  Now,  I  would 
like  to  spend  a  little  time  discussing 
other  matters  in  connection  with  this 
bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  have  a  question  for 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  in  a  min- 
ute, but  fat  the  time  being  I  feel  these 
should  be  al^ed  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez* says  that  we  are  considering  this 
bill  today  with  a  "sense  of  urgency." 
I  am  considering  this  bill  with  a 
"sense  of  urgency"  in  behalf  of  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country. 

We  are  today,  all  of  us  in  this  coun- 
try, confronted  with  an  admitted  $40  bil- 
lion deficit  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year 
on  July  1.  And,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  (Mr. 
Mahon)  in  a  speech  to  the  House  the 
other  day  said  he  would  put  that  figure 
more  nearly  at  $44.7  billion. 

We  are  lookinti  at  a  self-admitted, 
built-in  deficit  in  the  1973  budget  of 
$25.5  billion,  and  I  doubt  that  there  is 
anyone  in  this  Chamber  who  would  stake 
a  plugged  nickel  on  the  fact  that  it  will 
not  be  far  more  than  $25.5  billion  at  the 
end  of  the  1973  fiscal  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  a  sense  of  urgency, 
but  somebody  had  better  begin  thinking 
in  terms  of  a  sense  of  xirgency  as  to  the 
financial  situation  of  this  country  before 
you  give  another  handout  of  $900  mil- 
lion, almost  $1  billion  to  the  Inter- 
American  Bank.  I  do  not  care  whether 
you  describe  it  in  English,  Latin,  or  Pig 
Latin.  That  is  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  money. 
The  budget  of  this  country,  the  fiscal 
affairs  of  this  country,  dictate  to  every 
one  of  us  in  this  room  that  this  kind  of 
handout  has  got  to  stop.  There  is  not 
a  better  time  or  place  to  stop  it  than  here 
today. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  since  he  seems  to  want  to 
answer  a  question,  how  much  have  we 
put  into  the  Inter-American  Bank 
through  the  11  years?  I  have  a  few  fig- 
ures here.  I  will  read  you  one. 


The  ordinary  capital  account,  of 
which  the  U.S.  share  is  $1,173  million,  or 
37.3  percent  of  the  total,  could  that  be 
right? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Yes,  that 
could  be  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  funds  for  special 
operations,  and  I  guess  that  is  what  we 
are  dealing  with  today — the  funds  for 
special  operations,  of  which  the  U.S. 
share  is  $1.8  billion,  or  77.3  percent  of 
the  total;  is  that  about  right? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Well,  the 
gentleman  knows  that  the  ratio  of  our 
contribution  has  been  regularly  reduced. 
Is  that  the  overall  contribution  you  are 
saying? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  asking  you  to  con- 
firm or  correct  me,  confirm  or  deny  or 
correct  the  figure  that  I  have  given. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Would  the 
gentleman  restate  the  figure?  Is  that  the 
total  contribution  for  the  fimds  for  the 
special  operations  throughout  the  course 
of  this  program  and  is  that  the  overall 
percentage? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Library  of  Congress 
tells  me  that  the  U.S.  share  is  $1.8  billion 
or  77.3  percent. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  That  would 
be  approximately  correct,  I  would  say; 
yes. 

Does  the  gentleman  realize  that  the 
fund  for  special  operations  started  out 
with  the  American  share  or  the  U.S. 
share  at  approximately  $8  to  every  dollar 
that  the  Latin  Americans  contributed? 
And  that  gradually  through  our  effort 
to  have  the  Latin  Americans  commit  a 
greater  proportion  of  their  resources  to 
this  activity  and  for  us  to  reduce  our 
commitment,  this  ratio  has  been  brought 
down  to  2  to  1.  This  supports  I  am  sure 
the  very  thing  that  the  gentleman  is 
urging  and  that  is  that  we  stop  picking 
up  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  bur- 
den for  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
and  less-advantaged  nations? 

Mr.  GROSS.  VKmild  it  not  be  awfully 
nice  if  you  and  iTould  go  back  to  our' 
districts,  you  go  back  to  Michigan  and  I 
go  back  to  Iowa  and  tell  the  taxpayers  in 
our  districts  that  we  were  no  longer  put- 
ting up  1  for  1  or  1  for  3  or  77.3  percent 
of  the  money  for  this  fund?  Would  it  not 
be  nice? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  agree  there 
would  be  many  who  would  applaud. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  you  not  think  they 
would  appreciate  that  in  Michigan? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  is  true  for  many. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Possibly  they  would  not 
in  Texas,  but  I  think  they  would  in  Mich- 
igan, and  I  know  they  would  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  am  sure 
the  taxpayers  in  Iowa  and  in  Michigan 
would  much  prefer  to  have  their  tax  bur- 
den reduced  across  the  board,  not  just  in 
the  fund  for  special  operations^  the 
Inter-American  Development  BanI,  but 
it  would  include  farm  subsidies  ancnnany 
other  things.  I  am  sure  they  would  like 
to  see  their  taxes  reduced.  But  I  am  not 
sure  we  have  made  as  much  progress  in 
proportionately  reducing  our  commit- 
ments in  those  other  areas  as  we  have  In 
these  financial  areas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Give  me  a  little  help  be- 
cause I  am  not  on  this  committee,  and 
I  do  not  come  easily  by  this  information. 
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Then  there  is  a  social  progress  trust 
fund  to  which  the  United  States  con- 
tributed 100  percent,  for  a  total  con- 
tribution of  $525  million. 

Could  that  be  true;  does  the  gentle- 
man know  ? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Yes;  that 
could  be  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  could  the  gentle- 
man help  me  with  where 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  would  add 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  that  the 
fund  to  which  he  has  referred,  has  been 
discontinued,  and  those  activities  to  the 
extent  they  are  carried  out  are  financed 
through  the  special  operations  fund. 
Mr.  GROSS.  It  has  now  been  absorbed 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  There  is  no 
longer  that  additional  fund,  it  comes 
under  the  fund  for  special  operations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  how  much  we  have  put  into  Latin 
America  through  this  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  and  its  predecessor, 
how  much  we  have  put  in.  in  11  years? 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  do  know 
the  11-year  total.  I  know  it  is  a  very 
substai^ial  sum  but  I  am  sure  it  does 
not  begin  to  compare  with  other  funds 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  or  others 
of  his  beliefs  voted  for,  such  as  the 
Marshall  Plan  and  some  of  the  other 
international  assistance  efforts  we  have 
made. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  I  voted  for? 
Mr_^ROWN  of  Michigan.  I  do  not 

kno^'  tha^  the  gentleman  voted  for  it 

Air.  GROSS.  That  I  voted  for?  I  sug- 
gest the  gentleman  examine  my  voting 
record. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  But  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  been  a  Member  of 
those  Congresses  which  supported  our 
extensive  programs  of  bilateral  aid.  In 
my  opinion,  multilateral  aid  is  so  much 
better  than  bilateral  aid,  there  is  no  com- 
parison. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Either  way  it  is  a  matter 
of  billions  of  dollars,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  This  Nation 
has  always  been  generous. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  did  the  $10  mil- 
lion come  from  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  says  we  gave  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  because 
the  members  would  not  pay  their  dues 
and  assessments? 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  idea 
where  I  should  address  that  question?  I 
am  sure  it  was  brought  up  in  your 
hearings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  of  course. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  not  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  Is  not  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  your  committee? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  OAS  is  not  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  you  not  take  this  into 
consideration  when  you  beef  up  these 
foreign  so-called  banks  or  lending  in- 
stitutions? Do  you  not  inquire  into  how 
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much  money  they  have  gotten  from  all 
sources? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  you  have  some  idea 
whether  they  are  deserving  another  $900 
million  or  a  billion  dollars?  Do  you  not 
go  into  that? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  the  gentleman  is 
correct,  if  it  is  a  banking  institution,  but 
the  OAS  is  not  a  banking  institution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  you  are  interested  in 
is  how  much  you  can  shovel  out  to  them; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  I  did  not  say  that — 
those  are  the  gentleman's  words. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  see  here  we  are 
spending  $10  million  to  pay  dues  and 
assessments  for  delinquent  members  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  General  Accoimting  OflSce. 

I  just  wonder  perhaps  if  somebody 
could  help  me  with  some  other  phase  of 
this  wonderful,  wonderful  give-away. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  You  know,  these  hear- 
ings have  been  available  for  about  5 
months  and  we  have  had  plenty  of  time 
to  go  into  it  and  get  all  the  information 
we  wanted.  Five  months  is  an  imusually 
long  time  and  if  the  gentleman  has  not 
done  it  within  5  montiis,  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  take  just  a  few  minutes  and 
try  to  go  through  the  whole  thing  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  notice  that  earlier  you 
were  trying  to  shorten  up  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  we  will  take  all  the 
time  that  is  needed.  Nobody  has  objected 
to  the  gentleman's  extensions  of  time. 

AMENDMENTS  OFTEKED  BT  MR.  ANDEHSON  OF 
CALIFORNIA    TO    THE    COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  several  amendments 
which  I  offer  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
California  to  the  committee  amendments: 
Page  3,  line  7,  strike  out  "or". 

Page  3,  line  12,  Insert  "or"  after  the  semi- 
colon. 

Page  3,  after  Una  12,  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(4)  seized  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
on  the  basis  of  rights  or  claims  In  territorial 
waters  or  the  high  seas  which  are  not  rec- 
ognized by  the  tTnlted  States  and  a  fine,  li- 
cense fee,  registration  fee  or  any  other  direct 
charge  has  been  paid  In  order  to  secure  the 
prompt  release  of  the  vessel  and  crew; 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  broadens  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  instruct  the  U.S. 
Executive  Director  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank  to  vote  against 
any  loan  of  the  funds  of  the  Bank. 

The  committee  bill  directs  the  Execu- 
tive Director  to  vote  against  a  loan  to  a 
country  which  expropriates  U.S.  prop- 
erty. 

My  amendment  extends  these  instruc- 
tions to  include  the  seizure  of  U.S.  ves- 
sels which  are  fishing  on  the  high  seas. 

On  December  7,  1971 — on  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1972  (H.R.  12067)— the  House 
adopted  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Van 
Deerlin  which  would  prohibit  any  of  the 
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funds  in  that  act  to  be  used  to  provide 
assistance  to  Ecuador.  Ecuador,  as  you 
know,  illegally  seized  over  50  U.S.  tuna 
vessels  in  1971  and,  thus  far  in  1972,  has 
seized  six  U.S.  fishing  vessels.  The  Senate 
has  not  yet  acted  on  the  appropriation 
bill. 

Last  year,  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  loaned  $30  million  to  Ecua- 
dor. This  year,  Ecuador  has  projects 
pending  before  the  Bank  which  require 
loans  totaling  $20  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  policy  on  expro- 
priation is  clear.  Hopefully,  it  will  resolve 
the  problem. 

But,  we  must  clarify  our  policy  re- 
garding the  illegal  seizure  of  U.S.  fish- 
ing vessels.  Because  of  inaction  by  the 
State  Department,  foreign  governments 
continue  to  hijack  our  vessels  which  are 
fishing  well  beyond  the  recognized  12- 
mile  limit. 

Because  of  the  success  of  Ecuador  in 
collecting  over  $2  million  in  fines  last 
year,  on  January  22,  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Costa  Rica  proclaimed  his  govern- 
ment's intention  to  claim  exclusive  fish- 
ing rights  within  200  miles  of  Costa 
Rica. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  we  act  to  clear- 
ly state  our  policy  on  fishing  rights  on 
the  high  seas,  we  will  not  only  continue 
to  subsidize  piracy,  but  we  will  also  be 
inviting  other  countries  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  "back  door  foreign  aid." 

The  adoption  of  my  amendment  would 
make  it  clear  that  our  Government  will 
not  tolerate  piracy  any  more  than  we 
tolerate  expropriation. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  to  the  amendments  thereto 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Anderson). 

My  point  relates  not  only  to  S.  748,  for 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
now  before  this  body,  but  also  like 
amendments  in  the  bill  S.  749,  for  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  and  the  bill 
S.  2010,  for  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association. 

Section  21  and  its  coimterparts  in  the 
other  bills  are  an  attempt  to  restrain 
the  use  of  funds  for  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  and  the  banks  which 
are  being  funded  in  the  other  two  bills. 

The  new  sections  would  require  the 
U.S.  Executive  Director  of  the  Bank  to 
vote  against  any  loan  or  funds  for  a 
country  giving  financial  offense  to  a  U.S. 
corporation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  tills  kind  of  re- 
taliation, with  vindictive  overtones  about 
it,  which  is  going  to  lose  us  the  good  will 
and  friendship  of  the  nations  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped parts  of  the  world.  This  is 
the  kind  of  medicine  that  will  turn  them 
into  the  camp  of  the  Communist  or  other 
radical  doctrines. 

We  can  have  no  doubt  that  these  quali- 
fications to  American  generosity  appear 
to  the  people  south  of  the  equator  and 
even  some  this  side  of  it,  to  be  restraints 
upon  their  sovereignty.  I  am  sure  that 
these  restraints  are  all  the  more  gall  and 
wormwood  to  these  peoples  who  are  just 
now  emerging  from  the  colonial  world 
and  savoring  the  pride  of  nationalism  for 
the  first  time. 

Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 


these  restraints  are  really  class  legisla- 
tion? They  are  clearly  aimed  to  help 
large  American  corporations  to  avoid  the 
pinch  that  is  put  upon  tliem  by  the  meas- 
ures for  nationalization  and  expropria- 
tion that  that  some  of  the  underdevel- 
oped nations  feel  obliged,  within  the 
rights  of  their  own  sovereignty,  to  apply. 

At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  fail  to  note 
that  amendments  offered  on  this  floor  in 
the  past  to  help  the  poor  people  in  these 
faraway  nations  do  not  succeed  on  this 
floor.  I  myself  have  offered  amendments 
aimed  at  helping  the  black  people  in 
South  Africa.  This  House  has  also  voted 
down  an  amendment  to  restrain  the  pur- 
chase of  chrome  from  Rhodesia  or  ac- 
count of  the  racial  pohcies  followed 
there. 

In  voting  doun  these  efforts  to  aid  the 
poor  people  in  Africa,  the  opponents  in- 
variably make  the  point  that  it  is  inter- 
ference in  the  sovereignty  or  affairs  of 
South  Africa  or  Rhodesia  or  whatever 
other  nations  are  involved.  If  they  are  to 
be  consistent  then  let  them  oppose  these 
instant  amendments  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  which  are  certainly 
subject  to  the  same  criticism.  They  exert 
leverage  against  the  sovereignty  and  in- 
ternal affairs  of  other  nations. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
play  of  the  marketplace  will  discourage 
the  lending  of  funds  to  these  nations  that 
habitually  ignore  their  obligations.  They 
will  suffer  the  consequences  of  their  ovra. 
failings.  In  a  good  many  cases,  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  the  expropriations  are  car- 
ried out  with  some  form  of  compensation. 
I  submit  that  the  amendments  before  us 
are  really  designed  to  influence  the  level 
of  compensation  and  that  total  expro- 
priation is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule. 

Members  of  the  House  and  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  entering  into  an  era  of  the 
world  when  the  underdeveloped  people 
are  pulling  themselves  up  by  their  boot- 
straps. I  submit  that  the  amendment  be- 
fore us  here  is  truly  a  knife  to  cut  the 
bootstraps,  and  I  urge  that  it  not  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should 
keep  in  mind  that  the  thriist  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  is  to 
encourage  just  compensation  and  nego- 
tiations on  a  reasonable  basis  entered  into 
at  reasonable  times.  This  amendment 
should  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  rights  of  a  nation  in  emi- 
nent domain.  In  fact  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  us  in  our  legislative  halls  to  do 
so.  What  is  accomplished  in  this  amend- 
ment is  to  make  clear  our  reluctance  to 
support  flows  of  funds  from  multina- 
tional banks  of  which  we  are  a  sub.stan- 
tial  supporter  in  funds  to  those  coim- 
tries  which  exercise  a  ruthless  type  of 
confiscation  which  does  not  allow  for  a 
reasonable  process  for  setting  and  pay- 
ing a  just  compensation  predicated  on  a 
balanced  consideration  of  all  operative 
facts.  We  do  not  ask  that  our  citizen  be 
always  pleased  or  ever  favored  but  that 
the  processes  are  available  to  them  and 
fair  in  its  weighing  and  dealing  viith  the 
subject  matter  imder  dispute. 
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We  have  that  right  within  our  own 
country,  and  we  exercise  it,  but  we  do  so 
with   the  constitutional  mandate  that 
there   be  just   compensation.   What   we 
are  seeking  is  to  extend  that  right  to  our 
people  wherever  they  might  go,  especially 
where  they  have  been  induced  to  go  by 
our  own  legal  support,  by  the  policies 
we  pursue,  and  by  the  invitation  of  the 
countries  into  which  they  go.  We  are  not 
by  this  amendment  suggesting  that  there 
are  not  instances  in  which  there  will  be 
difficult,  prolonged,  protracted  argument 
that  comes  from  the  basis  of  reasonable 
misunderstanding,  but  this  is  not  to  say 
we  should  not  have  legislation  that  sug- 
gests and  urges  that  there  be  this  kind 
of  reasonality  and  this  kind  of  approach 
in  trying  to  come  to  a  finding  of  just 
compensation  for  what  has  been  expro- 
priated. 

Mr.     J.     WILLIAM     STANTON.     Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON  Mr 
Chairman,  I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  California. 
I  think  further  he  would  agree  with  me 
in  this  particular  amendment  that  we 
will  get  jatb  making  the  Treasury  De- 
ment the  policeman  of  the  world 
ITiere  are  others  of  us  in  this  and  the 
other  body  who  do  not  want  this.  My  own 
personal  opinion  Is  this  does  not  belong 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HANNA.  That  is  correct.  As  the 
amendment  seeks  to  extend  this  to  fish- 
ing vessels,  let  me  suggest  we  go  into  an 
entirely  different  field  when  we  go  Into 
this.  I  certainly  would  not  say  we  would 
not  want  to  support  our  California  fisher- 
men in  their  problems.  However,  let  me 
say  this  brings  up  a  great  many  other 
considerations  that  are  not  in  this  bill  at 
the  present  time,  and  which  should  not 
be  in  this  bill. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  involved 
in  our  dispute  in  trying  to  maximize  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  and  the  whole  thrust 
of  the  future  of  our  Nation  and  other 
nations  in  conservation.  Actually  there 
has  been  and  there  are  now  being  made 
approaches  in  trying  to  settle  this  prob- 
lem on  the  basis  of  treaties.  Those  trea- 
ties have  been  very  tortuous  in  their  dis- 
cussions and  the  meetings  have  not  been 
always  in  good  faith,  but  they  are  now  in 
a  posture  where  I  think  they  can  move 
forward. 

I  hope  our  Navy  will  take  the  kind  of 
attitude  on  this  that  will  allow  us  to 
come  into  agreement  with  the  other  peo- 
ple involved.  As  a  Californian,  I  only 
wish  we  had  had  a  greater  conservation 
arrangement  for  the  sardines  which  we 
used  to  have  in  great  numbers  between 
San  Diego  and  San  Francisco.  Because 
we  did  not  have  conservation  provisions 
we  and  the  Japanese  and  all  who  could 
get  their  boats  into  those  waters  have 
taken  all  those  fish,  and  there  is  no  such 
fishery  now  for  any  of  us. 

Certainly  the  people  in  South  America 
have  a  concern.  Whether  they  have  gone 
about  it  legitimately  in  exercising  that 
concern  is  a  question  which  should  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  a  treaty  if 
possible.  I  would  hope  we  could  take  up 
this  matter  with  hearings  in  depth  and 
consideration  in  depth  rather  than  act- 
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ing  on  it  on  the  floor  right  now  as  an 
amendment  to  this  bill.  I  urge  support 
for  the  committee  amendment  and  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur  in  the  objec- 
tions to  the  amendment  expressed  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  who  has  just 
spoken.  I  think  the  substance  of  the 
amendment  may  have  merit,  but  the 
practical  problems  involved  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  amendment  make  it  Im- 
practical to  include  it  in  this  legislation. 
If  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  wants 
to  pursue  this  question,  I  am  sure  that 
there  will  be  ample  opportunity  for  him 
to  present  his  concern  to  the  appropriate 
committee  and  appropriate  legislation,  in 
turn,  can  be  adopted  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  proposing  in  his  amendment 
and  what  the  committee  has  adopted  in 
this  bill  with  respect  to  expropriation  of 
property.  Because  of  the  practical  dif- 
ficulties involved  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  I  urge  that 
the  amendment  be  defeated 

Mr.    ANDERSON    of    California.   Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  committee  amendment 
deals  with  expropriation.  My  amend- 
ment would  extend  the  act  to  the  seiz- 
ing of  fishing  vessels  on  the  high  seas. 
I  am  told  if  a  fishing  vessel  is  seized  by 
a  foreign  nation  for  the  third  time,  they 
then  threaten  expropriation  and  thus 
would  then  fall  imder  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  What  my  amendment  actually 
does  is  take  care  of  the  situation  before 
It  gets  that  far.  so  if  a  foreign  nation 
Illegally  seizes  U.S.  fishing  vessels  on  the 
high  seas,  the  first  time,  we  would  then 
instruct  our  representative  to  vote 
against  any  loan  for  that  nation. 

I  do  not  believe  my  proposed  amend- 
ment is  too  far  away  from  the  proposal 
made  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  appre- 
ciate what  the  gentleman  has  to  say  I 
believe  he  "-as  analyzed  the  situation  verv 
well. 

However.  I  believe  we  can  have  con- 
fidence in  the  way  in  which  this  coun- 
try will  exercise  its  prerogatives  under 
the  expropriation  language,  so  that  even 
if  there  is  no  legal  requirement  in  the 
statute  for  the  United  States  to  follow 
where  there  has  been  arbitrary  and 
capricious  action  by  another  nation  it 
will  be  able  to  have  the  infiuence  neces- 
sary to  discourage  such  action. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Certainly 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Does 
the  gentleman  believe  that— say,  in  the 
case  of  Ecuador,  which  last  year  seized 
50  of  our  vessels,  and  this  year  thus  far 
has  seized  six  of  our  vessels,  that  we 
should  allow  or  by  indirection  suggest 
to  our  Director  of  the  Bank  that  he  vote 
to  extend  to  Ecuador  a  $20  million  loan 
as  a  reward? 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  do  not  say 
that  at  all.  ' 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  That 
IS  the  situation  that  my  amendment  trliw 
to  cure.  "* 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  All  I  am 
saying  is  that  I  am  satisfied  with  the 
control  that  will  be  exercised  by  the 
United  States  through  its  voting  power 
on  approving  loans  under  the  fund  for 
Special  Operations,  and  I  beUeve  the 
action  at  which  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  aimed,  can  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration without  specific  legislative  au- 
thority, because  we  do  not  have  to  give 
reasons  for  vetoing  loans.  We  can  still 
veto  a  loan. 

I  just  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  bind 
our  authorities  into  recognizing  a 
statutory  obligation  every  time  a  vessel  is 
seized  when  the  real  merits  of  that  seiz- 
ure have  not  as  yet  been  determined 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

I  also  want  to  indicate  my  strong  op- 
position to  the  intent  of  the  entire  sec- 
tion 21  of  this  measure.  It  is  indeed  un- 
fortunate that  the  committee  chose  to 
amend   this    legislation   to   require   the 
IDB's  U.S.  Governor  to  take  negative  ac- 
tion against  the  loan  request  of  a  nation 
which  may  have  expropriated  U.S.  prop- 
erty or  violated  contracts  with  U.S.  citi- 
zens and  not  made  compensation  ar- 
rangements. I  believe  very  strongly  that 
all  nations  must  strictly  adhere  to  the  in- 
ternational     principle     of      providing 
prompt,  adequate  and  effective  compen- 
sation for  expropriated  property.  I  am 
fearful,  however,  that  this  provision  will 
be  misunderstood  by  many  of  our  Latin 
neighbors — who  are  already  xmderstand- 
ably  resentful  of  such  ill-conceived  de- 
vices  as   the   Hickenlooper   and   Pelly 
amendments — and  that  it  ^i-ill  tend  to 
add  an  unnecessary  pressure  to  our  al- 
ready strained  relations.  Further,  the 
committee  amendment  has  the  potential 
of  hanging  like  a  Sword  of  Damocles 
over  international  arbitration  efforts  or 
bilateral   negotiations   and  that  it  will 
tend  to  intimidate  Latin  American  na- 
tions. As  undesirable  as  the  committee 
amendment  may  be,  however,  it  should 
not  be  permitted  to  impede  the  progress 
of  this  legislation.  The  continued  sup- 
port of  the  IDB  and  its  Fund  for  Special 
Operations    must    be    given    overriding 
consideration. 

I  hope  that  all  of  us  in  the  Congress 
and  in  this  country  will  imderstand  that 
what  is  occurring  in  Latin  America  to- 
day is  of  very  great  importance  to  the 
future  of  the  United  States.  This  ad- 
ministration and  this  Congress  may  be 
remembered  not  so  much  as  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  that  brought 
about  an  end  to  the  war  in  Indochina 
but  as  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress that  lost  Latin  America. 

What  is  going  on  in  Latin  America 
today  is  an  attempt  by  many  countries  in 
varying  stages  of  development  to  move 
into  the  20th  century.  Any  economist  of 
whatever  persuasion  will  tell  us  that  a 
country  can  only  become  developed  if  a 
certain  proportion  of  its  total  invest- 
ment is  in  capital  goods. 

At  the  present  time  these  countries  do 
not  have  a  large  enough  industrial  plant 
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to  be  able  to  enter  the  20th  century.  If 
this  development  Is  not  going  to  be  ac- 
complished throiigh  commimism  the  only 
way  Industrial  development  can  occur  is 
through  aid  from  outside  sources,  and 
specifically  from  the  United  States. 

We  have  been  fortimate  in  this  coun- 
try that  the  development  of  Cuba  under 
Castro  has  been  such  a  disaster,  be- 
cause more  and  more  Latin  American 
countries  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
Russia  is  not  really  interested  in  helping 
to  develop  Latin  American  nations.  For 
that  reason,  not  because  of  anything  we 
have  done,  the  United  States  still  has 
some  good  will  left  in  Latin  America. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  try  to  move  those 
countries  toward  developing  economies 
ue  cannot  at  the  same  time  impose  po- 
litical requirements  upon  them. 

What  section  21  seeks  to  do  is,  in  ef- 
fect, to  mandate  policies  by  the  Con- 
gress upon  the  administration  of  those 
countries.  It  makes  it  difficult  for  them 
to  accept  aid. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  recognize 
that  the  issues  we  ai-e  talking  about  in 
the  entire  section  21  are  complex.  They 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
leaders  of  the  respective  countries  to 
decide.  We  will  be  making  a  tragic  mis- 
take if  we  believe  that  Latin  American 
countries  are  going  to  accept  help  imder 
any  circumstances  from  the  United 
States  with  such  intimidating  provisions. 

They  are  still  independent  sovereign 
countries;  they  still  believe  that  they  can 
resolve  their  own  battles;  and  they  are 
going  to  do  it  with  or  without  the  help 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman, 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  have 
been  listening  to  the  gentleman  and  try- 
ing to  follow  your  logic.  Do  I  understand 
that  you  mean  to  say  it  is  all  right  for 
countries  in  South  America  to  expropri- 
ate or  take  over  an  American-owned 
company  and  not  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  No;  I  did  not  say  that 
at  all.  I  say  we  should  leave  the  negoti- 
ation of  those  issues  with  the  appropriate 
ofiBcials  in  those  coimtries.  What  I  say  is 
there  are  countries  who  would  have  no 
intention  at  all  of  taking  over  a  foreign 
vessel  or  doing  any  of  the  acts  mentioned 
under  section  21.  The  mere  fact  of  the 
existence  of  section  21,  however,  will 
make  it  difficult  for  representatives  of 
those  countries  to  work  with  the  United 
States.  To  many  countries  of  Latin 
America  this  appears  as  political  inter- 
ference with  the  affairs  of  those  coun- 
tries; not  that  it  would  happen  but  that 
it  makes  it  difficult  to  maintain  the  kind 
of  relations  which  I  think  all  of  us  would 
want  to  see  with  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. If  we  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  executive,  then  there  is  ample  lee- 
way to  negotiate  on  these  matters  as 
particular  problems  may  arise. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  sim- 
ply want  to  point  out  that  if  a  country 
in  South  America  expropriates  an  Amer- 


ican firm  and  pays  for  it.  then  we  have  no 
problem  whatsoever. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  am  not  arguing 
against  that.  I  am  answering  your  ques- 
tion by  saying  that  my  point  is  that  we 
are  making  a  precondition  which,  in 
terms  of  the  politics  of  Latin  America, 
makes  it  difficult  for  those  who  are  try- 
ing to  move  the  country  ahead  to  op- 
erate with  the  help  of  the  United  States 
and  to  work  with  us.  It  is  that  precondi- 
tion which  the  sponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment would  try  to  have  the  Congress  es- 
tablish today.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
do  it.  and  for  that  reason  I  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  prevailing  sentiment 
in  many  sectors  indicates  that  Washing- 
ton does  not  understand  or  appreciate 
what  is  happening  in  Latin  America. 
There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  the  capitals 
of  the  Americas  and  elsewhere  that  this 
Nation  is  insensitive  to  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
As  the  result  of  generally  inept  diplomacy 
and  a  lack  of  commitment,  relations  with 
our  southern  neighbors  at  the  present 
time  have  deteriorated  to  their  lowest 
level  in  many  years. 

Today,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  be- 
gin to  correct  this  deplorable  situation. 
We  can  take  steps  to  return  the  United 
States  to  those  principles  and  goals 
which  underscored  the  Good  Neighbor 
Policy  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  By 
supporting  the  legislation  authorizing 
payments  of  $900  million  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank's  Fund  for 
Special  Opemtions  we  will  not  only  be 
fulfilling  an  international  commitment 
but  will  also  demonstrate  to  our  sister 
republics  that  we  actively  support  efforts 
to  assist  in  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  Latin  America.  In  author- 
izing these  payments  we  will  be  par- 
tially implementing  recommendations  of 
our  Inter-American  Affairs  subcommit- 
tee which.  2  years  ago.  called  for  an 
increased  emphasis  on  long-term  tech- 
nical aid  and  support  for  those  pro- 
grams covered  imder  the  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  and  to  aid  in  supporting 
Latin  America's  economic  development 
efforts.  Also,  we  will  be  clearly  indicat- 
ing that  we  listen  to  the  suggestions  of 
our  Latin  neighbors  by  effecting  a  sug- 
gestion contained  in  the  1969  Consensus 
of  Vina  del  Mar  that  multilateral  finan- 
cial cooperation  should  be  strengthened. 

In  its  11  year  history  the  Inter- Amer- 
ican Development  Bank  (IDB)  has  made 
many  and  important  contributions  to  the 
economic,  social  and  technical  progress 
of  Latin  America.  Although  its  achieve- 
ments may  not  be  as  spectacular  as  some 
may  desire,  the  IDB  is  this  hemisphere's 
major  development  financing  instru- 
ment. Through  it  has  fiowed,  as  of  last 
June,  over  200  individual  loans  alone, 
amounting  to  over  $1.5  billion,  for  pro- 
ductive or  infrastructure  projects  in  in- 
dustry, agriculture,  transportation  and 
electric  power. 

The  Tund  for  Special  Operations 
(PSO)  was  established  to  provide  financ- 
ing for  economic  and  social  development 
when  lending  on  conventional  terms  is 
not  appropriate.  These  FSO  loans  are 
made  on  easy  repayment  terms  and  are 
extended  entirely  from  resources  pro- 
vided by  the  IDB.  Almost  300  FSO  loans. 


totaling  $2.2  billion,  had  been  author- 
ized as  of  June  30,  1971.  I  believe  we 
should  especially  note  the  comment  by 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  in 
Its  report  that  these  loans  are  of  "par- 
ticular importance  since  they  do  not  ex- 
ert excessive  debt-service  and  balance  of 
payments  pressures  on  the  debtor  coun- 
try." 

These  FSO  loans  are  utilized  to  finance 
basic  investments  in  a  wide  variety  of 
areas — in  agricultm-e,  transportation  and 
communications.  They  silso  aid  in  a  num- 
ber of  social  development  efforts,  for- 
merly administered  by  the  Social  Prog- 
ress Trust  Fund,  such  as  sanitation, 
housing,  education,  land  settlement  and 
improved  land  use  and  water  supply. 
These  urgently  needed  and.  in  many 
cases,  long  overdue  economic  and  social 
development  programs  are  critical  for 
growth  and  stability  in  Latin  America. 
They  cannot  be  permitted  to  fail  for  the 
lack  of  financial  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  summer  our  former 
Ambassador  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  Sol  Linowitz,  aptly  ob- 
served that  the  270  million  Latin  Amer- 
icans are  at  a  critical  decision  point  and 
that  they  are  anxious  to  fulfill  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  which  this  countrj'  has 
helped  to  raise  in  the  hemisphere  in  this 
great  area  of  rising  expectations.  Com- 
menting that  our  Latin  neighbors  will 
accomplish  the  goals  which  have  been 
ttstablished  either  through  peaceful 
means  or  violent  revolution,  Ambassador 
Linowitz  cautioned  that: 

We  in  the  United  States  can  play  a  deci- 
sive role  in  urging  the  peaceful  path  with  the 
assurance  of  our  cooperation,  understand- 
ing and  support.  If  we  fail  to  do  this  .  .  . 
then  we  may  well  find  future  explosions  on 
our  own  doorstep. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  both  a  moral 
and  legal  obligation  to  aid  our  sister  re- 
publics of  this  hemisphere  in  achieving 
healthier,  better  educated,  more  produc- 
tive lives  for  their  citizens  and  in  main- 
taining the  momentum  to  secure  real 
social  and  economic  progress.  We  must 
not  ignore  this  obligation  and  should 
give  meaning  to  our  commitments  by  ac- 
tively supporting  self-help  efforts.  I  urge 
our  colleagues  to  support  S.  748  and  hope 
this  legislation  will  be  enacted  without 
further  delay. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  we  could 
vote  on  these  amendments  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  now? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  address 
just  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
these  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendment  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
these  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendment  close  in  10  minutes. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Anderson)  . 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  Ecuador  and 
other  countries  are  doing  is  the  taking  of 
the  law  into  their  own  hands.  There  is  a 
good  basis  for  reestablishing  the  rights  of 
countries  in  and  to  territorial  and  in- 
ternational waters,  but  lor  any  country 
to  undertake  to  stop  our  fishing  vessels 
and  decide  for  themselves  that  their  ter- 
ritorial limits  extend  to  a  distance  of  200 
miles  is  quite  inconsistent  with  interna- 
tional law  and  a  direct  affront  to  this 
Nation. 

And.  it  is  a  great  affront  to  this  Na- 
tion, and  for  us  to  continue  to  pour  mon- 
ey into  a  country  which  at  the  same  time 
acts  in  that  way.  It  seems  to  me  that 
boarding  and  commandeering  our  vessels 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  the  expro- 
priation of  our  properties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
private  money  that  would  go  into  South 
America  right  now  if  the  leaders  would 
change  their  attitude  toward  the  private 
American  firms  which  want  to  invest 
there. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  two-way  street. 
While  we  want  to  see  economic  develop- 
ment in  South  America  we  must  tell  the 
Latin  American  leaders  that  they  must 
act  in  a  manner  consistent  with  interna- 
tional law  and  consistent  with  the  rights 
of  our  Nation  and  its  citizens,  as  well.  I 
am  hopeful  that  we  can  support  this 
amendment  and  have  it  embodied  as  a 
part  of  the  law.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Anderson)  for 
offering  this  important  amendment  to 
the  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Rees  > . 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  CThairman,  I  would 
oppose  this  amendment  because  it  con- 
fuses present  international  conferences 
where  the  nations  of  this  world  are  trying 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  where  each 
nation  draws  its  territorial  boundaries  in 
the  ocean. 

We  have,  for  example,  Brazil  going  out 
to  a  100-mile  limit.  We  have  the  case  of 
the  United  States  seizing  the  Soviet 
trawler  which  was  out  to  a  limit  of  5 
miles  when,  supposedly,  we  only  recog- 
nize 2  miles. 

I  think  that  when  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  trying  to  negotiate  a  reason- 
able ocean  territorial  accord,  it  would  not 
be  pro;jer  to  put  this  type  of  restriction 
in  this  bill. 

You  have  to  remember  that  coimtries 
such  as  Ecuador  and  Peru  have  as  major 
industry  fishing  and  they  feel  they  have 
to  protect  this  industry  in  their  own  na- 
tional interest  and  for  their  own  national 
survival.  I  think  we  should  be  very  toler- 
ant during  this  period  of  time  and  that 


we  should  wait  to  see  what  happens  in 
the  international  negotiations  in  order 
to  see  if  the  nations  of  this  world  cannot 
agree  upon  what  should  be  the  correct 
territory  to  assert  in  the  oceans,  these 
areas  of  great  interest  to  them. 

So  I  would  urge  a  "No"  vote  on  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  I^nnesota 
(Mr.  Frenzel)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Anderson  of  Califor- 
nia amendment  because  I  think  it  im- 
poses upon  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury unusual  and  new  duties  which  it  is 
ill  equipped  to  carry  out. 

I  believe  that  the  determination  as  to 
whether  a  vessel  has  been  fishing  illegally 
on  the  high  seas  is  simply  beyond  the 
current  ability  of  this  particular  depart- 
ment. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  want  to 
support  the  committee's  expropriation 
amendment  which  I  feel  certainly  will 
not  punish  any  country  which  wishes  to 
expropriate,  as  long  as  it  is  willing  to 
enter  into  negotiations  for  reasonable 
payments  for  its  expropriations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr 
Gross  ) . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
Congress  was  meeting  in  Philadelphia 
in  1798,  a  Member  of  the  House,  I  be- 
lieve he  was  from  South  Carolina,  and 
I  believe  his  name  was  Harper,  arose 
and  said  something  to  this  effect: 

Millions  for  defense  but  not  one  cent 
for  tribute. 
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In  this  campaign  that  is  being  car- 
ried on  by  some  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, seizing  American  fishing  vessels 
and  their  crews  on  the  high  seas,  I  say 
the  time  has  come  to  ignore  the  striped- 
pants  crowd  in  Foggy  Bottom  and  turn 
to  the  Navy  for  a  demonstration  of  gun- 
boat diplomacy. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  support  this  amendment, 
because  I  just  came  back  from  a  tramp 
cruise  on  the  Atlantic.  Eighteen  miles 
off  the  New  Jersey  shore  from  Atlantic 
City  we  counted  on  our  scope  258  Soviet, 
Yugoslav,  and  other  vessels.  On  the 
North  Banks  we  counted  192  of  the  same 
type  ships,  mother  vessels,  supply  vessels 
and  others.  They  are  dragging  every- 
thing out  of  that  ocean  that  crawls, 
swims,  or  runs.  But,  they  do  not  eat  them. 
They  turn  them  into  meal  or  fertilizer. 
They  process  it  all  on  the  off  shores  of  the 
United  States.  T\vo  or  three  days  later 
we  had  to  escort  into  one  of  our  ports 
two  Russian  fishing  trawlers.  And  that 
is  the  worst  kind  of  involvement  in  de- 
stroying the  sealife  and  seafood  for  the 
larger  fish  that  move  up  and  down  the 
coast  of  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Barrett)  . 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Pelly). 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr 
Anderson).  I  hope  that  the  Members  of 
this  Committee  recognize  that  we  signed 
treaties    with    these    Latin    American 
countries  as  far  back  as  1909  providing 
that  any  differences  would  be  adjusted 
through  an  impartial  conference.  They 
have  refused  to  participate  in  any  such 
conference.  We  have  asked  them  to  try 
and  settle  our  fishing  disputes  by  sub- 
mitting the  issue  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  This  they  have  refused 
to  do.  We  have  asked  them  to  have  the 
matter  mediated  and  they  have  refused 
to  do  so.  They  will  not  discuss  the  subject 
I  think  the  Members  of  this  House 
should  recognize  that  this  issue  is  one 
that  can   go  in  one  or  two  directions 
Either  we  are  going  to  have  those  wh() 
are  affected  adversely  by  this  seizure,  in 
other   words   our   American   fishermen, 
satisfied  by  deterring  these  seizures  of 
their  property  by  these  Latin  Americans, 
or  we  are  going  to  have  boycotts  and  the 
people  are  going  to  have  to  take  matters 
into  their  own  hands  through  picketing 
ships  from  those  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  fair 
amendment,  just  asking  our  U.S.  re- 
presentative on  the  Board  of  the  Bank 
to  vote  against  a  loan  to  those  countries 
who  seize  our  boats.  I  do  hope  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  of  the  House  will 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Anderson  amendment 
relating  to  the  limiting  of  these  funds  in 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
Act  to  any  country  that  is  presently  mak- 
ing, or  has  made,  a  definitive  practice  of 
expropriating  American  property.  I  know 
full  well  that  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Anderson)  has  continually 
worked  for  legislation  to  reduce  this  kind 
of  piracy  on  the  high  seas  that  Ecuador 
and  other  nations  have  practiced  against 
tuna  boato  and  other  forms  of  American 
property.  My  colleague  (Mr.  Anderson) 
has  been  diligent  and  persistent  in  his  ef- 
forts to  see  that  legislative  action  is  tak- 
en to  do  something  about  this  problem 
rather  than  just  uttering  words  of  com- 
plaint. This  amendment  is  a  vote  to  pro- 
tect American  property  of  all  kinds  and 
should  be  added  to  the  legislation  since 
we  are  asking  the  American  taxpayers 
to  put  up  their  hard  earned  money  under 
this  act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patman)  . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Anderson)  .  I  think  the  issue  is  being 
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confused  into  thinking  in  terms  of  the 
opposition  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Dow),  to  the  amendment  we 
have  already  attached  in  committee, 
which  I  think  covers  the  groimd  that 
has  been  needed  and  is  long  overdue, 
calling  for  congressional  policy  which  we 
seek  to  do  by  that  amendment.  The 
Anderson  amendment  is  really  not  ger- 
mane to  this  in  that  it  refers  to  fishing 
vessels  whereas  we  are  talking  about  in- 
vestments through  the  Bank  in  an  en- 
tirely different  type  of  activity. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Anderson)  that  if  he 
really  wants  to  do  something  about  the 
seizure  of  fishing  boats  that  he  should 
Introduce  a  bill  or  go  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  get  some  kind  of  amendment 
that  would  affix  a  tax  to  the  imports  into 
the  United  States  from  those  coimtries 
who  are  violating  American  property 
rights.  That  would  be  meaningful  and 
that  would  really  say  something.  This 
amendment  even  if  it  were  to  be  adopted 
into  this  particular  bill  would  be  mean- 
ingless. It  would  do  nothing  to  stop  or 
help  or  give  any  relief  for  the  seizure  of 
ships. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Anderson)  to 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendments,  as 
amended,  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  RANGEL 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofifered  by  Mr.  Rangel  :  At  the 
end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

Sec.  2.  The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  22.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU 
Instruct  the  United  States  Executive  Director 
of  the  Bank  to  vote  against  any  loan  or  other 
utilization  of  the  funds  of  the  Bank  for  the 
benefit  of  any  country  with  respect  to  which 
the  President  has  made  a  determination,  and 
so  notified  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
that  tlie  government  of  such  country  has 
failed  to  take  adequate  steps  to  prevent 
narcotic  drugs  and  other  controlled  sub- 
stances (as  defined  by  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  C!ontrol  Act  of 
1970)  produced  or  processed.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  In  such  country,  or  transported  through 
Euch  country,  from  being  sold  illegally  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  such  country  to  United 
States  Government  personnel  or  their  de- 
pendents, or  from  entering  the  United  States 
unlawfully.  Such  instruction  shall  continue 
In  effect  untu  the  President  determines, 
and  so  notifies  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
that  the  government  of  such  country  has 
taken  adequate  steps  to  prevent  such  sale 
or  entry  of  narcotic  drugs  and  other  con- 
trolled substances." 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman  and  my 
colleagues,  we  are  all  aware  that  the 
amendment  which  was  offered  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
direct  that  our  representatives  on  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  cast 
a  negative  vote  as  to  loans  for  those 
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countries  that  attempt  to  seize  Ameri- 
can Investments  in  their  country  without 
pajtog  prompt,  adequate,  and  effective 
compensation  is  a  way  for  America  to 
demonstrate  its  deep  concern  about  these 
acts  of  countries  whose  economies  devel- 
opment we  are  attempting  to  assist. 

To  this  extent,  it  seems  fitting  and 
proper  that  when  we  find  out  that  those 
countries  we  are  helping  to  build  a  better 
way  of  life  for  their  citizens  demonstrate 
a  lack  of  concern  about  the  international 
trafficking  in  drugs,  allow  the  opium 
crops  to  grow,  to  be  grown  within  their 
borders,  allow  the  seeds  and  morphine  to 
be  processed,  and  allow  heroin  to  be 
transported  right  through  their  coun- 
tries— knowing  that  the  target  will  be 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica— certainly  we  should  do  the  same 
thing  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  made  a  determination  that 
they  are  not  c(X)perating  with  this  Gov- 
ernment. That  is  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  instruct  our  repre- 
sentatives to  cast  that  negative  vote. 

On  January  25,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives took  a  historic  step  forward 
by  authorizing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  cut  off  all  foreign  aid 
to  those  nations  not  assisting  us  in  our 
drug  control  efforts. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  Members  on  this 
side  are  willing  to  accept  your  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  his  consid- 
eration of  this  amendment,  and  hope 
that,  in  view  of  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment, my  colleagues  will  agree.  I  thank 
you  very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rangel). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Nedzi,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  748),  to  authorize  payment  and  ap- 
propriation of  the  second  and  third  in- 
stallments of  the  U.S.  contributions  to 
the  fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  784,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
simdry  amendments  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gi"os. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonma  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  285,  nays  102,  not  voting  44, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  14] 
YEAS— 285 


Abourezk 

Eshleman 

McCulIoch 

Abzug 

Evans,  Colo. 

McDade 

Adams 

Fascell 

McDonald, 

Addabbo 

Findley 

Mich. 

Anderson, 

Fish 

McEwen 

Calif. 

Fisher 

McFall 

Anderson,  lU. 

Flood 

McKay 

Andrews 

Flowers 

McKevltt 

Annunzlo 

Foley 

McKlnney 

Arends 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Macdonald, 

Ashley 

Ford, 

Mass. 

Aspin 

WUllam  D. 

Madden 

Asplnall 

Forsythe 

Mahon 

BadlUo 

Fraser 

Mallllard 

Barrett 

Frehnghuysen 

Mallary 

Beglch 

Frenzel 

Mann 

Belcher 

Frey 

Mathias,  Calif 

Bergland 

Fulton 

Matsunaga 

Betts 

Gallagher 

Mayne 

Blaggi 

Garmatz 

Meeds 

Blester 

Gettys 

Melcher 

Bingham 

Glalmo 

Metcalfe 

Blanton 

Gibbons 

Michel 

Blatnik 

Goldwater 

Mlkva 

Boland 

Gonzalez 

Miller.  Cam. 

BoUlng 

Grasso 

Mlnlsh 

Bow 

Gray 

Mink 

Brademas 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mlnshall 

Brasco 

Green.  Pa. 

MltcheU 

Brooks 

Grlffln 

MoUchan 

Broomfleld 

Griffiths 

Monagan 

Brotzman 

Grover 

Morgan 

Brown,  Mich. 

Gubser 

Morse 

Brown,  Ohio 

Halpem 

Mosher 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Hamilton 

Moss 

Buchanan 

Hanley 

Murphy,  m. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hanna 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Nedzl 

Burton 

Harrington 

Nelsen 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Harvey 

Nix 

Byron 

Hastings 

Obey 

CabeU 

Hathaway 

ONelll 

Caffery 

Hawkins 

Patman 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Hays 

Patten 

Carney 

Hubert 

Pelly 

Cederberg 

Hpchler,  W.  Va 

Pepper 

Celler 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Perkins 

Chamberlain 

Heinz 

Peyser 

Chappell 

Helstcskl 

Plmle 

Chlsholm 

Henderson 

Poage 

Clark 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Podell 

Clausen, 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Poff 

DonH. 

HUUs 

Price.  lU. 

Cleveland 

Hogan 

Pucinskl 

Collins.  111. 

Holifield 

Qule 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hosmer 

Railsback 

Colmer 

Howard 

Rangel 

Conable 

Jacobs 

Rees 

Cotter 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Held 

Coughlin 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Reuss 

Curlln 

Jonas 

Rhodes 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Riegle 

Danlelson 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Karth 

Rodlno 

Davis.  S.C. 

Kastenmeier 

Roncalio 

Davis.  Wis. 

Kazen 

Rooney.  NY. 

de  la  Garza 

Keating 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Delaney 

Koe 

Rosenthal 

Dellenback 

Keith 

Rostenkowskl 

Dellums 

King 

Roush 

Diggs 

Kluczynski 

Roy 

Dlngell 

Koch 

Roybal 

Donohue 

Kyi 

Ruppe 

Dow 

Landrum 

Ryan 

Drinan 

Leggett 

St  Germain 

du  Pont 

Lent 

Sarbanes 

Eckhardt 

Link 

Saylor 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Lloyd 

Scheuer 

Edwards,  Calif 

Long.  Md. 

Srhneebell 

Eilbcrg 

Lujan 

Schwengel 

Erlenborn 

McClory 

Shoup 

Esch 

McColllster 

Shnver 
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Teague.  Calif 

.     Wldnall 

Skubltz 

Thompson,  N.J.  Wiggins 

Smith.  NY. 

Thomson.  Wis.    Williams 

Springer 

Thone 

WUson,  Bob 

Stanton. 

Tlernan 

Wilson, 

J.  William 

Udall 

Charles  H. 

Stanton, 

Van  Deerlln 

Winn 

James  V. 

Vander  Jagl 

Wright 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Vanlk 

Wyatt 

Stephens 

Veysey 

Wydler 

Stokes 

Vleorlto 

Wyman 

Stratton 

Waldle 

Yates 

SuIUvan 

Ware 

Young,  Fla. 

Symington 

Whalen 

Zablockl 

Talcott 

Whalley 

Zwach 

Taylor 

White 
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Abbltt 

Haley 

Rarlck 

Abernethy 

Hall 

Roberts 

Archer 

Hammer- 

Robinson.  Va. 

Ashbrook 

schmldt 

Roe 

Baker 

Harsh  a 

Rogers 

Baring 

Hull 

Rousselot 

Bennett 

Hungate 

Runnels 

Bevill 

Hunt 

Ruth 

Bray 

Hutchln.son 

Sandman 

Brlnkley 

Ichord 

Satterfleld 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Jarman 

Scherle 

Burke.  Fla. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Schmltz 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Kemp 

Scott 

Camp 

Kuykendall 

Sebelius 

Clancy 

Landgrebe 

Shipley 

Collier 

Latta 

Slack 

Crane 

Long.  La. 

Smith.  Calif, 

Daniel.  Va. 

McClure 

Snyder 

Denholm 

McMillan 

Spence 

Dennis 

Martin 

Steed 

Dent 

Matbis,  Ga. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Devlne 

Mazzoll 

Stubblefleld 

Dickinson 

Miller,  Ohio 

Stuckey 

Dorn 

Mills,  Md. 

Teague,  Tex, 

Dowdy 

Mizell 

Terry 

Downing 

Montgomery 

Thompson,  Ga, 

Dulskl 

Myers 

Waggonner 

Duncan 

Natcher 

Wampler 

Flynt 

Nichols 

Whitehurst 

Fountain 

Pettis 

Whitten 

Puqua 

Pickle 

Wylle 

Gaydos 

Pike 

Yatron 

Goodling 

Price.  Tex. 

Zlon 

Gross 

QuUlen 

Hagan 

Randall 

NOT  VOTING — 44 

Alexander 

Derwinski 

OHara 

Anderson, 

Dwyer 

O'Konski 

Tenn. 

Edmondson 

Passman 

Bell 

Edwards.  La. 

Powell 

Blackburn 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Boggs 

GallQanakia 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Gude 

Purcell 

Carter 

Hiinsen,  Idaho 

Selberllng 

Casey.  Tex. 

Horton 

Slkes 

Clawson,  Del 

Kyros 

Smith,  Iowa 

Clay 

Lennon 

Staggers 

Conte 

McCloskey 

Steele 

Conyers 

McCormack 

Ullman 

Corman 

Mills,  Ark. 

Wolff 

Culver 

Moorhead 

Young.  Tex. 

So  the  bUl  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced 

__  1 

the  following 
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Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Ten- 
nessee. 
Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  if»ryor  of  Arkansas 
Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Kyros  for.  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 
Mr.  Staggers  for.  with  Mr.  Slkes  against. 
Mr.     Horton     for.     with     Mr.     Blackburn 
against. 

Mrs.    Dwyer    for,    with    Mr,    Del    Clawson 

against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Gude. 
Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr,  Conte. 
Mr.  OHara  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.   Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Byrnes 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Derwinski. 
Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Young  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr,  McCormack. 

Mr,  Gallflanakls  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  O'Konski. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr,  Powell. 

Mr,  Ullman  with  Mr,  Steele. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Selberllng. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  749)  to  authorize  United 
states  contributions  to  the  special  funds 
of  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    Or    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  749,  with  Mr. 
Nedzi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wid- 
NALL)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman  » . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  1970's  Asia  may 
hold  the  key  to  world  peace.  No  other 
geographical  area  has  such  potential  for 
conflicts.  Economic  growth  is  essential  if 
Asia  is  to  avoid  further  conflict  in  the 
1970's,  And  one  major  method  of  achiev- 
ing growth  is  to  assist  Asian  nations  in 
creating  the  conditions  for  economic 
progress.  Roads  and  ports  must  be  built, 
the  agricultural  sector  must  be  improved, 
power  and  electricity  must  be  furnished,' 
industry  must  be  supported,  and  schools 
must  be  built  and  equipped.  With  im- 
provements in  infra.structuie,  per  capita 
income  should  rise,  and  many  Asian  na- 
tions can  take  steps  to  assuage  the 
poverty  so  prevalent  in  their  countries. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  is  well 
equipped  to  help  create  a  sound  economic 
infrastructure  in  Asian  countries.  As  a 
multilateral  institution,  it  may  make 
loans  free  from  the  domination  of  a 
single  country.  It  brings  to  its  lending 
operations  technical  skills  and  expertise 
in  the  problems  of  Asian  development.  It 
provides  an  institutional  setting  in  which 
developed  nations — both  Asian  and  non- 
Asian — can  contribute  to  Asian  develop- 
ment. This  permits  an  equitable  sharing 
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of  the  burden  of  developmental  financ- 
ing. Most  importantly,  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank,  in  its  first  5  years  of  op. 
eration.  has  a  sound  record  of  acliieve- 
ment,  and  lias  prudently  managed  the 
resources  made  available  to  it. 

Of  the  lending  facilities  of  the  Bank, 
the  special  funds  may  be  of  increasing 
and  critical  importance  in  this  decade 
From  the  special  funds  the  Bank  makes 
loans  on  concessional  terms,  charging 
2  to  3  percent  Interest  on  loans  as  long 
as  40  years.  These  loans  may  be  a  key 
element  in  the  economic  development 
of  the  lesser  developed  Asian  countries 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  enormous 
debt-servicing  burdens  of  these  coun- 
tries — and  these  costs  will  rise  dramat- 
ically— if  these  coimtries  must  borrow 
at  commercial  rates  of  interest.  Loans 
on  concessional  terms  are  also  designed 
to  support  projects  to  improve  the  eco- 
nomic infrastructure  of  the  developing 
countries.  These  projects  do  not  yield 
immediate  short-term  economic  bene- 
fits, which  would  normally  justify  bor- 
rowing on  commercial  terms.  Instead, 
the  benefits  are  long  range. 

Loans  from  the  special  funds  re- 
sources will  do  much  to  promote  devel- 
opment in  Asia.  A  loan  already  com- 
mitted to  Nepal,  for  example,  will  assist 
in  financing  the  importation  of  trac- 
tors, which  will  be  made  available  to 
more  than  1.000  farmers.  A  loan  to 
Singapore  will  aid  the  expansion  of  a 
technical  coUege;  this  was  the  first  of 
the  Bank's  loans  for  education  As  of 
June  30.  1971.  the  Bank  had  extended 
21  special  funds  loans  to  11  countries, 
in  the  total  amount  of  $71  million.  The 
Bank  has  also  used  specially  pledged 
funds  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
some  15  countries. 

I  strongly  endorse  S.  749  because  eco- 
nomic development  in  Asia  will  be  so 
critical  to  its  political  stability  in  the 
1970's.  The  bill  provides  for  a  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  the  ADB's  special  funds  of 
$100  million,  payable  in  two  annual  in- 
staUments  of  $60  and  $40  million. 

The  United  States  will  not  be  alone  in 
making  contributions  to  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank,  for  nine  other  countries 
have  pledged  or  contributed  more  than 
$174  million  to  the  special  funds.  Six 
European  coimtries  are  contributors,  and 
Canada  has  made  a  commitment  of  $25 
million.  Japan  has  contributed  $100  mil- 
lion. In  making  their  pledges  and  con- 
tributions, other  countries  have  relied  on 
the  proposed  $100  million  contribution 
by  the  United  States. 

The  bill  now  before  the  House  also 
contains  nimierous  safeguards  to  protect 
US.  interests.  The  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments will  not  be  significantly  affected 
because  the  U.S.  contribution  will  ini- 
tially be  tied  to  U.S.  procurement,  and 
because  the  U.S.  letter  of  credit  will  be 
drawn  against  only  to  meet  specific  pro- 
curement contracts,  or  to  defray  certain 
administrative  expenses.  Procurement  in 
other  countries  Is  possible  only  pursuant 
to  procedures  described  in  the  bill.  A 
committee  amendment,  finally,  requires 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  imple- 
ment a  U.S.  expropriation  policy  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law.  In  certain  conditions,  thus. 
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he  must  direct  the  U.S.  Executive  Direc- 
tor to  vote  against  a  loan  to  a  coimtry 
which  has  nationalized  property  benefi- 
cially owned  by  U.S.  citizens. 

The  manifest  need  for  concessional 
funds  for  Asian  development,  and  the 
wisdom  of  channeling  development  fi- 
nancing through  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  led  the  House  in  1970  to  pass  a 
bill  which  was  substantially  the  same  as 
the  bill  now  before  us.  Events  of  the  last 
year  make  it  imperative  that  the  House 
take  similar  action  this  year.  Failure  of 
the  United  States  to  play  a  key  role  in 
adding  to  the  special  funds  will  jeop- 
ardize the  concessional  lending  activities 
of  the  Bank.  It  Is  imperative,  thus,  that 
the  House  vote  again  to  authorize  a  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  special  funds  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez  >  such  time  as  he  may  use. 

Mr.  (jONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  would  authorize  the  United  States  to 
contribute  $100  million  to  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  Special  Funds,  which 
is  the  soft  loan  facility  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank.  Other  countries  have 
already  contributed  $174  million,  many 
on  the  expectation  that  the  United  States 
would  contribute.  The  House  has  pre- 
viously approved  this  authorization,  but 
the  other  body  did  not  agree.  I  am  glad 
to  report  to  you  that  the  Senate  last  year 
approved  this  authorization,  and  has  re- 
ceded from  its  former  position.  Favorable 
action  by  the  House  today  would  enable 
us  to  conclude  this  matter. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  is  a  new 
institution,  having  begun  in  1966.  but  its 
development  to  date  has  been  most 
promising.  Its  leadership  has  been  out- 
standing and  its  programs  sound.  The 
bank  has  attracted  considerable  support 
from  Japan,  which  has  made  contribu- 
tions to  it  equal  to  our  own.  and  12 
European  countries  have  likewise  demon- 
strated their  support.  Indeed,  to  date  the 
U.S.  contribution  amounts  to  only  20  per- 
cent of  the  Asian  Development  Bank  re- 
sources— and  we  have  contributed  noth- 
ing to  the  special  funds. 

I  believe  that  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  has  earned  our  support,  and  that 
we  should  contribute  to  the  special  funds 
facility,  just  as  have  other  nations.  They 
have  proved  willing  to  assume  their 
share  of  the  burden,  and  that  merits  our 
respect  and  indeed  our  support. 

This  authorization  is  tied  to  the  pro- 
curement in  the  United  States;  no  money 
from  our  authorization  can  be  spent  for 
procurement  outside  this  country  unless 
there  is  some  special  circumstance — and 
in  no  event,  even  then  can  the  funds  be 
spent  elsewhere,  save  on  the  specific  as- 
sent of  our  Grovemment.  This  means  that 
our  contribution  to  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  soft  loan  facility  will  have 
little  or  no  adverse  effect  on  our  balance- 
of-payments  situation.  Indeed,  the  effect 
should  be  to  help  open  Asian  markets 
more  fully  to  our  companies,  so  it  is  not 
inconceivable  that  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments picture  will  actually  be  helped  by 
this  authorization. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  bill  would  be  advanced  through 
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the  letter  of  credit  procedure,  whereby 
funds  are  only  drawn  against  as  project 
needs  arise.  It  is  not  expected  that  any 
of  the  U.S.  funds  would  be  drawn  against 
this  year,  and  only  a  few  millions  next 
year.  Budgetary  impact  will  therefore  be 
very  small,  and  in  any  case  will  be 
spread  over  a  period  of  years. 

This  bill  provides  an  expropriation 
amendment,  identical  to  the  amendment 
attached  to  S.  748.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank,  this 
amendment  provides  a  clear  U.S.  policy 
on  expropriation,  one  that  is  consistent 
with  the  position  of  the  President,  and 
which  is  easily  workable.  The  amend- 
ment simply  provides  that  in  the  case  of 
a  country  that  has  expropriated  U.S. 
property,  the  U.S.  executive  director  will 
be  instructed  to  vote  against  use  of  any 
ADB  resources  in  the  expropriating 
country  until  and  imless  there  has  been 
prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  compen- 
sation, or  the  matter  has  been  submitted 
to  arbitration,  or  there  are  good  faith 
negotiations  in  progress  aiming  at  a  fair 
settlement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  has  approved 
this  authorization  before,  so  I  need  not 
belabor  the  issue  further  here.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
has  proved  its  potential,  and  that  it  has 
demonstrated  its  capacity  to  attract  in- 
ternational support  and  contributions.  It 
has  earned  our  support,  and  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
S.  749.  We  are  considering  today  a  bUl 
to  provide  for  a  U.S.  contribution  of 
$100  million  to  the  multipurpose  special 
funds  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 
I  want  to  make  clear  my  strong  support 
for  this  bill,  which  has  just  been  re- 
ported favorably  out  of  committee.  In 
my  view,  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
in  the  41/2  years  since  its  founding,  has 
amply  and  visibly  demonstrated  that  it 
is  a  fully  viable  and  soimdly  managed 
institution,  one  which  merits  our  trust 
and  suijport. 

Let  me  summarize  very  briefly  the  rec- 
ord of  its  accomplishments:  It  has  made 
84  loans  totaling  more  than  $632  mil- 
lion— as  of  December  31.  1971— on  both 
conventional  and  concessional  terms, 
imdertaken  60  technical  assistance  proj- 
ects in  15  regional  member  countries. 
The  bank  has  provided  long  range  studies 
and  surveys  in  the  fields  of  transporta- 
tion, agricultiu^  Euid  industry.  In  short. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  bank  is  making  a 
significant  contribution  as  a  lending  in- 
stitution £ind  as  a  catalyst  for  economic 
development  for  the  free  countries  of 
Asia  and  the  Far  E^ast. 

At  the  same  time,  it  has  firmly  estab- 
lished itself  as  a  reputable  borrower  in 
the  private  capital  markets  of  the  world. 
Last  year  for  the  first  time,  the  Bank 
entered  the  U.S.  private  capital  market, 
following  successful  borrowing  opera- 
tions in  Japan,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Switzerland.  In  addition,  the  Bank  has 
borrowed  from  regional  central  banks  in 
Asia.  There  is  every  indication  that  it 
will  be  welcome  again  to  these  markets 
and  to  others  as  yet  untapped  to  replen- 
ish its  ordinary  capital  lending  resources. 


Unfortunately,  the  private  capital 
markets  of  the  world  cannot  provide  the 
bank  with  resources  it  needs  for  lending 
on  concessional  terms.  By  their  nature, 
loans  of  this  type  to  the  least  developed 
member  countries — which  finance  roads, 
schools,  hospitals,  and  other  similar 
projects  with  indirect  but  highly  valua- 
ble economic  returns — must  be  provided 
from  member  government  resources. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  we  are 
now  considering,  a  bill  to  provide  a  U.S. 
contribution  of  $100  million  to  the  special 
fimds  for  concessional  lending  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank.  Other  major 
donor  countries — including  AustraUa, 
Belgium.  Canada.  Denmark,  Germany, 
Italy.  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
United  Kingdom — have  already  made 
available  more  than  $174  million.  The  fa- 
vorable decision  of  the  House  in  1970  on 
this  legislation  was  a  proper  action  then, 
and  is  now.  I  urge  prompt  and  favorable 
action  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hanna)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  had  the  op- 
portunity to  travel  in  Asia  with  Eugene 
Black,  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of 
this  country,  in  helping  to  set  up  this 
institution  and  having  watched  it  as  a 
member  of  this  great  committee  as  the 
Bank  has  developed  and  has  lived  up  to 
the  great  expectations  wliich  we  held 
for  it,  I  think  this  is  an  appropriate 
move  for  us  to  make. 

I  suggest  that  in  this  approach  we  do 
several  things  to  overcome  the  criticisms 
that  were  being  leveled  against  our  for- 
eign aid  program. 

Even  though  this  is  a  so-called  soft 
window,  this  is  still  a  controlled  loan  sit- 
uation in  which  the  project  first  has  to 
be  justified.  The  money  comes  from 
many  nations  besides  our  own.  and  they 
must  have  local  money  in  every  one  of 
these  projects.  So.  many  of  the  things  we 
have  sought  for  are  in  this  Bank,  and 
they  are  getting  our  policies  carried  out 
in  the  places  where  we  need  assistance. 
In  1970  the  House  voted  that  a  $100 
million  contribution  be  made  to  the  spe- 
cial funds  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank.  The  Senate  acted  favorably  on 
this  legislation  last  year  and  now  it  is 
again  before  us.  It  should  be  passed,  be- 
cause of  the  manifest  need  to  encourage 
economic  development  in  Asia  through 
an  international  institution  familiar  with 
Asian  problems. 

Conce.'?sional  lending  will  probably  be 
the  key  to  Asian  economic  development 
in  this  decade.  Concessional  loans  are  at 
interest  rates  substantially  lower  than 
the  ordinary  commercial  rates,  and  for 
terms  that  may  run  as  long  as  40  years. 
Only  loans  on  concessional  terms  can 
suppKjrt  improvements  in  the  infrastruc- 
ture of  developing  nations.  Although  re- 
markable economic  progress  has  been 
made  by  Taiwan.  South  Korea,  and  a  few 
other  Asian  countries,  the  infrastructure 
of  these  and  the  poorer  countries  needs 
major  development.  The  agricultural 
sector  of  most  Asian  countries  requires 
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modernization.  Better  transportation  will 
aid  farmers  and  small  industry  in  bring- 
ing their  products  to  the  city.  Improved 
power  transmission  facilities  will  mean 
better  irrigation,  and  will  set  the  stage 
for  industrial  and  educational  develop- 
ment. Additions  to  port  facilities  will 
allow  freer  exchange  of  goods. 

Ordinary  commercial  lending  will 
usually  not  support  improvements  in  the 
infrastructure  of  a  developing  country. 
Interest  rates  are  often  too  high — in 
South  Korea  recently  they  reached  30 
percent — and  infrastructure  improve- 
ments jield  long-range  and  often  non- 
quantifiable  benefits  for  a  coimtry, 
rather  than  income  which  can  be  used 
to  service  commercial  loans. 

Even  the  relatively  low  Interest  rates  of 
ADB  ordinaiT  capital  lending  may  pre- 
vent countries  from  making  essential  in- 
vestments in  their  infrastructure.  ADB 
loans  from  ordinary  capital  are  made 
from  borrowings  by  the  Bank,  and  thus 
must  reflect — and  even  exceed — its  cost 
of  borrowing.  Loans  on  softer  terms  are 
necessary.  These  loans  will  themselves 
encourage  further  improvement  In  the 
Infrastructure  of  developing  countries, 
and  will  limit  the  high  debt  servicing 
costs  which  these  countries  now  bear. 

It  was  precisely  to  enable  the  ADB  to 
make  soft  loans  that  the  special  fimds 
were  established.  In  its  first  4y2  years  of 
operation  the  ADB  has  committed  more 
than  $71  million  in  21  special  funds  loans 
to  11  countries.  These  loans  have  sup- 
ported irrigation  improvement,  land  de- 
velopment, rubber  and  oil  palm  develop- 
ment, fisheries  improvement,  agricultural 
development,  a  technical  college  expan- 
sion, beef  cattle  development,  and  air 
transport  and  highway  projects.  The 
major  recipients  of  loans  from  the  special 
funds  have  been  Indonesia,  Ceylon  Af- 
ghanistan, Nepal,  and  Laos.  A  loan  of 
$2.5  million  has  been  made  to  Vietnam 
for  fisheries  development. 

The  special  funds  require  additional 
capital.  The  present  amount— approxi- 
mately $174  million  pledged  or  contrib- 
uted, mcluding  $100  million  from  Ja- 
pan— is  far  too  low  to  support  maior  eco- 
nomic development  projects  so  urgently 
required  in  the  19  developing  Asian  na- 
tions which  are  Bank  members  To  sup- 
plement the  special  funds,  the  bill  now 
before  the  House  authorizes  a  U.S.  spe- 
cial funds  contribution  of  $100  million 
payable  in  annual  installments  of  $60 
million  and  $40  million. 

If  enacted,  the  present  bill  would  not 
nave  a  significantly  adverse  impact  on 
U.S.  balance  of  payments.  Under  the 
bill,  the  U.S.  Governor  will  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Bnnk,  which  will 
provide  that  the  U.S.  contribution  will  be 
used  for  procurement  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices in  the  United  States,  and  to  defray 
certain  administrative  expenses.  Pro- 
curement may  be  made  in  other  coun- 
tries only  if  the  U.S.  GDvernor,  after 
consultation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Policies,  determines — inter 
alia — that  such  procurement  is  com- 
patible with  the  international  financial 
position  of  the  United  States  The  U.S. 
contribution,  it  should  be  noted,  will  tnke 
the  form  of  letters  of  credit,  which  will 


be  drawn  against  only  when  dollars  are 
required  for  project  disbursements.  And 
dollar  loans  from  the  U.S.  contribution 
will  be  repaid  in  dollars. 

The  present  bill  also  insures  that  the 
United  States  will  not  bear  the  principal 
responsibility  for  financing  development 
projects  through  the  special  funds.  Bur- 
den sharing  is  its  key  note.  At  the  time 
letters  of  credit  are  issued,  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution must  be  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  total  resources  of  the  special  fimds, 
and  must  be  matched  by  one  other  coun- 
trj'.  This  condition  has  now  been  ful- 
filled by  Japan's  commitment  of  $100 
million. 

The  bill  does  not  merely  focus  on  con- 
cessional lending.  An  amendment  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  will 
work  to  enhance  private  investment  in 
developing  countries  by  discouraging  ex- 
propriation of  property  beneficially 
owned  by  U.S.  citizens,  without  pay- 
ment of  compensation  in  accordance 
with  international  law.  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  required  to  direct  the  U.S.  Execu- 
tive Director  to  vote  against  a  loan  to  a 
country  which  has  so  expropriated  U.S. 
property. 

The  numerous  safeguards  written  Into 
the  present  bill  are  one  reason  justifying 
its  passage.  A  far  more  important  rea- 
son is  that,  in  its  first  5  years  of  opera- 
tion, the  Bank  has  demonstrated  its 
ability  to  prudently  manage  its  resources. 
It  has  earned  the  confidence  of  the  in- 
ternational financial  community,  which 
has  backed  its  borrowings  in  five  major 
capital  markets,  including  the  United 
States.  The  Bank  staff  has  recognized  ex- 
pertise in  the  development  problems  of 
Asia,  and  has  successfully  employed  this 
expertise  in  both  advising  about  loan 
projects,  and  in  deciding  on  particular 
loan  applications. 

Most  importantly,  the  Bank  has  dem- 
onstrated that  it  has  all  the  advantages 
associated  with  lending  through  multi- 
lateral institutions.  The  sharing  of  devel- 
opmental burdens  is  clearly  reflected  in 
the  Bank's  membership  and  capital 
structure.  Twelve  Eui-opean  countries 
and  Canada  are  Bank  members.  Of  the 
regular  authorized  capital  of  the  Bank 
of  $1.1  billion,  regional  members  have 
subscribed  to  $625  million,  and  nonre- 
gional  members  other  than  the  United 
States,  to  an  additional  $180  million. 
The  U.S.  contribution  is  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  subscribed  capital  and 
has  been  matched  by  Japan. 

A  corollary  of  this  sharing  of  develop- 
ment burdens  is  that  no  one  country 
bears  responsibility  for  the  financing  of 
particular  development  projects.  The 
politics  of  lending  are  largely  removed 
from  the  Bank's  operations. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  is  imperative 
that  the  House  vote  in  favor  of  passing 
S.  749.  and  thereby  authorize  a  long- 
awaited  and  much  needed  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  the  special  funds  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill,  S.  749,  entitled  the  Asian  Bank  Act 
amendments  is  a  bill  which  we  cannot 
afford  not  to  pass.  Needless  to  say  con- 
ditions in  the  Far  East  are  in  a  state  of 
flux   and   uncertainty.   The   President's 
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announced  visit  to  mainland  China  is 
the  cause  of  much  consternation  in  the 
Par  East.  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviets 
are  in  the  process  of  expanding  their  ef- 
forts to  increase  their  influence  in  that 
part  of  the  world — as  witness  the  recent 
visit  of  Andre  Gromyko  to  Japan,  re- 
portedly to  discuss  trade  relations  with 
that  nation. 

This  bill,  just  as  the  preceding  meas- 
ure, S.  748.  provides  for  assistance  to  de- 
veloping nations  through  a  multina- 
tional organization.  In  this  regard  it  Is 
important  to  note  that  the  member  na- 
tions are  not  all  Asian.  There  are  14  ncm- 
regional  countries  made  up  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  12  European  coun- 
tries; three  developed  nations  in  the  Par 
East:  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Japan, 
and  19  developing  Asian  nations. 

The  bill  provides  for  our  contributiai 
to  the  special  funds  of  the  Bank,  to  as- 
sist in  the  financing  of  high  priority  de- 
velopment projects  and  programs  in  de- 
veloping countries  which  are  Bank  mem- 
bers. A  goodly  number  of  contributions 
and  pledges  have  already  been  made  by 
other  developed  nations — many  on  the 
assumption  that  a  U.S.  contribution 
would  be  forthcoming.  The  Bank  has 
been  operating  for  3  years  and  has 
proven  to  be  a  sound  financial  institu- 
tion. 

This  bill,  like  S.  748,  protects  Ameri- 
can interests  in  the  case  of  expropria- 
tion. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues support  and  vote  for  S.  749. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  any  Member  who  wishes 
may  get  5  minutes,  under  the  5-minute 
rule,  and  there  is  no  demand  for  time  on 
this  side,  and  I  imderstand  none  on  the 
other  side,  I  ask  that  general  debate  now 
close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  749 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  Act  (22  U.S.C.  285- 
285h)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  United  States  Governor  of  the 
Bank  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Bank  providing  for  a  United 
States  contribution  of  $100,000,000  to  the 
Bank  In  two  annual  Installments  of  $60,000,- 
000  and  $40,000,000,  beginning  In  fiscal  year 
1972.  This  contribution  Is  referred  to  herein- 
after in  this  Act  as  the  'United  States  Special 
Resources'. 

"(b)  The  United  States  Special  Resources 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Bank  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  article  19  of 
the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Bank,  and 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  Bank's  Spe- 
cial Funds  Rules  and  Regulations. 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  The  United  States  Special 
Resources  shall  be  used  to  finance  specific 
high  priority  development  projects  and  pro- 
grams In  developing  member  countries  of  the 
Bank  with  emphasis  on  such  projects  and 
programs  In  the  Southeast  Asia  region. 

"(b)  The  United  States  Special  Resources 
shall  be  used  by  the  Bank  only  for — 

"(1)  making  development  loans  on  terms 
which  may  be  more  fiexlble  and  bear  less 
heavily  on  the  balance  of  payments  than 
those  established  by  the  Bank  for  Its  ordi- 
nary operations;  and 
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"(2)  providing  technical  assistance  credits 
on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

"(c)(1)  The  United  States  Special  Re- 
sources may  be  expanded  by  the  Bank  only 
for  procurement  in  the  United  States  of 
goods  produced  In,  or  services  supplied  from, 
the  United  States,  except  that  the  United 
States  Governor,  in  consultation  with  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Policies,  may  allow 
eligibility  for  procurement  In  other  member 
countries  from  the  United  States  Special 
Resources  If  he  determines  that  such  pro- 
curement eligibility  would  materially  Im- 
prove the  ability  of  the  Bank  to  carry  out 
the  objectives  of  Its  special  funds  resources 
and  would  be  compatible  with  the  Interna- 
tional financial  position  of  the  United 
States. 

"(2)  The  United  States  Special  Resources 
may  be  used  to  pay  for  administrative  ex- 
penses arising  from  the  use  of  the  United 
States  Special  Resources,  but  only  to  the  ex- 
tent such  expenses  are  not  covered  from  the 
Bank's  service  fee  or  Income  from  tise  of 
United  States  Special  Resources. 

"(d)  All  financing  of  programs  and  proj- 
ects by  the  Bank  from  the  United  States 
Special  Resources  shall  be  repayable  to  the 
Bank  by  the  borrowers  in  United  States  dol- 
lars. 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  The  letters  of  credit  provided 
for  In  section  15  shall  be  Issued  to  the  Bank 
only  to  the  extent  that  at  the  time  of  Is- 
suance the  cumulative  amount  of  the  United 
States  Special  Resources  provided  to  the 
Bank  (A)  constitute  a  minority  of  all  spe- 
cial funds  contributions  to  the  Bank,  and 
(B)  are  no  greater  than  the  largest  cumula- 
tive contribution  of  any  other  single  country 
contributing  to  the  special  funds  of  the 
Bank. 

"(b)  The  United  States  Governor  of  the 
Bank  shall  give  due  regard  to  the  principles 
of  (A)  utilizing  all  special  funds  resources 
on  an  eqiUtable  basis,  and  (B)  significantly 
shared  participation  by  other  contributors 
In  each  special  fund  to  which  the  United 
States  Special  Resources  are  provided. 

"Sec.  15.  The  United  States  Special  Re- 
sources win  be  provided  to  the  Bank  In  the 
form  of  a  nonnegotlable.  non-lnterest-bear- 
Ing,  letter  of  credit  which  shall  be  payable 
to  the  Bank  at  par  value  on  demand  to  meet 
the  cost  of  eligible  goods  and  services,  and 
administrative  costs  authorized  pursuant  to 
section  13(c)  of  tills  Act. 

"Sec  16.  The  United  States  shall  have  the 
right  to  withdraw  all  or  part  of  the  United 
States  Special  Resotirces  and  any  accrued 
resources  derived  therefrom  under  the  pro- 
cedures provided  for  in  section  8.03  of  the 
Special  Funds  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
Bank. 

"Sec.  17.  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
United  States  Sf)eclal  Resources  to  the  Bank 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $60,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  $40,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973,  ell  of  which  shall 
remain  available  until  expended." 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

coMMrrrEE  amendmekts 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4,  line  22, 
strike  out  the  quotation  mark. 

The  committee  amendraent  wsis  agreed 
to. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4,  following 
line  22,  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  18.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
instruct  the  United  States  Executive  Director 
of  the  Asian  Development  Bank  to  vote 
against  any  loan  or  other  utilization  of  the 
funds  of  the  Bank  for  the  benefit  of  any 
country  which  has — 

"  ( 1 )  nationalized  or  expropriated  or  seized 
ownership  or  control  of  property  owned  by 
any  United  States  citizen  or  by  any  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  or  association  not  less  than 
50  per  centum  of  which  Is  beneficially  owned 
by  United  States  citizens; 

"(2)  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nullify  ex- 
isting contracts  or  agreements  with  any 
United  States  citizen  or  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  not  less  than  50 
per  centum  of  which  Is  beneficially  owned  by 
United  States  citizens;  or 

"(3)  Imposed  or  enforced  discriminatory 
taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  main- 
tenance or  operational  conditions,  or  has 
taken  other  actions,  which  have  the  effect  of 
nationalizing,  expropriating,  or  otherwise 
seizing  ownership  or  control  of  property  so 
owned; 

unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines that  (A)  arrangement  for  prompt,  ade- 
quate, and  effective  compensation  has  been 
made,  (B)  the  parties  have  submitted  the 
dispute  to  arbitration  under  the  rules  of  the 
Convention  for  the  Settlement  of  Invest- 
ment Disputes,  or  (C)  good  faith  negotiations 
are  in  progress  aimed  at  providing  prompt, 
adequate  and  effective  compensation  under 
the  applicable  principles  of  International 
law." 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  iwint. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  who  brought  this  foreign 
handout  bill  to  the  House  floor,  why 
there  are  no  departmental  reports  to 
accompany  it? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. But  this  is  an  administration  bill. 
But  when  we  ask  the  agencies  for  a  re- 
port and  they  do  not  send  us  a  report  but 
say,  "We  are  ready  to  testify,"  and  they 
prefer  to  come  up,  and  we  hear  them, 
and  the  hearings  are  printed  and  made 
available,  we  have  permitted  that  to 
suflBce. 

Really,  I  do  not  see  where  one  could 
have  too  much  complaint  about  that, 
when  everything  is  available  in  the  hear- 
ings, and  even  more  than  a  report  could 
contain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Am  I  to  understand  that 
this  same  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which 
projects  a  $38  billion  or  $39  billion  def- 
icit at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
June  30,  and  another  built-in  deficit  of 
$25.5  billion  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
approves  this  legislation? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  approved  this  bill,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  supports  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  gentleman  from 


Texas     approves     this     legislation,     of 
course? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tell  me  why  this  Gov- 
ernment is  putting  up  at  least  35  per- 
cent of  the  funds  for  this  Bank. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  bill  is  much 
smaller  than  any  other  international 
authorization  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  but  we  still  put  up 
35  percent,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  'Well,  we  take  a  minor- 
ity position  in  the  Bank.  'We  get  recog- 
nized according  to  our  payments  into  the 
fimd.  'We  paid  in  35  percent,  and  that 
gives  us  a  minority  position.  If  we  paid  in 
51  percent,  of  course,  that  would  be 
different. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  in  the  minority  in 
voting  strength  too,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct,  and 
we  have  contributed  in  the  minority. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  we  have  contributed 
in  the  minority? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  right.  We  are 
getting  exactly  what  we  are  paying  for. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  this  is  such  a  good  deal, 
how  much  have  we  paid  into  this  par- 
ticular Bank  so  far,  what  are  the  con- 
tributions of  any  other  large  single  coun- 
try, and  what  has  it  accomplished? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez) to  answer  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  made  the  statement 
earher  that  we  have  not  yet  participated 
in  this  special  fimd.  This  is  our  first  au- 
thorization, if  we  do,  to  participate  in 
this  special  fund.  We  have  subscribed  to 
the  Bank,  naturally.  We  were  the  initi- 
ators of  it.  But  we  are  really  a  minority 
compared  to  our  position  in  the  other 
international  banks. 

Also  you  asked  a  question  about  how 
much  have  we  participated  to  it.  WeU, 
we  have  subscribed  in  ordinary  capital 
$100  million  and  in  callable  guaranteed 
capital  $100  million,  making  a  total  of 
$200  million. 

But  what  we  are  debating  here  today  is 
the  authorization  to  participate  for  the 
first  time  in  a  special  fund.  The  other  na- 
tions have. 

Mr.  GROSS.  'What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  special  fund  and  the  capital 
fund  of  the  Bank? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man knows  the  difference.  It  deals  with 
the  differences  in  lending  and  the  variety 
of  operations  involved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  are  they  doing  with 
the  capital  fund  of  the  Bank  to  which  we 
have  subscribed  35  percent? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  We  are  disappointed 
that  the  gentleman  did  not  listen  to  the 
presentation  I  made  earlier.  I  gave  what 
I  thought  was  a  pretty  succinct  statement 
about  what  has  been  accomplished  and 
why  it  has  been  accomplished. 

Even  though  we  exerted  leadership,  we 
have  been  a  minority  participant  thus  far 
in  this  particular  Bank. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  accomplished 
getting  rid  at  least  of  all  of  part  of  the 
$200  million,  have  we  not? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Not  exactly,  no,  sir, 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  really  working  on 
it,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  We  have  subscribed 
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to  it.  but  what  has  been  drawn  on  from 
that  has  been  considerably  less. 

What  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  here  is 
we  are  talking  about  not  foreign  aid  as 
the  gentleman  has  attempted  to  describe 
this  in  the  sense  that  we  talk  about  for- 
eign aid  in  our  participations  in  a  bi- 
lateral way.  This  is  a  multilateral  enter- 
prise. This  is  one  of  the  areas  in  which  we 
have  been  eminently  successful  in  at- 
tracting cooperative  achievements  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  believe  it  is  very  impor- 
tant for  us  to  realize,  even  though  we  ex- 
erted leadership,  that  our  actual  partic- 
ipation has  been  minimal.  This  fiscal  year 
it  is  not  much.  Through  a  departmental 
report  you  cannot  get  much  more  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y.  because 
there  will  be  no  outlay  of  American  dol- 
lars. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

t  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Whether  it  is  bilateral  or 
multilateral  aid,  v.e  are  getting  rid  of 
money  that  we  der-perately  need  in  this 
coimtry.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  No.  sir.  There  is  a 
difference.  What  you  are  talking  about 
bilaterally  is  a  different  type  of  aid  from 
your  loan  situation  which  these  banking 
institutions  represent.  We  are  not  giving, 
but  we  are  lending  money. 
Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  lending  money. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  For  30,  40,  and  up  to  50 
years;  is  that  correct?  Well,  make  it  40 
years  as  an  example. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  In  some  cases. 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  would  not 
want  to  bet  a  lead  nickel  on  the  fact  that 
we  will  collect  those  40-year  loans,  would 
he? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Yes,  I  would  bet  on 
It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  already  being 
warned  that  we  are  going  to  see  all  kinds 
of  defaults  on  the  soft  loans  already 

made  and  they  are  just  now 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Well,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute.  The  first 
soft  loans  that  were  made  to  foreign 
countries  are  just  beginning  to  reach  the 
point  of  payments  on  principal  and  we 
are  being  warned  now  that  there  will  be 
defaults  on  those  payments. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  In  which  case?  In  the 
case  of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  or  some  other  institution,  or  In 
the  case  of  the  bilateral  Iqan  programs? 
I  am  not  clear. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  as  long  as  this 
Government  foolishly  keeps  pumping 
billions  of  dollars  In  other  forms  of  for- 
eign aid  into  these  countries,  they  may 
not  default  on  these  loans,  but  there  must 
come  a  day  in  this  coimtry — and  if  the 
gentleman  does  not  recognize  it  he  had 
better  begin  to  recognize  it — when  we  are 
going  to  be  faced  with  financial  collapse 
and  then  what  is  going  to  happen  around 
the  world  to  these  30-year,  40-year,  and 
50-year  so-called  loans  with  a  10-year 
grace  period  on  which  they  pay  not  a 
dime  of  interest  and  do  not  begin  to  pay 


a  dime  on  the  principal  of  the  loan  for 
10  years? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question:  In  what 
cases  are  you  referring  to  about  this 
notice  of  default?  What  kind  of  cases? 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  all  cases  of  soft  loans. 
We  have  them  all  over  the  world,  and 
they  are  not  limited  to  any  single  lending 
institution. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  We  must. 
Mr.  GROSS.  There  are  only  one  or 
two  that  do  not  have  soft  loan  windows 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  beg  to  disagree,  be- 
cause in  the  case  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  not  only  is  it  oper- 
ating extremely  conservatively,  but  it 
shows  a  net  profit  of  $30  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  are  billions  in  30-, 
40-,  and  50-year  loans  out  with  a  10-year 
grace  period  before  any  repayment 
starts  and  you  are  just  now  beginning  to 
come  down  to  the  wire. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  You  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  a  default  if  they  have  had  a 
return  of  $30  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

'  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  and  I  are 
not  going  to  resolve  anything.  The  gen- 
tleman cannot  convince  me  that  these 
are  sound  loans;  that  any  part  of  them 
are  sound  loans,  or  that  we  will  ever  get 
anything  back,  even  a  pittance  of  what 
we  put  into  them.  You  cannot  convince 
me  and  I  cannot  convince  you.  I  am  well 
aware  of  that. 

Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Can 
this  bank  use  any  of  its  assets,  special 
funds  or  capital  funds  of  the  Asian 
Bank — can  they  be  used  in  any  way  to 
make  good  on  Henry  Kissinger's  prom- 
ise that  we  are  going  to  put  out  $2.5 
billion  to  bribe  the  North  Vietnamese? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 
They  are  not  members  of  this  associa- 
tion. They  could  not  possibly  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  not  the  question. 
The  question  is,  can  any  of  the  money 
in  this  Bank,  imder  any  circumstances, 
be  used  to  carry  out  what  has  been  re- 
ported as  his  proposal  to  do  this  humili- 
ating thing,  one  of  the  most  humiliating 
proposals  I  have  ever  heard  of  in  my  life, 
to  pay  the  North  Vietnamese  $2.5  billion 
if  they  will  end  the  war? 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  No. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Would  the 
gentleman  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  you  oppose  subsidized  REA 
cooperative  loans  in  order  to  establish 
a  telephone  system  in  this  country  and 
that  the  Members  should  be  opposed  to 
these  subsidized  loans? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
of  any  default  by  the  REA  on  any  loans? 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is  not  the 
question.  The  question  is  if  a  Member 
did  not  oppose  subsidized  loans  to  the 
REA,  we  should  oppose  this? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  be  perfectly  will- 
ingly to  loan  money  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, if  available,  if  I  could  be  sure 
they  would  repay  it  on  schedule. 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  At  subsl- 
dized  rates? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  the  going  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  that  is  what  the  REA  oueht 
to  be  paying. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  interesting' to 
listen  to  this  conversation,  especially 
after  receiving  the  latest  figures  from  the 
Treasury  Department  that  I  received 
about  a  month  ago. 

The  United  States  owes  to  foreign 
countries  at  this  moment  $63  billion 
These  $63  billion  stem  from  the  adverse 
trade  balances  in  spite  of  the  deliberate 
lies  and  false  figures  fed  to  tliis  House 
from  the  very  first  day  that  I  came  into 
this  Congress  by  each  succeeding  admin- 
istration. Aside  from  the  $63  billion  we 
are  owed  from  foreign  countries,  $27  bil- 
lion of  which  only  $3  billion  are  collecta- 
ble on  demand.  The  rest  are  soft  loans, 
subsidized  loans  to  the  agencies  of  the 
various  international  development  funds 
These  are  subsidized  exports  that  they 
are  not  paying  for  on  demand,  but  are 
part  of  forgivable  debts. 

We  have  also  just  finished  a  meeting 
with  Kosygin  in  Russia,  and  he  has  de- 
manded as  a  preagreement  contract  with 
the  United  States  for  export-import 
trade  that,  first,  the  Soviet  Union  be 
given  a  favored  nation  status.  Second 
that  the  Soviet  Union  be  eligible  for  ali 
loans  and  all  credits  now  given  to  any 
other  trading  nation,  including  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  credits.  He  has  also 
asked,  in  the  face  of  what  he  says  is  a 
dire  need  in  the  Soviet  Union,  for  certain 
types  of  industries.  His  proposition  is 
that  the  United  States  go  into  Soviet 
Russia  and  build  certain  types  of  indus- 
tries using  our  credit  and  not  theirs.  As 
a  precontract  agreement  they  demand 
that  in  5  years  we  buy  back  from  Soviet 
Russia  the  products  of  these  new  indus- 
tries equal  to  the  cost  of  the  plants  so 
that  the  plant  and  the  industry  is  paid 
for. 

Then  a  further  stipulatic«i  is  that  we 
continue  to  buy  in  the  same  volume  that 
we  bought  In  the  first  5  years  from  them 
the  products  of  these  industries  for  the 
next  20  years. 

This  agreement  I  think  is  already 
secretly  agreed  to— because  we  are  in  the 
kind  of  government  today  where  all 
agreements  have  to  be  secretly  worked 
out. 

For  this  we  are  going  to  have  the  great 
privilege  of  selling  agricultural  products, 
particularly  protein  foods  for  their  feed- 
lots,  since  they  have  a  shortage  of  pro- 
tein and  need  meats.  We  will  sell  these 
feed  grains  at  17  to  20  cents  a  bushel  less 
than  we  sell  to  our  own  feedlot  oper- 
ators in  the  United  States. 

Then  there  is  the  further  stipulation 
that  these  will  have  to  be  shipped  in 
Soviet  bottoms,  setting  aside  the  50- 
percent  allowance  we  have  for  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  at  this  moment 
under  the  so-called  subsidized  exporta- 
tion of  foreign  aid  products. 

I  asked  for  a  trade  covering  all  of  the 
years  since  1960.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment gave  me  a  list  showing  the 
balance  of  trade  on  a  census  basis  and 
the  balance  of  trade  on  a  balance-of- 
payment  basis,  and  I  find  that  from  1960 
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to  1971  every  year,  according  to  the  Com- 
merce Department,  except  1971  there  has 
been  a  surplus  balance  of  payments  in 
our  favor.  However,  in  a  recent  publica- 
tion I  discovered,  backed  up  by  dates 
and  statistics,  that  in  the  years  1960, 

1961,  1962,  and  1963  the  Commerce  De- 
partment shows  a  balance-of-payments 
surplus  in  our  favor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dent  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  DENT.  The  balance  of  payments  in 
our  favor  according  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  figtires  of  19  billion  plus  dol- 
lars for  this  4-year  period.  But  in  the  sta- 
tistics of  a  public  document  now  avail- 
able to  every  Member  of  the  Congress,  it 
shows  in  the  same  period  of  1960,  1961, 

1962,  and  1963  a  balance-of-payments 
deficit  of  $10,600,000,000  in  that  4-year 
period. 

On  the  floor  of  this  House  in  1962,  I 
put  in  the  Record  what  I  said  was  the 
deficit  for  1960,  1961,  1962  of  $6,700,000,- 
000.  The  House  was  told  that  I  did  not 
know  what  I  was  talking  about.  I  am 
telling  you  at  this  moment  that  we  are 
nearer  to  bankruptcy  than  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  world;  that  we  owe  more 
money  today  tiian  all  of  the  other  na- 
tions combined ;  that  we  are  losing  on  the 
basis  of  actual  trade  figures  which  are 
true,  an  amount  equal  to  the  budgets  of  a 
majority  of  the  countries  trading  with  us. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  just 
heard  from  a  gentleman  who  has  shown 
more  than  adequate  credentials  in  the 
field  of  international  trade  and  poses  a 
very  important  consideration  on  a  ques- 
tion of  specific  trade. 

Of  course,  this  bill  does  not  seek  to  deal 
with  the  problems  he  has  discussed. 

I  would  like  to  redirect  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  bill  is  talking  about 
a  process  that  we  cannot  help  but  take  a 
part  in.  It  is  a  process  of  regional  de- 
velopment predicated  on  the  proposition 
that  if  there  is  too  wide  a  gap  or  too  long 
a  time  of  continued  separation  between 
those  that  have  and  those  who  have  not, 
it  jeopardizes  not  only  the  peace  but 
jeopardizes  the  economic  viability  of  the 
world  itself. 

As  a  large  nation,  one  of  the  greatest 
nations  in  the  world,  it  would  seem  to 
me  imperative  upon  us  that  we  take  a 
reasonable  and  responsible  position  in 
terms  of  regional  development. 

We  are  never  going  to  be  able  to 
change  this  world  and  put  it  together 
the  way  we  want  to  put  it  as  a  whole. 
We  may  not  even  be  able  to  do  it  by 
regional  development,  but  the  effort  we 
are  making  I  think  is  the  most  promis- 
ing. We  are  asking  for  participation  by 
those  within  the  region  and  by  those  out- 
side of  the  regions  who  have  the  re- 
sources which  they  can  afford  to  put  them 
to  work  so  that  we  can  all  go  forward. 

We  have  yet  to  commit  as  much  as 
1  percent  of  our  gross  national  product 
to  the  great  effort  in  regional  develop- 
ment in  those  areas  where  millions  of 
people  are  so  far  below  the  standard  of 
the  developed  part  of  the  world. 

Our  effort  has  to  be  maintained  and 
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it  has  to  be  continued  and  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  sit  back  and  say  that 
we  do  not  want  to  take  part  in  this 
world  any  more. 

Whatever  there  is  in  the  future  for 
our  trade  and  whatever  there  is  in  the 
future  for  a  balanced  peaceful  world, 
and  whatever  there  is  in  the  future  in 
terms  of  taking  economic  advantage  of 
the  great  overcapacity  that  our  country 
has  created,  lies  in  our  backing  these 
kinds  of  institutions. 

Let  me  say  this — our  money  does  not 
go  out  of  our  country.  For  the  most  part, 
we  have  that  money  come  back  here  for 
our  goods — and  it  is  our  goods  that  are 
going  out  of  the  country,  and  they  are 
goods  that  represent  the  overcapacitance 
that  we  have  built  up  in  tliis  great  Na- 
tion. It  represents  a  reflection  of  our 
great  productivity. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  we  support  the 
bill  with  the  sensible  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  and  I  hope  that 
tills  bill  will  pass. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  be  proposed?  If  not, 
under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  the  regular  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  rise? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
the  Committee  had  risen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  failed  to 
observe  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
who  was  on  his  feet. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BY    MR.    RANGEL 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rancel  :  At  the 
end  of  the  bUl,  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

Sec.  2.  The  Asian  Development  Bank  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  19.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  Instruct  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank  to 
vote  against  any  loan  or  other  utilization  of 
the  funds  of  the  Bank  for  the  benefit  of  any 
country  with  respect  to  which  the  President 
has  made  a  determination,  and  so  notified 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  such  country  has  failed  to  take 
adequate  steps  to  prevent  narcotic  drugs 
and  other  controlled  substances  (as  defined 
by  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1970)  produced  or 
processed.  In  whole  or  In  psirt,  in  such  coun- 
try, or  transported  through  such  country, 
from  being  sold  Illegally  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  such  country  to  United  States 
Government  personnel  or  their  dependents, 
or  from  entering  the  United  States  unlaw- 
fully. Such  Instruction  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect until  the  President  determines,  and  so 
notifies  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that 
the  government  of  such  country  has  taken 
adequate  steps  to  prevent  such  sale  or  entry 
of  narcotic  drugs  and  other  controlled  sub- 
stances." 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman  if  the  amendment  is 
the  same  amendment  that  he  offered  to 
the  bill  that  was  previously  considered  by 
the  House? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Yes,  it  is.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Concerning  narcotics.  I 
think  we  would  all  be  willing  to  accept 
it.  We  did  before  in  connection  with  the 
preceding  bill. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  be  proposed,  under 
the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Nedzi.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  749)  to  authorize  U.S.  contributions 
to  the  special  fimds  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 785,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  256,  nays  132,  not  voting  43, 
as  follows : 

I  Roll  No.  15) 
YEAS— 256 


Abourezk 

Arends 

Blester 

Abzug 

Ashley 

Bingham 

Adams 

Asp  In 

Blanton 

Addabbo 

Badlllo 

Blatnlk 

Anderson, 

Barrett 

Boland 

Calif. 

BcKich 

BoUlng 

Anderson.  111. 

Belcher 

Bow 

Andrews 

Bergland 

Brademas 

Annunzlo 

Blaggi 

Brasco 
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Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carney 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chtsholm 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Collins,  lU. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Curlin 

Danielson 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

DellenbaclE 

Dellums 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Drinan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Ericnborn 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

PasceU 

Flndley 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Forsythe 
Eraser 

PreiinghuyBcn 
Prenzel 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Orasso 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Griffln 
Grlfflths 
Gubser 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen,  Wash. 


Harrington 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

HUlis 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kastenmeier 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyi 

Leggett 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McColUster 

McCulIoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFaU 
McKay 
McKevitt 
McKlnney 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mallary 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mikva 

MUler.  Calif. 
Minish 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mitchell 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy.  Dl. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Obey 
OHara 
O'Neill 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
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Perkins 

Peyser 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Podell 
.  Poff 

Price,  ni. 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Selberling 

Sisk 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stanton, 

J.  WlUiam 
Stanton, 

James  V, 
Stelger.  Wl*. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tlernan 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanii 
Veysey 
Vigorlto 
Waldie 
Ware 
Whalen 
Wh  alley 
White 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
WUllams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Abbitt 

Abemethy 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aspinall 

Baker 

Baring 

Bennett 

Betts 

BevlU 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Byron 

CabeU 

Caffery 

Camp 

Cbappell 

Clancy 

Clark 


Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Crane 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dtnt 
Devine 
Dickinaon 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Fountain 
Prey 


F\iqua 
Gaydos 
GoodUng 
Gross 
Grover 
Hagan 
Haley 
HaU 

Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Harsha 
Hays 
Hull 

Hun  gate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jonas 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Kemp 


King 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lon?,  La. 

McClure 

McMUlan 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Mazzoli 

Michel 

MiUer.  Ohio 

MiUs.  Md. 

Mizell 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Nichols 

Nix 

Pettis 

Pickle 


Pike 

Price,  Tex. 

Randall 

Rarick 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Rinh 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 


Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Zion 


NOT  VOTINC3 — 43 


Alexander 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Bell 

Blackburn 
Boggs 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Carter 
Clay 
Corman 
Culver 
Derwlnskl 
Dwyer 
Edwards.  La. 
Esch 


Evins,  Tenn. 

Galiflanakls 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gucie 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hubert 

Horton 

Karth 

Kyros 

Lennon 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MUls,  Ark. 


Moorhead 

OKonskl 

Passman 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Quillen 

Rlegle 

Slkes 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steele 

Wolff 

Young,  Tex. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Kyros  for,  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 
Mr.  Staggers  for,  with  Mr.  Slkes  against. 
Mrs.  Dwyer  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 
Mr.  Gude  for,  with  Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee 
against. 
Mr.  Moorhead  for,  with  Mr.  Quillen  against. 
Mr.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Blackburn  against. 
Mr.  Wolff  for,  with  Mr.  Galiflanakls  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
CTay. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Powell. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  GOODLING  clianged  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Further  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
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include  extraneous  material  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATION  ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2010)  to  provide  for  in- 
creased participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  International  Development 
Association. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  S.  2010,  with  Mr. 
Nedzi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Widnall)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  Join  me  in 
support  of  S.  2010,  a  bill  authorizing  the 
United  States  to  participate  In  the  third 
replenishment  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Association.  The  IDA,  which 
is  an  affiliate  of  the  World  Bank,  is  de- 
signed to  provide  flexible  financing  to 
its  imderdeveloped  member  nations  in  an 
effort  to  aid  them  in  gaining  a  foothold 
into  the  future. 

Briefly,  the  measure  before  the  House 
would  authorize  a  total  appropriation  of 
$960  million,  spread  over  3  years,  with 
annual  payments  of  $320  million. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  con- 
tribution. Eighteen  other  nations  are 
joining  us  In  a  replenishment  totaling 
$2.4  billion.  Even  before  we  have  acted 
advance  contributions  totaling  $314  mil- 
lion have  been  made  by  nine  countries. 
This  demonstrates  their  confidence  In 
IDA,  their  confidence  in  our  contribution, 
and  their  willingness  to  assume  an  ap- 
propriate role  in  helping  underde- 
veloped countries  help  themselves. 

The  IDA'S  program  for  action  employs 
governmental  contributions  In  a  manner 
both  efficient  and  effective.  Concentrat- 
ing on  the  infrastructure,  the  program 
seeks  to  establish  the  groundwork  on 
which  to  build  a  viable  economic  com- 
munity. Little  foresight  Is  required  to 
see  that  industry  cannot  survive  in  a 
vacuum.  Before  factories  can  be  built, 
there  must  be  electricity  to  run  them. 
In  addition,  there  must  be  transportation 
to  bring  the  goods  to  market,  and  hous- 
ing and  education  for  the  workers.  IDA 
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recognizes  that  these  projects  cannot  be 
supported  by  hard-term  loans.  IDA 
therefore  underwrites  these  projects 
with  50-year  soft-term  loans  Including  a 
10-year  grace  period. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  placing  the  United  States 
in  the  forefront  of  this  vital  multination 
endeavor  to  aid  these  nations  in  their 
struggle  to  take  their  place  among  the 
developed  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  authorizes  the  United  States  to  con- 
tribute S960  million  to  the  International 
Development  Association,  which  is  the 
soft-lo.in  window  of  the  World  Bank. 

This  contribution  would  be  the  U.S. 
share  of  the  third  replenishment  of  the 
IDA  resources,  and  would  be  39.3  percent 
of  the  total  replenishment.  Some  17  other 
industrialized  nations  would  provide  the 
reat.  I  would  like  to  point  out  at  the  out- 
set that  our  relative  share  of  the  burden 
in  this  replenishment  would  be  4  percent 
less  than  our  initial  contribution,  so  our 
relative  burden  is  less.  Other  countries 
are  carrying  the  majority  of  the  load,  and 
this  proves  that  the  concept  of  the  bur- 
den sharing  as  envisioned  by  President 
Eisenhower,  and  as  endorsed  and  nur- 
tured by  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son, has  worked  admirably  well.  The 
.nresent  administration  fully  recognizes 
the  value  and  validity  of  this  burden 
sharing,  and  has  brought  forward  this 
request. 

The  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation started  its  operations  in  1960, 
after  some  years  of  consideration  by  this 
and  other  countries.  The  concept  of  a 
concessional  loan  facility  for  the  World 
Bank  was  recognized  by  our  coimtry,  and 
by  both  political  parties.  The  record  of 
achievement  for  IDA  has  been  impressive, 
and  fully  vindicates  the  judgment  of 
those  who  founded  and  supported  it. 
From  an  original  membership  of  68,  IDA 
has  107  member  nations.  Of  those,  18  are 
so-called  part  I  countries,  which  provide 
the  actual  resources  that  IDA  uses  for  its 
lending.  The  recipient  countries  provided 
some  $263  million  in  IDA's  initial  re- 
sources, but  have  not  been  required  to 
contribute  to  the  replenishment  re- 
sources. Again,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  United  States,  even  though  it  is  the 
single  largest  donor,  contributes  less 
than  half  the  resources  that  IDA  has. 
Our  17  partners  in  the  part  I  category 
of  rnember.=  hip  will  contribute  more  than 
60  percent  of  this,  the  third  replenish- 
ment. 

The  United  States  is  behind  on  its 
pledge,  and  IDA  is  currently  being  sup- 
ported by  the  advance  contributions  of 
our  partners.  These  advance  contribu- 
tions wW  run  out  this  spring,  so  that  if 
IDA  is  to  remain  as  the  strong  and  viable 
institution  it  is,  favorable  action  on  this 
bill  is  absolutely  essential. 

We  are  not  being  asked  to  contribute 
more  than  a  fair  share,  but  only  an 
amount  equal  to  our  relative  wealth  in 
the  world.  Moreover,  the  World  Bank  is 
not  asking  for  a  free  gift;  it  contributes 
about  $100  million  annually  to  IDA 
through  transfers  from  the  earnings  it 
has  in  its  regular  lending  operations.  If 
we  seek  fairness,  surely  this  is  it,  for  the 
CXVIII 129— Part  2 
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record  shows  that  our  partners  in  IDA 
faithfully  increased  their  pledges  and 
payments  as  their  ability  has  increased. 
Moreover,  our  partners  have  also  made 
advance  contributions  to  IDA,  to  enable 
it  to  continue  operations  in  this  past 
year,  even  though  they  had  no  clear  duty 
or  responsibility  to  do  so,  since  action 
had  not  been  completed  on  the  third  re- 
plenishment. More  eloquent,  more  con- 
vincing proof  could  not  be  asked  for  than 
this,  that  IDA  has  made  itself  a  tool  that 
our  partners  and  allies  consider  essential 
for  the  development  of  the  world.  It  is 
the  largest  of  the  multilateral  conces- 
sional lending  agencies,  with  107  mem- 
bers, and  it  is  the  very  embodiment  of 
international  cooperation  and  mutual 
self-help. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  IDA 
had  made  274  commitments,  totaling 
$3.34  billion,  scattered  through  58  coun- 
tries. Of  these  commitments  about  $2  bil- 
lion had  actually  been  disbursed.  These 
commitments  included  $177  miUion  in 
credits  to  Latin  American  countries,  thus 
providing  additional  assistance  above 
and  beyond  that  available  through  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  Most 
of  the  fimds  have  gone  to  the  are^s  of 
greatest  need — some  $2.3  billion  to  coun- 
tries in  Asia  and  the  Middle  East.  Some 
$666  million  in  assistance  has  gone  to 
countries  in  Africa,  and  $177  million  to 
Turkey. 

Much  IDA  assistance  has  gone  to  India 
and  Pakistan,  but  their  share  of  IDA 
credits  has  dropped  considerably  in  re- 
cent years — 15  percent  between  1967  and 
1971,  and  IDA  now  reports  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  this  trend  v/ill  continue,  thus 
making  IDA  resources  available  to  a 
larger  number  of  developing  countries. 

IDA  makes  the  basic  development 
loans  without  which  development  cannot 
take  place.  These  are  the  infrastructure 
loans — the  roads,  the  dams,  the  electrical 
power  projects,  the  agricultural  projects 
that  are  at  once  costly  and  difficult  to 
finance  by  ordinary  means.  IDA  provides 
the  fimds  that  make  the  crucial  differ- 
ence between  a  country's  ability  to  fi- 
nance a  project  or  having  to  abandon 
it — for  although  countries  generally  pro- 
vide most  of  their  own  development 
capital,  there  is  often  a  gap  that  abso- 
lutely cannot  be  covered  except  through 
a  concessional  loan  of  the  tyiDe  IDA  can 
offer. 

IDA  loans  go  to  the  sectors  where  they 
are  most  needed — some  25  percent  to 
agriculture,  and  another  25  percent  to 
transportation  projects.  Electric  power 
projects,  education,  and  telecommunica- 
tions projects  receive  about  6  to  8  per- 
cent of  IDA  credits. 

These  development  projects  are  the 
kind  of  works  that  we  in  our  own  coimtry 
support  with  soft  loans,  through  such 
immensely  successful  operations  as  the 
rural  electrification  program.  Conces- 
sional lending  terms  are  familiar  to  us  in 
our  own  domestic  operations,  so  we  have 
a  sound  basis  for  understanding  the  need 
of  such  programs  in  other  countries.  The 
difference  is  that  we  have  been  blessed 
with  the  capacity  to  finance  the  domestic 
programs  from  our  own  resources,  where- 
as developing  coimtries  must  turn  to  the 
industrial  coimtries  for  at  least  some  as- 
sistance.  IDA   provides   essentially   the 


crucial  difference  between  what  a  coun- 
try can  afford  to  do  on  its  own  and  what 
ic  must  do  in  order  to  progress  and  de- 
velop. 

As  in  the  cases  of  other  international 
lending  institutions,  the  contribution  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  would  take  the  form 
of  a  letter  of  credit,  to  be  drawn  against 
only  as  need  arises.  During  the  first  2 
years,  drawings  against  our  letter  of 
credit  probably  would  not  exceed  $60  mil- 
lion, which  is  a  very  small  fraction  of  our 
total  contribution  for  those  years.  Most 
of  the  drawing  down  will  take  place  in 
the  midseventies  or  later.  The  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  procedure  is  that  it  not 
only  protects  us  against  excessive  expen- 
ditures in  any  one  year,  but  also  protects 
our  balance-of-payments  position.  In 
fact,  the  adverse  balance-of-payments 
impact  of  IDA  operations  probably  will 
not  exceed  $30  million  during  the  first  2 
years  of  operations  under  this  replenish- 
ment. If,  as  I  believe  might  happen,  the 
United  States  becomes  more  competitive 
in  international  markets,  we  should  win 
a  Mgher  share  of  IDA  procurements,  and 
that,  together  with  tlie  fact  that  IDA 
operates  out  of  a  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, should  mean  that  our  long  run 
balance-of-payments  impact  will  be  posi- 
tive. Overall,  the  World  Bank  actually 
makes  a  net  return  to  this  country — and 
it  is  a  bargain  investment. 

I  have  written,  and  the  committee  ap- 
proved, an  amendment  on  expropriation 
which  is  included  in  this  authorization 
bill.  The  amendment  is  identical  to  the 
one  attached  to  S.  748  and  S.  749.  As  in 
those  cases,  it  provides  a  clear  U.S.  policy 
on  expropriation. 

With  particular  respect  to  IDA,  how- 
ever, I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
expropriation  amendment  will  provide 
much  encouragement  for  the  use  of  the 
International  Center  for  tlie  Settlement 
of  Investment  Disputes,  which  is  set  up 
in  the  World  Bank  for  the  exact  purpose 
of  arbitrating  differences  involving  in- 
ternational investments,  IDA  nations  in- 
volved in  expropriation  problems  are  al- 
ready familiar  with  the  Center,  and  many 
have  signed  the  Convention  which 
created  it.  I  believe  that  the  amendment 
will  go  far  toward  making  it  plain  that 
the  United  States  expects  only  fair  treat- 
ment in  expropriation  matters,  and  that 
we  are  more  than  willing  to  allow  im- 
partial international  arbitration  to  settle 
disputes. 

We  have  a  duty  to  protect  the  rights  of 
our  citizens,  and  to  assure  their  fair 
treatment  by  other  countries.  Expropria- 
tions may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time, 
and  in  the  national  interests  of  the  coun- 
tries involved.  Yet  unjustified  actions 
must  be  discomaged.  because  private  in- 
vestment is  essential  to  the  development 
of  many  countries  around  the  world.  If 
unjustified,  capricious  expropriations 
take  place  we  can  expect  to  see  a  decline 
in  private  investment,  wliich  will  ad- 
versely affect  the  prospects  of  developing 
countries.  These  nations  need  to  effec- 
tively utilize  all  the  capital  they  can  save 
internally,  to  attract  the  international 
assistance  that  they  can,  and  to  encour- 
age prudent  private  investments  when- 
ever this  is  possible.  A  fair,  sensible  in- 
ternational policy  on  foreign  private  in- 
vestment may  be  a  key  to  this,  and  that 
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is  why  I  have  offered  this  expropriation 
amendment.  I  believe  it  is  as  sensible  as 
it  is  simple,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
adopted. 

The  World  Bank  has  been  in  business 
for  almost  three  decades.  It  has  proved 
its  worth  and  value.  The  Bank,  in  its 
ordinary  lending  operations,  earns  a  good 
rate  of  return.  About  half  its  earnings  are 
plowed  into  the  soft-loan  operations  of 
IDA — and  the  contributions  of  the  Bank 
itself  now  total  better  than  $595  million, 
$110  million  last  year  alone.  The  World 
Bank  believes  in  IDA,  and  supports  it 
with  a  healthy  investment  every  year. 
Our  17  partners  in  IDA  contributions 
contribute  a  healthy  share — in  fact,  will 
contribute  more  than  ourselves  to  this 
replenishment. 

Our  own  country  believes  in  IDA.  We 
helped  formulate  the  agency,  and  it  has 
received  two  replenishments  in  resources 
from  us.  Four  Presidents  have  supported 
it,  including  President  Nixon.  I  believe 
that  the  House  should  approve  this  bill, 
and  urge  favorable  action  today. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse this  bill  that  is  now  pending  before 
us.  I  think  it  is  needed.  It  is  thoroughly 
justified.  It  has  been  well  explained 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  . 

However.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  one  tiling  in  connection 
with  it.  On  page  4  of  the  report  you  will 
find  that  prompt  action  by  the  United 
States  is  essential  if  the  third  replen- 
ishment is  to  achieve  its  goals.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  pertinent  agreement,  the 
third  replenisliment  cannot  become  ef- 
fective until  donors  pledging  not  le.ss 
than  $1.9  billion  and  including  at  least 
12  of  the  18  part  I  members  have  notified 
IDA  that  they  will  make  the  specified 
contributions.  The  third  replenishment 
cannot  become  effective,  thus,  unless  the 
United  States  commits  its  share. 

Numerous  countries  have  already  com- 
mitted funds  to  IDA  in  advance  of  the 
replenisliment  coming  into  effect  on  the 
expectation  that  the  United  States  will 
make  its  agreed  contribution.  Australia, 
Canada,  Denmark,  Finland,  Germany, 
Japan.  Kuwait,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Yugoslavia  have  pledged  or  formally 
committed  in  advance  more  than  $314 
million.  These  advance  contributions  and 
pledges  have  been  made  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  early  action  by  the  United  States 
to  make  the  third  replenishment  effec- 
tive. In  addition,  the  World  Bank  has 
made  its  normal  annual  transfer  to  IDA 
out  of  Bank  net  profits.  This  year's  trans- 
fer amounted  to  $110  million. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  exemplifies  what 
we  have  been  asking  that  should  be  done 
by  our  representatives  in  connection  with 
participation  in  multilateral  agencies,  an 
increased  sharing  in  the  burden  by  other 
nations  and  a  decrease  in  the  share  that 
the  United  States  has  put  into  its  par- 
ticipation. The  U.S.  participation  is  go- 
ing down  while  at  the  same  time  major 
increases  are  being  made  by  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  bill.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  pass 
it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  5  minutes 


to  the  gentleman   from  Michigan   <Mr. 
Gerald R.  Ford). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  the  outset  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  House  on  the  action  taken 
thus  far  for  the  very  substantial  margin 
by  which  the  first  two  bills  were  approved 
this  afternoon.  The  vote  on  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Association  was 
285  to  102  and  in  the  case  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  the  vote  was  255  to 
132. 

The  vote  in  each  case  was  a  strong 
affirmation  of  the  backing  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  on  behalf  of 
these  two  organizations.  At  this  point  I 
would  like  to  urge  the  members  of  the 
committee  to  equally  strongly  support 
the  bill  before  the  committee  at  the 
present  time,  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  International  Development  Act. 

In  my  hand,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
letter  from  the  President  which  I  would 
like  to  read,  indicating  the  support  of  the 
President  for  all  three  of  the  measures 
that  have  been  before  the  House  this 
afternoon.  As  indicated  earlier,  the  first 
two  measures  have  already  passed,  and 
we  now  have  the  third  before  us  at  the 
present  time.  The  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  supporting  this  legislation  fol- 
lows the  action  originally  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  supported  by  President 
Kennedy,  likewise  supported  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  now  by  President 
Nixon.  With  your  indulgence  I  will  read 
this  letter  from  the  White  House.  It  is 
dated  February  1,  1972: 

FEBRUARY   1,  1972. 

Dear  Jerry:  My  January  19.  1972  policy 
statement  on  "Economic  Assistance  and  In- 
vestment Security  in  Developing  Nations" 
expressed  the  great  importance  I  attach  to 
meeting  In  full  the  pledges  we  make  to  the 
international  financial  institutions  that  play 
so  vital  a  role  in  financial  development 
abroad. 

I  wish  to  stress  now.  as  I  did  then,  that  our 
contributions  to  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  represent  our  most  concrete 
form  of  support  for  regional  development  in 
Latin  America.  Together  with  our  vital  con- 
tributions to  the  International  Development 
Association,  the  World  Bank  and  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  they  are  essential  ele- 
ments in  our  development  assistance  policy. 

The  three  bills  that  are  now  on  the  calen- 
dar of  the  House  of  Representatives,  pro- 
viding for  contributions  to  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  (S.  748),  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  (S.  749)  and  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  (S.  2010) ,  are 
precisely  the  items  of  authorizing  legislation 
to  which  my  January  19  statement  referred. 
I  strongly  urge  Congressional  passage  of  these 
bills — bills  which  are  truly  a  cornerstone  to 
our  search  for  peaceful  development  in  the 
world. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  I  said  at  the  outset, 
we  have  done  a  good  job  this  afternoon, 
thus  far  with  an  overwhelming  ap- 
proval of  the  first  of  the  two  bills  on 
the  agenda.  I  urge  at  this  point  a  favor- 
able consideration  of  the  legislation  now 
before  the  Committee. 

I  add  in  justifying  a  favorable  vote 
an  important  point  that  has  been  made 
by  two  previous  speakers.  This  is  a  case, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  other  two.  of  an 
instance  where  if  we  put  up  one  U.S. 
dollar,  we  get  considerably  more  finan- 
cial cooperation  from  other  contribut- 
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ing  nations.  In  this  instance,  for  every 
2  U.S.  dollars  utilized,  there  will  be  $3 
contributed  by  the  other  members  of  the 
organization.  I  think  this  is  a  good  in- 
vestment. It  will  pay  off  in  the  future  as 
it  has  in  the  past.  I  urge  favorable  con- 
sideration  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  had  some  excellent  speeches  made 
on  this  bill  from  both  sides  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  feel  that  imder  the  5- 
minute  rule,  the  Members  will  have  ade- 
quate  protection  on  this  particular  bill, 
so  I  hope  we  can  agree  to  dispense  with 
further  general  debate  at  this  time,  and 
that  the  Members  can  rely  upon  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  desire  to  yield  further 
time? 

Mr.  WIDNALI^.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  said 
that  I  would  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Archer)  and 
I  would  like  to  do  so  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  bill  as  it  is  now 
written.  I  cannot  in  conscience  pass  on 
to  future  generations  in  this  country 
the  burden  of  paying  an  additional  $480 
million  which  will  be  put  into  IDA  dur- 
ing the  next  3  years — over  and  above 
what  the  annual  commitment  would  be 
if  it  were  continued  at  the  present  level. 
I  think  it  is  important  for  this  House 
to  distinguish  between  this  bill  and  the 
two  bills  which  have  just  been  passed. 
The  loans  under  IDA  do  not  provide  for 
sound  and  realistic  repayment.  They  are 
so-called  soft  loans — and  the  repay- 
ment experience  will  not  be  good. 

We  now  hear  about  the  decreasing  per- 
centage of  American  involvement.  But 
this  decrease  is  actually  very  small.  What 
we  are  not  told  by  the  proponents  is  that 
this  bill  provides  for  a  one  hundred  per- 
cent dollar  increase  in  our  annual  com- 
mitment. 

I  do  not  call  this  a  decrease — I  call  it 
adding  fuel  and  fire  to  the  flames  of  in- 
flation, deficit  spending,  and  our  deficit 
balance  of  payments  in  the  world. 

When  this  bill  last  passed  in  1969,  I 
believe,  there  were  over  150  votes  against 
it.  I  think  today  it  is  even  more  critical 
in  this  country  than  it  was  at  that  time. 
Ten  years  have  now  expired  since  we 
commenced  contributions  to  IDA.  The 
beginning  of  repayments,  if  they  are  go- 
ing to  come,  as  we  have  been  promised, 
should  be  occurring  today;  so  it  should 
cut  down  the  amount  of  new  commit- 
ments and  additional  contributions  to  be 
made  to  this  fund. 

There  is  ultimately  no  provision  for 
any  return  of  these  dollars  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  of  America- 
even  if  they  were  repaid  which  I  doubt 
that  they  will  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  bill  is  being 
read  and  is  open  for  amendment,  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  reduce  our  com- 
mitment— as  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  said  previously  last 
year — to  its  pristine  purity,  to  th" 
amount  of  money  which  we  are  currently 
ccxitributing  today  on  a  per  snnuni  basis 
which  is  $160  million  rather  than  doub- 
ling it  to  $320  million.  I  do  not  believe 
this  country  can  afford  to  do  so  at  this 
time. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield 
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3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  tMr.  Halpern). 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
former  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  as  one  who 
served  on  the  International  Finance 
Subcommittee,  I  have  had  considerable 
opportunity  to  evaluate  the  superb 
achievements  of  IDA. 

Now  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  can  view  the  activities 
of  the  Association  with  an  even  broader 
perspective  and  I  am  convinced  that  our 
participation  in  the  Association  is  a  vital 
and  effective  part  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  is  a  cornerstone  of 
our  efforts  in  the  area  of  peaceful  cooper- 
ation. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  present  bill  before  us  pro- 
viding for  replenishment  of  IDA'S  re- 
sources. 

This  bill  reflects  a  reasonable  and  care- 
fully negotiated  international  imder- 
standing  among  a  larger  number  of 
sovereign  nations — among  which  we  are 
important  but  only  one.  It  represents  a 
plan  for  orderly  financing  over  a  3-year 
period  of  an  in.stitution  that  most  of  us 
regard  as  the  leading  multilateral  insti- 
tution providing  assistance  to  the  poorest 
nations  on  concessionary  terms  appro- 
priate for  these  coimtries.  Other  coun- 
tries—whose combined  contributions  ex- 
ceed the  amount  we  are  considering  to- 
day—have already  taken  the  steps  to 
carry  out  this  multiyear  plan;  the  United 
States  however,  has  been  tardy  in  allow- 
ing the  understanding  to  come  into  effect 
and  forced  IDA  to  reply  upon  advance 
contributions  from  other  countries — con- 
tributions which  have  already  been  com- 
mitted. 

I  think  Congress  should  approve  the 
bargain  we  struck  in  fair  negotiations 
R-ith  other  nations  and  allow  this  im- 
portant replenishment  of  IDA  resources 
to  go  forward.  Our  failure  to  so  act  would 
have  important  foreign  policy  implica- 
tions— far  out  of  line  with  the  cost  to  us. 
The  replenishment  represents  a  pack- 
age: other  countries  agreed  to  their  pro- 
posed contribution  because  we  agreed  to 
make  a  certain  contribution.  If  we  refuse 
now,  the  replenishment,  if  it  went  for- 
ward at  all,  w^ould  have  to  be  renegotiat- 
ed at  a  greatly  reduced  level.  The  prob- 
abilities would  be— in  fact — that  we 
would  be  denying  the  poorest  countries 
resources  amounting  to  $5  for  every  $2 
we  fail  to  provide,  a  most  imdesirable 
outcome. 

Furthermore,  the  $320  million  per  year 
for  3  years  that  is  our  share  would  affect 
our  budget  only  over  an  extended  period 
of  years— 10  or  more.  The  budgetary  im- 
pact of  our  contributions  are  delayed 
through  the  use  of  letters  of  credit  in- 
stead of  cash  for  making  subscription 
payments.  There  is  no  budgetary  impact 
until  these  letters  of  credit  are  encashed 
by  IDA  to  meet  its  disbursements — which 
happens  only  over  the  next  decade  or 
more.  The  anticipated  budget  impact  for 
fiscal  year  1972  is  $10  million  and  $55 
million  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  symbolizes  the 

'burden-sharing"  we  are  seeking  from 

other  countries   a   point   so  well  made 

by  the  minority  leaders.  The  benefits 
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from  our  participation  far  outweigh  the 
costs.  Let  us  not  be  so  shortsighted  as  to 
refuse  to  bear  our  fair  share  in  this 
major  effort  to  help  the  developing  world. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  now 
have  before  us  S.  2010,  which  will  provide 
additional  fimds  to  the  International 
Development  Association.  This  organiza- 
tion, established  in  1960  as  an  affiliate  of 
the  World  Bank,  has  a  proven  track 
record  of  effective  operation  and  accom- 
plishments. It  is  the  world's  largest  single 
multinational  institution  extending 
credit  on  concessionary  terms  to  finance 
high  priority  development  projects  and 
programs  of  the  least  developed  of  its 
member  nations.  The  initial  membership 
of  68  has  grown  to  107  nations.  This  in- 
stitution has  been  a  major  force  in  at- 
tacking the  gap  between  the  developed 
and  developing  nations. 

I  believe  it  is  very  important  to  note 
several  facts.  Each  dollar  contributed  by 
the  United  States  will  generate  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  contribu- 
tions by  other  nations.  In  comparison 
with  the  initial  U.S.  contribution,  the 
U.S.  share  authorized  in  this  bill  attests 
to  a  gradual  incre.ise  in  the  development 
burdens  assumed  by  other  countries. 

The  U.S.  contribution  takes  the  form 
of  letters  of  credit,  providing  for  pro- 
curement in  the  United  States.  In  that 
regard  the  executive  is  currently  study- 
ing measures  to  enhance  procurement  in 
the  United  States  in  respect  to  projects 
financed  by  IDA  and  plans  to  increase 
the  flow  of  information  to  potential  U.S. 
suppliers.  It  is  also  expected  that  a  re- 
alignment of  international  exchange 
rates  should  contribute  significantly  to 
the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  suppliers. 

Here  again,  in  this  bill,  we  have  the 
advantage  of  a  multinational  organiza- 
tion as  a  means  of  our  assisting  develop- 
ing nations.  And  again,  we  have  the  com- 
mittee amendment  protecting  American 
interests  in  the  expropriation  of  Ameri- 
can property. 

Again  I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  continue  their  support  of  this  success- 
ful international  organization  and  to 
vote  for  passage  of  S.  2010. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  is  no  fur- 
ther request  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  11.  The  United  States  Governor  is 
hereby  authorized  to  agree  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  to  contribute  to  the  As- 
sociation three  annual  Installments  of  $320,- 
000,000  each  bls  recommended  In  the  'Report 
of  the  Executive  Director  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  on  Additions  to  IDA  Resources: 
Third  Replenishment."  dated  July  21,  1970. 
There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  the 
amounts  necessary  for  payment  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  three  annual  In- 
staUments  of  $320,000,000  each  for  the 
United  States  share  of  the  increase  in  the 
resources  of  the  Association." 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ccmmittee  amendment:  Page  1.  line  5, 
strike  out  "section"  and  in.sert  in  lieu  there- 
of "seotions". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY    MR.   ARCHER 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Archer:  On 
page  1,  line  8.  strike  out  ■$320.000.000 "  and 
insert  "$160,000,000  each",  and  strike  out 
lines  9  and  10  and  through  to  period  on  line 
11.  On  page  2.  line  4  strike  out  "$320.000.000" 
and  insert  "$160,000,000". 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  a 
time  when  the  United  States  is  suffer- 
ing from  a  serious  balance-of-payments 
deficit,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  inappropriate 
for  the  Congress  to  authorize  a  100-per- 
cent increase  in  our  country's  contribu- 
tion to  the  International  Development 
Association.  Through  the  10  years  that 
it  has  existed,  the  IDA  has  caused  a  drain 
on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  therefore  offer  this  amend- 
ment which  would  keep  our  contribution 
to  IDA  at  the  present  level  of  $160  million 
per  year  instead  of  increasing  it  to  $320 
million  per  year. 

As  we  are  well  aware,  the  United  States 
has  not  yet  brought  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments into  equilibrium.  In  fact,  we  are 
now  even  experiencing  a  trade  deficit. 
The  administration  has  taken  significant 
and  encouraging  steps  to  curb  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  and  the  trade 
deficit,  but  we  are  still  going  to  face  this 
problem  in  the  years  to  come.  A  doubling 
of  the  U.S.  contribution  to  IDA  is  hardly 
in  keeping  with  those  measure  to  improve 
oiu-  trade  and  balance  of  payments,  and 
no  one  can  predict  with  certainty,  in 
spite  of  what  you  have  heard  today,  the 
results  of  this  legislation  on  our  balance 
of  payments,  particularly  since  there  is 
no  provision  in  this  act  assuring  that 
the  funds  will  be  spent  in  the  United 
States,  as  was  previously  in  the  law. 

In  the  10  years  that  IDA  has  existed 
the  United  States  has  extended  over  $1 
billion  in  credit.  Of  this  over  $1  billion. 
IDA  has  used  $611  million.  Project  pro- 
curement and  administrative  expenses  in 
the  United  States  have  amounted  to  only 
$328  million,  however,  or  a  deficit  of  $283 
million  in  our  balance  of  payments. 

This  week  once  again  Congress  has 
been  asked  to  increase  the  ceiling  on  the 
national  debt  limit  from  $430  billion  to 
$480  billion.  With  Federal  spending  at 
unprecedented  heights,  it  has  been  evi- 
dent for  some  time  that  the  United  States 
is  now  overextended.  In  the  face  of  this 
situation,  we  are  now  requested  to  in- 
creasejthis  particular  type  of  foreign  aid 
by  a  whopping  100  percent  per  year. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it,  contributions 
to  IDA  are  another  form  of  foreign  aid. 

IDA,  which  is  the  "soft-loan"  affiliate 
of  the  World  Bank,  makes  development 
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loans  on  a  50-year  basis  with  no  interest 
other  than  a  three-quarter  percent  per 
year  service  charge  and  no  repayment 
for  the  first  10  years. 

As  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  indicates,  there  is  every  possibility 
that  a  majority  of  these  loans  will  never 
be  repaid. 

The  American  public,  in  recent  years, 
has  expressed  its  opposition  to  increas- 
ing foreign  aid  outlays.  Now  is  the  time 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
reverse  the  process  of  "spend  now  and 
pay  later" — thus  passing  on  an  ever-in- 
creasing tax  burden  to  generations  yet 
unborn.  I  call  upon  the  House  to  adopt 
this  amendment  to  maintain  our  con- 
tributions to  IDA  at  the  present  level. 

Holding  the  program  at  the  existing 
level,  of  course,  would  require  negotia- 
tion among  IDA  member  nations  con- 
cerning the  third  replenishment  agree- 
ment. But  renegotiation  has  occurred  be- 
fore. This  is  not  a  precedent — and  it  can 
be  done  now. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  facet  of 
this  legislation  is  that  most  of  our  con- 
tributions will  never  be  repaid,  and  in 
this  it  differs  greatly  from  the  two  bills 
already  passed  today.  I  include  for  the 
record  the  January  1972  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  which  soimds  the 
warning  that  most  lenders  and  borrow- 
ers in  this  program  alike  have  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  day  of  reckoning : 

The  Pooh  Nations'  Debts 
The  development  decade,  as  optimists  called 
the  1960s,  is  being  followed  by  the  debt 
decade,  as  realists  might  call  the  1970s.  It 
figured.  Eager  to  lead  their  peoples  into  a  new 
world,  the  governments  of  the  poor  nations 
earlier  shopped  the  world  for  loans,  looking 
for  the  cheapest,  taking  the  best  they  could 
get.  The  rich  loaned  practically  everywhere: 
public  lenders  did  it  to  buy  friends  and  influ- 
ence, to  create  markets  for  their  own  exports, 
even  to  do  good;  private  lenders  did  It  to 
make  money.  Of  $43  billion  owed  by  the 
developing  countries  to  public  lenders.  $20 
billion  comes  due  in  1970-75,  the  World  Bank 
says,  and  of  $16  billion  owed  to  private  lend- 
ers. $13  billion.  Until  the  war  crisis,  India's 
debt  repayments  amounted  annually  to  half 
cf  its  new  loans.  The  problem  has  been  thor- 
oughly studied  and  anticipated:  Lester  Pear- 
son called  it  "explosive,"  Rudolph  Peterson 
called  It  "urgent."  Yet  most  lenders  and  bor- 
rowers alike  have  simply  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  day  of  reckoning.  Now,  for  an  Increasing 
number  of  countries,  it's  here. 

The  symptoms  are  easily  visible.  Politically, 
debt  problems  mean  political  tension;  eco- 
nomically they  mean  economic  tension.  The 
coup  the  other  day  in  Ghana,  for  Instance, 
can  be  traced  quite  clearly  to  Prime  Minister 
Busia's  inability  to  meet  his  people's  demands 
iaT  a  better  life,  and  his  creditors'  demands 
for  their  money.  The  colonel  who  ousted  him 
shows  no  promise  of  being  able  to  do  any 
better.  If  the  experience  of  other  coup-struck 
countries  Is  a  guide,  he  will  merely  use  his 
power  to  try  to  repress  the  discontent  that 
otherwise  would  have  flowed  out  through 
democratic  channels.  He  has  his  work  cut 
out  for  him  because  the  price  of  cocoa,  the 
main  source  of  Ghana's  export  earnings,  is 
sharply  down. 

Chile's  case  Is  Interesting,  not  to  say  ca- 
lamitous. Its  scheduled  debt  payments 
amount  to  a  giant  35  per  cent  of  Its  export 
earnings.  Currently  It's  trying  to  "renegoti- 
ate" payments  of  debts  totaling  $3  billion. 
But  lender  governments,  the  International 
agencies  such  as  the  World  Bank  which  they 
dominate,  and  the  private  banks  which  they 
influence,  are  more  likely  to  reschedule  debt 


payments  for  friendly  governments  than  for 
a  country  like  Chile  whose  relations  with 
Washington  are  rather  bleak.  Pakistan  last 
year  declared  a  "moratorium"  on  its  debt 
service — with  no  pretense  at  "renegotiation" 
and  the  United  States  took  it  in  stride. 

Anyway,  governments,  like  Indonesia's, 
which  do  get  their  debts  rescheduled  usually 
inust  pay  a  price — in  terms  of  austerity  meas- 
ures or  privileges  for  foreign  investors — 
which  can  become  very  onerous  and  politi- 
cally unpalatable,  if  not  at  the  moment,  then 
later.  Borrowers  may  not  like  It  but  the  lend- 
ers tend  to  believe  in  the  words  of  the  World 
Bank,  that  the  answer  to  the  debt  problem 
lies  not  in  "inappropriate  terms"  but  in  "the 
borrowing  country's  management  of  its 
economy." 

President  Nasssr,  when  asked  If  Egypt  were 
not  falling  into  thrall  to  Egypt's  Kremlin 
creditors  used  to  answer  with  a  laugh  that 
the  debtor  had  the  upper  hand.  This  was 
of  course,  nonsense.  A  lender  can  perhaps  be 
defined  as  someone  who  can  afford  to  lose 
his  money,  but  the  borrower  Is  not  so  for- 
tunate. A  country  like  China,  apparently 
alone  among  nations  in  having  no  foreign 
debt,  may  di.'.sent,  but  for  others  it  is  surely 
true  that,  as  the  World  B.mk  says,  "To  be 
able  to  borrow  abroad  is  an  important  ad- 
vantage." To  keep  open  that  advantage  for 
the  underdeveloped  countries,  and  to  keep  It 
open  on  terms  compatible  wUh  their  progress 
and  t'leir  dignity,  is  the  common  challenge 
the  rich  and  the  poor  now  face. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Archer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. » 

Mr.  ARCHER.  No  one,  of  course,  can 
argue  that  the  goals  of  this  program  are 
not  noble,  but  now,  as  never  before,  our 
attention  must  be  directed  to  our  urgent 
domestic  priorities.  Doubling  our  contri- 
bution by  an  extra  amount  of  $480  mil- 
lion is  an  idea  whose  time  should  not 
come  now. 

I  wonder  if  Will  Rogers  was  not  right 
when  he  said  ironically :  " Well  show  the 
world  we're  prosperous  even  if  we  have 
to  go  broke  to  prove  it." 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  I  think  your 
amendment  is  a  reasonable  suggestion 
against  a  very  unreasonable  demand  on 
the  American  taxpayers  and  properly 
reduces  our  American  commitment  by 
one-half.  In  discussing,  as  the  gentle- 
man has,  "the  soft-loan  window"  which 
this  legislation  really  provides  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  correctly  called  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  terms  which  are 
available  under  this  program.  No  matter 
how  worthy  some  of  these  projects  may 
be,  you  have  shown  by  your  testimony 
what  the  real  effect  actually  is  on  the 
basis  of  what  we  are  voting  money  for 
here  today.  This  program  provides  the 
kind  of  long-term  loans  that  none  of  our 
constituents  can  get  in  their  own  bank- 
ing or  financial  community  here  at  home. 
So  we  are  taking  money  from  our  tax- 
payers with  one  hand  and  giving  it  to 
an  international  institution  that  turns 
around  and  makes  liberal  and  extremely 
favorable  loans  available  for  others,  in 
many  cases  interest  free.  Yet  our  own 
constituents  are  unable  to  obtain  this 
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kind  of  loan  at  home.  In  addition  cur 
constituents  are  required  to  pay  6  to  10 
percent  on  their  loans. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  I  could  not  justify  it  to 
my  constituents. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  A  vote  for  this 
would  be  a  vote  to  take  money  from  our 
constituents  to  give  to  another  bank  that 
provides  extremely  liberal  terms,  while 
our  own  constituents  cannot  get  those 
terms. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  to  be  compli- 
mented on  the  very  responsible  way  he 
recommends  that  this  be  cut  back  to  its 
present  level  and  not  be  increased  by  100 
percent.  I  give  my  support,  for  whatever 
that  may  be  worth,  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Under  other  normal  circumstances  I 
v.ould  not  debate  at  this  point,  but  the 
facts  as  evidenced  by  the  record  are  so 
contradictory  to  what  my  colleague  from 
Texas  just  attempted  to  present  to  the 
House  I  feel  compelled  not  only  to  set 
the  record  straight  but  also  to  give  a 
complete  picture  of  our  contributions, 
their  net  impact,  their  merit  plus  their 
demerit. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  this  opera- 
tion has  been  m  existence,  some  11  years, 
the  payments  have  begun  to  come  in.  If 
my  colleague  from  Texas  had  bothered 
to  look  at  the  annual  report  from  the 
World  Bank  he  would  have  seen  this  item 
had  a  net  income  last  year  of  over  $7 
million;  a  net  positive,  affirmative  in- 
come, not  a  lass. 

Anybody  will  tell  us — and  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  been  in  the  bank- 
ing industry  or  a.-<sociated  with  it — that 
some  banks  sooner  or  later  make  some 
bad  loans.  If  such  has  been  the  case  here, 
I  defy  any  Member  to  present  it. 

According  lo  the  best  available  esti- 
mates, during  the  10  years  or  more  of  its 
operation,  IDA  has  had  a  negative  impact 
on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  of  about 
$275  million,  or.  if  we  want  to  average  it 
out,  $25  million  a  year,  though  last  year 
the  adverse  effect  was  about  $3.5  million. 
But  IDA  has  also  given  developing 
countries  resources  of  $2  billion,  so  our 
losses  have  been  miscroscopic  in  relation 
to  the  total  benefits  generated  by  the 
IDA  contributions.  In  other  words,  for 
the  investments  made  through  this  par- 
ticular mechanism  the  overall  results 
have  been  multiplied  quite  a  number  of 
times,  as  we  can  see.  as  differentiated 
from  our  bilateral  aid  type  agreements. 

Moreover,  the  World  Bank  must  be 
taken  as  a  whole  We  must  remember  that 
IDA  is  a  soft  window  of  the  World  Bank ; 
it  is  not  standing  over  on  its  own.  When 
we  take  the  World  Bank  as  a  whole,  we 
have  had  a  positive  impact  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  IDA,  after  all,  is  just  a 
part  of  that  Bank. 

All  during  its  lifetime,  the  combined 
operations  of  the  World  Bank  and  IDA 
have  resulted  in  $2  5  billion  in  positive 
flow  to  our  balance  of  payments.  I  be- 
lieve that  ought  to  be  on  the  record. 

During  the  next  3  years  the  esti- 
mates are  that  the  combined  IDA-World 
Bank  operation  will  adversely  affect  our 
balance  of  payments  by  about  $12  million 
a  year,  but  at  the  same  time  the  institu- 
tions will  be  generating  $860  million  a 
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year  in  assistance.  In  short,  if  we  look  at 
the  long  rim  we  will  be  making  money, 
and  even  if  we  just  consider  the  short 
run  our  balance  of-payments  losses  as  a 
result  of  the  World  Bank-IDA  operations 
are  simply  microscopic.  The  i-etum  on 
our  investment  is  Uterally  impressive. 
Any  investor  would  be  happy  to  have  this 
lund  of  leverage  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  The  gentleman  pref- 
aced his  comments  with  the  fact  that 
my  facts  were  inaccurate.  I  wondered 
just  what  those  facts  were,  because  the 
gentleman  has  confirmed  what  I  stated 
in  my  presentation  as  to  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit. 

the  Library  of  Congress  furnished  me 
with  information  that  during  the  time  of 
its  existence  we  have  had  a  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  of  $283  million  from 
IDA  alone.  One  cannot  compare  IDA  to 
the  World  Bank,  although  it  is  a  part 
of  the  World  Bank,  The  other  part  of 
the  World  Bank  is  run  on  a  realistic 
basis,  but  it  can  exist  without  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  new  funds  committed  to 
IDA. 

I  wonder  just  where  in  my  presenta- 
tion the  gentleman  feels  I  presented  the 
facts  inaccurately? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man left  out  the  very  important  ques- 
tion that  we  have  to  look  at  the  total 
operation  of  the  World  Bank  as  it  affects 
the  IDA  operations  as  well  in  its  impact 
on  our  balance-of-payments  deficit,  if 
we  want  to  give  a  complete  picture. 

Also,  in  all  fairness,  I  believe  the 
gentleman  failed  to  point  out  or  failed 
to  note  that  the  IDA  today  is  operating 
at  twice  its  capacity  compared  to  what 
it  was  at  the  beginning.  He  is  asking  for 
the  same  contribution  for  half  of  the 
membership,  whereas  we  have  twice  as 
many  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  will  probably  ask  for  some  additional 
time  before  I  get  through. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Florida  wish 
me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  HALEY.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
gcori  friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Of  course,  tWs  Member  is 
a  little  confused  here  about  many  things. 
I  understand  that  this  bill  calls  for  ap- 
proximately $1  billion.  I  would  like  to 
direct  a  question  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

It  is  my  understanding — and  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong,  Mr.  Patman — that  you 
today  or  yesterday  appeared  before  the 
Committee  en  Ways  and  Means  opposing 
the  raising  of  the  debt  ceiling  by  $40  bil- 
licn.  If  you  oppose  that  and  you  are  suc- 
cessful in  it,  then  where  are  you  going  to 
get  this  money? 

We  are  now  running  at  a  terrific  defi- 
cit. I  cannot  understand  your  thinking 
and  the  thinking  of  other  people  here 
who  are  going  to  oppose  the  raising  of  the 
debt  ceiling,  because  you  are  voting  for 
ail  of  these  thin£js. 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  tome? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  for  a  lucid,  quick 
answer. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  Of  course,  you  do 
not  give  quick  answers  to  questions  like 
that,  except  that  his  information  is  in- 
correct. I  have  never  voted  against  rais- 
ing the  debt  limit  when  it  was  necessary 
to  pay  our  bills.  I  only  suggested  that 
they  go  at  it  partially  and  not  give  them 
the  whole  thing  for  a  whole  year  and 
then  not  see  them  again  for  a  year  but, 
instead,  give  them  something  for  3 
months  or  6  months  and  let  them  come 
back  here.  I  did  not  oppose  the  raising  of 
the  debt  limit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  he  wants 
to  delay  paying  for  it.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  HALEY.  What  the  gentleman  says 
is  just  about  the  same  as  what  the  lady 
says  about  being  a  little  bit  pregnant.  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  a  farfetched 
illustration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  will  be  surprised 
if  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
does  not  come  around  soon  asking  Con- 
gress for  money  to  buy  some  more  of 
those  high-speed  British  printing  presses 
that  we  have  used  to  produce  our  print- 
ing press  money.  I  will  be  surprised,  if  he 
gets  many  more  spendthrift  bills  like  this 
through  the  Congress  if  he  does  not  come 
in  with  a  bill  to  spend  some  money  for 
faster  production  of  greenbacks. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  <Mr. 
WiDNALLi  said  that  he  rose  in  whole- 
hearted support  of  this  $960  million  bill, 
the  third  foreign  handout  bill  of  the 
afternoon,  which  will  bring  the  outlay 
for  foreign  aid  for  this  one  afternoon — 
because  I  am  sure  it  will  be  approved  by 
the  House — right  close  to  $2  biiUon.  I  am 
in  wholehearted  opposition  to  it. 

And  I  notice  with  interest  that  it  has 
the  warm  support  of  the  minority  leader 
<Mr.  FoRD>. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Nation  is 
awash  and  afloat  in  red  ink.  How  in  the 
world  this  House  can  vote  this  afternoon 
to  beef  up  the  International  Development 
Association  to  the  tune  of  $960  million 
is  beyond  me.  If  there  is  any  concern 
whatsoever  in  this  House  for  the  desper- 
ate financial  situation  in  this  country, 
if  there  is  any  concern  whatsoever  for 
the  generations  to  come  who  are  going 
to  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  debt 
that  you  are  helping  pile  on  their  backs 
here  this  afternon.  I  cannot  begin  to 
understand  how  you  can  do  this. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  frie.id  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  v.'ould  say  the  only  way 
you  can  believe  these  kinds  of  bills, 
especially  the  one  for  the  Japanese,  the 
so-called  Asian  Bank,  you  have  got  to  be 
a  believer  in  Alice  in  Wonderland.  You 
have  got  to  understand  that  soft  loan 
does  not  mean  "loan."  It  merns  "gift. " 
Nobody  is  going  to  pay  it  back. 

And  then  you  have  got  to  understand 
that  a  Budget  Director  who  esti.nates 
there  will  be  a  $6.5  billion  de.ficit  and 
turns  out  with  a  $40  billion  deficit  is 
the  greatest  Budget  Director  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country.  That  is  what  the 
Prei^ident  says.  And  you  know  if  you 
tnke  the  figures  and  take  the  President's 


statement  and  if  you  believe  both  of 
them,  you  have  got  to  be  a  fan  of  Lewis 
Carroll,  you  have  go  to  believe  in  Alice 
in  Wonderland.  There  is  no  other  way 
you  can  do  it  and  keep  your  sanity. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

A  little  while  ago  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hanna)  talked  about 
how  this  money  comes  back  to  the  United 
States  in  one  way  or  the  other;  how 
they  buy  our  products  in  tWs  country. 
Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what 
happens  by  reading  from  the  United 
Press  wire  service  today  and  the  news 
item  is  from  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

But  first  let  me  say  that  I  made  a 
hurried  check  a  few  moments  ago  on 
the  telephone  and  found  that  the  United 
States  has  given  Venezuela  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $400  million  in 
foreign  aid. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

t  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  given  through 
this  foreign  handout  program  some  $400 
million  to  Venezuela.  What  happens? 

Car.\cas. — First  deliveries  of  FC5  fighter 
planes  acquired  by  Venezuela  from  Canada 
will  arrive  in  Caracas  this  week,  -Air  Force 
Chief  General  Luis  Arturo  Ordonez  said. 

Sixty-five  Venezuelan  technicians  are  pres- 
ently in  Canada  and  in  Eur-pe  being  trained 
In  ha;idllug  new  equipmem  being  acquired 
by  the  Air  Force,  the  ge.ieral  i^aid. 

In  addition  to  the  FC-5s,  Venezuela  Is  also 
buylnr  Mirage  aircraft  from  France. 

And,  you  stand  here  and  tell  me  that 
the  money  has  teen  spent  in  the  United 
States  that  we  are  ladling  out  to  these 
countries? 

If  we  only  knev,  the  truth,  if  the  public 
only  knew  the  truth  about  all  of  the 
shenanigans  that  go  on  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  money,  I  am  sure  they  would 
be  down  here,  if  they  were  farmers,  with 
pitchforks  trying  to  prick  the  conscience 
and  other  parts  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
individual  Membei-s  of  Congress  into 
some  awareness  of  what  they  are  doing 
to  them  and  to  this  country. 

How  anyone  can  stand  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  this  afternoon,  I  say  again, 
and  support  this  kind  of  business,  is  be- 
yond belief. 

If  I  read  the  tables  right  in  this  report, 
we  have  contributed  from  the  beginning 
until  today  more  than  40  percent  of  all 
the  money  that  has  been  put  into  this 
program.  And.  if  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  i  Mr.  Widnall  )  or  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  cMr.  Patman  >  can  stand 
before  the  public  of  this  country  and 
justify  putting  more  than  40  percent  into 
any  of  these  so-called  lending  institu- 
tions, I  would  like  to  see  them  do  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN  ol  Michigan.  I  think  the 
gentleman  makes  a  very  go-od  point,  that 
there  are  nations  that  are  using  mu'.ti- 
later""!  a'd  for  purposes  for  which  it  was 
not  i.iterd  d. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  interrupt  the  pen- 
tleman.  1  do  net  care  whether  it  is  multi- 
lateral or  biir.teral  aid.  We  do  not  have 
the  rncney  in  this  country  to  do  what  is 
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proposed  here  today  without  further  in- 
viting bankruptcy  and  you  know  it  if  you 
have  any  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  we  disagree  with  the 
way  in  which  some  of  the  funds  are  used, 
whether  they  are  bilateral,  multilateral, 
or  whatever  they  may  be.  This  Congress 
on  occasion  has  either  formally  or  in- 
formally with  regard  to  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  and  with  regard  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  indicated 
its  displeasure  not  only  with  the  use  of 
the  multilateral  funds  that  have  been 
supplied  in  part  by  this  Nation,  not  only 
with  regard  to  credit  that  is  extended  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  but  in  all  ways, 
using  multilateral  funds  of  this  Nation 
for  the  purpose  of  arms  when  they  should 
be  using  those  funds  for  other  purposes 
more  consistent  with  the  needs  of  that 
countrj'. 

In  fact  we  have  gone  so  far  in  many  of 
these  cases  to  indicate  to  those  countries 
that  we  do  not  permit  and  we  will  not 
permit  the  use  of  a  substitution  process 
whereby  although  our  funds  are  not  used 
for  arms,  but  our  funds  are  used  for 
their  development  purposes,  they  then 
use  their  own  funds  not  for  development 
purposes  but  for  the  purchase  of  military 
arms. 

So  I  think  we  are  not  unaware  of  the 
problem  to  which  the  gentleman  has  di- 
rected himself  and  I  think  the  Congress 
should  keep  a  careful  watch  on  this.  But 
the  Congress  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
The  Congress  cannot  say,  "You  cannot 
use  any  part  of  this  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  arms."  and  at  the  same  time  say, 
"Buy  your  arms  from  us."  It  just  does 
not  fit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  found  in  my  experience 
that  what  multilateral  aid  does  best  is 
to  permit  people  to  sweep  under  the  rug 
the  sad  results  on  how  the  money  is 
spent.  It  is  a  good  way  to  keep  us  from 
obtaining  information. 

Here  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  another 
report  on  another  bill,  the  third  bill  con- 
sidered this  afternoon  without  a  single 
departmental  report  to  go  along  with  it. 
Not  a  single  word  from  any  agency  or 
department  of  government.  Is  the  Bu- 
reau of  Budget  ashamed  of  this  bill? 
Is  the  administration  ashamed  of  this 
bill?  Why  is  there  nothing  in  this  re- 
port to  state  the  position  of  any  official 
of  this  administration? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  uree  the  defeat  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  £;entleman  yield  further'' 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Micliigan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

•  On  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Michi- 
gan, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Gross  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.  I 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  asked  my  colleagues  to  per- 
mit the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute  because  the  gen- 
tleman has  raised  a  good  point  and  that 
is  that  the  report  in  this  case  does  not 
include  some  of  the  information  which 
the  gentleman  thinks  it  .should.  I  think 
he  is  correct  on  that.  However,  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  Bill  which  we  considered  this 
afternoon,  the  first  bill  we  took  up,  the 
report  filed  in  the  fall  of  last  year  when 
the  Congress  acted  on  the  same  legisla- 
tion and  passed  it.  fully  covered  the  in- 
formation the  gentlemen  sought  todav. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  I  am  prac- 
tical, and  I  have  voted  for  a  lot  of  these 
bills  for  a  number  of  years,  but  now  I 
want  to  talk  especially  to  my  friends  on 
my  left.  Last  week  in  the  most  Repub- 
lican town  and  in  the  most  Republican 
county  in  my  district,  with  a  Republican 
mayor  and  all  six  Republican  council- 
men,  they  were  turned  down  for  $250,000 
that  they  asked  to  go  along  with  a  couple 
of  million  of  their  own,  or  a  million  and 
a  half  in  order  to  upgrade  their  sewage 
plant  so  as  to  meet  the  standards  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Now  if  anybody  thinks  that  I  am  going 
to  stand  here  today  and  vote  to  give  al- 
most a  billion  dollars— $960  million,  or 
4,000  times  that  much — or  maybe  it  is 
40,000 — I  am  not  very  good  with  mathe- 
matics— as  a  soft-loan  window,  with  no 
means  for  getting  it  back,  and  then  go 
out  and  try  to  explain  to  those  Republi- 
cans why  they  cannot  get  $250,000  but 

these  people  can  get  almost  $1  billion 

well,  I  am  not  quite  that  foolish.  And  I 
want  to  say  to  my  friends  that  if  anv  of 
you  would  like  to  go  out  to  my  district 
and  tell  them  how  it  is  done  and  why  it 
is  done,  then  I  will  set  up  a  meeting 'for 
you  with  a  good  dinner  and  take  you  out 
there.  But  I  am  not  going  to  be'  stupid 
enough  to  try  to  do  that. 

Now  then,  we  passed  a  bill  here  a  little 
bit  ago.  I  voted  for  the  first  one.  I  went 
along  with  the  so-called  Latin  American 
Bank  through  which  we  are  supposed  to 
try  to  keep  prosperity  in  this  hemisphere, 
I  am  told.  But  I  did  not  go  along  with 
that  Asian  one,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 

I  would  have  made  this  speech  before, 
but  I  was  upstairs  in  committee  on  an  ap-' 
pointment.  When  I  got  down  the  Speaker 
had  just  resumed  the  Chair  and  I  did 
not  have  a  chance  to  do  so. 

I  had  a  next  door  neighbor  when  I 
lived  out  at  Lake  Barcroft  who  quit  a 
job  with  the  World  Bank  to  take  a  job 
then  being  formed  in  the  newly  devel- 
oped Asian  Development  Bank. 

He  came  to  see  me  after  2  years  and 
I  said.  "How  are  you  getting  along?" 
He  was  out  at  the  headquarters  out  in 
the  Far  East  and  he  said,  "I  quit.  I  am 
hunting  a  job."  I  said,  "What  is  the  mat- 
ter?" He  said.  "That  thing  is  run  bv  the 
Japanese;  with  the  Japanese:  and  for  the 
Japanese."  He  said,  "The  head  of  it  is  a 
Japanese  and  they  have  not  made  a  loan 
that  has  not  been  used  to  throw  Ameri- 
can businesses  out  of  a  contract  and  give 
it  to  the  Japanese." 

Those  are  his  words.  I  know  because 
I  have  looked  into  it — that  is  exactly 
what  has  happened.  It  might  as  well  be 
an  agency  and  a  branch  of  the  Japanese 
Government. 

We  talk  about  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  The  President  slapped 
a  surcharge  on  everybody.  I  will  just  pick 


one— France— which  has  an  $800  million 

balance  of  trade  in  our  favor we  sell 

them  that  much  more  than  they  sell  to 
us.  He  slapped  it  on  that. 

But  our  problem  is  with  the  Japanese 
They  are  the  ones  who  are  causing  our 
trouble.  If  you  want  to  apply  a  specific 
remedy,  you  ought  to  be  putting  some 
kind  of  remedy  on  them.  Then  we  can  get 
used  to  that  without  spending  a  lot  more 
money. 

I  suppose  if  the  truth  were  known 
they  are  going  to  make  a  lot  of  soft  loans 
for  industries  which  are  Japanese  con- 
trolled and  Japanese  owned  and  which 
are  Japanese  operated  in  a  lot  of  these 
so-called  underdeveloped  countries.  If  a 
crash  comes  and  we  wonder  what  hap- 
pened to  us,  well  you  can  say  that  we 
were  just  a  little  bit  too  stupid  to  deal 
with  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Pacific. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  supplied 
all  of  their  national  defense  in  toto,  and 
are  doing  so  today. 

If  you  want  to  figure  out  how  much 
that  costs,  that  is  probably  another  $15 
billion  or  $20  billion  if  they  had  to  pro- 
vide an  air  force,  and  army,  and  a  navy 
of  their  own. 

So  if  you  think  we  are  not  being  taken 
you  are  mistaken.  I  want  to  tell  you,  my 
friends,  we  are  coming  into  a  campaign 
and  we  well  know  it.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  not  so  stupid  that  they  do  not 
know  what  is  going  on.  I  supported  the 
President  on  his  Vietnam  policy  and  I 
supported  the  President  where  I  could  on 
foreign  policy,  but  I  am  not  going  down 
this  road  on  this  bill  and  the  previous 
bill.  I  think  I  know  enough  to  explain  it 
to  the  American  people. 

Those  of  you  from  either  side  of  the 
aisle  who  subsequently  vote  against  ap- 
propriations for  housing  and  sewerage 
and  for  clean  water  and  for  clean  air  and 
then  vote  for  this  one— well,  somebody 
might  just  complete  a  list,  and  there  will 
be  some  vei-y  tough  questions  to  answer. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
point  out  that  only  a  comparatively  short 
time  ago,  perhaps  2  weeks  or  3 
weeks  ago,  this  International  Develop- 
ment Association  made  a  line  of  credit 
available  to  India  in  the  amount  of  $75 
million.  This  was  after  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment was  supposed  to  have  cut  off  all  aid 
to  India. 

Mr.  HAYS.  India  probably  used  that 
money  to  buy  jet  planes  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Now,  these  Latin  American 
coimtries — if  they  ever  got  into  a  war— 
they  could  not  have  a  war  without  our 
weapons.  What  else  would  they  use  them 
for? 

In  the  recent  fracas  out  on  the  sub- 
continent between  Pakistan  and  India, 
it  was  fought  almost  exclusively  with 
American  weapons — and  I  guess  they  can 
get  some  more  from  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  1  Mr.  Archer  ' . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Archer)  there 
were — ayes  36,  noes  33. 
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TELLER    VOTE    WITH    CLERKS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Archer,  Gonzalez,  Patman,  and 

ROrSSELOT. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
165.  noes  191,  not  voting  75,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  16] 

(Recorded  Teller  Vote] 

AYES — 165 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Archer 
Ashbiook 
Aspinall 
Baker 
Baring 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bevill 
Blanton 
Bray 
Br.nklf-y 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brovhill.  N.C. 
Brovhlll.  Va. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
B\ron 
Cabell 
OaRery 
Camp 
Carney 
Casey.  Tex. 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Colmer 
Crane 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  S.C. 
c!e  la  Garza 
D?lanev 
Dsnhoim 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edmondson 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Fountain 
Frey 


Aboiirezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson, 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Anrirews 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Asp  in 
Badlllo 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Beryland 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 
Brademas 


111. 


Fuqua 
Oaydos 
Goodllng 
Grasso 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
H?lev 
Hall 

Hanamer- 
schmidt 
Karsha 
Hays 

Henderson 
Hicks.  Wash. 
Hogan 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jonas 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta    I 
Link      I 
Lujan 
MoCIure 
McCoUister 
McKevltt 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathls,  Ga. 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills.  Md. 
Mizell 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Murphy,  111. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nichols 
Nix 
Pickle 

NOES— 191 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Biirke.  Mass. 

Burton 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Collins,  111. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Curlln 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

D.ngell 

Donohue 

Dow 


Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Price.  Tex. 

Purcell 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Scherle 

Schmitz 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Stubblefleld 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Terry 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Veysey 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Zlon 


Drinan 

Dulski 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fascell 

Findley 

Fish 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Praser 

Prellnghuysen 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 


Glalmo 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Pa. 

Gubser 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Hlllls 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Koch 

Lent 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mail  Hard 
Mallary 
Mathias.  Calif. 
Matsunaga 


Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mlkva 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mitchell 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Obey 

OHara 

O'Neill 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pevser 

Podell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price.  111. 

Pucinskl 

Qule 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Rces 

Reid 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Robison.  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 


Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Selberling 

Shriver 

Sisk 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stephen.s 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Tlernan 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Waldie 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whallev 
Widnall 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Yates 
Zablccki 
Zwach 
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Alexander 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Bell 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Buchanan 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Carter 

Chisholm 

Clark 

Clay 

Corman 

Culver 

Dlggs 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  La. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Frenzel 

Gallfianakis 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 


Gray 
Green.  Oreg. 

Gude 

Hagan 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hawkins 

Hebert 

HelstoskI 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Ichord 

Jones.  Ala. 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McCuUoch 

Mc  Kinney 

McMillan 


Madden 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mills.  Ark. 

Minish 

MCKJrhead 

G'Konski 

Passman 

Powell 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Quillen 

Scheuer 

Slkes 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steele 

Stokes 

Stuckey 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Wampler 

Wolff 

Young,  Tex. 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2.  line  5. 
strike  out  the  quotation  mark  and  insert  the 
following: 

"Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  Instruct  the  United  States  Executive 
Directors  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  and  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  to  vote 
against  any  loan  or  other  utilization  of  the 
funds  of  the  Bank  and  the  Association  for 
the  benefit  of  any  country  which  has — 

••(1)  nationalized  or  expropriated  or  seized 
ownership  or  control  of  property  owned  by 
any  United  States  citizen  or  by  any  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  or  association  not  less  than 
50  per  centum  of  which  is  beneficially  owned 
by  United  States  citizens; 

"(2)  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nullify 
existing  contracts  or  agreements  with  any 
United  States  citizen  or  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  not  less  than  50 
per  centum  of  which  Is  beneficially  owned  by 
United  States  citizens;  or 

"(3)    impoeed   or  enforced  discriminatory 


taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  main- 
tenance or  operational  conditions,  or  has 
taken  other  actions,  which  have  the  effect  of 
nationalizing,  expropriating,  or  otherwise 
seizing  ownership  or  control  of  property  so 
owned ; 

unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines that  (A)  an  arrangement  for  prompt, 
adequate,  and  effective  compensation  has 
been  made.  (B)  the  parties  have  submitted 
the  dispute  to  arbitration  under  the  rules  of 
the  Convention  for  the  Settlement  of  Invest- 
ment Disputes,  or  (C)  good  faith  negotiations 
are  in  progress  aimed  at  providing  prompt, 
adequate,  and  eflective  compensation  under 
the  applicable  principles  of  international 
law." 

Mr.  PATMAN  'during  the  reading >. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    RANGEL 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rangel: 
At  the  end  of  the  biil,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  2.  The  International  Development  As- 
sociation Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec  13.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  instruct  the  United  States  Executive 
Directors  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  and  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association  to  vote 
against  any  loan  or  other  utilization  of  the 
funds  of  the  Bank  and  the  Association  for 
the  benefit  of  any  country  with  respwct  to 
which  the  President  has  made  a  determina- 
tion, and  so  notified  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  that  the  government  of  such  coun- 
try has  failed  to  take  adeqviate  steps  to  pre- 
vent narcotic  drugs  and  other  controlled 
substances  (as  defined  by  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
19701  produced  or  processed,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  in  such  country,  or  transjxirted  through 
such  country,  from  being  sold  illegally  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  such  cotintry  to 
United  States  Government  personnel  or 
their  dependents,  or  from  entering  the 
United  States  unlawfully.  Such  instruction 
shall  continue  in  effect  until  the  President 
determines,  as  so  notifies  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  that  the  government  of  such 
country  has  taken  adequate  steps  to  prevent 
such  sale  or  entry  of  narcotic  drugs  and 
other  controlled  substances." 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  same  amend- 
ment that  was  passed  in  the  two  preced- 
ing bills.  It  deals  with  narcotics.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  objection  to  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with,  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  be  open  to  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemam  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlemen 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ranged  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
I  Mr.  Nedzi),  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
<S.  2010)  to  provide  for  increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the 
International  Etevelopment  Association, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  786,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  208.  nays  165,  not  voting  58. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  171 


February  i,  19^2 


Abourezk 

Ah-xia. 

AcJams 

Aciriabbo 

Andprson. 
Calif. 

An.iprsfn.  Ill 

Anderson, 
Tpnn. 

Andrews 

Aniiunzlo 

Arvniis 

Ashley 

Aspln 

Aspuiall 

Badlllo 

Beglch 

Bergland 

BiatjEl 

Blester 

B'.ncham 

Blanton 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brns''o 

Brooks 

Broorr  field 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Btirke.  Mass. 

Burton 

Car.y.  N.Y. 

CedPrberK 

Celler 

Chanr.berlain 

Clark 

Collins,  ni. 

ronable 

Conte 

Convers 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Curlin 

Danlelson 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dell'  nback 

Dellums 

D'.tiKS 

DlngeU 

Donohvie 

Drw 

Drinan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Calif. 


YEAS-  208 

Eilberg 
Erlrnborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 
Fascell 

Findlpy 

Pish 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford . 

William  D. 

Pcrsythe 

F'raser 

Frellnghuysen 

Frfn;:el 

Gallaerher 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Gialmo 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Gray 

Grepn.  Pa. 

Grfffiths 

Gubser 

Halp-rn 

Hamilton 

Fpr.l  -v 

Hanna 

Harrington 

Harvpy 

Hastings 

Hathawav 

Herhler.  W   Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Hicks.  Ma3S. 

Hillls 

Hogan 

Holifii-ld 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa 

Karth 

Kastcnmeior 

Kee 

Keith 

Kooh 

Lent 

Lloyd 

I  u.!r>n 

McClory 

McDade 

M'-Donahi. 

Mich. 
McFall 


.MrKav 

McKevltt 

Madden 

Mailliard 

Mallary 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mepds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mikva 

Mink 

Mitch '11 

M.jllohpn 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzj 

Nelsen 

Ob»v 

O'Hara 

ONelU 

Patman 

Patten 

Felly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pirnie 

Podell 

Potr 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  111. 

PuclnsJci 

Quie 

Railsback 

Range! 

Rees 

Reid 

Reu«s 

Riegle 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rod!  no 

R^oney.  N  Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanps 

Savior 

Scheuer 


Schneebeli 
Scbwengel 

Seiberling 
Slsk 

Smith,  N.Y. 
Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Scrattcn 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Baker 

Baring 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Betts 

Bevill 

Bray 

Brinkley 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Broyhill.  Va. 

buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Bvron 

Cabell 

Caffery 

Camp 

Carney 

Casey,  Tex. 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
Don  H. 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Collins.  Tex. 

Colmer 

Crane 

Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

D.ivis.  S.C. 

tit  1 3  Garza 

Delaney 

D:-nholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dorn 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Edmondson 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Frey 

Fulton 


Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcotl 

Tlernan 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

vigorito 

Waldie 

Ware 

W'halen 

NAYS— 165 

Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Goldwater 
Goodlmg 
Griffin 
Gross 
Grover 
Hagan 
Haiey 
Hall 

Hiimmer- 
schmidt 
Harsha 
Hays 

Henderson 
Hicks,  Wash. 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kemp 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Landgrcbe 

Landrum 

Latia 

Link 

McClure 

McCoUister 

WcEwen 

Macrionald. 
Mass. 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathis. 

Mazzoll 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

M'lls.  Md. 

Minshall 

Mizell 

Montgomery 

Murphy.  III. 

Myers 

Nat  Cher 

Nichols 

Nix 

Pettis 


.  Va. 


.  Ga. 


Whalley 

White 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
VVyatt 
Yates 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Pike 

Poage 

Price,  Tex. 

Purcell 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson. 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schmitz 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Spenoe 

Springer 

Steed 

Stoi^'er.  Ariz. 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Wig'^ins 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylic 

Wyman 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Zlon 


NOT  VOTING— 58 


Alexander 

Bprrett 

Bell 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 

B:)ggs 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Carter 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Corman 

Culver 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

EJv^ards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  La. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Galiflanakis 

Gibbons 


Green.  Oreg. 

Gude 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hawkins 

H6bert 

Helstoski 

Horton 

Ichord 

Jones,  Ala. 

Km:; 

Kluczynski 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lennc  n 

L.  n  ;.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McCuUoch 


McKinney 

McMillan 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mlnlsh 

Moorhead 

O'Konski 

Passman 

Powell 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Qulllen 

Slkes 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steele 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Wolff 

Young,  Tex, 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Kyros  for,  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 

Mr.  Staggers  for,  with  Mr.  Slkes  against. 

Mr.  Moorhead  for.  with  Mr.  Hebert  against. 

Mr.  Wolff  for.  with  Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee 
against. 


Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr 
Etowdy  against. 

Mr.  Mlnlsh  for,  with  Mr,  Galiflanakis 
agaliist. 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
against. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  for.  with  Mr 
McMUlan  against. 

Mr.  Blatnik  for,  with  Mr.  Lennon  against 
Mrs.  Dwyer  for,  with  Mr.  Blackburn  against 
Mr.  Horton  for.  with  Mr.  Qulllen  against 
Mr.  Gude  for,  with  Mr.  King  against. 

Until  further  notice; 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas  with  Mr.  BjTnes  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Bell 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  O'  Konskl 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Boggs   with   Mr.   Carter. 

Mr.  Helstoski  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr,  Long  of  Mary- 
land. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Hawkins 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. ^ 

Messrs.  McCOLLISTER  and  BU- 
CHANAN changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  the  privilege  of  revising  and 
extending  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE 
AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS  TRADE 
ACT  OF  1965— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  the  fifth  annual  re- 
port on  the  Automotive  Products  Trade 
Act  of  1965.  That  act  authorized  imple- 
mentation by  the  United  States  of  an 
automotive  agreement  with  Canada 
which  was  designed  to  create  a  broader 
U.S. -Canadian  market  for  automotive 
products.  Included  in  this  annual  report 
is  information  on  automotive  trade,  pro- 
duction, prices,  employment  and  other 
information  relating  to  activities  under 
the  act  during  1970. 

Richard  Nixon, 
The  White  House,  February  1,  1972. 
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REPORT  ON  EARTHQUAKE  INSUR- 
ANCE—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT  OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
road  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Southeast  Hurricane  Disas- 
ter Relief  Act  of  1965, 1  am  hereby  trans- 
mitting the  '"Report  on  Earthquake  In- 
surance" prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  under 
the  direction  of  Federal  Insurance  Ad- 
ministrator George  K.  Bernstein. 

As  indicated  in  the  introduction,  sub- 
mission of  this  report  has  been  delayed  to 
allow  coordination  with  a  special  study  of 
natural  disaster  insurance  and  to  in- 
corporate the  experience  following  the 
February  1971  earthquake  in  San  Fer- 
nando. Calif. 

I  am  also  enclosing  for  your  attention 
copies  of  the  transmittal  letters  of  Secre- 
taiT  Romney  and  Administrator  Bern- 
stein 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  February  1, 1972. 


KENNEDY    CEN- 
EARN     UP     TO 


ST.A.GEHANDS  AT 
TER  SAID  TO 
S1.500  AWEEK 

'Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
tnd  in?lude  a  newspaper  article.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  New 
Yoik  Times  of  this  morning  there  is  a 
stoiY  horn  which  I  read  the  first  para- 
graph: 

Stageliands  at  the  Kennedy  Center  are 
making  as  much  as  $1,500  a  week  under  a 
union  contract — apparently  the  richest  In 
the  American  theater — that  has  become  the 
management's  biggest  embarrassment  and 
headache. 

Mr.  Speaker,  th-s  is  not  only  an  em- 
barrassment and  a  headache;  it  is  an 
outrage.  I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
Hou-e.  when  the  pending  bill  to  provide 
$1.5  million  from  the  pockets  of  all  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  to  take  care 
of  the  operating  expenses  of  the  Kennedy 
Cultural  Center  comes  before  the  House, 
will  defeat  it  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  entire  arti- 
cle which  I  have  previously  referred  to: 
IFrom   the  New  York   Times.   Feb.    1,    1972) 

Stagehands  at  Kennedy  Center  Said  To 

Earn  Up  to  $1,500  a  Week 

(By  Christopher  Lydon) 

Washington,  Jan.  31. — Stagehands  at  the 
Kennedy  Center  are  making  as  much  as 
$1,500  a  week  under  a  union  contract — ap- 
parently the  richest  In  the  American  the- 
ater— that  has  become  the  management's 
biggest  embarrassment  and  headache. 

For  125  members  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Theatrical  and  Stage  Employ- 
es, there  are  at  least  four  factors  that  make 
for  a  bonanza: 

1.  Hourly  rates  that  are  the  highest,  on 
average,  in  the  country;  $7.70  for  the  head 
electrician,  carpenter  and  property  man  In 
each  of  three  theaters,  down  to  a  minimum 
$6.60  for  their  subordinates.  The  compa- 
rable hourly  wages  In  Los  Angeles  are  $6.25 
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and  $4.35.  On  Broadway  department  heads 
get  $8.65  an  hour,  but  their  more  numerous 
assistants  get  $5.85,  or  75  cents  less  than  their 
counterparts  here. 

2.  A  rule  requiring  four  hours  of  pay 
for  each  assignment  or  "call."  At  the  Ken- 
nedy Center — particularly  In  the  frantically 
busy,  multipurpose  Concert  Hall — there  may 
easily  be  four  or  five  calls  a  day.  Stagehands 
get  a  full  four  hours  of  pay  for  each  of  the 
first  two  calls  and  time  and  a  half,  or  six 
hours   of    pay,   for   each   one   thereafter. 

3.  A  minimum  complement  of  three  depart- 
ment heads  during  each  use  of  each  theater 
and  a  "fly  man"  to  handle  scenery  in  the 
Opera  House  and  Elsenhower  Theater. 

4.  An  apparent  shortage  of  stagehands  to 
work  Washington's  booming  schedule  of  per- 
forming arts,  so  that  by  midweek  the  avail- 
able help  has  clocked  its  40  hours  and  con- 
tinues at  time  and  a  half  or  double  time. 

UNION  AGENTS  SILENT 

William  Bennett,  the  stagehand's  business 
agent  here  for  more  than  30  years,  does  not 
discuss  his  contracts  with  outsiders. 

As  a  reporter  introduced  himself  last  week. 
Mr.  Bennett  proffered  his  calling  card  and 
altered  the  German  shepherd  that  guards 
his    office    on    New    York    Avenue. 

"I  hope  I  can  do  you  a  favor  soma  day." 
said  Mr.  Barrett,  smiling  cordially.  "I  know 
why  you're  here,  but  I  h;ive  nothing  to  tell 
you." 

Kennedy  Center  officials,  who  s.iy  p-'.y- 
checks  In  the  neighborhood  cf  $1,000  a  weak 
are  commonplace,  offer  this  example  of  how 
paychecks  get  fattened  up: 

'The  day's  first  assignment  in  the  Concert 
Hall,  a  four-hour  call  to  set  up  the  platforms 
and  chairs  on  stage  for  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  might  start  at  9  A.M.  and 
be  completed  by  10:30  AM.  Another  four- 
hour  call  for  heads  of  the  three  stagehands 
departments  might  be  fcr  a  one-liour  chil- 
dren's concert  at  mldmorning.  At  noon  there 
could  be  a  third  call  for  a  two-hour  Na- 
tional Symphony  rehearsal,  and  at  2:30  P.M. 
there  could  be  a  fourth  to  rehearse  the 
next  day's  Jazz  show  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
In  the  evening,  of  cotirse.  there  is  a  separate 
call  for  the  National  Symphony's  concert, 
which  lasts  perhf.ps  two  hours. 

At  the  end  of  a  day  thst  had  spanned  13 
hours  and  included  eight  hours  work,  each 
department  head  would  have  had  five  calls — 
three  at  overtime — and  would  have  been  paid 
over  $200.  and  more  if  he  had  already  worked 
40  hours  that  week  before  the  day  began. 

All  Sunday  work  is  paid  at  time  and  a  half 
unless,  as  is  usually  the  case,  stagehands  are 
already  on  overtime  by  Sunday.  The  Sunday 
rate  then  goes  to  double  time. 

SHIFTS    ARE    OVEr.LAPPIN'G 

The  fact  that  three  theaters  are  clustered 
together  in  the  single  Kennedy  Center  works 
to  the  stagehands  advantage  in  the  overlap- 
ping calculation  of  overtime. 

A  man  who  puts  in  40  hours  during  the 
week  in  the  Concert  Hall  starts  any  weekend 
work  in  the  OpfTa  House  at  time  and  a  half. 
even  though  he  is  working  In  a  different 
theater  for  a  differeat  producer  on  a  differ- 
ent show. 

Thus  the  local  sponsors  of  the  Ballet  Folk- 
lorico  of  Mexico  last  weekend  had  to  pay  16 
stagehands  time  and  a  half  and  double  time 
for  moving  the  show  In  and  out  of  the  cen- 
ter for  two  performances. 

The  stagehands  negotiated  their  contract 
only  weeks  before  the  Kennedy  Center's 
September  opening,  when  tickets  to  perform- 
ances had  already  been  sold.  They  were  In 
a  strong  bargaining  ixjsitlon  at  the  start  and 
appear  to  have  pressed  their  advantage. 

One  afternoon  during  the  American  Bal- 
let Theater's  first  visit  in  September,  for  ex- 
ample, as  stagehands  worked  on  the  lighting. 
(lancers  came  onstage  for  a  workout.  The 
union  insisted  on  being  paid  for  a  rehearsal, 
charging  the  Kennedy  Center  for  eight  hours 


lighting  and  a  four-hour  rehearsal  call,  at 
overtime. 

In  New  York,  the  American  Ballet  theater 
dancers  are  allowed  to  use  the  City  Center 
stage  while  stagehands  are  out  to  lunch.  But 
at  the  Kennedy  Center,  stagehands  return- 
ing from  lunch  found  dancers  on  stage  and 
billed  the  center  for  another  foiu--hour  call. 

There  have  been  other  fights  about  what 
constitutes  a  rehearsal,  but  the  union  al- 
ways seems  to  win.  Last  October,  when  Ga- 
ray  Graffman,  the  piano  soloist,  walked  on- 
stage before  a  concert  with  the  National 
Symphony,  ran  his  fingers  up  and  down  the 
piano,  the  union  promptly  billed  for  the 
services  of  three  department  heads  at  a  full 
four-hour  rehearsal  call.  The  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter protested  but  paid. 

Patrick  Hayes,  managing  director  of  the 
Washington  Performing  Arts  Society,  speaks 
hopefully  of  a  new  contract  in  which  re- 
hearsals would  be  redefined  to  exclude  warm- 
ups  and  the  calculation  of  overtime  hours 
could  not  overlap  from  one  show  to  an- 
other. 

But  Roger  L.  Stevens,  chainnan  of  the 
center,  says  he  is  probably  stuck  with  the 
contract,  though  he  wishes  he  never  signed 
It.  The  stagehands  contract  has  clearly  cut 
the  occasional  profits  and  Increase  the  typi- 
cal losses  on  Kennedy  Center  shows,  but 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  It  has  driven  at- 
tractions awav. 


BUDGETARY  RESERVES  AND 
IMPOUNDMENT 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Temiessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  received  an  up-to-date 
20-page  report  from  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  dated  January  25. 
1972,  entitled  "Budgetary  Reserves  and 
'Impoundment.' " 

In  tills  report.  OMB  has  attempted  to 
differentiate  between  what  it  considers 
placing  fluids  in  "reserve"  and  funds  that 
are  "impounded."  The  report  continues 
and  lists  14  items  OMB  considers  im- 
pounded which  total  $1,748,000,000.  It 
also  lists  99  items  considered  as  placed 
in  reserve  wliich  total  $10,558,778,000. 

The  report  further  states  that  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  $58  mil- 
lion is  impounded  from  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  under  its  sewer 
and  water  grant  program  "to  be  used 
for  continuation  of  the  water  and  sewer 
grant  program  in  fiscal  years  1973  and 
1974."  Also,  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  $107  million  1.=.  being  im- 
pounded for  loans  within  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  and  OMB 
stales  that  "apportionment  of  this  entire 
amount  is  planned  on  July  1.  1972." 

I  have  .'•tated  en  several  occasions  that 
my  office  has  discovered  the  intent  of 
the  Nixon  administration  to  impound 
$500  milUcni  in  the  vital  water  and  sewer 
program  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  The  OMB  re- 
port I  have  referred  to  clearly  shows  that 
$500  million  indeed  is  being  impounded 
for  use  in  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 
In  checking  further  with  sources  down- 
town, my  oflBce  has  learned  that  in  fiscal 
year  1973  OMB  plans  to  obligate  only 
$200  million,  therefore  continuing  to  im- 
pound $300  million  of  water  and  sewer 
funds  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1973.  Because 
of  the  decentralization  of  this  program 
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in  77  field  offices  within  10  HUD  regions 
throughout  the  Nation,  it  has  been  nearly 
an  impossibility  to  check  the  number  of 
current  applications  for  water  and  sewer 
grants.  However,  one  HUD  official  in- 
formed my  office  that  we  could  safely  as- 
sume that  the  present  need  for  these 
funds  exceeds  $1  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the  sense  of  pri- 
ority within  this  administration?  Mr. 
Nixon  asks  for  no  appropriations  for 
water  and  sewer  in  his  latest  budget — 
only  intends  to  obligate  $200  million  next 
year — intends  to  impound  $300  million  to 
be  brought  into  fiscal  year  1974 — and  the 
present  need  for  these  funds  exceeds  $1 
billion. 

This  is  not  pork  barrel  legislation.  We 
are  dealing  with  the  lives  of  thousands, 
hundreds  of  thousands,  indeed  millions 
of  people,  their  health  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions. We  are  dealing  with  vital  en- 
vironmental questions. 

The  administration,  through  the  OMB 
report  submitted  to  my  office,  states  four 
reasons  which  give  the  executive  branch 
the  right  to  impound.  They  are: 

First,  to  help  keep  total  Government 
spending  within  a  congressionally  im- 
posed ceiling: 

Second,  to  help  meet  a  statuatory  limi- 
tation on  the  outstanding  public  debt; 

Third,  to  develop  a  Government-wide 
financial  plan  for  the  current  year  that 
synchronizes  program-by-program  with 
the  budget  being  recommended  by  the 
President  for  the  following  year;  or 

Fourth,  to  otherwise  carry  out  broad 
economic  and  program  policy  objectives. 
It  is  hard  for  me  to  notice  any  mean- 
ingful economic  and  program  E>olicy  ob- 
jectives of  this  administration.  It  per- 
sists in  treating  domestic  programs  and 
the  many  people  affected  by  them  as  sec- 
ond order  while  it  continues  its  efforts 
toward  more  spectacular  measures  such 
as  an  unproven  ABM  system. 

It  is  true  that  we  in  Congress  set  the 
ceiling  on  the  Nation's  public  debt  and 
it  is  true  that  we  establish  "upiJer  limits" 
for  expenditures  in  various  programs, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  adminis- 
tration fails  consistently  to  come  near 
these  limits  and  makes  public  debt  ceil- 
ings increase  because  of  waste,  cost  over- 
runs, and  a  warped  sense  of  priorities. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  Mr.  Nixon 
intends  his  budget  to  look  good  by  im- 
pounding funds  from  previous  fiscal  years 
and  not  to  request  funds  in  an  election 
year — funds  for  programs  where  great 
needs  exist. 

In  addition,  my  office  has  found  out 
that  there  are  currently  pending  627 
applications  with  REA  for  electric  and 
telephone  loans  totaling  nearly  $1  bil- 
lion. Under  the  FHA's  water  and  waste 
disposal  program  there  are  approxi- 
mately 1,800  applications  for  financial 
assistance  totaling  over  S148  million.  In 
my  home  State  of  Tennessee  alone  there 
are  over  $13  million  in  applications  now- 
pending  before  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  these  two  programs. 

To  stress — these  are  pending  applica- 
tions and  obviously  do  not  include  the 
hundreds  of  future  applications  between 
now  and  July  1973. 

It  will  be  hard  put  for  us.  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people,  to  ex- 
plain to  constituent  localities  both  urban 


and  rural  why  these  applications  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  these  vital  pro- 
grams are  being  held  up. 

I  am  against  waste  in  Government  and 
for  keeping  expenditures  down  in  the 
hope  of  balancing  a  seemingly  runaway 
budget.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  insist 
that  the  practice  of  withholding  by  the 
OMB,  especially  in  the  realm  of  essen- 
tial domestic  programs,  cease. 

Again,  as  I  have  stated  on  a  nimiber 
of  occasions,  a  grave  constitutional  ques- 
tion exists  here.  The  House  and  Senate 
under  our  Constitution  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  investigating  through  our  legis- 
lative process  the  urgent  needs  of  our 
fellow  countrymen.  We  make  appropria- 
tions to  meet  these  needs  and  it  is  the 
duty  to  the  executive  to  move  with  dis- 
patch to  implement  programs  to  solve 
the  problems. 

Many  basic  questions  should  be  asked : 
Do  we  really  need  a  $6  billion  increase  in 
the  Department  of  Defense?  Do  we 
really  need  an  unproven  ABM  system? 
Do  we  really  need  an  increase  of  64  per- 
cent in  the  budget  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  as  Mr.  Nixon  has 
requested?  The  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions and  others  are  debatable. 

But,  do  we  really  need  full  funding  for 
water  and  sewer  programs  in  rural  and 
urban  America?  Do  we  really  need  full 
funding  to  feed  the  poor  and  do  we  really 
need  an  accelerated  urban  mass  trans- 
portation program  and  programs  for 
low-rent  housing?  The  answers  to  these 
questions  are  not  debatable.  The  answers 
are  yes. 

Let  us  put  our  financial  resources 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good  and  where 
the  needs  are  the  greatest. 

The  issue  of  impoundment  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive has  prompted  me  to  introduce 
last  Wednesday  a  bill  which  would  re- 
quire the  President  to  notify  Congress  if 
he  impounds  or  authorizes  the  impoimd- 
ment  of  appropriated  funds.  Congress 
would  then  have  60  days  in  which  to  ap- 
prove of  the  President's  action.  If  Con- 
gress does  not  approve,  then  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  required  to  release  the 
funds. 

Response  to  this  proposed  legislation 
has  been  overwhelming  with  at  least  40 
colleagues  already  requesting  to  be  listed 
as  cosponsors. 

This  bill  had  previously  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  the  Honorable 
Sam  Ervin  of  North  Carolina  whom  I 
consider  the  finest  legislative  authority 
on  the  separation  of  powers. 

Passage  of  this  legislation,  I  believe, 
would  restore  congressional  prerogatives 
over  our  Nation's  revenue.  It  will  make 
the  executive  responsive  to  the  will  of 
Congress  and  to  the  people  we  represent. 
As  things  stand  now.  the  OMB,  by  vir- 
tue of  its  uncontrolled  powers,  has  sur- 
passed the  Congress  in  fiscal  importance. 
It  is  apparent  indeed  that  it  has  become 
the  second  most  powerful  office  in  the 
land  and  by  its  actions  has  become  the 
fourth  branch  of  Government. 

Many  of  the  items  that  the  aforemen- 
tioned OMB  report  list  as  being  placed  in 
"reserve."  I  believe  are  legitimate  and 
knowing  the  time  it  takes  for  plans  and 
specifications  to  be  drawn  up — it  is  nec- 
essary to  reserve  such  funds,  but  the  "re- 
serve" section  of  the  reixirt  also  shows  a 


real  lack  of  administrative  imagination 
and  initiative. 

OMB  claims  that  funds  are  being  "re- 
served" for  many  programs  because  the 
amount  of  funds  in  reserve  are  "in  excess 
of  current  estimates  of  1972  needs."  Such 
programs  listed  under  this  category  are 
farm  labor  housing  grants  and  mutual 
and  self-help  housing  grants  under  FHA. 
Also,  for  consumer  protective,  marketing 
and  regulatory  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  food  stamp 
program. 

I  would  hope  that  those  responsible 
for  administering  such  programs  would 
seek  out  every  possible  means,  even  to 
the  extent  of  spending  the  appropriated 
limits,  to  solve  the  obvious  problems  in 
these  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  total  agreement 
with  the  assertion  by  OMB  that  the  prac- 
tice of  impoundment  or  withholding  is 
one  that  has  occurred  under  both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  administra- 
tions. It  has  reached  a  high  point,  how- 
ever,  under  the  present  administration 
to  the  degree  where  the  lives  of  many 
citizens  both  in  rural  and  urban  com- 
munities are  being  unduly  affected.  And 
just  as  important — it  is  contrary  to  the 
separation  of  powers  doctrine  under 
which  we  are  governed. 

It  makes  no  difiference  to  me  if  the 
President  is  a  Republican  or  Democrat. 
The  practice  of  impoundment  is  just  not 
right  and  is  not  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
visions of  our  Constitution. 


VICE  ADM.  PAUL  FREDERICK 
FOSTER 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  great  American  who  served  his  coun- 
try with  love  and  dedication  for  over 
half  a  century  died  yesterday.  The  dis- 
tinguished career  of  Navy  Vice  Adm.  Paul 
Frederick  Foster  ended  on  Sunday  with 
his  death  in  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  Serv- 
ices will  be  held  on  Wednesday  at  Arling- 
ton Cemetery. 

I  have  known  Admiral  Foster  for  over 
20  years  and  I  have  worked  closely  with 
him  due  to  our  mutual  interest  in  nu- 
clear energy  and  national  defense.  He 
never  lost  interest  in  either  of  these 
fields.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  actively  working  in  areas  that  kept 
him  in  close  contact  with  defense  pro- 
grams. 

As  a  naval  officer  and  as  a  civilian  Paul 
Foster  served  his  country  in  peace  and 
war  in  important  positions. 

Admiral  Foster  was  the  first  naval  of- 
ficer to  receive  the  Medal  of  Honor,  Navy 
Cross,  and  Distinguished  Service  Med- 
al— the  Nation's  three  highest  military 
awards  for  heroism. 

His  service  as  a  civilian  was  recognized 
by  his  appointment  by  President  Eisen- 
hower as  the  U.S.  Representative  on  the 
governing  body  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency — a  position  car- 
rying with  it  the  rank  of  ambassador. 
Previously  he  had  served  as  deputy  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,   coordinating  its   international 
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programs.  He  was  closely  identified  with 
the  atoms  for  peace  program. 

As  a  young  naval  ensign  he  partici- 
pated in  the  Mexican  campaign  of  1914. 
He  won  the  Medal  of  Honor  in  that  cam- 
paign for  rescuing  wounded  sailors  under 
enemy  fire  at  Vera  Cruz. 

He  received  the  Distingiiished  Service 
Medal  during  World  War  I  when  he  com- 
manded the  submarine  AL-2  which 
forced  a  German  submarine  to  the  bot- 
tom after  an  imderwater  encounter. 
He  won  the  Navy  Cross  in  1924  when, 
on  the  cruiser  Trenton  he  entered  a 
burning  gun  turret  and  put  out  the  fire. 

Mrs.  Price  and  I  extend  our  most 
sincere  sympathy  to  his  wife,  the  former 
Isabelle  Lowe,  and  to  his  son.  Navy  Capt. 
Paul  L.  Foster. 


MESSAGE  OF  MAYOR  WALTER  E. 
WASHINGTON  TO  NATIONAL 
PRAYER  BREAKFAST 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
formance with  what  has  become  a  tradi- 
tion, those  of  us  who  attended  the  Na- 
tional Prayer  Breakfast  this  morning 
were  rewarded  with  a  truly  magnificent 
program.  As  the  observance  progressed 
I  thought  to  myself  that  if  only  every 
American  could  have  been  personally 
present  in  the  Washington  Hilton  ball- 
room, their  confidence  in  the  morality  of 
America,  its  Government,  and  those  who 
serve  in  it  would  be  greatly  strengthened. 

The  remarks  of  those  who  shared  the 
podium  transmitted  a  very  positive  mes- 
sage, the  philosophy  of  which,  I  believe, 
was  shared  by  everyone  in  the  audience, 
if  their  reaction  wsis  an  indicator.  The 
remarks  of  om-  President  were  eloquent 
and  substantive,  as  was  Billy  Graham's 
message:  in  fact,  each  participant  con- 
tributed measurably. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  single  any  one 
of  them  out,  but  I  do  believe  that  the 
thoughts  offered  by  Mayor  Walter  Wash- 
ington will  be  of  interest  to  so  many,  and 
with  that  thought  in  mind  I  offer  his 
text: 

Unity  and  Reconciliation 
(Message  of  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington) 

I  come  this  morning  to  this  convocation  of 
great  leaders  to  speak  in  the  name  of  all 
who  seek  unity  and  reconciliation. 

I  bring  a  message  of  hope  from  those  to 
whom  "time  and  chance"  have  given  little 
reason  for  hope — from  those  who  have  seen 
violence,  from  those  who  have  known  hatred, 
and  from  those  who  have  struggled  against 
disillusion,  despair  and  alienation. 

The  message  I  bring  is  not  new.  It  has 
come  before.  It  came  from  One  who  said.  "By 
this  all  men  will  know  that  you  are  my 
disciples,  if  you  have  love  for  one  another." 
It  came  in  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
when  he  said  that  we  must,  "...  finish  the 
work  we  are  in.  to  bind  up  the  nation's 
wounds."  And  it  came  to  us  again  a  few 
days  ago  when  President  Nixon  said:  "Never 
has  it  mattered  more  that  we  go  forward 
together." 

The  same  message  has  come  to  us  from 
the  hearts  of  humble  Americans  whose  voices 
are  not  often  heard.  They  are  not  heard  be- 
cause they  speak  in  different  tongues,  or 
in  strange  cadences,  or  in  barely  audible 
sounds. 


But  I  say  to  you;  We  must  hear  them,  too. 
We  must  listen  to  the  voices  of  calm;  not 
Just  to  those  who  speak  loudly,  but  also  to 
those  who  speak  softly.  We  must  listen  to 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich;  to  the  sick  as 
well  as  the  sound;  to  the  young  as  well  as 
the  old. 

We  must  listen  to  the  hope  that  cries  out 
from  the  hearts  and  souls  of  a  i>eople  with  a 
great  heritage.  It  Is  the  heritage  set  forth 
In  the  Declaration  that,  "All  men  are  created 
equal,  .  .  .  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights,  .  .  .  among 
these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness." 

There  have  been  times  when  some  Ameri- 
cans believed  that  these  promises  would 
come  true  only  after  death.  But  that  time  Is 
past.  We  are  in  a  different  world  today.  We 
are  In  a  world  where  the  poor,  the  hungry, 
the  helpless,  are  no  longer  content  to  wait 
until  the  end  of  life  to  claim  what  we  have 
said  is  rightfully  theirs. 

Today  those  words  are  read  as  a  promise 
of  the  liberation  of  the  human  spirit  on 
this  earth  In  the  here  and  now.  The  great 
strides  of  science  have  cast  doubt  on  the 
value  of  a  dream  deferred.  These  achieve- 
ments have  also  convinced  us  that  we  can. 
If  we  will,  make  good  today  that  great  Ameri- 
can commitment  to  everyone. 

Those  words  Inspire.  But  words  require 
action.  The  Scripture  tell  us  that,  at  the  day 
of  Judgment.  It  will  be  asked  not  what  did 
you  believe,  but  were  you  doers  or  talkers 
only. 

Science,  technology,  art  and  Ideas  are 
changing  man.  And  man  Is  changing  the 
world.  In  our  lifetime,  change  Itself  has 
caused  some  men  to  fear  the  unknown  fu- 
ture. Others,  endowed  with  courage,  see  In 
change  great  oppcrtunity  for  mankind. 

Pear  Is  father  to  suspicion,  to  hate,  to 
racism,  and  to  emotions  that  drive  men 
apart,  one  from  the  other. 

Courage  Is  Itself  a  force  for  reconciliation. 
Courage  Is  a  Divine  force  urging  us  toward 
unity.  Courage  breaks  the  shackles  that  bind 
us  to  those  emotions  that  would  destroy  us. 

And  the  shackles  must  be  broken.  We  must 
be  honest  with  each  other.  We  must  give  up 
suspicion  for  trust;  prejudice,  for  respect; 
meanness,  for  love.  We  must  do  this  for  those 
who  cry  out  In  pain  and  hunger,  and  for 
those  who  search  for  decent  homes,  for  Jobs, 
for  opportunity.  But  most  of  all,  we  must  do 
this  for  ourselves  to  hasten  the  day  when  we 
shall  truly  be  free. 

On  that  great  day.  we  shall  raise  our  voices 
together,  crying  out  In  spiritual  liberation: 
"Free  at  last!  Free  at  last!  Great  God  Al- 
mighty! Free  at  last!" 

Now.  I  close  with  a  call  for  Divine  help — 
a  prayer  for  unity  and  reconciliation  for  the 
peoDles  of  our  nation  and  the  world. 

Heavenly  Father:  We  give  thanks  for  the 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  And  yet  we  realize 
that  these  great  simplicities,  transferred  Into 
the  light  of  our  time,  have  the  power  to  re- 
make the  world. 

If  we  have  lost  our  sense  of  unity,  one 
with  the  other;  If  we  have  fled  from  our- 
selves and  hence  from  Thee,  help  us  to  find 
the  way.  In  that  way.  we  may  do  our  part 
In  changing  the  world. 

Today,  we  bow  In  humility  when  we  re- 
member the  Love  that  went  to  the  Cross  and 
acknowledged  our  unworthlness  at  so  great  a 
sacrifice.  Help  us  all  to  be  worthy. 

Help  us  In  our  times  to  keep  our  faith  In 
Gcd  and  in  each  other. 
Amen. 


CONSTITUENTS    WHO    HAVE    LOST 
PENSION  BENEFITS 

<  Mr.  HILLTS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a  Representative  in  this 
Chamber  who  does  not  have  niunerous 
constituents  who,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  have  lost  pension  benefits  for 
which  they  have  saved  many  years. 
These  people  need  protection,  so  they 
can  plan  for  their  retirement  years,  se- 
cure in  the  knowledge  their  planning 
will  mean  something. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  a 
newsstory  which  appeared  in  the  In- 
dianapolis Times  of  January  24  regard- 
ing this  matter  of  pensions  and  docu- 
menting several  cases  where  pensions 
have  been  lost  in  Indiana  for  lack  of 
adequate  protection.  The  news  item,  part 
of  a  series  on  problems  facing  the  elderly, 
was  written  by  Robert  Peirce  of  the  Star 
stafif. 

One  good  point  the  article  makes  is 
that  fewer  and  fewer  people  today  are 
worrying  about  planning  for  their  re- 
tirement— it  seems  to  be  an  old  fashioned 
idea,  either  because  people  assume  Uncle 
Sam  will  take  care  of  them  in  their  old 
age,  or  because  they  assume  it  is  a  hope- 
less task.  I  do  not  think  this  Nation  can 
afford,  either  fiscally  or  morally,  to  let 
either  of  these  assumptions  take  hold  or 
become  a  reality. 

Private  pensions  are  an  excellent 
means  of  planning  for  an  adequate  re- 
tirement income — if  a  worker  is  assured 
he  will  eventually  receive  the  benefits 
to  which  he  is  entitled.  To  strengthen 
this  system,  I  plan  to  introduce  a  piece 
of  comprehensive  pension  protection 
legislation  in  the  near  future.  I  hope 
several  of  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
that  effort  and  that  we  can  eventually 
eliminate  the  pension  uncertainties  out- 
lined in  the  following  article: 

Retiree's  Dreams  Go  Glimmering  as  Pension 
Fails  To  Materialize 
(By  Robert  L.  Peirce) 

Henry  Rohlflng  thought  a  lot  about  the 
"golden   years  '   as  he  neared   65. 

After  34  ye  rs  a=i  a  blacksmith  for  Indian- 
apolis Drop  Forging  Company,  he  figured 
he  had  earned  those  trips  to  Florida,  or  may- 
be a  leisurely  drive  out  West. 

He  still  thinks  that  the  pension  of  $119 
a  month  he  would  have  received,  plus  Social 
Security,  could  have  paid  for  those  little 
dreams. 

But  on  March  15.  1969.  the  plant  at  1300 
Madison  Avenue  closed,  catching  Rohlfing 
four  months  and  four  days  short  of  65.  the 
age  at  which  he  would  have  been  entitled 
to  a  full  pension. 

When  the  final  settlement  came.  Rohlfing 
discovered  that  Instead  of  $119  a  month 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  to  receive 
one  lump-sum  payment  of  $1,400. 

The  money  is  about  gone,  but  Rohlfing. 
a  German  Immigrant,  is  a  practical  man  of 
few  words: 

"Sure.  It's  just  about  the  dirtiest  deal 
you  can  think  of.  But  I  don't  give  it  much 
thought.  What  can  you  do  about  it?  My  wife 
(53  and  unable  to  work  because  of  arthritis) 
had  some  family  in  Florida  we  had  wanted 
to  visit.  And  I've  alwavs  wanted  to  go  out 
West. 

"I  don't  suppose  we  can  afford  that  now 
But  we  get  along.  I  get  $200  a  month  fmm 
Social  Security  and  the  house  is  paid  for. 
Yoti  Just  h'.ive  to  stretch  it  a  little  and 
leave  those  expensive  items  alone  on  the 
grocery  sbelf. 

"Oh.  I've  got  a  few  shrubs  I  take  care  of 
in  front  of  my  home  (4505  West  Ohio  Street) . 
But   :t  di  es  ge:   kind  of  boring." 
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"I  can't  tell  you  how  often  these  kinds  of 
things  happen  In  Indiana."  said  Joseph  M. 
Hannah,  supervisor  of  the  pension  and  profit 
division  of  the  Internal  Itevenue  Service 
here,  "but  it  happens  a  lot." 

Uullke  the  pension  plan  at  Drop  Forging, 
many  company  benefits  now  make  workers 
eligible  for  full  retirement  income  before 
age  65.  Hann.nh  said 

But  h=  s.jd  there  is  even  a  catch  to  these 
plans.  If  a  business  gees  under  without 
first  having  a  long  period  to  Invest  money 
Into  the  plans,  there  may  not  be  enough 
funds  to  pay  all  these  who  are  eligible  for 
benefits. 

IRS  reg-,ilatlrn=;.  under  which  companies 
are  granted  tax  deductions  for  perslor.s.  re- 
quire only  that  enough  money  Is  paid  Into 
the  plan  to  cover  yeirs  of  service  to  the 
firm  after  the  plan  went  Into  effect.  Hannah 
said. 

No  money  has  to  be  paid  to  caver  years 
of  service  before  the  plan's  adoption,  he 
observed,  although  workers  re-elve  retire- 
ment credit  for  thnse  preplan  years. 

As  long  as  money  Is  paid  Into  the  plan  for 
20  or  30  years,  there  will  be  enough  funds 
to  cover  ail  employes,   he  said. 

But  if  a  company  dies  before  that  time, 
there  can  be  a  huge  shortaee  In  pension 
money,  he  said.  The  older  workers  get  what 
moiey  there  l.s.  the  younger  ones  are  left 
with   table  scraps. 

The  United  Steel  Workers  is  wrestling  with 
f\vo  d?fr.nct  Indianapolis  companies  which 
left  "vast  shortages"  In  pension  benefits  be- 
cau,-.e  the  retirement  plan  was  young,  ac- 
cording to  a  union  representative.  William 
Sprl".ger. 

The  peiislon  plan  at  Drop  Forging  Com- 
pany. Gwnod  by  Federal  Drop  Forging  Com- 
pany of  Lansing.  Mich.,  xns  adopted  In  1961, 
and  the  ccmpa.iy  did  pay  more  money  into  It 
than  required  by  the  IRS.  Springer  said. 

The  reason  companies  don't  pay  the  money 
for  "past  service  liability"  is  that  It  would 
be  tremendously  expensive,  explained  Eldon 
H  Nyhard.  pension  consultant  at  Howard  E. 
Nyhard  Inc. 

Pension  negotiators  assume  that  a  plan 
will  remain  In  effect  fcr  20  or  30  years,  he 
s.-iid.  Even  if  some  amount  is  paid  for  past 
service  liability  each  ycTr.  unions  will  illow 
companies  to  pay  less  in  this  category  to  free 
more  morey  for  increased  ovenll  retirement 
benefits,  he  added. 

Enough  companies  with  youn^  pension 
p'.aps  ;?o  cut  cf  bu-lner-s  each  year  'o  prompt 
union  leaders  to  push  for  Federal  Insurance 
to  cover  retirement  benefits. 

They  also  are  asking  for  legislation  to 
allow  employes  to  have  'portability"  In  trans- 
ferring accrued  retirement  benefits  from  one 
company  to  another. 

"Now  companies  can  use  retirement  bene- 
fits as  a  hammer  over  the  heads  of  employes 
to  force  them  to  stay  on  an  unsatisfactory 
Job."  said  Max  Wright,  executive  secretary  of 
the  state  AFL-CIO, 

Springer  also  suggested  a  national  pool  of 
retirement  money  funded  by  all  companies 
with  pension  benefits.  Enough  money  would 
be  on  hand  to  pay  retirement  claims  even  of 
those  comp.^nle3  who  go  out  of  business  too 
soon,  he  contended. 

^Ta  n-  iini  n  oonstons  !n  Indiana,  governed 
under  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law. 
already  are  funded  bv  several  companies  pay- 
ing into  one  pool,  said  Len  Teeuws.  execu- 
tive vice-president  of  Russell  M.  Tolley  and 
Associates,  consulting  actuaries. 

But  even  if  pension  funds  are  adequate 
today,  mast  plnns  do  not  call  for  increased 
benefits  If  inflation  sends  price.s  skyward. 

One  way  pension  plans  in  the  past  have 
fought  Inflation  was  to  purchase  variable  an- 
nuities. Investment  pNns  whoee  returns  vary 
with  profits  made  on  the  stock  market  Ny- 
hard said. 

It  had  been  a.^sumed  that  as  inflation  rises, 
sto^-k    market    returns    wotild    a'so.    he    ex- 


plained. But.  recent  events  have  shown  that 
the  stock  market  can  nose-dive  while  in- 
flation continues  upward,  so  that  "annuities 
aren't  nearly  so  popular  anymore." 

Beyond  problems  with  funding  pensions, 
Nyhard  estimated  that  little  more  than  half 
of  the  Hoosier  work  force  is  covered  by  them. 

Recent  figures  from  a  Senate  labor  sub- 
committee study  showed  that  the  average 
monthly  benefit  from  pensions  Is  $99.  Average 
Social  Security  payments  are  $123  a  month, 
the  s:udy  showed. 

It  observed  that  a  retired  couple  getting 
the  average  pension  and  Social  Security 
check  would  receive  $228  a  month.  However, 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  figures  that 
$241  monthly  is  needed  to  maintain  even  a 
low  minimum  budget  for  a  retired  couple. 

At  least  "eight  or  nine  bills"  are  pending 
before  Congress  for  pension  reform,  Teeuws 
said. 

Included  is  legislation.  Indorsed  by  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon,  to  give  tax  deduc- 
tions for  employes  paying  into  plans.  An 
objection  to  present  employe  contributions 
is  that  those  dollars  already  have  been  taxed 
once  as  Income. 

Questions  of  pensions  and  Income  are  the 
"number  one  priority"  of  the  Indiana  Com- 
mission for  Aging  and  the  Aged,  said  the 
agency's  director.  Dr.  George  Davis. 

He  feels,  too.  that  schools  are  falling  short 
In  teaching  the  young  to  save  for  the  future. 

"I  recently  sat  beside  an  honors  student  at 
a  Purdue  University  dinner.  I  asked  him 
when  he  planned  to  retire.  He  looked  first 
like  he  didn't  know  what  I  was  talking  about. 
Finally,  he  said,  'well,  I  guess  at  65,  like 
e-.eryone  else." 

"He  v.Msn't  even  aware  that  people  are 
retiring  a  lot  earlier  these  days.  And  he  will 
have  to  save  now  if  he  is  going  to  live  com- 
fortablv  later." 
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CIANGE  IN  FOGGY  BOTTOM 

<  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  asked  and  was 
eiven  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
rarely  does  a  reorganization  of  a  Gov- 
ernm?nt  department  make  news.  This 
has  iM'oven  to  be  the  case  with  the  recent 
major  changes  in  the  State  Department. 
I  feel,  however,  that  these  particular 
changes  are  of  genuine  interest.  For  that 
leascn  I  should  like  to  insert  the  remarks 
of  the  Hcnorable  William  B.  Macomber 
into  the  Record. 

The  re  in  arks  follow: 
Chxnge  in  Foggy  Bottom:  A.m  Anniversary 

RtfORT 

M"  c  lleajues  in  the  Department  of  State: 
Tw.T  ye.nrs  a?o  this  month  this  Deoartment 
launched  an  unprecedented  program  of  man- 
agement reform  and  modernization:  and  in 
this  sam.e  period  we  have  seen  it  move  in  a 
ni;r.i'5e.-  rf  very  important  wavs  towards  a 
mere  ecjuit.-'.ble  and  effective  system  of  hu- 
man relations. 

On  this  second  anniversary  it  is  appropri- 
pte  to  take  stock,  to  examine  what  working 
together  we  have  accomplished  in  this  period 
of  ferment  and  change,  and  to  focus  on  what 
remains  to  be  done. 

Pi'.st  let's  look  nt  the  program  of  manage- 
ment reform  and  modernization. 

This  has  been  a  unique  and  far-reaching 
effort.  It  has  be?n  unique  in  the  sense  that 
Secretary  Rogers  did  not,  as  is  traditional  in 
an  effort  of  this  kind,  turn  the  Job  over  to  a 
team  of  experts  from  outside.  Instead,  in  an 
unprecedented  step,  he  chcse  the  career  pro- 
fe.vsionals  themselves  to  dr.iw  the  plans.  He 
was  convinced  that  you  could  do  the  Job 
better  than  anyone  else. 

You  responded  to  his  challenge  and  pro- 


duced the  most  comprehensive  and  searching 
critique  ever  written  about  this  Department^ 
If  one  wants  to  really  understand  our  prob 
lems  (and  our  strengths) ,  no  other  document 
can  match  it.  More  importantly,  after  months 
of  consultation  with  colleagues  in  the  De 
partment  and  abroad,  with  other  Government 
agencies,   and   with   many   institutions  and 
experts  outside  of  the  Government,  you  pro- 
duced  an  extraordinary  blueprint  for  reform. 
This  blueprint  consists  of  over  500  recom 
meiidations.  about  400  of  which  have  been 
or  are  now  being,  implemented. 

This  effort  has  not  received  the  attention 
It  deserves,  which  is  perhaps  understandable 
Major   changes   In   management   techniques 
md  philosophy  are  not  the  stuff  of  excltine 
r.ewspaper  copy. 
It  is  a  significant  story,  nonetheless. 
For  in  the  past  two  years,  through  this 
jnique  effort  In  self-analysis  and  creativity 
mportant    new    foundations    of    a    modern 
American  foreign  office  have  been  laid. 
I 
It  has  been  argued  that  developments  over 
the  last  twenty-five  years— the  new  involve- 
ment of  most  departments  of  government  in 
foreign  aPans  and  the  development  of  na- 
tional security  council  staffs  or  their  equiva- 
lents—have lessened  the  importance  of  for- 
eign   offices    everywhere.    Nothing    could   be 
further  from  the  truth. 

The  diplomat's  Job  is  more  important  and 
m-  re  complicated  than  it  ever  was.  He  carries 
his  old  responsibilities  and  needs  all  his  old 
skills:  but  because  of  the  vastly  Increased 
complexity  and  diversity  of  our  foreign  af- 
fairs, we  need  a  broader  range  of  skills  and 
expertise:  and  because  of  the  participation 
of  so  many  other  elements  of  our  government 
in  foreign  affairs,  our  diplomats  must  now  be 
managers,  coordinators  and  leaders,  to  a  de- 
gree undreamed  of  by  their  predecessors  of  a 
slm-^lf  r  age. 

The  collective  wisdom,  experience,  and 
Judgment  In  the  foreign  affairs  field  of  the 
people  In  the  United  States  Department  of 
State  is  unmatched  elsewhere  in  our  Govern- 
ment or  in  any  other  government.  The  job 
therefore  has  been  to  find  ways  to  unfetter 
those  abilities  and  to  bring  them  more  ef- 
fectively to  bear  on  the  Department's  evolv- 
ing responsibilities. 

The  significance  of  what  has  been  happen- 
ing within  the  State  Department  during  the 
past  two  years  is  this:  The  career  profes- 
sionals (aware  that  all  foreign  offices  tend 
to  have  a  better  understanding  of  what  their 
Job  used  to  be  than  what  It  is  today)  have 
made  a  major  effort  to  explore  and  define  the 
ueiv  a';d  expanded  dimensions  of  their  role. 
Further,  they  have  determined  that  the  man- 
aG^ement  of  the  State  Department  and  of  the 
Foreign  Service  is  not  just  the  concern  of 
the  administrators.  They  also  have  concluded 
that  to  meet  their  new  responsibilities,  some- 
thing more  Is  required  than  the  traditional 
ad'nerence  to  a  low  profile  and  traditional  re- 
liar  c.»  on  native  ability,  experience,  old  fash- 
ioned intuitive  Judgment  and  "trying 
harder." 
As  a  result,  here  Is  how  far  we  have  come: 
We  have  for  the  first  time  a  Policy  Analy- 
sis and  Resource  Allocation  system  (PARA) 
in  operation  throughout  the  Department — a 
systematic  process  for  the  identification  of 
issues.  Interests  and  priorities,  the  allocation 
of  our  resources  in  accordance  with  those 
priorities,  and  the  periodic  review  of  our 
policies. - 

We  have  a  new  concept  of  team  operation 
amcng  the  Seventh  Floor  principal  officers 
which  affords  Increased  control  of  the  De- 
p  :rtment's  planning,  decision-making,  and 
allocatioa  of  resources.  The  team  concept  has 
permitted  a  more  flexible  utilization  of  the 
prirclpals'   time   by   breaking  the  relatively 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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narrow  field  of  specialization  that  each  prin- 
cipal has  been  assigned.  The  Seventh  Floor 
team  is  served  by  common  staffs,  operates 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Secretary,  and  is  di- 
rected by  the  Under  Secretary.' 

We  h.ive  a  new  management  evaluation 
capability  in  the  expanded  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's staff,  which  will  now  evaluate  our 
policies  as  well  as  our  performance.' 

We  have  a  new  balance  between  competi- 
tion and  job  tenure  in  our  Foreign  Service 
officer  promotion  syst«m  which  preserves  its 
competitive  nature  but  provides  Increased 
stability  and  secui'ity  in  the  middle  years  of 
an  o•fic^r's  career.- 

We  have  made  major  changes  in  our  re- 
cruiting activities  which  are  already  brinsing 
a  much  wider  range  of  skills  into  the  For- 
eign Service  Officer  Corps  than  ever  before.' 

We  have  adopted  the  concept  of  a  new 
Foreign  Affairs  Specialist  Corps  which  has 
been  very  popular  with  our  career  specialists. 
Over  870  of  thes?  have  applied  for  entrance 
into  this  new  Corps.  Legal  objections  have 
been  raised  against  this  Corps.  I  am  very 
hopeful  these  will  be  overconae  shortly  so 
that  this  important  Innovation  will  play  a 
key  role  in  our  modernization  effort.' 

We  have  established  ft  "Mustang"  program 
to  Identify  clerical  and  staff  support  em- 
plc.c'-s  with  unu'ed  talent  or  undeveloped 
potential  and  provide  opportunities  to  them 
for  advancement  to  officer-level  positions 
through  special   training  and   assignments."- 

We  have  encouraged  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion, new  ideas,  divergent  opinion,  and  crea- 
tive dissent  within  the  Department  and  at 
our  posts  abroad  through  the  mechanisms  of 
special  message  channels,  new  staff  func- 
tions, and  the  continued  use  of  the  Secre- 
tary's Open  Forum  Panel." 

In  a  quite  different  area,  and  in  order  to 
Improve  our  service  to  the  ever-Increasing 
numbers  of  Americans  traveling  abroad,  we 
have  Initiated  a  program  in  conjunction  with 
the  Postal  Service  to  take  passport  appli- 
cations in  several  hundred  first-class  post  of- 
fices throughout  the  country.  This  will  en- 
able us  to  expand  and  improve  our  service 
dramatically  without  Incurring  the  costs  in- 
volved in  e.stablishing  more  federal  facilities. 

So  on  the  managerial  side  these  have  been 
two  very  productive  years.  Much  remains  to 
be  done,  but  much  has  been  accomplLshed. 

n 

But  modernization  and  reform.  If  It  is  to 
be  really  effective,  requires  more  than  im- 
proved management  in  these  areas  I  have 
been  discussing. 

Of  critical  importance,  as  well,  is  the  devel- 
opment of  an  increasingly  effective,  fair,  and 
enlightened  system  of  human  relations  with- 
in the  Department.  Here,  too,  we  have  had  a 
remarkable  two  years,  with  much  progress 
being  made — and  with  much  still  left  to  be 
done. 

To  begin  with,  we  have  been  operating  on 
the  slniple.  ima.ssallable  assumption  that 
women  possess  approximately  half  the  brain 
power  in  this  country.  We  have  therefore 
sat  down  with  women  employees  and  de- 
signed and  implemented  a  program  for  en- 
couraging rather  than  deterring  career 
prospects  for  women  officers.  They  are  now 
assured  equal  consideration  for  assignments, 
training  opportunities,  and  perquisites,  with- 
out regard  to  sex  or  marital  status.  Indeed 
one  of  the  more  interesting  aspects  of  pro- 
grams to  enhance  career  possibilities  for 
women  is  the  development  of  working  family 
teams  in  which  both  the  wife  and  husband 
are  career  Foreign  Service  employees.  Over 
30  such  teams  are  now  in  the  Department's 
Foreign  Service,  and  more  may  be  expected 
soon.'" 

The  changes  we  have  made  in  this  area 
have  been  well  publicized.  They  were  made 
not  only  in  Justice  to  women  but  in  the  De- 
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partment's  own  self  interest,  for  we  can  ill  af- 
ford to  ignore  this  major  brainpower  pool. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  this  fall  nearly 
three  times  as  many  women  applied  to  take 
the  Foreign  Service  exams  as  applied  in 
1969 — the  year  before  this  program  began. 

Efforts  are  also  underway  to  accord  in- 
creased recognition  of  the  professional  status 
and  rights  of  secretaries — still  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  groups  of  wom- 
en in  the  Department's  Civil  and  Foreign 
Services. 

We  have  also  addressed  the  problem  of  a 
bill  of  rights  for  the  spouses  and  dependents 
of  Foreign  Service  employes.  The  voluntary 
unpaid  support  that  wives  have  traditionally 
given  to  our  embassy  efforts  overseas  has  con- 
stituted one  of  the  great  strengths  of  our 
Ser-  ice  and  also,  from  a  family  point  of  view. 
one  of  its  most  rewarding  aspects.  But  there 
have  beeii  occasions  when  this  tradition  was 
abused  and  when  its  voluntary  basis  was  iiot 
properly  understood.  Working  first  with  wives 
and  later  with  the  .Secret.'.ry's  Open  Fcrum 
Panel  we  have  now  spelled  otit  the  riehts  t.f 
Foreign  Service  ■'lou-.es  and  deaendcnts — 
and  I  am  confident  that  rather  than  weak- 
ening the  traditional  teamwork  of  Foreign 
Service  families,  this  bill  of  rights  will 
strengthen  it." 

In  the  past  two  years  we  have  continued 
to  emphasize  our  roinority  rerrnitme.it  pro- 
gram despite  our  personnel  cuts  and  f.-:e 
resultant  reductlo)'!s  in  our  ovc-all 
recrviitinent 

In  addition  we  recognize  that  there  aro 
many  persons,  some  from  minority  back- 
grounds, some  not.  who  have  the  ability  to 
rise  to  positions  of  considerable  responsibil- 
ity but  who  have  been  denied  their  opportu- 
nity because  of  inadequacies  in  their  educa- 
tion. With  this  in  mind  we  have,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  created  the  "Mustang" 
program  which  each  year  will  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  specially  selected  empioyess  to 
advance  to  officer  rank. 

Within  this  critical  area  of  the  Depart- 
ment's human  relations,  however.  I  believe 
the  creation  of  a  formal  employee-manage- 
ment relations  system  for  the  Foreign  Service 
is  of  overriding  importance. 

Following  changes  in  Civil  Service  pro- 
cedure, this  new  system  has  just  been  pro- 
mulgated by  the  President.'-  It  is  a  pioneering 
effort  specially  designed  for  the  Foreign 
Service  and  is  the  result  of  extensive  debate 
and  consultation  between  the  management 
of  the  Department  and  representatives  of  the 
Foreign  Service.  For  the  first  time  members 
of  the  Foreign  Service  will  have  an  impor- 
tant and  formal  voice  in  the  development  of 
all  personnel  policies — policies  which  play 
such  an  important  part  in  their  lives  and 
careers. 

Under  this  system  members  cf  the  For- 
eign Service  can  elect  an  organization  to  be 
their  exclusive  representative,  and  adminis- 
trative officials  in  the  Department  are  re- 
quired to  consult  with  that  organization  on 
personnel  policies  which  either  the  Depart- 
ment or  the  employees  wish  to  change.  If 
these  consultations  do  not  result  in  agree- 
ment, the  employee's  representative  can  ap- 
peal over  the  heads  of  the  Department's  ad- 
ministrative officials  to  the  Board  of  the 
Foreign  Service. 

The  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service  will  have 
two  subgroups  to  help  it  carry  out  its  respon- 
sibilities. Both  of  these  groups  are  Independ- 
ent of  the  administrative  side  of  the  Depart- 
ment. First  Is  the  three-member  Employee- 
Management  Relations  Commission  made  up 
of  representatives  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, Civil  Service  Commission,  and  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  This  Commission 
will  have  the  final  say  with  respect  to  the 
supervision  of  elections  and  the  adjudication 
of  unfair  labor  practice  complaints. 

The  second  group,  working  directly  under 
the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service,  is  known  as 
the   Disputes  Panel.  It  is  made   up  of  one 


member  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  one 
from  the  Federal  Services  Impasses  Panel,  one 
from  the  public,  and  two  from  the  Foreign 
Service.  Thus  the  majority  of  this  Disputes 
Panel  comes  from  "outside"  the  Department 
of  State.  In  addition,  the  two  Foreign  Service 
representatives  cannot  be  part  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Department.  When  the  adminis- 
trative authorities  of  the  Department  are  un- 
able to  reach  agreement  in  their  consulta- 
tions with  the  representatives  of  the  Foreign 
Service  employees,  it  is  the  function  of  this 
disputes  group,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  the  Foreign  Service,  to  establish  the  facts 
and  s?ek  a  solution  through  medlatloii.  If 
this  falls,  the  Panel  must  then  recommend 
an  appropriate  solution  to  the  Board  of  the 
Foreign  Service. 

With  the  development  of  this  employee- 
m-  n  't  mem  rpla'i.  n.s  ;.v!-tem  we  have  passed 
an  historic  milestone  in  the  continuing  de- 
velopment of  the  Foreign  Service.  But  this 
milestone  was  not  reached  easily.  There  were 
strong  differences  ol  views,  and  much  hard 
b.^rgalnlng  and  public  controversy. 

But  what  has  emerged  in  the  Judgment  of 
both  the  management  of  the  Department  and 
the  leadership  of  the  American  Foreign  .Serv- 
ice Association  is  "a  system  well  adapted  to 
the  Foi-eign  Service,  and  a  system  under 
which  the  men  and  women  of  the  Foreign 
Service  can  have  a  real  voice  in  the  policies 
and  regulations  affecting  their  careers." 

Here  again,  the  past  two  years  have  seen 
an  important  bre.ikthrough.  But  the  Job  is 
just  beginning,  not  ending.  If  this  new  sys- 
tem is  to  f-alfill  its  promise,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  all  memb?rs  of  the  Foreign  Service  to 
pay  close  attention  to  the  positions  taken  by 
the  employee  organization  chosen  as  their 
exclusive  representative.  It  is  incumbent  on 
that  organization  and  the  administrative  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  with  whom  it  will 
be  dealing  to  make  every  effort  to  sje  that 
this  new  system  works  in  a  fair,  constructive 
and  responsible  manner. 

However,  it  is  not  enough  simply  to  build 
a  system  where  members  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, in  the  collective  sense,  will  have  a 
stronger  and  more  effective  voice  in  the  de- 
velopment of  personnf'l  policies.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  need  for  each  individual  mem- 
ber to  have  access  to  a  meaningful  grievance 
procedure  independent  of  the  Department's 
personnel  authorities,  and  in  which  the  In- 
dividual's rights  are  clearly  defined  and  un- 
derstood. Until  recently  such  a  system  did  not 
exist.  There  was  in  its  st«ad  a  formal  sys- 
tem of  limited  scope  and  an  informal  sys- 
tem in  which  every  effort  was  made  to  be 
fair,  but  which  was  neither  independent  of 
the  personnel  authorities  nor  characterized 
by  any  specific  definition  of  the  rights  of  an 
aggrieved  employee. 

We  have  now  instituted  an  interim  griev- 
ance procedure  which  is  a  major  step  for- 
ward." The  Interim  Grievance  Board  is 
chaired  by  William  Slmkin.  who  from  1961 
to  1969  was  Director  of  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service,  and  is  made 
up  of  distinguished  public  members  as  well 
as  career  officials  with  considerable  experi- 
ence in  the  Foreign  Service.  Unlike  the  earlier 
arrangements,  it  is  set  up  and  operates  in- 
dependently of  the  personnel  and  adminis- 
trative officials  of  State,  AID  and  USIA. 

It  is  an  "interim'  grievance  procedure 
because  we  believe  that  the  definitive  griev- 
ance procedure  should  be  bargained  out  in 
the  employee-management  relations  system — 
which  is  Just  what  such  a  system  is  for.  Once 
the  definitive  grievance  procedure  has  been 
hammered  out,  the  Department  will  support 
legislation  which  Incorporates  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  that  procedure  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Service  Act. 

Another  crucial  area  of  the  Department's 
human  relations  is  that  of  involuntary  re- 
tirement or  "selection-out."  I  believe  that 
stjch  a  system,  presently  required  by  law,  is 
an  essenial   ingredient  of  a  strong  Foreign 
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Service,  and  I  believe  that  this  view  is  shared      kind   starts    without   antecedents.   Much   of  LP  THE  PA<;t  T«?  PRni  or-   /-r^xT^r,„ 

by  the  great  majority  of  Foreign  Service  Offl-  the   credit   must   go   to   those   career  officers  w^       t^to^a? ^    SS'  <^ONGRESS 

cers.  among  you   who   in   increasing   numbers   in  ^i^  t  H^™^^      ^"^      PUBLIC 

But  this  system  has  recently  come  under  the    years    immediately    preceding    January  UEBT  LIMIT  ONCE  AGAIN 

increasing  attack.  We  now  have  In  the  em-  1970  pressed   for  reform   and  set   the  stage  tHp  <SPFAK-B'T7  tt^h^^  o  ^^»   • 

ployee-management   relations  system  a  par-  for  what   has   followed.   To   VJU   and   to   the  r^f  ihttL^T^^r          .^    ^^^^^^°^^°^^^ 

ticularly  appropriate  means  for  the  represen-  many  who  joined  vou  in  the"  past  two  years  oy      .       ,^^'  '"^  gentleman  from  Peiux- 

tatives  of  Foreign  Service  employees  to  sit  we  owe  a  considerable  debt.                     "  sylvania  (Mr.  Saylor  1   is  recognized  for 

down  with  the  Department's  management  for  The  question  I  put   to  you   now   is  this-  30  minutes. 

a  careful  and  thorough  reexamination  of  the  Will  your  commitment  to  this  effort  be  sus-  Mr.  SAYLOR.  Ml'.  Speaker   the  vearlv 
selection-out  system.  I  am  confident  that  out  tained?  Important  decisions  lie  ahead,  and  minidebate  on  the  subject  of  raisins  thi 
of  the  re-examination  will  come  reaffirmation  modernization  is  a  task  which,  by  definition,  national  debt  limit  is  unnn  iis  nnr^  o„„ 
of  the  need  for  a  ccntinued  involuntary  re-  is  never  done.  Even   in   the  specific  areas   I  iTm  resigned  t^th^  f^f  flit  ft 
tirement  system:  and  I  am  equally  confident  have    been   reporting   on    today    the    record  t  T"    «^»'B"ea  to  ine  lact  tnat.  Whatever 
that  in  this  re-examination  we  are  going  to  is  one  of  useful  and  important  beginnings—  ^  "^'"f  *"°  PUbllCly,  the  Congress  is 
find  ways  to  make  it  a  fairer  and  stronger  not  final  accomplishments.  gomg  to  look  for  the  "easy  way  out"  of 
system.  Fewer  than  10  officers  are  presently  Modernization  as  a  process  will  continue  the  current  fiscal  mess  by  passing  the  de- 
scheduled    for    involuntary    retirement    be-  in  the  Department.  That  is  inevitable.  The  flated  buck  back  to  the  public 
tween  now  and  June  30ili.  In  view  of  this  question  is  whether  you.  the  career  profes-  In  spite  Of  this  dismal  Droenostiratinn 
upcoming   re-examination.    the   Department  sionals   will  continue  to  lead  it.  If  you  do,  I   am   heartened   that   a   in=nirpvf^it   vT 
has  suspended  all  final  selection-out  actions  and  for  as  long  as  you  do.  this  critically  Im-  stArtpri   nmono-   <:omo  «f  fh^ii  n,      u 
between  now  and  that  date.  portant  work  will  be  in  the  best  of  hands.  thn    h^rt?^?^.!    T^  f   l^°^f.  Members 

In  summary  then,  the  most  critical  in-  ^nn^r^nr^^  who  heretofore,  were  first  in  Ime  to  help 

gredlents  In  the  human   relations  field  are  ,  „.  ,               ,  footnotes  saddle  the  country  with  more  debt.  In- 

the  development  of  a  strong  employee-man-  J  Diplomacy   for    the   70's,   A   Program    of  credible  as  it  may  seem,  this  minirevolt 

agement  relations  system  to  deal   with   the  I'^nagement  Reform  for  the  Department  of  comes  at  the  outset  of  an  election  year 

^velopment  of  personnel   policies,  and  the  g^'.JS^nl'^O     sleUaeXTl^^^^^^^  ^  ^'^'^d^^  '^  '^^'^  ^^"^6  solons  a^e  goTng 

establishment   through    the  employee-man-  StT  Un.  el  StftToovem^^^^  to  introduce  legislation  to  raise  taxes  this 

agement  relations  system,  and  ultimately  by  officrwashlngton  D  C                          Pmiting  ^^^,  ^                                                           ^  ims 

an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Service  Act,  "-"!'^?;  „^^".S,.' "'"';.  „                 ..,  -m    hnftrocc    ^,r   ,.^^tlt^         iZ  .   ^,. 

of   a   definitive   grievance   procedure.   Under  .    •Policy  Analysis  and  Resource  Allocation  ^,Jo^""ress   my   contention   that  the 

the  employee-management  relations  system  '"  J-^^  °^Pf  ^'"^"^f  ^tate  .   Management  outcome  of  the  current  debate  is  fore- 

we    Will    also    be    re-examining    involuntary  Reform  Bulletin   ^26    July  2,  1971,  Depart-  gone,  I  have  Compiled  a  brief  Chart  Which 

retirement    procedures    and    here,    as    else-  '^^'}Lf  ^L""'^'  Tw^^,'     ^.'    „                        ,,  ^^°^^  ^^®  ^^tes  in  the  House  of  Repre- 

where,    looking    for    areas    where    we    can  ,       ^i?^,^f.'■^'"^/ T  A  ^rf-,'^''lf'"^"^  sentatives    concerning    debt    limitation 

strengthen    thl    role    of    due    process.  S  s'afe  WaLh  "d  C        '     '  ^^^'- ^^P"^"'"^"^  legislation.   You  will  note  that  ^lome 

Some  have  said  that  in  taking  these  ac-  .          •   Eolation    Process-    Office   of   the  ^'ears.  we  voted  more  than  once  to  raise 

tlons    we    are    undermining    the    basic    dis-  ^        ^''"^    tvaiuatiou    rri-cess.    umce    01    tne  the  limit    ThP  phart  fnllnn-c- 

cipllne  of  the  Foreign  Service.  Of  course,  the  ^"^P^'^^^''    general  .     Management    Reform  tne  limit.  The  chart  follows, 

exact   opposite    is    true.    The   way    to   guar-  ^"^^^^^[^^   "T^^A  "^"'^'  ^'   '"^'  department  of  To  raise  the  -temporary-  and  •■permanent" 

antee    the    continuation    of    a    disciplined  ^^^}^-  ^ash..  D.a  debt  limitation:  votes  in  the  House,  1960-71 

Service    is    to   make    certain    that    its    basic  '^V,"^^'"^    Reform:    Threshold    Review  Year  of  vote:                                       Yeas    Nays 

safeguards  and  fairness  are  apparent  to  all.  f"^   ^'''*:Pt'^^''  T,!,""'^  '   Management  Re-          iggo   223         ni 

But  as  we  move  into  this  new  era  of  the  f^''"?    «"''""^    =^7.    Department   of   State.  iggi    231        148 

Departments  human  relations,  let  me  make  ."?„•      7^    .          ^      „       .         „       .     ,  ^^62   251         144 

it  clear  that  I  do  not  believe  the  old  system  "Broadening    the    Foreign    Service  s    Re-  1962   211        192 

was  as  unfair  as  has  sometimes  been  alleged,  f  "'^'"f"^  ?ase  .  Management  Reform  Bui-  1963 213        204 

In  a  highly  competitive  system  such  as  ours,  [f^^'"    ^2.   January   6,    1971.  Department   of  iggg    221         175 

there  are  bound  to  be  disappointed  persons.  -  ..t;     ^^^  •    „    .  .„  ^  „               ,^               ..„              1963 137        179 

And  while  our  involuntary  retirement  system  Toward  a  Unified  Personnel  System:  The  1964... 203         182 

has  been  run  bv  human  beings  and  is  there-  F'^relgn    Affairs    Specialist    Corps.      Manage-          1965    229         165 

fore   fallible,   it   is   my   personal   belief  that  ""If   ^^^°!.^  Bulletin   No.   8^  February   16.          1966   199        \ll 

those  who  manned  the  system  earlier  made  l^^^'  *■?'!•  J^^^'^'^  fJ^"'^!"*  Personnel  Sys-  iggy    215        199 

every  effort  to  make  it  as  fair  as  possible.  t"'     f*"^  Tf '^»^5^l"  ^^^^l?"'  *^°'P'            1967   197        211 

But  there  is  no  denying  that  the  system  i^yPP'T^"\,'°  "^,^  t"'   «'•  ,'^^rT'"^^^  1967   217        196 

has  been  a  p.Uernallstlc  one.  And  even  If  it  ^t^fltite  wS    DC    '      '  ^"^- ^^P^""          1969 313          11 

was  far  fairer  than  Its  critics  give  it  credit  :„L?i  .„     ;^*^'l,' "^-       ,,     .„  .           ^  1970   236        127 

for.  it  is  not-because  of  its  paternalism  and  n^.-pTI^^,  '^^"^'f  "f  X^^T'^'^n,'*^'*"^''^''^  t"'*  "971    I             227          62 

Its  fnariPouat*.  reoopnition  of  both  the  col-  Developing  Talent  Within."  Management  Re-  '""         '" 

le'^tlve    an"d  InSuifnghts   S   ForeTgn  ^--  T'^^'^'^'^'n  ''''' ''  ^^'i'  ^^P^"™-^'  The  first  overall  debt  ceiling  was  es- 

Service  employees— a  credible  or  acceptable  \,  ..„  ,,•  ^^sn    u.c.  tablished   in    1917.   when   the  limit  was 

system  for  today.  ^,^^  of  l?^ewt  ••"rnl^irnfklLr  B^u'^eTn  ^^'^  l^eniJ^/Hi  ^'  ''''h  f^  ^^'f  ^' 

in  No.  7.  February  11.  1971:  "Openness  at  Mis-  been  amended  16  times,  and  the  ceiling 

The  past  two  years  have  been  a  time  of  sions  and  Creative  Dissent  "  Management  Re-  "*"   "^^^  pushed  Up  to  $300  billion.  In 

tumult.  There  has  been  criticism,  disagree-  form  Bulletin  No.  9.  February  23.  1971:  "Do-  June  1946,  the  World  War  II  debt  limit 

ment.  and  public  controversy.  This  is  under-  mestic  Public  Opinion:  Informing  the  Policy  was  reduced  to  a  "permanent"  $275  bil- 

standable.  When  a  major  reform  and  mod-  Makers."   Management  Reform  Bulletin  No.  lion.   In   1954,    1955    and   1956    Congress 

ernization  program  is  launched,  it  is  pred-  12,  March   30.   1971:    "Public  Affairs   in  the  voted  "temporary"  increases  to  brine  the 

icated   on   the   assumption    that   things   are  Decisionmaking   Process."   Management   Re-  ceiling  doW  to  $278  bHhnn    A   "^^^^ 

wrong  and  need  correcting.  One  should  not  form  Bulletin  No.  13.  April  13.  1971:  "Stimu-  rari"   in^JI^co   f!  loon   k  ,v                   ^ 

be  surprised,  therefore,  when  there  Is  con-  lation   of   Creativity. "   Management   Reform  ^^'^   J^"^^^^  ^   ^^^?   '^^"'°"   ^'^^  ^^' 

slderable   public   focus  on  what   is  wrong —  Bulletin  No.  32.  November  17,  1971;  Depart-  Pl*OVed    in    February    1958    and    in    that 

and  vigorous  debate  over  proposed  solutions,  ment  of  State,  Wash.  DC  same  year,   the   "permanent"   limit  was 

This  controversy  may  appear  unseemly   by  .  ■  "Implementing  Policy  on  Equal  Opportu-  raised  to  $283  billion.  From  1960  through 

earlier  standards  of  State  Department  de-  nities  for  Women  and  Employment  Abroad  of  1966,  Congress  had  approved   13  "tem- 

corurn^    It    is     however— except    when    dis-  Dependents  of  Employees."  Department  No-  porary"    increases   on    the   "permanent" 

figured  by  unjust  and  personal  attacks  on  a  tice,  August  12.  1971.  Department  of  State,  ceiling  carrying  the  ceiline  for  fiscal  vear 

dedicated   career  Foreign   Service  Officer— a  vvash    DC  ^'Cmiig,  carrying  ine  ceiimg  lor  nscai  year 

very  healthy  and  useful  process.  m  "PoUcy  on  Wives  of  Foreign  Service  Em-  rS^r.^^Jy?:"''-  ^.^?^l,c^^",f ' 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  allow  the  turmoil  ployees."    Department    Notice.    January    21  f"anent     Umit  was  raised  to  $358  billion 

which  has  been  a  part  of  these  last  two  years  1972.  Department  of  State,  Washington"  D.C.  ^'^^  ^^®  "temporary"  limit  jumped  up  to 

or  the  controversy  and  clash  of  views  which  '-  "Employee-Management  Relations  In  the  $367  billion  by  congressional  action. 

wUl    accompany    the   forthcoming  employee  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States."  Text  In  this  morning's  mail,  each  Member 

elections,    to    obscure    what    Is    really    going  and  Analysis  of  Executive  Order   11636,  De-  Of  the  House  received  a  copy  of  the  latest 

on   in   this   Department.   Controversy   is  an  partment  of  State  Newsletter  Special  Supple-  U  S  News  &  World  Reoort  and  therein  is 

integral  part  of  the  progress  we  are  all  work-  ment.   January   1972.   Department  of  State,  an  imoressive  and  intpi^Hn^  rhnrt  arti- 

ing  for.  There  have  been  years  In  this  De-  Washington.  DC.  ,          f  fi^  f .           interesting  cnarl  aril- 

partment   when   there   has   been   very   little  "  "Foreign  Service  Grievance  Procedures  for  entitled  "Red-Ink  Budgets  over  the 

tumult  and  very  little  progress.  We  are  In  State/USIA/AID,"   Department    Notice,   Au-  Years."  The  pressure  on  the  debt  ceiling 

a  much  better  era  now.  gust  12,  1971,  Department  of  State,  Wash.,  is  ably  reflected  in  the  chart;  the  impor- 

And  now  my  final  point:  No  effort  of  this  D.C.  tant  point  is  that  congressional  action  is 
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necessary  to  implement  the  progressive 
deficits  requested  of  the  administration. 
The  article  is  summed  up  with  the  fol- 
lowing : 

What's  ahead?  As  the  business  recovery 
picks  up.  Government  tax  revenues  will  rise. 
But  new  spending  programs  are  being  added 
and  old  ones  expanded.  From  all  sides  come 
demands  for  still  other  ways  to  spend  Gov- 
ernment money.  The  upshot:  No  end  to  the 
floods  of  red  ink  Is  in  sight. 

That  is,  of  course,  unless  Congress  de- 
cides to  put  a  stop  to  deficit  financing. 

Concurrent  with  the  debate  on  the 
debt  ceiling,  I  wish  to  bring  two  more 
articles  to  our  colleagues'  attention  which 
appeared  yesterday  in  respected  national 
publications. 

The  first,  an  editorial  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  entitled,  "A  Use  for  the 
Debt  Ceiling,"  calls  a  spade  a  spade  when 
stating : 

Even  then,  of  course,  the  lawmakers  chose 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  It  was  they,  not  the 
Presiident.  who  held  true  control  over  federal 
spending.  No  matter  what  the  President 
wants  to  spend,  it's  pretty  hard  for  him  to  do 
anything  unless  Congress  chooses  to  vote  the 
money.  Congress  certainly  has  chosen  to  vote 
a  lot  of  money,  on  occasion  a  good  deal  mare 
than  Presidents  have  requested. 

The  full  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
A  Use  for  the  Debt  Ceiling 

In  1941  Congress  attempted  to  control  fed- 
eral spending  by  Imposing  a  limit  on  federal 
debt.  The  exercise  has  always  had  its  weird 
aspects  but  this  year  it  Just  possibly  might 
serve  a  useful  purpose. 

The  1941  celling  was  aimed  at  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  by  the  standards 
of  those  times  was  considered  a  free-spend- 
ing President.  The  biggest  outlay  for  any  pre- 
war year  totaled  only  $14  billion,  which  even 
after  adjustment  for  subsequent  Inflation 
no-.v  seems  like  small  potatoes. 

Even  then,  of  course,  the  lawmakers  chose 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  It  was  they,  not 
the  President,  who  held  true  control  over 
federal  spending.  No  matter  what  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  spend,  It's  pretty  hard  for  him 
to  do  anything  unless  Congress  chooses  to 
vote  the  money. 

Congress  certainly  has  chosen  to  vote  a  lot 
of  money,  on  occasion  a  good  deal  more  than 
Presidents  have  requested.  Time  and  again 
various  administrations  have  had  to  go  to 
Congress  to  ask  new  Increases  in  the  debt 
ceiling  so  that  the  government  could  go  on 
operating,  and  time  and  again  the  legisla- 
tors have  done  what  was  asked. 

To  be  sure,  the  ceiling-boosting  operation 
always  provides  lawmakers  with  fresh  oppor- 
tunities to  lecture  the  administration  on  the 
virtues  of  economy.  The  hope  Is  to  score  a  few 
political  points  at  home  with  voters  who 
arent  exactly  comfortable  with  the  idea  of 
all-out  federal  profligacy. 

At  the  moment  the  debt  celling  stands  (or 
quivers,  if  you  prefer)  at  $430  billion,  and 
the  actual  debt  is  already  within  $5  billion 
of  the  limit.  The  way  things  are  going  It 
seems  sure  that  the  debt  will  push  through 
the  present  ceiling  before  very  long. 

The  federal  budget  Is  expected  to  show  $38.8 
billion  of  red  Ink  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
and  the  administration  puts  the  deficit  for 
fiscal  1973  at  $25.5  billion,  even  If  Congress 
comes  up  with  no  new  spending  Initiatives. 
So  the  administration  has  gone  to  Capitol  Hill 
for  a  new  boost  in  the  celling  and  Congress 
has  no  choice  but  to  approve  an  Increase. 

In  passing  It's  surely  worth  noting  that 
even  if  the  budget  is  balanced  next  fiscal 
year  on  the  so-called  full-employment  basis, 
as  administration  officials  expect  It  to  be, 
that  result  will  be  of  no  help  whatsoever  In 


this  area.  The  debt  will  grow  even  If  the 
economists  assure  us  the  budget  would  be 
balanced  if  unemployment  were  only  equal 
to  4'~'r  of  the  work  force. 

This  is  an  election  year,  and  President 
Nixon's  Democratic  critics  In  Congress  are 
anxious  for  any  ammunition  they  can  find. 
It  has  already  occurred  to  some  of  the  law- 
makers that  it  would  be  fun  to  lecture  the 
President,  who  professes  to  believe  in  federal 
economy,  for  having  so  much  trouble  mak- 
ing Income  and  outgo  meet. 

If  the  administration  Is  wise  it  will  de- 
cide that  this  is  the  sort  of  debate  that  it 
should  encourage.  Although  the  administra- 
tion hasn't  been  exactly  bashful  about  com- 
ing up  with  new  spending  proposals,  the  chief 
Democratic  reaction  often  has  been  that  the 
proposals  aren't  big  enough.  The  administra- 
tion's health-care  plan,  for  instance,  is  ex- 
pensive— but  not  nearly  as  costly  as  some  of 
the  Democratic  alternatives. 

If  the  administration  could  get  the  Dem- 
ocrats to  prate  loud  and  long  enough  of  the 
need  for  federal  economy,  some  of  the  voters 
might  take  them  seriously  and  try  to  get 
them  to  match  actions  to  words.  If  the  law- 
makers didn't,  November  could  provide  a 
time  for  retribution. 

In  a  still  uncertain  economy,  a  little 
federal  economizing  Is  surely  in  order.  The 
huge  and  continuing  budget  deficits  are 
putting  enormous  federal  pressure  on  the 
money  markets,  which  are  trying  to  finance  a 
business  recovery. 

At  the  least  this  Is  likely  to  produce  up- 
ward pressure  on  interest  rates.  The  Federal 
Reserve  System  still  worries  about  rising 
rates  and.  in  any  case,  it  has  to  see  to  it  that 
the  banks  have  enough  money  that  the  heavy 
outflow  of  new  Treasury  offerings  will  not 
fall.  It's  hard  to  imagine  a  situation  more 
conducive  to  a  resurgence  of  inflation. 

The  debt  celling  is  still  a  pretty  silly  way 
to  control  federal  spending.  But  If  argu- 
ment over  another  Increase  centers  on  the 
true  Issues,  It  could  Just  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose. 

The  second  article,  entitled  "Taxes 
Bite  Deeper;  No  Relief  Foreseen,"  is  from 
yesterday's  New  York  Times.  In  that  ar- 
ticle, the  consequences  of  the  fiscal  lead- 
ership at  the  national  level  is  recounted 
with  a  sur\'ey  of  the  State  and  local  tax 
increases  throughout  the  country  during 
1971.  The  article  quotes  the  Commerce 
Clearing  House  as  calling  1971  the  "year 
of  the  dog  because  so  many  citizen  tax- 
payers were  so  painfully  bitten."  The  full 
text  of  the  article  follows : 

Taxes  Bfte  Deeper;  No  Relief  Foreseen 
(By  Seth  S.  King) 

Chicago,  January  30. — Phase  One  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  economic  stabilization  program 
has  passed  and  Phase  Two  is  struggling  at 
the  Inflation  barricades.  But  neither  has  In- 
cluded any  restraints  on  state  or  local  taxes, 
and  these  burdens  are  rising  at  record  rates 
In  almost  every  part  of  the  nation. 

Homeowners,  apartment  renters,  mobile- 
home  dwellers,  welfare  clients  and  beach- 
combers are  being  hit  by  more  taxes  In  al- 
most every  Imaginable  form. 

The  Commerce  Clearing  House,  a  private 
organization  In  Chicago  that  surveys  the 
nation's  tax  changes,  called  1971  the  'Year 
of  the  Dog"  because  so  many  citizen  tax- 
payers were  so  painfully  bitten. 

Observers  see  no  end  to  the  spirallng  tax 
burdens. 

The  roll-call  of  tax  Increases  has  been  awe- 
some. Last  fall,  30  states  raised  their  tax 
rates  in  some  form,  as  did  most  of  the  na- 
tion's larger  municipalities. 

TOBACCO  taxes  RAISED 

Fifteen  of  these  states  raised  personal  and 
corporate  Income  taxes  and  five  others — Del- 
aware,   Florida,     Ohio,     Pennsylvania,     and 


Rhode  Island — adopted  new  forms  of  these 

taxes. 

Five  states  Increased  their  sales  tax  rates. 
Eighteen  increased  tobacco  taxes.  Eight  de- 
cided that.  If  a  resident  taxpayer  could  not 
refrain  from  drinking  alcohol  he  should  pay 
a  higher  levy  to  do  it.  And  16  others  tapped 
motorists,  either  by  raising  gasoline  taxes  or 
vehicle-use  taxes  or  both. 

New  York  State  was  again  the  national 
taxing  champion  increasing  every  one  of 
these  taxes  except  those  on  motor-vehicle 
use. 

So  rapid  was  the  rise  la  tax  collections  In 
the  fiscal  year  ended  last  June  that  the  total 
take  from  state  levies  reached  $51.5-billion. 
a  7.3  per  cent  Increase  over  the  previous  fiscal 
year. 

By  the  beginning  of  1971.  state  and  local 
tax  levels  were  so  high  that  the  average  per 
capita  payment  rose  to  $427  a  year,  v.hlch 
was  $47  more  per  taxpayer  than  the  year 
before. 

New  York  again  was  the  nation's  leader, 
with  an  average  of  $652.  marking  the  first 
time  that  the  $600  level  had  been  passed. 
Arkansas,  with  $252.  was  the  low  state.  Ha- 
waii. California,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Nevada,  and  Wisconsin  broke  the  S500  bar- 
rier. 

Three  years  ago.  only  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia had  the  distinction  of  being  above 
the  $500  mark. 

These  Commerce  Clearing  House  statistics 
on  per  capita  payments,  it  should  be  noted, 
were  compiled  before  many  of  the  tax-raising 
states  had  enacted  new  levies.  The  per  capita 
bite   is   almost  certain   to  rise  even   higher. 

Only  six  Southern  states — Alabama.  Ar- 
kansas, Kentucky,  Mississippi,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Tennessee — have  such  generally 
lower  expenditures  for  education  and  wel- 
fare that  they  remain  below  the  $300-per- 
year  level. 

aUALITY    QUESTIONED 

Taxpayers  and  homeowners  complain  con- 
stantly that  they  are  paying  more  for  services 
that  are  at  best  no  better  than  what  they 
were  five  years  ago.  In  fact,  the  costs  of  every 
service  they  depend  on  has  skyrocketed  in 
that  time. 

The  general  cost  of  living  rose  21  per  cent 
from  mid-1965  through  mid-1970.  In  the 
same  period,  in  the  more  populated  areas, 
public  welfare  costs  rose  184  per  cent:  health 
and  hospital  expenses,  96  per  cent:  police 
protection,  77  per  cent,  and  sanitation  costs, 
39  per  cent. 

The  Tax  Foundation,  a  private  organiza- 
tion, reports  that  virtually  every  community 
over  10,000  population  now  has  more  teach- 
ers, policemen,  garbage  men.  and  dog  catch- 
ers on  Its  payrolls  than  five  years  ago.  In 
many  communities,  the  increases  in  these 
numbers  have  reached  70  per  cent  or  more. 
Prom  1960  to  1970,  the  number  of  Jobs  opened 
and  filled  In  Federal,  state  and  city  govern- 
ments grew  at  a  rate  almost  twice  that  of 
private  Industry,  the  watchdog  foundation 
says. 

SCHOOLS   A    KEY    FACTOR 

The  costs  of  schools  represent  one  of  the 
most  notable  of  these  upward  pressures.  The 
Tax  Foundation  has  found  that  economy- 
inspired  efforts  at  consolidation  have  reduced, 
the  number  of  school  districts  In  the  nation 
by  50  per  cent  and  the  school-age  population 
has  increased  by  only  a  fifth  in  the  last 
decade.  But  the  spending  for  primary  and 
secondary  Instruction  is  now  150  per  cent 
greater  than  in   1961. 

In  its  continuing  observations  of  state  and 
local  taxing,  the  Commerce  Clearing  House 
has  found  that  the  biggest  tax  bites  are 
made  in  the  odd-numbered  ( nonelectlon ) 
years.  This  premise  should  offer  the  hope  of 
at  least  a  holding  of  the  line  In  1972.  an 
even-numbered   (election)   year. 

But  warnings  are  in  order.  TTie  Bureau  of 
the  Census  has  estimated  that  state  revenues 
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for^hf  fif^Y  t  •  '"'^'"^'"g  F««lf -^l  B""^=.  no  ceiling  on  costs  for  pensions  and  welfare 

re  c'    $9?wilion'''T^'.   h;f.r'"  '''''  '''°^''  *"^  ^'^"^  °*"«^^  °^  °'^"  ^°^^^  ^^^  facing 

rhf-r^.nc"^,,,.              !        ^""  ^"P^^'-S  '"°"'«  reassessment,  the  outlook  is  grim. 

Th.  ;^n  :               '^v,*^  ^P^"'  ^^'  ^^^  ^'^^^^-  0"«  Minneapolis  homeowner  counted  his  S""«                       "'O 

The  omens  from  this  are  clear:  It  will  only  „ew    blessing.,   recently   and   found   that   he     ' 

t^mnrru.        H°'.v!""^-   ""'^^inflatioi.   ends  would  pay  $16.80  less  m  property  taxes  but  Nebraska                           ,397 

tomorrow  and  the  economy  booms  the  day  would  pay  $200  more  in  state  income  taxes  M'"'"'PP'- -.::::::::;:     296 

wl     bo"neid^°'^"  '"""**  °'  ^^  """'''''  "'  ^^'^  '^^  -^  ^^-'^  ^°  -^-'^--late  ho^  much        ^YSr'" Ill 

will  bo  needed.  ^^^^e  he  might  pay  in  sales  taxes.  Delaware  V. ' ! : "  !              "^ 
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NEW    MEXICO    SURPLUS 

Some  states  may  prove  the  exception.  In 
New  Mexico,  where  stricter  enforcement  of 
tax  laws  has  produced  higher  collections,  the 
state  entered  1972  with  a  S19-million  surplus. 
But  the  Legislature  is  already  talking  of  Im- 
posing a  new  statewide  property  tax  for  use 
In  getting  a  more  even  balance  in  expendi- 
tures for  schools. 

Public  resentment  of  seemingly  endless  tax 
increases  is  growing  and  lawmakers  at  all 
levels  are  becoming  more  fearful  of  provok- 
ing outright  rebellion  against  nm-  levies.  By 
last  February,  the  Tax  Found^ion  deter- 
mined that  tax  increases  totaling  86.5-billion 
had  been  proposed.  There  was  a  reversal  to 
lov.-er  rates  that  were  e.xpected  to  raise  about 
S5-billion  more  this  summer.  Even  this 
would  be  a  record. 

Most  payers  of  local  and  state  ta.\es,  if 
they  have  chUdren.  are  apparently  more  will- 
ing to  pay  higher  school  levies  than  most 
other  taxes.  If  they  do  not  have  children  a 
recent  sur\ey  of  taxpayers  m  St.  Cloud. 
Minn.,  showed,  they  rank  willingness  to  pay 
higher  taxes  for  police  protection  first,  then 
for  streets  and  trailic  improvement,  and 
fii.ally  for  parks  and  recreation. 

la  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  taxes  on 
property,  both  personal  and  corporate  are 
the  most  disliked. 

"I'd  hate  to  cut  down  on  any  services." 
Loyd  Long  of  Monticello.  Ind..  said.  "But 
I'd  much  rather  pay  more  sales  taxes  than 
property  taxes  if  there  has  to  be  a  replace- 
ment of  revenue.  At  least  with  the  .sales  ta.x. 
If  you  don't  want  to  pay  it.  vou  don't  have 
to  buy  anything." 

Ken  Ross,  owner  of  a  Denver  neighborhood 
business,  bitterly  objects  to  home  and  corpo- 
rate property  tax  rates. 

"This  tax  thing  is  killing  us  small  guys." 
he  said.  "The  property  taxes  go  on  whether 
you're  making  a  profit  or  not.  You'd  have  to 
pay  it  even  If  you  locked  your  doors." 

BOND     ISSUES     VETOED 

Indeed,  payers  of  local  property  taxes  have 
become  the  most  aroused  group  in  the  na- 
tion. In  the  last  two  years,  property  owners 
have  voted  down  bond  Issues  of  all  stripes 
even  those  for  schools. 

The  newest  fashion  in  taxes  Is  reMef  from 
new  property  levies.  Prom  President  Nixon 
on  down,  officials  are  indignantly  declaring 
that  the  limit  has  been  reached  and  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  provide  new  funds 
and  spare  the  property  owners. 

But  old  taxes  rarely  die:  they  don't  even 
fade  away.  Any  time  there  is  more  revenue 
promised  from  one  source,  somebodv  will 
have  to  pay  more  taxes  to  provide  it. 

In  Minnesota.  Gov.  Wendell  R.  Anderson 
persuaded  the  Legislature  to  increase  state 
income  and  sales  taxes  to  raise  *580-mlllion 
in  state  aid  by  1973.  In  return,  a  Ud  was 
placed  on  local  property  taxes  for  education 
and  a  promise  was  made  that  property  taxes 
would  be  reduced. 

The  Minnesota  Department  of  Taxation 
estimated  that  the  average  Minne.sota  home- 
owner, with  a  wife  and  two  children  and  a 
salary  of  $13,000  a  year  and  a  house  worth 
$16,770.  would  pay  the  following:  His  prop- 
erty taxes  would  drop  $68.06.  However,  his 
state  income  tax  would  rise  by  $142  07  His 
sales  tax  would  rise  by  $27.  So  this  would 
leave  him  paying  8101.01  more  in  total  taxes, 
a  9.9  per  cent  increase  over  last  year. 

In  the  smaller  communities,  where  prop- 
erty tax  burdens  are  the  heaviest,  the  relief 
win  be  greater.  In  the  cities,  where  there  is 
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The  only   new   source   being  discussed   at  at  $425,608,928  541  83 
state  as  well  as  the  Federal  levels  is  a  value- 
added    tax.    which    President    Nixon    has   In-  ^~~~^^^~^^^ 
dicated   he   favors.   This   Is  nothing  but   an  HOW  WE  LOST   SUPERIORITY  AND 
elaborate  sales  tax.  But  it  would   be  levied  ACCEPTED   INPFRTORTTV 
at  the  manufacturing  and  wholesaling  stage.  ^^^t^f  1  t.U   IWl'  ILKIOKITY 
as  v.eii  as  at  the  retail  stage.  The  added  cost  The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
would  be  passed  on  to  the  citizen  buyers  in  der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
a  riew  form  of  tax  bite.  Qhio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  is  recognized  for 
Observers  concede  that  speculation  about  30  minutes 
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wage  and  price  controls  *^°"^'  security  is  not  a  subject  of  par- 

tisan politics.  Our 
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survival  as  a  nation 
is  above  politics.  All  Americans  want  to 
survi'.e  in  this  turbulent  world  Many 
Americans  differ  as  to  the  intention?  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  whet'-er  or  not 
our  basic  self-interest  demands  military 
superiority  or  net.  These  are  proper 
areas  of  deba^^e.  I  be'ieve  mo.-t  A;npri- 
cans  want  superiority  and  be'ieve  that 
we  are  only  secure  when  we  are  the 
strongest  nation  in  the  world. 

ThD.se  who  reje-t  .mp:rioritv  a^  n  no- 
tional goal  have,  unfortunately,  been  in 
the  ascendancy  in  governmerit  for  the 
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past  11  years.  This  bridges  three  nation- 
al administrations.  Those  of  us  who  have 
advocated  superiority  and  reject  unilat- 
eral disarmament,  parity,  sufficiency,  and 
all  of  the  theories  which  have  been  used 
to  cover  up  our  decline  as  a  military 
power  are  more  alarmed  today  than  at 
any  time  in  our  postwar  history.  What 
we  are  confronted  with  in  1972  is  no 
longer  a  theoretical  debate.  We  are  hard 
against  an  actual  condition  which  even 
now  is  not  understood  by  many  Ameri- 
cans because  our  leaders  choose  not  to 
pre.sent  the  facts  to  them.  I  take  this 
time  today  to  detail  this  25-year  decline 
in  our  military  capabilities  and  to  pre- 
sent the  realities  as  they  face  us  in  the 
seventies. 

The  facts  are  there,  the  challenge  is 
there.  Many  Americans  have  spoken  out 
on  the  dangers  of  our  current  deteriora- 
tion in  defense  posture.  A  few  weeks  ago. 
Dr.  Edward  Teller,  the  famed  nuclear 
scientist,  charged  that  he  is  "convinced 
that  witliin  a  few  years"  we  will  not 
have  the  basic  strategic  forces  to  deter 
a  Soviet  nuclear  attack.  He  made  this 
solemn  pronouncement  on  the  ABC  tele- 
vision program  "Issues  and  Answers"  and 
added  the  warning  that — 

The  Russians  are  building  very  rapidly.  We 
are  in  slow  motion.  Sometimes  in  no  motion. 
They  are  getting  head  of  us.  They  are  ahead 
of  us,  even  today,  in  every  field,  except  pos- 
sibly we  may  yet  have  an  edge  In  sea  power, 
and  we  are  losing  rapidly. 

This  is  net  idle  talk.  The  facts  which 
I  present  in  this  address  clearly  support 
this  contention. 

Statements  by  the  score  could  be  cited 
here  to  buttress  my  charge  that  our  Gov- 
ernment leaders  are  presiding  over  a  de- 
liberate deterioration  of  our  defenses. 
Vice  Adm.  Hyman  Rickover  has  bluntly 
warned  that  the  United  States  faces  "na- 
tional extinction"  unless  major  steps  are 
taken  to  rebuild  our  defenses.  The  Dallas 
Times  Herald  of  January  13,  1972,  quotes 
Senator  John  Tower  as  saying: 

We  still  have  an  edge  but  I  could  not  be- 
gin to  tell  you  how  tenuous  thai  edge  is. 

Whether  or  not  we  have  an  edge,  it 
is  clear  that  defense-minded  experts  like 
Senator  Tower  are  vitally  concerned  at 
the  trend.  He  went  on  to  say  that  de- 
cisive Russian  superiority  in  armaments 
could  "force  the  United  States  into  an 
isolationist  position  whether  we  wanted 
it  or  not."  Many  of  us  have  made  these 
same  warnings  over  the  years,  yet  our 
situation  has  become  more  precarious 
each  year. 

Why  have  all  of  our  warnings  gone  un- 
heeded? Because  Presidents  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  and  Nixon  during  their  terms 
of  office  chose  to  follow  the  advice  of 
those  who  counseled  against  superiority 
and  accepted  what  I  believe  to  be  an  in- 
correct assessment  of  the  role  of  the  So- 
viet Union  in  the  future  and  whether  or 
not  the  Communists  are  a  threat  to  our 
future  security. 

Let  me  bring  the  issue  into  perspec- 
tive in  another  way.  For  the  past  10 
years,  Americans  such  as  myself  have 
debated  other  Americans  on  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  Soviet  Union  could 
develop  the  military  capabilities  to  catch 
us  and  pass  us.  Unfortunately,  we  won 
that  argument.  While  those  who  rejected 


superiority  presided  over  deliberate  poli- 
cies of  disarmament  in  the  past  three 
administrations,  the  U.S.S.R.  coldly  and 
stirely  developed  the  capabilities  to 
threaten  our  survival.  To  use  Dr.  Teller's 
term,  while  we  were  in  "no  motion,"  they 
aggressively  moved  with  determination 
to  become  the  No.  1  military  power  in 
the  world.  Now  what  happens?  The  de- 
bate shifts  and  the  hberal  now  says,  in 
effect,  "So  what,  they  have  develojaed 
the  capabilities — we  lost  that  debate — 
but  you  can  be  sure  that  their  inten- 
tions are  honorable  and  they  will  not 
use  this  clearly  developed  militai-y  supe- 
riority to  threaten  us."  Will  we  be  re- 
quired to  debate  10  years  on  their  in- 
tentions? What  if  the  liberal  is  wrong  on 
this  issue,  too?  What  will  it  take  to  con- 
vince them  or  this  administration  that 
they  are  wrong?  A  nuclear  blackmail  in 
some  future  confrontation  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  which  the  tables  are  reversed 
and  we,  not  they,  must  back  down?  Or 
an  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union?  How 
ridiculous  can  we  be  in  so  foolishly  play- 
ing Russian  roulette  with  the  survival  of 
this  Nation?  But  let  me  detail  the  strange 
story  of  how  we  lost  superiority  and  ac- 
cepted inferiority. 

DEFENSE    DEPARTMENT    DECEPTION 

A  nine-page  stateinent  written  Decem- 
ber 29  on  the  letterhead  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  proves  that  205.000.000  Ameri- 
cans are  being  left  naked  to  Communist 
strategic  attack  or  nuclear  blackmail, 
and  confirms  that  the  disastrous  policies 
of  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  have 
been  continued  under  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. This  statement,  which  appar- 
ently represents  the  best  rebuttal  the 
Defense  Department  can  make  to  its 
critics,  is  a  combination  of  revealing  ad- 
missions, emissions,  and  false  statements. 

The  kev  concept  to  keep  in  mind  in 
discussion  of  U.S.  defense  policies  and  the 
Soviet  missile  threat  is  strategic  superior- 
ity. By  strategic  superiority,  we  mean 
that  America  should  be  superior  to  every 
other  nation  in  weapons  which  are  ca- 
pable of  hitting  the  enemy  in  his  home- 
land— so  superior  that  any  prospective 
enemy  knows  in  advance  that  it  is  total 
folly  to  commit  acts  of  aggression  against 
us.  Because  we  live  in  the  nuclear-space 
age,  strategic  superiority  means,  more 
precisely,  superiority  in  nuclear  weapons. 

Why  do  we  need  superiority?  Because, 
unfortunately,  we  live  in  a  world  where 
there  are  international  criminals  who 
take  advantage  of  weakness.  The  evi- 
dence of  all  recorded  history  provides  em- 
phatic proof  that  weakness  invites  at- 
tack and  that  the  best  way  to  live  in 
peace  and  freedom  is  through  superior 
military  strength. 

When  a  strong  man  armed  keepeth  his 
palace,  his  goods  are  in  peace.' 

So  long  as  there  are  criminals  in  cm- 
streets,  we  will  need  the  protection  of 
our  local  police.  So  long  as  there  are  in- 
ternational criminals  in  possession  of 
giant  nuclear  weapons,  we  will  need  U.S. 
nuclear  superiority.  History,  logic,  and 
commonsense  all  tell  us  that  the  safest 
road  to  peace  is  through  military  supe- 
riority. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Hitler  started  World  War  II  when  he 
thought  he  could  win  quick  easy  victories 
because  the  West  was  disarmed  under 
the  influence  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact 
and  the  London  and  Washington  naval 
disarmament  treaties.  The  umbrella- 
can-ying  officials  of  1939  naively  thought 
that  we  had  moved  from  an  age  of  con- 
frontation to  a  new  age  of  negotiation. 
The  negotiations  at  Munich,  however, 
only  convinced  Hitler  that  England  and 
France  were  too  weak  to  resist  and 
whetted  his  appetite  to  devour  other 
countries. 

We  have  been  told  by  some  spokesmen 
that  "parity,"  or  nuclear  equality,  is 
enough  to  protect  America  because  this 
would  provide  a  "balance  of  terror" 
which  neither  side  would  dare  to  upset. 
For  some  nations  in  some  circumstance.5. 
where  both  sides  act  according  to  the 
Golden  Rule  or  the  Marquis  of  Queens- 
berry  Rules  for  a  fair  fight,  parity  mitht 
be  adequate. 

SURPRISE  .ATTACKS 

But  everyone  knows  that  the  United 
States  will  never  strike  first,  whereas  the 
Soviets  have  a  long  history  of  always 
striking  fli-st — and  without  warning.  The 
Soviets  committed  surprise,  sneak  at- 
tacks on  Poland  and  then  Finland  in 
1939.  on  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Estonia 
in  1940,  on  Hungary  in  1956.  and  on 
Czechoslovakia  in  1968. 

The  test  of  U.S.  nuclear  strength  is  not 
our  before-attack  inventory,  but  how 
much  nuclear  pov.er  we  would  have  left 
after  a  surprise  Soviet  attack.  Under  con- 
ditions of  parity,  the  side  which  ha.s  a 
policy  of  surprise  attack,  has  at  least  a 
2-to-l  advantage  over  the  side  which 
does  not  practice  surprise  attacks.  Tliere- 
fore  the  only  rational  policy  is  for  the 
United  States  to  have  decisive  superiority 
which  is  known  in  advance  by  all  pros- 
pective aggressors.  As  the  Father  of  our 
country,  George  Washington,  said: 

If  we  desire  to  secure  peace  ...  it  must 
be  known  that  we  are  at  all  times  ready  for 
war.' 

Under  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
mihtary  superiority  was  our  established 
and  recognized  national  defense  policy. 
This  policy  worked.  It  was  a  proven  suc- 
cess. President  Eisenhower  was  not  afraid 
of  pacifist  catcalls  about  "escalating  the 
arms  race."  He  preached  and  practiced 
the  policy  of  overwhelming  superiority 

The  Eisenhower  years  were  the  years 
when  we  ordered  all  our  Minuteman  mis- 
siles, our  Atlas  and  Titan  missiles,  our 
Polaris  submarines,  and  our  B-52  bomb- 
ers. 'Virtually.  eveiT  strategic  nuclear 
weapon  which  protects  the  United  States 
today  was  built  or  o:dered  under  the 
Eisenhower  administration. 

The  results  of  this  policy  were  plain  to 
see.  No  American  boy  was  sent  to  die  in 
any  foreign  war.  No  fifth-rate  dictator- 
ship such  as  North  Korea  captured  any 
U.S.  ships,  such  as  the  Pueblo,  on  the 
high  seas.  No  Soviet  missiles  or  sub- 
marines threatened  us  from  Cuba.  No 
Cuban  pirates  hijacked  ships  off  the 
coast  of  Florida  and  imprisoned  Ameri- 
can citizens.  In  short,  the  United  States 
was  safe. 

THE   CUBAN    MISSILE   CRISIS 

When  the  Kennedy-Johnson  adminis- 
tration took  office  in  Januarj'  1961.  it 
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inherited  the  vast  strategic  superiority 
built  up  under  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration. This  is  why  we  were  successful  at 
the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  in 
October  1962.  Let  no  one  think  that  the 
Soviets  took  their  missiles  off  their 
launching  pad.s  in  Cuba  merely  because 
President  Kennedy  looked  eyeball-to- 
eyeball  to  Khrushchev.  The  only  reason 
why  the  Soviets  backed  down  in  that 
nuclear  confrontation  was  that,  after  our 
U-2  flight  discovered  the  Soviet  missiles, 
our  great  Strategic  Air  Command  went 
on  airborne  or  15-minute  alert  with 
50,000  megatons  of  nuclear  striking 
power.  We  had  a  5-to-l  superiority  in 
nuclear  striking  power — and  the  Soviets 
knew  it. 

As  we  look  back  on  the  years  of  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations, 
we  can  see  that  the  policy  of  strategic 
superiority  was  deliberately — although 
covertly — abandoned  after  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis.  The  years  following  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  saw  a  steady  dis- 
mantling of  U.S.  nuclear  power — even  in 
the  fare  of  a  large-scale  buildup  of  nu- 
clear weapons  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

PAUL    NITZE'S    PLAN 

The  rationale  for  this  policy  of  scrap- 
ping U.S.  nuclear  striking  power  was  laid 
out  on  April  29.  1960.  by  a  New  York  in- 
vestment banker  named  Paul  Nitze. 
Speaking  at  the  important  Asilomar  Na- 
tional Strategy  Seminar  in  California  be- 
fore a  distinguished  audience  of  more 
than  500  scholars  and  strategists,  Nitze 
made  these  far-reaching  proposals:  First, 
that  we  abandon  "a  true  class  A  nuclear 
capability";  and.  second,  that  "we  scrap 
the  fixed  base  vulnerable  systems  that 
have  their  principal  utility  as  compo- 
nents of  a  class  A  capability." 

As  soon  as  Kennedy  became  President, 
Paul  Nitze  was  brought  into  the  Defense 
Department  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
International  Security  Affairs.  Subse- 
quently, he  was  promoted  to  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  finally  to  Deputy  Secre- 
try  of  Defense,  the  No.  2  job  in  the 
Defense  Department,  second  only  to 
McNamara. 

Nitze's  1960  Asilomar  speech  seemed 
incredible  when  he  made  it.  and  even  for 
several  years  thereafter.  As  we  look  back 
with  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  we  can 
see  that  it  was  a  perfect  preview  of  the 
McNamara   policies   which   were   to  be 
carried  out  during  the  8  years  of  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations. 
Here  are  the  elements  of  the  class  A 
strategic   nuclear   power  which  McNa- 
mara and  Nitze  scrapped:  three- fourths 
of  our  multi-megaton  missiles — 149  Atlas 
and  Titan  I  missiles — all  our  intermedi- 
ate- and  medium-range  missiles — based 
in  Europe  and  Turkey — three-fourths  of 
our  strategic  bombers — 30  B-52's,  1,400 
B-47s.    and    600    carrier    heavy-attack 
bombers  which  were  stripped  of  their  nu- 
clear weapons — the  24-megaton  bomb — 
our  largest  weapon — our  airborne  alert, 
23  antibomber  missile  batteries — called 
Nike-Hercules — and     our    missile    and 
bomber  bases  close  to  Soviet  borders — 
in    Turkey,    Italy,    North    Africa,    and 
E]ngland. 

Here  are  the  class  A  nuclear  weapon - 
systems    which    McNamara    and    Nitze 
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abandoned  or  refused  to  build:  the  sec- 
ond thousand  Minuteman  missiles  which 
had  originally  been  scheduled  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  an  advanced 
supersonic  strategic  bomber  which  was 
actually  built  and  successfully  flown  as 
early  as  1965,  an  advanced  bomber  inter- 
ceptor, the  Skybolt  air-to-surface  long- 
range  missile,  the  antimissile  system, 
space  weapons — such  as  the  Soviet 
FOBS — Pluto,  Dynasoar,  Orion,  and  all 
plans  to  make  our  missiles  mobile  by 
putting  them  on  surface  ships  and 
freight  trains. 

By  1967,  our  once  overwhelming  nu- 
clear superiority  was  gone.  The  proof  was 
provided  by  a  report  called  "The  Chang- 
ing Strategic  Military  Balance"  '  written 
by  a  distinguished  committee  headed  by 
Gen.  Bernard  Schriever  who  had  been 
in  charge  of  the  development  and  de- 
ployment of  all  our  Minuteman  missiles. 
Published  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  heart  of  this  report  was 
a  chart  which  showed  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  nuclear  striking  power  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
chart  formed  a  large  "X."  It  showed  that 
in  1962  the  United  States  had  a  5  to  1 
superiority  over  the  Soviets.  Since  that 
date.  U.S.  strength  has  gone  steadily 
downliill,  while  Soviet  strength  has  gone 
steadily  uphill. 

The  chart  showed  that  1967  was  the 
crossover  year  when  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  were  roughly  equal 
in  megatonnage  delivery  capability,  or 
nuclear  striking  power.  The  chart  then 
projected  into  the  future  and  predicted 
that  by  1971  the  positions  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviets  would  be  com- 
pletely reversed,  with  the  Soviets  having 
a  5  to  1  superiority  over  the  United 
States. 

RICHARD    NIXON'S    PROMISES 

In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1968, 
candidate  Richard  Nixon  addressed  him- 
self forthrightly  to  this  issue.  He  warned 
in  a  radio  network  broadcast  on  Octo- 
ber 19  that  the  Johnson  administration 
by  "shortsighted  defense  policies"  had 
dissipated  the  strategic  advantage  left  by 
the  Eisenhower  administration.  He  said: 

As  a  result  even  where  the  thinly  stretched 
forces  of  the  United  States  can  be  deployed, 
they  no  longer  are  backed  by  the  decisive 
nuclear  superiority  which  in  past  "rises  made 
our  power  fully  credible. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Nixon  warned  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  "very  nearly 
achieved  its  goal  of  superiority  in  stra- 
tegic nuclear  power." 

On  October  24,  1968,  candidate  Nixon 
charged  in  a  nationwide  radio  speech 
that  under  the  Democratic  administra- 
tions since  1961,  when  McNamara  took 
over  the  Defense  Department,  "a  gravely 
serious  security  gap"  had  developed  that 
could  grow  to  a  "survival  gap"  by  1970 
or  1971.  Citing  decreases  in  percentages 
of  American  superiority  over  the  Rus- 
sians in  modem  weaponry,  Mr.  Nixon 
charged  that — 

In  recent  years  our  country  has  followed 
policies  which  now  threat-en  to  make  Amer- 
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ica  second  best  both  In  numbers  and  quality 
of  major  weapons. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  that  if  elected  Presi- 
dent he  would  undo  the  sweeping  Penta- 
gon reorganization  of  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara. 

Richard  Nixon  then  blasted  what  he 
called  the  Democratic  administration's 
"peculiar,  unprecedented  doctrine  called 
'parity'."  He  said  he  intended  to  "restore 
our  objective  of  clearcut  militarv  supe- 
riority," and  "do  away  with  wishful 
thinking  either  as  to  the  capability  or 
the  intent  of  potential  enemies." 

These  emphatic  promises  were  a 
major  reason  why  large  numbers  of  vot- 
ers believed  "Nixon's  the  one"  and  voted 
for  him  in  November  1968. 

The  Democratic  platform  at  recent 
conventions  has  not  stressed  superiority 
The  American  people  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve, however,  that  Republicans  would 
return  to  a  policy  of  superiority.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  the  Republican 
Party  position  on  defense  has  always 
been  for  "superiority."  The  Republican 
Party  never  settled  for  any  vague 
phrases  such  as  "keeping  America 
strong,"  or  "strategic  sufBciency,"  or 
"assured  destruction  capability,"  all  of 
which  are  subject  to  a  hundred  different 
definitions.  The  last  five  Republican 
platforms  clearly  called  for  U.S.  military 
power  to  be  the  greatest  in  the  world— 
and  everyone  understands  the  meaning 
of  being  in  first  place. 

For  example,  the  1968  Republican 
platform  said: 

We  pledge  ...  a  comprehensive  program 
to  restore  the  pre-eminence  of  U.S.  military 
strength. 

The  1964  Republican  platform  said: 

We  will  maintain  a  superior,  not  merely 
equal,  military  capability  as  long  as  the 
Communist  drive  for  world  domination  con- 
tinues. 

The  1960  Republican  platform  said: 
The  Republican  Party  is  pledged  to  making 
certain  that  our  arms,  and  our  will  to  use 
them,  remain  superior  to  all  threats. 

The  1956  Republican  platform  said: 

We  have  the  strongest  striking  force  in  the 
world. 

The  1952  Republican  platform  said: 
We  should  develop  .  .  .  such  power  as  to 
deter  sudden  attack  or  promptly  and  deci- 
sively defeat  it. 

Richard  Nixon  ran  on  four  of  these  five 
platforms,  twice  as  a  vice  presidential 
candidate,  and  twice  as  a  presidential 
candidate.  Thus  he  pledged  that  he  sup- 
ported this  consistent  Republican  policy 
of  military  superiority,  especially  when 
combined  with  his  radio  speeches  of 
October  1968. 

NIXON    ADMINISTRATION    RECORD 

When  the  Nixon  administration  went 
into  office,  we  expected  it  to  move  quickly 
to  restore  our  superiority.  We  waited— 
and  we  waited — and  we  waited.  In  De- 
cember 1970,  the  White  House  mailed  out 
a  brochure  entitled  "The  Nixon  Admin- 
istration's First  2  Years."  One  page  in 
this  booklet  was  entitled  "Keeping 
America  Strong." 

The  first  section  brags  about  how  Presi- 
dent  Nixon   has   "reordered   priorities" 
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from  defense  to  social  welfare.  The  sec- 
ond section  tells  how  President  Nixon's 
"reoriented  defense"  emphasizes  the 
Safeguard  ABM  which  he  "substituted" 
for  Lyndon  Johnson's  ABM.  The  fact  is 
that  the  Nixon  ABM  calls  for  defending 
only  two  sites;  the  Johnson  ABM  called 
for  defending  12  sites.  The  third  part  of 
"Keeping  America  Strong"  concerns  the 
draft  lottery  system  which  has  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  our  overall  mili- 
tary strength  or  superiority.  Then,  there 
is  a  blank  space — the  administration  was 
unable  to  list  even  one  action  it  has 
taken  to  restore  U.S.  superiority,  as 
solemnly  promised. 

President  Nixon  issued  his  state  of  the 
world  message  on  February  25.  1971.  a 
very  lengthy  document  called  "U.S.  For- 
eign Policy  for  the  1970's."  This  docu- 
ment was  admittedly  written  by  Henry 
Kissinger,  who  has  been  called  the  second 
most  powerful  man  in  our  Government. 

The  state  of  the  world  message  is  writ- 
ten in  vei-y  sophisticated  language,  but 
the  meaning  is  clear  to  anyone  who 
studies  it.  It  admits  the  decision  by  the 
Nixon  administration  "to  pursue  a  pol- 
icy of  strategic  sufBciency  rather  than 
strategic  superiority."  '  The  message  in- 
cludes a  chart  which  clearly  shows  that 
the  Soviets  have  many  more  missiles 
than  we  have,  and  it  contains  no  program 
to  build  any  more  U.S.  missiles. 

Who  made  this  decision  to  repudiate 
President  Nixon's  solemn  promises  and 
platform  of  1968?  When  was  it  made? 
Did  President  Nixon  make  the  decision? 
Or  is  Mr.  Kissinger  powerful  enough  to 
call  the  shots  and  reverse  Republican 
policy? 

The  word  "sufficiency"  was  carefully 
chosen  by  Mr.  Kissinger  in  the  hope 
that  the  American  people  will  infer  that 
it  is  "suflQcient'  to  protect  us.  When  we 
examine  the  content  of  this  tricky  term 
"sufBciency,"  we  find  it  can  cover  a  weak- 
ness worse  even  than  parity.  It  can  even 
mean  decisive  inferiority.  In  the  face  of 
the  Soviet  missile  buildup,  the  only  pos- 
ture which  is  sufficient  for  American  sur- 
vival is  effective  superiority.  The  Kis- 
singer doctrine  is  "sufficient"  only  as  a 
sop  for  Americans  and  appeasement  for 
the  Soviets. 

ADMINISTRATION     REJECTS     SUPERIORITY 

On  August  26.  1971,  a  letter  written  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Law- 
rence S.  Eagleburger,  stated  the  policy  of 
the  Nixon  administration  even  more 
bluntly.  This  letter  clearly  states  that 
the  Nixon  administration  policy  "is  a  de- 
fensive one"  and  that  "it  rejects  the  aim 
of  strategic  superiority."  The  letter  goes 
on  to  admit  that  "the  Soviet  Union  pres- 
ently does  maintain  a  larger  navy  than 
the  United  States."  but  indicates  no  U.S. 
plans  for  restoring  our  former  lead. 

Of  course,  there  was  hardly  anything 
else  the  Etefense  Department  could  do 
except  admit  Soviet  naval  superiority 
after  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  published  its  278-page 
report  on  May  14,  1971,  setting  forth  the 
oflBcial  figures.  The  U.S.  Navy  has  563 
surface  units  compared  with  the  Soviet 
navy  of  2.009  surface  units.  The  United 
States  has  142  submarines  compared  with 
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the  Soviet  submarine  strength  of  355. 
This  prestigious  committee  concluded 
that  unless  prompt  measures  are  taken 
to  build  up  a  nuclear  navy.  America  will 
have  "to  give  in  on  all  issues."  It  said: 

There  may  be  no  future.  .  .  .  We  will  soon 
find  ourselves  unable  to  defend  our  national 
interests.- 

Meanwhile,  the  Republican  Congres- 
sional Committee  newsletter  inadver- 
tently revealed  other  aspects  of  the  Nixon 
administration  policy.  The  March  22. 
1971,  issue  asked  the  question  "What 
truth  is  there  to  the  reports  that  the 
Russians  are  once  again  building  up  their 
military  capabilities  in  Cuba?"  The  an- 
swer says  that  President  Nixon  is  relying 
on  an  "understanding"  which  President 
Kennedy  had  with  the  Soviets  in  1962 
that  they  will  not  install  any  nuclear 
missiles  or  submarine  bases  in  Cuba. 
President  Nixon  is  then  quoted  as  saying : 

We're  watching  the  situation  closely  .  .  . 
and  we  will,  of  course,  bring  the  matter  to 
their  attention  if  we  find  that  the  under- 
standing is  violated. 

This  makes  the  changed  strategic  mili- 
tary balance  very  clear,  indeed.  In  1962. 
President  Kennedy  could  tell  Khru- 
shchev, "Take  the  missiles  out,"  and 
Khrushchev  took  them  out.  In  1972,  all 
President  Nixon  can  do  is  to  "bring  the 
matter  to  their  attention" — as  if  they 
did  not  already  know  it.  The  plain  fact 
is  that  we  no  longer  have  the  power  to 
protect  our  country  from  nuclear  mis- 
siles which  can  kill  scores  of  millions  of 
Americans.  All  President  Nixon  can  do 
is  call  up  on  the  hot  line  and  say,  "Please 
Mr.  Brezhnev,  don't  fire." 

The  Republican  Congressional  Com- 
mittee Newsletter  of  July  26,  1971.  con- 
tains a  chart  which  brags  that,  whereas 
President  Eisenhower  spent  49.7  percent 
of  the  Federal  budget  on  defense,  and 
President  Kermedy  spent  45.1  percent  on 
defense,  and  President  Johnson  spent  45 
percent  on  defense.  President  Nixon  is 
spending  only  33.8  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget  on  defense.  Obviously,  there  are 
no  plans  to  restore  our  military  superior- 
ity when  the  administration  is  boasting 
about  so  drastically  reducing  funds  for 
defense  and  diverting  them  to  welfare 
programs.  President  Nixon's  budget  mes- 
sage presented  on  January  24,  1972, 
shows  that  defense  will  receive  only  29.2 
percent  of  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1972-73. 

BLUE  RIBBON   REPORT 

Shortly  after  his  election.  President 
Nixon  appointed  a  blue  ribbon  defense 
panel  to  study  the  workings  of  the  De- 
fense Department.  Seven  members  of 
that  panel  became  so  alarmed  about  the 
loss  of  U.S.  superiority  that  they  wrote 
a  supplemental  statement  called  "The 
Shifting  Balance  of  Militai-y  Power." 
This  report  was  signed  by  seven  of  the 
most  distinguished  business  and  profes- 
sional men  in  the  coimtry.  including  the 
new  Supreme  Court  Justice  Lewis  Powell, 
Jr.,  who  is  reported  to  have  been  the 
principal  author. 

This  blue  ribbon  statement  deplored 
"the  abandonment  by  the  United  States 
of  its  former  policy  of  maintaining 
strategic  superiority."  and  concluded 
that  "in  the  seventies  neither  the  vital 
inte/ests  of  the  United  States  nor  the 


lives  and  freedom  of  its  citizens  will  be 
secure."  The  statement  warned  that — 

The  world  order  of  the  future  will  bear  a 
Soviet  trademark,  with  all  peoples  upon 
whom  it  Is  Imprinted  suffering  Communist 
repression. 

The  blue  ribbon  statement  concluded 
that,  if  we  want  to  avoid  this  fate — 

The  only  viable  national  strategy  is  to 
regain  and  retain  a  clearly  superior  strategic 
capability.  .  .  .  The  road  to  peace  has  never 
been  through  appeasement,  unilateral  dis- 
armament or  negotiation  from  weakness 
The  entire  recorded  history  of  mankind  Is 
precisely  to  the  contrary.  Among  the  great 
nations,  only  the  strong  survive." 

The  other  six  men  who  signed  the 
blue  ribbon  supplemental  statement  were 
George  Champion,  president  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Council  in  New  York 
and  former  president  of  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank;  William  P.  Clements,  Jr.. 
president  of  the  Southeastern  Drilling 
Co.  in  Dallas;  John  M.  Pulke.  president 
of  the  John  M.  Fulke  Manufacturing  Co. 
in  Seattle;  Hobart  D.  Lewis,  president  of 
the  Readers  Digest  Association  in 
Pleasantville.  N.Y.;  and  Wilfred  J.  Mc- 
Neil, director  of  Fairchild  Hiller  Corp. 

This  blue  ribbon  supplemental  state- 
ment was  siibmiited  to  the  President  on 
September  30.  1970.  whereupon  it  was 
suppressed  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion for  nearly  6  months.  It  was  finally 
quietly  released  on  March  12,  1971,  with- 
out any  explanation,  comment,  or  ref- 
utation. 

DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  REBUTTAL 

A  nine-page  statement  written  De- 
cember 29  on  the  letterhead  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  is  the  first  attempt 
by  the  Nixon  administration  to  answer 
the  blue  ribbon  supplemental  statement 
Or  other  criticisms  of  the  Nixon  defense 
policies.  This  Defense  Department  state- 
ment proves  that  the  blue  libbon  de- 
fense panel  members  were  wholly  justi- 
fied in  their  alarm  about  the  state  of 
U.S.  defenses  and  our  inability  to  defend 
ourselves  against  Soviet  nuclear  power. 

It  seems  to  be  human  nature,  when 
charged  with  responsibility  for  a  disas- 
ter, to  rely  on  one  of  two  excuses:  First,  it 
is  not  true;  or  second,  it  is  someone 
else's  fault.  The  E>efense  Department 
statement  falls  into  a  hopeless  trap  by 
making  the  mistake  of  trying  to  use  both 
excuses.  It  says,  in  effect;  first,  it  is  not 
true  that  our  strategic  defenses  are  in 
bad  shape;  and  second,  the  reason  why 
our  defenses  are  in  such  bad  shape  is 
that  Congress  cut  so  much  from  Nixon's 
budget  requests. 

The  obvious  conclusion  is:  why  blame 
Congress  for  cutting  budget  requests 
when  the  Nixon  administration  says, 
in  effect,  do  not  worry,  our  defenses  are 
OK?  The  Defense  Department  statement 
is  shot  through  with  attempts  to  place  all 
the  blame  on  Congress  for  cutting  the 
budget;  yet  the  letter  paints  a  rosy  pic- 
ture of  our  defenses  which  would  entice 
almost  any  Congressman  to  slash  spend- 
ing. 

Let  us  take  the  Defense  Department 
statement  and  point  out  some  of  its  re- 
vealing statements,  omissions,  and  false- 
hoods. The  numbered  headings  below  are 
the  subheads  used  in  the  December  29 
Defense  Department  statement. 
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First.  "The  changing  balance  of  stra- 
tegic forces."  This  section  of  the  Defense 
Department  statement  confirms  "the  re- 
cent rapid  growth  of  Soviet  nuclear 
forces"  and  admits  that  the  figures  cited 
in  the  blue  ribbon  statement  and  other 
criticisms  of  our  present  policy  "are  not 
significantly  different  from  those  pro- 
vided by  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird"  and 
in  other  public  statements  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  officials  of  his  administration. 

The  Defense  Department  statement  re- 
minds us  that  the  blue  ribbon  statement 
faid  that — 

The  President  and  ihe  Secretary  of  Defense 
are  fully  av/are  of  the  trends. 

That  is  right,  they  are  fully  aware  of 
the  trends.  The  trouble  is  that  they  are 
not  doing  anything  about  it.  Ncbody 
claims  the  President  does  not  know  about 
the  Soviet  nuclear  threat;  he  proved  in 
his  1968  campaign  Fpieches  that  he  dees 
know  about  it.  Mcbcdy  claims  that  Sec- 
retary Laird  does  not  know  about  the 
need  for  U.S.  nuclear  superiority:  he 
proved  in  his  book  'A  House  Divided  ' 
that  he  fully  understands  the  Soviet  nu- 
oJear  threat.  The  problem  is  that  they 
are  not  doing  anything  to  protect  the 
United  States  by  rebuilding  our  supe- 
riority. 

The  Defense  Department  statement 
denies  that  the  Ni>;on  admini5.tration  "is 
willing  to  settle  for  second  place."  and 
again  denies  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion "is  wiUing  to  settle  for  a  status  quo 
posture  in  developing  U.S.  strategic 
forces."  The  proof  that  these  statements 
are  wrong  is  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  unable  to  citf  one  single  new 
strategic  weapon  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  built  in  3  years.  Just  yes- 
terday, my  friend  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
w.ATER  blasted  the  Defense  Department 
for  this  very  shortcoming.  It  has  not 
built  a  single  new  ICBM.  a  single  new 
Polaris  or  nuclear-missile-firing  subma- 
rine, a  single  new  strategic  bomber,  a 
single  space  weapon.  When  you  do  not 
order  a  single  mi.s.'-ile  launcher  in  three 
long  years,  that  is  certainly  settling  for 
the  status  quo.  In  the  face  of  the  Soviet 
buildup,  it  is  settling  for  second  place. 

Second.  "Alleged  superiority  of  Soviet 
Union."  This  section  contains  the  kernel 
of  the  deception  practiced  by  the  De- 
fense Department.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment statement  denies  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  now  the  world's  first  military 
power,  and  makes  the  misleading  claim 
that— 

The  US.  today  has  more  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  than  does  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Defense  Department  statement  of- 
fers absolutely  no  proof,  no  figures  that 
can  be  checked.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts:  ' 
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United 
States 


U.S.S.R. 


ICBM's 

IRBM'sand  MRBM's      .'"'!" 

Space  weapons. 

Sub-launched  ballistic  nissiles.. 

Sub-launched  cruise  missiles 

Heavy  bombers 

Medium  bombers  (which  can  tw 

refueled  in  air  so  as  to  hit  the 

enemy) 
Antiballistic  missiles 


I  Number  unknown. 


1.054 
0 
0 

6S6 
0 

450 


1.600 

700 

'  FOBS 

387 

350 
200 


700 
64 


The  Defense  Department  statement 
says  that  the  numbers  of  strategic  weap- 
ons "is  only  one  of  several  elements  that 
must  be  considered."  That  is  correct. 
Numbers  alone  are  wholly  inadequate  to 
give  an  accurate  picture  of  the  strategic 
balance.  But  the  Defense  Department 
statement  implies  that  the  other  factors 
support  the  proposition  that  the  United 
States  is  stronger.  That  implication  is 
false:  these  other  factors  add  overwhelm- 
ing proof  that  the  Soviet  Union  now  has 
nuclear  superiority,  and  that  the  United 
States  has  been  reduced  to  decisive  in- 
feriority. Here  are  four  vital  factors 
which  the  Defense  Department  state- 
ment conveniently  ignores; 

Rate  of  construction.  Because  of  the 
enormous  le  idtime  required  for  nuclear 
weapons,  we  know  now  what  the  relative 
strengths  of  the  two  nations  will  be  2 
or  3  years  hence.  The  United  States  has 
not  built  a  single  additional  strategic 
weapon  since  1967.  The  Soviets,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  building  at  a  crash  war- 
time rate.  They  have  100  big  holes  al- 
ready dug  for  new  and  larger  missiles.' 
They  have  greatly  increased  the  capacity 
of  their  shipyards  and  are  turning  out 
Polaris-type  submarines  at  a  rate  that 
next  year  will  equal  our  frozen  total  of 
41. 

Megatonnage.  The  amoimt  of  explo.sive 
firepower  that  nuclear  weapons  can  rain 
on  the  enemy  is  the  most  important  fac- 
tor of  all.  When  we  compute  the  deliver- 
able megatonnage  totals  of  the  weapons 
listed  above,  the  Soviets  have  decisive  su- 
periority. Each  giant  Soviet  SS-9.  of 
which  the  Soviets  have  more  than  300, 
has  25  times  the  explosive  power  of  each 
of  our  Minuteman  missiles. 

In  January  1971.  Lt.  Gen.  Glen  Martin, 
deputy  commander  of  our  Strategic  Air 
Command,  said: 

The  Russian.';  today  have  three  times  the 
nuclear  megatonnage  of  the  U.S." 

Since  then,  the  Soviet  building  pro- 
gram has  continued  at  such  a  rapid  rate 
that  most  authorities  now  estimate  that 
the  Soviets  have  a  superiority  of  5-to-l 
over  the  United  States  in  deliverable  nu- 
clear megatormage.  Stewart  AIsop  writ- 
ing in  Newsweek  on  November  1.  1971, 
stated  that  "in  terms  of  missile  megaton- 
nage, they  have  between  five  and  10 
times  the  thermonuclear  rapacity  we 
have." 

Refire  capability.  Many  Soviet  missile 
launchers  have  it,  but  U.S.  missile 
la-onchers  do  not.  Refire  capability  great- 
ly increases  the  total  number  of  deliver- 
able Soviet  missiles. 

Reliability  of  deliveiy.  Since  the 
Soviets  have  an  extensive  antimissile  sys- 
tem already  deployed  with  64  ABM 
launchers,  and  thousands  of  SAMs  which 
can  be  upgraded  swiftly  to  ABM  use,  we 
have  no  reliability  that  any  significant 
number  of  our  surviving  missiles  can  get 
through  and  hit  their  targets. 

Our  bombers  have  even  less  reliability 
of  delivery.  Before  launch,  they  are  vul- 
nerable to  Soviet  SLBM's,  especially  their 
low  trajectory  missiles,  and  to  FOBS  and 
OBS  missiles.  Because  McNamara  can- 
celed the  Sky  bolt,  our  bombers  cannot 
deliver  any  payloads  unless  they  actually 
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reach  the  area  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Tliere 
they  are  up  against  some  10,000  SAM's 
the  world  s  most  extensive  and  complex' 
radar  systems,  and  more  than  2,000 
Soviet  interceptor  and  fighter  aircraft. 
One  of  the  most  incredible  sentences 
in  the  Defense  Department  statement  is 
this: 

The  specific  claim  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
now  the  world's  first  military  power  Is  not 
supported  by  the  Supplemental  Statement 
of  some  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  Members 
nor  Is  it  supported  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's analyses  of  the  current  threat. 

There  has  always  been  something 
drastically  wrong  with  "Defense  Depart- 
ment analyses"  and  estimates.  President 
Nixon  specifically  stated  that  our  intelli- 
gence estimates  were  60  percent  under 
actual  Soviet  missile  deployment. 

In  regard  to  the  blue  ribbon  sujiple- 
mental  statement,  however,  it  appears 
that  the  Defense  Department  "experts" 
\y\v^  not  even  read  it.  Here  are  som^"  rel- 
evant quotations  from  the  blue  ribbon 
statement : 

In  a  dramatic  s.hlft  in  the  balance  of  pow- 
er, largely  unnoticed  by  the  public,  the  quar- 
ter century  of  clear  U.S.  strategic  superiority 
has  ended.  The  Soviet  Union  has  moved 
significantly  ahead  of  the  United  States  in 
ICBM's.  the  principal  weapon  system  of  the 
nuclear  age.  .  .  .  No  informed  person  now 
deaies  that  the  period  of  clear  U.S.  superior- 
ity has  ended.  .  .  .  The  Soviet  SS-9  ICBM 
force  alone  is  capable  of  delivering  a  mega- 
tonnage of  nuclear  warheads  several  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  entire  U.S.  force  of 
ICBM's  and  SLBM's.  .  .  .  The  Soviet  Union 
has  attained  for  the  first  time  a  superior 
strategic  capability — where  it  counts  the 
most — in  ICBM's.  .  .  .  More  serious  than  the 
numerical  superiority  is  the  substantial 
megatonnage  advantage  enjoyed  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  enormous  payloads  of  the 
SS-9's  have  a  destructive  capacity  incom- 
parably greater  than  any  U.S.  missile."  '" 

Third:  "Military  strengths."  Buried  in 
a  mass  of  vague  and  meaningless  words 
is  a  most  revealing  admission.  The  De- 
fense Department  statement  quotes  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Laird  as  saying  in  April 
1969  that^ 

The  Soviet  Union  has  the  capacity  of 
acnleving  by  the  mid-1970's,  a  superiority 
over  the  presently  authorized  and  pro- 
grammed forces  of  the  United  States  in  all 
areas — ofl'enslve  strategic  forces,  defensive 
strategic  forces,  and  conventional  forces. 

That  statement  made  in  April  1969  is 
tantamount  to  admitting  that  the  Soviet 
Union  now  has  that  superiority  because 
of  the  very  rapid  rate  of  Soviet  buildup 
during  the  last  3  years — a  rate  which  was 
far  in  excess  of  1969  Pentagon  esti- 
mates— plus  the  fact  that  "the  presently 
authorized  and  programed  forces  of  the 
United  States"  have  not  changed.  Even 
as  late  as  the  Presidents  state  of  the 
Union  message  on  January  20,  1972,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  no  plans  for 
actually  producing  any  additional  stra- 
tegic weapons. 

On  August  27,  1971.  Gen.  B.  K.  Hollo- 
way,  commander  in  chief  of  our  Strategic 
Air  Command,  told  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  California — 

The  U.S.S.R.  exceeds  us  In  every  major  of- 
fensive and  defensive  strategic  weapon  sys- 
tem, except  missile  submarines." 

On  October  8,  1971,  the  Pentagon's 
Research    Chief,    Dr.    John    S.    Foster, 
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stated  that  even  that  slim  edge  in  mis- 
sile submarines  is  gone  because,  count- 
ing what  the  Soviets  have  at  sea  and 
what  they  have  under  construction,  the 
Soviet  fleet  of  Polaris-type  missile-firing 
submarines  is  now  "roughly  equal"  to  the 
U.S.  force.'- 

Fourth.  'National  security  policy."  In 
this  .section,  the  Defense  Department 
statement  attempts  to  diffuse  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  U.S.  superiority  by 
sliifting  the  argument  to  pretend  that 
somehow  we  are  safeguarded  by  "overall 
free  world  strength."  Secretary  Laird  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  "America  will  no 
longer  try  to  play  policeman  to  the  world, 
but  will  expect  other  nations  to  provide 
more  cops  on  the  beat  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhood." 

Let,  us  examine  the  facts.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  700  intermediate  and  medium- 
range  nuclear  missiles  targeted  on  V7est- 
ern  Europe.  There  is  absolutely  no  way 
that  Western  Europeans  can  provide 
"cops  on  the  beat"  to  protect  themselves 
against  this  nuclear  threat.  Western  Eu- 
rope does  not  have  any  antimissile  de- 
fense system  whatsoever,  nor  anv  missiles 
to  serve  a.s  a  deterrent  to  the  700  Soviet 
n  iclear  missiles.  Most  of  our  free  world 
allies  cannot  build  nuclear  weapons  to 
protect  themselves  because  we  prohibited 
them  from  doing  that  when  President 
Nixon  promoted  and  signed  the  nuclear 
nonproliferation  treaty. 

If  we  compare  conventional  military 
forces,  the  NATO  powers  are  hopelessly 
outnumbered  and  outgunned  by  the 
Warsaw  Pact  powers.  There  is  no  way 
Western  Europe  can  be  protected  with- 
out the  U.S.  nuclear  umbrella. 

The  unpleasant  truth  is  that,  since 
President  Nixon  took  office,  overall  free 
world  strength  has  receded  badly  in  the 
Mediterranean,  Libya — where  President 
Nixon  meekly  surrendered  our  giant 
Wheelus  Air  Base — Berlin,  Taiwan,  the 
Indian  Ocean,  Southeast  Asia,  and 
South  Asia. 

Five.  "Military  spending."  This  sec- 
tion of  the  Defense  Department  state- 
ment blames  all  cuts  in  defense  spending 
on  the  winding  down  of  the  Vietnam 
war  or  congressional  cuts.  This  evades 
the  is.sue.  The  impoitant  part  is  what  we 
are  spending  on  strategic  weapons — 
weapons  to  protect  205.000.000  Ameri- 
cans against  the  Soviet  missile  threat.  A 
chart  in  the  report  called  "The  ABM 
and  the  Changed  Strategic  Military  Bal- 
ance."  prepared  by  a  distinguished  com- 
mittee including  Nobel  prize  w-inners  Dr. 
Willard  F.  Libby  and  Dr.  Eugene  P.  Wig- 
ner,  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  developer  of  the 
H-bomb,  and  Dr.  William  J.  Thaler,  de- 
veloper of  over-the-horizon  radar,  shows 
the  great  superiority  over  the  United 
States  of  Soviet  spending  for  strategic 
weapons." 

This  section  brags  that  the  winding 
down  of  the  Vietnam  war  is  "probably 
the  most  efficient  and  orderly  withdraw- 
al of  both  military  forces  and  resources 
in  our  history."  This  boast  is  simply  not 
true.  In  the  3  years  since  President 
Nixon  took  office.  20.000  American  serv- 
icemen have  been  killed  in  Vietnam. 
President  Eisenhower  took  office  in  1953 
under     practically     identical     circum- 
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stances.  Because  he  took  aflBrmative  ac- 
tion and  warned  the  Reds  that  there 
would  be  no  more  privileged  sanctuaries, 
he  endfd  the  Korean  war  in  6  months 
with  few  additional  American  casualties. 

The  Defense  Department  statement  is 
unable  to  point  out  any  significant  spend- 
ing it  has  done  on  st  ategic  weapons.  It 
has  not  added  a  single  additional  land- 
based  or  sea-based  missile  launcher,  built 
a  single  strategic  bomber,  or  developed 
a  single  space  v^eapon.  Its  rate  of  spend- 
ing on  the  two  lone  ABM  sites  is  so  slow 
that  it  will  still  be  several  more  years  be- 
fore they  are  operational,  although  they 
were  approved  in  1969.  If  the  Defense 
Department  were  on  the  job.  it  ought  to 
be  able  to  point  to  some  new  strategic 
weapons  to  show  for  the  S75  billion  it  has 
been  spending  each  year. 

The  real  clue  to  the  deception  prac- 
ticed by  the  Nixon  administration  was 
provided  in  October  1971  when  Senator 
Jamss  Buckley  proposed  three  crucial 
amendments  to  authorize  a  mere  S42  mil- 
lion in  research  and  development  so  the 
United  States  would  have  the  option  in 
the  early  1970's  to  expand  the  range  of 
our  Minuteman  missile.?,  and  improve 
Poseidon  mi-ssiles.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment lobbied  strenuou.sly  against  these 
amendments  and  brought  about  their  de- 
feat. It  was  not  the  Senate  hberals  who 
defeated  these  crucial  amendments:  it 
was  the  Nixon  administration  and  the 
Defense  Department. 

Dr.  John  S.  Foster.  Jr.,  Director  of  De- 
fense Research,  stated  that  the  Soviets 
are  spending  40  percent  more  than  the 
United  States  on  military  research,  and 
that  this  "will  lead  almost  certainly  to 
some  very  serious  military  surprises."  Dr. 
Foster  said  thit  U.S.  mi'itary  research 
has  leveled  off  since  1968 — that  is.  since 
President  Nixon  took  office — while  the 
Soviet  effort  has  not  only  continued  to 
increase  but  has  shifted  from  space  to 
military  technology." 

The  Defense  Department  statement 
ends  this  section  boasting  about  the 
Nixon  administration's  "increased  em- 
phasis on  our  security  assistance  pro- 
grams." Military  aid  in  conventional 
weapons  provided  to  other  countries  is 
irrelevant  in  the  absence  of  the  U.S. 
nuclear  umbrella,  which  is  the  only  way 
sny  of  the  free  world  can  protect  itself 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Six.  "Alleged  first-strike  capability  of 
Soviet  Forces."  In  this  section,  the  De- 
fense Department  statement  plays  on  the 
general  confusion  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  regard  to  what  "first-strike  capa- 
bility" means.  It  means  a  counterforce 
capability,  or  the  capability  of  effectively 
knocking  out  the  enemy's  strategic 
weapons. 

The  first  thing  to  note  about  this  sec- 
tion is  that  the  Defense  Department  does 
not  claim  that  the  United  States  has  a 
first-strike,  or  counterforce,  capability 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  A  U.S.  first- 
strike  capability  was  specifically  rejected 
by  the  Paul  Nitze  proposal  in  1960.  and 
scrapped  by  the  McNamara-Nitze  team 
during  its  nearly  8  years  of  U.S.  uni- 
lateral strategic  disarmament.  The 
United  States  has  no  effective  capability 
to  knock  out  Soviet  strategic  weapons  in 
significant  numbers. 

Remembering  that  a  first-strike  ca- 


pability means  the  ability  to  knockout 
enough  of  the  enemy's  strategic  weapons 
to  prevent  devastating  retaliation,  we 
should  heed  the  statement  by  Dr.  John 
S.  Foster.  Jr..  Pentagon  Research  Chief, 
that  when  the  Soviets  have  "a  little  over 
400  SS-9's,"  they  can  knock  out  all  but 
a  small  fraction  of  our  Minutemen.  We 
know  they  already  have  at  least  300, 
and  they  have  100  large  new  missile  holes 
already  dug. 

The  Defen.se  Department  statement 
relies  on  tiie  old  McNamara  "numbers 
game"  to  throw  us  oiT  the  track  of  the 
real  meaning  of  the  Soviet  first-strike 
capability;  namely,  that  "in  numbers  of 
deliverable  warheads,  the  United  States 
still  has  a  substantial  numerical  ad- 
vantage." The  blue  ribbon  defense  panel 
supplemental  statement  in  commenting 
on  this  "numbers  game"  about  warheads 
said: 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  better 
way  to  misle.id  the  public  than  to  present — 
without  precise  deflniiicn  and  analysis — 
comparative  fipiu-es  of  this  kind.  Tliose  who 
present  such  distortions  contribute  to  the 
confusion  rather  than  enlightenment  of  our 
people.'" 

To  which  I  say.  Amen. 

The  wr.ter  of  the  Defense  Department 
statement  added; 

We  are  confident  that  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  have  an  effective  first-stiike  nuclear 
attack  cap.nblltty.  .  .  . 

The  writer  simply  is  not  able  to  pass 
that  "confidence"  along  to  the  rest  of 
us  because  he  offers  no  proof  of  his  com- 
ment, nor  decs  he  even  attempt  to  refute 
the  hard  evidence  of  the  horrendous  fact 
that  the  Soviets  do  have  a  first-strike  ca- 
pability. 

Seventh.  "Strategic  arms  hmitations 
talks — SALT."  This  section  makes  the 
admission  that  the  United  States  has 
"exercised  restraints"  during  the  period 
of  the  SALT  talks  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing an  agreement.  Indeed  we  have  exer- 
cised restraints.  We  have  not  added  a 
single  new  mis.sile  or  submarine  or  stra- 
tegic bomber  since  the  SALT  talks  were 
proposed  in  1968.  Meanwhile,  the  So\iets 
have  raced  ahead.  They  have  added  1.000 
ICBM's  including  at  least  200  SS-9s.  The 
longer  we  talk,  the  more  missiles  the 
Soviets  build." 

The  Defense  Department  statement 
tries  to  confuse  the  fact  of  our  failure  to 
increase  our  strategic  forces  by  a  para- 
graph which  might  sound  impressive  to 
those  who  are  not  well  informed.  Let  us 
examine  what  it  really  says. 

The  Defense  Department  statement 
claims  that  we  are  replacing  550  Minute- 
man  I  missiles  with  "the  much  more  ver- 
satile MIRVed  Minuteman  III."  The  fact 
is  that  the  MIRV  is  not  a  Nixon  project 
but  a  McNamara  project.  It  does  not  add 
a  single  missile  launcher  to  our  strategic 
forces.  The  MIRV  project  cuts  our  deliv- 
erable megatormage  drastically  because 
the  MIRVed  missiles  can  carry  only  a 
fraction  of  the  megatonnage  that  our 
earlier  Minuteman  missiles  could  carrj'. 
We  made  the  choice  to  MIRV  our  mis- 
siles in  extremis  in  order  to  secure  some 
hope  of  penetration  of  the  already  exist- 
ing and  rapidly  expanding  Soviet  ABM. 
The  Soviets  can  out-MIRV  us  5  to  1  if 
they  want  to,  but  they  have  no  need  of 
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the  "versatility"  of  the  MIRV  because  we 
have  no  ABM  defense  at  all  now. 

The  Defense  Department  statement 
claims  that  we  are  deploying  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  to  protect  a  portion  of  the 
Minuteman  force.  The  facts  are  that  we 
are  beginning  to  prepare  to  deploy  an 
ABM  at  only  two  Minuteman  sites,  that 
we  will  not  have  them  operational  for 
several  years,  and  that  no  ABM  defense 
for  205,000.000  American  people  against 
Soviet  missiles  is  even  planned.  Mr.  Nixon 
has  said  that  it  would  be  "provocative" 
to  the  Soviets  for  us  to  give  protection 
to  the  American  people  against  nuclear 
incineration. 

The  Defense  Department  statement 
says  that  we  are  converting  31  of  our 
Polaris  submarines  to  the  MIRV'ed 
Poseidon.  Poseidon  is  not  a  new  weapon 
or  an  additional  weapon,  it  is  merely  a 
modernization  of  the  Polaris.  The  "con- 
version" project  is  not  a  Nixon  project 
but  a  McNamara  project,  and  will  take 
years  to  complete. 

The  Defense  Department  statement 
claims  that  we  are  dispersing  alert 
bombers  to  more  bases  to  enchance  their 
survivability.  The  fact  is  that  we  are 
not  adding  a  single  bomber  to  our  bomb- 
er fleet,  but  keep  reducing  the  number 
of  our  strategic  bombers  every  year.  The 
fact  is  that  McNamara  stripped  our 
country  of  all  its  antibomber  defenses 
and  the  Nixon  administration  has  done 
nothmg  to  restore  them.  Most  important 
McNamara  terminated  the  airborne  alert 
of  our  strategic  bombers  and  this  has  not 
restored  by  the  Nixon  administration 

The  Defense  Department  tries  to  give 
the  impression  that  our  bombers  are  su- 
perior to  the  Soviets  in  ability  to  pene- 
trate enemy  defenses.  The  DOD  state- 
ment claims  that  we  are  "equipping  our 
bombers  with  improved  air-to-surface 
missiles  to  enhance  their  ability  to  pene- 
trate enemy  defenses."  The  fact  is  that 
the  Soviets  do  not  need  any  improved 
penetrability  because  we  have  not  any 
defenses  for  them  to  penetrate.  A  Janu- 
ary 11.  1972,  report  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  told  about  a  Cuban 
airiiner  which  flew  to  within  25  miles 
of  New  Orleans  without  being  detected 
until  Its  pilot  radioed  the  airport  for 
landing  instructions.  Chairman  F  Ed- 
ward Hebert  commented: 

since  our  potential  enemies  know  of  the 
gaping  holes  in  our  air  defenses.  I  think  it  Is 
high  time  that  the  American  people  were  let 
in  on  this  open  secret. 

Tlie  "improved  air-to-surface  missiles" 
which  the  Defense  Department  statement 
mentions  are  not  a  Nixon  project  but  a 
McNamara  project   that  was  no  good 
The  great  weapon  which  we  should  have 
built,   but   which   McNamara   canceled 
after    the    Eisenhower    administration 
spent  millions  on  its  development    and 
which  Nixon  is  not  building,  is  the  Sky- 
bolt.    McNamara    canceled    this    great 
weapon  and  replaced  it  with  the  SRAM 
which  can  go  only  100  miles  instead  of 
1.000.  Its  very  name  brands  it  with  this 
weakness,  since  SRAM  is  an  acronym  for 
"short  range  attack  missile."  It  Is  such 
a  poor  substitute  for  Skybolt  that  SRAM 
IS  sometimes  referred  to  as  SHAM. 

The   Defense   Department   statement 
says  that  we  are  "developing"  the  under- 
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sea  long-range  missile  system — ULMS. 
Note  that  the  statement  does  not  say 
anything  at  all  about  producing  the 
ULMS.  This  is  the  same  typical  kind  of 
stall  that  McNamara  used  for  7  years. 
He  always  talked  about  "developing"  and 
"keeping  the  option,"  but  the  years  went 
on  and  nothing  was  ever  produced. 

The   Defense   Department  statement 
says  that  we  are  "developing"  the  B-1 
strategic  bomber.  Note  again  that  we 
are  only  "developing"  and  not  producing. 
We  have  needed  to  go  into  production 
on  an  advanced  strategic  bomber  for  10 
years,  but  the  Nixon  administration  is 
continuing  the  McNamara  stall  under 
which  we  get  only  words  and  wooden 
mockups,  but  never  any  strategic  air- 
craft. The  Nixon  administration  should 
have  ordered  the  production  of  the  B-1 
in    1969,   but   the  Defense  Department 
statement   confirms  not  only   that   we 
have  not  started  production,  but  that  the 
Nixon  administration  has  not  yet  even 
made  the  decision  ever  to  order  the  B-1 
into  production.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviets 
have  test  flown  their  own  "B-1,"  called 
the  "Backfire."  According  to  the  New 
York  Times,  this  puts  them  at  least  5 
years  ahead  of  us  in  this  field." 

The  Defense  Department  statement 
claims — 

We  are  developing  them  (the  B-1)  at  the 
optimum  rate  consistent  with  effective  man- 
agement. 


tons.  The  megatonnage  of  the  Soviet  mis- 
siles, however  is  about  9,400.  This  is 
based  on  25  megatons  for  each  SS-9 
1  megaton  each  for  the  SS-ll's  and 
SS-13's  and  approximately  5  mega- 
tons each  for  the  SS-6's,  SS-7's  and  SS- 
8's. 

This  means  that  in  explosive  power  of 
land-based  missiles,  the  Soviets  have  at 
least  640  percent  more  than  we  do. 

Not  by  any  stretch  of  the  English  lan- 
guage can  a  numerical  superiority  of  50 
percent  and  a  megatonnage  superiority 
of  640  percent  be  described  as  "possibly 
even  a  bit  ahead."  There  is  no  way  to  read 
this  statement  except  as  a  falsehood  cal- 
culated to  deceive  the  AFL-CIO  whose 
votes  President  Nixon  wants,  as  well  as 
the  American  people. 

Actually,  his  falsehood  is  even  greater 
than  this  because  the  term  he  used 
"land-based  missiles,"  also  includes  in- 
termediate and  medium-range  ballistic 
missiles  as  well  as  ICBM's.  In  this  addi- 
tional category  the  Soviets  have  700  mis- 
siles, but  the  United  States  has  none  at 
all. 

UNPREPAREDNESS    FOR    WAR 

On  the  keel  of  nuclear  aircraft  carrier 
that  bears  the  name  of  President  Dwight 
Eisenhower  are  his  great  words: 

Until  war  Is  eliminated  from  international 
relations,  impreparedness  for  It  is  well  nigh 
as  criminal  as  war  itself. 


This  is  absolutely  untrue.  At  the  rate 
the  Nixon  administration  is  proceeding, 
it  will  be  at  least  5  or  6  years  before  we 
have  what  the  Soviets  have  now.  It  is  a 
pitiful  confession  of  failure  to  admit  that 
the  U.S.  'optimum  rate"  of  development 
is  5  years  behind  the  Soviets. 

N'lXON'S    AFL-CIO    SPEECH 

I  Wish  we  could  assume  that  this  De- 
fense Department  statement  were  the 
handiwork  of  some  lameduck  bureaucrat 
who  is  a  hangover  from  the  McNamara 
regime,  and  whose  words  do  not  reflect 
the  views  of  the  President.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  evidence  is  rather  clear  that 
the  Defense  Department  statement  has 
taken  its  cue  directly  from  the  President 
in  misrepresenting  the  defense  of  the 
United  States. 

For  example,  on  November  19.  1971 
President  Nixon  spoke  to  the  AFL-CIO 
Convention  in  Miami  Beach.  According 
to  the  UPI  news  account  of  what  Nixon 
actually  said  in  that  speech: 

He  said  that  the  Soviet  Union's  land-based 
missiles  are  presently  equal  to  the  United 
States  "and  possibly  even  a  bit  ahead." 


Now  let  us  reexamine  the  facts  about 
land-based  mi.ssiles.  The  United  States 
has  1.054  land-based  ICBM's.  a  number 
frozen  since  1967.  According  to  Pentagon 
sources  quoted  by  the  Associated  Press 
on  October  9.  1971,  the  Soviets  have  1.600 
land-based  ICBM's,  a  number  which  is 
constantly  increasing.  This  means  that 
in  numbers  of  land-based  missiles,  the 
Soviets  already  have  50  percent  more 
than  we  do. 

The  megatonnage,  or  explosive  fire- 
power of  these  U.S.  missiles  is  1.270.  Each 
of  our  1,000  Minutemen  has  1  megaton, 
and  each  of  our  54  Titans  have  5  mega- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


I  charge  that  this  administration  is 
leaving  us  unprepared  in  the  face  of  the 
greatest  threat  ever  to  confront  America: 
The  Soviet  missile  threat.  We  are  truly 
caught  in  the  "survival  gap"  which  Can- 
didate Richard  Nixon  predicted  in  hjs 
campaign  in  1968. 

President  Nixon's  state  of  the  Union 
speech  on  January  20,  1972,  made  clear 
that  he  is  continuing  the  disastrous  Mc- 
Namara policies  of  spending  more  bil- 
lions on  nonstrategic  items,  but  stalling 
in   building   the  strategic  weapons  we 
need  for  the  protection  of  205.000.000 
Americans.  His  failure  to  call  for  the 
restoration  of  our  military  superiority 
proves  again  that  he  has  repudiated  his 
solemn  campaign  promise  of  October  24, 
1968,  to  restore  our  "clearcut  military 
superiority."  A  slight  increase  in  defense 
spending  for  research  and  development 
does  not  begin  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
Soviet  ICBM  force  which  is  today  50 
percent  larger  than  ours  in  numbers,  and 
640  percent  greater  in  explosive  power. 
Words  and  blueprints  cannot  defend 
America  against  this  threat.  Only  weap- 
ons can  do  this.  Yet.  Mr.  Nixon  has  kept 
us  in  a  self-imposed  missile  freeze  ever 
since  he  became  President.  His  failure  to 
call  for  the  immediate  production  of  ad- 
ditional strategic  weapons  is  a  shocking 
abandonment  of  the  constitutional  duty 
of  our  Federal  Government:  namely,  to 
"provide  for  the  common  defense." 

Instead  of  rebuilding  U.S.  power  to 
protect  us  from  the  Soviet  missile  threat, 
the  Nixon  administration  is  rel.ving 
chiefly  on  the  fruitless  SALT  talks  in 
Helsinki  and  Vienna  to  persuade  the 
Soviets  to  stop  increasing  their  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons.  To  represent  the 
United  States  in  these  talks.  President 
Nixon  appointed  the  two  men  who  were 
most  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  dis- 
astrous McNamara  disarmament  policies 
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from  1963  through  1968  which  threw 
away  our  great  U.S.  missile,  bomber,  and 
naval  superiority.  These  two  men  are 
Paul  Nitze,  who  was  L.  B.  J.'s  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  4  years,  and  then  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense — second  only  to 
McNamara — and  Harold  Brown,  L.  B.  J.'s 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering, and  then  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force. 

LEADERSHIP    GAP? 

The  blame  can  not  be  shifted.  Those 
of  us  who  consistently  opposed  the  Mc- 
Namara policies  must  in  equal  vigor  op- 
pose this  administration's  policies  which 
are  even  more  disastrous.  I  say  more 
disastrous  because,  as  pointed  out  before, 
we  are  not  now  dealing  with  theories  or 
a  debate  over  whether  the  Communists 
can  develop  the  capabilities  to  threaten 
us.  They  have,  in  fact,  developed  these 
capabilities  while  we  have  been  asleep. 
Three  points  indicate  how  far  we  have 
gone  in  moving  away  from  policies  of 
superiority. 

First,  this  administration  admits  it 
has  adopted  self-imposed  restraints  to 
induce  SALT  talk  concessions  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  his  July  13.  1971,  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  former  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  David  Packard  succinct- 
ly stated: 

This  Administration  made  a  deliberate 
decision  not  to  Improve  the  accuracy  of  our 
MIRV,  thereby  improving  hardened  target 
destructive  capability  to  what  was  and 
is  technically  possible. 

He  admited  this  was  done  out  of  diplo- 
matic rather  than  military  considera- 
tions. Has  this  policy  been  successful? 
Listen  to  his  terse  observation  in  the 
same  testimony: 

In  all  candor,  I  must  unfortunately  report 
to  this  Committee  that  a  similar  restraint 
has  not  been  evidenced  on  the  other  side. 

Need  I  say  more?  How  much  does  it 
take  to  convince  this  administration  and 
the  public  that  our  dangerous  course 
charted  by  the  diplomats  has  failed?  Will 
we  come  to  realize  too  late  that  military 
considerations  of  survival  rather  than 
diplomatic  estimates  of  the  intentions  of 
our  enemy  must  guide  American  military 
decisions  starting  right  now? 

Second,  probably  the  best  indication 
of  the  lack  of  urgency  in  this  admin- 
istration to  the  military  threat  to  our 
Nation  is  seen  in  the  recent  top  level 
appointment  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Pack- 
ard. Many  of  us  had  hoped  that  some- 
one knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  defense 
would  take  Mr.  Packard's  place  as  the 
No.  2  man  in  the  Defense  Department. 
Instead,  it  went  to  a  man  from  the  dip- 
lomatic service.  Kenneth  Rush,  who  ne- 
gotiated the  Berlin  Treaty.  This  clearly 
indicates  that  those  who  stress  disarma- 
ment and  negotiations  with  the  Russians 
will  be  firmly  in  the  saddle  at  the  very 
time  our  crisis  dictates  that  more  realis- 
tic, national  security-minded  leaders 
should  be  appointed  to  key  policy  posi- 
tions. 

A  third  postscript  is  the  almost 
tragically  pathetic  report  which  Sen- 
ator Hugh  Scott  had  published  on  De- 
cember 13.  1971.  Billed  as  "The  Repub- 
lican Report,"  its  title  is  as  follows: 


The  Republican  Goal:  Peace — With  a 
Chance  to  Survive. 

Note  that  he  is  not  saying  that  a  Re- 
publican analysis  of  the  current  world 
situation  indicates  that  we  have  at  best 
a  chance  to  survive.  Many  might  agree 
with  that.  He  indicates,  quite  improperly, 
that  the  Republican  goal  is  to  have  a 
mere  chance  to  survive.  This  further  in- 
dicates the  debilitating  nature  of  our 
leadership  at  the  very  time  when  the 
American  people  must  be  simimoned  to  a 
commitment  to  restore  military  superior- 
ity. 

President  Nixon  must  repudiate  the 
Defense  Department  statement  of  De- 
cember 29  which  paints  a  very  inaccurate 
picture  of  U.S.  security — a  picture  so  rosy 
that  it  would  persuade  any  Congressman 
to  slash  away  at  the  defense  budget  and 
transfer  those  fimds  into  domestic  give- 
aways. If  President  Nixon  does  not  re- 
pudiate this  deceptive  Defense  Depart- 
ment statement,  then  he  must  take  full 
responsibility  for  all  the  cuts  Congress 
may  make  in  strategic  forces  appropria- 
tions, and  full  responsibility  for  lulling 
the  Nation  into  an  apathy  which  will  lead 
to  national  disaster. 

Every  American  is  threatened.  Everj' 
American  has  a  stake  in  our  survival. 
Every  American  should  demand  a  na- 
tional policy  of  clear-cut  military  superi- 
ority, the  time  is  now.  We  have  passed 
from  superiority  to  sufficiency  to  insuf- 
ficiency. Irretrievability  is  just  a  short 
time  away.  Our  Nation  must  be  sum- 
moned to  this  challenge  and  this  is  one 
challenge  that  must  be  met  if  America 
is  to  enter  its  third  century  as  a  free  and 
powerful  nation. 
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SIX- YEAR  PRESIDENTIAL  TERM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel>  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  last  Thurs- 
day  on   national   television   again   an- 


noimced  his  support  for  a  single-term, 
6-year  Presidency. 

As  the  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 736.  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
establish  a  6-year,  single-term  Presiden- 
cy. I  would  like  at  this  point  to  submit 
a  statement  elaborating  on  my  position. 

I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution 
736.  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding for  a  single  6-year  term  for  Pres- 
ident, because  I  believe  that  such  a 
change  v%ill  strengthen  the  Executive's 
ability  to  run  his  department,  that  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  Executive  will  be  in- 
creased, and.  at  the  same  time,  the 
strength  of  the  Congress  in  our  three- 
legged  governmental  structure  will  be 
increased. 

When  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
agreed  in  1787  to  4-year  terms,  both  life 
and  the  Government  were  relatively  un- 
complicated. Nearly  200  years  later,  we 
live  a  highly  complex  life  on  a  shrunken 
globe  with  our  $250  billion  a  year  govern- 
ment influencing  nearly  every  aspect  of 
our  lives.  From  the  standpoint  of  effec- 
tive management  of  our  enormous  bu- 
reaucracy. I  believe  that  a  6-year  term 
is  far  superior  to  4  years. 

In  addition,  in  terms  of  putting  Pres- 
idential policy  to  work.  4  years  is  not 
enough  to  develop  a  legislative  program, 
pass  it  in  the  Congress  and  test  it  in  op- 
eration. The  leadtimes  required  now 
have  simply  made  a  4-year  term  obsolete. 

Back  in  the  old  days.  2-year  guber- 
natorial terms  were  also  much  in  vogue. 
Many  States  have  found  that  they  had 
to  extend  terms  for  their  Governors  just 
as  I  seek  now  to  extend  the  term  of  the 
President,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  reason  for  the 
6-year  single  term  is  to  reduce  partisan 
attacks  on  the  President  and  Presiden- 
tial partisanship  itself.  Now.  the  Presi- 
dent's greatest  critics  are  his  competitors 
in  the  Congress  who  are  struggling  to  be 
elected  to  his  job.  It  is  to  their  advantage 
to  destroy  or  weaken  the  credibility  of 
his  program  whether  it  serves  the  nation- 
al interest  or  not.  An  unfriendly  Con- 
gress can  force  vetoes  by  overburdening 
good  bills  or  by  not  allowing  the  Presi- 
dent to  achieve  any  of  his  programs,  par- 
ticularly in  the  2  years  before  a  cam- 
paign. Perhaps  worse  than  causing  legis- 
lative miscliief.  such  action  cannot  help 
but  undermine  public  confidence  in  any 
President. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the 
President  is  always  thought  to  be  acting 
in  a  very  political  way  prior  to  the  re- 
election year.  Whether  he  is  doing  so  or 
not.  he  is  accused  of  so  doing.  Rightly — 
sometimes — or  wrongly — sometimes — a 
President  standing  for  reelection  is 
accused  of  developing  short-nin  pro- 
grams which  are  principally  calculated 
to  return  him  to  office. 

In  addition,  every  President  standing 
for  reelection  makes  some  use  of  his  office 
for  campaign  purposes.  This  is  unavoid- 
able even  with  the  best  of  motivations. 

Even  a  totally  unselfish  President  is 
supported  by  a  large  executive  staff  which 
feels  a  great  need  to  reelect  its  boss. 
Even  if  the  President  is  not  taking 
advantage  of  his  Office,  frequently  his 
staff  may  be. 

House   Joint   Resolution    736.    in   my 
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iuclgment.  would  enable  a  President  to 
hire  better  help.  After  election  it  takes  a 
little  time  to  assemble  a  first-rate  team. 
A  6-year  term  would  open  up  a  larger 
selection  for  the  President.  No  appointee 
would  hav=  to  accept  the  uncertainty  of 
a  possible  second  term  which  may  be  de- 
sired very  badly,  or.  not  at  all.  The  maxi- 
mum work  contract  term  would  be  fixed 
absolutely. 

There  have  been  times  in  our  coun- 
try's history  where  the  advantage  of  the 
incumbency  is  almost  enough  to  reelect 
automatically.  There  have  been  other 
times  when  it  is  risky  to  be  an  incum- 
bent no  m.atter  how  good  the  President 
is.  With  a  single  team,  no  President  need 
get  an  undue  advantage  from  his  in- 
cumbency, nor  need  he  be  forced  to 
spend  a  food  deal  of  his  time  campaign- 
ing for  reelection.  When  all  his  time  is 
needed  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
country.  It  is  unfair  to  ask  a  President  to 
stnnd  for  reelection  and  then  begrudge 
him  the  time  necessary  to  take  his  pro- 
grams to  the  people.  It  is  unfair  to  the 
challenger  to  have  to  overcome  the  ob- 
vious advantages  uhich  are  the  exclu- 
sive province  of  the  incumbent. 

The  single  6-year  term  acknowledges 
the  complexity  and  difficulty  of  man- 
aging the  executive  apparatus  of  this 
country.  We  have  extended  widely  the 
powers  of  the  Presidency  over  the  past 
forty  years.  Thus  increa.ses  in  power  have 
been  absolutely  necessary,  but  they 
.should  now  be  balanced  by  a  limitTtion  of 
term  to  6  years.  The  6-year  limitation 
will,  in  my  judgment,  give  the  Congress 
a  chance  to  reattain  its  equality  in  our 
governmental  decisionmaking.  The  6- 
ycar  term  on  one  hand  gives  the  Presi- 
dent a  better  chance  to  run  his  depart- 
mient.  and  on  the  other  gives  the  Con- 
gress a  tetter  chance  to  rea.ssert  itself 
on  prerogatives  in  determining  govern- 
mental policy. 

Much  criticism  of  the  single  term  has 
centered  on  the  erroneous  argument 
th.Tt  the  President  will  be  removed  from 
politics.  Many  people,  even  those  who 
think  politi-'s  is  a  dirty  word,  acknowl- 
edge that  politics  is  necessary  to  the 
successful  operation  of  our  representa- 
tiv?.  democratic  Republic.  The  singl?  6- 
year  term  will  give  the  President  less 
interest  in  personrJ  political  survival, 
and  make  him  less  suspect,  but  it  cannot 
take  him  Dut  of  politics.  A  political  ani- 
mal, he  will  naturally  be  interested  in  his 
party's  success  in  future  years.  He  will 
also  be  interested  in  seeing  that  some 
of  his  programs  and  policies  are  main- 
tained in  the  future.  He  will  not  be  re- 
moved from  politics,  he  will  simply  be 
elevated  from  the  lowest  level  of  the 
arena  where  his  motivations  are  most 
suspect. 

It  has  also  been  contended  that  a 
"lame  duck"  President  has  no  power. 
Every  Piesident  is  a  potential  lame  duck. 
Certain  of  our  Presidents  have  not 
soueht  reelection  even  when  it  was  avail- 
able to  them.  Every  President  in  his  sec- 
ond term  is  a  lame  duck.  This  single  6- 
year  term  would  force  a  President  to  rely 
more  heavily  on  the  merit  of  his  pro- 
grams and  appointments,  but  that  is  cer- 
tainly not  ali  bad. 

I  concur  most  heartily  with  President 
WoDdrow    Wilson's    statement    that    4 


years  is  much  too  long  for  a  bad  Presi- 
dent and  not  nearly  long  enough  for  a 
good  one.  To  that  I  add  that  in  this  day 
and  age  4  years  is  hardly  long  enough 
for  any  President.  The  6-year  term  has 
had  a  variety  of  supporters  which  date 
back  as  far  as  Jefferson  and  extend 
through  such  differing  philosophies  as 
Presidents  Cleveland,  Taft.  and  Lyndon 
Johnson.  It  now  enjoys  the  diverse  sup- 
port of  Senators  Aiken  and  Mansfield  in 
today's  Senate. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  gave 
us  a  means  by  which  the  Constitution 
could  be  amended.  Properly,  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult amending  process.  Changes  should 
not  be  considered  lightly.  Nevertheless, 
I  do  believe  that,  when  the  single  6-year 
term  is  examined  from  all  standpoints,  a 
majority  of  people  in  this  country  will 
conclude  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
for  us  to  make  the  change  soon. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  AWARDS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heckler)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  New  England  Press 
Association  paid  special  tribute  to  two 
very  fine  newspapers  and  one  outstand- 
ing editor  in  the  10th  Congressional 
District  of  Massachusetts. 

The  much-deserved  honors  went  to 
Howard  N.  Fowler,  managing  editor  of 
the  Mansfield  News,  to  the  Foxboro  Re- 
porter, and  to  the  Attleboro  Sun 
Chronicle. 

Fovvler  received  a  plaque  recognizing 
his  50  years  as  a  newspaperman  and  the 
enormous  contribution  to  his  town,  his 
State,  his  count ly,  and  his  fellow  man 
that  represents. 

The  weekly  Foxboro  Reporter  was 
given  first  prize  for  the  best  editorial  page 
in  its  category  among  New  England 
newspapers. 

The  iudges  cited  the  page's  writing 
imagination,  effectiveness  and  impact, 
commenting  that  the  Reporter  "dares  to 
be  different,  has  good  local  flavor  and  im- 
pact." 

The  Reporter  also  received  a  second 
place  award  for  the  general  excellence 
of  a  feature  series,  entitled  "Focus  on 
the  Foxboro  State  Hospital,"  written  by 
associate  editor  Jack  Authelet. 

Of  this  the  judges  said: 
It  is  obvious  that  both  the  Foxboro  State 
Hospital  and   the  people  of  Foxboro   would 
benefit  greatly  from  the  presentation  of  such 
a  ierle.s. 

First  prize  for  the  best  feature  story 
of  1971  went  to  the  Sun  Chronicle  for  its 
nine-part  series.  "Where  Did  Your 
Money  Go?"  which  compared  municipal 
spending  and  analyzed  the  cost  and  re- 
turn of  taxes  in  the  Attleboro  area.  Writ- 
ten by  Mark  Melady  and  Oreste  D'Ar- 
conte,  it  was  hailed  as  a  major  journalis- 
tic achievement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Foxboro  Reporter  and 
the  Attleboro  Sun  Chronicle  are  fine 
newspapers  in  the  best  traditions  of 
American  journalism.  They  cover  their 
communities  fairly  and  thoroughly,  pre- 
sent the  news  imaginatively  and  attrac- 
tively and  perform  a  very  real  service  in 


their  spheres  of  influence.  They  were 
justly  honored  and  I  would  like  to  add  my 
congratulations  to  both  and  my  very  best 
wishes  for  future  achievements  and  fu- 
ture  prizes. 

Mr.  Fowler  is  a  living  monument  in  his 
own  town.  His  life  and  work  are  his  own 
testimonial.  Very  little  better  can  be  said 
of  any  m'^.n.  He  also  justly  deserved  his 
tribute.  I  wish  him  the  best. 


BIOLOGICAL  PERILS  OF  PROPOSED 
SEA  LEVEL  CANAL  ACROSS  CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA  JUSTIFY  ABAN- 
DONMENT OF  THE  IDEA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood i  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1970  the  report  of  the  Atlantic- 
Pacific  Interoceanic  Study  Commission 
imder  Public  Law  88-609,  approved  Sep- 
tember 22,  1964  ( 78  Stat.  990 ) ,  headed  by 
Robert  B.  Anderson,  was  submitted  to  the 
President.  That  report  took  about  5 
years  to  prepare  and  cost  about  $24  mil- 
lion. As  required  by  the  terms  of  the 
statute  and  as  long  foreseen,  it  recom- 
mended the  construction  of  a  new  Pan- 
ama Canal  of  so-called  sea  level  design. 
It  is  proposed  to  equip  it  with  two  tidal 
locks  about  25  miles  long  and  locate  the 
canal  about  10  miles  west  of  the  existing 
canal.  Its  initially  estimated  cost  is  $2,- 
800,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  costs  of  ac- 
quiring the  right-of-way  and  the  inevi- 
table indemnity  to  Panama,  all  of  which 
would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  t-^xpa.ers 
of  the  United  States. 

To  a  unique  degree  the  reoo  t  vvas  the 
fulfillment  of  an  organized  drive  for  the 
predetermined  objective  of  a  small  en- 
gineering-financial-industrial  group  that 
has  long  sought  authorization  of  the  ex- 
travagant and  irrelevant  sea  level  pro- 
posal, regardless  of  the  costs,  biological 
and  other  consequences  that  would  in- 
evitably follow. 

Serious  students  of  isthmian  c.mal 
history  and  problems  always  find  such 
study  a  challenging  task  because  it  is  an 
inexhaustible  subject.  Among  its  newest 
angles  are  the  indicated  ecological  one 
on  which  an  exten.sive  literature  is  now 
developing.  Among  the  recognized  scien- 
tists in  this  field  are  Dr.  John  C.  Briggs 
of  the  University  of  South  Florida  at 
Tampa,  Dr.  Anthony  T.  Tu  of  Colorado 
State  University  at  Fort  Collins,  Dr.  Ira 
Rubinoff  of  the  Smithsonian  Marine  Re- 
search Laboratory  in  the  Canal  Zone,  Dr. 
William  A.  Dunson  and  Dr.  Jon  Weber, 
both  of  Pennsylvania  State  University  at 
University  Park,  and  others.  Their  writ- 
ings in  scientific  journals  and  various 
periodicals  are  sources  of  reliable  infor- 
mation concerning  the  grave  biological 
consequences  that  would  be  involved  in 
constructing  a  salt  water  sea  level  chan- 
nel between  the  oceans,  which  have  been 
separated  for  millions  of  years  and  can- 
not be  ignored.  Some  of  the  authorities 
have  described  the  sea  level  proposal  as 
the  conservation  challenge  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

Since  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  in 
1914  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
have  been  protected  against  mutual  bio- 
logical infestations  by  the  fresh  water 
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barrier  of  Gatun  Lake  about  85  feet 
above  mean  sea  level,  which  has  a  water 
area  of  163.4  square  miles;  and  ecologists 
have  known  that  individual  specimens  of 
marine  life  have  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  isthmus.  With  one  exception,  they 
have  not  done  so  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  form  colonies  and  ecological  balances 
have  remained  undisturbed. 

Although  the  report  of  the  Anderson 
panel  does  include  consideration  of  the 
biological  problems  of  a  sea  level  project 
it  cavalierly  dismisses  them  as  an  "ac- 
ceptable" risk  and  recommends  a  new 
canal  treaty  with  Panama  as  the  "first 
step"  toward  its  construction. 

Information  on  the  ecological  angle  is 
now  permeating  the  mass  news  media  as 
illustrated  by  a  recent  syndicated  article 
by  Francis  B.  Kent  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  "The  Biological  Unknowns  of  a 
New  Panama  Canal."  In  this  news  story, 
he  charges  that  United  States  and 
Panamanian  treaty  negotiators  are  near- 
ing  agreement  for  a  new  canal  treaty  to 
authorize  construction  of  a  sea  level  canal 
"without  really  knowing  what  the  eco- 
logical consequences  will  be." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  this  I  wish  to  stress 
that  in  view  of  current  knowledge  so 
ably  summarized  in  the  writings  of  the 
previously  mentioned  authorities  and 
others,  a  canal  of  sea  level  design  across 
the  American  Isthmus  should  never  be 
ccnstructed  under  any  circumstances. 
Hence,  the  present  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions with  Panama  for  surrendering 
US.  sovereignty  over  the  U.S.-owned 
Canal  Zone  for  an  option  to  con- 
struct a  water  level  canal  that  even 
some  of  its  leading  advocates  have  ad- 
mitted may  never  be  built  are  entirely 
without  merit.  The  best  thing  that  the 
President  could  do  at  this  time  is  to 
terminate  these  ill-advised  negotiations 
as  an  exercise  In  diplomatic  futility. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  Panama  is  now  imder  a  Commu- 
nist revolutionary  regime,  which  has 
liquidated  that  country's  national  as- 
sembly despite  the  fact  that  this  agency 
is  the  only  body  authorized  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  Panama  to  "approve  or  re- 
ject treaties  signed  by  the  executive." 
Thus  any  agreement  approved  by  such 
government  would  be  unconstitutional 
from  Panamanian  standpoints  and 
hence  null  and  void.  Moreover,  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  article  IV,  section  3.  clause 
2— vests  the  power  to  dispose  of  terri- 
tory and  other  property  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Congress,  which  includes 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
President  is  bound  by  oath  to  "preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States." 

As  to  the  projected  disposal  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  House  is  conscious  of 
its  constitutional  power  in  the  premises 
and  will  never  give  its  consent  to  the 
perfidious  proposal  to  transfer  any  part 
of  the  Canal  Zone  or  its  invaluable  in- 
stallations either  to  Panama  or  to  any 
international  agency. 

As  previously  indicated  the  common- 
sense,  economic,  operationally,  engi- 
neeringly,  diplomatically,  and  ecologi- 
cally superior  solution  of  the  canal  prob- 
lem when  evaluated  from  all  angles  Is 
the  major  modernization  of  the  existing 


high  level  canal  by  providing  an  addi- 
tional set  of  larger  locks  for  larger  ves- 
sels coupled  with  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal  to  elimi- 
nate the  bottleneck  Pedro  Miguel  locks 
and  to  create  a  summit  level  terminal 
lake  by  consolidating  all  Pacific  locks 
near  Aguadulce,  which  is  just  south  of 
Mirafiores.  This  is  precisely  what  was 
recommended  by  John  P.  Stevens  in 
1906  and  strongly  supported  by  Col.  W. 
L.  Sibert  in  1907.  It  is  the  plan  con- 
templated in  pending  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Thurmond  and  my- 
self, S.  734  and  H.R.  712,  respectively, 
on  which  subject  hearings  are  now  be- 
ing conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Panama  Canal  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  Representative  John 
M.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  Capt.  Franz  O.  Wil- 
lenbucher,  an  able  naval  ofiBcer  of  ex- 
tensive experience  who  while  on  duty 
in  the  Navy  Deportment  in  the  office 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  was 
charged  with  the  protection  of  nation- 
al defense  interests  during  the  negotia- 
tions of  the  1936  Hull-Alfaro  Treaty  and 
has  subsequently  kept  in  close  touch 
with  Isthmian  Canal  policy  matters, 
corroborates  the  views  expressed  in  the 
Kent  article  and  supplies  additional  in- 
formation. 

Although  the  Washington  Post  de- 
clined to  publish  the  Willenbucher  let- 
ter, I  quote  its  full  text  along  with  the 
Kent  article  as  both  should  be  of  un- 
usual interest  to  all  concerned  with  the 
Isthmian  question,  especially  Members 
of  the  Congress : 

The  Biological  Unknowns  of  a  New 
Panama    Canal 

(By  Francis  B.  Kent) 

Panama  City,  Panama. — Within  a  rela- 
tively short  time,  possibly  before  the  end  of 
the  decade,  U.S.  engineers  are  expected  to  be- 
gin blasting  a  sea-level  canal  here  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — without  really  know- 
ing what  the  ecological  consequences  will 
be. 

Guesses  have  been  set  forth.  Engineers 
with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  biology  tend 
to  Insist  that  nothing  will  happen.  A  num- 
ber of  scientists  have  responded  with  dire 
predictions  that  the  Interchange  of  marine 
life  win  have  far-reaching  and  disastrous  ef- 
fects. No  one,  however,  really  knows.  The 
hard  information  gathered  here  to  date  has 
established  only  that  facts  are  in  short  sup- 
ply, that  the  subject  warrants  much  more 
Intensive  research. 

Dr.  Ira  Rubinoff,  a  marine  biologist  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  Marine  Research 
Laboratory  here,  has  probably  examined  the 
problem  more  carefully  than  any  other 
scientist.  Years  of  collecting,  mixing  and 
observing  species  from  both  oceans  have 
convinced  him  that  providing  free  access 
from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  will  indeed  produce 
significant  change. 

"Some  will  suffer,"  he  observes  cautiously, 
"others  will  benefit.  To  what  extent,  we 
simply  don't  know." 

J.  C.  Briggs  of  the  University  of  Miami  Is 
one  of  those  with  a  pessimistic  outlook.  In 
a  paper  published  by  the  periodical  Scie'ice 
he  predicts  the  Irrevocable  extinction  of 
thousands  of  species  of  marine  life. 

This  point  of  view  has  been  echoed  in  the 
U.S.  Congress,  notably  Rep.  Daniel  J.  Flood 
of  Pennsylvania. 

"Why."  he  demanded  to  know  In  a  recent 
hearing  before  a  House  subcommittee,  "does 


the  State  Department  ignore  the  marine 
ecological  angle  involved  in  constructing  a 
salt  water  channel  between  the  oceans,  which 
recognized  scientists  predict  would  result  In 
Infesting  the  Atlantic  with  the  p>olsonous 
Pacific  sea,  snake  and  a  predatory  Crown  of 
Thorns  starfish  and  have  international  re- 
percussions?" 

Dr.  Rubinoff.  an  articulate.  Harvard- 
trained  New  Yorker,  concedes  that  the  two 
predators  would  probably  migrate  to  the 
Atlantic  and  would  probably  stir  up  some 
mischief.  How  much,  he  doesn't  know,  and 
he  thinks  no  one  else  really  knows. 

The  Crown  of  Thorns  starfish,  he  told  an 
Interviewer,  could  cause  extensive  damage 
to  the  Atlantic  coral  reefs  that  support  much 
of  the  commercially  valuable  shellfish  in  the 
area. 

The  reptile,  commonly  known  as  the  yel- 
low-bellied sea  snake,  preys  on  young  flsh.  is 
eaten  by  virtually  nothing  and  could,  accord- 
ing to  some  experts,  wreak  havoc  in  the 
breeding  grounds  of  scores  of  varieties  of 
marine  life. 

Because  high  tide  on  the  Atlantic  side  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  rarely  exceeds  one 
and  a  half  feet  above  the  mean  level,  as  op- 
posed to  18  feet  and  more  on  the  Pacific 
side,  the  migration  would  be  largely  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  In  effect.  Rubi- 
noff said,  creatures  migrating  to  the  Ailan- 
tlc  would  thus  get  a  free  ride  through  the 
canal. 

Once  In  the  Atlantic,  he  said,  the  sea  snake 
could  be  expected  to  move  as  far  east  as  the 
English  Channel,  where  the  warm  water  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  would  permit  it  to  survive. 
Roughly  three  feet  long  at  maturity  and 
about  one  Inch  in  diameter,  the  sea  snake 
has  few  equals  in  virulence.  Its  venom,  Rubi- 
noff estimates.  Is  50  times  as  potent  as  that 
of  the  fer-delance.  Fish  that  make  the  mis- 
take of  eating  the  snake  die  immediately, 
presumably  from  internal  wounds. 

In  connection  with  the  project  under  con- 
sideration here.  Rubinoff  cites  as  a  parallel 
the  construction  of  Welland  Canal,  which 
links  the  western  Great  Lakes  with  the  east- 
ern Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic.  This  canal 
he  says,  gave  the  Atlantic  lamprey  access  to 
Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan.  In  time,  the  lam- 
prey all  but  exterminated  the  lakes'  white- 
fish  and  trout.  The  lamprey  has  forced  the 
U.S.  and  Canadian  governments  to  spend  up- 
ward of  $12  million  a  year  in  Joint  efforts  to 
control  it.  he  adds. 

To  discourage  interocean  migration,  Rubi- 
noff Is  recommending  the  construction  of  a 
barrier,  somewhat  similar  to  the  fresh  water 
Gatun  Lake  that  effectively  controls  the  mi- 
gration of  most  si>ecies  In  the  existing  canal. 
But  since  a  sea-level  channel  would  permit 
no  Ir.ke,  Rubinoff  suggest?  an  artificial  bar- 
rier of  superheated  water. 

Not  only  would  the  barrier  reduce  and  pos- 
sibly eliminate  the  odds  for  a  disastrous  in- 
terchange, he  contends,  it  would  provide 
science  with  the  opportunity  to  make  a  thor- 
ough study  of  marire  life  as  it  exists  on  both 
sides  of  the  Isthmus.  If  the  canal  is  put 
through  without  such  a  barrier,  the  oppor- 
tunity would  be  lost  forever. 

Time  is  a  factor.  Although  men  have 
dreamed  of  a  sea-level  canal  here  since  the 
Spanish  first  came  ashore  in  the  early  16th 
century,  the  pre.ssure  is  now  mounting  rap- 
Idly  to  get  one  built.  The  present  canal, 
which  was  opened  to  traffic  In  1914,  is  rap- 
idly becoming  obsolete.  Spoke-5men  for  the 
canal  company  say  It  will  probably  be  ade- 
quate through  the  end  of  the  century  but 
others  question  this  estimate.  Already  some 
1.400  huge  bulk  carriers  are  too  long  or  too 
wide  to  fit  Into  the  canal's  locks. 

U.S.  and  Panamanian  negotiators  are  de- 
scribed as  nearing  agreement  on  arrange- 
ments for  the  new  canal  and  Rubinoff  said 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  evaluate  the  ecologi- 
cal problems. 
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January  21,   1972. 
Letters  to  the  Editor: 
The  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Washington  Post  and  Fran- 
cis B.  Kent  deserve  high  commendation  for 
the  publication  on  Jan.  18  of  Kent's  timely 
and  Informative  article  "The  Biological  Un- 
knowns of  a  New  Panama  Canal"  which 
warns  that  a  "sea-level"  canal  across  Central 
America  could  cause  ecological  consequences 
by  the  migration  of  marine  life,  throughout 
the  warmer  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  extending 
even  to  the  English  Channel,  via  the  Gulf 
stream.  This  vital  information  Is  timely, 
since  it  comes  when  we  are  almost  daily 
being  reminded  that  the  oceans  are  dying  as 
the  result  of  mans  progressive  pollution  and 
natural  phenomena. 

Fortunately,  the  question  of  what  should 
be  done  to  Increase  canal  capacity  and  Im- 
prove trans-Isthmian  transit  of  vessels  of 
all  nations  has,  since  November  29,  1971, 
been  the  subject  of  extensive  hearings,  still 
in  progress,  before  the  Panama  Canal  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee.  It  has  received 
extensive  testimony,  concerning  predictable 
ecological  consequences  from  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sea-level  canal,  concerning  which 
Subcommittee  Chairman,  Congressman  John 
M.  Murphy  (D-NYi ,  said  prior  to  Its  receipt: 
"The  ecology  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
ocea:is  will  be  the  subject  discussed  by  othrr 
witnesses.  It  has  been  said  that  building  a 
new  sea  level  canal  in  Panama  could  result 
in  a  "potential  biological  catastrophe'  due  to 
the  passage  through  the  canal  of  the  yellow 
bellied  poisonous  sea  snake  and  the  crown 
of  thorns  starfish.  Charges  have  been  made 
that  within  a  short  time  after  a  sea  level 
canal  was  built  predators  from  the  Pacific 
side  of  the  canal  would  infest  the  East  Coast 
and  make  Florida's  famous  beaches  unsafe 
Tor  human  recreation. 

"Dr.  William  A.  Dunson  of  Pennsylvania 
State  University  will  testify  on  the  dangers 
to  the  fish  and  the  coastlines  of  the  Atlan- 
tic if  the  se.i  snake  were  allowed  to  trans- 
verse the  canal  and  Dr.  Jon  Weber  of  the 
same  university  will  testify  on  the  coral 
consuming  'Crown-of-Thorns'  starfish." 

Gordon  Rattray  Taylor,  i.oted  author.  Jour- 
nalist, a  Cambridge  student  of  the  natural 
sciences  and  a  specialist  in  making  use  of 
the  findings  of  the  social  sciences  in  order 
to  interpret  the  trends  of  contemporary 
society,  and  an  authority  on  ecology  whose 
best  seller  "The  Biological  Time  Bomb"  re- 
ceived international  acclainr*.  In  his  recent 
(19701  volume.  "The  Doomsday  Book," 
turned  his  attention  to  the  nightmare  world 
of  modern  technology.  Concerning  the  very 
question  of  potential  ecological  disaster  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  areas  which  could  be 
caused  by  a  sea-level  canal  at  Panama.  Mr. 
Taylor  wrote: 

"Finally,  there  is  the  ecological  risk.  Since 
the  tides  on  the  Pacific  side  run  to  much 
greater  heights  than  the  Atlantic  tides, 
strong  current  would  flow  through  the 
channel,  carrying  many  species  from  one 
ocean  to  the  other,  and  perhaps  lowering  the 
temperature  of  the  Caribbean.  Ira  Rubln- 
off.  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Marine 
Biology  Department  of  the  Smithsonian 
Tropical  Research  Institute  at  Balboa,  says 
that  only  one  fish  Is  known  to  have  gone 
through  the  existing  canal  and  to  have  bred. 
The  fresh-w.Ater  lake  in  the  middle  Is  the 
real  barrier,  not  the  locks:  similarly  In  the 
Suez  Canal,  the  salty  Bitter  Lakes  constitute 
a  barrier.  He  adds  that  when  two  species  In- 
terbreed, the  result  can  sometimes  be  ex- 
tinction of  both.  If  the  "crosses'  which  re- 
sult are  Inferior  to  the  parent  lines. 

"When  the  Welland  Canal  to  the  Great 
Lakes  was  opened,  the  sea  lamprey  got  In. 
Nearly  a  hundred  years  later,  a  lamprey 
population  explosion  occurred,  decimating 
the  white  fish  and  trout  In  the  lakes.  The 


fishing  Industry  lost  millions  of  dollars,  and 
the  US  and  Canada  chipped  In  $16m.  in  an 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem.  Says  Rubln- 
off:  "Spectacular  as  some  of  these  cases  may 
have   been,   they  are   minor   by   comparison 
with  what  would  be  expected  to  result  from 
the    construction    of    a    sea-level    canal    In 
Central   America.   The   mutual   invasions   of 
Atlantic   and    Pacific    organisms    should    be 
much  more  extensive,  numerous  and  rapid, 
and  their  ultimate  consequences  should  be 
quite  incommensurable  with  any  biological 
changes  ever  recorded  before.'  " 
Taylor  further  wrote: 
"It  was  only  in  1969  that  biologists  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  large  starfish  known 
as   the  Crown  of  Thorns   had  undergone  a 
population  explosion  and  a  change  of  habits 
and  was  eating  up.  at  a  rapid  rate,  all  the 
coral  In  the  Pacific.  A  rumour  that  such  star- 
fishes were  multiplying  in  the  Red  Sea  had 
been  heard  back  in  1963  but  had  not  caused 
much  attention.  In  1966.  reports  came  in  that 
they  were  beginning  to  crunch  up  the  Great 
Barrier  Reef.  But  it  was  not  untU  Richard 
Chesher  of  the  University  on  Guam  vsrote  to 
the  Internationally-read  weekly  SCIENCE  in 
mid- 1969  that  the  .scientific  community  was 
shocked  into  attention.  In  Guam  Itself,  he 
said.  90  per  cent  of  the  coral  had  been  de- 
stroyed over  a  38-mile  shoreline  In  2' 2  years. 
""The  Crown  of  Thorns  is  a  large  slx'teen- 
armed  spiny  sea-star,  consisting  of  a  6-lnch 
disc  set  with  2-inch  spines.  It  eats  twice  Its 
own  area  In  a  night,  and  destroys  a  square 
metre  of  coral   in  a  month.  In  "some  areas 
Chesher  reported  that  creatures  are  as  thick 
as  one  per  square   metre.   When  they  have 
eaten  all   the  coral   In  one   bav   they  move 
systematically  on  to  the  next.  Normally,  the 
Crown  of  Thorns  .  .  .  eats  only  at  night,  but 
the  swarming  populations  of  the  Pacific  have 
abandoned  such  leisurely  methods  and  now, 
with    a    truly   Protestant   devotion    to    work! 
eat    all    day    too.    By    the    spring    of    1968, 
Chesher  noted,  all  the  coral  in  Tumon  Bay 
was  dead:  by  the  autumn  the  creature  had 
Invaded    Double    Reef.    Winter   storms    pre- 
vented observation  of  its  progress  between 
December  and  March,  but  when  the  scientists 
went  out  again,  another  4  kUometres  of  reef 
was  missing." 

Are  we  now  about  to  be  stampeded  Into 
the  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal  In  the 
face  of  such  potentially  dire  disaster?  The 
predictable  result  could  prove  so  disastrous 
as  alone  to  require  final  rejection  of  this 
ancient  proposal,  even  though  there  might  be 
no  other  feasible  plan  to  Increase  transit 
facilities. 

Mr.  Kent's  first  paragraph  states  that 
United  States  engineers  are  expected  to  begin 
work  on  a  new  sea-level  canal  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  In  the  relatively  near 
future— "without  really  knowing  what  the 
ecological  consequences  will  be."  His  con- 
cluding paragraph  states  "U.S.  and  Pana- 
manian negotiators  are  described  as  nearlng 
agreement  on  arrangements  for  the  new  canal 
and  Rublnoff  said  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  appointed  a  committee  to  evalu- 
ate the  ecological  problems."  It  should  be 
noted  that  in  the  course  of  the  recent  canal 
inquiry  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
was  requested  by  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
Oceanic  Canal  Study  Commission  to  study 
the  ecological  problems,  but  the  final  report 
of  the  Commission,  disregarded  a  warning  of 
the  Academy's  Subcommittee  of  the  dangers 
Involved  which  the  Commission  chose  to  re- 
gard as  an  'acceptable  risk".  Is  there  now 
to  be  a  new  study  by  another  committee  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  hope  that  a 
more  favorable  report  can  be  obtained  to 
overcome  the  mass  of  existing  highly  com- 
petent evidence? 

At  every  turn,  during  the  long  considera- 
tions, both  by  the  Inier-Oceanic  Canal  Studv 
Commission  and  by  our  treaty  negotiators 
with  those  of  Panama,  concerning  proposals 
for    change    In    the    presently    controlling 


twice-revised  Hay-Bunau-VarUla  Treaty  of 
1903.  there  has  been  mounting  evidence  of 
a  predetermination  by  the  negotiators,  the 
State  Department  and  the  White  House  that 
U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  is  to 
be  ceded  to  Panama  and  that  a  sea-level 
canal  is  to  be  constructed  come  what  may 
and  that  the  Congress  should  perfunctorUy 
approve  a  new  proposed  treaty  on  faith  that 
our  negotiators  couid  do  no  wrong. 

Fortunately,  In  ;ine  with  powers  under  the 
Constitution  (Art.  IV,  Sec.  3)  responsible 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  Indicated  that  there  will  be  Insistence 
upon  the  fullest  consideration  by  the  House 
of  any  new  canal  proposal  and  participation 
by  the  House  in  any  proposed  disposition  of 
territory  and  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States  by  gift  to  Panama.  It  Is  es- 
pecially to  be  hoped  the  House  will  oppose 
the  construction  of  any  sea-level  canal  which 
could  have  such  disastrous  ecological  conse- 
quences. 

The  protection  against  Infestation  of  the 
Atlantic  Is  not  in  locks  or  other  devices 
however  cleverly  designed,  but  in  maintain- 
ing the  fresh  water  barrier  between  the 
oceans.  When  the  canal  problem  Is  evaluated 
from  all  crucial  angles,  the  true  solution  for 
increased  transit  facilities  Is  the  Terminal 
Lake-Third  Locks  Flan  for  the  major  mod- 
ernization of  the  existing  Panama  Canal,  as 
provided  by  the  Thurmond-Plood  bills  (S 
734  and  HR  712,  92nd  Congress)  on  which 
formerly  congressionally  authorized  modern- 
ization plan  $171,000,000  have  been  expended, 
$76,000,000  on  cho  suspended  1939  Third 
Locks  Project  and  $95,000,000  on  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Gaillard  Cut  and  correlated  channel 
Improvements. 

The  only  further  consideration  that  the 
sea  level  dream  idea  merits  Is  to  refute  its  ad- 
vocates. The  Congress,  without  further  delay, 
should  authorize  resumption  of  construc- 
tion on  the  suspended  third  set  of  locks, 
modified  to  Include  the  Terminal  Lake  so- 
lution. Such  action  would  promptly  clear 
away  the  fog  of  confusion  which  "has  so 
long  obscured  that  common  sense  solution 
of  the  canal  question.  This  requires  no  new 
treaty,  would  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  all 
nations.  Including  Panama,  and,  of  course 
the  users  of  the  Canal. 
Sincerely. 

Pranz  O.  Willenbucher, 

Captain.  U.S.N.  {Ret.). 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  IMMIGRA-nON 
AND    NATIONALITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
session  of  the  92d  Congress  was  a  very 
active  period  for  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Subcommittee  of  which  I  am 
chairman. 

E>uring  that  time  numerous  meetings 
were  held  by  the  subcommittee  and 
through  the  diligent  attendance  and  ef- 
forts of  the  members,  the  large  backlog 
of  pending  private  bills  that  existed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  92d  Congress  was 
eliminated.  That  backlog  caused  much 
concern,  not  only  to  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  but  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  as  well,  since  considerable 
time — even  years — would  pass  from  the 
time  of  introduction  of  a  private  bill  un- 
til that  bill  could  be  heard  by  the  sub- 
committee. Now,  the  subcommittee  is 
able  to  consider  a  private  bill  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

Furthermore,  the  subcommittee  initi- 
ated and  commenced  a  detailed  investi- 
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gation  into  the  very  complex  and  signifi- 
cant problem  of  the  illegal  alien.  In  ad- 
dition to  hearings  held  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  the  subcommittee  has  conducted 
field  hearings  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Den- 
ver, Colo.;  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  Chicago, 
ni.  The  subcommittee's  investigation  on 
illegal  aliens  has  generated  extensive 
press  coverage  and  interest  throughout 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  great  con- 
csm  in  the  Congress.  The  subcommittee 
has  scheduled  hearings  for  New  York  on 
March  10  and  11,  to  be  followed  by  con- 
cluding hearings  in  Washington  shortly 
thereafter. 

In  order  that  the  House  may  have  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  activities  of 
Subcommittee  No.  1,  I  enclose  a  report 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Report  of   Subcommittee   No.    1    Activities 

DtmiNG  THE  92d  Congress,  First  Session 

Subcommittee  No.  1,  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality, has  Jurisdiction  over  legislation 
on  immigration,  nationality,  and  related 
matters,  as  well  as  other  legislation  which 
may  be  assigned.  In  carrying  out  this  assign- 
ment, the  Subcommittee  must  process  and 
consider  a  large  number  of  private  immi- 
gration bills,  adjustment  of  status  cases,  and 
cases  »eferr6d  to  the  Subcommittee  by  the 
Attorney  General  in  which  he  has  exercised 
his  discretionary  authority  to  waive  certain 
provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  or  his  special  authority  to  parole  into 
the  United  States  or  to  grant  conditional 
entries  to  certain  refugees.  The  Subcommit- 
tee review  approved  petitions  granting  pref- 
erence status  in  the  Issuance  of  Immigrant 
visas  to  certain  workers  and  specialists, 
analyzes  numerous  general  immigration  and 
nationality  bills  and  other  assigned  public 
bills,  and  exercises  oversight  Jurisdiction 
which  requires  continuous  consultation  with 
both  government  and  private  agencies,  as 
well  as  field  investigations.  Furthermore,  the 
staff  of  the  Subcommittee  devotes  consider- 
able time  In  answering  telephone  Inquiries 
and  correspondence  from  the  Members'  of- 
fices, as  well  as  analyzing  Individual  im- 
mlgr.ation  problems  and  cases  referred  to  the 
Subcommittee  by  Members  of  Congress. 

During  the  Ninety-second  Congress,  first 
session.  Subcommittee  No.  1  held  34  commit- 
tee meetings.  Fourteen  of  these  meetings 
were  public  hearings  on  pending  general 
legislation  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Pour  meetings  were  full  day 
public  hearings  to  consider  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendments  to  grant  the  District 
of  Columbia  voting  representation  in  the 
Congress.  Thirteen  meetings  were  held  on 
private  immigration  bills. 

A  summary  of  the  activities  of  the  Sub- 
committee follows: 

I.    PUBLIC    legislation 

A.  The  following  public  legislation  has  been 
favorably  reported  by  both  the  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  Committee: 

HR.  1534 — -to  change  the  critical  age  for 
automatic  acquisition  of  U.S.  citizenship  by 
children  through  the  naturalization  of  a 
parent  or  parents  from  16  to  18  years.  The  bill 
was  reported  by  the  Subcommittee  on  March 
18.  1971.  was  reported  by  the  full  Committee 
on  March  30.  1971,  and  passed  the  House  on 
April  19,  1971.  ^fo  action  has  been  taken  by 
the  Senate. 

HR.  1535 — to  exempt  any  alien  over  50 
years  of  age,  and  who  has  been  living  in 
the  U.S.  for  20  years  or  more  at  the  time 
an  application  for  naturalization  Is  filed, 
from  the  requirement  of  an  understanding 
of  the  English  language.  The  bill  was  re- 
ported by  the  Subcommittee  on  March  18, 
1971.  was  reported  by  the  full  Committee 
on  March  30,  1971,  and  passed  the  House  on 
April  19,  1971.  No  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  Senate. 


H.R.  1729 — to  give  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  consider  the  land  acquired  by  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  the  Conven- 
tion Between  the  United  States  and  the  Unit- 
ed Mexican  States  for  the  Solution  of  the 
Problem  of  the  Chamlzal,  to  be  a  geographical 
part  of  the  State  of  Texas  and  that  that 
State  shall  have  civil  and  criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  land.  The  bill  was  reported 
from  the  Subcommittee  on  March  4,  1971.  was 
reported  by  the  full  Committee  on  March 
30,  1971,  and  passed  the  House  on  April  19, 
1971.  passed  the  Senate  on  June  21.  1971, 
and  was  signed  into  law  (Public  Law  92- 
412)  on  June  30,  1971. 

H.R.  9615 — (1)  to  make  additional  spe- 
cial Immigrant  visas  available  annually  to 
each  country  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
equal  to  75  percent  of  the  1955-65  average 
of  Immigrant  visas  Issued,  less  visas  issued 
each  year  under  the  p>ermanent  provisions 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  but 
not  exceeding  7,500  visas  per  country  per 
fiscal  year;  and  (2)  to  reduce  the  backlog 
In  visa  Issuance  In  the  fifth  preference  cate- 
gory— brothers  and  sisters  of  United  States 
citizens.  Public  hearings  were  held  on  April 

27,  28  and  29.  1971,  and  testimony  was  re- 
ceived from  various  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  State  concerning  the  effect  of 
the  Act  of  October  3,  1965  on  Immigration 
from  Ireland  and  Northern  Europe  and  the 
backlog  in  the  fifth  preference  category. 
After  a  series  of  executive  sessions,  this  clean 
bill.  H.R.  9615,  was  ordered  reported  from 
the  Subcommittee  on  July  1,  1971,  was  re- 
ported from  the  full  Committee  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1971,  and  is  presently  pending 
In  the  Rules  Committee. 

H.  Con.  Res.  417 — to  commend  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European  Mi- 
gration for  successfully  performing  valuable 
humanitarian  work  on  the  occasion  of  its 
twentieth  anniversary.  The  resolution  was 
reported   by  the   Subcommittee  on  October 

28.  1971,  was  reported  by  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  November  1,  1971.  and  passed  the 
House  on  November  3,  1971.  No  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  Senate. 

B.  The  following  public  legislation  has 
been  favorably  reported  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee: 

H.R.  213 — to  repeal  the  "cooly  trade"  laws 
which  prohibit  the  procuring,  transportation, 
disposition,  sale,  or  transfer  of  Oriental  per- 
sons as  servants  or  apprentices,  or  to  be  held 
to  service  or  labor  (8  U.S.C.  sees.  31-339) .  The 
bin  was  ordered  reported  by  the  Subcomlt- 
tee  on  November  11,  1971  and  was  approved 
by  the  full  Committee. 

H.R.  6420 — to  Increase  the  amount  of  nat- 
uralization fees  which  may  be  retained  by 
the  clerks  of  state  courts  from  $3,000  to 
$7,500.  The  bill  was  ordered  reported  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  November  11.  1971  and 
was  approved  by  the  full  Committee. 

H.J.  Res.  253 — to  amend  the  Constitution 
to  provide  for  representation  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Public  hearings  were  held  on  this  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  on  July  19.  20. 
21  and  22.  1971.  Testimony  was  received  from 
34  witnesses.  Of  this  number,  7  were  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  remaining  were 
public  and  private  witnesses.  The  resolution 
was  ordered  reported  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  November  11.  1971  and  is  pending  before 
the  full  Committee. 

II.    PRIVATE    BILLS 

A.  Private  laws: 

House    bills 15 

Senate  bills 10 

Total    25 

B.  On  private  calendar: 

House    bills 9 

Senate  bills 1 

Total   10 


C.  Bills  acted  on  by  subcommittee 
awaiting  full  committee  action. 
Unfavorable : 

House    bills 206 

Senate  bills 7 

Favorable: 

House  bills _ --         11 

Total   _- 224 

D.  Deferred    by    subcommittee    for 
further  consideration: 

House    bills 42 

Senate    bills 7 

Total   49 

E.  Pending  before  subcommittee: 

House    bills 81 

Senate  bills 8 

Total    89 

F.  Preliminary      adverse      action      by 
subcommittee  No.  1 : 

House    bills ---  17 

Total    17 

G.  House  bills  pending  in  Senate: 

Total    14 

H.  House  bills  tabled: 
Total    1,057 

I.  House  bills   temporarily   deferred 
pending  approval  of  public  legislation 
which  has  been  favorably  reported: 
Total 296 

J.  House    bills    awaiting    receipt    of 
departmental  reports: 
Total  .- 49 

K.  No  requests  for  reports  on  House 
bills.  (Not  considered  pending  bills)  : 
Total    135 

Total  private  bills -  1.965 

III.    GENERAL    LEGISLATIVE    OVERSIGHT 

In  fulfilling  its  responsibility  to  oversee 
the  operation,  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  by  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs,  Department  of  State,  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  the  Department  of 
Labor,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Subcommittee 
to  maintain  close  and  continuous  contact 
with  these  departments. 

Furthermore,  numerous  Informal  and  for- 
mal meetings  have  been  held  with  the  execu- 
tive departments  to  discuss  problem  areas 
that  have  developed  in  the  implementation 
of  this  Act.  One  significant  achievement  re- 
sulting from  these  meetings  was  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Attorney  General  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1971  to  parole  Soviet  Jews  Into  the 
United  States.  This  was  done  at  the  request 
of  members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  who 
agreed  that  the  Attorney  General  possessed 
sufficient  authority  under  section  212(d)(5) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (pa- 
role provision),  to  parole  classes  or  cate- 
gories of  aliens  if  the  public  Interest  would 
be  served. 

In  addition,  consultations  were  arranged 
with  representatives  of  the  State  and  Jus- 
tice Departments  and  voluntary  agencies  to 
clarify  the  scope  of  the  Attorney  General's 
agreement  and  to  describe  those  situations 
necessitating  the  exercise  of  parole. 

rV.    SPECIFIC    LEGISLATIVE    OVERSIGHT 

A.  Suspension  of  deportation  cases:  Under 
section  244  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
to  adjust  the  status  of  certain  deportable 
aliens  to  that  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  through  the  procedure 
of  suspension  of  deportation.  However,  such 
action  by  the  Attorney  General  is  subject  to 
congressional  review. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 244(a)(1)   of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
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iioiialiiy  Ace.  the  Subcommittee  reviewed 
267  cases  referred  by  the  Attorney  General 
and  no  cases  were  disapproved. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  244(a)  (2) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
wherein  affirmative  action  by  the  Congress  Is 
necessary  in  order  to  approve  the  Attorney 
General  s  suspension  order,  the  Subcommit- 
tee reviewed  20  cases  referred  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  approved  S.  Con.  Res.  35 
(Which  entertained  the  cases  reviewed)  on 
October  7.  1971.  The  full  Committee  ap- 
proved the  resolution  on  October  28.  1971. 
The  resolution  was  recommitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee from  the  Private  Calendar  on  Decem- 
ber 7.  1971. 

B.  "13(c)"  Cases:  Furthermore,  under  the 
provision  of  section  13  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 11,  1957  (Public  Law  85-316),  the  Attor- 
ney General  is  empowered  to  adjust  the 
status  of  certain  aliens  who  entered  the 
United  States  in  various  diplomatic  cate- 
gories and  who  have  failed  to  maintain  their 
official  status.  The  number  of  aliens  whose 
status  may  be  adjusted  under  this  provision 
is  limited  to  50  in  any  fiscal  year.  Each  of 
these  (13(c))  cases  necessitates  a  detailed 
Investigation  of  the  facts  Involved,  and  re- 
quires a  determination  on  the  merits  as  to 
whether  suspension  of  deportation  and  ad- 
justment of  status  are  warranted.  Twenty- 
five  cases  in  this  category  were  reviewed  by 
the  Subcommittee  during  the  Ninety-second 
Congress,  first  session. 

C.  Excludable  alien  cases:  Certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  grant  to  the  Attorney  General  the  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  waive  various  provl- 
sioiiS  of  the  Act.  In  such  cases,  however,  he  is 
required  to  submit  deuiled  reports  on  his 
action  to  the  Congress.  Under  section  212 
(d)(6)  of  the  Act.  the  Attorney  General  is 
required  to  report  cases  of  those  aliens  who 
are  temporarily  admitted  to  the  United 
States  under  section  212(d)(3).  although 
they  are  otherwise  excludable.  The  Subcom- 
mittee staff  reviewed  the  6.349  cases  referred 
to  Subcommittee  in  the  first  session  of  the 
N.nety-second  Congress. 

Section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  admit  certain  aliens  to  the  United 
S:ates  for  permanent  residejice.  who  are  oth- 
erwise excludable  because  of  their  former 
membership  In  the  communist  party  or  other 
subversive  crganizatlons;  provided  it  is  es- 
tablished to  his  satisfaction  that  they  are 
bona  fide  defectors.  Thirty-nine  cases  in  this 
category'  were  referred  in  the  Ninety-second 
Congress,  first  session. 

Each  of  these  cases  l.s  carefully  reviewed 
by  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  in  order 
to  determine  whether  the  Attorney  General's 
exercise  of  his  discretionary  authority  Is  In 
c.informlty  with  the  legislative  intent  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

D.  Review  of  admlnstrative  action  cases: 
In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  section 
203(e)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  the  Attornpy  General  submitted  to  the 
Congress  4.178  reports  on  January  1.  1971  and 
4.515  reports  on  June  30.  1971  of  approved 
epDllcations  for  conditlcnal  entry.  These  re- 
ports were  reviewed  by  the  Subcommittee 
staff  in  carrying  out  the  Committee  oversight 
Jurisdiction. 

Furthermore,  under  section  204(d)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  October  3.  1965  (Public  Law 
89-236).  the  Attorney  General  is  required  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  en  the  first  snd  15th 
day  of  each  calendar  month  in  wh;:'h  Con- 
gress is  in  session  a  complete  report  in  each 
case  where  petitions  for  preferences  are  ap- 
proved under  section  203(a)(3)  or  section 
203(a)(6)  of  that  Act.  During  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  92nd  Congress.  21.825  such  re- 
ports were  submitted  and  referred  to  the 
subcommittee. 


v.    ILLEGAL    ALIENS 

The  Subcommittee  commenced  on  May  5, 
1971,  a  detailed  Investigation  of  aliens  Il- 
legally In  the  United  States,  and  nonlnmil- 
grarts  who  obtained  unauthorized  employ- 
ment. During  two  days  of  Washington  hear- 
ings, testimony  was  received  from  the  fol- 
lowing officials  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
turalization Service:  Raymond  F.  Farrell, 
Commissioner.  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service;  James  L.  Hennessey,  Executive 
assistant  to  the  Commissioner,  and  Charles 
Gordon.  General  Counsel;  and  James  F. 
Greene.  Deputy  Associate  Commissioner. 

In  view  of  the  testimony  which  was  re- 
ceived, the  Subcommittee  decided  to  conduct 
field  hearings  to  consider  this  problem.  As  of 
this  date,  hearings  have  been  held  in  the 
following  cities: 

June  19.  and  21,  1971— Los  Angeles,  Cal- 
ifornia; June  24  and  25,  1971 — Denver,  Colo- 
rado; July  9  and  10,  1971 — El  Paso,  Texas; 
and  October  22  and  23,  1971 — Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. 

Testimony  was  also  received  from  114  wit- 
nesses. 

The  Subcommittee  has  discussed  various 
recommendations  relating  to  the  imposition 
of  criminal  sanctions  against  employers  who 
knowingly  hire  Illegal  al'  ns  and  against  non- 
immigrants who  obtained  employment  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service. 


TAX  SIMPLIFICATION  BILL  CO- 
SPONSORED  BY  70  MEMBERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  69  members  of  the 
House  are  joining  me  in  cosponsoiing  the 
Tax  Simplification  Act  of  1972. 

This  legislation  would  set  up  a  10-man 
select  joint  committee,  which  would  be 
directed  to  make  recommendations  to 
Congress  on  specific  methods  for  sim- 
plifying income  tax  returns  in  time  for 
the  filing  of  next  year's  returns.  This 
resolution  also  directs  the  Government 
Accounting  Office  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  to  conduct  tax  simplifica- 
tion studies  and  report  directly  to  the 
joint  committee. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  with  both  the 
number  and  bipartisan  nature  of  the 
cosponsors  of  this  legislation.  Of  the  70 
cosponsors,  24  are  Republicans.  I  think 
that  this  is  impressive  evidence  that 
there  is  widespread  concern  on  the  part 
of  both  the  public  and  Congress  over 
finding  ways  of  uncomplicating  the  en- 
tire Federal  income  tax  return  process. 
The  fact  that  over  50  percent  of  ths 
people  who  file  tax  returns  have  to  turn 
to  professional  tax  return  services  for 
help  is  convincing  proof  that  the  tax  re- 
turn process  is  far  too  complicated  and 
that  a  comprehensive  study  for  radically 
reforming  it  is  badly  needed.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  but  that  we 
can  make  the  whole  tax  return  process 
far  simpler  and  less  frustrating  to  the 
average  taxpayer  than  it  presently  is. 
Thirty-nine  million  Americans  who 
turn  to  professional  tax  return  services 
for  assistance  are  forced,  in  essence,  to 
pay  an  additional  tax.  The  Federal  in- 
come tax  is  burdensome  enough  without 
making  it  so  complicated  that  the  tax- 


payer has  to  pay  to  fill  out  his  retuins 
Congress  has  a  most  basic  responsibility 
to  make  the  tax  return  system  as  simple 
understandable,  and  rational  as  possible 
I  think  we  should  take  that  responsibility 
seriously  and  immediately  begin  to  cor- 
rect a  system  that  has  gotten  out  of 
hand. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  cospon- 
sors  of  the  tax  simplification  legislation: 

James  Abourezk  (S.  Dak.),  Bella  Abzue 
(N.Y.).  Brock  Adams  (Wash.),  Joseph  Ad- 
dabbo  (N.Y.).  John  Anderson  (111.).  Herman 
BadlUo  (N.Y.).  Nick  Beglch  (Alaska).  Jack 
Brlnkley  (Ga.),  PhlUip  Burton  (Calif) 
Goodloe  Byron  (Ind.).  Shirley  Chlsholm 
(N.Y.).  John  Culver  (Iowa). 

W^.  C.  Daniel  (Va),  George  Danlelscn 
(Calif.).  John  Dent  (Pa.),  Edward  Derwln- 
skl  (111.),  John  Dlngell  (Mich.),  Thomas 
Downing  (Va.).  Don  Edwards  (Calif).  Mar- 
vin Esch  (Mich.),  Edwin  Forsythe  (NJ) 
Bill  Frenzel  (Minn.).  Joseph  Gaydos  (Pa.) 
Ella  Grasso    (Conn.). 

Charles  Gubser  (Calif),  Seymour  Hal- 
pern  (N.Y.),  Michael  Harrington  (Mass.), 
William  Hathaway  (Maine),  Ken  Hechler 
(W.  Va.),  Henry  Helstoskl  (N.J.),  Louise 
Day  Hicks  (Mass.).  Lawrence  Hogan  (Md  ) 
Craig   Hosmer    (Calif.). 

Richard  Ichord  (Mo.),  Jack  Kemo  (N.Y  ) 

Arthur  Link  (N.  Dak.).  Manuel  LuJan.  Jr. 
(N.  Mex.).  James  Mann  (S.C),  Spark  Mat- 
sunaga  (Hawaii),  Romano  MazzoU  (Ky.). 
Paul  McCloskey  (Calif.),  James  McCIure 
(Idaho),  Mike  McCormack  (Wash).  Joseph 
McDade  (Pa.).  Abner  Mlkva  (111).  Parren 
Mitchell   (Md.),  P.  Bradford  Morse   (Mass.). 

Charles  Mosher  (Ohio) .  John  Moss  (Calif), 
Melvln  Price  (111.).  Tom  Railsback  (111.)! 
Charles  Rangel  (N.Y.).  Donald  Rlepel 
(Mich.).  Benjamin  Rosenthal  (N.Y.).  Ed- 
ward Roybal  (Calif.).  Paul  Sarbanes  iMd), 
James  Scheuer  (N.Y.) , 

Fred  Schwengel  (Iowa),  John  Selberllng 
(Ohio),  John  Slack  (W.  Va.),  Robert  Steele 
(Conn.).  Louis  Stokes  (Ohio).  James  Sym- 
ington (Mo.).  Charles  Thone  (Nebr.).  Robert 
Tlernan  (R.I.).  Victor  Veysey  (Calif.).  John 
Ware  (Pa.),  Lawrence  Williams  (Pa).  Sidney 
Yates  (111.). 


SLAUGHTER  IN  NORTHERN 
IRELAND 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Mrs.  Abzuo  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
shocked  and  dismayed  by  the  mindless 
slaughter  of  13  civilians  Sunday  in 
Northern  Ireland.  When  so  m.any  lie  dead 
and  a  dozen  more  wounded  there  can  be 
no  question  that  British  troops  occupy- 
ing that  shattered  country  provoke  more 
violence  than  they  prevent. 

The  long  and  bitter  experience  of  the 
United  States  in  Southeast  Asia  should 
have  taught  not  only  this  country  but 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  interven- 
tion of  foreign  troops  into  the  domestic 
strife  of  another  nation  solves  nothing 
and  serves  only  to  increase  the  blood- 
letting. 

The  time  is  long  past  for  the  with- 
drawals of  the  British  troops  from 
Northern  Ireland  and  for  a  convening 
of  all  parties  to  this  anguished  conflict 
so  that  further  sen.'?e!ess  violence  may  be 
avoided  and  the  underlying  political 
questions  be  resolved. 
Self-determination  is  a  principle  solid- 
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ly  entrenched  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  and  one  this  country  has  long  hon- 
ored, if  sometimes  in  the  breach.  The 
right  of  any  minority  within  a  country 
to  freely  exercise  its  civil  rights,  unham- 
pered by  political,  economic,  religious,  ra- 
cial, or  any  other  kind  of  discrimination, 
has  also  long  been  a  bedrock  tenet  of 
our  society — if  also  honored  often  in  the 
breach.  I  do  not  doubt  that  exercise  of 
these  principles  in  Northern  Ireland — 
return  of  local  control  to  the  affairs  of 
the  area,  and  free  determination  by  the 
people  of  their  own  future — will  lead  to  a 
restoration  of  peace  in  that  troubled 
land,  as  application  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples in  Indochina  on  our  part  would 
lead  to  peace  there. 

One  would  have  thought  that  Great 
Britain  might  have  learned  from  its  long 
histoi-y  of  attempting  to  deny  the  right 
of  self-determination  in  the  American 
colonies,  Israel,  and  India  that  such  a 
course  of  action  is  doomed  to  failure  in 
Northern  Ireland  as  well. 


FULTON  SEEKS  BROADENED  YOUTH 
CONSERVATION  CORPS  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Fulton)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out our  Nation's  history,  the  lure  of  free- 
dom in  the  great  outdoors  and  personal 
satisfaction  of  sampling  mother  nature's 
goodness  while  challenging  her  barriers 
to  man  have  urged  Americans  "back  to 
the  land." 

In  the  summer  of  1971,  these  con- 
siderations plus  an  interest  in  conserva- 
tion and  good  fellowship  helped  bring 
2,200  young  Americans  "back  to  the 
land  " — to  serve  as  first-year  participants 
in  the  3-year  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
pilot  program. 

Bom  in  1970  with  passage  of  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  Act,  this  Interior/ 
Agriculture  Department  summer  pro- 
gram allowed  these  youngsters  "of  both 
sexe.^,  of  all  social,  economic,  and  racial 
classifications"  to  work  for  not  more 
than  90  days,  for  about  $300,  in  national 
forests,  national  parks,  and  wildlife 
refuges.  Operating  from  63  camps  in  36 
States,  these  15-  to  18-year-olds  cleared 
trails,  improved  campsites  and  landscap- 
ing, planted  trees,  restored  historic  sites, 
aided  wildlife  management,  and  built 
everything  from  picnic  tables  to  bridges. 

Ihe  program  proved  itself  a  great  suc- 
cess. Certain  limitations,  however,  were 
noted.  While  2.200  young  people  were 
able  to  take  part,  more  than  120,000 
other  would-be  participants  had  to  be 
turned  away.  This  was  at  a  time  when 
manpower  shortages  left  many  Federal 
and  State  conservation  projects  unfin- 
ished or  unstarted.  This  was  at  a  time 
when  17  percent  of  our  teenage  popula- 
tion was  unemployed. 

To  bring  this  YCC  effort  from  its 
promising  experimental  stage  to  an  ef- 
fective, widescope  program  demands 
"second-step"  action,  legislation  that 
would: 


First.  Create  for  100,000  15-  to  18- 
year-old  Americans — including  perma- 
nent residents  of  U.S.  territories  and  pos- 
sessions— work  opportunities  maintain- 
ing and  developing  our  coim try's  natural 
resources.  To  reduce  transportation  costs, 
Corps  members  would  work  on  projects 
as  close  as  possible  to  their  residences. 

Second.  Fund  these  work  slots  from  a 
$150  million  authorization,  made  avail- 
able annually  to  the  Secretaries  of  In- 
terior and  Agriculture — program  is  a 
joint  effort  with  fimding  shared. 

Third.  Establish  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  Interagency  Committee  to  ad- 
minister the  YCC.  This  six-person  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  two  representatives 
each  from  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture, Interior,  and  Labor,  would  select 
work  sites,  determine  appropriate  Corps 
projects  and  education  programs,  and  set 
rates  of  pay,  hours,  and  working  condi- 
tions for  Corps  members. 

Fourth.  Allow  the  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture and  Interior  to  contract  with  any 
public  agency  or  organization — provid- 
ing that  agency  or  organization  has 
existed  for  not  less  than  5  years — for 
operation  of  any  YCC  project. 

Authorize  the  YCC  Interagency  Com- 
mittee to  institute  a  pilot  cost-sharing 
program,  making  State,  territorial,  and 
posse.ssion  programs,  qualified  to  meet 
act  objectives  and  requesting  program 
participation,  eligible  for  act  funding. 

Require  that  the  total  of  Corps  em- 
ployees involved  in  cost-sharing  pro- 
grams run  by  the  States  shall  not  be  less 
than  10  percent  nor  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  YCC  employees  in  any 
program  year.  The  Federal  share  of  the 
State  programs  .shall  not  be  more  than 
80  percent  in  any  year. 

Fifth.  Seek,  upon  approval  of  involved 
agencies,  use  of  such  agencies'  already 
existing,  but  unoccupied  Federal  facili- 
ties and  equipment. 

Provide  that,  where  possible,  YCC 
camps  and  facihties  be  made  available  to 
educational  institutions  for  use  as  envi- 
ronmental/ecological education  camps. 
Such  use  would  take  place  during  periods 
of  YCC  nonuse  and  costs  for  non-YCC 
facility  operation  would  be  incurred  by 
those  organizations  using  them — not  the 
Federal  Government. 

Sixth.  Require  the  Interagency  Com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  YCC  progress  report, 
due  within  180  days  after  each  summer's 
program  completion. 

Seventh.  Keep  in  force  Corps  exemp- 
tions from  title  II,  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Control  Act  of  1968,  and  from  bans 
on  nepotism. 

The  YCC  program  has  promise  and 
clearly  serves  a  purpose.  As  Edward  Cliff, 
Chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  reported 
to  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

We  could  use  a  group  of  these  young  peo- 
ple working  with  each  of  our  rangers  across 
the  country  right  now. 

Progress  in  this  program  has  been 
made;  now  the  logical  legislative  second 
step  should  be  taken.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  now  introduce  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
Act  of  1970. 


TII,1E    FOR    CONGRESS    TO    BE    IN- 
VOLVED WITH  THE  ECONOMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  <  Mr.  Burke  >  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  and  today  important 
hearings  have  been  underway  on  the  ad- 
ministration's request  to  raise  the  debt 
ceiling  an  additional  $30  bilhon.  If  the 
past  is  anything  to  go  by,  I  think  we  can 
safely  ignore  the  label  'temporarj  "  in 
their  application.  This  just  happens  to 
be  the  largest  single  request  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  debt  ceiling  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  and  yet,  I  wish  that  my 
colleagues  here  in  this  House  could  have 
witnessed  with  me  yesterday's  per- 
formance by  the  two  chief  administra- 
tion spokesmen  on  economic  matters. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Connally  and 
Director  of  the  Budget  Shultz.  It  was  an 
incredible  performance.  One  would  have 
thought  after  listening  to  these  gentle- 
men that  this  request  was  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world,  so  condi- 
tioned apparently  has  the  Congress  be- 
come to  receiving  requests  to  raise  the 
debt  ceiling. 

What  could  be  easier  than  to  take  a 
morning  off  one's  busy  schedule  of  chores 
in  the  Treasury  and  the  Oilice  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget — where  such  mat- 
ters as  this  are  supposed  to  be  being 
regulated  and  controlled — and  to  take 
a  rim  up  to  the  Hill  and  request  a  further 
margin  for  error  of  som.e  $50  billion, 
answer  a  few  questions  which  are  not 
supposed  to  be  too  tough  and  avoid  giv- 
ing too  many  specific  commitments 
about  such  potentially  significant  mat- 
ters as  tax  increases,  further  budget 
deficits,  balance-of-payment  deficits, 
revenue  shortfalls,  unemployment  statis- 
tics, and  then  get  back  to  your  desk 
dowTitown  in  the  early  afternoon. 

To  be  serious,  I  have  never  witnessed 
in  all  my  years  in  the  Capitol  such  a  bold 
performance  as  that  which  I  witnessed 
yesterday  and  today,  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  hearing  room.  As  if 
the  prospect  of  an  additional  $50  billion 
worth  of  debt  in  the  next  12  months  were 
not  sufficient  cause  for  a  pause,  we  were 
actually  invited  to  speculate  with  the  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  that  in  all  likeli- 
hood this  $50  billion  would  not  begin  to 
get  us  through  the  next  fiscal  year;  that 
in  all  likelihood  these  same  administra- 
tion spokesmen,  or  .some  other  adminis- 
tration spokesmen,  would  be  back  to  us 
to  request  an  additional  amount  of  per- 
haps similar  magnitude  before  the  fiscal 
year  has  had  7  or  8  months  of  life. 

I  think  my  fellow  colleagues  in  this 
House  know  that  it  is  not  my  practice 
to  come  running  to  the  House  with  prob- 
lems that  perhaps  should  well  be  solved 
in  my  committee,  but  today  I  am  mak- 
ing an  exception  because  to  be  honest.  I 
am  disturbed  about  the  whole  atmos- 
phere which  has  prevailed  during  these 
hearings. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  a  seri- 
ous resolve  to  take  this  serious  and  wors- 
ening situation  seriously  enough,  to  come 
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to  grips  with  it,  even  at  a  minimum  to 
make  those  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  this  Nation's  economic  policies  respon- 
sive to  the  elected  Representatives  of  the 
people  in  Congress.  To  question  after 
question,  all  we  got  yesterday  and  today 
were  glib  responses.  Not  one  iota  of  con- 
crete information  has  been  forthcoming. 
Not  one  really  solid  prediction  based  on 
the  estimates  and  the  figures  this  ad- 
ministration itself  has  put  together  was 
forthcoming.  Certainly  nothing  was 
trotted  out  yesterday  which,  in  my 
opinion,  would  justify  continuing  faith 
and  confidence  in  this  administration's 
conduct  of  our  economic  policies. 

And  yet.  what  we  were  being  asked, 
if  you  can  believe  it.  was  to  give  this  ad- 
ministration a  blank  check  for  the  next 
12  months  to  continue  to  operate  our 
economy  free  of  the  unpleasant  experi- 
ence of  having  to  come  to  Congress,  hat 
in  hand,  to  explain  and  give  an  account- 
ing for  why  the  national  debt  should  be 
increased  by  additional  huge  sumo. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  fearful  that  we  are 
witnessing  the  atrophy  of  yet  another  one 
of  our  forefathers'  brilliant  insights  into 
how  government  should  operate.  I  feel 
certain  that  in  requesting  an  administra- 
tion— any  administration — to  come  hat 
in  hand  to  Congress  at  regular  intervals 
to  justify  such  a  serious  request  as  adding 
to  the  Nation's  national  debt,  there  was 
in  fact  a  deliberate  decision  to  make  such 
action  as  difficult  as  possible — to  give  the 
people  one  of  their  rare  opportunities  to 
seriously  cross-examine,  and  call  to  an 
accounting,  the  bureaucracy  and  the  ad- 
ministration in  nower  on  matters  of  eco- 
nomic policy.  After  witnessing  yester- 
day's spectacle,  I  just  do  not  think  that 
the  people  have  been  given  that  much  of 
an  accounting  and  what  is  worse,  they 
remain  in  the  dark  as  much  after  these 
hearings  as  they  were  before. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  feel  so  strongly 
that  the  economy  is  so  important  to  every 
man  and  woman  in  this  land,  because  it 
leaves  none  of  us  untouched  with  its  im- 
pact, because  I  feel  so  strongly  about  the 
economy,  I  feel  strongly  that  th^  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  reassert  one 
more  area  of  its  abandoned  authority 
and  serve  notice  on  this  administration, 
and  any  to  follow,  that  we  intend  to  be 
much  more  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
conduct  of  this  Nation's  economic  affairs. 
It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  an 
appropriate  beginning  would  be  to  cut 
back  on  both  the  amount  of  increase 
in  the  debt  ceiling  requested  today  and 
consequently,  to  reduce  the  interval  of 
time  before  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
administration  to  have  to  come  back  to 
us  with  a  detailed  explanation  of  what 
they  have  done  during  their  steward- 
ship of  the  economy.  In  other  words.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  that  1  year  is  far  too  long 
a  time  between  hearings  on  the  debt 
ceiling. 

I  am  hopeful  that  not  only  the  com- 
mittee but  this  House,  will  reassert  its 
authority  and  insist  on  having  this  ad- 
ministration come  back  to  Congress  in 
6  months  time  rather  than  1  year's  time. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  course  of  action 
would  have  two  notable  merits:  First,  in 
6  months  time  we  will  know  much  more 


about  how  the  administration's  policies 
are  working  out  than  we  do  now.  Some 
of  the  returns  will  be  in  which  are  miss- 
ing right  now.  There  will  be  less  conjec- 
ture, less  guesstimating,  less  stargazing 
than  is  the  case  now;  second,  it  seems  to 
me  September  is  a  better  time  to  have 
a  second  look  at  the  economy,  an  interim 
report,  if  you  will,  than  Februai-y. 

If  the  administration's  conduct  of  this 
Nation's  economic  affairs  is  going  to  ne- 
cessitate a  tax  increase  in  all  likelihood, 
further  increases  in  the  Nation's  debt, 
further  increases  in  the  already  stagger- 
ing unemployment  rate,  further  deterio- 
ration in  this  Nation's  balance  of  trade 
and  deficit  payments,  then  Congress  and 
the  people  should  be  presented  this  in- 
formation before  November  of  1972. 

If  this  is  being  political,  then  it  is  being 
political  in  the  purest,  most  responsible 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  calling  those  in 
office  to  give  an  account  in  time  for  the 
people  to  exercise  their  will  with  as  much 
information  as  is  possible  in  our  system. 
Who  knows?  It  might  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward restoring  the  people's  confidence  in 
their  Government's  ability  to  level  with 
them  to  give  them  the  facts.  It  would 
give  them  an  alternative  to  government 
by  deception  and  subterfuge.  It  might 
even  narrow  the  credibility  gap.  In  any 
event,  it  seems  to  me  we,  the  watchdogs 
of  the  administration  in  power,  have  a 
responsibility  in  this  area  and  it  is  time 
we  begin  to  exercise  it. 

Much  has  been  said  about  restraint. 
This  is  all  to  the  good.  Such  an  appeal 
needs  reemphasizing  from  time  to  time. 
But  I  just  want  to  point  out  at  this  time 
that  restraint  works  both  ways.  Restraint 
would  advise  as  much  against  granting  a 
$15  billion  tax  cut  to  the  corporate  in- 
terests in  this  country  as  much  as  it 
would  against  "wild  and  reckless  "  spend- 
ing programs  in  Congress. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  large 
part  of  the  reason  we  are  in  the  hole  we 
are  in  today  with  the  national  debt  is 
that  revenues  have  not  lived  up  to  ex- 
pectation, not  because  Congress  has  been 
on  a  spending  spree.  The  administra- 
tion's repeated  use  of  the  veto  against 
progressive  legislation  which  would  ad- 
dress itself  to  those  in  need  around  the 
country,  to  the  small  man  and  his  tax 
problems,  is  not  what  I  feel  is  meant 
when  the  people  ask  for  greater  restraint 
by  the  leaders  of  Government. 

This  $15  billion  tax  reduction  to  our 
corporate  sector  is  the  reason  that  so 
many  good  worthwhile  projects  in  the  en- 
vironmental, social,  educational,  and 
health  fields  are  being  turned  down.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  all  boils  down,  it  seems  to  me. 
once  again,  to  a  matter  of  priorities.  And 
where  priorities  are  involved,  then  Con- 
gress has  a  vital  and  constitutional  role 
to  play.  The  debt  hearings  are  a  vital  ele- 
ment in  what  must  be  a  continuing 
process. 


INCREASED  FEDERAL  SHARE  IN 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

'Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
ti-aneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 


ducing a  bill  today  which  would  amend 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  permit 
the  waiver  of  matching  requirements  in 
special  and  unusual  circumstances  for 
schools  applying  for  funds  under  the 
nonfood  assistance  program.  At  this  time 
the  Federal  Government  contributes  75 
percent  of  the  funds  if  the  school  con- 
tributes 25  percent  of  the  cost. 

A  parochial  school  in  my  district,  St. 
Francis  de  Sales,  is  unable  to  provide  the 
needed  25  percent  toward  the  purchase 
of  kitchen  equipment  for  the  school  lunch 
program.  If  they  had  this  kitchen  equip- 
ment, the  quality  of  the  lunches  could  be 
increased  and  hot  lunches  could  be  sup- 
plied to  the  450  children  in  the  school 
giving  them  a  more  nutritious  meal  than 
they  are  now  getting.  The  present  diet  is 
starchy  because  it  consists  of  sandwiches 
and  often  is  less  nutritious  than  the 
meals  offered  at  public  schools  partici- 
pating in  the  school  lunch  program  and 
having  the  equipment.  With  the  equip- 
ment, soup  and  hot  meals  could  be  pro- 
vided. 

Since  this  is  a  parochial  school,  the 
city  of  New  York  is  barred  by  law  from 
assisting  in  the  25-percent  local  contribu- 
tion required  by  Federal  law.  The  parish 
is  comprised  of  low-income  families  who 
would  find  it  impassible  to  raise  these 
funds.  If  this  were  a  school  receiving 
public  funds,  the  25  percent  would  be 
available  from  the  school  budget.  In  the 
school  85  percent  of  the  children  are 
from  poor  families,  many  of  whom  are 
receiving  public  assistance.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  primary  concern  should  be 
that  these  children  are  receiving  good 
nutritious  lunches,  regardless  of  whether 
they  attend  a  parochial  or  public  school. 
I  urge  our  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure  which  would  in  such  circum- 
stances as  this  peiTOit  the  waiver  of  the 
25-percent  local  contribution  of  funds. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
RED  CROSS  ON  BEHALF  OF 
NORTHERN  IRISH  POLITICAL 
PRISONERS 

I  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.  > 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedies 
in  Northern  Ireland  continue  and  one 
of  the  most  heartbreaking  of  these  trag- 
edies is  the  continued  detention  of  Irish 
civilians  in  British  concentration  camps 
without  due  process  of  law.  They  are 
held  without  trial  and  without  charges 
and  without  the  right  of  habeas  corpus 
or  appeal  to  the  courts  for  release.  They 
are,  in  effect,  prisoners  of  war. 

I  have  written  to  the  International 
Red  Cross  urging  that  they  inspect  these 
prisoner  of  war  camps.  Appended  is  the 
letter  for  the  information  of  our  col- 
leagues: 

Northern  Ireland. 

January  31,  1972. 
International  Red  Cross, 
Geneva,   Switzerland. 

Gentlemen:  I'm  writing  to  you  with  the 
hope  that  your  organization  would  seek  to 
intercede  on  behalf  of  the  more  than  eight 
hundred  political  prisoners  held  in  British 
concentration  camps  In  Northern  Ireland.  It 
would  appear  that  what  Is  taking  place  In 
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Northern  Ireland  today  could  be  described  as 
a  civil  war  particularly  so  since  the  shooting 
yesterday  of  thirteen  civilians  by  the  British 
paratroopers.  The  reports  emanating  from 
Norhern  Ireland  Indicate  that  brutalities 
against  the  prisoners  are  taking  place  in 
those  concentration  camps  into  which  civil- 
ians are  placed  without  trial  and  without 
the  right  of  redress  to  the  courts. 

I  urge  you  to  consider  requesting  permis- 
sion to  enter  the  camps  immediately  and  then 
on  a  regular  .basis  to  report  on  the  conditions 
that  you  Arid  in  these  camps.  Your  very 
presence  would  have  the  effect  of  inhibiting 
the  tortures  and  brutalities  that  are  alleged 
to  be  taking  place  now. 

I  would  appreciate  knowing  what,  if  any- 
thing, you  can  do  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


ON  THE  SENSELESS  TRAGIC  DEATH 
OP  IRIS  KONES 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 26  in  New  York  City  an  incendiary 
bomb  exploded  in  the  offices  of  Sol  Hu- 
rok  at  1370  Avenue  of  the  Americas.  This 
senseless,  terrorist  act  killed  one  young 
woman  of  27  and  injured  13  other  per- 
sons. For  me,  this  meaningless  murder 
and  destruction  is  especially  upsetting. 

Yesterday  I  learned  that  Iris  Kones, 
the  woman  who  was  killed  was  the  sister 
of  a  very  good  friend  of  mine.  In  addi- 
.  tion  to  this  personally  distressing  fact,  I 
am  further  shocked  and  angered  by  this 
bombing  because  while  we  do  not  yet 
know  who  is  responsible,  anonymous  call- 
ers said  the  attack  was  made  to  protest 
"the  deaths  and  imprisonment  of  Soviet 
Jews." 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deplore 
the  repressive  actions  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion vis-a-vis  its  Jewish  citizens,  and  I 
seek  the  liberation  of  all  those  Jews  who 
would  leave  Russia.  But  what  twisted 
logic  can  conclude,  that  the  wanton  at- 
tack on  Mr.  Hurok's  offices,  chosen  be- 
cause he  brings  Russian  artistic  talent 
to  perform  in  our  country,  can  in  any 
way  improve  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry? 
To  the  contrary,  they  do  not  help  their 
brethren  by  this  violence;  they  only 
make  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  worse. 

When  these  so-called  acts  of  Soviet 
harassment  end  in  the  death  of  an  inno- 
cent individual  who  is  in  no  way  involved 
with  the  Soviet  Union's  barbarism  to- 
ward its  own  people,  that  terrorist  act 
becomes  even  more  insane. 

I  believe  it  to  be  of  paramount  impor- 
tance that  the  United  States  use  every 
police  resource  available  to  us,  including 
those  of  the  Justice  Department  and  of 
the  FBI  to  seek  out  and  apprehend  those 
responsible  for  this  tragedy.  And  when 
they  are  apprehended  they  must  be  pun- 
ished to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law.  The 
senseless  death  of  Iris  L.  Kones  should 
not  and  must  not  be  forgotten  or  for- 
given. 


ANTIHEROIN  DRUG  RESEARCH  SUP- 
PORTED BY  103  HOUSE  MEM- 
BERS 

<Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  announce  that  102 
Members  of  the  House — including  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  major- 
ity whip — have  joined  the  11  members 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime  to 
propose  Federal  research  funds  to  de- 
velop desperately  needed  drugs  to  treat 
the  Nation's  half  million  heroin  addicts. 

We  now  have  a  total  of  103  sponsors  on 
the  legislation.  We  also  continue  to  get 
letters  of  commendation  and  support 
from  city  and  State  officials  as  well  as 
newspaper,  television,  and  radio  editori- 
als favorably  commenting  on  the  com- 
mittee's latest  report  "A  National  Re- 
search Program  To  Combat  Heroin  Ad- 
diction Crisis." 

Maryland  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel  wrote, 
in  part: 

I  heartily  concur  In  your  recommendation 
to  step  up  funding  for  research  in  this  area. 
The  problem  is  one  of  frightening  dimensions 
and  we  desperately  need  solutions. 

South  Carolina  Gov.  John  C.  West 
said: 

The  heroin  addiction  problem  has  been 
given  considerable  attention  in  South  Caro- 
lina. ...  I  have  read  your  report  and  strongly 
endorse  the  proposed  program. 

Another  Governor.  Delaware's  Russell 
W.  Peterson,  wrote  the  committee: 

I  concur  with  your  findings  that  research 
in  this  field  is  most  primitive.  The  fact  that 
no  exhaustive,  sustained  research  effort  has 
taken  place  bears  testimony  to  the  need  for 
such  research.  ...  I  am  very  much  in  favor 
of  this  approach  and  feel  that  this  could  lead 
to  a  major  breakthrough  in  the  area  of 
heroin  addiction  control. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  with  an  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  Denver  Post 
which  I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  Rec- 
ord in  its  entirety.  The  editorial  follows: 
GrvE  Top  Priority  to  Drug  Fight;  Costs  of 
Failure   Much   Too  High 

An  anti-heroin  program  which  should  be 
given  the  same  urgent  priority  as  the  Man- 
hattan Project  in  World  War  II  has  been  pro- 
posed by  a  Congressional  committee. 

In  a  report  submitted  to  the  House  last 
week,  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime,  headed 
by  Rep.  Claude  Pepper,  D-Fla.,  said  that  after 
more  than  a  year  of  Investigation  and  study 
it  had  concluded  that  the  federal  government 
must  launch  an  immediate  and  massive  cam- 
paign against  heroin  addiction. 

The  Committee  recommended  an  appro- 
priation of  $50  million  for  the  1972  fiscal  year 
to  be  used  on  an  emergency  basis. 

The  Committee  said  it  had  concluded  "that 
there  is  only  one  solution  which  has  almost 
universal  support  and  acceptance  by  all  the 
experts  in  the  field." 

That  solution,  the  report  added,  Is  "a  con- 
centrated national  effort  of  emergency  prior- 
ity ..  .  to  find  a  nonaddlctlve.  safe,  long- 
lasting  drug  to  combat  heroin  addiction." 

To  meet  this  need,  the  committee  advised 
that  the  $50  million  appropriation  should  be 
used  to; 

1.  Contract  with  drug  manufacturers  for 
the  necessary  research,  with  the  government 
paying  90  per  cent  and  the  private  firms  10 
per  cent  of  the  costs.  The  government  con- 
tributions would  be  refunded  by  the  com- 
panies if  and  when  they  make  profits  from 
sale  of  drug  addiction  control  agents. 

2.  Expand  the  clinical  testing  facility  at  the 
government's  Addiction  Research  Center  in 
Lexington,  Ky. 

3.  Accelerate  and  expand  federal  anti-drug 


programs  now  being  implemented  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

Although  we  have  been  told  often  and 
convincingly  in  the  past  several  years  of 
the  crying  need  for  ways  and  means  to  fight 
drug  addiction — President  Nixon  declared  It 
a  national  emergency  in  June — the  coniniit- 
tee's  report  adds  a  new  dimension  to  the 
message  of  doom  for  thousands — perhaps 
even  millions — of  Americans  unless  some- 
thing is  done  about  it. 

Statistics  only  hint  at  the  story,  because 
they  do  not  deal  with  the  misery  and  degra- 
dation that  accompany  drug  addiction,  but 
even  a  sample  figure  Is  chilling:  drug  arrests 
Increased  700  per  cent  nationally  during  the 
1960s. 

The  extent  of  drug  addiction  may  be  sub- 
ject to  exaggeration,  but  the  effects  are  not. 
Every  day  there  Is  new  evidence  of  horrcrs 
that  afflict  the  addict.  And  they  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  suffer:  so  do  relatives,  friends, 
and  society  in  gei.eral. 

The  cost  to  society  of  heroin-related 
crime — estimated  at  more  than  $3  billion  a 
year  by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  a:.d  Danger- 
ous Drugs — makes  the  $50  million  program 
proposed  by  the  House  Committee  seem  small. 
In  addition  the  country  is  paying  increas- 
ingly exhorbitant  costs  annually  for  the  hos- 
pitalization, treatment.  Incarceration  and 
rehabilitation  of  drug  addicts. 

As  the  committee  poir.ted  out.  "an  invest- 
ment of  $50  million  new  may  well  save  the 
expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  in  the  ne.\t 
few  years." 

For  both  humanitarian  and  financial  rea- 
sons, then,  the  report  of  the  committee  should 
be  given  careful  and  prompt  study  by  Con- 
gress. If  the  recommended  program  seems 
as  likely  to  yield  results  as  the  committee 
thinks,  the  appropriation  should  be  author- 
ized as  soon  as  possible  so  that  work  may 
begin. 

The  new  sponsors  of  H.R.  11927  are 
our  colleagues  Joseph  P.  Addabbo.  Her- 
man Badillo,  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
Bertram  L.  Podell.  Howard  W.  Robi- 
soN,  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  George  E. 
Danielson.  Ronald  V.  Dellums,  Corne- 
lius E.  Gallagher,  Robert  A.  Roe,  Ray 
J.  Madden.  Fred  B.  Rooney.  Frank  A. 
Stubblefield,  and  D.uid  R.  Obey. 

As  we  all  know,  the  legislation  to  cre- 
ate the  Special  Action  on  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention,  H.R.  12089,  will  be  before 
this  House  this  week.  I  am  honored,  as  a 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee,  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  handle  the  rule  for 
debate  on  the  floor. 

For  the  sponsors  of  H.R.  11927,  there 
is  a  significant  section  that  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment, chaired  by  my  friend  and 
colleague  Paul  Rogers  of  Florida,  added 
to  the  Senate  bill  which  passed  by  a  92 
to  0  vote  in  the  other  body.  That  section 
would  authorize  the  expenditure  of  $45 
million  in  the  next  2  fiscal  years  for  med- 
ical research,  to  find  new  antagonist 
drugs  to  treat  the  Nation's  half  million 
heroin  addicts.  The  section  additionally 
provides  that  grants  and  contracts  to 
develop  new  drugs  be  made  available  to 
private  industry,  universities,  organiza- 
tions, foundations,  and  individuals. 

I  would  personally  prefer,  and  I  believe 
I  speak  for  the  103  sponsors  of  the  Crime 
Committee  bill  in  making  this  sugges- 
tion, that  the  money  be  made  immedi- 
ately available.  It  makes  more  sense  to 
incorporate  that  degree  of  flexibility 
than  to  rigidly  state  that  a  limit  will  be 
set  of  $20  million  will  be  set  for  next 
fiscal  year  and  $25  million  for  1974  re- 
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gardless  ot  the  demand  on  the  part  of 
those  scientific  researchers  who  hold  the 
key  to  solving  this  terrible  national 
shame  of  heroin  addiction. 


AMPHETAMINE  POLITICS  ON 
CAPITOL  HILL 

I  Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
pe.  mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  ir  the  Recofd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jan- 
uary i£sue  of  Trans-Action  magazine 
contains  an  article  which  records  the 
early  history  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Crime's  efforts  to  establish  reasonable 
quotas  on  the  outrageous  overproduction 
of  amphetamines. 

Early  in  the  existence  of  the  Crime 
Committee  we  discovered  that  the  pro- 
duction was  6  to  8  billion  capsules  a  year. 
enough  to  provide  a  month's  supply  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States. 

As  a  result  of  the  Crime  Committee's 
investigation,  it  was  shewn  that  many  of 
these  amphetamines  were  being  illegally 
diverted  end  resold  on  the  black  market. 
Tlie  worst  of  these — methamphctamines 
or  "speed" — was  claiming  the  lives  of 
many  young  people.  In  the  last  several 
years  we  have  urged  that  a  strict  drug 
quota  be  imposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
c;;tic3  and  D?n,'erous  Drugs  on  the  pro- 
duction of  amphetamines.  The  proposed 
quota  ennomiced  in  December  calls  for 
8,652  kilograms  or  1.5  billion  dosage  units 
in  1972.  down  from  24.991  kilograms  or 
4..^  billion  dosage  units  in  1969.  This  is 
still  not  good  enough. 

We  recently  read  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment's crackdown  on  Pennwalt  Cor- 
poration, the  Nation's  largest  exporter  of 
amphetamines,  when  it  w-as  discovered 
that  most  of  its  capsules  were  showing 
up  in  large  quantities  in  the  U.S.  black 
market.  As  a  result.  Director  John  Inger- 
soll  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  announced  that  the 
1972  quota  would  be  further  reduced  to 
4.680  kilograms — a  50-percent  reduction 
from  the  1971  production.  Evidence  be- 
fore our  committee  has  led  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  amphetamine  production 
should  and  must  be  further  curtailed. 
While  necessary  in  the  treatment  of 
narcolepsy  and  hyperkinetic  behavior  in 
children,  the  total  medical  need  has  been 
estimated  to  be  no  more  than  several 
hundred  thousand  dosTse  units. 

More  than  80  percent  of  all  prescrip- 
tions written  for  amphetamines  are  for 
weight  control.  Witness  after  witness  be- 
fore the  Crime  Committee  testified  to 
their  dubious  value  in  short-term  obesity 
control  and  their  dangerous  effects  over 
extended  periods.  Indeed,  when  con- 
trasted with  their  potential  for  abuse, 
amphetamines  should  not  be  prescribed 
at  all  in  a  bona  fide  weight  reduction 
program. 

While  there  have  been  some  significant 
developments— including  quotas — since 
the  attached  article  was  written  for 
Trans-Action  magazine,  it  is  important 
to  recall  the  activities  in  Congress  that 
began  the  drive  to  limit  the  production 
of  amphetamines. 

The  article  by  Mr.  James  M.  Graham 
follows : 


Amphetamine  Politics  On  CAPrroL  Hill 

(By  James  M.  Graham) 
The  American  pharmaceutical  Industry 
annually  manufactures  enough  ampheta- 
mines to  provide  a  month's  supply  to  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country.  Eight, 
perhaps  ten.  billion  pills  are  lawfully  pro- 
duced, packaged,  retailed  and  consumed  each 
year.  Preci.se  flgures  are  unavailable.  We  must 
be  content  with  estimates  b2cause  until  1970, 
no  law  required  an  exact  accounting  of  total 
amphetamine  production. 

Amphetamines  are  the  drug  of  the  white 
American  with  mcney  to  spend.  Street  use. 
contrary  to  the  popular  myths,  accounts  for 
a  smnll  percentage  cf  the  total  consumption. 
Most  of  the  pills  are  eaten  by  housewives, 
buslnessmsn,  students,  physicians,  truck 
drivers  and  athletes.  Those  who  Inject  large 
doses  of  "speecl"  Intravenously  are  but  a  tiny 
fragment  of  the  total.  Aside  from  the  needle 
and  the  dose,  the  "speed  treak"  is  distin- 
guishable because  his  u.so  ha.s  been  branded 
a5  illegal.  A  dr>ctor"s  .signature  supplies  the 
ordinary  user  with  lawful  pills. 

All  regular  amphetamine  users  expose 
thenv.elves  to  varying  degrees  of  potential 
harm.  Speed  doesn't  kill,  but  high  sustained 
dosages  can  and  do  result  in  serious  mental 
and  physical  inlury,  depending  on  how  the 
drug  is  taken.  The  weight-conscious  house- 
wife, misled  by  the  opinion-makers  into  be- 
lieving that  amphetamines  can  control 
weight,  eventually  may  rely  on  the  drug  to 
alter  her  mood  in  order  to  face  her  monoto- 
nous tasks.  Too  frequently  an  amphetamine 
prescription  amounts  to  a  synthetic  substi- 
tute for  attention  to  emotional  and  institu- 
tional problems. 

Despite  their  difTerences,  all  amphetamine 
users,  whether  on  the  street  or  In  the  kitchen, 
share  one  important  thing  in  common — the 
Initial  source  of  supply.  For  both.  It  Is  largely 
the  American  pharmaceutical  Industry.  That 
industry  has  skillfully  managed  to  convert  a 
chemical,  with  meager  medical  justification 
and  considerable  potential  for  harm,  into 
multlhundred-milUon-doIlar  profits  In  less 
than  40  years.  High  profits,  reaped  from  such 
vulnerable  products,  require  extensive  sus- 
tained political  efforts  for  their  continued 
existence.  The  lawmakers  who  have  declared 
that  possession  of  marijuana  is  a  serious 
crime  have  simultaneously  defended  and  pro- 
tected the  profits  of  the  amphetamine  pill- 
makers.  The  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970  in  its 
final  form  constitutes  a  victory  for  that  alli- 
ance over  compelling,  contrary  evidence  on 
the  lesue  of  amphetamines.  The  victory  could 
not  have  been  secured  without  the  firm  sup- 
port of  the  Nixon  Administration.  The  end 
result  is  a  national  policy  which  declares  an 
all-out  war  on  drugs  which  are  not  a  eource 
of  corporate  Income.  Meanwhile,  under  the 
protection  of  the  law,  billions  of  ampheta- 
mines are  overproduced  without  medical 
Justification. 

HE.^RINCS    IN    THE    SENATE 

Tlie  Senate  was  the  first  house  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  administration's  bill  to  curb  drug 
abuse.  The  Controlled  Dangerous  Substances 
Act  (S-3246).  Beginning  on  September  15, 
1969  and  consuming  most  of  that  month,  the 
hearings  before  Senator  Thomas  Dodd's  Sub- 
committee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
would  finally  conclude  on  October  20,  1969. 

The  first  witness  was  John  Mitchell,  at- 
torney general  of  the  United  States,  who  re- 
called President  Nlxons  ten-point  program 
to  combat  drug  abuse  announced  on  July  14. 
1969.  Although  that  program  advocated  tight- 
er controls  on  imports  and  exports  of  danger- 
ous drugs  and  promised  new  efforts  to  en- 
courage foreign  governments  to  crack  down 
on  production  of  Illicit  drugs,  there  was  not 
a  single  reference  to  the  control  of  domestic 
manufacture  of  dangerous  drugs.  The  presl- 
dents  bin  when  It  first  reached  the  Senate 
placed  the  entire  "amphetamine  family"  In 


Schedule  III,  where  they  were  exempt  from 
any  quotas  and  had  the  benefit  of  lesser  pen- 
alties and  controls.  Hoffman-LaRoche.  inc 
had  already  been  at  work;  their  depressants 
Librium  end  Valium,  were  completely  exempt 
from  any  control  whatsoever. 

In  his  opening  statement.  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  set  the  tone  of  administrative  policy 
related  to  amphetamines.  Certainly,  these 
drugs  were  -subject  to  increasing  abuse"' 
however,  they  have  "widespread  medical  uses'' 
and  therefore  are  appropriately  classed  under 
the  administration  guidelines  In  Schedule  III 
Tight-mouthed  John  IngersoU,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
(BNDD) ,  reaffirmed  the  policy,  even  though  a 
Bureau  study  over  the  last  year  (which 
showed  that  92  percent  of  the  amphetamines 
and  barbiturates  in  the  Ullclt  market  were 
legitimately  manufactured)  led  him  to  con- 
clude that  drug  companies  have  "lax  security 
and  rerordkeeping." 

Senator  Dood  was  no  novice  at  dealing 
with  the  pharmaceutical  Interests.  In  1965 
he  hr.d  steered  a  drug  abuse  bill  through  the 
Senate  with  the  drug  industry  fighting  evary 
step  of  the  way.  Early  in  the  hearings  he 
recalled  that  the  Industry  "vigorously  op. 
pcsed  the  passage  of  (the  1965)  act.  I  know 
very  well  because  I  lived  with  it,  and  they 
gave  me  fits  and  they  gave  all  of  us  fits  in 
trying  to  get  it  through." 

The  medical  position  on  amphetamine  use 
was  first  presented  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health's  Dr.  Sidney  Cohen,  a 
widely  recognized  authority  on  drug  use  and 
abuse.  He  advised  the  subcommittee  that  50 
percMU  of  th3  lawfully  manufactured  pep 
pills  were  diverted  at  some  point  to  illicit 
char.nels.  Some  of  the  pills,  though,  were  the 
result  of  unlawful  manufacture  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  33  clandestine  laboratories  . 
had  been  seized  In  the  last  18  months. 
•  •  •  •  » 

The  amphetamine  wholesalers  were  not 
questioned  in  any  detail  about  diversion. 
Brief  statements  by  the  National  Wholesale 
Druggists  Association  and  McKesson  Rob- 
bins  Drug  Co.  opposed  separate  Inventories 
for  dangerous  drugs  because  thev  wore  cur- 
rently comlngled  with  other  drugs.  Finally, 
the  massive  volume  of  the  drugs  Involved— 
primarily  in  Schedule  ni— was  just  too  great 
for  records  to  be  filed  with  the  attorney 
general. 

DODGING   THE    DTVERSION    ISSUE 

The  representative  of  the  prescription  drug 
developers  was  also  not  pressed  on  the  ques- 
tion of  illicit  diversion.  Instead,  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers'  Association  re- 
quested clarifications  on  the  definitional  sec- 
tions, argued  for  formal  administrative  hear- 
ings on  control  decisions  and  on  any  action 
revoking  or  suspending  registration,  and  en- 
dorsed a  complete  exemption  for  over-the- 
counter  nonnarcotic  drugs. 

With  some  misgivings.  Carter-Wallace  Inc. 
endorsed  the  administration  bill  providing, 
of  course,  the  Senate  would  accept  the  presi- 
dent's recommendation  that  meprcbamate 
not  be  subjected  to  any  control  pending  a 
decision  of  the  Fourth  Circuit  as  to  whether 
the  drug  had  a  dangerously  depressant  effect 
on  the  central  nervous  system.  On  a  similar 
special  mission,  Hoffman-LaRoche  Inc.  sent 
two  of  its  vice-presidents  to  urge  the  com- 
mittee to  agree  with  the  president's  recom- 
mendation that  their  "minor  tranquilizers" 
(Librium  and  Valium)  remain  uncontrolled. 
Senator  Dodd  was  convinced  that  both  re- 
quired inclusion  In  one  of  the  schedules.  The 
Senator  referred  to  a  BNDD  investigation 
which  had  shown  that  from  January  1968  to 
February  1969,  three  drug  stores  were  on  the 
average  over  30.000  dosage  units  short  In 
addition,  five  inspected  New  York  City 
pharmacies  bad  unexplained  shortages  rang- 
ing from  12  to  50  percent  of  their  total  stock 
In  Librium  and  Vallum.  Not  only  were  the 
drugs  being  diverted,  but  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
Information    revealed     that    Librium    and 
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Vallum,  alone  or  in  combination  with  other 
drugs,  were  Involved  in  36  suicides  and  760 
attempted  suicides. 

The  drug  company  representatives  persist- 
ed In  dodging  or  contradicting  Dodd's  In* 
qulries.  Angry  and  Impatient,  Senator  Dodd 
squarely  asked  the  vice-presidents,  "Why  do 
you  worry  about  putting  this  drug  under 
control?"  The  response  was  as  evasive  as  the 
question  was  direct:  There  are  hearings  pend- 
ing m  HEW,  and  Congress  should  await  the 
outcome  when  the  two  drugs  might  be  placed 
in  Schedule  III.  (The  hearings  had  begun  in 
1966;  no  final  administrative  decision  had 
been  reached  and  Hoffman-LaRoche  had  yet 
to  e.\ercise  its  right  to  Judicial  review.) 

In  the  middle  of  the  hearings,  BNDD  Di- 
rector IngersoU  returned  to  the  subcommit- 
tee to  discuss  issues  raised  chiefly  by  drug 
Industry  spokesmen.  He  provided  the  Indus- 
try with  several  comforting  administrative 
Interpretations.  The  fact  that  he  did  not  even 
mention  amphetamines  Is  indicative  of  the 
low  level  of  controversy  that  the  hearings 
had  aroused  on  the  Issue.  IngersoU  did  frank- 
ly admit  that  his  staff  had  met  Informally 
with  Industry  representatives  In  the  Interim. 
Of  course,  this  had  been  true  from  the  very 
beginning. 

The  president  of  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association,  the  professional  society  for 
pharmacists,  confirmed  this  fact:  His  staff 
participated  in  "several"  Justice  Department 
conferences  when  the  bill  was  being  drafted. 
(Subsequent  testimony  in  the  House  would 
reveal  that  Industry  participation  was  exten- 
sive and  widespread.)  All  the  same,  the  In- 
ventory, registration  and  Inspection  (pri- 
marily "no-knock")  provisions  were  still 
"unreasonable,  unnecessary  and  costly  ad- 
ministrative burden  (s)"  which  would  result 
In  an  even  greater  "paper  work  explosion." 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  adminis- 
tration bUl  had  Industry  support.  It  was  ac- 
ceptable for  the  simple  reason  that,  to  an 
unknown  degree,  the  "administration  bill" 
was  a  "drug  company  bill"  and  was  doubtless 
the  final  product  of  considerable  compromise. 
Illustrative  of  that  give-and-take  process  Is 
the  comparative  absence  of  Industry  opposi- 
tion to  the  transfer  of  drug-classlflcatlon 
decision  and  research  for  HEW  to  Justice. 
The  Industry  had  already  swallowed  this  and 
other  provisions  In  exchange  for  the  many 
things  the  bill  could  have  but  did  not  cover. 
Moreover,  the  subsequent  windy  opposition 
of  the  pill-makers  allowed  the  administration 
to  boast  of  a  blU  the  companies  objected  to. 

When  the  bUl  was  reported  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  amphetamine 
family,  some  6.000  strong,  remained  In  Sched- 
ule III.  Senator  Dodd  apparently  had  done 
some  strong  convincing  because  Librium, 
Valium  and  meprobamate  were  now  con- 
trolled In  Schedule  m.  A  commission  on 
marijuana  and  a  declining  penalty  structure 
(based  on  what  schedule  the  drug  is  In  and 
whether  or  not  the  offense  concerned  traf- 
ficking or  possession)  were  added. 

DEBATE    IN    THE    SENATE ttOVtTD    1 

The  Senate  began  consideration  of  the  bUl 
on  January  23.  1970.  This  time  around,  the 
amphetamine  Issue  would  Inspire  neither  de- 
bate nor  amendment.  The  energies  of  the  Sen- 
ate liberals  were  consumed  Instead  by  un- 
successful attempts  to  alter  the  declared  law 
enforcement  nature  of  the  administration 
bill. 

Senator  Dodd's  opening  remarks,  however, 
were  squarely  directed  at  the  prescription  pUl 
Industry.  Dodd  declared  that  the  present  fed- 
eral laws  had  failed  to  control  the  Illicit  di- 
version of  lawfully  manufactured  dangerous 
drugs.  The  senator  also  recognized  the  ways 
In  which  all  Americans  had  become  increas- 
ingly Involved  In  drug  use  and  that  the 
people's  fascination  with  pUls  was  by  no 
means  an  "accidental  development" :  "Multi- 
hundred  mUUon  dollar  advertising  budgets, 
frequently  the  most  costly  Ingredient  In  the 
price  of  a  blU,  have,  plU  by  pUl,  led.  coaxed 
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Into  the  'freaked-out'  drug  ctUture.  .  .  . 
and  seduced  post-World  War  II  generations 
Detail  men  employed  by  drug  companies 
propagandize  harried  and  harassed  doctors 
Into  pushing  their  special  brand  of  paUlatlve. 
Free  samples  In  the  doctor's  office  are  as 
common  nowadays  as  Inflated  fees."  In  the 
version  adopted  by  the  Senate.  Vallum,  Li- 
brium and  meprobamate  joined  the  amphet- 
amines In  Schedule  III. 

HEARINGS    IN    THE    HOUSE 

On  February  3,  1970,  within  a  week  of  the 
Senate's  passage  of  S.  13246.  the  House  began 
Its  hearings.  The  testimony  would  continue 
tor  a  month.  Although  the  Senate  would 
prove  In  the  end  to  be  less  vulnerable  to  the 
drug  lobby,  the  issue  of  amphetamines — their 
danger  and  medical  Justification — would  be 
aired  prlmarUy  In  the  hearings  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Tlie  administration  bUl  (HR  13743),  Intro- 
duced by  the  chairman  of  the  parent  com- 
mittee, made  no  mention  of  Librium  or 
Vallum  and  classified  amphetamines  In 
Schedule  III. 

As  In  the  Senate,  the  attorney  general  was 
scheduled  to  be  the  first  witness,  but  Instead 
John  IngersoU  of  the  BNDD  was  the  admin- 
istration's representative.  On  the  question  of 
amphetamine  diversion,  IngersoU  gave  the 
administration's  response:  "Registration  Is 
.  .  .  the  most  effective  and  least  cumbersome 
way"  to  prevent  the  unlawful  traffic.  This 
coupled  with  biennial  Inventories  of  all 
stocks  of  controlled  dangerous  drugs  and 
the  attorney  general's  authority  to  suspend, 
revoke  or  deny  registration  woiUd  go  a  long 
way  In  solving  the  problem.  In  addition,  the 
administration  was  proposing  stronger  con- 
trols on  imports  and  exports.  For  Schedules 
I  and  n,  but  not  III  or  IV.  a  permit  from  the 
attorney  general  would  be  required  for  ex- 
portation. Quotas  for  Schedules  I  and  II. 
but  not  III  or  rv,  would  "maximize"  govern- 
ment control.  For  Schedules  III  and  rv,  no 
approval  Is  required,  but  a  supplier  must 
send  an  advance  notice  on  triple  Invoice  to 
the  attorney  general  in  order  to  export  drugs 
such  as  amphetamines.  A  prescription  could 
be  filled  only  five  times  In  a  six-month  pe- 
riod and  thereafter  a  new  prescription  would 
be  required,  whereas  previously  such  prescrip- 
tions could  be  refilled  as  long  as  a  pharmacist 
would  honor  them. 

The  deputy  chief  counsel  for  the  BNDD, 
Michael  R.  Sonnenrelch,  was  asked  on  what 
basis  the  attorney  general  would  decide  to 
control  a  particular  drug.  Sonnenrelch  re- 
plied that  the  bUl  provides  one  of  two  ways : 
Either  the  attorney  general  "finds  actual 
street  abuse  or  an  Interested  party  (such  as 
HEW)  feels  that  a  drug  should  be  con- 
trolled" (Speed-freaks  out  on  the  street  are 
the  trigger  according  to  Sonnenrelch;  law- 
ful abuse  Is  not  an  apparent  criterion.) 

The  registration  fee  schedule  would  be 
reasonable  ($10.00 — physician  or  pharmacist; 
$25.00 — wholesalers;  $50.00 — manufactur- 
ers). However,  the  administration  did  not 
want  a  formal  administrative  hearing  on 
questions  of  registration  and  classification, 
and  a  less  formal  rule-making  procedure  was 
provided  for  In  the  blU. 

Returning  to  the  matter  of  diversion,  Son- 
nenrelch disclosed  that  from  July  1,  1968  to 
June  30,  1969  the  BNDD  had  conducted  full- 
scale  compliance  Investigations  of  908  "es- 
tabUshments."  Of  this  total,  329  (or  about 
36  percent)  required  further  action,  which 
Included  surrender  of  order  forms  (162) ,  ad- 
monition letters  (38),  seizures  (36)  and 
hearings  (31).  In  addition  to  these  full-scale 
investigations,  the  Bureau  made  930  "visits." 
(It  later  came  to  light  that  v/hen  the  BNDD 
had  Information  that  a  large  supply  of  drugs 
was  unlawfully  being  sold,  the  Bureau's  pol- 
icy was  to  warn  those  Involved  and  "90  per- 
cent of  them  do  take  care  of  this  matter.") 
Furthermore,   574   robberies   Involving   dan- 


gerous   drugs    had    been    reported    to    the 
Bureau. 

Eight  blUlon  amphetamine  tablets  are  pro- 
duced annually,  according  to  Dr.  Stanley  Yol- 
les.  director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health,  and  although  the  worst  abuse  Is 
by  intravenous  Injection,  an  NIMH  study 
found  that  21  percent  of  all  college  student* 
had  taken  amphetamines  with  the  famUy 
medicine  cabinet  acting  as  the  primary 
source — not  surprising  In  light  of  the  esti- 
mate that  1.1  billion  prescriptions  were  is- 
sued in  1967  at  a  consumer  cost  of  33.9  bil- 
lion. Of  this  total,  178  mlUlon  prescriptions 
for  amphetamines  were  filled  at  a  retail  cost 
of  $692  million.  No  one  knew  the  statistics 
better  than  the  drug  Industry. 

Representing  the  prescrlptlon-'wrlters,  the 
American  Medical  Association  also  recognized 
that  amphetamines  were  among  those  drugs 
"used  dally  In  practically  every  physician's 
armamentarium."  This  casual  admission  of 
massive  lawful  distribution  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  flat  denial  that  physicians  were 
the  source  of  "any  significant  diversion." 

The  next  witness  was  Donald  Fletcher, 
manager  of  distribution  protection.  Smith 
Kline  &  French  Laboratories,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing producers  of  emiphetamlnes.  Fletcher, 
who  was  formerly  with  the  Texas  state  pKjUoe, 
said  his  company  favored  "comprehensive 
controls"  to  fight  diversion  and  stressed  the 
company's  "educational  effort."  Smith  Kline 
&  French  favored  federal  registration  and 
tighter  controls  over  expwjrts  (by  licensing 
the  exporter,  not  the  shipment) .  However,  no 
change  In  present  record-keeping  require- 
ments on  distribution,  production  or  inven- 
tory should  be  made,  and  full  hearings  on 
the  decisions  by  the  attorney  general  should 
be  guaranteed. 

The  committee  did  not  ask  the  leading 
producer  of  amphetamines  a  single  question 
about  Illicit  diversion.  Upon  conclusion  of 
the  testimony,  Subcommittee  Chairman 
John  Jarman  of  Oklahoma  commented,  "Cer- 
tainly. Smith  Kline  &  French  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  constructive  and  vigorous 
and  hard-hitting  role  that  you  have  played 
In  the  fight  against  drug  abuse." 

Dr.  William  Apple,  executive  director  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
(APhA).  was  the  subject  of  lengthy  ques- 
tioning and  his  responses  were  largely  typ- 
ical. Like  the  entire  Industry,  the  APhA  was 
engaged  In  a  massive  public  education  pro- 
gram. Apple  opposed  the  Inventory  provi- 
sions, warning  that  the  cost  would  be  ulti- 
mately passed  to  the  consumer.  He  was  wor- 
ried about  the  attorney  general's  power  to 
revoke  registrations  ("without  advance  no- 
tice") because  it  could  result  In  cutting  off 
, necessary  drugs  to  patients. 

Apple  admitted  organizational  Involve- 
ment "In  the  draft  stage  of  the  bill"  but  all 
the  same,  the  APhA  had  a  "very  good  and 
constructive  working  relationship"  with 
HEW.  Apple  argued  that  If  the  functions 
are  transferred  to  Justice,  "We  have  a  whole 
new  ball  game  In  terms  of  people.  While 
some  of  the  experienced  people  were  trans- 
ferred from  HEW  to  Justice,  there  are  many 
new  people,  and  they  are  law-enforcement 
oriented.  We  are  health-care  oriented."  Sure- 
ly the  entire  Industry  shared  this  sentiment, 
but  few  opposed  the  transfer  as  strongly  as 
did  the  APhA. 

Apple  reasoned  that  since  the  pharmacists 
were  not  the  source  of  diversion,  why  should 
they  be  "penalized  by  costly  overburdensome 
administrative  requirements."  The  source 
of  the  drugs,  Apple  said,  were  either  clandes- 
tine laboratories  or  burglaries.  The  1965  Act, 
which  required  only  those  "records  main- 
tained In  the  ordinary  course  of  business" 
be  kept,  was  sufficient.  Anyway,  diversion  at 
pharmacy  level  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
pharmacists — a  responsibility  which  the 
APhA  takes  "seriously  and  (Is)  going  to  do  a 
better  job  (with)  in  the  future." 

Congress  should  instead  ban  the  60  mall- 
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order  houses  which  are  not  presently  In- 
cluded 111  the  bill.  (One  subcommittee  mem- 
ber said  this  was  a  "loophole  big  enough  to 
drive  a  truck  through.")  The  corner  drug- 
gist simply  was  not  involved  In  "large-scale 
diversionary  efforts." 

The  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation (PMA)  was  questioned  a  bit  more 
carefully  in  the  House  than  In  the  Senate. 
PMA  talked  at  length  about  its  "long  and 
honorable  history"  In  fighting  drug  abuse. 
Its  representative  echoed  the  concern  of  the 
membership  over  the  lack  of  formal  hear- 
ings and  requested  that  a  representative  of 
the  manufacturing  interests  be  appointed 
to  the  Scientific  Advisory  Committee.  Sig- 
nificantly, the  PMA  declined  to  take  a  posi- 
Itlon  on  the  issue  of  transfer  from  HEW  to 
Justice.  The  PMA  endorsed  the  administra- 
tion bill.  PMA  Vice-President  Brennan  was 
asked  whether  the  federal  government 
should  initiate  a  campaign,  similar  to  the 
one  against  cigarettes,  "to  warn  people  that 
perhaps  they  should  be  careful  not  to  use 
drugs  excessively."  Brennan's  response  to 
this  cautious  suggestion  is  worth  quoting  In 
full : 

"I  think  this  Is  probably  not  warranted  be- 
cause it  would  have  the  "additional  effect  of 
giving  concern  to  people  over  very  useful 
commodities.  .  .  .  There  is  a  very  useful  side 
to  any  medicant  and  to  give  people  pause 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  should  take  that 
medication,  particularly  those  we  are  talking 
about  which  are  only  given  by  prescription. 
I  think  the  negative  effect  would  outweigh 
any  sociological  benefit  on  keeping  people 
from  using  drugs." 

LIMITED    MEDICAL   USE 

There  was  universal  agreement  that  am- 
phetamines are  medically  Justified  for  the 
treatment  of  two  ven,-  rare  diseases,  hyper- 
klnesls  and  narcolepsy.  Dr.  John  D.  Griffith 
of  the  Vanderbllt  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine testified  that  amphetamine  production 
should  be  limited  to  the  needs  created  by 
those  conditions:  "A  few  thousand  tablets 
I  of  amphetamines)  would  supply  the  whole 
medical  needs  of  the  country.  In  fact.  It 
would  be  possible  for  the  government  to 
make  and  distribute  the  tablets  at  very  little 
cost.  This  way  there  would  be  no  outside 
commercial  Interests  Involved."  Like  a  previ- 
ous suggestion  that  Congress  Impose  a  one 
cent  per  tablet  tax  on  drugs  subject  to  abuse, 
no  action  was  taken  on  the  proposal. 

The  very  next  day,  Dr.  John  Jennings,  act- 
ing director  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration fFDA).  testified  that  amphetamines 
had  a  "limited  medical  use"  and  their  useful- 
ness in  control  of  obesity  was  of  "doubtful 
value."  Dr.  Dorothy  Dobbs,  director  of  the 
Marketed  Drug  Division  of  the  FDA  further 
stated  that  there  was  now  no  warning  on 
the  prescriptions  to  patients,  but  that  the 
PDA  was  proposing  that  amphetamines  be 
labeled  indicating  among  other  things  that 
a  user  subjects  himself  to  "extreme  psycho- 
logical dependence"  and  the  possibility  of 
"extreme  personality  changes  .  .  .  (and)"  the 
most  severe  manifestation  of  amphetamine 
intoxication  Is  a  psychosis."  Dr.  Dobbs 
thought  that  psychological  dependence  even 
under  a  physician's  prescription  was  "quite 
possible." 

Congressman  Claude  Pepper  of  Florida, 
who  from  this  point  on  would  be  the  recog- 
nized leader  of  the  antiamphetamlne  forces, 
testified  concerning  a  series  of  hearings  which 
his  Select  Committee  on  Crime  had  held  in 
the  fall  of  1969  on  the  question  of  stimulant 
use. 

Pepper's  committee  had  surveyed  me<Ucal 
deans  and  health  organizations  on  the  medi- 
cal use  of  amphetamines.  Of  63  responses, 
only  one  suggested  that  the  drug  was  useful 
"for  early  stages  of  a  diet  program."  (Dr. 
Sidney  Cohen  of  NIMH  estimated  that  88 
percent  of  the  total  legal  prescriptions  for 
amphetamines  were  ostensibly  for  dietary 
control.)    Pepper's   Investigation   also  con- 
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firmed  a  high  degree  of  lazness  by  the  drug 
companies.  A  special  agent  for  the  BNDD 
testified  that  by  Impersonating  a  physician, 
he  was  able  to  get  large  quantities  of  am- 
phetamines from  two  mail-order  houses  In 
New  York.  One  company,  upon  receiving  an 
order  for  25,000  units,  asked  for  further 
verification  of  medical  practice.  Two  days 
after  the  agent  declined  to  reply,  the  units 
arrived.  Before  Pepper's  committee.  Dr. 
Cohen  of  NIMH  testified  that  amphetamines 
were  a  factor  In  trucking  accidents  due  to 
their  hallucinatory  effects. 

Dr.  John  D.  Griffith  from  Vanderbllt  Medi- 
cal School.  In  his  carefully  documented  state- 
ment on  the  toxicity  of  amphetamines,  con- 
cluded "amphetamine  addiction  Is  more 
widespread,  more  Incapacitating,  more  dan- 
gerous and  socially  disrupting  than  narcotic 
addiction."  Considering  that  8  percent  of  all 
prescriptions  are  for  amphetamines  and 
that  the  drug  companies  make  only  one- 
tenth  of  one  cent  a  tablet.  Dr.  Griffith  was 
not  surprised  that  there  was  so  little  scru- 
tiny by  manufacturers.  Only  a  large  output 
would  produce  a  large  profit. 

Treatment  for  stlmtUant  abuse  was  no 
easier  than  for  heroin  addiction  and  was 
limited  to  mild  tranqullizatlon,  total  ab- 
stinence and  psychiatric  therapy.  But. 
heroin  has  not  been  the  subject  of  years  of 
positive  public  "education"  programs  nor 
has  It  been  widely  prescribed  by  physicians 
or  lawfully  produced.  A  health  specialist 
from  the  University  of  Utah  pointed  out  that 
the  Industry's  propaganda  had  made  am- 
phetamines: "One  of  the  major  Ironies  of 
the  whole  field  of  drug  abuse.  We  continue 
to  Insist  that  they  are  good  drugs  when  used 
under  medical  supervision,  but  their  great- 
est use  turns  out  to  be  frivolous,  Illegal  and 
highly  destructive  to  the  user.  People  who 
are  working  In  the  field  of  drug  abuse  are 
finding  it  most  difficult  to  control  the  prob- 
lem, partly  because  they  have  the  reputation 
of  being  legal  and  good  drugs." 

The  thrtist  of  Pepper's  presentation  was 
not  obvious  from  the  questioning  that  fol- 
lowed, because  the  subcommittee  discussions 
skirted  the  Issue.  Pepper's  Impact  could  be 
felt  In  the  subsequent  testimony  of  the 
executive  director  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Boards  of  Pharmacy.  The  NABP  ob- 
jected to  the  use  of  the  word  "dangerous" 
In  the  bill's  title  because  It  "does  little  to 
enhance  the  legal  acts  of  the  physician  and 
pharmacist  In  diagnosing  and  dispensing 
this  type  of  medication."  (The  Controlled 
Dangerous  Substances  Act  would  later  be- 
come the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1970.) 

As  In  the  Senate  hearings.  Ingersoll  of  the 
BNDD  returned  for  a  second  appearance  and 
this  time,  he  was  the  last  witness.  Ingersoll 
stated  that  he  wished  "to  place  ...  in  their 
proper  perspective"  seme  "of  the  apparent 
controversies"  which  arose  in  the  course  of 
testimony.  A  substantial  controversy  had 
arisen  over  amphetamines,  but  there  was  not 
a  single  word  on  that  subject  In  Ingersoll's 
prepared  statement.  Later,  he  did  admit  that 
there  was  an  "overproduction"  of  ampheta- 
mines and  estimated  that  75  percent  to  90 
percent  of  the  amphetamines  found  in  Illic- 
it traffic  came  from  the  American  drug 
companies. 

Several  drug  companies  chose  to  append 
written  statements  rather  than  testifying. 

Abbott  Laboratories  stated  that  It  "basic- 
ally" supported  the  administration  bills  and 
argued  that  because  fat  people  had  higher 
mortality  rates  than  others,  amphetamines 
were  important  to  the  public  welfare,  ignor- 
ing the  charge  that  amphetamines  were  not 
useful  In  controlling  weight.  Abbott  then 
argued  that  because  their  products  were  In  a 
sustained-release  tablet,  they  were  "of  little 
Interest  to  abusers."  suggesting  that  "meth" 
tablets  per  se  cannot  be  abused  and  Ignoring 
the  fact  that  they  can  be  easily  diluted. 
Ell  Lilly  &  Co.  also  endorsed  "many  of  the 


concepts"  in  the  president's  proposals  They 
as  well  had  'participated  In  a  number  erf 
conferences  sponsored  by  the  (BNDD)  and 
.  .  .  Joined  in  both  formal  and  hiformal  dls- 
ciossions  with  the  Bureau  personnel  regard- 
Ing"  the  bill.  Hoffman-LaRoche  had  surely 
watched,  with  alarm,  the  Senate's  inclusion 
of  Librium  and  Vallum  In  Schedule  III.  They 
were  now  willing  to  accept  all  the  controls 
applying  to  Schedule  III  drugs.  Including  the 
requirements  of  record-keeping,  inventorv 
prescription  limits  and  registration  as  long 
as  their  "minor  tranquilizers"  were  not 
grouped  with  amphetamines.  Perhaps,  the 
company  suggested,  a  separate  schedule  be- 
tween  III  and  IV  was  the  answer.  The  cru- 
cial point  was  that  they  did  not  want  the 
negative  association  with  speed  and  they 
quoted  a  physician  to  clarify  this:  "If  in  the 
minds  of  my  patients  a  drug  which  I  pre- 
scribe for  them  has  been  listed  or  branded 
by  the  government  In  the  same  category  as 
'goofballs*  and  'pep  pills'  It  would  Interfere 
with  my  ability  to  prescribe  .  .  .  and  could 
create  a  mental  obstacle  to  their  .  .  .  taking 
the  drug  at  all."  * 

When  the  bill  was  reported  out  of  commit- 
tee to  the  House,  the  amphetamine  family 
was  In  Schedule  III,  and  Hoffman-LaRoche's 
"minor  tranquilizers"  remained  free  from 
control. 

DEBATE  IN  THE  HOUSE ROUND  I 

On  September  23.  1970,  the  House  moved 
into  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  opening 
speeches  on  the  administration  bill  now 
known  as  HR  18583.  The  following  day,  the 
antl-amphetamlne  forces  led  by  Congressman 
Pepper  carried  their  arguments  onto  the 
floor  of  the  House  by  way  of  an  amendment 
transferring  the  amphetamine  family  from 
Schedule  HI  into  Schedule  II.  If  successful, 
amphetamines  would  be  subject  to  stricter 
miport  and  export  controls,  higher  penalties 
for  illegal  sale  and  possession  and  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  attorney  general  could  im- 
pose quotas  on  production  and  distribution. 
(In  Schedule  HI,  amphetamines  were  exempt 
from  quotas  entirely.)  Also,  If  placed  in 
Schedule  II.  the  prescriptions  could  be  filled 
only  once.  Pepper  was  convinced  from  pre- 
vious experience  that  until  quotas  were  es- 
tablished by  law  the  drug  Industry  would 
not  volimtarily  restrict  production. 

Now  the  lines  were  clearly  drawn.  The 
House  hearings  had  provided  considerable 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  massive  amphet- 
amine production  coupled  with  Illegal  diver- 
sion posed  a  major  threat  to  the  public 
health.  No  congressman  would  argue  that 
this  was  not  the  case.  The  House  would  In- 
stead divide  between  those  who  faithfully 
served  the  administration  and  the  drug  In- 
dustry and  those  who  argued  that  Congress 
must  act  or  no  action  could  be  expected.  The 
Industry  representatives  dodged  the  merits 
of  the  opposition's  arguments,  contending 
that  a  floor  amendment  was  inappropriate 
for  such  "far  reaching"  decisions. 

"Legislating  on  the  floor  .  .  .  concerning 
very  technical  and  scientific  matters,"  said 
subcommittee  member  Tim  Lee  Carter  of 
Kentucky,  "can  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
It  can  open  a  Pandora's  Box"  and  the  amend- 
ment which  affected  6.100  drugs  "would  be 
disastrous  to  many  companies  throughout 
the  land." 

Paul  G.  Rogers  of  Florida  (another  sub- 
committee member)  stated  that  the  bill's 
provisions  were  based  on  expert  scientific  and 
law  enforcement  advice,  and  that  the  "whole 
process  of  manufacture  and  distribution  had 
been  tightened  up."  Robert  McClory  of  Illi- 
nois, though  not  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, revealed  the  source  of  his  opposition 
to  the  amendment : 

"Frankly  .  .  .  there  are  large  pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturing  Interests  centered  in  my 
congressional  district.  ...  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  the  well-known  firms  of  Abbott 
Laboratories  and  Baxter  Laboratories  have 
large  plants  In  my  (district).  It  Is  my  ex- 
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pectatlon  that  C.  D.  Searl  &  Co.  may  soon 
establish  a  large  part  of  Its  organization 
( there ) .  Last  Saturday,  the  American  Hos- 
pital Supply  Co.  dedicated  Its  new  building 
complex  in  Lake  County  .  .  .  where  Its  prin- 
ciple research  and  related  operations  will  be 
conducted." 

Control  of  drug  abuse,  continued  McClory, 
should  not  be  accomplished  at  the  cost  of 
imposing  "undue  burdens  or  (by  taking) 
punitive  or  economically  unfair  steps  ad- 
versely affecting  the  highly  successful  and 
extremely  valuable  pharmaceutical  Industries 
which  contribute  so  much  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  mankind." 

Not  everyone  was  as  honest  as  McClory.  A 
parent  committee  member,  William  L. 
Springer  of  Illinois,  thought  the  dispute  was 
basically  between  Pepper's  special  commit- 
tee on  crime  and  the  subcommittee  on  health 
and  medicine  chaired  by  John  Jarman  of 
Oklahoma.  Thus  phrased,  the  later  was  sim- 
ply more  credible  than  the  former.  "There  Is 
no  problem  here  of  economics  having  to  do 
with  any  drug  industry." 

But  economics  had  everything  to  do  with 
the  issue  according  to  Representative  Jerome 
R.  Waldie  of  California:  "(T)he  only  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment  that  has  come  across 
my  desk  has  come  from  the  manufacturers 
of  amphetamines."  He  reasoned  that  since  the 
House  was  alv/ays  ready  to  combat  crime  In 
the  streets,  "crime  that  Involved  a  corpora- 
tion and  Its  profits"  logically  merits  equal 
attention.  Waldie  concluded  that  the  admin- 
istration's decision  "to  favor  the  profits  (of 
the  Industry)  over  the  children  Is  a  cruel 
decision,  the  consequences  of  which  will  be 
suffered  by  thousands  of  young  people."  Pep- 
per and  his  supporters  had  complied  and  In- 
troduced considerable  evidence  on  scientific 
and  medical  opinions  on  the  use  and  abuse 
of  amphetamines.  It  was  now  fully  apparent 
that  the  evidence  would  be  ignored  because 
of  purely  ecnomlc  and  political  considera- 
tions. In  the  closing  minutes  of  debate.  Con- 
gressman Robert  Glalmo  of  Connecticut,  who 
sat  on  neither  committee,  recognized  the 
real  issue:  "Why  should  we  allow  the  legiti- 
mate drug  manufacturers  to  Indirectly  supply 
the  (sic)  organized  crime  and  pvishers  by 
producing  more  drugs  than  are  necessary? 
When  profits  are  made  while  people  suffer, 
what  difference  does  it  make  where  the  profits 
go?" 

Peppers  amendment  was  then  defeated  by 
a  voice  vote.  The  bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  341 
to  6.  The  amphetamine  Industry  had  won  In 
th  House.  In  two  days  of  debate,  Librium 
and  Vallum  went  unmentloned  and  re- 
mained uncontrolled. 

DEBATE  IN  THE  SENATE ROUND  H 

Two  weeks  after  the  House  passed  H.R. 
18583.  the  Senate  began  consideration  of  the 
House  bill.  (The  Senate  bill,  passed  eight 
months  before,  continued  to  languish  In  a 
House  committee.)  On  October  7.  1970,  Sen- 
ator Thomas  Eagleton  of  Missouri  moved  to 
amend  H.R.  18583  to  place  amphetamines  In 
Schedule  II.  Although  he  reiterated  the  argu- 
ments used  by  Pepper  In  the  House.  Eagleton 
stated  that  his  Interest  In  the  amendment 
was  not  solely  motivated  by  the  abuse  by 
speed  freaks.  If  the  amendment  carried,  it 
would  "also  cut  back  on  abuse  by  the  weight- 
conscious  housewife,  the  weary  long-haul 
truck  driver  and  the  young  student  trying 
to  study  all  night  for  his  exams." 

The  industry  strategy  from  the  beginning 
was  to  center  congressional  outrage  on  the 
small  minority  of  persons  who  Injected  large 
OMes  of  diluted  amphetamines  Into  their 
veins.  By  encouraging  this  emphasis,  the  drug 
companies  had  to  face  questioning  about  Il- 
licit diversion  to  the  "speed  community,"  but 
they  were  able  to  successfully  avoid  any  rig- 
orous scrutiny  of  the  much  larger  problem  of 
lawful  abuse.  The  effort  had  Its  success.  Sen- 
ator Thomas  J.  Mclntyre  of  New  Hampshire. 
while  noting  the  general  abuse  of  the  drugs. 


stated  that  the  real  abuse  resulted  from  large 
doses  either  being  swallowed,  snorted  or 
injected. 

Senator  Roman  Hruska  of  Nebraska  was  not 
surprisingly  the  administration  and  Indtistry 
spokesman.  He  echoed  the  arguments  that 
had  been  used  successfully  In  the  House:  The 
amendment  seeks  to  transfer  between  4,000 
and  6,000  products  of  the  amphetamine  fam- 
ily; "some  of  them  are  very  dangerous"  but 
the  bill  provides  a  mechanism  for  administra- 
tive reclassification;  administration  and 
"HEW  experts"  support  the  present  classifi- 
cation and  oppose  the  amendment;  and.  fi- 
nally, the  Senate  should  defer  to  the  execu- 
tive where  a  complete  study  Is  promised. 

It  would  take  three  to  five  years  to  move 
a  drug  Into  Schedule  II  by  administrative 
action,  responded  Eagleton.  Meanwhile  am- 
phetamines would  continue  to  be  "sold  with 
reckless  abandon  to  the  public  detriment." 
Rather  than  placing  the  burden  on  the  gov- 
ernment. Eagleton  argued  that  ampheta- 
mines should  be  classed  In  Schedule  II  and 
those  who  "are  making  money  out  of  the  ml.";- 
ery  of  many  individuals"  should  carry  the 
burden  to  downgrade  the  classification. 

Following  Eagleton's  statement,  an  unex- 
pected endorsement  came  from  the  man  who 
had  steered  two  drug  control  bills  through 
the  Senate  in  five  years.  Senator  Dodd  stated 
that  Eagleton  had  made  "a  good  case  for  the 
amendment."  Senator  John  Pastore  was  suf- 
ficiently astonished  to  ask  Dodd  pointedly 
whether  he  favored  the  amendment.  Dodd 
unequivocally  affirmed  his  support.  Dodd's 
endorsement  was  clearly  a  turning  point  in 
the  Senate  debate.  Hruska's  plea  that  the 
Senate  should  defer  to  the  "superior  knowl- 
edge" of  the  attorney  general.  HEW  and 
BNDD  was  met  with  Dodd's  response  that.  If 
amphetamines  were  found  not  to  be  harmful, 
the  attorney  general  could  easily  move  them 
back  Into  Schedule  III.  In  Schedule  II,  Dodd 
continued,  "only  the  big  powerful  manufac- 
ttirers  of  these  pills  may  find  a  reduction  in 
their  profits.  The  people  will  not  be  harmed." 
With  that,  the  debate  was  over  and  the 
amendment  carried  by  a  vote  of  40  In  favor, 
16  against  and  44  not  voting. 

Dodd  may  have  been  roused  by  the  House's 
failure,  without  debate,  to  subject,  Librium 
and  Vallum  to  controls  which  he  had  sup- 
ported from  the  beglimlng.  Prior  to  Eagle- 
ton's  amendment.  Dodd  had  moved  to  place 
these  depressants  In  Schedule  IV.  In  that 
dispute,  Dodd  knew  that  economics  was  the 
source  of  the  opposition:  "It  Is  clearly  evi- 
dent .  .  .  that  (the  Industry)  objections  to 
the  Inclusion  of  Librium  and  Vallum  are  not 
so  much  based  on  sound  medical  practice  as 
they  are  on  the  slippery  surface  of  unethical 
profits."  Hoffman-LaRoche  annually  reaped 
40  million  dollars  In  profits — "a  tidy  sum 
which  (they  have)  done  a  great  deal  to  pro- 
tect." Senator  Dodd  went  on  to  say  that 
Hoffman-LaRoche  reportedly  paid  a  Wash- 
ington law  firm  three  times  the  annual 
budget  of  the  Senate  subcommittee  staff  to 
assure  that  their  drugs  would  remain  uncon- 
trolled. "No  wonder."  exclaimed  Dodd.  "that 
the  Senate  first,  and  then  the  House,  was 
overrun  by  Hoffman-LaRoche  lobbyists,"  de- 
spite convincing  evidence  that  they  were 
connected  with  suicides  and  attempted  sui- 
cides and  were  diverted  In  large  amounts 
Into  Illicit  channels. 

By  voice  vote  Hoffman-LaRoche's  "minor 
tranquilizers"  were  brought  within  the  con- 
trol provisions  of  Schedule  IV.  Even  Senator 
Hruska  stated  that  he  did  not  oppose  this 
amendment,  and  that  It  was  "very  appro- 
priate" that  It  be  adopted  so  that  a  "discus- 
sion of  It  and  decision  upon  it  (be)  made 
In  the  conference." 

The  fate  of  the  minor  tranquilizers  and 
the  amphetamine  family  would  now  be  de- 
cided by  the  conferees  of  the  two  houses. 

IN  CONFERENCE 

The  conferees  from  the  Senate  were  fairly 
equally  divided  on  the  Issue  of  amphetamine 


classification.  Of  the  eleven  Senate  managers, 
at  least  six  were  In  favor  of  the  transfer  to 
Schedule  U.  The  remaining  five  supported 
the  administration  poaltion.  Although  Eagle- 
ton was  not  appointed.  Dodd  and  Harold 
Hvighes  would  represent  his  position.  Hruska 
and  Strom  Thurmond,  both  of  whom  had 
spoken  against  the  amendment,  would  act  as 
administration  spokesmen. 

On  October  8,  1970,  before  the  House  ap- 
pointed Its  conferees,  Pepfjer  rose  to  remind 
his  colleagues  that  the  Senate  had  reclassi- 
fied amphetamines.  Although  he  stated  that 
he  favored  an  instruction  to  the  conferees  to 
support  the  amendment,  he  InexpUcably  de- 
clined to  so  move.  Instead,  Pepper  asked  the 
conferees  "to  view  this  matter  as  sympathet- 
ically as  they  think  the  facts  and  the  evi- 
dence they  have  before  them  will  permit." 
Congressman  Rogers  an  outspoken  opponent 
of  the  Pepper  amendment,  promised  "sym- 
I>athetlc  understanding"  for  the  position  of 
the  minority. 

Indeed,  the  minority  would  have  to  be  con- 
tent with  that  and  little  else.  All  seven  House 
managers  were  members  of  the  parent  com- 
mittee, and  four  were  members  of  the  orig- 
inating sut>commlttee.  Of  the  seven,  only  one 
would  match  support  with  "sympathetic 
understanding."  The  other  six  were  not  only 
against  Schedule  U  classification,  but  they 
had  led  the  opposition  to  It  in  floor  debate: 
Jarman,  Rogers,  Carter,  Staggers  and  Nelsen. 
Congressman  Springer,  who  had  declared  in 
debate  that  economics  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this  Issue,  completed  the  Hoiise  repre- 
sentation. Not  a  single  member  of  Pepper's 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  was  appointed 
as  a  conferee.  On  the  question  of  reclassifi- 
cation, the  pharmaceutical  Industry  would  be 
well  represented. 

Hoffman-LaRoche,  as  well,  was  undoubted- 
ly comforted  by  the  presence  of  the  four 
House  subcommittee  conferees:  The  subcom- 
mittee had  never  made  any  attempt  to  In- 
clude Valium  and  Librium  In  the  bill.  On 
that  question.  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  Sen- 
ate managers  were  divided.  The  administra- 
tion continued  to  support  no  controls  for 
these  depressants. 

At  dispute  were  six  substantive  Senate 
amendments  to  the  House  bill:  Three  con- 
cerned amphetamines,  Librium  and  Vallum; 
one  required  an  annual  report  to  Congress  on 
advlsorj'  councils;  the  fifth  lessened  the  pen- 
alty for  persons  who  gratuitously  distributed 
a  email  amount  of  marijuana;  and  the  sixth, 
Introduced  by  Senator  Hughes,  altered  the 
thrust  of  the  bill  and  placed  greater  em- 
phasis on  drug  education,  reeetwch.  rehabili- 
tation and  training.  To  support  these  new 
programs,  the  Senate  had  appropriated  $26 
million  more  than  the  House. 

The  House,  oflicially,  opposed  ail  of  the 
Senate  amendments. 

From  the  final  compromises,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  Senate  liberals  expended  much  of 
their  energy  on  behalf  of  the  Hughes  amend- 
ment. Although  the  Senate's  proposed  edu- 
cational effort  was  largely  gutted  In  favor  of 
the  original  House  version,  an  additional  25 
million  dollars  was  appropriated.  The  bill 
would  also  now  require  the  inclusion  in  state 
public  health  plans  of  "comprehensive  pro- 
grams" to  combat  drug  abuse  and  the  scope 
of  grants  for  addicts  and  drug-dependent 
persons  was  increased.  The  House  then  ac- 
cepted the  amendments  on  annual  reports 
and  the  possession  charge  for  gratultotis 
marijuana  distributors. 

The  administration  and  Industry  repre- 
sentative gave  but  an  inch  on  the  ampheta- 
mine amendment:  Only  the  liquid  injectible 
methamphetamines.  speed,  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  Schedule  II.  All  the  pills  would  re- 
main in  Schedule  III.  In  the  end.  ampheta- 
mine abuse  was  restricted  to  the  mainlining 
speed  freak.  The  conference  rejjort  reiterated 
the  notion  that  further  administrative  ac- 
tion on  amphetamines  by  the  attorney  gen- 
eral would  be  initiated.  Fin.illy,  Librium  and 
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Vallum  would  not  be  Included  In  the  bill.  The 
report  noted  that  "final  administrative  ac- 
tion" (begun  In  1966)  was  expected  "In  a 
matter  of  weeks."  Congress  was  contented  to 
await  the  outcome  of  those  proceedings. 

ADOPTION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Pepper  and  his  supporters  were  on  their 
feet  when  the  agreement  on  amphetamines 
was  reported  to  the  House  on  October  14, 
1970.  Conferee  Springer,  faithful  to  the  In- 
dustry's tactical  line,  declared  that  the  com- 
promise Is  a  good  one  because  It  "singles  out 
the  worst  of  these  substances,  which  are  the 
liquid,  mjectlble  methamphetamlnes  and 
puts  them  In  Schedule  II."  If  amphetamine 
injection  warranted  such  attention,  why, 
asked  Congressman  Charles  Wiggins,  were  the 
easily  diluted  amphetamine  and  metham- 
phetamlne  pills  left  In  Schedule  in?  Springer 
responded  that  there  had  been  "much  discus- 
sion," yes  and  "some  argument"  over  that 
Issue,  but  the  conferees  felt  it  was  best  to 
leave  the  rest  of  the  amphetamine  family  to 
administrative  action. 

Few  could  have  been  fooled  by  the  confer- 
ence agreement.  The  managers  claimed  to 
have  taken  the  most  dangerous  and  abused 
member  of  the  family  and  subjected  It  to 
more  rigorous  controls.  In  fact,  as  the  minor- 
ity pointed  out,  the  compromise  affected  the 
least  abused  amphetamine:  Lawfully  manu- 
factured "liquid  meth"  was  solid  strictly  to 
hospitals,  not  in  the  streets,  and  there  was 
no  evidence  of  any  illicit  diversion.  More 
Importantly,  from  the  perspective  of  the  drug 
manufacturers,  only  five  of  the  6,000  member 
amphetaminue  family  fell  Into  this  category. 
Indeed,  liquid  meth  was  but  an  Insignificant 
part  of  the  total  methamphetamlne,  not  to 
mention  amphetamine,  production.  Pepper 
Characterized  the  new  provision  as  "virtually 
meaningless."  It  was  an  easy  pill  for  the 
Industry  to  swallow.  The  Senate  accepted  the 
report  on  the  same  day  as  the  House. 

Only  Eagleton,  the  sponsor  of  the  success- 
ful Senate  reclassification  amendment,  would 
address  the  amphetamine  Issue.  To  him,  the 
new  amendment  "accomplish  (ed)  next  to 
nothing."  The  reason  for  the  timid,  limpid 
compromise  was  also  obvious  to  Eagleton: 
"When  the  chips  were  down,  the  power  of 
the  drug  companies  was  simply  more  com- 
pelltng"  than  any  appeal  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

A  week  before,  when  Dodd  had  successfully 
classified  Librium  and  Vallum  In  the  bill,  he 
had  remarked  (in  reference  to  the  House's 
Inaction) :  "Hoffman-LaBoche.  at  least  for 
the  moment,  have  reason  to  celebrate  a 
singular  triumph,  the  triumph  of  money 
over  conscience.  It  Is  a  triumph  .  .  .  which 
I  hope  will  be  shortlived." 

Richard  Nixon  appropriately  chose  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
offices  for  the  signing  of  the  bill  on  Novem- 
ber 2,  1970.  Planked  by  Mitchell  and  Inger- 
soll,  the  president  had  before  him  substan- 
tially the  same  measure  that  had  been  In- 
troduced 15  months  earlier.  Nixon  declared 
that  America  faced  a  major  crisis  of  drug 
abuse,  reaching  even  Into  the  Junior  high 
schools,  which  constituted  a  "major  cause 
of  street  crime."  To  combat  this  alarming 
rise,  the  president  now  had  300  new  agents. 
Alao,  the  federal  government's  Jurisdiction 
was  expanded:  "The  Jurisdiction  of  the  at- 
torney general  wUl  go  far  beyond,  for  ex- 
ample, heroin.  It  will  cover  the  new  types  of 
drugs,  the  barbiturates  and  amphetamines 
that  have  become  so  common  and  are  even 
more  dangerous  because  of  their  use"  (author 
emphasis). 

The  president  recognized  amphetamines 
were  "even  more  dangerous"  than  heroin,  al- 
though he  carefully  attached  the  qualifier 
that  this  was  a  result  "of  their  use."  The 
Implication  Is  clear:  The  president  viewed 
only  the  large  dosage  user  of  amphetamlnea 
as  an  abuser.  The  fact  that  his  full  state- 
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ment  refers  only  to  abuse  by  "young  people" 
(and  not  physicians,  truck  drivers,  house- 
wives or  businessmen)  affirms  the  Implica- 
tion. The  president's  remarks  contained  no 
mention  of  the  pharmaceutical  industry,  nor 
did  they  refer  to  any  future  review  of  am- 
phetamine classification.  After  a  final  ref- 
erence to  the  destruction  that  drug  abuse  was 
causing,  the  president  signed  the  bill  into 
law. 


THREE  GREAT  NEWSPAPERS 
EXAMINE  OUR  PRISONS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  three 
superb  newspaper  series  describing  pris- 
on conditions  and  proposals  for  prison 
reform  which  have  been  published  by 
three  of  America's  most  respected  news- 
papers. 

Specifically,  I  refer  to  the  five-part 
series  entitled  "The  Failure  of  Prisons" 
authored  by  Mr.  John  Fialka  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star;  a  seven-part 
series  written  by  Mr.  Jack  Waugh,  en- 
titled "Prisons:  Changing  a  System  That 
Doesn't  Work,"  for  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  and  the  articles  which  began 
last  Sunday  written  by  Mr.  Ben  H.  Bag- 
dikian  for  the  Washington  Post  entitled 
"The  Shame  of  the  Prisons."  I  am  today 
placing  the  articles  by  these  knowledge- 
able writers  into  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Prisons,  as  the  11  members  of  this 
body's  Select  Committee  on  Crime  has 
learned,  are  a  part  of  an  interdependent 
system  of  justice  that  is  failing  society 
from  the  time  an  offender  is  apprehended 
to  the  time  he  is  released. 

In  our  hearings  last  year,  we  heard 
firsthand  from  prison  officials,  prison 
inmates,  and  those  observers  of  prison 
conditions  of  the  total  lack  of  any  form 
of  rehabilitation  within  the  walls  of  most 
of  our  Nation's  prisons. 

I  reiterate  what  I  said  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  5  days  of  hearings  which  in- 
cluded the  incidents  of  inmate  uprisings 
at  Attica,  N.Y.,  and  Raiford.  Fla.,  State 
Prisons: 

The  prison  system  in  America  is  a  dis- 
grace. 

It  fails  to  either  deter  crime  or  to 
rehabilitate  offenders.  One  conclusion 
appears  irrefutable — punisliment  and 
pimishment  alone  will  not  return  an 
offender  to  a  constructive  role  in  society. 

The  following  articles  will  not  be  pleas- 
ant reading  for  those  who  think  that 
more  jails  and  longer  terms  for  offenders 
are  the  answer  to  this  Nation's  serious 
crime  problem. 

You  will  not  find  simple  solutions  in 
these  articles,  but  you  will  find  truths. 

I  commend  the  articles  that  have  been 
published  in  the  Star.  Monitor,  and  Post 
to  those  interested  in  prison  reform.  I 
strongly  commend  these  newspapers  for 
presenting  the  facts  to  their  readers  and 
hope  that  other  newspapers  as  well  as 
television  and  radio  commentators  will 
dedicate  their  talents  to  bringing  the 
problem  of  our  prisons  to  the  attention  of 
their  audiences. 

The  series  of  articles  follows: 


[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  12,  19721 
The  Public  Just  Doesn't  Care 
(By  John  Fialka) 
Raiford,   Fla.— Early   in   March,   a  pastv- 
faced  young  man  with  the  words  "Love"  and 
"Hate"  tattooed  on  his  knuckles  will  walk 
out  of  his  cell  In  the  solitary  confinements 
section  of  Florida  State  Prison. 

The  man,  who  has  a  long  criminal  record 
will  make  his  way  out  of  one  of  the  newest 
most  maximum  security  prisons  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Brief  pulses  of  strong  light  wUI  lllumi- 
nate  him  to  the  closed  circuit  television  scan- 
ners as  he  approaches  each  gate.  The  gates 
controlled  by  the  unseen  hand  of  a  guard 
pushing  a  button,  will  slide  open. 

And  George  Baker,  25,  will  walk  to  free- 
dom  in  an  ill-fitting  business  suit  with  $25 
in  his  pocket  after  completing  his  latest  sen- 
tence— 10  months  for  conspiracy  to  commit  a 
felony. 

As  he  finishes  his  term,  his  attitudes  have 
not  changed.  He  rejected  all  paths  that  might 
lead  to  parole,  or  to  a  halfway  house,  and  he 
Is  "making  out"  or  serving  his  full  sentence 
He  has  no  plans.  He  says  he  expects  "trou- 
ble" on  the  outside. 

Baker  (not  his  real  name)  Is  just  an- 
other statistic  In  an  era  when  It  takes  an 
Attica  to  dramatize  the  failures  of  America's 
prison  -system. 

The  federal  government  has  noted  for  years 
that  somewhere  between  40  and  60  percent 
of  those  released  from  prison  will  return 
eventually. 

And  Florida,  which  was  forced  to  release 
over  1,000  prisoners  by  the  Supreme  Coxirt's 
Gideon  decision  In  1963,  has  the  best  evidence 
showing  that  the  longer  a  man  stays  in  pris- 
on, the  more  likely  will  be  his  return. 

But  In  Florida  and  In  most  states  across 
the  nation,  the  message  of  statistics  has  never 
made  much  of  a  dent  on  the  problem. 

On  a  given  day,  there  are  about  1.3  mil- 
lion people  In  U.S.  Jails  and  prisons. 

Of  those,  9,500  are  in  the  custody  of  Flor- 
ida's Division  of  Corrections.  It  maintains 
nine  institutions  and  a  system  of  road  camps, 
and  Is  fairly  typical  of  penal  systems  in  this 
country. 

It  does  not  claim  to  be  the  best,  and  It  Is 
not  the  worst. 

The  people  who  run  It  have  a  complaint 
that  could  be  heard  In  almost  any  state: 
The  legislature,  which  once  ran  prisons  as 
a  sort  of  farm  subsidy  program.  Is  still  tight 
with  money  and  the  people  of  Florida  are 
not  concerned. 

The  hub  of  the  system  is  here  at  Raiford. 
a  collection  of  buildings  that  constitute  the 
state  prison  and  house  2,900  convicts,  about 
51  percent  of  them  black. 

George  Baker  Uvea  in  the  "maxl-mazl" 
Joint,  the  East  Wing,  which  is  surrounded  by 
two  high  chain  link  fences  topped  by  rolls 
of  barbed  concertina  wires  and  separated  by 
a  pack  of  mean,  prowling  dogs. 

A  structure  In  the  style  that  wardens  In 
some  populous  Northern  states  have  been 
clamoring  for,  it  Is  designed  for  men  who 
can't  adjust  to  life  in  a  normal  maximum 
security  facility. 

It  was  built  in  1962  and  houses  1,206  In 
Individual  cells.  Baker's  cell  Is  at  the  rear 
of  the  building,  where  the  most  obvious 
homosexuals,  the  prisoners  with  mental  prob- 
lems, and  most  of  the  disciplinary  cases  are 
kept. 
Baker  Is  one  of  the  disciplinary  cases. 
Recently,  he  came  before  his  classification 
team,  a  board  composed  of  a  guard  in  his 
unit,  his  prison  social  worker,  and  hla  work 
supervisor.  Such  a  team  decides  If  a  man 
enters  or  leaves  solitary. 

Jim  Tompkins,  the  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  East  Wing,  was  showing  a  visitor 
through  the  Institution,  became  Interested, 
and  wound  up  sitting  on  the  board  himself. 
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Baker,  in  a  soft,  cool  voice,  told  the  team 
he  had  97  days  left  to  serve  and  that  he  In- 
tended to  serve  them  out  In  solitary. 

Tompkins  reviewed  Baker's  record — four 
convictions.  Including  larceny  and  breaking 
and  entering,  and  three  escapes. 

"Look,  I  Just  hate  to  see  any  guy  walk  out 
from  the  back  of  this  building  and  out  the 
front  gate,"  he  began,  pointing  out  that 
Baker  could  begin  adjusting  to  life  outside 
by  going  back  Into  Ralford's  other  major 
building,  "The  Rock."  There,  Inmates  live 
four  to  a  cell,  work  and  have  some  leisure 
time  activities. 

"I  Just  don't  like  to  be  around  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple," said  Baker. 

"You  know  the  holiday  season  will  be  com- 
ing up.  Well  be  having  some  long  weekends. 
There'll  be  a  lot  of  holiday  stuff  and  profes- 
sional football  on  television.  You  won't  want 
to  miss  that,"  Tompkins  replied. 
Baker  replied  that  he  would  pass  it  up. 
There  was  some  discussion  of  what  Job 
Baker  could  do  if  he  wanted  to  work,  which 
he  refuses  to  do.  Previously  he  had  the  usual 
prison  Jobs — auto  body  shop,  the  farm,  some 
electrical  work. 

Someone  suggested  he  might  like  mainte- 
nance. He  turned  It  down. 

After  some  prodding,  he  said  the  real 
reason  he  didn't  want  to  go  back  Into  the 
regular  cells  was  because  he  doesn't  like 
Negroes. 

"But    there    are    black    people    outside," 
Oeorge  the  guard  noted. 
Baker  thought  that  over  for  a  moment. 
"I  know,  but  I  can't  get  along  too  well  with 
colored  people.  They  get  on  my  case  and  I 
get  on  theirs." 

Tompkins  tried  again.  "You  should  go 
out  and  get  some  sun  on  you,  you're  real 
pale."  Baker  shook  his  head. 

Tompkins  persisted,  telling  Baker  he  should 
at  least  be  making  some  plans  for  his  re- 
lease. 

"You  know  the  amount  of  money  we  can 
legally  give  you  don't  get  you  very  f ar  .  .  . 
when  you  get  out  your  belt  might  pinch  and 
you  might  feel  you  have  to  do  something 
that  will  get  you  into  trouble." 

Baker  shrugged.  "That's  what  always  hap- 
pens." 

Tompkins  aagin:  "Have  you  ever  taken  any 
thought  about  what  you're  doing  to  your 
life.  Baker?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  came  the  answer,  with  no  ex- 
pression and  no  hesitation.  "I'm  throwing  it 
out  the  window." 

AN  OLD  IDEA 

The  story  that  includes  George  Baker  be- 
gan about  200  years  ago.  That  Is  when  a 
group  of  Americans,  primarily  the  Quakers, 
came  up  with  an  idea  for  prison  leform  that 
bad  Isistlng  effect. 

They  reasoned  that  prisoners  should  be 
kept  separate,  both  to  reflect  on  their  past 
failings,  and  so  that  they  wouldn't  corrupt 
each  other,  and  they  added  In  the  idea  of 
hard  work. 

Today,  despite  generations  of  prison  "re- 
formers," the  basic  idea  remains  largely  un- 
changed. The  layman  who  tours  prisons  In 
the  United  States  sees  that  the  20th  cen- 
tury's major  contribution  to  the  pattern  of 
everyday  prison  life  has  been  the  television 
set. 

The  cycle  of  prison  life  survives  the  most 
damning  exposures.  The  case  of  George 
Baker,  for  example,  comes  In  a  state  that 
has  produced  the  best  proof  to  date  that 
faUure  is  literally  built  Into  the  system. 

The  director  of  the  Florida  Division  of 
Corrections,  Louis  L.  Walnwrlght,  became 
nationally  known  as  of  March  18,  1963.  He 
is  the  Walnwrlght  of  the  landmark  Supreme 
Court  ruling  then,  In  the  case  of  Gideon  V. 
Walnwrlght,  that  anyone  accused  of  a  serious 
crime  has  a  right  to  a  free  lawyer  If  he  can't 
afford  one  himself. 


The  ruling  against  Walnwrlght  meant  that 
not  only  Clarence  Barl  Gideon,  but  ultimately 
1,261  other  Florida  convicts,  had  to  be  freed. 

Newspai>er8  and  politicians  made  grave 
statements  about  the  impending  "crime 
wave."  Walnwrlght  decided  to  do  a  statistical 
foUowup  to  see  what  actually  happened. 

The  study  showed  that  only  13.6  percent  of 
those  freed  later  returned  to  prison.  In  a 
statistically  matched  group  of  Inmates  re- 
leased at  the  normal  end  of  their  sentences 
In  the  same  period,  almost  12  percent  more — 
a  total  of  25.4  percent — later  returned. 

The  Gideon  group  even  performed  slightly 
better  than  a  matched  group  of  prisoners 
selected  by  the  State's  Parole  Board  for  early 
release. 

The  study  nailed  down  a  conclusion  that 
criminologists  and  some  prison  officials  have 
argued  for  years:  The  longer  a  man  stays  in 
prison,  the  greater  the  likelihood  that  he  will 
return. 

But  "that  study  hasn't  seemed  to  pick  up 
much  reaction,"  Walnwrlght  told  an  Inter- 
viewer recently. 

It  didn't  even  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  rise  in  Florida's  parole  rate  the  past 
couple  years,  he  said. 

The  Parole  Board  operates  as  an  Inde- 
pendent political  entity,  and  Walnwrlght  de- 
scribed his  early  battles  with  it. 

For  years,  the  conservative-dominated 
board  allowed  paroles  for  only  38  percent  of 
the  prisoners,  while  other  Southern  states 
were  paroling  63  percent.  The  rate  finally 
started  going  up  In  1969 — "That's  when  the 
former  head  of  the  Parole  Board  died,"  Waln- 
wrlght said — and  now  exceeds  60  percent. 

Partly  because  of  the  low  parole  rate,  Rai- 
ford grew  to  become  one  of  the  nation's  larg- 
est prisons — 3,500  men  as  of  last  February. 

The  growth  Is  also  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  since  1913,  when  It  was  buUt,  until  about 
10  years  ago,  Raiford  was  under  the  scrutiny 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the  State 
Senate. 

According  to  several  longtime  observers, 
the  committee  chairman  and  some  former 
governors  saw  to  it  that  nearly  every  dollar 
earmarked  for  prisons  went  Into  Ralford's 
senatorial  district. 

"It  was  sort  of  an  agricultural  subsidy,  a 
way  to  provide  Jobs,"  one  source  commented. 

HOW    CHANGES   OCCUK 

Walnwrlght,  a  former  guard  and  police  of- 
ficer who  grew  up  in  the  rural  area  in  north 
central  Florida,  near  Raiford,  became  head 
of  the  newly  organized  Division  of  Correc- 
tions In  1962. 

As  he  explains  it,  he  has  lobbied  for  reform 
vigorously,  but  change  never  came  until  after 
something  happened. 

He  argued  for  the  closing  of  some  of  the 
road  camps  because  they  were  wooden  and 
dilapidated.  The  state  didn't  close  them  until 
after  one  burned  down  and  a  number  of 
prisoners  were  incinerated. 

He  argued  that  Ralford's  medical  facilities 
were  grossly  Inadequate.  Change  didn't  come 
until  after  newspaper  columnist  Jack  Ander- 
son printed  an  expose. 

He  argued  that  Ralford's  population  should 
be  reduced.  That  didn't  come  about — by 
moving  prisoners  to  other  institutions — until 
after  a  massive  disturbance  last  February. 

The  disturbance  occurred  when  1,350  In- 
mates were  massed  on  the  athletic  field,  in 
part  to  protest  Florida's  policy  of  paying 
prisoners  nothing  for  labor  in  prison  indus- 
tries. It  ended  with  six  prisoners  wounded, 
after  guards  were  ordered  to  fire  on  the 
crowd. 

Walnwrlght  later  blamed  the  disturbance 
on  columnist  Anderson  and  said  the  men  had 
to  be  cleared  from  the  field  because  It  was 
feared  they  would  "sexually  attack"  each 
other. 

The  Incident,  in  which  Inmates  also  were 
gassed   and  beaten  by   guards,  produced  a 


storm  of  public  criticism.  Walnwright's  boss. 
Dr.  James  A.  Bax,  head  of  the  states  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Rehabilitative  Serv- 
ices, Issued  a  report  that  was  strongly  criti- 
cal of  his  explanation. 

Bax,  now  with  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  in  Washington,  said 
of  Wainwright : 

"I  have  nothing  against  him.  I  guess  as 
far  as  the  heads  of  corrections  departments 
go,  Walnwright's  a  pretty  good  one." 

However,  Wainwright  labored  for  years,  he 
said,  to  close  the  prison  system  to  public 
scrutiny,  denying  access  to  newspapers  and 
community  groups. 

Wainwright  had  close  ties  to  rural  ele- 
ments in  the  state  legislature  and  In  state 
agencies  and  "set  himself  up  as  the  system's 
only  spokesman,"  Bax  said.  "If  It  didn't  get 
what  it  needed,  then  I  guess  he's  not  a  very 
good  spokesman." 

Wainwright  stoutly  defended  his  role  in 
the  demonstration,  and  he  pointed  to  the 
bright  spots  of  his  tenure.  Including  constuc- 
tlon  of  a  string  of  smaller  Institutions. 

Lately  he  has  been  pushing  for  higher 
salaries  for  his  guards,  who  begin  at  $461 
a  month,  and  have  an  unnerving  Job.  There 
have  been  27  escapes  at  Raiford  since  Feb- 
ruary. 

Wainwright  also  noted  that  the  statewide 
system — 9.500  inmates — has  Just  hired  Its 
first  full-time  psychiatrist,  a  man  who  can 
devote  four  days  a  week  to  prisoners. 

"Of  course  that's  not  enough,  but  remem- 
ber, before  this  we  didn't  have  the  money  to 
hire  any." 

"You  have  to  remember,"  Wainwright 
added,  "the  public  Just  doesn't  care  about 
corrections." 


(From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  13,  1972] 

A   Tarnished  Model 

(By  John  Fialka) 

In  California,  the  prison  system  is  like 
oranges.  You  sell  it. 

"We  have  the  best  one  in  tlie  whole  world," 
the  head  of  the  California  Department  of 
Corrections,  Raymond  K.  Procunler,  told  a 
recent  conference  of  prison  experts  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 

"If  anyone  can  come  up  with  anything  we 
haven't  tried  In  our  system,  I'll  give  them  50 
bucks,"  he  added. 

There  were  no  takers  at  the  conference. 
Tliere  probably  would  have  been  thousands 
had  he  made  the  statement  in  California. 

There,  the  prison  system  has  been  heavily 
criticized  in  the  two  years  since  January 
1970,  when  a  guard  at  the  Correctional  Train- 
ing Facility  in  Soledad,  Gal.,  killed  three 
black  Inmates  during  a  fracas  In  an  exercise 
yard. 

A  few  days  later,  a  white  guard  was  Idlled. 
Black  revolutionary  George  Jackson  and  two 
other  black  inmates  were  charged  with  the 
murder.  They  soon  became  known  as  the 
"Soledad  Brothers,"  and  attorneys  and  a  va- 
riety of  groups,  many  of  them  from  the  far 
political  left,  rushed  to  their  defense. 

The  ferment  soon  spread  through  the  en- 
tire system,  which  has  13  major  institutions, 
20.000  inmates,  3,500  guards  and  an  annual 
budget  of  $127  million. 

Prisoners  in  the  maximum  security  prisons 
at  Folsom  and  San  Quentin  staged  work 
and  hunger  strikes. 

Suggestions,  demands  and  bombast  show- 
ered down  on  Procunler,  48,  a  clever,  tough, 
former  guard  who  worked  his  way  up  through 
the  California  system  and  was  named  direc- 
tor of  corrections  in  1967  by  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan. 

The  controversy  quickly  spread  Into  the 
national  media.  According  to  James  W.  L. 
Park,  associate  warden  at  San  Quentin.  Jack- 
son spent  eight  solid  weeks  In  the  visiting 
room  giving  press  interviews. 

If  the  prison  system  was  not  the  most  pub- 
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llclzed  social  Issue  In  the  state.  It  became  so 
after  Jackson  was  shot  down  last  Augrist  as 
he  led  an  escape  attempt  that  coincided  with 
the  killing  of  three  guards  and  two  Inmates. 
As  the  criticism  grew,  the  guards  In  the 
prison  system  responded  by  forming  "safety 
committees"  and  oflferlng  suggestions  of  their 
own.  Among  the  Items  they  have  recom- 
mended are  submachine  guns  and  gas  gren- 
ades for  the  gun  towers  and  flack  suits  for 
the  riot  squad. 

EXPATRIATION    CONSIDERED 

Last  fan.  the  California  Correctional  Offi- 
cers Association,  which  claims  to  represent 
90  percent  of  the  guards.  Issued  a  straight- 
faced  announcement  that  It  was  looking  for 
ways  to  Implement  a  demand  by  radicals  that 
political  prisoners  be  allowed  to  take  up 
residence  in  a  neutral,  "non-lmperlallstlc" 
country. 

The  general  response  In  the  state  has 
shown  primarily  that,  in  times  of  crisis, 
prison  systems  are  among  the  Institutions 
most  resistant  to  change. 

"Tear  Down  the  Walls"  was  the  slogan 
most  often  heard  from  radical  prison  critics 
over  the  past  two  years.  But  other  radicals 
and  moderates  alike  have  offered  many  sug- 
gestions that  have  been  both  possible  and 
reasonable. 

For  Instance.  Fay  Stender.  the  San  Fran- 
cisco lawyer  who  first  defended  Jackson, 
argues  that  the  basic  problem  of  California's 
prisoners  is  powerlessness.  She  suggested  one 
relatively  simple  way  to  give  them  some  basic 
rights.  Let  them  choose  ombudsmen  to  brln? 
their  grievances  outside  the  walls. 

The  idea  currently  Is  being  considered  b/ 
prison  administration  in  at  least  six  states 
as  a  way  to  prevent  crisis  situations. 

FAIR     HEARINGS     URGED 

Another  suggestion  she  has  made  is  to  re- 
form the  disciplinary  process  to  assure  a  fair 
hearing  befare  an  Inmate  is  thrown  into  "the 
hole,"  or  solitary  confinement. 

These  two  ideas  were  among  75  bills  drawn 
up  last  year  by  the  California  Legislature 
calling  for  administrative  reforms  of  the 
prison  system. 

Procunler  opposed  ne.irly  every  one  of 
them,  arguing  that  the  changes  either  were 
unnecessary  or  would  Interfere  with  proper 
management  of  his  department. 

One  bill  was  parsed,  that  to  provide  om- 
budsmen. However.  It  was  vetoed  by  Reagan, 
supporting  Procunier's  stand.  A  much-modi- 
fled  version  of  that  idea  later  was  adopted. 

Despite  Its  resistance  to  demands  from  the 
outside  for  changes.  California's  prison  sys- 
tem often  comes  out  on  top  in  comparison 
with  other  state  system.s. 

It  has  and  uses  more  resources. 

It  has.  generally,  a  higher  education  and 
training  level  among  its  staff.  There  are  more 
psychiatrists  working  there  than  In  any  other 
system.  Including  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons. 

It  also  has  pioneered  many  educational 
and  community  programs  In  corrections. 

ONE    OUTSTANDING     PROGRAM 

There  Is  one  program  that  has  over- 
shadowed all  others.  It  is  a  relatively  unpub- 
llclzed  venture,  begun  in  1966,  called  pro- 
bation subsidy.  Under  it,  California  pays  Its 
counties  not  to  send  people  to  prison. 

Currently,  46  of  the  state's  58  counties  are 
participating  In  the  program.  They  receive  up 
to  $4,000  for  each  offender  they  agree  to  keep 
on  probation  under  county  control. 

The  state  has  been  pumping  as  much  as  $14 
million  a  year  Into  country  probation  de- 
partments and  other  services  designed  to  re- 
habilitate people  In  the  community. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  California 
prison  population  has  dropped  from  28,000 
to  20.000  In  two  years  and  U  going  steadily 
downward. 

For  the  first  time,  each  Inmate  has  a  sin- 
gle cell.  Reagan  has  announced  that  San 
Quentin  will  close  in  1975,  and  portions  of 
Polsom  already  have  been  shut  down. 


Washington  recently  adopted  a  similar 
subsidy  system  and  other  states  have  ex- 
pressed Interest. 

Because  of  the  program's  size  and  Its  Im- 
pact on  the  system,  Floyd  Feeney,  director 
of  the  University  of  California's  Center  on 
Administration  of  Criminal  Justice,  calls  It 
the  "largest  single  correctional  experiment 
ever  undertaken." 

JUSTICE   DEPARTMENT   GRANT 

Feeney  Is  working  under  a  grant  from  the 
Justice  Department  to  determine  how  the 
experiment  has  worked  out.  Among  the 
things  he  hopes  to  find  out  are  how  many 
people  it  has  kept  out  of  prison  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  subsidized  community 
programs. 

The  impact  on  the  California  Department 
of  Corrections  has  been,  as  one  official  puts 
it,  "unbelievable." 

Ten  years  ago,  the  department  worked 
up  a  master  plan  that  resembles  the  growth 
patterns  and  ambitions  of  most  prison  sys- 
tems in  the  country. 

The  Inmate  population  would  go  up  rap- 
idly as  the  population  grew  and  street  crimes 
Increased,  they  reasoned,  so  new  prisons 
would  have  to  be  built  at  the  rate  of  one 
every  few  years.  By  1972,  they  projected, 
there  would  be  32,000  Inmates  In  the  sys- 
tem— 12,000  more  than  the  number  now 
there. 

The  reversal  of  the  growth  trend  was  an 
accomplishment  that  many  criminologists 
long  had  believed  to  be  Impossible. 

Probation  subsidy  Is  believed  to  have  pro- 
duced one  terrible  side  effect,  however.  Cor- 
rections officials  argue  that  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  Increase  in  prison  violence, 
because  it  has  tended  to  produce  concentra- 
tions of  inmates  charged  with  violent  crimes. 

NO  COUNTY  GUIDELINES 

There  are  no  guidelines  to  the  counties 
under  the  program  as  to  which  criminals 
they  keep  on  probation,  and  which  go  to 
state  Institutions.  They  are  keeping  the  good 
risks  and  sending  to  prison  the  poor  ones. 

In  1960.  30  percent  of  the  prison  popula- 
tion was  there  for  homicide,  robbery  and 
assault.  Today  the  proportion  has  risen  to 
45  percent. 

The  rate  of  violence  against  guards  has 
soared.  Prom  1953  to  1970,  only  four  prison 
employes  were  killed.  In  1971  alone,  seven 
were  murdered. 

In  1970,  11  convicts  were  killed,  most  of 
them  murdered  by  other  convicts.  Last  year, 
15  convicts  were  killed. 

"Ten  years  ago  we  had  the  aJcohollcs,  and 
checkwriters  and  small-time  burglars.  Those 
were  guys  that  when  you  got  them  clean  and 
stabilized,  they  helped  you  run  things.  We 
haven't  got  them  anymore."  said  Philip 
Guthrie,  information  officer  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections. 

The  new  potential  for  violence  Is  coupled 
with  mounting  evidence  that  there  are  some 
organized  revolutionary  groups  both  Inside 
and  outside  the  walls  bent  on  directing 
violence. 

NO    PAT    FORMtTLAS 

"It's  not  like  racial  disturbances,"  says  San 
Qxientln's  assistant  warden,  Jim  Park.  "We've 
got  that  goddamn  near  down  to  a  formula. 
You  start  having  race  hassles  and  you  lock 
everybody  up  and  feed  them  sack  lunches  for 
a  couple  of  days. 

"But  with  the  revolutionary  ethic,  you're 
faced  with  a  perimeter  problem." 

Guthrie  believes  troublemakers  are  still  a 
relatively  small  percentage  of  the  prison 
population.  But  until  ways  are  found  to  Iso- 
late them,  he  said,  many  reform-minded  pro- 
grams will  have  to  wait.  "The  violence  has 
almost  ground  us  to  a  standstill." 

Some  reforms,  including  a  program  to  al- 
low Inmates'  wives  and  family  to  visit  them 
for  up  to  three  days  In  special  apartmentlike 
areas  Inside  the  Institutions,  are  continuing. 

According  to  Guthrie,  this  conjugal  visit- 
ing program  has  been  Implemented  In  eight 


facilities.  Including  San  Quentin,  and  there 
are  plans  to  Install  it  at  Folsom,  the  state's 
most  secure  prison. 

"We  want  to  do  It  In  the  security  areas 
because  some  guys  who  have  Just  blown  their 
top  might  beneflt  from  a  visit  with  the  wUe 
and  kids." 

But  the  state's  most  lenient  Institutions 
the  work  camps  In  remote  areas,  mainly  for 
fighting  forest  fires,  have  been  crippled  by 
the  change  In  the  nature  of  new  Inmates. 

TEN    CLOSED    RECENTLY 

Ten  of  the  35  camps  have  been  closed  In 
the  last  five  years. 

"These  old  alcoholics  and  check-writers 
were  real  good  campers,"  lamented  George 
Winters,  the  man  who  designed  the  worls 
camp  system  as  a  basic  reform  In  the  1950s 
"They  still  try  to  get  the  nonviolent  types 
in  the  camps,  but  that's  getting  to  be  tough," 

In  the  turmoil  following  Jackson's  death 
people  who  previously  had  no  contact 
with  prisons  went  to  San  Quentln's  main  gate 
to  offer  their  help.  Several  asked  to  Just  talk 
with  an  Inmate.  They  were  turned  away. 

"We  don't  accept  outside  volunteers  unless 
they  have  some  specific  skill,"  Park  said.  "Do- 
gooders  can't  help.  They  don't  know  what 
they're  talking  about. 

"Waves  of  public  concern  about  prisons  are 
periodic  In  this  country.  They  come  and  go 
every  30  years.  With  each  one,  there  Is  some 
advance.  There  will  be  with  this  one.  But 
afterwards  the  public  will  forget  and  we'll  be 
left  again  with  the  problem."  he  said. 

In  the  wake  of  this  concern,  two  new  pro- 
grams were  announced  recently  by  the  de- 
partment— an  "ombudsman"  system  and  a^ 
"reform"  In  the  disciplinary  process. 

SELECTED    BY    DEPARTMENT 

Unlike  most  outside  suggestions,  which 
contemplated  an  ombudsman  selected  for 
each  prison  by  the  Inmates,  the  state's  plan 
provides  for  the  ombudsman  at  each  Institu- 
tion to  be  an  employe  selected  by  the  de- 
partment. 

The  new  disciplinary  process  will  not  give 
the  accused  Inmate  a  Jallhouse  attorney,  or 
someone  from  outside,  to  help  defenc*  him 
against  charges  that  may  send  him  to  the 
"hole." 

Instead,  he  will  be  able  to  choose  from  a 
list  of  "staff  assistants,"  or  correctional  em- 
ployes who  volunteer  to  aid  prisoners. 

"We  have  top-notch  people,"  said  Guthrie. 
"It  may  be  we  are  doing  the  best  Job  pos- 
sible with  this  kind  of  a  system." 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  14,  1972) 
Mental  Lockstep 
(By  John  Flalka) 

"The  only  thing  the  prison  system  cannot 
stand  would  be  the  free  enterprise  system." — 
David  Fogel. 

The  lockstep  was  once  the  hallmark  of 
American  prisons.  Long  lines  of  prisoners 
walked  single  file,  their  heads  cast  downward, 
each  man  with  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  man  in  front. 

Silence  was  strictly  enforced.  The  only 
sound  was  a  slow  shuffle. 

At  daybreak,  the  men  shuffled  off  to  break- 
fast and  then  to  work.  After  work  ended  In 
mid-afternoon,  the  lines  shuffled  to  dinner, 
the  exercise  yard,  then  back  to  the  cells. 

They  don't  use  the  lockstep  anymore.  But 
In  many  prisons,  the  same  routine  goes  on 
without  It.  in  a  mental  lockstep  of  resistance 
to  new  ideas  and  directions. 

Those  who  have  broken  this  routine  have 
often  come  from  outside. 

The  Idea  of  probation  and  parole,  for  ex- 
ample, came  from  a  Boston  bootmaker,  John 
Augustus,  In  1841.  And  It  was  a  manufac- 
turer of  chemicals,  Louis  Schweitzer,  who 
came  up  with  ball  reform.  In  the  late  1950s. 

Now  comes  a  college  professor.  David  Fogel, 
who  hopes  to  change  the  nature  of  the  major 
feature  of  life  Inside  prison  walls,  the  work 
day. 
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He  wants  to  bring  In  private  enterprise. 
He  hopes  to  pay  the  "outside"  prevailing  wage 
to  prisoners  making  goods  to  compete  In  the 
open  market. 

If  his  Ideas  take  hold,  It  coiild  revolution- 
ize prison  Industry,  a  vast  wasteland  of  hu- 
man endeavor  where  wages  are  pennies  per 
hour,  and  where  people  are  often  trained 
on  obsolete  machinery  to  produce  goods  that 
cannot  be  sold. 

Unlike  most  college  professors,  Fogel  Is  In 
a  position  to  Implement  his  Idea.  Last  year  he 
took  over  as  head  of  the  Minnesota  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections,  taking  leave  from  his 
post  as  a  criminologist  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley. 

Inmates  who  work  under  the  present  sys- 
tem In  Minnesota  earn  75  cents  a  day.  They 
make  a  variety  of  goods  Including  the  "Min- 
nesota line"  of  farm  machinery  which  Is  sold 
within  the  state  on  the  open  market. 

Fogel  plans  to  expand  the  farm  machinery 
line  and  Introduce  more  manufacturing 
processes  using  new  technology.  Including 
the  production  of  polypropylene  rope. 

Once  the  products  develop  a  sufficient  mar- 
ket, he  will  attempt  to  raise  the  pay  to  the 
wages  prevailing  outside. 

Prisoners  would  be  required  to  pay  for  their 
room  and  board.  They  could  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  take  their  families  off  welfare. 

When  they  left  prison,  they  would  be 
equipped  with  training  In  proven,  market- 
able skills  such  as  welding,  design,  painting 
and  plastic  extrusion,  skills  that  could  help 
them  stay  outside  the  walls. 

And  Instead  of  the  bare  savings  some  now 
manage  from  prison  labor,  plus  the  prison 
"farewell"  which  around  the  nation  runs  up 
to  $50,  they  might  have  enough  cash  to 
make  a  new  start. 

For  the  prison,  the  pressure  of  outside 
competition  should  keep  the  equipment  and 
the  processes  from  becoming  obsolete. 

"It  Is  a  new  ballgame."  Fogel  says.  "The 
only  thing  the  prison  system  cannot  stand 
would  be  the  free  enterprise  system." 

system    in    use    ABROAD 

Prison  industry  is  used  effectively  to  teach 
trades  in  Sweden  and  Japan. 

In  this  country,  however,  the  potential 
for  Industry  as  a  training  device  was  severely 
restricted  during  the  depression.  Most 
states— Minnesota  being  an  exception — 
passed  laws  requiring  that  prison  Indtistrles 
produce  only  goods  that  are  needed  by  state 
and  local  government  agencies. 

Pressed  by  organissed  labor,  Congress  fol- 
lowed suit  In  1941,  prohibiting  shipment  of 
convict-made  goods  across  state  lines. 

The  tangle  of  restrictive  laws  and  the  lack 
of  imagination  to  overcome  them  has  led  to 
a  world  of  work  behind  bars  where  wages 
begin — as  they  do  in  California — at  two  cents 
an  hour,  and  men  learn  noncompetitive  skills 
such  as  license  plate  manufacture. 

There  are  some  scenes  that  seem  straight 
from  Charles  Dickens, 

When  the  whistle  blows  In  the  early  morn- 
ing darkness  at  the  Illinois  State  Peniten- 
tiary at  Menard,  inmates  still  file  into  the 
chewing  tobacco  factory. 

An  assistant  to  t'no  warden,  taking  a  visitor 
on  a  tour  of  the  facility,  admitted  that  the 
Inmates,  many  of  wl"om  are  young  men  from 
the  city,  do  not  have  much  Interest  In  either 
making  or  chewlnq;  tobacco. 

"But  you  know,  we  send  a  lot  of  It  over 
to  the  state  mental  hospitals.  Some  of  the 
patients  over  there  still  like  It."  he  said. 

An  elderly  guard  who  watches  over  the 
process  spoke  fondly  of  the  past,  when  long 
prison  terms  were  more  common. 

"You  don't  get  inmates  you  could  work 
with  like  you  used  to  ...  I  remember  .  .  . 
one  of  them  we  railed  old  Dry  Bones.  Dry 
Bones  would  work  all  the  time.  He  was  here 
for  38  years.  No  sir.  you  didn't  have  to  watch 
over  him." 

At  Menard,  the  most  Industrious  workers 
can  make  up  to  45  cents  a  day. 


In  some  state  orisons,  that  would  be  an 
extremely  high  wage.  Florida,  for  example, 
pays  nothing.  Even  there,  prison  industry 
does  not  always  save  state  money. 

At  the  Florida  Correctional  Institution,  a 
facility  for  women  at  Lowell,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  sewing  factory  showed  a  newly 
made  sheet  to  a  visitor. 

"That's  good  stuff,  we  send  them  to  the 
state  hospitals.  They  don't  always  get  them 
from  us,  though.  Sometimes  we  are  underbid 
by  some  of  the  big  outside  outfits." 

At  Growlersburg,  Calif.,  a  visitor  was  given 
a  tour  of  a  state  forestry  camp  for  prisoners 
In  which  there  was  a  completely  outfitted 
shop  for  cabinet-making.  Only  persons  who 
had  had  cabinet-making  experience  before 
they  were  convicted  could  use  the  facility, 
he  was  told,  because  there  was  no  money  In 
the  budget  for  a  teacher. 

YEAB'S    LOSS    OF    $181,000 

A  recent  study  of  the  prison  Industries  in 
the  California  system,  which  pays  between  2 
cents  and  35  cents  an  hour,  found  inmates 
learning  Jobs  on  obsolete  machinery  in  a 
cotton  textUe  mill  that  produced  a  net  loss  of 
$181,000  in  one  yet.r. 

The  study,  prepared  by  the  State  Assem- 
bly's office  of  research,  found  that  several 
other  prison  Industries,  despite  their  cheap 
labor  costs,  could  not  compete  with  private 
Industry.  The  "employment  provided  Is  little 
better  than  Idleness,"  It  concluded. 

(Compared  to  some  systems,  the  D.C.  De- 
partment of  Corrections  Is  fat  city.  Inmates 
receive  8  to  60  cents  an  hour  for  a  variety  of 
Jobs  such  as  manufacurlng  license  plates,  fire 
hydrants  and  manhole  covers. ) 

It  is  not  sui-prlsing  that  low  or  nonexistent 
wages  have  been  a  major  issue  In  recent 
prison  disturbances.  One  of  the  first  com- 
plaints raised  at  Attica  Prison  In  New  York 
during  the  revolt  there  last  year  was  that 
Inmates  received  only  25  cents  to  30  cents  a 
day  making  metal  office  furniture. 

In  fact,  controversy  over  work  and  wages 
has  helped  undermine  innovations  In  other 
areas  of  prison  life. 

One  place  this  happened  was  Colorado  State 
Penitentiary  at  Canon  City,  where  Warden 
Wayne  K.  Patterson  had  established  what  was 
possibly  the  nation's  largest  program  of  self- 
help  projects. 

Patterson,  a  former  state  trooper  and  parole 
system  administrator,  did  not  set  out  to  be  an 
expert  on  cost-free  prison  reform. 

But  over  the  years,  as  his  prison  population 
dropped  from  2,200  to  1.330  due  to  more  en- 
lightened parole  procedures,  he  found  that 
the  Republican-dominated  state  legislatvire 
was  steadily  cutting  his  budget. 

"You  can't  really  cut  security  very  far  be- 
cause the  guards  get  edgy  and  the  danger  is 
still  there.  So  you  have  to  (cut)  elsewhere," 
he  explained. 

Elsewhere,  It  developed,  was  the  prison 
school  and  vocational  training  programs, 
which  suffered  budget  cuts  of  as  much  as  35 
percent  a  year. 

Patterson  locked  around  for  a  solution.  It 
began,  he  believes,  with  an  outside  offer  of  a 
free  Dale  Carnegie  course. 

The  Dale  Carnegie  graduates,  full  of  speech 
training  and  positive  thinking,  had  to  have 
something  to  do.  so  Patterson  began  a  series 
of  self-help  groups  that  met  at  night  and 
grew  to  cover  18  subjects,  from  black  and 
Chlcano  culture  to  behavioral  research. 

MOVIE  PROCEEDS  USED 

To  finance  the  self-help  groups,  Patterson 
developed  what  he  calls  a  "benign  form  of 
socialism,"  charging  Inmates  a  small  fee  for 
weekly  movies  and  turning  the  gate  over  to 
the  self-help  club  treasuries. 

Patterson  also  began  bringing  In  tourists 
during  the  daytime,  charging  them  50  cents 
a  head  for  tours  of  the  83-year-old  prison. 
Last  year  there  were  40,000  paying  visitors. 

The  tourists  were  taken  through  a  cellblock 
and  Into  the  penitentiary's  craft  shop,  past 


displays  of  painting,  sculpture  and  other  work 
done  by  the  "Walled-ln  Art  Guild,"  one  of 
the  self-help  groups.  The  money  earned  by 
the  craft  shop,  several  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  went  Into  Inmates'  savings  accounts  and 
toward  purchase  of  more  art  supplies. 

Another  self-help  group  v?as  the  Behav- 
ioral Adjustment  Research  Society  (BARS) 
which  held  panel  discussions  on  various  in- 
tellectual topics.  One  recent  panel  discussion 
included  representatives  of  womens'  llbera- 
atlon  groups  end  three  convicted  rapists, 

DROPOUTS  DROP  IN 

LADS,  the  Latin  American  Development 
Society,  brought  In  high  school  dropouts 
from  nearby  Pueblo  for  weekly  evening 
meetings.  Tom  Cordova,  a  Pueblo  mailman 
who  escorted  the  teen-agers  Into  the  prison, 
told  a  visitor  that  "as  far  as  Juvenile  delin- 
quency goes,  this  Is  the  only  thing  I  can 
think  of  that  will  work." 

"I  mean  these  guys  inside  are  these  kids. 
There  Is  this  thing  they  have,  you  know, 
manliness  or  machismo.  These  guys  Inside 
can  show  them  how  that  can  get  them  In 
the  penitentiary." 

In  the  prison,  LADS  held  the  state's  first 
Chlcano  conslUo.  a  meeting  of  more  than  100 
representatives  from  various  Spanish-Amer- 
ican groups. 

During  the  last  week  of  October,  a  reporter 
who  was  allowed  to  roam  freely  Inside  the 
penitentiary  found  general  agreement  among 
the  20  Inmates  he  talked  to  that  Patterson's 
efforts  were  respected,  even  admired. 

They  said  homosexuality,  once  rampant, 
had  become  Infrequent,  and  there  had  been 
only  two  fights  in  recent  years. 

Perhaps  Inmate  Jerry  Nemnlch,  editor  of 
the  prison  magazine,  the  "Interpreter,"  put 
It  best.  Several  Chlcano  youngsters,  over- 
flowing from  the  LADS  meeting  next  door, 
were  playing  In  his  office  one  evening  as  he 
stuffed  Inserts  Into  his  latest  issue. 

"There  Is  an  almost  constant  presence  of 
people  from  the  outside  going  In  and  out. 
We  come  to  think  of  it  as  a  normalizing  fac- 
tor, a  safety  valve.  The  first  time  anybody 
hurts  anyone  from  outside  It  will  be  all  over, 
for  him  I  mean.  He'll  have  to  deal  with  us 
first,"  Nemnlch  said. 

Patterson  brooding  over  a  cup  of  coffee  in 
the  prison's  snack  shop  on  Oct.  29,  acknowl- 
edged he  had  some  problems.  Permitted  a 
modicum  of  freedom  for  the  first  time.  In- 
mates had  begun  to  demand  more. 

"Once  you  get  something  like  this  going," 
he  added,  "you  wonder  where  It  will  all  end." 
Most  of  it  did  end  soon  after.  On  Nov.  2 
more  than  1,000  Inmates  began  a  seven-day 
work  strike.  Although  there  were  a  number 
of  Issues.  Including  Inadequate  food  prepara- 
tion, the  main  one,  It  developed,  was  that 
most  Inmates  received  only  about  20  cents  a 
day  for  working  In  the  prison's  license  plate 
factory,  soap  factory  and  cannery. 

The  guards,  backed  up  by  state  police, 
broke  the  strike  by  locking  the  men  In  their 
cells  and  feeding  them  sandwiches  until 
tempers  cooled.  Prison  buildings  were  dam- 
aged some,  and  there  was  one  Injury,  an  in- 
mate who  attempted  to  .slash  his  wrists,  ac- 
cording to  Patterson. 

The  major  casualty  was  Patterson's  self- 
help  programs.  The  penitentiary  again  shuts 
down  at  dusk,  as  It  did  before  the  Patterson 
era.  Tourist  season  Is  over. 

"We'll  Just  have  to  keep  things  quiet  for 
a  while."  he  said.  "This  seems  to  be  a  na- 
tionwide kind  of  thing." 

Prison  systems  may  be  the  most  difficult 
social  Institutions  to  change,  as  several 
wardens  and  prison  administrators  agreed  In 
Interviews. 

Some  blamed  the  "rigid"  bureaucracy  of 
prison  staffs.  Others  pointed  to  the  prison 
system's  central  position  within  the  larger 
state  bureaucracy  as  the  producer  of  the  li- 
cense plates,  the  metal  office  furniture,  the 
very  wares  of  bureaucracy  Itself. 
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One  administrator.  M.  Robert  Montllla, 
who  recently  resigned  as  deputy  director  for 
administration  of  the  D.C.  Department  of 
Corrections,  said  that  because  change  Is  dif- 
ficult, many  prison  administrators  concen- 
trate on  the  "posture"  of  change. 

"The  history  of  reform  so  far  has  been 
tokenism.  A  lot  of  leaders  like  to  have  a  pos- 
ture of  progresslvlsm.  One,  because  It's 
satisfying  professionally;  and  two,  because 
It  helps  In  dealing  with  the  Inmates. 

"If  their  leader  Is  always  advocating 
change,  It  Is  difficult  for  inmates  to  organize 
against  the  system,"  Montllla  said. 

REMAINING  ON  THE  EDGE 

"The  successful  correctional  administrator 
always  tries  to  remain  on  the  edge  of  the  re- 
form movement.  But  he  does  not  go  so  far  as 
to  actually  do  anything." 
But  change  is  coming. 
Recently  a  wave  of  lawsuits,  brought  by 
ACLtr  attorneys,  radical  groups  and  some- 
times the  prisoners  themselves,  has  begun 
to  bowl  over  prison  administrators. 

Two  have  occurred  in  the  Washington  area. 
Judges  have  rewritten  the  administrative 
nilebooks  for  Maryland's  Patuxent  Institu- 
tion and  the  entire  Virginia  prison  system. 
Radicals  and  other  activists,  departing 
from  the  waning  anti-war  movement,  have 
begun  to  focus  on  the  Inadequacies  of 
prisons. 

They  are  finding  much  in  the  way  of  am- 
munition :  Disciplinary  systems  that  depend 
on  the  whim  of  a  guard,  parole  boards  that 
do  not  keep  track  of  prisoners,  a  lack  of  ef- 
fective Inmate  grievance  mechanisms,  and  a 
morass  of  mail  censorship  rxUes  and  visiting 
restrictions  often  not  directly  related  to 
security. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  for  the  first  time 
that  prison  inmates  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  force  prison  administrators  to  pub- 
licly Justify  routine  disciplinary  measures  in- 
cluding solitary  confinement. 

The  unanimous  opinion  reversed  the  tra- 
ditional rule  that  courts  will  not  inquire 
Into  the  Internal  operation  of  prisons  except 
in  "exceptional  circumstances." 

The  lawsuits  and  the  threat  of  lawsuits  to 
come  have  begun  to  weigh  heavily  on  war- 
dens' minds. 

Elza  Brantley,  warden  of  the  lUlnois  State 
Penitentiary  at  Menard,  recently  ordered  his 
guards  to  carry  little  plastic  cards  with  the 
warnings  required  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Miranda  decision. 

The  guards  read  them  to  Inmates  charged 
with  serious  Infractions  of  prison  rules.  The 
cards.  Identical  to  those  used  by  Illinois  state 
police,  carry  out  the  court's  mandate  to  tell 
the  accused  he  Is  entitled  to  keep  silent,  to 
have  an  attorney  and  to  have  an  impartial 
trial. 

Not  that  Inmates  at  Menard  will  really 
have  an  attorney  or  even  another  Inmate  to 
support  their  version  of  an  incident  before 
they  are  sent  to  "the  hole."  That  decision  is 
still  made  by  a  panel  of  guards. 

"Some  day,  we  might  have  to  do  the  whole 
thing,"  Brantley  told  a  recent  visitor.  "I'm 
afraid  of  It." 

Philip  J.  Hirschkop,  the  local  attorney  who 
successfully  attacked  the  Virginia  system, 
recently  told  a  group  of  lawyers  Interested  In 
prison  reform  that  they  should  never  lose  a 
prison  suit,  because  they  are  so  "easy." 

"All  you  have  to  do  Is  get  the  warden  or 
the  superintendent  on  the  stand,  rob  them 
of  their  veneer  and  then  ask  them  why.  Why? 
Why?  Keep  pounding  it  In.  Why  do  they  do 
It  this  way?  Why? 

"I  haven't  found  one  yet  who  could  an- 
swer," he  said. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  16,  1972J 

The  Machine 

(By  JohnFlalka) 

Like    some    giant    machine    that    no    one 

knows  how  to  turn  off.  America's  prison  sys- 


tem   keeps    building   large   new   prUons   In 
rural  areas. 

A  team  of  experts  that  Is  completing  what 
may  be  the  most  thorough  study  of  modem 
prisons  yet  undertaken  has  visited  100  pris- 
ons In  31  states,  all  buUt  In  the  1960s  and 
nearly  all  standard  products  of  the  machine. 

"You  know,  we  beard  a  lot  about  com- 
munity-based programs.  This  has  been  the 
rhetoric  lately.  We  heard  a  lot  about  small 
Institutions,  too,"  said  WUUam  Nagel,  a  for- 
mer prison  administrator  who  heads  the 
team  for  the  American  foundation,  which 
undertook  the  project  for  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

"But  what  we  have  seen  has  been  quite 
large,  quite  isolated  and  quite  traditional" 

A  reporter  who  visited  prisons  across  the 
country  and  talked  to  more  than  61  wardens 
and  prison  system  admlnUtrators  found  no 
one  who  would  defend  the  process 
,o?,®^^J®  beginning  their  travels  early  in 
1971,  Nagel  and  his  colleagues,  an  architect 
a  psychologist  and  a  researcher,  steeped 
themselves  in  the  literature  of  correctloni 

It  is  established  dogma,  they  foimd,  that 
new  prisons  should  be  small,  with  a  ca- 
paclty  of  300  to  500  Inmates  The  presence 
nLfn  ,?^''..°'i™*'^'  °'  prisoners  thwarts  In- 
dividualized treatment  and  brings  on  an 
almost   constant   preoccupation   with   secu- 

n^'^^^^J^°''^-  according  to  National  Crime 
Commission  reports  and  nearly  all  other 
writing  done  on  corrections  In  the  eos  pris- 
ons Should  be  close  to  major  cities,  where 
the  prisoners  largely  come  from  and  where 
educational,  medical  and  other  necessary  re! 
sources  are  located.  ^"(,»ry  re. 

Yet  most  of  the  team's  travels  have  been 
from  remote  Blrports  down  country  roads  to 
places  that  are  difficult  to  find,  eve^  on  staS 

r?h%^%"*P*'="^  °'  *^«  facility  at  tSe  end 
of  the  road  was  almost  Invariably,  between 
500  and  2,000  Inmates.  oeiween 

t^"^''^.^^^''^  ''^  ^°"^'*  S°  we  would  ask 
Thev  Cr^,^  ^"J*  ^^"  ^^'^  y°"  P"*  "  out  here?' 
J^tl^P^iJ**  *  '"^''^  *^"  "«  **  w«  one  Of  two 
things,  Nagel  explained  to  a  visitor  In  the 
foundation's  Philadelphia  office. 

"BETTER    EMPLOYES" 

"It  was  either  'The  head  of  the  (state 
'vfo?'^*    .Judiciary    committee    lives    a^und 

f^'J"'  ^°"  8et  better  employes  out  here  '  " 
said  Nagel.  "TT.at's  code  for  white  employed." 

ruLThV^^^l^.'^'^  ^^  ^^  dlscover^edUo 
"Almost  universally  the  heads  of  correc- 
tions are  white,  rural,  middle^iaS  J^eri- 

mTd,r.1  ^""'l  ''""^  *"  ^°'^  ^^^  w^te^r^i. 
middle-class  Americans  ... 

"It  Is  a  self-perpetuatm'g  sort  of  thine 
The  rural  high  school  athlete  gets  a  dS 

U^  om^^f'^  *°'*  ^^*°  ^"^  ^to  the  cen- 
th^  w?  ,  ■  i*.*^^   ""^"^^  °^  recruiting   and 
the  whole  thing  starts  over  again  " 
This  cycle,  he  says,  makes  it  ImDossihi*  fn 

^Z""'  ^^°"""  P^'K^^^^  ^  re^^guarS 
from  urban  minority  groups,  the  grouw  that 
l^^y  states  make  up  a'SaJorirof^rt'^'n 

oft^M°*^  °1*^^  ^^'*«'  "^al.  middle  class 

chlt^tur«^/^*  P'^r^  ^""^  «^«u  the  ar- 

"w-^     ^  °**  prisons,  Nagel  aserts. 

We  have  seen  a  lot  of  make-believe  oro- 

grams.  For  Instance,  the  college  dewle  prol 

^^^JT'^^l  '""^  •''°'»  °'  v^^dowXs^fng 
that  looks  and  sounds  good  ^aoiug 

CHAPELS    FREQUENTLY    PROMINENT 

In  the  many  slides  the  Nagel  team  has 
returned  with,  the  most  splendid  p^o?" 
new  prison  depicted  is  often  the  chapel 

Chapels  burn  me  up.  More  window-dress- 
ing. They  should  be  a  multi-purpose  area 
Everybody  seems  to  have  an  Input  Into  thte 
stuff  except  the  inmate,"  Nagel  said. 
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According  to  Romaldo  Glurgola,  the  archi 
tect  who  accompanied  Nagel,  the  great  mi 
Jorlty  of  new  prisons  visited  were  merelv  re 
flnements  of  models  of  prison  bulldlnes  d»' 
vised  m  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century 

"Most  architects  have  never  built  a  priiin 
in  their  lives.  So  they'll  sit  down  with  a  ^. 
rectlonal  official  and  he'll  say.  'Well  we  don't 
want  to  use  a  lot  of  people  to  guard  them ' 
■Then  they  go  to  the  people  who  know 
most  about  that,  the  Iron  grlUwork  people  " 
_  Both  Glorgola  and  Nagel  feel  that  the 
hardware  experts,"  invariably  called  in  bv 
architects  as  consultants,  often  have  the 
major  Influence  on  how  a  new  prison  look* 
and  feels. 

Sectirlty,  because  it  Is  often  seen  as  the 
sole  purpose,  dictates  long,  sterile  corridors 
much  grtll  work,  and  cells  where  even  the 
steel  toilet  Is  visible  from  a  distance. 

Nagel  suspects  these  "new"  prisons  create 
"an  almost  Kafka-like  lack  of  reference" 
that  tends  to  Inhibit  rehabilitation  by  mak- 
ing the  prisoner  feel  like  a  number. 

WIRE     ADDS     TO     THE     EFFECT 

Sometimes  he  has  found  wardens  who  are 
quite  honest  about  It. 

"I  found  one  who  had  strung  concertina 
wire  all  over  the  place  and  I  asked  him 
'Why  do  you  need  this  stuff?  It  makes  the 
place  look  like  a  concentration  camp.' 

"  'Well,'  he  told  me,  'that's  what  it  is.* " 

There  were  only  a  handful  of  new  "correc- 
tional institutions,"  the  team  found,  that 
looked  like  they  could  be  places  for  correc- 
tion. But  even  the  best  of  these  are  in  the 
hinterlands. 

New  Jersey  has  Just  opened  one  of  them  a 
barless,  campus-like  facility  In  Leesburg, 
N.J.,  near  Delaware  Bay,  about  as  far  aa 
possible  from  the  state's  most  popvUated 
areas. 

Another  Is  the  Correctional  Center  at 
Vienna,  HI.,  a  minimum  security  facility  for 
no  more  than  500  Inmates  that  looks  more 
like  a  new  town  than  a  prison. 

Nagel  and  others  who  study  prison  con- 
struction say  Vienna  Is  one  of  the  best,  de- 
spite its  rural  setting.  According  to  Peter  B. 
Bensinger,  director  of  the  niinois  Department 
of  Corrections,  the  faculty  was  built  in  south- 
ern Illinois,  near  Paducah,  Ky.,  and  more 
than  300  miles  from  Chicago  where  most  of 
the  prisoners  come  from,  for  a  familiar  rea- 
son:  "Vienna  was  Powell's  hometown." 

LEGENDARY    STATE    FIGURE 

The  reference  was  to  the  late  Illinois  Sec- 
retary of  state  Paul  Powell,  a  legendary  figure 
in  state  politics  who  amassed  a  fortune  of 
$2.8  mUlion  while  in  office  and  In  control  of 
much  of  the  state's  patronage. 

But  Bensinger.  a  wealthy,  36-year-oM, 
Yale-educated  businessman,  who  "recently 
took  over  the  Illinois  prison  system,  says  the 
days  when  the  Powells  commanded  the  prison 
planning  machinery  are  over,  at  least  in 
Illinois. 

He  plans  to  develop  four  more  Vienna-like 
facilities,  each  to  be  located  near  a  major 
city.  For  now,  his  showplace  Is  at  Vienna 
(pronounced  Vy-enna),  a  town  of  1,325. 

When  the  planners  and  archeologlsts  of  the 
21st  century  set  about  to  trace  the  peculiar 
evolution  of  the  U.S.  prison  system,  they  will 
find  It  all  there. 

It  was  planned  to  be  a  work  farm.  In  the 
early  1960s.  In  the  first  building  constructed, 
there  is  a  slx-slded  cement  pillbox,  complete 
with  bullet-proof  windows,  gas-proof  air 
vents  and  rotating  gun  ports.  The  pUlbox 
was  designed  so  one  can  cotUd  hold  off  the 
prisoners  In  the  building's  maximum  security 
cells. 

Pictures  now  hang  over  the  gun  ports. 
The  pillbox  has  never  been  used  because  a 
change  In  administrations  brought  a  change 
In  plans  for  Vienna. 

It  was  transformed  Into  a  fenceleaa  mini- 
mum security  facility,  where  Inmates  live  in 
single,  dormltory-llke  rooms  In  structures 
that  look  like  townhouses. 
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Walking  through  Vienna,  an  outsider  finds 
himself  wondering  where  the  real  estate 
salesmen  are,  or  why  they  haven't  put  up 
the  signs  for  the  model  home. 

There  are  still  some  signs  of  the  old  order, 
for  Instance,  there  Is  not  one  but  two  chapel 
buildings.  These  structures  helped  run  the 
cost  for  Vienna  up  to  $18  million. 

According  to  Donald  E.  Hood,  the  assistant 
warden,  the  distinction  among  Inmates, 
guards,  counselors  and  teachers  at  Vienna 
has  purposely  been  blurred  to  create  a  com- 
munity feeling. 

The  guards  wear  green  blazers  and  pastel 
dress  shirts  that  have  only  a  tiny  Insignia 
pinned  on  the  collar.  They  often  can  be  found 
working  with  the  prisoners,  dishing  out  food 
to  the  dining  hall  serving  lines  or  helping  out 
m  the  vocational  shops  and  In  the  farming 
operations. 

CROSS   SECTION    OF    INMATES 

Since  the  first  prisoners  arrived  In  1965, 
Vienna  has  seen  a  cross  section  of  the  sys- 
tem's inmates,  some  charged  with  the  most 
violent  crimes.  The  typical  Inmate  is  one  who 
has  obeyed  the  rules  In  one  of  Illinois'  four 
large,  walled  prisons  and  Is  rewarded  with  a 
transfer  to  Vienna. 

Vienna  has  gone  as  long  as  2'/2  years  with- 
out an  escape.  Recently,  however,  there  have 
t)een  eight  successful  "walkaways."  and  the 
townspeople  have  been  talking  about  the 
need  for  a  fence.  The  administrators  don't 
want  it. 

"In  an  Institution  like  this,  your  best 
security  is  good  programming,"  said  Hood, 
as  he  showed  a  visitor  through  the  vocational 
area,  which  Includes  a  typewriter  repair  shop, 
an  automotive  shop,  and  a  laboratory  where 
a  course  is  taught  In  the  technology  of  water 
pollution  control. 

Despite  its  philosophies  and  Its  price  tag, 
however,  Vienna  Is  still  lacking  the  orga- 
nization It  needs  to  become  the  "therapeutic 
community"  that  Warden  Vernon  O.  House- 
wTlght  envisions,  with  "neighborhood"  in- 
mate committees  helping  to  run  things. 

"So  far,"  he  said,  "about  all  I  can  say  is 
I  can't  remember  the  last  time  we  had  a 
fight." 

The  United  States  may  see  more  Vlennas, 
not  because  state  prison  planners  necessairlly 
want  to  build  them,  but  because  new  federal 
aid  is  likely  to  have  a  major  Influence  over 
design. 

In  a  1970  amendment  to  the  Safe  Streets 
Act,  the  new  aid  was  made  available  for 
states  and  local  governments  who  want  to 
remodel  or  rebuild  their  Jail  and  prison  sys- 
tems. 

The  U.S.  Senate's  main  prison  buff,  Sen. 
Roman  Hruska,  R-Neb.,  and  a  former  aide, 
Omaha  lawyer  Robert  J.  Kutak,  who  drafted 
the  legislation,  earmarked  the  money  for 
small,  community -based  facilities. 

As  a  result,  the  Justice  Department's  Law 
Blnforcement  Assistance  Administration  has 
set  up  a  clearinghouse  where  architects, 
working  with  criminologists,  must  approve 
plans  before  they  are  funded. 

They  are  now  reviewing  plans  for  more 
than  300  Institutions,  Including  designs  to 
remodel  the  entire  prison  systems  of  Mary- 
land, Maine  and  Hawaii. 

According  to  Fred  Moyer,  the  34-year-old 
architect  who  heads  the  clearing  house, 
located  near  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  In  Urbana,  those  who  want  to 
build  a  prison  or  Jail  with  a  population  larger 
than  400  or  costing  more  than  $8  million 
can  go  elsewhere. 

NEW  BARGAINING  POSITION 

For  an  architect,  it  is  an  unusual  position. 
"The  architect  always  had  problems  dealing 
with  the  local  sheriff.  If  the  sheriff  dldn  t 
get  what  he  wanted,  he'd  go  find  another 
architect,"  said  Moyer. 

He  riffled  through  a  sheaf  of  plans  on  his 
desk,  coming  up  with  the  design  for  a  new 
regional  detention  center. 
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"Look  at  that.  Here  is  an  example  of  what 
we're  talking  about.  What  they  want  is  a 
steel  tank.  Well  have  to  press  them  for  some 
modifications." 

Dr.  Edith  E.  Flynn.  a  criminologist  who 
works  with  Moyer,  agreed:  "So  often  the 
local  Jail  people  have  come  up  through  the 
ranks  and  all  they  know  Is  they  need  secu- 
rity, tool-proof  steel. 

"What  we  want  to  do  Is  have  the  security, 
yet  remove  the  24-hour  statement  of  security 
that  you  get  with  bars.  And  the  design 
should  be  based  on  treatment  rather  than 
the  least  possible  heat  loss." 

Moyer  Is  looking  Into  modular,  prefabri- 
cated units,  vised  for  college  dormitory  con- 
struction, that  can  be  adapted  for  prison 
use. 

After  touring  many  prisons,  Including  sev- 
eral where  he  saw  evidence  that  Inmates 
can  tear  up  "destruction-proof"  steel  plumb- 
ing fixtures  when  they  are  angry  enough, 
he  is  convinced  there  has  to  be  another  way. 

"When  you  make  It  out  of  steel,  you  are 
almost  asking  some  one  to  try  and  destroy  It. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  try  and  make  things 
likable." 

FUSSY     ABOUT    TRADEOFFS 

Moyer  Is  ftissy.  When  tradeoffs  are  made 
for  Increased  security,  there  must  also  be  an 
effort,  he  believes,  to  develop  services  that 
will  help  get  people  out  of  the  system,  such 
as  alcohol  and  drug  treatment  programs. 

The  clearinghouse  may  be  In  for  a  brisk 
business.  Eighty  percent  of  the  local  Jails 
in  this  nation  are  more  than  100  years  old. 
Most  of  Its  prisons  approach  that  vintage. 
Local  governments  are  running  out  of 
money. 

What  will  happen  In  the  millennium  when 
the  machine  that  keeps  building  fortresses 
In  the  hinterlands  finally  runs  down! 

"You  know.  It  might  seem  odd,  but  I've 
thought  about  that,"  said  Moyer.  "A  lot  of 
those  places  have  considerable  land.  They 
would  make  excellent  wildlife  refuges." 


(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  17,  1971] 

The  Psychiatric  Gap 

(By  John  Flalka) 

A  few  months  ago,  a  scruffy  young  man 
with  a  hunched  back  walked  back  and  forth 
In  his  tiny  cell  In  the  adjustment  center  of 
the  Correctional  Training  Facility  In  Soledad, 
Calif. 

He  made  strange,  anlmal-Uke  noises,  re- 
fused to  listen  to  the  guards  and  covered  the 
floor  of  his  cell  with  garbage  and  excrement. 

A  psychiatrist.  Dr.  Frank  Rundle,  hap- 
pened by  and  discovered  that  the  man  had 
an  untreated  arthritic  condition,  causing 
him  to  stoop. 

The  filth  and  the  Insane  acting  out,  was 
"because  he  felt  embarrassed  and  didn't  want 
people  around  him,"  Rundle  explained  as  he 
described  the  case  to  a  recent  conference  on 
prisoners'  rights. 

In  this  age  of  sophisticated  treatment,  such 
a  diagnosis  should  not  be  considered  mirac- 
ulous. However,  the  chance  that  a  man 
locked  In  the  "hole"  will  even  get  diagnosed 
Is  close  to  that. 

In  California  the  hole  has  the  euphemism 
"adjustment  center" — whatever  It's  called,  It 
Is  the  end  of  the  line  In  a  prison  system.  It 
Is  the  place  where  men  are  sent  who  do  not 
or,  often,  cannot  adjust. 

It  Is  usually  an  Isolated  row  of  solitary 
cells  where  men  may  spend  all  day  sitting 
on  a  mattress  on  the  floor,  counting  the  spots 
on  the  waU  and  waiting  for  a  few  minutes 
of  exercise  in  a  tiny  yard  or  runaway  out- 
side. 

Some  of  the  men  are  there  Just  for  speci- 
fied periods  as  a  result  of  isolated  discipli- 
nary Infractions.  But  generally,  about  4  per- 
cent of  Inmates  in  a  given  prison  system 
spend  most  of  their  time  there. 

Even  If  all  the  prison  reforms  under  con- 


sideration were  suddenly  Implemented,  it  Is 
doubtful  that  these  men  would  be  reached. 
They  are  often  battered,  broken  men  who 
have  led  violent  lives  both  Inside  and  out- 
side the  walls. 

There  la  mounting  evidence  that  their  be- 
havior Is  a  result  not  only  of  mental  atti- 
tudes, £is  has  long  been  thought,  but  also  of 
physical  problems — and  that  these  are  Inter- 
related. 

Prisons  across  the  nation  have  thousands 
of  psychologists  and  counselors  on  their 
staffs,  but  their  role  is  restricted.  They  can 
deal  with  mental  problems,  but  not  physical 
problems. 

The  man  who  can  best  deal  with  both,  the 
psychiatrist,  is  more  than  likely  not  there. 
According  to  the  best  available  statistics, 
there  are  fewer  than  100  psychiatrists  work- 
ing fxill-tlme  In  prisons — of  a  total  of  about 
25,000  psychiatrists  In  the  United  States, 
which  has  about  one-third  of  the  psychia- 
trists in  the  world. 

In  California,  which  has  26  psychiatrists 
working  in  its  prison  system,  more  than  any 
other  state,  Rundle  was  the  only  one  for  the 
2,400  men  at  Soledad. 

Florida  has  one  psychiatrist  for  9,500  pris- 
oners. Virginia  has  none  for  6,500.  Maryland 
has  o*  for  the  6,000  people  In  Its  prison  sys- 
tem. (The  Patuxent  Institution,  which  haa 
seven  full-time  psychiatrists  for  550  patients,' 
Is  not  considered  part  of  Maryland's  prison 
system.) 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  none  for  the 
1,800  men  in  the  Lorton  correctional  com- 
plex, although  it  has  recently  received  a 
grant  that  will  allow  It  to  contract  for  psy- 
chiatric services. 

According  to  Dr.  E.  Fuller  Torrey,  a  psy- 
chiatrist at  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  who  keeps  track  of  such  things,  the 
great  majority  of  psychiatric  service  goes  to 
"a  small  elite  at  the  upper  end  of  the  socio- 
economic and  intellectual  population." 

Torrey's  statistics  are  Jarring.  There  are 
more  psychiatrists  in  three  office  buildings  on 
New  York  City's  Upper  East  Side  than  in  all 
of  the  nation's  prisons. 

FEDERAL    SYSTEM 

There  are  21  full-time  psychiatrists  at  a 
private,  84-bed  hospital  in  RockviUe.  There 
are  13  full-time  psychiatrists  in  the  federal 
prison  system,  which  housed  21,117  Inmates 
at  the  end  of  December. 

Many  of  the  psychiatrists  working  in 
prisons  are  either  "there  becatiae  they  were 
drafted  Into  the  federal  system  by  the  gov- 
ernment, or  there  because  they  are  foreign- 
trained  and  unable  to  get  a  Job  elsewhere," 
Torrey  said. 

He  cited  a  study  showing  that  34  percent 
of  the  psychiatrists  In  Massachusetts  would 
not  accept  a  Juvenile  delinquent  as  a  patient. 

It  is  not  only  money  that  dictates  the  dis- 
persion j>attern  of  psychiatrists,  he  believes. 

"In  this  business  the  typical  patient  is  the 
Vassar-trained  housewife,  a  moderately  de- 
pressed middle-aged  woman.  Part  of  it  is 
that  psychiatrists  like  to  talk  to  people  who 
are  In  their  own  class." 

Torrey.  who  has  worked  as  a  physician  in 
the  Peace  Corps  and  in  an  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram in  the  Bronx,  has  put  forward  a  plan 
to  cut  the  federal  education  subsidy  to  stu- 
dents of  psychiatry  who  do  not  plan  to  devote 
at  least  part  of  their  time  to  public  service. 
The  United  States  spends  $40  million  a  year 
on  psychiatrists'  education. 

"It  would  not  seen  unreasonable  to  me 
that  1,000  psychiatrists  should  be  dealing 
with  the  most  severe  problem  In  this  society," 
Torrey  said. 

To  say  that  those  psychiatrists  working 
In  the  system  have  their  hands  full  would 
be  a  gross  understatement. 

At  the  California  Medical  Facility  In  Vaca- 
vllle,  which  Is  believed  to  be  the  best 
equipped  prisoner  treatment  facility  In  the 
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nation,  there  are  9  full-time  and  10  part-time 
psychiatrists. 

CHRONICALLY      VIOLENT 

They  and  their  staffs  must  deal  with  1,200 
broken  men,  ciUleci  from  all  the  CcJlfornla 
prisons.  Among  these  are  the  human  wreak- 
age  Of  the  drug  culture,  p>eople  who  have 
gone  on  permanent  LSD  trips  and  young  men 
who  suffer  from  metbadrlne  (speed)  psy- 
chosis. 

There  are  schizophrenics,  and  there  are 
about  100  of  the  prison  system's  more  ag- 
gressive homosexuals. 

There  are  those  who  want  to  mutilate 
themselves,  and  those  who  are  chronically 
violent  against  others. 

Medication  is  often  an  answer. 

One  of  the  chronically  violent,  a  man  In 
his  early  40s,  sat  calmly  on  a  window  ledge  as 
a  Vacaville  guard  showed  a  visitor  through 
a  section  of  vault-like  cells  where  the  most 
dangerous  inmates  are  kept. 

"He's  on  medication,"  explained  the  guard. 
•If  they  don't  take  their  medication,  we  put 
them  In  solitary.  Most  of  them  eventually 
come  around  to  see  it  our  way." 

Medication  at  Vacaville  usually  means 
thorazine,  stelazine,  mellaxil  or  any  one  of 
a  large  variety  of  powerful  tranqulUz#ts.  A 
relatively  new  one.  prolixin,  can  keep  a  pa- 
tient tranquil  for  two  weeks. 

"We  use  a  tremendous  amount  of  medica- 
tion in  this  place,"  said  Kenneth  Britt,  as- 
sistant superintendent.  "People  used  to  ar- 
gue that  drugs  only  masked  the  problem.  But 
look  at  the  epileptic.  We  know  for  a  fact 
that  a  lot  of  people  can  make  It  on  the  out- 
side with  medication." 

According  to  Dr.  Arthur  Q.  Nugent,  acting 
assistant  superintendent  for  psychiatric  serv- 
ices, who  worked  with  mentally  disturbed 
patients  previously  at  Veterans  Administra- 
tion hospitals,  the  staff  at  Vacaville  has  had 
to  resort  to  "much  larger  doses  (of  tran- 
qualizers)  than  we  ever  used  in  the  VA." 

"I  don't  know  whether  It's  because  they're 
sick  when  they  come  to  prison  or  what,  but 
when  they  reach  the  California  Medical  Fa- 
cility, they  know  they're  at  the  end  of  the 
line.  Sometimes  we  have  to  reach  a  level 
that  would  stone  a  normal  person,"  he  added. 

According  to  Nugent  and  Britt.  the  field 
of  "chemotherapy"  offers  the  most  promise 
In  treating  the  disturbed  criminal  offender. 
Using  volunteer  patients,  the  staff  has  been 
experimenting  with  a  variety  of  new  drugs. 
Included  lithium  carbonate,  which  Nugent 
described  as  a  "normallzer." 

The  drug  has  had  some  promising  results 
with  prisoners  who  have  histories  of  violent 
outbursts. 

The  most  ambitious  experiment  at  Vaca- 
ville Involves  construction  of  a  special  unit 
designed  to  house  84  Inmates  selected  from 
adjustment  centers  in  prisons  thro\ighout 
California. 

SYSTEMATIC    STTTDT 

According  to  Max  May.  program  director 
of  the  new  unit.  It  will  provide  the  Nation's 
first  systematic  study  of  the  men  who  live 
in  the  "hole." 

The  unit  will  have  a  staff  that,  for  prisons. 
Is  incredibly  rich:  two  psychiatrists,  a 
psychologist,  two  counselors  and  31  guards. 

They  will  reject  preconceived  notions  of 
why  men  are  violent  and  self-destructive, 
May  said.  "We  will  begin  with  an  open  mind." 

It  is  only  recently  that  testing  has  been 
begun  to  try  to  understand  what  It  Is  In 
the  body  and  mind  of  a  prisoner  that  makes 
him  violent  or  incorrigible. 

According  to  one  psychiatrist  who  has  spe- 
cialized In  treatment  of  violent  patients,  the 
lack  of  such  testing  may  be  one  of  the  main 
reasons  40  to  60  percent  of  the  men  released 
from  prison  eventually  return  on  another 
charge. 

He  is  Dr  Prank  R.  Ervin.  associate  clinical 
professor  of  psychiatry  at  Harvard  Medical 
School . 


The  traditional  thinking  in  corrections  has 
been  that  people  become  criminals  because 
they  have  character  disorders  brought  about 
by  their  environment,  Ervln  said. 

"It's  not  surprising  then,  that  the  sys- 
tem is  set  up  to  detect  character  disorders 
and  to  provide  group  therapy,  remedial  edu- 
cation and  halfway  houses  to  correct  that," 
he  said. 

A  substantial  number  of  people  being 
chaimeled  through  these  programs  can  never 
be  reached,  he  suspects,  because  they  have 
undiagnosed  physical  disorders,  primarly 
brain  disease  and  sex  chromosome  abnor- 
mality. 

His  theory  is  based  on  tests  of  134  people 
who  came  off  the  street  into  the  emergency 
rooms  of  Boston  hospitals  saying  that  they 
were  about  to  commit  some  violent  act. 

The  hospitals  turned  away  the  majority. 
"Most  psychiatrists  won't  take  these  people, 
and  hoslptals  don't  like  to  work  with  violent 
patients,"  Ervin  said. 

The  only  institutions  that  regularly  had 
room  for  them  were  the  prisons  and  Jails, 
Ervln  found.  Sixty  percent  had  criminal 
records,  including  eight  murders. 

EVIDENCE    OF    DISEASE 

After  a  series  of  elaborate  tests.  Ervln  con- 
cluded that  25  percent  of  the  group  had  evi- 
dence of  disease  In  the  limbic  lobe,  the  most 
primitive  part  of  the  human  brain,  the  part 
that  controls  violent  behavior. 

Another  25  percent  appeared  normal  but 
complained  of  a  "funny  feeling,"  a  warning 
signal  much  like  that  experienced  by  an 
epileptic,  that  an  urge  toward  violence  was 
about  to  begin. 

Ervln  now  hopes  to  take  his  research  team, 
which  Includes  a  psychiatrist,  a  geneticist,  an 
endocrinologist,  a  neurologist,  a  research 
psychologist  and  a  statistician.  Into  a  prison 
to  test  its  entire  population.  The  Justice  De- 
partment's Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration has  given  tentative  approval  for 
funds  for  the  project. 

There  is  no  known  cure  for  limbic  disorders. 
Ervln  and  a  neurosurgeon.  Dr.  Vernon  H. 
Mark,  have  had  some  success  with  brain  sur- 
gery on  patients  who  had  Intractable  epilep- 
tic symptoms  along  with  the  limbic  disease. 

But  Ervln  believes  surgery  should  be  used 
only  as  a  last  resort.  Once  the  disease  Is  more 
clearly  understood,  he  hopes,  a  drug  may  be 
found  to  control  It. 

SEX  CHROMOSOME    TEST 

Ervln  hopes  the  testing  also  will  reveal 
whether  some  prisoners  In  "the  hole"  are 
there  because  they  have  an  extra  male  sex 
chromosome,  the  abnormality  that  Is  be- 
lieved to  cause  antisocial  behavior. 

Based  on  preliminary  studies  done  at  the 
federal  prison  at  Lewlsburg,  Pa.,  Ervln  be- 
lieves 7  to  10  percent  of  the  population  of  a 
solitary  confinement  section  may  have  the 
chromosome  abnormality. 

"Look  at  It  this  way."  he  said.  "Until  100 
years  ago,  criminals  and  the  insane  went  Into 
the  same  Institution.  Somewhere  along  the 
way  someone  made  a  distinction  between  the 
criminal  and  the  mentally  ill. 

"Then  people  came  along  and  further 
sorted  out  the  mentally  111  and  made  some 
progress.  A  lot  of  the  physical  causes  were 
sifted  out . . .  but  nobody  has  ever  done  that 
Job  for  the  prisoners.  They  still  wind  tip  In 
one  big  box." 

"If  I  don't  do  anything  else,"  Dr.  Ervln 
added.  "I'll  produce  an  accurate  medical  sur- 
vey of  a  prison.  They  don't  even  have  that  at 
the  moment." 


(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  13,  1971] 

San  Quentin  Life-Style — Knitings,  Not 

Radicalism,  "Normal" 

San  QrrENTiN,  Calet. — Talk  about  the  new, 

radicalized  prisoner  who  rages  against  the 

system  Infuriates  Willie. 

"You  get  a  lot  of  bulls  (guards)   In  here 


that  think  every  convict  Is  a  George  Jackson 
I'd  say  that  98  percent  of  us  don't  want  to 
get  Involved,"  he  told  a  recent  visitor. 

WUUe  (the  only  name  he  will  give  you) 
Is  a  product  of  what  many  people  believe  to 
be  the  most  progressive  prison  system  in  the 
United  States:  The  California  Department  of 
Corrections. 

"FOtrE-TIME   loser" 

At  age  32,  he  has  come  to  accept  the  solid 
rhythms  of  life  at  San  Quentin  as  home. 

He  has  spent  6  years  of  his  life  behind  bars 
and  Introduces  himself  to  outsiders,  not 
without  a  little  pride,  as  a  "four-time  loser." 

Ho  is  a  "good  convict."  an  example  of  the 
thoroughly  Instltlonallzed  Inmates  who, 
most  experts  agree,  still  constitute  the  bulk 
of  the  nation's  prison  population. 

Willie  lives  on  the  honor  block  and  has  a 
"bonaroo"  (soft)  Job  as  a  clerk  for  a  guard. 

Now  he  talks  about  the  "good  old  days." 
when  he  used  to  spend  his  leisure  time  strut- 
ting around  the  Upper  Yard,  a  partially 
roofed  open  area  that  was,  until  recently, 
the  center  of  the  prison's  social  life. 

Sometimes  as  many  as  1,900  Inmates  milled 
around  there.  It  was  where  reputations  were 
made  and  rumors  started.  It  was  the  place 
where  some  of  the  "tips,"  the  lnmat«  gangs, 
would  square  off,  usually  on  racial  lines 

JOINED   THE    NAZIS 

A  former  prison  boxer  whose  puffy  f»ce 
t-estlfies  to  many  hours  spent  in  fights  both 
in  and  out  of  the  ring,  WUUe  belonged  to  the 
Nazis,  one  of  the  major  white  tips. 

The  Nazis  frequently  clashed  with  the 
blacks.  Some  blacks,  especially  the  Muslims, 
remained  aloof  from  the  fights  unless  one  of 
their  number  was  attacked.  Some  whites, 
particularly  the  "Angels."  a  group  composed 
of  members  and  sympathizers  of  the  Hell's 
Angels"  motorcycle  gang,  did  the  same. 

The  Chlcanos  had  three  or  four  tips  which 
fought  among  themselves  most  of  the  time, 
according  to  WUUe. 

Score  was  kept  by  knifings.  "Say  two  blacks 
were  knifed.  Then  they'd  come  back  and  try 
to  shank  (knife)  two  whites."  Willie  ex- 
plained. San  Quentin  has  had  as  many  as  20 
knifings  in  a  year. 

Often  those  stabbed  were  not  part  of  the 
warring  tips.  They  were  "loners"  or  the  el- 
derly  or  men  who  simply  had  "wrong"  color 
skin. 

KNIVES  ALWAYS  PRESENT 

Knives  are  almost  impossible  to  keep  out 
of  the  system,  according  to  prison  oflUcals. 
Even  a  steak  bone,  sharpened  on  the  cement 
of  a  cell  floor,  has  been  used  as  a  weapon. 

The  last  confrontation  in  the  yard  oc- 
curred early  In  the  summer  when  blacks  and 
whites  faced  each  other  after  two  black  con- 
victs were  knifed.  Guards  quickly  broke  it  up. 
but  Willie  recalls  it  vividly. 

"Yup.  There  we  were.  The  blacks  had  us 
surrounded,  five  or  six  to  one.  The  Mus- 
lims and  the  Angels  stayed  off." 

"Social  hour"  in  the  big  yard  has  ended. 
Part  of  the  reason  was  the  violence  of  Aug. 
2,  when  George  Jackson  was  killed  as  he 
led  an  escape  attempt  from  the  maximum 
security  section,  the  "adjustment  center." 

Two  other  Inmates  and  three  guards  were 
killed.  It  was  the  most  violent  Incident  In 
San  Quentln's  long,  violent  history. 

SANDWICHES  IN  BAGS 

Since  then,  even  WUUe  and  other  Inmates 
of  the  honor  block,  the  men  who  follow  all 
the  rules,  have  spent  many  days  locked  In 
their  cells,  eating  sandwiches  out  of  paper 
bags. 

Things  have  gradually  begun  to  loosen  up. 
Now  Inmates  cross  the  big  yard  In  long  lines, 
on  their  way  to  work  or  to  the  dining  hall. 
There,  for  the  first  time,  armed  guards  super- 
vise mealtime. 

Willie  does  not  like  the  lines,  the  Increased 
scrutiny.  He  says  not  to  believe  rumors  that 
many  prisoners  are  now  "politicized,"  or 
acting  In  concert  against  the  system. 
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"Things  have  to  get  back  to  normal,"  he 
concludes. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  13,  1972] 

CoTTRT  Requires  Hearings  on  Prison 

Abuse  Pleas 

A  unanimous  Supreme  Court  today  gave 
prison  Inmates  the  chance  to  prove  in  fed- 
eral court  their  complaints  that  they  have 
been  abused  by  guards  and  other  officials. 

In  a  two-page,  unsigned  opinion,  the 
court  gave  an  Illinois  Inmate  the  opportu- 
nity to  try  to  convince  the  federal  Judge 
that  he  was  physically  Injured  and  was  mis- 
treated by  being  put  in  solitary  confinement 
for  15  days  after  a  fight  with  another  pris- 
oner. 

While  insisting  that  it  was  not,  settling 
the  issue  of  the  power  of  federal  courts  to 
probe  how  prisons  are  run,  the  court  did 
say  that  complaints  like  those  made  by  the 
Illinois  man  "are  sufficient  to  caU  for  the 
opportunity   to  offer  supporting  evidence." 

formality  not  criteria 

The  court  said  that  complaints  written 
out  by  the  prisoner  himself  are  not  to  be 
rejected  out  of  hand  merely  because  they 
are  not  as  formal  or  as  well-argued  as  they 
would  be  If  a  lawyer  had  drafted  them. 

Lower  federal  courts  htid  dismissed  the 
nilnots  inmate's  complaint  on  the  ground 
that  prison  officials  had  "wide  discretion" 
to  discipline   inmates  under  their  control. 

The  case  Involved  Francis  Haines,  69,  who 
is  serving  a  life  term  in  Illinois  State  Peni- 
tentiary for  burglary. 

He  was  given  solitary  confinement  In  1968 
for  striking  another  Inmate  on  the  head 
with  a  shovel. 

S500.000  ASKED 

Haines  later  went  into  federal  court  seek- 
ing $500,000  damages  on  the  basis  of  his 
complaint  that  he  suffered  physically  from 
the  conditions  In  solitary  confinement.  At 
the  Illinois  prison  In  Menard,  Haines  said,  a 
man  put  In  solitary  Is  kept  in  a  dark  cell 
with  three  blankets  to  sleep  on  and  no  bed, 
and  is  given  no  articles  of  "personal  hy- 
giene." His  evening  meals  are  limited  to 
bread  and  water,  the  prisoner  said. 

Besides  challenging  the  conditions  of  his 
disciplinary  confinement.  Haines  said  that 
it  was  unconstitutional  for  prison  officials 
to  send  an  Inmate  to  solitary  without  giving 
him  any  chance  to  defend  his  conduct. 


IProm  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.   16.  1972] 

Encounter    in    Prison — Rap    Sessions    Get 

Rough 

Vienna.  III. — Bernard  was  in  what  cur- 
rently may  be  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds 
for  a  convicted  felon. 

He  was  living,  with  a  dozen  other  convicts. 
In  one  of  the  townhouses  at  the  minimum  se- 
curity Vienna  Correctional  Center  here  in 
Southern  Illinois. 

Unlike  the  center's  other  townhouses, 
which  are  simply  dormitories,  this  one  has 
been  organized  by  a  Catholic  priest  into  a 
community,  with  self-Improvement  as  the 
members'  goal. 

Nearly  every  day  they  sit  down  and  tear 
Into  each  other  In  group  encounter  sessions 
designed  to  isolate  and  correct  character 
faults. 

The  men  make  up  a  sort  of  racial  cross 
section  of  America.  There  are  three  blacks. 
Including  Bernard,  a  young  street  dude  from 
Chicago.  There  are  eight  whites,  from  both 
urban  and  rural  Illinois.  There  Is  one  Puerto 
Rican. 

They  also  represent  a  cross  section  of  the 
crimes  people  fear  most.  Their  records  In- 
clude convictions  for  murder,  sex  crimes, 
robbery,  drug  seUlng  and  burglary.  Bernard 
(not  his  real  name)  Is  serving  time  for 
*rmed  robbery. 

In  the  encovmter  sessions,  the  men  often 


rage  at  each  other,  using  gross,  multi- 
syllabic profanities,  picking  at  faults  that 
ran.  the  gamut  of  human  faUlngs. 

One  day  It  was  Bernard's  turn.  According 
to  his  housemates,  Bernard  is  lazy  and  physi- 
cally dirty.  But  he  is  cool,  as  oool  as  Victor 
Green,  the  33-year-old  white  psychologist 
who  conducts  the  therapy  sessions. 

"Hey,  are  you  dirty?"  Green  asked  him 

"Am  I  what?" 

"Are  you  dirty?" 

"No." 

"You're  not  dirty?  Well,  then  your  sense 
of  reality  is  pretty  messed  up.  I'm  talking 
about  your  skin  and  your  hair.  You  can't 
see  how  dirty  you  are?"  Green  asked. 

"These  are  my  working  clothes,  man," 
came  the  answer,  drawled  slowly,  expresslon- 
lessly. 

It  was  discouraging  to  know  that  Bernard 
couldn't  see  "anything  as  obvious  as  the 
crud  on  your  skin."  Green  snapped  back. 

The  answer  was  slow,  almost  menacing. 
"Yeah,  well,  you  know,  all  black  people,  got 
uh  .  .  ."  Bernard  was  drowned  by  a  chorus 
of  abuse,  damning  him  for  bringing  up  race 
as  a  way  to  avoid  the  question. 

"Are  you  through  rappln'?"  he  asked, 
after  the  shouting  subsided.  "I  took  a  shower 
last  night." 

Again,  the  room  exploded.  Bernard  was 
caught  in  a  lie.  Three  of  his  housemates 
denied  he  had  taken  a  shower. 

A  slim.  Intense  young  man  from  southern 
Illinois  temporarily  lost  his  head.  The  veins 
stood  out  in  his  neck  as  he  ripped  off  a  string 
of  epithets  at  Bernard.  His  shouting  con- 
tinued long  after  the  others  had  finished. 

"You  know,  man,  you're  screwed  up."  said 
Bernard,  quietly. 

"We  are  all  screwed  up,"  came  the  reply. 

"It's  a  very  simple  question."  said  Green, 
getting  back  on  target.  "Are  you  dirty?" 

"Am  I  dirty?  I  hadn't  noticed." 

This  was  too  much  for  the  man  sitting 
next  to  Bernard.  Because  he  was  also  black 
In  his  early  20s,  the  rest  of  the  room  listened 
Intently. 

"Do  you  sleep  In  your  shirt?  Are  your  fin- 
gernails dirty?"  he  asked  Bernard. 

In  a  long,  rambling  monotone,  Bernard 
shifted  the  argument,  blaming  the  verbal  at- 
tacks against  him  on  the  attitudes  of  three 
of  the  whites  sitting  in  the  room. 

This  was  rejected  by  the  third  black,  a  ma-i 
in  his  early  40s  who  had  kept  silent. 

Again,  Bernard  tried  to  change  the  argu- 
ment, wondering  aloud  why  the  older  man 
rarely  criticized  him. 

"I  don't  talk  to  j'ou  like  that  much  be- 
cause I  don't  like  your  verbal  abuse.  When 
somebody  brings  you  something  valid  or  in- 
valid they  gotta  take  some  verbal  abuse  from 
you,"  said  the  older  man. 

"You  mean  you  do:i't  like  It?"  Bernard 
asked,  a  hint  of  mockery  in  his  voice.  An- 
other storm  of  abuse  broke  over  him. 

When  the  silence  returned,  the  older  man 
began  talking  with  an  intensity  that  seemed 
painful.  "Suddenly  he's  runnin'  around  like 
he's  extrollln,  his  black  manhood. 

"Well  I'm  a  black  man  and  I'll  be  god- 
dammed  If  I  want  to  be  like  you,  personally. 
And  if  my  daughter  married  anyone  like 
you,  I'd  disown  her." 

"Would  you  explain  that  more  clear?"  Ber- 
nard asked,  the  mockery  again  there.  The 
room  erupted  once  again. 

Bernard  never  lost  his  cool. 

"This  Is  gross,  man,"  said  a  young  gradu- 
ate student  in  psychology  who  had  come 
with  Green  to  observe.  "Wlio  taught  you  how 
to  be  so  defensive?" 

"I  wasn't  taught  to  be  so  defensive.  This 
is  how  I  am.  man,"  replied  Richard. 

"I  mean  how  can  you  ever  learn  to  be 
aw-ire  shout  anything?"  continued  the  stu- 
dent. 

"Well,  listen,  man,  have  you  ever  heard 
the  saying  that,  uh,  Rome  wasn't  built  in 
one  day,  man?"  came  the  reply  in  the  same 


drawled  monotone,  the  one  voice  that  did 
not  change  throughout  the  session. 

Again  the  room  exploded  in  profamty,  in 
impotent  rage  over  Richard. 

One  night  last  week.  Bernard  was  expeUed 
from  the  townhouse  by  its  director.  Father 
William  KeUy.  He  explained  that  the  young 
man  "refused  to  cooperate  fully"  in  the  unit's 
programs. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  16,  1972] 
"The  Hole"  Closed  in  Oklahoma 

McAlester,  Okla. — "The  Hole,"  a  dun- 
geon-like detention  facUity  for  women  in- 
mates at  the  state  prison  here,  will  be  sealed 
tomorrow  and  Its  occupants  moved  above 
ground. 

The  announcement  came  Friday  from  Jim 
Cook,  commissioner  of  charities  and  correc- 
tions, less  than  24  hours  after  a  letter  about 
alleged  conditions  wsis  smuggled  out  of  the 
underground  cellblock  and  delivered  to  news- 
men. 

Cook  took  newsmen  on  a  tour  of  the  fa- 
cility Friday  and  allowed  them  to  interview 
the  eight  women  Inmates. 

He  said  afterward  that  the  cells,  generally 
used  to  discipline  prisoners,  will  be  closed. 

Prison  officials  denied  that  conditions  in 
"The  Hole"  were  as  bad  as  portrayed  in  the 
anonymous  letter.  Cook  said  the  under- 
ground character  of  the  facility  probably 
caused  the  women  iiiore  psychological  stress 
than  physical  harm. 

RATS  AND    SNAKES 

The  letter,  typed  on  prison  stationery,  said 
the  cells  were  "dark,  dank,  overrun  v.ith  ver- 
min, rats,  snakes,  cockroaches  and  un- 
healthy." It  also  said  the  Inmates  could  not 
get  adequate  medical  care. 

Cook  said  he  hopes  the  entire  women's 
building  of  the  prison  can  be  v.icated  with 
the  addition  of  two  new  wings  for  the  modern 
Women's  Ward  No.  2  west  of  the  old  build- 
ing. 

He  said  Gov.  David  Hall's  proposed  budget, 
pending  before  the  legislature,  contains 
$150,000  to  $175,000  to  buUd  the  new  wings. 

One  inmate  told  the  newsmen  ,"We  pet  no 
visits,  no  newspapers,  no  radio,  no  TV,  no 
magazines  and  one  letter  a  month." 

"ain't  seen  doctor" 

Another  said.  "I  busted  up  my  finger  14 
days  ago  and  I  ain't  seen  a  doctor  yet." 

Only  one  girl  Interviewed  by  newsmen  who 
visited  the  facility  claimed  to  have  seen  a 
snake.  She  described  it  as  "a  long,  green 
one." 

One  Inmate  who  said  she  had  been  there  a 
long  time  said.  "If  I  hadn't  prayed,  I  would 
have  gone  out  of  my  mind." 

Reporters  saw  no  rats  but  many  Inmates 
complained  of  them,  as  well  as  frogs,  taran- 
tulas  and   scorpions. 

Each  cell  has  one  cot  and  a  mattress.  All 
except  one  had  water. 

Cook  said  he  believes  the  disciplinary 
measures  can  be  carried  out  sufficiently  in  a 
second-floor  cell  block  which  Is  similar  in 
construction  but  Is  dry  and  better  lighted. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Dec.  13.  1971] 
The  Swing  or  the  Prison  Pendulum 
(By  Jack  Waugh) 
"In  Japan  we  hate  crime,  but  not  crim- 
inals. They  are  part  of  our  family  and  they 
are   treated   as   such."   Atsushl   Nagashlma. 
Japanese  Ministry  of  Justice. 

"It  oughta  be  bulldozed  into  the  bay."  An 
ex-inmate,  pointing  toward  San  Quentin. 

New  York. — "The  Day  I  came  out  of  pris- 
on," says  Clyde  Thompson,  "17  other  men 
came  out  with  me.  My  sweetheart  was  there 
with  a  suit  of  clothes  for  me  to  wear.  But 
not  another  man  was  met." 

Once  a  murderer,  Clyde  Thompson  Is  now 
a  minister.  Never  in,  his  long  years  In  the 
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penitentiary  did  he  think  that  he  would  ever 
walk  out  from  behind  those  walls. 

Now,  13  years  later,  every  morning  of  every 
weekday,  he  stands  outside  the  bus  station  in 
HuntsvUle.  Texas,  meeting  the  unmet. 

At  about  9.  the  convicts  let  out  of  the 
Texas  Penitentiary  that  day  begin  to  drift 
down  from  the  Walls  Unit.  Clyde  Thompson's 
knowing  eye  spots  them  Instantly  In  their 
prison  Issue,  their  unpressed  grays  and  tans, 
their  lives  as  wrinkled  as  their  clothes.  If 
they  have  no  Job,  he  finds  them  one.  If  no 
place  to  go,  takes  them  Into  his  home. 

FLOTSAM    TURNED    LOOSE 

Every  day,  like  flotsam,  the  unmet  walk 
out  from  behind  the  walls  of  200  U.S.  pris- 
ons, tarnished  testimony  of  the  failure  of 
the  walls  that  have  held  them. 

David  Rothman.  a  penal  historian  from 
Columbia  University  has  said:  "The  rebel- 
lion and  the  hesitant,  finally  bloody,  put- 
down  of  the  Inmate  uprising  at  Attica  last 
September  was  curious.  Traditionally  no 
warden  would  have  waited  so  long  to  move 
in.  Hostages  or  not,  there  would  have  been 
no  pause,  no  delay,  as  there  was  at  Attica. 

"Why  did  the  correctional  authorities 
withhold,  then?  They  held  back  because  pris- 
ons are  losing  their  legitimacy.  There  was 
a  feeling  that  the  demands  of  the  Inmates 
were  sane — and  the  authorities  were  right 
[prison  officials  granted  all  but  three  of  the 
30  Inmate  demands  at  Attica);  Indeed,  peo- 
ple thought  all  those  things  had  been  in- 
stituted long  before." 

Attica  was  violent  testimony  that  they  had 
not.  More  than  a  hundred  years  of  prison 
•reform"  has  lef;  the  United  States  stiU  with 
-Atticas  and  San  Quentlns  and  Soledads  and 
Rah  ways. 

Criminologists  and  penologists  now  are 
beginning  to  think  the  unthinkable;  that 
prisons,  in  their  existing  form.  Indeed  have 
lost  their  legitimacy,  that  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  reform  has  worked  and  that  pris- 
on systems   must   be   totally   transformed. 

RELENTLESS  CYCLE 

Prisons,  like  pendulums,  make  repeated 
arcs  through  time.  Since  their  beginnings 
200  years  ago.  they  have  swung  again  and 
again  through  seven-step  cycles;  There  Is 
always  ( 1 )  brutality  and  neglect  inside  the 
walls,  triggering  (2)  inmate  rebellion,  which 
Is  (3»  quelled,  stirring  (4)  outrage  without 
the  walls  when  the  public  gets  wind  of  it 
and  demands  (5)  immediate  reform,  which  is 
followed  by  (6)  quiet  again,  in  the  asylum 
and  (7)  lapse  back  into  public  forgetfulness. 

Today  prisons  are  winging  again  through 
Phases  2.  3.  and  4.  headed  for  5,  en  route  to 
7  via  6  unless  the  cycle  Is  broken  as  It  never 
has  been  since  prisons  began. 

For  nearly  all  of  the  two  centuries  since 
the  Pennsylvania  Quakers  founded  the  first 
penitentiary  In  the  United  States,  the  legiti- 
macy of  prisons  and  their  reasons  for  exist- 
ing and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  run 
have  never  basically  been  questioned.  And 
Phase  I  in  the  cycle  always.  Inevitably,  has 
ended  in  Phase  7.  What  may  be  new  In  the 
cycle  that  is  repeating  Itself  In  the  1970's  Is 
that  prison  reformers  now  are  not  merely 
questioning  the  operation  of  the  present 
prison  system  but  Its  basic  legitimacy  Its 
reason  for  being. 

Prisons,  long  viewed  as  walls  of  fear  and 
terror  and  punishment,  are  potential  gate- 
ways of  promise. 

There  is  a  way  ultimately  to  transform 
prisons,  and  it  calls  for  the  best  from  the 
society  that  is  outside  the  walls.  The  solu- 
tions are  implicit  In  the  problems.  And  ave- 
nues of  action  will  surface  throughout  this 
series.  But  here  is  the  heart  of  the  matter, 
as  sifted  from  scores  of  Interviews  across 
the  U.S.,  Inside  and  outside  prison  walls- 

Problem:  Half  of  the  six  million  people 
arrested  every  year,  as  well  as  half  who  lan- 
guish behind  prison  bars  today  are  there  for 
so-called  "victimless"  crimes 


By  criminologists'  definitions,  drunks, 
gamblers,  prostitutes,  drug  addicts  and  oth- 
ers who  fall  Into  this  category  commit  crimes 
where  there  Is  no  immediately  visible  vic- 
tim— apart  from  the  offender  himself.  Thus, 
in  the  legal  sense,  these  crimes  are  said  to 
differ  from  violent  crimes  like  assault. 

Solution:  "Decriminalize"  the  law,  and 
send  the  committers  of  "moral  crimes" 
where  criminologists  now  are  demanding 
more  and  more  they  be  sent — elsewhere  but 
to  prison. 

Where?  Perhaps,  as  In  Massachusetts,  to 
drying-out  tanks  overnight,  or  as  In  Sweden, 
turned  over  to  specially  established  temper- 
ance boards,  or  to  narcotics  rehabilitation 
centers. 

Problem :  Offenders  are  sent  to  prison  to  do 
unequal  time  for  equal  crimes.  Out  of  the 
crazy  quilt  of  criminal  Justice  comes  a  tapes- 
try of  sentencing  and  parole  dictated  by 
the  arbitrary  whim  of  Judges,  Juries,  and 
parole  boards. 

Solution:  Make  uniform  the  law  that  sends 
people  to  prison  and  make  Just  and  sensitive 
the  decisions  that  let  them  out.  If  necessary, 
take  sentencing  out  of  the  hands  of  Judges 
and  Juries  and  put  it  In  the  hands  of  a  spe- 
cial prison  admissions  board,  which  could 
also  take  into  account  extenuating  circum- 
stances and  probation  where  It  seems  neces- 
sary. 

Problem:  Prisons  are  the  most  shrouded 
and  unopen  public  Institutions.  So  closed  off 
from  society's  eye  are  the  walls  that  prison 
officials  can  do  anything  to  anybody  Inside, 
and  nobody  outside  will  ever  know. 

Solution:  Open  up  the  prison  walls  to  un- 
limited community  and  press  scrutiny. 

Traditionally  prison  officials  and  the  press 
have  not  trusted  one  another.  One  solution: 
a  Code  of  Ethics"  to  govern  both  administra- 
tors and  newsmen.  Administrators  would 
grant  free  access  to  Inmates  and  guaids;  m 
return,  newsmen  would  confront  administra- 
tors with  evidence  of  oppressive  conditions 
and  also  write  the  administrators'  side. 

This  idea  Is  already  beginning  to  take 
shape  in  correctional  and  press  circles. 

Problem:  Men  and  women  still  go  out  of 
prisons  unmet,  homeless,  penniless,  and  Job- 
less, foredoomed  to  return  again. 

Solution:  Programs  shoiUd  be  devised  to 
ensure  that  no  convict  goes  back  on  the 
streets  without  a  Job  to  flU  and  a  place  to  go. 

Problem :  Prisoners  are  consigned  to  forced 
parlahshlp,  with  no  contact  and  no  continu- 
ity with  the  community  that  banished  them. 
They  forget  how  to  be  part  of  It  because  they 
aren't  allowed  to  be. 

Solution:  Make  prisons  a  part  of  society. 
The  community  should  not  only  be  aUowed 
to  see  inside  the  walls,  but  to  reach  out,  to 
visit,  to  encourage,  to  change,  to  reaccept, 
the  convict  It  has  banished.  Every  prison 
should  have  Its  own  dtlzen  advlswy  com- 
mittee. 

These  are  more  than  reforms.  They  are  the 
beginning  of  the  dismantling  of  the  prison 
Itself  as  It  has  traditionally  been  for  two 
centuries.  Ultimately  only  the  hardest  of 
criminals  need  to  go  to  prison — and  once 
there,  be  grouped  Into  small  enclaves  and 
made  the  subject  of  intensive  campaigns  of 
human  rehabilitation  and  salvage. 

This  Is  already  beginning  to  happen.  Some 
U.S.  penologists  see  Indications  that  only  the 
most  difficult  convicts  are  coming  into  their 
institutions  now. 

BIBLE    GIVEN    TO    A    KH-LER 

The  man  who  now  meets  the  unmet  at  the 
Huntsviiie  bus  station  was  himself  once  the 
most  feared  and  hardened  inmate  In  the 
Texas  Penitentiary.  Clyde  Thompson  killed 
two  men  to  get  there,  and  at  least  six  others 
were  slain  because  he  tried  four  times  to 
escape.  He  was  sentenced  twice  to  be  ex- 
ecuted In  the  electric  chair  and  finally  given 
three  life  terms  and  thrown  Into  isolation 
with  not  e\en  a  spoon  to  eat  with,  so  bad  a 
man  was  he  considered  to  be. 
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For  13  years  he  lay  In  roach-ridden  laola- 
tlon  at  Huntsvllle.  with  only  a  single  hole  in 
the  door  of  his  ceU  and  with  cockroaches  to 
eat  the  food  off  his  hands  at  night 

In  isolation  he  had  about  five  hours  of 
daylight  each  day  with  nothing  to  read  until 
a  guard  brought  him  a  Bible  which  at  first 
he  angrily  tried  to  refute,  couldn't  then 
started  to  memorize,  and,  finally,  to  live  by 

"The  time  was,"  he  says,  "when  I  wouid 
have  killed  any  man  who  stood  In  my  way 
to  breaking  out  of  that  penitentiary,  and  the 
time  came  when  those  prison  walls  could 
have  faUen  down  around  me  and  I  would  not 
have  left  imlees  I  was  told  I  could." 

ONLY    JULIA    WROTE 

After  he  was  released  from  Isolation  and 
cautiously  put  In  with  the  general  Inmate 
population,  he  began  conducting  Bible 
classes  behind  the  walls.  A  Huntsvllle  mln- 
Ister  heard  of  him  and  urged  the  congrega- 
tion to  write  him.  Only  one  did,  a  woman 
named  Julia.  She  went  to  visit  him.  And 
for  seven  years  she  devoted  her  life  to  getting 
Clyde  Thompson  out  of  prison.  One  day  13 
years  ago,  she  succeeded.  He  was  paroled 
And  the  warden  came  down  to  help  him 
tie  his  tie,  and  put  the  French  cuffs  on  the 
shirt  Julia  had  brought  him  because  hn 
didn't  know  how.  He  had  spent  23  years  b* 
hind  bars,  all  his  adult  life. 

Once  the  deadliest  kUler  In  the  TexM 
Penitentiary,  the  Rev.  Clyde  Thompson  la 
now  an  ordained  minister  In  the  Church  of 
Christ  "and  married  to  Sister  Julia."  He  has 
returned  to  HuntsvUle  and  made  the  pris- 
oners his  ministry. 

No  amount  of  prison  reform  got  Clyde 
Thompson  out  of  prison.  He  and  Julia  did  It 
with  little  help. 

Before  prisons  were  Invented,  society 
whipped  convicts  too  poor  to  fine,  and  fined 
those  too  rich  to  whip.  For  misdemeanors  and 
minor  felonies — the  stocks;  for  more  serious 
felonies— banishment;  for  capital  offenses— 
the  gallows. 

Cut  and  dried.  No  confusion.  No  prisons. 

FRIENDS    DEMAND    PEMITENCE 

Then  one  day  the  Friends  decided  prisoners 
ought  to  be  penitent  as  well  as  punished.  80 
why  not  a  "penitentiary?" 

Make  the  walls  four  feet  thick.  But  the 
walls  were  not  only  to  keep  the  convict  In, 
but  the  community  out.  The  theory  was: 
That's  the  only  way  a  man  can  be  penitent 
in  perfect  peace. 

Not  so  cut  and  dried. 

And  people  have  been  confused  ever  since. 
They  fiat-out  don't  know  what  prisons  ought 
to  be  for.  To  keep  society  safe  from  crimi- 
nals? Or  criminals  safe  from  society?  For 
vengeance?  For  punishment?  How  do  we 
treat  them  when  we  do  keep  them — bad? 
Good?  Do  we  love  them  until  they  are  better? 
Or  hate  them  forever?  Do  we  try  to  rehabili- 
tate them?  Educate  them?  Reform  them? 
Just  throw  away  the  key  and  forget  It?  Or 
do  we  do  all  those  things? 

We  do  all  those  things. 

Keeping  the  convict  strictly  In  and  com- 
munity Influence  strictly  out  Is  still  the  basic 
slab  of  penal  philosophy  on  which  modem 
prisons  in  the  U.S.  rest. 

Upon  It  was  built  the  highly  regimented, 
isolated  systems  that  exist  today  and  only 
now  show  signs  of  cracking.  Prisons  still  are 
built  away  from  the  community.  Inputs  and 
outputs  are  still  strictly  curbed.  The  two 
worlds  kept  as  separate  as  possible.  "Inside" 
and  "outside"  are  still  the  lines  of  demarca- 
tion of  prison  life. 

POTENTIAL  FOR  CHANCE 

The  potential  opportunity  is  to  change 
these  traditional  lines  of  demarcation,  and 
to  make  prisons  unnecessary  for  all  but  the 
most  hardened  and  murderous  of  felons. 

And  even  they  are  an  opportunity.  For  to 
say  some  men  are  good  only  for  throwing 
away  Is  to  deny  Clyde  Thompson. 

Some  prison  reform  has  spun  out  from 
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the  repeated  cycles  of  upheaval.  Probation 
and  parole  measures  have  been  changed.  In- 
determinate sentences  adopted,  halfway 
houses  started,  furloughs  instituted,  even 
convict  self-government  tried. 

Some  of  these,  billed  as  reforms,  have  come 
up  Prankenstelns,  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence, for  example.  Criminologist  Oresham 
Sykes  looks  at  the  rest  of  them  and  says, 
"They  may  not  have  made  a  wit's  bit  of  dif- 
ference. There  is  no  bard  evidence  that  they 
have." 

These  reforms  and  countless  others  are 
still  being  tried  within  the  nation's  prisons. 
Some  of  them  have  bettered  conditions  with- 
in the  walls,  but  all  of  them  together  have 
not  slowed  the  crime  rate  or  made  significant 
inroads  in  what  Is  still  the  major  problem — 
how  to  keep  a  man  out  of  prison  the  flrs1> 
time  and  if  he  is  released,  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  times. 

MOST-TALKED-ABOUT    REFORMS 

The  two  rising  stars  of  modern  reform,  the 
ones  being  talked  about  most  In  the  '70's, 
are  to  build  more  but  smaller,  more  special- 
ized, more  manageable  prisons;  and  to  bring 
prisons  and — more  Importantly — Inmates 
closer  to  the  community. 

The  first  of  these  Is  as  old  as  reform  It- 
self. And  It  is  subject  to  bursts  of  "what  good 
will  that  do?"  Counter  to  this  trend,  Texas 
Is  building  a  new  unit  that  will  house  2,000 
prisoners,  and  George  Beto,  director  of  the 
Texas  Department  of  Corrections,  Is  saying, 
"It  Isn't  size  that  matters — it's  how  the  place 
Is  run  that  matters." 

Another  prison  director,  Winston  Moore 
of  the  Cook  County  Jail,  is  saying  that  what 
Is  needed  Is,  "not  smaller  prisons  but  an  end 
to  Inept  prison  administration." 

And  Carrol  Waymon,  a  psychologist  in  Cal- 
ifornia. Is  saying,  "We  can  build  a  new  prison 
on  every  street  corner.  All  that  means  Is  that 
we'd  then  find  ways  to  fill  them  all,  even  if 
it  meant  devising  some  new  offenses  we 
haven't  yet  thought  of.  Just  because  the  new 
prisons  are  there  and  need  filling.  That's  the 
way  it  works." 

The  second  of  the  "new"  reforms — bring- 
ing Inmates  and  prisons  closer  to  the  commu- 
nity from  which  they  came  Isn't  new  either. 
But  it  Is  the  one  that  departs  from  the  old- 
as-prisons  philosophy  of  keeping  the  con- 
victs in  and  the  community  out,  and  both 
separate. 

It  Is  the  one  that  holds  promise  of  break- 
ing the  pendulum's  basic  swing.  It  Is  the 
one  that  may.  If  any  can  make  prisons  as  we 
know  them  obsolete.  Because  men  and  women 
who  reform  in  prison  are  those,  like  Clyde 
Thompson,  who  have  felt  the  touch  of  some- 
thing better.  Something  better  almost  al- 
ways means  the  touch  of  someone  better. 
And  that  something  and  someone  is  rarely 
found  within  prison  walls. 

Criminologist  Nerval  Morris  has  said :  "Re- 
form Is  faddy.  We  always  want  quick  and 
simple  and  cheap  solutions,  and  there  aren't 
any.  Reform  Is  not  short-winded." 

It  isn't  very  long-winded  either. 

Just  a  century  ago,  the  nation's  foremost 
reformers  met  In  Cincinnati  as  the  first  na- 
tional prison  association  and  adopted  a  Dec- 
laration of  Principles.  It  said  nearly  every- 
thing that  has  been  said  since: 

Reformation,  not  vindictive  suffering, 
should  be  the  rule  of  inmate  treatment; 
prisoner  classification  must  be  modernized; 
reward  a  prisoner  for  good  conduct;  stop 
making  corrections  Jobs  political,  since  that 
Is  the  chief  obstacle  to  reform;  officers  should 
be  trained;  disparities  and  inequities  In  pris- 
on sentences  should  be  removed. 

WORDS    FROM    THE    PAST 

It  said  a  prisoner  should  be  disciplined  so 
as  to  win  his  goodwill  and  preserve  his  self- 
respect;  prisons  should  make  for  Industrious 
freemen  rather  than  orderly  and  obedient 
prisoners;  prisons  should  be  small  with  like 
offenders  put  with  like;  the  law  should  lock 


up  "higher-ups"  In  crime  as  well  as  lesser 
operatives;  there  should  be  a  more  Judicious 
exercise  of  the  pardoning  power;  there  should 
be  better  prison  architecture  geared  for  hu- 
manity and  Inhabitation;  prison  manage- 
ment should  be  centralized;  prisoners  should 
get  social  training  by  proper  association;  and 
soclety-at-large  should  be  made  to  realize 
that  It  is  responsible  for  crime  too. 

Today  criminologist  Hans  W.  Mattick  gazes 
at  that  list  of  lofty  goals  and  snorts:  "They 
haven't  been  realized  yet  in  90  percent  of  the 
Institutions." 

Oresham  Sykes  also  contemplates  that  list 
from  a  century  ago  and  says:  "It  makes  me 
think  that  maybe  the  old  liberal  solutions 
to  this  prison  problem  make  sense.  What  is 
wrong  Is  we  haven't  been  applying  them. 
What  if  we  did  Just  what  we  always  said  we 
would  do — make  society  better?" 


Voices  Fbom  Behind  the  Walls 
(By  Jack  Waugh) 
"Prison?  It's  like  the  world  has  stopped 
and  you've  lost  contact  with  life;  like  you've 
stopped  living — yet  you  are." 

Inmate,  Texas  Woman's  Prison 
"There's   only   one   step   beyond   Jail — and 
that's  the  graveyard." 

Inmate,  Cook  County  Jail 

San  Francisco. — The  voices  from  behind 
the  walls  are  the  voices  of  felons  and  sinners 
mixed  together,  of  murderers  and  child  mo- 
lesters, burglars  and  bad-check  passers, 
rapists  and  robbers,  dope  pushers  and  dope 
takers,  draft  evaders  and  parole  violators, 
wife  beaters  and  husband  slayers. 

They  are  the  voices  of  the  poor  (many) 
and  the  rich  (few) ,  of  the  reformed  and  the 
unreformed,  the  angry  and  the  apathetic,  the 
guilty  and  the  Innocent;  of  those  who  should 
never  be  there  and  of  those  who,  some  say, 
should  never  be  let  out. 

Their  common  bond  Is  doing  time.  Their 
common  goal  Is  getting  out.  Their  common 
condition  is  that  they  got  caught.  Their 
common  Jailer  is  the  Inconsistent  criminal- 
Justice  system  that  sent  them  there. 

They  si>eek  with  no  common  tongue.  But 
here  Is  why  some  of  them  are  there  and  how 
they  feel  and  what  they  say: 

He  Is  black,  liad  a  wife,  and  couldn't  find 
a  Job  on  the  outside,  so  be  took  up  burglary. 
He  has  been  In  prison  11  years,  serving  out 
a  42-year  sentence  of  four  counts  of 
robbery: 

"We're  all  here  because  we  have  limited 
backgrounds.  I  have  it  broken  up  into 
thirds — one-third  of  the  limuites  shouldn't 
be  in  prison  at  all.  Another  third  should  only 
be  here  a  very  short  time.  And  the  last  third 
should  die  here  because  they  are  detrimental 
to  themselves  and  everybody  else. 

"Now,  in  this  prison,  80  percent  of  the 
problems  we  ba'^e  are  Inniate  Instituted. 
Man,  I  tell  you  there  has  been  a  time  when 
you  gave  the  Inmate  over  you  more  respect 
than  you  gave  a  guard.  The  worst  part  about 
prison  is  that  when  you  are  all  thrown  into 
the  same  coop  this  way  it  contributes  to  yotir 
wrong-headed  education.  Here  you  not  only 
learn  to  burglarize — from  experts — ^but  you 
enlarge  your  talents.  You  can  learn  to  be- 
come an  expert  safe  cracker  If  you  want  and 
you  can  learn  to  shoot  dope  if  you  don't 
know  how." 

He  was  18  when  he  was  first  sent  up  on  a 
narcotics  conviction  In  1953.  He  ha«  been  out 
twice  for  eight  months  each  and  back  in 
again  for  burglary  and  theft.  He  was  a  tough, 
rebellious  inmate,  a  hard  case,  so  he  spent 
nine  years  on  the  "line"  in  the  Texas  Peni- 
tentiary picking  cotton  and  hoeing  the 
ground.  He  has  passed  more  days  than  he 
cares  to  remember  in  solitary.  He  Is  a  Mexi- 
can-American, now  37,  and  about  to  be 
paroled: 

"Prison  has  been  a  home  where  I  stayed 
While  I  was  young  and  growing  up.  I  made  a 
parent  out  of  the  penitentiary.  It  has  been  a 


career  for  me.  And  when  I  went  out  I  was 
unable  to  adjust  to  the  free  world.  I  had 
become  dependent  on  this  place  and  I  wasn't 
prepared  for  the  outside.  I  didn't  want  to 
come  back,  but  I  couldn't  get  adjusted  out- 
side and  I  fell  right  back  into  my  old  way 
of  life.  I  wasn't  forced  to  do  it;  I  Just  wasn't 
prepared  for  anything  else. 

"The  penitentiary  has  changed.  There  Is 
still  brutality  here  If  a  man  needs  It  and  they 
wouldn't  hesitate  to  beat  your  brains  out  If 
you  insulted  an  officer.  And  It's  probably  still 
worse  In  other  pens.  But  there  are  methods 
now  to  discipline  a  man  without  brutality, 
little  things — shelling  a  gallon  of  peanuts, 
strict  rules,  no  talking  In  the  dining  hall. 
To  me  it's  worse  than  going  to  solitary." 

She  is  white.  22  years  old,  pregnant,  and  In 
prison,  sent  up  four  months  ago  on  a  bad- 
check  charge: 

"It's  lonely  here.  I  get  depressed  and  want 
a  friend  I  can  talk  to.  But  you  can't  make 
friends  with  anybody  or  the  matrons  assume 
Its  a  homofiexual  relationship  and  they  break 
it  up.  You  go  to  the  meos  hall  four  times 
with  the  same  girl  and  they  separate  you. 

"The  women  In  prison,  they  play  house. 
One  Is  the  daddy,  one  is  the  mother.  There  Is 
a  brother,  sister,  and  grandparents.  Most  of 
the  women  have  families  on  the  street  and 
they  do  It  Just  to  occupy  their  minds  or  to 
aggravate  the  matrons. 

"What  I  am  afraid  of  most  Is  being  locked 
In  that  c^l  at  night  by  myself,  going  into 
labor  and  not  being  able  to  get  a  matron 
there  on  time.  But  I  am  luckier  than  some. 
My  mother  will  come  and  get  my  baby  after 
it  Is  born,  and  I  won't  have  to  put  it  In  a 
foster  home  or  up  for  adoption," 

He  is  black  and  he  has  been  In  prison  In 
two  states.  Texas  and  California,  since  1951, 
most  of  his  adult  life,  and  each  time  on  a 
narcotics  charge,  the  last  time  in  Texas: 

"I  pled  guilty  as  most  of  us  do  In  Texas,  To 
fight  a  charge  without  money  Is  out  of  the 
question.  And  here  you  work,  pardner.  you 
work.  You  begin  to  realize  how  much  work  a 
human  being  can  do.  But  like  any  other  form 
of  prison  life,  it  Is  left  up  to  you  whether  you 
become  bitter  or  not.  Eventually  you  become 
conditioned  to  the  point  you  can  cope  with  it. 

"I  was  doln'  It  out  there,  man,  and  I  know 
I  had  to  pay.  But  you  have  got  to  know  If  a 
man  commits  a  crime  it's  not  the  end  of  the 
world  for  him. 

"By  getting  Into  this  bag  so  early  I  didn't 
know  what  else  to  do.  I  had  this  fixation  the 
first  time  I  got  out  of  San  Quentln — I  refused 
to  do  time  out  of  the  pen  and  in.  too.  1 
couldn't  accept  the  fact  that  parole  was  Just 
a  change  In  custody,  rather  than  a  release. 

"Now  It's  reached  the  point  If  I  get  out 
and  get  In  trouble  again,  I'll  get  throwed 
away.  The  struggle  I  have  Is  still  with  my- 
self. Can  I  get  out  there  and  make  it?  But  I 
believe  now  I  am  ready  and  I  have  never  said 
that  before." 

He  was  an  Iowa  farmer.  He  had  serv-ed 
time  In  his  home  state  for  burglary  in  the 
1950's.  Then  traveling  through  Texas  alone 
In  his  camper  In  1965.  he  was  stopped  by 
two  state  troopers,  got  angry,  hit  one,  got 
In  a  running  shootout  with  both,  and  got  17 
years.  Away  from  home,  the  lawyer  assigned 
him  by  the  court  was  a  law  partner  to  the 
District  Attorney  who  prosecuted  him.  His 
children  have  since  grown  up  back  In  Iowa, 
his  wife  has  divorced  him,  and  I  was  his  first 
visitor  In  6'/2  years  In  the  penitentiary. 

"It  makes  you  bitter.  I  can't  see  no  benefit 
in  keeping  a  man  in  so  long.  It  doesn't  deter 
others  from  committing  a  crime.  They  keep 
you  the  longest  possible  time.  I  came  up  for 
parole  In  1968,  but  the  parole  board  wrote 
me  a  form  letter  saying  it  would  review 
my  case  In  one  year  and  I  ha  vent  heard  back 
since." 

"She  Is  white  and  only  28.  But  she  haa 
seven  children  on  the  outside  and  a  husband 
m  prison.  The  family  couldn't  make  ends 
meet  so  she  passed  bad  checks  twice  and  this 
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Is  her  second  time  In.  Her  mother  has  two  of 
her  children,  her  mother-in-law  has  another, 
three  others  are  In  a  boys'  home  and  she  Is 
fighting  the  adoption  of  her  18-month-old 
daughter. 

"I've  learned  all  about  homosexuality  here. 
I  didn't  know  anything  about  It  before.  I 
have  learned  to  shoot  dope,  and  with  what 
I  have  learned  since  I  have  been  here  I  could 
even  be  a  better  check  buster  now." 

He  Is  one  of  42  men  on  death  row,  a  con- 
demned multiple  murderer.  Five  years  ago 
he  was  only  19  and  he  killed  his  common-law 
wife,  her  brother,  her  father,  and  a  state 
patrolman.  A  Mexican-American,  now  24,  he 
faces  a  capital  sentence,  four  99-year  sen- 
tences, and  one  25-year  sentence.  His  crime — 
murder  with  malice — Is  the  most  serious  a 
man  can  commit. 

He  is  an  outcast,  considered  too  bad  to 
live,  and  he  awaita  execution.  Sitting  in  the 
cross  breeze  of  the  "death  row"  day  room,  he 
says: 

"I  can  spread  my  arms  and  touch  both 
sides  of  my  cell,  and  that  is  my  whole  life. 

"We  are  looked  on  as  the  scum  of  the  earth. 
But  90  percent  of  the  men  on  death  row  are 
no  worse  than  the  rest  of  the  prison  popula- 
tion. It's  hard  to  get  a  death  sentence.  Most 
of  us.  If  we  had  money,  a  proper  defense, 
or  friends,  or  anyone  to  fight  for  us,  would 
have  never  gotten  death. 

"Most  of  us  have  no  objection  to  being 
punished  for  our  crimes.  But  justice  Ls  un- 
equal. Men  who  can't  fight  back  are  bound  to 
gei  a  more  severe  punishment  than  those 
who  can.  The  'D.A.'  isn't  out  to  see  justice 
done,  he  wants  to  get  a  conviction  and  build 
a  record.  He  was  while  and  I  was  brown.  He 
was  well  oft  and  I  was  poor.  His  social  status 
was  high,  mine  low.  He  knew  the  D.A.,  I 
didn't.  He  is  going  to  believe  the  state,  not 
me.  So  we^most  of  us  here — went  Into  court 
without  a  chance  in  the  world." 

Another  on  death  row,  white,  condemned 
to  the  chair  for  murder,  now  44  years  old, 
no  longer  hopes,  is  no  longer  optimistic,  and 
no  longer  wants  to  live— if  the  choice  is  a 
commuted  sentence: 

"I  pray  every  day  the  Supreme  Court 
doesn't  abolish  the  death  sentence  like 
they're  talking  about  doing,  because  then 
every  man  on  death  row— 650  of  us  in  this 
country — will  get  a  life  sentence  automati- 
cally. I  am  too  old  for  that  now.  I  would 
rather  sit  in  'Sparky'  (the  electric  chair)  and 
get  it  over  with.  When  they  electrocvite  me 
they  can't  do  nothing  to  me  then  but  bury 
me." 

Few  people  knew  who  Robert  Apablaza,  a 
housepainter,  was — or  cared.  Pour  years  ago 
he  was  arrested  for  selling  a  matchbox  full  of 
marijuana  to  undercover  agents  In  New  Or- 
leans, and  a  Judge  sentenced  him  to  50  years 
v.ith  no  provision  for  parole. 

It  was  not  until  four  years  later,  after  he 
had  escaped  once,  fled  to  New  York,  been  re- 
captured and  was  under  threat  of  extradition 
that  the  case  caught  the  eye  of  one  man,  Wil- 
liam vEinden  Heuvel,  chairman  of  New  York 
City's  Board  of  Corrections.  And  when  that 
happened  extradition  was  dropped  and  Mr. 
Apablaza  was  set  free. 

The  world  knew  who  the  sons  of  TV-per- 
sonality Johhny  Carson,  and  the  late  Sen. 
Robert  P.  Kennedy,  were.  They,  like  Robert 
Apablaza,  were  arrested  on  charges  of  drug 
poesesslon.  Neither  went  to  prison. 

Possession  is  not  the  same  as  selling  drugs, 
of  course;  observers  doubt,  however,  that 
children  of  such  prominent  citizens  would  re- 
ceive a  50-year  sentence  even  for  selling. 

In  Odessa,  Texas,  last  March,  a  Jury  found 
Bentura  Plores  guilty  of  selling  $10  worth  of 
heroin  to  an  undercover  agent  and  sentenced 
him  to  1.800  years  in  prison — the  penalty 
District  Attorney  John  Green  had  asked.  Sen- 
tences of  60  years.  88  years.  99  years,  and  250 
years  for  crimes  similarly  uncovered  have  la- 
sued  recently  from  Odessa  courtrooms.  All 
have  been  laid  on  Mexican-Americans.  All 
were  arrested  selling  drugs  to  the  same  un- 
dercover agent. 
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A  Jury  In  Dallas,  Texas,  going  Odessa  600 
years  better,  last  April  sentenced  Robert 
Floyd  Angel,  a  black  criminal  with  a  past 
record,  to  2,500  years  for  armed  robbery  and 
murder.  In  Dallas  other  sentences  of  1,001, 
1 ,000,  and  1 ,500  years  have  been  handed  down. 
An  inmate's  time  in  prison  continues  to  be 
at  the  whim  of  judge,  jury,  and  parole  board. 
Reformers  call  for  the  unbending  force  of 
consistent  punishment  for  like  crimes  across 
the  United  States,  even  to  establishing 
elected  boards  of  admlnlsslon,  sentencing, 
and  release  above  and  beyond  the  courts  and 
parole  boards. 

The  boards  would  have  the  same  latitude 
Judges  now  have  to  consider  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances. The  aim  of  the  reform  would  be 
to  end  the  wide  divergence  of  sentencing  now 
found  in  the  U.S. 

This  would  confine  the  court's  function  to 
saying  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

The  boards  should  Include  prominent  local 
citizens  along  with  penitentiary  officials. 
Membership  should  be  regarded  as  a  prestig- 
ious as  well  as  a  responsible  position — rather 
like  local  school  boards  are  today.  Boards 
should  be  set  up  for  each  state  prison  system. 
As  yet,  most  talk  among  specialists  deals 
only  with  taking  sentencing  ovit  of  the  courts. 
The  concept  of  the  new  boards  is  not  yet 
widely  discussed,  or  accepted;  it  has  not  been 
tested;  but  prison  reformers  agree  that  it  ap- 
pears to  be  at  least  one  logical  way  to  tackle 
the  current  patchwork  of  sentencing  proce- 
dures, which  often  turns  up  bizarre  results. 
Another  approach,  already  begun.  Is  to 
work  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  Judges;  such 
efforts  continue. 

Most  criminologists,  prison  officials,  and 
Inmates  agree  that  unequal  sentencing  Is 
among  the  first  orders  of  business  In  any 
prison  reform — more  pressing  than  all  the 
internal  reform  of  prison  life  behind  the 
walls,  more  critical  and  urgent  than  all  the 
rehabilitation  and  work-release  programs  and 
half-way  houses  put  together. 

The  fact  of  uneven  justice  lands  hardest  of 
all  on  the  black  and  minority  poor.  Blacks 
and  Mexican-Americans  alone  now  make  up 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  Inmate  popula- 
tion of  some  of  the  nation's  prisons — Cali- 
fornia for  one.  And  as  many  as  85  percent  of 
the  inmates  in  some  prisons  in  large  urban 
states  are  black.  These  ratios  run  far  in  ex- 
cess of  black  and  Chlcano  percentages  of  the 
total  population. 

Moreover,  most  prisons,  as  they  have  al- 
ways been,  are  cesspools  for  the  poor,  their 
walls  and  pickets  holding  men  and  women 
without  money  or  influence,  who  had  com- 
mitted their  crimes  In  the  first  place  for  that 
reason,  and  who  went  to  court  with  a  poor 
legal  defense  or  no  defense  at  all. 

Eighty  percent  of  all  crimes  in  the  country 
are  committed  for  money.  And  the  poor  con- 
stitute an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  In- 
mates now  In  United  States  prisons. 

John  Irving,  an  ex-Inmate  turned  sociolo- 
gist, who  has  been  out  of  prison  for  15  years 
but  has  made  its  study  his  life  work  ever 
since,  says:  "The  poor  Inmate  is  seeing  more 
sharply  than  ever  before  that  crime  is  ram- 
pant throughout  the  system,  committed  by 
rich  and  poor  alike.  And  he  is  asking  why 
am  I  the  o:ily  one  going  to  prison." 

Not  only  are  the  accused  unevenly  sen- 
tenced for  Identical  crimes  but  one  half  of 
them  are  sent  to  prison  for  crimes  that  are 
not  crimes  against  persons  or  property  in  the 
strictly  legal  sense. 

These  are  crimes  which  are  said  to  have 
no  immediate,  visible  "victims."  As  criminol- 
ogists see  It,  no  one  has  had  his  property  or 
person  violated  against  his  will  In  such 
crimes,  which  are  not  seen  as  crimes  ag^alnst 
society  as  such. 

There  are  200,000  inmates  In  U.S.  prisons. 
15.000  of  them  women.  Six  million  adults  are 
arrested  every  year  in  the  United  States  for 
nontrafflc  offenses.  More  than  3  million  of 
them  are  for  what  George  Beto,  director  of 
the  Texas  Department  of  Corrections  calls 
"sins  instead  of  crimes." 


Among  them  according  to  legal  definition- 
drunkenness  (which  accounts  for  one  out  of 
every  three  nontrafflc  arrests  every  year) 
drug  addicts,  gambling,  disorderly  conduct 
vagarancy.  abortion,  juvenUe  delinquency" 
and  a  mix  of  sex  offenses — adultery,  statutory 
rape,  carnal  knowledge,  prostitution,  pornog- 
raphy,  and  obscenity. 

Washington,  D.C.,  has  a  sextet  called  the 
Washington  Six,  a  half  dozen  drunks,  who 
have  been  arrested  1,409  times  among  them 
for  public  drunkenness.  Collectively  they 
have  spent  125  years  in  the  city's  jails  and 
prisons. 

Several  states  are  mulling  the  dectimlnal- 
izlng  of  their  laws.  At  least  one,  Massachu- 
setts, has  acted.  Governor  Francis  W.  Sargent 
in  November  signed  a  law  making  public 
drunkenness  without  an  accompanying  fel- 
ony a  medical  matter  rather  than  a  criminal 
offense. 

Velda  Dobbs.  for  20  years  Warden  at  Goree, 
the  Texas  women's  prison,  says,  "There  was  a 
time  when  the  black  narcotics  case  just 
wasn't  In  this  prison.  In  the  last  two  years 
it  has  become  the  No.  1  offense  of  the  Inmates 
here.  Murder  used  to  be,  but  now  it  Is  only 
No.  4.  Theft  and  bad-check  passing  both 
rank  above  it  as  an  offense  women  are 
committing." 

Crime  at  any  given  time  Is  what  leaders 
define  it  to  be.  Criminologist  Gresham  Sykes, 
of  the  University  of  Denver  says:  "Remem- 
ber, in  his  time,  Jesus  Christ  was  a  criminal, 
too,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  crucifixion! 
What  would  you  do  with  a  'criminal'  like  him 
today — put  him  through  psychotherapy  and 
rehabilitate  him?" 

For  blacks,  prison  is  an  extension  of  the 
life  they  live  In  the  ghettos.  Ninety  percent 
of  all  black  males  can  expect  to  go  to  Jail  or 
prison  sometime  In  their  life.  "And  what 
acts  society  now  calls  criminal,"  says  Jose 
Paris,  a  black  Attica  ex-Inmate,  "are  the  very 
acts  we  call  survival." 

Prom  Lockstep  to  Clenched  Fist 
(By  Jack  Waugh) 

"What  do  you  do  to  rehabilitate  a  political 
prisoner — brainwash  him?" — Criminologist 
Gresham  Sykes. 

Attica,  N.Y. — 1821.  Prisoners  moving  down 
the  dlmllt  cell-block  row,  single  file,  each 
looking  over  the  shoulder  of  the  man  in 
front,  their  faces  inclined  to  the  right,  their 
feet  sliding  and  shuffling  in  demeaning  uni- 
son. The  lockstep.  The  trademark  of  the  con- 
vict that  was. 

1971.  A  single  inmate's  arm  upthrust 
through  the  bars  in  defiant  anger  and  out- 
rage. A  clenched  flst — the  trademark  of  a 
convict  that  Is. 

Most  of  the  150  years  between  the  lockstep 
and  the  clenched  fist  were  the  years  of  the 
prison  warden,  guard,  and  corrections  officer. 
He  was  unquestioned  authority  with  unques- 
tioned power.  Now  the  inmate  Is  beginning  to 
question  that  authority  and  that  power — and 
he  has  listeners  outside  the  walls. 

Behind  this  turn  smolders  an  active  new 
element  in  prison  life,  which,  whUe  there 
before,  was  slumbering.  Modern  criminolo- 
gists and  penologists  called  It  the  politiciz- 
ing—also known  as  the  radicalizing — of  the 
prisoner.  And  it  is  as  active  In  prisons  now  as 
a  charged  electron. 

Nearly  every  warden  and  prison  director  in 
the  United  States  believes  with  Russell  G. 
Oswald,  the  unsmiling,  sad  figure  of  Attica, 
director  of  the  New  York  Department  of 
Corrections,  who  said:  "It  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult problem  we  face  in  prisons  today." 

A    TWO-SIDED    PROBLEM 

It  can  be  viewed  from  two  angles:  It  is 
straight-out  agitation,  fomented  from  the 
outside,  nurtured  from  the  Inside,  highly- 
organized,  conspiratorial,  and  destructive  of 
the  prison  as  an  institution.  That  is  how 
most  guards  and  corrections  officers  see  It. 

Or  it  can  be  seen  as  a  wave  of  hope.  ThaX, 
Is  how  the  prisoners  themselves  and  critics 
of  prisons  outside  the  walls  see  It.  Those  bly- 
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ouacked  In  the  latter  camp  believe  with  the 
prison  psychologist  from  California  who  says : 
"What  politicizing  has  done  is  give  greater 
hope  and  determination  to  an  inmate  to  re- 
sist becoming  a  vegetable  and  a  robot  behind 
those  walls." 

There  are  also  two  ways  to  look  at  whether 
prisoners  are  truly  political  or  not.  One  view- 
point says  flatly,  "The  robber  who  holds  up 
the  service  station  and  shoots  and  kills  the 
manager — he's  a  political  prisoner?  That  man 
is  a  criminal." 

The  other  point  of  view:  Society  made  him 
do  it,  whatever  It  was.  Poor,  he  has  no  Job, 
no  money,  he  faces  a  wall  of  discrimination, 
a  world  on  the  outside  that  to  him  is  cruel 
and  puts  him  down.  The  crime  that  he  com- 
mitted was  against  a  corrupt  society  that 
puts  him  down  politically.  No  matter  what 
he  did.  he  is  a  political  prisoner. 

This  view  sets  Winston  Moore's  teeth  on 
edge.  The  black  director  of  the  Cook  County 
Jail  in  Chicago  says,  "You  let  that  philoso- 
phy prevail  and  what  you've  got  Is  an  out 
for  every  prisoner,  no  matter  how  heinous 
his  crime.  It's  the  system's  fault,  therefore 
he  doesn't  have  to  do  anything  for  remorse. 
Now  he  can  go  out  and  kill  you  again.  Re- 
habilitation is  Impossible  when  you  tell  a 
man  it  wasn't  his  fault." 

The  rise  of  the  political -prisoner  syndrome 
parallels  the  development  on  the  outside 
of  black  militancy. 

Buffalo  law  professor  Herman  Schwartz 
says:  "Prison  Is  for  blacks  Just  a  stopping 
point  through  life,  a  natiu-al  extension  of 
his  existence  on  the  streets."  Or  as  one  ex- 
Attica  Inmate  puts  It:  "Our  communities  are 
already  prisons  to  us.  Jail  Is  Just  a  concen- 
tration camp." 

All  sides  agree  that  some  prisoners  are 
truly  political,  especially  now  that  draft  re- 
slsters  and  others  who  In  some  way  bridle 
against  the  system  are  occupying  more  cells 
than  ever.  And  so  are  such  convicted  political 
assassins  as  Slrhan  Slrhan  and  James  Earl 
Ray. 

RADICAL  LEADERSHIP  STRONG 

And  whether  all  prisoners  are  political  Is 
an  academic  question  because,  as  criminolo- 
gist Gresham  Sykes  says,  "Whether  they  are 
or  not.  they  believe  they  are,  and  that  Is 
what  matters.  You  can't  arrest  a  black  man 
In  San  Francisco  today  wdthout  It  being  con- 
sidered a  political  act." 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  political  move- 
ment in  the  prison  cellblock  and  yard  has 
had  black  leadership,  dating  back  to  Malcolm 
X.  the  slain  Black  Muslim  who  served  time 
In  Massachusetts  prisons  in  the  late  '40's  and 
early  '50's.  He  was  to  become  the  father- 
philosopher  of  the  radical  movement  In 
American  prisons. 

Since  his  time,  the  Black  Muslims.  Joined 
by  the  Black  Panthers  and  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
Young  Lords,  have  grown  to  make  tip  the 
nub.  nucleus,  and  leadership  of  the  radical 
movement  behind  prison  walls.  The  Panthers 
are  still  a  force  Inside  prisons,  though  their 
Importance  has  declined  outside.  The  arm 
with  the  clenched  flst  is  predominantly  a 
black  arm. 

The  focus  of  the  militancy  on  the  streets 
which  shook  the  nation's  cities  In  the  '60*s 
has  shifted  now  behind  the  walls.  Indeed, 
a  case  can  be  made  that  one  of  the  reasons 
the  streets  are  now  quiet  Is  that  much  of 
the  black  leadership  once  active  in  the  ghet- 
tos is  now  In  prison. 

While  the  political  revolt  in  the  cellblock 
broke  out  in  the  '70's.  It  Incubated  for  a  full 
two  decades. 

John  Irwin's  goatee  twitches  when  he 
tracks  back  into  the  roots  of  the  movement. 
Though  v.hlte,  he  was  a  part  of  it.  Now  an 
associate  professor  of  sociology  at  San  Fran- 
cisco State  College,  he  was  for  Ave  years — 
from  1952  to  1957 — an  Inmate  .n  'he  Cali- 
fornia prison  system 

FROM    PRIVILEGES    TO    RIGHTS 

He  says:  "It  started  with  a  few  books.  We 
read  behind  those  walls,  those  of  us  Inclined 


that  way.  And  we  got  ourselves  into  little 
intellectual  cliques.  We  traded  books.  It  was 
going  on  In  prisons  all  over,  and  the  reading 
was  remarkably  the  same  from  prison  to 
prison — most  of  it  running  to  literature,  the 
humanities,  history.  I  was  reading  the  same 
books  Malcolm  X  and  later  Eldrldge  Cleaver 
were  residing — among  them  J.  B.  Bury's  "His- 
tory of  Greece,"  Will  Diu^nt's  "History  of 
Civilization,"  H.  G.  Wells'  "Outline  of  His- 
tory," and  Gibbon's  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire." 

"That  was  the  foundation.  It  was  what 
we  were  all  all  reading,  but  we  were  Just 
the  beginning.  Now  It  has  gone  to  the  more 
radicalized  Marxist  stuff — Mao,  Guevara,  and 
the  black  protest  literature.  We  didn't  have 
that  black  rage  smoldering  in  us.  It  was  a 
socialist  dream  I  had.  These  new  convicts 
have  the  radical  dream." 

The  lockstep  Inmate  wanted  privileges.  The 
clenched-first  Inmate  wants  rights.  And  that's 
the  critical  difference  between  the  convict 
world  of  then  and  now.  That  difference  kept 
prisoners  in  lockstep  then;  It  is  firing  the 
political  rebellion  now. 

John  Irwin  believes  that  the  only  right 
that  should  be  denied  the  convict  U  the  right 
to  roam.  Besides  living  under  the  shadow  of 
punishment — which  every  inmate  considers 
denial  enough — the  felon  Is  denied  the  right 
to  vote  In  some  states  even  after  he  has 
served  his  time.  In  many  prisons,  his  mail 
Is  censored  throughout  his  prison  life.  He 
has  none  of  the  rights  Inherent  In  the  "free 
world" — free  speech,  the  right  to  assemble, 
the  right  to  advocate,  in  some  cases  not  even 
the  right  to  worship  as  he  wishes. 

California  psychologist  Carrol  Wajmion  says 
there  Is  "a  deep  dichotomy  about  prisons.  We 
are  taught  from  the  time  we  are  born  that 
this  Is  a  democracy.  We  are  taught  to  pro- 
test, to  take  our  grievances  to  the  proper 
authorities.  We  are  schooled  to  believe  we 
have  rights  and  we  are  taught  we  should 
caucus,  apply  pressure — anything  to  protect 
them. 

"But  when  you  go  to  prison,  you  are  to 
stop  all  that  at  once,  cut  it  off.  Yet  you  are 
the  same  person  who  went  in  only  suddenly 
everything  you  were  taught  was  right  be- 
comes v^rong." 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and 
the  National  Committee  for  Prisoners'  Rights 
(NCPR)  are  spearheading  a  legal  war  raging 
now  within  and  without  the  walls.  It  aims 
to  restore  such  rights  to  inmates  In  the  peni- 
tentiary cellblocks. 

LEGAL     ATTACK     CLARIFYING 

The  legal  action  so  far  centers  on  what 
the  lawyers  in  the  briefs  call  "cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment" — solitary,  bread  and 
water,  physical  abuse,  and  the  myriad  of  tra- 
ditional mental  hardships  convicts  are  heir 
to. 

The  Landman  decision,  handed  down  In 
Virginia  on  the  last  day  of  October  this  year, 
has  successfully  attacked  some  of  these  basic 
breaches  of  human  rights  and  t>ecome  a 
model  for  the  legal  push  Inside  the  walls. 

In  It,  the  court  ordered  the  Virginia  State 
Penitentiary  System  to  halt  a  host  of  "cruel 
and  unusual  punishments" — bread  and  water 
diets;  the  use  of  chains,  handcuffs,  or  tear 
gas  unnecessarily;  holding  inmates  nude  for 
extended  periods  of  time. 

It  forbids  prisons  to  clamp  inmates  In  a 
solitary  cell  with  any  other  Inmate  except 
when  necessary  and  then  only  for  a  short 
time.  The  court  ordered  the  penitentiary  to 
hew  to  minimum  due-process  standards  and 
it  guaranteed  convicts  sole,  unimpeded  access 
to  the  courts  and  to  counsel. 

Other  ever-more-sophisticated  cases  are 
headed  for  court  dockets  in  the  country,  ad- 
dressing the  civil  rights  of  due  process, 
speech,  and  freedom  from  censorship.  And 
cases  are  now  mounting  to  break  open  the 
prison  walls  to  greater  press  and  community 
scrutiny.  The  ACLU  in  New  York  has  just 
initiated  a  court  suit  aimed  at  forcing  the 
federal   prisons  to   permit   press   interviews 


with  individual  inmates,  a  practice  they  have 
never  permitted. 

UNIONS     A     GOAL     NOW 

This  basic  drive  for  fundamental  rights  for 
convicts  has  spawned  a  natural  extension — 
prisoner's  unions.  They  are  working  outside 
the  prison  walls  to  become  the  bargaining 
agents  for  inmates  within. 

The  leading  prisoner's  union  in  the  coun- 
try was  founded  in  California  Just  last  spring 
by  a  group  of  ex-inmates  headed  by  John 
Irwin.  Its  program  are  nearly  Identical  to 
demands  that  surfaced  In  the  Attica  rebel- 
lion last  September.  The  union  wants  to  be- 
come the  inmates'  collective  bargaining 
agent  not  only  for  human  and  civil  rights 
but  for  such  alien  ideas  to  prison  life  as  a 
liveable  wage. 

Canada  is  even  now  experimenting  with 
higher  wage  scales  for  its  Inmates:  Sweden 
h£is  long  paid  Its  prisoners  relatively  well. 

This  new,  cresting  wave  of  civil-rights  de- 
mands Is  viewed  by  corrections  officers  with 
puzzlement.  To  them,  baisic  Inmate's  rights 
are  what  one  warden  says  they  are:  "The 
right  to  food,  lodging,  and  clothing,  and  the 
right  to  do  time  without  Interference  from 
others.  But  decisions  about  what  is  good  for 
him  and  not  good  for  him — they  cant  be  his 
to  make." 

1961    SraiKE  BECAME  POLITICAL 

It  Is  the  abrupt  veermg  away  from  the 
basic  philosophy  of  "do  your  own  number 
and  get  out"  that  shakes  prison  officers  every- 
where. The  new  number  is  collective  action. 
And  that  Is  what  polltlclzatlon  and  radlcal- 
Izatlon  is.  Officers  In  every  penitentiary  are 
resisting  it  with  every  device  at  their  com- 
mand. They  believe  it  represents  a  serious 
threat  to  the  stability  of  the  prison  and  to 
the  well-being  of  other  prisoners. 

Some  140  years  have  passed  on  American 
penal  history  since  the  shuffling  lockstep  was 
the  pervading  sound  of  prison  life.  During 
those  years  the  struggle  behind  the  walls  was 
for  better  food,  better  living  conditions,  and 
freedom  from  brutality. 

Then  In  February,  1961,  Inmates  at  Cali- 
fornia's Folsom  prison  went  on  strike.  It 
started  as  a  traditional  rebellion  against 
prison  conditions,  but  it  mutated  into  a  set 
of  demands  that  were  political  in  nature.  It 
was  the  first.  And  the  subsequent  Folsom 
Manifesto  has  since  spread  through  the 
penitentiaries  of  the  country. 

Elements  of  the  manifesto  surfaced  in  full- 
blown view  In  the  Attica  uprising  last  Sep- 
tember. The  political  issue  was,  with  that, 
clearly  out  In  the  open. 

The  demands  for  amnesty  for  offenses  com- 
mitted during  riots,  the  call  for  deportation 
to  a  "non-lmperlallst  country"  (to  which  so- 
cieties before  prisons  would  have  said.  "Why 
not?"— banishment  was  a  chief  tenet  of  cor- 
rection then)  are  all  ideas  of  the  age  of  the 
politicized  prisoner. 

The  genesis  of  the  clenched  fist  was  Fol- 
som. But  Its  end  Is  nowhere  in  sight. 

Two   Views  of  One  System 
(By  Jack  Waugh) 

THE    officers 

"There  Is  no  good  penitentiary.  To  be 
confined,  to  be  restricted,  to  not  be  able  to 
make  any  decisions  that  affect  your  future — 
If  that's  your  future  life,  then  being  locked 
up  30  years  in  the  Shamrock  Hilton  would 
be  bad." — Robert  Miers.  Inmate,  Texas  State 
Prison. 

Huntsville.  Tex.— They  call  him  "walking 
George."  And  it's  a  name  he  earns.  George 
Beto  Is  director  of  the  Texas  Department  of 
Corrections,  the  czar  of  Texas  prisons.  His 
domain  Is  $25  mllUon-a-year  business.  His 
constituency  is  15.600  convicted  felons — 
murderers,  sex  offenders,  rapists,  robbers,  and 
dope  pushers. 

He  has  brought  the  Texas  prison  system 
about  as  far  into  the  20th  century  as  any  in 
the  country. 
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A  big-shouldered  Texan,  he  leads  a  con- 
stant round  through  the  system's  14  units. 
He  walks  anywhere  within  the  walls  without 
fear,  watching,  talking,  available  to  any  In- 
mate who  wants  to  approach  him — and  many 
do.  There  Is  no  unit  In  his  empire  he  doesn't 
visit  in  his  big  black  Fury  III  at  least  once 
a  month — and  most  of  them  more  often  than 
that. 

His  philosophy  of  corrections  reaches  down 
to  the  last  cell  In  the  uttermost  unit  of  the 
system  because  he  literally  takes  it  there 
himself.  And  It  Is  a  simple  one: 

The  enemy  is  innaate  Idleness,  so  you  put 
him  to  work.  It  Is  also  jsermlsslveness,  so  your 
discipline  is  swift  and  sure.  But  even  in 
security,  the  atmosphere  Is  relaxed.  They 
may  be  the  waste  of  society,  but  they  are 
still  human  beings,  so  listen  to  what  they 
say  and  help  them  if  you  can.  Understand 
them,  know  them.  There  are  only  two  ways — 
either  you  run  the  prison  or  the  inmates  run 
you.  And  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  pris- 
ons— clean  or  dirty. 

Working  that  philosophy,  George  Beto  has 
built  the  Texas  prison  system  Into  a  Beto- 
run,  clean,  highly  disciplined  industrial 
dynasty.  Every  inmate  who  Is  able  bodied 
works,  and  gets  no  salary.  Every  prison  struc- 
ture in  the  system  has  been  built  by  the 
Inmates  themselves — many  of  them  are 
highly  skilled. 

There  are  no  less  than  a  dozen  prison  in- 
dustries within  the  system.  The  Texas  De- 
partment of  Corrections  runs  textile  mills 
and  a  box  factory.  It  makes  brushes  and 
furniture,  brooms  and  mops,  soaps,  waxes 
and  detergents,  garments,  mattresses,  shoes, 
belts,  and  license  plates.  It  retreads  tires, 
cans  food,  repairs  Texas  school  buses,  and 
makes  dentures.  Prom  September,  1970, 
through  Augxist,  '71,  it  generated  $7,083 ,07'7 
in  industrial  sales.  Besides  this,  it  main- 
tains machine  shops,  printshops,  and  wood- 
working shops  for  exclusive  in-prison  use. 

FARMING     JtrST    AS      VAST 

A  Texas  work-use  law  permits  the  prison 
to  produce  Industrial  products  for  other  tax- 
supported  activities  in  the  state.  And  unlike 
many  prisons  it  gets  little  static  from  labor 
unions.  (California  law  forbids  its  prisons  to 
build  anything  worth  more  than  $2,000  with 
Inmate  labor.)  The  machinery  and  equip- 
ment used  in  the  penitentiary  shops  is  mod- 
ern and  up  to  date.  "The  secret  of  good  pri- 
son Industry,"  George  Beto  says,  "Is  good 
equipment.  You  can't  'poor-boy'  it.  This  Is 
no  horse-and-buggy  operation." 

The  agricultural  side  of  the  Texas  prison 
system  is  Just  as  vast.  Some  200  inmate  cow- 
boys wrangle  20.000  head  of  cattle  on  peni- 
tentiary ranges.  And  from  its  crop  rows, 
tended  by  inmates  on  the  line  (3,000  inmates 
work  as  farm  labor ) ,  comes  most  of  the  food 
that  feeds  the  system's  15.600  Inmates. 

Prom  the  penitentiary's  fields  and  pasture- 
lands,  mills,  and  refineries  come  16,000  head 
of  hogs  every  year,  3,500  head  of  cattle  to 
slaughter,  80.000  dozen  eggs,  100.000  chickens 
9  million  pounds  of  milk,  100.000  pounds  of 
cheese,  50.000  gallons  of  ribbon  cane  syrup, 
120.000  pounds  of  peanut  butter  from  prison- 
grown  peanuts,  3'i  million  pounds  of  Irish 
potatoes.  2  million  pounds  of  sweet  potatoes, 
360,000  pounds  of  milled  rice,  one-quarter 
million  pounds  of  corn  meal,  400,000  gallons 
of  canned  products,  and  6  million  to  8  mil- 
lion pounds  of  fresh  vegetables. 

Of  the  60  cents'  worth  of  food  each  Inmate 
In  the  system  consumes  a  day,  only  13  cents' 
worth  has  to  be  bought.  Everything  e;se  Is 
produced  within  the  penitentiary's  105,000- 
acre  empire,  and  all  of  It  by  Inmate  labor. 

The  first  Job  every  Inmate  gets  coming  Into 
the  Texas  system,  if  he  Is  able  bodied,  U  six 
months  on  the  line — hard,  back-bending  la- 
bor in  the  fields,  and  recalcitrant,  rebellious 
prisoners  are  often  sent  back  to  the  line  as 
punishment.  On-the-line  inmates  labor  un- 
der a  gun.  Armed  bosses  on  horseback  super- 
vise as  the  Inmates  stoop  in  the  fields.  A  boss 
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called  the  "long  arm,"  with  a  high-powered 
rifle  over  the  saddlehorn,  watches  from  a 
distance  for  any  sign  of  an  attempted  break. 
"The  thing  our  critics  criticize  us  hardest 
for,"  says  Byron  Frierson,  the  man  who  for 
25  years  has  superintended  the  system's  vast 
agricultural  program,  is  that  "George  Beto 
makes  inmates  work.  And  to  a  lot  of  people 
work  is  a  dirty  word.  But  permissiveness  and 
idleness  are  the  powderkegs  of  prison  lifa 
We  don't  admit  either  one  here." 

CELLBLOCKS    HAD    BEEN    CALDRONS 

It  has  taken  George  Beto  10  years  to  build 
the  Texas  penitentiary  into  the  industrlal- 
agrlcvUtural  barony  it  is.  picking  up  where 
his  predecessor.  O.  B.  Ellis,  had  left  off  in  the 
early  'BO's. 

In  the  pre-Ellis  days  before  1948,  the  Texas 
system  was  a  sump  tank  of  deterioration. 
Prisoners  ran  the  units,  and  the  tanks  and 
cellblocks  were  caldrons  of  terror,  extortion, 
and  forced  rape.  Pictures  taken  during  those 
years  line  the  corridors  of  virtually  every 
unit  in  the  system,  and  George  Beto  smiles 
as  he  passes  them  and  says,  "I  hang  them 
there  lest  we  forget  the  way  it  used  to  be." 
The  Texas  system  also  reflects  George 
Beto's  fixation  with  education.  A  classics 
scholar  and  former  college  president  who 
reads  Greek  and  Latin,  he  maintains  an 
education  program  that  goes  up  through  the 
Junior-college  level  and  Is  manned  by  ed- 
ucators from  Texas  school  systems.  Many 
Inmates  who  are  Illiterate  when  they  come 
read  before  they  leave — they  are  forced  to  go 
through  school  up  to  the  eighth  grade.  Other 
inmates  with  deficient  educations  have  gone 
all  the  way  through  the  Junior-college  pro- 
gram. One-half  of  all  Texas  Inmates  are  In- 
volved In  the  educational  program  on  some 
level. 

George  Beto  likes  to  remind  visitors  whom 
he  personally — and  often — tews  along  in  his 
wake  that  because  of  the  education  program 
the  average  IQ  of  the  Texas  inmates  has 
jumped  10  points  in  10  years.  It  was  85. 
Now  it's  95. 

The  14  units  in  the  Texas  system  range 
from  the  maximum-security  Ellis  unit,  where 
the  toughest  prisoners,  the  high-escape  risks, 
are  incarcerated,  to  the  prerelease  center 
called  the  Jester  unit,  a  prison  without  walls 
where  convicts  about  to  be  paroled  or  dis- 
charged roam  on  an  institution  that  looks 
like  a  campus,  attending  lectures  geared  to 
helping  them  make  it  back  In  the  "free 
world."  There  are  no  high-towered  pickets 
with  searchlights  at  Jester  or  "long  arms" 
or  tracking  dogs.  The  only  guns  are  locked 
up  In  a  gun  case  In  the  warden's  office. 

But  as  much  as  George  Beto  walks,  it  Is 
the  bosses  and  officers,  men  such  as  0.  L.  Mc- 
Adams,  who  has  been  a  warden  in  the  sys- 
tem for  30  years,  who  must  deal  with  him 
day  by  day.  White,  rough  hewn,  with  little 
formal  education,  authoritarian,  with  the 
nickname  "Bear  Tracks"  ("big  as  a  bear  and 
he  leaves  tracks  in  every  prison  where  he 
goes") ,  he  has  a  legend  about  him  that  trans- 
cends Texas  borders.  C.  L.  McAdams  is  the 
most  feared  warden  in  the  Texas  system. 

Three  Inmates  I  talked  with  who  had 
ser\ed  under  him  considered  him  the  ulti- 
mate sadist.  But  others  said  that  he  runs  a 
tight,  tight  prison  and  respect  him  for  It. 
Clyde  Thompson,  an  ex-Inmate  who  served 
28  years  In  the  Texas  penitentiary,  says  of 
him,  "If  you  keep  your  business  straight,  you 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  McAdams.  If  you 
don't  he's  the  last  warden  you  would  want 
over  you." 

"TREAT    'EM    FIRM,    BtTT   FAIR" 

He  has  spent  a  career  in  the  corrections 
system  trouble-shooting  In  the  toughest  of 
the  Texas  units. 

He  says:  "I  got  one  philosophy,  you  treat 
'em  firm,  but  fair.  And  you  treat  'em  all  alike 
and  you  keep  'em  working  because  Idleness  Is 
the  devil's  workshop." 

Warden  McAdams  Is  the  perfect  example 


of  the  strict  authoritarian  prison  boss  Hl« 
relationship  to  the  Inmate  is  as  parent  to 
child.  As  we  walked  the  corridors  of  the 
Wynne  unit  in  HuntsvUle  together,  the  pris- 
oners who  approached  him,  or  whom  he  called 
in  because  they  wanted  to  see  him,  were 
treated  as  errant  kids,  and  they  acted  that 
way.  If  they  had  had  hats,  they  would  have 
been  In  hand. 

His  tactics,  though  he  came  by  them  natur- 
ally, are  textbook  methods  In  the  successful 
handling  of  the  defiant  and  undisciplined 
child. 

In  1948  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Retrieve 
unit  in  south  Texas,  it  was  run  by  prisoners 
and  out  of  control.  The  month  before  he 
came,  one  Inmate  had  beheaded  another  with 
a  meat  cleaver  in  the  dining  hall.  And  only 
three  days  after  he  arrived  the  inmates 
"struck"  in  the  mess  hall  and  demanded  to 
negotiate  with  the  warden. 

McAdams  strode  into  the  hall,  didn't  say  a 
word,  but  picked  up  the  nearest  Inmate  by 
the  scruff  of  the  shirt  and  dragged  him  out 
Into  the  corridor  alone  and  demanded  what 
his  grievance  was.  One  by  one  he  took  the 
Inmates  out,  not  permitting  them  to  nego- 
tiate as  a  group,  but  Isolating  them,  separat- 
ing them,  until  he  had  found  the  leaders 
and  thrown  them  into  solitary. 

One  Texas  Inmate  has  said  of  C.  L.  Mc- 
Adams. "The  man  knows  the  inmate  so  well 
that  there  is  almost  no  difference  between 
us.  He  can  look  down  Into  that  cell  tank 
and  tell  you  what  you're  thinking.  Bear 
Tracks  would  make  a  perfect  convict." 

Of  prisoners.  Bear  Tracks  says,  "Those  that 
don't  like  me  don't  like  me  because  I  don't 
let  them  do  what  they  want."  Moreover,  In 
any  confrontation  C.  L.  McAdams,  like  any 
parent,  one  way  or  the  other,  always  holds 
the  upper  hand. 

And  In  Texas,  so  does  the  entire  prison 
system. 

THE   INMATES 

JUke  Mlddleton  got  out  of  the  Texas 
penitentiary  four  months  ago.  He  had  been 
in  nearly  two  years,  and  the  memory  of  it  is 
still  heavy  on  his  mind,  the  taste  of  it  stlU 
bitter  on  his  tongue. 

"In  dehumanizing  men,"  he  says.  "Texas 
has  got  to  rank  with  the  worst. 

"They  have  a  system  in  Texas  called  'the 
big  bitch'  and  it  ought  to  be  outlawed.  A 
man  can  be  convicted  and  go  to  the  pen  three 
times  on  felony  charges.  Then  he  can  be 
out  three  days,  be  picked  up  on  the  street 
for  the  smallest  Infraction,  and  with  those 
three  convictions  behind  him  be  sent  back 
again — and  this  time  for  life.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  men  in  Texas  prisons  on  'the  bitch.' 

"And  In  there,  you  don't  know  the  things 
the  bosses  (guards)  do  to  degrade  and  make 
you  less  than  a  man.  Your  life  Is  a  constant 
strip-down.  Every  man  that  works  goes 
through  a  strip  shakedown  twice  a  day  in 
all  weather,  when  he  comes  in  for  limch 
and  when  he  comes  back  In  the  evening.  On 
construction  Jobs  you  can  get  strip  shake- 
downs four  times  a  day — to  keep  you  from 
taking  anything  in  and  bringing  anything 
out. 

"And  there  Is  nothing  stopping  bosses  from 
taking  off  on  convicts.  A  whole  squad  of 
men  back  from  'the  line'  could  have  done 
something  to  make  a  boss  mad,  and  they  are 
put  up  against  the  wall  and  that  means  you 
are  going  to  solitary,  too." 

"YOU  AREN'T  WOKKIN'  FAST  ENOUGH" 

"One  day  I  was  chipping  rock  with  a  ball- 
peen  hammer,"  he  says,  "and  this  boss — we 
had  had  trouble  before,  he  didn't  like  me— 
kept  watching  me  and  said,  'You  aren't 
workln'  fast  enough.'  He  said.  'Use  the  sledge 
In  one  hand  and  the  chisel  In  the  other.' 
Well,  that  meant  having  to  swing  a  sledge 
one-handed.  That  sledge  weighed  30  or  40 
pounds  and  1  couldn't  swing  it.  And  that 
boss  went  into  a  screaming  fit.  put  me  on  the 
wall,   and  called  the  assistant  warden.  He 
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charged  me  with  never  working  and  doing 
some  agitating — a  bad  offense  In  a  Texas 
prison. 

"I  went  to  trial  before  the  assistant  war- 
den, the  captain,  and  a  sergeant  and  ex- 
plained I  physically  couldn't  swing  that 
sledge.  I  spent  8  hours  on  that  wall  and  then 
went  into  solitary.  I  was  there  7  days.  And 
the  warden  came  in  and  said,  'You  ready  to 
come  out?'  and  I  said,  'I'm  not  going  to  swing 
that  sledge,  warden,'  and  he  said.  "Then  you 
stay  in  there  some  more.'  And  I  was  In  there 
another  15  days." 

In  the  Texas  prisons,  the  bosses  maintain 
a  system  of  building  tenders — Inmates  put  In 
charge  of  tanks  and  cellblocks,  and  handed  a 
measure  of  power  and  authority  over  the 
other  inmates.  It  is  a  hark-back  to  the  old 
days  of  giving  power  to  selected  inmates. 

Every  inmate  I  talked  to  within  the  Texas 
system  complained  that  at  one  time  or  an- 
other he  had  been  brutalized  by  building 
tenders,  or  knew  men  who  had,  while  of- 
ficers turned  their  backs  or  gave  tacit  ap- 
proval." 

"It's  the  way  the  bosses  get  to  a  man  they 
don't  like  without  having  to  lay  a  hand  on 
him  themselves,"  Mike  Mlddleton  says.  "Man, 
I  know  if  they  get  a  real  bad  agitator,  they 
send  him  to  solitary  and  his  chances  of  get- 
ting out  of  there  without  being  beat  up  are 
sUm.  The  building-tender  system  can  lead 
to  real  violence  and  even  death  for  some- 
body. 

"One  tender  got  killed  In  our  unit  over  a 
newspaper.  This  Mexican  kid  named  Prank 
wanted  to  read  the  paper,  but  the  buUding 
tender  took  it  and  gave  it  to  a  white  inmate 
instead.  Prank  went  and  got  a  shank — there 
were  a  dozen  or  more  knives  stashed  away 
in  that  tank — and  stabbed  him  15  times.  And 
instead  of  taking  him  into  Houston  40  miles 
away  they  headed  with  him  to  HuntsvUle 
180  miles  north.  The  tender  died  that  night. 

"They  put  Prank  In  lockup  for  60  days. 
but  he  never  came  to  trial  and  he  was  finally 
put  back  into  the  general  population.  I  guess 
to  this  day  he  literally  believes  he  can  get 
away  with  murder." 

"KILL-OR-BE-KILIXD"    IMPRESSION 

"To  survive  In  the  penitentiary."  Mike  said. 
"you  have  got  to  radiate  the  Impression  that 
you  are  willing  to  kill  or  be  killed,  that  men 
can't  push  you  and  get  away  with  it.  You 
are  being  tested  all  the  time.  Prison  life  is 
full  of  strong  Inmates  preying  on  the  weaker. 
And  forced  rape  is  the  way  one  man  subjects 
and  shows  his  authority  and  status  by  sub- 
jecting another  to  his  will.  You  save  your- 
self from  this  by  Instant  violence  yourself, 
establishing  yourself  immediately  as  a  dan- 
gerous man  to  fool  with.  Or  you  Just  radiate 
an  aura  of  superiority  of  'I-don't-care-about- 
any-of-you' — In  effect  Isolate  yourself  from 
the  general  population.  You  are  there,  but 
you're  not  there.  Either  way  you  have  got  to 
let  other  inmates  know  that  you  wouldn't 
hesitate  to  creep  up  on  a  guy  and  slit  his 
throat  if  you  are  pushed  hard  enough. 

"There  Is  a  strict  unv?rltten  inmate  code 
in  the  penitentiary.  And  It  has  got  to  be 
strictly  obeyed.  Men  are  not  In  a  good  mood 
very  often  In  prison.  If  ever.  Asking  a  man, 
'What's  the  biggest  score  [robbery]  Job  you 
ever  pulled?"  or  sitting  on  his  bunk  un- 
invited, or  rapping  with  a  man  without  find- 
ing something  about  him  first — those  are 
things  you  never  do.  And  when  you  brush 
against  a  man,  you  bad  better  apologize.  If 
you  don't  then  the  man  is  free  to  do  what 
he  wants  to  you.  I  have  seen  a  shank  put  in 
a  man's  back  for  that." 

"MAKE  YOURSELF  SMALL" 

"And  the  only  way  to  really  make  It  with 
the  bosses  is  to  withdraw  Into  yourself,  both 
mentally  and  physically — literally  make 
yourself  as  small  as  possible.  It's  another 
way  they  dehumanize  you.  They  want  you  to 
make  no  waves  In  prison  and  they  want  you 
to  make  no  waves  when  you  get  out. 


"On  the  surface  the  Texas  prison  system 
seems  to  run  with  few  attempted  breaks — 
there  are  about  a  dozen  each  year — without 
sit-downs,  without  bucks  against  prison  au- 
thority, without  riot  or  rebellion." 

Mike  Mlddleton  says  such  things  happen, 
but  officials  have  so  much  strength  It  never 
gets  out. 

"A  man."  he  says,  "must  realize  when  he 
revolts  against  prison  authority  that  he  is 
putting  his  life  on  the  line. 

"In  Texas  they  have  the  full  power  to  use 
any  weapon  in  any  way  to  put  down  any 
rebellion.  It  is  a  rule — by  any  means  neces- 
sary, a  wipe-'em-out  attitude. 

"And  convicts  have  a  low  threshold  of 
boredom.  It's  usually  a  case  of  'what  are  we 
doing  today,  rioting  today,  huh?'  The  mo- 
notony Is  ever  present. 

"And  if  a  man  stays  in  that  place  long 
enough  he  becomes  as  docile  as  sheep.  Even- 
tually they  break  most  men — not  all  of  them, 
but  most  of  them." 

A  black  inmate  who  had  served  time  in  the 
Retrieve  unit,  where  Mike  Mlddleton  also 
made  time,  and  who  had  been  in  both  the 
California  and  Texas  prisons,  says,  "The  man 
is  right.  I  see  it  in  the  blacks.  The  difference 
Is  they  all  get  domesticated  here.  Those  black 
brothers  become  like  house  cats  In  this  peni- 
tentiary." 


The  Jailer  and  the  Jailed 
(By  Jack  Waugh) 

"In  the  big  prisons  there  are  still  areas 
where  guards  won't  go." — Criminologist  Ner- 
val Morris. 

"We  were  set  for  a  guided  tour  of  the 
prison  and  the  warden  asked  If  he  could  go 
along  because  he  was  afraid  to  go  by  him- 
self."— Winston  Moore,  executive  director. 
Cook  County  Jail. 

Chicago. — Since  Attica,  every  prison  of- 
ficer in  the  U.S.  today  pays  a  price — the 
price  of  an  uneasy  mind. 

Guards  In  partictilar.  on  the  line  with  In- 
mates day  In  and  day  out,  live  In  a  state  of 
tension.  It  Is  having  two  effects : 

It  is  driving  them  to  be  tough,  but  it  is 
also  driving  many  toward  advocating  re- 
forms inside  the  walls — for  their  ovrai  safety. 
A  radicalizing  of  guards  has  accomi>anied  a 
radicalizing  of  Inmates. 

Some  guards  in  some  prisons  are  very 
tough  indeed.  They  tolerate  not  the  slightest 
deviation  from  rule.  The  next  step  beyond 
that  is  brutality. 

More  moderate  guards  believe  that  strict 
discipline  is  Indeed  necessary — but  that  re- 
forms are  an  equally  necessary  part  of  an 
overall  answer  to  conditions  that  produce  an 
uprising  like  Attica.  Guards  who  become 
liberal  In  demanding  prison  reform  find 
themselves  aligned  with  Inmates  against 
prison  administrators. 

Says  P.  J.  Ciampa,  director  of  organization 
for  the  Correctional  Officers'  Union  in  New 
York: 

"The  foot  dragging  in  prison  reforms  Is  at 
the  top.  You  wouldn't  believe  some  of  the 
meetings  I've  been  to  with  wardens.  You 
could  close  your  eyes  and  swear  you  were 
hearing  a  chet^  Edward  G.  Robinson  movie." 

demands  spelled  out 

After  Attica,  the  International  Union  of 
American  Pedersil,  State,  Local,  and  Munici- 
pal Employees,  which  Is  the  bargaining  agent 
for  New  York's  correctional  officers,  angrily 
spelled  out  a  list  of  demands : 

Greater  safety:  better  restitution  to  the 
families  of  guard  hostages;  improved  con- 
ditions for  inmates;  better  training  for  of- 
ficers; better  radio  communication  within 
the  walls;  more  decisive  firepower  with  which 
to  put  down  an  Inmate  uprising.  All  were 
granted. 

Most  prisons  that  ran  without  visible 
trouble  and  rebellion  are  citadels  of  author- 
itarianism. In  some  cases  It  Is  tempered  with 
b\unanlty;  in  other  cases  not.  The  inmate, 


In  any  case,  is  clearly  the  caged  and  the 
guards  the  keepers. 

Wardens  who  run  their  prisons  that  way 
tend  to  look  on  the  delay  In  moving  against 
rebelling  Inmates  at  Attica,  and  on  experi- 
ments in  Inmate  self-rule,  such  as  Is  being 
practiced  now  at  Washington  State's  maxi- 
mum security  prison  in  Walla  Walla,  with 
horror.  The  Walla  Walla  inmates  have  an 
elected  Inmate  government  and  sit  in  coun- 
cils of  self-determination  over  their  prison 
life. 

FAILURE    FORESEEN 

At  least  three  wardens  and  prison  directors 
of  totally  divergent  backgrounds — Winston 
Moore,  black  warden  of  the  Cook  County  Jail; 
George  Beto,  white  director  of  the  Texas 
prisons;  and  James  Park,  San  Quentin's  asso- 
ciate warden  and  a  clinical  psychologist — 
look  at  the  Walla  Walla  experiment  and 
predict  certain  disaster. 

The  prison  walls  attract  certain  kinds  of 
men  as  guards  Just  as  they  attract  certain 
kinds  of  men  as  inmates.  "Though  there  are 
marked  exceptions,  the  prison  sj-stems  of 
the  U.S.  draw  heavily  on  men  in  "their  late 
30's  or  early  40s  who  have  retired  from  the 
military  services. 

As  we  walked  down  the  long,  near-empty 
corridor  toward  death  row  in  one  prison,  the 
correctional  officer  assigned  as  my  escort, 
said,  "I've  only  been  here  a  few  months.  Just 
got  out  of  the  Marines  after  20  years.  Had  to 
have  something  to  do  and  this  seemed  kind 
of  natural." 

In  the  New  Mexico  state  prison,  for  in- 
stance, a  veteran  gets  preference  when  he 
applies  to  be  a  guard.  Plve  points  are  added 
automatically  to  his  test  score,  whatever  it 
Is,  and  often  make  the  difference  between 
his  being  hired  and  not  hired.  Most  of  the 
guards  In  the  prison  are  ex-servicemen.  In 
San  Quentln,  also,  many  of  the  guards  have 
a  military  background. 

SERGEANT-PRIVATE    RELATIONSHIP 

There  is  a  lot  of  Intellectual  and  emotional 
comfort  In  prisons — despite  the  tentative 
terror  there — that  the  guard  with  a  military 
bent  can  slide  Into  quickly.  The  relationship 
of  guard  to  inmate  Is  one  of  sergeant  to  pri- 
vate, drill  Instructor  to  raw  recruit. 

Few  men  live  closer — yet  farther  apart — 
than  the  Jailer  and  the  Jailed. 

Some  95  percent  of  guards  are  white;  half 
of  all  Inmates  In  the  VS.  are  either  black  or 
brown,  and  In  some  prisons  In  urban  states, 
the  ratio  of  black  Inmates  reaches  as  high  as 
85  percent. 

Twenty-six  percent  of  all  guards  are  over 
50  years  old;  the  average  age  of  Inmates  is 
under  30. 

Most  guards  and  officers  are  middle  class; 
most  convicts  are  lower  class.  Most  inmates 
in  American  prisons  come  from  the  big  cities; 
most  guards  still  come  from  the  Isolated  back 
country  where  many  prisons  are  situated. 

salaries  have  been  low 

Salaries  for  guards  have  been  low,  though 
some  have  risen  In  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  Across  the  U.S.,  21  percent  of  all  guards 
make  more  than  S8,000  a  year.  A  breakdown 
shows  that  36  percent  earn  less  than  $6,000 
a  year;  43  p)ercent  earn  between  $6,000  and 
$8,000  a  year;  16  percent  earn  between  $8,000 
and  $10,000;  and  5  percent  earn  more  than 
$10,000. 

Albert  Curtis  earns  $10,500  a  year  as  a  ser- 
geant in  the  Cook  County  Jail.  White,  he 
works  in  a  world  that  is  85  percent  black. 
Most  unusually,  his  prison  director  is  black, 
his  lieutenant  is  black,  and  all  of  the  offi- 
cers under  him  are  black.  More  typically,  8 
out  of  every  10  Inmates  are  black. 

He  Is  a  studied,  skilled  practitioner  of  the 
guard-Inmate  relationship. 

We  stood  in  the  cellblock  together,  our 
backs  against  the  bars  as  the  Inmates  began 
to  pass  through  the  mess  line,  their  tin 
plates  in  their  hands.  The  menu  was  beans 
and  frankfurters  and  bread. 
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Sergeant  Curtis  always  stands  Inside  the 
cellblock  when  the  men  eat,  "to  make  sure 
the  weaker  don't  get  left  out." 

BANTER   OF   THE   '"PtTT   DOWN" 

His  banter  is  the  banter  of  the  "put  down": 

"Don't  push  off  me  again,"  he  growls  in 
mock  threat  to  one  Inmate,  "or  I  will  make 
you  look  like  those  ^ans."  Then  to  another 
passing  Inmate  making  a  remark  about  the 
food.  "That's  all  you  ate  at  home.  I  don't 
know  what  you're  griping  about." 

"Come  on,"  he  shouted  out  Into  the  cell- 
block,  "all  you  black  Muslims  [who  don't  eat 
pork  for  religious  reasons)  come  up  here  and 
get  those  hot  dogs." 

As  the  inmates  filed  by,  he  said  to  me:  "I 
rap  to  them.  I  put  them  down  in  a  way.  They 
are  all  different.  Some  I  know  from  the  neigh- 
borhood on  a  first-name  basis.  Some  I  don't 
talk  to  at  all  or  speak  respectfully  to.  Others, 
if  I  don't  call  them  dumb  and  rap  on  them, 
they  would  be  hurt." 

Breaking  off,  he  said,  "OK,  you  two,  In  a 
minute  I'm  going  to  slap  both  of  ya.  And  If 
that  cigarette  falls  in  the  food,  you're  goln" 
to  eat  It  all." 

GUARD   KNOWS   PATOIS 

Lt.  Ned  Lenoir  comes  from  a  different  world 
than  Albert  Curtis.  A  black  man,  born  In 
Mississippi,  raised  in  the  ghetto,  he  Is  one 
of  the  less  than  5  percent  of  the  correctional 
officers  in  U.S.  prisons  who  are  not  white.  As 
a  lieutenant,  he  earns  $11,500  a  year. 

He  moves  through  the  tiers  and  the  cor- 
ridors of  the  Cook  County  Jail,  a  two-way 
radio  crammed  Into  his  hip  pocket,  the  clat- 
ter of  the  cellblocks  and  the  steady  drone  of 
prison  life  competing  with  much  of  what  he 
says. 

Prom  the  streets  originally  himself  he 
instantly  catches  the  near-whispered  patois 
of  the  black  Inmate.  He  believes  being  black 
In  a  largely  black  Inmate  world  gives  him 
an  advantage  most  white  correctional  of- 
ficers don't  have.  But  he  also  Insists  that 
color  doesn't  basically  matter.  He  says: 

"We  treat  the  Inmates  like  human  be- 
ings. Most  of  the  time  we  ask  them  to  do 
something  rather  than  rapping  them  along- 
side the  head.  That's  why  we  have  had  no 
riots.  No  matter  what  their  crime.  It  Isn't 
your  Job  to  Judge  them,  but  to  keep  them 
safe." 

Lt.  Lester  Sykes,  black,  only  27 — about  the 
same  age  as  the  average  Cook  County  In- 
mate— Is  Ned  Lenoir's  peer.  He  also  earns 
$11,500  a  year.  Together  they  supervise  much 
of  the  day-to-day  routine  In  the  bleak  old 
prison  on  Chicago's  California  Avenue. 

EVEN    REVOLUTIONARY    HANDSHAKE 

If  anything,  Lt.  Sykes  Is  even  more  attuned 
to  the  patois  and  rhythms  of  the  Inmates 
than  Ned  Lenoir,  down  to  greeting  a  strang- 
er with  the  revolutionary  handshake.  Easy 
and  smiling,  he  moves  up  the  catwalks  that 
face  off  Into  the  cells  of  his  units.  He  Is  a 
stickler  for  order.  By  Jallhouse  rules.  In- 
mates may  stuff  a  Bible,  a  dictionary,  law 
books,  and  an  ashtray  between  the  bars  of 
their  cells.  But  everything  else  must  be  kept 
inside  away  from  the  bars.  A  violation  brings 
on  a  Sykes  dress  down : 

"You  sleep  here,  man?" 

"Yeh." 

"You  know  better  than  to  put  your  shoes 
In  those  bars,  man,  take  'em  down." 

It  Is  like  a  father  chastising  a  wayward 
sen. 

As  Lt.  Sykes  moves  down  the  catwalks  and 
out  into  the  corridor  again  he  says,  "We 
make  a  big  thing  out  of  a  man  keeping  his 
cell  clean,  because  If  we  don't,  he  starts  to 
tlilnklng  he  Is  finished." 

Some  black  guards  can  develop  a  rapport 
with  black  Inmates,  but  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  black  guards  In  the  U.S.  Is  no  guar- 
antee of  instant  solutions,  experts  point  out. 
Many  blacks  don't  want  to  be  guards  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  and  some  prison  admin- 
istrators simply  discriminate  against  any 
black  who  might  want  to  become  a  guard. 


MORE    BLACKS    MIGHT    HELP 

More  black  guards  might  help,  however, 
in  Jails  where  white  Inmates  are  in  a  small 
minority,  reformers  say. 

Better  training  is  also  desirable,  they  say. 
Today,  most  training  for  guards  Is  on  the 
job.  It  ranges  from  about  two  weeks  to  six 
weeks.  Sometimes  a  new  guard  Is  simply 
told  where  to  go — and  he  goes,  on  his  own. 

Conscientious  prison  officials  are  looking 
for  better  methods,  mixing  in  classroom  In- 
struction. In  New  York,  correctional  officers 
themselves  have  pushed  for  reforms,  and 
every  guard  In  the  New  York  system  now  re- 
ceives some  form  of  training. 

On  discipline,  the  correctional  philosophy 
of  a  black  guard  who  successfully  keeps  order 
and  a  white  guard  who  does  Is  remarkably 
the  same. 

In  the  Cook  County  Jail  the  ring  "61"  on 
the  Interprison  phone  system  Is  a  Mayday 
call.  It  means  trouble  In  some  cellblock. 
Within  20  seconds  Ned  Lenoir  and  Lester 
Sykes  can  be  In  any  cellblock  In  the  prison. 

When  five  Inmates  two  years  ago  took 
guards  hostage  and  put  knives  to  their 
throats  in  an  Isolation  cellblock,  Ned  Lenoir 
was  beaten  to  the  scene  only  by  Winston 
Moore,  the  executive  director  himself  (also 
black).  In  a  rush  of  running  officers  they 
stormed  the  cellblock  without  hesitation  and 
disarmed  the  Inmates. 

NO   TALK,    NO    HESITATION 

T'nere  was  no  negotiation,  no  talk,  no  hesi- 
tating over  hostages.  It  weis  no  different  than 
what  a  hard-nosed  white  warden  would  do 
In  the  Texas  penitentiary. 

A  primary  reason  for  Increased  tension  be- 
tween most  guards  and  most  inmates  is 
that  the  social  structure  of  life  behind  the 
walls  has  been  sharply  realigned  in  the 
decades  since  the  1940's. 

Traditionally,  prisons  were  run  In  relative 
quiet  within  the  structure  of  a  guard-inmate 
trade-off.  White  guards  handed  over  limited 
power  to  selected  white  Inmate  leaders  in 
return  for  keeping  prisons  calm  and  riot 
free. 

But  now  "Inmate  power"  has  changed 
color,  from  white  to  black.  Blacks  are  now 
the  leaders  In  the  ceil  blocks  and  prison 
yards,  and  the  guards,  still  overwhelmingly 
white,  don't  want  to  give  power  to  them. 

That  fact,  criminologist  Gresham  Sykes 
says,  "is  breaking  down  traditional  institu- 
tional and  social  patterns  In  American  pris- 
ons." The  result  is  instability  In  prison 
yards  everywhere  and  prisons  on  the  edge 
of  riot  and  rebellion.  Dr.  Sykes  says,  "Twenty 
I>ercent  or  30  percent  of  any  Inmate  body 
acting  as  a  unit  can  bring  a  prison  to  a 
standstill."  There  Is  scarcely  a  penitentiary 
In  any  major  urban  state  today  that  hasn't 
that  potential  Just  In  Its  black  Inmate  popu- 
lation alone. 

ANOTHER    SHIFT    UNDER    WAY 

Another  critical  shift  Is  under  way  behind 
the  walls.  And  It  Issues  from  the  same  foun- 
talnhead — the  rise  of  young  black  Inmates. 
Largely  through  their  eyes,  prisoners  are  look- 
ing at  guards  differently  than  ever  before. 

Tony  Newland,  a  white  ex-Inmate  who  has 
spent  nearly  half  of  his  life  behind  bars  at 
Polsom,  Soledad,  and  San  Quentln.  describes 
it  this  way: 

"Inmates  have  redefined  the  enemy.  And 
he  is  the  correctional  officer.  He  Is  now  con- 
sidered an  oppressor,  and  that  is  new  In  pris- 
on life.  Before,  a  guard  was  no  more  signifi- 
cant than  a  prison  wall.  No  Inmate  knew  the 
names  of  more  than  one  or  two  officers  and 
didn't  care.  But  today,  to  blacks,  the  prison 
guard  Is  no  different  from  the  cop  cruising 
the  ghetto  street.  Therefore  he  Is  an  enemy. 
Prison  guards,  looked  at  In  that  way,  no 
longer  have  the  protection  they  once  had. 

BUT  BY  DESIGN 

"Now  you  are  beginning  to  see  guards  be- 
ing killed  behind  walls,  no>t  by  accident,  but 
by   design.    [Nine   correctional   officers   have 
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been  slain  In  California  prisons  alone  since 
1970,  In  the  prior  17  years  four  had  been 
killed — and  three  of  them  In  one  incident  In 
1953.)  Now  many  prisons  are  divided  into 
armed  camps — guard  and  Inmate — with  both 
waiting  for  It  to  happen.  It's  raw.  naked 
human  fear  on  both  sides  and  you  can't  run 
a  prison  on  that." 

Yet  the  relationship  between  the  keeper 
and  the  caged  Is  an  interdependent  one. 
"Each, "  says  a  close  observer  of  the  California 
prison  system,  "is  playing  a  part  In  a  game. 
The  men  must  stay  behind  the  walls,  the 
guards  must  have  the  appearance  that  all  is 
well.  It  is  a  symbiotic  relationship.  The 
guards  have  to  depend  on  the  Inmates  to  foi- 
low  the  rules — and  vice  versa.  When  either 
one  falls  there  is  either  brutality  or  rebel- 
lion." 


The  Reformed  and  the  Unreformed 
(By  Jack  Waugh) 

THOSE    who    change 

"I  hesitate  to  use  the  word  'incorrigible.' 
Today  a  man  may  be  incorrigible,  but  who 
knows  what  he  will  be  tomorrow?" — George 
Beto,  director,  Texas  Department  of  Conec- 
tlons. 

Los  Angeles. — Robert  Ernest  Mlers  came 
up  to  death  row  In  Huntsville.  Texas,  on  Aug. 
25,  1952,  a  condemned  killer.  The  sheriff  of 
Bexar  Coimty  where  he  was  held  for  18 
months  until  convicted,  said  of  him:  "In 
my  humble  opinion  I  know  that  he  Is  the 
most  Insincere,  vicious,  and  dangerous  pris- 
oner I  have  ever  known." 

Dr.  Karl  Mennlnger,  Topeka,  Kans..  psy- 
chiatrist, made  the  point  previously  when  he 
asked  at  a  workshop  session,  "what  institu- 
tion can  do  anything  for  a  man  who  has  been 
through  the  average  local  Jail?" 

Exceptions,  of  course,  abound,  and  Rep. 
William  J.  Keating  (R-Clnclnnatl) ,  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  talks 
gratlfylngly  of  the  cut  In  the  prison  popula- 
tion that  had  long  glutted  the  Workhouse— 
where  county  prisoners  are  also  kept — with 
its  mixture  of  teen-age  traffic  offenders  and 
hardened  criminals. 

Presumably,  too,  the  Kenton  County,  Ky., 
Jail,  with  its  nationally-recognized  system  of 
prisoner  work  release,  may  be  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule  of  such  prisons. 

But  regardless  of  physical  facilities  or  the 
separation  some  county  systems  laudably 
may  require  for  adults  and  Juveniles,  the 
mere  Incarceration  of  offenders  for  many 
months  before  they  are  brought  to  trial  must 
end  If  Chief  Justice  Warren  E,  Burger  and 
other  outstanding  legal  authorities  have 
their  way. 

Almost  certainly,  the  report  of  Ohio  Gov. 
John  J.  Gilllgan's  Task  Force  on  Corrections 
will  have  something  to  say  on  this  score 
when  he  receives  it  Wednesday. 

One  of  the  most  commendable  results  from 
the  Williamsburg  conference  could  be  an 
"opening  up"  of  the  prison  system  to  press 
and  public. 

"The  problems  and  deficiencies  of  today's 
corrections  facilities  and  procedures  should 
be  openly  and  freely  admitted  and  discussed," 
Francis  L.  Dale,  president  and  publisher  of 
The  Enquirer  and  discussion  leader  for  one 
workshop,  declared. 

"Secrecy  and  mystery  must  be  swept  away. 
The  institutions  and  programs  belong  to  the 
people,  they  are  not  the  private  property  of 
the  politicians  or  the  personal  domain  of 
the  corrections  official. 

"The  public  should  be  Invited  inside  to  see 
for  themselves.  Newsmen  should  not  have  to 
sneak  in  as  an  Imposter  to  get  an  'Inside' 
story.  There  should  be  no  Inside  story." 

Dale  was  far  from  alone  among  confer- 
ence leaders  who  appealed  for  greater  "open- 
ness" of  correctlona  systems — and  prisons, 
particularly. 

"We  must  end  the  kind  of  tours  In  which 
a  group  is  taken  to  the  chapel  and  then  has 
coffee  with  the  warden,"  O.  J.  Keller,  direc- 
tor of  the  Florida  Division  of  Youth  Serv- 
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ices,  told  the  conference  in  the  wind-up  ses- 
sion. "Be  honest  with  reporters,  and  they 
will  be  honest  with  you." 

Listening  were  heads  of  many  of  the  na- 
tion's toughest  prison  systems — and  the  for- 
mer inmates  of  a  few.  Exaggerated,  perhaps, 
and  blatantly  offensive  to  many  prison  of- 
ficials, "The  Cage,"  a  daring  drama  based  on 
life  at  San  Quentln,  opened  the  conference 
with  its  focus  on  the  homosexuality,  bes- 
tiality and  wanton  murder  that  occur  among 
prisoners  and  guards. 

"It  (The  Cage)  was  pure  garbage,"  said 
Sanger  B.  Powers,  administrator  of  the  Wis- 
consin Division  of  Corrections.  "I  got  up  and 
walked  out  when  It  was  halfway  over.  I  know 
of  no  prison  in  the  country  that  operates 
that  way." 

Conceivably,  the  ex-convicts  of  the  "Barbed 
Wire  Theater"  group  overdrew  their  message. 
Many  prisons,  undoubtedly,  function  a  lot 
differently  than  the  one  they  portrayed.  San 
Quentln  Itself  may  be  in  better  shape.  But 
In  their  favor,  one  could  say  the  actors  made 
the  Inmates  appear  at  least  as  sorry  a  lot 
as  the  guards  who  beat  them  without  mercy 
and  treated  them  as  some  kind  of  Jungle 
beasts. 

On  Jan.  9,  1953,  before  he  could  be  sent 
to  the  electric  chair,  the  then  Governor, 
Allan  Shivers,  commuted  his  sentence.  But  so 
mean  was  Bobby  Mlers  then  that  the  Gover- 
nor said  he  should  never  be  let  out  of  prison. 

One  November  evening  this  year,  nearly 
19  years  later,  Bobby  Mlers  sat  In  a  small 
office  on  the  Ramsey  unit  of  the  Texas  peni- 
tentiary and  talked. 

"When  they  took  me  off  death  row,"  he 
said,  "they  locked  me  up  in  isolation.  And  I 
made  It  a  point  to  be  a  troublemaker.  I  knew 
the  inmates  expected  it  of  me  and  the  war- 
den expected  it  of  me.  All  the  things  I  was 
accused  of  I  had  done.  And  if  I  hadn't,  I  was 
going  to  do  them  anyway.  The  inmate  popu- 
lation looked  on  me  as  a  leader,  even  though 
I  was  only  21,  a  youngster.  I  had  known  a 
lot  of  them  from  before.  I  had  spent  five 
years  in  a  federal  reformatory  before  I  came 
to  Huntsville.  It  was  their  concept  of  me, 
and  I  had  to  hold  my  position. 

ISOLATION    WAS    .    .    .    HORRIBLE 

"Isolation  was  mentally  a  horrible  place. 
We  were  physically  laid  up  there  on  two 
meals  a  day.  I  broke  my  arm,  and  cut  my 
heel  strings  in  protest — as  much  to  have 
something  to  do  as  anything. 

"Then  In  the  early  '60's  they  turned  us 
all  out  of  isolation  and  put  us  to  work.  But 
I  was  so  mean  the  only  man  who  would  take 
me  was  John  Durbin  (then  chief  steward  at 
the  Walls  unit  in  Huntsville,  now  director  of 
food  service  for  the  Texas  Department  of 
Corrections). 

'So  I  was  ptit  to  work  making  the  noon 
and  supper  meals.  Mr.  Durbin  kind  of  raised 
me.  put  the  responsibility  on  me,  and  said 
It  was  up  to  me  whether  I  lived  up  to  it  or 
was  a  failure. 

"Well,  in  the  process,  a  lot  of  things  hap- 
pened to  me.  The  man  made  me  under- 
stand it  was  more  Important  to  be  a  human 
being  than  It  was  to  be  a  blg-tlme  pro- 
fessional convict.  He  had  a  different  concept 
of  me.  And  suddenly  I  wanted  to  start  living 
up  to  what  he  expected  of  me  Instead  of 
what  others  did. 

MY    goals    were    prison    GOALS 

"Before  all  this  I  had  done  a  lot  of  read- 
ing. When  I  first  went  Into  Isolation  it  was 
about  the  time  of  the  hearings  Involving 
Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy.  And  I  was  fascinated. 
It  proved  to  me  that  an  accusation  carried 
more  weight  than  a  denial.  And  I  read  and 
read. 

"But  despite  all  that  reading,  my  mind  was 
still  in  the  penitentiary,  my  goals  were  pris- 
on goals — winning  the  esteem  of  my  fellow 
Inmates  and  the  respect  and  the  fear  of  the 
warden.  And  I  had  both. 


"'But  then  I  started  working  for  Mr.  Dur- 
bin like  a  dog — 16,  18  hours  a  day.  I  stayed 
at  that  Job  about  six  years  until  one  day  he 
took  a  vacation  and  while  he  was  gone  I  had 
a  disagreement  with  one  of  the  officers  and 
I  was  sent  here  to  the  Ramsey  unit  to  a 
hoe  squad.  I  caught  that  line  and  beat  on 
that  ground  for  a  year.  And  while  I  was  on 
that  line  I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  what 
I  was  doing  except  to  keep  out  of  trouble. 

"Then  this  major  on  the  Ramsey  unit 
made  a  remark  to  me  one  time  and  what  he 
said  made  me  understand  in  no  uncertain 
terms  I  had  to  learn  how  to  think — not  what 
to  think,  but  how  to  think.  Do  you  under- 
stand? I  suddenly  realized  few  of  us  do  any 
thinking. 

"With  It  I  realized  I  didn't  have  enough 
words  at  my  command  even  to  think  with. 
After  you  use  the  300  words  you  have,  then 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  react  and  when 
I  reacted  it  was  always  violent.  It  had  hap- 
pened to  me  all  my  life:  I  was  one  big  ball  of 
emotion.  And  when  my  vocabulary  was  not 
such  as  to  allow  me  to  explain  to  anybody 
how  I  felt  or  what  I  was  up  against,  the  only 
thing  I  could  do  was  rap  somebody  alongside 
the  head  or  start  cussing. 

""It  had  me  miserable  all  my  years — Just  a 
little  thing  like  that.  I  wondered  why  I 
hadn't  come  up  with  that  earlier,  why  some- 
body hadn't  told  me." 

Bobby  Mlers,  totally  hung  up  behind  that 
word  "think,"  started  taking  courses  In  the 
education  program  at  the  prison  while  of- 
ficers watched  warily.  He  has  worked  his  way 
from  10th  grade  to  within  only  two  courses 
of  a  Junior-college  degree. 

And  something  else  happened  to  him: 
"Somewhere  In  all  this  I  realized  I  was  a 
person  Instead  of  a  convict,  that  I  still  had 
my  pride  and  self-respect.  Before,  I  had  al- 
ways been  a  professional  convict.  When  I 
changed,  I  still  had  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing how  my  fellow  convicts  felt  and  thought, 
and  It  gave  me  an  edge.  But  If  I  had  used 
that  edge  to  my  own  advantage,  you  see,  I 
would  still  have  been  a  professional  convict. 
Anybody  who  realizes  that  difference  will 
probably  never  come  back  to  the  penitentiary. 
ON  the  brink  of  parole 

"I  realized  that  It  was  not  a  matter  of  bad 
luck  with  me  or  that  I  was  a  victim.  It  was  a 
lack  of  standards,  man,  of  values.  I  wasn't 
like  the  square  on  the  outside.  He's  not  on  an 
emotional  elevator.  A  convict  Is.  When  my 
emotions  rose,  I  went  out  to  satisfy  them.  A 
square  doesn't." 

Bobby  Mlers  has  gone  now  from  the  mean- 
est man  in  the  Texas  penitentiary  to  the 
brink  of  possible  parole.  He  isn't  the  same 
man  whose  sentence  was  commuted  to  life 
In  the  penitentiary.  He  isn't  the  same  man 
who  went  to  death  row  20  years  ago. 

It  isn't  that  the  prison  changed  him.  He 
himself  says.  ""A  penitentiary  brings  out  the 
worst  in  a  man.  it  Just  Isn't  designed  to  bring 
out  the  good.  A  man  has  got  to  reach  down 
Inside  himself,  take  hold,  and  change." 

That's  what  happened  to  Bobby  Mlers.  Now 
he  is  where  nobody  ever  thought  they  would 
find  him — up  for  parole.  And  the  same 
prison  officers  and  wardens  who  once  feared 
and  hated  him  are  hoping  he  gets  It. 

THOSE    who    don't 

"Punishment  doesn't  cure  a  man.  Punish- 
ment made  me  worse." — Clyde  Thompson, 
ex-lnmate,  28  years  In  the  Texas  Peniten- 
tiary. 

"The  penal  system  made  me  a  better 
crook." — Robert  Davis,  ex-lnmate.  New  York 
prison  system. 

Not  every  prisoner  finds  the  self-revelation 
to  save  himself  that  Bobby  Mlers  did. 

Every  third  prisoner  who  walks  outside  a 
prison  wall,  either  free  or  on  parole,  will  be 
back.  There  Is  a  fraternity  of  Inmates.  Bobby 
Mlers  calls  them  professional  convicts.  He 
was  one.  "I  had  friends,"  he  says,  "In  every 
prison  in  the  United  States.  I  came  into  the 


prison   system   as    a    young   man    and    was 
raised  by  It." 

Tony  Newland.  an  ex-inmate,  who  spent 
15  years  In  the  California  prison  system  and  is 
now  studying  sociology  at  San  Francisco 
State  College,  was  another  professional  con- 
vict. "As  Individuals,"  he  says,  "we  consid- 
ered ourselves  thieves.  Prison  was  but  an 
occupational  hazard  with  us,  like  falling 
might  be  to  a  bridge'  painter.  We  went  to 
prison  to  do  our  own  number,  get  out.  and  go 
back  to  doing  what  we  do." 

SOME    EXPECT   TO   COME    BACK 

Some  inmates  in  this  fraternity  of  inmates 
go  out  expecting  to  come  back.  One  inmate 
for  Instance,  stood  in  a  prerelease  room  at  the 
Walls  unit  of  the  Texas  penitentiary  early  on 
a  November  morning  this  year.  He  had  spent 
17  years  off  and  on  in  prisons  in  Alabama 
and  Texas  for  robbery  and  he  was  about  to  be 
released  again  that  morning.  He  said:  "Am 
I  going  to  stay  out?  I  don't  know.  I  am  going 
to  steal  again.  I  know  that. 

"There's  a  fellow  out  there  says  he  Is  com- 
ing to  meet  me.  And  I  hope  he  doesn't,  be- 
cause 1  promised  him  if  he  did  I  would  do 
this  robbery  Job  with  him.  I  don't  really  want 
to  do  It,  because  I  don't  want  to  come  back. 
But  If  It's  the  only  ride  I  have  to  Houston  and 
If  he's  there.  I  promised  him.  And  I  guess  I'll 
go  with  him." 

Some  Inmates  who  leave  not  only  know 
they  are  coming  back,  they  are  relieved  when 
they  do.  Isaac  Easley,  who  has  served  1 1  vears 
In  the  Texas  penitentiary  for  robbery,  "says. 
""Fifty  percent  of  the  men  I  have  seen  come 
back  actually  seem  to  be  contented.  "Yeh, 
man,'  they  say,  all  Jolly  and  full  of  thrills. 
'I  Just  couldn't  make  It  out  there.'  And  it 
doesn't  seem  to  matter  about  the  time  they 
bring  back  with  them,  whether  it's  two  years 
or  30  years." 

PRISON   SYSTEM   CRITICIZED 

Criminologists  universally  Indict  United 
States  prison  systems  for  doing  little  to  halt 
this  cycle.  Prisons,  they  sav,  do  not  reform, 
deter,  or  rehabilitate. 

Hans  W.  Mattlck.  director  of  the  Center 
for  Studies  In  Criminal  Justice  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  says:  "Prisons  isolate  and 
Incapacitate.  We  have  contradictory  expecta- 
tions of  them.  Simultaneously  we  expect 
them  to  rap  a  man  alongside  one  ear  while 
whispering  reform  to  him  through  the  other. 
We  call  this  rehabilitation?  You  don't  train 
aviators  in  a  submarine.  Indeed,  in  propor- 
tion that  a  man  adjusts  himself  to  prison  life 
he  unfits  himself  for  any  other  life  on  the 
outside." 

Carrol  Wayman,  a  black  psychologist  who 
works  with  prisoners  In  the  California  sys- 
tem says:  "The  most  telling  point  of  all  about 
correctional  institutions  Is  that  they  can't 
correct.  They  are  run  on  contradictory  con- 
cepts. When  men  and  women  are  prodded  at 
the  end  of  a  stick  or  a  gun  there  can  be  i;o 
rehabilitation.  The  agenda  Is  survival  pe- 
riod." 

SEE    YOU    IN    90    DAYS 

No  inmate  or  exlnmate  will  say  a  prison 
ever  helped  him.  "Prisons,"  says  Jeanette 
Spenser,  an  exlnmate  in  the  Westfleld 
women's  prison  in  New  York,  "are  geared 
to  failure".  There  Is  no  rehabilitation  there, 
no  help  for  you.  if  you  get  help,  you  do  it 
yourself.  Ten  years  ago  70  percent  of  the 
women  doing  time  were  In  there  for  drug- 
and  drink-related  crimes.  There  was  no  nar- 
cotics-rehabilitation program  then — or  to- 
day. The  percentage  now  \a  up  15  percent.  All 
that  happens  to  you  Is  you  serre  your  time, 
you're  given  a  set  of  clothes,  and  the  officer 
says.  "Goodbye,  I'll  see  you  In  90  days." 

"It's  that  great  sense  of  Injustice  con- 
victs feel."  says  Tony  Newland.  "After  you 
finish  your  time  you  are  told  that  wipes  the 
slate  clean.  But  meanwhile  they  have  robbed 
you  of  every  means  to  survive  in  this 
world.  It  becomes  a  vicious  circle  of  In-and- 
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out  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  We  come  out, 
feeling  we  have  paid  our  debt,  whatever  It 
was.  But  on  the  outside  It  Is  the  same  thing 
in  a  different  form.  We  are  discriminated 
against  in  countless  ways.  We  find  a  ra- 
tionale out  there  to  commit  other  crimes. 
Hardened  criminals?  Man,  prison  Is  where 
they  make  them  hard.  That's  the  forge  up 
there — in  Soledad  and  In  Quentin  or  wher- 
ever," 

YOU    EITHER    REBEL    OR    SXTBMrT 

Michael  Middleton,  a  Texas  exlnmate,  de- 
scribes the  deterioration  that  sets  In  on 
convicts  that  don't  resist  it. 

"If  I  had  a  life  sentence  in  that  place  I 
would  agitate  for  the  sake  of  agitating.  With 
time  that  long  you  either  have  to  rebel  or 
submit.  Years  in  the  penitentiary  make  a 
vegetable  out  of  a  man.  I  have  seen  men  40 
years  old  who  started  out  human,  but  now 
can't  discuss  the  weather.  They  can't  even 
read  a  pocketbook  any  more.  They  look  for 
comic  books  to  read  instead. 

"And  they  walk  around  with  vacant  looks 
on  their  faces.  If  they  were  turned  out  to 
society  now,  they  really  couldn't  make  It, 
They  have  deteriorated  so  far  they  can't 
even  be  paroled." 

Pat  Wood,  a  white  ex-inmate  In  both  the 
Women's  House  of  Detention  In  New  York 
and  Santa  Rita  women's  prison  In  California, 
says:  "The  thing  is  you  are  treated  like  an 
animal  for  so  long  you  begin  acting  that  way. 
And  then  they  tell  you  when  you  get  out  to 
go  and  lead  a  middle-class  life.  Given  that 
kind  of  training.  It's  impossible  to  do," 

THEY    HAVE    TAKEN    ALL    HUMANNESS 

A  black  Inmate  In  Goree,  the  Texas  prison 
for  women,  convicted  of  murdering  her  hus- 
band, says:  "The  problem  is,  they  keep  you 
so  long  you  become  like  an  animal.  The  walls 
make  animals  out  of  you.  They  expect  you 
to  go  back  Into  society  as  human  beings  when 
they  have  taken  all  humanness  out  of  you. 
They  keep  you  so  long  It  affects  you  men- 
tally and  physically. 

"What  happens  time  and  again  Is  that  you 
come  In  angry,  and  then  there  comes  a  point 
when  you  decide  to  "Ive  by  the  law — when 
you  actually  are  rehabllltatied.  Then  Is  when 
you  should  be  let  out.  But  they  don't,  they 
keep  you  until  you  pass  that  point  and  lapse 
into  an  animal," 

That  Is  the  chorus  of  complaint  from  the 
inmate  side.  There  is  hardly  a  dissenting  note 
to  be  heard  from  any  cellblock  In  any  Amer- 
ican prison.  In  Sweden  the  longest  a  criminal, 
even  the  most  violent  of  men,  Is  held  In 
prison — with  few  exceptions — Is  ten  years. 
Then  he  Is  released  under  a  carefully  pre- 
pared program  of  community  supervision. 
The  penalty  for  pushing  heroin  would  likely 
not  be  prison  at  all,  but  probation, 

INNOVATION    BECAME    NIGHTMARE 

An  innovation  pioneered  in  the  California 
prisons  in  1917  hailed  at  first  as  a  great  lib- 
eral reform — was  the  Indeterminate  sentence. 
It  has  turned  into  a  nightmare.  Envisioned 
as  a  means  to  let  the  deserving  out  early,  it 
has  been  used  by  prison  officials  instead  as  a 
weapon  to  keep  men  who  bridle  at  prison 
ways  incarcerated  indeflnltely.  It  has  maxi- 
mized the  discretionary  powers  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Parole  Board.  Now  even  reformers,  who 
once  thought  it  a  good  idea,  are  calling  for  its 
end.  And  the  California  Department  of  Cor- 
rections, pressed  by  the  outcry,  is  charting 
changes  that  will  guarantee  inmates  that 
they  will  be  told  six  months  after  coming  to 
prison  when  they  can  expect  to  get  out. 

Convict  George  Jackson,  one  of  California's 
"Soledad  brothers,"  convicted  originally  of  a 
$71  robbery,  spent  10  years  in  prison  under 
an  indeterminate  sentence  and  was  finally 
shot  and  killed  in  the  San  Quentin  prison 
yard  last  August. 

Clearly  It  is  difficult  for  prison  or  parole 
officers  to  tell  if  a  convicted  murderer  or  rob- 


ber or  rapist  is  truly  a  changed  man,  that  he 
will  go  out  and  not  come  back. 

CHANGED   BY  A  NEW  THOUGHT 

Convicts — particularly  the  most  violent — 
are  men  who  need  help,  not  Just  to  be  pun- 
ished, dumped  In  the  "hole,"  or  locked  be- 
hind bars  for  a  lifetime.  There  are  others 
whose  experiences  parallel  that  of  Bobby 
Mlers,  men  who  were  changed  in  a  moment 
of  self-awakening  and  maturity.  It  Is  some- 
thing that  can  be  sparked  by  the  smallest 
incident,  idea,  or  particle  of  help.  Bobby 
Mlers  was  changed  from  a  killer  by  a  new 
thought  about  himself.  Clyde  Thompson,  a 
man  considered  in  his  time — the  "SO's — as  the 
most  dangerous  convict  In  all  of  Texas,  was 
changed  in  isolation  by  reading  the  Bible, 
And  he  got  out  only  because  one  woman, 
who  was  later  to  become  his  wife,  spent  seven 
years  trying  to  get  him  out, 

Howard  King  was  a  contemporary  of  Bobby 
Mlers  and  perhaps  even  more  of  a  prison  ter- 
rorizer.  Serving  two  concurrent  sentences  of 
life  and  99  years,  he  once  said  he  was  "harder 
than  concrete"  and  that  he  would  break  any 
warden  in  the  Texas  system.  He  has  Just  been 
paroled.  Before  he  left  he  had  become  a 
"model"  prisoner. 

Nobody  "broke"  these  men.  Nor  did  any  of 
them  receive  systematic  help  from  society  or 
from  the  prison  system. 

What  they  did  they  did  for  themselves  or 
with  the  help  of  perhaps  one  lone,  Interested 
Individual  who  may  have  Just  passed  briefly 
into  and  out  of  their  prison  lives. 

How  many  other  violent  men,  presumably 
lost  forever  to  society,  can  find  that  moment 
of  change — with  help — there  is  no  way  of 
knowing. 

Prison  Reform  Overseas 
(Note. — This  article  was  compiled  by  staff 
writer  Florence  Mouckley  from  dispatches 
written  by  Monitor  correspondents  Robert 
Nelson  In  London  and  Harry  B.  Ellli,  in  Eu- 
rope and  from  special  reports  by  Ben  Tlerney 
in  Ottawa  and  Thomas  Sterling  In  Rome.) 

Hair  worn  long — not  shoulder  length  but 
over  the  ears  ,  ,  ,  casual  clothes,  not  drab 
prison  uniforms  .  .  .  lO-to-12-man  dormi- 
tories Instead  of  cells  .  .  .  day  paroles  to  take 
a   Job    outside.    .    .    . 

That's  prison  reform  in  Canada. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  nation's 
2,000  most  hardened  prisoners  working  in 
regular  Jobs  outside  prison  walls.  .  ,   . 

That's  prison  reform,  tn  Italy, 

"Open  punishment" — confinement  with- 
out bars  ,  .  ,  a  choice  of  work  or  study  .  ,  . 
furloughs   for   family   visits.    .   .   , 

That's  prison  reform,  in  Sweden. 

Working  In  the  community  to  "pay"  for 
crimes  ,  ,  .  day  training  centers  to  help  in- 
mates   understand    their   problems.    .    ,    . 

That's  the  future  of  prison  reform,  in 
Britain. 

In  a  wide-ranging  Monitor  survey  of  how 
major  industrialized  nations  handle  their 
convicts,  all  the  countries  analyzed  had  one 
prince  target:  rcLabilitatlon.  Mere  incar- 
tion,  they  found,  Just  does  not  work. 

The  vast  majority  of  their  convicts  are  re- 
peat offenders.  Just  as  in  the  U.S. 

Most  prisoners,  it  Is  widely  believed,  can 
be  rehabilitated  and  returned  to  a  construc- 
tive life. 

Said  one  Italian  expert:  "Most  people  who 
do  wrong  .  .  .  are  not  one  person  but  two.  If 
you  can  make  them  one  person  again  It's  all 
right.  If  not  there  isn't  much  hope," 

There  are  many  ways  to  reach  the  common 
goal  of  rehabilitation, 

CANADA 

The  government,  led  by  Solicitor-General 
Jean  Pierre  Goyer.  has  launched  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  reform  that  alms  to  end  the  "deper- 
sonalizing" of  prisons  and  their  "total  isola- 
tion from  society." 


No  longer  are  large,  maximum  security 
prisons  being  built,  (Two  were  recently  com- 
pleted, but  construction  on  a  third  was 
stopped,)  They  are  to  be  replaced  bv  "mini- 
prisons"  accommodating  no  more  than  150 
inmates  each. 

To  create  smaller  communities  within 
large  existing  prisons,  "living  units"  of  10. 
to- 12  prisoners  are  to  be  formed.  Inmates  will 
live  in  dormitories  rather  than  in  cells.  To 
build  constructive  relationships  between  su- 
pervisors and  prisoners,  one  set  of  guards  will 
be  assigned  permanently  to  one  unit  of 
prisoners. 

The  communities  will  try  to  function  in- 
dependently of  the  rest  of  the  Institution. 

Prerelease  centers  will  be  set  up  within 
existing  penitentiaries,  to  allow  prisoners 
nearing  the  end  of  their  sentences  gradually 
to  spend  more  daytime  hours  "outside." 
Just  before  release,  they  should  be  using  the 
institution  solely  as  a  dormitory. 

More  paroles  are  being  granted,  to  allow 
prisoners  to  take  a  Job  or  attend  school  "out- 
side." 

MUitary-type  furloughs  will  be  granted  to 
inmates  on  a  merit  basis. 

Other  attempts,  too,  are  being  made  to 
Improve  life  within  Canada's  prisons. 

Inmate  committees,  selected  by  Inmates 
themselves,  have  been  formed  in  each  of 
the  country's  36  federal  institutions,  with 
access  to  the  office  of  the  institution's  di- 
rector (the  title  of  "warden"  was  scrapped 
recently).  They  can  make  complaints  and 
give  advice,  though  final  decisions  remain 
with  the  director. 

The  committees  have  also  proved  useful 
in  pinpointing  potential  trouble  spots. 
They've  complained  about  the  treatment  of 
particular  individuals  by  guards,  or  by  other 
Inmates,  and  about  attitude  and  performance 
of  prison  staff  generally. 

Another  channel  for  airing  frustrations: 
mall  addressed  by  prisoners  to  members  of 
Parliament  cannot  now  be  opened  by  prison 
officials. 

Smaller  changes,  but  nonetheless  Impor- 
tant, have  taken  place  In  prison  regulations 
detailing  personal  appearsuice.  Inmates  can, 
within  limits,  wear  their  hair  In  up-to-date 
styles.  "We  won't  go  along  with  over  the 
shoulders,  but  over  the  ears  is  okay,"  one 
official  said. 

Prison  clothing  has  been  changed  to  re- 
semble outside  casual  dress.  Inmates  can 
vary  It  from  time  to  time  by  adding  a  sweat- 
er or  other  items  that  they  themselves 
choose. 

Canadian  prison  reform  does  not  include 
conjugal  visits;  but  the  aim  is  to  give  more 
privacy  when  family  members  visit  prisoners. 
The  biggest  problem  in  Canadian  prisons, 
as  In  others  around  the  world.  Is  how  to  deal 
with  sexual  behavior  of  prisoners  who  are 
cut  off  from  contact  with  the  outside  world. 
Officials  want  to  reduce  and  end  homosex- 
uality; but  they  see  no  easy  solution  yet, 

ITALY 

A  remarkably  successful  experiment  has 
been  carried  out  over  the  past  two  years  with 
550  of  the  country's  2,000  habitual  criminals. 

The  prisoners — In  two  workhouses  where 
habitual  offenders  are  sent  after  serving 
their  formal  sentences — were  split  into  two 
groups.  Jobs  were  obtained  for  them  on  the 
"outside."  Once  they  started  working  they 
had  complete  freedom  to  come  and  go,  sub- 
ject only  to  a  return  to  the  workhouse  by 
10  o'clock  every  night. 

They  could  take  ip  any  activity,  or  study, 
as  well  as  work.  They  could  keep  whatever 
money  they  earned,  although  they  had  to 
pay  for  their  quarters  at  the  workhouse  and 
for  the  food  they  ate  there. 

Earning  money  "outside"  made  a  signifi- 
cant difference.  A  skiUed  electrician  inside 
the  workhouse  made  less  than  a  dollar  a  day, 
and  would  have  to  contribute  some  of  this 
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for  his  support.  Outside  he  could  earn  5-to- 
10  times  as  much. 

The  most  Important  aspect  of  the  program 
was  forming  the  prisoners  into  groups.  Since 
there  weren't  always  enough  Jobs  to  go 
around,  they  had  to  take  turns  working  "out- 
Bide,"  Competition  to  get  outside,  and  stay 
there  was  intense. 

It  was  made  clear  that  if  any  one  prisoner 
got  into  trouble  the  whole  group  would  be 
In  trouble. 

Results:  astonishing. 

In  two  years  not  the  slightest  trouble  has 
come  up.  No  dishonesty  has  been  found,  not 
even  over  a  few  cents.  Even  more  surprising: 
No  one  has  tried  to  escape. 

Said  one  prisoner:  "I  went  to  Jail  for  the 
first  time  at  18,  Altogether  I've  done  17  years, 
mostly  for  thefts  .  .  .  I've  never  really  had 
a  Job  before,  and  it's  not  bad.  I  make  pretty 
good  money.  If  I'd  known  about  this  before, 
I'd  have  started  when  I  was  a  kid," 

One  criminologist  Involved  in  the  experi- 
ment explained:  "Our  team  has  established 
human  relations  with  the  prisoners.  .  ,  .  We 
have  found  a  way  of  individualizing  sen- 
tences, against  the  traditional  system.  That 
system  has  shown  Itself  a  failure;  punish- 
ment for  Its  own  sake  has  little  effect," 

And  all  this,  in  a  nation  where  the  official 
attitude  toward  offenders  is  harsh. 

At  best  in  the  past,  the  objective  has  been 
to  put  habitual  criminals  behind  bars,  and 
when  their  sentences  have  been  served,  to 
keep  them  under  almost  constant  surveillance 
In  workhouses,  for  minimum  periods,  but  no 
maximum.  Judges  often  extend  the  periods 
for  many  years. 

The  "working  outside"  experiment  came  at 
a  time  when  a  comprehensive  prison-reform 
bill  hEis  passed  the  Senate  but  has  yet  gone 
through  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 

SWEDEN 

Of  all  Western  nations,  Sweden  probably 
has  the  most  progressive  prison  system — al- 
though it  does  not  have  to  contend  with 
many  of  the  racial,  political,  and  social  up- 
heavals facing  a  country  like  the  United 
States. 

The  Swedish  attitude,  embodied  in  law,  is 
that  prisons  should  ease  "the  offender's  ad- 
justment to  society."  Treatment  of  the  pris- 
oner is  aimed  at  rehabilitation,  not  punish- 
ment. 

"Open  punishment" — confinement  with- 
out bars — is  preferred  In  all  cases  except  those 
involving  danger  to  the  public, 

'The  greater  number  of  drug  addicts  is  a 
factor  which  has  Increased  the  need  for  more 
closed  forms  of  treatment,"  says  a  1971  Swed- 
ish Government  commission  report. 

Swedish  prison  officials  try  to  adapt  the 
treatment  of  each  individual  to  his  particular 
needs.  Relations  between  guards  and  pris- 
oners tend  to  be  relaxed  and.  often.  In  the 
nature  of  instructors  to  pupils. 

For  most  Swedish  convicts,  life  Is  what  they 
make  It,  They  may  work  If  they  so  desire,  but 
are  not  forced  to  do  so.  Instead  they  may 
choose  a  mixture  of  education,  special  studies, 
athletics,  and  "therapeutic,"  activities  guided 
by  prison  social  workers.  The  Swedish  convict 
is  allowed  "furloughs"  to  visit  his  family.  If 
he  is  transferred  from  one  prison  to  another, 
he  Is  allowed  to  travel  by  himself.  (This  does 
not  apply  to  criminals  Judged  to  be  still  dan- 
gerous to  society.) 

EDUCATION  CONTINUED 

Prisoners  who  "misuse"  their  furloughs  by 
extending  them  are  few, 

A  number  of  prisoners  live  In  barracks  near 
universities  where  they  continue  their  studies 
toward  a  degree  or  postprlson  Job. 

A  few  prisoners  of  exemplary  behavior  are 
permitted  to  move  with  their  wives  into  spe- 
cial houses  near  the  correctional  institution. 

Inmates  who  work  at  prison  shops  are  paid 
the  going  market  wage,  pay  taxes,  and  receive 
regular  benefits  as  normal  workers  do.  Some 
Swedish  prisoners  go  out  to  work  in  ordinary 
factories  and  shops. 


According  to  Swedish  prison  expert  Torsten 
Eriksson,  It  becomes  harder  and  harder  "to 
land  in  Jail  in  Sweden,  with  the  exception 
of  drunken  driving,  against  which  Swedish 
law  Is  applied  with  merciless  severity," 

Most  categories  of  offenders  pay  their  debt 
to  society  as  probationers  and  not  as  pris- 
oners within  an  Institution,  The  one  excep- 
tion is  the  growing  number  of  Swedish  drug 
addicts,  many  of  whom  are  locked  up  to  pro- 
tect society  and  themselves, 

BRITAIN 

Offenders  should  perform  some  kind  of 
community  service  to  "pay"  for  crimes,  many 
British  experts  believe.  The  new  1971  crimi- 
nal-Justice bin,  now  moving  through  Parlia- 
ment, introduces  a  detailed  plan. 

Courts  will  be  able  to  require  a  person 
aged  17  or  over,  convicted  of  an  offense  pun- 
ishable by  Imprisonment,  to  do  between  40 
and  240  hours  of  unpaid  work  for  the  com- 
munity. 

The  bill  also  proposes  day  training  cen- 
ters to  try  and  diagnose  an  offender's  educa- 
tional, vocational,  or  social  handicaps  and 
to  help  him  tackle  them;  supervision  for 
some  of  those  who  receive  suspended  sen- 
tences; deferring  sentences  to  give  offenders 
a  chance  to  make  amends  with  the  prospects 
of  a  reduced  sentence  or  even  an  absoUite 
discharge. 

Maximum  penalties  for  some  firearms  of- 
fenses are  also  increased:  Life  Imprisonment 
becomes  the  maximum  sentence  for  possess- 
ing a  firearm  with  the  Intent  to  endanger 
life,  and  for  using  it  to  resist  arrest. 

The  effect  is  to  plug  the  gap  left  by  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment. 

The  bill  gives  courts  power  to  order  a  con- 
victed person  to  pay  for  personal  injury  or 
damage  to  property.  For  the  first  time  a 
wealthy  criminal's  assets  can  be  tapped  to 
compensate  victims, 

CONSTRUCTIVE    ATMOSPHERE 

Grendon  Psychiatric  Prison,  the  first  of  Its 
kind  In  Britain,  was  opened  In  1962  to  treat 
personality  disorders  in  a  prison  setting. 
Techniques  may  spread  to  other  prisons.  The 
object,  government  officials  say,  is  to  develop 
"a  constructive  community  atmosphere,  un- 
der psychiatric  supervision,"  All  the  staff 
are  Involved  in  the  therapy  program,  in  how- 
ever small  a  measure, 

Grendon's  accomplishments  so  far  are 
mixed.  On  the  one  hand  it  has  run  a  closed 
prison  with  special  emphasis  on  prisoners' 
psychological  disturbances,  and  building  an 
atmosphere  of  trust.  But  recidivism  rates  of 
Its  adults  and  youths  are  not  spectacularly 
lower  than  those  of  other  penal  institutions, 

"Group  counseling,"  says  the  Home  Office 
in  London,  "has  been  found  a  useful  way  of 
helping  some  young  men  in  borstals  (boys' 
correctional  institutions!  to  face  up  to  their 
difficulties  and  to  understand  more  easily 
the  reasons  for  behavior  which  is  not  ac- 
ceptable to  society," 

Disagreements  exist  between  professional 
staff  who  encourage  prisoners  to  shout  as  a 
means  of  getting  their  troubles  and  aggres- 
sions out  in  the  open,  and  prison  administra- 
tors who  Insist  that  control,  not  crisis,  is 
fundamental  in  a  big  institution, 

boys'  wings  DO   BEST 

Grendon  appears  to  do  its  best  work  in  the 
borstal  section,  two  wings  of  30  boys  each. 

At  8  a.m.  everybody — staff  and  residents — 
try  to  get  things  off  their  chest — complaints, 
annoyances,  anxieties. 

In  the  afternoon,  small  groups  of  boys  and 
prison  officials  get  together  and  talk  things 
over.  Good  relationships  are  built  up  and 
many  have  proved  durable. 

Many  boys  come  back  to  see  their  officers 
after  release.  They  are  encouraged  to  keep  in 
touch,  even  to  telephoning  collect  to  Gren- 
don from  anywhere  in  the  country  if  they 
need  help.  Officers  and  staff  psychotherapists 
are  encouraged  to  visit  the  boys  at  home. 
Even  so,  a  sadly  surprising  number  of  Gren- 


don borstal  boys  return  to  crime  after  a  year 
outside. 

The  trend,  however,  is  toward  creating  a 
hopeful  atmosphere,  pinpointing  and  dealing 
with  the  individual's  problems,  and  return- 
ing him  to  a  constructive  life. 

No,  50061,  .NsmE  Maximum  Security — 6 
Days  in  State  Prison  Through  the  Eyes 
OP  A  "Murderer" — II 

(By  Ben  H.  Bagdikian) 

The  aging  forger  slid  over  the  bench  where 
we  were  watching  television. 

"Did  you  really  do  it?" 

"Do  what?" 

"You  know.  The  murder." 

I  looked  at  him  in  astonishment.  Prison- 
ers don't  say  things  like  that  to  each  other. 
It's  the  kind  of  question  a  clumsy  informer 
asks. 

"No,"  I  told  him  coldly,  "I  didn't." 

It  was  true.  I  was  In  a  maximum  security 
penitentiary  for  murder.  But  I  hadn't  killed 
anyone.  No  one  at  the  prison — warden, 
guards.  Inmates — knew  that.  All  they  knew 
was  that  one  night,  two  state  policemen  de- 
livered me  In  handcuffs  as  a  "transfer"  from 
a  distant  county  Jail. 

Huntingdon  State  Correctional  Institution 
is  a  fortress  behind  high  brick  walls  and  gun 
towers  in  the  mountains  of  central  Penn- 
sylvania. It  was  designed  to  make  sure  that 
no  man  would  break  out.  It  had  been  hard 
for  me  to  break  in.  But  finally  I  was  here,  in 
crumpled  institutional  uniform.  Prisoner  No. 
50061,  sitting  In  Cell  Block  A  with  my  fellow 
inmates — murderers,  rapists,  armed  robbers, 
forgers,  burglars. 

For  three  months,  I  had  looked  at  the 
American  prison  system  as  an  outsider,  ob- 
serving men  behind  bars  and  talking  about 
them  the  way  a  tourist  visits  a  zoo.  Prison 
experts  agreed  that  perception  of  what  it 
means  to  be  imprisoned  In  America  remains 
dim  unless  you  are  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bars.  They  were  right.  Months  of  interviewing 
prisoners,  former  prisoners,  corrections  ad- 
ministrators and  research  scientists,  as  well 
as  reading  dozens  of  books  and  reports,  had 
not  prepared  me  for  the  emotional  and  intel- 
lectual Impact  of  maximum-security  Incar- 
ceration. 

On  the  night  of  Friday,  Dec.  17,  two  under- 
cover Pennsylvania  state  policemen  delivered 
me  to  the  state  penitentiary. 

When  they  were  gone,  there  was  no  one 
Inside  the  prison  who  knew  that  I  was  not 
really  "Benjamin  Barsamian,"  county  pri- 
soner awaiting  grand  Jury  action  for  murder. 

A  trusty,  an  older  prisoner,  led  me  to  cell 
No.  114.  The  door  didn't  close  behind  me  with 
a  "clang"  as  It  does  on  television.  It  clicked. 
Firmly. 

The  cell  has  no  window.  It  Is  abovit  seven 
feet  by  eight,  with  a  steel  cot.  small  wooden 
table  and  chair,  a  metal  shelf  on  the  wall.  In 
one  corner  near  the  door  there  Is  a  porcelain 
seatless  toilet  and  directly  above  it  a  por- 
celain sink  with  spring-loaded  push-buttons 
for  hot  and  cold  water.  Above  that  a  square 
of  shiny  metal  is  riveted  to  the  wall  for  a 
mirror. 

Two  sheets  and  blankets  are  on  the  cot.  I 
make  up  the  bed.  The  mattress  is  about  an 
inch  thick. 

A  guard  puts  a  piece  of  paper  on  my  cell 
door,  "That  has  your  name  on  it — la  case  you 
get  lost." 

The  only  light  Inside  the  cell  Is  a  square 
fixture  above  the  door,  aimed  into  the  cell, 
casting  a  pale,  yellow  light  into  the  eyes. 

The  corridor  lights  go  dim.  A  turnkey  comes 
by  to  double-lock  each  cell  door  for  the  night. 

Suddenly  I  am  very  tired.  I  remember  that 
I  didn't  have  dinner.  There  Is  nothing  to 
read  and  nothing  in  my  pockets.  It  Is  hard 
to  sleep. 

The  new  sounds  flJl  the  mind.  Unseen  prU- 
oners  snore  or  call  out  In  their  sleep.  Periodi- 
cally, someone  Is  heard  urinating,  followed 
by  the  explosive  flush.  Or  there  is  the  per- 
cussive bang  of  the  faucet  springs  In  the 
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sinks.  The  telephone  on  the  g\iard's  desk  rang 
all  night.  Prom  time  to  time  there  Is  a  quick 
footstep  as  a  guard  shines  a  flve-battery 
flashlight  into  the  cell  for  bed  checks. 

Sleepless.  I  experience  the  first  surprise 
of  Imprisonment:  it  is  difficult  mentally  to 
create  the  outside  world.  The  prison  is  so 
drained  of  normal  clues  that  it  is  hard  to 
connect,  even  In  the  imagination,  the  reality 
of  inside  with  the  strangely  remote  reality 
of  outside. 

It  takes  a  conscious  act  of  will  to  recreate 
the  events  of  that  same  day. 

INFILTRATING    A    PRISON 

The  day  started  with  a  normal  morning  at 
The  Washington  Post;  lunch  in  a  favorite 
Washlngrton  restaurant  with  a  favorite  per- 
son; driving  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  late 
afternoon  with  the  long,  ysllow  light  of  the 
setting  sun  lying  gently  on  the  golden  stubble 
of  cornnelds  and  the  still-green  meadows; 
being  stopped  by  a  Pennsylvania  state  trooper 
for  speeding  and  being  unable  to  tell  him  I 
was  late  for  my  Imprisonment  for  murder, 
and  later  laughing  at  myself  for  driving  to 
the  penitentiary  in  a  rented  automobile. 

In  my  cell.  It  is  hard  to  make  vivid  the 
memory  that  only  four  hours  earlier  I  was 
in  the  Pennsylvania  State  House  in  Harris- 
burg,  in  the  office  of  Attorney  General  J. 
Shane  Creamer,  who  made  the  imprisonment 
possible  and  who,  with  his  top  assistants,  gave 
me  a  rapid-fire  briefing  on  my  cover  story. 
And  the  cold  two-hour  drive  from  State 
House  to  state  pen,  arguing  the  pros  and  cons 
of  capital  punishment  with  the  two  under- 
cover state  policemen. 

I  worry  for  a  moment  If  my  project  has 
been  secret  enough.  Weeks  earlier  I  was  about 
to  enter  the  Oklahoma  State  Penitentiary  at 
McAlester  when  an  ex-convlct  visited  me  and 
said,  "Youni  never  get  out  alive.  Too  many 
people  know  about  it  and  the  grapevine  down 
there  has  picked  It  up." 

A  prisoner  entering  under  false  pretenses 
Is  automatically  assumed  to  be  a  planted 
informer,  an  occupation  with  high  mortality 
rates. 

I  also  make  sure  that  I  remember  Cream- 
ers  private  home  phone  number,  the  only 
thing  I  might  use  in  a  Jam  to  convince  a 
guard  that  I'm  not  a  real  prisoner.  A  week 
earlier  as  we  left  Creamer's  living  room  he 
asked  Allyn  Sielaff.  his  director  of  corrections, 
whether  In  the  event  that  trouble  developed 
at  the  prison  I  couldn't  tell  a  guard  I  was 
really  a  newspaperman  and  wanted  to  speak 
to  the  attorney  general.  SielafT  broke  into  a 
grin. 

"Oh.  he  could  do  that,  all  right.  They'd 
Just  think  he  was  crazy." 

Only  when  the  difficulty  of  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  the  outside  world  recurs  day  after  day 
do  I  realize  that  it  is  not  because  of  fatigue 
or  tension  or  a  bizarre  day.  In  prison,  the 
outside  world  quickly  becomes  unreal. 

.\round  5:30  in  the  morning,  the  turnkey 
comes  by  turning  the  bolts  on  each  door.  It 
does  not  release  the  door.  Every  cell  on  the 
tier  is  automatically  locked  by  a  200-foot- 
long  bar.  Only  when  that  moves  about  four 
inches,  with  an  almost  inaudible  rattle  does 
it  release  the  doors. 

"Now  men— chow!"  I  was  told  last  night  to 
ignore  that  call.  The  bar  moves  and  after  30 
seconds  closes  the  tier  again.  Five  minutes 
later,  at  about  7  a.m..  there  is  another  shout 
"DCCH — chow!"  That's  it. 

Like  all  entering  inmates,  I  am  in  DCCH, 
Diagonstic  Cla.ssification  Center,  Hunting- 
don, the  first  weeks  of  prison  when  there  is 
recording  of  personal  and  criminal  histories, 
some  testing  and  assignment  to  a  permanent 
cell  block  and  permanent  prison  work  in  the 
soap  factory,  printing  plant  or  clothing  mill. 
The  bar  moves  to  the  open  position  and  I 
step  out  of  my  cell. 

SOME    UNFIERCE   COMPANIONS 

I  see  my  group  for  the  first  time,  about  25 
men  with  nunpled  hair  shuffling  to  line  up 
along   the   wall.    Mostly   in    their   twenties. 
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mostly  with  long  hair,  sideburns  and  some 
beards.  Three  blacks.  All  looking  unflerce. 

The  guard  says.  "Let's  go,"  and  we  walk  In 
loose  formation  through  the  Center,  the  hub 
of  the  prison.  I  fall  in  next  to  an  older  man 
who  nods  briefly. 

At  the  dining  hall,  a  large  room  with  atwut 
20  rows  of  ten  tables,  each  table  with  four 
wooden  seats  attached.  All  700  prisoners  eat 
together. 

At  the  entry  is  a  table  with  a  large  con- 
tainer of  utensils.  A  uniformed  guard  wear- 
ing transparent  plastic  gloves  picks  up  one 
knife,  one  spoon  and  one  fork  and  hands 
them  to  each  prisoner.  We  shuffle  to  the 
cafeteria  line,  taking  metal,  welled  trays 
from  a  rack.  Inmate  workers  hand  out  the 
food,  sometimes  helping  it  into  the  tray  with 
hands  encased  in  the  surgical  looking  clear 
plastic  gloves:  one  fried  egg,  a  cookie,  box  of 
dry  cereal  with  milk,  grits,  coffee. 

Each  group  occupies  a  single  row  of  tables. 
The  kid  next  to  me  asks  if  I'm  new  and  I 
asked  what  it's  like  here. 

"Guards  here  are  pretty  good.  Used  to  be 
a  lot  of  head-knockers  here.  Real  rough.  Used 
to  hit  you  with  pipes  and  clubs.  But  they 
got  rid  of  most  of  them.  A  few  .  .  .  left, 
though." 

SELF-SEGREGATION    OF   RACES 

The  dining  hall  is  strictly  segregated,  self- 
segregated  I'm  told.  Blacks  all  together, 
whites  in  their  own  rows. 

At  a  sign  from  our  guard  we  return  our 
trays  to  the  cafeteria  line,  rinsing  out  our 
steel  coffee  cups.  We  carry  our  utensils  to  the 
door  where  another  guard  watches  as  each 
man  deposits  one  knife,  one  spoon  and  one 
fork.  No  retention  of  weapons  material. 

We  walk  back  to  the  cell  block  and  are 
locked  into  our  cells.  There  is  nothing  to  do. 
Nothing  to  read.  Razor  and  toothbrush  and 
other  personal  effects  were  sealed  up  last 
night. 

At  lunch  I  sit  next  to  Mack,  a  tall  Hell's 
Angel  type,  unbuttoned  shirt  showing  masses 
of  tattoos  long  hair  in  the  neck,  chni  whis- 
kers, a  cross  tattooed  on  the  left  cheekbone. 
He  speaks  with  a  curious  Southern  accent. 
As  a  black  prisoner  walks  by  he  says  loudly, 
"There  goes  a  prince."  Another  black  walks" 
by,  "There  goes  the  king."  He  looks  at  me 
and  laughs.  I  don't  laugh.  He  scowls. 

He  eats  a  spoonful  of  ice  cream  from  his 
paper  container  and  then  offers  me  the  rest. 
I  decline.  He  looks  at  me  steadily  and  says, 

"Gettin'    pretty bad    when  a    man 

cain't    give    away    some  ice    cream 

Just  because  he  took  a  bite  on  it."  Back  at 
the  cell  block  his  cell  is  directly  above  mine 
on  the  second  tier.  As  we  wait  in  front  of  our 
cells  for  the  bar  to  move,  he  drops  a  match 
on  me  I  figure  I'll  have  trouble  with  him.  He 
turns  out  to  be  my  best  friend. 

In  late  afternoon,  I  am  called  to  the 
hospital  again.  Still  no  pills  and  no  razor. 
Return  to  cell  block.  As  Christmas  week 
extra,  can  watch  television. 

Mack  is  on  the  bench  behind  me.  I  remem- 
ber some  last  minute  advice  given  me,  "Don't 
turn  your  back  to  anyone's  cell;  they  can 
stab  through  the  bars.  And  keep  your  back 
to  the  wall."  I  remain  conscious  of  Mack. 

After  supper  comes  the  daily  exercise  in 
prison  democracy:  inmates  vote  on  television 
programs.  Between  6:30  and  9  prisoners  have 
a  choice  of  activity.  They  can  watch  television 
at  one  end  of  the  corridor.  They  can  play 
pinochle  at  tables  at  the  other  "end.  They 
can  sit  on  the  concrete  floor  and  talk  in  the 
middle.  Or  they  can  choose  to  remain  locked 
in  their  cells. 

If  men  choose  to  watch  television  they  can 
vote  as  a  guard  reads  out  the  six  choices  for 
each  half-hour  segment.  Men  on  the  other 
side  of  the  cell  block  Join  us,  so  there  was 
close  to  50  per  cent  black  sitting  on  the 
benches.  Relaxed  but  separate. 

The  first  vote  is  on  "Hee  Haw,"  an  all-white 
countrj--and-western  program.  It's  on  racial 
lines,  most  whites  for  It,  all  the  blacks  against 


it.  Whites  win.  Overwhelming  vote  for  "All  in 
the  Family."  On  subsequent  nights    "Gun 
smoke"  is  another  big  favorite.  Also  Dragnet. 

CONVERSA'nONS  FULL  OF  DARING 

Then  begins  what  was  to  be  repeated  dav 
and  night,  the  catechism  of  prison  conversa 
tlon:  daring  crimes  taking  incredible  chances 
violent  fights,  big  hauls  on  robberies  with  the 
money  spent.  "So  I  put  the  muzzle  of  that 

.38    right    against    the    neck    of   the 

and  said  "Jess  drop  your  wallet  .     •• 

Psychological  conquest  of  prison  Is  an  im- 
portant  theme.  Long  sentences  are  greeted 
with  respect.  If  a  man  faces  five  years  he 
says,  "I  can  handle  It."  Someone  asks  how 
Huntingdon  compares  with  other  Joints 
"Man,  I've  seen  'em  all,  and  I  don't  really  see 
that  much  difference.  I  can  get  along  m  anv 

of  them.  You  Just  go  in.  don't  _  with 

anyone,  pick  your  own  group  and  stay  with 
them."  Or,  "The  hole?  Why  in  Ohio  State  I 

was  in  the  hole  for  30 days  fir  fieht- 

ing.  First  day  I  got  out  I  find  the  same __ 

and  Phoom!  I  bust  his  Jaw.  Back  in  the  hole 
foreodays  . . ." 

A  standard  story  told  by  a  half  dozen  men 

on   different   occasions    in   various   forms  is 

the  inmate's  version  of  a  profane  and  defiant 

speech  to  the  Judge  who  sentenced  him 

"  Send  me  up  for  life  If  you   want,  you 

— - — .  I  don't  give  a  what  vou  do' 

And  I  tiu-ned  my  back  on  the  '■ and 

walked  right  out  of  the  courtroom  " 

Like  the  sex  fantasies  of  barracks  life  in  tlie 
Army,  it's  almost  certain  most  of  the  speeches 
were  never  made. 

In  personal  conversations  without  an  audi- 
ence  there  is  less  bravado,  less  violence 
"See  that  guy  over  there  from  B  block? 
He's  the  greatest  escape  artist  ever." 

"Yeah?  Just  escaped  from  the  street  into 
Huntingdon  State  Penetentiarj-?" 

Toward  the  end  of  the  evening,  oille  limps 
over  and  sits  on  the  floor.  He  savs  he  might 
have  to  be  transferred  for  an  operation  One 
of  the  group  says,  "Don't  let  them  send  you 
to  Pittsburgh."  Ollle  asks  what  was  wrong 
with  the  state  pen  at  Pittsburgh. 

"Niggers  control   that.  This  is  our  place" 
Mack  shakes  his  head. 
"Ah '11  tell  you.  wherever  the  niggers  are, 
they   try  to   take   over.   Indiana   State,   the 

weren't    even    a   majority   and    they 

took  it  over.  You  got  to  fight  them  or  they'll 
do  it  every  time.  They  ain't  taking  this  Joint 
over,  I'll  tell  you  that." 

That  afternoon  during  the  movie,  the  vil- 
lain  is  shown  fuUface  on  the  screen  during 
his  most  despicable  moment.  Prom  a  black 
group  of  prisoners  comes  the  shout.  "That's 
a  white  man  for  you!"  Prom  a  white  group: 
"He's  probably  a  Jew." 

Although  something  like  half  the  prison 
population  is  black,  I  see  only  one  black 
officer  on  the  staff.  Most  of  the  guards  seem 
relaxed,  able  to  small -talk  their  way  around 
tense  moments,  avoiding  harsh  confronta- 
tions, establishing  an  atmosphere  of  easy 
relations  with  most  of  the  prisoners. 

Two  or  three  of  the  guards  are  noticeable 
by  contrast:  rigid  personalities,  barking 
orders,  speaking  in  contemptuous  tones.  It  is 
remarkable  how  easy  it  is  for  a  single  harsh 
order  to  put  e\'eryone's  teeth  on  edge.  Prison 
is  depressing  and  demoralizing,  the  walls  and 
bars  and  guards  and  gates  and  steel  and 
concrete  remind  one  every  moment  that  he  is 
not  free,  that  he  is  not  a  whole  man  because 
his  whole  physical  being  is  under  someone 
else's  control.  Easy-going  guards  keep  that 
from  being  an  intolerable  challenge.  A  few 
barked  orders  In  a  harsh  tone  raise  the  level 
of  felt  hostility. 

It  makes  you  realize  that  a  couple  of 
guards  could  bring  the  place  to  a  crisis  in  a 
short  time.  At  Huntingdon,  the  guards  do 
not  seem  very  sophisticated  or  educated — 
many  of  the  prisoners  are  obviously  more  so 
than  the  staff — but  this  doesn't  seem  related 
much   to  their  effectiveness   at  preventing 
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confrontations.  Most  are  skilled  at  easy  rela- 
tions and  relaxed  manner.  With  whites. 

There  is  little  or  no  visible  antagonism  to 
blacks  among  staff,  merely  an  evident  lack 
of  communication. 

One  day  one  of  the  blacks  in  my  section  Is 
sweeping  the  catwalks,  singing  In  a  high- 
pitched  voice  like  Ray  Charles. 

"What  the  hell  are  you  doing?"  the  guard, 
an  older  man,  yells  harshly. 

A  young  white  Inmate  sitting  on  the  floor 
near  the  guard  says,  "Oh,  he's  Jtist  that  way. 
you  know."  and  he  twirls  his  finger  around 
his  ear,  indicating  nuttiness.  The  guard  mut- 
ters, "They're  all  like  that." 

Up  on  the  catwalk,  the  black  continues 
his  zany  singing  In  a  thin  voice  and  only  If 
you  listen  carefully  can  you  hear  him  sing- 
ing      phrases       that       included,       " 

honky  .  .  ." 

In  the  exercise  yard  a  few  days  later  the 
same  young  black,  a  Muslim,  is  not  jiving  as 
he  argues  with  a  white  prisoner: 

"Ours  is  the  religion.  God  is  In  us.  We  have 
the  power  of  God  In  us.  You  never  see  the 

guards with  any  Muslims,  do  you?  Yovi 

know  you  haven't.  Why  you  think  that  Is?" 

At  9  o'clock,  the  television  set  Is  tur-ied 
off.  its  plywood  container  locked,  the  fioor 
swept  and  everyone  locked  and  double-locked 
in  his  cell  for  the  night. 

HUSBANDS   AND   WIVES 

The  second  day.  a  large  homosexual  in- 
mate is  moved  Into  the  cell  next  to  me.  He 
Is  an  outstanding  athlete,  which  may  explain 
why  he  is  treated  with  some  deference. 

Homosexualism  is  evident.  In  the  audi- 
torium the  queens  are  obvious,  some  primp- 
ing their  hair,  others  walking  in  tight 
trousers  with  swajrlng  hips.  Some  arm-in- 
arm  and  referred  to  casually  as  husband  and 
wife. 

My  neighbor  Is  referred  to  as  "she"  and 
"her"  and  plays  the  role  of  woman  openly. 
The  first  night  he  Is  on  the  cell  block,  he 
borrows  a  razor  blade  from  me.  saying,  "My 
husband  vrlll  pay  you  back  tomorrow."  At 
supper  one  night  he  says  to  me,  "Does  my 
lipstick  show?"  Back  at  the  cell  block  he 
has  a  quarrel  with  another  homosexual, 
shouting  at  him,  "You  walk  around  here 
like  you  are  God's  gift  to  men." 

Later  my  neighbor  turns  hostUe  to  me. 
One  night  he  asks,  "Are  you  a  Jew?"  and 
when  I  said  I  was  not,  said,  "Then  why 
have  you  got  such  a  crooked  nose." 

There  are  Jokes  about  my  neighbor,  but 
in  anger  they  center  on  his  blackness,  not 
his  sexual  role. 

At  2  a.m.  one  morning,  my  neighbor  be- 
gins singing  In  a  falsetto.  Curses  come  from 
around  the  cell  block  as  men  wake  up. 
"Shut  up!"  "For  Christ's  sake,  stop  It  I"  The 
whites  refrain  from  too  open  anti-black 
epithets.    But    my    neighbor    shouts    back, 

"White  1"  When  the  other  prisoners 

keep  shouting,  my  neighbor  goes  to  his  cell 
door  and  rattles  it,  calling,  "Ouardl  Guard  I 
Come  here.  Hack  I  Hack  1 1  need  you." 

The  prison  is  not  on  the  edge  of  racial 
conflict,  at  least  to  this  eye.  But  hostility 
Is  near  the  surface. 

We  take  dally  showers  in  a  room  with  two 
rows  of  shower  heads  controlled  and  ob- 
served by  a  guard  behind  a  plate-glass  win- 
dow. Again  there  Is  self-segregation.  Blacks 
shower  together  at  one  end,  including  my 
neighbor. 

EARNING    25   CENTS   A  DAT 

I  Still  have  no  reading  material  on  the 
third  day.  Mack  gets  some  correspondence 
forms  and  lends  me  a  ballpoint  pen. 

Most  of  the  time  I  stUl  sit  in  the  cell  and 
Etare  at  the  standard  view:  the  steel  lat- 
tice-work on  my  cell  door,  silhouetted 
against  the  lighted  corridor  wall  beyond. 
When  you  close  your  eyes  you  still  "see" 
the  scene,  but  in  reverse  like  a  photographic 
negative,  the  image  burned  Into  your  retina. 

Almost  all  the  visible  lines  are  straight 


and  rectilinear,  all  the  colors  subdued,  from 
the  tan  walls  to  the  guard's  grey  uniforms. 
For  some  reason,  my  eye  keeps  going  to  a 
pipe  entering  my  cell  through  the  lattice- 
work and  later  I  realize  that  it  is  one  of 
the  few  curved  lines  in  my  scenery.  Every- 
thing soft  or  tender  of  complex  has  been 
eliminated.  Surfaces  are  all  hard:  tile,  steel, 
concerete,  brick.  So  sounds  echo,  harsh  but 
Indistinct. 

Even  the  steel  mirror  on  my  wall  Is  a  sha- 
dow and  reflects  only  a  blurred  gray  Image. 
On  the  third  day,  still  unshaven,  I  walk 
by  a  clear  mirror  on  the  cellblock  wall  that 
lets  guards  look  around  a  corner  and  I  see 
"another  prisoner"  appropriately  crumpled 
and  grim.  It  Is  my  own  image.  Shocking. 

One  morning  at  8.  I  hear  the  whistle  from 
the  prison  soap  factory.  I  envy  the  inmates 
their  work.  Shortly  afterward  a  trusty  comes 
to  the  cell  door. 

"Hey.  want  to  work?" 

As  an  unsentenced  prisoner,  I  cannot  be 
forced  to  work. 

"You  can  make  25  cents  a  day." 

I  leap  at  the  opportunity. 

I  mop  the  concrete  floor  of  the  cell  block. 
As  we  work  around  the  guard's  desk,  one 
young  Inmate  says  he's  going  to  California 
when  he  gets  out. 

The  kid  next  to  him  said,  "What'll  you  do 
if  you  can't  make  it  and  you're  on  the  West 
Coast?" 

"I'll  Just  pull  another  armed  robbery." 

An  older  guard,  tipping  back  In  his  chair, 
said: 

"That's  where  you're  wrong.  You  better  not 
do   that   in  California.   Ronald   Reagan,   he 

don't around.  He'll  just  put  you  In  the 

gas  chamber." 

I'm  called  to  the  hospital  to  see  the  prison 
doctor.  He  has  seen  my  shaving  kit  with  the 
medication  in  It. 

"I  don't  see  any  problem  with  giving  him 
the  synthrold,"  he  says  to  no  one  in  particu- 
lar. "If  he  takes  them  all  he  can't  kill  him- 
self." 

He  turns  to  some  sleeping  pills  and  then 
to  me. 

"I  don't  see  why  anyone  needs  medication 

to  go  to  sleep  at  night.  If  he  gets  off  his 

and  does  some  work  he  won't  have  any  trou- 
ble sleeping." 

I  decide  not  to  tell  him  that  we're  locked 
In  our  cells  from  17  to  20  hours  a  day. 

A    HINT    OF   THE    OUTSTOE    WORLD 

Even  volunteering  for  work  does  not  pre- 
vent the  hours  of  Idleness.  But  the  Idleness 
produces  less  clearness  of  thought  than  I  ex- 
pected. It  Is  hard  to  think  of  life  on  the  out- 
side with  any  immediacy.  Important  places 
become  blurred  in  memory  In  an  alarmingly 
short  time. 

Prison  is  total.  It  strains  out  clues  to  nor- 
mal life  and  In  the  void  every  petty  detail 
on  the  inside  becomes  important.  Relations 
with  other  Inmates  take  on  a  profound  qual- 
ity. Nothing  outside  the  wall  seems  real  any 
more.  It  may  be  no  accident  that  television 
news  is  voted  down  every  night. 

Yet  what  fragments  of  the  outside  world 
do  intrude  become  desperately  alive.  In  the 
early  morning  hours,  if  I  go  to  the  door  of  my 
cell,  I  can  see  a  small  patch  of  sky  through 
a  window  in  the  upper  corridor  wall.  In  the 
predawn  hours  there  is  a  strange  anxiety  be- 
cause the  sky  is  not  visible,  an  uncertain 
grasp  of  time  and  reality.  The  flrst  light  of 
dawn  becomes  exciting,  the  slight  of  drifting 
snowflakes  intensely  moving,  the  shadow  of 
a  bird  In  flight  miraculous. 
"The  flrst  time  we  are  permitted  outdoors 
Is  an  almost  explosive  experience,  an  enor- 
motis  view  of  blue  sky.  The  yard  is  an  asphalt 
surface  50  feet  by  200,  surrounded  by  the 
wall. 

Another  man  and  I  walk  the  continuous 
oblong  for  two  hours  in  bitter  cold,  but  it 
seems  like  five  minutes.  He  had  been  a  wood- 
cutter In  Pennsylvania  and  a  hunting  giilde 
In  Montana  and  is  doing  l-to-6.  "I  can  handle 


it,"  he  says.  "If  I  do  the  six  I'll  only  be  30 
years  old." 

The  guard  on  the  tower  watches  us  and 
when  we  begin  taking  larger  comers  Into  a 
blind  spot,  he  has  to  come  outside  the 
glassed-in  enclosure  and  stand  on  the  outer 
parapet  huddled  into  his  coat.  As  we  walk 
we  talk  about  woods,  animals  in  Montana, 
airplanes,  cities,  rural  life. 

When  I  return  to  my  cell.  Mack  has  de- 
posited, throuj-h  his  genius  at  mobility  and 
delivery,  two  eight-month-old  Time  mag- 
azines, one  old  Argosy,  an  old  TV  guide  for 
Pittsburgh.  I  read  them  ai  ,  cover  to  cover. 

The  next  day  is  library  call.  Practically 
every  prisoner  goes  and  some  of  them  make 
surprising  selections.  After  meticulous  anal- 
ysis of  the  October  TV  listings  for  Pitts- 
burgh, it  Is  exotic  reading  Dean  Acheson, 
Slmone  de  Beau  voir  and  Gore  Vidal. 

YOU    HERE    FOR.  TOUR    HEALTH? 

Anxiety  about  my  cover,  which  means  my 
safety,  doesn't  develop  until  the  fourth  day. 
It  is  at  lunch.  At  my  table  is  a  man  from 
our  section  who  was  friendly  at  flrst  but 
then  cooled  off.  He  is  well  educated,  likes  to 
whistle  Mozart  and  Bach  themes,  and  has  lots 
of  reading  material  which  he  promised  me 
but  never  delivered. 

He  has  been  Increasingly  suspicious  of  me 
and  I  have  stayed  clear  of  him.  especially 
after  I  found  out  that  he  worked  In  the 
front  office  and  has  access  to  an  outside  tele- 
phone. If  he  called  the  county  Jail  I  was  sup- 
posed to  have  come  from  they  would  never 
have  heard  of  me.  If  he  discovered  that,  the 
word  would  get  to  my  friends  who  would 
make  an  unfriendly  assumption. 

"You  here  for  your  health?"  he  asks  as  we 
eat. 

He  means  was  I  sent  here  to  protect  me 
from  threats  of  other  prisoners.  I  replied 
that  I  wasn't. 

"What  are  you  charged  with?" 

"Murder." 

"Where?" 

"Adams  County." 

"This  is  a  long  way  from  Adams." 

"They  think  it  will  be  a  long  wait  before 
I  get  to  the  grand  Jury." 

"They  usually  transfer  men  to  Camp  Hill." 

I  shrug.  But  I  have  a  feeling  time  is  run- 
ning out. 

I  worry  about  confldences  other  prisoners 
had  shared  with  me;  they  might  be  remem- 
bered if  they  heard  I  was  under  an  assumed 
name.  I  begin  walking  away  from  crucial 
conversation. 

But  conversation  Is  hard  to  avoid.  It  has 
special  meaning  in  prison  relations,  where 
men  are  thrown  together  almost  at  random 
and  must  make  crucial  decisions  about  each 
other. 

Prisoners  live  in  fear  of  each  other  and  in 
trust  at  the  same  time.  They  have  fear  be- 
cause everyone  Is  under  total  control  of  the 
authorities,  who  can  Influence  whether  a 
man  will  serve  two  years  or  six,  or  live  In  a 
savage  cell  block  or  a  civilized  one.  have  a 
pleasant  Job  or  distasteful  one,  avoid  punish- 
ment or  be  sent  to  maddening  isolation.  The 
prisoner  Is  forever  navigating  this  Jungle. 
Some  do  it  with  weapons  for  self-defense  or 
for  coercion,  weapons  usually  fashioned  from 
scavenged  metal.  But  the  more  common 
weapon  is  Information  that  can  win  a  rec- 
ommendation for  parole  or  pleasant  assign- 
ments. So  fear  of  betrayal  is  constant. 

But  Inmates  need  each  other  and  need  to 
trust  each  other.  They  are  united  In  com- 
mon hatred  of  the  criminal  Justice  system. 
They  are  united  in  loneliness.  Wives,  girl 
friends,  parents,  working  colleagues,  friends, 
the  usual  imlverse  by  which  a  man  finds  his 
identity  and  humanness,  all  are  gone.  In 
the  void,  fellow  inmates  becomes  indispens- 
able. 

There  Is  a  code  of  etiquette  in  prison.  You 
can  ask  a  man  what  offense  he  is  in  for.  how 
long  his  sentence  Is,  maybe  where  he  comes 
from  and  what  other  prisons  he  has  been 
In. 
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After  that.  It  Is  up  to  him  to  volunteer 
Information.  The  result  usually  Is  a  great 
deal  of  talk,  personal  history  and  reactions 
to  people  and  life.  You  enjoy  the  trust  of 
others  but  at  the  same  time  fear  It.  Everyone 
is  trapped  together  and  each  man  has  the 
power  to  harm  the  others.  Trust  and  betrayal 
are  potential  In  every  relationship. 

After  I  feel  the  twinge  of  paranoia,  I  stay 
out  of  the  blind  spots  in  the  exercise  yard, 
the  spots  In  the  corners  out  of  view  of  the 
guard  In  the  guntower,  two  of  which  I  have 
found  In  the  mental  game  of  "escape"  that 
everyone  plays.  I  stay  away  from  bunched-up 
lines  at  the  dining  hall.  All  unneeded,  no 
doubt. 

THE  VALUES  OF   PRISONERS 

In  his  own  way.  Mack  Is  a  puritan.  "There 
was  that  m — Ing  car.  free  and  clear,  not 
a  cent  owed  on  It.  and  I  couldn't  drive  it.  I 
didn't  owe  a  m — Ing  nickel  on  It.  not  a 
dime.  Took  me  two  armed  robberies  to  get  It, 
but  I  owned  It  free  of  debt." 

I  wonder  why  my  best  friends  are  men 
whose  social  values  I  abhor.  They  are  mostly 
racists  who  In  their  careers  hurt  Innocent 
people.  They  are  often  liars  and  braggarts, 
not  only  In  their  dealings  with  the  authori- 
ties, which  was  required,  or  In  bull  sessions, 
which  Is  forglveable,  but  also  in  their  per- 
sonal lives.  Their  talk  Is  full  of  killing,  shoot- 
ing, pimping,  treachery,  treachery  avenged 
and  the  endurance  of  suffering. 

They  exist  beyond  the  bravado  and  tough- 
ness that  In  prison  Is  necessary  for  self- 
defense.  They  have  other  feelings  but  they 
had  no  vocabulary  for  them.  I  marvel  that 
for  some  unfathomable  reason,  after  years 
of  being  bruised  by  their  parents  (Mack's 
mother  laughed  at  him  when  he  was  arrested 
at  age  14:  thereafter  he  had  four  stepmothers 
and  five  stepfathers,  by  their  families,  after 
years  of  chaos  and  abandonment,  years  of 
Imprisonment  In  varlovis  degrees  of  savagery 
and  subjugation,  their  spirit.  Is  unbroken. 
They  refuse  to  be  beaten.  Some  are  strange 
and  withdrawn.  Most  are  not. 

One  day,  as  I  watch  the  population  file 
out  of  the  auditorium,  they  suddenly  strike 
me  as  not  so  different-looking  from  the  stu- 
dents I  had  seen  a  few  months  before  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin:  same  cool  shuffle, 
beards,  sideburns,  the  quick  quizzical  eyes, 
clothes  worn  shaggily— prison  clothes  don't 
look  so  different  any  more — but  very  cool. 

Most  of  the  men  are  In  their  low  20s.  If 
the  men  at  Huntington  had  four  more  grades 
of  median  school  achievement  and  S3,000 
more  In  parental  median  Income  they  could 
be  filing  out  of  the  auditorium  of  the  state 
university  Instead  of  the  state  penitentiary. 
There  Is  much  talk  about  their  experience  at 
"Indiana  State"  and  "Ohio  State."  But  they 
mean  state  pens.  The  universities  of  the  poor. 
The  morning  I  am  supposed  to  be  pulled 
out  of  prison  I  go  to  work  as  Janitor  In  the 
schoolroom.  I  begin  to  wonder  If  they  will 
pull  me  out  today.  Maybe  there  Is  a  big  crisis 
on  the  outside  and  everyone  will  forget. 

Just  before  lunch.  I  am  ordered  to  the 
Identification  office.  They  are  finally  going 
to  complete  my  records,  take  my  mug  shot 
and  fingerprints.  Time  Is  running  out. 

I  give  the  man  my  name,  charge,  county 
and  hearing  Judge.  He  asks  my  Social  Secur- 
ity number.  I  remember  the  briefing  In  the 
attorney  generals  office:  "You  don't  remem- 
ber your  Social  Security  number.  Be  clear  on 
that.  If  they  have  your  Social  Security  num- 
ber, they  can  pick  up  their  phone  and  In  30 
seconds  know  everything  they  need  to  know 
about  you." 

The  fingerprint  man  Is  working  on  me 
when  a  clerk  walks  up.  "Hey,  one  of  these 
guys  has  to  go  back  to  the  county  today. 
They're  coming  for  him  at  2  o'clock." 

Two  hours  later,  after  my  sixth  day,  two 
men  in  plain  clothes  issue  the  prison  a  "Body 
Receipt"  for  prisoner  Benjamm  Barsamlan 
who,  40  feet  beyond  and  two  minutes  later 
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outside  the  wall  in  the  unlimited  air,  ceases 
to  exist. 


BOREAUCRATIC    OVERLOAD    TDRNS   JtJSTICE   TO 

Misery — III 
(By  Ben  H.  Bagdlklan) 
They  look  like  a  Norman  Rockwell  painting 
Of  democratic  American  life — kindergarten 
kids,  some  Orientals,  some  black,  some  Cau- 
casian, cheeks  rosy  in  the  morning  cold, 
skipping  and  laughing,  paired  hand-ln-hand, 
with  two  good-natured  teachers  guiding 
them  along  the  sidewalk  of  Baxter  Street. 

A  few  of  the  children  look  curiously  at  the 
scene  across  the  street.  Fourteen  men,  all 
blacks,  handcuffed  In  pairs,  shivering  In  their 
shirtsleeves,  Jump  out  of  a  police  van  and 
disappear  Into  a  steel  doorway  of  the  Man- 
hattan House  of  Detention,  the  Tombs. 

The  first  thought  prompted  by  the  sight 
of  Innocent  eyes  watching  the  gray  scene  is, 
"Thank  God  they  don't  know  what  It's  like 
inside."  The  second  thought  Is,  "Perhaps  they 
should.  Some  of  them,  some  time  In  their 
lives,  will  be  held  In  a  Jail." 

Of  all  places  of  restraint.  Jails  are  the  worst. 
They  are  detention  centers  where  men,  wom- 
en and  children  get  their  Introduction  to 
the  criminal  Justice  system,  where  they  are 
held  after  their  arrest,  where  they  stay  await- 
ing trial  unless  they  have  ball  money,  or 
where  they  serve  short  sentences  for  minor 
crimes.  Most  are  designed  for  only  short  stay; 
prisons  are  for  sentenced  people. 

But  for  people  too  p)oor  to  make  ball:  an 
overloaded  and  creeping  bureaucracy  of  Jus- 
tice keeps  them  In  compacted  misery  for 
weeks,  months  or  years,  the  majority  of  them 
not  yet  convicted  of  anything. 

The  Tombs  is  famous:  12  floors  of  cages, 
the  scene  of  a  spectacular  series  of  prisoner 
rebellions  in  1970  against  overcrowding,  racial 
abuse,  vermin,  court  delays.  It  is  now  more 
than  a  year  after  the  rebellions  were  put 
down  with  promises  of  reform. 
I  enter  the  public  door. 
Minutes  later,  the  chairman  of  the  City's 
Board  of  Corrections,  William  Van  Den  Heu- 
vel,  arrives,  an  old  Kennedy  hand  In  the  Ken- 
nedy manner,  big,  shell-rlnMned  glasses,  full 
of  bounce.  We  are  admitted  and  start  taking 
elevators  to  various  floors. 

Each  fl,oor  has  a  double  tier  of  cells  with 
adjoining  small  concrete  and  steel  enclosures 
where  prisoners  spend  the  day  playing  soli- 
taire or  dominoes.  As  guards  let  us  Inside 
Van  Den  Heuvel  is  surrounded  by  men,  like 
a  feudal  lord  beseeched  by  beggars  Inside 
the   castle   wall. 

"Mr.  Van  Den  Heuvel,  please  help  me 
They've  lost  my  papers  and  I've  been  here 
four  months.  ..." 

"Mr.  Van  Den  Heuvel,  I'm  afraid  I'm  gonna 
go  out  of  my  mind.  They  transferred  me 
from  Rikers  a  week  ago  but  they  didn't  bring 
my  medication  and  these  headaches  I  can't 
stand.  .  .  ." 

"Please  help  me.  I'm  an  addict.  I  been  on 
heroin  17  years.  I  got  on  a  methadone  pro- 
gram on  the  outside  and  got  off  heroin.  But 
I  got  arrested  and  brought  to  the  Tombs.  I'm 
on  methadone  now  but  they  tell  me  that 
when  I  get  out  tomorrow  I  can't  get  back  on 
the  street  program  because  I  missed  a  treat- 
ment and  they  got  a  waiting  list  that  takes 
30  days.  I'm  afraid  111  go  back  on 
heroin.  .  .  ." 

"Please  help  me"— his  hands  reached 
through  the  bars  of  his  cell— "I'm  locked  up 
because  I'm  a  homicide  case.  But  the  sink 
here  leaks  and  there's  water  on  the  floor  all 
the  time.  My  feet  are  wet.  Can't  you  do 
something.  .  .  ." 

One  whole  floor  holds  homosexuals.  On 
another  floor  a  dozen  young  blacks  do  cal- 
isthenics in  military  formation.  Our  escort, 
Capt.  Paul  Peltman,  17  years  a  guard,  says, 
"Look  at  'em  Panthers.  Black  Panthers 
Killers." 
An  older  white  man  with  a  painted  smile 


cries  out  from  a  locked  cell.  "Hey,  come  here 
I'm  here  by  mistake.  I'm  a  native  New 
Yorker.  I  know  my  way  around.  I've  been  to 
Harvard.  I've  been  to  Harvard  twice.  I  know 
my  way  around.  They  made  a  mistake  Hev 
hey.  listen  .  .  ." 

I  ask  Van  Den  Heuvel  what  they  do  with 
psychotic  prisoners.  "If  the  psychiatrist  says 
a  man  Is  psychotic,  the  man  goes  to  Belle- 
vue.  Bellevue  wUl  hold  him  only  while  he's 
acute,  meaning  physically  unmanageable 
Then  they  send  him  back." 

Why  Isn't  he  sent  to  a  mental  hospital? 

"No  way.  They're  full,  too." 

He  guesses  that  15  per  cent  of  the  prisoners 
are  mentally  ill.  That  would  be  about  220 
men.  There  Is  one  full-time  psychiatrist. 

EPIDEMIC  OF  SUICIDE  ATTEMPTS 
There  have  been  11  suicides  and  over  1(X) 
attempts  In  the  last  year.  In  the  last  few 
months,  there  has  been  an  epidemic  of  men 
breaking  the  toilets  in  their  cells  and  at- 
tempting suicide  with  the  pieces.  It  takes 
the  city  nine  months  to  replace  a  toilet. 

Memory  of  the  riots  Is  still  strong  among 
prisoners.  One  shouts  at  us,  "Hey,  news- 
paperman. Ask  them  about  the  roaches  and 
the  rats.  Ask  them!" 

Capt.  Feltman  yells  at  the  prisoner,  "Show 
me  a  rat!  Go  ahead,  show  one  to  me.  Those 
aren't  rats,  they're  mice.  Don't  you  know  the 
difference  between  a  rat  and  a  mouse?" 

The  day  the  riots  began,  the  Tombs  with 
a  rated  capacity  of  902  men,  had  1,416 
prisoners,  57  per  cent  overcrowded,  the  day  I 
visited,  13  months  later,  the  rated  capacity 
was  873  because  of  damaged  cells,  and  there 
were  1,463  prisoners,  68  per  cent  overcrowded. 
After  the  riots,  the  city  somehow  found 
$2  million  in  emergency  funds.  It  added  24 
tons  of  steel  on  each  floor  to  Increase  pro- 
tection of  the  staff. 

Outside,  the  school  kids  were  long  gone. 
Over  the  door  of  the  Tombs-court  complex 
is  the  Inscription: 

"Justice  Is  the  Firm  and  Continuous  De- 
sire to  Render  to  Every  Man  His  Due." 

And  under  that  a  bronze  plaque  notes 
that  this  building  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  underground  raUroad  that  helped  free 
black  men  from  slavery. 

New  York  City  la  not  alone  In  the  misery 
of  Its  Jails.  Last  year  a  group  of  inmates  In 
Baltimore  City  Jail  petitioned  the  city  court 
for  relief  from  the  following  claimed  treat- 
ment: 

Officers  in  the  Jail  regularly  forced  some 
retarded  inmates  to  perform  sexual  acts  on 
the  officers;  other  retarded  Inmates  were 
chained  to  the  bars  of  their  cells  and  beaten 
with  keys;  Inmates  In  Sections  N  and  O, 
while  confined  and  peaceable  in  their  cells, 
were  Maced  by  guards  because  Inmates  had 
protested  their  treatment;  when  an  Inmate 
told  a  guard  he  was  suffering  from  narcotics 
withdrawal  the  guard  Maced  him;  Inmates 
had  been  warned  not  to  talk  or  write  about 
conditions  In  the  Jail. 

Riots  over  overcrowding  and  all  that 
means — dirt,  disease,  homosexual  rape, 
hysteria,  exposure  to  psycbotlcs — bring 
promises  of  relief. 

In  Wayne  County  Jail  In  Detroit,  condi- 
tions did  not  lead  to  riots.  Instead,  there 
were  33  suicide  attempts  In  two  months. 

Bad  as  city  Jails  are,  rural  Jails  have  their 
own  special  morbidity.  Forrest  County  Jail, 
In  Hattlesburg,  Miss.,  Isn't  the  worst  but  It 
isn't  the  best.  The  building  may  collapse. 
The  cells  are  filthy,  full  of  vermin,  dirty 
rags  and  paper.  The  brick  walls  are  so  porous 
that  some  prisoners  escaped  by  scraping 
away  the  mortar  between  bricks  with  a 
spoon. 

In  one  year,  the  Jail  held  2,667  drunks,  688 
people  accused  of  felonies  and  62  believed 
Insane  and  awaiting  commitment  proceed- 
ings. It  has  held  12-year-oId  runaways  and 
lost  children  In  the  same  Jail.  Trials  are  held 
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only  every  three  or  four  months  and  It  la 
not  unusual  for  a  person  to  wait  In  jail 
nine  months  before  anyone  decides  If  he 
is  guilty. 

Until  this  year,  the  sheriff  In  charge  of 
Forrest  County  Jail  got  no  salary.  Instead, 
he  got  $4  for  every  arrest  he  made,  10  cents 
a  mile  for  transporting  the  prisoner  from 
place  of  arrest  to  the  jail,  $2  for  logging 
the  prisoner  Into  the  jail,  and  $2  for  every 
prisoner  held  each  day  In  the  Jail.  There  was 
no  public  money  for  food  and  other  main- 
tenance of  the  prisoners,  so  It  came  out  of 
the  sheriff's  fees. 

The  state  of  Mississippi,  as  of  this  year, 
ended  the  fee  system  for  sheriffs.  But  the 
practice  continues  In  hundreds  of  counties 
across  the  country,  rewarding  sheriffs  eco- 
nomically for  making  m&xlmtim  arrests  and 
jallings.  and  punishing  him  economically 
If  he  feeds  and  maintains  the  prisoners 
decently. 

Forrest  County  Is  better  than  most  In  one 
respect.  Its  grand  Jury  has  regularly  con- 
demned the  jail  for  years.  Typical  was  their 
finding  m  1968:  "The  grand  Jury  Is  of  the 
unsiUmous  opinion  that  both  the  city  Jail 
of  Hattlesburg  and  the  county  jails  of  For- 
rest County  are  unfit  for  human  habitation." 

Both  are  still  being  used. 

No  one  knows  how  many  jails,  lockups 
and  county  camps  there  are  In  the  ITnlted 
States.  There  Is  no  way  for  Inspecting  them 
or  Imposing  civilized  standards  on  them. 

The  U.S.  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration has  counted  those  that  are  au- 
thorized to  hold  persons  two  days  or  more, 
and  there  are  4,037  with  161,000  men,  women 
and  children  in  them  on  a  given  day  (6  per- 
cent women  and  5  percent  children) . 

LEAA  says  86  percent  have  no  exercise  or 
recreation  for  Inmates;  90  percent  have  no 
educational  facilities;  50  percent  have  no 
medical  care;  and  1.4  percent  have  no  flush 
toilets. 

There  are  over  100,000  cells  In  these  jails 
and  more  than  6,000  of  them  are  over  100 
years  old.  About  25  percent  of  these  cells  are 
over  50  years  old. 

More  people  than  ever  are  headed  for 
such  places.  The  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion In  1967  said  that  40  percent  of  all  male 
children  now  living  In  the  United  States 
would  be  arrested  for  a  nontrafflc  offense 
some  time  In  their  lifetime.  Most  of  those 
will  spend  some  time — hours  or  days  or  weeks 
or  months — in  a  local  Jail. 

THE    PLANNING    OP    PRISONS 

Unlike  Jails,  prisons  are  built  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  will  hold  Inmates  under 
sentence,  usually  for  more  than  a  year  and 
sometimes  for  life.  These  Institutions,  usu- 
ally for  adult  males,  are  not  accidental  in 
their  design  and  operations  but  are  elabo- 
rately planned  and  constructed  and  oper- 
ated by  large  bureaucracies  of  fulltlme 
careerists. 

It  is  depressing  to  consider  what  some 
men  will  plan  and  operate.  It  took  a  lawsuit 
in  Virginia  to  expose  the  following  treatment 
in  the  State  penitentiary: 

An  inmate  who  attempted  suicide  had  his 
neck  taped  to  his  cell  bars  for  14  hours  and 
then  was  left  naked  In  his  cell  for  17  days; 
a  black  prisoner  screamed  for  help  In  solitary 
confinement  for  one  week  before  dying  unat- 
tended of  sickle  cell  anemia;  one  inmate  was 
locked  In  his  cell  without  being  let  out  for 
743  days. 

Federal  Judge  Rol>ert  R.  Merhige  ordered 
drastic  changes  In  the  Virginia  prison  system 
to  eliminate  atrocities  by  protecting  prison- 
ers' rights.  The  head  of  the  State  prison  sys- 
tem said  these  rights  are  "not  practical  in  the 
prison  situation." 

The  State  of  Alabama,  proud  of  refusing  all 
Federal  aid,  built  a  new  maximum  security 


prison,  the  Holman  unit.  In  Atmore,  Alabama. 

Holman  was  originally  planned  for  600 
men;  It  now  holds  800.  There  Is  not  one  class- 
room, no  gymnasium,  no  auditorium,  no  hos- 
pital, no  teachers,  no  psychologist,  no  social 
workers.  There  are  very  few  guards — about 
18  to  a  shift — and  they  are  paid  $3,900  a  year. 
The  prison  is  heavily  monitored  by  television 
and  watched  by  a  guard  at  a  station  with 
30  monitor  screens. 

The  prison  Is  organized  with  some  open 
dormitories,  some  multiple-occupancy  cells 
and  special  cells  for  punitive  segregation. 
Unfortunately,  the  television  monitors  show 
only  shadows  at  night  and  men  in  dormitories 
naake  tents  of  blankets  that  the  television 
can't  see  through.  Homosexuals  roam  the 
dormitories  freely  and  there  are  fights,  stab- 
bings,  homosexual  rapes  and  homosexual 
prostitution. 

Rather  than  risk  assignment  to  dormito- 
ries or  to  work  details  under  brutal  condi- 
tions, men  sometimes  prefer  punitive  segre- 
gation which  Is  not  exactly  luxurious:  the 
punitive  cells  have  four  men  to  a  6^-by- 
7>/2-foot  cell  with  nothing  in  It  but  a  single 
blanket  and  a  flve-inch-wlde  hole  In  the 
floor  for  a  toilet.  On  one  day,  there  were  145 
men  in  segregation. 

To  avoid  assignment  to  dormitories  or 
segregation  or  work  details  with  guards  who 
are  especially  brutal,  prisoners  often  cut 
their  own  Achilles  tendons,  an  act  that  oc- 
curs about  once  a  week. 

The  prison  Is  shoddlly  built,  leaks  In  the 
rain  and  leaks  between  floors.  One  official 
who  works  there  says,  "It  must  have  been 
designed  by  a  psychotic."  The  present  war- 
den was  not  associated  with  Its  design  or 
construction. 

Asked  how  he  survived  at  Holman,  one 
Inmate  said: 

"One,  you  shoot  dope.  Two,  you  find 
yourself  a  boy  and  make  out  sexually.  Three, 
you  burn  yourself  out  reading.  Four,  you 
Just  sleep." 

THE    RULE    or    SILENCE 

The  deliberate  debasement  of  human 
beings  Is  not  limited  to  Alabama  state  pris- 
ons. 

The  enlightened  state  of  Wisconsin  forbids 
prisoners  In  Its  maximum  security  peniten- 
tiary at  Waupun  to  speak  In  their  cells  in  the 
evening.  In  a  sp>eclal  cell  block.  Inmates  may 
not  speak  at  all  and  one  Inmate  said  he  had 
spent  11  years  without  speaking  except 
when  spoken  to  by  a  guard. 

Portsmouth  County  Jail  In  Virginia  Is  a 
handsome,  new  high-rise  structure  over- 
looking the  beautlftil  Elizabeth  River  and 
Norfolk  harbor.  It  has  a  peculiar  architec- 
tural feature:  outside  each  barred  window 
is  a  concrete  slab  held  eight  Inches  from  the 
exterior  wall.  Its  purpose  Is  to  prevent  pris- 
oners from  seeing  the  view. 

The  most  carefully  designed  prison  sys- 
tem in  the  country  Is  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons.  It  has  often  been  run  with  en- 
lightened, humane  administrators  In  Wash- 
ington who  recognize  the  prisoners  are  hu- 
man beings  who  will  return  to  mingle  with 
their  fellow  citizens. 

But  Congress  Is  the  real  boss  of  the  fed- 
eral prisons.  In  the  past  this  has  resulted, 
at  best,  in  near  neglect.  There  has  been 
a  Senate  committee  on  prisons  since  1924. 
Its  annual  appropriation  of  $5,000  was 
usually  turned  back  minus  the  cost  of  a  few 
senatorial  trips  to  a  federal  penitentiary  for 
what  the  senators  Informally  called  "cock- 
roach covmts." 

Many  politicians,  including  some  of  the 
most  fervent  rhetoricians  against  crime  In 
the  street,  have  been  shaping  prison  systems 
In  ways  that  make  It  harder  to  protect  so- 
ciety from  crime. 


A  major  problem  in  American  prisons  Is 
their  isolation  In  rural  places,  usually  with- 
out public  transportation.  Families  of  pris- 
oners cannot  visit;  marriages  of  inmates 
break  up  and  normal  ties  are  lost.  The  pris- 
on cannot  find  rural  staff  members  who 
have  rapport  with  the  Inmates,  who  are 
overwhelmingly  urban  and  after  a  majority 
black.  The  prison  has  difficulty  getting  pro- 
fessionals— teachers,  psychologists,  psychia- 
trists, vocational  trainers,  social  workers — 
to  move  to  remote  country  locations.  And 
If  a  prison  decides  to  educate  Its  prisoners 
or  teach  them  marketable  skills  before  their 
release,  there  are  few  local  schools  or  fac- 
tories where  this  can  be  done. 

Nevertheless,  prisons  continue  to  be  built 
In  precisely  the  wrong  places.  The  usual  rea- 
son given  Is  that  land  Is  cheaper  and  the 
isolation  Is  better  for  security.  Land  Is  usu- 
ally cheaper  but  that  Is  not  always  a  large 
factor,  prisons  are  full  of  expensive  hardware 
and  cost  as  much  as  822,000  a  bed  to  con- 
struct. And  most  rural  prisons  have  had 
periodic  escapes,  while  there  has  never  been 
an  escape  from  the  most  urban  of  all  Institu- 
tions, the  Tombs,  in  the  heart  of  Manhattan. 

The  real  reason  prisons  are  located  la  the 
country  is  that  legislatures  used  to  be  con- 
trolled by  rural  politicians  who  placed  the 
prisons  there  as  profitable  industries  and 
opportunities  for  patronage. 

Federal  prisons  have  not  escaped.  Conven- 
ience for  visitors  is  a  difficult  problem  for  any 
federal  prison,  since  it  holds  Inmates  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  (though  location 
near  a  big  city  would  simplify  travel).  But 
federal  prisons,  like  state  and  local  ones,  also 
suffer  from  rural  locations  in  obtaining  pro- 
fessional staff  from  the  surrounding  country- 
side and  providing  access  to  work,  study  and 
volunteer  contacts  for  its  programs. 

The  newest  penitentiary  In  the  federal 
system  is  the  maximum  security  prison  at 
Marlon,  111. 

The  prison  was  planned  In  1958  and  opened 
as  a  maximum  security  unit  In  1969.  It  is 
eight  miles  from  the  town  of  Marlon,  which 
has  a  population  of  11,000.  The  nearest  city 
of  any  size  is  Evansvllle,  Ind.,  75  miles  away. 
The  nearest  metropolis  is  St.  Louis,  100  miles 
away. 

The  formal  reason  for  putting  It  there  was 
the  availability  of  a  federal  wildlife  preserve 
and  security,  since  it  replaced  Alcatraz.  The 
real  reason  Is  that  the  late  Sen.  Everett  Dirk- 
sen,  In  addition  to  being  Senate  minority 
leader,  was  ranking  Republican  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  which  has  Jurisdiction  over 
federal  penitentiaries.  And  he  wished  a  fed- 
eral facility  in  the  southern  tip  of  Illinois, 
where  his  strength  lay  and  which  at  that  time 
was  suffering  from  economic  depression. 

For  the  first  time,  the  past  >ear  has  seen 
interest  by  some  committees  and  individual 
members  of  Congress  in  the  basic  problems 
of  prisons,  prisoners  and  criminal  justice.  A 
few  have  gone  into  prisons  for  the  first  time 
to  talk  to  Inmates. 

Their  nearest  stop  is  Lewisburg  federal 
penitentiary.  Impossible  to  reach  by  public 
transportation,  spacious.  Improbable  Gothic 
arches  and  handcarved  stone  In  the  dining 
room,  carefully  but  bureaucratlcally  run 
(visiting  rules:  one  kiss  at  the  start,  one  kiss 
at  the  end),  not  without  the  pathology  of 
most  prisons  (an  officer  told  one  militant 
prisoner,  "Why  don't  you  get  yourself  a  boy 
and  settle  down")  but  better  than  most. 

Not  all  prisons  in  America  are  grim  dun- 
geons with  iron  idleness.  Here  and  there,  the 
system  has  produced  amenities  that  begin  to 
resemble  outside  life.  At  California  Men's 
Colony  East,  at  Los  Padres,  a  medium  security 
prison,  one  inmate  was  disciplined  for  break- 
ing a  window  when  he  hit  a  golf  ball  too  hard 
on  the  prison's  miniature  golf  course. 

But  this  does  not  eliminate  the  morbidity 
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or  the  punishment.  A  survey  of  871  inmates 
showed  that  most  thought  that  from  30  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  men  would  become  Involved 
In  homosexualism  before  they  left  the  prison. 

At  Leesburg,  N.J..  and  Vienna.  111.,  state 
prisons  are  designed  to  avoid  the  concrete- 
and-steel  cage  atmosphere. 

There  are  many  Americans,  including  many 
legislators,  who  feel  that  softening  the  harsh- 
ness of  male  prisons  will  diminish  the 
punishment  and  therefore  encourage  crime. 
A  major  theme  of  congressional  appropria- 
tion hearings  for  prisons  Is  the  fear  that  In- 
mates will  be  placed  in  "country  clubs."  It 
overlooks  the  fundamental  punishment  of 
any  prison :  to  be  deprived  of  liberty. 


A  Human  W.*steland  in  the  Name  or  JtrsTice 
(By  Ben  H.  Bagdiklan) 

If  today  is  average,  8,000  American  men, 
women  and  children  for  the  first  time  In 
their  lives  will  enter  locked  cages  In  the 
name  of  Ju.stlce. 

If  theirs  is  an  average  experience  they  will. 
In  addition  to  any  genuine  Justice  received, 
be  forced  Into  programs  of  psychological 
destruction;  If  they  serve  sentences  most  of 
them  will  not  be  by  decision  of  Judges  act- 
ing under  the  Constitution  but  by  casual 
bureaucrats  acting  under  no  rules  whatever; 
they  will  undergo  a  significant  probability 
of  forced  homosexualism,  and  they  will 
emerge  from  this  experience  a  greater  threat 
to  society  than  when  they  went  in. 

•■Justice"  In  the  United  States  today  is  so 
bad  that  conservative  reformers  talk  openly 
of  salvaging  law-breakers  by  "diversion  from 
the  criminal  Justice  system  wherever  pos- 
slble-'  (The  American  Bar  Association  Com- 
mission on  Correctional  Facilities  and  Serv- 
ices) . 

It  so  efficiently  educates  children  Into 
crime  that  one  official  could  say,  "It  would 
be  better  If  young  people  who  commit  crimes 
got  away  with  them  because  we  Just  make 
them  worse"  (Milton  Luger,  Director  of  the 
New  York  State  Division  of  Youth). 

American  convicts  serve  a  majority  of  their 
sentences  at  the  mercy  of  parole  boards 
who.se  decisions  on  which  prisoners  to  release 
are  so  Irrational  that  it  can  be  statistical- 
ly proved  that  society  would  be  better  pro- 
tected If  some  passerby  pulled  names  of 
convicts  at  random  out  of  a  hat. 

Coerced  homosexualism  Is  merely  one  of 
the  psychological  distortions  built  "into  the 
prison  system.  It  appears  to  be  prevalent 
among  80  per  cent  of  all  women  prisoners, 
from  20  to  50  per  cent  of  male  prisoners, 
and  an  unknown  but  significant  proportion 
of  Juveniles. 

Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  all  prisoners  are 
eventually  released  back  Into  society,  where 
from  40  to  70  per  cent  of  them 'commit 
new  crimes. 

Human  prisoners  in  the  United  States  are 
more  carelessly  handled  than  animals  in  our 
zoos,  which  have  more  space  and  get  more 
"humane"  care.  Eighty  per  cent  of  all  pris- 
on guards  In  the  country  are  paid  less  than 
88.000;  all  keepers  of  animals  In  the  Na- 
tional Zoo  in  Washington  are  paid  between 
$8,400  and  $9,100. 

Almost  everyone  seems  to  agree  that  our 
prisons  are  terrible. 

President  Nixon:  "No  institution  within 
our  society  has  a  record  which  presents  such 
a  conclusive  case  of  failure  as  does  our 
prison  system." 

John  Mitchell,  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States:  "The  state  of  America's  pris- 
ons comes  close  to  a  national  shame.  No 
civilized  society  should  allow  It  to  con- 
tinue." 

Norman  Carlson,  director  of  the  U.S.  Bu- 


reau of  Prisons:  "Anyone  not  a  criminal  will 
be  when  he  gets  out  of  Jail." 

But  the  change  Is  glacial.  In  most  places 
there  is  no  change  at  all. 

The  system  is  hardly  a  true  system,  but  a 
disjointed  collection  of  buildings  and  Juris- 
dictions. The  smallest  Is  the  federal,  general- 
ly accepted  as  the  more  carefully  designed, 
if  bureaucratic. 

On  any  given  day  the  prisoner  population 
In  federal  prisons  Is  about  20,000,  or  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  all  sentenced  prisoners 
In  the  country. 

The  states  have  200  facilities,  ranging  from 
the  big  state  penitentiaries  to  an  assortment 
of  reformatories,  forestry  camps  and  Juvenile 
halls,  ranging  from  some  of  the  most  hu- 
mane in  the  country  to  some  of  the  worst. 
They  held  over  200,000  prisoners  each  day. 

There  are  4,037  Jails  and  uncounted  city 
and  town  lockups  where  the  range  in  con- 
ditions runs  from  fairly  good  to  filthy  and 
dangerous.  Technically,  "Jail"  Is  a  place 
where  a  person  Is  held  awaiting  trial,  "pris- 
on" where  he  serves  a  sentence. 

The  county  Jails  hold  about  161,000  per- 
sons a  day,  5  per  cent  of  them  Juveniles 
(usually  mixed  with  adults)  and  5  per  cent 
women.  Including  Jails,  the  total  incarcer- 
ated population  Is  about  1  million.  If  one 
includes  town  "drunk  tanks."  3  million 
Americans   pass   through   cells  each   year. 

Who  are  the  Americans  who  find  them- 
selves behind  bars? 

They  are  overwhelmingly  the  poor,  black 
and  the  young.  A  profound  sense  of  being 
cheated  runs  through  them.  They  may  have 
been  cheated  by  the  environment  they  grew 
up  In,  by  chaotic  families,  poor  neighbor- 
hoods, ineffective  schools,  depressing  career 
opportunities.  But  this  Is  not  the  usual  rea- 
son the  average  prisoner  feels  cheated.  He 
feels  that  he  has  been  unfairly  rated  by  the 
criminal  Justice  system.  He  is  right. 

A    TTNT    MINOBrrY    OF    LAWBREAKERS 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  In  1967 
showed  that  from  3  to  10  times  more  crime 
Is  committed  than  is  ever  reported  to  police. 
They  cite  a  survey  showing  that  In  a  sample 
of  1.700  persons  of  all  social  levels.  91  per 
cent  admitted  committing  acts  for  which 
they  might  have  been  Imprisoned  but  were 
never  caught.  So  most  law-breakers  are 
never  caught. 

If  they  are.  the  affluent  tend  to  avoid  Im- 
prisonment. The  concentration  In  prison  of 
the  poor,  the  black  and  the  young  reflects, 
among  other  things,  a  social  selection  by 
which  we  decide  whom  to  put  behind  bars. 

Once  found  guilty,  the  fate  of  a  sentenced 
man  Is  subject  to  the  wildest  accidents  of 
fate.  Robert  Apablaza  sold  a  matchbox  of 
marijuana  and  happened  to  find  himself 
in  a  particular  courtroom  In  New  Orleans 
where  he  was  sentenced  to  50  years  In  prison: 
hundreds  of  others  have  done  the  same  thing 
elsewhere  and  not  gone  to  prison. 

So  every  prisoner  knows  other  offenders 
who  received  substantially  better  treatment 
than  he  did.  He  knows,  and  statistics  prove, 
that  justice  is  not  evenhanded. 

Once  committed  to  prl.son,  he  Is  still  gov- 
erned by  chance.  The  building  he  is  In  may 
be  a  100-year-old  fortress  with  four  men  in 
a  narrow,  dark  and  damp  cell,  or  he  may  be 
in  a  clean  one.  one  man  to  a  cell.  More  than 
a  quarter  of  all  prisoners  are  In  prisons  70 
years  or  older. 

If  he  Is  in  Delaware,  the  state  will  spend 
$13.71  a  day  on  his  food  and  custody:  If  he 
is  in  Arkansas.  $1.55  a  d.iy.  If  he  is  In  Penn- 
sylvania he  will  get  meat  and  three  vege- 
tables almost  every  meal;  if  In  South  Caro- 
lina, meat  once  a  week  and  other  times 
greens  and  beans. 


In  some  prisons  he  wUl  be  raped  homo- 
sexually  unless  he  Is  strong  and  has  a  weap- 
on; in  others  he  will  be  left  alone.  In  some 
the  guards  will  abuse  him  and  turn  him  over 
to  psychopathic  or  racketeering  fellow  in- 
mates, and  censor  his  mall  to  make  sure  he 
gets  no  word  of  It  to  the  outside.  In  other 
prisons  he  will  be  treated  humanely  and  can 
appeal  punishments  to  an  impartial  board. 
Including  Inmates,  and  communicate  with 
the  free  world. 

The  people  on  whom  such  uncertain  Jus- 
tice is  visited  are  men,  women  and  children 
who  already  have  been  unlucky.  At  least 
half  have  been  involved  in  drugs  or  alcohol. 
They  are  generally  of  normal  intelligence 
(the  median  for  federal  prisoners  Is  104  I.Q.' 
for  a  typical  Midwest  state.  99.78)  but  they 
test  out  between  7th  and  8th  grade  achieve- 
ment. 

In  a  typical  state  25  per  cent  are  in  for 
burglary,  22  per  cent  for  larceny,  12  per 
cent  for  assault,  5  per  cent  for  drugs.  5  per 
cent  for  auto  theft,  4  per  cent  for  homicide, 
and  2  per  cent  for  some  sex  offense. 

THE    PROTECTION    OF    SOCIETY 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  showed 
that  in  1965  there  were  2,780,000  serious 
crimes  reported  to  police  and  727,000  arrests 
made  and  of  these  63,000  people  Imprisoned 
Thus  Just  for  reported  crime,  which  Is  a  rm- 
nority,  only  2  per  cent  of  criminals  went  to 
prison.  If  they  were  all  released  they  would 
not  materially  Increase  the  law-breaking 
population. 

If  they  were  released  the  prisoners  con- 
ceivably could  affect  the  crime  rate  in  an- 
other way:  by  encouraging  otherwise  inhib- 
ited people  to  commit  crimes  because  they 
felt  they  would  not  be  punished. 

But  nobody  'mows  this  or  can  even  guess 
intelligently. 

For  all  tlie  public  clamor  about  crime  and 
punishment,  this  field  remains  a  wasteland  of 
research,  the  most  remarkable  void  of  relia- 
ble analysis  of  any  major  Institution  In 
American  prison  programs  where,  in  the 
words  of  one  administrator,  "we  are  sorting 
marbles  in  the  dark."  The  American  prison 
system  Is  a  monument  to  mindless  proced- 
ures in  the  midst  of  a  society  that  prides  It- 
self on  being  scientific  and  measuring  every- 
thing in  sight. 

The  result  is  that  the  lives  of  millions  of 
prisoners,  the  billions  of  dollars  spent  on 
them  (about  $1.5  billion  this  year),  the 
safety  of  citizens  irom  crime  and  the  loss  of 
$20  billion  to  victims  of  crime,  continue  to 
be  governed  by  archaic  conventional  wis- 
doms. The  only  thing  we  are  fairly  certain 
of  is  that  most  jf  these  conventional  wis- 
doms ^re  wrong. 

It  is  one  of  the  conventional  wisdoms  that 
the  current  rise  In  crime  is  strongly  influ- 
enced by  excessive  lenlencv  by  prosecutors 
and  courts.  Another  is  that  harsh  punish- 
ment will  reduce  crime.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  told 
a  recent  Senate  committee.  "The  difficulty 
is  with  district  attorneys  who  make  deals 
and  Judges  who  are  too  soft.  Some  are  bleed- 
ing hearts." 

According  to  the  FBI.  from  1960  to  1965  the 
crime  rate  per  100,000  rose  35  per  cent.  Begin- 
ning In  1964,  federal  courts  and  most  state 
judges  began  giving  cut  longer  sentences. 
From  1964  to  1970.  federal  sentences  became 
38  per  cent  longer  -and  time  served  was  even 
more  because  the  federal  parole  board  began 
reducing  paroles.  California's  sentences  have 
risen  50  per  cent. 

But  from  1965  to  1970  the  national  crime 
rate — during  the  harsher  period — rose  45  per 
cent. 

Robert  Martinson  studied  every  report  on 
treatment  of  prisoners  since  1945  and  anal- 
yzed the  231  studies.  He  concluded: 
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".  .  .  There  is  very  little  evidence  In  these 
studies  that  any  prevailing  mode  of  correc- 
tional treatment  has  a  decisive  efifect  In  re- 
ducing recidivism  of  convicted  offenders." 
"Recidivism"  refers  to  crimes  committed  by 
released  prisoners. 

James  Roblson  of  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency,  and  Gerald  Smith, 
of  the  University  of  Utah,  made  one  of  the 
most  rigorous  analyses  of  various  treatment 
of  American  prisons  and  concluded: 

"It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
the  act  of  incarcerating  a  person  at  all  will 
impair  whatever  potential  he  has  for  a  crime- 
free  future  adjustment  and  that,  regardless 
of  which  'treatments'  are  administered  while 
he  is  la  prison,  the  longer  he  Is  kept  there  the 
more  he  will  deteriorate  and  the  more  likely 
15  it  that  he  will  recidivate." 

A    CONFLICT    OF    MOTIVES 

A  fundamental  reason  for  confusion  la 
that  unlike  some  countries,  the  United  States 
has  never  decided  what  it  wants  Its  prisons  to 
do.  There  are  several  motives  tor  criminal 
punishment: 

1.  Hurting  the  prisoner  so  that  he  will  feel 
free  of  guilt,  having  paid  for  his  act; 

2.  Using  the  criminal  as  a  scapegoat  for 
others  In  society  who  feel  the  same  criminal 
Impulses  within  themselves  and  by  punish- 
ing the  criminal  purge  themselves; 

3.  The  need  of  some  to  feel  morally  su- 
perior by  sustaining  outcasts  In  a  despised 
and  degraded  condition; 

4.  Keeping  the  criminal  out  of  circulation; 

5.  Revenge  Imposed  by  the  state  to  prevent 
the  victim  or  his  family  from  taking  private 
revenge,  as  in  family  feuds; 

6.  Revenge  In  the  name  of  all  society  so 
that  the  public  will  not  Impose  Its  own  ver- 
sion of  Justice,  as  In  lynch  mobs; 

7.  Deterrence  of  the  criminal  who,  by  being 
hurt,  will  decide  that  committing  the  crime 
is  not  worth  It; 

8.  Deterrence  of  others  who,  seeing  the 
criminal  suffer,  will  not  Imitate  his  crime; 
and 

9.  Reforming  the  criminal  so  that  he  will 
learn  to  live  in  peace  with  society. 

Criminal  punishment  may  accomplish  a 
nimiber  of  these  objectives  simultaneously. 
But  some  are  contradictory  and  cannot  be 
done  together.  It  Is  not  possible  to  cause  a 
man  to  respect  to  those  who  treat  him  with 
deliberate  cruelty.  Scapegoating  does  not 
eliminate  the  illicit  Impulse;  where  punish- 
ment of  the  Individual  Is  violent  and  cruel, 
it  promotes  violence  and  cruelty  In  society  at 
large. 

The  confusion  In  goals  for  prison  has  its 
roots  In  a  curious  phenomenon:  the  most 
damaging  practices  In  criminal  Justice  were 
started  is  humanitarian  reforms. 

The  prison  itself  is  an  American  inven- 
tion created  out  of  genuine  compassion. 

For  centuries,  peop'e  were  Incarcerated  only 
until  the  local  lord  or  king  could  Impose 
punishment.  Punishment  would  then  be 
death  by  hanging,  drowning,  stoning,  burn- 
Ing  at  the  stake,  or  beheading,  usually  with 
a  large  crowd  observing  to  deter  them  from 
Imitation. 

A  PLACE    FOR    PENITENCE 

In  the  1780s,  the  Quakers  of  Philadelphia 
taking  soup  to  the  jaus,  were  appalled  Dy 
conditions.  They  organized  to  pass  laws  sub- 
stituting sentences  of  incarceration  In 
permanent,  well-designed  prisons  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  death,  mutilation  or  flogging. 


They  designed  the  new  prisons  for  soli- 
tude and  meditation  on  the  prevailing 
theory  that  men  do  wicked  things  because 
the  devil  has  Invaded  them  and  only  through 
contemplation  of  their  sins  could  they  be- 
come penitent  and  Innocent  again.  The  new 
Institutions  for  penitence  were  called  peni- 
tentiaries. The  prisoners  were  forbidden  to 
speak  and  saw  no  one,  sometimes  not  even 
their  Jailers. 

Europeans  studying  the  new  country  re- 
ported on  the  new  Institution  and  adopted 
it,  though  some,  like  DeTocquevllle  and 
Dickens,  observed  that  penitentiaries  often 
produced  insanity. 

In  the  late  1800s,  It  was  observed  that 
country  people  on  their  farms  had  been 
law-abiding  but  after  they  moved  to  the 
Impoverished  Industrial  cities  they  became 
criminals.  It  was  thought  that  there  might 
be  some  connection  between  environment 
and  crime,  that  prisons  might  be  a  way  to 
counteract  bad  environment. 

The  Impact  of  Freud  and  psychology  com- 
plicated the  view  of  human  behavior,  add- 
ing to  the  physical  environment  the  emo- 
tional history  of  the  individual.  If  prison 
was  an  opportunity  to  change  the  environ- 
ment. It  might  also  be  a  place  to  give  the 
prisoner  a  more  accurate  view  and  control 
of  himself. 

But  the  conflicts  have  never  been  resolved 
between  punishment  and  "treatment,"  be- 
tween the  purpose  of  protecting  society  by 
keeping  the  criminal  locked  up  and  the  goal 
of  protecting  society  by  trying  to  condition 
him  for  peaceful  return  to  the  community. 

THE   USEFULNESS   OF   "INUUSTRIES" 

Only  this  continuing  confusion  could  ex- 
plain the  survival  of  irrationalities  like 
"prison  industries"  and  the  decisions  of  pa- 
role boards. 

Most  work  inside  federal  prisons,  for  ex- 
ample, is  done  for  an  Independent  corpora- 
tion called  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc. 
It  has  a  board  of  directors  mostly  of  execu- 
tives of  private  corporations  who  serve  with- 
out pay.  It  maintains  52  shops  and  factories 
at  22  federal  institutions  where  It  employs 
about  25  per  cent  of  all  federal  prisoners. 

Historically,  at  the  insistence  of  private 
business  and  labor  unions  (George  MeanY, 
head  of  the  AFL-CIO  also  Is  on  the  board  of 
FPI) ,  they  do  not  make  goods  that  will  cont- 
pete  with  privately  made  goods,  which  means 
that  they  usually  do  not  develop  skills  that 
will  let  the  ex-convict  compete  in  private 
Industry  after  he  gets  out. 

The  chief  customer  is  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Pay  rates  are  from  19  to  47  cents 
a    day. 

FPI  in  1970  had  earnings  of  $9.9  million  on 
$58  million  In  sales,  or  17  per  cent  profit  on 
sales,  the  highest  of  any  industry  in  the 
United  States  (average  for  all  U.S.  indus- 
try Is  4.5  per  cent  on  sales,  the  highest  being 
the  mining  industry  at  11  per  cent). 

FPI  has  proudly  announced  that  It  de- 
clared a  dividend  every  year  since  1946  and 
that  these  dividends  total  $82  million.  To 
whom  was  this  dividend  on  captive  labor  is- 
sued? The  American  taxpayer — the  general 
treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Federal  prison  officials  agree  that  a  major 
reason  for  repeated  crime  by  ex-convicts  is 
their  lack  of  skill  In  the  Jobs  that  are  needed 
In  free  life — medical  and  dental  technicians 
and  other  categories  that  will  hire  all  the 
qualified  help  they  can  get.  They  also  admit 


that  they  lack  the  money  to  train  significant 
numbers  of  convicts  in  these  marketable 
skills.  Yet  they  have  regularly  turned  back 
large  profits  made  by  prisoner  labor. 

THE  EFFECTS   OF  PAROLE 

Even  prison  Industries  cannot  match  the 
performance  of  parole  boards  for  lack  of  suc- 
cess and  lack  of  accountability.  Parole  is  an- 
other humanitarian  reform  that  was  per- 
verted. It  was  supposed  to  give  the  prisoner 
Incentive  to  improve  himself  to  earn  a  re- 
lease earlier  than  his  full  term.  It  was  stip- 
posed  to  shorten  time  spent  behind  bars.  It 
has  lengthened  it. 

Most  prisoners  are  eligible  to  apply  for  pa- 
role after  one-third  of  their  sentences  have 
been  served.  Judges  and  legislatures  know 
that,  so  they  have  Increased  sentences  on 
the  assumption  that  most  prisoners  will  be 
released  In  something  like  one-third  their 
time.  The  prisoners  have  not  been  released 
at  that  rate.  Consequently,  American  prison- 
ers serve  the  longest  sentences  in  the  West- 
ern world. 

But  that  Is  not  the  worst  characteristic  of 
American  parole  boards.  Their  purpose  Is  to 
release  the  prisoner  as  soon  as  p)osslble  con- 
sistent with  his  own  good  and  protecting  so- 
ciety from  repetition  of  crime.  The  boards 
are  In  the  position  of  predicting  human  be- 
havior, a  difficult  task  for  even  the  most  per- 
ceptive and  wise  Individuals. 

Most  irnrole  boards  are  appointed  by  gov- 
ernors and  include  his  cronies  or  former  sec- 
retaries. 

Parole  boards  regularly  release  the  worst 
risks,  as  measured  by  the  best  data. 

Take  the  case  of  Jack  Crowell  (not  his  real 
name,  but  a  real  person) .  He  is  a  stocky,  41- 
year-old  Navy  veteran  doing  10  years  for  vol- 
untary manslaughter  In  a  Southern  state.  He 
had  such  a  good  record  In  the  state  peniten- 
tiary that  toward  the  end  of  his  sentence  he 
was  permitted  to  join  the  state's  work  re- 
lesLse  program. 

Under  work  release  he  left  prison  to  live 
In  an  unlocked  dormitory  in  a  city.  He  got 
up  each  morning,  drove  his  boss's  truck  to 
work  site  where  he  became  a  master  plumber. 
6up)ervising  an  assistant.  At  the  end  of  the 
day  he  returned  to  the  dormitory.  He  earned 
$140  a  week  and  had  saved  $1800.  He  applied 
for  a  parole.  The  prison  system  recommended 
him.  He  wus  turned  down. 

Typically  they  didn't  tell  him  why  except 
that  he  wasn't  "ready."  They  did  parole  some 
men  direct  from  the  state  prison  who  had 
never  had  a  chance  to  show  that  they  could 
hold  a  good  job  and  handle  freedom. 

WHO  ARE  THE   WORST  RISKS? 

Crowell's  is  a  typical  case.  One  can  guess 
what  happened.  He  was  in  for  manslaughter. 
Parole  boards  do  not  like  to  parole  killers 
and  sex  offenders  because  It  makes  for  bad 
public  relations.  They  fear  the  headlines  If 
sui-h  men  repeat  crimes  while  on  parole.  But 
contrary  to  conventional  wisdom,  murderers 
and  sex  offenders  are  the  most  likely  not  to 
repeat  a  crime. 

In  1969  parole  boards  reporting  to  the 
Uniform  Parole  Reports  released  25.563  pris- 
oners before  they  completed  their  full  sen- 
tences. Almost  one-third  of  them  were  burg- 
lars who  in  their  first  year  had  their  usual 
rate  of  repeated  crime  of  31  per  cent.  There 
were  2.870  armed  robbers  released  and  in  the 
first  year  27  per  cent  went  back  to  prison.  The 
board  released  2.417  forgers.  36  per  cent  of 
whom  were  re-imprisoned,  aiid  they  released 
2.299  larceulsts,  of  whom  30  per  cent  went 
back  for  various  violation.  Murders  and  rap- 
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pe^cen:"*^  '^'  '^^"'■**  ^"^^  °^  ^^  *°  ^^  Sn%  me«^:^-'°  ^"'  '°'^"  '^^^'^  '"^  ^HE    WAR.    THE    PRESIDENT.    AND 

These    are   the    failure   rates    for    various  Society    takes   elaborate    pains    to    assure  33^.?,^^^^^'"'^    PARTY:    EDI- 

offenders  as  compUed  by  the  moet  authorl-  that    lawyers   and    Judges   are    qualified    to  TORIAL  PROM  DUBOIS,  PA. 

tatlve  group,  the  Uniform  Parole  Reports  of  exercise   their   power   over   the   freedom    of  (Mr    <?AVTr>P    a«t»H    or,^ 

the  National  Probation  and  Parole  Institutes  their  fellow  citizens  and  that  no  nereon  K  • '   BAYLOR   asked   and   was   given 

Of  the  National  CouncU  on  Crime  and  De-  deprived  o7  his  liberty  without  due  ?roces  Permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 

llnquency:  ^f  law.  Including  a  review  of  grave  decisions  P°^*  ^  ^^«  RECORD  and  to  include  ex- 

Percent  Yet  the  gravest  of  decision— a  majority  of  traneous  matter.) 

Negligent   manslaughter n  ^^^  tl™^  a  citizen  may  spend  Imprisoned —  Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 

Willful  homicide 12  '^  determined  most  of  the  time  by  untrained  great  pleasure  to  bring  td  the  attention 

Statutory   rape 15  Persons  acting  without  adequate  Information  Of  OUT  colleagues,  an  editorial  from  tho 

Forcible    rape 17  ^  opposition  to  the  best  data  and  without  January  27  issue  of  the  Couripr-Vvnroc! 

All  other  sex  offenses 17  accountability.  of1M^\tT^«^tyfml7"v^^^^?^^ 

Aggravated   assault I     II  During    the    last    few    years,    the    federal  vLbSS  Wa^  Not  thP  PrS^^^ 

Armed  robberv 27  Parole  board  has  reduced  paroles  by  20  per  Viemam  War.  Not  the  President." 

Unarmed    robbery 30  cent.  Tne  editonal  was  written  by  Mr.  Herb 

Larceny '_     30  in  Louisiana  they  stopped  giving  all  con-  Martin,  managing  editor  of  the  news- 

^IffS^^y 31  vlcted    armed    robbers   parole,    after    which  P^P^r  and  a  registered  Democrat  of  the 

rorgery 35  armed  robberies  in  the  state  rose  57  per  cent.  ^■reaHis  pgrceptlve  Comments  regard- 

( These  are  failure  rates  for  the  first  year  ^^  's  tragic  for  the  protection  of  society  ^^  ^"^^  administration's  efforts  to  bring 

on  parole:  the  rate  increases  as  the  group  Is  and  the  future  success  of  prisoners  that  care-  ^"®  ^^^  ^  Southeast  Asia  to  a  close  are 

out  longer  but  the  rank  order  does  not  change  ^"Hy  selected   boards  do   not  use  the  best  ^O^th   close   study   by   those   who   have 

significantly  over  the  years.)  available  data  to  decide  the  Issue  of  liberty  ^^en  quick  to  criticize  President  Nixon's 

It  appears  reasonable  for  parole  boards  to  or   Imprisonment.   It   unnecessarUy  exposes  policies    with    respect    thereto.    Since  I 

be  more  cautious  In  releasing  violent  men.  society  to  more  crime,  it  stunts  the  potential  could  be  accused  of  gross  partisanshlD 

Even  If  burglars  repeat  their  crimes,  theft  for  change  within  convicted  criminals  and  it  were  I  to  say  the  things  about  the  Dpmn 

of  property  is  less  harmful  to  society  than  suffuses  American  prisons  with  frustration  cratic  Partv  that  Mr   •M-Qr-ti^  ^^I    t    ?» 

killing  and  raping.  But  here.  too.  the  data  and  bitterness.  ",„if  f»f5  ^i.       .       ^^^"^  ^°^^'  ^  *"! 

do  not  support  the  parole  boards:  murderers  .«.  .k.st  STni,n:n  x.sxrrnrxox  "J^e  article  fSl'ows • ''''          °'  ''''"''"• 

and  ranlsts  on  their  <M>ponri  nffpnsA  Hr.  nr,+  _„  i-we  anicie  lOilOWS: 

fn   7or   w^muT  hn^,r,H  ^7,         ?    °'-'gl"^»y  controlled  populations  In  a  variety  of  con-  ^^'^^  °^  ^5  years  standing  and  as  a  newsman 

Lerlr«  wTn    hLw                f      "'T^**  """  ^"lo"^.  available  to  be  measured  and  com-  °^  ^0  years  seniority  I  have  two  bones  to  pick 

bm  nine  burelarfw^/ntT  °/r°''''^^^  P^^'  «"^  *^«y  '^^'^'^  ^he  least  sclentlficaUy  ^"^,  ^«"°*  colleagues  who  have  continually 

i^efnTofcmerZlTl^^                   v  ^^^'^'^^  °'  ^^^  "^^J"^  American  institution  'J.^^"  ,*»«»  Hanoi.  North  Vietnam  and  Viet 

an^herexamne   co^mittPH  r       •    V^^  ^^°'^^  ^aleeby.  associate  director  of  the  Co°g  leaders  In  this  nerve-wracking  matter 

me  ranes   wStr,  rtT^    tH  .        "7  '°'*'''  California  Youth  Authority,  was  asked  why  **^  getting  a  peace  settlement  In  the  Vietnam 

m\u?d^^:;g'hr^LTmrw^r'oS:i  r :  t':  ^'"  ^  r-'^  ^^^^e^^^^^^  about  cnme^  ^^l^f^lf^:  ^-  •'een  bugging  us  Americans 

;re^ormlS:d^lTf:^:^bl:re   ^-^''^   ^^  ^^^^o^^r.X^:^;!:':;:^^.  ^'^  "s-  a^^^^^^  the  President  Of  these  Unite. 

Se  rar^f  new  LllZTJ^.     T          u      „  "^ait   a  minute."  Saleeby  said.   "Wait  a  1'*'*^  '•^^^^^^^  *«  ^^e  nation  Tuesday  night 

cat^orle^of  r.iL.H  nr               .      T  ^J  ^"  "^^^^'^^   Who   said   society   was    concerned'  *^*  Proposals  offered  a  very  stubborn  enemy 

"ml  aSroxlmatTone^^^^  ^^°  ^'^  ^"^^^  g^-  -  «!«--?  They  want  sor^e  *°  «,f  U.S^partlclpation,  the  national  Demo! 

^£~~^^^  ^=  aTof;t%rm--  --  --  '-^  -'  -  --^  w-^^d  -r-e  tringCrtlhr-LTSS 

E^^^F^F^^-  ^ -y -'jaSu;  :frrr^r^-  sss^^nd^^rLs-^^- 

to  io^  e  y^Ln  do'theTio  ent'^  °'  '  ?T  ^^^^e  Beto,  director  of  Texas  prlonrs^Js-  '°°  ^°"^  "  """^  ^^^«  ''^^^  ''^»"«  ^^«  -*»■ 

by  oTh    Vind?  Of  criminals                '^    '^''  "'  ^^°-  °^  ^°  U^stitutlon  unless  It  be  "gal  ^"^  ?'  '^''-^'^'^^  «P°''«^'"«n  In  this  country 

Because   thevre^rrvrP,p^„   »>,„            .  nized  Christianity  which  has  shown  a  greater  *^°  ^*^«  completely  exonerated  the  Com- 

rlskr  parole  ^arl^iould  doT.nprn .  vT  '•«l"«ance   to   measure   the   effectiveness   of  T"'^^  '°'  prolonging  the  war  and  place 

paroleL  at  ratd^m                     '''""  '"^^'"'  "«  ^'"^^^  P^o^--^  than  has  corrections."  f^^Tbf.T'  °"v,*^'  "'''''''  -^-'"»«^- 

Parole    boards    are    not    <!niPi,T    t«    k,  =  ^  '^^  answer  seems  to  be  that  what  hap-  "on^  ims  is  hogwash. 

Whate  erTher  notlom  arfln^heir  w^  pens  to  prisoners  inside  American  prisons  hL  ,,^^   '^'^'^   *«>-»^^   °^^'^   ^y   the   United 

when   they   make   the?  d^ls  onf  thev  tr^  ^^'^  ""^«  '°  ^°  ^»t^  t^«  P'^^o^*^"  them-  ^'^'^^  ^'^  «r  ^inly  fair  and  In  keeping  with 

seriously  Infl'Sncel  by  puS  o^ln  on' Th"  '''"''  °'  ^^^*  ^'"  ^^PP^^^  ^o  them  after  rP^^rL/t^,'  ?  '^"  T'"'"-  "^"l.^'^ 

police  ^d  the  general  pub  c  ^e  outraged  ^^^^  "'^  '^'^^^"^  ^"*°  ^^«  ^'^^  ^o'-'d-  The  ^'^^^^,\ '^„^,'*  ^^   ''"^"   'f ^- /   '   '^'''l'''  ''* 

at  the  violent  crimes  of  releLe^nrrcone,^  ^**^«  °^  P'^^"""^  ^^^"^^  '"^^"ly  determined  by  "^T    L.  {          '^^^;'^^^t  between  the  two 

they  don't  know  that  97  per  centof^iTrS'  *^«  ^^'"^^  °^  ^^«  American  citizen  who  con-  ^t'o,?tt  Tt'J?  '  ^^^^  n,'v  "'"  '".''°1" 

orers  are  released  anvwav  and  fh«t  />,.    ^  aiders  himself  law-abiding.  '"^  °"t  the  fighting  they  will  have  achieved 

crTm^n^s   sta^fn   prfs^LThe   Ire   Ss  '^"^^   ^-'^  --«^  «-   V-"   '»   Soledad  l^^J^rf/rf  ^"^tT  vVJ  °'  '"  ''•'•,'"' 

they  commit  afterwards.  Prison  for  armed  robbery.  He  is  now  a  col-  ,h  '  .tm^  r  I^^.    ,T  ^  ^'"*  «  as  early  aa 

lege  professor  at  San  Francisco  State  college  thl^  summer.  Add  to  this  a  cease-fire  through- 

THKTORTUEE  OF  UNCERTAINTY  Specializing  penal  studies    He  says-  °"*  Indochina,  new  presidential  election  in 

In  prison  after  prison,  the  uncertalntv  of  "The  radicals  talk  of  abolishing  punish-  ^°"^^  Vietnam,  exchange  of  prisoners.  U.S. 

the  sentence  was  mentioned  as  the  most' ex-  ment,  but  they  really  want  to  start  punish-  ^^^  ^  ^^'P  "construct  North  and  South  Vlet- 

cruclatlng  part  of  prison,  "aive  me  a  fixed  Ing  a  new  population  of  'capitalist  pies  '  The  "*™'  ''iternatlonal  supervision  and  confer- 

sentence  anytime,"  Is  common.  liberals  want  punishment  but  call  it  'treat-  ^"^^  involving   neutral  parties. 

Or.  "I  behaved  myself,  the  warden  recom-  ment.'  The  conservatives  are  the  onlv  ones  °^  ^°^'"*  probably  have  agreed  to 
mended  me,  I  had  a  Job  on  the  outside,  my  honest  about  it,  but  they  want  such  dlsnro-  f  "'^  °^  ^^^  P^^*  proposals  If  it  had  not  been 
family  said  they  had  a  place  for  me  and  they  portlonate  amounts  that  It's  crazy  "  '°''  *^°^®  '''  ^^'^  country  who  insist  on  stir- 
turned  me  dowm.  I  ask  them  why  and  they  It  is  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  ^""^ ^Kr^ }l?^^T Z^""}  °^  *"^  '''''**  "J  '^"'*' 
say.  -Tou-re  not  ready.'  what  goes  on  inside  American  prisons  tells  ^^f^l'  ^J""  n„w=       h       "'^^^  *       /t^?t: 

don'tivratTm"irpo":rtyd"'o  ?r  Tr  ^r^^"^  Tr'-- "  ^'^'^"^  °"^'^«  -^^^s  lrnr^^l^ratn%T^"nS 

rflv?'grm?tTn'br?eTm;kno°w  how  TnliaT'  ^'^"  ''  '°^^  ^'^^"^  *^,^  '"'"^'^^  Stlvel'^^^'^'^  '"  ^'^^  ^^"^'   °^"  ^""^ 
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I,  for  one,  feel  President  Nixon  has  done 
an  admirable  Job  In  winding  down  a  mess 
he  inherited  from  Democratic  regimes  that 
got  us  into  (Kennedy)  and  escalated  (John- 
son) this  war.  How  any  Democrat  can  fault 
Mr.  Nixon  about  the  war  takes  a  lot  of  gall. 
If  anyone  Is  playing  politics  with  the  war  It 
Is  the  Democrats  and  not  Mr.  Nixon. 

He  has  not  deceived  us  by  conducting  se- 
cret negotiations.  The  newsmen  use  the  term 
loosely  because  they  are  pouting  over  the 
fact  they  weren't  able  to  scoop  the  President 
in  advance. 

I'm  ashamed  of  the  Democratic  Party  be- 
cause they  have  occupied  leadership  of  this 
country  almost  every  time  we  have  gone  to 
war.  Then,  the  Republicans  have  to  come 
along  and  ball  us  out. 

I  fail  to  understand  the  reasoning  of  the 
young  people  who  are  flocking  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  as  registered  voters  because  they 
are  against  war.  It  doesn't  make  sense  to 
Join  a  party  that  has  been  responsible  for 
most  of  the  wars  in  which  the  U.S.  has  en- 
gaged. Make  no  mistake,  of  the  two  major 
political  parties  the  Democrats  have  a  far 
poorer  war  record. 

Maybe  the  young  people,  by  Joining  the 
Democratic  Party,  can  change  the  war  stigma 
image  that  has  plagued  us  long-time  Demo- 
crats for  years. 

Giving  credit  where  it  is  due.  President 
Nixon  gets  one  solid  Democratic  vote  from 
this  reporter  come  November  because  he  has 
liept  his  promise  to  the  American  people  to 
do  everything  within  reason  (and  even  be- 
yond that)  to  end  the  war.  Hanoi  has  blocked 
a  settlement,  not  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Why  don't  the  critics  start  hammering  at 
Hanoi,  North  Vietnam  and  the  VC  for  their 
bold  refusal  to  accept  the  one-sided  terms  in 
their  favor?  How  much  more  do  they  want? 

No  longer  can  this  nation  bear  the  brunt 
of  accusations  either  at  home  or  abroad.  We 
have  taken  our  share,  the  finger  now  points 
directly  to  the  enemy.  The  full  responsibility 
for  continuing  the  war  henceforth  lies  com- 
pletely in  the  laps  of  those  Communistic  dic- 
tators across  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  numerous  Democratic  entries  In  the 
presidential  nomination  race  ought  to  soon 
realize  the  issue  of  peace  proposals  has  been 
thoroughly  covered  by  the  President's  ad- 
dress, and  they  would  be  wise  to  concentrate 
their  campaigns  on  other  problems. 


THE  SEAT  ACROSS  THE  AISLE:  A 
TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  GEORGE 
WILLIAM  ANDREWS 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  miss 
our  respected  colleague,  the  late  Con- 
gressman from  Alabama,  George  William 
Andrews,  but  my  sorrow  has  deepened 
these  past  few  days  when  I  no  longer  see 
that  familiar  face  in  the  seat  to  my  left, 
just  across  the  aisle. 

The  testimony  to  the  good  works  of 
Congressman  Andrews  has  been  fully  laid 
before  the  House  by  many  of  our  col- 
leagues; there  is  little  I  can  add  to  the 


revelations  of  that  marvelously  produc- 
tive public  record  imless  It  is  to  say  that 
we  all  hope  to  leave  something  of  value 
behind  as  did  George  when  the  Good 
Lord  calls.  He  left  behind  a  record  and 
a  memory  that  few  shall  match. 

My  friendship  with  George  Andrews 
spanned  all  of  my  congressional  career. 
Our  responsibilities,  our  interests,  our 
congressional  assignments  were  different, 
yet  entirely  the  same.  Though  we  came 
from  differing  backgrounds,  had  differ- 
ent ideas,  thoughts,  and  dreams  about 
our  beloved  country  and  its  problems,  we 
agreed  most  of  the  time  about  the  action 
to  be  taken  to  meet  such  problems  by  our 
commonly  loved  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  were  united  in  a  common  un- 
derstanding about  the  necessity  of  this 
country's  continual  national  strength. 
We  were  united  in  believing  that  fiscal 
policies  had  to  be  strictly  controlled. 

The  man  who  occupied  that  seat  just 
across  the  aisle  from  me  so  many  years 
was  my  senior,  slightly,  in  both  years  and 
in  service  in  the  House.  A  fact  he  never 
let  me  forget.  However,  we  both  served  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  during  World  War  II  and 
I  never  let  him  forget  my  exalted  rank 
therein,  compared  to  his,  at  war's  end. 
We  were,  George  and  I,  the  closest  of 
friendly  colleagues. 

My  day-to-day  personal  contact  with 
George  Andrews  was  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion; not  the  least  of  which  was  his  never 
ending  store  of  good  stories.  I  make  it  a 
point  to  stress  this  personal  relationship 
inasmuch  as  many  have  dealt  with 
George  as  one  of  the  public's  great  serv- 
ants. George  was  more  than  a  distin- 
guished and  respected  colleague,  more 
than  a  dedicated  American  patriot — 
George  was  a  close  friend  and  I  shall  miss 
him  in  that  seat  across  the  aisle. 


ATTORNEY  CHARLES  S.  RHYNE. 
CHIEF  PROPONENT  OF  WORLD 
PEACE  THROUGH  LAW,  NOMI- 
NATED FOR  NOBEL  PEACE  PRIZE 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  nominated  for  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  Attorney  Charles  S.  Rhyne  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  who  has  been  one  of 
the  principal  proponents  of  world  peace 
through  law. 

I  have  made  this  recommendation  at 
the  request  of  a  number  of  Chicago  attor- 
neys who  have  praised  very  highly  Mr. 
Rhyne's  tireless  effort  to  bring  about 
better  understanding  among  nations 
through  the  majesty  of  law. 

I  have  taken  this  action  today  since 
Members  of  Congress  have  the  privilege 
of  nominating  candidates  for  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  awards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submitting  Mr. 
Rhyne's  name  because  it  is  my  honest 


belief  that  the  road  to  peace  can  be  found 
in  a  world  order  predicated  upon  law. 

My  letter  to  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
Committee  follows: 

Letter  to  Nobel  Peace  Prize  Committee 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  Committee. 
The  Stortinget, 
Oslo,  Norway. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  extremely  pleased  to 
place  in  nomination  for  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize,  Charles  S.  Rhyne,  Esq.,  of  Washington 
D.C. 

Mr.  Rhyne  helped  to  organize  the  Inter- 
national Bar  Association  and  Inter-American 
Bar  Association.  He  was  Chairman  of  the 
U.N.  Committee,  International  and  Compara- 
tive Law  Section,  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. As  President  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  he  announced  the  World  Peace 
Through  Law  program  as  the  Associations 
major  effort  during  thU  Presidency  and  vis- 
ited some  30  nations  to  urge  cooperation  by 
Judges  and  lawyers  In  such  a  program.  In 
1958.  he  conceived  and  carried  out  LAW  DAY 
U.S.A.  to  focus  public  attention  on  law  proc- 
esses as  the  road  to  peace. 

In  1958.  he  was  the  subject  of  a  Time 
Magazine  cover  story  devoted  to  his  thesis 
that  more  law  means  more  peace.  From  1954 
to  1961,  by  appointment  of  President  Elsen- 
hower, he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission on  International  Rules  of  Judicial 
Procedure. 

Mr.  Rhyne  has  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  as  a  member  of  the  Bar.  His  activities 
before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on 
behalf  of  local  units  of  government  in  'the 
United  States,  have  done  much  to  contribute 
to  an  orderly,  peaceful,  uniform  and  continu- 
ing improvement  of  local  govertmient. 

His  contributions  to  the  development  of 
aeronautical  law  rank  him  as  one  of  the  legal 
pioneers  in  that  most  Important  area  of  in- 
ternational communication  and  imderstand- 
ing. 

Mr.  Rhyne  early  understood  that  when 
technological  progress  made  virtually  every 
citizen  of  the  world  a  commuter  among  coun- 
tries, each,  of  necessity,  had  to  be  made  aware 
of  his  broadened  responslbUltles  toward 
maintaining  a  tranquil  society.  Over  the  past 
20  years,  Mr.  Rhyne  has  devoted  his  energies 
toward  that  purpose,  and  his  efforts,  through 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  World 
Peace  Through  Law  Center,  and  the  World 
Association  of  Judges  have  brought  him  in- 
ternational recognition. 

Mr.  Rhyne  Is  truly  a  fitting  nominee  as  the 
person  who  shall  have  most  or  best  promoted 
the  fraternity  of  nations  through  law  and  a 
world  order  predicated  upon  law. 

By  every  standard  established  by  Dr  Nobel, 
Charles  S.  Rhyne  merits  your  most  serious 
consideration. 

Respectfully  Submitted. 

Roman  C.  PtrciNSKi. 
Afember  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  Include 
with  my  remarks  today  a  list  of  Mr. 
Rhyne's  accomplishments  and  a  biog- 
raphy prepared  by  the  National  Cyclo- 
paedia. 

The  documents  follow : 

Accomplishments 

1939:  Published  book:  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  Annotated  (1939)  and  articles  on  inter- 
national law  and  aviation. 

1939-44:  Officer  and  Chairman  of  Junior 
Bar  Section,  American  Bar  Association 
(ABA) ,  published  special  Spanish  and  French 
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editions  of  magazine  entitled  "Young  Law- 
yer". He  sought  Joint  efforts  of  young  law- 
yers world-wide  in  cooperation  with  Section 
of  International  and  Comparative  Law  of  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

1944-49:  Secretary,  Vice-Chalrman  and 
Chairman  of  ABA'S  International  and  Com- 
parative Law  Section  where  he  focused  its 
program  upon  law,  the  UN  and  peace. 

1950;  Published  International  Law  "A  Field 
American  Lawyers  Should  Know  Better,"  36 
American  Bar  Association  Journal  376,  and 
other  articles  on  the  same  subject. 

1945-46:  Helped  organize  International  Bar 
Association  and  Inter-American  Bar  As- 
sociation as  cne  of  ABA's  official  represen- 
tatives. 

1946-57:  Cha.rman  of  UN  Committee,  In- 
ternational and  Comparative  Law  Section, 
ABA. 

1946-1959:  Served  as  member  of  Interna- 
tional Bar  Association  Council  and  as  Vice- 
President  (1957-58)  and  attended  its  con- 
ferences 1946-1967. 

1946-1957:  Led  ABA  action  to  remove  self- 
Judging  (Connally)  reservation  from  U.S. 
acceptance  of  World  Court  Jurisdiction. 

1957:  As  President  of  ABA  he  announced 
World  Peace  Through  Law  program  as  As- 
sociation's major  effort  during  his  Presidency 
and  visited  some  30  nations  to  urge  co- 
operation by  Judges  and  lawyers  in  such  a 
program. 

1957-58:  Conceived  and  carried  out  Law 
Day  U.S.A.  to  focus  public  attention  on  law 
processes  as  the  road  to  peace. 

1958:  He  was  subject  of  A  Time  Magazine 
cover  story  (May  8)  devoted  to  his  thesis 
that  more  law  means  more  peactf. 

1954-1961:  By  appointment  of  President 
Eisenhower  he  served  as  a  member.  Commis- 
sion on  International  Rules  of  Judicial  Proce- 
dure, 

1958-1963:  He  attended  conferences  in  New 
Delhi,  Lagos  and  other  places  sponsored  by 
the  International  Commission  of  Jurists. 

1945-1971 :  He  served  as  a  member,  Vice- 
President  and  participant  in  Inter-American 
Bar  Association's  work. 

1943-1953:  He  served  as  Professor  of  Law  at 
George  Washington  University  Law  School. 
1950-1972:  A  member  and  attender  of 
meetings  of  Union  International  des  Avocats. 
1950-1972:  A  member  and  attender  of  con- 
ferences of  the  International  Law  Associa- 
tion. 

1957-1972:  An  Honorary  Member  of  foreign 
Bar  Associations,  including  Mexico  and 
Canada. 

1957-1971 :  He  has  received  8  Honorary  De- 
grees from  Universities  based  upon  his  work 
to  advance  peace  through  law. 

1958-1971:  He  received  the  Grotlus  Peace 
Award,  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  many  other  awards  for  his 
work  on  law  for  peace. 

1957-58:  He  conceived  the  idea  of  a  world- 
wide effort  to  strengthen  law  processes  Into  a 
peace  process  and  appointed  Governor 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  of  New  York  as  Chairman 
to  head  a  Committee  to  determine  whether 
this  was  a  feasible  Idea  and  if  it  were  deter- 
mined to  be  feasible  to  outline  a  program 
for  Its  accomplishment. 

1958:  In  creating  Law  Day  U.S.A.  he  per- 
suaded President  Eisenhower  (for  whom  he 
once  served  as  a  legal  consultant)  to  proclaim 
this  Day  as  one  all  Americans  should  cele- 
brate. 

1959:  Dewey  Committee  reported  idea  was 
feasible  if  lawyerj  of  the  world  would  Join  In 
a  great  mutual  effort  and  he  (Mr.  Rhyne)  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  an  ABA  Special  Com- 
mittee to  carry  out  Dewey  formulated  pro- 
gram. 

1957-1972:  He  contacted  and  secured  sup- 
port of  lawyers  of  over  100  nations  for  the 


proposal  of  a  vast  Joint  world-wide  program 
to  build  peace  out  of  law. 

1959:  He  secured  financing  for  the  program 
from  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, Ford  Foundation  and  other  sources. 

1959-1960:  He  organized  and  directed  4 
USA  regional  conferences  on  how  to  achieve 
peace  through  law.  These  were  held  in  Bos- 
ton, San  Francisco,  Dallas  and  Charlotte. 

1960-1962:  He  organized  and  directed  4 
continental  conferences  on  how  to  achieve 
peace  through  law.  These  were  held  in  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica  for  Americas:  Rome  for 
Europe;  Tokyo  for  Asia;  Lagos  for  Africa.  Out 
of  these  conferences  attended  by  1000  law 
leaders  from  109  nations,  came:  a  proposed 
work  program  to  achieve  these  objectives; 
a  consensus  on  objectives;  and  a  statement 
of  general  principles  of  law  which  should  be 
adhered  to  by  civilized  nations. 

1963:  He  argued  and  won  before  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  the  famous  international  law 
case  Involving  the  "law  of  the  flag"  principle 
in  Sociedad  Nacional  de  Marineros  de  Hon- 
duraa  (377  U.S.  10). 

1963:  First  World  Peace  Though  Law  Con- 
ference (Athens),  (1250  Delegates  from  112 
nations) . 

Objectives  and  general  principles  of  the 
World  Peace  Through  Law  Program. 

Global  work  program  to  achieve  objectives 
formulated  and  adopted. 

World  Peace  Through  Law  Center  created 
with  temporary  headquarters  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

108  Committees  created  to  develop  work 
program. 

1965:  Second  World  Conference  (Washing- 
ton), (3,500  Delegates  from  120  nations). 

First  World  Law  Day  celebrated  (Septem- 
ber 13,  1965). 

Work  program  up-dated  and  expanded. 
Center  Secretariat  created  In  Geneva  as 
world  clearinghouse  of  law  Information. 

Proposal  for  creation  of  World  Association 
of  Judges  approved  (colorful  procession  of 
300  high  court  Judges  In  their  robes  at  In- 
augural .session) . 

Originals  of  historic  law  documents  of 
world  exhibited,  including: 

England's  Magna  Carta;  U.S.A.  Constitu- 
tion: U.S.A.  Declaration  of  Independence; 
France's  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
and  of  the  Citizen;  and  many  others. 

Volume  "Law  and  Judicial  Systems  of  Na- 
tions" published. 

1966:  World  Association  of  Judges  created. 
1967:    Third  World  Conference  on  World 
Peace  Through  Law  Center  (Geneva),  (3,500 
Delegates  from  121  nations) . 
Seabed  Treaty  proposed. 
First    computer    and   the   law   exhibit. 
First    meeting    of    World    Association    of 
Judges. 

Second  World  Law  Day  celebrated  (July 
10,  1967). 

1968:  Third  World  Law  Day  celebrated — 
devoted  to  Human  Rights. 

1969 :  First  World  Law  Directory  published 
containing  computerized  listing  of  names 
and  addresses  of  Judges  and  lawyers  of  130 
nations. 

1969:  Fourth  World  Conference  on  World 
Peace  Through  Law  (Bangkok)  (1500  Dele- 
gates from  111  nations ) . 

Airplane  Hl-Jacklng  Convention  proposed. 

Exhibit  on  law  for  development  of  devel- 
oping nations. 

Fourth  World  Law  Day  celebrated,  theme: 
"Law  and  Development  of  Nations"  (Sep- 
tember 8). 

1970-71:  Served  by  appointment  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  United  Nations  Commission. 

1970:  Environment  Convention  proposed 
to  control  air.  water  and  land  pollution. 

1970:  Airplane  Hl-Jacklng  Convention 
drafted  and  published. 


1970:  Weather  Control  Convention  drafted 
and  published. 

1970:  Fifth  World  Law  Day  celebrated, 
theme:  "International  Education  Year"' 
(September  25). 

1971 :  Published  Towards  A  Feasible  Inter- 
national Criminal  Court. 

1971;  Fifth  World  Conference  on  World 
Peace  Through  Law  (Belgrade),  (4000  Dele- 
gates from  114  nations). 

First  International  "Demonstration  Trial" 
(space  ship  falling  on  Yugoslavian  Parlia- 
ment), 

Environment-Pollution  Convention  con- 
sidered and  approved. 

Seabed  Convention  revised  and  approved. 

Airplane  Hl-Jacklng  Convention  revised 
and  approved. 

Weather  control  Convention  revised  and 
approved. 

Sixth  World  Law  Day  celebrated,  theme- 
"Law,  Peace,  Environment"  (July  21). 

1971 :  Authored  and  published  "Interna- 
tional Law:  The  Substance.  Process.  Proce- 
dures and  Institutions  for  World  Peace  With 
Justice,"  chronicling  the  vast  growth  in  In- 
ternational Law. 

1971:  Served  by  appointment  of  President 
Nixon  as  his  personal  representative  (Am- 
bassador rank )  to  the  20th  Anniversarv  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

1973:  Sixth  World  Conference  on  World 
Peace  Through  Law  Sheduled  for  1973. 

fFrom  the  National  Cyclopaedia  of 
American  Biography] 
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Rhyne,  Charles  Sylvanus,  lawyer,  was  born 
In  Charlotte.  N.C.,  June  23,  1912,  son  of 
Sydneyham  Sylvanus  and  Mary  fWllson) 
Rhyne.  His  father  was  a  farmer.  Charles  S. 
Rhyne  received  his  preliminary  education  at 
the  public  schools  of  Charlotte  and  attended 
Duke  University  during  1928-29  and  1932-35, 
subsequently  receiving  his  LL.B.  at  George 
Washington  University  In  1937. 

After  leaving  Duke  in  1929  he  worked  on 
a  ranch  as  a  cowboy,  at  a  hotel,  and  for  a 
building  contractor  In  Denver,  Colo.,  before 
returning  to  the  university  in  1932.  After 
studying  law  for  a  year  at  Duke,  in  1935  he 
moved  to  Washington,  D.C,  where  he  was 
a  clerk  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration until  October  of  that  year.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  enrolled  at  George  Wash- 
ington University,  and  while  still  attending 
law  school  became  a  law  clerk  In  the  Wash- 
ington firm  of  Dow,  Lohnes  &  Albertson.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  1937,  he  set  up  the  private  law  prac- 
tice in  Washington  which  he  has  since  main- 
tained, practicing  under  the  name  of  Charles 
S.  Rhyne  until  1956,  when  he  became  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  Rhyne,  Mullln,  Connor 
&  Rhyne. 

Mr.  Rhyne  has  specialized  In  administra- 
tive, municipal  and  aeronautical  law.  He  has 
appeared  as  counsel  In  thirty-four  cases  In 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  of 
*fhich  the  most  notable  are:  Ewing  v.  Myt- 
Inger  &  Casselberry,  Inc.  (339  U.S.  594),  In- 
volving the  constitutionality  of  multiple 
seiziu-es  of  food  and  drug  products  by  the 
Federal  government;  Ramspeck  v.  Federal 
Trial  Examiners  Conference  (345  U.S.  128), 
involving  validity  of  regulations  allowing 
federal  agencies  to  control  case  assignments 
and  salaries  of  trial  examiners;  and  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co.  v.  Wisconsin  (347  U.S.  672), 
Involving  federal  Jurisdiction  over  producers 
of  natural  gas  who  sell  their  product  In  in- 
terstate commerce.  The  last-named  brought 
on  the  famous  "Gas  Bill"  which  President 
Elsenhower  vetoed  after  Its  adoption  by  the 
Congress. 

From    1948    to    1953    he    was   professorial 
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lecturer  on  aviation  law  at  George  Washing- 
ton University,  and  he  has  been  general 
counsel  for  the  National  Institute  of  Mu- 
nicipal Law  Officers  since  1937.  He  has  also 
served  as  general  counsel  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  Judicial  and  Congressional  Salaries 
during  1953-54.  His  published  works  Include 
"Civil  Aeronautics  Act  Annotated"  (1939), 
"Airports  and  the  Courts"  (1944),  "Labor 
Union  and  Municipal  Employee  Law" 
(1946),  "Aviation  Accident  Law"  (1947), 
"Comic  Books — Municipal  Control  of  Sale 
and  Distribution — A  Preliminary  Study" 
(1948) ,  "Municipal  Control  of  Noise"  (1948) , 
"Airport  Lease  and  Concession  Agreements" 
( 1948 1 ,  "Cases  on  Aviation  Law"  ( 1950 ) ,  "The 
Law  of  Municipal  Contracts"  (1952),  and 
"Municipal  Contracts"  (1952),  p.nd  "Munici- 
pal Law"  (  1957). 

He  edited  the  thirteen  volumes  of  Munic- 
ipalities and  Law  In  Action  during  1938- 
52  and  co-edited  Its  successor,  the  NIMLO 
Municipal  Law  Review  during  1952-58.  He 
has  also  edited  the  Municipal  Law  Journal 
since  1940,  Municipal  Law  Court  Decisions 
since  1942,  and  Mvmlclpal  Ordinance  Review 
since  1953.  Mr.  Rhyne  has  been  a  member 
of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Journal  of  Air 
Law  and  Commerce  since  1953. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  In  1938,  and  he  has  served 
that  organization  In  such  capacities  as:  na- 
tional chairman.  Junior  bar  conference, 
1944-45;  member  of  the  house  of  delegates, 
1944-57,  assembly  delegate,  1944-46,  and 
state  delegate.  1946-57;  chairman,  section 
on  international  and  comparative  law,  1948- 
49:  chairman,  aeronautical  law  committee, 
1946-48  and  1951-54;  general  chairman. 
Blue  and  Gray  Regional  Convention,  1953; 
member  of  the  scope  and  correlation  of  work 
committee.  1952-57;  chairman,  committee 
on  draft.  1950-54;  chairman,  rules  and  cal- 
endar committee.  1954-56;  and  chairman, 
house  of  delegates.  1956-57. 

In  February.  1957,  he  became  the  first 
chairman  of  the  house  of  delegates  to  be 
elevated  to  the  presidency  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  during  his  term  of  office, 
and  he  also  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  president  to  take  office  on  foreign 
soil,  this  event  taking  place  at  the  associa- 
tion's convention  In  that  year  In  London, 
England. 

At  the  time  of  the  London  convention  he 
was  chairman  of  a  committee  which  erected 
a  Memorial  Monument  to  Magna  Carta  at 
Runnymede,  where  King  John  sealed  the 
Great  Charter  of  liberties  In  1215.  During  his 
presidency  (1967-58)  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  he  developed  and  sponsored  the 
Idea  of  Law  Day — U.S.A.  to  be  celebrated 
annually,  beginning  In  1959,  on  May  1.  There- 
by, he  hoped  to  recapture  America's  Interest 
In  and  respect  for  the  law,  to  contrast  the 
significance  of  Law  Day  with  that  of  May  Day 
In  Communist  countries,  and  to  further  un- 
derstanding of  the  Importance  of  a  world 
Judiciary  In  achieving  and  maintaining  peace, 
as  opposed  to  the  recourse  to  armed  force. 

Mr.  Rhyne  was  awarded  honorary  LL.D. 
degrees  by  Duke  University  and  Loyola  Uni- 
versity (Los  Angeles)  and  the  honorary  D.C.L. 
by  George  Washington  University,  and  he  Is 
also  a  recipient  of  the  Grotlus  Award  in  In- 
ternational law.  Aside  from  his  membership 
In  the  American  Bar  Association,  he  belongs 
to  the  American  Judicature  Society,  Amer- 
ican Law  Institute.  American  Society  of  In- 
ternational Law.  International  Bar  Associa- 
tion, Canadian  Bar  Association  (honorary). 
Federal  Communications  Bar  Association, 
Federal  Power  Bar  Association.  Federal  Bar 
Association,  Bar  Association  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  (pres.  1955-56) ,  Omlcron  Delta 
Kappa,  Delta  Theta  Phi,  Order  of  the  Coif, 
National  Aeronautical  Association,  Duke 
University  Alumni  Association,  the  Scribes. 


Washington  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Metro- 
politan, University,  National  Press,  Bar- 
risters, Congressional,  and  Aero  clubs  of 
Washington. 

In  religion  he  is  a  Presbyterian.  Mr.  Rhyne 
was  married  in  Denver,  Colo.,  Sept.  16,  1932, 
to  Sue  Margaret,  daughter  of  Lewis  Cotton  of 
Silver  Creek,  Neb.,  a  cabinet  maker,  and  has 
two  children,  Mary  Margaret  and  William 
Sylvanus. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington,  for  Feb- 
ruary 2  through  February  9,  1972,  on 
account  of  official  district  business. 

Mr.  AspiNALL,  from  12  noon  February 
3,  1972,  until  noon  February  8,  1972.  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Saylor.  for  30  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Ptjcinski,  for  60  minutes.  Febru- 
ary 2.  1972,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thone),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  EscH,  on  February  2.  1972.  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK,  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Veysey,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Frenzel,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  today, 
for  15  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Flood,  today,  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  AspiN,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  Abzug,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PiTLTON,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  today, 
for  15  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Archer  to  include  pertinent  ma- 
terial and  tables  with  his  remarks  made 
today  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  S. 2010. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thone),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  MiNSHALL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  WiDNALL. 

Mr.  Keating  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Railsback  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  King  in  five  instances. 


Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wydler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  ZvvACH. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Sebelivs. 

Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Mizell  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Frey  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DE  la  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Biaggi  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  SiKEs  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  five  instance. 
Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mr.  Conyers  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 
Mr.  Brooks. 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 
Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Scheuer  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Kluczynski  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Fountain  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Begich  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  Grasso  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Hebert  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Danielson. 
Mr.  DoRN  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Fisher  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Monagan  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
S.  1794.  An  act  to  authorize  pilot  field-re- 
search programs  for  the  suppression  of  agri- 
cultural and  forest  pests  by  Integrated  con- 
trol methods;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.>. 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow 
Wednesday.  February  2.  1972,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 
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COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

January  7,  1972. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1971, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Total  gross 

salary 

during 

6-month 

Name  of  employee        Profession  period 


Christine  S.  Gallagher. . .  Chief  clerk 

Lacey  C.  Sharp General  counsel 

Hyde  H.  Murray Associate  counsel 

Louis  T.  Easley Staff  consultant 

Betty  M.  Prezioso Secretary  to  general 

counsel. 

Lvdia  Vacin Staff  assistant 

Martha  S.  Hannah Subcommittee  clerk... 

Marjorie  B.  Johnson Secretary  to  associate 

counsel. 

Peggy  L.  Pecore Calendar  clerk 

George  L.  Misslbeck Printing  editor 

Fowler  C.  West Staff  consultant 

Mildred  Bailey  Staff  assistant 

Mary  Perry  Shaw do 

Dons  Lucile  Farmarco do. 

Bert  Allan  Watson do 

Dons  R.  Swischer do 

Bertha  W.  Maginniss do 


$16, 004. 82 
16, 004. 82 
17,985.72 
12,982.74 
8,  558. 16 

8, 558. 16 
8, 558. 16 
8, 558. 16 

8. 558. 16 
9, 547. 50 
12. 499. 98 
8, 558. 16 
6.  360. 36 
6.  360.  36 
5.256.18 
5. 897. 70 
4,818.17 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures J250,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 45,793.38 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1971...      45,370. 19 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1971.. .   91,163.57 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31,  1971 158.836.43 

W.  R.  POAGE,  Chairman. 


COMMIHEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

January  15, 1972. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-manth  period  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1971, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Paul  M.  Wilson... 

Jay  B.  Howe  

Robert  M.  Moyer... 
G.  Homer  Skarin... 
Eugene  B.  Wilhelm. 
Samuel  R.  Preston. 
Hunter  L  Spillan... 
Henry  A.  Neil,  Jr... 
Aubrey  A.  Gunnels. 
Keith  F.  Mainland.. 


Clerk  and  staff  director. 

Staff  assistant 

do. 


.do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
.do. 
do. 


George  E.  Evans 

EarlC.  Silsby 

Peter  J.  Murphy,  Jr 

William  G.  Boling 

John  M.  Garrity 

Robert  B.  Foster 

Milton  B.  Meredith 

Thomas  J.  Kingfield... 
Donald  E.  Richbourg.. 
Robert  C.  Nicholas  III. 

George  A.  Urian 

Dempsey  B.  Mizelle... 
Charles  W.  Snodgrass. 

Thayer  A.  Wood 

John  G.  Plashal 

Gary  C.  Michalak 

Byron  S  Nielsen 

Paul  E.  Thomson 

J.  David  Willson 

Samuel  W.  Crosby 

Lawrence  C.  Miller 

Paul  V.  Farmer 

Francis  W.  Sady 


Staff  assistant  to 

chairman. 
Staff  assistant... 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
do. 

.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do 

Special  assistant. 

Editor      .      

Assistant  editor.. 
Administrative 
assistant 


$17,671.62 
17,497.74 
17,497.74 
17, 497.  74 
17, 497.  74 
17.497.74 
16,  875. 44 
16, 832. 52 
16, 457. 52 
15,921.46 

15,921.46 
15,921.46 
15.331.97 
12,831.17 
12,582.08 
12.582.08 
11,812.54 
10,  352. 74 
10,  352. 74 
10.227.74 
9. 894. 39 
9, 894. 39 
9.600.00 
8, 057.  70 
6.718.20 
6.615.76 
6, 134. 46 
5,  554. 18 
2.715.55 
8,  400. 00 
12.831.17 
8, 854, 88 
7,  355.  21 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


$7,355.21 
7,078.05 
6,173.76 
5, 576. 83 
5,574.39 

_ _     . 3,589.20 

Vriginia  M.  Keyser Clerical  assistant 2,129.17 

-  ■*  500.00 

903. 78 


Austin  G.Smith. Clerical  assistant. 

Gerald  J.  Choumard do 

Dale  M.  Shulaw do... 

Daniel  V.  Gun  Shows ...do 

Randolph  Thomas Messenger.. 

Gemma  M,  Hickey Clerk-typist. 


13, 

9, 


Harold  H.  Griffin Minority  clerk 

Enid  Morrison Staff  assistant  to 

minority. 

Mary  H.  Smallwood Cherlcal  assistant  7,000.02 

(majority.) 

Samuel  A.  Mabry do 7,000.02 

George  F.Allen do 7,000.02 

Leta  M.  Buhrman do 6,953.05 

Catherine  M.  Voytko do 6,718.20 

John  F.  Walsh do 6,718.20 

T.  Robert  Garretson do 6,718.20 

Forrest  0.  Tate,  Jr do 6,718.20 

Vincent  Rlzzutto do 6.718.20 

Naomi  A.  Rich do 6,396.06 

Laura  C  Lineberry do 6.360.36 

Robert  M.Walker do 6,000.00 

Karen  Lee  Sahlin Clerical  assistant  7,000.02 

(minority). 

Peggy  C.  Ehringhaus do 6,718.20 

Katherine  D.  Coupe do 6,718.20 

Linda  Steele do. 6,718.20 

David  H.  Kehl do 6,600.00 

Carolyn  J.  Johnston do 6,000.00 

Thomas  H.  Hardy do 6,000.00 

James  W.  Dyer do 5,565.00 

Mary  Ann  Bond do 5,449.98 

Barbara  C.Wallace do 4.999.98 

Patience  S.  Vaccaro do 4,000.00 

Russell  Hardin.  Jr do 3,500.01 

Norma  J.  McCay do 3,333.32 

Ronald  A.  Rash do 2,624.68 

Barbara  8.  Blum do 2,239.40 

Anna  L.  Lamendola do 1,983.34 


Amount  expended  from  July  1 .  to  Dec.  31 ,  1971 $622, 453. 38 

GEORGE  MAHON,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

January  15, 1972. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1971, 
Inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- mo  nth 

period 


Cornelius  R.  Anderson. 
Leroy  R.  Kirkpatrick... 

Willie  C.  Law , 


Mary  Alice  Sauer. 


Frances  May 

Janet  Lou  Dameron 

Beatrice  T.  Dew 

Agency  for  International 

Development:  Peter- 
son, G.  D. 
Central  Intelligence 

Agency:  Hill,  D.W. 
Defense  Contract  Audit 

Agency;  Herron,  M.  A. 
Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation: 

Baber,  J.  R 

Bennett,  C.  L. 

Bosko,  A.  P 

Brummitt,  D.  A 

Carroll, G,C 

Carson,  D.  W 

Cauffman,  R.  E 

Fenstermacher,  H 

E,,Jr, 

Franklin,  R.  M 

Funkhouser,  P.  K 

Goedtel,  J.  G 

Groover,  L.  C,  Jr 

Ivy.C.  M 

Jenkins,  0. 1 


Director,  surveys  and 
Investigations  staff. 

1st  assistant  director, 
surveys  and  in- 
vestigations staff. 

2d  assistant  director, 
surveys  and  In- 
vestigations staff. 

Administrative  assist- 
ant. 

Clerk-stenographer... 

do 

do 

Investigator 


Clerical  assistant. 
Investigator 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


-do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


$15,900.00 
14,800.02 

13.549.98 

7,320.90 

6, 360. 36 
4,831.02 
1.429.17 
1,388.14 

5, 2%.  14 
4,619.63 


10,771.20 
13,178.88 
11,373.12 
11,583.60 
12,359.68 
13, 178. 88 
5, 567.  76 
12, 894. 40 

12,314.88 
10.553.92 
12, 576. 96 
11,061.20 
12,576.96 
5, 083. 44 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

b-month 

period 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Leffler,  R.  P Investigator jin 

McCreight,  A.  H do "  4 

McGahey,  H.  B do 12 

fi'agee,  E.  H do 13 

Maher,  M.  F do 12 

Malyniak,  J.,  Jr.. do n 


Mansfield,  J.  P do 

Michalski,  J.  E do 

Morris,  E.  J do 

O'Connor,  J.  J do. 

Schaum,  E.  V do 

Schmidt,  D.  A do 

Shannon,  A.  J do 

Szoka,  C.  E do 


12, 
12, 
11, 
8. 
5, 
14, 
12, 

12 

Theisen.L.  J do..  5' 

Welch,  W.  H.,Jr do  """"      13' 

WeUel,  R.  G do  9' 

Wood.H.B do '      13' 

Health  benefits... [       3^ 

Life  insurance  fund "        1' 

Retirement  (und [[      2I 

General  Services  Ad- 
ministration: 

Jones,  H.  H Investigator 7 

Kelly.  C.  A do i 

Health,  Education  and 


967.60 
403.76 
883.20 
140. 80 
883. 20 
975. 04 
359.68 
576.96 
975.04 
472.00 
489.36 
139.84 
961.60 
281.28 
352.48 
178.88 
412.80 
178.88 
180.35 
244.26 
731.36 


Welfare,  Department 

er,  T. 


.do. 


of:  Haaser,  T.  C 
Interior,  Department  of 

Thomson,  P.  E Clerical  assistant 1, 

National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Ad- 
ministration: 

Driver,  C Investigator 6 

Stepka,  F do 13^ 

Naval  Audit  Service: 

Wyte.D do 2, 

Treasury,  Department 

of:  Miconi,  A.S Clerical  assistant 3, 

United  States  Army 

Audit  Agency:  Lyons, 

F.  T Investigator 3, 

Trave'  expenses 119 

Miscellaneous  expenses 1^ 


769.04 
024.33 

473.83 
855.92 

861,30 
088.50 

410.56 

882.34 


240.46 
271. 59 
189.24 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures $1,219,000.00 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1971..        622,425.72 
Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31,  1971 596,574.28 

GEORGE  MAHON,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

January  6, 1972. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1971, 
Inclusli/e,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


John  R.  Blandford Chiefcounsel $18,000.00 

Frank  M.  Slatinshek Assistant  chief  counsel.  18,000.00 

Earl  J.  Morgan Professional  staff  17,950.00 

member. 

William  H.  Cook Counsel 17,950.00 

John  J.  Ford Professional  staff  16,000.00 

member. 

Ralph  Marshall do 14.500.00 

George  Norris Counsel 13,925.00 

James  F.  Shumate do 13,925.00 

William  H.  Hogan,  Jr ...do 11,500.00 

Oneta  L  Stockstill Executive  secretary....  12,500.00 

Berniece  KalinowskI Secretary 9,125.00 

L.  LouiseEllis do 9,125.00 

Edna  E.  Johnson do 9.125.00 

Dorothy  R.  Britfon do 9,125.00 

Dons  S.  Svendsen Secretary  (to  Dec.  1)...  7,604.15 

Innis  E.  McDonald Secretary 6,850.00 

Brenda  J.  Gore do 5,700.00 

Ann  R.  Willett do 5,700.00 

Emma  M.  Brown do 5,700.00 

Nancy  Sue  Jones do 4.750.0C 

James  A.  Deakins Clerical  staff  assistant. .  6,900.00 

Issiah  Hardy Messenger 4.950.00 

Staff,  Armed  Services  In- 
vestigating Subcom- 
mittee (pursuant  to 
H,  Res.  201  and  H. 
Res.  202,92d 


Cong.): 
John  T.  M.  Reddan. 


Counsel 17,950.00 
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COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES— Con. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES-Continued 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Staff,  Armed  Services  In- 
vestigating Subcom- 
mittee (pursant  to 
H.  Res.  201  and  H. 
Res.  202,  92d 
Cong.)— Continued 

JohnF.L3lly 

Richard  A.  Ransom — 

H.  Holllster  Cantus 

William  B.  Short,  Jr... 
SanlordT.  Saunders... 

Rose  C.  Beck 

Adeline  Tolerton 

Joyce  C.  Bova 

Diane  C.  Bowman 

Sally  A.  Moore , 

L  Mendel  Rivers.Jr... 


Assistant  counsel 

Professional  staff  mem- 
ber. 

do 

Clerical  staff  assistant. . 

Security  officer 

Secretary 

Clerk 

Secretary 

do 

do 

Clerical  staff  assistant 
(Sept.  9  through, 
Nov.  20). 


$14,500.00 
13,300.00 

9,250.00 
7, 500. 00 
6,900.00 
6, 850. 00 
6,000.00 
4,774.98 
4,662.52 
4,750.00 
720.00 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures $300,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 97, 335. 79 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1971...  102,419.25 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan  3  to  Dec  31, 

1971 199,755.04 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Jan.  1,1972 100,244.96 

F.  EDWARD  HEBERT,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

January  15,  1972. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  It 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1971, 
Inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Nime  ol  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Standing  committee  staff: 

Paul  Nelson.. 

Orman  S.  Fink 

Curtis  A.  Prins 

Charles  B.Holsfein... 


Benet  D.  Gellman. 
Joseph  C.  Lewis.. 


Graham  T.  Northup.. 

Mary  W.  Layton 

Donald  G.  Vaughn.... 


Total  salaries  stand- 
ing committee. 

Investigative  staff  (H. 
Res.  226, 92d  Cong.) 
full  committee: 

Rose  Mane  Allen 

Richard  C.  Barnes 

David  O'Connell 

Couch. 
Jane  N.  D'Arista 


Clerk  and  staff  director. 

Minority  professional 
staff  member. 

Chief  investigator 

Professional  staff  mem- 
ber. 

Counsel 

Professional  staff  mem- 
ber. 

Prof essionat  staff  mem- 
ber, minority. 

Secretary  to  minority.. 

Administrative  assist- 
ant. 


Assistant  clerk 

Professional  staff  mem- 
ber. 
Counsel 


Dolores  K.  Dougherty.. 

Susan  E.  Driggers 

Allen  R.  Ferguson 

Carole  A.  Fowkes 

Helen  Hitz 


Linda  LHoff 

Mary  Ann  Holmes. 
Joseph  J.  Jasinski. 


Mary-Helen  Kesecker. 

Mary  E.  Kirk 

Michael  Ross  Lemov. 
Kelsay  Ray  Meek 


Professional  staff  mem- 
ber. 

Research  associate 

Secretary 

Economist 

Secretary. 

Administrative  assist- 
ant 

Secretary 

do 

Professional  staff 
member. 

Secretary 

Assistant  clerk , 

Counsel 

Professional  staff 
member. 


$18,000.00 
18, 000. 00 

16.391.04 
17,463.00 

18, 000. 00 
18,000.00 

18,000.00 

10, 754. 58 
9,297.84 


143.906.46 


5, 597. 21 
10,000.02 

2, 833.  34 

3,665.58 

8,756.16 
1,547.70 
1,500.00 
123. 79 
9, 289. 20 

5,204.28 

1,850.01 

15,400.02 

4,496.76 

5,204.28 

2.101.93 

13,750.02 


cxvni- 
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Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Mildred  S.  Mitchell.... 

Richard  H.  Nelman 

Clifford  E.  Payne,  Jr... 

Gayle  L  Peabody 

Margaret  L.  Rayhawk . 

Yan  Michael  Ross 

Alicia  F.  Shoemaker... 

Jeanne  Carolyn  Smith. 
Elizabeth  Stabler 


Assistant  clerk. 

do 

do 


Gary  Tabak 

Lester  Carl  Thurow... 

Robert  E.  Torrance 

Catherine  L.  Warder.. 
Donald  F.Winn 


Harvey  S.  Braunstein. 

Total  salaries  in- 
vestigative staff 
(full  committee). 


Secretary 

Research  associate... 

Counsel,  minority 

Minority  staff  secre- 
tary. 

Secretary 

Professional  staff 
member. 

Counsel 

Professional  staff 
member. 

Assistant  clerk 

Secretary 

Professional  staff 

member. 
do 


$9,220.32 
2,925.30 
4, 323. 12 
4,771.08 
8,077.62 
10, 722. 42 
10,722.42 

5, 599. 98 
12,499.98 

4, 557.  24 
15,000.00 

397.  43 
1,662.51 
1,208.33 

4,575.00 

187,583.05 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures  (H.  Res.  226— Full  committee) $585,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 193, 773. 83 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1971...  205,061.72 

Total  amount  expendad  from  Jan.  3  to  Dec.  31, 

1971 398,835.55 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31 ,  1971 186, 164. 45 

WRIGHT  PATMAN,  Chairman. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   HOUSING,  COMMITTEE  ON   BANKING 
AND  CURRENCY 

January  15, 1972. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1971, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- mo  nth 

period 


Subcommittee  investiga- 
tive staff  (H.  Res.  226 
92d  Cong.): 

Terrence  Boyle 

L.  Marie  Challlet 

W.  Jean  Clarkson 

Patricia  Eley 

David  Click 

George  Gross 

Emily  Highfower 

Casey  Ireland 

Margaret  Leary 

Benjamin  B.  McKeever 
Gerald  R.  McMurray... 

Catherine  Smith 

Doris  Young 

Total  salaries. 
Housing. 


Minority  counsel.. 
Minority  secretary. 

Secretary 

Assistant  clerk 

Counsel 

...do. 


Secretary , 

Minority  staff  member. 

Secretary 

Assistant  counsel 

Research  associate 

Minority  secretary 

Assistant  clerk 


$11,132.52 

5,  766. 48 

5,  808. 06 

5, 065, 86 

18,000.00 

18,000.00 

7,  500. 00 

18. 000. 00 

9,  220. 32 

12, 499. 98 

16, 219. 38 

4,771.08 

8, 522.  58 


Subcommittee 140,506.26 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures  (H.  Res.  226-Housing  Subcom- 
mittee)  $390,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 148, 879. 05 

Amount  expended  from  July  1,  to  December  31, 

1971 166.872.30 

Total  amount  expended  from  January  3,  to 

December  31, 1971 315,751.35 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  December  31, 1971 74, 248. 65 

WRIGHT  PATMAN,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

December  31,  1971. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 


amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  It 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  January  1,  1972, 
Inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Hayden  S,  Garber... 
Clayton  D.  Casque.. 
Leonard  0.  Hilaer... 

James  T.  Clark 

Othello  Steinkuller.. 
Betty  C.  Alexander. 
Peggy  L.  Thornton., 


Counsel 

Staff  director. 
Investigator... 

Clerk 

Secretary 

.do. 


John  E.  Hogan 

Marcellus  C.  Garner. 

Deborah  J.  Blanton.. 


Patrick  E.  Kelly. 
Whitney  Turley. 
Camille  Butler.. 


Terry  Hill 

Paul  Y.  Little 

Margaret  G.  Hoffman . 

Rebecca  D.  Moore 

Irene  V.  Howard 

Peter  Lektrich 


Leila  Martin. 


Wanda  M.  Worsham 

Browardine  R.  Broyhill. 


Secretary  (retired 

Aug.  30, 1971). 

Minority  clerk 

Clerk-typist  (resigned 

Oct.  1,1971). 
Clerk-typist  (summer 

intern  June  1  to 

Aug.  10,1971). 

Assistant  counsel 

Investigator.  

Secretary  (resigned 

Sept.  30,1971). 
Clerk-public  relations.. 

Special  consultant 

Legislative  assistant 

Research  assistant 

Legislative  assistant... 
Analyst  (resigned  Nov. 

30,  1971). 
Clerk  (from  Nov.  11, 

1971). 
Secretary  (Oct.  11, 1971 
.  Clerk  assistant 


$14,115.54 
12,161.10 
10, 875. 24 
14. 977. 38 
8,  756, 16 
8. 095.44 
2,698.48 

12.718.56 
1,329.42 

541.  S7 


7,500,00 
9,065.34 
2,636,73 

5,500.02 
10.000.02 
6.000.00 
6.000.00 
4. 694.  42 
1,333.34 

1,000.00 

878.91 
5,  SCO.  02 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $220, 000. 00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 

Amount  expended  from ,  to 


Total  amount  expended  from  • 


•to- 


27,961.56 
75,884.69 

103, 806. 25 
Balance  unexpended  as  of 116,193.75 

JOHN  L  McMillan,  chairman. 

COMMITTEE    ON     EDUCATION     AND     LAB3R-STANDING 
COMMITTEE 

January  15,  1972. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  Decemtwr  31,  1971 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Donald  M.  Baker Chief  clerk  and  $18.  000.  00 

associate  counsel. 

Donald  F.  Berens Administrative  12,300,00 

assistant 

Louise  Maxlenne  Research  director 18,000.00 

Oargans 

William  F.  Gaul Associate  general  18,000.00 

counsel. 

Hartwell  D.  Reed,  Jr General  counsel 18.000.00 

Benjamin  F.  Reeves Assistant  to  chairman         18,  000.  00 

and  assistant,  clerk. 

Austin  P.  Sullivan,  Jr Legislative  specialist...      16,500.00 

Louise  M.  Wright Administrative  12  373.02 

assistant 

Marian  R.  Wyman Special  assistant  to  15,936.00 

chairman. 
Minority  staff: 

Robert  C.  Andringa Minority  staff  director..       5.166.66 

Michael  J.  Bernstein..  Minority  counsel  for  18,000.00 

labor. 

Minority  clerk 10,601.32 

Minority  counsel  for  18,  000. 00 

education. 


Crawford  C.  Heerlein. 
Charles  W.  Radcllffe.. 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures  (contingent  fund) 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported. . .      $196. 467. 72 
Amount  expended  from  July  1.  to  Dec.  31,  1971 . .     198  877.  00 
Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3.  to  Dec.  31, 

1971 395,344.72 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31,  1971  (con- 
tingent fund) 

CARL  D.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR-FULL  COMMITTEE 


February  l,  1972 


January  15,  1972. 
To  the  Clefk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601,  79th  ConBress,  approved  August  2.  1946  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1971, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Investigating  staff: 
John  J  Absher...     .     Assistant  clerk  J380  OC 

Andrew  M.  Agree Assistant  clerk  (from  950  00 

Aug.  1  to  Sept.  30). 

Louise  A.  Amidon Assistant  clerk  (from  400  00 

Aug.  1  to  Aug.  31). 

Carole  J.  Ansheles Assistant  clerk  (from  1, 124. 17 

July  1  to  Aug.  31 
and  Dec.  20  to  Dec. 
31). 

Goldie  A   Baldwin Legislative  assistant  7,800.00 

(from  July  1  to 
Dec.  31). 

Arthur  Baltrym Assistant  clerk  (from  880  00 

Aug.  9  to  Sept.  22). 
Dean  Gregory  Barker..  Assistant  clerk  (from  538  33 

July  1  to  July  31  and 
Oct.  1  to  Oct  4). 

William  H.  Cable Legislative  assistant  9,150.0 

(from  July  1  to 
Sept.  30);  counsel 
(from  Oct.  I  to  Dec. 
31). 
Elizabeth  A.  Cornett. .  Administrative  assist-  8,  755.98 

ant  (from  July  1  to 
Dec.  31). 

Lelia  T.  Cornwell do 7  800  Co 

Stephen  J.  Dryden Assistant  clerk  (from  475  00 

July  1  to  July  31). 

Harry  M.  Feder Assistant  clerk  (from  79.17 

July  1  to   July  5). 

Eydie  Gaskins Administrative  assist-  7,800.00 

ant  (from  July  1  to 
Dec.  31). 
Katherine  Clark  Research  assistant  7,20C.OO 

Gibbons  (from  July  1  to  Dec 

31). 

Scott  L.  Gordon Assistant  clerk  (from  475  00 

July  1  to  July  31). 

Ernest  8.  Hillen-  do 475  00 

meyer.lll. 
Kann  Mane  Kendrick     Junior  researcher  1,950.01 

(from  Sept.  13  to 
Dec.  31). 

S.  G.  Lippman Special  counsel  (from  2.671  02 

July  1  to  Dec.  31). 

Mattie  L.  Maynard Research  assistant  600. 00 

(from  July  1  to 
Dec.  31). 

Shirley  R.  Mills Secretary  (from  July  1  7.800  00 

to  Dec.  31). 

David  E.  Pinkard Assistant  clerk  (from  712  50 

July  1  to  Aug.  15). 

David  B.  Putnam Staff  assistant  (from  4.857  00 

July  1  to  Dec.  31). 

PeterSchott Assistant  clerk  (from  3.522.00 

July  1  to  Dec.  31). 

DavidS.Shaw Assistant  clerk  (from  475.00 

July  1  to  July  31). 

MaryL.Shuler Secretary  (from  July  1  6.526.02 

to  Dec.  31). 
William  H.Skofield....  Assis'ant  clerk  (from  475  00 

July  1  to  July  31). 

Brian  E.  Sullam Assistant  clerk  (from  2.139.17 

July  1  to  Aug.  15 
and  Sept.  14  to 
Dec  31). 
Jeanne  E.  Thomson . . .  Legislative  assistant  9,  547.  50 

(from  July  1  to 
Dec.  31). 

John  E.  Warren. Junior  researcher  4,860.00 

(from  July  1  to 
u        .  Dec.  31). 

Minority: 
Robert  C.  Andringa. ..  Minority  legislative  8.740.35 

associate  (from 
July  1  to  Oct.  11,  and 
minority  staff  di- 
rector from  Oct.  12 
to  Oct.  31). 

Louise  W.  Finke. Secretary  (from  7  192  98 

July  1  to  Oct.  11). 

Anita  M.  Gerhardt Minority  research  5,115.98 

assistant  (from  July 
1  to  Dec.  30. 

Sophia  Jo  Jolivette Secretary  (from  4  000  02 

July  1  to  Dec.  31). 

Martin  L.  LaVor Minority  legislative  13,674.00 

associate  (from 
July  1  to  Dec.  31). 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6- month 
period 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


John  C.Miller Minority  associate 

counsel  for  labor 
(from  July  1  to 
Dec.  31). 

Silvia  J.  Rodriguez....  Secretary  (from  July  1 
to  Dec.  31). 

Dorothy  L.  Strunk do. 

Dennis  J.  Taylor Minority  associate 

counsel  (from 
July  1  to  Dec.  31). 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Nancy  J.  Davis Secretary $4  999  gg 

Daniel  A.  Greenbarg Staff  assistant 2' 250  00 

Judith  Haberek Stenographer  .  762' 67 

HarryJ.  Hogan Counsel...  n  874' 98 

Sally  K.Kirkgasler Research  assistant 6,'ooo!oo 

Barney  H.  Speght Staff  assistant 1  300  00 

Pauls.  Vanture Staff  assistant 7  SOO'OO 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures. $85,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  35.433  69 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec  31,  — 


1971.... 
3  to  Dec.  31, 


35,159.87 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan. 

1971 70  593  56 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31,  W\. .........    14|406.44 

CARL  D  PERKINS.  Chairman. 


SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   LABOR,  NO.  2 

January  15,  1972. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House; 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2  1946  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  na'me 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31  1971 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it:  k  »  »- 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- mo  nth 

period 


$14,  500. 02 


4,771.02 

6.115.98 
9,  678. 88 


Bradley  Gene  Peters 
Daniel  H.  Pollitt 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures __ $655,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  179  779  46 

Amount  expended  from  July  1,  1971    to  Dec  31 
""■-■- '    192.639.31 

Totjl  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3    1971   to 

Dec.  31.  1971     .  '.   .     372,418.77 

Ijalance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31.  1971. 282,  581.23 

CARL  D.  PERKINS.  Chairman. 


SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION,  NO.  1 

January  15,1972. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2  1946  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31  1971 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Bruce  D.  Moir Research  assistant 

(from  July  1.  to 
Aug.  13). 

Peter  E.  Newbould Assistant  clerk  (from 

July  1.  to  July  31, 
and  Sept.  1.  to 
Sept.  15). 
Assistant  clerk  (from 
July  1.  to  July  31). 
Special  counsel  (from 
u,  o   .,  July  1.  to  Dec.  31). 

Anne  W.  Risdon. Assistant  clerk  (from 

July  1.  to  Aug.  31, 
and  Dec.  1.  to 
Dec.  31). 

Carroll  Underwood  Assistant  clerk  (from 

Stephens.  Nov.  1.  to  Nov.  30) 

Kathleen  M.  Sullivan Assistant  clerk  (from 

«    ,  ,     ,    .r  Sept.  1,  to  Dec.  31). 

Mark  Leslie  Tower Assistant  clerk  (from 

July  1,  to  July  31). 


J388.19 

487.50 

375.00 
4. 666. 98 
1.166.66 

200.00 

2,333.32 

375.00 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Jeunesse  M.  Beaumont..  Clerk  (from  July  1  to 

Dec.  31). 
Mercedes  Dannenhauer..  Assistant  Clerk  (from 

u    L  ^  „  ■'"'y  '•  '0  Aug-  31. 

Hugh  G.  Duffy Counsel  (from  July  1 

to  Dec.  31). 

George  A.  Franklin Research  assistant 

(from  Sept,  1.  to 
Dec.  31). 

Thomas  C.  Keeney Research  assistant 

(from  July  1.  to 
Sept.  20). 

Christopher  J  Kennan...  Research  assistant 
(from  Dec.  1.  to 
Dec.  31). 

Thorn  P.  Lord do 


$8. 052. 48 
1,193.56 

12, 623.  52 
1.076.67 

1.247.77 

650. 00 

625.00 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee  ex- 
Peniituies _ $85,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  32  944  52 

Amount  expended  from  July  1, 1971,  to  Dec.  31, 19711  38^  73?!  51 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 1971,  Dec.  31,  ~ 

1971 yi     coo    Q3 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1971']"""!'"]"  13[317!97 
CARLO.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 

GENERAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,  NO.  3 

January  15, 1972. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2  1946  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31  1971 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- mo  nth 

period 


Jane  E.Crudup... Research  assistant  $720.00 

(from  Aug.  1  to 

Sept  6) 
Adrienne  Fields Clerk  and  administra-  7,882.02 

tive  assistant  (from 
e  ^   ,  July  1  to  Dec.  31) 

S.  G.  Lippman Special  counsel  (from  1, 474. 00 

„       ,  July  1  to  Oct.  31) 

Mary  F.  McAndrew Research  coordinator  4,562.15 

(from  July  1  to 

Dec.  31) 

Robert  E.  Vagley .  Director  (from  July  1  15,495.00 

to  Dec.  31) 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures J85, 000. 00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  34  293.88 
Amount  expended  from  July  1,  1971,  to  Dec   31 

1971 - 33.401.68 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1971    to 

Dec.  31,  1971 .   ...  67  695.56 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31,  1971. 17,304,44 

CARL  D.  PERKINS.  Chairman. 


GENERAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR.  NO.  3  (TASK  FORCE 
ON  WELFARE  AND  PENSION  PLANS) 

lanuary  5,  1972. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2.  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1971, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montli 

period 


Vance  J. 


Anderson Counsel  (from  Nov.  1 

to  Dec.  31). 


$3,  333. 34 


February  1,  1972 

COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES — Con. 
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GENERAL  SUBCOMMinEE  ON  LABOR,  NO.  3  aASK  FORCE 
ON  WELFARE  AND    PENSION   PLANS — Continued 


Name  ol  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- mo  nth 

period 


Barbara  Gerson Assistant  clerk  (from  $500.00 

Nov.  1  to  Dec.  31) 
EricHonick Staff  assistant  (from  750.00 

Dec.  1  to  Dec.  31). 
S  G  Lippman Special  counsel  (from  737.00 

Nov.  1  to  Dec.  31). 
Julie  0.  McAteer Staff  assistant  (from  780.00 

Nov.  22  to  Dec.  31). 
W  Kenneth  Miller Assistant  clerk  (from  600.00 

Nov.  1  to  Dec.  31). 
Jotin  M.  Smokevitch Minority  counsel  (from  888.89 

Dec.  15  to  Dec.  31). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $100,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  prevously  reported.    . 
Amount  expended  from  July  1,  1971,  to  Dec.  31, 
1971 - 


None 
7,987.43 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1971,  to 

Dec  31,  1971 7.987.43 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31,  1971 92,012.57 

CARL  D.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 


GENERAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION.  NO.  4 
I  January  15.1972. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2.  1946.  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31.  1971. 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


I 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Thomas  J  Gerber Assistant  clerk(from         $6,510.50 

July  1  to  Dec.  31). 
John  F.  Jennings. Counsel  (from  July  1  12.  486  44 

to  Dec.  31). 

Alexandra  J.  Kisia Clerk  (from  July  1  to  7  945  19 

.       ,.  Dec.  31). 

Carol  E.  Koterski Research  assistant  500.00 

(from  Aug.  1  to  Aug. 

31). 
Tom  E  Painter Secretary  (from  July  1  2,422.00 

to  Dec.  31). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee  ex- 
penditures   $85.  000. 00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  ..  28.038.76 

Amount  expended  from  July  1.1971,  to  Dec.  31, 1971.  34,056.50 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 1971,  to  Dec 

31.1971 62.095.26 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31.  1971 22, 904.  74 

CARLO.  PERKINS.  Chairman. 

SELECT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,  NO.  5 

I  January  15. 1972. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House:  ' 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
10  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
fublic  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2.  1946.  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
poression,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
ou  ing  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31  1971 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
ano  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Uretta  A.  Brown Clerk  (from  July  1  to  $7,281.00 

Dec  31) 
Daniel  H.  Krivit Counsel  (from  July  1  13,312  98 

to  Dec.  31). 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Catherine  Ladnier Research  assistant  $3,933.35 

(from  July  1  to  Dec. 
31). 

Catherine  R.  Romano...  Secretary  (from  July  1  4  505  52 

r.,.    ,     ^  ,  '0  fee-  31). 

Charles  R.  Zappala Assistant  clerk  (from  1.083  34 

July  1  to  Aug.  31). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures $85,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  29  511  69 

Amount  expended  from  July  1,  to  Dec.  31 ,  1971 31. 276. 75 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan,  3.  to  Dec  31 

-  ,  1971 60,788.44 

Balanceunexpendedasof  Dec.  31.1971 24.211.56 

CARL  D.  PERKINS.  Chairman. 


SELECT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION,  NO.  6 

January,  15  .1972 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  peiiod  from  July  1  to  December  31.  1971 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Margaret  Sue  Brown.. 

Jack  G.  Duncan 

David  A.  Lloyd-Jones... 

Christine  Mane  Orth... 

Ann  Nicholson  Owens. . 

Gladys  Mane  Walker... 


Special  assistant 

(from  Nov.  15  to 

Dec.  31). 
Counsel  (from  Julyjl 

to  Dec.  31).      k^ 
Research  assistant 

(from  July  1  to 

Nov.  30). 
Assistant  Clerk 

(from  July  1  to 

Dec.  31). 
Staff  assistant 

(from  Oct.  18  to 

Dec.  31). 
Clerk  (from  July  1  to 

Dec.  31). 


$1,  788.  89 

11,954.67 
5,150.40 

3,791.67 

1. 662. 77 

4,291.65 


Funds  authorized  oi  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures...                          ..                   ..  $85,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  renorted  31  075  16 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1971  ..  34,224.77 


Tola    amount  expended  from  Jan  3  to  Occ.  31 

„      1971 65.299.93 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31. 1971 . .    19.  700.  07 

CARLO.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR.  NO.  7 

January  15. 1972. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee.fpursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31.  1971, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Name  ol  employee         Profession 


Curtis  C.  Aller   Associate  director  $8,200.00 

(from  July  1  to  Sept. 

22). 
Arthur  R.  Baltrym Legislative  assistant  1.960  00 

(from  Sept.  23  to 

Dec.  31). 
Alfred  Carl  Franklin  ...     Counsel  (from  Sept.  9  6  222  24 

to  Dec.  31). 
Gloria  Gleichner Assistant  clerk  (from  50  00 

Oct.  12  to  Oct.  13). 
James  B.  Harrison Staff  director  (from  13,150.02 

July  1  to  Dec.  31). 


Name  ol  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Joan  Mane  King         .         Assistant  clerk  (from  $400  00 

Oct.  1  to  Dec.  31). 
Diane  Mehllo .     Assistant  clerk  (from  100  00 

Oct.  1  to  Oct.  31). 

Colleen  Mitchell Assistant  clerk  (from  125  00 

„^     ,    .  Oct.  12  to  Oct.  16). 

Phoebe  Ann  Pollitt Assistant  clerk  (from  411.67 

July  1  to  Aug.  8) 
Barbara  Anne  Radike...   Assistant  clerk  (from  40  00 

...,.„„  Oct-  1  '0  Oct.  12). 

Martha  D.  Risdon Assistant  clerk  (from  72  22 

Dec.  27  to  Dec.  31). 
nnora  H.  Teets Clerk  (from  July  1  to  6  000  00 

Dec.  31). 
Margaret  F.terHorst...  Assistant  clerk  (from  541  67 

.          ^  .  ^  July  1  to  Aug.  20). 

Susan  Weisberg Assistant  clerk  (from  140  00 

Oct.  12  to  Oct.  18). 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures ..   $85  000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  15  413^92 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1971...     39,056.96 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  Dec   31 

1971 ;     54.470.88 

Balance  unexpended  as  ol  Dec.  31, 1971 30, 529712 

CARL  0.  PERKINS,  Chaiiman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

January  10, 1972. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2  1946  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  na'me 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31  1971 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  approbnated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Roy  J.  Bullock Staff  administrator 

Albert  C.  F.  Wtstphal...      Staff  Consultant..." 

Franklin  J.  Schupp do  . 

Harry  C.  Cromer do '. 

Marian  A.  Czarnecki do     

Melvin  0.  Benson .  .do 

Everett  E.  Bierman .do 

John  J.  Brady,  Jr do 

John  H.  Sullivan do ! 

John  Chapman  Chester do.   . 

Robert  K.  Boyer do 

Peter  Anthony  do 

Abbruzzese. 
George  R,  Berdes Subcommittee  staff 

consultant  (effective 

Sept  8). 
Robert  B.  Boettcher Subcommittee  staff 

consultant. 

Goler  T.  Butcher do 

Robert  Michael  Finley do 

Clifford  P.  Hackett do  . 

Charles  S.  Levy .do 

Henry  M.  Lloyd Subcommittee  sta'tf 

consultant  (effective 

Dec.  1). 
Michael  H.  Van  Dusen  ..  Subcommittee  staff 

consultant. 
Charles  P.  Witter Subcommittee  staff 

consultant  (termi- 
nated Nov,  30). 
Clara  June  Nigh. Senior  staff  assistant 

(terminated  Sept. 

30). 
Helen  C.  Mattas Senior  staff  assistant 

(succeeded  to  title 

Oct.  1). 

Louise  O'Brien..   Staff  assistant      

Dora  B.  McCracken do 

Jean  S.  Brown do  . 

Paula  L,  Peak do .. ..'..'.'. 

Ray  Sparks do 

Thelma  H.  Shir  key do '.'..'. 

Arlene  M.  Atwater ...do .'. 

Shirley  A.  Furnier .  .do.     .. 

Bernadette  M.  Kuwik...  Staff  assistant  (etfec- 


Audray  Lee  Clement... 
Catherine  Ann  Donnel.. 


tive  July  28). 

Staff  assistant  (effec- 
tive Sept.  21). 

Statt  assistant  (effec- 
tive Oct.  18,  termi- 
nated Dec.  10). 


$18,000.00 
18,000.00 
17,932.92 
17,671.62 
17,671.62 
14,876.16 
14.157.36 
13, 000. 02 
13,000.02 
13.000.02 
10. 000. 02 
12,000.00 

7.847.21 


11.250.00 

12,499.98 
10,  350,  00 
12,499.98 
10,000.02 
2,083.33 


10,000.02 
8,333.35 

6.578.07 

11,704.80 


10,445.28 
8, 629.  38 
6, 823. 08 
8, 629,  38 
9,013.68 
4, 858. 00 
4.833.35 
6.499.98 
4,462.50 

2,916,67 

1,604.17 
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February  i,  1972 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expendrtures. J425,  sgo.  00 


111,349.73 
198,974.44 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.. 
Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1971. 

Total  amount  expended  From  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31,    310, 324  17 
Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec  31, 1971 115,225.83 

THOMAS  E.  MORGAN.  Chairman. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

January  15, 1972. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  suticommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134<b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2  1946  as 
amended,  submits  tffe  following  report  showing  the  name 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-momh  period  from  July  1  to  December  31  1971 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Expenses— July  1  through  Dec  31,  1971: 

Full  com m i ttee 

Special  investigative  staff .'.... 

Legislation  and  Military  Operations  Subcoriimit- 
tee. 

Govarnment  Activities  Subcommittee 

Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommittee 

Conservation  and  Natural  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee  

Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee.."!! 

Foreign  Operations  and  Government  Information 
Subcommittee 

Special  Studies  Subcommittee    .! 


Total. 


Salaries:  Full  com- 
mittee, July  I 
through  Dec.  31. 
1971: 

Herbert  Roback 

Christine  Ray  Davis.. . 

James  A.  Lanigan 

Miles  Q.  Romney 


Dolores  L.  Fel'Dotto... 

Ann  E.  McLachlan 

Catherines.  Cash 

Marilyn  F.  Jaryis 

Annie  M.  Abbott 

John  Philip  Carlson... 
William  H.  Copen- 

haver. 
Clara  Katherlne 

Armstrong. 
Expenses.  July  1 

through  Dec  31. 

1971: 
Full  Committee,  Hon. 

Chet  Hohfield. 

Chairman:  Expenses 

(total) 


Staff  director 

Staff  administrator. 

General  counsel 

Associate  general 
counsel. 

Staff  member 

do 


.do. 
-do. 
-do. 


Minority  counsel 

Minority  professional 

staff  member. 
Minority  research 

assistant 


M,  009. 23 
29,821.59 

74,694.09 
47.721.96 
54.483.75 

65. 245. 82 
44.179.84 

57,746.06 
51.732.26 

429,634.60 


18, 000. 00 
18. 000. 00 
18, 000. 00 
16,021.98 

8. 756. 16 
8, 487. 00 
6.955.20 
7. 527. 66 
6.919.92 
18.000.00 
14, 358. 12 

7.801.62 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- mo  nth 

period 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  grott 

"lary  during 

o-monS 

period 


Donna  Gail  Wynn Staff  assistant (effec-  $212.00 

five  Dec  22). 

Kenneth  W.  Cowell Clerical  assistant (ter-  3,220.68 

minated  Oct.  31). 

Charles  W.  Snyder Clerical  assistant  853  33 

(effective  Nov.  29). 

Albert  Kremposky Special  assistant  933.34 

(terminated  Aug. 
31). 

Emma  Willis  Hill Special  assistant  (ter- 
minated Aug.  13,  1971).        668. 89 


Legislation  and  Military 
Operations  Subcom- 
mittee, Hon.  Chet 
Hohfield,  Chairman: 
Elmer  W.  Henderson..  Counsel 

Douglas  G.  Dahlin Staff  attorney 

John  Paul  Ridgely Investigator 

Joseph  C.  Luman Defense  analyst 

Catherine  L.  Koeber-      Research  assistant 

lein. 
Veronica  =1  Johnson..  Clerk 

Mary  Etta  ilaga Clerk-stenographer! 

Gloria  Ann  Rubin do 

Expenses I.!!! 


16,219.38 
11,680.38 
10,413.54 
11,021.27 
8,  015. 28 

7.810.62 

4,999.98 

4,351.08 

182.56 

Jacob  N.  Wasserman..  Counsel    .  su  mo  « 

ijmesL.Gyory Investigator..'..!"!""  BMl?: 

Wileen  0.  Moore Clerk..     ..      S'SSi-^ 

Elynor  H  Humber Secretary  (from'Nov!  V)"  1  iis  « 

i*"*  [•  1°^"^" Secretary  (to  Oct.  20)  2'597Ji 

Herschel  F.  Clesner...  Counsel  (to  Sept.  30).!  Tllin 

P^"*** - -  e!  464. 69 

-  51,73il| 


Total. 


Total 74,694.09 

Government  Activities  ~" 

Subcommittee,  Hon. 
Jack  Brooks,  Chair- 
man: 

Ernest  C   Baynard Subcommittee  staff 

director. 

C.  Don  Stephens Research  analyst 

Paul  A.  Mutino Counsel 

Lynne  Higgmbotham..  Clerk-stenographer 

Mary  G.  Jones Secretary 

Expenses 


Total. 


15,  528. 65 

10,397.70 
9,  250. 02 
6, 955. 20 
4.249.98 
1,340.40 

47.721.96 


Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee, 
Hon.  L.  H.  Foun- 
tain, Chairman: 
James  R.  Naughton. .. 
DelphisC.  Goldberg... 

Gilberts.  Goldhammer. 
Pamela  R.  Horsmon... 
Margaret  M.  Gold- 
hammer. 
Expenses 


Counsel 

Professional  staff  mem" 
ber. 

Consultant 

Clerk-stenographer 

Secretary 


15,528.66 
15,528.66 

10,122.66 
4.  999. 98 
4,  196. 82 

4,106.97 

Total 54, 483.  75 

Conservation  and  ~  ' 

Natural  Resources  1 

Subcommittee,  Hon.  ' 

Henry  S.  Reuss, 
Chairman: 

Phineas  Indritz 

David  B.  Finnegan.. 

Michael  B.  Gross.... 


Clem  L.  ZInger. 


Josephine  Scheiber 

Ruth  M.  Wallick 

Veronika  K.  Nicolas... 

Jean  E.  M.  Landsberg. 

Expenses 


Counsel 

Assistant  counsel 

Legal  assistant  (to 

Dec.  3). 
Professional  staff 

member  (from 

Aug.  2). 

Research  analyst 

Stenographer 

Stenographer  (from 

SepL  20). 
Stenographer  (from 

July  19  to  Aug.  31). 


15,528.66 

12,726.84 

5,967.15 

5, 790. 54 


7, 997. 52 
5,875.38 
2, 384. 88 

991.73 
7,983.12 
Total 65,245.82 

Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee. Hon.  John  S.  , 
Monagan, Chairman:  I 


Richard  L  Still Subcommittee  staff 

..     .  director. 

Charles  A.  Intriago Assistant  counsel  . 

Jeremiah  S.  Buckley do 

Frances  M.  Turk Clerk !!!!!' 

Jane  G.  Cameron Secretary. 

Expenses 


13,750.02 

10. 342. 14 
6, 250. 02 
4,999.98 
4,000.02 
4,837.66 

Total 44, 179. 84 


Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Infor- 
mation subcommit- 
tee, Hon.  Williams. 
Moorhead.  Chair- 
man: 
William  G.  Phillips.... 


Special  investigative 
staff,  Hon.  Chet 
Hollfield,  Chairman: 

Warren  8.  Buhler Minority  staff  member 

Thomas  H.  Saunders do 

Shirley  A.  Davenport..  Minority  secretary  (to 
Dec.  12). 

John  L.  Dodson Clerical  Staff  (to 

„  ,      ,  Nov.  30). 

Ralph  T.  Doty Clerical  staff ... . 

Mabel  C.  Baker Staff  member  (to 

July  15). 


Subcommittee  staff 

director. 
4,099.23         Norman  G.  Cornish Deputy  subcommittee 

staff  director. 
Professional  staff 

member. 

Clerk 

Secretary 

Professional  staff 

member  (to  Aug.  31). 


9.000.00 
8.611.56 
3,824.98 


Harold  F.  Whittington. 

Martha  Myers  Doty 
Mary  Elizabeth  Miiek 
William  R.  Maloni  . 


15,528.66 

15,528.66 

7, 762. 41 

4,  500. 00 
3,750.00 
3,459.42 


4,279.25 

3, 674. 28 
431.52 


Total 29,821.59 


Expends '..:.'.       7,216.91 

Total 57,746.06 

Special  Studies  Subcommittee, 
Hon.  Wm.  J.  Randall, 
Chairman: 

Erskine  Stewart Acting  subcommittee  9,895.08 

staff  director. 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures  (H.  Res.  303,  92d  Cong.) $1,032,600  00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported^  ~ 

Jan.  3  to  June  30, 1971..  '      ^  406  l«  11 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  D"ec.  3"l,  1971'!       429] 634' 60 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  Dec  31,^ 

Balance  unexpended  "a's'of"D"ec."3'l','i97i!!!!!!!       196,' WM 
CHET  HOLIFIELD,  Chaimin. 


COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATIOr< 

January  14, 1972. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee  oursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2  1946  m 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31  1971 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salan  during 

6-montti 

perkKJ 


John  T.  Walker Staff  director 

Frank  B.  Ryan Director,  information 

systems. 

Louis  I.  Freed Assistant  clerk 

Roberto.  Gray Chief  auditor 

David  S.  Wolman Personnel  analyst 

Melvin  M.  Miller Minority  clerk. 

John  G.  Blair Assistant  to  the  staff 

director. 

Ralph  W.  Murphy Assistant  clerk 

(minority). 

Louis  Silverman Assistant  clerk 

Mary  Stolle do... 

Evelyn  Hange  Wilson. do.. 

Judith  Leonard  Vargas do...  ! 

Thomas  S.  Foster,Sr Election's  clerk  !! 

Thomas  A.  Tangretti Electrical  and  mechan- 
ical office  equipment 
clerk. 

Thomas  W.  Latham Account's  clerk 

Curtis  Wilkie Printing  clerk 

John  L  Boos Library  and  memo- 
rials' clerk. 

Douglas  Lea Printing  clerk 

Gurney  S.  Jaynes Assistant  clerk 

Judith  K.  Holes. do 

Robert  A.  Burck do.. 

Barbara  D.  Lewis do 

Velma  T.  Youngblood  ...         do 

Colette  K.  Bohatch do!..!.!!!!!!"!"! 

John  Paul  Tolson do 

Corbin  Miller, Jr... do. 

Marlene  F.  Whiteko do 

Thomas  J.  Hart do 

Pamela  M.  Bussen do 

Steven  L.  Glauberman ...do !...'! 

Charles  R.  Kaiser do 

DianneSue  Gaujot do!...!!!!!!!!!!! 

Frank  Sullivan,  Jr do 

Charles  T.  Moffit. do !. 

Saundra  M.  Straw do 

Johanna  Lucas do 

Lynne  E.  Pattridge do 

Vincent  A.  Paka Printing  clerk. 


$18,000.00 
18,000.00 

16.249.98 
15.901.80 
15.738.66 
15,738.66 
13,000.02 

10,000.02 

9,616.44 
6, 438. 90 
6. 062. 50 
3,988.26 
9,007.08 
8,325.00 


8,125.02 
3,525.00 
7.666.66 

5,096.67 
6,250.02 
6,124.98 
6,000.00 
5,  500. 02 
5,083.32 
3,083.33 
3,083.33 
1,000.00 
1,500.00 
2,627.10 
2, 803. 17 
650.00 
430.00 
304. 76 
1,214.14 
4, 250. 01 
1.625.01 
1,600.00 
1,500,00 
1.066.67 


INFORMATION    SYSTEMS-HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 
(July  1  through  October  31, 1971) 

Charles  N.  Arrowsmith..  Information  systems  6,333.32 

specialist. 
Joseph  L.  Burns Facility  manager  in-  8,023.60 

formation  systems. 
Betty  Lamb Administraitve  assist-  4,166.68 

ant,  information 

systems. 
Betty  J.  Sharp.... Assistant  clerk 1,333.34 


I 
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COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES — Con. 
COMMinEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION— Continued 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures ^400,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 78, 693. 88 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31 135, 543. 95 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  Dec.  31. ..    214, 237. 83 
Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1971 185, 762. 17 

WAYNE  L.  HAYS,  Chairman. 


COItlMtnEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS  (FORMERLY  OPERATED  BY  THE  CLERK  OF  THE 
HOUSE) 

January  14,  1972. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  Nov.  1  to  December  31, 1971, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  approprlatea 
and  expended  by  it: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Joseph  L.  Burns. 
Daniel  J.  Lasser. 


Stuart  M.  Robinson. 


Phillip  B.  Ladd 

Charles  N.  Arrowsmith. 

E«rl  D.  Watterson 

William  R.  Hill 


Facility  manager 

Manager,  application 

development 
Information  systems 

specialist 
do 


.do. 
.do. 


Michael  Tomanio. 
David  L  Brazeal.. 

Kent  Huff 

Betty  Lamb 


Senior  member  tech- 
nical staff. 
Member  technical  staff. 
do 


.do. 


Benjamin  R.  Candler. 

Kathryn  A.  Smith 

Noah  M.St  Clair.... 
Timothy  E.  Gunter... 
Melvlne  R.  Mallone... 

Robert  Mumma 

Betty  Gill... 


Administrative  assist- 
ant 

Member  technical  staff. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Betty  J.  Sharp.. 
Irenes.  Morris. 


Antionette  P.  Gauthier. 
Curtis  L.  Merrick 


Member  operations 
staff. 

Secretary 

Member  operations 

staff. 
do 

Senior  member  tech- 
nical staff. 


K 416. 67 
1,597.23 

1,433.34 

1,628.83 
3.166.66 
2,638.88 
1,295.00 

1,200.00 
1.143.58 
1, 143. 58 
2,083.34 

1,005.17 
1,005.17 
1,005.17 
858.00 
858.00 
700.00 
671.17 

1,  333. 34 
649. 67 

600.00 
534. 72 


Fundsauthorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures. .  _ $1,  500, 000. 00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported...  None 
1971  amount  expended  from  November  1971,  to 

Dec  31 56,134.53 

1971  total  amount  expended  from  November 

1971,  to  Dec  31 _ 56,134.53 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec  31, 1971 1,444,865.47 

WAYNE  L  HAYS,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

January  12, 1972. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
ffuring  the  6-month  period  from  July  1,  to  December  31, 1971, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montfi 

period 


Sidney  L.  McFarland Staff  director  and  chief     J18,  000. 00 

.  clerk. 

Lewis  A.  Sigler.   Counsel  and  consultant        17,500.02 

^  on  Indian  affairs. 

William  L.  Shafer Consultant  on  mines  17,254.32 

and  public  lands. 


Name  of  employee        Professun 


Charles  Lepperf,  Jr Minority  counsel 

Lee  McElvain Assistant  counsel  and 

consultant  on 
national  parks  and 
recreation. 

Jim  T.  Casey Consultant  on 

irrigation  and 
reclamation. 

Robert  M.  Gants Assistant  minority 

counsel. 

Dixie  S.  Barton Clerk 

Patricia  A.  Murray Clerk  (minority) 

Patricia  B.  Freeman Clerk. 

Susan  W.  Gardner do 

Kathleen  V.  Sandy.. do 

Salaries  paid  pursuant 
to  H.  Res.  285-92d 
Cong.: 

Charles  (kinklin Special  counsel  on 

public  lands  and 
environmental 
matters. 
William  G.  Thomas Consultant  on  Terri- 
torial and  insular 
affairs. 

Miriam  Waddell Clerk 

Inez  Jarvis do 

Nancy  Lou  Larson do 

Marsna  Lane do 

Marston  L.  Becker Printing  clerk 

Edward  Gaddis Messenger 

Bertha  Drotos  (from      Clerk  (minority) 

Nov.  1). 
Edward  L  Weidenfeld    Special  counsel  on 
(from  Dec.  1).  energy  matters. 


J16, 000. 02 
14, 500. 02 


15,  499. 98 


10,500.00 

10,  000. 02 
10.  000. 02 
9.  000.  00 
7,  500.  00 
7, 500. 00 


16,000.02 


14,500.02 


7, 000. 02 
7,500.«) 
6,750.00 
6,750.00 
8,500.02 
4, 999. 98 
1,666.66 

2,416.67 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $478,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 80,586.16 

Amount  expended  from  July  1,  to  Dec  31, 1971  >..    107,928.06 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  I,  to  Dec.  31, 

1971 188,514.22 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31,  1971 289,485.78 

WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL,  Chairman. 

I  Includes  payment  of  $6,000  to  Edward  L.  Weidenfeld,  special 
counsel  on  energy  matters,  pursuant  to  contracts  approved 
October  20, 1971,  and  November  5, 1971. 


January  12, 1972. 

COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNAL  SECURITY 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  sutimits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31.  1971, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Standing  Committee 
(majority): 
Donald  G.Sanders(P). 
Richard  L.  Schultz  (P). 
William  H.  Hecht(P).. 


Alfred  M.  Niftle(P)... 
Glenn  E.  Davis  (P) 

RoberM.  Horner(C).- 
WilliamG.Shaw(C)  .. 
V.  BerniceKing(C).... 
MaryM.Valente(C)... 

Anniel  Cunningham 

(C). 
Standing  Committee 

(minority): 

DeWitt  White  (P) 

Herbert  Romerstein 

(C). 
Ruth  I.  Matthews (C). 
Investigative  Committee 

(majority): 
Victoria  AppelL 


Chief  counsel 

Associate  chiefcounsel. 

Executive  staff  as- 
sistant (to  standing 
Dec.  1). 

Legislative  counsel 

Editorial  director 
(terminated  Nov.  30). 

Chief  investigator 

Research  director 

Financial  secretary 

Administrative  secre- 
tary. 

Chief  files  and  refer- 
ence section. 


Legal  counsel 

Chief  investigator  (to 

standing  Oct.  1). 
Clerk_ 


Barbara  B.  Bagwell 
Martha  M.  Beck... 


Patricia  A.  Belback.. 


Clerk-typist  (resigned 

Aug.  1). 
Information  classifier 

(appointed  Sept.  20). 
Information  classifier 

(resigned  July  23). 
Stenographer, 


$17,315.15 

13,663.86 

2,  458. 33 


14, 842. 26 
12.884.05 

12.  336.  00 
12.625.80 
8.  453.  04 
9, 134.  22 

8,567.10 


6.019.36 
7,  250.  01 

12,000.00 


693.  33 
1,823.62 

441.02 
4.  249.  98 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

o-montii 

perkid 


MargieD.  Biggerstaff. .  Secretary 

Charles  Bonneville Investigator 

Daniel  Butler Assistant  documents 

clerk. 

S.  Janice  Coil Secretary 

Ruth  Ann  Crocitto Information  analyst!... 

Susan  K.  Daniels do... 

Florence  P.  Doyle Secretary 

Elizabeth  Edinger Editor 

Daniel  Ferry Assistant  counsel 

Andrea  Foy Information  classifier.. 

Helen  M.  Gittings Research  analyst 

Sheila  Harrison Clerk-typist.. 

William  H.  Hecht Executive  staff  assist- 
ant investigator 
(terminated  Nov.  30, 
1971). 

Isobel  Hurwitz Information  classifier.. 

L  William  Ivory,  Jr...  Assistant  documents 
clerk. 

Doris  R.  Jaeck Information  analyst.. 

Mildred  James Clerk-typist 

Joan  Keller Secretary 

John  F.  Lewis Coordinating  editor 

Virginia  Masino Receptionist 

Anita  Maggio Clerk 

David  E.  Mufftey,  Jr...  Documents  clerk 

Maureen  P.  Ontrich...  Information  analyst 

Alma  T.  Pfaff Research  analyst 

Peggy  Pixley Editorial  clerk 

Robert  Poos Research  analyst 

Stuart  Pott Investigator 

David  Riggs Information  classifier 

(resigned  Aug.  15). 

Audrey  Rollins Secretary 

Stephen  H.  Romines. ..  Assistant  Counsel 

(resigned  Sept  30). 

Karen  Sue  Russell Information  classifier.. 

Richard  A.Shaw Investigator 

Albert  H.  Solomon,  Jr do 

Jeanne  L.Spencer Clerk-stenographer 

John  N.  Stratfon Investigator 

Barbara  C.  Sweeny Clerk-stenographer 

Joseph  Thach,  Jr Research  analyst 

Francis  M.  Watson,  Jr.  Research  specialist 
(appointment  Dec 

15). 
Investigative  Committee 
(minority): 


$5,046.78 
7,953.00 
4,996.68 

5,731.86 
3, 813. 72 
4,411.08 
4.  788. 18 
7,748.34 
9,280.62 
3,250.02 
8,915.40 
3,250.02 
12,291.65 


3, 563.  70 
3,093.00 

5,057.22 
3,  546. 72 
5.146.02 
13,780.98 
4,248.24 
3, 250. 02 
4,882.44 
4,445.34 
5.  525. 77 
5,057.22 
9.280.62 
6,456.36 
600.00 

4,513.92 
4,640.31 

3,  563.  70 
8.  774. 22 
10.000.02 
4, 249. 98 
7, 953. 00 
4,376.82 
7,999.98 
917.33 


George  C.  Armstrong..  Investigator 

7,249.98 

James  L.  Gallagher Research  analyst 

8,220.00 

Richard  Norusis Investigator  (appoint- 

3, 530.  57 

ment  Oct.  9). 

William  T.  Poole Research  analyst. 

6, 883.  20 

Herbert  Romerstein...  Chief  investigator  (ter- 

4.261.29 

minated  investiga- 

tive Sept.  30). 

tinda  Spirt Secretary 

4,848.41 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures 

$570,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 244,393.27 

Amount  expended  from  July  7  to  Dec.  31, 1971  ..    297.535.78 

Total  amount  expected  from  Jan    1  to  Dec  31, 

1971 541,929.05 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec  31, 1971 28,070.95 

RICHARD  ICHORD, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON   INTERSTATE  AND   FOREIGN   COMMERCE 

January  3, 1972. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31.  1971, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Clerical  staff: 
W.  E.Williamson.... 
Kenneth  J.  Painter.. 
Marcella  F.  Johnson. 

Frank  Mahon 

Hazel  Collie 

Eleanor  A  Dinkins.. 

Mary  Ryan 

Edwin  tarl  Thomas.. 
Lewis  E.  Berry,  Jr. 

(minority). 
Marion  M.  Burson 

(minority). 


Clerk . 

First  assistant  clerk. 

Assistant  clerk 

Printing  editor 

Staff  assistant , 

Clerical  assistant 

.do. 


Staff  assistant 

Minority  counsel. 


$18,  000.  00 
15.037.14 
9.  375.  30 
9.  895.  08 
9.  332. 28 
7.  422. 00 
7.  422.  00 
6.981.60 
18.000.00 


Staff  assistant 15,037.14 


2108 


COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES— Con. 

COMMinEE    ON    INTERSTATE    AND    FOREIGN 
COMMERCE— Continued 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31    1971 
and^eipended  by'ltl*'''''  '°'"  '""'''  '""""'""  "'  ^PP">P"'"«d' 


Name  o(  employee         Profession 


Professional  staff: 
James  M.  Menger 


Kurt  Borchardt do 

Charles  B  Curtis do 

Additional  temporary 
employees  under 
H.  Res.  170  and  290: 
A.  Bennett  Schram 


Staff  assistant 
(minority). 

Henry  Thomas  Greene..        do 10,000.00 

Helen  M  Dubino .do.     ".'"      14.598.80 

Darlene  G.  McMullen..  Clerical  assistant 4!o33!97 

(minority). 
Barbara  L.  Bullard..   ..     ..do 6.211.94 


Linda  (Firkin)  Lantz. .  Clerical  assistant  (Mi 

no(ity)(from  Aug.  8) 
Diane  R.  Tretter Clerical  assistant 

(ttirough  July  31). 
Dennis  C  Shumaker. .  Clerical  assistant 

Judith  (Messer)  Wood do. 

Diane  G.  Kirchenbauer.  do 

Violet  M.  McCarthy do ......'. 

Anne  P.  Lebbon.. do. 

Joseph  T  Kelley Messenger  (through 

Aug.  31) 
Randell  R.  Eley Intern  (through  Aug 

31). 
Robert  P.  Sweeney. . .  Staff  assistant  (through 

Aug.  31). 

Walter  J.  Graham,  Jr..  Staff  assistant 12,872  50 

Stephin  E.  Lawton do        .   .  .      12  872  50 

Michael  A.  Taylor Staff  assistant  (through 

July  31) 
Staff  assistant  (from 

Aug.  1). 


Michael  R.  Lemov. 


3,676.70 
779.46 

3,716.52 

4.  750.  00 

5,  750.  00 
5. 888. 99 
4,  450.  00 
1.  000.  00 

1,000.00 

1.833.34 


2, 145.  42 
10, 833. 35 


Special  Subcommittee 

on  investigations: 

Michael  J.  Parker.   . 

James  R  Connor 

Daniel  J.  Manelli 

William  T.  Druhan.. 
Beniamm  M. 
Smethurst. 
James  F.  Broder..   . 
Michael  F.  Barrett,  Jr 
Michael  J.  Duff. 


Attorney     11.000.00 

Staff  assistant. .   13,065.32 

Actmgchief  counsel.   .  16,000.00 

Staff  assistant 14.090.43 

Special  assistant 14.090.43 


..do 

Attorney.  . . 
Staff  assistant 
(through  Oct.  12). 

Albert  J.  McGrath Special  assistant  (from 

Aug.  9). 
Mark  J   Raabe .Attorney  12  943  48 


13,427.55 
12.712.89 
3.  400.  00 

5,601.09 


Russell  0  Mosher Staff  assistant 

Elizabeth  G.  Paola Clerical  assistant 

Elizabeth  A.  Eastman...       do. 

Judith  B.  Fisher Clerical  assistant  (from 

Oct..  18). 
Sylvia  Sue  Dodge Cler  c  a  I  assistant 

(tihrough  Sept., 


5.  238  84 
7.422.00 
6, 630.  90 
2,230.56 

2.333.33 


Special  securities  study 
group: 
Wiiham  Hall  Painter 

Robert  L.  Stern 

Harvey  A.  Rowen. . . 
Barboura  C  Flues 


15). 


Special  counsel 17,500  00 

Special  consultant 11.763  91 

" 9.375.00 

5.  500.  00 
3,824.98 


Staff  attorney. 
Clerical  assistant 


Judith  Ann  Quinn Clerical  assistant  (trom 

July  19). 

Annette  Mane  Clerical  assistant  (from  725  00 

Bouchard.  Dec.  2). 

William  L.  Cary. Special  counsel  3. 000  00 

(through  July  31) 
Christopher  Vasillo-       Staff  assistant  1086  11 

Pulos.  (through  Aug.  9). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures        $989,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  288  325  76 

Amount  expended  from  July  1,  to  Dec.  31,  '1971..  362'.  786^  26 

Total  amount  expended   from  Jan.  3,  to  Dec. 

31,  1971...      ...      651,002.02 

Balanceunexpendedasof  Dec.  31,1971 337,997.98 

HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

January  15, 1972. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2    1946   as 
amended,   submits  the  following   report   showing  the   name 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each   person  employed  by  It 


February  i,  1972 

COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHAfJT  MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

December  31, 1971. 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

Total  gross  .   The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittP«   n,.™    ^ 

salary  during  «,  section  1 34(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgan'zTon  Art  of  q1? 

6-month  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  AuEUst  2   loJ'*'' 


$18.  000.  00 


Professional  staff 
member. 

William  J.  Dixon ..do 18  000  00 

Robert  F  Guthrie do 18  000  00 


18.  OOC.  00 
17,500.00 


10,000.00 


Bess  E.  Dick     staff  director. . .  $$18  000  00 

Benjamin  L.Zelenko     ..  General  counsel..  17' 75022 

Kenneth  L.  Harkms Chief  counsel ,  anti-  6'  705' 64 

trust  (through  Sept 

ct',tl\^"A*'^ -  *^''""«l -■■--  17,463.00 

Garner  J.  Cline do  15  5?8  rs 

William  F.  Shattuck ...do'V. 15  52866 

Donald  G.Benn^ Associate  counsel. ".;...'  15'o0o!o0 

R.  Frederick  Jelt Counsel....  14  157  36 

Jerome  M.  Zeifman do...                   ""  1500000 

Frances  Christy Clerical  staff 9921  24 

Jane  C.  Caldwell do                ' qn9q7» 

Gertrude  Clara  Burak....;:;"do 8095' 44 

CarrieLou  Allen.   .                do liXlA 

Lorraine  W.  Beland              'do' 7KSQ78 

Roberta  E.  Eisenberg do ' 7fisq  7« 

te^Beii *:.  .;;::.do.'.v-;::;:;;:::;  ImH 

uoia  K.  oniles Summer  intern  600  00 

n       ,  ,    ~  u  (through  Aug.  31). 

uaniel  L  Cohen Assistant  counsel  6  583  32 

George  A.  Dalley .do  9  25002 

Howard  C.  Eglit Assistant  counsel  s' 00001 

,  ..      „  (from  Oct.  1). 

A  rthu  r  P.  Endres,  J  r Assistant  cou  nsel  7 

James  B.  Farr  Messenger-clerk  3 

Matthew  Frank.  Summer  intern 

Mary  Shea  Gaffney             Clerical  staff  4 

Samuel  A.  Garrison,  III..  Associate  counsel  9 

David  J.  Goldman Summer  intern 

,,       „  u      .,•  (through  Aug.  31). 

Alma  B.  Haardt Clerical  staff 6 


period  '„'"f"<ied,  submits  the  foflowing  '^-eport  showmg  thi  „L" 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  emplo,.d  h-',' 
durmg  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  DeceX  31  1%  ' 
™'".'."'«' '''8.«Ver«'"'  total  funds  authorized  oTannrLi?/.'; 


and  expended  by  it: 


,000.02 
,275.02 

430.  00 
.675.83 
,  499. 98 

600. 00 


369. 06 
166.67 


17,250.00 


2,219.43 
4,  770. 00 
9,  250.  02 
3,  709. 98 


Alice  E.  Hamlin Clerical  staff  (to 

Herbert  E.  Hoffman Special  counsel  for 

Federal  criminal  law 

reform). 

Alice  M.  Jackson    Clerical  (from  Sept.  27) 

Florence  C.  Johnson Clerical  staff 

Alfred  S.  Joseph,  III Assistant  counsel   "'." 

Judith  Kahn ..  Clerical  staff  .  »  ,„^ 

Michael  Kelemonick .do  6  718  20 

Florence  T.  McGrady do.....'.'..]'.  6  718  20 

Thomas  E.  Mooney Assistant  counsel      .'"      10500  00 

Roger  A.  Pauley Associate  counsel  2  500  00 

r      ,,     „  „  (through  July  31). 

J-ranklin  G.  Polk Associate  counsel         .      15  000.00 

Ruth  T.Pratt Clerical  staff 5  500  02 

Mary  G.  Sourwine .do.    .     6' 600.00 

Keith  A.  Takata. Summer  intern  600  00 

(through  Aug.  31). 

Annelie  Tischbein Clerical  staff  4  750  02 

LouisS.  Vance Messenger-clerk  4' 179  66 

Nancy  L  Viener Clerical  (through  '  332  23 

Aug.  16). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures $350,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  106  978  89 

Amount  expended  July  1.  through  Dec.  31,  1971..  193.014.29 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  through 

Dec31,1971     299  993  18 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Jan.  1,  W2..........  50^006.82 


FUNDS  FOR  PREPARATION  OF 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CODE 
LAWS 


UNITED    STATES    CODE. 
AND  REVISION   OF  THE 


A.  Preparation  of  new  edition  of  Un'ted  States 

Code  (no  year): 
Unexpended  balance  June  30. 1971  $26  756  14 

Legislative  Appropriation  Act.  1972. iso!  OOo!  00 

186  756  14 
Expended  July  1-Dec.  31.  1971 53!  804' 58 

Balance  December  31,  1971 132.951.56 

B.  Preparation  of  new  edition  of  District  of  Colum- 

bia  Code: 
Unexpended  balance  June  30,  I97I  92  052  24 

Expended  July  I -Dec.  31,  1971 '..'_'_      14]  077!  72 

Balance  Dec.  31,  1971 77^974752 

C.  Revisions  of  the  laws,  1972:  ~ 

Legislative  Appropriation  Act,  1972  39  980  00 

Expended  July  1-Dec.  31,  1971 '...'_      17!  419!  50 

Balance  Dec.  31. 1971 227560^50 

EMANUEL  CELLER.  Chairman. 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


00 
13,500.00 


S^'PllE- Casey Chief  counsel.  $18  nnn 

Ned  P  Everett Counsel *  ISSJ 

Ernest  J.  Corrado                      do         •--- 

Leonard  L.  Sutter  'do 

Robert  J.  McElroy Chief  clerk  iinTi'i'i 

Wilham  B.  Winfield Clerk 1*  ■ 

Frances  P.  Still...     ..do 'ifSi" 

Vera  A   Barker.. Secretary...  llf.f. 

t^^^'^I\P%T'  -   Investigator...;;:"  ■•  iJliH? 

Richard  N.Sharood.....  Minority  counsel... ""  30157 

William  C.  Rountree do                         '  inmrl 

Virginia  L.Noah SecrefaVy"(mJnority)     '  -■-™'"' 

Francis  D.  Heyward Counsel. 


■\f^'\""'=i'»^"J uounsei. n'nnnnn 

Alfred  Ronald  Santo do  sZSS 

Frank  M.  Potter  J  r ...'do::;;:": oSSSS 


Donald  A 
Lucye 
Jane  C 


Watt .  Editor. 


9.000.00 


l^r^"-;^™"""- •  s^>y:;:;::;::;:;:    6!i59!58 


Woicik do  7  ■»«  7, 

Pauline  M.  Dickerson.      ..do """"  ttV<m 

Eleanor  P.  Mohler "do ""  i'^nid 

Betty  Ann  Nevift do """"  5m'nn 

Norman  M.  Barnes Investigator      50S5'm 

«o"ald  W.  C.  Watt Assistant  clerk";:;;""  3  37500 

Ruth  I.  Hoffman do  "  sooo'm 

Ellen  Sudow. ...  Research  assistant  :.::  iQOo'oo 

Mark  Gersh do  1000  M 

Elizabeth  D.  Heater Staff  assistant..     ;""""  3'249'99 

James  L.  Larocca Clerk,  Subcommittee  3!oOo!oO 

on  Panama  Canal 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  committee 
expenditures $291,500.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 
Amount  expended  from  July  11  to  Dec.  31,  197i; 


88,942.76 
105,423.84 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan 

1971 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31 


1,  to  Dec.  31, 

■ - 194,366.60 

1971 97,133.40 


EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ,  Chairman, 


COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

January  18,  1972. 
To.the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31  1971 
Inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Standing  committee 

staff: 

Martiny,  John  H 

Chief  counsel 

$18  000.00 

Gaughan.  Vincent  M 

Staff  director  and 
special  counsel. 

17,600.02 

Bray,  Bun  Benton  . 

.  Associate  staff  director. 

17,749.98 

Smiroldo,  Victor  C... 

.  Counsel 

17.749.98 

Irvine,  William  A 

.  Assistant  staff 
director. 
Senior  staff  assistant 

17.749.98 

Kazy,  Theodore  J 

17.749.98 

Fortune,  Francis  C 

Coordinator 

14.299.98 

Lockhart,  Robert  E  . 

Assistant  counsel 

13,066.67 

Thornton,  Elsie  E 

Chief  clerk 

12  250. 74 

Wells,  Barbara  M 

Secretary...   

8  749.98 

Simons,  Blanche  M. 

do 

8,299.98 

Investigative  staff, 

(pursuant  to  H. 

Res.  217  and  279  of 

the  92d  Cong..  1st 

sess.): 

Artz.DavidJ Intern  (Aug.  1-31)     .. 

Barton,  Richard  A Staff  assistant 11,100.00 

Bates,  Kathryn  E Secretary 6.255,00 

Bethea,  Barbara  Faye.  Secretary  (from  Oct.  1).        1.500.00 
Bebick.JoanE Secretary  (July  1) 28.33 


283.33 


February  1,  1972 
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Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Investigative  staff. 
(pursu<nt  to  H. 
Res.  217  and  279  of 
the  92d  Cong.,  1st 
sess.) -Continued 

Blackmore,  Ruby 
Marina. 

Borger,  Deanne  L 

Brown,  Lorraine  I 

Camhi,  Stanley  A 


Ciaravella,  Jo  Ann... 

Coultrap,  Ray  H 

Devlin,  Ralph  J 

Diamond,  Elaine  i 

Eisen,  Estelle  F 


Fenstcimacher, 
Frederic. 

Ferdon,  Julie 

Findley,  Thomas  W... 

Fussell,  Glenda  J 

Gabusi,  John  B 

Gould,  George  B 

Griffith,  Thomas  B 

Harding,  Delois. 

Hitchcock,  John  E 

Howard,  Alton  M 

Jacovilz,  Richard  H 

Kennedy,  Thomas  R. . 

Meyer,  Robert  J 

Miller,  Michael  D 

Moore,  Robert  M 

Myeis,  Lois  G 

Napier,  tVlargaret  G. .. 
Neuman,  Robert  A   . 
Pendleton,  Maria  R. . . 
Peters,  Dorothy  L       . 
Raymond,  Anthony  J.. 

Snipes,  Justine  P 

Steeper,  Scott  Charles 

Spencer,  Walter  A 

Thayer,  Ted  J 


Staff  assistant  (to  July 

31). 

Secretary 

do. 

Intern  (November  and 

December). 

Secretary 

Staff  assistant 

do 

Secretary  (from  Nov. 

1). 
Secretary  (July  19  to 

Nov.  7). 
Intern  (to  Aug.  9) 


Ward, Sara  L 


lntern(to  Aug.  31) 

Staff  assistant 

Secretary 

Staff  assistant 

do 

Intern  (to  Aug.  31) 

Secretary 

Intern  (to  Aug  9) 

Printing  editor 

Intern  (November  and 
December). 

Staff  assistant 

lntern(to  Aug.  22) 

lntern(to  Aug.  29).... 

Intern  (to  Sept.  6) 

.  Secretary 

.    .     do 

Staff  assistant 

Document  clerk 

.  Secretary    . 

.  Staff  assistant 

Secretary.  .  

.  Intern  (Jul/  1  31).  .. 

Intern  ito  Aug.  9) 

Research  assistant 
(from  Sept.  1). 

Secretary    


$500.00 

5.875.02 

4,953.42 

500.00 

5, 005. 02 

7. 099. 98 
14,100.00 

1, 200. 00 

2,361.67 
422.50 

600.00 

2. 499. 99 
3, 600. 00 

12,510.00 

12,512.52 

600.00 

4, 950. 00 

422.50 

9. 600.00 

500.00 

12,220.02 
693.  33 
786.67 
898.  33 

6.  400. 02 
5,  400.  00 

7.  504. 98 

8.  250.  00 
7, 099. 98 

11,749.98 

7,131.36 

291.67 

422.  50 

4, 666. 68 

7,975.02 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures j $553,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 203,375.45 

AmountexpendedfromJulyl,toOec.31,1971       .  212,384.48 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan,  3,  to  Dec.  31, 

1971 415,759.93 

Balanceunexpendedasof  Dec.  31, 1971 117,240.07 


THADOEUS  J,  DULSKI.  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

December  31, 1971. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House:      I 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1971, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  It: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Standing  committee: 

Richard  J.  Sullivan Chief  counsel 

Lester  Edelman Counsel 

Clifton  W.  Enfield Minority  counsel 

Lloyd  A.  Rivard Engineer  consultant 

Carl  H.  Schwartz  Jr...  Consultant— projects 

and  programs. 

James  L.  Oberstar Administrator 

Dorothy  A.  Beam Executive  staff  assistant. 

Meriam  R.  Buckley...  Staff  assistant 

Sterlyn  B.  Carroll do 

Eria  S.  Youmans Minority  executive  staff 

assistant. 
Gordon  E.  Wood Minority  professional 

staff. 
Investigating  staff; 
Richard  C.  Peet Assistant  minority 

counsel. 

Robert  F.  Spence Subcommittee  clerk.... 

Joseph  A.  Italiano  Jr..  Editorial  assistant 


$18, 000. 00 

16. 000. 02 

18, 000. 00 

16, 000. 02 

7,374.00 

16,  006. 02 
11,023.98 
9. 194. 52 
7,684.98 
9.250.02 

10, 407. 48 


15,460.86 

8, 629. 38 
9, 349. 98 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Margaret  F.  McCarthy. 
Ruth  Constandy 


JOHN  A.  BLATNIK,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

January  15,  1972. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1971, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Laurie  C.  Battle Staff  director  and 

counsel  (P). 


$18,000.00 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Linda  L.  Williams Minority  staff  assistant  $5  599. 98 

Nancy  B.  Vitali Subcommittee  clerk.  ..  5  605.39 

Peggy  Lynn  Clements.  Staff  assistant...  5.749.98 

Emily  L  Kausch Staff  assistant  (termi-  341.30 

nated  July  11). 

Cynthia  J.  Van  Sant...  Staff  assistant 4,249.98 

Rosemari  E.  Gaughan .do 2,004.72 

Robert  C.  Marshall....  Subcommittee  clerk  2,207.40 

(terminated  Aug.  31). 

RuthCostello Staff  assistant 7.420.02 

Toby  Stem .do 3. 745. 02 

Patricia  A.  Hill Minority  staff  assistant.  4,999.98 

Richard  C.  Barnett do 5. 235. 00 

Brenda  C.  Jones do 4  500  00 

Robert  F.  Loftus Technical  staff  assist-  14,  500.  02 

ant. 

John  P.  Carrier Staff  assistant  (termi-  2,250.00 

nated  Aug.  15). 

Peter  R.Jutro..  Staff  assistant  (termi-  1.664.00 

nated  Sept.  18). 

William  M.  Corcoran..  Staff  assistant...  2,599.98 

Marie  M.  Lynch .  Subcommittee  clerk.  ..  6,100.02 

Joyce  T.  Eaby Staff  assistant  (July  12,  711,11 

1971  to  Aug.  13). 

Thomas  R.  Dougherty..  Subcommittee  clerk  7, 500. 00 

(as  of  Aug.  2). 

Steven  H.  Bourke Staff  assistant  (as  of  6. 222.  21 

Aug.  23), 
Carol  A.  Weber. Staff  assistant  (Sept.  1 

to  Sept.  30).  708.  33 

Elizabeth  H.  Kiley Staff  assistant  (as  of  2,786.10 

Sept.  3). 

Machete  J.  Miller Staff  assistant  (as  of  1,977.79 

Oct.  2). 

Staff  assistant  (as  of  1.733.34 

Oct.  13). 

Technical  consultant  4,644.44 

(as  of  Oct  15) 

Henry  G.Edler Project  coordinator  (as  7,058.33 

of  Oct.  14). 

Joseph  R.  Brennan Consultant 9,000.00 

Sheldon  S.  Gilbert do 6,900.00 

Peter  Jutro do 3,290.  oO 

Max  K.Taher do.  5.500.00 

Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and  Oversight: 

Walter  R.  May..  Chief  counsel .  18.000.00 

John  P.  Constandy  ...  Assistant  chief  counsel  4,400.00 

(terminated  Aug.  15). 

Salvatore  J.  D'Amico..  Associate  counsel 15.000.00 

John  P.  O'Hara do 15,000.00 

Carl  J.  Lorenz,  Jr do 15.000.00 

Robert  G.  Lawrence. do .  15.586.02 

George  M.  Kopecky...  Chief  investigator 16.710.48 

Sherman  S.  Willse Professional  staff  15,000.00 

member. 

Paul  R.  S.  Yates Professional  minority  14,399.94 

staff  member. 

Kathryn  M,  Keeney...  Chief  clerk 8.850.00 

Martha  E.  Downie Minority  staff  assistant.  6,750.00 

Betty  Hay Administrative  7,500.00 

assistant. 

Shirley  R.  Knighten...  Staff  assistant 6.250.02 

Carol  Dahlstedt ...     do 6.250.02 

William  0.  Nolen Investigator .  .  10,000.02 

George  P.  Karseboom..  Professional  staff  mem-  3.975.00 

member  (as  of 

Nov.  8). 

Agnes  M.Ganun Staff  assistant 6,473.82 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures  (H.  Res.  351) ...  $1,072,670.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported...  297,897,99 

Amount  expended  from  July  1,  to  Dec.  31,  1971.  407,404.23 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  to  Dec. 

31,  1971 705,302.22 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31,  1971 367,367.78 


Robert  D.  Hynes,  Jr Minority  counsel  (P). . . 

Mary  Spencer  Forrest.  .  Assistant  counsel  and 
research  analyst  (P). 

Winifred  L.  Watts Administrative  assist- 
ant iP). 

Jonna  LynneCullen.  .  .  Staff  assistant  (C) 


$17,419.50 
10.830.38 

8,266.10 

, 7,447.52 

Margaret  Anne  Bundick.  Secretary  (,C) 4,975.00 


Total..-- - 66,938,50 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $5, 000.  00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported. 
Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec,  31, 1971. 


268. 23 
456.60 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31 

1971 724.83 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31,  1971 4,275. 17 

WILLIAM  M.  COLMER,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND  ASTRONAUTICS 

January  13, 1972. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1971, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

Profession  period 


Name  of  employee 


Chas,  F.  Ducander. 


John  A.Carstarphen,Jr 

Philip  B.  Yeager 

Frank  R.  Hammill, Jr... 

James  E.  Wilson,  Jr 

CarlSwartz 

Joseph  Del  Riego 


Mary  Ann  Robert.  . 

Emily  Dodson 

Carol  F.  Rodgers 

JuneC.  Stafford 

Kleran  U.  Cashman. 
Theresa  M.  Gallo... 


Investigative  staff 
(H.  Res,  247): 

Richard  P.  Hjnes 

Harold  A.  Gould 

Philip  P.  Dickinson.. 

W.  H.  Boone 

WilliamG.  Wells,  Jr. 
K.  Guild  Nichols,  Jr.. 
J.  Thomas  Ratchford. 
JohnD.  Holmfeld.... 


Executive  director  and 
chief  counsel. 

Chief  clerkand  counsel. 

Counsel 

..     .do. 

Technical  consultant... 

Minority  staff 

Minority  staff  (from 
Oct.  11). 

Secretary 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Secretary,  minority 
(trom  Aug.  2). 


Staff  consultant 

Technical  consultant, 
.do 


Frank  1.  Giroux 

Elizabeth  S.  Jernan... 

Martha  N.  Rees 

Denis  C.  Quigley 

Patricia  J.  Schwartz. 
Barbara  J.  Jackson 
A.  Patrick  Nucciarone 

Colleen  P.  Dunphy 


do. 

do    

Staff  consultant 

Science  consultant 

Science  policy  con- 
sultant (from  Oct.  9). 

Printing  clerk.   . 

Scientific  research 
assistant. 

Secretary 

Publications  clerk 

Secretary 

...do.  

Assistant  publications 
clerk. 

Clerk-typist  (to 
Sept.  17). 


$18,  000.  00 

17,906.52 
17.906.52 
17.193.42 
16.416.84 
11.250.00 
4.888.88 

7, 184. 16 
6.  884.  70 
6.  718. 20 
6,  718. 20 
5,558.88 
3,725.00 


16.416.84 
16,416  84 
14,232.66 
17.906.52 
13,663.86 

4.640.31 
14,893.14 

5,466.67 

8.756.16 
8.077.62 

6.430.14 
7,104.90 
4.953.42 

4,771  08 
933.00 

898. 33 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 

expenditures $380,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 162. 304. 44 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1971..  167,281.04 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  Dec.  31, 

1971 329.585.48 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31,  1971 50.414.52 

GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Chairmaru 


COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT 

January   7,   1972. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
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COMMTITEE  EMPLOYEES — Con. 

COMMIHEE  ON  STANDARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT— Con. 

Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  It 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1971, 
Inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


February  l,  1972 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Name  of  amployBe        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Standing  committee: 

Oliver  E.  Meadows Staff  director 

Donald  C.  Knapp Counsel 

John  R.  Holden Professional  staff 

(minority). 

Billy  E.  Kirby .     Professional  aide 

George  W.  Fisher Clerk 

Helen  A.  Biondi Assistant  clerk 

Alice  V.  Matthews Clerk-stenographer 

Morvie  Ann  Colby do... 

MariorieJ.  Kidd do 

Arthur  M.  Gottschalk . .  Professional  aide 

(minority); 

Patricia  J.  Wilton Clerk-stenographer 

(minority). 
Investigative  staff: 

Philip  E.  Howard Investigator 

Rita  W.  Schwall Clerk-stenographer 

(minority). 

Audrey  A.  Powelson...  Clerk-stenographer 

Candis  L.  Qraves do 

Helen  Lee  Fletcher Clerk-stenographer 

(to  July  31). 

Vance  L.  Gilliam Records  clerk 

Michael  J.  Wootton Intern  (mi  nority)  (to 

Nov.  30). 
CourtenayE.  Baskin...  Clerk-stenographer  (to 
Aug.  31). 


$18,  000.  00 
18,000.00 
15,494.76 

15,494.76 
17.463.00 
10.843.02 
7,  483. 62 
7,  272.  24 
6,  955. 20 
10,  500.  00 

5,  481. 06 


15.393.06 
5.224.98 

5,481.06 

4, 488. 24 

544.36 

4.  333.  92 

2. 916. 65 

1. 166. 66 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $150,000.00 

Amountof  expenditures  previously  reported  52  829  55 

Amount  expended  from  July  l,toDec.31, 1971 56',265.02 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  to  Dec  31 

„,   19" ,:■--. 109,094.57 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31.  1971 40.905.43 

CLIN  E.  TEAGUE   Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

January  6.  1972. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuan* 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946' 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31    1971 


inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


John  M.  Swanner Staff  director J18  000  00 

Bennett  Wolfe Assistant  staff  director.  15,028  58 

Robert  G.  Allett Senior  staff  member...  17,002.14 

Mariann  R.  Mackenzie...  Secretary 10  000  02 

Tempie  W.  Whittington..  Assistant  clerk 4,999  98 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures (H.  Res.  236;  Mar.  23, 1971) J25.000.00 


Amountof  expenditures  previously  reported  380  25 

Amountexpended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1971 184.40 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31. 

„  ,  1971 564.65 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31. 1971 24. 435. 35 

MELVIN  PRICE,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

T   .L   ,M   .    ..^   ..  January  10, 1972. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1§71, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Amount  expenditures  previously  reported  3  019  37 

Amount  expended  from  July  1.  to  Dec.  31, 1971...       7, 489!  37 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  to  Dec.  31, 

o,  1971 10,508.74 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31. 1971 64,491.26 

WILBUR  D.MILLS,  Chairman. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  CRIME 

January  6, 1972 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pu  suant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2  1946  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31  1971 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Stephen  B.  Abrams Press  assistant  (to 

Aug.  31,  1971). 
Stuart  R.  Allen Chief  investigator  (to 

Nov.  30,  1971). 
Mildred  Irene  Appleby..  Secretary  (from 

Aug.  19. 1971). 
Ronald  Barbatoe Assistant  counsel  (to 

Oct.  31,  1971). 
Livio  A.  Beccaccio Investigator  (from 

July  26, 1971). 


Leroy  C.  Bedell,  Jr.... 
Michael  William 

Blommer. 
Mary  R,  Lingle  Boysen 


Investigator. 
Associate  chief 

counsel. 
Secretary  to  the  asso- 
ciate counsel  (from 
Nov.  8). 

Marian  Canty Secretary  to  the 

chairman. 

Frederick  B.  Collison Investigator 

Martha  A.  Cook Secretary  (from 

Sept.  20. 1971). 

Joseph  Mark  Crjbben....  Associate  chief  in- 
vestigator (to 
July  12). 

James  P.  Donovan Investigator  (from 

July  1.1971). 

Elsworfh  0.  Dory Investigator 

Miriam  E.  Douglass Secretary  (from 

»      r      o  Dec.  7, 1971). 

Mary  Faye  Downey Secretary  . 

Lina  Mabel  Duran do l.lll'llll. 


$1,  769.  36 

11,046.00 

3, 050.  65 

6.187.08 

8,611.13 

8.500.02 
13.249.98 

1,722.50 

6.104.04 

7. 025. 64 
2.  525. 00 

824.  86 

10. 000.  00 

8,  500.  00 
666.66 

4,249.98 
5, 934.  75 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  grosi 

salary  during 

w- month 


John  M.  Martin,  Jr Chief  counsel  (P) J18,000.00 

Richard  C.  Wilbur Minority  counsel  (P)  ..  18,000.00 

John  Patrick  Baker Assistant  chief  counsel  17,091.12 

(P). 

Robert  B.  Hill Professional  staff  (P)..  11,805.00 

William  Kane do 15,738.66 

James  W.  Kelley do 16,487  46 

Harold  T.  Lamar do 16,487  46 

A.  L.  Singleton,  Jr do 14  569  74 

Florence  Burkett Staff  assistant  (C) 7,395.00 

Virginia   Butler .do 8,790.00 

William  C.  Byrd do...  5  962  50 

Mane  Crane do 7]  000. 00 

Mary  Clare  Fitzgerald do 5,244  24 

William  Fullerton do 16,487  46 

Maxine  Ganger Staff  assistant  (C)  375.56 

(Oct.  18  to  Oct.  31). 

Charles  Hawkins Staff  assistant  (C) 17,091.12 

Mary  Jackson Staff  assistant  (C)  2,888.88 

(to  Oct  14). 

Grace  Kagan Staff  assistant  (C) 8,790.00 

June  Kendall do 10  242  48 

Elizabeth  Lieblich do s!  650  00 

Mary  M.  Matthews Staff  assistant  (C)  2,109.52 

(to  Sept.  6). 

JeanRatliff Staff  assistznt  (C) 5,127.48 

Gloria  Shaver do 8.542  98 

Eileen  Sonnett do 7,395  00 

Patricia  Carol  Stern Staff  assistant  (C)  2. 124. 99 

n         -.^  (from  Oct.  1). 

Danna  Thomas Staff  assistant  (C)  3,854.15 

(from  Aug.  1). 

Judith  VanDerSchaaf....  Staff  assistant  (C) 5,130  00 

Carole  Vazis do 6.099.12 

Kaye  Anne  Weinstein....  Staff  assistant  (C)  1,426  99 
u    ,.,     ^                           (from  Nov.  15) 

Hughlon  Greene Document  clerk  (C)....  7,395.00 

Walter  B.  Little do 7,395.00 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures $75,000.00 


Hazel  K.  Edwards 

Roberta  S.  Gerson 

Evelyn  Margaret  Savage 

Grey. 
Deborah  Hastings 

Patricia  C.  Hester 

Alvln  J.  Lorman 

Raphael  J.  Madden 
Robert  E.  McKenna 

Mary  M.  Goulart 

Helen  Morse.. 
H.Christopher  Nolde!."' 
N.  Ross  Otters 

Michael  Don  Petit 

Paul  L.  Perito 

Joseph  A  Phillips 

Mary  G.  Poore 

Andrew  Radding 

Pauline  B.  Reeping 

Jordan  Payman  Rose 


Theresa  A.  Sbarra. 
Margaret  M.  Schauer 
Thomas  K.Sullivan 


Secretary  to  the 

associate  chief 

counsel  (to  Aug.  16) 
Secretary  to  the  chief 

counsel. 
Researcher  (from 

Oct.  6). 
Research  assistant  (to 

Sept.  6). 
Secretary  (to  Oct.  4). 
Investigator  (to 

Aug.  26). 
Research  assistant.. 
Investigator  (from 

July  26). 

Finance  officer 

Secretary  (from  Dec.  8). 

Associate  counsel 

Investigator  (from 

Aug.  1). 
Press  officer  (from 

SepLlS). 
Chief  counsel  (to 

Sept.  7). 
Chief  counsel  (from 

Oct.  8). 
Office  manager  (to 

Aug.  31). 

Assistant  counsel 

Secretary  to  the  chief 

counsel  (from 

Nov.  2). 
Administrative  assist- 
ant counsel  (to 

OcL  31). 
Secretary(fromOct.  4). 
Research  assistant... 
Investigator  (from 

July  26). 


month 
period 

{5,619.48 

1,495.54 

2,715.27 

2,10133 

2,348.31 
2,621.77 

3,716.52 
8,611.13 

7,500.00 

479. 17 

12,660.78 

8,333.35 

5.888.90 

6,700.00 

8,300.00 

1,950.70 

8,042.04 
2,081.38 

5,836.84 


1,812.50 
5.614.20 
8,611.13 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 
Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 197111] 


$675,000.00 

188,764.55 
259,711.18 


448. 475. 73 
226.524.27 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31, 
Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1971!.".'.".".'.'" 

CLAUDE  PEPPER.  Chairman. 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  RESTAURANT 

January  3, 1972. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31  1971, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  if: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Thomas  J.  Campbell Staff  director  J9  547.50 

Judy  A.  Crowe Secretary  (resigned  ...  1  879.50 

Sept.  30). 

Patricia  S.  Putnins Secretary(hiredOct.  1).  1.879.50 

Total..  13,306.50 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures :  _    $43.  OOO.  00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 
Amountexpended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1971....    13.215.79 

Total  amount  expended  from    July    1   to 

Dec.  31,  1971.     15.142.23 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31,  1971....     14,641.98 

JOHN  C.  KLUC2YNSKI,  Chairman. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 


To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 


January  5, 1972. 


The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31.  1971, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 
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COMMirrEE  EMPLOYEES — Con. 
SELECT  COMMIHEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS— Continued 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Emilia  E.  Parrish 

James  F.  Quails,  Jr 

William  A.  Keel,  Jr 

Myrtle  Ruth  Foutch 

Oonna  M.  Watson 

Henry  A.  Robinson 

William  V.  Clark 

Leslie  R.  Pennington  — 

Thomas  G.  Powers 

Ralph  W.  Emerson 

Justinus  Gould 

Donald  B.  Roe -... 

Mary  Eileen  Owens 

Howard  Greenberg 

Linda  W.  Kinkead 

Norma  Gilbert 

Millard  V.  Oakley 

John  Rayburn 

T.J.Oden 

Christine  Santoro 

Dorothy  M.  Jordan 

Linda  Louise  Spakes 

Mary  Biddle  Dick 

Margaret  L.  Carpenter... 

Willa  C.  Rawls.- 

Bernadette  0.  Romanesk. 
James  R.  Phalen 


Secretary $6, 

Staff  assistant 

Research  analyst 18, 

Clerk 9, 

Secretary 4, 

Counsel 16, 

Staff  assistant 1. 

Printing  editor 9, 

Counsel 5, 

Investigator 4, 

Counsel 15, 

do 9, 

Secretary 3 


John  M.  Finn. 


Staff  director 18, 

Secretary 6, 

do 2, 

General  counsel 3, 

Counsel 10. 

do 1, 

Secretary 3. 

do.. 3. 

do 4, 

Secretary,  minority 3, 

do 

do 4, 

do 5. 

Assistant  minority  10, 
counsel. 

Minority  counsel 11. 


019.62 
900.00 
000.00 
482. 52 
484.52 
118.36 
333.34 
394. 38 
250.02 
000.00 
927.54 
394.38 
141.68 
000. 00 
133. 80 
125.00 
000. 00 
416.68 
931.07 
929. 40 
666.68 
166.68 
499. 98 
468.  75 
104. 87 
205. 19 
500.00 

500.02 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $530,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 206,  596. 99 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1971...    211, 122.40 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  Dec.  31, 

1971  417,719.39 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31,  1971 112,280.61 

JOE  EVINS,  Chairman. 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  CONGRESSIONAL  OPERATIONS 

[  January  7, 1972: 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1971, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 

1 
Profession 

Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 

Eugene  F.  Peters 

Raymond  L.  Gooch 

Nicholas  A  Masters 

.  Executive  director 

.  Counsel 

Staff  director... 

$18,000 

.      13,673.63 

8, 000. 01 

FrancisJ.  Butler 

Cynthia  K.  Watkins.... 
Donald  G.  Tacheron... 

Vilma  Berarducci 

James  J.  Hennelly 

.  Clerk 

.  Executive  secretary... 
.  Director  of  research... 

.  Clerk 

.do 

.        3,750.00 

5, 250. 00 

16,000.02 

1,666.67 

442.00 

George  Meader 

Mary  E.  Bernard 

James  F.  McAllister... 
Robert  J.  Kelley 

.  Counsel 

.  Clerk 

.  Administrative  officer, 
do      

.      11,172.00 

.        3.369.43 

.        2, 483. 33 

2,  355. 55 

James  S.Machowski.. 
Lynn  Gayle  Zeltner.... 
Gerard  C.  Snow 

.  Clerk 

do 

do 

58.33 

54.17 

166.67 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $425,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 0 

Amount  expended  from  July  to  Dec.  1971 90,070.13 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  to  Dec.  1971...  90, 070. 13 
Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31 ,  1971 334, 929. 87 

JACK  BROOKS,  Chairman. 

January  10. 1972. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  Section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended  submits  the  toirowlng  report  showing  the  name, 


cxvni- 
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profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1971, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- mo  nth 

period 


Harold  J.  Warren Staff  director  and  $15,528.66 

counsel. 
Charles  S.  Brewton General  counsel 15,257.46 


George  T.  Ault Professional  staff 

member. 

Cary  H.  Copeland Assistant  staff 

director. 

Mattie  I.  Echols Secretary 

Helen  0.  McDaniel Clerk  assistant 

Joel  V.  Lumer Staff  assistant.. 

John  R.  Hall do... 


10,572.24 

10,462.70 

5, 472. 42 
1.500.00 
1.250.00 
1,033.33 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $133, 180.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 0 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1971...        61, 631. 53 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1971 ..  61,631.53 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31,  1971 71,548.47 

WRIGHT  PATMAN,  Chairman. 


JOINT    COMMITTEE   ON    INTERNAL    REVENUE   TAXATION 

January  10,  1972. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1971, 
Inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Laurence  N.  Woodworth .  Chief  of  staff. $19,999.98 

Lincoln  Arnold Deputy  chief  of  staff...  18,000.00 

Dennis  P.  Bedell Assistant  chief  of  staff.  16.960.02 

Arthur  Fefferman Chief  economist 18,000.00 

Nicholas  A.  Tomasulo...  Legislation  counsel 16,819.98 

Herbert  L.  Chabot Assistant  legislation  14,050.02 

counsel. 

Robert  R.  Smyers Refund  counsel 16,811.52 

James  H.  Symons Statistical  analyst 16,177.02 

JohnGermanis do 13,249.98 

Meade  Emory Legislation  attorney 14,050.02 

Albert  Buckberg Economist 13,999.98 

Michael  0.  Bird.... ..do 13,999.98 

Harrison  B.  McCawley...  Refund  attorney 12,373.02 

Bernard  M. Shapiro Legislation  attorney 11,925.00 

Joseph  P.Spellman do 10,827.00 

Harold  Dubroff do 10,500.00 

Donald  C.  Evans,  J r do 10,500.00 

Anastasia  Connaughton . .  Statistical  clerk 10, 445. 52 

Joseph  E.  Fink do 10.445.52 

James  E.  Wheeler Accountant 10,000.02 

LeonW.  Klud Economist 9,250.02 

Carl  E.  Bates Refund  attorney 8.638.98 

Joanne  McDermott Secretary 8.050.02 

Linda  Savage.... do 6,349.98 

Blanche  Nagro Secretary  (refund) 6,199.98 

Mary  W.  Gattie Secretary 5.906.52 

Jamie  L.  Daley do 5,700.00 

June  Matthews do 5.250.00 

Amelia  Del  Carmen do 5.149.98 

Marcia  B.  Rowzie do 5.149.98 

Sharon  Malcom Secretary  (refund) 4,099.98 

Wanda  D.  Eraser Secretary  (through  3.509.74 

Nov.  13). 

Jacqueline  Miller Secretary  (through  1,861.10 

SepL  7). 

Jacqueline  S.  Pteiffer.  ..  Secretary  (as  of  Oct.  2.  376. 79 

11). 

Katherine  Keller Secretary  (through  816.66 

Aug.  31). 

Lorene  Heriot Secretary  (as  of  Nov.  1,437.49 

8). 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures $756,720.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  (Jan. 

1,  to  July  1,  1971) 348, 950. 52 

Amount  expended  from  July  1,  1971  to  Jan.  1, 

1972 360,316.91 


Total  amountexpended  from  Jan.  1  to  Dec  31, 

1971 709.267.43 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Jan.  1,1972 396,403.09 

RUSSELL  B.  LONG,  Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1526.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  OflBce  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  that  sev- 
eral appropriations  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  other  departments  and  agencies 
have  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indi- 
cates a  necessity  for  supplemental  estimates 
of  appropriations  In  order  to  permit  paj-ment 
of  i>ay  increases  granted  by  law,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  665;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

1527.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president  and 
comptroller,  Potomac  Electric  Power  (3o., 
transmitting  a  copy  of  a  balance  sheet  of  the 
company  as  of  December  31,  1971.  pursuant 
to  37  Stat.  979;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1528.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
transmitting  the  13th  annual  report  of  the 
Commission,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-380; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1629.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Telecommunications  Policy,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  396  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  Increase 
and  extend  for  1  year  the  authorization  for 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1530.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  disposition  of  applications  for  condi- 
tional entry  to  the  United  States  from 
Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Greece, 
Hong  Kong,  Italy,  and  Lebanon,  during  the 
6  months  ended  December  31,  1971,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  203(a)(7)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1531.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  In  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States,  pursu- 
ant to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (11)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1532.  A  letter  from  the  Conunlsslon,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  In  cases  in  which  the  author- 
ity contained  In  section  212(d)  (3)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
cised In  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  section  212(d)  (6)  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the*Judlclary. 

1533.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  report, 
on  an  agency-by-agency  basis,  of  positions 
in  grades  GS-16.  GS-17.  and  GS-18  during 
1971,  together  with  summaries  of  actions 
taken  (1)  under  the  numerical  limitations  of 
U.S.C.  5108(a),  (2)  outside  such  numerical 
limitations,  and  (3)  regarding  hearing  exam- 
iner positions,  pursuant  to  6  U.S.C.  5114;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

1534.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs), 
transmitting  a  report  of  positions  In  grades 
OS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-IS  In  the  Department 
of  Defense  during  1971,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
5114;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

1535.  A  letter  from  the  State  and  Federal 
Cochalrmen,  Ozarks  Regional  Commission, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
mission for  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 
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Received   Prom    the    Comptroller    General 

1536.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  the  financial 
statements  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity for  fiscal  year  1971.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
851  (H.  Doc.  92-242);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1537.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
system  for  buying  spare  parts  for  Initial  sup- 
port of  new  military  aircraft  needs  substan- 
tial improvements;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1538.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  management  improvements  needed 
in  the  review  and  evaluation  of  applications 
to  construct  and  operate  nuclear  power- 
plants,  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Report  on  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  92d  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion (Rept.  No.  92-803).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolutlton  790.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  7987.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  striking  of  medals  In  commemoration 
of  the  bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion (Rept.  No.  92-804).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DELANBY:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  791.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  10243.  A  bill  to  establish 
an  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  for  the 
Congress  as  an  aid  in  the  identification  and 
consideration  of  existing  and  probable  im- 
pacts of  technological  application;  to  amend 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950; 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-S05). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  792.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  12089.  A  bUl  to  estab- 
lish a  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  to  concentrate  the  resources 
of  the  Nation  against  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse  (Rept.  No.  92^06).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

HR.  12769.  A  bill  to  assist  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  provide  quality  education 
programs  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.R.  12770.  A  bill  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  State  and  local  small,  com- 
munity-based correctional  facilities;  for  the 
creation  of  Innovative  programs  of  vtxsatlonal 
training.  Job  placement,  and  on-the-job 
counseling;  to  develop  specialized  currtcu- 
lums.  the  training  of  educational  personnel 
and  the  funding  of  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects,  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  encourage  the  States  to  adopt  special  pro- 
bation services  to  establish  a  Federal  Cor- 
rections Institute;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia : 
H.R.  12771.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  time  limi- 
tation within  which  programs  of  education 
for  veterans  must  be  completed,  and  restore 
on  behalf  of  certain  veterans  educational 
assistance  benefits  which  had  previously 
terminated;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  12772.  A  bOl  to  adjust  the  basic  com- 
pensation of  the  police  helicopter  pilots  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice force;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.R.   12773.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade    Commission   Act    (15    U.S.C.    41)    to 
provide  that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.R.    12774.   A   bill   to  establish   a  Federal 
program   to  encourage   the  voluntary  dona- 
tion of  pure  and  safe  blood,  to  require  li- 
censing and   inspection  of   all   blood   banks, 
and  to  establish  a  national  registry  of  blood 
donors;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PAUNTROY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stuckey  )  : 
H.R.  12775.  A  bill  to  authorize  programs  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  combat  and  con- 
trol the  disease  known  as  sickle  cell  anemia- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co^ 
lumbia. 

H.R.  12776.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pre- 
vention of  sickle  cell  anemia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  12777.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  authorize  the  Insurance  of 
loans  to  defray  mortgage  payments  on  homes 
owned  by  persons  who  are  temporarily  un- 
employed or  whose  income  has  been  drasti- 
cally reduced  as  the  result  of  adverse  eco- 
nomic conditions  prevailing  in  an  Industry 
Cnm-e^nc   ***  *^*  Conunltte  on  Banking  and 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Burton.  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Dun- 
can. Mr.  Gude,  Mr.  Mayne,  Mr.  Roe 
Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Terry)  : 

♦  .»,  ■'^•.'^''^-  ^  ^^^^  ^  amend  section  1905  of 
title  44  of  the  United  Sutes  Code  relating  to 
depository  libraries:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HILLIS: 
H  R.  12779.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  72  to  70 
the  age  at  which  deductions  on  account  of 
an  Individual's  outside  earnings  will  cease  to 
be  made  from  benefits  based  on  such  Indi- 
vidual s  wage  record;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  12780.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  12781.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Secre- 
on'J  «/,"}*  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare   to   assist   in   the  improvement 
and  operation  of  museums;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  12782.  A  bill  to  modify  the  restric- 
tions contained  In  section  170  (e)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  in  the  case  of  certain 
contributions  of  literary,  musical,  or  artistic 
composition,  or  similar  propertv;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 
H.R.  12783  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  allow  the  counting  of 
time  spent  In  enlisted  service  as  a  cadet  or 
midshipman  at  a  service  academy  toward 
length  of  service  as  an  officer;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  .Services. 
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By   Mr.    KUYKENDALL    (for   himself 
Mr.    Alexander,    Mr.    Begich     Mr' 
Bingham,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr  c'ontk' 
Mr.     EiLBERG,     Mr.     Porsythe     Mr' 
Frenzel,   Mrs.   Hicks  of  Massachu-' 
setts,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Rooney  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  St  Germain    Mr 
Stokes,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Waggon^ 
ner,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee)  • 
H.R.   12784.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac 
qulsition  Policies  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  12786.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  with 
respect  to  certain  islands  In  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts    to   determine    whether   such   is- 
lands  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  12786.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  pen- 
alty  provisions  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York)  : 
H.R.  12787.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Administration  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  assist  communities  In  providing  pro- 
fessional emergency  medical  care;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  12788.  A  bill  governing  the  use  of  the 
Armed   Forces  of   the   United   States  In  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  • 
H.R.  12789.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol of  sickle  cell  anemia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  ROUSH: 
H.R.  12790.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  voluntary 
agreements  between  ministers  and  their  em- 
ployers to  treat  ministers  as  employed  per- 
sons; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  12791.  A  bill  to  provide  supplemental 
appropriations  to  fully  fund  bilingual  edu- 
cation programs  under  title  VII  of  the  Ele- 
mentary  and   Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  for  the  fiscal  year  1972;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  12792.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  procedures 
providing  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  re- 
dress of  grievances  arising  from  acts  of  bru- 
tality or  other  cruelties,  and  acts  which 
abridge  or  deny  rights  guaranteed  to  them 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
suffered  by  them  while  serving  In  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  12793.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  12794.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  proce- 
dure to  Investigate  and  render  decisions  and 
reconmiendatlons  with  respect  to  grievances 
and  appeals  of  employees  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  12795.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  Investigate 
the  rate  base  of  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.  and  Its  subsidiaries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE: 

H.R.  12796.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  proce- 
dures for  the  consideration  of  applications  for 
renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  12797.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  41 )  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  Stubblefield  : 
H.R.  12798.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  feed  grain  bases  for  farms 
acquired  from  the  United  States  for  the  pro- 
duction of  feed  grains;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  12799.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  Innocent  victims  of  violent 
crime  in  need;  to  make  grants  to  States  for 
the  payment  of  such  compensation;  to  au- 
thorize an  insurance  program  and  death  and 
disability  benefits  for  public  safety  officers; 
to  provide  civil  remedies  for  victims  of  rack- 
eteering activity;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Gibbons)  : 
H.R.  12800.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  prescribe  regulations 
requiring  certain  modes  of  public  transpor- 
tation in  interstate  commerce  to  reserve 
some  seating  capacity  for  passengers  who  do 
not  smoke;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  ( for  himself.  Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga,  Mr.  KEn-H,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 
Fish,   Mr.  Dellums.   Mr.   Rees,   Mr. 
Boland,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Grover,  Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Ryan, 
Mr.   P*RrcE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Helstoski. 
Mr.  Brooks,  and  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Michigan)  : 
HR.  12801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Maritime 
Academy  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  appoint  stu- 
dents at  State  maritime  academies  and  col- 
leges  as    Reserve    midshipmen    in    the    U.S. 
Navy,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  King, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Dulski,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Delaney,  Mr.  Por- 
sythe, Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Gallagher, 
Mr.  Hosmer,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Kyros,  Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr.  Strat- 

TON)  : 

H.R.  12802.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Maritime 
Academy  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  appoint  students 
at  State  maritime  academies  and  colleges  as 
Reserve  midshipmen  in  the  VS.  Navy,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga.  Mr.  Keith.  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr. 
Brasco.  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 
Fish,   Mr.   Dellums,   Mr.   Rees,   Mr. 
Boland,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Grover.  Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Ryan, 
Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  Mr.  Helstoski, 
Mr.   Brooks,  and  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Michigan)  : 
H.R.  12803.  A  bill    to  amend   the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  deferment  thereunder  of  students  ap- 
pointed to  maritime  academies  and  colleges; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself,  Mr.  Koch. 
Mr.  Lent,   Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  King, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Tiernan.  Mr.  White- 
hurst.   Mr.   Derwinski.   Mr.   Clark, 
Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr.  Dow, 
Mr.    Addabbo,    Mr.    Hathaway,    Mr. 
Delaney,   Mr.   Forsythe.  Mr.   Esch. 
Mr.    Eilberg,    Mr.    Collins    of  Illi- 
nois,  Mr.    Gallagher.   Mr.   Hosmer, 
Mr.   Scheuer.   Mr.    Kyros,    and   Mr. 
Morse)  : 
H.R.  12804.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  In  order  to  provide  for 
the  deferment  thereunder   of  students  ap- 
pointed to  maritime  academies  and  colleges; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  BIAGGI; 
H.R.  12805.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  delegate  to 
any  common  carrier  by  railroad,  or  any  em- 
ployee thereof,  certain  functions  relating  to 
the  enforcement  of  certain  Federal  laws  af- 
fecting railroads  and  property  moving  by 
railroad  in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12806.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  Postal  Service 
employees  to  engage  more  fully  In  political 
activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.R.  12807.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  in  order  to  establish  Federal  policy  con- 
cerning the  selection  of  firms  and  Individuals 
to  perform  architectural,  engineering,  and 
related  services  for  the  Federal  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  12808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  by  authorizing  general 
support  grants  to  defray  the  ordinary  oper- 
ating costs  of  noncommercial  educational 
radio  and  television  broadcast  stations  and 
by  establishing  the  long-range  financing  of 
public  broadcast  programing  through  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  original  intent 
of  the  Public  Broadc.%sting  Act  of  1967;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts : 
H.R.  12809.  A   bin   to  retain   November   1 1 
as  Veterans  Day;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  12810.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  additional  mileage  for  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey   (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Gaydos)  : 
H.R.  12811.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    DINGELL    (by    request)     (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Kuykendall)  : 
H.R.  12812.  A  bill  to  amend  section  208(f) 
of  the  Airport  and   Airway  Revenue   Act  of 
1970   to   provide   that   the   amounts    In    the 
airport  and  airway  trust  fund  shall  be  avail- 
able to  meet  obligations  of  the  United  States 
incurred    in    accordance    with    the    priorities 
established    under   the   Airport    and   Airway 
Development  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.R.   12813.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
simplification,   reform,   and   relief  for  small 
business:    to    the   Committee    on    Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON : 
H.R.  12814.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91- 
378;  85  Stat.  794)  to  expand  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  pilot  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon : 
H.R.  12816.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  U.S.  High  Court  of  Settlement 
which  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  certain 
labor  disputes  in  industries  and  other  enter- 
prises affecting  interstate  commerce  and  the 
public  Interest;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GUDE : 
H.R.  12816.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improve- 
ments in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA : 
H.R.  12817.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 


cedures for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 
H.R.  12818.  A  bill  to  permit  American  citi- 
zens to  hold  gold,  and  to  accept  gold  as 
compensation  under  the  terms  of  a  con- 
tract; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By   Mr.    KEATING    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Kuykendall,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr. 
Garmatz,  and  Mr.  Thone)  : 
H.R.  12819.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  the   income   of   individuals   for   cer- 
tain amounts  of  luition  paid  with  respect 
to  dependents  enrolled  in  private  elementary 
or  secondary  schools;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  12820,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  to  permit  the  waiver  of 
matching  requirements  in  special  and  unu- 
sual circumstances;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  i  f or  himself,  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm, and  Mr.  Legcett)  : 
H.R.  12821.  .^  bill  to  amend  title  18   United 
States   Code,   to   condliionally   suspend   the 
application    of    certain    penal    provisions    of 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr."  Del- 
lums. and  Mr.  Rosenthal)  : 
H.R.  12822.  A  bill  to  approve  and  authorize 
amnesty  or  mitigation  of  punishment  for 
certain  persons  who  have  illegally  manifested 
their  disapproval  of  U.S.  participation  in  the 
Vietnam  war;  and  to  provide  for  restoration 
of  civil  and  political  rights  that  have  been 
lost  or  impaired  by  reason  of  such  illegal 
acts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
H.R.  12823.  A  bill  to  retrocede  a  portion  of 
the   District   of   Columbia   to   the   Slate    of 
Maryland;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.R.  12824.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
HR.  12825.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  "(for  himself, 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD  and  Mr.  Hosmer)    (by 
request)  : 
H.R.   12826.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commi.ssion  in 
accordance   with   section  261   of  the  Atomic 
Energy   Act   of    1954.    as   amended,   and    for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energv. 

By  Mr.  "sCOTT: 
H.R.  12827.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  certain  Federal  courts  with  respect 
to  public  schools  and  to  confer  such  Juris- 
dictions upon  certain  other  courts;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Baring.  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Daniel- 
son.  Mr.  Dorn.  Mr.  Dulski.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mrs.  Grasso.  Mr. 
Haley.    Mr.    Hammerschmidt.    Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Hel- 
stoski. Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.    Hillis.    Mr.    Montgomery.    Mr. 
PuciNSKi.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Satter- 
FiELD.    Mr.   Saylor.   Mr.    Scott.    Mr. 
Teaoue  of  California.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr. 
Wolff.  Mr.  Wylie,  and  Mr.  Zwach)  : 
H.R.   12828.  A  bill   to  amend  chapters  31. 
34.  and  35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
Increase  the   rates   of   vocational   rehabillta- 
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tlon,  educational  assistance,  and  special 
training  allowances  paid  to  eligible  veterans 
and  persons;  to  provide  for  advance  educa- 
tional assistance  payments  to  certain  vet- 
erans; to  make  improvements  In  the  educa- 
tlonEil  assistance  programs;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THONE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ca- 
bell, Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
Downing,  Mr.   Harvey,  Mr.   Hogan, 
Mr.  Kdykendall,  Mr.  McClory,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt,  and  Mr.  Wright)  : 
H.R.  12829.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  recognize  the 
difference  in  hazards  to  employees  between 
the  heavy  construction  Industry  and  the  light 
residential     construction    industry;     to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  12830.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  Include  diabetes 
among  the  diseases  specifically  required  to  be 
covered  by  regional  medical  programs  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    VEYSEY    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Abzdg,    Mr.    Casey    of    Texas,    Mrs. 
Chisholm,    Mr.    Coixeer,    Mr.    Der- 
wiNSKi,   Mr.   Pisher,  Mr.  Pohsythk, 
Mr.  Praser,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Land- 
grebe,    Mr.   McFall,   Mr.    Roe,   Mr, 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Tiernan, 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  and  Mr.  Ware)  : 
H.R.    12831.   A   bUl   to  establish   a  Federal 
program  to  encourage  the  voluntary  dona- 
tion of  pure  and  safe  blood,  to  require  licens- 
ing and  Inspection  of  all  blood  banks,  and 
to    establish    a    national    registry    of    blood 
donors;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ZION: 
H.R.  12332.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  establishing 
a  proposed  Ohio  River  National  Parkway  in 
the  State  of  Indiana,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.     ASPIN     (for     himself,    Mr. 
Abourezk,   Mrs.   Abzug,  Mr.   Adams. 
Mr.   Addabbo,   Mr.   Anderson   of   Il- 
linois, Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Begich,  Mr. 
Brinkley,  Mr.  Bxtrton,  Mr.  Byron, 
Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr.    Cttlver,    Mr. 
Daniel  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Danielson, 
Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Din- 
cell.  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Forsythe, 
Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr.  Gaydos,  and  Mrs! 
Grasso  )  : 
H.J.  Res.  1040.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
select  Joint  committee  to  conduct  an  InvesU- 
gatlon  and  study  Into  methods  of  slgnlfl- 
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cantly  simplifying  Federal  Income  tax  return 
forms;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Odbser, 
Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Hechlee  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Helstoski,  Mrs.  Hicks  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hogan,  Mr.  Hos- 
MER,    Mr.    IcHORD.    Mr.    Kemp,    Mr. 
Link,    Mr.    Lujan,    Mr.    Mann',    Mr. 
Matsunaga,   Mr.   Mazzoli.   Mr.   Mc- 
Closkey.  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  McCor- 
MACK,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 
Mitchell,     Mr.     Morse,     and     Mr. 
Mosher)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1041.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
select    joint   committee   to  conduct   an   In- 
vestigation and  study  into  methods  of  signif- 
icantly simplifying  Federal  Income  tax  return 
forms;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Railsback, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Scheuek,  Mr.  ScHWENGEL.  Mr.  Sei- 
berlinc.  Mr.  Slack.  Mr.  Steele.  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Thone, 
Mr.  Tiernan.  Mr.  Veysey.  Mr.  Ware! 
Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Yates)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1042.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
select  Joint  committee  to  conduct  an  investi- 
gation and  study  Into  methods  of  significant- 
ly   simplifying    Federal    Income    tax   return 
forms;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.J.  Res.  1043.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  give  to  local  school  author- 
ities the  right  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  students  are  provided  transportation 
to  their  schools;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington : 
H.J.  Res.  1044.  Joint  resolution  to  suspend 
for  80  days  the  continuation  of  any  strike 
or  lockout  arising  out  of  the  labor  dispute 
between  the  Pacific  Maritime  Association  and 
the  International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RODNEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  1045.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  April 
19  through  April  22,  1972,  as  "School  Bus 
Safety  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RUNNELS: 

H.J.  Res.  1046.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  limiting  deficit  spending  by 
the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE : 

H.J.  Res.  1047.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  April 
19  through  AprU  22,  1972,  as  "School  Bus 
Safety  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.  Con.  Res.  514.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
relieve  the  suppression  of  Soviet  Jewry-  to 
the  Comlmttee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  ' 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.   Con.   Res.   515.   Concurrent   resolution 
urging  review  of  the  United  Nations  Charter- 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  " 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.  Res.  793.  Resolution   to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  investigations  and 
studies  authorized  by  House  Resolution  243- 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.  Res.  794.  Resolution  calling  upon  the 
Voice  of  America  to  broadcast  In  the  Yiddish 
language  to  Soviet  Jewry;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE   BILLS   AN   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  caluse  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

H.R.  12833.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  James 
R.  Jones;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida : 

H.R.  12834.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Marlon 
Davis  and  Maxlne  Davis,  husband  and  wife; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

BM.  12835.  A  bUl  for  relief  of  Arnold  J 
Pollett  and  his  wife,  Elsie  M.  Pollett;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  . 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 

H.R.  12836.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harold 
Ollbertson,  Raymond  Nelson,  Lawrence 
Powell,  Marvin  Holland,  Erllng  Ellison 
Haakon  Pederson,  Marvel  BUx,  all  of  Cath- 
lamet.  Wash,,  and  Charles  P.  Qann,  of  West- 
port.  Oreg.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

HJl.  12837.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mario  Petrone;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

183.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commission,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.,  relative  to  maintenance  of 
a  strong  domestic  oil  and  gas  Industry;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

184.  Also  petition  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Free 
Federation  of  Labor,  Santurce,  P.  R.,  relative 
to  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Santiago 
Igleslas  Pantin,  founder  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
Free  Federation  of  Labor;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATOR  PRANK  E.  MOSS  DETAILS 
THE  POSITIVE  ACTIONS  BEING 
TAKEN  AGAINST  DRUG  USE  AND 
ABUSE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OP    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  I  attended  a  ceremony  marking 
the  25th  anniversary  of  Listen  magazine, 
a  youth -oriented  publication  devoted 
to  better  living.  Featured  speaker  at  the 
luncheon  was  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss, 


who  gave  an  excellent  presentation  of  the 
positive  actions  being  taken  against  drug 
use  and  abuse. 
The  able  legislator  from  Utah  said: 
The  need  for  assistance  Is  great  for  young 
people.  Far  too  often  they  turn  toward  drugs 
cigarettes,  or  alcohol  to  provide  that  some- 
thing extra  in  their  lives.  Listen  has  shown 
them  the  other  side  of  the  story. 

Listen  magazine  contains  articles  on 
drug  usage,  told  in  language  that  young 
people  can  understand  and  appreciate. 
But  it  is  not  merely  a  recitation  of  drug 
experiences;  the  authors  also  produce 
first-person  narratives  on  why  they 
choose  to  avoid  drugs. 


It  is  this  positive  approach  that  is  often 
overlooked  by  writers.  Along  with  the 
warnings  and  preachments,  we  must  tell 
our  young  people  that  there  are  safer, 
healthier  and  much  better  ways  to  find 
self-fulfillment,  and  show  them  by  ex- 
ample. 

The  monthly  publication,  with  its  em- 
phasis on  wholesome  living,  presents  up- 
to-date  facts  on  drug  problems,  alcohol- 
ism, smoking  and  health.  It  has  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  magazine  of 
its  type,  180,000  copies  each  issue,  ac- 
cording to  editor  Francis  A.  Soper.  It 
is  the  only  one  of  its  type  officially  ap- 
proved by  the  commissioner  of  education 
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in  most  States  for  use  in  public  school 
curricula. 

Senator  Moss,  long  a  leader  in  the  bat- 
tle against  drug  abuse,  has  given  a  schol- 
arly presentation  of  the  dangers  and 
dimensions  of  the  problem.  His  review  of 
the  legislative  actions  taken  in  response 
to  growing  national  concern  is  a  valuable 
reference  and  should  be  of  extreme  in- 
terest to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  addi-ess  by  Senator  Moss  be 
placed  in  tlie  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Drug  Use — -And  Abuse 

It's  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to 
celebrate  the  25th  anniversary  of  Listen  mag- 
azine. I  am  particularly  close  to  Listen  not 
Just  because  they  had  my  picture  on  the 
cover  a  few  months  ago,  although  I  must 
admit  I  enjoyed  that  story  a  little  more  than 
most,  but  because  Listen  and  I  have  some 
interest.s  in  common.  Actually,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  share  this 
Interest. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  facing  our 
nation  today,  particularly  our  youth.  Is  drugs. 
Now  that's  not  limited  to  the  deadly  heroin 
and  the  dangerous  amphetamines.  There  are, 
to  my  mind,  three  large  classes  of  drugs. 
These  are  what  we  traditionally  label  as  nar- 
cotics, drugs  and  alcohol  and  tobacco.  Now 
it  Is  completely  conceivable  that  each  of 
these  drugs  could  be  relatively  safe  for  most 
people  when  used  In  small  quantities. 

There  are  medicinal  reasons  for  using  am- 
phetamines or  barbltuates.  The  trouble  comes 
when  they  are  misused. 

There  are  medicinal  reasons  for  vising  alco- 
hol. The  trouble  comes  when  the  use  is  ex- 
cessive, or  someone  uses  alcohol  who  cannot 
tolerate  it  and  who  becomes  an  alcoholic. 

And  it  Is  possible  that  tobacco  can  be  used 
In  such  a  way  that  It  Is  only  minimally  harm- 
ful (not  Inhaled,  for  example)  and  this  may 
actually  calm  the  nerves  or  be  comforting 
to  certain  people. 

By  and  large,  however,  the  vast  majority 
of  these  drugs  are  abused.  They  are  not  used 
safely — they  are  not  used  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses— they  are  used  to  deaden  the  senses  and 
in  that  way  diminish  from  the  meaning  of 
life. 

As  a  citizen  I  know  the  dangers  which  these 
drugs  can  lead  to.  The  addictive  qualities 
which  virtually  destroy  life.  As  a  parent,  I 
am  familiar  with  the  terrible  pressures  upon 
young  people  to  experiment.  And  as  a  legis- 
lator, I  am  faced  with  the  awesome  burden 
of  legislating  out  of  existence  the  very  dan- 
gers which  the  drugs  produce. 

We  have  learned  that  banning  common 
products  does  not  work.  In  the  area  of  ciga- 
rettes, many  have  said.  In  frustration  over 
the  snail's  pace  decline  of  smoking  that  we 
should  legislate  absolute  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  tobacco — make  the  product  contra- 
band. But  human  and  governmental  expe- 
rience prove  such  action  repugnant  and  cost- 
ly beyond  results  and  fortified  with  other 
drawbacks  and  evils  to  our  society — not  the 
least  of  which  Is  loss  of  personal  freedom  of 
choice. 

Free  men  should  choose  not  to  smoke,  to 
drink  to  excess,  or  take  harmful  drugs  be- 
cause of  the  terrible  penalty  to  themselves 
personally  and  the  burdens  of  care  and  loss 
thrown  upon  society.  Education  and  persua- 
sion are  alternatives  to  the  most  harmful  as- 
pects of  these  addictions,  and  these  are  the 
courses  we  must  pursue. 

I  have  reviewed  the  legislative  commit- 
ments made  In  the  area  of  drugs,  alcohol  and 
smoking  over  the  past  few  years  and  find 
our  progress  quite  remarkable,  partlcularljr 
when  the  congress  Is  often  called  the  world's 
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most  deliberative  body.  We  deliberated.  Yes, 
we  could  have  done  more  and  maybe  we  could 
have  done  It  earlier.  But  the  exciting  fact  Is 
that  we  have  done  It. 

Now  with  a  commitment  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government,  with  a  com- 
mitment from  the  Judicial  branch,  and  with 
the  participation  of  every  citizen  concerned 
about  these  problems,  we  must  succeed. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  rundown  of 
the  Federal  effort  to  date. 

DRUGS 

Drug  abuse  is  not  Just  a  problem  anymore. 
It  is  the  number  one  crisis  in  America  today. 
It  has  gripped  millions  of  responsible  par- 
ents with  an  unshakable  fear  that  this  ter- 
rible thing  might  capture  and  destroy  their 
sons  and  daughters.  And  family  after  family 
Is  left  numbly  aware  of  how  suddenly  and 
painfully  It  strikes.  Because  this  disease  once 
belonged  to  a  side  of  life  that  most  people 
never  experienced,  it  was  largely  Ignored. 
But  not  anymore.  Along  with  its  infecting 
elements,  it  has  invaded  the  whole  Ameri- 
can scene,  ripping  families  apart  and  leav- 
ing them  helpless  and  grief  stricken  in  Its 
wake. 

One  of  the  most  frightening  things  about 
drug  abuse  is  that,  because  It  supports  such 
a  lucrative  business.  It  sustains  Itself  and 
constantly  expands.  It  lures  into  the  system 
an  ever  increasing  nun»ber  of  unscrupu'ous 
but  clever  operators,  who  use  the  pathetic 
craving  of  an  addict  to  drain  him  and  his 
society  of  colossal  sums  of  money.  We  all 
share  an  annual  bill  which  has  soared  into 
the  billions  for  the  crime,  welfare,  treatment 
and  lost  productivity  which  are  associated 
with  the  existence  of  this  plague  In  our 
society. 

Heaped  upon  the  crisis  In  our  own  nation 
Is  the  prospect  of  from  5  to  15%  of  our  serv- 
icemen returning  home  from  Vietnam  as 
heroin  addicts  unless  they  are  successfully 
treated  prior  to  discharge.  I  think  we  can 
well  Imagine  the  ominous  Implications  of 
this,  not  only  for  the  men  but  for  our  society. 

The  alarm  that  the  country  has  expressed 
Is  reflected  In  the  national  legislative  activity 
of  the  past  two  years.  In  this  time,  the  Con- 
gress has  enacted  an  impressive  amount  of 
legislation  relating  to  all  aspects  of  drug 
abuse  control.  Foremost  among  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  91st  Congress  was  the  compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970.  This  is  a  landmark  piece  of  drug 
legislation,  because  It  overhauls  virtually  all 
existing  laws  related  to  drug  abuse  control, 
and  supplements  the  Federal  efforts  In  the 
areas  of  treatment  and  education. 

Title  1  of  this  act  provides  increased  fund- 
ing authority  for  state  and  community  treat- 
ment programs,  and  also  authorizes  some  In- 
novative treatment  and  education  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  it  expands  the  scope  of 
rehabilitation  programs  to  include  persons 
with  drug  dependency  problems  involving 
non-narcotic  as  well  as  narcotic  drugs. 

Title  II,  which  Is  also  known  as  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act,  replaces  with  a  single 
statute  all  previous  narcotic  and  dangerous 
drug  control  laws,  except  for  those  dealing 
with  import  and  export.  One  striking  feature 
of  this  act  Is  that  It  revises  the  previous 
penalty  structure.  Including  provisions  mak- 
ing any  first-time  simple  possession  offense 
a  misdemeanor  and  dropping  all  mandatory 
minimum  sentences  except  for  persons  en- 
gaged In  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise — 
thvis  distinguishing  between  the  user  and 
the  pusher.  The  bill  also  classifies  all  drugs 
subject  to  control  In  five  schedules  according 
to  their  abuse  potential,  accept  medical 
value,  and  physical  and  psychological  efforts. 

Title  ni  of  the  new  law  has  replaced  pre- 
vlotis  narcotic  and  dangerous  drug  statutes 
relating  to  Importation  and  exportation,  silm- 
Ing  particularly  for  stricter  supervision  of 
the  traffic  In  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs. 

Another  piece  of  legislation  which  emerged 
during  the  91st  Congress  Is  the  Drug  Abtise 
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Education  Act.  Senator  Randolph,  who  is 
with  us  today,  was  a  cosponsor  and,  active 
supporter  of  this  bill,  as  he  has  been  for 
other  meastires  In  these  fields.  This  law  en- 
ables the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
support  to  states  and  communities  In  the 
development  of  educational  programs  and 
curricula  to  be  used  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  It  also  provides  for  commu- 
nity education  programs  designed  to  pro- 
mote knowledge  and  leadership  for  commu- 
nity action  programs  In  areas  where  such 
activities  are  sorely  needed. 

The  work  of  the  91st  Congress  made  very 
real  advances  in  the  battle  against  drug 
abuse,  and  It  also  laid  much  of  the  ground- 
work for  the  more  than  200  proposals  which 
were  advanced  during  the  first  session  of 
the  92nd  Congress.  The  most  significant  of 
these  Is  the  Administration  Bill  which  cre- 
ates a  special  action  office  for  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention in  the  executive  office  of  the  presi- 
dent. This  office  would  coordinate  all  major 
Federal  treatment  and  prevention  programs. 
The  Senate  bill  Tjrovides  appropriations  au- 
thorizing In  excess  of  one  and  one  half  bil- 
lion dollars  to  beef  up  Federal,  state  and 
local  efforts. 

To  me,  this  bill  signifies  the  urgency  felt 
by  the  entire  nation,  and  It  provides  much 
more  effective  coordination  and  greatly  in- 
creased funding  pov.-er  to  the  overall  effort. 
The  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  has  held  extensive  hearings 
on  this  proposal  and  as  a  result  Introduced 
a  new  bill  on  December  7.  By  unanimous 
vote,  the  Senate  has  already  passed  Its  own 
version  of  this  proposal,  and  although  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  differ  In  some  re- 
spects, they  are  similar  in  intent  and  most 
major  provisions.  Final  action  Is  anticipated 
early  In  the  upcoming  session. 

Another  bill  which  has  been  passed  by  the 
House  and  Is  now  being  considered  by  the 
Senate  Is  one  which  would  provide  for  the 
development  of  narcotic  treatment  programs 
In  correctional  Institutions  for  both  those 
incarcerated  and  those  on  parole.  Because 
the  drug  problem  feeds  the  crime  problem 
so  generously,  there  Is  a  special  need  for 
correctional  systems  to  develop  more  and 
better  treatment  programs.  This  bill  takes  a 
major  step  In  that  direction. 

Efforts  to  curb  the  International  flow  of 
Illicit  drugs  strike  at  a  main  root  of  the 
drug  abuse  problem.  Among  the  many 
proposals  which  have  emerged  in  this  area 
Is  a  provision  of  the  amendments  to  foreign 
assistance  act  which  would  suspend  foreign 
assistance  to  countries  not  cooperating  In 
attempts  to  control  illegal  drug  traffic  to  the 
United  States.  It  also  contains  a  provision 
for  assistance  to  those  countries  participat- 
ing in  international  drug  control. 

The  past  three  years  have  seen  laws  en- 
acted which  have  doubled  and  redoubled 
Federal,  state,  local  and  Individual  efforts 
In  drug  abuse  control.  But  even  with  the 
progress  that  has  been  made,  no  one  can  be 
oblivious  to  the  formidable  agenda  which 
remains  before  us.  It  Is  evident  that  legisla- 
tive efforts  must  not  be  relaxed  untU  thla 
menace,  which  has  already  raged  way  too 
far  out  of  control,  is  caught  and  obliterated 
or  significantly  reduced. 

ALCOHOL 

Now  what  about  alcohol.  Some  people  like 
to  pass  this  one  off  as  a  minor  problem,  but 
no  one  who  has  ever  had  much  experience 
with  alcoholics  could  call  It  minor. 

For  many  years  Federal  efforts  In  the  field 
of  alcoholism  were  very  sketchy.  There  was 
no  coordinated  program.  One  of  the  first 
things  I  did  when  I  came  to  the  Senate  was 
to  introduce  a  bill  which  would  give  the 
states  and  communities  the  tools  to  meet 
the  tragic  problem  of  the  alcoholic. 

I  had  been  a  judge  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
within  my  jurisdiction  was  the  police  court, 
that    Is    the    court    before    which    anyone 
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charged  with  drunkenness  Is  brought  for 
sentencing. 

The  same  people  canie  before  me  again  and 
again  for  sentencing,  and  I  realized  that 
cininkenness  Is  an  Illness,  and  that  we  had 
to  have  some  sort  of  machinery  to  provide 
treatment  for  It. 

For  several  years  I  stood  almost  alone  In 
the  Senate  in  my  flght  against  alcoholism. 
Finally,  I  was  Joined  by  Senator  Javits  of 
New  York,  and  then  by  Senator  Hughes,  who 
Is  a  recovered  alcoholic.  Senator  Hughes  be- 
came chairman  of  a  special  subcomrntttee  on 
alcoholism  and  drugs,  and  out  of  that  sub- 
committee of  which  Senator  Randolph  Is  a 
member,  la.st  year  came  the  Hughes-Moss- 
Javits  bill  on  alcoholism — the  most  compre- 
hensive alcoholism  bill  ever  considered.  It 
was  enacted  on  December  19.  1970. 

The  legislation  established  the  administra- 
tive structure  for  an  unprecedented,  broadly- 
based,  community  oriented  Federal  attack 
upon  the  problem  of  alcoholism.  To  do  this 
it: 

1.  Established  a  National  Institute  for  the 
Prevention  and  Control  of  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  within  the  Public  Health  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

2.  Established  an  Independent  National 
Advisory  Council  to  Insure  outside  evaluation 
of  Federal  efforts  in  this  area. 

3.  Established  programs  of  prevention  and 
the  recognition  and  encouragement  of  treat- 
ment and  rehabUltation  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees  who  are  alcoholics. 

4.  Authorized  project  grants  to  state  and 
local  organizations,  agencies,  institutions, 
and  individuals  to  develop  and  carry  out  a 
comprehensive  range  of  activities  In  the  al- 
cohol abuse  and  alcoholism  prevention,  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  area. 

Even  though  this  bill  was  passed  and 
signed  before  the  budget  requests  were  sent 
to  Congress  by  President  Nixon,  the  president 
did  not  ask  for  any  money  to  implement  Its 
provisions.  So  a  number  of  us  went  before 
the  Senate  and  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  plead  for  funds  to  start  the  various 
programs.  We  got  $50  million  written  Into 
the  budget,  and  this  money  Is  now  being 
used  for  grants  to  flght  alcoholism. 

CIGARETTES 

And  now,  let's  turn  to  cigarettes.  This  prob- 
lem is  more  pervasive  than  the  others,  but 
because  It  brings  on  chronic  conditions 
rather  than  immediate  disabilities,  some  have 
been  loathe  to  recognize  its  significance.  I 
don't  think  It  necessary  to  explain  to  you 
that  this  Is  the  only  drug  which  has  Its  lobby 
m  the  Congress.  There  Is  no  lobby  for  heroin, 
there  is  no  lobby  for  alcohol,  but  there  Is  a 
lobby  for  cigarettes,  and  the  pernicious  habits 
of  this  lobby  have  to  be  continually  fought 
off  Just  to  make  a  minimum  impact. 

Additionally,  the  constant  public  relations 
campaigns  of  the  Industry  make  our  task 
even  more  difficult.  Anyone  who  spoke  for 
heroin  or  alcohol  would  be  laughed  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  But  in  our  topsy  turvey 
world,  people  who  speak  up  for  tobacco  seem 
to  get  re-elected. 

Our  nation  today  is  faced  with  soaring 
hospital  costs,  our  medical  care  facilities  are 
coming  to  the  point  where  they  will  not  be 
able  to  care  for  the  growing  number  of 
chronically  HI  people;  there  are  not  enough 
funds  to  provide  Intensive  care  units  for 
emphysema  and  heart  disease  patients;  mil- 
lions are  being  paid  from  social  security 
funds  to  aid  relatively  young  and  still  pro- 
ductive people  who  are  unable  to  use  their 
skills  because  they  are  disabled  by  chronic 
respiratory  disease  and  heart  conditions. 

The  best  medicine  for  these  diseases  Is 
preventative  medicine.  Prevention  cuts  down 
on  costs.  It  cuts  down  on  agony,  and  It  cuts 
down  on  disability.  Certain  diseases  are  pre- 
vented with  vaccinations  such  as  german 
measles,  smallpox,  and  polio  and  certain  dls- 
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eases  have  been  prevented  with  environmen- 
tal treatment,  such  as  malaria,  typhus,  and 
yellow  fever.  Where  prevention  is  not  avail- 
able, early  detection  and  treatment  are  the 
best  methods  of  therapy.  But  treatment  Is 
never  as  sure  as  prevention. 

One  of  the  most  significant  and  demon- 
strable forms  of  prevention  for  lung  cancer, 
oral  cancer,  heart  disease  and  emphysema  Is 
abstinence  from  smoking.  Just  think  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  extended  and 
years  of  productivity  if  people  did  not  smoke. 
I  have  long  been  a  foe  of  cigarettes  and 
the  tobacco  Interests.  Over  the  past  ten  years 
I  have  introduced  legislation  of  various  kinds 
with  tlie  hope  that  I  might  aid  In  reducing 
the  toll  of  death  and  destruction  we  know 
Is  associated  with  smoking.  Regrettably  those 
early  efforts  bore  little  fruit,  though  they  may 
have  paved  the  way  for  our  later  successes. 
But  I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  part  in 
shaping  the  latest  legislation — the  Public 
Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act,  which  the 
president  signed  Into  law  a  little  over  a  vear 
ago. 

And  whv  he  chose  to  sign  this  bill  In  the 
evenine.  after  newspaper  and  television  news 
deadlines  had  passed,  we  will  never  know.  It 
was  tra^c  that  he  did  not  hold  the  tradi- 
tional signing  ceremonies.  Certainly  a  bill  of 
this  magnitude  should  have  warranted  such 
attention.  Clearly  It  Is  a  piece  of  landmark 
legislation. 

In  this  bill  the  Congress  has  taken  a  giant 
step  forward  In  making  It  possible  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  exert  Its  sovereign 
power  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  Its 
citizens.  I  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  call  this 
legislation  a  triumph  over  greed  and  power. 
We  have  cut  the  purse  strings  on  a  multl- 
mllUon  dollar  expense  account,  and  what  Is 
more  important,  put  an  end  to  one  of  the 
most  subtle  and  insidous  Influences  we  have 
ever  had  on  the  minds  of  our  young  people. 
I  don't  think  anyone  can  question  the 
fact  that  television  commercials  have  played 
a  very  large  part  In  creating  the  social  ac- 
ceptability of  cigarette  smoking.  For  years 
these  commercials  have  dominated  the  air- 
ways, day  and  night,  especially  during  the 
"prime"  hours  in  the  evening,  these  mes- 
sages have  infiltrated  otir  homes. 

Children  of  all  ages,  adults  of  all  per- 
suasions, smokers  and  non-smokers  alike 
have  been  exposed  to  the  impression  that 
cigarette  smoking  and  the  good  and  glamor- 
ous life  go  together.  In  fact,  cigarette  smok- 
ing Is  the  sine  quo  non  of  the  glamorous 
living.  Youngsters,  even  before  they  could 
read,  could  readily  sing  the  cigarette  jingles 
and  readily  learn  to  equate  smoking  with 
an  Image  of  sophistication.  The  advertising 
copy  writers  even  had  the  audacity  to  sug- 
gest that  delicate,  interpersonal  problems 
can  be  solved  merely  by  sharing  a  cigarette, 
though  they  never  Indicated  who  gets  the 
more  dangerous  half  of  the  smoke,  the  hus- 
band or  the  wife. 

Each  advertising  message,  taken  singly, 
may  not  have  left  much  of  an  Impression, 
but  multiply  that  Impression  by  the  thou- 
sands that  were  beamed  out  every  month 
and  you  will  see  that  thU  was  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Indeed.  I  believe  It  has  been 
estimated  that  13.3  billion  messages  were 
being  broadcast  throughout  the  nation  every 
month.  No  other  Indtistry  used  television  to 
this  extent. 

Let's  also  examine  the  effect  of  the  ban 
on  broadcast  cigarette  advertising.  Children 
are  no  longer  exposed  to  the  allure  of  hand- 
some men  and  elegant  women  filling  their 
lungs  with  death-dealing  smoke.  Adults  who 
are  desperately  trying  to  quit  no  longer 
have  their  resolve  shaken  by  the  sight  of 
a  manly  figure  on  horseback  Indulging  in 
self-pollution.  All  that  is  left  to  remind  us 
of  smoking  are  some  anti-smoking  messages 
that  warn  any  who  continue  In  this  folly. 
In  payment  for  decades  of  broadcast  ad- 
vertising, I  believe  that  broadcasters  have 
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a  moral  and  legal  obligation  to  air  antl- 
cigarette  commercials  until  the  residual 
harmful  effects  of  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars  of  commercial  advertising  has  henn 
dissipated. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  should 
treat  Increased  non-broadcast  cigarette  ad- 
vertising as  a  violation  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  The  commission  has  already 
announced  Intentions  of  pursuing  a  health 
warning  statement  on  all  cigarette  adver- 
tisements to  remedy  these  unfair  and  de- 
ceptive ads. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
never  entered  into  the  regulation  of  ciga- 
rettes, swearing  off  the  subject  saying  that 
the  legislative  history  did  not  give  them  the 
authority  to  apply  their  regulatory  powers  to 
cigarettes.  But,  I  find  this  an  uncomfortable 
assertion  of  executive  privilege.  The  FDA  will 
come  before  my  consumer  subcommittee  in 
February  and  I  will  challenge  that  notion. 
And  If  necessary,  I  foresee  a  case  developing 
forcing  the  FDA  to  apply  the  regulatory 
provisions  of  the  Hazardous  Substances  Act 
to  cigarettes. 

I  certainly  would  be  willing  to  be  the  plain- 
tiff In  a  well-drawn  plea  for  this  kind  of 
legal  action. 

And  I  further  wUl  push  for  legislation 
which  I  have  Introduced  to  require  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  establish  maximum 
levels  of  tar  and  nicotine  in  all  cigarettes, 
domestic  or  foreign,  sold  in  the  United 
States.  Those  who  insist  on  smoking  cig- 
arettes will,  at  least,  have  a  less  lethal  prod- 
uct to  Inflict  upon  their  bodies. 

So,  on  this  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  mark- 
ing the  establishment  of  Listen,  a  Journal 
of  Better  Living,  we  all  have  something  to 
be  thankful  for.  Those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
have  tried  to  compliment  your  efforts  with 
legislative  efforts.  But  no  matter  how  many 
laws  we  pass,  no  matter  how  many  people  we 
Incarcerate  for  violating  those  laws,  addic- 
tions will  remain  a  problem  without  "a  vig- 
orous, p.3sltlve,  educational  approach  to  the 
problems  arising  out  of  the  use  of  tolwcco. 
alcohol  and  narcotics."  Thanks  to  Listen,  we 
will  see  progress  In  providing  that  educa- 
tional approach. 


RELIGIOUS  CONVICTIONS  OF 
DAN  STOLLDORP 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a 
great  deal  today  about  God  being  dead, 
and  why  worship  something  that  does 
not  exist.  A  few  young  people  who  are 
constantly  espousing  the  meanest  and 
ugliest  things  are  given  great  publicity 
by  most  of  the  news  media. 

I  have  always  said  that  the  majority 
of  young  people  are  the  finest  this  coun- 
try has  ever  known. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  an  article  in  the 
Alexandria,  Va.,  Gazette  a  few  days  ago 
about  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Dan 
Stolldorf.  Dan  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing high  school  basketball  players  in  the 
Nation,  and  without  doubt  has  a  great 
future  as  a  college  basketball  player. 

In  spite  of  his  greatness  as  an  athlete 
what  inspired  me  most  about  Dan  Stoll- 
dorf was  his  interest  in  theology.  He 
refers  in  the  article  to  Young  Life,  a 
Christian  organization  working  within 
the  high  school. 
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He  said: 

Young  Life  is  responsible  to  a  certain 
school.  We  have  200  to  300  at  our  meetings 
at  Annandale  on  Monday  night.  We  do  a  lot 
of  folk  singing  and  the  last  15  minutes  Is 
devoted  to  our  club  leader  who  talks  about 
Christ. 

Church  today  doesn't  normally  relate  to 
high  school  kids.  I  mean  a  lot  of  kids  want 
to  turn  off  Christ  without  even  looking  Into 
It.  But  our  group.  It's  a  lot  more  real  to  me, 
than  say  church.  It's  much  more  interesting 
to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  continue  to  be  amazed 
with  the  religious  convictions  of  most 
young  people  I  come  in  contact  with.  My 
own  high  school  daughter  is  a  member 
of  the  Yoimg  Life  group  at  T.  C.  Wil- 
liams High  School  in  Alexandria.  This 
group  has  frequently  met  in  my  home.  It 
is  heartwarming  to  see  close  to  a  hun- 
dred young  people  gathered  in  a  home 
discussing  religion. 

Also,  I  often  visit  the  main  campus 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee  which  is 
located  in  my  hometown  of  Knoxville. 
The  athletes  at  the  university  were 
among  the  forerunners  in  establishing  a 
chapter  of  the  Fellowship  of  Christian 
Athletes.  This  organization  is  now  inter- 
nationally known.  Many  of  the  athletes 
frequently  fill  pulpits  in  area  churches. 
They  always  seem  eager  to  express  their 
belief  in  God. 

Ray  Mears.  the  head  basketball  coach, 
and  Bill  Battle,  the  head  football  coach, 
are  both  known  for  their  Christian  faith. 
They  are  constantly  urging  their  athletes 
to  participate  in  religious  functions. 

The  Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes 
and  Young  Life  are  well  known  and  re- 
spected in  Knoxville.  These  two  groups 
have  certainly  benefited  Knoxville. 
Tenn.,  and  our  Nation. 

Thus,  I  was  impressed  with  Dan  StoU- 
drof's  comments  on  Young  Life  and  the 
church  today.  At  this  point  I  would  like 
to  share  the  Alexandria  Gazette  article 
with  my  colleagues  by  placing  it  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
The   View    From    Hebe:    Annandale's    Dan 
Stolldorf — A  Unique  Peesonalitt 
(By  Clay  Kemp) 

"He  who  wears  his  morality  hut  as  his 
best  garment  were  better  naked."  From  the 
Prophet  by  Kahili  Glbran. 

Dan  Stolldorf  of  Annandale  High  School 
is  a  unique  personality. 

He  exemplifies  what  many  of  us  bad  writ- 
ten off  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  a  lost  segment, 
something  that  lived  in  the  earlier  pages  of 
the  American  dream,  before  hate  and  prej- 
udice forced  its  ugly  head  into  the  fore- 
front and  started  to  depict  the  worse  in  our 
society.  And  it's  ironic  that  Stolldorf,  al- 
though spawned  from  the  seeds  of  that  en- 
vironment, may  someday  be  one  of  the  men 
who  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  revers- 
ing the  present  trend. 

As  I  said,  Dan  is  unique,  he  Is  an  athlete, 
a  scholar,  and  above  all.  his  morality  does 
not  go  unshorn,  he  wears  it  with  dignity.  He 
speaks  of  his  family,  and  of  basketball,  which 
he  loves.  He  talks  of  school  and  of  his  class- 
mates, but  he  always  returns  to  God,  a  sub- 
ject close  to  his  heart. 

This  column  came  about  originally  be- 
cause Stolldorf  is  the  second  leading  scorer 
In  the  Metropolitan  area,  at  26.1,  which,  after 
talking  to  him.  has  become  a  mere  statistic. 
The  inner  man  has  a  much  higher  average. 

After  doing  the  usual  fencing  that  a  re- 
porter has  to  go  through  to  find  out  what 
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type  of  person  he  is  interviewing,  and  get- 
ting answers  to  the  usual  questions  of  what 
college  are  you  Interested  In,  like,  "William 
&  Mary,  maybe  Virginia  and  Penn  State 
has  talked  to  me,  but  I  have  to  check  their 
credits. "  one  gets  the  idea,  that  this  young 
man  has  both  feet  on  the  ground. 

Still  probing,  what  are  you  going  to  major 
in?  "Well  on  the  application,  I  chose  pre- 
law," the  man  who  was  born  in  Abe  Lincoln 
country  and  moved  to  Annandale  at  the  age 
of  six,  replied: 

Law?  Having  done  some  leg  work,  I  under- 
stood that  Stolldorf  was  Interested  In 
theology.  "Yes  I  do  like  theology.  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  Young  Life?"  Well  no,  what 
is  that?  "It's  a  Christian  organization  work- 
ing within  the  high  schools.  This  past  sum- 
mer they  sent  me  to  Australia.  They  had 
four  basketball  camps  there,  but  that  was 
mostly  a  drawing  card  to  get  the  kids  to 
come,  to  get  us  to  relay  our  Ideas  of  Christ 
to  others.  We  played  a  lot  of  different  teams 
over  there,  they  weren't  really  very  good,  I 
mean,  we  are  more  advanced  than  they  are. 

You  played  football,  which  do  you  like 
best? 

"Basketball.  I  lettered  as  a  sophomore  In 
football  and  when  I  played  as  a  freshman,  I 
met  Jim  Phillips,"  Stolldorf  said  of  Annan- 
dale's  leading  scorer  of  last  year.  "As  a  fresh- 
man, I  thought  I  was  better  than  Jim,  I  mean 
one-on  one,  but  I  played  football  and  I 
never  did  catch  up  to  Jim  as  a  sophomore, 
so  I  decided  that  It  would  be  worth  my  while 
to  spend  my  time  In  the  gym."  said  the  man 
who  is  the  first  one  over  to  pat  Phillips  on 
the  back,  even  in  practice. 

So  the  6-foot-6,  220-pound  senior  who 
played  at  6-5,  195  last  year,  dropped  foot- 
ball. Stolldorf  and  Phillips  spent  two  weeks 
last  summer  at  Red  Jeiiklns'  camp  at  Wood- 
son, where  the  affable  Stolldorf  developed  a 
good  friendship  with  the  Woodson  players  he 
Is  trying  so  hard  to  defeat  for  the  Northern 
District  title.  And  he  learned  something 
there.  He  talked  about  the  best  part  of  his 
game. 

"I  only  get  two  or  three  assists  a  game.  I 
have  to  play  Inside  and  I  have  to  put  the  ball 
lip  when  I  get  It.  The  big  thing  this  season 
Is  my  rebounding.  Last  year  I  had  some 
games  with  18  rebounds,  but  there  were  some 
games  I  had  only  seven  or  eight.  I  wasn't 
making  It  as  a  rebounder,"  Stolldorf  said. 

"I  had  20  rebounds  against  Woodson,  and 
that  really  surprised  me.  I  mean  to  do  that 
well  against  a  good  club,  but  the  additional 
weight  has  helped  me,  and  now  I  always 
think  that  I  can  come  down  with  the  ball," 
Dan  added. 

"As  a  sophomore  I  v/as  not  outstanding, 
last  year  It  was  better,  now  I'm  not  afraid 
to  take  the  dumb  15  or  20  feet  shot,  and 
when  I  go  inside  I  have  to  play  position. 
I'm  not  that  good  at  Jumping  but  I  have 
learned  to  use  my  weight  to  my  advantage.  I 
do  my  share  of  pushing,  and  I'm  a  little 
better  at  holding  jjecple  on  my  oack  to  get 
off  the  shoot,"  Stolldorf  said,  as  If  to  vindi- 
cate himself  of  any  wrong  doing  in  a  game 
that  is  no  longer  a  no  contact  sport. 

Stolldorf  Isn't  thinking  about  a  pro  career. 
"It's  not  that  I  lack  confidence.  I  have  de- 
veloped that  In  high  school,  but  the  pros 
have  a  heck  of  a  schedule.  Its  hard  work  and 
all  that  travel  keeps  you  away  from  home  so 
much."  which  brought  to  mind  two  other 
area  greats.  Ed  and  John  Hummer,  who  at- 
tended Princeton. 

They  had  the  same  philosophy  about  pro 
ball,  and  both  being  outstanding  students. 
It  naturally  brought  forth  the  question,  had 
Stolldorf  ever  considered  the  Ivy  League? 

"I  haven't  given  It  much  thought,  they 
only  give  financial  help  to  the  ones  who  need 
It,"  replied  the  man  who  Is  always  trying  to 
lessen  the  burden  of  someone  else.  In  this 
case,  his  parents. 

Well  then,  do  you  advocate  sports  as  a  way 
of  life?  Stolldorf  doesn't  have  a  closed  mind 
on  that. 
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"It's  a  good  thing  if  the  colleges  are  able 
to  prepare  them  for  their  careers,  but  these 
guys  still  have  to  pass  certain  courses,  but 
they  really  need  the  big  time  colleges  to  get 
them  ready  for  the  pros." 

Well  Dan,  what  about  playing  In  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Conference? 

"I  thought  about  whether  I  wanted  to 
play  in  the  ACC,  there's  so  much  emphasis 
on  basketball  at  schools  like  Maryland,  you're 
sort  of  a  machine.  At  Ohio  State,  you're  a 
football  machine,  they  help  you  to  make  your 
grades,  you  have  to  eat,  sleep  and  drink  "bas- 
ketball or  football.  Right  now  I  have  no  in- 
terest In  playing  as  a  pro.  I'm  not  looking  to 
become  a  machine,"  Stolldorf  offered. 

And  after  speaking  of  sports,  does  Stoll- 
dorf play  the  biggest  game  of  all?  Does  he 
have  a  girl?  Suddenly,  Dan  reverts  back  to 
the  wisdom  which  has  earned  him  1.450  on 
his  college  boards. 

"I  date  two  girls,"  Dan,  who  Is  used  to 
being  double-teamed  said,  "I'm  not  readv 
to  get  serious.  I  get  a  kick  out  of  the  kids 
at  school,  they  talk  about  marriage  and  two 
months  later,  they're  in  love  with  someone 
else.  I'm  afraid  to  get  that  serious  about  a 
girl,  that's  something  that  is  several  vears 
ahead  of  me,"  Stolldorf  added. 

And  then  Stolldorf  added  an  Insight  that 
many  people  should  analyze,  and  become  a 
part  of  the  world  which  is  of  what  Dan  Stoll- 
dorf. speaks  of.  What  the  intelligent  youth  Is 
doing  about  the  changing  times. 

"Young  Life  is  responsible  to  a  certain 
school.  We  have  200  to  300  at  our  meetings 
at  Annandale  on  Monday  night.  We  do  a  lot 
of  folk  singing  and  the  last  15  minutes  Is  de- 
voted to  our  club  leader  who  talks  about 
Christ."  Stolldorf  said  of  something  that 
he  values  above  all  else. 

"Church  today  doesn't  normally  relate  to 
high  school  kids.  I  mean  a  lot  of  kids  want 
to  turn  off  Christ  without  even  looking  into 
it.  But  our  group,  it's  a  lot  more  real  to  me, 
than  say  church.  It's  much  more  Interesting 
to  us." 

I  think  you  get  the  point  which  Dan  Stoll- 
dorf Is  trying  to  tell  us. 

And  I  don't  think  that  America,  nor  Stoll- 
dorfs  parents,  have  been  short-changed 
when  they  turn  out  young  men  like  Dan 
Stolldorf,  for  when  he  gets  that  law  degree, 
our  future  won't  be  decided  on  basketball 
courts,  or  even  In  courts  of  law,  they  will  be 
decided  on  the  garments  of  morality. 

For  Stolldorf,  who  may  have  never  read 
Gibran,  won't  dispute,  "For  In  revery  you 
cannot  rise  above  your  achievements  nor  "fall 
lower  than  your  failures."  Dan  Stolldorf  has 
both  feet  on  the  ground. 


DANIEL   W.    HANNAN   HONORED   AS 
LABOR  MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President, 
Daniel  W.  Hannan,  president  of  the 
4,000-member  Local  1557  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  in  Clairton.  Pa., 
recently  was  honored  as  "Labor  Man  of 
the  Year"  by  the  Pittsburgh  Jaycees. 

Dan  Hannan  is  one  of  American  la- 
bor's foremost  spokesmen  in  the  field  of 
occupational  safety.  He  was  instrumental 
in  the  drafting  of  the  Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health  Act  of  1970,  and  testified 
before  a  House  Labor  Subcommittee  to 
support  legislation  to  protect  the  health 
and  welfare  of  all  Industrial  workers.  In 
addition,  he  worked  tirelessly  for  similar 
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legislation  on  the  state  level  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

When  the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee 
visited  the  Clair  ton  works  in  April  1970, 
it  was  Dan  Hannan  who  advised  us  of 
the  ill  effects  of  coke  oven  gases  on  both 
the  workers  and  the  environment.  In 
receiving  the  Jaycee  award,  he  was  cited 
for  contributing  significantly  "to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community  through  his  in- 
terest in  pollution  control  and  in  the 
quality  of  life.'' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle describing  this  important  award, 
and  Dan  Hannan's  many  achievements, 
which  appeared  in  the  January  7,  1972, 
edition  of  the  McKeesport,  Pa..  Daily 
News,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Jaycee  Award  Slated  for  Daniel  Hannan 
A  local  union  official  will  be  honored  for 
his  service  to  the  community  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Jaycees. 

Daniel  W.  Hannan.  president  of  Local  1557 
of  the  United  Steehvorkers  of  America,  has 
been  selected  as  the  "Man  of  the  Year — 
Labor."  Mr.  Hannan  will  be  among  16  per- 
sons In  various  fields,  who  will  receive  special 
plaques  from  the  Jaycees  at  the  organiza- 
tion's 32nd  annual  "Man  of  the  Year  din- 
ner '  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel.  Jan.  23.  The 
festivities  are  scheduled  to  begin  at  5:30  p.m. 
Mr.  Hannan.  a  resident  of  703  East  Drive, 
has  been  a  leader  In  the  fight  against  pol- 
lution In  recent  years.  He  was  praised  for  his 
efforts  by  Alan  Shalette,  director  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Jaycees. 

"He  has  contributed  significantly  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community  through  his  In- 
terest In  pollution  control  and  in  the  quality 
of  life,"  explained  Mr.  Shalette.  "We  feel  that 
the  award  Is  a  true  Indication  of  the  feelings 
of  the  community  towards  Mr.  Hannan." 

Mr.  Shalette  explained  that  the  awards 
are  given  yearly  after  the  candidates  are 
recommended  by  former  award  winners  and 
by  leaders  of  the  community.  He  said  that 
the  awards  have  been  presented  for  32  con- 
secutive years. 

Among  the  other  award  winners  to  be 
honored  at  the  banquet  are  Robert  Pelrce, 
county  clerk  of  courts  and  a  former  Jaycee, 
for  government  and  Louis  Mason,  Pittsburgh 
City   Councilman,   for   human   relations. 

Mr.  Hannan  has  been  a  resident  of  Clalr- 
ton  since  1942.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Lucille  Nayor  from  Belle  Vernon  and  Is 
the  father  of  three  children:  Mrs.  Dana 
Krien.  24;  Bonnie  19,  and  James  16. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  II.  he  began  as  a 
laborer  at  the  Clalrton  Works  In  1940.  He 
completed  Instrument  repair  apprenticeship 
In  1955  and  is  presently  a  Journeyman  at 
that  trade. 

Mr.  Hannan  has  been  president  of  Local 
1557  since  1967  and  Is  now  serving  his  second 
term.  He  was  a  member  of  the  USW  Contract 
Negotiating  Committee  with  US  Steel  In 
1968  and  1971.  He  Is  a  past  commander  of 
Post  803  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  Is 
presently  the  director  of  the  Clalrton  Works 
Federal  Credit  Union  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Group  Against 
Smog  and  Pollution. 

The  Pinsburgh  Jaycees  is  a  non-profit  or- 
ganization of  men  between  the  ages  of  21 
and  35.  The  organization  Is  engaged  In  vari- 
ous forms  of  community  service  and  Is  dedi- 
cated to  developing  leadership  qualities  In 
Its  members.  According  to  Mr.  Shalette  there 
are  approximately  180  members  In  the  Pitts- 
burgh chapter. 
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INCREASED   EXCELLENCE    TO    OUR 
NATIONS  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  that  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  bringing  increased  excellence  to 
our  Nation's  educational  system. 

Nonpublic  education  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  is  a  natural  and 
necessary  complement  to  our  public  edu- 
cation system.  Today,  however,  nonpub- 
lic education  in  grades  1  through  12  is 
facing  a  financial  crisis  which  could 
force  the  disappearance  of  these  private 
schools  from  the  educational  scene. 

In  1965  there  were  approximately  6,- 
300,000  students  attending  nonpublic 
schools  in  grades  1  through  12.  Five  years 
later  that  number  had  dropped  to  5,500,- 
000.  In  the  same  time  the  cost  per  pupil 
of  education  has  continued  to  rise.  To- 
day it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  is  over 
$850  per  pupil  to  provide  the  educational 
needs  to  our  Nation's  students  on  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels. 

With  greatly  increased  costs,  the  re- 
maining nonpublic  schools  have  been  de- 
creasing. If  this  trend  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  the  near  future  there  wiU  be  a 
monopoly  in  the  education  field.  When- 
ever there  is  a  monopoly  there  is  usually 
a  lack  of  creativity,  a  lack  of  innovation, 
and  a  lack  of  excellence.  We  cannot  allow 
this  to  happen  in  an  area  that  is  so  im- 
portant to  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

Today  most  school  systems  are  in  se- 
rious difficulty  due  to  financial  problems 
and  overcrowded  conditions.  If  the  num- 
ber of  nonpublic  school  students,  who  are 
forced  to  enter  public  schools  continues 
to  increase  we  will  only  experience 
greater  difficulties  in  our  public  schools. 
What  we  need  to  do  is  to  reverse  the  trend 
and  provide  diversity  and  choice  in  edu- 
cation. 

My  bill  will  provide  a  $100  tax  credit 
per  pupil  for  elementary  and  secondary 
school  education.  This  will  provide  a 
family  a  $100  tax  credit  for  each  child 
who  attends  a  nonpublic  school  where 
the  tuition  costs  are  at  least  $100  per 
pupil. 

The  nonpublic  school  attended  must  be 
accredited  by  the  State,  offering  educa- 
tion at  any  grade  from  1  through  12  and 
the  school  must  not  discriminate  in  the 
admission  of  students,  in  the  hiring  of 
personnel,  or  in  any  other  activity,  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin. 

Those  who  desire  an  early  demise  of 
the  nonpublic  school  system  will  not 
view  favorably  this  legislation.  They  see 
any  assistance  to  the  other  systems  as  a 
major  threat  to  the  public  school  system. 
This  view  greatly  limits  the  role  that 
nonpublic  education  should  have  in  our 
society. 

However,  I  am  convinced  that  a  $100 
per  pupil  credit  will  not  challenge  or  de- 
stroy the  significance  of  public  educa- 
tion. The  economic  benefit  to  nonpublic 
schools  far  overshadows  any  potential 
harm  to  public  school. 
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At  a  time  when  new  methods  of  fi- 
nancing our  schools  are  being  sought  this 
legislation  is  quite  necessary  and  appro- 
priate. 

I  hope  this  legislation  receives  early 
attention  by  the  Congress. 


FOREIGN  TRADE 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  1.  1972 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  made 
the  point  several  times,  as  have  other 
Members  of  the  House,  that  a  restriction 
of  our  foreign  trade  would  damage— not 
help — our  domestic  employment  picture. 
Further  data  have  recently  emerged  to 
add  weight  to  this  argument.  The  United 
States-Japan  Trade  Council  has  recently 
published  figures  of  the  State-by-State 
export  to  Japan  and  the  number  of  jobs 
in  each  State  that  are  directly  created  by 
that  export  activity.  The  national  total 
is  305,037.  My  home  State  leads  the  Na- 
tion  with  29,879  jobs  related  to  exports  to 
Japan.  I  am  providing  for  the  Record 
the  list  of  States  and  their  respective  job 
dependence  on  trade  with  Japan: 

List  op  States 
[Rank,  State,  and  Jobs] 

1.  California,  29,879. 

2.  Washington,  24,747. 

3.  Illinois,  22,517. 

4.  New  York,  17,767. 

5.  Ohio,  15,932. 

6.  Oregon,  15,205. 

7.  Pennsylvania,  14,905. 

8.  Texas,  13.790. 

9.  West  Virginia,  12,427. 

10.  Iowa,  11,894. 

11.  Indiana,  10.294. 

12.  Kansas.  7,718. 

13.  Alaska.  7,352. 

14.  New  Jersey,  7,105. 

15.  Missouri,  7,025. 

16.  Virginia,  6,938. 

17.  Michigan.  6,781. 

18.  North  Carolina,  5,440. 

19.  Nebraska,  4.310. 

20.  Massachusetts,  4,303. 

21.  Colorado,  3,960. 

22.  Minnesota,  3,600. 

23.  Kentucky,  3.432. 

24.  Connecticut,  3,425. 

25.  Wisconsin,  3,266. 

26.  Montana,  3,028. 

27.  Alabama,  3.015. 

28.  Tennessee,  3.012. 

29.  Arizona,  3,005. 

30.  Louisiana,  2.968. 

31.  Arkansas,  2,731. 

32.  Florida,  2,473. 

33.  Maryland,  2,193. 

34.  South  Carolina,  2,189. 

35.  North  Dakota,  1,909. 

36.  Mississippi,  1,864. 

37.  Idaho,  1,761. 

38.  Georgia,  1,546. 

39.  New  Mexico.  1.508. 

40.  Oklahoma.  1,475. 

41.  Rhode  Island,  1.225. 

42.  Utah,  1.213. 

43.  South  Dakota,  936. 

44.  New  Hampshire,  653. 

45.  Hawaii,  584. 

46.  Delaware,  528. 

47.  Nevada,  519. 

48.  Maine,  293. 

49.  Vermont,  290. 
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50.  Wyoming,  75. 

51.  District  of  Columbia,  32. 
Total:  305,037. 


HE  DOES  MORE  THAN  DELIVER 
PAPERS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
once  young  Ronnie  Boydston  of  Austin, 
Tex.,  has  made  the  news  which  he  de- 
livers to  Austin  citizens  early  each 
morning. 

Recently,  his  alertness  and  sense  of 
duty  averted  what  may  well  have  been 
a  disastrous  gas  explosion.  His  quick  ac- 
tion may  well  have  saved  the  lives  of  sev- 
eral south  Austin  residents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  young  man's  actions 
are  worthy  of  our  attention,  and  Ronnie 
Boydston  deserves  our  hearty  praise. 
Ronnie  is  15  and  a  student  in  junior 
high,  yet  he  has  shown  courage  and 
initiative  and  a  concern  for  his  com- 
munity which  are  exemplary  to  all  of  us. 

Betty  MacNabb,  staff  writer  for  the 
Austin  American-Statesman,  tells  the 
story  of  this  young  man,  and  I  would  like 
to  share  that  story  with  the  Congress  at 
this  time : 

Carrier  Gives  Alarm  on  Gas — 

Alerts  Family 

(By  Betty  MacNabb) 

Daylight  was  gradually  pushing  the  dark 
from  the  foggy,  dreary  morning  when  Ron- 
nie Boydston  first  caught  the  unpleasant 
smell  on  a  South  Austin  street.  He  moved 
slowly  towards  the  source,  and  finally  stopped 
in  front  of  902  Bluebonnet. 

Here  the  smell  was  awful,  and  he  could 
hear  a  hissing  sound.  When  he  peered  closely 
at  the  grassy  area  near  the  curb,  he  could 
see  that  the  ground  was  puffed  up  and 
trembling. 

Still  clutching  his  shoulder  bag  half  full 
of  copies  of  The  Austin  American,  Ronnie 
sprinted  to  the  front  door  of  the  house. 
B.  M.  Baxter,  the  homeowner,  was  already 
awake  and  answered  his  knock. 

"The  gas,  Mr.  Baxter — it's  leaking  bad!" 

The  householder  telephoned  for  help,  and 
later  his  wife  telephoned  Ronnie's  mother, 
Mrs.  Porter  G.  Boydston,  905  Garner. 

"She  said  Ronnie  saved  their  lives,  and 
maybe  even  the  whole  neighborhood,"  the 
carrier's  proud  mother  reported.  "It  took 
the  gas  company  four  and  a  half  hours  to 
repair  the  break.  It  was  a  major  gas  main." 

To  Ronnie  15,  and  a  student  at  Porter 
Junior  High,  it  was  "old  hat" — another  ad- 
venture in  his  early  morning  rounds  as  a 
carrier  for  The  Austin  American. 

In  December,  he  was  throwing  papers 
down  Lund  Hill  on  his  South  Austin  route, 
and  heard  a  burglar  alarm  sounding.  He 
raced  six  blocks  back  to  his  own  home  and 
called  police.  Sure  enough  the  burglars  were 
caught  In  the  act. 

Ronnie  started  carrying  the  news — and 
on  the  side,  making  It — when  he  was  Just 
eight  years  old.  His  two  older  brothers.  Dar- 
ren and  Howard,  had  newspaper  routes  and 
Ronnie  couldn't  wait  to  get  Into  the  act — 
he  went  along  to  "help"  Darrell. 

"He  was  still  so  small  that  we  had  to 
pin  his  carrier  sack  up  on  his  shoulders  with 
safety  pins."  his  mother  said. 

Two  years  ago,  Ronnie  got  his  own  "little 
route" — 50  papers,  and  when  Darrell  retired 
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from  the  news  business  to  get  married,  Ron- 
nie took  over.  Ronnie  and  Howard  now  have 
the  entire  area  from  Barton  Springs  to 
Lamar,  Kinney  Avenue  to  Ashby  and  Robert 
E.  Lee  Rd. 

And  to  keep  it  In  the  family,  kid  sister 
Laurie,  now  8,  recently  started  going  along 
to  "help"  in  the  summer  months. 


NIXON'S  BID  FOR  PEACE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  a 
most  interesting  statement  in  the  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  Journal  of  January  27  con- 
cerning the  President's  efforts  for  peace 
in  Southeast  Asia.  I  insert  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time : 

Nixon's  Bid  For  Peace 

Surely  no  reasonable  person  could  expect 
a  president  to  do  more  than  Richard  Nixon 
has  In  his  quest  for  an  honorable  settlement 
of  the  Vietnam  War. 

His  Tuesday  night  announcement  that 
secret  negotiations  have  been  In  progress 
since  August  of  1969,  along  with  disclosure 
of  the  proposals  made  by  the  United  States, 
should  serve  to  wipe  out  all  doubt  among  all 
sincere  individuals  about  the  Vietnam  war 
In  a  manner  fair  to  all  parties. 

There  also  should  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  prefer  a  military  victory  that 
President  Nixon  Is  also  determined  to  con- 
tinue support  of  South  Vietnam  If  the  enemy 
falls  to  agree  to  a  settlement.  The  President 
clearly  now  Is  In  a  position  to  continue  devel- 
opment of  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program  at  the 
same  time  efforts  are  being  made  to  reach  a 
negotiated  settlement.  If  all  attempts  at 
negotiation  prove  fruitless,  Vletnamlzatlon 
win  remain  as  an  option,  an  honorable 
option. 

The  overall  thrust  of  Nixon's  settlement  ef- 
forts could  be  symbolized  by  the  national 
emblem  Itself — a  powerful  eagle  which 
clutches  weapons  of  war  In  one  claw  and 
oUve  branches  of  peace  In  the  other. 

As  was  suggested  by  the  President,  dis- 
closure of  the  long  series  of  secret  meetings 
and  secret  peace  offers  represents  an  effort 
to  tell  the  world  and  the  American  public 
Just  how  far  the  White  House  already  has 
gone.  It  was  an  attempt  to  bring  unity 
among  this  country's  leaders  so  that  Hanoi 
would  no  longer  entertain  the  hope  that  a 
new  and  weaker  American  president  might  be 
on  hand  for  negotiations  after  January  of 
1973. 

Just  as  antiwar  demonstrations  of  the  past 
have  served  to  bolster  Hanoi's  devious,  de- 
laying tactics  in  the  belief  that  American 
resolve  was  crumbling,  the  current  presiden- 
tial campaign  also  had  the  promise  of  giving 
the  enemy  cause  to  avoid  serious  negotia- 
tions at  least  until  after  the  November 
elections. 

It  Is  the  clear  duty  of  all  fair-minded 
Americans  to  get  behind  the  President  In 
a  unified  show  of  support  of  his  efforts  to 
settle  the  Vietnam  conflict  honorably.  Poli- 
tics should  be  put  aside  and  personal  ambi- 
tions channeled  Into  other  directions.  (Dem- 
ocratic presidential  contenders  will  find  am- 
ple grounds  on  which  to  campaign,  even  If 
they  completely  drop  their  constant  harping 
on  the  war  Issue.) 

As  we  see  It,  the  chances  for  settlement  will 
be  very  dim  as  long  as  Hanoi  can  cling  to 
the  notion  that  sooner  or  later  Americans 
win  give  up  and  knock  the  props  from  under 
the  South  Vietnamese  government. 

Although  the  prospect  of  an  Impartially 
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supervised  free  election  in  South  Vietnam  is 
no  doubt  totally  alien  to  Hanoi's  philosophy, 
this  specific  proposal  should  find  no  dis- 
agreement by  any  American  who  truly  be- 
lieves In  the  democratic  process.  President 
Thleu's  agreement  to  resign  one  month  prior 
to  such  an  election  and  thereby  surrender 
his  control  over  the  Saigon  government  fur- 
ther enhances  the  atmosphere  of  free  choice. 

Other  elements  of  the  eight-point  allied 
peace  plan  also  contain  reasonable  and  at- 
tractive provisions. 

It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  the  President  could 
go  much  deeper  Into  a  compromise  solution, 
apart  from  his  acknowledged  flexibility  on 
certain  mechanical  aspects  of  the  general 
plan.  Thus  it  appears  that  this  offer,  In  sub- 
stance, represents  a  final  offer.  Both  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam  seem  to 
have  gone  the  last  mile. 

From  this  time  on  the  monkey  is  on  Hanoi's 
back.  The  Vietnam  war  can  end  at  any  mo- 
ment If  the  enemy  will  merely  agree  m  prin- 
ciple to  this  latest  compromise  offer. 


THE   MUNDIALIZATION   OR   WORLD 
CITIZENSHIP  MOVEMENT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new 
movement  known  as  mundialization  or 
world  citizenship  in  which  a  city  pro- 
claims its  world  citizenship  and  declares 
itself  to  be  a  "world  city"  has  begun  to 
take  place  in  the  United  States.  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.;  Richland,  Ohio;  San  An- 
selmo,  Calif.;  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  have 
declared  their  world  citizenship.  Such 
acts  smack  of  secession  from  the  Union. 
Citizenship  entails  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities as  well  as  rights.  How  can  any 
citizen  in  good  conscience  pledge  al- 
legiance to  two  sovereigns  or  to  one  coun- 
try and  an  international  organization 
at  the  same  time?  Dual  citizenship  is  a 
legal  as  well  as  moral  impossibility. 

There  can  be  no  United  Nations  and  at 
the  same  time,  a  United  States.  One  can- 
not give  dual  allegiance  to  the  U.N.  and 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  For  the 
U.N.  to  advance  or  grow  in  effectiveness, 
the  sovereign  United  States  with  our 
constitutional  liberties  and  our  tradi- 
tional living  standards  and  cultm-e  must 
be  diminished  or  destroyed. 

In  an  address  to  the  Fifth  Ward  Repub- 
lican Club  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  No- 
vember 11,  1971,  Mrs.  Don  H.  "Stella" 
Sollars  discussed  mundialization  as  well 
as  several  other  aspects  of  the  United 
Nations.  She  pointed  to  UNESCO  as  the 
source  of  attacks  on  the  concept  of  the 
Christian  family  and  the  system  of 
American  justice.  Drawing  upon  dis- 
cussions of  the  Sixth  Conference  of  the 
United  Nations  held  in  Belgrade,  she  also 
showed  how  the  United  Nations  plans  to 
exploit  the  ecology  issue  to  decentralize 
industry  and  population  throughout  the 
world  and  to  control  population. 

Because  I  deem  it  important  that  our 
colleagues  know  about  this  international 
secessionist  movement,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  Mrs.  Sol- 
lars' address : 
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Address  bt  Mrs.  Don  H.    (Stella)    Sollars 

Let  me  quote  to  you  from  a  warning  that 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  made  to  us  on  the 
future  of  the  United  Nations.  And  I  think 
we  should  pay  particular  heed  to  his  words, 
because  after  all,  he  was  the  only  conserva- 
tive participant.  In  the  Ideological  sense,  In 
a  world  leadership  group  that  Included 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  Joseph  Stalin,  de  Gaulle, 
and  the  now  silent  nationalist  Chiang  Kai- 
shek.  I  quote.  "Let  me  declare,  however, 
that  the  progress  and  freedom  of  all  the 
peoples  in  the  world,  under  a  reign  of  law 
enforced  by  a  world  organization,  will  not 
come  to  pass  .  .  .  nor  will  the  age  of  plenty 
begin,  without  the  persistent,  faithful,  and 
above  all,  fearless  exertions  of  the  British 
and  American  systems  of  society". 

Now,  I  need  hardly  remind  anyone  here 
tonight  .  .  .  that  that  system  of  society  to 
which  Sir  Winston  referred,  as  being  British 
and  American,  has  undergone  radical  change, 
a  change  so  radical  in  fact,  that  one  wonders 
really  if  the  term  "free  enterprise  society" 
really  applies.  Now  is  the  time,  if  ever,  while 
we  still  do  have  some  ot  the  vestiges  of  a 
free  society,  and  one  in  which  private  enter- 
prise can  still  survive,  while  we  still  have 
our  freedom  of  speech  .  .  .  now  is  the  time, 
even  in  these  latter  days  ...  to  examine 
what  the  forces  are  that  have  endeavored  to 
change  our  American  way  of  life,  that  we 
love  so  much  .  .  .  and  what  has  been  the 
strategy  they  have  used 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  .  .  .  the  American 
system  has  been  under  a  vigorous  onslaught. 
Our  very  way  of  life  has  been  attacked.  Our 
very  institutions  that  we  believed  were  in- 
vulnerable have  come  under  fire  The  Christ- 
ian family  unit  is  endangered  by  proponents 
of  commune  families,  single  parent  concepts, 
even  homosexual  fam.i;ies!  And  the  propo- 
nents are  not,  as  once  they  would  have  been, 
considered  to  be  outcasts  of  our  society  .  .  . 
Instead  many  of  them  are  the  so-called  In- 
tellectuals .  .  .  professors  In  our  state  funded 
universities  .  .  .  The  University  of  Missouri 
in  Kansas  City,  has  a  "Family  Study"  De- 
partment that  is  anything  but  what  Its  name 
implies.  Check  Into  it  some  time. 

Now,  the  men  and  women  who  .suggest 
these  perverted  alternatives  to  a  Christian 
way  of  life  go  unchallenged  in  our  schools. 
Partly  because  of  apathy  on  the  part  of  par- 
ents .  .  .  but  partly  because  of  complacency 
on  our  part  about  the  permanency  of  our 
Christian  way  of  life.  But  I  would  caution 
you  tonight  against  such  complacency. 

One  aspect  in  our  rush  toward  forced  social 
change  Is  most  evident  to  me.  It  Is  this. 
Never,  in  my  scrutiny  of  all  the  popular 
media  do  I  hear  of  an  editorial  position  of 
criticism  being  taken.  You  will  hear  these 
strange  new  ideas  propounded  in  colleges.  In 
governmental  agencies,  all  the  way  to  the 
President's  White  House  Conference  of 
Youth.  Never  do  you  hear  anyone  in  the  na- 
tional media  take  the  position  that  such 
philosophies  run  contrary  to  the  word  of 
God,  and  are  a  corruption  of  the  laws  of  this 
land  that  our  legislators  are  bound  to  uphold. 
Instead.  In  a  spirit  of  so-called  objectivity, 
and  under  the  banner  of  American  free 
speech  and  fair  play  .  .  .  profanity  and  Im- 
morality are  publicized  and  pollute  the  air 
that  our  clilldren  must  breathe. 

Now  I  suppose  that  you  are  glancing  at 
your  programs,  and  saying  "what  has  all 
this  got  to  do  with  the  United  Nations"?  and 
to  this  I  will  reply  that  If  you  follow  the  trail, 
the  clearly  marked  trail,  that  leads  to  those 
that  would  attack  the  very  concept  of  the 
Christian  family,  the  very  system  of  Ameri- 
can justice  and  its  civil  freedoms  .  .  .  you  will 
find  yourself  looking  straight  at  those  who 
form  the  strategic  goals  of  International  edu- 
cation under  the  front  name  of  UNESCO  .  .  . 
a  communist  dominated  organization. 

In  1911,  Pope  Pius  XI,  anticipating  our  siir- 
vival -crisis,  warned  us  to  pray  for  the  sur- 
vival of  the  "family",  and  of  the  American 
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family.  Here  are  some  words  on  this  sub- 
ject .  .  .  "The  Christian  family  is  the  back- 
bone of  every  country.  When  the  forces  of 
Satan  successfully  attack  it.  that  country 
becomes  another  Slave  State,  and  thence- 
forth the  Fourth  commandment  ceases  to 
be."' 

So  now  I  am  ready  to  quote  to  you  out  of 
one  of  UNESCO's  own  guide  books.  The 
source  Is  the  notorious  "Toward  World  Un- 
derstanding" series  published  In  Paris.  It 
caused  such  an  uproar  that  UNESCO  quickly 
recalled  the  copies.  However,  the  philosophy 
contained  therein  is  Implemented  In  Ameri- 
can text  books  and  guides  to  teachers.  Now 
listen  to  this  .  .  .  "UNESCO  proposed  that 
social  scientists  should  take  the  lead  In  pro- 
moting new  attitudes.  UNESCO  believes  that 
such  social  scientists  should  study  even  such 
fundamental  things  as  the  way  we  bring  up 
our  children."  Interesting,  isn't  this,  in  the 
light  of  the  Child  Advocacy  Bill  S.  2007?  An- 
other quote — 

"There  are  alternative  solutions  to  social 
problems:  Polygamy  is  one  alternative  to 
monogamy,  and  polyandry  (communes)  Is 
another.  UNESCO  states  that  any  one  of  the 
three  can  be  a  way  of  life  which  provides  a 
stable  homj."  Under  a  chapter  entitled  So- 
cial Obstacles  to  Education  there  is  a  state- 
ment that  the  aim  of  the  seminar  is  to 
formulate  an  educational  program  leading  to 
world-mindedness  .  .  .  and  Judging  by  the 
views  of  many  students  In  college  today  it  has 
been  accomplished.  Elsewhere  there  is  the 
quote  that  'children  are  infected  with  na- 
tionalism In  the  home'  and  It  Is  the  re-' 
sponslbility  of  the  teacher  to  undo  such 
harm  " 

And  now  I  will  add  that  our  research  shows 
that  American  educators  have  abdicated 
their  responsibility  of  the  moral  and  patri- 
otic leadership  of  our  young  people,  and  have 
relinquished  the  Idea  of  teaching  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  American  system,  in  favor 
of  these  teachings  so  stated  in  UNESCO 
Guidelines. 

Further,  in  our  national  commitment  to 
the  United  Nations  Treaty  Law  .  .  .  which 
Is  fast  becoming  the  law  of  this  land  today 
because  it  replaces  the  law  of  our  American 
Constitution  in  many  instances  .  ,  .  our  leg- 
islators in  Washington  have  themselves  for- 
saken their  Christian  obligations — in  favor 
of  a  way  of  life  propounded  by  an  organiza- 
tion dominated  by  Communist  atheist  philos- 
ophies. So  now  do  you  understand  the  shift 
of  opinion  in  America  today?  Many  of  our 
young  Journalists  today  do  not  even  under- 
stand the  word  "national  loyalty"  as  we 
know  it.  And  it  is  because  they  have  been 
subjected  to  a  national  education  brainwash 
program ! 

Our  research  into  the  subversion  of  Amer- 
ican education  led  us  to  John  Dewey, 
"Father"  of  American  education.  John  Dewey 
fell  In  love  with  things  Russian  while  he 
was  there  early  In  this  century.  He  embraced 
their  current  program  of  permissive  non- 
graded  education.  But  let  me  note,  too,  that 
the  Russians  themselves,  when  they  saw  the 
disastrous  effects  of  this  type  of  education 
on  their  youth,  returned  to  a  strict  and  tra- 
ditional form  of  education.  Not  so  with  John 
Dewey.  When  he  and  a  group  of  American 
educationalists  returned  home  to  America, 
they  proceeded  to  restructure  American  ed- 
ucation. History  and  geography  became  So- 
cial Studies,  and  into  these  textbooks  were 
written  the  moral  concepts  of  a  strange  re- 
ligion .  .  .  Secular  Humanism.  For  John 
Dewey,  like  many  of  our  leading  Intellectuals 
was  a  Secular  Humanist.  For  a  Secular  Hu- 
manist there  Is  no  standard  of  right  or  wrong. 
He  contends  if  society  were  not  structured 
with  a  place  for  right  or  wTong,  that  man 
could  do  no  wrong.  (One  reason  for  our  very 
liberal  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court,  because 
some  of  them  have  been  Secular  Humanists.) 
Secular  Humanists  refuse  to  believe  In  the 
existence  of  Ood.  This  Is  the  real  reason  why 
prayer  was  taken  out  of  school. 
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In  1933.  John  Dewey  was  one  of  many  who 
signed  the  Secular  Humanist  Manifesto 
which  stated,   amcng   other  things 

Fourisenth  Amendment:  The  humanists 
are  firmly  convinced  that  existing  acquisi- 
tive and  profit-motivated  society  has  shown 
Itself  to  be  inadequate  and  that  a  radical 
change  In  methcds,  controls  and  motives 
must  be  Instituted.  A  socialized  and  cooper- 
ative economic  order  must  be  established  to 
the  end  that  equitable  distribution  of  the 
means  of  life  be  possible.  Humanists  demand 
a  shared  life  in  a  shared  world." 

Along  with  Mr.  John  Dewey's  signature 
you  will  find  the  signature  of  Dr.  Raymond 
Bragg,  of  All  Souls  Unitarian  Church?  Right 
here  In  Kansas  City.  And  what  Is  Dr.  Bragg 
doing  today?  Well  he  is  still  busy  as  a  beaver 
furthering  cause  of  humanism  .  .  .  and  believe 
it  or  not.  he  is  working  like  a  beaver  sup- 
porting a  United  Nations  totalitarian  rule 
applied  to  this  country  ...  of  which  an  Im- 
portant detail  seems  to  be  getting  city  and 
state  governments  and  student  bodies  mun- 
dialized! 

So  here  at  last  is  that  strange  new  word. 
"Mundlallzed".  Note  how  It  rhymes  with 
"Naturalized".  .  .  .  Perhaps  this  Is  what  took 
me  to  the  Department  of  Immigration, 
which, — note  this!  Is  under  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
whole  Is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts 
and  remembering  that  when  Hawaii  became 
the  49th  State  .  .  .  that  something  of  the 
sovereignty  of  Hawaii  was  absorbed  Into  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  I  thought 
it  pertinent  to  ask  if  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  would  undergo  a  change,  say, 
if  the  whole  of  America,  by  state  and  city. 
became  mundialized,  or  a  part  of  a  greater 
world  government.  And  this  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, Is  what  would  indeed  happen.  For 
there  is  a  dLstinct  possibility  that  the  process 
of  one  world  citizenship  will  in  fact  finally 
rob  you  and  me  of  the  ultimate  protection 
of  our  American  citizenship,  and  will  In  the 
result,  make  our  American  Constitution  sub- 
ject In  Its  Infallibility  to  the  Revised  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  If  this  Is  allowed  to 
go  unchecked,  then  the  decision  of  our  very 
citizenship  will  be  decided  by  the  body  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  World,  and  not  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Think  about  It. 

This  Is  not  a  matter  for  publication  but  an 
official  In  the  Department  of  Immigration  said 
that  "probably  I  had  discovered  a  sinister 
conspiracy." 

Now  those  people  who  choose  to  believe 
that  the  United  Nations  is  merely  a  polite 
debating  society,  where  nations  go  for  co- 
operative advice,  should  take  a  second  look 
at  the  United  Nations  as  an  autonomous 
body,  guaranteeing  diplomatic  and  national 
Immunity  to  its  employees,  and  with  laws 
that  supersede  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

And  if.  as  the  United  Federalists,  and  the 
One-Worlders.  such  as  I>r.  Raymond  Bragg 
...  Dr.  Leslie  Koltal  of  Kansas  City's  Junior 
Colleges,  and  Dr.  Normal  Royall  of  XTMKC 
want,  will  have  an  International  police  force 
capable  of  enforcing  such  laws.  Here  Is  a 
copy  of  the  student  position  stating  such 
aims.  And  here  is  a  map,  drawn  up  by  agents 
of  the  UN,  of  United  Nations  forces  sched- 
uled to  be  garrisoned  In  America  .  .  .  and 
note,  there  are  Mongolians,  Africans  .  .  .  but 
few  Americans! 

Having  looked  at  the  successful  strategy 
employed  by  some  educators  on  the  philoso- 
phy of  our  youth  today,  I  would  like  to  ques- 
tion at  this  point,  whether  the  timing  of  the 
18-year  vote  Is  coincidental,  or  if  it  has  come 
at  a  time  when  the  balance  of  opinion  could 
be  crucial? 

Let  me  quote  from  a  few  documents  that 
are  circulated  wherever  there  Is  a  movement 
toward  mundlallzatlon,  just  to  Illustrate  my 
point.  Prom  All  Saints  Unitarian  Church 
mundlallzatlon  ceremony  comes  this  state- 
ment, 

"whereas  we  wish  to  make  manifest  that 
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we  are  citizens  of  the  world,  as  we  are  citi- 
sens  of  the  United  States. 

here  are  some  excerpts  from  a  paper  on  the 
student  position  at  UMKC  which  by  some 
coincidence  is  identical  with  the  position  of 
the  World  Federalists. 

"we  postulate  that  the  nations  oT  the 
world  must  yield  a  portion  of  their  sover- 
eignty to  form  an  effective  world  government 
In  order  to  become  federated."  And  If  you 
wonder  about  the  brave  new  world  they  plan 
for  you  to  live  In  .  .  .  here  Is  a  description — 

1.  Consideration  of  a  single  monetary  sys- 
tem. 

2.  Equalization  of  standards  of  living  in 
the  world. 

3.  Elimination  of  tariffs. 

4.  Agreement  on  universal  control  of  the 
costs  of  natural  resources.  As  well  as  univer- 
sal price,  wage,  and  production  cost  controls. 
Subsidization  of  nations  with  negative  bal- 
ance of  trade  and  negative  balance  of  pay- 
ments (Just  watch  what  President  Nixon 
brings  back  from  Red  China  by  way  of  solu- 
tions ! ) 

Well,  friends,  for  all  this,  our  starry  eyed 
college  students  propose  there  should  be 
world  law,  world  court,  and  a  world  police 
force  to  enforce  the  above! 

Now,  If  you  think  that  the  ambition  of  the 
one-worlders  stops  at  these  modest  goals,  you 
are  wrong  .  .  .  for  there  Is  more  to  come. 

This  "so-Called  debating  society",  or  hall 
of  peaceful  arbitration.  In  June  laid  claim  to 
70 '>  of  the  world's  seabed,  and  surrounding 
atmosphere.  Don't  you  think  that  even  Napo- 
leon would  have  been  Impressed  at  such  a 
cool  acquisition? 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  issue  that 
we  are  being  Inundated  with.  The  so-called 
"problems"  of  ecology.  If  time  permitted  I 
could  document  for  you  here,  how  all  the 
seeds  of  social  unrest  In  oiu-  country  today 
were  sown  In  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion. Women's  Lib,  the  Black  Civil  Rightist 
movements,  "bussing"  .  .  .  and  I  am  sure  all 
of  you  present  tonight  know  the  real  origin 
of  the  wars  In  Korea  and  Vietnam 

But  how  many  of  you  know  that  It  will  be 
through  ecology,  from  the  "humane"  seizure 
of  world  resources,  of  the  air  we  breathe,  of 
the  seas  we  sail  in,  that  the  United  Nations 
will  make  its  true  nature  felt? 

One  of  the  necessities,  as  Americans  saw  it, 
In  first  setting  up  the  United  Nations  was  to 
put  off  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  war.  Well, 
this  sort  of  nuclear  blackmail  practiced  on 
a  global  scale  worked  for  the  Communists. 
Now  we  have  another  form  of  blackmail  or 
coercion.  It  Is  in  the  form  of  a  giant  ecological 
scare  that  has  been  whipped  up  In  this  coun- 
try by  liberal  reporters,  liberal  professors,  and 
liberal  politicians.  It  enjoys  wide  publicity  In 
the  media,  and  has  fooled  even  the  most  In- 
telligent thinking  Americans. 

The  statistics  that  are  being  used  to  postu- 
late population  can  have  no  basis  In  fact  be- 
cause they  cannot  take  into  account  such  un- 
knowns as  fertility  rates  and  death  rates.  But 
in  fact,  what  we  do  have  on  Earth  today  Is 
3.000,000,000  people.  Most  of  us  get  alarmed 
when  we  are  given  a  picture  of  planet  Earth 
careening  into  space  with  all  these  people, 
ever  multiplying  on  It.  But  let  me  give  you  a 
concrete  idea  of  what  these  population  fig- 
ures mean.  Dr.  Rice,  of  Notre  Dame  Law 
School,  proves  this  out.  Now  listen  care- 
fully ...  if  all  these  3,000,000,000  people  were 
to  stand  together,  each  one  In  the  middle  of 
6  square  feet  of  space,  they  still  would  not 
fiU  Suffolk  County,  a  small  part  of  New  York 
State's  Long  Island.  Now  Is  there  anyone 
here,  tonight,  who  believes  that  this  Is  cause 
for  alarm? 

Yet  wild  forms  of  Ogden  Nash  nonsense 
rhetoric  were  recorded  In  the  recent  Sixth 
Conference  of  the  United  Nations  In  Belgrade. 
Listen  to  this  from  V  Thant:  "the  preserva- 
tion of  our  planet  has  become  of  Increasing 
concern    to    the    United    Nations"    and— 
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"Mother  Earth  Is  a  tiny  space  ship,  orbiting 
the  sun,  but  with  no  celestial  neighbor  near 
at  hand.  Given  the  earth  as  a  closed  system, 
the  following  theorems  are  Inescapable. 

1.  Pollution  above  tolerable  level 

2.  Population  above  tolerable  level 

3.  Diminishing  to  zero  resources." 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  problems  of  pollu- 
tion are  open  to  lengthy  discussions  and  all 
have  definite  solutions  within  the  techno- 
logical framework  of  American  industry  to- 
day ...  let  alone  tomorrow.  But  the  sig- 
nificant point  I  want  to  bring  out  here  to- 
night is  that  the  United  Nations  proposes 
to  solve  these  problems  for  us  .  .  .  backed  by 
World  Law,  enforced  by  a  World  Police  Force ! 

They  tell  us  In  the  records  of  the  same 
Sixth  Conference,  that  they  Intend  to  bring 
the  world  population  under  control,  and  to 
undertake  to  define  a  "quality  of  life.  "  By 
this  they  mean  who  has  a  fit  life  to  live,  and 
who  is  fit  to  live.  Besides  birth  control 
measures  the  elitist  philosophy  runs  the 
gamut  from  abortion  to  euthanasia.  Further 
on,  we  are  interested  to  learn,  that  the 
United  Nations  has  some  definite  Ideas  on 
how  high  population  density  In  urban  areas 
has  harmful  Impact  on  people  and  on  the 
environment  .  .  .  and  how  International  en- 
vironmental planning  should  Include  reason- 
able measures  to  decentralize  Industry  and 
population.  I  would  remind  you  that  only 
those  people  who  have  witnessed  a  Commu- 
nist takeover,  as  I  did  in  China,  can  grasp 
the  total  significance  of  this  last  statement! 

I  would  say  that  we  have  just  witnessed 
the  greatest  pronouncement  of  Imperialism 
In  world  history  .  .  .  because  listen  to  this.  . . . 

"The  United  Nations  Environment  Role: 
Because  more  than  70 '^'o  of  the  Earth's  sur- 
face and  atmosphere  lie  outside  the  limits  of 
national  jurisdiction,  the  United  Nations 
^^Organization  should  give  special  attention 
and  protection  to  this  area."  So  perhaps  we 
should  call  this  other  ^0%  of  this  Earth  the 
United  Nation's  Protectorate." 

And  ladles  and  gentlemen,  you  may  rest  as- 
sured that  our  children  have  been  well  pre- 
pared In  the  discipline  of  acceptance  of  such 
philosophies,  because,  referring  back  to  edu- 
cation, they  have  been  studying  "ecology", 
in  schools  across  the  nation,  out  of  this  "En- 
vironmental Handbook"  written  expressly 
under  the  auspices  of  UNESCO. 

For  those  people  who  still  believe  that  the 
United  Nations  Organization  is  a  debating 
society,  I  would  say  .  .  .  it's  some  debating 
society! 

Here's  an  interesting  fact  In  the  realm  of 
ecology  .  .  .  does  It  now  surprise  anyone 
here,  after  what  I  have  Just  said,  that  Earth 
Day  .  .  .  May  1  .  .  .  celebrated  by  ecol- 
ogical movements,  and,  I  believe,  endorsed  by 
President  Nixon  .  .  .  Just  happens  to  be 
Lenin's  Birthday?  I  understand  from  reliable 
sources  that  Russian  newspapers  carried  pic- 
tures of  American  students  celebrating  Earth 
Day  .  .  .  and  assailing  "Industry"  or  capital- 
ism! Another  Interesting  fact  mentioned  to 
me  by  Ray  James,  whom  you  probably  know 
as  our  legislator  In  Jefferson  City,  Is  that  the 
Russian  word  for  Peace  Is  the  same  as  their 
word  for  one  world.  So  now  which  way  do 
you  read  the  Peace  Symbol? 

Back  to  the  students'  proposal  for  the  Penn 
Valley  mundlallzatlon  process  .  .  .  "let  us 
give  the  United  Nations  a  police  force  to  en- 
force these  rules." 

Now,  ladles  and  gentlemen  .  .  .  this  is  what 
the  World  Federalists  say  they  want  .  .  .  this 
Is  what  mundlallzatlon  is  all  about  .  .  .  and 
by  some  strange  coincidence  It  Is  also  what 
the  Coramunlsts  want.  This  above  all !  Now 
Is  the  time  for  us  to  ask  ourselves.  Do  we 
want  it? 

On  September  25,  1971  the  Mayor's  United 
Nations  Day  Committee  voted  without  dis- 
sent to  recommend  that  the  City  Council  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  adopt  a  declaration 
of  the  world  citizenship  of  Kansas  City  and 
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that  institutions  be  encouraged  to  declare 
themselves  mundlallzed.  We  will  give  these 
good  people  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  .  .  . 
we  will  say,  "Forgive  them,  they  know  not 
what  they  did." 

But  I'll  wager  that  somebody  at  City  Hall 
knew  very  well  what  they  were  doing  .  .  . 
because  on  calling  City  Hall  to  find  out  the 
stage  of  the  declaration  I  learned  that  It  was 
m  the  hands  of  the  Municipal  Court  Com- 
mittee. Remember  .  .  .  the  Department  of 
Naturalization  comes  under  the  Department 
of  Justice?  So  don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that 
mundlallzatlon  of  Kansas  City  is  going  to  be 
a  simple  flag-waving,  brotherly-love  token. 
And  if  you  dig  hard  enough  you  will  also 
learn  that  our  City  Fathers  In  adopting  such 
a  declaration  will  also  pledge  an  offering  of 
1   100  of  I'c  of  Kansas  City's  total  revenue! 

Friends,  the  pen  Is  mightier  than  the 
sword  .  .  .  yes,  we  can  preserve  our  liberties, 
save  our  Constitution  .  .  .  keep  this  a  God- 
fearing country  by  getting  busy  with  our 
pens  .  .  .  and  telling  our  congressmen,  our 
councilmen,  our  schoolboard  members,  our 
ministers,  our  newspapers,  yes  our  President, 
that  they  cannot  use  oiu-  tax  money  to  de- 
stroy our  American  system  of  government  or 
to  steal  our  children  away  from  us. 

Now,  I  think  to  many  Americans  the  most 
horrifying  part  about  the  last  war  was  the 
evidence  that  Hitler  made  no  bones  about 
his  plans  ...  he  published  them  in  Meln 
Kampf  with  the  arrogance  that  Is  typical 
of  totalitarianism  .  .  .  and  an  entire  nation 
was  swept  into  a  false  dream.  There  too.  the 
key  was  an  elitist  philosophy,  with  genocide, 
and  euthanasia  as  prominent  symptoms. 
Well,  then,  Americans  reflect,  lest  It  hap- 
pen here  .  .  .  because  the  United  Nations 
with  the  same  arrogance  of  totalitarianism 
has  written  the  similar  blueprint  for  those 
who  will  read  It  with  their  eyes  open. 
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HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNECTICTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sierra 
Club  has  traditionally  performed  a  vital 
and  welcome  service  to  all  Americans 
who  cherish  what  is  left  of  the  American 
wilderness. 

Exemplary  of  the  Sierra  Club's  high 
regard  and  deep  respect  for  the  natural 
beauty  found  throughout  the  Nation  is 
the  club's  magnificent  calendar  which  is 
treasured  by  thase  fortunate  enough  to 
have  one  in  their  possession.  The  1972 
wilderness  calendar  contains  many 
beautiful  photographs,  including  Can- 
yonlands  National  Park,  blooming  cactus 
in  Utah,  Saint  Mark's  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  Florida,  fall  foliage,  and  Olm- 
sted Trail  way  on  Staten  Island. 

It  is  of  particular  pride  to  all  of  us 
from  Connecticut  that  the  Sierra  Club 
chose  to  represent  the  month  of  January 
with  a  lovely  photograph  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  estuary.  Photographer 
Dennis  Stock  has  captured  the  splendid 
simplicity  and  tranquility  of  the  Con- 
necticut shoreline,  an  artistic  work  which 
will  appear  in  his  forthcoming  volume  of 
photographs  entitled  "The  Edge  of  Life." 

The  Sierra  Club  should  be  congratu- 
lated for  its  creative  calendar,  which  in- 
clude "Connecticut  River  estuary"  among 
its  photographic  display. 
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HIGH  MARKS  FOR  BNDD  IN 
NATION'S   DRUG   FIGHT 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
serious  aspect  of  the  Nation's  struggle 
against  drug  addiction  is  supply.  Educa- 
tion, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  will 
avail  us  nothing  unless  we  can  effectively 
cut  off  the  heroin  reaching  us  from  for- 
eign countries. 

Unfortunately,  key  efforts  in  this  area 
are  bein:?  overlooked.  The  problems  of 
surveillance  and  seizure  are  immense 
when  you  consider  the  numerous  ports 
of  enti-y  into  the  United  States  and  the 
variety  of  ways  to  smuggle  heroin. 

Nevertheless,  significant  inroads  are 
being  made  in  reducing  the  illicit  flow 
of  druss  into  the  Nation  through  the 
efforts  of  a  seldom  heralded,  hardwork- 
ing bureau. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Efanger- 
ous  Drugs,  headed  by  John  E,  Ingersoll, 
has  done  a  superb  job  in  reducing  the 
Illicit  supply  of  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs.  Organized  in  1968  BNDD's  budget 
has  increased  from  $14.1  million  a  year 
to  $65.1  million,  and  its  force  of  special 
agents  strengthened  from  600  to  1.323. 

How  well  BNDD  is  doing  its  job  is  indi- 
cated by  a  preliminary  report  on  its  ac- 
tivities for  1971.  Among  other  things,  it 
reveals  that  heroin  seized  last  year 
amounted  to  a  138-percent  increase  over 
the  previous.  The  increased  seizures  had 
a  street  value  sale  of  $740  million  over 
the  S3 11  million  reported  for  1970. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  would  be  the  first  to  ad- 
mit that,  while  these  figures  represent  a 
record  confiscation  of  heroin,  the  job  is 
far  from  finished.  However,  we  feel  the 
report  offers  gratifying  evidence  that  the 
fight  against  drug  smuggling  is  being 
pressed  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  re- 
sources, and  Mr.  Ingersoll  and  his  BNDD 
staff  deserve  the  highest  marks.  Mr. 
Ingersoll's  report  follows: 

Mr.  Ingersoll's  Report 
Preliminary  1971  reports  show  that  special 
agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  (BNDD)  removed  an  unprece- 
dented $920  million  worth  of  narcotics  and 
dangerovis  drugs  from  the  worldwide  Illicit 
market,  John  E.  Ingersoll,  BNDD  Director, 
announced  today. 

A  record  equivalent  of  3,784  pounds  of 
heroin  was  seized  In  BNDD  domestic  and 
foreign  Investigations.  This  figure  reflects  an 
Increase  of  138  per  cent  over  the  1970  fig- 
ure of  1.593  pounds. 

(This  total  figure  Includes  heroin,  mor- 
phine base  and  opium.  A  pound  of  morphine 
base  will  yield  one  pound  of  heroin.  Ten 
pounds  of  opium  will  yield  one  pound  of 
heroin.) 

The  street  value  In  the  United  States  of 
the  3.784  pounds  of  heroin  Is  $740  million, 
compared  with  $311  million  for  the  1970 
figure. 

"These  figures  of  our  last  year's  work  are 
visible  proof  that  BNDD  has  developed  a  solid 
foundation  that  Is  bringing  positive  results," 
Mr.  Ingersoll  said. 

All  other  drug  categories  In  the  combined 
domestic  and  foreign  BNDD  seizure  tally  for 
1971  showed  marked  advances. 

Arrests  by  BNDD  special  agents,  both  do- 
mestically and  In  conjunction  with  foreign 
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authorities,  rose  significantly  both  In  quan- 
tity and  quality. 

A  case  which  Involves  an  alleged  Interna- 
tional heroin  conspiracy  resulted  In  the  ar- 
rest by  BNDD  of  a  major  suspect  In  New 
York  who  Is  accused  of  Importing  1,500 
pounds  of  pure  heroin  Into  the  United  States 
during  the  past  17  months.  A  number  of  his 
associates,  both  here  and  In  France,  have 
also  been  arrested. 

In  another  case  centered  In  New  Tork, 
BNDD  special  agents  arrested  a  major  sus- 
pect who  was  Identified  in  1968  by  a  Senate 
Subcommittee  as  the  head  of  an  organized 
crime  group.  A  number  of  other  major  sus- 
pects were  arrested  In  the  case. 

Domestic  BNDD  arrests  totaled  3.512,  a 
98  per  cent  jump  over  1970.  Cooperative 
BNDD/state/local  arrests  were  up  71  per  cent 
to  2,612.  Cooperative  BNDD/forelgn  arrests 
rose  from  188  to  394,  an  Increase  of  110  per 
cent. 

A  major  heroin  tra£Qcklng  organization  was 
broken  up  In  France  In  early  October  when 
43  suspects  were  arrested  by  French  police 
and  two  other  suspects  were  arrested  by 
Spanish  police.  These  arrests  came  after  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  Investigation  by  BNDD 
special  agents  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

In  1971,  BNDD  also  put  strong  emphasis  on 
expanding  its  overseas  operation  to  gain 
strong  alliances  with  key  countries  in  inter- 
dicting drugs  at  their  sources. 

"We  have  set  milestones  In  our  coopera- 
tive effort  with  foreign  governments  and  the 
record  seizures  last  year  of  heroin  and 
morphine  base  in  Europe  is  indicative  of  this 
fact,"  Mr.  Ingersoll  said. 

A  cryptic  cablegram  from  Mexico  saying, 
"Son  is  ill,"  caused  two  Frenchmen  to  oSload 
a  U.S.  bound  1971  Citroen  at  Cadiz,  Spain, 
and  head  back  to  France.  On  June  4  at 
Valencia,  Spain,  the  car  was  seized  and  a 
then  record  249  pounds  of  heroin  was  found 
in  traps  In  the  car. 

BNDD  special  agents  In  Prance  and  Spain, 
cooperating  with  police  of  those  countries, 
had  the  car  under  continual  surveillance. 

On  September  19,  In  New  York,  BNDD  and 
Customs  agents  seized  a  1971  Jaguar  which 
had  200  fKJunds  of  heroin  secreted  In  It.  Five 
people  were  arrested.  Again,  the  traffickers 
didn't  know  that  BNDD  special  agents  In 
Europe,  cooperating  with  police  of  several 
countries,  kept  a  close  eye  on  the  car 
throughout  its  long  journey. 

A  record  heroin  seizure  for  France  of  233 
pounds  of  heroin  was  effected  on  October 
18  In  a  case  developed  and  executed  Jointly 
by  BNDD  agents  In  Paris  and  the  French 
police. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  said  that  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  has  actively  participated  In 
the  cooperative  effort  and  Is  Joining  In  many 
operations. 

Another  focal  point  of  BNDD  expansion. 
Mr.  Ingersoll  said,  has  been  the  opening  of 
offices  in  Germany. 

Joint  BNDD  and  German  police  operations 
have  resulted  in  large  seizures  of  illicit  drugs, 
particularly  hashish  and  morphine  base. 

For  example,  on  June  17,  BNDD  special 
agents  in  Frankfurt  and  Paris  developed  a 
case  which  resulted  in  the  seizure  of  198 
pounds  of  morphine  base  in  Frankfurt.  Two 
persons  were  arrested. 

"These  seizures  and  arrests  point  out  our 
concerted  effort  to  not  only  neutralize  traf- 
ficking organizations,  but  to  cut  off  the 
source  of  supplies  to  the  clandestine  heroin 
laboratories  whose  prime  market  Is  the 
United  States,"  Mr.  Ingersoll  said. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  said  that  the  Mexican- Ameri- 
can cooperative  effort  is  gaining  momentum 
and  producing  striking  results. 

The  Mexican-American  agreement,  which 
began  in  1969,  has  already  resulted  In  the 
destruction  of  more  than  10,350  illicit  opium 
poppy  fields  and  thousands  of  acres  of  mari- 
huana. 
The  Joint  enforcement  effort  with  Mexico 
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was  highlighted  on  December  10,  when  BNDD 
special  agents,  working  with  Baja  CaiUornia 
State  PoUce,  dismantled  a  major  UUclt  am- 
phetamine laboratory  In  Tijuana,  Mexico.  A 
record  of  810  pounds  of  amphetamine  pow- 
der was  seized.  Eight  persons  were  arrested. 
Mr.  Ingersoll  said  that  BNDD's  domestic 
campaign  against  the  drug  traffic,  particu- 
larly the  top  echelon,  gained  added  momen- 
tum with  the  growth  of  the  special  agent 
force  and  several  major  operations. 

— On  February  24,  BNDD  closed  out  "Op- 
eration Flanker."  This  lengthy  Investigation 
brought  about  the  largest  Federal  crack- 
down ever  on  narcotics  distribution  by  the 
higher  elements  of  organized  crime  in  Hart- 
ford, New  York,  PhUadelphla,  Baltimore,  De- 
troit, Chicago  and  New  Orleans.  In  addition 
to  drugs  seized,  a  total  of  179  persons  were 
charged  In  the  Investigation. 

— On  June  28,  BNDD  closed  out  "Opera- 
tion Stitch,"  which  was  aimed  at  mid-level 
traffickers  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  In  addi- 
tion to  large  quantities  of  drugs  seized,  159 
persons  were  charged  in  the  investigation 
— On  June  29,  BNDD  closed  out  "Opera- 
tion Beacon,"  aimed  at  the  clandestine  man- 
ufacture of  synthetic  drugs.  During  this  10- 
month  nationwide  campaign,  BNDD  Immo- 
billzed  18  clandestine  laboratories  and  ar- 
rested 312  persons.  Large  quantities  of  drugs 
were  also  seized  In  this  investigation. 

BNDD  is  also  Increasing  its  operatlous  and 
capability  of  assisting  the  enforcement  units 
of  many  other  countries.  Including  those  in 
South  America  and  the  Par  East. 

The  total  estimated  street  value  of  all 
drugs  removed  from  the  worldwide  market 
by  BNDD  special  agents  amounted  to  $920,- 
163.250 — almost  a  three-fold  increase  over 
the  $382,709,993  for  1970. 

"I  think  it  Is  clearly  evident  that  we  are 
making  strong  Inroads  Into  Interrupting  the 
illicit  heroin  traffic.  This  3.784  pounds  rep- 
resents almost  two  tons  of  heroin  that  did 
not  reach  addicts  In  the  United  States  and  it 
also  represents  about  half  of  the  seizures 
made  worldwide."  Mr.  Ingersoll  said. 

The  highest  percentage  of'  Increases  by 
BNDD  during  the  year  was  reflected  in  dan- 
gerous drug  and  ha.shlsh  categories,  with 
marihuana  and  cocaine  following  in  that 
order. 

Seizures  of  dangerous  drugs  soared  2.164 
per  cent  from  9.1  million  dosage  units  to  207 
million  dosage  units. 

Hashish  seizures  Jumped  344  per  cent,  from 
3.445  pounds  in  1970  to  15.288  pounds. 

Marihuana  seizures  registered  a  200  per 
cent  Increase,  from  35.513  pounds  to  103.490 
pounds. 

Cocaine  seizures  were  up  82  per  cent,  from 
429  pounds  to  782  pounds. 

An  additional  1.109  pounds  of  heroin 
seized  at  the  ports  and  borders  was  reported 
to  BNDD  by  U.S.  Customs.  About  one  third 
of  these  cases  were  joint  BNDD/Customs 
Investigations.  The  1.109  pounds  of  heroin  has 
an  Illicit  street  value  of  $217  million. 

An  arm  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 
BNDD  is  the  agency  charged  with  enforcing 
the  Federal  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
statutes  both  domestically  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  credited  the  1971  perform- 
ance to  the  strong  backing  given  the  Federal 
drug  enforcement  program  by  President 
Nixon  and  the  Congress. 

"President  Nixon  has  consistently  asked 
for  additional  money  for  personnel,  training 
and  equipment  and  the  Congress  has  re- 
sponded positively,"  Mr.  Ingersoll  said. 

From  Its  creation  In  1968,  BNDD's  budget 
has  grown  from  $14.4  million  to  $65.1  million, 
and  Its  special  agent  force  has  increased  from 
600  to  1,323. 

BNDD,  which  has  offices  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  world  is  doubling  Its 
overseas  special  agent  force  to  123  and  te 
Increasing  Its  foreign  offices  from  15  to  49. 
Although  BNDD  has  no  arrest  jurisdiction 
within  the  foreign  countries  where  It  has 
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offices.  !t  actively  Initiates  and  pursues  in- 
vestigations In  cooperation  with  the  host 
police  units  of  each  country. 

TOTAL  WORLDWIDE  SEIZURES  BY  BNDD 


Jjouary- 

December 

1970 


January-  Increase 

December       (per- 

1971       cent) 


Heroin  equivalent  of 

opium  (pounds) '_ 136 

Morphine  base  (pounds)-'..  811 

Heroin  (pounds) 646 

Cocaine  (pounds)  429 

Marihuana  (pounds) 35.514 

Hashish  (pounds) 3,445 

Dangerous  drugs  (d.u.) 9, 141. 744 

BNDD  domestic  arrests 1,771 

BNDD  State,  local  co- 
operative arrests 1.531 

BNDD  foreign  cooperative 

arrests 188 


144 

6 

2,271 

180 

1,369 

112 

782 

8? 

106.  490 

200 

15.288 

344 

206,973.116 

2,164 

3.512 

93 

2,612 

71 

394 

110 

>  To  get  total  opium  seizures  multiply  136  pounds  for  1970 
and  144  pounds  for  1971  by  10,  respectively. 
» Morphine  base  converts  into  heroin  one-to-one. 


STREET  VALUES 


1970 


1971 


Heroin  and  heroin  equivalent..  $311,358,222  $739,597,936 

Cocaine 46,800.039  85,309,162 

Marihuana 9,517,752  28,539,320 

Hashish 15,033,980  66,716,832 

Total 382.709.993  920,163,250 


The  street  value  of  heroin  and/or  Its 
equivalent  removed  by  BNDD  In  1970  was 
$311,358,222.  In  1971  the  street  value  was 
$739,597,936,  an  Increase  of  138%. 

The  total  street  value  of  the  heroin  or  Its 
equivalent,  cocaine,  marihuana,  and  hashish 
removed  In  1970  was  $382,709,993.  In  1971  the 
street  value  was  $920,163,250,  an  Increase  of 
140%. 

DRUGS  REMOVED  BY  BNDD 

DOMESTIC  TRAFFIC 


1970 


1971 


Percent 
Changs 


Heroin  (lbs.) 345  432  -1-25 

Cocaine  (lbs.) 354  436  -1-23 

Marihuana  (lbs.) 9,092  21,380  -fl35 

Hashish  (lbs.) 234  882  -1-277 

Dangerous  drugs  (d.u.)..  9,141,744  205.186.991  4-2.145 


STREET  VALUE 


1970 


1971 


Heroin »67.431,630  $84,436,128 

Cocaine 38.618,214  47.563,676 

Marihuana 2.436.656  5,279,840 

Hashish 1,021,176  3,849,048 

Total. 109,507.676  1141,128.692 


'  An  increase  of  29  percent 

FEBRUART  1,  1972,  SUPPLEMENTAL  INFORMATION 

Signiflcant  statistics  for  January  1972: 
As  you  know,  there  have  been  several 
significant  heroin  seizures  since  the  first  of 
the  year.  Counting  only  major  selziu-ee,  they 
total  518  pounds,  mare  than  %  ton.  These 
figures  represent  BNDD  domestic  seizures 
only  and  do  not  Include  routine  smaller 
seizures  which  have  not  yet  been  tabulated 
for  January.  Thirty-seven  pounds  of  the 
above  total  was  seized  by  Customs  Agents 
based  on  Information  provided  by  BNDD 
overseas.  These  seizures  far  exceed  total 
calendar  year  seizures  for  1968  (382  pounds) , 
1969  (217  pwunds).  1970  (345  pounds)  and 
1971  (432  pounds). 

This  success  is  encouraging,  however,  a 
more  signiflcant  sign  that  we  are  having  an 
effect  on  the  heroin  situation  is  the  heroin 
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death  rate  figures  for  New  York.  Pre- 
liminary flgures  for  1971  show  a  total  of 
1,259  drug  related  deaths  which  Is  only  47o 
above  the  total  of  1,205  for  1970.  The  rate 
of  Increase  from  1969  to  1970  was  19  Tr  when 
deaths  increased  from  1,013  to  1,205.  The 
1971  figure  represents  a  significant  reduc- 
tion In  the  rate  of  Increase  for  this  Impor- 
tant measure  of  the  heroin  problem. 

If  the  preliminary  1971  figure  Is  accurate, 
It  shows  a  leveling  off  of  the  death  rate  for 
the  first  time  In  several  years. 


PERIOD  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
ADJOURNMENT 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

or   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1.  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pe- 
riod of  congressional  adjournment  means 
different  things  to  each  of  us.  For  me 
it  is  a  treat  to  be  shared  with  my  con- 
stituents in  the  Sixth  District  of  Con- 
necticut— an  opportunity  to  trade  ideas, 
hear  concerns,  and  help  solve  problems 
when  we  can. 

In  late  December  and  early  January, 
I  visited  with  many  of  the  people  in  the 
Sixth  District.  The  account  of  my 
travels,  which  appeared  as  a  column  in 
several  Connecticut  newspapers,  is  in- 
cluded for  the  interest  of  my  colleagues: 
Account  op  Mas.  Grasso's  Travels 

At  the  end  of  the  road  the  auto  gauge 
registered  a  plus  of  1200  miles.  The  road 
was  Ice  and  snow,  fog  and  sunshine — all  the 
jumble  of  Connecticut  winter.  Yet,  at  the  end 
of  every  path  were  the  wonderful  faces  of  the 
beautiful  people — substance  and  sinew  of  the 
Sixth  District. 

As  a  new  session  of  Congress  begins,  my 
colleagues  regale  me  with  anecdotes  of  ex- 
citing excursions  to  far  away  places.  How- 
ever, they  are  not  deceived  by  my  casual  com- 
ment that  "I  never  left  home,"  because  they 
have  come  to  know  that  for  me  "home"  Is  47 
towns  and  cities,  and  the  family  Is  over  500,- 
000  strong.  There  are  times  when  I  am  re- 
minded by  them  that  there  are  a  few  other 
districts  than  mine,  comment  I  accept  philo- 
sophically. 

What  did  I  learn  from  my  travels?  First, 
that  concern  for  the  plight  of  the  economy 
runs  deep — ^wlth  businessmen  and  manage- 
ment, with  workers  who  have  long  exhausted 
their  claims.  At  so  many  stops  there  were 
the  engineers,  displaced  workers  of  the  aero- 
space Industry,  finding  their  search  for  jobs 
frustrating  and  saddening. 

Second,  I  found  to  my  satisfaction  that  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  had  helped  the 
situation  by  adding  some  300  jobs  and  by  as- 
sisting beleaguered  local  governments  In  ex- 
tending and  expanding  their  operations.  With 
true  Yankee  ingenuity,  12  small  towns  In 
the  Litchfield  Planning  area  pooled  their  re- 
soiu'ces  Into  a  consortium  In  order  to  take 
maximum  advantage  of  grant  money  and 
by-pass  the  tedious  task  of  red-tape  entangle- 
ment. Believe  me  they  were  envied  by  not 
so  lucky  first  selectmen  who  had  the  un- 
enviable task  of  moving  mountains  of  papers 
for  very  few  dollars.  I  share  the  concern  of 
those  towns  where  funding  just  was  not  ade- 
quate to  launch  a  feasible  plan,  and  sincerely 
hope  that  their  situations  can  be  remedied. 

Third.  I  was  so  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
Ella-Phone  (1-800-382-0590)  has  been  bring- 
ing speedy  action  en  personal  problems  with 
various  agencies.  The  bouquets  for  our  hard 
working  staS^  in  New  Britain  and  Washing- 
ton will  bring  them  a  new  enthusiasm  In 
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tackling  the  job  we  like  best — helping  our 
constituents  In  their  business  with  the  gov- 
ernment. 

In  spite  of  the  vagaries  of  weather  and  the 
persistence  of  the  flu,  it  was  most  hearten- 
ing to  visit  at  every  stop  with  groups  of 
concerned  citizens  who  discussed  as  well  as 
their  views  on  the  war,  the  expansici  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  for  mass  trans  i,  edu- 
cation grants  to  local  communities,  the 
financial  woes  of  older  citizens,  the  problems 
of  young  widows,  mail  delivery  dlflScultles, 
and  other  dialogue  that  will  help  me  im- 
measurably In  my  Congressional  duties  and 
in  drafting  new  legislation. 

As  the  long  winter  descends  and  the  work- 
load in  Washington  increases,  I  will  cherish 
many  warm  memories  of  my  visits  v,ith  the 
people,  such  as  the  gallant  ladles  of  New 
Hartford  who  shared  coffee  and  concern  for 
the  extension  of  Route  44  one  icy  morning; 
the  sturdy  wife  of  a  retired  East  Hartland 
Selectman  who  ventured  through  the  snow 
to  say  hello;  the  exquisite  beauty  of  Wlnsted- 
Colebrook-Norfolk-Canaan-North  Canaan- 
Salisbury  in  the  gleam  of  sun  and  snow;  the 
lively  radio  show  in  Torrlngton;  a  visit  with 
Gkishen  kindergarteners;  a  trade  colloquy 
with  Washington  League  of  Women  Voters; 
the  warm  greeting  beyond  the  fog  that  en- 
veloped Roxbury;  the  questions  of  an  alert 
eighth  grade  class  In  Brldgewater;  the  re- 
port to  the  people  at  Sherman;  listening  In  on 
a  Senior  Citizen  meeting  on  tax  relief  for  the 
elderly  in  New  Fairfield;  an  all  too  brief 
telephone  visit  with  the  flu-stricken  First  Se- 
lectman at  New  Milford;  lunch  \\1lh  Mayor 
Pac  of  New  Britain;  an  earnest  colloquy 
with  Bristol  Jaycees;  SufBeld  visits  at  the 
shops;  a  foray  to  Simsbury  which  now  boasts 
a  lady  member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen; 
well-attended  morning  receptions  in  Corn- 
wall, Avon  and  Sharon;  coffee  and  donuts 
served  by  the  charming  ladies  of  Warren;  a 
long  conversation  with  a  brand  new  young 
voter  in  Litchfield;  ladles  wrapping  Christ- 
mas packages  for  the  needy  In  Thomaston 
Town  Hall;  the  spontaneous  question-an- 
swer session  in  Harwinton;  the  efficient  work 
of  the  Plymouth  police  department  in  as- 
sisting an  elderly  woman  on  Main  Street;  dis- 
cussions with  town  officials  about  adminis- 
tering the  Emergency  Employment  Act  in 
Morris,  Bethlehem.  Mlddlebury,  Woodbury, 
Southbury,  Parmlngton,  Canton,  Burlington, 
Barkhamsted  and  Kent;  and,  of  course, 
Windsor  Locks,  where  office  hours  are  al- 
ways 24  long. 

There  are  so  many  more  good  memories^ 
all  part  of  the  joy  of  serving  a  most  superior 
District.  See  you  soon. 


PACKARD,  SUCCESSFUL  PENTAGON 
MANAGER 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  David 
Packard,  who  recently  retired  as  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  left  a  permanent 
mark — for  good — on  the  Pentagon.  I  am 
sure  that  our  military  procurement  pro- 
cedures will  be  vastly  improved  in  the  fu- 
ture and  somewhat  more  bearable  to  the 
American  taxpayer  because  of  continuing 
policies  that  David  Packard  instituted. 

Mr.  Packard  was  recently  the  subject 
of  the  weekly  syndicated  column  of  the 
noted  defense  commentator,  Ira  C.  Eaker, 
I  am  placing  the  column  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point  because  I 
think  all  Members  should  have  an  op- 
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portunity  to  read  it  and  should  be  aware 
of  the  great  personal  sacrifice  that  his 
service  in  the  Pentagon  represented  for 
Mr.  Packard; 
Packard,  Successful  Pentagon  Manager 

(By  Ira  C.  Eaker) 
Since  David  Packard  resigned  as  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  last  December  13th. 
there  has  been  speculation  as  to  the  reason 
for  his  departure  and  comment  on  his  ac- 
complishments as  No.  2  man  in  the  Penta- 
gon for  35  months. 

Mr.  Packard  accepted  the  post  with  the 
understanding  that  he  would  serve  but  two 
years.  He  remained  an  additional  year  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  because  some  of 
his  principal  projects  had  not  been  com- 
pleted 

He  undertook  the  task  at  a  personal  sacri- 
fice. It  cost  him  $18  million.  Since  he  had 
been  head  of  a  company  doing  business  with 
the  government,  he  put  his  stock — $300  mU- 
hon  worth  of  the  Hewlett-Packard  Com- 
pany—In trust,  with  any  profits  accruing 
during  his  defense  tenure  to  go  to  charity. 
It  was  announced  recently  that  those  profits 
have  been  about  $18  million.  Incidentally 
that  was  2r  per  annum,  the  average  profit 
of  all  defense-related  industries  for  the 
past  three  years. 

The  Laird-Packard  team  has  provided  the 
best  leadership  in  the  Pentagon  since  World 
War  II.  One  of  the  reasons  for  their  out- 
standing accomplishment  was  the  organiza- 
tion they  devised  and  followed. 

As  Defense  Secretary,  Laird  undertook  to 
represent  defense  at  the  White  House,  Con- 
gressional, international  and  public  relations 
levels,  while  his  deputy  managed  the  vast 
defense  establishment.  Each  was  uniquely 
qualified  for  his  job.  While  Laird  served  In 
the  President's  Cabinet,  on  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  testified  before  Congressional 
committees,  conducted  defense  matters  with 
NATO  and  our  other  allies,  and  visited  our 
troops  world-wide.  Packard  stayed  home  and 
minded  the  store. 

The  defense  store  was  In  bad  shape  when 
Packard  arrived.  Morale  in  the  Pentagon  and 
in  the  armed  services  was  at  a  low  level.  For 
eight  years  a  defense  secretary  had  ruled 
*ith  highly  centralized  control,  whose  prin- 
cipal advisers  were  young  whiz  kids,  long  on 
theory  but  devoid  of  practical  experience. 
Packard,  as  a  succe.sr,ful  business  executive, 
understood  how  to  delegate  authority  with- 
out losing  control. 

The  Pentagon  was  under  heavy  flak  from 
Congress  for  vast  overruns  on  many  weapons 
systems.  Packard  understood  the  reasons  for 
excessive  weapons  costs  because  he  had  been 
doing  business  with  the  Pentagon  for  many 
years.  Contractors  had  been  permitted  to 
"buy-in"— submit  low  prices  to  win  con- 
tracts— hoping  to  recoup  on  additional  orders 
and  spare  parts.  The  armed  services  habitu- 
ally made  many  subsequent  design  changes 
delaying  deliveries  and  increasing  costs.  The 
government  insisted  that  contractors  bid  on 
fixed  prices  for  weapons  never  before  de- 
veloped and  which  could  not  be  delivered  for 
five  years,  wholly  unrealistic,  especially  in 
view  of  rampant  Inflation. 

Packard  threw  out  the  whiz  kids,  welcomed 
the  counsel  of  armed  service  leaders,  but  was 
not  over-awed  by  the  military,  and  insti- 
tuted a  new  realistic  procurement  policy  the 
"fly  before  buy"  concept. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  Pack- 
ards  years  at  the  Pentagon  is  that  he  raised 
morale  without  deploying  a  single  new  stra- 
tegic weapon  and  while  cutting  military 
strength  by  more  than  a  million  men. 

He  has  regained  the  confidence  of  defense 
Industries  while  cutting  their  work  force  by 
more  than  half  a  million.  He  told  Industry 
the  facts.  Defense  funds  will  continue  to  be 
inadequate   because   of  anti-war  sentiment 
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and  the  amazing  apathy  of  our  people  about 
the  threat  to  our  security.  The  Pentagon 
must  provide  more  defense  for  less  money. 

While  he  did  not  order  any  new  strategic 
weapons,  he  supported  the  TRIAD  security 
concept  (bombers.  ICBM's  and  seapower)  and 
approved  research  and  development  pro- 
grams to  insure  that  each  could  be  mod- 
ernized If  SALT  fails. 

Secretary  Laird  may  not  have  been  far  off 
the  mark  when  he  said  of  his  departing 
deputy,  "In  my  Judgment,  he  was  the  best 
thing  that  had  happened  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment since  it  was  established." 


February  l,  1922 


UnCHIGAN  UNEMPLOYMENT  AT 
9-YEAR  HIGH 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 


OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
despite  glowing  accounts  and  optimistic 
predictions  from  the  administration, 
there  is  no  way  to  gloss  over  the  fact 
that  the  employment  picture  in  our  Na- 
tion is  very  bleak  indeed. 

In  my  home  State  of  Michigan,  unem- 
ployment in  1971  reached  a  9-year  high 
of  293,000  persons,  or  8.1  percent  of  the 
total  labor  force.  Unemployment  com- 
pensation payments  exceeded  S350  mil- 
lion, the  highest  in  13  years. 

An  article  in  the  Dearborn  Heights 
Leader,  published  January  20,  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  gives  an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  Michigan  unemployment 
situation,  and  I  insert  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

Michigan    Unemployment   At   9-Year   High 
Despite  the  recent  pick-up  in  economic  ac- 
tivity,   unemployment    In    Michigan    moved 
to  a  nine-year  high  In   1971. 

The  state's  unemployment  level  for  the 
year,  at  293,000  or  8.1  percent  of  the  labor 
force,  was  substantially  above  the  year-ago 
figures  of  253,000  or  7.0  percent.  The  number 
of  unemployed  reached  a  monthly  peak  in 
July  with  374,000  out  of  work,  which  was 
the  highest  total  for  a  single  month  since 
March  1961. 

Because  of  the  high  level  of  Joblessness 
and  the  extended  benefits  program,  the 
Michigan  Emploj-ment  Security  Commission 
distributed  over  $350  million  in  vmemploy- 
ment  insurance  benefits  over  the  year.  The 
total  amount  paid  out  was  the  largest  since 
1958,  and  the  average  payment  of  about  $60 
for  a  full  week  of  unemployment  was  a  record 
high. 

During  periods  of  high  unemployment,  un- 
employed workers  who  have  exhausted  their 
regular  benefits  and  met  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements, can  receive  additional  benefits 
under  the  Johit  federal-state  extended  bene- 
fit program. 

Although  there  were  good  auto  production 
months  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  as  the 
Industry  tried  to  build  up  inventories  after 
the  strike,  Michigan's  economy  remained 
fairly  sluggish.  The  President's  announce- 
ment of  his  New  Economic  Policies  in  August 
signaled  the  start  of  a  period  of  renewed  eco- 
nomic activity  In  Michigan. 

The  good  news  In  the  auto  Industry  ap- 
peared to  carry  over  to  other  segments  of  the 
economy,  with  retail  sales  moving  toward 
substantial  gains  and  construction  continu- 
ing Its  recovery  cycle. 

Usually.  Michigan  expects  to  see  Its  em- 
ployment    Jump     when     auto     production 


climbs.  But  for  several  reasons  this  was  not 
the  case  this  year,  as  total  employment  fell 
by  over  15.000  to  3,328,900  for  1971.  Pirgt 
much  of  the  domestic  sales  gains  were  in 
sub-compact  models,  which  are  all  produced 
outside  of  Michigan. 

Secondly,  de-emphasls  of  styling  changes 
this  year  caused  many  Independent  auto- 
related  firms  In  the  area  to  severely  cut  back 
employment  over  the  past  year  and  a  half 
Third,  the  cutbacks  In  white  collar  staffs  that 
the  auto  companies  made  to  Improve  their 
profit  situation  particularly  affected  the  De- 
troit area. 

Finally,  because  of  the  short  and  early 
changeover  period  this  year,  the  Industry  be- 
gan  lull  scale  production  earlier  and  con- 
sequently had  more  cars  In  Inventory  when 
sales  began  to  climb. 

These  same  factors  contributed  to  an  up- 
ward unemployment  trend  In  the  Detroit 
metropolitan  area.  Detroit  tri-county  unem- 
ployment Jumped  to  an  average  of  143  lOo  or 
8.1  percent  In  1971  compared  to  116.800  (x 
6.6  percent  in  1970.  The  Detroit  area  unem- 
ployment level  for  1971  was  the  highest  since 
1961  when  the  annual  average  unemploy- 
ment rate  equaled  ll.o  percent  or  157,300. 

The  State's  employment  loss  was  concen- 
trated In  the  Detroit  area,  where  the  number 
of  workers  fell  from  1,632,400  In  1970  to  be- 
low 1,615,000  In  1971.  When  the  Detroit  area 
employment  decline  is  subtracted  from  the 
State  total,  the  rest  of  the  State's  unemploy- 
ment level  is  virtually  unchanged  from  last 
year.  Detroit  was  more  sharply  affected  be- 
cause of  the  heavier  concentration  of  auto- 
related  Industries  and  manufacturing  white 
collar  personnel  in  the  area. 

For  the  first  time  since  1962  Michigan  and 
Detroit  did  not  have  any  Increase  in  the  size 
of  their  labor  force.  Generally  it  Is  expected 
that  the  labor  force  growth  will  keep  pace 
with  the  change  in  the  population  size  of 
those  16  and  over. 

Normally  this  amounts  to  about  a  two 
percent  gain  In  the  number  of  people  in  the 
State's  work  force.  The  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  persons  entering  Michigan's  labor 
force  this  year  Indicates  that  as  economic 
acUvlty  accelerates  a  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  persons  will  be  seeking  Jobs,  Because 
of  the  current  unemployment  situation, 
many  have  probably  gone  back  to  school  or 
Just  abandoned  their  Job  search  until  the 
opportunities  Increase. 

Because  of  this  potential  backlog  of  work- 
ers, coupled  with  those  currently  looking  for 
work.  It  will  take  a  substantial  amount  of 
growth  for  Michigan  to  significantly  lower 
Its  unemployment  rate. 


DOMESTIC    ACTION    PROJECTS    OP 
NATIONAL   GUARD 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  hope  all  my  colleagues  know,  there  is 
more  to  being  a  citizen -soldier  or  airman 
in  the  National  Guard  than  training  and 
combat  readiness.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  the  other  Members  of  Congress  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  December 
1971,  issue  of  the  National  Guardsman 
reporting  on  the  domestic  action  pro- 
gram of  the  Guard.  While  it  does  not  re- 
port on  all  the  hundreds  of  community 
action  programs  carried  on  by  the  Guard, 
it  is  a  pretty  good  sampling  of  the  type 
of  actions  through  which  the  Guard  helps 
bring  a  little  more  light,  a  bit  more  job. 
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to  the  less  fortunate  and  works  for  a 
better  tomorrow. 
The  article  follows : 

An   Investment  in   Tomorrow 

From  Alaska  to  Puerto  Rico,  from  Maine  to 
Hawaii,  Army  and  Air  National  Guardsmen 
are  helping  to  make  actuality  out  of  the  say- 
ing: "Today's  youths  are  tomorrow's 
leaders." 

During  the  12  months  ended  In  mid-Sep- 
tember, more  than  1,337,000  youths  had  been 
on  the  receiving  end  of  some  form  of  assist- 
ance from  more  than  40,000  Guardsmen. 
Combining  volunteer  and  duty  time,  these 
Guardsmen  contributed  more  than  120,000 
man-days  in  support  of  youth  programs. 

A  sampling  of  some  of  these  programs  Il- 
lustrates their  variety  and  the  degree  of 
Guard  Involvement. 

FLEDGLING     ORGANIZATION 

Fond  recollection  of  his  own  days  In  a  New 
York  Guard-sponsored  youth  group  spurred 
a  21-year-old  Regular  Army  soldier  to  enlist 
the  aid  of  the  Alaska  National  Guard  to  form 
a  similar  organization.  The  Alaska  Cadet 
Corps,  organized  last  Spring  as  the  National 
Army  Cadets,  turned  a  dream  Into  reality  for 
SP4  William  F.  Lay  of  Ft.  Richardson,  Alaska, 
In  his  high  school  days  In  New  York  City  he 
had  belonged  to  the  Washington  Greys  Cadet 
Corps,  a  seml-mllltary  group  sponsored  by 
the  Guard's  258th  Field  Arty.  It  gave  mUltary 
training  and  adult  supervision  which  many 
boys  lacked  In  their  home  life. 

When  presented  to  the  Guard,  his  Idea 
was  "bought"  by  Adjt.  Gen,  William  S. 
Elmore,  who  also  got  U.S.  Army  Alaska  to 
"lend"  Specialist  Lay  to  get  the  project 
started  and  gave  him  space  In  the  Anchorage 
Armory.  Botistlng  more  than  70  boys  between 
the  ages  of  13  and  18,  the  organization's  par- 
ent "Arctic  Patrol"  Battalion  recently  had 
14  volunteers  for  a  sightseers'  trail  Improve- 
ment project. 

The  boys  spent  a  week  In  Chugach  Moun- 
tains, cleaning  and  smoothing  a  half-mile 
section  of  trail  from  an  Army  glacier  training 
camp  toward  the  face  of  Eklutna  Glacier. 
They  cleared  rubble,  filled  potiioles  and 
straightened  many  turns  In  the  trail,  but  left 
the  last  100  yards  for  later.  Sponsor  of  the 
Corps,  the  3d  Bn  (Mech),  297th  Inf,  was 
trying  to  find  the  best  way  to  haul  In  heavy 
timbers  needed  for  two  short  bridges  In  that 
last  stretch  of  trail. 

When  they  are  not  Involved  In  special 
projects,  the  Cadets  meet  twice  a  week  In 
the  Anchorage  Armory,  where  they  have 
organized  a  dance  band.  Plans  Included  a 
drama  group  and  training  programs  In  auto- 
motive and  aircraft  mechanics,  communica- 
tions and  other  subjects  that  would  appeal 
to  a  number  of  boys. 

SCOX7T   StTPPORT    WIDESPREAD 

Scouting  organizations — from  Cub  Scouts 
to  Explorers — receive  a  lion's  share  of  the 
Guard's  support. 

In  the  49th  State,  Eskimo  Scouts  of  the  Ist 
and  2d  Bns.  297th  Inf,  Joined  forces  with 
Arctic  Rangers  of  U.S.  Army  Alaska's  Co  O, 
75th  Inf,  to  provide  a  10-day  camping  expe- 
rience for  150  Boy  Scouts.  The  Rangers  put 
up  two  tent  frames  and  a  reconstructed 
quonset  hut  at  the  rugged  camp,  about  50 
mUes  North  of  Nome,  Just  before  the  boys 
arrived.  During  two  encampments  for  70  and 
80  boys,  respectively.  Guardsmen  and  Regu- 
lars taught  the  boys  skills  In  canoeing  and 
swimming.  After  several  abbreviated 
swimming  lessons  In  the  41°  water  of  Salmon 
Lake,  the  training  was  moved  to  a  small  pond 
nearby  where  the  water  was  viranner— almost 
65  .  Camping  out  with  "real  soldier  stuff- 
was  a  big  attraction  for  the  boys  and  they 
supplemented  their  camp  rations  by  flshlnR 
in  nearby  streama. 

Guardsmen  in  several  States  built,  rebuilt, 
or  otherwise  refurbished  camp  sites  for  Boy 
and  Girl  Scouts  Connecticut's  lOO-man  Co 
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D.  242d  Engr  Bn,  spent  a  productive  two 
weeks  In  Annual  Training  status  converting 
a  wilderness  into  a  camping  area  for  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  Girl  Scouts.  Armed  vrith  pay- 
loaders,  road  graders,  bulldozers,  trucks  and 
hand  tools,  the  Guardsmen  cut  a  six-mile 
road  through  the  woods  to  the  camp  site, 
near  Sandlsfield,  Mass.  The  Guardsmen  also 
constructed  a  200-foot  riding  ring,  corral  and 
tack  eqiUpment  shack  and  Installed  safety 
railings  on  elevated  sleeping  quarters  at  the 
camp  site. 

A  Michigan  Boy  Scout  camp  has  a  new 
trailer  parking  lot,  access  road,  beach  areas 
and  footbridge,  thanks  to  members  of  Co  D, 
107th  Engr  Bn.  CPT  Lloyd  M.  Pr>or,  Co 
Comdr,  said  the  camp  work  provided  "ex- 
cellent training"  for  his  134-man  unit  and 
"assists  the  Scouts  as  well."  Guardsmen  used 
dump  trucks,  bulldozers,  a  front  end  loader, 
a  grader,  smaller  tools  and  134  pairs  of  "will- 
ing hands"  on  the  lakeside  camp  site  project, 
which  used-up  the  majorltv  of  their  Annual 
Training.  The,  1,100-acre  site  Is  used  by  some 
8,000  Scouts  each  year. 

To  meet  the  need  of  High  School  vouths 
for  more  relevant  Information  on  careers 
and  for  contact  with  adults  who  are  skilled 
and  succssful  In  chosen  careers,  are  the  goals 
of  a  pioneering  Explorer  Scout  Post  spon- 
sored by  the  Oregon  Air  National  Guard. 
MUltary  Specialty  Explorer  Scout  Post  747, 
at  Portland  International  Airport,  Is  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica Explorer  Post  career  program,  according 
to  LTC  William  H.  Harlow,  ANG  executive 
staff  support  officer.  In  addition  to  visits  to 
Ft  Lewis  and  McChord  APB,  the  Explorers 
have  toured  such  ANO  facilities  as  the  flight 
simulator,  radar,  communications,  and  Jet 
engine  shops,  and  the  Naval  Reserve's  train- 
ing submarine.  Objective  of  tours  Is  to  learn 
more  about  military  careers. 

Guard  support  of  Scout  programs  takes 
many  forms.  NashvUle  area  Explorer  Scouts 
were  guests  of  the  Tennessee  Air  Guard's 
118th  Tac  Alft  Group  for  an  orientation  ride 
In  one  of  the  unit's  aircraft.  The  31  Ex- 
plorers were  accompanied  by  four  post  ad- 
visors who  also  are  Tennessee  Army  Guards- 
men. 

In  Texas,  the  Army  Guard's  71st  Airborne 
Bde  and  371st  Spt  Bn  treat  Cub  and  Boy 
Scouts,  and  other  Austin  area  youths,  to  para- 
chute Jumps  from  a  14-foot  Junior  tower  and 
harness  ride  down  a  150-foot  cable.  More 
than  800  boys  and  girls  have  been  awarded 
"Junior  Jumper"  certificates  after  their  per- 
formance with  the  71st. 

The  D.C.  Air  Guard's  n3th  Tac  Ptr  Wing 
and  Group  played  host  to  a  mixed  group  of 
Cub,  Boy  and  Explorer  Scouts  from  the  Na- 
tional Capital's  Inner  city.  Accompanied  by 
several  adult  leaders,  the  30  youths  visited 
shops,  hangars,  filght  line,  offices  and  the  Tac 
Hospital  and  Joined  the  Guardsmen  for  lunch 
in  the  unit  dining  hall. 

Minnesota's  Camp  Ripley  was  Invaded  by 
more  than  500  Royal  Rangers — not  a  military 
organization  but  a  group  of  boys  who  belong 
to  a  church -sponsored  organization  that 
closely  parallels  the  Scouts.  The  Guard  sup- 
plied camp  sites,  wood  and  drinking  water 
during  the  Rangers'  three-day  encampment. 

OTHER    SCOUT    SUPPORT 

Guardsmen  of  North  Carolina's  Hq  &  Co 
A,  105th  Med  Bn,  provided  medical  support 
for  1,200  Boy  Scouts  during  a  three-day  cam- 
poree  at  Camp  Durant.  near  Raleigh.  ...  In 
Iowa,  AdJt  Gen  Joseph  May  presented  an 
Iowa  State  flag  to  a  Boy  Scout  Jamboree 
Troop  bound  for  the  World  Jamboree  of 
Scouting  In  Kyoto.  Japan.  The  Iowa  Scouts 
were  to  present  the  flag  to  the  Scout  troop  of 
Iowa's  sister  State  In  Tamanashl  .  .  .  Missis- 
sippi's 186th  Tac  Recon  Group  entered  the 
Explorer  program  with  the  organization  of 
Explorer  Post  No.  186  at  Key  Field. 

Am    HANDICAPPED    YOUTHS 

Not  all  the  Guard's  support  to  youth  was 
channeled  through  Scouting  activities. 
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One  of  the  largest  single  community  rela- 
tions efforts  conducted  on  a  recurring  basis 
by  any  organization  in  the  Armed  Forces  was 
performed  by  the  New  York  ANG.  More  than 
350  Guardsmen  from  a  half-dozen  units  de- 
voted a  full  day  to  escorting  and  assisting 
approximately  4,100  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped  children  at  Coney  Island's 
Astroland  amusement  park.  Sponsored  by  a 
service  organization  called  the  Community 
Mayors  of  New  York  State,  the  outing  was  the 
fourth  such  annual  event. 

With  almost  1,000  more  children  partici- 
pating than  ever  before,  the  Guardsmen  wel- 
comed reinforcements  in  the  form  of  New 
York  City  Policemen  and  the  bus  drivers  who 
had  driven  the  children  to  the  park.  Guards- 
men provided  the  bulk  of  the  manpower, 
and  the  sponsoring  organization  provided  the 
rides  and  refreshments.  The  medical  and  ad- 
ministrative staff  of  the  105th  Tac  Air  Spt 
Group  manned  aid  stations,  but  had  little 
more  to  cope  with  than  a  minor  dizzy  spell 
or  twisted  ankle.  The  day  and  the  "outing 
were  considered  perfect,  by  both  youngsters 
and  Guardsmen. 

The  North  Carolina  Chapter  of  the  NCO 
Academy  Graduates  Assn,  sponsored  a  tour  of 
the  145th  Mil  Alft  Group's  facilities  at  Char- 
lotte for  35  children  from  the  N.C.  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital.  The  physically  handicapped 
youngsters  were  treated  to  hot  dogs,  ham- 
burgers, sodas  and  ice  cream,  and  an  after- 
noon of  recreation. 

In  Ohio,  16  youths  who  suffered  from 
lowered  hearing  or  sight  capacity  were  able 
to  touch,  feel,  sit  in.  handle  and  experience 
many  things  Guardsmen  encounter  every  day 
on  their  Jobs.  Visiting  the  179th  Tac  Ptr 
Group,  the  youths  felt  a  Jet  engine  running, 
experienced  the  heat  and  rush  of  the  Jet 
exhaust  (well  downstream  of  the  engliie  and 
at  the  outer  edge  of  the  safe  region)  and 
rode  In  an  ejection  seat  trainer.  A  demon- 
stration of  a  cutaway  .50-cal.  machinegun 
loading  and  ejecting  "bullets,  and  sitting  in 
the  cockpit  of  an  F-84F,  climaxed  the  tour. 
During  lunch,  the  video  tape  of  their  activi- 
ties was  played  back  for  the  visitors.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  visit  of  handlcappyed  youths, 
the  179th  played  host  to  more  than  1,400 
other  children  who  toured  the  Mansfield 
Lahm  facility. 

DC.  Army  and  Air  Guardsmen  helped 
maintain  a  communications  link  for  a  boat 
ride  on  the  Potomac  River  for  1,500  handi- 
capped children.  The  event  was  sponsored 
by  the  Etownton  Jaycees.  .  .  .  Massachusetts 
Army  Guardsmen  took  70  retarded  children 
to  a  picnic  and  swimming  area.  .  .  .  North 
Dakota  Army  Guardsmen  loaned  two  gen- 
eral purpose  tents  and  60  cots  to  a  camp 
for  retarded  children.  .  .  .  Thirteen  members 
of  Ohio's  Trp  E,  2d  Sqdn,  107th  Armed  Cav. 
volunteered  a  full  day  to  clean,  paint,  repair, 
landscapte.  and  assemble  cribs  and  beds  for 
a  home  for  retarded  children.  .  .  .  Army  Guard 
Engineer  units  In  Connecticut  constructed  a 
ski  and  sliding  slope  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren at  the  Connecticut  Regional  Center. 
They  used  two  bulldozers,  two  loaders  and  12 
dump  trucks. 

A   POTPOURRI   or  AID 

Three  bus  loads  of  children  rolled  into  the 
Oklahoma  Army  Guard's  Summer  Camp  site 
for  something  many  never  had  experienced: 
their  first  physical  check-up.  The  145th  Med 
Co  of  Tulsa  converted  an  Army  barracks  into 
an  examination  station  while  the  five-  and 
six-year-old  children  turned  the  area  into  a 
makeshift  playground  and  picnic  area.  Tlie 
120  children  were  some  of  more  than  700 
youths  participating  in  the  Muskogee  Coumy 
Summer  Headstart  Program.  Tugging  at 
Guardsmen's  pants  legs  to  "borrow"  a  fatigue 
cap  or  ask  what  tho.se  "things"  were  on 
Guardsmen's  sleeves,  seemed  to  be  their  pri- 
mar\'  objectives,  except  for  the  picnic  lunch 
catered  by  the  Guardsmen. 

Besides  the  group  checked  at  the  encamp- 
ment. Guardsmen  flew  six-  to  seven-man 
medical  teams  to  two  other  Eastern  Okla- 
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homa  cities  where  they  provided  chfcv;k-ups 
for  an  additional  400  children. 

A  seven-man  task  force  from  Connecticut's 
118th  Med  Bn  and  141st  and  142d  Med  Cos 
set  up  shop  in  Hartford's  Revltalizatlon 
Headquarters  and  gave  physical  exams  to  60 
camp-bound  4-H  boys  and  girls.  .  .  .  Ohio's 
684th  Med  Co  gave  physicals  to  200  Scouts, 
later  examined  175  boys  who  were  prospective 
members  of  a  Pee  Wee  Football  League. 

Demonstrating  the  practical  side  of  tele- 
phonic communications,  Maine  Army  Guards, 
men  have  been  host  to  hundreds  of  elemen- 
tary school  children  who  inspected  field  tele- 
phones and  switchboards  at  the  Guard  Ar- 
mory. Climax  of  the  tour  Is  a  direct  link-up 
with  pupils'  own  schools  through  the  Guard 
switchboard. 

Michigan  Army  Guardsmen  shared  their 
Camp  Grayling  "tent  city"  with  88  High 
School  ROTC  Cadets  from  Detroit.  Represent- 
ing 16  high  schools,  the  Cadets  were  the 
first  ever  to  visit  Camp  Grayling  to  observe 
the  Guard  In  training.  The  "boys,  age  14-16, 
saw  Infantry,  Artillery  and  Armor  outfits  In 
training  and  received  smallarms  marksman- 
ship orientation.  They  also  fired  the  7.62mm 
rifle,  M-60  machine  gun  and  3.5mm  rocket 
launcher. 

Also  at  Camp  Grayling,  other  Michigan 
Guardsmen  were  host  to  two  National  Guard 
Boys'  Camp  contingents  of  approximately  100 
youths  each.  Prom  the  Inner  city  areas  of 
Detroit,  Kalmazoo  and  Grand  Rapids,  the 
boys  greeted  the  welcoming  speech  with  ap- 
plause and  cheering  when  told  that  swim- 
ming was  the  first  order  of  business  after 
getting  ten  assignments.  Pour  officers  and 
15  men  served  as  tent  leaders,  counsellors 
and  recreation  directors  for  the  fourth  an- 
nual one-week  encampments.  In  contrast  to 
the  Junior  ROTC  session,  the  Boys'  Camp 
was  non-military,  with  emphasis  on  camp- 
ing and  recreational  activities. 

New  Jersey  Army  and  Air  Guardsmen  as- 
sisted In  the  operation  of  the  Governor's 
Youth  Program  at  Sea  Girt.  Running  for  four 
weeks,  the  program  accommodated  approxi- 
mately 500  underprivileged  boys  from  every 
County  In  the  State.  Activities  included 
sports,  arts  and  crafts,  movies  and  excur- 
sions. 

Five  Summer  weekends,  35  dump  trucks, 
two  front-end  loaders,  a  heavy  bulldozer  and 
miscellaneous  support  equipment  from  two 
Rhode  Island  Army  Guard  Armories  were 
combined  to  make  a  lasting  Impression  on 
Smlthfleld  youngsters.  The  135  Guardsmen 
from  the  1118th  and  861st  Engr  Cos  were 
preparing  the  site  for  the  Smlthfleld  Boys- 
Club  to  build  a  new  facility.  They  moved 
and  graded  more  than  4.000  cubic  yards  of 
nil,  making  more  than  1.000  dump  truck  runs. 
The  operation  was  to  continue  through  No- 
vember, when  actual  building  was  to  begin. 

Across  the  Country  in  Oregon,  members  of 
the  3670th  Heavy  Eqpt  Malnt  Co  provided 
man  and  machine  power  to  reconstruct  two 
baseball  diamonds  for  Little  Leagues  In  the 
Clackamas  area  .  .  .  MSG  Doyle  McKln- 
ney  of  Arkansas  ANG's  223d  Mob  Comm  Sq 
presented  a  check  for  $250  on  behalf  of  unit 
members  to  aid  the  Hot  Springs  Boys'  Club's 
baseball  leagues  .  .  .  The  Texas  ANG's  149th 
Tac  Ttr  Group  sponsored  a  Patriots'  Pic- 
nic, proceeds  from  which  aided  youth  sports 
activities  as   well   as  POW/MIA  funds   .   .   . 

The  D.C.  National  Guard  expended  more 
than  500  man-days  to  plan  and  operate  a  10- 
day  Youth  Leaders  Camp  for  148  youths  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Md.  Field  trips 
included  visits  to  Washington  "Redskins" 
football  training  camp  and  to  a  major  league 
baseball  game  at  the  District's  RPK  Stadium 
....  Utah  National  Guard  operated  its 
Freedom  Academy  for  51  high  school  student 
body  Presidents,  a  flve-day  educational  and 
recreational  program.  Since  1957,  Utah  also 
has  sponsored  a  Bantam  Basketball  program, 
with  more  than  2,000  youthful  participants 
during  1971     .  .  Ohio's  178th  Tac  Ptr  Group 
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provided  a  fleld  trip  to  Its  home  base  for 
more  than  640  Headstart  youngsters.  The 
unit  also  was  host  to  188  CAP  Cadets  and 
24  adult  leaders  during  one-week  camp  with 
the  178th  at  Alpena,  Mich.  .  .  . 

Alaska  ANG  supports  a  youth  hockey  pro- 
gram involving  some  1,500  boys.  It  also  col- 
lects and  distributes  clothes,  toys  and  food 
for  remote  village  youth  through  Its  "Op- 
eration Santa  Claus".  .  .  .  Delaware  ANG's 
"Operation  Patriotism",  originated  and  coor- 
dinated by  SMS  Joseph  J.  Pflster,  features 
lectures  at  school  assemblies,  bus  tours  of 
Washington,  D.C.  citations  for  student 
achievement  and  airplane  flights  for  top  grad- 
uates. .  .  .  Kentucky  Army  Guard  sponsored 
a  combined  Bean  Soup  Feast  and  Armed 
Forces  Day  Open  House  at  all  37  Kentucky 
Armories,  proceeds  from  which  covered  ex- 
pense of  180  boys  at  the  KyNG's  Boys  Sum- 
mer Camp.  Sports  dominated  the  three  one- 
week  camps,  each  manned  by  15  volunteer 
Guardsmen. 

A  Kentucky  Engr  Co  constructed  two  ath- 
letic fields,  access  road,  beach  and  other  fa- 
cilities for  a  4-H  Center  .  .  .  South  Da- 
kota ARNQ  Engineer  units  graveled  mUes  of 
roads  into  Boy  Scout  and  4-H  camps  and  rec- 
reation areas.  Others  built  bridges,  play- 
grounds, ball  fields  and  other  facilities  .  .  . 
Wyoming  Army  Guardsmen  provided  trans- 
portation and  personnel  support  for  a  three- 
day  youth  rodeo  sponsored  by  a  church  or- 
ganization. 

Through  its  extensive  and  diversified  sup- 
port to  many  types  of  youth  activities,  the 
National  Guard  continues  to  show  its  in- 
volvement in  community  life.  It  Is  this  vol- 
untary Investment  in  the  leaders  of  tomor- 
row that  supports  the  theme  that  The  Guard 
Belongs. 
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NEWS  BULLETIN  OP  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION  BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1.  1972 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  inserting  into  the  Record  the  weekly 
news  bulletin  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission,  compiled 
and  written  by  its  communications  com- 
mittee staff: 

Amekican  REVoLtmoN  Bicenten- 
nial   Commission,    News    Btn.- 

LETIN, 

January  31. 1972. 

President  Nixon,  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress, January  20.  1972: 

"Four  years  from  now,  America  v^rill  cele- 
brate the  200th  anniversary  of  Its  founding 
as  a  Nation.  There  are  some  who  say  that 
the  old  spirit  of  '76  Is  dead— that  we  no 
longer  have  the  strength  of  character,  the 
idealism,  the  faith  in  our  founding  purposes, 
that  that  spirit  represents. 

"Those  who  say  this  do  not  know  America." 

On  Tuesday.  January  25,  H.R.  7987,  co- 
sponsored  by  Cong.  Wldnall,  Patman  and 
Sixlllvan,  ARBC  legislation  authorizing  bi- 
centennial medals  to  be  struck  by  the  U.S. 
Mint,  was  reported  out  favorably  by  the 
Full  House  Banking  Committee.  Past  action 
is  anticipated  In  the  Senate.  Also  on  Tuesday, 
S.  1857  (sponsored  by  ARBC  member.  Senator 
Ed  Brooke),  the  ARBC  authorization  was 
reported  out  favorably  by  the  Pull  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  Action  on  the  House 
floor  Is  expected  by  mid -February. 

At  the  ARBC  executive  committee  meeting 
on  January  27.  It  was  decided  to  schedule 
consideration  of  the  sickle  cell  anemia  disease 
project  at  the  next  full  commission  meeting 


following  discussions  with  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Also,  at  the  executive  committee  meeting 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  Chairman 
Helen  Bentley  outlined  her  commission's 
proposal  for  a  floating  maritime  display 
utUlzing  mobile  maritime  pavlUions  for  the 
bicentennial.  Chairman  Bentley  will  make  a 
formal  presentation  at  the  fuU  commission 
meeting  next  month. 

ARBC  Director  Jack  I.  Levant  announced 
at  the  executive  committee  meeting  that 
plans  are  well  underway  for  the  involvement 
of  6'/4  million  Boy  Scouts  in  bicentennial 
participation.  Director  Levant  stated  that  a 
bicentennial  committee  is  being  formed  by 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  that  a  compa- 
rable  committee  will  be  set  up  by  the  ARBC 
to  work  with  the  Boy  Scouts. 

Joseph  B.  Danzansky,  former  metropolitan 
Washington,  D.C.  board  of  trade  chairman 
and  president  of  Giant  Pood,  Inc.,  said  in 
Washington  last  week  that  a  rallying  point 
for  an  upsurge  In  community  spirit  ought 
to  be  the  national  bicentennial  celebration. 
He  said  the  mayor's  economic  development 
committee,  together  with  the  council  of 
governments,  business  and  the  White  House 
cotild  make  1976  a  turning  point  in  the 
city's  economic  and  social  history.  "If  we 
start  now  and  develop  a  plan  for  the  bl- 
centennial,  It  could  be  a  blueprint  for  our 
salvation  as  a  city,"  he  concluded. 

Virginia  Delegate  George  N.  McMath  (Ac- 
comack) has  introduced  a  bill  to  make  the 
colors  of  Virginia  license  plates  red,  white 
and  blue  "to  add  a  bit  of  patriotism"  for  the 
national  bicentennial  celebration.  The  legis- 
lation would  change  the  plate  colors  for  1973. 
The  Des  Moines  Register  recently  reported 
that  the  Iowa  legislature  will  probably  have 
to  appropriate  $6  million  over  the  next  four 
years  as  the  State's  share  for  the  proposed 
world  food  expo  for  the  bicentennial.  Ken- 
neth Pulk,  secretary  of  the  Iowa  ARBC  briefed 
lawmakers  on  the  proposed  estimate.  Mr.  Pulk 
said  the  projected  total  exi)enditure  few  the 
project  is  $98.7  million. 

The  ARBC  of  Michigan  City,  Indiana  Issued 
its  first  official  report  this  month  by  its  chair- 
man. Dr.  James  E.  Ltmding.  Its  policy  rec- 
ommendations embrace  possible  community 
projects  ranging  from  civil  city  creation  of 
mini-parks  at  selected  historical  sites.  Is- 
suance of  special  historical  publications  and 
materials,  to  the  preparation  of  special  pro- 
grams with  bicentennial  themes  by  local 
societies,  institutions  and  groupe. 

W.  Anthony  Park,  the  attorney  general  of 
Idaho,  has  Invited  the  Idaho  State  Commis- 
sion on  Arte  and  Humanities  to  sit  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  Idaho  Bicentennial 
Commission.  The  official  representatives  of 
this  group  Include  Arthur  L.  Troutner,  chair- 
man, and  Suzanne  D.  Taylor,  executive 
director. 

Community  Involvement  is  a  key  part  of 
the  Charlottesville,  Va.,  observance  of  the 
national  bicentennial,  says  Michael  Gleason, 
executive  director  of  the  Charlottesville-Al- 
bemarle Bicentennial  Commission.  "This  is 
everyone's  celebration,"  said  Gleason  in  a 
recent  interview  for  the  Richmond  News 
Leader,  "and  I  want  to  establish  subcommit- 
tees representative  of  various  groups — 
youth,  churches,  minority  groups,  business 
people,  civic  groups  and  other — to  make  rec- 
ommendations as  to  how  we  should  cele- 
brate." At  26,  Gleason  is  believed  to  be  one 
of  the  youngest  local  directors  of  the  bi- 
centennial in  the  country. 

In  Virginia  Governor  Llnwood  Helton's 
budget  for  the  year  is  a  recommended  $427,- 
660  appropriation  for  the  Virginia  Independ- 
ence Bicentennial  Commission,  as  well  as  ad- 
ditional appropriations  for  the  preservation 
of  the  State's  history. 

Congressman  Fred  Schwengel  (Iowa) ,  pres- 
ident of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society, 
with  Congressman  Henry  S.  Reuss  (Wise). 
has  proposed  a  soimd  and  light  show  at  the 
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cspltol  building  to  enchant  tourists  like  sim- 
ilar shows  in  some  of  Europe's  exciting  cities. 
Cong.  Schwengel  said  in  a  recent  Interview 
that  he  believed  a  production  could  be  pre- 
pared for  the  bicentennial. 

On  Friday,  January  21,  ARBC  Director  Jack 
I.  Levant  attended  a  formal  meeting  of  the 
Florida  Bicentennial  Commission  In  Miami. 
On  the  first  occasion  that  the  State  Bicen- 
tennial Commission,  the  Miami  Third  Cen- 
tury USA,  Inc.  and  the  interama  authorities 
met  together.  Director  Levant  briefed  those 
in  attendance  on  the  national  bicentennial 
plans  and  toured  with  the  group  the  Inter- 
ama site  which  is  a  beautiful  area  In  North 
Miami  Beach  and  a  potential  center  for 
bicentennial  activities. 

The  Granite  State  Vacationer,  a  New 
Hampshire  recreation  newspaper  serving  six 
recreational  regions  year-round,  has  an- 
nounced a  "flrst"  in  relation  to  the  blcen- 
teimlal  commemoration.  A  regular  column 
feature  by  writer  Fred  Jay  will  be  carried 
by  the  Vacationer  publicizing  plans,  events 
and  activities  in  all  50  States,  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  ARBC. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
National  Catholic  News  Service  to  provide 
bicentennial  stories  to  its  various  Catholic 
media.  ARBC's  office  of  communication  will 
provide  news  releases,  personality  stories  and 
feature  articles  directly  related  to  American 
Catholics  and  their  involvement  in  the  bi- 
centennial. 


NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  CEN- 
TER ACT  OF  1972 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or  FLOHmA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1.  1972 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  today 
need  be  reminded  of  the  growing  crisis 
in  our  environment.  Aroimd  this  Nation 
and  the  world  there  is  increased  concern 
for  the  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. Man  can  no  longer  continue  to 
use  and  abuse  his  environment  simul- 
taneously. In  the  end  he  can  only  lose 
such  a  race,  and  scientists  tell  us  that 
finish  line  may  not  be  as  far  away  as  we 
thought. 

I  am  sure  every  Member  of  this  Cham- 
ber is  aware  and  concerned  over  the  sit- 
uation. During  the  last  decade.  Congress 
has  enacted  a  number  of  important  en- 
vironmental measures  designated  to  con- 
trol and  abate  air  and  water  pollution. 
Although  much  remains  to  be  done,  an 
important  and  meaningful  beginning  has 
been  made. 

It  has  become  increasingly  apparent, 
nevertheless,  that  in  the  long  term,  an 
Intelligent  relationship  between  man  and 
nis  natural  environment  can  only  be 
achieved  through  a  systematic  approach. 
The  global  ecosystem  is  precisely  that:  a 
system.  In  this  enormously  complex  net- 
work, each  subsystem,  however  subtly, 
IS  interconnected  with  all  others.  Any 
action  that  impacts  on  one  element  of 
the  environment  can  have  a  discernible 
effect  on  seemingly  unrelated  elements  of 
the  same  fundamental  system.  It  is  not 
enough  to  treat  air  and  water  pollution 
as  if  they  were  discrete  and  separate 
problems.  For  instance,  it  has  been  es- 
tunated  that  as  much  as  40  percent  of  the 
surface  pollution  of  the  oceans  is  derived 
not  from  the  discharge  of  pollutants  di- 
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rectly  into  the  aquatic  environment  but 
from  the  precipitation  of  air  pollutants. 

A  number  of  Federal  agencies  are  pres- 
ently engaged  In  important  research 
that  relates,  in  varying  degrees,  to  these 
environmental  considerations.  But  vir- 
tually all  efforts  of  this  type  are  neces- 
sarily directed  to  a  limited  aspect  of  the 
environmental  problem.  This  is  to  be  ex- 
pected of  a  mission-oriented  or  regula- 
tory agency. 

During  the  course  of  many  hearings 
and  investigations  here  and  around  the 
country  on  environmental  matters  over 
the  past  years  notice  has  been  repeated- 
ly tfiken  of  the  absence  of  any  single  pub- 
lic or  private  unit  with  the  mandate  and 
resources  to  conduct  systematic,  inter- 
disciplinary research  on  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  entire  global  environment.  In 
recognition  of  this  critical  gap  in  our 
environmental  technology,  I  introduced 
last  week  a  bill  which  would  create  a  new 
Federal  agency  called  the  National  En- 
vironmental Center.  This  new  center  is 
not  intended  to  supplant  in  any  way  the 
necessary  activities  of  existing  public 
and  private  agencies.  Rather,  it  is  to  com- 
plement these  agencies  and  provide  a 
process  whereby  the  entire  range  of  en- 
vironmental research  and  analysis  can 
be  brought  together  for  assessment  in  a 
coherent,  systematic  fashion. 

Policy  for  the  NEC  would  be  estab- 
lished by  a  seven-man  Board  of  Trustees. 
The  Board  would  then  be  empowered  to 
name  a  General  Manager  of  the  NEC  tuid 
such  other  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Center.  The  Board  would  be  further  au- 
thorized to  establish  as  many  as  six  in- 
dependent National  Environmental  Lab- 
oratories— ^NEL's — each  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector appointed  by  the  Board.  In  es- 
tablishing or  designating  the  location  of 
these  National  Environmental  Labora- 
tories the  Board  may  and,  hopefully  will 
choose  to  establish  one  or  more  of  the 
NEL's  at  a  site  where  a  public  or  private 
facility  is  already  located  and  in  opera- 
tion. The  Board  has,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  complete  flexibility  in 
this  regard,  subject  only  to  site  approval 
by  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittee. 

Numerous  examples  can  be  found  of 
the  dual  benefits  which  might  be 
achieved  by  locating  these  laboratories  at 
sites  where  related  facilities  already  ex- 
ist. 

In  Florida  such  a  facility  could  be 
located  near  Kennedy  Space  Center  to 
utilize  some  of  the  facilities  vacated  by 
NASA  and  the  engineers,  scientists,  and 
technicians  who  have  been  displaced  due 
to  cutbacks  in  the  space  program.  Al- 
ready existing  in  the  Cape  area  is  Proj- 
ect Retro  which  Is  retaining  their  dis- 
placed professionals  to  work  in  other 
areas  of  emerging  priority  such  as  the 
environment.  Such  Federal  coordination 
would  not  only  help  further  the  conser- 
vation of  our  natural  environment,  but 
also  the  conservation  of  our  human  re- 
sources. 

The  relationship  between  the  NEC- 
NEL  structure  and  the  other  environ- 
mental entities  should  not  be  character- 
ized by  competition  but  by  a  sort  of  sym- 
biotic cooperation  and  cross-fertUization. 
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It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial and  continual  interchange  of 
information  and  personnel  among  the 
various  institutions  carrying  out  research 
in  the  environmental  field.  However,  It 
is  also  important  to  note  the  significant 
degree  of  independence  which  this  bill 
seeks  to  provide  for  the  NEC  and  the 
NEL's.  This  measure  intends  no  unfav- 
orable or  critical  reflection  on  the  com- 
petence and  dedication  of  existing  agen- 
cies or  personnel,  but  it  is  my  feeling  and 
that  of  many  others  that  by  virtue  of 
their  very  nature,  existing  mission-ori- 
ented agencies  cannot  and  should  not  be 
expected  to  perform  the  fimctions  invl- 
sioned  for  the  NEC-NEL's.  In  order  to 
achieve  its  intended  potential,  the  NEC- 
NEL  structure,  while  responsive  to  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches,  must 
have  a  meaningful  measure  of  independ- 
ence so  that  long  term,  comprehensive 
needs  will  not  be  compromised  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment. 

This  measure,  has  already  passed  the 
Senate.  I  am  sure  the  House  will  act 
with  equal  speed  and  determination  to 
see  that  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law. 

As  the  committee  report  from  the  Sen- 
ate stated: 

Man-made  degradation  of  the  natural  en- 
vironment is  not  ordinarily  malicious;  It  is 
the  unwanted  by-product  of  the  full  range 
of  man's  search  for  a  richer  and  fuller  life. 
There  Is  every  evidence  that  economic  prog- 
ress and  a  quality  environment  can  be  made 
compatible.  But  precisely  because  the  full 
range  of  man's  economic  and  social  activities 
l8  Involved,  and  precisely  because  the  global 
ecosystem  Is  a  system  and  not  a  random 
collection  of  separate  parts,  no  quest  for  har- 
mony between  man  and  his  environment  la 
likely  to  be  successful  unless  it  firoceeds  on 
a  systematic  and  integrated  basis. 
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HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
visited  the  Portuguese  overseas  provinces 
of  Angola  and  Mozambique  in  Africa 
during  the  summer  recess  of  Congress 
last  year,  £uid  was  in  Luanda,  largest 
city  of  Angola,  I  encountered  a  yoimg 
publisher,  Thomas  J.  Haas,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  extensive  study  and  on-the-spot 
observation  of  the  real  situation  in  these 
provinces,  so  often  maligned  and  dis- 
torted in  our  press.  We  attended  a  dinner 
together  and  it  soon  became  evident  that 
Mr.  Haas  had  already  acquired,  on  his 
own,  a  deeper,  more  thorough,  and  more 
objective  imderstanding  of  conditions  in 
this  part  of  the  world  than  many  of  our 
State  Department  ofiScials  whose  as- 
signed duty  this  is — ^including  some  of 
those  actually  on  the  scene.  Therefore  I 
would  like  to  recommend  to  your  pailic- 
ular  attention  Mr.  Haas'  report  and  con- 
clusions entitled  "Portugal's  War  for 
Peace,"  a  talk  delivered  at  New  York  City 
on  December  4,  1971. 

The  report  follows: 

Portugal's  War  for  Peace 
(By  Thomas  J.  Haas) 
Today,  the  Republic  of  Portugal  is  engaged 
in  war  in  three  of  her  African  provinces,  Por- 
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tuguese  Guinea.  Angola,  and  Mozambique, 
against  Communist  guerrillas.  The  stakes  are 
the  Integrity  of  Portugal,  the  lives  of  her 
citizens  In  these  provinces,  the  security  of 
southern  Africa,  and  the  control  of  the 
South  Atlantic.  In  order  to  gain  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  war  and  of  conditions  In 
Portug\iese  Africa,  I  visited  Angola  and 
Mozambique  this  past  August.  To  keep  this 
a  firsthand  report.  I  shall  discuss  only  these 
two  provinces,  but  I  am  assured  that  con- 
ditions In  Portuguese  Guinea  are  similar. 

In  discussing  Angola  and  Mozambique, 
two  points  should  be  made  clear  from  the 
outset:  the  political  status  of  the  two  areas 
and  the  social  status  of  the  people  living  in 
them.  First.  Angola  and  Mozambique  are 
overseas  provinces  of  Portugal.  They  are  not 
colonies;  rather  they  are  Integal  parts  of  the 
Republic  of  Portugal.  They  have  the  same  re- 
lation to  Lisbon  that  Hawaii  and  Alaska  have 
to  Washington.  Second,  the  population  of  the 
provinces  Is  white,  colored,  and  black,  with  a 
considerable  Chinese  and  Pako-Hlndustanl 
representation  In  Mozambique.  All  are  citi- 
zens of  Portugal,  and  all  can  vote  If  they 
meet  the  requirements  applicable  both  In 
the  provinces  and  in  Metropolitan  Portugal, 
that  Is  literacy,  property  ownership,  or  In- 
come. There  Is  no  racial  discrimination  in 
either  the  positive  or  the  negative  sense; 
that  Is,  there  Is  no  forced  separation,  but 
neither  Is  there  the  type  of  discrimination 
In  reverse  that  Is  practiced  by  our  federal 
government.  No  differences  whatsoever  based 
on  color  are  recognized,  and  anyone  who 
visits  either  province  for  even  the  shortest 
time  will  see  that  Portugal  Is  truly  a  multi- 
racial as  well  as  a  multi-continental  nation. 
Racial  discrimination  simply  does  not  exist. 
This  situation  Is  clearly  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  about  half  the  men  under  arms  In 
Angola  and  Mozambique  are  blacks.  These 
blacks  are  not  auxiliary  troops;  they  are 
Portuguese  citizens,  fighting  in  the  army  of 
their  country— fighting  In  defense  of  their 
Motherland.  Portugal. 

Concerning  the  vital  statistics  of  the  two 
provinces:  Angola  has  an  area  of  481.352 
square  miles,  almost  twice  that  of  the  state 
of  Texas,  and  a  population  of  5.4  million,  or 
about  half  that  of  Texas.  Mozambique  has  an 
area  of  303.073  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  7.2  minion. 

On  March  15.  1961.  an  outbreak  of  ter- 
rorism swept  northern  Angola  with  a  sadistic 
ferocity  which  has  probably  never  been  sxir- 
passed.  The  terrorists  slaughtered  anyone 
they  could  get  their  hands  on,  sparing  neither 
women  nor  children,  white  or  black.  The  up- 
rising was  organized  by  Holden  Roberto  and 
his  UPA  (Union  of  the  Peoples  of  Angola). 
Most  of  the  terrorists  were  recruited  In  the 
former  Belgian  Congo  from  the  Bacongo  peo- 
ple, a  tribe  which  Inhabits  the  area  south  of 
LeopoldsvlUe  (now  Kinshasa)  and  northern 
Angola.  The  recruits  were  promised  lives  of 
Idle  luxury  after  Independence  was  won;  the 
leaders  were  actually  promised  posts  In  the 
United  Nations.  Before  starting  his  rebellion, 
Roberto  visited  the  United  States,  where  he 
received  the  encouragement  and  support  of 
the  Leftwlng  Establishment,  which  he  still 
enjoys,  despite  the  fact  that  he  has  ad- 
mitted and  tried  to  Justify  his  supporters- 
sawing  m  half  of  men,  women,  and  children 
In  the  village  of  Luvo. 

Prior  to  the  March  15  uprising.  Roberto 
sent  his  followers  Into  northern  Angola  to 
prepare  for  the  massacre.  His  men  worked 
mainly  with  their  fellow  Bacongo  tribesmen, 
making  the  most  outlandish  promises  to 
them  to  gain  support.  The  terrorists  found 
two  allies:  first,  the  witchdoctors,  who 
feared  that  increasing  Portuguese  Infiuence 
and  culture  would  destroy  their  hold  on  the 
villagers;  and  second,  the  leftwlng  mission- 
aries, who  apparently  believed  that  the  mes- 
sage of  the  social  gospel  could  best  be  carried 
out  through  the  murder  of  little  children. 
The  witchdoctors  used  various  drugs  to  work 
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the  Bacongos  Into  a  murderous  frenzy,  and 
then  rubbed  their  bodies  with  palm  oil,  say- 
ing it  was  a  magic  lotion  to  ward  off  bullets. 
The  missionaries  used  such  techniques  as 
telling  one  tribe,  the  Qulocos:  "Christ  was  a 
Quloco,  and  the  Portuguese  crucified  Him." 
Shockingly,  all  the  terrorist  leaders  captured 
In  the  north  proved  to  have  been  missionary- 
trained.  I  am  by  no  means  criticizing  the  ma- 
jority of  missionaries,  who  have  done  and  are 
still  doing  magnificent  work.  The  mission- 
aries involved  In  the  uprising  were  men, 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  who  had  de- 
serted Christ  for  Marx. 

The  terrorists  thought  that  the  assault  of 
March  15  would  cause  the  white  settlers  to 
flee,  that  it  would  gain  them  the  voluntary 
or  forced  support  of  the  blacks  throughout 
the  province,  and  that  It  would  break  the 
will  to  resist  of  the  government  In  Lisbon. 
They  were  wTong  on  all  three  counts. 

Unlike  the  Belgians  In  the  Congo,  many 
of  the  white  settlers  had  been  bom  In  the 
province,  and  all  considered  It  their  only 
home.  With  the  outbreak  of  terrorism.  In- 
stead of  running  away,  they  stayed  on  their 
land  and  fought  for  what  was  theirs.  The 
courageous  tenacity  of  these  men — and  wom- 
en— Is  a  major  reason  why  Angola  Is  still 
Portuguese.  I  talked  to  a  number  of  these 
settlers,  and  they  all  exuded  the  same  pioneer 
spirit  that  built  America — and  which  we  are 
so  rapidly  losing.  These  men  will  never  leave 
the  provinces,  and  If  necessary  they  will  die 
to  maintain  their  Portuguese  heritage. 

The  Initial  assault  of  March  15  fractured 
Portuguese  authority,  and  It  was  several 
months  before  sufficient  troops  could  get  to 
the  north  to  restore  order.  In  the  meanwhile, 
ancient  tribal  hatreds  and  petty  village 
squabbles  erupted  Into  a  rampage  of  murder 
and  arson.  In  the  end,  15.000  people — 13.000 
blacks  and  2.000  whites — were  dead,  and  vir- 
tually every  bush  village  was  burned  to  the 
ground.  The  reasons  for  this  mass  Insanity 
Included  almost  everything  except  political 
motivations.  With  the  arrival  of  the  Portu- 
guese Army  and  the  gradual  restoration  of 
order,  the  blacks  came  to  realize  that  the 
military  was  not  going  to  massacre  them — as 
the  terrorists  had  claimed — and  that  their 
only  hope  for  peace  and  a  decent  life  was 
under  Portuguese  authority. 

Today,  the  vast  majority  of  the  blacks  In 
the  north  staunchly  support  the  government. 
One  group  of  people  who  had  Joined  UPA  In 
1961  told  me:  "The  terrorists  came  here  and 
they  lied  to  us  and  they  cheated  us.  But  we 
are  good  now."  When  I  asked  what  they  would 
do  If  a  terrorist  came  Into  their  village,  one 
man  said:  "I'd  tie  him  up  and  take  him  to 
the  authorities."  Another  one  offered:  "I'd 
kill  him."  Such  Is  the  attitude  of  the  people 
of  the  north.  In  south  and  central  Angola, 
there  has  never  been  any  terrorism  at  all. 

The  same  situation  prevails  In  Mozam- 
bique. The  terrorists  were  able  to  trick  the 
Makonde  tribe  Into  a  certain  amount  of  col- 
laboration In  the  early  days  of  the  uprising 
In  Mozambique,  which  began  In  1964.  But  the 
Makondes  soon  learned  that  their  real  friends 
were  the  Portuguese  and  their  real  enemies, 
the  terrorists.  They  now  strongly  support  the 
government.  Mao  Tse-tung,  the  great  hero 
of  terrorists  everywhere,  has  said :  "Guerrillas 
are  to  the  population  as  a  fish  to  water." 
Since  the  terrorists  lack  any  popular  sup- 
port, they  are  Just  as  doomed  as  flsh  out  of 
water. 

When  the  war  broke  out.  the  government 
In  Lisbon  announced  a  policy  exactly  the 
opposite  of  the  policies  pursued  by  England. 
Prance,  and  Belgium.  Lisbon  announced  that 
the  overseas  provinces  were  Integral  parts  of 
the  Portuguese  Republic  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  never  desert  them. 

The  war  In  Africa  and  our  war  In  Vietnam 
have  lasted  about  the  same  length  of  time, 
ten  years.  The  number  of  men  under  arms  In 
proportion  to  the  total  population  Is  about 
the   same   for  Portugal   as   for  the   United 
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states,  and  the  fighting  conditions— terrain 
area,  points  of  InflUtratlon.  etc.— are  roughly 
equivalent.  In  economic  resources  and  tech- 
nology, Portugal  cannot  even  be  compared 
with  the  United  States.  Yet  Portugal  Is  win- 
nlng  her  war  and  we  are  losing  ours.  The  will 
to  win  and  an  antl-Communlst  government 
make  the  difference. 

The  terrorists  in  Angola  belong  to  one  of 
three  distinct  groups.  UPA,  or  as  it  now  calls 
Itself  the  ORAE  (the  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment of  Angolla  In  Exile) ,  Is  not  admittedly 
Communist  and  Is  backed  by  such  groups  as 
the  Ford  Foundation,  the  American  Commit- 
tee on  Africa,  the  African-American  Insti- 
tute, and,  there  Is  reason  to  believe,  the  CIA 
The  MPLA  (the  Popular  Movement  for  the 
Liberation  of  Angola)  Is  Communist  and 
receives  aid  from  Soviet  Russia.  UNITA  (the 
Union  for  the  Total  Independence  of  Angola) 
Is  closely  tied  to  Red  China  and  relies  heavily 
on  "Mao  thought." 

MPLA  claims  to  control  one-third  of  An- 
gola, and  UNITA  claims  to  conrtrol  one-third. 
UPA  claims  to  control  more  territory  than 
the  other  two  groups  combined.  Thus,  over 
four-thirds  of  Angolla  has  been  "liberated," 
which  makes  us  wonder  where  the  Portu- 
guese are!  But  In  fact,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
terrorists  do  not  control  one  single  village. 
The  terrorist  organization  In  Mozambique 
Is  FRELIMO  (the  Mozambique  Liberation 
Front),  founded  by  University  of  Michigan 
graduate  Eduardo  Mondlane.  A  few  years 
back  this  leader  had  an  unpleasant  expe- 
rience with  a  parcel  containing  a  bomb, 
which  left  his  apartment  decorated  In  late 
Mondlane.  FRELIMO  Is  under  Red  Chinese 
domination  to  the  point  of  reading  Mao 
thought  at  its  assemblies. 

In  Angola  there  are  three  areas  of  fighting: 
Cablnda,  northern  Angola,  and  eastern  An- 
gola. In  Cablnda  the  Army,  using  a  large 
number  of  ex-terrorlsts.  has  been  successful 
In  keeping  the  MPLA  based  In  the  Congo 
Brazzaville  In  check,  and  has  prevented  any 
serious  Infiltration.  In  northern  Angola  there 
are  three  terrorist  zones:  a  small  zone  near 
the  town  of  Frontelra.  Into  which  UPA  ter- 
rorists based  In  the  Congo  Kinshasa  (the 
former  Belgian  Congo)  make  raids  across  the 
river;  a  pocket  about  fifty  miles  south  of  the 
Congo  Kinshasa  border,  which  UPA  Infil- 
trators use  as  a  staging  area;  and  south  of 
this  pocket  and  east  of  the  village  of  Qultexe. 
the  fairly  large  Dembos  zone. 

These  zones  are  located  In  areas  which  are 
underpopulated  and  geographically  very 
favorable  to  the  terrorists.  The  Dembos  zone 
consists  of  high,  broken.  Jungle-covered 
mountains.  The  long  northern  border  with 
the  Congo  Kinshasa  lacks  any  natural  bar- 
riers, and  It  Is  fairly  easy  for  small  groups  of 
terrorists  to  slip  across  the  border  and  sneak 
south  to  the  mountains. 

In  the  east  of  Angola,  terrorists  based  In 
UPA  camps  In  the  (Dongo  and  MPLA  and 
UNITA  camps  In  Zambia  stage  raids  north 
and  south  of  the  city  of  Luso.  A  zone  west 
of  Luso  has  been  eliminated.  This  whole 
area  consists  of  unpopulated  desert;  It  Is 
quite  easy  for  the  terrorists  to  move  about  In 
bands  of  ten  or  less  because  of  Portugal's 
lack  of  enough  helicopters,  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  get  to  areas  where  terrorists  have 
been  sighted  In  time  to  catch  them.  Even 
so.  while  I  was  In  Angola,  the  Minister  of  the 
Overseas  Provinces  visited  this  whole  area  by 
car  In  complete  safety.  The  total  terrorist 
strength  In  all  of  Angola  Is  only  about  2.000. 
In  Mozambique  the  terrorist  zones  are  lo- 
cated In  the  northeast  section  of  the  district 
of  Cabo  Delgado,  In  a  strip  along  Lake 
Malawi,  and  In  the  north  of  the  district  of 
Tete.  In  the  first  two  areas,  FRELIMO  ter- 
rorists Infiltrate  acroes  the  border  from  camps 
In  Communist  Tanzania;  In  the  third  area, 
they  cross  over  from  Zambia.  All  three  areas 
are  unpopulated  or  sparsely  populated  desert. 
The  terrorist  strength  In  Mozambique  varies, 
according  to  season,  from  1000  to  4000. 
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The  reader  will  have  noticed  that  the  ter- 
rorist  zones   are   located   in   areas   that   are 
either   contiguous    to    foreign    countries,   or 
easily  supplied   from  Portugal's  unfriendly 
nelght>ors.  This  fact  alone  should  be  conclu- 
sive proof  that  the  war  Is  not  an  Internal 
rebellion  but  a  fight  against  foreign  aggres- 
sion. In  flagrant  violation  of  all  concepts  of 
international   law,   the  governments  of   the 
two  Congos,  Tanzania,  and  Zambia  (and  also 
of  Guinea  and  Senegal)  have  permitted  the 
terorists  to  establish  base  camps  Inside  the 
territory  of  those  countries,  from  which  they 
recruit  followers  and  organize  attacks  against 
the  sovereign  nation  of  Portugal.  These  coun- 
tries  permit   supplies — munitions   from   the 
Communist  bloc,  and  from  the  United  Statss 
medicines  and  other  Items  to  make  life  pleas- 
anter  for  the  terrorists — to  be  shipped  to  the 
base  camps,  later  to  be  carried  across  the 
border  for  use  In  the  war  against  Portugal. 
These  countries  have   given  sanctuary  In 
their  territory  to  the  terrorists.  The  terrorists 
cross  the  frontier  Into  Portuguese  territory 
for  their  raids,  and  run  back  for  shelter.  The 
pursuing  Portuguese  soldiers  have  to  halt  at 
the  frontier,  lest  they  be  accused  of  violating 
the  sovereignty  and  territorial  Integrity  of 
independent  African  nations.  This  one-sided 
concern  for  sovereignty,  and  Indeed  for  hu- 
man life.  Is  Just  one  aspect  of  the  Inversion 
of  values  and  perversion  of  morality  which 
are  characteristics  of  modern  International 
relations  In  general,  and  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  particular. 

A  word  of  explanation  about  the  terrorist 
zones  Is  In  order.  These  zones  do  not  repre- 
sent areas  of  terrorist  control;  they  simply 
indicate  areas  In  which  there  Is  some  terror- 
ist activity.  In  areas  suflficlently  distant  from 
the  border,  and  outside  of  the  terrorist  zones, 
one  is  100  per  cent  safe.  (I  walked  about  the 
streets  of  the  various  cities  I  visited  In  both 
provinces,  even  In  the  slum  sections,  after 
midnight,  without  the  slightest  fear  or  dan- 
ger— something  Impossible  to  do  today  In 
any  big  American  city.)  Inside  the  terrorist 
zones  there  Is  some  danger  and  It  Is  advisable 
to  take  some  precautions.  But  from  personal 
experience  I  can  testify  that  It  Is  possible  to 
visit  the  zones  without  harm.  In  Mozambi- 
que I  was  taken  on  a  visit  to  the  village  of 
Chai,  roughly  In  the  center  of  the  Cabo 
Delgado  zone.  We  left  Porto  Amelia  in  a  pri- 
vate plane  and  flew  the  entire  distance  at 
an  altitude  low  enough  to  be  within  rifle 
range  of  the  ground;  we  had  no  weapons 
aboard.  On  the  return  flight,  we  flew  over  the 
same  route  at  an  even  lower  altitude  and  at 
a  slower  speed.  If  the  terrorists  maintained 
even  minimal  control,  our  plane  would  have 
been  shot  down. 

In  Angola  I  spent  a  day  In  the  Dembos 
terrorist  zone.  On  this  trip  we  were  armed, 
but  this  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  we 
had  guns  In  the  car,  though  I  spent  about 
a  week  and  a  half  altogether  In  areas  our 
press  assigns  to  the  terrorists.  Accompanied 
by  the  two  people  from  the  Center  of  In- 
formation m  Carmona,  Sr.  Arnaldo  Lopes 
and  Sra.  Lourdes  Prelre;  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  Qultexe,  Sr.  O.  A.  de  Plmental  Telxelra. 
and  his  sons  Alvaro  Manuel  and  Octavlo 
Augusto.  and  by  Dr.  Manuel  Assorelra.  I 
visited  a  combination  plantation  and  mili- 
tary camp.  Santa  Isabel,  situated  within  the 
zone.  I  was  received  at  Santa  Isabel  by  the 
officer  In  command  of  the  garrison.  Captain 
Waldemar  Neves,  and  Lieutenant  Hermano 
Vicente.  As  was  the  case  throughout  Angola 
and  Mozambique,  my  various  questions  were 
given  immediate  and  direct  answers.  We  left 
Santa  Isabel  after  dark,  and  were  given  a 
precautionary  escort  part  of  the  way,  but  we 
drove  the  rest  of  the  way  back  to  Qultexe 
alone. 

Earlier  in  the  day  we  had  visited  the 
plantation  of  Dr.  Assorelra,  who,  like  many 
other  farmers  In  the  area,  had  lived  on  his 
coffee  farm  throughout  the  terrorist  trouble. 
It   Is   still    somewhat   dangerous   for   these 
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settlers  to  drive  through  the  countryside 
after  midnight,  but  probably  no  more  so 
than  driving  through  Harlem  at  one  In  the 
morning.  Life  for  these  people  is  not  quite 
normal,  but  they  still  live  a  more  civUlzed 
and  cultured  life  than  most  people  In  far 
more  Uanqull  areas.  Life  for  the  terrorists, 
on  the  other  hand,  Is  not  only  un- normal, 
it  Is  hell. 

At  present  the  Army  has  the  war  contained 
In  the  areas  previously  described,  and  terror- 
ist activity  has  been  reduced  to  banditry, 
mine  laying  and  occasional  ambushes,  and 
even  these  attacks  have  been  declining.  The 
military  strategy.  In  a;ddltlon  to  what  can 
loosely  be  called  leai-ch -and -destroy  missions 
within  the  zones,  cnnslsts  in  keeping  the  ter- 
rorism contained  and  cutting  off  the  routes 
of  inflltratlon  by  bisecting  them  with  hard- 
surface  roads  and  establishing  resettlement 
villages  along  the  roads,  which  are  protected 
by  military  units  nnd/or  local  mllltla.  Re- 
settlement villages  also  have  been  or  are 
being  established  within  the  zones,  thus 
greatly  limiting  the  activities  of  the  ter- 
rorists. 

The  Army  would  probably  have  ended  the 
war  already  except  for  two  factors:  (1)  the 
countries  which  permit  and  aid  the  terror- 
ists' camps  on  thsir  territory  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  so-called  community  of  nations, 
not  excluding  the  United  States;  and  (2) 
there  is  an  embargo  against  selling  Portugal 
any  arms  and  war  materiel  that  can  or  will 
be  used  in  Africa.  The  United  States  has 
supported  this  embargo.  Portugal  is  not  a 
wealthy  country,  .and  the  war  consumes  forty 
per  cent  of  her  budget  But  she  Is  not  allowed 
to  buy  even  those  arms  she  can  afford.  She 
obtains  some  good  equipment  from  South 
Africa,  and  for  the  rest,  she  must  pay  top 
dollar  (or  escudo,  -Ahlch  Is  much  harder  than 
the  dollar)  for  outdated  surplus  equipment, 
buy  parts  of  nonmllltary  equipment  and  fit 
the  parts  together  into  war  materiel,  or  man- 
ufacture the  arms  herself,  which  Is  a  great 
handicap,  since  Portugal  is  not  an  Industrial 
nation. 

As  a  result.  Che  terrorists,  who  obtain 
weajjons  from  Czecho-Slovakla.  Russia,  and 
Red  China,  have  much  better  and  more  mod- 
ern materiel.  For  example,  the  terrorist  rifle 
weighs  only  one-third  as  mucli  as  the  Por- 
tuguese rifle.  The  terrorists  also  have  a 
greater  stockpile:  FRELIMO  has  armaments 
for  seven  times  as  many  men  as  it  has  to 
use  them.  With  napalm  and  helicopters,  the 
Portuguese  could  probably  end  the  war  in 
Angola  In  short  order,  but  they  are  unable 
to  obtain  either.  Por  the  United  States  to 
prohlbt  the  sale  of  arms  to  our  NATO  ally 
for  use  In  defense  of  her  own  territory  would 
be  the  height  of  Insanity  If  It  were  insanity. 
It  Is  not.  In  the  past,  the  United  States  has 
given  a  total  of  674  million  dollars  to  the  six 
countries  Involved  in  supporting  the  ter- 
rorists, and  we  have  been  generous  In  giving 
free  military  assistance  to  a  great  variety  of 
nonfrlendly  nations — even  to  the  extent  of 
helping  to  train  the  Yugoslavian  air  force. 
Yet  we  will  not  sell  material  to  our  ally. 
Portugal.  This  betrayal  of  our  friend  and 
ally  has  reached  .such  extremes  of  pettiness 
as  trying  to  block  the  sale  of  two  747's  to 
Portugal  because  they  could  be  used  In 
transporting  troops  from  Lisbon  to  Portu- 
guese Africa. 

Although  the  situation  In  Portuguese 
Africa  Is  much  better  than  we  have  been 
led  to  believe.  I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the 
danger  that  the  terrorists  pose  for  Portugal 
and  the  rest  of  southern  Africa.  South  of  the 
equator.  Red  China  has  two  firmly  con- 
trolled satellites,  the  Congo  Brazzaville  and 
Tanzania.  With  the  completion  of  the  Tan- 
zanian  railroad,  now  being  built  by  Red 
Chinese  technicians,  from  Dar  es  Salaam  to 
Lusaka.  Mao  will  also  have  complete  con- 
trol of  Zambia,  and  a  supply  line  into  the 
heart  of  southern  Africa.  When  the  railroad 
Is  operational,  we  can  anticipate  a  renewed 
attack    against    Angola,    Mozambique,    and 
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Rhodesia.  The  next  step  Is  likely  to  be  an  at- 
tack against  Congo  Kinshasa,  which  Is  at 
Jeast  anti-Red  Chinese,  through  Rwanda 
and  Burundi,  and  a  drive  Into  Botswana.  If 
because  of  a  lack  of  armaments  Portugal 
could  not  hold  back  the  assault,  we  wovild 
see  a  drive  into  Angola  with  a  sweep  down 
Into  Southwest  Alrica  and  a  grab  for  north- 
ern Mozambique.  The  flnal  step  would  be 
the  destruction  of  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa. 

Not  only  would  the  Communists  then  con- 
trol the  vast  resources  of  southern  Africa; 
they  would  also  have  vitally  Important  har- 
bors of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  South 
Atlantic. 

This  battle  plan  Is  admittedly  supposition, 
but  it  Is  based  on  Information  given  to  me  by 
Portuguese  Intelligence.  Portugal  has  the 
manpower,  organization,  and  courage  to  re- 
sist such  attack,  but  she  cannot  do  so  with- 
out armaments.  Our  State  Department  Is 
certainly  aware  of  the  situation,  and  the  only 
reasonable  explanation  of  our  policy  toward 
Portugal  Is  that  the  Insiders  in  our  govern- 
ment want  a  Portuguese  defeat.  Such  a  pol- 
icy is  not  only  a  betrayal  of  a  friend.  It  is  a 
betrayal  of  our  own  national  Interests. 

Despite  the  tremendous  drain  the  war  haa 
Imposed  on  her  manpower  and  finances,  Por- 
tugal has  been  making  great  strides  In  bring- 
ing the  tribesmen  Into  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury and  Western  ClvUlzatlon.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Indigenous  people 
of  Angola  and  Mozambique  are  Bantus,  whose 
ancestors  arrived  in  these  provinces  at 
roughly  the  same  point  in  historv  as  the 
Portuguese.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
the  area  were  the  proud  and  mysterious 
Bushmen.  The  descendants  of  the  few  Bush- 
men who  escaped  being  killed  and  eaten  by 
the  invading  Bantus  now  live  in  little  groups 
In  the  southern  Angola  desert. 

Until  relatively  recently,  most  Bantus 
could  not  count  beyond  three  and  had  little 
or  no  ability  to  think  in  abstractions.  I  my- 
self met  tribesmen  who  had  no  Idea  what- 
ever of  time  or  distance.  But  what  the  Portu- 
guese have  been  able  to  do.  especially  in  the 
last  ten  years,  to  civilize  these  people  is  truly 
amazing.  The  basic  policy  is  to  draw  the 
blacks  into  Western  Civilization  step  by 
small  step,  giving  them  a  sound  and  solid 
basis  on  which  to  continue  upward  progress. 
"Teach  a  man  to  fish,  don't  give  him  a  fish." 
is  an  exact  expression  of  the  Portuguese 
philosophy. 

I  saw  this  program  in  action  in  the  village 
of  Chal  in  the  far  north  of  Mozambique.  I 
was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Fernando  Bastos, 
who  is  In  charge  of  Civil  Administration  for 
the  area.  Chal  is  typical  of  the  resettlement 
villages  the  Portuguese  have  built  and  are 
still  establishing  throughout  both  provinces. 
It  has  a  covered  well  to  provide  the  people 
with  safe  water,  to  save  the  women  the  long 
Journey  to  whatever  water  source  there  may 
be  In  the  area,  and  to  encourage  closer  con- 
tact between  the  villagers  through  meeting 
at  the  well.  Chal  has  a  school,  a  town  hall  (to 
help  establish  the  idea  of  local  government) , 
and  a  sanitation  post,  which  provides  health 
and  medical  services,  with  emphasis  on  ma- 
ternity cases.  The  blacks  have  a  distrust  of 
modern  medicine,  but  through  seeing  what 
proper  care  can  do  for  expectant  mothers, 
they  begin  to  gain  more  confidence  In  the 
doctor. 

In  order  to  build  up  the  concept  of  the 
family,  the  Portuguese  have  encouraged  the 
people  to  replace  the  cloth  drapery  that  cov- 
ers the  entrance  to  the  typical  village  houses 
with  wooden  doors.  These  bush  houses  have 
only  sleeping  rooms,  cooking  always  being 
done  outside.  Dr.  Bastos  has  developed  a 
house  that  combines  the  bush  style  with  the 
western  style.  Basically  this  house  Is  ar- 
ranged so  there  Is  an  extra  room  that  can 
only  be  used  as  a  living  room.  It  can  be  built 
for  $100.  The  Portuguese  will  give  assistance 
in  the  building  of  the  house,  but  the  owner 
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must  do  the  actual  construction:  "Teach  him 
to  flsh,  don't  give  him  the  flah."  This  may 
seem  a  small  step  Indeed,  but  It  Is  an  ad- 
vance from  the  stone  age  to  basic  civiliza- 
tion. 

Because  Chal  Is  In  the  terrorist  zone,  there 
Is  an  Army  company  of  white  and  blade 
soldiers  stationed  there.  The  boys  In  the  vil- 
lage love  to  play  In  the  camp,  ride  In  the 
Jeeps,  etc. — In  fact  they  like  It  much  more 
than  going  to  school.  To  counter  this  at- 
traction. Captain  Carlos  de  Campos  Andrada, 
the  officer  In  charge  of  the  garrison,  has  an- 
nounced that  only  boys  who  attend  school 
may  come  Into  the  camp.  These  boys  have 
three  or  more  shirts  apiece,  but  they  will  wear 
one  shirt  until  It  falls  oflf;  so,  as  another 
small  step  toward  civilizing  them,  the  cap- 
tain periodically  announces  that  only  boys 
with  clean  shirts  may  enter  the  camp  the 
next  day — and  needless  to  say,  on  the  morrow 
all  the  boys  appear  In  clean  shirts. 

Unfortunately,  these  people  have  a  great 
fondness  for  wine,  which  they  call  "the 
water  of  Lisbon"— apparently  believing  that 
the  people  of  Lisbon  coolc  In  wine,  wash  In 
wine,  and,  I  suppose,  swim  In  wine.  The  vil- 
lagers occasionally  ask  the  captain  for  varloxis 
Items,  such  as  shoes  or  shirts,  and  he  will 
give  them  these  things,  but  not  If  they  have 
wasted  their  money  on  wine. 

As  can  be  seen,  the  Portuguese  do  not  try 
to  force  the  blacks  Into  white  tie  and  taUs, 
but  rather  m  Innumerable  small  ways  they 
are  slowly  drawing  them  Into  a  civilized  state. 
I  doubt  If  any  country  In  the  world  Is 
more  education -conscious  than  Portugal, 
and  she  has  spread  this  concern  through  her 
overseas  provinces.  In  the  course  of  my 
travels  I  came  upon  a  third-grade  workbook 
done  by  a  little  girl,  Celestlna  Benedlto,  aged 
about  eight  years,  in  a  smaU  bush  village 
Qulongua,  outside  of  Carmona  In  northern 
Angola.  I  very  much  doubt  that  It  would  be 
possible  to  find  a  third-grade  workbook  In 
any  public  school  In  this  coimtry  today  that 
could  even  be  compared  with  this  book. 

A  few  comments  on  the  workbook  and  the 
school  where  I  found  it  are  In  order.  In  the 
first  place,  I  selected  It  at  random,  though  It 
was  not  necessarily  the  best  one  offered.  Next 
all  the  exercises  are  written  in  Portuguese' 
and  the  small  number  of  corrections  indi- 
cates that  little  Miss  Benedlto  has  a  better 
grasp  of  that  language  than  many  American 
third-graders  have  of  English.  The  arithme- 
tic exercises  show  that  Celestlna  has  learned 
multiplication  and  long  division  well  The 
writing  and  dictation  exercises  stress  re- 
ligious concepts  and  the  hlstorv  of  Mother- 
land Portugal.  In  other  wordsi  this  Is  ob- 
viously the  result  of  the  old,  "outdated" 
McQuffey  reader  system. 

The  schoolhouse  In  which  the  workbook 
was  produced  lacked  a  swimming  pool  and 
all  the  other  "necessary"  adjuncts  of  modern 
education.  In  fact.  It  was  a  plain,  old-fash- 
ioned, one-room  schoolhouse.  furnished  with 
plain,  old-fashioned,  wooden  desks  The  only 
"teaching  tools"  other  than  basic  schoolbooks 
were  several  maps  and  a  hygiene  chart. 

Because  the  Portuguese  lack  the  manpower 
to  supply  all  schools  with  what  we  might 
term  regular  teachers,  they  have  established 
the  monitor  system.  The  schoolmaster  at 
Qulongua  Is  a  monitor.  To  be  accepted  for 
training  as  a  monitor  an  Individual  must 
have  had  at  least  four  years  of  schooling  be 
over  eighteen  years  old,  and  must  pass  a 
haste  entrance  examination.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  attending  a  class  for  the  training  of 
monitors.  The  method  used  Is  quite  simple- 
the  teacher  teaches  the  monitors  exactly 
what  they  are  to  teach,  and  they  learn  bv 
going  through  every  step  that  their  pupils 
win  have  to  go  through.  P"P«is 

I  realize  that  this  sounds  rather  slipshod 
and  that  the  verj-  idea  of  such  an  approach 
to  education  would  scandalize  the  NEA    but 
the  results  prove  that  the  system  work's. 
I  think  the  story  of  Portugal  offers  great 
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encouragement  to  Americans  fighting  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  their  nation.  Porty- 
flve  years  ago  Port\i«al  was  a  wreck;  she  was 
in  far  worse  shape  than  we  are  In  today.  A 
small  group  of  men — centered  on  Dr.  Sala- 
zar — reversed  her  downhill  course.  Basically 
this  was  done  through  education  and  self- 
dlsclpUne,  for  SaJazar  was  always  more  a 
teacher  than  a  politician.  Today  Portugal  has 
one  of  the  world's  hardest  currencies,  and 
this  nation  has  been  able  to  stand  up  suc- 
cessfully agamst  the  world  and  say.  "We 
are  right,  here  Is  where  we  stand,  we  shall 
not  yield."  Surely  America  can  do  a£  much 
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HONORABLE  WILLIAM  McCULLOCH 
TO    RETIRE 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend,  Bill  McCttlloch,  whose  district 
adjoins  mine,  recently  reaffirmed  his  in- 
tention to  retire  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
Congress. 

Bill's  presence  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  his  coUeagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  His  absence  will  leave  a  particular 
void  in  our  Ohio  delegation.  Unfortu- 
nately, new  Members  from  our  State  will 
enter  the  House  without  the  benefit  of 
his  wise  counsel  and  his  deep  insight  into 
the  operations  of  Congress.  However,  the 
greatest  loss  will  be  the  qualities  which 
he  exemplified— integrity,  dedication 
and  fairness. 

Last  week,  the  Dayton  Journal  Herald 
and  the  Dayton  Daily  News  editorialized 
on  the  contributions  which  Bill  McCul- 
LocH  has  made  to  his  district  and  to  the 
Nation.  I  insert  these  articles  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

[Prom  the  Journal  Herald,  Jan.  20,  1972] 
McCmxocH's  Mark— Civn.  Rights  Champion 
Retires  Prom  Congress 
The  retirement  of  U.S.  Rep.  VPUUam  M. 
Mcculloch  comes  as  no  surprise.  While  he 
appears  to  have  recovered  from  the  disa- 
bility that  kept  him  from  his  duties  much 
of  his  last  term,  the  70-year-old  statesman 
Is  deserving  of  the  rest  he  now  finds  so  ap- 
pealing. 

He  will  be  missed — by  Ohio's  Pourth  Con- 
gressional District  and  by  all  Americans,  the 
larger  constituency  that  Rep.  McCulloch 
served  In  his  26  years  In  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

He  will  be  remembered  and  honored  pri- 
marily for  his  uncompromising  advocacy  of 
strong  civil  rights  legislation,  most  notably 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  In  which  he 
took  special  and  Justifiable  pride.  And  It  Is 
characteristic  of  Rep.  Mcculloch's  career  that 
his  achievements  on  behalf  of  civil  rights 
were  crusaders  of  conscience,  not  a  political 
reaction  to  his  largely  rural,  white,  conserva- 
tive constituency. 

But  as  we  noted  last  June.  Rep  McCulloch 
has  another  quality  that  confounds  the  cyn- 
ics— Integrity. 


many  friends  and  admirers  wlU  be  rellev^i 
that  he  has  decided  to  spare  himself  »• 
risky  exertion.  "^«cii   me 

But  It  is  bad  news,  of  course,  that  Ren 
Mcculloch's  retirement  Is  necessary  He  huj 
been  a  fine  congressman.  No,  scratch  that 
He  has  been  a  great  one. 

Rep.  McCuUoch  has  been  an  honorable 
hard-working,  thoughtful  and  perceptive 
legislator.  A  conservative  as  largely  beflte  hil 
district,  the  representative  never  has  been 
the  kind  of  narrow,  even  mean  person  whoM 
posturlngs  too  often  are  miscast  as  conserva- 
tlsm. 

Certainly  the  tallest  monument  of  his  lon» 
career  was  the  enactment  of  the  clvU  rlghta 
laws  In  the  mld-19608.  As  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  key  House  Judiciary  committee 
Rep.  McCuUoch  led  many  of  his  fellow  con- 
servatives, some  of  them  against  their  prej. 
udlces,  to  the  difficult  Job  of  helping  secure 
racial  Justice.  No  man  In  Washington  Is  more 
responsible  for  that  mUestone  legislation, 
and  none  acted  with  less  chance  of  political 
gain.  *^ 

Rep.  Mcculloch's  career  has  been  marked 
by  a  deep  but  never  flamboyant  appreciation 
of  this  country,  by  devotion  to  preserving  the 
essence  of  Its  heritage  vlably  rather  than  in 
fosslle  form  and  by  hard  work  to  deliver  gen- 
erously,  on  the  promises  of  the  Declaration 
and  the  Constitution. 


TWENTY-POUR  RECRUITS  GRADU- 
ATE FROM  LOUISVILLE  POLICE 
DEPARTMENT'S  TRAININQ  PRO- 
GRAM 


[Prom  the  Dayton  Dally  News,  Jan.  22,  1972 1 
Great  Legislator 

It  is  both  good  news  and  bad  that  Rep 
WUllam  McCulloch  (R-Piqua)  has  decided' 
after  tossing  and  turning  on  the  matter,  not 
to  seek  a  14th  term  in  Congress. 

Good  news  because  Rep.  McCulloch  has 
chosen  wisely.  He  has  not  been  well  lately 
Another  campaign  and  term  would  be  a 
severe    strain    for    him.    The    congressman's 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents,  Mr.  Mike  Quirk,  re- 
cently completed  the  27-week  training 
program  for  police  recruits  which  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Louisville  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

As  an  indication  of  the  effectiveness  of 
this  program  in  preparing  the  recruit  for 
his  assignment  to  police  duty,  I  should 
like  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  Mr.  Quirk's  speech  at  the  recent 
graduation  ceremonies. 
The  speech  follows : 

Speech  or  Mike  Qxhrk 
Chief  Paul,  Mr.  Dahl,  Rev.  Stradder,  dis- 
tinguished    commanding     officers,     guests, 
friends    and    family    members    and    fellow 
officers. 

Twenty-seven  weeks  ago,  24  eager  young 
men  took  their  first  steps  Into  the  Louisville 
Police  Department's  recruit  training  division. 
Today,  21  of  these  men  stand  before  all  here 
present,  ready  to  assume  the  full  time  re- 
sponsibility of  being  a  police  officer. 

Before  I  continue  any  further,  I  want  to 
toke  this  opportunity  to  thank  Sgt.  William 
Johnson,  Lt.  PhUlp  Matthews.  Det.  Bernie 
Burden  and  the  many,  many  other  instruc- 
tors that  we  had,  both  on  the  street  and  In 
the  classroom  for  making  this  day  a  reality. 
During  the  past  27  weeks,  many  hours 
have  been  spent  talking  to  police  officers,  so 
today.  I  would  like  to  address  these  remarks 
to  the  guests  gathered  here  to  witness  this 
graduation. 

In  this  age  and  time  when  violence  and 
disregard  for  the  law  is  an  everyday  oc- 
currence, police  must  be  better  trained  in 
their  Investigative  skills  and  In  the  use  of 
tools  available  to  them. 

Through  our  extensive  27  week  training 
program,   we  have  learned  that  one  of  the 
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best  tools  available  to  us  as  police  officers  la 
the  general  public.  The  average  citizen  wit- 
nesses more  Illegal  acts  than  one  would  care 
to  Imagine,  and  the  alert  policeman  knows 
this.  By  treating  people  with  respect  and 
understanding,  the  policeman  of  today  gets 
bis  cases  solved  and  leaves  a  mark  of  respect 
with  his  fellow  citizens. 

We  as  policemen  in  todays  generation 
should  treat  all  human  beings,  regardless  of 
sex,  race,  or  religion  as  people  and  try  to 
provide  the  necessary  compassion  In  under- 
standing the  plights  and  predicaments  of 
the  people  we  serve. 

We  as  policemen,  are  employed  by  you,  the 
citizens  of  this  conamunlty,  to  be  your  pub- 
lic servants  in  protecting  your  families,  your 
property,  and  your  rights  but  only  through 
your  cooperation  and  trust  can  we  be  truly 
effective  in  controlling  and  combating  crime. 

We  are  the  policemen  of  today.  Gone  for- 
ever is  the  sterotj^ed  image  of  the  "Cop  on 
the  street  comer".  As  todays  policemen,  we 
are  back  alley  public  relations  men,  we  are 
marriage  counselors,  we  are  an  understand- 
ing stranger  In  times  of  hardship  and  trou- 
ble. We  provide  first  aid  to  the  sick  and  In- 
jured, we  deUver  babies  and  if  necessary 
make  the  split  second  decision  to  handle  a 
felon  in  the  proper  manner.  We  are  many 
things,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  but  moet  of 
all  we  are  human.  We  have  weaknesses  as 
every  other  human  does;  but  we  try  to  over- 
come these  weaknesses  and  be  the  strong  de- 
pendable public  servants  this  fine  commu- 
nity deserves. 

We  are  professionals,  and  as  professionals 
we  are  expected  to  act  accordingly.  We  know 
our  Job  and  do  It  willingly  and  without  res- 
ervation. We  know  our  superiors  and  listen 
to  their  wisdoms  for  they  mold  our  future, 
and  we  know  ourselves  and  pledge.  If  neces- 
sary and  God  vrllllng.  our  lives.  In  malting 
this  comunlty  a  better  and  safer  place  In 
which  to  live.  . 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  as 
we  all  know,  is  National  Prayer  Break- 
fast Day — a  day  when  public  officials  of 
all  rank  and  jurisdiction  acknowledge  the 
Christian  heritage  of  our  country.  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  address  by  my  good  friend  Lorin 
Grlset.  mayor  of  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  Mayor 
Griset  exemplifies  the  force  of  Christian 
faith  in  public  office: 

The  Importance  of  Paith  in  Christ  to  an 
EiiECTED  Official 

Looking  at  your  (Agenda,  It  appears  that  the 
cities  of  Oregon  are  not  escaping  the  prob- 
lems that  plague  us  In  California.  Money, 
law  enforcement,  unemployment,  growth, 
housing,  taxes,  etc.,  seem  to  be  universal 
problems.  The  city  of  Santa  Ana  Is  the  county 
seat  of  Orange  County.  Our  county  Is  the 
second  largest  In  California  with  a  popula- 
tion of  1.500.000  people.  There  are  25  cities  In 
the  county  and  fotir  of  them  are  over  100,000 
population.  Santa  Ana  has  170,000  people  and 
Is  lOth  In  size  for  the  entire  State. 

There  seems  to  be  a  decline  of  problems  In 
our  cities  which  can  be  solved  exclusively 
within  OUT  own  Jurisdiction.  While  working 
out  solutions  to  problems  we  must  consider 
neighboring  cities,  the  county,  the  region,  as 
well  as  the  state  and  federal  governments. 
We  are  extremely  Interdependent  In  our  soci- 
ety. At  the  same  time  there  is  a  growing  need 
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for  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility  In  local 
government  to  Identify  problems  and  apply 
the  remedies  that  are  available  with  all  the 
expertise  and  dedication  possible.  No  other 
level  of  government  can  do  It  for  the  cities  as 
well  as  the  city  Itself.  Anytime  we  can  get 
the  responsibility  and  the  "buck"  to  begin 
and  stop  at  the  same  place  then  we're  making 
progress.  The  best  chance  and  maybe  the 
only  chance  for  this  to  happen  Is  with  local 
government.  That  Is  why  I  believe  that 
strong — nonpartisan  local  goverrmient  Is  the 
best  hope  America  has  for  maintaining  the 
high  ideals  on  which  this  country  was  found- 
ed. It  Is  the  level  of  government  where  the 
greatest  number  of  people  can  become  In- 
volved and  active.  Of,  by  and  for  the  people 
doesn't  need  to  be  an  outdated,  forgotten 
theory  of  government.  If  local  government 
meets  the  challenge  we  must  continually 
work  to  encourage  qualified  men  to  be  can- 
didates for  public  office  and  then  see  that 
they  are  elected. 

When  I  wEis  first  elected  Mayor  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  asked  me  to  name  the  most 
pressing  problem  in  the  city  of  Santa  Ana. 
I  was  tempted  to  say  "money".  We  desper- 
ately needed  about  $50,000,000.00  for  capital 
Improvements  and  still  do.  I  restrained  my- 
self and  said  the  problem  of  "human  rela- 
tions" was  the  most  pressing.  When  anyone 
mentions  human  relations  we  Immediately 
think  of  the  racial  minorities.  Let  me  say 
that  human  relations  problems  are  not  lim- 
ited to  the  racial  minorities.  They  extend 
equally.  In  one  form  or  another,  to  all  seg- 
ments of  the  community  regardless  of  co''-r 
or  economic  background.  Think  of  me.ital 
problems,  teenage  problems,  crossing  guard 
problems,  welfare  problems,  employment 
problems,  taxing  problems,  zoning  and  den- 
sity problems,  housing  problems,  school 
problems.  Nearly  everything  city  government 
does  has  a  direct  or  Indirect  effect  on  human 
relations.  In  our  complex  society,  lack  of 
communication  and  misunderstanding  are 
the  most  natural  things  In  the  world  and 
their  product  Is  fear  and  disorder.  Many 
times  problems  are  reduced  Just  by  having 
community  functions  where  people  can  get 
acquainted.  Knowing  each  other  has  a  way 
of  developing  mutual  respect  and  tolerance. 
Many  of  our  problems  are  reduced  by  In- 
volving concerned  citizens  In  the  decision 
making  process.  The  result  Is  a  better  under- 
standing of  government  and  consequently 
more  confidence  In  government. 

Nearly  all  of  our  efforts  In  the  area  of 
human  relations  deal  with  symptoms  rather 
than  root  causes.  We  can  see  that  the  un- 
employed get  Jobs,  that  mothers  with  needy 
children  receive  help,  that  the  elderly  with 
low  fixed  incomes  get  help  with  housing  and 
medical  care.  This  kind  of  help  Is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  if  our  nation  and  Its  cities  are 
to  prosper.  But  let's  understand  that  all  of 
these  expressions  of  social  concern  do  not 
eliminate  the  real  problem  of  human  rela- 
tions which  Is  human  selfishness  along  with 
Its  partners  greed,  hate.  Intolerance,  self  pity 
and  lack  of  gratitude. 

How  do  you  attack  these  real  problems 
with  real  solutions  for  lasting  results?  To 
begin  with,  government  Is  not  equipped  to 
deal  with  the  basic  human  problem  because  It 
must  be  solved  on  an  individual  basis  be- 
tween a  man  and  God — ^BUT  Government  Is 
certainly  affected  by  a  man's  failure  to  find 
God's  solution  for  his  problem.  If  the  world 
Is  to  have  peace  and  the  American  society  to 
know  freedom  from  turmoil  and  unrest  some- 
thing has  to  happen  to  transform  human 
nature.  Someone  may  say  all  you  have  to  do 
Is  live  by  the  "Golden  Rule".  This  sounds 
real  good  and  It  may  be  what  a  man,  theoret- 
ically, would  like  to  do — BUT  really  who  Is 
able  to  "pamper"  the  other  fellow  the  same 
way  he  wants  to  be  "pampered".  If  we  did 
this,  there  wouldn't  be  any  bad  marriages — 
aU  of  society's  problems  would  be  solved 
over  night.  Mankind's  ability  to  live  by  the 
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"Golden  Rule"  Is  utter  failure!  There  is 
absolutely  no  evidence  that  man's  character 
Is  Improving  or  that  the  great  strides  In 
education  and  technological  development  has 
changed  the  basic  human  need. 

As  I  have  seen  the  failure  In  the  lives  of 
citizens  around  me  In  the  areas  of  community 
concern.  I  have  also  been  forced  to  admit 
that  I  have  these  same  limitations  and  fail- 
ure In  my  own  life.  Kidding  myself  or  not 
admitting  *.o  this  basic  self  centeredness 
and  lack  of  real  concern  for  anyone  but  those 
who  can  be  of  help  to  me,  does  not  solve 
the  problem.  My  need  Is  one  that  only  God 
can  solve  and  His  remedy  can't  come  until  I 
am  ready  to  be  honest  and  face  reality.  Ladles 
and  Gentlemen,  If  I'm  part  of  the  problem, 
I'm  not  going  to  be  very  much  help  with  the 
solution.  Speaking  platitudes  and  decrying 
evU  Is  not  going  to  do  the  Job.  This  world 
needs  to  see  men  who  are  convinced  and  will- 
ing to  "put  their  life  where  their  mouth  Is." 
The  word  I  want  to  emphasize  Is  "willing." 
I  didn't  say  "able."  None  of  us  are  "able"  to 
"put  our  life  where  our  mouth  Is."  We  need 
help  from  God  to  do  that.  Someone  may  say, 
I'm  not  a  hypocrite,  I'm  willing  to  admit 
that  my  life  doesn't  measure  up — but  I'm 
doing  the  best  I  can — Just  as  good  or  better 
than  the  next  guy.  Those  of  us  who  have  to 
take  the  public  "fiack"  get  the  feeling  that 
these  years  are  bound  to  result  In  "brownie 
points"  that  will  help  get  us  Into  heaven. 

The  greatest  discovery  I  made  out  of  the 
Bible  was  that  I  found  out  God  doesn't  for- 
give sin  that  way.  I  always  thought  that  I 
was  going  to  have  to  be  good  before  God 
would  forgive  my  sin  and  reserve  me  a  place 
In  Heaven.  I  learned  from  the  Bible  that  It 
was  impossible  for  me  to  be  good.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Bible  said  I  was  hopelessly  bad 
along  with  all  other  members  of  the  hu- 
man race.  I  didn't  really  believe  this.  My 
mother  and  a  limited  number  of  others  didn't 
seem  to  fit  In  this  category  but  what  I  didn't 
realize  was  that  God  measured  people  against 
Himself  while  I  was  measuring  people  by 
other  people  and  mainly  by  their  attitude  to- 
ward me.  Furthermore,  I  learned  from  the 
Bible  that  God  doesn't  expect  me  to  be  good 
because  He  knew  that  was  Impossible,  and  He 
doesn't  expect  any  man  to  do  the  Impossible. 
Only  God  can  do  what  Is  Impossible  for  man 
to  do. 

If  God  doesnt  expect  us  to  be  good  and 
we're  hopelessly  bad  In  terms  of  God's  stand- 
ard, what  Is  the  solution  to  this  malignancy 
In  man's  character?  The  amazing  message  of 
the  Bible  from  beginning  to  end  Is  that  God 
loves  each  of  us  more  than  we  love  ourselves. 
Even  though  we  are  selfish  and  rebellious  He 
still  loves  us.  This  love  He  has  for  men  caused 
Him  to  develop  a  perfect  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  man  s  sin  and  alienation. 

One  of  my  problems  is  that  I  underesti- 
mated God  and  overestimated  myself  and 
something  called  chance.  Do  you  have  that 
problem?  Most  of  the  time  I  reasoned  that 
God  made  me  the  way  I  am  so  it's  His  respon- 
sibility to  handle  all  the  imponderables  of 
life — ni  Just  take  my  chances.  What  I  failed 
to  understand  was  that  God  did  not  leave  the 
solution  of  my  problem  to  chance.  He  com- 
municated to  me  as  He  does  to  the  entire  hu- 
man race  the  perfect  solution  to  the  hu- 
man problem.  Because  He  communicates, 
each  of  us  must  respond.  There  Is  no  neutral- 
ity where  God  Is  concerned.  God  communi- 
cates m  at  least  five  ways — by  the  Holy  Spirit 
In  the  spiritual  dimension — In  history  by 
Jesus  Christ — by  the  written  Bible  which  we 
have  In  our  hands — by  men  who  believe  God's 
Word  and  by  the  physical  universe  all  around 
us.  God's  communication  system  is  perfect. 

I  had  a  concept  that  God  was  a  super, 
unknowable  power  who  existed  somewhere  In 
a  far  away  place  and  that  He  delighted  In 
punishing  me  and  making  my  life  miserable. 
That  kind  of  attitude  Is  deadly  because  It 
makes  God  the  opposite  of  what  He  Is — ^It 
prevents  God  from  doing  what  He  wants  to 
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do  for  us.  Grod's  love  Is  different  than  human 
love  because  He  loves  His  enemies,  even  a 
sinner  like  me.  His  love  Is  unconditional — 
my  love  Is  always  conditional. 

At  first  I  figured  God  would  solve  all  the 
differences  between  me  and  Him  by  "sweep- 
ing them  under  the  rug".  The  Bible  says  God 
doesn't  solve  problems  that  way.  He  provided 
a  perfect  solution  to  the  problem  of  sin  based 
on  the  Incarnation  of  His  only  Son,  Jesus 
Christ. 

To  me  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  was  one 
of  the  great  tragedies  of  history  until  I  read 
In  the  Bible  that  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  God's  way  of  unlocking  the  door  which 
my  sin  had  shut  between  me  and  Him.  God 
said  that  since  there  were  no  sinless  men 
to  unlock  the  door.  He  would  send  a  unique 
God-man  to  unlock  the  door  for  us.  How  does 
the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  do  the  Job?  Jesus 
Christ  took  the  judgment  or  the  penalty  that 
belonged  to  me  and  the  entire  human  race.  I 
deserved  Hell,  but  Jesus  Christ  went  to  Hell 
for  me.  He  made  a  perfect  sacrifice  which  no 
other  man  in  history  was  capable  of  making. 
When  I  understood  this  dimension  of  God's 
love  and  what  He  had  done  for  me  it  was  a 
brand  new  ball  game.  I  didn't  have  to  play 
•Russian  Roulette"  with  my  life.  I  didn't 
have  to  kid  myself  about  how  "good"  I  was. 
For  the  first  time  the  big  problem  of  sin  was 
solved  in  a  responsible  way.  God  didn't  ex- 
pect me  to  do  or  be  something  I  couldn't 
do  or  be.  All  He  wanted  from  me  was  willing- 
ness to  admit  my  need  and  accept  His  gift 
of  forgiveness  and  reconciliation  by  simple 
faith  in  His  Word. 

Faith  is  the  key  to  God's  salvation.  All  of 
us  are  natural  doubters,  and  I  think  I  rank 
at  the  top  of  that  class.  This  doesn't  surprise 
God.  He  knows  this,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  It  is 
because  we  are  natural  doubters  that  He  has 
provided  all  the  evidence  of  His  reality  and 
love  so  that  our  doubt  can  be  overcome.  My 
tendency  Is  to  reject  faith  In  God,  and  In 
His  plan  for  reconciling  men,  as  unscientific 
and  unreasonable.  I  have  a  tendency  to  say, 
unless   I   can  see   it   I   won't   believe   it.  My 
pride  as  a  man  sees  faith  In  a  Savior  as  an 
admission  of  weakness  which   goes  against 
my  role  as  the  head  of  my  home  and  a  leader 
In  my  community.  Faith  in  myself  Is  what  I 
need,  not  faith  In  God.  I  can't  afford  to  admit 
I'm  so  weak.  Then  I  look  around  and  see  that 
I  have  to  operate  on  the  principle  of  faith 
in   others   Just   to  get  along  In   the  normal 
course  of  life.  Faith  in  others  is  the  key  to  all 
good  human  relationships — like  a  good  mar- 
riage— a  friendship — a  good  client,  customer 
relationship.  Even  the  whole  credit  system  of 
our  country  is  based  on  faith.  I  had  to  con- 
clude that  faith  In  others,  which  Is  an  im- 
plicit admission  of  weakness  and  limitation, 
was    absolutely    essential    for    mere    human 
existence.  It  wasn't  difficult  then  to  see  why 
God's  only  requirement  and  the  only  possible 
way  for  me  to  have  a  good  relationship  with 
Him  was  to  believe — Just  believe.  It  Is  per- 
fectly reasonable  and  rational.  The  Bible  puts 
it  this  way,  "But  without  faith  It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  please  God   for  he  that  cometh  to 
God  must  believe  that  He  is,  and  that  He  is 
a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him." 
(Heb.  11:6) 

The  Bible  makes  it  clear  that  there  Is  only 
one  way  to  get  in  God's  "ball  game"  and 
that  is  for  each  of  us,  individually,  to  agree 
with  Him  that  we  are  lost  and  that  we 
willingly  accept  His  offer  of  complete  for- 
giveness by  faith  In  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  only  condition  is  faith — ^Just 
believe. 

God  has  no  other  plan  for  a  man's 
spiritual  birth  into  His  family  forever  than 
by  believing  in  Jesus  Christ.  Faith  1e  the 
only  key  that  unlocks  the  door  into  His 
presence  forever.  If  the  key  were  money, 
some  would  be  shut  out.  If  it  were  educa- 
tion, or  position,  or  membership  in  a  cer- 
tain church,  many  m.ore  would  be 
eliminated. 
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God  says  In  the  Bible — I  want  to  make 
you  a  new  man  with  a  brand  new  "insides" — 
a  new  nature — which  has  my  Spirit  as  the 
power  source.  I'm  offering  this  to  you  for 
the  taking  through  my  Son,  Jesus  Christ. 

Some  men  are  quick  to  say  I  believe  in 
God,  I  believe  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God, 
but  I  sure  don't  know  where  I  stand.  I  hope 
that  God  will  give  me  His  approval,  but  to 
be  honest,  I'm  not  sure  about  it. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  place 
where   faith   is   necessary.   We   have   to   be 
willing  to  believe  the  Word  of  God.  In  a 
sense  it  Is  like  believing  your  bank  state- 
ment. It  doesn't  occur  to  you  that  the  banlc 
would  faU  to  honor  your  check  if  you  have 
satisfactory  balance.  When  God  says  I  have 
put  all   of  Jesus  Christ's  righteousness  on 
deposit  to  your  personal  account  If  you  will 
Just  believe  and  accept  It,  He  means  It!  God 
doesn't  He.  But  there  Is  no  way  for  you  to 
have  It  If  you  won't  take  God  at  His  word. 
It    Is   like — how   can   you   have   a   marriage 
without  faith  and  love?  It  is  a  contradiction. 
Don't  worry  about  God  doing  His  part.  Hell 
surprise  you  with  an  unmistakable  confir- 
mation  of  His   complete   forgiveness   when 
you  turn  over  the  "Board  Chairmanship  and 
Presidency"  of  your  life  to  Jesus  Christ,  and 
tell  him  that  you're  going  to  make  the  best 
Vice  President  He's  ever  had.  You  will  be 
surprised  how  He  makes  you  at  peace  and 
confident  of  the  final  outcome.  He  gives  a 
man  a  sense  of  fulfillment  and  satisfaction 
and   purpose   and   meaning  like   he's   never 
had  before.  A  man  knows  beyond  anything 
he  has  ever  experienced  that  he  has  sold 
out  to  the  God  of  the  universe  and  that  the 
transaction    was     completed    Just    by    his 
simple    commitment    of    faith    alone.    He 
didn't  have  any  assets  to  pay  God,  but  God 
was   willing  to  take  his  liabilities.  What  a 
deal    that    was!    What    a   God   of   love   and 
mercy  and  grace!  All  of  a  man's  liabilities 
In  exchange  for  all  of  God's  assets.  All  God 
wants  Is  to  be  God.  Is  that  too  much  for 
Him    to    ask?    The    Bible    has    our    complete 
Job   description — all   the  specifications  and 
guidelines   backed   up   by   God's   authority. 
Shouldn't  all  of  us  close  the  gap  virlth  God? 
Doesn't  It  make  sense   for  us   to  turn  our 
back  on   our   failure  of  the  past  and  the 
Inevitable  failure  of  the  future  and  accept 
God's  ijerlect  plan  for  our  lives?  God  says, 
"As  many  as  receive  Christ,  to  those  men 
I   will   give  the  power  to  become  children 
In  my  family  Just  because  they  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ." 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  start- 
ing place  with  God.  Now  Is  the  time!  If 
we  act  then  we're  a  real  part  of  the  solution 
to  the  problems  of  individuals  and  society 
around  us. 
Thank  you. 


CLEVELAND'S  PATRICK  LYNCH 
DIES  IN  IRELAND  AT  75 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  a  variety  of  ways  Patrick  Lynch 
rendered  great  service  to  the  people  of 
his  community  and  so  he  will  be  missed 
not  only  by  those  of  us  who  were  num- 
bered among  his  friends,  but  by  the  many 
people  who  benefited  through  his  selfless 
work  in  the  public  interest.  Irish-Ameri- 
cans in  Cleveland  owe  him  a  special  debt 
of  gratitude  for  the  long  hours  he  labored 
in  our  behalf.  In  all  his  endeavors.  Includ- 
ing his  years  of  service  as  president  of 
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the  West  Side  Irish-American  Club,  his 
almost  continuous  activity  in  raising 
funds  for  charitable  organizations,  and 
his  career  in  public  office  as  a  Cuyahoga 
County  Deputy  Sheriff  and  a  sidewalk 
inspector,  Patrick  Lynch  displayed  rare 
dedication  and  energy.  His  life  was  a  rich 
and  fulfilling  one,  one  which  can  serve 
as  an  example  to  all. 

I  would  now  like  to  insert  into  the 
Record  the  following  article,  which  de- 
scribes his  many  accomplishments: 
Cle\'eland's  Renowned  Patrick  Lynch  Dies 
IN  Ireland  at  75 
(By  Raymond  J.  Rellly) 
Patrick    Thomas    Lynch,    co-founder    and 
long-time  president  of  Cleveland's  West  Side 
Irish-American  Club,  whose  name  was  synon- 
ymous   with    leadership    In    the    city's   Irish 
community   for   more   than  half   a   century, 
died  Saturday.  January  22,  In  Ireland.  He  had 
returned  last  October  to  live  In  the  land  of 
his  birth.  A  bachelor,  he  devoted  much  of  his 
life  to  the  club. 

Born  m  Polranny.  Achlll,  County  Mayo,  in 
1896.  he  came  to  the  United  States  In  1915 
and  settled  In  Cleveland.  During  World  War 
I,  he  served  with  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Force  In  Prance  and  was  awarded  the 
Purple  Heart  for  being  wounded  In  action. 
Returning  to  civilian  life  in  Cleveland  in 
1918,  he  became  active  In  various  Irish  or- 
ganizations. In  1930,  he  starred  as  a  goalie 
for  the  Cleveland  Shamrocks  Soccer  Team, 
and  for  several  years  he  was  president  of 
Cleveland's  Gaelic  Athletic  Association. 

In  1931,  he  helped  to  found  the  West  Side 
Irish-American  Club  and  was  elected  Its  first 
president.  Thereafter,  he  served  34  one-year 
terms  In  that  office.  His  presidency  was  Inter- 
rupted only  once — In  1947 — when  he  spon- 
sored a  motion  that  the  club  president  should 
not  succeed  himself.  The  following  year,  the 
membership  reversed  that  provision  and  re- 
stored him  to  office. 

Prom  1932  through  1971,  Mr.  Lynch  per- 
sonally led  his  club's  Fife  &  Drum  Corps  In 
the  annual  West  Side  and  downtown  St. 
Patrick's  Day  Parades — except  for  1963,  when 
the  United  Irish  Societies  of  Greater  Cleve- 
land honored  him  with  the  grand  marshal- 
ship  of  the  community's  96th  annual  Parade 
along  the  downtown  route. 

During  his  long  career  In  Irish  activities, 
Mr.  Lynch  became  known,  not  only  through- 
out his  own  adopted  community,  but 
throughout  the  nation  and  various  parts  of 
the  world.  He  was  Instrumental  In  conduct- 
ing literally  thousands  of  fund-raising  efforts 
for  charitable  causes,  and  in  particular,  for 
various  orders  of  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
aries m  foreign  countries.  In  1958,  he  helped 
to  establish  the  United  Irish  Societies  of 
Greater  Cleveland  to  carry  on  sponsorship  of 
the  St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade  and  related  ac- 
tivities. 

That  same  year,  he  presided  over  the  burn- 
ing of  the  mortgage  on  the  West  Side  Irish- 
American  Club  building  at  9613  Madison 
Avenue.  Under  his  leadership,  the  organiza- 
tion had  acquired  the  structure — formerly 
the  home  of  the  Madison  Theater — seven 
years  earlier. 

For  17  years,  Mr.  Lynch  was  a  deputy 
Cuyahoga  County  sheriff,  and  for  the  13 
years  preceding  his  retirement  in  1966,  he 
was  a  sidewalk  Inspector  for  the  Cleveland 
Division  of  Sidewalks.  In  1967,  he  was  feted 
with  a  testimonial  dinner  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement  from  the  club  presidency  he 
had  held  for  so  long. 

Funeral  services  for  Mr.  Lynch  were  held 
on  Monday.  January  24,  in  Immaculate  Con- 
ception Church,  Achlll  Sound.  Ireland.  He 
was  Interred  In  Achlll  Sound  Cemetery. 

His  survivors  Include  a  brother,  Michael, 
of  Ireland,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Margaret  Wat- 
kins,  of  England. 
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IN  DEFERENCE  TO  POPE  GREGORY 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARTLAND 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  delicate 
balance  of  power  has  concerned  govern- 
ments for  centuries,  smd  the  importance 
of  maintaining  such  a  balance  has  not 
decreased  in  recent  years  despite  what 
advocates  of  U.S.  isolationism  would 
have  us  believe. 

A  mere  glimpse  at  the  Soviet  Union's 
snowballing  expansionism  is  a  convinc- 
ing enough  argument  that  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  become  an  iso- 
lationist nation. 

In  a  recent  article  in  Newsweek,  George 
W.  Ball  stresses  how  important  It  is  that 
the  United  States  maintain  a  strong  de- 
fense posture  around  the  world.  I  now 
insert  the  article  into  the  Record  : 
In  Deference  to  Pope  Grecort 
(By  George  W.  Ball) 

It  was  Pc^>e  Gregory  XIII  who  fixed  a 
date  soon  after  the  winter  solstice  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  and  in  recent 
times  omniscient  Journalists  have  exploited 
that  date  as  an  excuse  to  ponder  and  pon- 
tificate. 

For  the  most  part,  such  jjontlficatlon  has 
followed  a  stylized  pwittern.  The  peisslng  of 
the  old  year  is  hailed  as  the  end  of  an  era; 
the  prognosis  for  the  new  year  Is  Invariably 
bright.  "There  will,  of  course,  be  problems, 
but  we  are  well  on  the  way,  etc." 

Well,  I  am  not  all  that  sanguine.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  next  twelve  months  will  bring 
forth,  but  I  am  certain  we  are  not  at  the  end 
of  an  era.  What  we  should  realistically 
anticipate  is  more  of  the  same — but  with  a 
difference,  since  history  adds  Its  own  fresh 
whimseys.  Yet,  though  all  we  can  confidently 
expect  Is  the  unexpected,  I  would  note  at 
least  two  particularly  unstable  areas — two 
foci  of  danger — that  demand  special  vigil- 
ance. One  Is  Belgrade,  and  the  other  the 
United  States  Congress. 

mediterranean    scenario 

Belgrade  because  the  past  fortnight's  up- 
rising in  Croatia  foreshadow  the  disintegra- 
tion of  Yugoslavia  once  the  79-year-old  Tito 
Is  no  longer  available  to  hold  it  together. 
With  an  energetic  assist  from  the  KGB  and 
other  agents  whom  Moscow  has  enlisted  in 
Eastern  Europe,  ancient  hatreds  are  being 
stirred  to  the  point  where  the  momentary 
success  of  a  local  Insurgency  could  provide 
an  excuse  for  separatist  leaders  to  call  for 
help  from  the  Soviet  Army.  The  scenario  has, 
I  suspect,  already  been  scripted  In  Moscow, 
where  the  elimination  of  the  schismatic 
Communist  regime  In  Yugoslavia  is  a  long- 
cherished  ambition.  It  would  complete  the 
consolidation  of  the  Kremlin's  Eastern  Euro- 
pean empire,  encircle  an  otwtlnately  prickly 
Rumania,  and  make  chaos  of  the  febrile  pol- 
itics of  Italy,  with  Its  decaying  political 
center  and  the  largest  Communist  Party  In 
the  non-Communlst  world. 

Nor  would  the  Impact  of  such  an  event  be 
limited  to  the  European  mainland.  It  would 
be  sharply  felt  In  the  whole  Mediterranean 
basin  where  Soviet  power  is  increasingly  visi- 
ble. This  Is  where  the  vagaries  of  Congress 
are  relevant,  for  If  Congress  finally  yields  to 
the  Catonlan  call  of  certain  key  senators  for 
the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  from  Europe, 
the  logic  and  momentum  of  the  legislative 
process  will,  sooner  or  later,  remove  the  Sixth 
Fleet  from  the  Medlterranear .  After  all,  if 
we  leave  it  to  our  allies  to  look  after  Western 
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security  on  the  mainland,  why  should  they 
not  take  responsibility  for  what  has  long 
been  thought  of  as  a  European  lake'/ 

MIDDLE    EAST    STRATEGY 

Given  the  present  neurotic  state  of  Ameri- 
can opinion,  such  a  nightmare  sequence  can 
definitely  not  be  ruled  out.  Most  of  our  coun- 
trymen still  regard  the  Middle  East  as  an 
affair  of  Arabs  and  Israelis,  forgetting  that 
the  Russians  have  made  it  an  integral  part 
of  the  great-power  struggle.  They  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  only  operative  forces  deterring 
Moscow  from  a  unilateral  reopening  of  the 
canal  and  the  effective  isolation  of  Israel  are 
the  presence  of  the  Sixth  Fleet,  the  continu- 
ing availability  of  effective  American  military 
power  in  Europe,  and — most  important  of 
all — fear  that  they  would  feel  the  thrust  of 
that  power  if  they  tried  to  turn  their  Egyp- 
tian beachhead  into  hegemonic  dominance  of 
the   southern   Mediterranean   littoral. 

In  spite  of  an  epidemic  of  piety — which 
has  led  many  otherwise  sensible  Americans 
to  a  self-fiagellating  rejection  of  great-power 
responsibilities — the  West  cannot  afford  to 
lose  much  more  strategic  ground  to  a  Soviet 
Union  clearly  In  an  expansionist  phase.  For 
what  is  worth  prayerful  note — at  this  turn  of 
the  year — is  that,  while  we  are  systematically 
contracting  our  power,  the  Kremlin  Is  pursu- 
ing a  reverse  Nixon  doctrine — establishing 
forward  bases,  deploying  Its  rapidly  expand- 
ing fieet  of  ships  and  submarines  In  strange 
waters,  extending  Its  military  reach,  and  ex- 
panding Its  political  presence  around  the 
world. 

To  contend — in  the  face  of  these  flam- 
boyant actions — that  we  should  deliberately 
reduce  our  own  weight  In  a  power  balance 
that  has  served  the  West  well  for  two  decades 
seems  curious  Indeed.  But  no  great  nation 
has  been  wholly  immune  from  aberrant  be- 
havior; we  were  blind  and  stupid  In  the  1920s 
and,  In  the  words  of  the  late  New  York  City 
mayor,  Plorello  La  Guardla,  "when  we  make 
a  mistake,  it's  a  beaut." 

So  let  us  see  what  1972  brings  forth  and 
try  to  be  more  sensible  than  we  have  some- 
times been  In  the  past — which,  I  suspect. 
Is  as  much  as  one  should  reasonably  hope 
for  in  this  Imperfect  world. 


SEPARATE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  FROM 
WELFARE  REFORM 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  joined  several  of  my  colleagues  in 
introducing  legislation  to  separate  some 
badly-needed  social  security  benefit  im- 
provements from  the  controversial  wel- 
fare reform  package  that  has  been  tied 
up  for  months  in  the  Congress. 

In  my  recent  questionnaire  survey 
among  the  people  of  the  Fifth  District  of 
North  Carolina,  it  was  revealed  that  an 
overwhelming  majority — 93  percent — 
favored  efforts  to  reform  the  present 
welfare  system,  but  an  equal  majority 
opposed  the  guaranteed  annual  income 
provision  included  in  the  welfare  reform 
bill  the  House  passed  and  which  now 
awaits  action  in  the  Senate. 

This  is  a  controversy  that  promises  to 
take  a  great  deal  of  time  for  the  Congress 
to  resolve,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair 
that  the  social  security  benefit  improve- 
ments should  be  held  hostage  while  we 
debate  welfare  reform. 
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Some  of  these  improvements  include: 

An  across-the-board,  5-percent  in- 
crease in  benefits,  effective  June  1  of  tliis 
year: 

An  automatic  cost-of-living  increase  in 
benefits  provided  the  consumer  Price  In- 
dex increases  by  at  least  3  percent  a  year; 

An  increase  from  $1,680  to  $2,000  the 
amoimt  a  retired  person  could  earn  with- 
out losing  sociKl  security  benefits; 

New  financial  assistance  to  needy  per- 
sons who  have  reached  the  age  of  65,  or 
are  blind  or  disabled,  effective  July  1 : 

And  extension  of  medicare  protection 
to  social  security  disability  beneficiaries, 
including  disabled  workers,  disabled 
widows  and  disabled  dependent  widowers 
between  the  ages  of  50  and  65;  and  to 
people  aged  18  and  over  who  receive  so- 
cial security  benefits  because  they  be- 
came disabled  before  reaching  age  22. 

These  are  good  and  much-needed 
provisions,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  they  are 
being  needlessly  delayed  by  the  welfare 
reform  controversy.  The  increases  in 
benefits  may  be  delayed  indefinitely  un- 
less steps  are  taken  to  separate  the  social 
security  provisions  from  the  welfare  re- 
form measures. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  the  legislation 
we  have  proposed,  and  I  hope  to  seek 
action  on  this  proposal  begim  in  the  near 
future. 

Welfare  reform  that  really  is  reform  is 
an  essential  and  immediate  issue,  and  we 
owe  it  to  the  Nation  to  work  diligently 
toward  making  that  reform. 

But  the  first  order  of  business  is  get- 
ting social  security  through  to  leave  time 
for  a  rational  and  intensive  debate  of 
welfare  reform  without  penalizing  our 
senior  citizens  and  other  beneficiaries. 

This  is  the  task  we  have  begun  with 
this  legislation,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  us  in  this  effort. 


A  NEW  CRACKDOWN  ON  TRAFFICK- 
ERS IN  HARD  DRUGS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  1.  1972 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  weekend  the  President 
announced,  as  had  been  rumored,  the 
creation  by  Executive  order  of  a  new 
Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement 
witliin  the  Justice  Department,  to  press 
the  attack  on  those  who  deal  in  the  illicit 
narcotic  traffic  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
named  Myles  J.  Ambrose,  now  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs,  as  that  new  office's 
head. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  these  past  3 
years,  through  my  subcommittee  assign- 
ment as  a  member  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  to  get  to  know  and 
appreciate  Myles  Ambrose's  special 
qualities  and  capabilities.  Under  iiis 
vigorous  leadership,  we  on  the  subcom- 
mittee have  seen  the  Customs  Bureau 
move  out  into  new  and  necessary  direc- 
tions, not  only  to  meet  its  steadily  ex- 
panding normal  workload  but  also  to 
begin,  at  last,  to  make  a  real  dent  in  that 
most  difficult  of  criminal  investigative 
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fields — the  illicit  drug 'trade.  Commis- 
sioner Ambrose  has  shown,  by  his  actions 
and  attitudes,  his  full  awareness  of  the 
fact  that  the  Customs  Bureau  has  stood, 
and  still  stands — as  our  front-line  de- 
fense against  the  drug  traflflckers  who, 
by  virtue  of  the  human  tragedy  they 
sow  behind  their  nefarious  activities, 
are  nothing  less  than  murderers  and 
should  be  treated  as  such. 

As  the  President  noted,  in  announcing 
the  new  Ambrose  appointment: 

I  have  known  ever  since  law  school  that 
there  are  many  terrible  crimes.  But  In  my 
view  and  as  I  look  at  the  consequences,  the 
most  despicable  crime  Is  that  of  the  drug 
pusher  and  trafBcker  because  the  result  of 
his  act  Is  that  the  life  of  the  Individual 
l3  destroyed. 

Surely,  eis  we  have  watched  the  growth 
of  this  evil  in  our  midst — as  we  have 
seen  its  effects  reach  out  from  citv  ghetto 
and  into  even  the  most  aflBuent  suburb- 
it  long  ago  became  apparent  that  none 
but  our  best  must  be  put  into  the  fight. 
We  have  needed — and  now  I  hope  we 
shall  get — a  more  effective  Federal  ef- 
fort, and  a  fully  coordinated  Federal  ef- 
fort, against  those  who  would  deal  out 
this  brand  of  murder  and,  for  profit,  en- 
gage in  this  crime  against  civilization. 
The  selection  of  Myles  Ambrose,  to  lead 
such  an  effort,  is  the  Customs  Bureau's 
loss  but,  I  am  confident,  will  prove  to  be 
the  Nation's  gain.  Particularly,  do  I 
hope — and  believe — that  Mr.  Ambrose 
will  be  especially  useful,  by  virtue  of  his 
demonstrated  organizational  and  inspi- 
rational qualities,  in  encouraging  not 
only  a  better  Federal  effort  against  the 
drug  traffickers  but,  also,  in  developing  a 
nationwide  network  of  State  and  local 
law-enforcement  agencies  and  prosecu- 
tors who,  by  working  together,  can  do  ftir 
more  than  on  their  own,  with  their  lim- 
ited staff  and  technical  capabilities. 

Some  measure  of  Commissioner  Am- 
brose's progress  in  the  Customs  Biireau 
alonfi  these  lines  can  be  gained  from  a 
reading  of  Miriam  Ottenberg's  column 
on  this  subject,  as  taken  from  this  Sun- 
day's Washington  Star,  and  some  meas- 
ure of  Myles  Ambrose,  the  man,  can 
similarly  be  gained  from  a  reading  of 
the  Saturday  New  York  Times  profile 
on  him,  both  of  which  articles  are  now 
set  forth  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues : 
[From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  30,  1972) 

Customs  Turns  to  Technology 

IN  War  on  Drugs 

(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

Drug  smugglers  are  considered  the  mo6t 
sophisticated  and  dangerous  criminals  In  the 
world.  Now  the  Bureau  of  Customs  Is  using 
the  most  sophisticated  kind  of  equipment  to 
defeat  them. 

No  longer  does  the  man  on  the  front  line — 
the  customs  Inspector  at  the  port  or  border — 
have  to  rely  on  memory  or  Intuition  to  trap 
the  smuggler.  Now  he's  got  machines  supply- 
ing instant  Intelligence. 

No  longer  does  a  customs  agent  watch 
ruefully  as  a  plane  he  knows  Is  carrying  a 
load  of  heroin  disappears  over  the  horizon. 
Now  the  word  can  be  flashed  from  car  to  car 
and  plane  to  plane  In  a  continuous  surveil- 
lance until  the  smuggling  aircraft  lands — 
and  the  pilot  faces  a  reception  committee  of 
customs  men. 

It's  till  part  of  the  new  look  of  law  enforce- 
ment— the  technological  look.  In  the  past 
few  years,  as  the  Bureau  of  Customs  has  been 
strengthened   In  Its  fight   to  frustrate  the 
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drug  smugglers,  the  Increased  funds  have 
gone  Into  equipment  as  well  as  personnel. 

As  customs  has  paid  off  with  continually 
Increasing  seizures  of  heroin,  cocaine,  opium, 
hashish,  marijuana  and  dangerous  drugs. 
Congress  has  paid  off  with  bigger  budgets. 
The  customs  budget  has  risen  steadily  from 
$123  million  in  fiscal  1969  to  $189  mUllon 
in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  outgoing  commissioner  of  customs, 
Myles  J.  Ambrose,  said  much  of  the  addi- 
tional money  will  be  used  for  aircraft  and 
boats  with  "appropriate  detection  systems." 
Therein  lies  the  bureau's  answer  to  one  of 
its  toughest  problems. 

More  and  more  over  the  past  few  years, 
private  planes  have  loaded  up  with  heroin, 
cocaine  and  marijuana  in  Latin  America  and 
flown  to  deserted  air  strips  In  the  United 
States  to  unload  their  cargo.  Flying  without 
lights,  skimming  over  the  treetops  to  evade 
radar,  they  often  have  escaped  detection. 
Because  they  have  been  successful,  they  have 
proliferated,  until  now  the  flying  smugglers 
are  bringing  a  "signiflcant"  amount  of  illicit 
drugs  Into  the  United  States. 

The  traditional  approaches  to  narcotics 
enforcement — undercover  men  penetrating 
the  mobs.  Informers  telling  agents  where  to 
look — haven't  succeeded  In  grounding  these 
drug  smugglers. 

20   FLIGHTS 

A  clue  to  how  much  may  be  escaping  de- 
tection came  during  a  test  at  Brownsville, 
Tex.  Over  a  month's  period,  when  radar 
scanned  the  skies  for  47  hours,  a  total  of  20 
suspect  flights  were  counted  coming  Into  the 
United  States.  They  were  suspect  principally 
because  they  were  flying  without  lights,  or 
had  taken  off  without  filing  a  flight  plan. 

To  clear  the  skies  of  flying  smugglers,  to 
draw  the  line  and  tell  them  aircraft  can't 
cross  into  the  United  States  except  through 
designated  corridors,  customs  sought  help 
from  the  military. 

"We're  getting  specially  configured  air- 
craft with  sensors  from  the  military,"  a  cus- 
toms official  explained.  "We're  going  into  the 
military  storehouse  of  knowledge  to  get  the 
capability  we  need.  The  aircraft  we  borrow 
from  them  will  be  fitted  with  special  equip- 
ment to  spot  and  track  smuggler  aircraft." 

The  aircraft  are  being  fitted  now  for  their 
new  duties  and  should  be  patrolling  the  skies 
by  spring.  They  vrlll  concentrate  on  known 
smuggler  routes  and  move  from  one  to  an- 
other seeking  out  the  low-fiylng  planes  slip- 
ping In  without  lights  during  the  night. 

Customs  aircraft  and  high-speed  patrol 
boats  are  already  doing  a  Job  of  following 
suspect  cars  and  ships.  A  lot  of  smuggled 
dope  Is  now  moving  by  ship,  particularly  on 
the  West  Coast.  Recently,  when  Custcsns  un- 
covered Information  about  a  huge  marijuana 
shipment  coming  in  by  ship.  Customs  boats 
and  helicopters  zeroed  In  on  a  barge.  The 
Customs  men  seized  five  tons  of  marijuana, 
the  record  for  a  single  seizure  of  marijuana 
in  the  United  States. 

Pushing  Customs'  rate  of  seizures  upward 
to  record  heights  and  catching  both  smug- 
glers and  other  wanted  characters  is  an  In- 
tricate Intelligence  system  using  modem 
electronic  computers.  It's  called  CADPIN,  the 
acronym  for  Customs  Automatic  Data  Proc- 
essing Intelligence  Network. 

In  full  service  since  April  1970,  CADPIN 
now  consists  of  160  teletype  terminals  In 
Customs  Inspection  areas  along  the  2,200- 
mile  Mexican  border,  as  well  as  42  other  key 
points.  These  Include  major  Canadian  cross- 
ings, selected  International  airports  and  Cus- 
toms field  offices  throughout  the  country. 
This  year,  an  additional  130  terminals  will 
expand  coverage  on  the  Canadian  border. 

Here's  how  it  works: 

As  each  car  moves  Into  the  Inspection  area 
at  a  border  crossing  where  passengers  and 
vehicles  are  first  checked,  the  computer  is 
given  the  license  plate  of  the  car  and  asked 
if  it's  a  wanted  car.  Names,  addresses  and 
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other  Information  about  possible  suspects 
are  also  fed  into  the  computer.  Within  one 
or  two  seconds,  the  answer — "Yes,"  or  "No" 
or  "He  may  be  armed  and  dangerous"— u 
fiashed  on  the  terminal  screen. 

When  a  "yes"  is  given— Customs  calls  it  a 
"hit" — the  computer  furnishes  additional 
data  on  the  suspect  car  or  person  and  the 
significance  of  the  case.  This  takes  about  six 
to  nine  seconds  and  appears  on  a  second 
terminal  in  the  area,  where  suspected  vehi- 
cles have  been  sent  for  further  examination. 
That  gives  the  Customs  inspector  all  he 
needs  to  take  action. 

CADPIN  is  now  processing  between  a  third 
and  a  half-million  primary  queries  weekly 
and  hopes  to  have  1,000  terminals  at  porta 
throughout  the  country  by  the  late  1970'8 

Since  CADPIN  started  operating,  it  haa 
scored  more  than  625  "hits"  resulting  in 
more  than  315  arrests  and  seizure  of  more 
than  190  vehicles  including  a  number  of  air- 
planes. 

Drug  seizures  as  a  result  of  CADPIN  alerts 
have  been  impressive — more  than  four  and  a 
quarter  tons  of  marijuana,  35  pounds  of 
heroin,  eight  poimds  of  cocaine,  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  hashish  and  about  1.3  million  pills 
of  dangerous  drugs. 

This  technological  breakthrough  worki 
with  dizzying  speed.  Last  May,  a  man  and 
a  girl  were  arrested  at  San  Antonio  Inter- 
national Airport  trying  to  smuggle  in  co- 
caine. Prom  what  they  said  and  papers  they 
carried  with  them,  agents  deduced  that 
other  cocaine  smugglers  would  be  crossing 
the  border.  An  emergency  alert  was  flashed 
over  the  system  and  entered  into  CADPHTa 
data  base.  At  5:68  p.m.  on  May  25,  exactly 
two  minutes  after  the  lookout  was  posted, 
two  people  were  arrested  at  the  Laredo 
crossing. 

CADPIN  produces  more  than  smugglers. 
Last  February,  It  caught  a  man  accused  of 
abducting  a  little  girl  from  Portland,  Ore. 
It  trapped  a  man  wanted  for  murder  at  El 
Paso.  Tex.,  five  stolen  cars  and  $4,201  taken 
In  a  bank  robbery  along  with  the  robber  who 
took  It.  On  the  humanitarian  side,  CADPIN 
made  It  possible  to  locate  a  man  to  tell  him 
he  better  see  a  doctor  because  he  had  been 
exposed  to  spinal  meningitis. 

NEW  NETWOKK 

In  another  technological  advance,  cus- 
toms has  developed  a  new  communications 
network  which  Its  designers  say  Is  one  of 
the  most  advanced  and  complex  In  exist- 
ence. It's  something  of  a  hybrid,  combining 
landllne-connected  base  stations,  high- 
powered  mobile  units  and  radio  repeaters, 
all  linked  to  sophisticated  switching  con- 
soles. 

What's  Important  to  the  agents  la  that 
no  matter  how  far  they  are  from  home 
base,  they're  no  longer  alone.  They  can  com- 
municate from  one  end  of  the  2,200  mile 
Mexican  border  to  the  other  In  seconds  and 
can  do  It  either  from  a  base  station  or  from 
a  radio-equipped  car,  boat  or  airplane.  That, 
for  Instance,  la  how  they  can  move  faster 
than  the  suspect  airplane  they're  tracking. 

The  system  Is  so  fiexlble  that  mobile  units 
can  communicate  directly  with  each  other, 
without  going  through  the  central  console  of 
that  sector  while  the  console  monitors  all 
traffic  so  it  can  take  Independent  action  If 
that  becomes  necessary.  They  can  link  up 
with  commercial  telephone  lines  as  well  as 
with  any  law  enforcement  agency  In  the 
country  anytime  of  the  day  or  night. 

Moving  deeper  and  deeper  Into  technology, 
customs  Is  going  into  neutron  radiography. 
X-ray,  radar  and  various  sensory  devices  to 
try  to  detect  heroin  In  women's  handbags  and 
men's  luggage. 

They  haven't  found  the  device  yet  to  sniff 
out  heroin  but  they  have  scored  on  detecting 
marijuana  and  hashish.  Their  detectives  are 
dogs.  In  the  first  11  months  of  1971,  the  cus- 
toms detector  dog  teams  made  984  "hits,"  re- 
sulting In  the  seizure  of  13,345  pounds  of 
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Qiarijuana,  1,049  pounds  of  hashish,  2,128 
marijuana  cigarettes,  33  pounds  of  opium 
Bod  small  quantities  of  heroin,  dangerous 
drugs  and  cocaine. 

The  dogs  and  their  handlers  find  the  con- 
traband in  the  malls,  in  cargo  shipments  and 
in  concealed  compartments  of  cars,  boats  and 
planes.  To  keep  up  the  interest  cf  the  dogs, 
tlieir  handlers  sometimes  put  test  parcels  of 
drugs  in  among  the  other  cargo.  The  dogs 
Invariably  lind  the  parcels. 

What  keeps  the  customs  agents  and  inspec- 
tors happy — as  well  as  their  bosses — are  their 
••hits." 

But  as  Commissioner  of  Customs  Ambrose 
said  shortly  before  President  Nixon  nomi- 
nated him  last  week  to  a  new  drug  enforce- 
ment Job  at  the  Justice  Department: 

'•Machines  do  not  run  themselves,  men  do. 
So  even  in  this  age  of  advanced  technology 
it  is  the  man  on  the  line,  the  Inspector  in 
uniform,  the  individual  man  or  woman  who 
has  the  responsibility  and  ultimately  gets  the 
job  done." 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  29,  1972) 
DstTG  L.^w  Enforcer  :  Myles  Joseph  Ambrose 

Washington,  Jan.  28. — President  Nixon's 
new  enforcer  of  narcotics  laws  is  known 
as  a  relentless  driver  of  subordinates  who 
love  him  for  it.  One  reason  is  that  they  know 
he  sets  an  even  tougher  pace  for  himself. 
Nothing  else  could  explain  why  500  customs 
bureau  workers  chipped  in  to  hire  a  movie 
house  and  walked  there  in  a  steady  drizzle 
before  the  working  hour  today  Just  to  tell 
their  boss  good-by  and  good  luck  in  his  new 
Job. 

Myles  Joseph  Ambrose  was  43  years  old 
when  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of 
Customs  in  1969  and  the  youngest  man  ever 
to  hold  the  Job.  In  the  two-and-a-half  years 
since  then  he  has  been  working  at  it  12 
hours  a  day  and  sometimes  longer.  His  effort 
shows  in  the  agency's  vastly  Improved  op- 
erating methods. 

"Never  ask  a  co-worker  or  a  Congressman 
'•what  have  you  done  for  me  lately'  says  the 
former  New  York  lawyer,  who  looks  like  a 
blocking  back  than  a  bureaucrat.  "You'd  be 
surprised  at  the  results  you  get  from  asking 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  for  me  today?" 

Mr.  Ambrose's  approach  to  any  Job  he 
tackles  is  to  bury  himself  in  it.  It  has  paid  off 
handsomely.  At  Customs  it  produced  a  loyal- 
ty from  staff  and  rank  and  file  workers  that 
no  amount  of  devotion  to  duty  could  equal. 
Haro'.d  F.  Smith,  the  assistant  Commission- 
er for  Investigations  put  It  this  way: 

THE    GUY    is    FANTASTIC 

"The  guy  is  fantastic;  unbelievable  but 
real.  I've  been  around  here  for  35  years  but 
never  before  did  I  ever  see  a  man  call  a 
meeting  for  a  Saturday  afternoon  and  make 
the  staff  love  him." 

Myles  Ambrose  Is  a  New  Yorker  of  Irish 
descent  and  looks  it.  His  height  Is  about  6 
feet  2  inches  and  he  weighs  Just  under  200 
pounds.  His  large  dark  eyes  and  highly  ex- 
pressive face  reflect  an  easy  confidence  In 
himself  and  what  he  Is  doing.  He  is  as  much 
at  home  in  a  precinct  squad  room  as  a 
crowded  courtroom  or  a  diplomatic  confer- 
ence and  has  the  vocabulary  to  match  any 
locale. 

He  bristles  with  energy.  He  Is  a  former 
public  prosecutor  and  defense  attorney  who 
talks  with  a  casual  friendliness  that  puts 
the  visitor  at  ease.  He  is  capable  of  polished 
rhetoric,  but  If  called  for  by  the  occasion 
he  is  equally  adept  at  the  monosyllabic 
vernacular  of  the  New  York  waterfront. 

It  was  his  work  as  director  of  the  Water- 
front Commission  for  New  York  harbor  and 
his  success  In  eliminating  gangster  elements, 
including  loan  sharks,  narcotics  pushers  and 
other  known  criminals  that  first  attracted 
national  attention. 

A  flair  for  Innovation  that  brought  results 
in  cleaning  up  the  waterfront  gained  him 
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a  reputation  among  associates  as  "a  boat- 
rocker  who  doesn't  mind  getting  wet  in  get- 
ting results." 

He  Invented  the  "blitz"  inspections  of 
piers.  Including  the  searching  cf  persons  and 
so-called  dead  space,  such  as  offices  and 
locker  rooms  to  recover  pilfered  cargo  or 
contraband.  Longshoremen  complained  but 
complied  rather  than  lose  their  licenses. 

When  he  used  the  same  tactics  as  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  during  Operation  In- 
tercept along  the  Mexican  border,  highway 
traffic  backed  up  for  five  hours  at  some  cross- 
ings while  his  inspectors  combed  through 
passenger  cars  and  panel  trucks  searching 
for  marijuana  and  heroin. 

The  Mexican  Government  complained  to 
the  State  Department  about  indignities  to 
which  Its  nationals  had  to  submit  and  their 
complaints  about  "a  fiamboyant  and  futile 
exercise"  succeeded  In  getting  it  called  off 
after  t'wo  weeks. 

But  Mr.  Ambrose  had  made  his  point  and 
demonstrated  what  the  United  States  could 
do  when  Intercept  was  svicceeded  by  opera- 
tion Cooperation,  the  Mexican  authorities 
began  a  search  and  seizure  program. 

Born  in  New  York  City  on  July  21.  1926, 
Mr.  Ambrose  graduated  from  Manhattan  Col- 
lege and  holds  a  J.D.  degree  from  New  York 
Law  School. 

He  served  concurrently  as  an  Instructor  in 
economics  and  Industrial  relations  at  Man- 
hattan College  and.  before  entering  Govern- 
ment service  in  1957,  was  a  personnel  execu- 
tive for  a  New  York  engineering  concern. 

As  assistant  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Robert  B.  Anderson,  Mr.  Ambrose  weis  re- 
sponsible for  enforcement  policies  of  the 
Secret  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics — since  transferred  to 
Justice — the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

Mr.  Ambrose  married  the  former  Elaine 
Miller  in  1948.  They  have  three  boys  and 
three  girls:  Myles  Jr..  Kathleen,  Kevin,  Elise. 
Nora  a. id  Christopher. 


RESTORE  PEACE  CORPS  FUNDS 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  1.  1972 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  $5  mil- 
lion reduction  in  the  Peace  Corps  budg- 
et is  taking  place  at  the  very  time  when 
the  Corps  is  experiencing  a  rebirth  of  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm.  The  Peace  Corps 
is  one  of  the  most  po.sitive  components 
of  American  foreign  policy.  It  is  a  unique 
expression  of  Americans'  concern  for 
other  people  in  an  era  when  nations 
abroad  are  speculating  about  a  new  U.S. 
trend  toward  isolationism. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  unique  among  Gov- 
ernment agencies  in  that  it  has  not  only 
cut  administrative  costs  by  $3  million, 
but  also  has  reduced  its  administrative 
personnel  by  nearly  one-third.  This 
means  that  the  proposed  cut  in  funds  will 
have  immediate  impact  on  the  actual 
program  operation  of  that  agency.  Thou- 
sands of  volunteers,  nearly  half  of  those 
on  active  duty  abroad,  may  have  to 
terminate  their  assignments  prematurely. 
Programs  in  15  countries  may  end,  and 
be  reduced  in  40  others.  This  cut  comes 
at  a  time  when  requests  from  abroad 
for  volunteers  have  doubled. 

I  regard  the  appropriations  cut  as  a 
serious  blow  to  a  young  agency  whose 
efforts  have  been  bent  toward  the  deliv- 
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ery  of  practical  expertise  to  people  in 
desperate  need.  Like  all  new  enterprises, 
the  Peace  Corps  has  had  growing  pains 
and  has  learned  from  mistakes.  But  un- 
der the  direction  of  Director  Blatchford, 
there  is  renewed  enthusiasm  for  the 
Corps.  By  recruiting  people  from  all 
walks  of  life,  all  age  gi-oups,  and  with  a 
variety  of  skills,  the  Peace  Corps  has  be- 
come a  meaningful  people-to-people, 
sell-help  program.  Therefore,  I  strong- 
ly urge  Congress  to  restore  the  Peace 
Corps  funds  so  that  it  can  continue  its 
good  work. 


IRAQ  EXPELLING  THOUSANDS  OF 
IRANIANS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  draw  to  the  att€ntion  of  my  colleagues 
the  worsening  situation  between  Iraq  and 
Iran  in  which  an  estimated  60,000  Ira- 
rians  have  been  uprooted  and  expelled 
from  Iraq.  Since  the  two  nations  broke 
off  relations  over  a  dispute  concerning 
Persian  Gulf  holdings,  Iraq  has  retaliated 
with  the  indiscriminate  expulsion  of 
thousands  of  Iranians  who  live  in  Iraq 
chiefly  to  be  near  their  Muslim  shrines. 

The  Iranian  Foreign  Minister,  Abbas 
Ali  Khalatbary,  has  indicated  that  the 
harshness  of  this  intolerable  situation 
could  be  mitigated  if  the  Iraqis  would 
handle  the  treatment  of  these  forced  ref- 
ugees in  a  more  orderly  and  humane 
manner. 

The  absence  of  such  procedures  is  cre- 
ating a  condition  in  which  thousands  of 
Iranians,  separated  from  their  families 
and  possessions,  are  being  forced  into 
emergency  border  camps  in  subfreezing 
temperature  and  deep  snow.  Many  have 
starved;  many  have  died  due  to  lack  of 
medical  care;  and  many  more  will  con- 
tinue to  suffer  needless  hardships  until 
Iranian  pleas  for  a  more  just  handling 
of  the  refugee  problem  gains  an  accord. 

I  would  now  like  to  present  several 
article.s  which  detail  the  plight  of  the 
Iranian  exiles: 

[Prom  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Jan.   1,   1972] 
Iraq   Expels  Thousands   of   Iranians 

Teheran,  Iran. — Thousands  of  Iranian 
men.  women,  and  children  were  trudging 
back  to  Iran  yesterday  in  freezing  tempera- 
tures after  being  ordered  out  of  Iraq. 

A  religious  leader,  Ayatullah  Sheik  Mo- 
hammed Shahroudl  said  in  Khosrow  Shirln, 
Iran,  that  another  250,000  Iranians  have  now 
been  told  to  leave  Iraq  within  24  hours. 
Teheran  says  Iraq  already  has  expelled  60,000 
Iranians. 

On  his  arrival  from  Iraq.  Shahroudl  claimed 
the  Iraq,  had  assaulted  and  tortured  Iranian 
women  and  deprived  men  of  their  property. 

Another  religious  leader,  Ayatulla  Bayed 
Jaffar  Khouel,  was  smfiong  a  group  of  1,000 
who  arrived  in  Khorramshahr.  south  Iran. 

Iraq  and  Iran  have  been  feuding  for  years. 
Recently,  Iran  aroused  Iraq's  wrath  by  oc- 
cupying three  small  Islands  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  through  which  tankers 
pass  carrying  Iraqi  oil  to  world  markets. 

Describing  the  expulsion,  Khouel  called 
Baghdad  security  men  "more  cruel  than  Ban- 
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gla  Desh  revengers."  He  said  he  was  forced 
to  leave  the  country  in  which  he  had  lived 
all  his  65  years.  The  other  Iranian  refugees 
also  have  long  lived  In  Iraq. 

Six  pregnant  women  reportedly  gave  birth 
on  a  two-mile  walk  from  Manzarlch  in  Iraq 
to  the  Iranian  border  post  of  Khosrovl.  Refu- 
gees also  reported  that  two  men  had  been 
tortured  and  died  before  reaching  the  border. 

The  expilled  Iranians  said  cars  equipped 
with  loud  speakers  have  toured  the  religious 
towns  of  Karbala.  Najaf.  Kazemin  and  Koufe 
calling  on  Iranian  Moslems  to  leave  the 
country  within  48  hours  or  face  the  con- 
sequences. 


(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Jan.  13, 

1972] 
Iran-  Ch\stisj;s  Iraq  for  Ousting  Nationals 
(jjy  John  K.  Cooley) 
Tehran,   Iran. — In  a  wide-ranging  inter- 
view with  foreign  newsmen  here,  Iranian  For- 
eign Minister  Abbas  All  Khalatbary  said  that: 
Iran's  Shah,  the  first  head  of  state  to  visit 
Pakistan's    new    President,    did    so    to    "get 
acquainted"  with  the  President's  thinking. 

Since  Iran  opposes  "secession  of  anyone's 
national  territory,  in  line  with  the  United 
Nations  charter,"  It  could  not  sympathize 
with  the  secession  of  Bangladesh. 

Iran  was  not  bound  by  Its  Central  Treaty 
Organization  ties  with  Pakistan  to  come  to 
its  aid  militarily  against  India. 

Neither  was  Iran,  however,  warned  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  refrain  from  helping  Paki- 
stan against  India. 

Departure  of  British  forces  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  "does  not  leave  a  power  vacuum 
there."  bu^  that  the  British  presence  would 
bo  replaced  by  "coUatwration  among  the  Tru- 
clal  States." 

Iran  had  no  further  territorial  demands 
In  the  Persian  Gulf  after  occupying  at  the 
end  of  November  the  three  Islands  that  were 
"rightfully  our  territory."  These  are  Abu 
Musa.  Big  Tunb.  and  Little  Tunb. 

The  Islands  were  occupied  for  "sentimental 
and  historical  reasons"  rather  than  for  eco- 
nomic or  strategic  ones  since  Iran  could  eas- 
ily have  blocked  the  gulf  using  its  older  na- 
^-Bl  and  air  bases  had  it  wished  to  do  so. 

Perhaps  the  United  States  Government  will 
offlclaliy  Inform  Iran  about  Its  recent  agree- 
ment with  Bahrain  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  use 
naval  facilities  there.  Mr.  Khalatbary  recalled 
that  the  U.S.  has  had  a  naval  presence  at 
Bahrain  and  in  the  gulf  "for  many  years." 

relations  broken 

"The  old  U.S.  arrangements  in  Bahrain 
were  with  Britain  as  protecting  power."  he 
commented.  "Now  that  Bahrain  Is  independ- 
ent, the  U.S.  may  have  wanted  to  make  new 
ones  with  the  independent  Bahrain  Gov- 
ernment." 

The  minister  commented  at  length  on 
Iran's  conflict  with  Iraq  and  its  Persian 
Gulf  policies.  Iraq  broke  diplomatic  relations 
with  Iran  and  Britain  because  of  Iran's  is- 
land occupation. 

Since  then.  Iran  has  charged  Iraq  with 
expelling  60,000  Iranian  residents  of  Iraq, 
although  the  Foreign  Minister  said  that  con- 
cluding the  expulsions  were  reprisals  for 
the  gulf  action  was  "only  speculation." 

Mr.  Khalatbary  estimated  there  were  an- 
other 250.000  Iranian  nationals  living  in 
Iraq.  They  included  people  living  there  for 
relig;ous  reasons,  especially  near  the  Shia 
Muslim  shrines  in  Kerbala  and  Qetef.  Others, 
the  minister  added,  are  workers  of  various 
kinds  Including  people  doing  seasonal  farm 
labor  in  the  frontier  areas. 

The  minister  acknowledged  truth  in  Iraqi 
charges  that  many  of  the  Iranians  had  no 
work  or  residence  permits.  But  he  said  Iran 
had  no  contact  with  most  of  them  and  had 
never  encouraged  them  to  keep  Iranian  citi- 
zenship Instead  of  accepting  naturalization 
as  Iraqis. 
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NO    JUSTIFICATION 

"There  was  no  justification."  he  said,  "for 
arresting  sometimes  as  many  as  11.000  or 
30.000  in  a  single  day.  not  even  allowing 
them  to  see  other  members  of  their  families 
or  take  any  clothes  or  possessions  with 
them." 

He  said  Iraqi  authorities  had  confiscated 
identity  documents  of  many,  "proving  the 
act  was  premeditated" — which  Iraq  has 
denied. 

A  nationwide  appeal  by  Iran's  Red  Lion 
and  Sun  Society,  equivalent  to  the  Red 
Cross,  for  aid  in  money,  food,  and  clothes 
had  "most  gratifying  results."  he  said.  But 
if  expulsions  continue,  Iran  will  have  to 
appeal  for  International  help. 

He  said  that  Iran  had  asked  Switzerland, 
which  protects  Iranian  interests  in  Iraq  now 
•that  diplomatic  relations  are  broken,  to 
intervene  with  the  Baghdad  authorities  to 
make  expulsions  proceed  "more  humanely.  " 

"If  Iraq  wants  these  people  out,"  he  ex- 
plained, "we  cannot  and  do  not  plan  to  try 
to  Impose  their  presence.  We  have  only 
asked  that  their  departure  be  better  spaced 
out  and  planned  so  that  we  can  prepare  the 
effort  needed  here  to  give  them  food,  shel- 
ter, work,  and  schooling  and  thus  Integrate 
them  into  our  economy." 

At  present  the  refugees  are  housed  in 
emergency  border  camps  in  subfreezing  tem- 
perature and  deep  snow. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  12,  1972) 

Eighty-Six   Reported   Dead   in    Clashes   of 

Kurds,   Iraqis 

Tehran. — Eighty-six  persons  died  In 
clashes  between  Iraqul  forces  and  Kurdish 
rebels  at  Niareh  in  northern  Iraq,  it  was 
reported  here  today. 

Accounts  reaching  Tehran  said  a  group  of 
rebels  raided  the  garrison  but  failed  to  take 
It.  and  43  persons  were  killed. 

An  earlier  report  indicated  that  another 
43  persons  had  been  killed  during  a  similar 
encounter  In  Solalmanieh,  northwest  Iraq. 
That  clash  took  place  Sunday  and  Monday 
following  a  Kurdish  protest  against  the  ex- 
pulsion of  thousands  of  Kurds  among  the 
60,000  Iranians  ordered  to  leave  by  the  Iraqi 
government. 

The  fighting  has  underscored  the  erosion 
of  a  year-old  truce  between  the  autonomy- 
seeking  Kurds  and  the  Socialist  Baath  party 
government  of  President  Ahmed  Hassan  el 
Bakr. 
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Dangerous  Situations 

"Dangerous  situations"  are  becoming  so 
common  In  the  world  at  large  that  when 
they  occur  they  fall  to  generate  the  same 
degree  of  concern  that  they  did  in  the  past. 

Blase  observers  of  the  world  scene,  watch- 
ing one  crisis  wind  down,  are  apt  to  observe. 
"Well  I  wonder  where  the  next  one  will  be.'" 

For  the  moment  it  appears  the  next  one 
will  involve  Iran  and  Iraq  but  little  notice  Is 
being  taken  of  what  Iran  has  described  as  a 
"dangerous  situation"  in  a  message  to  United 
Nations  official.?. 

The  Iranian  government  charges  Iraq  has 
created  the  situation  by  expelling  more  than 
60.000  Iranians  from  Iraq  in  the  last  90  days. 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Security  Council  also 
have  been  advised  of  the  mass  deportations 
which  must  sound  a  little  like  the  early  days 
of  the  recent  India-Pakistan  dispute. 

Iraq  recently  broke  diplomatic  ties  after 
Iranian  troops  occupied  three  small  islands 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  a  border-type  dispute 
remlnisent  of  the  conflict  between  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  and  the  Russians  on  the 
border  between  those  two  nations. 

Although  Iran  has  not  yet  asked  for  a 
meeting  of  the  Security  Council  on  the  mat- 
ter, it  is  being  spoken  of  as  a  threat  to  peace. 
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Stories  of  ill  treatment  and  even  brutality 
and  torture  are  heard  but  these,  as  uaufti 
are  denied.  ""• 

Perhaps  the  potential  crisis  will  evaporate 
On  the  other  hand  It  might  not.  If  it  doe^ 
not.  for  awhile,  at  least,  the  eyes  of  the  world 
will  focus  on  Iran  and  Iraq. 

And  then,  regrettably,  there  will  be  an- 
other "dangerous  situation"  somewhere  in 
this  troubled  world  of  bumbling  men. 

[From  the  Kayhan  International  Jan  1 
1972]  '    ' 

Flood  of  Refugees  Continues  Across 

Border  From  Iraq 
Khosravi. — Deportees  from  Iraq  continued 
to  pour  Into  Iran  at  this  tiny  border  settle- 
ment as  temperatures  remained  below  freez- 
ing. Customs  and  Immigration  officials 
worked  round  the  clock  to  speed  up  the  In- 
take. 

Grim-faced  men.  weeping  women  and  chil- 
dren, old  men  and  women  shivering  in  the 
cold  and  suffering  from  days  without  food 
continued  to  arrive  every  hour.  They  were 
part  of  an  estimated  40,000  people  waiting 
in  nearly  1.000  coaches  and  Iraqi  Army  trucks 
on  the  other  side  of  the  border. 

Iranian  authorities  are  doing  their  best 
but  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  iiicrease 
the  dally  Intake  beyond  the  700  mark  reached 
yesterday. 

If  all  40.000  people  waiting  for  permission 
to  enter  Iran  are  included,  the  number  of 
people  of  Iranian  origin  expelled  from  Iraq 
during  the  past  two  years  would  amount  to 
over  100,000. 

The  mammoth  caravan  of  coaches  and 
trucks  bringing  in  the  deportees  could  be 
seen  stretching  for  miles  into  the  Iraqi  ter- 
ritory. 

Officials  here  said  that  at  least  20  people 
might  have  died  during  the  past  few  davs  iu 
the  border  region.  Eleven  were  killed  when 
an  Iraqi  Army  lorry  bringing  in  a  group  of 
deportees  overturned.  Two  men  died  here 
shortly  after  arrival  into  Iran,  and  officials 
said  the  cause  of  their  death  was  "persistent 
physical  torture  "  by  the  Iraqi  police.  Two 
other  people,  one  a  woman,  were  feared  dead 
because  of  starvation  on  the  Iraqi  side  of 
the  border. 

Meanwhile,  six  women  gave  birth  shortlv 
after  being  admitted  into  Iran  at  a  field  hos- 
pital set  up  by  the  Red  Lion  and  Sun  Society. 
So  far  7.500  deportees  have  been  settled  at 
the  Ma.srabad  camp  near  Qasr-e-Shirln  while 
over  4.000  others  are  being  cared  for  at  vari- 
ous mosques  in  Kermanshah. 

The  deportees  pass  through  two  stages: 
first,  they  are  admitted  into  Iran  at  various 
border  posts,  then  they  are  transferred  to 
camps  set  up  in  various  towns  in  the  west. 
Scores  of  coaches  have  been  brought  into 
service  by  the  local  authorities  to  facilitate 
the  transfer.  But  a  shortage  of  transport  is 
still  being  felt. 

The  emergency  organization  set  up  to 
handle  the  situation  Is  working  round  the 
clock  under  Premier  Amir  Abbas  Hoveyda's 
general  supervision.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  speed  up  the  Intake  of  the  deportees  as 
well  as  their  transfer  to  various  cities. 

Local  security  officials  are  continuing  to 
screen  all  the  new  arrivals  In  order  to 
identify  the  saboteurs  Iraq  is  believed  to  be 
sending  through  with  the  deportees. 

Several  prominent  Shl'ite  religious  leaders 
were  among  the  first  group  to  be  admitted 
Into  Iran  this  week.  They  Included  Ayatollah 
HaJ  Mostafa  Meshkat.  the  Imam  Jum'a  of 
the  holy  city  of  Karbala  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ing religious  personalities  of  Iraq.  Ayatollah 
FIruzabad,  another  Shl'ite  leader,  also  ar- 
rived here  Thursday  and  was  sent  to  Ker- 
manshah for  medical  treatment.  He  said  that 
he  had  been  subjected  to  torture  by  the 
Iraqi  p>ollce. 

Reliable  sources  here  said  that  consider- 
able quantities  of  explosives  and  small  arms 
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have  been  seized  by  security  officials  from  a 
group  of  Iraqis  arriving  here  recently. 

They  added  that,  Iranisin  defences  In  the 
border  region  had  been  strengthened  and 
emergency  measures  were  being  adopted  to 
check  every  movement  made  by  Iraq  in  the 

area. 

Kermanshah  Governor-General  Javad 
Shahrestani  this  week  toured  the  city's  vari- 
ous mrsques  were  thousands  of  deportees  are 
being  sheltered.  He  also  had  a  meeting  with 
the  religious  leaders  expelled  from  Iraq. 

Among  the  deportees  there  are  thousands 
of  people  who  are  suffering  from  frost-bite, 
fatigue,  malnutrition  and  injuries  received 
as  a  result  of  torture.  Almost  all  the  field 
hospitals  as  well  as  hospitals  in  nearby 
towns  are  already  full  and  some  people 
would  have  to  be  transferred  to  cities 
further  Inside  the  country  within  the  next 
few  days. 

Some  deportees  spoke  of  the  "dellber  ite 
brutality"  shown  by  the  Iraqi  authorities. 
They  said  that  all  those  put  on  trucks  and 
coaches  to  be  sent  to  Iran  had  first  under- 
gone physical  torture  while  some  of  tlie 
women  thrown  in  goals  for  one  or  two  days 
had  been  raped. 

In  over  80  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  de- 
portees have  had  their  identity  documents 
seized  by  the  Iraqi  police  before  being  put 
on  army  trucks  and  coaches  and  sent  to  the 
border  region  via  the  town  of  Khaneqln. 

Those  still  wniting  in  coaclies  and  trucks 
between  Khaneqln  and  the  Iranian  frontier 
have  received  no  food  and  water  since 
Wednesd.iy.  Dec.  29  and  appeals  to  the  Iraqis 
to  distribute  supplies  among  them  have  been 
rejected.  Hundreds  of  them,  specially  chil- 
dren and  old  people,  are  threatened  with 
death  because  of  starvation  and  cold. 

Some  of  the  deportees  from  Baghdad, 
Karb:)'.a,  Najaf  and  Kazemain  told  reporters 
here  that  their  houses  and  shops  were  looted 
by  the  Iraqi  police  pricr  to  their  arrest.  One 
estimated  tlie  prcparty  looted  by  the  Iraqi 
police  in  Karbala  alone  at  a  value  of  100  mil- 
licu  riais. 

The  loot  is  usually  taken  to  the  central  po- 
lice station  in  each  city  where  it  is  divided 
among  men  and  officers  who  took  part  In 
raids  against  hovises  owned  by  people  of 
Iranian  origin  or  Arab  Shi'ites  suspected  of 
opposition  to  General  Ahmad  Hassan  al- 
Bakr's  government  In  Baghdad. 

Before  being  put  on  coaches  and  trucks 
the  deportees  have  their  personal  belongings 
such  as  watches  and  women's  Jewelery  re- 
moved from  them  by  the  Iraqi  border  guards. 
In  a  number  of  cases  Iraqi  army  officers  have 
even  removed  the  coats  of  the  deportees  leav- 
ing them  stranded  in  snow  and  sub-zero  tem- 
peratures. 

"Even  a  nice  pair  of  shoes  could  attract  the 
Iraqi  army  officers."  one  deportee  said.  "They 
are  behaving  as  common  thieves  and  the 
bazaars  of  various  Iraqi  cities  are  already  full 
of  stolen  goods  marketed  by  the  Iraqi  army 
and  police  with  a  cut  going  to  the  ruling 
B.-i'alh  Party  officials. 

He  added  that  in  some  cases  Iraqi  army 
officers  and  men  came  to  blows  with  each 
other  over  "an  expensive  watch  or  a  piece 
of  Jewellery"  seized  from  the  deportees. 

Authorities  here  expect  the  massive  Influx 
of  deportees  to  continue  for  several  more 
days  if  not  weeks.  Special  groups  of  the  Iraqi 
police,  army  and  the  Ba'ath  Party,  have  been 
formed  to  round  up  other  people  of  Iranian 
origin  still  remaining  in  Iraq.  Their  number 
is  estimated  at  200.000  of  which  nearly  half 
have  already  been  expelled. 

One  way  of  deciding  who  is  Iranian  and 
who  i.s  not  as  far  as  the  Iraqi  authorities  are 
concerned,  is  to  see  what  kind  of  mosque  or 
shrine  an  individual  visits.  Special  squads  are 
keeping  a  watch  at  all  Shl'ite  shrine  and 
mosques  throughout  Iraq  arresting  anyone 
who  visits  them. 

"The  Iraqi  authorities  seem  to  believe  that 
being  a  Shl'ite  Is  equal  to  being  an  Iranian," 
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one  deportee  said.  But  over  55  per  cent  of 
Iraq's  5.5  million  Arab  population  are 
Shi'ites. 

If  the  present  rate  of  intake  Is  main- 
tained, and  provided  that  no  more  people  are 
sent  to  the  border  by  Iraq  the  entire  convoy 
of  nearly  1,000  trucks  and  coaches  waiting 
for  clearance  by  the  Iranian  border  authori- 
ties could  be  handled  within  the  next  week, 
sources  here  said. 

Among  those  expelled  from  Iraq  during 
the  past  few  days  tliere  are  over  400  Shl'ite 
rellgifcus  leaders,  an  official  spokesman  said 
last  week.  He  said  that  some  of  the  leaders 
had  Iraqi  nationality.  All  of  them  would  be 
transferred  to  Tehran  as  soon  as  weather 
conditions    permit. 

Kerman  Governor-General  Mostafa  Drakh- 
shesh  last  week  inspected  a  camp  .set  up 
near  Jiroft  for  refugees  from  Iraq.  The  camp 
now  shelters  over  10.000  people  but  is  capa- 
ble of  taking  at  least  twice  as  much. 

A  special  committee  has  been  set  up  to 
coordinate  relief  work  for  the  refugees.  It  is 
headed  by  Interior  Minister  Mohammad  Sam 
and  includes  a  number  of  ministers,  techni- 
cal advisers  and  planners  from  various  de- 
partments. Premier  Amir  Abbas  Hoveyda 
personally  supervises  the  committee's  work. 

Nearly  370  suspected  Iraqi  saboteurs  have 
been  arrested  by  security  forces  in  the  bor- 
der region,  reliable  sources  said  Thursday. 
They  were  among  some  3,800  Iraqi  nationals 
"expelled"  from  their  country  during  the 
past  few  days.  The  suspects  will  go  before 
military  tribunals  on  charges  of  attempted 
sabotage  and  espionage.  They  face  the  death 
sentence. 

All  Iraqi  nationals  sent  to  Iran  during  the 
past  few  days,  excepting  the  confirmpd  sabo- 
teurs, will  be  returned  to  their  covmtry  with- 
in the  next  few  days.  At  present  they  are 
being  sheltered  in  camps  in  west  Iran. 
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[From  the  Kavhan  International, 

Jan.  22,  19721 
Frontier  Cleared  of  Deportees 

Khosravi. — The  flow  of  deportees  from  Iraq 
into  Iran  has  come  to  a  virtual  halt  during 
the  past  few  days,  authoritative  sources  said 
here  last  week.  Some  40,000  people  who  had 
been  deported  from  Iraq  late  last  month  have 
all  been  cleared  and  admitted  into  Iran. 

I.,ate  last  week  only  40  people  applied  to 
enter  Iran  from  Iraq.  They  seemed  to  be 
the  last  to  arrive  and  said  that  they  had 
not  witnessed  any  major  concentration  of 
deportees  on  the  Iraqi  side  of  the  frontier. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Red  Lion  and  Sun 
Society's  special  "task  force"  here  also  said 
that  all  the  transition  camps  In  the  border 
region  have  now  been  cleared  and  their  in- 
habitants sent  to  various  cities  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Nasrabed  camp,  near  Qasr-e-Shirln. 
for  example,  housed  several  thousand  deport- 
ees until  early  last  week.  By  last  weekend 
only  a  few  families  were  there  waiting  to 
leave  for  Mashad  and  Kerman. 

The  spokesman  also  said  that  so  far  over 
33.000  deportees  have  been  temporarily  reset- 
tled in  transition  camps  throughout  the 
country.  Some  8.000  others  have  been  reset- 
tled on  their  own  or  have  joined  relatives 
and  friends  in   various  towns. 

He  added  that  all  children  of  school-age 
who  had  been  deported  from  Iraq  have  al- 
ready resumed  their  studies  either  at  special 
schools  set  up  at  transition  camps  or  at  ordi- 
nary government  schools  in  various  towns. 
Scores  of  deported  university  students  have 
also  been  admitted  into  various  universities 
and  centres  of  higher  education. 

The  religious  teachers  and  students  of 
theology  who  had  been  deported  have  all 
been  aiisorbed  by  Shl'ite  teaching  centres 
in  the  holy  cities  of  Mashad  and  Qom,  the 
spokesman  added. 

He  said  that  the  programme  for  finding 
gainful  employment  for  all  able-bodied  de- 
portees Is  being  applied  successfully.  Hun- 


dreds of  skilled  workers  have  already  been 

found  employment  while  scores  of  others 
have  found  part-time  Jobs.  Many  more  are 
employed  by  the  RLSS  In  various  fields  con- 
nected with  the  maintenance  of  the  transi- 
tion camps. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  period  announced 
by  RLSS  for  accepting  cash  and  material  aid 
for  deportees  has  ended  contributions  are 
still  being  made  In  many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  spokesman  also  said  that  etTorts  have 
been  made  to  set  up  the  tran.sition  camps  in 
warmer  regions  in  order  to  avoid  hardship  for 
tiie  deportees  as  a  result  of  cold  weather 
while  also  reducing  the  cost  of  running  the 
camps. 

Sources  here  said  that  local  planners  had 
expected  to  complete  the  transfer  of  all 
deportees  by  the  end  cf  January  but  the 
process  was  completed  two  weeks  earlier  due 
to  greater  government  help  and  the  avail- 
ability of  more  means  of  transport  than 
originally  hoped  for. 

Despite  the  fact  the  flow  of  deportees  has 
halted  the  local  effective  of  customs  and 
immigration  staffs  Is  being  maintained  "for 
the  time  being." 

Sources  here  say  that  the  main  structures 
created  for  handling  the  flood  of  deportees 
within  the  last  few  weeks  would  not  be  dis- 
mantled for  some  time  to  come. 

"Who  can  be  sure  of  the  Ba'athlsts?"  one 
RLSS  worker  asked  here  recently.  "We  have 
to  be  fully  prepared  all  the  time  because 
those  chaps  in  Baghdad  are  so  unpredict- 
able." 

[From   the  Kayhan   International.  Jan.   22. 
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RLSS  Demands  Full  Recompense  for 

Refugees 

Iran  has  demanded  full  compensation  for 
material  losses  suffered  by  Iranian  refugees 
exiled  from  Iraq,  it  was  officially  announced 
this  week. 

The  demand  came  from  the  Red  Lion  and 
Sun  Society  and  has  been  accepted  favourably 
by  the  International  Red  Cross  and  Its  af- 
flliated  organizations. 

A  representative  group  from  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross,  the  Union  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  and  the  Red  Crescent,  left  Tehran 
for  Geneva  last  week  for  a  meeting  called  by 
the  RLSS.  Tliey  are  expected  to  raise  the 
issue  In  Geneva  shortly. 

The  RLSS  has  condemned  the  Iraqi  expul- 
sions as  Inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
International  human  rights  and  the  univer- 
sal  declaration  of   human  rights. 

It  has  demanded  full  compensation  from 
Iraq  for  material  possessions  of  Iranians 
who  were  expelled  from  that  country  with- 
out a  chance  to  collect  their  belongings. 

The  RLSS  has  explained  that  many  of 
those  expelled  have  lived  In  Iraq  for  several 
generations  and  were  enjoying  happy  lives 
before  the  Iraq  government  confiscated  their 
belongings  and  ousted  them  from  Iraq. 

ALLOW  time 

Iraq  should  return  the  belongings  of  the 
expellees  so  that  they  can  start  life  In  Iran, 
the  RLSS  has  said,  also  demanding  that  In 
future  Iraq  should  allow  time  for  Iranians 
to  collect  their  belongings  before  expelling 
them. 

Future  expulsions  must  also  be  made  in 
small  numbers  to  help  Iranian  border  of- 
ficials confirm  the  nationality  and  origin  of 
the   expellees   at   border   towns. 

The  RLSS  has  al.so  demanded  the  return 
of  Iraqi  nationals  who  have  been  sent  to 
Iran  together  with  refugees  of  Iranian  origin. 

IRAQIS 

According  to  documents  found  on  these 
people,  they  have  served  in  the  Iraqi  armed 
forces  and  have  been  proved  to  be  Iraqi  na- 
tionals, the  RLSS  has  said. 

The  RLSS  has  demanded  that  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  assumes  the  responsibil- 
ity of  returning  Iraqi  nationals  to  their  coun- 
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try.  but  It  has  agreed  to  provide  for  their 
care  and  accommodation  as  long  as  they  are 
on  Iranian  soil. 

Iraq  should  also  put  an  end  to  separating 
family  members,  as  well  as  stopping  the  ex- 
pulsion of  pregnant  women  who  have  been 
forced  to  give  birth  In  trucks  and  under  un- 
hygienic  conditions. 

The  BLS3  should  be  allowed  to  provide 
physicians  and  medicine  at  border  points, 
the  list  of  demands  concluded. 

Meanwhile,  a  committee  of  five  appointed 
by  the  Senate  to  consider  the  refugee's  con- 
ditions In  Iran  announced  this  week  that  it 
would  visit  a  refugee  camp  set  up  for  25,000 
Iranians  in  Jlroft  in  southeast  Iran. 


ITS    -BACK  TO  STALIN"  FOR  CZECH 
CATHOLICS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
going  through  another  period  where  the 
propaganda  machine  of  the  Communist 
world  is  grinding  out  the  line  of  coexist- 
ence, moderation,  easing  of  conditions, 
and  all  the  other  faL^e  claims  that  the 
Communists  make  for  their  alleged  mel- 
lowing process,  the  purpose  bein.?  to  lull 
the  free  world  into  complacency. 

An  article  in  the  New  World  of  Janu- 
aiy  28  tells  of  the  crackdown  on  the  So- 
viet imposed  Red  government  and  reli- 
gious groups  in  Czechoslovakia  which 
certainly  runs  counter  to  this  propa- 
ganda line. 

The  article  follows: 
It's  "Back  to  ST.^LIN■■  for  Czkch  Catholics 
(By  Gerd  Krlwanek) 

Vienna. — The  thaw  was  followed  by  bitter 
frost. 

This  statement  applies  not  only  to  the 
political  developments  In  Czechoslovakia 
after  the  crushing  of  the  'Prague  Spring  "  in 
1968,  but  also  to  the  situation  of  the  Church. 

Experts  .1^-ree  the  situation — after  the 
short  bright  jpell  of  1968 — is  similar  to  that 
in  the  Stalinist  period.  The  Church  has  be- 
come the  butt  of  concentrated  attacks 
from  two  direction.s — through  administrative 
measures  and  ideological  arguments 

The  Communist  regime  Is  attempting  to 
curb  religious  activities  slowly  but  effectively 
by  administrative  action.  The  "truce."  which 
held  until  talks  between  the  government  and 
the  Vatican  failed  last  spring,  no  longer 
exists. 

More  than  half  of  all  parishes  In  Bohemia 
lack  priests,  and  there  Is  no  chance  to  over- 
come the  shortage.  At  the  moment  only  12 
students  study  for  the  priesthood  in  the  en- 
tire Archdiocese  of  Olomouc.  As  a  result  of 
administrative  chicanery,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren attending  religious  Instruction  In 
school  Is  sharply  declining. 

At  the  same  time,  the  regime  has  endorsed 
increased  ideological  attacks  on  the  Church. 
Jozef  Lenart,  first  secretary  of  the  Slovak 
Communist  Party,  charged  the  Church  with 
havirg  misused  the  situation  In  1968  "to 
create  a  political  basis  for  clericalism  and 
Catholicism." 

Lenart  claimed  religious  sentiments  were 
misused  by  the  Church  to  promote  "antl- 
Sovletl~m  and  antl-soclallsm." 

The  regime  has  Increased  Its  atheist  propa- 
ganda. The  magazine  for  teachers,  Ucitelske 
Novlny.  urged  abolition  of  any  "liberal  atti- 
tude toward  religion  and  the  Church  In  our 
society."  The  Journal  also  pledged  Increased 
atheist   education   of   young  people   by   the 
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party,  mass  media,  schools  and  major  organi- 
zations. 

It  also  suggested  the  Academy  of  Science 
should  devise  the  best  methods  to  promote 
atheist  education. 

Party  officials  have  said  repeatedly  at  re- 
cent meetings  religion  "has  a  negative  Influ- 
ence on  the  formation  of  Socialist  con- 
science." 

The  Bratislava  Communist  newspaper, 
Pravda,  demanded  that  religious  ceremonies 
— christenings,  weddings  and  funerals — 
should  be  replaced  by  Socialist  ceremonies, 
because  the  "Church  has  misused  the  most 
Important  stages  of  human  life  for  its  own 
purposes." 

Karel  Hruza,  head  of  the  government  state 
office,  has  described  the  regime's  plans.  "After 
rightists  and  counter-revolutionaries  are  re- 
moved from  the  party  and  government,  we 
must  concentrate  in  working  a  platform  to 
cope  with  the  reactionary  policy  of  the 
Church.  Our  task  is  very  difficult,  but  we 
shall  solve  the  problem." 


U.N.    INQUIRY    NEEDED    INTO    MAS- 
SACRE IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situa- 
tion in  Northern  Ireland  has  escalated 
to  the  point  of  all-out  war,  Sunday,  Brit- 
ish troops  ma.=;sacred  13  unarmed  civil- 
ians participating  in  a  peaceful  demon- 
stration. These  marchers  were  protesting 
the  internment  of  over  700  citizens  with- 
out trial  under  the  Special  Powers  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  last  few  months 
I  have  been  citing  examples  of  the  atroci- 
ties which  have  been  taking  place  under 
this  Special  Powers  Act.  Citizens  have 
been  snatched  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  and  physicaJly  abused  with  Ges- 
tapo-like tactics. 

This  rally,  therefore,  was  justified  as 
a  peaceful  means  of  bringing  interna- 
tional attention  to  these  atrocities  and 
to  the  Internment  of  innocent  citizens  in 
detention  camps. 

In  addition,  it  was  announced  in  ad- 
vance by  the  IRA  provisionals,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  regular  IRA,  that  there 
would  be  no  arms  in  the  march.  Clearly, 
the  British  forces  fabricated  the  claim 
that  sniper  fire  was  present  to  justify 
their  attacks  on  unarmed  civilians. 

Eyewitness  accounts  also  point  to  these 
conclusions.  For  example,  Ivan  Cooper,  a 
Londonderry  Social  Democratic  and  La- 
bor Party  member  of  the  Northern  Ire- 
land Provincial  Parliament  was  quoted 
in  the  Washington  Post  as  saying: 

I  was  shot  at  even  though  I  had  raised  a 
white  flag  as  I  tried  to  help  a  wounded  man. 
I  could  see  Innocent  people  being  shot  down. 
I  saw  the  shots  coming  from  the  army. 

Another  party  member.  William  O'Con- 
nell,  said  that  after  seeing  three  armored 
personnel  carriers  drive  up  to  the  crowd — 

Paratroopers  Jumped  out  and  started  to 
fire  at  the  people.  Including  people  lying  on 
the  ground.  It  was  completely  indiscrimi- 
nate. 

The  British  troops  even  arrested  a 
priest  as  he  gave  the  last  rites  to  a  dying 
man. 
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The  Northern  Ireland  Civil  Rights  As- 
sociation which  sponsored  the  march  has 
repeatedly  denounced  the  use  of  force 
or  arms.  Their  efforts  have  always  been 
in  the  direction  of  peaceful  demonstra- 
tion for  civil  and  humanitarian  rights  in 
Northern  Ireland,  Attacks  like  these  de- 
stroy the  efforts  of  peaceful  groups  and 
encourage  the  small  minority  who  would 
use  violence  to  further  their  own  ends 

For  the  last  2  years  I  have  been  at- 
tempting to  implement  measures  which 
would  reconcile  the  differences  in  North- 
ern Ireland  and  end  the  bloodshed  there 
I  have  introduced  legislation  calling  for 
an  Irish  plebescite  to  settle  differences 
and  reunify  Ireland,  In  addition,  I  have 
joined  with  my  colleagues  in  introducing 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  withdrawal 
of  all  British  forces  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  reforms  which  would  eliminate 
discrimination  in  law  enforcement,  hous- 
ing, employment,  and  voting  rights. 
Never  has  the  need  for  these  measures 
been  so  clear. 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  Already  232 
people  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  fight- 
ing including  many  women  and  children. 
So  far  this  year  59  people  have  been 
killed. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  these  efforts  and  to  call  upon  the 
United  Nations  to  begin  an  immediate 
inquiry  into  the  tragic  incidents  which 
occurred  over  the  weekend.  The  time  for 
action  is  long  overdue. 


MARTY  A.  LOTZ— A  LEADER  IN 
COMMUNITY  AFFAIRS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  1,  1972 

Mr,  CHARLES  H,  WILSON,  Mr, 
Speaker,  on  February  13,  1972,  I  will  join 
with  a  group  of  friends  and  associates 
at  a  dinner  to  honor  Martin  A.  Lotz,  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  also  join  in  rec- 
ognizing the  distinguished  services  of 
this  fine  American.  Marty  Lotz  has  given 
many  years  of  service  to  Culver  City, 
both  in  community  activities  and  as  an 
elected  official.  I  am  pleased  that  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  pay  special  tribute 
to  this  man  who  truly  exemplifies  the 
characteristics  that  perpetuate  this 
great  Nation  of  ours. 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  Marty  Lotz 
moved  to  Los  Angeles  in  1928,  and  fin- 
ally settled  in  Culver  City  in  1956,  He  has 
been  the  owner  and  president  of  an  aero- 
space manufacturing  firm  for  over  20 
years.  During  this  time  he  received  many 
citations  for  his  contributions  to  the  re- 
search and  development  of  space  explor- 
ation instruments.  Also  during  these 
years  he  has  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  various  community  activities.  He  has 
been  active  in  the  Boy  Scouts  since  1957, 
serving  in  many  different  leadership 
positions.  In  1969  he  was  appointed  to 
the  parks  and  recreation  commission, 
and  has  been  instrumental  in  setting 
Culver  City's  "open-space"  policy  to  pro- 
vide park  facilities  in  newly  developing 
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areas.  He  also  led  the  campaign  to  estab- 
lish a  teen  center  and  a  senior  citizens 
center  in  Culver  City. 

Martin  Lotz  was  elected  to  the  city 
council  in  1968,  serving  £is  mayor  pro 
tern  in  1968  and  1969.  He  has  served  as 
mayor  since  April  of  1970.  During  these 
years  he  has  continued  to  give  unself- 
ishly of  himself  and  his  time  to  improve 
Culver  City, 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
join  with  me  in  thanking  Marty  Lotz  for 
his  years  of  unselfish  service. 


BOYCOTT  FRENCH  WINES 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr,  HALPERN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  epi- 
demic of  drug  abuse  that  has  wreaked 
death  and  destruction  throughout  our 
country  has  prompted  people  in  all  walks 
of  life  to  ask,  "What  can  we  do  to  stop 
this  plague?" 

The  first  response  to  this  query  is,  of 
course,  to  look  to  legislative  leaders  and 
seek  legal  reform.  In  this  area,  there  has 
been  a  commendable  beginning  and  a 
firm  indication  of  the  strong  stand  this 
body  is  taking  against  drug  abuse. 

Another  means  by  which  we,  as  Ameri- 
cans, can  help  to  put  a  halt  to  this 
scourge  is  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Long  Island  Restaurant  &  Catering 
Association,  This  organization  has 
pledged  to  boycott  French  wines,  liquor, 
and  brandies  in  order  to  prod  the  French 
Government  into  dealing  more  effec- 
tively with  the  heroin  processing  and 
transshipment  problems  in  that  coun- 
try. 

As  reported  in  the  New  York  Times 
yesterday,  the  LIRCA  hopes  to  have  this 
position  adopted  throughout  the  coun- 
try—demonstrating the  resourcefulness 
of  local  commumties  in  dealing  \vith  the 
serioas  problem  of  illicit  drug  traffic. 

Following  is  the  article  from  the  New 
York  Times : 

LI.  Restaurants  Boycott  French  Wines 
(By  Roy  R,  Silver) 

Woodbury,  L.I.,  Jan.  31. — A  boycott  of 
French  wines,  liquors  and  brandies  In  an  at- 
tempt to  have  the  French  Government  deal 
more  fcrcefully  with  the  heroin  problems 
was  started  today  by  the  owners  of  many  of 
the  top  restaurants  In  Nassau,  Suffolk  and 
Queens  counties. 

The  boycott,  was  \nted  by  the  Long  Island 
Restaurant  and  Catering  Association,  repre- 
senting 120  restaurants  and  caterers. 

A  proclamation  adopted  unanimously  at 
a  meeting  in  the  Royal  Viking  Restaurant 
here  said  that  the  mcln  source  of  supply  of 
heroin  was  drugs  Imported  from  Turkey, 
processed  In  MarseUles,  France,  and  then  dis- 
tributed Illegally  throughout  the  world. 

The  restaurant  owners  said  that  even  If  a 
boycott  meant  a  financial  loss  to  them.  It 
was  necessary  "to  impress  the  French  Gov- 
ernment that  we  will  take  a  strong  stand 
against  their  apathy  In  dealing  with  this 
problem." 

They  said  that  many  appeals  to  the  French 
Government  "to  seriously  crack  down  on  the 
Importers,  processors  and  exporters  of  heroin 
for  foreign  consumption  have  gone  unan- 
swered." 
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Placards  announcing  the  boycott  will  be 
placed  in  participating  restaurants  and  small 
cards  will  be  placed  on  tables  to  advise  cus- 
tomers to  refrain  from  buying  French  wines 
and  liquors  and  to  order  other  Imported  or 
domestic  wines  instead. 

■Warren  R.  Spellman,  owner  of  the  Holiday 
Manor  in  Bethpage  and  president  of  the  local 
association,  said  that  the  Restaurant  Asso- 
ciation of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  3,000 
members,  and  the  National  Restaurant  As- 
sociation would  be  asked  to  Join  the  boycott, 

VICTIMS   OF   ADDICTS 

Mr,  Spellman,  who  is  also  president  of  the 
Long  Island  Committee  for  Crime  Control 
and  vice  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Crime  Commissions,  said  that  many 
restaurant  owners  had  been  the  victims  of 
crimes  by  drug  addicts. 

He  noted  that  of  the  33  million  gallons  of 
wine  sold  In  New  York  State  last  year,  Im- 
ported French  wines  made  up  "a  large  share." 

"We  feel  that  If  each  restaurant  can  sell 
one  less  bottle  of  French  wine  a  day.  It  will 
be  3  million  bottles  a  month  less  nationally," 
Mr.  Si>ellman  said. 

He  said  that  many  people  bought  expen- 
sive French  wines  because  of  their  reputa- 
tion, but  added  that  California  and  New 
York  State  wines  were  becoming  comparable 
In  quality  and  taste  and  that  customers 
would  switch  because  "the  price  is  right." 

Jean  Pierre  Gachelln,  who  Is  In  charge  of 
the  division  of  food  and  beverages  In  the 
commercial  attache's  office  at  the  French 
Embassy,  said  today  the  press  had  reported 
that  "American  officials  have  found  that 
French  police  and  authorities  are  most  co- 
operative in  combating  the  drug  problem." 
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THE  ECOLOGICAL  IMPLICATIONS 
OF  CONTINUED  GROWTH 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr,  HAMILTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Club  of  Rome,  an  international  study 
group  of  industrialists,  economists,  scien- 
tists and  others,  is  in  the  process  of  com- 
pleting a  report  entitled,  "The  Limits  of 
Growth."  The  report  focuses  on  the  im- 
pact of  continued  economic  growth  on 
our  environment,  and  was  the  topic  of 
two  recent  columns  by  Anthony  Lewis 
in  the  New  York  Times. 

The  columns,  from  Januarj-  29  and  31, 
1972,  offer  considerable  food  for  thought 
and  I  recommend  them  to  my  colleagues. 
The  report  itself,  to  be  published  in  the 
spring,  should  be  equally  provocative. 

The  material  follows: 

To  Grow  and  To  Die 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

London,  January  28. — Our  diverse  worlds — 
developed,  underdeveloped,  East,  West — 
have  at  least  one  article  of  faith  in  common: 
economic  growth.  For  individuals,  for  eco- 
nomic enterprises  and  for  nations,  growth  Is 
happiness,  the  si>eclfic  for  Uls  and  the  foun- 
dation of  hope.  Next  year  our  family  will  be 
richer,  our  company  bigger,  our  country 
more  productive. 

Now  the  ecologlsts  have  begun  to  tell  us 
that  growth  Is  self-defeating,  that  the  planet 
cannot  long  sustain  it,  that  it  will  lead  In- 
evitably to  social  and  biological  collapse. 
That  was  the  central  thesis  of  the  recent 
Blueprint  for  Survival"  published  In  Britain, 
and  it  is  a  theme  increasingly  found  in  ana- 
lytical studies  of  the  earthly  future. 

The  proposition  Is  so  shocking  that  the 


natural  reaction  is  to  wish  it  away.  Some 
economists,  the  apostles  of  growth,  do  just 
that.  There  was  an  especially  acute  example 
of  wlshfulness  in  a  Newsweek  column  by 
Henry  C.  Walllch,  Yale  professor  and  former 
U.S.  economic  adviser,  condemning  the  op- 
position to  growth  as  dangerous  heresy. 

"It  Is  an  alarming  commentary  on  the  in- 
tellectual instability  of  our  times,"  Professor 
Walllch  said,  "that  today  mileage  can  be 
made  with  the  proposal  to  stop  America  dead 
in  her  tracks.  Don't  we  know  which  way  is 
forward?" 

As  long  as  there  Is  growth,  he  said,  "every- 
body will  be  happier."  By  "allowing  everj'- 
body  to  have  more"  and  refusing  to  "limit 
resources  available  for  consumption,"  we 
shall  also  have  more  resources"  to  clean  up 
the  environment. 

If  Professor  Walllch 's  opinion  Is  represent- 
ative of  the  American  Intellectual  commu- 
nity, it  Is  an  alarming  comment  on  our 
awareness  of  the  most  important  facts  of  life 
today.  For  he  is  evidently  In  a  state  of  eco- 
logical Illiteracy. 

There  are  no  such  things  as  endless  growth 
and  unlimited  resources  for  everyone  and 
everything.  We  live  In  a  finite  world,  and  we 
are  approaching  the  limits.  Discussion  of 
growth  as  an  environmental  factor  has  to 
begin  with  some  understanding  of  such  con- 
siderations. 

The  crucial  fact  is  that  growth  tends  to  be 
exponential.  That  is,  it  multiplies.  Instead 
of  adding  a  given  amount  every  so  often,  say 
1,000  tons  or  dollars  a  year,  the  factors  double 
at  fixed  Intervals.  That  tends  to  be  true  of 
population,  of  industrial  production,  of 
pollution  and  of  demand  on  natural  re- 
sources— some  of  the  main  strains  of  plane- 
tarj'  life. 

The  rate  of  increase  determines  the  dou- 
bling time.  If  something  grows  7  per  cent  a 
year.  It  will  double  in  ten  years.  Right  now 
world  population  Is  growing  2.1  per  cent  a 
year:  at  that  rate  it  doubles  In  33  years.  And 
with  each  doubling,  the  base  is  of  course 
larger  for  the  next  increase.  The  world  had 
about  3.5  blllioii  people  In  It  In  1970.  At  the 
present  rate  of  increase.  It  will  have  seven 
bUUon  In  2003. 

Exponential  growth  Is  a  tricky  affair.  It 
gives  us  the  illusion  for  a  long  time  that 
things  axe  going  slowly.  Then  suddenly  it 
speeds  up.  Suppose  the  demand  for  some  raw 
material  Is  two  tons  this  year  and  doubles 
every  year.  Over  the  next  fifteen  years  it 
will  rise  to  only  32,768  tons,  but  Just  five 
years  later  it  will  be  1.048,576  tons. 

That  phenomenon  Is  what  makes  It  so 
hard  for  people  to  understand  how  rapidly 
we  may  be  approaching  the  limits  of  growth. 
For  as  population  and  p>€r  capita  consump- 
tion both  grow,  the  curves  of  demand  sud- 
denly zoom  upward. 

Consider  the  case  of  aluminum  as  a  sam- 
ple of  resource  demand  and  supply.  The 
known  reserves  of  aluminum  are  enough  to 
supply  the  current  demand  for  100  years. 
But  the  use  Is  Increasing  exponentially,  and 
at  the  rate  of  increase  the  supply  will  be 
enough  for  only  3i  years.  Moreover,  the  mul- 
tiplying demand  is  a  much  larger  factor, 
mathematically,  than  any  likely  discovery  of 
new  sources  of  supply.  If  reserves  were  mul- 
tiplied by  five,  the  same  growth  of  demand 
would  stni  exhaust  them  In  55  years. 

TTie  example  of  aluminum  Is  not  e.special- 
ly  chosen  to  disturb,  for  there  are  others 
that  even  more  dramatically  indicate  the  way 
exponential  growth  can  run  up  to  projected 
limits.  One  is  simply  arable  land.  At  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  world  population  growth,  the 
supply  of  land  necessary  for  food  production 
will  run  out  by  the  year  2000.  If  agricul- 
tural productivity  were  doubled,  the  limit 
would  be  pushed  back  thirty  years. 

Those  estimates  are  taken  from  drafts  of 
what  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant documents  of  our  age.  It  is  a  report  made 
for  the  Club  of  Rome,  an  eminent  interna- 
tional group  of  industrialists,  economists,  scl- 
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enUsis  and  others.  Entitled  "Tl-ie  Limits  of 
Growth."  it  was  dor.e  by  scientists  using 
world  system  models  developed  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  It  will  be 
published  in  March  by  Potomac  Associates 
of  Washington. 

The  report's  authors  would  never  Izislst 
on  any  particular  figure.  They  kiicw  that 
they  are  dealing  with  variables,  and  they 
have  indeed  leaned  way  over  backward  to 
make  optimistic  assumptions  In  their  pro- 
jections. 

But  every  model  Viey  bKild  asitiTnivg  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  trorld  philosophy 
of  growth  evds  in  collapse.  To  Ignore  that 
te'idency,  to  pretend  that  growth  can  sio  on 
forever,  is  like  artnilng  that  the  earth  is  flat. 
Only   the  consequences  are  more  serious. 


To  Grow  and  To  Die:  II 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
London,  January  30. — In  the  memory  of 
the  race,  man  has  always  struggled  to  over- 
come the  limits  Imposed  by  nature.  His  suc- 
cess has  been  spectacular,  especially  In  this 
last  century  of  accelerating  technology:  To- 
day he  sees  that  he  has  the  means  to  fight 
pestilence  and  disease,  to  unlock  even  the 
binding  energy  of  the  material  world. 

When  he  Is  told  now  that  the  growth  of 
population  and  production  threatens  his 
existence— that  growth  Is  approaching  its 
earthly  limits — his  Inevitable  reaction  Is  to 
regard  that  warning  as  one  more  challenge  to 
be  overcome.  Surely  the  technology  that  has 
enabled  human  society  to  grow  so  rapidly 
will  find  a  way  to  break  through  the  limits. 
That  is  one  instinct  underlying  our  refusal 
to  believe  the  scientists  who  In  growing 
nimibers  see  ecological  disaster  ahead.  Even 
when  they  avoid  doomsday  rhetoric,  when 
they  are  most  calm  and  reasonable,  their 
message  of  inescapable  limits  Is  difficult  to 
accept.  Skeptical  listeners  argue  that  man 
can  find  or  make  substitutes  for  resources 
that  run  nut.  He  can  multiply  the  yield  of 
crops,  carrying  the  green  revolution  further. 
He  can  eliminate  pollution. 

But  the  skeptics  overlook  the  fact  that 
every  piece  of  technology  has  a  cost.  Manu- 
facturing some  new  plastic  Instead  of  using 
a  scarce  natural  material  causes  pollution. 
Suppressing  pollution  requires  capital  In- 
vestment In  machinery  that  in  turn  has  side 
effects.  Our  life  on  earth  cannot  be  separated 
into  convenient  compartments.  Everything 
we  do  affects  everything  else,  and  in  the  end 
technology  cannot  escape  a  finite  plan?t. 

Food  production  Is  a  good  example.  We 
know  what  remarkable  gains  there  have  been 
In  agricultural  yields.  But  there  are  costs, 
too. 

World  food  production  Increased  by  a 
third  between  1951  and  1966.  That  required 
Increases  over  those  fifteen  years  of  63  per 
cent  In  the  money  spent  annually  o'l  trac- 
tors, 146  per  cent  In  the  spending  for  nitrate 
fertilizers,  300  per  cent  on  pesticides.  It  will 
be  significantly  more  costly  to  achieve  the 
next  one-third  growth  In  food  production. 
And  of  course  the  Investment  causes  pollu- 
tion and  exhaustion  of  crop  land. 

Scientists  who  have  been  studying  growth 
and  ecology  for  the  Club  of  Rome,  aii  emi- 
nent International  group,  have  demonstrated 
how  the  problems  are  Inextricably  intercon- 
nected. The  findings  are  fascinating — and 
chilling. 

The  researchers  projected  the  continua- 
tion of  pre.^ent  growth  trends.  They  dis- 
counted major  wars  or  other  serious  dislo- 
cations. They  made  the  optimistic  assump- 
tion of  a  2.50-year  supply  of  all  resources  at 
the  current  rates  of  use.  (But  the  point  is 
that  the  rates  will  not  be  steady:  They  will 
Increase  exponentially  with  populatlori  and 
consumption.) 

Their  projections  showed  the  world  pat- 
tern of  growth  collapsing  within  100  years 
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because  of  natural-resource  shortages.  It 
would  become  Increasingly  difficult  to  get  at 
raw  materials,  requiring  more  capital.  Pood 
supplies  would  fall  as  fertilizer  requirements 
could  not  be  met. 

Then  the  scientists  assumed  that  the  sup- 
ply of  resources  was  doubled.  On  that  model, 
rapidly  Increasing  pollution  caused  collapse. 
The  next  projection  made  the  f'-rther  as- 
sumption, quite  vinrealistic,  that  by  1975 
pollution  all  over  the  world  will  be  reduced 
by  three-quarters.  That  would  allow  indus- 
trial growth  to  carry  on  longer.  But  the  ex- 
pansion of  cities  and  Industry  would  use  up 
agricultural  land,  erosion  and  land  exhaus- 
tion would  occur,  and  food  would  run  short. 
Finally,  on  top  of  their  optimistic  assump- 
tions about  resources  and  pollution,  the  sci- 
entists assumed  a  world-wide  doubling  of 
agricultural  yields.  That  allowed  a  huge  In- 
dustrial expansion — and  then  collapse  be- 
cause of  pollution,  despite  antipollution 
measures. 

Even  population  control  of  unimaginable 
perfection  woiild  not  avert  the  collapse.  The 
scientists  a.ssumed  that  world  population  was 
absolutely  stabilized  by  1975.  For  a  while,  per 
capita  Income  and  food  supplies  would  grow 
rapidly.  But  once  again  natural  resources 
would  run  out. 

The  conclusion  of  the  scientists  was  that 
there  is  only  one  way  to  avoid  the  pattern  of 
boom  crashing  into  the  earthly  limits.  That 
is  to  n'loderate  all  the  interconnected  factors: 
population,  pollution,  industrial  production. 
The  essential  is  to  stop  economic  growth. 
We  shall  have  to  await  publication  of  the 
Club  of  Rome  report — in  March — to  Judge 
how  convincing  Its  scientific  arguments  and 
mathematical  analyses  are.  But  there  Is  al- 
ready conviction  in  the  sober  method  used, 
and  In  the  fact  that  this  group  comes  out 
with  the  same  answer  as  other  reputable 
studies  and  books  have — the  answer  of  the 
stable  state. 

If  man  wants  an  extended  future,  in  short, 
if  he  wants  to  avoid  the  pattern  of  boom 
and  collapse,  he  will  have  to  give  vip  the 
philosophy  of  growth.  Is  that  socially  con- 
ceivable? The  more  one  thinks  about  what 
is  asked,  the  more  staggering  are  the  impli- 
cations. 


A   CLARIFICATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing consideration  of  the  recent  child  de- 
velopment legislation  I  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  November  17 
extraneous  material  concerning  this  leg- 
islation. One  item  was  a  report  by  the 
Emergency  Committee  for  Children 
which  contained  this  specific  quotation, 
enclosed  in  the  appropriate  "quotes": 

"Recognizing  that  communal  forms  of 
upbringing  have  an  unquestionable  supe- 
riority over  all  others,  we  are  faced  with 
the  task  in  the  immediate  years  ahead  of 
expanding  the  network  of  such  institu- 
tions at  such  a  pace  that  witliin  20  years 
they  are  available — from  cradle  to  grad- 
uation— to  the  entire  population  of  the 
country." 

The  very  next  paragraph  read  in  part 
as  follows: 

"Dr.  Urie  Bronfenbrenner,  a  leader  at 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren, quotes  such  statements  in  his  book. 
'Two    V/orlds   of   Childhood:    U.S.    and 
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U.S.S.R.,'  one  of  the  popular  authorities 
cited  in  defense  of  the  child  development 
proposals  presently  in  Joint  Conference 
and  shortly  to  go  before  the  President  for 
approval  or  veto." 

Unfortimately,  the  author  of  the  quote 
is  not  clearly  identified  and  could  be  at- 
tributed to  Professor  Bronfenbrenner, 
Professor  Bronfenbrenner  has  advised 
me  by  letter  that  he  is  not  the  author  of 
the  statement  in  question  and  that  the 
actual  author  is  S.  G.  Striunilin,  a  lead- 
ing Communist  economic  planner  who 
was  speaking  not  about  the  United  States 
but  about  the  U.S.S.R. 

To  further  clarify  the  record.  Profes- 
sor Bronfenbrenner  cited  his  testimony 
last  year  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Children  and  Youth  of  the  Senate's  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  con- 
cerning his  position  urging  the  primacy 
of  the  family  as  the  hallmark  that 
should  distinguish  child  development 
programs  in  America  from  the  Soviet 
pattern.  He  stated  in  part: 

First,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  day  care 
is  coming  to  America.  The  question  is:  What 
kind?  Shall  we  follow  the  patter)i  of  certain 
other  nations  in  which  day  care  programs 
have  served  further  to  separate  the  chUd 
from  his  family  and  reduce  the  family's 
and  the  community's  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility for  their  children?  Or,  shaU  the  Ameri- 
can model  of  day  care  retain  and  rededlcate 
our  commitment  to  the  family  as  the  pri- 
mary and  proper  agent  for  tlie  process  of 
making  human  beings  human? 


INCREASING  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  is  considering 
legislation  which  would  authorize  an  in- 
crease in  our  national  debt  by  $50  bil- 
lion. I  have  had  the  privilege  of  present- 
ing my  views  on  this  subject  to  the  com- 
mittee and  am  including  the  text  of  my 
testimony  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 

The  essence  of  my  position  is  that 
claiming  that  the  debt  must  be  inci-eased 
so  that  we  can  have  funds  for  needed 
progr.'sms  is  begging  the  question.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  such  fimds  are  needed; 
the  difference  which  I  have  with  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  is  over  where 
we  will  get  this  money.  Borrowing  is  not 
the  only  answer — in  fact,  it  is  le.ss  satis- 
factory and  more  costly  than  other  al- 
ternatives available  to  us.  Appropriate 
and  long  overdue  changes  in  our  tax 
structure,  coupled  with  reallocation  of 
some  of  our  overstuffed  defense  budget, 
would  more  than  provide  the  funds  which 
we  need  for  domestic  programs. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  Before  the  Committee  on  Ways 

AND   Means   on   Legislation   To   Incre.ase 

THE  Ceiling  on  the  National  Debt 

Chairman  Mills.  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  present  to  you  my  views  on  the  question 
of  increasing  the  ceiling  on  our  national 
debt. 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  federal 
government  requires  additional  funds  to  un- 
dertake new  programs  and  to  expand  exist- 
ing ones.  I  fully  support  Increased  federal 
spending  in  such  crucial  domestic  fields  as 
housing,  child  care,  public  service  employ- 
ment, mass  transit,  and  pollution  abatement. 
While  I  believe  that  much  of  our  federal  de- 
fense spending  is  unconscionable,  my  prl- 
niary  objection  to  the  proposed  debt  limit 
increase  goes  not  to  federal  spending  per  se, 
but  to  the  sources  from  which  federal  rev- 
enue comes. 

We  will  spend  6%  of  our  total  budget — 
over  $21  billion — for  debt  service  in  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year.  The  debt  service  on  an  addi- 
tional $50  billion  indebtedness  will  cost  an- 
other S2  or  $3  billion  annually  for  years  to 
come.  There  is  ample  money  to  be  had,  and 
we  can  obtain  it  In  ways  far  less  costly  than 
borrowing  it. 

The  most  obvious  and  fruitful  area  In 
which  we  should  begin  the  process  of 
equitable  and  effective  raising  of  revenue  Is 
the  federal  Income  tax  structure.  For  exam- 
ple, we  might  reduce  the  oil  and  mineral 
depletion  allowance,  and  Increase  the  25% 
maximum  tax  on  long-term  capital  gains. 

We  must,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  look  to 
those  best  able  to  contribute  financially  to 
the  burden  of  government,  rather  than  to 
the  already  overburdened  low  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers.  The  unending  process  of 
Increasing  the  national  debt  places  an  ever 
Increasing  burden  upon  these  individuals,  for 
it  Is  they  who  are  taxed  Inequitably  to  i>ay 
the  Interest  on  that  debt. 

I  might  add  that  while  changes  In  our  tax 
structure  are  very  much  in  order,  they  are 
not  the  only  possible  source  of  funds  for 
critical  programs.  Our  defense  budget  will 
swell  to  over  $80  billion  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year:  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  waste 
and  unnecessary  expenditures  in  the  defense 
area  could  fund  many,  many  valuable  do- 
mestic programs. 

I  regret  having  to  oppose  the  Increase  in 
the  national  debt  celling,  but  I  feel  strongly 
about  the  need  to  reorder  our  means  of 
spending  and  raising  revenue.  Passage  of  the 
debt  increase  proposal  now  before  you  would, 
in  my  opinion,  constitute  an  admission  that 
we  cannot  or  will  not  reorient  our  revenue 
structure.  This  is  an  admission  that  we 
should  not  have  to  make. 


WAGE-PRICE  CONTROLS:  THE  TALE 
OF   TWO   STUDENTS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  1.  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  concept 
of  wage-price  controls  is  certainly  not 
new,  although  there  is  admittedly  some- 
thing new  in  seeing  such  a  policy  sup- 
ported by  those  who  had  previously  criti- 
cized it  as  fallacious  and  as  one  dealing 
only  with  the  symptoms  and  not  with 
the  causes  of  inflation. 

In  1951,  college  debaters  throughout 
the  United  States  considered  the  subject: 
"Resolved,  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  adopt  a  permanent  program  of 
wage  and  price  control."  At  that  time,  of 
course,  it  was  the  Democratic  Party 
which  supported  such  a  policy,  and  the 
Republicans  which  opposed  it. 

Two  college  debaters  approached 
Prank  Chodorov,  at  that  time  associate 
editor  of  Human  Events,  and  asked  for 
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some  assistance  in  handling  this  subject. 
Chodorov  asked  them,  "What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  price  controls?"  Their  reply  was, 
"To  keep  prices  down,  of  course."  He 
asked  what  made  them  high,  and  the 
reply  was,  "A  shortage  of  goods  and  a 
great  demand." 

To  this,  the  editor  suggested  that  the 
problem  might  be  a  bit  more  complex. 
He  said : 

Or  an  abundance  of  money.  .  .  .  The  con- 
trols won't  bring  mofe^oods  to  market  and 
they  are  not  Intended  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  money  In  circulation.  They  simply  aim  to 
compel  sellers  to  accept  and  buyers  to  quote, 
prices  lower  than  those  prevailing  in  the  free 
market  .  .  .  price  controls  had  the  effect  of 
creating  shortages  and  thus  raising  the 
prices  they   were  designed   to  lower. 

Mr.  Chodorov  was  told  that  the  stu- 
dents had  to  debate  the  affirmative  and 
not  the  negative  side  of  the  question.  He 
then  sought  to  explain  to  them  the  doc- 
trine which  underlined  the  fallacy  of 
controls.  He  told  them: 

In  this  case,  the  doctrine  is  that  political 
power  can  make  the  market  place  jump 
through  a  hoop;  there  are  no  laws  of  eco- 
nomics to  hamper  the  strong  arm  of  the 
state.  We  had  to  accept  that  position,  if  we 
were  to  be  of  any  help  to  the  affirmative 
side. 

After  hearing  Mr.  Chodorov's  explana- 
tion, the  students  who  were  to  support 
the  concept  of  permanent  and  compul- 
sory control  of  wages  and  prices,  replied 
"Hold  on,  you're  preaching  socialism." 
The  young  man  declared : 

You  mean  to  say  that  to  support  the  af- 
firmative in  this  debate  we  have  to  take  the 
position  that  the  individual  has  no  rights? 
That  the  state  is  supreme? 

The  response  of  Prank  Chodorov  was, 
of  course,  that  this  was  indeed  the  basic 
premise  of  the  aflBrmative  position. 

The  young  people  involved  came  with- 
out prejudice.  When  they  came  to  under- 
stand that  the  underlying  doctrine  for 
controls  was  that  of  statism  "their  sensi- 
bilities were  aroused." 

The  arguments  for  and  against  com- 
pulsory wage-price  controls  in  1972  are 
precisely  the  same  ones  introduced  by 
Frank  Chodorov  in  1951.  Why  some  men 
are  coming  to  different  conclusions  in 
1972  than  they  did  in  1951  is  difficult  to 
understand. 

The  late  Mr.  Chodorov  wrote  of  his 
encounter  with  these  college  students  in 
Human  Events  of  November  28,  1951. 
This  article  has  been  reprinted  in  the 
Freeman  for  December  1971,  and  I  share 
it  with  my  colleagues : 

The  Tale  of  Two  Students 

They  were  members  of  the  debating  club 
at  a  local  college,  and  would  we  please  help 
them  prepare  for  the  debate;  Resolved,  that 
the  Federal  government  should  adopt  a  per- 
manent program  of  wage  and  price  control. 

They  had  good  reason  for  coming  to  us. 
Huvian  Events  had  made  editorial  comment 
on  this  debate  topic  in  a  recent  Issue,  and 
the  students  Inferred  that  we  were  some- 
thing of  an  authority.  We  are  not  Immune 
to  flattery,  and  the  coed  debater  was  pleasant 
to  talk  to. 

To  bring  the  matter  up  to  date;  Before 
the  college  season  opens,  some  five  htmdred 
colleges  submit  to  a  central  committee  their 
ideas  on  what  ought  to  be  debated.  The 
committee  consists  of  faculty  representatives 
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from  four  Intercollegiate  fraternities  and  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Speech. 
Tliese  five  sift  the  suggested  subjects  and 
draft  four  resolutions  that  seem  to  embrace 
the  major  ideas.  The  four  resolutions  are 
submitted  to  the  member  colleges;  the  one 
receiving  the  highest  vote  becomes  the  de- 
bate of  the  year. 

Our  editorial  comment  on  the  topic  for 
1951-1952  was  that  it  Is  "loaded" — the  mere 
statement  Implies  the  acceptance  of  a  ques- 
tionable premise.  The  premise  is  that  a  wage 
and  price  control  program  Is  not  only  prac- 
tical but  even  desirable;  that  goes  without 
saying,  and  the  only  matter  left  open  for 
discussion  is  the  desirability  of  a  permanent 
program.  We  pointed  out,  also,  that  in  the 
current  textbooks,  with  which  we  are  famil- 
iar, the  Idea  of  controls  is  favorably  treated, 
so  that  the  debaters  on  the  negative  side 
would  be  arguing  against  what  they  had 
learned  in  class.  If  they  debated  well,  how 
would  they  fare  In  their  economics  examina- 
tions? 

The  notebooks  were  made  ready.  We 
adopted  the  Socratic  method.  What  is  the 
purpose  of  price  controls?  we  asked. 

"To  keep  prices  down,  of  course." 

What  made  them  high? 

"A  shortage  of  goods  and  a  great  demand." 

Or  an  abundance  of  money,  we  volunteered. 
The  controls  won't  bring  mere  goods  to  mar- 
ket and  they  are  not  intended  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  money  In  circulation.  They  simply 
aim  to  compel  sellers  to  accept,  and  buyers 
to  quote,  prices  lower  than  those  prevailing 
in  the  free  market. 

"You  are  implying.  "  said  the  young  lady, 
"that  there  Is  an  immutable  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  One  of  my  books  says  there  Is 
no  such  law." 

Immutable,  we  ventured.  Is  a  long  word 
leading  to  a  long  argument.  Would  she  be 
good  enough  to  tell  me  what  she  would  do, 
were  she  a  dressmaker.  If  the  fixed  price  oJ 
dresses  were  below  her  costs? 

"I'd  quit  making  dresses." 

Unless  she  reluctantly  accepted  prices 
forced  upon  her  by  women  who  disregarded 
the  law,  we  added.  However,  if  she  went  out 
of  biislness,  there  would  be  fewer  dresses  on 
the  market.  Would  the  price  of  dresses  then 
go  up  or  down?  The  question,  she  suggested, 
Q.E.D.:  that  price  controls  had  the  effect  of 
creating  shortages  and  thus  raising  the  prices 
thev  were  designed  to  lower. 

She  demurred:  "The  government  could  go 
into  the  business." 

And  could  sell  dresses  at  a  loss  which 
would  be  made  by  taxing  the  buyer  of 
dresses. 

"Can't  enforcement  agencies  hold  prices 
down?" 

We  traced  the  course  of  a  pork  chop  from 
litter  to  the  butcher  shop.  Just  to  pick  up 
the  number  of  points  at  which  prices  would 
have  to  be  fixed  and  surveillance  maintained, 
not  overlooking  the  hide's  trip  from 
slaughterhouse  to  the  glove  shop.  Would  It 
be  wrong  to  estimate  that  the  number  of 
cops  needed  to  enforce  price  controls  in  gen- 
eral would  come  to  at  least  a  tenth  of  the 
population?  Would  not  the  withdrawal  of 
these  men  from  productive  work  result  In 
lessening  the  supply  of  goods?  And,  who 
would  watch  the  cops? 

"Well,  then,  are  you  in  favor  of  the  black 
market?" 

We  are  In  favor  of  the  true  market,  even 
if  it  is  labeled  "black."  The  true  market 
never  can  be  suppressed.  Even  the  ruthless 
Soviet  commissars  cannot  do  it.  The  stu- 
dents were  surprised  at  this  remark,  so  we 
related  how,  when  the  Russians  reduced  the 
value  of  the  ruble  several  years  ago.  they 
gave  as  their  reason  the  large  fortunes  that 
had  been  built  up  by  "profiteers"— which 
was  an  admission  that  an  Illegal  market 
had  been  In  operation.  (Patronized  by  law- 
enforcement  agents.) 
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•'But,  Americans  are  law-abiding.  Didn't 
the  OPA  hold  down  prices  during  the  war?" 

They  were  loo  young  to  remember,  and 
their  textbooks  do  not  record  the  shenanigans 
under  OPA:  how  butchers  would  be  "fresh 
out"  If  you  asked  them  to  weigh  the  meat 
before  your  eyes;  how  the  tails  of  men's 
shirts  were  cut  short  to  meet  the  fixed  prices; 
how  you  had  to  buy  an  accessory  you  didn't 
want,  at  an  outrageous  price,  in  order  to  get 
an  automobile  at  the  legal  price. 

"If  wages  are  held  in  line,  prices  would 
automatically  follo\/." 

Under  wage  controls,  we  explained,  both 
employer  and  employee  become  criminals  If 
one  offers  and  the  other  accepts  an  increase 
in  wages.  During  the  war.  to  avoid  putting 
everybody  in  Jail,  the  V'ar  Labor  Board  hit 
on  the  device  of  up-grading  Jobs  so  as  to 
make  increases  in  pay  legal.  But  applications 
for  permission  to  increase  were  too  numerous 
for  the  Board  to  handle,  and  the  employers 
In  desperation  resorted  to  under-the-counter 
wage  boosts,  in  order  to  hold  their  employees 
(so  as  to  fill  rtffense  orders). 

"You  mean  that  neither  prices  nor  wages 
can  bo  controlled?" 

Yes.  they  can;  in  the  army  or  In  prison. 

THE    ARGUMFNT   FOR   CONTROLS    WHEN    THERE    IS 

NO  c.^!:E 

"Wait  a  minute."  the  coed  interjected.  "I've 
got  to  take  the  affirmative  side.  I  need  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  controls." 

That  was  a  chore.  How  does  one  support 
v;hat  one  holrts  to  be  a  fallacv?  Well,  under- 
lying every  fallacy  is  a  doctrine,  and  if  you 
arcept  the  doctrine,  the  fallacy  seems  to  melt 
away.  In  this  ca.'^e.  the  doctrine  is  thpt  pclit- 
ical  power  can  make  the  market  place  lump 
through  a  hoop:  there  are  no  laws  rf  eco- 
nomics to  hamper  the  strong  arm,  of  the  state. 
We  had  to  accept  that  pc-.ttlon.  !f  we  were  to 
be  cf  any  help  to  the  affirmative  .side. 

Sticking  to  the  Socratic  method,  v.e  asked: 
what  is  the  advertised  social  purpose  of 
controls? 

"To  distribute  equitably  whatever  is  in 
short  supplv." 

Like  the  father,  we  suggested,  who  sees  to 
It  that  none  of  his  children  gets  more  than 
thp  others.  That  is  what  we  coll  "egaliiarian- 
Ism."  To  argue  the  affirmative  In  this  debate, 
we  said,  you  must  accept  egalltarianism  as  an 
Ideal  and  a  possibility;  vou  must  assume 
that  the  state  has  the  right,  the  capacity, 
and  the  duty  to  allocate  production  and 
equalize  consumption. 

"Hold   on;    you're   preaching   socialism." 

Maybe  statlsm.  we  volunteered,  is  a  better 
word.  But,  why  get  di.=;turbecl  ever  a  name? 

"We  don't  dare  mention  socialism.  The 
students  don't  like  it,  and  neither  does  the 
faculty  adviser." 

Then  we  remembered  that  In  the  textbooks 
this  controlled  economy  business  Is  described 
as  "democratic."  Socialism  is  not  mentioned. 
Putting  nomenclature  aside,  we  pointed  out 
that  the  affirmative  in  this  debate  must  rest 
Its  case  on  the  goal  of  atwlishing  inequali- 
ties in  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  the 
state's  ability  to  do  so. 

"What  abotit  the  rights  of  the  citizens?" 

Pure  Action,  we  sneered.  The  only  rights 
the  citizens  have  are  the  pri%'lleges  given 
him.  on  lend-lense.  by  the  state. 

"You  mean  the  worker  does  not  have  the 
right  to  sell  his  services  to  the  highest  bid- 
der?" 

Of  course  not.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that 
the  good  of  society,  as  determined  by  the 
stat-e,  takes  precedence  over  the  good  of  the 
individual.  After  all.  if  the  worker  Insists  on 
fending  for  himself,  how  can  the  state  take 
care  of  his  Interests? 

"But.  surely,  if  a  farmer  has  put  his  back 
Into  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  those  potatoes  be- 
long to  him  and  he  has  a  right  to  sell  them 
for  whatever  is  offered." 

PROPERTY    RIGHTS    REJECTED 

It  was  the  young  man  who  brought  up  the 
right  of  property,  and  we  had  to  argue  that 
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that,  too,  is  fiction.  In  his  textbooks,  we 
said,  he  would  learn  that  in  our  highly  in- 
tegrated economy  the  Individual  worker  pro- 
duces nothing;  society  Is  the  only  producer. 
If  society  produces  everything,  the  state  has 
a  first  claim  on  everything,  and  is  entirely 
within  its  rights  when  It  confiscates  property 
(by  taxation)  and  distributes  it  for  the  gen- 
eral good. 

They  were  perturbed.  This  was  hard  to 
take.  "You  mean  to  say  that  to  support  the 
affirmative  In  this  debate  we  have  to  take 
the  position  that  the  Individual  has  no 
rights?  That  the  state  is  supreme?" 

That's  your  basic  premise,  we  insisted. 
Once  you  admit  that  the  Individual  has 
rights  which  the  state  must  respect,  the  case 
for  controls  is  lost. 

The  students  had  come  to  us  without  prej- 
udice. They  were  interested  only  In  winning 
a  debate,  whichever  side  they  took.  But, 
when  the  argument  for  controls  was  related 
to  the  underlying  doctrine  of  statlsm,  their 
sensibilities  were  aroused.  The  debate  took 
on  a  new  meaning;  it  was  not  an  impersonal 
verbal  Joust;  it  was  a  battle  of  values,  a  con- 
test between  right  and  wrong — and  neutral- 
ity was  impossible. 

When  they  left,  we  felt  that  freedom  is  not 
a  lost  cause.  It  is  rooted  in  the  human  soul; 
it  cannot  be  eradicated  by  sophistry,  nor  ob- 
fuscated by  erudition.  Once  it  is  spelled  out, 
youth  will  recognise  freedom,  embrace  it, 
and,  if  need  be,  fight  for  it. 


THE  BURIAL  OF  A  KING 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OP   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  working  in 
my  Washington  office,  I  heard  a  rumor 
that  I  would  be  named  b.v  the  President 
a.s  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  that  would  attend  the 
funeral  of  King  Prederik  IX  of  Denmark. 
Tlie  rumor  proved  true.  Soon  the  word 
came  through  which  meant  much  to  me 
and  were  my  parents  living,  words  would 
never  quite  express  their  pride  that  I 
should  be  chosen  to  go — along  with  our 
sorrow  at  the  death  of  the  Dani.sh  leader. 

This  mission  meant  that  proper  dress 
had  to  be  rented  because  nowhere  in  my 
wardrobe  do  we  have  long  tails,  a  top 
hat,  white  vest  and  tie  and  all  that  goes 
with  it.  The  State  Depaitment  proved 
most  helpful,  though,  in  guiding  us  prop- 
erly on  all  the  protocol  matters. 

Late  Saturday  afternoon,  January  22, 
I  joined  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  Whit- 
ney, and  former  U.S.  Ambassadors  Guil- 
ford Dudley,  and  John  Eisenhower  at 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base  outside  Wash- 
ington. The  big  Air  Force  plane  was 
parked  waiting  for  us.  It  was  marked 
"The  United  States  of  America." 

On  such  a  mission  at  such  a  time,  I 
realized  anew  that  the  greatness  and 
opportunity  of  our  country  far  over- 
shadows its  turmoil.  In  any  event,  away 
we  went — 8  hours  to  Copenhagen  non- 
stop. During  those  8  hours,  I  did  a  bit  of 
thinking.  My  father  and  mother  had 
crossed  the  same  ocean  below  in  about 
8  days,  and  I  will  have  more  to  say  about 
them  later. 

Arriving  in  Copenhagen,  we  were  met 
by  ofHclals  of  the  Danish  Government  as 
well  as  by  the  U.S.  Ambassador,  Fred  J. 
Russell.  We  were  later  briefed  on  all  the 
ceremonies  to  come. 
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The  burial  of  a  king  is  a  majestic  event 
particularly  in  this  case  because  of  the 
great  respect  the  Danish  people  had  for 
their  king.  Bells  tolled,  shops  were  closed 
and  a  genuine  sense  of  sadness  prevailed 
because  of  the  death  of  this  great  man 
who  would  roam  the  streets  and  meet  the 
people  of  his  country  regardless  of  their 
rank  or  station  in  everj'day  life.  He  had 
never  needed  to  fear  violence  because  he 
reflected  compassion  and  respect  for  all 
I>eople  who  deserved  respect.  He  was 
much  beloved,  as  evidenced  by  the  tre- 
mendous representation  of  other  coun- 
tries at  his  funeral. 

On  the  day  of  burial,  the  king  was 
borne  through  the  streets  en  a  gun  car- 
riage hauled  by  nearly  50  Danish  naval 
cadets,  followed  by  a  procession  of  dig- 
nitaries and  commoners  that  numbered 
well  over  100,000,  The  king's  body  was 
then  taken  by  train  under  royal  escort  to 
an  800-year-old  cathedral  at  Roskilde, 
about  20  mi'cs  outside  Copenhagen,  and 
for  many  centuries  the  burial  place  of 
Danish  royalty. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  majesty 
and  beauty  of  the  service,  and  I  exoeri- 
enced  a  feeling  of  great  closeness  with 
the  Danes.  I  was  the  only  member  of  the 
American  delegation  able  to  join  in  sing- 
ing the  Danish  hymns,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  we  were  singing  for  a  fellow  coun- 
tryman. Later  at  an  official  reception,  we 
joined  in  expressing  the  regrets  of  the 
American  people  to  the  Danish  royal 
family. 

The  little  country  of  Denmark  has  sur- 
vived many  trials.  It  has  produced  many 
hard-working.  God-fearing  people  who 
have  become  a  part  of  our  own  country, 
the  United  States  of  America. 

And  this,  of  course,  brings  me  back  to 
my  parents,  God  bless  their  memory.  Nels 
Peter  Nielsen  and  his  bride,  the  former 
Ehsabeth  Anderson,  looked  to  the  United 
States  as  a  new  home.  Both  about  24,  they 
booked  passage  from  Denmark  on  the 
cheapest  line  at  the  lowest  rate  available. 
Money  was  scarce.  They  arrived  in  Amer- 
ica with  little  in  their  pockets  but  much 
in  their  hearts,  including  pride,  deter- 
mination, and  a  deeply  religious  convic- 
tion and  dedication.  At  that  time,  there 
was  no  Government  program  to  help 
them.  In  subsequent  years,  they  suf- 
fered many  trials,  illness,  hard  times,  but 
they  survived.  Their  sights  were  set  high 
and  in  their  moderate  way,  they  achieved 
success  and  presented  a  line  example 
in  their  community.  Theirs  was  a  re- 
sponsible tradition  that  sometimes  seems 
to  be  lost  in  the  present  day. 

But  theirs  was  the  legacy  and  tradition 
that  has  helped  to  biuld  America.  It  was 
my  great  honor  to  bear  this  legacy  with 
me  from  this  great  land  of  opportunity  in 
returning  to  their  homeland  for  the 
burial  of  a  king. 


WATER   POLLUTION   LEGISLATION: 
ITS  BENEFITS  AND  ITS  THREATS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  bills  scheduled  for  early  consid- 
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eration  by  the  House  this  session  is  the 
House  version  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972, 
H.R. 11896. 

Once  again,  this  House  will  be  called 
upon  to  vote  on  a  bill  that  would  sacri- 
fice reason  for  emotion,  a  bill  that  would, 
like  the  Pesticide  Control  Act  previously 
passed,  give  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  the  power  to  control  Ameri- 
can economy  and  force  it  further  and 
further  down  the  path  to  total  socialisni. 

Too  often  this  House  has  acted  ideal- 
istically,  not  realizing  the  true  effect  of 
environmental  legislation;  this  water 
pollution  bill  will  once  again  present  such 
a  problem.  The  cost  of  implementing 
such  a  proposal  as  this  may  be  too  dear — 
and  it  is  the  consumer  who  will  suffer 
as  American  industry  forces  the  public 
to  absorb  the  cost  of  complying  with  un- 
realistic Federal  guidelines. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  consider  ser- 
iously the  basic  question  of  this  legisla- 
tion: It  is  not  a  question  of  "Do  we  need 
this  legislation  if  we  are  to  clean  up  our 
waters?'  It  is,  rather,  "If  we  pass  this 
legislation,  will  its  environmental  bene- 
fits be  more  than  offset  by  the  social, 
economic,  and  technological  costs  re- 
quired to  implement  it?" 

There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  the 
answer  to  the  latter  question  is  "yes" 
and  we  may  still  not  have  pure  water. 

I  include  an  article  from  Barron's  of 
January  31,  1972,  th-Jt  offers  an  insight 
into  the  possible  impact  of  such  legisla- 
tion on  American  economy  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Effluent  Society  ?^Pending  Water  Pollu- 
tion Controls  Would  Cost  Industry  Dear 
(By  Douglas  Caddy) 

Now  that  Congress  has  reconvened  for  its 
second  session.  It  will  pick  up  where  it  left 
off  in  processing  majar  legislation.  At  the 
top  of  the  list  is  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972,  an 
Impressive  title  for  an  array  of  concepts  and 
proposals  which  may  drastically  affect  the 
balance  sheets  of  American  corporations  for 
at  least  the  next  decade. 

In  the  opinion  of  most  Congressional 
leaders,  the  new  water  bill  could  be  the  most 
Important  legislation  enacted  by  the  92nd 
Congress.  One  thing  is  certain:  If  the  pro- 
posed 1972  amendments  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1965  are  adopted 
without  substantive  modification  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  their  potential  Impact  upon 
the  economy  and  upon  industry,  agriculture, 
labor  and  government  will  be  profound.  The 
bi-partisan  leaders  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee,  in  announcing  that  the 
Committee  had  ordered  its  bill  HR  11896  re- 
ported on  the  day  before  the  first  session  of 
Congress  ended,  described  it  as  "the  most  sig- 
nificant water  improvement  legislation  ever 
reported  to  Congress,"  meaning  the  1972  off- 
spring amendments  certainly  outshine  their 
parent  act  passed  seven  years  ago. 
senate  vote 

The  Senate  passed  its  own  bill  S.  2770  on 
November  3.  The  vote  of  86-0  clearly  reflected 
the  absence  of  controversy  and  debate,  al- 
though Senators and ,  who  serve 

on  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee, 
voiced  concrete  reservations  about  some  of 
the  bill's  provisions.  The  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  in  the  past  two  years  de- 
voted 33  days  to  public  hearings  on  the  water 
legislation,  heard  171  witnesses,  received  470 
statements  for  the  record,  compiled  6,400 
pages  of  testimony  and  held  45  executive  ses- 
sions. In  the  end,  even  the  two  slightly  crlti- 
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cal  Senators,  Joining  in  praise  for  for 

skillfully  guiding  the  bill  toward  successful 
passage,  voted  "yea"  and  sent  the  measure 
to  the  House. 

.   chairman     of    the    House     Public 

Works  Conunittee,  almost  immediately  in- 
dicated he  strongly  opposed  reopening  the 
public  hearings  on  the  legislation  which  his 
committee,  like  its  counterpart  in  the  Sen- 
ate, had  been  conducting  for  months.  The 
Administration,  supported  by  industry  and 
state  governments  which  felt  the  Senate  bill 
weakened  their  pollution  control  powers, 
pressed  for  new  hearings.  Within  a  week  after 
having  voiced  opposition  to  the  hearings, 
succumbed  and  scheduled  final  hear- 
ings for  December  7-10. 

The  four  days  of  hearings  saw  a  parade 
of  prominent  witnesses — from  the  Repub- 
lican governor  of  New  York,  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller, to  the  then  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  Paul  McCracken — 
criticize  the  Senate  and  House  bills  as  em- 
bracing the  wrong  goals  and  establishing 
dangerous  regulatory  powers.  Nevertheless, 
on  December  16  the  House  Committee  voted 
to  order  its  own  bill,  stronger  in  some  as- 
pects than  the  Senate  version,  sent  to  the 
House  floor  where  it  will  be  voted  upon,  per- 
haps  as  early  as  February.  ,   who   Is 

Acting  Chairman  while recovers  from 

a  slight  heart  seizure,  and  .  ranking 

minority  member,  declared  the  House  bill 
goes  "with  the  overwhelming  bi-partisan 
support  of  the  Committee's  members." 

COMPLEX   provisions 

One  reason  why  little  or  no  opposition  Is 
voiced  against  the  legislation  in  Congress  Is 
that  few  members  of  Congress  admit  they 
understand  the  amendments'  complex  pro- 
visions and  concepts.  Indeed,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee on  October  28  voted  to  report  its  bill 
but  the  actual  text  and  committee  report 
were  not  available  until  November  1,  the  day 
before  the  Senate  was  scheduled  to  vote.  S. 
2770  is  190  pages  long  and  its  length  and 
complexity  undoubtedly  deterred  many 
Senators  from  reading  the  bill  in  the  24 
hours  between  the  time  the  bill  became 
available  and  the  debate  and  vote.  Thus,  the 
Senate  almost  blindly  relied  upon  the  col- 
lective judgment  of  its  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, which  strongly  recommended  pas- 
sage. 

It  was  not  until  after  Senate  passage  that 
the  Administration  and  other  critics  awoke 
and  began  to  clamor  for  a  re-examination 
by  the  House  Committee.  S.  2770  and  H.R. 
11896  (as  introduced  on  November  19 — the 
text  of  the  final  bUl  will  not  be  ready  until 
February)  must  be  read  sentence  by  sentence 
to  pierce  their  complex  concepts  and  pro- 
visions. After  doing  so.  one  veteran  Washing- 
ton lawyer  described  the  bills  eis  "virtually  a 
world's  fair  of  legislative  ingenuity  and  legal 
intricacy." 

TOTAL  NATIONAL  COSTS  OF  SUCCESSIVE  LEVELS  OF 
POLLUTANT  REMOVAL 

(Dollars  in  billions] 
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Cost  per  incre- 

Total      mental  percentage 

Leval  of  removal  cost        point  ot  removal 


85  to  90  percent J61.0  $07 

95  to  99  percent 119.0  6.0 

lOOpercent 317.0  66.0 


Source;  Estimates  of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  In  effect  the  data  are 
in  terms  of  1971  dollars,  since  no  price  inflation  has  bean  built 
into  the  data.  Total  costs  includj  a  10-year  program  of  capital 
eKpenditures  and  20  to  25  years  of  operating  costs  for  those 
facilities. 

The  controversy  that  has  developed  since 
Senate  passage  swirls  around  five  concepts 
embraced  by  both  bills: 

First,  the  legUlatlon  sets  a  series  of  goals 


to  be  achieved  and  deadlines  to  be  met  in 
order  for  the  country  to  obtain  pollution- 
free  water. 

By  June  30,  1974.  municipal  sewage  pol- 
lution facilities  will  provide  the  equivalent 
of  secondary  treatment. 

By  July  1,  1974.  construction  grants  for 
treatment  facilities  will  be  made  on  a  re- 
gional, or  area- wide  basis,  rather  than  on  a 
city  or  town  basis  as  in  the  past. 

By  January  1.  1976.  industrial  sources  of 
pollution  will  be  required  to  have  the  best 
practicable  control  technology. 

By  January  1,  1981,  Industry  will  cease 
water  pollution  discharges. 

By  1985.  the  discharge  of  all  pollutants 
from  all  sources  into  navigable  water  will 
be  eliminated. 

interim  coal 

There  Is  one  general  Interim  goal :  to  make 
lakes  and  streams  clean  enough  by  1981  for 
swimming  and  for  the  propagation  of  fish, 
shellfish  and  wildlife. 

The  Administration  and  Industry  repre- 
sentatives argue  that  the  setting  of  these 
goals  and  deadlines  is  unrealistic  and  could 
lead  to  a  new  undermining  of  the  confidence 
of  the  citizens  in  their  government  when 
expectations  are  not  fulfilled.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  Administrator  William 
Ruckelshaus  told  a  National  Press  Club 
luncheon  on  the  same  day  that  the  House 
Committee  ordered  its  bill  reported  that  the 
provision  for  the  elimination  of  all  dis- 
charges into  waterways  by  1985  Is  not 
technically  feasible. 

Earlier,  in  committee  testimony,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, Russell  Train,  also  criticized  the  goal. 
After  noting  that  "since  wastes  will  not 
simply  disappear  and  must  be  disposed  or 
recycled  in  some  way."  Train  observed,  "a  no- 
discharge  requirement  presupposes  that  it  is 
uniformly  preferable  to  dispose  of  all  water- 
borne  waste  on  the  soil  or  in  the  air  rather 
than  in  the  water,  except  where  some  tv-pe 
of  re-use  is  possible.  It  is  true  that  the  land 
should  be  considered  and  quite  possibly  used 
to  a  much  greater  extent  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  water  for  waste  disposal,  particularly 
for  wastes  that  are  composed  of  usable  nti- 
trients.  However.  I  am  aware  of  no  evidence 
that  land  can  be  regarded  as  the  best  or  even 
a  viable  solution  for  all  cr  most  waste  dis- 
posal requirements.  There  are  practical  lim- 
its on  land  availability:  there  is  potential 
for  contamination  of  soil  and  ground  waters 
by  heavy  metals  and  other  materials. 

"These  and  other  questions  need,  and  are 
receiving,  further  research  and  investigation. 
Moreover,  surface  water  has  a  capacity  to 
absorb  a  certain  amount  of  wastes  without 
harm.  Although  we  certainly  should  not 
abuse  cr  strain  this  capacity,  neither  should 
we  ignore  it.  especially  not  without  welshing 
the  environmental  hazards  of  the  alternative 
disposal  choices."  Train  further  noted  that 
incremental  costs  of  abatement  increase 
greatly  as  higher  levels  of  reductions  are  re- 
quired. This  Is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table. 

effluent   limitation   standards 

The  second  major  concept  Is  abandonment 
of  water  quality  standards  developed  under 
the  1965  Act  and  substitution  of  effluent 
limitation  standards.  Premised  on  a  deter- 
mination of  the  beneficial  uses  to  be  made 
of  a  given  body  of  water,  water  quality 
standards  Include  a  description  of  the 
quality  necessary  for  such  uses,  stated  In 
physical,  chemical  and  biological  measures. 
A  schedule  of  remedial  actions  to  achieve 
and  preserve  such  quality  Is  included. 

The  proposed  effluent  limitation  standards 
would  require  the  progressive  restriction  on 
discharges  Into  the  water  until  the  point  Is 
reached  when  no  pollution  effluent  is  dis- 
charged, le.  1981  for  Industry,  and  1985 
for  all  other  sources. 
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EPA  Administrator  Ruckelshaus,  In  criti- 
cizing the  substltvuion  of  effluent  limitation 
standards  for  water  quality  ones,  points  out 
that  this  concept  would  forbid  tertiary 
chemical  treatment  of  sewage.  Such  a  system 
Is  currently  being  Installed  at  the  Blue 
Plains  sewage  plant  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and,  according  to  Ruckelshaus,  the 
discharges  from  this  treatment  will  be  Just 
short  of  drinkable  quality.  However,  under 
the  concept  of  effluent  limitation  the 
treated  discharges  could  not  be  put  into 
the  Potomac  River.  According  to  Ruckelshaus 
the  alternative  wi)l  necessitate  the  building 
of  huge  lagoons  for  sewage  sludge  settlement 
and  the  rse  of  Irrigation  or  some  other  sys- 
tem for  the  return  of  dtslnfected  sewage  ef- 
fluent to  the  land.  EPA  favors  the  new  legis- 
lation building  upon  the  existing  foundation 
of  water  quality  standards  and  employlnf? 
effluent  limitation  only  as  a  tool  to  achieve 
such  standards. 

The  legislation's  third  major  concept  Is  to 
achieve  the  "no  discharge"  goal  and  effluent 
limitation  standards  through  two  phases. 
Phase  I  would  require  industry  to  apply  the 
"best  practicable  control  technology  cur- 
rently available"  by  January  1,  1976.  Phase 
II  would  require  industry  to  apply  the  "best 
available  control  techno'ogy  by  January  1. 
1981.  If  it  is  unable  to  eliminate  completely 
the  discharge  of  pollutants  A  part  of  this 
concept  Is  that  all  new  point  sources  of  dis- 
charge for  28  industrial  groups  (such  as 
textile,  steel,  paper,  chemical,  etc.)  will  be 
required  to  Ui.e  the  "best  available  tech- 
nology" and.  If  practicable,  to  meet  a  stand- 
ard of  performance  which  permits  no  dis- 
charge of  pollution. 

Industry  represenUtives  express  concern 
over  this  concept  because  the  legislation 
falls  to  define  adequately  what  constitutes 
best  'practicable"  control  technology,  open- 
ing the  possibility  that  the  EPA  or  private 
parties  in  citizen's  suits  allowed  under  the 
act.  might  take  the  position  that  any  con- 
trol technology  which  is  "possible"  or  "capa- 
ble of  being  used"  {the  dictionary  definition 
of  practicable)  is  required.  Since  the  two 
bills  establish  a  precise  standard  of  "sec- 
ondary treatment"  for  publiclv  owned  plnnts, 
they  argue  that  precise  standards  should  be 
applied  to  industry. 

Industry  is  also  disturbed  over  the  logis- 
tical problem  of  meetint:  the  Phase  I  January 
1,  1976,  de:idline.  since  EPA  regulations  de- 
fining the  treatment  facilities  will  not  be 
available  until  1973.  The  design  and  Installa- 
tion of  sophisticated  treating  facilities  for 
large  or  complex  manufacturing  plants  In- 
volve a  lead  time  of  several  years.  Moreover, 
thousands  of  plant  owners  will  be  competing 
at  the  same  time  for  the  equipment  and  con- 
struction labor.  There  Is  already  about  $7 
billion  worth  of  waste  treatment  facilities 
for  which  federal  financial  assistance  has 
been  committed,  construction  of  which  Is 
Incomplete  or  not  yet  under  contract  Still 
another  problem  Is  that  Phase  II  will  see  a 
separate  and  more  stringent  standard  for 
treating  facilities.  Thus,  after  massive  invest- 
ment in  Phase  I  facilities.  Industry  may 
quickly  find  that  they  do  not  satisfy  the 
act's  requirement. 

NO    SOI.ACE 


The  citizen's  suits  and  administrative  and 
judicial  procedure  set  forth  in  the  amend- 
ments comprise  the  fourth  major  concept 
Since  the  act  will  permit  citizen's  suits  to 
enforce  compliance.  Industry  may  find  no 
solace  in  the  suggestion  that  EPA  will  be 
reasonable  iu  applying  the  act  and  In  resist- 
ing literal  compliance. 

The  amendments  would  allow  any  citizen 
to  initiate  a  civil  suit  against  any  party  who 
Is  alleged  to  violate  an  effluent  limitation 
or  a  federal  or  state  abatement  order  or 
against   the  EPA   Administrator  for  faliure 
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to  perform  a  non-dlscretlonary  act.  If  EPA 
or  the  state  initiates  a  civil  or  criminal  ac- 
tion on  its  own  against  the  alleged  violator, 
no  court  action  may  take  place  on  the  citi- 
zen's suit. 

Any  party  who  willfully  or  negligently  vio- 
lates its  discharge  permit  or  who  violates 
several  other  specific  provisions  contained  In 
the  amendments  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  up 
to  $25,000  per  day  of  violation  and  or  one 
year  In  Jail.  The  penalty  for  the  second  con- 
viction is  $50,000  per  day  and,  or  two  years 
In  Jail.  •' 

The  Senate  bill  requires  a  petition  for  re- 
view of  EPA's  promulgation  of  standards  re- 
lating to  new  sources  of  toxic  pollutants  and 
any  petition  for  review  of  the  EPA  Adminis- 
trator's acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  state's 
procedure  for  controlling  new  sources  or 
issuing  permits  to  be  filed  within  30  days 
In  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  A  challenge  to  the  Administra- 
tor s  actions  cannot  be  raised  In  civil  or 
criminal  enforcement  proceedings. 

FAIR   SHAKE 

Industry  representatives  argue  these  pro- 
visions substantially  deprive  interested  par- 
ties. Including  the  states,  of  access  to  Judicial 
review.  Since  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  characterized  by 
some  as  a  "liberal"  court,  they  believe  that 
they  would  receive  a  fairer  shake  If  appeals 
could  be  filed  In  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  appropriate  local  circuit. 

The  House  bill  contains  a  provision  which 
may  prove  to  be  a  superior  Judicial  procedure 
It  requires  the  President,  through  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  on  the  advisability  of  es- 
tablishing an  Environmental  Court  to  resolve 
disputes  over  administration  of  pollution 
control  measures. 

The  final  concept  embodied  In  the  amend- 
ments is  contract  authorization.  This  would 
eliminate   the   budget-appropriation  process 
of  Congress  and  would  give  EPA  direct  au- 
thority to  enter  into  contracts.  At  stake  Is 
the   contracting  authority   to   disburse   vast 
sums  of  public  sums.  The  House  bill  calls 
for  a   total  outlay  of  $27  billion  over  four 
years— $7  billion  more  than  the  Senate  bill 
The   Administration   had   orlginall'-   recom- 
mended $8  billion  for  the  same  time  span 
Of  the  $27  billion  in  the  House  bill    $20 
billion  would  be  for  sewage-treatment  plants 
including    construction    of    collection    sys- 
tems. The  Senate  bill  authorizes  $14  billion 
for  plant  construction.  Both  bills,  in  bypass- 
ing the  normal   budget-appropriation   proc- 
ess, allow  EPA  to  enter  into  long-term  con- 
tracts with  regional  authorities.  The  federal 
share  of  construction  costs  under  HR  11896 
would  range  from  60"^   to  75%,  depending  on 

Bo-^7o''V°c'oi^^"°"-  '^^^  compares  with 
60^-70'.  in  S.  2770  and  30 -,-55%  in  existing 
law.  Both  bills  also  authorize  reimbursement 
to  cities  and  states  for  their  sewage  plant 
construction  work  since  1965  ($2.4  billion  In 
S.  2770  and  $2.75  billion  in  HR  11896). 

SnjESTEPS    SAFEGt-ARDS 

EPA  Administrator  Ruckelshaus  who 
would  have  the  authority  to  disburse  the 
bilhons  of  public  funds,  is  opposed  to  con- 
tract authorization— as  are  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators. He  says  It  "side-steps  all  the  safe- 
guards and  discipline  provided  by  the  budg- 
etary-appropriation process.  .  .  ." 

The  concept  of  contract  authorization 
raises  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  ques- 
tion concerning  the  potential  Impact  of  the 
water  act  amendments:  wUl  the  economy 
be  ad versel  y  aff ec  ted  ? 

Paul  McCracken  believes  it  may  well  be 
In  testimony  before  the  House  Committee 
last  December  he  observed:  "If  new  pro- 
grams are  taken  in  without  seeing  clearly 
the  magnitude  and  character  of  future  com- 
mitments, they  may  get  out  of  line  with  our 
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capability  In  the  future  to  produce  there 
by  imposing  severe  strains  and  distortions 
on  the  economy.  ...  We  are  already  on  an 
expenditure  course  such  that  federal  outlays 
will  tend  to  rise  more  rapidly  than  the  Incre- 
ment of  revenues  that  ongoing  economic 
growth  wlU  yield  with  any  given  system  of 
tax  rates." 

He  warned  that  the  Impact  of  the  water 
legislation  could  "turn  out  to  be  propor- 
tionately heavy  on  Industries  and  products 
that  are  Important  to  our  foreign  trade"  and 
could  lead  to  enlarged  structural  unempioy- 
ment,  the  most  dlflicult  to  control  because 
It  is  caused  primarily  by  disappearing  mar- 
kets. 

In  concluding,  McCracken  indicated  his 
prepared  remarks  held  three  Implications: 

(1)  "The  commitment  involved  in  HR 
11896  Is  large.  Required  capital  outlays  for 
a  sustained  period  would  be  equal  to  some- 
thing like  one-tenth  of  business  fixed  in- 
vestment, and  another  like  amount  would 
be  spent  for  operating  costs. 

(2)  "...  It  would  appear  physically  to 
be  very  difficult  for  this  country"  under  its 
system  of  construction  as  currently  or- 
ganized to  produce  the  physical  plants  to 
achieve  the  level  of  effluent  removal  sug- 
gested  by  1981  by  either  the  Senate  or  House 
bills.  Over  the  last  two  years  the  rate  of 
growth  of  construction  of  waste  disposal 
facilities  has  been  25%  annually.  This  com- 
pares with  a  long-term  rate  of  growth  of  ap- 
proximately 6%.  .  .  .  Higher  levels  of  activity 
In  this  sector  could  lead  to  more  rapidly 
escalating  Inflationary  pressure.  .  .  ." 

(3)  The  question  of  the  economic  feasi- 
bility of  carrying  the  removal  level  to  100% 
"is  not  answered  by  whether  even  purer  water 
is  better  but  whether  after  achieving  a  rea- 
sonably high  level  of  removal  the  large  re- 
sources involved  to  achieve  small  further 
gains  could  contribute  even  more  to  our 
material  welfare  if  they  were  to  be  used 
elsewhere.  .  .  ." 

IMPORTANT     EFFECT 

The  economic  common  sense  contained  in 
McCracken's  comments  had  an  important  ef- 
fect. Committee  members  agreed  to  insert  a 
new  provision  in  their  bill  to  require  that 
within  two  years  after  enactment  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  would  complete 
and  report  to  Congress  a  study  of  the  social, 
economic  and  technological  effects  that 
would  result  from  achieving  the  1981  clean 
water  goals.  The  requirement  that  industries 
must  use  the  best  available  pollution  control 
technology  would  not  come  Into  force  until 
the  Congress  takes  action  to  Implement  the 
findings  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
study.  Practically,  this  might  mean  the  1981 
requirements  would  not  take  effect  ur.less 
Congress  reimposed  It. 

Of  course,  even  if  provision  requiring  this 
study  is  retained  In  the  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  It  may  be  strtick  out  when  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  are  sent  to  confer- 
ence committee.  Nevertheless,  the  McCracken 
testimony  and  the  proposed  study  do  serve 
to  focus  the  attention  of  the  entire  House 
not  on  the  question  most  frequently  posed 
up  to  now:  "Do  we  need  this  legislation  if 
we  are  to  clean  up  our  waters?"  but  instead: 
"If  we  pass  this  legislation,  will  its  environ- 
mental benefits  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
social,  economic  and  technological  costs  re- 
quired to  implement  It?" 

If  Congress  enacts  the  water  act  amend- 
ment.?. President  Nixon  is  not  likely  to  exer- 
cise a  veto.  To  do  so,  as  Ruckelshaus  says, 
would  open  him  to  accusations  that  he  favors 
"dirty  water."  Accordingly,  Ruckelshaus  cau- 
tioned the  House  Committee  members  In 
enacting  legislation:  "We  must  be  as  care- 
ful as  surgeons.  We  must  take  care  not  to 
throw  the  proverbial  cat  out  with  the  bath- 
water." 
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ANNUAL  GEORGE  E.  STRINGFEL- 
LOW  CANCER  EDITORIAL  CONTEST 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  re- 
cent months  have  seen  a  growing  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  our  Nation's  citizens 
and  its  legislators  of  the  need  to  curb 
the  destructive  forces  of  one  of  this  coun- 
try's great  killers — cancer.  This  wide- 
spread concern  has  culminated  in  the 
passage  of  the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act 
through  which  the  evils  of  this  dread  dis- 
ease will  hopefully  be  more  rapidly  erad- 
icated. 

In  the  forefront  of  this  struggle  to  wipe 
out  cancer  for  the  past  57  years,  the 
American  Cancer  Society  is  certainly 
pleased  that  the  conquest  of  cancer  has 
become  a  national  priority  and  it  will 
continue  its  efforts  in  the  fields  of  re- 
search, public  and  professional  education 
and  service  to  the  cancer  patient  until 
the  day  when  these  services  are  no  longer 
needed  and  cancer  ceases  to  be  the  killer 
it  is.  It  is  toward  this  end — a  cure  for 
cancer — that  the  volunteers  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  are  working. 
The  New  Jersey  division  of  the  society, 
with  a  solid  force  of  more  than  60,000 
volunteers,  is  an  active  part  of  this  na- 
tional organization  and  carries  out  pro- 
grams in  all  areas  of  the  society's  work. 

Researchers,  supported  by  American 
Cancer  Society  grants,  are  working  to- 
ward this  ultimate  goal  at  five  research 
institutions  throughout  the  State. 

Ser\'ice  to  cancer  patients  and  their 
families  is  readily  provided  by  volimteers 
in  each  of  the  division's  21  units. 

Active  public  and  professional  educa- 
tion programs  are  conducted  on  a  year- 
round  basis  to  keep  the  layman  and  the 
professional  informed  EUid  aware  of  can- 
cer's warning  signals  and  the  latest  in- 
formation about  the  disease.  An  essential 
phase  of  this  public  education  effort  is 
the  annual  George  E.  Stringfellow  can- 
cer editorial  contest  which  has  been  con- 
ducted annually  since  its  inception  in 
1947.  The  contest  is  named  after  the  first 
president  of  the  division.  All  daily  and 
weekly  papers  throughout  the  State,  as 
well  as  high  school  publications,  are  in- 
vited to  submit  an  original  editorial  on 
the  subject  of  cancer  control.  Through 
this  contest,  tlie  press  brings  cancer  con- 
trol into  public  awareness  and  performs 
an  invaluable  service. 

People  must  be  eiven  facts  and  knowl- 
edge to  arm  themselves  in  the  fight 
against  cancer.  The  New  Jersey  division 
is  most  grateful  to  the  press  for  its  con- 
tinued support  of  the  contest  and 
proudly  announces  the  wirmers  of  the 
1971  George  E.  Stringfellow  editorial  con- 
test. 

In  the  daily  category  the  winner  is 
"May  It  Be  the  Last,"  written  by  Mr. 
William  Caldwell  of  the  Record,  Bergen 
County,  N.J. 

First  place  in  the  weekly  category  is 
"Help  Stop  Cancer,"  written  by  Mrs. 
Carol  Suplee  of  the  Burlington  County 
Herald,  BurUngton  County,  N.J. 
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In  the  high  school  category  the  winner 
is  "Where  Do  We  Begin,"  written  by  Lucy 
Zientek  of  St.  Dominic  Academy,  Hud- 
son County,  N.J. 

The  editorials  follow : 

[1971  George  E.  Stringfellow  Editorial 

Contest — Dally  Category] 

May  It  Be  the  Last 

(By  WUllam  Caldwell) 

Longfellow,  celebrator  of  wayside  Inns, 
would  have  eaten  It  up.  In  the  old  (10  years) 
tavern  at  the  crossroads  (U.S.  Route  80 
and  the  Parkway)  a  few  (450)  sentimental 
old  soldiers  were  met  again  to  talk  of  ancient 
campaigns  and  bright  victories.  The  sense 
of  deja  vu  was  overpowering.  At  the  far  end 
of  the  dark-paneled  dining  room  sat  the 
elders,  the  men  in  formal  black,  the  women 
brilliantly  gowned,  along  a  raised  table  at 
whose  midpoint  presided  the  presence  before 
which  every  child  of  this  century  trembles — 
the  lectern.  Its  bulb  glowing  and  Its  micro- 
phones glittering  in  the  candlelight.  The  rev- 
erend was  pronouncing  the  invocation. 
Chairs  rattled.  The  company  seated  Itself, 
ten  by  ten,  around  tables.  Waitresses  charged 
forward  bearing  fruit  cup.  "When  the  hell  do 
we  eat?"  someone  Inquired.  One  had  been 
here  before. 

But  not  quite  exactly  there.  This  was  a 
dinner  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Division  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society — that  was  evi- 
dent In  the  table  centerpieces,  these  being 
crossed  red  swords  having  the  caduceus 
as  their  hilt.  This  was  on  the  very  eve  of 
April,  designated  by  the  Congress  to  be  Can- 
cer Control  Month.  And,  to  be  sure,  the 
faces  were  familiar  and  so  were  the  speeches, 
the  long,  somewhat  narcissistic  speeches  In 
those  florid  tributes  to  others  good  men  per- 
ceive so  much  of  what  is  best  In  themselves. 

Yet  it  was  not  the  annual  klckoff  dinner. 
We  had  gathered  at  the  Marriott  not  to  get 
hopped  up  for  this  year's  cancer  crusade  but 
to  celebrate  the  state  division's — and  such 
early  county  units'  as  the  ones  in  Bergen 
and  Passaic — 25th  anniversary.  On  went  the 
speeches.  Awards  were  being  passed  to  and 
fro  at  the  head  table.  Each  was  accepted 
with  ornate  humility.  It  was  Inevitably  hoped 
that  we  should  never  have  to  gather  for  a 
50th  anniversary,  cancer  In  the  meantime 
having  been  conquered,  and  a  man  found 
himself  conceding  that  a  silver  anniversary 
is  an  appropriate  occasion  for  thanksgiving 
but  wondering  suddenly  whether  all  this  hur- 
rah was  necessary. 

He  then  found  himself  restoring  to  him- 
self that,  dammit,  necessary  Is  precisely  what 
It  was. 

April  is  Cancer  Control  Month,  and  It  Is 
being  celebrated  in  Washington  with  an  out- 
break of  bureaucratic  Infighting  for  federal 
money.  President  Nixon  kicked  off  that  cam- 
paign when  he  said  In  his  1971  state  of  the 
Union  message:  "The  time  has  come  when 
the  same  kind  of  concentrated  effort  that 
split  the  atom  and  took  Man  to  the  Moon 
should  be  turned  toward  conquering  this 
dread  disease" — and  budgeted  an  extra  $100 
million  for  the  conquest. 

It's  big  money  piled  on  big  federal  money. 
The  National  Institutes  of  Health  got  $182 
million  for  cancer  programs  in  fiscal  1969. 
The  new  level  of  spending,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  billion.  Is  nowhere  near  the 
outlay  recommended  in  December  by  a  panel 
of  consultants  to  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee — they  proposed  a  $6  bil- 
lion program  beginning  at  $400  million  this 
year — but  it  has  started  a  scramble  that  dis- 
turbs some  scientists. 

"(Theyj  fear,"  writes  Robert  J,  Bazell  In 
the  March  Issue  of  Science  magazine,  "that 
expenditures  for  applied  results  would 
quickly  outpace  available  knowledge  and 
would  result  in  expensive,  useless  projects 
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that  would  drain  away  funds  from  necessary 
basic  research." 

Well,  back  to  the  wayside  inn  and  the  old 
campaigners'  self-conscious  talk  about  the 
years  we've  had  together,  and  the  American 
Cancer  Society  spends  only — oiily! — $24  mil- 
lion a  year  on  cancer  research.  Alongside 
federal  billions  that's  peanuts,  right?  And 
what's  the  use  of  persisting  in  trying,  right? 

Nope;  wrong.  The  purpose,  which  Is  In 
danger  of  being  forgotten,  Is  not  to  spend 
money  or  manipulate  grants.  It  is  to  save 
lives.  There  are  a  lot  of  precious  lives  to  be 
saved.  Something  like  335,000  of  us  will  die 
of  cancer  this  year  as  against  329,000  in  1970. 
Some  635,000  cases  will  be  diagnosed  for  the 
first  time.  One  third  of  them,  212.000,  will 
be  cured.  It's  not  enough.  If  cancer  were 
detected  in  time  half  of  them,  317,000  or  so, 
would  be  cured.  The  difference  between  could 
and  will  is  105,000  human  beings. 

Research  has  done  much  and  will  do  more. 
"Progress  Is  being  made  in  many  Important 
areas  of  cancer  research,"  says  Dr.  Howard  E. 
Skipper  of  the  Southern  Research  Institute, 
"although  admittedly  it  can  never  be  fast 
enough."  Thanks  to  research,  95  per  cent  of 
some  kinds  of  cancer  are  curable  and  are 
cured.  But  no  research  In  the  world  ever 
hauled  a  woman  or  a  man  with  a  cancer 
teeming  inside  him  to  his  doctor's  office  in 
time  for  the  diagnosis  that  makes  the  differ- 
ence. Only  people  can  do  that. 

Only  people  can  do  that,  and  people  sat 
In  the  tavern  at  the  crossroads  the  other 
night  and  talked  of  the  years  they've  gone, 
one  at  a  time,  from  door  to  door  asking  other 
people  for  money  and,  get  it  or  not,  stopping 
to  tell  other  people  how  to  suspect  cancer 
and  what — but  fast — to  do  about  it.  There 
are,  you  know,  seven  danger  signals.  Run, 
do  not  walk,  to  your  doctor's  office.  Tliis  year 
212,000  of  them  will  make  it  In  time. 

It's  drudgery,  and  drudgery  is  not  popular 
these  days.  It  is  work  done  in  defense  of  per- 
sons whom  one  does  not  know  and  who  will 
never  say  thank  you. 

Odd,  a  man  would  say  to  himself,  looking 
around  at  faces  the  years  have  lined  and 
strangely  softened — odd  that  so  many  would 
come  so  far  to  celebrate  each  other  and  dis- 
cover It's  been  fun. 

[1971  George  E.  Stringfellow  Editorial 
Contest — Weekly    Category  ] 

Help  Stop  Cancer 

(By  Mrs.  Carol  Suplee) 

Last  year  the  hearts  of  the  world's  people 
went  out  to  the  nation  of  Pakistan  which 
suffered  the  worst  natural  disaster  of  mod- 
ern times — more  than  100,000  of  Its  people 
perished  in  quakes,  tidal  waves  and  floods 
during  one  terrible  week. 

Resources,  money,  and  aid  from  all  na- 
tions were  mobilized  to  aid  the  stricken  peo- 
ple. That  many  deaths  is  a  shocking  and 
traumatic  event. 

Yet,  the  United  States  has  suffered  a  worse 
disaster.  On  one  day  last  year,  900  people 
were  killed,  and  it  didn't  stop  there.  The  ter- 
rible slaughter  continued  each  day  until 
300,000  people  lay  dead. 

You  didn't  notice  the  headlines,  you  say? 
You  can't  remember  reading  about  that  ter- 
rible day  and  the  ones  that  followed  that 
snatched  900  people  from  their  friends  and 
families?  What  is  the  awful  disaster  that 
took  those  lives? 

It  was  cancer — a  threat  more  destructive 
than  the  "worst  natural  disaster  of  modern 
times"  experienced  by  Pakistan.  Yet  the  de- 
struction of  300,000  American  lives  did  not 
rouse  nearly  the  concern  or  compassion  than 
did  that  one  event.  And,  of  course,  it's  hap- 
pening again.  Yesterday,  almost  1,000  lives 
were  snuffed  out.  Where,  now.  Is  the  mobil- 
ization of  aid  and  resources? 

The  American  Cancer  Society  is  trying  this 
month  to  marshal  those  resources  of  time, 
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money,  and  talent  to  make  the  fight  against 
our  own  "greatest  natural  disaster  of  mod- 
ern times"  a  meaningful  and  effective  one. 

The  Vietnam  war  which  has  taken  42.000 
American  lives  in  10  years,  is  costing  the  na- 
tion more  than  $450  per  person  per  year. 

At  the  present  time,  cancer  research  costs 
about  one  dollar  per  person,  per  year,  which 
is  being  used  to  STOP  the  killing  of  300,000 
Americans  every  year. 

Each  of  us  can  help  put  those  figures  back 
into  better  proportion 

Welcome  your  volunteers  when  they  come 
to  the  door. 


11971   George  E.  Stringfellow  Editorial  Con- 
test—Secondary School  Category) 
Where  Do  We  Begin 
(By  Lucy  Zientek) 

A  few  weeks  ago.  the  Trumpet  received  a 
request  from  the  American  Cancer  Society  to 
devote  editorial  space  to  that  disease  and 
related  research.  To  help  us  in  this  effort,  the 
Society  Included  with  this  request  various 
tables  and  charts  on  the  many  aspects  of 
cancer  and  cancer  research. 

We  could,  then,  overwhelm  you  with  sta- 
tistics undoubtedly  proving  that  killer  can- 
cer must  be  eradicated  and  can  only  be 
eradicated  with  your  help  i  most  importantly, 
your  financial  support).  However,  we  do  not 
think  this  purely  Intellectual  approach  will 
profit  either  our  readers  or  the  American 
Cancer  Society.  So  lets  go  back  those  few 
weeks  to  the  day  that  the  letter  was  being 
typad  and  sent  out. 

Many  of  us  at  that  time  had  found  our- 
selves sitting  In  the  theater  in  tears  because 
All  McGraw  in  "Love  Story"  had  just  died  of 
leukemia.  And  the  rest  of  us  were  probably 
making  plans  to  see  the  same.  It's  amazing 
how  easily  we  feei  for  the  characters  in  this 
fictional  tale.  Then  the  lights  go  on  and  we 

walk  out   telling  ourselves  to  stop  crying 

It's  only  a  story. 

The  fact  is,  its  not  Each  year  thousands 
of  Jejuiifer  Barretts  die  from  leukemia  and 
other  forms  of  cancer.  Some  young  like 
Jenny,  even  more  older  people,  but  all  with 
one  thing  in  common:  being  too  young  to  die 
with  so  much  potential  for  doing  good.  And 
each  year  millions  of  Americans  Tet  them  die 
because  they  think  it  "only  a  story". 

Man  has  landed  on  the  moon  because  one 
leader  committed  our  nation  to  that  goal. 
Man  can  eradicate  cancer  because  orip  genera- 
tion can  commit  our  world  to  its  defeat.  Let's 
strive  to  make  it  our  generation. 

We  preach  love  and  peace  so  easily  these 
days.  Can't  we  preach  determination  as  well? 
Can't  we  force  our  leaders  to  appropriate 
financial  aid  to  cancer  research,  can't  we 
make  the  world  realize  that  1970's  best  sell- 
ing book  is  more  than  a  tear-Jerking,  cute 
but  unreal  story? 

To  paraphrase  William  Faulkner: 

We  decline  to  accept  cancer  as  the  end  of 
man.  It  is  easy  enough  to  say  th-»t  man  can- 
not die  simply  because  he  will  endure;  that 
when  the?  last  ding-dong  of  doom  has  clanged 
and  faded  from  the  last  worthless  rock  hang- 
ing tideless  in  the  last  red  and  dying  evening, 
that  even  then  there  will  still  be  one  more 
sound:  that  of  his  punv.  inexhaustible  voice 
still  talking.  We  refuse  to  accept  this.  We  be- 
lieve man  will  not  merely  endure  the  destiny 
that  cancer  imposes  on  himself — he  will  over- 
come it. 

And  he  will  conquer  cancer  not  because  he 
aloT.e  among  creatures  has  an  Ine.xhaustible 
voic.  but  because  he  has  a  soul,  a  spirit 
capable  of  compassion  and  sacrifice  and  en- 
durance. 

Support  the  American  Cancer  Society. 
Britf  Biographical  Sketch 

George  E.  Stringfellow.  1600  South  Eads 
Street.  Arlington.  Vlrgina  was  born  in  Reva 
(Culpeper  County).  Virginia,  son  of  James 
and    Elizabeth     (Bowers)     Stringfellow.    He 
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spent  much  of  his  early  life  in  this  area  and 
in  Washington,  D.C.  where  the  family  later 
moved. 

Mr.  Stringfellow  was  appointed  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Thomas  A.  Edison  Industries  of 
West  Orange.  N.J..  by  the  late  Thomas  Alva 
Edison  with  whom  he  was  associated  for 
the  last  decade  of  the  Inventor's  life.  After 
thirty-nine  years  of  service  he  retired  in 
1959  as  Senior  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Stringfellow's  civic  activities  have  been 
varied  and  many.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers and  the  first  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Division  of  the  American  Cancer  Society  and 
was  the  recipient  of  that  Society's  award  for 
distinguished  service  in  cancer  control.  He  is 
an  Honorary  Life  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  American  Cancer  Society 
and  a  Life  Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  New  Jersey  Division. 

He  received  the  1958  Citation  Award  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  New  Jersey  and 
was  elected  an  Honorary  Life  Member  of 
the  Academy. 

He  was  Chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  Repub- 
lican State  Finance  Committee.  He  served 
for  ten  years  as  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Taxpayers  Association:  two  terms  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
Oranges  and  Maplewood,  and  was  cited  as 
the  outstanding  citizen  in  those  five  cities. 
He  received  a  Citation  of  Merit  from  the 
New  Jersey  Association  of  Business  Schools, 
and  from  the  New  Jersey  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers  he  received  the  Citizen 
Award  for  outstanding  achievement  In  in- 
dustrial statesmanship.  He  was  cited  by  the 
Brother  of  Christians  and  Jews  for  bring- 
ing about  a  better  understanding  among 
the  three  religious  sects.  He  served  two 
terms  as  President  of  the  Kiwanis  Club 
of  New  York  City  and  was  chairman  of 
several  international  committees.  He  was 
awarded  the  Certificate  of  Service  by  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Orange.  N.J.  He  served  eight 
years  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Home  for  Disabled  Soldiers  In  MetUo 
Park,  N.J. 

Mr.  Stringfellow  holds  honorary  degrees 
from  several  colleges.  In  1958-59  he  served  as 
Imperial  Potentate  of  the  Shrine  of  North 
America  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  2.3  Shrines  Hospitals  for 
Crippled  Children.  He  is  presently  an 
emeritus  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the^e  hospitals.  He  is  a  33d  degree  Mason. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Duquesne  Club  of 
Pittsburgh. 

He  is  a  director  of  Mine  Safety  Appliances 
Co..  Pittsburgh;  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  James  Monroe  Foundation. 
Fredericksburg.  Va.;  and  an  emeritus  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Indiana  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

The  first  Mrs.  Stringfellow.  the  former 
Carrie  M  Fearnow,  died  in  1961.  In  1966  Mr. 
Stringfellow  married  Verna  N.  Seyfarth. 

In  September  1968  Mr.  Stringfellow  moved 
from  East  Orange.  N.J.,  where  he  had  resided 
since  1923,  t-o  Arlington,  Va..  fulfilling  a 
desire  of  many  years  to  return  to  the  Sn*p 
of  his  birth  where  members  of  his  family 
still  reside. 
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SAWTOOTH  NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26.  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Spenker,  I  cast  one 
of  the  few  votes  against  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Sjiwtooth  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  because  I  felt  the  legislation 
would  not  do  what  most  people  believe 
should  be  done  in  this  area. 


This  is  a  unique  area  of  high  mountain 
and  alpme  meadow  which  should  be  ore 
served  in  its  natural  state  for  posterity 
That  preservation  could  best  be  accom ' 
plished  by  establishing  the  area  as  a  nn 
tional  park. 

This  legislation,  however,  would  allow 
the  continued  operation  of  some  3oo 
mining  claims,  including  an  open  nit 
mine.  Roads  could  be  built  into  the  area 
and  additional  lands  and  waterways  uti 
lized  for  ore  processing,  tailings  ponds 
and  waste  disposal  dimips. 

Many  national  conservation  organiza 
tions  such  as  the  Sierra  Club  and  the 
Wilderness  Society  opposed  this  legisla- 
tion for  these  reasons. 

Because  of  its  natural  features,  I  favor 
establishing  this  area  as  a  national  park 
so  It  could  be  fully  protected  from  ex- 
ploitation while  being  made  available  to 
the  people  for  controlled  recreational 
purposes.  ^ 


ADDRESS  TO  ALASKA  STATE  LEGIS- 
^TORE,      BY      SENATOR      MIKE 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  members  of  Alaska's  congressionai 
delegation  are  invited  to  return  to  ad- 
dress a  joint  assembly  of  the  Alaska 
State  Legislature,  Each  of  us  consider 
this  a  valuable  opportunity  to  review  the 
events  of  the  past  year,  and  to  address 
the  important  issues  between  Alaska  and 
the  Federal  Government.  On  Monday 
January  31,  1972,  Alaska  Senator  Mike 
Gravel  delivered  his  address  to  the  legis- 
lature, and  it  is  my  pleasure  to  enter  that 
address  in  the  Record  today  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  many  Members  vitally  con- 
cerned about  the  State  of  Alaska. 

The  address  follows : 
Speech  bt  U.S.  Senator  Mike  Gravel.  Pre- 
pared  FOR   Delivery    Before   the   Alaska 
State  Legislature.  Juneau,  Alaska,  Mon- 
day, January  31,  1972 

Juneau. — As  each  of  us  knows,  it  is  rezret- 
ably  the  case  that  those  decisions  about 
many  Alaska  matters  that  aren't  made  in 
the  state  tend  to  be  made  in  Washington, 
D.C.  But  that's  at  least  better  than  having 
them  made  in  New  York,  Texas,  or  Seattle, 
because  you  are  represented  there.  Today,  I 
want  to  report  on  what's  happening  in  Wash- 
ington that  bears  directly  or  Indirectly  on 
our  state — and  I  don't  refer  to  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign! 

I.  Even  big  Issues  sometimes  get  resolved, 
and  we  are  glad  that  the  Native  Claims 
settlement  Is  behind  us,  at  least  legislatively. 
In  my  three  years  as  your  Senator  nothing 
has  commanded  as  much  of  my  time  and 
energies  as  that  legislation.  I  estimate  fully 
half  of  my  office  resources  were  devoted  to  it. 

I  did  so  wUllngly — not  because  there  would 
be  very  many  "thank  yous"  In  It,  for  an  issue 
as  complex  and  emotionally  charged  as  thi» 
one  carries  little  glory — but  because  It  waa 
the  right  thing  to  do.  AU  Alaskans — and  cer- 
tainly the  Congress — breathe  a  collective  sigh 
of  relief  that  this  landmark  was  finally 
readied. 

The  task  now.  of  course,  is  to  implement 
what  we  did  in  that  legislation.  It  will  re- 
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quire  high  order  skills  in  public  tidmlnistra- 
tion  and  a  heavy  doee  of  goodwill  on  all  sides. 
It  is  in  everyone's  Interest  to  move  on  wltli  it. 
In  Washington,  we  will  appropriate  $12.5 
million  as  the  first  installment  on  Native 
compensation  as  provided  in  the  law.  Just 
before  Christmas  I  wrote  the  President  re- 
questing that  money  be  temporarily  made 
available  from  his  contingency  funds  so  that 
Native  groups  could  Immediately  begin  to 
organize  and  gear  up  for  their  new  respon- 
sibilities under  the  act.  I  was  pleased  to  have 
your  Sfjeaker's  support  in  this  approach, 
however,  I  also  expect  to  see  money  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Managements  additional 
survey  responsibilities  under  the  tict  as  well 
as  money  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
its  enrollment  responsibilities.  Additio  lally, 
we  should  expect  new  funds  for  the  creation 
and  operation  of  the  federal  side  of  the  Joint 
Land-U.se  Planning  Commission  which  I 
sponsored  at  the  state  level. 

We  will  be  armed  with  a  good  law  and  the 
money  to  make  It  work:  we  need  only  to  go 
forward  with  it. 

II.  Tile  Pipeline  Issue  will  continue  as  a 
primary  activity  for  all  of  us.  Tlie  acquis. tion 
of  a  pipeline  permit,  so  to  speak,  free  and 
clear  of  any  injunction  or  encumbrance,  is 
the  goal  of  us  all,  at  a  price  that  Alaskans 
feel  is  fair  to  themselves  and  to  the  future 
well-being  of  Alaskans. 

I  believe  that  Alaska  is  headed  In  the  right 
direction  by  exploring  all  the  options  before 
it  on  this  issue  and  by  examining  the  various 
methods  by  which  It  can  control  Us  own 
destiny. 

In  Washington,  the  pipeline  issue  is  under 
the  cloud  of  two  Investigations.  One  Is  poten- 
tially serious  and  the  second  seems  to  be  an 
annoyance  of  secondary  importance  unless  it 
uncovers  something  completely  unexpected. 
The  serious  investigation  Is  that  associated 
with  anti-trust  laws.  Some  of  the  facts  in- 
volved lend  credence  to  the  possible  serious 
implications  to  the  status  quo  which  no 
responsible  elected  official  can  ignore. 

The  cecond  Investigation,  whose  sF>onsor  is 
unknown  to  me.  is  that  by  the  U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office  into  the  costs  associated  In 
preparing  the  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment. 

There  has  been  an  undercurrent  of  dis- 
satisfaction over  the  responsibilities  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  industry  related  to  the  costs 
of  determining  the  environmental  Impact  of 
the  proposed  pipeline  and  its  associated  al- 
ternatives. The  most  visible  dissatisfaction 
has  been  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
But  in  view  of  the  opposition  that  has  manl- 
festeu  itself  in  the  Senate,  it  is  really  im- 
possible at  this  time  to  pinpoint  the  source 
of  the  GAO  investigation. 

At  this  time  It  Is  my  best  belief  that  the 
GAO  investigation  will  not  affect  Alaska  and 
is  directed  more  toward  resolving  the  me- 
chanical i.'-sues  of  "who"  should  be  praying  for 
"what." 

I  expect  that  the  final  pipeline  stipulations 
will  s3on  be  Issued.  I  am  not  as  sure  that 
the  final  Impact  Statement  will  be  Issued  at 
the  same  time,  nor  has  the  Administration  in 
Washington  admitted  that  the  Final  Envi- 
ronmental Statement  will  be  issued  soon 
thereafter.  I  am  sure  that  you  would  like  to 
hear  positive  statements,  not  qualified  by  the 
words  "perhaps,"  "maybe,"  "possibly."  or 
"probably."  The  Administration  Is  engaging 
In  "reaction"  to  events  outside  of  the  Alaska 
Pipeline.  It  issued  new  alternatives  as  the 
result  of  the  Louisiana  Off-Shore  Lease  in- 
junction. It  is  now  rewriting,  again,  the  final 
statement  because  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals agreement  with  the  Injunction. 

I  believe  that  the  White  House  hurt  this 
State  when  it  appealed  the  Louisiana  Injunc- 
tion by  dragging  the  Alaska  Pipeline  into 
the  argument.  This  move  seemed  so  blatant 
as  to  appear  to  be  deliberate  In  trying  to 
shelve  the  pipeline  issue  until  after  Novem- 
ber. 1972. 
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There  are  alternatives  that  Alaska  Itself 
must  insist  on  examining  to  be  sure  a  pipe- 
line route  will  be  approved,  to  be  sure  pipe- 
line stipulations  meet  our  own  demands, 
to  be  sure  that  production  on  the  North 
Slope  win  correspond  to  good  public  policy, 
to  be  sure  that  the  fiscal  and  technical 
monitoring  will  meet  Alaskan  standards  and 
responsibilities.  This  Is  being  forced  on 
Alaska  because  the  course  of  the  Federal 
Administration  Is  a  precipitate  one.  lead- 
ing to  continual  frustration  and  to  continu- 
al disappointment,  and  to  continual  set- 
backs. 

So  your  task  is  Indeed  a  heavy  one.  heavy 
with  responsibility  and  made  complex  by  a 
great  national  issue  which  touches  Alaskans 
everywhere,  but  I  believe  that  your  delibera- 
tions offer  Alaska  the  brightest  ray  cf  hope, 
the  brightest  promise. 

Without  Alaska  taking  the  leadership  on 
this  vital.  Alaskan  Issue.  I  fear  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  not  deliver  to 
Alaska  what  It  has  promised  to  deliver  for 
the  last  two  and  a  half  years.  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  failed  In  the  sixth  month, 
failed  In  the  twelfth  month,  failed  in  the 
twentieth  month,  lalled  In  the  twenty-third 
month,  the  twenty-seventh  month,  and 
again  In  the  thirtieth  month,  why  should 
we  continue  to  lean  on  a  crutch  made  of 
false  promises — and  zero  fulfillment.  Every 
time  the  Interior  Department  has  come  to 
bat  it  has  struck  out.  So  why.  I  ask  you, 
should  Alaska  keep  betting  on  a  group  that 
cannot  score. 

And  If  the  Federal  Administration  ever 
gets  a  man  on  first,  there  are  a  half  dozen 
lawsuits  ready  to  stop  him  from  even  get- 
ting to  second.  The  field  cf  play  Is  wrong. 
The  players  In  the  tournament  are  wrong. 
If  Alaska  moves,  the  field  of  reference  must 
change.  Alaska  will  have  Its  chance.  Other- 
wise, Alaska  has  no  better  chance  than  It 
has  had  for  the  last  thirty  months. 

III.  At  my  insistence,  hearings  which  liave 
been  held  In  Washington  and  other  cities  in 
the  nation  by  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  concerning  revising 
the  public  land  laws  will  be  held  in  Alaska 
this  spring. 

These  hearings  which  were  originally 
scheduled  for  November  will  be  held  to  con- 
sider bills  pending  before  the  Committee 
dealing  with  management  of  public  lands 
and  revisions  of  the  Mining  Law  of  1872  and 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920. 

With  over  90  percent  of  Alaska's  land  In 
the  public  domain,  with  many  Alaskans 
eari'lng  their  livelihood  through  mineral  re- 
source exploration  and  development  and 
with  the  critical  decisions  which  must  be 
faced  In  classifying  lands  for  alternative 
land  uses,  I  cannot  stress  too  firmly  the  Im- 
portance cf  these  hearings  and  the  im- 
pending legislation  to  Alaska. 

Aside  from  expenditures  by  the  Federal 
Government  In  Alaska,  the  economic  base 
of  this  State  rests  with  the  utilization  and 
development  of  her  natural  resources. 

If  these  resources  are  prudently  utilized, 
Alaska  can  maintain  a  reasonably  high 
standard  of  living.  Once  a  reasonable  scale 
cf  resource  development  Is  In  progress,  eco- 
nomic barriers  such  as  transportation  costs 
will  be  lowered  thus  enabling  the  secondary 
processing  of  the  remaining  depletable  and 
the  renewal  resources. 

The  prudent  use  of  Alaska  resources  In- 
volves, among  other  things,  the  coexistence 
of  the  fisheries  Industry,  the  wood  products 
industry,  the  mining  Industry,  the  oil  and 
gas  Industry  and  the  tourist  industry  In 
reasonable  harmony. 

If  legging  cannot  be  conducted  without 
silting  salmon  streams  or  spoiling  cherished 
scenic  vistas,  then  It  Is  debatable,  whether 
this  activity  should  be  allowed  to  take  place. 
If  off-shore  drilling  cannot  take  place 
without  spills  that  effect  the  fisheries,  or  the 
rafting  of  logs  or  the  use  and  appearance 
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Ji  beaches,  then  it  is  questionable  that 
such  an  undertaking  should  be  permitted. 
If  wilderness  areas  can  be  designated  with- 
out assessing  the  subsurface  values  of  all  the 
resources  and  without  comprehensive  plan- 
ning which  takes  into  consideration  such 
elements  as  long  term  thoroughfares,  then 
this  action,  too.  may  be  detrimental. 

But  the  solution  is  not  so  much  the  denial 
of  the  various  uses,  it  is  rather  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  resources,  the  development 
of  reasonable  plans,  the  designation  of  priori- 
ties and  the  compatibility  of  various  uses. 
If  we  are  to  prcsper  as  Alaskans,  logging 
and  fishing  and  mining  and  recreation  and 
wilderness  must  be  nude  to  coexist  side  by 
side  without  having  an  unduly  adverse  ef- 
fect upon  each  other. 

The  resources  we  have  are  not  limitless. 
Tliere  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  truly 
magnificent  glaciers  or  majestic  mountains 
or  miles  of  placid  inland  passage.  And  past 
experience  has  shown  us  that  plants  and 
animals  cannot  be  treated  with  abandon  Just 
because  they  are  a  renewal  resource  because 
they  can  be  lost  forever.  Of  the  forests  only 
a  relatively  small  portion  is  economical  to 
iLarvest  as  a  resource  and.  contrary  to  pop- 
ular opinion,  there  Is  not  a  bonanza  under 
every  rock.  The  deposits  with  economic  po- 
tential are  usually  widely  separated  even  in 
highly  mineralized  regions  and  compose  a 
very  small  part  of  the  overall  land  use. 

The  development  of  legislation  for  the 
management  of  public  lands  must  fit  the 
Alarka  situation  and  the  legislation  must 
consider  a  much  higher  level  of  mining  ac- 
tivity than  presently  exists. 

The  geology  of  Alaska  indicates  that  many 
of  the  minerals  demanded  by  industries 
through  the  world  lie  unfound  or  un- 
developed in  Alaska. 

I  am  confident  that  as  we  have  seen  the 
beginning  of  Alaska  as  a  major  oil  producer 
that  we  will  see  Alaska  as  a  major  hard  rock 
mineral   producer   within   this   decade. 

IV.  As  you  recall  hearings  were  held  in 
Fairbanks.  Anchorage.  Bethel,  and  Nome  this 
past  April  by  the  Senate  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Development  to  con- 
sider revising  and  extending  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965. 

The  results  of  these  hearings  will  be  the 
rewriting  of  tlie  basic  national  legi.shuion 
dealing  with  economic  development  to  make 
it  more  responsive  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment. The  first  draft  now  in  preparation 
will  serve  to  re-establish  strong,  active  and 
committed  state  and  local  government  In 
the  economic  development  area. 

Alaska  was  well  represented  in  the  re- 
corded testimony  which  is  being  used  as  a 
basis  for  rewriting  this  legislation.  Out  of 
ten  cities  throughout  the  nation  in  which 
testimony  was  received  four  were  in  Alaska. 
Tills  eoonomif^  development  legislation  is 
extremely  important  to  Alaska  in  that  it  is 
designed  to  aid  regions  of  substantial  and 
persistent  uncmploymevit  and  underemploy- 
ment by  assisting  in  the  planning  and  con- 
struction cf  needed  public  works  projects. 
In  fact,  at  the  present  time  ,-.11  labor  market 
areas  in  Alaska,  with  the  exception  of 
Juneau,  qualify  for  this  program  which  has 
assisted  Alaska  sewer  and  water  systems,  cold 
storage  plants,  fisheries  cooperatives,  hos- 
pitals, docks  and  many  other  activities  In  the 
past. 

I  am  optimistic  that  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress will  see  the  wisdom  of  Alaska  being 
administered  as  a  region  unto  itself  under 
this  program. 

I  also  believe  that  the  Alaska  testimony 
will  weight  heavily  in  favor  of  expanding  the 
authorized  activities  and  the  funding  so  that 
we  may  engage  in  an  accelerated  program 
for  the  construction  or  upgrading  of  bush 
airports,  air  vehicle  routes  and  comprehen- 
sive utility  and  facility  developments. 

It  will  provide  us  with  the  opportunity  to 
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have  Alaska  Native  villages  participate  In  the 
Indian  programs  on  the  same  funding  basis 
as  received  by  Indian  Reservations  (100%  In 
most  cases. ) 

With  the  new  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  standards  being  applied  to  all  new 
economic  development  projects,  I  believe 
that  now  more  than  ever  before  that  we 
need  Advances  for  Public  Works  Planning 
reinstituted  to  provide  preliminary  engineer- 
ing funds  to  Economic  Development  Act 
areas  to  assist  these  areas  develop  worth- 
while projects. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  Alaska.  I  intend  to  play  a  major  role 
In  shaping  this  legislation. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  good  bit  of 
support  for  some  sort  of  preferential  hire 
legislation  for  Alaskans.  As  we  all  know,  this 
is  a  very  touchy  area  for  policy-making.  The 
problem  of  legislating  most  kinds  of  local 
hire  arrangements  Is  that  the  practice  runs 
Into  Constitutional  and  legal  questions  about 
the  right  of  any  United  States  citizen  to  work 
anywhere  In  the  country.  Furthermore,  per- 
suasive economic  arguments  can  be  made 
that  from  the  national  standpoint  we  should 
not  erect  artificial  barriers  to  labor  mobility 
as  economic  opportunities  shift  from  region- 
to-region  and  state-to-state. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  the  practical 
realities  In  Washington  are  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  any  legislation  pro- 
viding generally  for  resident  preferential 
hire  would  get  out  of  Committee,  to  say 
nothing  of  passing  the  Congress  and  being 
signed  into  law. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  noth- 
ing can  be  done  In  this  direction.  I  think 
there  can  be.  A  good  avenue  I  can  explore 
is  the  extent  to  which  we  might  write  some 
such  provision  Into  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  which  we  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  are  presently  revising.  I  would 
think  there  is  a  good  chance  we  could  make 
special  provision  for  states  and  communities 
having  persistent  and  unusually  high  unem- 
ploynient,  i.e.  to  set  up  the  criteria  in  a  way 
that  defines  the  Alaska  case. 

V.  Last  week,  the  1973  budget  was  pre- 
sented to  Congress.  Not  being  regularly  con- 
sulted by  the  Administration  in  its  prepa- 
ration. I  have  had  only  a  few  days  to  analyze 
what  is  proposed  for  Alaska.  In  a  first  glance 
at  propcsed  federal  expenditures.  It  is  im- 
portant to  look  at  overall  totals  and  in  par- 
ticular the  budgets  of  the  Departments  of 
Interior.  Transportation,  and  Defense. 

Indications  are  that  total  federal  expendi- 
tures on  Alaska  are  continuing  on  a  rising 
trend  from  $760  million  in  FY  1970  to  a  pro- 
posed $845  million  for  FY  1973. 

While  proposed  Department  of  Defense 
expenditures  for  FY  1973  are  not  yet  summa- 
rized, the  total  for  FY  1970  was  $338  million, 
for  FY  1971— $414  million,  and  for  FY  1972 
the  total  was  $417  million.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  had  proposed  $13.3  million  for 
Snettisham  and  22  other  Alaska  projects. 
Included  in  this  figure  was  $13.3  million  is 
money  for  a  new  construction  start  for  the 
Chena  River  Lakes  Project.  I  might  add  this 
project  is  one  of  only  13  new  starts  in  the 
Nation.  With  the  threat  each  spring  of 
flooding  in  the  Fairbanks  area,  certainly  this 
Is  an  urgent  project. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  esti- 
mate for  FY  1973  Is  $141  million,  compared 
to  3139  million  for  FY  1970.  And  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Is  budgeting  $83.7  mil- 
lion for  the  coming  year,  up  from  $71.2  mil- 
lion In  FY  1972  and  $63  8  million  In  FY  1970. 
The  recent  capture  of  the  two  Russian  ves- 
sels by  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  points 
up  two  fundamental  problems  that  have  long 
worried  me  regarding  the  violation  of  our 
territorial  waters  by  ships  of  other  nations. 

First,  the  United  States  has  never  placed 
great  Importance  on  sitting  down  with  rep- 
resentatives  of   other   nations   to   mutually 
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work  out  procedures  and  guidelines  with 
respect  to  territorial  limits.  When  Interna- 
tional conferences  on  this  subject  are  con- 
vened, the  United  States  typically  sends  mili- 
tary representatives,  not  those  who  repre- 
sent the  commercial  and  diplomatic  Inter- 
ests Involved.  Such  an  approach  does  not 
f lu-ther  the  alms  of  such  a  conference,  where 
a  give-and-take  between  the  fishermen  of  the 
nations  involved  is  necessary  If  a  workable 
agreement  is  to  be  reached. 

Secondly,  the  Coast  Guard  is  inadequately 
equipped  to  provide  effective  surveillance  of 
the  territorial  waters  off  Alaska.  This  is  be- 
cause the  budgetary  provisions  for  the  Coast 
Guard  are  Insufficient.  I  hope  that  the  present 
incident  will  make  the  national  administra- 
tion more  aware  of  this  problem  and  will 
prompt  an  increase  in  the  allotment  for  the 
Coast  Guard  in  the  budget  which  was  just 
presented  to  us.  I  have  been  urging  such 
an  Increase  for  some  time. 

Who  knows  how  many  foreign  vessels  enter 
otir  waters  for  illegal  purposes?  We  only  hear 
about  those  that  are  reported  and  actually 
apprehend  orUy  some  of  those.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Coast 
Guard  needs  to  beef-up  its  resources  in 
Alaska. 

For  Mr.  Nixon's  new  budget  to  slight  this 
crucial  protective  need  at  home  while  spend- 
ing untold  billions  overseas  would  be  an- 
other example  of  misplaced  priorities. 

Yesterday's  incident  also  brings  into  clear 
focus  the  mistake  by  the  Navy  in  closing  the 
base  at  Kodlak.  Should  the  Coast  Guard  have 
needed  assistance  during  its  encounter  with 
the  Russian  vessels,  the  nearest  Navy  war- 
ship was  some  2,000  miles  away.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  over  60  Russian  vessels  in 
the  Immediate  vicinity.  The  base  at  Kodlak 
appears  vital,  as  the  experience  of  the  last 
few  days  should  make  abundantly  clear. 

In  this  last  connection,  but  In  a  broader 
context.  I  am  writing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  ask  for  a  full  and  open  reporting  on 
the  strategies  and  missions  of  the  Navy  in 
the  North  Pacific  Rim  area  and  how  Alaska 
relates  to  them.  It  would  seem,  for  example, 
that  If  the  Nixon  Doctrine  means  a  winding 
back  of  commitments  overseas,  then  Ala.ska 
geopolitical  position  on  the  edge  of  Asia 
might  logically  be  the  recipient  of  forces  re- 
deployed In  a  forward  position  but  on  our 
own  soil. 

In  a  similar  vein,  I  am  writing  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  try  to  find  out  explicitly  what 
the  national  policy  really  is  toward  the  pros- 
ecuting  of  foreign  fishing  captains  caught  in 
Alaska  waters.  We  know  what  the  practice  Is : 
It  Is  to  generally  let  the  ofl'enders  off  with  a 
light  fine.  And  I  believe  Alaskans  could  un- 
derstand this  if  the  national  government 
would  merely  say  what  the  rationale  for 
leniency  Is;  what  other  U.S.  Interest  Is  being 
served  by  so  doing:  what  is  the  quid  pro  quo"? 
I  believe  we  are  at  least  owed  an  articula- 
tion of  Just  what  Is  going  on  and  what  we 
can  expect  as  the  federal  stance  In  these 
matters. 

While  In  a  letter  writing  mood,  there  is 
one  more  that  I  am  preparing  in  the  hopes 
of  getting  action  on  another  front — rural 
communications.  In  reviewing  with  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  last 
week,  the  status  of  the  RCA  expansion  and 
capital  Improvement  program  I  found  that 
a  major  current  obstacle  Is  the  inaction  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
The  FCC  has  yet  to  act  on  the  license  appli- 
cations made  last  summer  for  toll  service  to 
19  Native  Villages  where  RCA  has  already 
installed  the  necessary  equipment  and  all 
that  is  required  is  authority  to  turn  it  on. 
All-in-all.  another  120  villages  will  be  pro- 
vided improved  service  over  the  next  couple 
of  years.  It  Is  unacceptable  that  the  bottle- 
neck to  these  forward  steps  be  a  lethargic 
regulatory  body.  In  investment  terms,  this 
has  meant  that  RCA  has  spent  or  contracted 
only  $800,000  out  of  a  company-authorized 
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$2.3  muilon  and  a  promised  $4.5  million  for 
Improved  service  to  the  bush. 

I  also  Intend  to  keep  the  pressure  on  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
come  up  with  the  much  over-delayed  decision 
on  domestic  communications  satellites.  This 
issue  affects  Alaska  more  than  any  other 
state  including  Hawaii.  I  hope  that  Alaska's 
regulatory  mechanism  to  cope  with  the  im- 
plications of  communications  will  continue 
to  be  strengthened.  The  State  has  made  sev- 
eral Important  strides  in  the  last  two  years 
and  there  is  still  pending  in  this  legislature 
important  legislation  on  this  issue. 

The  Communications  Satellite  Corpora- 
tion Intends  to  transport  its  small  sixteen- 
foot  earth  terminal  to  Alaska,  possibly  by 
early  March.  Because  of  some  litigation  be- 
fore the  FCC,  COMSAT  may  be  forced  to 
reapply  for  permission  for  the  Alaska  tests 
in  several  of  our  communities  as  a  co- 
sponsor  with  RCA.  COMSAT  has  Indicated 
it  would  like  to  bring  the  terminal  first  to 
Juneau  while  you  are  In  session  so  that  you 
might  witness  the  quality  of  color  television 
reception  directly  through  the  new  Pacific 
INTELSAT  IV  Satellite.  It  is  this  satellite 
which  will  transmit  television  coverage  of 
the  Olympics  and  the  Presidential  visit  to 
mainland  China. 

Last  year  at  this  time  I  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  two  bills  on  election  campaign  reform, 
S.  1  and  S.  9.  This  month  the  Congress  took 
final  action  (and  the  President  signed  into 
law)  S.  382,  a  comprehensive  campaign  re- 
form bill  which  will  be  a  great  step  toward 
making  candidates  start  out  on  a  more  equal 
footing  financially. 

Both  the  financial  disclosure  provisions  and 
the  ceilings  on  media  expenditures  contained 
In  the  new  law  are  essentially  the  same  as  the 
ones  I  proposed  in  S.  1  and  I  am  pleased  to 
have  had  a  role  in  enacting  this  important 
legislation. 

The  loopholes  In  the  law  which  have  al- 
lowed the  bizarre  ritual  of  the  filing  of  cam- 
paign expenditure  reports  in  which  candi- 
dates swear  to  zero-spending  even  though 
they  have  In  fact  spent  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  now  closed.  And  the  sky- 
rocketing costs  of  campaigning  In  this  elec- 
tronic era,  which  have  increasingly  made  elec- 
tric politics  the  special  preserve  of  the 
wealthy  or  those  who  have  access  to  the  funds 
of  well-heeled  special  interests,  will  hopefully 
be  held  at  least  to  current  levels  by  the  ceil- 
ings In  this  bill. 

There  Is  still  plenty  of  room  for  reform, 
however.  Campaigns  should  be  financed  in  a 
way  that  will  build  support  for  our  political 
institutions  and  respect  for  the  political 
process.  Government  expenditure  is  the  only 
way  to  accomplish  this  Important  goal,  and 
that  is  what  I  proposed  in  my  bill  S.  9.  The 
Congress  took  a  step  in  this  direction  as  well 
when  It  enacted  the  check-off  plan  for  fi- 
nancing Presidential  elections,  but  there  are 
many  problems  with  this  law  as  it  now  stands, 
and  it  needs  to  be  expanded  to  cover  Con- 
gressional elections  as  well.  In  fact.  I  hope 
that  eventually  state  legislatures  will  adopt 
this  approach  to  campaign  finance  In  state 
elections.  In  sum.  this  Is  an  area  where  we 
have  made  real  headway  this  past  year,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

We  have  had  some  successes  this  year  in 
the  passage  of  legislation  favorable  to  gov- 
ernment employees.  Chief  among  these  was 
the  pay  raise.  One  particular  Inequity  that 
I've  worked  to  rectify  (unsuccessfully,  so 
far)  is  the  discrimination  In  pay  between 
Alaskans  serving  on  military  duty  in  Alaska 
and  those  military  personnel  from  outside 
the  state  who  are  on  duty  here.  The  second 
group  receives  extra  pay  and  our  own  people 
don't. 

My  bill  S.  1292  would  treat  them  all 
equally,  and  I  have  several  times  attempted 
to  tack  It  onto  one  or  another  military  bill 
coming  through  the  Senate.  I  will  keep 
trying. 
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Earlier  this  year,  I  cosponsored  and  voted 
in  favor  of  the  Emergency  Unemploj'ment 
Compensation  Amendment,  v>hich  would 
have  provided  an  additional  26  weeks  of  un- 
employment benefits  in  states  where  the 
unemployment  rate  exceeds  7.5  percent.  The 
Senate  approved  the  measure  by  a  46  to  31 
vote.  Tlie  House  had  a  different  version,  and 
by  the  time  it  was  signed  into  law  the  bene- 
fits were  cut  to  an  additional  13  weeks  and 
the  triggering  vote  was  dropped  to  G.5  per- 
cent. 

The  amendment  will  be  of  euorjnous  as- 
sistance to  Alaskans,  where  we  have  an 
unusually  high  unemployment  rate.  Specifi- 
cally, the  amendment  provides  that  when 
unemployment  exceeds  the  level  of  6.5  per- 
cent in  a  state,  the  unemployed  are  eligible 
to  receive  an  additional  12  weeks  of  insur- 
ance after  the  existing  benefits  run  out. 
This  additional  coverage  will  be  funded  en- 
tirely by  the  Federal  Government,  placing 
no  further  burden  on  the  states. 

Two  things  can  be  said  on  highway  mat- 
ters. One  is  that  we  will  again  receive  an 
additional  $20  million  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fmid  under  the  special  provision  we 
In  the  Public  Works  Committee  were  able 
to  pass  last  year  making  money  available 
for  the  first  time  for  roads  in  the  villages 
and  the  marine  hlf;hway  system. 

The  second  is  that  talks  are  now  going  on 
between  U.S.  and  Canadian  officials  on  the 
old  issue  of  the  Alaska  Highway.  The  re- 
newal of  these  talks  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
provision  we  wrote  Into  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  last  time  around  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  arrange  such  talks.  Over  time 
I  hope  that  progress  can  be  made  and  com- 
promises struck  in  this  perennial  sore  point. 

XI.  On  the  'jonservatlon  front  I  can  re- 
port that  hearings  have  been  held  on  my 
bill  to  make  the  state  fish  and  wildlife  and 
park  and  recreation  agencies  eligible  to  re- 
ceive federal  surplus  property — machinery 
and  equipment — along  with  the  defense  and 
education  agencies  already  eligible.  Given 
the  extent  of  our  needs  and  the  amount  of 
surplus  federal  property  particularly  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  that  can  be  made 
available  I  feel  my  amendment  makes  emi- 
nent good  sense.  The  State  government  tes- 
tified ably  toward  this  end,  and  I  hope  to 
see  a  favorable  outcome. 

XII.  No  one  likes  to  dwell  on  the  subject 
of  airline  disasters,  yet  everyone  worries 
about  them  when  we  fly.  Our  recent  bad  one 
is  all  too  vivid  a  memory.  This  was  a  major 
tragedy  which  has  been  attributed — if  not 
explained  away — to  "pilot  error." 

It  was  also  an  "agency  error"  and  a  "pub- 
lic policy  error"  because  the  navigational 
aids  at  Alaska's  capital  airport  are  Inade- 
quate, despite  air  traffic  which  averages  some 
90  flights  dally  (30  airline  flights  and  60  itin- 
erant flights).  Juneau  airport  has  no  radar 
service  and  no  Instrument  landing  system. 
Only  after  this  sad  accident  did  the  FAA 
move  to  at  least  partially  rectify  these  defi- 
ciencies at  Juneau. 

How  many  more  Juneau-type  tragedies  are 
waiting  to  happen,  and  what  kind  of  way 
is  that  to  make  agency  policy?  I  cite  the 
Alaska  case  only  because  It  weighs  so  heavily 
on  me.  but  I  am  sure  the  problem  can  be 
generalized  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
problem  is  that  we  are  not  proceeding  fast 
enough  In  providing  navigational  aids  to 
commercial  airports  In  order  to  bring  air 
travel  to  an  acceptable  level  of  safety. 

I  am  told  that  In  the  last  decade  the  fa- 
talities from  non-precision  approach  acci- 
dents have  been  about  ten  times  those  asso- 
ciated with  ILS  approaches  (not  to  mention 
the  additional  advantages  of  increased  serv- 
ice reliability,  minimizing  passenger  Incon- 
venience, and  lessening  airline  operating 
costs  which  derive  from  the  insrtallation  of 
ILS  equipment). 

The    accident    rate    Itself     (disregarding 
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whether  or  not  deaths  were  Involved)  was 
almost  five  times  greater  at  non-ILS  pro- 
tected airports  as  against  those  equlpp>ed 
with  this  particular  navigational  aid. 

I  understand  further  that  at  the  present 
pace  of  FAA  programming  it  will  take  ten 
years  to  install  ILS  facilities  to  the  point  of 
covering  half  the  runways  used  by  the 
scheduled  airlines. 

I  notice  that  the  Airlines  Pilots  Associa- 
tion (ALPA)  published  a  very  responsible 
proposal  last  fall  for  the  accelerated  installa- 
tion of  various  crucial  safety  facilities 
around  the  country's  airports.  The  proposal 
is  In  two  phases  with  the  last  phase  present- 
ing a  two-year  program  and  the  second 
phase  a  five-year  program.  The  proposal 
makes  eminent  good  sense  to  me  and  I  call 
on  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  support 
it  in  the  Interest  of  safety. 

The  Airline  Pilots  Association  study  In- 
cludes a  state-by-state  and  alrport-by-alrport 
Inventory  of  the  availability  of  key  naviga- 
tional facilities.  These  facilities  and  devices 
are  the  following:  towers,  radar  service,  run- 
way and  approach  lights.  Instrument  land- 
ing system  (ILS),  runway  and  identifier 
lights  (REIL),  visual  approach  slope  indi- 
cators ( VASI) .  Let  us  refer  now  only  to  what 
the  actual  situation  is  compared  to  the  need- 
ed facilities  and  their  estimated  cost  in  the 
case  of  Alaska's  airports.  My  colleagues  can 
find  similar  summaries  for  their  own  indi- 
vidual states. 

Of  Alaska's  26  commercial  airports  we  find 
that  only  9  have  control  towers  and  only  4 
are  equipped  with  radar.  Of  72  runways  need- 
ing approach  lights  only  20  are  in  place,  6 
runway  end  identifier  lights  are  in  service, 
but  46  more  are  needed.  Alaskan  airports 
have  a  total  of  6  instrument  landing  systems, 
but  66  are  needed.  Visual  approach  sloi>e  in- 
dicators can  be  found  at  22  runways,  but  50 
more  such  systems  are  needed. 

The  total  cost  of  this  whole  package  to 
make  air  travel  in  Alaska  significantly  more 
safe  is  estimated  at  $80  million,  with  the  first 
phase  installation  accounting  for  about  $20 
million.  Surely  this  is  a  reasonable  price  to 
pay  for  air  safety  in  Alaska.  No  amount  of 
money  can  make  right  the  Alaska  air  crash 
of  last  September  4.  But  $80  million  Is  not 
much  If  it  helps  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  a  disaster  In  the  future. 

And  It  Is  surely  not  much  when  measured 
against  other  directions  of  federal  spending — 
like  the  Vietnam  War.  I  recently  looked  up 
the  inventory  of  navigational  aids  to  be  found 
at  22  airfields  in  Vietnam  where  the  U.S. 
presently  conducts  operations  (there  may 
be  many  more).  I  found  that  all  22  have 
towers,  19  have  radar,  9  have  runway  ap- 
proach lights,  and  6  have  VASI.  Again  It  is 
another  example  of  misplaced  priorities  to 
be  expending  (surely  not  investing)  millions 
of  dollars  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  In 
an  insane  war  In  which  we  don't  belong 
while  urgent  needs  at  home  go  begging. 

I  for  one  believe  it  is  no  longer  acceptable 
for  an  administration  cr  an  agency  to  say. 
"we  Just  don't  have  the  money"  when  called 
to  account  for  deficiencies  in  air  traffic 
safety — deficiencies  which  allowed  the  tragic 
Juneau  air  crash  and  others  like  it. 

I  can't  believe  that  as  a  government  we 
are  neither  smart  enough  nor  compassionate 
enough  to  have  a  policy  for  maximizing  air 
safety  and  a  plan  other  than  to  invest  naviga- 
tional aid  money  wherever  an  air  crash  has 
occurred  with  great  loss  of  life.  This  behavior 
is  totally^  unacceptable,  and  I  urge  ail  my 
colleagues  and  citizens  everywhere  to  make 
a  similar  finding.  When  appropriation  time 
comes  again  we  In  the  U.S.  Senate  will  have 
a  chance  to  rectify  this.  I  hope  we  can  Join 
together  and  do  so. 

I  feel  compelled  to  comment  on  the  Alaska 
Air  Service  Investigation  because  of  its 
critical  Importance  to  Alaska  I  will  not  com- 
ment, as  I  have  not   in  the  past,   on   any 
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individual  carrier,  but  I  will  comment  on 
the  situation  as  it  affects  the  people  of 
Alaska. 

I  believe  that  the  frequency  and  quality 
of  air  service  are  the  primary  considerations 
of  the  Alaska  people  and  those  traveling  to 
Alaska.  However,  It  appears  that  the  over- 
riding factor  in  the  CAB  decision  was  sim- 
ply getting  Alaska  carriers  off  the  Federal 
subGldy  rolls  irrespective  of  the  c.ist  in 
public  service. 

Frankly,  this  approach  was  not  adaptable 
to  the  Alaska  situation  from  the  beginning 
and  it  was  the  primary  reason  for  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  earlier  Examiner's  decisions. 

I  agree  with  both  the  Examiner  and  the 
CAB  that  economic  considerations  must  be 
taken  into  account.  However,  the  fact  that 
a  key  to  the  economic  development  of  any 
underdeveloped  area  is  capital  investment, 
especially  in  the  area  of  transportation,  must 
be  a  part  of  this  economic  consideration. 

Alaskans  do  not  choose  air  transportation 
as  an  alternate.  Due  to  Alaska's  state  of 
development  and  geography,  air  transpor- 
tation is  an  absolute  necessity. 

The  Federal  subsidy  program  is  funda- 
mentally a  program  of  economic  assistance. 
It  was  designed  to  assist  people  in  a  cir- 
cumstance such  as  exists  In  Alaska  rather 
than  assist  airlines.  Airlines  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  trade  subsidy  rights  and  benefits 
for  monopoly  rights  unless  It  has  been  un- 
equivocally proven  that  better  air  transporta- 
tion at  more  reasonable  rates  will  accrue  to 
the  people.  Monopoly  service  may  produce  a 
profit  for  a  carrier  and  alleviate  the  Federal 
government  from  subsidy  payments:  but,  if 
past  practice  Is  an  example,  there  can  he  no 
guarantee  that  the  level  of  service  or  the 
frequency  of  service  will  be  maintained. 

In  Alaska  this  subsidy  was  an  Investment 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  future  of 
our  State.  Subsidies  will  not  continue  indefi- 
nitely. In  the  long  run,  Alaska,  as  with  other 
western  states  in  the  past,  will  not  require 
subsidies. 

I  especially  object  to  the  CAB  view  of  this 
Federal  subsidy  promoting  duplicative, 
wasteftil,  or  otherwise  inherently  uneconomic 
operations.  Alaskans  have  viewed  these  sub- 
sidies as  a  means  of  providing  more  frequent 
service  and  insuring  quality  service  by  creat- 
ing competition. 

In  its  estimates  of  future  traffic  growth 
trends.  I  believe  the  Board  was  unduly  pessi- 
mistic. They  chose  to  analyze  historic  growth 
rates  in  the  context  of  the  current  (or  clear- 
ly unforeseeable)  economic  climate.  This 
again  reflects  an  almost  inconceivably  cau- 
tious approach.  If  the  Federal  Government, 
the  State,  and  the  private  business  sector 
forecast  and  prepared  for  growth  in  develop- 
ing areas  such  as  Alaska  on  an  historic  basis 
in  the  context  of  the  current  economic  cli- 
mate, many  generations  would  pass  before 
development  of  any  scale  would  be  realized. 

Xin.  The  fear  of  living  or  working  or  ex- 
ploring or  producing  In  the  North  is  finally 
disappearing.  The  ignorai.ce  which  at  one 
time  characterized  Alaska  as  a  "land  of  Ice 
and  snow"  has  given  way  to  the  reality  of 
Alaska  as  "the  great  land." 

I  speak  often  about  Alaska  throughout  the 
Nation.  However,  even  when  I  speak  on  Viet- 
nam or  energy  or  a  numt)er  of  other  sub- 
jects. I  am  always  tisked  questions  on 
Alaska — unfortunately  too  often  on  the  pipe- 
line and  Amchitka. 

People  are  becoming  more  Interested  In 
Alaska — not  Just  the  dream  of  living  here. 
People  are  finally  concluding  that  Alaska  in 
terms  of  development  of  its  resources  is  no 
more  difficult  an  operation  than  Canada  or 
Australia  or  South  America  or  Central  Africa. 
The  myth  of  Alaska  as  the  unpenetrable 
land  of  ice  and  snow  is  dead. 

I  for  one  am  very  optimistic  for  what  Ilea 
ahead. 
Thank  you  and  good  luck. 
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FUNDING  FOR  THE  PEACE  CORPS 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Peace  Corps  is  one  of  our  most  effective 
foreign  aid  programs.  It  has  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
peoples  of  many  other  nations. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  now  11  years  old. 
Although  it  has  changed  with  the  times 
and  the  needs  of  the  host  countries,  it 
has  maintained  its  original  idealism  and 
altruism.  It  is  a  good  program,  and  de- 
serves adequate  funding  to  assure  its 
continuation  and  expansion. 

The  Peace  Corps  was  created  by  an 
E.xecutive  order  in  March  1961.  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year,  the  Congress  passed 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  to  promote  world 
peace  by  making  available  to  interested 
countries  Americans  willing  to  serve  over- 
seas. Three  goals  were  established.  First, 
volunteers  would  help  the  people  of  un- 
derdeveloped countries  meet  their  needs 
for  trained  manpower.  Second,  the  vol- 
unteers would  help  promote  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  American  people  on 
the  part  of  the  peoples  served.  Third,  the 
volunteers  would  promote  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  other  peoples  on  the  part 
of  the  American  public. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  never  been  an  in- 
truder. Volunteers  have  only  been  sent 
to  coimtries  that  requested  them.  On  a 
few  occasions  problems  have  arisen  where 
volunteers  were  serving  in  countries  when 
anti-American  regimes  came  to  power. 
However,  today  53  countries  have  re- 
quested volunteers.  After  the  volimteers 
have  arrived,  in  many  countries,  they 
have  requested  more  be  sent. 

Volunteers  serve  for  2  years  without  a 
salary  and  with  only  a  modest  living  al- 
lowance to  enable  them  to  live  in  a  man- 
ner comparable  to  their  native  coworkers. 
This  combined  with  the  Peace  Corps  pol- 
icy of  refusing  to  grant  special  immu- 
nity or  hardship  payments  to  volunteers 
means  that  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are 
seen  by  the  people  of  their  host  coimtries 
as  integral  parts  of  their  society  rather 
than  as  outsiders  or  strangers.  In  addi- 
tion, vokmteers  must  speak  the  language 
of  the  host  country.  This  keeps  the  "Ugly 
American"  lubel  off  the  volunteers,  and 
enables  the  volunteers  to  understand  and 
communicate  with  their  native  counter- 
parts. 

Over  50.000  Americans  have  gone  over- 
seas with  the  Peace  Corps  since  1961.  The 
gain  to  thi>  country  from  the  experiences 
of  these  volunteers  is  probably  as  great 
as  the  gain  to  the  recipient  country.  Re- 
turned volunteers  have  provided  the 
United  States  with  a  pool  of  knowledge 
about  the  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  world  which  could  not  have  been  ob- 
tained in  any  other  manner. 

As  the  Peace  Corps  has  matured,  the 
skills  requested  by  the  host  countries  and 
those  possessed  by  the  volunteers  have 
changed.  In  1962,  the  skills  of  volunteers 
were   distributed   among   the   following 
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categories:  57  percent  education,  23  per- 
cent in  community  development,  8  per- 
cent in  agriculture,  and  6  percent  in 
health.  These  percentages  were  main- 
tained relatively  unchanged  until  1969, 
when  President  Nixon  took  office.  At  that 
time,  the  operations  of  the  Peace  Corps 
were  modified  to  take  into  consideration 
changed  conditions  in  the  less-developed 
countries.  By  calendar  year  1971.  38  per- 
cent of  the  volunteers  were  working  in 
education,  3  percent  in  community  de- 
velopment, 2F  percent  in  agriculture,  and 
9  percent  in  health.  These  changed  per- 
centages are  an  indication  of  the  way  the 
Peace  Corps  has  begun  to  emphasize 
practical — immediately  applicable — pro- 
grams. 

The  large  increase  of  volunteers  active 
in  agriculture  is  a  direct  indication  of  the 
pressing  need  to  feed  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing populations  of  many  less  developed 
countries.  The  number  of  agricultural 
specialists  in  the  Peace  Corps  is  increas- 
ing. In  1969.  82  volunteers  had  college 
degrees  in  agriculture.  By  1971,  this  nimi- 
ber  had  risen  to  225.  Further,  during  the 
same  time  period,  the  number  of  volun- 
teers with  agricultural  experience  in- 
creased from  308  to  769. 

Accompanying  the  change  in  the  oc- 
cupational composition  of  the  Peace 
Corps  has  been  a  change  in  the  overall 
percentages  of  "skilled"  volunteers.  These 
are  the  volunteers  with  experience  or 
training  which  is  immediately  usable 
when  they  arrive  in  their  field  assign- 
ments. In  1969,  38  percent  of  all  volun- 
teers were  classified  as  skilled.  At  the 
end  of  this  year,  the  figure  is  expected  to 
be  76  percent. 

Finally,  the  Peace  Corps  has  imple- 
mented new  training  programs  to  con- 
vert volunteers  without  a  specific  skill 
into  paraprofessionals  in  specific  fields — 
such  as  agriculture  extension,  irrigation, 
well  drilling,  or  one-crop  production. 

In  sum.  this  program,  under  the  fine 
leadership  of  Joe  Blatchford,  is  an  effec- 
tive foreign  aid  program.  I  am  convinced 
the  Peace  Corps  should  be  fully  funded 
so  that  it  may  continue  to  accomplish 
its  goals. 

For  fiscal  year  1972,  the  administra- 
tion submitted  a  request  of  $82  million 
fo/  the  Peace  Corps.  Such  a  request  rec- 
ognized the  increased  demand  for  vol- 
unteers from  recipient  coimtries  and  the 
increased  number  of  applications  to  join 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  and  Senate 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  cut  that  fig- 
ure to  S77  million  in  the  authorizations 
bill.  More  discouraging,  the  appropria- 
tions bill,  as  it  was  reported  from  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  con- 
tained only  $60  million. 

The  House  restored  $3  million  on  the 
fioor.  but  the  $68  million  in  the  House- 
passed  appropriations  bill  is  still  in- 
adequate. 

Last  week  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  approved  funding  for  the 
Peace  Corps  at  $77.2  million.  Although 
this  is  about  $5  million  less  than  the 
amount  requested  by  President  Nixon,  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  at  the  confer- 
ence committee — which  undoubtedly  will 
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meet  within  the  next  few  weeks will 

accept  the  higher  amount. 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  less  devel- 
oped nations  of  the  world  that  th»  Peace 
Corps  be  allowed  to  make  its  full  contri- 
bution to  the  betterment  of  mankind. 
The  Peace  Corps  deserves  the  full  sup- 
port of  Congress  in  its  efforts. 


ADMINISTRATIVE    REFORM    IN 
STATE  DEPARTMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
all  know,  in  recent  years  the  State  De- 
partment has  been  undergoing  massive 
internal  changes.  The  architect  of  this 
project  has  been  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam B.  Macomber,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Management.  I  am  sure  that 
his  recent  remarks  on  the  progress  of  this 
program  will  be  of  interest  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House. 

Secretary  Macomber  outlines  the  work 
which  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  2 
years  to  revamp  the  internal  structure  of 
the  Department.  As  you  will  note,  Mr. 
Speaker,  significant  steps  have  already 
been  taken  to  achieve  managerial  reform 
and  modernization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  Bill  Ma- 
comber needs  little  or  no  introduction  to 
Members  of  Congress.  Many,  including 
mvself .  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  him  and  know  firsthand  the  ex- 
tent of  his  expertise  and  skill. 

Since  1953,  he  has  served  in  various  po- 
sitions under  four  Presidents.  During  his 
career,  including  3  years  as  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Jordan,  he  has  tackled  a  variety 
of  assignments  which  have  all  benefited 
from  his  singular  skills  as  both  diplomat 
and  administrator. 

For  the  past  3  years.  Bill  Macomber 
has  been  devoting  his  energies  toward  the 
Office  for  Management  of  the  State  De- 
partment. His  remarks  which  describe 
this  effort  and  the  goals  for  the  days 
ahead  follow: 

Change  in  Foggy  Bottom:  An  Anniversary 
Report 

My  Colleagues  In  the  Department  of  Slate: 
Two  years  ago  this  month  this  Department 
launched  an  unprecedented  program  of  man- 
agement reform  and  modernization;  and  In 
this  same  period  we  have  seen  it  move  In  a 
number  of  very  Important  ways  towards  a 
more  equitable  and  eflTective  system  of  hu- 
man relations. 

On  this  second  anniversary  It  is  appro- 
priate to  take  Steele,  to  examine  what  woric- 
Ing  together  we  have  accomplished  in  this 
period  of  ferment  and  change,  and  to  focus 
on  what  remains  to  be  done. 

First  let's  look  at  the  program  of  manage- 
ment reform  and  modernization. 

This  has  been  a  unique  and  far-reaching 
effort.  It  has  been  unique  in  the  sense  that 
Secretary  Rogers  did  not,  as  Is  traditional  in 
an  e»Tort  of  this  kind,  turn  the  Job  over  to 
a  team  of  e.xperts  from  outside.  Instead,  in 
an  unprecedented  step,  he  chose  the  career 
professionals  themselves  to  draw  the  plans. 
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He  was  convinced  that  you  could  do  the  Job 
better  than  anyone  else. 

You  responded  to  his  challenge  and  pro- 
duced the  most  comprehensive  and  searching 
critique  ever  written  about  this  Department. 
If  one  wants  to  really  understand  our  prob- 
lems (and  our  strengths) ,  no  other  document 
can  match  it.  More  Importantly,  after  months 
of  consultation  with  colleagues  in  the  De- 
partment and  abroad,  with  other  Govern- 
ment agencies,  and  with  many  Institutions 
and  experts  outside  of  the  Government,  you 
produced  an  extraordinary  blueprint  for  re- 
form. This  blueprint  consists  of  over  500 
recommendations,  about  400  of  which  have 
been,  or  are  now  being,  implemented. 

This  effort  has  not  received  the  attention 
It  deserves,  which  is  perhaps  understandable. 
Major  clianges  in  management  techniques 
and  philosophy  are  not  the  stuff  of  exciting 
newspaper  copy. 

It  is  a  significant  story,  nonetheless. 

For  in  the  past  two  years,  through  this 
unique  effort  in  self-analysis  and  creativity. 
Important  new  foundations  of  a  modern 
American  foreign  office  have  been  laid. 

I 

It  has  been  argued  that  developments  over 
tiie  last  twenty-five  years — the  new  involve- 
ment of  most  departments  of  government  In 
foreign  affairs  and  the  development  of  na- 
tional security  council  staffs  or  their  equival- 
ents— have  lessened  the  Importance  of  for- 
eign offices  everywhere.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
tlier  from  the  truth. 

Tlie  diplomat's  Job  is  more  important  and 
more  complicated  than  it  ever  was.  He  carries 
his  old  responsibilities  and  needs  all  his  old 
skills;  but  because  of  the  vastly  Increased 
complexity  and  diversity  of  our  foreign 
affairs,  we  need  a  broader  range  of  skills  and 
expertise;  and  because  of  the  participation 
of  so  many  other  elements  of  our  government 
in  foreign  affairs,  our  diplomats  must  now 
be  managers,  coordinators  and  leaders,  to  a 
degree  undreamed  of  by  their  predecessors 
of  a  Simpler  age. 

The  collective  wisdom,  experience,  and 
Judgment  In  the  foreign  affairs  field  of  the 
people  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
State  is  unmatchea  elsewhere  In  our  Gov- 
ernment or  In  any  other  government.  The 
Job  tl^erefore  has  been  to  find  ways  to  un- 
fetter those  abilities  and  to  bring  them  more 
effectively  to  bear  on  the  Department's 
evolving  responsibilities. 

The  significance  of  what  has  been  happen- 
ing within  the  State  Department  during  the 
past  two  years  is  this:  The  career  profes- 
sionals (aware  tha'.  all  foreign  offices  tend 
to  have  a  better  understanding  of  what  their 
Job  used  to  be  than  what  it  is  today)  have 
made  a  major  effort  to  explore  and  define 
the  new  and  expanded  dimensions  of  their 
role.  Further,  they  have  determined  that  the 
management  of  the  State  Department  and 
of  the  Foreign  Service  is  not  just  the  con- 
cern of  the  administrators.  They  also  have 
concluded  that  to  meet  their  new  respon- 
sibilities, something  more  is  required  than 
the  traditional  adherence  to  a  low  profile 
and  traditional  reliance  on  native  ability, 
experience,  old  fashioned  Intuitive  Judgment 
and  "trying  harder." 

As  a  result,  here  is  how  far  we  have  come: 

We  have  for  the  first  time  a  Policy  Analysis 
and  Resource  Allocation  system  (PARA)  in 
operation  throughout  the  Department — a 
systematic  process  for  the  identification  of 
issues.  Interests  and  priorities,  the  allocation 
of  our  resources  in  accordance  with  those 
priorities,  and  the  periodic  review  of  our 
policies. 

We  have  a  new  concept  of  team  operation 
among  the  Seventh  Floor  principal  officers 
which  affords  Increased  control  of  the  De- 
partment's planning,  decision-making,  and 
allocation  of  resources.  The  team  concept  has 
permitted  a  more  fiexible  utilization  of  the 
principals'  time  by  breaking  the  relatively 
narrow  field  of  specialization  that  each  prin- 
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clpal  has  been  assigned.  The  Seventh  Floor 
team  is  served  by  common  staffs,  operates 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Secretary,  and  is  di- 
rected by  the  Under  Secretary. 

We  have  a  new  management  evaluation 
capability  In  the  expanded  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's staff,  which  will  now  evaluate  our 
policies  as  well  as  our  performance. 

We  have  a  new  balance  between  competi- 
tion and  Job  tenure  in  our  Foreign  Service 
officer  promotion  system  which  preserves  its 
competitive  nature  but  provides  Increased 
stability  and  sectirity  in  the  middle  years  of 
an  officer's  career. 

We  have  made  major  changes  in  our  re- 
cruiting activities  which  are  already  bring- 
ing a  much  wider  range  of  skills  into  the 
Foreign  Service  Officer  Corps  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

We  have  adopted  the  concept  of  a  new 
Foreign  Affairs  Specialist  Corps  which  has 
been  very  popular  with  our  career  special- 
ists. Over  870  of  these  have  applied  for  en- 
trance into  this  new  Corps.  Legal  objections 
have  been  raised  against  this  Corps.  I  am 
very  hopeful  these  will  be  overconae  shortly 
so  that  this  Important  Innovation  will  play 
a  key  role  in  our  modernization  effort. 

We  have  established  a  "Mustang"  program 
to  identify  clerical  and  staff  support  em- 
ployees with  unused  talent  or  undeveloped 
potential  and  provide  opportunities  to  them 
for  advancement  to  cflBcer-level  positions 
through  special  training  and  assignments. 

We  have  encouraged  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion, new  ideas,  divergent  opi'.iion,  and  cre- 
ative dissent  within  the  Department  and  at 
our  posts  abroad  through  the  mechanisms  of 
special  message  channels,  new  staff  functions, 
and  the  continued  use  of  the  Secretary's 
Open  Forum  Panel. 

In  a  quite  different  area,  and  In  order  to 
Improve  our  service  to  the  ever-Increasing 
numbers  of  Americans  traveling  abroad,  we 
have  Initiated  a  program  in  conjvmctlon  with 
the  Postal  Service  to  take  passport  applica- 
tions in  several  hundred  first-class  post 
offices  throughout  the  country.  This  will 
enable  us  to  expand  and  Improve  our  service 
dramatically  without  incurring  the  costs  in- 
volved in  establishing  more  federal  facilities. 

So  on  the  managerial  side  these  have 
been  two  very  productive  years.  Much  re- 
mains to  be  done,  but  much  has  been 
accomplished. 

n 

But  modernization  and  reform.  If  It  is  to 
be  really  effective,  requires  more  than  im- 
proved management  in  these  areas  I  have 
been  discussing. 

Of  critical  importance,  as  well,  is  the  de- 
velopment of  an  increasingly  effective,  fair, 
and  enlightened  system  of  human  relations 
within  the  Department.  Here,  too,  we  have 
had  a  remarkable  two  year.s,  with  much 
progress  being  made — and  with  much  still 
left  to  be  done. 

To  begin  with,  we  have  been  operating  on 
the  simple,  unassailable  assumption  that 
women  possess  approximately  half  the  brain 
power  In  this  country.  We  have  therefore 
sat  down  with  women  employees  and  de- 
signed and  Implemented  a  program  for  en- 
couraging rather  than  deterring  career  pros- 
pects for  women  officers.  They  are  now  as- 
sured equal  consideration  for  assignments, 
training  opportunities,  and  perquisites,  with- 
out regard  to  sex  or  marital  status.  Indeed 
one  of  the  more  Interesting  aspects  of  pro- 
grams to  enhance  career  possibilities  for 
women  is  the  development  of  working  fam- 
ily teams  in  which  both  the  wife  and  hus- 
band are  career  Foreign  Service  employees. 
Over  30  such  teams  are  now  In  the  Depart- 
ment's Foreign  Service,  and  more  may  be 
expected  soon. 

The  changes  we  have  made  In  this  area 
have  been  well  publicized.  They  were  made 
not  only  In  Justice  to  women  but  In  the 
Department's  own  self  Interest,  for  we  can 
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111  afford  to  Ignore  this  major  brainpower 
pool.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  this  fall 
nearly  three  times  as  many  women  applied 
to  take  the  Foreign  Service  exams  as  applied 
in  1969 — the  year  before  this  program  began. 

Efforts  are  also  underway  to  accord  in- 
creased recognition  of  the  professional  status 
and  rights  of  secretaries — still  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  groups  of  women 
in  the  Department's  Civil  and  Foreign  Serv- 
ices. 

We  have  also  addressed  the  problem  of  a 
bill  of  rights  for  the  spotises  and  dependents 
of  Foreign  S?rvice  employees.  The  voluntary 
unpaid  support  that  wives  have  traditionally 
given  to  our  embassy  efforts  overseas  has 
constituted  one  of  the  great  strengths  of 
our  service  and  also,  from  a  family  point  of 
view,  one  of  its  most  rewarding  aspects.  But 
there  have  been  occasions  when  this  tradition 
was  abused  and  when  its  voluntary  basis  not 
properly  understood.  Working  first  with  wives 
and  later  with  the  Secretary's  Open  Forum 
Panel  we  have  now  spelled  out  the  rights  of 
Foreign  Service  spouses  and  dependents — 
and  I  am  confident  that  rather  than  weak- 
ening the  traditional  teamwork  of  Foreign 
Service  families,  this  bill  of  rights  will 
strengthen  it.. 

In  the  past  two  years  we  have  continued  to 
emphasize  our  minority  recruitment  program 
despite  our  personnel  cvits  and  the  resultant 
reductions  in  our  over-all  recn:itment. 

In  addition  we  recognize  that  there  are 
many  persons,  some  from  minority  back- 
grounds, some  not.  wlio  have  the  ability  to 
rise  to  positions  of  considerable  responsibil- 
ity but  who  have  been  denied  their  opportu- 
nity because  of  inadequacies  in  their  cdvica- 
tlon.  With  this  in  mind  we  have,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  created  the  "Mustang"  pro- 
gram which  each  year  will  provide  opp.ortu- 
nities  for  specially  selected  employees  to  ad- 
vance to  officer  rank. 

Within  this  critical  area  of  the  Depart- 
ment's human  relations,  however,  I  believe 
the  creation  of  a  formal  employee-manage- 
ment relations  system  for  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice is  of  overriding  importance. 

Following  changes  in  Civil  Service  proce- 
dure, this  new  system  has  Just  been  pro- 
mulgated by  the  President.  It  is  a  pioneer- 
ing effort  specially  designed  for  the  For- 
eign Service  and  is  the  result  of  extensive 
debate  and  consultation  between  the  man- 
agement of  the  Department  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Foreign  Service.  For  the  first 
time  members  of  the  Foreign  Service  will 
have  an  Important  and  formal  voice  in  the 
development  of  all  personnel  policies — 
policies  which  play  such  an  Important  part 
In  their  lives  and  careers. 

Under  this  system  members  of  the  Foreign 
Service  can  elect  an  organization  to  be 
their  exclusive  representative,  and  admin- 
istrative officials  in  the  Department  are  re- 
quired to  consult  with  that  organization  on 
personnel  policies  wliich  either  the  Depart- 
ment or  the  employees  wish  to  change.  If 
these  consultations  do  not  result  in  agree- 
ment, the  employee's  representative  can 
appeal  over  the  heads  of  the  Department's 
administrative  officials  to  the  Board  of  the 
Foreign  Service. 

The  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service  will  have 
two  subgroups  to  help  it  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities. Both  of  these  groups  are  in- 
dependent of  the  administrative  side  of  the 
Department.  First  is  the  three-member  Em- 
ployee-Management Relations  Commission 
made  up  of  represeiitatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  This 
Commission  will  have  the  final  say  with 
respect  to  the  supervision  of  elections  and 
the  adjudication  of  unfair  labor  practice 
complaints. 

The  second  group,  working  directly  under 
the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service,  is  known 
as  the  Disputes  Panel.  It  Is  made  up  of  one 
member  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  one 
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from  the  Federal  Services  Impasses  Panel, 
one  from  the  public,  and  two  from  the  For- 
eign Service.  Thus  the  majority  of  this 
Disputes  Panel  comes  from  "outside"  the 
Department  of  State.  In  addition,  the  two 
Foreign  Service  representatives  cannot  be 
part  of  the  management  of  the  Department. 
When  the  administrative  authorities  of  the 
Department  are  unable  to  reach  agreement 
in  their  consultations  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Foreign  Service  employees.  It 
is  the  function  of  this  disputes  group,  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  to  establish  the  facts  and  seek  a 
solution  through  mediation.  If  this  falls,  the 
Panel  must  then  recommend  an  appropriate 
solution  to  the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service. 
With  the  development  of  this  employee- 
management  relations  system  we  have  passed 
an  historic  milestone  In  the  continuing  de- 
velopment of  the  Foreign  Service.  But  this 
milestone  was  not  reached  easily.  There  were 
strong  differences  of  views,  and  much  hard 
bargaining  and  public  controversy. 

But  what  has  emerged  in  the  Judgment  of 
both  the  management  of  the  Department 
and  the  leadership  of  the  American  Foreign 
Service  Association  Is  "a  system  well  adapted 
to  the  Foreign  Service,  and  a  system  under 
which  the  men  and  women  of  the  Foreign 
Service  can  have  a  real  voice  In  the  policies 
and  regulations  affecting  their  careers." 

Here  again,  the  past  two  years  have  seen 
an  important  breakthrough.  But  the  Job  Is 
Just  beginning,  not  ending.  If  this  new  sys- 
tem Is  to  fulfill  Its  promise.  It  is  Incumbent 
upon  all  members  of  the  Foreign  Service  to 
pay  close  attention  to  the  positions  taken  by 
the  employee  organization  chosen  as  their 
exclusive  representative.  It  is  Incumbent  on 
that  organization  and  the  administrative 
oSBclals  of  the  Department  with  whom  It  will 
be  dealing  to  make  every  effort  to  see  that 
this  new  system  works  In  a  fair,  constructive 
and  responsible  manner. 

However,  it  Is  not  enough  simply  to  build 
a  system  where  members  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  In  the  collective  sense,  will  have  a 
stronger  and  more  effective  voice  In  the  de- 
velopment of  personnel  policies.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  need  for  each  individual  member 
to  have  access  to  a  meaningful  grievance 
procedure  Independent  of  the  Department's 
personnel  authorities,  and  In  which  the  In- 
dividual's rights  are  clearly  defined  and  un- 
derstood. Until  recently  such  a  system  did 
not  exist.  There  was  in  Its  stead  a  formal 
system  of  limited  scope  and  an  Informal  sys- 
tem in  which  every  effort  was  made  to  be 
fair,  but  which  was  neither  Independent  of 
the  personnel  authorities  nor  characterized 
by  any  specific  definition  of  the  rights  of 
an  aggrieved  employee. 

We  have  now  instituted  an  interim  griev- 
ance procedure  which  is  a  major  step  for- 
ward. The  Interim  Grievance  Board  Is  chaired 
by  William  Slmkin.  who  from  1961  to  1969 
was  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service,  and  is  made  up  of  dis- 
tinguished public  members  as  well  as  career 
officials  with  considerable  experience  In  the 
Foreign  Service.  Unlike  the  earlier  arrange- 
ments, it  Is  set  up  and  operates  independ- 
ently of  the  personnel  and  administrative 
officials  of  State,  AID  and  USIA. 

It  is  an  "interim"  grievance  procedure  be- 
cause we  believe  that  the  definitive  grievance 
procedure  should  be  bargained  out  In  the 
employee-management  relations  system — 
which  is  Just  what  such  a  system  Is  for.  Once 
the  definitive  grievance  procedure  has  been 
hammered  out,  the  Department  will  support 
legislation  which  Incorporates  the  basic 
principles  of  that  procedure  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Service  Act. 

Another  crucial  area  of  the  Department's 
human  relations  is  that  of  involuntary  re- 
tirement or  "selectionout."  I  believe  that 
such  a  system,  presently  required  by  law.  Is 
an  essential  ingredient  of  a  strong  Foreign 
Service,  and  I  believe  that  this  view  Is  shared 
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by   the    great   majority   of   Foreign   Service 
Officers. 

But  this  system  has  recently  come  under 
increasing  attack.  We  now  have  In  the  em- 
ployee-management relations  system  a  par- 
ticularly appropriate  means  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Foreign  Service  employees  to 
sit  down  with  the  Department's  management 
for  a  careful  and  thorough  reexamination  of 
the  selectlon-out  system.  I  am  confident  that 
out  of  the  re-examination  will  come  a  reaf- 
firmation of  the  need  for  a  continued  invol- 
untary retirement  system:  and  I  am  equally 
confident  that  in  this  re-examination  we  are 
going  to  find  ways  to  make  it  a  fairer  and 
stronger  system.  Fewer  than  10  officers  are 
presently  scheduled  for  Involuntary  retire- 
ment between  now  and  June  30th.  In  view 
of  this  upcoming  re-examlnatlon,  the  De- 
partment has  suspended  all  final  selectlon- 
out  actions  between  now  and  that  date. 
In  summary  then,  the  most  critical  in- 
gredients In  the  human  relations  field  are 
the  development  of  a  strong  employee-man- 
agement relations  system  to  deal  with  the 
development  of  personnel  policies,  and  the 
establishment  through  the  employee-man- 
agement relations  system,  and  ultimately  by 
an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Service  Act,  of 
a  definitive  grievance  procedure.  Under  the 
employee-management  relations  system  we 
will  also  be  re-examining  involuntary  retire- 
ment procedures  and  here,  as  elsewhere, 
looking  for  areas  where  we  can  strengthen 
the  role  of  due  process. 

Some  have  said  that  In  taking  these  ac- 
tions we  are  undermining  the  basic  discipline 
of  the  Foreign  Service.  Of  course,  the  exact 
opposite  is  true.  The  way  to  guarantee  the 
continuation  of  a  disciplined  Service  is  to 
make  certain  that  Its  basic  safeguards  and 
fairness  are  apparent  to  all. 

But  as  we  move  into  this  new  era  of  the 
Department's  human  relations,  let  me  make 
It  clear  that  I  do  not  believe  the  old  system 
was  as  unfair  as  has  sometimes  been  alleged 
In  a  highly  competitive  system  such  as  ours, 
there  are  bound  to  be  disappointed  persons. 
And  while  our  Involuntary  retirement  system 
has  been  run  by  human  beings  and  Is  there- 
fore fallible.  It  Is  my  personal  belief  that 
those  who  manned  the  system  earlier  made 
every  effort  t«  make  It  as  fair  as  possible. 

But  there  Is  no  denying  that  the  system 
has  been  a  paternalistic  one.  And  even  If  It 
was  far  fairer  than  Its  critics  give  it  credit 
for.  It  Is  not — because  of  Its  paternalism  and 
Its  Inadequate  recognition  of  both  the  col- 
lective and  Individual  rights  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice employees — a  credible  or  acceptable  sys- 
tem for  today. 

m 

The  past  two  years  have  been  a  time  of 
tumult.  There  has  been  criticism,  disagree- 
ment, and  public  controversy.  This  Is  under- 
standable. When  a  major  reform  and  modern- 
ization program  is  launched.  It  Is  predicated 
on  the  assumption  that  things  are  wrong  and 
need  correcting.  One  should  not  be  surprised, 
therefore,  when  there  Is  considerable  public 
focus  on  what  Is  wrong — and  vigorous  de- 
bate over  proposed  solutions.  This  contro- 
versy may  appear  unseemly  by  earlier  stand- 
ards of  State  Department  decorum.  It  Is, 
however — except  when  disfigured  by  unjust 
and  personal  attacks  on  a  dedicated  career 
Foreign  Serv-lce  Officer — a  very  healthy  and 
useful  process. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  allow  the  turmoil 
which  has  been  a  part  of  these  last  two  years 
or  the  controversy  and  clash  of  views  which 
will  accompany  the  forthcoming  employee 
elections,  to  obscure  what  Is  really  going  on 
In  this  Department.  Controversy  is  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  the  progress  we  are  all  working 
for.  There  have  been  years  In  this  Depart- 
ment when  there  has  been  very  little  tumult 
and  very  little  progress.  We  are  In  a  much 
better  era  now. 

And  now  my  final  point:  No  effort  of  this 
kind   starts   without   antecedents.   Much   of 
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the  credit  must  go  to  those  career  officers 
among  you  who  In  Increasing  numbers  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  January  1970 
pressed  for  reform  and  set  the  stage  for  what 
has  followed.  To  you  and  to  the  many  who 
Joined  you  In  the  past  two  years,  we  owe  a 
considerable  debt. 

The  question  I  put  to  you  now  is  this: 
Will  your  commitment  to  this  effort  be  sus- 
tained? Important  decisions  He  ahead,  and 
modernization  is  a  task  which,  by  definition. 
Is  never  done.  Even  in  the  specific  areas  I 
have  been  reporting  on  today,  the  record  la 
one  of  useful  and  important  beings — not 
final  accomplishments. 

Modernization  as  a  process  will  continue 
in  the  Department.  That  is  inevitable.  The 
question  Is  whether  you,  the  career  pro- 
fessionals, will  continue  to  lead  It.  If  you  do, 
and  for  as  long  as  you  do,  this  critically 
Important  work  will  be  in  the  best  of  hands. 


CONGRESSMAN  WOLFF'S  1972  NEWS- 
LETTER 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  1.  1972 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort 
to  keep  my  constituents  informed  of  my 
activities  as  their  Representative  in 
Wasliington,  I  regularly  mail  a  newslet- 
ter to  all  of  my  constituents.  I  include  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  my  first  news- 
letter of  1972. 

The  newsletter  follows: 

Dear  Friend  and  Constituent:  When  the 
92nd  Congress  first  convened  a  year  ago,  the 
nation's  economy  was  in  a  state  of  acute  de- 
terioration. The  annual  gross  national  prod- 
uct was  lagging  $74  billion  behind  its  poten- 
tial and  the  industrial  plant  was  operating 
below  75  percent  of  its  capacity.  The  cost  of 
living  had  risen  12  percent  in  two  years;  un- 
employment was  at  a  ten  year  high;  the 
number  of  Americans  living  In  poverty,  or 
subsisting  on  welfare,  had  Increased  to  record 
percentages. 

Since  then,  we  have  seen  the  devaluation  of 
the  dollar,  the  Imposition  of  an  unprece- 
dented wage-price  freeze,  a  10  percent  Import 
surcharge  (already  abolished),  the  relnstitu- 
tlon  of  an  Investment  tax  credit  program,  the 
creation  of  thousands  of  public  service  Jobs 
for  the  Jobless,  and  the  unfolding  of  Phase  2. 

Despite  all  of  these  heralded  programs, 
taxes  continue  to  escalate.  Unemployment 
appears  stabilized  at  an  unbearable  level, 
LIRR  fares  have  Increased  sharply  again, 
bridge  and  tunnel  tolls  have  doubled,  rents 
are  up  13  percent  In  NYC,  and  by  as  much  as 
30  percent  In  Nassau — all  while  wage  in- 
creases are  limited  to  5.59  percent.  F>rofits 
are  held  down  and  Industry  predicts  only  a 
9  percent  Increase  In  capital  outlays. 

In  short,  the  problems  continue.  The  solu- 
tions. Implemented  to  date,  have  aimed  only 
at  preventing  things  from  getting  worse— 
without  attacking  the  root  causes  of  our  so- 
cial and  economic  imbalance. 

To  call  for  an  increase  in  the  already  in- 
flated Defense  Department  budget  while  ve- 
toing the  education  bill,  the  child  care  bill, 
and  a  bill  to  Improve  sewage  treatment  fa- 
cilities as  "too  costly"  is  wrong.  To  expand 
the  agricultural  subsidy  program,  the  system 
which  pays  people  not  to  produce  food  while 
millions  starve,  makes  no  sense. 

This  Is  what  I  said  in  South  Dakota  re- 
cently, when  I  was  asked  to  spend  two  days 
speaking  before  agricultural  groups  on  the 
needs  of  our  cities.  I  approached  the  visit 
with  some  trepidation  since,  in  my  seven 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  have 
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voted  against  every  agricultural  subsidy  bill 
to  come  before  us.  However,  much  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  was  very  warmly  received. 

During  the  coming  months,  we  will  have 
an  especially  vivid  opportunity  to  observe 
whether  America's  elected  officials  live  up 
to  the  high  standards  of  their  constituents 
who  want  an  Immediate  re-examlnatlon  of 
government  spending  priorities.  Unless  we 
settle  down  to  this  task  soon.  It  may  be  too 
late. 

FIND    SUBTERFUCE    IN    VIET    ELECTIONS 

To  substantiate  my  findings  that  a  U.S. 
financed  political  poll  was  taken  in  South 
Vietnam  before  the  elections  and  was  shown 
only  to  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  for  his 
obvious  self-interest,  I  demanded  that  the 
SUte  Dept.  declassify  letters  to  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  Chairman  Thomas 
Morgan  from  David  Abshlre,  State  Dept. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions. I  then  released  the  contents  of  these 
letters  to  prove  that  the  U.S.  Is  still  engaged 
in  the  kind  of  subterfuge  that  was  chroni- 
cled In  the  Pentagon  Papers — in  this  in- 
stance, the  behlnd-the  scene  American  in- 
volvement In  South  Vietnam  politics. 

As  the  direct  result  of  my  Investigation,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  held  hearings  to 
gather  more  Information  on  the  role  the  U.S. 
played  in  the  South  Vietnamese  elections.  We 
sought  answers  to  my  Resolutions  of  Inquiry 
(H.  Res.  632  and  638)  which  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  provide  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  with  all  communications  con- 
cerning the  election. 

However,  not  until  the  announcement  that 
I  had  sworn  testimony  from  persons  who  had 
participated  in  the  poll-taking  did  the  State 
Dept.  admit  it  had  conducted  these  opinion 
sun-eys. 

The  extent  and  character  of  this  obviously 
partisan  U.S.  Involvement  in  the  offensive 
no-contest  Vietnam  election  debases  the  Im- 
mense sacrifice  of  American  lives. 

FORCES    tTNITE    TO    BATTLE    DRtTG    ABUSE 

Recently,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  address 
a  two-day  drug  seminar  sponsored  by  Hofstra 
University  in  conjunction  with  North  Shore 
Hospital  and  Cornell  University  Medical 
Center. 

Today,  drug  addiction  is  a  national  dis- 
aster that  calls  for  nothing  less  than  crisis 
intervention  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  struc- 
ture of  social  order  In  our  nation.  We  can 
no  longer  delude  ourselves  with  rhetorical 
blame-fixing.  It  Is  time  for  health  and  edu- 
cational institutions  to  seek  constructive  and 
workable  solutions  to  this  problem  of  shatter- 
ing magnitude. 

Our  young  people  are  ahead  of  their  elders 
in  recognizing  the  health  hazards  of  tobacco 
and  cyclamates.  They  warn  drug  abusers  to 
steer  away  from  amphetamines  with  the 
slogan  "speed  kills",  yet  teachers  and  parents 
still  resort  to  pious  preachings.  For  example, 
moralizing  about  marijuana  has  been  un- 
persuasive  In  the  absence  of  firm  scientific 
evidence.  More  research  Is  needed  in  this  en- 
tire area  of  so-called  "soft"  drugs  to  sub- 
stantiate rational  arguments.  Our  business 
and  industrial  leaders  must  deal  with  drug 
abuse  in  a  responsible  manner  by  channelling 
addicts  Into  rehabilitation  programs.  The 
challenge  facing  us  here  and  throughout  the 
irntion  Is  one  that  mtist  be  met  by  a  com- 
plete and  cooperative  response  on  the  part 
of  professionals  In  the  fields  of  health  and 
education,  from  the  private  sector  and  from 
all  possible  community  resources. 

Preservation  op  Udall's  Cove  Assttred  as 
City  Maps  Acquisition 
The  preservation  of  Udalls  Cove,  fertile 
salt  marsh  estuary  on  Little  Neck  Bay,  as  a 
spawning  ground  and  habitat  for  native 
wildlife  is  now  virtually  assured.  I  have  been 
working  for  some  time  with  conservationist 
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groups  and  environmental  agencies  to  effect 
a  permanent  plan  for  these  valuable  wet- 
lands. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  NYC  Parks  Ad- 
ministrator August  Hecksher  has  informed 
me  the  city  will  acquire  the  remaining  33 
acres  of  available  land  on  the  Queens  side  of 
the  cove  for  a  wildlife  sanctuary  (58  acres 
are  In  Nassau) .  The  result  of  this  coopera- 
tive action  Is  a  major  milestone  towards  the 
perpetuation  of  our  open  spaces  for  future 
generations  of  New  Yorkers. 
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AMTRAK 


President's  Veto  of  Child  Care  Bill  a  Big 
Disappointment 

A  big  disappointment  to  me  of  the  last 
session  was  the  President's  perplexing  veto 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  con- 
tinue, through  fiscal  1973,  the  nation's  es- 
sential anti-poverty  programs. 

The  two-year  extension  package,  as  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  included  the  Innovative 
Child  Development  Program  to  provide  $2 
billion  for  comprehensive  day  care  services 
(education,  health,  nutrition)  for  more  than 
one  million  pre-school  youngsters.  The  Pres- 
ident's veto  was  a  devastating  blow  to  the 
initiative  of  poor  families — and  especially 
working  mothers — who  had  hoped  to  achieve 
economic  Independence  and  upward  mobility. 

on,    DRILLING    leases    STILL    A    THREAT 

I  am  becoming  Increasingly  concerned  that, 
despite  the  outcry  by  Atlantic  states  repre- 
sentatives and  senators  and  their  demand  for 
a  moratorium  on  all  leasing  plans,  Interior 
Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  is  insistently 
supporting  private  off-shore  drilling  rights. 

I  was  dismayed  to  learn  that  he  had  con- 
ducted yet  another  briefing  on  the  Adminis- 
tration's plans  to  consider  such  leases  while 
the  House  and  the  Senate  have  before  them 
bills  seeking  a  two-year  stay  on  any  such 
action,  subject  to  the  outcome  of  a  complete 
study  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
As  chairman  of  the  bi-partisan  ad  hoc  con- 
gressional committee  investigating  this 
threat  of  indiscriminate  oil  drilling.  I  intend 
to  ask  my  colleagues  to  press  for  the  earliest 
possible  consideration  of  our  bills. 

CONSUMEa    RECORD    WINS    TOP    MARKS 

My  voting  record  on  consumer  Issues  dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  Congress  has  been 
praised  by  the  Consumer  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica, prestigious  national  coalitions  of  con- 
sumer groups.  Singled  out  were  by  votes  to 
create  a  federal  Consumer  Protection  Agen- 
cy; to  establish  a  select  House  committee  to 
make  an  In-depth  study  of  the  country's  en- 
ergy resources;  to  continue  provisions  to  ex- 
tend legal  aid  services  to  many  more  disad- 
vantaged persons. 

The  entire  NY  State  Delegation,  of  which 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Steering  Committee, 
was  given  high  marks  by  the  Federation  for 
strong  support  of  consumer  legislation.  I  am 
hopeful  that  in  the  coming  months  we,  in 
Congress,  will  enact  these  and  other  impor- 
tant consumer  measures  as  necessary  steps 
toward  readjusting  our  national  priorities. 

RENT    CONTROL    HIKES    UNDER    SCRUTINY 

The  New  York  City  Congressional  delega- 
tion reacted  swiftly  and  efficiently  to  the 
Price  Commission's  recent  announcement 
that  rents  charged  for  controlled  apartments 
In  NYC  would  be  permitted  to  Increase  by 
7.5%  and  stabilized  rents  would  be  allowed 
to  rise  13 '"o  while  increases  elsewhere  In  the 
nation  would  be  limited  to  2.5%. 

The  Immediate  response  by  Congress  was 
to  pass  an  amendment  to  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  which  prevents  the 
Price  Commission  from  singling  out  rent- 
regulated  units  for  special  treatment  while 
wage  Increases  are  held  to  5.5%. 

Despite  tlie  new  laws,  the  commission  has 
failed  to  carry  out  this  new  provision.  I  have 
called  upon  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  oversight  hearings  and 
have  been  assured  these  will  be  held. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  1.  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  long 
time  our  railroad  system  has  been  sick. 
Service  has  been  deteriorating  and  trains 
have  been  taken  out  of  service. 

In  an  effort  to  maintain  skeleton  pas- 
senger service  between  key  cities,  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  was  enacted 
and  Amtrak  was  established. 

But  is  Amtrak  the  answer  to  our  prob- 
lem? Not  so  in  the  opinion  of  Lem  Kaer- 
cher,  editor  of  the  Ortonville  Independ- 
ent in  our  Minnesota  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District. 

Lem  is  a  railroad  enthusiast.  He  has 
been  one  since  he  "rode  the  rods"  as  a 
young  man. 

Recently,  he  took  a  sentimental  jour- 
ney to  Florida  with  his  family. 

Tliis  is  what  he  had  to  say  about  that 
trip: 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Dear  Friends,  One  and  All:  Amtrak!  What 
is  it?  It  is  America's  first  nationwide  passen- 
ger rail  system. 

When  President  Nixon  signed  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act,  It  gave  Amtrak  the  re- 
sponsibility of  managing  the  coxzntry's  inter- 
city rail  network,  which  started  May  1,  1971. 

Witli  son  Jim  and  his  family,  we  made  res- 
ervations to  ride  an  Amtrak  train  from  Chi- 
cago to  Miami  Beach,  thinking  It  would  be 
an  experience,  and  something  different  for  a 
change. 

And — It  was! 

But  never,  never  again! 

We  boarded  the  10-car  train  at  11  o'clock 
Monday  night  and  soon  learned  that  there 
were  fewer  than  100  persons  aboard — not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  they  led  you  to 
believe  you  had  to  have  reservations,  well  In 
advance. 

"Thinking  that  the  train  would  be  "super" 
In  all  respects  from  the  passenger  trains  of  a 
few  years  ago,  we  were  so  disappointed  to  find 
It  one  of  the  dirtiest  trains  we  have  ever 
ridden  on. 

And,  If  all  Amtrak  trains  are  like  the  one 
we  rode,  I  predict  they  are  doomed  to  fall. 

Amtrak  selected  the  best  1200  cars  In  the 
country  out  of  3.000  passenger  cars  former- 
ly In  service.  All  are  stainless  steel. 

But  not  a  window  on  the  train  had  been 
washed. 

You  couldn't  see  out  of  a  single  window, 
not  even  the  dome  car. 

And  the  track,  especially  from  Chicago  to 
Indianapolis,  was  the  roughest  I  think  I've 
ever  ridden  over.  Jim  and  family  had  a  com- 
partment while  I  had  a  slumber  coach  in  the 
same  car. 

Having  read  the  evening  Chicago  Tribune, 
I  rapped  on  their  door,  but  got  no  answer. 
Was  going  to  give  them  the  paper  to  read. 

I  awoke  Tuesday  morning  to  discover  they 
were  in  a  compartment  to  the  far  end  of  the 
car.  They  had  not  slept  a  wink  all  night. 
Their  first  compartment  was  too  hot  and  the 
train  crew  could  not  shut  off  the  heat,  so 
moved  them  to  another  room,  and  later  to 
still  another — three  times  that  night — and — 
when  I  finally  located  them,  their  door  was 
wide  open — again,  too  hot! 

Talk  about  Amtrak ! 

I,  for  one,  never  want  to  hear  about  it 
again. 

What  an  experience ! 

The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  for  it  that 
was  good,  was  the  food.  It  was  par  excellent. 

The  train  was  two  hours  behind  time,  but 
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Instead  of  making  up  time,  like  trains  strove 
to  do  years  ago,  we  continued  to  lose  time. 

Jim  and  family  got  off  at  Orlando,  Wednes- 
day morning,  to  enjoy  Disneyland,  while  I 
continued  on  to  Miami,  finally  arriving  at 
3  o'clock  that  afternoon. 

As  much  as  I  love  the  rails  and  would  love 
to  see  Amtrak  succeed,  they  will  soon  be 
finished — UNLESS  they  comply  with  many 
of  their  promises,   some  of  which   include; 

Cleaner  and  better  trains  than  In  tlie  past; 

Attentive,  courteous  personnel,  mere  so 
than  la  the  past; 

Running  trains  on  schedule; 

Catering  to  every  passenger,  as  though  he 
ow  -.eci  the  train.  Etc.,  etc. 

It  just  may  be  that  the  trains  running  to 
the  coast  are  better  patroniz-d — that  they 
are  cleaner — and  that  the  personnel  is  hap- 
py and  jovial — not  like  incurnersi  I  don't 
know.  For  the  sake  cf  Amtrak,  we  hope  so! 
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POLITICAL  STRATEGY  HELPS  SHAPE 
ADMINISTRATIONS  PESTICIDE 
BILL 


Senator  Is  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on      being  too  weak.   This  would   eaii<;p   c«,. 

Z  T  ,^*'f5  P°""t'°"  ^nd  is  the  front-run-      problems  for  the  S?isid*nt  fn  farm  stat^"^ 

ner  for  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomlna-  The  important   thing   for  officials  of  ^s 

..\\,    ..  environmental     agency    to    remember     vr. 

We  have  got  to  stop  this  game  of  political      Cohen  says,  is  that  "the  White  Hou^  f!r^ 

one-upmanshi_p  going  on  regarding  the  en-     live  with  the  House  bill." 

Mr.  Cohen  acknowledges  that  "the  en- 
vironmentalists will  strongly  object  to  the 
lack  of  further  hearings,"  but  this  should 
cause  no  concern  since  "thev  will  not  for 
the  most  part,  be  voting  for  the  President" 
Since  the  House  bill  is  "an  improvement 
over  the  present  law,  we  can  disregard  anv 
objections  based  on  the  fact  that  we  did 
not  get  all  we  had  asked  for,  Mr.  Cohen 
writes. 

Should  Democrats  from  nonfarm  states 
attack  the  bill  as  too  weak,  Mr.  Cohen  says 
the  Administration  can  counter  by  charginjr 
"they  are  antlfarmer  and  thus  want  to  put 
too  many  unnecessary  restrictions  on  the 
American  farmer."  or  "thev  are  putting  their 
own  political  Interest  ahead  of  the  environ- 
ment by  demandinp  a  stronger  bill  when 
they  know  that  the  House  will  not  go  alone 
with  them  and  therefore  they  are,  in  effect 
killing  the   bill." 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  1.  1972 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Saturday.  January  22,  1972,  there  ap- 
peared an  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
which  I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  of 
considerable  interest. 

It  discussed  the  extent  to  which  the 
present  administration  is  willing  to  com- 
promise its  desire  for  sound  long-term 
legislation  to  control  pesticides,  for  the 
sake  of  short-term  political  gains. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  President's  need 
for  "legislative  victories "  in  an  election 
year  and  the  administration's  decision  to 
ignore  the  strong  objections  of  concerned 
environmentalists  because  "they  will  not, 
for  the  most  part,  be  voting  for  the 
President." 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  very  well 
aware  that  this  is  an  election  year,  and 


vlronment,"  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  said  with  some 
heat.  It  was  impossible,  he  added,  to  make 
rational  decisions  on  what  were,  after  all, 
technical  questions  while  "this  kind  of  non- 
sense went  on." 

A    DIFFERENT    VIEW 

It  is  evident  from  his  strategy  statement 
that  Mr.  Cohen  does  not  share  Mr.  Ruckel- 
shaus's  desire  to  make  the  environment  a 
nonpartisan  issue.  He  circulated  the  state- 
ment, on  the  stationery  cf  the  administrator, 
at  a  briefing  here  Jan.  12  of  the  agency's  10 
regional  administrators.  He  told  them,  ac- 
cording to  one  participant.  "I  will  be  spend- 
ing part  of  my  time  working  for  the  pre-elec- 
ticn  of  the  President." 

And  he  reminded  them  in  the  memo  that 
"the  President  i.s  in  an  election  year  and 
needs  some  legislative  victories."  To  get  ac- 
tion, he  said,  in  one  place,  the  Administration 
is  willing  to  accept  weakening  amendments, 
for  example,  en  the  pesticide  bill,  in  order  to 
mollify  the  bill's  opponents  and  help  elect 
the  President  and  Republican  candidates  for 
the  House  and  Senate. 

Most  instructive  and  extensive  (five  pages) 
is  Mr.  Cohen's  strategy  on  the  pesticide  bill. 
This  is  a  hot  issue  in  the  Middle  Western  and 
Southern  farm  states,  which  are  heavily  rep- 
resented in  the  Sei.ale  and  House  agriculture 
committees. 

TOtGU.     WITH    LOOPHOLES 

The  Administration  sent  a  draft  bill  to 
Congress  early  last  year.  It  was  regarded  as 
tough,  even  by  environmental  groups,  al- 
though they  thought  it  had  some  loopholes; 
the  House  committee  weakened  it  consider- 
ably, and  its  version  was  passed  by  the  House 
in  November.  The  Senate  committee  held 
brief  hearings,  and  then  decided  to  wait  until 
it  got  the  House  bill  before  going  ahead. 

In  his  paper.  Mr.  Cohen  says  that  the 
agency  must  decide  whether  to  seek 
stiffening  amendments  in  the  Senate,  and 
then  consult  with  John  Whltaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's environmental  aide,  "In  order  for 
EPA.  to  ascertain  the  degree,  if  any.  of 
dexibillty    which    this    agency    will    have    in 


ABUSE  OF  THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  A  LI- 
CENSE TO  PRACTICE  LAW 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  practicing 
law  for  a  fee  is  not  a  right.  It  is  a  privi- 
lege, conditioned  upon  support  of  the 
Constitution,  the  common  law,  and  the 
continuing  obligation  of  each  lawyer  as 
an  oflRcer  of  the  court  which  every  at- 
torney is. 

Persons  who  abuse  the  privilege  should 
have  it  suspended.  If  the  abuse  continues 
they  should  be  disbarred.  Such  a  person 
is  Attorney  William  Kunstler  who  has 
disgraced  the  bar,  the  law  and  the  pro- 
fession so  blatantly,  so  contemptuously, 


dealing   with   the   Senate   committee." 
Once    the    Administration's    position    is     SO  publicly,  so  repeatedly  that  the  gen 
a  very  important  one  at  that.  But.  I  do     "soUdiiied."  Mr.  Cohen  writes,  the  agency's     eral    reaction    has    developed    inferring 
not  believe  that  we  should  turn  our  backs     spokesman  must  approach  key  Republican     that  the  bar  is  either  afraid  to  deal  with 

members  of  the  Senate  committee  and  also      the    Kunstlers,    or    indifferent     or    aca- 

those    farm    state    Republicans    up    for    re-      -• -  "'"'"cicut.    oi    apa 

election — Jack  Miller  of  Iowa.  Carl  T.  Curtis 
of  Nebraska.  Gordon  Allott  of  Colorado, 
James  B  Penrs  'ti  rf  Ka-  sa.s  a-.d  ClifTord 
P.  Hansen  of  Wyoming — as  well  as  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  the  seat  of  Karl  E. 
Mundt  of  South  Dakota,  who  is  retiring. 

TWO    DEMOCRATS     NAMED 

Thereupon,    Mr.    Cohen     continues,     the 
agency    should     approach     two    Democratic 


on  an  increasingly  important  problem, 
the  regulation  and  control  of  dangerous 
pesticides,  simply  because  it  would  be 
poUtically  expedient  to  do  so. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  i-ecent  pub- 
licity that  this  issue  received  in  the  Times 
will  have  an  effect — a  constructive  effect 
on  the  final  outcome  of  the  pesticide  con- 
trol bill  in  the  Senate. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  leg 


thetic,  which  is  about  the  same  thing. 
Recently  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Kunstler 
made  it  clear  all   over  again.   He  de- 
claimed: 

I  hate   the  law.   The  Judicial   decree  has 
replaced  the  assassin,  etc. 


islation,  I  insert  at  this  point  the  article     Senators,  Herman  e.  Taimadge  of  Georgia, 


in  the  Record  for  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion: 

PoLmcAL   Strategy    Helps    Shape    Adminis- 
tration's Pesticide    Bill 

(By  E.  W.  Kenworthy) 
Washington.  January  21. — Howard  A.  Co- 
hen, who  handles  Congressional  affairs  for 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  has 
put  together  political  strategy  for  the  admin- 
istration on  some  controversial  environmen- 
tal bills. 

Mr.  Cohen's  confidential  memorandum  has 


chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  and 
James  B.  Allen  of  Alabama,  chairman  of  the 
subcoiTunittee  dealing  with  pesticides.  "In 
an  effort  to  quickly  and  quietly  resolve  any 
differences  prior  to  the  bill  coming  to  a  vote 
In  the  full  committee  where  there  sit  two 
announced  Democratic  challengers  to  the 
President — McGovern  and  Humphrey." 

Although  the  Administration  insisted  on 
reopened  hearings  in  the  house  on  Mr. 
Muskle's  water  pollution  bill  last  month, 
Mr.   Cohen  says,   "any   further  hearings  on 


This  man  should  be  disbarred  with- 
out further  delay  for  he  willfully  and  re- 
peatedly disgraces  the  honorable  profes- 
sion of  the  law. 

In  this  connection  I  recommend  the 
reading  of  James  J.  Kilpatricks  column 
in  tonight's  Washington  Star.  How  much 
longer  is  the  organized  bar  to  tolerate 
this  abuse  of  the  lawTer's  privilege? 

The  article  follows: 

Fallacy  op  Radical  Left's  Twisted 
Reasoning 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatricki 
Pittsburgh. — We    touch   gloves.    It   is   ex- 


^^ v.,..„,.....„u.awuu^.  u^s  ^^^    [pesticide)    bill   ought   to  be  avoided.          ^^     , 

leaked  from  Capitol  Hill  and  is  causTn^some  ^""'^^  ^^^^  '^°"''^  P"^  ^'^^    °"  ^^^  ^pot  In  P^ctel  of  antagonists  before  they  come  out 

glee  among  Democrats  because  onUtwoXs  I'^^'if  *°  '^^^^'"^  ^^^  ^""^'^  ''"^  °'-  attacking  fighting_a    easpoon  of  harmony  to  cool  ap- 

ago  at  a  news  conference  Wiinftmn  i^l.^^l  *^^  "°"se  bill  as  being  too  weak."  proaching  discord.  For  a  few  moments,  back- 

hlus.\'hrhTa^oTt;\"e'nv7ronrn°ar^tt:  '—  -  ciLmstances"  ^^^f ^Buckle?  no!  m^tl  'T  TV^^i^T^  °' 

Sn\%o!rtlcs°'"wifh"iren^:iro"n^::'^^^f  ••  7"r.'i.^'='-"'-*^"^--"  ^^  -'^"--'  '-p"^i^'carru^rare:^^nT:o^rd^": 

piaying  politics  with  the  environment.  The  "should  E.P.A.  attack  the  pesticide  bUl  as  bate  begins. 


February  1,  1972 


This  Is  our  third  match.  We  met  at  Van- 
derbilt.  two  or  three  years  ago;  we  tangled 
later  on  at  Oklahoma.  Now  It  is  Pittsburgh, 
in  the  university's  little  Jewel  of  an  audi- 
torium. In  this  corner,  William  Kunstler — 
lawyer,  defender  of  the  poor,  counsel  to  the 
Movement.  And  on  your  right,  the  Southern 
Journalist,  conservative  columnist  and  self- 
styled  Whig:  Me. 

"Resolved,  that  decisions  of  the  Warren 
Court  have  tended  to  protect  criminals  at 
the  expense  of  law-abiding  citizens  and  of 
society  in  general." 

The  affirmative  goes  first  In  these  sawdust 
affairs,  and  the  rule  is  to  paw  twice  at  the 
question  before  seeking  a  hold.  Thus  a  small 
tribute  to  Kunstler:  A  dedicated  lawyer.  The 
adjective  Is  noncommittal.  Kunstler  knows  it. 
Then  a  suggestion  that  lawyer  and  newspa- 
perman, disagree  though  they  may  on  par- 
ticular opinions,  share  a  respect  for  the  law 
Itself.  For  my  own  part.  I  say.  before  tackling 
Miranda  v.  Arizona.  "I  love  the  law."  Twen- 
ty minutes  later  it  is  Kunstler's  turn. 

"I  hate  the  law."  he  begins,  and  he  tracks 
his  leonine  head  around  the  balconies,  cold- 
eyed,  a  twin  battery  of  five-inch  guns.  He 
drops  the  words  as  heavily  as  shells:  "I  hate 
the  law." 

"I  know  the  law,"  says  Kunstler.  "It  Is 
used  to  oppress  those  who  threaten  the  rul- 
ing class.  The  Judicial  decree  has  replaced 
the  assassin  ...  I  remain  a  lawyer,  I  stay 
with  the  law,  only  because  the  law  Is  ma- 
neuverable.  It  can  be  manipulated.  But  in 
the  future?" 

Kunstler  leaves  the  question  hanging.  He 
recalls  what  Fidel  Castro  once  said  in  a  great 
speech:  "I  thought  the  law  could  be  used 
in  order  to  change  the  system.  I  found  it 
could  not  be  so  used  in  Cuba,  and  therefore 
I  went  into  the  Sierra  Maestra." 

The  debate,  as  it  turned  out,  collapsed  in 
misjoinder.  In  Kunstler's  view,  the  Warren 
court  "did  nothing  for  Individual  liberties." 
Whatever  it  might  have  built,  in  any  event, 
was  now  being  dismantled  by  the  court  un- 
der Burger.  Those  "two  new  constitutional 
subver.'-.ives."  Powell  and  Rehnquist.  would 
complete  the  Job.  Tlie  Miranda  rule  already 
lay  in  ruins,  the  prohibition  against  self-in- 
crimination had  been  further  abridged,  the 
protections  of  habeas  corpus  were  being  de- 
stroyed. 

The  particxilar  cases  and  opinions  to  one 
side,  it  was  Kunstler's  acid  view  of  the  law 
Itself  that  set  In  motion  an  uneasy  train  of 
thought:  "I  despise  the  law:  I  loathe  the 
law."  To  Judge  from  a  recent  article  In  the 
Washington  Post,  it  is  a  view  widely  shared 
by  Movement  lawyers. 

"Tbe  System  must  be  changed."  That  is 
their  first  premise.  "The  System  cannot  be 
changed  successfully  by  law.  That  is  their 
second.  Therefore,  goes  the  syllogistic  con- 
clusion, the  Svst€m  must  be  changed  by 
otber  than  lawful  means. 

The  monstrous  fallacy  of  the  Movement's 
twisted  reasoning  ought  to  be  exposed.  In 
tiie  name  of  restoring  liberty,  in  the  name  of 
ei;ding  onpresslon.  the  Radical  Left  would 
have  us  change  from  a  society  based  on  law — 
to  what?  To  a  socletv  of  no  law?  Or  to  a  so- 
ciety of  feir  law?  If  the  rule  of  law  Itself 
should  be  despls-ed.  whv  should  we  then  love 
the  law  of  Mr.  Justice  Kunstler?  Yet  a  society 
of  no  law  is  no  society:  it  is  no  more  than 
a  tiini^le.  ruled  bv  brrtlsh  beasts. 

To  love  the  rule  of  law  Is  not  to  minimize 
its  imoerfecticns.  These  abound.  But  to  sup- 
pose that  human  liberty  can  survive  without 
social  order  is  to  suppose  the  impossible.  We 
debate  this  night,  he  and  I.  because  there  Is 
law — law  that  frees,  law  that  restrains.  To 
bate  the  law  Is  to  hate  the  freedom  It  secures. 
Out  of  the  poisoned  spring  of  such  hatred, 
only  tyranny  can  flow. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  RIGHT  TO  OWN  GOLD 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
monetary  system  of  today  is  not  a  natural 
growth,  as  was  the  old  international  gold 
standard,  but  is  an  arbitrary  and  artifi- 
cial scheme  developed  by  monetary  bu- 
reaucrats, the  governmental  equivalents 
of  those  who  developed  urban  renewal, 
agricultural  price  supports,  and  the  war 
on  poverty. 

These  bureaucrats,  of  course,  differed 
among  themselves.  Some  wanted  incon- 
vertible paper  currencies  free  to  fluctuate 
in  the  foreign  exchange  markets  and 
"managed"  by  each  coimtry's  own  bu- 
reaucrats, solely  in  accordance  with  the 
"needs  of  its  domestic  economy."  Others 
wanted  "exchange  stability,"  which 
meant  fixed  values  for  each  currency  in 
relation  to  the  others.  One  of  them, 
however,  wanted  constant  convertibility 
of  his  country's  currency  by  any  holder 
into  a  fixed  weight  of  gold  on  demand. 
That  had  been  the  essence  of  the  tradi- 
tional gold  standard. 

The  gold  standard  demanded  a  certain 
responsibility  which  has  long  been  absent 
from  international  economics.  If  a  coun- 
try overexpanded  its  money  and  credit 
and  pushed  down  interest  rates,  it  imme- 
diately began  to  lose  gold.  This  forced  it 
to  raise  interest  rates  again  and  contract 
its  currency  and  credit.  A  deficit  in  bal- 
ance of  payments  was  quickly  and  almost 
automatically  corrected.  The  debtor 
country  lost  what  the  creditor  country 
gained.  Today,  this  is  not  the  case. 

In  an  important  article,  economist 
Henry  Hazlitt  notes  that: 

Despite  the  fact  that  no  immediate  agree- 
ment can  be  found  among  the  world's  mone- 
tary managers,  there  is  one  immediate  and 
indispensable  reform  that  all  who  believe  in 
a  basic  individual  freedom,  regardless  of  their 
specific  monetary  views,  should  be  able  to 
unite  on.  This  is  for  every  country  and  above 
all  the  United  States,  to  remove  the  prohibi- 
tion on  the  right  of  private  citizens  to  own. 
buy,  sell,  or  make  contracts  in  gold. 

Mr.  Hazlitt  points  out  that: 

If  the  prohibition  against  private  citizens 
holding  gold  were  removed,  the  consequences 
would  be  immediate,  and  they  would  not  be 
trivial.  American  citizens  would  have  a  ma- 
jor way,  prohibited  to  them  now.  of  protect- 
ing their  savings  against  the  further  ero- 
sion in  value  of  an  irredeemable  pxaper  dol- 
lar. 

Recently.  Prof.  Milton  Fried-nan  de- 
clared in  an  article  in  Newsweek  maga- 
zine that: 

The  nationalization  of  gold  "was  for  one 
purpose  and  one  purpose  only:  to  keep  pri- 
vate individuals  from  pr,7fiting  by  the  rise 
in  the  dollar  price  of  gold  that  the  govern- 
ment deliberately  engineered.  Private  hold- 
ers of  gold  were  required  to  turn  their  gold 
over  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  at  $20  67  an  ounce 
when  the  market  price  was  well  above  this 
sum. 

Professor  Friedman  declared  that: 

This  was  an  act  of  expropriation  of  private 
property    in    no   way   different    in    principle 
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from  Csistro's  nationalization  of  U.S.  owned 
factories  and  other  profjertles  without  com- 
pensation ...  As  a  nation,  we  do  not  have 
a  leg  to  stand  on  when  we  object  to  the.se 
acts  of  expropriation.  We  did  precisely  the 
same  thing  to  the  residents  of  the  U.S. 

The  gold  standard  may  not  be  perfect, 
yet  it  remains  the  only  alternati^'e  to  the 
irrational  and  unworkable  svstern  we 
have  today.  Mr.  Hazlitt  points  out  that: 

If  citizens  once  again  had  the  right  to  own 
gold,  gold  would  become  both  an  interna- 
tional money  cf  account  and  a  de  facto  in- 
ternational money,  whether  it  was  officially 
"monetized"  or  not. 

I  wish  to  share  Henry  Hazlitt's  article 
with  my  colleagues,  and  insert  it  into 
the  Record  at  this  time : 

The  Right  To  Own  Gold 
(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

The  dilemma  we  face  today  is  not  merely 
that  the  International  monetary  system  is 
drifting  into  more  and  more  disorder,  but 
that  no  agreement  can  be  found  among  the 
world's  monetary  managers,  or  even  among 
professional  economists,  regarding  what  a 
sound  monetary  system  ought  to  be. 

There  Is  ( 1 )  the  dispute  between  those 
who  advocate  some  sort  of  gold  st.indard  and 
those  who  want  gold  to  play  no  monetary 
role  whatever;  and  ( 2 )  the  dispute  between 
those  wlio  want  "flexible"  or  "floating"  rates 
for  national  currencies  and  those  who  want 
fixed  rates.  And  even  among  the  latter,  there 
is  no  agreement  on  precisely  what  the  vari- 
ous fixed  rates  should  be. 

But  there  is  one  immediate  ai.d  indispens- 
able reform  that  all  who  believe  in  a  basic 
individual  freedom,  regardless  of  their  spe- 
cific monetary  views,  should  be  able  to  unite 
on.  This  is  for  every  country,  and  above  all 
the  United  States,  to  remove  the  prohibition 
on  the  right  of  private  citizens  to  own.  buy, 
sell,  or  make  contracts  in  gold.  (Such  prohi- 
bitions, In  fact,  exist  mostly  In  Communist- 
controlled  countries,  such  as  Albania.  Bul- 
garia. Cuba.  East  Germ.iny.  Hungary.  Ru- 
mania and  the  USSR.  Exceptions  are  Cey- 
lon, India.  Libya,  Malaysia,  Mall  and  Rho- 
desia.) 

When  President  Roosevelt  announced  on 
March  6,  1933.  that  the  nation's  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  and  gold  certificates  would  no 
longer  be  convertible  into  gold,  nor  gold-bend 
obligations  paid  In  gold,  he  broke  the  explicit 
pledge  of  the  United  States  government,  and 
he  abrogated  private  contracts.  He  then,  with 
the  help  of  Congress,  made  it  Illegal  for  Amer- 
ican residents  to  hold  gold. 

The  real  culprits  were  declared  to  be  those 
who  had  taken  the  government  at  its  pledged 
word,  and  had  already  redeemed  some  of  their 
paper  money  in  gold.  They  were  ordered  to 
turn  back  the  gold  under  criminal  penalties 
for  failure. 

The  initial  excuse  was  that,  if  conversion 
continued  to  be  permitted,  the  government 
would  be  drained  of  its  gold  stocks.  But  as 
Milton  Friedman  and  other  economists  have 
pointed  out.  when  these  decrees  were  issued 
in  1933.  the  U.S.  gold  stock  was  higher  relative 
to  the  total  quantity  of  money  than  at  any 
time  since  the  Federal  Reserve  System  was 
established  in  1914. 

The  price  of  gold  was  fixed  in  early  1934  at 
$35  an  ounce  in  order  to  devalue  the  dollar 
relative  to  other  currencies  and  so  rai.se  the 
dollar  prices  of  American  farm  products  and 
other  exports.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  gold 
(plus  fears  of  the  intentions  of  Hitler's  Ger- 
many) produced  a  flood  of  gold  into  the  U.S. 
From  1934  to  1940.  the  U.S.  gold  stock  mr-re 
than  tripled. 

As  Prof.  Friedman  has  put  It.  this  "nation- 
alization" of  gold  was  for  one  purpose  and 
one  purpose  only:  to  keep  private  individuals 
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from  profiting  by  the  rise  In  the  dollar  price 
of  gold  that  the  government  had  deliberately 
engineered.  Private  holders  of  gold  were  re- 
quired to  turn  their  gold  over  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  at  S20.67  an  ounce  when  the  market 
price  was  well  above  that  sum.  This  was  a 
bare-faced  expropriation  of  private  property. 
Later,  when  at  Bretton  Woods  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  was  set  up  foreign  cen- 
tral banks  were  allowed  to  convert  their 
paper  dollars  Into  gold  at  $35  an  ounce;  but 
the  prohibition  against  American  citizens'  at- 
tempting to  do  so,  or  even  holding  gold  bul- 
lion of  any  kind,  was  continued. 

The  excuse  continued  to  be  that  if  Ameri- 
can citizens  were  allowed  this  right,  they 
might  drain  the  Treasury  of  so  much  gold 
that  it  could  not  fulfill  its  solemn  obligation 
to  convert  Into  gold  for  foreign  central  banks. 
But  now  that  the  United  States  government 
has  repudiated  and  defaulted  on  even  this 
pledge,  the  last  excuse  for  depriving  private 
citizens  of  the  right  to  own  or  hold  gold  has 
been  wlpyed  out. 

Congressman  Philip  Crane  (R.-Hl.)  has 
Introduced  a  bill  repealing  the  prohibition  on 
the  ownership,  purchase,  or  sale  of  gold  by 
private  Individuals.  It  Is  not  merely  the  ad- 
vocates of  an  eventual  return  to  the  gold 
standard  who  should  support  this  bill,  but 
everybody,  no  matter  what  his  monetary 
theories,  who  is  opposed  to  an  inexcusable 
restriction  on  individual   freedom. 

The  disparagers  of  the  gold  standard  have 
been  saying  for  year.s  that  gold  may  be  all 
very  well  for  wedding  rings  and  filling  teeth, 
but  that  there  is  no  reason  for  giving  it  a 
different  legal  or  economic  status  than  any 
other  metal  or.  for  that  matter,  any  other 
commodity. 

But  if  they  really  believe  this,  what  possi- 
ble excuse  can  they  give  to  Justify  prohibit- 
ing private  citizens  from  owning  it  and  trad- 
ing in  It,  as  they  are  free  to  own  and  trade 
In  platinum,  silver,  nickel,  copper,  iron, 
wheat,  cotton,  stocks  and  bonds?  Isn't  It 
about  time  American  law  ceased  treating 
gold  as  if  It  were  a  dangerous  drug  or  poi- 
son, equivalent  to  heroin  or  arsenic? 

If  the  prohibition  against  private  citizens 
holding  gold  were  removed,  the  consequences 
would  be  Immediate,  and  they  would  not  be 
trivial.  American  citizens  would  have  a  major 
way,  prohibited  to  them  now,  of  protecting 
their  savings  again.st  the  further  erosion  In 
value  of  an  irredeemable  paper  dollar. 

This  erosion  in  value,  it  must  be  em- 
phasized, Is  not  accidental;  It  Is  the  result 
of  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  recklessly  spending  far  beyond 
the  level  to  which  It  dares  to  tax,  financing 
Its  chronic  deficits  by  printing  more  fiat 
money,  making  this  fiat  money  the  sole  legal 
tender,  systematically  depreciating  the  value 
of  this  sole  legal  tender — in  brief,  systemati- 
cally swindling  its  own  people. 

The  real  pre.sent  reason  for  prohibiting  its 
citizens  from  owning  gold  is  precisely  to  pre- 
vent them  from  having  this  recourse  to  pro- 
tect their  savings  and  thereby  spoiling  the 
government's  game  of  continuous  swindle. 

Another  consequence  of  restoring  the  right 
to  own  gold  would  be  the  immediate  crea- 
tion of  a  really  free  gold  market,  here  and 
abroad.  (I  am  assuming  that  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury itself  would  neither  depress  nor  support 
the  market;  that  It  would  neither  buy  nor 
sell  gold,  but  simply  hold  on  to  its  present 
$10-blllion  gold  stock,  which  some  day  it 
will  need  desperately.) 

Once  free  gold  markets  came  into  exist- 
ence, the  price  of  gold  would  vary  from  day 
to  day  In  terms  of  national  paper  curren- 
cies. It  would  reaect  the  extent  of  their  de- 
preciation. But  gold  would  become  both  an 
international  money  of  account  and  a  de  fac- 
to international  money,  whether  it  was  of- 
ficially  "monetized"  anywhere  or  not. 

Exporters  and  investors  would  Insist  on 
being  paid  in  terms  of  gold.  International 
and  even  domestic  contracts — especially  long- 
term  contracts — would  be  made  increasingly 
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in  terms  of  gold,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
this  is  the  only  currency  that  anyone  would 
trust. 

And  when  this  practice  became  widespread, 
as  we  can  assume  it  would,  individual  gov- 
ernments would  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  put  their  currencies  back  on  a  gold  basis 
by  making  their  currency  unit  convertible  on 
demand  into  a  fixed  weight  of  gold.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  the  gold  standard  is  most  likely 
to  be  restored. 

It  may  be  doubted  that  a  true  gold  stand- 
ard will  ever  be  restored  by  an  elaborate  mul- 
tilateral International  agreement  among  gov- 
ernments, equivalent  to  a  new  IMP.  The  poli- 
ticians and  their  appointees,  the  central 
bankers,  will  want  to  perpetuate  the  power 
to  manage,  manipulate  and  debase  their  own 
currencies;  they  will  never  willingly  give  It 
up. 

The  gold  standard  may  fall  short  of  some 
imaginable  perfection,  but  Its  priceless  merit 
is  precisely  that  it  Is  the  only  alternative 
to  a  currency  governed  by  the  schemes  and 
caprices  of  the  politicians. 


THE  ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  A 
SEVERANCE  TAX  ON  KENTUCKY 
COAL 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Kentucky 
i5  emerging  as  the  Nation's  leading  State 
in  the  production  of  coal.  And  since  this 
mineral  resource  is  so  crucial  to  the  Na- 
tion's ever-increasing  energy  demand, 
there  is  nearly  universal  interest  in  the 
health  of  the  coal  mining  industry. 

Accordingly,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  a 
summation  of  an  important  study,  pub- 
lished in  January,  concerning  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  a  severance  tax  on  Ken- 
tucky's coal  mining  industry. 

This  study,  prepared  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Kentucky  General  Assembly's  In- 
terim Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
Revenue,  was  written  by  Curtis  E.  Harvey 
and  Philip  J.  Karst  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky's  Office  of  Business  Develop- 
ment and  Government  Services.  The  re- 
port was  published  by  the  Kentucky  Leg- 
islative Research  Commission. 

The  significant  finding  of  this  exten- 
sive and  well-documented  study  is  that — 

A  levy  on  coal  Is  feasible  and  could  produce 
substantial  amounts  of  revenue  without  un- 
due hardship  to  the  coal  Industry,  to  em- 
ployment, or  to  the  economy  of  the  regions 
that  support  It. 

The  authors  report  that  they  "found 
no  evidence  to  substantiate  the  frequently 
heard  allegation  that  a  severance  tax  on 
coal  would  spell  the  demise  of  the  indus- 
try or  for  the  regions  that  support  it." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  following 
simimary  in  the  Record: 

Summary  and  Conclusion 

This  study  examines  the  economic  Impact 
of  Imposing  a  severance  tax  on  Kentucky 
mined  coal.  The  need  for  this  study  arises 
from  the  intention  of  state  legislators  and 
executive  officials  to  propose  such  a  tax  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  additional  revenues. 
The  authors  of  this  study  were  not  asked  to 
adjudicate  the  fairness  or  wisdom  of  Impos' 
Ing  such  a  tax,  but  merely  to  examine  Its 
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economic  Impact.  They  were  asked  to  con- 
sider the  tax  as  a  given,  but  variable,  factor 
In  their  analysis. 

The  study  finds  that  a  levy  on  coal  u 
feasible  and  could  produce  substantial 
amoimts  of  revenue  without  undue  hardship 
to  the  coal  industry,  to  employment,  or  to  the 
economy  of  the  regions  that  support  it.  This 
prognosis  is  based  on  the  conclusion  that  in 
the  short  run,  the  demand  for  and  supply  of 
Kentucky  coal  are  insensitive  to  moderate 
tax  Induced  changes  in  price,  and  that  in  the 
long  run,  the  dynamic  growth  elements  of  an 
expanding  demand  will  offset  any  minor  short 
run  quantity  adjustments.  And  although 
the  demand  for  a  portion  of  Western  Ken- 
tucky's coal  appears  to  be  price  sensitive,  the 
Imposition  of  a  tax  would  probably  affect 
this  part  of  the  industry  only  slightly;  as  a 
consequence,  total  tax  revenues  would  prob- 
ably remain  unaffected. 

A  severance  tax  of  equal  burden  on  all 
mine  operators  In  Kentucky  would  necessar- 
ily have  to  be  a  tax  of  unequal  dollar  amounts 
per  ton  of  coal  mined — higher  for  Eastern 
than  for  Western  Kentucky.  Since  the  aver- 
age price  per  ton  of  coal  is  higher  in  the  for- 
mer, a  uniform  ad  valorem  (value)  tax  rate 
would  imply  a  higher  per  unit  tax  In  Eastern 
than  In  Western  Kentucky.  From  an  equity 
standpoint,  such  a  uniform  rate  Is  clearly 
preferable  to  a  single  per  unit  rate  which 
would  Impose  a  greater  hardship  on  the 
Western  part  of  the  state.  If,  however,  the 
principle  of  an  equal  tax  rate  Is  abandoned  In 
favor  of  an  unequal  rate,  then  the  study 
results  suggest  that  Eastern  Kentucky  could 
support  a  higher  ad  valorem  rate  than  West- 
ern Kentucky.  That  Is,  a  moderately  differ- 
entiated ad  valorem  tax  rate  could  be  used. 
Because  transportation  costs  enter  signifi- 
cantly into  the  delivered  price  of  coal,  a  sev- 
erance tax  represents  a  smaller  percentage  in- 
crease In  the  final  costs  to  users  than  its 
f.o.b.  mine  price  suggests.  Thus  the  fact  that 
the  actual  tax  rate  as  a  percent  of  the  deliv- 
ered price  of  coal  is  less  than  the  assessed 
rate  further  supports  the  conclusion  that  the 
demand  for  Kentucky  coal  is  essentially  in- 
sensitive to  moderate  changes  In  price. 

The  authors  of  this  study  found  no  evi- 
dence to  substantiate  the  frequently  heard 
allegation  that  a  severance  tax  on  coal  would 
spell  the  demise  of  the  Industry  or  of  the 
regions  that  support  it.  On  the  contrary, 
the  characteristics  of  the  demand  for  and 
supply  of  Kentucky  coal  are  such  that  prac- 
tically the  entire  burden  of  the  tax  would 
eventually  fall  in  the  form  of  higher  prices 
on  the  users  of  coal,  most  of  which  reside 
outside  the  Commonwealth.  Since  86  per- 
cent of  Kentucky's  coal  is  exported,  and  be- 
cause the  demand  for  this  coal  Is  rapidly 
expanding  and  Is  Insensitive  to  changes  In 
price,  the  frequently  noted  argument  that 
the  burden  of  the  tax  can  be  exported  is  es- 
sentially correct.  This  makes  a  severance  tax 
on  coal  appear  to  be  a  particularly  attractive 
source  of  revenue. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Februar^^l972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communi.st  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  .spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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WALL    STREET    JOURNAL    PRAISES 
HON.   WAYNE  ASPINALL 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OP    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uai-y  21,  1972,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
featured  a  front  page  story  about  our 
friend  and  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Colorado,  Wayne  Aspinall.  Since  the 
stoiy  relates  the  many  contributions  of 
this  dedicated  man,  I  think  that  it 
merits  the  attention  of  every  Member  of 
Congress  and  it  follows  my  remarks. 

More  of  the  Nation's  outdoor  resources 
have  been  protected  under  Wayne 
AsPiNALL's  leadership  than  during  any 
other  period  in  our  history,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  first  decade  of 
the  centiu'y  when  huge  areas  were  set 
aside  without  any  congressional  review. 

Wayne  Aspinall's  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  conservation  have  not  been 
limited  to  protecting  the  Nation's  most 
scenic  areas,  but  have  extended  into 
other  fields.  He  has  worked  long  and  hard 
to  conserve  and  develop  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  West  and  he  has  made 
many  contributions  to  the  wise  use  and 
development  of  other  natural  resource 
values. 

As  ix)inted  out  in  the  article  which 
follows,  Wayne  Aspinall  is  his  own  man. 
He  thinks  for  himself.  We  who  have 
worked  closely  with  him  are  impressed 
by  his  'unquestioned  integrity,  hard 
work,  and  mastery  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess." 

Wayne  Aspinall  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing legislators  of  the  House.  He 
loves  and  understands  the  legislative 
process.  This  body  has  been  his  profes- 
sion and  his  hobby.  No  one  works  harder 
for  the  people  of  the  Nation  and  for  his 
people  at  home.  Of  course,  he  is  power- 
ful, as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
indicates,  but  he  uses  that  power  in  the 
interest  of  all  of  the  people  of  the  coim- 
ti-y. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affaiis,  chaired  by 
Wayne  Aspinall,  since  coming  to  Con- 
gress 11  "a  years  ago.  For  me,  this  has 
been  a  pleasant,  educational,  and  re- 
warding experience.  I,  for  one,  am  glad 
that  our  Nation  has  a  man  of  Wayne 
Aspinall's  ability,  experience,  dedication, 
and  character  in  Congress. 

The  aforementioned  article  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  21,  19721 

U.S.    Presidents    Come    and    Go,    Bur    the 

Power  of  Representative  Aspinall  Persists 

(By  Dennis  Parney) 

Washington. — Wayne  N.  Aspinall  w.as  on 
his  high  horse. 

There  on  Lyndon  Johnson's  White  House 
desk  w;\s  a  proposal  urging  the  President  to 
invoke  an  obscure  law  called  the  Antiquities 
Act  of  1906  and  add  over  seven  million  acres 
to  the  national  park  system  by  flat.  Seven 
million  acres  without  going  through  Con- 
gress! Without  going  through  Congressman 
Wayne  N.  Aspinall!  Mr.  Aspinall  got  on  the 
horn. 

Set  aside  those  acres,  the  Democrat  from 
Western  Colorado  told  the  mighty  LBJ,  but 
he,  Mr.  Aspinall,  would  make  sure  Congress 
took  Its  sweet  time  about  appropriating  the 
money  to  administer  them. 
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Mr.  Aspinall,  a  crusty,  plain-talking  man, 
is  recounting  the  confrontation  from  a  big 
blue  leather  chair  in  his  office.  Well,  he  con- 
tinues, Mr.  Johnson  thought  things  over  for 
several  days.  Finally  the  President  said, 
"Wayne,  I  have  to  do  something.  I'm  going 
to  add  350,000  acres  Instead  of  7  million."  A 
smile  wrinkles  Mr.  Aspinall's  75-year-old 
face.  "And  then  he  said,  'What's  your  posi- 
tion on  that?'  " 

"And  I  (a  chuckle  from  the  blue  leather 
chair)  said:  'Still  you  don't  get  any  money.'  " 

Wayne  Aspinall  always  keeps  his  word.  His 
House  committee  Is  still  holding  up  some  of 
that  money.  It  would  be  exaggerating  to  say 
Mr.  Aspinall's  opposition  was  the  only  rea- 
son the  President  scaled  down  that  ambi- 
tious proposal  In  the  waning  days  of  his 
administration.  But  It  would  be  hard  to  ex- 
aggerate the  power  of  this  proud  and  prickly 
congressional  elder,  an  e.x-peach-grower  and 
ex-schoolteacher,  to  put  his  personal  stamp 
on  a  broad  range  of  environmental  legisla- 
tion. Presidents  come  and  go:  since  1958  Mr. 
Aspinall  has  remained  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

"I'M   NOT  a   national  FIGURE" 

That  makes  him  a  key  man  to  see  on  every 
national  park  proposal,  every  wilderness  pro- 
posal, every  one  of  the  giant  reclamation 
projects  that  generate  power  and  Irrigate  the 
West.  When  the  37  men  and  one  woman  of 
his  committee  gather  around  the  sweeping 
horseshoe-shaped  table  In  their  ornate  com- 
mittee room  (a  gold-framed  portrait  of  Mr. 
Aspinall  hanging  over  the  marble  fireplace), 
they  can  preserve  wilderness  or  exploit  It 
commercially,  dam  rivers  or  let  them  run 
wild,  settle  a  picayiuie  Indian  claim  or  give 
40  million  acres  of  federal  land  to  the  Elskl- 
mos  and  other  Alaskan  natives. 

For  all  this  power,  Mr.  Aspinall  remains 
little-known  outside  Colorado  and  anything 
but  a  lion  of  the  Washington  cocktail  circuit. 
His  life  revolves  around  work  and  family. 
He  was  deeply  shaken  when  Jxtlla,  his  wife 
of  49  years  died  in  1969:  he  married  a  grade- 
school  chum,  Essie  Best,  In  1970.  Essie,  In 
fact,  was  his  first  date  back  In  Palisade,  Col., 
early  In  the  century.  A  recent  social  column 
in  The  Washington  Star  reported  they  often 
spend  evenings  playing  gin  rummy  or  watch- 
ing television.  "I  know"  he  volunteers,  "I'm 
not  a  national  or  an  International  figure." 

No  matter.  Mr.  Aspinall's  congressional 
district  In  northern  and  western  Colorado, 
heavily  dependent  upon  mining,  logging  and 
ranching,  has  been  sending  him  to  Congress 
since  1948,  although  sometimes  by  narrow 
margins.  And  so,  in  what  one  critical  com- 
mittee member  calls  a  classic  example  of 
"the  ability  of  the  seniority  system  and  chair- 
men to  give  regions  and  Industry  an  unwar- 
ranted amount  of  power,"  Mr.  Aspinall  has 
risen  to  Influence — and  controversy. 

"Rep.  Wayne  Aspinall  has  demonstrated 
time  and  again  the  power  of  his  position  to 
influence  the  timing,  character  and  outcome 
of  almost  all  environmental  legislation,"  con- 
tends the  book  of  case  studies.  "Congress  and 
the  Environment,"  which  Is  authored  by  sev- 
eral academicians  and  published  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  Press.  And  "because 
of  his  particular  philosophy  and  outlook,  as 
well  as  his  close  alignments  with  various 
economic  Interests,  that  power  has  been  used 
almost  exclusively  In  a  negative  way." 

"dream  after  dream  dashed" 

Environmentalists  blame  Mr.  Aspinall  for 
"the  1984  clause"  In  the  Wilderness  Act. 
It  keeps  wUderness  areas  vulnerable  to  min- 
ing operations  until  midnight,  Dec.  31,  1983. 
He  was  for  a  dam  that  would  have  backed 
water  Into  Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  He 
was  against  a  big  redwoods  national  park. 
Almost  slnglehanded,  he  has  kept  the  Mining 
Law  of  1872  on  the  books,  despite  conten- 
tions that  It  Is  outmoded  and  envlronment- 
aUy  destructive.  He's  frankly  for  exploitation 
of  natural  resources.  He's  outspokenly 
against,  as  he  told  a  recent  convention  of 
big-dam  people,  "the  ecology  binge  as  prac- 
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tlced  by  the  lunatic  fringe  of  the  environ- 
mental movement." 

Says  environmental  militant  David  Brower: 
"We  have  seen  dream  after  dream  dashed  on 
the  stony  continents  of  Wayne  Aspinall." 

But  Mr.  Aspinall  draws  strong  praise  as 
well.  Congressmen  and  Senators  of  all  stripes 
cite  his  unquestioned  integrity,  hard  work 
and  mastery  of  the  legislative  process.  More 
surprisingly,  perhaps,  he  draws  some  praise 
from  arch-conservationists,  too. 

"You  have  to  give  this  guy  credit,"  volun- 
teers a  generally  critical  member  of  Mr. 
Aspinall's  committee.  "He's  never  gotten  him- 
self into  any  position  where  he  couldn't  be 
fiercely  Independent  and  totally  his  own  man. 
At  75.  he  puts  in  more  work  than  90 ^c  of 
the  members  of  the  House." 

The  1960s  saw  major  additions  to  the 
national  park  system  and,  of  course,  every 
addition  was  eventually  approved  and  later 
sponsored  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Aspinall's 
committee.  Further,  Mr.  .'\spinall  played  a 
strong  role  in  winning  House  approval  for 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act, 
a  mechanism  for  financing  additions  to  state 
and  national  park  systems.  All  In  all.  says  a 
baitle-scarred  conservation  lobbyist,  "we 
could  have  looked  a  hell  of  a  lot  stronger 
and  farther  (for  a  chairman)  and  done  a  hell 
of  a  lot  worse." 

Unquestionably,  Mr.  Aspinall  has  done  a 
lot  for  his  district  and  the  entire  West.  For 
example,  he  already  has  steered  through  Con- 
gress a  staggering  total  of  more  than  $5 
billion  worth  of  big-dam  authorizations- 
enough  dams  to  make  a  wilderness-lover 
shudder,  so  many  it  may  take  20  years  to 
build  them  all. 

NEITHER    villain    NOR    HERO 

Mr.  Aspinall  is  admitting  to  being  neither 
villain  nor  hero  as  he  sits  talking  In  his 
quiet  office.  Always  a  punctual  man  (he  used 
to  schedule  two-minute  appointments  at  odd 
times  like  3:42  and  10:53  until  secretaries 
dissuaded  him) .  he  has  set  aside  20  minutes 
for  this  Interview.  In  about  12  minutes,  how- 
ever, he'll  cut  things  off  with  a  cordial,  "Now, 
my  time  Is  up,"  Right  now,  though,  he's  talk- 
ing political  philosophy. 

He  sees  himself  as  a  balancer  of  conflicting 
Interests.  "All  people  generally  are  selfish. 
Some  are  destructively  selfish."  Every  group 
can  be  expected  to  try  to  legally  advance  its 
self-interest  Just  as  far  as  possible.  Somebody 
has  to  draw  the  line.  Mr.  Aspinall  sees  him- 
self as  that  somebody. 

"I've  Just  never  been  able  to  put  myself  In 
the  position  of  people  who  are  selfish  .  .  .  even 
to  the  p>olnt  of  locking  things  up  for  their 
own  selfish  Interests,"  he  says.  "Just  as  I've 
never  been  able  to  put  myself  in  the  position 
of  those  who  want  to  do  things  for  the  selfish 
interest  of  making  a  dollar.  So  I  find  myself 
out  of  step  with  the  extremists  on  all  sides 
of  this  Issue.  I'm  Just  not  an  extremist." 

Mr.  Aspinall's  definition  of  conservation 
remains  the  definition  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt: The  wise  use  of  resources.  He  believes 
resources  are  there  to  be  exploited,  though 
the  form  that  exploitation  takes  can  be  any- 
thing from  a  national  park  to  a  copper  mine. 
Increasingly,  though,  the  public  definition  of 
conservation  has  shifted  toward  the  preser- 
vation of  resources  In  the  form  of  wilderness, 
Mr.  Aspinall  defines  himself  as  a  "conser- 
vationist"— but  not,  emphatically,  as  a 
"preservationist." 

THE    GREAT    WILDERNESS    FIGHT 

lie  sees  the  latter  as  big-city  types  who 
want  to  set  aside  vast  areas  of  beautiful  coun- 
tryside to  play  upon — somebody  else's  coun- 
tryside. "I've  Just  never  been  able  to 
understand  how  you  could  play  at  somebody 
else's  expense  all  the  time,"  he  says.  His  palm 
slaps  down.  "How  you  could  protect  the 
ecology  at  somebody  else's  expense  all  the 
time."  Slap.  "How  you  could  have  the  good 
things  of  life  without  a  mutual  acceptance 
of  the  obligation  for  payment  for  those 
things." 

Politically,  the  new  breed  of  conservation- 
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Ists  have  drawn  their  strongest  support  from 
the  big  cities.  They've  had  more  support  in 
tile  White  House  than  in  Congress,  more 
support  in  the  Senate  than  the  House.  Their 
staunchest  foes  have  been  Eastern  Congress- 
men, acuteiy  sensitive  to  the  economies  of 
their  districts.  Traditionally.  Mr.  Asplnall's 
committee  has  reflected  these  Western,  com- 
msrcial  Interests.  And  Mr.  AspinaU.  a 
Westerner  with  what  a  friend  calls  "a  philo- 
sophical Identlflcation  with  the  committee." 
has  reflected  them  in  concentrated  form. 

Nowhere  was  this  more  evident  than  in  the 
great  wilderness  fight.  It  saw  Mr.  Asplnall's 
committee  block  wilderness  bills  for  years, 
despite  overwhelmlr.g  support  in  the  Senate 
and  prodding  from  two  Presidents. 

After  President  Kennedy  endorsed  the  con- 
cept, a  s'rong  wilderness  bill  rolled  through 
the  Senate  in  1961  by  a  "ote  of  78  to  8.  But 
Mr.  Asplnall's  committee  sat  on  the  bill  well 
into  1962.  finally  reporting  out  a  version 
that  wilderness  advocates  considered  worse 
than  no  bill  at  all.  Chairman  A.<;pinall  further 
infuriated  them  by  attempting  to  ram  this 
bill  through  under  a  parliamentary  procedure 
that  permitted  no  amendments  from  the 
House  floor,  where  prowilderness.  sentiment 
was  stronger  than  in  the  committee.  When 
Speaker  McCormack  denied  this  request, 
apparently  moved-  by  a  deluge  of  protesting 
letters  and  vitriolic  editorials,  an  angry  Mr. 
Aspinall  took  the  floor. 

"E.xtremists."  he  said.  ".  .  .  have  created 
an  atmosphere  which  makes  impossible  the 
enactment  of  any  wilderness  legislation  dur- 
ing this  Congress."  Then  he  went  home  to 
Colorado.  The  bill  was  dead  for  another 
session. 

MAKING    A    DEAL 

In  1963  another  strong  bill  breezed  through 
the  Senate  and  bogged  down  again  In  Mr. 
Asplnall's  committee.  The  preservationists 
struck  a  deal.  Tney  agreed  to  support  an 
Aspinall  bill  to  create  a  commission  to  review 
management  practices  on  the  nation's  public 
lands.  He  agreed  to  report  out  a  wilderness 
bill  and  permit  amendments  from  the  House 
floor.  In  1954  the  preservationists  finally  got 
their  bill.  Put  had  they  comoromised  too 
much  to  get  it? 

"In  hindsight."  says  former  Interior  Secre- 
tary Stewart  Udall.  "I  think  the  pro-wilder- 
ness people  gave  up  too  much,  and  that  he 
(Mr.  Aspinall)  really  shellacked  them  on  it." 

The  preservationists  had  begun  in  the 
1950s  by  seeking  55  million  acres  of  wilder- 
ness; they  got  9  1  million,  with  provisions  for 
possibly  getting  an  additional  5.5  million 
acres.  They  accepted  "the  1984  clause."  They 
had  favored  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill, 
which  empowered  the  President  to  designate 
additional  wilderness  areas  subject  to  con- 
gressional veT«:  the  final  version,  at  Mr.  As- 
plnall's lnsist.«nce.  reverses  the  process.  Any 
additions  will  have  to  run  the  congressional 
gaxmtlet. 

Mr.  Aspinall,  a  quintessential  man  of  the 
Congress,  thinks  that's  only  proper.  One  of 
his  proudest  boasts  is  that  he's  never  lost  a 
committee  bill  on  the  House  floor.  In  fact,  his 
only  defeat  of  that  kind  came  long  ago  In  the 
Colorado  legislature.  He  still  remembers  the 
margin:  three  votes  (He  had  it  won.  he 
muses,  then  the  lobbyists  got  to  somebody.) 

"Wayne's  an  old  schoolteacher."  says  one 
committee  member,  "and  for  years  he  ran  his 
committee  the  same  way."  Even  today,  for 
e.x.imple.  Mr.  Asplnall's  secretaries  write  it 
down  when  a  committee  member  cuts  a 
meeting  or  shows  up  tardy.  Mr.  Aspinall  ex- 
pects members  to  "do  their  homework."  Ke 
doesn't  like  dumb  questions,  and  he  ha,-  been 
known  to  snap  at  pi-ople  who  a-sk  them. 

So  the  committee  room  took  on  certain  as- 
pects of  an  unruly  classroom  a  few  years 
ago,  when  younger  Democratic  committee 
members  began  resisting  Mr.  Asplnall's  au- 
thoritarian way  of  running  things.  The  in- 
surgents were  members  of  the  liberal  House 
Democratic    Study    Group,    and    they    had 
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sought  seats  on  the  committee  because  the 
DSG  wanted  to  dilute  the  panel's  traditional 
conservation.  They  quickly  rubbed  Mr.  As- 
pinall the  wrong  way. 

"Wayne  thought  he  could  rids  roughshod 
over  them,  and  he  did."  says  a  Republican 
committee  member.  "I  used  to  feel  sorry  for 
them."  Conservatives  dubbed  the  newcomers 
the  Crazies.  But  before  long  the  Crazies  were 
plotting  revolution. 

Their  ringleader  was  Rep,  Phillip  Burton 
(D.  Calif.),  who  says  it  all  began  when  he 
made  the  mistake  of  going  to  the  rest  room. 

Mr.  Burton  was  trying  to  add  an  amend- 
ment to  a  bill  under  consideration  by  the 
committee.  Mr.  Aspinall  was  presiding  when 
Mr.  Burton  found  it  necessary  to  excuse  him- 
self. "My  amendment,"  he  says,  "was  deleted 
while  I  was  in  the  can.  .  .  .  That  was  the 
trigger  mechanism." 

A  BIPARTISAN   REVOLT 

Mr.  Burton  rallied  the  Democratic  liberals, 
and  the  liberals  then  approached  Republi- 
cans chafing  under  the  tight  rein  of  their 
minority  leader,  Rep.  John  Saylcr  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Republicans  accepted  the  Dem- 
ocrat's proposition:  join  forces  to  curb  both 
Mr.  Aspinall  and  Mr.  Saylor  and  to  authorize 
the  Republicans  to  hire  some  staff. 

The  result  was  a  series  of  changes  approved 
by  majority  votes  when  the  committee  orga- 
nized itself  for  the  92nd  Congress  last  Janu- 
ary. Subcommittee  chairmen  got  somewhat 
greater  independence  of  Mr.  Aspinall  in  the 
scheduling  of  hearings.  The  Republicans  got 
their  minority  staff.  And  no  longer  do  Mr. 
Aspinall  and  Mr.  Saylor  determine  the  dele- 
gations to  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tees: now  that's  up  to  the  respective  i>arty 
caucuses. 

Friends  of  Mr.  Aspinall  say  the  changes 
caught  him  by  surprise — and  hurt  him  pain- 
fully. But  committee  members  say  that  once 
he  realized  he  was  outvoted  he  offered  little 
resistance.  One  story  has  it  that  after  the 
votes,  an  embarrassed  insurgent  said:  "Now 
Wayne,  go  ahead  and  run  the  committee  as 
you  always  have."  To  which  Mr.  Aspinall  re- 
portedly replied:  "You  wrote  the  rules.  I'll 
abide  by  them." 

Rules  are  important  to  Mr.  Aspinall.  "I've 
always  believed  the  majority  has  a  right  to 
rule,"  he  says,  discussing  the  incident  in  his 
office.  "They  had  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
changes  and  inasmuch  as  this  was  their 
will  ...  I  abided  by  it." 

Then  he  looks  directly  at  his  visitor  and 
continues: 

"And  the  next  question  you  should  ask,  if 
you're  following  through,  is,  what  have  been 
the  results?  And  I  would  say,  a  slowdown.  A 
slowdown  in  the  work." 

"And  the  next  question  you  should  ask  Is, 
what  has  been  the  caliber  of  the  work?  And 
I  would  say.  no  better  than  it  was  before." 
(And  no  worse,  he  later  adds.) 

"You  cannot  have  a  lot  of  people  calling 
the  signals  and  still  have  the  dispatch." 

Other  committee  members  disagree  over 
Just  what  the  rule  changes  did  to  committee 
dispatch.  Ironically,  though,  they  generally 
agree  that  the  total  effect  on  committee  op- 
erations hasn't  been  very  dramatic. 

Mr.  Burton,  a  subcommittee  chairman,  has 
more  leeway  now,  and  Mr.  Aspinall  seems 
more  responsive  to  his  Democratic  committee 
memb?rs.  But  the  liberal  reformers  have  a  lot 
of  other  irons  in  the  fire,  and  those  careful 
attendanc?  records,  still  being  compiled  by 
Mr.  Asplnall's  secretaries,  find  them  among 
the  poorest  attenders  of  committee  meetings. 
The  best  attender  is  Mr.  Aspinall  and.  rule 
changes  or  not,  he  seems  very  much  In  charge 
of  th:n~s. 

"Still,  a  friend  worries  that  the  uprising 
disheartened  Mr.  Aspinall  and  wonders  if  he'll 
run  again  next  November.  "It's  a  different 
world  up  there  now,"  the  friend  says.  "It's 
Just  not  as  happy  a  world  as  it  was." 

Mr.  Aspinall  says  he'll  make  that  decision 
when  the  time  comes,  and  if  he's  disheart- 
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ened  he  Isn't  talking  about  it.  But  it  may  be 
that  he's  more  reflective  now.  Or  so  it  seems 
as  he  sits  looking  back  from  the  vantage 
point  of  that  big  leather  chair.  He  is  talkiUR 
about  mistakes  he  has  made. 

"I  would  say  with  regard  to  my  operating 
procedures  that  I  have  sometimes  been  too 
quick  with  administrators  in  government  and 
with  some  of  my  colleagues  ...  too  short  with 
them,"  he  says  thoughtfully.  The  old  school- 
teacher might  be  grading  himself.  "I'm  quite 
short  with  people  who  won't  do  their  home- 
work. In  other  words.  This  has  led  to  a  situa- 
tion where  people  haven't  quite  under- 
stood. .  .  ." 

Then,  a  minute  or  two  later  he  asks:  "Well 
is  that  about  it?"  And,  punctual  as  always! 
he  sees  his  visitor  to  the  door. 


PETER  G.  PETERSON.  NIXON'S 
•ECONOMIC  KISSINGER,"  NAMED 
SECRETARY  OP  COMMERCE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
administration  continues  to  move  closer 
an(3  closer  to  a  position  openly  in  favor 
of  one  world  government. 

The  latest  indication  of  this  growing 
shift  in  the  administration  public  pos- 
ture is  the  announcement  of  the  Presi- 
dent's choice  to  assume  the  role  of  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  a  position  left  va- 
cant by  the  resignation  of  Maurice  Stans 
to  become  fundraising  chairman  for  the 
President's  reelection  campaign. 

Peter  G.  Peterson^  Nixon's  choice  for 
the  Commerce  post,  has  been  called  the 
"economic  Kissinger."  He  has  served  the 
President  for  the  past  year  as  Presiden- 
tial Assistant  for  International  Economic 
Affairs  and  Executive  Director  of  the  new 
Council  on  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy. 

Peterson  also  serves  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  United  Nations  Associa- 
tion of  the  U.S.A.,  an  organization  that 
enjoys  prefei-ential  tax  status  while  actu- 
ally advancing  the  interests  of  a  quasi- 
nlien  government — the  United  Nations— 
Congressional  Record,  92d  Congress, 
second  session,  pages  1697-1699. 

Nixon  is  reported  to  have  said  that  this 
"experience — would  serve  him  well  at  the 
Commerce  Department,  the  top  U.S. 
agency  for  trade  and  other  business  af- 
fairs." 

The  news  article  does  not  indicate 
exactly  how  this  "experience"  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  world  economy 
would  benefit  a  man  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

I  include  a  related  news  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

(From  the  Evening  Star.  Jan.  28.  1972) 

Stans  Successor:    Peterson   Named  to 
Cabinet 

Peter  G.  Peterson,  a  native  of  Nebraska 
who  has  been  making  his  mark  in  the  busi- 
ness world  ever  since  he  got  out  of  college 
in  Chicago,  Is  the  new  secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

Peterson,  45,  succeeded  Maurice  Stans.  63, 
who  resigned  yesterday  to  become  fund- 
raising   chairman    for   President   Nixon's   re- 
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election  campaign.  Stans  served  in  a  similar 
capacity  in  Nixon's  1968  campaign. 

The  President  thinks  so  highly  of  Stans 
and  Peterson  that  he  personally  announced 
the  news  about  the  two  men  yesterday.  He 
also  announced  that  Peter  Flanlgan,  48,  a 
former  Wall  Street  Investment  banker  and  a 
White  House  aide  since  April  1969,  would 
succeed  Peterson  as  his  "economic  Kissin- 
ger." 

Peterson,  former  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  Bell  and  Howell  Co.  of 
Chicago,  has  l>Een  known  as  the  "economic 
Kissinger"  since  he  came  to  Washington  a 
year  ago  to  be  a  presidential  assistant  for 
international  economic  affairs  and  executive 
director  of  the  new  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy. 

He  was  referred  to  in  this  manner  because 
his  position  as  White  House  adviser  on  trade 
and  other  world  economic  matters  paralleled 
the  national  security  position  of  presidential 
adviser  Henry  A.  Kissinger. 

Nixon  said  that  Peterson's  experience  In 
this  field  would  serve  him  well  at  the  Com- 
merce Department,  the  top  U.S.  agency  for 
trade  and  other  business  affairs. 

He  said  that  Peterson  "will  be  able  as  sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  carry  on  many  of  the 
ideas  he  has  worked  on"  at  the  White  House. 

Peterson  told  reporters  he  planned  to 
spend  much  of  his  time  In  an  attempt  to 
make  American  business  more  competitive 
in  world  markets.  "Ultimately  how  we  fare 
in  the  1970s  and  1980s  will  depend  upon  our 
ability  to  compete."  he  said. 

Nixon  described  Stans  as  one  of  his  closest 
friends  and  said  he  had  "served  splendidly" 
as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

Peterson,  born  in  Kearney,  Neb.,  on  Jvine 
5.  1926.  was  graduated  summa  cum  laude 
from  Northwestern  University  in  1947.  In 
1951.  he  received  a  masters  in  business  ad- 
m'.nistration  with  honors  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

In  1952.  he  became  exectitive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Market  Facts,  a  Chicago  firm  special- 
izing In  marketing  counsel  and  product  re- 
search. 

The  following  year,  at  the  age  of  27,  he  be- 
came a  vice  president  and  then  general  man- 
ager of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  advertising 
firm  of  McCann-Erlckson. 

In  1958,  he  Joined  Bell  and  Howell  as  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  and  director.  Three 
years  later,  at  the  age  of  34,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  company  and  two  years 
after  that,  he  became  the  chief  executive 
officer. 

For  the  three  years  before  he  came  to 
Washington  In  \9i\.  he  served  as  both  chief 
executive  officer  and  chairman  of  the  board. 
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to  trace.  I  am  sending  a  letter  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, chairman  of  the  House  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee,  disavow- 
ing any  connection  with  this  piece  of 
legislaticai. 
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The  article  follows : 


CORRECTION  OF  THE  RECORD  ON 
RIEGLE  LEGISLATION 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF    MICHIG'.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1.  1972 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 27,  H.R.  12721  was  introduced  in  my 
name.  This  bill  would  provide  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  with  the  authority  to 
make  grants  to  States,  counties,  and  lo- 
cal coin  muni  ties  to  pay  for  up  to  one- 
half  of  the  costs  of  training  programs 
for  firemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  state  for  the  public  record 
that  I  did  not  Introduce  this  bill  nor 
did  any  member  of  my  congressional 
staff  authorize  its  introduction.  Somehow 
there  was  an  administrative  mixup  out- 
side my  oflflce  which  I  have  been  unable 


BUTZ:   BELIEVER  IN  AMERICA'S 
FARMER 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  Jerry  Fetterolf,  a  widely 
respected  agricultural  writer  for  the 
Wichita  Eagle  newspaper. 

Jerry  Fetterolf  is  known  and  respected 
by  farmers  throughout  Kansas  as  being 
able  to  separate  the  "grain  from  the 
chaff"  regarding  ne'As  concerning  agri- 
culture. His  keen  ability  to  get  the  "story 
behind  the  story  '  has  become  his  per- 
sonal trademark  in  agricultural  journal- 
ism. 

In  the  January  16  issue  of  the  Wichita 
Eagle  and  Beacon  newspaper,  Mr.  Fet- 
terolf wrote  an  in-depth  article  con- 
cerning the  new  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Dr.  Earl  L.  Butz.  Many  in  Wash- 
ington have  stated  that  Secretary  Butz 
has  the  toughest  job  in  Washington. 

It  is  obvious  to  anyone  interested  in 
agriculture  and  aware  of  "farm  politics," 
that  the  farm  "verdict"  on  the  Secre- 
tary's efforts  in  behalf  of  rural  and  small- 
town America  is  still  out.  However,  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  Elarl  Butz  has  be- 
come a  most  aggressive  and  enthusiastic 
spokesman  for  agriculture.  There  may 
be  disagreement  on  what  approaches  we 
should  take  to  improve  farm  income  in 
our  rural  areas,  but  I  think  we  should 
give  credit  where  credit  is  due  and  com- 
mend the  Secretary  on  recognizing  this 
need  and  making  a  personal  commit- 
ment to  revitalize  rural  and  smalltown 
America. 

At  the  time  of  Secretary  Butz  confir- 
mation hearings,  I  stated  we  need  a 
farmer,  a  fighter,  and  a  salesman  for 
agriculture.  In  a  very  short  time  since 
assuming  his  awesome  responsibilites. 
Secretary  Butz  has  proven  his  ability  as 
a  fighter  for  farm  interests  by  the  re- 
lease of  a  half  billion  dollars  in  agricul- 
ture fimds  and  in  announcing  new  in- 
novative programs  to  deal  with  depressed 
faiTO  conditions  and  overproduction. 

As  a  salesman.  Secretary  Butz  is  focus- 
ing national  attention  on  the  plight  of 
the  fanner.  His  recent  appearance  in  my 
congressional  district  before  the  Salina 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  testimony  to 
the  fact  he  takes  time  out  of  his  busy 
schedule  to  tell  the  farmer's  story  to 
both  urban  and  rural  citizens  across  our 
country. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  I  think  it  shows 
that  while  many  of  us  interested  in  ag- 
riculture may  have  differences  concern- 
ing policy,  that  our  new  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  a  concerned  activist  in 
behalf  of  the  farmer. 


(From   the  Wichita  Eagle  and  the  Beacon, 
Jan.  16,  1972] 

Butz:   Believer  in  America's  Farmer 

Eagle  Agriculture  Writer  Jerry  Fetterolf 
last  week  spent  two  days  with  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Earl  Butz  as  Butz  met  with 
farmers  and  stockmen  in  Denver,  Topeka  and 
Salina.  Here  is  his  analysis  of  Butz'  philoso- 
phies as  gleaned  from  an  exclusive  Interview 
and  an  examination  of  how  farmers  reacted 
to  the  controversial  secretary's  policies. 

Dr.  Earl  L.  Butz  has  no  illusions  about 
either  his  popularity  or  the  complexities  and 
frustrations  of  his  Job. 

He  admits  frankly  that  although  he  real- 
izes the  difT.culties  and  thankless  aspects  of 
the  position,  "I  Just  didn't  feel  like  I  could 
refuse"  the  appointment  by  President  Nixon. 

I  watched  and  listened  to  the  new  secretary 
through  three  speeches,  three  press  confer- 
ences, numerous  meetings  with  private  and 
public  individuals — and  sp?nt  nearly  an  hour 
In  private  conversation  with  him — during  the 
24  hours  he  spent  in  Kansas  and  Colorado 
Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

The  most  solid  Impression  Is  that  he  takes 
his  job  more  seriously  than  he  takes  him- 
self. He  h.is  a  fine,  quick  and  highly  trained 
intelligence — but  he  refrains  from  over- 
powering his  listeners  with  either  his  exten- 
sive economic  background  and  training,  or 
his  obvious  ability  to  speak  in  terms  that 
might  confuse. 

Although  he  is  62.  his  staff,  some  of  whom 
are  no  more  than  half  his  age,  confesses  the 
average  16-hour  day  he  has  maintained  since 
his  confirmation  in  office  is  wearying. 

He  does  his  own  thinking  and  maintains 
his  own  philosophies.  And  yet  an  unswerving 
loyalty  to  President  Nixon  and  a  devotion  to 
bettering  the  economic  and  cultural  levels  of 
rural  America  and  agriculture  sound  in  most 
of  his  speeches  and  conversations. 

"We  have  the  same  goal— to  better  farm 
income."  Butz  told  the  National  Association 
of  Wheat  Growers  in  Denver  Wednesday 

"If  we  have  differences,  it  Is  In  the  means 
we  should  use  to  bring  this  about."  he  added. 

"When  the  President  gave  me  my  assign- 
ment, he  told  me  he  wanted  me  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  bring  income  of  farmers 
and  rural  Amer'ca  to  a  respectable  level. 

"I  asked  him  how  he  wanted  me  to  accom- 
plish this,  but  he  said.  'That  is  your  problem.' 
He  only  sets  policy — I  have  to  carry  it  out." 

Although  he  has  spe'it  a  major  portion  of 
his  life  in  the  classrooms  at  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, where  he  was  a  professor  of  agricultural 
economics,  dean  of  the  school  of  agriculture 
and  dean  of  continuing  education.  Butz  gives 
little  of  the  professoral  image  in  public. 

His  statements  in  public  are  likely 'to  be 
sprinkled  generously  with  colloquial  expres- 
sions, dropped  G's  on  the  ends  of  words  and 
an  almost  Llncolnesque  humor. 

About  transportation  tieups  and  dock 
strikes  he  said: 

"I'm  tired  of  farmers  petting  bloodied  be- 
tween the  eyes  in  somebody  else's  scrap." 

He  referred  to  the  estimated  billion  dol- 
lars In  farm  Income  lost  to  farmers  by  delays 
or  lack  of  delivery  of  farm  products  into  In- 
ternational trade  because  of  the  West  Coast 
and  Gulf-Eastern  Seaboard  dock  strikes 
which  have  hampered  International  farm 
trade  since  last  July. 

He  strongly  advocated  quick  passage  of 
Senate  Bill  560.  the  proposed  law  backed  by 
the  administration  and  called  the  Dole- 
GrlfSn  Bill — or  the  Emergency  Transporta- 
tion Protection  Act. 

"Farmers  and  the  wheat  growers  spent  15 
to  20  years  developing  markets  in  Japan 
and  other  foreign  countries — and  these  were 
destroyed  by  the  strikes.  They'll  never  get 
'em  back.  How  can  they  when  they  can't 
guarantee  orderly  delivery?"  Butz  a.sked. 

"The  Japanese  turned  to  Australia  and 
Canada  to  buy  wheat.  They  have  to  eat 
every  day.  The  President  invoked  the  Taft- 
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Hartley  Act— and  that  Is  kind  of  a  difficult 
decision  for  a  president.  He  has  to  face  his 
share  of  the  labor  constituency,  too. 

Buc  his  legal  alternatives  have  been  ex- 
hausted. The  West  Coast  docks  are  working 

but  ror  how  long?  The  Gulf  Coast  court  order 
expires  Feb.  14,  and  if  they  decide  to  walk 
off  again,  there  is  no  way  to  get  farm  prod- 
ucts to  foreign  markets. 

•  So — I'm  tired  of  the  same  members  of  the 
•other  party'  and  the  same  presidential  aspi- 
rants crying  crocodile  tears  about  the  plight 
of  the  American  farmer,  while  a  bill  that 
would  help  farm  exports  this  much  lan- 
guishes for  more  than  a  year  In  the  commit- 
tee they  control,"  Butz  said  firmly. 

•  VVhiit  are  we  going  to  do— let"  the  farmers 
lose  another  billion  dollars  because  of  a 
failure  to  act?  I  hope  you  all  will  send  thou- 
sands of  telegrams  to  the  Congress.  Tliey'U 
listen  to  something  like  that." 

In  Denver  among  the  wheat  growers,  Butz 
knew  he  had  a  potentially  •hostile"  audl- 
euce.  Maybe  not  so  hostile  personally  against 
Butz— more  like,  let's  wait  and  see  what  he 
does.  But  the  wheatmen  admittedly  felt  that 
Nixon  administration  farm  plans  had  not 
worked  to  give  farmers  a  more  equitable 
Income. 

The  "wait  and  see"  attitude  remained  with 
the  wheatmen  after  Butz  left  Denver— and 
so  did  some  of  the  disagreement  about  meth- 
ods for  achieving  equality  for  farm  incomes. 
B:it  the  new  secretary  of  agriculture  had 
become  a  man  of  flesh  and  bones.  And  as 
much  as  he  could  project  himself,  he  came 
through  as  a  man  genuinely  Interested  in 
we'fare  of  farmers. 

The  substance  of  the  man  they  saw  and 
heard  as  Butz  spoke,  then  moved  through 
the  crowd  shaking  hands,  greeting  older  ac- 
quaintances and  making  new  ones,  seemed  a 
far  cry  from  the  seeming  ogre  who  had  de- 
creed "adapt  or  perish."  according  to  some 
Senate  conflrmatlon  hearing  reports. 

"I  grew  up  on  a  160-acre  farm  In  Noble 
County,  Indiana,"  Butz  recalled.  "We 
shucked  our  corn  by  hand,  and  we  fed  the 
hogs  with  a  bucket  of  slop  mixed  with  mld- 
dlin's.  That  was  a  family  farm— and  my  sis- 
ter and  her  husband  still  operate  that  farm- 
but  it  is  larger  and  they've  adapted  to  the 
changes  necessary. 

"The  way  some  politicians  define  a  family 
farm  is  like  the  way  Lincoln  ended  the  CivU 
War.  t.-lling  General  Grant  to  discharge  the 
soldiers  and  give  each  of  them  40  acres  and 
a  mule." 

Butz  pointed  out  that  Gene  Moos,  presi- 
dent of  NAWG,  from  Edwall,  Wash,  had  said 
he  was  a  "family  farmer  with  700  acres  of 
wheat  land"  in  that  state. 

"There's  quite  a  change  in  the  size  of 
farms* They  are  larger  and  more  efficient.  In 

fact.  If  I  can  paraphrase  Winston  Churchill 

never  have  so  few  done  so  much  for  so 
many— as  have  the  farmers  of  America  In 
this  generation. 

"And  when  you  pay  S25.000  for  a  combine, 
you  and  I  both  know  you  have  to  drive  that 
machine  over  a  lot  of  acres  to  make  it  pay 
for  itself.  ' 

"We  do  have  surprises  as  a  result  of  many 
things— but  if  I  have  to  choose  between  too 
much  and  not  enough,  I'll  take  too  much. 
"Sure  food's  cheap — too  cheap.  Right  now 
Mrs.  America  gets  her  food  for  6>i  per  cent 
of  disposable  income.  That's  better  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world. 

"Tonight.  t\'  o  out  of  every  three  people  in 
the  world  will  pray  for  enough  food  to  last 
the  day.  but  in  the  United  States  two  out  of 
every  three  people  will  prav  for  strength 
enough  to  slay  on  their  diets  Just  one  more 
day. 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  lot 
to  do  with  food  and  welfare  programs  We 
spend  between  $4  billion  and  $.5"  billon  a 
year  for  food  stamps,  school  lunches  and  di- 
rect welfare  food.  This  is  about  four  times  as 
much  as  when  President  Nixon  took  office 
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"I  want  to  say  that  I  will  not  rest  as  long 
as  there  Is  one  child  In  the  United  States 
who  is  not  getting  enough  to  eat. 

"But  I  would  like  to  add  that  cheap,  subsi- 
dized food  is  not  the  birthright  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  able  to  piy  for  It.  The  ones 
who  are  able  should  pay  for  their  food 
Just  like  they  do  for  their  televisions,  their 
automobiles  and  the  other  things  they  buy," 
Butz  called  it  a  tragedy  that  in  the  last 
20  years  so  many  youthful  farmers  have 
moved  to  the  cities  where  thev  are  "111- 
cquipped  for  city  life  and  unhappy." 

"They  said  to  me— "There  were  a  million 
farmers  moved  off  the  land  during  the  Ben- 
son administration.'  Yes  true.  And  another 
million  moved  off  during  the  Freeman  ad- 
ministration. They  are  still  moving  off  and 
the  secretary  of  agriculture  is  not  to  blame. 
"To  blame  the  secretary  of  agriculture  be- 
cau.se  of  a  decreasing  farm  population  is  like 
blaming  the  director  of  the  Census  Bureau 
for  the  population  explosion.  I  don't  think 
he  had  very  much  to  do  with  It. 

"Of  course  a  farm  has  to  be  large  enough, 
and  it  has  to  have  capital  enough  to  support 
a  family.  And  nowadays  it  is  a  lot  more 
than  it  used  to  be  .  .  .  And  today  a  million 
of  our  farmers  make  more  money  each  year 
off  the  farm  than  they  do  on  their  farms." 
Butz  declared  the  Inflationary  period  has 
been  more  difficult  for  the  farrner  than  for 
any  other  segment  of  the  population.  But 
he  declared,  too.  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion was  doing  something  about  farm 
problems. 

Farm  Income  Is  now  about  75  percent 
of  parity  with  urban  Income,  he  said,  add- 
ing that  this  is  a  6  per  cent  betterment  dur- 
ing the  Nixon  administration  from  a  like 
period  prior  to  the  tenure  of  Nixon.  And 
he  pledged  to  make  the  situation  better. 

"We  have  a  Herculean  task  before  us," 
he  told  Kansans  at  the  state  Board  of  Agri- 
culture convention  in  Topeka.  "We  have  the 
Job  of  making  people  realize  that  agriculture 
is  a  basic  industry  and  that  It  must  be  sup- 
ported." 

He  praised  the  efforts  of  Nixon  In  opening 
up  trade  and  policy  negotiations  with  Pek- 
ing and  Moscow.  These  and  other  Nixon 
maneuvers  are  offering  an  opportunity  for 
more  widespread  distribution  of  farm  pro- 
ducts from  the  United  States  around  the 
world. 

He  pointed  out  that  since  he  was  con- 
firmed as  agriculture  secretary  in  Decem- 
ber he  has  pumped  upwards  of  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  into  the  farm  economy 
through  purchases  of  corn  by  the  Credit 
Commodities  Corporation  (CCC).  through 
release  of  $55  million  more  to  the  Rural  En- 
vironmental Action  Program  (REAP)  of  the 
Agriculture  Stabilization  Conservation  Serv- 
ice (ASCS),  and  the  funding  of  $109  million 
to  the  Rural  Electrification  Association 
(REA)  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  1972^ 
with  more  to  come  after  July  l. 

Butz  takes  the  difficult  steps  along  with 
the  easy  ones  as  he  follows  the  Nixon  plan. 
His  explanation  of  the  administration's  op- 
position to  the  Smith-Melcher  bill  was  made 
directly.  (The  bill  v/ou!d  increase  domestic 
loan  supports  by  25  per  cent— to  about  $1.57 
for  wheat — ard  would  create  a  strategic  re- 
serve of  grain  supplies  to  be  purchased  by 
government  funding.) 

This  bill,  he  said,  would.  If  passed,  ruin 
the  chances  for  success  Inherent  in  the  1970 
Farm  Act  which  passed  Congress  on  a  bi- 
partisan vote. 

The  administration  belief  is  that  the  bill 
would  destroy  the  competitive  position  of 
farm  products  in  the  world  market,  and 
would  cause  a  glut  of  farm  products  on  the 
domestic  scene  as  well. 

He  pleaded  for  cooperation  with  the  1970 
Farm  Act.  "Give  It  a  chance  to  work."  he 
said.  He  pointed  out  that  the  act  was  passed 


after  the  1970  crop  was  in  the  ground  and 
that  because  of  the  corn  blight  scare,  too 
much  corn  was  produced  in  the  197i  'cron 
last  fall.  ^ 

Meanwhile  "the  President  is  putting  his 
money  where  his  mouth  Is"  in  behalf  of  the 
nation's  farmers,  Butz  said. 

The  new  Secretary  has  Ideas  for  reforma- 
tion in  rural  life,  noting  that  Nixon  has 
empathy  for  farmers  and  residents  of  rural 
areas. 

Butz-  plan  is  to  Initiate  a  crash  program 
to  better  the  quality  of  rural  life. 

"We  don't  need  nece.ssarlly  to  keep  them 
down  on  the  farm.  What  we  need  is  to  pro- 
vide a  way  to  keep  the  young  folk  in  rural 
America." 

The  crash  program  will  be  the  naming  of 
several  teams  of  experts  to  examine  the  situ- 
ation with  reports  due  in  late  spring.  These 
teams  are  selected  from  among  farmers,  edu- 
cators, health.  Industrial,  natural  resources 
and  government  experts  to  determine  nos- 
slblllties.  ^ 

"We'll  do  some  brainstorming."  he  said 
"Then  we'll  begin  to  work  for  better  roads 
better  schools,  better  sanitation,  better 
housing,  health  facilities,  cultural  opportunl- 
ties  avid  other  ways  that  will  keep  people 
in  the  rural  areas— not  necessarily  on  the 
farms." 

Butz  wants  a  well-coordinated  program  to 
develop  rural  areas  in  such  a  way  that  qual- 
ity of  life  will  be  as  good  there  as  among  the 
well-paid  urban  and  suburban  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  "We  want  viable  rural  com- 
munities along  with  better  income  for  farm- 
ers." he  said. 

Meanwhile,  he  pointed  out,  outlook  for  fu- 
tures in  cattle,  soybeans,  dairying  and  cotton 
is  good.  Broilers,  wheat  and  feed  grains  are 
not  good  but  getting  better.  He  estimated 
gross  farm  Income  will  be  up  $2  billion  this 
year,  and  net  Income  for  farmers  will  be  up 
at  least  $1  billion. 

He  doesn't  really  sound  like  a  professor, 
this  man  who  earned  his  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  agricultural  economics  in  1932  at 
Purdue  University.  He  farmed  a  year  before 
returning  for  his  masters  degree,  and  later 
took  his  doctorate  In  economics  after  a  stint 
in  the  Federal  Land  Bank  at  Louisville  Ky. 
He  is  proud  of  his  former  association  with 
farm  youngsters  as  a  4-H  Club  member— and 
he  married  a  4-H  Club  girl  from  North  Caro- 
lina whom  he  met  in  Washington,  D.C..  after 
each  had  won  a  trip  there  among  groups 
from  each  slate. 

A  controversial  figure  heading  up  one  of 
the  largest  departments  In  government,  Butz 
confesses  he  still  remembers  sentimentally 
the  exact  stone  in  the  lobby  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  building  where  he  and 
his  wife  met.  The  stone  Is  but  a  few  feet  from 
the  glass-lined  office  in  which  he  now  di- 
rects the  activities  of  a  world  wide  empire  of 
employes. 

What  worries  a  man  with  an  international 
reputation  for  understanding  agricultural 
economics?  The  danger  of  over-government — 
a  government  too  big  and  too  far  removed 
from  the  people  it  governs. 

Pha'se  II  of  the  current  effort  to  halt  infla- 
tion is  a  major  concern  of  Butz.  "How  do  we 
get  out  of  it?"  he  asked.  "I'm  frightened." 

"I'm  like  Confucius,  who  I  think  said— he 
who  rides  a  tiger  should  first  make  a  plan 
to  get  off." 

Does  he  fear  the  environmental  crisis  will 
damage  farming. 
No. 

He  believes  enlvronmental  worries  are  at  a 
peak  and  that  the  emotional  environmental- 
ist will  give  way  to  a  more  reasonable  and 
realistic  group  of  planners.  He  doubts  that 
modern  methods  of  farm  chemical  and  drug 
usage  will  be  banned — "as  long  as  farmers 
are  careful  to  obey  the  rules  set  out  for  their 
usage." 
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HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  tx)  the  attention  of  all  my  col- 
leagues a  vei-j'  thoughtful  and  stirring 
address  by  an  outstanding  member  of 
the  business  community  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  Mr.  Ellis  M.  Ivey,  Jr., 
genei-i^l  manager  of  the  Saginaw  Steering 
Gear  Division,  General  Motors  Corp., 
Saginaw,  Mich.  Mr.  Ivey  was  honored  by 
being  selected  to  give  the  Saginaw  Club's 
60th  annual  New  Year's  Day  toast  to 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon.  His  talk 
was  a  somber  and  realistic  appraisal  of 
what  he  called  the  deteriorating  climate 
for  business  in  our  Nation  today.  Mr. 
Ivey,  I  believe,  presented  a  most  accurate 
and,  to  some  degree,  startling  picture  of 
our  present  business  community  and 
what  today's  conditions  mean  to  the  fu- 
ture of  our  free  enterprise  system. 

I  would  ui^e  you  to  read  over  Mr. 
Ivey's  complete  address  as  reproduced  in 
the  Januai-y  2,  1972,  edition  of  the  Sagi- 
naw News,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  which 
follows : 

Toast  Notes  Deteriorating  Business 
Climate 

"Business  here  In  America  Includes  almost 
everyone,"  Ellis  M.  Ivey,  Jr.,  general  manager 
of  Saginaw  Steering  Gear  Division,  General 
Motors  Corp.,  told  members  of  The  Saginaw 
Club  Saturday. 

Giving  the  club's  60th  annual  New  Year's 
Day  toast  to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Ivey 
spoke  of  what  he  called  the  deteriorating  cli- 
mate for  business  in  the  United  States  today 
and  gave  his  views  on  why  this  condition 
exists. 

The  text  of  his  talk  follows ; 

Fellow  Saginaw  Club  members,  sons  and 
grandsons : 

I  am  honored  and  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  deliver  the  club's  1972  toast  to 
the  President  of  The  United  States. 

As  a  preamble  to  the  toast.  I  would  like  to 
take  Just  a  few  minutes  in  which  to  discuss  a 
matter  of  true  concern  to  all  Americans — the 
deteriorating  climate  for  business  in  the 
United  States  today. 

What  a  strange  set  of  circumstances  wj5 
have  come  upon.  This  nation  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  developed  the  free  enterprise 
system  and  produced  the  highest  standard  of 
living  in  the  history  of  man.  now  have  be- 
come the  most  severe  critics  of  that  system. 
Meanwhile  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
openly  most  efficient  system  for  producing 
goods  and  services,  with  the  greatest  capacity 
for  stimulating  growth  and  effecting  change. 

The  implication  tnus  becomes  clear.  Pri- 
vate enterprise  as  a  means  of  creating  and 
distributing  economic  progress  now  is  most 
favored  in  other  nations,  including  many 
that  supply  this  country's  toughest  competi- 
tion in  international  trade. 

Most  Informed  observers  agree  on  two 
premises.  One  is  that  American  business  and 
Industry  is  in  deep  trouble  today.  The  other 
Is  that  sweeping  changes  will  be  required  of 
any  business  or  industry  that  is  to  survive 
and  prosper  through  the  decade  of  the  1970s. 
These  are  the  two  points  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plore briefly  with  you  today. 

Business  is  in  serious  trouble  because  of  a 
strong  and  growing  cult  of  critics  who  dis- 
parage America's  free  enterprise  system. 
Many  of  these  critics  who  question  our  so- 
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clety  are  young.  Some  are  sincere  and  well- 
intentioned.  But  there  are  many  who  criticize 
American  business  and  American  institutions 
simply  because  they  desire  to  destroy  free 
enterprise  as  we  know  it.  They  seek  drastic 
changes  in  our  system  of  business  ownership 
and  control — changes  so  drastic  that  they 
would  wreck  the  American  economy. 

Among  these  widely  heard  and  often  mis- 
informed critics  Is  Ralph  Nader,  v,-ho  has 
lashed  out  frequently  at  a  variety  of  busi- 
nesses and  industries,  with  little  regard  to 
whether  his  allegations  are  based  on  fact. 
Another  is  Michigan's  own  Senator  Philip 
Hart  who,  on  more  than  one  occasion  has 
stated  publicly  that  American  business  is 
bilking  the  American  consumer  out  of  soma 
$200  billion  per  year.  Such  a  figure  is  ridic- 
ulous. It  is  more  than  four  times  greater 
than  the  total  amount  of  all  corporate  prof- 
its for  1970.  Senator  Proxmire  of  Wisconsin 
recently  issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
companies  with  assets  of  over  a  billion  dollars 
were  prospering  at  the  expense  of  smaller 
companies.  The  truth  is  that  the  smaller 
firms  with  less  than  one  million  dollars  in 
assets  have  enjoyed  a  higher  average  return 
on  equity  than  have  the  larger  so-called  "in- 
dustrial giants"  over  the  last  five  years. 

Such  irresponsible  statements  by  these 
critics  already  have  tarnished  the  reputation 
of  America  in  the  eyes  of  many  people,  at 
home  and  abroad.  They  already  have  weak- 
ened out  free  society.  The  damage  they  do 
is  greatest  among  our  young  people,  who  are 
no  longer  even  given  the  time  to  Judge  our 
system  by  their  own  experience.  Instead,  they 
often  are  encouraged  to  disparage  it  long  be- 
fore they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  try  it 
out  for  themselves. 

These  critics  are  following  tactics  of  di- 
visiveness — and  with  considerable  success. 
They  endeavor  to  turn  various  segments  of 
our  society — government,  labor,  the  univer- 
sities— ^against  business.  They  try  to  make 
America  a  society  at  war  with  itself. 

They  tell  the  consumer  he  is  being  vic- 
timized. New  products  are  being  foisted  tipon 
him,  whether  he  wants  them  or  not.  These 
products  are  not  as  good  as  they  should  be — 
that  is.  they  are  less  than  perfect.  Tliey  tell 
the  consumer  that  businessmen  are  greedy 
and  uncaring,  that  advertising  Is  false,  prices 
are  padded,  labels  are  Inaccurate. 

Therefore,  the  consumer-  -the  critics  would 
have  us  believe — is  helpless  and  unprotected 
and  really  not  responsible  for  what  he  buys. 

This  delusion — that  the  consumer  cannot 
trust  his  own  free  choice — strikes  hard  at 
the  free  competitive  system.  That  system,  of 
course.  Is  founded  on  the  conviction  that 
in  the  long  nm  the  consumer  Is  the  best 
judge  of  his  own  welfare.  If  the  con.sumer 
can  be  convinced  that  he  really  does  not 
know  vih.at  is  good  for  him — and  this  is  what 
the  cynical  critics  try  to  d-j — then  freedom 
is  gone  from  free  enterprise.  At  that  point 
the  grcitest  of  our  economic  freedoms — the 
freedom  to  decide  our  purchase — will  be  lost. 

This  cannot  happen,  many  will  say.  To 
them  v.-e  should  reply,  "look  back."  Look  back 
at  only  the  past  decade  to  see  how  rapidly 
we  have  expanded  the  role  of  government  In 
the  marketplace. 

To  protect  the  consumer,  a  new  aspect  of 
bureaucracy,  "coii-sumer  affairs,"  has  been 
created,  not  only  in  Washington  but  in  state 
capitals  and  local  cammunities.  Since  1900, 
Congress  has  pasied  39  major  consumer  laws, 
but  two-thirds  of  these  have  been  enacted  in 
only  the  last  eight  years.  Some  of  the  laws 
are  worthwhile,  but  far  too  much  of  this  new 
legi.~,lation  is  unnecessary  and  does  not  de- 
liver a  value  to  the  consumer  commensurate 
with  the  potential  cost  in  higher  taxes  and 
higher  prices.  After  all.  bureaucracy  is  not 
noted  for  exercising  judgmeit. 

Make  no  mistake,  the  results  of  irrespon- 
sible harassment  have  added  significantly  to 
the  cost  of  doing  business.  The  higher  taxes 
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are  costly.  Adapting  products  to  new  regula- 
tions Is  costly.  Meeting  daily  harassments. 
ansA-ering  criticism,  defe.-.ding  azair.st  pub- 
lic attack — all  these  carry  costs,  in  time  and 
energy  as  well  as  dollars. 

Every  unwise  impairment  of  free  enterprise 
carrie-i  some  additional  costs  to  200  million 
individual  American  consi-.mers.  It  likewise 
reduces  the  ability  of  American  industry  to 
compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

"Corporate  responsibility"  has  become  the 
slogan  of  the  destructive  critics  who  sound 
off  so  loudly  today.  When  something  is  wrong 
with  American  society,  blame  it  on  business, 
they  say. 

You  and  I  knov  that  businers  did  not 
create  racial  di.^crimination  in  America,  but 
business  is  expected  to  eliminate  it.  Business 
did  not  bring  about  the  deterioration  of  our 
cities,  but  business  is  ex^ec^ed  to  rebuild 
them.  Business  certainly  did  not  create  pov- 
erty and  hunger,  but  business  is  ex-?ected 
to  eliminate  them.  There  are  dozens  of 
equally  ridiculous  examples  that  could  be 
cited. 

Equally  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  America 
no  longer  enjoys  the  technological  edge  over 
other  advanced  countries  that  we  once  had. 
This  is  especially  true  with  Japan.  Germany, 
France  and  Italy.  These  Industrially  progres- 
sive nations  are  enjoj-ing  sub.stantial  annual 
increases  in  productivity,  while  America  is 
not.  They  are  experienciiig  economic  infla- 
tion, but,  becattse  we  start  from  a  much 
higher  base,  the  dollars-and-cents  advantage 
they  hold  is  widening.  For  example,  the  wages 
paid  to  automotive  workers  In  America  are 
double  that  of  Germany,  three  times  that  of 
England  and  quadruple  that  of  Japan. 

Obviously  this  growing  competitive  dis- 
advantage against  America  is  an  important 
factor  to  American  bu--.iness.  The  destructive 
critic  will  not  admit  this.  Instead,  he  con- 
tinues to  demand  that  bu-siness  be  more  and 
more  socially  responsible — but  gives  no  con- 
sideration to  the  costs  of  meeting  such  social 
aspirations. 

I  would  like  to  employ  some  statistic  to 
highlight  the  recent  sharp  decline  in  the 
U.S.  public's  normally  favorable  attitude  to- 
ward b>isiness.  This  Information  was  a.=sem- 
bled  throtigh  national  public  surveys  by  the 
Opinion  Research  Corp.  But,  first,  here  is  an 
interesting  sidelight.  When  we  look  at  the 
results  of  a  public  survey,  just  who  are  the 
respondents?  What  kind  of  a  person  Is  the 
"average  American"  whose  opinion  we  re- 
ceive? 

More  than  eight  out  of  ten  U.S.  adults  have 
not  travelled  by  air  in  the  last  12  months, 
Almost  as  many  do  not  own  stock.  Three  out 
of  four  have  never  traveled  outside  the  U.S. 
One  out  of  two  have  not  been  200  miles  from 
home  in  the  last  year.  From  this  yoti  can  see 
the  great  disparity  between  the  kind  of  people 
you  meet  in  business  meetings  or  at  the  golf 
club,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  American 
public.  You  can  be  sure  your  views  and  those 
of  your  colleagues  are  not  typical  of  public 
thinking  generally. 

People  are  less  sure  today  than  they  were 
In  1965  that  profits  benefit  them  as  consum- 
ers. Only  55  per  cent  now  agree  that  profits 
are  necessary  and  beneficial.  And.  there  is  a 
widespread  misunderstanding  of  the  rate 
of  profit.  A  recent  survey  showed  that  Ameri- 
caiiis  believe  corporate  profits  average  28 
per  cent.  Actually,  the  average  profit  was  4 
per  cent  last  year. 

Here  are  some  other  alarming  trends  in 
public  thinking.  Since  1965  mere  people  now 
believe  that  one  or  two  companies  in  many 
areas  of  business  have  too  much  control;  that 
big  business  gets  cold  and  impersonal  as  It 
grows  larger^  that  too  much  power  Is  con- 
centrated in  a  few  companies  and  that  many 
large  companies  should  be  broken  up.  For 
example,  45  per  cent  think  that  companies 
should  be  broken  up. 

There  are  three  main  factors  that  relate 
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to  the  deterioration  of  the  public's  opinion  of 
business  In  recent  years.  The  first  Is  the 
Inflationary  pinch.  When  prices  go  up,  no 
matter  who  Is  to  blame,  business  draws  the 
brunt  of  the  criticism.  The  second  factor  is 
"consumerism,"  the  pressure  for  legislation 
to  guarantee  consumers  fair  value  and  to 
protect  the  health  ar.d  safety  of  the  public. 
The  third  factor  is  pollution  and  other  en- 
vironmental problems.  People  are  much  more 
alert  and  aware  of  these  problems  today  than 
they  were  four  or  five  years  ago.  The  criti- 
cism has  been  mounting  and  manufacturing 
businesses,  particularly,  are  held  to  blame  for 
a  large  part  of  the  problem. 

Let's  e.xamlne  factor  number  one.  the  In- 
flationary pinch.  The  proportion  who  say  they 
are  worse  off  financially  Is  up  sharply  since 
1965.  with  the  biggest  Jump  registering  since 
1969.  This  Is  true  regardless  of  Income  level. 
Older  people,  and  those  on  fixed  Income  in 
particular,  are  really  being  pinched  badly. 

The  percentage  who  feel  they  are  not  hurt 
at  all  is  down  sharply.  The  group  that  is  hurt 
seriously  has  risen  to  30  per  cent,  and  that 
represents  about  19  million  families.  That's 
a  lot  of  voters  putting  pressure  on  the  politi- 
cians. It  also  means  pressure  on  union  leaders 
to  produce  big  wage  Increases  for  their  mem- 
bership. The  results?  A  push  for  higher  taxes 
and  higher  wages,  both  of  which  strike  hard 
at  business  profits. 

Now,  let's  look  at  "coiisumerism."  the  sec- 
ond factor  Influencing  the  public's  loss  of 
confidence  in  business. 

In  recent  years  more  and  more  consumers 
are  willing  to  invite  federal  legislative  muscle 
to  correct  what  they  feel  are  abuses  of  the 
consumer's  rights.  It  Is  Interesting  that  the 
largest  demand  for  new  laws  Is  not  among 
people  In  the  low-income  part  of  the  scale, 
or  those  with  little  education.  Rather,  It  Is 
the  sophisticated  group  who  have  been  to 
college,  and  who  have  money  to  spend,  who 
feel  that  legislation  Is  needed  to  protect  the 
public  in  the  marketplace. 

When  the  question  involves  protecting 
public  health  and  safety,  an  even  larger  ma- 
jority today  sees  the  need  for  legislation. 

Public  ignorance  Is  in  part  the  reason  for 
the  sentiment  that  "something  needs  to  be 
done."  But  even  the  more  knowledgeable  seg- 
ments of  the  public  also  support  "consumer- 
ism" proposals;  for  example,  business  and 
financial  editors  of  the  major  metropolitan 
newspapers  and  news  magazines.  A  clear  ma- 
jority of  the.se  thought-leaders  feel  that  con- 
sumers need  new  consumer  legislation. 

With  that  attitude  reflected,  it  Is  easy  to 
see  why  there  will  be  more  legislation  out  of 
Washington  to  put  restraints  on  the  freedom 
of  business  management. 

There  are  "class  action"  proposals  a' ready 
on  the  books,  and  more  being  considered,  to 
allow  customers  to  band  together  and  sue  a 
business  that  they  felt  cheated  them.  Again 
notice  that  it  Is  not  the  average  citizen  so 
much  as  it  is  the  college-educated  person 
who  supports  the  Idea  of  such  legislation. 

The  third  factor  Influencing  the  public's 
opinion  of  business  is  pollution  and  environ- 
mental problems.  Public  concern  about  air 
and  water  pollution  sharply  over  the  last  few 
years,  especially  among  big  city  residents,  93 
per  cent  of  whom  say  air  pollution  Is  serious 
and  89  per  cent  feel  the  same  about  water 
pollution. 

Despite  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of 
business  and  Industry,  pollution  Improve- 
ments are  not  always  visible  to  the  public. 
This  data  Is  from  a  study  in  a  major  metro- 
politan city  that  has  had  an  antipollution 
drive  going  for  a  number  of  years  prior  to 
the  survey.  Notice  that  72  per  cent  know 
little  or  nothing  about  any  antl-pollutlon 
progress  having  meen  made. 

With  this  high  level  of  concern  over  air 
pollution  there  can  be  little  wonder  that 
when  a  so-called  "solution"  to  the  problem 
U  offered,  it  Immediately  attracts  wide 
approval. 
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Thus  far  we  have  looked  at  some  of  the 
problems  and  challenges  facing  business.  In- 
cluding a  loss  of  public  confidence.  Now  let's 
very  briefly  explore  the  probable  outlook  for 
the  future.  This  Is  the  point  at  which  you 
young  men,  and  the  generation  you  repre- 
sent, step  into  the  spotlight.  Marketing  ex- 
perts today  emphasize  that  doing  business  In 
the  1970's  means  marketing  to  youth. 

The  recent  unprecedented  Infusion  of 
youthful  attitudes  Into  the  business  world 
has  added  a  lot  of  zip  to  some  traditional 
marketing  concepts.  And  for  those  businesses 
that  expect  to  operate  successfully  In  the 
1970s,  a  great  deal  more  of  this  zip  will  be 
required. 

Why  is  it  expected  that  this  trend  will 
gather  more  Impetus  in  the  seventies?  Con- 
sider the  following  data,  which  comes  from 
surveys  by  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board.  Ohio  State  University  and  other 
organizations. 

College  students,  for  example,  will  rep- 
resent one  of  the  fastest-growing  markets  in 
this  decade.  Conservative  estimates  show  that 
last  year  alone  college  students  spent  more 
than  12 '2  billion  dollars  on  goods  and  serv- 
ices ranging  from  books  and  grooming  sup- 
plies to  travel  and  stereo  equipment. 

Teen-agers  today  average  nearly  $20  a  week 
in  spending  power— and,  again,  this  figure 
also  will  rise  significantly  in  the  next  10 
years.  Teen-age  girls  win  spend  the  largest 
share  of  their  money  on  clothing,  while  the 
boys  (as  might  be  expected)  will  invest  the 
biggest  percentage  of  their  money  on  girls — 
spending  it  largely  in  such  industries  as  mo- 
tion pictures,  quick-order  foods  and  recrea- 
tion. The  automobile  and  petroleum  indus- 
tries will  be  major  beneQciaries  of  the  youth 
market  in  the  1970s.  Auto  manufacturers, 
in  fact,  already  have  oriented  their  sales  pro- 
grams toward  youth. 

The  significant  growth  markets  of  the 
1970s  will  be  concentrated  among  consumers 
in  the  25  to  34  age  group.  Evidence  for  this 
projection  lies  in  the  fact  that  between  1970 
and  1980  the  number  of  persons  of  ages  30 
to  34  will  increase  by  53.2  percent  and  the 
number  of  persons  aged  25  to  29  will  increase 
40.3  percent.  By  contrast,  the  total  popula- 
tion Is  expected  to  Increase  only  13  or  14 
percent  during  this  same  period — and  for 
some  of  the  middle-aged  groups  there  will  be 
actual  decreases. 

The  story  becomes  even  more  dramatic 
when  you  consider  spending  power.  In  1967. 
for  example,  families  in  the  25  to  34  age 
category  possessed  only  18.4  percent  of  in- 
come in  the  United  States,  but  by  1980  this 
same  group  will  command  at  least  26  per- 
cent of  all  the  Income  and  will  be  the  econ- 
omy's most  Important  age  category  in  terms 
of  purchasing  power.  The  further  significance 
of  youth-oriented  marketing  efforts  can  be 
underscored  by  analyzing  the  strategic 
growth  target  represented  by  the  25  to  34 
age  group.  It's  Important  to  realize  that  the 
members  of  this  group  all  share  a  common 
characteristic  today — they  are  all  under  251 
Thus,  It  is  celar  that  business  must  begin 
appealing  to  the  youth  market  of  today  if 
they  expect  to  reach  the  strategic  markets  of 
tomorrow. 

What  factors  will  motivate  the  youthful 
consumers  of  the  1970s?  One  factor  will  be 
the  desire  to  "enjoy  life  now"  and  let  the 
future  take  care  of  Itself.  This  partly  ex- 
plains the  insistence  of  young  people  today 
upon  Immediate  answers  to  the  social  prob- 
lems that  face  the  Nation.  More  Importantly 
for  businessmen,  this  phenomenon  means 
that  they  will  demand  Instant  environment. 
Instant  fashion,  and  Instant  recreation — just 
as  consumers  of  the  'sixties  demanded  In- 
stant food. 

These  forecasts  and  "educated  guesses"  as 
to  the  future  course  of  America's  businesses 
are  Interesting  to  all  of  us.  They  are  vital  to 
businessmen  who  expect  to  stay  in  business 
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In  the  1970s.  However,  they  will  quickly  lose 
all  meaning  and  significance  if  American 
business  continues  to  lose  its  competlve  posl- 
tlon  m  the  world  and  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  American  public. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  survey 
data  we  have  examined  Is  con\'lnclng  evl- 
dence  that  the  public  has.  Indeed,  lost  much 
of  Its  confidence  in  American  business  and 
industry.  There  Is  ample  evidence  also  that 
American  business  is  losing  its  competitive 
leadership  in  the  world.  Sadly  enough  ihere 
are  many  Americans  who  do  not  regret  the 
loss  of  our  world  leadership.  They  say  this 
was  a  role  we  should  not  have  assumed  in 
the  first  place  and  should  not  now  try  to 
continue.  They  say  the  cost  is  too  great,  the 
risks  too  many,  and  the  rewards  too  few 

I  feel  otherwise  and  I  am  certain  you  do 
too.  America  is  a  nation  built  on  man's  indi- 
vidual freedom,  dignity,  and  equality  of  op- 
portunity.  As  such  a  nation,  we  have  no  al- 
ternative  but  to  lead.  And  the  reward  we 
seek  for  leadership  is  slmplv  the  continua- 
tion of  our  free  society  and  our  free  enter- 
prise system. 

The  fact  Is  that  business,  here  in  America, 
includes  almost  everyone.  Government  de- 
pends on  business  for  taxes.  Workers  depend 
on  business  for  Jobs.  Professional  men  de- 
pend on  business  for  customers,  clients  and 
patients.  Stockholders  get  their  earnings 
from  business.  Everyone  who  owns  Insurance 
or  draws  a  pension  has  a  vital  stake  in  the 
growth  of  the  economy.  Business  is  not  a 
separa.te  group.  Business  Is  all  of  us. 

Thus  the  challenge  is  clear  and  unmis- 
takable. All  Americans  must  look  at  what  is 
right  with  America.  We  must  not  allow  our 
free  enterprise  system,  the  backbone  of  our 
entire  economy,  to  be  pushed  into  disrepute 
by  our  inaction,  Indifference,  or  unwilling- 
ness to  stand  up  for  what  we  know  Is  vital 
to  America's  place  In  the  world. 

President  Nixon,  with  great  courage  and 
conviction,  and  In  the  face  of  fanatic  oppo- 
sition, is  trying  to  lead  us  in  that  direction. 
In  recent  months  he  has  launched  us  on  a 
new  economic  course  designed  to  correct 
some  of  the  problems  besetting  the  nation's 
economy  and  to  regain  the  worldwide  respect 
and  position  of  leadership  that  America  has 
so  long  enjoyed. 

Regardless  of  our  political  beliefs,  cer- 
tainly we  can  all  join  together  In  pledging 
our  whole-hearted  support  to  him  in  the 
fight  to  restore  our  faith  in  America. 

To  this  end,  gentlemen,  it  Is  my  privilege 
to  propose  a  toast  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Richard  Milhous 
Nixon.  May  he  continue  to  enjoy  good  health, 
clear  thinking,  and  courageous  leadership  of 
this  nation  throughout  1972. 


RESOLUTION  COMMENDING  THE 
COAST  GUARD 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATI\'E3 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  recent  incursion  of  Soviet  vessels  into 
our  territorial  waters  in  Alaska.  I  would 
like  to  submit  into  the  Record  a  resolu- 
tion drafted  by  the  Kodiak  Area  Chamber 
of  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  ex- 
tend my  personal  thanks  and  commenda- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  for  the  job 
they  have  done,  and  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  urging  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  expand  the  Coast 
Guard's    force    in    the    Bering   Sea,    in 
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order  to  make  their  job  easier  and  safer. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution 

We.  of  the  Kodiak  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, commend  the  Coast  Guard  for  Its 
sterlins  performance  In  guarding  our  wat- 
ers and  resources,  even  with  very  limited 
equipment  and  manpower.  The  current 
problem  of  120  Russian  vessels  in  the  Bering 
Sea  with  only  one  Coast  Guard  ship  for  en- 
forcement Is  Indicative  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  In  the  North  Pacific. 

We,  of  the  Kodiak  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, unanimously  urge  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  Increase  the  capabilities  of 
the  Coast  Guard  to  enable  It  to  carry  out 
the  mission  of  protecting  our  marine  re- 
sources. 


EASTER   SEAL   REHABILITATION 
CENTER 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  1.  1972 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  the  opportunity  of  Inserting  into 
the  Record  a  letter  from  Mr.  Edmund 
McLau,£?hlin,  the  executive  director  of 
the  Easter  Seal  Rehabilitation  Center  of 
Eastern  Fairfield  County  describing  the 
success  which  out-patient  community 
health  care  facilities  have  had  in  Fair- 
field, Conn.  Tliis  Easter  Seal  Rehabili- 
tation Center  has  provided  quality 
health  care  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped while  at  the  same  time  reducing 
the  cost  of  this  care.  At  a  time  when 
health  costs  are  skyrocketing,  such  a 
program  deserves  to  be  applauded  for 
their  outstanding  accomplishments.  I 
would  recommend  to  those  Interested  In 
the  health  care  field  to  view  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  following  letter 
as  an  example  of  the  virtue  which  this 
kind  of  cooperative,  coordinated  com- 
munity planning  can  achieve  in  the  field 
of  healthcare: 

The  Rehabilitation  Center, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  November  17.  1971. 
Hon.  Stewart  McKinnet, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Stxj:  At  this  particular  time  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  there  Is  a  great 
furor  and  clamor  regarding  the  cost  of 
health  care  and  the  delivery  of  health  care 
in  America. 

I  am  wTltlng  to  you  at  this  time  to  share 
with  you  an  experience  which  I  think  Is  In- 
dicative of  what  may  be  an  opportunity  to 
help  eliminate  or  aUevlate  such  a  situation, 
at  least  in  terms  of  out-patient  services. 

As  the  Director  of  the  Rehabilitation  Cen- 
ter here  in  Eastern  Fairfield  County.  It  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  advise  you  that 
because  the  Rehabilitation  Center  chose 
some  three  years  ago  to  open  Its  doors 
directly  across  the  street  from  a  rather  large 
general  hospital— the  Bridgeport  Hospital, 
and  to  construct  Its  facility  so  that  there 
could  be  a  tunnel  which  would  allow  for  the 
flow  of  in-patients  from  the  Hospital  to  the 
Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  variety  of 
services  in  the  Center,  we  have  been  most 
successful. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  might  say  this  type 
of  program  Is  a  forerunner  of  things  to  come. 

No  one  Imagined  some  eight  years  ago 
when  we  first  talked  about  the  building  of 
the  Rehabilitation   Center,  that   the   desire 
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and  the  need  for  a  cooperative  and  coordina- 
tlve  relationship  between  In-patlent  facili- 
ties and  out-patient  services — such  as  the 
Rehabilitation  Center  represents,  would 
have  been  a  move  that  would  be  Imperative. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Center  chose  to  make  that  move. 

As  a  consequence,  in  this — our  third  year 
here,  when  we  are  preparing  our  cost  analysis 
for  the  Hospital  Cost  Commission — we  find 
ourselves  in  the  rather  enviable  position 
of  having  to  charge  less  for  our  several  serv- 
ices, because  of  the  facility,  utilization  of 
professional  skills,  and  the  organization  with 
which  we  have  developed  here  at  the  Center. 

To  be  specific,  last  year  the  per  unit  cost 
for  30  minutes  of  physical  therapy  was 
$10.25 — at  the  present  time,  our  fee — which 
is  going  to  be  established  with  the  Hospital 
Cost  Commission,  will  be  some  $2.00  less  per 
unit.  In  the  pulmonary  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram— which  has  provided  out-patient  re- 
hab services  for  the  person  with  respiratory 
diseases,  and.  particularly,,  the  emphysemiac. 
the  cost  has  gone  from  $10.00  per  half-hour 
unit  down  to  $5.00. 

Incredible  as  It  may  seem,  this  has  been 
done  without  sacrifice  of  quality  and  com- 
petence In  the  organization.  It  has  been  done, 
however,  because  we  have  chosen  to  share 
our  expertise  and  our  competence,  and  even 
our  facility,  with  the  In-patlent  program 
In  the  Hospital,  which  is  constantly  growing 
and  which  demands  that  these  services  be 
available  to  their  program  and  for  the:r  pa- 
tient care. 

It  Is  Imperative,  also,  to  remember  that 
the  Rehabilitation  Center  has  been  able  to 
develop  within  its  own  bounds  certain  serv- 
ices that  do  not  necessarily  have  to  be  du- 
plicated In  the  Hospital:  (1)  a  completely 
organized  and  equipped  physical  therapy 
department,  (2)  a  physlatrlst  who  is  a 
specialist  in  physical  medicine  and  who  pro- 
vides electromyography,  a  diagnostic  service, 
(3)  an  extensive  audlometrlc  evaluative  pro- 
gram which  can  in  effect  review,  evaluate  and 
lest  persons  with  all  kinds  of  hearing  aid, 
hearmg  and  speech  problems — pre  and  post- 
operatively, and  (4)  a  pulmonary  rehabilita- 
tion program  which  has  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions continued  to  provide  out-patient 
services  to  patients  who  formerly  spent  weeks 
and  months  In  the  hospital:  this  program 
has  kept  them  from  repeated  hospital  In- 
volvement, 

I  wish  to  share  all  of  these  exciting  things 
with  you  because  I  think  that  the  Rehabill- 
tlon  Center  of  Eastern  Fairfield  County,  quite 
frankly,  has  chosen  to  move  In  the  direction 
of  the  provision  of  health  care  services  and 
the  delivery  of  health  care  without  having 
been  told  to  do  so. 

I  think  the  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
with  respect  to  "casting  their  Lot"  In  terms 
of  where  the  needs  are  as  opposed  to  an  Ivory 
tower  out  In  the  middle  of  nowhere,  has 
made  all  this  possible. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  chosen  also 
to  establish  a  satellite  facility  In  the  town  of 
Fairfield,  and  are  presently  Involved  In  the 
development  of  one  In  Stratford — again  ex- 
tending our  services  to  the  community  where 
the  community's  needs  are  and  extending 
our  services  to  the  physically  handicapped 
who  require  the  medical  and  treatment 
facilities  of  a  rehabilitation  center  at  their 
convenience,  and  at  no  additional  cost  to  the 
patients. 

All  of  this  I  think  Is  an  indication  of  the 
value  and  of  the  need  for  the  development 
of  community  health  care  facilities, 

I  like  to  think,  quite  frankly,  that  the  Re- 
habilitation Center  In  Its  pursuit  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a  drug  project  and  underwrit- 
ing of  the  preparation  of  such  a  project  by 
engaging  a  consultant  and  having  the  proj- 
ect Itself  approved  and  funded,  is  an  indica- 
tion of  what  a  faculty  such  as  this  can  do  in 
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a  community  in  response  to  a  community 
need,  and,  also,  in  response  to  what  I  con- 
sider the  Rehabilitation  Center's  obligation 
to  meeting  health  needs. 

There  is  one  further  value  to  all  of  thla 
and  that  is  that  the  Rehabilitation  Center 
has  pursued  this  on  a  regional  basis,  and, 
certainly,  I  think  the  fact  that  we  have  at- 
tempted to  reach  out  to  the  region — realiz- 
ing that  the  health  and  the  needs  of  the 
physically  handicapped  know  no  boundaries, 
and  extending  our  infiuence  and  our  exper- 
tise to  meeting  the  needs  of  these  people, 
has  helped  meet  our  responsibility  to  the 
community. 

Quite  frankly.  I  don't  know  what  this 
means  to  you  as  a  Congressman  but  I  do 
hope  that  as  you  are  thinking  in  terms  of 
the  kinds  of  things  that  are  being  done  in 
this  country,  you  might  find  solace  in  the 
fact  that  here  in  your  own  State  of  Con- 
necticut, attempts  are  being  made  and  have 
been  made  to  maintain  quality  care  and  to 
be  ever  conscious  of  the  cost  of  this  care. 

We  are  delighted — though  it  might  present 
some  financial  problems,  as  we  grow,  to  be 
able  to  state  this,  but  it  is  with  this  in 
mind  that  we  have  maintained  such  a  de- 
velopment and  such  a  relationship  with  the 
community,  and,  certainly,  the  value  and  the 
virtue  of  organizing  our"  efforts  in  this  be- 
half are  passed  on  to  the  consumer — the 
handicapped. 

In  your  arguments  there  In  Congress  for 
the  development  of  such  facilities  and  serv- 
ices and  with  the  present  development  of 
national  health  care  programs.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  value  and  virtue  of  health  cen- 
ters and  out-patient  facilities,  such  as  the 
one  we  represent,  has  great  Import,  and.  in 
particular,  the  fact  that  facilities  can  be 
developed  near  outstandandlng  and  extensive 
In-patlent  facilities  indicate  the  success  of 
the  delivery  of  health  care  services  and  the 
value  of  the  patient  care  program  in  those 
facilities. 

As  the  Director  of  this  facility,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  advise  you  of  this  success  and 
I  do  hope  that  If  this  Is  of  some  value  In 
your  thinking  and  In  your  pursuit  of  the 
kinds  of  things  you  are  doing,  we  would  be 
more  than  happy  at  any  given  instance  to  be 
used  as  an  example  of  the  virtue  of  this 
kind  of  cooperative,  coordlnatlve  community 
planning. 

Your  Individual  kindness  and  enthusiasm 
throughout  the  years  has  made  this  all  pos- 
sible. I  might  also  say  that  this  has  all  been 
made  possible,  quite  frankly,  without  any 
Federal  funds  being  involved  In  the  process. 
We  have  done  this  simply  because  the  com- 
munity has  responded,  and  we  have  done 
this  because  of  the  competence  that  our 
staff  exudes. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  make  this  in- 
formation available  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

EDMtJND  S.  McLaughlin, 

Executive  Director. 


HERR     BRANDT    MEETS     AMERICA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  now  concluded  his  series 
of  contacts  with  Allied  heads  of  state 
prior  to  his  departure  for  Peking.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  was  with  Chancellor 
Willy  Brandt  who,  in  addition  to  visiting 
President  Nixon,  had  a  vacation  in  this 
country. 
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An  ediioiiai  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
of  January  20  carefully  noted  the  impor- 
tance of  Chancellor  Brandt's  feelings, 
and  I  wish  to  insert  it  into  the  Record 
as  an  example  of  positive  diplomacy: 
Herr  Brandt  Meets  America 

When  chiefs  of  siate  visit  the  United  States 
they  usually  have  a  solemn  talk  with  the 
President,  another  with  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  a  brace  of  proper  dlar.ers  to  wrap 
it  up. 

West  Germany's  Willy  Brandt  did  some- 
thing more.  He  and  his  family  took  a  two- 
weeks'  tour  of  Flor.da's  West  Coast,  poking 
around  here  and  there,  doing  a  little  fishing, 
chatting  with  people  they  encountered. 

Brar.dt  Icar.itd  sonietring  about  Amer- 
ica— something  important,  we  think.  He 
learned  that  America r.s  are  short  on  formal- 
ity but  loi.g  on  warmth  and  hospitality.  On'.> 
neighbor  brought  over  a  six-pack  of  cold  beer 
when  he  returned  from  a  fishing  trip.  An- 
other asked  him  to  come  by  for  a  visit: 
"Never  mind  calling,  Just  drop  by  when  you 
feel  like  it."  A  teacher  brought  over  her  star 
pupil  to  meet  him. 

He  remembered  these  things  fondly  In  a 
later  Bonn  interview.  "I  sensed  how  much 
Inner  strength  there  is  In  these  United  States. 
how  much  down-to-earth  helpfulness  and 
friendliness  there  Is  among  the  Americans 
themselves  and  toward  strangers."  He  said  It 
was  different  from  the  picture  of  Americans 
one  gets  In  Western  Europe. 

That  it  is;  It's  even  different  from  the  pic- 
ture many  Americans  gain  of  themselves, 
reading  about  all  the  violence  and  bitterness 
that  make  the  grist  of  the  news. 

So  it's  good  to  be  reminded  by  an  eminent 
visitor  that  this  Is  still  America,  a  lot  of  de- 
cent, friendly,  openhanded  people,  maybe  a 
little  forward,  maybe  a  little  naive,  but 
finding  time  for  a  smile  and  a  friendly  word 
to  each  other  and  to  a  stranger.  Brandt  Is 
right — that's  the  hidden  strength  of  Amer- 
ica, and  providentially  there's  a  lot  of  It  left. 


REPORT   FROM   YOUR   CONGRESS- 
MAN ED  ESHLEMAN 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
just  recently  sent  my  constituents  a 
newsletter.  I  am  including  the  contents 
of  that  newsletter  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Report  From  Your  Congressman 

Ed  ESHLEMAN 
BIG    STEPS 

Some  of  the  same  people  who  not  very 
long  ago  were  complaining  that  President 
Nixon  was  not  doing  enough  about  world  and 
national  problems  are  now  heard  complain- 
ing that  he's  doing  too  much  too  fast.  Policy 
changes  like  the  trip  to  China  and  the  new 
economic  program  are  said  to  be  certain 
failures  because  we  weren't  ready  for  such 
big  shifts  in  direction.  I  would  remind  these 
critics  of  the  wise  words  of  David  Lloyd 
George  who  said,  "Don't  be  afraid  to  take  a 
big  step  If  one  is  indicated.  You  can't  cross 
a  chasm  In  two  small  Jumps." 

DOG    NAMED    DYLAN 

Nearly  everyone  who  visits  my  Washing- 
ton office  comments  on  the  dog  that  is 
sprawled  in  front  of  the  door  or  across  the 
middle  of  the  hall.  His  name  Is  Dylan,  and 
he  does  not  belong  to  us  but  to  a  girl  across 
the  hall  in  Congressman  Obey's  olBce.  Dylan 
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has  become  our  good  friend,  however.  Other 
than  sometimes  blocking  our  doorway  a  bit, 
he  causes  no  problem.  And,  he  is  our  con- 
stant guardian.  There  has  not  been  an  at- 
tempted purse-snatchinb'  la  not  uncom- 
mon occurrence  on  Capitol  Hill  )ln  our  hall- 
way since  Dylan  took  up  his  vigil. 

WHERE    IT    GOES 

Many  people  look  at  their  bill  as  they  leave 
the  grocery  store  and  figure  that  the  farmer 
really  must  be  making  a  bundle.  Only  the 
farmer  knows  how  wrong  these  people  are. 
The  high  cost  of  grocery  shopping  doesn't 
find  its  way  into  the  farmer's  pocket.  The 
magazine  Super-marketing  recently  showed 
where  same  of  the  money  does  go.  In  the 
first  place  23  cents  out  of  even'  dollar  spent 
in  supermarkets  doesn't  even  go  for  food.  It 
is  spent  for  paperbacks,  household  supplies, 
pet  foods,  pantyhose  and  a  host  of  other 
prod'act^  at  "one-stop  shopping"  places.  Nine 
cents  out  of  each  food  dollar  goes  for  packag- 
ing. The  publication  also  notes  that  the  food 
items  making  the  biggest  gains  in  sales  are 
things  like  expensive  meats  and  cheeses, 
fancy  breads,  cake  mixes,  toaster  pastries, 
snack  packs,  boil-ln-the-pouch  foods  and 
"portion  packs"  of  many  products.  All  of  this 
shoves  up  the  grocery  bill — not  to  the  benefit 
of  the  farmer,  but  to  handlers,  packagers  and 
others  who  are  profiting  from  selling  conven- 
ience rather  than  food. 

DO    AS    THEY    SAY 

If  you  missed  the  CBS  television  show  "60 
Minutes"  on  which  Mike  Wallace  looked  Into 
the  question  of  where  Washington's  liberals 
send  their  children  to  school,  you  should  be 
very  Interested  in  some  of  the  findings.  Al- 
most without  exception,  according  to  Wal- 
lace, the  liberals  send  their  offspring  to  pri- 
vate or  suburban  schools  rather  than  to  the 
public  schools  which  are  predominantly 
black.  Those  who  send  the  children  to  private 
schools  Include:  Senators  Muskle,  Kennedy, 
Hart,  Bayh  and  Mondale;  Delegate  Walter 
Fauntroy,  a  black  who  represents  the  District 
of  Columbia  In  Congress;  New  York  Times 
columnist  Tom  Wicker:  Washington  Post 
editor  Benjamin  Bradlee.  Post  editorial  page 
editor  Philip  Geyelia.  a;id  P.^st  colunnvst 
Nicholas  Von  Hoffman.  Senator  McGovern. 
who  has  niJved  into  the  District  from  Mary- 
land, still  sends  his  daughter  to  a  Maryland 
high  school  approximately  three  percent 
black,  even  though  it  meai.s  a  tuition  charge 
of  $1,450.  You  might  remember  this  CBS 
study  the  next  time  you  hear  these  gentle- 
men expressing  their  opinions  on  buiii.g. 

SHORT-TERM    INTERNS 

During  their  January  recess  from  college, 
two  young  women  worked  in  my  Washington 
office.  Dolores  Strlckler  attends  Immaculata 
College  and  Melinda  Jackson  is  a  student  at 
Western  Maryland  College.  For  both  girls  the 
experience  was  one  of  learning  rather  than 
earning,  since  they  volunteered  to  work  for 
free. 

NEW    ANCLE 

"And  now.  gentlemen,"  continued  the 
Congressman,  "I  wish  to  tax  your  memories." 
"Good  heaven."  muttered  a  colleague.  "Why 
haven't  we  thought  of  that  before." 

POLITICAL    NOTE 

During  this  year  when  political  campaigns 
are  In  the  headlines,  and  particularly  during 
the  season  of  primary  elections,  you'll  prob- 
ably read  about  the  campaign  of  this  candi- 
date or  that  picking  up  speed.  Someone  noted 
the  other  day  that  most  things  pick  up  speed 
when  they're  headed  downhill. 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

■When  I  first  started  to  poll  my  constituents 
about  their  opinions  on  national  issues.  I 
used  this  newsletter  as  the  means  of  dis- 
tributing the  questions.  Then,  two  years  ago, 
I  tried  another  way  and  mailed  Individual 
questionnaires  to  every  household  in  the  16th 
District.  This  year  I'm  changing  back  to  the 
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old  method  of  includii-.g  the  poll  as  a  part  of 
the  newsletter  The  reason  is  primarily  cne 
of  cost.  The  oul-or-pcx:ket  expenses  for  poll- 
ing every  hous?hold  came  to  about  SIOOO 
This  was  a  bill  I  shared  with  the  Republican 
Congressional  Committee,  but  was  substan- 
tial enough  to  make  me  weigh  the  cost 
against  the  return.  The  first  year  I  used  the 
mass  mailing  technique,  the  return  was  ex- 
cellent. Last  year  the  return  tapered  off  con- 
siderably ai.d  did  not  appear  to  justify  the 
expenses  i:nolved.  Therefore.  I  am  again  go- 
ing to  pose  the  questions  in  the  newsletter 
giving  all  who  receive  it  a  chance  to  respond. 
I'm  also  asking  newspapers  throughout  the 
16th  District  to  cooperate,  as  they  have  done 
in  the  past,  by  publishing  the  questionnaire 
so  that  everyone  has  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate. My  purpose  in  asking  for  your 
opiiilons  is  the  same  as  always.  I  want  to 
have  an  indication  of  your  thinking  so  that 
I  may  bettor  represent  that  thinking  m  the 
Congress. 

THE  ESHLEMAN   POLL 

Inslructions 
Please  study  the  questions  below  and  give 
me  your  thinking  on  these  important  issues 
facing  our  country.  I  will  tabulate  the  re- 
turns as  soon  as  possible  and  let  you  know 
the  results.  In  cases  where  your  family  has 
difficulty  agreeing  on  replies,  my  District  Of- 
fice In  the  Lancaster  Post  Office  Building 
(telephone  393-0666)  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
extra  copies  of  the  questionnaire.  For  our 
convenience  please  tear  off  this  back  sheet 
of  the  newsletter  when  you  submit  your  an- 
swers. Thank  you ! 

Nixon  Administration 

1.  Where  do  you  stand  regarding  Nixon 
Administration  policies  in  the  following 
areas?  Do  you  (A)  generally  agree,  (D)  gen- 
erally disagree,  or  are  you  (NS)  not  sure? 
(Place  the  proper  letter  before  each  category) 

Vietnam. 

China  Trip. 

National  Defense. 

Pollution. 

Education. 

Economy. 

Deficit  Budgets. 

Housing. 

Crime. 

Welfare. 

Consumer  Protection. 

Race  Relations. 

Drug  Abuse. 

Aid  to  Cities. 

Agriculture. 

Health. 

Other  (specify). 

Foreign  affairs 

2.  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  efforts 
to  seek  a  new  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China? 

3.  Are  you  in  agreement  with  the  move- 
ment underway  in  Congress  to  reduce  sub- 
stantially foreign  aid  spending? 

4.  Has  the  U.S.  program  of  troop  with- 
drawal and  winding  down  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam met  with  your  general  approval? 

5.  Should  the  power  of  a  President  to  com- 
mit American  troops  to  combat  without  the 
specific  approval  of  Congress  be  curbed? 

6.  Do  you  agree  with  the  President's  call 
for  Increased  national  defense  spending  dur- 
ing the  coming  year? 

Economy 

7.  Do  you  think  that  wage  and  price  con- 
trols should  be  a  temporary  rather  than  a 
permanent  factor  in  national  economic 
policy? 

8.  Which  of  the  following  economic  prob- 
lems do  you  regard  as  the  most  serious? 
(Choose  cSne) 

a.  Inflation. 

b.  Unemployment. 

c.  Balance  of  payments  deficit. 

d.  Unbalanced  Federal  budgets. 
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General  government 

9.  Do  you  favor  revenue  sharing  as  a  way 
of  providing  State  and  local  governments 
with  more  money  to  meet  the  problems  they 
face? 

10.  Would  you  favor  replacing  the  present 
draft  system  with  an  all -volunteer  military? 

11.  Do  you  believe  that  stronger  laws  are 
needed  to  deal  with  strikes  that  cause  or 
threaten  to  cause  national  emergencies? 

12.  Should  the  cost  of  political  canif>algns 
be  limited  by  stiff  Federal  controls? 

13.  Do  you  favor  the  Administration's  Fam- 
ily Assistance  Program  with  its  provision  for 
aguaranteed  minimum  Income  as  the  answer 
to  our  need  for  welfare  reform? 

14.  In  your  opinion  are  the  efforts  to  reduce 
crime  in  your  community  adequate? 

Health  and  drugs 

15.  Should  we  place  greater  emphasis  on 
medical  help  for  drug  users  than  on  criminal 
penalties? 

16.  Although  cost  estimates  are  quite  high 
for  a  program  of  free  health  care  for  all 
Americans,  do  you  believe  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  provide  such  a  program? 

Pollution  and  population 

17.  Would  you  favor  a  government  program 
to  limit  the  size  of  families  by  eliminating 
income  tax  exemptions  for  more  than  two 
children? 

18.  Do  you  think  100  Cr  pollution  control  Is 
Important  enough  to  justify  spending  far 
more  than  might  be  required  to  achieve  SO- 
OT "r^o  control? 

Please  return  to:  Hon.  Edwin  D.  Eshleman, 
416  Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20515. 


NATO— WRITING  ON  THE  WALL 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  per- 
sons in  and  out  of  the  Congress  are  call- 
ing for  a  reappraisal  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  and  the  role 
the  U.S.  Government  is  to  play  in  the 
future  defense  of  Western  Europe.  And 
perhaps  a  reappraisal  is  needed,  at  least 
in  terms  of  a  general  mood  in  this  coun- 
try that  we  can  bring  home  American 
troops  stationed  in  Europe;  that  the 
Soviet  is  not  up  to  anything  sinister 
there. 

It  is  probably  time  to  take  a  close  look 
at  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, but  it  should  be  a  careful  and  in- 
formed look  keeping  the  competition  in 
true  perspective.  In  tliis  regard,  I  invite 
attention  to  the  following  article  en- 
titled "NATO— The  Writing  on  the  Wall" 
written  for  the  February  issue  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings  by  Air 
Force  Gen.  T.  R.  Milton: 

NATO — The  WamNG  on  the  Wall 

(By  Gen.  T.  R.  Milton,  U.S.  Air  Force) 

Peace  Is  In  the  air  In  Europe,  or  rather — 
because  there  has  been  a  sort  of  peace  for  a 
long  time — there  is  a  growing  desire  to  get 
rid  of  the  tools  of  war.  In  fact,  a  curious  new 
profession  has  emerged  in  the  shadow  of 
this  long  period  of  relative  peace — that  of  the 
disarmament  expert.  The  term  Itself  Is  a 
triumph  In  dissimulation,  but  It  is,  never- 
theless, well-accepted  In  NATO  that  these 
experts  exist  and  meet  from  time  to  time  to 
pursue  jointly  their  mysterious  business. 
Over  the  years  it  has  not  mattered  much 
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whether  or  not  we  had  disarmament  experts. 
The  whole  question  of  disarmament  was 
largely  academic.  But  It  Is  no  longer  aca- 
demic. The  Leonid  Brezhnev  statement  en- 
dorsing the  general  principle  of  force  reduc- 
tions In  Europe  had  the  immediate  effect  of 
giving  urgency  to  the  studies  on  force  reduc- 
tions. And  the  Mansfield  resolution  calling 
for  substantial  U.S.  reductions  In  NATO, 
while  defeated  decisively,  was  widely  re- 
garded in  Europe  as  the  writing  on  the  wall. 

The  French  have  a  nice  word  for  this  eu- 
phoric air  of  relaxed  tension — "detente" — 
and  the  mood  in  the  West  these  days  is 
marked  by  a  longing  for  it.  The  real  question 
is  whether  this  understandable  longing  for 
detente,  with  Its  presumable  easing  of  mili- 
tary expenditures,  will  be  balanced  by  logic 
and  caution,  or  whether  there  will  be  simply 
a  one-sided  slacking  off.  There  is  that  danger, 
and  it  stems  from  a  very  real  contempt  on 
the  part  of  many  otherwise  responsible  peo- 
ple for  all  things  military  coupled  with  a 
growing  conviction  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
no  longer  up  to  anything  very  sinister. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  probably  time  to  take 
a  hard  look  at  NATO.  The  fact  that  it  has 
been  singularly  successful  Is  not  in  itself 
reason  for  leaving  it  alone.  On  the  contrary. 
Its  long  and  successful  run  may  carry  the 
seeds  of  Its  undoing  for,  in  the  absence  of 
any  believable  recent  threat  to  the  peace  of 
Western  Europe,  the  whole  subject  of  pre- 
paredness has  become  an  expensive  bore.  But 
an  informed  look  at  something  as  complex, 
even  fragile,  as  the  NATO  Alliance  requires 
a  point  of  view.  This  point  of  view  must  in- 
clude, always  In  focus,  the  other  side— the 
competition,  so  to  speak. 

It  Is  probably  a  fair  assumption  that  war 
in  Europe  is  neither  Imminent  nor  'ikely  as 
things  stand  today.  The  operative  phrase  is 
"as  things  stand  today."  It  may  also  be  true 
that  the  Soviets  have  no  hostile  intentions 
toward  the  NATO  Allies,  at  least  in  a  mili- 
tary sence;  but,  in  all  fairness,  we  must  at 
least  entertain  the  notion  that  they  might 
have  hostile  military  Intentions.  For  quite 
apart  from  what  their  diplomats  say,  the 
Russians  are  clearly  Improving  their  military 
capability — not  necessarily  their  Intention, 
but  their  capability — to  subjugate  Europe. 

Again,  this  extravagant  outlay  for  con- 
ventional forces  may  simply  reflect  a  die- 
hard suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Russians 
towards  the  motives  of  the  West. 

There  is  also  Just  the  chance,  as  we  have 
agreed,  that  the  basic  motivation  of  Russia 
has  not  changed.  The  statements  of  Soviet 
military  leaders  stand  on  the  record,  and  they 
make  uncompromising  reading.  Marshal  V. 
D.  Sokolovsky,  editor  of  Military  Strategy, 
an  official  Soviet  military  publication  ,vhich 
presents  not  only  the  views  of  the  Min'.,'5try 
of  Defense,  but  also,  and  perhaps  more  Im- 
portant, those  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party,  said  in  a  discussion 
of  the  nature  of  modern  war : 

"The  Soviet  Union  and  the  countries  v( 
people's  democracy.  In  order  to  protect  their 
socialist  achievements,  will  be  forced  to 
adopt  .  .  .  decisive  aims  directed  towards 
total  defeat  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
enemy  with  simultaneous  disorganization  of 
his  Interior  zone,  and  towards  suppression  of 
the  enemy's  will  to  resist,  and  rendering  aid 
to  the  people  to  free  them  from  the  yoke  of 
imperialism. 

"A  future  world  war  will  require  of  che 
Soviet  Armed  Forces,  of  the  entire  socialist 
camp,  the  use  of  the  main  military  forces 
from  the  very  outset  Of  the  war,  literally  In 
the  very  first  hours  and  minutes.  In  order 
to  achieve  the  most  decisive  results  In  the 
shortest  time  possible  .  .  .  Therefore,  not  oi-.ly 
Is  a  high  degree  of  combat  readiness  of  ihe 
Armed  Forces  required,  but  the  entire  nation 
must  be  specially  trained  for  war  against 
the  aggressor." 

But  if  we  cast  around,  we  can  find  other 
Russians  who  do  not  sound  so  fierce  and  we 
can  read  signs  tha.t  seem  to  bode  well  for 
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detente.  If  the  West  ignores  the  Marshal 
Sokolovskys  and  chooses  to  follow  the  pleas- 
anter  sounds,  then  NATO  must  look  to  its 
future  in  reduced  terms. 

Viewed  sui)erficlally.  an  alllEuice  formed  to 
defend  its  members  against  an  attack  by  the 
Soviet  bloc  no  longer  makes  much  sense  if 
the  Soviet  bloc  clearly  has  no  Intention  of 
attacking.  At  this  point,  a  reasonable  ques- 
tion artses  as  to  the  need  for  the  present 
NATO  troop  levels  or,  in  fact,  for  NATO  at  all. 
However,  we  agree  to  keep  the  other  side  In 
clear  focus. 

An  examination  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  or 
Warsaw  Pact,  over  the  past  ten  years  shows 
it  to  have  had  an  undeviating  upward  trend 
in  equipment,  in  modernization,  in  money, 
and  in  total  strength.  The  strategy  of  flexible 
respKjnse,  requiring  as  it  d<ses  heavy  outlays 
for  conventional  equipment,  may  be  a  NATO 
doctrine,  but  it  has  been  a  doctrine  more 
thoughtfully  provided  for  by  the  Soviets  and 
their  Allies.  The  comparative  strengths 
shown  in  Figure  1   are  revealing. 

Even  a  casual  look  at  the  relative  conven- 
tional strengths  of  the  two  alliances  makes 
one  thing  clear — NATO  is  a  defensive  alli- 
ance. It  simply  does  not  have  the  numbers 
and  weight  of  equipment  to  launch  an  at- 
tack, even  were  it  guided  by  the  most  suicidal 
of  strategies.  It  is  clear  to  a  casual  observer 
and  it  must  be  equally  clear  to  Russian  plan- 
ners. NATO  does  not  have  a  serious  non- 
nuclear  offensive  capability. 

And  the  other  side?  Anyone,  after  doing  a 
few  easy  sums,  will  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  Warsaw  Pact  has,  in  general  terms 
and  particularly  in  significant  items  such  as 
tanks,  the  3 : 1  ratio  of  superiority  all  cautious 
Soviet  generals  like  to  have  before  attacking. 

This  gives  rise  to  another  simple  question. 
If  the  Russians  have  no  hostile  intentions, 
and  NATO,  regardless  of  any  intention  it 
might  secretly  have,  has  not  the  capability 
to  attack,  what  Is  the  Warsaw  Paict  doing 
with  such  a  heavy  and  costly  preponderance 
of  strength? 

It  is,  of  course,  anybody's  guess.  Perhaps 
they  need  all  these  forces  simply  to  maintain 
order  in  their  uneasy  alliance  with  the  West- 
ern satellites.  This  seems  unlikely  now  if  It 
were  in  fact  e\er  true.  Undoubtedly  some  of 
these  forces  are  there  to  maintain  order  and, 
from  time  to  time,  they  have  been  used  in 
Just  that  fashion  as  we  all  remember  so  well. 
But  they  do  not  need  the  sophistication  and 
the  numbers  that  are  presently  available  to 
the  Warsaw  Pact  for  the  purpose  of  Internal 
order;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  they  do  not  need 
them  purely  for  the  defense  of  Warsaw  Pact 
territory.  China  is  a  rising  specter  of  the 
Soviets  and  some  of  this  heavy  defense  out- 
lay may  be  traced  to  this  cause.  But  why  do 
they  keep  forces  needed  for  China  thousands 
of  miles  away  in  Western  Europe?  What  a 
simple  and  reassuring  prelude  to  force  reduc- 
tion negotiation  it  would  be  if  Russia  trans- 
ferred a  significant  number  of  their  Warsaw 
Pact  forces  to  the  Chinese  frontier. 

FIGURE  1.    COMPARATIVE  STRENGTH  OF  NATO  AN'D 
WARSAW  PACT 
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Nonetheless,  It  is  unlikely  at  this  time  that 
Russia  IS  planning  any  truly  aggressive  ac- 
tio:as,  in  the  classic  se.ise  at  any  rate,  against 
the  West.  There  are  no  obvious  signs  that 
would  Indicate  this  and  it  seems  to  be  clearly 
against  their  interests  at  the  moment  to 
start  a  war. 

If  that  is  so.  perhaps  these  Soviet,  and 
Soviet-equipped,  forces  serve  a  simpler  pur- 
pose; an  ever-present  and  threatening  re- 
minder of  Soviet  strength  in  Europe.  When 
one  couples  this  military  presence  with  the 
spectacular  accomplishments  of  Russian 
science,  the  effect  on  some  people  Is  ominous 
and  downrigiit  discouraging.  It  need  not,  and 
should  not,  be. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Cold  War,  and  par- 
ticularly during  the  tense  year  of  the  Berlin 
Blockade,  it  would  not  be  an  overstatement 
to  say  that  the  appearance  of  a  Soviet  pla- 
toon, accompanied  perhaps  by  two  or  three 
tanks,  in  any  Western  town  along  the  Ger- 
man border  would  have  created  absolute  pan- 
ic. A  panic  that  probably  would  have  spread 
rapidly  and  with  disconcerting,  if  not  cata- 
strophic, effects  on  tht  shaky  political  ap- 
paratus of  Europe  during  that  period.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  U.S.  nuclear  superiority  dur- 
ing those  years.  It  is  at  least  arguable  that 
the  Soviets  would  have  moved  through  West- 
ern Europe,  either  in  small  forays  or  in 
strength.  There  was  nothing  to  stop  them. 
The  Allies  had  essentially  demobilized  after 
the  war  and  their  forces  in  Europe  were  occu- 
pation trocps.  equipped  and  deployed  for  that 
purpose.  Only  U.S.  nuclear  bombs,  and  the 
capability  to  deliver  them,  stood  between 
Russia  and  the  whole  of  Europe. 

Today,  any  small  incursions,  for  whatever 
purpose,  could  be  dealt  with  without  ques- 
tion. Regardless  of  the  fact  that  NATO  is  at 
some  disadvantage  wherever  it  faces  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  the  Soviets  would  have  to 
mount  a  major  attack  in  order  to  carry  out 
any  successful  demonstration  of  force.  And, 
in  this  case.  It  would  clearly  no  longer  be 
the  use  of  military  force  for  the  support  of 
some  limited  political  maneuver  but  would, 
in  fact,  be  war. 

Thus,  the  maintenance  of  even  an  inferior 
force  so  long  as  it  is  big  enough  to  be  truly 
credible  becomes  an  essential  counter  to  the 
very  great  Soviet  military  presence.  To  go 
back  to  the  early  days  of  the  Cold  War,  It  Is 
easy  to  forget  what  a  dangerous  game  we 
played  and  on  what  tenuous  threads  hung 
success.  It  Is  equally  easy  to  forget  that  every 
successful  confrontation  with  the  Soviets  has 
had  as  Its  basis  a  clear  display  of  strength 
and  firmness  of  purpose. 

Sometimes  we  forget  how  much  the  Rus- 
sians respect  the  direct  approach  and  how 
little  attention  they  pay  to  conciliatory  be- 
havior. One  of  the  more  remarkable  inci- 
dents during  the  Berlin  airlift,  and  one  which 
received  little  publicity  then  or  later — pos- 
sibly because  of  diplomatic  outrage — took 
pl.'.ce  at  Tegel  Airport. 

The  French  had  not  had  much  of  a  part 
to  play  in  the  Berlin  airlift,  although  they 
shared  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  responsibility  for  the  govern- 
ment of  West  Berlin.  Because  air  traffic  con- 
trol was  best  served  by  the  least  number 
of  aircraft  types,  it  had  been  agreed  to  turn 
the  flying  Job  over  to  the  British  and  the 
Americans.  Nevertheless,  the  French  wanted 
a  part  in  the  operation  and  so  they  offered 
to  build  a  third  and  much  needed  airfield. 
Tegel.  in  their  sector.  It  was  an  old  German 
tank  ground  and  well  suited  for  the  purpose. 

The  French  commandeered  thousands  of 
Berlin  citizens  and  made  Ingenious  use  of 
rubble  to  supplement  the  limited  building 
material  in  Berlin.  In  remarkably  short  time 
the  airport  was  finished  and  ready  except 
for  one  serious  obstacle:  directly  in  the  traf- 
fic pattern  stood  a  broadcasting  antenna 
some  several  hundred  feet  high.  Moreover,  it 
was  the  transmitting  antenna  for  the  prln- 
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clpal  Russian  station  in  East  Berlin.  Clearly 
Tegel  could  only  serve  a  limited  purpose  so 
long  as  this  antenna  stood  in  the  way. 

The  Americans  and  British  set  about  nego- 
tiating with  the  Russians  for  its  removal,  and 
with,  of  course  little  hope.  The  French  con- 
sidered this  solution  utterly  unrealistic  and 
recommended  the  destruction  of  the  tower. 
But  it  was  the  view  of  the  British  and  the 
American  authorities  that  this  would  be  an 
extreme  provocation  and  might  endanger  the 
airlift  Itself. 

A  few  days  later,  without  either  warning 
or  consultation,  the  French  quietly  but  firm- 
ly locked  In  their  offices  the  few  Americans  at 
Tegel.  Tlien.  without  further  ceremony  a 
platoon  of  Frencli  demolition  experts 
marched  out  to  the  tower  and.  with  preci- 
sion, blew  it  to  the  ground.  Done  with  seri- 
ous work  for  the  day,  the  other  side  of  their 
Gallic  nature  then  emerged  at  a  champagne 
party  celebrating  the  great  event. 

In  spite  of  the  alarm  of  the  Americans 
and  the  British,  the  French  were  convinced 
that  the  Russians  would  understand  that  it 
was  the  logical  thing  to  do.  In  fact,  the 
French  were  right.  Russian  retaliation  was 
confined  to  minor  harassment,  a  kidnaping 
or  two. 

More  than  20  years  have  passed  since  those 
days.  Most  of  the  puople  who  planned  the  air- 
lift and  the  defense  of  Europe  In  the  Imme- 
diate postwar  period  are  no  longer  on  active 
service.  Governments  have  come  and  gone. 
Many  of  the  lessons  learned  by  the  West  dtir- 
ing  those  hectic  and  crucial  days  have  been 
forgotten  or  have  suffered  the  sea-change  of 
two  decades  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  western 
European  politics.  Not  so  with  the  Soviets, 
though.  The  monolithic  nature  of  their  gov- 
ernment slows  changes  and  retains  the  past 
further  Into  the  future. 

World  War  II  and  its  stepchild,  the  Cold 
War,  are  receding  into  history.  If  the  Soviets 
remain  quiet,  with  no  more  Hungarys  or 
Czechoslovaklas  to  stir  old  memories,  the 
Cold  War.  and  its  premonitions  if  a  Hot  War. 
will  recede  even  faster.  A  listing  of  contem- 
porary problems  by  the  average  Western 
politician  probably  would  not  put  the  dan- 
ger of  war  with  the  Soviets  very  high  on  that 
list.  Soviet  planners  have  a  somewhat  sim- 
pler problem  with  their  own  work  generally 
uncomplicated  by  the  voice  of  the  people. 
Long-range  International  plans,  whatever 
they  may  be.  need  not  be  subordinated  to 
the  immediate  internal  needs  of  the  country. 
All  that  is  needed  is  resolve  and  time  to  see 
these  policies  through 

A  good  example  of  Soviet  resolve  can  be 
seen  in  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  So- 
viet Navy.  Post-World  War  II  naval  policy 
concentrated  on  the  building  of  submarines. 
The  submarine,  with  Its  ability  to  disrupt 
lines  of  communication,  as  a  natural  choice 
for  an  Inferior  seapower.  However,  disruption 
is  not  control  and  lack  of  control  was  per- 
haps decisive  In  Soviet  decision-making  dur- 
ing the  Cuban  crisis.  The  merchant  fleet 
could  not  be  escorted.  Russia  then  turned  to 
building  a  true  fleet,  a  surface,  seagoing 
Navy.  Less  than  ten  years  later,  the  Russian 
flag  can  be  seen  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Caribbean  and,  m:)st  evidently  In  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Where  dees  all  this  lead?  Clearly  the  In- 
creasing budget  pressures,  if  nothing  else, 
probably  spell  a  change  in  national  NATO 
commitments  In  the  coming  years.  If  these 
changes  are  made  with  only  budget  consid- 
erations in  mind,  which  Is  to  say.  mindlessly, 
then  we  can  predict  a  process  of  rapid  ero- 
sion and  the  eventual  demise  of  this  success- 
ful alliance.  But  If  some  real  thought  Is 
given  to  force  Improvement,  and  If  we  accept 
the  fact  that  the  prliicipal  mission  of  NATO 
is  to  maintain  the  peace  rather  than  to  fight 
the  war,  then  change  Is  possible.  It  might 
even  be  a  useful  change,  but  we  have  to  keep 
clearly  in  mind  tne  fragile  nature  of  this 
unlikely  structure.  And  we  must  also  keep  In 
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mind  the  fact  that  If  we  begin  pulling  out 
support  without  having  done  our  calcula- 
tions, the  structure  will  be  Irrevocably  de- 
molished. After  ihat.  we  can  only  pray  for  the 
future  of  Europe  in  its  presen*  form.  The 
means  to  preserve  it  will  be  gone. 


MISS  CLAUDIA  PETERS  AND  MISS 
LAURA  DE  LA  MADRID  PAR- 
TICIPATE IN  CALIFORNIA  DRUG- 
ABUSE  CONFERENCE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  the  Commission  of  the  Cali- 
fomias  held  a  conference  in  Tijuana, 
Mexico,  to  discuss  a  problem  of  concerned 
citizens  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  The 
subject  was  drug  abuse. 

The  Commission  of  the  CaUfomias  is 
an  entity  composed  of  Califomians  and 
representatives  of  the  State  of  baja 
California  and  the  territory  of  baja 
California  Sur,  the  puipose  of  which  is 
to  develop  better  understanding  and  to 
promote  the  cultural  and  economic  re- 
lations between  the  two  nations.  The 
commission  has  held  two  drug  confer- 
ences, bringing  together  United  States 
and  Mexican  oflQcials  and  experts  in  the 
fields  of  education,  rehabilitation,  law 
enforcement,  prevention,  and  manu- 
facturing as  well.  A  number  of  young 
people  were  included  In  the  second  con- 
ference and  their  contribution  was  very 
significant. 

The  first  conference  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  more  stringent  drug-abuse  laws 
in  the  State  of  baja  California. 

The  second  conference  has  already 
resulted  in  the  enrollment  of  15  Mexican 
representatives  in  a  forthcoming  drug 
education  program  operated  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Education.  The 
second  conference  also  motivated  the 
compilation  of  the  drug  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  which  was 
printed  in  both  Spanish  and  English. 

The  chairman  of  the  California  dele- 
gation to  the  commission  is  our  respected 
former  colleague,  the  Honorable  Ed 
Reinecke,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
California.  Also  participating  were  Miss 
Claudia  Peters,  a  student  in  San  Diego, 
and  Miss  Laura  de  la  Madrid  of  Tijuana. 
Lieutenant  Governor  Reinecke  is  justly 
proud  not  only  of  the  achievements  of 
the  conference,  but  of  the  contribution 
made  by  these  two  young  ladies.  I  share 
his  pride  for  their  contribution. 

To  provide  for  the  recognition  that 
these  young  ladies  deserve,  I  insert  their 
remarks  before  the  commission  in  the 
Record: 

Remarks  Before  the  Commission  of  the 

Californias 

(By  Claudia  Peters) 

Good  morning  ladles,  gentlemen  and  hon- 
ored guests,  the  theme  of  the  Commission 
of  the  Californias  Conference  is  the  discus- 
sion of  various  problems  related  to  drug 
abuse. 

This  Is  the  first  time  youth  has  been 
asked  to  participate.  We  feel  that  this  is  an 
Important  addition  to  the  drug  discussion. 
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Being  young  might  lend  to  our  bias.  It  Is 
hoped  that  through  the  formal  presentation 
by  youth,  the  observations  and  comments 
made  by  them  during  the  workshop  sessions 
and  the  meaningful  input  of  other  confer- 
ence participants,  we  will  be  able  to  find  ac- 
ceptable and  relevant  approaches  to  solving 
the  drug  problem. 

The  problem  of  drug  abuse  in  youth  Is 
complex  and  affects  all  levels  of  society.  Un- 
fortunately, many  of  our  reactions  are  based 
more  heavily  on  emotional  responses  than 
on  fact.s.  This  lack  of  accurate  information 
has  created  dulling  effects  on  many  treat- 
ment, educational  and  legislative  programs. 
Some  illustrations  of  inconsistencies  are: 
smoking  a  marijuana  cigarette  Is  a  misde- 
meanor, while  the  possession  of  an  unllghted 
marijuana  cigarette  is  a  felony:  jjossesslon  of 
LSD  is  a  misdemeanor,  yet  it  Is  proven  to 
be  a  more  dangerous  drug  than  marijuana. 
Historically,  the  attack  on  drug  abuse  seems 
to  be  without  complete  logic,  and  thus  has 
added  more  confusion  to  an  already  complex 
medical  and  social  problcvi. 

Before  delving  Into  more  specialized  as- 
pects of  drug  abuse.  It  Is  necessary  to  define 
the  .term.  The  definition  of  drug  abuse  most 
readily  accepted  by  youth  Is  that  definition 
Included  by  Joel  Port,  M.D.,  in  his  book.  The 
Pleasure  Seekers.  To  Dr.  Port  .  .  .  drug  abuse 
"refers  to  the  use  of  a  drug,  usually  the  ex- 
cessive use,  or  preoccupation  that  produces 
definite  impairment  of  social  or  vocational 
adjustment  on  health." 

Dr.  Fort  also  defines  drugs  as  "any  bio- 
logically active  substances  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Illness  or  for  recreation." 

This  definition  of  a  drug  brings  up  two 
very  Important  points.  First,  a  drug  is  any 
biologically  active  substance,  thereby  Includ- 
ing aspirin,  antihistamines,  alcohol,  etc.,  as 
well  as  the  drugs  most  commonly  associated 
with  youthful  drug  use.  In  other  words,  all 
drugs,  legal  or  illegal  do  have  the  potential 
for  abuse,  depending  upon  how  and  why  a 
person  is  using  a  drug.  In  addition  to  health 
hazards,  the  user  of  an  Illegal  drug  Is  violat- 
ing the  law  and  therefore  running  the  risk  of 
Impairing  social  or  vocational  adjustment. 

The  second  Important  point  Is  that  drugs 
are  used  for  recreational  purposes.  Many  In- 
dividuals enjoy  their  drug  experience.  Adults 
enjoy  drinking  with  friends.  Youth  enjoy 
"getting  high."  Drugs  can  be  a  very  pleas- 
ureable  experience,  although  most  Individ- 
uals will  acknowledge  that  whenever  one 
takes  a  chemical  Into  his  body,  he  Is  taking 
the  risk  of  an  unpleasant  reaction  or  expe- 
rience. 

If  we  mold  our  discussions  around  a  really 
humane  aspect,  giving  attention  to  the  value 
systems  of  all  Involved  we  wUl  obtain  the 
best  results.  Through  experience,  education, 
and  factual  evidence,  youth  has  gained  both 
knowledge  and  misinformation.  A  fear  ap- 
proach is  no  longer  possible  or  effective.  More 
realistic  outlooks  must  be  approached  and 
recognized. 

Thus,  operational  assumptions  should  be 
stated  in  order  to  set  up  a  common  ground  for 
discussion. 

The  American  cultuie  Is  very  much  a  drug- 
saturated  society.  People  are  often  encouraged 
to  take  a  chemical  if  they  want  to  alter  the 
way  they  are  feeling.  If  you  doubt  this  state- 
ment, watch  the  commercials  on  TV  any 
evening.  No  one  will  doubt  that  most  drugs 
are  very  beneficial  when  used  properly.  A 
drug  in  Itself  Is  not  good  or  bad.  It  is  what 
an  individual  does  with  it  that  is  either  bene- 
ficial or  harmful.  Because  of  the  American 
drug-oriented  society,  drug  abuse  has  become 
very  much  a  problem.  It  Is  not  entirely  a 
problem  of  youth  either.  There  is  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  housewives  who  are  abusing 
amphetamines,  and  one  of  the  last  estimates 
of  the  number  of  alcoholics  was  8  million  (a 
conservative  estimate  I  might  add). 

It  Is  common  knowledge  at  this  point  In 
time  that  legal  and  illegal  drugs  will  contin- 
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ue  to  be  widely  available  and  promoted.  Cer- 
tain restrictions  and  controls  should  be  con- 
sidered for  curbing  the  enormous  production 
of  un-needed  amounts  of  certain  drugs.  The 
present  environment  may  not  be  a  fair  set- 
ting for  youth  to  make  a  rational  decision 
atxjut  drug  use.  The  impact  of  effective  edu- 
cation on  rational  decision  making  should 
be  stressed.  Needed  are  a  number  of  new, 
creative  and  innovative  approaches  for  effec- 
tive drug  education. 

This  brings  us  to  the  three  aspects  to  be 
discussed  In  this  conference:  Drug  Abuse  re- 
lated to  (1)  laws  and  law  enforcement,  (2) 
public  health  and  rehabilitation,  and  (3) 
education.  Formal  recommendations  of  the 
California  youth  participants  on  each  of  these 
aspects  will  be  presented  in  the  individual 
workshops. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 


Message  to  the  Narcotics  Committee  of  the 
Commission  of  the  Californias 
(By  Laura  Martha  de  la  Madrid) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  very  comforting 
for  the  youth  of  today  to  see  how  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Californias  has  given  such  im- 
portance to  the  problem  of  drug  abuse;  the 
Commission  has  given  It  such  a  priority  that 
not  only  has  it  invited  Government  OfiBclals 
and  highly  specialized  professionals  from 
both  sides  of  the  border,  but  It  has  also  In- 
vited the  youth  from  both  Californias  to 
participate  in  the  study  and  in  the  mak- 
ing of  recommendations  to  fight  this  social 
plague  which  Is  not  only  reaching  epidemic 
conditions  in  Mexico  and  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  all  of  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  expose  before  this  honorable 
Commission  my  particular  opinion  as  a  youth 
in  a  problem  that  has  a  social  origin  and 
begins  In  different  forms  depending  on  the 
environment  in  which  the  youth  of  our 
countries  have  to  live  in. 

It  is  evident  that  the  youth  from  a  high 
economic  level  has  all  of  the  necessary 
funds  available  to  receive  high  and  costly 
education  from  their  parents,  but  In  reality 
all  that  they  receive  is  an  abundance  of  ma- 
terial things  in  exchange  of  what  they  really 
want  and  need,  which  Is  love  and  affection. 
The  youth  of  the  middle  class  lives  in  a 
disintegrated  family  atmosphere,  for  the 
majority  of  the  husbands  and  wives  have  to 
abandon  the  home  to  work,  and  this  absence 
of  both  parents  has  a  grave  repercussion  on 
them. 

The  adolescent  of  the  poor  class  lives  in 
need  and  despair  and  that  seriously  depresses 
him  and  on  occasions  leads  him  to  delin- 
quency. 

Before  such  a  perspective,  I  speak  to  you 
as  a  youth  who  wishes  to  dialogue  with  love 
and  respect. 

I  say  love  and  respect,  because  to  me,  these 
are  the  two  fundamental  things  that  must 
exist  in  every  family  so  that  the  conglomera- 
tion of  them  may  form  a  country  of  peace 
and  happiness. 

When  I  refer  to  love,  I  refer  to  love  In  the 
highest  sense  of  responsibility  and  under- 
standing. 

When  I  mention  respect,  I  refer  to  the  re- 
spect that  is  not  based  on  fear,  nor  the  one 
that  is  Imposed  by  force,  but  I  refer  to  the 
natural  respect  that  the  son  should  have 
towards  his  father,  based  precisely  In  love 
and  in  the  direct  relation  that  should  exist 
between  father  and  son.  The  father  is  by  ex- 
cellence the  symbol  of  social  authority,  but  it 
should  be  understood  as  an  authority  that 
will  surely  dialogue  and  accept  the  faults  of 
bis  children.  It  Is  also  indispensable  that  the 
father  show  his  respect  towards  bis  son  by 
accepting  bim  as  an  individual  with  all  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  that  this  implies. 
We,  the  youth,  should  understand  that  our 
parents  are  not  Infallible,  and  if  and  when 
they  should  commit  errors,  we  should  by  no 
means  incur  to  inconformlty  or  to  rebellion. 
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but  we  should  recourse  to  their  help  with  a 
great  sense  of  love  and  respect. 

Our  Governor,  Milton  Castellanos,  not  too 
long  ago,  expressed  the  following,  at  a  meet- 
ing where  family  problems  were  discussed: 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  relation 
between  father  and  son,  and  mother  and  son, 
should  be  exactly  that  of  a  parent  towards  a 
son.  The  friendship  between  parents  and 
their  children  should  be  motivated  by  love 
and  respect,  because  during  childhood  and 
in  his  adolescent  years,  the  youth  needs  the 
father  and  also  needs  the  friend.  The  tie  be- 
tween experience  and  the  emotional,  between 
the  anxlousness  and  the  serenity,  should  not 
lose  that  marvelous  characteristic  of  re- 
spected confidence,  of  authentic  love  and 
honour,  that  are  the  bEisls  for  the  success  of 
future  citizens". 

And  here,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  In  the 
words  spoken  by  Governor  Castellanos,  Is  the 
formula  to  develop  your  works  about  such 
Important  purposes,  for  It  is  imperative  to 
destroy  the  drug  pltkgue  before  It  destroys 
the  most  valuable  harvest  in  the  world — our 
expendable  youth. 

Thank  you. 

Message  of  Appreciation  to  the  Commission 
of  the  Californias 
(By  Laura  Martha  de  la  Madrid  i 
Honorable  Commission,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, in  the  last  two  days,  through  the  dif- 
ferent workshop  meetings,  the  Commission 
of  the  Californias  has  given  us.  the  youth  of 
California  and  Baja  California,  a  participa- 
tion at  the  same  level  as  that  given  to  many 
outstanding  officials  of  both  of  our  Countries. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  sincere  confirmation  to 
the  position  that  is  ours  by  right,  but  also 
as  a  demonstration  of  the  Commission  that 
it  really  Is  Interested  in  finding  practical, 
legal,  but  above  all,  humane  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  drug  addiction,  that  if  It  Is  true 
that  It  Is  a  very  grave  problem.  It  is  also  a 
problem  that  has  united  the  youth  and  the 
adults;  it  has  united  the  Californias  and  it 
has  united  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  in 
an  atmosphere  of  love  and  respect,  In  looking 
and  finding  solutions  to  our  common  prob- 
lem. 

We  have  seen  the  true  interest  shown  by 
the  delegates  that  have  taken  part  In  the 
Education  sub-committee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Assemblyman  Jos6  Maria  M6.r- 
quez.  We  heard  the  factual  concepts  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Donald  McCune,  Doctor  Peter 
Frank  and  by  Mrs.  Llta  de  Romero  Aceves. 

In  the  Public  Health  workshop,  under  the 
direction  of  Doctor  Ruy  Castaneda.  we  as- 
similated the  Information  made  known  to  us 
by  Mrs.  Joan  Prledenberg. 

Under  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Honorable 
Judge  Arthur  Alarcon,  we  became  aware  of 
the  legal  aspects  of  our  problem  but  through 
It  all,  we  also  felt  that  from  the  law  en- 
forcement officer  there  is  a  new  phase  of 
understanding  and  consideration  to  this  com- 
plicated social  epidemic. 

The  research  and  translation  done  by  Miss 
Tamla  Hope  and  Attorney  Wllfrldo  Ruiz  did 
not  escape  our  perception.  The  presentation 
by  Mr.  Evelle  Younger.  Mr.  Joseph  Bush, 
John  Kelly  and  Jeff  Day  were  outstanding. 
These  names  are  but  a  few  of  those  of  the 
delegates  that  participated  earnestly  in  the 
Law  and  Law  Enforcement  sub-Committee: 
The  presence  and  the  messages  by  such  re- 
markable persons  as  Governor  Raymond 
Schaeffer,  Mr.  Pete  Wilson.  Mr.  Rodolfo  Chd- 
vez  Calvillo.  who  comes  as  a  personal  repre- 
sentative of  the  Attorney  General  of  Mexico, 
and  Doctor  Carlos  Garcia  Alvarez  from  the 
Mexican  Public  Health  Secretariat,  clearly 
indicate  to  us  that  on  this  occasion  there  is 
Indeed  a  true  desire  to  help,  not  only  the 
youth,  but  also  the  adults,  in  overcoming 
drug  addiction. 

It  is  indubitable  that  many  hours  of  hard 
work    have    been    employed    by   prominent 
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but  very  sad  Indeed,  If  all  of  this  work  bore 
no  fruit. 

We  have  come  to  your  call  We  have  mod- 
estly contributed  with  our  grain  of  sand:  now 
It  Is  up  to  you,  the  government  officials  of 
both  Countries,  our  parents,  our  teachers 
and  the  Honorable  Commission  of  the  Cal- 
Ifornlas  to  put  forth  the  recommendations, 
here  agreed  upon  today,  to  the  corresponding 
authorities  and  obtain  the  necessary  enact- 
ment on  them. 

May  I  remind  you  that  there  is  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose;  that  the  work  that  has  been 
collected  here  does  not  end  up  In  an  old 
storage  room  and  becomes  dusty  and  full  of 
cobwebs:  no  gentlemen,  this  file  should  re- 
main on  top  of  the  desk  of  each  and  everyone 
of  you  to  remind  ycu  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
high  priority  and  one  that  demands  an  Im- 
mediate solution. 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
to  the  youth  of  California;  it  has  been  great 
knowing  you,  let's  keep  In  touch,  as  in  not 
a  too  distant  future,  we  will  have  the  reins 
of  our  destiny  in  our  own  hands  and  we'll 
have  to  help  one  another. 

To  the  Commission,  my  thanks  for  your 
interest  and  help  in  our  search  to  the  answer 
of  one  of  our  problems;  there  are  many  more 
answers,  to  many  things,  that  we  are  looking 
for,  but  I  assure  you  that  today  our  future 
seems  much  brighter  than  when  this  meet- 
ing began  two  days  ago. 

To  all  of  the  delegates  here  today  my  love 
and  respect;  to  my  colleagues  from  California 
Peace. 

Thank  you. 


SELECTION  OF  ARCHITECTS 
AND  ENGINEERS 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  in  order  to  assure  the 
American  people  that  the  highest  quali- 
fied architects  and  engineers  are  selected 
to  design  and  offer  consultant  services  in 
cormection  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments multibillion-dollar  construction 
programs. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  years, 
thousands  of  architects  and  engineers 
will  be  required  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  develop  plans  and  specifications 
for  the  massive  public  construction  proj- 
ects that  will  be  undertaken.  Our  task 
is  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  secure  the 
highest  quality,  the  most  efficient  and 
effective  services  at  the  lowest  reasonable 
cost. 

Historically,  architectural  and  en- 
ginee.ing  services  have  been  recognized 
as  presenting  unique  considerations  in- 
sofar as  procurement  is  concerned.  A 
commitment  to  design  a  complex  build- 
ing is  far  different  from  purchasing  the 
day-to-day  supplies  of  Government. 
Structures  are  designed  by  architects  and 
engineers  only  after  a  work  contract  has 
been  awarded,  and  not  before.  Thus,  the 
job  of  securing  the  best  possible  design 
and  specifications  for  new  buildings  de- 
pends heavily  upon  the  selection  of 
architects  and  engineers  with  the  high- 
est qualifications  who  are  also  willing  to 


able  prices  to  the  Government. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill, 
architects  and  engineers  would  be  in- 
vited to  submit  data  as  to  their  qualifica- 
tions and  performance  by  the  relevant 
Government  agencies  requiring  these 
services.  Based  on  the  data  submitted, 
the  agency  head  would  rank  architec- 
tural and  engineering  firms  according  to 
their  qualifications  to  undertake  a  par- 
ticular design  contract  then  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  next  step  would  be  for  the  agency 
head  to  negotiate  with  the  highest  quali- 
fied individual  or  firm  and,  if  a  fair  and 
reasonable  price  can  be  agreed  upon, 
award  the  contract  to  him.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  negotiated  agreement  on  price, 
the  agency  head  would  then  turn  to  the 
next  most  qualified  architect  or  engineer 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  fair  con- 
tract. This  process  would  continue  until 
an  agreement  is  reached.  The  approach 
embodied  here  optimizes  the  possibility 
of  the  Federal  Government's  acquiring 
the  highest  qualified  services  that  will  be 
translated  into  the  most  efficient  build- 
ings and  other  facilities  costing  less  to 
construct  and  maintain. 

I  introduced  a  similar  bill  in  1970 
which  passed  the  House,  with  amend- 
ments, in  the  closing  days  of  the  91st 
Congress.  However,  it  did  not  reach  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  full  considera- 
tion. I  believe  we  should  act  at  once  to 
complete  this  most  important  piece  of 
unfinished  business.  I  urge  all  Members 
of  Congress  to  again  give  this  bill  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  considera- 
tion. The  American  people  expect  us  to 
insure  that  Federal  projects  receive  the 
most  creative  and  capable  architectural 
and  engineering  services  available.  The 
text  of  my  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  12807 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  in  or- 
der to  establish  Federal  policy  concerning 
the  selection  of  firms  and  individuals  to 
perform  architectural,  engineering,  and 
related  services  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title; 

"■nTLE  IX— SELECTION  OP  ARCHITECTS 
AND  ENGINEERS 

"DEFINrriONS 

"Sec.  901.  As  used  In  this  title — 

"(1)  The  term  'firm'  means  any  Individual, 
firm,  partnership,  corporation,  association,  or 
other  legal  entity  permitted  by  law  to  prac- 
tice the  professions  of  architecture  or 
engineering. 

"(2)  The  term  'agency  head'  means  the 
Secretary,  Administrator,  or  head  of  a  de- 
partment, agency,  or  bureau  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

"(3)  The  term  "architectural  and  engi- 
neering services'  Includes  those  professional 
services  of  an  architectural  or  engineering 
nature  as  well  as  Incidental  services  that 
members  of  these  professions  and  those  In 
their  employ  may  logically  or  Justifiably 
perform. 

"policy 

"Sec.  902.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  It 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  negotiate  contracts  for  architectural  and 
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engineering  services  on  the  basis  of  demon- 
strated competence  and  qualification  for  the 
type  of  professional  services  required  and  at 
fair  and  reasonable  prices. 

"REQUESTS     FOR     DATA     ON     ARCHITECTURAI,    4ND 
ENGINEERING    SERVICES 

"Sec  903.  In  the  procurement  of  archl- 
tectural  and  engineering  services,  the  agency 
head  shall  encourage  firms  engaged  in  the 
lawful  practice  of  their  profession  to  submit 
annually  a  statement  of  qualifications  and 
performance  data.  The  agency  head,  for  each 
proposed  project,  shall  evaluate  current 
statements  of  qualifications  and  perform- 
ance data  on  file  with  the  agency,  together 
with  those  that  may  be  submitted  by  other 
firms  regarding  the  proposed  project,  and 
shall  select  therefrom.  In  order  of  preference, 
based  upon  criteria  established  and  published 
by  him,  no  less  than  three  of  the  firms 
deemed  to  be  the  most  highly  qualified  to 
provide  the  services  required. 

"NEGOTIATION     OF     CONTRACTS     FOR     ARCHITEC- 
TtJRAL    AND    ENGINEERING    SERVICES 

"Sec.  904.  (a)  The  agency  head  shall  nego- 
tiate a  contract  with  the  highest  qualified 
firm  for  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices at  compensation  which  the  agency  head 
determines  is  fair  and  reasonable  to  the 
Government.  Provided,  however,  If  deemed 
appropriate  the  agency  head  may,  before 
selecting  the  highest  qualified  firm,  request 
alternative  methods  of  approach  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  and  concepts  of  the 
scope  of  services  required.  In  making  such 
determination,  the  agency  head  shall  take 
into  account  the  estimated  value  of  the  serv- 
ices to  be  rendered,  the  scope,  complexity, 
and  professional  nature  thereof. 

"(b)  Should  the  agency  head  be  unable 
to  negotiate  a  satisfactory  contract  with  the 
firm  considered  to  be  the  most  qualified,  at  a 
price  he  determines  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able to  the  Government,  negotiations  with 
that  firm  should  be  formally  terminated. 
The  agency  head  should  then  undertake 
negotiations  with  the  second  most  qualified 
firm.  Falling  accord  with  the  second  most 
qualified  firm,  the  agency  head  should  termi- 
nate negotiations.  The  agency  head  should 
then  undertake  negotiations  with  the  third 
most  qualified  firm. 

"(c)  Should  the  agency  head  be  unable  to 
negotiate  a  satisfactory  contract  with  any  of 
the  qualified  firms,  he  shall,  in  his  discre- 
tion, either  select  additional  firms  In  order 
of  their  competence  and  qualification,  or  re- 
issue a  new  request  for  proposals." 


MIDDLETON  MARCHING  KNIGHT 
BAND 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  2  years 
in  a  row,  western  Maryland  has  been 
honored  to  represent  the  State  of  Mary- 
land in  the  1972  Festival  of  States  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Fla. 

This  year  the  Middletown  Marching 
Knight  Band  of  Middletown.  Md.,  has 
earned  this  high  honor.  The  Middletown 
Band  will  be  in  Florida  from  April  3  to 
April  9.  and  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
them  on  this  fine  achievement. 

The  Middletown  Marchin?  Knight 
Band  is  17  years  old.  When  first  orga- 
nized, the  band  had  35  members  and  has 
now  increased  to  140  marching  members. 
The  bfind  was  selected  as  Maryland's  of- 
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ficial  band  in  1969  and  was  given  its  sec- 
ond invitation  to  represent  Maryland  in 
the  Festival  of  States.  The  Marching 
Knights,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mar- 
rone  for  15  years,  has  won  many  local 
honors  and  prizes  throughout  the  State 
of  Maryland.  They  have  participated  in 
local  parades,  half  time  shows  at  sports 
events,  and  carnivals  in  Frederick 
County. 

I  wish  them  success  in  their  Florida 
sojourn.  I  know  the  band  has  earned 
this  honor,  and  I  wish  them  well. 


NO  FAULT  AUTO  INSURANCE 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  1.  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  currently 
in  the  State  of  Alaska,  as  in  many  States, 
there  is  a  growing  demand  for  a  no  fault 
automobile  insurance,  that  would  allow 
for  more  reasonable  insurance  premiums, 
and  end  petty  or  overly  imaginative  law 
suits.  Today  I  am  submitting  into  the 
Record  two  resolutions  from  local  gov- 
ernments in  Alaska  calling  for  action  on 
this  issue. 

One  is  a  resolution  drafted  by  the 
Kenai  Peninsula  Borough.  Bruce  F. 
Noah,  assembly  president,  and  the  other 
has  been  drafted  by  the  city  council  of 
the  city  of  Seward,  R.  F.  Richardson, 
mayor. 

The  resolutions  follow: 

Resolution  72-2  R 

A     RESOLUTION     RELATING     TO      "NO-FAULT"      OR 
"FIRST  PARTY"  INSURANCE 

Whereas,  the  American  Insurance  Indus- 
try has  been  a  vital  factor  In  the  overall 
development  of  the  basic  concept  of  automo- 
bile liability  Insurance,  and 

Whereas,  the  dramatic  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy of  the  nation  and  the  expanding  use  of 
motor  vehicles  has  created  an  unprecedented 
demand  for  protection  from  serious  financial 
loss  from  automobile  accidents,  and 

Whereas,  the  present  system  of  automobile 
liability  Insurance  has  created  dependency 
on  the  courts,  delay  In  the  prompt  settle- 
ments of  claims  and  serious  hardship  for  a 
great  many  of  those  Involved  In  automobile 
accidents,  and 

Whereas,  a  new  concept  of  automobile, 
bodily  Injury  and  property  damage  Insurance 
has  been  advocated  In  some  states  called  "no 
fault"  or  "first  party"  Insurance,  and 

Whereas,  this  no  fault  Insurance  holds 
promise  of  reducing  court  calendars,  speed- 
ing claims  settlements  and  perhaps  lowering 
premiums  through  more  effective  handling  of 
claims 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  As- 
sembly of  the  Kenal  Peninsula  Borough: 

1.  That  the  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments be  requested  to  Initiate  legislation 
which  would  promote  no  fault  bodily  Injury 
and  property  damage  automobile  Insurance. 

2.  That  the  State  and  Federal  governments 
are  requested  to  Investigate  the  current  pro- 
grams in  effect  in  other  states  and  to  provide 
an  Interim  report  to  the  citizens  of  Alaska  on 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  these  programs. 

3.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
Senator  Mike  Gravel.  Senator  Ted  Stevens, 
Representative  Nick  Beglch,  Governor  Wil- 
liam A.  Egan,  Senator  Bob  Palmer,  Repre- 
sentative Keith  Specking,  Representative 
i-iem  'niUon,  Kenneth  W.  Kadow,  Commls- 
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sloner.  Department  of  Commerce;  Cloyce  A. 
Drake.  Director,  Division  of  Insurance;  Hon. 
Gene  Guess,  Speaker  of  the  House  and  Hon. 
Jay  Hammond,  Senate  President. 

Adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Kenal 
Peninsula  Borough  this  18  day  of  January, 
1972. 


REsoLtrrioN  No.  843 

Whereas,  the  American  Insurance  Industry 
has  been  a  vital  factor  In  the  overall  develop- 
ment of  the  basic  concept  of  automobile  lia- 
bility insurance,  and 

Whereas,  the  dramatic  rowth  of  the  econ- 
omy of  the  nation  has  created  an  unprece- 
dented demand  for  protection  from  serious 
financial  loss  In  accidents  arising  from  the 
expanding  use  of  motor  vehicles,  and 

Whereas,  the  present  system  of  automobile 
liability  insurance  has  created  a  dependency 
on  the  courts,  a  delay  in  the  prompt  settle- 
ment of  claims  and  a  possibility  of  serious 
financial  hardships  for  those  involved  In 
automobile  accidents,  and 

Whereas,  a  new  concept  of  Insurance  has 
been  advocated  in  some  states  which  is 
known  as  "no-fault"  or  "first  party"  insur- 
ance which  holds  promise  of  clearing  court 
calendars,  spending  claims  settlements  and 
perhaps  lowering  premiums  through  more 
effective  handling  of  insurance  claims, 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Seward.  Alaska,  that 
the  State  and  Federal  Government  be  re- 
quested to  initiate  legislation  which  would 
promote  this  new  system  of  automobile  In- 
surance, and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  State  and 
Federal  Government  are  also  requested  to 
investigate  the  current  programs  In  effect 
In  other  States  and  to  provide  an  Interim 
report  to  the  citizens  of  Alaska  on  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  these  existing  programs. 

Passed  and  approved  by  the  City  Council 
Of  the  City  of  Seward.  Alaska  this  l'7th  day  of 
January,  1972. 


EDITORIAL — "EXECUTIVE 
ORDER  11490  " 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 14.  1971,  I  placed  before  you  a 
most  disturbing  and  thought-provoking 
editorial  that  had  appeared  in  the  larg- 
est newspaper  in  my  district,  the  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.,  Register.  Entitled  "Tyran- 
ny's Timetable,"  it  predicted  a  dictator- 
ship in  the  United  States  in  1984.  right 
on  George  Orwell's  schedule,  if  present 
policies  continue. 

Now  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
timity  to  supplement  this  editorial  with 
its  sequel,  in  the  same  newspaper  on 
December  11,  1971,  entitled  "Executive 
Order  11490."  The  editorial  follows: 

ExECunvE  Order  11490 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  our  editorial. 
"Tyranny's  Timetable."  we  are  advised  by  a 
scholar  of  libertarian  thought  that  we  were 
In  error  In  designating  1984  as  the  date  of 
the  emergence   of  dictatorship   In   the   U.S. 

"The  power  already  Is  In  the  hands  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government  to  pro- 
vide for  complete  control,"  our  friend  ad- 
vised. 

He  explained  that  politicians  use  power  as 
ordinary  people  use  money.  They  don't  use 
it  all  at  once. 
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It  Is  difficult  for  us  ordinary  mortals  to 
keep  up  with  the  manipulations  by  the  poli- 
ticians, so  you  may  not  know  when  all 
this  power  was  handed  over  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

It  happened  on  October  30.  1969.  through 
a  little  matter  called  Executive  Order  11490 
"Assigning  emergency  preparedness  func- 
tions to  federal  departments  and  agencies." 
Executive  Order  11490  makes  fascinating 
reading.  It  was  issued  by  President  Nixon 
with  the  following  preface: 

"Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  author- 
ity vested  In  me  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  of  1958  (72  Stat.  1799)  the  Nation- 
al Security  Act  of  1947.  as  amended,  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950.  as  amended. 
It  Is  hereby  ordered  as  follows;" 
The  order  starts  out: 

"Whereas  our  national  security  Is  depend- 
ent upon  our  ability  to  assure  continuity  of 
government,  at  every  level,  in  any  national 
emergency  type  situation  that  might  con- 
ceivably confront  the  nation  .  .  ." 

The  language  is  Interesting,  especially 
"emergency  type  situation."  We  have  learned 
that  an  emergency  exists  when  the  Presi- 
dent says  It  exists.  The  executive  order 
continues  for  11  pages  in  the  Congressional 
Record  (Sept.  27.  1971)  covering  every  sub- 
ject  imaginable.  We  will  cite  a  few. 

The  Attorney  General  was  ordered  to 
(among  many  other  things)  "Develop  emer- 
gency plans  for  the  control  of  persons  at- 
tempting to  enter  or  leave  the  United 
States." 

Among  the  other  emergency  programs  as- 
signed to  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
"censorship  of  International  mails."  You'll 
find  that  under  Part  6.   (l)(a). 

Thumbing  through  the  executive  order,  we 
find  "Part  10 — Department  of  Labor.  Sec. 
1002  Functions.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall:  Develop  plans  and  Issue  guidance  de- 
signed to  utilize  to  the  maximum  extent 
civilian  manpower  resources  .  .  ." 

Under  Part  18,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  Is  ordered  among  other 
things  to  "develop  plans  and  policies  cover- 
ing .  .  .  construction,  activation  or  deacti- 
vation of  broadcasting  facilities  and  serv- 
ices .  .  ." 

Under  Part  25.  The  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  is  instructed  to  collab- 
orate vrtth  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  in  the 
development  of  emergency  financial"  control 
plans  including  "temporary  closure  of  secu- 
rity exchanges,  suspension  of  redemption 
rights  and  freezing  of  stock  and  bond  prices 
If  required  In  the  interest  of  maintaining 
economic  controls." 

Also  under  this  part  Is  the  pro\'lslon  for 
"The  prevention  of  the  flight  of  capital  out- 
side this  country.  .  .  ." 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  these 
emergency  powers  do  not  relate  solely  to 
emergencies  through  military  attack  by'for- 
elgn  powers.  It  applies  to  "any  national 
emergency  type  situation  that  might  con- 
ceivably confront  the  nation.  .  .  ." 

When  our  friend  advised  us  we  were  In 
error  In  assigning  the  date  1984.  he  ftirther 
surprised  us  with  the  Information  that  when 
George  Orwell  first  wrote  his  book,  the  date 
used  was  1948.  His  publisher  advised  him 
that  the  public  would  not  buy  that  Idea 
since  the  date  of  "Big  Brother  take  over" 
was  too  soon.  If  he  oould  make  It  read  as  a 
science  fiction  piece,  it  would  be  bought  and 
read.  So  the  date  1948  was  transposed  to  be- 
come 1984. 
Fascinating. 

Since  an  Increasing  number  of  people 
are  expressing  great  concern  about  this 
and  related  Executive  orders,  and  ad- 
vance some  strong  arguments  to  justify 
their  concern,  I  believe  it  is  time  we 
looked  into  this  subject  thoroughly.  Con- 
sequently I  have  introduced  House  Reso- 
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lution   772  for  this  purpwse.  The  text 
follows : 

H.  Res.  772 

Whereas  the  use  of  Executive  orders  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as  a  means 
of  determining  national  policy  and  acting  In 
lieu  of  legislation  appears  to  be  Increasing; 
and 

Whereas  the  existence  of  Executive  orders 
which  were  originally  intended  for  use  in  a 
wartime  or  other  major  emergency  situation 
have  given  rise  to  apprehensions  that  they 
might  be  invoked  when  no  major  eimergency 
actually  exists,  thereby  drastically  threaten- 
ing personal  freedom  in  the  United  States 
for  insufficient  reason;  and 

Whereas  the  need  for,  and  the  extent  of 
authority  to  be  exercised  under.  Executive 
orders  has  not  yet  been  clearly  deflned;  and 

Whereas  a  potential  appears  to  exist  for 
bypmsslng  the  lawmaking  action  of  Congress 
as  the  body  of  elected  representatives  of  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States  by  means  of 
Executive  orders  issued  by  the  President: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee or  committees  of  the  House  should 
undertake,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  a 
full-scale  Investigation  of  the  basis,  scope, 
nature,  and  exercise  of  the  President's  p>ower 
to  Issue  Executive  orders. 


THE    POLITICS    OF   THE    INTERNA- 
TIONAL OIL  INDUSTRY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ber- 
nard D.  Nossiter's  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  January  29.  1972.  highlights 
the  importance  of  the  current  negotia- 
tions between  the  world's  major  oil  ex- 
porting countries  and  international  oil 
companies.  The  oil  nations  are  seeking  at 
least  a  20-percent  share  in  the  ownership 
of  the  companies  and  a  timetable  lead- 
ing to  51  percent  effective  control.  Either 
could  drastically  alter  the  geopolitics  of 
the  international  oil  industry.  I  recom- 
mend Mr.  Nossiter's  remarks  to  my  col- 
leagues. His  article  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  29,  1972] 
New  On,  Talks  Could  Reshape  World 
Economic.  PoLmcAL  Map 
(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 

Oeneva,  January  28. — In  Jeddah,  the  Saudi 
Arabian  capital,  two  men  are  due  to  begin 
talks  on  Tuesday  that  could  drastically  re- 
shape the  world's  economic  and  political 
map. 

Sheikh  Ahmed  Zakl  Yamanl,  the  Saudi 
petroleum  minister,  will  meet  In  his  office 
with  Prank  Jungers.  president  of  Aramco,  the 
Arabian  oil-producing  creature  of  four  giant 
American  concerns.  They  will  discuss  an  in- 
nocuous sounding  world,  "participation."  It 
stands,  however,  for  nothing  less  than  a  de- 
mand from  the  oil  states  of  the  Middle  East 
to  tear  up  their  old  concession  agreements 
and  deal  themselves  In  for  a  share  of  the 
ownership  In  the  companies  exploiting  their 
one  great  resource. 

For  a  starter,  the  oil  nations  are  demand- 
ing at  least  a  20  per  cent  share.  But  they  also 
Insist  on  a  fixed  tlmeUble  that  would  \iltl- 
mately  assure  them  51  per  cent,  effective 
control. 

In  brief,  the  oil  states — not  only  In  the 
Middle  East  but  also  In  Africa,  South  America 
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and  Southeast  Asia — have  now  determined 
to  end  their  role  as  more  or  less  passive 
collectors  of  royalties  on  the  oil  that  West- 
ern companies  extract  from  their  lands  and 
seas.  National  governments  want  to  become 
first  Junior  and  then  senior  partners  In 
managing  and  controlling  their  most  valu- 
able asset. 

In  Jeddah,  the  resourceful  Yamanl,  an 
elegant  man  who  sports  a  black  mustache 
and  goatee,  will  speak  nominally  for  the 
Persian  Gulf  producers  alone — Saudi  Arabia, 
Iran,  Iraq,  Qatar,  Kuwait,  and  Abu  Dhabi. 
In  fact,  he  talks  for  five  other  nations  as 
well  who  are  Joined  together  in  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries or  OPEC.  The  other  Ave  are  Libya, 
Nigeria,  Venezuela,  Indonesia  and  Algeria. 
Together,  the  OPEC  nations  account  for 
about  seven  of  every  eight  barrels  of  oil  ex- 
ported to  the  non-Communist  world. 

Jungers,  In  turn,  will  nominally  speak 
only  for  Aramco.  But  behind  him  stand  Ar- 
amco's  four  parents — Standard  Oil  (New 
Jersey).  Standard  of  California,  Texaco  and 
Mobil.  Moreover,  alongside  this  quartet  are 
the  other  four  decisive  oil  "majors" — Gulf, 
British  Petroleum,  Shell  (a  British  and 
Dutch  concern)  and  the  Compagnle  Fran- 
caise  des  Petroles  (CFP).  The  big  eight, 
locked  together  in  exploiting  consortia  all 
over  the  globe,  extract  three  of  every  four 
barrels  shipped  to  the  non-Communist  na- 
tions. 

The  eight,  plus  the  Independent  Atlantic 
Richfield,  have  aleady  met  once  with  Ya- 
manl and  representatives  of  all  the  other 
OPEC  nations  except  free-wheeling  Libya. 
That  took  place  here  in  Geneva  on  Jan.  21. 
At  this  preliminary  meeting,  Yamanl 
sketched  out  what  participation  means.  The 
well-coordinated  company  men  listened,  and, 
by  pre-arrangement,  each  addressed  him- 
self to  one  specific  difficulty  posed  by  the 
demand. 

CRUCIAL   POINT 

The  crucial  point,  however,  is  that  the 
companies  did  not  say  "yes,"  and  they  did 
not  say  "no."  In  private,  some  of  their  key 
executives  in  London  acknowledge  that  na- 
tional share  ownership  is  inevitable;  the 
only  questions — enormously  difficult  to  re- 
solve— are  how  soon  and  on  what  terms. 
Indeed,  as  these  company  men  point  out,  the 
new.  and  generally  less  profitable  concessions 
now  being  granted,  typically  provide  for  some 
ownership  stake  by  the  host  country. 

To  appreciate  the  Importance  of  all  thU 
the  decisive  role  of  oil  as  a  source  of  energy 
as  the  fuel  for  factories,  cars,  heat  and  any- 
thing that  requires  power,  must  be  under- 
stood. 

No  less  than  80  per  cent  of  Japan's  energy 
comes  from  oil;  for  Western  Europe,  the 
figure  Is  55  per  cent  and  for  the  United 
States,  44  per  cent.  OPEC  nations.  In  turn 
supply  80  per  cent  of  Japan's  oU  and  Bl 
per  cent  of  Western  Europe's. 

The  organization's  members  provide  now 
only  about  17  per  cent  of  the  heavlly-pro- 
tected  American  oil  supply,  and  that  is  large- 
ly from  Venezuela.  But  the  demand  for 
energy  Is  rising  so  rapidly  that  the  Industry 
estimates  that  by  1980,  the  United  States  wUl 
be  importing  about  7  miUion  barrels  dally 
from  the  Middle  East  alone,  nearly  30  per 
cent  of  a  predicted  25  million  barrel  dally 
consumption. 

Who  controls  oU.  then,  plays  a  central 
role  in  any  modem  economy. 

VERY     grave     SITXIATION 

"This  is  a  very  grave  situation,  very  worry- 
ing," says  one  Important  oil  company  ex- 
ecutive who,  like  his  feUows  In  the  Industry, 
agreed  to  talk  with  this  reporter  only  on 
condition  that  he  not  be  named.  The  execu- 
tive, an  American,  makes  this  argument 
against  participation: 

As  the  concession  arrangements  stand  now, 
the  companies  are  a  buffer  between  the  pro- 
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ducing  and  consuming  nations.  The  com- 
panles  have  only  economic,  not  political  In- 
terests, and  thus  can  better  assure  an  unin' 
terrupted  supply  of  oil. 

Once  the  national  governments  are  cut 
In  on  the  ownership,  they  wUl  be  unable 
to  resist  demands  from  their  own  people  or 
more  radical  brethren,  like  Ubya,  to  use  oil 
as  a  political  weapon,  to  cut  the  supply  when 
a  Western  government  offends  them  by  for 
example,  support  for  Israel.  Participation  in 
short,  means  politicizing  oil. 

Indeed,  last  November,  President  Ahmad 
Hasan  Ai-Bakr  of  Iraq  spoke  In  Just  those 
terms.  "The  strategic  aim  of  the  revoluUon  " 
he  said,  "should  be  to  liberate  fully  the  coun- 
try's oil  resources  from  foreign  exploitation 
and  control  ...  to  turn  them  into  an  effec- 
tive Instrument  In  the  struggle  against  Im- 
perialism and  Zionism." 

NATIONAL     CONTROL 

Moreover,  oil  companies  say,  national  con- 
trol will  wreck  the  industry's  price  struc- 
ture,  flood  the  world  with  oil,  thereby  re- 
ducing profits  for  both  the  companies  and 
the  host  nations.  The  point  here  Is  that  the 
big  eight  are  a  cartel,  imperfect  because  they 
no  longer  control  all  the  foreign  oil,  but 
largely  effective.  In  a  variety  of  ways,  they 
carve  up  the  world's  markets  among  them- 
selves and  limit  supply  to  prop  up  the  price. 

Although  Independent  firms  now  extract 
about  one-fourth  of  the  oil  that  moves  In 
world  trade,  they  too  have  been  Impressed 
Into  the  cartel.  The  U.S.  Justice  Department 
saw  to  that  by  providing  an  Immunity  from 
antitrust  laws  that  permits  all  the  com- 
panies not  only  to  bargain  as  one  with  the 
equally  cartellzed  OPEC,  but  also  to  give  each 
other  oil  if  one  is  cut  off  by  an  angry  pro- 
ducer nation. 

The  companies  are  now  saying,  in  effect, 
that  national  majority  share  ownership  will 
upset  this  delicate  arrangement,  that  each 
producing  nation  will  be  under  strong  pres- 
sure from  its  own  citizens  to  step  up  the  flow 
of  Its  own  oil,  thereby  breaking  down  the 
supply  discipline  that  keeps  up  the  price. 

Finally,  the  great  international  concerns 
point  to  the  need  for  billions  of  dollars  of 
new  capital  Investment  needed  to  enlarge 
supplies  In  an  "orderly"  way  to  meet  the 
growing  oil  demands  of  the  1970s  and  80s. 
The  company  men  argue  that  Investors  will 
be  frightened  off  If  Arab  and  other  states 
move  In  on  ownership,  that  the  Investment 
will  simply  not  be  forthcoming. 

OPEC  UNIMPRESSED 

OPEC  Is  singularly  unimpressed  by  the  po- 
litical argument  and  Its  leaders  even  stand 
It  on  Its  head.  At  the  organization's  Vienna 
headquarters,  the  secretary  general,  Nadlm 
Pachachl,  a  gifted  Iraqul,  replies: 

"If  we  wanted  to  stop  oil  to  the  United 
States,  the  lack  of  participation  would  not 
stop  us.  That  Is  the  right  of  a  sovereign  state, 
regardless  of  whether  It  owns  shares  In  a 
company.  Look  how  your  government  cuts 
off  strategic  materials  to  the  Soviet  Union 
without  participation  In  companies.  The  po- 
litical weapon  Is  already  there.  Fifty  one  per 
cent  participation  won't  change  It." 

At  his  handsomely  furnished  Lausanne 
apartment,  OU  Minister  Yamanl  took  up  the 
theme  from  a  different  stance.  He  observed 
that  Algeria  has  already  taken  over  Its  oil; 
that  the  Iranian  concession  runs  out  in  1979 
and  that  Shah  Mohammed  Reza  Pahlevl  has 
said  no  new  one  will  be  granted;  that  Venez- 
uela is  preparing  to  take  over  its  oU  when  Its 
concessions  expire  In  1983;  that  Libya  has  na- 
tionalised British  Petroleum's  assets.  "The 
others."  he  said,  "have  to  do  something  po- 
litically speaking  for  their  own  public 
opinion.  We  must  start  quickly  on  the  par- 
ticipation process  to  assure  the  companies 
any  participation  In  the  concessions." 

For  Yamanl,  the  alternative  la  plain:  either 
the  companies  sell  the  government  a  share 
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m  their  concerns  or  the  pressure  from  within 
their  own  countries  will  force  every  oil  state 
to  nationalize  the  properties. 

Pschachi,  the  OPEC  official,  scoffs  at  the 
idea  that  national  governments  cannot  run 
a  cartel.  "We  are  not  stupid  enough"  to  break 
the  price  of  oil  by  flooding  the  world  with  It. 
We  want  to  utilize  this  asset.  We  are  as  In- 
terested (as  the  companies)  In  maintaining 
the  price  level.  It  is  a  wasting  asset,  not  re- 
placeable. So  we  must  make  the  maximum 
use  of  it." 

He  concedes  that  heavy  Investment  will  be 
needed  to  expand  supply  and  satisfy  the 
growing  demand.  He  concedes,  too,  that  only 
Saudi  Arabia,  Qatar  and  Kuwait  will  have 
idle  resources  for  this  task  and  that  Inev- 
itably Western  capital  will  be  required.  But 
Pachachl  argues  that  Westerners  need  not  be 
scared  off  by  a  participation  arrangement, 
that  the  companies  will  still  be  shareowners, 
that  both  countries  and  companies  have  a 
Joint  interest  in  rational  and  profitable  oper- 
ations. 

COMPANIES   DIVroED 

In  fact,  the  companies  are  far  from  single^ 
minded  about  the  principle  of  cuttiiLg  the 
governments  in.  According  to  ln.<5iders.  Shell, 
CFP  and  Gulf  have  virtually  accepted  the 
notion.  Gulf  has  traditionally  been  a  hard- 
line company  but  the  Mellon  family,  Its  dom- 
inant owner,  is  said  to  have  shaken  up  the 
management.  Last  year,  I.  G.  Davis,  Gulf's 
executive  vice  president,  told  the  New  York 
Society  of  Security  Analysts:  "One  can  un- 
derstand the  desire  of  the  producing  country 
to  have  a  more  effective  voice  in  the  plan- 
ning, producing  and  disposal  of  crude  oil 
produced  in  their  country.  This  is  particu- 
larly so  where  petroleum  Is  the  principal  and 
sometimes  only  natural  resource  and  finite 
and  depletable  resources  at  that.  One  can 
even  foresee  a  beneficial  mutual  understand- 
ing resulting  from  joint  consultation.  .  .  ." 

The  big  eight's  undecided  members  are 
said  to  be  Jersey  Standard,  British  Petroleum 
and  Mobil.  Only  Texaco  and  California 
Standard  are  reported  to  be  Insisting  that  a 
deal  is  a  deal,  a  concession  Is  a  concession 
until  It  expires,  and  no  rewriting  shall  take 
place. 

UNITED    ON    TACTIC 

Whatever  their  differences  on  the  principle, 
the  companies  are  united  on  their  tactic:  let 
us  not  hurry  any  changes.  They  argue  that 
last  year's  big  bargain  at  Tehran,  where  the 
companies  agreed  to  a  stiff  Increase  In  the 
royalties  they  pay  the  host  nations  (in  foreign 
oil.  royalties  are  called  taxes  so  that  the 
American  firms  can  offset  them  against  taxes 
that  they  would  otherwise  pay  to  Washing- 
ton) was  supposed  to  assure  five  years  of 
"stability." 

Even   the  most  outgoing  concerns   Insist 


that  participation  should  not  begin  until 
the  Tehran  deal  runs  out  at  the  end  of  1975. 
The  companies  have  just  reluctantly  agreed 
to  enlarge  the  Tehran  deal.  Increasing  their 
payments  by  8.5  per  cent  or  about  another 
$700  million  a  year  to  the  Persian  Gulf  states 
alone.  But  that  settlement  was  made  to  com- 
pensate for  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar, 
the  unit  of  account  in  which  oil  royalty-taxes 
are  figured,  and  thus  Is  not  seen  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  "stability"  principle. 

OPEC    ARITHMETIC 

On  the  other  side,  Yamanl  regards  delay 
over  the  participation  question  as  politically 
Impossible.  He  will  not  spell  out  the  OPEC 
demands  in  detail.  But  he  hints  that  a  start 
on  participation,  the  granting  of  a  minority 
share,  must  be  made  soon  and  that  OPEC 
expects  Its  51  per  cent  share  within  a  decade. 

Apart  from  the  time  scale,  the  other  great 
Issue  m  these  crucial  talks  Is  how  much  the 
producer  governments  will  pay  for  their 
shares.  Yamanl  says  that  OPEC  has  deter- 
mined to  give  no  more  than  the  net  book 
value  of  concessionaires'  assets  above  the 
ground. 

Assume,  for  example,  that  Aramco  has  $800 
million  worth  of  rigs  and  the  like  but,  after 
depreciation,  now  values  these  installations 
at  $300  million.  Then  Saudi  Arabia  would  nay 
only  one-fifth  of  this  total  or  $60  million  "for 
its  initial,  20  per  cent  share. 

That  kind  of  arithmetic  horrifies  the  com- 
panies. They  insist  they  are  entitled  to  be 
paid  for  the  loss  of  their  future  profits  on 
oil  In  the  ground,  profits  they  expected  to 
reap  during  the  lifetime  of  their  concessions. 
Since  many  of  the  concessions  do  not  run 
out  until  the  next  century — one  In  Kuwait 
expires  in  2026 — the  companies  are  asking 
a  lot  of  money. 

How  much  is  their  secret  since  they  do  not 
reveal  mestlc  compwinles  have  suction,  al- 
though this  Is  understood  to  be  the  most 
profitable  part  of  their  global  operations.  In 
any  event.  It  Is  likely  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  country  proposals  and  the  com- 
pany position  is  several  billion  dollars. 

However  the  lengthy  negotiations  begin- 
ning at  Jeddah  this  week  turn  out,  it  is  also 
clear  that  consumers  in  the  West  can  only 
shudder  at  what  Is  happening.  Even  if  the 
two  cartels — companies  and  nations — reach 
an  amicable  agreement  that  assures  the  sup- 
ply of  oil,  both  have  a  vested  interest  in  push- 
ing prices  higher  and  the  means  to  do  so. 

Some  help  will  come  from  the  growing  dis- 
coveries of  oil  in  the  Western-controlled 
North  Sea.  Some  may  come  from  Alaska  if  the 
ecological  worries  can  be  laid  to  rest.  Ad- 
ditionally, exploration  off  Indonesia's  shores 
is  likely  to  yield  more  oil. 


EXPANDING   DEMAND 

But  all  these  sources  together,  it  Is  esti- 
mated, can  not  possibly  replace  over  the  next 
20  years  the  Middle  East  and  African  oil 
needed  to  satisfy  the  expanding  demand. 

Moreover,  the  bulk  of  these  concessions, 
too.  will  almost  certainly  be  held  by  the  big 
eight's  cartel.  At  best,  these  new  sources  then 
will  provide  some  safety  margin  for  sup- 
plies but  their  exploitation  wUl  be  controlled 
to  prevent  any  fall  in  price. 

It  Is  clear  then,  from  both  the  point  of 
view  of  supply  and  price,  that  new  energ\' 
soiu-ces  must  be  tapped  as  long  as  wealthy 
nations  demand  rising  material  standards. 
These  sources  exist — oil  from  shale  and  tar 
sands,  nuclear  energy,  possibly  energy  from 
the  sun. 

Typically,  however,  their  exploitation  has 
been  held  back,  often  at  the  Insistence  of 
oil  companies  that  do  not  want  rival  fuels 
developed.  Shale  oil  is  the  classic  case;  there 
both  the  major  international  concerns  and 
domestic  companies  have  successfully  pre- 
vailed on  the  U.S.  Interior  Department  to 
lease  the  shale  lands  only  recently  and  then 
on  the  smallest  scale. 

Elsewhere  in  the  world,  rich  nations  like 
Japan  are  making  a  determined  effort  to  free 
themselves  from  both  OPEC  oil  and  from  the 
big  eight  companies.  By  1980.  Japan  Is  ex- 
pected to  cut  its  dependence  on  oil  as  an 
energy  source  from  80  per  cent  to  68  per 
cent.  And  a  smaller  share  of  that  oU  will  be 
coming  from  OPEC  members. 

For  American  consumers,  the  major  policy 
question  posed  by  the  new  round  of  cartel-to- 
cartel  talks  is  this:  how  to  find  new  sources 
of  energy  and  how  to  exploit  them  outside 
the  existing  corporate  structure. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  IS  KEEPING 
HIS  WORD 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  1,  1972 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  President  of  the  United  State  with- 
drew an  additional  7.200  soldiers  from 
Vietnam. 

On  January  20,  1969,  there  were 
532,500  Americans  enduring  the  perils  of 
an  Asian  war.  Today  there  are  136,500 
Americans  in  Vietnam  who  are  planning 
to  come  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon  is  keep- 
ing his  word. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D..  offered  the  foUoising  prayer: 

/  beseech  you  to  lead  a  life  worthy  of 
the  calling  to  which  you  have  been  called, 
eager  to  maintain  the  unity  of  spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace. — Ephesians  4:  1,  3. 

O  God,  Thou  everlasting  sustainer  of 
our  spirits,  we  come  to  Thee  seeking 
peace,  strength,  and  wisdom  as  v/e  en- 
deavor to  lead  our  Nation  through  these 
demanding  and  difficult  days.  We  are 
weak,  but  Thou  art  mighty;  we  are  im- 
patient, but  Thou  are  so  very  patient.  Do 
Thou  hold  us  with  Thy  powerful  hand 
and  all  our  lives  through  be  Thou  our 
strength,  our  shield,  and  our  support. 


For  our  families  and  friends,  for  our 
colleges  and  universities,  for  the  city 
about  us.  for  our  Nation,  and  for  the 
whole  human  race  we  pray  and  our  pray- 
er is  that  all  of  us  may  be  led  from  ill 
will  to  good  will,  from  fear  to  faith,  and 
from  things  seen  to  things  eternal,  and 
to  an  ever-increasing  experience  of  Thy 
presence  in  the  hearts  of  men.  In  the 
spirit  of  Christ  we  offer  our  morning 
prayer.  Amen. 


Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 


VIOLENCE  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

^Mr.  BADILLO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hoase  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
j-larghter  of  13  civilians  by  British  troops 
in  Northern  Ireland  Sunday  followed  the 
pattern  of  the  mindless  sla^ngs  of  stu- 
dents at  Kent  State  in  1970  and  of  un- 
armed pi-isone.s  at  Attica  Prison  last 
Sei  tember. 

When  will  armies  and  police  and  gov- 
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ernments  learn  that  violence  begets  only 
violence?  That  the  use  of  arms  is  more 
often  the  catalyst  of  violence  than  a 
deterrent.  That  an  army  of  occupation 
serves  only  to  stiffen  the  resolve  of  a 
citizenry. 

Time  and  again  we  are  told  that  troops 
had  to  open  fire  to  protect  their  own 
lives.  And  time  and  again— at  Kent 
State,  at  Attica,  and  last  Sunday  in 
Northern  Ireland— it  turns  out  that  the 
threat  was  more  imagined  than  real  and 
that  only  civilian  lives  were  lost. 

It  is  long  past  time  for  British  troops 
to  withdraw  once  and  for  all,  from  North- 
ern Ireland.  I  support  Senator  Kennedy's 
proposal  that  the  United  States  offer  the 
services  of  an  impartial  mediator — such 
as  President  Johnson  did  with  Cyrus 
Vance  during  the  Cyprus  dispute— and 
that  a  humanitarian  aid  program  for  the 
ravaged  country  of  Northern  Ireland  be 
authorized  without  delay. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  urge  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  ask  through  the  United 
Nations  or  any  other  international 
mechanism,  a  worldwide  conference 
aimed  at  developing  humane  means  and 
policies  for  dealing  with  civil  disturb- 
ances. This  problem  is  no  longer  a  local 
issue.  It  plagues  virtually  every  nation 
and  every  community.  It  must  be  re- 
solved. 

This  is  the  very  least  we  can  offer. 


Pennsylvania  to  look  in  at  the  doings  of 
the  seers  of  seers.  At  7:18  a.m.  that  seer 
came  forward,  the  sun  came  out,  he  saw 
his  shadow,  and  you  will  have  6  more 
weeks  of  winter. 

Now,  we  have  a  distinguished  colleague 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Haley)  who  from 
time  to  time  has  made  the  capricious 
statement  that  the  groundhog  is  a  poor 
prognosticator  of  spring  and  that  the 
people  should  pay  more  attention  to  the 
advertisements  of  the  Ringling  Bros.  & 
Bamum  &  Bailey  Circus  as  to  when  they 
are  going  to  appear  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
people  from  Ringling  Bros.  &  Bamum  & 
Bailey  Circus  have  finally  decided  that 
they  had  better  pay  some  attention  to 
the  seer  of  Pimxsutawney.  From  Sara- 
sota, Fla..  the  winter  headquarters  of 
that  world-famous  circus,  two  repre- 
sentatives were  in  Pennsylvania  this 
morning  in  order  to  determine  when  they 
should  open  their  show  in  New  York 
City. 


February  2,  1972 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. )  '^ 

Mr  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  January  31.  1972,  I  was  neces 
sarily  absent  from  the  House  Chamber 
and  missed  the  rollcall  No.  12  on  the  hiii 
H.R.  10086.  national  park  appropriation 
ceilings  and  boundaries.  Had  I  been  pres 
ent  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  the 
measure,  which  passed  by  a  vote  of  aoi 
yeas.  2  nays. 


February  2,  1972 
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OPERATIONS     OP     THE     GENERAL 
SERVICES    ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  either  the 
General  Services  Administration  expects 
me  to  stay  in  the  Congress  for  a  long, 
long  time,  or  I  have  just  experienced  one 
of  the  most  hilarious,  or  ridiculous,  things 
I  have  ever  seen  happen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  set  up  a  small  of- 
fice back  in  my  district  and  we  have  been 
trying  for  a  year  now  to  get  furnishings 
for  that  office  from  the  General  Services 
Administration.  Some  furnishings  have 
been  supplied;  however,  I  am  still  wait- 
ing for  certain  furnishings  which  were 
ordered  months  ago. 

Yesterday  I  talked  to  the  district  office 
and  Miss  Judy  said,  "Congressman,  you 
will  never  believe  what  has  happened. 
First,  you  should  know  that  we  did  not 
get  our  furniture,  however,  the  freight 
office  informs  me  that  you  have  there  for 
delivery  the  following  items:  315  pounds 
of  floor  sweeping  compound,  155  pounds 
of  cleaning  compound,  1,625  pounds  of 
paper  toilet  seat  covers  and  1.950  pounds 
of  toilet  tissue." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  need  all  of  these 
items. 


GROUNDHOG  SEES  HIS  SHADOW  ON 
GOBBLER  S  KNOB 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  announce  that  at  7:18  this  morning 
on  Gobbler's  Knob  outside  Punxsutaw- 
ney.  Pa.,  a  distinguished  group  of  citizens 
not  only  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  but  from  other  States  and 
foreign   countries   as   well,   traveled   to 


PERMANENT  MECHANISMS  FOR 
HANDLING  EMERGENCY  LABOR 
DISPUTES  IN  ENTIRE  TRANSPOR- 
TATION INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  HARVEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day, January  27, 1  introduced  H.R.  12702. 
a  bill  to  create  permanent  mechanisms 
for  the  handling  of  emergency  labor  dis- 
putes in  the  entire  transportation  indus- 
try. Today,  with  the  bipartisan  support  of 
58  colleagues,  I  am  reintroducing  H.R. 
12702.  It  is  our  firm  belief  that  this  bill 
provides  the  Congress  with  the  best  ve- 
hicle for  action  on  this  very  important 
subject. 

The  need  for  permanent  strike  legisla- 
tion is  growing  by  the  minute.  Yesterday. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  testi- 
fied that  the  dock  strike — both  on  the 
east  and  gulf  coasts  and  on  the  west 
coast — has  reduced  farm  exports  by  al- 
most three  quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
below  comparable  periods  in  the  preced- 
ing year.  Certainly,  the  resumption  of 
the  west  coast  strike  is,  as  the  Secretary 
pointed  out  yesterday,  "an  emergency  for 
agriculture." 

Yet.  permanent  legislation  languishes 
in  the  Congress.  It  has  been  almost  9 
months  since  my  cosponsors  and  I  first 
introduced  our  emergency  strike  legisla- 
tion. Even  with  the  present  dock  strike 
emergency  in  full  force,  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  continues  to  post- 
pone decisive  action.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Congress  cannot  let  this  situation  con- 
tinue any  longer.  We  must  end  the  pres- 
ent dock  strike,  and  we  must  enact  per- 
manent legislation  for  dealing  with 
emergency  transportation  labor  disputes. 
Anything  short  of  these  goals  would  be 
a  shirking  of  our  responsibilities  to  the 
American  people. 


TAKE    AGRICULTURAL    COMMODI 
TIES  OUT  OP  WEST  COAST  DOCK 
STRIKE  ^^"' 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  i 
minute.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  concern 
about  the  west  coast  strike  and  the  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  is  now  holding 
hearings  on  legislation  to  deal  with  that 
matter.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  deal 
with  these  problems  very  shortly  and 
perhaps  the  legislation  would  not  be 
necessary. 

But  there  is  growing  evidence  that  the 
administration  is  holding  the  Nations 
farmers  as  hostages,  trying  to  bring 
about  a  package  settlement  of  the  west 
coast  dispute. 

Yesterday  when  Secretary  Butz  testi- 
fied before  our  committee  and  the  day 
before  yesterday  when  Secretary  Hodg- 
son testified  before  the  committee.  I 
asked  both  of  them  if  it  was  not  true  that 
the  unions  have  agreed  to  move  agricul- 
tural commodities:  to  take  them  out  of 
the  work  stoppage  and  move  agricultural 
commodities.  Both  of  them  had  to  agree 
that  this  was  true— that  the  imions  have 
agreed  and  have  made  that  offer.  I  have 
been  in  touch  with  the  unions  and  have 
tried  to  persuade  them  to  take  agricul- 
ture commodities  out  of  the  strike. 

But  the  shippers  have  not  agreed— the 
Pacific  Marine  Association  has  not 
agreed.  When  I  asked  the  two  Cabinet 
members  whether  or  not  the  administra- 
tion has  taken  any  action  to  put  some 
pressure  on  the  shippers  to  accept  the 
union  agreement  to  move  agricultural 
commodities,  Mr.  Hodgson  said  they  had 
not,  because  he  feels  that  would  break 
up  the  package  deal  that  they  are  seek- 
ing. 

So  it  seems  to  me,  when  they  talk 
about  the  great  losses  caused  to  the 
farmers,  and  the  losses  are  great,  the  ad- 
ministration has  failed  to  get  the  ship- 
pers to  move  these  agricultural  commod- 
ities. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  VOTE 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


WEST  COAST  STRIKE 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski)  protesteth  too 
much.  He  is  on  the  committee  that  could 
report  out  the  legislation  that  would 
solve  this  strike,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
understand  the  committee  has  been  Im- 
potent, with  no  affirmative  action. 


We  want  the  strike  settled  so  that  the 
economy  as  a  whole,  including  agricul- 
ture, can  get  the  benefit  of  our  export- 
import  business.  The  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois could  take  the  leadership  if  he 
wanted  to  and  be  helpful  to  get  that  leg- 
islation out  of  the  committee.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  he  does  not  take  that  leader- 
ship in  this  crisis. 


THE  WEST  COAST  DOCK  STRIKE 

I  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  my  colleagues,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  La- 
bor, I  should  like  to  report  on  the  efforts 
being  made  by  us — and  by  "us"  I  mean 
both  the  majority  and  the  minority 
sides — to  consider  the  President's  urgent 
request,  in  the  form  of  legislation,  to  re- 
solve the  west  coast  dock  strike. 

We  have  heard  from  Secretary  Hodg- 
son, and  on  yesterday  from  Secretary 
Volpe,  Secretary  Butz,  and  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Unfortunately,  under  section  210  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  following  an  80-day 
injunction  there  is  a  mandatory  require- 
ment in  that  .section  that  the  President 
report  to  the  Congress  the  full  findings 
of  the  Board  of  Inquiry  which  he  ap- 
pointed, the  issues  involved,  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  election. 

Obviously,  with  the  press  of  other  busi- 
ness, the  President  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  prepare  and  send  that  report  to  the 
Congress.  In  the  interim  we  have  learned 
much  from  the  respective  Secretaries.  We 
have  found  them  not  only  cooperative 
but  very  informative.  By  their  own  ad- 
mission, in  specific  instances  we  do  not 
have  at  hand  in  the  subcommittee  some 
vital  information  which  we  need.  There 
was  hand-delivered  a  request  for  specific 
information  by  me  to  Secretary  Hodg- 
son, and  he  promised  me  on  the  phone 
yesterday  that  he  would  respond  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  He  has  some  data 
which  is  essential.  There  are  some  ques- 
tions which  we  have  asked  of  him  in 
writing  which  he  has  promised  to  answer. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 


THE  WEST  COAST  DOCK  STRIKE 

(Mr.  BOLLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  review  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  my  colleague. 

On  Friday,  which  is  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  available,  the  principals  In 
this  unhappy  strike  from  the  west  coast 
will  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  They  will  be  Mr. 
Harry  Bridges  of  the  longshoremen,  the 
west  coast  counsel  of  the  Teamster's 
Union,  and  the  representative  of  the 
Pacific  Maritime  Association.  I  have  been 
In  touch  with  them  virtually  constantly 
during  the  last  several  days,  even  be- 


fore the  legislation  was  referred  to  my 
subcommittee.  They  are  very,  very  close 
to  a  settlement,  and  I  know  that  all 
of  us  hope  that  there  will  be  a  settlement 
before  such  time  as  we  would  have  to 
enact  a  piece  of  legislation. 

I  think  that  the  minority  members  of 
the  subcommittee  will  say  that  everyone 
has  been  treated  fairly  and  that  I  have 
acted  as  expeditiously  as  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  I  shall  continue  to  do 
so.  I  am  making  every  possible  effort,  as 
are  my  colleagues,  to  resolve  this  situa- 
tion and  we  intend  to  do  it  in  one  way  or 
another  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 


THE  ADVERSE  EFFECT  OF  THE  WEST 
COAST  DOCK  STRIKE  ON  OUR  NA- 
TIONAL WELL-BEING 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  in  Congress  for 
many  years.  I  have  always  been  proud  to 
be  a  Member  of  Congress.  When  a  criti- 
cal situation  arises  endangering  our  na- 
tional safety  or  national  welfare  the 
Congress  has  been  responsive  to  the  pub- 
lic needs.  The  public  interest  has  taken 
precedence  over  selfish  special  interests. 

It  distresses  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have 
to  say  that  this  Congress  is  rapidly  be- 
coming known  as  the  "public-be- 
damned'  Congress.  I  say  this  because  of 
the  failure  of  this  Congress  to  act  ex- 
peditiously on  the  President's  recom- 
mendation for  ending  the  dock  strike 
which  is  undermining  all  our  efforts  to 
stabilize  our  national  economy  and  re- 
duce luiemployment. 

Several  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  have  publicly  indi- 
cated that  their  committee  has  no  in- 
tention of  reporting  the  pending  bill  to 
quickly  halt  the  west  coast  strike.  And  I 
might  add  we  would  not  have  this  criti- 
cal situation  had  this  Congress,  and  the 
previous  Congress,  taken  action  to  repair 
the  long  acknowledged  deficiencies  in  our 
labor  law  for  the  settlement  of  national 
emergency  strikes. 

In  a  special  message  we  will  receive 
from  the  President  he  pleads  with  us  to 
recognize  the  plight  of  the  farmers,  the 
exporters  and  the  adverse  effect  of  this 
strike  on  our  national  well-being. 

I  would  simply  say  to  the  members  of 
that  committee,  with  all  respect,  that 
time  is  of  the  essence.  We  ought  to  be 
about  our  business  and  report  out  a  bill 
so  we  Members  of  Congress  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  it  up  or  down  as 
we  decide. 


DOCK  STRIKES  ON  EAST  AND  WEST 
COASTS 

(Mr.  DELLENBACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  make  a  brief  additional  comment 
to  that  already  made  by  the  gentleman 


from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson),  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee. 

It  is  true  the  subcommittee  has  had 
hearings.  In  connection  with  the  allusion 
or  the  reference  to  section  210  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  however,  the  question 
was  expressly  put  to  Mr.  Hodgson  when 
he  was  before  us,  and  he  made  clear  that 
their  interpretation  of  the  section  to 
which  allusion  was  made  was  that  a  re- 
port could  either  be  made  after  the  west 
coast's  80-day  cooling-off  period  had  ex- 
pired or  after  both  the  west  and  east 
coasts'  80-day  periods  had  expired.  He 
made  it  very  clear  that  it  was  the  inter- 
pretation of  their  Department  that  they 
should  wait  until  the  second  period  had 
expired.  They  are  going  to  wait  until  the 
expiration  of  the  second  period  and  then 
file  their  report. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Hodgson  is  concerned,  I 
intend  to  contact  him  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible after  this.  I  was  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  discussions  between 
him  and  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee. If  we  are  awaiting  a  reply  from 
him  I  will  do  my  best  to  get  that  reply 
immediately. 

As  far  as  particular  action  by  our  sub- 
committee is  concerned,  yesterday  when 
the  Secretaries  of  Transportation  and 
Agriculture  and  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  were  before  us,  they  made  it 
very  clear  that  there  is  present  damage, 
that  there  is  extreme  or  severe  damage, 
and  that  in  their  opinion  immediate  ac- 
tion is  called  for.  I  hope  that  the  im- 
mediate action  will  be  taken  just  as 
quickly  as  possible. 


AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICEN- 
TENNIAL COMMEMORATIVE  MED- 
AL 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  790  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  790 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  7987)  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  In  commemoration  of  the  bicenten- 
nial of  the  American  Revolution.  After  gen- 
eral debate  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
( Mr.  Latta  ) ,  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  controversy 
under  this  rule,  and  there  appeared  to 
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be  no  controversy  over  the  matter  it 
makes  in  order. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Mayne). 


Febrtiary  2,  1972 


A    STRONGER    FEED    GRAIN    PROGRAM    ANNOUNCED 
TODAY 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  the 
terms  of  the  new  1972  feed  grain  pro- 
gram, which  have  just  been  announced 
this  morning,  which  should  greatly  in- 
crease participation  and  strengthen  the 
program  this  year. 

When  it  became  clear  from  the  crop- 
planning  intention  survey  released  last 
week  that  there  were  not  going  to  be 
sufiBcient  acres  set  aside  in  response  to 
the    payments    previously    announced. 
Secretary    of    Agriculture    Butz    moved 
promptly  to  use  the  flexible  provisions  of 
the  1970  Agriculture  Act,  to  remedy  the 
situation.    He    has    this    morning    an- 
nounced that  farmers  who  sign  up  for 
the  program  during  the  sign-up  period 
which  starts  tomorrow  will  have  the  op- 
tion of  setting   aside  an  additional    10 
or  15  percent  of  their  base  acres  in  addi- 
tion to  the  mandatory  25  percent.  They 
will  receive  a  direct  payment  of  80  cents 
per  bushel  for  this  voluntary  set  a-side. 
To  qualify  for  this  payment  they  must 
also  withhold  another  10  or  15  percent 
of  base  acres  from  corn  or  sorghum  pro- 
duction. This  new  option  should   go  a 
long  way  toward  reaching  the  goal  of 
retiring  38  million  acres  from  feed  grain 
production  this  year. 

The  combined  mandatory  and  volun- 
tary aspects  of  the  revised  program  will 
strengthen  farm  income  while  keeping 
feed  grain  production  within  reasonable 
limits  and  facilitating  the  orderly  dispo- 
sition of  last  year's  surplus.  By  today's 
action  the  Nixon  administration  has 
demonstrated  that  it  is  capable  of  using 
the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970  boldly  and 
decisively  in  the  national  interest.  The 
act  is  being  given  a  chance  to  work  in 
the  way  that  Congress  intended 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  Gerald  R.Ford). 

EMERGENCT   lECISLATION    TO    SETTLE    THE   DOCK 
STRIKE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  so  that  I  might  ask 
the  gentlemaia  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Del- 
LENBACK I  a  question. 

The  impression  has  been  created,  in- 
advertently or  otherwise,  that  in  order 
for  the  Congress  to  act  on  the  President's 
emergency  legislation  to  settle  the  dock 
strike  this  report  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  was  a  prerequisite.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  answer  that  question'' 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Yes;  I  shall  be 
glad  to  respond  to  the  question  asked  by 
the  minority  leader. 

The  report  to  which  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  alluded  earlier  is  called 
for  by  the  act  involved,  but  not  as  a 
preUminary  to  any  such  action  as  we  are 


here  contemplating  in  the  subcommittee. 
We  discussed  the  question  of  the  report 
itself,  but  there  should  be  no  misunder- 
standing in  the  mind  of  any  Member  of 
the  House  that  that  is  a  prerequisite  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  can  act  on  the 
legislation  before  us.  There  Is  no  such 
prei-equisite. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  <Mr.  Hxjnt)  . 

'By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Hunt 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

BUREAUCRAT     QUESTIONS     WISDOM     OF     VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Vice  President 
Agnews  office  in  Washington,  D.C..  at 
wliich  I  was  privileged  to  attend,  where 
officials  from  the  city  of  Camden.  N.J., 
and  members  of  the  Legal  Services,  OEO, 
were  present. 

The  Vice  President,  presiding  over  the 
meeting,  was  trying  to  act  as  a  mediator 
between  the  two  adverse  groups,  so  that 
we  might  get  off  the  ground  with  some 
low-income  housing  in  the  city  of  Cam- 
den, N.J.,  that  has  been  stymied  by  legal 
action  for  3 '  2  or  4  years. 

During  the  meeting,  tlie  Director  of 
the  Legal  Services,  OEO,  Mr.  Fred 
Speaker,  had  the  audacity  to  question 
the  wisdom  of  the  Vice  President  in  at- 
tempting to  get  something  done  for  poor 
people  by  getting  rid  of  this  ridiculous 
situation  by  recommending  a  meeting 
between  the  litigants.  No  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Vice  President  to  circum- 
vent the  courts,  and  he  made  it  quite 
clear  he  was  having  this  meeting  so  that 
all  parties  concerned  might  meet  on 
common  ground. 

I  am  appalled  that  a  bureaucrat  like 
Fred  Speaker  would  have  the  audacity 
to  question  the  right  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  this  matter 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with 
the  statement  just  made  by  my  colleague 
and  wish  to  state  that  I  support  this  bill 
and  the  rule.  The  resolution  provides  for 
an  open  rule  with  1  hour's  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  7987  is  to  author- 
ize the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  to  utilize  the  facilities 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  on  a  fully  re- 
imbursable basis  to  strike  a  series  of  com- 
memorative national  medal.<;. 

The  medals  are  to  be  made  v.idely 
available  to  the  American  people  at  rea- 
sonable prices  to  insure  the  broadest 
public  participation  in  this  phase  of  the 
bicentennial  commemoration. 

The  medals  are  to  be  furnished  to  the 
Commission  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  prices  equal  to  the  cost  of 
manufacture,  mcluding  labor,  materials, 
dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead  ex- 
penses. Since  all  production  expenses 
must  be  paid  by  the  Commission,  there 
will  be  no  cost  to  the  Treasury.  The 
Commission  in  turn  expects  to  make 
substantial  profit  from  the  public  sale 
of  the  medals.  These  profits  are  to  be 
used  in  the  furtherance  of  the  bicen- 
termial  celebration.  No  medals  may  be 
produced  under  authority  of  this  legisla- 
tion after  December  31, 1983. 


This  is  an  administration  bill  which 
was  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  ajmd  Currency 
Mr.  Patman,  on  behalf  of  himself,  Mrs' 
Sullivan,  chairwoman  of  the  Suixiom- 
mittee  on  Consumer  Affairs,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint,  and  Mr.  Widnall,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  report  includes  one  let- 
ter from  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury approving  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7987)  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  in  commemoration  of 
the  bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7987,  with  Mr 
Madden  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wid- 
nall) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
7987  is  a  nonpartisan,  administration  bill 
proposed  by  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission  to  carry  out  rec- 
ommendations of  a  distinguished  panel 
of  Americans  In  the  numismatics  field, 
and  was  approved  unanimously  in  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission, 
which  is  an  independent  Federal  agency 
created  by  Public  Law  89-491,  to  utilize 
the  facihties  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint, 
on  a  fully  reimbursable  basis,  to  strike 
a  series  of  commemorative  national 
medals  as  part  of  the  national  observance 
of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  foimding 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  will  pro- 
vide a  means  by  which  the  general  pub- 
lic can  begin  to  participate  directly  in  the 
observance  of  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  events  which  culminated  in  the 
foimding  of  our  Nation — events  which 
changed  the  course  of  civilization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan)  is  chair- 
woman of  the  Consumer  Affairs  Sub- 
committee. She  conducted  the  hearings 
on  tills  bill  and  did  a  very  fine  job  in 
getting  all  of  the  material  testimony 
that  could  be  obtained.  She  is  very  fa- 
miUar  with  the  bill,  and  I  would  like 
to  yield  to  her  at  this  time  such  time 
as  she  may  use. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
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have  expedited  this  bill  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint,  so  that  the  Mint 
can  begin  promptly  to  program  its  work 
for  the  production  by  July  4,  1972,  of 
the  first  of  a  series  of  commemorative 
national  medals  authorized  in  the  leg- 
islation. I  mention  that  fact,  because 
otherwise,  there  might  be  some  ques- 
tion as  to  why  we  are  asking  the  House 
to  act  today  on  a  measure  which  pre- 
sumably deals  with  an  anniversary 
which  is  still  more  than  4  years  away. 

CELEBRATION  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  HERITAGE 

The  bicentennial  of  the  American 
Revolution,  will  be  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant anniversaries  in  our  history, 
and  in  the  history  of  freedom  in  the 
world.  But  it  is  not  just  the  formal  act 
of  national  independence  in  1776,  which 
we  are  celebrating;  it  is  the  series  of 
events  which  preceded  and  led  up  to 
the  War  of  Independence,  the  develop- 
ments during  that  war — which  did  not 
end.  as  you  know,  until  1783 — and  the 
establishment  of  our  governmental 
structure  which  evolved  painfully,  and 
culminated  in  the  drafting  and  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  It  is  our  heri- 
tage we  are  celebrating  in  the  bicenten- 
nial, not  just  the  anniversary  of  1  day 
in  1776. 

So  the  Commission,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress  several  years  ago  to 
plan,  encourage,  develop,  and  coordi- 
nate the  commemoration  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  and  which  consists  of 
a  wide  cross  section  of  distinguished 
Americans,  including  four  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  four  Senators, 
appointed  an  advisory  panel  of  out- 
standing leaders  in  the  field  of  numis- 
matics, to  recommend  appropriate  use 
of  coins,  currency,  commemorative  med- 
als or  similar  means,  for  dramatizing 
the  birth  not  only  of  a  nation,  but  of 
a  new  political  concept  of  freedom.  In 
addition  to  a  bicentennial  theme  med- 
al, commemorating  the  year  1776,  the 
panel  recommended  a  series  of  13  sepa- 
rate medals,  marking  specific  historical 
events,  proposing  that  they  be  issued  at 
a  rate  of  one  each  year  on  July  4, 
through  1983,  along  with  a  companion 
commemorative  stamp  in  a  philatelic- 
numismatic  combination. 

DISCRETIONART    AUTHORITY    TO    STRIKE    MEDALS 

Now,  this  bill  does  not  require  that  13 
annual  medals  be  issued;  it  just  author- 
izes that  number  as  a  maximum.  If  the 
project  meets  only  limited  success,  or 
the  public  response  just  is  not  there,  why 
of  course  they  can  then  make  their  own 
judgment  as  to  how  many  medals  will 
be  struck. 

The  same  thing  is  true  as  regards  the 
materials  used  in  the  medals.  We  had 
some  testimony  urging  that  we  require 
the  use  of  silver  in  certain  of  the  medals. 
The  bill  leaves  that  decision  up  to  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury— they  can  use  silver,  or  not,  as  they 
see  fit.  I  do  not  feel  it  is  the  proper  role 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency to  force  a  Government  agency  to 
use  silver  for  souvenir  purposes,  or  any 
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other  particular  alloy,  if  it  wishes  to  use 
something  else  instead. 

There  was  one  other  area  of  contro- 
versy in  the  hearing.  One  of  the  private 
manufacturers  of  commemorative  medals 
felt  that  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission  should  be  per- 
mitted to  issue  only  one  commemorative 
medal — for  the  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  He  felt  that  if 
the  Federal  commission  issued  more  than 
the  one  medal,  it  would  cut  into  his  busi- 
ness, because  he  was  working  out  ar- 
rangements with  a  number  of  the  State 
bicentennial  commissions  to  issue  a  se- 
ries of  State  commemorative  medals. 

RELATIONSHIP    TO    STATE    COMMISSIONS 

Representatives  of  several  of  the  State 
commissions  supported  this  view,  be- 
cause they  said  they  had  no  funds  at  all 
for  their  work  and  the  issuance  of  State 
medals  would  help  them  raise  some  funds. 
But  it  is  the  plan  of  the  Federal  com- 
mission to  make  grants  to  all  of  the  State 
bicentennial  commissions,  of  at  least 
$90,000  each,  and  legislation  to  authorize 
such  grants  to  the  State  commissions, 
S.  1857,  has  passed  the  Senate  and  has 
been  approved  and  reported  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  is  now  on  the 
Union  Calendar  and  would  certainly  help 
meet  this  problem  of  helping  to  finance 
the  State  commissions.  Incidentally,  two 
private  manufacturers  of  medaJs.  who 
also  hope  to  get  business  from  the  State 
commissions,  supported  H.R.  7987  and 
do  not  consider  it  improper  competition 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

There  is  nothing  in  H.R.  7987  to  pro- 
hibit the  States  from  issuing  any  medals 
they  want  to.  I  am  sure  a  lot  of  people 
will  want  to  buy  copies  of  all  of  the  Fed- 
eral medals,  and  also  copies  of  any  med- 
als issued  by  their  own  States.  But,  tills 
is  a  nationwide  celebration,  and  I  think 
the  Federal  commission's  medals,  will 
be  of  much  broader  appeal  to  collectors 
throughout  the  country,  and  to  the  gen- 
eral public  than  a  series  of  medals  issued 
by  a  State  other  than  one's  own  State. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  money-raising 
aspect  to  these  Federal  medals;  the  Na- 
tional Commission  hopes  to  take  in  any- 
where from  $400,000  to  $2  million  a  year 
in  gross  receipts — not  profits,  because  no 
one  knows  what  the  profits  would  be  as 
yet — in  the  sale  of  national  medals  or 
medal-and-stamp  combinations,  and  of 
course  any  profits  they  realize  would  re- 
duce the  need  for  appropriations  for 
the  Federal  commission.  But  as  we 
brought  out  in  the  hearings,  it  is  not 
just  a  case  of  raising  money — these  med- 
als are  intended  to  have  patriotic  sig- 
nificance to  the  American  people,  and 
particularly  to  children,  to  bring  home 
to  them  what  we  meart  by  liberty,  and 
justice,  and  representative  democracy, 
and  how  we  got  these  imalienable  rights 
Jefferson  wrote  about,  and  what  those 
rights  entail,  and  who  we  are  as  a  people, 
and  what  America  is  supposed  to  be  all 
about. 

UNANIMOUSLY    APPROVED    BY   COMMITTEE 

In  summary,  then,  let  me  say  that — 

First.  Tills  is  permissive  legislation;  it 

permits  the  use  of  Bm-eau  of  the  Mint 


facilities  to  strike  as  many  as  14  different 
national  medals  marking  our  200th 
birthday  and  the  events  wWch  sur- 
rounded the  formation  of  our  Nation; 

Second.  The  medals  would  be  produced 
without  cost  to  the  Treasury  and  are 
intended  to  make  a  profit  for  the  Federal 
sigency; 

Third.  The  decisions  on  what  the  med- 
als will  contain  and  what  they  will  be 
made  of  and  how  they  will  be  distributed 
and  how  much  they  will  cost  will  be  made 
by  a  distinguished  commission  to  which 
eight  Members  of  Congress.  12  Cabinet 
members  and  heads  of  agencies,  and  a 
group  of  outstanding  private  citizens 
have  been  appointed  imder  an  act  of 
Congress; 

Fomth.  The  numismatics  hobby  sup- 
ports tills  legislation,  and  all  but  one  of 
the  private  manufacturers  of  medals  who 
testified  also  supported  it  and  felt  this 
was  a  proper  use  for  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint  facilities; 

Fifth.  The  bill  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  after  a  full  hearing  by  a  sub- 
committee. 

MEMBERSHIP    OF    COMMISSION 

The  list  of  members  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission  who 
W'OUld  make  the  necessary  determma- 
tions  about  the  medals  to  be  issued  under 
this  legislation  is  as  follows: 
Membership  List 
congressional  members 

Representative  Harold  D.  Donohue  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Representative  Julia  Butler  Hansea  of 
Washington. 

Representative  G.  William  Whltehurst  of 
Virginia. 

Representative  Lawrence  O.  Williams  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Senator  Norrls  Cotton  of  New  Hampshire. 

Senator  John  O.  Pastore  of  Rhode  Island. 

EX    OFFICIO    MEMBERS 

Hon.  William  P.  Rogers.  Secretary  of  State. 

Hon.  Melvln  R.  Laird,  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Hon.  John  N.  Mitchell.  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States. 

Hon.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Hon.  Maurice  H.  Stans,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

Hon.  George  W.  Romney,  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

Hon.  John  A.  Volpe,  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

Hon.  Elliot  L.  Richardson,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Hon.  L.  Qulncy  Mumford.  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress. 

Hon.  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Dr.  James  B.  Rhoads,  Archivist  of  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  William  D.  McElroy,  Chairman  Federal 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 

PUBLIC    MEMBERS 

Chairman. 
Hon.  David  J.  Mahoney  of  New  York.  NY., 
chairman  of  the  board,  Norton  Slmcn  Indus- 
tries. 

Chairman  emeritus 

Dr.  J.  E.  Wallace  Sterling,  Office  of  the 
Chancellor,  Stanford  University,  Stanford. 
Calif. 
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Vice  chairman:  Hobart  Lewis,  president  and 
executive  editor,  Reader's  Digest,  Pleassnt- 
ville,  N.T. 

James  Blddle,  president,  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation,  748  Jackson  Place  KW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of  the  corpora- 
tion. Copley  Newspapers.  La  JoUa,  Calif. 

Dr.  Luther  H.  Poster,  president,  Tuskegee 
Institute,   Tuskegee   Institute,   Ala. 

Mrs.  Ann  Hawkes  Hutton,  Bristol.  Pa. 

George  Irwin,  Quincy,  111. 

Hon.   Erik   Jonsson.   Dallas,   Tex. 

George  E.  Lang,  the  George  Lang  Corp., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Prof.  Richard  P.  McCormack,  Department 
of  History.  Rutgers,  the  State  University.  New 
Brunswick,  N.J. 

Thomas  W.  Moore,  president.  Tomorrow 
Entertainment.  Inc..  New  York.  N.Y. 

Clarke  T.  Reed,  Greenville,  Miss. 

Frederick  A.  Seaton.  Hastings.  Nebr. 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Smith.  Whlttler,  Calif. 

Miss  Nancy  Porter,  National  Representa- 
tive of  Girl  Scouts,  U.S.A..  Washington.  D.C. 

Hon.  John  O.  Marsh.  Jr.,  Washington,  DC. 

Under  terms  of  S.  1857,  a  Senate-passed  bill 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  membership  of 
the  Commission  would  be  expanded  to  In- 
clude also  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
as  an  ex  officio  member,  four  representatives 
of  the  Judiciary  branch,  and  25  instead  of  17 
public  members.  (S.  1857  also  authorizes 
grants  by  the  ARBC  to  all  of  the  State  bicen- 
tennial commissions.) 

ADVISORY  PANEL  ON  COINS  AND  MEDALS 

The  proposed  series  of  commemorative 
medals  envisioned  by  H.R.  7987  was  recom- 
mended by  the  following  advisory  panel  es- 
tablished by  the  Commission: 

George  E.  Lang,  ARBC  Commlsioner, 
Chairman. 

Mrs.  Margo  Russell,  editor.  Coin  World, 
Vice  Chairman. 

Herbert  M.  Bergen,  president.  American 
Numismatic.  Association. 

Mrs.  Elvira  Clain-Stefanelli,  curator,  the 
National  Museum  of  History  and  Technology. 

Dr.  Vladimir  Clain-Stefanelll,  curator,  the 
National  Museum  of  History  and  Technology. 

Henry  Grunthal.  curator  of  European  and 
modern  coins,  the  American  Numismatic 
Society. 

Clifford  Mishler.  editor,  Numismatic  News. 

Don  Taxay,  Flushing,  NY.,  numismatic 
author. 

Ralph  J.  Menconi.  distinguished  sculptor 
and  creator  of  the  Nixon  Medal. 

Eric  Newman,  distinguished  collector. 
From  Federal  agencies 

Hon.  James  Conlon.  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing. 

Hon.  Mary  Brooks,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Mint. 

Hon.  Charls  Walker.  Under  of  the  Treasury. 

Douglas  MacAgy,  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts. 

(Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfleld  of  Oregon.  Rep- 
resentative Fred  Schwengel  of  Iowa,  and 
John  J.  Pittman  of  Rochester.  N.Y.,  new 
president  of  the  American  Numismatic  As- 
sociation, have  subsequently  been  added  to 
this  panel.) 

COMMTITEE    CONSIDEBATION 

H.R.  7987  was  referred  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consiuner  Affairs,  which  held 
a  hearing  on  the  measure  on  June  29, 
1971.  Witnesses  favoring  the  bill  In- 
cluded: 

Prom  the  administration:  Hon.  Mary 
T.  Brooks,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint:  Hon.  William  L.  Dickey,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and 
George  E.  Lang  of  New  York,  a  member 
of  the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 


nial Commission  and  chairman  of  its 
advisory  panel  on  coins  and  medals; 

Prom  the  numismatic  Held:  Chaster 
L.  Krause  of  lola,  Wis.,  publisher  of 
Numismatic  News;  and  Mrs.  Margo  Rus- 
sell of  Sidney,  Ohio,  editor  of  Coin  World 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  ARBC  advisory 
panel  on  coins  and  medals;  and 

Prom  private  industry  in  the  medallic 
field:  Michael  C.  CeruUo.  Jr.,  of  Attle- 
boro,  Mass.,  director  of  commemorative 
issues  for  the  Robbins  Co.;  and  William 
T.  Louth  of  New  York,  president  of 
Medallic  Art  Co. 

Hon.  James  A.  McClure.  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  Idaho,  testified  In  favor 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  but  urged 
its  expansion  to  specify  the  use  of  silver 
in  certain  of  the  medals  and  to  authorize 
issuance  of  a  silver  commemorative  coin, 
as  proposed  in  his  bill  H.R.  9408. 

Testimony  urging  limitation  of  the  bill 
to  a  national  commemorative  medal 
marking  the  year  1776,  or  otherwise  re- 
ducing the  variety  of  medals  authorized 
in  the  legislation,  was  given  by  Hon.  John 
H.  Ware,  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania;  Richard  P.  Gibbs.  execu- 
tive secretary-  of  the  North  Carolina 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission and  Chairman  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial Council  of  the  Original  Thirteen 
States;  Hon.  George  P.  McDonald,  a  rep- 
resentative in  the  Rhode  Island  Legisla- 
ture, serving  also  as  chairman  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Bicentennial  Commission 
and  formerly  as  Chairman  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial Council  of  the  Original  Thirteen 
States;  and  Joseph  M.  Segel  of  Philadel- 
phia, president  of  Franklin  Mint. 

The  bill  was  considered  In  the  full  com- 
mittee on  Tuesday,  January  24,  1972,  and 
approved  by  voice  vote  without  amend- 
ment. 

COST  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

There  will  be  no  cost  to  the  Treasury  in 
the  production  of  the  medals  authorized 
by  this  legislation,  since  all  production 
and  related  expenses  must  be  paid  by  the 
ARBC.  The  ARBC,  In  turn,  expects  to 
make  substantial  profits  from  the  sale  of 
the  medals  to  numismatists  and  other 
collectors.  Annual  gross  revenues  from 
sale  of  medals  and  companion  commemo- 
rative stamps,  in  a  proposed  philatelic- 
numismatic  combination  suggested  by 
the  advisory  panel,  are  estimated  by 
Commission  spokesmen  at  from  $400,000 
to  $2  million,  "based  on  an  increasing 
yearly  acceptance  over  a  5-year  period" 
(p.  49  of  the  hearings) .  The  Commission 
however,  as  yet  has  "no  valid  estimates" 
as  to  the  potential  profits  from  such 
sales. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  bill  be 
approved. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  This  legislation,  which 
has  been  the  result  of  the  hearings  held 
in  your  subcommittee,  which  were  ex- 
tensive and  afforded  full  opportunity  for 
all  parties  to  be  heard,  does  not  make  any 
provision  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
State  series  into  the  national  series,  does 
it? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  No.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  State  medals. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  They  are  free  to  do 
what  they  wish,  but  there  Is  no  require- 
ment that  they  be  coordinated  with  the 
national  series? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  And  the  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  Treasury  Department  to 
use  whatever  materials  they  desire  to  use? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  That  Is  correct.  The 
Treasury  and  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  believe  there  was 
testimony  that  they  intend  to  use  bronze, 
German  silver,  and  platinum  in  their 
series.  Has  there  been  any  change  in 
their  thinking  so  far  as  the  gentle- 
woman's committee  knows? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  At  the  moment  I  do 
not  believe  the  Commission  has  made  up 
Its  mind.  If  any  of  the  Commission  mem- 
bers are  here — and  I  believe  several  of 
them  are — they  might  answer  that  ques- 
tion for  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But  as  far  as  your 
committee  is  concerned,  no  information 
different  from  that  which  was  given  in 
the  hearings  has  been  forthcoming' 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thanic  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Missouri  for  yielding.  WUl  any  of  these 
medals  or  whatever  they  are  contain  any 
of  that  anachronistic,  barbaric  gold  as 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
labeled  it  not  so  long  ago  when  they  had 
some  legislation  on  the  floor  of  the 
House? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  do  not  think  I  can 
answer  that  question  of  the  gentleman. 
It  is  going  to  be  up  to  the  Commission 
and  the  Treasury  as  to  what  materials 
are  used. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman) 
listening  intently.  I  am  sure  he  knows 
that  that  anachronistic,  barbaric  gold 
went  to  more  than  $48  an  ounce  yesterday 
on  the  world  market,  some  $13  an  ounce 
more  than  that  barbaric  metal  was  worth 
in  the  United  States  until  last  November 
when  the  administration  saw  fit  to  arbi- 
trarily increase  the  price  by  $3  an  ounce. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman 
has  any  comment  to  make  regarding  that 
barbaric  metal,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  hear 
the  gentleman  if  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  First,  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  definition  of  gold  the  gentleman 
uses.  I  do  not  recall  our  committee  ever 
describing  gold  with  the  language  the 
gentleman  just  used. 

I  assume  from  the  way  the  gentleman 
started  out  on  his  question  that  he  meant 
the  cupro-nlckel  clad  metal. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Containing  no  gold  what- 
soever. I  am  sure  we  would  not  want  to 
engage  In  an  evil  action  of  that  kind.  I 
just  want  to  be  sure  that  none  of  that 
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barbaric  gold  is  going  to  be  used  in  any 
of  these  metals. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Gold  is  generally  used 
now  in  every  country  of  the  world,  but 
not  as  you  know  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  in  ihe  United  States; 
is  it  not  being  used  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change. It  is  used  and  highly  valued 
everywhere  else  in  the  world  as  a  me- 
dium of  exchange. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  For  rings,  jewelry  and 
the  like.  It  is  used  all  the  time,  for  fill- 
ing of  teeth  and  things  like  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  your  committee  has 
labeled  it  as  being  so  barbaric  and  so 
evil  and  so  anachronistic  that  it  must 
not  be  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman.  I  am 
suie,  is  incorrect  in  that  statement.  No 
one  used  that  language. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  cite  you  chapter 
and  verse  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No  one  has  used  that 
language  except  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  fur- 
ther answer  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  would 
like  to  quote  the  language  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  states : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  strike  medals  of  suitable  sizes 
and  metals,  each  with  suitable  emblems, 
devices,  and  Inscriptions  to  be  determined  by 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission") subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary) . 

At  no  time  has  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission  mentioned 
the  use  of  any  gold  in  any  of  the  medals 
to  be  struck. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  7987  provides  for 
the  production  of  a  series  of  commemora- 
tive national  medals  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission.  The  commission  was  set 
up  in  1966  to  plan,  encourage,  develop, 
and  coordinate  the  commemoration  of 
the  second  century  since  the  American 
Revolution.  As  well  as  being  a  member 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
I  also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  ARBC. 

One  of  the  means  of  bringing  to  the 
American  people  a  tangible  symbol  of  this 
celebration  is  the  provision  of  medals 
for  the  general  public.  I  have  joined  in 
supporting  this  bill  to  authorize  the  com- 
mission to  make  such  medals  available 
for  all  those  who  will  purchase  and  treas- 
ure them.  I  would  like  to  mention  at  the 
outset  that  these  medals  will  be  produced 
and  sold  on  a  fully  reimbursable  basis — 
that  is,  at  no  cost  to  the  Government. 

Specifically,  H.R.  7987  authorizes  the 
production  of  a  nimiber  of  medals  com- 
memorative of  the  American  Revolution 
to  be  struck  at  the  request  of  the  ARBC. 
a  national  medal  commemorating  the 
year  1776,  and  up  to  13  additional  medals 
each  of  a  different  design  to  commemo- 


rate specific  historical  events  of  great 
significance. 

These  medals  will  be  made  of  .925  fine 
silver,  a  combination  of  .925  fine  silver 
and  some  other  metals,  and  bronze. 

The  medals  themselves  will  be  de- 
signed by  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission  in  consultation 
with  its  advisory  panel  on  coins  and 
medals,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Decisions 
as  to  the  sizes  of  medals,  their  material 
composition,  and  the  artistic  designs  will 
be  based  on  studies  and  reports  of  the  ad- 
visory panel,  which  has  already  under- 
taken to  determine  the  factors,  Including 
necessary  price  to  cover  costs,  which  will 
assure  tJie  broadest  dispersal  of  such 
medals. 

Approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  required  because  the  facili- 
ties of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  will  be 
used  to  produce  the  medals,  and  costs  of 
production  and  administration  should  be 
supervised  to  protect  the  Treasury.  As 
printed  In  the  committee's  report  on  the 
bill,  the  Acting  CJeneral  Coimsel  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  has  stated 
that  there  is  no  objection  from  that 
quarter,  given  the  approval  power.  Addi- 
tional measures  of  protection  are  pro- 
vided by  the  minimum  number  of  medals 
per  series  being  set  at  2,000,  and  a  termi- 
nation date  for  production  of  December 
31,  1983.  With  these  prerogatives  vested 
in  the  Secretary,  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  has  expressed  its  approval  of 
the  production  of  medals  as  provided  by 
the  bill. 

The  costs  to  the  Treasury  are  to  be 
fully  reimbursed,  on  a  basis  which  in- 
cludes cost  of  manufacture,  including  la- 
bor, dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  over- 
head expenses.  The  medals  will  be  priced 
accordingly,  including  an  allowance  for 
a  profit  to  the  ARBC,  to  be  devoted  to 
carrying  out  its  other  functions. 

The  bill  was  reported  out  favorably  by 
the  committee  by  a  unanimous  voice  vote 
and  without  amendment.  Ba^ed  on  the 
hearings  and  information  available  to 
the  committee,  this  bill  has  gained  wide 
acceptance  as  a  desirable  program  for 
the  celebration  and  commemoration  of 
the  200th  anniversary  of  our  Nation.  I 
commend  It  to  your  favorable  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwencel)  such  time 
as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill  before  the  House 
and  to  make  a  few  comments  in  regard 
to  it. 

First,  I  have  a  great  and  continuing 
interest  in  commemorating  significant 
events  in  our  history.  Recently  we  com- 
memorated the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
War  Between  the  States.  In  that  com- 
memoration we  produced  some  litera- 
ture and  a  better  imderstanding  of  the 
history  of  the  time,  the  problems  in- 
volved, and  the  solutions  that  came  from 
those  problems  when  they  were  resolved. 

A  great  American  addressing  this 
House  said  at  one  time — 

Whenever  a  people  forget  Its  early  hard 
beginnings,  It  Is  beginning  to  decay. 

I  am  quoting  Carl  Sandburg,  who  is  the 


only  private  citizen  not  serving  In  pub- 
lic office  who  has  addressed  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  evidences  of 
decay  In  America  today.  We  need  to  be 
reminded  of  those  early  struggles  and 
sacrifices. 

The  Commission's  program  commemo- 
rating the  bicentennial  of  the  Revolu- 
tion Is  focusing  on  those  struggles  and 
early  hard  beginnings.  Those  were  not 
easy  times  for  people.  The  series  of 
medals  proposed  will  be  a  fine  series  call- 
ing attention  to  significant  dates  that 
we  need  to  know  and  remember.  We  need 
to  ponder  them  as  we  prepare  today  to 
handle  the  problems  of  today  and  as  we 
look  to  the  future. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  committee  for 
responding  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Medals  Subcommittee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  which  has  spent  much 
time  evaluating  this  program  and  con- 
sidering what  contribution  we  can  make 
with  and  through  the  medals  program. 
We  most  surely  will  help  to  finance  the 
cost  of  this  commemoration.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  that.  It  is  something 
we  did  during  the  Civil  War  centennial 
celebration  and  it  worked  out  very  well. 

I  am  glad  to  know  also  and  empha- 
size and  imderscore  what  both  the  prin- 
cipal sponsors  have  said  here,  and  that 
is  those  in  the  private  business  of  medals 
are  cooperating  and  endorsing  the  com- 
mittee bill  with  one  exception.  That  also 
indicates  that  this  is  a  proper  approach 
to  take  full  benefit  of  the  potential  here. 

So  I  commend  the  committee  and  the 
Congress  for  responding  to  this  kind 
of  proposal,  and  hope  that  as  we  carry 
on  with  the  total  program  we  can  do  jus- 
tice to  this  most  meritorious  project.  No 
nation  has  ever  had  the  opportunity  we 
now  have  to  commemorate  the  rich  her- 
itage which  is  ours.  We  know  the  sac- 
rifices of  our  early  pioneers  that  gave  us 
this  thing  we  call  America,  where  we  have 
some  of  the  basic  freedoms  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  those  freedoms,  though  we 
do  not  have  them  in  the  finest  sense 
yet. 

We  are  still  struggling  with  the  full 
implementation  of  those  basic  freedoms, 
but  we  have  them  here,  and  we  are  em- 
barking on  a  great  program  to  call  at- 
tention to  this  magnificent  time,  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  freedom  on  this 
continent. 

I  commend  and  thank  the  committee 
for  this  legislation.  I  am  glad  they  are 
acting  with  dispatch  in  giving  the  Com- 
mission an  opportunity  to  get  going. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  comment 
now  briefly  on  the  opportunities  that  are 
presented  to  the  Commission.  First,  I 
want  to  say  that  the  Commission  has  not 
been  imaware  of  States  responsibilities.  I 
think  they  are  keenly  aware  of  the  chal- 
lenge. I  only  add  my  coinments  because 
I  feel  the  urgency  of  getting  early  and 
effective  programs  underway  so  that  we 
can  beneflt  to  the  fullest  from  the  oppor- 
tunity that  this  200th  anniversary  of  our 
birth  brings  to  us. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  no  country,  I  believe, 
has  in  its  brief  history  produced  as  much 
good  literature  on  basic  philosophies  as 
we  have,  and  no  country  has  produced 
a   finer    group   of   historians   than    we 
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Someone  has  researched  this  question  on 
historians  worldwide  and  has  brought  up 
the  interesting  conclusion  that  there  are 
possibly  35,000  recognized  and  reliable 
historians  in  the  world  and  that  over 
15.000  of  them  are  Americans.  So,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  have  a  program  that  will 
harness  all  the  talents  available  here 
and  especially  the  talents  of  those  who 
have  an  interest  In  the  Revolutionary 
period. 

We  also  have  great  authors  of  drama 
and  related  literature  who  would  be  very 
willing  to  help.  These  must  be  approached 
and  given  an  opportunity. 

We  have  a  communication  arrange- 
ment in  television,  in  radio,  and  the  press 
which  surpasses  anything  in  the  world. 
These  facilities  can  be,  and  should  be, 
appealed  to  and  used  as  we  promote  this 
commemoration. 

Also,  because  there  are  so  many  first 
and  second  generation  Americans  here, 
we  want  to  use  the  potential  of  their 
family  ties  within  the  foreign  coimtries 
to  encourage  them  to  bring  visitors  here. 

We  have  great  builders  and  we  have 
great  needs  for  many  institutions  that 
can  be  helpful.  Magnificent  park  sys- 
tem.s— city.  State,  and  National— should 
be  coordinated  and  orchestrated  into  this 
total  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
that  members  of  the  Commission  are 
helping.  Recently,  they  have  contacted 
every  historical  association  that  has  a 
statewide  or  national  tie  and  invited 
them  to  not  only  participate,  but  to  make 
suggestions.  From  this  can  come  many 
ideas  and  I  hope  and  believe  that  they 
will  be  lised. 

Already,  the  Commission  has  called 
in  men  of  great  talent  who  have  and  are 
making  a  study  of  what  can  and  should 
be  done.  One  man  in  particular  who  is 
highly  respected  in  the  historical  field 
IS  Carl  Haverlin,  former  president  of 
Broadcast  Music,  Inc.,  and  now  retired 
He  IS  a  man  who.  throughout  his  life,  has 
been  mterested  In  American  history  as- 
sociated with  historians,  and  in  various 
ways  made  great  contributions  toward  a 
better  understanding  of  American  his- 
tory. He  can.  and  I  am  sure  will  be  verv 
helpful.  ■  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  great  opportu- 
nity we  have— recalling  our  hi.storv  eval- 
uating It.  and  using  it  as  we  make  plans 
today  to  resolve  problems  of  tomorrow 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yie'.d? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  for  his  appointment  recently  to  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Commission 
I  know  he  will  do  a  good  job  on  it 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also 
would  like  to  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Iowa  that  the  one  exception 
which  opposed  this  program  I  believe  is 
no  longer  oppased. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  take  this 
time  orHy  to  underscore  what  I  tried  to 
tell  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee at  the  hearing  which  was  held,  which 
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was  indeed  a  full  and  open  hearing  into 
the  full  aspects  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. I  do  not  mean  by  my  disagreement 
with  tlie  results  in  any  way  to  say  that 
the  committee  did  not  deliberate  and 
make  a  judgment  concerning  what 
should  be  done.  However,  I  will  offer 
some  amendments  at  the  appropriate 
time  to  do  what  I  think  the  committee 
should  have  done  In  respect  to  directing 
the  activities  of  the  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission and  our  U.S.  Treasury  as  to 
what  kinds  of  medals  should  be  Issued. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  commemoration  of  the 
forming  of  this  country  If  we  should  in- 
deed use  medals  of  less  than  acceptable 
quality.  We  should  at  least  do  as  well 
with  respect  to  these  medals  as  the 
founders  of  this  Nation  did  In  their 
coinage  at  the  time  the  Nation  came  into 
being.  We  should  also.  I  believe,  follow 
the  example  of  the  private  mints  which 
have  produced  and  are  selling  medals 
In  the  private  markets  that  are  composed 
of  bronze  and  of  silver. 

I  offered  such  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress and  testified  before  the  committee 
in  support  of  that  legislation.  I  am  very 
thankful  for  the  comments  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  (Mr. 
Wn,LiAMs)  just  a  few  minutes  ago  witli 
respect  to  the  probable  course  that  will 
be  followed  by  the  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion in  fixing  the  content  of  these  med- 
als, because  I  feel  very  strongly  If  these 
are  to  be  an  apt  commemoration,  they 
should  then  contain  silver  In  their  major 
series,  and  the  lesser  series  or  duplicate 
series  could  be  of  lesser  value,  could  be 
struck  in  bronze  for  the  larger  markets 
where  these  medals  would  be  less  ex- 
pensive. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  the  statement  he 
is  making  and  say  that  I  hope  these  med- 
als are  of  better  material  and  better  put 
together  than  an  Elsenhower  sandwich 
dollar  I  saw  not  too  long  ago  that  a  gen- 
tleman dropped  on  the  floor.  Whatever 
it  was  made  of.  it  came  apart  in  two 
pieces.  The  scrap  metal  was  not  bound 
properly,  and  he  had  two  pieces  of  a  dol- 
lar. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  know  the  gentleman 
is  very  well  aware  of  the  way  the  dollar 
is  coming  apart  all  aroimd  the  world 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  that  is  more  of 
the  handiwork  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  as  well  as  its  counter- 
part in  the  Senate  that  we  have  scrap 
metal  money  in  this  country. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  the  gentlemen 
is  well  aware  of  the  efforts  I  made  at  the 
■time  the  Eisenhower  dollar  was  au- 
thorized to  make  certain  it  was  going  to 
be  a  quality  coin.  While  my  original  leg- 
islation called  for  a  quality  silver  coin, 
I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  that  today, 
because  it  is  another  battle  for  another 
time  and  place. 

The  proposal  I  made  would  allow  the 
Treasury  to  use  gold  if  they  saw  fit  in  the 
presentation  of  medals  which  they  have 
suggested  will  be  made  as  awards  to  peo- 
ple who  are  particularly  diligent  in  their 
efforts  in  the  bicentennial  observance. 


I  beUeve  these  kinds  of  materials  would 
underscore  their  dedication  to  the  fun- 
damentals upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded  and  which  were  cherished  by 
the  men  and  women  who  were  the  found- 
ers of  this  country  and  set  the  course 
of  this  great  Republic  of  ours. 

I  will  at  the  proper  time  offer  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  committee  measure  to 
substitute  the  terms  of  my  bill  for  the 
committee-passed  measure.  It  will  do 
only  two  things  in  addition  to  what  the 
committee  measure  will  do. 

First,  it  specifies  the  content  of  the 
medals.  Second,  which  I  believe  is  equally 
important,  it  will  give  recognition  to  the 
State  series  of  medals  so  that  they  can 
be  Integrated  with  the  blcentermial  ob- 
servance and  not  Independent  expres- 
sions of  this  observance.  This  would  put 
the  State  medals  in  concert  with  the 
Bicentennial  Commission  observance 
rather  than  outside. 

I  can  see  no  reason  to  object  to  this 
particular  form  of  legislation,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  something  which  would  also 
enhance  the  sale  and  prestige  of  the 
State  medal  series. 

I  will  also  offer  as  an  amendment  to 
the  committee  measiu-e  which  is  before 
us  today  the  single  purpose  of  specifying 
the  metallc  content  of  the  medals. 

Without  taking  any  further  time  at 
this  time,  I  wanted  to  call  attention  to 
that. 

I  also  wish  it  were  possible  now  to  con- 
front the  issue  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  just  mentioned;  that  is, 
with  respect  to  the  position  of  gold  in 
this  country.  I  believe  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate if  we  at  this  time  debated 
again  the  right  of  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try to  own  and  hold  gold  of  all  kinds. 

At  this  point  I  include  the  body  of  the 
statement  I  made  before  the  committee, 
which  explain  in  greater  detail  what  my 
amendment  will  do: 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  James  A.  Mc- 
Clure,  a  Representative  in  Congress  Prom 
THE  State  of  Idaho 

I  Join  you  In  saluting  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Commission.  Its  rec- 
ommendations for  a  series  of  medallions  are 
entirely  appropriate  and  In  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion.  The  bill  that  I  have 
Introduced.  H.R.  9408,  takes  the  Commis- 
sion's suggestions,  enlarges  upon  them  and 
carries  them.  I  think,  to  a  more  logical  end. 
Like  the  other  measures  before  you,  my 
bill  provides  for  a  National  Medal  and  it 
authorizes  a  maximum  of  thirteen  medals 
commemorating  a  significant  milestone  out 
of  the  American  past. 

The  Commission  originated  the  concept  of 
an  Awards  Medal  to  be  given  to  those  in- 
dividuals whose  contributions  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Bicentennial  are  conaidered  out- 
standing. I  like  that  idea  very  much  and  have 
provided  for  it  In  my  bill. 

We  know  that  the  States  plan  to  issue 
medallions  of  their  own.  and  as  an  induce- 
ment, H.R.  9408  would  recognize  those  med- 
als as  part  of  the  official  Bicentennial  pro- 
gram. I  think  It  Is  Important  to  remem- 
ber that  collectors  prefer  to  buy  a  complete 
series.  Indeed,  sales  of  all  medallions  Issued 
by  the  Government  will  be  enhanced  If  we 
give  official  recognition  to  those  produced 
by  the  States. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  bears 
upon  the  desirability  of  these  medals  and 
that  is  their  compoottlon.  It  Is  told  to  me 
by  people  at  the  Treasury  Department  that 
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some  will  be  minted  In  bronze,  some  will 
be  of  German  silver  and  some  will  be  plat- 
inum. Bronze  is  a  traditional  metal  for  such 
purposes,  and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  Its 
inclusion.  German  silver  on  the  other  hand, 
is  pot  metal.  If  It  were  salable,  private  mints 
would  have  been  using  H  long  ago.  And  if  pri- 
vate mints  cannot  Justify  its  use,  how  can 
we  expect  the  Federal  Government  to  do  so? 

Platinum  is  equally  ridiculous.  It  Is  in 
short  supply,  and  its  cost  enormous.  So.  I 
made  a  few  inquiries  about  its  use  In  medals 
from  respected  and  knowledgeable  sources. 
The  Franklin  Mint  In  PhUadelphla.  for  ex- 
ample, has  tried  using  platinum  from  time  to 
time,  and  never  have  they  been  able  to 
charge  less  than  a  thousand  dollars  for  the 
finished  product.  Numismatic  News  figures 
that  a  3-lnch  platinum  bicentennial  medal- 
lion would  cost  somewhere  between  two 
thousand  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  apiece. 

Throughout  history  silver  and  gold  have 
been  the  medals  of  art.  Other  metals  offered 
durability;  others  were  merely  Inexpensive. 
But  only  silver  and  gold  could  combine  the 
best  of  all  worlds — beauty  as  well  as  durabil- 
ity and  reasonable  cost. 

I  know  of  no  other  way  to  supply  a  prestige 
medal  at  a  price  acceptable  to  the  average 
American  than  through  the  use  of  silver.  We 
know  that  the  Bicentennial  Commission  orig- 
inally wanted  the  medallions  to  contain  sil- 
ver because  the  founding  fathers  pla^'^d  great 
value  in  silver  and  gold  coins  at  the  time  of 
the  Nation's  founding.  Trade  publications 
also  have  editorialized  In  behalf  of  sUver 
bicentennial  medallions,  and  we  have  proof 
of  the  metal's  continued  acceptance  by  the 
average  American  because  of  the  unprece- 
dented demand  for  the  Eisenhower  dollar. 

Most  Americans  want  a  series  of  prestige 
bicentennial  medallions,  but  they  want  them 
to  be  within  reach  of  their  pocketbooks.  That 
is  why  my  bill  authorizes  that  each  medal, 
except  the  Awards  Medal,  is  to  be  minted  In 
two  medals,  one  sliver  and  one  bronze.  Each 
would  come  In  two  sizes — a  larger,  pres- 
tigious medal  and  a  smaller,  more  inexpen- 
sive facsimile.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury would  have  the  option  of  producing  a 
third  series  In  gold.  If  he  delres  to  do  so. 

The  Awards  medal  would  be  struck  In  .925 
fine  silver  only.  It  and  the  state  medals  would 
be  produced  by  private  mints. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  farming  out  all  of  these  medals 
to  private  mints  If  they  can  handle  It  and 
It  meets  with  the  Committee's  approval. 
After  all,  we  are  commemorating  200  years 
In  which  free  enterprise  built  this  country 
Into  the  most  powerful  nation  In  history. 
The  role  of  private  Industry  should  be 
equally  as  important  as  the  Government's 
In  celebrating  the  occasion. 

Back  In  the  days  when  the  Elsenhower 
sUver  dollar  legislation  was  before  the  Con- 
gress, I  was  privileged  to  have  as  an  ally  in 
that  struggle  the  remarkable  Senator  from 
Colorado,  Mr.  Domlnlck.  It  was  therefore  a 
source  of  deep  personal  pride  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Domlnlck  had  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
yesterday  a  bill  simUar  to  my  own.  I'm  sure 
that  if  he  were  appearing  before  this  panel 
today  he  would  Join  me  in  urging  that  the 
Committee  honor  America's  past  through  the 
use  of  those  metals  which  helped  make  that 
past  worth  remembering.  The  Pounding 
Fathers,  in  carving  a  nation  out  of  a 
wilderness,  did  so  much  with  so  little.  What 
a  shame  it  would  be  to  find  that  affluent 
America  would  now  do  so  little  with  so  much. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  made  the  statement  he  knew  of  one 
of  these  cupro-clad  coins  falling  on  the 
floor  and  separating.  I  had  never  heard 
that.  I  certainly  do  not  doubt  the  word 


of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  If  he  saw 
that  happen,  of  course  it  happened. 

One  thing  I  am  sure  about.  A  coin, 
whether  it  is  a  cupro-clad  coin,  gold  or 
silver  or  anything  else,  or  paper  money. 
Issued  by  the  Federal  Government,  is 
good.  We  could  put  it  on  copper  or  put 
it  on  anything,  and  the  law  is  that  any 
money  issued  by  the  U.S.  Government — 
and  all  money  Is  issued  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, if  it  is  in  circulation — is  good 
money.  It  is  the  type  of  money  one  can 
pay  debts  or  bills  with.  It  is  legal  tender. 

Regardless  of  what  is  presented,  if  a 
person  tenders  this  cupro-clad  money  or 
paper  money  or  any  other  type  of  money 
in  payment  of  a  bill  or  of  a  debt  or  of 
taxes,  and  the  person  who  is  legally  per- 
mitted to  accept  it  in  payment  of  the  debt 
refuses  it.  the  debt  is  automatically  paid, 
because  it  is  legal  tender. 

So  the  gentleman  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  this  type  of  money,  even  the  cupro- 
clad  coins  put  out  now. 

Take  the  Eisenhower  dollars.  Some  of 
them  are  cupro-clad.  Some  of  the  half- 
dollars  are  cupro-clad. 

Take  all  of  the  nickels,  dimes,  quarters, 
and  half  dollars  that  are  cupro-clad. 
They  are  good  money.  There  is  no  risk 
to  be  run.  and  certainly  no  one  has  per- 
petrated a  wrong  on  society  or  individ- 
uals who  receive  the  money,  by  causing 
it  to  be  put  into  circulation. 

We  must  have  a  medium  of  exchange, 
and  that  is  the  medium  of  exchange.  It 
is  legal  tender  money,  and  nobody  could 
question  it. 

We  have  in  our  Nation  today  domesti- 
cally about  $1.75  trillion  in  debts,  that 
is.  all  debts,  public  and  private.  We  have 
that  much  in  debts.  Now.  if  our  mon- 
ey— and  it  is  ours — is  legal  tender  for 
the  payment  of  those  debts  and  taxes, 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  money 
should  ever  be  offered  for  sale  at  one 
cent  less  than  a  dollar  in  value.  There 
would  be  no  occasion  for  it.  because  it 
can  always  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
debts  and  taxes,  and  we  will  have  enough 
of  each  to  the  point  where  the  money 
we  have  and  which  will  be  available  to 
us  can  always  be  used  for  100  cents  on 
the  dollar.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  am 
impressed  that  this  devaluation  will  not 
be  effective  for  any  meaningful  purpose 
in  our  domestic  economy. 

Of  course,  in  dealing  with  foreign 
countries  it  may  require  negotiations  to 
determine  the  value  of  the  coimtry's 
money    In    relation    to    ours. 

But  insofar  as  the  material  that  is  used 
in  it,  whether  it  is  gold  or  silver  or  cop- 
per-clad money  or  anjiWng  else,  it  is 
still  money  that  is  issued  by  the  U.S. 
Government  which  is  worth  100  cents  on 
the  dollar.  There  is  no  reason  why  any 
person  in  the  United  States  of  America 
should  ever  be  required  to  take  less. 

When  we  have  the  devaluation  bill  up 
all  of  these  questions  will  come  up  and 
will  be  material  for  discussion.  Amend- 
ments can  then  be  offered.  But  it  is  not 
material,  obviously,  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  may  well  be,  but  I 
cannot  think  of  a  better  time  to  toss  this 
issue  around  a  little  bit. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  made  his 
contribution  to  debasing  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  currency  of  this  country,  the 
metal  currency  of  this  country,  when  he 
brought  the  bill  in  to  debase  it  by  taking 
the  silver  out  of  the  coins  that  we  had  in 
this  country.  The  gentleman  is  well  aware 
of  that.  He  made  his  contribution  to  de- 
basing it,  and  the  inflation  that  has  come 
upon  us  has  played  its  part  in  further 
debauching  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  by  reason  of  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  said  that  inflation  has 
debauched  it. 

Mr.PATMAN.Oh.no. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question:  If  anything  is  acceptable, 
as  currency  why  were  zinc  pennies  taken 
out  of  circulation  and  I  happen  to  have 
one  of  those  zinc  pennies  in  my  hand. 
There  were  millions  of  them  coined  in 
World  War  II.  Why  were  they  ever  taken 
out  of  circulation?  They  represented  a 
penny  just  as  much  as  this  scrap  metal 
being  used  today. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  They  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  represented  your 
version  of  currency  just  as  much  as  the 
present  permies  do.  Whj'  were  they  taken 
out  of  circulation  and  the  taxpayers  put 
to  the  expense  of  reproducing  milUons 
upon  millions  of  pennies?  Do  you  have 
any  idea  as  to  why  that  happened? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  I  do.  During  the 
war.  you  see.  we  needed  copper.  It  became 
scarce.  Therefore  they  accumulated  all 
of  the  copper  scrap  from  any  source  that 
they  could  to  use  in  the  war  machinei-y. 
It  was  wartime,  and  copper  was  em- 
ployed in  winning  the  war.  After  the  war 
was  over  it  was  again  more  plentiful. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But,  why  go  back?  to 
copper  after  the  war?  Zinc  is  durable. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Now  just  a  moment.  I 
remember  in  the  first  World  War  I  was 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  and  other  places,  where  gold 
was  mined  and  they  would  bring  it  in 
and  they  would  have  pieces  of  gold  that 
were  not  put  out  by  the  Government. 
They  had  a  block  there  in  every  store 
where  merchandise  was  handled  or  any- 
thing was  traded,  and  the  person  in 
charge  would  throw  a  piece  up  in  the  air 
and  let  it  fall  on  that  block  and  see  if  it 
would  ring  true.  That  was  the  phrase. 
See  if  it  would  ring  true.  If  it  rang  true, 
they  would  take  it,  although  it  was  not 
put  out  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

This  copper-clad  money  will  not  ring 
true.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
But  with  the  seal  of  the  United  States 
on  it  and  with  the  law  sajdng  that  it  is 
legal  tender  money  and  that  evei-yone 
must  accept  it  in  payment  of  debts  or 
taxes,  you  could  not  have  better  money 
than  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  used  to  say  "When  I 
was  single  my  money  would  jingle;  oh. 
Lord,  how  I  wish  I  was  single  again."  We 
used  to  have  silver  money  that  would 
jingle  and  would  ring  where  dropped,  as 
the  gentleman  just  said.  The  stuff  wo 
have  now  lands  with  a  dull  thud. 

Yes.  the  gentleman  and  his  committee 
have  made  a  contribution  to  denying  the 
generations  to  come  some  of  the  good 
things  of  life  that  we  enjoyed. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  If  that  is  what  they  like. 

just  for  jingling  purposes 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  a  better  feeling 
than  to  have  money  in  your  ix)cket  that 
will  jingle?  Money  that  you  know  has  in- 
trinsic value. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  all  right,  if  the 
gentleman  wants  it  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sai-y. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  no,  it  is  not  necessary 
neither  was  it  necessary  for  the  commit- 
tee to  bring  in  legislation  debasing  our 
currency  by  taking  all  of  the  silver  out 
when,  at  the  same  time,  millions  of 
oimces  of  U.S.  silver  was  being  sold  to 
foreign  countries. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  appreciate 
tlie  discussion  which  we  have  had  today 
on  monetary'  policy.  However,  it  does  not 
directly  relate  to  this  bill. 

What  we  are  ti-ying  to  do  is  to  get  out 
some  medals  to  commemorate  the  bicen- 
tennial celebration  of  this  country's  200th 
birthday. 

As  far  as  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross), 
is  concerned  in  his  comments  about  the 
use  of  gold  and  silver.  I  believe  since  I 
have  been  in  this  Congress  I  have  voted 
consistently  against  deficit  spending  and 
I  regret  some  of  the  steps  we  have  been 
forced  to  take. 

But.  let  me  make  several  things  clear. 
First,  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  seeing  to  it  that  the 
200th  birthday  of  this  country  is  proper- 
ly celebrated  in  every  State.  To  that  end 
the  ARBC  has  been  making  an  effort  to 
have  every  State  set  up  a  bicentennial 
commission  for  that  State.  We  have  been 
successful  to  the  extent  that  something 
like  30-odd  State  bicentennial  commis- 
sions have  been  set  up. 

Now,  there  is  a  very  close  cooperation 
between  the  State  bicentennial  commis- 
sions and  the  ARBC. 

However,  one  thing  we  cannot  do,  if 
we  do  not  want  to  alienate  the  State  bi- 
centennial commissions,  is  to  start  tell- 
ing them  that  they  can  do  nothing  with- 
out Federal  approval,  because  as  State 
representatives,  many  of  them  want  to 
celebrate  the  bicentennial  in  their  own 
way,  and  they  have  a  right  to  do  this. 
So.  there  is  a  plan  and  there  is  some 

legislation  which  would  provide  $90,000 
to  each  State  for  planning  purposes,  and 
then  these  plans  of  the  State  would  be 
presented  to  the  ARBC  for  comment.  So, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  F'ederal  Government 
may  help  to  underwrite  some  part  of  the 
celebration. 

For  the  first  time,  incidentally,  definite 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  toward  selecting  a  proper 
international  exposition  site  for  1976. 
They  will  have  their  report  ready  in  the 
very  near  future. 

As  far  as  getting  down  to  actually  say- 
ing what  kind  of  metal  is  going  to  be 
used  in  making  the  medals  that  will  be 
placed  on  sale  to  the  general  public,  we 
have  to  keep  in  mind  the  one  primary 
consideration  has  got  to  be  cost.  Sure,  we 
can  have  special  awards  medals  made  in 
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gold,  but  as  you  know  we  still  have  a 
distressing  shortage  of  gold  in  this  coun- 
try. 

We  know  that  they  can  be  made  of  .925 
fine  silver,  and  it  would  be  rather  expen- 
sive. On  the  other  hand  we  could  also  use 
silver  with  the  combination  of  some  other 
metal  to  make  a  medal  that  is  cheaper 
and  place  it  within  the  price  range  so 
that  more  people  can  afford  them,  or  we 
can  use  bronze.  All  three  types  of  medals 
can  be  minted  and  sold. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Williams)  is  making  a  very  good  point 
when  he  talks  about  the  cost  that  is  in- 
volved. And  that  is  one  of  the  things  that 
was  particularly  distressing  to  me  when 
I  learned  that  there  was  some  mention 
of  some  thought  of  making  the  special 
award  medal  out  of  platinum.  If  it  is 
made  in  that  way  the  cost  would  be  ex- 
tremely high,  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows.  And  I  might  point  out  that  a 
prominent  manufacturer  of  medals  has 
tried  to  use  platinum,  and  I  think  the' 
gentleman  should  know  that  platinum 
cannot  be  utilized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  There  has  never  been 
any  proposal  by  the  ARBC  to  sponsor 
medals  in  which  platinum  will  be  used  as 
the  metal.  There  are  a  series  of  nine  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  advisory 
committee,  and  none  of  them  include 
that  which  you  have  referred  to.  Pos- 
sibly what  you  are  referring  to  is  some 
medal  that  a  State  has  arranged  to  buy 
from  a  private  manufacturer  of  medals. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wish  to  conclude 
by  saying  that  I  think  this  legislation 
has  been  thought  out.  I  think  it  accom- 
plishes that  which  we  want  to  accom- 
plish and  at  the  same  time  it  provides 
the  ARBC  with  enough  flexibility  to  pro- 
vide these  medals  at  a  cost  that  anyone 
can  afford. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  during  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress— indeed,  since  its  initial 
organization — the  American  Bicentennial 
Commission  has  frequently  been  sub- 
jected to  criticism.  Without  offering  for 
consideration  the  problems  with  which 
this  organization  must  contend — and 
there  are  many — there  are  those  who 
have  complained  of  the  operation  of  the 
ARBC.  particularly  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  using  the  nominal  funding 
that  it  has  received. 

In  an  effort  to  offer  some  reassurances 
regarding  ARBC  expenditures,  and  in 
order  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due 
I  would  Uke  to  offer  the  following  corre- 
SE>ondence  from  David  J.  Mahoney. 
chairman  of  the  American  Bicentennial 
Revolution: 

Hon.  Julia  Butler  Hansen, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Hansen  :  One  of  the  first  actlona 
I  took  after  my  appointment  as  Chairman  of 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission was  to  seek  a  meeting  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Elmer  Staats. 


Mr.  Staats  graciously  spent  several  hours 
with  me  on  September  23,  1970.  I  emphasized 
my  interest  In  having  the  Government  Ac- 
counting  Office  assist  us  In  conducting  an 
Independent  audit  of  the  Commission's  ac- 
tivities to  date  as  well  as  In  giving  us  anv 
suggestions  they  might  have.  Mr.  Staate 
brought  Into  the  meeting  Mr.  J.  Edward 
Welch.  General  Counsel  of  the  Government 
Accounting  Office.  Also  In  attendance  was 
Mr.  Mel  Spector.  Executive  Director  or  the 
ARBC. 

Mr.  Staats  and  Mr.  Welch  thoroughly  en- 
dorsed our  request  but  did  not  seem  Inclined 
to  believe  that  an  audit  was  needed  at  the 
time.  Mr.  Staats  stated  that  he  agreed  with 
me  but  that  we  could  not  get  anyone  for 
this  Job  less  than  a  GS-17  or  GS-I8.  He 
stated  he  would  seek  supergrades  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  help  us  with  our 
problem. 

Both  these  gentlemen  were  more  than  co- 
operative and  said  that  It  waa  one  of  the  flret 
times  in  their  memory  that  a  Chairman  had 
gone  before  them  to  ask  for  such  assistance 
in  advance. 

We  have  in  every  way  attempted  to  comply 
with  the  directive  of  the  Government  Ac- 
counting Office.  I  am  very  cognizant  of  the 
great  responsibilities  of  this  Commission  to 
the  people  of  America  In  the  upcoming  Bi- 
centennial. I  am  constantly  aware  that,  much 
like  Caesar's  wife,  we  must  not  only  be  above 
,    reproach,  but  appear  to  be  above  it. 

There  can  always  be  errors  of  Judgment,  of 
course,  but  it  was  and  is  my  intention  that 
the  accountability  of  the  Commission  should 
be  an  open  matter.  This  was  so  Indicated  by 
my  voluntary  visit  with  Mr.  Staats  fifteen 
months  ago. 

I  certainly  appreciate  your  Interest  In  our 
t>ehalf.  and  am  pleased  to  supply  you  with 
this  Information. 
Sincerely, 

David  J.  Mahonet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  add  that  it  is 
the  good  fortune  of  Congress  to  have  a 
man  of  Mr.  Mahoney's  caliber  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  ARBC  expenditures  and  it 
is  the  good  fortune  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  have  a  man  of  his  dedi- 
cation serving  their  interests.  Asking 
nothing  more  than  the  opportunity  to 
provide  the  American  people  with  a  cele- 
bration commensurate  with  our  pride  of 
200  years  of  liberty  under  democracy, 
David  Mahoney  has  given  to  the  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion  imaginative  and  selfless  leadership. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  I  ask 
that  the  Clerk  read  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  com- 
memoration of  the  bicentennial  of  the  birth 
of  the  United  States  and  the  historic  events 
preceding  and  associated  with  the  American 
Revolution,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  strike  medals  of 
suitable  sizes  and  metals,  each  with  suitable 
emblems,  devices,  and  Inscriptions  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission  (hereafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Commission")  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  2.  A  national  medal  shall  be  struck 
commemorating  the  year  1776  and  Its  signifi- 
cance to  American  Independence.  In  addition 
to  the  national  medal,  a  maximum  of  thirteen 
medals  each  of  a  different  design  may  be 
struck  to  commemorate  specific  historical 
events  of  great  Importance,  recognized  na- 
tionally as  milestones  In  the  continuing  prog- 
ress of  the  United  States  of  America  toward 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
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Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  strike  and 
furnish  to  the  Commission  such  quantities 
of  medals  as  may  be  necessary,  with  a  mini- 
mum order  of  two  thousand  medals  of  each 
design  or  size.  They  shall  be  made  and  de- 
livered at  such  times  as  naay  be  required  by 
the  Commission,  but  no  medals  may  be  made 
after  December  31,  1983. 

Sec  4.  The  medals  authorized  under  this 
Act  are  national  medals  within  the  meaning 
of  section  3851  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  368). 

SEC.  5.  The  medals  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  Secretary  at  a  price  equal  to  the  cost  of 
the  manufacture.  Including  labor,  materials, 
dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

amendment    offered     by     MR.     M'CLtJRE 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McClure:  Page 
1,  strike  out  lines  3  and  all  that  follows 
thereafter  through  page  2,  line  21,  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That,  in  commemoration  of  the  bicenten- 
nial of  the  birth  of  the  United  States  and 
the  historic  events  precetllng  and  associated 
with  the  American  Revolution,  there  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  struck  medals  of  suit- 
able sizes,  each  with  suitable  emblems,  de- 
vices, and  inscriptions  to  be  determined  by 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission (hereaft«r  referred  to  as  the  "Oom- 
mission"),  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary") ,  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  United  States  Bicentennial  medal 
series  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "series"). 

Sec  2.  (a)  A  national  medal  shall  be 
struck  oommemonatlng  the  year  1776  and  Its 
significance  to  American  Independence. 

(b)  An  awards  medal  may  be  struck  as  a 
Commission  presentation  piece  In  recogni- 
tion of  outstanding  service,  leadership,  or 
support  of  bicentennial  programs. 

(c)  A  maximum  of  thirteen  medals  each 
of  a  different  design  may  be  struck  to  com- 
memorate specific  historical  events  of  great 
Importance,  recognized  nationally  as  mile- 
stones in  the  continuing  progress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  toward  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

(d)  Each  State  may  cause  to  be  struck 
and  issued  a  medal  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Commission  and  the  Secretary. 

Sec  3.  Each  medal  with  the  exception  of 
the  awards  medal  shall  be  of  four  or  more 
varieties:  One  shall  be  struck  in  .925  fine 
silver,  one  shall  be  struck  In  bronze,  and 
two  shall  be  struck  In  .925  fine  sliver  and 
bronze,  respectively,  and  be  of  such  size 
so  as  to  be  an  Inexpensive  facsimile  of  the 
more  costly  medals  authorized  under  this 
Act.  The  awards  medal  shall  be  struck  In 
.925  fine  sliver  and  be  of  only  one  size  which 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Commission.  In 
addition,  the  Commission,  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  may  direct  that  any  of 
the  medals  authorized  In  section  2  be  struck 
In  gold. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  strike  the  national  medal  author- 
ized In  section  2(a)  and  the  commemora- 
tive medals  authorized  In  section  2(c)  of 
this  Act.  The  awards  medal  authorized  In 
section  2(b)  and  the  State  medals  authorized 
in  section  2(d)  of  thU  Act  shall  be  struck 
by  private  mints. 


Sec,  5.  The  Secretary  shall  strike  and  fur- 
nish to  the  Commission  such  quantities  of 
national  medals  and  commemorative  medals 
as  may  be  necessary,  with  a  minimum  order 
of  two  thousand  medals  of  each  design  and 
size.  They  shall  be  made  and  delivered  at 
such  times  as  may  be  required  by  the  Com- 
mission, but  no  medals  may  be  made  after 
December  31,  1983.  The  medals  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary  at  a  price  equal  to 
the  cost  of  the  manufacture.  Including  labor, 
materials,  dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  over- 
head expenses. 

Sec.  6.  The  medals  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 2(a)  and  (c)  of  this  Act  are  national 
medals  within  the  meaning  of  section  3551 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  368). 

Sec.  7.  Notwithstanding  the  third  sentence 
of  section  3510  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  276)  and  In  commemoration  of  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be  minted  and 
issued,  m  such  limited  quantity  as  he  deter- 
mines appropriate.  $1  pieces  which  shall 
have — 

(1)  a  diameter  of  1.500  Inches; 

(2)  a  cladding  of  an  alloy  of  eight  hun- 
dred parts  of  silver  and  two  hundred  parts 
of  copper:  and 

(3)  a  core  of  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper 
such  that  the  whole  coin  weighs  24.592  grams 
and  contains  9.837  grams  of  silver  and  14.755 
grams  of  copper. 

The  coins  authorized  under  this  section  shall 
be  of  such  design  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  appropriate  after  consultation  vrlth  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  McCLURE  f  during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with,  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  seen  a  copy  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  is  at  the  gentleman's 
desk. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  have  two  or  three 
amendments.  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  have  the  amendment  read  in  full  and 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  insist  on 
his  unanimous -consent  request. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw by  unanimous-consent  request  for 
the  moment. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
amendment. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  germane. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Commission  very 
carefully  considered  this,  and  the  pro- 
posals that  are  in  this  amendment  were 
turned  down. 

They  want  to  make  the  medal  at  the 
lowest  possible  price  so  as  to  have  wide 
distribution  to  commemorate  this  great 
event  of  the  200th  anniversary.  So  in  do- 
ing that,  they  wanted  to  keep  the  mate- 
rials at  a  low  price.  This  amendment 
would  require  the  use  of  silver  and  gold — 
and  permit  the  use  of  gold,  whether  it 
required  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  not  intended  In 
this  legislation  that  either  gold  or  silver 
be  used.  The  Commission,  of  course,  un- 
der the  original  bill  could  not  go  outside 


and  use  silver  and  gold.  But  if  this 
amendment  were  adopted,  it  would  per- 
mit that  to  be  done.  It  goes  clearly  out- 
side the  language  of  the  bill  and,  there- 
fore, the  amendment  is  not  germane. 

Furthermore,  if  a  State  desires  to  have 
a  Bicentennial  Commission  of  its  own, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Sesquicenten- 
nial  Commission  of  1936,  under  the 
amendment  the  State  would  be  required 
to  obtain  permission.  In  that  case  tlie 
State  then  did  not  have  to  get  the  per- 
mission of  the  Federal  Grovemment  to 
put  out  its  medals,  advertising,  and  val- 
uable souvenirs.  Under  this  proposal  the 
States  would  have  to  come  to  the  Federal 
Commission  to  get  power  to  do  so.  There- 
fore, the  amendment  is  clearly  outside 
the  scope  of  the  original  bill  that  is  pre- 
sented. Not  only  does  Mary  Brooks,  the 
very  fine  Director  of  the  Mint,  oppose  it, 
but  the  Commission  opposes  it.  It  has 
been  thoroughly  considered  at  every 
point.  Proposals  of  this  type  have  been 
considered,  and  at  no  point  have  they 
ever  been  approved. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  should  pick  out  a 
certain  section  of  the  coimtry  and  say 
that  because  it  produces  silver,  if  we 
could  encourage  the  use  of  more  silver. 
It  would  help  that  section.  The  same 
would  be  true  with  respect  to  the  gold. 
Here  is  a  place  where  gold  is  produced. 
If  we  could  make  them  put  gold  in  the 
proposed  coins,  there  would  be  a  better 
market  for  gold.  It  would  increase  the 
price  of  gold  and  help  that  area. 

I  can  see  where  there  is  a  strong  ap- 
peal that  can  be  made,  but  considering 
the  fact 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  the 
gentleman  is  not  arguing  the  germane- 
ness of  the  amendment.  He  is  bringing 
in  a  lot  of  extraneous  matter.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  what  some  bureau- 
crat or  ofiBcial  dowTitown  thinks  of  put- 
ting silver  into  medals.  It  is  a  question 
of  the  germaneness  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  may  continue  to  discuss  his  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  would  affect  section  7  of  the 
Coinage  Act  relative  to  the  distribution, 
the  production  and  distribution  of  $1 
pieces.  It  would  change  the  basic  law 
in  a  number  of  substantial  respects. 
Tlierefore,  it  is  clearly  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  and  I  insist,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
It  be  declared  as  not  germane  and  the 
point  of  order  sustained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  wish  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  First,  I  attempted  to 
ask  that  I  be  heard  on  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  because  the  copy  which  was 
given  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and 
the  copy  sent  to  the  desk  inadvertently 
contain  section  7,  which  I  had  not  in- 
tended to  be  in  the  amendment,  and  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
section  7  be  stricken. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  I  think  it  would  be  very  unusual  to 
change  the  amendment  right  now.  It 
was  offered  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union.  It  has  been  read.  If  the 
gentleman  desires  to  withdraw  it  and 
there  Is  no  objection — and,  of  course,  I 
would  not  object — but  It  would  be  very 
unusual  to  start  all  over  again. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  can  proceed  In  either 
of  two  ways.  I  can  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment and  offer  another  without  section 
7.  Or  I  can  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
reference  to  section  7  be  deleted  from  the 
proffered  substitute.  I  have  asked  the 
House  for  unanimous  consent  to  strike 
section  7. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Time  is  of  the  essence 
In  relation  to  this  bill.  On  July  4,  we  are 
supposed  to  have  out  these  souvenirs  and 
coins.  They  would  be  produced  under 
a  time  schedule,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  is  trying  to  meet  that  time  schedule. 
It  is  going  to  upset  the  whole  Bicenten- 
nial Commission. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  the  gentleman  is 
sincere  about  saving  time,  then  I  suggest 
that  he  not  raise  any  objection  to  my 
imanimous-consent  request.  We  could 
then  consider  the  point  of  order,  and 
then  consider  the  amendment  on  its 
mc!  its,  and  we  would  save  a  lot  of  time. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  without 
waiving  the  point  of  order,  and  reserving 
the  point  of  order — however,  I  would  like 
to  have  this  amendment  ruled  on  with 
section  7  in  it  first,  and  then  if  it  is  held 
subject  to  a  point  of  order,  you  can  offer 
another  amendment.  That  would  be  the 
regular  way  of  doing  it.  I  insist  on  my 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Does  the  gentleman 
object  to  the  striking  of  section  7? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  that  is  not  the 
right  way  to  do  it.  I  made  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 

order 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Idaho? 
Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  modify  the  amendment? 
Mr.   PATMAN.   Without  jeopardizing 
the  point  of  order,  I  would  not  object  to 
that. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  with  the  under- 
standing it   would  not  jeopardize   the 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Madden).  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule.  This  bill  clearly 
deals  with  national  medals,  and  they 
must  be  struck  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  amendment  itself  brings 
in  the  subject  of  State  medals  and  pro- 
vides that  they  are  to  be  struck  by  pri- 
vate mints,  which  is  clearly  not  in  the 
bill  and  not  germane. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
not  heard  on  the  point  of  order,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  the  Chair, 
but  may  I  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order 
for  the  Record.' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  ruled, 
but  the  Chair  will  hear  the  gentleman  if 
he  wi.'shes  to  speak. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  Chair  will  per- 
mit me  even  belatedly  to  make  the  point 
I  wish  to  make  :n  regard  to  this  particu- 
lar amendment,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
the  bill  provides  for  the  striking  of  med- 
als for  the  commemoration  of  the  bi- 
centennial, and  that  is  all  this  amend- 
ment doe.s.  To  say  this  is  not  germane 


to  the  subject  matter  of  this  bill  seems  to 
be  straining  at  gnats  and  avoiding  the 
issue  presented  by  the  amendment,  which 
is  simply  the  content  and  the  form  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  medals  will  be 
issued,  which  is  precisely  what  the  ma- 
jor bill  does. 

I  would  ask  the  Chair  to  rule  upon  the 
point  of  order.  I  had  not  understood  the 
Chair  had,  although  he  indicated  he 
thought  perhaps  it  was  not  germane.  I 
will,  of  course,  abide  by  the  rvUing  of  the 
Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  reiterating 
his  reasons,  the  Chair  still  holds  the 
amendment  is  not  germane  and  sustains 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  have  a  further  amendment? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  M'CLtTRE 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmencUnent  offered  by  Mr.  McClxtre:  Page 
2,  Immediately  after  line  21.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

'Sec.  6.  Each  medal  shall  be  of  four  or 
more  varieties:  One  shall  be  struck  In  .925 
fine  sUver,  one  shall  be  struck  In  bronze, 
and  two  shall  be  struck  In  .925  fine  sliver 
and  bronze  respectively  tind  be  of  such  size 
so  as  to  be  an  Inexpensive  facsimile  of  the 
more  costly  medals  authorized  under  this 
Act.  In  addition,  the  Commission,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary,  may  direct  that 
any  of  the  medals  authorized  In  section  2 
be  struck  in  gold." 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  does  not  go  as  far  as  the  last 
one  which  I  had  offered,  which  did  go 
into  the  question  of  the  State  medals. 
This  simply  addresses  itself  to  the  con- 
tent of  the  medals,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
perfectly  legitimate,  perfectly  logical 
area  for  the  Congress  to  exercise  its  dis- 
cretion and  to  exercise  its  direction  to 
the  Bicentennial  Commission,  because  I 
think  again,  as  I  said  in  the  general  de- 
bate, that  to  strike  medals  which  are 
not  in  the  same  vein  as  the  coinage  is- 
sued by  those  who  foiuided  this  country 
is  certainly  no  proper  recognition  of  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

It  is  said  that  the  legislation  before  us 
gives  the  Treasury  authority,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion, to  define  the  metal  content  in  these 
medals. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Williams)  indicated  it  is  his 
understanding  that  they  are  tending  in 
this  direction  and  certainly  not  in  the 
direction  some  other  people  have  indi- 
cated might  be  taken. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
amendment  where  the  gentleman  says 
that  two  medals  shall  be  struck  in  0.925 
fine  silver  and  bronze  respectively,  does 
the  gentleman  mean  a  combination  of 
those  two  metals? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No;  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  do  not.  It  is  intended  that 
there  will  be  two  sizes  of  medals  and  two 
materials.  There  will  be  a  regxilar  size 
in  bronze  and  one  of  a  silver  alloy  which 
is  commonly  known  in  the  trade  as  ster- 
ling silver. 
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Then  would  be  a  smaller  one  of  similar 
metal  content. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  What  does  the  gentle- 
man mean  by  the  words: 

Each  medal  shall  be  of  four  or  more 
varieties : 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  bill  provides  for 
as  many  as  14  medals,  and  the  varieties 
I  am  speaking  of  would  be  a  regular- 
sized  bronze  medal,  a  regular-sized  sil- 
ver medal,  and  a  smaller  bronze  medal 
and  a  smaller  silver  medal. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  For  each  of  these? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  For  however  many 
they  decide  to  issue.  13  or  14  authorized 
under  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Why  would  the  gen- 
tleman say,  in  this  amendment: 

One  shall  be  struck  in  0.925  fine  silver,  one 
shall  be  struck  In  bronze,  and  two  shall  be 
struck  In  0.925  fine  silver  and  bronze  reeoec- 
tlvely.  *^ 

Why  does  the  gentleman  not  say,  "And 
two  smaller  medals  shall  be  struck"' 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  seemed  to  me  this 
language  was  clear.  Certainly  I  do  not 
object  to  what  the  gentleman  is  trying 
to  state.  I  believe  the  legislative  history 
made  by  the  questions  here  will  make 
certain  that  is  exactly  what  is  intended 
by  the  legislation. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  have  followed  the 
debate  here  very  closely.  As  I  indicated 
earlier,  I  am  on  the  committee  which 
deals  with  this  question. 

This  matter  of  having  two  different 
sizes  has  been  before  us  before.  For  obvi- 
ous reasons,  I  believe— and  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  interest  to  collectors — we  do 
not  do  this.  At  this  point  I  believe  it 
would  be  inadvisable  for  us  to  accept  the 
amendment  on  that  ground. 

The  point  I  am  interested  in  now  is 
the  cost  of  the  silver  medal  under  the 
amendment  as  compared  to  the  cost  of 
the  medal  imder  terms  of  the  committee 
bill. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  believe  a  com- 
parison can  be  made,  because  the  com- 
mittee bill  does  not  say  what  the  sub- 
stance will  be.  If  indeed  the  Bicentennial 
Commission  says  that  these  are  the  sub- 
stances which  will  be  used  there  will  be 
no  difference  in  cost.  All  this  is  a  con- 
gressional expression  of  what  metals 
should  be  used  in  the  medal. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  with 
regard  to  the  two  different  sizes,  this  is 
a  very  usual  practice  in  the  medallion 
field,  of  having  two  different  sizes  at  a 
different  cost,  one  a  standard  medal  and 
one  less  expensive,  which  more  of  our 
citizens  across  the  land  could  own  and 
possibly  would  buy. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  have  been  some- 
what interested  in  this  as  a  collector  of 
medals.  I  know  something  about  collrc- 
tions.  I  have  seen  the  display,  which  is 
the  largest  in  the  world,  at  the  S.mith- 
sonian.  This  is  not  exactly  cliaracteristic 
of  medals.  Generally  they  are  of  one  size. 
This  was  specially  so  for  the  Civil  War 
Centennial,  which  had  one  size  medal. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  There  is  a  great  mar- 
ket now  in  the  private  field,  and  several 
private  mints  have  developed  a  means  of 
merchandizing  their  own  privately  pro- 
duced, privately  authorized  medals'.  They 
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are  very  successful  with  two  sizes  and  in 
these  materials. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  authorizes  a 
national  Commission,  on  which  eight 
Members  of  Congress  serve,  along  with 
12  Cabinet  oflQcers  or  heads  of  depart- 
ments, and  a  group  of  37  distinguished 
Americans  appointed  by  the  President,  to 
use  the  facilities  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint  to  produce  a  series  of  commemo- 
rative medals  for  sale  to  the  public. 

What  those  medals  will  be  made  of — 
whether  of  silver  or  bronze  or  brass  or 
other  materials — will  depend  upon  the 
Commission's  own  judgment.  They  want 
to  make  these  medals  available  as  broad- 
ly as  possible  to  as  many  Americans  as 
they  can  interest  in  buying  them  as  a 
reminder  of  our  national  origins  and  na- 
tional heritage. 

In  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  it  would  be  highly  im- 
proper for  the  committee  to  require  the 
Commission  to  use  any  particular  ma- 
terial in  the  production  of  the  medals. 
This  is  not  a  relief  bill  for  the  silver  in- 
dustry, and  it  should  not  be  made  into 
one. 

If  the  silver  industry  wants  to  promote 
the  use  of  silver  in  these  medals,  it  should 
go  to  the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  and  try  to  sell  that 
Commission  on  the  virtues  or  advantages 
of  using  silver. 

One  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  be- 
fore us  suggested  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  use  recycled  materials  in  some  or  all 
of  the  medals.  But  this,  again,  is  up  to 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission. 

I  oppose  any  attempt  to  write  into  this 
bill  any  requirement  that  one  type  of 
mineral  be  favored  over  another  in  the 
production  of  these  medals.  All  the  bill 
does,  I  repeat,  is  to  authorize  the  use 
of  mint  facilities  on  a  fully  reimbursable 
basis.  We  no  longer  have  vast  stores  of 
Government-owned  silver  available  for 
use  in  coinage  or  medals — all  of  the  re- 
maining silver  is  in  the  defense  stock- 
pile. So  if  the  Commision  decides  to  use 
any  silver  in  its  medals — as  it  well 
might— it  would  have  to  go  out  and  buy 
the  silver  on  the  open  market.  There  is 
no  Government-owned  silver  they  could 
use  and  the  medals  would  become  too 
costly  for  large  quantities  to  be  sold. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  I  want  to  say  this:  excepting 
myself  on  the  committee  we  have  men 
and  women  of  great  ability  and  experi- 
ence, and  I  think  this  Congress  can  trust 
the  committee  to  be  a  wise  counsel  and 
adviser  to  the  Bicentennial  Commission. 
I  think  it  is  in  good  hands.  I  think  it 
would  be  unwise  for  us  to  take  this 
amendment.  I  have  the  feeling  why  this 
has  not  been  taken  up  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  feel  that  almost  everyone,  al- 
though not  all.  oppose  it.  Therefore,  I  op- 
pose it  on  that  ground. 

Also,  I  think  this  kind  of  approach 
has  not  had  sufficient  discussion,  and  for 
that  reason  we  ought  to  defeat  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

First  of  all,  the  last  sentence  of  the 
amendment  says: 

I 


In  addition,  the  Commission,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary,  may  direct  that  any 
of  the  medals  authorized  in  section  2  be 
struck  in  gold. 

That  applies  directly  to  13  medals  the 
sale  of  which  may  run  into  the  himdreds 
of  thousands.  We  all  know  the  gold  situ- 
ation in  this  country.  We  are  short  of 
gold  right  now. 

Another  thing  also  Is  I  object  to  the 
section  which  says: 

Each  medal  shall  be  of  four  or  more  va- 
rieties :  One  shall  be  struck  in  .925  fine  silver, 
one  shall  be  struck  in  bronze — 

Obviously  this  is  an  attempt  to  have  a 
fairly  expensive  medal  and  then  a  cheap- 
er medal.  Then  we  go  on  to  say  in  the 
amendment — 

and  two  shall  be  struck  in  .925  fine  silver 
and  bronze  respectively  and  be  of  such  size 
so  as  to  be  an  inexpensive  facsimile  of  the 
more  costly  medals  authorized  under  this 
Act. 

Actually,  the  cost  of  the  bronze  in 
making  the  full-size  medal  as  compared 
to  the  smaller  facsimile  would  amoimt 
to  a  cost  of  only  a  few  pennies. 

Therefore  I  do  not  see  the  need  for 
this  amendment  and,  in  fact,  I  think  it 
would  be  harmful. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  we  could  vote  on  the  amendment. 
I  do  not  know  if  anybody  else  desires  to 
speak  on  it,  but  we  have  discussed  it 
fully. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  de- 
bate on  this  amendment  close  in  10  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  we  have  some 
indication  as  to  the  number  that  would 
wish  to  speak  under  the  suggestion  of 
the  chairman  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  observes 
two  Members  on  their  feet. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  hi 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Since  becoming  a  Member  of  this  body, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  condemnation  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  specifically  the  OMB  on 
not — and  I  specify  on  not — complying 
with  the  Intent  of  Congress.  So  I  would 
ask  the  chairman  of  this  committee  and 
perhaps  the  entire  committee  why  they 
have  not  chosen  to  be  very  specific  on  the 
type  of  medals  that  they  wish  and  also 
their  content. 

I  think,  perhaps,  that  question  has 
been  answered  specifically  a  short  time 
ago.  However,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  answer  says  this  in  the  language  of 
the  country  from  where  I  come — that  we 
seem  to  be  more  concerned  with  cheap- 
ness rather  than  less  expensive  medals  to 
be  made  available  to  the  pubhc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  support  the  con- 
cept of  two  sizes,  and  contrary  to  the 
statement  of  my  colleague,  I  am  sure  he 
will  find  that  the  smaller  medals  will  be 
considerably  less  expensive.  The  price  of 


the  medal  Itself  would  be  considerably 
less  and  will  be  within  the  means  of  the 
younger  citizens  of  this  countrj-.  as 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  (Mrs. 
Sullivan)  just  specified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  reject  the  argu- 
ment of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  it  is  only  because  of  certain  sections 
of  the  country  that  we  are  attempting  to 
include  within  the  medal,  within  the  bill, 
specific  metals. 

I  think  that  it  has  been  the  work  of 
this  Congress  over  and  over  again  within 
the  scope  of  welfare  Itself  to  enact  laws 
which  specifically  support  or  aid  different 
areas  of  tills  great  coimtry,  and  I  can 
assure  anyone 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHOUP.  One  moment,  sir,  and  I 
shall  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  if  the 
Congress  will  recognize  the  strong  forces 
of  supply  and  demand  of  silver  and  gold 
alone  that  the  State  of  Montana  will 
reduce  its  share  of  welfare  requests  be- 
cause it  will  allow  a  great  industrs'  to 
get  back  on  its  feet. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  assume  that  the  great 
industry  that  the  gentleman  has  referred 
to  is  the  silver  industry  getting  back  on 
its  feet.  However.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  use  a  bill  like  tliis  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  public  interest — and 
it  is  in  the  public  interest — for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  any  section  of  the 
United  States  or  promoting  any  product, 
whether  it  is  gold  or  silver  or  bronze  or 
anything  else. 

This  Commission.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman realizes,  was  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  do 
something  that  would  be  fair  to  all 
citizens  in  the  United  States  and  not  to 
pick  out  any  section  to  favorably  con- 
sider or  any  product  to  favorably  con- 
sider, but  to  treat  everyone  fairly  and 
equally,  at  least  equitably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  one  thing — not  the  question  of 
the  medal  or  how  it  is  made,  but  this  is  a 
bicentennial  celebration,  sometliing  of 
which  we  are  very  proud.  It  is  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  our  coun- 
try. I  think  we  are  all  proud  of  it.  Why 
should  we  lose  sight  of  that  and  turn 
down  what  this  37-member  Commission 
has  selected  as  the  right  kind  of  authority 
they  need  in  order  to  put  on  the  right 
kind  of  celebration  for  our  200th  anni- 
versary? 

In  consideration  of  this,  does  the  gen- 
tleman not  think  we  can  well  afford  to 
leave  it  up  to  the  Commission? 

Mr.  SHOUP.  I  would  revert  to  my  orig- 
inal statement  on  the  intent  of  Congress 
and  leaving  this  to  the  Commission's  dis- 
cretion. It  is  strictly  with  the  pride  I 
have  of  this  country  and  of  the  celebra- 
tion that  is  coming  up  that  I  think  this 
Congress  should  take  the  responsibility 
to  Insure  that  there  is  no  cheapness  in 
any  of  our  legal  observances. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClttre). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Patman)  there 
were — ayes  32,  noes.  36. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Madden,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  7987)  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  American  Revolution, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  790,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quoriun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  388,  nays  1.  not  voting  42, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  18) 
YEAS— 388 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
A.shley 
Aspln 
AspinaJl 
BadUlo 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
BevlU 
Biasjgl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Bosks 
Boiand 
BolUng 
Bow 

Brademaa 
Brasoo 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill.  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byron 


Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Cellcr 

Charn'^erlaln 
Cha;;iiell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins.  111. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Culver 
CuDln 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels.  N  J. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  8.C. 
Davis.  Wis 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Drlnan 
Dulakl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 


Edwards.  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fascell 

Plndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flvnt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 

Frehnghuysen 
FVenzel 
Fulton 
Puqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffin 
Grifflthfl 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 


Hawkins 

MUler,  Ohio 

Schmltz 

Hays 

Mills.  Md. 

Schneebeli 

Heckler,  Mass.    Mlnlsh 

Schwengel 

Heinz 

Mink 

Scott 

Helstoskl 

Minshall 

Sebellus 

Henderson 

MlzeU 

Seiberling 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Mollohan 

Shipley 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Monagan 

Shoup 

Hillis 

Montgomery 

Shrlver 

Hogan 

Morgan 

Slkes 

Hosmer 

Morse 

Slsk 

Howard 

Mosher 

Skubltz 

Hull 

Moss 

Slack 

Hungate 

Murphy.  111. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Hunt 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Hutchinson 

Myers 

Snyder 

Ichord 

Natcher 

Spence 

Jacobs 

Nedzi 

Springer 

Jarman 

Nelsen 

Staggers 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Nichols 

Stanton. 

Jonas 

Nix 

J.  WUUam 

Jones.  Ala. 

Obey 

Steele 

Jones,  N.C. 

OHara 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

O'Neill 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Ka.stenmeler 

Patman 

Stephens 

Kazen 

Patten 

Stokes 

Keating 

PeUy 

St  rat  ton 

Kee 

Pepper 

Stubblefleld 

Keith 

Perkins 

Stuckey 

Kemp 

Pettis 

Sullivan 

King 

Peyser 

Symington 

Kluczynskl 

Pickle 

Talcott 

Koch 

Pike 

Taylor 

Kuykendall 

Pirnie 

Teague.  Calif. 

Kyi 

Poage 

Teague,  Tex. 

Kyros 

Podell 

Terry 

Landgrebe 

Poff 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Landrum 

Powell 

Thompson,  N.J 

Latta 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Lent 

Price.  III. 

Thone 

Link 

Price,  Tex. 

Tlernan 

Lloyd 

Puclnskl 

Udall 

Long,  La. 

Purcell 

Ullnian 

Long,  Md. 

Qule 

Van  Deerlln 

Lujan 

Qulllen 

Vander  Jagt 

McClory 

RaUsback 

Vanlk 

McCloskey 

Randall 

Veysey 

McClure 

Rangel 

Vlgorlto 

McCoUister 

Rarick 

Waggonner 

Mcculloch 

Rees 

Waldle 

McDsuie 

Reid 

Wampler 

McDonald, 

Reuss 

Ware 

Mich. 

Rhodes 

Whalen 

McEwen 

Roberts 

Whalley 

McFall 

Robinson.  Va. 

White 

McKay 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Whltehurst 

McKevltt 

Rodino 

Whltten 

McKinney 

Roe 

WldnaU 

McMillan 

Rogers 

Wiggins 

Macdonald, 

Roncallo 

Williams 

Mass. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Madden 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Wilson. 

Mahon 

Rosenthal 

Charles  H. 

Mallliard 

Rostenkowskl 

W^lnn 

Mallary 

Roush 

Wright 

Mann 

Rousselot 

Wyatt 

Martin 

Roy 

Wydler 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Roybal 

Wylle 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Runnels 

Wyman 

Matsunaga 

Ruppe 

Yates 

Mayne 

Ruth 

Yatron 

MazzoU 

Ryan 

Young,  Fla. 

Meeds 

St  Germain 

Young.  Tex. 

Melcher 

Sandman 

Zablockl 

Metcalfe 

Satteraeld 

ZIon 

Michel 

Saylor 

Zwach 

Mlkva 

ScherJe 

MUler,  Calif. 

Scheuer 

NAYS— 1 
Hechler.  W.  Va 

NOT  VOTING — 42 

Alexander 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mills.  Ark. 

Baring 

Prey 

Mitchell 

BeU 

Galiflanakis 

Moorhead 

Blackburn 

Gude 

O'Konskl 

Blatnlk 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Passman 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Chlsholm 

Harrington 

Rlegle 

Clay 

Hubert 

Sarbanes 

Colmer 

Hollfleld 

Smith,  Iowa 

Corman 

Horton 

Stanton. 

Davis,  Oa. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

James  V. 

Dom 

Karth 

Steed 

Downing 
Dwyer 

Leggett 
Lennon 

Wolff 

Edwards,  La. 

McCormack 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas. 
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Davis   of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Smith  of 

Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  steed 
.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Gude 
Alexander  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wlscon- 

Dorn  with  Mr.  Frey. 
Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Passman  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Blackburn 
Moorhead  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 
Lennon  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 
Wolff  with  Mr.  Clay. 
Harrington  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 
Baring  with  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Leggett  with  Mr.  Oallflanakis. 
Corman  with  Mr.  Colmer. 
Downing  with  Mr.  McCormack. 
Karth  with  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr. 
Iowa. 

Mr. 

Mrs 

Mr. 
sin. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 
Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CREATING  A  NEW  JUDICIAL  DIS- 
TRICT AND  PROVIDING  FOR  ADDI- 
TIONAL DISTRICT  JUDGESHIPS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  783  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res  783 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
11394)  to  create  an  additional  Judicial  dis- 
trict In  the  State  of  Louisiana,  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  additional  district 
Judgeships,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bin,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Anderson),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  1-hour  open 
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rule  for  a  bill  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  certain  additional  district  judges. 
The  one  in  Louisiana  which  is  included 
in  this  bill,  according  to  my  imderstand- 
ing,  has  already  been  allowed  in  other 
legislation.  The  bill  before  us  actually 
will  provide  for  one  additional  district 
judge  for  the  Southern  District  of  Flor- 
ida, one  additional  district  judge  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Indiana,  one  addi- 
tional judge  for  the  Western  District  of 
Missouri,  and  one  additional  judge  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Texas. 

The  cost  estimate  for  the  four  new 
permanent  district  judgeships  is  $1,- 
099,000  for  the  first  year,  and  $967,000 
for  subsequent  years. 

I  detail  the  content  of  the  bill  that 
will  be  made  in  order,  because  the  rule 
does  not  make  clear  what  the  content  of 
the  bill  made  in  order  is.  It  refers  to  the 
title  which  deals  with  the  Louisiana 
judgeship  which  has  already  become  law 
in  another  fashion,  and  that  is  my  only 
reason  for  detailing  the  content  of  the 
bill. 

I  know  of  no  controversy  on  the  rule. 
There  is  some  controversy  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Bolling)  has  already  given  us  an 
adequate  description  and  discussion  of 
the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  which  this 
rule  would  make  in  order  which,  as  the 
gentleman  has  indicated,  despite  the 
title,  is  really  concerned  with  the  crea- 
tion of  four  additional  U.S.  Federal  Dis- 
trict judgeships  rather  than  a  new 
judicial  district. 

I  just  want  to  take  this  opportunity, 
since  I  have  the  floor,  to  express  my 
appreciation  publicly  at  this  time  to  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Celler)  for  the  words  that  he  had  for 
me  when  the  bill  was  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  the  other  day. 

I  had  explained  to  him  that  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  bill,  at  least  originally, 
had  provided  for  the  creation  of  an  addi- 
tional judicial  district  that  I  would  like 
very  much  to  propose  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  legislation  creating  an  additional 
judicial  district  in  my  own  State  of 
Illinois  which  would  serve  what  is  now 
the  Western  Division  of  the  Northern 
District,  where  we  are  receiving,  accord- 
ing to  the  bar  of  that  area,  inadequate 
judicial  service.  And  the  distinguished 
chairman  pressed  upon  me  the  tem- 
porary expediency  or  solution  of  perhaps 
getting  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  to  cooperate  in  assigning  a  judge 
otherwise  on  the  retired  list  to  assist  in 
that  particular  area,  because  we  have 
been  told  by  the  presiding  chief  judge  of 
northern  Illinois,  Judge  Robson,  that  he 
does  not  have  the  judicial  talent  to  send 
out  to  sit  in  and  service  the  Western  Di- 
vision of  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois. 

So  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  that  offer 
which  I  will  certainly  discuss  with  him 
further,  and  privately.  In  an  effort  to 
work  out  some  solution  for  my  own  sec- 
tion of  the  coimtry,  my  own  State. 


The  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Dennis)  has  filed  some  individual  views, 
only  a  page  in  length,  but  there  is,  I 
think,  a  very  excellent  history  of  tliis 
legislation.  Quite  some  controversy  has 
developed  with  respect  to  the  additional 
judge  that  this  bill  provides  for  the 
northern  district  of  Indiana. 

Rather  than  discuss  at  this  time  the 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis)  has  informed  me 
he  will  ofifer  to  the  bill  when  we  consider 
it  under  the  5-minute  rule,  I  would  jaeld 
him  some  time  to  discuss  his  own  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  merely  conclude 
my  remarks  by  saying  that  this  is  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate.  I  know 
of  no  opposition  to  the  rule  as  such  and 
join  in  urging  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Den- 
nis) . 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yielding. 

I  take  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ad- 
vise and  alert  such  of  my  colleagues  as 
are  on  the  floor  as  to  the  only  point  in 
this  bill  so  far  as  I  Icnow  which  would 
be  at  all  controversial.  That  deals  with 
the  matter  of  Federal  judges,  or  judge,  in 
the  State  of  Indiana. 

In  order  to  bring  us  up  to  date,  a  little 
history  is  in  order  on  that  subject.  We 
had  here  in  the  last  session,  as  Members 
will  remember,  an  omnibus  judges'  bill 
which  created  new  and  additional  Fed- 
eral judges  in  a  great  many  States  of 
the  Union.  That  bill  in  its  original  form 
and  as  recommended  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  whose 
business  is  to  make  such  recommenda- 
tions, included  two  judges  in  the  State  of 
Indiana.  One  in  the  northern  district  and 
one  in  the  southern  district — the  two 
districts  in  my  State. 

It  passed  the  Senate  with  the  two 
judges  and  without  any  controversy. 

Unfortunately,  when  it  got  into  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Jacobs)  for  reasons  which  are  more 
comprehensible  to  him  than  to  me,  struck 
out  the  two  judges  for  his  State  and  mine. 
At  that  time,  yielding  to  the  advice  of 
senior  Members,  I  did  not  contest  that 
matter  on  the  floor,  hoping  something 
would  be  worked  out  in  the  parliamentary 
process.  But  nothing  was  worked  out  and 
Indiana  got  no  judges,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  had  been  recommended 
by  the  Judicial  Conference. 

When  this  bill  came  along  this  year,  I 
wanted  to  be  very  reasonable.  Instead  of 
offering  two  Indiana  judges,  which  we 
had  been  entitled  to  in  the  previous  bill, 
and  in  the  hope  of  compromising  and 
agreeing  with  my  good  friend  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Jacobs)  I  provided  simply  in 
this  bill  that  we  have  one  roving  judge 
additional  in  the  State  of  Indiana  to  serve 
both  districts. 

That  was  designed  to  meet  his  argu- 
ment, with  which  I  did  not  agree;  but  to 
meet  his  argument  that  there  was  not  a 
sufficient  case  load  for  two  judges — and 
the  Judicial  Conference  thought  that 
there  was — my  friend  claimed  that  there 
was  not — ^I  decided  to  take  half  a  loaf 


and  have  one  Judge  to  serve  the  two  dis- 
tricts. 

I  hoped  my  colleague  Mr.  Jacobs  would 
agree  to  that  and  that  there  would  not 
be  any  controversy  to  take  up  the  time 
of  the  House,  but  unfortunately  he  could 
not  see  it  that  way.  The  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  wrote  in 
the  one  roving  judge  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana, but  on  Mr.  Jacobs'  motion,  the  full 
committee,  by  a  margin  of  three  votes, 
struck  out  the  roving  judge  and  made  one 
judge  for  the  Northern  District  of  In- 
diana only. 

Now  my  friend  had  said  that  we  did  not 
need  any  judge  at  all  2  years  ago,  but  he 
now  concedes  we  should  have  one  in  the 
northern  district.  My  district  and  his  is 
the  southern  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  am  not 
asking  to  add  a  judge.  All  I  am  trying  to 
do  is  to  see  to  it  that  that  one  judge 
serves  both  districts,  as  provided  in  the 
original  bill  approved  by  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Therefore,  at  the  appropriate  time, 
when  the  Judiciar>'  Committee  amend- 
ment which  strikes  out  the  roving  judge 
and  creates  a  judgeship  in  the  northern 
district  only  is  read,  I  will  oppose  that 
committee  amendment.  I  will  ask  for  a 
"no"  vote  on  that  committee  amend- 
ment, the  efifect  of  which  will  be  to  re- 
store the  roving  judge  and  to  make  this 
one  Indiana  judge  serve  both  of  the  two 
districts  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
IcHORD)  for  a  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest. 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  rule  and  H.R.  11394,  the 
bill  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
that  provides  for  the  appointment  of  ad- 
ditional permanent  judgeships. 

I  wish  to  commend  members  of  that 
committe  for  their  foresight  and  wis- 
dom in  expanding  the  means  by  which 
the  administration  of  justice  wiU  be 
enhanced.  Congressional  approval  of  this 
measure  will  enable  the  President  to  ap- 
point, by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  one  additional  judgeship  for  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

The  addition  of  this  permanent  judge- 
ship will  raise  to  four  the  number  of 
Federal  judges  presently  sitting  and  pre- 
siding in  the  western  district  cities  of 
Kansas  City,  Jefferson  City.  Joplin, 
St.  Joseph,  and  Springfield.  The  2,135,315 
citizens  residing  within  this  district  will 
be  provided  with  the  additional  means 
by  which  their  legal  rights  will  have 
prompt,  adequate,  and  efficient  consider- 
ation. 

It  was  in  September  of  1968  when  this 
additional  judgeship  was  originally  pro- 
posed and  recommended  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  as  part  of  its  quadrennial  survey 
of  the  needs  of  the  district  courts.  While 
the  1970  omnibus  district  judgeship  bill 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  de- 
leted this  additional  judgeship,  the  ne- 
cessity for  expansion  of  the  judgeships  in 
the  western  district  of  Missouri  was  re- 
iterated by  the  judicial  conference  at  its 
October  1970  meeting.  The  conclusions 
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of  that  conference  were  that  the  need  for 
an  additional  judgeship  in  the  western 
district  of  Missouri  constituted  an  emer- 
gency situation  that  could  be  abated  only 
by  congressional  authorization  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  statisti- 
cal case  load,  including  the  weighted  case 
load  per  judgeship,  the  time  interval 
from  issue  to  trial,  the  numbers  and  types 
of  civil  and  criminal  cases  commenced  in 
preceding  years  and  the  numbers  and 
the  types  of  civil  and  criminal  cases 
pending  in  the  western  district  of  Mis- 
souri clearly  resolves  any  doubt  of  the 
necessity  of  this  additional  permanent 
position. 

This  propo.sed  addition  lends  assurance 
of  reasonably  prompt  consideration  of 
the  cases  filed,  helps  to  relieve  the  con- 
gestion of  the  crowded  dockets  and  dif- 
fuses the  friistration  of  delay. 

The  previously  low  number  of  case- 
load backlogs  in  this  district,  as  well  as 
the  fact  only  three  civil  cases  were  pend- 
ing more  than  3  years  as  of  June  30, 1971, 
is  a  credit  to  both  the  bench  and  the  bar 
of  the  western  district  of  Missouri.  How- 
ever, the  caseload  growth  from  1969 
through  1971.  revealing  a  dramatic  filings 
increase  of  60  percent  on  the  civil  side 
and  36  percent  on  the  criminal  side  is 
proof  that  retaining  the  concerted  efforts 
of  this  district's  bench  and  bar  deserves 
the  expansion  offered  by  H.R.  11394. 

In  1970,  there  was  a  startling  increase 
of  501  more  civil  actions  than  had  been 
filed  in  the  year  1969;  three -fourths  of 
this  increase  was  the  result  of  prisoner 
petitions.  Criminal  filings  also  sharply 
climbed  from  162  in  1970,  to  435  in  1971. 
For  many  years  I  have  been  clearly 
convinced  that  the  backlog  of  civil  and 
criminal  cases  has  unnecessarily  debili- 
tated the  effective  and  just  consideration 
of  private  and  public  controversies. 
Speedy  and  public  determination  of  legal 
rights,  one  of  the  touchstones  of  the 
American  common  law  tradition,  requires 
the  threat  of  an  additional  backlog  be 
given  our  immediate  attention. 

The  effects  of  this  district's  case  back- 
log is  immediately  perceived  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  median  time  interval  from 
issue  to  trial  of  civil  cases  which  rose 
from  5  months  in  1968,  to  9  months  in 
1971. 

Not  only  has  the  change  in  the  business 
of  the  district  courts  been  quantitative, 
it  also  has  been  qualitative.  The  in- 
creased nimiber  of  cases,  accompanied  by 
a  proliferation  of  motions  and  hearings, 
raise  more  complex  issues  that  place 
heavier  demands  on  the  time  of  each 
trial  judge.  Since  1970,  the  weighted 
caseload  per  judgeship  in  the  western 
district  of  Missouri  has  substantially  in- 
creased the  workload  per  judgeship  from 
a  national  rank  order  of  57th  to  ninth 
position.  In  1971,  the  weighted  caseload 
per  judgeship  moved  up  from  367  to  398. 
The  creation  of  an  additional  perma- 
nent judgeship  in  the  western  district  of 
Missouri,  I  believe,  will  materially  con- 
tribute the  means  by  which  this  district 
can  more  efficiently  and  expeditiously 
handle  the  business  brought  before  it. 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Jacobs*  . 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  wish 


to  echo  the  sentiments  stated  by  the 
previous  speaker  in  the  well  (Mr. 
Dennis).  We  are  indeed  close  personal 
friends,  as  he  is  with  my  father,  and  our 
difference,  I  am  sure,  is  an  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion. 

Let  me  simply  say  now,  because  this 
matter  will  be  discussed  when  the 
amendment  is  offered,  it  is  true  that  the 
other  body  provided  a  more  generous 
expansion  of  the  judiciary  than  this  body 
provided  2  years  ago.  I  hope  that  that 
will  not  be  the  first  time  nor  the  last  that 
this  body  has  seen  fit  to  be  more  frugal 
than  the  other  body. 

Second,  let  me  say  for  the  record  that 
the  southern  district  of  Indiana  in  1971 
ranked  35th  out  of  86  districts  in  the 
United  States  in  weighted  caseload.  The 
northern  district  ranked  32d.  In  my 
judgment,  those  figures  would  justify  the 
expenditure  of  none  of  my  Hoosier  tax- 
payers' money  for  additional  judgeships 
in  either  district. 

The  reason  I  see  fit  at  this  time  to 
support  an  additional  Federal  judgeship 
for  the  northern  district  of  Indiana  is 
the  malapportionment  of  the  caseload 
within  that  district  itself,  namely,  the 
unusual  heavy  caseload  of  the  court 
which  sits  in  the  Chicago  area  of  Indi- 
ana. I  have  become  convinced  in  the  last 
2  years  that  that  is  becoming  more 
onerous  as  a  burden. 

On  the  other  hand,  2  years  ago  the 
southern  district  of  Indiana  ranked  17th 
in  weighted  caseload,  but  now  it  ranks 
35th,  and  I  might  add  that  within  that 
caseload  are  the  Allegheny  air  crash 
cases,  180  in  number — a  substantial  part 
of  the  overall  caseload — none  of  which 
are  expected  to  be  tried  in  the  southern 
district. 

With  that  I  think  I  should  say  no 
more,  except  that  the  northern  district 
does  need,  in  my  judgment,  a  new  judge- 
ship. It  needs  the  judge  to  work  in  the 
northern  district,  in  the  Chicago  area, 
not  to  rove  over  the  northern  district! 
and  certainly  not  to  rove  in  the  southern 
district,  where  there  is  a  conspicuous 
lack  of  need. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  11394) .  to  create  an  additional 
judicial  district  in  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
additional  district  judgeships,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  11394,  with  Mr. 
PuciNSKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr.  Hutchin- 
son) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  . 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  urge  support 
for  H.R.  11394. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
point  out  to  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee that  certain  provisions  of  H.R.  II394 
have  already  been  enacted  into  law. 
These  provisions  create  a  new  judiclai 
district  in  the  State  of  Louisiana sec- 
tions 1-5  of  the  bill.  They  were  added  by 
the  Senate  to  a  private  bill  and  were  en- 
acted into  law  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
first  session.  The  President  approved  the 
legislation  on  December  18,  1971 — Public 
Law  92-208.  In  the  circumstances.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  shall  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  the  instant  bill  the  effect  of 
which  will  be  to  delete  those  provisions 
creating  a  new  district  in  Louisiana  and 
retain  only  those  provisions  of  H.R. 
11394  that  authorize  four  additional  dis- 
trict judgeships. 

I  shall  also  offer  an  amendment  to 
conform  the  title  of  H.R.  11394  to  the  bill, 
as  amended. 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  measure,  as 
amended,  is  to  provide  for  an  additional 
district  judgeship  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing Federal  districts:  Southern  district 
of  Florida;  northern  district  of  Indiana; 
western  district  of  Missouri,  and  the 
northern  district  of  Texas.  These  new 
judgeships  were  originally  recommended 
to  the  Congress  in  September  1968  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  a  quadrennial  sur- 
vey in  that  year  of  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
trict courts.  The  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  in  its  consideration  of  the 
omnibus  judgeship  bill  in  1970,  en- 
deavored to  limit  the  creation  of  new 
positions  to  those  courts  whose  needs 
appeared  to  warrant  additional  man- 
power most  urgently.  The  four  positions 
contained  in  H.R.  11394,  along  with  a 
number  of  other  proposed  permanent 
positions,  were  not  recommended  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  the 
omnibus  district  judgeship  bill  in  June 
1970— Public  Law  91-272— the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  reiter- 
ated its  recommendations.  The  Confer- 
ence stated  that  the  need  for  an  addi- 
tional judgeship  in  five  districts  consti- 
tuted an  emergency  situation  and  urged 
the  Congress  to  authorize  five  additional 
positions  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  Department  of  Justice  indicated 
its  support  for  the  creation  of  these  ad- 
ditional positions  In  the  course  of  the 
consideration  of  the  1970  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  painstakingly  reviewed  the 
statistical  caseload  for  each  of  the  five 
districts  in  question.  It  has  examined  the 
time  interval  from  issue  to  trial,  the 
numbers  and  types  of  civil  and  criminal 
filings  and  the  weighted  caseload  per 
Judgeship.  On  the  basis  of  its  most  recent 
review,  the  committee  recommends  the 
creation  of  four  of  the  five  additional 
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judgeships  recommended  by  the  Judicial 
Conference.  I  believe  the  committee  has 
been  frugal  in  expanding  the  list  of  Fed- 
eral judicial  positions.  At  the  same  time, 
I  believe  it  has  not  been  deaf  to  the  pleas 
for  increased  manpower  to  deal  with  the 
heavier  demands  now  being  placed  on 
the  Federal  courts. 

The  committee  report  delineates  the 
statistical  caseload  profile  of  the  four 
districts  involved.  It  illustrates,  for  ex- 
ample, that  these  districts  for  which  one 
additional  judge  is  proposed  to  be  au- 
thorized rank  high  in  the  Nation  with 
respect  to  the  weighted  caseload  per 
judgeship. 

The  committee  has  concluded  that  au- 
thorization of  these  four  permanent  po- 
sitions will  enable  prompt  consideration 
of  cases  filed  in  the  district  courts  in 
question  and  will  contribute  toward  re- 
ducing existing  backlog. 

COST 

The  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  advises  that  the  cost  of  the  ju- 
diciary of  establishing  a  new  district 
judgeship  is  $138,000  in  the  initial  year 
and  $123,000  annually  thereafter.  The 
General  Services  Administration  budgets 
approximately  $18,000  to  supply  the  of- 
fice of  each  district  judge  with  the  neces- 
sary furniture  and  furnishings. 

The  Department  of  Justice  advises  that 
the  cost  of  supporting  four  new  perma- 
nent judgeships  created  by  H.R.  11394, 
as  amended,  is  approximately  $475,000. 

Based  on  these  data,  the  estimated 
total  cost  for  four  new  permanent  dis- 
trict judgeships  would  be  $1,099,000  for 
the  first  year  and  $967,000  in  subsequent 
years. 

Over  the  years,  particularly  since  I 
have  been  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  there  have  been 
created  many  Federal  judgeships — circuit 
judges  and  district  judges.  I  have  partici- 
pated in  all  the  debates  over  these 
years  on  the  creation  of  those  judgeships. 
They  have  been  needed  from  time  to  time 
because  of  the  increased  population  and 
the  increased  numbers  of  cases  devel- 
oped in  those  courts  because  of  the  vast 
amount  of  legislation  which  has  poured 
forth  from  this  Congress,  which  legisla- 
tion touches  upon  the  lives  of  so  many 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people  each 
day,  each  week,  each  month,  each  year. 

I  do  hope,  however,  that  partisanship 
will  not  be  the  criterion  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  these  judges. 

I  do  not  like  to  appear  as  if  I  were,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  a 
Democratic  hen  that  hatches  Republi- 
can eggs.  In  other  words,  I  do  hope  that 
all  these  judges  will  not  be  merely  Re- 
publicans. I  have  made  that  assertion  on 
other  occasions  during  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations, and  it  has  had  some  ef- 
fect, because  during  some  of  the  previous 
Democratic  administrations  there  were 
quite  a  number  of  Republican  judges 
appointed. 

The  real  test  of  one  who  is  to  be  a 
judge  is  found  in  the  First  Book  of  Kings, 
where  we  read  the  following: 

Give  thy  servant  an  understanding  heart 
to  Judge  thy  people,  that  I  may  discern  be- 
tween good  and  bad. 

An  understanding  heart.  If  judges 
have    understanding    hearts    they    will 


make,  indeed,  good  judges.  They  will  be 
able  to  separate  fact  from  fiction.  They 
will  interpret  the  law  and  not  legislate. 
They  will  never  divorce  themselves  from 
the  dedication  to  their  tasks.  They  will 
work  and  not  shirk.  And  they  will  judge 
by  the  dry  light  of  reason. 

We  must  all  recognize,  indeed,  that 
without  just  judges  the  Nation  is  in  jeop- 
ardy. No  nation  can  long  survive  if  the 
judges  are  not  just. 

I  do  hope  that  those  in  power  will  see 
to  it  that  the  judges  who  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed will  all  have  what  we  find  in 
Kings— an  understanding  heart. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  H.R.  11394  as  a  practical  and 
effective  means  of  improving  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  so  ably 
stated,  this  bill  when  it  is  put  in  form  for 
final  passage  will  provide  for  the  creation 
of  four  new  Federal  district  judges,  one 
in  Missouri,  one  in  Florida,  one  in  Texas, 
and  one  in  Indiana. 

The  liistorj-  of  these  judgeships  has 
been  explained  in  detail  to  the  commit- 
tee both  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  and  during  debate 
vmder  the  rule.  I  do  not  think  it  is  nec- 
essary for  me  to  repeat  it. 

For  the  record,  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  point  out  that  in  these  particular  four 
districts,  all  of  them  by  the  measures  of 
the  judiciary  are  presently  overworked. 
Against  an  average  weighted  caseload 
per  judge  coimtrywide  of  307,  the  case- 
load in  the  southern  district  of  Florida 
is  382,  in  western  Missouri,  398,  in  north- 
ern Texas,  376,  in  northern  Indiana,  336, 
and  in  southern  Indiana  331. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  volume  of  the  cases 
flowing  through  the  Federal  judicial  sys- 
tem has  very  largely  increased  in  recent 
years.  The  Congress  has  enacted  a  miUti- 
tude  of  new  laws  and  new  Federal  pro- 
grams, and  out  of  those  programs  and 
those  Federal  laws  Federal  questions 
arise.  Whenever  you  get  a  Federal  ques- 
tion involved  in  a  lawsuit  you  have  the 
basis  for  Federal  jurisdiction. 

The  judicial  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  has  occasionally  in  some 
areas  found  itself  swamped  in  litigation. 
I  think  that  this  situation  has  been 
brought  about  also  by  a  change  in  atti- 
tude of  people  toward  the  courts  gen- 
erally. I  believe  most  of  us  can  recall  the 
day  when  people  did  not  resort  to  the 
courts  first.  They  resorted  to  them  last. 
They  tried  to  resolve  their  differences  out 
of  court.  However,  in  recent  years  quite 
the  contrary  seems  to  be  in  vogue.  Courts 
are  forums  to  which  people  go  first  in- 
stead of  last.  Consequently,  the  volume  of 
the  cases  has  skyrocketed. 

Then  In  these  times,  also,  legal  issues 
have  become  more  complex,  and  this 
complexity  is  apparent  on  the  criminal 
side  as  well  as  on  the  civil  side.  These 
difficult  and  involved  matters  of  neces- 
sity require  more  time  to  resolve. 

Courts  cannot  operate  without  judges, 
so  the  Congress  has  in  recent  years 
authorized  the  creation  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  additional  district  judges.  The  case 
made  by  the  Judicial  Conference  for  the 
critical   need  of   these  four   additional 


judges  which  are  to  be  provided  in  this 
present  bill  has  persuaded  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  that  they  should  be 
authorized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  court  delay  and  back- 
log cloud  the  public  confidence  in  our 
judiciary.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
American  people  are  concerned  about  our 
system  of  justice.  According  to  a  recent 
poll,  only  23  percent  of  the  American 
people  think  that  the  American  justice 
system  is  working  well  today. 

Parties  to  litigation  become  increas- 
ingly frustrated  over  their  inability  to 
secure  prompt  judicial  disposition  of 
their  rights  and  liabilities.  It  is  not 
enough  that  our  system  provides  justice 
eventually.  Innocent  persons  should  not 
have  to  wait  many  painful  months  to 
clear  their  names.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  general  public  should  not  be  subject 
to  the  risk  of  repeated  criminal  offenses 
committed  by  giiilty  persons  free  on  bail 
simply  because  the  courts  are  too  busy 
to  try  them  speedily. 

We  must  be  increasingly  concerned 
about  this  time  lag  in  bringing  persons 
accused  of  crime  to  trial. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bill  of  Rights  spe- 
cifically guarantees  to  persons  accused 
the  right  to  a  speedy  trial.  Justice  de- 
layed is  justice  denied.  When  cases  are 
not  brought  to  trial  because  of  a  clogged 
judicial  system,  memory  fails  and  wit- 
nesses disappear. 

While  a  suitable  number  of  judges  is 
not  the  whole  solution  to  our  problem,  it 
is  elemental  that  there  can  be  no  trial 
without  a  judge.  We  have  the  constitu- 
tional obligation  to  provide  the  judges 
requisite  to  meet  the  caseload  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 

The  time  for  a  Federal-criminal  pro- 
ceeding has  roughly  doubled  in  the  past 
10  years.  I  am  fearful  that  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  will  rule  one  of  these  days 
that  these  delays  are  inordinate  and  vio- 
lative of  the  sixth  amendment.  It  is  our 
duty  to  see  to  it  that  such  a  decision  is 
not  necessary.  In  my  opinion  a  partial 
solution  to  the  problems  of  court  conges- 
tion is  an  adequately  staffed  judiciary. 
This  will  quicken  the  pace  of  justice 
without  impairing  its  quality. 

Therefore,  because  the  judicial  con- 
ference has  made  an  urgent  case  for 
these  particular  judges  in  those  districts, 
we  should  enact  the  bill  before  us,  H.R. 
11394. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Brooks  1 . 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  none  of 
us  will  question  the  accuracy  of  the  old 
axiom,  "Justice  delayed  is  justice  denied." 

Unfortunately,  when  court  dockets 
get  overloaded,  there  is  often  no  alter- 
native but  to  delay  justice.  In  recent 
years,  the  caseload  in  our  Federal  courts 
has  increased  rather  steadily  and  it  has 
been  necessary  from  time  to  time  to 
create  additional  judgeships  to  relieve 
the  situation,  and  to  insure  that  litigants 
in  Federal  district  courts  are  given  their 
"day  in  court"  within  a  reasonable  length 
of  time. 

The  bill  now  before  the  House  would 
create  four  additional  Federal  district 
judgeships,  one  in  the  southern  district 
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of  Florida,  one  in  the  northern  district 
of  Indiana,  one  in  the  western  district 
of  Missouri,  and  one  In  the  northern 
district  of  Texas. 

As  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Texas,  I  £im  particularly  concerned  about 
the  situation  there.  In  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Texas,  the  caseload  rose  to  376 
in  1971.  The  national  weighted  caseload 
average  is  307.  This  makes  the  northern 
district  of  Texas  the  15th  busiest  Federal 
court  in  the  Nation. 

This  court  presently  has  six  judge- 
ships. This  legislation  would  raise  It  to 
seven.  This  additional  judge  would 
greatly  improve  the  service  that  this 
court  can  render  the  3,678,996  people 
residing  in  that  district.  The  court  for 
the  northern  district  of  Texas  sits  in 
Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Abilene,  Amarillo, 
San  Angelo,  and  Wichita  Falls. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  approve 
this  legislation  and  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  (Mr.  Celler)  ,  for  his  able  and 
convincing  presentation  of  the  need  for 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis)  . 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  I  would  like  to 
join  my  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee  in  his  expres- 
sion of  sentiment  as  to  the  type  of  per- 
son who  should  be  made  a  Federal  judge. 
And,  I  may  say  that  I  have  spent  a  lot 
more  time  in  the  courtrooms  of  the  Na- 
tion than  I  have  in  political  activities.  I 
regard  myself,  basically,  as  a  member 
of  the  bar. 

If  I  have  anything  to  do  with  the  man 
who  is  appointed — and  I  think  I  might 
have  if  I  succeed  in  securing  a  judge 
who  will  serve  the  southern  district  of 
Indiana  as  well  as  the  northern — in  that 
event  I  have  some  qualifications  in  mind. 
I  expect  and  hope  to  have  something 
to  say  about  the  type  of  individual  who 
might  be  appointed  to  that  position  to 
serve  those  two  districts  in  my  State. 

Now,  of  course,  I  am  for  the  bill,  even 
with  the  miserable  allotment  of  one 
judge  to  the  other  district  only,  because 
there  ought  to  be  additional  judges  in 
Indiana.  The  figures  and  the  facts  ac- 
tually support  a  judge  in  each  district. 
I  do  not  need  to  belabor  that  too  much 
because  the  judicial  conference  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  so  found  and  so  recom- 
mended. 

But  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
the  average  weighted  caseload  per  judge 
in  this  country  is  307  cases.  In  the  south- 
ern district  of  Indiana  it  is  331  cases.  In 
the  northern  district  of  Indiana,  which 
my  friend  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Jacobs  )  says  is  so  much  more  busy, 
it  is  336  cases — a  five-case  difference  in 
the  two  districts.  They  are  both  entitled 
to  extra  judicial  help;  there  is  no  question 
about  it. 

In  the  southern  district  of  Indiana  the 
percentage  has  increased  in  civil  cases 
filed,  and  in  1970  over  1969  the  increase 
was  almost  21  percent;  cases  terminat- 
ed increased  over  23  percent;  cases  pend- 
ing increased  22  percent. 


When  you  take  the  second  half  of  1970 
over  the  first  half  the  increase  in  civil 
cases  filed  in  the  southern  district  was 
nearly  25  percent  and  the  increase  in 
cases  terminated  was  nearly  30  percent. 
And  when  you  go  to  the  criminal  cases, 
partly  because  there  was  a  changeover 
in  district  attorneys,  the  increase  is  even 
more  impressive,  a  99-percent  increase 
in  criminal  cases  commenced  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  1970  over  the  first  half,  and 
a  73 '2-percent  increase  in  cases  termi- 
nated. 

Anybody  can  argue  figures.  My  good 
friend  from  Indiana  who  does  not  want 
to  do  anything  for  the  southern  district, 
who  does  not  even  want  the  one  judge 
we  are  talking  about  to  serve  the  south- 
em  district,  will  no  doubt  quote  figures. 
But  those  I  have  given  you  are  the  fig- 
ures. That  is  what  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence worked  on.  If  you  want  to  take  the 
figure  of  an  abnormally  high  year  arbi- 
trarily somewhere  back  and  then  take 
an  arbitrarily  low  year  somewhere  else 
you  can  prove  anything.  But  those  are 
the  facts.  And  I  cannot  believe  that  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  really  feels 
that  the  figures  do  not  illustrate  that 
both  of  these  districts  need  a  judge. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  at  this  point 
I  am  not  advocating  that,  although  I 
approve  of  it,  because  all  I  am  asking  is 
that  we  go  back  to  the  original  bill,  de- 
feat the  committee  amendment  which 
assigns  a  judge  only  to  the  northern  end 
of  the  State,  and  have  this  one  judge 
that  we  are  going  to  have  in  this  bUl, 
assigned  to  and  required  to  serve  both 
districts  of  the  State.  And  the  figures 
indicate  that  that  certainly  ought  to  be 
done. 

I  am  not  interested  in  this  thing  from 
a  political  point  of  view.  I  regret  that  the 
senior  chief  judge  in  the  southern  dis- 
trict, a  member  of  my  friend's  party,  and 
my  friend  are  in  disagreement  about  a 
number  of  matters.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
my  party,  but  I  do  not  think  those  con- 
siderations are  relevant  here.  What  we 
need  is  adequate  help  to  take  care  of  the 
caseload.  The  judges  are  going  to  be 
Republicans  sometimes.  Democrats  some- 
times, and  always,  I  hope,  good  judges. 

Just  among  other  things 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana   (Mr.  Dennis). 

Mr.  DENNIS.  The  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  a  few  years  ago  did 
adopt  a  measure  which  said  that  the 
Indianapolis  division  of  the  southern 
district  should  sit  in  my  own  hometown 
at  Richmond,  Ind.  Although  this  was  an 
act  of  Congress,  the  court  has  never  im- 
plemented it  and  the  judges  wUl  not  Im- 
plement it  because  they  have  not  got  the 
manpower.  Now  we  ought  to  give  them 
enough  judges  to  go  around,  enough  to 
take  care  of  these  things  which  the  Con- 
gress has  already  enacted.  That  is  a 
small  point,  but  it  is  a  valid  one. 

So  I  say  again  to  the  members  of  this 
committee  that  it  is  a  very  little  thing 
I  am  asking,  merely  that  this  one  judge — 
and  the  Judicial  Conference  gave  us  one 
in  each  district — but  at  this  moment  I 


am  just  asking  that  this  one  judge  that 
we  are  going  to  create  in  any  event,  be 
required  to  service  both  districts  in  the 
State,  where  the  caseloads  are  practi- 
cally identical  and  where  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  that  should  not  be  done. 
My  good  friend's — and  he  is  my  good 
friend — personal  problems  ought  not  to 
prevail  over  the  needs  of  the  bench  and 
bar  within  the  State,  and  over  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  the  de- 
sires of  the  judiciary  of  the  State,  and  in 
disregard  of  the  caseload  which  is  there 
to  be  taken  care  of. 

So  when  we  come  to  the  time  when  we 
are  voting  on  this  committee  amend- 
ment which  removes  the  roving  judge  to 
serve  both  districts,  I  will  ask  you  to  vote 
"no"  on  the  committee  amendment;  and 
I  will  ask  you  to  restore  the  original  bill 
which  provides  this  judge  to  serve  both 
districts  in  my  State  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  RousH). 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  chief 
concern,  of  course,  is  that  we  be  able  to 
dispose  of  the  cases  pending  in  our  Fed- 
eral courts.  My  district  lies  In  the  north- 
em  district  of  Indiana  where  a  most 
pressing  need  exists. 

As  most  of  you  know,  I  just  recently 
returned  from  an  involuntary  sabbati- 
cal, during  that  time  I  tried  various  mat- 
ters In  the  Federal  court  for  the  northern 
district  of  Indiana.  This  experience  made 
me  very  aware  of  that  court's  needs.  Dur- 
ing that  time  and  since,  I  have  had  sev- 
eral conversations  with  one  of  the  judges 
of  that  court,  Judge  Jesse  E.  Eschbach, 
whose  home  station  is  Fort  Wayne.  He 
has  impressed  me  not  only  with  the  large 
caseload  that  Is  pending  in  that  court, 
but  also  with  the  fact  that  there  is  so 
much  time  wasted  in  travel. 

As  late  as  last  Monday  I  had  a  tele- 
phone conversation  with  Judge  Eschbach 
and  asked  him  if  he  could  by  chance 
document  this  for  me.  I  have  received 
the  following  letter  from  Judge  Esch- 
bach. 

This  letter  is  addressed  to  me  and  is  as 
follows : 

January  31,  1972. 
Hon.  J.  Edward  Roush. 

Member  of  Congress.  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Ed:  Pursuant  to  our  telephone  con- 
versation this  morning,  I  am  supplying  you 
with  some  additional  statistics.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Committee  has  all  of  the  district- 
wide  statistics,  and  these  I  am  able  to  fur- 
nish relate  to  calendar  year  1971  and  con- 
cern only  my  own  time  and  the  time  of  my 
staff. 

During  calendar  year  1971.  we  spent  318 
hours  per  person  In  travel.  This  Includes  a 
staff  of  four  plus  myself.  This  means  that  we 
traveled  well  in  excess  of  10.000  miles  and 
conducted  trials  in  Fort  Wayne,  Lafayette, 
and  Hammond.  To  illustrate"  that  we  have 
given  Hammond  as  much  time  as  humanly 
poslsble,  let  me  point  out  that  In  addition  to 
pre-trial  conferences  and  hearing  en  motions. 
I  actually  tried  one  more  case  in  Hammond 
than  I  did  In  Fort  Wayne. 

The  lost  time  In  travel  and  the  expense 
thereof  is  a  tremendous  cost  to  the  taxpayer, 
and  even  with  this  moving  around,  we  are 
completely  unable  to  reduce  the  ever-mount- 
ing backlog.  If  we  had  one  additional  Judge 
for  the  Northern  District  and  he  was  located 
In  Hammond,  this  In  itself  would  eliminate 
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«t  least  seventy-five  per  cent  of  tbe  travel 
time  and  cost. 

We    vsrlll    sincerely    appreciate    anything 
which  you  can  do  to  provide  a  judge  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Indiana. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jesse  E.  Eschbach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  read  this  letter  only 
to  point  out  what  I  believe  would  be  the 
folly  of  having  a  judge  appointed  as  a 
roving  judge.  A  roving  judge  would 
greatly  detract  from  the  ability  to  ade- 
quately deal  with  the  caseload  confront- 
ing our  northern  district  judges  if  it 
means  canceling  out  the  proposed  addi- 
tional judge  for  northern  Indiana.  We 
need  another  judge  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Indiana,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  committee  on  this 
matter  and  to  reject  the  proposal  for  a 
roving  judge  for  all  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  McClory). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sat 
on  the  subcommittee  that  considered  this 
legislation  2  years  ago  when  the  con- 
troversy arose  regarding  these  judges  for 
the  State  of  Indiana.  I  recall  distinctly 
that  the  subcommittee  gave  special  at- 
tention to  the  recommendation  of  the 
judicial  conference.  There  was  one  spe- 
cific recommendation  to  provide  one  ad- 
ditional judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Indiana  and  one  additional  judge  for 
the  southern  district  of  Indiana.  In  every 
instance,  except  with  regard  to  the  addi- 
tional judges  for  Indiana,  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee followed  the  recommendations  of 
the  Judicial  Conference. 

That  was  the  way  the  bill  came  to 
Congress.  That  was  the  way  the  bill  came 
to  the  subcommittee. 

In  eliminating  these  two  judgeships 
from  the  bill  at  the  last  session  we  de- 
parted from  the  recommendations  of  the 
Judicial  Conference.  I  might  say  that  if 
we  had  followed  those  recommendations, 
we  would  have  no  problem  Insofar  as 
travel  or  travel  expense,  because  we 
would  have  one  judge  for  northern 
Indiana  and  one  judge  for  southern 
Indiana. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis)  has  rec- 
ommended or  acquiesced  in  is  a  compro- 
mise which  would  enable  Indiana  to  se- 
cure additional  judicial  service  without 
the  additional  two  judges  that  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  recommended  and 
which,  I  am  sure,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis)  would  support  if 
that  were  in  the  bill  or  if  it  were  possible 
to  secure  passage  of  an  amendment  and 
put  that  in  the  bill  at  this  stage.  How- 
ever, I  note  that  in  addition  to  the  sta- 
tistics which  the  Judicial  Conference  has 
sent  to  us,  Indiana  Itself  is  projected  to 
Increase  in  population  by  16  percent  by 
1975.  This  wotild  seem  to  mean  addi- 
tional delays  in  the  trial  of  cases  which 
the  records  show  have  occurred  in  recent 
years  over  the  period  that  it  took  to  get 
a  trial  prior  to  that  time.  I  notice,  too, 
that  the  Indiana  State  Bar  Association — 
and  I  do  not  believe  they  have  reversed 
their  resolution  which  they  delivered  to 
the    last    Congress — recommends    that 


Indiana  should  have  additional  judge- 
ships. 

So  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  should  endeavor  to  put  aside  the  po- 
litical controversy  which  appears  to  have 
arisen  here  and  try  to  reconcile  our  views 
and  come  to  a  happy  meeting  ground 
which  can  provide  the  additional  judicial 
service.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other 
way  in  which  we  can  get  speedier  trials 
for  litigants  than  in  that  way,  and  con- 
sider the  interests  of  litigants  and  the 
lawyers  and  the  public  that  is  being 
served  by  this  legislation. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  support 
the  bill  as  it  came  to  the  committee  with- 
out the  committee  amendment  which  I 
understand  is  going  to  be  offered,  which 
would  eliminate  the  proposed  roving 
judge  and  provide  instead  for  a  single 
judgeship  in  the  northern  district  of 
Indiana.  I  concur  in  the  position  which 
has  been  presented  here  so  ably  by  my 
colleague  (Mr.  Dennis)  . 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
•  Mr.  Jacobs). 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reference 
has  been  made  to  my  personal  prob- 
lem in  Indiana.  Let  me  just  tell  you  what 
my  personal  problem  is.  My  personal 
problem  is  that  I  have  found  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  when  you  stand 
for  economy  on  some  things,  it  is  fine,  but 
when  you  stand  for  economy  on  other 
things,  it  is  not  so  good. 

When  I  supported  the  committee 
action  in  the  subcommittee  of  which  I 
was  not  a  member  in  the  other  Congress 
judgeship  in  the  southern  district  and 
northern  district  of  Indiana,  I  did  so 
because  I  am  opposed  to  unnecessary 
Federal  spending.  In  case  somebody 
wants  to  leap  up  and  ask  me  about  my 
record  on  that  subject,  I  will  be  happy 
to  tally  my  votes  on  appropriations  and 
amendments  to  appropriations  to  sub- 
stantiate what  I  have  been  stating. 

I  must  say  for  the  record  that  I  would 
be  less  than  himmn  if  I  did  not  resent  any 
implication  that  I  have  a  political  axe 
to  grind  in  my  opposition  to  what  I  con- 
sider unnecessary  Federal  spending  In 
this  case.  A  comment  was  made  that  I 
do  not  want  to  do  anything  for  the  south- 
ern district  of  Indiana.  But  I  do.  I  rep- 
resent taxpayers  in  southern  Indiana. 
One  of  these  Federal  judgeships  runs 
$2.5  million  a  copy  total  to  the  taxpayers 
over  a  10-year  period  among  the  GSA, 
the  Justice  Department,  and  the  Federal 
judiciary.  I  try  to  do  Federal  economy 
for  my  district. 

My  personal  problem  is  that  I  quite 
innocently  opposed  the  expenditure 
which  the  figures  showed  me  was  clearly 
imnecessary  for  a  new  Federal  judge  in 
the  southern  district  of  Indiana.  Now, 
was  that  a  political  decision?  I  hardly 
think  so,  because  the  Federal  judge  in 
Indianapolis  who  said  on  the  front  page 
of  the  paper  that  he  had  lost  all  faith  in 
my  integrity,  and  attacked  me  politically 
while  he  was  a  sitting  judge,  was  a 
Democrat. 

Let  me  read  to  the  Members  what 
the  Republican  circuit  court  judge  of 
Marion  Comity  said,  and  he  is  the  high- 


est State  court  judge  in  our  jurisdiction. 
This  Is  from  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  News,  Saturday,  January  22, 
1972.  It  says: 
To  the  Editor  of  the  News: 

I  see  by  the  pajjers  there  may  be  a  new 
Federal  Judge  requested  few  Indianapolis  and 
that  attorney  John  Ryan  has  been  selected 
to  All  the  place,  and  that  Congress  may  au- 
thorize It.  Of  course.  Congress  has  not  done 
so  yet. 

I  wovUd  respectfully  suggest  to  all  con- 
cerned, including  Congress,  that  we  have 
plenty  of  Federal  Judges  now,  maybe  more 
than  we  really  need.  If  they  would  stick  to 
their  Federal  cases  and  let  the  state  courts 
handle  their  legitimate  business,  we  would 
not  need  so  many  United  States  courts. 

For  Instance,  in  Augtist  1970,  the  Circuit 
Court  had  a  half-day  hearing  In  which  It 
was  determined  by  competent  evidence  the 
$20  million  pension  fund  of  the  Barber's 
Union  was  being  victimized  by  the  president 
of  the  union,  and  the  court  appointed  a  re- 
ceiver, to  wit,  the  Merchants  National  Bank, 
which  would  serve  without  bond. 

The  president  of  the  union,  Mr.  DePaola, 
by  his  attorney  one  Mr.  Carmen  from  Chi- 
cago, went  over  the  same  day  to  Federal 
judge  WUllam  Steckler  and  had  the  case 
transferred  to  the  United  States  District 
Court.  Judge  Steckler  took  Jurisdiction  and 
after  seven  months  and  10  days  of  hearings, 
he  finally  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion 
that  this  Circuit  Court  had  made  and  ap- 
pointed a  receiver.  Not  being  a  bank  and 
trust  company  .  .  .  had  to  spend  $100,000 
of  the  union's  assets  to  provide  a  bond.  The 
case  took  up  a  lot  of  Judge  Steckler's  time, 
many  hours  which  could  have  been  devoted 
to  trying  other  cases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  include 
the  letter  to  which  I  referred: 

Opposes  New  Federal  Court 
To  the  Editor  of  the  News: 

I  see  by  the  papers  there  may  be  a  new 
Federal  Judge  requested  for  Indianapolis  and 
that  attorney  John  R>-an  has  been  selected 
to  fill  the  place,  and  that  Congress  may  au- 
thorize it.  Of  course.  Congress  has  not  done 
so  yet. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  all  con- 
cerned, including  Congress,  that  we  have 
plenty  of  Federal  judges  now.  maybe  more 
tii&n  we  really  need.  If  they  would  stick  to 
their  Federal  cases  and  let  the  state  courts 
handle  their  legitimate  btislness,  we  would 
not  need  so  many  United  States  courts. 

For  Instance,  in  August  1970.  the  Circuit 
Court  had  a  half-day  hearing  in  which  it 
was  determined  by  competent  evidence  the 
$20  million  jjension  fund  of  the  Barber's 
Union  was  being  victimized  by  the  president 
of  the  union,  and  the  com*  appointed  a  re- 
ceiver, to  wit.  the  Merchants  National  Bank, 
which  would  serve  without  bond. 

The  president  of  the  union.  Mr  DePaola, 
by  his  attorney  one  Mr.  Carmen  from  Chi- 
cago, went  over  the  same  day  to  Federal 
judge  William  Steckler  and  had  the  case 
transferred  to  the  United  States  District 
Court.  Judge  Steckler  took  Jurisdiction  and 
after  seven  months  and  10  days  of  hearings, 
he  flxially  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  that 
this  Circuit  Court  had  made  and  appointed 
a  receiver,  this  time  the  Hon.  Homer  Cape- 
hart.  Not  being  a  bank  and  trust  company, 
Cai>ehart  had  to  spend  $10,000  of  the  union's 
assets  to  provide  a  bond.  The  case  took  up  a 
lot  of  Judge  Steckler's  time,  many  hours 
which  could  have  been  devoted  to  trying 
other  cases. 

Likewise,  Judge  S.  Hugh  Dlllln  has  spent 
at  least  a  thousand  hours  of  Judicial  time 
fooling  around  with  the  IndianapK>lis  school 
Integration  case,  finally  deciding  in  his  infi- 
nite wisdom  that  our  schools  have  been  seg- 
regated by  law,  "de  jure,"  which  was  the  only 
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handle  by  which  his  court  could  take  hold  of 
the  case,  as  Congress  In  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Law  has  forbidden  any  Federal  Court  to  draw 
school  lines  so  as  to  correct  racial  Inibalancc. 

On  top  of  which.  Judge  DUIln  m  his  own 
motion  reached  out  and  took  In  about  nine 
townships  In  this  county,  seven  other  school 
corporations  outside  the  city  of  Indianapolis, 
and  four  or  five  surrounding  corporations,  all 
working  under  Indiana  law  by  and  through 
people  elect«d  by  voters,  and  ordered  them 
into  the  lawsuit — on  what  theory  I  do  not 
know.  I  guess  they  were  guilty  of  racial  seg- 
regation by  Just  being  there  and  not  doing 
anything  about  sending  for  people  of  other 
races  to  come  out  and  go  to  schools  In  their 
district.  Likewise,  he  ordered  the  Indiana 
Legislature  Into  the  lawsuit,  although  It  had 
In  1949  abolished  all  manner  of  racial  dis- 
crimination In  the  state.  Including  schools. 

Then  there  was  the  famous  case  of  the 
long-hair  from  North  Central  High  School 
whom  the  authorities  told  to  shear  his  locks 
and  look  like  a  human  being  again,  and  the 
meddlesome  Civil  Liberties  Union,  at  Its  own 
e.xpeiise.  took  up  the  time  of  our  local  Federal 
court  and  the  7th  District  Court  of  Appeals 
to  prove  to  the  local  school  authorities  they 
had  no  business  trying  to  maintain  discipline 
in  schools.  As  the  result  of  this  hair  decision. 
North  Central  Is  now  a  shambles  as  far  as 
discipline  and  looks  are  concerned,  according 
to  my  best  information  from  parents,  with 
students  going  dirty  and  unkept,  and  wal- 
lowing around  halls  kissing  and  hugging. 

I  am  going  to  invite  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  to  come  out  here  and  hold  an  in- 
vestigation as  to  the  needs  of  another  Fed- 
eral Court  and  ask  to  be  Invited  as  a  witness 
to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  courts  here  are 
taking  over  a  lot  of  the  state  coxirts'  business, 
and  furthermore,  are  accepting  cases  which 
.under  the  Federal  Constitution  they  have  no 
right  to  bother  with. 

I  am  sure  Congressmen  William  Bray  and 
Andy  Jacobs,  both  representatives  from  this 
city,  will  agree  with  me  as  they  have  already 
expressed  their  sentiments  along  similar 
lines. 

If  the  Federal  courts  will  get  off  our  backs, 
we  will  get  along  a  lot  better  around  this 
county  and  state. 

John  L.  Niblack, 
Judge,  Marion  Circuit  Court. 

Indianapolis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
simply  reiterate  the  southern  district  of 
Indiana  2  years  ago.  when  this  body  de- 
nied an  additional  judge,  stood  17th  in 
the  Nation  in  the  caseloads.  In  1971,  it 
stood  35th  in  the  Nation. 

The  only  thing  political  about  my  posi- 
tion in  this  situation  is  that  I  have  been 
politically  attacked  for  doing  what  I  try 
to  do  always — vote  against  imnecessary 
Federal  spending. 

My  dad  told  me  a  long  time  ago  that 
it  is  not  according  to  whose  ox  is  being 
gored,  it  is  according  to  whose  hogs  are 
being  slopped. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  fMr.  Burke). 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port this  bill  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  to  provide  additional  judgeships  in 
these  districts  which  are  so  clearly  over- 
loaded with  criminal  and  civil  cases. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  considers  this  an  emergency  situa- 


tion calling  for  immediate  action  by  Con- 
gress. I  agree.  Strengthening  our  system 
of  justice  in  this  way  is  of  pressing  im- 
portance. 

Later  this  year  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  will  meet  for  its 
quadrennial  review  of  the  needs  of  the 
Federal  district  courts.  At  that  time  I 
am  sure  the  Conference  will  become 
aware  of  an  equally  pressing  need  for  one 
additional  judgeship  to  be  added  to  the 
four  authorized  judgesliips  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Minnesota.  I  hope  that  a  year 
from  now — if  not  before — Congress  will 
act  to  relieve  the  severe  overloading  in 
the  Federal  courts  of  Minnesota. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  be  interested  in  a  brief  comparison 
between  the  overloading  now  plaguing 
the  Federal  courts  of  Minnesota  with  the 
figures  in  the  committee  Report  92-677 
accompanying  H.R.  11394,  the  bill  now 
on  the  floor.  Minnesota  has  a  heavier 
caseload  per  judgeship  than  three  of  the 
five  districts  we  vote  on  today. 

Here  is  a  list  of  each  of  the  districts 
in  this  bill  and  the  district  of  Minnesota, 
comparing  "weighted  caseload  per 
judgeship"  and  national  ranking  of  the 
severity  of  overloading: 


District 


Weighted 

caseload 
per  judge- 
ship. 1971       Rank, 1971 


Louisiana,  eastern. 
Florida,  southern.. 
Indiana,  northern.. 
Missouri,  western.. 
Texas,  northern... 
Minnesota 


372 

17 

382 

13 

336 

32 

398 

10 

376 

15 

381 

14 

Note:  The  Minnesota  figures  are  from  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  located  in  the  Supreme  Court  Building. 

Thus  It  Is  clear.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Minnesota  presents  precisely  the  same 
overloading  problem  as  the  States  and 
districts  we  are  voting  on  today.  Early 
action  to  relieve  the  situation  in  Min- 
nesota is  necessary. 

Let  me  present  a  more  detailed  com- 
parison of  statistics  for  the  Western 
District  of  Missouri — which  Is  the  only 
district  we  are  considering  today  that 
now  has  the  same  number  of  judgeships 
as  the  Minnesota  district;  namely  four. 
Minnesota  and  Missouri  are  seen  to  have 
the  same  problem  of  heavy  overloading 
of  the  Federal  courts: 

District  population — 1970 

Missouri,   western   2,135,315 

Minnesota    3,805.069 

Total  civil  cases  pending — 1971 

Missouri,   western   672 

Minnesota    865 

Total  criminal  cases  pending — 1971 

Missouri,  western 211 

Minnesota    262 

Time   interval   from   issue   to   trial  of   civil 
cases — 1971 

Missouri,  western,  59  trials,  9  months. 

Minnesota,  116  trials,  7  months. 

Age  of  civil  cases — 1971 
Missouri,  western 

Over  3  years 3 

2  to  3  years 22 

1  to  2  years m 

Minnesota 

Over  3  years 24 

2  to  3  years 32 

1   to  2   years 133 


Action  is  needed.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  re- 
duce the  backlog  of  cases  clogging  the 
Federal  courts  In  Minnesota.  An  addi- 
tional judgeship  must  be  authorized 
soon. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  support  H.R.  11394  which.  If  passed' 
will  authorize  an  additional  Federal 
judge,  not  only  for  the  Southern  District 
of  Florida,  but  also  elsewhere.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  the  legislation,  having  in- 
troduced H.R.  10760  last  year.  Earlier  in 
the  90th  Congress,  I  Introduced  a  siml- 
lar  bill  asking  for  additional  judges  for 
the  southern  district  of  Florida. 

I  would  like  now  to  commend  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  for  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  House  fioor  for  a  vote 
In  our  system  of  checks  and  balances 
where  the  powers  are  divided  among 
the  three  branches  of  the  Government 
the  legislative  and  the  executive  and  the 
judicial,  we,  as  legislators,  have  a  due 
responsibility  to  enact  laws  and  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  courts  to  enforce  these 
laws. 

Since  my  time  is  limited,  I  shall  speak 
today  mainly  on  the  need  for  the  addi- 
tional Federal  judge  to  serve  in  the 
southern  district  of  Florida,  but  I  do,  as 
a  lawyer,  recognize  the  need  for  addi- 
tional Federal  judges  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  country  called  for  in  the  bill  sent 
to  the  House  floor  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  omnibus 
bill  which  was  passed  by  the  91st  Con- 
gress and  which  is  now  law.  58  addi- 
tional, permanent  Federal  judgeships 
were  created  across  the  country.  At  that 
time  two  additional  Federal  judges  were 
given  to  the  State  of  Florida,  even 
though  the  bill  at  that  time  had  request- 
ed three. 

Actually,  the  State  of  Florida,  and  the 
area  which  I  represent  and  wherein  the 
southern  district  of  Florida  is  located, 
is  probably  the  fastest  growing  area  in 
the  United  States. 

When  the  bill  was  passed  last  year,  the 
omnibus  bill,  the  principal  arguments 
made  then  in  support  of  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional judges  were  the  heavy  popula- 
tion growth  in  many  of  the  areas  in  the 
country  plus  the  backlog  of  court  cases 
existing  in  some  areas  of  our  country. 

South  Florida  is  one  such  area.  Twelve 
of  the  most  rapidly  growing  counties  In 
the  country  comprise  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Florida.  These  Include  Broward 
and  Dade  Coimties.  parts  of  which  I  rep- 
resent, as  well  as  Collier,  Glades,  Hendry. 
Highlands.  Indian  River.  Martin.  Mon- 
roe. Palm  Beach,  Okeechobee,  and  St. 
Lucie  Coimties. 

According  to  the  1970  census,  these 
coimties  have  a  total  combined  popula- 
tion just  under  2.5  million  people,  which 
Is  an  increase  of  48.6  percent  above  the 
1960  figure  as  shown  by  the  census,  or 
an  increase  of  1,680,000  people. 

The  population  figures.  If  taken  today, 
would  be  even  greater. 

This  rapid  growth  in  population  has 
more  than  absorbed,  then,  the  two  addi- 
tional judges  authorized  by  the  1970  act. 
Hence  there  is  still  a  very  serious  need 
for  additional  Judges  to  be  appointed  to 
hear  cases  in  the  southern  district  of 
Florida. 

In  fact,  the  Judicial  Council,  follow- 
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ing  their  conference  held  In  Washlng- 
t<Mi,  D.C..  in  October  of  1970  referred  to 
the  need  for  additional  judges  in  each 
of  the  districts  named  in  the  bill  being 
considered  today  and  reasoned  that  this 
constituted  an  emergency  situation,  and 
they  therefore  voted  to  recommend  au- 
thorization of  these  judges  and  the  crea- 
tion thereof  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  study  of  the  statistics  contained  In 
the  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  will  bear  out  the  need  for 
these  judges. 

Furthermore.  I  believe  all  of  us  know 
that  the  caseload,  because  of  increased 
Federal  legislation,  requires  additional 
judges  to  hear  these  cases. 

We  all  know  that  the  sixth  amendment 
to  our  Constitution  guarantees  the  ac- 
cused in  all  criminal  cases  shall  enjoy 
the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial, 
but  many  of  those  accused  of  crimes  have 
good  reason  today  to  deny  this  state- 
ment. An  accused  person  should  have 
a  speedy  trial  to  determine  guilt  or  inno- 
cence. Unless  we  increase  the  speed  with 
which  defendants  can  get  trials,  dissatis- 
faction with  the  present  system  will  con- 
tinue to  be  voiced. 

Basically,  our  system  of  law  is  sound, 
but  it  cannot  function  if  we  as  a  Congress 
undermine  it  and  fail  to  give  pi"oper  ju- 
dicial representation  in  areas  where  it  is 
needed.  If  we  fail  we  will  drive  the  courts 
and  our  judicial  system  to  the  point  of 
chaos. 

The  accused  should  have  a  speedy  trial 
to  determine  guilt  or  Innocence  and  un- 
less we  increase  the  speed  with  which  de- 
fendants can  get  to  trial,  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  system  will  continue  to 
be  voiced.  Basically  our  system  of  law  is 
sound,  but  it  cannot  function  if  it  is 
undermanned  to  the  point  of  chaos. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  judges  of 
our  Federal  courts  on  the  job  they  are 
doing,  in  view  of  the  vast  amount  of 
cases  thrust  upon  them  in  present  under- 
manned courts.  As  a  lawyer  from  Florida, 
I  know  the  problems  that  the  judges  of 
the  southern  district  of  Florida  have 
had.  I  am  sure  those  in  the  other  dis- 
tricts continually  face  the  same  problems. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you,  my  col- 
leagues, will  give  consideration,  not  only 
to  my  request  for  an  additional  judge- 
ship in  the  southern  district  of  Florida, 
but  to  all  the  facets  of  H.R.  11394,  in 
toto.  I  support  my  fellow  cosponsors  in 
their  requests,  under  provisions  of  this 
bill,  for  a  new  Federal  judicial  district  in 
Louisiana,  and  additional  judgeships  in 
the  northern  district  of  Indiana,  the 
western  district  of  Missouri,  and  the 
northern  district  of  Texas. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Kastenmeier)  . 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  take  this  time  to  inform  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  that  at  the  appropriate 
time,  when  the  bill  is  open  to  amendment, 
I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  Include 
an  additional  judge  for  the  western 
district  of  Wisconsin,  a  judgeship  which 
is  most  urgently  needed.  Rather  than 
make  the  argument  and  discuss  the  need 
at  this  time,  however,  and  again  repeat 
the  same  arguments  during  debate,  I 
shall  defer  discussion  of  that  until  the 
appropriate  time. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
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yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Hall). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
some  temerity  that,  not  being  a  lawyer, 
I  arise  and  express  appreciation  for  the 
time  yielded  In  this  matter  pertaining  to 
the  Federal  judiciary. 

I  would  presume  that  it  is  easily  un- 
derstandable why  I  was  not  aware  imtil 
this  bill  was  available  to  Members,  that 
the  western  district  of  Missouri,  in 
which  I  live,  was  included  in  the  addi- 
tional Federal  judgeships  at  this  time 
and  under  this  proposal.  That  presump- 
tion would  be  predicated  upon  my  oppo- 
sition in  the  past  and  I  presume  some  of 
the  sparks  that  I  barefootedly  knock  out 
of  not  only  the  limestone  of  the  Capitol, 
but  the  fiint  of  the  Ozark  hills,  from  time 
to  time. 

I  would  confess  that  I  am  still  in  a 
quandary  as  to  whether  or  not  we're  ad- 
dressing the  total  problem,  and  If  we 
would  correct  the  balance  of  the  highest 
tribunal  and  give  it  time  to  work  and 
maybe  have  some  more  erstwhile  system 
of  appointment,  tenure,  and  termination 
of  all  of  the  highest  Federal  judges;  and 
if  indeed  the  legislative  branch  main- 
tained as  exact  a  control  over  legislative 
matters  as  we  are  required  to  do  by  the 
Constitution  rather  than  let  them  legis- 
late by  fiat  and  decree,  we  would  indeed 
no  longer  need  to  add  continually  to  per- 
sonnel and  moneys  for  the  judicial 
branch. 

I  am  not  aware  of  all  of  the  problems 
and  I  have  not  heard  a  word  from  my 
bar  associations,  but  I  have  studied  this 
Committee's  report  in  detail,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  report.  I  think  It  is  a  good 
one.  I  think  with  the  least  knowledge  of 
the  so-called  Warren  court  decisions,  it 
is  not  hard  to  determine  why  almost 
three -fourths  of  the  increase  in  the 
caseload  has  been  prisoner  petitions  in 
recent  years.  I  say  this  as  a  gentleman 
who  often  visits  the  Federal  Hospital  for 
Defective  Delinquents  located  in  my 
hometown  for  the  entire  Federal  prison 
system.  I  say  it  also  as  the  only  member 
of  my  party  elected  to  national  office  in 
the  State  of  Missouri. 

There  are  many  gives  and  takes  in 
this  area,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  the 
cure  for  the  problem,  but  I  do  know  this, 
Mr.  Chairman:  Having  opposed  the  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  judgeships  before, 
that  we  have  now  had  time  to  study  the 
problem  and.  as  nearly  as  I  can  tell  from 
this  report  and  from  conversations  with 
members  on  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  the  Judicial  Council,  a  study 
has  been  made  that  Missouri  in  its  west- 
em  district  still  has  a  weighted  caseload 
of  398,  greater  than  any  of  the  others  un- 
der consideration  at  this  time.  I  find  that 
there  is  the  problem  of  the  Federal  Hos- 
pital for  Defective  Delinquents  of  the 
U.S.  prison  system  at  Springfield,  which 
brings  on  additional  workload  and  that 
there  is  also  the  problem  of  circuit  rid- 
ing. Indeed,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
western  district — a  classmate  of  mine — 
is  a  roving  judge  and  tries  cases  in  the 
eastern  district  of  Missouri,  as  well.  I 
also  find  the  U.S.  attorney  app>ointed  in 
the  western  district — with  my  consent  to 
say  the  least — has  advised  me  that  addi- 
tional judges  are  truly  needed  in  order 
to  get  the  caseload  down,  and  to  no  long- 
er delay  the  application  of  justice,  and  to 


properly  expedite  justice  so  that  we  will 
not  have  too  many  people  out  on  bail 
with  felonious  intent,  to  say  naught  of 
balancing  the  courts  ideology  in  part. 

I  further  find  that  with  these  studies, 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  U.S. 
marshal  who  "rides  herd"  on  this  as  to 
actual  need;  and  also  because  of  the 
problems  of  land  condemnation  under 
the  Federal  right  of  eminent  domain 
alone — for  which  I  have  submitted  addi- 
tional suggested  legislation — since  with- 
in a  radius  of  75  miles  of  my  hometown 
in  the  western  district  of  Missouri  there 
are  17  Federal  or  private  impoundments 
all  of  which  are  involved  in  land  acquisi- 
tion or  disposition. 

And  inasmuch  as  all  these  increase 
the  Federal  problems  of  our  country  and 
the  judiciary,  I  believe  that,  perhaps, 
now  the  time  has  come  when  after  care- 
ful analysis,  after  due  time  has  lapsed, 
to  make  a  judicious  decision  on  the  rec- 
ommendation that  we  need  this  addi- 
tional judge.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  spite  of  my  previous  questions  about 
this,  I  shall  vote  today  in  favor  of  this 
bUl. 

'l  thank  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary for  bringing  it  forward  so  this  body 
may  exert  its  will. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Randall>  . 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  I  fear  the 
comments  that  I  make  at  this  point  may 
seem  anticlimactic.  The  reason  is  that 
our  good  colleague  from  southwest  Mis- 
souri, Dr.  Hall,  has  just  completed  the 
most  eloquent  statement  in  favor  of  this 
bill  so  far  as  the  new  Missouri  judgeship 
is  concerned. 

Our  good  friend,  who  represents  the 
Seventh  Missouri  District,  quite  frankly 
recalled  that  he  had  been  against  an  ad- 
ditional judgeship  in  the  past  but  that 
present  caseloads  now  justify  the  addi- 
tional judge. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  all  been 
up  the  hill  and  down  the  hill  more  than 
once  during  the  last  two  or  three  Con- 
gresses on  this  point.  We  have  just  lis- 
tened to  the  need  for  the  judgeship  in 
Florida.  We  have  heard  the  discussion  of 
the  situation  in  Indiana  and  also  in 
Texas. 

Returning  to  the  judgeship  for  Mis- 
souri, the  true  facts  are  that  the  case- 
load in  the  western  district  has  shown 
a  surprising  increase  in  the  number  of 
criminal  cases — or  prisoner  petitions  as 
they  are  called. 

One  of  these  days,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Supreme  Court  across  the  street  over 
there  is  going  to  get  around  to  handing 
down  a  decision  to  the  point  that  the 
Constitution  means  exactly  what  it  says, 
meaning  a  speedy  trial  is  guaranteed  to 
every(Xie.  They  are  going  to  issue  an 
order  to  dismiss  all  of  those  cases  that 
have  been  denied  trial  witliin  a  reason- 
able time  after  the  commission  of  a 
crime. 

Our  good  colleague  from  southwest 
Missouri  mentioned  a  moment  ago  a  dis- 
cussion with  the  U.S.  district  attorney 
for  the  western  district  of  Missouri.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  those  on  bail  for 
a  long  period  of  time  sometimes  commit 
another  ofifense  while  on  bail.  This  is  an 
additional  reason  why  another  judge  is 
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needed  in  this  area — to  assure  a  speedy 
trial  of  criminal  cases. 

Well,  with  all  those  things  considered, 
the  statistics  on  page  20  of  the  committee 
report  leave  no  doubt  about  the  need  for 
another  judge  in  the  western  district  of 
Missouri. 

For  the  2  years  1969-71.  criminal  cases 
were  up  36  percent.  In  terms  of  total 
numbers  there  was  an  increase  of  360  in 
1  year  from  1969  to  1970. 

My  support  of  H.R.  11.394  is  not  with- 
out adequate  foundation.  The  Judicial 
Conference  ranked  western  Missouri  as 
one  of  the  first  to  be  considered  for  an 
additional  judge  based  on  the  weighted 
caseload  system. 

Missouri  has  waited  patiently  through 
three  different  Congresses  for  this  legis- 
lation. Today  there  is  complete  unanim- 
ity on  the  part  of  every  member  of  the 
delegation  from  our  State,  on  both  sides 
of  the  political  aisle,  imlike  the  situation 
may  I  add  in  other  States  included  in 
this  bill  today. 

I  am  proud  to  have  introduced  a  bill 
for  relief  from  the  casework  overload  in 
two  or  three  of  the  last  few  years.  Today 
we  have  a  good,  valid,  and  most  substan- 
tial reason  for  the  passage  of  H.R.  11394. 
Let  us  do  the  job  now  without  any  fur- 
ther delay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    Missouri    (Mr.    Hun- 

G.ATE  )  . 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  judge  died.  He  went 
to  St.  Peter's  gate  and  was  admitted.  St. 
Peter  called  him  in  and  said: 

Well.  Court  opens  at  9  a.m.  goes  to  12:00 
with  one  ten  minute  recess,  then  you  get  an 
hour  for  lunch  and  then  run  from  1:00  to 
5:00  with  another  ten  minute  recess.  We  sit 
five  full  days  a  week  and  until  noon  on  Sat- 
urdays. You  will  get  a  two  weeks  vacation  In 
summer. 

Well,  after  a  month  of  this,  this  judge 
asked  to  be  redistricted.  They  control 
that  you  know.  He  was  then  allowed  to 
visit  hell.  He  found  court  opening  at 
10:30  a.m.  nmning  until  noon,  then  2 
hours  for  lunch,  from  2  until  4:30  with 
a  half  hoxu-  recess  in  the  afternoon.  They 
did  not  sit  at  all  on  Saturday  and  had  3 
months  vacation  each  summer.  This 
judge  was  irate.  He  said:  "Well,  I  don't 
think  this  makes  sense,  that  in  heaven. 
Judges  work  all  the  time.  Here  in  Hell, 
they  hardly  work  at  all.  Why  is  that? 

The  devil  replied:  "Ah  yes,  but  we  get 
lots  more  Judges  down  here." 

Judges  face  a  difficult  task. 

If  they  are  too  conservative,  tis  the 
poet  says: 

They  baffle  endeavor  and  halt  reform 
In  the  sacred  name  of  the  Law 
And  over  the  droning  voice  of  Hem, 
Comes  the  quavering  voice  of  Haw. 

If  they  are  too  liberal,  they  are  like 
the  boy  in  Brooks  Hays'  story.  There  was 
an  earthqujike  in  California.  A  father 
and  his  son  were  at  home  together  en- 
during it.  The  walls  were  shaking  and 
cracking,  and  chimes  were  ringing.  The 


boy's  father  said,  "Son,  do  you  want  to 
pray  for  God  to  help  us?" 

"No,"  said  the  boy.  "I  want  him  to  cut 
It  out." 

The  Federal  courts  have  ordered  re- 
dlstricting  six  times  in  seven  elections  in 
Missouri.  In  private  life,  this  might  con- 
stitute harassment.  We  have  decrees  on 
school  busing,  school  taxes,  school  dis- 
trict lines — nearly  everything  except  an- 
nouncing the  school  lunch  menu  for  next 
week.  Many  In  Congress,  and  out,  if  they 
could,  would  "cut  It  out." 

But  as  the  Irish  priest  remarked: 

The  Courts  face  a  difficult  job.  They  must 
walk  the  narrow  line  between  right  and 
wrong. 

Recall  the  admonition  that  life  is  for 
all  of  us  a  matter  of  trial  and  error.  As 
Bill  Macauley,  a  great  Milwaukee  dis- 
trict attorney  once  said : 

We  understand  trial  and  error,  but  let's 
have  more  trial  and  less  error. 

I  support  this  bill  to  create  four  dis- 
trict judges.  One  judge  each  in  the  West- 
em  District  of  Missouri,  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  Southern  District  of  Flor- 
ida, and  one  for  Indiana. 

The  U.S.  Judicial  Conference  recom- 
mends each  of  these.  In  fact,  they  rec- 
ommend eight  and  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence reduced  the  number  to  four — each 
of  which  four  I  believe  are  fully  justified 
for  these  reasons: 

Increase  in  population. 

Increase  in  crime. 

Increase  in  prisoner  petitions. 

Increase  In  caseloads  all  require  more 
time  for  disposing  of  litigation  and 
means  we  need  additional  judges  to  carry 
out  the  work. 

I  first  principally  address  myself  to 
the  Western  District  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. This  district  ranks  first  among  the 
four  mentioned  in  the  need  for  additional 
judicial  personnel  according  to  the 
weighted  caseload  system  used  by  the 
Judicial  Conference.  In  particular,  be- 
cause of  the  rate  of  crime  nationally, 
there  has  been  an  increase  In  bank  rob- 
beries and  narcotics  cases  to  be  handled 
in  this  court  and  a  doubling  in  1970  of 
the  number  of  habeas  corpus  and  pris- 
oner petitions  the  judges  are  required  to 
consider.  The  population  growth  in  the 
western  district  of  Missouri  has  been 
slightly  faster  than  that  of  the  entire 
State  and  the  district's  population  is  now 
2,135.315. 

As  an  example  of  the  volume  of  work 
increasing  in  the  western  district  of  Mis- 
souri, I  might  cite  the  following  figures: 
There  has  been  an  increase  In  motions 
to  vacate  sentence  from  20  in  1969  to  42 
in  1970;  and  habeaus  corpus  petitions  in 
1969.  were  196  and  in  1970.  there  were 
313:  and  prisoner  petitions  in  1969,  were 
102.  while  in  1970.  there  were  304. 

I  am  joined  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion concerning  the  western  district  of 
Missouri  by  my  colleagues  from  that 
area,  Mr.  Bolling,  Dr.  Hall,  Mr.  Hull, 
Mr.  Randall,  and  Mr.  Ichord.  The  judges 
of  the  western  district  primarily  serve 
their  congressional  districts.  I  believe  the 
entire  Missouri  delegation  supports  this 
bill. 

The  growth  in  the  volume  of  work  in 
that  area  has  increased  so  that  recently 
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It  was  announced  in  September  1971 
that  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals' 
in  which  the  western  district  lies,  has 
established  a  third  panel  to  hear  more 
thsin  800  cases  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  compared  to  717  considered  during 
the  preceding  year  ending  June  30.  T^) 
give  an  example  of  the  growth  of  the 
court's  caseload,  in  1958  only  215  cases 
were  being  heard  annually,  whereas  now 
the  figures  are  regularly  running  around 
700. 

I  would  urge  support  of  this  legislation 
for  all  of  the  four  judges  contained  in  the 
bill  and  particularly  that  In  the  western 
district  of  Missouri  with  which  I  am 
more  closely  acquainted.  I  stress  the  bi- 
partisan, and  perhaps,  the  nonpartisan 
nature  of  this  legislation  by  pointing  out 
that  many  of  these  judges,  and  the  one 
for  the  western  district  of  Missouri,  were 
in  legislation  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the 
last  Congress.  In  that  Congress,  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  eliminated 
those  judges  from  the  bill,  because  the 
need  at  that  ixtlnt  had  not  been  satlsfac- 
torially  established.  At  that  time,  in  the 
last  Coaigress.  the  Judicial  Conference 
had  not  recommended  an  additional 
judge  for  the  western  district  of  Mis- 
souri. The  figures  on  the  current  and 
most  recently  completed  fiscal  year  of 
the  courts  were  not  available  at  the  time 
that  conference  acted.  When  the  confer- 
ence did  not  recommend  such  a  judge,  I 
opposed  such  a  judge.  The  conference 
now  recommends  such  a  Judge  and  I 
think  they  have  made  a  case  for  the  need 
for  additional  judicial  personnel. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  southern  Florida  in 
the  past  decade  has  placed  an  intolerable 
burden  on  the  Federal  district  court  in 
the  southern  district  of  Florida.  H.R. 
11394.  which  we  consider  today,  will  by 
creating  an  additional  judgeship  sub- 
stantially alleviate  this  burden. 

The  district  ranked  13th  in  1971  on 
the  weighted  caseload  comparison  of  all 
U.S.  districts.  The  median  interval  from 
"issue  to  trial"  for  the  district  has  been 
below  the  national  average  for  8  of  the 
last  10  years.  Civil  filings  last  year  rose 
17  percent  and  exceeded  the  combined 
increases  of  the  previous  3  years.  The 
criminal  caseload  rose  50  percent  in  the 
last  year. 

Most  alarming  however,  is  the  fact  that 
in  1971  there  were  47  civil  cases  which 
had  been  pending  3  years  or  more. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
their  approval  to  this  needed  legislation 
which  will  result  in  providing  speedier 
justice  to  the  citizens  of  the  southern 
district  of  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11394,  the  bill  now  imder 
consideration  to  create  a  new  judicial 
district  and  to  provide  additional  district 
judgeships.  In  reporting  this  proposal, 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  Its  able 
chairman  (Mr.  Celler)  have  again  dem- 
onstrated their  dedication  to  the  efficient 
administration  of  our  judicial  system. 

The  pending  proposal  authorizes  an 
additional  Judgeship  for  the  southern 
district  of  Florida,  raising  the  number  of 
judgeships  in  that  district  to  eight.  This 
position  was  originally  recommended  to 
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the  Congress  by  the  Judicial  Conference 
in  September  of  1968  as  part  of  the  Cbn- 
ference's  quadrennial  survey  of  the  needs 
of  the  district  courts.  The  Conference 
recommended  at  that  time  an  increase  of 
three  judgeships  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict, and  the  House  committee,  in  an 
attempt  to  provide  those  most  urgently 
required,  approved  two  new  positions  in 
legislation  enacted  in  1970. 

At  its  October  1970  meeting,  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  reiterated  its  earlier 
recommendation,  noting  that  the  need 
constituted  an  emergency  situation,  and 
recommending  favorable  action  by  the 
Congress  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Evidence  clearly  points  to  the  need  for 
the  additional  judgeship.  Florida's  south- 
em  district  ranked  13th  in  weighted 
caseload  in  both  1969  and  1971.  Last  year 
the  weighted  caseload  was  382.  as  com- 
pared with  a  national  figure  of  307.  The 
number  of  civil  filings  rose  about  17  per- 
cent last  year,  and  the  criminal  caseload 
increased  nearly  50  percent,  from  536 
cases  in  1970  to  780  cases  in  fiscal  1971. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  and  Increasing 
caseload,  however,  the  judges  of  Flor- 
ida's southern  district  have  done  an  ad- 
mirable job  of  insuring  prompt  consid- 
eration and  disposition  of  cases  brought 
before  it.  The  median  time  interval  from 
filing  to  disposition  in  civil  cases  ui  1970 
was  7  months  for  the  southern  district, 
compared  with  the  national  figure  of  10 
months.  We  cannot,  however,  rest  with 
this  good  record ;  especially  with  the  pre- 
dicted additional  increase  in  caseload. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  ap- 
proval of  H.R.  11394. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 


Alexander 

Ashley 
Baring 

Bell 

Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Brademas 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Chlsholm 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clay 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Connan 
Davis.  Ga. 

Dil^ETS 

Downing 
Dwyer 


[Roll  No.   19 1 

Edwards.  La. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fish 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Galiflanakis 

Gude 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hubert 

Heinz 

Holineld 

Horion 

Karth 

Keith 

Lennon 

McCormack 

Mills,  Ark. 


Mitchell 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

O'Konskl 

Passman 

Patman 

Pepper 

Pike 

Pry  or.  Ark. 

Rees 

Reid 

Riegle 

Scheuer 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Wolff 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Boggs)  having 
assumed  the  Chair,  Mr.  Pucinski,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee,  having  had  imder 
consideration  the  bill  H.R.  11394.  and 
finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had 
directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when  378 
Members  responded  to  their  names,  a 
quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  all  time  had  expired  and  the 
Clerk  was  about  to  commence  reading 
the  bill. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ajnerica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
98  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  98.  Louisiana 

"Louisiana  Is  divided  Into  three  judicial 
districts  to  be  known  as  the  Eastern,  Middle, 
and  Western  Districts  of  Louisiana. 

"Eastern  District 

"(a)  The  Eastern  District  comprises  the 
parishes  of  Assumption,  Jefferson.  Lafourche, 
Orleans,  Plaquemines,  Saint  Bernard,  Saint 
Charles,  Saint  James,  Saint  John  the  Baptist, 
Saint  Tanamany,  Tangipahoa,  Terrebonne, 
and  Washington. 

"Court  for  the  Eastern  District  shall  be 
held  at  New  Orleans. 

"Middle  District 

"(b)  The  Middle  District  comprises  the 
parishes  of  Ascension,  East  Baton  Rouge,  East 
Feliciana,  Iberville,  Livingston,  Polnte  Cou- 
pee, Saint  Helena,  West  Baton  Rouge,  and 
West  Feliciana. 

"Court  for  the  Middle  District  shall  be  held 
at  Baton  Rouge. 

"Western  District 

"(c)  The  Western  District  comprises  six 
divisions. 

"(1 )  The  Opelousas  Division  comprises  the 
parishes  of  Evangeline  and  Saint  Landry. 

"Court  for  the  Opelousas  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Opelousas. 

"(2)  The  Alexandria  Division  comprises  the 
parishes  of  Avoyelles,  Catahoula,  Grant,  La 
Salle,  Rapides,  and  Winn. 

"Court  for  the  Alexandria  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Alexandria. 

"(3)  The  Shreveport  Division  comprises 
the  parishes  of  Bienville,  Bossier,  Caddo,  Clai- 
borne, De  Soto,  Natchitoches,  Red  River, 
Sabine,  and  Webster. 

"Court  for  the  Shreveport  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Shreveport. 

"(4)  The  Monroe  Division  comprises  the 
parishes  of  Caldwell,  Concordia,  East  Carroll, 
Franklin,  Jackson,  Lincoln,  Madison,  More- 
house, Ouachita,  Richland,  Tensas,  Union, 
and  West  Carroll. 

"Court  for  the  Monroe  District  shall  be 
held  at  Monroe. 

"(5)  The  Lake  Charles  Division  comprises 
the  parishes  of  Allen.  Beauregard,  Calcasieu, 
Cameron,  Jeflferson  Davis,  and  Vernon. 

"Court  for  the  Lake  Charles  Division  shall 
be  held  at  Lake  Charles. 

"(6)  The  Lafayette  Division  comprises  the 
parishes  of  Acadia,  Iberia,  Lafayette,  Saint 
Martin.  Saint  Mary,  and  Vermilion. 

"Court  for  the  Lafayette  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Lafayette. 

Mr.  CELLER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  lonanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  section  1  of  the 
bill  be  dispensed  with,  that  it  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMEKT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CELLER 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Celler:  On 
page  1,  line  3,  after  the  word  "That"  through 
page  3,  line  20,  strike  section  1. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  The  district  Judge  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Louisiana  holding  office  on  the 
day  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  and  whose  official  station  on  such 
date  is  Baton  Rouge,  shall,  on  and  after  such 
date,  be  the  district  Judge  for  the  Middle  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana.  All  other  district  Judges 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana  holding 
office  on  the  day  Immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  district 
judges  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana 
as  constituted  by  this  Act. 

Mr.  CELLER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  section  2  be  dis- 
pensed with,  that  it  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

(By  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Sisk  was 
allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

WEST    COAST    DOCK    STRIKE 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  only 
take  just  a  moment  of  the  Committee's 
time,  and  I  simply  want  to  use  this  op- 
portunity to  announce  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  that,  along  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  H.  Allen  Smith,  we  have  just  in- 
troduced a  resolution  to  discharge  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
from  further  consideration  of  the  dock 
strike  legislation  and  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules.  We  do 
not  expect  to  ask  for  a  hearing  this  week 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  because 
of  the  time  schedule  and  the  times  under 
which  we  operate,  however  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  in  our  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  as  we  know  it  to  be  increas- 
ingly so  in  other  areas,  simply  makes  it 
imperative  that  we  take  action  moving 
in  the  direction  of  attempting  to  solve 

the  dock  strike.  I  would  hope  that  within 
the  next  2  or  3  days  a  settlement  Is 
reached.  We  imderstand  there  is  some 
possibility  of  that.  Either  that  or  that 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
would  see  fit  to  bring  out  legislation  to 
the  floor  of  the  House,  otherwise  we  sim- 
ply feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  do 
whatever  we  can  to  ti-y  to  bring  this  leg- 
islation to  the  fl(X)r. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Smith)  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  concur  in  every  statement  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  SisK)  has  made.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Congress  must  provide  an  Immediate 
solution  to  this  very  serious  work  stop- 
page on  the  west  coast.  I  know  that  this 
Is  a  procedure  that  is  rarely  used  and 
we  hesitate  to  use  it,  and  we  hope  it  will 
be  settled  between  now  and  the  first  part 
of  the  week.  However,  it  is  the  only  pro- 
cedure we  can  use,  and  we  certainly  ask 
the  cooperation  of  the  Members  of  the 
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House  to  get  this  strike  settled  on  the  Mr.  DENT.  We  are  getting  the  facts  by  amended  to  read  as  follows  with  respect  to 

west  coast  because  it  could  spread  to  the  having  experts,  union  leaders  as  well  as  *^®  state  of  LoiUsiana: 

east  coast  once  the  80  days  have  expired,  members  who  are  in  daily  communication  "I>istrict8                                            Judges 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  with  both  sides  and  business  people  also.  •             •             •             •           . 

gentleman  for  his  comments  and  I  yield  However,  when  you  suggest  that  it  "Louisiana: 

back  the  balance  of  my  time.  would  be  improper  for  our  committee  to        "Eastern  g 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  get  into  actual  negotiations  between  the        "Middle ...2'  j 

strike  the  requisite  number  of  words.  two  sides  on  the  question  of  an  agree-  "Western 4.. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  ment;  is  that  not  exactly  what  the  Com-  amendmbnt  offered  bt  mb.  cellek 

House.  I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  mittee  on  Rules  Intends  to  do  by  dis-  Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman  I  offer  an 

about  the  situation  that  the  gentleman  charging  the  committee  and  taking  a  amendment 

from  California  has  brought  up.  piece  of  legislation  which  is  a  direct  The  Clerk  read  as  follows  • 

The    Committee    on    Education    and  negotiating  instrument  and  one  in  which  Amendment  offered   bv  Mr    r^T,«     r^ 

Labor  have  worked  diligently.  We  have  there  is  no  appeal   to  either  side  no  pagr4  Sef 5  through  ^4  ^rikete  ctTon? 

been  m  direct  contact  with  all  parties  matter  what  decision  is  made  by  a  com- 

involved.  Many  of  the  things  that  are  mission  named  by  the  President  of  the  "^^  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 

taking  place  in  this  discussion  would  be  United  States?  You  cannot  appeal  it  on  *'^®  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 

best  left  untold  on  this  floor.  We  are  in  either  side  and  it  will  last  for  the  dura-  ^^°"^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^-  Seller). 

the  midst  of  a  very  delicate  balance  at  tion  of  time,  for  18  to  24  months  regard-  "^^  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

this  moment  with  high  hopes  of  having  less  of  the  findings  on  the  equity  or  lack  "^^  CHAffiMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read, 

the  whole  decision  made  by  the  negotiat-  of  equity  in  the  settlement.  They  say  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ing  parties  where  it  properly  belongs.  they  can  set  aside  any  consideration  of  s^-  *•  "^^^  ^^^^^  contained  in  section  133 

It  is  not  a  question  of  any  jurisdic-  a  negotiating  team  the  rights  and  con-  "'  ""®  ^°  °^  ^^^  united  states  Code  is 

tional  dispute  between  two  labor  groups,  sideration  of  negotiating  teams  of  either  *°^®^'*^  *°  "*<*  ^  follows  with  respect  to 

That  has  already  been  taken  care  of  and  the  union  or  emplover.  "nuf^rt*      ^°'^^^^'^^- 

an  agreement  has  been  reached.  Any  action  taken  by  the  House  must  "s^  cts      ^             ^             ^          judges 

It  is  not  a  question  of  the  dollar  a  ton  give  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  -Louisiana-                                             * 

charged    against    containerized   freight.  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  who  is  chairing  the  -Eastern                                                  g 

That  has  been  resolved.  committee  with  the  jurisdiction  on  this  "Middle                                1 

The  only  thing  holding  an  agreement  matter,  a  full  opportunity  to  hear  all  'Western                                                  4-. 

up  is  something  that  this  Congress  can-  sides  and  report  the  recommendations  to 

not  do  anything  about.  It  is  not  a  ques-  the  full  committee  and  then  follow  the  Mr.  CELLER  'during  the  reading!  Mr. 

tion  of  economics.  It  is  not  a  question  of  rules  on  the  House  in  proper  order  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

work  rules.  It  is  not  a  question  of  one  Mr.   CELLER.   Mr.   Chairman    I   de-  further  reading  of  section  4  be  dispensed 

side  or  the  other  being  stubborn.  It  is  mand  the  regular  order.  '^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  printed  in  the  Rec- 

a  question  that  must  be  resolved  in  good  The  CHAIRMAN.  Regular  order  is  de-  °'*°- 

faith.  It  is  a  matter  of  faith  more  than  manded.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl-  ^^®  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 

anything    else.    This    Congress    cannot  vania  will  have  to  ask  permission  to  speak  ^^^  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

legislate  on  faith.  out  of  order.  York? 

We  are  doing  more  than  we  have  ever  Mr.  DENT.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  was  no  objection, 

done  before  in  a  dispute  to  get  the  parties  Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman  I  object.  amendment  offered  by  mr.  celler 

together   in   a   peaceful   and   agreeable  The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection 'is  heard!  Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman    I  offer 

solution.  Any  action  by  this  House  or  Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  an  amendment, 

the  Committee  on  Rules  in  discharging  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  when  one  The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

rnm   t!?^  nlftiP^  ^h^fr^^hL^L^^^H  '*^^  ^^  ^^"^  ^^^'"^  ^"'^  "«  objection  was  Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cellee  :  On  page 

from  their  duties,  their  obi  gation  and  made,  it  comes  with  sad  grace  from  the  4.  lines  15  through  17.  strike  section  4 

their  jurisdiction  in  this  matter  will  only  gentleman  to  object 

create  a  situation  much  worse  than  it  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
will  be  if  left  in  the  proper  hands  amendment  offered  by  mr.  ceixer  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  rnan  from  New  York. 
the  gentleman  yield?  ^^  amendment.  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman.  The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle-  Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Celler:  Page  3.  "^^^  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

man  for  yielding.  line  21.  through  page  4,  line  4,  strike  sec-  Sec.  5.  Section   134(c)    of  title  28  of  the 

There  have  been  many  times  over  the  ^'^'^  ^  United  states  Code  is  amended  by  deleting 

year  when  I  have  been  in  agreement  with  Mr.    CELLER.   Mr.    Chairman,    these  *^«  A'^*  ««'^t«'^<=«- 

my  fnend  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl-  provisions  were  already  adopted  in  the  am^^^dment  offered  bt  mr.  celler 

yania    but  I  could  not  agree  with  the  previous  bill  which  wa5  offered  by  the  Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 

thrust  of  his  argument  senate  to  another  bill  and  was  accepted  a^  amendment. 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman  would  not  by  this  Chamber.  The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Iff^yti^^K  M"Pf^ssion  with  the  Members  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Celler :  On  page 
fiJ.  i,^r.i5c  I^'lv,    >^  '"^"?.  interest  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  *•  "'^^^  !»  *"<*  i^-  ^^'^^^  «^«=tion  5. 
Z.^nS^,TZr'^t^Z^S^Z^i'.  ^Tn^^^'^^f  •Mr.CE.L.H).;  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
ing  and  we  are  becoming  involved  Si  a  3!^!  ^'^f^^T^^^u  ^n.'^t  '%        .  '"'"  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
contract.  I  think  we  still  recognize  that  ^^®  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read,  man  from  New  York, 
our  basic  dutv  is  legislation.  I  think  the  ""^^  ^^^^^  '^^'^  ^  follows:  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
gentleman  has  left  the  impression  that  Sec.  3.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  m  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read, 
as  members  of  the  committee  we  are  be-  ^^^  manner  affect  the  tenure  of  office  of  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
coming  involved  in  negotiations    I  hone  ^'^^  United  states  attorney  and  the  United  Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Pre.sident  shall  appoint,  by 
the    gentleman    will    straiehtpn    that    nnf  states    marshal   for   the   Eastern    District    of  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  one  ad- 
bMause  viTarP  h^lvinrhPoH^ae  ^J^  ^^1  Louisiana  who  are  In  office  on  the  effective  dltlonal  district  judge  for  the  southern  dis- 
hm   hpfor.  ,fc    Ac  ^o  f  ^,^^""S^  °".tl^f  data  of  this  Act.  and  who  shall  be  during  trlct  of  Florida,  one  additional  district  judge 
bill  before  us.  As  part  of  our  oversight  the  remainder  of  their  present  terms  of  of-  for  the  northern   and  southern  districts  of 
Junction    we    are    also    looking    into    the  flee  the  United  states  attorney  and  marshal  Indiana,    one    additional    district    Judge    for 
need  for  remedial  legislation  in  this  field.  ^°'  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana  as  con-  the   western   district   of   Missouri,   and   one 
Mr.  DENT.  That  is  what  the  fights  all  ^'^^t"****  ^y  ^^^^  Act.  additional   district   Judge   for  the   northern 
about.    The    committee    is    interested    in  ""    "^^^   President  shall   appoint,  by  and  district  of  Texas. 

remedial    legislation     within    the    iiiri<;-  *^^  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  (b)   In  order  that  the  table  contained  in 

rl'ction  of  thP  roTT^rnitf^A  *  ""''^"^  ^"'^^^^  attorney  and  marshal  for  the  section  133  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 

Mr     AQW^T^o^    T   K          *v,             .,  '^'**'"*  District  of  Louisiana.  code  will  reflect  the  changes  made  by  this 

mr.  AattatiUUK..  1  nope  the   gentle-  sec  4.  The  table  contained  in  section  133  subsection    in    the    number    of    permanent 

man  will  straighten  that  point  out.  of    title   28    of    the   United    states    Code   is  judgeships  for  certain  districts,  such  table 
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Is  amended  to  read  as  follows  with  respect  to 

said  districts: 

"Districts  Judges 


Florida: 


Southern 


Indiana: 


Northern  and  Southern. 


Missouri : 


Western 


Texas: 


Northern 


Mr.  CELLER  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  section  6  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reques*  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

coMMrrTEE  amendments 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  committee  amendments: 

Committee  amendments: 

On  page  4.  line  21,  strike  -northern  and 
southern  districts"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"northern  district". 

In  the  table  on  page  5.  strike  out  the  matter 
relating  to  Indiana  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 
"Indiana: 

Northern 4 

•  •  *  •  *M 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  committee  amendments 
which  we  are  considering  en  bloc. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dennis 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes.) 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  this  is  the  only 
part  of  the  bill,  I  think,  which  is  con- 
troversial, and,  therefore,  I  would  like 
the  Committee  to  understand  what  is 
before  us.  The  bill  as  originally  proposed. 
Insofar  as  my  State  of  Indiana  Is  con- 
cerned, provided  one  additional  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  who  should  be  a  roving  judge 
between  the  two  Indiana  districts,  the 
northern  and  southern  districts,  in  order 
to  serve  them  both.  The  bill  so  came  out 
of  the  subcommittee. 

In  the  full  Judiciary  Committee,  by  a 
vote  of  20  to  17,  I  believe  it  was— three 
votes — an  amendment  was  adopted  by 
the  committee,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Jacobs,  of  Indiana,  which  struck  out  the 
roving  judge  to  serve  the  two  Indiana 
districts,  and  provided  that  that  Judge 
would  be  for  the  northern  district  only. 

I  am  opposing  that  committee  amend- 
ment. I  ask  for  a  "no"  vote  on  the  com- 
mittee amendments,  which  must  now  be 


adopted  or  rejected  by  this  body.  If  the 
committee  amendments  are  voted  down, 
of  course,  the  effect  wiU  be  that  the 
origrinal  bill  will  be  restored,  and  the  one 
judge,  which  judgeship  is  created  in  any 
case  by  the  bill,  will  be  expected  to  serve 
both  districts  of  the  State. 

Now,  there  is  not  any  logic  or  reason 
In  the  world — ^none — why  this  judge 
should  not  serve  both  districts  of  the 
State. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  recommended  an  additional  judge 
for  each  district.  The  weighted  caseloads 
in  the  two  districts  are  practically  iden- 
tical— 331  in  the  southern  district  and 
336  in  the  northern  district — and  both  of 
them  are  well  above  the  national  average. 
The  civil  caseload  and  the  criminal  case- 
load in  both  districts  have  been  regularly 
increasing.  The  increase  in  the  southern 
district  over  the  two  halves  of  the  year 

1970  is  particularly  dramatic,  and  the 
business  is  there. 

I  do  not  really  know  why  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  wants  to 
have  this  judge  work  in  the  northern  dis- 
trict only  and  not  in  the  district  he  and 
I  both  represent,  when  the  caseloads  are 
practically  identical,  when  the  bench  and 
the  bar  of  Indiana  are  unanimous  in 
wanting,  actually,  a  judge  in  each  dis- 
trict, and  when  there  is  nothing  partisan 
about  the  approach,  because  one  of  the 
main  proponents  of  additional  judicial 
help  is  the  chief  judge  of  the  southern 
district  who  is  a  distinguished  jurist  and 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

I  regret  that  my  colleague  should  have 
differed  with  me  on  this  matter.  I  went 
along  with  the  idea  of  half  a  judge,  one 
might  say,  one  judge  to  serve  both  dis- 
tricts rather  than  trying  to  insist,  in  the 
first  instance,  on  a  judge  in  each  district, 
in  the  hope  that  the  gentleman  would 
cooperate  with  me  and  that  we  could  get 
this  matter  established  without  conflict. 
That  unfortunately  has  not  proved  to  be 
the  case. 

But  I  say  to  the  Members  that  when 
both  districts  are  well  in  excess  of  the 
national  average  load  per  judge,  and 
when  there  is  practically  no  difference 
between  them,  and  when  the  civil  busi- 
ness in  the  southern  district,  on  the  latest 
figures,  in  6  months,  had  increased  prac- 
tically 25  percent,  and  in  criminal  busi- 
ness about  99  percent,  there  is  absolutely 
no  logical,  reasonable,  or  if  I  may  say  so, 
respectable  reason  for  treating  these  two 
districts  differently. 

Therefore,  I  ask  for  a  no  vote  on  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  relevant  statistics 
to  this  issue  are  that  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Indiana  in  1970  stood  32d  in  the 
whole  coimtry  in  weighted  caseload  and 
in  1971  stood  31st — virtually  no  change. 
The  southern  district  of  Indiana,  how- 
ever, stood  17th  in  the  Nation,  and  in 

1971  stood  35th,  and  improved  its  posi- 
tion that  much. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis). 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  long 
as  the  number  of  cases  which  each  judge 
has  to  consider  are  going  up — and  they 
are — and  as  long  as  the  percentages  of 
cases  to  be  considered  are  increasing — 
and  they  are— what  difference  does  it 
make  what  the  relative  status  is,  as  be- 
tween the  30th  and  20th,  in  the  coun- 
try? The  judges  still  have  more  work, 
and  about  the  same  amount  more  work 
in  each  district. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  My  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman is  priorities.  Other  districts  are 
not  asking  for  more  judges,  districts  who 
stand  much  higher  in  caseload  than 
Indiana. 

Now  if  I  may  point  out.  the  new  filings 
were  1,047  civil  cases  more  and  in  the 
1971  calendar  year — not  the  fiscal  year, 
but  the  calendar  year — the  new  filings 
were  987,  and  they  actually  went  down 
in  raw  figures.  In  criminal  cases  in  1970, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  in- 
dicated, in  fiscal  1970.  they  went  up, 
because  of  the  change  in  the  political 
administration  of  new  political  cases 
being  filed,  but  in  1971  the  criminal  case- 
load, new  cases  filed  in  the  southern 
district  went  from  536.  down  In  1971  to 
415. 

Those  figures  I  secured  from  the  clerk 
of  the  southern  district  this  morning. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  main  supporter  of 
an  additional  judge  is  a  democratic  Fed- 
eral judge  in  Indianapolis,  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  main  opponent  of  an  addi- 
tional judgeship,  or  of  the  assignment  of 
any  more  Federal  judges  to  Indianapolis, 
is  the  top-ranking  Republican  circuit 
trial  judge  in  Indianapolis,  as  I  said  a  few 
minutes  ago. 

Let  me  read  just  about  four  sentences 
from  his  letter  to  the  local  newspaper. 
Tliis  is  from  the  Honorable  John  L.  Nib- 
lack.  Republican  judge  of  the  circuit 
court  in  that  county. 

I  see  by  the  papers  there  may  be  a  new 
Federal  Judge  requested  for  Indianapolis  and 
that  attorney  John  Ryan  has  been  selected 
to  fill  the  place,  and  that  Congress  may  au- 
thorize It.  Of  course,  Congress  has  not  done 
so  yet. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  all  con- 
cerned, Including  Congress,  that  we  have 
plenty  of  Federal  Judges  now,  maybe  more 
than  we  really  need.  If  they  would  stick  to 
their  Federal  cases  and  let  the  state  courts 
handle  their  legitimate  business,  we  would 
not  need  so  many  United  States  courts. 

For  Instance.  In  August  1970.  the  Circuit 
Court — 

That  is  the  State  court  of  which  this 
man  is  a  judge — 

had  a  half-day  hearing  in  which  it  was  de- 
termined by  oon^etent  evidence  the  (20  mil- 
lion pension  fund  of  the  Barber's  Union  was 
being  victimized  by  the  president  of  the 
union,  and  the  court  appointed  a  receiver,  to 
wit,  the  Merchanta  National  Bank,  which 
would  serve  without  t>ond. 

The  president  of  the  union.  Mr.  DePaola. 
by  his  attorney  one  Mr.  Carmen  from  Chi- 
cago, went  over  the  same  day  to  Federal  Judge 
WUl  lam  Steckler— 

That  is  the  Democratic  judge  my  col- 
league was  talking  about — 

and  bad  the  case  transferred  to  the  United 
States  District  Court — 
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Now,  listen  to  this — 
Judge  Steckler  took  Jurisdiction  and  after 
seven  months  and  10  days  of  hearings — 

This  was  the  same  case  that  the  State 
court  took  care  of  in  an  afternoon — 
he  finally  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  that 
this  Circuit  Court  had  made  and  appointed 
a  receiver. 

Not  being  a  bank  and  trust  company — 

I  am  not  mentioning  the  name  of  the 
receiver — 

the  receiver  had  to  spend  $100,000  of  the  un- 
ion's assets  to  provide  a  bond.  The  case  took 
up  a  lot  of  Judge  Steckler's  time,  many  hours 
which  could  have  been  devoted  to  trying 
other  cases. 

Let  me  further  say  that  there  are  now 
sitting  in  the  southern  district  of  Indiana 
four  Federal  judges,  and  in  the  northern 
district  there  are  three  Federal  judges. 
The  southern  district,  as  I  said,  stands 
35th  in  the  Nation.  The  northern  district 
stands  32d.  Neither,  in  my  opinion,  by 
those  statistics,  merits  the  expenditure 
of  $2.5  million  over  the  next  10  years, 
which  is  the  cast  of  Federal  judges  per 
copy  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Jacobs 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
30  seconds. ) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  But  in  the  northern  dis- 
trict there  is  a  malapportionment  of  the 
caseload,  so  that  the  court  which  sits 
in  the  Chicago  region  has  an  imusually 
heavy  caseload,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  do  support  the  addition  of  that 
Federal  judge  in  that  district. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  becom- 
ing apparent  here  that  there  are  some 
political  differences  in  Indiana,  and  the 
rather  interesting  part  has  just  come  to 
light:  it  is  an  intraparty  political  dif- 
ference in  Indiana  within  the  Democratic 
Party.  We  understand  that  in  Indiana. 
We  have  a  lot  of  political  fights. 

But  this  intrapolitical  fight  should  not 
be  allowed  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  the  badly  needed  court  in  Indiana. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  senior 
judge,  to  whom  the  gentleman  just  re- 
ferred. Judge  Steckler,  a  great  and  esti- 
mable judge.  I  certainly  would  not  join 
in  the  tirade  against  Judge  Steckler 
which  the  Members  of  this  body  just 
heard. 

Also,  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
State  circuit  judge  mentioned,  in  In- 
dianapolis. Judge  Ni black,  a  friend  of 
mine  of  many  years. 

There  is  no  question,  but  that  there  Is 
some  dispute  between  courts. 

However,  we  cannot  do  away  with 
Federal  courts  because  we  sometimes  dis- 
agree with  them.  Indiana  badly  needs 
two  new  Federal  courts,  one  in  the  north 
and  one  in  the  south.  The  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  a  year  ago 
recommended  two  Federal  judges,  one  in 
the  northern  and  one  in  the  southern 
district.  I  assure  you  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that,  and  I  assure  you  no  Member 
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of  the  Indiana  delegation  had  anything 
to  do  with  it.  These  two  courts  were  rec- 
ommended because  they  were  necessary. 
The  need  of  these  two  courts  is 
greater  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  There 
was  one  criminal  conspiracy  case  which 
was  very  important  which  was  recently 
tried  in  the  southern  district  in  Indianap- 
olis which  consumed  7  weeks. 

One  of  the  greatest  deterrents  to  crime 
is  to  be  able  to  bring  cases  quickly  and 
Judiciously  to  court.  We  cannot  do  that 
in  Indiana.  I  deeply  regret  that  an  intra- 
party fight  in  Indiana  is  the  cause  of 
a  great  deal  of  this  opposition  to  an  ex- 
tra court.  There  is  no  one  here  from 
Indiana  who  is  not  well  aware  of  this 
fact. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the 
judiciary  in  Indiana,  both  State  and 
Federal.  Since  Judge  Steckler  has  been 
mentioned,  I  want  to  say  he  is  the  senior 
judge  in  Indiana  and  a  man  of  imques- 
tioned  integrity.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  of  the  needed  judge  with  Judge 
Steckler,  and  I  want  to  assure  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle  that  this  is  not  a  political  fight  be- 
tween Republicans  and  Democrats  in  In- 
diana. We  are  well  aware  in  Indiana  that 
this  court  is  badly  needed. 

Remember  that  last  year  the  Judicial 
Conference  asked  for  two  Federal  judges 
in  Indiana,  one  in  the  north  and  one  in 
the  south.  It  was  defeated  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  effort  to  defeat  an  ad- 
ditional court  is  being  made  today.  I 
simply  do  not  want  the  Indiana  judicial 
system  to  suffer  because  of  a  political 
fight  in  Indiana.  We  have  had  those 
fights  in  the  past  and  we  will  have  them 
in  the  future,  but  let  us  not  allow  this 
to  damage  justice  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  attempt  to  re- 
try a  case  on  the  floor  of  the  House  as 
an  argument  against  the  additional 
judges  for  the  southern  district  of  In- 
diana would  be  most  unwise.  Yet,  this  is 
what  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Jacobs)  has  attempted  to  do. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  certainly  agree  and  I  feel 
it  is  one  tiling  we  should  not  try  to  do. 
We  should  not  try  this  disagreement  in 
Indiana  on  the  floor  of  Congress  as  is 
being  attempted.  I  have  the  utmost  re- 
spect for  the  circuit  judge  before  whom 
this  litigation  was  originally  filed  and  I 
have  the  same  respect  for  the  Federal 
judge  in  the  State  of  Indiana  before 
whom  the  case  is  now  pending.  Let  us  not 
allow  bitter  intraparty  legal  feuding  to 
become  a  football  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  gave 
long  and  careful  consideration  to  this 
controversy  that  has  arisen  between  two 
Members  from  the  State  of  Indiana  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  should 
be  one  additional  judge  for  the  northern 
district  of  Indiana  and  not  a  roving 


judge.  The  northern  district  of  Indiana 
contains  a  number  of  industrial  areas 
such  as  South  Bend,  Hammond  Fort 
Wayne,  and  Lafayette,  and  the  need  for 
an  additional  judgeship  was  great  in  the 
northern  district.  There  has  been  a  vast 
increase  in  population  there.  Since  I960 
there  has  been  almost  a  10 -percent  in- 
crease in  the  population.  There  is  a 
definite  need  for  an  additional  judicial 
position  in  that  northern  district  We 
feel  that  is  sufficient,  and  the  committee 
amendment  provides  for  the  northern 
district  and  not  for  a  roving  judgeship 

I  do  hope  the  committee  will  accept 
the  committee  amendment 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  chairman  will  agree  with  me  I 
am  sure,  that  in  either  version  of  this 
bill  as  we  consider  it  in  regard  to  the 
present  amendment,  we  are  only  creat- 
ing one  judge. 

The  only  issue  here  is  whether  that 
judge  should  serve  both  districts  or  only 
one.  Therefore,  only  one  judge  is  involved 
in  this  particular  committee  amendment- 
IS  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  correct,  but  the 
committee  by  a  majority,  although  it 
may  not  have  been  an  overwhelming 
majority,  felt  there  was  no  need  for  a 
roving  judge,  but  that  one  judge  in  the 
northern  district  would  be  sufficient 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  'Rill  the 
gentleman  yield  in  order  that  I  may  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  McClory)  ? 

Mr  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
we  should  retry  the  case  here.  However 
I  would  suggest  that  a  case  that  was 
fully  tried  in  a  State  court  in  half  a  day 
was  retried  in  a  Federal  court  over  a 
period  of  7  months  and  10  days,  and  I 
am  talking  about  the  time  taken  for  the 
trial  of  that  case  in  the  Federal  court  in 
order  to  reach  a  decision,  the  same  de- 
cision, at  a  cost  of  $100,000  plus  the  cost 
for  travel  pay  and  plus  the  fact  that  in 
the  north  they  need  a  judge  and  they 
do  not  need  a  roving  judge. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  "aye"  vote  would 
be  a  vote  for  the  committee  amendment 
and  a  "no"  vote  would  be  against  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  this  with 
respect  to  the  case  which  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs)  argued. 

I  think  if  we  had  a  $20  million  pen- 
sion fund  which  was  adjudicated  in  10 
minutes  or  an  hour,  we  might  criticize 
summary  action  such  as  that,  and  we 
would  suggest  that  more  protracted  and 
deliberative     consideration    should     be 
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given  in  such  a  case.  But,  aside  from  that 
point  which  I  do  not  think  is  a  vsdid 
basis  for  denying  judges  for  Indiana,  I 
want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  2 
years  ago  when  this  bill  came  to  the 
committee  there  was  a  recommendation 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  for  two  addi- 
tional judges,  one  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Indiana,  and  one  for  the  southern 
district. 

What  we  will  be  doing  here  today  if 
we  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis) 
is  to  acquiesce  in  the  fact  that  Indiana 
requires  additional  judgeships.  One  ad- 
ditional judge  for  all  of  Indiana  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  valid  compromise.  With  re- 
spect to  the  rest  of  this  bill,  we  are  re- 
specting the  recomm'rtidations  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  as  we  have  done 
generally  for  other  judges  throughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  reject  the  committee  amendment 
and  accept  the  position  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis)  . 

PARLIAMENTARY   INQUIRY 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Am  I  correct  that  the 
vote  now  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ments and,  therefore,  those  who  oppose 
the  amendments,  as  I  do,  should  vote 
"no?" 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  the  case  correctly. 

The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

TELLER  VOTE  WITH   CLERKS 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers  Mr. 
HxrrcHiNsoN,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Mikva, 
and  Mr.  Dennis. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  217,  noes 
168,  not  voting  47,  as  follows: 
[Ron  No.  20] 
(Recorded  TeUer  Vote) 
ATES— 217 
Abbltt 
Abemethy 
AbourezJc 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Asplnall 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Beglch 


Bennett 

Byron 

Bergland 

Cabell 

BevUl 

Caffery 

Blaggl 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Bingham 

Carney 

Blanton 

Casey.  Tex. 

Boggs 

Celler 

Boland 

Chappell 

BoUlng 

Cblsholm 

Brademas 

Collins,  111. 

Brasco 

Conyers 

Brlnkley 

Cotter 

Brooks 

Culver 

Burke,  Mass. 

Curlln 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Daniel,  Va. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Burton 

Danlelson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Davis,  S.C. 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Drinan 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Praser 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffln 
Griffiths 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Harrington 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks.  Mass. 
Hicks,  Wash. 
Hollfield 


Anderson,  111. 
Andrews 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Baker 
Belcher 
Betts 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Bow 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.O. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Camp 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
CoUlns,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Duncan 


in. 
,  N.y. 


Howard 

HuU 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Link 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCulloch 

McFall 

McKay 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Matsunaga 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Moss 
Murphy, 
Murphy, 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
OHara 
O'NeiU 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Pike 

NOES— 168 

du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Esbleman 
Findley 
Pish 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hall 
Halpern 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Heckler.  Mass. 
HllUs 
Hogan 
Hosmer 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  N.C. 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Land  grebe 
Latta 
Lent 
Lloyd 


Poage 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Puclnskl 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Bikes 

Bisk 

Btaggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Btubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

White 

Whitten 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 


Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McColUster 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKevltt 

McKlnney 

MallUard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mavne 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

MUls,  Md. 

Mlnshall 

Mizell 

Morse 

Mosher 

Myers 

Nclsen 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pirnle 

Poff 

Powell 

Price.  Tex. 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Railsback 

Reid 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 


Sandman 

Baylor 

Scherle 

Scbmltz 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Scott 

SebelluB 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 


Spence 

Springer 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Bteiger.  Ariz. 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Talcott 
Teague,  Calif. 
Terry 

Thompson.  Ga. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Wampler 


Ware 

wntialen 

Whalley 

WidnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wvdler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young.  Fla. 

Zlon 

Zwacb 


NOT  VOTING — 47 


Alexander 

Baring 

Bell 

Blatnlk 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Clark 

Clay 

Colmer 

Corman 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  La. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Gallflanakis 

Gude 


Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Har\-ey 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Heinz 

Horton 

Karth 

Lennon 

McCormack 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
Mathis.  Ga. 
Mills.  Ark. 
Mitchell 
O  Konskl 
Passman 


Patman 

Pepper 

Podell 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Purcell 

Riegle 

Ruth 

Sarbanes 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steele 
UUman 
Whltehurst 
Wolff 


Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mr. 
BURLESON  of  Texas  changed  their 
votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BV  MR.  DENNIS 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dennis:  Page 
5,  line  3.  after  "Indiana."  insert  "one  addi- 
tional district  judge  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Indiana," 

In  the  table  on  page  5,  Sec.  6(b)  after  the 
matter  relating  to  the  northern  district  of 
Indiana,  Insert  the  following: 

"Southern    5." 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  this 
amendment  does  is  to  go  back  to  the 
original  recommendation  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  and  to 
amend  the  bill  so  as  to  provide  one  ad- 
ditional judge  in  the  southern  district 
of  Indiana,  in  addition  to  the  one  addi- 
tional judge  provided  now  by  the  bill  in 
the  northern  district  of  Indiana.  In 
this  case  there  is  no  question  of  a  roving 
judge.  We  are  adding,  as  did  the  Judicial 
Conference,  an  additional  judge,  making 
one  judge  for  each  district. 

I  might  point  out  again  that  the  case- 
load in  the  two  districts  is  practically 
identical,  that  it  is  increasing  in  both 
districts,  that  this  is  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Judicial  Conference,  and  in- 
asmuch as  the  House  has  adopted  the 
committee  amendment  and  has  seen  fit 
to  put  the  judge  in  the  northern  district 
only,  I  submit  it  is  only  fair  to  add  a 
judge  in  the  southern  district   also. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Mc(nXDRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
also  the  recommendation  of  the  State 
bar  association? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  It  is  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Indiana  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  Indiana  judges  and  of 
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everybody  in  Indiana,  so  far  as  I  know, 
except  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs)  . 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas>  . 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  He  is  not  alone. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
hear  what  the  gentleman  said,  but  this  is 
a  good  amendment,  and  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman will  support  it.  This  time  I  would 
like  an  aye  vote. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
reluctance  I  oppose  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
but  I,  of  course,  must  do  so.  There  are 
three  sitting  judges  in  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Indiana  presently,  and  four  in  the 
south  of  Indiana.  The  additional  judge- 
ship which  the  committee  has  au- 
thorized for  the  northern  district  would 
create  an  equahty:  four  in  the  north- 
em  district  and  four  in  the  southern 
district.  We  took  note  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  this  situation  and  other 
situations  referred  to  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis)  .  I  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  opposing  the  gentleman,  but 
I  want  to  stand  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary-.  The  committee's  view  was  that 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  create  one  addi- 
tional judge  for  the  northern  district.  I 
do  hope,  therefore,  that  the  amendment 
will  not  prevail,  but  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  ( Mr.  Dennis)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision— demanded  by  Mr.  Dennis — there 
were — ayes  72,  noes  107. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFiaiED    BY    MR.    KASTENMEIEB 

Mr.  KASTENMETER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kastenmeeeb: 
On  page  5.  line  4,  strike  the  word  "and". 

On  page  5,  Una  5,  delete  the  period  and 
Insert  the  following:    ",  and  one  additional 


district    Judge    for   the    western    district    of 
Wisconsin." 

In  the  table  on  page  5,  after  the  matter 
relating  to  the  northern  district  of  Texas, 
insert  the  following : 
"Wisconsin: 

•  •  •  •  • 

Western    2." 


Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11394  because 
it  contains  the  provisions  of  H.R.  10568, 
a  bill  I  introduced  during  the  past  session 
of  this  Congress,  which  calls  for  the  ad- 
dition of  one  district  judgeship  in  the 
northern  district  of  Texas,  thus  raising 
the  number  of  judges  in  that  district 
from  six  to  seven. 

This  is  a  much-needed  addition  and 
one  for  which  I  have  fought  for  a  long 
time.  It  is  absolutely  imperative,  if  we 
are  to  restore  some  of  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  our  judiciary  that  has  been 
lost  and  is  continuing  to  be  lost  because 
of  the  great  logjam  of  cases  in  our  court 
system  and  the  resultant  delays  involved, 
that  we  do  everything  we  can  to  help  the 
judges  with  their  caseloads.  Voting  for 
passage  of  this  bill  is  the  most  significant 
and  meaningful  thing  we  can  do  today  to 
help  alleviate  that  problem. 

Justice  delayed  is  justice  denied:  I 
urge  adoption  of  this  bill  in  order  to  speed 
up  justice. 

As  an  indication  of  the  kind  of  work- 
load I  am  talking  about,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

The  Judicial  Business  of  the  U.S.  District 
CounT  FOR  the  Northern  District  or  Texas 

The  Northern  District  of  Texas  had  three 
Judgeships  prior  to  1961.  Two  additional  posi- 
tions were  authorized  by  the  1961  legislation 
and  one  in  1970  and  the  district  now  has  six 
authorized  Judgeships. 

For  most  of  the  1960  decade  there  has  been 


no  consistent  pattern  of  steadily  rising  civil 
caseload  in  the  Northern  District  of  Texas. 
The  volume  of  new  civil  cases  went  from 
1,030  to  1,256,  between  1962  and  1969.  How- 
ever, from  1970  to  1971  this  district's  civil 
filings  Jumped  23%.  There  were  1,450  cases 
in  1970  and  1.790  in  fiscal  '71.  This  is  over 
three  times  the  seven  jjercent  national 
growth  rate  in  civil  filings  for  1971. 

The  median  time  interval  from  issue~lo 
trial  In  civil  cases  for  1971  is  six  months,  well 
below  the  national  median  of  11  months. 
There  were  only  29  three-year  old  cases  pend- 
ing at  the  end  of  1969. 

There  was  no  significant  change  In  the  In- 
coming criminal  caseload  from  1959  to  1965, 
but  filings  grew  50  percent  between  1965 
and  1968 — from  400  in  1965  to  603  In  1968. 
Since  1968  criminal  filings  have  again  fluctu- 
ated. There  were  594  in  1971. 

Between  1963  and  1966  the  weighted  case- 
load per  Judgeship  in  the  Northern  District 
Of  Texas  was  below  the  national  average.  In 
national  standing  the  district  ranged  be- 
tween 37th  and  51st  in  the  nation.  With  an 
Increase  in  civil  cases  filed  in  1967  the 
weighted  caseload  per  Judgeship  climbed  to 
293,  about  18  f)ercent  above  the  national  av- 
erage of  252,  and  the  district  ranked  19th  in 
the  nation  In  weighted  caseload  per  Judge- 
ship. A  further  Increase  in  weighted  caseload 
per  Judgeship  to  336  in  1969,  brought  the  dis- 
trict up  to  18th  In  weighted  caseload.  A  fur- 
ther rise  to  376  in  1971,  against  a  national 
weighted  caseload  average  of  307,  means  the 
district  now  ranks  15th  In  the  nation  on  this 
score. 

AUTHORIZED    JUDGESHIPS,    6 

Resident  Judges:  Joe  Ewlng  Estes,  chief 
Judge;  Sarah  T.  Hughes,  William  M.  Taylor, 
Jr.,  Robert  M.  Hill,  Leo  Brewster,  and  Hal- 
bert  O.  Woodward. 

Places  of  holding  court :  Dallas,  Fort  Worth, 
Lubbock,  Abilene,  Amarillo,  San  Angelo, 
and  Wichita  Palls. 


TABLE  1. 


-U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  NORTHERN 
DISTRICT  OF  TEXAS 


1960 

1970 

Percent 
change 

District  population 

State  population 

..    3,138,775 
..    9,579,677 

3, 678,  996 
11, 1%,  730 

17.2 
16.9 

Source:  Census  of  Populati  Bureau  of  theon.  Census 


TABLE  2.-U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  TEXAS 


CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL  CASES  COMMENCED,  TERMINATED  AND  PENDING 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  CIVIL  CASES 


Total  civil  cases  ■ 


Total  criminal  cases 


Fiscal  year 


Com-  Ter-  Com-         Ter- 

menced     minated      Pending      menced   minated        Pending 


Fiscal  year 


1959 826  1,209  631  403  366  85 

I960 701  764  568  340  362  63 

1961 760  692  636  462  421  104 

1962 1,030  922  744  473  410  167 

1963 875  983  636  490  519  138 

1964 981  992  625  443  432  149 

1965 1,034  1,056  603  393  426  116 

1966 %8  1,011  560  559  470  205 

1967 1.213  1,008  765  481  483  203 

1968 1,102  975  892  603  504  302 

1969 1,256  1.240  908  552  615  239 

W» 1.450  1,289  1.069  622  573  288 

1971 1,790  1,578  1,281  594  675  207 


1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1%3. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970- 
1971. 


Private  civil 

U.S.  civil 

Com- 

Ter- 

Com- 

Ter- 

menced 

minated 

Pending 

menced 

minated 

Pending 

430 

790 

405 

396 

419 

226 

356 

416 

345 

345 

348 

223 

399 

365 

379 

361 

327 

257 

605 

518 

466 

425 

404 

278 

474 

523 

417 

401 

460 

219 

477 

527 

367 

504 

465 

258 

462 

474 

355 

572 

582 

248 

470 

476 

349 

498 

535 

211 

738 

556 

531 

475 

452 

234 

739 

658 

612 

363 

317 

280 

769 

757 

624 

487 

483 

284 

1,036 

876 

784 

414 

413 

285 

1.284 

1,120 

948 

506 

458 

333 

^  Private  and  U.S.  civil  cases  shown  below. 
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TABLE  3.— U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  TEXAS 
CIVIL  CASES  COMMENCED  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1959  THROUGH  1969,  AND  CIVIL  CASES  PENDING  ON  JUNE  30,  1958,  1967,  1%8,  AND  1969,  BY  NATURE  OF  SUIT 


Nature  of  suit 


Civil 

cases 

pending 

June  30, 

1958 


Civil  cases  filed,  by  fiscal  year 


1959       1960       1961 


1962        1%3        1964 


1965       1966 


Civil 
cases 

pend- 
ing 

Civil 

ca^es 

filed 

1968 

Civil 

cases 

pend- 

ino 

June  3D 

1%8 

1967        1967 

Civil 

Civil        cases 

cases    pending 

filed    June  30, 

1%9         1969 


Total. 


1,104 


826 


701 


760 


1,030 


875 


981 


1,034 


968 


1,213 


765 


1,102 


892 


1,256 


908 


U.S.  plaintiff,  total. 


179 


312 


255 


272 


311 


284 


364 


435 


355 


326 


116 


228 


127 


321 


136 


Land  condemnation 

Note  cases  and  overpayments. 

Antitrust 

Labor  cases 

Tax 

Other 


23 
126 


13 
243 


11 
163 


21 
143 


1 
21 


17 

3 

26 


14 

4 

63 


19 
4 

85 


34 

152 

1 

20 

3 

101 


20 

128 

1 

17 

4 

114 


15 
179 


16 

6 

148 


14 

251 

1 

17 

6 

146 


8 
217 


4 

152 


18 
21 


1 
59 


14 
12 


2 

101 


10 
32 


25 

6 

99 


23 

6 

141 


21 

7 

49 


23 
145" 


18 
5 
8 


31 

4 

183 


22 

7 

65 


U.S.  defendant,  total... 

Tori  Claims  Act... 
Prisoner  petitions. 

Tax  refund 

Social  Security 

Other 


70 


84 


90 


89 


114 


117 


140 


137 


143 


149 


118 


135 


153 


166 


148 


20 

7 

33 


11 

6 

48 


8 
13 
49 


10 


19 


20 


12 
11 
44 
8 
14 


10 
15 
71 
5 
13 


20 
15 
56 
12 
14 


20 
26 
69 
14 
11 


17 
18 
65 
17 
20 


15 
29 
55 
17 
27 


14 

35 
48 
25 
27 


16 

12 
45 
14 
31 


14 
23 
51 
26 
21 


15 
15 
78 
23 
22 


17 
26 

52 
28 
43 


14 
10 
4 
23 
27 


Federal  que.'ition,  total. 


61 


78 


82 


115 


124 


141 


128 


129 


132 


316 


193 


343 


242 


341 


257 


Marine  contracts 

Jones  Act 

Federal  Employer's  Liability  Act. 

Miller  Act 

State  habeas  corpus 

Labor  cases 

Antitrust 

Patent 

Copyright  and  trademark 

Civil  rights 

Other 


12 
4 
1 
4 
8 

12 
3 
3 

14 


10 
6 


9 
6 

13 
7 
5 

22 


1 

6 
13 

3 
11 

4 
10 

8 

9 
17 


2 
5 

23 
2 

18 
7 
8 
8 
1 

41 


1 

10 
11 

3 
19 

6 
11 
17 

6 
40 


1 
9 

U 
2 

24 
3 
8 

14 
5 

64 


2 

6 
12 

9 
18 

2 
10 
11 

6 
52 


10 
9 
10 
24 
6 
12 
10 
9 
39 


4 

11 
15 
34 
6 
6 
14 
10 
32 


1  . 
4  . 

6 
11 
169 
34 
U 
15 
14 
9 
42 


4 

5 

69 
36 
11 
17 
U 

8 
32 


2 
9 
3 
133 
35 
37 
14 
17 
23 
70 


1 
6 
6 

72 
29 
41 
19 
13 
19 
36 


2 

12 

4 

165 
33 
18 
12 
13 
32 
50 


11 

4 

63 

20 
46 
22 
13 
27 
51 


Diversity  of  citizenship,  total. 


704 


352 


274 


284 


481 


333 


349 


333 


338 


422 


338 


396 


370 


428 


367 


Contract  actions 

Stockholders'  suits 

Real  property 

Personal  injury,  motor  vehicla. 

Other  fersonaf injury 

Other 


545 


197 


106 


21 
74 
54 
10 


26 
76 
40 
13 


27 
52 
56 
33 


110 
3 
27 
68 
61 
15 


230 


16 
70 

154 
11 


122 
2 
19 
72 
112 
6 


155 


125 


25 
81 
76 
12 


15 
89 
92 
12 


158 
2 

20 

64 

88 

8 


183 


21 

85 

117 

16 


166 
1 

16 
61 
83 
11 


172 

4 

12 

81 

116 
11 


189 
3 
17 
72 
76 
13 


165 
1 

11 
90 

136 
25 


161 

4 
6 

70 
105 

21 


TABLE  4.-U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  TEXAS;  CRIMINAL  CASES '  COMMENCED  AND  PENDING  ON  JUNE  30, 1967, 1968,  AND  1969,  BY  NATURE  OF  OFFENSE 

Criminal  cases 


Offense 


Commenced 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


Pending 

June  30. 

1967 


Commenced 
1968 


Pending 

June  30, 

1968 


Commenced 
1%9 


Pending 
June 
1969 


Criminal  cases,  total. 


408 


360 


522 


452 


203 


567 


302 


498 


239 


General  offenses: 

Homicide 

Robbery. 

Assault 

Burglary 

Larceny  and  theft 

Embezzlement 

Fraud..- 

Autotheft 

Forgery  and  counterfeiting 

Sex  offenses 

Narcotic  laws 

Miscellaneous  general  oRenses. 
Special  offenses: 

Immigration  laws 

Liquor,  Internal  Revenue 

Selective  Service  Act-. 

Other  Federal  statutes 


2 

5 

36 

25 

47 

118 

88 

1 

S 

19 

7 

2 

5 

48 


8 

38 
25 
47 
85 
67 
1 
9 
25 

3 

2 
3 

42 


5 
1 
2 

60 

25 

59 

114 

111 

2 

8 

46 

20 
4 
9 

56 


U 
1 
1 
64 
26 
48 
97 
90 


1 

22 

4 

45 
2S 

49 


8 
42 

10 
3 
5 

46 


5 
27 


5 
1 

6 

103 

34 

72 

112 

103 

1 

6 

67 


2 
1 
4 

54 
4 
68 
35 
58 


5 
43 


2 

3 

18 


16 

37 


1 
10 

17 


4 

8 
4 

76 
28 
57 
56 
66 
1 
27 
62 

19 


40 
50 


29 
10 
41 
31 
44 
1 
11 
37 

5 

1 

23 

23 


'  Excludes  transfers. 
TABLE  5.-U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  TEXAS 
TIME  INTERVAL  FROM  ISSUE  TO  TRIAL  OF  CIVIL  CASES  i  IN  WHICH  A  TRIAL  WAS  COMPLETED 


Fiscal  year 


1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 


'  For  both  tables  5  and  6  excludes  land  condemnation  cases.  For  table  5  also  excludes  habeas 
corpus  cases,  deportation  reviews,  and  motions  to  vacate  sentence. 


TABLE  6.-U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  TEXAS 
AGE  OF  CIVIL  CASES'  PENDING  AT  THE  END  OF  RSCAL  YEARS 


National 

Over  3 

years 

median  time 
interval 

Less  than 
1  year 

1  to2 
years 

2  to  3 
years 

Number  of 

interval 

Fiscal  year 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

trials 

(in 

months) 

(in  months) 

1961 

593 

404 

127 

33 

29 

4.9 

67 

9 

11 

1962 

680 

546 

96 

25 

13 

1.9 

117 

4 

10 

1963 

594 

387 

182 

18 

7 

1.2 

132 

4 

10 

1964 

625 

480 

82 

52 

11 

1.8 

71 

4 

11 

1965... 

573 

442 

96 

16 

19 

3.3 

97 

3 

11 

1966 

538 

404 

105 

17 

12 

2.2 

89 

4 

11 

1967 

746 

590 

102 

36 

18 

2.4 

94 

5 

12 

1968 

876 

603 

194 

47 

32 

3.7 

88 

4 

12 

1969 

891 

635 

169 

58 

29 

3.3 

102 

5 

13 

1970 

1,065 

810 

158 

66 

31 

2.9 

137 

5 

12 

1971 

1,278 

988 

178 

55 

57 

4.5 

178 

6 

11 

>  For  both  tables  5  and  6  excludes  land  condemnation  cases.  For  table  5  also  excludes  habeas 
corpus  cases,  deportation  reviews,  and  motions  to  vacate  sentence. 
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TABLE  7.-WEIGHTED  CASELOAD  PER  JUDGESHIP  FOR  ALL  U.S.  DISTRICT  COURTS  AND  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  TEXAS' 


February  2,  1972 


Weighted  caseload  per  judgeship ' 


Fiscal  year 


1962.... 
1963.  .. 
1964... 
1%5.... 
1966... 
1967.-.. 

1968.  - 

1969.  . 
19701... 
1971 «... 


Number  of 

district 

Number  of 

the  United 

United 

States 

States 

87 

289 

88 

289 

88 

289 

88 

288 

87 

318 

89 

322 

89 

323 

89 

322 

89 

382 

89 

382 

Civil 


Criminal 


Texas, 

northern 


United 
States 


Texas, 

northern 


United 
States 


Texas, 
northern 


United 
States 


Total 

Texas,  northern 
Number  ~R^ 


5 
5 
5 
S 

S 
5 
5 
5 

6 

6 


185 
195 
207 
214 
200 
198 
207 
225 
196 
217 


241 
185 
197 
195 
186 
238 
249 
260 
174 
294 


57 
56 
57 
60 
55 
54 
58 
64 
80 
90 


51 
53 
47 
42 
67 
55 
76 
76 
88 
82 


242 
251 
264 
274 
255 
252 
265 
289 
276 
307 


292 
238 
244 
237 
253 
293 
325 
336 
262 
376 


17 
43 
50 
51 
37 
19 
14 
18 
54 
IS 


'  Based  on  civil  and  original  criminal  cases  filed.  The  weighted  caseload  reflects  the  amount  of         »  Refers  to  the  rank  of  the  district  court  mm  iirpi  i^  ;>ii  „i  th»  h,m, >,  ,-    .    .     ... 

court  time  used  for  types  of  civil  or  criminal  cases  divided  by  the  proportions  of  total  terminations      cated.  The  lower  the  rankinVthThiKhert^^^^  ^JtMl\^^t^l[f  """' '""  **''  >'"'  '""'- 

?.r.?,"l"l  '*'*  •'"«''*'^  ''''''''  •"'  "^*  '^"'"'''  ^'^"''' '"«  '''^•''"  °'  <='>"""'"^  --^  '^"''"^'^^       p  3  Weighted.c  selo'ad"igu?es''for 'iS'/o'  a'nVl^g'f  IfCd' o'nSd  weights  based  on  197, 

rederal  judicial  time  study.  ^"^ 

Is  a  regular,  a  permanent,  or  a  temporary  statute  provides  that  court  shall  be  held 

^   „f^^t}^P-       „    ,  V.       *  ^^  ^^'®  locations:  Eau  Claire,  La  Crosse 

We  have  called  here  for  a  permanent  Madison,   Superior,   and   Wausau    l^e 

judgeship.  Why?  The  district  judge  has  district  is  authorized  one  U.S    district 

justified  not  one  additional  but  two  ad-  judge  whose  headquarters  is  at  Madison 

ditional  judgeships  for  the  western  dis-  The  judicial  business  of  this  district 

trict  of  Wisconsin.  Presently  the  chief  has  increased  sharply  in  the  la^t  few 

judge  related  that  to  the  Judicial  Confer-  years.  Civil  case  filings  increased  from 

ence.  We  here  are  asking  for  but  one.  206  in  1968  to  432  in  1971  and  criminal 

You  have  heard  justification  here  for  case  filings  increased  from  67  to  141  Dur- 

four   judgeships  made   today   in   areas  ing  the   fiscal  year   1971   the   weighted 

,nn'"^^^^^^^^*^^^^^^°^  °^  between  caseload  per  judgeship  was  577,  almost 

300  and  400  cases  This  court  has  577-  90  percent  above  the  national  average  of 

the  highest  in   the  country— and  this  307  weighted  cases  per  judgeship   This 

judge  disposes  of  well  over  400  cases  in  was  the  highest  weighted  caseload  per 

a  year   which  is  almost  100  more  than  judgeship  of  any  district  in  the  Federal 

the  national  average.  In  2  years,  by  the  judicial  system 

time  the  next  Federal  judgeship  omni-  In  the  last  3  fiscal  years  the  terml- 

bus  bill  wi  1  come  around,  he  projects  nation  of  cases  has  failed  to  keep  pace 

that  he  will  have  a  weighted  caseload  with  filings.  As  a  result,  pending  civil 

T?7o1Llvin       *u-      ^,  ^  •  .    ,.  actions  have  increased  from  198  on  June 

Incidentally,    this    district    has    1.65  30,  1968,  to  469  on  June  30,  1971   and 

million  people  in  it— 1,650,000.  pending  criminal  cases  have  incrksed 

You  in  Congress  who  are  interested  from  30  to  130  during  the  same  period 

in  congressional  redistricting  know  that  On  June  30,  1971,  the  pending  caseload 

we  have  435  Members  with  an  average  per  judgeship  in  the  western  district  of 

district  in  the  country  of  between  450,-  Wisconsin  was  the  second  largest  na- 

000  and  500,000.  We  have  382  judges  in  tionally. 

the  country.  On  an  average,  then,  they  As  filings  have  increased,  so  have  case 

would  be  representing  in  the  courts  be-  dispositions.  In  1968  there  were  218  civil 

tween  500.000  and  550,000  people.  They  cases  and  67  criminal  cases  disposed  of 

would  be  approaching  the  number  then  by  the  court.  In  1971,  termination  In- 

that  we  have  in  this  Chamber.  However,  creased  to  301  civil  cases  and  118  crim- 

this  judge  that  we  have  in  Wisconsin  inal  cases.  As  noted  above,  terminations 

has  to  represent  the  highest  number  of  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  filings 

people  in  the  country— 1.65  million— or  Complete  statistical  tables  showing  the 

three  times  the  average.  judicial   business   of   the   U.S.   District 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  appear  Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Wis- 

here  today  making  the  urgent  request  consin  during  the  last  14  years  follow: 
that  this  judgeship  be  approved. 

This  is  a  unique  case.  It  is  the  only  table  i.-u.s.  district  court  for  the  western 

one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Ju-  °'^^'""  ""^  Wisconsin 

dicial  Conference  that  action  is  asked  on  Authorized  judgeships,  i 

now  by  the  Congress.  I  am  hopeful  that  Resident  judge:  James  E.  Ooyle. 

my  colleagues  both  on  the  subcommlt-  supe'i",  wau«r*  """^  "'"''""'  ^'"  '^""'''  "■'  ^"""' 

tee  and  in  the  House  will  concur  In  that 

judgment  and  approve  the  additional  '~~ 

judgeship   for   the   western  district  of  District 

Wisconsin.  Year                                     population 

The  jurisdictional  territory  of  the  U.S.     ' 

District  Court  for  the  Western  District  of     1950 1,387,545 

Wisconsin  comprises  44  counties  lying  in     }9§° }f!H?l 

the  western  portion  of  the  State.  The         ' 1.649,970 


are  excluded. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  believe  this  particular  amendment 
is  as  controversial.  In  any  event,  I  can 
say  that  those  of  us  in  Wisconsin  are  of 
like  mind  in  terms  of  the  urgent  need  to 
create  this  particular  judgeship. 

Last  year  both  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Thomson)  and  I  offered 
bills  to  create  this  additional  judgeship. 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Thomson)  cosponsors  this  amendment, 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin t  Mr.  Obey)  ,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  O'KoNSKi),  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin),  in 
whose  district  in  whole  or  in  part  lies  the 
western  district  of  Wisconsin. 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  commit- 
tee as  well,  because  I  fuUy  appreciate  the 
caution  and  careful  consideration  it  has 
given  in  reporting  out  four  judgeships 
today.  They  did  not  include  this  partic- 
ular judgeship.  I  believe  the  membership 
should  wonder  why. 

In  1968  the  single  judge  in  the  western 
district  of  Wisconsin  had  literally  a  nor- 
mal caseload.  Today  in  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Wisconsin  the  one  judge  has  the 
highest  weighted  caseload  of  any  judge 
of  any  district  in  the  country. 

Last  fall,  in  October,  without  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  Judicial  Conference, 
our  full  committee  declined  to  add  this 
judgeship  at  that  time,  notwithstanding 
that  it  was  the  busiest  district,  with  the 
busiest  judge  in  the  Nation.  It  did  not 
have  Judicial  Conference  approval. 

The  situation  has  changed  in  the 
meantime.  On  January  19,  a  constituent 
part  of  the  Judicial  Conference,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Statistics,  reported  on  the 
basis  of  its  findings  that  one  judgeship 
should  be  created  now  in  the  country  and 
not  wait  for  the  quadrennial  census;  that 
of  the  western  district  of  Wisconsin.  And 
on  Monday  the  full  committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Court  Administration  of  the 
Judicial  Conference,  confirmed  that  rec- 
ommendation, and  will  make  that  recom- 
mendation to  the  Judicial  Conference  in 
April.  In  fact,  it  says  that  that  additional 
judgeship  should  be  created  now,  and  it 
is  up  to  the  Congress  whether  or  not  It 


Percent 

change  over 

1950 


7.0 
18.9 
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TABLE  2.-U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  WISCONSIN 


2201 


Civil  and  criminal  cases  commenced,  terminated,  and  pending 


Distribution  of  civil  cases 


Total  civil  cases  > 


Total  criminal  cases 


Private  civil 


U.S.  civil 


Commenced    Terminated         Pending  Commenced    Terminated         Pending   Commenced    Terminated         Pending   Commenced    Terminated 


Pending 


Fiscal  year: 

1959 205  216  143  87  95  4  123  131  105  82 

1960 176  185  134  56  58  2  86  100  91  90 

1961 171  187  118  94  75  21  108  109  90  63 

1962 160  160  118  47  62  6  93  96  87  67 

1963 151  108  161  86  72  20  76  47  116  75 

1964 162  155  168  75  79  16  70  74  112  92 

1965 197  137  228  98  63  51  93  45  160  104 

1966 174  151  251  49  76  24  108  85  183  66 

1967 198  239  210  88  82  30  112  137  158  86 

1968 206  218  198  67  67  30  140  153  145  66 

1969 256  247  207  70  53  47  159  161  143  97 

1970 351  220  338  141  81  107  244  129  258  107 

1971 432  301  469  141  118  130  326  207  377  106 


85 
85 
78 
64 
61 
81 
92 
66 
102 
65 
86 
91 
94 


38 
43 
28 
31 
45 
56 
68 
68 
52 
53 
64 


I  Private  civil  and  U.S.  civil  cases  shown  below. 

TABLE  3.-UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  WISCONSIN 
[Civil  cases  commenced  during  the  fiscal  years  1959  through  1968,  and  civil  cases  pending  on  June  30, 1958,  June  30, 1%7,  and  June  30, 1968,  by  nature  ofsuitl 


Mature  of  suit 


Civil  cases 

pending 

June  30, 1958 


Civil  cases  filed,  by  fiscal  year 


1959       1960       1961       1962       1963       1%4       1%5 


Civil  cases 

pending 

1966       1967    June  30, 1967 


Civil  cases 
Civil  cases  pending 

filed  1968     June  30, 1968 


TotaL_ 

U.S.  plaintiff,  total. 


Land  condemnation _. 

Note  cases  and  overpayments. 

Antitrust.. 

Labor  cases 

Tax  . 

Other , 


154 

205 

176 

171 

160 

151 

162 

197 

174 

198 

210 

206 

198 

27 

74 

77 

44 

58 

67 

80 

92 

54 

66 

35 

55 

34 

2 
13 


1 
33 


1 
31 


2 
22 


2 

"io" 


7 

3 

30 


18 
27" 


8 

1 

11 


22 
1 

4 


31 


2 
25 

b 

1 

34 


27 


6 

2 

45 


47 

id' 

35" 


6 

18 

"36" 


14 

1 

43 


7 

2 

20 


14 

"22 

19 


10 

14 
1 
9 


U.S.  defendant,  total. 


13 


19 


12 


12 


12 


20 


17 


19 


Tott  Claims  Act... 
Prisoner  petitions. 

Tax  refund 

Social  Security 

Other 


10 
1 
3 


11 
1 


6 
13 


Federal  question,  total. 


17 


23 


12 


25 


21 


19 


16 


21 


39 


37 


45 


67 


47 


Marine  contracts 

Jones  Act 

Federal  Employer's  Liability  Act. 

HflillerAct , 

State  habeas  corpus 

Labor  cases 

Antitrust 

Patent 

Copyright  and  trademark 

Civil  Rights 

Other 


1 
4 
4 
1 
3 
3 
17 
5 
1 
6 


1 
32 
3 
2 
5 
» 
7 
7 


4 
U 
6 
5 
7 


Diversity  of  citizenship,  total. 


96 


100 


74 


83 


72 


57 


54 


72 


69 


75 


113 


73 


98 


Contract  actions 

Stockholders'  suits 

Real  property 

Personal  injury,  motor  vehicle. 

Other  personal  injury 

Other 


15 


12 


2 

60 
12 

7 


1 
69 
14 

8 


1 

46 

14 

1 


13 
1 


10 


17 


13 


20 


29 


20 


28 


53 
15 
1 


50 
U 
1 


1 
32 
15 

3 


35 
9 
3 


1 
36 
14 

4 


3 

36 
16 

1 


1 
36 
17 

1 


2 

50 

30 

2 


28 

24 

1 


44 

26 


TABLE  4.-UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  WISCONSIN— CRIMINAL  CASES'  COMMENCED  AND  PENDING  ON  JUNE  30,  1967  AND  JUNE  30,  1968 

BY  NATURE  OF  OFFENSE 


Offense 


Criminal  cases 


Commenced 


1964 


1965 


1966 


Pending 

1967    June  30, 1967 


Commenced 
1968 


Pendinf 
June  30, 1968 


General  offenses: 
Homicide 
Robbery. 
Assault 


criminal  cases.  .  .         ... 

54 

92 

45 

83 

30 

65 

30 

ses: 

Burglary 

Larceny  and  theft 

Embealement 

Fraud.. 

Autotheft '..'.'.'.. 

forgery  and  counterfeiting. 
Sex  offenses. 


3 
11 
16 

2 


6 
9 

36 
10 


1 
4 

2 
11 


5 
1 
2 
2 
8 
3 
16 
11 


Narcotic  laws 

Miscellaneous  general  offensesi 
Special  offenses: 

Immigration  laws 

Liquor,  Internal  Revenue 

Selective  Service  Act 

Other  Federal  statutes 


10 


1 
6 
2 

10 

13 

2 


7 
16 


1 
10 


7 
24 


12 
10 


'  Excludes  transfers . 
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TABLE  5.-UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  WISCONSIN-TIME  INTERVAL  FROM  ISSUE  TO  TRIAL  OF  CIVIL  CASESi  IN 

WHICH  A  TRIAL  WAS  COMPLETED 


Fiscal  year 


Number  of 
trials 


Median  > 
time  interval 
(in  months) 


National 

median  time 

interval  in 

months 


1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 


23 
12 

3 

8 

4  . 
18 


Fiscal  year 


Median  > 

Number  of     time  interval 

trials       (in  months) 


National 

median  time 

interval  in 

months 


1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971. 


28  22 

25  12 

22 

9 

11 


12 
U 
13 
12 
11 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table  6. 

TABLE  6.-UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  WISCONSIN-AGE  OF  CIVIL  CASES"  PENDING  AT  THE  END  OF  FISCAL  YEARS 


Fiscal 
year 


Total 


Less 

than 
1   year 


1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 


116 

90 

18 

118 

88 

23 

160 

97 

44 

167 

85 

52 

228 

125 

52 

251 

129 

68 

>  For  both  tables  5  and  6  excludes  land  condemnation  cases.  For  table  5  also  excludes  habeas 
corpus  cases,  deportation  reviews,  and  motions  to  vacate  sentence. 


>  Not  computed  where  base  is  25  or  less. 
TABLE  7 -WEIGHTED  CASELOAD  PER  JUDGESHIP  FOR  ALL  U.S.  DISTRICT  COURTS  AND  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  WISCONSIN 


Weighted  caseload  per  judgeship) 


Fiscal  year 


Number  of  - 
district 
courts  in  the 
United  States 


Number  of  judgeships 


Civil 


Criminal 


Total 


United 
States 


Western 
Wisconsin 


United 
States 


Western 
Wisconsin 


United 
States 


Western 
Wisconsin 


United  ■ 
States 


Western  Wisconsin 


Number 


Rank> 


1962 n  289 

1963 M  289 

ISM 88  289 

M85. 88  288 

1966 87  318 

1967 89  322 

1968 89  323 

1969 89  322 

1970». 89  382 

1971 > 


185 
195 
207 
214 
200 
198 
207 
225 
196 
217 


170 
145 
142 
171 
198 
221 
205 
275 
385 
428 


57 
56 

a 
n 
ss 

M 
SS 
6« 

n 

90 


20 
31 
37 
SO 

as 

40 
» 

1» 

149 


242 

190 

251 

176 

264 

179 

274 

221 

255 

233 

252 

264 

265 

245 

289 

307 

276 

512 

307 

577 

58 

72 
74 
S9 
51 
34 
51 
32 
2 
1 


'  Based  on  civil  and  original  criminal  cases  filed.  The  weighted  caseload  reflects  the  amount  ot 
judge  time  used  tor  types  of  civil  or  criminal  cases  divided  by  the  proportions  of  total  terminations. 
A  description  of  the  method  used  appears  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  1971.  The  weighted  caseload  per  judgeship  refers  only  to  the 
overall  average  per  judgeship  for  each  district  as  provided  by  28  U.S.C.  133.  Therefore,  the  number 
of  judgeships  does  not  include  the  services  ot  senior  judges  or  services  of  visiting  judges.  The 
weighted  caseload  tor  the  United  States  excludes  the  District  of  Columbia  and  territories. 


'  Refers  to  the  rank  of  the  district  court  compared  to  all  of  the  districts  for  the  year  indicated 
The  lower  the  ranking  the  higher  the  average  weighted  caseload. 

'  The  weighted  caseload  figures  for  1970  and  1971  are  based  on  revised  weights  provided  by  the 
1969-70  Federal  District  Court  Time  Study,  Federal  Judicial  Center,  June  1971. 


Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  (x>ncur  in  everything 
that  has  been  said  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin   (Mr.  Kastenmeier  ) . 

We  both  submitted  bills  in  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress.  The  bar  of  Wis- 
consin is  unanimously  in  favor  of  this 
addition.  The  chief  judge  of  the  Seventh 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  an  additional 
Judgeship. 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Judicial  Conference  in 
making  the  recommendation  stated  that 
the  recommendations  took  special  notice 
of  the  critical  condition,  the  critical  con- 
dition that  presently  exists  within  the 
district,  and  urged  the  creation  of  this 
judgeship  in  advance  of  the  omnibus  bill. 

We  have  been  talking  about  Indiana 
here  and  the  caseload  in  Indiana  of  336 
per  judge,  and  the  weighted  caseload  per 
judge  of  376  in  the  northern  district  of 
Texas,  and  382  in  the  southern  district  of 
Florida  and  398  in  the  western  district  of 
Missouri.  However,  in  the  western  district 


of  Wisconsin  the  caseload  is  577  with  one 
judge. 

I  appreciate  the  careful  attention 
that  the  committee  has  given  to  these 
matters,  but  this  Is  an  emergency  case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  join  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  and,  in  fact,  the  entire 
Wisconsin  delegation,  in  adding  this 
badly  needed  judicial  position  to  the 
western  district  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  state  that  I 
accept  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten- 
meier)  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  basis  of 
weighted  caseload,  the  western  district 
of  Wisconsin  ranked  first  In  1971  and 
second  in  1970  among  the  89  district 
courts  in  the  Nation.  Today,  it  has  the 
highest  weighted  caseload  nationally: 
577  cases  compared  to  307  per  judgeship 
nationally. 

For  that  reason  and  other  reasons 
which  I  do  not  care  to  elaborate  upon, 


I  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AKKNDMKNT    OFFEBKD    BT    MS.    CELLEB 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ckllek:  On 
page  4,  line  20.  delete  the  section  reference 
"Sec.  6." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wIU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept that  section  6  shall  take  effect  immedi- 
ately upon  enactment  of  this  Act. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BY   MR.  CELLER 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.   Celler:    On 
page  5,  lines  11  through  14,  strike  section  7. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Ptjcinski,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  11394)  to  create  an  additional  ju- 
dicial district  in  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional district  judgeships,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
783,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bUI. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

TTTLE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  CELLKB 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Spetiker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  title  of  H.R.  11394. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Celler: 
Amend  the  title  to  read  as  follows:  "To  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  additional  dis- 
trict judgeships,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


WEST  COAST  DOCK  STRIKE— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  92-244) 

The  SPTHAKRR  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
As  the  dock  strike  on  the  West  Coast 
continues  to  impose  a  cruel  and  intoler- 
able burden  upon  the  American  people, 
I  appeal  once  again  to  the  Congress  for 
emergency  action  to  end  these  transpor- 
tation disputes. 

There  are  now  two  bills  before  the 
Congress    dealing    with    transportation 
stoppages,  and  immediate  action  is  ur- 
gently required  on  both: 
— S.J.   Resolution    187,   which   would 
quickly  halt  the  West  Coast  strike 
and  lead  to  a  fair  and  early  settle- 
ment under  binding  arbitration. 
— And  the  Crippling  Strikes  Preven- 
tion Act,  S.  560,  which  would  grant 


the  executive  branch  suflacient  au- 
thority so  that  future  disruptions  in 
the  transportation  industry  could  be 
averted. 

The  American  public  is  rightly  frus- 
trated today  by  the  inaction  of  Congress 
in  ending  the  West  Coast  strike.  Some 
crops  are  rotting  while  others  are  stalled 
in  their  bins,  export  customers  are  look- 
ing for  more  dependable  trading  part- 
ners, and  jobs  and  businesses  are  threat- 
ened with  extinction.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  people,  who  share  no  part  of  this  dis- 
pute, are  suffering  needlessly. 

Yet  our  Government  stands  idly  by, 
paralyzed  because  the  executive  branch 
has  exhausted  all  available  remedies  and 
a  majority  in  the  Congress  has  been  un- 
willing to  enact  necessary  legislation. 
This  failure  to  act  in  time  of  need  speaks 
directly  to  the  question  of  why  some 
Americans  have  lost  confidence  in  their 
government. 

We  must  act  now,  swiftly  and  deci- 
sively. Twelve  days  ago  I  proposed  special 
legislation  to  end  this  strike  and  asked 
for  enactment  within  a  week.  That  dead- 
line has  passed  without  a  response,  and 
I  must  report  to  the  American  people  to- 
day that  I  cannot  predict  when  relief  will 
come.  To  say  that  I  am  disappointed  Is 
to  state  the  case  in  its  mildest  terms. 

For  those  who  argue  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  interfere  with  collective 
bargaining,  the  short  answer  is  that  the 
bargaining  in  this  case  has  thus  far 
failed — and  failed  badly  for  15  months. 
I  share  the  belief  that  Government  ordi- 
narily should  not  tamper  with  the  free- 
dom of  bargaining,  but  when  the  proc- 
esses have  broken  down  and  the  Nation's 
health  and  safety  are  at  stake  we  in 
public  oflBce  have  no  right  to  turn  our 
heads. 

I  am  also  aware  that  some  members  of 
Congress  believe  this  strike  will  soon  be 
settled  at  the  bargaining  table.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  they  are  right,  and  I  urge 
the  parties  to  continue  their  bargaining, 
but  the  15  months  of  fruitless  bargaining 
which  have  already  passed  convince  me 
that  we  cannot  depend  on  this  solution. 

ISSUES  or  GREAT   URGENCY 

In  the  absence  of  an  agreement,  the 
critical  question  is  whether  all  of  us  in 
Washington  sense  the  urgency  of  these 
issues.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  farmer 
whose  grain  is  wasting  away  and  the  ex- 
porter who  has  lost  his  contract  regard 
this  strike  as  a  matter  of  utmost  urgency, 
and  I  plead  with  the  Congress  to  rec- 
ognize their  plightt 

For  'two  years  I  have  been  trying  to 
impress  upon  the  Congress  the  need  for 
new  legislation  in  this  field.  In  1970.  dur- 
ing the  91st  Congress,  and  again  in  1972 
during  the  92nd  Congress,  I  proposed 
the  comprehensive  crippling  strikes  pre- 
vention program  so  that  future  trans- 
portation stoppages  could  be  resolved. 
There  has  been  precious  little  aflflrma- 
tive  response.  Yet  I  am  confident  that  if 
the  Congress  had  enacted  those  meas- 
ures, there  might  have  been  no  strike 
on  the  West  Coast  and  the  issues  in  dis- 
pute would  have  been  fairly  settled. 

Let  us  resolve  that  this,  stoppage  on 
the  West  Coast  will  be  the  last  of  its  kind. 
The  Congress  should  act  Immediately  to 


end  the  West  Coast  strike  and,  with  ut- 
most dispatch,  pass  the  Crippling  Strikes 
Prevention  Act. 

THE    CRIPPLING     STRIKES     PREVENTION     ACT 

Certainly  the  more  far-reaching  of 
the  two  proposals  on  which  I  am  seeking 
action  is  the  Crippling  Strikes  Preven- 
tion Act.  It  would  give  the  President  ad- 
ditional— and,  in  my  opinion,  essential — 
new  authority  to  deal  with  emergency 
disputes  in  the  railroad,  airline,  mari- 
time, longshore,  and  trucking  industries. 

First,  it  would  discontinue  the  emer- 
gency strike  provisions  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  of  1926  and  provide  that  all 
transportation  disputes  be  settled  under 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Currently,  dis- 
putes in  the  railroad  and  airline  indus- 
tries are  subject  to  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  while  all  other  emergency  transpor- 
tation disputes  are  governed  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  Of  the  two  acts,  the  railway 
labor  law  is  clearly  the  inferior.  Under 
it,  the  President  can  delay  a  strike  or 
lockout  for  60  days  by  appointing  an 
Emergency  Board  to  study  the  issues  and 
recommend  a  settlement.  Unf  ortimately, 
these  provisions  only  seem  to  discourage 
hard  bargaining  because  the  parties  are 
hesitant  to  compromise  their  position  be- 
fore the  Board  is  appointed,  and  then, 
recognizing  that  the  Board  will  probably 
seek  a  middle  position,  the  parties  tend 
to  adopt  a  more  extreme  stance  in  order 
to  pull  the  Board  in  their  direction. 
Thus  the  gap  widens  between  the  dis- 
putants and  because  neither  the  Board 
nor  the  President  has  any  additional 
authority,  strikes  often  resume  at  the  end 
of  the  60-day  period.  These  resumptions 
have  occurred  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
one  per  year  since  1947,  and  four  times 
during  this  administration  alone  I  have 
been  forced  to  ask  Congress  for  special 
legislation.  This  is  a  sorry  record,  best 
consigned  to  our  history  books. 

THREE    NEW    OPTIONS 

Secondly.  I  propose  a  major  revision  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent three  new  options  in  the  case  of  all 
emergency  disputes  in  the  transportation 
industry.  Under  current  provirions  of  this 
Act.  the  President  may  appoint  a  Board 
of  Inquiry  when  he  believes  that  a  work 
stoppage  imperils  the  Nation's  health  or 
safety.  Upon  receiving  a  report  from  the 
Board  on  the  status  of  the  strike,  the 
President  may  direct  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  petition  a  Federal  District  Court 
to  enjoin  the  strike  for  an  80-day  "cool- 
ing-off"  period.  But  there  the  formal  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Government  ends: 
the  Board  of  Inquiry  may  issue  no  rec- 
ommendation on  a  settlement  and  the 
President  has  no  additional  options  when 
the  80-day  period  elapses  except  to  ask 
for  emergency  legislation.  On  nine  of  30 
occasions  when  this  machinery  has  been 
invoked  since  1947,  a  strike  or  lockout 
has  resumed  after  the  80-day  period,  as 
it  has  now  on  the  West  Coast. 

To  permit  a  more  fiexible  Federal 
response,  I  propose  that  the  President 
be  granted  three  options  when  the  "cool- 
ing-off"  period  fails  to  produce  a  settle- 
ment: 

— First,  he  could  extend  the  period  for 
30  days,  a  most  useful  device  if  the 
disputes  seems  to  be  near  an  end. 
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— Secondly,  he  could  require  partial 
operation  of  ttie  troubled  industry, 
so  that  those  segments  essential  to 
the  national  health  or  safety  could 
be  kept  in  operation  for  an  addi- 
tional 180  days. 

— Or  thirdly,  he  could  invoke  a  "final 
offer  selection"  procedure  whereby 
the  fanal  ofifers  of  each  party  would 
be  submitted  to  a  neutral  panel.  This 
panel  would  select,  without  amend- 
ment, the  most  reasonable  of  the  of- 
fers as  the  final  and  binding  con- 
tract between  the  parties.  Unlike 
bargaining  which  now  occurs  under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  or  under  ar- 
bitration, this  approach  would  en- 
courage the  parties  to  narrow  their 
positions  so  that  they  could  persuade 
the  panel  of  their  reasonableness. 
Thus  genuine  negotiations  and  set- 
tlement would  be  encouraged  auto- 
matically. 

Among  the  additional  features  of  this 
proposal  is  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Special  Industries  Commission  to 
conduct  a  two-year  study  of  labor  rela- 
tions in  industries  which  are  especially 
subject  to  national  emergency  disputes. 

As  I  informed  the  Congress  two  years 
ago,  the  Crippling  Strikes  Prevention  Act 
creates  a  balance  between  two  cherished 
but  sometimes  inconsistent  principles: 
the  protection  of  the  national  health 
and  safety  against  damaging  work  stop- 
pages, and  the  protection  of  collective 
bargaining  from  interference  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. -Ideally."  I  said  then,  "we 
would  provide  maximum  public  protec- 
tion with  minimum  Federal  interfer- 
ence." 

Without  doubt,  my  proposal  would  tip 
the  present  scales  back  in  the  direction 
of  greater  protection  for  the  public 
but  we  must  face  up  to  the  hard  reali- 
ties that  the  old  way  simply  has  not 
worked.  The  scales,  in  fact,  have  been 
heavily  weighted  against  the  public.  The 
actions  I  propose  would  not  only  correct 
the  balance  but  would  also  preserve  and 
enhance  the  processes  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

THE    WEST    COAST    DISPUTE 

The  present  tie-up  on  the  West  Coast 
vividly  illustrates  why  we  need  the  Crip- 
pling Strikes  Prevention  Act.  Both  the 
failure  of  negotiations  and  the  resulting 
economic  losses  have  been  a  painful  les- 
son for  us  all. 

Talks  and  negotiations  between  the 
parties  have  dragged  on  for  15  months, 
and  I  have  used  every  remedy  at  my 
command,  but  to  no  avail.  The  Taft- 
Hartley  machinery  has  been  tried  and 
it  has  failed.  Two  extensions  in  time  have 
been  arranged  by  Government  media- 
tors, and  twice  the  mediators'  efforts 
have  fallen  short.  And  I  have  met  per- 
sonally with  the  parties.  Yet  this  strike 
has  resumed.  In  my  view,  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  we  need  comprehensive 
solutions. 

Only  now  are  we  beginning  to  realize 
the  full  damages  of  the  first  100-day 
strike  which  closed  down  the  West  Coast 
ports  between  JiUy  1  and  October  9,  1971. 
I  recounted  some  of  these  losses  to  the 
Congress  in  my  message  12  days  ago,  but 
the  facts  bear  emphasis: 
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— ^It  is  estimated  that  American  ex- 
ports would  have  been  $600  million 
higher  during  this  100-day  period 
except  for  the  work  stoppage. 

— The  strike  was  particularly  hard  on 
our  farmers,  who  have  been  export- 
ing the  product  of  one  cropland 
acre  out  of  four.  During  the  June- 
September  period,  farm  exports 
from  the  West  Coast  dropped  from 
$288  million  in  the  same  period  in 
1970  to  $73  million  in  1971. 

— Wheat  farmers  suffered  the  worst 
calamities  of  all,  as  their  sales  to 
major  Far  Eastern  markets  fell  oflf 
drastically.  Japan,  for  instance,  pur- 
chases over  50  percent  of  her  wheat 
from  the  United  States.  Since  April, 
we  have  lost  sales  to  Japan  of  at 
least  25  million  bushels  of  wheat 
valued  at  $40  million.  Ominously, 
the  day  after  the  strike  resumed  last 
month,  the  Japanese  purchased  8.7 
million  bushels  of  wheat  for  a  spring 
delivery,  but  only  1.6  million  bushels 
were  bought  from  the  United  States. 

—Our  merchant  fleet  also  sustained 
heavy  losses,  as  did  exporters  of 
vegetables,  rice,  cotton,  and  live- 
stock, and  wood  products,  and  nu- 
merous related  industries. 

APPALLING   HUMAN   COSTS 

Overall,  the  100-day  strike  thrust  a 
spike  into  our  progress  toward  economic 
recovery,  threatened  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  undermined  the  confidence 
of  foreign  buyers  who  need  to  rely  upon 
dependable  deliveries.  But  the  most  ap- 
palling costs  were  in  human  terms — 
those  tens  of  thousands  who  were  not 
parties  to  the  dispute  but  suffered  be- 
cause of  it. 

Those  same  people  are  suffering  need- 
lessly again,  as  the  costs  of  resuming  the 
strike  begin  to  moxmt.  I  met  yesterday 
with  the  Governors  of  California  and 
Washington,  whose  States  along  with 
Oregon  lost  an  estimated  total  of  $23.5 
million  a  day  during  the  100-day  strike, 
and  they  have  reported  to  me  that  the 
cost  of  this  resumption  is  intolerable  to 
their  economies.  The  State  of  Hawaii  is 
also  beginning  to  feel  the  punishment.  If 
the  strike  persists  for  several  weeks,  we 
can  anticipate  a  significant  increase  in 
unemployment  on  the  West  Coast  and 
huge  financial  losses  for  many  people 
across  the  country. 

We  can  and  must  end  this  dispute.  Be- 
cause the  parties  have  already  been  bar- 
gaining under  different  ground  rules  for 
many  months,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
fair  or  wise  in  this  case  to  impose  the 
"final  offer  selection"  solution  which  I 
am  proposing  in  the  more  comprehen- 
sive Crippling  Strikes  Prevention  Act.  I 
also  see  no  merit  in  another  "cooling-off" 
extension,  because  it  offers  little  hope  of 
resolution  and  it  only  increases  the  un- 
certainty in  foreign  markets.  Instead,  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  settle- 
ment by  arbitration.  As  I  explained  to 
the  Congress  12  days  ago,  I  am  asking 
that  a  three-member  arbitration  board 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
hear  all  the  issues  and  then  issue  a  set- 
tlement that  would  be  binding  for  at 
least  18  months.  No  strike  or  lockout 
would  be  permitted  from  the  day  this  leg- 
islation is  enacted  imtil  the  expiration  of 


the  binding  settlement  established  by  the 
board. 

I  strongly  favor  free  collective  bar- 
gaining, but  the  time  has  come  for  deci- 
sive  action.  I  call  upon  the  Congress  to 
take  such  action  on  both  this  emergency 
biU  and  the  Crippling  Strikes  Prevention 

Act. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House,  February  2. 1972. 


HANOI  AND  OUR  HOMEMADE 
CRITICS 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  very  fine  editorial  from 
Sunday  last  in  the  Birmingham  News 
entitled  "Hanoi  and  Our  Homemade 
Critics."  This  is  accompanied  on  the 
editorial  page  by  a  cartoon  by  Birming- 
ham's distinguished  political  cartoonist, 
Charles  Brooks,  which  portrays  Presi- 
dent Nixon  rowing  a  rowboat  vigorously 
toward  a  shore  designated  "an  honorable 
peace  in  Vietnam." 

With  him  in  the  rowboat  is  another 
figure  who  is  entitled  "Demo  Senate  War- 
Critics"  and  this  man  is  jumping  up  and 
down,  and  rocking  the  boat  and  making 
waves,  and  impeding  its  progress  while 
he  is  shouting  vigorously  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs— "Abandon  Ship.  Abandon  Ship 
I  Demand  We  Abandon  Ship." 

I  think  this  is  a  perfect  portrayal  of 
the  President's  present  war  critics  and 
I  include  the  editorial  in  its  entirety  for 
the  edification  of  the  House: 

[Prom  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  Jan.  30, 

1972] 

Hanoi  and  Our  Homemade  Critics 

As  the  President  ended  his  speech  Tues- 
day night  on  the  U.S.  proposal  to  end  the 
war,  he  appealed  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  unite  in  "our  search  for  peace — a  peace 
that  Is  fair  to  both  sides — a  peace  that  can 
last." 

Critics  at  home,  who  have  consistently 
fought  the  U.S.  government  through  two 
administrations,  who  have  constantly  harped 
and  downgraded  our  nation's  every  effort  to 
deal  with  this  perplexing  problem,  were  im- 
mediately at  it  again. 

The  proposal  didn't  go  far  enough,  thev 
said.  Never  mind  that  the  only  remaining 
point  for  which  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
holding  out  Is  the  overthrow  of  the  Saigon 
government. 

One  critic  even  went  so  far  as  to  Imply  that 
he  believed  Hanoi,  not  the  President. 

These  critics  represent  a  minority  view- 
point, to  be  sure.  But  they  do  hold  respect- 
able positions  in  Congress.  They  are  In  a 
position  to  vocally  call  attention— cmd  con- 
tribute— to  a  troublesome  division  in  the 
country  over  the  war. 

Had  the  nation  not  endured  this  crippling 
divisiveness  in  the  last  several  years  of  the 
war.  the  course  of  the  war  could  well  have 
run  differently. 

Constant  harping  criticism  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate has  encouraged  the  North  Vietnameee  to 
cling  to  a  totally  one-sided  bargaining  posi- 
tion at  the  Paris  peace  tallca. 

The  constant  fault-finding  with  succeeding 
U.S.  administrations  by  members  of  Congress 
has  helped  erode  in  the  minds  of  many  yovmg 
people  the  confidence  they  have  a  right  to 
hold  in  their  government. 

The  Senate  war  critics  have  made  an  im- 
pact,  of   course,   on  our   nation's   policy.  It 
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was  their  demands  for  deescalation  which 
led  to  the  present  Vletnamization  program — 
a  program  which  has  removed  a  half  million 
American  soldiers  from  Vietnam. 

But  there  Is  no  way  of  telling  how  many 
American  lives — how  many  thousands  of 
yyes — have  been  lost  because  the  Amer- 
ican critics  have  continued  to  hold  out  the 
hopes  to  Hanoi  that  total  victory  might  re- 
ward an  unbudglng,  completely  Intransigent 
stance. 

Hanoi  has  a  will  of  its  own,  of  course. 
And  it  has  demonstrated  that  it  Is  a  very 
strong  wiU.  But  the  fact  that  American  dis- 
sidents have  ehcouraged  that  persistence  of 
win  cannot  be  denied. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  for  unity  in 
this  coxmtry  on  any  cause,  when  there  was 
a  vital  national  Interest  In  putting  aside  dif- 
ferences, the  time  is  now. 

The  President  has  presented  terms  which 
the  enemy  can  meet  If  it  chooses  to  do  so. 
These  terms  are  not  merely  self-serving, 
warmed-over  ideas  which  have  been  rejected 
in  advance  by  the  enemy.  The  terms  are  fair 
to  both  sides. 

Thus,  the  President  has  put  a  test  to  both 
the  enemy  and  the  critics  at  home. 

If  the  enemy  values  peaco  above  its  hopes 
for  a  complete  military  victory,  it  will  ac- 
cept the  terms  of  his  proposals. 

If  the  critics  at  home  are  at  all  mindful 
of  this  nation's  honor  and  have  an  ounce  of 
compassion  for  the  nation  we  have  fought  to 
preserve,  they  will  desist  from  their  querulous 
criticism  and,  in  unison  with  the  rest  of 
the  country,  point  the  finger  at  Hanoi  and 
say,  "Now  it  is  your  decision." 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  nation  must 
make  every  concession  which  must  be  made. 

There  are  risks  for  the  future  of  South 
Vietnam  contained  in  the  President's  pro- 
posals. There  are  risks  our  side  has  decided 
to  take  for  i>eace. 

If  the  other  side  Is  not  prepared  to  take 
reciprocating  risks  for  peace,  then  It  must  be 
apparent  to  all  that  Hanoi's  real  interest  Is 
conquest:  To  rule  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 

How  can  those  who  have  taken  a  moral 
stand  on  the  war  find  such  thirst  for  con- 
quest more  "moral"  than  the  decision  of  this 
nation,  made  a  decade  ago,  to  attempt  to  con- 
tain that  expansionism? 

Peace  will  not  come  to  Southeast  Asia  sim- 
ply by  the  withdrawal  of  American  forces. 
The  Communists  will  continue  to  fight  for 
conquest,  if  they  do  not  agree  to  a  peaceful 
settlement  before  our  exit. 

And  if  they  continue  to  fight,  nothing  will 
Stand  between  them  and  their  victims;  no 
force  will  be  there,  unless  the  U.S.  leaves  the 
non-Communist  nations  In  Southeast  Asia 
strong  enough  to  defend  themselves,  to  pre- 
vent bloody  reprisals  on  a  massive  scale. 

No  American  should  want  the  blame  for 
the  spilling  of  blood,  as  blood  would  surely  be 
spilled,  to  be  on  his  hands. 

All  Americans  should  now  make  an  honest 
effort  to  put  aside  whatever  differences  they 
may  have  had  about  the  war  and  to  demand. 
In  concert,  that  the  North  Vietnamese  de- 
monstrate their  good  faith  at  the  bargaining 
table.  And  if  Hanoi  acts  In  good  faith,  it  wiU 
accept  the  generous  terms  the  President  has 
offered. 


CALLOUS  DISREGARD  FOR  THE 
FAMILY  FARMER 

'Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  appears  that  the  Nixon  administration 
is  once  again  showing  callous  disregard 
for  the  family  farmer.  He  is  the  victim  of 
a  misguided  economic  policy  that  is  prac- 
ticed all  too  frequently  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 


You  will  recall  that  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated $350  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972  operating  loan  program  of  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  Tliis  program  is, 
of  course,  open  only  to  those  farmers  who 
cannot  secure  operating  credit  from  con- 
ventional sources. 

I  am  advised  that  OMB  has  impounded 
$75  million  of  the  amount  appropriated 
by  Congress.  If  the  funds  were  not  ur- 
gently needed  I  would  not  be  here  today 
asking  the  administration  to  turn  this 
money  loose. 

But  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  addi- 
tional funds  to  service  a  backlog  of  ap- 
proved loans.  At  least  five  States — 
Georgia,  Florida,  Mississippi,  North  Da- 
kota, and  South  Dakota — have  com- 
pletely exhausted  their  funds.  Several 
other  States — including  Iowa,  Idaho, 
South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Oklahoma, 
and  Virginia — will  not  be  in  the  farm 
operating  loan  business  much  longer. 

Thfe  need  for  an  expanded  program 
is  evident. 

The  executive  branch  has  not  per- 
mitted the  loan  program  to  be  increased 
over  the  past  few  years.  An  appropria- 
tion of  approximately  $275  million  was 
requested  for  the  past  5  years  and  many 
of  the  States  have  been  running  out  of 
funds  earlier  and  earlier  with  each  pass- 
ing year. 

This  year  the  Congress  wisely  appro- 
priated $350  million,  a  needed  increase 
of  $75  million.  The  OfBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  in  all  its  wisdom,  ap- 
parently feels  that  our  farmers  do  not 
need  these  additional  loan  funds. 

I  say  they  do. 

My  district  alone  needs  $452,900  to 
fund  loans  approved  to  date.  These 
loans  are  needed  to  produce  a  1972  crop. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  long  will  the  fam- 
ily farmer  have  to  get  down  on  bended 
knee  to  plead  for  his  survival  ? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  contact  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et asking  that  these  funds  be  released 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

I  have  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
President  Nixon  and  to  Secretary  Butz: 

I  am  advised  that  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  impounded  $75  million  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  for  the  operating 
loan  program  of  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

With  five  months  remaining  In  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  at  least  five  States,  Includ- 
ing Georgia,  have  completely  exhausted 
funds,  and  programs  In  several  other  States 
will  not  be  In  business  much  longer.  I  am 
sure  you  must  know  an  urgent  need  exists 
for  additional  funds  to  service  backlog  of 
approved  loans. 

Inasmuch  as  the  program  Is  open  only 
to  farmers  who  cannot  secure  operating 
credit  from  conventional  sources,  I  urge  you 
to  Intervene  with  OMB  on  behalf  of  Amer- 
ica's family  farmers. 


USE  OF  THE  INTERSTATE  SYSTEM 
BY  OVERSIZE-OVERWEIGHT  VE- 
HICLES 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
use  of  the  Interstate  System  by  oversize- 


overweight  vehicles  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  me,  and  to  many  Americans. 
Highway  safety,  wear,  and  repairs,  all 
relate  directly  to  the  types  of  vehicles 
allowed  to  operate  on  the  roadways.  Con- 
gress was  well  aware  of  this  when  it  first 
enacted  legislation  regulating  the  size 
and  weight  of  vehicles  on  the  Federal 
Highway  System.  These  regiilations. 
however,  have  been  continuously  and 
systematically  sidestepped  by  issuance  of 
special  permits  pursuant  to  section  127 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code. 
The  special  permits  were  originally  in- 
tended to  provide  an  escape  from  title 
23 's  size-and- weight  limitations  for  the 
occasional  necessity  of  moving  large  and 
heavy  loads  on  a  single-trip  basis.  As 
Frank  Turner,  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  stated  be- 
fore the  Roads  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  in  Sep- 
tember of  1969: 

We  do  not  .  .  .  understand  those  clauses 
to  permit  larger  vehicles  regularly  and  con- 
tinually to  use  the  Interstate  as  a  matter  of 
course  on  a  blanket  basis.  We  consider  the 
permit  procedure  to  cover  unusual,  infre- 
quent, and  non-recurring  special  circum- 
stances on  a  one-trip,  individual  permit  au- 
thority. (Emphasis  added.) 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  issuance 
of  special  permits  has  become,  contrary 
to  the  Federal  Highway  Administration's 
understanding,  an  almost  routine  mat- 
ter, with  no  continuity  between  States 
in  cost,  regulation,  and  issuance. 

The  Highway  Research  Board's  Report 
No.  80  on  "Oversize-Overweight  Permit 
Operations  on  State  Highways"  dramati- 
cally illustrates  the  problem.  In  a  recent 
year,  over  2  million  special  permits  were 
issued.  Several  States,  notably  Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas,  and  California,  have  issued 
permits  in  astonishingly  large  numbers. 
Mr.  Turner  in  his  1969  testimony  noted 
that— 

In  many  cases  special  permits  are  being 
issued  covering  all  operations  of  a  vehicle 
or  fleet  for  an  entire  year,  and  renewed  an- 
nually, so  that  in  effect  the  basic  law  Is  being 
regularly  abrogated  for  some  users. 

The  blanket  issuance  of  special  per- 
mits is,  however,  only  one-half  of  the 
problem.  The  variance  among  the  sev- 
eral States  on  fees,  schedules,  renewals, 
and  operations  is  astounding.  Twelve 
States  do  not  even  charge  a  fee  for  the 
issuance  of  a  special  permit.  Although 
some  States  have  provisions  for  single- 
trip  issuance,  most  States  will  issue  spe- 
cial permits  on  an  annual  basis.  The 
Highway  Research  Board  in  Report  No. 
80  specifically  recommends  "developing 
a  national  policy  for  uniformity  between 
states  on  the  conditions  under  which  an 
oversize-overweight  permit  will  be  is- 
sued." The  report  refers  this  "national 
policy  development"  to  AASHO — Ameri- 
can Association  of  State  Highway  Offi- 
cials— however,  I  feel  this  must  be 
accomplished  at  the  Federal  level. 
AASHO.  in  1963,  drafted  extensive  guide- 
lines for  permit  issuance  procedures.  It 
immediately,  however,  removed  such 
guidelines  and  the  present  situation  has 
developed.  Frank  Turner,  in  his  1969 
testimony,  "strongly  urged  that  you — 
Congress — include  a  clear  definition  of 
what  is  intended  by  'permit'  operations — 
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preferably  in  the  bill  itself  in  line  with 
the  AASHO  language.  In  many  respects 
the  statute  has  become  meaningless 
when  permits  are  issued  for  recurring 
operations  which  should  be  brought 
under  the  limitations." 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  amend  section  127  of  title  23  to 
include  a  national  policy  on  special  per- 
mit issuance.  It  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  formulate 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  a  uniform 
and  workable  permit  issuance  system. 
The  bill  will  require  single-trip  issuance 
and  a  imiform  fee  schedule.  I  feel  it  is 
time  we  put  an  end  to  the  divergent  and 
distorted  practices  for  special  permit 
issuance  that  exists  now  in  the  several 
States.  Allowing  abrogation  of  the  intent 
of  the  law  cannot  be  continued.  This  bill 
will  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
\      gress  this  important  issue. 


ECONOMIC  FORECASTS 
(Mr.  RAILSBACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  It  is  the  season  for  economic  fore- 
casts. What  is  encouraging  is  that  vir- 
tually all  economists  expect  1972  to  be  a 
very  good  year.  In  a  recent  issue.  Busi- 
ness Week  magazine  listed  26  economic 
projections  for  1972  by  private  econo- 
mists and  seven  economic  projections  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  well-known  econ- 
ometric models.  The  consensus  of  this 
group  was  that  1972  gross  national  prod- 
uct would  approximate  $1,148  billion,  an 
Increase  of  almost  $100  billion  over  1971. 
This  is  an  increase  of  approximately  9 
percent  over  1971  GNP.  Of  this  9  percent, 
approximately  5.7  percent  would  be  real 
growth  and  3.4  percent  would  constitute 
price  increases.  According  to  Business 
Week,  these  forecasters  attribute  their 
optimism  to  several  factors,  many  of 
which  stem  from  President  Nixon's  vig- 
orous and  far-reaching  economic  initia- 
tives during  1971.  Some  factors  men- 
uoned  include  the  dollar  devaluation 
wage  and  price  controls  and  tax  reduc- 
tions. 

This  agreement  among  private  eco- 
nomic forecasters  and  econometric  mod- 
els is  shared  by  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  In  this  month's  re- 
port by  the  Council  to  the  President,  the 
Council  predicted  that  GNP  would  prob- 
ably Increase  in  1972  by  about  $100  bil- 
lion, compared  with  an  increase  of  about 
$75  billion  in  1971.  The  CEA  predicted 
rurther  that  the  real  increase  in  output 
would  be  about  6  percent  and  the  Increase 
m  prices  would  be  about  3»4  percent 
This  prediction  is  very  close  to  the  con- 
sensus of  the  private  forecasters.  In  sup- 
port of  its  prediction,  the  Council  listed 
several  factors,  including  probable  In- 
creased business  inventory  Investments 
and  U.S.  net  exports,  and  increases  in 
f,^f ™^  Government  purchases  during 
1972.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  we  should 
be  most  encouraged  by  this  optimism 
and  near  unanimity  of  agreement  among 
both  public  and  private  economists  as  to 
our  probable  economic  performance  dur- 
ing 1972. 


NORTHERN  IRELAND  SITUATION 
SHOULD  BE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
shooting  by  British  paratroopers  of  13 
persons  in  Derry,  Northern  Ireland,  last 
Sunday.  January  30,  was  an  event  which 
many  of  us  dreaded,  but  felt  was  Inevi- 
table. The  heightened  tension  between 
the  Catholic  minority  and  the  British 
troops,  the  continuation  of  the  abomina- 
ble Internment  policy  of  Prime  Minister 
Faulkner,  and  the  lack  of  any  concrete 
action  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  correcting  any  of  the  Injus- 
tices against  the  Catholic  minority  siirely 
Indicated  to  all  that  a  tragedy  such  as 
"bloody  Sunday"  was  not  far  off. 

The  bitterness  between  the  Catholics 
and  the  Protestants  Is  now  deeper,  the 
IRA  is  now  entrenched  in  the  minds  of 
many  as  the  only  protector  of  the  Cath- 
olic minority,  and  the  avenues  of  explora- 
tion to  bring  peace  to  Northern  Ireland 
have  become  fewer  and  fewer. 

And  still  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  Is  silent.  As  Nicholas  von  Hoffman 
stated : 

After  oiir  activities  In  Vietnam— Ameri- 
cans have  to  be  carefiU  about  sounding  self- 
rlgliteous,  but  even  so  fairness  does  demand 
that  we  do  not  dismiss  the  CathoUcs  of 
Northern  Ireland  as  a  pack  of  maddened 
criminals. 

If  only  as  human  beings  who  greatly 
value  freedom  and  liberty,  we  have  a 
right  and  a  duty  to  strongly  express  our 
concern  over  the  atrocities  of  Northern 
Ireland. 

I  am  not  now  and  have  no  Intention  of 
asking  our  Government  to  intervene  di- 
rectly in  this  tragic  situation. 

I  do  feel  strongly  that  we  should  bring 
this  matter  before  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly.  I  am  today  being 
joined  by  Congressman  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  of  Massachusetts,  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  introducing  a  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President,  through  the 
U.S.  delegation,  take  this  before  the 
United  Nations.  My  resolution  urges  the 
United  Nations  to,  first  call  for  the  Im- 
mediate termination  of  the  current  in- 
ternment policy  and  the  simultaneous  re- 
lease of  all  persons  detained  thereunder- 
second,  arrange  for  consultation  among 
all  the  parties  involved,  including  the 
Irish  Republican  Army,  to  bring  about  a 
cessation  of  the  confUct;  third,  replace 
the  British  troops  in  Northern  Ireland 
with  a  peacekeeping  force  of  the  United 
Nations ;  and,  fourth,  arrange  an  interna- 
tional inquiry  into  the  tragic  events  of 
Sunday.  January  30, 1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  young  lady  who  lives  in 
County  Tyrone,  Northern  Ireland.  Let 
me  quote  part  of  this  letter: 

British  troops  Do  Not  keep  law  and  order 
here.  Granted  in  1969  they  were  welcomed 
by  the  minority,  but  government  policy  re- 
sulted in  their  role  being  aggressive  rather 
than  defensive  to  one  section  of  the  com- 
munity. 
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This  entire  tragic  situation  is  in  mv 
mind,  magnified  because  it  is  the  British 
flag,  a  flag  which  has  so  long  been  r&. 
garded  as  a  symbol  of  freedom  and  jus 
tice,  which  is  perpetuating  the  blatant  in 
justices.  It  is  the  British  flag  which  is 
continuing  to  prop  up  the  Faulkner  re- 
gime in  Northern  Ireland,  a  regime  so 
coldblooded  and  callous  as  to  belie  the 
fact  it  is  a  European  country. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  Prime  Minister 
Faulkner,  with  the  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  the  British  Government,  initiated, 
and  is  carrying  forth,  the  internment 
PoUcy,  admittedly  treating  the  prisonere 
with  brutality,  but  denying  that  they  are 
being  tortured.  This  distinction  is  one 
which  I  find  hard  to  make. 

Prime  Minister  Faulkner  has  also  tak- 
en  to  stating  every  other  week  or  so  that 
he  has  been  successful  in  breaking  the 
back  of  the  IRA.  This  statement  is  con- 
sistently followed  by  an  increase  in  the 
bombings  by  the  IRA.  Surely  most  men 
who  truly  desire  peace  and  justice  would 
not  continue  to  make  these  statements 
no  matter  how  true  they  may  believe 
them  to  be. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reiterate 
my  call  for  our  Government  to  speak  up 
Our  silence  has  been  deafening  to  the 
ears  of  concerned  people  everywhere.  Se- 
cret negotiation  will  not  do  here.  Public 
action  is  demanded. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Concurrent     Resolution     Expressing    the 

Sense  or  the  Congress  Wtth  Respect  to 

THE  Current  Sitdation  in  Northern  Iee- 

LAND 

Whereas  the  violence  and  bloodshed  In 
Northern  Ireland  have  continued  to  Increase 
at  a  steady  rate;  and 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  of  Northern  Ireland  have  main- 
tained their  internment  policy  against  the 
minority  there  and  have  treated  these  men 
and  women  In  violation  of  the  accords  of  the 
Geneva  Convention;  and 

Whereas  the  British  troops  have  not  re- 
stored order  to  the  area  but  have  actually 
heightened  the  tension  and  violence,  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  precipitous  action  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops  on  Sunday.  January  30.  1972. 
wherein  13  minority  citizens  of  Northern 
Ireland  were  kUIed  on  the  streets  of  Derry: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President,  acting 
through  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations,  should  take  immediate  steps 
to  bring  before  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  the  question  of  the  tragic 
situation  in  Northern  Ireland  and  call  for 
the  following  actions: 

1.  Immediate  termination  of  the  current 
internment  policy  and  the  simultaneous  re- 
lease of  all  persons  detained  thereunder. 

2.  Arrangements  for  consultation  among 
all  the  parties  involved,  including  the  Irish 
Republican  Army,  to  bring  about  a  cessation 
of  the  conflict. 

3.  The  replacement  of  British  troops  in 
Northern  Ireland  with  a  peacekeeping  force 
of  the  United  Nations. 

4.  An  international  Inquiry  Into  the  tragic 
events  of  Sunday,  January  30,  1972. 


I 
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REPRESENTATIVE  GERALD  R.  FORD 
AWARDED  HONORARY  DOCTOR 
OP  LAWS  DEGREE 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permlssiOTi  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 


and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  21,  1972, 1  had 
the  honor  and  the  privilege  to  be  present 
when  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  was  awarded 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
by  Belmont  Abbey  College  in  Belmont, 
N.C. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  citation  which  accompanied 
the  presentation  of  this  degree  and  the 
speech  delivered  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  to  the  academic  convo- 
cation. 
Belmont  Abbey  College,  Belmont,  N.C,  the 

President  and  the  Faculty  of  Belmont 

Abbey  College,  to  All  Who  Shall  Behold 

This  Document,  Greetings  and  Peace  in 

THE  Lord 

In  an  age  of  enforced  specializations,  of 
elliptical  and  lopsided  human  development  as 
the  i«ual  price  of  excellence,  Gerald  Ford  is 
a  reassuring  instance  of  wholeness  and  bal- 
ance. In  an  age  when  it  seems  that  the  con- 
stant concern  of  politics  Is  with  Image  and 
rhetoric.  Representative  Ford  is  one  of  the 
men  who  consistently  get  things  done — one 
of  these  on  whom  we  depend  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  necessary  work  that  sus- 
tains the  complex  systems  by  which  we  must 
live. 

The  range  of  his  activities  throughout  both 
youth  and  maturity  has  extended  to  almost 
every  major  area  of  achievement.  His  dis- 
tinctions have  been  academic,  athletic,  civic. 
military,  and  political.  The  diversity  of  or- 
ganizations which  have  chosen  him  for  na- 
tional honors  is  revealing:  they  Include  the 
Jimlor  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  and  the  Ameri- 
can Good  Government  Society,  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Achievement,  the  magazine 
Sports  Illustrated,  the  AMVETS,  and  eight 
universities  and  colleges. 

Mr.  Ford's  work  on  some  of  the  most  vital 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  his  contribution  to  the  Republican  lead- 
ership In  the  Congress  brought  him  in  1965 
to  his  present  position  as  Minority  Leader 
of  the  House.  A  90%  attendance  record 
throughout  his  twenty-two  year  Congres- 
sional tenure  is  typical  of  his  performance  as 
a  "Congressman's  Congressman."  It  reflects 
his  subordination  of  personal  political  In- 
terests to  the  achievement  of  real  solutions 
to  national  problems.  The  remarkably  large 
majority  by  which  he  has  been  elected  and 
reelected  twelve  times  since  1948  makes  very 
clear  the  opinion  of  his  Michigan  constitu- 
ents about  his  merit  as  a  leader  and  public 
servant.  He  has  been  for  our  time  a  pillar  of 
the  political  order  upon  whose  effectiveness 
and  stability  the  common  welfare  depends. 

It  Is  for  all  these  reasons,  and  in  acknowl- 
edgement of  his  achievements  as  a  political 
leader  and  statesman  that  the  President  of 
Belmont  Abbey  College  In  the  presence  of  the 
Faculty  does  now  proclaim  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris  causa. 

And  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  this 
high  Degree  be  accorded  to  him  for  aU  time, 
we  issue  this  Decree  under  our  Seal,  at  Bel- 
mont Abbey  College,  In  Belmont.  North  Car- 
olina, this  the  twenty-first  day  of  January, 
In  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
and  seventy-two,  and  of  the  Founding  of  this 
College,  the  ninety-sixth. 


Remarks  by  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
Republican  Leader,  U.S.  Housk  of  Repre- 
sentatives, AT  AN  Academic  Convocation 
or  Belmont  Abbey  College,  Belmont,  N.C. 
January  21,  1972 
Thank  you  most  deeply  for  the  great  honor 

you  have  bestowed  upon  me.  It  will  make 
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me  even  more  thoroughly  aware  of  all  the 
responsibilities  that  are  mine.  It  will  re- 
mind me  constantly  of  the  tremendous  con- 
tribution that  small  colleges  throughout 
America  are  making  to  the  academic  ex- 
cellence of  our  country. 

Belmont  Abbey  College  Is  a  most  inspiring 
Institution.  It  is  inspiring  because  it  reflects 
the  best  qualities  of  America — the  eagerness 
of  young  adults  to  prepare  themselves  for 
positions  of  leadership  in  communities  across 
the  land  and  the  willingness  of  a  dedicated 
faculty  to  help  them  attain  that  goal. 

College  students  today  have  reached  their 
present  age  at  a  particularly  Important  time, 
both  for  them  and  for  America.  As  you  know. 
18,  19  and  20-year-olds  now  have  the  right 
to  vote  in  local,  state  and  national  elections. 

This  causes  concern  among  some.  But  I 
do  not  in  the  least  share  this  concern.  I  have 
consistently  supported  the  enfranchisement 
of  18-year-olds.  I  believe  It  Is  a  change  which 
was  long  overdue.  I  have  long  supported  It 
because  I  believe  the  great  bulk  of  our  yoimg 
people  are  ready  to  take  on  adult  burdens 
at  18. 

It  may  surprise  you,  but  contrary  to  popu- 
lar opinion  that  view  Is  not  an  invention  of 
oiir  times.  Rather,  it  is  deeply  rooted  In 
history. 

Why  should  21  be  the  magic  age  for  a  per- 
son to  become  an  adult?  Why  not  20  or  19, 
or  indeed  18? 

I  did  a  little  research  Into  the  matter  and 
discovered  that  the  idea  of  21  being  the  age 
of  majority  stsu-ted  back  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Dvu-ing  most  of  the  Middle  Ages,  In  North- 
em  Europe,  the  age  of  majority  generally 
was  15,  not  21.  Only  the  small  knightly  class 
had  a  higher  age,  which  was  eventually  fixed 
at  21.  The  reason  for  this  was  unrelated  to 
experience  or  maturity.  The  determining  fac- 
tor was  the  need  to  bear  heavy  arms,  to  lift 
a  lance  or  sword  while  wearing  steel  armor. 
Since  the  strength  and  skill  required  for 
knightly  pursuits  were  not  acquired  before 
the  age  of  21,  that  became  for  knights  the 
age  of  majority. 

This  practice  of  the  gentry  came  gradually 
to  apply  universally.  The  age,  then,  that  was 
for  so  long  regarded  as  a  boundary  between 
maturity  and  immaturity  derived  Its  origin 
from  the  physical  needs  of  medieval  knights. 

I  need  hardly  note  that  we  are  no  longer 
in  the  Middle  Ages — and  the  action  of  the 
Congress  In  giving  the  vote  to  18.  19  and  20- 
year-olds  is  testimony  to  that  fact. 

Young  people  today  are  better  educated 
and  mature  physically  much  sooner  than 
they  did  even  50  years  ago.  I  make  that  ob- 
servation as  an  experienced  father  of  two 
young  men  who  are  college  students  and  a 
boy  and  a  girl  who  are  In  high  school. 

In  my  opinion,  young  people  above  the 
ages  of  18  or  20  are  too  old  to  be  classified 
as  youth.  They  are  young  adults,  and  they 
deserve  to  be  treated  as  such. 

It  has  been  so  throughout  history.  There 
are  numerous  examples  where  public  lead- 
ership at  an  early  age  was  fully  possible  for 
those  who  were  ready  and  willing  to  assume 
the  responsibilities. 

When  he  was  only  24,  William  Pitt  was 
made  prime  minister  of  England,  at  that  time 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth.  He  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  able  leaders  in  modern 
history. 

At  19,  Caesar  Augustus  Inherited  the  Ro- 
man Empire  and  immediately  demonstrated 
his  abUity  by  raising  an  army  and  leading  It 
himself  against  rivals  who  were  challenging 
his  position.  His  greatness  Is  unquestioned. 

At  17.  Joan  of  Arc  was  leading  a  victorious 
army. 

At  21,  Alexander  Hamilton  was  already  an 
important  and  recognized  figure  In  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

At  23,  Alexander  the  Great  became  King 
of  Macedon,  and  within  seven  years  he  had 
conquered  a  large  portion  of  the  known 
world. 


So  we  can  see  that  throughout  history 
youthful  years  have  seldom  kept  the  gifted 
from  great  accomplishments. 

The  desire  of  young  people  today  for  rec- 
ognition by  society  and  for  control  over  their 
own  lives  Is  not  something  new  but  some- 
thing old.  While  It  may  appear  to  some  that 
we  are  in  the  vanguard  of  a  great  youth  re- 
volt, the  truth  Is  that  we  are  returning  to 
cultural  patterns  that  have  been  found  over 
thousands  of  years  to  be  most  suited  to  de- 
veloping the  natural  gifts  of  men. 

Young  people  today  want  to  be  released 
from  the  bondage  of  youth,  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously as  citizens,  to  compete  as  full  members 
of  the  community.  And  I  think  they  should. 

In  fact.  I  hope  that  our  young  adults  en- 
tering community  life — whether  it  be  after 
completion  of  high  school  or  college — will 
take  an  active  part  in  community  affairs  and 
not  become  simply  slaves  to  the  business  of 
making  a  living.  Older  persons  would  wel- 
come their  participation  and  their  contribu- 
tions of  time  and  energy. 

To  you  young  adults  In  particular  I  would 
say :  You  are  leaders,  by  virtue  of  your  back- 
ground and  schooling.  Think  of  yourselves  as 
leaders — and  not  Just  leaders  of  youth  but 
leaders  of  people.  You  wUl  shortly  be  in  a 
position  to  serve  a  much  larger  community, 
a  community  where  your  constituency  will 
Include  many  people  older  than  yourselves. 
It  win  be  on  the  basis  of  your  abUity  to 
appreciate  more  than  the  needs  of  your  own 
age  group  that  you  will  be  recognized  as 
leaders. 

As  young  adults,  as  leaders,  you  will  be 
confronted  directly  with  a  number  of  com- 
munity problems  no  matter  In  what  area  you 
live. 

You  will  become  even  more  aware  than  you 
are  now  of  our  many  urban  ills — crime,  pov- 
erty, unemployment,  Inadequate  housing  and 
transportation. 

These  problems  must  be  attacked  on  a 
regional  basis,  rather  than  In  piecemeal 
fragmented  fashion. 

Local  governments  can  work  together  as 
one  in  attacking  crime,  improving  trans- 
portation and  housing,  finding  Jobs  for  the 
unemployed  through  metropolitan  area  job 
centers. 

At  the  same  time  new  attitudes  are  neces- 
sary at  other  levels  of  government. 

State  and  federal  officials  must  come  to 
realize  that  the  problems  of  the  city  go  far 
beyond  specific  slum  areas  and  social  Ills. 
City  metropolitan  area  governments  must  be 
given  the  resources — money  and  authority — 
to  solve  the  larger  problems  of  the  whole 
community. 

The  key  to  such  local  problem-solving  lies 
in  a  proposal  which  President  Nixon  laid  be- 
fore the  Congress  more  than  a  year  ago.  It  Is 
called  Federal  revenue  sharing — the  allocat- 
ing of  a  percentage  slice  of  Income  tax  reve- 
nue to  states  and  local  units  of  government 
with  almost  no  strings  attached. 

I  hope  you  agree  there  must  be  a  cutting  of 
controls  from  Washington  and  State  capi- 
tola  If  local  governments  are  to  have  the 
flexibility  to  solve  urban  problems. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  business  of  m&ktng 
a  living.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  com- 
munity leadership  and  a  role  In  community 
affairs  but  all  of  us  must,  after  all.  make  a 
living. 

The  greatest  challenge  facing  us  as  Amer- 
icans today  is  to  achieve  prosperity  in  peace- 
time. 

Seldom  In  the  history  of  the  United  States 
have  we  had  peace  and  prosperity  at  the 
same  time.  Prosperity  usuaUy  has  come  with 
a  wartime  economy,  a  booming  defense  in- 
dustry. 

We  are  now  trying  to  achieve  prosperity  at 
the  same  time  that  we  end  our  involvement 
in  a  costly  and  tragic  war. 

What  are  we  dealing  with?  We  are  seeking 
to  bring  under  control  an  inflation  that 
roared  ahead  almost  unchecked  between  1966 
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and  1960.  We  are  also  seeking  to  stimulate  an 
economy  that  has  been  throttled  back  as  we 
have  fought  Inflation,  have  partially  shut 
down  our  defense  Industries  and  have  cut 
our  fighting  forces  by  a  million  men. 

The  challenge  that  faces  us  Is  whether  we 
can  make  Inflation-fighting  work  while  at  the 
same  time  stimulating  the  economy  to  bring 
about  peacetime  prosperity. 

We  are  fighting  Inflation  with  limited  price 
and  wage  controls.  The  effort  known  as  Phase 
II  is  working.  It  has  a  lot  going  for  It. 

Simultaneously,  we  now  have  the  stimulus 
of  tax  cuts  voted  late  last  year  by  the  Con- 
gress. This  should  ultimately  mean  the  cre- 
ation of  thousands  of  new  Jobs. 

What  are  some  of  the  other  challenges  that 
face  young  adults  today? 

Certainly  one  of  the  key  problems  Is  the 
restoration  of  the  environment. 

We  have  already  taken  giant  steps  toward 
cleaner  air  through  passage  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  1970.  Now  we  must  focus 
on  the  need  to  clean  up  the  nation's  water- 
ways. We  must  take  every  feasible  action  to 
make  our  lakes  and  streams  clean  again. 

One  of  our  greatest  challenges  is  to  build  a 
foundation  for  future  peace.  We  can  do  this 
only  by  repelling  efforts  both  on  the  Right 
and  on  the  Left  to  shunt  America  off  into  a 
new  posture  of  Isolationism.  We  must  main- 
tain our  position  of  leadership  in  the  world 
if  the  world  is  to  have  any  chance  to  live  In 
peace. 

We  are  turning  from  an  era  of  confronta- 
tion to  an  era  of  negotiation.  But  there  Is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  negotiation  will 
prove  fruitftU  only  If  we  negotiate  from  a 
position  of  strength. 

We  are  acliieving  success  In  foreign  affairs 
because  we  are  continuing  to  show  the  world 
that  we  are  determined  to  discharge  Amer- 
ica's responsibilities. 

The  President  is  preparing  for  summit 
meetings  in  Peking  and  Moscow  in  an  effort 
to  ease  tensions  between  the  United  States 
and  those  nations. 

We  have  engaged  in  long  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  curbing  the  deployment  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  we  are  on  the  brink  of 
an  agreement. 

We  did  not  withdraw  troops  from  Europe 
In  the  absence  of  an  agreement  for  mutual 
troop  withdrawal. 

We  stood  up  to  Russia  in  the  Syria-Jordan 
crisis  in  October  of  1970. 

During  18  months  of  a  cease-fire,  we  have 
maintained  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Mid- 
east. Through  Secretary  Rogers'  leadership 
we  are  inching  slowly  toward  a  negotiated 
settlement  in  this  troubled  area. 

We  are  not  going  to  let  Russian  expan- 
sionism in  the  Indian  Ocean  go  unanswered. 
What  we  are  telling  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  world  is  that  we  will  not  allow  the  other 
super-power  to  gain  any  advantages  and  we 
will  continue  to  lead  the  world  toward  peace. 
I  therefore  think  young  adults  In  America 
today  can  look  forward  to  a  generation  of 
peace. 

Peace  will  come  because  we  are  building 
It — slowly,  carefully,  wisely. 

We  are  not  Just  wishing  for  peace.  We  are 
working  for  peace. 

We  are  putting  America  on  a  new  course. 
We  are  taking  her  in  new  directions  that 
point  toward  a  new  age  of  greatness  for  the 
American  people. 

We  are  laying  the  foundation  for  prosper- 
ity without  war  and  we  are  building  a  new 
strategy  for  peace. 

Our  goals  are  clear.  Our  purpose  is  strong. 
With  the  help  of  the  young  adults  of  Amer- 
ica, we  cannot  fail. 


February  2,  1972 
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ter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  resolution  to  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
grant  official  recognition  to  the  new  state 
of  Bangladesh.  Senator  George  Mc- 
GovERN  introduced  this  same  resolution 
last  week  in  the  Senate. 

The  administration's  policy  with  re- 
gard to  the  Bengalis  throughout  their 
struggle  to  achieve  self-determination 
has  been  a  denial  of  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples outlined  in  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Our  Government  adherence 
to  these  principles  is  now  being  ques- 
tioned by  other  democratic  nations  as 
well  as  many  of  our  own  citizens.  We 
must  correct  this  apprehension  by  grant- 
ing official  recognition  to  the  democrat- 
ically elected  government  of  Bangladesh. 
A  further  and  more  urgent  reason  for 
granting  this  recognition  is  to  assure 
that  U.S.  relief  efforts  will  begin  at  once 
to  help  the  millions  of  Bengalis  who  are 
victims  of  the  tragedy  of  war.  The  State 
Department  maintains  that  regular  de- 
velopmental assistance  cannot  be  granted 
until  formal  government-to-govemment 
agreements  are  established.  As  a  humane 
and  freedom-loving  people,  we  cannot 
sit  idly  by  while  the  75  million  people 
of  Bangladesh  face  death,  disease  and 
deprivation.  We  must  extend  our  hand 
in  brotherhood  and  offer  the  assistance 
of  which  we  are  capable  and  which  is 
desperately  needed  by  the  people  of 
Bangladesh. 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  Include 
this  resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 
Resolution  Expressing  the  Sense  of  the 

House  That  the  UNrrED  States  Shouu) 

Recognize  Bangladesh 

Whereas  the  people  of  East  Bengal  have 
clearly  indicated  a  firm  decision,  following  a 
tragic  and  costly  civil  war,  to  become  an 
Independent    nation    called   Bangladesh: 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  that  newly  formed 
nation  have  confirmed  Shlekh  Mujibur 
Rahman  as  their  Prime  Minister; 

Whereas  the  government  of  Bangladesh  Is 
an  effective  government  in  Its  own  country 
and  In  a  position  to  meet  all  of  its  responsi- 
bilities and  obligations:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
that  the  President  should  recognize  Bangla- 
desh as  an  Independent  country,  should  rec- 
ognize the  government  of  Bangladesh,  and 
should  commence  negotiations  leading  to 
the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Bangladesh, 
and  that  the  President  take  appropriate  steps 
toward  securing  funds  to  be  channeled 
through  multilateral  agencies  for  tthe  re- 
settlement of  the  refugees  and  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  country. 


RECOGNITION  OF  BANGLADESH 
cMr.    SEIBERLING    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 


SITUATION  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
people  of  Northern  Ireland  once  again 
mourn  the  victims  of  yet  another  con- 
frontation between  Catholic  citizens  and 
British  troops.  We  in  Congress  have 
voiced  our  continuing  concern  over  the 
situation  in  Northern  Ireland,  and  have 
repeatedly  warned  that  brutal  and  In- 
human policies  such  as  internment  with- 


out trial  and  interrogation  of  innocent 
people  are  not  going  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems which  face  the  people  of  Northern 
Ireland. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  people  have 
been  killed  since  the  disorders  broke  out 
3  years  ago,  and  already  this  year  25 
more  have  lost  their  lives  in  similarly 
tragic  incidents.  It  should  be  abundantly 
clear  that  the  present  British  practices 
and  policies  with  regard  to  Northern  Ire- 
land have  not  worked,  and  that  if  con- 
tinued, can  only  lead  to  more  bloodshed 
and  death. 

There  are  deep-seated  causes  for  the 
problems  that  have  plagued  the  people 
of  Northern  Ireland,  and  it  is  imperative 
that  those  causes  be  discovered  and  dealt 
with  squarely  and  forthrightly. 

However,  in  the  meantime  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us,  and  all  those  concerned,  to 
reach  an  interim  solution  which  will  pre- 
vent further  incidents  like  those  of 
January  31. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  interim  solu- 
tion I  am  today  joining  with  the  very 
able  and  concerned  Congressman  from 
Rhode  Island,  the  Honorable  Robert  O. 
TiERNAN,  in  introducing  a  resolution 
which  calls  for  the  following  foiu--point 
program: 

First,  the  removal  of  British  troops 
from  Northern  Ireland  and  the  replace- 
ment of  those  troops  with  a  peace  keep- 
ing force  from  the  United  Nations. 

Second,  an  immediate  end  to  the  in- 
terment policy. 

Third,  the  arrangement  of  a  consulta- 
tion among  all  the  parties  involved,  in 
an  attempt  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of 
the  conflict. 

Fourth,  arrange  an  international  in- 
quiry Into  the  tragic  events  of  Jan- 
uary 30. 

The  parties  embroiled  in  struggle  and 
strife  the  proportions  of  the  present  one 
in  Northern  Ireland,  seldom  possess  the 
unimpassioned  perspective  necessary  to 
impartially  and  fairly  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences. However,  an  interested  party, 
like  the  United  Nations,  once  removed 
from  the  direct  effect  and  influence  of 
that  conflict,  may  be  able  to  achieve  the 
stability  and  order  which  3  years  of 
British  military  presence  has  been  un- 
able to  provide.  It  is  my  Arm  belief  that 
the  plan  Congressman  Tiernan  and  I 
have  introduced  is  the  only  road  to  a 
permanent  and  lasting  settlement  of  the 
problem  of  the  Irish  people.  While  it 
represents  only  a  beginning,  it  is  a  step 
which  must  be  taken  if  the  killing  and 
bloodshed  is  to  be  brought  to  an  end.  As 
Americans,  interested  in  the  freedom  and 
security  of  all  people,  and  in  behalf  of 
all  humanity,  we  must  impress  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  bringing  this  matter  be- 
fore the  U.N.  through  our  representatives 
to  that  body. 


WEST  COAST  DOCK  STRIKE 
(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend her  remarks,  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Congress  is  presently  being  asked  to 
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consider  temporary  legislation  to  help 
toward  the  resolution  of  the  west  coast 
dock  strike.  This  ad  hoc  effort  is  made 
necessary  not  by  the  dispute  alone,  but 
is  a  result,  as  well,  of  our  present  law  and 
our  present  procedures  for  handling  such 
disputes.  As  we  consider  the  present  cir- 
cumstances and  survey  the  economic  re- 
sults brought  on  by  this  work  stoppage, 
it  seems  to  me  imperative  that  we  look 
at  the  possibilities  of  basic  changes  in 
our  laws  governing  labor  disputes,  not 
only  in  transportation,  but  in  public  serv- 
ices where  the  public  interest  can  be  ad- 
versely affected. 

As  I  see  it,  the  Nation  simply  can  no 
longer  ignore  the  nearly  disastrous  im- 
pact upon  our  economy  of  certain  wide- 
spread work  stoppages. 

We  cannot  continue  to  muddle  through 
at  the  11th  hour  with  outdated  rescue 
equipment. 

We  can  no  longer  ignore  the  econom- 
ic havoc  inflicted  on  the  general  public 
and  on  noncombatants  near  the  battle 

zone. 

When  in  1937  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coiu-t 
upheld  the  Wagner  Act,  they  decreed 
that  the  National  Government  could  en- 
ter into  the  business  of  regulating  the 
relationships  between  labor  and  man- 
agement. The  act  gave  sanction  to  labor 
and  it  did  so  in  the  face  of  opposition 
from  industrj',  from  the  Liberty  Lobby, 
from  the  National  LawTers  Committee, 
and  from  the  majority  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  The  Congress  had  es- 
tablished ground  rules  for  labor  peace 
to  replace  the  industrial  warfare  that 
had  prevailed  in  so  many  corners  of  the 
country. 

Today  we  are — and  have  been — at  a 
point  where  the  interests  of  third  parties 
recommend  that  we  again  talk  about 
another  basic  change  in  the  ground 
rules.  And  that  we  ask  both  labor  and 
management  to  participate  in  a  rethink- 
ing of  our  position  in  this  coimtry  in 
cases  that  may  involve  work  stoppages 
that  can  affect  millions  of  individuals  in 
critical  ways. 

While  some  labor  leaders  may  speak 
of  the  right  to  strike  as  thought  it  were 
an  absolute  right,  the  right  to  strike 
exists  only  within  the  protections  af- 
forded by  law.  Otherwise  there  is  only 
the  right  to  quit.  The  protections  given 
to  management,  likewise,  are  the  crea- 
tions of  manmade  law.  Each  side  has 
been  granted  protections  and  guarantees 
from  each  other,  including  the  sanctity 
of  the  collective  contract. 

Yet  today  widespread  strikes  in  public 
services  and  in  transportation  can  do 
vastly  more  damage  to  third  parties  and 
the  general  public  than  the  two  warring 
sides  to  a  dispute  can  inflict  on  each 
other. 

Today  the  public  interest  demands 
that  labor  and  management  seek,  to- 
gether with  elected  representatives,  new 
ways  of  resolving  labor  disputes  in  ways 
that  grant  protections  to  the  public.  We 
may  look  on  the  successes  of  present  la- 
bor law,  but  we  ought  to  look  as  well  at 
where  and  when  it  has  failed  and  what 
the  cost  has  been  to  nondisputants. 
Present  machinery  has  served  some  well, 
but  it  has  served  others  badly,  and  new 
law  to  further  extend  the  long  tunnel  of 


negotiation,  mediation,  arbitration,  par- 
ley, and  counciliation  may  merely  extend 
the  periods  of  public  jeopardy  in  such 
disputes  without  bringing  new  induce- 
ments to  serious  bargaining  into  play. 

Repeatedly  Presidents  of  the  United 
States — Democratic  and  Republican — 
have  been  forced  by  circumstances  and 
the  law  to  become,  in  effect,  crisis  man- 
agers in  widespread  transportation 
strikes,  and  the  Congress  has  been  com- 
pelled to  act  as  final  arbiter  of  the  rules 
in  disputes  that  might  have  been  settled 
earlier  and  other  means — if  they  existed. 

As  in  other  fields,  it  seems  only  rea,- 
sonable  that  we  work  toward  a  refine- 
ment of  rational  means  for  protecting 
our  citizens  from  the  economic  chaos 
and  individual  loss  caused  by  work  stop- 
pages which,  in  their  effect  become — 
strikes  against  the  public,  wherein  by- 
standers are  the  innocent  victims  of  in- 
dustrial war.  Toward  that  end,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  High 
Court  of  Settlement.  If  enacted  the  Pub- 
lic Interest  Economic  Judiciary  Act  of 
1972  would  help  to  protect  the  public 
interest,  free  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress from  the  time-consuming  roles  of 
referees. 

Summary  of  the  main  features  of  the 
bill  to  establish  a  High  Court  of  Settle- 
ment for  management-labor  disputes 
adversely  affecting  the  public  interest: 

There  would  be  established  a  U.S.  High 
Court  of  Settlement : 

First,  composed  of  seven  members;  sec- 
ond, serving  terms  of  14  years;  third, 
nominated  and  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident; fourth,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate;  fifth,  compensated 
at  the  same  rate  as  Justices  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court;  and 

Sixth,  appointed  solely  on  the  grounds 
of  fitness  to  assume  the  duties  of  the 
office. 

When  could  they  act? 

When  a  work  stoppage  or  tlireatened 
work  stoppage  has  adversely  affected  or 
may  adversely  affect  interstate  commerce 
and  the  public  interest. 

What  is  the  triggering  mechanism? 

First,  the  President  must  request  that 
the  court  review  a  particular  labor- 
management  dispute. 

Second,  within  not  more  than  5  days, 
the  court  must  elect  to  assume  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  dispute. 

What  are  the  powers  of  the  court  when 
it  has  assumed  jurisdiction? 

First,  the  court,  in  the  act  of  assuming 
jurisdiction,  must  enjoin  the  work  stop- 
page for  a  90-day  mediation  period. 

Second,  the  court  must  order  the  dis- 
putants to  utilize  the  services  of  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 
during  the  90-day  period. 

What  happens  after  the  90  days? 

First,  if  the  dispute  is  not  resolved  dur- 
ing the  90  days,  the  court  must  hear 
oral  arguments  from  all  parties  to  the 
dispute. 

Second,  the  court  may  direct  the  par- 
ties to  the  dispute  and  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service  to  submit 
in  writing  such  documentation  and  sum- 
mary as  the  court  shall  require. 

Third,  if,  at  the  end  of  120  days,  the 
dispute  is  still  not  resolved,  the  court 
shall  direct  the  disputing  parties  to  sub- 


mit their  final  offer,  and  upon  accepting 
the  final  offers,  shall  enjoin  any  out  of 
coiu-t  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Fourth,  after  having  thus  received  the 
final  offers  and  having  thus  enjoined  any 
outside  settlement,  the  court  shall  with- 
in 30  days  decree  one  or  the  other  of 
the  final  offers,  or  shall  decree  any  final 
settlement  which  they  shall  determine 
themselves. 

The  decision  of  the  High  Court  of  Set- 
tlement is  final  and  binding. 

The  court  shall  have  the  power  of 
declaring  parties  in  contempt  of  its  or- 
ders and  directives. 

However,  "questions  of  violation  of 
any  right  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  shall  remain  the 
exclusive  jmisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  upon  petition  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari." 

My  own  public  record  through  my 
years  of  service  in  the  Congress  is  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  fact  that  I  have  al- 
ways been  a  staimch  advocate  of  the 
promotion  of  the  well-being  of  working 
men  and  women  through  maintenance  of 
the  basic  and  essential  threat;  namely, 
the  right  to  strike. 

I  do  not  believe  we  could  ever  have 
hoped  to  achieve  the  overall  standard  of 
living  enjoyed  by  working  Americans  to- 
day if  we  had  not  had  organized  labor — 
backed  in  its  efforts  by  the  full  weight 
and  by  the  full  protection  of  Federal 
labor  law. 

Do  any  of  us  honestly  believe — as  many 
who  are  anti-labor  still  suggest — that 
some  natural,  inevitable  evolution  of  hu- 
man justice  would  have  promoted  the 
rights  of  laboring  America — without  the 
union?  Without  the  picket?  Without  the 
tlireat  or  the  actuality  of  the  walkout? 
Anyone  who  believes  that  working  men 
and  women  could  have  reached  their 
present  level  of  well-being  without  these 
guarantees  reads  history  much  different- 
ly than  I. 

But,  as  I  see  it,  we  have  reached  a 
watershed.  We  face  new  perils.  We  must 
look  down  the  road  we  are  traveling  and 
not  back  upon  the  way  we  have  come. 

In  introducing  this  legislation,  I  in- 
vite discussion,  and  I  urge  not  only  "Big 
Labor"  and  "Big  Industry,"  but  working 
men  and  women,  and  labor  leaders,  and 
businessmen  in  smaller  enterprises  to 
become  involved  in  serious  dialog  and 
earnest  examination  of  the  hard  facts 
of  life  in  a  technocratic  society  of  in- 
tense interdependence,  where  lengthy 
and  widespread  work  stoppages  bring 
sharply  home  the  truth  of  Franklin's 
saying: 

We  must  all  hang  together  or  we  shall 
all  hang  separately. 

This  proposed  Public  Interest  Eco- 
nomic Judiciary  Act  of  1972  is  not  offered 
as  a  final  solution,  nor  is  it  thought  to 
be  the  last  word  in  any  sense,  but  hope- 
fully it  might  help  to  generate  new  dis- 
cussions, and  perhaps  to  be  a  vehicle  for 
dialog  on  what  has  become  a  major  na- 
tional concern  that  requires  efforts  to- 
ward permanent  solution,  £md  away  from 
the  emergency  and  temporary  remedies 
we  have  so  long  depended  upon. 

It  is  time,  as  I  see  it,  to  talk  sense. 

The  bUl  follows: 
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H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
United  States  High  Court  of  Settlement 
which  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  certain 
labor  disputes  In  Industries  and  other  en- 
terprises affecting  Interstate  commerce  and 
the  public  Interest 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Public  Interest  Economic  Judiciary  Act  of 
1972." 

DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE   AND   POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds,  and  hereby 
declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States — 

(a)  that  work  stoppages  affecting  Inter- 
state commerce  and  public  services  are 
damaging  to  the  public  Interest  In  the  highly 
Interdependent  economy  of  the  United 
States; 

(b)  that  sound  and  stable  relations  be- 
tween employers  and  employees  and  the  best 
Interests  of  both  are  best  secured  by  the 
settlement  of  Issues  and  disputes  through 
the  processes  of  negotiation,  mediation  and 
voluntary  arbitration  that  have  characterized 
the  free  collective  bargaining  process  In  the 
Nation; 

(c)  that  when  such  Issues  and  disputes 
have  not  been  settled  and  have  resulted  In 
work  stoppage  or  may  imminently  result  In 
work  stoppage,  which  may  adversely  affect 
other  enterprises  and  activities  of  other 
citizens,  then  the  general  welfare  of  the 
greater  public  is  in  Jeopardy  and  such  work 
stoppage  must  be  enjoined  and  such  Issues 
and  disputes  must  be  settled  through  due 
process  in  a  duly  established  court  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

ORCANCZATION    OF    THE    COI7BT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  a  chief  Justice  and  six  associate 
Justices  who  shall  constitute  a  court  to  be 
known  as  the  United  States  High  Court  of 
Settlement,  hereafter  referred  to  in  thU  Act 
as  the  "court."  Such  Justices  shall  be  ap- 
pointed solely  on  the  grounds  of  fitness  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  office. 

Such  Justices  shall  hold  office  during  good 
behavior  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years,  except 
that  at  Its  establishment,  the  President  shall 
appoint  the  Chief  Justice  to  a  term  of  14 
years,  and  the  Associate  Justices  shall  be 
appointed  for  terms  of  12,  10,  8,  6,  4  and  2 
years,  respectively. 

(b)  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  court  shall 
receive  the  same  compensation  as  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Associate  Justices  shall  receive  the 
same  compensation  as  Is  received  by  the  As- 
sociate Justices  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

(c)  The  principal  seat  of  the  court  shall 
be  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
court  shall  render  all  of  its  final  decisions 
at  such  place,  but  the  court  may  meet  or 
exercise  any  of  Its  other  powers  at  any  other 
place. 

(d)  The  court  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  officers  and  employ- 
ees as  the  court  may  need  to  carry  out  its 
functions  and  Incur  other  expenses  as  may 
bo  necessary. 

JURISDICTION  OF  THE  COURT 
Sec.  4.  (a)  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  acting  as  the  guardian  of  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  may.  in  the  event  of  any  work 
stoppage  cr  threatened  work  st^ppa^e  In  in- 
dustries and  other  enterprises  which  may 
adversely  affect  interstate  commerce  and  the 
public  interest,  ask  the  court  to  imm»dlately 
ex:imir..e  the  Issues  and  disputes  involved. 

(b)  The  High  Court  may  elect  to  take  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  dispute  and  thus  Invoke 


its  powers  to  enjom,  adjudicate  and  settle 
such  dispute.  The  High  Court  must  make 
such  election  to  assume  or  not  assume  Juris- 
diction within  not  more  than  five  days  of 
the  President's  request  as  stipulated  in  Sec- 
tion 4a  (a.). 

POWKRS  AND  DtTTIES  OF  THE  COimT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Whenever  the  court  shall  In- 
voke Jurisdiction,  the  court  must,  pending 
final  resolution  of  such  dispute,  enjoin  a 
v.ork  stoppage.  The  court  must,  on  the  en- 
joinment  of  such  work  stoppage,  order  the 
parties  to  seek  the  services  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  In  set- 
tling the  dispute. 

(b)  In  the  event  no  settlement  Is  reached 
In  the  ninety  days  following  the  court's  as- 
sumption of  Jurisdiction,  the  court  shall  di- 
rect the  parties  to  appear  for  oral  argument 
on  the  dispute,  and  may  direct  both  parties 
and  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  to  submit  in  writing  such  document- 
ation and  summary  of  the  dispute  as  the 
court  shall  deem  useful  to  its  considerations. 

(c)  In  the  event  no  settlement  Is  reached 
In  the  120  days  following  the  court's  assump- 
tion of  Jurisdiction,  the  court  shall  direct 
the  parties  to  submit  to  the  court  on  a  date 
certain  their  final  offers  for  settlement  of 
the  dispute. 

(d)  The  court  on  accepting  the  final  of- 
fers shall  enjoin  any  out  of  court  settlement 
of  the  dispute  and  shall  within  thirty  days 
decree  one  or  the  other  of  the  "final  offers " 
In  its  entirety,  or  shall  decree  any  final 
settlement  which  they  shall  determine  them- 
selves. 

(e)  The  court  on  announcing  the  decision 
on  the  final  offers  shall  order  the  parties 
to  conclude  a  settlement  contract  In  strict 
accordance  with  the  decision. 

(f)  The  court  in  discussing  the  merits  of 
the  final  offers  shall  m-et  in  closed  session, 
and  shall  be  free  in  determining  Its  own  re- 
quirements as  to  information  and  argument, 
but  the  court  In  rendering  Judgment  on  any 
dispute  shall  vote  by  secret  ballot,  and  the 
Chief  Justice  shall  direct  an  Associate  to 
prepare,  or  may  himself  prepare  the  written 
opinion  of  th9  court  for  public  distribution 
on  the  day  of  public  announcement. 

(g)  No  order  or  decree  of  the  court  relat- 
ing to  rates  of  pay  or  conditions  of  employ- 
ment shall  be  retroactive  to  a  date  prior  to 
the  date  that  such  rates  of  pay  or  conditions 
of  employment  ceased  to  be  governed  by  a 
valid  contract  between  the  parties  and  the 
decree  must  cover  uniformly  the  period  since 
the  lapse  of  the  valid  agreement  or  contract. 

(h)  The  court.  In  Its  discretion,  may  de- 
cree the  terms  of  settlement,  based  upon 
the  final  offers,  for  periods  of  one,  two,  or 
three  years  from  the  date  that  the  valid 
contract  or  agreement  lapsed. 

(I)  The  decisions  of  the  court  shall  be 
final,  and  the  court  shall  have  the  power  of 
declaring  parties  In  contempt  of  its  orders 
and  directives,  but  questions  of  violation  of 
any  right  conferred  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  shall  remain  the  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Supr^'me 
Coiu-t,  upon  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari 


THE  LATE  AIME  J.  FORAND 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Aime 
Forand  was  a  man  of  imusual  foresight. 
The  wisdom  of  his  landmark  medicare 
legislation  has  left  a  lasting  impression 
on  the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. He  knew  firsthand  about  the  great 
need  for  this  kind  of  health  care  not 
only  for  the  elderly,  but  also  for  the 
workingman  and  those  who  had  achieved 


success,  as  he  did,  by  dint  of  their  own 
perseverance. 

From  his  own  experience  as  one  of  16 
children,  as  a  millhand  at  age  14  trying 
to  support  his  meager  family  budget  as 
a  pick  and  shovel  laborer,  a  dump  truck 
driver,  a  radio  repairman,  private  chauf- 
feur, grocery  clerk,  lubricating  oil  sales- 
man, newspaperman,  and  later  as  chief 
of  soldiers'  relief  for  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  Aime  Forand,  from  rubbing 
shoulders  with  the  common  man,  under^ 
stood,  as  few  Congressmen  could,  the 
urgent  need  for  medicare. 

I  know  if  he  were  here  today  Aime 
Forand  would  have  been  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  national  health  Insurance 
programs  now  before  Congress.  His  med- 
icare legislation  opened  the  door  for  the 
current  health  insurance  legislation  He 
was  outspoken  on  this  issue,  because  of 
his  deep  conviction  of  its  importance  and 
the  sting  of  his  words  touched  the  con- 
science and  logic  of  his  colleagues  more 
powerfully  than  any  objections  from  the 
American  Medical  Association.  His  words 
in  1961  still  ring  true  in  the  present  bat- 
tle for  better  health  insurance: 

A  lot  of  Congressmen  tell  me  the  doctors 
are  putting  on  terrific  pressure  against  the 
bm  (medicare).  So  I  tell  them  there  are  a 
lot  more  old  people  back  home  than  doctors. 

I  give  the  medical  profession  a  lot  of  credit 
for  extending  the  span  of  human  life,  but  I 
also  charge  it  with  the  responsibility  of  help- 
ing to  make  those  years  worth  living. 

Aime  Forand  was  a  lifelong  supporter 
of  the  workingman  and  those  who  had 
suffered  from  the  excesses  of  big  busi- 
ness £ind  greedy  lobbyists.  As  their 
spokesman,  Aime  Portmd  showed  the 
workingman  the  fight  for  a  better  life 
could  be  won,  even  against  the  most 
powerful  of  lobbyists:  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Later,  as  a  foimder 
and  first  president  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Senior  Citizens,  he  helped  the 
elderly  organize  to  continue  the  fight  on 
their  own. 

Effective  senior  citizen  protest  began 
when  Aime  Forand  showed  them  the 
name  of  the  game  is  organization.  He  re- 
linquished his  House  seat  in  1960  and 
devoted  full  time  to  fighting  for  passage 
of  medicare.  In  1961,  he  established  the 
National  Council  as  a  rallying  point  in 
the  drive  for  medicare.  When  victory 
finally  came  in  1965,  Aime  Forand  was 
there  when  President  Johnson  signed 
the  bill  into  law  and  declared  that  it  had 
come  Into  being  only  because  of  the  per- 
sistence of  Aime  Forand  and  the  300,000 
members  of  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens. 

He  took  his  job  seriously  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people.  His  background 
gave  him  the  experience  to  represent 
people  from  many  walks  of  life. 

He  left  school  after  the  seventh  grade 
to  support  his  16  brothers  and  sisters, 
his  mother  and  blind  father.  In  his  end- 
less search  for  education,  he  attended 
night  school  and  took  correspondence 
courses  from  Columbia  University.  He 
was  a  prodigious  reader. 

During  World  War  I,  he  served  in 
France  as  a  motor  transport  sergeant. 
After  the  war  he  worked  as  a  salesman. 
a  court  reporter,  and  in  1922  was  elected 
to  the  State  legislature.  He  represented 
Central  Falls  until  1927.  Two  years  later, 
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he  became  secretary  to  Congressman 
Jerimiah  E.  O'Connell.  In  1930  when  Mr. 
O'Connell  was  appointed  to  the  superior 
court.  Aime  Forand  went  to  work  for  his 
successor.  Congressman  Francis  B.  Con- 
don. When  Mr.  Condon  was  appointed  to 
the  bench  In  1935,  Mr.  Forand  became 
chief  of  the  State  division  for  soldiers' 
relief. 

He  told  friends: 

It  began  to  look  as  though  I  would  have 
to  go  to  Washington  as  a  Congressman  myself 
in  order  to  stay  there. 

Mr.  Forand  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  the  First  District  of  Rhode 
Island  in  1936.  He  served  one  term,  and 
suffered  a  temporary  setback  by  losing  a 
bid  for  reelection  in  1938,  but  he  ran 
again  in  1940  and  served  in  the  House 
from  1941  until  his  retirement  in  1961. 

Aime  Forand  was  a  most  able  legisla- 
tor, a  skiUed  parliamentarian,  and  en- 
joyed a  well-known  reputation  for  faith- 
ful attendance  in  the  House.  He  was  a 
deeply  religious  man  and  exceedingly  de- 
voted to  Gertrude,  his  dear  wife  of  40 
years.  Once  he  had  made  up  his  mind  on 
an  issue  or  a  course  of  action,  he  held  his 
ground,  often  against  overwhelming 
odds. 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement,  he  was 
the  ranking  majority  member  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  under 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills.  During  his  17 
yeais  on  the  committee,  he  was  greatly 
concerned  with  legislation  to  help  the 
workingman.  such  as  social  security  and 
unemployment  insurance. 

He  was  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of 
social  se:urity  legislation  from  its  in- 
ception. In  1981,  United  Press  Interna- 
tional called  him  the  "Champion  of  So- 
cial Security"  for  his  many  years  of  sup- 
port for  social  security  measures  during 
his  years  on  the  committee. 

He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Unemployment  Insurance 
and  later  was  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Technical  and  Administrative 
Problems  of  Excise  Taxes. 

During  his  last  3  years  he  was  regu- 
larly a  House  conferee  on  Ways  and 
Means  legislation. 

He  knew  the  complexities  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure  by  heart,  and  often 
chaired  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
when  Chairman  Mills  was  absent. 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  would  frequently 
ask  Mr.  Forand  to  take  over  the  chair 
when  he  was  absent  or  when  Mr.  Ray- 
bum  wanted  to  take  part  in  floor  debate 
himself.  His  colleagues  admired  and  re- 
spected his  firm  control  and  ready  knowl- 
edge of  the  rules  when  he  occupied  the 
Speaker's  chair. 

On  or  off  the  floor,  Mr.  Forand  was 
known  as  a  hard  worker.  He  never  missed 
committee  meetings.  In  20  years  in  Con- 
gress he  missed  only  111  of  3,489  roll- 
calls.  He  often  said  he  had  no  time  for 
Washington  social  circles. 

He  said: 

I'd  rather  go  home  and  do  my  work  than 
go  to  a  function  any  time. 

Aime  Forand  was  a  very  religious  man. 
He  was  close  to  his  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
On  very  important  issues  and  key  votes, 
such  as  adopting  the  draft  or  the  decla- 
ration of  World  War  II,  he  would  get  up 


early  and  go  to  mass  to  seek  guidance  to 
make  the  right  decision. 

He  worked  closely  with  his  colleagues 
from  Rhode  Island.  On  labor  matters  he 
oft^i  collaborated  with  the  late  Honor- 
able John  E.  Fogarty.  Aime  Forand  was 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  never  deviated  from  its  prin- 
ciples. 

For  relaxation,  he  liked  to  "putter 
around  my  vegetable  garden"  at  his 
home  in  Bethesda.  He  often  volimteered 
to  grow  plants  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  experimental  station  in 
Belts ville,  Md.,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
to  grow  the  now  famous  beefsteak  to- 
matoes. 

He  understood  how  things  grow.  It  was 
said  that  the  same  perseverance  he  used 
to  see  his  bills  through  Congress  also 
made  his  vegetable  garden  thrive.  He 
loved  to  work  in  the  woods  in  back  of  his 
home  in  Cumberland,  R.I.,  and  with  his 
appreciation  of  nature,  I  am  sure  he 
would  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  those 
concerned  about  our  environment. 

In  retirement,  he  first  lived  in  Mary- 
land, and  then  Pompano  Beach,  Fla.,  for 
several  years  before  buying  a  home  in 
Boca  Raton  in  1966.  There  he  spent  his 
time  "just  relaxing  in  the  yard,  enjoying 
Florida,  taking  it  easy  and  receiving 
friends  from  Rhode  Island  and  across 
the  country." 

His  dedication  to  the  well-being  of  his 
fellow  Americans  will  be  missed.  Aime 
Forand  was  one  of  those  rare  human 
beings  who  could  repeat  the  proud  boast 
of  the  old  Romans: 

SI  Monumentum  Requlrls  Clrcumsplce.  (If 
you  wish  to  see  my  monuments,  look  around 
you). 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passing  of  Aime  J.  Forand,  the  Nation 
has  lost  one  of  its  great  social  innovators 
and  a  statesman  and  citizen  of  great  dis- 
tinction. While  Aime  Forand  was  best 
known  as  the  chief  architect  and  early 
supporter  of  medicare,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress knew  him  as  a  dedicated  represent- 
ative of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  a 
man  of  varied  and  imusual  background, 
and  a  tireless  proponent  of  the  interests 
of  the  elderly  in  the  Nation.  His  rise  from 
a  laborer  and  lubricating  oil  salesman  to 
Member  of  Congress,  and  second  ranking 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, is  exemplary  of  the  determination 
and  energy  which  he  displayed  all  his  life. 

Aime  Forand's  contribution  to  the 
American  way  of  life  is  embodied  in  the 
plan  that  we  call  medicare,  as  it  was  his 
personal  commitment  to  that  concept 
which  was  largely  responsible  for  its  pas- 
sage. Few  Members  of  Congress  leave 
such  an  indelible  imprint  on  the  Nation's 
social  and  economic  fabric. 

Mrs.  O'Neill  and  the  entire  O'Neill 
family  join  me  in  expressing  deep  sorrow 
over  the  passing  of  Aime  J.  Forand,  and 
we  extend  our  heartfelt  condolences  to 
the  family  and  friends  of  this  great 
American. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  sudden  passing  of  the  Honorable 
Aime  J.  Forand  came  as  a  prof  oimd  shock 
to  those  of  us  who  knew  him  so  well  and 
admired  him  so  much.  For  22  years,  Aime 
Forand  ably  represented  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island's  First  Congressional  Dis- 


trict. But  all  through  that  time  he  was 
in  fact  the  Congressman  of  ever>-  citizen 
of  this  coimtry.  One  of  16  children,  he 
had  to  drop  out  of  school  in  seventh 
grade  to  help  support  the  family,  because 
of  his  father's  illness.  He  knew  what  ad- 
versity meant  and  he  knew  what  the 
combination  of  poverty  and  sickness 
could  do  to  an  individual  and  a  family. 

Early  in  his  congressional  career,  he 
launched  his  fight  to  bring  what  is  now 
medicare  to  the  Nation's  senior  citizens. 
He  had  seen  the  misery  of  the  aged  and 
the  ill  at  first  hand,  and  it  became  his 
lifelong  goal  to  do  something  about  it. 
For  almost  a  decade  he  pushed  his  dream 
and  finally,  5  years  after  he  left  Congress, 
in  1960,  it  became  reality.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  this  country  owes 
much  to  our  late  friend  from  Rhode 
Island. 

He  was,  too,  a  master  parliamentarian 
and  for  18  years  was  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
He  was  a  quiet  and  gentle  man,  an  ex- 
tremely hard  worker  and  a  devoted  sup- 
porter of  the  ideals  which  made  this 
country  great.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
Nation  have  lost  a  true  friend.  To  his 
dear  wife  and  family,  I  offer  my  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
my  profotmd  sorrow  at  the  untimely 
passing  of  our  late  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Aime  J.  Forand. 

It  was  a  privilege  for  me  to  serve  in  the 
House  with  him  and  to  cosponsor  several 
measures  amending  the  Social  Security 
Act  regarding  medicare,  disability  bene- 
fits, and  increased  benefits.  He  was  a 
man  who  served  his  district  and  country 
with  dedication,  particularly  as  a  legis- 
lator in  matters  involving  social  security. 
He  was  recognized  as  the  father  of  medi- 
care. He  gave  unstintingly  of  himself  to- 
ward the  enhancement  of  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  House.  He  has  left  an 
indelible  imprint  on  the  record  of  Con- 
gress and  on  all  those  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  expressing  deep 
sympathy  to  his  beloved  wife,  Gertrude, 
his  brothers  and  sisters.  May  they  derive 
some  small  consolation  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  their  loss  is  shared  by  his  many 
friends. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  two  decades  this  House  was  favored 
with  the  presence  of  the  late  Aime  J. 
Forand,  an  able  and  distinguished  legis- 
lator from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Aime  Forand  was  one  of  the  kindest 
and  most  gracious  men  I  have  ever 
knowTi.  It  was  a  pleasure,  as  well  as  an 
honor,  to  serve  with  him  here  in  the 
House  of  Representative.^. 

For  18  years,  Aime  Forand  was  a 
knowledgeable  and  powerful  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  He  was 
a  most  outspoken  propKjnent  during  those 
years  for  legislation  to  provide  adequate 
health  care  for  older  Americans.  Millions 
of  Americans  over  65  now  have  access  to 
hospitals  and  medical  services  thanks  to 
Aime  Forand's  imtiring  efforts.  Although 
Congressman  Forand  was  no  longer  a 
Member  of  Congress  when  the  legislation 
was  finally  passed,  he  is  widely  recog- 
nized as  the  father  of  medicare. 
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Aime  Porand  voluntarily  retired  from 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1961.  He  died  rather  unexpectedly  12 
years  later  on  January  18,  1972.  But  just 
as  his  influence  was  long  felt  after  his 
departure  from  the  Congress,  so  will  it 
continue  for  many  years  into  the  future. 
He  has  left  a  legacy  of  achievement  of 
which  any  Member  would  be  proud. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  common  today  that  when 
a  major  superhighway  is  completed— and 
already  clogged  with  traffic — for  people 
to  ask  themselves:  "What  did  we  ever  do 
without  it?" 

I  feel  the  same  way  about  medicare. 
What  did  we  ever  do  without  it?  What 
did  those  millions  of  elderly  people — who 
today  have  this  medical  care  protection — 
do  before  medicare?  They  did  without. 
They  suffered  and  they  died,  because 
they  could  not  afford  the  tremendous 
cost  of  medical  attention. 

Today  we  are  paying  tribute  to  the 
man  who  is  indisputably  the  "Father  of 
Medicare"— my  old  and  dear  friend. 
Congressman  Aime  J.  Porand,  who  died 
on  January  18. 

Those  of  us  who  shared  Aime's  concern 
know  how  long  and  hard  he  worked  over 
the  years  for  medicare.  We  know  of  his 
tireless  and  taxing  efforts  for  medicare 
and  other  "people"  legislation.  We  know 
how  well  he  represented  his  people  of  the 
First  District  of  Rhode  Island,  along  with 
all  other  Americans  who  were  the  "have- 
nots." 

Today,  many  words  will  be  entered  into 
the  Record  in  praise  of  this  great  and 
good  man.  But  I  think  we  owe  Aime 
Porand  still  a  greater  tribute — this  is  to 
continue  the  great  work  he  started. 

I  feel  sure  if  Aime  was  among  us  to- 
day he  would  be  grossly  dissatisfied  with 
the  state  of  our  national  health  delivery 
system. 

Despite  the  immeasurable  benefits  that 
medicare  has  brought — and  I  am  certain- 
ly not  belittling  them — it  is  incongruous 
that  in  the  richest  Nation  in  the  world, 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  our  citizens — 
including  many  children — die  each  year, 
because  they  either  cannot  afford  the 
high  cost  of  medical  care  or  it  is  just 
not  available  for  them  where  they  live. 

And  anyone  who  believes  that  our 
medical  insurance  system  is  adequate 
just  has  not  experienced  illness  recently. 

Our  late  colleague  Aime  Porand  started 
this  Nation  on  the  correct  direction  for 
adequate  medical  attention  for  all.  We 
can  best  pay  tribute  to  his  memory  by 
pledging  to  continue  the  fight  he 
started — to  pledge  to  ourselves  and  each 
other  today  that  we  will  not  rest  until 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  the 
medical  attention  they  deserve  at  prices 
they  can  afford  to  pay. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
deep  sense  of  loss  that  I  look  back  upon 
the  years  when  Aime  Porand  and  I  served 
together  in  the  House.  I  admired  him 
greatly  both  as  a  man  and  a  legislator. 
I  respected  his  skill  and  his  determina- 
tion, from  which  no  one  could  divorce 
him,  to  bring  health  care  to  the  needy 
and  to  the  aged.  He  had  taken  on  a  ma- 
jor goal  for  the  advancement  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  this  country  and 
he  won. 

But  this  was  not  his  only  contribution. 
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His  careful  workmanship  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  his  role 
as  chairman  of  its  Unemployment  In- 
surance and  Excise  Tax  Subcommittee 
placed  him  in  the  position  of  doing  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 

For  those  of  us  who  knew  him  well, 
Aime  was  a  gentle  soul  and  the  width  of 
his  heart  equaled  the  prowess  of  his  brain 
The  people  of  the  United  States  were  in- 
deed fortunate  as  were,  of  course,  the 
people  of  his  district  in  Rhode  Island,  to 
have  found  the  man  who  could  and  did 
best  serve  their  needs. 

To  his  family  and  to  his  friends,  of 
whom  there  were  many,  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  spe- 
cial tribute  to  my  esteemed  friend,  our 
distinguished  former  colleague,  Hon. 
Aime  J.  Porand,  Representative  from 
Rhode  Island,  a  veteran  of  22  years  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress,  from  1937  to  1939 
and  1941  to  1961. 

Among  his  many  contributions  to  the 
national  cause,  the  outstanding  example 
it  is  generally  agreed,  was  his  early  spon- 
sorship of  medicare  legislation.  He  was 
among  the  first  supporters  of  this  legis- 
lation beginning  in  1957.  When  the 
medicare  proposal  became  law  in  1965 
following  his  retirement  from  Congress, 
Aime  Porand  was  called  to  Independence, 
Mo.,  to  witness  the  signing  of  the  meas- 
ure by  President  Johnson  in  the  presence 
of  former  President  Truman.  This  was 
one  of  the  highlights  of  his  political  ca- 
reer. 

During  his  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Aime  Porand  became 
the  second  ranking  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  chairman  of 
its  Subcommittee  on  Unemployment  In- 
surance. He  specialized  in  tax  legislation 
and  parliamentary  procedure  and  often 
was  called  upon  to  take  the  chair  in  the 
absence  of  the  Speaker.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Caucus  and  at  various 
times  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
Steering  Committee  and  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Roose- 
velt New  Deal  and  the  Truman  Fair  Deal 
programs. 

Having  come  up  the  hard  way  as  the 
main  provider  for  15  brothers  and  sisters 
from  an  early  age,  he  had  experience  as 
a  mill  hand,  a  chauffeur,  a  grocery  clerk, 
and  a  newspaper  reporter  before  entering 
the  Army  in  World  War  I. 

Returning  from  France  following  a 
year  in  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force,  he  was  elected  in  1922  to  the  State 
House  of  Representatives  in  which  he 
served  through  1927.  Two  years  later  he 
came  to  Washington  as  secretary  to 
Rhode  Island  Congressman  Jeremiah  E. 
O'Connell.  When  O'Connell  was  elected 
to  the  State  supreme  court,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  Congress  by  Francis  B.  Condon, 
and  Aime  Porand  merely  changed  em- 
ployers. When  Condon  also  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  State  Supreme  Court, 
Aime  Porand  announced  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination,  was  chosen  by  the 
party,  and  elected  to  Congress  in  1936. 
Failing  reelection  in  the  Republican  re- 
surgence of  1938,  he  returned  to  office  In 
1940  and  remained  for  two  decades  estab- 


lishing a  record  as  a  stanch  reformer  and 
a  man  of  the  firmest  convictions. 

Adhering  to  the  Democratic  standard 
from  first  to  last,  he  supported  the  na- 
tional ticket  in  1960,  the  year  of  his  re- 
tirement, in  the  capacity  of  chairman  of 
the  Senior  Citizens  for  Kennedy  Com- 
mittee. And  when  the  medicare  bill  ap- 
peared before  the  Congress  imder  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations 
he  once  again  became  active  as  chair- 
man of  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  working  for  enactment  of  the 
bUl. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  Aime 
J.  Porand  for  many  years.  He  was  a 
warm  and  wonderful  friend  and  one  of 
the  best  of  legislators.  I  shall  always 
treasure  my  own  memories  of  service  with 
him.  He  was  an  outstanding  Congress- 
man in  every  meaning  of  the  term.  His 
contributions  to  Congress  were  many  and 
because  of  their  nature,  they  were  among 
the  most  meaningful  in  our  history. 

Mrs.  Sikes  and  I  extend  our  most  pro- 
found  sympathy  to  his  bereaved  family 
and  in  particular  to  Gertrude,  his  beloved 
wife. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  sadness  over  the  passing  of  our 
former  colleague  from  Rhode  Island,  that 
I  join  today  in  this  tribute  to  the  late 
Aime  J.  Porand. 

We  have  heard  references  made  today 
to  the  fact  that  Aime  Porand  was  the 
"father"  of  medicare — and  this  is  true, 
for  no  individual  Member  of  this  body 
worked  more  diligently  than  he  in  the 
long  struggle  to  provide  adequate  medi- 
cal care  for  America's  elderly. 

In  the  process  of  this  determined  fight 
for  medical  care,  Aime  Porand  taught  all 
of  us  a  lesson  that  we  should  carry  with 
us  always.  The  lesson  Is  this:  That  with- 
out regard  to  whether  a  man  has  the 
privilege  and  honor  to  serve  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  or  whether  he  is  sim- 
ply a  concerned  citizen,  he  does  have  the 
opportunity  to  influence  the  course  our 
Nation  follows. 

Aime  Porand  battled  long  In  this 
Chamber  for  the  passage  of  medicare. 
It  was  not  in  the  scheme  of  things  that 
this  legislation  should  be  enacted  into 
law  while  the  distinguished  gentleman 
served  in  the  Congress.  But  this  did  not 
deter  Aime  Porand.  Although  poor  health 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  terminate 
his  career  in  the  House,  it  did  not  deter 
him  from  continuing  the  battle  for  med- 
icare as  a  private  citizen. 

It  was  5  long  years  after  Aime  Porand 
left  the  Congress  before  medicare  was 
enacted  into  law.  And  during  those  5 
years,  as  a  private  citizen,  he  prosecuted 
the  battle  for  this  legislation  with  the 
same  vigor  which  marked  his  pursuit  of 
this  goal  as  a  legislator.  He  fought  for 
this  legislation  despite  failing  health. 
And  he  eventually  triiunphed. 

The  real  victors,  of  course,  are  the 
American  people.  The  legislation  which 
Aime  Porand  sponsored  as  a  legislator— 
and  for  which  he  later  battled  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen — will  live  on  £is  a  monument 
to  his  determination  to  right  an  ancient 
wrong  that  we  had  been  committing 
against  our  elderly. 

Future  generations  may  not  appreci- 
ate Aime  Porand  as  fully  as  we  do — for 
we  knew  him  personally,  we  witnessed 
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his  imtiring  labors,  and  we  were  party 
to  the  eventual  enactment  of  his  legis- 
lative concept  into  law.  But  whether 
future  generations  revere  Aime  Forand's 
name  or  not,  they  will  appreciate  the 
great  gift  he  gave  to  America's  elderly: 
The  gift  of  freedom  from  the  crushing 
financial  burden  of  illness — and  with 
that  freedom,  the  dignity  that  rightly 
belongs  to  those  who  have  retired  after 
a  lifetime  of  work. 

To  future  generations,  Aime  Porand 
may  be  the  "eagle  forgotten."  To  us,  he 
was  a  dedicated  legislator,  a  dedicated 
citizen — a  man  who  has  left  his  Indelible 
marking  on  the  fabric  of  our  society. 
May  we  all  succeed  as  well. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  able  to  join  in  this 
ceremony  of  eulogies  to  our  former  col- 
league, the  late  Aime  Joseph  Porand  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Alime,  as  he  was  affectionately  known 
to  all  of  us,  was  a  Member  of  Congress 
when  I  began  my  service  in  this  body.  In 
fact,  he  had  already  established  himself 
by  that  time  as  one  of  the  hard-working, 
dedicated,  and  effective  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

His  experiences  of  life  before  coming 
to  the  Hill  were  varied.  He  was  bom  in 
Massachusetts,  educated  in  the  parochial 
schools,  served  in  World  War  I  in  Europe, 
was  a  successful  reporter  in  the  news 
media  in  Rhode  Island,  and  had  served 
as  secretary  to  two  different  former 
Members  of  Congress  from  Rhode  Island. 

I  think  that  the  words  of  Benjamin 
Disraeli  can  perhaps  best  illustrate  or 
explain  the  success  of  Aime  Porand.  Dis- 
raeli spoke  as  follows: 

The  secret  of  success  Is  constancy  to  pur- 
pose. 

I  can  remember  just  as  if  it  were  yes- 
terday— and  Aime  left  this  body  12  years 
ago  this  last  month — Aime's  plea  for  the 
welfare  of  the  common  people.  He  served 
on  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee for  many  years  and,  during  all  of 
this  time,  he  gave  of  his  many  talents,  his 
energies,  and  his  time  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  benefits  for  the  handicapped, 
unfortunate,  and  aged  members  of  our 
body  politic.  He  never  faltered  in  his  ef- 
forts and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  live 
until  he  saw  many  of  his  programs  come 
into  fruition. 

He  has  been  missed  greatly  and  he  will 
be  missed  more,  especially  by  his  friends, 
as  the  years  come  and  go.  It  can  truly  be 
said  that  the  United  States  of  America  is 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live,  because 
of  the  service  of  Aime  Porand. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Aime  Por- 
and was  many  things — among  them: 
able  legislator,  skilled  parliamentarian, 
champion  of  social  justice,  inspiration 
for  our  youth,  protector  of  our  elderly. 

It  was  because  of  our  mutual  interest 
in  assuring  health  care  for  the  elderly 
that  I  knew  him  even  before  I  came  to 
Congress.  He  viewed  that  which  became 
known  as  medicare  as  a  social-welfare- 
health  measure.  I  viewed  it  as  a  way  in 
which  the  average  American  could  pro- 
tect his  savings  and  protect  himself 
against  unknown,  possibly  devastating, 
medical  bills  in  his  retirement. 

I  am  proud  to  know  that,  while  most 
of  his  life  was  spent  as  a  citizen  and  a 
Congressman  from  the  great  State  of 


Rhode  Island,  Aime  Porand,  by  birth, 
was  a  native  of  Massachusetts. 

His  imderstanding  of  the  problems  of 
the  less  fortunate  commenced  at  the  age 
of  14.  At  that  time,  as  one  of  16  children 
whose  father  had  gone  blind,  he  became 
a  mill  laborer  to  help  support  his  fam- 
ily. This  meant  that  he  had  to  quit  school 
in  the  seventh  grade.  It  did  not  mean, 
however,  that  his  education  ceased.  He 
continued  it — in  night  school  and,  later, 
through  Columbia  University  corre- 
spondence courses. 

Aime  Porand  knew  well  the  meaning 
of  hardship  and  sacrifice,  and  working 
his  way  up  the  ladder  under  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  competitive  opportunity, 
and  its  rewards.  He  also  knew  the  sting 
of  momentary  defeat,  and  the  joy  of 
fighting  back  to  ultimate  victory. 

In  short,  his  determination  was 
strong;  his  dedication  deep;  his  service 
outstanding;  his  contributions  many.  He 
is  missed — but  he  is  remembered — for 
the  world  is  a  better  place  for  his  hav- 
ing been  here. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
laurel,  "father  of  medicare"  has  been 
bestowed  on  our  friend  and  colleague, 
Aime  J.  Porand,  who  died  last  Tuesday 
night  at  his  home  In  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  have  tradi- 
tionally reserved  this  title  of  "father"  to 
those  whose  contribution  to  the  well-be- 
ing of  mankind  has  been  so  great  as  to 
command  respect,  pride,  and  gratitude. 
Few,  if  anyone,  could  question  the  pro- 
priety of  extending  this  title  to  Aime 
Porand,  who  devoted  his  life  to  helping 
others,  and  most  particularly,  the  elderly. 

Aime  Porand  was  bom  in  Pall  River, 
Mass.,  on  May  23,  1895.  A  few  years  later, 
his  family  moved  to  Cumberland,  where 
Aime  entered  school.  He  left  school  in  the 
seventh  grade,  in  order  to  help  his  blind 
father  and  15  brothers  and  sisters.  He 
was  14  when  he  took  on  the  job  as  a 
millhand,  and  later  worked  as  a  private 
chauffeur,  grocery  clerk,  newspaper  re- 
porter, dump-truck  driver,  radio  repair- 
man, and  finally  secretary  to  two  Rhode 
Island  Congressmen  before  entering  pub- 
lic service  himself. 

He  was  self-educated.  After  leaving 
school,  he  once  explained,  "Prom  that 
time  on,  it  was  home  study  for  me.  I  took 
a  bookkeeping  course  sold  by  Sears  Roe- 
buck. I  went  to  night  school  and  took 
shorthand  until  I  could  write  100  words 
a  minute."  In  1951,  he  was  awarded  an 
honorary  LL.D.  by  Providence  College. 

He  served  12  months  in  the  Army  dur- 
ing World  War  I,  he  became  secretary  to 
former  Congressman  Jeremiah  E.  O'Con- 
nell and  Francis  B.  Condon.  In  1935  he 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  State  Division 
of  Soldier's  Relief  and  Commandant  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Soldier's  Home.  He 
later  said  that  it  was  his  firsthand  ex- 
perience in  these  positions,  which  in- 
volved medical  needs  of  the  aged,  that 
prompted  his  introduction  of  the  Porand 
bill,  which  paved  the  way  for  the  enact- 
ment of  medicare  in  1965. 

He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1936  as 
a  New  Deal  candidate.  After  a  defeat  in 
1938  he  returned  to  Congress  to  stay 
through  1960.  Although  his  legislative  ca- 
reer was  distinguished  in  many  fields,  his 
concern  for  the  elderly  always  com- 
manded his  most  devout  attention. 


Congressman  Porand  first  introduced 
his  old-age  medical  aid  bill  in  1957  and 
waged  an  unsuccessful  4-year  fight  for 
its  enactment.  The  measure  had  strong 
support  from  organized  labor  and  other 
organizations,  but  was  bitterly  opposed 
by  the  American  Medical  Association. 

In  1960,  he  said,  "I  have  reached  the 
point  where  I  am  exhausted,"  and  an- 
nounced he  would  not  seek  another  term 
in  Congress.  But  his  work  continued. 
More  than  any  other  single  person,  he 
was  responsible  for  the  1961  White  House 
Coiiference  on  Aging,  although  ironically 
he  was  not  invited.  He  had  headed  the 
senior  citizens  for  Kennedy  campaign  in 
1960  and  later  became  chairman  of  the 
National  Coimcil  on  Senior  Citizens,  an 
organization  that  worked  for  enactment 
of  a  medical  care  program  for  the  aged 
under  social  security.  The  King-Ander- 
son bill  later  embodied  many  of  the  pro- 
visions endorsed  by  the  organization. 

When  he  was  Commandant  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Soldiers'  Home,  he  made 
the  comment,  "The  needy  will  never 
again  be  just  statistics  to  anybody  who 
has  to  deal  with  their  personal  prob- 
lems." He  devoted  his  life  toward  that 
end.  And  thousands,  perhaps  millions  of 
persons  who  may  now  live  to  enjoy  life 
longer,  are  thankful  to  Aime  J.  Porand, 
the  father  of  medicare. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  deep  sense  of  sorrow  that  I 
learned  of  the  death  of  our  beloved  for- 
mer colleague.  Aime  Forand. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  with  Aime 
throughout  the  years.  He  was  a  dedicated 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, who  worked  tirelessly  for  enact- 
ment of  legislation  that  would  help  those 
who  were  unable  to  help  themselves. 

Prior  to  his  service  as  a  Member  of 
this  House,  he  distinguished  himself  with 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force  in 
Prance  during  World  War  I.  Later,  he 
worked  ably  as  a  newspaper  reporter  in 
Pawtucket  and  Woonsocket,  R.I.  Prom 
1923  to  1926  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Legislature,  and  subse- 
quently was  Commandant  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Soldiers  Home. 

When  he  came  to  the  House  in  1937,  he 
was  well  prepared  to  render  eCBcient  and 
effective  service  to  his  constituents,  hav- 
ing previously  served  a  total  of  7  years 
as  secretary  to  two  former  Rhode  Island 
Members.  Congressmen  Jeremiah  O'Con- 
nell and  Francis  B.  Condon. 

Aime  was  one  of  the  leading  propo- 
nents of  medicare,  and  continued  to  serve 
the  aged  as  founder  and  first  president 
of  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens. 

I  deem  it  an  honor  and  great  privilege 
to  have  known  and  worked  with  Aime, 
and  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  deep  sympathy  to  his  family. 
Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened by  the  death  of  our  former  col- 
league, Aime  J.  Forand.  He  was  a  fine 
man  in  every  respect,  and  I  valued  and 
enjoyed  our  friendship  and  association. 
Aime  served  long  and  honorably  in  the 
Congress  and  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee — he  was  an  excellent  parlia- 
mentarian and  legislator,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  his  service  to  his  district  and  Na- 
tion was  recognized  by  all  liis  colleagues. 
Much  of  his  effort  and  skill  were  directed 
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toward  improving  the  welfare  of  our  older 
Americans;  he  was  known,  in  fact,  as  the 
"Father  of  Medicaid,"  for  which  he 
worked  tirelessly.  Even  in  his  retirement, 
Aime  continued  this  work  and  founded 
and  was  the  first  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  Senior  Citizens.  Cer- 
tainly, he  will  be  long  remembered  for 
his  devotion  and  dedication  to  this  im- 
portant cause. 

Mrs.  Rhodes  joins  me  in  sending  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  dear  wife,  Ger- 
trude, in  her  bereavement. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  passing  of  Aime  Forand, 
a  former  Member  of  this  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  RESPONSIBLE  FISCAL  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HuNGATE ) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gibbons),  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  a 
few  days  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to  in- 
crease the  national  debt  by  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money.  The  President  has  sent 
a  message  to  the  Congress  saying  that  he 
will  require  an  increase  in  debt  of  some 
$80  billion  to  take  us  through  the  re- 
mainder of  this  fiscal  year  and  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Of  course,  accurately  speak- 
ing, he  will  not  need  $80  billion  in  new 
dollars.  He  will  only  need  $50  billion,  but 
the  reason  for  the  $30  billion  additional 
is  that  the  national  debt  limitation  is 
already  $430  billion,  and  we  have  exceed- 
ed that,  so  by  the  time  we  complete  fiscal 
year  1973,  we  expect  to  be  some  $480  bil- 
lion in  the  hole.  The  permanent  national 
debt  now  stands  at  $400  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  seriouf 
thing.  As  most  of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  I  have  generally  supported  the 
Presidential  requests  for  increasing  the 
debt  limitation,  because  I  thought  since 
the  Congress  had  incuired  the  bills,  the 
bills  ought  to  be  paid,  but  I  think  we  are 
in  a  different  situation  now.  I  think  we 
must  recognize  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  govern  and  not  just  to  drift,  and  that 
we  must  do  something  serious  about  the 
situation  we  are  in,  and  that  appeals 
just  to  increase  the  debt  as  we  have  in 
the  past  cannot  be  equated  to  the  appeal 
now.  This  is  the  largest  peacetime  request 
we  have  ever  received  to  increase  the 
national  debt. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Conimittee  has 
been  holding  2  days  of  hearings,  1  day 
of  executive  session,  and  perhaps  some 
time  this  week  we  will  make  some  rec- 
ommendations to  this  House.  I  do  not 
intend  to  support  the  requests  for  the  in- 
crease in  the  national  debt  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  commitment  from  the 
administration  that  it  is  going  to  make 
suggestions  to  us  as  to  how  we  should 
reasonably  and  raUonally  finance  this 


Government.  We  carmot  go  on  piling  up 
national  debt.  The  figiu-es  now  show  that 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  national  debt 
is  outstripping  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
gross  national  product.  Obviously  we 
have  not  been  following  the  proper 
course  of  action. 

Just  as  this  administration  finally  rec- 
ognized and  announced  on  August  15, 
that  they  were  going  to  follow  a  new 
economic  policy,  the  broad  outlines  of 
which  I  subscribe  to,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  administration  will  now  revise  its 
past  attitude  toward  the  matter  of  tax 
reform  and  the  plugging  of  the  loopholes 
in  the  income  tax,  so  that  we  can  eventu- 
ally get  around  to  financing  this  Gov- 
ernment on  a  sound  basis. 

Whenever  I  say  "the  plugging  of  loop- 
holes in  the  income  tax,"  some  people 
will  say,  "Oh,  you  just  always  want  to 
spend  more  money."  No.  I  just  do  not 
want  to  spend  more  money.  When  the 
President  says  he  wants  to  send  back 
to  the  people  the  spending  power,  I  say  it 
is  a  good  idea,  but  what  people  are  we 
sending  this  spending  back  to?  Will  we 
send  it  back  to  the  people  who  just  have 
some  kind  of  vested  interest  in  a  tax 
loophole,  or  will  we  make  it  possible  for 
all  people  to  pai-ticipate  in  the  economies 
and  efficiencies  in  government  that  we 
ought  to  have? 

It  has  been  estimated  by  responsible 
sources  that  if  all  the  unjustifiable  loop- 
holes in  the  Federal  income  tax  law  were 
plugged,  that  the  average  family  of  four 
in  this  United  States  could  save  over  $300 
a  year  in  its  personal  income  tax. 

I  think  any  kind  of  an  effort  which 
would  allow  people  to  save  $300  on  their 
personal  income  taxes  each  year  would 
be  a  very  worthwhile  effort,  one  that  we 
cannot  lightly  shrug  off. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  going  to 
oppose  the  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling 
hoping  I  can  create  some  leverage  to 
bring  about  meaningful  tax  reform. 

Yes.  I  know  that  the  Congress  is  re- 
sponsible for  levying  taxes  and  we  can- 
not shirk  our  responsibility,  but  all  of  us 
know,  as  pracUcal  men,  that  we  are  not 
going  to  have  any  meaningful  responsi- 
bility unless  the  President,  with  the  great 
powers  that  he  has,  also  gets  behind  a 
meaningful  effort  to  reform  these  tax 
laws. 

So  for  that  reason  I  intend  to  make  my 
stand  here,  to  dig  my  heels  in  and  say 
"Mr.  President,  we  need  tax  reform.  We 
look  to  you  for  leadership.  We  expect 
leadership  from  you.  We  are  not  going  to 
continue  to  drift  in  this  country  as  we 
have  in  the  past.  We  are  going  to  try  to 
finance  this  Government  on  a  sound 
fiscal  basis.  We  are  not  interested  in  in- 
creasing spending.  We  are  interested  in 
curbing  unnecessary  spending.  Oh,  yes, 
we  may  argue  about  what  kind  of  priori- 
ties the  Nation  should  be  getting,  but 
we  are  not  going  along  piling  up  national 
debt  as  a  rate  greater  than  what  the 
gross  national  product  grows,  and  this 
is  the  time  to  adopt  a  new  fiscal  policy 
for  this  country." 

This  is  tile  time  that  we  must  make 
our  stand,  and  we  make  it  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  to  me  that 
the  economic  tax  policy  as  announced  by 
the  President  last  year  has  not  worked. 
At  that  time  we  were  hertilded  with  pre- 
dictions that  if  we  would  only  repeal 
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the  automobile  excise  tax  we  would 
create  150,000  new  jobs  in  the  United 
States  in  the  automobile  industry  The 
facts  and  figures  on  the  automobile  in- 
dustry are  a  little  hard  to  come  by,  but 
it  is  my  best  information  that  not  a 
single  new  job  has  been  created  because 
of  the  fact  that  we  repealed  the  auto- 
mobile excise  tax. 

Oh.  yes.  we  had  a  sudden  spurt  of 
spending  in  September  and  in  October 
but  the  companies  merely  took  care  of 
that  by  using  the  capacity  they  already 
had  and  by  using  employees  they  al- 
ready had,  and  no  new  jobs  have  been 
created. 

The  latest  figures  I  have  in  my  pos- 
session actually  show  that  employment 
in  the  automobile  Industry  was  lower  In 
November  than  it  was  in  June.  And  we 
have  lost  $2  billion  in  revenue  in  this 
time. 

We  passed  a  job  development  credit 

tax,  widely  heralded  as  producing  about 

400.000  new  jobs  in  the  United  States.  I 

must  admit  that  it  is  too  soon  to  really 

tell  whether  this  will  work.  In  fact,  if  I 

understand  the  job  development  credit 

properly  it  will  probably  only  work  when 

the  inflationary  pressures  build  so  high 

that  businessmen  try  to  find  ways  of  ex. 

pending  the   profits   they   are   making. 

Then  the  job  development  credit,  alias 

the  investment  credit  as  we  have  knowTi 

it  in  the  past — the  off  again,  on  again 

investment  credit  that  we  have  had  of! 

and  on  so  many  times  during  the  1960's— 

will  probably  then  become  effective.  But 

there  Is  no  evidence  to  date  that  the  job 

development  credit  is  working  at  all.  In 

fact,  orders  for  durable  goods  and  orders 

for  new  plant  and  equipment — the  things 

the  job  development  credit  was  supposed 

to  spur— have  actually  decreased.  The 

decreases  have  not  been  striking.  They 

are  not  alarming.  But  the  orders  have 

not  gone  up. 

So  I  say  I  think  we  made  the  wTong 
decision  in  relinquishing  that  badly 
needed  revenue.  It  has  not  produced  any 
new  jobs.  It  is  just  going  to  produce  a 
greater  deficit  and  greater  pressure  for 
more  inflation  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  days  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  loose  talk  about  how  the  so- 
called  big  spenders  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
are  the  ones  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
we  are  facing  a  fiscal  1972  budget  deficit 
of  $38.8  billion  according  to  the  imified 
budget  concept.  The  Federal  funds  deficit 
will  certainly  be  much  higher  than  that. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  stopped  blam- 
ing each  other  for  the  fiscal  mess  we  are 
in  and  start  looking  at  the  facts  of  the 
situation. 

The  facts  show  that  fiscal  1972  appro- 
priations by  Congress  actually  total 
something  like  $2.2  billion  less  than  the 
President's  budget  request.  As  far  as  out- 
lays so,  the  distingui.?hed  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House  has  indicated  that  it  has  been 
pretty  much  a  standoff  between  the 
President  and  Congress. 

Why,  then,  are  we  in  the  fiscal  mess 
we  are  in?  I  think,  basically,  because  our 
national  policies  to  reduce  employment 
and  restore  confidence  and  economic 
health  have  thus  far  been  pretty  dismal 
failiu^s — and  our  tax  structure,  because 
of  loopholes,  has  been  castrated  to  the 
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extent  that  it  simply  is  unable  to  provide 
the  Federal  revenues  we  need. 

Also,  of  course,  we  have  been  far  from 
responsible  in  reordering  our  priorities 
and  eliminating  needless  Federal  spend- 
ing in  some  areas. 

Because  of  our  depressed  economic  sit- 
uation, our  national  income  has  been 
much  less  than  it  would  have  been  at  a 
full  employment  level  and  thus  oiu-  tax 
collections  have  fallen  far  from  the  esti- 
mates of  last  year.  If  we  had  been  operat- 
ing at  full  employment  last  year,  our 
GNP  would  have  been  an  estimated  $73.4 
billion  greater  than  it  was. 

In  addition,  because  of  economic  re- 
cession, we  have  had  to  increase  greatly 
oiu-  outlays  for  social  programs  such  as 
unemployment  compensation,  welfare, 
and  medicare  and  medicaid. 

According  to  a  study  of  the  1970  re- 
cession published  recently  in  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  papers  on  economic 
activity,  the  cost  of  additional  Federal 
payments  for  these  programs  was  $6.4 
billion.  This  cost  was  in  addition  to  losses 
of  billions  of  dollars  in  potential  and 
needed  tax  collections  and  is  likely  to 
grow  even  larger  if  we  don't  take  effective 
action  on  our  unemployment  and  eco- 
nomic stagnation  problems. 

There  is  evei-y  reason  to  believe  that 
appropriate  fiscal,  mcnetary,  and  other 
Federal  policies — applied  when  needed — 
can  indeed  play  an  important  role  in  re- 
storing consumer  and  investor  confidence 
and  promoting  a  healthy  economy.  In  our 
present  circumstances,  it  is  clear  that  our 
failure  to  authorize  or  implement  appro- 
priate policies  as  soon  as  they  were 
needed  has  been  a  decisive  factor  in  the 
length  and  extent  of  the  recession  in  our 
economic  activity. 

The  so-called  Revenue  Act  of  1971  gave 
the  President  the  tools  he  had  asked  for 
to  prime  the  economic  pump.  But.  as 
numerous  reputable  economists  and 
many  of  us  in  Congress  said  when  they 
were  requested,  these  were  blunt  tools, 
ill-suited  to  what  the  economy  really 
needed. 

And.  as  should  have  been  expected,  we 
are  now  hard  pressed  to  find  a  single  job 
in  the  automotive  industry  which  was 
created  by  repeal  of  the  auto  excise  tax, 
which,  by  administration  estimates,  was 
supposed  to  create  150,000  additional 
jobs. 

We  are  also  hard  pressed  to  find  a 
single  investment  in  plant  and  equipment 
which  was  made  because  of  the  new  so- 
called  job  development  credit — and  if 
there  are  any  such  investments  hidden  in 
current  statistics,  it  is  most  unhkely  that 
any  jobs  were  created  by  them.  Our 
figures  for  December  show  that  invest- 
ment in  plant  and  equipment  was  down 
by  1.3  percent. 

And  not  only  has  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1971  failed  to  stimulate  the  economy  and 
restore  confidence,  it  has  deprived  us  of 
tax  revenues  which  could  have  been  used 
for  meaningful  public  service  jobs  or 
other  programs  and  has  contributed  more 
than  $5  billion  to  our  budget  deficit  for 
fiscal  1972. 

If  the  Revenue  Act  provisions  remain 
in  effect,  they  will  cost  us  a  total  of  some- 
thing like  $125  billion  by  1981. 

Thus,  while  we  in  Congress  paid  lip- 
service  to  the  need  for  tax  reforms,  we 
added  yet  another  costly  layer  of  loop- 


holes to  our  tax  laws  by  enacting  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1971. 

Here  we  have  come  to  what  I  think  is 
one  of  our  major  problems  today — that 
of  creating  an  equitable  tax  structure 
which  will  provide  the  revenues  we 
honestly  need  for  social  programs  to 
achieve  our  national  goals  and  priorities 
while  not  unduly  burdening  any  group  of 
American  taxpayers. 

Our  depressed  economic  situation  has 
focused  attention  on  the  fact  that  we 
have  failed  shamefiUly  in  this  area  and 
that  the  present  tax  structure  serves  us 
very  poorly.  It  has  become  obvious  that 
both  justice  and  sound  economics  de- 
mand that  we  give  this  problem  our  im- 
mediate attention. 

Recent  hearings  on  Federal  subsidies 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
have  produced  some  dramatic  evidence 
relating  to  the  problems  of  tax  reform 
and  more  sensible  Federal  spending  poli- 
cies. 

During  these  hearings  the  eminent 
economist  Joseph  Pechman  and  his  col- 
league at  the  Brookings  Institution.  Ben- 
jamin Okner.  presented  a  paper  with 
vivid  illustrations  based  on  computerized 
data  of  just  how  ineffective  and  inequi- 
table oiu"  tax  structure  is. 

They  noted  that,  because  tax  loopholes 
and  special  tax  exemptions  of  all  kinds 
erode  tax  liability,  our  tax  rates  in  this 
coimtry  are  not  14  to  70  percent,  but 
really  range  from  less  than  2  percent  of 
income  to  a  maximum  of  32  percent  of 
income  at  levels  of  $1  million  and  over. 

As  we  know,  112  persons  with  incomes 
of  $200,000  and  over  paid  no  taxes  at 
all  in  1970. 

Mr.  Pechman  and  Mr.  Okner  have  sug- 
gested on  the  basis  of  this  analysis  that, 
if  most  of  these  loopholes  were  elimi- 
nated, we  would  have  the  following 
choice  in  1972:  an  increase  in  tax  reve- 
nues of  $77  billion — or  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  tax  rates  for  all  of  us,  with 
the  amoimt  of  tax  revenues  remaining 
the  same. 

The  chance  to  have  such  a  choice  is 
most  appealing  at  a  time  when  our  na- 
tional debt  is  already  more  than  $426 
billion,  our  fiscal  1972  deficit  may  be 
$38.8  billion — and  yet  many  taxpayers 
are  overburdened  at  the  same  time  that 
our  tax  structure  is  not  producing  suffi- 
cient Federal  revenues  to  meet  our  needs. 

Any  combination  of  the  choices  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Pechman  and  Mr.  Okner 
would  of  course  be  possible.  And  while 
it  may  be  unrealistic  or  undesirable  to 
plug  $77  billion  worth  of  loopholes  in 
the  coming  year.  I  believe  that  the  Pech- 
man-Okner  paper  has  much  to  recom- 
mend its  analysis  and  suggestions.  With- 
out objection,  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
paper  In  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
statement. 

There  are  of  course  a  number  of  pro- 
posals already  pending  before  us  in  Con- 
gress. Some  of  these  are  most  important 
and  should  be  considered  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Yet  I  think  perhaps  none  is  as  im- 
portant as  a  real  redoing  of  our  tax 
structure  and  a  real  rethinking  of  our 
fiscal  and  spending  policies. 

I  think  we  should  at  least  make  a 
beginning  in  this  area  before  we  go  be- 
fore the  voters  of  this  Nation  In  Novem- 
ber. We  simply  carmot  continue  spending 


ourselves  into  increasing  national  deficits 
and  ignoring  the  fact  that  our  tax  struc- 
ture is  riddled  with  loopholes  which  are. 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  economi- 
cally and  socially  unjustifiable. 

To  cite  Just  one  example:  The  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  is  a  tax  loophole  which 
was  originally  intended  to  encourage  the 
exploration  and  development  of  Ameri- 
can oil  resources.  Yet  today  more  than 
half  of  these  tax  deducticais  support  oil 
exploration  in  foreign  countries  by  Amer- 
ican firms. 

Unfortunately,  the  justification  for 
such  tax  loopholes  is  seldom  reviewed 
and  it  is  even  diflQcult  to  know  each  year 
how  much  of  a  tax  subsidy  we  are  pro- 
viding to  various  sectors  of  the  American 
economy  through  our  tax  loopholes. 

If  these  loopholes  had  to  be  justified 
each  year  in  the  same  manner  that  ap- 
propriations requests  for  Federal  spend- 
ing programs  have  to  be  justified,  it  is 
most  doubtful  that  they  would  be  allowed 
to  continue  to  exist. 

Cei-tainly  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  for 
a  better  review  of  the  operation  of  our 
tax  laws  and  to  eliminate  im justifiable 
loopholes  which  require  the  great  ma- 
jority of  American  taxpayers  to  pay  an 
additional  $300  or  $385  a  year  in  Federal 
taxes. 

The  Congress  has  been  asked  to  raise 
the  so-called  debt  ceiling  by  $50  billion  to 
a  total  of  $480  billion.  The  administra- 
tion has  indicated  that  this  ceiling  will 
probably  only  last  through  Februai-y 
of  next  year  rather  than  through  fis- 
cal 1973.  They  have  asked  that  we  grant 
this  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  because 
it  is  needed  to  continue  the  operation 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  have 
stated  that  they  are  confident  that 
their  estimates  on  GNP  and  anticipated 
Federal  revenues  are  more  accurate  than 
last  year  and  that  the  fiscal  1973  deficit 
will  be  smaller  than  this  year's. 

However,  many  of  us  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  remain  imcon\1nced. 
Last  year  the  administration  predicted 
an  $11.6  billion  deficit  for  fiscal  1972.  Last 
fall  this  estimate  was  revised  to  $28  bil- 
lion, and  now  we  are  told  that  the  "real" 
figure  win  be  about  $38.8  billion— a  dif- 
ference of  $27  billion  from  the  original 
estimate. 

And  it  is  still  5  months  to  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

Administration  officials  have  assured 
us  that  the  economy  will  expand  this 
year  and  more  GNP  will  result  in  higher 
tax  collections.  They  have  asked  us  to 
trust  in  them,  grant  a  $50  billion  increase 
in  the  debt  ceiling,  and  not  question  their 
fiscal  or  economic  policies  until  next 
February — but  simply  adhere  to  a  rigid 
expenditure  ceiling  in  the  amount  of  the 
President's  budget. 

They  have  not  reacted  favorably  to  our 
suggestion  that  we  grant  only  part  of  the 
requested  $50  billion  increase  and  ask 
them  to  come  back  and  tell  us  how  the 
fiscal  situation  is  at  that  time. 

They  have  not  shown  us  why  their  esti- 
mates are  going  to  be  any  more  accurate 
this  year  than  they  were  last  year. 

They  have  not  shown  us  what  it  is  in 
the  budget  that  is  going  to  restore  con- 
sumer and  investor  confidence  and  re- 
duce imemployment. 

They  have  completely  rejected  our 
suggestions  that  we  may  have  to  look  for 
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new  sources  of  Federal  revenue  to  elimi- 
nate growing  deficits  and  finance  needed 
programs  such  as  further  aid  to  educa- 
tion— though  they  have  suggetsed  that 
we  "seriously  consider"  the  complex,  in- 
flationary and  regressive  value — added 
tax  for  future  use. 

They  have  told  us  that  if  we  simply 
hold  to  the  President's  budget,  all  will 
be  well — not  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  we  did  hold  to  the  President's  budget 
pretty  well  last  year  and  are  now  facing 
a  $38.8  billion  deficit,  which  is  the  high- 
est in  our  history  outside  of  the  World 
War  II  years. 

They  have  asked  us  to  believe  their 
predictions  that  unemployment  will  drop 
to  5  percent  by  the  end  of  the  year — but 
they  have  not  told  us  what  will  be  done  if 
we  are  not  on  the  road  to  economic  recov- 
ery. They  ignore  the  failures  of  the  so- 
called  Revenue  Act  of  1971,  in  which 
they  had  placed  so  much  faith. 

I  think  most  of  us  believe  that  a  $50 
billion  increase  in  the  national  debt  ceil- 
ing is  a  pretty  serious  matter — one  wliich 
should  not  be  simply  granted  on  the  basis 
of  administration  assurances  that  we 
can  trust  in  them  for  better  performance 
ahead  on  the  part  of  the  economy.  Such 
assurances  have  proved  to  be  most  dis- 
appointing in  the  past. 

I  think  it  would  be  extremely  iiTe- 
sponsible  of  us  to  grant  any  increase  in 
the  debt  ceiling  on  the  basis  of  the  un- 
founded assertions  regarding  the  econ- 
omy and  our  fiscal  position  which  have 
thus  far  been  made  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

It  is  my  belief  that  it  is  our  right  and 
our  duty  to  first  ask  the  administration 
what  support  or  concrete  proposals  we 
can  expect  in  return  for  an  increase  in 
the  debt  ceiling  in  such  long  neglected 
areas  as  tax  reform,  meaningful  Federal 
employment  programs,  and  effective 
stimulation  of  the  economy  if  needed. 

A  number  of  us  in  the  House  have  in- 
dicated that  we  will  vote  against  the  $50 
billion  requested  increase  in  the  debt 
ceiling  unless  the  administration  pro- 
vides Congress  with  a  plan  for  meaning- 
ful tax  reform  early  this  year.  We  have 
done  so  because  we  think  that  tax  re- 
form is  one  of  our  most  pressing  eco- 
nomic and  social  issues  and  that  it  can- 
not be  accomplished  without  leadership 
from  the  administration. 

There  are  strong  indications  that  the 
loopholes  in  our  tax  laws  are  an  ex- 
tremely ineffective  means — and  most 
costly  means — of  promoting  social  goals. 
If  the  social  goals  involved  are  worth 
spending  scarce  tax  money  on,  it  ap- 
pears that  we  can  promote  them  much 
more  inexpensively  and  equitably 
through  means  other  than  tax  loopholes. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  easy  an- 
swers to  our  present  fiscal  mess.  How- 
ever, I  think  the  time  has  come  to  act 
against  deficit  financing  and  the  tax 
loopholes  which  benefit  the  well-to-do 
at  the  expense  of  the  great  majority  of 
.-Americans.  These  factors  have,  I  believe, 
brought  us  far  away  from  a  proper  per- 
spective on  how  hard  tax  revenues  are  to 
come  by  and  how  carefully  they  should 
be  used. 

Many  will  say  "this  is  not  the  time" 
for  mo'.-ing  from  rhetoric  to  action  with 
regard  to  a  firm  stand  on  either  the  debt 
ceiling  or  on  meaningful  tax  reform. 


But  this  has  been  said  all  too  many 
times  in  the  past.  If  something  in  these 
areas  is  not  done — or  at  least  begun — 
now,  then  when  will  it  ever  be  done? 

As  an  American  taxpayer  and  voter, 
I  myself  would  like  to  know. 
The  Pechman-Okner  article  follows: 
Why  Are  Income  Tax  Rates  So  High? 
(By  Joseph  A.  Pechman  and  Benjamin  A. 
Okner.  The  Brookings  Institution)  • 
We  are  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  study  of  the  Economics  of 
Federal  Subsidy  Programs  being  conducted 
by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  We  are 
particularly  pleased  that  the  Committee  Is 
directing  its  attention  to  the  subsidies  on 
the  tax  side  of  the  budget,  as  well  as  to  those 
on  the  expenditure  side.  Tax  expenditures  are 
not  only  large — they  account  for  about  25 
percent  of  total  budget  outlays  as  conven- 
tionally measured — they  are  also  very  in- 
equitably distributed,  since  the  value  of  tax 
expenditures  depends  upon  the  tax  rates  at 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  taxable,  and 
these  rates  rise  as  Income  rises. 

It  Is  particularly  appropriate  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  examining  tax  expenditures 
at  this  time,  when  federal  revenues  are  clear- 
ly Inadequate  to  pay  for  urgent  public  needs. 
Some  public  officials  are  already  hinting  that 
it  may  be  necessary  to  turn  to  another  tax 
source— usually  the  value-added  tax,  the 
burden  of  which  Is  similar  to  that  of  a  gen- 
eral sales  tax — to  finance  these  needs.  But 
It  Is  unnecessary  to  go  to  this  extreme.  The 
Committee  will  And  hidden  among  the  tax 
expenditures  a  rich  mine  of  revenue  that 
could  be  used  more  effectively  and  more 
equitably  for  financing  social  programs  than 
for  subsidizing  the  particular  groups  that 
benefit  from  them. 

Our  contribution  to  the  Committee's  In- 
quiry will  be  to  estimate  the  amount  of  ero- 
sion of  the  federal  Individual  Income  tax  in 
the  aggregate  and  by  Income  classes,  at  pro- 
jected 1972  Income  levels.  The  term  "erosion" 
la  related  to.  but  Is  not  the  same  as,  the  term 
"tax  expenditure."  By  erosion,  we  mean  the 
value  of  those  features  of  the  income  tax  law 
that  are  inconsistent  with  an  economic  defi- 
nition of  Income  or  that  are  unnecessary  for 
effective  Income  taxation.  The  term  tax  ex- 
penditure Is  more  comprehensive  than  the 
term  erosion,  because  some  tax  expendi- 
tures— e.g.,  deductions  for  medical  expenses 
and  for  outlays  on  child  care  by  poor  fam- 
illea  with  both  spouses  working — are  regard- 
ed by  most  people  as  appropriate  provisions 
ill  a  personal  income  tax.  Of  course,  there  are 
also  tax  expenditures  and  erosion  In  the  cor- 
poration Income  tax,  but  we  confine  our- 
selves to  the  Individual  Income  tax. 

The  erosion  calculations  are  based  on  a 
new  file  of  Income  data  which  was  pre- 
pared at  the  Brookings  Institution  for  esti- 
mating the  distribution  of  federal,  state,  and 
local  tax  burdens  by  Income  classes.  We  call 
this  file  the  "MERGE  Pile"  because  it  com- 
bines Information  on  30,000  families  and  sin- 
gle persons  from  the  1967  Survey  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (SEO),  conducted  by  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, and  from  a  sample  of  about  90,000 
federal  Individual  Income  tax  returns  filed 
for  the  year  1966.  The  File  contains  data  for 
low  income  SEO  families  who  are  not  In  the 
tax  population,  as  well  as  the  more  com- 
plete— and  more  accurate — Income  tax  in- 
formation for  higher  Income  individuals.  The 
basic  economic  unit  in  the  MERGE  File  Is 
the  family  or  single  unattached  individual. 


•This  statement  Is  a  summary  of  the  pa- 
per prepared  for  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee Compendium  of  Papers  on  the  Economics 
of  Federal  Subsidy  Programs,  "Individual 
Income  Tax  Erosion  by  Income  Classes."  The 
views  presented  In  this  statement  are  those 
of  the  authors  and  not  necessarily  those  of 
the  officers,  trustees,  or  other  staff  members 
of  the  Brookings  Institution. 


and    all    of   our   analyses   are   presented   in 
terms  of  families  rather  than  tax  returns 

Briefly,  the  process  by  which  this  remark- 
able  file  was  developed  consisted  of  esti- 
mating for  each  family  unit  In  the  SEO  Pile 
the  kind  of  tax  return  or  returns  (if  any) 
that  would  have  been  filed  by  each  family 
member.  For  those  who  were  expected  to  be 
tax  fliers,  the  SEO  unit  was  matched  with  a 
tax  return  selected  from  the  Tax  File,  and 
the  income  data  in  the  Tax  Pile  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  corresponding  information 
In  the  SEO  File.  For  those  who  were  ex- 
pected  to  be  nonfllers,  the  only  income  in- 
formation available  was  from  the  SEO  record 
As  In  the  case  of  most  field  surveys,  there 
was  virtually  no  upper  "tall"  of  the  income 
distribution  In  the  SEO  File  (I.e.,  incomes 
above  $30,000).  At  these  levels,  the  Tax  Pile 
was  substituted  In  toto  for  the  SEO  Pile 
without  going  through  the  intermediate  pro- 
cedure of  matching  the  two  files.  Finally 
the  Income  Information  In  the  MERGE  Pile 
was  corrected  for  nonreportlng  and  under- 
reporting, so  that— with  the  appropriate 
weights  applied  to  the  sample  units— the  file 
accounts  for  the  total  income  estimated  to 
have  been  received  in  the  United  States  in 
1966. 

The  estimates  for  1972  are  based  on  projec- 
tions of  individual  income  sources  from  the 
1966  levels. 

RATIONALE  OF  THE  EROSION  CALCULATIONS 

To  determine  the  extent  of  erosion,  we 
begin  with  a  comprehensive  definition  of  in- 
come which  provides  the  "norm"  against 
which  the  existing  personal  Income  tax  can 
be  assessed.  We  use  a  concept  which  cor- 
responds as  closely  as  possible  to  an  eco- 
nomic concept  of  Income,  I.e.,  consumption 
plus  tax  payments  plus  (or  minus)  the  net 
increase  (or  decrease)  In  the  value  of  assets 
during  the  year.  The  modifications  w«  make 
In  this  definition  are  dictated  largely  by 
practical  administrative  considerations  or  by 
historical  precedents  which  need  not  (or 
could  not)  be  broken  for  this  purpose:  first, 
capital  gains  would  be  included  In  income 
when  realized  or  when  transferred  to  others 
through  gift  or  bequest;  second,  gifts  and  in- 
heritances would  be  excluded  from  Income; 
third,  a  separate  corporation  tax  Is  retained, 
with  dividends  taxed  In  full  at  the  personal 
level;  and,  fourth,  employer  contributions  to 
private  pension  plans  would  not  be  consid- 
ered current  income  to  the  employee.  The 
first  of  these  modifications  Is  made  because 
it  Is  probably  Impractical  to  Include  capital 
gains  lii  Income  until  they  are  realized  or 
transferred.  The  second  and  third  accept  the 
present  practice  of  separating  estate  and  gift 
taxation  and  corporation  Income  taxation 
from  Individual  income  taxation.  The  fourth 
is  dictated  by  the  fact  that  taxation  of  em- 
ployer contributions  to  health  and  pension 
plans  Involves  difficult  practical  problems 
that  would  require  basic  revisions  In  the  na- 
tion's private  pension  structure. 

A  tax  base  which  closely  approximates  this 
modified  definition  of  economic  Income 
would  Involve  the  following  revisions  of  the 
present  federal  Individual  Income  tax  law: 
taxation  as  ordinary  Income  of  all  realized 
capital  gains  and  of  gains  transferred  by 
gift  or  bequest;  elimination  of  the  tax  ex- 
emption for  Interest  from  state  and  local 
government  bonds;  limitation  of  depletion 
allowances  to  cost  depletion;  taxation  of  in- 
terest on  the  current-year  Increment  In  the 
cash  surrender  value  of  life  insurance  poli- 
cies; inclusion  of  net  Imputed  rent  In  tax- 
able income  and  elimination  of  the  deduc- 
tions for  real  property  taxes  and  mortgage 
interest;  taxation  of  transfer  payments  as 
ordinary  income;  elimination  of  most  Item- 
ized deductions  and  of  the  standard  deduc- 
tion (but  not  the  low-Income  allowance); 
elimination  of  the  special  exemptions  for  the 
aged  and  blind  and  the  retirement  Income 
tax  credit;  and  elimination  of  the  dividend 
exclusion.  In  addition,  we  eliminate  the  rate 
advantages  (but  not  the  mechanics)    of  In- 
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come  splitting  for  married  couples  and  the 
maximum  tax  on  earned  Income. 

When  the  federal  tax  actually  paid  Is  re- 
lated to  adjusted  gross  income  corrected  for 
the  Items  Just  enumerated,  we  find  that  the 
present-law  tax  Is  a  relatively  low  percent- 
age of  income  at  all  Income  levels.  It  rises 
from  an  effective  rate  of  less  than  2  percent 
of  income  below  $5,000  to  9  percent  at  $10,000 
and  to  a  maximum  of  32  percent  at  income 
levels  of  $1  million  and  above  (table  1). 
Moreover,  the  average  effective  rate  does  not 
exceed  25  percent  until  Income  levels  of 
$100,000  and  over.  This  is  very  different  from 
the  impression  one  gets  from  examining 
marginal  rate  schedules  that  rise  from  14 
to  70  percent. 

In  light  of  these  relatively  light  tax  bur- 
dens, it  is  appropriate  to  ask  two  questions: 
First,  how  much  more  money  could  be  raised 
from  the  individual  Income  tax  If  all  the 
eroding  features  of  the  tax  law  were  elimi- 
nated? Second,  If  the  comprehensive  tax 
base  were  adopted,  how  much  could  the 
rates  be  reduced  and  still  yield  the  same 
revenue  as  the  present  Income  tax? 

YIELD  OP  A  COMPREHENSIVE   INCOME  TAX 

We  estimate  that.  In  1972,  total  adjusted 
gross  income  (AGI)  of  all  family  units  In 
the  United  States  will  amount  to  $776  bil- 
lion under  present  law.  Adoption  of  the  com- 
prehensive Income  tax  would  raise  adjusted 
gross  Income  to  $914  billion,  an  Increase  of 
$138  billion  or  18  percent.  It  would  increase 
taxable  income  by  $166  billion  and,  at  1972 
tax  rates  and  exemptions  and  a  flat  $1,300 
standard  deduction,  would  raise  tax  liabili- 
ties by  $77  bUllon  (aTble  2).  About  10  per- 
cent of  the  tax  Increase  would  come  from 
families  with  Incomes  under  $10,000,  43  per- 
cent from  families  with  Incomes  between 
$10,000  and  $25,000,  and  the  remaining  47 
percent  from  those  with  Incomes  of  $25,000 
and  over  (Table  3).  Although  taxes  would 
increase  substantially  at  all  Income  levels, 
the  relative  changes  would  be  greatest  for 
the  very  poor  and  the  very  rich.  Largely  due 
to  the  addition  of  transfer  payments  to  the 
tax  base,  families  with  incomes  under  $5,000 
would  find  their  tax  liabilities  Increased 
threefold;  and,  as  a  result  of  the  revised 
treatment  of  capital  gains,  families  with 
Incomes  of  $100,000  and  over  would  have  tax 
Increases  of  almost  100  percent. 

The  changes  resulting  from  the  adoption 
of  the  comprehensive  income  tax  for  fami- 
lies at  different  Income  levels  can  be  seen 
at  a  glance  in  Figure  1.  (Figure  1  not  printed 
in  the  Record.)  The  top-most  line  on  the 
chart  indicates  the  effective  tax  rates  that 
would  be  paid  under  the  comprehensive  tax; 
the  lowest  line  indicates  the  rates  now  paid 
by  these  families.  The  intervening  lines  in 
the  chart  show  the  extent  of  erosion  due  to 
the  major  structural  features  enumerated 
above.  The  major  conclusion  one  is  forced 
to  draw  from  this  chart  is  that,  while  in- 
come tax  erosion  reduces  taxes  at  all  levels, 
the  group  benefitted  most  are  those  at  the 
top  of  the  Income  scale. 

alternative  tax  rate  schedules 
All  or  part  of  the  Increased  revenue  that 
would  be  collected  under  the  comprehensive 
income  tax  can  be  viewed  as  a  reserve  to  be 
used  for  general  tax  rate  reductions.  In  this 
section,  we  explore  ways  in  which  taxes 
might  be  cut  and  the  Implications  of  each 
for  effective  rates  of  tax  at  various  Income 
levels  and  for  the  distribution  of  Income 
after  tax. 

To  illustrate  the  range  of  possibilities,  we 
have  calculated  tax  liabilities  with  five  rate 
schedules  that  differ  fairly  substantially  in 
their  degree  of  progresslvlty  (Table  4) .  How- 
ever, each  schedule  will  yield  approximately 
the  same  amount  of  revenue  that  would  be 
collected  In  1972  under  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1971. 

1  The  simplest  way  to  cut  taxes  and  still 
maintain  the  same  yield  as  would  be  derived 


In  1972  Is  a  straight  43  percent  across-the- 
board  cut  In  all  marginal  tax  rates.  This 
would  lower  the  bottom  bracket  rate  to  8 
percent  and  would  drop  the  top  bracket  rate 
to  40  percent.  This  is  rate  schedule  1  In 
Table  4. 

2  In  schedule  2,  the  marginal  rates  begin 
and  end  at  higher  levels  than  those  In  sched- 
ule 1 — 10  percent  In  the  lowest  bracket  and 
50  percent  In  the  highest  bracket — but  the 
rates  between  $6,000  and  $60,000  of  taxable 
income  are  lower. 

3.  Schedule  3  greatly  reduces  the  rate  at 
the  bottom  and  the  top  of  the  Income  scale, 
but  Imposes  higher  rates  than  schedule  1 
for  taxable  Incomes  between  $2,000  and  $10,- 

000  than  schedule  2  for  taxable  Income 
between  $2,000  and  $14,000,  along  with  equal 
or  lower  rates  for  taxable  Incomes  of  $14,000 
and  over.  The  marginal  rates  In  schedule  3 
range  from  a  minimum  of  5  percent  to  a 
maximum  of  40  percent,  which  Involves  a 
64  percent  cut  In  the  lowest  rate  as  well  as  a 
significant  cut — 43  percent — In  the  highest 
rate. 

4.  Schedule  4  applies  a  flat  16  percent  rate 
on  all  taxable  income. 

5.  The  flnal  schedule  combines  a  top  mar- 
ginal rate  of  44  percent  with  a  generous  low- 
Income  allowance  of  $2,000.  To  keep  within 
the  revenues  produced  by  the  present-law 
Income  tax,  the  lowest  bracket  rate  in  sched- 
ule 5  begins  at  7  percent. 

In  Table  5  we  show  the  effective  rates  of 
tax  under  present  law  and  under  each  of  the 
alternative  rate  schedules.  Schedule  4  Is  the 
least  progressive  of  all  the  alternatives  con- 
sidered by  a  wide  margin.  On  the  average,  the 
effective  rates  of  tax  would  be  substantially 
higher  under  this  schedule  than  under  pres- 
ent law  for  all  income  classes  below  $25,000, 
while  those  at  higher  Income  levels  would 
enjoy  large  tax  savings.  For  example,  under 
present  law,  the  average  tax  paid  by  fam- 
ilies with  Incomes  of  $1  million  and  over  is 
$743,000;  under  schedule  4,  the  average  for 
this  Income  class  falls  to  only  $345,000 — an 
average  tax  reduction  of  more  than  50  per- 
cent. 

Schedule  5  is  the  most  progressive  and,  we 
believe,  most  attractive  of  all  the  possibili- 
ties considered.  (Under  this  schedule,  all 
four-person  families  with  incomes  below 
$5,000  would  be  exempt  from  tax.)  Average 
tax  payments  would  fall  for  families  with 
incomes  below  $25,000.  Higher-income  fam- 
ilies would  pay  more  taxes  than  they  do  now, 
but  the  increases  are  not  excessive,  in  our 
Judgment.  Again  looking  at  families  with 
incomes  of  $1  million  and  over,  the  average 
tax  under  schedule  5  rates  Is  about  $938,000 
as  compared  with  $743,000  under  present 
law.  This  woxUd  represent  a  26  percent  In- 
crease In  tax  liability  for  the  most  affluent 
families  In  the  nation. 

Of  course,  the  drastic  reforms  of  the  tax 
base,  even  when  coupled  with  the  tremen- 
dous rate  reductions  under  schedule  5,  will 
not  reduce  taxes  for  all  tamllles.  In  general, 
under  the  comprehensive  Income  tax  base 
and  schedule  5,  the  tax  burdens  of  homeown- 
ers would  Increase  relative  to  those  of  rent- 
ers: the  burdens  for  capital  gain  recipients 
would  increase  relative  to  recipients  of  other 
income  from  property;  married  couples'  bur- 
dens would  rise  relative  to  those  of  single 
persons;  and  the  burdens  of  those  who  now 
itemize  personal  deductions  would  Increase 
relative  to  those  who  use  the  standard  deduc- 
tion. We  believe  that  such  shifts  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  tax  burdens  are  desirable  and 
would  Improve  the  equity  of  the  income  tax, 
but  others  will  doubtless  have  other  views. 

In  closing,  we  should  like  to  add  that  our 
criticism  of  the  present  Individual  income 
tax  should  not  be  Interpreted  as  a  call  for 
another  tax  to  replace  It  or  to  provide  addi- 
tional revenue  when  and  If  It  Is  needed.  Table 

1  reveals  that,  despite  the  enormous  amount 
of  erosion,  the  Income  tax  Is,  on  balance, 
progressive.  We  see  no  valid  reason  for  turn- 


ing to  a  mass  consumption  tax — whether  it 
is  a  retail  sales  tax  or  a  value-added  tax — to 
raise  more  revenue.  At  1972  Income  levels,  a 
rate  increase  of  1  percentage  point  across  the 
board  would  Increase  the  yield  of  the  feder.i) 
individual  income  tax  by  about  $4.8  billion  a 
year  and  the  yield  of  the  corporation  Income 
tax  by  about  $0.8  billion,  or  a  total  of  about 
$5.6  bUllon  a  year.  After  the  recent  tax- 
cutting  spree — which  most  people  seem  to 
have  enjoyed — revenues  will  fall  short  of  ur- 
gently needed  expenditures  by  perhaps  SIO 
or  $15  billion  a  year.  Trial  balloons  have  al- 
ready been  launched  to  see  whether  the  pub- 
lic would  accept  a  value-added  tax  to  raise 
such  revenues  if  they  are  earmarked  for  so- 
cial programs.  But  such  revenues  can  also  be 
raised  from  the  Income  taxes  by  raising  the 
current  rates  by  2  or  3  percentage  points. 
In  our  view,  there  is  no  valid  justificaticn  for 
introducing  a  consumption  tax  in  lieu  of 
additional  reliance  on  the  income  taxes,  how- 
ever imperfect  they  may  be. 

TABLE  I.-DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPANDED  ADJUSTED  GROSS 
INCOMEi  AND  FEDERAL  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  BY 
INCOME  CLASSES,  19721 

llncome  classes  in  thousands;  dollar  amounts  in  milllons| 


Expanded  AGI ' 


Expanded 

AGI 

amount 


Federal  individual 
income  tax 


Percent  o( 
Amount         income 


Under$3 J7,968  J36 

S3  to  $5 27.610  475 

$5  to  $10 145,033  7,655 

JI0to$15 216,483  18,843 

J15toJ20 180,340  19,354 

$20loJ25 109,886  13,301 

$25to$50 142,941  20,707 

$50  to  $100 41,178  9,672 

$I00to$50O 31,355  9,241 

$500to$l,000 4,360  1324 

$1,000  and  over 7.109  2,279 

All  incomes 914,262  102,888 


0.5 

1.7 

5.3 

8.7 

10.7 

12.1 

14.5 

23.5 

29.5 

30.4 

32.1 


11.3 


'  Expanded  adjusted  gross  income  is  adjusted  gross  income  as 
defined  in  ttie  Internal  Revenue  Code  modified  to  include  the 
income  items  listed  in  the  text. 

'  Based  on  projections  of  individual  income  sources  from  1966 
levels.  Assumes  personal  income  of  $925,000,000,000  in  1972. 

>  Revenue  Act  ot  1971  applied  to  1972  incomes. 

Note:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  because  ot  rounding. 

TABLE  2.-C0MPARIS0N  BETWEEN  AGI,  TAXABLE  INCOME, 
AND  TAX  LIABILITY  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  A 
COMPREHENSIVE  INCOME  TAX,  1972  INCOME  LEVELS 

(Amounts  in  millions) 


Item 


AGI 


Taxable 
income 


Tax 
liability 


Present  law  I $776,146    $478,230     $102,888 

Elimination  of  rate  advan- 
tages of  income  splitting' 21,?65 

Plus: 

H  realized  capital  gains.      17,149       16,491  9.334 

Constructive  realization 
of  gain  on  gifts  and 

bequests 10.403         9,544  4,374 

Tax-exempt  State  and 

local  bond  interest...        1.916         1,892  1,193 
Other  preference  in- 
come'          1,235          1,089  560 

Dividend  exclusion 2,20G  1,924  673 

Interest  on  life  insur- 
ance policies 9,917         9,093  2.685 

Homeowner's  prefer- 
ences*       15,545       28,7C0  9,642 

Transfer  payments 79,750        55,075  13,074 

Personal  exemptions 

and  deductions.- 42,165         14,153 

Equals:  Comprehensive  In- 
come tax 914,262      644,205        180,145 


■  Revenue  Act  of  1971  applied  to  1972  income, 

'Includes  $113,000,000  revenue  effect  of  eliminating  the  50 
percent  maximum  tax  on  earned  income. 

'  Excess  ot  percentage  over  cost  depletion  and  accelerated  over 
straight-line  depreciation. 

•  Includes  effects  of  adding  net  'mputed  rent  and  disallowing 
itemized  deductions  lor  mortgage  interest  and  real  estate  taxes 

Note:  The  increase  in  taxable  income  is  less  than  the  change 
in  AGI  because  some  income  goes  to  taniilies  who  are  not  subiect 
to  tax. 
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TABLE  3.- COMPARISON  BETWEEN  TAX  LIABILITIES  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  A  COMPREHENSIVE  INCOME  TAX,  BY  INCOME  CLASSES,  1972  INCOME  LEVELS 

(Income  classes  in  thousands;  money  amounts  in  millions) 


Tax  liability 


Expanded  AGI  < 


Compre- 

hensrve 

tax 

(1) 


Present 

law  ' 

(2) 


Increase 

in  tax 

liabilities 

(3) 


Percentage 

distribution 

ol  tax 

increase 

(*) 


Percentage 

increase 

in  tax 

liabilities 

(5) 


Under  J3 $128  {36  $92  0.1 

»3to$5 1,489  475  1,014  1.3 

$5lo$10.. 14.238  7,655  6.583  8  5 

$10toJ15 30.263  18.?43  11,420  14  8 

$15to$20 31.737  19.354  12,383  16  0 

J20to$?5 22.866  13,301  9,565  12  4 

$25to$50 38.099  23,707  17,392  22  5 


255.6 
213.5 
86.0 
60.6 
64.0 
71.9 
84.0 


Tax  liability 


Expanded  AGI  > 


Compre- 
hensive 
tax 

(1) 


Present 

law> 

(2) 


Increase 

in  tax 

liabilities 

(3) 


Percentage 

distribution 

ot  t^x 

increase 


(4) 


Percentage 

increase 

in  tax 

Labilit.es 

(5) 


$50  to  $100 $17,121  $9,672 

$100lo$500 17.C76  9  241 

$500to$l,000 2.638  1,324 

$1,000  and  over 4,489  2,279 

All  incomes 180,1^5  102,888 


$7,  449 
7,835 
1,314 
2,210 


77,257 


9  6 

10  1 

1.7 

2.S 

100.0 


77.0 
84  I 
99.2 
97.0 

^.1 


1  Expanded  adjusted  gross  Income  Is  adius'ed  gross  income  as  defined  in  th«  Internal  Revenue 
Code  modified  to  includ*  the  income  iiems  listed  In  table  3. 


»  Revenue  Act  of  1971  applied  to  1972  incomes" 


TABLE  4.-ALTERNATIVE  MARGINAL  TAX  RATE  SCHEDULES  BY  TAXABLE  INCOME  CLASS 
[Income  classes  in  thousands] 


Taxable  income 


Present  - 
law> 


Alternative  tax  schedules  under  comprehensive 
income  tax 


Under  0.5 

0.14 
.15 
.16 
.17 
.19 
.22 
.25 
.28 
.32 
.36 
.39 
.42 
.45 

0.08 
.u9 
.09 
.10 
.12 
.12 
.14 
.16 
.18 
.20 
.22 
.24 
.26 

0  10 

0.5  to  1.0 

10 

1.0  to  1.5 

11 

l.StoiO 

11 

2.0  to  4.0 

12 

4.0  to  6.0 

13 

6.0  to  8.0 

13 

8.0  to  10.0 

15 

10.0  to  12.0 

12.0  to  14.0 

14.0  to  16.0 

16.0  to  18.0 

18.0  to  20.0 

.16 
.18 
.20 
.22 
.22 

0.05 
.07 
.08 
.10 
.13 
.15 
.16 
.17 
.18 
.19 
.20 
.21 
.22 


0.16 
.16 
.16 
.16 
.16 
.16 
.16 
.16 
.16 
.16 
.16 
.16 
.16 


0.07 
.08 
.10 
.11 
.13 
.14 
.15 
.16 
.20 
.22 
.24 
.26 
.28 


Taxable  income 


Present 
law> 


Alternative  tax  schedules  under  comprehensive 
income  tax 


20.0to220 0  48 

22.0  to  26.0 50 

26.0  10  32.0 .53 

32.0  to  38.0 55 

38.0  to  44.0 .58 

44.0  to  50.0... .60 

50.0  to  60.0 .62 

60.0  to  70.0 .64 

70.0  to  80.0 .66 

80.0  to  90.0 .68 

90.0  to  100.0 69 

100.0  and  over .70 


0.27 
.28 
.30 
.31 
.33 
.34 
.35 
.36 
.37 
.39 
.39 
.40 


.24 
.25 
.26 
.28 
.30 
.32 
.34 
.36 
.38 
.40 
.45 
.50 


0.23 
.24 
.25 
.27 
.29 
.31 
.33 
.35 
.37 
.38 
.39 
.40 


1.16 
.16 
.16 
.16 
.16 
.16 
.16 
.16 
.16 
.16 
.16 
.16 


0.29 
.30 
.32 
.34 
.35 
.36 
.37 
.38 
.40 
.41 
.42 
.44 


I  Revenue  Act  of  1971  rata  schedule  for  married  couples  filing  separate  returns. 


'^°'*'  "'is  S^*."*"'*'  '  "  *  "*  'PP"'*^  *""'  »  J1.3W  low-income  allowance;  rate  schedule  5 
assumes  a  $2,000  low-income  allowance. 


TABLE  5.-EFFECTIVE  TAX  RATES  UNDER  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  INCOME  TAX  AND  ALTERNATIVE  RATE  SCHEDULES,  BY  INCOME  CLASSES,  1972  INCOME  LEVELS 

(Income  classes  in  thousands] 


Expanded  AGI  ' 


Present    Schedule    Schedule    Schedule    Schedule      Schedule 
lawi  1  2  3  4  5 


Under$3 0.5  0.9  1.1  0.6  1  8 

$3to$5 1.7  3.2  3.6  2.6  56 

$5to$10 5.3  5.8  6.2  5.9  8  7 

$10to$15 8.7  8.1  8.3  8.7  10  7 

$15to$20 10.7  10.1  9.9  10.6  118 

J20to$25 12.1  11.9  11.4  11.9  12  4 

$25  to  $50 14.5  15.1  14.1  14.3  13  1 


0.1 
1.7 
5.0 
7.8 
9.9 
11.9 
15.6 


Expanded  AGI  > 


Present    Schedule    Schedule    Schedule    Schedule      Schedule 
law'  1  2  3  4  5 


$50to$lC0.. 23  5 

$100  to  $500 29.5 

$500  to  $1,000 30.4 

$1,000  and  over 32.1 

All  incomes    11.3 

Mjisure  of  after-tax  income 
inequality.    3691 


"  Expanded  AGI  is  adjusted  gross  income  as  defined  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  modified  to 
Include  the  income  items  listed  in  the  text 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss). 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
in  the  well,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gibbons)  ,  good  for  you,  sir.  You  are 
performing  a  most  valuable  public  fimc- 
tion  this  evening  in  pointing  out  the  real- 
ities of  the  deficit  and  of  the  budgetary 
mess  in  which  this  country  finds  itself. 

The  gentleman  has  reviewed  the  sorry 
history  of  recent  deficits,  past,  present, 
and  future  deficits — $25  billion  last  year, 
$39  billion  this  year,  and  $25  billion  or 
more  in  the  year  to  come.  All  this  while 
tho  progressivity  of  our  tax  system,  par- 
ticularly the  income  tax,  has  been  stead- 
ily diminishing,  and  most  i>artlcularly  in 
the  last  3  years. 

We  see,  too.  the  evidence  that  the 
shares  of  the  Nation's  income  by  various 
groups  in  our  society  are  showing  an  un- 
fortimate  trend,  in  which  those  at  the 
top  are  getting  a  larger  share  and  those 
at  the  bottom  are  getting  a  smaller  one. 


23.4 

21.8 

21.4 

14.0 

24.9 

30.8 

33.7 

29.8 

14.3 

33.8 

34.4 

41.9 

34.2 

14.2 

37.7 

36.0 

44.7 

36.0 

14.6 

40.0 

11.3 

11.3 

11.3 

11,3 

11.3 

3675 

.3689 

.3691 

.3837 

.3638 

=  Revenue  Act  of  1971  applied  to  1972  incomes. 


The  latest  figures,  by  the  very  prestigious 
Brookings  Institution,  for  the  year  1967 
show  that  the  lowest  fifth  of  American 
families  received  3.2  percent  of  our  na- 
tional income,  while  the  highest  fifth  of 
our  American  families  received  45.8  per- 
cent, or  more  than  14  times  the  amount 
of  the  lowest  group. 

Moreover,  the  top  1  percent  of  Ameri- 
can families  in  1967  received  6.8  percent 
of  the  national  income.  That  is  more 
than  twice  the  percentage  of  national 
income  received  by  the  whole  bottom  20 
percent. 

Indeed,  this  spread  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  may  well  be  getting  worse. 
It  is  the  poor  who  have  borne  the  brimt 
of  unemployment  in  the  last  2  years.  It 
is  the  better  off,  the  well  to  do,  the  cor- 
porations, and  the  high-bracket  individ- 
ual taxpayers  who  have  gotten  the  major 
benefits  of  individual  income  tax  cuts 
and  corporate  income  tax  cuts  and  the 
provision  of  new  loopholes. 

Indeed,  it  came  as  a  surprise  to  many 
Members  just  the  other  day  when  it  was 


disclosed  by  the  Treasury  that  112  Amer- 
icans with  more  than  $200,000  apiece  in 
income  during  the  year  1970  paid  no 
Federal  income  tax  whatever.  How  many 
scores  of  thousands  lie  behind  them  who 
may  have  paid  a  peppercorn  or  two  of 
tax,  the  Treasury  does  not  disclose.  This 
in  the  year  after  a  law  called  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  was  passed,  an  act 
that  was  supposed  to  put  an  end  to  ex- 
cessive tax  inequities. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  is  so 
right  when  he  says  that  it  should  be  the 
first  order  of  business  for  this  body  and 
the  other  body  and  for  the  Executive  to 
close  the  loopholes  and  do  something 
about  the  capital  gains  gimmick,  and 
about  tax-exempt  bonds,  and  about  min- 
eral depletion,  and  about  the  deferred 
income  tax  and  tax  credits  on  foreign 
operations,  and  indeed  about  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit. 

There  is  a  $20  to  $30  billion  loophole- 
plugging  job  to  be  done.  And  nothing 
could  be  worse  than  to  make  this  per- 
missive society  more  permissive  by  per- 
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mitting  the  President  to  get  by  with  a 
$50  billion  debt  increase  without  requir- 
ing him  even  to  come  to  Congress  with 
a  Presidentially  backed  program  for 
plugging  these  loopholes. 

That  is  why  I  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  in  announc- 
ing my  position  on  the  President's  $50 
billion  debt  increase  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  my  19  years  in 
this  body,  imder  Republican  Presidents 
and  under  Democratic  Presidents,  I  have 
voted  in  favor  of  their  debt  limit  increase 
requests.  But  I  intend  to  vote  against  the 
$50  billion  request  of  Mr.  Nixon  imtil 
and  unless  he  comes  before  the  Congress 
in  good  faith  with  a  program  for  plug- 
ging the  loopholes  in  the  Federal  income, 
estate,  and  gift  taxes,  a  program  that  is 
comprehensive  in  scope  and  meaningful 
in  amount.  If  he  will  do  that,  he  will  have 
my  vote.  If  he  fails  to  do  it,  I  shall  vote 
against  his  debt  increase  request. 

I  was  very  disappointed  to  read  in  the 
New  York  Times  this  morning  that  be- 
fore the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee yesterday,  the  committee  on 
which  the  gentleman  from  Florida  so  sig- 
nificantly sits,  an  administration  witness 
had  some  interesting  things  to  say  about 
closing  tax  loopholes.  This  witness  was 
Dr.  Ezra  Salomon,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. He,  according  to  the  New  York 
Times  report,  yesterday  said  that  Con- 
gress should  not  try  to  reduce  next  year's 
budget  deficit  significantly,  not  even  by 
closing  tax  loopholes. 

And,  he  descrilaed  such  an  eventuality 
as  tragic. 

Well,  it  might  be  tragic  for  those  who 
benefit  by  the  loopholes,  but  it  surely 
would  be  a  God's  blessing  for  the  hard- 
working American  taxpayer  who  has 
sweated  so  long  under  an  inequitable  tax 
system. 

Let  me  say  to  the  President's  economic 
advisers  and  to  the  President  himself, 
that  the  administration  is  adopting  the 
most  vulgarized  Keynesianism,  the  idea 
that  any  old  kind  of  a  deficit  is  glorious 
and  should  redound  to  our  credit. 

The  late  Lord  Kejmes  would  twirl  in 
his  grave  if  he  saw  what  was  being  done 
In  his  name  in  this  country  today. 
Kleynes  never  suggested  a  sloi^y  flscality 
that  peppered  the  tax  system  with  loop- 
holes, and  the  roster  of  expenditures  with 
all  sorts  of  giveaways  to  people  who  do 
not  need  them.  This  sloppiness  is  produc- 
ing a  recordbreaking  deficit  at  a  time 
when  we  need  to  deal  efficiently  with  the 
economic  problems  of  this  country. 

We  had  another  indication  of  the 
recklessness  of  the  administration's  tax 
giveaway  policy  just  the  other  day  when 
the  distinguished  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Connally,  was  addressing 
here  in  Washingt<Mi  a  group  of  leaders 
of  1,000  of  the  largest  corporations  in 
this  coimtry.  He  berated  them,  saying, 
"Here  we  are  giving  you  everything, 
profits  unlimited,  investment  tax  credits 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  and  what 
have  you  done  with  It?  Nothing." 

With  an  economy  working  at  only  72 
percent  of  its  capacity,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  when  they  are  given  a  tax  credit, 
they  do  nothing  with  it. 

In  fact,  the  giving  of  the  $8  billion  tax 
bonanza,  the  return  of  the  bonanza  in 


part    thn>ugh   campaign    contributions, 
makes  no  jobs. 

If  you  want  to  make  jobs,  and  the 
gentleman  does — and  I  want  to  make 
jobs — the  most  efficient  way  of  doing  it 
is  by  actually  making  the  jobs.  I  refer 
here  to  the  bills  now  suported  by  more 
than  60  Members  of  this  body — we  would 
welcome  support  from  our  friends  and 
brothers  across  the  aisle. 

The  aim  and  essence  of  that  program 
is  to  provide  500,000  public  service  jobs 
at  the  State  and  local  levels,  federally 
funded. 

I  say  it  is  wicked  that  there  are  medi- 
cal corpsmen  from  Vietnam  who  are 
walldng  the  streets  looking  for  work  to- 
day at  a  time  when  our  hospitals  desper- 
ately need  orderlies  and  aides,  but  lack 
the  money  to  hire  them. 

I  say  it  Is  wicked  that  we  let  our  State 
and  National  forests  go  to  rack  and  ruin 
because  we  lack  sufficient  junior  for- 
esters to  do  the  job  of  policing  them. 

I  say  it  is  wicked  that  we  let  crime  on 
the  streets  Increase  when  the  policeman 
on  the  beat  could  profit  so  tremendously 
from  having  a  police  aide,  in  uniform, 
WEilking  the  beat  with  him. 

I  say  It  is  wicked  that  we  close  our 
museums  in  the  great  cities  of  this  coim- 
try because  the  museums  of  our  cities 
cannot  sweat  any  more  taxes  out  of  the 
hard-pressed  homeowners,  and  so  we 
have  to  close  them  down  for  days  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  enough  money  to 
pay  for  guards.  Let  us  take  some  of  the 
imemployed  and  put  them  to  work  as 
museimi  assistants. 

Five  hundred  thousand  jobs  now  would 
be  no  problem  whatever.  Then  think  of 
the  multiplier  effect  when  those  newly 
employed  workers,  who  were  previously 
unemployed,  start  spending  the  money, 
the  prevailing  wage  which  they  are  going 
to  get.  That,  according  to  any  multiplier 
rate  I  have  ever  heard  of,  is  going  to 
have  a  two  for  one  effect,  so  you  will  get 
one  million  additicaial  johs  because  of 
the  500,000  jobs  you  have  created.  That 
is  1.5  million  jobs. 

Then  you  get  the  accelerator  effect, 
year  in  and  jrear  out,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  whether  we  have  an  investment 
tax  credit  on  the  books  or  whether  we 
do  not,  the  American  businessman — 
bless  him — tends  to  spend  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  GNP  on  plant  and  equip- 
ment. He  is  going  to  be  doing  that  next 
year,  as  he  did  last  year,  whether  or  not 
we  have  the  7 -percent  investment  tax 
credit. 

If  the  businessman  has  a  larger  base, 
by  this  extra  1.5  million  jobs  I  am  talk- 
ing about,  on  which  he  can  posit  the 
simis  he  spends  for  plant  and  equipment, 
that  is  going  to  add  another  couple  of 
hundred  thoasand  jobs.  And  if  you  add 
to  that  the  added  confidence  which  will 
inhabit  the  breast  of  those  who  are  work- 
ing, who  will  then  start  spending  a  little 
moi  e  of  their  consumer-spending  income, 
you  are  going  to  get  close  to  two  to  two- 
and-a-half  million  more  jobs,  and  you 
can  bring  unemployment  down  laelow  4 
percent. 

I  will  not  sit  still  for  the  pusillanimous 
estimate  by  the  administration's  econ- 
omists that  we  have  to  settle  for  5  per- 
cent or  5Vi  percent  imemployment,  not 
on  your  life,  not  while  the  job  is  the  key 


that  Americans  use  between  their  work 
and  their  living.  We  must  provide  jobs, 
and  the  efficient  way  to  do  this  is  in  the 
very  kind  of  jobs-now  program  wliich 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  is  backing. 

So  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  permit- 
ting this  Intervention.  He  is  on  the  right 
track.  He  and  his  fellows  are  few  in  num- 
ber now.  But  as  the  message  gets  out  that 
the  only  way  to  tax  equity  in  this  coimtry 
is  by  a  Presid«itially  backed  program 
of  plugging  tax  loopholes,  I  predict  his 
tribe  will  increase. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks  and  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  genUeman 
who  is  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  I  actually  be- 
lieve that  the  report  of  his  committee 
had  probably  more  to  do  with  the  new 
economic  policy  that  we  now  have  in  this 
country  than  anything  else.  His  insight 
into  our  international  trade  problems 
and  international  payment  problems  has 
perhaps  done  more  to  turn  around  a 
sorry  situation  there  than  any  other  ac- 
tivities this  Congress  has  ever  under- 
taken. I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  CMnmend 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  on  taking 
this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  consider  the  im- 
plications of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971, 
which  was  passed  by  Congress  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  signed  into  law  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  and  as  we  study  the  $246 
biUion  fiscal  1973  Federal  budget  re- 
cently proposed  by  the  President,  we  are 
Inundated  with  a  mass  of  statistics. 

Statistics  tend  to  have  a  hypnotic  ef- 
fect, and  there  is  a  taidency  to  assume, 
without  very  much  supporting  evidence 
at  hand,  that  the  magnitudes  and  prior- 
ities which  those  statistics  reflect  are 
more  or  less  appropriate.  To  determine 
whether  that  assumpti(Xi  is  justified,  we 
must  take  a  fresh  start  at  answering 
some  of  the  basic  questions  upon  which 
our  entire  economy  and  tax  structure 
are  based: 

Do  we  actually  believe  In  progressive 
and  equitable  income  taxation? 

Is  our  objective  for  every  American 
family  employment  and  an  adequate  in- 
come? 

Are  we  opposed  to  tax  favoritism  and 
sipecial  advantages? 

Is  direct  economic  assistance  usually 
more  efflcimt  than  indirect  subsidies 
and  "trickle  downs"? 

I  believe  the  answer  to  each  of  the 
foregoing  questions  is  "yes."  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  the  recent  tax  bill, 
which  I  opposed,  seem  to  assume  that 
each  of  these  questions  should  be  an- 
swered "no." 

We  must  have  tax  reform,  and  we  must 
have  it  very  soon.  "ITie  most  recent  data 
on  tax  returns,  covering  1969  returns, 
indicates  that  21,317  individuals  earn- 
ing more  than  $20,000  paid  no  Federal 
taxes  whatsoever.  Three  hundred  and 
one  persOTis  earning  more  thsun  $200,000 
paid  no  tax.  Fifty-six  individuals  with 
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annual  incomes  exceeding  $1  million  paid 
not  a  penny  in  Federal  tax. 

The  current  tax  laws  are  so  riddled 
with  loopholes  that  almost  any  wealthy 
individual  who  has  a  competent  tax 
lawyer  can,  if  he  works  at  it,  avoid  pay- 
ing thousands  of  dollars  in  Federal  taxes. 
Many  deductions — Including,  for  ex- 
ample, those  which  involve  interest  on 
State  and  municipal  bonds,  investment 
in  railroad  cars,  and  residential  rental 
housing — are,  as  a  practical  matter, 
available  only  to  the  rich.  One  tax  expert, 
Joseph  Pechman  of  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution, has  shown  persuasively  that 
such  tax  exemptions  as  these  are  not 
only  inefficient  subsidies  which  could  be 
replaced  by  less  expensive  direct  pay- 
ments, but  that  the  attractiveness  of  tax- 
free  bonds  to  wealthy  individuals  de- 
prives businesses  of  socially  necessary 
venture  capital. 

Other  special  tax  advantages  worth 
millions  and  even  billions  of  dollars  to 
their  beneficiaries  are  alleged  to  have  a 
rational  basis  when  in  fact  they  are 
merely  handouts  to  those  who  have  more 
influence  in  the  Congress  than  the  poor 
and  middle-class  citizens  of  our  coimtry. 

The  notorious  oil  depletion  allowance 
is  a  case  in  point.  Most  of  the  major  oil 
companies  pay  almost  no  income  tax.  In 
1970.  Standard  Oil  of  California,  which 
had  net  income  before  taxes  of  $589.6 
million,  paid  Federal  income  tax  at  the 
astonishingly  low  rate  of  5  percent. 
Standard  Oil  is  no  exception:  in  1970  the 
19  largest  oil  companies  in  the  coimtry 
had  net  income  before  taxes  of  $8,857,- 
753,000  but  paid  Federal  taxes  at  the  de- 
plorably low  average  rate  of  only  8.7  per- 
cent. Recent  testimony  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  Congress  has 
demonstrated  that  it  would  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment less  to  pay  directly  for  oil  ex- 
ploration than  to  continue  to  subsidize 
exploration  with  special  allowances. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  is  probaby  no  more  anti- 
social than  the  pervasive  discrimination 
in  favor  of  corporations  and  against  In- 
dividuals which  characterizes  our  tax 
laws.  In  fact,  we  have  witnessed  in  re- 
cent years  the  gradual  erosion  of  the  cor- 
porate income  tax.  This  radical  change 
has  been  effected  not  by  any  statement 
from  the  Congress  of  a  comprehensive 
new  policy  with  regard  to  corporations; 
rather,  it  has  resulted  from  the  diminu- 
tion of  potential  corporate  tax  revenues 
caused  by  reinstatement  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  new  and  accelerated  de- 
preciation allowances,  special  benefits  for 
foreign  subsidiaries,  and  other  esoteric 
tax  developments  which  are  obscure  to 
the  average  lawyer  in  origin  and  effect, 
and  which  are  totally  incomprehensible 
to  most  citizens. 

The  investment  tax  credit  is  a  very 
important  example  of  how  we  are  losing 
billions  of  dollars  in  necessary  tax  rev- 
enues. According  to  President  Nixon, 
the  deficit  in  the  fiscal  1972  Federal 
budget  will  be  $38.8  bUlion.  The  Presi- 
dent contemplates  a  $25.5  billion  deficit 
in  fiscal  1973.  The  cumulative  deficit  for 
the  four  Nixon  administration  budget 
years  will  be  more  than  $90  billion.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  as  these,  we  must 
have  very  persuasive  evidence  before  we 
abolish  sources  of  revenue.  Has  such  evi- 


dence been  presented  with  respect  to  the 
recently  reinstated  investment  tax  cred- 
it? I  think  not? 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  repealed 
the  investment  tax  credit  presumably  be- 
cause it  was  bad  tax  policy  and  bad 
economics.  On  April  21,  1969,  I»resident 
Nixon  firmly  opposed  the  use  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit.  He  stated: 

Thla  subsidy  to  buslnees  Investment  no 
longer  has  priority  over  other  pressing  na- 
tional needs. 

In  February  1970  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  declared: 

The  national  priorities  of  the  lOTO's  do 
not  reqiare  or  Justify  this  special  Incentive. 

When  President  Nixon  agreed  in  1969 
that  the  investment  tax  credit  was  not 
needed  to  stimulate  industrial  invest- 
ment, business  at  that  time  was  oper- 
ating at  85  percent  of  capacity.  If,  as  Mr. 
Nixon  agreed,  the  investment  tax  credit 
was  not  necessary  in  April  of  1969  under 
those  conditions,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
a  case  for  more  capital  spending  at  this 
time,  when  business  is  operating  at  ap- 
proximately 75  percent -Of  capacity,  can 
be  made. 

When  the  investment  tax  credit  is 
added  to  the  benefits  obtained  by  bus- 
iness imder  the  asset  depreciation  range 
system — promulgated  in  1971  by  a  Pres- 
idential Executive  order — ADR — the 
need  for  which  is  challenged  by  many 
economists — the  result  is  that  business 
pays  lower  taxes  and  obtains  billions  of 
dollars  in  subsidies  from  the  Federal 
Government  for  investments  which,  if 
economically  justified,  would  probably  be 
made  without  such  subsidies. 

Do  we  really  want  a  full  employment 
economy,  or  is  that  phrase  merely  po- 
litical rhetoric?  The  Revenue  Act  of  1971, 
which  incorporates  virtually  all  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  requests,  and  in  wiiich 
Congress  acquiesced,  will  cost  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  $25.8  bilUon  in 
lost  revenue  in  the  period  1971-73.  Ac- 
cording to  another  computation,  that 
bill  will  cost  the  Treasury  $9  billion  each 
year  over  the  next  10  years.  Eight  billicai 
dollars  of  that  annual  loss  is  directly 
attributable  to  special  provisions  which 
benefit  only  corporations. 

Some  argue  that  the  investment  tax 
credit  and  other  special  advantages  for 
business  are  desirable  because  they  will 
create  jobs  and  reduce  unemployment. 
The  national  unemployment  rate  is  cur- 
rently running  in  excess  of  6  pei'cent. 
Approximately  5  million  Individuals  are 
out  of  work.  Surely,  any  proposal  which 
would  alleviate  this  suffering  would  be  a 
good  proposal.  But  the  arguments  that 
the  special  tax  advantages  which  have 
been  given  to  business  will  "trickle  down" 
to  the  benefit  of  unemployed  and  other 
individuals  are  simply  not  valid.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
of  1971.  which  provides  $2.25  billion  over 
2  years,  is  calculated  to  produce  130,000 
jobs.  These  public  service  jobs  could  be 
quadrupled  for  only  a  fraction  of  the  $9 
billion  a  year  which  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1971  will  cost  the  Treasury. 

Given  the  economic  circumstances 
which  afflict  our  country  today,  it  seems 
to  me  that  any  proposed  new  tax  ar- 
rangements must  have  as  their  basic 
target  the  creation  of  jobs.  I  have  there- 
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fore  joined  with  Congressman  Henry 
Reuss  and  others  in  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion to  create  500,000  additional  fed- 
erally fimded  public  service  jobs. 

It  is  not  fair  to  lay  all  of  the  blame  for 
the  current  discriminatory  tax  arrange- 
ments at  the  feet  of  President  Nixon.  The 
Congress  simply  has  not  come  forward 
with  adequate  proposals  for  tax  revenues 
which  could  be  obtained  In  socially  ac- 
ceptable ways.  For  example,  the  absence 
of  a  capital  gains  tax  on  property  trans- 
ferred at  death  results  in  a  revenue 
loss  of  $3.1  billion  annually.  Although 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committw 
stated  in  1969  that  it  would  imdertake 
to  study  estate  and  gift  taxes  "as  soon 
as  possible"  and  that  it  had  "the  expecta- 
tion of  reporting  out  a  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject in  this  Congress,"  no  such  action 
has  been  forthcoming. 

As  in  the  cases  of  individual  and  cor- 
porate income  tax  rates,  statutory  estate 
and  gift  tax  rates  are  high — as  high  as 
77  percent  on  estates  above  $70,000.  But 
like  income  taxation,  gift  and  estate  tax- 
ation almost  invariably  bears  little  if  any 
resemblance  to  the  statutory  rates.  We 
should  study  with  the  greatest  care 
Senator  McGovern's  proposal  that  the 
entire  system  of  estate  and  gift  taxation 
be  replaced  with  a  new  system  which 
would  establish  a  lifetime  cumulative 
tax  on  the  recipient.  Such  a  system 
would  be  equitable  because  it  would 
regard  the  money  received  as  income 
to  the  recipient,  which  it  is. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  Congress  to 
present  to  the  American  people  specific 
and  comprehensive  proposals  for  clos- 
ing loopholes  which  now  make  the  pay- 
ment of  income  taxes  by  the  rich  a  na- 
tional joke. 

Do  we  really  have  a  graduated  tax 
system  as  claimed?  A  very  thorough 
Census  Bureau  study  based  on  1968  data 
and  reported  in  the  May  1971  edition  of 
Conference  Board  Record  states : 

Families  and  individuals  with  Incomes 
between  $6,000  and  «26,0OO  paid  almost 
exactly  the  same  share  of  their  Income  In 
taxes — about  30%. 

Hopefully,  that  inequity  has  been  at 
least  partially  mitigated  by  the  effects 
of  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act.  However, 
gross  discrimination  along  such  lines 
continues. 

Social  security  taxes  continue  to  dis- 
criminate against  the  poor.  For  1972,  the 
social  security  tax  rate  is  5.2  percent  on 
earnings  up  to  $9,000.  The  wage  earner 
who  earns  $9,000  this  year  will  pay  $468 
in  social  security  taxes.  A  corporate 
executive  who  earns  $27,000  this  year  will 
also  pay  $468.  The  $9,000  wage  earner 
will  pay  5.2  percent  of  his  salary;  the 
$27,000  executive  will  pay  only  1.7 
percent. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin, Congressman  Reuss,  has  today 
proposed  substantial  changes  in  the  so- 
cial security  laws,  and  I  completely  agree 
with  him. 

I  voted  against  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1971  because,  in  my  judgment,  it  would 
produce  very  little  revenue.  It  had  very 
substantial  defects.  One  of  the  defects  is 
that  it  increased  further  the  discrepancy 
between  what  the  wealthy  earn  and  what 
the  poor  take  home.  It  seems  to  me  that 
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the  social  security  tax  is  one  of  the  basic 
reasons  why  the  poor  get  poorer. 

This  tax  has  no  ceiling  and  no  fioor 
and  is  very  regressive.  It  actually  penal- 
izes the  wage  earner  with  a  low  or 
moderate  Income.  This  tax,  in  effect,  is 
a  payroll  tax  which  inhibits  and,  there- 
fore, tends  to  disrupt  and  depress  the 
economy. 

If  the  ceiling  were  removed  from  this 
tax  and  if  the  floor  were  raised  so  that 
no  one  imder  the  poverty  level  would 
have  to  pay  this  payroll  tax,  a  vast 
amount  of  spendable  wealth  would  be 
created. 

In  my  judgment,  reform  of  the  social 
security  laws  would  be  a  very  fruitful 
avenue  of  research  and  action  for  the 
committees  of  this  Congress  which  are 
concerned  with  taxes. 

I  endorse  the  following  statement 
made  in  a  recent  comprehensive  study 
of  our  tax  system  by  Joseph  Ruskey  and 
Richard  Osserman,  "Halfway  to  Tax  Re- 
form"— Indiana  University  Press,  Bloom- 
ington:  1970: 

No  tax  reform  program  can  be  considered 
adequate  unless  It  deals  effectively  with  the 
major  tax  preferences  and  abuses  that  still 
remain,  by: 

Eliminating  percentage  depletion  In  ex- 
cess of  cost  of  oil,  gas  and  other  minerals,  as 
well  as  the  privilege  of  deducting  Intangible 
drilling  and  development  costs  from  Income; 

Imposing  a  capital  gains  tax  on  property 
transferred  on  death  or  by  gift; 

Terminating  the  capital  gains  treatment 
for  stock  options,  for  farm  Income  that  In- 
cludes the  sale  of  livestock,  for  the  sale  or 
licensing  of  Inventions,  and  for  royalties  and 
other  Income  derived  from  the  sale  of  tim- 
ber, coal,  and  iron; 

Minimizing  tax  avoidance  through  family 
Income  spllttmg  by  raising  gift  tax  rates, 
and  reducing  gift  tax  exemptions  and  exclu- 
sions; 

Preventing  the  avoidance  of  estate  taxes 
by  Imposing  an  Inheritance  tax  when  the 
beneficial  ownership  of  a  trust  Is  transferred, 
by  stricter  taxation  of  "special"  powers  of 
appointment,  and  by  taxing  certain  life  in- 
surance proceeds  and  death  benefits  under 
pension  and  profit-sharing  plans.  (Eventual 
comprehensive  reform  will  require  the  elim- 
ination or  narrowing  of  the  differential  be- 
tween gift  and  estate  taxes,  or  a  single  In- 
tegrated tax  covering  aU  transfers  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  with  perhaps  tax-free 
transfers  between  husbands  and  wives); 

Subjecting  closely  held  corporations  to  the 
penalty  of  the  Personal  Holding  C3ompany 
tax  unless  at  least  60%  of  their  income  is  of 
the  active  rather  than  passive  variety; 

Ending  accelerated  depreciation  for  all 
kinds  of  real  estate  accompanied  by  the  tax- 
ation, at  ordinary  income  tax  rates,  of  all 
previous  depreciation  deductions  recovered 
on  resale; 

Eliminating  the  exemption  from  income 
tax  of  group  life  insurance  coverage  and  the 
exclusion  from  estate  taxation  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  insurance; 

Strictly  limiting  private  and  special  tax 
bills  for  the  relief  of  individual  taxpayers; 

Bringing  into  more  equitable  balance  the 
separate  rate  schedules  for  married  couples, 
heads  of  households,  and  single  persons; 

Reviewing  the  Inmiimlty  from  taxation  of 
Items  of  Imputed  Income  such  as  the  value 
of  owner-occupied  homes  and  the  Interest  or 
dividends  credited  to  the  owners  of  certain 
types  of  life  Insurance; 

Further  revising  the  tax  treatment  of  bank- 
ing Institutions  so  as  to  eliminate  com- 
pletely their  use  of  excessive  tax  llabUltles, 
and  ending  other  special  Immunities  which 
favor  them  over  other  taxpayers; 


Revising  the  rate  structure  to  achieve 
greater  progesslvlty; 

Eliminating  the  60%  maximum  tax  on 
earned  Income; 

Most  Important  of  all,  the  preferred  tax 
treatment  of  capital  gains  should  be  taxed 
on  the  same  basis  as  Items  of  ordinary  In- 
come; and 

Not  all  revisions  of  the  tai  law  that  would 
result  from  such  a  program  should  be  put  In- 
to effect  Immediately.  Some  reform  measures 
would  require  a  transition  period  during 
which  the  effectiveness  of  substantive 
changes  In  the  law  would  either  be  postponed 
or  be  only  partially  operative.  In  this  way 
taxpayers  who  have  arranged  their  affairs  on 
the  basis  of  present  law  would  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  reshape  them  in  the  light  of 
the  new  legislation. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1971  provides  for  an  annual  revenue 
loss  of  $9  billion,  approximately  $8  billion 
of  which  is  attributable  to  corporations 
and  only  $1  billion  of  which  is  attribut- 
able to  Individuals.  The  Congress  must 
pass  tax  laws  which  benefit  people,  not 
merely  corporations. 

May  I  say  also  to  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  that 
I  believe  that  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee has  made  an  enormous  contribu- 
tion in  the  report  issued  by  that  commit- 
tee on  January  11,  1972.  That  study  is 
entitled  "The  Economics  of  Federal  Sub- 
sidy Programs"  and  catalogs  in  a  very 
detailed  ai^d  learned  report  consisting 
of  230  pages  some  $63  billion  worth  of 
subsidies  in  which  there  is  waste  and 
which  we  should  examine  very  regularly 
and  systematically.  Therefore,  I  submit, 
gentlemen,  that  the  Congress  simply 
must  move  in  the  matter  of  tax  reform : 
First,  by  plugging  the  loopholes  that 
have  been  referred  to;  second,  by  the  ap- 
propriate redistribution  of  income  and 
by  equalizing  social  security  taxes  and 
by  all  other  means ;  and  third,  by  the  re- 
duction of  subsidies. 

I  concur  with  what  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  has  said, 
that  we  should  not  Vote  in  favor  of  the 
$50  billion  increase  in  the  national  debt 
-which  is  being  sought  by  the  administra- 
tion— the  same  administration  which 
last  year  sought  and  received  from  Con- 
gress a  $35  billion  debt  increase — until 
or  unless  we  have  a  satisfactory  state- 
ment from  this  administration  to  the 
effect  that  substantial  and  reasonable 
changes  in  the  tax  laws  will,  in  fact,  be 
proposed  during  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the 
Congress  has  reported  that  in  fiscal  1970 
Federal  subsidies  cost  at  least  $63  bil- 
lion. The  chairman  of  that  committee, 
Senator  Proxhire,  has  stated : 

This  mammoth  subsidy  system  represents 
a  mindless  means  of  spending  taxpayers' 
money.  There  is  virtually  no  analysis  of  eco- 
nomic benefits  and  little  analysis  of  the  cost 
of  these  programs. 

In  my  judgment,  when  the  President 
seeks,  as  he  has  this  month,  a  budget 
authorization  of  $246.3  billion,  he  must 
make  a  better  showing  that  these  $63 
billion  in  Federal  giveaways  are  Justified. 
He  must  demonstrate  that  cash  subsidies 
of  $10-$  13  billion  armually  to  encourage 
farmers  to  plant  or  not  plant,  to  pay  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  ships, 


to  compensate  beekeepers  for  dead  bees, 
and  for  other  such  purposes,  are  in  the 
national  interest.  He  must  demonstrate 
that  subsidies  of  $38  billion  which  are 
used  to  facilitate  the  development  of  nat- 
ural resources,  to  stimulate  the  purchase 
of  mfichinery,  and  to  encourage  Ameri- 
can companies  to  do  business  abroad, 
and  for  related  purposes,  are  really 
needed.  He  must  display  for  all  the 
American  people  to  see  such  evidence  as 
exists  that  Federal  credit  subsidies  at  the 
current  annual  rate  of  $4-$5  billion  now 
being  used  to  assist  in  the  purchase  of 
farms  and  in  providing  inexpensive  rural 
electricity  and  telephone  service  are 
needed  and  are  being  spent  intelligently. 

As  far  as  I  know,  no  such  showing  has 
ever  been  made  in  a  comprehensive  way. 

What  I  seek  in  the  economic  sphere 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
more  than  anything  else  is  some  e\idence 
that  the  human  needs  of  our  citizens  are 
considered  on  a  level  of  priority  higher 
than  the  alleged  fiscal  needs  of  corpora- 
tions. 

To  phrase  the  problem  differently,  I 
know  of  no  recent  request  from  a  sub- 
stantial segment  of  the  business  com- 
munity for  tax  relief  which  has  been 
denied.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  of  no 
basic  request  from  the  representatives  of 
the  poor  and  imemployed  people  of  this 
country  which  has  been  granted.  We  can 
apparently  afford  an  investment  tax 
credit,  but  not  adequate  direct  job  assist- 
ance. We  can  allegedly  afford  an  increase 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  budget  to 
$78.3  bilhon,  but  we  can  only  afford  a 
federally  guaranteed  income  of  $2,400  for 
a  family  of  four  unemployable  individu- 
als. We  c«ui  afford  to  pay  the  enonnous 
interest  required  to  finance  the  $38.8  bil- 
Uon debt  incurred  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment this  year,  but  we  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  child  development  programs 
which  President  Nixon  has  vetoed.  In 
any  equitable  tax  and  budget  arrange- 
ment, such  priorities  as  these  must  be 
reversed. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  oppose  an  increase 
in  the  national  debt  without  planning 
and  programing  for  the  future  in  justifi- 
cation thereof. 

Our  past  is  glorious — our  future  is  un- 
certain. 

If  20  centuries  could  be  measured  on  a 
20-inch  rule — we  could  then  better  real- 
ize the  progress  of  America  in  less  than 
the  last  2  inches  of  such  a  scale  of  time. 
In  less  than  200  years  we  have  surpassed 
all  recorded  events  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. In  peace  and  in  war — in  wealth  and 
in  wisdom — we  now  stand  In  judgment 
of  ourselves,  before  God  and  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

COMMUNrrlES,    COUNTRIES,    AND    CtTRRENCIES 

The  planet  earth  is  a  community  of 
nations  as  this  country  is  a  nation  of 
communities.  Each  in  the  complexity  of 
modem  economic  theory  is  dependent 
upon  the  weld  of  each  link.  It  is  known 
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that  a  chain  has  no  greater  strength  than 
the  substance  that  connects  each  link — a 
country  is  no  stronger  than  the  economic 
continuity  of  a  composite  of  the  com- 
munities. A  world  without  coimtries  and 
a  country  without  communities  is  like  a 
chain  without  links.  It  Is  no  more. 

Money  is  the  modern  measure  of  eco- 
nomic success  or  failiire.  It  is  the  accept- 
able medium  of  exchange — for  you  and 
for  me — for  each  community  and  for 
every  country. 

No  government,  large  or  small,  can 
keep  the  people — the  pec^le  must  keep 
the  government.  There  are  many  reasons 
why — and  particularly  so  in  a  democracy. 
The  mayor  and  council  of  a  city  cannot 
keep  the  people  of  the  municipality — the 
Governor  and  legislature  of  a  State  can- 
not keep  the  people  of  the  political  sub- 
divisions of  government — and  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  together  with  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  keep  the  people  of  the  Union. 
All  combined  cannot  keep  the  people  of 
the  world.  But  severally  and  jointly  we 
have  the  capacity  to  improve  the  system 
of  social  order  or  to  eventually  destroy 
the  government  of  the  governed. 

We  have  paid  a  great  price  to  see  our- 
selves from  afar.  Yet,  many  refuse  to  see 
what  is  here  to  be  seen — to  hear  what  is 
here  to  be  heard  or  to  do  what  is  here  to 
be  done. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  gloom  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  may  not  consider  the 
minds  of  men  to  be  as  concrete — thor- 
oughly mixed  and  permanently  set.  Let 
us  open  our  minds  to  the  mountains  be- 
fore us  and  let  us  tackle  the  tasks  to  be 
done. 

BUDGET    REQUESTS    VERSUS    BUSQET 
REQUIREMENTS 

The  real  problem  most  simply  stated 
is  that  policies  and  programs  of  the  past 
have  resulted  in  current  trends  of  too 
many  people  and  too  much  wealth  of  this 
great  country  in  too  few  places. 

The  failure  of  Government  economists 
to  recognize  and  relate  the  problems  of 
the  communities  of  this  coimtry  with  the 
economic  inequities  imposed  upon  all 
the  people  is  a  gross  and  serious  error. 
The  producers  of  food  and  fiber  are 
forced  to  market  the  fruits  of  their  la- 
bor at  two-thirds  of  value  and  the  wheels 
of  industry  turn  at  slightly  more  than 
two-thirds  of  capacity — 5.5  million  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  a  minimum  wage  in  an 
economy  of  no  jobs  while  the  rising  cost 
of  living  visits  every  American  home. 

It  is  probably  error  to  conclude  that  it 
all  adds  up  to  an  upside  down  economy — 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  all  is  up 
should  be  down  and  all  that  is  down 
should  go  up — and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  management  of  this  public  cor- 
p>oration — national  Government — has 
plimged  the  stockholders — taxpayers — 
further  in  debt  in  the  last  3  years  than 
in  the  decade  before. 

The  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  appeared  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
with  a  prepared  pleading  and  appro- 
priate prayer  for  a  record  rise  of  $50 
billion  in  the  debt  limit  of  this  Nation  to 
meet  the  terms  of  the  current  budget  re- 
quest of  the  President.  The  need  for  that 
request  is  present  because  the  require- 
ments of  prudent  management  and  fu- 
ture planning  are  clearly  absent.  The 


testimony  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  in  the  record 
of  tiiose  hearings  is  of  no  value  other 
than  an  amen  to  the  pleading  and 
prayer  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  is  well  known  to  all.  In  substance 
there  exists  no  planning  and  no  pro- 
graming beyond  1973.  The  work  plans 
to  support  budget  requests  are  inade- 
quate as  requirements  in  support  thereof. 
There  are  no  suggested  alternatives — no 
imagination  for  the  future.  There  is  no 
real  foundation  for  constructive  policies 
in  support  of  long  term  programs.  The 
budget  requests  and  the  imequaled  de- 
mand I  or  a  record  rise  in  the  national 
debt  limit  is  premised  on  uncertainty— 
not  certainty.  Pursuant  to  all  rules  of 
reason  no  court  of  equity  could  grant  re- 
lief— the  $50  billion  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt  limit  must  be  denied.  It  must 
be  denied  until  proper  planning  and  pro- 
graming is  initiated  with  20-20  vision  be- 
yond 1973  with  an  insight  to  the  future 
and  unto  the  year  of  2020. 

FUTURE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

The  road  to  economic  recovery  will  re- 
quire more  than  rhetoric — more  than 
money — and  more  than  "jawboning." 
There  is  some  economic  precedent  that 
things  can  be  "jawboned"  down,  but  I 
know  of  no  precedent  to  suppose  an  econ- 
omy can  be  "jawboned"  up.  "PufiBng"  Is 
not  economically  productive. 

I  believe  the  pe<«>le  of  this  country  are 
ripe  for  a  departure  from  the  traditional 
past — they  are  weary  of  policies  and  pro- 
grams that  have  not  worked  and  are  not 
working  now.  If  we  are  serious  about 
communities  and  the  quality  of  life  In  the 
gutted  hinderlands  of  rural  America  and 
the  core  areas  of  the  industrialized  urben 
centers  of  this  country  than  we  must 
pursue  policies  and  programs  in  the  In- 
terest of  people,  performance,  and  pro- 
duction. We  can  not  prepare  for  the  fu- 
ture on  the  folly  of  our  time  and  fables 
of  the  past. 

The  people  of  America  have  not  lost 
all  self-initiative  and  milUons  may  still 
believe  in  the  concept  that  "this  is  the 
house  that  Jack  built" — and  that  it  was 
a  good  one. 

It  is  time  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress recognize  again  that  old-fashioned 
concept.  I  think  it  is  time  for  a  future 
economic  development  program  that  in- 
cludes basic  criteria  as  follows,  to  wit: 

FUTURE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

A  national  fiscal  budget  not  in  excess 
of  the  average  of  the  last  past  5  years 
unless 

Piret.  The  Congress  in  joint  session  de- 
clares a  national  emergency,  and 

Second.  All  such  budget  requests  are 
supported  by  acceptable  workplans  as 
approved  and  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

A  national  planning  and  land  use  pro- 
gram for  future  economic  growth  in  com- 
prehensive planning  for  conservation 
and  utilization  of  human  and  natural 
resources. 

First.  Protection  of  the  environment — 
to  provide  for  pure  air,  clean  water,  and 
productive  soils. 

Second.  Enhancement  of  the  quality  of 
life  through  national  zoning  in  an  over- 
all plan  for  maximized  eflQciency  of  long- 


term  plarming  for  full  development  of 
natural  resources. 

A  national  board  of  economic  equali- 
zation— for  a  meaningful  control  of  in- 
flation by  the  people. 

First.  Patterned  on  geographical  areas 
such  as  the  Federal  Reserve  I>istricts— 
to  equate  costs  and  prices  by  region. 

Second.  Power  of  subpena  to  ascer- 
tain the  relationship  of  the  economic 
cninch  to  the  economic  bulge — and  to 
provide  a  place  where  a  citizen  can  be 
heard  when  the  "shoe  pinches."  To  in- 
duce self-imposed  restraint  absent  of 
Government  controls. 

Third.  Patterned  after  the  Board  of 
Equalization  for  tax-paying  citizens 
with  the  right  of  administrative  ap- 
peals and  final  resort  to  the  courts  of 
equity  by  writ  of  certiorari  only. 

Reduction  of  national  debt  vested  in 
the  option  of  the  people. 

First.  Citizens  and  taxpayers  desire 
control  of  our  ultimate  destiny  and  na- 
tional debt — 

To  provide  a  means  of  pasonent  on  Uie 
national  debt  by  each  citizen  electing 
to  do  so. 

To  provide  payments  annually  of  a 
sum  equal  to  the  percent  in  income 
taxes  due  not  in  excess  of  the  rate  of 
interest  paid  on  Government  securities 
times  the  sum  total  of  tax  due  smd  pay- 
able in  £iny  1  year. 

Second.  To  provide  responsibility 
with  the  people  and  the  obligation  of 
fiscal  prudence  with  the  governed. 

I  do  not  suggest  these  proposals  as 
a  panacea — ^they  are  alternative  op- 
tions for  long-term  plarming.  There  are 
other  alternatives  beyond  the  scope  of 
my  statement  today. 

I  cannot  vote  for  an  increase  in  the 
debt  ceiling  of  this  Nation  without  some 
constructive  plan  for  certainty  in  the 
future.  Some  of  you  may  have  done  so 
in  the  past  because  it  was  believed  to  be 
the  responsible  thing  to  do— the  Gov- 
enmient  must  go  on. 

The  recent  record  of  huge  deficits  of 
the  national  budget  are  unequaled  in 
all  history — $23  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1971.  $38.8  bUUon  in  fiscal  year  1972, 
and  $25.5  billion  in  1973.  These  are  the 
reasons  for  the  requested  increase  in 
the  national  debt  ceiling.  Such  reasons 
make  as  much  sense  as  a  bank  locm  to 
pay  for  an  old  grocery  account. 

The  current  policies  of  control  of  the 
economy  and  elimination  of  inflation 
harm  the  honest  and  the  failure  to  plug 
loopholes  in  the  Federal  income,  gift, 
and  estate  tax  statutes  benefit  the  eco- 
nomic bulge  of  a  few  at  the  expense  of 
many  honest  American  citizens. 

I  commend  those  people  that  have 
given  much  in  seeking  solutions  in  the 
past.  Let  us  now  do  what  must  be  done 
for  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  told  that 
USDA  employs  more  than  83.000  peo- 
ple in  Washington,  D.C.  I  have  no  ab- 
solute knowledge  of  the  total  employees 
on  the  Federal  pasrroll  of  the  executive 
branch  of  this  Government — but  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  the  most  tal- 
ented men  in  the  world  are  available  to 
the  executive  branch  of  Government.  I 
am  embarrassed  that  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  an  increase  of  the  national  debt 
is  woefully  weak  with  no  provision  for 
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long-term  planning  or  reduction  there- 
of. Management  of  the  public  interest 
must  be  improved  and  if  we  simply  per- 
mit an  increase  in  the  national  debt  by 
and  upon  the  request  of  the  President 
now — we  can  expect  nothing  new  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  no  one  Is  to  protect 
the  governed — the  burden  is  upon  the 
Members  of  this  House  of  the  people. 
The  time  is  now. 

We  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
cause  of  bringing  to  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  a  sense  of  economic  equity  and 
a  fair,  honest  and  reasonable  financial 
return  for  their  labors,  investments  and 
some  assurance  of  security  in  the  future. 
It  is  not  an  effort  for  some — ^but  for 
all — ^not  just  one  commimlty,  not  com- 
mimities  of  one  area  or  one  region — ^it 
is  a  national  policy  and  the  cause  Is 
our  country.  No  other  goal  is  worthy  of 
our  best  effort. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  In  the  well, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gib- 
bons) and  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  for  having 
taken  this  time  this  afternoon  to  high- 
light the  failure  of  the  new  economic 
policy  of  the  President — that  policy 
which  came  about  as  a  result  of  the 
unprecedented  combination  of  inflation 
and  recession  at  the  same  time. 

The  President's  vaunted  new  economic 
policy  has  failed  to  cope  with  the  basic 
problem  of  this  coimtry — unemployment. 
The  unemployment  rate  for  December  of 
1971  was  6.1  percent — ^not  perceptibly 
lower  than  it  had  been  all  throughout 
that  year.  The  President's  own  economic 
report,  which  would  be  expected  to  look 
at  conditions  in  the  most  optimistic 
light,  predicts  5 -percent  unemployment 
by  the  end  of  1972 — a  drop  of  only  1  per- 
cent. Five-percent  unemployment  is  un- 
acceptable, but  these  figures  mask  the 
fact  that  certain  strata  of  our  society 
bear  a  disproportionate  amount  of  the 
unemployment  burden.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  teenagers  is  17.5  percent; 
for  black  and  other  minority  adults  the 
rate  is  10.3  percent.  And  in  the  Irmer 
cities,  for  black  teenagers  it  is  astronom- 
ical. Such  a  chronically  high  rate  of  peo- 
ple out  of  work  is  intolerable. 

The  administration  has  several  ap- 
proaches for  dealing  with  the  unemploy- 
ment problem,  none  of  which  is  adequate. 
In  the  international  sphere,  the  admin- 
istration is  relying  on  the  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  to  increase  jobs  by  increasing 
exports.  The  administration  forecasts 
that  devaluation  vrill  create  500,000  to 
675.000  jobs  in  the  United  States  over  the 
course  of  2  years.  However,  during  the 
next  2  years  there  will  be  3  to  4  million 
new  entrants  to  the  labor  market.  So,  the 
Jobs  created  by  the  dollar  devaluation 
will  not  even  allow  us  to  hold  our  own 
against  the  problem  of  unemployment. 
Looking  at  the  administration's  fiscal 
policy,  the  cornerstone  is  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1971.  The  administration  asserts 
that  one  of  the  major  purposes  of  this 
act  is  Job  development — through  the 
7-percent  investment  tax  credit  for  in- 
dustry. However,  since  industry  is  oper- 


ating at  less  than  75  percent  of  capacity, 
the  logic  of  the  investment  tax  credit  is 
flawed.  Corporations  miming  at  this  level 
of  capacity  are  unlikely  to  engage  in  new 
investment  and,  therefore,  new  jobs  will 
not  be  created  by  this  credit. 

The  administration  seems  to  think 
that,  as  long  as  it  runs  a  budget  deficit, 
engendered  by  the  investment  tax  credit 
and  other  policies,  there  will  be  ade- 
quate stimulus  to  the  economy.  How- 
ever, under  basic  Keynesian  doctrine,  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  cope  with  unemploy- 
ment by  simply  running  a  budget  deficit. 
It  is  necessary  to  direct  government 
spending  in  a  way  best  suited  to  increas- 
ing employment. 

Instead  of  asking  for  tax  reform  and 
the  closing  of  loopholes,  the  administra- 
tion has  asked  Congress  for  an  increase 
in  the  debt  ceiling.  Before  asking  that 
the  debt  ceiling  be  lifted,  the  administra- 
tion should  ask  Congress  to  en«M;t  mean- 
ingful tax  reform.  The  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1972,  which  I  have  cosponsored,  will 
bring  some  $11  billion  new  revenue  into 
the  Treasury  by  1973.  and  plug  loopholes 
that  favor  the  wealthy. 

The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1973  reflects 
the  misplaced  priorities  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Approximately  one-third  of  the 
total  budget,  $83.3  billion,  Is  devoted  to 
the  military.  In  stark  contrast,  less  than 
$2  billion  is  devoted  to  pollution  control 
and  abatement,  only  $2  billion  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  assistance, 
and  about  $6  billion  for  education,  and 
only  $1.1  million  to  provide  public  service 
jobs  under  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act.  This  amount  is  grossly  Inadequate. 
I  have  joined  In  cosponsorlng  H.R. 
12011,    legislation    introduced    by    Mr. 
Reuss,  which  would  create  500,000  fed- 
erally financed  public  service  Jobs  by 
amending  and  expanding  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971.  Basically,  this 
legislation  authorizes  $500  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972,  and  $1  billion  for 
the  fiscal  year  1973  to  finance  public 
service  jobs.  At  least  80  percent  of  these 
funds   are   to   apportioned   among   the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion 
which  the  total  number  of  unemployed 
persons  in  each  State  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  unemployed  In  the  United 
States.  The  rest  of  the  funds  shall  be  al- 
located to  be  dispensed  by  the  Federal 
Government.   The   funds   allocated   to 
each  State  shall  fmther  be  apportioned 
to  units  of  local  government  in  the  pro- 
portion that  their  imemployment  bears 
to  the  imemployment  In  the  State.  Thus 
substantial  fimds  will  become  available 
to  localities  to  hire  their  unemployed  to 
perform  needed  public  service  tasks — 
paramedical  Jobs,  playground  supervi- 
sion,      environmental       Improvement, 
sanitation. 

This  Is  the  way  to  deal  with  unem- 
ployment: by  spending  money  directly 
to  put  people  to  work,  rather  than  by 
giving  money  to  corporations  in  the  hope 
they  vrill  make  capital  Investments  that 
they  do  not  need. 

As  Prof.  Robert  Lekachman  pointed 
out  In  his  testimony  to  the  House  Labor 
Committee  on  January  26:     . 

Public  service  employment  is  an  Idea  whoee 
time  has  come.  It  represents  the  best  avail- 
able means  of  coping  simultaneously  with 
the  persistent  unemployment  and  unfilled 
public  sector  needs. 


Further  in  his  testimony,  Professor 
Lekachman  noted  that  a  survey  con- 
ducted in  1968  by  Dr.  Harold  Sheppard 
of  the  Upjohn  Institute  showed  that  130 
cities,  each  with  a  population  in  excess  of 
100,000,  could  readily  have  put  279,415 
people  to  useful  work  in  activities  which 
ranged  from  antipollution  enforcement, 
through  public  safety,  to  sanitation  tind 
welfare.  But  the  funds  for  such  employ- 
ment, imfortunately,  were  not  available. 
Most  of  these  jobs  required  little  skill  or 
skills  that  could  readily  be  taught  in  short 
training  programs.  In  view  of  the  dif- 
ficulties states  and  municipalities  have 
had  in  supplying  tmsic  services  since 
1968,  it  seemis  certain  that  there  is  a 
need  by  States  and  municipalities  for 
substantially  more  public  service  em- 
ployees today.  It  Is  important  to  note 
that  these  public  service  jobs  can  be 
targeted  to  reach  those  unemployed  who 
tend,  because  of  lack  of  training,  to  be 
least  likely  to  get  a  job  during  a  period 
of  economic  recovery.  I,  therefore,  hope 
that  this  legislation  will  be  enacted 
rapidly.  We  cannot  wait  to  provide  aid  to 
our  unemployed;  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  already  waited  too  long. 

In  addition  to  providing  no  viable  an- 
swer to  the  problem  of  unemployment, 
the  Nixon  administration  has  atlso  rested 
its  heavy  hand  upon  those  poor  people  in 
this  country  who  do  now  have  jobs. 
When  the  Congress  enacted  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  stabilization  legislation, 
it  Included  a  section — Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act  Amendments  of  1971,  title  n, 
section  203  ( d)  — ^which  provides : 

(W)age  ln(»«ases  to  an  Individual  whose 
earnings  are  substandard  or  who  Is  amongst 
the  working  poor  shall  not  be  limited  In  any 
manner,  until  such  time  as  his  earnings  are 
no  longer  substandard  or  he  Is  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  working  poor. 

This  provision  or^inated  in  the  House, 
based  on  my  bill,  H.R.  11406. 

The  legislative  history  of  this  provi- 
sion makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  intent 
of  Congress  was  to  define  "substandard 
earnings"  and  "working  poor,"  to  me«m  a 
level  of  income  of  $6,960  annually,  or 
approximately  $3.35  an  hour.  Yet  the 
President's  Cost  of  Living  Council  has 
frustrated  the  intent  of  Congress  by  de- 
fining "substandard  earnings"  as  apply- 
ing only  to  workers  earning  up  to  $1.90 
an  hour,  $3,968  annually.  This  decision 
was  reached  In  the  face  of  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  Pay  Board  that  $1.90 
an  hour  was  so  low  as  to  violate  con- 
gressional intent. 

Dispensing  tax  boondoggles  to  cor- 
porations, freezing  the  working  poor  In 
poverty,  is  bad  medicine  for  axi  ailing 
economy.  It  is  essential  that  there  be  a 
viable  program  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment.  Our  public  service 
jobs  legislation  offers  a  means  to  create 
500,000  jobs.  Meaningful  tax  reform  will 
bring  revenues  into  the  Treasury  to  off- 
set the  large  deficits  which  this  adminis- 
tration's economic  policies  have  pro- 
duced. Such  actions  will  generate  con- 
fidence, ther*y  hastening  the  recovery 
of  the  economy. 

Mr.  GIBBONS,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ylrfd  bade  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 
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THE     LYNDON     BAINES      JOHNSON 
LIBRARY  EDUCATION  SYMPOSIUM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
It  was  my  high  privilege  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  General 
Education  to  participate  in  the  official 
opening  of  the  first  presidential  papers 
in  the  Lyndon  Haines  Johnson  Library 
at  the  University  of  Texas,  in  Austin. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  participated  in  the  ceremony  as 
did  hundreds  of  America's  most  dis- 
tinguished educators  and  scholars. 

It  was  a  momentous  occasion  and  one 
that  inspired  all  of  those  present,  for 
indeed  the  opening  of  the  White  House 
papers  dealing  with  education  during  the 
administration  of  President  Johnson  will 
give  researchers  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  most  exciting  and  productive  era  for 
American  education. 

No  one  can  deny  that  President  John- 
son earned  the  title— "The  Teacher  in  the 
White  House"  because  of  his  deep  per- 
sonal commitment  to  upgrade  educa- 
tional opportimities  for  all  Americans 
during  his  term  in  the  White  House. 

The  ceremonies  in  Austin,  Tex.,  last 
week  were  full  of  nostalgia  and  rededica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Johnson  himself  was  the  center  of 
attraction,  and  rightfully  so,  for  no 
American  President  has  ever  earned  the 
love  and  admiration  of  the  Nation's  edu- 
cators more  than  has  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Johnson — Lady  Bird — was  her 
ever-charming  self;  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  compassionate  women  of 
our  time.  It  was  heartwarming  to  see 
Mrs.  Johnson  in  the  beautiful  setting  of 
the  Johnson  Library  and  one  sensed  the 
warm  affection  and  spirit  of  mutual  co- 
operation that  has  always  existed  be- 
tween President  Johnson  and  the  First 
Lady. 

The  impressive  assembly  of  educators 
was  living  proof  of  the  high  regard  that 
academia  holds  for  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson.  It  was  also  evidence  of  the  high 
respect  that  the  Nation's  educators  hold 
for  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin, 
host  to  the  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
Library. 

I  watched  with  joy  the  pride  that  filled 
our  colleague,  Congressman  J.  J.  Pickle, 
in  whose  congressional  district  the  Lyn- 
don Baines  Johnson  Library  is  located. 
Congressman  Pickle  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  Members  of  Congress 
and  it  is  fitUng  that  he  represent  the 
district  which  houses  such  a  distin- 
guished university  and  the  Johnson 
Library. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  see  Sidney  P. 
Marland,  Jr.,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, honor  President  Johnson  by  per- 
sonally participating  in  this  momentous 
and  historic  occasion.  Commissioner 
Marland  has  brought  a  new  dimension  of 
leadership  and  dignity  to  American  edu- 
cation and  his  contribution  to  the  rich 
program  at  the  Johnson  Library  in- 
spired those  present. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  General  Education,  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  today  the  entire 
proceedings  of  this  historic  occasion 


I  am  grateful  to  Dr.  Harry  J.  Middle- 
son,  Director  of  the  Jolinson  Library,  for 
his  cooperation  and  the  outstanding 
manner  in  which  he  arranged  the  entire 
proceedings. 

I  particularly  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  President  Johnson's  own  re- 
marks at  the  conclusion  of  the  sympo- 
sium. President  Johnson  demonstrates 
his  continuing  dedication  to  the  high 
promise  of  American  education. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  significant 
contribution  made  by  the  speakers  and 
panelists. 

The  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Library 
Education  Symposium  constitutes  a  high 
water  mark  in  American  education  and 
I  am  proud  to  have  been  able  to  partici- 
pate in  the  proceedings. 

The  transcript  follows  after  the  offi- 
cial program  which  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point : 

The  Univehsity  of  Texas  at  Austin,  the 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Library — ^Educa- 
tion Symposium  Program — Educating  a 
Nation:  The  Changing  American  Com- 
mitment 

monday,  january  24,  1972 10  a.m. 

Presiding 
Harry  J.  Mlddleton,  Director,  The  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  Library. 

Welcome 
Stephen  H.  Spurr,  president.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  at  Austin. 

Welcome 
Robert  L.  Kunzlg,  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration. 


Address 

William  J.  McGin,  President,  Coliunbla  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  McOlll's  address  wUl  concern  it- 
self with  problems  ahead  and  action  required 
In  higher  education. 

Panel  discussion 

Dr.  McQlll's  address  wUl  be  followed  by  a 
panel  discussion  of  the  subject.  Taking  part 
In  the  panel  discussion,  along  with  Dr  Mc- 
Om  wlU  be: 

Francis  Keppel,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
General  Learning  Corporation. 

Jacqueline  Wexler,  President,  Hunter  Col- 
lege of  the  City  University  of  New  Tork. 

Rosemary  Park,  Professor,  Educational 
Planning  and  Programs,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles. 

Prank  Newman,  Associate  Director  of  Uni- 
versity Relations,  Stanford  University. 

Lorrln  O.  Kennamer,  Dean,  College  of  Edu- 
cation, the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 
Remarks 

The  Honorable  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 
Adjournment 

morning.    JANUARY    24,    1972 

Educating  a  nation:  The  changing  American 
comm-itment 


Address 

John  W.  Gardner,  Chairman  of  Common 
Cause,  Former  Secretary,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Dr.  Gard- 
ner will  trace  America's  historic  commitment 
to  education. 

Address 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Dean,  School  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Michigan,  Former  Secre- 
tary. Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Dr.  Cohen  will  report  on  the  Educa- 
tion Task  Forces  of  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion. 

RECESS     FOR    LUNCH 

Introduction 

Donald  E.  Morrison,  president.  National 
Education  Association. 

Address 
Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr.,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  Dr.  Marland's  address 
will  concern  itself  with  problems  foreseen 
and  action  required  in  the  areas  of  pre- 
school through  high  school  education. 


Panel  Discussion 
Dr.  Marland's  address  will  be  followed  by 
a  panel  discussion  of  the  subject.  Taking  part 
in  the  panel   discussion,   with  Dr.  Marland, 
will  be: 

Harold  Howe,  n,  vice  president.  Division 
of  Education  and  Research,  Ford  Founda- 
tion, Former  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

Patrick  L.  Daly,  vice  president.  American 
Federation  of  Teachers. 

Walter  E.  Washington,  Mayor-Commis- 
sioner, District  of  Columbia. 

Jerome  S.  Bruner.  Professor,  Department 
of  Psychology.  Harvard  University. 

Jack  L.  Davidson,  Superintendent,  Austin 
Independent  School  District. 

TUESDAY,    JANUARY    25,    1972 9   A.M. 

Introduction 
Elspeth   Rostow,  Associate   Professor,  De- 
partment of  Government,  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin,  Chairman  of  the  Symposium 
Planning  Committee. 

I 


(The  Symposiiun  convened  at  10:10  a.m., 
and  the  following  proceedings  transpired.) 

Mr.  Harry  J.  Mlddleton,  director,  the  Lyn- 
don Baines  Johnson  Library:  Good  morning, 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  Harry  Mlddleton! 
Director  of  the  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
Library. 

The  occasion  which  has  given  rise  to  thla 
gathering  this  morning  la  the  Opening  for 
Research  of  the  Papers  on  Education  In  the 
Library's  Collections,  the  flrst  group  of 
papers  to  be  so  opened.  Those  papers,  how- 
ever Informative  a  body  of  records  they  are 
Judged  to  be,  however  helpful  they  prove  to 
be  to  scholarship,  are  the  documents  of  a 
time  and  a  concept  of  commitment  to  the 
cauae  of  full  educational  opportunity. 

That  word,  commitment,  Is  the  link  be- 
tween the  openings  of  the  papers  and  the 
event  which  brings  us  together  here.  There 
are  In  this  audience  many  illustrious  men 
and  women  and  many  concerned  ones;  edu- 
cators and  political  leaders,  administrators 
and  students,  and  a  President  and  First  Lady 
who  left  their  mark  on  American  education. 
(Applause) 

That  there  should  be  such  a  gathering  to 
explore  the  continuing  and  changing  Ameri- 
can commitment  Is  a  most  hopeful  and  aus- 
picious sign  In  a  day  when  hopeful  signs  are 
not  always  easy  to  come  by.  To  express  my 
own  pleasure  that  you  are  here,  let  me  say 
that  I  endorse  In  advance,  most  heartily,  the 
sentiments  of  welcome  to  be  voiced  by  my 
co-host  for  this  affair,  the  distinguished 
President  of  the  University  of  Texas  at  Aus- 
tin, Dr.  Stephen  Spurr.  (Applause) 

Welcome:  Stephen  H.  Spurr,  President.  The 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Dr.  Spurb.  Mr.  President,  distinguished 
guests,  colleagues.  My  task  Is  a  pleasant  one 
and  that  Is  to  welcome  you  to  the  state  of 
Texas,  the  city  of  Austin,  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin  and  the  en- 
virons of  the  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Library, 
housing  the  flrst  collection  of  the  Presidential 
Papers  on  the  college  campus.  This  I  do  with 
all  of  the  warmth  and  enthusiasm  of  a  new 
arrival  to  this  community,  who  himself  has 
experienced  the  hospitality  of  the  people  of 
Texas  and  of  this  great  university. 

The  present  Symposium  Is  distinguished 
not  only  by  the  event  It  records,  but  also  by 
the  caliber  of  Its  participants.  We  on  campus 
will  be  its  greatest  beneflclaries  and  for  this 
I  thank  you  all  In  the  name  of  The  Univer- 
sity of  Texas.  You  are  most  welcome  and  we 
trust  that  you  will  enjoy  your  stay  with  us. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  sym- 
posium, as  is  this  Library,  Is  a  Joint  venture 
of  The  University  of  Texas  and  the  Archives 
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of  the  United  States  Government.  The  schol- 
arly values  of  such  a  partnership  are  self- 
evident.  Scholars  need  collection  of  Impor- 
tant papers  to  reconstruct,  to  distill  and  to 
evaluate  what  has  occurred  In  the  past.  We, 
as  American  citizens,  need  this  scholarly  ac- 
tivity to  give  us  a  base  from  which  we  can 
plan  the  future  on  the  best  available  basis 
of  experience,  principle  and  common  sense. 

The  LBJ  papers  are  obviously  of  great 
value  to  historians.  They  provide  the  raw 
materials  for  research,  both  to  established 
scholars  and  to  aspiring  students.  Substantltd 
benefits  accrue  to  The  University  of  Texas  In 
having  such  a  collection  on  our  campus,  not 
only  for  the  materials  themselves,  but  also 
In  the  fact  that  they  attract  people  such 
as  you  so  that  we  may  profit  by  the  Inter- 
action. Great  symposia  such  as  this  will 
be  few  and  far  between,  being  dependent 
for  their  existence  upon  opportunities  that 
must  be  seized  by  the  daring.  They  are 
augmented,  however,  by  the  coming  and  go- 
ing of  Individuals — by  scholars,  public 
figures,  tourists — who  will  come  to  The  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  and  to  the  LBJ  Library  to  see, 
to  learn  and  to  teach. 

While  the  Johnson  Library  Is  part  of  the 
Archives  of  the  United  States,  we  at  The 
University  of  Texas  at  the  LBJ  School  of 
Public  Affairs  and  elsewhere,  will  continue 
our  role  In  the  partnership  by  welcoming 
and  by  providing  facilities  to  scholars  who 
come  to  work  at  the  Library  and  on  the 
campus.  Our  own  faculty  and  students  look 
forward  to  enhanced  opportiinltles  for 
scholarship  and  teaching.  We  are  eager  to 
share  these  opportunities  with  our  colleagues. 

The  years  covered  by  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration constitute  one  of  the  great  periods 
of  higher  education.  The  lessons  we  have 
learned  and  shall  learn  from  them  will  form 
a  bridge  to  the  future  when  we  shall  have 
an  even  more  universal  system  of  educa- 
tion than  we  have  today,  when  both  the 
variety  and  quality  of  opportunities  will  be 
further  Increased,  and  when  the  educational 
process  wUl  be  woven  even  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  now  Into  the  cultural,  the  socio- 
logical and  economic  pattern  of  our 
civilization. 

In  closing,  may  I  remind  you  that  our 
nation  Is  196  years  old  and  that  our  Bi- 
centennial is  only  one  quadrlnlum  away.  I 
had  to  look  up  that  word.  We  on  this  campus 
and  around  this  state  are  planning  to  make 
the  celebration  a  major  occasion  for  a  re- 
appraisal of  where  we  have  been  and  where 
we  are  going.  We  already  have  a  Bicentennial 
Committee  hard  at  work  and  provided  with 
a  professional  staff.  Many  of  those  concerned 
with  the  opening  of  these  papers  on  educa- 
tion will  play  a  continuing  role  In  the  Bi- 
centennial program.  In  a  sense,  therefore, 
the  opening  of  the  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
Papers  on  Education  Is  a  curtain  raiser  for 
things  to  come.  It  will  be  a  hard  act  to  follow 
but  well  do  our  best.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

Mr.  Mtodleton.  Because  of  the  Illustrious 
nature  of  the  assemblage  here.  Introductions 
of  those  In  the  audience  would  be  most  un- 
wise. We  would  be  at  It  all  morning.  I  believe 
an  exception  should  be  made,  however,  a 
happy  exception,  for  the  members  of  Con- 
gress that  are  with  us.  For  although  the  rest 
of  us  have  the  luxury  of  talking  about 
education,  they  are  the  ones  who  must 
deliver.  The  Education  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  has 
been  the  staging  area  for  dramatic  break- 
throughs in  many  a  tough  battle.  We  are 
honored  to  have  the  Chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee here  this  morning.  The  Honorable 
Roman  Pucinski  of  Illinois.  Would  you 
stand,  please.  Congressman?  (Applause) 

We  are  also  privileged  and  pleased  to 
have  our  own  Congressman  from  this  dis- 
trict, the  Honorable  J.  J.  "Jake"  Pickle.  (Ap- 
plause) 

In  addition  to  being  a  part  of  the  scene 
here   at   The  University  of  Texas,  the   LBJ 


Library  has  another  life  as  well.  It  Is  a 
member  of  the  Presidential  Library  System 
which  In  turn  Is  a  component  of  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Service.  Respon- 
sibility for  that  extensive  operation  belongs 
to  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States,  Dr. 
James  B.  Rhoads,  who  will  extend  now  a 
welcome  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. (Applause) 

Welcome:  Dr.  James  B.  Rhoads,  Archivist, 
the  United  States  of  Amreica 

Dr.  Rhoads.  Mr.  President,  distinguished 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  When  this  library  was 
dedicated  last  May,  President  Nixon  said  of 
It,  "Through  Its  connection  with  a  great 
imiverslty,  it  promises  both  to  enrich  the 
university  and  to  be  enriched  by  the  uni- 
versity." The  event  that  brings  us  together 
here  this  morning.  Illustrates  the  happy  ac- 
curacy of  that  prediction.  The  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  Library  and  The  University  of  Tex- 
as have  Joined  forces  to  present  a  Sympo- 
sium that  win  serve  and,  hopefully,  advance 
the  cause  of  education.  Such  a  Joining  of 
forces  for  such  a  purpose  is,  I  believe,  a 
splendid  example  of  the  mutual  enrichment 
envisioned  by  the  President. 

Presidential  libraries  provide  a  relatively 
new  dimension  In  research  and  In  research 
facilities.  They  perform  a  distinct  service  for 
scholarship  by  maintaining  and  by  making 
available  for  research,  the  papers  and  rec- 
ords In  their  collections  which  are  Emiong 
the  most  valuable  sovurce  materials  of  the 
nation's  history.  Although  the  papers  of  23 
presidents  are  preserved  In  the  Manuscript 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  none  of 
the  collections  are  complete  and  and  many 
ar«  quite  small.  Unfortunately,  slgificant  por- 
tions of  other  presidential  papers  were  lost, 
accidentally,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  William 
Henry  Harrison  and  John  Tyler  papers;  or 
Intentionally,  as  occurred  with  the  papers 
of  Millard  Fillmore,  Franklin  Pierce,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  Chester  Arthur  and  Warren  G. 
Harding.  Other  collections  were  scattered 
among  various  public  and  private  repositories 
or  came  Into  the  hands  of  private  col- 
lectors. 

But  In  1938,  a  new  tradition  was  estab- 
lished for  the  care  and  preservation  of  these 
documents.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  made  the 
decision  to  house  his  papers  In  a  Presiden- 
tial Library  and  to  turn  over  the  collections 
to  the  Government.  What  President  Roose- 
velt started  became  the  basis  for  a  law  passed 
in  1955;  and  Presidential  Libraries  Act,  which 
enables  the  Federal  Government  to  main- 
tain and  make  available  the  papers  of  any 
president  who  chooses  to  donate  them  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  There  are  now 
six  such  libraries  bearing  the  names  of  the 
31st  through  the  36th  presidents. 

With  the  construction  of  the  Johnson 
Library  on  this  campus  and  the  plans  for 
the  Kennedy  Library  to  be  housed  at  Har- 
vard, a  new  precedent  for  Presidential 
Libraries  has  perhaps  been  established.  That 
of  promoting  education  by  locating  the  li- 
brary in  a  university  community.  Not  only 
is  this  action  an  Incalculable  boost  to  the 
university's  resources.  It  Is  also  a  massive 
infusion  of  research  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents and  te«K;hers.  I  think  that  it  is  sym- 
bolic that  this  precedent  should  be  inspired 
by  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  education  presi- 
dent. His  administration  was  responsible  for 
the  passage  of  60  major  education  bills.  A 
record  unequaled  in  the  annals  of  American 
history.  For  this  reason,  it  is  also  fitting  that 
the  first  papers  opened  In  this  library  per- 
tain to  education.  These  manuscripts  will  be 
consulted  for  decades  to  come  by  those  who 
want  to  know  and  want  to  understand  Amer- 
ica's effort  to  provide  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  Its  i>eople.  They  will  document 
what  President  Johnson  has  termed  the  ven- 
ture of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  first 
time  Into  a  comprehensive  attack  on  Illit- 
eracy In  this  country.  This  material  will  as- 


sist scholars  in  the  study  of  the  past  and 
will  guide  policymakers  In  the  determina- 
tion of  the  future. 

Presidential  libraries  would  be  fulfilling 
their  purpose  If  they  did  nothing  mere  than 
preserve  and  provide  access  to  the  papers 
they  contain.  This  is  their  basic  reason  for 
existence,  but  their  charters  are  broad  and 
their  possibilities  for  service  unlimited.  In- 
teUectual  centers  such  as  these  are  In- 
herently dynamic  Institutions  constantly 
probing  as  searchlights  for  new  and  exciting 
ways  to  advance  scholarship.  The  Presiden- 
tial Libraries  have  hosted  historical  associa- 
tions, sponsored  seminars  and  historical  con- 
ferences, produced  a  variety  of  publications 
and  generally  become  Involved  In  a  wide 
range  of  educational  activities. 

The  p>artnershlp  between  The  University 
of  Texas  and  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Library 
represents  an  even  broader  enterprise.  It 
embraces  a  challenge  to  embark  on  new 
academic  explorations,  utilizing  the  facili- 
ties, the  resources,  prestige  and  the  goodwill 
of  both  partners.  Today  at  this  Symposium, 
we  are  taking  part  in  the  Illustrious  begin- 
ning of  this  partnership.  I  am  glad  to  be  a 
part  of  It  and  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  I  take  great  pleasure  In 
extending  a  welcome  to  all  of  you.  (Ap- 
plause ) 

Mr.  MmDLETON.  In  those  years  of  the  re- 
cent past,  when  the  nation  was  aroused  to 
the  prospect  and  the  challenge  of  extend- 
ing the  promise  of  fulfillment  through  new 
opportunities,  the  stage  was  crowded  with 
giants.  Concerned  men  and  women  who  pro- 
duced the  ferment  of  change  by  making  the 
machinery  of  government  work  for  the  bet- 
terment of  people.  One  towering  figure  was 
John  Gardner.  To  an  audience  such  as  this, 
an  Introduction  of  John  Gardner  Is  super- 
fluous. It  Is  enough,  perhaps,  to  say  that 
he  brought  with  him  into  the  arena  of  ac- 
tion, an  idea  of  excellence  and  a  faith  in 
education.  And  a  generation  of  Americans  is 
better  off  because  he  was  there  and  because 
he  served.  Mr.  Gardner.   (Applause) 

Address:  John  W.  Gardner,  chairman  of 
Common  Cause,  former  Secreatry,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Mr.  Gardner.  President  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Johnson,  distinguished  guests. 

I  am  exceptionally  pleased  to  be  here  and 
proud  to  play  a  part  In  this  ceremony,  to 
pay  my  respects  to  this  great  library  and 
honor  the  President  whom  I  served. 

I'm  going  to  talk  about  federal  activities 
In  education  during  President  Johnson's  ad- 
ministration and  I'll  try  to  relate  those  ac- 
tivities to  the  larger  context  of  our  national 
life  and  aspirations. 

Let  me  begin  with  a  bit  of  history. 

The  time  Is  June  1776.  The  scene — a  second 
floor  parlor  In  the  brick  house  of  a  young 
German  named  Graff,  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  Market  and  Seventh  Streets  In  Phila- 
delphia. 

There  shortly  after  the  eleventh  of  June, 
beginning  perhaps  on  the  very  evening  of  the 
eleventh,  the  lodger  who  occupied  the  second 
floor  bedroom  of  Graff's  home  began  to  draft 
one  of  the  great  documents  In  our  history. 

The  lodger  was,  of  course,  the  tall,  lean, 
thirty-three  year  old  Virginian  known  as 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  document  was.  of  course,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

Jefferson  said  that  he  "turned  to  neither 
book  nor  pamphlet  while  writing"  the  Decla- 
ration. Beyond  that,  we  know  very  little  about 
the  actual  conditions  of  drafting.  If  I  could 
talk  with  the  shade  of  Jefferson,  I  think  I'd 
pass  up  a  good  many  other  interesting  topics 
m  order  to  question  him  about  the  drafting. 
I  think  I'd  question  him  in  particular  about 
the  second  and  most  famous  sentence  in  the 
Declaration.  The  sentence  that,  as  It  stands 
In  the  final  version,  reads:  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
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created  equal,  that  tbey  are  endowed!  by  tbelr 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rlgbt«,  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness." 

In  rough  draft  he  said:  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  sacred  and  undeniable  .  .  ." 

Jefferson  later  emphasized  that  he  was  giv- 
ing expression  to  widely  held  views  and.  In- 
deed, he  was.  The  Declaration,  he  said,  "was 
Intended  to  be  an  expression  of  the  American 
mind.  .  .  ."  And  we  Imow  he  had  grounds  for 
that  assertion.  As  Julian  Boyd  put  it,  "The 
idea  that  men  were  born  equal,  that  they 
were  possessed  of  certain  Inberent  and  un- 
alienable rights,  that  those  rights  Included 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  at  happiness, 
that  It  was  the  duty  of  government  to  protect 
and  preserve  those  rights,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment which  did  not  do  so  could  be  abol- 
ished— these  were  Ideas  familiar  not  only  to 
.  .  .  every  pamphleteer,  every  lawyer,  every 
minister  of  the  gospel,  but  also  to  almost 
every  American  subject  of  George  m  in  the 
epochal  year  1776." 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
dent .  .  ." 

True  to  otir  modem  temper,  we  have  dis- 
sected the  sentence,  debated  it  and  impugned 
It.  I  myself  have  questioned  it,  defended  it, 
argued  over  it  and  written  about  it.  But  the 
dignity  of  the  sentence  remains.  To  me  noth- 
ing can  detract  from  the  significance  for 
Americans  of  the  moral  strivings  reflected  in 
that  sentence.  It  Is  the  most  seminal  sen- 
tence In  the  history  of  American  values. 

But  we  must  not  let  our  admiration  blind 
via  to  certain  facts.  After  the  great  words  were 
written.  89  years  passed  before  we  abolished 
slavery  In  this  land  of  the  free.  Another  half 
century  passed  before  we  enacted  effective 
legislation  against  child  labor.  It  wasn't  until 
1964  that  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  against 
segregation.  And  even  today,  human  poten- 
tlalltlee  are  warped  and  stimted  In  our  slums. 
Recognizing  all  that,  what  should  be  our 
attitude  toward  the  words  of  the  Declaration? 
I've  heard  It  argued  that  In  the  light  of  at- 
titudes and  practices  then  prevailing,  the 
words  were  sheer  hypccrlsy,  the  kind  of  lofty 
sentiment  man  expresses  but  never  lives  by, 
and  that  for  the  sake  of  honesty,  they  might 
better  not  have  been  written. 

I  take  a  very  different  view  of  the  matter. 
I  believe  the  later  gains  In  human  dignity 
would  have  come  even  more  slowly  if  the 
Declaration  had  not  stood  as  a  reminder  of 
what  we  should  be  striving  for  and  had  not 
yet  achieved. 

Before  the  Constitutional  Convention  in 
1789,  Oeorge  Washington  Is  said  to  have  made 
the  statement:  "Let  us  raise  a  standard  to 
which  the  wise  and  honest  can  repair.  The 
event  is  In  the  hands  of  Ood." 

When  I  was  a  young  man,  that  seemed  to 
me  and  It  stUl  seems  to  me,  a  noble  proposal. 
But  as  a  youth,  I  was  also  attracted  by  its 
seeming  simplicity.  Life  hadn't  yet  revealed 
to  me  how  difficult  It  is  to  raise  any  kind  of 
standard,  nor  for  that  matter,  how  hard  It  Is 
to  be  wise  and  how  very  hard  to  be  honest — 
hard  all  the  days  of  our  lives. 

I  believe  that  Jefferson  erected  such  a 
standard  when  he  inserted  Into  our  first  na- 
tional document,  a  clear  expression  of  what 
has  proven  to  be  the  most  enduring  of  Amer- 
ican values. 

We  have  been  faithful  and  faithless  by 
turns,  to  the  Ideals  that  he  expressed.  We 
have  interpreted  and  reinterpreted  his 
words.  Our  understanding  of  the  values  un- 
derlying them  has  evolved  and  deepened.  And 
we're  still  struggling  to  do  Justice  to  the 
vision,  heartened  by  our  successes,  ashamed 
of  many  failures  and  unable  to  predict  what 
new  moral  Insights  of  tomorrow  will  make 
present  practice  appear  primitive.  Perhaps 
that  is  a  description  of  the  reality  surround- 
ing all  moral  striving. 

The  story  of  our  failures  and  partial  suc- 
cesses In  the  192  years  since  the  Declaration 
is  more  than  the  story  of  the  slow  approach 


to  an  early  goal.  Not  only  is  our  practice  be- 
coming In  some  respects  more  compatible 
with  the  Declaration,  our  moral  Insight  con- 
cerning the  goal  itself  is  in  some  respects 
deepening.  We  understand  more  now  than  we 
did  then  about  the  Implications  of  those 
truths  that  were  thought  to  be  self-evident. 
One  of  the  things  we  know  now  is  that 
there  are  other  and  perhaps  more  stubborn 
obstacles  to  Individual  fulfillment  than  the 
political  tyranny  and  oppression  that  preoc- 
cupied the  Founding  Fathers;  obstacles  such 
as  poverty.  Ignorance,  disease,  discrimination 
and  mental  or  physical  illness  or  incapacity. 
And  these  cannot  be  removed  merely  by  as- 
sertion of  unalienable  rights,  nor  even  by 
legally  certified  freedoms.  The  most  exciting 
declaration  of  our  generation  is  the  assertion 
that  we  must  attack  all  of  those  obstacles. 

I  listed  ignorance  as  one  of  the  obstacles 
to  Individual  fulfilment  and  that  brings  me 
to  the  subject  of  this  ceremony,  education. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  the  only 
president  oif  the  United  States  who  has  ever 
said  that  education  is  the  first  business  of 
this  nation.  (Applause)  And  he  believed  it. 
And  he  acted  on  it.  During  his  administra- 
tion, expenditures  for  education  more  than 
tripled.  I  could  fill  the  whole  of  this  speech 
with  no  more  than  the  simplest  annotated 
listing  of  the  prog^rams  launched.  I  could 
talk  at  length  about  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Eklucatlon  Act,  about  the  pro- 
g:rams  to  strengthen  higher  education,  about 
the  first  national  venture  into  non-coanmer- 
clal  television  or  about  the  assistance  given 
to  libraries  and  medical  schools  and  voca- 
tional programs  and  rehabilitation. 

But  the  full  record  Is  available  f or  aU  to 
read.  I'm  convinced  that  In  the  decades  to 
come,  historians  will  look  back  to  the  1960's 
as  a  ntoment  of  seminal  change  In  American 
education,  a  moment  of  innovation,  a  time 
of  signlflcant  beginnings. 

Let  me  talk  about  Juat  one  or  two  of  those 
beginnings.  Consider  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion for  disadvantaged  children.  In  the 
1960's,  we  undertook  the  first  large-scale.  In- 
tensive programs  to  Improve  the  education 
at  the  disadvantaged.  The  efforts  were  mas- 
sive and  they  Involved  a  great  variety  of  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem. 

We  calculated  that  there  were  about  16 
million  children  living  in  poverty  in  the 
XTnlted  States.  And  the  more  closely  we  stud- 
led  these  children  from  our  urban  slums  and 
rural  depreased  areas,  the  more  clearly  we 
saw  the  extraordinary  difficulties  they  faced 
when  they  entered  school.  nnprep>ared  social- 
ly and  psychologically,  discoiuaged  almost 
before  tbey  began,  they  often  dropped  out  as 
early  as  they  could. 

Many,  many  mlUlons  of  children  benefited 
from  special  projects  tinder  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  They  bene- 
fited from  individualized  instruction,  from 
enriched  siunmer  programs  and  from  im- 
proved remedial  programs.  Many  schools  gave 
youngaters  fromx  poor  homes  a  chance  to 
leam  and  earn  at  the  scune  time.  Night  classes 
were  set  up  so  that  school  dropouts  could 
continue  their  education  after  work.  New 
books,  films  and  training  aids  were  made 
available.  Coxinsellng  services  were  estab- 
lished and  teacher-aides  were  brought  into 
the  classroom  so  that  teachers  could  devote 
more  time  to  teaching. 

Under  the  Ek:onomlc  Opportunity  Act,  an 
equally  significant  experimentation  was  un- 
derway, particularly,  of  course,  the  immense- 
ly Important  work  In  pre-school  education. 
There  has  been  endless  debate  over  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Headstart  Program.  But 
it  had  one  undeniably  good  consequence. 
One  irreversable  consequence.  We  will  never 
hgaln  assume,  as  o\ir  schools  once  ofOclally 
assumed,  that  to  assemble  all  children  of  an 
age  group  in  school  In  their  sixth  year  of  life 
is  necessarily  to  give  them  an  equal  chance. 
As  we  approached  the  problem  of  improv- 
ing the  education  of  the  disadvantaged,  most 


of  xis  were  acutely  aware  of  the  difflcultles 
involved.  Indeed,  the  task  was  ao  difficult 
and  the  obstacles  so  discouraging,  that  w« 
sometimes  f^t  very  little  sense  of  aocom- 
llshment,  but  we  learned  quite  a  few  things. 
First,  we  came  to  understand,  as  I've  said] 
the  importance  of  early  childhood  educatioa 
and  we  will  not  forget  that  lesson. 

Second,  we  came  to  understand  the  cen- 
trallty  of  language  faandioi^  in  disadvan- 
taged children. 

Third,  we  learned  the  Importance  of  re- 
medial education  to  these  youngsters  who 
fall  progressively  behind  becatise  of  eariy 
handicaps. 

Fourth,  we  discovered  the  possibilities  of 
individualized  instruction.  Situations  which 
permit  slow  learners  to  work  at  their  own 
pace  at  the  same  time  that  they  enjoy  par- 
ticipation In  the  class  that  includes  more 
rapid  learners. 

Fifth,  we  rediscovered  the  central  Impor- 
tance  of  motivation  and  the  necessity  to  alter 
certain  kinds  of  self-image  that  lead  to  self- 
defeating  behavior  on  the  part  of  many  dis- 
advantaged children. 

Sixth,  we  explored  many  approaches  to 
training  for  employabillty  and  the  transition 
from  school  to  work — better  counseling, 
work-study,  on-the-job  tzalnlng  and  effective 
teamwork  among  the  schools,  the  unions  and 
industry. 

It  appears  to  be  the  fashion  now — at  least 
In  some  circles — to  be  somewhat  discouraged 
about  the  education  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. Many  people  have  worked  very  hard  on 
programs  that  have  not  ftUly  succeeded. 
They  have  seen  large  sums  of  money  spent 
without  the  clear,  dramatic  results  that  they 
had  hoped.  They're  still  searching  for 
answers. 

But  I  cannot  accept  discouragement  as  a 
reasonable  reaction.  As  little  as  fifteen  years 
ago,  we  weren't  even  thinking  about  the 
problem.  Almost  everyone  in  the  field  of 
education  assumed  that  soinehow  our  demo- 
cratic educatlmial  system  automatically 
handed  an  equal  opportunity  to  eveory  school 
child  in  the  first  grade.  If  you  can't  remember 
how  complacent  we  were  on  that  score,  you 
have  a  very  short  memory. 

The  education  of  the  disadvantaged  is  a 
task  of  great  complexity.  What  reason  had 
we  to  expect  easy  answers?  We've  been  at  It 
a  very  short  time.  I  sometimes  think  that 
we're  long  on  good  intentions  and  short  on 
stamina. 

Along  with  these  efforts  and  related  to 
them,  and  very  close  to  my  heart,  were  our 
efforts  to  provide  equal  opportunity  to  black 
children  and  to  children  of  other  minority 
groups.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  set  the 
stage  for  that  effort  and  we  took  the  first 
historic  steps  toward  desegregation  of  the 
school  system.  I  need  not  emphasize  the 
enormous  difficulties  we  experienced.  One 
does  no  favor  to  the  cause  of  equal  opportu- 
nity by  Ig^norlng  or  suppressing  evidence  of 
real  difficulties.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to 
write  off  the  whole  effort  In  a  fit  of  pessimism 
as  some  are  now  Inclined  to  do.  In  fact,  it 
cannot  be  written  off,  no  matter  how  any- 
one may  feel  at  the  moment.  The  movement 
toward  Justice  for  blacks  and  for  oth?r  mi- 
nority groups  is  an  inomensely  pwwerful  cur- 
rent in  our  national  life.  It  cannot  be  stopped 
— ^not  by  the  anger  of  Its  enemies,  not  by 
the  mistakes  of  its  friends.  All  who  pursue 
the  goal  will  not  be  infinitely  wise  in  their 
strategies.  They  may  have  no  ready  answers 
for  the  dilemmas  facing  the  movement  at  any 
given  moment,  they  may  make  mistakes. 
But  the  movement  will  continue. 

Let  me  mention  one  other  field  in  which 
we  made  extraordinary  steps  forward — the 
education  of  handicat^>ed  children.  We 
estimated  that  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
school  population,  then  roughly  five  million 
children,  had  handicaps  severe  enough  to 
require  special  education.  Of  this  number, 
we  estimated  that  there  were  a  qiuirter  of  a 
million  children  too  ill  or  crippled  to  attend 
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regular  classes,  needing  to  have  schools 
brought  physically  within  reach;  more  than 
two  and  a  half  million  with  sight  hearing 
or  speech  handicaps  requiring  special  educa- 
tional services;  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  of  school-age  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren: and  almost  a  million  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children.  The  \isual  teaching  methods 
do  not  always  work  with  these  children,  but 
a  very  large  percentage  of  them  want  to 
leam  and  can  learn. 

Nearly  90  percent  of  all  the  mentaUy  re- 
tarded can  leam  to  do  productive  work  and 
Qiost  can  leam  school  subjects.  In  a  four 
year  period,  we  approximately  doubled  the 
niunber  of  mentally  retarded  children  in 
special  education  classes — from  393,000  to 
677,000.  And  we  provided  residential  and 
community  services  to  400,000  more.  At  the 
same  time  we  were  leamihg  more  about  men- 
tal retardation,  learning  how  it  can  be 
prevented. 

We  encoxiraged  more  young  people  to  enter 
careers  of  teaching,  training  and  caring  for 
handicapped  children.  In  a  three  yecir  period, 
we  almost  doubled  the  nvunber  of  students 
in  training  In  that  subject  at  our  colleges 
and  universities.  We  steadily  expanded  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  these  teacher  train- 
ing programs. 

Now,  there  are  those  who  said  to  me  ait  the 
time,  referring  to  handicapped  children  and 
particularly,  perhaps,  to  mentally  retarded 
children,  "Why  ^>end  scarce  resources  of  en- 
ergy, talent  and  money  on  human  beings  who 
will  never  probably  contribute  significantly 
to  the  society,  who  will  be  marginal  at  best?" 
And  I  always  gave  two  answers,  the  first  a 
practical  answer  and  the  second.  It  seems  to 
me,  a  conclusive  one. 

The  practical  answer  is  that  the  result  of 
the  effort  is  the  difference  between  a  self- 
sufficient  human  being  and  one  who  Is  de- 
pendent, helpless  and  a  burden  to  himself 
and  society.  We  can  achieve  the  former  and 
avoid  the  latter  for  most  of  these  children. 

The  conclusive  answer  is  much  briefer. 
Every  Individual  Is  of  value. 

At  the  heart  of  our  conviction  as  Ameri- 
cans Is  the  belief  that  every  individual  should 
be  enabled  to  grow  to  his  full  statin*  and  be 
what  he  has  It  in  htm  to  be.  Over  the  years 
we've  become  Increasingly  determined  to  ful- 
fill that  promise  and  education  offers  the 
chief  means  of  doing  so. 

Most  Americans  had  always  believed  in 
the  Ideal  of  individual  fiulflllment.  What  was 
new  in  the  efforts  of  the  1960'b  was  the 
breadth  and  penetration  of  the  eff<M:ts  that 
we  made  to  make  the  Ideal  come  to  pass. 
Never  before  In  our  history  had  we  worked 
so  hard  on  so  many  fronts  to  open  the  ave- 
nues of  opportunity.  Never  before,  to  cite 
one  example,  had  we  mounted  a  penetrating 
attack  on  hard-core  poverty.  Our  oonc\irrent 
attack  on  racial  discrimlnatlcm,  another  bar- 
rier to  Individual  fulfillment,  was  incom- 
parably more  vigorous  than  any  attempted 
previously.  The  same  may  be  said  of  o<ur 
efforts  to  cope  with  mental  retardation,  men- 
tal illness,  physical  Incapacity  and  so  on. 
In  fact,  we  launched  the  broadest  possible 
attack  on  all  the  conditions  that  prevented 
individual  fulfillment  or  stunted  hiunan 
growth. 

I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  President 
Johnson  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
serve  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  during  some  of  those  years.  The  Job 
gave  me  a  very  special  view  of  this  nation. 
I  saw  children  being  taught,  sick  people 
being  cared  for,  the  aged  being  helped,  the 
disabled  retramed;  I  saw  health  research  go- 
ing on;  I  saw  the  schools  and  colleges  ex- 
panding; young  n>en  and  women  being  pre- 
pared for  careers  in  science  and  the  arts  and 
scholarship.  I  saw  the  people  in  and  out 
of  government  who  made  that  whole  part 
of  American  society  work — teachers,  nurses, 
businessmen  who  serve  on  school  boards, 
doctors,  ministers,  social  workers,  housewives 


who  do  volunteer  work,  college  students  who 
tutor  children  in  the  slums  and  all  those 
who  give  generously  or  raise  money  for  good 
ptuposes. 

Why  do  they  do  these  things?  Why  do 
they  do  them  with  such  conviction?  To  an- 
swer that  is  to  say  something  about  what  I 
like  to  think  of  as  the  American  commit- 
ment, which  is  not  to  affluence,  not  to  all 
the  marvelouBly  cushioned  comforts  of  a 
well-fed  nation,  but  to  the  liberation  of  the 
human  spirit,  the  release  of  bimian  poten- 
tial, the  enhancement  of  individual  dig- 
nity. Those  are  the  great  themes  of  our  life 
as  a  people.  Everything  else  is  a  means  to 
those  ends. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  our  fellow  citizens 
do  not  honor  those  ends,  but  many  others  do. 
Miany  live  by  the  American  oommltment  and 
live  to  further  that  oonunitmeoit.  It  can  be 
honored  only  by  deeds.  The  Scriptures  say 
"At  the  day  of  Judgement,  it  will  be  asked 
not  did  you  beUeve,  but  were  you  doers  or 
talkers  only?" 

The  hard  thing  about  being  doers  and  not 
talkers  is  that  we  cant  walk  away  from  the 
difficult,  often  painful,  tasks  involved  in 
achieving  the  Ideals  that  we  profeas.  If  we 
say  one  thing  and  do  another,  then  we're 
dealers  in  Illusions  and  not  a  great  people. 

I  saw  people  from  every  part  of  the  nation, 
in  every  walk  of  life,  tackling  the  tooigheet 
problems  of  o\ir  national  life.  I  worked  with 
such  people  day  in  and  day  out. 

They  came  from  all  walks  of  Ufe.  Their 
occupational  labels  dldnt  really  matter. 
They  constitute  the  brotherhood  end  slsrter- 
hood  of  those  who  care  enou^  about  the 
American  commitment  to  do  eomething 
about  It.  It  is  an  army  without  banners  and 
its  campaigns  are  not  repoited  on  the  front 
page,  but  it  marches. 

Every  time  a  teacher  strives  to  give  honest, 
mdlvldual  attention  to  some  child,  she  Is 
advancing  the  cause.  Every  time  an  em- 
ployer seeks  to  create  the  working  environ- 
ment ta  which  inxUvldual  employees  can 
flourish  and  grow,  he  is  helping.  Every  time 
a  mother  provides  the  special  combination  of 
love  and  Instruction  that  makes  for  early 
mtelleotual  growth,  she  is  doing  her  bit. 
Every  time  a  citizen  works  through  a  civic 
organization  to  create  a  government  more  re- 
sponsive to  Indivldxials,  he  is  contributing. 

In  short,  anyone  can  contribute  and  I  must 
say,  I  oount  the  contribution  as  a  measure 
of  the  men  and  women  I  meet.  I  don't  want 
to  icnow  what  their  religion  Is  or  their  po- 
litical party  or  what  philosophy  they  pro- 
fess. I  Just  want  to  know  what  they  have 
done  lately  about  the  basic  American  com- 
mitment. 

The  ocMnmitment  is  deeper  than  political 
parties.  It  has  to  do  with  a  powerful  cur- 
rent that  runs  beneath  the  surface  of  Amer- 
ican life  down  through  the  years  and  the 
decades  and  the  generations  and  we  must 
keep  it  running  strong. 

Now  let  me  sum  up  and  oonolude. 

Some  believe  that  in  the  Interest  ctf  hu- 
manltarianlsm  w«  should  weave  a  vast  oo- 
ooon  around  everyone  In  the  society  so  that 
everyone  will  be  safe  and  secure  and  prob- 
lems will  disappear.  But  that's  ImpOBsible. 
We  cant  make  everyone  safe  find  secure.  We 
cannot  hope  for  a  wc»:ld  without  problems. 
What  we  can  hope  for  Is  a  society  in  Which 
every  tndlvidiial  has  a  chance  and  no  m- 
divld\ial  is  irreparably  damaged  by  clrcimi- 
stances  that  can  be  prevented. 

Every  individual  is  of  value. 

That  defines  the  purpose  of  our  effort. 
That's  the  purpose  of  all  our  trials  and  errors 
and  seeking  and  finding.  It's  to  enhance  the 
individual  human  being.  That's  easy  to  lose 
sight  of,  especially  when  we're  talking  about 
huge  government  programs,  but  their  only 
legitimate  purpose  Is  to  create  the  conditions 
in  which  Individual  Uves  may  l»e  lived 
humanely. 

What  I'm  saying,  then,  is  first,  that  there 


is  contained  In  this  great  library,  a  record  of 
some  of  the  most  exciting  years  In  the  his- 
tory of  American  education:  and  second,  I'm 
saying  that  the  story  told  therein  is  at  the 
very  heart  of  what  this  nation  is  about. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
important  leadership  supplied  by  Francis 
Keppel  and  Harold  Howe,  both  of  whom  are 
here  today,  the  two  men  who  served  as  Com- 
missioners of  Education  during  my  years  as 
Secretary.  And  I  want  again  to  extend  my 
thanks  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
whose  powerful  convictions  made  all  of  this 
possible.  Thank  you  very  much.   (Applavise) 

Mr.  MIDDI.ETON:  When  Wilbur  Cohen 
was  sworn  In  as  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  to  succeed  John  Gardner, 
President  Johnson  Introduced  a  new  term 
into  the  language.  He  called  It  "Wilbur  pow- 
er." (Laughter)  And  he  defined  it  as  will- 
power with  something  added — the  power  of 
optimism  over  pessimism  and  involvement 
over  Indifference.  The  power,  he  said,  that 
gets  the  Job  done. 

As  a  young  man,  fresh  out  of  college  in  the 
1930's,  Wilbur  Cohen  earned  his  credentials 
as  a  devoted  public  servant  by  laboring  to 
get  Social  Security  on  the  books  of  American 
law.  There  are  few  social  reforms  enacted 
since  that  time,  that  do  not  bear  his  imprint 
to  some  degree,  and  sometimes  that  imprint 
is  practically  a  personal  brand.  He,  too,  needs 
no  real  introduction  to  men  and  women  com- 
mitted to  the  cause  of  education.  Wilbur 
Cohen.  (Applause) 

Address:  WUbur  J.  Cohen,  dean,  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Michif/an,  former 
Secretary.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare 

Dr.  Cohen.  Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Johnson, 
distinguished  members  of  Congress  and  many 
colleagues  and  friends  in  the  audience  who 
helpted  us  in  this  great  venture  of  education 
legislation. 

My  life  since  1965  has  been  to  follow  John 
Gardner.  (Laughter)  That,  of  course,  is  a 
very,  very  difflciilt  assignment. 

I'm  impressed  by  the  fact  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who's  here,  we  have  so  many  present  Pres- 
idents of  colleges  and  iiniversitles.  I  know  we 
have  some  past  ones  and  I'm  certain  we  have 
some  hopefuls  for  the  future  in  the  audi- 
ence. And  I'm  reminded  of  the  story  about 
the  President  of  the  university  who  died  and 
went  to  Hell  and  the  devil  said  "I'm  going 
to  make  you  President  of  Hell  Umversity." 
(Laughter)  And  he  said,  "Well,  that's  not 
so  bad.  I've  been  President  of  the  university 
for  quite  a  time."  And  the  devU  said.  "Yes. 
but  in  Hell  we  have  two  Boards  of  Trustees 
of  Hell  University."  (Laughter) 

That's  President  McQlU's  Joke  and  I  pay 
tribute  to  him  and  be  has  several  more  that 
I've  learned  but  since  he's  going  to  be  on 
the  program  later,  I'm  not  going  to  give  his 
other  Jokes.   (Laughter) 

It's  obvious  that  this  is  a  very  special 
occasion.  Coming  so  early  In  an  election 
year,  it  may  be  assimied  by  many  columnists 
that  President  Johnson  wished  to  open  his 
1972  campaign  here  in  Austin.  (Applause) 
This  time,  however,  it  can  be  characterized 
as  a  campaign  to  bring  the  unfinished  agenda 
of  education  to  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  public  availability  of  the  education 
papers  in  the  Johnson  Library,  represents  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  educators,  histo- 
rians and  students  of  political  science,  pub- 
lic administration  and  public  policy. 

The  education  reports  and  papers  which 
become  available  today  may,  and  I'm  cer- 
tain, will  be  approached  from  many  different 
points  of  view.  I'm  going  to  mention  five 
possible  areas  of  exploration  for  scholars  to 
open  this  subject  for  discvisslon.  The  papers, 
in  my  opinion,  may  be  utilized  to  throw 
light  on  the  substantive  educational  policy 
and  programs  of  this  nation;  on  the  process 
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cf  presidential  policy  formation  and  deci- 
sion making:  on  the  legislative  process  and 
legislative  decision  making;  on  the  admin- 
istrative management  of  education  pro- 
grams; and.  finally,  on  differential  role  par- 
ticipation In  the  process  such  as  the  role 
of  the  White  House  staff,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Secretaries  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  Labor,  other  Federal  offi- 
cials, and  the  education  community.  And 
this  list  for  today's  discussion  Is  only  Uliis- 
tratlve  and  can  easily  he  expanded. 

In  discussing  these  various  aspects,  I  tried 
to  do  so  with  the  specific  objective  of  en- 
couraging students  In  various  fields  to  study 
the  materials  from  different  points  of  view 
and  to  report  their  conclusions  not  only  for 
the  benefit  of  future  Presidents  and  Secre- 
taries of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  but 
for  Congress  and  the  American  people  as  well, 
in  the  Improvement  of  educational  legisla- 
tion. 

First,  a  very  brief  overview  of  the  major 
reports  and  documents  which  will  be  avail- 
able to  serve  as  research  potentialities  in  the 
future. 

First,  the  first  Johnson  Task  Force  on  Kdu- 
cation  was  under  the  chairmanship  of  John 
Gardner.  This  report,  submitted  in  1964.  con- 
tributed to  the  development  and  support  for 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  and  also  for  the  Teacher  Corps. 
Among  the  14  additional  members  of  that 
Task  Force  were  Francis  Keppel  and  two  fu- 
ture Commissioners  of  Education,  Jim  Allen 
and  Sidney  Marland.  Also.  Clark  Kerr,  Ralph 
Tyler,  David  Rlesman  and  Jerrold  Zacharias — 
a  very  distinguished  group. 

In  1965,  President  Johnson  appointed  two 
Education  Task  Forces.  The  first  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Rusk,  dealt  with  international  education. 
This  report  was  primarily  developed  by 
Charles  Frankel,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs. 
But  on  that  Task  Force  was  a  new  face  and 
a  new  man,  Harold  Howe,  then  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Learning  Institute  of  North 
Carolina.  Out  of  this  Task  Force  came  the 
recommendations  for  the  International  Edu- 
cation Act  which,  as  many  of  you  know,  al- 
though passed.  Congress  never  did  fund. 

The  third  Task  Force  was  a  report  in  1965 
and  was  of  a  much  different  character.  Under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dwlght  Ink  and  two 
other  governmental  officials,  the  report  was 
Issued  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Office  of 
Education.  This  report  was  of  key  signifi- 
cance in  the  realignment  of  the  office  to 
assume  its  expanded  administrative  role  in 
implementing  the  vast  new  legislative  re- 
sponBlbllitles  of  the  Johnson  education  pro- 
gram. 

In  1966,  there  were  three  Education  Task 
FV)rce  reports  submitted  to  the  President.  An 
interagency  Task  Force  under  the  direction 
of  Secretary  Gardner,  proposed  eight  areas  in 
which  new  legislation  and  amendments  to 
existing  legislation  or  increased  appropria- 
tions were  recommended. 

At  the  same  time,  an  outside  Task  Force 
under  the  leadership  of  BUI  Friday,  President 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  was  hard 
at  work  on  an  overall  review  of  the  educa- 
tional needs  and  programs.  On  this  Task 
Force,  Sidney  Marland  was  Vice  Chairman, 
and  Lee  DuBrldge,  President  of  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  later  to  become 
President  Nixon's  Science  Advisor,  were 
among  the  twelve  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. To  give  you  a  rough  Idea,  the  report 
was  148  pages. 

Sixth,  an  outside  Task  Force  on  early  chlld- 
nood  development  was  at  work  In  1966,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Joseph  Mc- 
Vlcar  Hunt  of  the  Department  of  Psychology 
at  the  University  of  Illinois.  This  very  re- 
markable Task  Force  report  entitled  "A  Bill 
of  Rights  for  Children"  covers  a  wide  range 
of  programs  and  proposals,  many  of  which 
are  still  under  discussion.  Its  distinguished 


membership  included  Professors  Urle  Bron- 
fenbrenner,  Jerome  Bruner,  Robert  Cooke, 
Oeorge  Tarjan,  Halbert  Robinson,  Nicholas 
Hobbs  and  several  others. 

This  report,  among  the  others  that  will  be- 
come available  today,  is  157  pages  of  tightly 
packed  information  on  child  development) 
and  child  education  in  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful Task  Force  repyorts  that  have  been  made. 
This  report  played  an  Important  role  In  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  message  on  America's  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  of  February  8,  1967.  It  served 
as  the  basis  for  his  recommendations  of  the 
"Follow  Through"  program  and  the  Parent 
and  Child  Centers.  And  Interestingly  enough, 
in  Its  recommendations  it  served  as  the  basis 
for  President  Nixon's  establishment  of  the 
Office  of  Child  Development  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

In  1967,  President  Johnson  appointed  three 
more  Task  Forces  in  the  field  of  education. 

An  Inter-Agency  Task  Force  under  John 
Gardner  with  Commissioner  Howe,  Doug 
Cater  and  ten  other  governmental  officials 
made  some  24  recommendations  and  raised 
a  number  of  educational  issues  for  further 
consideration.  Their  recommendations  In- 
cluded a  model  school  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, advance  funding  of  education  appro- 
priations, a  most  important  recommendation 
that  has  partially  been  Implemented,  con- 
solidation of  vocational  education  legisla- 
tion and  additional  student  financial  aid. 

The  eighth  Task  Force  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration was  an  Inter-Agency  Task  Force 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Bill  Oorham,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evalua- 
tion in  HJE.W.  which  dealt  with  child  devel- 
opment. This  Task  Force  was  commissioned 
by  the  President  to  review  the  Ideas  In  the 
Hunt  Task  Force  and  the  steps  taken  to  im- 
plement the  ideas  In  that  report  and  to  re- 
view all  Federal  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare programs  for  children.  The  Task  Force 
report  Included  such  other  Items  as  family 
planning  programs,  the  handicapped  chil- 
dren's programs,  public  service  employment 
for  teenagers  and  young  adults  as  well  as  day 
care  and  preschool  programs  for  children. 

Ninth,  a  Task  Force  on  the  education  of 
gifted  persons  was  appointed  In  1967.  and 
It  will  be  of  Interest  to  note  that  the  record 
shows  that  the  Task  Force  on  the  gifted  was 
suggested  by  Harry  Ransom,  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Texas  when  Joe  Califano 
and  his  colleagues  visited  here  In  Austin  in 
1967.  The  chairman  of  the  Task  Force.  F. 
Champion  Ward,  was  Vice  President  of  the 
Division  of  Education  and  Research  of  the 
Ford  Foundation.  Among  its  six  distin- 
guished members  was  David  Packard,  later 
to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the 
Nixon  administration  and  a  subsequent 
major  contributor  to  educational  and  chari- 
table enterprises  by  virtue  of  the  unintended 
action  of  the  Congress.  (Laughter)  This  re- 
port of  43  pages  was  actually  printed  when 
it  was  submitted  to  President  Johnson.  It  is 
entitled  "Talent  Development:  An  Invest- 
ment In  the  Nation's  Future."  A  recent  1971 
public  report  submitted  by  Commissioner 
Marland  on  the  education  of  the  gifted  and 
talented  undoubtedly  benefited  from  the 
prior  Ward  report  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  some  Individuals  who  were  con- 
sulted on  both  reports,  and  It'll  be  Interest- 
ing to  compare  the  subjects  and  recommen- 
dations In  both  these  reports. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, the  President  appointed  three  Task 
Forces  on  education. 

A  Task  Force  on  urban  educational  op- 
portunities was  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Paul  A.  Miller,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Edu- 
cation. The  file  shows  that  PaiU  Miller  and 
I  recommended  that  the  report  be  made 
public  since  the  President  had  already  in- 
dicated he  was  not  going  to  run,  and  I'm 
glad  that  my  request  Is  being  fulfilled  today. 
An  Inter-Agency  Task  Force  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  academic  science  under  the 


chairmanship  of  Charles  Schultze  and  later 
Ivan  Bennett.  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology,  reported  late  in 
1968.  The  Task  FVsrce  recommended  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Council  of  Advisers  on 
Science  In  Education  and  a  new  Cabinet  De- 
partment of  Higher  Education  and  Science. 
The  twelfth  and  last  Task  Force  established 
by  President  Johnson  was  chaired  by  the 
seventh  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  Commissioner  Howe,  Sam  Halperln 
and  other  staff  members  who  are  here  did 
most  of  the  work.  There  are  some  140  pages 
In  this  report  covering  21  recommendations 
and  It'll  be  Interesting  for  someone  to  evalu- 
ate which  of  these  are  currently  desirable 
and,  I  suppose  I  can  say  today,  that  all  presi- 
dential candidates  of  all  parties  are  now  wel- 
come to  put  these  very  sensible  recommen- 
dations Into  effect.  (Laughter) 

In  considering  these  twelve  Task  Forces 
which  are  being  made  public  today,  it  should 
be  kept  In  mind  that  a  nimiber  of  other  In- 
formational reports  on  education  were  made 
public  during  the  tentire  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. Virtually  all  of  the  major  edu- 
cation legislation  required  the  appointment 
of  advisory  committees  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  and  the  Congress.  Reports 
from  these  Cotmcils  were  made  public  and 
represent  a  useful  Insight  Into  current  prob- 
lems, viewpoints  and  recommendations. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  validity  of 
charges  concerning  secrecy  about  reports  In 
other  programs,  there  were  more  repeats,  rec- 
onunendatlons  and  comments  made  public 
on  education  legislation  and  programs  dur- 
ing 1964  to  1968  than  anyone  could  digest 
thoroughly. 

During  the  last  days  of  my  tenure,  I  added 
to  the  Indigestion  by  making  public  two 
special  studies  which  had  been  requested  by 
the  President.  The  first  is  entitled  "Toward  a 
Long-Range  Plan  for  Federal  Financial  Sup- 
port for  Higher  Education,"  which  still  may 
be  of  some  usefulness  to  those  who  are  here 
In  the  resolution  of  the  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  In  connection  with 
the  pending  Higher  Education  Bill.  The  sec- 
ond, a  very  important  report  entitled  "To- 
ward a  Social  Report,"  was  prepared  In  con- 
nection with  the  President's  request  for  the 
development  of  social  indicators.  Both  of 
these  reports  remain  as  sources  of  Ideas  still 
to  be  mined  by  explorers  and  adventurers. 
Special  note  should  also  be  paid  today  to 
the  Oral  History  Project  at  the  University  of 
Texas  which  has  taped  over  1,000  interviews 
with  persons  Involved  in  t>he  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. Some  18  to  20  interviews  with 
persons  primarily  concerned  with  education 
will  be  available  over  the  next  few  months. 
Additional  Interviews  with  other  persons  re- 
lating to  education  wlU  be  available  when 
the  papers  dealing  with  Civil  Rights  and 
poverty  become  available.  Some  of  the  per- 
sons Interviewed  have  put  restrictions  on 
their  materials  but  a  substantial  amoiuit  of 
observation,  comments  and  critical  evalua- 
tion will  be  available  shortly  to  qualified 
scholars. 

In  addition,  the  expression  of  views  of 
some  200  persons  from  some  25  academic 
conomunities  should  throw  light  on  educa- 
tional as  well  as  other  Issues.  These  meetings 
which  the  President  Instructed  Joe  Callfano 
and  other  members  of  the  White  House  staff 
to  hold  In  1967  and  1968  are  worthy  of  etudy, 
both  in  terms  of  the  Impaot  on  White  House 
policy  and  also  to  the  extent.  If  any,  the 
Impact  they  had  on  Departmental  policies 
and  programs.  Irrespective,  they  make  rather 
interesting  reading  at  this  time. 

A  study  of  the  impact  of  academic  leaders 
on  the  Kennedy,  Johnson  and  Nixon  admin- 
istrations might  be  of  Interest  and  I  make 
one  suggestion  as  an  Illustration.  To  start 
with  Pat  Moynlhan.  the  Irish  tenor,  who 
served  In  all  three  administrations,  might  be 
a  provocative  case  with  which  to  start  in 
looking  at  these  papers.  And  other  names 
will,  of  course,  come  to  mind. 
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Thomas  Cronln  and  Norman  C.  Thomas 
have  published  an  analysis  of  the  member- 
ship of  6  advisory  bodies  who  helped  guide 
the  Office  of  Education  In  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration during  the  period  1966  to  1969. 
They  received  replies  from  176  educational 
advisors  and  conducted  31  interviews  with 
the  Office  of  Education  officials.  Their  anal- 
ysis, in  their  words,  "highlights  the  elite, 
nonrepresentative  character  of  the  council 
members,  their  benign  support  for  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  President  John- 
son and  the  Great  Society,  and  their  symbi- 
otic relationship  with  that  agency."  They 
refer  to  the  "aeml-lncestuous  character  of 
the  advisory  council  process"  and  conclude: 
"The  critic's  role  needs  both  greater  culti- 
vation and  greater  reward.  The  question  re- 
mains: How  can  we  design  advisory  coun- 
cils that  can  attract  and  keep  knowledge- 
able and  autonomous  members?" 

During  the  Johnson  administration,  a 
friend  of  the  program,  Elizabeth  Drew,  wrote 
a  very  perceptive  and  critical  article  In  The 
Atlantic,  May  1968,  entitled  "On  Giving  One- 
self a  Hotfoot:  Goverimient  by  Commis- 
sion." She  reported  that  "a  group  of  highly 
qualified  Washington  observers  of  the  stripe 
that  the  press  frequently  turns  to  for  pro- 
found insights,  formed  a  Commission  on 
Commission-Watching."  (Laughter)  And  she 
recorded  their  findings,  humorously,  of 
course,  as  follows: 

There  are  eight  reasons  for  the  President 
to  appoint  a  commission.  There  are  three 
guidelines  to  follow  on  how  to  choose  the 
commission.  There  are  five  procedures  for 
a  commission  to  conduct  Its  work  and  five 
recommendations  for  futxu'e  Presidents  on 
bow  to  handle  commission  reports.  And  I 
suggest  that  all  of  you  read  these  If  you're 
interested  In  appointing  Task  Forces  your- 
self. 

Cronln  has  also  published  another  study 
White  House  Departmental  relations  which 
opens  up  many  interesting  aspects  of  ex- 
ploration. The  focus  of  his  analysis  was  es- 
pecially on  the  middleman  role  of  the  White 
House  staff.  He  Interviewed  43  members  of 
the  Kennedy,  Johnson  and  Nixon  presidential 
staffs  and  more  than  25  cabinet  and  sub- 
cabinet  members  from  these  three  adminis- 
trations. Cronln  makes  a  number  of  observa- 
tions which  might  be  useful  to  future  cabinet 
members.  For  Instance.  "Presidents  frequent- 
ly transmit  some  of  their  most  unpleasant 
decisions  for  cabinet  leaders  via  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  leadership."  In  some  cases,  at 
least  In  mine,  that  honor  was  shared  with 
Joe  Callfano  and  Doug  Cater. 

Now,  with  this  overview,  I'd  like  to  briefly 
discuss  the  five  areas  of  exploration  to  which 
I  referred  earlier. 

The  first  Is  the  value  of  these  papers  in 
terms  of  educational  policy  and  program. 
The  vast  volume  of  the  legislation  enacted 
under  President  Johnson  offers  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  evaluate  Its  significance  his- 
torically, not  only  In  terms  of  past  devel- 
opments but  current  needs  and  future 
changes  In  educational  programs. 

Certainly,  many  additional  changes  In  Fed- 
eral education  legislation  are  needed  and  the 
suggestions  contained  In  the  Task  Force  re- 
ports made  public  today  should  be  examined 
for  their  current  and  future  roles. 

Some  scholar  should  be  able  to  cull  from 
these  reports  some  gems  of  thought  which 
the  Nixon  administration  has  obviously  ne- 
glected. And  various  presidential  candidates, 
either  in  1972  or  1973,  could  find  some  sug- 
gested educational  programs  to  embrace.  In  a 
spirit  of  nonpartlsanshlp  which  envelopes  us 
today,  we  could  suggest  that  some  student 
looks  for  some  of  the  recommendations  In 
the  r^orts  which  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Nixon  administration.  And,  of  course,  there 
will  be  evaluations  of  the  various  features  of 
the  education  legislation  enacted  during  the 
Johnson  administration.  Identifying  and  dis- 
cussing the  element*  which  have  long-run 


significance  as  well  as  the  errors  and  Irrita- 
tions of  policies,  personnel  and  priorities.  I 
might  suggest  you'll  find  those  in  the  oral 
histories  and  not  In  the  Task  Force  re- 
ports. 

There  are  many  avenues  to  explore  In  the 
education  legislation  proposed  by  President 
Johnson.  The  proposals  previously  advocated 
and  rejected  form  the  backdrop.  What  were 
some  of  the  alternatives  which  were  con- 
sidered and  rejected?  In  what  way  did  some 
of  the  education  decisions — were  they  ef- 
fected by  the  antlpoverty  program  and  It's 
administration? 

The  Task  Force  on  Child  Development,  as 
I've  Indicated,  Is  worthy  of  special  considera- 
tion In  view  of  the  ctu'rent  Interest  and 
controversy  over  the  recently  vetoed  Child 
Development  Bill.  And  the  efforts  which  are 
now  taking  place  to  redraft  the  bill  to  attain 
enactment  this  year. 

The  second  surea  for  exploration.  Presi- 
dential Policy  Formation  and  Decision-Mak- 
ing, Is  a  very  important  area  from  which  the 
Task  Force  reports  and  other  papers  would  be 
very  valuable.  An  evaluation  of  overall  Presi- 
dential policy  formation  on  all  formulation 
on  all  domestic  areas  would  necessarily  have 
to  wait  on  release  of  all  of  the  Johnson  Task 
Force  reports  numbering  well  over   100. 

President  Johnson  has  outlined  his  general 
philosophy  about  Task  Forces  which  he  com- 
missioned but  whose  recommendations  were 
not  made  public  while  he  was  In  office.  You 
can  read  his  views  on  pages  326  to  328  of  his 
book,  The  Vantage  Point.  He  has  indicated 
why  he  did  not  choose  to  follow  the  model 
utilized  by  President  Kennedy  who  made 
some  20  Task  Force  reports  public  before  his 
inauguration  or  shortly  thereafter. 

But  President  Johnson  does  not  Include  In 
his  memoirs  how  to  distinguish  between  Task 
Force  reports  which  should  be  made  public 
and  those  which  should  not  be  made  public. 
There  were  a  number  of  public  reports  made 
during  the  Johnson  administration.  A  Warren 
or  a  Kerner  Commission  Report  Is  obvlotisly 
one  made  public  because  It  was  established 
for  Just  that  purpose.  I  recall  the  several 
discussions  I  had  with  President  Johnson  on 
the  membership  of  the  Income  Maintenance 
Commission  when  I  was  urging  him  to  estab- 
lish this  commission  so  that  their  public 
report  could  contribute  to  the  public  discus- 
sion of  the  guaranteed  Income  which  I  as- 
sumed would  have  and  require  longrange 
changes  In  public  attitude,  which  I  think  is 
one  of  the  major  reasons  why  a  President 
does  ^point  commissions  that  make  public 
reports  even  though  they  don't  seem  to  result 
In  Immediate  legislation  In  his  administra- 
tion. 

A  President  Is  subject  to  criticism  when 
he  makes  a  report  public  or  when  he  keeps 
It  confidential;  either  way.  If  he  makes  a 
report  public,  the  pressure  is  on  him  Im- 
mediately to  tell  when  and  how  he  will  im- 
plement the  recommendations  and  how  much 
they  will  cost.  If  he  doesn't  make  the  report 
public,  he  will  be  criticized  for  keeping  It 
secret.  I  am  sure  that  future  Presidents  and 
their  staff  will  welcome  some  distillation  of 
this  experience  of  these  twelve  Task  Force  re- 
ports. Personally,  after  spending  a  good  deal 
of  time  reviewing  them,  I  think  the  nongov- 
ernmental members  of  several  of  the  Task 
Forces  might  have  had  no  objection  to  public 
release  of  the  reports  at  the  time  and  I  believe 
they  may  have  aided  the  President  In  the 
pursuit  of  his  objectives.  President  Johnson 
obviously  felt  differently  on  this  matter.  But 
in  opening  up  the  reports  today,  so  early 
after  the  termination  of  his  administration, 
he  gives  the  opportunity  to  review  this  matter 
for  all  of  us  so  that  we  may  become  Monday 
morning  quarterbacks  on  this  Issue. 

The  third  area,  the  legislative  process.  Is, 
of  course,  a  very  Important  one  In  which  the 
papers  will  be  very  useful.  President  Johnson 
has  given  a  brief  account  of  the  legislative 
process  relating  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 


ondary Education  Act  of  1966,  but  there  la  a 
much  more  complex  story  In  this  whole  leg- 
islation. And  although  a  number  of  articles 
and  books  have  been  written  on  the  Johnson 
educational  legislation.  In  my  opinion  the 
accounts  of  practically  all  of  them  except, 
perhaps,  the  SEA  Act  are  still  Incomplete. 
For  Instance,  the  Medicare  legislative  account 
Is  far  more  complete.  The  book  by  Richard 
Harris,  A  Sacred  Trust,  serving  as  a  model, 
in  my  opinion,  to  what  ought  to  be  done  for 
President  Johnson's  education  legislation. 

Since  the  Johnson  legislative  record  Is  un- 
equaled  and  probably  will  remain  uneqvtaled, 
the  full  story  of  the  legislative  process  dur- 
ing the  Johnson  administration  still  re- 
mains to  be  written  and  the  related  story 
of  the  legislative  process  during  the  time 
the  President  was  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  remains  to  be  written,  particularly  the 
development  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
Important  achievements  precedent  to  the 
development  of  the  Johnson  education  legis- 
lation. 

If  you  survey  the  60  different  pieces  of  leg- 
islation In  this  area,  you  will  find  that  higher 
education  legislation,  vocational  education 
legislation,  the  Teacher  Corps  and  many 
other  areas  In  the  Johnson  education  program 
have  not  yet  received  the  intensive  attention 
of  scholars  and  educators  that  Is  warranted. 

On  the  special  aspect  of  the  significance 
of  the  Task  Force,  there  Is  only  one  report 
that  I  am  aware  of  in  this  area  and  it  is 
somewhat  of  a  model,  and  It  is  a  Ph.D.  dis- 
sertation on  Secretary  Gardner's  Task  Force 
of  1964.  In  which  Mr.  Kearney,  now  the  Assis- 
tant Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
In  Michigan,  in  writing  his  doctoral  disserta- 
tion for  the  University  of  Chicago,  came  to 
these  six  conclusions  and  I  mention  them 
only  to  stir  up  a  little  controversy  so  that 
scholars  will  be  able  to  take  these  papers 
which  are  now  being  available  and  see  what 
kind  of  light  they  throw  on  the  process.  Here 
are  Kearney's  six  conclusions  about  the 
Gardner  Task  Force. 

1.  There  was  no  relationship  between  the 
Task  Force  and  Title  n  of  the  bill; 

2.  The  Task  Force  did  not  represent  a  sig- 
nificant or  essential  Ingredient  In  the  devel- 
opment of  Titles  I  and  V; 

3.  It  may  have  Influenced  the  development 
and  content  of  Titles  III  and  IV; 

4.  It  may  have  served  its  paramount  sig- 
nificance In  serving  as  a  legitimating  agent 
for  Ideas  already  in  existence; 

5.  Only  Indirect  relationships  seem  to  have 
existed  between  the  Task  Force  and  other 
groups  Involved; 

6.  Other  factors  and  events  appear  to  be 
more  Important  than  Task  Force  efforts  In 
the  formative  stages  of  the  legislation. 

I  only  mention  these  so  that  Mr.  Gardner 
and  Mr.  Keppel  who  are  quite  the  central 
actors  In  that  theme  that  might  feel  that 
they'd  like  to  read  that  doctoral  disserta- 
tion. (Laughter) 

I  think  I  should  say  that  as  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Education,  I  produced  140  doc- 
toral dissertations  In  my  school  last  year 
so  I'm  very  much  Interested  In  using  these 
papers  for  others  for  the  next  two  years. 

A  third  way  to  look  at  the  papers  being  re- 
leased today  Is  what  effect  did  the  Johnson 
programs,  policies  and  personnel  have  on  the 
administrative  management  of  educational 
programs  and  government.  It  Is  one  thing  to 
evolve  a  program  through  Presidential  lead- 
ership and  the  legislative  process.  This  usual- 
ly takes  many  risks,  Involves  many  compro- 
mises and  Is  well  publicized.  But  what  we 
have  been  finding  in  education.  In  health. 
In  poverty.  In  civil  rights  and  other  pro- 
grams Is  that  the  process  of  administrative 
implementation  of  great  Ideas  Involves  other 
kinds  of  jieople  and  processes  and  some 
other  kinds  of  qualities  of  mind  and  mo- 
tive. I  speak  from  experience,  having  been 
sent   by   President  Johnson   to   Chicago   in 
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1965  to  resolve  dlfflcultlea  over  a  Title  I 
grant  to  the  ESE^A. — a  situation  about  what 
much  has  been  written  In  the  newspajiers 
of  the  time.  If  those  of  you  woxild  like  to 
read  about  It.  I  refer  you  to  Prank  Keppel's 
oral  history  about  the  subject  and  mine,  as 
well,  which  are  being  opened  today  In  these 
papers.  But  the  one  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  read  1a  to  hear  what  Mayor  Daley  said 
about  It.  (Laughter) 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
there  Is  a  model  also  that  has  recently  been 
Issued  under  Commissioner  Marland's  juris- 
diction. The  report  on  Title  IV  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Act  of  1968  which  Mr.  Mar- 
land  Just  released  a  few  months  ago,  con- 
tains the  legislative  history  of  that  Title  of 
the  NDEA  Act  and  this  report.  In  my  opin- 
ion. Is  the  kind  of  model  for  the  history  of 
all  the  other  educational  programs  In  the 
Johnson  administration  to  be  supplemented, 
of  course,  by  other  materials  from  partici- 
pants In  the  program. 

Fourth,  role  participation.  There  are  many 
actors  with  different  roles  In  the  decision 
making  process  In  national  legislation.  Each 
participant  In  the  process  tries  to  leave  his 
own  personal  thumbprint  on  the  final  docu- 
ment. President  Johnson  has  Included  some 
observations  on  educational  legislation  In 
his  book  but  they're  necessarily  brief.  So  far 
as  I  know,  none  of  the  seven  Secretaries  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  In  the  Elsen- 
hower. Kenndy  and  Johnson  administrations 
have  published  their  views  on  their  role  in 
educational  legislation  or  administration. 
Nor  have  the  three  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation In  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administra- 
tion. This  seems  to  me  like  a  slight  over- 
sight which  ought  to  be  remedied  and  I 
believe  that  It  might  well  be  as  these  papers 
are  made  public. 

Doug  Cater,  for  Instance,  who  played  a 
very  remarkable  role  In  this,  after  he  left 
office  has  written  a  novel  but  so  far  as  1 
know  he  has  not  written  anything  on  the 
development  of  education  or  health  legisla- 
tion during  his  years  in  the  White  HoxiM  and 
his  role  was  unique.  I  don't  know  of  any 
other  President  of  the  United  States  who 
had  a  Staff  Assistant  solely  concerned  with 
education  and  health.  Mike  Feldman  In  the 
Kennedy  administration  came  cloee  biit  he 
had  many  other  assignments,  too;  and  Ted 
Sorenson  played  a  very  significant  role  In 
designing  the  Kennedy  education  legislation 
but  no  other  President  had  a  man  specially 
devoted  to  these  two  areas.  It  will  be  Inter- 
esting to  evaluate  the  unusual  and  signifi- 
cant contribution  made  by  Doug  Cater  and 
the  relationships  to  the  Budgert  Bureau,  the 
Congress,  the  Commissioners  of  Education, 
the  Secretaries  and  the  Washington  educa- 
tion lobby.  There  is  always  a  lot  of  specula- 
tion on  the  role  of  Presidential  Assistants 
ever  since  Colonel  House  worked  for  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  Here  Is  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  special  role  in  the  White  House  and  to 
compare  it  with  the  roles  of  other  past  and 
present  White  House  Assistants. 

The  memos  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
on  each  of  the  Task  Force  reports  are  also 
being  opened  today  and  they  should  open  an 
avenue  of  exploration  which  ba«  long  been 
neglected  due  to  lack  of  available  informa- 
tion. Anyone  who's  been  in  Washington  for 
any  period  of  time  knows  of  the  great  pro- 
gram contributions  made  by  the  excellent 
stafT  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  but  also 
knows  of  their  nuisance  value.  (Laughter) 
Someone  can  now  sort  out  these  in  relation  to 
specific  reports,  laws  and  programs.  The  con- 
tribution of  several  able  persons  who  came 
from  higher  education  to  be  Directors  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  such  as  Kermlt  Oor- 
don,  Charles  Scbulze.  Charles  Zwlck  and 
others  should  be  especially  analysed  In  rela- 
tion to  educational  policy,  personnel  and 
appropriations. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  one  of  the  pos- 
sible unintended  spin-offs  which  President 


Johnson  did  not  realize  when  he  appointed 
all  these  Task  Forces  was  the  opportunity  to 
discover  new  faces  for  recruitment  in  ad- 
ministering Federal  programs.  Undoubtedly, 
John  Gardner's  effective  contribution  to  both 
the  1960  Kennedy  Task  Force  and  1964  John- 
son Task  Force  brought  him  to  the  atten- 
ton  of  the  President  and  helped  to  make  his 
appointment  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  a  very  naitural  one  when 
Secretary  Celebrezze  was  appointed  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Similarly,  Doc  Howe's  participation  on  the 
International  Education  Task  Force  in  1965 
may  have  been  an  element  In  his  selection 
as  Oommlssioner  of  Education  when  Frank 
Keppel  resigned. 

It  should  also  be  noted,  as  I  said,  that  Jim 
Allen,  Sid  Marland,  Lee  DuBrldge  and  even 
Oeorge  Schultze  vras  the  chairman  of  one  of 
the  Johnson  Task  Forces  on  manpower  and 
education.  Their  experience  In  this  Task 
Force  process  may  be  viewed  as  one  of  the 
fringe  benefits  donated  to  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration.  (Laughter) 

Educational  programs  and  policies  are 
changing,  of  course,  from  what  they  were  In 
the  60's  and  still  more  In  the  futiire.  The 
papers  being  made  available  here  today 
should  contribute,  in  my  opinion,  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  edu- 
cational change.  The  great  movement  of  edu- 
cational Ideas  do  not  evolve  m  Isolation  but 
are  related  to  many  other  social  and  economic 
and  intellectual  movements.  We  may  be  able 
to  see  and  know  about  the  changes  better 
than  ever  before,  or  at  least  sooner. 

I  recall  once  that  when  I  was  sent  to  tes- 
tify before  one  of  the  Committees  on  Medi- 
cal Education,  I  was  rather  vigorously  at- 
tacked and  criticized  by  a  member  of  the 
other  political  party  on  the  grounds  that  I 
was  advocating  large  expenditures  of  Federal 
funds  for  the  training  of  physicians.  And  I 
was  asked  by  the  Congressman  how  I  could 
justify  Federal  funds  being  used  to  produce 
physicians  which,  at  that  time,  were  earning 
a  median  income  of  925.000.  by  taxing  the 
American  taxpayer  whoee  average  Income  was 
(5.000.  And  he  said  to  me,  "Secretary  Cohen, 
isn't  that  a  rather  curious  redistribution  of 
income  from  the  poor  to  the  rich?"  And  I 
said,  "Well,  Congressman,  you  don't  quite 
understand  that  what  this  administration  Is 
trying  to  do  is  to  try  to  develop  excellence  In 
all  aq>ect8  of  education  and  professional  de- 
velopment. What  we  are  locddng  to  do  is  to 
get  all  the  bright  young  men  and  women 
and  see  that  they  go  on  to  college  and  see 
that  they  can  make  their  contribution  for 
the  society  In  the  economy."  And  I  oould  see 
that  my  argument  wasn't  getting  anywhere, 
especially  with  the  final  comment  of  the 
Congressman.  He  said,  "What  are  you  doing 
though  for  us  C  plus  students  who  really 
run  the  country?"  (Laughter) 

I  think  as  my  friends  here  from  Congress 
will  iu>te  that  you  discover  many  lllimalnat- 
Ing  Ideas  In  the  Congressional  dlsctisslon  In 
the  Committees  when  you're  on  the  witness 
stand. 

There  have  been  many  strong  advocates 
in  the  education  community  to  establish  a 
separate  Department  of  Education  and  a 
separate  Department  of  Health.  I  have  not 
been  among  those  who  have  made  this  ap- 
peal. Among  the  various  Task  Force  reports 
will  be  found  recurrent  recommendations  for 
a  separate  Cabinet  Department  of  Education, 
and  perhaps,  someday  there  will  be  a  sep- 
arate Department  of  Education.  But  I  believe 
that  anyone  who  looks  at  the  written  record 
and  looks  at  the  material  that  Is  being  made 
public  today,  will  show  not  that  education 
prospers  or  falls  in  the  priorities  of  the  Edu- 
cation Branch  or  of  the  Congress,  depending 
on  whether  education  has  a  separate  Cabinet 
status  or  not.  but  whether  there  is  in  office 
a  President  who  believes  In  education  and 
Is  willing  to  support  bis  Secretary  and  hla 
staff  In  that  objective.  (Applause) 


The  education  record  of  the  years  1963  and 
1968  cannot  yet  be  viewed  In  any  final  sense. 
A  true  perspective.  In  my  opinion,  probably 
can  only  be  achieved  somewhat  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  Henry  Adams  made  many  years 
ago  of  drawing  a  line  through  several  points 
In  history.  And  I  would  suggest,  in  drawing 
that  line,  that  we  start  with  the  period  of 
1859,  when  President  Buchanan  first  vetoed 
the  original  Morrill  Act,  and  then,  taking  a 
second  point  In  history,  1958  when  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  was  enacted. 
And  then  third,  a  date  like  1978  when  the 
present  process  of  educational  legislation 
may  have  been  developed  much  more  fully. 
And  then,  Mr.  President,  what  I'd  like  to 
suggest  U  that  we  all  come  back  In  1982  when 
we  could  discuss  the  results  of  a  scholarly 
review  of  all  of  these  papers  that  are  being 
made  public  today.  (Applause) 

Mr.  MiDDLETON.  Some  of  you  have  found 
In  your  envelopes  Invitations  to  lunch  In  the 
Thompson  Conference  Center.  For  those  of 
you  who  did  not  find  such  Invitations,  let  me 
explain  with  a  note  of  apology,  that  the 
facilities  at  the  Conference  Center  are  limit- 
ed and  cannot  acconunodate  all  of  us  In  this 
auditorium  much  eis  we  would  like  to  have  It 
otherwise.  So,  Invitations  have  had  to  go 
to  our  out-of-town  guests  who  otherwise, 
not  knowing  their  way  around  Austin,  might 
go  hungry.  (Laughter) 

Those  of  you  who  do  have  Invitations,  when 
you  leave  the  auditorium  through  those  doors 
to  the  rear,  turn  to  your  right  through  the 
glass  doors  leading  outside.  There  are  signs 
and  guides  that  will  lead  you  to  the  Con- 
ference Center.  Those  In  the  front  rows  who 
came  from  the  Green  Room,  If  you'll  go  back 
to  the  Green  Room  with  Mr.  Hardesty,  he'll 
show  you  the  way.  We  will  reassemble  here 
at  1 .00  o'clock.  We'll  have  an  hour  and  a  half 
lunch  break  and  well  reassemble  at  1:00 
o'clock  for  the  afternoon  seeslon.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

JANT7ART    24,    1972 — ^AFTERNOON   SESSION 

(The  Symposium  reconvened  at  1:10  pju., 
pursuant  to  the  luncheon  recess.) 

Mr.  MmoLKTON.  In  the  1960's,  when  the 
break-throughs  and  advances  In  education 
were  made.  Important  roles  were  played  not 
only  by  men  and  women  whoee  names  stand 
out,  but  also  by  organizations  whose  abiding 
and  continuing  concern  for  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation was  part  of  their  reason  for  being  and 
part  of  their  passion. 

One  such  group  was  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  whose  members  have  been 
In  the  front  ranks  of  many  a  bout  for  the 
cause  of  better  education. 

To  Introduce  our  speaker  this  afternoon, 
I'm  going  to  call  on  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  Mr.  Donald 
Morrison.  (Applause) 

Mr.  MoHBiBON.  President  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Johnson,  Members  of  Congress,  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  Indeed 
to  represent  the  one  million  members  of  the 
National  Education  Association  at  this  his- 
toric opening  of  the  education  pi^>ers  In  the 
Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  Library. 

The  36th  President  of  the  United  States  is 
known  throughout  the  profession  as  the 
teacher  in  the  White  House.  That  title  was 
well  earned  for  we  recall  that  in  1928  the 
future  President  embarked  on  a  teaching  ca- 
reer In  the  public  schools  of  Texas.  During 
these  early  years  In  adiilt  life,  Lyndon  John- 
son developed  a  deep  sensitivity  to  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  young  people,  especially 
those  whose  backgrounds  Inhibited  their  op- 
portunities for  success. 

The  term  "teacher"  in  the  White  House  has 
an  even  deeper  meaning  for  the  teaching 
profession  which  has  worked  with  the  Federal 
Government  for  more  than  a  century  In 
efforts  to  Improve  the  American  education 
system. 

Some  of  cnxT  gcreatest  successes  were 
achieved  during  the  presidency  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  who  declared  education  to  be  first 
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m  the  nation's  hopes  and  dreams.  His  ad- 
ministration was  unique  In  the  scope,  va- 
riety and  long-range  Importance  of  educa- 
tion legislation. 

During  the  '60's,  the  nation  faced  unprece- 
dented domestic  crises  and  difficult  problems 
abroad.  From  the  sole-searching  of  this  trou- 
bled period  Immerged  a  new  national  pros- 
pective on  the  social  and  economic  well-being 
citizen  and  a  new  awareness  of  the  critical 
importance  of  providing  truly  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all. 

We  are  still  far  from  obtaining  the  goals 
that  were  articulated  during  that  stormy 
decade,  but  we  can  be  proud  that  the  laws 
enacted  and  applied  under  President  John- 
son's leadership  Increased  opportunities  for 
all  persons  ranging  from  the  least  privileged 
preschool  child  In  the  Head  Start  Program 
through  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  to  youths  and  adults  seeking  voca- 
tional training  and  to  graduate  students  In 
the  professions  and  the  arts. 

With  the  full  support  of  the  nation's 
teachers  the  Federal  Government  expanded 
the  manpower  development  and  training 
program,  provided  massive  programs  for  Im- 
proving the  education  of  Impoverished  chil- 
dren and  youth,  strengthened  Federal  sup- 
port for  new  and  established  colleges  and 
universities,  especially  community  colleges, 
recognized  the  special  problems  of  the  handi- 
capped child  and  provided  financial  assist- 
ance to  schools  and  Institutions  working  In 
those  problems,  and  passed  significant  new 
programs  for  college  student  assistance. 

The  major  break-through  for  these  mas- 
sive progH'ams  came  with  the  enactment  of 
the  elementary  and  secondary  education  act 
and  the  higher  education  act  of  1965  and 
their  subsequent  amendments.  The  record 
of  the  education  achievements  of  Lyndon 
Balnes  Johnson  may  now  be  examined  In 
this  magnificent  new  library.  That  record 
reflects  vividly  the  profound  concern  for  edu- 
cation that  developed  in  the  mind  of  that 
young  teacher  In  Texas  and  the  making  of 
public  papers — and  making  public  the  papers 
in  this  collection  which  will  provide  chron- 
iclers of  our  times  a  rich  treasure. 

Our  luncheon  speaker  at  today's  session  is 
the  man  who  shouldered  the  responsibility 
(or  administering  the  chief  education  assist- 
ance programs  of  the  Federal  Government. 
His  job  would  be  much  simpler  and  less 
demanding  had  Congress  failed  to  heed  the 
ambitions  of  the  teacher  In  the  White  House. 

Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr.,  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  oversees  the  Implemen- 
tation of  literally  dozens  of  Federal  programs 
designed  to  cope  with  the  problems  In  edu- 
cation, and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  be  has 
worked  with  the  profession  closely  In  his 
difficult  assignments. 

Dr.  Marland  obtained  natlonvrlde  recogni- 
tion during  his  years  as  Superintendent  of 
Schools  In  Darlan,  Connecticut,  Winnetka, 
Illinois,  and  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania.  In 
Pittsburgh  he  was  responsible  for  the  devel- 
opment of  many  educational  Innovations,  In- 
cluding team  teaching,  pre-primary  pro- 
grams, services  for  the  academically  talented, 
compensatory  programs  and  many  new  de- 
velopments In  vocation  technical  education. 

He  asserted  aggressive  leadership  In  the 
sensitive  area  of  racial  equality  during  his 
years  In  Pittsburgh.  He  served  on  the  Gardner 
Task  Force  In  1964  which  helped  shape  the 
Innovative  provisions  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  education  act.  He  has  served  on 
many  important  public  policy  committees  In- 
cluding the  Board  of  Directors  of  National 
Kducatlonal  Television,  the  National  Merit 
Scholarship  Corporation  and  the  Joint  Coun- 
cil on  Economic  Education. 

He  also  served  on  the  Presidential  Advisory 
Councils  on  the  education  of  disadvantaged 
children  and  the  Office  of  Econonxlc  Oppor- 
timity.  NKA  U  particularly  gratified  that  E». 
Marland  is  an  advocate  of  the  teaching  pro- 
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fesslon  In  his  proper  role  of  decision  making. 
I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  Introduce  to 
you  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Dr.  Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr.  (Applause) 

Address:  Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr., 
Commissioner  of  Education 

Dr.  Maeland.  Thank  you,  Don.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Johnson,  esteemed  companions  on 
the  stage  and  fellow  teachers  and  learners. 
I  consider  it  a  great  privilege  and  honor  to  be 
in  this  assembly  and  to  honor  the  man  whose 
name  it  bears. 

In  keeping  with  the  nonpartisan  spirit  of 
this  occasion.  The  White  House  Instructed 
me  to  dispense  with  the  usual  partisan  com- 
ments about  another  Administration. 

Yet  candor  as  well  as  loyalty  compel  me  to 
observe  that.  In  one  conspicuous  area.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Inherited  a  serious  problem 
caused  by  years  of  Inattention  to  detail,  mis- 
direction of  resources,  and  ineffective  leader- 
ship. It  has  not  been  easy  for  the  President  to 
solve  this  problem  In  three  short  years,  but 
he  has  done  so. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Washington  Red- 
skins, which — thanks  to  the  President's  mas- 
tery of  thlrd-and-Iong-yardage  situations — 
have  just  compiled  their  best  record  In  25 
years.  There  are  other  problems,  to  be  sure — 
a  sluggish  economy,  racial  tensions,  and  a 
badly  bent  budget,  just  to  name  a  few — but 
we  expect  to  clear  up  those  In  short  order. 
The  specific  problem  that  I  have  been  asked 
to  discuss  this  afternoon  is  the  future  of 
American  education,  from  preschool  through 
secondary.  What's  wrong  with  it.  and  what 
specific  actions  are  required  to  correct  It? 

Let  me  say  first  that  American  education 
has  a  much  greater  capacity  to  deal  with 
Its  problems  today  than  It  did  before  Lyndon 
Johnson  became  President.  In  my  own  view- 
point, President  Johnson's  achievements  in 
education  can  be  broadly  classified  imder 
two  headings:  first,  political:  second,  philo- 
sophical. 

Politically,  President  Johnson  sensed  a 
great,  popular  willingness  compatible  with 
his  personal  commitments  to  move  ahead  on 
educational  problems  and  channeled  that 
popular  energy  Ihto  the  making  of  law.  His 
election  In  1964  was  the  most  resounding 
victory  In  the  annals  of  American  politics. 
Not  only  did  it  give  him  an  unquestionable 
mandate,  but  it  brought  In  a  large  number 
of  freshmen  Congressmen  who  owed  their 
elections  to  him.  In  political  terms,  this 
translates  into  muscle — and  President  John- 
son used  that  muscle  to  advocate,  and  to 
have  passed,  the  greatest  array  of  educa- 
tion legislation  this  country  has  ever  had 
on  Its  books. 

Philosophically,  President  Johnson  di- 
rected a  subtle  but  nonetheless  significant 
change  In  the  thrust  of  Federal  educational 
Initiative.  In  1958,  President  Elsenhower 
signed  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
which  was  designed  to  ensure  that  American 
students  with  aptitude  in  science  and  tech- 
nology should  have  the  curriculum,  the 
equipment,  and  the  teachers  they  needed  to 
translate  their  aptitude  into  proven  ability. 
Restricted  as  It  was  to  the  technological 
areas.  NDEA  nevertheless  represented  an  im- 
portant social  breakthrough  In  that  it 
brought  the  Federal  Government  to  the  as- 
sistance of  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies In  a  broad  currlcular  area  for  the  first 
time.  Until  NDEA  was  passed,  any  Federal 
role  in  education  was  highly  suspect  and 
limited  to  specialized,  often  war-induced 
needs,  such  as  technical  education. 

Striking  as  NDEA  was  as  an  Index  of  our 
political  evolution,  however,  it  was  largely 
aimed  at  our  best  students.  Over  the  years, 
from  the  end  of  the  Elsenhower  Administra- 
tion to  the  beginning  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration, it  was  broadened  to  include 
virtually  every  subject  In  the  currlcxilum — 
the  arts  and  humanities  as  well  as  the 
sciences.  Kevertheless,  its  initial  emphasis  on 


assuring  future  Intellectual  leadership  In  the 
face  of  a  Russian  threat  remained.  Consider- 
ing the  temper  of  those  times  and  their  well- 
founded  concern  for  developing  excellence, 
this  emphasis  was  not  only  understandable 
but  desirable. 

By  the  early  1960's,  however,  other  social 
concerns  had  surfaced.  The  most  Important 
of  these  was  the  civil  rights  movement,  which 
sought  for  black  citizens  the  equality  of 
opportunity  which  our  Nation  had  so  long 
promised  for  all.  Many  Americans  continued 
to  maintain  that  this  was  the  land  of  op- 
portunity, and  that  anyone  willing  to  work 
hard  could  accomplish  as  much  as  he  chose — 
but  a  growing  number  of  us  came  to  be- 
lieve that  this  was  a  fiction.  A  growing  num- 
ber of  us  came  to  see  that  providing  language 
laboratories  and  Bunsen  burners,  "new" 
physics  and  biology  and  English  curricula, 
and  mere  teacher-institutes  directed  at  de- 
veloping the  abilities  cf  our  most  able  stu- 
dents, was  beside  the  point  for  millions  of 
our  children.  Millions  of  them — white  as  well 
as  black.  Chicano.  Puerto  Rican.  and  Indian — 
never  benefited  from  a  host  of  valuable  in- 
novations for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
did  not  survive  In  school  long  enough  to 
encounter  them.  Most  of  the  currlcular  im- 
provements of  the  late  50's  and  early  60'e 
worked  from  the  top  down;  they  began  with 
the  senior  high  school  and.  as  currlcular  de- 
velopment proceeded,  were  introduced  at 
lower  grade-levels. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  millions  of  boys 
and  girls  were  simply  not  learning  to  read  or 
write  or  coimt.  President  Johnson's  philo- 
sophical achievement  was  that  he  perceived 
the  need  for  improving  education  from  the 
bottom  up  while  continuing  the  drive  to 
Introduce  a  new  excellence  from  the  top 
down.  More  than  perceive  It,  he  acted  on  his 
perception,  and  gave  to  American  educators 
such  valuable  tools  as  Title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  the 
Head  Start  program.  These  are  only  two  of 
the  best-known  acts  of  an  Administration 
that  passed  approximately  60  laws  for  educa- 
tion. President  Johnson  has  often  taken  sat- 
isfaction in  the  title  that  some  have  applied 
to  him — "the  Education  President" — and  he 
fully  deserves  It. 

After  that  look  at  background,  it  seems 
time  to  ask.  where  are  we  now  in  education? 

In  the  midst.  I  believe,  of  a  somewhat  puz- 
zled, self-doubting,  and  perhaps  self -correct- 
ing period  of  education.  The  clearest  symp- 
tom of  public  discontent  with  the  schools 
is  the  record  of  the  past  few  years  on  local 
school-bond  elections.  In  1965.  a  year  in 
which  some  of  the  most  important  Federal 
laws  for  education  were  passed,  popular  sup- 
port of  the  schools  at  the  national  level  was 
matched  at  the  local  level.  In  terms  of  dol- 
lar-value, 79  percent  of  the  bonds  submitted 
to  the  voters  in  1965  were  approved. 

In  1966,  the  approval  rate  declined  al- 
most five  points  to  76.5  percent — and  It  has 
dropped  every  year  since.  Today  it's  down  to 
about  43  percent. 

It  Is  easy  to  read  this  rate  of  rejection  as 
evidence  of  a  widespread  "taxpayer's  re- 
volt"— and  I  think  that  explanation  has 
some  merit.  But  it  is  more  likely  a  reflection 
of  the  proposition  that  the  ancient  local  tax 
base  Is  now  supter-saturated,  and  no  longer 
able  to  sustain  the  lion's  share  of  education's 
cost. 

It  Is  also  tempting  to  read  school-bond 
failures  as  proof  of  a  public  loss  of  con- 
fidence In  education.  Again.  I  think  there  Is 
some  validity  to  this  explanation — but  only 
some.  The  drop  In  school-bond  approval 
rates  and  other  Indications  of  a  malaise  In 
education  have  to  be  seen  against  the  back- 
drop of  the  entire  1960'8,  a  period  of  great 
trial  for  the  American  people,  l^e  domi- 
nant reality  overseas  was,  of  course,  the  Viet- 
nam war,  which  not  only  consumed  an 
enormous  part  of  our  substance,  but  also 
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divided  our  citizens  about  the  essential 
Tightness  of  what  we  are  doing  more  than 
any  other  conflict  since  the  Civil  War. 

The  dominant  reality  at  home,  by  con- 
trast, was  an  almost  unparalleled  Idealism. 
Dramatic  as  our  financial  Investments  In 
various  social  programs  because,  I  think  the 
more  crucial  Investment  was  psychological 
and  emotional :  We  turned  our  sense  of  social 
Justice  Into  massive  Federal  funding  and 
corresponding  law.  Americans  Invested  an 
unaccustomed  amount  of  faith  In  the  belief 
that,  by  great  and  concentrated  efforts,  we 
could  lick  some  ancient  enemies  of  man :  not 
only  Ignorance,  but  also  intolerance.  In- 
justice, and  poverty. 

We  have  not  done  so,  of  course,  and  our 
apparent  failure  has  Induced  a  kind  of  so- 
cial-emotional hangover,  a  reaction  to  th« 
excessive  enthusiasm  of  an  earlier  time.  We 
look  back  now  from  the  vantage  point  of  a 
somewhat  wounded  skepticism  and  regard 
our  high  hopes  of  the  1960's  as  naive. 

The  danger,  here,  is  that  In  our  disap- 
pointment, we  might  overlook  some  of  the 
genuine  social  gains  we  made,  repudiate 
some  of  the  undeniably  major  educational 
advances  we  made,  and  thus  fall  to  build  on 
the  substantial  foundation  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  the  Congress,  plus  their  coun- 
terparts in  State  and  local  governments,  laid 
for  Improved  schools  during  the  1960's. 

To  my  mind,  this  Is  the  crucial  task  fac- 
ing educators  In  the  1970's.  The  1960's  were 
a  time  when  the  American  people,  through 
their  political  leaders,  gave  educators  the 
Federal  attention  they  had  been  seeking  for 
nearly  30  years.  It  appears  now  that  last  sea- 
son's blind  faith  In  the  proposition  that  the 
schools  could  solve  most  of  our  growing  so- 
cial problems  has  now  turned  from  simple 
trust  to  a  calling  to  account.  And  It  seems 
clear  that  we  educators  will  have  to  do  a 
more  impressive  Job  with  our  new  resources 
than  we  have  so  far. 

By  a  dozen  statistical  measurements,  the 
state  of  American  education  Is  better  than 
It  ever  was.  In  the  1960's,  the  taxpayers 
boosted  spending  for  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  from  $16  bllUon  to  $40 
billion  annually.  This  Increased  spending 
made  a  big  difference.  It  made  new  curricula 
available  to  schools  that  could  not  other- 
wise have  afforded  them.  It  boosted  teach- 
ers' salaries,  brought  In  paraprofesslonals, 
and  In  other  ways  made  the  teaching  pro- 
fession more  attractive.  It  brought  the  new 
technology  Into  the  schools,  supplementing 
the  traditional  textbooks  with  films,  audio- 
visual cassettes,  programmed  readers  and 
other  materials  designed  to  give  children  a 
much  wider  range  of  learning  options.  It 
greatly  Increased  the  span  of  education  from 
early  childhood  to  graduate  school  for  lit- 
erally millions  of  people.  In  all  these  ways, 
the  great  Investments  In  education  of  the 
1960'3  have  accomplished  much. 

But  these  are  all  quantitative  measure- 
ments, proving  that  we  did  more  for  edu- 
cation. What  remains  to  be  proved  Is 
whether,  with  these  new  resources  at  their 
disposal,  educators  did  lietter.  While  I  be- 
lieve that  the  schools  and  colleges  of  this 
Nation  are  doing  a  better  Job  for  the  vast 
majority  of  learners,  I  think  educators  would 
be  hardpressed  to  prove  that  the  very  sub- 
stantial quantitative  Improvements  voted 
by  the  American  people  for  the  disadvan- 
taged have  been  matched  by  scientifically 
provable  qualitative  Improvement. 

Learning  is,  of  course,  a  dlfflcult  matter  to 
measure,  bound  up  as  It  Is  with  so  many 
variables  that  affect  the  educational  experi- 
ence. The  complexity  of  pairing  off  unique 
human  beings  Into  control  and  experimental 
groups  so  that  valid  comparisons  can  be 
made  and  the  extreme  decentralization  of 
American  education  complicate  the  process 
of  data-gathering.  Despite  the  difficulties, 
however,  we  have  some  tentative  evaluations 


that  suggest  we  have  not  made  much  prog- 
ress In  basic  educational  strategies. 

The  beat  example  Is  In  educating  disad- 
vantaged children.  To  my  mind,  as  I  sug- 
gested earUer,  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  was  a  great  philo- 
sophical achievement  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  looked  around  for  the  wisest  use 
It  could  make  of  limited  funds  and  decided 
that  fully  $1  billion  and  more  a  year  ought 
to  be  earmarked  for  children  from  low-In- 
come families. 

That  money  has  done  a  lot  of  good  even 
though  it  does  not  add  up  to  measurable 
scores.  Thanks  to  Title  I,  a  lot  of  children 
who  never  had  eye-glasses  before  have  them 
today.  Thanks  to  Title  I,  a  lot  of  children  who 
used  to  come  to  school  In  the  morning  cold 
and  hungry  come  to  school  with  a  breakfast 
under  their  belts  and  a  coat  on  their  backs. 
Thanks  to  Title  I,  a  lot  of  chUdren  who  In 
another  day  would  have  been  written  off  as 
dull  or  uneducable,  have  been  diagnosed  as 
having  medical  probleins  that  are  susceptible 
to  treatment.  And  perhaps  most  promising  of 
all,  the  parents  of  the  disadvantaged  child 
are  now  being  drawn  into  the  activities  of 
the  schools  and  the  education  process.  Title  I 
has  forced  us  as  educators  to  face  Issues  that 
were  formerly  set  aside. 

All  these  are  real  gains  of  the  last  few  years. 
But  neither  Title  I  nor  any  other  major  pro- 
gram of  compensatory  education  has  demon- 
strated Its  ability  to  overcome  the  learning 
disadvantages  that  seem  to  flow  from  certain 
kinds  of  socioeconomic  backgrounds.  In  1969, 
the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  concluded 
that,  of  the  major  compensatory  education 
programs  It  had  studied — some  dating  back 
as  far  as  1957 — "none  .  .  .  appear  to  have 
raised  significantly  the  achievement  of  par- 
ticipating pupils." 

This,  It  seems  to  me.  is  the  major  educa- 
tional problem  facing  the  1970's:  to  put  to- 
gether the  legislative  authorities,  the  money, 
and  the  ideas — not  only  Federal,  but  from 
State  and  local  as  well  as  private  and  even 
Individual  sources — for  qualitative  Improve- 
ment before  the  popular  mandate  for  Im- 
proved education  loses  momentum.  And  this, 
I  think,  is  the  basic  theme  behind  President 
Nixon's  call  for  educational  reform:  to  sus- 
tain the  momentum  of  a  great  educational 
Initiative  before  It  Is  blunted  by  public  dis- 
appointment at  unfulfilled  expectations. 

In  siun,  regardless  of  political  genealogy, 
the  great  legislation  of  the  60  s  was  a  product 
of  great  bipartisan  support  orchestrated  by 
my  distinguished  predecessors  here  today. 
Some  Items  of  educational  policy  making 
news  today  have  been  debated  back  to  the 
Truman  Administration  and  earlier;  the 
problem,  often,  was  not  which  Idea  was  best, 
but  which  was  moet  politically  and  economi- 
cally feasible  at  one  moment  or  another.  In 
talking,  therefore,  about  President  Nixon's 
educational  program  In  comparison  with 
President  Johnson's,  I  am  not  talking  about 
good  versus  bad,  or  about  Republican  versus 
Democratic;  I  am  talking  about  one  Presi- 
dent's trying  to  make  sure  that  the  good 
things  another  President  did  will  live  on  and 
come  to  fruition.  I  am  not  talking  about  a 
competitive  matter;  I  am  talking  about  a 
cumulative  national  leadership. 

The  heart  of  President  Nixon's  educational 
program  Is  one  of  reform — one  of  consolidat- 
ing the  gains  from  President  Johnson's  Ad- 
ministration, cutting  the  losses,  and  of  mak- 
ing further  progress  deliberately  and  In  a 
spirit  of  continuing  renewal.  We  proceed  in 
the  philosophy,  long  held  In  education,  and 
Implicit  In  education  revenue  sharing,  that 
places  decision-making  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  people. 

We  do  not  need  more  categorical  educa- 
tion law  at  this  time.  We  have  a  collection 
of  legal  authorities  that  can  be  used  to 
tackle  almost  any  schooling  problem,  from 
education  of  the  handicapped  to  education 
of  the  Spanish-speaking;  from  education  of 


the  brilliant  to  education  of  the  slow;  from 
the  provision  of  extremely  traditional  modes 
of  education  to  provision  of  radical,  adven- 
tiuoxis  kinds  of  learning.  Drug  abuse  educa- 
tion, environmental  education,  services  to 
unwed  mothers  In  school,  and  certainly 
career  education  are  examples  of  current 
thrusts  of  educational  prtortty. 

But  there  Is  also  the  demonstrated  reality 
that  the  American  willingness  to  support 
Improved  education  exceeds  our  knowledge 
about  how  to  Improve  education,  and  that 
money  Is  no  substitute  for  scholarship  and 
Imagination.  There  is  also  the  recognition 
that  unless  American  educaitors  during  this 
decade  prove  their  right  to  further  trust  by 
the  American  public,  they  will  Jeopardize  the 
high  place  In  the  American  value  system 
they  have  historically  enjoyed. 

We  make  haste  slowly,  then,  basically  by 
Improving  what  we've  been  given  before 
asking  for  more.  For  openers,  that  means  re- 
search— more  of  It,  and  more  closely  focused 
on  such  nagging,  perennial  learning  prob- 
lems as  reading.  While  the  U.S.  devotes 
about  5  percent  of  Its  health  budget  to  re- 
search, and  10  percent  of  its  defense  budget, 
we  spend  only  about  one-half  of  one  p>ercent 
of  the  education  budget  on  research.  Any 
successful  Industry  In  America  would  view 
this  as  very  foolhardy. 

To  guide  the  needed  Increase  in  educa- 
tional research,  the  President  has  proposed 
the  National  Institute  of  Education.  Pre- 
suming the  NIE  receives  Congressional  ap- 
proval this  winter  or  early  spring,  the  Insti- 
tute can  begin  this  July  to  bring  top 
scholars  and  practitioners  together  to  devise 
research  and  development  strategies  for  our 
most  urgent  educational  needs.  We  envision 
NTE  as  eventually  possessing  infiuence  and 
resources  comparable  to  NIH  or  NIMH. 

But  research  aims  at  the  future,  short-  or 
long-range — and  tempting  as  It  is  to  want 
to  have  all  the  answers  In  hand  before 
gambling  scarce  funds  on  chancy  programs, 
we  simply  cannot  wait  for  all  the  answers. 
There  are  too  many  young  people  in  the 
schools  who  ore  being  Ineffectively  taught 
now;  they  cannot  go  back  and  repeat  their 
schooling  In  a  few  years  when  we  have  the 
better  answers  we  want.  Hence  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances, we  must  proceed  on  the  best  In- 
formation we  have  now,  and  mount  some 
limited  experiments  designed  to  test  promis- 
ing strategies  for  putting  Federal  funds  to 
work. 

The  strategy  that  we  are  concentrating  on 
now  Is  what  we  call  a  "renewal"  strategy. 
The  term  is  deliberately  chosen  to  balance 
the  research  and  development  connotation 
of  the  new  NIE.  Further  It  connotes,  we  hope, 
a  continuing  process  rather  than  a  short- 
term  burst  of  innovation.  We  feel  that  what 
American  schools  need  most  is  to  develop  the 
capacity  within  themselves  for  continuing 
change  and  responsiveness.  In  years  of  fi- 
nancing hundreds  and  thousands  of  experi- 
mental projects  In  the  schools,  my  colleagues 
and  I,  past  and  present,  have  learned  to  our 
sorrow  that  too  often,  when  the  Federal 
money  stops,  the  experimentation  stops. 
And  very  often  whatever  promising  practice 
might  have  been  developed  either  dissolves 
or  remains  a  local  exercise,  falling  to  gen- 
erate corresponding  Impact  beyond  the  dis- 
trict line.  We  hope  that  our  renewal  strategy 
will  help  more  schools  recognize  that  Innova- 
tion Is  not  passing  educational  fashion,  a 
sort  of  apparel  to  be  changed  with  each  year's 
changing  enthiislasms,  but  a  principle  of 
educational  life.  Despite  the  vast  and  self- 
evident  success  of  the  American  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  we  have  still  not 
solved  the  mystery  of  the  education  of  the 
disadvantaged.  Renewal  will  deal  head-on 
with  this  deficit. 

The  major  components  of  our  renewal 
strategy  are  these : 

First,  site  concentration.  This,  too,  is  one 
of  the  lessons  we  learned  In  dealing  with  the 
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great  variety  of  legislative  authorities  won 
for  education  under  President  Johnson.  We 
found  that.  In  their  normal  desire  to  serve 
as  many  youngsters  as  possible  as  well  as  to 
deal  with  the  political  realities  of  their  Jobs, 
State  superintendents  and  school  superin- 
tendents tended  to  spread  Federal  funds  over 
all  the  eligible  chUdren.  The  problem  Is  that 
this  dilution  of  funds,  while  making  a  little 
difference  in  many  classrooms,  failed  to  make 
a  major  difference  In  any  of  them.  We  come 
back,  in  sum,  to  the  old  necessity  for  con- 
centrating enough  funds  on  a  small  enough 
clientele  to  compose  a  "critical  mass"  of  edu- 
cational resources. 

Yet  this  tactic  Is  hampered  by  the  fact  that 
most  Office  of  Education  funds — approxi- 
mately 87  percent  this  year — are  "formula" 
funds,  awarded  to  school  districts  by  strict 
mathematical  criteria  such  as  average  dally 
attendance,  percentage  of  families  beneath 
the  poverty  level,  and  so  on.  The  other  13 
percent,  however,  are  "discretionary"  funds — 
funds  that  the  Office  can  dispense  for  sound 
projects  without  regard  to  formulas. 

In  an  effort  to  assemble  a  critical  mass  of 
educational  resources  that  will  give  new 
ideas  a  real  test,  we  are  selecting  a  limited 
number  of  renewal  sites  around  the  Nation — 
clusters  of  low-Income  schools  In  a  variety  of 
rural  and  urban  settings — and  plan  to  focus 
our  discretionary  funds  on  them  next  year, 
steadily  increasing  their  number  In  the  next 
few  years.  Thus,  site  concentration  has  two 
elements:  focusing  funds  and  focusing  on 
the  prohlems  of  disadvantaged  children  as 
viewed  by  the  local  responsible  people — par- 
ents, teachers,  board  members — supported 
by  nearby  tmlverslty  scholars. 

The  second  major  component  of  our  re- 
newal strategy  Is  the  packaging  of  several 
Federal  program  categories.  The  local  sys- 
tems will  develop  their  own  comprehensive 
attack  on  local  educational  problems  with- 
out the  usual  red  tape  that  comes  as  a 
result  of  having  to  submit  numerous  and 
often  overlapping  applications  and  reports. 
The  Office  of  Education  will,  of  course,  make 
certain  that  funds  appropriated  for  each 
categorical  program  will  be  used  according 
to  legislative  mandate.  The  Idea  here,  not 
unlike  Revenue  Sharing,  Is  to  facilitate  the 
concentration  of  program  authority  Into  one 
simple  paperwork  process,  and  still  retain 
the  Intent  of  Congress. 

Drawing  upon  the  agriculture  classic  ex- 
ample, we  Intend  to  create  the  new  role  of 
Education  Extension  Agent,  locally  named 
and  federally  supported,  to  link  the  Federal 
funds  and  programs  to  local  power  and 
creativity.  The  telescoping  of  Federal  pro- 
grams into  manageable  and  efficient  pack- 
ages is  a  continuing  delicate  process.  The 
100-odd  legislative  categories  under  which 
Federal  funds  are  currently  dispensed  by 
the  Office  of  Education  make  It  extremely 
dlfflcult  for  local  educators  to  put  together 
the  pieces  they  need.  Further,  these  cate- 
gories encourage  an  unfortunate  and  often 
wasteful  "grantsmanshlp"  that  costs  time 
and  money  at  all  levels  of  government. 

As  an  experiment  In  testing  the  validity  of 
broader  forms  of  aid,  as  well  as  In  the  con- 
viction that  greater  fiexlbUlty  will  enable  lo- 
cal educators  to  devise  more  effective  solu- 
tions to  down-home  problems,  we  will  ask  re- 
newal site  planning  groups  to  come  up  with 
a  single,  comprehensive  plan  tying  together 
all  the  elements  they  need :  teacher-aides,  for 
example,  traveling  diagnosticians,  new  cvir- 
ricular  materials  In  a  variety  of  media,  per- 
haps teacher-training  institute  focused  on 
the  single  problem  of  reading  disability. 
Then,  rather  than  asking  them  to  cite  the 
legislative  authority  for  each  piece,  fill  out 
a  different  set  of  forms  for  each  program- 
component,  compete  on  each  application 
With  all  other  applicants  and  so  forth,  we  will 
appraise  the  validity  of  the  entire  package 
and  make  a  single  program  grant.  The  States 
will  participate  in  the  selection  process. 


Finally,  we  will  tie  together  all  schools  in 
a  renewal  site  through  a  mechanism  we  have 
tentatively  called  "teacher  centers".  The  Idea 
Is  to  create  an  Informal  union  among  schools 
of  low-Income  neighborhoods  that  will  en- 
able them  to  cooperate  in  solving  their  com- 
mon problems,  sharing  good  experience  and 
bad,  so  that  each  of  them  can  borrow  from 
the  successes  of  the  others  rather  than  hav- 
ing to  re-invent  the  wheel  In  each  classroom. 

Linked  to  this  process  will  be  targeted  tech- 
nical assistance  from  my  office,  with  access 
to  NIE  and  to  other  sources  of  the  most 
promising  validated  measiires  for  change. 
The  renewal  agent  will  afford  counsel,  lead- 
ership, easy  access  to  Washington,  and  quick 
tum-around  time  for  delivery. 

I  do  not  cite  our  renewal  strategy  as  an 
answer  to  all  school  problems  in  the  1970'b. 
Most  especially,  I  do  not  offer  it  as  a  re- 
pudiation of  the  concepts  underlying  the 
great  education  legislation  of  the  1960's. 

I  outline  It,  rather,  as  a  kind  of  parable  of 
what  we  in  this  Administration  conceive  to 
be  our  Job :  to  recognize,  in  all  hunUlity,  the 
enormous  legislative  authorities  that  the  ear- 
lier Administrations  gave  us,  and  to  maximize 
the  impact  of  those  resoiu-ces  in  increasingly 
sophisticated  ways. 

At  this  height  of  his  Administration,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  declared  that  education  must 
be  "the  first  work  of  these  times."  We  have 
inherited  that  work,  and  we  are  fortimate 
that  we  have  such  a  strong  base  on  which 
to  build.  President  Nixon  struck  the  proper 
note,  I  believe,  in  his  March  1970  message  on 
educational  reform.  He  said: 

"This  Administration  is  prepared  to  com- 
mit itself  to  substantial  Increases  in  Federal 
aid  to  education  ...  as  we  provide  some 
assurances  that  those  funds  contribute  to- 
ward fundamental  reform  of  American  edu- 
cation." 

Two  years  have  passed  since  President  Nix- 
on challenged  education  to  find  better  ways. 
Renewal  and  reform  are  now  in  motion.  Ca- 
reer Education  is  a  swiftly  rising  system, 
prompting  major  changes  In  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  postsecondary  education.  The 
Right  to  Read  last  week  established  its  first 
68  sites  throughout  the  United  States.  Ex- 
perimental Schools  Is  a  reality  with  major 
new  modes  of  teaching,  learning,  and  school 
organization  being  tested.  The  Office  of  Edu- 
cation's new  theme  of  Education  Renewal  Is 
moving  swiftly  toward  reality  with  the  co- 
operation of  Chief  State  School  Officers  and 
local  districts.  Teacher  Centers,  an  essential 
component  of  the  renewal  theme,  are  being 
identified.  The  Emergency  School  Assistance 
Program,  having  completed  two  ye«irs  of  pilot 
activities  with  significant  success,  now  awaits 
major  legislation  for  continued  reform  in  the 
correction  of  racial  Isolation.  The  National 
Institute  of  Education,  also  awaiting  legis- 
lation. Is  being  anticipated  with  intensive 
planning  in  the  Office  of  Education  so  that 
the  new  director  may  move  promptly  and 
efficiently  into  very  significant  new  dimen- 
sions upon  passage  of  enabling  law. 

Consistent  with  these  and  other  expres- 
sions of  reform,  the  President  last  week  took 
the  next  step,  declaring:  "I  particularly  hope 
that  1972  will  be  a  year  in  which  we  resolve 
one  of  the  most  critical  questions  we  face  In 
education  today — how  best  to  finance  our 
schools." 

He  went  on  to  describe  the  Renewal  ac- 
tivities now  started  and  declared:  "I  believe 
the  best  new  approach  Is  Career  Education. 
I  will  propose  an  intensified  Federal  effort 
[in  Career  Education]." 

Thanks  to  the  man  whose  efforts  for  edu- 
cation we  honor  today,  the  first  work  of  these 
tinaes  la  well  advanced.  The  foundations  for 
change  were  built.  The  readiness  for  change 
now  permeates  the  teaching  community.  The 
process  of  change  and  the  mstallation  of 
change  now  becomes  oiu*  first  work. 

I  assure  you,  in  sum,  that  those  of  us  who 


inherited  this  bountiful  legacy  of  political 
and  philosophical  advancement  of  education. 
Including  President  Nixon,  are  taking  our 
work  very,  very  seriously. 

Thank  you.  (Applause) 

Mr.  MxDDLETON.  To  probe  f\irther  the  prob- 
lems and  the  solutions  of  education  in  the 
elementary — the  preschool  through  secondary 
levels — a  distinguished  panel  is  assembled  on 
the  stage.  On  the  other  side  of  Commissioner 
Marland,  Harold  Lowe,  former  Commissioner 
of  Education,  now  Vice  President,  Division  of 
Education  and  Research  for  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation. (Applause) 

Mr.  Patrick  Daly,  a  teacher  at  Edsel  Ford 
High  School  in  Dearborn,  Michigan,  and  a 
Vice  President  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers.  (Applause) 

Walter  E.  Washington,  Mayor-Commis- 
sioner, the  District  of  Columbia.  (Applause) 

Jerome  S.  Bruner,  Professor,  Department 
of  Psychology,  Harvard  University.  (Ap- 
plause) 

And  the  moderator  of  the  panel,  Dr.  Jack 
Davidson,  Superintendent  of  the  Austin  In- 
dependent School  mstrlct.  (Applause) 

Dr.  Davidson  will  now  explain  how  this 
panel  works  and  I'll  ttim  it  over  to  you.  Jack. 

Panel  discussion 

Dr.  Davidson.  Thank  you,  Harry.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Mrs.  Johnson,  distinguished  guests. 
The  mission  of  this  panel  this  afternoon  is 
to  explore  the  changing  commitment  to  edu- 
cation, changing  in  many  of  the  ways  that 
Commissioner  Marland  outlined.  This  dis- 
tinguished panel  brings  a  variety  of  exjjeri- 
ence  and  expertise  to  this  topic  and  I'm  going 
to  ask  each  of  them  in  a  moment  to  make  a 
short  presentation  dealing  with  their  reac- 
tions to  the  messages  they  have  heard  this 
morning  and  also  Commissioner  Marland's 
address.  Following  that,  I'm  sure  we  will  have 
many  reactions  from  other  members  of  the 
panel  to  those  that  are  given  first. 

We  also,  this  afternoon,  want  to  Involve 
those  of  you  in  the  audience.  We  encourage 
your  participation.  We  would  like  for  you  to 
note  any  questions  you  have  that  you  might 
like  to  address  to  the  iranel  at  large  or  to  any 
Indlvldiial  member  of  the  panel.  There  will 
be  ushers  In  the  aisle  with  paper  and  pencil. 
They  will  collect  your  questions  and  bring 
them  to  me  and  I  will  address  them  to  the 
panel.  Depending  upon  the  consequence  of 
the  answer,  I  have  the  authority  to  deter- 
mine which  one  of  these  gentlemen  to  ad- 
dress the  question  to. 

The  discussion  this  afternoon,  I'm  stire, 
will  center  in  two  ways  on  the  changing  com- 
mitment to  education;  on  the  philosophical 
as  well  as  the  practical,  on  the  idealistic  ap- 
proach as  well  as  the  day-to-day  approach. 
And  there  are  those  on  the  panel  who  have 
had  experience  In  both  aspects  of  this  chang- 
ing conunltment  to  education. 

At  this  point  then,  I'd  like  to  begin  with 
Mr.  Howe,  if  you  please. 

fir.  Howe.  President  Johnson,  Mrs.  John- 
son, friends  of  education.  It  makes  me  a  little 
nervous  to  be  here  with  the  President  this 
way.  I  remember  once  being  in  his  office  in 
the  White  House  when  I  came  on  his  T.V. 
tube,  and  he  said,  "Well,  let's  see  how  you 
do." 

When  I  was  through  on  bis  T.V.  tube, 
he  said,  "You  weren't  so  hot."  (Laughter) 
And  I'm  afraid  111  get  such  a  conunent  from 
him  because  one  of  the  dangers  In  dealing 
with  President  Johnson,  he's  honest  in  tell- 
ing you  how  he  feels. 

But  aside  from  that,  we  are  restricted  here 
on  this  panel  by  each  of  us  only  having  five 
minutes.  So  I  will  hurry  up  said  say  simply 
that  I  have  three  points  to  make  about  ac- 
tion that  I  think  is  necessary  to  get  at  the 
education  problems  we  have. 

The  problems,  I  think,  are  the  same  old 
problems.  They  stem  from  poverty  and  they 
stem  from  race  and  they  stem  from  o\ir 
lack  of  capacity  to  deal  with  those  elements 
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as  they  affect  our  schools.  So  there's  no  sense 
reviewing  the  problems,  they've  been  al- 
ready well  reviewed  for  us. 

But  If  I  had  to  select  out,  for  two  or  three 
minutes  of  discussion,  three  points,  I'd  pick 
the  first  one  up  out  of  Sid  Marland's  re- 
marks and  focus  on  his  teacher  renewal  cen- 
ter. This  Is  the  best  suggestion  around.  If  I 
could  redo  some  of  the  things  that  I  did 
in  the  course  of  my  Commlssionership,  I 
would  be  critical  of  myself  for  not  bringing 
enough  focus  into  the  kinds  of  things  that 
were  done  with  Title  I  Elementary-Secondary 
Education  Act  money. 

One  of  the  things  we  neglected  to  do  was 
to  bring  enough  focus  on  the  possibility  of 
using  those  funds  for  assisting  teachers  in 
schools  who  are  contending  with  very  diffi- 
cult problems  that  they  really  didn't  under- 
stand. 

It's  not  to  blame  the  teachers,  it's  not  to 
blame  their  principals  and  superintendents. 
It's  to  recognize  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
minority  group  people  have  migrated  to  our 
central  cities  and  created  situations  there 
that  are  unique  for  teachers  to  contend  with 
and  they  need  assistance  with  figuring  out 
how  to  deal  constructively  with  those  young- 
sters In  that  environment. 

The  only  suggestion  I'd  add  to  your 
teacher  renewal  centers,  Sid,  Is  that  you 
think  further  about  the  role  of  the  univer- 
sity In  relationship  to  those  centers.  I'm  sure 
it  should  not  be  what  the  traditional  role 
of  the  university  has  been  to  teacher  train- 
ing. It  ought  to  be  something  entirely  dif- 
ferent. But  I  think  that  I'd  select  out  from 
your  remarks,  the  point  that  you  are  offering 
technical  assistance  from  Washington  and 
add  to  It  the  very  great  need  for  technical 
assistance  from  university  sovtrces  to  those 
teacher  retraining  centers  or  teacher  re- 
newal centers,  however  you  describe  them. 

My  second  point  has  to  do  with  the  abso- 
lute primacy  of  early  childhood  years.  John 
Gardner  observed  on  this  this  morning.  And 
I  simply  have  to  say  that  I  was  deeply  dis- 
app>olnted  In  the  recent  veto  of  a  major 
piece  of  legislation  that  had  to  do  with  this. 
I  hoi>e  and  expect  that  there  wUl  be  further 
action  by  the  Congress  and  action  approved 
by  the  President  that  has  to  do  with  early 
childhood  years.  (Applause) 

Other  countries  of  the  world  in  which  I've 
been  spending  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the  two 
or  three  years  I've  now  been  away  from  Wash- 
ington, have  advanced  further  than  we  have 
In  the  United  States  by  a  long  shot,  in  their 
Imagination  about  the  constructive  use 
through  various  types  of  institutions  of 
those  early  childhood  years  for  creating 
leverage  on  learning  and  on  good  citizenship 
and  on  normal  development  of  children.  I 
think  we  need  to  learn  from  those  countries 
and  I  think  we  have  a  big  Job  to  do  in  this 
country  that's  only  been  touched  by  such 
operations  as  Head  Start. 

Thirdly  and  finally,  we've  still  got  before 
us  the  tough  job  of  integrating  the  schools. 
That's  a  fact  of  life.  It's  not  a  popular  job. 
One  of  the  great  tributes  that  I  wouJd  pay  to 
President  Johnson  is  the  support  he  gave  for 
that  unpopular  job.  I  can  recall  when  variovis 
Congressmen  and  Senators  were  advising 
him  to  fire  me.  I  always  appreciated  his  not 
taking  that  advice.  (Laughter) 

I  appreciated  even  more  his  very  consid- 
erable patience  because  the  business  of  try- 
ing to  enforce  the  provisions  of  Title  6  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act,  as  they  related  to  the 
schools,  was  a  totally  new  exercise.  Nobody 
knew  how  to  go  about  this.  And  the  Presi- 
dent exhibited  great  patience  in  dealing  with 
people  who  were  perplexed  about  meeting 
these  requirements. 

But  eventually  then,  he  stood  for  ttie 
Law  of  the  Land.  And  it  seemed  to  me  that 
this  was  an  admirable  combination.  I  Just 
want  to  tise  this  occasion  to  thank  >«iTn  for 
the  kind  of  support  that  I  don't  think  any- 
body ever  had  more  strongly  than  Z  did  In 


that  exercise.  I  haven't  had  the  chance  to 
do  this  before,  largely  because  when  I  talk 
to  the  President,  I  listen.  Thank  you  very 
much.  (Applause) 

Mr.  DAvmsoN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Howe.  Mr. 
Daly? 

Mr.  Daly.  President  Johnson,  Mrs.  John- 
son. Mr.  Howe  mentioned  that  he  felt  some- 
what nervous  on  this  panel.  I  would  echo 
that  for  somewhat  different  reasons.  As  you 
might  imagine,  this  is  a  somewhat  unusual 
role  for  a  classroom  teacher  to  be  playing 
and  in  such  distinguished  company.  I  feel 
very  much  like  Commissioner  Marland's 
description  of  the  teacher.  I  am  40,  I  have 
my  teaching  certificate  and  there  are  classes 
of  kids  back  there  wondering  what  the  devil 
I'm  doing  in  Texas.  (Laughter) 

Before  I  say  anything,  I  think  I  would  be 
remiss  If  I  didn't  take  at  least  this  oppor- 
tunity— the  only  one  I'll  have — to  express 
the  gratitude  of  millions  of  teachers  In  this 
country  who  today  are  better  teachers  be- 
cause President  Johnson  was  In  the  White 
House.  As  teachers  In  an  urban  area  that  has 
a  library  that  now  has  books  that  we  sim- 
ply could  never  have  afforded,  as  a  teacher 
who  has  access  to  technology,  equipment, 
machines  that  simply  were  beyond  the 
means  of  my  district  to  buy,  and  as  one  who 
twice  took  advantage  of  the  Institutes  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  to  be- 
come a  better  teacher,  as  one  teacher  to  an- 
other, I  do  thank  you,  Mr.  President.  (Ap- 
plause) 

One  particular  thing  that  Mr.  Marland 
came  back  to  a  number  of  times  in  his 
speech  which  Impressed  me  was  the  recur- 
ring theme  of  the  financial  plight  in  which 
our  schools  find  themselves.  Frankly,  I  find 
it  a  little  hard  to  fulfill  the  charge  of  the 
panel.  We  were  told  to  think  to  some  degree 
In  terms  of  the  future,  to  project.  I  find  it 
almost  Impossible  to  think  of  any  kind  of 
educational  Utopias  when  we're  faced  with 
the  kinds  of  problems  we  face  financially, 
particularly  in  the  large  urban  schools  In 
this  country. 

It  seems  almost  unbelievable  that  as  we're 
talking  about  wonderful  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture, in  the  city  In  which  I  live,  the  school 
board  faces  a  deficit  in  Detroit  of  $30  mil- 
lion. The  only  thing  that  concerns  teachers 
in  that  school  district  at  the  moment  is 
whether  or  not  the  schools  can  remain  open 
past  April  30th  or  past  May  10th. 

Teachers  In  Chicago  who  at  the  count  of 
ten  practically  were  saved  from  extending 
Christmas  vacation  twelve  extra  days  this 
year.  That  was  their  prime  concern.  The 
schools  in  Portland  are  going  to  close  one 
month  early  this  vear. 

In  the  face  of  these  problems,  it's  very 
dlfflcixlt  to  think  about  other  things.  But  I 
realize  we  must.  I  was  gratified  by  Com- 
missioner Marland's  reaffirmation  of  the  fact 
that  money  alone  isn't  the  answer  to  edu- 
cational problems.  I  don't  think  anyone  ever 
really  thought  it  was  and  that  the  total  so- 
cial environment  the  student  goes  to  school 
In  are  certainly  factors  that  must  be  con- 
sidered; the  unemployment,  the  segregation, 
the  sheer  deterioration  of  neighborhoods 
which  I  think  we  all  know  sapped  the  spirit 
and  the  motivation  of  himnan  beings. 

But  at  the  same  time,  as  that's  true,  I 
would  hope  that  we  don't  replace  some  of 
the  past  cliches  about  education  with  the 
new  one;  namely,  money  won't  solve  the 
problem.  I  think  If  we  do  look  at  the  per- 
centage of  our  national  budget  which  even 
now  goes  to  education  in  comparison  to 
other  Industrial  nations,  one  might  be  led  to 
think  that  perhaps  we  haven't  really  fully 
tried  money.  (Applause) 

Last  night  In  a  few  spare  moments,  I  sat 
down  to  try  and  Jot  down  what  I  would  like 
to  see  over  the  next  decade  In  American 
schools  and  oddly  enough — this  was  before 
any  knowledge  of  what  Commissi  oner  Mar- 
land  was  going  to  say — the  very  first  thing 
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I  put  down  for  myself  was  the  hope  that 
in  the  next  decade  we  would  somehow  find 
the  means  to  utilize  the  most  untapped  re- 
soiu-ce  I  think  we've  got  in  education  m  this 
country  and  that  is  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  teachers,  thiwigh  the  kindergarten 
through  twelfth  grade  level,  whose  talents 
and  intellect  simply  have  not  been  tapped. 

Sometimes  I  get  the  feeling  that  everyone 
has  had  a  crack  ait  improving  education  ex- 
cept the  people  who  are  most  closely  in- 
volved with  it.  In  terms  of  research  and 
planning  curriculujn  and  so  forth. 

It  seems  ironic  too,  that  the  very  time 
when  increasing  demands  are  being  made 
upon  classroom  teachers  to  improve,  to  be 
better,  to  be  more  skilled,  that  as  this  ac- 
celerates the  opportunity  to  have  the  time, 
the  facilities  to  renew  are  decreasing. 

For  example,  to  dte  only  one  or  two  in- 
stances, the  elimination  of  sabbatical  leave 
In  many  areas  because  of  financial  reasons. 
In  New  York  State,  I  think,  as  many  of  you 
know,  these  were  cancelled  last  year  for  all 
teachers. 

Of  course,  many  school  districts — I  don't 
know  if  many  university  people  are  aware— 
sabbatical  leave  doesn't  even  exist  In  moot 
school  districts. 

The  decline  In  the  number  of  NDEA.  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  Institutes, 
which  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  which 
were  really  one  of  the  most  unheralded  and 
I  think  successful  programs  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Inaugurated.  They  were 
really  very  simple.  They  gave  the  teachers 
$75  a  week,  plus  $15  for  each  dependent 
and  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  espe- 
cially younger  teachers.  It  made  the  differ- 
ence between  driving  a  beer  truck  or  selling 
shoes  or  going  back  and  having  the  stimula- 
tion of  a  university.  (Applause) 

Those  programs  are  in  a  state  of  decline. 
They  still  exist,  I  realize.  They  are  predom- 
inant in  science  and  mathematics  now.  But 
for  thousands  of  people,  it  did  one  other 
thing  besides  renewing  those  Individual 
teachers.  It  helped  to  break  down  the— I 
think  It  was  the  dam  which  exists  between 
the  K  through  12  teachers  and  the  univer- 
sity level.  The  lack  of  understanding  and 
rapport  between  these  two  bodies  is  phenom- 
enal. I  think  K-ia  teachers  frequently 
view  those  in  the  university  as  those  who 
fled  the  K-12  system,  and  those  on  the  uni- 
versity level  view  those  on  K-12  as  those  who 
couldn't  make  it  to  the  university  level. 
(Applause) 

And  there  may  be  a  degree  of  truth  to 
this.  But  It's  minimal.  We  need  one  another. 
And  the  institutes  I  mentioned  before,  other 
means  such  as  this  anything  that  will  break 
down  that  gulf,  or  bridge  that  gulf  I  should 
say.  would  effeotlvely,  I  think,  aid  in  the 
process  of  renewing  education  In  this  cotm- 
try. 

In  summary — and  I'm  sure  I've  gone  be- 
yond my  five  minutes — I  hope  that  we  do 
what  was  referred  to  this  morning,  return 
to  an  atmosphere  or  a  climate  in  this  coun- 
try, and  very  soon,  where  education  is  the 
primary  business  of  the  United  States. 
Thank  you.  (Applause) 

Mr.  DAvmsoN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Daly. 

Mayor  Washington? 

Mr.  Washington.  Thank  you.  President 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Johnson,  friends  of  education. 
I  find  myself  in  a  five  to  one  handicap,  as 
visual;  the  one  mayor — (Laughter  and  Ap- 
plause)— with  five  educators.  I  know  what 
you  were  waiting  for.  It  was  like  someone 
asked  Adam  Powell,  they  asked  him  whether 
he  was  going  to  run  for  President.  He  said, 
"I  don't  think  this  country  is  ready  for 
a  Baptist  preacher.''  (Laughter) , 

So  rm  just  appealing  t<x  a  UtUe  more  ttms 
because  I,  flrankly,  am  very  much  concemsd 
about  education  and  rm  here  because  the 
President  asked  me  to  com*.  And  those  at 
you  that  know  him.  In  Austin  or  in  Watfi- 
Ington.  know  irtiat  I'm  talking  about. 
(Laughter.)  I  don't  feel  really  nervous  about 
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It  because  be  called  me  and  said,  "Walt,  I'm 
bsving  8(»netblng  down  here.  It's  a  good 
thing.  It's  about  education  and  rd  like  for 
you  to  come  down."  rm  here.  And  that  was 
precisely  what  he  did  when  he  asked  me 
to  come  down  tnxn  New  ToA  to  be  Mayor. 
He  called  about  11:00  o'clock  one  night  and 
■aid,  "I  want  you  to  come  down.  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about  this  thing."  I  said  "When?" 
He  said.  "Catch  the  7:00  o'clock  shuttle." 
That's  the  first  thing  going  out,  you  know. 

I  came  because  not  only  my  Interest  in 
education  but  of  my  great  love  for  the  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Mis.  Johnson  as  people. 
(Applause.) 

The  President  has  been  a  great  teacher  for 
me,  and  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  a  great 
President  and  a  great  leader,  I  came  to  un- 
derstand by  dose  proximity  to  him  as  a 
friend  and  as  a  leader  what  I  think  he  was 
trying  to  do.  I  think  all  that's  been  said 
here  today  is  symbollo  of  his  greatness  in 
terms  of  his  dedication  to  make  this  nation 
even  greater  In  his  time.  I  think  we  all 
should  be  proud  and  hi4>py  that  he's  gone 
this  way. 

Moreover,  I  think  beside  this  great  man  has 
lived  a  great  woman,  Mrs.  Johnson  (ap- 
lause).  who  I've  had  the  rare  opportunity 
of  working  with  through  the  streets  and 
alleys  of  the  nation's  capital  trying  to  make 
that  better.  She,  for  the  meet  part,  was  try- 
ing to  do  a  thing  that  bears  closely  on  edu- 
cation, and  this  is  a  part  of  my  time  I'nx 
seeking  beyond  the  five  minutes. 

There  are  many  of  you  who  know  her  as 
someone  who  planted  trees  and  fiowers.  But 
did  you  know  that  what  she  was  talking 
about  Is  so  Inherently  great  and  significant 
in  the  learning  process  that  she  was  doing, 
in  fact,  In  the  streets  and  alleys  of  our  city, 
something  that  the  President  himself  was 
talking  about.  She  was  trying  to  create  a 
situation  where  a  little  child  could  plant 
a  flower  or  shrub,  leam  to  take  care  of  it 
and  nurture  it,  leam  to  see  it  grow,  and  out 
of  that  process  learn  something  about  life, 
something  about  respect  for  others,  some- 
thing about  dignity  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  he  could  put  a  seed  In  the  ground  and 
see  It  grow  into  Its  ultimate  fruition. 

Now,  if  that  isn't  education  and  if  that 
isn't  the  context.  In  my  opinion,  of  what  the 
President  was  trying,  through  the  legislation, 
to  do.  then  I've  never  heard  of  it.  I  just  want 
all  of  you  to  know  in  context  what  this  great 
First  Lady  was  trying  to  do.  those  of  you 
that  think,  for  instance,  that  she  was  just 
beautifying  something  by  planting  a  flower 
or  a  shrub.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  come  as  a 
rarity  in  this  scene  because  today  in  Wash- 
ington the  Executive  Committee  of  the  May- 
ors Groups  are  meeting  and  I'm  the  host. 
(Laughter)  That's  why  I  had  to  tell  you  the 
President  had  asked  me. 

What  they'  re  talking  about  there,  my 
friends.  Is  something  that's  very  basic. 
They're  talking  about  what  is  happening  to 
the  cities.  The  fact  Is,  the  cities  are  In  dis- 
tress. The  fact  Is,  many  of  the  cities  arc  in 
bankruptcy.  My  friend  was  telling  you  about 
the  great  crisis  In  whether  or  not  a  school 
system  can  function.  The  crisis  Is  real  and 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  foundation  that  was 
laid  by  President  Johnson  has  really  got  to 
be  looked  at  as  something  to  implement,  and 
we  don't  have  much  time  to  do  it. 

I  mean  implementing  it  with  some  sense 
of  urgency.  I  kind  of  get  a  little  up  to  my 
ears  with  this  Up  service  about  what  he  was 
talking  about.  He  was  talking  sense  about 
something  that  he  said  was  our  first  priority. 
Thai's  why  he's  the  education  President.  The 
question  In  my  mind  as  I  come  here  Is  this. 
Are  we  really  committed  to  doing  something 
about  what  he  was  talking  about  or  are  we 
coming  simply  to  sit  through  a  symposium 
and  another  conference  and  go  home  un- 
committed to  do  more  than  make  another 
sjjeech? 

Someone  told  me  that  they  had  a  docu- 


ment with  us  that  said  everything  in  educa- 
tion Is  In  three  pages.  I  think,  Sid,  it's  yours; 
the  document.  Well,  you  know,  I  think  that 
that's  the  way  we've  got  to  get  down  to  this 
whole  problem.  If  we  can  understand  it  in 
three  pages,  then  we  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
something  al>out  It. 

The  problem  is  that  we  find  so  many  ways 
to  blow  this  up  into  many  psychological  and 
philosophical  and  sociological  concepts  that 
it's  no  wonder  that  we  miss  the  child.  I  mean, 
we're  trying  to  sort  that  out — (Applause)  — 
and  as  we're  sorting  that  out,  the  child  is 
grown — he's  either  grown  or  he's  in  Jail  and 
we're  trying  to  find  some  way  to  rehabilitate 
him  there,  not  having  taken  the  opportunity 
to  grasp  him  at  a  time  when  we  could  do 
something  posltlvrty  with  him.  We're  talking 
about  the  great  criminal  Justice  system,  a 
system  designed  to  go  through  the  process 
and  ultimately  wind  up  vAXix  so  many  x 
number  In  jail  and  then  we're  going  to  heap 
millions  In  the  corrections  area  to  rehabili- 
tate them  there.  Now.  why  dont  we  really 
start  getting  on  the  ball  and  listen  to  what 
the  Presldemt  was  telling  us.  Listen  to  what 
President  Johnson  said.  Listen  to  what  he 
did  to  Washington. 

For  Instcuioe,  during  those  days  that  he 
labored  there  in  Washington  alone,  we  were 
able  to  establish  a  city  college.  You  can 
hardly  imagine  a  city  without  a  city  college. 
He  was  sensitive  to  this.  A  new  technical 
institute  so  that  those  who  had  particular 
needs  in  the  technical  area,  in  the  scientific 
area  would  have  an  opportunity.  No  one 
thought  about  that,  in  what  everybody  re- 
gards as  something  that  ought  to  be  model; 
a  model  city,  and  yet  no  technical  institute. 

He  saw  that  we  expanded  our  public  school 
plan  and  also  a  time  when  we  had  a  school 
board  election.  Some  people  are  wondering 
whether  that  was  altogether  good,  but  that's 
going  m  the  right  direction.  They  had  some 
other  problems. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  recognition 
at  the  stage  of  a  city  in  the  urban  crisis 
Is  Important,  and  I  say  to  you,  my  friends, 
that  I  come  from  a  vantage  point  where  I 
see  the  role  that  the  school  system  must 
play.  The  schools  are,  in  my  opinion,  a 
source  of  strength  and  actually  set  the  hope 
of  fulfillment,  and  if  we're  going  to  be  really 
honest  with  ourselves,  we're  going  to  try  to 
come  to  grips  with  this. 

I'm  not  an  educator  in  the  professional 
sense,  so  the  details  of  whatever  dreams  I 
have  must  be  filled  by  thoee  with  special  con- 
fidence and  there  are  five  of  them  up  here. 
My  particular  dream,  of  course,  is  of  schools 
that  serve  all  the  people  in  the  city  and  pro- 
vide the  stimulation,  the  cohesive  force  and 
the  opportunities  that  Inform  and  give  vltal- 
Itv  to  urban  life. 

As  I  sat  with  President  Johnson,  I  think 
this  Is  what  he  was  trying  to  say,  from  the 
vantage  point  that  I  had  to  work  as  a  Mayor. 
I'd  like  to  see  the  schools  open  all  day  and 
all  night,  twelve  months  of  every  year.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  schools  become  the  focus 
for  the  kind  of  community  activity  that 
strengthen  the  Individual  and  strengthen 
the  famUy  and  biUld  that  Illusive  sense  of 
unity  that  makes  a  true  community.  That's 
what  Mrs.  Johnson  was  trying  to  prove  about 
President  Johnson's  program;  that  if  these 
things  happen — 

Here  we  build  many  programs.  Federal 
grant  programs,  and  we  set  up  new  things 
not  realizing  that  the  school  itself  as  a  vital 
unit  In  the  community  should  be  open. 
should  be  the  cutting  edge,  the  real  unifying 
force  for  that  entire  community. 

Now,  I  don't  know  as  an  educator  how  you 
do  this.  I  do  know  as  a  Mayor  that  If  It 
doesn't  happen  we're  not  going  to  really  get 
the  thrust  that  President  Johnson  has  given 
us  to  work  on  and  Implement,  because  the 
school  is  the  undergirdlng  part  of  a  total 
community  and  It  must  come  together,  it 
must  come  together  as  something  that  has 
that  vital  force  of  solidifying  or  pasting,  if 


you  will,  a  conamunlty  Into  its  component 
parts. 

The  problem,  as  I've  seen  It,  to  the  educa- 
tors is  they're  prone  to  remain  bureaucratic. 
I  see  so  many  types  of  education  now,  and  I 
don't  understand  them — environmental  edu- 
cation—and every  new  thing  that  comes 
along  you  get  an  educational  tab  on  it.  When 
are  we  going  to  start  teaching  the  children? 
(Applause). 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  are  all  compo- 
nents to  something  else.  They  don't  really 
deal  with  the  whole  child  and  with  the  whole 
Individual  to  the  extent  that  be  becomes  in- 
tegrated enough  to  understand  what  he's 
talking  about. 

I  mean,  I  look  at  the  educators  and,  you 
know,  I  learned  from  President  Johnson  it's 
not  good  to  criticize  educators  and  so  I  didn't 
for  a  long  time.  But  I've  come  to  now,  be- 
cause I'm  now  in  my  fifth  year  of  office  and 
it's  a  little  different.  (Laughter). 

I  only  have  a  year  to  go  and  I'm  in  my  fifth, 
so  I  feel  this  strength  about  It.  I  feel  that 
when  we  begin  to  fragment  the  life  of  Indl- 
viduEds,  children  particularly  that  we  can't 
expect  to  build  upon  it  in  a  fruitful,  mean- 
ingful way  as  we  look  at  the  commurUty,  the 
total  community.  I  would  say  to  you  that 
whatever  bureaucratic  compartments  we 
have,  we  must  look  at  the  city  and  we  must 
see  the  problems  as  they  unfold  on  employ- 
ment, health,  transportation,  sanitation,  nu- 
trition, public  safety.  Do  you  mean  to  say 
I'm  going  to  have  an  education  component 
for  each  one? 

I  mean,  sanitation  education.  I  mean, 
transportation  education.  Sure,  you  can  put 
out  a  phamplet.  I'm  talking  about  bureau- 
cratic compartmentalizing  so  that  In  order 
to  understand  how  you  get  your  trash  moved 
you've  got  to  take  a  course  In  sanitation 
education.  I  can't  see  that.  I  think  you  just 
tell  the  people  where  to  put  It  in  the  cans 
and  then  ask  somebody  to  pick  it  up.  (Ap- 
plause) . 

And  I've  come  to  understand  these  things 
as  a  Mayor,  because  I've  not  only  had  to  deal 
with  them,  I've  had  to  pay  for  them.  And  my 
budget  is  Just  about  the  same  as  every  other 
city;  it's  In  trouble.  The  revenue  has  run 
out.  Just  like  every  other  city.  I  must  begin, 
as  the  educators  do,  tightening  our  belts  to 
the  point  that  we  make  our  dollar  go,  those 
resources  go  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

If  there  was  anything  I  would  urge  you, 
it  is  to  look  at  how  you  can  make  those  re- 
sources go  further.  I  would  also  like  to  say 
to  all  of  you,  if  you  came  to  Austin,  Texas, 
at  this  point  of  time,  if  you  came  to  see  the 
papers  unveiled,  if  you  came  to  join  the  Presi- 
dent, don't  leave  without  giving  the  Presi- 
dent a  commitment  to  do  the  kinds  of  things 
in  education  that  he  was  talking  about  when 
he  forged  pretty  much  alone  this  undergird- 
lng of  the  total  national  system  of  education. 
Don't  leave  without  a  commitment.  Don't 
just  come  here  and  take  the  papers  and  look 
at  them  and  file  them.  Read  them  and  then 
go  back  with  a  commitment  to  do  something 
about  them  in  your  community.  Thank  you. 
(Applause) 

Mr.  Davidson.  Thank  you.  Mayor  Washing- 
ton. I  think  I  should  point  out  to  you  that 
many  others  In  the  country  are  beginning  to 
follow  your  lead  from  the  standpoint  of  It 
is  no  longer  something  to  be  concerned  about 
in  criticizing  educators.  (Laughter)  Profes- 
sor Bruner? 

Dr.  Bruner.  President  Johnson.  Mrs.  John- 
son, ladles  and  gentlemen.  IW  like  to 
pick  up  two  themes  that  have  run  through 
vhe  discussion  today,  one  of  them  has  to  do 
with  the  question  of  what  the  problem  Is; 
Is  it  a  problem  of  schools  or  Is  It  a  problem 
more  broadly  defined  as  the  kind  of  society 
that  a  kid  grows  up  In.  about  which  I  think 
we've  learned  a  little  bit  during  those  years 
when  President  Johnson  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  explore  the  full  range  of  these  prob- 
lems. The  second  one  in  brief  is  how  early 
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do  you  start  and  why  do  you  want  to  start 
early? 

About  the  first  one,  I  think  we  started  off 
In  the  '60's  with  the  Idea  that  If  we  reformed 
the  schools,  we  had  the  problem  licked.  And 
as  we  moved  toward  the  reform  of  the 
schools,  we  found,  low  and  behold,  as  Sid 
Marland  has  pointed  out,  that  many  kids 
were  not  reached  by  the  school,  that  Indeed 
they  could  not  be  reached  by  the  school  be- 
cause the  hidden  curriculum  of  life  as  they 
lived  it  In  their  neighborhoods,  on  their 
streets,  in  their  families — which  I  want  to 
come  to  in  a  moment — in  a  sense  made  them 
almost  incapable  of  responding  to  what  it  is 
that  a  school  had  to  offer.  It  gave  no  induce- 
ment to  the  use  of  mind,  there  was  no  future; 
that  In  a  sense  the  provision  of  jobs,  the 
provision  of  some  kind  of  economic  opportu- 
nity, the  provision  of  a  way  of  life  that  wasn't 
as  alienating  as  our  cities  were  becoming, 
that  this  type  of  thing  also  was  psurt  of 
the  problem  of  education,  that  the  problem 
of  education  and  the  problem  of  schools  are 
not  by  any  means  coterminous. 

So  now,  as  we  have  come  Into  the  '70's,  we 
realize  that  education  is  not  a  package  \into 
Itself,  it  exists  as  part  of  a  far  deeper  and 
broader  problem.  We  see  it  in  this  odd  kind 
of  way,  for  example,  a  recent  study  that's 
been  completed  of  what  happens  to  mother's 
view  of  their  children  when  they  move  from 
a  rural  setting  or  a  slightly  urban  setting, 
no  matter  whether  its  outside  Antebia  into 
Antebia  in  East  Africa  or  outside  of  a  city 
in  Texas  and  move  Into  one  of  the  Texas 
cities.  But  mother  begins  to  get  the  feeling 
that  their  child  is  not  as  competent.  Some- 
how she  begins  to  lose  the  sense  that  he 
can  cope  with  the  situation.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, she  doesn't  offer  as  many  oppor- 
tunities for  the  child  to  go  off  on  his  own. 

This  type  of  thing  comes  from  urban  life 
and  the  real  question  that  we  face  In  dealing 
with  these  changes  is  providing  a  sense  of 
hope  in  the  future  that  there  is  something 
toward  which  one  is  going  and  using  educa- 
tion, recapturing  a  sense  of  vocation,  that 
school  is  for  something.  However  much  I  love 
the  defense  of  the  liberal  arts,  the  liberal 
arts  are  not  an  end  In  themselves,  they're  on 
route  toward  equipping  people  to  live  effec- 
tively and  to  live  with  the  Job  and  to  live 
with  the  dignities  that  the  Job  gives. 

Now,  I  could  set  forth  all  the  details  on 
this  type  of  thing.  The  one  thing  I  do  want 
to  say  Is  that  what  we  have  come  to  recog- 
nize, thanks  to  that  vibrant  period  of  years 
when  President  Johnson  was  In  the  White 
House  what  we've  come  to  learn  Is  to  look 
at  schools  as  Just  the  head  of  the  Iceberg, 
that  there  Is  a  great  deal  underneath  that 
needs  fl.xlng;  the  thing  that  I  call  the  hidden 
curriculum. 

Now,  the  second  thing  Id  like  to  come  to, 
and  it's  a  particularly  timely  one  because 
we're  In  the  middle  of  brooding  over  the 
question  of  what  constitutes  a  decent  child- 
development  act — and  I  don't  want  to  get 
into  the  partisan  politics  of  vetoe  and  the 
rest  of  it — has  to  do  with  why  one  starts 
early. 

We  used  to  think  again  in  those  Innocent 
days,  even  back  into  the  '50's.  that  the  main 
thing  that  you  did  was  to  transmit  knowledge 
to  the  child  in  the  process  of  education.  But 
it  turns  out  on  closer  inspection  that  what 
you're  doing  too,  as  this  child  Is  growing  up 
and  very  early  on,  is  giving  them  the  things 
that  come  to  be  called  nonspecific  forms  of 
learning,  some  hope  that  he  can  deal  with 
events,  some  feeling  somehow  that  there  Is  a 
point  in  striving.  These  things  come  very 
early.  They  come  in  the  famUy,  they  come 
in  the  kind  of  situation  In  which  the  child 
lives. 

We  know  perfectly  well  that  we  have  got 
to  do  things  much  earlier  than  we've  done 
them  now.  And  indeed,  as  John  Gardner  said 
this  morning,  we  have  made  some  progress. 
I  can  remember  when  a  group  of  us  for  the 


first  time  went  to  see  Sarge  Shrleber  and 
proposed  that  there  ought  to  be  some  means 
whereby  kids  In  their  second  year  be  given 
some  sort  of  a  head  start  If  they  came  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds.  And  bless  his 
heart — he  was  able  to  change  his  view  on 
this — he  said,  "That  would  be  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  things  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  do  is  start  to  play  with  small 
children." 

We've  learned  a  lot  since  then.  We  have 
made  progress  so  we  need  not  be  disap- 
pointed, and  the  psychology  of  disappoint- 
ment is  a  very  crippling  thing.  We  are  making 
progress.  We're  making  progress  and  I  think 
we  can  go  on  making  progress,  because  if  we 
start  thinking  of  how  to  cope  with  the  spe- 
cific facts  that  exist,  the  fact  for  example 
that  there  are  four  and  a  half  million 
mothers  in  the  United  States  with  children 
under  six  who  are  In  the  labor  force,  who 
are  working  outside  the  home,  that  those 
four  and  a  half  million  mothers — the 
chances,  as  you  move  down  the  economic 
scale  you'll  find  a  far  larger  representation 
of  them  from  amongst  the  poor  and  those 
just  above  the  poverty  level.  They're  work- 
ing because  they  have  to  work. 

It  doesn't  do  to  talk  about  the  fact  that 
we're  going  to  help  the  family  and  then  not 
support,  in  some  fashion,  the  children  of 
these  women  who  have  to  work.  This  is  again 
part  of  the  package  of  thinking  of  employ- 
ment security,  the  home,  a  good  start  for 
the  child  and  not  just  the  provision  of 
school. 

I  think  that  what  we  have  learned — if  I 
can  go  back,  and  I  hope  we  take  this  home 
with  us.  Mr.  Mayor — I  think  that  what  we've 
learned  Is  that  to  do  something  for  the  young, 
you've  got  to  do  something  for  society  In 
general.  The  schools  reflect  the  evils  of  soci- 
ety and  there  is  a  deep  injustice  In  not 
correcting  those  things  In  society  that  warp 
our  schools,  and  I  hope  we  can  carry  that 
commitment  with  us  when  we  go.  Thank 
you.  (Applause) 

Mr.  DAvnjsoN.  Thank  you,  Professor  Bruner. 
At  this  point,  I  would  encourage  those  of 
you  who  have  questions  to  please  distribute 
those  questions  to  the  ushers  so  they  might 
bring  them  to  me.  I  know  that  members  of 
our  panel  will  be  happy  to  react  to  them. 

In  the  meantime,  I  would  like  to  pursue 
some  of  the  questions  that  were  raised  during 
the  initial  presentations  and  ask  perhaps 
Commissioner  Marland  a  question. 

In  the  thrust  for  innovation  and  experi- 
mentation and  looking  at  the  renewal  proj- 
ect, renewal  centers,  in  what  way  do  you  see 
any  problem  in  distinguishing  this  push  for 
Innovation  and  experimentation  from  the 
concentration  that  is  needed  In  many  of  the 
urban  areas  on  basic  skUls  of  learning,  if 
any  conflict  at  all? 
Mr.  Marland.  What  obstacles  do  we  see? 
Mr.  DAvrosoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marland.  I  think.  Jack,  that  one  of  the 
obstacles  we're  undoubtedly  going  to  face  Is 
that  any  kind  of  a  new  thrust  that  comes 
out  of  Washington,  If  It  has  a  change  In  It, 
It's  very  likely  to  require  a  trade-off.  You 
have  to  give  up  something  to  get  something. 
And  here,  where  we  have  been  scattering  our 
resources,  as  I  say,  very  thinly  in  terms  of 
the  discretionary  resources  that  provide  the 
initiative  for  change,  many  school  systems 
win  no  longer  receive  those  scattered  thin 
resources  because  we'll  have  to  gather  them  to 
target  them. 

That's  going  to  be  an  obstacle.  Somebody 
has  to  give  up  something.  We  hope  that  we 
can  move  swiftly  enough  so  that  there  will 
be  enough  good  practices  emerging  from  the 
very  limited  discretionary  resources  that  we 
have  so  that  those  good  practices  will  quickly 
Influence  decision-makers  in  nonfunded 
sites  so  that  they  can  transform  their  local 
resources  as  well  as  the  formula  Federal  re- 
sources Into  the  new  practices.  That  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  our  objectives. 


There  would  be  no  point  In  having  the 
Office  of  Education  In  Washington  go  out 
and  establish  renewal  sites  If  all  we  were 
effecting  were  the  limited  number  of  young 
people  m  those  sites.  These  are  demonstra- 
tions, they're  models,  they're  Initiatives,  they 
are  what  I  call  the  rubber  tip  crowbar  to 
gently  make  a  difference  so  that  other  people 
see  that  difference  and  pursue  It. 

Now,  other  obstacles,  I  think,  will  be  the 
shear  amount  of  money  we  have.  It's  not 
enough  and  never  will  be,  and  we're  having 
to  take  what  monies  we  have  and  do  this. 
Another  obstacle  will  be  some  anxiety  la 
Congress  that  we  may  be  overstepping  the 
authorities  that  Congress  has  vested  in  the 
Office  of  Education  throiigh  these  laws.  We're 
having  to  go  on  tiptoe  In  that  direction  and 
doing  it  not  In  any  way  to  evade  the  admoni- 
tions of  Congress,  but  to  deliberate  with 
Congress  so  that  we  don't  get  out  of  line. 

These  are  things  that  are  standing  in  our 
way  at  the  moment.  There's  a  certain 
amount  of  regrouping  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation which  causes  a  little  uneasiness  and 
tension  as  people  change  their  role,  change 
their  actions.  The  big  thing  that  I  see  hap- 
pening is  that  the  Office  of  Education  will 
become,  instead  of  what  is  now  admittedly— 
and  I  think  Doc  would  agree  with  me — an 
office  principally  concerned  with  managing 
paper  and  money  to  an  office  concerned  with 
reaching  out  on  call  with  technical  assist- 
ance and  wisdom  to  help  local  and  State  au- 
thorities Implement  change.  That  would  be 
the  major  difference  In  what  we  are. 

Mr.  DAvmsoN.  Thank  you,  Commissioner. 
A  question  from  the  audience  parallels  one 
that  I  had  wanted  to  ask  Dr.  Bruner  to  re- 
spond to.  As  many  of  you  know.  Dr.  Bruner 
has  spent  considerable  time  having  a  great 
deal  of  thrust  in  the  area  of  theories  of 
learning  and  methods  of  learning.  And  I 
wonder.  Dr.  Bruner,  if  you  would  comment 
upon  the  emerging  Ideas,  the  emerging  feel- 
ings al>out  theories  of  learning  as  they  re- 
late to  our  educational  system  In  the  70'8? 
(Laughter)   In  the  usual  five  minutes. 

Dr.  BBuNia.  Jerry,  you  might  start  with 
Skinner.  (lAughter) 
Mr.  Davtoson.  He  now  has  six  minutes. 
Dr.  Bruner.  Starting  with  Skinner  would 
make  It  too  easy.  (Laughter)  Well,  let  me  see. 
I  think  probably  the  way  to  answer  that  Is 
to  note  the  relatively  small  number  of  ways 
in  which  we,  in  fact,  learn  or  facilitate  learn- 
ing, If  you  will,  by  arranging  things  called 
classes  or  instruction  or  what  not. 

The  first  one  is  to  provide  a  situation 
where  somebody  can  act  on  their  own  to 
solve  the  problem,  and  the  main  thing  that 
you  have  to  do  when  you  give  a  person  an 
opportunity  to  solve  a  problem  is  to  have 
knowledge  of  results.  It's  a  curious  kind  of 
thing.  It's  such  a  simple-minded  notion,  but 
when  you  take  a  look  at  a  good  deal  of  learn- 
ing that  takes  place  in  the  school  setting, 
there  isn't  knowledge  of  results.  Kids  don't 
have  a  sense  as  to  whether  they  succeeded 
or  failed  or  that  they  pleased  somebody  or 
didn't.  That  type  of  thing — Let  me  Just  men- 
tion that  as  number  one. 

Number  two,  what  we  do  Is  to  provide  situ- 
ations, I  think.  In  which  there's  a — we  ar- 
range the  situation  so  that  the  kid  can  have 
an  opportunity  to  succeed  or  fall  In  a  very 
Informed  way.  He  can  get  Into  the  situation 
and  be  saved  from  being  overwhelmed  by 
the  noise  in  the  situation.  It's  a  simple 
enough  thing  so  that  he  can  learn  it  and  say, 
"Uh-huh,  I  see  it." 

The  third  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  provides 
not  an  opportunity  to  work  directly  on  a 
problem,  but  to  provide  a  model  of  some- 
body working  on  a  problem,  and  this  model 
of  somebody  doing  it  or  somebody  valuing 
something  in  a  certain  way  Is  an  extraordi- 
narily subtle  kind  of  thing.  So  that  Is  impor- 
tant. 

The  fourth  type  of  thing  is  very,  very  new, 
probably,  you  know,  within  the  last  2,000 
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years  In  the  evolution  of  nutn.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  technique  of  informing  somebody 
by  telling  them.  When  you  tell  somebody 
something,  the  odd  thing  Is  that  you  rip  the 
knowledge  out  of  context.  You  don't  see  the 
model  doing  It,  you  don't  see  what  it's  used 
for,  you  have  no  idea  about  the  knowledge 
of  results  because  there's  no  result.  You  just 
tell  In  a  hope  that  somehow  the  person  will 
find  a  vocation  to  which  he  can  apply  that 
knowledge.  (Laughter)  This  troubles  me  very 
deeply.  I  don't  propose  at  this  point  to  pro- 
vide an  answer  that  needs  funding  by  Sid 
Marland's  office,  but  we  will  perhaps. 

I  do  want  to  say  just  one  last  thing  about 
this.  Now,  all  these  things  having  to  do  with 
learning,  I  suspect  can  be  summarized  by 
saying  that  what  an  individual  does  when  he 
learns  something  is  to  buUd  a  model  of  the 
world  in  his  head  which  he  can  spin  Just  s 
little  bit  faster  than  the  world  goes  so  that 
he  can  anticipate,  extrapolate  and  so  on,  and 
this  takes  a  thin  amount  of  courage.  You 
put  the  pieces  together.  You  see,  the  main 
thing  about  learning  is  that  you've  got  to  go 
beyond  the  information  that's  been  given 
you.  You've  got  to  put  it  Into  a  structure 
and  extrapolate.  You've  got  to  find  rules  for 
going  beyond  that  Information. 

The  reason  I  bring  up  courage  here,  and 
early  confidence  is  that  the  big  difference 
you  find  between  a  kid  who's  lost  his  nerve 
because  he  thinks  he  can't  get  anywhere,  as 
compared  to  a  kid  who  thinks  he's  going 
somewhere,  is  the  way  in  which  they  use 
information  to  extrapolate,  to  go  beyond, 
and  that's  the  early  motivational  type  of 
thing. 

Now.  it  doesn't  do  simply  to  talk  about  the 
fact  that  you — how  do  I  say  it — you  respond, 
you  peck  or  you  solve  an  arithmetic  prob- 
lem and  then  there's  a  reinforcement  and 
all  is  well.  The  reirvforcements  don't  work 
that  way  because  the  main  source  of  rein- 
forcement for  human  beings  are  other  hu- 
man beings  and  they're  notoriously  un- 
reliable. So  It's  very  difficult  to  get  behavior 
under  control  and  the  great  fantasy  of  the 
Utopia  that  we  all  would  like  to  bring  to 
bear  situation  because  it's  so  chaotic,  turt^s 
out  not  to  work  very  well. 

This  is  a  very  brief  lecture  on  the  major 
Obstacles,  but  I  would  like  to  mention  one 
last  thing.  One  of  the  things  that  troubles 
me  more  than  anything,  looking  at  the  im- 
pact of  poverty  and  the  Impact  also  of 
urbanization  around  the  world,  is  something 
that  I  come  increasingly  to  think  of  as  con- 
dition helplessness.  The  fact,  for  example, 
that  people  begin  to  get  the  feeling  that  be- 
cause of  the  complexity  of  events,  they  can- 
not help  themselves.  And  I  rather  suspect 
that  what  we're  going  to  have  to  do  in  break- 
ing away  from  standard  formula  of  the  school 
is  to  give  people  opportunities  earlier  than 
when  they  get  into  real  life,  which  means 
after  medical  school  age — early  in  life — to  do 
things  where  they  get  some  sense  of  their 
own  competence,  where  they  avoid  that  feel- 
ing of  helplessness.  For  that,  you  have  to 
start  early.  (Applause) 

Mr.  Davidson.  As  you  can  very  easily  tell, 
one  would  enjoy  the  opportunity  to  listen  to 
any  one  of  these  individuals  for  a  great 
length  of  time. 

Let  me  go  from  that  rather  broad  scale 
question  to  a  very  specific  one  which  I  will 
address  to  any  member  of  the  panel  that 
would  care  to  tackle  it,  and  the  question 
is  this.  Do  women  have  any  leadership  role 
In  education?  (Laughter)  Whichever  Is  the 
most  courageous  can  begin. 

Mr.  Howe.  It  seems  to  me  that  since 
Walter  Washington's  wife  Is  here  that  he 
should  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Washington.  Well,  to  be  very  frank, 
most  of  what  I  know  about  education  I  get 
from  my  wife.  I  think  this  is  a  fair  question. 
I  don't  like  to  really  react  in  a  fashion  that 
you  Just  say,  "Yeah,  that's  the  case."  I  think 
that,  as  I  approach  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  Mayor  In  a  city  Is  that  women  have  what 


I  would  call  a  fantastically  great  opportunity 
In  this  area  to  forge  a  kind  of  leadership 
that  is  exceedingly  meaningful.  My  concern 
with  it  would  be  that  you  cut  it  off  at  edu- 
cation, because  in  my  opinion,  the  role  of 
a    woman    throughout   the    whole   range   of 
municipal  affairs  as  I  can  identify  them,  par- 
ticularly in  the  human  resources  area,  that 
deal   with  health  and  deal  with  education 
and  that  deal  with  problems  that  are  related 
to  strengthening  the  whole  person,  I  think 
In  this  area,  I  wouldn't  want  to  extract  it  as 
a  woman   having   a  greater  opportunity.  I 
think  there  are  fantastic  opportunities  there 
and  I  think  they  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
as  equal   to  man,   not  any  greater  or  any 
less.  That's  what  I  come  out  with. 
Mr.  Daly.  Could  I  make  a  comment? 
Mr.  Davidson.  Mr.  Daly? 
Mr.  Dalt.  I  think  in  a  very  special  context, 
one  could  say  the  answer  is  unfortunately 
yes,  they  do  have  a  role.  I'm  referring  specifi- 
cally to  the  domination  of  the  elementary 
school  years  and  junior  high  years  by  female 
teachers  in  this  country,  which  I  think  has 
led  to  a  tremendous  distortion  of  roles  and 
values  of  men  and  women.  I  think  one  of  the 
most   hopeful   aspects   of   the   women's   lib 
movement  is  possibly  the  Ulceration  of  men 
so  that  they  feel  that  teaching  a  first  or  sec- 
ond grade  is  not  unmasculine.  (Applause) 
Mr.  Davidson.  Very  good. 
Mr.  Howe.  Now.  Just  a  further  comment  on 
that.  I  do  agree  that  women  do  tend  to  domi- 
nate elementary  schooling,  but  I  don't  think 
they've  been  very  successful  at  it.  By  this  I 
mean  that,  if  you  look  at  the  typical  ele- 
mentary school  materials  that  present  role 
models  for  women,  youll  find  that  these  are 
the  old  traditional  nurses,  housewives,  the 
kinds  of  models  that  show  up  in  the  picture 
books    that    youngsters    see    in   elementary 
school  about  what  women  do.  And  therefore, 
the  elementary  school  tends  to  perpetuate 
Just  the  things  that  the  women's  lib  objects 
to.   So    I   repeat    my   point   that   although 
women  dominate  it,  they  haven't  controlled 
it  in  the  Interest  of  women. 

Going  beyond  this,  I  think  women  get 
short-changed  to  a  high  degree,  the  higher 
they  go  in  education.  Quite  a  number  of 
people  have  observed  that  the  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States  are  de- 
signed for  men  and  women  are  allowed  to  go 
to  them,  and  that's  about  right.  Particularly 
when  you  get  to  the  graduate  level,  the  whole 
scheme  of  reform  in  improving  the  quality 
of  g^duate  education  has  to  some  degree 
been  against  the  interest  of  women.  There's 
been  a  tendency  to  feel  that  high  quality 
graduate  education  is  produced  by  full  time 
attendance  In  graduate  school,  by  residence 
requirements,  by  lack  of  flexibility  of  all 
kinds,  and  of  course,  these  work  against  the 
life  patterns  of  women  who  would  like  to 
have  academic  careers  and  get  graduate  de- 
grees or  whatever  other  careers  may  come 
out  of  graduate  or  professional  degrees. 

So  I  think  there  Is  plenty  of  room  for 
women  both  to  improve  what  they  do  as  they 
dominate  the  elementary  schools  and  to 
complain  a  lot  about  what  goes  on  in  the 
rest  of  the  establishment.  (Applause) 

Mr.  Marland.  Do  you  want  a  report  from 
Washington,  Jack,  or  have  you  had  enough 
of  that? 

Mr.  Davidson.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  would 
be  most  appropriate. 

Mr.  Marland.  A  very  quick  one.  It  may  be 
useful  to  know  that  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion over  the  past  year,  more  than  60  per  cent 
of  our  promotions  of  the  upper  grades — that 
means  grade  13  and  up  to  18 — have  gone  to 
women  and  that  there  are  over  50  per  cent 
from  a  much  smaller  base  of  women  to  make 
the  promotions.  And  further,  that  fifteen 
women  are  now  in  policy-making  positions 
that  weren't  there  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Howe.  You  have  Edith  Green  to  en- 
courage you.  (Laughter) 
Mr.  Mariano.  She's  a  good  model. 
Mr.  Davidson.  Mr.  Bruner? 


Dr.  Bbxtner.  I  just  want  to  give  a  report 
from  the  laboratory  on  this  one.  (Laughter) 
We  used  to  have  a  big  thing  about  differ- 
ences in  learning  patterns  t)€tween  boys  and 
girls  and  how,  therefore,  we  should  move 
them  in  one  direction  and  another.  As  we  De- 
come  more  varied  in  our  educational  tech- 
nique, It  turns  out  that  a  great  many  of 
those  so-called  differences  in  learning  were 
situational.  ITiey  were  things  that  we  trap 
little  boys  into  doing  as  masculine  and  little 
girls  into  doing  as  feminine.  Possibly,  if  we 
take  a  long  view  of  how  it  Is  that  you  share 
this  enterprise  called  education,  we  might 
conceivably  get  to  the  point  where  the  ladies, 
even  if  they  are  dominating  at  the  elemen- 
tary school  level,  would  do  better  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  of  being  given  fuller  access  to  our 
educational  resources. 
Mr.  Davidson.  Thank  you.  To  shift  gears — 
Mr.  Washington.  Well,  do  any  ladies  want 
to  complain? 

Mr.  Davtoson.  Yes,  I  have  a  lot  of  com- 
plaints here. 

Mr.  Washington.  I  mean,  one  of  the  ladles 
might  want  to  question  further  the  fact 
that  the  answers  haven't  been  adequate. 

Mr.  Davidson.  Well,  there's  still  room  for 
questions.  If  we  can  get  through  this  stack 
of  them.  Let  me  move  to  a  little  different 
subject.  I  think  all  of  us  are  aware — cer- 
tainly, those  of  us  in  Texas  at  the  moment, 
are  aware  of  the  recent  Surrano  vs  Priest 
case  in  California,  the  Rodriguez  case  in 
Texas,  decisions  that  have  been  made  in 
Wyoming  and  most  recently  in  New  Jersey 
having  to  do  vrtth  the  property  tax  and  the 
financial  support  of  education. 

The  question,  of  course,  is  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  in  Texas  a  tremendous 
amount  of  activity  on  the  part  of  several 
committees  who  are  studying  this  problem 
and  looking  at  ways  to  propose  some  kind 
of  tentative  solution. 

Undoubtedly,  this  is  going  on  in  other 
States  as  well.  Even  in  those  States  where 
perhaps  decisions  have  not  yet  been  made. 
The  question  and  a  number  of  questions 
relate  to  this,  Mr.  Commissioner  and  others — 
Is  the  Office  of  Education  taking  any  stand 
at  this  particular  moment  in  terms  of  any 
support  or  help  it  might  give  to  states  or  to 
State  Education  Agencies  In  pursuit  of  some 
kind  of  clarification  of  these  various  deci- 
sions that  are  going  on  across  the  country? 
Mr.  Marland.  Number  one,  we're  taking 
the  position  that  we — I'm  not  sure  whether 
it's  official  Administration  policy  or  not.  We 
haven't  had  a  reading  on  that.  But  as  far 
as  this  Office  of  Education  is  concerned,  we're 
applauding  the  action  being  taken  by  courts 
to  find  that  it  Is  no  longer  equitable  to 
support  schools  with  differences  in  dollars 
per  child  ranging  within  a  g^ven  state  from 
$450  to  $1300  and  call  it  equal  educational 
opportunity.  (Applause.) 

We  know  this  raises  enormous  problems 
for  our  system,  enormous  problems  for  our 
communities  and  states  who  reconcile  this. 
The  President  Is  very  much  aware  of  this. 
People  like  Don  Morrison  and  other  leaders 
in  education  met  with  the  President  in  early 
September  to  talk  about  this-  In  fact,  the 
meeting  was  arranged  well  before  Surrano 
occurred.  By  good  fortune,  Surrano  had  oc- 
curred by  the  time  these  leaders  came  to- 
gether with  the  President  and  he  learned 
more  details  of  the  Surrano  conditions  from 
their  translations  and  also  from  the  iigly 
evidence  of  the  disaster  of  finances  in  our 
big  cities.  It  was  these  things,  I  believe,  that 
brought  him  to  the  poeitlon  which  he  took 
last  week  in  saying  that  we  must  change 
this. 

He  has  set  in  motion,  and  my  office  has 
been  at  work  now  for — well,  ever  since  Sep- 
tember on  developing  alternative  systems. 
and  this  gets  back  to  the  basic  question,  I 
believe;  are  we  doing  anything  to  help  local 
communlUes  and  states  get  through  this 
thing? 
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We  had  a  number  of  alternative  solutions 
to  offer  the  Admlnlatratlon  In  terms  of  new 
delivery  assistance.  Our  office  has  not  been 
engaged  In  the  consideration  of  alternative 
revenue  systems.  This  rests  with  Treasury. 
The  President  has  now  Invited  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  a 
bipartisan  group,  to  come  Into  this  whole 
problem  and  help  look  at  alternative  reve- 
nue systems.  This  Is  going  forward  very 
fast  with  a  sense  of  urgency  about  It.  My 
office  at  this  moment  stands  ready  to  help 
In  any  way  It  can  In  terms  of  those  cities 
that  are  now  under  the  gun,  not  because 
we  have  any  new  money  stdutlon,  but  at 
least  we  have  a  variety  of  alternative 
theoretical  models  for  consideration  In  over- 
coming the  Inequities  of  the  local  tax  base. 

We  are  eager  champions  of  the  proposi- 
tion. The  President,  I  believe,  to  golDg  to 
move  vigorously  on  It  this  year,  and  I  think 
the  signs  are  all  good.  Those  of  you  who 
are  already  under  court  order,  like  CaUfomla, 
Texas.  Minnesota  and  New  Jersey,  aU  we  can 
give  at  this  time  to  assistance  and  coimcll; 
no  money.  I  txop^  that  the  money  comes 
soon  to  get  out  of  this  mess. 

Mr.  DAvmsoN.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Howe? 

Mr.  Howe.  I  agree  with  Sid  that  the  deci- 
sions of  the  California  court  and  of  other 
courts  do  represent  progress  even  though 
they  leave  a  completely  unresolved  situation 
in  some  states.  In  regard  to  the  Federal  ex- 
ploration of  alternative  revenue  systems,  the 
suggestion  that  has  been  most  widely  leaked 
as  a  possibility  has  been  the  possibility  of 
a  value  added  tax,  a  Federal  value  added 
tax.  which  would  In  some  fashion  I  don't 
think  as  yet  defined,  would  produce  a  good 
deal  of  money  that  would  then  flow  Into  the 
states  and  from  the  states  into  the  local 
school  districts  to  possibly  replace  that  por- 
tion of  the  property  tax  that  goes  to  edu- 
cation. 

Those  mechanisms  are  complex  and  will 
demand  the  kind  of  study  Sid  Is  talking 
about.  What  worries  me  about  that  particu- 
lar suggestion  Is  the  nature  of  the  value 
added  tax  itself.  It's  a  highly  regressive  tax. 
It  Is  in  wide  use  In  Europe.  It  has  not  been 
so  much  in  use  In  this  country,  and  It  Is, 
of  course,  really  a  sales  tax. 

To  finance  or  attempt  to  finance  our  pub- 
He  schools  by  a  tax  which  Is  much  more 
heavily  paid  by  people  of  modest  and  potw 
circumstances  seems  to  me  to  be  poor  social 
policy.  (Applause) 

I  think  we  need  to  examine  that  sugges- 
tion as  it  Is  refined  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Marland.  Just  a  quick  word,  least  that 
rest  as  the  final  analysis.  The  Administra- 
tion Is  very  much  aware  of  the  regresslvlty 
of  the  value  added  tax  and  does  not  at  this 
point  imply  that  It  would  be  a  universal 
application  of  every  product  in  its  develop- 
mental process  of  value  added  each  step  of 
the  way.  but  products  selected  so  as  to  have 
the  minimal  regressive  aspect  In  terms  of 
effecting  low-Income  people. 

And  I  think  you  should  also  know  that 
even  though  Doc  Is  quite  right  In  saying 
that  It  has  been  noted  with  some  affirmation 
as  one  of  the  possibilities  to  be  considered, 
It  is  by  no  means  the  only  possibility.  It's 
one  of  a  variety  of  alternatives  that  has  not 
yet  been  really  developed.  But  the  regressive 
part  of  It  is  well  known  to  the  Admimstra- 
tion  and  they  would  contain  It  In  such  a 
way  as  to  try  to  minimize  that  feature.  Doc. 
Mr  Howe.  As  long  as  they  put  it  only  on 
Cadillacs,  111  support  it.   (Laughter) 

Mr.  DAvrosoN.  Pursuing  that  question  for 
Just  a  moment.  One  of  the  concerns  of  most 
local  school  boards,  most  local  school  ad- 
ministrators, has  to  do  with  even  the  pos- 
sibility of  Increased  Federal  funding  at  a 
general  level  without  a  proportionately  in- 
creased amount  of  Federal  control  and  Fed- 
eral regulation  and  Federal  red  tape.  And 
I  think  those  of  us  who  are  local  adminis- 
trators would  have  great  concern  about  this, 
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as  we  always  have  had.  And  I  don't  know 
that  It  calls  for  an  answer.  Perhaps  It  does. 
Mr.  Marland.  All  I  can  say  Is  amen.  I've 
been  a  local  administrator  23  years  longer 
than   I've  been   a  Federal   administrator. 

Mr.  Davidsok.  I  don't  think  I  made  very 
many  points  on  that.    (Laughter). 

Mr.  Marland.  The  President  said  the  same 
thing  on  Thursday  that  absolutely  this 
must  not  m  any  way  transgress  the  au- 
thorities and  the  responsibilities  and  the 
power  of  the  local  board  of  education. 

Mr.  Davtoson.  All  right.  Let  me  shift  gears 

one  more  time  and 

Mr.  Howe.  I'd  like  to  make  Just  a  com- 
ment on  that.  If  I  might  after  Sid's  last 
comment.  I'm  strongly  in  favor  of  local  con- 
trol and  at  the  same  time  I'm  aware  that 
local  control  has  created  the  right  to  have 
very  good  schools  in  some  places  and  for 
other  places  to  choose  to  have  very  bad 
schools  at  low  cost. 

That's  a  real  problem.  We  should  not  so 
deify  local  control  that  we  allow  it  to  sub- 
ject children  to  abuses.  So  I  think  there  are 
reasonable  roles  for  state  government  and 
Indeed  for  Federal  government  In  making 
sure  that  pupUs  at  least  get  their  rights 
and  that  most  get  a  real  opportunity  for 
education.  At  the  same  time.  I  feel  that 
local  citizens  need  a  good  shot  at  control 
of  their  schools. 

So  I  don't  want  to  have  this  subject  over- 
simplified In  response  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Davtoson.  Any  other  comments  on  that 
Item? 

Mr.  Dalt.  Briefly  on  the  original  question 
on  the  property  tax  suits.  1  think  It's  very 
hard  for  people  who  live  or  teach,  as  many 
teachers  do,  in  the  so-called  fat  cat  districts; 
the  ones  who  are  going  to  lose  by  these  vari- 
ous suits.  But  I  think  a  very  genuine  con- 
cern of  many  of  those  people  Is  not  that 
they're  reluctant  to  share  the  wealth  of  the 
better  tax  base  that  they  have,  but  does  It 
mean  in  each  state  that,  let's  say,  the  de- 
prived districts  are  going  to  be  brought  up 
to  the  level  of  the  best  in  that  state,  or  does 
It  mean  that  you're  going  to  take  from  the 
wealthy  districts,  disburse  It  and  create  a 
general  level  of  mediocrity?  I  think  that  is  a 
genuine  concern  of  many  teachers  In  better 
off  districts. 

I'm  very  glad  to  hear  Commiseloner  Mar- 
land's  statement  regarding  the  awareness  of 
the  Administration  of  the  regressive  nature 
of  value  added  tax.  I'm  qiUte  sure  that  my 
own  organization  would  oppose  that  partic- 
ular method  of  continuing  to  fund  schools, 
because  It  would  hit  squarely  at  the  very 
people  we  represent. 

Mr.  Washington.  Since  we're  on  financing, 
I  want  to  ask  the  Conmiiasioner  If  he'd  react 
to  what  appears  to  be  happemng  in  many 
of  the  bond  issues.  You  may  have  referred  to 
It  to  a  degree  In  the  declimng  acceptance  of 
bond  Issues  to  finance  education,  all  of 
which  Is  tied  Into  the  total  financing  picture. 
What  do  you  believe:  this  Is  a  loss  of  confi- 
dence in  education?  Do  you  feel  that  this  Is 
something  that  local  governments  themselves 
ought  to  take  more  aggressive  posture  on,  or 
how  do  you  come  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Marland.  I  think  that  it's  all  of  those 
things  probably,  Mayor  Washington.  I  think 
that  I  would  say  that  it  Is  not  a  fundamental 
American  mood  that  says  that  education  can 
no  longer  serve  and  no  longer  be  trusted  and 
Is  no  longer  valued.  I  do  not  think  It's  that. 
I  think  that  there  are  many  parts  of  our 
society  who  are  sick  and  tired  of  taxes  and 
about  the  only  tax  they  can  now  control  Is 
the  one  they  can  vote  on  which  Is  the  board 
of  education  tax.  And  they  drain  off  some  of 
their  tensions  and  anxieties  and  feelings  of 
helplessness  about  taxes  on  the  one  that  they 
can  control:  that  and  the  sewer  tax,  gen- 
erally. 

You  know.  I  Just  don't  think  that  one  can 
simplify  It  by  saying  people  are  tired  of  sup- 
porting education.  They're  tired  of  all  taxes. 


asnTunfortunately,  education  Is  Immediately 
within  their  Infiuence  to  effect. 

I  think  the  larger  Issue  to  the  one  that 
we've  been  talking  here  about  In  the  last  few 
minutes  and  the  one  which  the  President 
cited  last  week.  That  the  local  property  tax 
is  no  longer  reliable  in  terms  of  supporting 
the  needs  of  education.  It's  not  there.  And  it 
has  come  to  the  point  of  confiscating  the 
cost  of  education  in  America  and  has  dou- 
bled  the  proportion  of  fifteen  years  ago  to 
the  gross  national  product.  It  moved  from 
four  per  cent  of  the  gross  national  product  to 
eight  per  cent.  It  cannot  go  on  forever.  As 
much  as  I  as  one  school  teacher  would  like 
It  to.  The  Issue  has  to  be  that  something  has 
to  stop  In  terms  of  the  local  tax  rate.  It  ap- 
pears  now  that  it  has  to  stop.  It  cannot  af- 
ford  any  longer  to  support  that  from  the 
housing  of  people.  Therefore,  a  new  and  more 
equitable  form  and  more  efficiently  collected 
form  must  be  discovered. 

I  think  that's  why  the  bond  Issues  have 
been  steadily  eroding  in  terms  of  their  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  DAvrosoN.  Ptu-sulng  that  question,  an 
there  any  other  conunents? 

Mr.  Howe.  I  think  there's  some  lack  of 
confidence  In  schools  on  the  part  of  the 
general  pubUc  that  has  something  to  do  with 
this  business  of  bond  Issues  losing.  It  may 
not  be  deserved  by  the  schools,  but  I  believe 
it's  there. 

I  think  It's  fashioned  of  the  difficulties 
we've  had  In  education,  partly  In  colleges  and 
universities,  now  In  high  schools,  and  schools 
have  not  conducted  what  might  be  called 
good  public  relations  even  though  they  may 
have,  through  these  difficulties,  learned  how 
to  do  more  for  students. 

I  suspect  that  the  publicity  given  to  the 
facts  of  life  about  our  failure  with  the  20  per 
cent  of  students  that  Sid  has  been  talking 
about  and  that  John  Gardner  talked  about 
has  not  built  confidence  In  the  schools  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public  who  said,  "Why 
give  them  more  money  when  they  can't  teach 
the  kids  to  read?"  So  that  I  guess  we  have  a 
big  Job  of  education  of  the  general  public  to 
do  about  the  difficulty  of  the  assignment 
we've  taken  on  m  trying  to  deal  with  the  dis- 
advantaged, and  a  confidence  rebuilding  Job 
that  Isn't  a  short-order  exercise  but  that  will 
take  some  time. 

I  think  we're  about  It.  I  think  we've  hit 
the  bottom  m  American  education  and  are 
on  the  way  up. 

Mr.  Davtoson.  Perhaps  a  little  response  to 
that.  It  occiirs  to  me  that  while  we  have  a 
great  and  abldmg  concern  for  the  deficiencies 
In  American  public  education,  we  by  that 
very  kind  of  concern  spend  a  great  deal  of 
our  time  today  talking  about  our  own  de- 
ficiencies, our  own  Ineptitude,  our  own  diffi- 
culties. And  yet,  I  maintain  at  the  same  time 
that  there  Is  a  tremendous  amount  of  good 
going  on  In  public  education  and  that  It 
probably  Is  not  wise  strategy  for  us  to  con- 
stantly talk  about  our  Inequities,  about  our 
inefficiencies  and  our  problems,  that  there 
needs  to  be  a  sense  of  balance  between  look- 
ing at  those  things  we  do  well  and  being  In- 
creasingly concerned  about  those  things  we 
do  not  do  well. 

Mr.  WASHrNGTON.  I'd  Just  like  to  Introduce 
a  subject.  I  alluded  to  It  earlier  though.  It 
gnaws  at  me  as  a  Mayor  and  I'd  like  to  get 
a  little  reaction  here.  That  Is  this  one  of 
using  the  schools  In  the  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning hours  for  community  groups  and  chil- 
dren— this  painful  thing  that  you  see  of 
groups  of  children  out  In  the  street.  Mrs. 
Johnson  remembers  how  we  moved  through 
Washington  trying  to  find  some  other  things 
for  them  to  do. 

It  grows  out  of  this  question  of  whether 
or  not  people  are  losing  confidence  In  the 
schools  and  the  fact  that  we're  not  really 
using  them.  Of  course,  It's  even  more  palnftil 
when  we  realize  that  there  are  thousands  of 
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children  who  are  not  in  school  at  all  or  have 
dropped  out  for  some  reason  or  the  other, 
which  compoimds  the  problem.  But  I  won- 
dered If  anybody  wanted  to  react  to  that. 

Kow.  I  know  what's  happening  because  In 
some  cases  and  In  some  cities  they're  not 
even  able  to  keep  their  schools  open  for  the 
full  terms,  so  you  have  a  budgetary  process. 
But  when  you  go  to  a  State  Legislature  or  to 
a  Congress  to  talk  about  more  funds,  better 
budgets  and  the  Implementation  of  certain 
programs,  this  Inevitably  gnaws  at  you.  Why 
don't  you  really  use  the  school  plant  to  a 
greater  degree?  I  don't  know,  maybe  nobody 
else  has  a  problem  with  It,  but  it's  distressing 

to  me. 

Mr.  Marland.  Both  as  a  school  adminis- 
trator. Mr.  Mayor,  and  as  a  Commissioner  of 
Education,  I  would  say  that  there  la  great 
promise  In  the  direction  that  you  point,  and 
it  has  many  political  aspects  as  well  as  edu- 
cational aspects.  While  the  year  round  school 
has  been  tested  for  at  least  100  years  here  and 
there  In  the  United  States,  It  has  generally 
collapsed  because  of  lack  of  popular  feeling 
or  phvsical  support. 

I  think  It  is  now  perhaps,  and  for  different 
reasons,  back  In  motion  with  some  promise 
of  general  adoption.  I  think  that  your  Idea 
of  the  schools  open  throughout  the  evening, 
the  late  evening,  the  year  round  and  open 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  for  a  variety  of  com- 
munity activities  Is  sound  and  valid.  The 
schools  belong  to  the  people.  The  uses  are 
there  for  many,  many  things,  ranging  from 
audltorUims  to  shops,  to  laboratories,  to  the 
classrooms  to  everything  else.  They  ought  to 
be  used. 

But  they  should  be  used  In  what  we  would 
call  the  context  of  commxmlty  schools.  That's 
a  situation  where  people  like  your  office  and 
the  office  of  the  Superintendent  and  various 
other  agencies  of  government  could  come  to- 
gether and  find  ways  creatively  to  find  the 
means,  including  money,  staff  and  leadership 
to  use  those  schools  but  not  think  of  them 
solely  as  places  for  formal  education,  but 
for  concerts,  for  political  meetings,  for  old 
folks  to  get  together  and  meet  and  renew 
themselves  In  an  environment  beyond  phys- 
ical education  and  athletic  activities. 

All  of  us  In  education,  I  would  say,  have 
supported  this  proposition,  but  we  can't  go 
with  It  m  terms  of  an  education  budget.  It's 
a  community  Issue  and  we  would  be  strong 
companions  to  go  with  you  on  It. 

Mr.  Washington.  Would  this  be  a  com- 
ponent in  your  renewal  strategy? 

Mr.  Marland.  Yes,  It  definitely  could  be.  It 
could  be  a  very  lively  component  of  renewal. 

Mr.  Davidson.  Very  good.  One  of  the  essen- 
tial ingredients  of  any  kind  of  changing 
American  commitment  In  education  has  to 
focus.  I  think,  on  a  changing  pattern  Insofar 
as  the  urban  areas  are  concerned.  Mayor 
Washington  has  certainly  alluded  to  prob- 
lems that  exist  In  the  urban  areas.  In  terms 
of  the  thrust  of  either  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  the  thrust  of  various 
foundations  who  might  be  concerned  with 
this,  and  for  that  matter,  from  the  stand- 
point of  teacher  and  professional  organiza- 
tions, what  kinds  of  special  emphasis  are 
going  to  occxir  in  the  decade  of  the  '70's  to 
deal  with  the  specific  educational  problems 
that  exist  In  the  urban  areas?  Where  are  we 
going  on  that  one,  what  kinds  of  specific 
programs  are  we  getting  geared  up  to  bring 
Into  being  that  are  going  to  make  a  dif- 
ference In  the  urban  areas? 

Mr.  Howe.  Since  no  one  seems  to  be  start- 
ing. Ill  start  and  speak  In  part  about  that. 
I  think  the  first  thing  that  has  to  be  said 
Is  that  realistically,  you  can't  expect  that 
the  public  schools  of  an  urban  area  are  go- 
ing to  do  the  whole  Job  for  that  urban  area. 
The  urban  problem  Is  compounded  of  hous- 
ing and  transportation  and  schools  and  Job 
opportunities  and  a  whole  mix  of  interrelated 
things,  BO  that  the  solution  to  our  cities.  If 
there  Is  a  solution  to  make  them  healthier 


than  they  are.  Is  a  multi-faceted  set  of  pro- 
grams rather  than  a  school  program. 

Within  that  context,  I  think  that  In  the 
1970'8  I  point  to  two  developments  that  I 
think  ought  to  be  given  priority.  One  Is  Sid 
Marland's  view  about  the  need  for  new 
programs  for  the  teachers  In  urban  schools 
to  help  them  get  on  top  of  their  Jobs.  They've 
got  the  most  difficult  Job  In  the  whole  ed- 
ucation busmess.  dealing  with  these  con- 
centrations of  racial  minority  and  poverty 
youngsters.  They  are  tough  to  teach,  they 
are  tough  to  understand,  they've  got  com- 
binations of  motivational  problems,  linguis- 
tic problems,  deprived  backgrounds,  from 
families  of  various  kinds  which  are  com- 
plex and,  as  Sid  points  out,  hunger  problems. 
So  that  a  teacher  contending  with  that  mix 
of  difficulty  buUt  Into  a  single  youngster 
In  a  classroom  has  a  need  to  have  the  chance 
to  reconsider  the  tools  at  his  command  and 
learn  to  change  his  behavior  and  to  experi- 
ment with  new  behaviors.  I'd  put  that  on  a 
priority  list  as  far  as  the  school  aspect  of  the 
urban  problem  Is  concerned. 

Secondly,  I  think  that  particularly  at  the 
secondary  school  level,  the  high  school  level, 
there's  a  real  need  for  Institutional  change. 
Our  city  high  schools  m  New  York  where 
I  happen  to  live,  and  also  In  many  other 
cities,  are  in  deep  trouble. 

The  harassment  of  teachers,  the  lack  of 
attention  of  pupUs.  the  Irrelevance  of  pro- 
grams to  the  needs  of  pupils  are  all  too  well 
known  to  all  of  you. 

I  think  the  nature  of  the  Institution  in 
the  secondary  school  In  the  city  Is  going  to 
have  to  change  radically,  that  many  young- 
sters In  the  course  of  their  secondary  school 
years  will  have  to  find  Jobs,  part  time,  going 
to  school  part  time,  that  the  school  will 
have  to  learn  to  give  credit  for  work  on  the 
Job  that  the  Job  will  have  to  produce  money 
in  the  pocket  for  the  fifteen  and  sixteen 
year  old  youngster,  that  the  rigid  Institution 
largely  academic  In  nature  Insisting  on 
young  people  being  from  9:00  until  6:00  In 
typical  rows  In  typical  classrooms  Is  a  dead 
duck  In  the  city  as  far  as  secondary  school 
youngsters  Is  concerned  or  as  far  as  most  of 
them  are  concerned. 

So  I  see  a  real  need  for  Institutional  change 
there.  I  know  there  are  many  other  comments 
that  could  be  made,  but  that  would  start 
this  question  off. 
Mr.  Davidson.  A  good  start.  Mr.  Daly? 
Mr.  Daly.  I  think  one  thing — I  don't  think 
the  problems  of  the  urban  areas  are  going 
to  be  solved  unless  the  people  In  the  sub- 
urban areas  want  them  to  be  solved.  That's 
where  the  money  Is,  that's  where  the  power 
Is.  I  think  one  thing  that's  got  to  be  done 
Is  secondary  schools,  particularly,  and  I  think 
it  has  to  start  In  the  schools  of  teacher  edu- 
cation. I  think  you  must  teach  teachers  the 
means  by  which  they  can  teach  pupils  why 
the  problems  of  urban  areas  are  their 
concern. 

Most  of  the  teachers  we're  turning  out  of 
schools  of  ed — or  let's  say,  a  large  number 
of  them — are  going  to  teach  suburban  areas. 
I  think  one  of  the  problems  they  face  is  that 
we  say  vaguely,  "Well,  yes,  the  problems  of 
the  urban  areas  of  the  Inter-clty  are  our 
problems."  If  you  pin  those  teachers  down 
and  say,  "Be  specific.  Why  are  they  our  prob- 
lems?" they  can't  really  sometimes  give  you 
a  coherent  answer. 

I  think  we  have  to  make  that  a  matter  of 
Intellectual  discipline.  It  has  to  be  part,  I 
think,  a  parcel  of  courses.  It  has  to  be  some- 
thing we  address  ourselves  to  particularly  of 
being  able  to  teach  students  why  those 
problems  are  their  problems.  The  problem 
we  have  now  Is  a  kind  of  vague  sense  that 
they  wUl  be  told  It's  their  problem  by  well- 
meaning  teachers,  but  It  all  seems  to  come 
out  as  a  kind  of  wish  for  brotherly  love  for 
their  benighted  brethren  In  the  Inter-clty. 
They  don't  have  any  real  concrete  sense  of 
how  It  affects  them  politically,  socially  and 


most  of  all,  of  course,  economically.  I  think 
that's  what  we  need  Is  to  reach  the  kids  who 
will  be  the  leaders  In  the  suburban  areas  and 
their  parents  to  do  something  about  the 
problems  in  the  inter-clty. 

Mr.  DAvrosoN.  Any  other  comment  on  that 
one? 

Mr.  Washington.  Well,  I  Just  wanted  to  add 
one  thing,  since  I  did  kick  It  off.  I  was  refer- 
ring to  the  problem  In  a  different  context. 
But  I  kind  of  look  at  this  problem  differently 
perhaps  than  the  educator  In  a  sense  that 
ultimately  all  of  the  problems,  however  defi- 
cient or  however  effective  they  are,  ultimately 
fall  In  my  lap.  So  I  have  to  look  at  the  real 
Issue  which  Is  not  simply  alone  effective  edu- 
cation but  effective  government,  and  It  seems 
to  me  that  It's  our  task  to  see  that  the  edu- 
cation machinery  which  we  have  In  a  munic- 
ipality or  a  state,  really  underglrds  its  basic 
purpose  in  promoting  and  developing  viable 
educational  patterns  for  children.  That's 
what  I  want  to  leave  In  terms  of  the  way 
I  come  out  of  It. 

For  Instance,  If  the  educational  plant  Is 
bad,  It  doesn't  matter  whether  It's  In  the 
suburbs  or  whether  It's  In  the  affluent  part 
of  town  or  the  Intercity.  You're  going  to 
catch  it  down  the  line  In  terms  of  the  total- 
ity of  the  urban  problem  and  It's  going  to 
come  out  in  many  different  ways,  as  it  does. 
It  can  come  out  with  higher  delinquency, 
greater  need  for  larger  Jails.  It  can  come  out 
40  other  ways,  but  until  it  is  knit  Into  the 
total  pattern  of  effective  government.  I  don't 
think  that  It  can  stand  Isolated  and  you 
make  a  thrust  only  In  that  area,  except  for 
purposes  of  analysis.  First,  as  a  functioning, 
It's  got  to  go  together. 

Mr.  Davidson.  Very  good.  Any  other  com- 
ments on  that  question?  All  right.  Let's  move 
then  to  one  other  aspect  of  the  problem  deal- 
ing with  the  urban  areas.  If  you  will,  and 
that  Is  that— and  I  think  Doc  Howe  touched 
on  It  briefly— the  whole  question  of  how  it 
Is  we  go  about  the  process  of  training  teach- 
ers not  for  the  future  urban  conditions,  but 
to  retrain  those  who  are  involved  in  the  ur- 
ban situation  at  the  present  time,  and  what 
kinds  of  faculties  and  what  kinds  of  pro- 
grams are  perhaps  going  to  be  available  In 
the  early  years  of  the  '70's  to  deal  with  this 
problem,  or  Is  It  strictly  a  local  concern? 

Mr.  Marland.  We  do  have  something  of  a 
track  record  on  this  one  that's  worth  taking 
quick  note  of.  The  Teacher  Corps  has  now 
been  in  force  as  a  result  of  the  Administra- 
tion leadership  under  President  Johnson  for 
about  four  years.  The  Teacher  Corps,  Just  to 
recall  it  quickly  to  you,  Is  an  opportunity  for 
young  people  who  have  completed  their  bac- 
calaureate degree  In  a  traditional  liberal  arts 
setting  to  receive  two  years  of  intensive 
training  at  the  cost  of  the  government  with 
a  modest  stipend  during  those  years  to  get 
a  Masters  Degree  but  to  get  an  intensive  pe- 
riod of  actual  experience  on  the  Job  In  class- 
rooms, and  mostly  to  get  around  some  of 
the  traditional  and  not  wholly  effective,  as 
we  see  them,  conventions  of  education 
courses,  but  rather  the  reality  of  actual 
teaching  under  supervision  and  the  back- 
ground that  they  will  have  brought  to  this 
task  In  the  first  place  from  a  liberal  arts 
institution  where  they  have  generally  ex- 
celled. 

They  discovered  very  late  in  their  careers 
m  college  that  they  wanted  to  teach.  Well, 
the  Teacher  Corps  capitalizes  upon  that  will, 
upon  that  social  concern  and  upon  the  com- 
petence of  such  people  who  have  decided  they 
want  to  t\irn  their  energies  to  the  help  of 
the  poor,  not  Just  to  become  a  teacher  in  a 
more  secure  and  perhaps  cleaner  situation. 

Therefore,  you  have  a  breed  of  teachers 
selecting  themselves  in  a  way,  having  inten» 
slve  training  In  Institutions  that  have  now 
been  estabUshed  and  I  think  we  have  21 
around  the  country.  One  of  them  is  headed 
by    your   speaker    this   morning.    Secretary 
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Cohen.  There  are  a  number  of  such  Institu- 
tions training  such  teachers. 

The  interesting  part  of  It,  according  to  the 
reports  I  get.  Is  not  only  how  these  Institu- 
tions develop  these  teachers  well  for  the 
Inter-cltles  where  they're  now  teaching,  but 
the  presence  of  these  young  people  In  col- 
leges of  education  have  changed  those  Insti- 
tutions because  of  their  expectations  for 
those  Institutions,  which  is  probably  good. 

I  have  one  final  thought.  The  retention 
rate  In  terms  of  people  In  the  Teachers  Corps 
working  In  the  Inter-clty  Is  unbelievably 
high.  I  wouldn't  attempt  to  give  you  quick 
quotes  on  the  figures,  but  they're  something 
like  85  or  00  per  cent,  while  the  typical  turn- 
over rate  In  the  first  two  or  three  years  of 
teaching  at  around  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Washington.  You  called  on  me  and 
my  wife  for  the  other  question.  I  want  you 
to  know  that  she  inaugurated  the  first 
Teacher  Corps  program  In  our  city  at.  the 
time,  of  course  that  President  Johnson  was 
at  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Howe.  Let  me  make  a  brief  comment 
on  this  question.  I  think  Sid's  view  Is  very 
helpful.  I  agree  with  it.  I  think  there's  some- 
thing beyond  this. 

I  was  in  Israel  last  week  and  talking  with 
them  about  the  reform  of  their  education 
system,  and  one  of  the  practices  of  teachers 
that  they  were  criticizing  and  looking  and 
seeking  to  change  was  what  they  called  fron- 
tal teaching.  This  is  what  we  are  doing  to  you. 
It's  essentially  boring.  It's  an  arrangement  in 
which  the  teacher  stands  in  the  front  of  the 
room,  dominates  the  situation,  tries  to  cap- 
ture the  Interest  of  the  entire  class,  at  the 
same  time  the  class  being  seated  in  neat  rows. 
Frontal  teaching  is  entirely  too  characteris- 
tic of  too  much  teaching  that  goes  on  in  the 
schools.  I  think  that  the  teacher  retraining 
processes  that  we  need  to  think  about  will 
have  to  help  teachers  figure  out  how  to  get 
out  of  that  didactic  lecturing  role  that  we're 
in,  unfortunately,  and  get  Into  the  poetxire 
of  being  associated  with  students  in  explor- 
ing learning  of  being  diagnosticians  of  the 
student's  problem  over  the  learning  process. 

There  are  some  rather  hopeful  endeavors 
in  regard  to  this  that  are  being  tried  ex- 
perimentally In  the  United  States  now,  and 
I  suspect  they  might  be  expanded.  They  do 
require  real  changes  In  the  teacher's  behavior 
and  this  Isn't  easy  for  all  teachers.  I  won't 
try  to  elaborate  on  that.  But  I  think  that 
that  type  of  change  In  behavior  that  I've  out- 
lined Is  important  to  try  to  bring  about  In 
these  new  teacher  training  processes. 

Mr.  Davidson.  Very  good.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Howe.  Gentlemen,  at  this  time,  I  think  it 
would  bo  appropriate  to  bring  our  panel  dis- 
cussion to  a  close.  I  apologize  to  those  in  the 
audience  for  being  unable,  of  course,  to  get 
to  all  of  your  questions.  I  think  you  can  see 
we  did  get  to  a  number  of  them. 

If  I  might  take  a  minute  or  so  to  very 
briefly  state  two  or  three  trends  that  seem  to 
run  through  much  of  the  discussion  this  af- 
ternoon. 

One  would  certainly  be  the  need  for  a  co- 
alition of  concerns  that  seem  to  Involve  edu- 
cation In  schools  at  almost  every  turn,  and 
the  merging  of  the  resources  of  a  community 
and  the  resources  of  a  city  to  go  with  edu- 
cation as  you  try  to  find  ways  to  meet  a  real 
changing  commitment. 

And  I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  also  to 
express,  on  the  part  of  all  of  the  audience, 
our  appreciation  to  this  panel  for  its  fine 
presentation  this  afternoon.   (Applause.) 

Mr.  MiDDLETON.  We  do.  Indeed,  thank  all  of 
you  very  much.  We  will  assemble  again  to- 
morrow morning  at  9:00  o'clock  in  this  same 
auditorium.  We  hope  all  of  you  wUl  be  with 
us  then.  Thank  you  very  much  for  being  with 
us  today. 
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Mr.  MiDDLETON.  Good  morning.  We  have 
heard  some  expressions  of  dlsappoLntment 
that  the  panel  discussion  yesterday  bad  to 
end  before  all  the  questions  from  the  audi- 
ence could  be  considered  and  answered.  I 
share  that  disappointment. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  proceedings  of  this 
Symposium,  the  prepared  papers  and  the 
panel  discussions  will  be  published  and  given 
wide  dissemination.  I  think  it  wovUd  be  good 
to  Include  in  that  published  version,  if  we 
can,  those  questions  which  did  not  get  a 
hearing  and  their  answers. 

Dr.  Davidson,  the  Moderator  of  yesterday 
afternoon's  session,  is  going  to  compile  them, 
and  send  them  off  to  the  panelists  for  an- 
swers. This  will  probably  come  as  a  surprise 
to  the  panelists  who  thought  their  work  was 
already  done.  (Laughter) 

We  will  do  the  same  thing  for  this  morn- 
ings panel.  If  the  panel  does  not  have  time 
to  consider  all  the  questions  from  the  audi- 
ence, we  will  get  those  answers  later  and  In- 
clude them  in  the  published  report  of  this 
Symposium. 

The  program  for  this  Symposium  was  plan- 
ned and  organized  by  a  most  distinguished 
committee.  It  was  my  privilege  to  work  with 
that  committee.  We  had  the  benefit  of  ad- 
vice from  two  former  Assistants  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  the  White  House  Staff, 
Douglas  Cater  and  Larry  Levtnson. 

On  the  committee  was  Mr.  Robert  Hard- 
esty,  also  a  former  White  House  Staff  mem- 
ber and  now  Spteclal  Assistant  to  the  former 
President. 

The  other  members  of  the  committee  are 
from  the  University  and  were  appointed  by 
Dr.  Spurr.  They  are  Dr.  Peter  Flawn,  Profes- 
sor of  Geological  Sciences  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Academic  Affairs:  Dr.  Alexander 
Clark,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Associate 
Dean  of  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  School  of 
Public  Affairs:  Dr.  James  B.  Roach,  Profes- 
sor of  Government,  Vice  Provost  for  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  Dean  of  Interdisciplinary 
Study:  Dr.  Americo  Paredes,  Professor  of 
English  and  Anthropology  and  Director  of 
the  Center  for  Mexican-American  Studies; 
Dr.  Lorrln  Kennamer,  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Education,  who  will  be  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings this  morning. 

This  committee  was  chaired  and  most  ef- 
fectively chaired  by  Professor  Elspeth 
Rostow.  I'm  going  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Roetow 
now  to  introduce  this  morning's  program. 
(Applause) 

Mrs.  Elspeth  Rostow.  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson,  colleagues  and  friends.  I'm  here 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session  on  higher 
education  and  it's  appropriate,  I  think,  to 
consider  for  a  moment  what  has  happened 
to  the  role  of  the  college  president. 

In  the  time  that  I  have  been  teaching  In 
universities  which  is  over  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury, extraordinary  things  have  happened, 
for  example,  to  the  names  of  college  presi- 
dents. I  grew  up  In  the  shadow  of  a  man  who 
rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler.  Nowadays,  college  presidents  some- 
times don't  last  long  enough  in  office 
to  say  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.   (Laughter) 

Instead  of  having  such  a  resumate  title, 
we  now  have  presidents  with  names  like 
Bach  and  Spurr  and  Yltch.  (Laughter)  This 
is  obviously  a  movement  In  the  direction  of 
functlonallsm  and  I  think  we  can  all  ap- 
plaud it.  In  fact,  I  would  go  a  bit  further 
and  say  a  word  about  the  functional  ap- 
proach to  college  presidents. 

In  the  past,  we  could  have  ministers  and 
these  Indeed,  in  early  America,  were  the 
prototype  college  president.  We  could  have 
philosophers.  Nowadays,  both  Harvard  and 
Yale  have  lawyers — and  they  need  them.  In 
other  areas,  we  have  as  we  have  here  an 
ecologlst  and  we're  delighted  to  have  him. 
But  it  is  Inevitable  that  a  psychologist  should 
be  named  as  a  president  of  a  college  because 
what  other  talents  are  needed  but  those  of 


the    trained,    clinical,    experimental    what- 
have-you  psychologist. 

So  the  change  In  name,  the  change  in 
function  brings  us  to  our  main  speaker  this 
morning,  who  was  once  a  colleague  of  mine 
at  MIT  when  we  were  both  Junior  members 
of  the  faculty — he  Is  an  old  friend— and 
who  has  a  career  which  is  symptomatic  of 
the  upward  trend,  I  would  say,  in  college 
presidents. 

Trained  first  at  Pordham  where  he  received 
his  degree  In  1947  and  then  receiving  both 
the  AM.  and  the  Ph.  D  at  Harvard  in 
psychology,  he  worked  within  the  Lincoln 
Lab  In  Cambridge.  He  also  was  at  Harvard 
and  at  MIT  In  the  Psychology  Department 
there  learning  the  interdisciplinary  lessons 
that  a  psychologist  learns  In  an  Institute 
of  technology. 

MIT,  by  the  way,  in  terms  of  names,  chose 
a  while  back  a  president  with  the  name  of 
Howard  Johnson.  It  turned  out  to  be  the 
wrong  Johnson.  (Laughter)  But  the  change 
within  both  these  major  universities  is  ad- 
mirably summarized  in  the  emerging  sig- 
nificance of  what  he  has  referred  to  as  the 
"new  breed  of  college  administrators,"  of 
which  President  WUliam  McGlll  is  so  admir- 
able an  Illustration. 

Having  served  In  the  Cambridge  com- 
munity down  to  the  period  In  which  he  was 
a  full  professor,  he  moved  to  Columbia  where 
In  time  he  headed  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chology in  that  institution. 

So  then.  Professor  McGill  learned  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  member  of  the  faculty  the 
problems  that  a  college  administrator  must 
know. 

Moving  to  California  in  1965,  he  was  Just 
in  time  for  the  troubles  of  the  West  Coast. 
And  able  to  cope  with  the  variety  of  prob- 
lems and  the  variety  of  encounter  that  the 
modern  university  exhibits,  he  early  earned 
the  reputation  of  not  only  a  man  who  could 
listen,  which  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  a 
college  administrator,  who  could  talk  effec- 
tively and  who  could  deal  with  the  varieties 
of  colleagues  with  whom  he  must  associate: 
the  student  population,  the  faculty,  the  ex- 
ternal boards  that  relate  to  anlversitles,  the 
general  public.  And  as  Chancellor  in  the 
campus  at  La  Jolla,  he  earned  a  national 
reputation  of  a  new  soft-spoken,  tough,  com- 
petent and  highly  effective  administrator. 

It  was  no  accident  then,  that  when  Colum- 
bia needed  the  very  best  direction  that  It 
could  have,  it  turned  to  its  own  former  pro- 
fessor, its  own  now  tested  administrator.  Its 
own — if  you  will,  its  own  in-house  expert 
and  brought  him  back  from  the  West  Coast 
to  be  president  of  that  remarkable  institu- 
tion, Columbia  University. 

So  we  are  Indeed  privileged  this  morning 
to  have  with  us  and  to  open  our  discussion 
of  higher  education.  Professor  at  one  time, 
now  President,  earlier  Chancellor  WUliam 
McGlll  of  Columbia  University.  (Applause.) 
Educating  a  nation:  The  changing  American 
commitment 

Mr.  William  J.  McGill.  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Johnson,  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
panel,  fellow  academics.  This  is  an  interest- 
ing experience  for  me.  As  you  can  see,  I  was 
once  an  honest  academic.  This  is  my  first 
opportunity  to  return  to  Austin  In  the  role 
of  academic  statesman.  I  think  it  was  Mr. 
Truman  who  defined  the  statesman  as  a 
"dead  politician."  (Laughter.) 

My  friends  on  the  faculty  here  told  me 
yesterday  that  an  academic  statesman  is  a 
dead  duck  in  this  generation. 

The  view  of  American  higher  education 
from  the  ramparts  on  Momlngside  Heights 
in  New  York  City  Is  understandably  limited. 
We  find  ourselves  so  totally  preoccupied 
with  Columbia's  manifold  and  near-at-hand 
concerns  that  oiu:  vision  of  the  processes  at 
work  in  the  larger  society  might  be  said  to 
be  defective. 

We  are,  after  all,  a  large,  ancient,  eminent, 
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and  rather  cantankerous  private  educational 
institution  set  down  In  the  midst  of  a  large, 
ancient,  eminent  and  very  cantankerous 
American  city  at  a  difficult  time  in  history. 
Perhaps  our  problems  refiect  too  much  of 
the  inner  life  of  Columbia  University  In 
unique  and  special  ways  not  applicable  else- 
where. 

I  do  not  believe  It.  Otu:  tensions  may  be 
more  pressing  and  perhaps  more  complex 
than  those  felt  at  other  American  univer- 
sities, but  they  appear  to  me  to  be  no  dif- 
ferent. We  are  confronted  by  an  array  of 
powerful  concern  refiectlng,  we  think,  noth- 
ing less  than  the  nature  of  American  life 
in  this  generation. 

As  we  address  ourselves  to  the  realities  of 
our  operation  and  seek  to  master  our  dif- 
ficulties, we  are  undergoing  an  experience 
that  is  probably  prototypical  of  university 
life  elsewhere  In  the  country. 

Whereas  critics,  viewing  us  from  a  safe 
distance,  were  prone  once  to  say,  "It  can't 
happen  here,"  all  such  naivete  is  behind  us 
now.  The  perils  and  ordeals  of  Columbia 
University  are  seen  Increasingly  to  be  rather 
faithful  refiectlons  of  profound  tensions  in 
American  society  Itself. 

I  want  to  talk  about  these  matters  this 
morning,  about  the  problems  facing  Colum- 
bia University,  about  the  challenges  posed  by 
American  life  In  the  1970's.  It  is  perhaps 
strange  that  I  should  want  to  do  this.  Col- 
lege presidents  are  notorious  oil  merchants. 
Ordinarily  they  seek  to  spread  a  soft,  lubri- 
cating ooze  over  every  controversial  topic 
they  address. 

Moreover,  in  the  years  before  1968,  Colum- 
bia considered  Itself  to  be  a  creature  apart 
from  the  special  problems  of  our  city  and 
our  society.  The  University's  special  vantage 
point  was  the  world  Itself. 

Parochial  accidents  of  time  and  geography 
were  not  viewed  as  central  to  our  affairs.  If  I 
were  to  come  before  you  now  In  that  ancient 
Columbia  presidential  style,  I  would  observe 
that  while  other  universities  might  con- 
ceivably be  filled  with  conflict  generated  by 
claims  that  they  are  racist  and  sexist,  domi- 
nated by  the  military  and  dabbling  In  the  Ir- 
relevant pursuits  of  an  elite  privileged  class, 
we  at  Columbia  are  quite  unaffected  by 
such  ferment.  I  would  say  that  Columbia 
tries  to  stand  above  trivial  conflict  and  that 
our  primary  concern  must  be  the  future  of 
NATO  in  relation  to  the  Soviet  power  block. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  President  of  Co- 
lumbia used  to  talk  like  that.  I  shall  attempt 
this  morning  to  spare  you  such  imitations 
of  the  grand  Butler  style.  He  could  do  It 
majestically  and  I  cannot. 

Instead  I  shall  dwell  on  what  I  take  to  be 
the  central  problems  of  our  times  as  viewed 
from  Columbia's  peculiar  academic  perspec- 
tive. 

I  shall  also  try  to  do  you  the  courtesy  of  a 
straightforward  and  realistic  analysis  of 
what  we  seem  now  to  be  confronting  at  Co- 
lumbia. Out  of  this  analysis  will  come  a  set 
of  basic  questions  about  the  future  of  uni- 
versities. Finally,  I  shall  try  to  make  a  num- 
ber of  suggestions  as  to  procediires  or 
mechanisms  for  dealing  with  these  questions. 

I  will  offer  no  solutions.  Our  problems  are 
much  too  complex  to  tolerate  simplistic  an- 
swers. What  we  need  most  of  all  In  this 
troublesome  time  is  an  adequate  formula- 
tion of  the  critical  Issues  facing  us  so  that 
we  can  begin  to  determine  what  we  need 
to  know  and  what  we  need  to  do  in  order 
to  be  able  to  propose  solutions. 

There  was  a  time  less  than  25  years  tigo 
when  Columbia  University  did  not  need  to 
speak  about  Its  problems.  We  had  our  splen- 
did endowment  for  cushioning  most  of  our 
financial  needs.  We  also  possessed  our  loca- 
tion in  New  York  City  with  all  Its  literary. 
Intellectual  and  cultural  attractions. 

This  made  It  easy  for  us  to  attract  a  stu- 
dent body  and  a  faculty  of  the  highest  order 
of  excellence  simply  because  they  wanted  to 


breathe  the  bracing  air  of  the  big  league 
metropolis. 

I  do  not  need  to  detail  the  transformations 
that  have  occurred  In  this  rosy  picture  dur- 
ing the  last  two  and  a  half  decades.  The 
rigors  of  modern  American  life  In  the  urban 
setting  are  now  quite  familiar,  and  New 
York  seems  to  suffer  from  a  concentration 
of  all  of  the  affiictlons  of  lu-ban  America. 

Students  and  faculty  live  around  the  cam- 
pus In  buildings  that  are  old  and  run  down. 
Our  circumstances  are  somewhat,  I  think, 
reflective  of  a  new  form  of  America's  pioneer 
spirit.  And,  of  course,  everywhere  around  us 
there  Is  a  pervasive  fear  for  physical  safety. 

Such  difficulties  have  hurt  the  University, 
but  strangely  enough  that  hurt  seems  not  to 
be  critical.  The  human  spirit  adjusts  very 
quickly  to  the  governing  requirements  of 
nearly  any  environment.  Moreover,  our  new 
life  style  has  proved  to  be  selectively  attrac- 
tive to  extremely  fine  and  Ideallstlcally  moti- 
vated young  people  who  want  to  understand 
the  problems  oT  America  and  who  come  to 
us  to  learn  what  It  Is  all  about.  New  York 
is  no  longer  the  golden  city  it  was  a  quarter 
century  ago,  but  it  is  still  pulsing  with  all 
of  the  energy  of  life  Itself,  and  it  is  still  the 
place  where  the  cross  currents  of  America 
flow  together  and  boil.  Students  continue 
to  come  to  Columbia  because  the  Colvunbla 
education  still  stands  for  something  and  still 
opens  countless  doors. 

Our  once  comfortable  endowment  is 
another  matter.  Two  decades  of  Inflation  and 
technological  growth  have  put  Columbia  In 
a  situation  In  which  for  the  last  six  years 
and  for  at  least  another  year  immediately 
ahead  of  us,  we  have  had  to  face  and  will  face 
large  annual  operating  defilcits. 

No  Institution  is  sufficiently  well  endowed 
to  stand  up  against  that  kind  of  strain  in- 
definitely. What  concerns  us  most  is  the 
growing  body  of  evidence  suggesting  that  not 
Just  Columbia  but  many  large  universities, 
private  and  public,  may  now  have  moved 
beyond  the  traditional  mechanisms  which 
society  has  used  heretofore  to  finance  them. 

It  Is  not  yet  unambiguously  clear  that 
this  conclusion  follows,  but  much  of  the 
available  evidence  suggests  it.  Since  1965  Co- 
lumbia has  been  Increasing  its  tuition  regu- 
larly and  has  been  Increasingly  effective  in 
raising  both  private  and  public  funds.  Yet 
during  this  period  we  have  found  ourselves 
sinking  more  and  more  deeply  into  fiscal 
trouble. 

We  are,  to  put  the  mater  In  simple  terms, 
living  in  austerity  and  attempting  to  de- 
velop better  management.  Using  the  meth- 
ods currently  available  to  us,  we  have  a  very 
good  chance  of  achieving  a  short-term  re- 
covery In  easy  stages  before  1975. 

But  the  impression  grows  upon  us  that  we 
shall  soon  be  confronted  again  with  a  re- 
newed drift  into  operating  deficit.  As  it  now 
appears  to  us,  the  problems  that  we  are 
experiencing  pervade  all  of  American  higher 
education  and  must  be  solved  eventually  by 
discovering  new  ways  to  finance  univer- 
sities. Inflation  and  technological  growth 
seem  to  have  bypassed  and  outmoded  the 
traditional  methods  devised  for  the  support 
of  large  universities. 

Colvunbla  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  sub- 
stantial resources  and  we  appear  to  have 
enough  time  to  be  able  to  work  out  solutions. 
Regretfully,  many  other  private  colleges  and 
universities  will  not  have  enough  time,  and 
a  period  of  intense  travail  Just  ahead  of  us 
may  produce  changes  of  the  most  serious  sort 
In  the  private  sector  of  American  higher 
education. 

It  Is  perhaps  fitting  that  we  begin  our 
analysis  of  the  problems  of  higher  education 
by  stressing  financial  difficulties.  We  have 
also  been  living  through  an  era  of  intense 
W'  rid -wide  social  unrest.  In  the  1960's  a  new 
ar.d  powerful  indigenous  American  radical- 
ism began  to  grow  among  students  on  our 
university  campuses.  University  administra- 


tors of  my  generation  might  thus  be  expected 
to  stress  the  relation  between  this  era  of 
student  unrest  and  our  growing  financial 
dlfflcvUtles.  The  temporal  linkage  betr-een 
unrest  and  fiscal  crisis  leads  Immediately  to 
the  speculation  that  these  problems  are 
somehow  casually  related. 

Many  of  our  critics  have  concluded  that 
support  for  public  and  private  institutions 
Is  diminishing  as  society  at  large  reacts  to 
political  and  emotional  excesses  visible  on 
campus  during  the  last  decade.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  some  kind  of  public  reactivity  to 
campus  disorders  exists,  but  It  appears  to  me 
that  our  financial  difficulties  are  far  more 
serious  and  far  more  deeply  rooted. 

The  root  of  Columbia's  troubles  seems  to 
be  the  large  scale  and  rapid  expansion  stim- 
ulated by  Federal  policy  In  the  middle  1950's 
in  response  to  Soviet  technological  advances. 
Vast  resources  were  poured  into  universities 
for  the  development  of  graduate  and  profes- 
sional programs  and  for  the  physical  facil- 
ities necessary  to  support  such  expansion. 

In  theory,  the  expansion  was  intended  to 
be  self -supporting,  but  new  buildings,  re- 
search centers,  computer  facilities  and  a 
variety  of  other  modes  of  physical  expansion 
have  produced  requirements  for  support  and 
maintenance  that  have  continuously  Inflated 
our  operating  costs. 

By  1970,  Columbia  had  expanded  in  this 
fashion  for  more  than  two  decades  and  we 
were  obliged  to  do  it.  Any  other  course  would 
have  quickly  relegated  us  to  the  status  of  a 
second  class  university  because  the  influx  of 
Federal  funds  immediately  set  off  competi- 
tion for  top  quality  faculty  and  students. 

There  is  a  simple  economic  law  governing 
academic  excellence  and  the  operation  of  the 
law  decrees  that  the  best  faculty  and  stu- 
dents go  where  the  resources  are  available. 
The  rapid  growth  In  size  and  prestige  of  sev- 
eral large  public  universities  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  illustrates  this  law  in  operation. 
Columbia  could  no  more  shut  Itself  off  from 
Federally  stimulated  growth  In  graduate  and 
professional  education  than  it  could  consider 
shutting  itself  away  from  the  possibility  of 
continuing  as  a  major  force  in  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Beginning  approximately  In  1968.  the  pres- 
sure for  such  Federal  growth  began  to  level 
off  and  then  to  decline.  In  the  meantime.  In- 
flation of  our  operating  costs  had  begun  to 
force  us  Into  the  red.  The  Federal  pullback 
left  us  with  a  variety  of  programs  In  science, 
engineering,  medicine,  social  science  and 
language  training  which  we  had  started  with 
Federal  aid  and  were  now  obliged  to  fund 
from  our  own  resources. 

Accordingly,  by  1969,  Columbia  had  slipped 
heavily  Into  the  red  and  was  seeking  ur- 
gently to  devise  ways  to  contract  the  Univer- 
sity while  dealing  simultaneously  with  pres- 
sures coming  from  a  powerful  and  wide- 
spread academic  unrest. 

Many  of  the  pressures  that  our  students 
felt  less  than  five  years  ago  seem  now  to 
have  been  translated  successfully  Into  society 
at  large.  Ferment  and  social  change  are  en- 
veloping the  entire  Western  world.  Problems 
first  encountered  on  American  university 
campuses  have  found  their  vwiy  Into  such 
orderly  and  hierarchical  Institutions  as  the 
United  States  Army,  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
and  the  Catholic  Church.  As  turmoil  hAS 
grown  In  these  Institutions  It  has  app>eared 
to  diminish  on  campus.  Students  seem  once 
more  to  be  Intellectuallzlng  the  Inade- 
quacies of  universities,  seeing  our  problems 
In  less  parochial  and  less  personal  terms. 
There  is  no  easy  explanation  for  this 
phenomenon.  Perhaps  as  society  itself  has 
become  more  troubled,  students  have  seen 
the  campus  as  less  Involved  in  the  substance 
of  social  change  and  thus  less  relevant  as  a 
testing  ground. 

I'm  seeking  to  make  the  argument  that 
Columbia's  current  fiscal  problems  do  not 
derive  substantially  from  student  activism 
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or  unrest.  Instead  It  seems  to  me  that  finan- 
cial difficulty  and  student  unrest  are  both 
consequences  of  the  great  expansion  of  uni- 
versities with  the  growth  of  mass  technol- 
ogy In  the  USA.  We  have  been  forced  by  the 
nature  of  oftr  lives  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  technological  societies  elsewhere  In 
the  world  in  order  to  Insure  our  national 
survival. 

The  stimulation  of  academic  growth  was 
clear  public  policy  during  the  decade  prior 
to  1968.  Now  we  are  trying  to  deal  with  the 
aftermath  of  that  expansion  and  It  U  not 
clear  to  us  at  this  time  what  our  public  pol- 
icy is  or  what  It  ought  to  be.  There  Is  a  feel- 
ing among  businessmen  and  leg^islators  that 
education  has  been  allowed  to  expand  on  too 
broad  a  basis  and  that  the  nation  Is  no 
longer  willing  to  foot  the  bill. 

In  1970.  it  was  apparent  that  Columbia  was 
overexpended  and  that  a  combination  of  new 
resources  and  expenditure  cut-backs  would 
be  nece&sary  to  deal  with  our  fiscal  woes. 
Although  Columbia  had  grown  for  two  dec- 
ades, we  were  unable  to  devise  a  simple 
strategy  for  contraction  that  would  bring 
us  back  quickly  to  stability. 

Certainly  It  cannot  be  achieved  by  spin- 
ning off  one  or  more  schools  or  divisions  of 
the  University.  Savings  generated  from  such 
a  contemplated  spin-off  would  be  largely  ne- 
gated by  attendant  loss  of  income  and  by 
legal  and  ocher  complications  Involved  In 
reaching  agreeable  settlements  with  the  fac- 
ulty of  schools  marked  for  discontinuance. 

What  little  experience  we  had  bad  with 
such  problems  suggests  that  they  solidify  the 
entire  faculty  in  opposition  to  proposed 
moves  and  they  generate  a  spirit  typical  of 
labor-management  conflict  rather  than  the 
cooperative  form  of  governance  that  we  have 
tried  to  develop  In  universities. 

Real  savings,  our  analysis  showed,  could  be 
achieved  at  Columbia  only  by  shutting  down 
large  physical  facilities,  which  in  view  of  the 
space  limitations  already  imposed  by  our  ur- 
ban location,  would  make  it  virtually  Im- 
possible for  us  to  operate.  Even  more  Im- 
portant in  our  analysis  was  the  fact  that 
while  several  of  the  university's  academic 
subdivisions  were  operating  in  the  red,  those 
generating  our  most  serious  money  problems 
were  absolutely  central  to  the  university's  in- 
tellectual activities.  Their  plight  seemed  to 
reflect  the  fact  that  we  had  made  major  com- 
mitments to  student  financial  aid  Just  as 
Federal  agencies  began  to  withdraw  from  un- 
derwriting such  aid. 

All  signs  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
major  portion  of  the  University's  deficit  was 
concentrated  in  its  central  operating  costs. 
In  1965  when  Columbia's  budget  was  last  In 
balance,  central  costs — those  are  costs  of  ad- 
ministration, the  operation  of  libraries,  stu- 
dent aid.  the  operation  of  the  computer  cen- 
ter, buildings  and  grounds  costs — were  ap- 
proximately $15  million.  Our  endowment  and 
other  income  earmarked  for  such  general 
purposes  was  very  nearly  the  same  and  the 
budget  was  in  balance. 

By  1970,  Columbia's  central  costs  had 
climbed  to  $31  million  while  the  general  pur- 
pose income  available  to  meet  these  needs 
was  very  close  still  to  $15  million.  Thus  the 
origin  of  our  1970-71  operating  deficit  of  $16 
million  Is  really  not  difficult  to  identify. 

The  interesting  point  in  these  findings  Is 
that  they  pinpoint  the  University's  central 
operating  costs  as  critically  involved  in  the 
deficits  we  have  been  experiencing  In  recent 
years. 

Many  observers  seem  to  believe  that  high 
faculty  salaries  form  the  root  of  our  money 
problems.  It  is  certainly  true  that  faculty 
salaries  are  seriously  implicated  In  our  costs. 
Full  time  faculty  compensation  accounts  for 
over  70  percent  of  our  tuition  income  and 
rising  salary  costs  have  been  counterbalanced 
at  Columbia  by  rising  tuition  charges. 

In  1965,  tuition  at  Columbia  College  was 
$1,900.  Today  it  is  $2,800  per  year.  It  is  appar- 


ent that  we  are  now  approaching  a  decisive 
stage  In  this  sensitive  area.  It  is  a  stage  that 
will  certainly  place  great  stress  upon  families 
supporting  students  at  Columbia  University 
and  may  possibly  even  lead  to  serious  resist- 
ance. It  seems  clear  that  oui-  annual  tuition 
charges  are  now  already  so  high  that  they 
cannot  be  raised  much  further  without  mak- 
ing the  College  Inaccessible  to  all  but  the 
very  rich  and  the  very  poor. 

Accordingly,  we  cannot  look  forward  to  the 
prospect  of  continuing  to  finance  additional 
increases  In  faculty  compensation  as  we  have 
in  the  past.  This  opens  the  possibility  that  I 
cited  earlier  that  whatever  the  potential  suc- 
cess of  our  current  efforts  at  controlling  costs, 
we  are  likely  to  drift  back  Into  even  more 
serious  money  problems  In  the  years  immedi- 
ately ahead  as  infiatlonary  pressures  gener- 
ated by  an  expanding  economy  force  con- 
tinued escalation  of  this  salary-tuition  cycle. 
It  Is  very  dlfflctUt  to  see  how  to  extract  our- 
selves from  the  cycle  at  Columbia  because 
faculty  salaries  are  given  for  professional 
services.  Increased  wages  in  segments  of  the 
economy  that  are  tied  to  productivity  tend  to 
force  up  compensation  for  professional  serv- 
ices without  attendant  Increases  in  produc- 
tivity. If  you  don't  believe  me.  Just  look  at 
your  own  medical  bills. 

The  same  processes  seem  to  be  at  work  in 
public  universities.  In  the  latter,  of  course, 
the  actual  cost  of  education  Is  borne  by  state 
tax  revenues  rather  than  by  tuition,  but  the 
pattern  of  rising  costs  described  as  charac- 
teristic of  Columbia  seems  to  me  to  be 
equally  applicable  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  SUNT,  CUNY  and  other  state  uni- 
versities. 

Public  universities  are  adjuncts  of  state 
educational  systems  and  are  required  to  pass 
the  annual  scrutiny  of  state  legislatures; 
hence,  such  universities  are  much  better 
managed  than  Columbia.  Despite  their  good 
management,  they  are  nevertheless  afflicted 
with  the  same  pattern  of  problems  that  we 
see. 

I  am  sure  that  during  the  next  several 
years  you  will  see  widespread  efforts  among 
private  universities  to  develop  extended  pay- 
ment tuition  plans  In  which  students  will 
borrow  the  money  necessary  to  pay  edu- 
cation costs  by  mortgaging  their  future  In- 
come over  a  20  to  30  year  period. 

If  fixed  loan  oblig^ations  are  involved,  such 
repayment  plans  would  not  be  difficult  to 
develop  in  a  form  attractive  to  third  party 
lenders.  Up  to  this  point,  the  schemes  have 
not  been  especially  attractive  to  students, 
but  many  signs  now  indicate  that  attitudes 
are  changing,  at  least  among  students  in  our 
professional  schools. 

We  might  then  look  for  increases  in  the 
dollar  value  of  education  as  borne  by  our 
students.  The  Idea  of  annual  tuition  may 
gradually  disappear  and  be  replaced  by 
alumni-taxation  schemes  In  which  univer- 
sity alumni  repay  their  alma  mater  over  a 
20  to  30  year  period  for  the  costs  of  educa- 
tional benefits  received  during  a  concentrated 
experience  early  In  life. 

There  is  an  evident  need  for  serious  and 
Inunediate  experimentation  with  such  long- 
term  repayment  plans.  They  will  have  a 
profound  impact  on  university  fund  rais- 
ing and  alumni  relations.  They  will  also  ob- 
viously have  a  very  serious  Impact  on  the 
funding  of  public  universities. 

We  ought  to  begin  to  face  It  and  discuss  it. 
Patterns  of  philanthropy  supporting  private 
institutions  are  clearly  changing  with 
Changes  In  society  and  In  the  tax  laws.  It  Is 
not  at  all  obvious  that  young  alumni  will 
want  to  continue  to  support  alma  mater  in 
the  style  established  by  earlier  generations. 
Even  these  generations  have  never  been 
especially  successful  In  establishing  volun- 
tary giving  as  a  vehicle  for  support  of  private 
universities.  There  are  some  notable  excep- 
tions, but  national  experience  Indicates  that 
only  about  20  per  cent  of  university  alumni 


now  participate  in  such  efforts.  We  need  new 
principles  and  we  need  them  in  a  hurry. 

Even  with  the  potential  development  of 
long-term  repayment  formulas,  it  appears  to 
me  that  sensible  long-term  solutions  for 
Columbia  must  also  involve  new  forms  of 
Federal  and  state  subsidy  assisting  us  in 
defraying  our  heavy  central  costs  and  simul- 
taneously meeting  the  expensive  require- 
ments  of  technological  education  serving  the 
public  Interest. 

Some  states  are  now  beginning  to  take  over 
the  full  cost  of  medical,  dental,  nursing  and 
public  health  education  in  private  institu- 
tions. There  are  increasing  signs  that  we  are 
also  moving  toward  a  new  era  of  Federal  in- 
stitutional aid. 

Columbia  has,  of  course,  been  receiving 
substantial  amounts  of  Federal  money  for  at 
least  the  last  two  decades.  Such  support  has 
been  concentrated  primarily  on  the  funding 
of  individual  or  departmental  research  pro- 
grams and  on  student  aid. 

These  earlier  Federal  policies  have  the  ef- 
fect of  greatly  enhancing  the  quality  of 
American  graduate  education  and  skills  of 
American  scientists.  There  is.  In  fact,  no 
higher  standard  of  quality  anywhere  In  the 
world.  But  seen  from  the  vantage  point  of 
the  central  administration  of  Colvunbia  Uni- 
versity, such  public  policies  have  had  the 
effect  of  systematically  expanding  our  uni- 
versity and  increasing  the  burden  of  central 
costs  which  the  administration  must  bear. 

Recent  efforts  in  the  Congress  have  been 
directed  at  providing  new  programs  of  Insti- 
tutional aid  for  universities  to  help  us  with 
our  central  costs.  The  Higher  Education  Act 
is  now  pending  before  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  have  slightly  divergent  thrusts, 
but  each  envisions  a  new  form  of  Federal 
aid  to  universities  carried  piggyback  on 
grants  to  needy  or  disadvantaged  students.  It 
is  not  pleasant  for  me  to  acknowledge  that 
with  such  prospects  Columbia  University  is 
no  longer,  in  all  respects,  an  independent 
private  university.  Our  access  to  Federal  and 
state  resources  depends  on  our  willingness 
to  comply  with  public  policy  and  to  provide 
a  level  of  accountability  not  practiced  or  even 
envlsoned  heretofore  at  Columbia. 

It  will  force  administrative  growth  when 
most  of  us  are  seeking  administration  con- 
traction. We  must  somehow  find  the  right 
nature  of  Columbia's  traditional  excellence 
with  a  new  found  responsiveness  to  public 
need  and  public  service  that  wUl  qualify  us 
for  new  forms  of  Federal  aid  on  which  our 
survival  depends. 

The  foregoing  is  an  effort  to  provide — it's 
to  provide  a  simple  accounting  of  the  depth 
and  character  of  the  financial  problems  at 
Columbia  and  to  relate  them  to  the  prob- 
lems of  American  society.  It  seems  clear  that 
our  problems  are  far  too  complex  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  theory  of  public  disavowal 
due  to  student  unrest  or  with  the  view  that 
Columbia's  deficits  are  due  to  local  and 
parochial  mismanagement.  Elements  of  both 
theories  are  obviously  applicable  to  us,  but  it 
seems  evident  that  at  Columbia  as  else- 
where, the  growing  financial  dilemma  reflects 
the  growing  complexity  of  our  American  so- 
ciety in  an  era  of  mass  technology  and  that 
It  will  not  go  away. 

Our  burdens  have  Increased  as  it  has  be- 
come clear  that  educational  status  and 
earned  degrees  are  linked  with  status  In  so- 
ciety. Diu-ing  ,the  last  25  years,  knowledge  has 
grown  and  compartmentalized  at  an  almost 
terrifying  rate.  Moreover,  we  are  a  society 
unusually  taken  up  with  credentials,  in  many 
respects  less  Interested  in  real  achievement 
than  in  pieces  of  paper  certifying  achieve- 
ment. 

American  education  now  offers  more  than 
1500  different  degrees.  A  good  many  of  these 
are  incorporated  into  state  certification  pro- 
grams and  as  such  provide  avenues  of  occu- 
pational entry  Jealously  guarded  by  the  pro- 
fessionals. 
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students  who  want  to  succeed  in  the  com- 
plex society  we  have  built  feel  that  they 
must  go  to  college  whether  they  want  to  or 
not.  Many  of  these  young  people  have  no  par- 
ticular Interest  or  drive  toward  learning.  It 
is  estimated  that  perhaps  as  many  as  one 
fifth  to  one  quarter  of  our  undergraduate 
students  are  enrolled  in  college  as  a  grudging 
concession  to  expectations  of  parents  and 
the  demands  of  a  system  which  they  resent. 
Nearly  half  the  students  who  enroll  in  col- 
leges drop  out  before  they  earn  a  degree. 

It  Is  also  apparent  that  the  difficulty  of 
graduate  and  professional  education  has 
gradually  lengthened  the  time  necessarily 
spent  in  schooling.  Tliat  time  increases 
remorselessly  decade  by  decade.  Our  colleges 
adapt  very  slowly  to  the  acciunulation  of 
knowledge,  tending  to  pyramid  requirements 
rather  than  to  rethink  the  entire  educa- 
tional process. 

Moreover,  businesses  and  professions  have 
themselves  solidified  the  credentlaling  sys- 
tem by  the  insisting  on  degrees  as  Job  quali- 
fications. This  practice  is  not  necessarily 
Justified  by  the  nature  of  modern  business 
and  modern  professional  activities.  Indeed, 
It  seems  plain  that  much  of  the  required 
basic  skills  and  knowledge  can  be  acquired 
more  readily  through  on-the-job  training. 

Thus  what  Is  involved  is  the  acquisition  of 
a  credential  qualifying  a  young  man  for  entry 
into  an  occupation  rather  than  a  skill  neces- 
sary for  performance.  Our  society  has  come 
to  expect  its  colleges  and  universities  to 
perform  such  screening. 

I'm  speaking  of  the  well  known  rat  race 
for  grades  and  degrees  which  has  shorn  away 
much  of  the  attractiveness  that  once  sur- 
rounded the  intellectual  life.  A  good  deal  of 
the  unrest  that  we  have  been  encountering 
during  the  last  decade  seems  to  me  to  be 
traceable  to  this  unnecessarily  complex  and 
overly  professionalized  educational  system. 
American  students  have  tended  to  blame 
their  frustrations  on  racism  and  war,  but 
the  same  dissatisfaction  exists  In  Japan 
where  there  Is  no  Vietnamese  agony  and 
where  very  little  racial  tension  affects  the 
life  of  the  imivePBlty.  There  Is,  however,  the 
same  explosion  of  knowledge  and  the  same 
competitive  struggle  for  careers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  problems,  what- 
ever the  students  might  now  be  saying  about 
them,  derive  from  the  sheer  weight  of  higher 
education  in  a  mass  technology.  The  signs 
of  strain  on  our  student  body  are  clear 
enough. 

During  the  last  decade  we  have  witnessed 
the  growth  of  a  campus-based  counter  cul- 
ture whose  life  style  and  values  are  placed 
in  romantic  and  mystical  opposition  to  the 
evils  of  the  system.  Somehow  America's  oc- 
cupational credentlaling  system  and  the 
counter  culture  must  be  seen  as  standing  In 
simple  relation  to  one  another. 

As  knowledge  continues  to  grow  at  a 
dlzzlng  pace,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  the 
next  decade  will  be  a  critical  one.  We  must 
find  ways  to  crack  tradition-bound  under- 
graduate ciuTlcula  and  to  discover  new  ways 
of  interesting  new  generations  of  students  in 
the  beauties  of  reason. 

We  have  not  yet  found  practical  ways  to 
formulate  a  college  education  that  is  shorter 
in  duration,  more  relevant  to  modem  so- 
ciety and  at  the  same  time  reflective  of  Co- 
lumbia's high  standards  of  excellence.  Effec- 
tive new  methods  are  bard  to  And  and  short 
cuts  are  not  easy;  hence,  as  knowledge  grows 
education  is  bound  to  become  more  difficult 
unless  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  excellence 
and  we  are  not. 

With  these  major  educational  difficulties 
posed  by  the  relentless  expansion  of  knowl- 
edge. It  is  clear  that  we  are  desperately  In 
need  of  educational  reform.  What  Is  not  clear 
to  us  at  present  is  the  form  and  character  of 
the  changes  we  should  be  introducing.  If  such 
problems  are  serious  for  typical  undergradu- 
ates, consider  how  monumental  they  are  for 


economically  and  educationally  disadvan- 
taged minorities  who  come  to  us  with  the 
need  to  surmount  not  only  our  inadequacies 
but  also  the  effects  of  extremely  weak  primary 
and  secondary  educations  In  ghetto  schools. 

As  I  have  indicated,  Columbia  Is  struggling 
and  has  been  struggling  during  recent  years 
to  preserve  its  standards  of  excellence  in 
mounting  austerity  and  budgetary  deficits 
while  searching  for  a  solution  for  such  prob- 
lems. Under  these  conditions  it  is  difficult  to 
develop  either  the  time  or  the  resources  nec- 
essary to  plan  experimental  programs  or  in- 
novative efforts. 

At  Columbia  much  of  the  support  In  such 
areas  cf  searching  has  come  from  foundations 
and  we  have  experienced  only  marginal  suc- 
cess. Foundations  are  typically  and  under- 
standably mindful  of  the  limitations  on 
their  own  resources.  Funds  are  given  to  us  as 
seed  money  In  order  to  test  new  ideas  and  to 
get  new  educational  projects  started,  but  we 
are  expected  to  absorb  and  eventually  sustain 
such  programs  with  our  own  resources. 

The  approach  served  us  well  during  two 
decades  of  p.cademlc  expansion,  but  as  we 
have  begun  to  contract,  seed  money  Is  no 
longer  useful  to  us.  The  highly  competitive 
style  of  a  large  and  diverse  educational  insti- 
tution like  Columbia  cannot  easily  foster  ed- 
ucational innovations  during  times  of  budg- 
etary stress.  There  Is  too  much  risk  of  drib- 
bling awaythe  central  core  of  our  excellence. 
So  we  must  make  decisions  on  priorities, 
what  Is  new,  what  Is  innovative,  what  is  ex- 
perimental  tends  to  be  postponed. 

It  is  becoming  clear  to  me  that  we  must 
begin  to  look  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
new  funds  supporting  undergraduate  teach- 
ing and  curriculum  innovation. 

In  all  my  recent  talks  with  administrative 
officials  in  Washington,  I  find  increasing 
stress  on  the  need  to  innovate,  to  abandon 
traditional  educational  programs  and  ritual- 
istic course  requirements.  I  am  told  that 
the  educational  establishment  has  become 
overcomplicated  and  t>og^ed  down  in  poor 
management. 

Federal  money  will  be  going  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  change.  It  thus  appears  to  me 
that  we  are  in  danger  of  slipping  Into  an 
era  in  which  there  is  diminishing  effective 
contact  between  universities  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  development  of  en- 
lightened educational  policy.  As  a  conse- 
quence, we  face  what  might  be  called  coer- 
cive reform  in  which  policies  are  Imposed 
upon  us  under  threat  of  loss  of  Federal  sup- 
port. 

I  realize  that  Washington  has  its  own 
money  problems  and  its  own  funding  prior- 
ities, but  in  all  honesty,  I  do  not  know  how 
to  achieve  effective  educational  reform  at 
Coltimbla  where  every  professor  is  and  should 
be  a  little  principality,  unless  we  can  experi- 
ment with  a  variety  of  ideas  and  discard 
what  is  worthless. 

Demands  for  large  scale  change  in  uni- 
versltlee  without  providing  the  practical 
means  for  accomplishing  such  change  can 
easily  degenerate  into  useless  bickering  in 
which  achievable  reforms  are  deemed  insuf- 
ficiently radical  to  merit  Federal  support. 
We  mvist  not  allow  this  to  happen.  Our  sit- 
uation is  too  precarious. 

I  have  been  stressing  the  array  of  crit- 
ical financial  and  academic  problems  con- 
fronting Columbia.  In  so  doing,  I  am  work- 
ing from  the  conviction  that  our  difficulties 
are  rather  typical  of  the  state  of  American 
higher  education  in  this  troubled  era. 

I  stress  problems  rather  than  achievements 
because  our  problems  are  not  especially 
remarkable,  but  they  help  to  point  the  di- 
rections of  the  future.  Many  of  our  problems 
seem  to  derive  from  contradictory  trends 
in  our  national  life  which  now  have  placed 
exceptional  stress  on  universities. 

Contradictory  tendencies  are  characteris- 
tic of  any  diverse  and  complex  social  order 
whose  orientation  is  pragmatic  rather  than 


ideologically  rigorous,  and  we  experience 
such  contradictions  everjrwhere  in  America 
today.  They  are  part  of  the  vitality  and 
strength  of  our  society. 

Thus  conflict  btween  specialization  and 
innovation,  between  traditional  excellence 
and  broadened  educational  opportunity.  Ije- 
tween  pressures  for  continued  growth  and 
pressures  for  survival  should  not  be  viewed 
at  all  as  signs  of  educational  decline,  but  as 
the  problems  we  have  to  solve  in  our  gen- 
eration. One  cf  the  most  Important  con- 
sequences of  our  growing  fiscal  and  aca- 
demic dilemmas  is  that  we  are  now  seeking 
solutions  via  new  organizational  forms. 

In  one  sense  Columbia  University  is  too 
large  and  In  a  different  sense  it  is  too  small. 
We  constitute  some  sixteen  different  and 
partially  overlapping  schools.  Each  one  of 
these  schools  has  its  own  history,  its  tradi- 
tions. Its  problems  and  its  unique  relations 
to  the  rest  of  the  University. 

The  task  of  administering  Columbia  in- 
evitably produces  a  severe  case  of  in- 
formation overload  In  the  President's  of- 
fice. The  requirements  of  modern  cperailcn 
generated  by  tight  budgets  and  Increased  de- 
mand for  management  data  enforce  a  much 
greater  degree  of  centralization  In  adminis- 
tration than  suits  the  taste  of  an  academic 
community.  An  action  which  seems  perfectly 
reasonable  at  the  level  of  one  of  Columbia's 
srhools  now  needs  to  be  cleared  with  the  cen- 
tral administration  and  such  clecu^nce  re- 
sults in  delay  and  frustration.  In  this  seiise, 
Columbia  is  too  large. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  extraordinary 
growth  of  knowledge  during  the  last  25  years 
has  produced  powerful  pressures  for  fvirther 
growth  within  the  University.  Academic  dis- 
ciplines such  as  molecular  biology,  solid 
state  physics  and  Information  science  were 
virtually  nonexistent  25  years  ago. 

Now,  no  university  can  call  Itself  com- 
petent unless  some  of  these  activities  are 
represented  in  strength.  But  neither  can 
any  university  hope  to  address  itself  to  the 
full  range  of  human  knowledge  in  the  1970's. 
In  thU  sense,  Columbia  University  is  too 
small. 

What  pattern  or  distribution  of  depart- 
ment sizes  should  Columbia  seek  to  achieve 
In  order  to  maintain  its  level  of  excellence 
within  the  constraints  now  posed  by  our 
budgetary  and  phjrslcal  resources?  Shall  we 
follow  the  model  of  superscale  academic  de- 
partments as  set  down  by  Berkeley,  or  shall 
we  have  small  elite  departments  as  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  or  perhaps  something  in  between? 

We  need  to  decide  because  there  is  no 
other  way  to  prevent  the  University  from 
growing  continuously  in  scale.  We  need  to 
make  such  decisions  with  extraordinary  wis- 
dom because  it  is  now  clear  that  our  poten- 
tial for  growth  has  far  outstripped  our  re- 
sources. It  will  force  us  occasionally  to  gam- 
ble on  the  future  and  to  rely  much  more 
heavily  than  before  on  the  resources  of  near- 
by Institutions. 

I  see  such  limitations,  as  I  said,  of  new 
constraints  that  will  force  most  of  us  Into 
regional  planning  simply  because  no  uni- 
versity can  hope  or  afford  to  deal  simultan- 
eously with  the  full  scope  of  modern  knowl- 
edge and  equally  with  all  the  rigors  posed 
by  the  financial  consequences  of  modem 
operation. 

Such  conflicting  constraints  are  driving 
both  public  and  private  universities  In  the 
Greater  New  York  area  into  regional  co- 
operation. The  City  University,  having  un- 
dertaken its  courageotis  step  toward  open 
admissions,  now  has  many  more  students 
and  no  place  to  put  them.  Private  univer- 
sities In  the  New  York  area,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  seen  their  student  popvilatlon 
dropping  off  with  open  admissions  in  the 
City  University,  thus  they  have  space  and 
need  students.  Isn't  there  some  way  in  which 
we  can  all  get  together? 

Columbia,  at  least  for  the  present,  has  not 
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experienced  the  dropoff  In  Its  student  en- 
rollment. Becavise  of  the  unique  urban  pres- 
sures having  to  do  with  our  location  on  the 
upper  West  Side  of  Manhattan,  we  are  still 
very  overcrowded.  Thus,  we  are  unlikely  to 
be  able  to  participate  In  the  prospective 
benefits  of  a  space-student  exchange. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  maintain  a  large 
number  of  major  professional  schools.  Evi- 
dently, they  operate  In  the  public  Interest 
and  we  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  plans 
of  city  and  state  universities  for  construc- 
tion of  schools  In  the  same  professional  areas 
In  nearby  locations.  We  are  thus  driven  Into 
regional  planning  by  the  need  to  protect 
Columbia's  professional  activities  from  com- 
petitive pressure  developing  in  the  public 
sector. 

Whatever  the  reason,  regional  planning  Is 
now  going  on  vigorously  In  New  York  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  State  Education 
Department.  I  have  also  approached  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  In  the  Ivy  I/eague  look- 
ing for  Interest  In  a  cooperative  library  pol- 
icy. Why  should  every  library  stock  every 
Journal  If  we  can  develop  an  interunlverslty 
borrowing  system? 

I  am  equally  anxious  to  see  whether  a 
group  of  Institutions  of  comparable  quality 
might  be  able  to  help  one  another  In  ad- 
Justing  to  new  limitations  on  the  size  of 
departments  and  schools  posed  by  our  fiscal 
and  physical  constraints.  Might  It  not  be 
possible  to  construct  patterns  of  professional 
schools  and  patterns  of  graduate  si>eclaltle6 
so  that  they  compliment  one  another  rather 
than  compete  with  one  another? 

It  is  conceivable  that  we  are  moving  to- 
wards a  super  university  called  "Ivy,"  one  or 
two  decades  in  the  future.  We  at  Columbia 
are  attempting  to  develop  and  encourage 
Ideas  directed  toward  studying  such  future 
ioTvns  of  organization.  We  have  found  our 
sister  institutions  both  in  the  New  York 
area  and  in  the  Ivy  League  extremely  re- 
ceptive to  such  probes.  It  Is  a  remarkable 
departure  from  the  climate  of  cutthroat  com- 
petition experienced  only  a  little  more  than 
a  decade  ago. 

There  is  no  history  of  prior  success  In  re- 
gional planning  on  which  to  draw  at  the 
present  time.  We  have  not  yet  developed  suf- 
ficient experience  to  enable  us  to  Identify 
the  Incentive  that  will  make  such  programs 
work.  Large  state  university  systems  such  as 
California,  Wisconsin  and  New  York  offer 
the  most  obvious  vehicle  for  regional  plan- 
ning, but  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  they 
have  not  done  very  well  either. 

Evidently  much  important  work  lies  ahead 
of  us.  Thus  we  move  into  the  1970's  with 
great  financial  and  academic  problems  and 
with  only  the  rudiments  of  newly  devised 
organizational   efforts  to  guide  us. 

Pressures  for  growth  and  powerful  nation- 
al currents  of  social  change  continuously  add 
to  our  burdens.  How  then  do  we  find  our 
way  In  this  decade  which  promises  to  be  so 
decisive  for  determining  the  future  of  high- 
er education  In  this  country? 

One  of  the  major  lessons  to  be  derived 
from  the  formidable  problems  confronting 
Columbia  and  Indeed  all  of  us  Is  that  we 
must  begin  to  construct  new  ways  to  plan 
our  future.  We  seem  now  to  be  operating  In 
a  planning  vacuum.  At  Columbia  the  on- 
slaught of  contemporary  events  and  of  over- 
powering fiscal  problems  have  so  preoccu- 
pied our  academic  community  with  fending 
off  disaster  day  by  day  that  we  have  had 
very  little  time  to  discuss  serious  problems 
at  leisure  or  to  plan  our  future. 

It  once  was  the  case  that  the  president 
of  the  University  spent  all  of  his  time  on 
planning.  Now  I  deal  dally  with  conflicts  be- 
tween the  University  and  Its  surrounding 
community,  with  disputes  over  space  and 
next  year's  budget,  with  minority  students, 
with  powerful  pressures  from  women's 
groups,  with  worried  and  txu'ned  off  alumni. 


There  Is  scarcely  any  time  left  over  to  an- 
swer my  mall,  much  less  to  plan  the  future. 
The  problem  Is  not  Just  Columbia's.  The 
national  Administration  has  told  us  all  to 
reform  and  has  set  up  Its  own  budgetary 
planning  so  as  to  press  for  change,  but  there 
Is  no  current  vehicle  of  Intimate  contact  be- 
tween the  Administration  and  universities 
that  will  enable  us  to  work  out  commonly 
accepted  plans  and  guidelines  so  desperate- 
ly needed  to  develop  the  new  modes  of  Fed- 
eral aipport  for  higher  education. 

The  growing  economic  competition,  even 
from  friendly  nations  tells  us  clearly  what  Is 
in  prospect  for  America  If  our  once  eminent 
technological  and  scientific  educational 
establishment  is  allowed  to  languish  for  lack 
of  support. 

Similarly,  my  own  sober  analysis  of  Colum- 
bia's future  shows  that  we  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  seek  Increased  Federal  and  state 
help  in  sharing  the  soaring  costs  of  higher 
education  In  a  technological  age. 

Ways  of  Insuring  our  continued  autonomy 
must  be  devised  within  the  context  of  such 
vitally  needed  cost-sharing.  New  forms  of 
cooperative  planning  between  private  uni- 
versities and  government  must  be  discovered 
and  tested.  We  have  perhaps  a  decade  In 
which  to  begin  to  solve  these  problems.  None 
of  this  is  simple.  We  share  a  great  deal  of  the 
responsibility  for  our  current  communica- 
tion gap  with  government. 

Legislators  and  Federal  administrators 
complain  to  us  regularly  that  universities  do 
not  come  to  Washington  with  common  poli- 
cies. Our  representational  associations  in 
Washington  frequently  work  and  talk  at 
cross  purposes,  seeming  to  be  more  Interested 
in  immediate  political  advantage  than  in  the 
long-range  governmental  planning  which.  In 
the  long  run,  is  going  to  save  all  our  necks. 
All  these  problems,  all  these  portents  of  a 
dangerous  and  uncertain  future  mean  that 
higher  education  no  longer  offers  a  safe 
haven  for  gentle  souls.  We  are  now  engaged 
in  a  classic  form  of  struggle  to  find  safe  ave- 
nues into  the  future  through  a  web  of  prob- 
lems, confiicts  and  contradictions.  None  of 
It  offers  a  pleasant  or  an  easy  prospect,  but 
perhaps  we  may  all  derive  a  measure  of  satis- 
faction in  a  recognizing  that  we  are  grap- 
pling with  problems  so  vital  that  the  future 
directions  of  American  life  depend  in  large 
degree  on  what  we  are  able  to  do  and  whether 
we  are  able  to  achieve  solutions. 

I  submit  to  you  that  we  have  many  prob- 
lems, but  generations  of  the  unborn  are 
dependent  on  our  ability  to  solve  them.  Let 
us  begin  to  work  together  In  that  cause.  It 
is  worthy  enough  to  warrant  the  expenditure 
of  all  of  our  energies  and  we  have  today  also 
the  thought  of  a  great  figure  in  American 
life  who  helped  to  point  the  way  for  us  and 
who  has  a  right  to  ask  us  what  we're  doing 
In  our  generation. 
Thank  you.  (Applause) 
Mrs.  RosTow.  Dr.  McGlll,  you  have  heard 
how  much  we  appreciate  the  words  that  you 
have  brought  to  us.  The  problems  that  you 
have  put  before  us  are  not  easy  and  the  best 
that  we  can  do  to  answer  your  last  charge 
upon  us  is  to  proceed  to  a  discussion  with  an 
able  panel  of  the  points  that  you  have  raised. 
I  did  not  say  ahead  of  time,  and  I  Inten- 
tionally omitted  It,  but  shall  now  mention 
the  fact  that  President  McGill  studied  psy- 
chology at  Harvard  with  Professor  Jerome 
Bruner  whom  we  were  privileged  to  hear 
yesterday.  I  think  you  can  understand  that 
not  only  is  Professor  Bruner  an  eloquent 
memljer  of  a  panel,  but  also  obviously  an 
extremely  good  teacher. 

I  am  happy  to  Introduce  to  you  an  able 
and  remarkably  varied  panel  to  take  up  the 
Issues  raised  In  President  McOill's  presenta- 
tion. 

Starting  at  this  end.  next  to  President 
McOlll  himself,  is  Francis  Keppel,  one  time 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Higher  Education  at 


Harvard,  later  Commissioner  of  Education 
In  the  1960's  In  Washington  and  now  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  General  Learning 
Corporation,  and  a  man  whose  multi-faceted 
preparation  for  this  panel  is  obvious  In  these 
facts  and  In  others  I  have  not  time  to  tell 

Next  to  him  Is  Mrs.  Paul  Wexler,  Jacque- 
line Orlnnen  Wexler,  now  President  of 
Hunter  College  In  New  York,  whose  tasks,  I'm 
sure.  President  McGlll  would  agree  at  least 
match  the  complexities  of  Columbia,  and  i 
think  in  some  ways  siu-pass  them. 

Next  to  Mrs.  Wexler,  Rosemary  Park,  now 
Professor  of  Higher  Education,  The  Univer- 
sity of  California  In  Los  Angeles  and  earlier 
President  of  Connecticut  College  and  later 
of  Barnard  College,  component  of  Columbia 
University,  and  a  woman  whose  competence 
not  only  span  the  continent,  but  again  whose 
range  of  preparation,  as  you  will  see.  Is  out- 
standing. 

Next  Is  Prank  Newman  whose  name  has 
been  much  In  the  public  eye  because  of  the 
remarkable  Newman  Report  which  he  was 
In  charge  of,  who  Is  also  Associate  Director 
of  University  Relations  at  Sanford  and  who 
courageously  flew  In  this  morning  to  arrive 
In  a  cUff-hanglng  appearance  to  be  on  the 
panel,  and  we  welcome  him. 

Next,  the  able  and,  as  you  will  hear,  articu- 
late President  of  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin,  Bob  Binder,  who  was  telling  me 
earlier  that  the  fiUl  time  Job  of  being  a 
student  government  president  now  makeathe 
casual  pursuit  of  the  law  or  any  other  field 
In  which  the  president  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion Is  Involved,  an  extremely  difficult  task, 
which  he  handles  ably,  but  as  you  will  see. 
It  Is  no  mean  achievement. 

And  sharing  the  panel  and  your  Moder- 
ator for  the  morning.  Dean  Lorrln  Kennamer 
of  the  College  of  Education  of  the  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin.  (Applause) 

Panel  discussion 

Dr.  LoRRiK  G.  Kennameb.  President  John- 
son, Mrs.  Johnson,  fellow  panelists  and 
Symposium  participants.  Being  the  Moder- 
ator of  such  a  distinguished  panel  places  me 
exactly  in  the  same  situation  that  the  rooster 
was  in  when  trapped  In  the  stable  with  a 
horse.  The  rooster  looked  at  the  horse  and 
stated,  "Let's  make  a  deal.  I  won't  step  on 
you  If  you  won't  step  on  me."  (Laughter) 

Our  procedure  this  morning  will  be  similar 
to  yesterday.  We  have  ushers  available  to 
give  you  pad  and  pencil  to  write  questions 
that  you  would  like  to  direct  to  the  panel 
and  they  will  pick  up  the  questions  as  you 
hold  them  up.  And  If  we  do  not  have  time 
to  consider  all  the  questions,  we  will  seek 
answers  to  them  and  make  them  part  of 
the  proceedings  as  Mr.  Mlddleton  announced. 

As  you  recall,  the  1960's  were  years  of 
unprecedented  development  and  remarkable 
accomplishment  In  American  higher  educa- 
tion. There  was  vast  growth  In  numbers  of 
students,  numbers  of  facility,  additional  new 
facilities.  Access  to  college  widened  greatly. 
Inequality  of  opportunity  among  economic 
classes  and  ethnic  groups  was,  at  last,  rec- 
ognized as  a  national  concern  and  steps  were 
taken  to  meeit  this  problem.  Greater  oppor- 
tunity was  accorded  each  undergraduate  to 
have  more  control  over  his  undergraduate 
program.  Graduate  education  developed  at 
a  level  of  excellence  that  made  It  the  envy 
of  the  world. 

The  success  of  American  higher  education 
In  the  1960's  was  unparalleled.  Yet,  we  are 
troubled  and  we  have  heard  from  the  pres- 
entation this  morning,  some  of  the  sources 
of  our  concern. 

Dr.  McGlll's  conunents  affirm  this  achieve- 
ment In  higher  education  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  he  points  out  that  our  current 
problems  have  their  origins  within  the  suc- 
cesses we've  had  In  the  60's. 

I.  therefore,  ask  our  panel,  what  do  you  see 
to  be  the  main  problems  In  higher  education 
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today  and  what  action  would  you  suggest 
needs  to  be  taken  in  this  decade  of  the 
1970's. 

And  first,  I  would  start,  then,  with  Mr. 
Keppel. 

Dr.  Francis  Keppel.  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 

It'll  become  obvious  that  I'm  prepared. 
The  chairman  told  me  I  was  the  first  horse 
to  whinny.  (Laughter) 

As  Mrs.  Rostow  pointed  out,  I  was  once  the 
Dean  of  a  university  faculty  and  that  makes 
me,  Mr.  President,  profoundly  suspicious  of 
university  presidents.  It's  a  fundamental 
habit  of  my  life. 

I,  therefore,  followed  his  manuscript  very 
carefully  because  I'd  read  It  before  and  as 
he  spoke,  I  wanted  to  be  quite  sure  that  he 
was  going  to  say  the  following  words.  He 
did,  I'm  glad  to  say.  He  didn't  cut  them  out, 
which  I  thought  he  might  have,  because  I 
want  to  disagree  with  them,  which  is  an 
ancient  custom  of  university  deans. 

Let  me  quote  him.  You  said  'em.  Bill. 
"One  of  the  major  lessons  to  be  derived  Is 
that  we  must  begin  to  construct  new  ways 
to  plan  our  future."  I  can't  disagree.  "We 
seem  now  to  be  operating — "  "We  seem  now," 
the  President  said,  "to  be  operating  In  a 
planning  vacuum.  There  Is,"  I'm  going  on, 
"no  current  vehicle  of  intimate  contact  be- 
tween the  administration  and  universities 
enabling  us  to  work  out  commonly  accepted 
plans  and  guidelines." 

And  then,  as  you  will  recall.  President  Mc- 
Olll went  on  to  point  to  the  need  of  Federal 
and  State  help.  And  he  said,  you  may  recall, 
at  the  end,  "We  have  perhaps  a  decade  in 
which  to  begin  to  solve  these  problems."  I 
think  I've  got  that  right.  Bill. 

These  words,  naturally,  force  me  to  think 
back  a  decade  ago  to  the  late  50's,  early  60's. 
And  to  ask  myself  whether  we  might  not 
have  said  something  like  that  then  about 
both  the  schools  and  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. And  then  to  ask  myself  the  ques- 
tion. Is  the  situation  really  so  unchanged  be- 
tween the  late  50's  and  early  60's  and  today? 
And  here,  I  think,  is  where  there  may  be  the 
beginning  of  a  disagreement  between  Presi- 
dent McGlll  and  myself;  I'm  not  sure. 

Because  I  do  not  think  that  the  situation 
\s  comparable  to  the  late  50's  and  early  60's 
with  regard  to  the  national  planning  system 
for  schools  or  colleges.  Since  then,  and  I 
personally  view  it  as  very  largely  as  the  result 
of  the  accomplishment  of  President  John- 
son's administration.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  In  all  of  edu- 
cation. Including  higher  education,  has  been 
more  clearly  defined  and  that  the  planning 
process  Is,  therefore,  less  difficult,  consider- 
ably less  difficult,  than  It  was  a  decade  ago. 
Though,  heaven  knows,  it's  going  to  be  hard. 
Just  roughly  speaking,  in  resfMnse  to  your 
question,  I  would  suggest  that  there's  now  a 
good  deal  of  agreement,  a  concensus,  Mr. 
President,  If  I  may  use  the  word,  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  shown  that  It  both 
should  and  can  do  three  things. 

Number  one,  provide  funds  for  the  schools 
and  the  support  of  students  of  research  and 
scholarship  and  of  Institutional  programs  us- 
ing Federal-State  structures  and  relation- 
ships. And  that  it  has  shown  it  can  do  it 
without  endangering  local  individuality  and 
management  in  colleges.  Frankly,  I  think 
that's  an  enormous  accomplishment  In  only 
a  decade. 

Second,  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  and  can  provide  research  and  devel- 
opment supjKH-t  to  make  education  more  ef- 
fective and,  I  presume,  Frank  Newman  will 
speak  to  that  one. 

Third,  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  and  can  support  programs  to  solve 
national  programs  by  categorical  grants  or 
policies.  To  solve  nationwide,  cross-state 
programs.  We've  had  lots  of  examples  given 
to  us  by  Mr.  Cohen  and  others  in  the  course 
of  the  last  day. 


Now,  in  doing  so,  I  also  would  submit 
that  the  adminlBtratlon  has  shown  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  deal  fairly  with 
both  public  and  private  Institutions.  They're 
a  great  problem  in  our  national  life.  In 
fact,  you  have  only,  I  believe,  to  look  at  the 
record  to  see  that  a  substantial  part  of  the 
more  than  doubling  of  higher  education  in 
the  last  decade  was  done  with  Federal  in- 
tervention and  8ui>port.  And  note  that  dur- 
ing that  period  in  the  middle  60's,  there  was 
hidden,  I  must  say  I  don't  mean  hidden, 
but  Just  not  generally  noticed,  In  the  Presi- 
dent's Higher  Education  Bills,  a  provision 
to  establish  In  each  state,  advisory  groups 
to  set  policy  on  the  allocation  of  expansion 
funds  for  both  public  and  private  Institu- 
tions within  the  state. 

This  seems  to  me  a  very  Important  de- 
velopment. And  that  we're,  in  effect,  now, 
which  is  the  point  I'm  trying  to  hit  hard, 
is  that  we  are  constantly  working  on  the 
operating  agreements  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  state  governments  with 
a  regEU'd  to  higher  education  on  the  one  side, 
through  this  machinery. 

And  second,  and  sometimes  confusingly, 
the  relation  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Individual  great  university; 
particularly  with  a  regard  to  research.  There's 
a  cross  factor  there  that  we're  just  going  to 
have  to  deal  with  and  I  think  it's  a  funda- 
mental question. 

But  I'm  not  sure  that  we  should  say 
that  we're  not  better  off  than  we  were  a 
decade  ago.  For  example,  sir.  This  is  some- 
thing that  staggers  me. 

The  next  eight  or  nine  years  will  show  In 
the  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  Office  of  Education  statistics, 
Mr.  President.  They  must  be  true,  they're 
Office  of  Education  statistics.  (Laughter) 
That  we're  going  to  have  a  reduction  of  six 
I>er  cent  in  the  elementary  schools.  There'll 
be  a  lower  rate  of  growth  In  higher  educa- 
tion. The  next  decade  may  then  require.  It 
seems  to  me,  to  go  back  to  your  question, 
the  preparation  for  a  shift  not  to  support 
more  growth,  which  is  what  was  necessary 
In  the  Johnson  years  of  the  60's,  but  to 
Change  the  emphasis,  as  Is  true  in  the  ele- 
mentary-secondary schools,  from  growth 
in  numbers  to  the  emphasis,  also  in  the  mld- 
60's,  on  equity  and  quality. 

Now  the  question  Is,  Is  the  machinery 
here?  Bill  McGlll  has  understandably,  and 
I  don't  blame  him,  said  he  doubts  it.  I  would 
tend  to  argue  that  the  machinery  Is  there 
and  can  be  flexibly  vised.  Undoubtedly,  enor- 
mously Improved.  But  it  can  be  built  on.  Let 
me  see  If  I  can  give  one  example  then,  boy, 
I'm  over  my  time.  I'm  sorry.  Give  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  thing  that  seems  to  me  so 
necessary  in  improving  the  relation  between 
the  Federal  machinery  and  the  State 
machinery  on  higher  education. 

I  think  it's  clear  that  the  financial  prob- 
lems for  example,  of  the  great  state  uni- 
versities are  such  that  they  are  having  the 
effect  of  both  raising  tuition  rates  for  out- 
of-state  students  and.  In  some  cases,  putting 
quotas  on  the  numbers  of  out-of-state  stu- 
dents that  are  permitted  to  come  in  and 
attend  state  institutions. 

In  the  case  of  private  institutions.  Just 
the  sheer  costs  may  have  the  effect,  with 
travel  and  other  things,  of  restricting  the 
flow.  In  effect,  perhaps,  barriers  are  being 
erected  and  perhaps,  and  this  is  a  frightening 
thought,  only  the  rich  will  be  able  to  cross 
those  barriers  between  states. 

Surely,  none  of  us  want  this.  President 
Johnson  will  recall  that  this  was  a  matter 
of  the  relations  between  the  young  men  of 
each  generation  so  Important  in  President 
Washington's  mind  that  he  left  a  substantial 
amount  of  money  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
national  university.  I  don't  know  what 
happened  to  the  money,  sir.  I'm  delighted 
to  see  that  this  wonderful  thing  will  con- 
tinue and  I  hope  that  we  will  be  sure,  as 


we  plan  In  the  future,  on  the  points  that 
Bill  was  making,  that  a  building  like  this 
so  properly  associated  with  a  man  who  was, 
most  certainly,  the  education  President  but 
who  was,  most  certainly,  also,  the  President 
of  all  the  states  and  the  people. 

That  Ire  will  stand  to  remind  us  that 
education  is  an  Instrument  of  the  national 
policy,  not  to  sepeirate  us  by  putting  us  Into 
educational  protectionism;  but  to  unite  us. 
That's  the  kind  of  policy  thing,  sir,  that  I 
believe  we're  going  to  have  to  fight  hard  on 
the  next  decade.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 
Dr.  Kennamer.  Mrs.  Wexler? 
Mrs.  JACQTTELTNK  WEXLER.  President  John- 
son. Mrs.  Johnson.  And  I  guess  I  want  to  say, 
fellow  Trustees  of  the  generations  of  unborn 
who  are  depvendent  on  our  ability  to  solve 
our  problems. 

I  am  a  President  at  a  different  ptart  of  New 
York  City,  on  the  richest  land,  probably.  In 
the  United  States,  at  Park  Avenue  and  68th 
Street,  at  a  subway  stop;  and  that  is  where 
Hunter  College  Is. 

I  have  been  asked  by  my  respected  col- 
league— we  have  all  been  asked — isn't  there 
some  way  that  we  can  get  together?  And  then 
he  tells  us  that  they  at  Columbia  are  sexi- 
ously  overcrowded. 

I  came  upon  some  statistics  last  week  In 
preparation  for  the  budget  battle  In  New 
York  City.  The  statistics  say  the  folloi^'lng. 
Columbia  University  and  the  private  uni- 
versities In  New  York  State  have  approxi- 
mately 400  square  feet  per  student  of  aca- 
demic space  for  each  of  their  students.  And 
President  McGlll  confirmed  that  for  me  In 
the  Dallas  Airport.  (Laughter) 

SUNY,  which  Is  President  Rockefeller's 
monument,  created  predominantly  since 
1958,  has  268  square  feet  per  student  for  each 
of  its  citizens  of  the  human  race. 

CUNY,  a  long,  old  established  institution, 
beginning  with  CCNY  and  Hunter  both  over 
a  hundred  years  old.  SUNY  and  CUNY  last 
year  were  down  to  71  square  feet  per  student. 
I  came  to  Hunter,  I  came  to  realize  In  the 
last  day  here  In  Austin,  I  suppose  for  a  rea- 
son very,  very  tied  to  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration and  particularly  to  an  experience  I 
shared  with  the  First  Lady,  for  whom  I  have 
extraordinary  respect,  on  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee of  Headstart. 

I  think  it  was  there  that  I  became  utterly 
convinced  that  equity,  equity  and  quality 
were  the  name  of  the  day.  And  though  I  was 
not  at  that  time  privileged  to  be  the  mother 
of  two  children,  the  adopted  mother  of  two 
childern  whom  I  now  share.  I  e\ien  at  that 
time  saw  myself  as  a  kind  of  mother,  a  trustee 
of  the  human  race.  And  I  am  fasclnat«d  in 
these  two  years  of  my  experience  as  Presi- 
dent of  this  high  property  Institution,  slum 
institution  In  another  way,  of  New  York  City. 
With  the  task  of  trying  to  provide  equity 
and  quality  for  22,000  citizens  of  New  York 
City  who  did  not.  for  the  most  part,  have 
the  headstart  that  we  all  have  tried  to  find 
since  the  Johnson  administration.  And  at 
the  same  time,  to  respect  the  dignity  of  being 
a  very,  very  specific  buck-stops-here  parent 
of  two  privileged  children  who  have  been 
given  headstart  after  headstart,  who  were 
given  all  kinds  of  opportunities  to  get  them 
into  good  Institutions,  for  the  kind  of  sup- 
port systems  of  tutoring,  for  the  kind  of 
support  system  of  another  start  after  another 
start,  and  to  bring  these  two  into  balance  as 
I  try  to  understand  my  too  relevant  society. 
With  that  In  background.  President  Mc- 
GUl,  I'd  like  to  share  some  of  the  sentences 
that  give  me  pause  and  give  me  problem. 

"A  Columbia  education  still  stands  for 
something  and  still  opens  uncounted  doors." 
"The  best  faculty  and  the  best  students 
go  where  the  best  resources  are  available." 
"We  must  have  ways  to  formulate  a  col- 
lege education  that  is  shorter  In  duration, 
more  relevant  to  modern  society  and  at  the 
same  time,  refiected  of  Columbia's  high 
standards  of  excellence." 
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"Educational  status  and  earned  degrees 
have  become  linked  with  status  In  American 
society." 

"Where  the  professor  Is  and  should  be  his 
own  principality." 

Tou  see,  fellow  citizens.  I'm  dogged  with 
the  problem  of  what  Is  the  purpose  of  a  uni- 
versity or  rather,  what  are  the  purposes  oY  a 
university.  And  I  think  this  is  profoundly 
caught  up  with  what  the  funding  pattern 
for  a  university  ought  to  be. 

Obviously,  a  university,  a  great  university, 
Is  a  resarch  institute  and  must  be.  Obviously, 
a  great  university  is  the  support  of  graduate 
work  and  of  scholarly  development  and 
should  be. 

But  obviously,  a  great  university  system, 
that  Is  the  provision  of  higher  education  In 
our  time,  as  Frank  Keppel  said  in  his  con- 
cluding remarks,  ought  to  be  an  emphasis, 
ought  to  have  an  emphasis  on  equality  and 
quality. 

I  was  subject  to  one  of  those  great  up- 
risings In  the  first  few  weeks  at  Hunter  Col- 
lege. Less  than  six  months  after  that,  a  very 
Important  anecdote  happened  in  the  lower 
halls  of  my  sardine  can  college  at  Park  Ave- 
nue. What  I  call  the  ego  trip,  white  radicals 
who  had  reved  up  the  machinery  in  the 
Spring  of  1970  and  had  Jumped  on  the  band- 
wagon of  their  black  brothers,  or  got  their 
black  brothers  to  get  in  their  band  wagon. 

That  same  small  leadership  was  down  In 
the  halls  trying  to  reve  up  the  same  kind  of 
group.  They  went  through  the  halls  with 
their  mimeograph  rhetoric  and  they  said, 
"Strike  the  English  Department!  Don't  let 
Whltey  superlmpoee  upon  you  his  middle- 
class  values  I  Don't  take  the  English  exams!" 
WUhln  one  hour,  the  leadership  of  the 
blacks  at  Hunter  College,  which  we  have 
been  trying  to  strengthen  very,  very  qxilckly 
and  very  substantively,  that  leadership  of 
professors  and  students  was  down  In  that 
hall,  had  quelled  those  students  and  said,  in 
language  that  I  am  not  good  enough  to  rep- 
licate and.  I  suppose,  should  not.  They 
said  to  them,  "Oet  the  blazes  out  of  here.  It  Is 
one  thing  for  you,  with  your  fathers  there 
to  rescue  you  time  after  time,  to  decide 
that  you  want  to  opt  out  of  this  system  and 
not  have  these  values.  But  don't  deprive  our 
men,  don't  deprive  our  kids  of  the  chance 
to  get  into  that  buying  power,  of  those  doors 
that  a  Columbia  Institution  can  c^n  for 
you,  interpolating.  Don't  deprive  our  citizens 
of  that  opportunity  until  they  get  in  there 
and  decide  what  they  want  to  do  about 
it.'" 

That's  my  fundamental  problem,  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  I  know.  I  know,  that  in  one 
sense,  a  Columbia  education  costs  more  than 
$2,800.  I  know  that  a  Penn  education,  for 
which  my  husband  and  I  pay,  and  a  Board 
on  which  I  am  a  Trustee,  I  know  that  edu- 
cation, in  one  sense,  costs  more  than  t3,000. 
In  another  sense,  it  doesn't  and  every  Presi- 
dent would  agree  so. 

Not  the  education  of  the  undergraduate  as 
a  freshman.  It  Is  the  research  costs,  It  Lb 
the  professional  school  costs.  It  Is  all  of  the 
other  things  that  are  there  involved.  And 
yet.  that  is  what  has  become  known  and 
characteristic  of  a  prestige  institution.  How 
are  we  to  solve  this  dilemma? 

I  have  a  very  simple  one  and  I  return 
where  I  started.  We've  got  to  face  it  as 
parents  and  we've  got  to  face  It  as  citizens 
and  we've  got  to  face  It  as  educators  and 
we've  got  to  face  it  as  legislators.  Namely,  un- 
til and  unless  we  are  willing  to  multiply  and 
respect  the  options,  we  cannot  continue  to 
trap  a  system  for  the  haves  and  the  have- 
nots.  That  is.  If  there  is  only  one  dignity 
for  my  son  and  my  daughter.  If  there's  only 
one  dignity  for  the  Johnson  daughters.  Then 
there's  only  one  dignity  for  the  poor.  And 
we've  got  them  to  say  we've  got  to  have  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  and  we  have  to  keep 
a  hlerarcbalelltest  system  and  the  best  peo- 


ple have  got  to  go  to  the  best  schools  with 
the  best  resources. 

If  OUT  answer  is  a  different  one  and  we  say 
there  is  a  pluralism  of  opportunity  and  we 
really  respect  in  our  own  families  the  choice 
of  other  options,  then  we  can  have  an  open 
admissions  system  in  which  it  is  perfectly 
all  right  for  a  Wexler  to  chooee  not  to  go. 
Or  for  a  Johnson  to  choose  not  to  go  or  a 
Keppel  to  choose  not  to  go.  But  we  cannot 
talk  about  a  society  that  must  preserve  the 
plumbers  if  the  plumbers  are  the  other  peo- 
ple In  the  lower  stratified  section. 

And  the  old  kind  of  hierarohal  lUBtltution 
and  the  cynicism  bred  by  the  elltest  priest- 
hood of  our  facultlee,  I  believe,  has  not  done 
a  great  deal  to  provide  a  multiple  kind  of 
dignity.  I  think  that  is  terribly  bound  up 
with  the  problem  that  we  are  facing  and  the 
funding  pattern  must  follow  it.  If,  Indeed, 
Columbia  is  willing  and  able  to  take  a  part 
of  the  curve,  the  distribution  curve,  which 
Hunter  has  now  tried  to  embrace,  then  I 
believe  we  all  ought  to  be  at  the  fount  of 
the  same  funding  formula. 

But  I'm  not  at  all  siu-e  that  that  is  even 
desirable  and  I  do  not  want  us  to  get  caught 
in  a  g:ame  of  sasring  that  we  are  really  out 
for  the  children  born  and  unborn,  that  we 
are  out  for  that  group  but  what  we  are 
really  out  for  is  to  keep  the  priesthood  of  the 
old  university  in  which  the  rich  g^et  richer 
intellectually,  economically  and  socially. 
(Applause) 

Dr.  Kennamxr.  Thank  you.  Professor  Park? 

Professor  Rosemaet  Park.  We  have  been 
choosing  sldee  here,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson, 
fellow  panel  members  and  Mr.  Keppel  opted 
for  the  horse.  (Laughter)  That  leaves  me  In 
a  role,  as  you  can  see,  which  I'm  not,  by 
nature,  qualified  to  discharge  but  we'll 
assume  Just  for  the  minute  that  I'm  going  to 
play  the  rooster.  (Laughter) 

Now,  the  point  about  the  rooster  Is  that 
he  moves  quickly.  (Laughter)  And  my  career 
I  think,  would  demonstrate  that.  I  left  the 
East  Just  when  it  began  to  boil.  I  landed  into 
the  West  Coast  when  it  was  boiling  and  I 
had  the  good  sense  to  leave  administrative 
responsibilities  when  they  were  mounting 
and  found  a  marvelously  safe  haven  in  a 
study  called  Higher  Education. 

This  study  has,  in  my  case,  at  least,  meant 
that  I  have  tried  to  bring  Into  consciousness, 
much  of  what  I  experienced  in  my  earlier 
career  and  I've  tried  to  formulate  this  In 
some  sense. 

And  therefore,  as  I  listened  to  President 
McOlU's  remarks  and  comments  on  them,  I 
am  concerned  about  the  mood;  the  mood 
which  they  establish.  And  I  think  I  have 
reason  to  be  since  I'm  speaking  not  out  of 
experience  of  one  Institution  or  of  one 
part  of  the  country  but  a  somewhat  wider 
experience. 

President  McQlU's  remarks  demonstrated 
clearly  that  there  are  problems  which  have 
to  be  solved  If  American  education  is  to  con- 
tinue to  develop.  Likewise,  problems  which 
have  to  be  solved  If  the  society  Is  to  continue 
to  develop. 

And  all  through  his  remarks  there  was  clear 
that  remarkable  kind  of  what  I  shall  call 
symbiosis;  the  living  together  of  education 
and  society.  And  from  a  slightly  historical 
point  of  view,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that 
there  are  times  when  this  symbiosis,  this  liv- 
ing together  of  higher  education  and  society, 
results  in  expansion,  in  optimism;  buUt  on 
the  conviction  that  education  and  society 
grow  in  understanding  of  each  other  and  In 
service  to  each  other. 

And  we  have  the  records  In  this  library 
of  such  a  period.  A  great  historical  period  in 
American  history;  In  the  history  of  a  nation 
which  has  cared  more  about  education  than 
any  other  country  In  the  world. 

Those  were  great  times.  But  this  sym.blo8is 
also  means  that  there  are  occasions  when 
education  Is  cast  In  the  role  of  the  scapegoat 
and  Is  burdened  with  all  the  sins  of  society 


and  sent  off  Into  some  kind  of  underfunded 
desert.  I  think  we're  in  such  a  stage  right 
now. 

And  I  hope  that  there  wa«  a  degree  of  bit- 
terness In  President  McOllI's  voice  and  in 
our  hearing,  when  he  used  words  like  con- 
traction, retrenchment,  coercive  reform;  as 
if  what  we  had  previously  offered  was  some- 
how faulty,  was  specioxis,  did  not  need  im- 
provement, which  I  surely  agree  it  does,  but 
rather  fundamental  correction. 

I  ask  you,  how  can  we  talk  about  retrench- 
ment and  contraction  when  we  know  today 
that  knowledge  increases  exponentially. 
When  we  know  that  Increasing  numbers  of 
students  are  coming  to  these  Institutions, 
different  kinds  of  students,  possibly;  minor- 
ity groups,  mature  women  and  other  mature 
members  of  the  society.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  serve  them  If  we  are  talking  about 
retrenchment. 

Some  people  even  act  as  If  the  college 
degree  was  in  the  nature  of  a  vicious  plot 
which  Is  Imposed  by  the  university  upon  o»ir 
young  people.  And  I  ask  you.  would  they 
truly  be  better  off  If  they  learned  one  Job 
on  the  Job,  and  If  they  knew  nothing  about 
economics  or  political  science  or  atomic  phys- 
ics, philosophy,  you  name  it,  even  literat\u« 
or  art.  I  doubt  very  much  that  they  would 
be  better  off  or  that  our  society,  Indeed, 
would  be  better  off. 

And,  therefore,  contrary  to  what  some  of 
the  panel  members  may  feel,  I  am  glad  that 
the  college  controls  the  entrance  to  the  pro- 
fession. It  enables  us  to  put  occasionally,  at 
least,  the  expert  in  his  place.  And  this  Is, 
surely,  one  of  the  tremendous  problems 
which  this  educational  world  and  this  soci- 
ety faces;  the  problem  of  the  authoritarian- 
ism of  the  elite,  the  elite  developing  out  of 
their  competence  in  fields  of  knowledge.  This, 
I  think,  we  can  help  to  balance  If  we  spread 
higher  education  more  widely. 

So,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  prob- 
lems President  McOlll  has  outlined  are,  In- 
deed, there  and  are.  Indeed,  very  real.  But 
the  mood  which  I  find  communicated  to  me, 
at  least,  of  a  degree  of  pessimism,  I  want  to 
reject.  I  do  not  think  we  can  talk  in  terms 
of  retrenchment.  And  I  would  like  Just  for  a 
moment  to  take  a  quick  look  back,  even 
beyond  Washington,  to  whom  Mr.  Keppel  has 
referred,  and  remind  you,  or  at  least,  ask  this 
question.  Possibly,  the  fiscal  problems  which 
we  are  faced  with  today,  these  fiscal  problems 
may  be  unique  to  a  very  small  piece  of 
American  educational  history.  If  you  will 
remember  that  Harvard  was  financed  by  the 
ferry  charges  from  the  ferry  over  to  Charles- 
ton and  that  these  were  accorded  by  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  order  to 
keep  Harvard  going.  Or  If  you  will  remember 
that  Yale  received  2,600  pounds  from  the 
General  Court  In  Connecticut  in  order  to  be 
sure  that  the  kind  of  divinity  teaching  in- 
struction which  was  being  given  there  was 
the  highest  quality.  And  If  you  will  remem- 
ber that  Columbia  depended  for  its  start  on 
a  lottery  granted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  You  will  see  that  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Government  in  the  support 
of  higher  education  is  a  long  tradition  in 
this  country  and  I  haven't  even  mentioned 
then\  all  after  things  of  that  sort. 

In  others  words,  I  think  this  idea  of  com- 
plete independence  was  perhaps  a  necessary 
period  but  not  one  that  has  characterized  the 
larger  portion  of  the  history  of  American 
education. 

We  have  in  that  little,  and  I'm  going  to 
call  it  a  peculiar  time,  we  have  been  able 
to  straighten  out  some  pretty  important 
ideas  that  we  had  on  the  subject  of  academic 
freedom.  But  I  think  and  I  believe  the  rest 
of  us,  perhaps,  would  agree  that  we  have 
pretty  well  succeeded  In  dclng  that.  We 
always  have  to  be  alert  but  we  have,  I  think, 
developed  that  concept  into  some  kind  of 
HabUity. 
And,  therefcre.  I  would  urge  upon  us  that 
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as  we  attack  the  problems  which  President 
McOlll  has  outlined  so  well,  that  we  do  It 
with  a  spirit  of  confidence  and  courage  and 
not  act  as  if  we  were  some  kind  of  scapegoat 
sent  out  into  some  kind  of  desert.  (Applause.) 

Dr.  Kennameb.  Thank  you.  Professor  Park. 
I  would  i«mlnd  you  again  that  If  you  have 
written  questions,  If  you  will  raise  your  hand, 
one  of  the  ushers  will  pick  them  up.  Mr. 
Newman. 

Mr.  Prank  Newman.  Mr.  McOlll,  as  you've 
probably  noted  by  now,  we  are  all  In  a  con- 
spiracy to  attack  your  speech.  And  I'm  some- 
what ambivalent  about  this  because  as  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  and  being  nuurled  to  a 
graduate  of  Columbia,  I've  always  felt  that 
that  institution  should  serve  as  some  sort  of 
an  Ideal  for  all  the  rest  of  American  higher 
education.  I  also  happen  to  agree  with  a 
number  of  things  you  said,  so  I  decided  to  re- 
solve this  ambivalence  by  continuing  our 
tradition  here  of  attacking  your  speech  while 
actually  agreeing  with  your  ideas.  (Laughter.) 

There  is  one  point  of  which,  I  think,  that 
we  must  be  very  careful  to  distinguish  be- 
tween Columbia  and  its  counterparts  and 
some  other  parts  of  American  higher  educa- 
tion in  that  Columbia  is  a  very  selective  uni- 
versity. 

The  huge  growth  in  American  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  50's  and  60's  has  been  in  the 
unselectlve  parts;  the  newer  parts  of  state 
colleges  and  conununlty  colleges  and  less  se- 
lective parts  of  the  higher  education  system. 
These  institutions  have  largely  been  unaf- 
fected by  the  kind  of  Federal  push  of  the  50's 
and  60's  that  you  were  describing.  And  yet, 
they're  in  trouble  as  deep,  I  believe,  as  the 
Columblas  and  if  I  may  say  so,  the  Stanfords. 
But  they  have,  in  addition,  other  troubles 
which.  I  think.  In  the  longrun  are  likely  to 
prove  even  less  tractable. 

To  cite  only  one.  Columbia  and  the  other 
selective  institutions,  incidentally,  all  of  us 
are  largely  products  and  representatives  of 
those  selective  institutions,  depend  upon  a 
style  of  teaching  and  learning;  use  of  the  lec- 
ture and  seminar,  modiclzed  classes,  heavy 
use  of  the  library,  division  into  academic  dis- 
ciplines, the  use  of  abstract  learning  as  a 
basic  process,  which,  by  and  large,  is  a  good 
match  to  the  capabilities  of  the  students  that 
we're  dealing  with,  and  a  modestly  good 
match,  not  quite  as  close,  but  somewhat  of  a 
good  match  to  the  students'  Interests. 

This  is  hardly  true,  though,  at  selective  In- 
stitutions and  yet  the  same  style  of  learning 
and  the  same  style  of  teaching  is  used.  We're 
now  closing  In  on  to  two  million  new  en- 
trants to  the  college  system  every  year.  I 
would  arg;ue  that  substantisUly  over  one  mil- 
lion of  these  new  entrants  every  year,  first 
time  enrollees,  are  not  academically  orlent«d, 
do  not  enjoy  and  are  not  well  suited  to  the 
academic  style  which  we've  made  so  wide- 
spread. 

And  this  would  argue,  as  Mrs.  Wexler 
pointed  out  earlier,  that  we  should  have,  in 
my  opinion,  multiple  forms  of  excellence.  I 
believe  In  the  excellence  of  Columbia.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  very  close  to  the  top  In  American, 
among  American  universities.  Naturally, 
there  are  a  few  others.  Perhaps  one  other 
certainly  above  It.  But  for  all  Intents  and 
piuposes,  it  Is  very  close  to  the  top.  But  there 
must  be  other  tops. 

For  all  our  institutions,  public  and  private, 
selective  and  non-selective,  ancient  and  new. 
There's  a  problem  that  I  think  hangs  over  all 
of  us  and  that  Is  the  problem  that  you 
touched  on  of  credentUIlsm.  I  raise  this  be- 
cause I  believe  that  we  are  arriving  at  the 
point  where  we're  going  to  seem  to  default  on 
a  terribly  impKjrtant  promise  Inherent  in  the 
American  dream  of  Increasing  egallterlanlam 
that  my  colleagues  have  been  referring  to. 

We  have  a  tremendous  pressure  to  creden- 
tial oneself  in  American  life  with  a  college 
degree.  It  Is  growing.  It  Is  going  to  Increase. 
It  Is  one  thing  to  not  go  to  college  when  you 
are  in  the  06  per  cent  or  85  per  cent  or  even 


80  per  cent  of  the  population  that  does  not 
have  a  college  degree.  It's  perfectly  feasible 
under  such  circumstances  to  work  yourself 
up  In  the  best  of  American  tradition  as  a 
self-made  man. 

But  to  do  this  when  you're  In  the  30  per 
cent  and  then  the  20  per  cent  that  has  not 
gone  to  college  is  something  else  entirely.  And 
In  states  of  this  country.  New  York.  Califor- 
nia; we  have  now  arrived  at  In  California 
slightly  over  70  per  cent  of  the  age  group  now 
enters  college.  For  the  30  per  cent  remaining, 
the  pressure  to  go  to  college  is  Indeed  increas- 
ing and  severe.  Why  should  employers  look  In 
that  30  per  cent  for  employees  for  any  Job? 

But  this  growth  of  credentiallsm  poses  as 
It's  grown  and  grown  and  grown,  has  posed 
for  some  very  severe  new  problems.  First, 
there's  a  growing  number  of  studies  that 
give  evidence  that.  In  fact,  the  credential  Is 
not  a  very  valid  way  of  sorting  an  American 
life;  at  least,  in  terms  of  careers.  If  you've 
been  tracking  some  of  these  studies,  they 
argue  that.  In  fact.  Just  In  terms  of  perform- 
ance on  the  Job.  which  It  should  not  be  and 
I  don't  propose  that  it  should  be,  our  sole 
measure  of  what  the  college  degree  is  about. 
In  fact.  I  woxild  argue  Just  the  opposite. 
That  having  a  college  education  and  per- 
formance on  the  Job,  if  anything,  may  be 
slightly  negatively  correlated.  And  I  think 
we  should  treat  these  studies  with  a  great 
deal  of  skepticism,  but  we  cannot  ignore 
them.  They  certainly  raise  the  question, 
whether,  in  fact,  there  is  a  very  strong  posi- 
tive correlation  between  Job  performance 
and  a  college  degree. 

They  argue,  and  I  think,  persuasively,  that 
the  main  benefit  of  going  to  college,  is  to 
sort  oneself  into  a  place  In  society. 

The  second  problem  that  I  see  in  this 
tremendous  credentiallsm  that's  growing  up 
is  that  the  drive  for  upward  mobility,  de- 
spite the  discussion  earlier  about  the  egali- 
tarian nature  of  American  higher  education, 
and  it  certainly  is.  Any  experience  with  any 
other  system  of  higher  education  certainly 
reminds  one  of  the  marvelous  egalitarianlsm 
In  this  system  and  certainly  that  element 
has  been  growing  in  the  past  20  years.  But 
it's  also  to  a  substantial  degree  been  frus- 
trated by  the  sense  of  upward  mobility  be- 
cause of  greater  access  to  higher  education, 
upward  mobility  for  all  parts  of  the  popula- 
tion, by  the  fact  that,  as  one  of  my  col- 
leagues said  earlier,  the  rich  grow  richer  in 
the  sense  that  the  students  from  the  most 
intellectual  backgrounds  and  this  normally 
means  the  most  affluent  backgrounds,  solve 
their  problem  of  increasing  competition  from 
other  groups  in  society  who  have  now  gotten 
a  college  education  as  a  credential,  by  go- 
ing for  further  credentlaling.  They  simply 
move  up  to  get  another  degree.  First  a  Mas- 
ter's Degree,  if  that's  not  enough,  on  to  a 
Ph.  D. 

And  we  arrived  at  the  point  at  Stanford 
this  year,  that  to  our  surprise  in  the  appli- 
cants for  Medical  Schoc^;  as  you  know,  ap- 
plicants for  Medical  Schools  are  going  up  in 
sort  of  a  geometric  progression.  We  discov- 
ered that  we  could  fill  our  entering  class  in 
the  Medical  School  three  times  over  by  se- 
lecting only  those  applicants  who  already 
had  Ph.  D's.  Now,  If  one  cannot  get  an  ade- 
quate career,  incidentally,  we  did  not,  of 
course. 

One  can  see,  though,  that  work — the  Idea 
that  If  you  can't  Insure  yourself  an  adequate 
role  In  life  and  guarantee  It  by  getting  a 
Bachelor's  Degree,  the  obvious  answer  Is  to 
get  a  Master's  Degree  and  then  a  PhJ>.  and 
then  the  combination  of  the  Ph.D.  and  an 
M.D.  and.  I  suppose,  ultimately  a  Ph.D.  and 
the  Law  Degree  will  take  care  of — the  only 
other  thing  left,  of  course.  Is  to  have  a  rich 
father.  (Laughter) 

The  third  and  perhaps  most  compelling 
thing  that  we  must  be  on  guard  about  is  that 
despite  the  proclamations  of  people  like  Mr. 
Toe£Ber,  the  author  of  Future  Shot,  and  a 


great  many  other  authors  who  have  been 
talking  about  the  growth  of  the  knowledge 
economy,  where  we've  been  led  to  assume 
that  all  Jobs  In  our  society  will  soon  require 
something  on  the  order  of  the  PhJ).  Just  for 
simple  functioning.  In  fact,  If  one  goes  back 
and  carefully  examines,  as  several  national 
commissions  have  now  done,  carefully  exam- 
ines the  shift  in  the  nature  of  the  worlJorce 
in  this  country  and  I  mean  by  that  evcry- 
lx>dy  who  has  any  sort  of  a  career,  one  finds 
that,  Indeed,  there  is  a  shift  toward  a  Icnowl- 
edge  economy  function.  Service  Jobs  grow, 
educated  requirement  Jobs  grow,  but  by  and 
large  they're  growing  at  a  glacial  rate. 
Whereas,  the  number  of  college  graduates  is 
growing  at  an  astronomical  rate.  Not  only 
has  college  entrance — it  was  on  the  order 
of  four  per  cent  in  1900.  people  that  entered 
college,  something  on  the  order  of  18  or  19 
per  cent  of  the  age  group  entered  in  1950 — 
at  the  present  time,  nationally,  it's  slightly 
over  50  per  cent  and  as  I  mentioned,  in  cer- 
tain states  like  California.  It's  over  70  per 
cent. 

Not  oiUy  that,  but  the  rate  of  growth 
among  Master's  Degrees  is  faster  than  the 
rate  of  growth  among  college  entrance.  Some- 
thing on  the  order  in  20  years  of  from  60  to 
70.  of  something  in  excess  of  four  times  the 
number  of  PhJJ.'s  granted  grew  something 
in  excess  of  seven  times  and  so  one  can  see 
that  we  are  arriving  In  every  field  with  peo- 
ple who  can  no  longer  find  Jobs  of  what  they 
consider  college  level.  Particularly  when  one 
recognizes  that  as  several  commissions  ha\-e 
noted,  among  the  fastest  growing  In  the 
1970's.  the  fastest  growing  Job  category,  out 
of  the  five — I've  forgotten  what  the  five  top 
are — but  three  of  the  top  five  include  clerical 
workers,  skilled  craftsmen  and  other  blue 
collar  workers.  And  it  makes  us  realize  that 
there  are  going  to  be  a  great  many  skilled 
craftsmen,  clerical  workers  and  other  blue 
collar  workers  who  have  college  educations. 

Now  I  personally  don't  see  this  as  a  total 
disadvantage  but  I  do  think  that  we  ought  to 
recognize  that  one  of  the  results  of  this  is 
to  move  the  requirement  for  college  educa- 
tion to  Jol>3  that  normally  do  not  have  it. 
I  give  you  one  example  because  it  so  fasci- 
nates me.  if  you'll  pardon  my  using  this 
particular  example.  It's  from  a  Chronicle,  a 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  Want  Ad.  And  while 
I  realize  that  Texas  has  become  the  cultural 
capital  of  the  world,  sometimes  you  miss  a 
great  deal  by  not  reading  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  (Laughter). 

As  part  of  your  education,  therefore,  I 
bring  you  this  exact  ad  as  it  appeared. 
"Wanted  Topless  dancer.  Two  years  of  col- 
lege required."  (Laughter) 

The  fascinating  part  is  the  next  line.  "Eng- 
lish or  Literature  major  preferred."  (Laugh- 
ter). 

The  thing  that  has  always  struck  me  about 
that  Is  I  don't  understand  those  two  aca- 
demic disciplines.  I  cotild  think  of  many 
other  disciplines  that  seem  to  me  far  more 
relevant  and  I've  never  understood  that. 
(Laughter) . 

But  one  can  find  many,  many  pragmatic 
examples  of  the  same  trend  taking  place.  The 
other  day  I  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with 
a  group  of  forestry  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Callfomla;  Master's  candidates  in  for- 
estry. And  It  turned  out  that  all  of  them  are 
seeking,  all  of  the  group  that  I  met,  are  seek- 
ing Jobs  as  Rangers  in  the  Park  Service.  And 
I  said,  "Why  are  you  going  to  Graduate 
School?"  And  they  said,  "The  Park  Service 
now  requires  a  Bachelor's  Degree,"  which  Is 
interesting  but  to  gfet  a  Job  because  of  the 
competition  for  them,  it's  necessary,  really, 
in  practical  terms,  to  have  a  Master's  in  for- 
estry. Now,  I  think  that  it's  probably  true 
that  a  Master's  in  forestry  has  a  great  deal 
of  advantage  to  many  people  but  we  are 
bound  to  run  into  an  enormous  disillusion- 
ment. It's  already  coming.  We  see  it  all  over. 
People  who  have  superb  educations  or  semi- 
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superb  educations  find  themselves  unable  to 
get  a  Job  that  matches  that. 

There  was  a  period  like  this  In  the  16th 
and  17th  Century,  many  of  you  may  recall.  In 
which  the  universities  had  arrived  at  the 
point  where  they  enrolled  such  a  slgnlflcant 
part  of  the  population,  educating  them  for 
certain  types  of  Jobs  which  are  traditionally 
held  by  university  graduates,  and  then  the 
supply  began  to  grossly  exceed  the  demand  of 
those  Jobs.  The  net  efifect  of  this  was  a  period 
of  disillusionment  and  retrenchment  where 
the  universities  moved  Into  the  backweter  of 
life  at  that  point. 

I,  personally,  do  not  believe  that  will  hap- 
pen. I  do  not  believe  It  should  happen.  But 
I  do  believe  that  we  must  begin  to  recognize 
the  potent  impact  that  is  Just  directly  ahead 
of  us  of  these  factors.  In  that  sense,  working 
at  the  margin,  for  example,  reducing  the 
time  to  get  a  medical  degree,  wUl  help  and 
It  must  occur.  But  I  believe,  personally,  much 
more  sweeping  changes  are  going  to  be 
required. 

For  example.  I  think  since  we  can  no  longer 
guarantee  that  going  to  college  mean*  that 
you  wUl  be  in  the  elite,  I  think  we  must 
recognize  that  that  isn't  how  we  choose  the 
elite  an>-more  in  this  country.  That  Instead 
of  remorselessly  Increasing  the  lockstep  pat- 
tern of  education,  I  think  it  is  going  to  be 
mandatory  that  we  encourage  students  to 
come  to  college  when  they're  ready  to  learn, 
not  to  sort  themselves  completely  first.  That 
we're  going  to  have  to  go  to  what  the  Swedes 
call  recurrent  education.  That  Is  to  say  that 
one  goes  to  college  when  one  is  ready  to  learn, 
that  education  becomes  a  vehicle  for  helping 
one  develop  oneself,  for  becoming  a  citizen, 
becoming  successful  in  a  Job,  but  it  Is  an 
assist  in  that.  That  one  succeeds  by  succeed- 
ing. One  does  not  succeed  by  getting  all  the 
credentials  Including  a  Ph.  D.  and  an  M.D., 
and  then  insisting  on  a  place  in  life  that  Is 
represented  by  those  credentials. 

The  second  thing  Is,  I  think  It's  going  to 
be  absolutely  mandatory  we  have  a  new  view 
of  Jobs.  I  don't  believe  we  can  go  on  sajrlng 
that  Jobs  will — well  all  get  educated  and 
then  sort  ourselves  and  we'll  be  locked  Into 
the  enlisted  men's  ranks  If  we  fall  to  have 
the  right  degree  and  the  officer's  ranks  as 
long  as  we  have  the  right  degree.  That  there 
must  be  the  opportunity  for  serious  upward 
mobility.  That,  in  fact,  one  can  go  and  be- 
come a  practical  nurse,  then  go  back  and  be- 
come a  registered  nurse,  then  a  Bachelor's 
Degree  la  nursing  and  then  ultimately,  if 
one  has  the  skills  and  Is  successful  and  suc- 
ceeds in  providing  health  care,  to  go  on  and 
become  an  M.D. 

Not  that  one  starts  out  and  takes  foiu- 
years  of  liberal  arts,  even  at  such  an  excellent 
Institution  as  Columbia  or  perhapis  even.  If 
one  Is  fortunate,  at  Stanford  and  goes  on  into 
a  medical  school  and  says  now  I'm  ready  to 
practice.  In  other  words,  one  must  succeed 
in  order  to  succeed  and  education  becomes 
an  assist  along  the  way. 

Well.  I've  often  thought  that  these  things 
have  an  unfortunate  ring  of  old  ancient 
American  concepts;  that  is  to  say,  one  suc- 
ceeds by  success  and  education  becomes  an 
assist  and  there  Is  an  opportunity  for  up- 
ward mobility  and  if  I  am  Inadvertently  pro- 
posing ancient  American  concepts,  I  apologize 
because  I  believe  that  we  all  view  life  as 
only  going  forward  and  never  backward.  I 
do  agree,  though,  with  Mr.  Keppel,  that 
reform  Is  the  issue  of  the  future,  not 
growth,  and^-tJjiat  reform  ought  to  Include 
the  retention  of  the  great  values  of  the 
American  system;  but  also,  a  willingness  to 
open  our  eyes  and  to  debate  honestly  the 
disadvantages  and  the  problems  that  exist 
in  the  American  system  today.  Thank  you. 
(Applause) 

Dr.  Kennamer.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Binder. 

Mr.  Bob  Binder.  Mr.  President,  Mrs.  John- 
son. I'd  like  to  take  off  on  a  little  different 
tack  than  the  other  speakers  have. 


We've  been  talking  about  the  fundamental 
economic  problems  facing  the  university 
from  the  society's  point  of  view.  I'd  like  to 
go  Into  a  narrow  area  of  that,  about  the 
student's  relation  to  the  society  and  how 
economic  problems  do  work  their  w»y  down 
Into  student  problems. 

The  turmoil  has  not  actually  gone  away 
from  the  campus  in  the  sense  that  students 
don't  feel  as  If  there  are  things  they're 
concerned  about,  they  Just  aren't  going  out 
In  one  large  mass  to  attack  one  problem  at  a 
time.  TurmoU  is  fragmenting,  the  stMrtents 
are  pursuing  more  constructive  means  to  go 
about  achieving  their  ends.  Students  are  en- 
gaged constantly  now  In  various  projects  of 
various  kinds,  as  they  always  have  been,  but 
without  the  destructive  Impact  and  trying 
to  take  a  more  constructive  approach  to 
things. 

Well,  this  Inherently  causes  a  conflict  In 
the  society  In  which  the  university  sits,  be- 
cause one  of  the  natures  of  the  university  Is 
that  it  is  in  the  forefront  of  change.  Ideas 
originate,  are  battered  about,  go  back  and 
forth  and  then  somebody  decides  we're  going 
to  go  out  and  do  something.  We're  going 
to  form  a  committee  or  a  group  to  go  out  and 
try  to  put  this  in  effect  somewhere.  And 
they  do.  They  go  out  Into  the  community 
and  try  and  so  forth.  The  community,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  the  people  are  busy 
all  day  earning  a  living  In  one  way  or  an- 
other, may  not  keep  up  with  what  the 
students  are  talking  about;  what  the  young 
people  and  the  professors  have  to  discuss  In 
their  classes,  the  new  ways  of  relating  to 
each  other,  to  the  society  and  so  forth,  and 
resist  these  things. 

Well,  how  does  this  work  its  way  back  to 
the  university?  Well,  depending  on  what  It  Is, 
people  call  up  the  President,  they  call  up  the 
Chancellor,  they  call  up  a  Regent,  they  call 
up  any  number  of  people  and  say  "I'd  like  to 
register  my  complaint,"  and  depending  on 
how  political  the  university  is  and  how  in- 
fluential the  person  calling  is,  depends  on 
what  action  may  or  may  not  be  taken  or 
none  may  be  taken  at  all.  But  I'd  like  to 
emphasize  to  you  that  this  is  good.  This  Is  a 
natural  state  of  a  university  that  the  stu- 
dents are  going  out  and  being  Involved  in 
society. 

There  would  be  a  tremendous  danger  in 
Just  apathy.  If  the  students  didn't  care  what 
happened  to  the  society  when  they're  learn- 
ing about  it  and  learning  things,  ways  to  fit 
in  whether  they  consciously  want  to  learn  a 
way  or  not,  but  learning  their  own  niche. 
If  they  don't  care  about  the  society,  then 
perhaps  in  a  generation  or  so,  we  would  have 
a  generation  of  people  that  didn't  care  at  all 
and  this  could  bs  disastrous  for  the  society 
as  a  whole. 

The  students  are  now  part  of  the  larger 
society  as  first  class  citizens.  They've  been 
given  the  vote.  They  want  to  be  treated  £is 
such.  They  want  to  work  ofT-campus,  they 
don't  want  the  rigid  formulae  of  Just  going 
to  class,  taking  lectures,  taking  exams  and 
this  is  a  course.  They  want  to  get  involved. 
They  want  to  help  in  mental  hospitals,  they 
want  to  help  In  legal  aid  clinics,  they  want 
to  help  in  any  way  they  can.  And  they'd  like 
to  be  able  to  get  some  credit  but  this  is 
sometime  off  for  this  type  of  learning  because 
it  is  Just  as  much.  If  not  more  learning  than 
actually  goes  on  In  the  classroom. 

But  students  are  just  another — they  look 
at  themselves  as  another  cohesive  group  of 
citizens.  It's  not  a  second  class  citizenship. 
As  I  say,  they  can  vote  and  they  all  realize  it. 
They're  registering,  the  politicians  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  it,  the  educators  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  it.  This  is  a  group  of  citi- 
zens, not  second  class  In  any  sense,  but  per- 
haps more  cohesive  than  other  people  In  the 
same  age. 

So  this  brings  us  to  the  Inter-relatlonshlp 
of  education  and  politics.  Students  will  be 
electing  people  to  public  office  In  the  future. 
In  college  towns  particularly  where,  In  some 


cases,  the  students  outnumber  the  local  resi- 
dents, the  students  can  have  a  controlling 
effect  on  the  destiny  of  the  town  as  a  com- 
munity in  society.  Perhaps  In  those  places 
there  will  be  less  resistance  to  the  change 
that  is  being  brought  about. 

But,  In  any  event,  the  students  are  going 
to  have  their  say  sis  well,  constructively 
within  the  system,  and  this  Is  good  and  this 
la  healthy.  It's  my  position  that  the  money 
has  been  cut  off  by  legislators  as  a  punish- 
ment. It  hasn't  actually  been  cut  off  but  it's 
not  coming  in  the  same  quantity  as  it  used 
to  be,  partially  because  of  economic  problems 
but  i)artlally  as  a  punishment  to  student 
bodies  that  didn't  act  right. 

And  this  Is  kind  of  cutting  off  your  nose 
to  spite  your  face  because  these  people  are 
going  to  take  over  society,  one  way  or  another. 
It's  going  to  be  handed  down  to  them  and 
with  the  vote,  with  the  Involvement  and  the 
interest  of  students  In  society,  we  will  see  a 
change  In  politics,  perhaps  a  healthier  atti- 
tude toward  the  student  than  some  state 
capitals  now  hold.  I  think  this  will  all  be 
good. 

My  basic  advice  or  opinion  on  It  Is  that 
society  at  large  should  recognize  that  the 
university  is  an  agent  of  change  and  will 
consistently  cause  a  little  friction  with  the 
society  in  which  It  sits.  It  will  always  be  on 
the  limits.  If  we  solved  every  problem  we  had 
today,  the  colleges  would  look  for  what  prob- 
lems were  left  and  would  start  working  on 
those  to  solve,  and  would  continually  Juat 
be  delving  deeper  and  deeper  on  the  prob- 
lems that  society  has  to  make  It  a  better 
society. 

Everybody  taking  potshots  at  the  elite  now 
In  trouble.  I  don't  think  that  that,  really, 
ought  to  characterize  the  spirit  of  these  dis- 
cussions and  I  don't  assert  It. 

I'd  like  to  make  a  number  of  remarks.  I 
tried  In  my  presentation,  not  to  present  a 
mood  of  pessimism  but  rather  one  of  analysis, 
realistic  analysis  and  determination.  If  we 
don't  begin  to  face  these  problems,  we're 
never  going  to  be  able  to  solve  them  and  the 
problems  point  the  way  to  the  future. 

The  problem  of  credentlallng  Is  an  ex- 
traordinarily serious  one.  Mr.  Newman  had 
even  better  examples  than  I.  I  can  Imagine 
the  coey  Intimacy  In  which  experience  In 
English  Literature  might  do  well  In  cer- 
tain occupations  but  I  won't  go  Into  that. 
(Laughter) 

The  problem  of  very  rapid  technological 
growth  and  Its  effect  on  our  Institutions  is 
also  a  central  one.  Now,  It  appears  to  me 
that  we  are  well  advised  not  to  raise  the 
traditional  standards  of  egalltarlanism  or 
eliteism  in  these  times  because  It  Is  my  con- 
viction that  we  are  all  In  the  same  kind  of 
problem,  that  these  processes  are  Inmiense 
social  forces  that  are  at  work  on  us  and 
we're  trying  to  comprehend  them  at  an  era 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  profound 
transition. 

The  time  may  be  at  hand  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  kinds  of  Institutions. 
That's  the  central  message  I  got  from  Presi- 
dent Wexler.  I  think  so.  I'm  very  anxious, 
however,  that  we  proceed  to  that  construc- 
tion of  new  Institutions  In  a  rational  and 
planned  manner  and  that  we  do  not  do  it 
in  the  fashion  In  which  I  see  ourselves  now 
drifting  into  reform.  I  suspect  that  we  are 
on  the  edge  of  doing  very  serious  damage  to 
our  traditional  forms  of  academic  life.  If  you 
talk  to  deans  of  graduate  schools  today,  Mr. 
Keppel,  they  will  tell  you  one  after  another 
that  their  graduate  schools  are  being  dis- 
mantled by  the  sudden  and,  I  think,  un- 
planned withdrawal  of  Federal  support  bull* 
up  with  such  care  during  an  earlier  and 
more  optimistic  era.  I  don't  think  JUakt's 
wise  public  policy  because  while  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  construct  that  great  avenue  oKpp- 
portunlty  for  our  full  society  and  while  It  Is 
absolutely  necessary  to  create  the  new  kinds 
of  Institutions  that  will  do  that.  It  Is  also,  I 
think,  not  a  complimentary  proposition  that 
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we  dismantle  Intellectual  excellence  that  has 
been  built  with  such  struggle  and  with  such 
care  and  that  means  so  much  to  the  future 
of  this  country. 

I  think  that  there  Is  a  vacutun  of  plan- 
ning. I  sit  on  the  flrlng  line  dally.  I  deal  with 
the  problems  that  are  confronting  our  uni- 
versity and  the  range  of  consultations  and 
direct  involvement  In  national  planning  that 
characterized  an  earlier  era,  seems  not  to 
be  present  at  this  time  and  I  state  that 
frankly  and  not  invldloiisly.  It  Is  a  fact  of 
our  lives.  We,  I  think,  faced  with  these  situ- 
ations are  regressing  Into  a  search  for  apoca- 
lyptic solutions.  I  kept  hearing  that  from 
the  radical  students,  I'm  now  hearing  it  from 
businessmen  and  from  legislature. 

It  Is  going  to  be  extraordinarily  difficult  to 
construct  new  Institutions.  We  cant  do  it 
by  dismantling  the  academic  disciplines. 
That's  the  whole  basis  of  our  Intellectual 
excellence.  How  then  do  we  go  about  It?  That 
Is  the  problem  I  tried  to  pose  and  I  think 
that  we  have  to  face  It. 

Dr.  Kennamee.  You  know,  related  to  this, 
we  hear  about  universities  without  walls, 
new  approaches  to  ways  of  the  student  seek- 
ing degrees,  never  being  on  campus,  a  lot  of 
Innovative  programs  being  suggested.  Then, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  see  that  we  have  exist- 
ing institutions,  the  problem  of  getting  in- 
stitutions to  change.  And  then  I  hear  various 
members  of  the  panel  saying  that  yet  we 
suspect  new  types  of  Institutions  are  on  the 
horizon  and  I  would  like  to  throw  that  back 
to  the  panel.  What  types  of  Institutions  do 
you  see  that  may  take  the  place  of  college 
as  we  know  It  In  the  70's  and  80's?  Mrs. 
Wexler? 

Mrs.  Jacqueline  Wexler.  Well,  I  cant  an- 
swer your  last  question  but  I  want  to  speak 
to  what  you  said  first. 

I  think  what  Mr.  Newman  was  pointing 
out  In  his  discussion  Is  central  to  everything 
that  the  rest  of  us  were  trying  to  get  at.  You 
see.  If  an  admissions  system  Is  self-selecting 
Itself,  If  the  admissions  system  Is,  and  I 
think  all  of  us  read  the  history  that  way, 
that  whether  you  say  the  memory  genes  of 
Intellect  or  the  economic  class  or  whatever 
It  Is,  Is  what  really  statistically  has  deter- 
mined the  entrance  In  preponderance  Into 
our  elite  Institutions,  then  you're  stratify- 
ing society  by  elite  Institutions. 

I  think  his  Is  the  radical  In  the  sense  of 
cutting  In  at  the  roots.  I  support  It  strongly, 
that  we  in  our  established  Institutions,  BUI, 
and  I  think  here  even  In  the  departmental 
structure  which  I  respect  very  strongly,  that 
at  the  graduate  level  we  must  not  dismantle 
them  but  we've  got  to  begin  to  shape  the 
programs  to  do  this.  Doc  Howe  said  yester- 
day, that  the  foundations  had  been  some- 
what guilty  of  regressing  the  woman's  move- 
ment by  fostering  and  reinforcing  graduate 
programs  that  were  very  condensed  and  that 
must  be  seen  throvigh  at  a  paced  level.  Now 
the  old  notion  of  the  university  Is  you  stay 
with  us,  you  don't  get  contaminated  by  a 
Job,  you  get  It  as  quickly  as  you  can,  you 
live  within  the  Ivory  tower  and  so  on. 

I  think  In  some  ways  that  even  Mr.  Binder 
kept  talking  about  students  electing,  not 
about  young  people  electing.  And  I've  long 
supported  your  notion  of  credit  for  work 
but  I'm  more  and  more  moving  to  the  di- 
rection that  Mr.  Newman  pointed  out;  that 
we  ought  to  interrupt  the  system  for  more 
and  more  people.  We  ought  to  have  them  go 
to  work,  get  Involved  and  go  back  in  a  moti- 
vated way  and  that  means  the  university 
has  got  to  dismantle  Its  lockstep  of  one  kind 
of  planning.  You  know,  you  take  my 
sequence  and  If  you  havent  had  my  Eng- 
lish 101,  you  certainly  dont  take  our  Eng- 
lish 102.  (Laughter)    (Applause) 

Dr.  Kennamer.  Mr.  Newman. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  agree  completely.  I  wanted 
to  say  that  It  seems  to  me  that  that  Is  a 
central  problem.  I'm  looking  for  two  things. 

First,  a  basis  of  distinction  between  the 


public  and  private  sector  In  which  that 
eliteism  Is  present  In  one  and  not  In  the 
other  and  I  don't  think  it  exists. 

And  second  Is,  the  Incentive  programs  that 
are  going  to  make  that  happen.  I  don't  think 
that  the  demand  for  change  given  as  a  moral 
imperative  for  universities  Is  going  to  be  ter- 
ribly effective  In  producing  change. 

Mr.  Newman.  If  I  could  come  In  on  the 
question  that  both  Mrs.  Wexler  and  Mr.  Mc- 
OUl  raised  about  the  relationship  of  reform 
and  how  It  comes  about  and  the  goal  here. 

One  thing.  If  I  could  ask  you,  Mrs.  Wexler. 
You  mentioned  that  my  view  being  a  radical 
view,  coming  from  the  administration  of  a 
university  that  has  In  recent  days  been  In- 
volved m  some  discussion  of  radical  relation- 
ships with  faculty  members.  If  you  could  sign 
a  note  for  me  to  that  effect,  perht^s  I  could 
take  it  back  to  the  students  and  offer  it  as 
some  evidence.  (Laughter) 

The  kind  of  thing  that  is  going  to  force 
us,  if  I  could  Just  take  one  quick  example. 
The  kind  of  thing  that  Is  gong  to  force  on  us 
what  I  think  you  and  I  are  talking  about 
In  terms  of  multiple  levels  of  excellence, 
multiple  points  of  excellence,  which  Is  going 
to  mean  differing  Institutions.  Take  the  ques- 
tion of  practice  of  medicine.  It's  an  easy  one 
to  see.  Who  gets  into  medical  schools  with 
very,  very  Intense  competition? 

Well,  the  answer,  of  course.  Is  the  most  in- 
tellectual students.  And  that  Is  to  say  that 
unless  you  have  a  3.8,  3.9,  why  would  you 
even  bother  to  apply  at  most  medical  schools. 

Now,  ask  yourself  another  question.  Par- 
ticularly If  you're  in  the  Federal  Government, 
that  ogre  that  was  referred  to  earlier  as  a 
coercive  agency.  Think  about  who  makes  the 
best  practloner  of  medicine  and  where  your 
problems  are.  The  problems  that  we  all  know, 
we've  discussed  this  widely,  occur  that  peo- 
ple do  not  want  to  practice  medicine  when 
they  come  out  of  medical  school  and  if  they 
do,  they  don't  want  to  practice  it  In  the  areas 
where  there  are  few  doctors,  they  want  to 
practice  it  In  Palo  Alto  and  Cambridge  and 
a  few  other  places  like  that  Including  Park 
Avenue. 

Now,  who  are  the  people  most  likely  to 
practice  medicine  and  practice  it  well?  Well, 
It  turns  out  there's  almost  no  correlation,  in 
fact,  there's  a  negative,  a  strong  negative  cor- 
relation to  very,  very  high  marks  and  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  particularly  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  those  areas. 

I  was  In  Sweden  last  week  and  they're 
very  worried  over  this.  In  Sweden  they  have 
an  even  more  absurd  system.  What  you  have 
to  do  to  get  Into  medical  school — everybody 
has  to  apply.  You  say,  "I  want  to  go  to  the 
university,"  and  you  apply  for  your  dis- 
cipline. And  they  have  a  5.0  system.  If  you 
have  a  4.8,  you're  likely  to  get  Into  medical 
school  if  that's  your  first  choice  but  your 
second  choice  may  very  well  be  If  you  have  a 
4.75,  you  may  get  Into  your  second  choice 
which  might  be  either  veterinary  medicine  or 
law.  So  you  could  prepare  all  your  life  to  be 
a  doctor  and  suddenly  find  yourself  out  with 
the  horses  or  perhaps  out  in  the — practic- 
ing criminal  law  somewhere. 

It  seems  to  me  when  one  comes  to  the 
question  of  reform  in  that  kind  of  circum- 
stance, it  seems  to  me  a  couple  of  words — 
you  vised  the  words,  Mr.  McOiU,  rational  and 
planned.  I  would  use  some  other  words, 
prudent.  Reform  ought  to  be  prudent.  That  Is 
to  say  that  we  ought  to  recognize  and  have 
no  compunction  about  recognizing  the  value 
of  eliteism.  There  is  a  great  value  In  eliteism 
and  we  shotdd  be  careful  to  preserve  it.  There 
Is  a  great  value  In  graduate  education  and 
we  ought  to  be  careful  to  preserve  It  and  we 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  arg^e  for  It.  There 
Is  a  great  value  In  liberal  education. 

Secondly,  I  would  argue  that  we  should  be 
thoughtful  and  thoughtful  to  me  means 
we've  got  to  examine  the  facts.  If  we  don't 
examine  the  fact  that  we  are  selecting  ever 
more    Intellectually   sophisticated    students 


Into  the  medical  schools  and  this  Is  damag- 
ing what  we're  trying  to  do,  then  I  don't 
believe  we  ought  to  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  doing  any  of  this  plannmg 
you  referred  to. 

And  third,  we  ought  to  recognize  that  most 
planning  of  new  Institutions  Is  going  to  have 
to  come  from  the  bottom  up.  Darn  few  things, 
where  you  really  establish  new  and  vibrant 
institutions,  come  from  the  top  down.  And 
I  would  argue  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  particularly  111  suited  to  plan  new  colleges 
and  universities. 

What  they  can  do,  in  my  opinion,  is  create 
incentives  that  encourage  people  who  will. 
In  fact,  come  forward  with  new  institutions. 
But  I  think  for  the  Federal  Government  or 
any  other  agency  to  stand  on  the  sideline  and 
anticipate  that  these  reform  pressures  will 
come  from  within,  so  to  speak,  particularly 
from  within  the  well  established  institutions, 
I  think  Is  foolhardy. 

You  know,  Mr.  Gardner,  who  was  here  yes- 
terday, I  would  like  to  quote  because  he  is  a 
Stanford  Trustee.  (Laughter)  He  once  said 
that  the  priesthood  never  reforms  Itself  and 
I  believe  he's  absolutely  right.  I  think  what 
we  need  Is  the  right  kind  of  reform  but  we 
would  be  damn  fools  to  sit  around  and  wait 
for  it  to  happen. 

Professor  Park.  What  about  the  reforma- 
tion. Just  to  put  a  footnote  In? 

Mrs.  Wexler.  It  left.  (Laughter) 

Professor  Park.  But  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Newman.  No,  I  was  going  to  stop.  I  feel 
I've  gone  too  far.   (Laughter) 

Professor  Park.  I  have  one  question  here. 
I  think  were  talking  about  cooperation  and 
about  reform  on  a  horizontal  basis  as  if  this 
is  the  kind  of  thing  that  will  happen  be- 
tween universities  described  as  the  research- 
oriented  Institutions  in  the  system.  Possibly 
some  of  the  problems  that  Mr.  Newman  has 
seen  and  Mr.  McGlll  is  speaking  to,  wUl  find 
their  solution  through  a  more  vertical  ex- 
amination of  the  higher  educational  system. 

In  other  words,  some  of  what  we're  talking 
about  Is  the  deflnltion  in  preparation  of 
what  I'll  call  power  professionals  who  do  not 
require  a  full  panoply  of  university  research 
exi>erlence,  but  whose  training,  it  seems  to 
me,  ought  to  be  designed  in  connection  with 
that  so  that  I  see  a  very  big  role  here  for 
what  we  call  the  community  colleges,  the 
junior  colleges  In  meeting  some  of  these 
problems  of,  if  I  can  call  it  over  education. 

Now,  I'm  not  willing  to  accept  that  be- 
cause I  think  I  would  differ  perhaps  from 
Mr.  Newman  in  feeling  that  a  lot  of  the  edu- 
cation that  we've  been  speaking  to  here  is 
being  defined  as  a  Job  skill,  as  Job  oriented, 
and  I  think  If  there's  anything  that  the 
counter-culture  Is  telling  us  right  now,  it  is 
that  they  are  going  to  move  around  in  the 
society  from  one  kind  of  Job  to  another  and 
that  the  training  given  them  cannot  be  di- 
rected toward  one  very  narrow,  possibly 
obsolesdng  kind  of  occupation.  So  I  would 
urge  us  to  take  a  look  at  the  vertical  possi- 
bilities of  higher  education  before  we  begin 
to  say  we've  got  to  cut  back  on  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  retrench. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  am  not  arguing  at  all  that 
higher  education  should  be  solely  career- 
oriented.  I  think  It  would  be  a  gross  mis- 
take. Nor  would  I  argue  that  we  should  view 
higher  education  as  being  so  oareer-orlented 
that  one  becomes  locked  Into  a  career.  I 
would  argue  the  exact  opposite;  that  what 
Is  happening,  In  fact,  by  encouraging  stu- 
dents to  go  longer  and  longer  periods  of  time 
to  higher  and  higher  credentials  in  c«rder  to 
assure  themselves  of  a  place  in  society,  we 
Increasingly  do  lock  them  In.  And  when  one 
has  to  make  the  choice  to  be  a  Ph.  D.  in 
English  Literature  and  spends  22  or  23  years 
of  their  life  finally  getting  through  the  sys- 
tem and  coming  out  the  other  end.  It's  all 
well  and  good  for  them  to  talk  about  chang- 
ing their  career  focus  at  midstream  but 
they've    got    a    tremendous    Investment    In 
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there  and  they  have  no  Idea  whether  that's 
a  good  or  a  bad  thing  for  theni. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  argued  that  what 
we  should  do  Is  continue  the  exp«uislon  of 
the  lockstep  pattern  of  college;  whereas,  now 
the  average  Ph.  D.  geis  out  at  age  28  or  30, 
that  If  we  could  continue  this  on  for  an- 
other ten  or  so  years  and  begin  to  also  move 
down  the  retirement  age,  we'll  solve  the 
whole  problem.  (Laughter) 

Professor  Pahk.  I  think  It's  very  Important 
to  make  that  point  clear,  that  you're  not 
talking  against  the  degree  as  a  degree  but 
the  time  that  Is  spent  In  It  at  a  young  age. 
And  I  think  this  Is  one  of  the  points  we  all 
have  to  come  to  grips  with.  How  do  we  open 
up  the  university  to  different  ages  and  not 
concentrate  it  just  on  the  young  where  they 
could  [xjsslbly  be  overburdened.  This,  I 
think,  is  a  problem  we  all  can  see. 

Dr.  Kennamer.  Related  to  this.  We  have  a 
question  here  from  the  p>articlpants  in  the 
audience  and  it's  directed  specifically  at  Mrs. 
Wexler. 

"You  mention  that  there  are  many  who  are 
being  compelled  by  parental  and  social  pres- 
sure to  enter  the  academic  life  for  which  they 
are  not  suited  and  which  they're  unhappy 
and  unproductive.  How  do  you  propose  we  can 
achieve  a  sense  of  dignity  for  our  tradesmen 
and  craftsmen  and  make  these  professions 
once  more  attractive  and  desirable?" 

Mrs.  Wexler.  Well,  one  has  to  really  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  dignity  in  a  craftsman 
and  tradesman.  I  think  I  start  with  that  con- 
viction and  my  topsy  involvement  in  the 
academic  world  has  not  robbed  me  of  it. 
(Applause) 

But  I  think  It's  very  hard  to  preserve  that 
kind  of  dignity  in  the  academic  world.  That 
respect  for  that  kind  of  dignity.  I  think  even 
when  we  say  we  have  it,  there  is  a  kind  of 
paternalistic,  almost  priestly  tone  that  we 
establish.  I've  extraordinary  respect  for  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Newman,  and  what  he  said. 
I've  said  this  earlier  but  even  he  has  to  say. 
I  and  my  wife  went  to  "the  best  Institutions" 
as  he  rationally  begins  to  plead  for  many 
tops.  And  I  respect  him  for  that  kind  of  hon- 
esty. It  is  very  hard,  you  know.  (Laughter) 
One  really  has  to  believe  that  and  I  think 
that's  going  to  take  a  radical  reappraisal. 

I  say  to  affluent  groups  near  New  York, 
who  are  on  the  warpath  against  open  adnals- 
slons.  I  say,  every  one  of  you  In  this  audience 
believes  in  open  admissions.  So  does  Splro 
Agnew  with  respect  to  the  Agnew  girls.  Tou 
know,  we  go  around  knocking  on  doors  to  get 
kids  in;  we  use  pressure;  we  armtwlst  better 
than  the  best  legislative  aide  In  the  room 
has  ever  armtwlsted;  we  armtwlst  to  get  that 
school  to  open;  we  plead  that  If  the  college 
doesn't  have  a  program  for  this,  my  child, 
with  the  3.70  Board  score,  as  well  as  for  this, 
my  child,  with  the  7.60  Board  score,  that  they 
ought  to  create  a  different  program. 

The  only  question  we  have  as  citizens  in 
this  country  about  open  admissions  Is  wheth- 
er or  not  It's  named  the  American  citizenry 
or  whether  It  bears  our  familial  name,  you 
know.  And  I  think  we've  got  to  cope  with  It 
both  ways.  We  have  to  develop  somehow  at 
the  level  of  our  insldes,  that  we  really  do 
respect  other  dignities  for  our  blood  children, 
for  our  familial  children  and  I  think  at  the 
time  that  we  can  begin  to  do  this,  we  will 
begin  then  to  open  up  the  system  In  which 
this  elitest  one  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
and  get  my  kid  Into  that  trap  and  you  get 
her  there  early  and  get  her  there  a  long  time. 
Is  destroying  us  on  both  sides. 

You  know,  the  cynicism  bill  to  which  you 
reported,  the  counter-culture.  Is  partially.  In 
my  estimation,  our  young,  affluent,  semi-af- 
fluent kids  knowing  they  didn't  earn  their 
own  way;  knowing  this  bootstraps  game  is  all 
rot;  knowing  that  their  folks  gave  them  ele- 
vator shoes  while  they  talk  about  bootstraps 
for  the  other  kids.  (Laughter)  (Applause) 
Dr.  Kennames.  Did  you  want  to  comment 
to  this  question? 


Mr.  Newman.  Can  I  Just  add  one  comment 
to  that.  I  think  there  Is  one  thing  you  can 
do  that  helps  add  dignity  to  a  sort  of  a  work- 
ing Job  and  that's  to  provide  an  open  route 
upward.  If  one  can  be  a  nxirse  and  ultimately 
be  a  doctor,  then  to  be  a  niirae  Is  not  a 
limiting  thing.  If  one  can  be  a  plumber  and 
ultimately  become  a  professional  engineer, 
that  is  not  a  limiting  thing.  But  increasingly 
in  the  world  of  egalltarianlsm,  what  we've 
inadvertently  done  is  to  put  limits  on  them. 
Professor  Park.  Of  course,  I  think  one 
could  say  in  answer  to  your  question,  that  a 
certain  type  of  taste  has  developed  in  this 
society  and  we're  only  beginning  to  get  back 
to  pleasure  in  really  well-made  things  and 
this  is  going  to  help  part  of  this  problem  that 
you're  speaking  of  and  I,  again,  must  say  I 
think  the  counter-culture  has  done  a  lot  to 
draw  our  attention  to  that. 

Dr.  ICennameh.  Here  are  two  questions  di- 
rected to  either  Mr.  McOill  or  Mr.  Keppel. 

"Is  the  panel  saying  that  a  society  can 
function  without  an  elite?  If  not,  what  sort 
of  elite  should  we  strive  to  promote,  if  not 
intellectual?" 

And  then  the  second  question  that  some- 
what related  but  not  directly. 

■To  what  extent  should  we  seriously  con- 
sider the  British  pattern  of  university  grants 
committee  as  a  pattern  for  financing  higher 
education;  especially  in  terms  of  protecting 
institutional  autonomy?" 

These  are  the  two  that 

Dr.  McGn-L.  I'll  take  the  first  and  let  Mr. 
Keppel  take  the  second.  All  right?  (Laughter) 
I  think  that  we  have  proceeded  for  per- 
haps a  hundred  years  in  our  society  with 
what  is  a  very  attractive  conception  of  an 
elite;  namely,  emerltocracy.  That  is,  the  lead- 
ership of  those  people  who  are  most  able, 
whatever  their  social  background.  The  diffi- 
culty that  we  have  discovered  as  we  have 
really  begun  to  address  our  problems  Is  that 
that  beautiful  conception  is  frustrated  by 
events  that  occur  very  early  in  life  and  very 
much  out  of  the  control  of  those  institutions 
that  seek  to  develop  excellence  later. 

As  we  have  really  been  forced  to  confront 
the  fact  that  despite  our  Judgment  that  we 
Judge  merit  and  talent  alone,  we  are  also 
making  racial  and  sexual  distinctions.  We 
have  been  forced  to  reevaluate  the  whole 
process  and  we  have  no  idea  yet  where  that 
new  evaluation  takes  us. 

Mr.  Keppel.  I  think,  if  I  had  the  second 
question  right,  it  was  could  we  foresee  the 
possibility  of  the  United  States  following  a 
pattern  somewhat  of  the  British  order  with 
regard  to  the  support  of  the  universities; 
namely,  the  University  Grants  Cksmmittee. 
That  pattern,  as  many  of  you  know  better 
than  I,  is  one  in  which  national  funds  flow 
through  a  conmilssion  which  Is  almost  wholly 
staffed  by  academic  representatives  includ- 
ing, I  believe  now.  student  representatives. 
The  money  goes  through  that  source  out 
to  the  unlversitiee. 

We  don't  have  it,  of  course,  in  this  country 
and  I'll  have  to  confess  I  see  a  great  many 
difficulties  in  doing  It.  Number  one.  The 
British  are  dealing  with  a  far  more  limited 
number  of  institutions.  I  think  we're  deal- 
ing with  25.  30  or  something  of  that  order 
of  magnitude.  We  are  in  this  country,  obvi- 
ously, dealing  with  thousands. 

Second,  as  anyone  under  Mr.  Johnson's 
leadership.  President  Johnson's  leadership, 
would  know,  this  is  a  nation,  this  is  a  con- 
tinent as  well  as  a  nation.  We're  Immense. 
We're  not  manageable  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  British.  Therefore,  in  my  remarks,  you'll 
notice  that  I  hit  as  hard  as  1  could  for  the 
next  decade,  the  importance  of  using  the 
state  machinery  for  development  of  plans 
and  to  a  degree,  the  allocation  of  priorities 
in  higher  education  because  that  makes  the 
problem  very  much  more  manageable. 

I  think  In  the  British  case,  there  is  one 
thing  we  might  look  at  and  I  realize,  Bill, 
what  a  dreadful  thing  this  would  be  to  say. 


But  in  this  country,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  t>asic  research,  I'm  speaking  now  of  fun- 
damental research  in  unlversitiee,  one  might 
make  the  case  that  there's  a  sufficiently  liai. 
ited  number  of  institutions  for  basic  re- 
search. That  they  might  be  dealt  with  with 
the  equivalent  of  a  University  Grants  Com- 
mittee based  in  Washington  representing  the 
Science  Foundation,  the  Office  at  Education 
and  others  all  in  one  place. 

One  of  our  problems,  I  fear,  has  been  that 
unwittingly,  by  having  a  lot  of  government 
agencies  at  work  dealing  with  basic  research, 
the  universities  have  been  torn  from  limb  to 
limb  and  were  not  able  to  control  their 
growth.  I  think  that  was  part  of  your  speech 
Bill. 

Conceivably  in  that  narrow  area  of  basic 
research,  something  comparable  to  the  Uni- 
versity Grants  Committee  could  be  con- 
sidered. Not,  I  think,  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  basic  program. 

Dr.  Kennamer.  I  think  we  have  time  for 
one  more  question. 

"Can  educational  reform  be  accomplished 
without  participation  of  faculties?  How  can 
such  participation  be  developed  and  accom- 
plished?" 
It's  directed  to  the  panel  in  general. 
Mr.  Newman.  Can  we  draw  straws? 
(Laughter.) 

Dr.  McOiLL.  Could  I  make  a  comment  on 
that? 

Dr.  CCennamer.  Please. 
Mr.  McGiLL.  Our  second  Task  Force  has 
been  interested  in  the  question  of  how  edu- 
cational reform  comes  about  and  particularly 
how  differing  institutions  come  about.  I  mean 
by  that,  institutions  such  as  the  university 
without  walls,  the  experiment  at  Green  Bay 
or  Evergreen  or  Johnston  College  or  Many 
Farms,  the  community  college  for  the  Nava- 
Jos  or  the  College  for  Human  Services  in 
New  York  and  so  on.  And  we've  had  a  con- 
siderable group  of  researchers  examining 
these  and  trying  to  determine  the  role  of 
these. 

I  think  I  would  be  prepared  to  argue, 
though  the  evidence  is  very  fragmentary  and 
there's  not  many  good  studies  on  it,  that 
most  significantly  different  institutions  are 
the  creatures  of  strongly  felt  needs  by  a 
relatively  narrow  group  of  people  and  that 
frequently  they  find  it  necessary  to  create 
and  draw  on  an  entirely  new  faculty. 

That  where  such  Institutions  occur  within 
traditional  frameworks,  there  are  very  strong 
pressures  to  absorb  and  modify  these  back  to 
a  standard  academic  pattern.  And  that  the 
history  of  a  great  many  institutions,  I  once 
used  Santa  Cruz  as  an  example  of  this,  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Cruz. 

I  was  at  Harvard  giving  a  talk  and  I  used 
Santa  Cruz  as  an  example  because  it  turns 
out  the  University  of  California  Itself  has 
examined  this  question  and  there  is  a  study 
and  they  demonstrate  fairly  conclusively 
that,  in  fact,  this  happened  at  Santa  Cruz. 
I  got  back  to  my  office  at  Stanford  and  the 
next  morning  the  phone  rang  and  it  was  a 
man  from  the  Chancellors  Office  at  Santa 
Cruz  saying,  "How  come  you  said  our  insti- 
tution is  falling  back  to  a  conventional 
thing.  How  come  you're  saying  those  things 
at  Harvard,"  and  I  thought,  "They  may  have 
diffictilty  in  terms  of  creating  difference  and 
keeping  difference  but  their  Intelligence  net- 
work Is  fantastic."  (Laughter) 

So  I  would  argue  in  answer  to  the  question 
that  there's  probably  no  one  way  in  which  re- 
form will  come  about.  That  faculty  members 
are,  in  fact,  very  often  those  Interested  par- 
ties who  go  out  and  seek  new  ways  of  creat- 
ing institutions  but  that  to  expose  a  new 
and  tender  institution  at  an  early  stage  to 
heavy  pressure  from  traditional  academic 
forces,  both  In  budgeting  and  in  faculty  con- 
trols and  in  accrediting,  particularly,  one  is 
very  likely  to  see  it  erode  steadily  toward  a 
conventional  Institution. 
Professor  Park.  Could  I  comment  on  that? 
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I  think  If  you  look  back  at  the  history  of 
American  education,  it's  relatively  clear  that 
the  new  thrusts  have  come  from  people  out- 
side the  academic  profession  and  I'm  think- 
ing here  of  what  the  Hollls  gift  to  Harvard 
meant  or  the  Lawrence  one  or  the  Morrill 
Act  Itself  to  which  I  referred  before.  But  the 
Initial  tbnist  has  to  be  made  practical  by 
the  faculties  and  if  you  take  just  the  Mor- 
rill Act,  there  wasn't  a  science  of  agricul- 
ture to  be  taught  but  Morrill  wanted  some- 
thing done  about  it,  so  the  faculties  even- 
tually developed  this  capability  and  then  It 
became  their  thing  and  they  did  It  better 
than  anybody  from  the  outside  could  have 
taught  them. 

So.  if  I  may  go  back  to  my  Initial  word, 
there  is  a  symbiosis  here  in  higher  education 
between  the  competence  of  the  educational 
institution  and  the  needs  of  society. 

Dr.  McGiLL.  If  there  is  one  certain  way 
to  Insure  the  fuU  participation  of  faculty 
in  the  reform  that  lies  ahead  of  us  and  that 
is  our  serious  effort  to  create  a  set  of  In- 
centives that  will  make  it  attractive  to  do 
so.  If  you  want  to  stimulate  undergraduate 
teaching,  then  the  way  to  do  it  is  not  to 
engage  in  moral  preachments  about  the  na- 
ture of  American  higher  education.  The  way 
to  do  it  is  to  fund  chairs  with  resources  that 
will  make  it  a  reward  for  faculty  to  teach 
undergraduate  courses.  It  isnt  hard  to  do. 
We  are,  I'm  principally  concerned,  drifting 
away  from  that  classical  and  periennal  hu- 
man concept  which  is  that  you  achieve  what 
you  are  seeking  to  do  by  making  It  attractive 
for  people  to  do  It. 

Dr.  Kennamer.  Well,  I  surely  wish  to  thank 
the  panel  for  their  comments  and  President 
McGill  for  his  presentation.  We  know  that  we 
have  many,  many  problems.  I  think  that's 
been  illustrated  today.  We  are  In  a  major 
state  of  fiux  in  higher  education  In  this 
decade  as  we  go  beyond  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  60's,  and  all  In  all,  academic  fer- 
ment is  considerable  and  yet  I  think  it  U 
taking  place  in  some  ways  in  the  calmest 
atmosphere  compared  to  a  few  years  ago.  And 
that  many  of  the  aspirations  are  taking  on 
some  of  the  substance  of  quality  and  so  I 
thank  you  very  much  as  a  panel  and  thank 
the  participants.     (Applause) 

Mr.  MiDDLBTON.  Thank  you,  Lorrln. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  36th  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Lyndon 
Haines  Johnson.    (Applause) 

CONCLUSION   or  SYMPOSIUM REMARKS  BT 

LYNDON   B.  JOHNSON 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Mlddleton,  Dr.  McGill, 
disinguished  panelists,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. All  of  us  connected  with  this  school  and 
this  library  are  greatly  honored  by  the  pres- 
ence this  week  of  so  many  distinguished 
educatoirs  and  public  officials. 

It  is  my  conclusion  that  you've  made  this 
Symposium  most  memorable  and  I  think  all 
will  agree  It's  been  a  meet  stimulating  two 
days. 

To  those  of  you  who  have  taken  time  out 
of  your  very  busy  lives  and  your  crowded 
schedules  to  come  to  Austin,  some  of  you 
from  far  away  vrtth  great  inconveniences  to 
yourself,  we  say  we  thank  you  very  much. 

As  most  of  you  know,  this  Symposium  was 
occasioned  by  the  opening  of  the  education 
papers  that  are  stored  here  in  this  library. 
It's  the  first  group  of  papers  frwn  my  Ad- 
ministration that  we're  making  available  to 
scholars  and  researchers. 

So  far  as  the  papers  are  concerned,  what- 
ever is  there  for  good  or  for  bad — and  X  hope 
it's  for  good — I  believe  the  papers  will  prove 
to  be  of  help  in  not  only  placing  in  perspec- 
tive our  problems,  but  in  giving  us  some  of 
the  answers  and  the  solutions. 

In  every  great  fight  there  are  winners  and 
losers,  there  are  proponents  and  opponents. 
In  every  great  cause  there  are  achievements 
and  errors.  And  of  course,  these  papers  are 
going  to  reflect  it  all.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 


unnecessarily  provoke  anyone,  but  to  try  to 
show  how  it  really  was. 

The  papers  are  the  raw  material  of  history, 
and  as  you  all  know,  historians  don't  always 
agree.  They  don't  always  see  things  the  same 
way.  They're  sometimes  like  the  little  boy 
who  opened  the  kitchen  door  and  saw  the 
family  dog  and  said  to  his  mother  "Mama, 
come  here.  There's  a  big  lion  in  the  yard." 
And  she  looked  over  his  shoulder  and  said, 
"Son,  you're  going  to  have  to  go  upstairs  and 
stay  in  your  room  for  a  while.  You  must  stop 
that  exaggerating.  That's  not  a  lion.  That's 
our  dog.  Rover.  And  furthermore,  you're 
going  to  have  to  get  down  on  your  knees 
and  ask  the  Lord  to  forgive  you  for  telling 
artories." 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  mother  returned 
and  S€dd,  "Did  you  gat  down  on  your  kneee 
and  say  your  prayers  and  ask  the  Lord  for 
forgiveness?"  He  said,  "Yes,  mother,  I  did." 
She  said,  "Well,  what  did  the  Lord  say?  Did 
he  give  you  forgiveness?"  "No,  mother.  He 
said  he  thought  it  was  a  lion  too." 
(Laughter) 

So  sometimes  we  don't  all  see  everything 
the  same  way.  We  hope  these  papers  will 
aid  in  bringing  together  divergent  view- 
points, i>artlcvaarly  the  vlewjjolnts  of  our 
historians.  But  even  though  this  occasion 
marks  the  opening  of  a  group  of  these  papers, 
that  is  not  really  why  we're  all  here. 

We're  here  not  to  celebrate  the  break- 
throughs of  yesterday,  but  as  those  of  you 
who  have  attended  all  of  these  provocative 
meetings  know,  we  are  here  to  try  to  chart 
the  breakthroughs  for  tomorrow.  And  as 
what  some  might  call  an  ex-monarch, 
(Laughter)  I  want  to  assure  you  that  it's 
no  new  experience  to  one  who  has  been 
where  I  have  been  and  gone  through  what 
I've  gone  through,  to  hear  about  the  prob- 
lems, (Laughter)  as  well  as  the  different  ap- 
proaches to  those  problems. 

I  never  had  half  as  high  an  opinion  of  the 
past  as  I  have  of  the  future.  So  it  Is  the 
future  to  which  we  should  address  ourselves 
and  which  I  think  we  have  at  least  ap- 
proached the  last  day  and  a  half. 

I  think  it's  time  that  we  all  take  a  good 
dose  of  introspection.  In  three  years,  I  have 
had  ample  opportunity  to  do  that  among  my 
sheep  and  lowing  herds  and  my  cattle.  I  don't 
think  that  there's  any  problem  confronting 
the  greait  people  of  this  great  nation  that 
we  don't  have  the  capacity  to  solve,  physdcal, 
intellectual  or — with  aiwlogles,  Dr.  McGill, 
who  seemed  to  sum  it  all  up  in  one  big 
word — financial. 

I  believe  we  have  enough  to  find  the  an- 
swer and  the  solution  to  all  that  confronts 
us.  Now.  I  agree  vrtth  you  that  there's  a 
good  deal  of  loss  of  faith.  But  we're  a  pen- 
dulum nation.  We're  a  nation  that  is  hell 
bent  on  action  for  a  short  diu-ation  and  then 
a  good  long  sleepy  time  of  inaction. 

I  have  served  in  public  life  40  years.  I 
know  we  have  the  best  system  that  man 
has  ever  yet  devised  to  govern  our  people,  but 
I  can  only  recall  two  great  social  surges  in 
my  40  years,  both  of  which  have  been  fol- 
lowed— without  being  uncomplimentary  to 
anyone  (Laughter) — by  rebirth  of  such 
words  in  our  vocabulary  as  "regressiveness." 

A  good  many  of  you  youngsters  cannot 
recall  the  days  when  we  had  no  eleotrlclty  in 
this  area,  before  REIA  was  bom,  when  we 
had  no  conservation  program  of  any  kind, 
when  we  had  no  social  security  and  public 
housing  had  not  yet  been  bom,  when  unem- 
ployment compensation  was  Just  two  big 
words  that  no  one  really  undMBtood.  But 
following  the  activities  of  the  '30's  and  the 
war  that  followed,  there  was  a  period  of  in- 
action on  our  part  because — in  the  words  of 
Senator  Mansfield  who  told  me,  he  said, 
"We've  oome  too  far  too  fast  during  my  Ad- 
ministration. The  people  want  Just  a  little 
letup  and  a  little  rest."  That  was  the  feeling, 
I  think,  that  confronted  Preeident  Truman 
when  he  followed  the  action  years  of  Roose- 


velt. They  wanted  to  just  stop  and  pull  off 
their  shoes  and  sit  and  rock  for  a  while. 
And  they  did.  And  as  long  as  the  majority 
win  prevails  in  this  country,  you're  going  to 
see  some  of  that. 

So  ye  of  little  faith,  do  not  be  discouraged 
because  your  time  will  come  again.  (Laugh- 
ter) Following  the  great  war  and  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Republican  president,  we  made 
some  attaclcs  on  our  piroblems  of  education 
through  the  National  Defense  Act,  but  I 
don't  think  anyone  here  contends  they  were 
major  attaclcs  on  our  real  problems. 

If  we  did  anything  during  those  years 
when  I  was  a  leader  in  Congress  of  conse- 
quence about  the  overall  cause  of  education 
or  health  or  the  neglected  problems  of  dvll 
liberties,  civil  rights,  or  the  poor.  I  don't 
remember  it.  But  there  came  a  time  when 
our  nation  who  had  suddenly  been  con- 
fronted with  a  greaA  tragedy  started  reflect- 
ing and  engaging  in  some  introspection  and 
decided  that  we  ought  to  get  going  again, 
and  we  did. 

We  no  longer  held  up  the  bugaboos  of 
we  don't  have  the  money.  This  country  has 
the  money  to  do  anything  it's  got  the  guts 
to  do  and  the  vision  to  do  and  the  will  to 
do.  (Applause) 

When  we  came  back  before  the  Congress 
after  Dallas  in  '63,  we  took  the  causes  that 
were  the  cancers  that  were  eating  away  at 
our  society  and  where  the  poor  were  getting 
$12  billion  annually,  per  year.  In  public  ap- 
propriations, in  five  years  we  moved  it  to 
$24  billion;  we  doubled  it  for  the  poor.  Now, 
I  didn't  do  that  and  the  Democrats  didn't 
do  that. 

The  courage  and  faith  and  the  union  of 
the  people  did  that.  They  bad  leadership 
and  yes,  they  had  arm  twisting.  But  all  the 
people  did  it.  We  were  spending  on  health 
$4  billion  a  year  on  two  billion  two  hundred 
million  people.  We  moved  that  up  the  lad- 
der to  $14  billion. 

President  Truman  had  tried  to  do  the  same 
thing  at  that  twilight  period  following  the 
Roosevelt  Administration,  but  we  were  tired 
and  we  wanted  to  rest,  and  we  were  foot-sore. 
Most  of  these  recommendations  that  wero 
executed  in  middle  '60's  were  formulated  by 
the  brain  thrusts  and  spoken  by  President 
Truman  back  in  the  late  '40's. 

In  the  field  of  older  citizens.  Including  our 
social  security,  we  raised  our  public  appro- 
priations and  our  private  contributions  from 
$17  billion  to  $29  billion,  an  advance  that  has 
never  been  equaled  in  our  history. 

And  in  the  field  of  education,  the  bugaboo 
of  Federal  control  that  had  kept  the  Congress 
from  acting  for  so  many  years,  except  a  lit- 
tle during  Lincoln's  time — a  vocational  agri- 
cultural bill  now  and  then  in  the  interim — 
we  moved  the  educational  expenditures  and 
the  educational  commitments  in  this  na- 
tion up  from  two  billion  three  to  eleven  bil- 
lion in  five  years. 

So  I'm  not  worried  about  our  Inability  to 
meet  our  problems  If  we  know  what  we  want 
to  meet.  I  might  say  that  New  York  City, 
during  the  period  that  we  were  making  these 
appropriations  for  the  poor  and  doubling  the 
expenditure  from  $12  to  $24.  turned  back 
many  millions  of  dollars  that  Congress  had 
appropriated  for  the  poor  and  the  President 
had  allocated  for  the  poor  to  the  poor  in  New 
York  City  because  they  didn't  have  the  plan- 
ning and  the  organization  to  carry  them  out. 

Now,  I  think  that— I  dont  want  to  give 
the  formula.  If  I  had  felt  that  I  was  the  one 
to  do  it  and  that  I  had  all  the  answers,  I 
probably  wouldn't  be  where  I  am  today.  I 
reached  another  conclusion,  but  I  do  have  an 
opinion  on  it.  I  do  think,  first  oT  all,  that 
we've  got  to  have  the  courage  to  do  what  we 
think  the  national  interest  requires. 

Second,  I  think  we've  got  to  start  with  the 
faith  and  the  belief  that  we  can  do  it.  We 
have  the  capacity.  Third,  I  think  we've  got  to 
realize  that  it's  absolutely  essential  that  we 
do   it   without   regard   to   political   parties. 
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without  fear  of  favor,  with  equality  to  all  and 
that  there  be  a  union  among  us.  And  that 
means  first  of  all,  I'd  say,  right  here  Is  the 
place  to  begin  as  a  union  between  the  stu- 
dents and  the  faculty  and  a  much  better 
understanding  to  them.  Who  am  I  to  tell 
people  how  to  communicate? 

But  a  union  between  the  student  and 
faculty  and  the  governing  bodies  and  a  uiilon 
among  those  selected  to  speatc  with  all  the 
people,  for  all  the  people  In  the  Legislature 
and  In  the  Congress. 

I  got  the  name  of  being  an  arm-twlater 
because  Senator  Dlrkson  dldnt  like  the  fact 
that  I  was  getting  votes  for  programs  that 
he  opposed.  (Laughter)  And  I  never  did 
apologize  for  that  name.  I'm  rather  proud 
of  It,  because  If  It  takes  Just  a  little  twisting 
to  double  the  Investment  that  we  make  in 
health  and  poor  and  older  i)eople  and  edu- 
cation In  this  country,  that's  a  very  small 
price  to  pay  for  It. 

So  I  would  say  that  If  all  of  ua  engage 
In  enough  Introspection  and  come  up  with 
the  answer  to  this  problem,  what  the  Con- 
gress wants  to  know.  This  country  can  fi- 
nance all  the  higher  education  that  we  think 
we  ought  to  have  for  all  the  people  that 
think  they  ought  to  have  it,  and  lower  edu- 
cation too.  and  any  other  kind  of  education, 
In  my  Judgment. 

We  must  be  equitable  to  all.  We  must  be 
pruduent  In  what  we  do.  But  we  don't  lack 
the  resources.  I've  never  been  convinced  a 
moment  that  because  of  the  Vietnam  war 
or  because  of  any  other  excuse  you  want  to 
use,  that  we've  deprived  these  laudable  pur- 
poses, health,  education  and  so  forth,  with 
the  funds  they  needed.  I  think  there  are 
other  causes. 

Now,  I  really  think  the  paymaster,  the 
man  who  calls  the  signals  on  my  ranch  or 
the  paymaster  In  our  business  or  the  con- 
troller In  any  company  or  the  legislator,  the 
Appropriation  Committee  In  any  Institution 
I've  ever  worked  for  or  served — and  I  was  in 
the  Congress  24  years — has  one  principal 
thing  In  mind:  are  we  getting  a  dollar's 
worth  of  value  for  a  dollar  spent?  Are  we 
getting  value  received? 

And  I  submit,  sir,  there's  a  dangerous  trend 
in  this  country  among  the  paymasters  and 
among  those  who  must  pay  the  taxes — and 
the  legislators  are  Just  symbols,  they  Just 
speak  for  them.  They  say  what  they  think 
their  people  are  thinking  and  won't  say.  But 
they  do  not  believe  that  there's  enough 
union,  that  the  students  don't  believe  In 
the  faculties,  some  don't  believe  in  them- 
selves, a  great  many  don't  believe  in  the  sys- 
tem. I  don't  believe  any  of  that  Is  true.  I 
think  they  do.  I  think  there  are  exceptions 
to  all  rules. 

They  don't  think  that  faculties  teach  any- 
more. They  write  and  talk  and  travel  to  sem- 
inars and  symposiums.  (Laughter)  But  I 
think  that  we  can  realign  our  forces  and 
bring  together  our  students  and  our  facul- 
ties and  our  governing  boards  and  our  lead- 
ers in  the  media  and  meet  any  financial 
problem  that  we've  got  to  meet.  Just  as  we 
do  in  w^ars.  Just  as  we  do  in  other  crises. 

Now,  we  Just  happen  to  have  made  two 
great  surges,  social  surges,  in  my  lifetime. 
But  I  submit  that  there  may  be  another  one 
on  the  way  and  in  the  wings.  I  hope  it  will 
be  preceded  by  an  agreement  among  our- 
selves such  as  discussions  like  this  can  help 
us  arrive  at  that  will  tell  us  what  we  want, 
why  we  need  it  and  convince  those  who  pay 
the  bills  that  we  must,  have  It.  I  believe  it 
can  be  done  or  this  library  wouldn't  be  here, 
the  school  wouldn't  be  here;  the  great  ad- 
vancements I  saw  in  the  paper  yesterday 
morning. 

I  had  to  borrow  $75  to  get  to  schocH  and 
I  had  to  borrow  $2(X)  to  stay  In  school  from 
the  Masonic  Lodge  and  I  tried  24  years  to 
put  a  student  loan  bill  through  the  Congress 
and  faued.  But  as  I  said  one  time  to  the  Con- 
gress, I  never  realized,  I  nev^r  thought,  I 
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never  imagined  I'd  have  this  power  as  Presi- 
dent of  this  great  nation,  but  now  that  I 
have  it,  I  asstire  you  I'm  going  to  use  it.  (Ap- 
plause) 

And  we  used  it  to  the  extent  that  last  year 
the  General  Accounting  Office  showed  that 
more  than  a  million  college  students  bor- 
rowed more  than  a  billion  dollars  guaranteed 
by  the  government  0!f  this  country.  Now,  w« 
had  rocked  for  24  years  and  didn't  do  any- 
thing about  it.  But  we're  doing  something 
about  It  now,  and  we  can  on  all  of  these 
other  problems  If  we  only  have  the  vision 
to  know  what  we  want  to  do  and  the  will  and 
determination  to  do  It. 

Now,  Mr.  Cohen  said  something  about  Task 
Forces  yesterday  and  I  think  that  all  of  you 
will  find  this  a  valuable  research  source.  I'm 
so  hf^jpy  that  we're  now  able  to  make  them 
public.  Mr.  Cohen  always  favored  making 
them  public.  He  didn't  make  the  commit- 
ment to  all  the  participants  that  they 
wouldn't  be  made  public  during  the  Ad- 
ministration. I  did.  That  put  us  In  a  little 
different  light.  A  man  who  has  a  promise  is 
in  somewhat  of  a  different  position  than  one 
who  hasn't  promised.  But  I'm  able  to  comply 
with  my  promise. 

Most  of  the  fellows  were  ready  to  have 
them  made  public  the  day  they  turned  them 
in  and  really  wanted  them  to  be  made  pub- 
lic. But  I  had  to  think  about  the  man  on  the 
Civil  Rights  Task  Force  In  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi, who  Joined  that  Task  Force  and  some 
pretty  far  reaching  and  advance  recommen- 
dation that  day,  what  the  consequence  of 
his  act  would  be  when  he  got  home.  And  I 
had  to  think  something  of  my  own  con- 
science where  Id  made  a  commitment  that 
they  wouldn't  be  used,  would  not  be  made 
public  and  embarrass  them. 

They  were,  after  all,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
President  to  make  his  recommendations.  All 
that  I  could  find  that  was  good,  feasible,  had 
any  opportunity  to  march,  I  picked  out. 
Now.  there's  still  some  back  there  that 
haven't  been  implemented.  If  you  can  find 
them  and  get  a  new  leader,  well,  I'm  sure 
we'll  have  some  more  laws  on  the  subject. 
(Laughter) 

I  have  the  definite  feeling  that  these  de- 
liberations that  you  have  conducted  here 
were  undertaken  in  the  same  spirit  as  our 
Task  Forces  were  undertaken.  I  believe  that 
their  work  has  borne  great  proof.  Sixty  laws 
are  on  the  books.  And  I  believe  that  your  dis- 
cussions win  bear  great  fruit  too. 

I  think  some  day  that — this  may  be  an 
overstatement:  I  hope  not — that  each  of  you, 
not  only  panelists,  but  all  of  you  here  will 
say,  "I  was  glad  that  I  was  there  "  And  I  want 
to  thank  all  of  you  for  being  here.  I  want 
to  present  only  one  guest  before  this  group 
breaks  up.  Except  for  him.  there  wouldn't 
be  any  library  or  any  Public  Affairs  School, 
or  I  doubt  that  I  would  even  be  here.  He  was 
a  source  of  great  strength  to  me  throughout 
my  presidency  and  still  is  and  is  to  the  cause 
of  education  In  this  nation.  But  because  he's 
a  very  shy  man.  as  most  effective  men  are, 
he's  not  known  to  all  this  group.  And  I  want 
them  to  know  and  love  and  respect  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Krlm  as  I  do.  Arthur  would  you  come  up 
here.  (Applause) 

I  called  Arthur  for  two  days  once  when 
I  was  in  the  White  House.  I  called  him  in 
California.  New  York  and  Israel.  I  finally 
got  him  and  I  said,  "Where  in  the  hell  are 
you?"  He  said,  "I'm  here  in  the  White  House." 
I  said.  "When  did  you  come?"  He  said,  "I've 
been  here  three  days."  (Laughter) 

Arthur  serves  on  the  Board  of  Columbia 
University  and  many  other  capacities.  The 
most  important  boaid  he  serves  on  though  Is 
the  LBJ  Ranch  and  he  comes  down  there 
every  few  weeks  and  works  on  this  library 
and  works  on  this  Public  Affairs  School  and 
works  for  people  everywhere. 

I  want  to  say  thanks  to  Dr.  Spurr  and 
Mrs.  Rostow  and  the  others  who  planned 
this  conference,  und  Mr.  Mlddleton.  I  think 


that  on  the  whole,  it's  been  very  good  and 
very  productive.  I'm  deeply  indebted  to  John 
Gardner  and  Wilbur  Cohen  and  Dr.  McQUi 
for  their  great  speeches  as  well  as  the  con- 
tributions of  all  the  panelists. 

Mr.  Mlddleton  tells  me  that  we  plan  to 
open  the  civil  rights  papers  here  In  AprU 
and  we  want  to  Invite  all  of  you  to  return 
again.  We  hope  that  well  be  able  to  demon- 
strate in  the  years  to  come  that  this  is  a 
university  and  this  Is  a  library  that  concerns 
Itself  with  human  beings  and  their  problems 
and  that  really  has  a  heart  and  really  cares 
about  people  and  trying  to  find  the  answer 
to  their  problems. 

We  had  a  cowboy  out  at  Sonora  that  had 
a  heart  problem  and  went  to  his  doctor,  not 
long  ago.  The  doctor  told  him  he'd  have  to 
have  a  transplant.  He  said,  "Well,  where  do 
I  get  that?"  He  said.  "Well,  down  In  Houston, 
the  unlveralty  has  great  medical  facilities 
there  as  well  as  others,  and  you  go  to  Hous- 
ton, Texas." 

He  got  his  wife  to  take  him  In  the  pickup 
and  they  drove  down  to  Houston.  Dr.  De- 
Bakey,  after  he  examined  him,  agreed  he 
had  to  have  a  transplant  and  he  had  it.  Dr. 
DeBakey  told  him  before  they  went  in  that 
there's  one  decision  he'd  have  to  make.  He'd 
have  to  sign  a  statement  that  would  relieve 
anyone  of  any  responsibility  and  he'd  have 
to  select  the  heart. 

He  said,  "You  have  a  choice  of  three  today. 
We  have  an  International  ski  champion,  a 
virile  vigorous  young  man  from  Salt  Lake 
City.  His  heart  is  avaUable.  We  have  a 
beautiful  Hollywood  actress  22  years  of  age. 
Her  heart  Is  available.  We  have  a  Republican 
bank«-,  69  years  old.  His  heart  is  available. 
You  make  your  choice." 

He  said,  "Well,  I'll  take  the  banker's  heart." 
And  the  transplant  took  place  very  success- 
ful. When  they  wheeled  him  out  in  the  chair, 
his  wife  was  under  the  drive-in  to  take  him 
home  in  the  pickup.  He  said,  "Doctor,  I'm 
so  grateful  for  the  great  service  you  per- 
formed for  me.  I  don't  know  whether  I  can 
ever  do  anything  for  you,  but  If  you're  ever 
in  the  cow  business  and  you're  out  in  Sonera, 
call  upon  me  if  I  can  help  you." 

Dr.  DeBakey  said,  "Well,  that's  nice  of 
you.  I  doubt  I'll  ever  be  In  Sonora:  more  im- 
probable that  I'll  ever  be  in  the  cow  business. 
But  if  you  want  to  help  me,  my  curiosity 
was  aroused  when  you  had  the  opportunity 
to  get  a  virile  young  man's  heart  or  a  pretty 
woman's  heart,  why  did  you  take  the  bank- 
er's heart?  I  would  like  to  know  your  reason- 
ing process." 

He  said,  "Well,  Doctor,  I'm  not  sure  I  did 
the  right  thing,  but  I  had  to  make  up  my 
mind  quick  and  the  way  I  approached  it  was 
that  if  I  had  to  have  a  new  heart  I  wanted 
to  be  sure  I  got  one  that  had  never  been 
used.''  (Laughter.)  (Applause.) 

Now,  I  Just  want  to  observe  this  in  con- 
clusion (laughter),  that  if  any  of  you  have 
to  have  a  different  heart  I  hope  you  won't 
come  here  unless  you  want  to  find  one  that 
has  been  used  because  we  Intend  to  use 
ours.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  MiDDLETON.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  that 
brings  this  Symposium  to  a  conclusion. 
We'll  see  you  on  the  opening  of  the  civil 
rights  papers.  Thank  you. 

(Whereupon  the  Symposium  was  con- 
cluded at  12:00  o'clock  noon.) 


YOUTH  FOR  UNDERSTANDING 
HONORED   ON    20TH    ANNIVERSARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
distinct  pleasure  in  joining  my  colleagues 
in  speaking  in  support  of  the  Youth  for 
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Understanding   teenage  exchange  pro- 
gram. 

As  one  who  is  vltaUy  interested  in  fos- 
tering international  cooperation,  I  am 
convinced  that  this  program  has  made  a 
real  contribution  toward  that  goal. 

The  dedicated  leadership  of  YFU's  ex- 
ecutive director,  Mrs.  Rachel  Andreson, 
has  guided  the  project  from  infancy  to  a 
dynamic  and  innovative  exchange  pro- 
gram. In  1951,  when  the  program  started, 
Mrs.  Andreson  was  asked  to  lend  her 
assistance.  At  that  time  she  was  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Coimcil  of 
Churches.  Mrs.  Andreson  has  been  in- 
strumental in  establishing  the  local  com- 
mittee structure,  which  oversees  the  op- 
eration of  the  program  on  the  local  level 
Mrs.  Andreson  has  seen  her  stafif  grow  to 
50  full-time  office  and  staff  workers.  She 
has  been  honored  for  her  contribution 
to  international  tmderstanding  by  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany — 1958,  the 
Michigan  House  of  Representatives — 
1963,  Finland— 1964,  the  University  of 
Michigan — 1967,  and  for  Brazil — 1968, 
1970,  and  1971. 

Although  the  program  originated  in 
Michigan,  its  efforts  have  gradually  ex- 
panded so  that  students  and  families 
from  every  State  in  the  Union  are  in- 
volved. More  than  30,000  students  from 
45  countries  have  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram since  the  program  was  first  estab- 
lished with  the  cooperation  of  the  Detroit 
Rotary  Clubs  In  1951. 

Youth  for  Understanding  has  several 
types  of  exchange  programs.  Their  first 
started  in  1951  with  the  placement  of  75 
German  students  in  homes  in  the  Detroit 
area.  The  program  continues  to  bring 
students  from  all  over  the  world  to  live 
with  American  families  and  attend 
American  high  schools  for  1  year. 

Youth  for  Understanding  also  has  a 
program  to  send  American  students  over- 
seas for  2  months  during  the  summer. 

Youth  for  Understanding  conducts 
more  intensive  study  programs  for  Amer- 
ican students.  The  13th  year  abroad  pro- 
gram provides  high  school  graduates 
with  the  opportimity  of  spending  a  year 
abroad  after  high  school,  studying  and 
living  with  a  family  abroad.  YFU  also 
offers  college  students  the  opportimity  to 
participate  in  a  simamer  survey  course 
abroad  for  6  hours'  credit. 

Two  YFU  programs  offer  the  opportu- 
nity for  musically  inclined  students  to 
participate  in  an  overseas  tour  each  sum- 
mer. YFU  offers  a  string  and  a  wind  en- 
semble. 

The  contributions  of  YFU  have  been 
recognized  by  the  Department  of  State, 
as  well  as  several  other  governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  the 
headquarters  of  Youth  for  Understand- 
ing in  the  Second  District  and  I  wish 
them  continued  success  in  their  worth- 
while efforts. 

I  insert  several  docimaents  explaining 
the  program  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks: 

A  Teleobam  Prom  the  WnrrE  House 

FEBBT7ART  2,  1972. 

To:  Mrs.  Rachel  Andreson. 
Prom:  President  Richard  Nixon. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  Join  with  so  many 
friends  on  Capitol  Hill  who  pay  tribute  to 
you  and  to  the  continuing  contribution  of 
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the   Youth   for   Understanding   Program   to 
International  peace  and  goodwUl. 

As  you  know,  I  have  long  been  among 
those  who  have  most  admired  your  vigorous 
efforts  and  I  fully  share  the  sentiments  that 
are  expressed  for  you  on  this  occasion. 

Richard  M.  Nixon. 

TotTTH  FOR  Understanding  Overseas 
introduction  and  purpose 

Youth  for  Understanding  Is  the  largest  and 
fastest  growing  organization  In  the  field  of 
teenage  exchange  programs.  More  than  30,000 
students  from  45  countries  have  participated 
In  Youth  for  Understanding  programs  since 
Its  establishment  In  1951-52.  Youth  for 
Understanding  Is  one  of  the  three  teenage 
exchange  programs  officially  recognized  by 
the  United  States  State  Department. 

The  statement  of  purpose  of  Youth  for 
Understanding  Is  contained  in  Article  n  of  Its 
By-Laws.  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  this  cor- 
poration to : 

A.  Promote  International  understanding 
oy  sponsoring,  developing  and  carrying  out 
international  student  exchange  programs,  to 
arrange  for  International  cultural  exchanges 
and  for  exchange  of  youths  desiring  to  ac- 
complish needed  services  In  other  countries, 
and  to  do  all  things  necessary  to  achieve 
these  purposes.  Including  raising  Sknd  Invest- 
ing necessary  funds,  soliciting,  receiving  and 
accepting  funds,  gifts,  grants,  bequests  and 
devices,  in  any  form,  acquiring,  holding 
transportation  and  faculties,  setting  up  aux- 
iliary committees  and  organizations  for  these 
objectives,  and  cooperating  with  existing  or- 
ganizations and  Interested  persons  toward 
these  ends. 

B.  To  acquaint  teenage  students  brought 
to  the  United  States  from  other  countries 
with  American  family  and  community  life 
by  having  them  live  with  American  famUies 
for  approximately  one  year  and  to  enable  the 
students  to  gain  an  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  American  way  of  life 
through  participation  in  typical  high  school, 
family  and  other  aspects  of  community  life. 

C.  To  carry  out,  finance  and  Implement 
fully  an  educational  and  cultural  exchange 
program  contemplating  the  sending  of  teen- 
age youths  from  the  United  States  to  other 
countries  for  various  periods  of  time,  arrang- 
ing for  and  administering  their  activities,  and 
contemplating  bringing  teenage  youths  from 
other  countries  to  the  United  States  for  edu- 
cational and  cultural  purposes  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  international  understanding  and  good 
will. 

D.  Recognizing  that  Youth  for  Under- 
standing has  had  definite  religious  under- 
glrdlng,  both  In  the  broad  objectives  for 
which  it  has  stood  and  in  the  personnel  con- 
nected with  the  program,  it  Is  to  be  under- 
stood that  this  aspect  shall  be  retained  In 
the  corporate  structure. 

E.  These  purposes  are  meant  to  secure  an 
Interfalth  and  Interracial  approach  to  inter- 
national good  will  by  providing  qualified 
young  people  with  broad  experience  through 
living  with  families  of  other  countries. 

history     or    YOUTH     FOR    UNDERSTANDING 

Youth  for  Understanding  began  in  1961 
when  the  Detroit,  Michigan  area  Rotary 
Clubs  agreed  to  host  75  German  teenagers 
who  were  selected  for  an  exchange  experience 
by  the  United  States  State  Department.  When 
it  became  apparent  that  the  participating 
Rotary  Clubs  could  not  find  sufficient  homes 
for  these  students  among  their  membership, 
Mrs.  Rachel  Andresen,  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  Ann  Arbor  Council  of  Chtirches,  was 
asked  to  lend  her  assistance.  Her  educational 
and  professional  background  In  the  area  of 
social  work  and  her  extensive  experience  with 
a  variety  of  state  and  community  organiza- 
tions well  suited  her  to  cope  with  this  chal- 
lenging situation  and  to  find  the  necessary 
homes  which  met  with  the  State  Department 
requirements. 


In  January,  1952,  the  Rotarlans  suid  the 
State  Department  asked  her  to  officially  su- 
pervise the  program  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  A  request  for  more  German  students 
for  Michigan  for  the  foUowlng  school  year 
was  granted  on  the  condition  that  Mrs.  An- 
dresen would  be  made  the  permanent  super- 
visor and  that  the  program  function  on  a 
statewide  basis.  The  Ann  Arbor  Council  of 
Churches  received  permission  to  act  as  the 
official  agency  from  the  Michigan  Council  of 
Churches  and  named  this  area  of  their  ac- 
tivities "Youth  for  Understanding."  Mrs.  An- 
dresen, as  Executive  Director  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  Council  of  Churches,  was  responsible 
for  the  total  operation  of  the  Council,  as  well 
as  its  new  exchange  project. 

During  the  next  five  years,  the  Occupation 
Budget  was  utilized  for  the  selection  and 
financing  of  students  brotight  to  Michigan. 
The  role  of  YFU  continued  to  be  that  of  home 
placement  and  supervision.  In  1956,  the  State 
Department  continued  to  select  students,  but 
withdrew  Its  subsidy  as  a  result  of  the  termi- 
nation of  Germany's  occupation  status  and 
Its  normal  establishment  as  an  independent 
republic.  However,  some  funds  were  made 
available  lor  program  development  and  In 
this  way  continuation  of  the  program  on  a 
private  selection  basis  was  encouraged.  Al- 
though most  of  the  students  at  that  time 
were  from  Germany,  it  was  during  this  period 
that  other  countries  were  being  added  to  the 
program. 

In  1955,  the  second  phase  of  operation  was 
added  to  the  exchange  program.  American 
teenagers  were  taken  to  European  countries 
for  ten  weeks  of  their  summer  vacation.  Re- 
turned exchange  students  from  previous 
years  found  placements  for  them  with  the 
help  of  their  parents.  Although  only  a  few 
students  participated  in  this  phase  of  the 
program  the  first  few  years,  they  brought 
favorable  accounts  of  their  experiences  back 
to  their  communities  and  schools  and  be- 
cause of  their  enthusiasm.  Youth  for  Under- 
standing began  to  grow. 

This  growth  Included  the  addition  of  the 
third  phase  of  the  program,  a  youth  chorale. 
The  Youth  for  Understanding  Chorale  con- 
sisted of  a  group  of  Michigan  teenage  mu- 
sicians recommended  by  their  school  music 
departments  and  also  meeting  the  general 
requirements  of  all  other  exchange  stu- 
dents. Beginning  in  1957,  this  group  met 
every  week  for  practice  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich- 
igan", starting  in  the  fall.  During  the  summer 
of  1958,  the  teenage  musicians  toured  Eu- 
rope, performing  before  public  avidiences 
and  In  the  European  schools.  During  their 
tour  they  were  housed  in  the  homes  of 
families  who  were  found  by  the  returned 
exchange  students  from  previous  years.  The 
musical  group  was  well  received  and  has 
continued  as  an  integral  part  of  Youth  for 
Understanding  since  that  year.  It  alternates 
its  tours,  traveling  one  year  to  Europe  and 
the  next  year  to  South  America.  It  wiU  tour 
Germany,  Austria  and  Yugoslavia  in  the 
summer  of  1972. 

During  these  years  of  expansion  into  other 
countries,  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  de- 
velopment of  local  committees  to  oversee  the 
program  in  their  respective  areas.  The  de- 
velopment of  organized  local  committees 
came  about  through  contacts  with  inter- 
ested individuals  who  had  either  heard  of 
the  program  through  returned  students  or 
had  deliberately  been  contacted  and  asked 
to  help. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  a  system 
of  regions  and  areas  have  been  set  up.  There 
are  five  general  responsibilities  for  area  rep- 
resentatives. 

Primarily,  the  area  representative  acts  as 
the  liaison  between  local  communities  and 
the  Youth  for  Understanding  national  head- 
quarters. This  involves  forming  community 
committees  by  contacting  local  high  schools 
and  members  of  the  community  who  are 
Interested  In  publicizing  Youth  for  Under- 
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standing,  selecting  host  families  and  Amer- 
ican exchange  students,  and  who  can  provide 
supervision  and  a  well-rounded  experience 
for  International  students  In  the  community. 
The  area  representative  then  works  with  the 
community  committee,  supplying  them  with 
Information,  materials,  travel  and  counsel- 
ing consultation  and  problem-solving,  co- 
ordinating activities  with  the  Ann  Arbor 
office. 

Secondly,  the  area  representative  finds 
homes  in  the  local  communities  for  inter- 
national students,  matching  Interests,  home 
atmospheres  and  community  activities  with 
those  of  the  student.  Schools  are  consulted 
to  Insure  that  they  will  take  these  students 
In  and  can  work  with  the  area  representa- 
tives and  host  families  in  solving  problems 
which  may  arise. 

Thirdly,  the  area  representative  selects 
recommended  American  students  for  the 
summer  and  year  programs  abroad,  working 
with  the  community  committee  to  determine 
the  qualincations  of  each  student. 

Fourthly,  the  area  representative  sets  up  a 
scholarship  committee  as  part  of  the  com- 
munity committee,  which  works  on  fund  rais- 
ing to  help  worthy  students  In  the  area  par- 
ticipate in  the  Youth  for  Understanding  pro- 
gram. 

A  fifth  responsibility  Is  to  provide  the  over- 
all supervision  for  the  Youth  for  Understand- 
ing program  in  that  area,  using  guidelines  set 
forth  by  the  Supervisor  of  Area  and  Field 
Representatives  In  Ann  Arbor. 

The  committees  are  not  isolated  In  their 
own  communities  since  they  are  In  constant 
contact  with  the  central  office  In  Ann  Arbor 
and  with  each  other.  Committee  chairmen 
are  encouraged  to  offer  advice  as  to  the  direc- 
tion the  program  will  take  and  conferences 
are  held  at  necessary  Intervals  with  commit- 
tee members  for  purposes  of  evaluation  and 
recommending  different  procedures.  These 
committees  are  under  the  supervision  of  90 
area  representatives. 

Although  It  Is  not  regarded  as  a  separate 
phase  of  the  program,  the  development  of  ex- 
change programs  with  South  American  coun- 
tries represents  the  values  gained  by  Youth 
for  Understanding  from  person-to-person 
contact.  Some  Uruguayan  students  had  taken 
part  in  the  exchange  program  in  the  earlier 
years,  but  a  large  -scale  exchange  program 
had  not  developed  previously  because  of 
school  difficulties.  The  reversed  seasons  be- 
tween South  and  North  America  created  a 
school  year  calendar  opposite  to  ours.  Thus, 
In  order  to  complete  a  full  year  of  school  in 
the  United  States,  a  South  American  student 
had  to  leave  his  school  before  the  year  was 
finished  and  return  during  the  next  year, 
which  his  classmates  had  already  begun.  Be- 
cause of  this.  South  American  countries  were 
requiring  that  any  of  their  students  who  par- 
ticipated in  an  exchange  program  would  have 
to  make  up  two  years  of  school.  Thus,  not 
very  many  South  American  students  applied 
as  exchange  students. 

The  tour  of  South  America  by  the  Youth 
for  Understanding  Chorale  In  the  summer  of 
1960  resulted  in  the  opening  of  many  new 
contacts  In  these  countries  and  stimulated 
renewed  Interest  in  exchange  programs.  A 
committee  was  formed  in  Uruguay  which 
worked  out  a  compromise  plan  with  the 
Uruguayan  Minister  of  Education.  Uruguayan 
students  were  permitted  to  finish  their  school 
year  in  December,  take  part  In  the  exchange 
program  in  the  United  States  for  the  rest  of 
the  American  school  year  and  return  to  their 
own  school  and  go  on  with  their  original  class. 
This  plan  Is  now  the  normal  calendar  pattern 
of  exchange  of  Youth  for  Understanding 
with  all  South  American  countries.  Students 
from  the  United  States,  however,  visit  South 
American  countries  on  the  same  basis  as  they 
visit  those  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

An  important  part  of  the  American  over- 
seas program  Is  the  Thirteenth  Year  Abroad 
Program.  It  started  In  1961  when  six  Ameri- 


can students  went  overseas.  It  permits  Amer- 
ican high  school  graduates  to  attend  a  Euro- 
pean secondary  school  and  live  with  a  fam- 
ily for  a  period  of  fourteen  months.  A  total  of 
435  American  students  have  participated  In 
this  experience. 

A  new  program  known  as  the  Community 
College  Program  waa  begun  In  December, 
1967.  It  permits  older  foreign  exchange  stu- 
dents to  attend  conamunity  colleges  in  the 
United  States.  Cvirrently  eleven  students  are 
attending  community  colleges  In  California, 
Iowa,  and  Michigan. 

Youth  for  Understanding  effectuated  a 
major  change  In  Its  orientation  and  evalua- 
tion policies  for  outgoing  and  Incoming  stu- 
dents In  the-  summer  of  1970  with  the 
introduction  of  the  Saginaw  Valley  College 
sessions.  Approximately  6,170  exchange  stu- 
dents participated  In  the  sessions  last  sum- 
mer. They  were  held  on  the  campus  of  Sagi- 
naw Valley  College,  a  6tate-supp>orted,  four- 
year  college  located  near  Saginaw,  Michigan, 
which  Youth  for  Understanding  rented  for 
the  summer.  There  were  three  basic  pro- 
grams: (1)  orientation  for  outgoing  Ameri- 
can students,  (2)  evaluation  sessions  for 
returning  European  and  South  American 
students,  and  (3)  orientation  for  Incoming 
Eiuopean  students.  (See  Appendix  B  for 
more  Information.) 

The  planning  and  development  of  Youth 
for  Understanding  has  been  Industrious  and 
Imaginative.  The  program  Is  flexible,  allow- 
ing new  phases  to  be  Introduced  when  de- 
sirable and  developing  new  ideas  that  are 
unique  to  the  exchange  student  programs. 
The  variety  of  programs  offered  Illustrates 
this  point. 

As  a  result  of  Its  Increase  In  size,  particu- 
larly the  addition  of  the  South  American 
program.  Youth  for  Understanding  was  In- 
corporated as  a  non-profit  organization  In 
1964.  However,  It  still  receives  moral  sup- 
port for  its  activities  from  the  Michigan 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  Ann  Arbor 
Council  of  Churches. 

The  central  office,  which  was  originally 
housed  In  Lane  Hall  In  a  room  donated  to 
the  Ann  Arbor  Council  of  Churches  by  the 
University  of  Michigan,  has  made  a  series 
of  moves,  and  Is  now  located  In  a  former 
fraternity  house  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan known  as  the  "Hoover  Mansion."  Tba 
program  is  administered  by  an  Executive  Di- 
rector, Mrs.  Rachel  J.  Andreson,  governed 
by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  employs  60  full- 
time  office  and  staff  workers,  and  has  lead- 
ers Involved  In  each  of  the  communities 
which  participate  In  the  program. 

In  addition  to  the  involvement  of  45 
countries,  exchange  students  have  been 
placed  or  selected  from  communities  In  42 
different  states  of  the  United  States.  This 
has  been  due  to  a  large  extent  to  the  move- 
ment of  persons  out  of  Michigan  who  have 
carried  with  them  the  knowledge  and  en- 
thusiasm about  the  program.  Youth  for 
Understanding  welcomed  Its  20,000th  ex- 
change student,  a  girl  from  Finland,  In  Au- 
gust, 1969.  The  latter  occasion  was  attended 
by  the  Honorable  John  Richardson,  Jr.,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs.  As  of  February  1972, 
more  than  30,000  students  had  participated. 

THIRTEENTH  TEAR  ABROAD 

This  permits  American  high  school  gradu- 
ates to  attend  a  secondary  level  school  and 
live  with  a  family  overseas.  Students  must 
have  at  least  a  B  plus  average  and  demon- 
strate skill  m  learning  a  language.  The  stay 
Is  from  June  to  the  following  year's  Jxily 
and  the  fee  Is  $1,350.00.  The  students  receive 
language  Instruction,  and  attend  orientation 
and  evaluation  sessions  to  round  out  the 
experience. 

SUMMER  StntVET  COtTRSXS 

The  Summer  Survey  Coxirses  enable  Amer- 
ican students  enrolled  In  a  college  or  uni- 
versity to  tour  Europe  on  one  of  three  special 
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study  tour  programs.  They  are  being  con- 
ducted In  cooperation  with  Saginaw  Valley 
College,  Saginaw,  Michigan,  which  grants  six 
hours  of  credit  and  provides  professors  who 
conduct  seminars,  present  lectures  and  give 
tests  en  route.  The  one  week  orientation  ««■- 
slon  prepares  each  student  for  his  particular 
course  work.  Fee  Is  11,050.00. 

TOtJTH    FOR    UNDERSTANDING    CHORALE TOTJTH 

FOR  UNDERSTANDING  STRING  ENSEMBLE 

These  groups  are  composed  mostly  of  Mich- 
igan high  school  students,  as  a  chorale  and 
accompanying  ensemble,  which  toiurs  over- 
seas each  summer.  The  participants  must  be 
recommended  by  their  high  school  music  de- 
partment. They  practice  from  November  to 
June,  then  travel  either  In  Europe,  South 
America,  or  Asia,  giving  concerts  and  living 
with  families  during  the  summer.  The  fee  Is 
$800.00. 

TOtrrH     FOR     UNDKSSTANDINQ     WIND    ENSXMBLR 

The  wind  Ensemble,  a  group  of  musically 
Inclined  students,  travels  on  a  concert  tour 
each  summer.  It  Is  comprised  of  students  who 
live  within  driving  distance  of  Ann  Arbor, 
due  to  rehearsal  demands.  Students  must  be 
recommended  by  their  music  departments. 
Fee  U  $800.00. 

NoRTHvnxx,  Mich., 

AprU  6.  1952. 

Dear  Mrs.  Andreson  :  I  am  sorry  that  I  have 
not  written  you  sooner  but  the  enclosed 
oration  will  show  you  where  much  of  my 
time  has  gone. 

I  will  give  this  oration  this  coming  Tues- 
day In  the  district  contest  of  this  school 
area.  In  It  I  have  summed  up  much  of  what 
my  trip  meant  to  me.  Perhaps  you  would 
like  this  copy  for  your  files. 

As  I  was  In  the  process  of  writing  It  when 
I  heard  your  husband  speak  over  in  Ann 
Arbor,  I'm  afraid  he  must  be  given  credit  for 
my  last  paragraph.  I  hope  he  doesn't  mind 
too  much. 

Many  thanks  for  all  you  folks  have  done 
for  me. 

Sincerely. 

DatidLki. 

YotJTH  FOR  Understanding 
The  history  of  the  world,  since  man  ap- 
peared upon  It,  has  been  the  history  of  Its 
wars  and  their  disastrous  results  upon  man- 
kind. Some  nations  have  conquered  others 
and  made  slaves  of  the  beaten  people. 
Hatreds,  mlstnists  and  fears  have  become 
widespread  and  man  has  not  yet  learned 
to  love,  trust,  and  appreciate  his  fellowmen 
whose  color,  religion,  or  culture  differs  from 
that  of  his  own.  It  Ls  only  In  comparatively 
recent  times,  perhaps  within  the  last  one 
hundred  years,  that  the  Idea  of  world  wide 
brotherhood  of  man  has  begun  to  capture  the 
Imaginations  and  hearts  of  peoples  of  all 
races. 

Since  genuine  human  progress  can  only 
be  achieved  In  a  world  free  from  the  hor- 
rors and  degrading  Influences  of  war.  It  is 
only  logical  that  we  then  should  direct  our 
energies  In  the  search  and  finding  of  world 
peace. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  basic  causes 
of  wars  are  hatreds,  suspicions,  and  fears 
among  nations.  These  conditions  exist  chlefiy 
because  the  people  of  the  world  neither  know 
nor  understand  each  other.  Foreign  nations 
know  us  only  through  our  tourists  who  have 
perhaps  scrupulously  accurnvQated  a  so  called 
jack  pot  for  one  thrilling  fling  In  Paris,  Lon- 
don or  Rome,  or  they  know  us  through  the 
cinema  world  which  depicts  Americans  as 
ludicrous  cowboys,  blood  thirsty  gangsters, 
or  Insipid  comedians.  I  can  well  remember 
my  reaction  to  a  question  addressed  to  me 
by  one  of  my  foreign  friends.  In  all  sincerity 
he  said.  "Are  there  many  cowboys  in  De- 
troit?" Then  I  truly  realized  how  little  we 
knew  or  imderstood  each  other.  That  we 
neither  know  nor  understand  each  other  was 
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exposed  to  the  world  even  more  adequately 
through  the  activities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions where  men  of  many  nations  had  an 
opportunity  to  listen  to  and  speak  to  one 
another  through  the  medium  of  the  Inter- 
preter. Yet,  even  then  It  took  three  days  to 
satisfactorily  explain  how  we  Interpreted  the 
small  phrase,  "All  men  are  created  equal." 
Because  of  this  deficiency  In  "mderstandlng 
our  fellow  man,  a  constructive  program  Is 
necessary  to  help  bring  about  better  under- 
standing and  ultimately  lasting  peace. 

Several  programs,  with  these  goals  as  their 
objects,  are  developing  In  the  world.  Among 
them  Is  the  "Youth  for  Understanding"  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Rotary  clubs  of  this 
district.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have  had 
a  share  in  this  program  and  I  am  hopeful 
as  I  view  Its  results  at  close  range. 

The  Idea  of  this  program  Is  the  exchange 
of  students  at  the  high  school  age  level  be- 
cause It  Is  a  common  belief  that  students  at 
that  age  are  more  open  minded,  not  so  preju- 
diced or  not  so  reticent  to  accept  as  older 
persons.  They  are  more  anxious  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  customs,  cultures,  and 
beliefs  of  other  peoples. 

With  this  In  mind  and  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  U.S.  State  Department,  75  high 
school  students  from  Germany  were  brought 
to  Michigan  to  live  as  normal  citizens  In  the 
homes  of  Rotarlans  In  the  various  conununl- 
tlcs.  These  students,  by  living  In  the  homes 
and  by  attending  school  get  a  first  hand  and 
true  picture  of  Americans  as  Americans, 
rather  than  cowboys,  gangsters  and  come- 
dians. 

In  return  several  American  students  had 
the  privilege  of  going  to  Europe,  not  as 
tourists  but  to  actually  live  with  the  people 
and  to  try  to  understand  them  and  to  be  un- 
derstood by  them.  As  I  said,  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  be  one  of  these  students. 

I  lived  m  homes  In  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Finland.  I  chummed  and  formed 
friendships  with  boys  and  girls  my  own  age, 
attended  their  schools  and  learned  some- 
thing of  their  cultures,  habits,  and  nation- 
alistic spirit.  I  found  them  to  be  fundamen- 
tally the  same  as  we  are.  They  have  the  same 
general  hopes,  the  same  dreams  and  the  same 
Ideals.  I  found  common  areas  of  belief,  of 
pride  In  achievement,  of  love  of  beauty,  of 
love  for  fellow  man. 

I  attended  many  church  services  In  Europe 
and  although  I  did  not  lyiderstand  the  lan- 
guages, the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  cathe- 
drals with  their  majestic  structure  Impressed 
me  deeply.  But  more  than  that  I  found  a 
common  area  of  belief.  I  felt  we  shared  In  a 
belief  for  something  more  all  powerful  than 
man. 

Every  chance  I  had,  I  visited  museums.  Art 
Galleries,  and  places  of  historical  Interest. 
In  these  places  I  gained  some  knowledge  of 
their  culture  and  the  heritage  that  Is  also 
partly  mine.  Their  factories  and  industries 
Impressed  me  as  being  very  clean  and  work- 
ing conditions  being  good.  Again  I  found  an 
area  of  Interest  common  to  man.  I  found 
pride  in  achievement.  As  I  watched  them 
while  they  proudly  pointed  out  their  achieve- 
ments, I  was  reminded  of  the  expression  on 
the  faces  of  fellow  Americans  touring  Green- 
field Village  or  the  Pprd   Motor  Company. 

No  one  country  has  a  monopoly  on  beauty. 
One  morning  as  I  was  travelling  through 
Sweden,  I  witnessed  a  Scandinavian  sunrise. 
The  White  birch  trees  with  drooping  boughs 
(abundant  everywhere)  were  coated  with  a 
heavy  frost.  As  the  sun  came  up  from  be- 
hind them.  It  turned  the  world  Into  a  fairy- 
land of  sparkling  beauty.  It  Is  dlfllcult  to  de- 
scribe my  feelings  but  I  felt  a  love  for  this 
country  that  I  am  sure  mxist  be  In  the  heart 
of  every  Swede.  That  same  love  for  beauty 
which  permeated  my  being  when  I  first  ob- 
served the  Grand  Canyon,  over-powered  me 
as  I  observed  the  sunrise,  and  I  thought  how 
my  good  Swedish  friend  would  be  affected  In 
the  same  manner  If  he  were  to  share  the 
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sight  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  Yes,  another  area 
common  to  us  all,  love  of  beauty. 

At  Christmas  time  In  Finland,  the  people 
did  everything  possible  to  make  an  American 
boy,  a  long  way  from  home,  have  a  most 
enjoyable  holiday.  They  showered  me  with 
presents  and  extra  attentions.  I  entered  Into 
their  games,  sang  their  songs,  and  enjoyed 
their  fellowship.  Finland  will  never  again 
seem  far  away  or  strange  to  me,  for  I  feel 
that  these  people  are  my  friends  and  will 
think  of  me  when  they  think  of  America.  I 
hope  I  left  as  good  an  Impression  with  them 
as  they  sent  home  with  me.  Yes,  we  found 
love  for  fellow  man  had  no  boundaries,  we 
found  that  no  nation  selfishly  possessed  this 
common  area  of  love  for  fellow  man.  True 
their  methods  and  customs  vary  as  do  ours 
but  these  are  only  siu-face  appearances.  Un- 
derneath we  are  the  same.  We  have  the  same 
common  belief  and  the  same  pride  of  achieve- 
ment, the  same  love  of  l^eauty,  and  the  same 
love  of  mankind.  BSany  of  these  boys  and 
girls  will  continue  to  be  my  friends,  I  am 
sure.  I  have  a  deep  respect  and  genuine  good 
will  toward  them,  because  they  axe  not  un- 
like my  fellow  Americans.  No  hatreds,  no 
stisplclons,  no  fears  exist  among  my  for- 
eign friends  and  me.  The  basic  causes  of 
war — hatred,  suspicion,  and  fear — have  be- 
come a  nonentity  to  tis.  True,  we  who  have 
been  Influenced  are  few  In  number  but  the 
program  presents  a  ray  of  light  In  a  world 
that  sorely  needs  It.  As  the  Chinese  say,  "It 
Is  better  to  light  one  small  candle  than  to 
curse  the  darkness." 

Of  coxirse  the  Rotary  Club  program  Is  only 
one  of  few  groups  that  Is  exchanging  stu- 
dents at  the  present  time  and  the  effect  of 
so  few  may  not  be  Immediately  felt.  My  plea 
is  that  the  program  be  expanded,  and  con- 
tinued not  for  a  year  but  through  the  years. 
Then  we  shall  truly  achieve  an  understand- 
ing, worthy  of  world  peace. 

The  mighty  Ambassador  Bridge  that  Joins 
two  great  countries,  Canada  and  the  U.S.  be- 
gan as  a  single  wire  cable  drawn  across  the 
river.  More  and  more  of  these  single  strands, 
each  weak  In  Itself,  were  woven  together  un- 
til the  combined  strength  supports  this  tre- 
mendous structure  and  binds  our  two  coun- 
tries together  In  lasting  friendship.  Just  so 
will  these  single  strands  of  friendship,  as 
represented  by  the  exchange  students,  bind 
together  in  friendship,  various  countries  of 
the  world. 

Student  Letter 

October  26,  1971. 

Dear  Mrs.  Andreson:  This  past  summer  I 
was  privileged  to  be  an  exchange  student 
to  Belgium  through  Youth  for  Understand- 
ing. Those  two  months  were  the  best  In  my 
wtiole  life. 

I  lived  with  a  wonderful  family.  They  were 
all  very  similar  to  my  American  family,  so 
I  had  no  trouble  at  all  In  fitting  In  and  be- 
coming a  part  of  the  family.  The  first  few 
days,  of  course,  I  was  very  homesick  and 
wanted  more  than  anything  to  go  home — 
but  I  remembered  being  told  by  many  people 
at  Saginaw  (you  Included)  that  everyone 
gets  homesick  and  If  you  get  busy  and  start 
meeting  people.  It  will  get  better.  Sure 
enough,  by  the  end  of  the  second  week  I  was 
ready  to  stay  in  Belgium  permanently!  I 
traveled  quite  a  bit  throughout  Belgium  with 
my  family  and  got  to  know  the  country  quite 
well.  Now,  Just  as  I  have  a  second  family, 
I  feel  as  though  I  also  have  a  second  coun- 
try. 

I  met  so  many  wonderful  and  kind  peo- 
ple during  my  stay  In  Belgium.  I  learned  to 
understand  people  better.  Most  certainly,  that 
Is  the  main  reason  why  I  feel  so  good  about 
my  experience.  I  feel  that  I  succeeded  In 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  YPU — namely, 
better  understanding  among  peoples  of  other 
nations.  I  feel  like  such  a  better  person  for 
having  been  an  "ambassador"  through  YFU. 
I  have  gained  much  self-confidence  and  I 
have  sharpened  my  ability  to  understand  and 


communicate  with  other  people.  I  oan  re- 
member you  saying  at  Saginaw,  "When  you 
oome  home  you  will  be  able  to  do  anything 
and  go  anywhere  that  you  want  to."  I  was 
rather  skeptical  when  I  heard  you  say  that, 
but  now  I  understand  why  you  did  say  It.  I 
do  feel  as  though  I  can  do  anything  now  I 

I  cant  tell  you  enough  times  how  happy  I 
am  to  have  been  involved  In  such  a  tre- 
mendous organization.  I  have  be«n  encourag- 
ing others  In  my  school  to  get  Involved  with 
YFU  and  am  now  waiting  anxiously  for  an 
exchange  student  of  my  own.  If  there  Is  ever 
anything  that  I  can  do  for  YFU,  I  would  be 
more  than  happy  to  do  It  since  YFU  has 
done  S3  much  for  me. 

Thank  you  again  for  giving  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  promote  International  understand- 
ing through  your  program.  It  Is  truly  a 
worthwhile  organization,  an  organization 
that  I  am  proud  to  have  been  connected 
with. 

Most  sincerely, 

Linda  Livingstone. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  this  special  or- 
der commending  Youth  for  Understand- 
ing on  its  20th  anniversary  is  one  which  I 
welcome.  In  my  opinion,  the  educational 
exchanges  which  are  made  available  to 
young  people  at  the  secondary  school 
level  are  among  the  most  interesting  and 
exciting  experiences  that  can  come  to 
young  people,  and  give  assurance  of  long- 
range  international  understanding  and 
peace. 

The  educational  exchanges  which  are 
made  possible  under  the  Youth  for  Un- 
derstanding programs  affect  citizens  at 
an  age  when  they  csm  assimilate  the  cul- 
ture, language,  and  historical  background 
of  another  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  the  Youth 
for  Understanding  programs  establish  a 
pattern  which,  if  followed  on  a  greatly 
expanded  scale,  could  involve  tens  of 
thousands  of  high  school  students,  in  the 
United  States  and  in  countries  around 
the  world,  in  educational  exchanges 
which  could  enrich  and  Inspire.  Not  only 
does  Youth  for  Understanding  establish 
solid  and  enduring  friendships  between 
peoples  of  different  countries,  it  enhances 
the  educational  levels  of  all  who  partici- 
pate— with  the  result  that  the  students 
themselves  serve  as  emissaries  of  goodwill 
as  well  as  teachers  of  others  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact  in  their  native 
lands. 

It  seems  to  me  significant  that  the 
Youth  for  Understanding  program  was 
bom  of  voluntary  action  in  behalf  of  use- 
ful and  exciting  experiences  of  foreign 
study  and  of  entertaining  foreign  stu- 
dents in  our  country.  Out  of  the  initia- 
tive of  Mrs.  Rachel  Andreson  who  has  be- 
come the  organization's  executive  direc- 
tor. Youth  for  Understanding  has  grown 
from  its  local  activities  in  the  Detroit, 
Mich.,  area  to  a  worldwide  activity  which 
served  more  than  9,000  students  last 
year — including  some  435  Americans  who 
traveled  to  various  countries  abroad — 
and  approximately  9,000  foreign  stu- 
dents, most  of  whom  enioyed  a  school 
year  of  study  and  living  in  the  United 
States. 

Indeed,  the  organizaticwi  today  is 
staffed  by  a  distinguished  body  of  pro- 
fessional and  highly  motivated  persons. 
The  growth  of  Youth  for  Understanding 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  some  45 
foreign  countries  as  well  as  communities 
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located  in  42  States  are  today  involved  in 
this  worldwide  program.  According  to  the 
latest  report  of  Youth  for  Understand- 
ing, this  great  organization  has  enabled 
more  than  30,000  young  people  to  partici- 
pate in  student  and  cultural  exchange 
activities  which  YFU  has  undertaken. 

Youth  for  Understanding  involves  a 
living  experience  in  a  foreign  country. 
The  homes  and  families  of  the  host  coiin- 
try  are  utilized  by  the  visiting  students. 
In  general,  public  secondary  schools  be- 
come the  central  learning  institutions 
where  the  visiting  students  continue 
their  education. 

For  the  most  part,  private  funds  are 
used  to  defray  travel  and  living  expenses. 
The  total  budget  of  Youth  for  Under- 
standing for  1971  was  less  than  $4  mil- 
lion. 

It  is  encouraging  to  me  to  recall  that 
the  Youth  for  Understanding  program 
has  had  a  close  association  with  the 
spiritual  and  religious  life  of  our  coun- 
try. Initial  support  for  the  program  came 
from  various  Rotary  Clubs  as  well  as 
from  the  Ann  Arbor  Council  of  Churches 
where  Mrs.  Andreson  served  formerly  as 
executive  director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  commemorating  this 
20th  year  for  Youth  for  Understanding 
and  in  order  to  indicate  my  earnest  sup- 
port of  this  type  of  student  exchange  ac- 
tivity, I  have  recently  been  in  direct 
communication  with  the  superintendents 
of  all  of  the  public  and  private  high 
schools  in  my  congressional  district  of 
Illinois.  Arthur  Collingsworth,  Dr. 
Oliver  T.  Rose,  and  Carlos  Russo  are 
among  those  who  have  accompanied  me 
or  have  individually  visited  with  educa- 
tors, and  others  in  Illinois,  in  behalf  of 
the  YFU  program.  On  Monday,  February 
14,  interested  students,  parents  and  fac- 
ulty from  these  schools  will  gather  at  the 
Libertyville,  HI.,  high  school  to  discuss 
the  Youth  for  Understanding  program — 
with  the  exceptation  of  interesting  addi- 
tional students  in  participating  in  a  year 
of  study  in  some  foreign  country. 

I  am  hopeful  that  a  large  number  of 
students  from  the  area  which  I  serve  in 
Congress  will  find  it  possible  to  enjoy  the 
experience  of  learning  and  living  abroad. 
Indeed,  in  this  and  other  opportimities 
provided  through  the  YFU  programs, 
coupled  with  other  similar  activities 
wliich  may  reach  increased  numbers  of 
persons  in  the  years  ahead,  lies  the  great 
hope  for  establishing  a  world  of  peace 
and  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Mrs.  Rachel 
Andreson  and  all  who  have  helped  to  es- 
tablish and  to  advance  the  Youth  for 
Understanding  programs  throughout 
these  20  years.  I  commend  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education  and  Cultural  Affairs,  Alan 
Reich,  and  Miss  Harriet  Elam,  Director 
of  Youth  Activities  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, for  their  support  of  YFU.  In  addi- 
tion. I  call  tills  program  to  the  attention 
of  all  in  the  executive  branch,  and  more 
particularly  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  urge  them  to  cooperate 
through  legislation,  personal  efforts,  and 
in  other  ways,  to  promote  an  expanded 
program  of  student  exchanges  through 
support  of  Youth  for  Understanding  and 
other  programs  of  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  today  to  express  my  strong 
support  or  the  Youth  for  Understand- 
ing program,  which  has  become  such  a 
tremendous  success  that  it  now  involves 
more  than  6,000  students  from  44  coun- 
tries. 

This  student  exchange  program  began 
in  1951,  and  that  very  first  year  the 
coimties  of  Kent  and  Ionia  in  my  con- 
gressional district  in  Michigan  partic- 
ipated. This  year  there  are  86  overseas 
students  living  in  Kent  and  Ionia  Coim- 
ties, enrolled  in  30  high  schools  and  rep- 
resenting 13  European  countries,  Japan. 
Mexico,  the  Philippine  Islands,  South 
America,  and  Africa. 

An  equal  number  of  our  Kent  and 
Ionia  high  school  youth  travel  overseas 
each  summer  to  take  part  in  a  family 
living  experience.  Some  also  participate 
in  a  13-year-abroad  study  program,  a 
YFU  Chorale,  a  string  ensemble,  or  a 
band  ensemble.  Our  students  who  have 
lived  in  Finland  have  also  visited  Rus- 
sia. This  year  our  first  Kent  County  stu- 
dent to  go  to  Yugoslavia  will  initiate  a 
two-way  exchange  with  students  from 
that  country. 

School  administrators  and  personnel 
in  Kent  and  Ionia  Counties  have  been 
most  cooperative  in  integrating  YFU  stu- 
dents into  their  high  school  programs. 
They  feel  that  the  cultural  exchange  in- 
volved enriches  the  school  currlculiun. 
Tuition,  books,  and  many  extracurricu- 
lar opportimities  are  offered  by  the 
schools  to  integrate  the  overseas  students 
into  the  school  communities.  In  return, 
the  foreign  students  eagerly  share 
knowledge  of  their  own  nations. 

In  addition,  the  people  of  the  30  school 
communities  in  Kent  and  Ionia  Coim- 
ties have  shown  their  concern  for  greater 
world  understanding  by  volunteering  to 
work  on  local  committees.  These  commit- 
tees encourage  host  families  and  stimu- 
late interest,  as  well  as  financial  aid.  All 
of  these  efforts  are  aimed  at  encourag- 
ing youth  from  our  area  to  become  ex- 
changees. 

For  the  past  20  years,  many  service 
clubs,  businesses,  and  civic,  school,  and 
church  organizations  have  been — and 
are  increasingly— represented  on  these 
local  community  committees.  In  Kent 
and  Ionia  Counties,  YFU  has  the  sup- 
port and  active  participation  of  many 
of  the  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  and  Lions  Clubs, 
the  Jaycees,  Y's,  Mens  and  American 
Business  Clubs.  The  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  Education  Association,  parent- 
teacher-student  associations,  student 
councils,  school  international  clubs,  and 
parents'  advisory  groups  are  active  mem- 
bers of  these  committees. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Symphony,  Grand 
Rapids  Civic  Theater,  Grand  Rapids 
Community  Concert  Association,  and  Ki- 
wanis Clubs  provide  complimentary  tick- 
ets to  cultural  events  in  the  area. 

Active  cooperation  is  given  by  the 
Grand  Rapids  Catholic  Diocese,  and 
Protestant  and  Jewish  church  groups. 
The  Grand  Rapids  Press,  suburban 
Almanac,  and  other  newspapers.  WOOD 
television  and  radio,  and  WZZM  televi- 
sion and  radio,  serving  Grand  Rapids 
and  the  surrounding  area,  cooperate  by 
presenting  YFU  news  and  public  spot 


announcements  as  well  as  special  pro- 
grams. 

YFU  has  received  three  local  grants, 
recently  awarded  to  benefit  our  Amer- 
ican YFU  students  in  local  areas.  The 
Loutit  Foimdation  of  Grand  Haven, 
Mich.,  in  1970  awarded  a  3-year  grant  of 
$5,000  to  three  counties,  including  Kent— 
Grand  Rapids.  The  Grand  Rapids  Foun- 
dation has  awarded  YFU  $5,000  to  be 
used  in  1972  for  students  in  Kent  Coun- 
ty alone,  and  this  year,  also,  the  Grand 
Rapids  Rotary  Club  Is  providing  the  four 
Grand  Rapids  public,  two  Catholic  and 
two  private  Christian  schools  in  the  im- 
mediate area  $2,500  to  benefit  YFU- 
Rotary  selectees.  Qualifications  of  all 
these  students  will  involve  their  poten- 
tial as  young  ambassadors  from  their 
own  localities  and  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  financial  need. 

The  feelings  of  the  overseas  students 
who  have  participated  in  the  YFU  pro- 
gram in  Kent  and  Ionia  Counties  were 
superbly  expressed  by  a  student  from 
Uruguay  as  she  left  the  United  States 
and  Kent  County  after  a  6-month  fam- 
ily-school-and-community  living  experi- 
ence. She  wrote : 

I  have  learned  a  lot  about  this  country, 
and  about  myself.  I  have  learned  how  to  vm- 
derstand  and  love  people  that  suddenly  hap- 
pen to  be  my  parents,  my  friends,  my  world. 
If  this  Is  what  happens  to  every  exchang« 
student  from  all  the  world,  good  understand- 
ing between  nations  will  soon  arrive.  I  hope 
and  I'm  sure  this  program  will  keep  on  grow- 
ing. I  think  Ifs  great,  and  what  happened  to 
every  one  of  us  during  this  time  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  month  will  see  the  completion  of 
30,000  exchanges  under  the  Youth  for 
Understanding  program,  a  landmark  for 
one  of  the  most  significant  exchange 
programs  for  high  school  level  students. 
It  has  grown  from  modest  beginnings 
20  years  ago  to  an  annual  level  of  thou- 
sands of  participants  from  five  con- 
tinents. 

Youth  for  understanding  offers  a 
chance  for  the  world's  youth — at  a  most 
open  and  questing  age — to  gain  an 
awareness  of  the  wider  world  and  a 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  other  cul- 
tures. A  German  girl  mastering  an  Amer- 
ican poem,  an  American  student  singing 
to  awed  Mexican  youngsters,  a  Filipino 
boy  viewing  the  dimensions  of  U.S.  grain 
fields — these  pieces  of  experience  are  the 
cement  of  international  understanding 
wtiich  Youth  for  Understanding  fosters. 

This  cross-cultural  experience  is  made 
the  more  profound  and  indelible  by  hav- 
ing the  participants,  Americans  and  for- 
eigners, live  with  host  families  and  enter 
directly  into  school  life  during  their  for- 
eign sojourn.  My  own  district  presently 
hosts  three  young  men  from  as  many 
European  nations  and  has  seen  numer- 
ous others  in  Illinois  communities  over 
the  program's  two  decades.  I  expect  our 
student  guests  have  returned  to  their 
homes  with  something  of  Illinois'  16th 
district  in  their  bones  and  left  a  similar 
heritage  with  their  host  families. 

It  is  doubly  satisfying  for  a  Congress- 
man to  praise  an  international  effort 
which  does  not  need  our  money.  Youth 
for  Understanding  is  virtually  self-fi- 
nanced from  student  fees.  Foundation 
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and  individual  contributions  help  make 
it  possible  to  offer  some  supplemental 
scholarships  to  students  of  lesser  means. 

One  can  be  cynical  about  intemationsd 
exchange  program  and  about  the  some- 
times ephemeral  words  "understanding" 
and  "good  wiU."  Yet  the  Youth  for  Un- 
derstanding program  has  contributed  to 
both  in  a  real  and  practical  way.  Would 
that  more  of  our  young  people,  here  and 
abroad,  were  touched  by  it. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  rise 
with  my  colleagues  to  praise  the  work  of 
the  Youth  for  Understanding  program 
which  is  headquartered  in  my  home  State 
of  Michigan. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  final  source 
of  the  deep  divisions  wliich  plague  the 
peoples  of  the  world  is  the  lack  of  gen- 
uine understanding  of,  and  appreciation 
for,  the  individual  and  his  uniqueness. 
Throughout  the  centuries  man  has 
worked  in  many  ways  to  overcome  these 
divisions  by  getting  to  know  more  about 
and  appreciate  more  fully  his  fellow  man. 
Today,  when  we  are  able  to  communicate 
with  individuals  half-way  around  the 
world  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  when 
we  can  travel  thousands  of  miles  in  only 
a  few  hours,  when  the  statements  and 
actions  of  world  leaders  are  in  the  news 
only  moments  after  they  occur,  today, 
more  than  ever,  we  need  vehicles  for 
understanding  and  appreciating  our  fel- 
low man. 

Youth  for  Understanding  is  just  such  a 
vehicle.  And  it  performs  its  marvelous 
magic  on  those  who  have  the  least  pre- 
judices, the  greatest  degree  of  openness, 
and  the  most  to  gain  by  a  genuine  appre- 
ciation for  our  fellow  man.  We  frequently 
hear  phrases  about  youth  indicating  that 
they  "are  the  leaders  of  tomorrow"  and 
pointing  out  that  our  young  people  are 
our  greatest  asset.  Often  we  do  not  rec- 
ognize that  the  substance  of  such  a  state- 
ment is  contained  in  another  oft-quoted 
adage:  "As  the  twig  is  bent,  so  grows  the 
tree." 

Since  1951,  over  30,000  students  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  be  bent  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  more  open  and  understand- 
ing world.  Youths  from  45  nations  have 
participated  in  this  experience  in  the  ap- 
preciation and  understanding  of  the 
lives  and  ways  of  other  people  through 
Youth  for  Understanding. 

While  the  young  people  who  partici- 
pate in  the  youth  for  understanding 
program  receive  a  i>art  of  their  education 
in  our  country — and  young  Americans 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  educational 
experience  of  other  nations — the  stu- 
dents also  live  with  native  families  and 
participate  in  the  life  of  those  families. 
Certainly  this  kind  of  experience  ex- 
poses youth  of  all  nationalities  and  back- 
grounds to  the  differences  which  exist 
between  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

But  most  significantly  it  exposes  them 
to  the  very  real  truth  that,  in  spite  of 
our  differences,  we  are  more  alike  as 
human  beings  than  we  often  allow  our- 
selves to  admit.  Methods  of  government 
may  differ,  modes  of  dress  and  patterns 
of  living  may  be  unique,  but  under  it  all 
family  and  community  life,  the  respect 
of  man  for  man,  sustain  society  and 
make  it  grow.  The  recognition  of  this 
basic  fact,  and  the  learning  experience 
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which  is  provided  through  coming  into 
contact  with  new  and  different  educa- 
tion systems  certainly  contributes  sig- 
nificantly to  a  broader  understimding  of 
our  own  life  and  our  place  in  a  world 
rapidly  growing  smaller. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  participate 
directly  in  one  fine  aspect  of  the  youth 
for  understanding  program  during  the 
summer  of  1970.  At  Saginaw  Valley  Col- 
lege, one  of  the  fine  educational  facilities 
in  my  area  of  Michigan,  these  young 
people  receive  orientation  and  evaluation 
sessions  as  they  enter  and  leave  the  pro- 
gram. It  was  my  privilege  to  provide 
many  of  the  students  with  some  Infor- 
mation regarding  our  American  way  of 
government  and  the  democratic  system 
in  general.  In  meeting  with  these  young 
people,  I  was  impressed  by  the  depth  of 
their  interest  and  their  desire  to  learn 
and  know  more  about  America,  its  life 
and  its  people.  Every  one  of  us  should 
have  the  opportunity  for  this  type  of 
experience.  I  know  that  I  learned  from 
my  short  time  with  the  groups  which 
I  met  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Ameri- 
can families  with  which  they  lived  also 
gained  from  the  exp>erience  of  having  an 
exchange  student  in  their  home. 

Most  of  all,  however,  the  young  person 
involved  became  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  all  men  getting  to  know  and  ap- 
preciate one  another.  And  that  fact  Is 
the  best  testament  we  can  make  to  the 
success  of  the  youth  for  understanding 
progrram. 

To  hope  that  it  continues  to  perform 
this  function  successfully  in  an  increas- 
ingly complex  world  is  our  prayer. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  join  in  saluting  the  fine  work 
of  the  Youth  for  Understanding  student 
exchange  program.  The  purpose  of  this 
program,  which  has  its  headquarters  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  is  to  develop  under- 
standing among  people  of  many  nations 
through  a  family  living  experience.  One 
of  the  ways  it  seeks  to  accomplish  this 
is  by  sending  American  students  overseas 
for  2  months  in  the  summer  to  live 
with  families  in  other  countries.  From  a 
modest  beginning  in  1951,  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Rachel  Anderson,  the 
program  has  grown  so  that  now  about 
4,000  exchange  students  on  a  nationwide 
basis  are  involved  each  year.  Overall, 
some  39  countries  have  sent  us  students, 
and  American  students  have  gone  abroad 
from  most  of  the  50  States. 

Tills  person-to-person  approach  is  an 
excellent  way  of  promoting  international 
imderstanding,  and  I  am  pleased  to  add 
my  voice  in  paying  tribute  to  this  excel- 
lent endeavor. 

Mr.  HTTJ.IS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks 
on  behalf  of  a  program  which  I  consider 
to  be  a  valuable  part  of  our  educational 
system  today — Youth  for  Understanding. 

This  international  student  exchange 
program  is  very  popular  in  Indiana.  In 
recent  years,  approximately  100  teen- 
agers from  high  schools  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  South  America  have  attended  high 
schools  in  Indiana  each  year.  Just  last 
year,  some  25  students  were  welcomed  in 
my  own  fifth  district.  Living  with  local 
host  families,  they  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  their  schools  and  larger 


community.  Several  have  come  to  Indiana 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curt.-in. 

In  return,  an  average  of  40  Indiana 
high  school  students  each  year  have  en- 
joyed an  intercultural  experience  with 
families  in  other  countries.  Last  year  six 
had  the  opportunity  to  study  for  a  full 
year  in  Sweden,  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Finland,  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try— think  of  what  an  incentive  that 
would  be  to  master  those  language  drills. 

Almost  every  Indiana  family  which  has 
participated  in  the  program  cannot  say 
enough  good  things  about  it.  They  be- 
come real  YFU  fanatics.  Many,  in  fact, 
continue  hosting  foreign  students  year 
after  year. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
David  Hartman  family  in  Hartford  City, 
Ind.  The  Hartmans  first  participated  In 
the  YFU  program  in  1959,  when  their 
daughter  was  chosen  as  an  exchange  stu- 
dent. Since  then,  this  family  has  hosted 
nine  international  students. 

Mrs.  Hartman  writes  of  her  family's 
experience  with  YFU: 

Many  of  these  perceptive  young  students, 
both  from  Indiana  and  other  countries,  aa 
well  as  the  families  Involved  on  both  sides 
of  the  ocean,  have  Indicated  that  the  re- 
lationships and  understanding  developed  In 
the  course  of  this  people-to-people  program 
have  been  signally  important  to  them,  and 
their  communities,  in  altering  attitudes  and 
promoting  better  international  understand- 
ing and  good  will.  The  young  people  Involved 
In  Youth  For  Understanding  will  fill  posi- 
tions of  leadership  In  their  respective  coun- 
tries in  the  future. 

Certainly  this  people-to-people  ap- 
proach is  superior  to  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams in  promoting  imderstanding  and 
intercultural  exchanges.  And  it  does  not 
cost  the  American  taxpayers  one  cent — it 
is  entirely  privately  financed,  either 
through  the  student's  family  or  through 
a  local  service  organization,  church,  or 
other  community  group. 

The  Robert  Paars  of  Lebanon,  Ind., 
have  hosted  five  different  "sons"  from 
Europe  and  South  America.  They  write: 

We  have  always  felt  that  each  one  of  our 
exchange  sons  was  someone  very  special,  that 
we  must  be  the  luckiest  family  participating 
on  any  such  program,  and  have  formed  a 
very  close-knit  group.  We  have  also  dis- 
covered with  each  one  of  our  boys,  that  the 
relationship  started  during  the  year  spent 
with  us  has  continued  to  grow  and  mature 
through  the  years  after  their  return  home. 

In  1960,  the  Paars  took  a  5-week  trip 
to  Europe  and  visted  every  one  of  their 
European  sons.  Mr.  Paar  writes: 

We  met  their  families,  fiances  and  friends. 
Each  reunion  was  truly  a  memorable  event, 
for  the  boys  have  all  now  matured  into  very 
wonderful  young  men  of  whom  we  are  so 
very  proud. 

I  personally  have  been  sold  on  this  type 
of  program  ever  since  my  parents  and 
Purdue  University  jointly  sponsored  four 
foreign  exchange  students  from  Ethiopia 
several  years  ago.  Of  the  four,  three 
graduated  successfully,  and  one  ranked 
second  in  his  graduating  class. 

These  three  former  students  now  are 
heading  up  their  country's  agriculture 
development  program.  Certainly  this 
wouid  have  to  be  valued  as  a  worthwhile 
investment. 

In  summation,  I  commend  the  youth 
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for  understanding  program  for  Its  con- 
tribution to  International  understanding 
on  an  independently  financed,  nonprofit 
basis.  We  could  use  more  programs  like  it. 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  as  we  recognize  the  work  of  the 
Youth  for  Understanding  International 
Teenage  Student  Exchange  program,  let 
us  express  our  particular  pride  not  only 
in  the  outstanding  young  people  who  are 
carefully  chosen  to  participate  in  this 
program  but  also  in  the  thousands  of 
families  in  our  Nation  and  throughout 
the  world  who  unselfishly  open  their 
homes  to  promote  international  under- 
standing and  good  wlU. 

Traveling  abroad  by  students  to  Ox- 
ford, Heidelberg,  the  Sorbonne  and  other 
great  universities  has  been  customary  for 
centuries,  but  the  idea  of  teenage  stu- 
dent exchange  has  only  developed  and 
approached  its  full  potential  in  recent 
years. 

In  today's  complex  world,  with  na- 
tional and  international  tensions  con- 
tinually reaching  crisis  proportions,  what 
better  way  could  there  be  to  Increase 
hiunan  understanding  and  to  teach  us  to 
live  in  harmony  by  reducing  ideological 
conflicts  than  for  students  from  abroad 
to  live  as  members  of  private  families 
and  as  members  of  local  civic  and  church 
communities. 

The  value  of  student  exchange  and  for- 
eign study  as  a  means  of  learning  to  com- 
municate with  people  of  different  cul- 
tural backgroimds  cannot  be  questioned, 
and  it  is  through  communication  and 
mutual  appreciation  of  one  another's 
values  and  life  styles  that  we  can  help 
bind  nations  together  in  peace  and 
understanding.  And  as  one  who  has 
studied  and  traveled  abroad  under  the 
Rotary  Foundation  program.  I  can  attest 
personally  to  the  extraordinary  values 
of  living,  working,  study,  and  traveling 
among  people  of  different  lands. 

Youth  for  Understanding,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  Department,  is  the 
largest  teenage  exchange  program  in  the 
United  States.  In  Idaho,  YFU  started  in 
1969-70  with  three  students  in  my  Second 
Congressional  District — one  student  in 
Buhl  and  two  in  Gooding.  This  year, 
Idaho  is  hosting  19  YFU  students. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  commend 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  C.  Hawks  of  Gooding, 
Idaho,  who  this  year  are  serving  as  area 
representatives  for  Youth  for  Under- 
standing and  who  have  in  the  past  acted 
as  host  family  for  two  South  American 
girls. 

Second  District  families  who  are  host- 
ing YFU  students  this  year  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  P.  Hamilton  of  Buhl — Jose 
Pinherio  of  Brazil ; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Corless  of  Hey- 
bum — Marisa  Baer  of  Brazil ; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doran  Butler  of  Biiss — 
Monica  Pino  of  Chile: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burrel  Williams  of  Sho- 
shone— Marcio  Caliope  of  Brazil: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Kroll  of  Idaho 
Palls — Jose  Rebello  of  Brazil: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Mcffim  of 
Heyburn — Maria  De  Fatima  Ferreira  of 
Brazil ; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Sandy  of  Hager- 
man — Lucia  T.  Theoduloz  of  Chile; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Boring  of  Good- 
ing—Nidia  E.  Velasco  of  Argentina: 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  Major  of  Good- 
ing— Brogotte  Boisseau  of  France; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Evans  of  Glenns 
Perry — Francisco  Pereira  of  Brazil; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob  Anderson  of  Good- 
ing— Matti  Leinonen  of  Finland; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Lattimer  of  Mur- 
taugh— Fredrik  Wachfmeister  of  Swe- 
den; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Hurst  of  Belle- 
vue— Bernard  Hardick  of  Holland; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Arbaugh  of  Hailey — 
Annette  Stubenrauch  of  Germany; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Jenkins  of 
Jerome — Jeanette  Postma  of  Holland; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matt  Smith  of  Twin 
Palls — Mehmed  Housic  of  Yugoslavia; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  L.  Gillespie  of 
Mountain  Home — Guilherme  Ferreria  of 
Brazil: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  B.  Mcintosh  of 
Kimberly — Wilson  Moraes  of  Brazil. 

It  is  with  pleasure  tind  with  a  deep 
sense  of  pride  and  gratitude  that  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in  pay- 
ing tribute  today  to  the  students,  fam- 
ilies and  many  others  whose  dedicated 
efforts  have  made  Youth  for  Understand- 
ing the  successful  and  worthwhile  pro- 
gram it  is  today. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  Its 
inception  in  1951,  the  Youth  for  Under- 
standing, world-famous  international 
teenage  student  exchange  program,  has 
enjoyed  a  special  place  in  the  hearts  of 
thousands  of  residents  of  Michigan's 
Eighth  Congressional  District.  Its  suc- 
cess, its  acceptance  has  been  achieved 
because  the  program  has  proved  to  be 
one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  "ambassa- 
dors" in  cultivating  better  understanding 
and  harmony  among  exceptional  repre- 
sentatives of  the  countries  involved. 

The  Eighth  District,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  Saginaw,  Mich.,  has  as- 
sumed a  leadership  role  in  making  this 
program  one  of  the  finest. 

Only  last  year,  approximately  6,500 
YFU  exchange  students  took  part  in  the 
summer  programs  at  Saginaw  Valley 
College  between  June  14  and  August  28 
in  Saginaw.  There  were  three  basic  pro- 
grams, including  orientation  for  outgoing 
American  students;  evaluation  sessions 
for  returning  European  and  South  Amer- 
ican students;  and  orientation  for  incom- 
ing European  students.  Stuart  D.  Gross, 
director  of  public  affairs  at  Saginaw  Val- 
ley College,  and  a  member  of  the  Youth 
for  Understanding  Board  of  Trustees, 
spearheaded  this  unique  session. 

A  few  years  ago,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
speak  at  an  informal  gathering  of  stu- 
dents from  foreign  countries  at  Saginaw. 
It  was  truly  a  rare  and  beneficial  experi- 
ence for  me.  I  came  away  completely 
convinced  that  "people-to-people"  con- 
tact, which  the  late  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  so  advocated,  must  certainly 
be  accelerated  if  this  world  is  to  truly 
reach  a  lasting  peace. 

Mrs.  Roger  Follebout,  representative 
for  the  Saginaw  area  of  YFU,  has  in- 
formed me  that  the  Eighth  District 
hosted  approximately  200  international 
students  last  year  and  sent  abroad  ap- 
proximately 100  American  students  for 
the  simimer  months.  This  year  about  150 
international  students  are  residing  in  the 
Eighth  District  and  it  is  hoped  that  125 
American  students  will  be  sent  abroad. 
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The  YFU  headquarters,  located  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  recently  revealed  that  ^ce 
1951,  30,000  students  from  more  than  40 
countries  have  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram. At  present  approximately  3,100 
students — 1,234  from  Europe,  1,615  from 
Latin  America,  214  from  Asia  and  40  from 
Africa — between  the  ages  of  16  and  18 
are  living  with  American  families  and 
attending  local  high  schools  in  45  States. 
More  than  2,500  American  high  school 
students  will  go  overseEis  through  YFU 
to  live  with  families  for  either  a  simuner 
or  aU  of  1972. 

Just  how  meaningful:  just  how  lasting 
is  a  program  of  such  a  personal  nature? 
I  think  that  an  American  family  In  the 
community  of  Ubly,  Mich.,  has  given  the 
best  testimony.  I  urge  you  to  read  the 
following  letter  that  Mrs.  Lyrm  Spencer 
wrote  a  few  years  ago  to  Mrs.  Rachel 
Anderson,  YFU's  founder  and  executive 
director.  It  read: 

Our  Mauro  Bastos  has  become  a  perma- 
nent member  of  the  family  now  and  his 
family  receives  a  weekly  letter  from,  lu  (done 
with  carbon  paper,  circulation  11)  which  ha 
will  continue  to  receive  when  he  returni 
home  to  Brazil.  This  allows  our  scattered 
family  to  communicate  by  sending  one  let- 
ter home.  The  messages  between  members 
contained  In  this  letter  allow  us  to  remain 
closer  together  than  In  any  other  way,  and 
give  the  English  girl  and  her  family,  the 
Colombian  boy,  and  now  Mauro  and  his 
family  an  Insight  Into  everyday  life  In  these 
other  countries. 

This  year's  experience  has  changed  all  of 
us;  our  rural  son  has  gained  some  under- 
standing of  the  urban  thinking;  our  urban 
Mauro  has  found  many  of  the  differences  in 
life  a  contrast  of  city-country  rather  than 
geography;  and  all  of  us  have  gained  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  of  a  new  view- 
point. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  extend  my 
congratulations  and  thanks  to  the  Youth 
for  Understanding  program  and  to  all 
individuals  who  have  contributed  to  its 
great  success.  I  wish  it  the  very  best  In 
the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hap- 
py to  Join  so  many  of  my  colleagues  to- 
day In  honoring  Dr.  Rachel  Andreson  for 
her  outstanding  achievement.  I  just  want 
to  emphasize  two  things  about  Youth  for 
Understanding  which,  in  my  opinion, 
make  it  of  particular  vsilue  among  all 
the  fine  student  exchange  programs. 

First,  Youth  for  Understanding  was 
the  first  program  to  reestablish  com- 
munications between  American  young 
people  and  those  teenagers  in  Germany 
and  Austria  who  were  just  yoimg  enough 
not  to  have  been  involved  with  the  Hit- 
ler youth  movement  but  were  neverthe- 
less tarred  with  the  Nazi  brush  in  world 
opinion.  We  all  say  we  believe  that  the 
most  effective  way  to  international  peace 
is  through  mutual  understanding.  In  this 
instance.  Dr.  Andreson  practiced  what 
we  preach  by  implementing  this  pro- 
gram at  a  time  when  contact  with  the 
ex-enemy  as  an  equal  was  not  univer- 
sally supported. 

Second,  Youth  for  Understanding  is 
not  only  the  largest  of  the  student  ex- 
change programs,  but  also  seems  to  have 
an  imusually  varied  geographical  dis- 
tribution. Our  experience  with  the  pro- 
gram in  Florida  has  been  interesting.  We 
have  participated  in  it  for  only  the  last  3 
or  4  years,  but  already  enthusiasm  has 
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grown  enormously.  It  is  not  only  the  large 
urban  areas,  traditionally  more  interna- 
tional in  outlook  than  rural  sections,  but 
small  towns  as  well  who  have  been  among 
the  most  eager  to  welcome  foreign  stu- 
dents In  their  homes.  I  think  it  Is  signif- 
icant that  this  program  has  been  able 
to  arouse  such  support  In  rural  regions. 

We  want  to  continue  to  back  these 
student  exchange  programs,  not  only 
because  they  are  a  step  towards  future 
world  peace  but  also  because  they 
awaken  us  to  a  sense  of  our  own  Ameri- 
can heritage  and  values.  I  am  glad  to 
have  had  this  occasion  to  express  public- 
ly my  support  of  Youth  for  Understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Michiganders 
who  have  worked  with  Youth  for  Un- 
derstanding regard  it  as  one  of  the  most 
worthwhile  volimteer  organizations  op- 
erating in  the  field. 

Youth  for  Understanding  was  founded 
in  Ann  Arbor  approximately  twenty 
years  ago.  In  the  last  two  decades  it  has 
been  responsible  for  an  excellent  pro- 
gram involving  30,000  young  people  and 
40  countries.  An  extended  living  situa- 
tion is  provided  in  homes  of  host  fami- 
lies. 

Thousands  of  enduring  friendships 
have  been  created  by  this  people-to-peo- 
ple program.  Understanding  and  good 
will  have  been  quietly  established  with 
beneficial  consequences  which  catmot  be 
readily  measured. 

The  emphasis  is  on  high  school  stu- 
dents who  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
spend  6  months  to  a  year  in  the  host 
country.  Selection  standards  for  both 
students  and  hosts  are  high. 

America  is  well  blessed  with  bright 
and  adventurous  young  men  and  women. 
We  are  also  the  leading  nation  in  the 
world  in  terms  of  volimteer  organizations 
which  do  good  deeds  for  society,  accom- 
plishing meaningful  results  with  mini- 
mum fanfare. 

I  salute  Youth  for  Understanding  for 
its  two  decades  of  success,  and  I  urge 
them  to  sustain  their  record  of  distinc- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
pointing  to  the  benefits  derived  from 
student  exchange  programs. 

In  particular  Youth  for  Understand- 
ing has  made  quite  an  impact  on  the 
people  of  my  State.  It  seems  to  me  that 
all  of  us  have  a  role  to  play  in  bringing 
about  world  peace.  And,  I  can  think  of 
no  better  way  to  advance  it  than  through 
the  exchanges  made  through  Youth  for 
Understanding.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Don  C.  Hawkes,  of  Gooding,  who  Is  the 
area  representative  of  the  organization 
in  Idaho,  for  sending  me  the  names  of 
those  people  In  my  State  who  have 
taken  part  In  Youth  for  Understanding. 
As  a  means  of  paying  tribute  to  them 
for  their  citizenship,  I  include  their 
names  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
time: 

Jose  Pinherio,  Braslla,  Brazil;  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
John  Patrick  HamUt<m,  Route  3,  Bulil,  Id*. 
83316. 

Marisa  Baer.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil;  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  Ross  Corless,  764  West  400  South, 
Heyburn.  Ua.  83880. 

Monies  Pino,  TMca,  Chile;  Mr.  tt  Mm. 
Doran  Butler,  Star  Bout*,  BIIm,  U*.  88814. 
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Maiclo  Caliope,  FortaleKa,  BrasU;  Mr.  * 
Mre.  Burrell  WllUama,  Route  1,  Shoshone, 
Ids.  83362. 

Jose  C.  Rebello,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Kroll,  797  7th  St.,  Idaho  Palls, 
Ids.  88401. 

Maria  De  Patlma  Perrelra.  Oolanl.  Brazil; 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  O.  McKlm,  Route  1,  Hey- 
burn, Ids.  83336. 

Lucia  T.  Theoduloz,  Iqulque,  Chile;  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  W.  A.  Sandy,  Hagerman,  Ida.  83332. 

Nldla  E.  Velasco,  Cordoba,  Argentina;  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  David  Boring,  Route  2.  Ooodlng,  Ids. 
83330. 

Brogotte  Boisseau,  Trappes,  Prance;  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  Oary  Major,  814  Michigan,  Ooodlng, 
Idaho  83330. 

Teodora  Oarcla,  ChllUan,  Chile;  Mr.  St 
Mrs.  Mark  Howell,  Route  1,  Parma.  Ida. 
83660. 

Pranclsco  Pereira,  Braganca  Psiillsts,  Bra- 
zil; Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Evans,  Box  636,  Olemna 
Perry,  Ida. 

Mattl  Leinonen,  Helsinki.  Finland;  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  Bob  Anderson,  Box  206,  Gooding, 
Ida.  83330. 

Fredrik  Wachfmeister,  Lund,  Sweden;  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  Morris  Lattimer,  Box  133,  Murtsugh, 
Idaho  83344. 

Benrard  Hardick,  Enfchede.  Holland;  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  Leonard  Hurst,  Bellevue,  Ida.  83313. 

Annette  Stubenraucg,  Kiel,  Oermany;  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  H.  L.  Arbaugh,  116  3rd  Ave.  South, 
HaUey,  Ida.  83333. 

Jeanette  Postma,  Oronlngen,  HoUsnd;  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  Harold  Jenkins,  720  North  Davis,  Je- 
rome, Idaho  83338. 

Mehmed  Housic,  Sara-Jebo,  Tugoslavls; 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mstt  Smith,  Hlgblawn  Drive, 
Twin  Falls.  Ida.  83301. 

Oullherme  Perrerla,  Portaleza,  BrasU;  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  Vernon  L.  Oillesple,  360  West  16 
South,  Mountain  Home,  Idaho  83647. 

Wilson  Moraes,  Recife,  BrazU;  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Norman  B.  Mcintosh,  Kimberly,  Idaho. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  In  commending  Youth 
for  Understanding  on  Its  outstanding 
student  exchange  program.  Each  year, 
through  the  efforts  of  this  fine  organiza- 
tion, as  many  as  4,000  teenagers  from  44 
nations  around  the  world  are  given  the 
opportimity  to  broaden  their  horizons  by 
living  as  a  guest  in  an  American  home  or 
abroad.  Youth  for  Understanding,  which 
is  nonprofit  and  nonsectarian,  works 
with  community  schools,  churches,  and 
civic  organizations  to  raise  the  scholar- 
ship funds  which  make  its  programs 
possible. 

In  our  era  of  increasing  tensions  and 
distrust  among  nations  and  peoples, 
Youth  for  Understanding  is  making  a 
vital  contribution  toward  developing 
friendship  and  trust  between  the  youth 
of  America  and  of  other  coimtries,  an  ef- 
fort which  deserves  congressional  inter- 
est and  support.  Those  young  people  who 
have  participated  in  the  program  carry 
away  with  them  imforgettable  memories 
they  will  treasure  all  their  lives,  but  per- 
haps even  more  important,  they  are  am- 
bassadors of  goodwill  from  their  coun- 
tries to  ours  and  vice  versa. 

I  csui  think  of  no  more  valuable  way 
for  young  people  of  sill  nations  to  gain 
imderstanding  of  customs,  traditions, 
and  ways  of  living  different  from  their 
own  than  to  actually  experience  them.  It 
is  an  education  that  carmot  be  had  by 
reading  books  or  watching  television  or 
hearing  a  lecture.  It  teaches  yoimg  peo- 
ple to  reject  the  stereotypes  of  race  and 
religion  and  national  origin  and  to  learn 
the  tolerance  that  comes  with  recogniz- 


ing people  as  Individual  human  beings, 
united  in  the  common  brotherhood  of  all 
humankind. 

I  congratulate  Youth  for  Understand- 
ing on  its  fine  programs,  and  hope  they 
will  continue  to  expand  in  the  future. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  join  my  colleagues  In 
honoring  the  fine  work  of  Youth  of  Un- 
derstanding, a  nonprofit  educational  or- 
ganization, has  sought  to  promote  inter- 
national understanding  on  a  person  to 
person  level.  Youth  for  Understanding  is 
the  largest  teenage  exchange  program  in 
the  United  States  and  in  1972  over  2,500 
American  high  school  students  will  go 
overseas  under  the  program.  Because  all 
exchange  students  have  the  opportunity 
to  live  with  families  in  a  foreign  land,  the 
experience  is  an  invaluable  one — both 
personally  for  the  teenagers  involved 
and  for  the  nations  of  the  world.  What 
better  ambassador  could  America  have 
than  these  enthusiastic  and  idealistic 
young  students?  What  better  way  could 
we  have  to  share  our  national  cultural 
life  with  others  than  by  sharing  Ameri- 
can homes  and  families  with  teenagers 
from  other  lands.  All  of  the  fine  people 
involved  in  this  program  should  be  com- 
mended. In  these  days  of  international 
turmoil,  their  efforts  to  promote  peace 
and  imderstanding  become  increasingly 
meaningful. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  participate  in  this  spe- 
cial order  and  to  express  my  personal 
support  of  the  very  important  Youth  for 
Understanding  teenage  exchange  pro- 
gram. 

One  of  the  problems  confronting  this 
world  is  the  lack  of  understanding  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  nations,  generating 
distrust  and  suspicion. 

By  exchanging  young  people  with  other 
countries,  the  Youth  for  Understanding 
program  is  helping  to  bridge  this  chasm 
between  nations  through  the  family  liv- 
ing experience. 

International  students  living  in  Amer- 
ica have  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
true  fiber  of  the  American  people.  They 
learn  more  than  just  how  our  schools 
function  and  what  kind  of  cars  we  drive. 
They  have  a  real  opportunity  to  discover 
just  what  makes  America  tick. 

By  the  same  token,  host  families  in 
this  country  learn  much  the  same  thing 
about  their  guest  and  his  homeland.  The 
process  is  repeated  abroad,  with  Ameri- 
can students  discovering  another  coun- 
try and  the  people  of  that  country, 
through  our  student  ambassador,  dis- 
covering America. 

I  certainly  want  to  encourage  partici- 
pation in  the  Youth  for  Understanding 
program,  and  I  hope  it  can  be  expanded 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
for  taking  this  special  order  to  recognize 
the  accomplishments  of  Youth  for  Un- 
derstanding. I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks  about  the  fine  oppor- 
tunities this  program  has  provided  for 
teenage  students. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  a  project 
launched  by  Youth  for  Understanding  in 
Cleveland.  Project  SAY — Sponsor  A 
Youngster— began  In  November  of  1969. 
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The  object  was  to  promote  a  greater  in- 
volvement of  inner-city  youngsters  in 
the  summer  exchange  program.  Cleve- 
land was  selected  for  the  project,  be- 
cause of  its  racial  makeup  which  includes 
a  considerable  diversity  of  ethnic  groups 
within  the  urban  area.  Dr.  Marise  T. 
Hadden.  then  YFU's  director  of  Inter- 
group  and  Community  Relations,  was  in 
charge  of  planning.  She  was  assisted  by 
some  of  Cleveland's  community  leaders, 
including  Mayor  Carl  B.  Stokes,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  Dr.  Paul  W.  Briggs, 
and  Job  Corps  Director  Dr.  Zelma 
George.  A  committee  of  interested  citi- 
zens began  working  to  implement  the 
project. 

Financing  was  the  prime  concern  in 
arranging  for  participation  of  iimer  city 
students,  but  the  involvement  of  yoxmg- 
sters  without  the  need  for  financial  as- 
sistance was  also  encouraged. 

An  "Around  the  World"  limcheon  was 
held  to  stimulate  interest.  High  school 
administrators  were  asked  to  send  two 
potential  exchange  students  and  edu- 
cators, clergymen,  businessmen  and 
women,  political  leaders,  former  ex- 
change students,  and  other  people  from 
the  community  were  invited.  The  guest 
speaker  was  His  Excellency  Ebenezer  M. 
DeBrah,  Ambassador  from  Ghana. 
Ghana  and  Liberia  were  the  most  recent 
countries  to  send  students  to  the  United 
States  imder  the  YFU  program.  His  Ex- 
cellency strongly  advocated  the  program 
as  a  way  for  young  people  to  leam  about 
other  cultures  before  their  attitudes 
hardened  into  unchangeable  patterns. 

The  luncheon  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  permanent  committee  to  solicit 
support  for  the  project.  Committee  mem- 
bers included:  Chairman,  Mr.  Frank 
Jones;  Mrs.  Conella  Brown,  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  Catholic  schools;  Mrs. 
Kay  Tyler;  Mrs.  Louise  Grier;  and  Mrs. 
Grace  White  Ware.  Mr.  Jones  subse- 
quently became  YFU  area  representa- 
tive for  Cleveland  and  is  now  a  member 
of  the  YFU  headquarters  staff  as  coor- 
dinator of  Ethnic  Minorities. 

The  committee  worked  diligently  both 
in  raising  funds  and  in  screening  candi- 
dates. Forty-three  youngsters  met  the 
standards  of  the  committee  and  Youth 
for  Understanding  criteria.  Despite  the 
efforts  of  the  committee  and  the  com- 
munity in  raising  f  imds,  more  money  was 
needed.  Mrs.  Flachel  Andreson,  YFU's 
executive  director,  recognizing  the  value 
of  program  development  in  inner-city 
areas,  came  to  the  rescue.  She  asked  the 
board  of  trustees  of  YFU  to  provide 
the  needed  additional  funds  and  they 
agreed. 

The  youngsters  participated  in  a  spe- 
cial orientation  program  and  then  YFU's 
regular  orientation  program  at  Saginaw 
VaUey  College.  Then  they  left  for  their 
unforgettable  experiences  in  Finland, 
Sweden,  Germany,  Prance,  the  Nether- 
lands. Japan,  and  the  Philippines. 

Project  SAY  succeeded  because  of  the 
dedication  and  cooperation  of  the  Great- 
er Cleveland  Community  and  the  com- 
mitment of  YFU  to  the  development  of  an 
inner-city  program.  Hopefully,  the  les- 
sons learned  in  Cleveland  will  be  applied 
to  other  urban  areas  for  the  benefit  of 
many  more  inner-city  students. 


Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  20  years  Youth  for  Understanding 
has  given  international  students  the 
chance  to  live  and  study  in  the  United 
States,  as  it  has  allowed  American 
students  to  do  so  abroad.  Forty  nations, 
including  our  own,  have  participated  in 
this  program  over  the  years,  and  now 
YFU  involves  about  4.000  exchange 
students  each  year. 

Through  this  program,  students  can 
participate  in  family  life  in  foreign  cul- 
tures. This  is  in  addition  to  the  enrich- 
ment they  receive  from  formal  schooling 
in  other  lands. 

Through  these  activities,  students  cer- 
tainly do  gain  understanding  of  other 
peoples;  they  carry  this  understanding 
back  to  their  homelands  and  share  it 
with  their  neighbors.  Understanding  is 
a  basic  step  toward  mutual  trust,  co- 
operation, and  peace  among  nations — 
goals  we  all  seek.  For  this  reason,  I  am 
happy  to  join  this  salute  to  Youth  for 
Understanding. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  re- 
cent state  of  the  Union  message,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  urged  that — 

We  must  remember  that  the  greatest  re- 
source ror  gcxxl  In  this  world  Is  the  power 
of  the  people  themselves — not  moving  In 
lockstep  to  the  commands  of  the  few — but 
providing  their  own  discipline  and  discover- 
ing their  own  destiny. 

Discovering  one's  destiny  is  a  thrill- 
ing experience  in  any  age,  but  in  today's 
world  with  its  tensions  and  periodic  ex- 
plosions, civilization  calls  for  more  un- 
derstanding, not  only  of  ourselves,  but  of 
people  throughout  the  world. 

During  the  past  21  years,  we  have  ex- 
perienced crisis  after  crisis,  often  ac- 
companied by  war  and  destruction.  Yet, 
during  this  trying  period,  a  little  known, 
but  most  effective  program.  Youth  for 
Understanding,  has  been  directed  from 
an  office  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  This  inter- 
national teenage  student  exchange  pro- 
gram has  involved  some  30,000  students 
from  41  countries.  During  the  1971-72 
year  alone,  over  1,600  foreign  students 
will  be  visiting  our  country.  These  inter- 
national students  come  from  29  coun- 
tries, from  such  diversified  areas  as 
Argentina,  Finland,  Germany,  Northern 
Ireland,  Thailand,  Egypt,  Korea,  and 
Yugoslavia.  Just  this  year  another  1,523 
young  people  from  South  America  arrived 
on  our  shores.  They  represent  every  coun- 
try on  that  continent.  These  young  peo- 
ple will  be  living,  studying,  playing, 
working,  and  observing  in  32  States  from 
New  England  to  California,  Minnesota  to 
Louisiana.  This  student  exchange  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  help  them  infiuence 
man's  destiny  on  earth. 

Communication  is  important  and  we 
can  first  leam  to  communicate  by  becom- 
ing better  acquainted  with  people.  We 
should  meet  with  them,  study  with 
them,  live  with  them  and  make  friends 
with  them.  One  really  gets  acquainted 
with  people  of  other  lands  by  living  in 
the  same  home  with  them,  eating  at 
their  table,  and  glimpsing  life  through 
their  eyes.  Our  future  security  demands  a 
vast  increase  in  this  kind  of  experience, 
a  truly  "people  to  people"  approach. 

We  should  recall  Chancellor  Brandt's 
reaction  to  the  recent  Florida  visit  he 
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and  his  son  enjoyed.  After  his  high  level 
talk  with  the  President  at  Key  Biscayne, 
Chancellor  Brandt  had  the  opportunity 
to  move  among  a  cross  section  of  Amer- 
ica, and  he  reports  the  experience  was 
indeed  refreshing.  So  impressed  was  he 
with  the  quality  of  American  life,  and 
the  attitude  of  Americans,  that  he  voiced 
the  wish  that  all  Germans  could  have  the 
same  opportunity  to  see  the  real  Amer- 
ica. Some  West  Germans  will,  through 
the  Youth  for  Understanding  program. 
Chancellor  Brandt's  comments  are  in- 
deed a  striking  testimonial  to  the  value 
of  such  a  program. 

The  success  of  the  program  is  largely 
attributable  to  the  leadership  of  Rachel 
Andreson,  the  executive  director.  Her 
backgroimd  includes  a  degree  in  music 
from  Wayne  State  and  a  masters  degree 
in  social  work  from  the  University  of 
Michigan.  In  March  of  1967,  she  re- 
ceived a  Sesquicentennial  Award  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  as  "one  who 
exemplifies  principles  found  in  their 
theme:  Knowledge,  wisdom,  and  the 
courage  to  serve."  In  1964  she  was  pre- 
sented the  Order  of  Merit  by  President 
Kekkonen.  In  1958,  she  was  awarded  the 
Knights  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Merit  by 
President  Heuss  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  West  Germany.  In  1968,  the  Ministry 
of  Education  of  Brazil  awarded  Dr.  An- 
dreson the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
the  Albatross  and  the  Gold  Medal  of 
Arechal  Rondon.  She  is  also  the  recipient 
of  numerous  civic  awards  from  churches 
and  organizations  in  the  Aim  Arbor  area. 
Dr.  Andreson  is  a  symbol  of  dedication 
to  all  who  are  associated  with  the  pro- 
gram. Those  of  us  who  have  been  m- 
volved  in  international  affairs  have  long 
been  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  some  North  Americans  in  for- 
eign policy  and  international  affairs.  Too 
many  mdividuals  become  so  involved  in 
petty  problems  that  things  of  interna- 
tional importance  become  too  remote. 
Tills  is  far  from  realistic  in  this  age  of 
advanced  science  and  space  technology. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  support  for  the  Youth  for 
Opportunity  program.  In  my  opinion  this 
program,  which  began  in  1951  and  in- 
volves over  6,000  foreign  exchange  stu- 
dents, is  thoroughly  worthwhile.  These 
6,000  represent  more  than  half  of  the 
total  number  of  teenage  foreign  ex- 
change students  currently  living  in  the 
United  States. 

Arriving  here  from  44  foreign  coun- 
tries, these  students  are  invited  into 
typical  American  homes.  The  emphasis 
of  this  program  is  on  the  word  "typical." 
The  exposure  is  not  to  a  dream  situation, 
but  rather  to  the  average  American 
family's  way  of  life.  Through  participa- 
tion in  high  school,  family  and  other 
aspects  of  commimity  life,  these  students 
become  familiar  with  our  customs,  be- 
liefs, and  ideals. 

The  Youth  for  Understanding  pro- 
gram is  not  an  agency  to  promote  a 
particular  way  of  life.  It  tries  only  to 
further  understanding  between  cultures 
and  ways  of  life. 

Let  me  reiterate  my  conviction  that 
this  program,  operating  on  a  limited 
budget,  yet  wide-ranging  in  scope  and 
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effect,  is  well  deserving  of  general  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  giving  recognition  to  the 
important  work  of  Youth  for  Under- 
standing, the  largest  of  the  mtemational 
teenage  student  exchange  programs. 
Youth  for  Understanding  sends  Ameri- 
can students  abroad  and  brings  foreign 
students  to  the  United  States  for  study. 
A  large  number  of  Minnesota  commu- 
nities and  schools  have  participated.  Two 
schools  in  my  district,  Archbishop  Grace 
High  School  in  Fridley  and  Columbia 
Heights  High  School,  welcomed  exchange 
students  participattog  m  ttie  Youth  for 
Understanding  program  in  the  1971-72 
school  year. 

Two  students  from  Germany — Mr. 
Peter  Christiansen  and  Mrs.  Angelika 
Joseph — and  two  from  France — Mr. 
Pascal  Manoukian  and  Mrs.  Sylvie  Mor- 
azzani — attend  Archbishop  Grace  High 
**  School.  Sister  Mary  Mark  is  the  princi- 
pal at  Grace. 

Mrs.  Magda  Belsack  of  Belgium  and 
Mrs.  Eira  A.  M.  Tolvonen  of  Finland 
attend  Colimibia  Heights  High  School. 
Mr.  Dewey  R.  Breisch  is  the  principal. 

The  families  who  are  acting  as  the 
American  parents  for  these  students  also 
deserve  recognition.  The  Barnes,  Votru- 
ba,  Meyer,  and  Harty  families  are  host- 
ing the  Grace  High  School  exchange  stu- 
dents. At  Columbia  Heights,  the  Stanoch 
and  Zook  families  are  acting  as  hosts. 

There  are  some  obvious  advantages  to 
exchanges  of  this  nature:  Person-to-per- 
son contacts  between  foreign  teenagers 
and  Americans  of  all  ages  help  to  foster 
international  imderstanding.  Americans 
travelmg  to  foreign  lands,  as  well  as  for- 
eign exchange  students  commg  to  the 
United  States,  have  new  social,  cultural, 
and  political  experiences.  To  growing 
and  intellectually  inquisitive  youth,  these 
experiences  can  be  important  positive 
molders  of  opinions  and  throught  pat- 
terns. Obviously,  all  experiences  will  not 
be  positive,  but  exposure  to  the  reality  of 
American  life  should  be  a  more  positive 
long-range  influence  than  a  distorted 
view  of  our  country. 

Youth  for  Understanding  plays  an 
Important  role  also  on  a  personal  level. 
Not  only  do  the  participants  leam  about 
the  people  and  land  they  visit,  they  leam 
a  lot  about  themselves.  While  the  oppor- 
tunity to  travel  permits  them  to  see  and 
participate  in  another  culture,  it  also 
gives  them  an  opportunity  to  see  them- 
selves more  clearly.  The  year  that  each 
teenager  is  away  from  his  or  her  home 
environment  mevltably  leads  to  a  growth 
of  personal  awareness  and  sensitivity  to 
his  or  her  individual  situation.  While  this 
aspect  of  the  program  is  not  often  em- 
phasized and  is  not  the  raison  d'etre  for 
Youth  for  Understanding,  to  the  indi- 
vidual it  is  important  and  socially  sig- 
nificant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago  I  noted  among 
our  American  youth  a  great  stirring. 
Young  people  were  caught  up  m  some  of 
the  most  far-reaching  controversies  ever 
experienced  by  om*  Nation:  The  horrors 
of  Vietnam,  the  agonies  of  starvation  at 
home  and  abroad,  growing  racial  tension, 
and  the  threat  of  pollution  to  our  earthly 
environment.  These  concerns  were  cen- 
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tral  to  the  lives  of  American  youth  then 
and  they  are  today.  Failure  of  our  citi- 
zens and  our  institutions  to  grapple  with 
these  matters  will  lead  to  youthful  com- 
mitment being  displaced  by  cynicism. 
That  is  why  we  must  do  whatever  we 
can  to  nurture  programs  such  as  Youth 
for  Understanding.  Through  exchange 
programs  such  as  these  and  the  other 
youth  oriented  programs  dedicated  to 
building  constructive  relationships  with 
peoples  of  other  nations,  youthful  ideal- 
ism can  be  converted  to  mature  problem- 
solving. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  would  like  to  jom  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  an  expression  of 
support  for  Youth  for  Understanding,  a 
most  worthwhile  and  successful  teenage 
foreign  exchange  program. 

I  am  especially  proud  to  note  that  this 
fine  program  originated  partially  within 
my  own  congressional  district  in  the 
State  of  Michigan.  Youth  for  Under- 
standing began  in  1951  when  the  Detroit, 
Mich.,  area  Rotary  Clubs  agreed  to  host 
75  German  teenagers  who  were  selected 
for  an  exchange  exp>erience  by  the  U.S. 
State  Department. 

Since  that  time  Youth  for  Understand- 
ing has  developed  into  the  largest  and 
fastest  growing  teenage  exchange  pro- 
grams. More  than  30,000  students  from 
45  coimtries  have  participated  in  Youth 
for  Understanding  programs  since  ihe 
initial  endeavor  in  1951.  This  organl^- 
tion  is  now  one  of  only  three  exchange 
programs  oflBcially  recognized  by  the 
U.S.  State  Department. 

The  program  is  active  throughout  my 
entire  congressional  district.  Presently 
there  are  over  20  students  from  at  least 
12  different  countries  living  with  families 
in  my  constituency. 

The  participating  schools  include  Allen 
Park  High  School  in  Allen  Park,  Armap- 
olis  and  Crestwood  High  Schools  in 
Dearborn  Heights,  East  High  School  and 
Vogel  Junior  High  School  in  Garden  City, 
and  Lincoln  Park  High  School  in  Lincoln 
Park. 

Huron  High  School  in  New  Boston, 
John  P.  Kennedy  and  Taylor  Center  High 
Schools  in  Taylor,  Wayne  Memorial  High 
School  in  Wayne,  and  John  Glenn  High 
School  in  Westland  are  also  participat- 
ing in  the  program  during  the  current 
school  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  Mrs.  Patricia 
Tallmadge,  a  member  of  my  district 
ofllce  staff,  provided  me  with  a  very  spe- 
cial insight  into  the  Youth  for  Under- 
standing activities. 

During  the  1970-71  school  year,  the 
Tallmadge  family  participated  in  this 
program  and  acted  as  a  host  family  for 
5y2  months,  during  which  Miss  Irene 
Maureira  of  Chile  resided  with  them. 
After  Miss  Maureira's  warm  and  happy 
stay  in  Wayne,  Mich.,  the  Tallmadge's 
daughter.  Miss  Mari  Tallmadge.  traveled 
to  Chile  with  Miss  Maiu-eira  and  re- 
mained there  for  3  months.  The  Tall- 
madge family  has  related  to  me  that  this 
has  been  one  of  their  most  pleasant  and 
delightful  experiences,  and  I  have  heard 
similar  comments  from  many  others  who 
have  become  involved  in  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  would  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  and  support 
for  Youth  for  Undersrtanding.  It  is  cer- 


tainly one  of  the  most  worthwhile  youth 
programs  in  existence,  and  I  would  rec- 
ommend it  to  any  family  interested  in 
participating  in  youth  exchange  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  surely,  in 
the  effort  to  keep  this  world  a  peaceful 
one,  the  contribution  made  by  organiza- 
tions such  as  Youth  for  Understanding  is 
incalculably  great,  and  fully  deserves  the 
support  and  commendation  being  dem- 
onstrated in  its  behalf  today. 

In  bringing  young  people  from  many 
coimtries  together  in  an  indepth,  mean- 
ingful fashion,  the  inevitable  result  is 
greater  mutual  tolerance  and  imder- 
standing. 

The  "multipher  effect"  of  this  type  of 
exchange  student  program  has  been  well 
established.  I  have  had  personal  knowl- 
edge of  several  situations  m  which  stu- 
dents from  abroad  have  created  numer- 
ous friendships  with  Americans  of  all 
ages — friendships  which  have  proven 
lasting  and  meanmgful  to  all  concerned. 
The  goodwill  and  fond  memories  endure, 
I  am  sure,  for  a  lifetime. 

In  my  own  congressional  district,  the 
10th  of  California.  Youth  for  Under- 
standing has  been  operatmg  for  7  years. 
During  that  time  246  foreign  students 
have  lived  with  families  and  attended 
school  in  the  area,  and  242  young  people 
from  my  district  have  spent  similar  pe- 
riods abroad.  Twenty-eight  different 
countries  have  been  represented  in  these 
exchanges. 

Attitudes  are  formed  when  we  are 
young,  and  I  shall  reiterate  again  my 
support  for  programs  which  make  it  pos- 
sible for  young  people  from  all  cultures 
to  become  famihar  with  different  pomts 
of  view  and  ways  of  life.  Youth  for  Un- 
derstanding has  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  promoting  these  goals,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  by  recognizing  these 
efforts  now  they  can  be  expanded  and 
strengthened.  In  so  doing  we  have,  liter- 
ally, everything  to  gain  in  terms  of  un- 
derstanding among  human  beings. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
beginning  of  man's  existence  in  the 
world,  one  of  the  things  which  has  led 
to  strife  between  nations,  religious  fel- 
lowships, and  racial  groups  has  been  sus- 
picion and  unfamiliarity  with  the  stran- 
ger. 

Even  a  panoramic  look  at  today's  world 
shows  us  the  divisions  which  exist  be- 
tween men,  often  based  upon  ignorance 
and  fear  of  the  unknown. 

The  most  cursory  investigation  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  for  example,  reveals  that  the 
Chechen,  Ingush,  Karachal,  Balkar,  Cri- 
mean Tartars,  and  Jews  are  the  victims 
of  far  greater  racism  than  any  known  in 
the  Western  world.  Indeed,  it  is  govern- 
ment sponsored  racism,  the  most  perni- 
cious because  it  leads  to  pogroms  and 
concentration  camps. 

The  mystical  and  unmaterialistic 
Orient  would  provide  equally  fertile 
ground  for  the  observation  of  man's  in- 
humanity to  man.  Here  we  find  feared 
and  despised  Chinese  minorities  to  coun- 
tries such  as  Thailand  and  Indonesia. 
The  persecution  of  Hindus  in  Pakistan 
and  Moslems  in  India  is  well  known.  In 
Africa,  Nigerians  despise  Biafrans.  be- 
cause they  are  short  and  ambitious.  In 
South  Africa,  it  is  not  only  whites  and 
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blacks  who  fail  to  live  in  harmony.  In- 
dians and  blacks  live  in  mutual  suspicion 
which  occasionally  explodes  into  violence. 
In  Latin  America,  Indians  and  mestizos 
regard  each  other  as  less  than  human. 

Even  Europe,  allegedly  "advanced"  in 
such  matters,  shows  a  similar  proclivity 
toward  suspicion  of  the  stranger.  Slovaks 
hate  Hungarians.  Poles  hate  Germans 
and  Russians.  Finns  are  at  odds  with 
Swedes  and  Russians.  The  Serbs,  Croats, 
and  Slovenes  have  long  been  in  conflict. 
The  Irish  have  been  hostile  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  English  have  reciprocated. 
In  fact,  the  Irish  of  County  Cork  dislike 
the  Irish  of  County  Connaught.  Darker 
Italians  from  the  south  are  treated  as  in- 
feriors by  northern  Italians. 

These  webs  of  hatred  have  led  to 
genocide,  committed  not  only  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  World  War  II,  but  by  the  British 
in  Tasmania,  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa, 
the  Portuguese  in  Brazil,  and  the  Rus- 
sians in  Hungary  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  own  society  has  not,  of  course, 
been  immune  from  such  tensions  be- 
tween racial  and  ethnic  groups.  The  un- 
fortunate fact  Is  that  such  divisions  have 
been  so  much  and  so  imfortunate  a  part 
of  man's  history  that  Brewton  Barry,  in 
his  work  "Race  and  Ethnic  Relations." 
states  that  racial  harmony  itself  is  a 
special  exception.  In  the  three  cases  he 
cites,  unusual  factors  apparently  play  a 
large  part  in  causing  it.  In  the  case  of 
the  Tungus  and  the  Cossacks  of  Man- 
churia, for  example,  the  cause  of  har- 
mony seems  to  be  their  shared  hatred 
for  a  third  race,  their  Chinese  neighbors. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  from  his- 
tory, it  is  that  we  pay  a  high  price  indeed 
for  such  hatred  and  suspicion.  All  efforts 
to  bring  men  closer  together,  to  expose 
them  to  their  common  humanity,  to  en- 
able them  to  understand  one  another  as 
individuals  rather  than  as  representa- 
tives of  groups,  whether  racial,  religious, 
or  economic,  is  a  step  toward  creating  a 
better  world. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  I  wish  to  com- 
mend Youth  for  Understanding  for  its 
efforts  in  this  area  of  breaking  down 
prejudices  and  bringing  young  people 
from  throughout  the  world  to  our  own 
country  as  well  as  providing  young 
Americans  with  an  opportimity  to  live 
and  study  abroad. 

Since  its  creation  in  1951.  this  organi- 
zation has  brought  more  than  30,000  stu- 
dents from  more  than  40  countries  into 
its  program.  At  present,  approximately 
3.100  students  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
18  are  living  with  American  families  and 
attending  local  high  schools  in  45  Ameri- 
can States.  In  addition,  more  than  2.500 
American  high  school  students  will  go 
overseas  through  Youth  for  Understand- 
ing to  live  with  families  for  either  a  simi- 
mer  or  a  full  year  in  1972. 

The  function  of  Youth  for  Understand- 
ing, as  stated  in  its  bylaws,  is  to  "pro- 
mote international  understanding  by 
sponsoring,  developing  and  carrying  out 
International  student  exchange  pro- 
grams— to  secure  an  interfaith  and  in- 
terracial approach  to  international  good 
will  by  providing  qualified  young  people 
with  broad  experience  through  living  with 
families  In  other  countries. 
As  we  CCTigratxilate  Youth  for  Under- 


standing upon  its  excellent  work  in  this 
field,  we  must  at  the  same  time  wish  it 
many  more  years  of  success.  The  world 
is  in  as  much  need  of  understanding 
today  as  it  has  been  in  any  time  in  its 
history.  The  civil  strife  in  Northern  Ire- 
land, in  Pakistan,  and  in  many  other 
sensitive  areas  is  eloquent  testimony  to 
that  fact.  In  this  troubled  world.  Youth 
for  Understanding  has  played  an  impor- 
tant role.  Hopefully,  it  will  continue  to 
play  this  role  for  many  years. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  young  people  bring  a  special 
zest  to  the  endless  search  to  understand 
better  the  human  condition.  They  seem 
more  ready  to  trust  that  the  new  and 
unknown  is  to  be  accepted  and  consid- 
ered, that  differences  among  people  are 
not  so  much  to  be  feared  as  appreciated 
and  understood. 

The  opportunity  for  large  numbers  of 
teenagers  to  leave  their  families  for  a 
simuner  or  even  a  year  and  be  welcomed 
into  new  families  in  a  distant  and  for- 
eign land  is  truly  one  of  the  luxuries  and 
marvels  of  modem  times.  The  resultant 
experiences  enrich  the  individual  lives 
of  all  participants,  and  thus,  indirectly 
the  lives  of  us  all. 

Cross-cultural  experiences  teach  us 
something  of  ourselves  as  well  as  others. 

People  everywhere  experience  happi- 
ness and  sadness,  but  often — because  of 
culture — for  quite  different  reasons.  It 
can  in  a  small  way  be  unsettling  for  an 
exchange  student  to  see  for  the  first 
time  new-found  foreign  friends  enjojring 
a  good  laugh  over  something  which  to 
him  seems  pointless,  or  even  worse, 
cruel. 

Furthermore,  like  a  fresh  water  fish 
thrown  into  salt  water,  an  exchange  stu- 
dent may  initially  find  that  being  taken 
out  of  his  cultural  environment  and 
dropped  into  another  can  cause  him 
some  difiaculty.  If  he  is  an  American 
with  his  culturally  instilled  organiza- 
tional sense  of  huinan  relationships  and 
a  sense  of  impersonal  responsibility  to 
his  community  and  country,  he  may  at 
first  blush  find  a  culture  which  places 
primary  importance  on  one's  family  and 
friends  and  a  very  personal  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  them  a  difficult  environ- 
ment in  which  to  relate  to  others.  On  the 
one  hand  he  may  be  frequently  and  un- 
duly disappointed  when  others  do  not 
keep  their  promises  to  meet  him  at  a 
certain  time  or  provide  him  with  assist- 
ance he  had  counted  upon.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  may  find  it  emotionally  drain- 
ing, at  least  initially,  to  devote  most  of 
his  time  and  attention  to  simply  being 
together  with  the  family  and  friends, 
enjoying  each  other's  company. 

Time,  of  course,  does  not  translate  well 
and  time  zones  are  only  one  kind  of  time 
barrier.  A  day  in  one  culture  may  be  a 
week,  a  month,  or  even  years  in  another 
culture.  That  is,  what  one  is  accustomed 
to  doing  and  seeing  done  within  a  cer- 
tain calendar  period  may  be  recognizable 
In  another  culture  only  over  shorter  or 
longer  calendar  periods.  A  society's  pri- 
orities by-in-large  are  defined  not  so 
much  in  public  debate  as  they  are  in  the 
collective  social  and  cultural  adjust- 
ments of  a  people  through  the  Eiges. 
Further,  languages  do  not  equate  and 
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are  as  varied  in  their  capabilities  to  give 
voice  to  feelings  and  thoughts  as  the  in- 
stnmients  of  an  orchestra.  They  reflect 
the  felt  historical,  social,  and  moral 
needs  of  a  particular  people  seek- 
ing to  give  expression  to  their  own  ex- 
periences and  their  own  sense  of  the 
world  around  them.  Learning  a  foreign 
langiiage  is  really  a  process  of  learning 
to  intellectually  and  emotionally  under- 
stand the  world  in  a  new  way,  and  in- 
volves considerable  sympathetic  imagi- 
nation, going  far  beyond  the  mechanical 
learning  of  a  language  which,  of  course, 
can  be  done  by  machine. 

These  and  many  other  similar  kinds 
of  experiences,  coupled  with  a  reaching 
out  on  ills  own  part,  enables  an  exchange 
student  to  better  appreciate  cultural  dif- 
ferences. And  with  such  an  appreciation 
comes  a  deeper  imderstanding  of  the 
oneness  of  man's  experience.  All  men 
share  a  certain  poverty,  a  poverty  im- 
posed by  certain  common  limitations, 
some  of  which  are  cultural.  Appreciated 
and  imderstood,  such  limits  challenge 
the  himaan  spirit  to  be  surmounted. 

Returning  to  one's  own  coimtry  after 
having  lived  abroad  is  to  see  your  coun- 
try, your  friends,  and  even  your  family 
through  new  eyes.  The  occasion  can  un- 
derstandably be  a  cause  of  some  sadness. 
It  is  in  fact  part  of  the  enriching  process 
of  the  whole  experience.  While  it  is  un- 
likely that  a  great  percentage  of  the 
teenagers  involved  today  in  such  ex- 
change programs  will  go  into  their  re- 
spective country's  foreign  service,  their 
experience  is  nevertheless  invaluable  to 
them  and  to  the  world,  providing  a  kind 
of  leaven  in  their  own  and  the  collective 
experience  of  mankind.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  young  person  returning  home 
after  having  lived  abroad  and  not  being 
more  awake  to  the  differences  among  his 
own  people,  more  willing  and  more  able 
to  reach  out  and  understand,  to  bridge 
differences  between  people  and  thus 
strengthen  his  own  society  and  all  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  cross-cul- 
tural experience  is  truly  an  enriching 
one,  deepening  himian  understcmding.  I 
feel  that  I  am  privileged  to  join  my  col- 
leagues today  to  honor  what  in  our  own 
culture's  terms  is  "the  largest  and  fast- 
est growing  organization  in  the  field  of 
teenage  exchange  programs,"  Youth  for 
Understanding.  Of  cotirse,  the  real  and 
lasting  tribute  to  Youth  for  Under- 
standing is  being — and  will  continue  to 
be — paid  through  the  lives  of  the  more 
than  30,000  students  from  more  than  45 
countries  which  have  been  privileged  to 
participate  in  its  programs. 

Each  year.  Youth  for  Understand- 
ing— which  was  founded  in  the  State  of 
Michigan — conducts  orientation  ses- 
sions for  Latin  American  students  at  the 
MEA  Conference  Center  in  Battle 
Creek.  Just  recently,  nearly  1,700  Latin 
American  exchange  students  completed 
such  an  orientation  session.  Last  year, 
I  was  privileged  to  be  able  to  speak  to 
a  similar  group. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  currently 
there  are  attending  high  schools  in  the 
Third  District  of  Michigan  which  I  rep- 
resent 25  exchange  students,  who 
through  the  Youth  for  Uhderstandlng 
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program  are  living  as  sons  and  daugh- 
ters with  Third  District  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  list  of  these 
students,  the  high  schools  that  they  are 
attending  and  the  families  with  which 
they  are  living  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  along  with  a 
summary  statement  of  the  activities  of 
the  Youth  for  Understanding: 
Exchange   Students,  Their  National  Ori- 
gin, THE  High  Schools  They  Are  Attend- 
ing  AND   Their    Sponsoring   Families   in 
Michigan's  Third  Congressional  District 
battle  creek 

Central  High  School,  principal,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Tunnlcllff:  Mr.  Wllhelm  Hell,  Nether- 
lands. L.  Chadderon. 

Lakevlew  High  School,  principal,  Mr. 
Theodore  N.  Thomas:  Miss  Angellka  Hsrt- 
mann,  Germany,  R.  Kinney. 

Pennfield  High  School,  principal,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Grimes:  Mr.  Thomas  Wohlfarth,  Qer- 
many,  A.  Kurzmann. 

CHARLOTTE 

Charlotte  High  School,  principal,  Mr. 
James  H.  Champion:  Mr.  Manuel  Schroe- 
ter,  Germany,  L.  Lautzenhelser. 


Cllmax-Scotts  High  School,  principal,  Mr. 
Dennis  McMahon:  Mr.  Tony  Peetermans, 
Belgium,  W.  Pratt.  Miss  Plrklco  Klvlnen, 
Finland,  J.  Longman. 

ELSIE 

Ovid-Elsle  High  School,  principal,  Mr. 
Blain  Lentz:  Miss  Marie  E.  Wablstrom, 
Sweden,  L.  Marton. 

grand  ledge 

Grand  Ledge  High  School,  principal  Mr. 
Elmer  Weaver:  Miss  Eva  FJeldstad.  Norway, 
L.  Pryor.  Mr.  Soren  Jensen,  Denmark,  G. 
Powers. 

HASTINGS 

Hastings  High  School,  principal,  Mr.  Robert 
Vander  Veen:  Mr.  Janez  Resman,  Yugoelavla, 
L.  Markley.  Miss  Margaretha  Peters,  Nether- 
lands, a.  Cove.  Miss  Ralll  Taipale,  Finland. 
E.  Haywood. 

KALAMAZOO 

Msgr.  Hackett  High  School,  principal,  Bro. 
Donald  McCoy,  S.M.:  Mr.  Margus  Frost,  Ger- 
many, M.  Graf. 

Loy  Norrix  High  School,  principal.  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Serra:  Miss  Vladlslava  Bokan,  Yugosla- 
via, W.  W.  Kent.  Mr.  Henri  C.  Funck,  Bel- 
gium, A.  Parker.  Miss  Elisabeth  Gerdts,  Ger- 
many, K.  Borst.  Miss  Annette  Welgelt,  Den- 
mark, R.  Arend. 

MARSHALL 

Marshall  High  School,  principal,  Mr.  WU- 
liam  Crumrine:  Miss  Sandra  J.  Huber.  Neth- 
erlands, P.  Van  Wleren. 

MIDDLEVILLE 

Thomapple  W.  K.  Kellogg  High  School, 
principal,  Mr.  Richard  Muessig:  Mr.  Helmut 
Kohl,  Germany,  R.  Munn. 

OLIVET 

Olivet  High  School,  principal,  Mr.  Walter 
Creason:  Mr.  Lassi  Hletanen,  Finland,  J. 
Bowers.  Mr.  Per-Olof  Wlklund,  Sweden    M. 

Hunter. 

PARCHMENT 

Parchment  High  School,  principal,  Mr.  H. 
Richard  Johns:  Miss  Vera  Antic,  Yugoslavia, 
L.  Cox. 

PORTAGE 

Portage  Northern  High  School,  principal, 
Mr.  Richard  Hlggs:  Miss  Annlck  Wels,  France. 
J.  S.  Kostln. 

SCHOOLCRAFT 

Schoolcraft  High  School,  principal,  Mr. 
James  Mlgliacclo:  I^.  Han  M.  Kok,  Nether- 
lands. F.  L.  Thomas.  Miss  Karln  Larsen,  Swe- 
den, O.  Mclntyre. 
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Youth  for  Understanding  Teenage 
Exchange 

Youth  for  Understanding  is  one  of  the  sev- 
eral organizations  In  the  United  States  that 
provides.  In  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  for  the  exchange  of  students 
between  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries. Through  these  programs  students  arc 
sent  to  live  in  homes  abroad  and  students 
from  abroad  come  to  live  with  American 
families.  The  program  Is  fully  interfaith  and 
interracial.  In  1970  It  received  the  official 
endorsement  of  the  Division  of  Youth  Activi- 
ties of  the  United  States  Catholic  Confer- 
ence. 

The  purpose  of  YFU  is  to  develop  under- 
standing among  people  through  a  family  liv- 
ing exfjerlence. 

International  students  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  through  participation  in 
family,  school  and  community  activities.  As 
a  regular  student  in  a  high  school  he  le&rns 
flrst  hand  the  philosophy  and  conduct  of 
American  schools. 

The  purpose  of  sending  American  students 
overseas  for  two  months  in  the  summer  Is 
to  Introduce  them  to  life  In  another  coun- 
try. They  share  in  family  and  community  life 
to  develop  greater  appreciation  of  the  cul- 
tural background  and  historic  contributions 
of  other  peoples.  The  13th  year  students  have 
the  additional  opportunity  to  study  abroad. 

Sponsors:  YFU  works  with  community 
committees  to  provide  sponsorship  through 
local  organizations,  such  as  high  schools, 
churches,  PTAs,  service  clube,  business  and 
professional  groups.  These  YFU  committees 
assist  In  finding  host  families  for  interna- 
tional students.  They  welcome  them  to  the 
community  and  offer  many  enriching  experi- 
ences during  their  stay  in  the  United  States. 

Local  committees  also  help  in  the  selec- 
tion of  American  students  who  wish  to  go 
abroad,  and  may  help  raise  funds  for  Inter- 
national and  American  exchange  srt^udents. 

Host  families  receive  International  stu- 
dents as  members  of  their  own  families  and 
furnish  them  with  room  and  board.  They 
may  also  provide  some  spending  money  or 
help  find  employment  so  that  the  student 
may  earn  pocket  money.  Each  student  is  ex- 
pected to  live  as  a  member  of  the  family, 
doing  his  share  of  household  chores,  which 
includes  taking  care  of  bis  room  and  personal 
effects.  While  some  students  feel  a  bit 
strange  at  first  they  soon  come  to  feel  very 
much  at  home  with  the  family.  This  rela- 
tionship is  mutually  gratifying. 

Families  who  wish  to  become  hosts  to  a 
student  from  abroad  may  apply  through  the 
YFU  community  committee,  the  regional  or 
the  Ann  Arbor  c^ce.  An  application  form  Is 
provided  and  families  are  Interviewed  by  a 
representative  of  YFU. 

Families  are  carefully  screened  to  se'.ect 
the  kind  of  family  that  will  provide  a  sig- 
nificant and  wholesome  experience  for  stu- 
dents from  abroad.  While  extraordinary  merit 
is  not  required,  they  are  expected  to  repre- 
sent the  best  of  typical  American  family  life. 
Each  student  and  family  Is  assigned  to  a  YFU 
representative  for  home  calling  and  counsel- 
ing. 

Programs  of  the  YFU  exchange:  The  YFU 
has  five  programs  at  present : 

1.  International  Students — High  School 
Program.  International  students  are  selected 
by  competent  YFU  national  committees  of 
other  countries.  They  come  for  a  stay  of  8 
or  11  months,  which  includes  study  in  an 
American  high  school.  They  are  well  qualified 
youth,  15  through  17  years  of  age,  in  good 
health,  and  with  a  working  knowledge  of 
English.  Students  submit  their  applications 
abroad  and  are  screened  to  obtain  the  type 
of  highly  qualified  student  who  will  give  and 
receive  the  most  in  this  cultural  exchange. 
Once  a  student  has  been  approved  by  his 
National  Committee  his  credentials  are  sent 


to  the  YFU  International  headquarters  In 
Ann  Arbor  for  final  acceptance.  Then  he  is 
assigned  to  a  host  family  which  has  been 
Interviewed  and  recommended  by  a  local  YFU 
committee. 

2.  Mexican  Program.  Mexican  students  of 
Junior  high  and  high  school  ages  come  to  the 
United  States  to  live  with  famUles  for  six 
weeks.  The  procedure  for  the  selection  of 
Mexican  students  and  the  assignment  to 
families  in  the  United  States  Is  the  same  as 
for  International  high  school  students. 

3.  American  Students — Summer  Program. 
Each  year  YFU  sends  hundreds  of  American 
High  School  you  to  other  countries.  Most  of 
them  live  for  two  months  with  carefully  se- 
lected families.  Since  they  go  In  summer,  at- 
tendance at  school  Is  not  Intended,  although 
some  may  visit  for  a  few  days  before  schools 
close. for  summer  vacation.  Special  language 
study  and  classes  In  government,  art  or  his- 
tory may  be  available  in  some  countries 
where  there  is  a  sufficient  concentration  of 
American  exchange  students.  Tills  opport- 
tunlty  to  travel  and  live  with  a  family  In 
another  country  has  a  broadening  influence 
in  ones  personal  development.  Host  famUles 
overseas  are  carefully  chosen  by  YFU  Na- 
tional Committees. 

Jr.  High  School  students  as  well  as  high 
school  students  are  Included  In  the  summer 
to  Mexico  exchange. 

4.  American  Students — 13th  Year  Study 
Abroad  Program.  A  select  group  of  American 
students  who  are  high  school  graduates  with 
high  academic  ability,  and  excellent  scholas- 
tic record  with  a  facility  In  a  foreign  lan- 
guage may  apply  for  the  13th  ye«u-  of  study 
abroad.  Students  live  for  approximately  14 
months  with  a  carefully  selected  family  and 
attend  an  approved  school. 

5.  American  Students — YFU  Music  Pro- 
grams. Each  year  a  Chorale  is  developed,  usu- 
ally in  the  vicinity  of  Ann  Arbor,  which  re- 
hearses for  several  months  and  then  makes 
a  tour,  either  of  Europe  or  Latin  America. 
Students  Interested  may  Inquire  about  re- 
quirements at  the  Ann  Arbor  office  or  the 
Music  Department  of  their  high  school.  Ap- 
plications must  be  submitted  very  early  as 
students  must  be  accepted  as  a  YFU  ex- 
change student  and  then  be  auditioned  by 
the  Chorale  Conductor  In  October  preceding 
the  summer  tour.  Other  musical  groups  are 
also  formed  In  a  similar  manner. 

Applicant  may  apply  directly  through  his 
high  school,  the  local  YFU  committee  the 
regional  or  the  Ann  Arbor  office.  Schools  are 
not  given  quotas,  but  only  qualified  students 
should  apply.  Selection  is  on  an  Individual 
basis,  determined  by  Information  from  the 
application,  references,  schocd  records,  per- 
sonal statement  and  the  interview. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1051,  Dr.  Andresen, 
the  Executive  Director,  has  guided  the  devel- 
opment of  the  program.  From  a  small  group 
of  75  German  students  placed  in  southeastern 
Michigan,  the  program  has  grown  to  Include 
about  4000  exchange  students  on  a  nation- 
wide basis  each  year.  Thirty-nine  oountrlee 
have  sent  us  students  and  American  students 
have  gone  abroad  from  most  of  the  states 
In  the  United  States. 

Regional  staff  representatives  and  their 
committees  are  now  located  throughout  the 
United  States.  They  are  available  to  answer 
all  inquiries  from  students,  host  famlllea  and 
schools. 

To  make  this  exchange  fKxsible,  YFU  has 
offices  In  Europe,  South  America,  Philippines, 
Japan  and  Africa.  YFU  chairmen  and  com- 
mittees overaeas  are  all  residents  of  each 
country. 

Two  sound,  lemm  films  in  color,  about  YFU 
students  living  here  and  abroad  are  avail- 
able for  schools,  churches  or  clubs. 

For  further  information  about  the  Youth 
for  Understanding  program  or  for  assistance 
In  developing  a  YFU  committee  in  your  area, 
please  write  to  the  International  Office  in 
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Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Tour  Inqxilry  will  be 
referred  to  the  staff  representative  nearest 
you  or  a  member  of  the  Ann  Arbor  staff  will 
contact  you  directly. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  salute  and  commend  the  Youth 
for  Understanding  International  Teen- 
age Student  Exchange  program. 

Originally  founded  in  1951  when  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  youngsters  were 
brought  to  live  with  American  families, 
the  program  has  now  expanded  to  en- 
compass more  than  40  countries  in  Eu- 
rope. Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Americas. 
The  program  brings  youngsters  from 
these  countries  to  the  United  States  and, 
in  addition,  sends  American  teenagers 
overseas  for  periods  of  from  2  months 
to  1  year.  Youth  for  Understanding,  one 
of  three  teenage  exchange  programs  rec- 
ognized by  the  State  Department,  Is 
operated  on  a  nonprofit  basis  from  its 
headquarters  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and 
seeks  to  foster  greater  international  un- 
derstanding through  a  family  living  ex- 
perience. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  and  en- 
couraged by  the  noteworthy  development 
and  success  of  Youth  for  Understand- 
ing's exchange  program  with  South  and 
Central  America.  YPTJ  overseas  cur- 
rently has  extensive  exchange  programs 
operating  in  Argentina.  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Guatemala, 
Mexico.  Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Uruguay. 
In  fact,  the  program  in  Brazil  is  the 
largest  and  most  rapidly  growing  YFU 
program  in  the  world. 

I  believe  that  the  kind  of  intercultural 
program  exempUfied  by  YFU  is  unsur- 
passed for  encouraging  true  understand- 
ing between  Americans  and  people 
throughout  the  world.  Young  people  are 
natural  goodwill  ambassadors,  able  to 
make  the  necessary  adjustments  to  fully 
understand,  appreciate,  and  enjoy  their 
experience  and  contact  with  unfamiliar 
cultures  and  life  styles.  They  retain  the 
memory  of  their  experiences  clearly  and 
eagerly  share  them  with  their  own  com- 
munities when  they  return  home.  It  is 
just  an  exchange  which  holds  out  the 
greatest  hope  for  the  continued  growth 
of  true  mutual  understanding  and  re- 
spect among  all  the  countries  of  the 
Americas  and  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  And  it  is  quality  programs  such 
as  Youth  for  Understanding,  carefully 
and  thoughtfully  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted, with  high  standards  yet  great 
flexibility,  that  make  the  exchange  ex- 
perience so  memorable  and  productive 
for  so  many  youngsters. 

I  salute  the  Youth  for  Understanding 
exchange  program  and  wish  it  many 
more  years  of  continued  success. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, at  the  National  Prayer  Breakfast, 
President  Nixon  stated  that  1972  is  a 
"year  of  opportunity  for  peace  such  as 
America  has  never  had."  I  certainly  agree 
that  such  an  opportunity  exists  and  hope 
that  we  will  have  the  wisdom  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

An  organization  which  has  been  work- 
ing on  behalf  of  peace  for  20  years  is  the 
Youth  for  Understanding  program.  In  a 
telegram  to  Dr.  Rachel  Andreson,  who 
has   almost   single   handedly   been   the 


moving  force  behind  this  program,  the 
President  said: 

The  program's  student  exchanges  provide 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  teenagers  to  learn 
about  other  peoples  and  cultures.  The  ties 
of  friendship  and  understanding  they  pro- 
mote augur  a  more  peaceful  and  promising 
future  for  mankind. 

Again,  I  share  this  view  and  would 
like  to  take  advantage  of  the  Youth  for 
Understanding  program. 

The  YFU  program  is  dependent  on 
the  hard  work  of  countless  volunteers 
and  the  willingness  of  thousands  of 
Americans  to  share  their  homes  with 
teenagers  from  abroad.  For  example, 
Mrs.  Sherman  Monroe,  of  Fort  Pierre, 
S.  Dak.,  is  a  regional  manager  for  this 
program.  She  works  with  schools, 
churches,  and  communities  of  South  Da- 
kota in  placing  students  from  other 
countries  in  our  schools  on  either  a  6- 
month  or  1-year  program.  She  also  helps 
American  students  who  want  to  go  to 
a  foreign  country  on  our  program.  She 
coordinates  the  activities  of  other  volun- 
teers who  work  locally  to  call  on  schools, 
interview  and  qualify  host  families  and 
to  keep  in  touch  with  these  people  dur- 
ing the  students'  stay  in  the  United 
States. 

There  are  approximately  100  students 
in  South  Dakota  with  YFU  this  year. 
Fifty  of  them  are  European  students  of 
the  1-year  program.  The  other  50  are 
South  American  students  who  come  for 
a  6-month  home  stay.  This  kind  of  inter- 
action and  understanding  is  invaluable 
in  promoting  a  world  of  peace. 

I  would  commend  my  colleagues  for 
arranging  this  special  order  to  provide 
recognition  for  this  program.  I  am  glad 
that  I  can  take  part  by  adding  my  praise 
and  complements  to  all  the  hard-working 
people  who  have  done  so  much  to  pro- 
mote understanding  among  the  youth 
of  our  world. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  honoring  the  work  of  Youth  for  Un- 
derstanding. The  headquarters  of  this 
nonprofit  educational  organization  is  in 
my  own  State  of  Michigan.  Its  very  name 
denotes  its  purpose  and  its  value — to  pro- 
mote world  understanding  through  a  liv- 
ing experience  for  young  people.  In  its 
20  years  of  existence,  more  than  30.000 
teenagers  from  48  nations  have  partic- 
ipated in  the  Youth  for  Understanding 
program.  The  young  Americans  who  have 
lived  abroad  will  never  forget  this  ex- 
perience. And  the  youths  from  Europe. 
Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa  who 
have  seen  firsthand  how  Americans  live 
and  learn  have  returned  to  their  home- 
lands with  a  better  understanding  of  life 
in  the  United  States.  The  strength  of 
the  bonds  made  by  these  person-to-per- 
son cultural  exchanges  cannot  be  under- 
estimated, and  I  recognize  this  organi- 
zation's outstanding  work  in  promoting 
international  understanding. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  21  years.  Youth  for  Under- 
standing has  helped  forge  an  important 
link  in  strengthened  and  expanded  world 
understanding. 

Originally  sponsored  by  the  Michigan 
and  Ann  Arbor  Coimcils  of  Churches,  it 
continues  to  cooperate  with  these  and 
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other  groups,  but  now  as  a  national  inde- 
pendent organization.  Since  1951  it  has 
brought  over  12,000  foreign  high  school 
students  to  the  United  States  and  sent 
8,000  American  students  to  live  with 
families  abroad.  These  foreign  students 
have  the  opportunity  not  only  to  live 
with  an  American  family  for  a  period 
of  11  months,  but  also  to  attend  a  local 
high  school  during  that  time. 

The  American  students,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  two  options  from  which  to 
choose,  n  they  are  attending  high  school 
at  the  time  of  their  participation  in  the 
program,  their  summer  is  spent  with  a 
foreign  family.  But  if  these  students  have 
already  graduated,  they  may  go  abroad 
before  entering  college.  Or,  if  these  stu- 
dents choose,  they  may  spend  14  months 
In  a  particular  country  while  pursuing 
further  education  in  an  accredited  school 
No  matter  which  method,  each  student 
is  introduced  to  the  language,  culture 
and  Ideas  prevalent  In  whatever  coun- 
try he  or  she  visits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  selection  of  foreign  stu- 
dents is  done  by  national  committees  in 
respective  countries.  U.S.  community  or- 
ganizations give  financial  support  to  In- 
coming and  outgoing  students  and  YFU 
works  with  schools  and  student  councils 
to  make  the  academic  arrangements 

Presently.  YFU  maintains  a  student 
choir  that  tours  both  Europe  and  Latin 
America.  Also,  this  fine  organization  an- 
nually runs  an  exchange  with  our  neigh- 
bor to  the  south,  Mexico.  In  December 
and  January,  the  Mexican  students  Uve 
with  an  American  family,  while  during 
the  summer,  their  American  coimter- 
parts  spend  time  In  Mexico. 

YFU  provides  benefits  to  the  families 
who  receive  foreign  students,  as  well  as 
the  young  people  who  participate  direct- 
ly. I  have  in  my  office  many  letters  that 
express  the  feeUngs  of  the  families  who 
in  the  past  have  had  foreign  exchange 
students  living  with  them.  I  quote  from 
one  of  them: 

Time  goes  so  fast.  It  seems  like  only 
yesterday  since  Hans  Joined  our  family.  My 
wife  and  I  have  become  accustomed  to  re- 
ferring to  "our  three  sons"  without  much 
difficulty  because  the  three  are  much  closer 
In  many  respects  than  most  brothers  born 
Into  the  same  famUy.  We  are  dreading  the 
time  of  Hans'  departure. 

Our  association  with  YFU  has  been  one 
of  the  most  Interesting  and  rewarding  ex- 
periences of  our  lives.  Communication  has 
been  excellent  at  all  levels  and  a  whole  new 
world  has  opened  before  us.  The  problems  we 
anticipated  didn't  materialize  and  countless 
little  things  we  did  not  expect  have  brought 
Joy  and  laughter.  I  suppose  you  receive  fre- 
quent letters  from  host  parents  bragging 
about  their  son  or  daughter  so  I  hope  you 
will  forgive  the  following  remark— We  still 
think  we  have  the  best ! ! ! 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  letter  speaks 
for  itself,  but  it  goes  without  saying  that 
if  this  one  example  is  any  indication  of 
what  the  participants  of  this  program 
feel  about  their  experiences,  YFU  is  a 
tremendous  success.  A  success,  not  only 
in  the  joy  brought  to  these  people,  but 
also  in  the  international  understanding 
it  surely  has  fostered. 

I  strongly  commend  this  organization 
and  Yiope.  that  it  may  continue  and  ex- 
pand its  fine  work. 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  whose 
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family  has  benefited  greatly  from  Youth 
for  Understanding  and  as  a  member  of 
Rotary  International,  It  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues In  support  of  this  fine  student 
exchange  program.  Begun  in  1951  as  a 
Rotary  project,  it  has  been  ably  admin- 
istered by  Mrs.  Rachel  Andersen,  execu- 
tive director,  since  1952.  Under  her  lead- 
ership it  has  achieved  cooperation  with 
many  church  and  civic  groups  and  has 
helped  to  meet  the  need  for  greater  cul- 
tural understanding  of  more  than  30,000 
student  participants  from  45  coimtrles 
and  42  different  States  of  these  United 
States  of  America. 

From  its  original  inception  it  has  ex- 
panded to  include  not  only  the  1-year 
and  6-month  exchange  of  high  school 
teenagers,  but  exchanges  of  college-age 
youth ;  summer  survey  courses  which  in- 
clude tours  and  seminars;  chorale  and 
concert  exchanges;  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, an  exchange  of  youthful  good 
will  and  enthusiasm. 

Such  programs  encourage  our  youth 
to  more  fully  understand  their  own  cul- 
tures and  those  of  other  peoples.  A  re- 
cent attitudinal  study  definitely  showed 
that  such  exchanges  result  in  improved 
attitudes  toward  other  people,  thus,  con- 
tributing in  achieving  the  stated  objec- 
tive of  YFU,  "an  interfaith  and  inter- 
racial approach  to  international  good 
will." 

I  speak  from  personal  experience  as  my 
contact  with  the  program  resulted  in  an 
exchange  which  has  brought  three  young 
people  from  Mexico  to  live  in  our  home, 
and  given  four  of  our  daughters  the 
pleasure  of  similar  experiences  in  that 
country.  Today.  I  express  praise  for  the 
tremendous  job  that  this  fine  organiza- 
tion and  others  like  it  are  doing  for 
youth  from  many  nations  and  many 
walks  of  life.  I  also  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  and  that  of  my  family  for  the 
personal  benefit  we  have  derived  from 
this  truly  "living"  experience.  I  heartily 
commend  to  others  the  program's  great 
potential  for  personal  growth. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  In  paying 
tribute  to  the  Youth  for  Understanding 
program. 

For  years,  students  have  traveled  to 
other  lands  in  pursuit  of  knowledge.  The 
great  universities  of  Europe — Cambridge, 
Heidelberg,  Oxford,  and  the  Sorbonne — 
have  been  centers  of  international  learn- 
ing. 

In  the  latter  half  of  this  century,  teen- 
age student  exchange  programs  have  be- 
come very  popular.  The  ages  of  the  par- 
ticipants introduce  a  new  dimension  to 
foreign  studies. 

One  such  program.  Youth  for  Under- 
standing, was  begim  In  1951  by  Dr. 
Rachel  Andreson.  From  a  small  begin- 
ning of  75  German  students  placed  in 
southeastern  Michigan  schools,  the  pro- 
gram has  now  grown  to  6,000  exchange 
students  placed  aimually  all  over  the 
world. 

Briefly  stated,  the  purpose  of  Youth  for 
Understanding  is  to  develop  better  rela- 
tionships among  people  of  different  lands 
through  common  Uving  experiences.  Each 
participant  becomes,  for  a  limited  time, 
a  member  of  a  private  family.  As  such. 
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he  learns  of  his  host's  life  at  home,  in 
school,  and  In  his  community. 

Families  are  carefully  screened  to  as- 
sure that  they  will  provide  significant 
learning  experiences  for  the  yoimg 
people. 

The  teenagers,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  have  good  scholastic  records,  be  ac- 
tive In  school,  church,  and  community 
affairs,  and  capable  of  handling  respon- 
sibility. 

Youth  for  Understanding  has  five  dif- 
ferent exchange  programs  at  the  present 
time.  These  are:  First,  the  International 
Student  High  School  program;  second, 
the  Mexican  program;  third,  the  Ameri- 
can Students  Summer  program;  fourth, 
the  American  Students  13th-Year  Study 
Abroad  program ;  and  fifth,  the  American 
Students  Music  program. 

Youth  for  Understanding  depends 
upon  high  schools,  churches,  service 
clubs,  and  business  and  professional 
groups  to  sponsor  qualified  students.  It 
works  closely  with  the  Department  of 
State  to  exchange  students  of  the  United 
States  with  those  of  other  countries. 

In  Illinois,  over  30  schools  participate 
in  the  Youth  for  Understanding  pro- 
gram., including  several  in  the  quad-cities 
area. 

At  a  time  when  all  of  us  need  to  de- 
velop a  better  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  peoples  of  other  lands. 
Youth  for  Understanding  helps  fill  the 
need. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  and  privileged  to  join  in  the  trib- 
ute today  to  Youth  for  Understanding. 
This  international  teenage  student  ex- 
change program  deserves  great  commen- 
dation and  far  more  public  recognition. 

Operating  principally  with  private 
funds,  its  programs  have  included  more 
than  30,000  students  from  more  than  40 
coimtries.  Last  year,  29  students  from 
Minnesota,  including  11  from  my  Third 
District,  participated  in  the  Youth  for 
Understanding  program  in  19  different 
countries.  In  the  last  3  years,  320  stu- 
dents from  43  different  countries  have 
stayed  in  Minnesota  homes. 

The  State  Department  encourages  and 
helps  to  promote  Youth  for  Understand- 
ing programs.  In  the  aggregate.  Federal 
support  makes  up  only  a  tiny  percentage 
of  the  Youth  for  Understanding  budget. 
The  result  Is  an  excellent  partnership  of 
private  initiative  and  modest  Govern- 
ment encouragement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  add  my 
voice  today  to  the  many  others  in  praise 
of  Youth  for  Understanding. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Youth 
for  Understanding  exchange  student 
program  has  a  worthy  purpose — to  pro- 
mote international  understanding  and 
goodwill  by  providing  young  people  with 
broad  experience  through  living  with 
families  of  other  countries.  Under  this 
program  each  year  my  own  State  has  had 
approximately  100  teenagers  from  the 
school  systems  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  South 
America  attending  Indiana  high  schools 
while  living  with  local  host  families. 
These  students  have  made  valuable  con- 
tributions to  their  schools  and  communi- 
ties. Several  of  these  young  men  and 
women  have  come  to  Indiana  from  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  a  fact  which  may 


hold  forth  the  best  hope  that  future 
leaders  of  the  Iron  Curtain  countries 
may  prove  to  be  more  enlightened  than 
those  of  the  present  day.  In  turn,  each 
year  a  group  of  Indiana  high  school  stu- 
dents have  studied  in  foreign  countries 
and  have  had  the  enriching  experience  of 
family  life  abroad.  The  relationships  es- 
tablished through  this  interchange  can- 
not help,  but  work  toward  a  better  un- 
derstanding between  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

I  gladly  join  in  this  tribute  to  Youth 
for  Understanding  and  congratulate  the 
leaders  for  their  dedication  to  tliis 
worthwhile  program. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  in  the  recognition 
of  the  merit  and  success  of  the  Youth 
for  Understanding  International  Teen- 
age Student  Exchange  program.  As  the 
largest  teenage  exchange  program  in  the 
United  States,  Youth  for  Understanding 
has  had  many  participants  from  my  area 
of  western  New  York  and  it  enjoys  broad 
community  support.  In  the  Rochester 
area,  for  example,  the  program  is  oper- 
ated by  the  affiliated  Association  for 
Teenage  Diplomats. 

Currently  there  are  35  students  from 
throughout  the  world  attending  Ro- 
chester and  Monroe  County  high  schools. 
In  addition,  another  17  South  American 
students  are  due  to  arrive  in  our  area 
today  for  6  months  of  study  in  the  local 
high  schools.  This  summer  over  100  high 
school  students  from  the  Rochester  area 
will  go  abroad  under  the  program  and  13 
more  will  study  for  a  full  year  in  foreign 
schools.  These  are  part  of  the  almost 
4,000  students  who  will  participate  this 
year. 

As  has  been  explained  here  today,  the 
purpose  of  the  Youth  for  Understanding 
program  is  to  develop  greater  under- 
standing and  friendship  through  per- 
sonal contact  and  family  living  experi- 
ence. Many  families  in  my  area  have 
taken  foreign  students  into  their  homes 
and  also  sent  their  own  children  to  a  for- 
eign country  under  this  progrtmi.  They 
refer  to  the  experience  as  a  great  en- 
richment of  our  lives.  This  is  the  general 
reaction  of  the  more  than  30.000  students 
and  families  who  have  participated  in 
the  program  since  its  inception  20  years 
ago. 

Justification  for  programs  of  this  kind 
has  been  that  they  contribute  to  the  sta- 
bility of  relations  between  nations  and 
improve  the  prospects  of  peaceful  condi- 
tions and  imderstanding  among  us.  This 
purp>ose  remains  as  valid  and  important 
today  as  during  the  post-war  period 
which  fostered  this  program.  For  these 
students  who  come  here  it  provides  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  balanced  and 
more  complete  view  of  our  country  than 
is  presented  abroad  by  the  information 
media.  For  those  American  youth  it  ex- 
pands their  understanding  of  the 
strengths  and  needs  of  our  country  and 
gives  many  foreigners  a  fresh  acquaint- 
ance with  the  best  of  American  youth. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  Youth  for  Un- 
derstanding has  so  many  friends  and 
supporters  in  Congress,  and  I  hope  that 
its  backers  will  see  that  the  program  con- 
tinues to  make  its  unique  contributions 
to  promoting  greater  understanding  on  a 
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person-to-person  basis.  I  join  in  praise 
of  all  those  who  make  possible  this  out- 
standing program  and  commend  their 
admirable  efforts. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  centuries 
students  have  traveled  to  foreign  lands 
in  pursuit  of  learning.  In  earlier  times 
they  left  the  great  universities  of  Europe 
to  study  and  travel  in  other  lands.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  20th  century,  this  ex- 
change program  has  extended  to  teenage 
students  who  travel  abroad  to  learn  at  a 
younger  age,  live  with  and  as  members 
of  families  in  a  community  and  partici- 
pate in  local  school  and  commimity 
affairs. 

In  Fresno,  Calif.,  in  1970,  two  of  our 
students  traveled  to  other  lands  and  in 
1971,  three  went  abroad.  In  addition, 
several  foreign  students  came  to  live  with 
us  in  central  California. 

This  teenage  exchange  is  proving  its 
value  and  holding  out  hope  for  better 
human  understanding  and  enlightment. 
It  is  well  known  that  youth  is  more  flex- 
ible, more  adaptable  than  the  older  gen- 
eration and  can  better  absorb  and  relate 
their  different  experiences.  Tliis  is  why 
student  exchange  is  valuable  at  an  early 
age. 

Student  exchange  is  designed  to  help 
youth  to  live  in  the  kind  of  a  world  we 
have  today  and  to  help  them  shape  mans 
destiny.  Communication  must  be  im- 
proved but  we  can  learn  to  communicate 
only  as  we  become  better  acquainted  with 
people.  This  means  we  must  meet  them, 
study  with  them,  live  with  them,  and 
make  friends  with  them.  There  is  no  bet- 
ter way  to  get  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  people  of  other  lands  than  to  live  in 
the  same  home  with  them,  eat  at  the 
same  table  with  them,  and  learn  to  see 
life  as  it  appears  to  them. 

The  prospect  of  the  future  demands  a 
vast  increase  in  this  kind  of  exchange 
experience,  a  truly  "people  to  people" 
approach.  Each  of  us  can  have  a  share 
in  making  this  sort  of  exchange  possible. 
That  is  why  I  take  this  opportunity, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  endorse  the  student  ex- 
chsuige  program  of  Youth  for  Under- 
standing. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
most  fitting  that  so  many  of  our  col- 
leagues are  taking  this  opportunity  to 
offer  tributes  to  Youth  for  Understand- 
ing. 

Few  privately  operated  programs  have 
done  as  much  to  further  international 
understanding,  by  enabling  people  at  an 
impressionable  age  to  spend  substantial 
amoimts  of  time  getting  to  know  coun- 
tries other  than  their  own. 

YFU  has  been  operating  in  my  own 
county  of  San  Diego  for  8  years.  Some  20 
high  schools  in  San  Diego  and  adjacent 
Imperial  counties  now  participate  in  the 
program,  which  brings  30  to  40  students 
from  abroad  to  our  community  every 
year. 

I  am  advised  by  Mr.  Mark  Miranda,  the 
YFU  area  representative  for  San  Diego- 
Imperial,  that  the  youngsters  hoeted  by 
the  two  counties  are  given  every  <^H>or- 
tunity  to  examine  U.S.  life  in  detail. 
Generally,  these  visitors  remain  In  this 
country  for  a  full  year,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  from  Latin  America,  who 
stay  6  months.  Rather  than  just  tour 


about  the  country,  the  foreign  students 
are  encouraged  to  become  more  familiar 
with  our  ways  through  sustained  contact 
with  local  families,  schools,  and  other 
institutions. 

Whenever  possible,  the  visiting  stu- 
dents are  assigned  to  a  family  with  a 
teenager  of  the  same  sex  and  equivalent 
age. 

And  the  YFU  effort,  of  course,  works 
both  ways,  although  the  number  of 
Americans  traveling  abroad  imder  Its 
auspices  is  considerably  less  than  the 
number  of  foreign  students  brought  to 
this  country.  Scholarship  help  is  avail- 
able for  those  who  need  it  and  can 
qualify,  thus  assuring  variety  in  the  se- 
lection of  participants. 

All  in  all.  Youth  for  Understanding  is 
an  exemplary  effort,  which  I  am  pleased 
to  join  in  honoring. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  many  of  my 
colleagues  today  in  paying  special  recog- 
nition to  Youth  for  Understanding. 

As  one  of  the  largest  organizations  in 
the  United  States  providing  for  the  ex- 
change of  students  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  nations.  Youth  for 
Understanding  has  contributed  much  by 
the  furtherance  of  international  imder- 
standing  and  relations.  Through  its  five 
programs  for  high  school,  junior  high 
school,  and  high  school  graduate  stu- 
dents, YFU  has  reached  out  to  every 
corner  of  the  globe  in  its  short  period  of 
existence.  This  reaching  out  has  done 
much  to  enhance  the  mutual  knowledge, 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  dif- 
ferent cultural  and  historic  backgrounds 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Through  its  programs,  YFU  has  placed 
thousands  of  young  Americans  in  homes 
of  other  nations,  and  has  brought  thou- 
sands of  young  people  from  other  na- 
tions to  the  United  States.  These  are  pro- 
grams that  provide  a  complete  living  ex- 
perience for  American  students  and  for- 
eign students,  in  which  they  became 
members  of  host  families. 

Since  its  begirmlng  in  1951,  Youth  for 
Understanding  has  grown  to  such  pro- 
portions that  it  now  provides  for  an  in- 
ternational exchange  of  more  than  4,000 
students  each  year.  Prom  coimtries  as 
far  away  as  Greece,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan, 
Norway,  Bra2dl  and  Peru,  students  come 
to  the  United  States  each  year  to  live 
with  American  families,  attend  Ameri- 
can schools,  and  develop  an  understand- 
ing of  American  culture  and  history.  At 
the  same  time,  hundreds  of  our  American 
youth  annually  travel  to  Argentina,  Bel- 
gium, Finland,  Yugoslavia,  Liberia, 
Venezuela,  and  other  nations  to  live  and 
share  in  and  develop  greater  understand- 
ing of  the  culture  and  history  of  those 
nations. 

In  my  State  of  Nebraska.  YFU  has 
placed  more  than  250  foreign  students 
and  sent  more  than  100  Nebraskans 
abroad  since  the  program  was  begun. 

Surely  the  result  of  this  exchange  pro- 
gram Is  a  better  understanding  and  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States,  our  heri- 
tage, culture  and  way  of  life  by  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  that  participate  in  the 
program  with  us.  This  is  evidenced  in 
the  glowing  reports  our  American  stu- 
dents bring  home  with  them  after  such 
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participation  in  other  countries,  and 
their  appreciation  and  greater  under- 
standing of  those  cultures  and  heritages. 
Who  can  say  how  much  programs  su<ai 
as  this  contribute  and  will  continue  to 
contribute  to  world  understanding  for 
better  relations  and  peace  in  the  world 
ahead? 

On  this  occasion  of  the  21st  year  of 
Youth  for  Understanding,  it  is  fitting 
that  we  commend  the  many  people  who 
have  organized  and  directed  its  pro- 
grams, and  the  many  students  who  have 
participated.  The  wide  acceptance  of  the 
program  itself  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  evident  by  the  local  community 
projects  to  sponsor  exchange  students.  I 
commend  YFU  for  its  fine  program  and 
wish  it  continued  and  expanded  success 
in  the  future  in  bringing  the  nations  of 
the  world  together  through  greater 
imderstanding. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  and  proud  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  calling  attention  to  the  outstanding 
work  of  the  Youth  for  Understanding  in- 
ternational teenage  student  exchange 
program. 

It  is  through  programs  of  personal 
contact  in  cultural  exchange  that  a 
greater  international  imderstanding  is 
fostered.  Youth  for  Understanding  Is 
the  largest  teenage  exchange  program  in 
the  United  States.  In  cooperation  with 
the  State  Department  more  than  30,000 
students  from  more  than  40  countries 
have  participated  in  the  program  since 
it  was  foimded  in  1951. 

Youth  for  Understanding  is  a  nonprofit 
educational  organization  which  seeks  to 
foster  greater  international  understand- 
ing through  a  family  living  experience. 
Students  come  from  Western  European 
countries,  Africa.  Japan,  and  the  Philip- 
pines for  1  year — August  to  July— and 
from  Latin  America  for  6  months— Janu- 
ary to  June.  American  students  go  to 
Western  Europe.  South  Africa,  the 
Philippines,  Mexico,  or  Japan.  They  are 
16  to  18  years  of  age  and  are  chosen 
from  applications  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittees in  their  own  community  to  the 
Ann  Arbor  ofiBce. 

During  the  school  year  1971-72  there 
were  39  students  Uvlng  with  families  in 
Wisconsin  and  attending  high  schools 
there.  In  my  own  congressional  district 
there  were  students  from  Germany,  the 
Philippines,  and  Belgimn.  A  total  of  46 
students  attended  31  schools  in  Wiscon- 
sin in  1971  from  Latin  America. 

Eleven  students  from  Wisconsin  took 
part  in  the  program  overseas  where  they 
lived  with  selected  host  families  and  at- 
tended schools. 

The  program  has  consistently  enjoyed 
great  success  and  I  wish  to  commend 
the  founder.  Mrs.  Rachel  Andresen,  the 
board,  and  the  program  for  the  valuable 
contribution  Youth  for  Understanding 
has  made  to  world  understanding. 

Mr.  BOB  WH^ON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  join  our  colleagues  today  in  this 
special  order  honoring  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  the  international  teen- 
age student  exchange  program  operated 
by  the  Youth  for  Understanding. 

Through  this  program,  many  young 
people  from  foreign  lands  have  come  to 
my  district  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  as  ex- 
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change  students.  Their  presence  has  en- 
riched our  commimity  by  fostering  great- 
er international  understanding  among 
our  citizens.  The  exchange  program  is 
entering  Its  ninth  year  in  San  Diego. 
Twenty  high  schools  have  participated, 
hosting  students  from  coimtries  In  Eu- 
rope and  South  America,  plus  Japan  and 
the  Philippines. 

San  Diegans  who  have  served  as  host 
families  repeatedly  praise  the  program, 
citing  their  own  warm  experiences  In 
opening  their  homes  and  family  to  these 
visiting  young  i}eople.  I  would  also  like 
to  point  out  that  much  of  the  success  of 
our  local  program  rests  with  the  Youth 
for  Understanding  area  representatives 
in  San  Diego,  Mr.  Mark  Miranda,  who 
has  devoted  his  time  to  promoting  this 
worthwhile  activity. 

I  hope  that  this  exchange  effort  will 
have  many  more  years  of  success,  and 
know  our  colleagues  will  be  interested  in 
some  of  the  following  comments  made  by 
foreign  students  who  have  participated 
in  the  program: 

COMMZNTS 

"Backyard  cookouts  are  not  for  me.  They 
are  a  kind  of  joke  because  you  get  aU  the 
meat,  and  potatoes  flUed  with  fuel  fumes." — 
Jan  Sorensen,  19,  Denmark. 

"I  hope  to  come  back  to  see  my  American 
dad  cooking  again.  Brazilian  men  never  go 
Into  the  kitchen.  This  was  the  funniest  thing 
I  ever  saw." — Teresinha  NacU,  17,  Brazil. 

"1  think  Americans  are  too  much  afraid 
of  germs.  There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  clean- 
liness. But  every  other  ad  on  TV  is  about 
germs  that  cause  this  and  that.  Pec^le  talk 
the  same  way." — AngeWca  Specht,  17,  West 
Germany. 

"TV  was  something  else.  We  never  have  a 
orogram  Interrupted  for  a  commerlcal.  But  I 
got  so  used  to  it  that  I  am  going  to  miss  the 
time  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  movie 
to  get  a  drink." — Christine  Weber,  17,  WeM 
Germany. 

"To  me  the  IT.S.  is  one  big  kettle  of  boiling 
water.  There  are  great  big  differences  from 
the  coasts  to  the  middle  area  and  from  the 
north  to  the  south.  One  of  the  things  that 
I  didn't  quite  agree  with  was  pet^le's  saying 
that  this  is  the  greatest  and  most  free  nation 
In  the  wOTld." — Birgitte  Thomaen,  18,  Den- 
mark. 

"I  learned  that  other  families  and  commu- 
nities and  countries  have  troubles  too  and 
bad  times  Just  like  the  ones  I  was  use^  to. 
Another  little  thing:  I  really  like  the  foun- 
tains. You  can't  find  them  anyplace  in  Ger- 
many."— Cornelia  Scholvin. 

"I  will  miss  hamburgers,  drive-in  movie 
houses,  salted  popcorn,  ice  cream,  the  Amer- 
ican-style TV." — SOnke  SUnnichen. 

"I'll  miss  the  mountains  and  the  blue  skies 
in  Utah  and  the  informal  American  way  of 
life." — Dietlinde  Schroeder. 

"I  went  to  Tucson.  Arizona.  I  found  the 
change  in  climate  and  landscape  pretty  hard, 
but  already  1  miss  the  sun  and  desert." — 
Regina-Maria  Schletter. 

"Riding  snowmobiles,  ice  skating  and  ski- 
ing excited  me.  As  an  American  clerk  in  the 
airport  In  Chicago  said  to  me,  'Happiness  is 
skiing  in  South  Dakota!'  "Sonia  da  Silva. 
18,  Brazil. 

"I'm  taking  back  jeans.  They  cost  twenty 
dollars  at  home." — Ana  Vaaconcelos.  17, 
Brazil. 

"When  I  left  my  American  home  yesterday, 
I  was  torn  apart.  I  waa  looking  forward  to 
Bcelng  my  family  and  friends  In  Germany 
again  and  didn't  want  to  leave  here  either." — 
Regina-Maria  Schletter. 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  these  times 
of  growing  concern  and  confusion  In  in- 
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tematlonal  relations,  there  is  an  organi- 
zation that  has  transcended  national 
boimdaries  and  biases  in  the  effort  to  at- 
tain better  international  understanding. 
I  speak  of  Youth  for  Understanding,  an 
International  teenage  exchange  program 
which  seeks  to  bridge  the  cultmul  and  so- 
cial gap  among  students  of  all  nations 
through  a  family-living  experience. 

This  person-to-persoo  approach  has 
enabled  individuals,  communities,  and, 
consequently  nations,  to  understand 
themselves  and  each  other  better. 

I  commend  this  organization  for  their 
role  in  the  all -important  search  for  in- 
ternational understanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
the  people  of  North  Dakota  have  been 
in  the  forefront  of  using  this  avenue  to- 
ward international  social  and  cultural 
understanding. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
the  names  of  the  sponsors,  schools,  and 
foreign  students  presently  participating 
In  this  outstanding  program  in  Norih 
Dakota: 

List  or  Fobeign  STtrosNTS  Pakticipating  in 
Progbam 

A.  C.  Bertsch  and  D.  Walery.  Bismarck; 
Bismarck  Junior  Collegej  Roeland  L.  Buyze, 
Netherlands,  and  Patricia  Aparicio,  Colum- 
bia; D.  M.  Tracy,  Bismarck;  St.  Mary's  High 
School;  Anders  Gustafsson,  Sweden; 

B.  Marsaa,  Cando;  Cando  High  School;  Ca- 
rln  Wahlberg,  Sweden; 

M.  Bauer,  Carrlngton;  Carrlngton  High 
School;  Augusto  Sy,  Jr.,  PhUlppines. 

C.  Volesky,  Dickinson;  Trinity  High  School; 
Alberto  R.  Magslno,  Philippines; 

Dr.  Marvin  Towarnick.  Feesenden;  Pessen- 
den  High  School;  He  Helkkl  Y.  Miettinen, 
Finland; 

R.  Nelson,  Harvey;  Harvey  High  School; 
Blenvenldo  Just  n,  PhUlppines; 

T.  Huber,  Hazen;  Hazen  High  School; 
PhlUpp  Abellaneda.  Philippines; 

J.  M.  Kokkeler,  Hebron;  Hebron  High 
School;  Anders  I.  Henriksson,  Sweden; 

C.  Johnson,  Jamestown;  Jamestown  High 
School.  BaslliuB  Groen,  Netherlands; 

*:  Frey,  A.  Dohn,  and  J.  S.  Homan,  La- 
Moure;  IjaMoure  High  School;  Emmanuel  A. 
Padllla,  Philippines:  Harald  Scherrer,  Ger- 
many; and  Bunar  Ukmata,  Yugoslavia; 

R.  Pelckert  and  V.  Mushlk,  Mandan;  Man- 
dan  High  School;  Erling  T.  Moller,  Denmark; 
and  Tuovi  Rantala,  Finland; 

S.  Fllckinger,  Mlnot;  Mlnot  High  School; 
Helde  Rleke.  Germany;  R.  Romine  and  L. 
Link,  Mlnot;  Bishop  Ryan  High  School;  Mar- 
git  B.  Starmans.  Netherlands;  and  Ulf  Bos- 
trom,  Sweden; 

J.  Ottmar,  Mott;  Mott  Lincoln  High  School; 
Tomlo  Takeshlta.  Japan; 

H.  Mlckelson.  New  Rockford;  New  Rock- 
ford  High  School;   Rltta  Ojaranta,  Finland; 

J.  Eylands,  Rugby;  Rugby  High  School; 
Jounl  E.  A.  Korrl,  Finland; 

W.  Erlckson,  Stanley;  Stanley  High  School; 
Rolf  Sugland,  Germany; 

L.  Buckman,  Stanton,  Stanton  High 
School;  Guy  Ol  Vanden  Bulcke,  Belgium; 

M.  Brumlow,  Tioga;  Tioga  High  School; 
Mlchele  M.  J.  Marie  Kloppers.  Netherlands. 

Mr.  FASCTJ.L.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  join  with  so 
many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  In 
pasang  tribute  today  to  Youth  for 
Understanding,  one  of  the  major 
components  of  our  Nation's  effort 
to  promote  peace  among  nations  by 
fostering  understanding  between  peo- 
ples. It  has  long  been  my  convic- 
tion that  If  we  are  to  break  the  vicious 
circle  of  jealousy,  hostility,  and  conflict 


between  nations,  we  must  create  a  new 
spirit  of  trust  and  understanding  among 
peoples.  One  of  the  surest  ways  to  pro- 
mote such  mutual  respect  Is  personal 
oontcu;t  and  discussion.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  have  supported  and  will  con- 
tinue to  support  exchange  programs  and 
particularly  those  such  as  Youth  for 
Understanding  which  are  aimed  at  our 
young  people. 

Since  Its  Inception  In  1951,  Youth  for 
Understanding  has  compiled  a  distin- 
guished record  of  service.  From  a  small 
Initial  teenage  exchange  program  with 
Germany,  it  has  grown  to  become  one  of 
the  largest  youth  exchajige  groups  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  in  the  en- 
tire world — and  one  of  only  a  few  pro- 
grams ofHclally  recognized  by  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

As  chairman  of  the  Inter-American 
Affairs  Subcommittee  and  as  one  who 
strongly  believes  in  the  great  value  of 
close  and  friendly  relations  with  our 
hemisphere  neighbors,  it  Is  especially 
gratifying  to  note  that  at  present  the 
largest  number  of  foreign  students  in- 
volved In  the  various  programs  of  Youth 
for  Understanding  come  from  Latin 
America  and  this  despite  the  serious  dif- 
ficulties resulting  from  greatly  different 
school  year  caloidars  between  North  and 
South  America.  This  year,  tis  an  example, 
in  only  one  of  the  many  programs  of 
Youth  for  Understanding  more  than 
1,750  Latin  American  students  will  spend 
6  months  in  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion, several  hundred  young  Americans 
will  be  spending  their  summer  this  year 
In  South  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  hemisphere  of  al- 
most a  half  billion  people,  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  exchange  visits  since 
1956  of  more  than  9,100  Latin  American 
students  to  the  United  States  and  of  more 
than  1,400  of  our  own  young  people  to 
other  hemisphere  nations,  seem  small 
and  unimportant.  Yet,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  these  young  people's  experi- 
ences have  touched  the  lives  of  tens,  if 
not  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others. 
Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  all  of 
these  students  represent  the  very  best  of 
their  own  country's  youth.  They  are  cho- 
sen on  the  basis  of  high  standards  of 
selectivity  In  all  participating  countries 
and  many  of  them  will  undoubtedly  be- 
come the  future  leaders  of  their  respec- 
tive countries. 

Compared  to  the  staggering  need  for 
International  goodwill  and  understand- 
ing, the  numbers  of  young  people  ex- 
changed by  Youth  for  Understanding 
and  similar  programs  has  been  small  in- 
deed; but  most  important  of  al\  a  good 
begiiming  has  been  made  and  a  sound 
program  worked  out. 

Thus,  hope  for  a  peaceful  world  rests 
on  a  little  bit  sounder  ground  today  th£in 
It  might  have,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
foresight  and  hard  work  of  the  hundreds 
of  people  all  over  the  world  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  make  Youth  for  Un- 
derstanding the  magnificent  success  it  is. 

Ml*.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  citing  Youth  for  Under- 
standing for  the  fine  work  it  is  doing  in 
the  area  of  International  student  ex- 
changes. 

Many    Americans    traveling    abroad 
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have  been  shocked  to  find  that  even  peo- 
ple of  friendly  nations  hold  distorted 
ideas  about  American  life.  They  speak 
of  crime  in  our  streets,  riots,  unemploy- 
ment, and  general  chaos,  often  quoting 
our  own  press  reports.  Even  American 
self-criticism  is  often  misimderstood 
abroad.  At  the  same  time,  the  foreigner 
just  doesn't  know  about  the  remarkable 
quality  of  everyday  American  life  as  it 
exists  under  our  form  of  government. 

This  is  one  reason  international  ex- 
change programs  such  as  Youth  for  Un- 
derstanding are  so  important.  A  program 
like  this  offers  the  young  person  from 
abroad  the  chance  to  see  the  everyday 
side  of  American  living.  The  memory  of 
6  months  in  an  American  family,  going 
to  American  public  schools,  may  affect 
the  attitudes  towards  this  country  of  fu- 
ture Presidents,  ministers  or  simply  the 
citizens  of  those  nations  with  whom  we 
must  deal.  Just  as  ignorance  breeds  dis- 
trust, so  a  short  time  spent  sharing  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  a  family  of  Americans 
can  result  in  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing. 

Youth  for  Understanding  has  brought 
over  30.000  young  people  from  Western 
Europe,  Africa,  Japan,  South  America, 
and  the  Philippines  into  American  fam- 
ilies. Our  Florida  teenagers  have  enter- 
tained contemporaries  from  Chile,  Fin- 
land, and  the  Philippines.  The  visitors 
have  accompanied  our  yoimgsters  to 
school,  and  have  entered  fully  into  the 
lives  of  their  American  families.  These 
young  people  from  abroad  are  seeing  a 
new  and  much  more  real  America  than 
they  could  possibly  see  ttirough  their 
media. 

This  year  alone,  over  2.500  American 
teenagers  will  go  overseas  through  Youth 
for  Understanding.  They  will  come  home 
better  equipped  to  understand  and  deal 
effectively  with  people  whose  language, 
culture  and  attitudes  are  not  ours.  In  our 
world  of  split-second  transport?  tion  and 
communications,  we  already  have  to  cope 
with  much  closer  and  heavier  interna- 
tional involvements.  In  the  future,  it  Is 
going  to  be  the  rare  American  whose  life 
is  not  touched  in  some  way  by  an  influ- 
ence from  abroad.  No  program  can  be 
more  useful  ir.  preparing  our  young  for 
such  a  role  than  Youth  for  Understand- 
ing, and  programs  like  it. 

Youth  for  Understanding  has  done  a 
fine  job  since  1951  in  cooperation  with  in- 
dividuals from  commimities  all  over  the 
Nation,  people  who  spend  their  leisure 
hours  working  to  make  this  program  a 
success.  I  want  to  commend  the  78  Flor- 
ida families  who  have  taken  young  people 
from  abroad  into  their  homes  and  into 
their  lives  this  past  year.  My  sincere  best 
wishes  for  an  experience  rich  in  learn- 
ing and  understanding  go  to  the  follow- 
ing Florida  teenagers  who  have  gone 
abroad  or  are  going  through  Youth  for 
Understanding:  Donald  Brooks  of  Boni- 
fay:  Bonnie  Ann  Purvis  of  Brandon; 
Martha  L.  Allred.  Lyn  Trick,  Lee  Stewart. 
Katherine  Muncy.  and  Roma  Eyster  of 
Cocoa:  Beth  Eibling  of  Ft.  Lauderdale- 
George  Bellinger  of  Melbome;  Linda 
Boedeker  and  Kyle  Strickland  of  Merrlt 
Island:  Paulette  Louise  Judd  and  Ruth- 
anne  Moss  of  Orlando:  Laura  Aim  Terry 
and  Lynne  Vickery  of  Pensacola;  Mary 


Alyce  Bartosek,  Charlotte  Maxwell,  Ali- 
cia Kenaston,  Anne  Witte,  and  Colleen 
Lyons,  all  from  Rickledge;  Joel  Coryell 
from  Satellite;  Fi-ank  Roberts  from  In- 
dian Harbor  Beach;  Francine  Rutigliano 
from  Tampa;  and  Brette  P.  Sanford  of 
Seminole. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  today  in  saluting  the  stu- 
dent exchange  program  known  as  Youth 
for  Understanding — and  to  congratulate 
this  very  fine  organization  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  21st  birthday. 

Eleven  years  ago,  the  late  President 
Kennedy  formally  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the 
Congress  responded  with  legislation 
which  has  made  it  possible  for  a  gen- 
eration of  young  people  to  serve  as  Amer- 
ican ambassadors  of  goodwill  in  scores 
of  foreign  lands. 

At  the  time  the  Peace  Corps  was  being 
established.  Youth  for  Understanding 
was  already  in  operation — a  lusty  10- 
year-old  program  that  was  providing  a 
two-way  form  of  communication  be- 
tween young  people  in  this  coimtry  and 
abroad. 

American  high  school  students  were 
moving,  at  an  ever  Increasing  pace,  across 
the  oceans  to  foreign  countries.  High 
school  students  were  moving,  also  at  a 
growing  rate,  to  this  land  of  ours.  Our 
young  people  were  learning  the  cultures, 
the  attitudes  and  the  philosophies  of  the 
people  in  the  countries  which  they 
visited.  Young  people  from  abroad  were, 
in  turn,  learning  the  cultures,  the  at- 
titudes and  the  philosophies  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Youth  for  Understanding,  then,  has 
enriched  the  peoples  of  many  nations. 
It  has  opened  a  door  to  communica- 
tion between  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  peoples  of  the  other  free 
countries  which  inhabit  this  planet, 
earth,  with  us. 

-^  a  representative  from  Michigan,  I 
am  pleased  that  Youth  for  Understand- 
ing is  headquartered  in  my  great  State. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  that  nearly 
two  dozen  schools  in  my  congressional 
district — which   covers   all   of  Macomb 
County— actively    participate    as    host 
schools.  These  schools  include: 
Armada  High  School. 
Carl  Brablec  High  School.  i 

Center  Line  High  School. 
Chippewa  Valley  High  School. 
Davis  Junior  High  School. 
Eisenhower  High  School. 
Fraser  High  School. 
Lake  Shore  High  School. 
Lake  view  High  School. 
L'Anse  Creuse  High  School. 
Memphis  High  School. 
Mount  Clemens  High  School. 
New  Haven  High  School. 
Richmond  Community  High  School. 
Romeo  High  School. 
Rosevllle  High  School. 
Adlal  Stevenson  High  School. 
Utica  Community  High  School. 
In  addition.  Macomb  County  Commu- 
nity College  plays  an  active  role  in  this 
student  exchange  program. 

I  congratulate  all  of  these  educational 
institutions  for  the  job  they  are  doing  to 
further  the  goals  of  the  Youth  for  Un- 
derstanding program.  I  also  congratu- 
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late  the  scores  of  families  in  Macomb 
County  who  have  played  host  to  the 
young  people  from  other  countries  dur- 
ing their  stay  in  the  United  States. 

Youth  for  Understanding  has  helped 
to  underscore  the  fact  that  education 
involves  a  lot  more  than  merely  attend- 
ing school.  The  learning  process  is  en- 
hanced, and  the  horizons  of  our  children 
are  enlarged,  because  of  this  student  ex- 
change program.  The  teenagers  taking 
part  in  this  program — our  own  teenagers 

and    those    from    other    countries are 

seeing  life  from  a  new  perspective.  They 
are  learning  about  people — not  people  in 
the  abstract,  but  people  in  the  flesh.  And 
they  are  learning  about  each  other's 
problems,  each  other's  hopes,  each  other's 
aspirations. 

All  Americans  should  take  pride  in  the 
accomplishments  of  Youth  for  Under- 
standing. I  hope  all  Americans  will  join 
in  paying  tribute  to  this  outstanding 
organization  as  it  reaches  its  "age  of 
majority"— and  will  join,  too,  in  wishing 
Youth  for  Understanding  many  more 
productive  years  in  teaching  young  peo- 
ple the  world  over  the  real  meaning  of 
the  word  "communication." 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportimity  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  youth  for  understanding 
international  teenage  student  exchange 
program. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  only 
through  efforts  such  as  this  which  involve 
active  participation  with  people  through- 
out the  world  can  we  achieve  real  un- 
derstanding of  the  many  kinds  of 
thoughts  and  ways  of  all  mankind.  Un- 
derstanding breeds  tolerance  and  com- 
promise— intellectual  commodities  which 
are  extremely  valuable,  especially  in  this 
world  where  tension  quickly  rises  and  far 
too  often  results  in  violent  confronta- 
tion. 

And  what  better  "friendship  ambas- 
sadors" do  we  have  than  our  young  peo- 
ple who  are  likely  to  be  flexible  in  the 
face  of  change;  who  frequently  are  less 
hardened  by  prejudice  which  age  often- 
times reinforces.  If  we  are  to  achieve  the 
ultimate — a  harmonious  world  commu- 
nity— we  must  open  our  minds  and  our 
hearts  to  all  nationalities.  And  as  the 
youth  for  understanding  program  pro- 
vides, we  must  open  our  homes  so  that 
young  people  from  around  the  world  will 
learn  through  personal  experience  what 
living  in  the  United  States  is  really  like. 
In  my  home  State  of  Indiana,  approxi- 
mately 100  students  each  year  from  high 
schools  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  South  Amer- 
ica attend  high  school  while  living  with 
local  host  families.  These  students  have 
made  significant  contributions  to  their 
schools  and  communities  and  in  turn, 
have  learned  much  that  they  will  share 
in  their  native  communities.  This  is  a 
meaningful,  thoughtful  progression  of 
understanding  which  rests  on  the  strong- 
est of  bases — actual  experience. 

I  commend  the  youth  for  imderstand- 
ing  program  for  creating  this  Invaluable 
opportimity  for  so  many  young  people. 
In  particular,  I  would  like  to  encourage 
the  yoimg  people  in  this  coimtry  to  be- 
come involved  in  international  student 
exchange  whether  by  actually  going  to  a 
foreign  country  or  by  expressing  an  ac- 
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tive  Interest  in  the  foreign  students  in 
their  own  communities. 

Ours  is  a  rather  unique  challenge  in 
that  we  are  geographically  denied  ex- 
tensive exposure  to  people  from  foreign 
countries.  I  ask  our  young  people  to  make 
that  special  effort  to  become  Involved  In 
international  exchange  student  programs 
such  as  the  youth  for  understsmding 
program. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  in  this  well-de- 
served tribute  to  the  Youth  for  Under- 
standing program  of  the  International 
Student  Exchange. 

Over  the  past  20  years  more  than 
30.000  students  from  45  countries  have 
participated  in  this  remarkable  effort  to 
promote  international  understanding.  It 
is  one  of  only  three  teenage  exchange 
programs  ofiBcially  recognized  by  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

A  number  of  young  people  from  the 
23d  District  of  Ohio,  which  I  serve,  have 
contributed  to  and  benefited  from  this 
program,  both  as  participants  living  with 
families  abroad  and  as  Ohioans  welcom- 
ing young  exchange  visitors  from  over- 
seas into  their  homes. 

May  "Youth  for  Understanding"  enjoy 
continued  success  in  its  outstanding  en- 
deavors for  international  accord  through 
person-to-person  programs. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  ideological  conflicts,  when  the 
world  is  shrinking  in  terms  of  travel  time, 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  being 
brought  closer  to  our  neighbors  on  this 
planet,  yet  often  painfully  distant  in 
understanding  them. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  speaking  for 
programs  such  as  Youth  for  Understand- 
ing. It  is  through  such  exchange  pro- 
grams that  the  leaders  of  years  to  come 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  and 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  each 
other. 

We  cannot  fail  to  see  the  Importance  of 
learning  from  our  fellow  human  beings, 
and  in  turn,  relating  our  own  experiences 
with  the  hope  that  they  may  learn  from 
us.  Indeed,  no  reasonable  person  will  dis- 
pute the  fact  that  the  future  of  our  very 
existence  depends  upon  the  degrree  to 
which  the  people  of  the  world  are  able  to 
understand  each  other.  The  people-to- 
people  approach  of  such  programs  as 
Youth  for  Understanding  affords  us  a 
chance  to  move  toward  a  day  when  we 
shall  not  feel  threatened  by  the  fires  of 
global  conflict  ignited  by  misunderstand- 
ing, and  when  fear  would  be  replaced  by 
communication. 

The  future  demands  that  we  make 
every  effort  to  relate  to  our  fellow  human 
beings,  both  in  our  own  country  and  in 
other  nations. 
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Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order  today  "Youth  for  Un- 
derstanding." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HuNGATE).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 


ATTITUDE      TOWARD      THE      NEW 
STATE  OP  BANGLADESH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  principle  upon  which  our 
own  existence  as  a  nation  is  based  and  to 
which  we  have  maintained  allegiance 
at  a  sometimes  considerable  price  for 
nearly  200  years  is  that  of  a  people's  right 
to  freely  determine  their  own  destiny. 

If,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  true,  it  seems 
at  least  coldly  logical  that  we  support 
the  same  idea  in  our  attitude  toward  t^e 
newborn  nation  of  Bangladesh. 

I  believe,  of  course,  it  is  more  than 
logical,  I  believe  it  is  morally  compelling. 

If  BanglEMlesh  were  taken  out  of  con- 
text, as  it  were,  we  would  have  no  other 
course  in  the  name  of  consistency  and 
self-beUef  but  to  recognize  its  existence 
in  the  company  of  nations. 

Leaving  Bangladesh  in  context, 
fraught  as  it  is  with  overtones  of  inter- 
national politics  and  cold  war  cross  pur- 
poses, it  makes  sense,  I  think,  for  us  to 
recognize  the  fact  of  Bangladesh,  quick- 
ly and  cleanly,  if  only  to  avoid  the  non- 
recognition  mistakes  of  the  past,  for 
many  of  which  we  have  paid  dearly. 

Bangladesh  is  a  fact.  It  is  a  newly 
formed  nation  of  73  million  people  with 
a  government  de  facto.  There  seems  to 
me  to  be  no  currency  in  ignoring  it. 

Beyond  that,  Bangladesh  exists  de  jure 
because  its  people  freely  chose  to  exist 
separate  and  sovereign  in  an  overwhelm- 
ing expression  of  self-determination.  And 
they  have  paid  an  enormous  price  in 
blood  and  hunger  in  their  commitment 
to  that  destiny. 

In  recognition  of  our  own  belief  in 
government  by  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned and  in  consistent  adherence  to  our 
policy  of  encouraging  this  same  approach 
whenever  and  wherever  the  opportunity 
presents  itself,  we  ought  to  recognize 
Bangladesh  de  jure. 

Until  we  do  that,  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  do 
not  think  we  are  free  to  regard  Bangla- 
desh in  any  way  except  awkwardly  and 
guiltily,  nor  are  we  true  to  the  validity 
of  our  own  national  convictions. 


THE    ILLEGAL    DRUG    TRAFFIC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year 
during  the  congressional  recess,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  investigate  firsthand 
the  problem  our  country  faces  in  illegal 
drug  trafHc. 

Traveling  to  Turkey  and  other  coun- 
tries involved  in  growing,  processing, 
and  transporting  of  narcotics,  I  spent 
many  hours  talking  with  and  discussing 
the  drug  problem  with  public  officials. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  my  Investi- 
gation was  the  full  realization  that  this 
problem  is  not  a  national  one,  but  an 
international  one,  and  that  its  solution 
cannot  be  achieved  by  any  amount  of  ef- 
fort by  the  United  States  standing  alone. 


Instead,  it  requires  a  full,  concerted  ef- 
fort by  the  entire  family  of  nations.  This 
need  for  international  cooperation  is 
amplified  by  the  fact  that  increased  U.S. 
narcotics  and  customs  personnel,  no  mat- 
ter how  efficient  and  sophisticated,  will 
not  be  able  to  stem  totally  the  fiow  of 
illicit  drugs  into  our  country.  The  State 
Department  has  stated  that  even  with 
the  most  effective  law  enforcement  pro- 
gram conceivable,  only  about  10  percent 
of  the  illegal  drug  traffic  could  be 
stopped.  In  fact,  figures  just  released 
by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Customs  indicate 
that  1971  was  a  record  year  for  seizures 
of  heroin  and  other  narcotics  entering 
the  country.  And  yet,  the  1,309  pounds  of 
heroin  seized  represents  only  10  to  20 
percent  of  the  total  heroin  imported  to 
the  United  States  last  year. 

A  brief  look  at  the  problem  of  detec- 
tion shows  the  hopelessness  of  our  ever 
totally  preventing  the  entry  of  illicit 
drugs.  An  estimated  4  tons  of  heroin  en- 
ter the  United  States  each  year,  hidden 
in  ski  poles,  diplomatic  mail,  luxury  cars, 
private  jets,  canned  food,  inside  ap- 
parently perfect  fruit  such  as  watermel- 
ons, hollowed  out  books,  scuba  tanks, 
dolls,  candles,  and  many  other  exotic 
hiding  places. 

Approximately  220  million  people  with 
baggage,  half  a  billion  tons  of  freight, 
65  milhon  cars  and  trucks,  360,000  planes, 
and  157,000  ships  will  enter  our  coun- 
try in  1  year.  Looking  closer  at  only  the 
last  item,  an  estimated  32,000  places  can 
be  found  on  a  large  vessel  where  drugs 
can  be  hidden.  So,  while  our  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  at  home  must  continue,  we 
cannot  rely  on  this  alone.  We  must  find 
a  way  to  cut  off  the  supply  before  it  ever 
gets  to  our  shoreUnes. 

The  harm  that  drug  addiction  inflicts 
on  our  country  is  well  known  to  all,  but 
a  few  statistics  to  highlight  the  great 
need  for  decisive  actions  in  this  area  may 
be  in  order. 

There  are  estimated  to  be  more  than 
200,000  narcotic  addicts  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  largest  number  of 
known  addicts  in  the  world  and  the  fig- 
ure is  growing  daily.  Drug  abuse  is  the 
major  cause  of  death  for  those  in  the 
15  to  35  age  bracket  in  New  York  City. 
where  people  die  at  the  rate  of  three  per 
day  from  heroin  addiction.  Over  1,000 
babies  are  bom  in  our  country  each  year 
addicted  to  heroin  as  a  result  of  their 
mother's  drug  abuse.  It  costs  at  lesist 
$35  per  day  to  support  a  heroin  habit 
and  with  200,000  addicts,  this  hits  about 
$7  mUlion  daily.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment estimates  that  approximately  $1.5 
billion  wsis  stolen  in  1969  to  pay  for  hard 
drugs  and  it  is  going  up  rapidly  each 
year.  The  cost  of  crime  related  to  illegal 
hard  drugs  exceeds  the  cost  of  all  forms 
of  Federal  law  enforcement;  the  Federal 
courts  and  prisons,  the  YBl,  and  the 
Justice  Department.  Drug  addiction  is 
estimated  to  cause  half  of  the  crimes 
committed  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

While  these  statistics  reflect  the  prob- 
lem of  our  own  country,  drug  addiction 
is  an  international  dilemma.  I  found 
that  many  foreign  officials  have  been 
slow  to  realize  this.  But,  I  believe  they 
are  finally  getting  the  message. 
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THE  OLDER   AMERICANS   HOUSING 
ACT  OF  1972 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  the  privilege  of  introducing,  with 
my  colleague  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Robert 
Stephens  ) ,  the  Older  Americans  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1972.  Enactment  of  this  bill 
will  implement  the  most  significant  rec- 
ommendations of  the  1971  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  concerning  housing 
and  related  programs  for  the  low-mod- 
erate income  elderly. 

The  1971  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  was  remarkably  successful  in 
identifying  and  focusing  national  atten- 
tion upon  the  needs,  wants,  and  eispira- 
tlon  of  the  20,000.000  older  Americans. 
The  recommendations  of  the  White 
House  Conference  embody  the  collective 
wisdom,  experience,  and  good  will  of  the 
more  than  3,000  delegates  from  through- 
out the  country.  The  unifying  theme  of 
the  White  House  Conference  was  the 
need  for  action  now. 

Nowhere  was  the  urgency  of  effective, 
prompt  action  more  evident  than  in  the 
findings  and  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  housing  and  related  needs  of  the 
low-moderate  Income  elderly,  the  often 
forgotten  elderly.  These  people  during 
their  working  careers  were  provident, 
pension-earning,  taxpaying  citizens  who 
constituted  the  stable,  middle-class  ele- 
ment of  our  society;  however,  inflation 
has  eroded  the  purchasing  power  of 
their  fixed  retirement  income  and  now 
that  they,  unlike  younger  people,  are 
unable  to  improve  their  economic  sta- 
tion, they  have  been  deprived  of  the 
housing  security,  independence,  and  dig- 
nity which  they  earned.  These  are  the 
people  whose  incomes,  while  sometimes 
too  high  for  residency  In  low-rent  fed- 
erally subsidized  public  housing,  are  not 
sufficient  for  suitable  housing  on  the 
private  market. 

The  Older  Americans  Housing  Act  of 
1972  will  provide  an  immediate  and  ef- 
fective response  to  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  older  Americans  for  suitable 
housing  and  related  services.  The  biU 
contains  four  major  elements.  First,  it 
will  allow  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  make  direct  3- 
percent  loans  to  organizations  designed 
to  construct  specialized  housing  facili- 
ties for  the  elderly.  When  the  housing 
projects  so  fimded  become  operational 
and  90-percent  occupied,  they  will  be  eli- 
gible for  refinancing  by  conversion  to 
the  interest  assistance  program,  thereby 
immediately  repaying  Federal  loan 
moneys  to  a  revolving  fund.  A  revolving 
fund  of  approximately  $500  million 
would  be  initially  created  by  refinancing 
of  Federal  housing  loans  already  out- 
standing using  interest  assistance  fimds 
already  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1972 
and  new  appropriations  of  less  than  $20 
million  for  fiscal  year  1973.  This  housing 
program  would  provide  approximately 
35,000  units  of  specialized  elderly  hous- 
ing during  its  first  2  years  of  operation. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  provides 
for  direct  100-p>ercent  grants  to  non- 
profit organizations  and  public  bodies  to 


build  senior  citizen  centers,  including 
senior  centers  built  in  conjimctlon  with 
housing  projects  so  as  to  provide  out- 
reach and  supportive  services  to  resi- 
dents and  nonresidents  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  community. 

The  third  program  embodied  in  the 
bill  provides  that  HUD  may  make  either 
grants  or  loans  to  elderly  perscais  living 
in  their  own  homes  to  rehabilitate  their 
homes  to  keep  them  in  a  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  condition.  Qualification  for 
the  grant  or  loan  would  be  based  up<m 
inability  to  receive  similar  funding 
through  private  lending  organizations. 
For  those  able  to  repay  the  money,  they 
would  be  expected  to  do  so  and  the  in- 
terest rate  would  be  3  percent.  However, 
for  those  whose  incomes  were  insufficient 
to  be  able  to  repay  the  money,  a  direct 
grant  would  be  made  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  their  home,  and  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  would  have  the  first  lien  against 
the  property  when  it  was  transferred  due 
to  death  or  sale. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  a  special- 
ized organizational  component  within 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  led  by  an  Administrator  for 
Housing  and  Related  Programs  for  Older 
AmericEins.  The  Administrator  would 
have  responsibility  for  operating  the  el- 
derly housing  program,  the  senior  citi- 
zens center  program,  and  the  loan  and 
grant  program  for  rehabilitation  of 
owner-occupied  housing.  Additionally, 
the  Administrator  would  have  authority 
and  responsibility  for  initiation  and  con- 
duct of  research  programs  concerning 
the  health,  physical,  emotional,  and  so- 
cial aspects  of  all  housing  and  related 
programs  for  the  elderly;  and  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  programs 
for  training  professional  and  semiprofes- 
sional  staff  personnel  to  improve  the 
competency,  efficiency,  and  sensitivity  of 
the  management  of  federally  assisted 
housing  projects  and  programs  for  the 
elderly  would  be  within  his  jurisdiction. 
In  short,  he  will  synthesize  all  elements 
essential  to  a  comprehensive  and  effec- 
tive program. 

The  Older  Americans  Housing  Act  of 
1972  captures  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  embodied  in  the  recommendations 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Ag- 
ing. It  gives  specialized  attention  and 
specialized  response  to  the  needs  of  those 
of  the  older  Americans  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  and  who  without  our 
help  cannot  now  effectively  compete  in 
either  the  private  or  the  subsidized  hous- 
ing market. 

We  are  forever  compelled  to  face  our 
responsibility  of  balancing  aU  the  na- 
tional needs  against  the  available  re- 
sources. Unfortimately.  we  caimot  re- 
sponsibly respond  effectively  to  all 
needs  simultaneously.  In  my  judgment 
there  is  no  cause  more  meritorious  or 
more  urgently  needed  for  the  elderly. 


SOUTH  VIETNAM  PERMITTED  TO 
SABOTAGE  POW  PRISON  IN- 
SPBCnON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Aspin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  placing 
in  the  Record  today  documents  that  re- 
veal that  the  United  States  permitted 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  to 
sabotage  an  inspection  of  American 
POW  camps  in  North  Vietnam  at  the 
same  time  that  Presidential  aide  Henry 
Kissinger  was  engaged  in  secret  negotia- 
tions. In  January  1971,  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  requested  that  Am- 
nesty International,  a  private  intema- 
tionsil  organization  dedicated  to  the  free- 
ing of  political  prisoners  of  all  persua- 
sions, attempt  an  inspection  toiu-  of 
insp>ectioa  tour  of  North  Vietnamese 
priscxis.  The  North  Vietnamese  agreed  to 
such  an  inspection  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 
After  final  arrsuigements  had  been  made 
for  a  trip  to  North  Vietnam  in  June,  the 
South  Vietnamese  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly canceled  the  visas  of  mission 
members  complaining  that  their  officials 
were  too  busy  to  receive  the  group. 

Apparently  the  United  States  missed 
an  excellent  opportimity  to  find  out 
about  numbers  of  prisoners  and  condi- 
tions in  the  North  Vietnamese  prison 
camps.  What  I  am  shocked  to  learn  is 
that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  sat  by  and  did  nothing  while  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  scuttled 
the  trip.  It  is  inconceivable  that  we  al- 
lowed the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  veto  this  inspection  trip. 

I  have  also  learned  that  Amnesty  In- 
ternational in  planning  another  mission 
to  inspect  both  North  and  South  Viet- 
namese prisons.  I  have  called  upon  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  Rogers  to  per- 
suade the  South  Vietnamese  to  cooperate 
in  this  new  venture.  We  caimot  allow  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  again  prevent  us 
from  learning  about  the  true  condition  of 
Americans  who  are  POW's  in  North 
Vietnam.  This  time  the  United  States 
must  insist  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
cooperate  with  any  new  inspection  mis- 
sion. After  we  have  lost  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  and  billicKis  of  dollars  from 
our  Treasury,  the  least  we  can  expect 
from  the  South  Vietnamese  is  their  full 
cooperation  in  an  attempt  to  win  inspec- 
tion of  North  Vietnamese  prison  camps. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  Amnesty  International 
would  be  an  ideal  organization  to  con- 
duct such  an  inspection  tour.  Its  leader- 
ship covers  a  wide  political  spectrum  in- 
cluding William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Advisory 
Coimcil.  Amnesty  International  ordinari- 
ly adopts  prisoners  and  then  works  for 
their  release.  The  organization  has  won 
the  release  of  many  prisoners  in  a  num- 
ber of  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  Govern- 
ment must  not  repeat  a  tragic  error  of 
failing  to  press  the  South  Vietnamese  for 
reciprocal  prison  inspections  when  Am- 
nesty International  attempts  a  second 
mission. 

The  dociunents  and  the  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Rogers  follow : 

Amnistt  Intebnationai. 

('•I  detest  your  ideas  but  I  am  ready  to  die 

for  your  right  to  express  them. — Voltaire.) 

OBJECTS 

The  objects  of  Amnesty  International  are: 

(a)   to  ensure  for  every  person  the  right 

freely  to  bold  and  to  express  his  convictions 

and  the  obligation  on  every  person  to  extent 
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a  like  freedom  to  others:  and  In  pursuance 
of  that  object  to  secure  throughout  the 
world  the  observance  of  the  provisions  of 
Articles  5,  9,  18  and  19  of  the  TTnlversal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

(b)  Irrespective  of  political  considerations, 
to  work  for  the  release  of  and  provide  assist- 
ance to  persons  who  in  violation  of  the  afore- 
said provisions  are  imprisoned,  detained  or 
restricted  or  otherwise  subjected  to  physical 
coercion  or  restraint  by  reason  of  their  po- 
litical, religious  or  other  conscientiously  held 
belief  or  by  reason  of  their  ethnic  origin, 
colour  or  language  provided  that  they  have 
not  used  or  advocated  violence.  (Prisoners 
of  Conscience.) 

UNIVERSAL  DECLARATION  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Article  5:  No  one  shall  be  subjected  to 
torture  or  to  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading 
treatment  or  punishment. 

Article  9:  No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  ar- 
bitrary arrest,  detention  or  exile. 

Article  18:  Everyone  has  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  thought,  conscience  and  religion; 
this  right  includes  freedom  to  change  bis 
religion  or  belief,  and  freedom,  either  alone 
or  in  community  with  others  and  In  public 
or  private,  to  manifest  his  religion  or  belief 
in  teaching,  practice,  worship  and  observ- 
ance. 

Article  19 :  Everyone  has  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  opinion  and  expression;  this  right 
Includes  freedom  to  hold  opinions  without 
interference  and  to  seek,  receive  and  Impart 
information  and  ideas  through  any  media 
and  reg^dless  of  frontiers. 

Amnesty  International  is  a  non-polltlcal, 
non-sectarlau  and  non-governmental.  It  has 
consultative  status  with  the  United  Nations, 
UNESCO  and  the  Council  of  Europe. 

Amnesty  International  Is  financed  through 
national  sections  and  local  groups  and  by  in- 
dividual subscriptions  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Amnesty  International  Is  governed  by  an 
International  CouncU.  This  Council  meets 
once  a  year  and  Is  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  National  Sections  and  members 
of  the  International  Executive  Committee. 
The  latter  are  elected  by  the  CouncU  each 
year  and  take  responsibility  for  the  day-to- 
day work  of  the  International  Secretariat  In 
London.  The  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  Is  Mr.  Sean  MacBrlde  S.C. — former 
Foreign  Minister  of  Ireland  and  former 
President  of  the  CouncU  of  Ministers  at  the 
Council  of  Europe.  The  Secretary  General  Is 
Mr.  Martin  Ennals. 

.Amnesty  International  arranges  missions 
to  the  coimtrles  with  which  It  Is  concerned 
and  sends  representatives  to  speak  to  gov- 
ernments. It  also  sends  observers  to  trials 
whenever  this  is  worthwhile  and  possible.  It 
establishes  contact  with  prisoners  and  their 
families,  to  give  assistance. 

Amnesty  International  Is  pledged  to  op- 
pose the  death  penalty  for  pKJlltlcal  offences 
and  has  established  a  special  fund  for  this. 

Amnesty  International  was  founded  in 
1961  and  its  work  now  extends  across  the 
wor  d.  It  has  27  national  sections  and  more 
than  900  groups.  Each  group  "adepts"  three 
prisoners:  one  from  each  of  the  major  po- 
litical blocs:  the  third  from  the  developing 
countries.  This  system  ensures  political 
neutrality. 
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Press  Statement  From  Amnesty 

International 

(By  Martin  Ennals) 

JtTNE  28,  1971. 

MISSION    TO    VIETNAM 

On  22  January  1971,  Mr.  Do  Thleu  Llet. 
a  counsellor  at  the  South  Vietnamese  Em- 
bassy In  London  visited,  at  his  own  request, 
the  Secretary  General  of  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional at  the  headquarters  of  the  organisa- 
tion. Mr.  Llet  brought  with  him  a  copy  of  a 
new   white    paper    published    by   the   South 
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Vietnamese  government  reporting.  Inter  alia, 
on  the  treatment  of  "persons  kidnapped"  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  authorities.  Mr.  Llet 
stated  specifically  that  be  had  been  requested 
by  his  ambassador  to  present  the  publication 
to  Amnesty  International  and  to  seek  the 
assistance  of  Amnesty  in  Influencing  the 
North  Vietnamese  authorities  with  regard  to 
their  prisoners. 

The  Secretary  General  accepted  the  publi- 
cation and  explained  the  mandate  of  Amnesty 
International  with  regard  to  prisoners  of  con- 
science and  political  prisoners.  The  ways  in 
which  Aonnesty  could  act  upon  the  request 
from  the  South  Vietnamese  government  was 
discussed  in  terms  of  a  possible  visit  to  both 
parts  of  Vietnam.  Doubt  was  expressed  as  to 
whether  the  Northern  authorities  would 
agree  to  a  visit. 

On  18  February,  a  representative  of  Am- 
nesty staff  attended  a  press  conference  at 
the  South  Vietnamese  Embassy  by  special 
invitation.  After  the  conference  the  question 
was  again  raised  privately  of  the  assistance 
that  Amnesty  International  might  give  in 
response  to  the  request  made  on  22  January. 
On  20  March  the  International  Executive 
of  Amnesty  International  considered  the 
situation  and  agreed  that  their  chairman  Mr. 
Sean  MacBrlde  should  undertake  a  mission 
provided  that  he  was  able  to  visit  both  parts 
of  the  country.  The  terms  of  reference  of 
the  mission  were  drafted  after  the  meeting 
and  circulated  to  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Executive  Committee  before  receiving 
approval.  These  are  as  follows:  "To  discuss 
and  examine  the  treatment  of  political  pris- 
oners In  North  and  South  Vietnam;  to  make 
representations  to  the  respective  govern- 
ments for  the  release  of  prisoners  of  con- 
science; and  to  discuss  and  examine  the  con- 
ditions, treatment  and  possible  release  of 
civilian  and  other  prisoners  detained  as  a 
result  of  the  existing  armed  conflict." 

On  Friday  2  AprU  the  Secretary  General 
at  his  request,  met  the  Ambassador  from 
South  Vietnam  in  London  and  together  with 
an  Amnesty  staff  member  discussed  the  pro- 
posed mission  of  Mr.  MacBrlde.  There  was 
no  question  raised  of  visa  difficulties  or  of 
any  particular  date  being  unsuitable.  Forms 
of  application  were  sent  to  Mr.  MacBrlde 
who  holds  a  diplomatic  passport  Issued  by 
the  IrUh  government.  Doubt  was  again  ex- 
pressed as  to  whether  the  North  Vietnamese 
authorities  would  agree  to  issue  a  visa. 

Prior  to  the  March  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Executive  Committee  Mr.  MacBrlde 
had  been  In  contact  with  the  International 
Association  of  Democratic  Lawyers  who  had 
agreed  to  refer  the  possibility  of  a  mission 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  government.  An  as- 
surance was  received  through  these  chan- 
nels that  a  visa  would  be  forthcoming  for 
Mr.  MacBrlde's  visit.  This  was  communi- 
cated direct  to  Mr.  MacBrlde  who  then  be- 
gan to  make  preparations  for  his  travel. 

Discussions  were  held  with  the  represent- 
atives of  North  and  South  Vietnam  In  Paris 
and  with  Mr.  Ambassador  Bruce  of  the  U.S. 
government,  charged  with  the  Paris  talks.  A 
visit  was  also  made  to  Stockholm  for  talks 
with  the  Swedish  government  regarding  the 
possibility  of  certain  exchange  arrangements 
being  made  for  prisoners.  A  special  brief  on 
North  and  South  Vietnamese  prisoners  was 
prepared  in  Amnesty  headquarters. 

Funds  for  the  mission  were  approved 
through  four  national  sections  of  Amnesty 
on  condition  that  both  parts  of  Vietnam 
were  to  be  visited. 

There  were  considerable  delay  In  receiving 
an  answer  from  South  Vietnam  and  eventu- 
ally It  was  decided  to  try  to  re-route  the 
mission  to  visit  North  Vietnam  before  South 
Vietnam  although  this  was  considered  by 
Amnesty  International  to  be  a  regrettable 
variation  in  procedure. 

The  North  Vietnamese  ambassador  In  Paris 
then  indicated  that  unless  there  was  an  as- 
surance of  a  visa  from  South  Vietnam  the 


purpose  o>f  the  mission  for  which  agreement 
had  originally  been  given  would  be  consid- 
ered to  have  changed  and  he  was  not  there- 
fore able  to  Issue  a  visa  at  that  time.  At  the 
beginning  of  June  Mr.  MacBrlde  received  a 
letter  from  the  South  Vietnamese  ambas- 
sador in  London  indicating  that  the  time  was 
not  considered  appropriate  for  a  mission  as 
the  officials  whom  Mr.  MacBrlde  would  wish 
to  meet  were  too  busy  to  receive  him. 

In  these  circumstances  the  mission  had 
to  be  postponed.  The  next  mee>tlng  of  the 
International  Elxecutlve  Committee  which 
win  consider  the  situation  Is  on  11  July  in 
London. 

February    1,  1972. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rogers:  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  Amnesty  International,  a  pri- 
vate International  organization  dedicated  to 
the  freeing  of  iJOUtlcal  prisoners  of  all  per- 
suasions, may  undertake  a  second  mission  to 
Inspect  POW  camps  in  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam. 

As  you  know,  Amnesty  attempted  a  simi- 
lar mission  In  June  1971.  The  South  Viet- 
namese cancelled  visas  for  mission  members 
and  as  a  result  the  North  Vietnamese  backed 
down  on  what  was  to  be  a  reciprocal  ar- 
rangement. 

We  cannot  allow  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
again  prevent  us  from  learning  about  the 
true  conditions  of  Americans  who  are  POW's 
In  North  Vietnam.  This  time  the  U.S.  must 
Insist  that  South  Vietnamese  cooperate  with 
any  new  Inspection  mission.  The  American 
government  at  the  minimum  should  receive 
full  cooperation  from  our  ally  who  we  have 
supported  with  tens  of  thousands  of  lost 
lives  and  billions  from  our  treasury. 

Amnesty  International  would  be  an  Ideal 
organization  to  undertake  such  a  mission. 
Its  leadership  covers  a  wide  political  spec- 
trum Including  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.,  who 
Is  a  member  of  the  American  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. As  you  may  know,  Amnesty  International 
has  worked  for  and  won  the  release  of  many 
political  prisoners  around  the  world. 

The  American  government  must  not  re- 
peat the  tragic  error  of  falling  to  press  the 
South  Vietnamese  for  reciprocal  prison  in- 
spection when  Amnesty  International  at- 
tempts a  second  mission. 
Sincerely, 

Les    Aspin, 
Member  of  Coiigress. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  DENTAL.  HEALTH 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harring- 
ton) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  the  Children's 
Dental  Health  Act.  an  important  piece 
of  legislation  because  it  launches  a 
multipronged  attack  to  solve  our  dental- 
care  problems  in  the  country.  Under  pro- 
visions of  the  Children's  Dental  Health 
Act,  $50  million  would  be  authorized  to 
treat  the  dental  problems  of  low-income 
and  rural  children.  Another  $9  million  is 
authorized  to  aid  communities  which 
want  to  fluoridate  their  water  supplies 
but,  because  of  lack  of  funds,  are  unable 
to  do  so.  The  bill  also  authorizes  $57  mil- 
lion in  grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions carrying  out  programs  to  train 
dental  auxiliary  personnel  and  another 
$26  million  would  be  authorized  for 
grants  to  institutions  engaged  in  studies 
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of  the  most  effective  means  to  utilize 
this  auxiliary  personnel.  Finally,  the  bill 
authorizes  the  President  to  appoint  a 
seven-member  Dental  Advisory  Ccwnmit- 
tee  which  would  look  into  the  Nation's 
dental-care  problems  and  advise  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  plain. 
By  the  age  of  2  years  old.  half  of  Amer- 
ica's children  have  suffered  from  tooth 
decay.  By  the  time  the  average  child 
enters  school,  he  or  she  has  three  de- 
cayed teeth  and  by  age  15.  that  child  has 
11  teeth  which  have  been  either  de- 
cayed, filled  or  are  missing.  Over  half 
the  Nation's  children  have  never  been 
to  a  dentist,  and  among  low-income  fam- 
ilies, that  level  rises  to  70  percent. 

The  Division  of  Dental  Health  in  the 
Bureau  of  Health  Manpower  reported 
that  $4  billion  is  spent  annually  by  Amer- 
icans for  their  dental  care.  But  that  care 
is  to  treat  conditions  which  the  report 
states,  need  never  have  developed  at  all 
or  which  could  have  been  arrested  earlier 
at  less  cost  and  less  professional  time. 

The  $50  million  authorization  to  treat 
children  will  provide  preventive,  correc- 
tive, and  foUowup  care.  The  money  for 
fluoridation  goes  to  commimities  which 
want  the  treatment  in  their  water  sup- 
plies. Studies  show  that  children  who  live 
in  communities  which  have  fluoridated 
water  have  fewer  cavities,  sometimes  by 
as  much  as  65  percent. 

The  provisions  dealing  with  dental 
hygienists  and  assistants  is  particularly 
important  because  it  is  designed  to  max- 
imize the  dentists'  productivity.  There  is 
currently  one  hygienist  for  every  six 
dentists  practicing  in  this  country  when 
the  minimum  desirable  ratio  is  one  hy- 
gienist for  every  two  dentists,  accord- 
ing to  professional  groups.  But  if  we  are 
to  meet  that  minimum  ratio,  we  must 
graduate  48,000  new  hygienists  in  this 
decade.  At  our  current  rate,  we  train 
only  23,000. 

This  bill,  originally  authored  by  Sena- 
tor Warren  Magnuson.  has  received 
widespread  support  reflected  in  the  vote 
December  10  of  88  to  1  for  its  passage. 
The  Senator  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
work,  as  is  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  who 
chairs  the  Subcommittee  on  Health.  The 
bill  has  been  endorsed  by  major  dental 
organizations.  I  will  be  resubmitting  this 
bill  at  a  later  date  for  cosponsors. 


A  VALUE-ADDED  TAX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Termessee  (Mr.  Pulton)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
us  in  Treasury  would  know  something 
about  it.  At  least  that  is  what  Treasury 
Secretary  Connally  told  me  Monday  of 
this  week  about  the  possibility  that  the 
administration  may  be  considering  new 
taxes  in  light  of  the  staggering  deficit  the 
administration  has  and  will  have  run  up 
by  the  end  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

The  Secretary  disavowed  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  possibility  of  tax  increases 
when  I  questioned  him  during  our  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  hearings  on  the 
administration's  request  to  increase  the 


debt  limit  another  $50  billion,  to  bring 
it  to  $480  billion. 

It  must  have  come  as  a  shock  to  him 
when,  on  the  following  day.  the  White 
House  let  it  be  known  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  considering  placing  a  so-called 
value-added  tax  on  the  backs  of  the  al- 
ready overly  taxed  low-  and  middle-in- 
come Americans. 

It  is  reported  in  the  press  lately  that 
Secretary  Connally  is  becoming  disen- 
chanted in  his  current  capacity.  I  do  not 
blame  him.  I  would  be  upset  too  if  I  were 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  a  bunch 
of  mere  White  House  staffers  were  selling 
the  President  on  a  whopping  tax  increase 
without  my  knowledge. 

Or  perhaps  this  is  the  fiscal  work  of 
the  James  Bond  of  the  White  House. 
Henry  Kissinger,  secret  agent  doer  of 
and  dabbler  in  all  things. 

Actually  Mr.  Kissinger  should  have  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  value-added  tax. 
He  is  an  Eicknowledged  expert  in  foreign 
affairs  and  VAT  is  a  form  of  taxation 
used  extensively  in  foreign  lands. 

In  France  it  is  23  percent.  In  Germany, 
11  percent.  The  Swedish  rate  is  15  per- 
cent. 

The  VAT  has  been  described  as  one  of 
the  most  insidious  forms  of  taxation  used 
today. 

Insidious  because  it  is  a  hidden  tax. 
That  is.  the  merchants  who  pass  it  on  to 
consiuners  simply  include  it  in  the  price 
without  separate  mention.  At  least  this 
is  how  it  is  done  in  Europe. 

Insidious  because  it  is  a  regressive  tax. 
That  is,  it  bears  heavier  on  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income people. 

In  contrast  to  VAT,  the  Federal  income 
tax  is  a  progressive  tax,  generally  based 
on  the  ability  to  pay. 

The  VAT  balloon  floated  by  the  White 
House  yesterday  carried  a  revenue-rais- 
ing figure  of  about  $16  biUlon.  Former 
Treasury  oflBcial  Stanley  Surrey  esti- 
mates that  $3  billion  to  $4  billion  can  be 
raised  for  each  1  percent  of  VAT.  Thus 
to  raise  the  $16  billion  the  administra- 
tion is  talking  about  would  require  a  na- 
tional VAT  levy  of  4  to  5  percent. 

For  months  now  I  have  expressed  fear 
that  the  administration  would  be  forced 
to  raise  taxes  and  would  attempt  to  do  so 
by  putting  the  load  on  the  small  tax- 
payer. This  confirms  my  fear. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  appalling  to  note 
that  not  one  hint  has  come  from  the  ad- 
ministration concerning  another  rev- 
enue-raising avenue  open  to  them.  This 
is  to  close  the  remaining  loopholes  in 
our  Federal  income  tax  laws. 

When  we  wrote  and  passed  the  tax  re- 
form of  1969  we  knew  more  work  was 
needed.  The  Nixon  administration 
pledged  to  help.  For  2  years  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  waited  in  vain 
for  its  promised  recommendations  on  es- 
tate and  gift  taxes. 

It  is  estimated  we  could  raise  an  addi- 
tional $20  billion  in  Federal  revalues  If 
the  remaining  Federal  tax  loopholes  were 
closed.  But  to  do  this  we  would  need  the 
full  support  of  the  President  and  the  ad- 
ministration and  to  date  they  have  not 
paid  even  lipservlce  to  this  approach. 

Certainly  additional  Federal  revenues 
are  going  to  be  needed  if  the  administra- 
tion continues  to  imderestimate  tax  re- 
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celpts  and  run  up  these  deficits.  But  let 
us  have  no  talk  of  consideration  of  a 
value-added  tax  for  whatever  purpose. 

The  taxpaying  public  is  heavily  bur- 
dened as  it  is.  It  seems  It  would  be  far 
more  appropriate  to  close  the  loopholes 
and  raise  the  moneys  this  way.  We  can  do 
this  with  support  from  the  administra- 
tion. If  new  moneys  are  to  be  raised  let 
us  work  together  to  provide  equitable 
taxation  and  pursue  sound  fiscal  policy. 


THE  FINANCING  OP  PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rooney) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  sometime  later  in  this  session 
of  the  92d  Congress  this  House  will  con- 
sider legislation  providing  for  the  con- 
tinued financing  of  public  broadcasting. 

This  week  the  Subcommittee  on  Power 
and  Communications  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce conducted  hearings  on  several 
measures  to  provide  for  increased  fimd- 
ing  to  support  educational  programing. 
Mr.  Sheldon  P.  Siegel,  executive  vice 
president  and  general  mansiger  of 
WLVT-TV,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Educa- 
tional Television  Corp.  serving  the  Al- 
lentown-Bethlehem-Easton  area  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  among  those  who 
testified. 

From  his  vantage  point  as  manager  of 
an  ETV  facility,  Mr.  Siegel  was  able  to 
offer  real  Insight  into  the  problems  which 
confront  public  television  at  the  local 
level.  "Many  station  managers,"  he  ex- 
plained, "spend  most  of  their  time  in  a 
relentless  search  for  'survival  funds'," 
and  are  thus  seriously  restricted  in  al- 
locating time  and  effort  to  the  creation 
and  development  of  new  and  imaginative 
programing. 

He  makes  an  excellent  case,  I  believe, 
for  increased  financial  support  of  the 
local  public  broadcasting  facilities — not 
for  the  sake  of  pouring  more  money  into 
public  broadcasting,  but  to  enable  com- 
mimity  public  broadcasting  facilities  to 
play  a  more  meaningful  role  in  the 
community. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  Mr.  Siegel's  most  pertinent  remarks: 

Testimony  of  Sheldon  P.  Siegel 
It  Is  an  honor  to  have  been  asked  again  to 
testify  before  this  distinguished  Committee; 
my  previous  appearance  having  been  In  April. 
1970,  when  the  continued  financing  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  was 
under  discussion. 

Much  has  changed  In  Public  Broadcasting 
in  these  past  20  months — for  the  good;  but 
much,  unfortunately,  has  remained  the  same. 
The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  has 
been  Initially  funded;  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Service  has  found  its  sealegs  and  a  meas- 
ure of  public  acceptance;  but  the  problems, 
predominantly  economic,  of  the  local  educa- 
tional/public television  station  have  not  been 
ameliorated  In  these  past  20  months. 

To  the  contrary,  tightening  economic 
pressures  on  participating  school  districts 
everywhere  have  resulted  In  a  curtailment 
and.  Indeed,  in  some  areas,  a  complete  halt 
in  support  of  Instructional  television  pro- 
gramming activity  on  local  stations.  Busi- 
nesses and  Industry  have  tightened  their  own 
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belts,  and  what  meager  funds  were  flowing 
into  public  television  stations  through  un- 
derwriting and  direct  contribution,  have  seri- 
ously diminished.  State  governmental  sup- 
port of  educational  television  has  also  been 
eroded  through  constantly  Incretising  de- 
mands on  Its  treasury. 

Tet.  with  all  this,  the  local  non-commer- 
cial public  television  station — born  without 
any  visiWe  means  of  support — has  been 
called  upon  to  serve  Its  local  constituency, 
and  despite  the  adverse  eoonomlce — practi- 
cally all  ETV  stations  have  responded  with 
new  and  imaginative  programs  for  its  local 
community. 

One  often  reads  In  the  dally  press  of  the 
need  for  economic  stabilzation.  I  think  that 
Is  exactly  what  Is  needed  now.  If  local  public 
television  is  to  exist  and,  hopefully,  thrive. 
It  is  to  this  end  that  I  would  like  to  direct 
my  remarks. 

If  I  may  paraphrase  from  the  Bible.  In  the 
beginning,  there  were  the  stations.  The  ques- 
tion is— will  they  be  there  in  the  end? 

The  stations  preceded  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service,  the  numerous  other  entities  which 
serve  in  our  behalf.  Yet,  there  are  times  when 
It  appears  that  we  shall  be  survived  by  those 
that  come  after — which  may  be  the  law  of 
nature,  but  ought  not  to  be  the  guiding 
principle  of  the  destiny  of  public  broad- 
casting. 

For  in  my  opinion,  and  I  believe  that  of 
the  great  majority  of  my  colleagues,  the 
destiny  of  public  broadcasting.  Its  ultimate 
acceptance  in  the  grass-roots  of  America,  lies 
with  a  strong  local  public  television  station, 
resjxjnsive  to  its  local  constituency — ^pro- 
"t  gramming  for  that  constituency — In  the  in- 
terest of  that  constituency. 

But  you  can't  have  all  this,  unless  you  pay 
your  light  bill  first.  Mandrake  the  Magician 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  produce  a  signifi- 
cant program  without  first  producing  the 
funds  to  pay  for  the  production  staff,  the 
graphics,  the  cameras,  and  the  heat.  The  sta- 
tion must  first  have  the  sound  economic  base 
upon  which  to  build  this  srtructure  of  com- 
munity service. 

Many  station  managers  spend  most  of 
their  time  In  a  relentless  search  for  "sur- 
vival funds."  Instead  of  expending  energy  In 
the  creation  and  development  of  new  and 
Imaginative  programming  efforts  (which 
takes  dollars),  many  ETV  managers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  smaller-  and  medlimi-slze 
markets,  spend  most  of  their  day  in  design- 
ing new  and  imaginative  ways  to  seek  funds 
to  pay  the  telephone  bill. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  future  of  public 
broadcasting,  vrtth  its  emphasis  on  support 
of  the  local  station,  need  be  built  at  the 
expense  of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting or  a  strong  national  program  serv- 
ice. I  do  say,  however,  that  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  local  station  must  become 
a  prior  concern  from  which  all  else  must 
flow.  For  the  local  public  television  station 
provides  an  avenue  of  communication  for 
the  local  community.  A  good  local  public 
television  station  registers  the  pulse  of  its 
community. 

I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  are  aware  that  the 
amount  proposed  In  several  bills  relating  to 
financing  public  broadcasting  may  not  be 
equal  to  the  task  ahead.  I  do  not  think  any 
useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  dwelling 
on  the  adequacy  or  not  of  the  dollar 
amounts  discussed. 

What  is  Important,  In  my  view.  Is  the  di- 
rection and  thrust  of  the  expenditure.  What 
U  important  is  that  the  focus  should  be  put 
where  it  truly  belongs — on  the  local  station 
to  do  the  local  Job  that  must  be  done. 

There  is  little  sense  in  providing  for  a 
first  class  Interconnection  of  poorhouses 
which  simply  exist  to  funnel  a  national  pro- 
gram service. 

As  I  recently  noted  In  a  letter  to  the  Hon- 
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orable  Fred  Rooney,  a  member  of  this  Com- 
mittee, whatever  funding  develops,  from 
whatever  source,  it  Is  imperative  that  the 
major  designation  and  thrust  for  any  fund- 
ing bill  keep  the  local  stations  as  the  major 
priority. 

The  heart  of  public  broadcasting  today,  as 
it  has  always  been  in  the  past,  lies  with  the 
local  station.  The  funding  and  direction  of 
public  broadcasting  must  be  prlniarlly  ori- 
ented towards  the  support  of  the  local  sta- 
tion. 

This  need  not  necesarily  be  at  the  expense 
of  a  national  program  service  If  sufficient 
funds  are  available;  but  when  there  must 
be  a  choice,  the  needs  of  the  local  ccwimunl- 
tles.  through  their  stations,  should  be  served 
first. 

These  funds  enable  us  to  produce  local 
programs,  for  example,  such  as  our  station 
undertakes  In  the  Lehigh  Valley  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  fill  a  community  need. 

Two  weeks  of  continuous  live  local  pro- 
gramming every  night,  featuring  all  local 
candidates  for  political  office,  including 
school  board,  city  council,  state  Senate  and 
Assembly.  d.a..  Judgeships,  and  United  States 
Congress.  Live,  local  election  returns;  public 
hearings,  featuring  the  Governor;  State 
House  Committees;  Ecology  versus  the  En- 
vironment; and  Fluoridation. 

Monthly  live  City  Council  and  School 
Board  Reports  with  telephone  questions  di- 
rect to  city  and  school  officials;  regulw 
weekly  exchange  of  views  by  college  students 
and  community  leaders  of  seven  local  uni- 
versities on  our  "College  Speak  In", 
which  recently  featured  the  Honorable  Wil- 
bur Mills  in  a  special  hour  telecast.  Pro- 
gramming such  as  this  can  only  be  done  at 
the  grassroots  level — and  supported  by 
funding  that  puts  the  money  where  the  pro- 
gram is— locally. 

As  to  a  formula  of  local  station  percentage 
in  any  funding  bill,  I  would  suggest  an  in- 
creasing sliding  local  percentage  with  con- 
comitant decreasing  percent  for  the  national 
service  as  the  total  dollars  Increase. 

At  the  present  time,  12%  of  the  funds  are 
going  to  meet  local  station  support.  For  ex- 
ample, in  a  total  $45  mUUon  new  funding 
bill,  30%  could  be  the  initial  local  factor, 
which  would  yield  about  $15  million  local 
funds  and  $30  million  natlonaly.  This  Is  a 
modest  step  in  the  right  direction. 

If  the  local  percent  were  to  Increase,  for  ex- 
ample, 5%  for  every  $5  million,  a  total  appro- 
priation of  $65  million,  would  have  a  50% 
local  factor,  or  about  $30  million;  with  the 
remaining  50%  or  $35  million  still  available 
for  national  programs. 

You  will  note  such  an  approach  would  still 
guarantee  a  strong  national  commitment  at 
a  consistent  dollar  level,  yet  recognize  the 
need  to  increase  the  local  station  dollars  as 
more  federal  funds  became  available  to  cover 
Increasing  demands  on  the  local  public  tele- 
vision faculty. 

A  local-national  ratio  could  also  be  worked 
out  for  appropriations  sa  needed  beyond  the 
figures  noted  here,  but  I  hope  I  have  illus- 
trated a  concept  on  how  a  sliding  formula 
might  work  with  the  need  for  Increasing  lo- 
cal support  at  the  matrix. 

Our  greatest  single  need  at  this  point  Is 
for  unrestricted  general  station  support  that 
may  be  utilized  by  the  local  stations.  Candid- 
ly, in  my  opinion,  the  source  of  this  support 
becomes  secondary.  The  real  Issue  is  the  need; 
not  necessarily  the  mechanism  by  which  this 
is  generated. 

I  am  certain  that  this  Committee  is  be- 
numbed by  those  testifying  on  a  variety  of 
bills,  who  preface  their  remarks  by  saying 
that  the  appropriation  they  seek  is  really  In- 
adequate for  the  task  at  hand — or  if  an 
amount  has  been  proposed,  that  It  is  Insuf- 
ficient. 

I  have  tried  to  spare  you  this  kind  of  fi- 
nancial analysis — believing  that  the  real 
point  at  Issue  Is  the  direction  this  funding 


should  take — for  if  the  principle  upon  which 
the  funding  is  based  Is  sound — if  the  empha- 
sis Is  "right  on"  as  they  say  in  the  present 
day  vernacular — then  the  dollars  to  do  the 
Job  right  will  ultimately  flow  In  the  needed 
amounts — for  the  public  will  have  been 
served. 

They  will  support  and  encourage  your  ef- 
forts as  re^onslble  Congressmen,  and  pub- 
lic broadcasting  wUl  realize  its  promise  of  be- 
ing a  dynamic  and  motivating  force  for  the 
benefit  of  all  our  citizens. 

Thank  you. 


THE  INCOMPARABLE  JERRY  WEST- 
WEST  VIRGINIA'S  BASKETBALL 
REPRESENTATIVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  turmoil  and  confusion,  the  Amer- 
ican pec^Jle  instinctively  turn  to  athletics 
as  a  cathartic.  Every  sport  has  its  hero, 
worshipped  by  thousands.  West  Virginia 
is  proud  to  present  its  representative  in 
the  world  of  amateur  and  professional 
basketball,  Jerry  West.  News  media 
across  the  Nation  are  today  acclaiming 
his  skill  and  his  character  as  a  good  citi- 
zen. It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  offer  this 
little  tribute  to  his  matchless  gifts. 

Jerry  West  is  a  gifted,  graceful,  modest 
young  man,  admired  by  millions  of 
basketball  fans  everywhere. 

As  one  of  West  Virginia's  greatest 
"natural  resources'  he  has  been — and 
still  is — a  wondrous  "ambassador  of  good 
will"  not  only  for  his  native  State,  but 
the  entire  Nation. 

To  the  National  Basketball  Associa- 
tion, he  is  a  "special  person"  because  of 
his  many  attributes  both  on  and  off  the 
court. 

West  Virginia  University  never  had  a 
better  player  than  the  6-foot  3 -inch,  175- 
poimd,  two-time  All-American  superstar. 
Jerry  West,  a  "complete  player"  in  every 
respect. 

Neither  have  the  Los  Angeles  Lakers 
for  whom  Jerry  West  is  in  his  12th 
season  as  an  all-time,  all-pro  performer. 

Indeed,  those  of  us  who  have  followed 
his  star-studded  career  closely  believe  he 
may  be,  pound  for  pound  and  inch  for 
inch,  the  greatest  basketball  player  who 
ever  lived. 

His  amazing  achievements  are  too  nu- 
merous— and  too  well  known — to  list 
here.  Suffice  to  say  that  all  of  the  records 
he  established  as  a  "Mountaineer  "  re- 
main intact  as  do  his  numerous  marks 
with  the  Lakers  and  the  National  Basket- 
ball Association. 

Only  three  players  in  pro  basketball 
histcwy  have  scored  more  f>oints,  only 
four  have  mtide  more  free  throws,  and 
only  five  have  been  credited  with  more 
assists. 

Just  last  month  Jerry  West  was  voted 
the  Most  Valuable  Player  Award  in  the 
NBA  All-star  Game  in  Los  Angeles, 
where  his  last-second  field  goal  gave  the 
West  team  a  2-point  victory  over  the 
East.  It  seemed  most  fitting  inasmuch  as 
he  always  has  been  known  as  "Mr. 
Clutch"  for  his  exploits  on  the  court. 

Two  years  ago,  this  gutty  guard  led 
the  league  in  scoring  and  was  acclaimed 
the  NBA's  Most  Valuable  Player  in  the 
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championship  playoffs — but  he  told  the 
world — 

I  would  gladly  trade  that  singular  honor 
for  a  team  title. 

That  is  the  type  of  person  this  deeply 
dedicated  athlete  is. 

Several  months  ago.  Jerry  West  reluc- 
tantly agreed  to  a  "night"  in  his  honor 
at  a  game  in  Los  Angeles.  In  lieu  of  gifts, 
however,  he  requested  that  all  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  souvenir  book  be 
used  to  establish  a  perpetual  "Jerry  West 
Scholarship"  for  the  needy  at  West  Vir- 
ginia University  in  Morgantown.  A  de- 
serving youngster,  not  necessarily  an 
athlete,  will  be  the  recipient  each  year. 

Jerry  West  has  given  of  his  time,  effort, 
and  money  to  help  young  people  and  old 
in  various  ways.  Just  recently  he  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Christmas  Seal  Cam- 
paign for  his  home  State. 

It  is  with  tremendous  pride  that  we 
West  Virginians — and  members  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  chapter  of  the  West 
Virginia  University  Alumni  Association — 
spearhead  a  salute  to  this  distinguished 
alumus  and  national  sports  celebrity. 

We  are  constantly  reminded  that  Jerry 
West  has  not  played  on  a  championship 
team  except  in  high  school  at  East  Bank. 
W.  Va.,  and  with  the  U.S.  representatives 
in  the  Olympic  and  Pan-American 
Games. 

To  millions  of  Americans,  however, 
Jerry  West  is  a  true  champion  in  every 
respect  and  always  will  be — long  after  his 
career  as  a  player  comes  to  an  end. 

Thus,  it  is  with  the  utmost  esteem,  re- 
spect, and  admiration  that  fellow  West 
Virginians  and  West  Virginia  University 
graduates,  and  thousands  of  others,  join 
in  paying  tribute  to  Jerry  West  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  February  13,  1972,  when 
the  Lakers  play  the  Baltimore  Bullets  at 
College  Park,  Md. 

May  Jerry  West,  wife  Jane,  and  their 
three  handsome  sons,  Dave,  Mike,  and 
Mark,  enjoy  this  moment  of  recognition 

roD»roo  racial  if  nil. 


MORE  PLANT  AND  JOB  LOSSES 

OVERSEAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Burke)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  evidence  of  my  continuing 
concern  in  matters  of  foreign  trade  and 
overseas  investment,  I  feel  that  the  fol- 
lowing articles  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  each  and  every  Member 
of  this  House.  These  are  the  articles  of 
respected  journalists  and  wire  services 
and  not  something  that  comes  ofif  the 
top  of  a  Congressman's  head  in  the 
middle  of  a  floor  debate,  i  think  that  they 
go  a  considerable  distance  in  document- 
ing the  increasing  concern  many  of  us 
have  felt  about  recent  trends  in  our  econ- 
omy. The  more  articles,  such  as  this,  one 
reads,  the  more  convinced  one  becomes 
that  the  time  for  Congress  to  begin  ex- 
haustive hearings  into  foreign  trade  and 
the  multinational  corporation  is  upon 
us.  H.R.  10914  would  serve  as  an  effec- 
tive background  for  such  hearings  and 
has  already  been  filed  several  times  with 
an  impressive  list  of  consponsors.  The 
articles  follow: 


[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Jan.  5, 1972] 

Royal  TvpEWRrrER  Factory  To  Leave 
Connecticut  for  England 

Hartford,  Conn. — Royal  Typewriter  Co. 
yesterday  announced  It  will  move  all  Its 
typewriter  production  overseas — a  step  ex- 
pected to  affect  1500  workers. 

"Tragic"  was  the  reaction  of  one  union 
official. 

Royal  announced  in  September  that  It  was 
considering  moving  all  production  to  Its 
facility  in  Hull,  England. 

Royal  employes  were  told  in  a  letter  that 
the  decision  to  move  has  been  made  "as  a 
result  of  years-long  and  continuing  competi- 
tive pressure  from  lower-cost  foreign  made 
typewriters." 

"After  considering  all  elements  of  con- 
tinued operations  of  the  Hartford  manufac- 
turing faculty,  we  have  concluded  that  Royal 
must  transfer  all  typewriter  production  from 
Hartford  to  more  economical  faculties,"  the 
company  said. 

It  added  that  no  decision  had  been  made 
on  when  the  transfer  would  be  completed. 

A  union  spokesman  said  no  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  transfer  of  any  production 
workers  to  England. 

Royal  said  It  will  maintain  marketing  and 
admlnlstratve  personnel  numbering  about 
700  In  Hartford. 


More  U.S.  Goods  "Made  in  Japan" 
(By  Dean  C.  Miller) 

New  York. — You  may  think  that  the 
Dodge  Colt  compact  car.  Royal's  "Apollo" 
typewriter  and  BeU  &  HoweU's  super-8  movie 
camera  have  little  In  common. 

But  they  do. 

They're  all  made  in  Japan. 

To  the  long  list  of  "American"  products 
made  overseas  can  be  added  many  models  of 
television  sets,  some  General  Electric  wash- 
ing machines,  RCA  radios  and  even  Spalding 
baseball  gloves. 

Each  year  Americans  spend  billions  for 
Japanese  products  bearing  American  brand 
names.  Many  people  aren't  even  aware  of  it 
because  labels  and  plates  denoting  point  of 
manuiacture  often  are  under  or  cm  the  backs 
of  the  machines.  Hitachi  makee  some  models 
of  the  RCA  radio  and  GE  washing  machines. 
Mitsubishi  Corp.. makes  the  Colt  compact. 

NCR.     Burrougtis     and     Dictaphone     place 
'-*—-»•»•••-..      -lit  I  •• 
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wAeir  tULmes  on.  ca.lcula.tors  F>rocluce<l  in  J&pAxi 
toy     SJaajTp.     Siaj3.yo     anu     l^ippon,     respectively. 

Most  Monroe  calculators  are  produced  In  Ja- 
pan by  Canon.  Many  Philco-Pord  television 

sets  also  are  pirociucecl  abroad.. 

CHEAP    LABOR    SOrTGHT 

This  flight  to  cheaper  labor  markets  has 

cost  Americans  atx>xit  275.00O  Jobs  Ju."=t  In  the 
radlo-televlslon  and  electronic  area  and  the 
fields  of  leather  footwear,  steel,  apparel  and 
textiles,  according  to  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. Imports  in  these  areas  In  1970  contrib- 
uted nearly  $4  blUlon  to  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  Americans  In 
1971  Imported  90  percent  of  their  home  ra- 
dios. 51  percent  of  their  black  and  white  tele- 
vision sets,  42  percent  of  their  shoes.  16  per- 
cent of  their  new  cars.  96  percent  of  their 
motorcycles  and  68  i>ercent  of  their  sweaters. 

Besides  products  made  overseas  and  bear- 
ing American  brand  names,  a  vast  quantity 
of  goods  are  assembled  here  from  compo- 
nents manufactured  abroad.  IBM,  the  lead- 
ing maker  of  computers,  has  a  component 
manufacturing  plant  In  Taiwan.  That  Island 
also  turns  out  television  components  and 
other  electronic  parts  for  Philco-Pord,  Ad- 
miral and  General  Instrument  Oo. 

Little  by  little,  the  drive  towards  cheaper 
labor,  a  major  factor  In  productivity  which 
ultimately  determines  profit  margins,  is 
chipping  away  at  American  Industriee.  Take 
the  portable  typewriter  Industry  for  example. 
Major  producers  like  Royal.  Remington,  and 
Underwood,  acquired  by  Olivetti,  an  Italian 
ocmpany,  make  their  products  overseas.  Allen 
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Business  Maclilnes  (formerly  R.  C.  Allen) ,  aa 
American  manufacturer  of  office  typewrlten, 
was  forced  out  of  business  entirely. 
one  tj.s.  portable 

Smith-Corona  portables,  made  by  SCM 
Corp..  are  the  only  portables  still  produced 
in  this  country.  SCM  manages  this  through 
automated  manufactvirlng  methods  at  ita 
production  ootnplez  In  the  Cortland,  N.Y. 
area.  Despite  the  automation,  Smlth-Oofcma 
still  hires  3,600  workers  at  these  plants.  But 
you  can  bet  that  these  workers  worry  some 
as  they  feel  the  pressures  of  foreign  labor 
closing  In  on  them. 

Corporations  also  feel  that  pressure. 
They're  caught  between  the  desire  to  make 
more  profits  through  higher  productivity 
and  public  resentment  when  they  phase  out 
plants  and  operations  In  favor  of  foreien 
labor. 

[From  Business  Week,  Aug.  28,  1971] 
Multinationals  Take  It  in  Stride 

Rohr  Corp.,  a  diversified  manufacturer 
based  In  Chula  Vista,  Calif.,  close  to  the  Mexi- 
can border,  seems  Just  the  sort  of  company 
that  would  have  to  make  some  quick  adjust- 
ments to  the  new  U.S.  trade  program.  When 
It  landed  a  contract  to  make  rapid  transit 
cars  It  set  up  a  plant  south  of  the  border  to 
do  Its  labor-Intensive  assembly  work  at  Mexi- 
can wage  scales — and  now  must  pay  a  10  fo 
import  surcharge  on  all  the  work  done  there 
Yet  the  company  has  no  intention  of  maklnc; 
any  changes.  For  Rohr,  the  10%  penalty  does 
not  come  close  to  offsetting  the  labor  cost  ad- 
vantage. "We  can  hire  a  welder  In  Mexico  for 
a  week  for  what  It  would  cost  us  per  day  up 
here,"  a  spokesman  says. 

Rohr's  reaction  Is  shared  to  a  surprising 
degree  by  other  U.S.  multinational  companies 
that  make  goods  abroad  for  consumption 
back  home  and  thus  stand  to  be  blooded  by 
their  own  government's  protectionist  sword. 
The  auto  Industry,  for  example,  can  absorb 
the  Impact  without  pain.  Demand  for  De- 
troit's Imports — GM's  Opel,  Chrysler's  Cricket 
and  Colt,  and  Ford's  Capri — Is  so  great  that 
executives  are  not  lowering  their  sales  tar- 
gets, especially  since  cancellation  of  the  auto 
excise  tax  offsets  the  duty  surcharge. 
the  cap  remains 

Many  multinational  companies  and  that 
ttie  gap  bet^veen  domestic  and  foreign  manu- 

factizi-lniS   c<^et:a    S;s   SO   Wide    t.ti^t:    ^tie   sijrcb^^ge 

aoes  little  more  tban  <3lwa^\lS9  tt,  ^taiiOK- 

ton  Rand  Dlv.  of  Sperry  Rand,  for  example, 

makes  two-thirds  of  Its  manual  typewriters 

In  Italy  and  South  America  and  recently 
shifted  all  its  calculator  manufacturing  from 

the  U.S.  to  Japan,  Division  president  Edward 

L.  Brown  thinks  the  surcharge  may  help  the 

domestic  oflace-machlne  Industry,  but  sees  no 
chance  that  his  company  might  change  Its 
production  setup.  At  Bulova  Watch  Co., 
which  makes  most  of  Its  Jeweled  watches 
abroad.  President  Harry  Henshel  says  the  la- 
bor differential  of  3  to  1  Is  "too  big  for  the 
surcharge  to  make  any  difference." 

Dozens  of  U.S.  electronics  companies  have 
manufacturing  affiliates  In  the  Far  East, 
where  the  cost  advantage  Is  "a  hell  of  a  lot 
more  than  the  10%  surcharge,"  says  chair- 
man Moses  Shapiro  of  General  Instrument 
Corp.  In  any  case,  Shapiro  adds,  "we  went  to 
Taiwan  mainly  to  compete  against  the  Japa- 
nese, so  our  position  really  Isn't  affected." 

REVEALING 

Ironically,  Judging  by  complaints  received 
by  the  Treasury  Dept.,  the  Import  surcharge 
worries  many  multinational  manxifacturers 
not  because  It  Is  so  big  but  because  It  may 
look  so  small  on  Invoices  they  send  to  cus- 
tomers. The  surcharge  represents  10%  of  the 
"value  added"  by  manufacture  abroad,  and 
a  retailer  may  get  a  pretty  clear  Idea  of  his 
suppliers'  costs  and  markups.  Manufacturers 
like  to  keep  such  matters  secret,  especially  If 
their  costs  are  embarrassingly  low  In  rela- 
tion to  prices  that  are  charged. 

But    most    businessmen    are    postponing 
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Judgments  until  they  see  bow  costs  passed 
along  are  received  In  the  market  and  how 
the  monetary  confusion  settles  down.  Presi- 
dent Henry  E.  Bowes  of  Bell  &  Howell  Co.  Is 
less  concerned  with  the  surcharge  than  with 
the  possibility  that  revaluation  of  the  yen 
will  boost  the  cost  of  making  his  company's 
Canon  cameras  In  Japan. 

"We're  telling  the  Japanese  that  we'd  be 
happy  to  renegotiate  our  contracts,  but  only 
In  dollars,''  Bowes  says.  "The  surcharge 
doesn't  bother  me  much,  but  If  the  Japanese 
insist  on  yen  contracts,  to  hell  with  It — we'll 
pull  out." 

Scbwlnn  Bicycle  Co.,  which  Imports  "a  sig- 
nificant portion"  of  parts  from  West  Oer- 
msny.  Japan,  and  Britain,  has  been  under 
pressure  to  renegotiate  contracts  in  all  three 
countries,  says  financial  vice-president  A.  E. 
Selkurt.  "The  dollar's  first  wavering  created  a 
small  panic  among  ovtr  suppliers,"  Selkurt 
says.  "They  wanted  to  renegotiate  on  the  dol- 
lar values  prevailing  today — today,  mind  you. 
We  have  assured  them  we  would  recognize 
the  eventual  level  of  exchange  In  future  con- 
tracts." 

The  combined  effect  of  the  surcharge  and 
dollar  erosion  may  boost  Ampex  Corp.'s  costs 
of  manufacturing  computer  core  memories 
In  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan  by  more  than  20% , 
according  to  Eugene  E.  Prince,  manager  of 
the  computer  products  division.  Prince  has 
no  Idea  how  much  of  this,  if  any.  can  be 
tacked  onto  prices,  because  the  market  is  so 
competitive;  he  thinks  some  of  It  will  have 
to  come  out  of  profits.  Yet  the  cost  advan- 
tage Is  still  far  too  great  to  consider  moving 
back  home,  he  says. 

The  situation  Is  different  for  the  Singer 
Co.,  which  makes  Its  middle  and  low-priced 
sewing  machine  lines  In  Italy  and  Britain. 
Foreign  labor  costs  run  some  60%  less  per 
man  hour  below  costs  at  the  Elizabeth  Port, 
N.J.  plant  whch  makes  Singer's  top  line,  ac- 
cording to  senior  vice  president  Donald  Rob- 
bins.  But  the  U.S.  plant  has  such  superior 
productivity  through  high  automation,  says 
Robbins,  that  a  permanent  Increase  In  Im- 
port costs  of  as  little  as  10%  might  Justify  a 
pullback  of  some  operations  from  abroad. 

Hurting.  Not  all  industries  enjoy  freedom 
of  choice.  This  week  Washington  was  being 
beselged  by  businessmen  seeking  exemptions 
on  grounds  ranging  from  the  national  inter- 
est to  special  hardship.  Hardwood  Importers, 

I  '  •  «  • 

for    eXEkmple.    ar^ixe    that;    the     10^&     s-ur-chaa-e« 

on  piy^wocKi  iznports  from  Brazil  and  th©  Ftur 
East  would  further  inflate  housing  costs  and 

lead  to  wasteful  depletion  of  U.S.  forest  re- 
serves Deltec  International,  which  cans  and 
freezes  pre-cooked  meat  In  South  America, 
is  protesting  that  it  must  pay  a  surchargo 

while  fresh  and  fresh-frozen  meats  are  ex- 
empt. Since  Its  products  go  Into  low-budget 
foods.  It  says  the  Impact  would  fall  on  con- 
sumers least  able  to  afford  it. 

Importers  in  a  number  of  Industries  claim 
that  they  are  threatened  with  bankruptcy 
because  their  contracts  specify  a  "duty  paid" 
price,  so  they  cannot  pass  the  surcharge 
along.  Businessmen  are  also  flooding  govern- 
ment officials  with  pleas  for  clarification  of 
the  rules.  Bell  &  Howell  president  Bowes  was 
one  of  many  top  executives  who  trekked  to 
Washington  In  the  last  few  days.  He  re- 
turned shaking  his  head.  "TTiey  have  a  lot  of 
thinking  to  do  down  there."  he  said.  "And 
they  seem  to  be  doing  It  by  the  day." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  DUYULIA 

fMr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous mattter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  to  announce  my 
congratulations  and  also  my  sorrow  con- 
cerning the  retirement  of  a  personal 


friend  and  a  dedicated  Federal  employee. 
I  am  sure  my  fellow  Members  will  join 
with  me  In  honoring  such  a  faithful 
pid)lic  servant.  Thomas  DeYulia,  who  is 
the  first  career  E>ostmaster  in  the  history 
of  the  Syracuse  Post  OCace  is  retiring 
after  33  years  of  outstanding  postal 
work.  The  retirement  will  become  effec- 
tive February  4,  1972. 

Tom  was  appointed  postmaster  In 
February  of  1971  not  as  the  result  of  a 
political  appointment  but  because  of  his 
outstanding  service  In  his  field.  It  is  a 
very  worthwhile  feeling  to  know  that  one 
can  advance  to  higher  positions  in  such 
an  important  field  as  the  Post  GfiBce 
Department.  His  appointment,  one  of 
4,544  since  last  November  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  postal  reorganization  and 
salary  adjustment  bill. 

Thomas  DeYulia  began  his  33 -year 
career  with  the  Post  OfBce  Department 
as  a  65-cent-an-hour  substitute  carrier. 
He  earned  recognition  throughout  his 
career  for  his  outstanding  work.  Hs  is  a 
model  of  a  career  employee. 

It  was  Thomas  DeYulia  who  initiated 
the  postal  clerk's  Sunday  voluntary 
overtime  program  In  Syracuse  which  re- 
sulted in  a  50-percent  increase  in  pro- 
ductivity. This  plan  along  with  many 
other  of  his  ideas  was  adapted  by  many 
of  the  neighboring  postal  areas.  Mr. 
Speaker  it  is  no  surprise  that  last  year 
Tom  was  praised  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  for  his  outstanding  and 
dynamic  approach  in  the  methods  of 
post  office  management. 

It  is  my  honor  to  tell  you  that  besides 
being  a  capable  manager  of  his  post  of- 
fice Thomas  DeYulia  has  been  a  great 
public  servant  as  well.  Because  of  his 
deep  interest  in  the  well  being  of  the 
people  he  services  he  has  created  many 
jobs  for  young  people  in  Syracuse  and 
he  has  Initiated  a  postal  station  easily 
accessible  to  senior  citizens.  Tom 
DeYulia  has  also  kept  alive  the  interests 

oiGiniflMDnmeMimK?''''^^ 
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Thomas  DeVulla  Is  certainly  an  In- 
spiration to  all  postal  employees  and. 

Indeed,  to  aU  hard-working  men  and 
women.  He  has  shown  that  through  de- 
termination, hard  work  and  an  interest 

in  others.  It  Is  possible  to  reach  success 
and  become  a  credit  to  his  community. 
He  has  made  a  great  contribution  to  the 
dignity  and  morale  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. I  know  I  am  among  many 
when  I  wish  my  congratulations  to  Tom 
for  his  unparalleled  service.  It  is  through 

a  man  like  him  that  the  Justification  of 
such  a  program  of  merit  is  in  order.  I 
am  sure  you  all  agree  that  Thomas 
DeYulia  is  a  national  example  of  a 
career  postal  employee.  Please  Join  me  in 

offering  best  wishes  to  Tom  and  his 
lovely  wife  Frances. 


THE  RANOEL  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Charles  Ran- 
GEL,  now  in  his  second  year  of  his  first 
term  in  the  Congress,  has  through  his 
own  initiative,  intelligence,  and  persua- 


sive ability,  done  what  few  Members  of 
this  House  have  ever  done.  He  has  caused 
a  particular  amendment  dealing  with  the 
control  of  drugs  to  be  affixed  to  four  bills 
that  have  passed  this  House  in  the  92d 
Congress. 

In  September  of  1971  it  was  his  amend- 
ment which  was  added  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill  which  would  have  banned  aid  to 
Turkey  if  the  Turkish  Government  re- 
fused to  end  the  growing  of  heroin  poppy 
in  that  coimtry.  As  a  result  of  his  £miend- 
ment,  the  Turkish  Government  has  now 
banned  future  crops. 

Yesterday  in  this  House  he  offered  his 
amendment  to  three  separate  bills,  to 
wit,  S.  748,  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank.  S.  749,  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  S.  2010,  the  International 
Development  Association,  which  bills  au- 
thorized the  lending  of  near  $2  billion. 
His  amendments,  which  were  adopted, 
direct  that  our  representatives  on  each 
of  the  three  separate  lending  institutions 
cast  negative  votes  against  any  proposed 
borrowing  country  where  the  President 
has  made  a  determination  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  such  country  has  failed  to 
take  adequate  steps  to  prevent  narcotic 
drugs  from  being  produced,  processed, 
transported  and  sold  illegally  within  the 
United  States. 

The  Rangel  amendment,  now  part  of 
four  important  bills,  is  one  of  the  best 
weap>ons  that  this  country  now  has  to 
deal  with  our  narcotics  plague.  Is  it  not 
marvelous  that  a  freshman  Congressman 
is  now  known  by  everyone  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  his  great  work 
in  this  area  and  that  there  is  an  amend- 
ment known  as  the  Rangel  amendment 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  added  to 
every  biU  where  the  United  States  pro- 
vides monies  to  other  countries,  so  as  to 
make  certain  that  those  coimtries  do 
their  best  not  to  contribute  to  our  heroin 
plague. 


PRESIDENT    NIXON    TO    RELEASE 

HOUSING  AND  HOUSING-RELATED 
APPROPRIATIONS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  43 
Members  of  the  House  sent  a  letter  to  the 
President  urging  that  he  unfreeze  the 
near  $700  million  which  his  administra- 
tion has  frozen  and  which  funds  were 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  vari- 
ous housing  related  programs. 

The  letter  to  the  President  with  the 
names  of  the  signatories  is  appended. 

CONCaiSS  OF  THE  UNrTKD  STATES, 

HorrsE  or  RKPaaasNTATTVES, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  2,  1971. 
Hon.  Richard  Nixok, 
President,  The  Wnnx  House, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmiNr:  We  should  like  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  adverse  results 
occurring  because  of  your  Administration's 
freezing  of  fluids  appropriated  for  various 
housing  and  housing-related  programs.  We 
need  not  cite  the  shocking  state  of  housing 
In  so  many  urban,  suburban,  and  nuul  areas 
of  our  country.  And  we  find  It  most  difficult 
to  understand  your  rationale  In  having  or- 
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dered  the  freeze.  We  urge  that  you  recon- 
sider that  action. 

Programs  whose  funds  have  been  appropri- 
ated and  yet  frozen  for  fiscal  year  1972  In- 
clude the  following:  water  and  sewer  grant 
programs — $500  out  of  $700  million  Is  being 
withheld.  $50  million  Is  frozen  for  the  re- 
habilitation loan  program,  and  $130  million 
in  contract  authority  for  public  housing. 

Last  week  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  George  Romney  stressed 
before  the  28th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders  In 
Texas  the  continuing  deterioration  of  Inner- 
city  housing.  While  the  Secretary  predicted 
that  the  industry  would  start  construction 
of  2.1  to  2.3  million  units  this  year  (an  esti- 
mate far  larger  than  most  would  make  at 
this  moment)  even  If  fxilflUed  this  would 
be  short  of  this  year's  quota  If  we  are  to 
meet  the  10  year  goal  of  26  million  units  set 
by  the  1968  Housing  Authorization  bill. 

We  applauded  your  statement  in  your 
State  of  the  Union  message  to  wit:  "Our 
commitment  to  balanced  growth  also  requires 
a  commitment  to  our  cities — to  old  cities 
threatened  by  decay,  to  suburbs  now  sprawl- 
ing senselessly  t>ecause  of  Inadequate  plan- 
ning, and  to  new  cities  not  yet  born  but 
clearly  needed  by  our  growing  population." 
But  we  are  distressed  that  your  expression 
of  commitment  was  not  accompanied  with 
the  immediate  release  of  those  frozen  funds 
already  appropriated  by  Congress. 

We  lu-ge  that  you  issue  an  order  directing 
that  these  funds  be  made  immediately  avail- 
able  for   the   housing   and   housing-related 
purposes  for  which  they  were  Intended. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 
Edward  I.  Koch, 
Members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  William  Barrett  (Chair- 
man. Subcommittee  on  Housing). 
Prank  Brasco.  William  Cotter.  James 
Hanley,  Parren  Mitchell,  William  Moor- 
head. 
Other  Members  of  Congress:  Bella  Abzug, 
William  Anderson,  Herman  Badlllo, 
Nick  Beglch.  Jonathan  Bingham, 
James  Burke,  Shirley  Chlsholm,  George 
Collins,  James  Corman,  Ronald  Del- 
lums,  Charles  Dtggs. 
John  Dow,  Robert  Drinan,  O.  C.  Fisher, 
Donald  Fraser,  Cornelius  Gallagher. 
Ella  Grasso,  Lee  Hamilton,  Michael 
Harrington.  Ken  Hechler,  Henry  Hel- 
stoski,  Louise  Day  Hicks,  Ralph  Met- 
calfe. 
John  Moss,  Claude  Pepper,  Otis  Pike, 
Charles  Rangel.  Thomas  Rees.  Robert 
Roe.  Benjamin  Rosenthal.  Dan  Ros- 
tenkowski.  William  Roy,  WUllam  Ryan, 
Paul  Sarbanes.  James  Scbeuer,  Louis 
Stokes,  Lester  Wolff. 


EDITORIAL  SUPPORT  FOR 
SHORTER  CAMPAIGNS 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
recently  passed  comprehensive  campaign 
reform  legislation  which  is  an  historic 
and  essential  step  in  improving  our  whole 
electoral  process.  The  spending  limita- 
tions of  this  package,  particularly  for 
television,  will  help  insure  that  the  air- 
waves are  not  completely  saturated  with 
political  commercials,  and  that  political 
office  is  open  to  citizens  of  any  income 
bracket.  The  new  reporting  requirements 
will  enhance  the  credibility  of  elective 
office. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  omits  one 
crucial  area  which  is  sorely  in  need  of 


reform — the  unbearable  length  to  which 
we  allow  our  campaigns  to  run.  Long 
campaigns  are  expensive,  exhausting  for 
the  candidates  themselves,  and  simply 
boring  for  the  electorate. 

I  have  maintained  for  years  that  one 
simple  but  effective  way  to  cut  down  on 
electoral  abuses  would  be  to  impose  a 
simple  limit  on  campaign  length  to  a 
proportion  which  other  democratic  na- 
tions follow.  To  this  end,  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  8606  to  limit  the  length  of 
presidential  campaigns  to  60  days.  This 
bill  would  make  illegal  the  nomination 
of  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President  more  than  60  days  prior  to 
election. 

Now  that  the  Nation  has  embarked 
upon  a  presidential  marathon,  this  pro- 
posal seems  more  necessary  than  ever.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Bridgeport  Post  has 
agreed  with  this  position  £ind  I  Include 
here  an  excellent  editorial  from  the  Jan- 
uary 24  issue  of  that  newspaper  on  the 
campaign  reform  bill  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  the  60-day  campaign. 
Campaign  Spending 

The  92nd  Congress  started  its  second  ses- 
sion on  a  high  note  by  passing  the  campaign 
spending  reform  bill  designed  to  protect  free 
elections  as  a  cornerstone  of  our  society. 

In  one  sense,  our  elections  were  getting  to 
be  anjrthlng  but  free. 

Campaign  expenditures  escalated  at  a  rate 
which  threatened  to  bar  from  high  public 
office  all  who  did  not  belong  to  one  of  two 
categories;  those  personally  wealthy  and 
those  willing  to  place  themselves  in  debt  to 
special  interest  groups. 

TV  and  radio  advertising  swallowed  an  ever 
Increasing  slice  of  the  campaign  budget  pie. 
In  the  1968  general  election,  the  two  major 
parties  spent  about  $38  million  for  media 
time.  This  figure  represented  an  Increase  of 
almost  two-thirds  over  1964. 

The  bill  Insures  that  these  inflated  figures 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  limits  a  presi- 
dential candidate's  broadcasting  budget  to 
$8.4  million,  no  niggardly  figure  to  be  sure, 
but  one  calculated  to  end  the  saturation  of 
TV  and  radio  by  political  spots. 

All  federal  office  seekers  must  now  abide 
by  an  all-media  si>endlng  ceiling  of  10  cents 
p)er  potential  voter  with  no  more  than  six 
cents  going  for  broadcasting  ads. 

The  new  law  limits  what  a  candidate  may 
contribute  to  his  own  campaign — $50,000  for 
the  presidency,  for  example.  It  also  requires 
regular  reporting  of  contributions  of  $1,000 
or  more. 

This  legislation  Is  welcome,  and.  In  fact, 
overdue.  The  growing  cynicism  about  our 
elective  process  was  reflected  In  the  success 
of  the  l)ook,  "The  Selling  of  the  President." 

There  was  a  dreadfvU  plausabiUty  to  the 
words  of  Massachusetts  Representative  Tor- 
bert  H.  Macdonald:  "The  cost  of  broadcast 
time  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  availability 
of  money  to  a  candidate  has  replaced  per- 
sonal ability  as  the  major  criterion  In  the 
selection  of  that  candidate." 

We  admit  to  some  regret  that  the  new  bill 
did  not  abandon  the  equal  time  provision 
and  make  debate  between  major  candidates 
possible,  but  this  Is  mainly  for  show  busi- 
ness reasons.  When  a  President  Is  Involved, 
moreover,  the  confrontations  are  bound  to  be 
disappointing  because  appeals  to  executive 
privilege  and  classified  Information  will  In- 
evitably be  made  to  evade  sticky  questions. 

The  debates  of  1960,  in  retro8i>ect.  were  a 
contest  of  who  could  shoot  from  the  hip 
faster.  A  candidate's  five  o'clock  shadow 
proved  to  be  more  decisive  than  his  stand  on 
an  issue.  And  what  questions  of  substance 
were  really  discussed?  Remember  those  inter- 


minable answers  on  Quemoy,  Matsu,  and  the 
Pescadores? 

While  we  applaud  the  new  legislation,  it 
marks  only  a  first  step  in  bringing  campaigns 
within  reason.  Next  we  would  like  to  see 
serious  consideration  given  to  a  propooal 
of  Representative  John  S.  Monagan.  The 
Congressman  from  Connecticut's  5th  District 
wants  to  make  the  nomination  of  presiden- 
tial candidates  more  than  60  days  before 
the  election  illegal.  This  would  make  cam- 
paigns shorter  and  even  less  expensive. 


NEW   FEED   GRAIN   OPTION 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  announcement  by  Secretary 
Butz  of  a  new  diversion  option  for  feed 
grain  farmers  giving  them  larger  pay- 
ments is  clearly  indicative  of  the  admin- 
istration's increased  efforts  to  make  the 
feed  grain  program  work  in  such  a  way 
as  to  afford  participants  maximum  free- 
dom and  greater  income  protection.  This 
new  80-cent  payment  for  additional  10- 
percent  set  aside  is  designed  to  help  make 
the  necessary  preplan  ting  adjustments 
that  will  greatly  improve  the  market  out- 
look this  year.  Importantly,  this  prompt 
and  decisive  action  should  have  a  signif- 
icant impact  in  helping  to  bolster  farm 
income. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  welcome  this  an- 
nouncement. The  Secretary  should  be 
commended  on  this  flexibility  in  respond- 
ing to  producer  needs  and  making  the 
program  more  effective  for  farmers. 


TAKE  PRIDE   IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extrsmeous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
pioneers  of  progress  and  in  so  doing  re- 
new our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 

Benjamin  Franklin  invented  the  bi- 
focal lens  in  1780. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  STATE  DRUG 
TREATMENT  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  reintro- 
ducing legislation  today  with  cosponsors 
which  I  feel  may  if  enacted,  provide  the 
means  to  induce  States  to  establish  drug 
treatment  programs  for  addicts  who  re- 
side in  the  various  States  and,  at  the 
same  time,  insure  that  present  Federal 
funding  and,  hopefully,  increased  levels 
in  such  fimding  for  treatment  programs 
will  be  spent  on  more  effective  programs. 

The  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts,  who 
either  volunteer  or  are  committed  for 
treatment,  is  primarily  a  State  and  local 
responsibility.  Only  the  State,  through 
local  law  enforcement  and  health  agen- 
cies, have  the  ability  to  sissess  what  the 
narcotic  treatment  needs  of  the  State  are. 
Moreover,  the  most  successful  treatment 
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and  rehabilitation  programs  have  been 
community-based  treatment  programs. 
Addicts  who  have  been  removed  from  the 
communities  in  which  they  reside  for 
treatment,  have  extreme  difficulty  in 
adjusting  when  returned  to  the  com- 
munity. A  great  many  addicts  ban  be 
successfully  rehabilitated  in  carefully 
controlled  out-patient  programs  in  the 
community. 

Few  States,  however,  are  adminis- 
tratively and  financially  geared  up  to 
effectively  treat  the  narcotic  addict  pop- 
ulation of  the  State.  My  own  State  of 
Florida,  for  instance,  lacks  a  coordinated. 
State  regulated  and  funded  treatment 
program.  Funding  for  those  treatment 
programs  which  do  exist  comes  entirely 
from  local  and /or  Federal  funds.  Many 
States — at  least  15 — have  no  drug  pro- 
gram whatsoever. 

The  means  exist  to  induce  the  States 
to  organize  themselves  and  appropriate 
the  necessary  funds  to  treat  their  nar- 
cotic addict  population,  but  neither  the 
Congress  nor  the  Federal  granting  agen- 
cies have  seized  upon  it.  Since  several 
agencies,  primarily  LEAA  within  the 
Justice  Department  and  NIMH  within 
HEW,  presently  make  grants  to  treat- 
ment programs,  conditions  or  criteria  can 
and  should  be  established  which  States 
must  adhere  to  before  grsmts  are  made 
to  that  State. 

Presently,  however,  grants  are  made  by 
LEAA  and  NIMH  directly  to  grantees 
within  a  State,  irrespective  of  how 
that  treatment  program  relates  to  an 
overall  State's  needs.  Moreover,  there  is 
little,  if  any,  coordination  between  LEAA 
and  NIMH  in  making  such  grants.  Mr. 
Dean  Crowther,  Associate  Director  of  the 
Civil  Division  of  GAO,  which  recently 
made  a  study  of  Federal  treatment  pro- 
grams concluded  that: 

While  there  Is  a  reasonable  amount  of 
money  being  sent  to  communities  by  both 
the  Department  of  Justice  under  LEAA  and 
HEW  under  NIMH,  there  Is  not  nearly  as 
close  a  link-up  as  we  would  like  to  see. 

In  addition,  LEAA  lacks  the  compe- 
tence to  make  such  grants;  LEAA  is 
primarily  a  granting  authority  for  State 
law  enforcement  activities. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
will  remedy  this  situation  by:  First, 
transferring  the  authority  for  making 
narcotic  treatment  grants  to  NIMH, 
thereby  centralizing  the  bulk  of  grant 
authority  in  an  agency  competent  to  ad- 
minister such  programs;  and  second, 
inducing  the  various  States  to  create 
narcotic  treatment  programs  by  making 
grants  to  State  agencies  established  for 
such  purposes  for  distribution  to  public 
and  private  programs  which  are  compo- 
nents of  community -based  multimodality 
treatment  programs. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  amends  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  to  delete  the  authority  for  LEAA 
to  make  grants  for  narcotic  treatment 
and  provides  that  any  sum  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  make  such  grants  are 
"authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  section  251  of  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  in 
addition  to  any  other  sums  to  be  appro- 
priated for  such  section." 

Section  5  of  the  bill  amends  the  Com- 


munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to 
allow  States  to  make  application  for 
Federal  funding  for  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation programs  based  upon  their 
assessment  of  such  needs  in  the  State 
which  cannot  be  met  out  of  private  or 
local  and  State  funding,  instead  of 
private  or  public  treatment  programs 
making  application  directly  to  NIMH  for 
fimding  of  their  individual  program.  The 
funds  distributed  to  the  State  pursuant 
to  such  application  would  then  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  State  agency  to  the  vari- 
ous private  and  public  community  treat- 
ment programs. 

No  application  for  a  grant  can  be 
approved  unless  such  application  is  made 
by  a  State  agency — 

(1)  which  Is  established,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Secretary,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving,  administering,  and  distributing 
such  grants  to  community-based  multi- 
modality  treatment  programs:  (2)  which  has 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  a  comprehensive 
plan,  prepEired  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Secretary,  for  the  development  of  com- 
munity-based multi-modality  treatment  pro- 
grams based  upon  a  detailed  survey  by  such 
State  agency  of  the  narcotic  addict  treat- 
ment needs  of  the  State;  and  (3)  which  has 
established,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Secre- 
tary, such  standards  as  are  necessary  to  pro- 
vide criteria  for  the  continuation  of  narcotic 
addict  treatment  programs  in  effect  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
and  for  the  establishment  of  community- 
based   multi-modality   treatment   programs; 

(4)  which  agrees  that  the  State  agency  will 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
annually,  review  its  State  plan  and  submit 
to  the  Secretary  an  analysis  and  evsJuation 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  prevention  and 
treatment  programs  and  activities  carried 
out  under  the  plan,  and  any  modifications 
In  the  plan  which  it  considers  necessary;  and 

(5)  which  agrees  to  fund  only  those  com- 
munity-based multi-modality  treatment  pro- 
grams which  agree  to  treat  addicts  who  have 
been  committed  for  treatment  either  under 
the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1966  or  under  a  state  civil  commitment  pro- 
gram. 

The  term  "community-based,  multi- 
modality  treatment  program"  is  defined 
as — 

...  a  program  for  the  treatment  of  nar- 
cotics addicts,  and  other  persons  with  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence  problems,  estab- 
lished by  a  State,  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  com- 
prehensive treatment,  Including  mainte- 
nance, detoxification,  social  and  vocational 
rehabilitation,  and  other  forms  of  treatment 
suited  to  the  Individual  needs  of  the  person 
treated  such  comprehensive  treatment.  Any 
such  nonprofit  private  treatment  agencies 
and  organizations  as  subsidiary  comptonents 
of  such  program  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide such  comprehensive  treatment.  "Any 
such  program  shall  be  organized  in  con- 
formity with  the  State  plan  and  standards 
referred  to  earlier. 

By  requiring  the  States  as  a  precondi- 
tion to  receiving  treatment  grants  di- 
rectly to  establish  a  State  narcotic  treat- 
ment agency  that  would  scientifically 
ascertain  what  the  treatment  needs  of  the 
State  are,  develop  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  development  of  treatment  pro- 
grams, and  establish  standards  with  the 
assistance  of  NIMH  for  such  programs, 
we  are  inducing  the  States  to  recognize 
the  role  they  must  play  in  treating  nar- 
cotic addicts  and.  at  the  same  time,  in- 
suring that  both  local.  State,  and  Federal 


funds  for  narcotic  treatment  are  spent 
in  an  orderly,  effective  manner. 

Such  funds  would  be  expended  on 
"community-based,  multimodality  pro- 
grams" because  such  programs  offer  the 
best  chance  of  success  and  by  integrat- 
ing various  modaUties  of  treatment,  both 
public  and  private,  into  a  comprehensive 
community  program  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual addict  can  be  more  effectively 
and  economically  met.  Effective  treat- 
ment requires  a  multidimensional  ap- 
proach in  which  specific  services  for  the 
addict  are  integrated  with  other  related 
health  and  human  services  and  such 
services  must  be  provided  in  a  millieu  in 
which  the  addict  and  those  close  to  him 
live  suid  to  which  he  must  return  after 
the  initial  phase  of  treatment. 

The  requirement  that  the  State  fund 
only  those  programs  which  agree  to  ac- 
cept addicts  committed  to  them  by  State, 
local,  and  Federal  courts  as  well  as  those 
who  voluntarily  seek  treatment  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  GAO  report  referred  to 
earlier. 

Oftentimes,  under  both  the  Narcotic 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966  and 
under  State  civil  commitment  laws  such 
as  those  in  New  York  and  California,  ad- 
dicts cannot  be  committed  for  treatment 
because  programs  at  the  community  level 
will  not  accept  such  addicts.  GAO  re- 
viewed 22  NIMH  grants  awarded  through 
April  30,  1970,  and  none  of  the  grants 
included  a  requirement  to  treat  those 
addicts  referred  from  State  and  local 
courts.  A  few  were  required  to  assist 
the  Federal  civil  commitment  program. 

States  will  also  be  required  to  offer 
treatment  in  lieu  of  prosecution  for  an 
addict  charged  with  both  a  State  and 
Federal  offense  who  is  not  prosecuted  at 
the  Federal  level  but  would  otherwise  be 
eligible  for  treatment  in  lieu  of  prosecu- 
tion under  title  I  of  the  Narcotic  Ad- 
dict Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966.  Title  I 
was  intended  to  apply  to  addicts  who 
committed  such  Federal  crimes  as  mail 
theft,  check  forgery,  auto  theft,  and 
other  nonviolent  crimes.  Many  of  these 
crimes  are  also  violations  of  State  sta- 
tutes, only  under  the  provisions  of  NARA 
when  U.S.  district  courts  can  invoke  title 
I.  Thus,  when  in  many  of  these  cases, 
addicts  are  referred  to  State  or  local  au- 
thorities for  prosecution,  opportunities 
for  pretrial  civil  commitment  in  lieu  of 
prosecution  are  lost  if  the  State  does  not 
have  a  civil  commitment  program. 


GROUNDHOG  DAY:  A  NOBLE 
AMERICAN  TRADITION 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
Groundhog  Day.  This  morning,  just  after 
the  break  of  dawn  at  Gobbler's  Knob 
near  Punxsutawney,  Pa.,  the  celebrated 
weather  forecaster  will  emerge  from  his 
underground  home  to  determine  what 
the  elements  have  in  store  for  us  in  the 
coming  6  weeks.  If  he  sees  his  shadow, 
beware — there  is  cold,  wintry  weather 
ahead.  If  he  sees  no  shadow — then  we 
can  be  sure  that  spring  is  just  aroimd 
the  comer. 
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Now  I  know  that  to  many  people  all 
over  the  world,  February  2  will  be  just 
another  Tuesday.  But  in  the  United 
States  and  particularly  in  Punxsutaw- 
ney,  Pa.,  this  date  has  come  to  have  a 
special  meaning. 

Some  of  our  distinguished  colleagues 
may  need  reminding  of  the  ritual  that 
surrounds  the  2d  of  February,  Ground- 
hog Day.  It  is  a  tradition  that 
has  its  roots  in  European  folklore.  The 
date,  which  is  also  the  feast  of  Candle- 
mas, has  been  associated  with  weather 
prediction  since  the  Middle  Ages.  Medie- 
val people  believed  that  the  day  was 
chosen  by  hibernating  animals  to  come  to 
the  surface  to  observe  the  weather.  If 
the  German  badger  came  to  the  outside 
and  was  frightened  by  his  shadow  on  a 
sunny  day,  the  animal  returned  to  its 
burrow  for  more  hibernation.  This  even- 
tually came  to  mean  that  6  more  weeks 
of  cold  weather  was  in  store.  But  a  cloudy 
day  minus  the  shadow  meant  that  spring 
and  pleasant  weather  were  on  the  way 
and  such  a  sign  was  to  be  welcomed  by 
the  farmer  who  saw  it  as  a  good  omen 
for  the  entire  year. 

The  badger  gave  way  to  the  ground- 
hog as  the  belief  was  brought  to  America 
by  early  German  settlers.  Since  that 
time,  Punxsutawney,  Pa.  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  "groundhog  capital  of  the 
world." 

The  celebration  of  Groundhog  Day  is 
an  important  festival  throughout  our 
country  and  many  societies  and  organi- 
zations are  dedicated  to  the  preservation 
of  this  longstanding  tradition.  The  oldest 
society  was  founded  in  1880  in  Punxsu- 
tawney. Jefferson  County,  Pa.,  an  area 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
the  Congress. 

America  anxiously  awaits  the  news 
from  Punxsutawney.  Until  I  can  give  you 
the  official  word,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  wish  for  all  of  us  a  cloudy  Groundhog 
Day,  an  early  spring,  and  a  boimtiful 
year. 


U.S.  TRADE  POLICY  IN  CRISIS 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
year  we  have  all  become  aware  of  the 
very  serious  condition  of  our  internation- 
al trade  balance.  In  1971,  we  incurred  the 
biggest  trade  deficit  in  our  history — over 
$2  billion,  and  the  first  calendar  year 
deficit  since  1888. 

The  deficit  in  terms  of  competitive 
goods  was  actuaUy  $2.5  billion  larger  be- 
cause our  export  statistics  include  our 
foreign  aid  and  food-for-peace  ship- 
ments. Also,  we  value  our  imports  on  their 
foreign  value  at  point  of  shipment  rather 
than  on  what  they  cost  us  landed  in  our 
ports  of  entry.  As  estimated  by  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  this  amounts  to  an 
undervaluation  of  at  least  10  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  is  very  seri- 
ous and  it  is  doubtful  that  the  realine- 
ment  of  international  currencies  will 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  foreign  cost 
and  our  own  costs  and  that  imports  will 
continue  to  unfairly  plague  many  impor- 
tant American  industries. 


In  view  of  the  extreme  importance  of 
our  weak  international  competitive  posi- 
tion, I  wish  to  offer  for  the  Record  a 
paper  that  goes  into  the  historical  back- 
ground of  how  our  difSculties  developed. 
It  was  prepared  by  Mr.  O.  R.  Strackbein 
who  has  labored  in  this  field  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  Strackbein 's  analysis  goes  beyond 
the  superficial  explanations  that  are  cur- 
rent, and  I  urge  all  Members  to  read  and 
contemplate  on  the  lessons  to  be  gained 
from  the  paper. 
The  paper  follows: 

U.S.  Trade  Policy  in  Crisis 
(By   O.   R.   Strackbein.  President.   The  Na- 
tion-wide   Committee    on    Impwrt-Export 
Policy) 

The  basis  of  our  trade  with  other  coun- 
tries has  undergone  so  radical  a  change  that 
a  drastic  change  in  our  thirty-seven  year 
old  trade  policy  Is  no  longer  escapable.  In- 
deed a  few  steps  In  recognlUon  of  this  new 
reality  have  been  taken;  but  there  Is  little 
evidence  that  the  depth  and  scope  of  the 
changed  conditions  that  have  overtaken  us 
Is  fully  grasped. 

Temporary  and  piecemeal  measures  are 
taken  In  what  must  be  a  vain  hope  that  they 
will  suffice.  The  fact  is.  however,  that  wo 
face  a  competitive  defeat  that  will  not  yield 
to  temporary  and  superficial  contrivances. 
We  must  peer  much  deeper. 

An  Indescribable  variety  of  products  pass- 
es outward  and  Inward  In  our  foreign  trade. 
Because  of  the  variety  of  origins  of  products 
that  enter  Into  this  country  from  abroad 
the  competitive  levels  at  which  they  strike 
their  counterparts  In  this  country  vary  great- 
ly. For  that  reason  the  simple  tariff  system  of 
the  past,  especially  since  the  rate  of  duty 
must  be  the  same  toward  all  countries  for  the 
same  products  (the  Communist  countries 
generally  excepted).  Is  no  longer  by  Itself  a 
suitable  Instrument  of  trade  regulation. 

However,  while  this  observation  vitally 
affects  the  Instruments  of  control  that  may 
be  used  over  Imports.  It  does  not  uncover 
the  transformed  world  conditions,  including 
those  In  this  conutry,  that  make  a  drastic 
revision  of  our  trade  policy  no  longer  a  mat- 
ter of  choice.  Unless  this  fact  Is  recognized 
and  the  reason  for  it,  we  will  flounder  In 
essentially  futile  but  internationally  highly 
irritating  and  resented  efforts  to  solve  our 
problem. 

If  we  and  others  would  understand  what 
we  face  today  we  must  go  back  to  the  time 
when  our  economy  began  to  diverge  from 
that  of  Europe  and  the  remainder  of  the 
world.  It  needed  several  generations,  two 
world  wars,  a  deep  depression,  with  the  tight 
economic  regulations  it  brought  In  its  train, 
to  mature  the  great  divergence  that  sepa- 
rated our  economy  from  its  counterparts 
elsewhere. 

First  we  should  go  to  the  roots  of  the  tree 
we  planted  before  the  turn  of  the  century 
In  our  fertile  soil  and  upon  the  lower  stem 
of  which  we  grafted  new  stock  that  bad  not 
before  been  seen  in  the  world.  Much  earlier 
yet  we  had  wisely  provided  for  free  trade 
among  our  States. 

Among  the  first  roots  that  we  put  in  the 
subsoU  before  1900  was  antlmonopoly.  It  was 
marked  by  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act 
(1890).  The  Importance  of  this  root  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  That  It  was  planted 
meexit  that  economists,  political  scientists 
and  others,  were  aware  that  the  nascent 
mass-production  system  and  the  sprouting 
technology  that  made  that  system  possible 
would  die  aborning  unless  the  reduced  costs 
that  were  the  justification  for  mass  produc- 
tion were  passed  on  to  the  consumers  In  the 
form  of  lower  retail  prices.  Monopoly,  as 
surely  as  trade  barriers  among  the  States, 
would  have  greatly  Impeded  such  a  reetilt. 
Therefore  we  elected  to  prevent  or  break  up 


monopolistic  practices  where  they  might  ao- 
pear.  ^^ 

The  Knights  of  Labor  the  newly-born 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Popu- 
list movement  were  of  the  vintage  of  this 
era. 

The  Sherman  Act  was  followed  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  "Square  Deal"  auid  then  un- 
der Woodrow  Wilson  by  the  Clayton,  the 
Federal  TTade  Commission  and  the  Federal 
Reserves  Acts.  Tet  later  came  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  by  way  of  reenforcement.  Theee 
actions  refiected  our  faith  in  fair  competi- 
tion. They  were  native  to  this  country. 

As  mass  production  become  an  engineer- 
ing and  technological  reality,  albeit  sUU  In 
its  earlier  stages,  the  connection  between 
wages  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  peo- 
ple also  began  to  be  perceived.  This  percep- 
tion might,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  the  verita- 
ble taproot  of  the  new  system.  Hitherto 
wages  had  been  looked  upon  with  a  Jaundiced 
eye — Indeed,  as  an  evil  to  be  kept  at  levels 
as  low  as  possible.  Unionization  of  labor  wm 
Interpreted  legally  as  a  conspiracy,  and  labor 
organization  was  very  unpopiUar.  We  had  the 
British  economists  (notaWy  David  Rlcardo, 
Mill,  and  others)  to  thank  for  this  persistent 
attitude.  It  was  not  easily  replaced. 

Heiuy  Ford  of  the  promising  new  automo- 
bile industry  Is  usually  recognized  as  the 
promoter  of  the  vision  of  a  mass  market 
nourished  by  higher  wages  as  the  necessary 
counterpart  of  mass  production.  He  intro- 
duced the  $6  per  day  wage  as  evidence  of  hla 
faith.  He  not  only  saw  that  greater  volimie  of 
output  would  reduce  unit  cost  but  that  vast- 
ly Increasing  production  would  bring  drastic 
savings.  He  also  saw  that  this  greater  volume 
would  only  be  a  mockery  if  it  were  not  met 
at  the  far  end  by  a  money-backed  army  of 
potential  customers.  He  would  simply  be 
swamped  with  an  Indigestible  inventory. 

What  Mr.  Ford  must  also  have  perceived, 
even  though  he  was  not  an  academic  econ- 
omist, was  the  function  of  an  elastic  de- 
mand. Elasticity  of  demand  means  simply 
that  desirable  goods  will  be  bought  in  greater 
volume  as  the  price  Is  lowered.  This  elastic 
response  is  not  present  In  the  necessities  for 
which  the  demand  Is  usually  inelastic  be- 
cause It  is  limited  by  the  size  of  the  popula- 
tion. Only  so  much  food  can  be  consumed, 
for  example,  so  much  milk  drunk  or  water 
swallowed.  Lowering  of  the  price  does  not 
open  a  greater  market  than  the  head-count 
provides. 

The  principle  of  elasticity  of  demand,  but 
particularly  its  recognition,  was  therefore 
another  one  of  the  great  roots  that  would 
nurture  our  system.  It  ranked  with  anti- 
monopoly  and  free  trade  among  the  States 
as  assurance  of  a  massive  national  market. 

Our  blossoming  technology  assured  grow- 
ing productivity  In  our  industry.  Higher 
wages,  made  possible  by  higher  productivity, 
supplied  the  mass  purchasing  power  that 
awaited  the  rising  stream  of  goods  that  was 
coming  off  our  production  lines. 

If  Ford  had  gained  a  monopoly  he  would 
have  had  a  choice:  he  could  have  produced 
a  few  thousand  cars  and  sold  them  at  a 
high  price.  He  could  have  charged  what  the 
traffic  would  have  borne,  as  monopolists  are 
m  a  position  to  do.  He  might  have  made  a 
handsome  profit  per  car  and  he  need  not 
have  taken  on  the  very  burdensome  wor- 
ries, corrosive  uncertainties  and  anxieties 
that  go  hand-ln-hand  with  developing  a  vast 
and  complex  enterprise.  He  could,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  done  what  he  did  In  fact 
do. 

His  was  a  great  risk,  but  the  vision  of 
the  Jackpot  at  the  far  end — the  mass  mar- 
ket, running  into  millions  rather  than 
thousands  of  cars,  drew  him  on.  Had  he 
In  fact  gained  a  monopoly  It  is  doubtful  that 
he  would  have  rested  on  his  oars.  Had  he 
sold  ten  thousand  cars  at  a  profit  of  $1000 
per  car.  he  would  have  realized  a  gross  re- 
turn  of   ten    mUUon    dollars.   Had   he   the 
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option  of  selling  a  million  cars  at  a  profit 
of  only  a  hundred  dollars  per  car  he  woTild 
have  realized  a  hundred  million  dollars,  or 
ten  times  as  much.  Wliich  option  would  he 
have  chosen?  In  the  presence  of  competition 
in  place  of  monopoly,  the  lower-price  option 
would  have  been  the  only  one  open  even  U 
It  were  not  necessarily  intelligently  ex- 
ploited. In  any  event  Mr.  Ford  took  the 
long  view  and  without  being  prodded  by 
imports  but  Impelled  by  a  vision,  succeeded 
at  mass  production  to  an  astounding  degree 
ts  a  pioneer. 

With  the  success  of  the  automobile  the 
Ford  principle  became  well  established  and 
It  was  extended  to  a  great  variety  of  other 
products.  Any  new  product  or  an  existing 
one  radically  improved  that  lightened 
monotonous  or  time-consuming  toll  In  the 
household  or  elsewhere  or  that  catered  to 
comfort,  to  artistic  appreciation  or  to  social 
prestige,  was  a  candidate  for  the  process 
that  became  familiar.  The  first  units  made 
ready  for  production  might  be  well  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  mass  market:  e.g.,  the  radio 
and  then  television.  As  market  tests  gave 
good  evidence  of  vflde  consumer  acceptance 
venture  capital  was  attracted.  Import 
competition  was  not  a  consideration  since 
It  was  nonexistent.  Our  patent  system  in 
any  case  provided  assurance  of  a  reward  If 
the  product  was  publicly  accepted.  In  time 
market  realities  told  the  remainder  of  the 
story. 

It  is  an  unwritten  history  what  an  endless 
variety  of  consumer  goods  are  conceived  in 
Inventors'  or  Innovaters'  minds  only  to  be 
lost  like  the  profusion  of  seeds  in  nature  to 
devouring  adversity.  What  we  see  around  us 
In  astounding  abundance  In  the  form  of  end- 
less consumer  goods  Is  but  a  selection  of 
the  relatively  few  surviving  specimens.  Even 
these  will  be  replaced  In  time.  The  failure  of 
inventions  in  presumably  a  common  expe- 
rience since  some  70  thousand  patents  per 
year  are  Issued  in  this  country.  Among  so 
many  seeds  only  a  small  percentage  need  to 
germinate,  grow  and  prosper  in  order  to  as- 
sure abundance.  Like  the  mineral  prospector, 
the  inventor  Is  not  discouraged  IT  he  has  the 
promise  of  a  Jackpot. 

The  great  growth  of  our  economy  was  in- 
deed undervrrltten  by  the  generation  of  new 
products  of  all  kinds  of  the  nonessential  va- 
riety. Human  desires  for  material  abundance 
are  stimulated  rather  than  sated  by  gratifi- 
cation and  expand  Indefinitely.  The  mass 
market  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  virtu- 
ally limitless  if  distribution  of  Income  is 
spread  throughout  the  population  in  keeping 
with  rising  productivity — unless  of  course, 
other  factors  Interfere.  Some  are  encroaching 
imperiously  even  now. 

The  American  productive  system  was  des- 
tined to  outstrip  all  others  by  far.  It  gave 
rise  to  advertising  as  a  necessary  tool  to  the 
distaste  of  many.  Per  capita  consumption  of 
goods  in  the  United  States  reached  miiltlple 
proportions  compared  with  other  countries 
In  nonessential  goods.  We  produced  more  of 
some  goods  than  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined. 

We  depended  on  new  goods  bom  of  new 
Inventions  or  innovations  to  employ  the  on- 
coming millions  of  new  workers.  Even  if  a 
new  product  replaced  an  existing  one,  as  did 
the  automobile,  or  electric  light,  the  ensuing 
mass  production,  opened  a  mass  market. 
More  Jobs  were  created  than  had  been  re- 
placed. In  1070  over  800,000  workers  were 
employed  by  the  automotive  industry,  and 
another  316,000  in  garages  and  auto  repairs 
(1967).  Many  more  were  employed  by  the 
iron  and  coal  mines,  by  railroads  and  truck 
lines  beyond  the  800,000. 

Wholly  new  products,  such  as  motion  pic- 
tiu-es,  radio  and  television,  were  also  In- 
vented and  developed.  Jobs  that  were  previ- 
ously nonexistent  soon  beckoned  and  were 
filled.  In  1970  motion  picture  manufacturing 
employed      191,000;      exhibiting      theatres. 


another  176,000;  and  radio  and  television 
manuTacturing  yet  another  485,000 — all  vir- 
tually net  additions  to  the  workforce. 

Improvements  in  established  production 
methods  produced  similar  effects.  High  speed 
printing  presses,  for  example,  lowered  print- 
ing costs  and  led  to  mass  circulation  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals.  The  1970  employment 
In  these  media  was  448,000. 

An  endless  search  for  new  products  and 
Innovations  went  on.  Industrial  research  and 
development  in  1969  employed  383,200  sci- 
entists and  engineers. 

Advertising  as  a  means  of  building  a  na- 
tional market  for  new  products,  employed 
109,000  In  1967. 

And  so  It  went.  The  extension  of  mass 
production  in  all  possible  directions  in- 
creased employment  opportunities.  Patent 
rights  provided  the  necessary  period  of  time 
needed  to  reach  the  popular  pocketbook. 
Then  domestic  competition  prevented  stag- 
nation. However.  Import  competition  was 
hardly  a  factor.  It  had  no  part  in  developing 
our  mass  market  for  automobiles,  radios,  bath 
tubs,  refrigerators,  washers,  or  any  of  a  long 
line  of  other  consumer  goods.  "There  were 
few  foreign  counterparts  and  In  any  case 
there  was  no  foreign  mass-production  and 
therefore  no  threat.  The  great  motivation  in 
this  country  was  the  reward  of  a  mass  mar- 
ket, not  ImfKjrtant  competition. 

After  World  War  n  the  other  non  com- 
munist countries  sought  our  system  for 
themselves;  and  we  responded  generously  by 
extending  voluminous  financial  assistance 
and  productivity  guidance. 

As  a  result  their  productivity  soon  rivaled 
us  in  some  instances.  However,  they  did  not 
as  readily  "buy"  our  high-wage  levels.  While 
wages  did  rise  sharply  In  other  countries 
In  recent  years.  In  1970  Japanese  labor  costs 
(Including  fringe  benefits)  were  still  only 
a  quarter  of  ours,  the  British  only  37%.  the 
French  39%  and  the  German  64%. 

Since  their  mass  purchasing  power  did  not 
keep  pace  with  their  higher  productivity  and 
output  those  countries  needed  forelg^n  mar- 
kets for  their  burgeoning  goods.  We  had 
lowered  our  tariffs  some  80%  since  1934  and 
therefore  stood  as  a  relatively  open  invita- 
tion to  other  countries  for  disposal  of  sur- 
plus products  in  our  market. 

In  response  to  the  outbreak  of  this  new 
style  of  competition  our  firms  began  a  mas- 
sive trek  overseas  which  In  a  dozen  years 
resulted  In  an  Investment  of  some  (75  bil- 
lion In  foreign  enterprise.  If  we  could  not 
compete  from  our  home  ground  we  could 
serve  the  foreign  markets  from  within  them. 
We  could  go  to  where  the  low  wages  are.  Also 
we  could  even  turn  around  and  sell  In  our 
home  market  itself  from  abroad  and  to  third 
markets  rather  than  exporting  to  them  from 
the  home  base. 

Beyond  that  many  of  our  firms  licensed 
foreign  producers  to  use  our  patents. 

As  a  result  we  enjoyed  a  great  boom  in 
machinery  exports.  This  boom  went  so  far 
that  In  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year 
(1971)  no  less  than  45%  of  our  total  ex- 
ports consisted  of  "machinery  and  transport 
equipment"  as  classified  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  These  exports  were  more 
than  twice  as  high  as  our  total  agricultural 
exports  and  214  times  as  high  as  our  exports 
of  all  other  manufactured  goods.  From  I960 
to  1960  we  exiwrted  $48  billion  In  machinery 
alone  (exclusive  of  transpwrt  equipment). 
F*rom  1961  through  1970  we  exported  another 
$76.5  billion  In  machinery  other  than  trans- 
port equipment.  What  might  have  we  ex- 
pected? 

This  massive  transfer  of  our  technological 
matrix  abroad  in  so  short  a  time  soon  con- 
fronted our  sjrstem  with  its  own  counterpart 
under  circumstances  that  could  easily  be 
disastrous.  Had  the  foreign  mass-production 
technology  grown  up  over  the  years  with 
our  own  system  as  it  did  within  our  States, 
the  wide  competitive  gap  that  now  threatens 


Its  very  life  would  not  have  developed.  Free 
trade  would  have  been  feasible.  That  is.  how- 
ever, not  the  history  of  the  foreign  develop- 
ment. We  advanced  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  (Canada  aside)  and  then  over- 
night, so  to  speak,  without  time  for  adjust- 
ment, we  were  confronted  with  a  shocking 
reality. 

We  made  matters  worse  by  dismantling  our 
tariff  during  the  period  when  we  still  en- 
joyed a  long  lead  in  productivity.  We  per- 
sisted in  the  "Kennedy  Round"  even  after 
the  handwriting  was  already  appearing  on 
the  wall  In  raised  letters.  Our  unwarlness  and 
self-deception  was  phenomenal.  Even  today 
there  are  many  who  cannot  yet  read  the  un- 
mistakable script. 

Unless  basic  corrective  measures  are  taken, 
beyond  temporary  tinkering,  we  will  experi- 
ence the  irony  of  being  undone  by  our  very 
progeny.  The  gift  that  we  delivered  to  the 
world  will  breach  our  whole  economy — not 
wilfully,  to  be  sure,  but  nonetheless  cer- 
tainly because  we  have  no  natural  defense 
against  It.  unless  we  take  preventive  meas- 
ures suited  to  the  deep-seated  crisis. 

The  very  gambit  by  which  we  rose  to  pro- 
ductive heights  in  this  country,  namely  by 
developing  new  products  or  replacing  less 
productive  machinery  with  ever  more  pro- 
ductive replacements,  thus  reducing  costs 
and  creating  a  mass  market,  is  now  con- 
verted into  a  boomerang.  If  we  seek  to  pursue 
the  old  course  we  displace  workers,  as  we 
did  so  successfully  in  the  coal  mines,  or  if 
we  launch  new  products  with  promising  cre- 
dentials, the  old  magic  now  falls.  The  waiting 
mass  market  for  manufactured  goods  is  no 
longer  there  for  us.  It  will  be  captured  by 
our  foreign  competitors  who  today  soon  be- 
come possessed  of  our  patents  through  li- 
cense or  Joint  venture  with  our  own  capital 
and  in  a  race  can  beat  us  to  the  jackpot.  The 
new  employment  to  which  we  looked  so  con- 
fidently in  the  past  takes  place  surely 
enough,  but  abroad  rather  than  at  home. 
We  are  then  left  with  the  burden  of  dis- 
placed workers  without  the  accustomed  divi- 
dend of  expanded  factories  working  fever- 
ishly to  supply  the  expanding  mass  market. 
Other  countries  reap  the  benefit;  we  shoulder 
the  unemployment  and  welfare  burden. 

Are  we  In  a  position  to  stimulate  foreign 
wages?  Can  we  hold  our  wages  at  their  pres- 
ent levels  while  foreign  wages  catch  up? 
Neither  avenue  offers  any  early  hope  of  clos- 
ing the  gap. 

Or  do  we  suffer  from  relative  Inefficiency 
even  though  we  still  out-produce  the  world 
in  man-hour  output? 

Foreign  productivity  during  the  past  two 
decades  has  Indeed  risen  much  more  rapidly 
than  oxir  own.  Have  we  reached  our  zenith? 
Economists  pelt  us  with  productivity  per- 
centages that  show  us  lagging  badly  behind 
Japan,  West  Germany,  Italy  and  other 
countries. 

In  a  speech  delivered  by  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Maurice  Stans.  he  noted  our  lag  In 
productivity.  He  said  "American  productivity 
is  rising  far  slower  than  our  major  com- 
petitors' in  the  world — 1.7%  per  year  against 
4.5  in  Western  Europe  and  10.6  In  Japan. 
Over  the  past  five  years  productivity  In 
American  Industry  had  the  smalle&t  Increase 
of  any  industrial  nation  in  the  free  world. 

Yet.  It  stands  to  reason  that  so  long  as 
those  countries  are  still  playing  a  catch-up 
game  and  having  not  yet  modernized  all 
production,  their  rising  productivity  pos- 
sibly refiects  the  effects  of  developing  high 
productivity  during  the  past  decade  from  a 
base  much  lower  than  ours.  Once  they  reach 
our  levels  across  the  board,  their  upward  lead 
may  be  expected  to  subside  compared  with 
the  period  of  catch-up  activity. 

The  increase  in  output  per  man-hour  for 
all  manufacturing  employees  from  1960-70 
was  190%  In  Japan;  74%  in  West  Germany 
and  181%  m  Italy.  In  the  United  States  the 
corresponding  Increase  was  34%.  Employ- 
ment m  manufacturing  in  Japan  during  the 
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same  decade  Increased  57.3 '^r;  In  this  coun- 
try.   15.4 '^r. 

The  more  rapid  rise  in  foreign  productivity 
should  not  of  itself  be  read  as  a  reflection  on 
our  efficiency.  With  our  technology  within 
easy  reach  these  countries  could  accomplish 
In  a  decade  or  two  a  development  at  which 
we  worked  since  the  early  years  of  this 
century.  We  handed  the  technology  over  to 
them  with  our  compliments  along  with  seed 
money.  Are  we  now  to  be  penalized  for  our 
liberality? 

The  race  is  over  unit  costs  of  production. 
Unit  cost  Is  a  function  of  material  cost 
Including  the  Incorporated  labor  cost),  the 
In-plant  wage  level  and  output  per  man- 
hour  or  other  time  Interval.  If  output  is  high, 
wages  may  also  be  relatively  high  without 
suffering  a  competitive  disadvantage  vis-a-vis 
low  wages  accompanied  by  low  productivity. 
However,  when  the  low  wages  are  combined 
with  high  productivity  the  high-wage  be- 
comes a  competitive  handicap.  Employee 
compensation  computed  from  the  raw  mate- 
rial stage  through  all  the  steps  of  processing 
and  manufacture,  including  wages  paid  in 
operations  that  supply  fuel,  industrial  chem- 
icals, storage  space,  buildings,  machinery. 
Insurance,  finance,  transportation,  etc,  is 
In  the  magnitude  of  BO'^o  of  final  production 
costs,  in  the  absence  of  monopoly.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  relative  wage  levels  and 
salaries  are  of  the  utmost  importanceT  in 
conjunction  with  productivity,  in  determin- 
ing relative  competitive  capacity. 

In  this  respect  American  producers  stand 
on  a  high  plateau  compared  with  their  for- 
eign competitors.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  a 
mark  of  keen  perception  to  equate  import 
competition  with  domestic  competition.  Al- 
though we  had  internal  free  trade  we 
recognized  the  destructive  effects  of  wage  dis- 
parities, and  we  instituted  minimum  wages 
and  obligatory  collective  bargaining  in  this 
country  to  protect  the  "fair"  employer 
against  competitive  defeat  from  the  "unfair" 
employer  or  sweatshop  operators:  but,  of 
course,  we  could  not  extend  such  protection 
seaward.  The  tariff,  which  has  now  been  all 
but  dismantled,  once  served  such  a  purpose 
to  a  degree. 

We  are  wedded  through  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  to  full  employment  as  a  national 
policy.  When  we  Insist  on  greater  efficiency 
in  our  Industries  we  Insist  in  fact  on  dis- 
placement of  workers  because  no  great  gain 
in  efficiency  can  be  achieved  without  rather 
drastic  worker  displacement.  This  conclusion 
follows  from  the  80  %  share  of  employee  com- 
pensation in  production  costs.  In  the  past, 
as  we  have  seen,  worker  displacement  was 
indeed  the  royal  road  to  industrial  growth  in 
this  country,  in  so  far  as  such  displacement 
led  to  lower  prices,  and  lower  prices  on 
products  that  enjoyed  an  elastic  demand 
meant  higher  sales,  assuming  always  that 
wages  moved  upward  with  higher  produc- 
tivity.  This   balance   was   very   important. 

Now,  to  repeat  by  way  of  emphasis,  we 
no  longer  have  that  road  open  to  us:  and  it 
Is  this  fact  that  constitutes  our  Import  crisis. 
There  are  those  who  would  measure  the 
impact  of  imports  on  our  economy  by  the 
number  of  workers  displaced  industry  by 
industry  in  this  country  by  imports.  By  and 
of  its  Itself  this  is  not  a  proper  measure.  In 
the  first  place,  what  Is  called  an  "industry" 
in  this  country  is  often  little  more  than 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  The  "steel  industry", 
for  example,  consists  only  of  the  steel  mills, 
while  in  fact  distinctly  less  than  half  of  the 
labor  actually  employed  from  the  ore  mines 
through  the  finished  product  is  concentrated 
In  the  steel  mills.  Therefore  if  100,000  workers 
are  displaced  by  imports  in  the  steel  mills 
themselves,  over  200.000  are  displaced  al- 
together. In  the  "automobile  industry"  even 
a  lower  proportion  of  those  employed  in 
producing  all  that  goes  into  a  finished  car 
is  concentrated  on  the  assembly  lines.  Yet 
the  latter  operation  is  called  the  "industry" 
even  though  it  is  only  about  a  fifth  of  It. 
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In  the  second  place,  the  number  of  workers 
displaced  directly  by  Imports  might  be 
balanced  by  those  engaged  In  producing  for 
export. 

Direct  worker-displacement,  however,  is 
not  the  heart  of  our  problem  today.  The 
workers  who  are  not  hired  because  of  the 
competitive  realities  described  above,  which 
is  to  say,  conditions  under  which  we  no 
longer  can  look  to  new  product  development 
or  radical  innovations  to  generate  new  Job 
openings — there's  the  rub.  Foreign  producers 
can  and  do  now  beat  us  to  our  own  mass 
market.  Electronics  provide  an  example. 
Capital  will  not  venture  into  new  products 
today  as  It  did  formerly  because  our  market 
is  no  longer  our  own. 

If  we  compare  the  trend  in  employment  in 
those  of  our  industries  that  are  beset  by  im- 
ports with  the  trend  in  manufacturing  em- 
ployment as  a  whole,  we  may  appreciate  the 
lag. 

Employment  in  four  "industries'"  that  were 
stricken  by  heavy  imports  in  recent  years 
lagged  by  427,000  from  1960-70  in  compari- 
son with  manufacturing  employment  as  a 
whole,  which  grew  15.4ro  In  that  period,  in- 
cluding employment  in  the  four  Industries 
in  question.  These  were  textile  and  apparel, 
steel,  leather  footwear  and  stone,  clay  and 
glass.  The  total  lag  was,  of  course,  nearer 
1.000,000  workers,  if  we  take  into  account 
the  employment  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
these  "industries,"  such  as  iron  ore  and  coal 
mines,  cotton  growing,  tanneries,  quarries, 
sand  pits,  etc.  The  workers  who  were  not 
hired  became  a  burden  on  the  economy  as 
a  whole. 

The  slack  fortunately  was  reduced  in 
severity  by  rising  employment  in  other  in- 
dustries. The  most  lively  of  these  was.  of 
course,  machinery  manufacture,  which  as  we 
have  already  noted,  was  greatly  stimulated 
by  our  heavy  investment  in  foreign  branches. 
Machinery  installation  abroad  was  un- 
fortunately destined  to  shrink  our  exports 
of  a  wide  variety  of  other  goods.  The  ex- 
ports of  these  many  industries  other  than 
machinery  as  we  saw  were  less  than  half  as 
high  in  1971  (Jan.-Aug.)  as  were  our  ex- 
ports of  machinery  and  transportation 
equipment  alone.  In  fact  we  suffered  a  defi- 
cit of  some  $7  billion  in  our  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  other  than  machinery 
and  transport  equipment  in  1970. 

While  our  total  manufacturing  employ- 
ment, including  machinery  and  transport 
equipment  grew  by  15.4%  during  the  1960- 
70  decade  employment  in  machinery  manu- 
facturing, including  electrical,  grew  Sl.e^ 
or  twice  as  rapidly  as  the  combined  total. 
The  gain  in  employment  in  this  sector  was 
931.000  during  the  decade.  We  may  extrap- 
olate this  increase  backward  through  the 
successive  stages  of  manufacture  and  at- 
tribute some  2  million  additional  Jobs  to 
machinery  manufacturing. 

Two  observations  are  in  order.  One.  to  re- 
peat, is  that  our  heavy  machinery  exports 
contributed  to  the  foreign  productivity  gain 
that  in  turn  shrank  our  foreign  market  for 
other  goods  and  at  the  same  time  rendered 
our  industries  In  general  more  vulnerable 
to  imports,  including  machinery  itself.  The 
other  is  that  our  lead  in  machinery  exports 
has  narrowed  greatly  since  1960.  At  that  time 
our  exports  of  machinery  were  4.7  times  as 
high  in  value  as  our  imports.  By  1965  this 
ratio  had  shrunk  to  2.4.  and  in  1970  the 
ratio  of  exports  over  imports  had  nar- 
rowed to  1.6.  In  a  few  years  the  surplus  may 
disappear  and  we  will  be  left  with  the  gap- 
ing deficit  in  the  export  of  all  the  other 
manufactured  products  that  is  now  con- 
cealed. 

In  other  worda.  we  are  steadily  losing  oxir 
lead  In  the  field  of  sophisticated  and  "high 
technology"  goods.  When  this  lead  disappears 
our  trade  deficit  will  rise  to  unprecedented 
proportions.  Even  as  It  is.  oiu*  true  trade 
deficit,  as  distinguished  from  the  balance  of 


payments  deficit,  is  some  $5  billion  higher 
than  the  official  statistics  Issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  make  it  appear. 

This  divergence  comes  from  the  practice  of 
Including  foreign  aid.  food  for  peace  and 
similar  shipments  as  exports  whereas  they 
do  not  move  because  we  are  competitive  but 
because  of  the  governmental  assistance. 

Also  the  Department  of  Commerce  tabu- 
lates cur  Imports  on  their  foreign  value 
point  of  shipment.  This  practice  leaves  out 
freight.  Insurance  and  other  charges  inci- 
dent to  moving  such  goods  to  this  country 
The  discrepancy  has  been  estimated  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  at  approximately  io% 
On  an  import  volume  of  $45  billion,  the  un- 
dervaluatlon  would  be  $4.5  billion. 

Added  to  this  undervaluation  is  the  over- 
valuation of  our  exports,  as  noted  above 
This  is  in  the  range  of  $2.5  to  $3  billion.  The 
total  discrepancy  Is  therefore  In  the  mafrnl- 
tude  of  $7  billion. 

The  principal  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
the  above  analysis  is  that  United  States  trade 
is  in  a  critical  position.  It  came  into  such 
straits  because  the  facts  have  been  concealed 
by  years  of  false  officials  reporting  and  by  the 
failure  of  the  press  to  disseminate  to  the 
public  the  true  state  of  affairs  to  which  It  was 
privy.  Our  present  International  competitive 
defeat  represents  the  accumulation  of  trends 
that  have  long  been  visible.  The  highly  emo- 
tional attachment  of  this  country  to  the 
philosophy  of  free  trade,  Inculcated  In  our 
universities  and  by  the  press,  so  thoroughly 
blinded  us  to  available  facts  that  nothing 
short  of  the  boiling-over  that  has  now  oc- 
curred.  could  penetrate  the  hypnosis.  Even 
now  the  wailing  of  theorists  over  their  broken 
idol  fills  the  air. 

BEMEOT 


The  sensible  remedy  lies  In  the  restoration 
of  the  conditions  under  which  our  produc- 
tive system  was  nurtured  to  its  high  peak. 
This  proposal  does  not  contemplate  depriva- 
tion of  other  countries  nor  a  reversal  of  their 
lusty  advance  in  productivity.  We  need  only 
to  preserve  our  market  for  the  development 
of  new  Industries  and  innovations  of  existing 
or  established  products  to  the  point  of  bring- 
ing them  to  the  mass  market  and  then  ex- 
panding the  market  through  lower  costs. 
Thus  will  we  find  new  sources  of  employment 
not  cut  off  by  goods  produced  abroad  which 
transfer  our  potential  employment  abroad. 
As  it  Is  we  have  all  but  lost  the  benefits  in 
terms  of  employment  that  patents  previously 
bestowed  on  our  entrepreneurs. 

As  our  economy  depends  on  production 
of  nonessential  rather  than  essential  goods 
it  cannot  rely  on  a  stationary  market.  For 
good  or  evil  we  are  geared  to  an  expanding 
market.  Like  a  little  kitten  that  has  learned 
to  climb  a  tree  or  a  post  our  economy  is  no 
mors  able  than  the  kitten  to  effect  a  descent 
without  a  crash  landing.  Yet  Imports,  which 
we  did  not  need  as  a  stimulant  or  motiva- 
tion in  buUding  our  system,  are  now  poised 
offshore  ready  to  deny  us  the  fruits  of  Inven- 
tion, leaving  us  to  sit  on  a  relatively  stag- 
nant economy. 

Our  abject  dependence  on  the  production 
of  nonessentials  may  best  be  appreciated 
when  we  compare  our  per  capita  gross  na- 
tional product  with  that  of  other  countries. 
Our  per  capita  income  in  1968  was  $4,379. 
In  India  the  share  was  $80,  In  Indonesia,  $96, 
Brazil,  $329,  Argentina,  $672,  In  the  United 
Kingdom.  $1,861.  etc. 

In  other  words,  we  could  live  without 
95 Tr  of  our  income!  It  Is  being  done  in  the 
world.  If  we  permit  unlimited  exposure  of 
our  system  to  competition  from  lower-cost 
countries,  we  will  find  our  level  far  below 
our  present  height.  There  are  those  who  be- 
lieve that  we  can  descend  to  lower  price  lev- 
els without  rising  productivity  and  still 
maintain  our  system.  They  look  to  rising 
Imports  to  point  the  way.  Yet,  the  Impos- 
sibility of  executing  such  a  descent 
must  be  visible  from  the  suffering,  dlscon- 
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tent,  and  rebelliousness  caused  by  a  mere 
depression  such  as  the  one  of  1930-33  in  this 
country. 

Permanent  economic  stagnation,  even  on 
a  high  level,  would  require  a  complete  re- 
versal of  public  attitude  toward  material 
abundance,  comfort,  and  the  yeasty  dedica- 
tion to  personal  advancement.  There  are 
those  who  visualize  Just  such  a  regimen  but 
they  have  not  been  tested  In  this  country  by 
anything  more  oppressive  than  the  late  Great 
IJepression,  and  many  of  them  by  anything 
less  oppressive  than  a  per  capita  Income  of 
$4,379  per  year. 

The  simplest  and  most  effective  remedy 
lies  in  limiting  both  the  speed  and  the  extent 
of  market  penetration  by  particular  Imports 
while  permitting  them  to  grow  yearly  In 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  our  domestic 
consumption  of  the  same  products.  Our 
economy  could  then  resume  Its  Job  genera- 
tion as  It  did  before  imports  could  rob  us 
of  the  fruits  of  our  Inventive  and  entrepre- 
neurial genius. 


SUPPLEMENTAL       FUNDING       FOR 
BASIC    HOUSING   PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  with  26  cosponsors  legis- 
lation to  provide  supplemental  funding 
for  five  important  housing  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1972. 1  introduced  the  original 
bill,  H.R.  12425.  on  January  18.  The  five 
programs  are  urban  renewal,  model 
cities,  rent  supplements,  section  235 
home-ownership  assistance  program,  and 
section  236  rental  assistance  program. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
bring  the  appropriation  levels  or  the  au- 
thorizations available  for  contracting 
up  to  their  fully  authorized  levels. 

For  urban  renewal  this  legislation  pro- 
vides an  additional  $1,337,500,000  to 
bring  the  appropriation  up  to  its  fully 
authorized  level.  For  model  cities,  the 
bill  provides  $887,500,000;  for  rent  sup- 
plements, $98,000,000;  for  section  235. 
an  additional  $55,000,000;  and  for  sec- 
tion 236,  an  additional  $25,000,000. 

These  programs  are  essential  to  pro- 
viding a  decent  home  for  every  Amer- 
ican. While  the  Congress  passes  well- 
thought-out  legislation  and  talks  of  its 
commitment  to  decent  housing  for  every 
American,  in  fact  the  Congress  has  failed 
to  provide  sufficient  fimds  for  these  pro- 
grams. It  is  clear  that  without  substan- 
tial Federal  funds  adequate  housing 
within  the  financial  reach  of  low-  and 
moderate-Income  families  will  not  be 
built. 

The  circumstances  of  the  section  236 
program  illustrates  the  need  for  Federal 
funding.  The  section  236  program  was 
enacted  as  part  of  the  1968  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act.  It  provides  as- 
sistance to  moderate-income  families  for 
rental  or  cooperative  housing.  This  as- 
sistance is  in  the  form  of  periodic  pay- 
ments to  the  mortgagee  on  behalf  of 
the  mortgagor.  These  payments  may  be 
used  to  reduce  interest  costs  on  a  proj- 
ect down  to  that  which  would  have  to 
be  paid  if  the  mortgage  bore  an  interest 
rate  of  as  little  as  1  percent.  The  ten- 
ant must  pay  at  least  25  percent  of  his 
income  per  month  for  rent. 

This  program  is  critical  to  meeting  the 


housing  needs  of  New  York  City  and  New 
York  State.  State  and  city  Mitchell-Lama 
programs  rely  heavily  upon  this  assist- 
ance. New  York  City  alone  needs  over  $40 
million  of  section  236  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  However,  thus  far  in  1972,  the 
New  York  City  area  has  received 
$13,954,762. 

Even  if  the  full  $25  million  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  the  legislation  for  sec- 
tion 236  were  provided.  New  York  City 
and  virtually  all  other  urban  areas  would 
still  need  far  more  than  the  amounts  they 
will  receive.  Thus  we  must  also  attempt 
to  increase  substantially  the  authoriza- 
tion level  for  this  program.  This  same 
analysis  applies  to  the  other  housing  pro- 
grams covered  by  my  supplemental  fund- 
ing legislation. 

There  is  no  more  fundamental  respon- 
sibility that  a  government  has  than  to 
provide  adequate  housing  for  all  of  Its 
people.  So  far  we  have  not  done  this. 
Providing  this  supplemental  funding  is  a 
step  toward  this  goal. 

The  following  Members  have  joined  me 
in  cosponsoring  this  full  funding  housing 
supplemental  appropriation  bill: 

Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Begich, 
Mr.  BiAGGi,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Burke  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  E>ono- 
HUE,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Helsto- 
SKi,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr.  Pep- 
per, Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.  ScHEUER.  and  Mr.  Stokes. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REFORM   SOCIAL 
SECURITY  FINANCE  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  1,  1971,  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
reform  the  social  security  finance  system 
and  provide  substantial  benefit  increases. 
The  bill  provides  for — 

A  20-percent  across-the-board  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits; 

An  increase  to  $100  in  the  minimiun 
benefit; 

Expansion  of  the  taxable  wage  bsise 
to  $15,000;  and 

Assumption  of  one-third  of  the  total 
costs  of  maintaining  social  security  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  reintroducing  that  bill  today  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  20  cosponsors. 

When  I  first  introduced  this  bill  2 
months  ago,  I  spoke  of  the  desperate 
situation  facing  our  senior  citizens  one- 
fourth  of  whom  live  in  poverty.  There 
is  no  need  for  me  to  repeat  the  litany  of 
ills — economic  and  physical — which  con- 
front America's  elderly  in  1972.  We  are 
all  too  familiar  with  them.  It  is  generally 
recognized,  I  believe,  that  social  security 
benefits  are  inadequate  and  that  the  level 
of  benefits  must  be  raised  substantially 
if  the  program  is  really  to  meet  its  goal 
of  providing  financial  security  for  retired 
persons.  Our  bill  would  do  this. 

But,  as  most  Members  also  recognize, 
under  the  present  finance  structure  a 
benefits  Increase  is  inevitably  accom- 
panied by  a  payroll  tax  increase.  The 


payroll  tax  Is  regressive.  It  is  a  tax  which 
falls  most  heavily  on  lower-  and  middle- 
income  workers,  and  it  is  a  burden  that 
is  fast  becoming  intolerable.  In  1972, 
millions  of  wage  earners  will  find  antici- 
pated gains  from  reduced  income  taxes 
all  but  eliminated  by  increases  in  their 
payroll  taxes.  If  present  trends  con- 
tinue— if  the  payroll  tax  increases  con- 
templated under  H.R.  1  take  effect — fu- 
ture years  will  find  many  Americans  pay- 
ing more  in  social  security  payroll  taxes 
than  they  do  in  income  taxes. 

Clearly,  the  present  social  security 
finance  structure  makes  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  increase  benefit  payments 
enough  to  insure  a  decent  standard  of 
living  for  all  senior  citizens.  We  cannot 
continue  to  rely  on  the  payroll  tax  as 
the  sole  source  of  revenues  for  social 
security.  Tlie  finance  mechanism  must 
be  reformed.  Our  bill  would  reform  it. 

There  is  another,  pressing  argimient 
for  reform  of  the  system's  financial  ma- 
chinery. There  is  an  ominous  trend  de- 
veloping in  our  entire  tax  structure, 
away  from  the  principles  of  progressive 
taxation — away  from  the  concept  that 
individuals  should  be  taxed  according  to 
their  respective  abilities  to  pay.  State 
sales  and  property  taxes  are  increasing. 
They  are  levied  at  flat  rates  and  their 
burden  falls  most  heavily  on  those  with 
the  least  income.  Through  the  so-called 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1971,  the  Federal 
Government  has  decreased  its  reliance 
on  the  relatively  progressive  personal  in- 
come tax  and  the  administration  is  con- 
sidering a  national  "value  added,"  or 
sales  tax  to  raise  new  revenues.  Like 
State  property  and  sales  taxes,  it  would 
fall  most  heavily  on  those  who  could 
least  afford  it. 

Increasing  the  flat-rate  social  security 
payroll  tax  only  serves  to  compound  the 
problem  of  the  growing  regressiveness  of 
our  overall  tax  structure.  It  is  time  to 
reverse  this  trend  and  return  our  tax  sys- 
tem to  principles  of  equity  and  fairness. 
Reform  of  social  security  finance  meth- 
ods is  a  good  place  to  begin. 

This  bill  would  begin  by  making  the 
payroll  tax  itself  more  equitable.  It  would 
raise  the  ceiling  on  taxable  wages  to  $15,- 
000,  insuring  that  nearly-  all  wage  earn- 
ers would  contribute  the  same  percentage 
of  their  earnings  to  social  security.  The 
burden  of  social  security  would  be  shared 
more  widely,  and  more  evenly.  But  the 
bill  goes  still  further  by  providing  gen- 
eral revenue  financing  for  one-third  of 
the  system's  costs.  Not  only  would  the 
burden  of  the  payroll  tax  be  more  widely 
distributed;  for  most  wage-earners  it 
would  actually  be  reduced — even  in  the 
face  of  substsmtial  benefit  increases.  The 
brief  table  following  this  speech  graphi- 
cally illustrates  this  point. 

General  revenue  financing  for  social 
security  is  not  a  novel  concept.  It  has 
been  around  as  long  as  the  system  itself. 
It  has  received  the  endorsement  of  noted 
economists,  the  AFL-CIO,  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  and  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  The 
late  Walter  Reuther  called  it  a  "rational, 
and  reasonable,  and  equitable"  way  of 
building  and  paying  for  an  adequate  so- 
cial security  program.  It  is  also,  we  be- 
lieve, the  only  way. 

Our  proposal  for  financing  part  of  the 
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cost  of  social  security  from  general  reve- 
nues will  mean  that  significant  benefit 
increases  can  be  achieved  with  reduced 
strain  on  the  budgets  of  lower-  and  mid- 
dle-income families.  It  will  also  metm 
that  the  substantial  burden  of  the  bene- 
fit increases  we  have  proposed  will  be 
shared  more  widely  and  more  fairly  than 
would  be  possible  through  the  payroll  tax 
alone.  It  will  build  in  flexibility  for  more 
benefit  increases — when  needed — in  the 
future. 


February  2,  1972 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  H.R.  11394.  U.S.  district  judgeships, 
passed  by  the  House  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hung  ATE).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thone),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ; 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  today, 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  today,  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  Blackburn,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HosMER,  on  Thursday.  February 
3,  for  5  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  AsPiN,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Fulton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Msissachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  AspmALL  and  to  include  an  article. 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thone)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  QUILLEN. 

Mr.  P^EY. 

Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Hunt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  FlNDLEY. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 


Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Schmitz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Collier  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Morse.  i 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  RousH. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Blatnik  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Harrington. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 
Mr.  Begich  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Kastenmeier. 
Mr.  Drinan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Waldie  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 
Mr.  Metcalfe  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wright  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Kee  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts 
Mr.  RoNCALio  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Bingham  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  in  two 
instances. 
Mrs.  Griffiths. 
Mr.  BoGGS  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Denholm. 
Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  Instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, February  3,  1972,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1539.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  the  proceedings 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  October  28-29, 
1971  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-243);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1540.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  num- 
ber of  Air  Force  ofBcers  assigned  or  detailed 
to  permanent  duty  in  the  executive  part  of 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  at  the  seat 
of  government  as  of  December  31,  1971,  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  8031(c);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1641.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U5. 
Department  of  Jxistlce,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 


certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  prefer, 
ence  classification,  pursuant  to  section  204 
(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1542.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  US 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1543.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  US 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amend;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Reckivxd  From  the  Comptroller  General 

1544.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice for  Fiscal  Year  1971,  pursuant  to  section 
312(a)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
of  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  8382.  A  bUl  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Buffalo  National 
River  In  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  92- 
807).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  213.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  "coolie  trade" 
laws  (Rept.  No.  92-808).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RODINO :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6420.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  NaturaUzation  Act;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  92-809) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  12207.  A  bill  to 
authorize  a  program  for  the  development  of 
tuna  and  other  latent  fisheries  resources  in 
the  central  and  western  Pacific  Ocean;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  92-810) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Polet, 
Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington,    Mr. 
Hicks  of  Washington,  Mr.  McCob- 
MACK,  and  Mr.  Pellt)  : 
H.R.  12838.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (16  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  tinder  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  (Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  Biaogi   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Koch) : 
H.R.  12839.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  residents 
of  Northern  Ireland;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   CAMP    (for  himself  and   Mr. 

EIOMONDSON)  : 

H.R.  12840.  A  bUl  to  declare  that  certain 
land  of  the  United  States  is  held  by  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  Cheyenne- 
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Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FlNDLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Plynt)  : 

H.R.   12841.   A   bill   to  provide  a  fair  and 

effective  means  for  the  settlement  of  certain 

emergency  labor  disputes;  to  the  Committee 

on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FREY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bbown 
of    Michigan,    Mr.    Buchanan,    lix. 
CrJEVELAND,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  CotroH- 
LIN,   Mr.  Dekwinski,  Mr.  dtt  Pont, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Esch, 
Mr.    Fascell,    Mr.    Frelinghotsen, 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Gibbons,  and  Mr. 
Halpern) : 
H.R.  12842.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Community 
Mental    Health    Centers    Act    to   reorganize 
certain  grant  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FREY   (for  himself,  Mr.  Hos- 
MER, Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  McDade, 
Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Qmx,  Mr.  Ran- 
gel,   Mr.    SrocKEY,   Mr.   Teeby,   Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin,  'Mx.  Ware, 
and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
H.R.  12843.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Community 
Mental    Health    Centers    Act    to    reorganize 
certain  grant  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  12844.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  women  who  are 
62  years  of  age  or  over  and  are  eligible  for 
cash  social  security  (or  railroad  retirement) 
benefits  shall  also  be  eligible  for  hospital 
Insurance  benefits  (and  supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance  benefits ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  12845.  A  bill  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive manpower  development  program  to 
assist  persons  in  overcoming  obstacles  to 
suitable  employment,  end  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By    Mr.    HAG  AN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hicks   of   Washington,    Mr.    White, 
Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.   Hall,   Mr.  Httnt, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Florida) : 
H.R.  12846.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  a  treatment  and 
rehabilitation   program   for   drug-dependent 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON : 
H.R.  12847.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  projects  for  the  dental  health  of 
children  to  Increase  the  number  of  dental 
auxiliaries,  to  increase  the  availability  of 
dental  care  through  efficient  use  of  dental 
personnel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson   of   Illinois,    Mr.   Brown    of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Cederberg,    Mr.    Chamberlain,    Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Collier,  Mr. 
Devine.   Mr.  Duncan,   Mr.  Freling- 
huysen,   Mr.   Frenzel,   Mr.    Hamil- 
ton, Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
Mr.    KuYKENDALL.    Mr.    McCloskey, 
Mr.  Mosher,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Robison 
of  New  York,   Mr.   Schnekbeli,  Mr. 
ScHWENOEL,      Mr.      Sebelius,      Mr. 
Shriver,  and  Mr.  Ware)  : 
H.R.  12848.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Labor  Act  and  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act,   1947,  to  provide  more  effective  means 
for  protecting  the  public  Interest  in  national 
emergency  disputes,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Interstate  and  FVDrelgn 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARVET  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
drews, Mr.  Arends,  Mr.  Broomtield, 
Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
BuRLEscN  of  Texas,  Mr.  Cleveland, 


Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Conable. 
Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Prey, 
Mr.    Gettys,    Mr.    Henderson,    Mr. 
Keating,   Mr.   Latta,  Mr.   Lent,   Mr. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  McCloby,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Robinson  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Smfth  of  New  York,  Mr.  Thone,  and 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  : 
HJl.  12849.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Railroad 
Labor  Act  and  the  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions   Act,    1947,    to   provide    more    effective 
means  for  protecting  the  public  interest  in 
national  emergency  disputes,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    HARVET    (for    himself.    Mr. 
CouGHLiN.      Mr.      Debwinski.      Mr. 
Gboveb,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  McKevitt,  Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Nel- 
sen, Mr.  J.  William  Stanton,  and 
Mr.  Williams)  : 
H.R.  12850.  A   bill   to   amend   the   RaUroad 
Labor  Act  and  the  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions  Act,    1947,   to   provide   more   effective 
means  protecting  the  public  interest  in  na- 
tional emergency  disputes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  12851.  A  bin  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Bridgeport  In- 
dian Colony  certain  lands  in  Mono  (bounty, 
Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  12852.  A  bill  to  promote  research  and 
development  of  drugs  or  chemical  compounds 
for  use  In  the  cure,  prevention,  or  treatment 
of  heroin  addiction;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  12853.  A  bill  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Federal  income  tax  or  payment  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  for  State  and  local  real  property 
taxes  or  an  equivalent  portion  of  rent  paid 
on  their  residence  by  individuals  who  have 
attained  age  65;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LINK   (for  himself,  Mr.  Den- 
holm, Mr.  Bergland,  and  Mr.  Mel- 
cher)  : 
H.R.  12854.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  for  a  definite  stand- 
ard in  the  establishment  of  railroad  rates, 
charges,  and  practices  on  certain  agricultural 
and  horticultural  commodities:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LU JAN: 
H.R.  12855.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  89  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  pwrmit  em- 
ployees who  upon  separation  from  the  Fed- 
eral service  are  entitled  to  deferred  but  not 
immediate  annuities  to  continue  their  enroll- 
ment in  Federal  employees  group  health  in- 
surance plans  upon  payment  of  the  entflre 
cost  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  12856.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By   Mr.    McCLORY    (for    himself.   Mr. 

HuNGATE,    Mrs.    Abzttg,    Mrs.    Chis- 

HOLM,  and  Mr.  Dennis)  : 

H.R.  12857.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 

on  Penal  Reform;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAZZOLI: 
H.R.  12858.  A  bill  to  control  the  emission 
of  noise  detrimental  to  the  human  environ- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
Hechles  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Kee, 
and  Mr.  Slack)  : 
H.R.  12859.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trtule    Commission    Act    (16    UJ3.C.    41)    to 
provide    that    under    certain    circumstances 
exclusive  territorial  arrangements  shaU  not 
be  deemed  unlawful:  to  the  CoqMfilttdBvon 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commer 
By  Mr.  ROY: 
HJR.  12860.  A  bUI  to  require  tde  Natlor 
Railroad    Passenger   Corp.    to   pnnttde 


or  reduced-rate  railroad  transportation  to 
retired  railroad  employees  and  their  de- 
pendents on  the  same  basis  that  such  trans- 
portation was  available  to  such  employees 
and  dependents  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  12861.  A  bill  to  promote  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  international  conflict,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Begich,  Mr. 
BiAGGi,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Buxkx  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Donohue,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mrs. 
Gbasso.  Mr.  Halpern,  and  Mr.  Har- 
rington) : 

H.R.  12862.  A  bUl  to  provide  supplemental 
appropriations   and   Increased  contract  au- 
thority  to   fully   fund   the   urban   renewal, 
model  cities,  and  rent  supplement  programs, 
and    the    low-income    homeownershlp    and 
rental  housing  programs,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.   Helstoski,   Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
O'Neill,    Mr.    Pepper,    Mr.    Rangel, 
Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 

H.R.  12863.  A  bill  to  provide  supplemental 
appropriations  and  Increased  contract  au- 
thority to  fully  fund  the  urban  renewal, 
model  cities,  and  rent  supplement  programs, 
and  the  low-Income  homeownershlp  and 
rental  housing  programs,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.R.  12864.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  by  providing  for  the  release  of  in- 
formation concerning  certain  aspects  of  the 
medical  programs  authorized  by  the  act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conrunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

H.R.  12865.  A  bill  to  amend  section  127  of 
title  23  of  the  Umted  States  Code  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
regulate  the  issuance  of  permits  and  other 
authorities  for  the  use  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem by  vehicles  exceeding  certain  weight  and 
width  limitations;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 

H.R.  12866.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  81  of 
subpart  G  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  compensation  for  work  injuries,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  12867.  A  bill  to  restore  to  Federal  ci- 
vilian employees  their  rights  to  participate, 
as  private  citizens.  In  the  political  life  of  the 
Nation,  to  protect  Federal  civilian  employees 
from  Improper  political  solicitations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

H.R.  12868.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  Ttl 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  12869.  A  bill  to  amend  the  age  and 
service  requirements  for  immediate  retire- 
ment under  subchapter  ni  of  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  12870.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970,  title  89,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  restrictions 
on  the  rights  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Postal  Service,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  12871.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  costs 
of  employees'  health  benefits  Insurance:  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 
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By  Mr.  SEIBERLINO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
AspiN,  Mr.  Bdrton,  Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Eil- 
BERG,  Mr.  Oatdos,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Halpern,  Mr.  Hicks  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Helstoski,   Mr.    Howard,    Mr.    Mat- 

ST7NACA,    Mr.    MiKVA,    Mr.    MrrcHELL, 

Mr.     Murphy     of     New    York,     Mr. 
O'KoNSKi,     Mr.     Pepper,     and     Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson)  : 
H.R.  12872.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  20-percent 
across-the-board  increase  In  benefits  (with    a 
$100  minimum  primary  benefit),  to  Increase 
the  earnings  base  to  $15,000  for  both  benefit 
and  tax  purposes,  and  to  provide  that  one- 
third  of  the  revenues  required  for  the  social 
security  programs  be  contributed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  (with  corresponding  reduc- 
tions  in   tax   rates) ;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIKES; 
H.R.  12873.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  develop  and  carry  out 
a  forestry  incentives  program  to  encourage  a 
higher  level  of  forest  resource  protection, 
development,  and  management  by  small  non- 
Industrial  private  and  non-Federal  public 
forest  landowners,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
H.R.  12874.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  uncom- 
pensated reserve  service  before  August  16, 
1945,  not  bar  eligibility  for  non-Regular  re- 
tired pay  in  certain  cases;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Springer)  : 
H.R.  12875.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  to  discharge  obligations  under  the 
Convention  on  Psychotropic  Substances  re- 
lating to  regulatory  controls  on  the  manu- 
lEicture.  distribution,  importation,  and  ex- 
portation of  psychotropic  substances;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Blackburn)  : 
H.R.  12876.  A  bill  to  provide  an  Immediate 
and  effective  response  to  the  needs  of  older 
Americans  for  suitable  housing  and  related 
services:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin  )  : 
H.R.    12877.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade    Commission    Act    (15    U.S.C.    41)    to 
provide    that    under    certain    circumstances 
exclusive  territorial  arrangements  shall  not 
be  deemed  unlawful;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  12878.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  cost 
of  health  benefits,  and  lor  other  puiposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  12879.  A  bill  to  provide  Increases  In 
certain  annuities  payable  under  chapter  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  12880.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
first  $5,000  each  year  of  an  Individual's  civil 
service  retirement  annuity  (or  other  Federal 
retirement  annuity)  shall  be  exempt  from 
Income  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  12881.  A  bill  to  provide  Increases  in 
certain  annuities  payable  under  chapter  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  O'Neill. 
Mrs.  Abzug.  Mr.  Abodrezk,  Mr.  Ba- 
DiLLo,  Mr.  Begich,  Mr.  Bergland, 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Burkk  of  Massa- 


chusetts,   Mr.    Burton     Mr.    Clark, 

Mr.    Danielson,    Mr.    Dellums,    Mr. 

Dent,   Mr.   Dorn,   Mr.    Eilberc,    Mr. 

Flowers,  Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  and 

Mr.  Fraser)  : 

H.R.  12882.  A  bill  to  require  the  President 

to  notify  the  Congress  whenever  he  impounds 

funds,    or    authorizes    the    Impounding    of 

funds,   and   to   provide   a  procedure   under 

which  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 

Senate  may  approve  the  President's  action  or 

require  the  President  to  cease  such  action; 

to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Puqua,  Mr.  Gallagher, 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern,    Mr.    Harrington,    Mr.    Hath- 
away, Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Helstoski,  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.    Mr.     Jones     of     North 
Carolina,    Mr.    Kee,    Mr.    Koch.    Mr. 
Kyros,     Mr.     Leggett,     Mr.     Link, 
Mr.    Macdonald    of    Massachusetts. 
Mr.      Matsunaga,      and      Mr.      Mc- 
Closkey) : 
H.R.  12883.  A  bill  to  require  the  President 
to  notify  the  Congress  whenever  he  Impounds 
funds,    or    authorizes    the    Impounding    of 
funds,    and    to   provide   a   procedure   under 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  may  approve   the  President's   action 
or  require  the  President  to  cease  such  action; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  (for 
himself  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 
MrrcHXLL,    Mr.    Montgomebt.    Mr. 
Pryob    of   Arkansas,    Mr.    Randau., 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Roncalio, 
Mr.    Sarbanes,    Mr.    Schtdeb,    Mr. 
Schwengel.     Mr.     Seibebijno,'    Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jer- 
sey,  Mr.  Chables  H.  Wilson,   and 
Mr.  Ullman)  : 
HJl.  12884.  A  bUl  to  require  the  President 
to   notify   the   Congress    whenever   he    im- 
pounds funds,  or  authorizes  the  Impound- 
ing of  funds,  and  to  provide  a  procedure 
under  which  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  may  approve  the  President's 
action  or  require  the  President  to  cease  such 
action:  to  the  Committee  on  RtUes. 
By  Mr.  DINQELL: 
HJl.  12885.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation of  ground  waters  within  the  United 
States    and     the     subsurface    disposal     of 
wastes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  OARMATZ    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pellt)  : 
H.R.  12886.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1920,  with  respect  to  the  Virgin 
Islands:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 
HJR.  12887.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  the  presenta- 
tion of  full   military  honors   at  the  burial 
of  veterans;    to  the   Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
\         By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Maryland: 

HJi.    12888.   A   bill   to   declare   the   south 
prong  of  the   Wicomico   River.   Md.,   non- 
navigable;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By   Mr.    NICHOLS: 
H.R.  12889.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1124 
(c)  of  title  10  United  States  Code,  to  remove 
the  restriction  that  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  must  be  on  active  duty  to  be  eligible 
for  the  payment  of  a  cash  award  for  a  sug- 
gestion,   invention,    or    scientific     achieve- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  12890.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970,  title  39,  U.S.C,  to 
eliminate  certain  restrictions  on  the  rights 
of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
H.R.   12891.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  ex- 
empt any  nonmanirfacturlng  business,  or  any 
business    having    25    or    less    employees,    in 


States  having  laws  regulating  safety  in  such 
businesses,  from  the  Federal  standards 
created  under  such  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  STEELE : 
H.R.  12892.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  National  Fire  Academy,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

H.R.  12893.  A  bill  to  provide  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  with  the  authority  to 
make  grants  to  States,  counties,  and  local 
communities  to  pay  for  up  to  one-half  of 
the  costs  of  training  programs  for  firemen; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics. 

H.R.  12894.  A  bill  to  provide  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  with  the  authority  to  make 
grants  to  accredited  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  pay  for  up  to  one-half  of  the 
costs  of  fire  science  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

H.R.  12895.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  aid 
to  local  flre  departments  In  the  purchase  of 
advanced  flreflghtlng  equipment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

H.R.  12896.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  aid 
for  local  fire  departments  In  the  purchase  of 
firefighting  suits  and  self-contained  breath- 
ing apparatus;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

H.R.  12897.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
carry  out  flre  research  and  safety  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

H.R.  12898.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Flre  Data  and  Information  Clearinghouse, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ccwnmittee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

H.R.  12899.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  that  act  to  construction  materials  used 
In  the  Interiors  of  homes,  offices,  and  other 
places  of  assembly  or  accommodation,  and 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  toxicity 
standards;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  12900.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Control  Act  of  1970 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  issue  regulations  providing  for  the  pla- 
carding of  certain  vehicles  transporting 
hazardous  materials  In  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of   Illinois    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Myers)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1048.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize  the   President   to   designate   the   period 
beginning  March  26.  1972,  as  "National  Week 
of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/Missing  in 
Action";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Col- 
lins   of    Illinois,    Mr.    Drinan,    Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr. 
Pike,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Roy,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  St  Germain)  : 
H.J.  Res.   1049.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  select  Joint  committee  to  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation and  study  into  methods  of  sig- 
nificantly   simplifying    Federal    income    tax 
return  forms;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By    Mr.    HOSMER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Baker.  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  C6rdova, 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern,  Mr.  KtJTKENDALL,  Mr.  Leggett, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Robinson  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  516.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect  to   motor    vehicle   insurance   and   an 
accident  compensation  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.    Con.    Res.    517.    Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  respecting 
Federal  expenditures;    to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.   Con.  Res.   518.  Concurrent  resolution 
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providing  for  the  recognition  of  Bangladesh; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  SHOUP: 
H.   Con.   Res.    519.   Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  motor  vehicle  Insurance  and  an 
accident  compensation  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  SLACK: 
H.   Con.   Res.    520.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  respecting 
Federal  expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By   Mr.   TIERNAN    (for   himself,   Mr. 
O'Nhll.  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mr.  Burton)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.    521.   Concvurent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  current  situation  In  North- 
em  Ireland;    to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.   ASPINALL    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Saylor)  : 


H.  Res.  795.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 

for  the  expenses  of  the  Investigations  and 

studies  authorized  by  House  Resolution  18; 

to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By   Mr.   SISK    (for   himself   and   Mr. 

Smith  of  California)  : 

H.  Res.  796.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1025,  a  Joint  resolution  to  provide  a  proce- 
dure for  settlement  of  the  dispute  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  Hawaii  among  certain 
shippers  and  associated  employers  and  certain 
employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 

H.     Res.    797.    Resolution    expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  United  States 
should  recognize  Bangladesh;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

H.  Res.  798.  Resolution  providing  funds  for 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  to  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.R.  12901.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ray- 
mond W.  Whltemore,  Jr.;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    BURTON: 
H.R.    12902.    A    bUl    for   the   relief   of   Lee 
Shie-Chien  Chu;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
JudlclEOT. 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 
H.R.   12903.  A  bUl   for  the  relief  of  Anne 
M.  Sack;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.    12904.    A   bill    to   provide   that   MaJ. 
Carvel   de  Bussy  shall   be   advanced  to   the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  and  for  other 
purposes;     to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 


SENATE—  Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer :  | 

Almighty  God,  who  adorns  the  earth 
with  beauty,  enter  our  lives  and  make 
them  resplendent  with  devotion  to 
beauty,  goodness,  and  truth.  May  the 
Creator-Spirit  fill  life  with  new  mean- 
ings and  fresh  insights.  Lead  us  through 
the  stresses  and  strains  of  the  day  with 
pure  hearts  and  souls  at  peace.  Keep  us 
steadfast  in  devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
all  the  people  and  the  quest  for  endur- 
ing peace.  Give  us  clarity  to  see  Thy  will 
and  courage  for  doing  it.  In  our  private 
lives  and  in  public  service  help  us  this 
day  and  every  day  more  nearly  to  live  as 
we  pray. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  went  about 
with  loving  heart.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  February  1,  1972,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


SPESSARD  LINDSEY  HOLLAND— 
IN  MEMORIAM 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  Adiai 
Stevenson  once  said: 

For  a  man  to  love  his  country  truly, 
He    must    also    know    how    to    love    man- 
kind. .  .  . 

Spessard  Lindsey  Holland  believed  in 
the  promise  of  America  because  he  be- 
lieved in  its  people.  He  was  a  humble 
man,  a  man  of  the  people,  who  felt  more 
at  home  in  Bartow  than  in  the  social 
circles  of  Washington,  D.C.  He  was  a 
scholar  and  a  keen  intellect;  yet,  he  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  himt  and  fish  in 
his  beloved  Florida. 

Spessard  Holland's  career  in  the  serv- 
ice of  his  State  and  his  country  spanned 
half  a  century,  but  he  never  sought  fame. 
Rather,  he  sought  to  do  lasting  good  and 
to  make  this  coimtry  and  this  world  a 
better  place  for  all  of  us. 

Spessard  Holland  was  a  gallant  soldier 
in  defense  of  his  country.  When  America 
entered  the  First  World  War,  Spessard 
Holland  went  to  Jacksonville  to  enlist  in 
the  Army.  He  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  coast  artillery  in  Au- 
gust 1917,  and  assigned  to  Key  West. 
PYom  there,  he  went  oversea,s  to  France 
the  following  January  where  he  volun- 
teered as  an  aerial  observer.  In  30  days, 
he  was  at  the  front — flying.  Several 
times,  he  was  almost  shot  down  and  for 
his  valor,  Spessard  Holland  was  hon- 
ored with  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross. 

Spessard  Holland  emerged  from  the 
war  as  a  captain  and  he  came  home  to 
marry  his  faithful  and  beloved,  Mary 
Groover.  She  was  an  inspiration  and 
source  of  strength  to  him  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  A  devoted  wife  and  mother,  Mary 
Holland  was  the  perfect  complement  to 
her  husband.  Spessard  Holland  was 
prouder  of  his  family  than  of  any  of  his 
many  legislative  accomplishments. 

Spessard  Holland  respected  knowledge 
and  learning  and  he  fought  to  Insure  that 
each  child  would  have  a  quality  educa- 
tion. Both  his  parents  were  teachers,  and 
he  planned  to  be  one  when  he  enrolled 
at  Emory  University.  After  the  war,  he 


returned  to  his  hometown  and  assumed 
the  chairmanship  of  the  local  school  dis- 
trict. Later,  as  Governor,  he  approved 
new  tax  laws  which  increased  teachers' 
salaries  an  average  of  40  percent. 

Spessard  Holland  served  his  State  and 
his  country  nobly  and  selflessly  in  all 
three  branches  of  government — as  a 
State  legislator  and  U.S.  Senator,  as  a 
prosecuting  attorney  and  county  judge, 
and  as  Governor.  In  the  Florida  Legisla- 
ture, Spessard  Holland  assisted  in  draft- 
ing the  Florida  School  Code,  backed  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and  old 
age  assistance — all  lasting  achievements 
which  moved  the  State  forward. 

Spessard  Holland  assumed  the  Gover- 
norship at  the  beginning  of  the  wartime 
years  when  the  State  of  Florida  was  close 
to  bankruptcy.  Within  6  months.  Florida 
was  on  the  road  to  recovery.  Spessard 
Holland — a  man  of  action — had  begun  to 
reform  the  tax  system  and  soon  Florid- 
ians  would  have  a  gas  tax  amendment 
which  would  reduce  interest  rates  on 
road  bonds.  His  love  of  nature  and  his 
native  land  prompted  the  creation  of  a 
strong  game  and  fish  commission,  re- 
moved from  political  patrcHiage.  More- 
over, he  turned  over  State  lands  and 
money  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park,  and  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  he 
guided  authorization  and  appropriations 
bills  through  the  Ccwigress  for  its  con- 
tinuing expansion  and  development. 

Spessard  Holland  left  the  Governor's 
mansion  as  well  liked  and  respected  as 
when  he  entered  it — a  unique  achieve- 
ment in  State  politics.  He  loved  the  law 
and  wanted  to  practice  in  Bartow  tmd  he 
also  looked  forward  to  having  more  time 
to  enjoy  his  family  and  friends.  How- 
ever, U.S.  Senator  Charles  Andrews' 
health  was  failing  and  he  decided  not 
to  seek  reelection.  Florida  and  the  U.S. 
Senate  needed  Spessard  Holland  and  he 
was  persuaded  to  run  for  election.  He 
won  the  primary  in  May  1946  and  was  to 
have  taken  office  in  January  1947.  Sena- 
tor Andrews  died  in  September  of  1946 
and  Spess£u-d  Holland  was  apix>inted 
to  fill  the  remainder  of  his  term. 

Spessard  Holland  came  to  Washington 
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to  represent  his  State — and  he  served  as 
Florida's  finest  representative.  He  was 
most  proud  of  his  agricultural  legislation, 
and  he  handled  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration legislation  in  both  committee 
and  on  the  Senate  floor.  He  believed  in 
individual  initiative  and  he  fought  to  as- 
sure that  the  land  banks  belonged  solely 
to  the  people  that  used  them.  He  helped 
expand  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion to  assist  the  smaller,  low-income 
farmers.  As  he  stated  in  1965: 

I  still  strongly  believe  In  our  private  enter- 
prise system.  In  sound  competition.  In  In- 
dividual responsibility,  and  in  keeping  the 
government  as  close  as  {xiesible  to  the  people. 

Spessard  Holland  was  an  effective  leg- 
islator and  an  equally  effective  attorney. 
He  wrote  the  Tidelands  Act  which  guar- 
anteed to  the  States  ownership  of  sub- 
merged coastal  lands  along  their  bound- 
aries. The  bill  became  law  but  was  chal- 
lenged before  the  Supreme  Court.  Spes- 
sard Holland  was  chosen  to  argue  before 
the  Court  and  he  did  so  brilliantly.  He 
won  his  case  and  the  Tidelands  Act  re- 
mained the  law  of  the  land. 

Spessard  Holland  weis  a  political  con- 
servative, but  more  important  he  was  a 
libertarian.  He  fought  for  equahty  and 
justice  for  every  man,  and  he  lived  up  to 
these  principles.  He  began  his  flght  to 
eliminate  the  poll  tax  In  Federal  elections 
In  1946  by  introducing  a  constitutional 
amendment  and  he  reintroduced  this 
amendment  again  and  again  until  Its 
ratification  as  the  24th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  in  1962.  No  man  would  ever 
again  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  because 
he  could  not  psiy. 

Spessard  Holland  was  compassionate 
and  understanding,  f  alrmlnded,  and  con- 
scientious. When  the  issue  of  statehood 
for  Alaska  came  before  the  U.S.  Senate, 
he  was  the  first  southerner  to  support  the 
cause.  He  had  always  believed  in  the  right 
of  self-determination  In  government,  and 
he  fought — and  won — to  secure  total  rep- 
resentation for  the  Alaskan  people. 

Spessard  Holland  was  a  man  of  com- 
plete, utter  integrity  who  was  revered  by 
even  those  who  disagreed  with  him.  He 
was  one  of  the  ablest  men  ever  to  sit  In 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  his  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment were  respected  by  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Spe-ssard  Holland  loved  Florida  and  its 
rivers  and  streams  and  magnificent  Ever- 
glades. He  was  an  advocate  of  flood  con- 
trol and  conservation  before  they  became 
fashionable  issues  because  of  his  esteem 
for  nature  and  life. 

Spessard  Holland  was  a  simple  man — 
an  unpretentious  man — who  worked  with 
diligence  and  dedication  to  make  the 
American  dream  a  reality.  He  was  my 
good  friend  and  a  wise  counsel,  and  I 
miss  him  deeply.  However,  his  legacy 
will  always  be  with  us — and  we  are  a  bet- 
ter people  and  a  better  Nation  because  he 
lived. 

His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements  so 
mlx'd  In  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up  and 
say  to  all  the  world.  "This  was  a  man!" 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
now  recognizes  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a  sad 


honor  for  me  to  speak  today  of  the  career 
of  our  former  colleague  Spessard  Hol- 
land— sad  in  the  knowledge  that  a  great 
American  Is  no  longer  with  us.  He  leaves 
behind  him  a  proud  legacy  of  accom- 
plishment and  a  host  of  sorrowing 
friends  and  admirers.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  have  served  with  him  in  the 
Senate  for  2  years  and  in  Congress  for 
8;  he  was,  indeed,  a  man  of  great  char- 
acter and  integrity,  a  man  for  whom 
everyone  had  the  greatest  respect. 

Spessard  Lindsey  Holland  was  a  very 
special  man,  one  who  served  his  country 
with  honor  and  distinction,  in  war  and 
In  peace,  for  over  50  years.  Those  of  us 
in  the  Senate  remember  him  well  for  his 
service,  his  leadership,  and  his  inspira- 
tion. His  wise  counsel  will  be  sorely 
missed.  Yet,  while  he  may  no  longer  be 
physically  with  us,  the  memory  of  his 
character  and  spirit  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten. 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  soul  searching  in 
America,  accompanied  by  expressions  of 
guilt  over  supposed  evils  of  the  past.  The 
past  is  something  many  Americans 
would  have  us  be  ashamed  of — but  when 
we  look  at  the  contributions  of  a  man 
like  Spessard  Holland  we  realize  that 
it  is  men  like  these  that  have  helped  make 
America  great  and  it  is  those  who  attack 
them  who  should  be  ashamed.  Few  men 
In  American  history  have  served  as  long 
or  at  as  many  levels  of  government  as 
Spessard  Holland  and  even  fewer  have 
served  as  well. 

Senator  Holland's  distinguished  career 
began  in  one  era  and  ended  In  another. 
He  was  bom  on  July  10,  1892  in  Bartow, 
Fla.,  some  11  years  after  his  parents  had 
moved  to  the  State.  As  a  youth,  he  went 
to  school  in  the  town  that  was  to  become 
his  lifelong  home,  graduating  from  Sum- 
merlin  Institute — now  the  Bartow  High 
School — in  1909.  From  there  he  went  on 
to  Emory  College,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  1912  but  to  which  he  dedicated 
much  time  and  effort  right  up  until  his 
death.  This  was  to  become  typical  of  this 
man  of  service;  he  always  contributed 
more  to  anything  in  which  he  became  In- 
volved than  he  received  in  return. 

College  diploma  in  hand,  he  entered 
the  University  of  Florida  Law  School. 
While  there  he  not  only  was  an  outstand- 
ing scholar,  but  also  found  time  to  par- 
ticipate in  athletics  and  to  be  student 
body  president.  In  fact,  he  was  such  a 
good  athlete  that  in  1916  the  legendary 
Connie  Mack  offered  him  a  contract  to 
play  pro  baseball  with  the  old  Philadel- 
phia A's.  However,  he  chose  not  to  sign. 
Baseball's  loss  tiuTied  out  to  be  Flor- 
ida's— and  the  Nation's — gain. 

Soon  after  graduating  from  law  school 
in  1916  Spessard  Holland  went  off  to 
flght  for  his  country.  In  1917  he  was  com- 
missioned a  second  lieutenant  In  the 
coast  artillery  and  subsequently  went  to 
France  where  he  transferred  to  the  Army 
Air  Corps.  As  a  flier  he  saw  action  in  four 
of  the  major  battles  of  1918,  shot  down 
one  German  plane  and  was,  himself,  shot 
down  in  combat.  As  a  result,  he  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross, 
the  citation  of  which  noted  "extraordi- 
nary heroism  In  connection  with  military 
operations  against  an  armed  enemy."  He 
came  home  from  the  war  a  captain. 


After  returning  home,  getting  married, 
and  practicing  law  briefly,  he  accepted 
appointment  as  prosecuting  attorney  for 
Polk  County.  In  1920,  he  was  elected 
county  judge — a  position  he  held  until 
1929.  Then,  in  1932,  he  ran  for,  and  was 
elected  to,  the  State  senate  where  he 
served  with  distinction  for  8  years. 

While  in  the  State  senate,  Spessard 
Holland  made  some  notable  contribu- 
tions. He  sponsored  measures  aimed  at 
reducing  taxes,  improving  public  educa- 
tion, Introducing  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, and  providing  assistance  for  the 
elderly  and  the  unemployed.  He  wrote 
and  sponsored  legislation  creating  the 
Florida  Citrus  Commission  and  he  spon- 
sored the  Soil  Conservation  Districts  Act, 
the  Cooperative  Market  Act,  and  the  Pair 
Trade  Act.  And,  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant in  terms  of  his  future  career,  he  led 
the  successful  flght  to  abolish  the  poll 
tax  In  Florida  because  he  believed  it  to 
be  morally  wrong.  There  were  many  in 
the  country  in  the  1930's,  1940's,  and 
1950's  who  did  not  agree.  These  people 
were  to  find  out  that  Senator  Holland 
fought  long  and  hard  for  what  he  be- 
lieved in. 

In  1940,  with  war  clouds  on  the  hori- 
zon, Ploridians  chose  him  to  be  their  28th 
Governor.  He  saw  his  task  as  one  of 
preparing  the  State  for  the  struggle 
ahead  and  then  making  sure  that  it  con- 
tributed fiilly  to  the  war  effort.  But  that 
was  not  all,  for  during  his  term  as  Gov- 
ernor he  signed  the  deed  that  conveyed 
850,000  acres  of  land,  water,  and  swamp 
to  the  Federal  Government  to  be  tuined 
into  a  Federal  park.  However,  establish- 
ment of  the  park  did  not  come  right 
away;  not  surprisingly  it  was  a  fresliman 
Senator  from  Florida,  Spessard  Holland, 
who  Introduced  the  required  bill  into  the 
Senate. 

In  1946,  he  decided  to  run  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  won  the  Democratic  primary 
In  September.  Since  victory  in  the  pri- 
mary meant  victory  in  the  general  elec- 
tion, it  was  only  logical  that  he  should 
be  appointed  to  the  seat  when  the  in- 
cumbent Senator  Charles  Andrews  died 
in  September  1946.  So  began  his  distin- 
guished Senate  career  that  was  to  span 
nearly  a  quarter  century.  During  that 
time  he  made  innumerable  significant 
contributions  to  the  course  of  leeislation. 

Enumerating  all  these  contributions 
would  fill  a  volimie;  so  let  me  just  men- 
tion a  fev  of  the  high  points. 

As  a  freshman  Senator,  he  followed 
up  on  his  earlier  efforts  and  Introduced 
the  bill  that,  when  passed  in  1947,  created 
the  Everglades  National  Park. 

In  1949,  he  first  Introduced  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  prohibit  the  poll 
tax  In  Federal  elections.  He  kept  Intro- 
ducing it  imtil  he  finally  saw  It  passed 
In  1962  and  ratified  by  the  States  In  1964 
as  the  24th  amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

He  was  a  prime  mover  behind  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Tldeland  Act  which  restored 
to  the  States  property  rights  to  sub- 
merged coastal  belts  lying  within  their 
boundaries.  Later — in  1959 — he  person- 
ally argued  the  constitutionality  of  the 
act  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

He  took  a  leadership  role  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  central  and  southern  Florida 
flood    control    project,    and    supported 
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many  other  river  and  harbor  projects 
that  have  proven  to  be  most  beneficial  to 
the  cause  of  national  development. 

In  1956,  Senator  Holland  took  a  lead- 
ing role  in  the  passage  of  the  Highway 
Act  which  initiated  our  Interstate  Sys- 
tem which,  only  now,  is  rearing  comple- 
tion. 

I  could  go  on  but  the  record  speaks  for 

Itself. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
for  20  of  his  24  years  in  the  Senate,  he 
took  a  great  Interest  In  those  things  that 
directly  concerned  the  State,  while  at  the 
same  time,  keeping  an  unrelenting  eye 
on  the  national  Interest.  His  committee 
assignments  reflected  his  concerns.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee  early  in  his  Senate 
career  and  ultimately  became  Its  sec- 
ond ranking  member.  Later  he  went  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  work- 
ed his  way  up  to  flfth  ranking  member. 
His  third  committee  was  Aeronautics 
and  Space,  and  although  he  joined  it 
late,  his  presence  on  the  appropriations 
committee  helped  give  him  leverage. 

Over  the  years,  he  became  known  as  a 
strong  supporter  of  agricultural  interests 
due  to  his  committee  work.  On  appro- 
priations, his  concern  for  fiscal  responsi- 
bility was  always  a  sobering  influence  and 
as  far  as  the  si>ace  program  was  con- 
cerned, he  became,  over  the  years,  one  of 
Its  strongest  supporters. 

In  1970.  Senator  Holland,  still  as  vig- 
orous as  ever  at  age  78,  decided  to  end  his 
distinguished  Senate  career.  He  did  not 
want  to  stay  on  too  long,  he  said,  and  he 
felt  that  It  was  time  to  give  a  younger 
man  a  chance.  And  so  he  retired,  with 
the  same  grace  and  dignity  that  always 
marked  his  efforts. 

Retirement  meant  going  home  to  Bar- 
tow and  to  his  family.  But  It  did  not 
mean  a  withdrawal  from  the  world.  He 
continued  to  take  an  Interest  in  politics 
and  he  was  preparing  to  write  a  book  or 
two — one  on  the  history  of  Florida,  so 
much  of  which  he  helped  make,  and  the 
other  on  his  family.  Sadly,  time  ran  out 
and  these  tasks  were  never  completed. 
We  may  only  be  thankful  that  the  end 
came  peacefully  and  without  prior  suf- 
fering. 

Senator  Holland's  death  is  a  tragic  loss 
for  Florida  and  for  the  Nation.  He  was 
a  truly  great  gentleman — a  man  who 
personified  the  best  elements  In  Ameri- 
can life.  He  was  a  man  of  unwavering 
integrity;  he  was  dedicated  to  his  work 
and  to  doing  what  he  thought  best  for 
America;  and  he  was  a  man  of  percep- 
tion— a  man  able  to  appreciate  the  psist, 
understand  the  present,  and  perceive  the 
challenges  of  the  future.  No  narrow- 
minded  man  was  this  Senator;  he  was 
guided  by  principle  but  he  was  always 
tolerant  of  the  views  of  others.  He  was  an 
Independent  thinker  who  spoke  his  mind 
when  the  occasion  warranted  but  he 
granted  the  same  right  to  others.  In  sum- 
mary, he  wsis  a  patriot  In  every  sense  of 
the  word — a  man  who  loved  and  fought 
for  his  country  and  all  the  good  things 
It  stood  for.  But,  perhaps  he  will  best  be 
remembered  for  his  dignity,  courtesy, 
and  upright  manner  with  which  he  al- 
ways conducted  himself.  In  so  doing,  he 
set  an  example  that  all  America  would 
do  well  to  follow. 


Spessard  Holland's  career  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten.  Its  scope  of  achievement 
was  tnily  amazing  and  reflects  great 
credit  not  only  on  the  man  but  on  the 
State  and  Nation  that  produced  him. 
While  he  will  be  sorely  missed,  we  may 
take  consolation  from  the  fact  that  sis 
long  as  America  keeps  producing  leaders 
and  statesmen  Uke  Spessard  Holland,  its 
future  will  be  bright  indeed. 

At  this  time  of  sorrow,  we  offer  to  his 
beloved  wife  of  52  years,  Mary,  and  to 
their  four  children,  our  deepest  sympa- 
thy. We  share  with  them — and  with  the 
rest  of  the  Holland  family — the  deepest 
sense  of  personal  loss. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  join  the 
two  distinguished  Senators  from  Florida 
in  their  statements  relative  to  our  late 
distinguished  colleague  Spessard  Hol- 
land. 

Spessard  Holland  had  an  outstanding 
record  of  service.  He  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  First  World  War,  was 
awarded  a  number  of  decorations,  and 
acquitted  himself  with  distinction. 

He  served  as  Governor — and  as  a  fine 
Governor — of  the  State  of  Florida.  Fol- 
lowing that,  he  served  many  years  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Spessard  Holland  will  be  remembered 
not  only  for  his  diligence,  his  Integrity, 
his  understanding,  his  patriotism,  and 
his  knowledge,  but  also  he  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  author  of  the  24th 
amendment — the  Holland  amendment — 
which  abolished  the  poll  tax. 

He  also  will  be  remembered  as  being 
In  the  forefront  of  the  flght  to  give  to 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  the  status  of 
statehood. 

Spessard  Holland  made  many  contri- 
butions to  the  welfare  and  betterment  of 
his  State.  He  was  a  devoted  servant  of 
the  United  States,  a  man  whom  we  all 
respected,  whom  we  all  loved,  and  whom 
we  all  miss. 

So  I  should  like  to  join  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  with  these  few  re- 
marks to  express  my  appreciation,  my  af- 
fection, and  my  respect  for  a  man  who 
served  the  Senate  well,  who  served  his 
State  and  Nation  with  dignity  and  un- 
derstanding, who  is  missed  and  will  be 
missed,  and  who  has  left  his  mark  on 
this  body.  He  was  a  great  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as  this 
Senate  approaches  Its  tremendous  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  year  of  1972,  it  is 
well  that  we  pause  to  revere  the  memory 
of  men  who  once  were  our  colleagues — 
£ind  shared  our  responsibilities  with  their 
rare  gifts  of  mind  and  heart. 

Such  a  Senator  wsis  our  departed 
friend,  Spessard  L.  Holland. 

It  seems  fitting  that  the  passing  from 
this  life  of  Spessard  Holland  should  be 
as  gentle  as  was  the  gentle  bearing  of 
this  great  American — scholar-soldier- 
teacher-statesman  . 

The  people  of  his  beloved  Florida  be- 
stowed on  their  native  son  every  honor 
in  their  power  to  give.  As  Governor  and 
Senator  few  men  have  given  to  their 
State  and  coimtry  the  dedicated  service 
that  is  the  life  story  of  our  colleague  and 
friend  who  served  here  in  this  quarter 


century  of  America's  drama,  danger,  and 
destiny. 

A  flying  ace  in  World  War  I — a  four- 
letter  athlete  In  college— Phi  Beta  Kappa 
in  scholarship — we  remember  him  best  as 
a  debater  on  this  Senate  fioor — and  his 
particular  audience,  his  beloved  wife  lis- 
tening with  rapt  attention  in  the  gal- 
lery. 

For  Spessard  Holland — in  all  his  la- 
bors— had  in  mind  the  sanctity  and  secu- 
rity of  the  home — his  home  and  the 
homes  of  all  Americans. 

It  seems  only  yesterday  that  the  Hol- 
lands— here  on  "the  Hill" — observed 
their  golden  anniversary — and  a  day  of 
genuine  celebration  for  us  and  his  legion 
of  neighbors  and  friends. 

Spessard  Holland  was  a  southerner 
who  fought  for  repesd  of  the  poll  tax — 
and  saw  his  efforts  through  to  success. 

A  world  figure,  he  fought  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Florida  Everglades  as 
precious  natural  wealth  for  all  people. 

It  was  a  treasured  dividend  of  service 
in  the  Senate  to  have  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  this  splendid  human  being  who 
shall  be  remembered  forever  by  his  sen- 
atorial title — "the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida." 

A  nation's  gratitude  and  sympathy  go 
to  his  beloved  wife — the  inspiration  of  his 
life. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  It  is  an 
honor  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
final  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  respected 
members  of  this  body.  Senator  Spessard 
Holland. 

When  Senator  Holland  died  laist  No- 
vember, our  majority  leader  called  him 
a  "U.S.  Senator  in  the  best  meaning 
of  the  term."  I  share  that  assessment. 
Senator  Holland's  fine  work  in  the  fields 
of  agriculture,  conservation,  and  taxa- 
tion left  a  permanent  testimonial  in 
American  history  to  his  dedication  and 
ability. 

I  worked  most  closely  with  Senator 
Holland  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  his  keen  judgment  has  been 
sorely  missed  there.  But  it  was  our  com- 
mon interests  in  the  preservation  and 
development  of  parks  and  recreation 
areas  that  brought  us  most  closely  to- 
gether. As  chairman  of  the  Interior  Parks 
and  Recreation  Subconmiittee,  I  valued 
Senator  Holland's  wisdom  and  guidance 
in  the  development  of  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  and  the  many  other  fine  rec- 
reation and  wildlife  programs  benefiting 
not  only  Florida  but  every  section  of 
our  Nation. 

He  may  be  best  remembered,  however, 
for  his  courageous  work  in  behalf  of  the 
24th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
This  landmark  amendment  struck  down 
the  poll  tax.  an  unfair  and  often  dis- 
criminatory burden  on  our  citizens. 

It  is  unfair,  really,  to  single  out  any 
accomplishment  when  we  honor  the 
memory  of  Senator  Holland.  For  his  in- 
terests were  broad  and  his  legislative 
record  was  one  of  the  most  productive. 
Senator  Holland  was  in  every  respect 
a  valiant  Senator,  a  champion  of  human 
rights,  and  a  guardian  of  our  Nation's 
great  national  heritage.  His  contribu- 
tions were  legion,  and  his  State  and 
Nation  have  lost  a  valued  friend  and 
&d  vocfl  tc . 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
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Ident,  it  is  dififlcult  when  one  is  eulogiz- 
ing a  man  of  the  stature  and  accom- 
plishments of  Spessard  Holland  to  de- 
cide what  facets  of  his  character  and 
career  to  emphasize.  There  were  so  many 
that  were  outstanding. 

The  late  senior  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Florida  served  in  this  distinguished 
body  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
He  had  enjoyed  the  absolute  confidence 
of  the  people  of  his  State  as  their  repre- 
sentative in  Washington  and  also  as 
their  Governor.  He  left  them  a  legacy  of 
lasting  beauty  when  he  championed, 
against  great  odds,  the  establishment  of 
the  Everglades  National  Park.  Genera- 
tions of  Florldians  to  come  will  have 
cause  to  be  grateful  to  this  distinguished 
leader  for  his  courage  and  foresight. 

Senator  Holland  served  with  much 
distinction  on  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations, Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 
and  to  each  he  gave  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  benefit  of  his  diligence,  perception, 
mastery  of  public  issues,  and  a  high  level 
of  personal  integrity.  He  was  a  man  of 
true  loyalties  to  his  country,  his  State, 
and  his  colleagues.  But  he  also  possessed 
an  independence  of  mind  and  never 
shirked  the  task  of  speaking  his  mind  if 
and  when  the  necessity  arose. 

Spessard  Holland  was  a  man  of  dig- 
nity and  unfailing  courtesy.  He  was  the 
embodiment  of  a  southern  gentleman. 
There  was  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  did  not  respect  and  esteem  Senator 
Holland  for  his  qualities  as  a  legislator, 
as  a  human  being,  and  as  a  friend.  I  am 
proud  and  grateful  to  have  been  his  col- 
league in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  in  the  tribute  which  my  friend  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  has  paid  to 
the  late  Spessard  Holland. 

Spessard  Holland  held  virtually  every 
office  within  the  gift  of  the  people  of 
Florida.  Before  he  held  his  first  ofHce, 
however,  he  served  in  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Force  in  a  branch  of  the 
service  which  required  men  of  heroic 
mold:  namely,  the  Army  Air  Force.  He 
served  as  an  observer  in  the  Army  Air 
Force.  In  those  days,  the  Army  Air  Force 
was  equipped  with  planes  which  can  be 
described  merely  as  crates.  It  required 
the  greatest  amount  of  physical  courage 
even  to  go  up  in  the  air  in  one  of  the 
crates,  let  alone  to  subject  oneself  to 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  in  one  of  them. 

Spessard  Holland  was  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  by  the  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Force  in  Prance  for 
the  extraordinary  heroism  he  displayed 
as  an  observer  in  the  Army  Air  Force, 
which  was  the  only  air  force  operating 
on  the  Western  Front  in  behalf  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force. 

Spessard  Holland  had  the  physical 
courage  that  enabled  him  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  physical  combat.  After  he  re- 
turned to  Florida,  he  devoted  his  keen 
intellect,  his  great  learning,  and  his  mag- 
nificent moral  and  political  courage  to 
the  service  of  his  people.  He  was  a  man 
gifted  by  his  Creator  with  a  wonderful 
mind.  That  was  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  selected  as  a  Rhode  scholar 
to  attend  Oxford  University,  in  England, 
but  was  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the 


fact  that  the  First  World  War  occurred 
and  that  he  responded  to  his  country's 
call  by  volunteering  his  services. 

Not  only  was  he  a  great  student;  he 
was  also  an  outstanding  athlete.  He  was 
renowned  in  the  athletic  annals  of  the 
University  of  Florida  as  one  of  the  great- 
est pitchers  of  all  time  on  its  baseball 
teams.  He  was  offered  a  contract  by  that 
prince  of  the  diamond,  Connie  Mack,  to 
pitch  baseball  for  the  Philadelphia  Ath- 
letics. 

After  serving  his  country  in  the  First 
World  War,  Spessard  Holland  returned 
to  his  home  in  Florida  and  was  speedily 
honored  by  those  who  knew  him  best — 
that  is,  his  neighbors — with  election  to 
the  Florida  State  Legislature,  where  he 
served  with  great  acceptability  and  was 
responsible  for  much  beneflcient  legisla- 
tion for  his  State. 

He  also  served  in  the  capacity  of  coun- 
ty judge.  I  think  that  his  judicial  ex- 
perience, although  it  was  not  long,  gave 
him  a  cast  of  mind  which  remained 
with  him  throughout  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

Spessard  Holland  was  always  willing  to 
hear  both  sides  of  a  question.  He  always 
recognized  that  there  was  much  to  be 
said  on  both  sides  of  controversial  ques- 
tions. He  was  willing  to  listen  to  those 
who  disagreed  with  him.  After  he  was 
convinced  of  the  rectitude  of  his  position 
in  respect  to  any  public  issue,  he  fought 
for  that  position  valiantly. 

After  serving  the  people  of  his  home 
county  in  the  capacities  of  State  legis- 
lator and  county  judge,  Spessard  Holland 
was  elevated  to  the  highest  office  within 
the  gift  of  the  people  of  Florida;  namely, 
the  office  of  Governor  of  that  great  State. 
Here  he  served  during  the  trying  days  of 
the  Second  World  War  in  a  manner 
which  reflects  credit  upon  a  man  who  was 
essentially  a  great  public  servant. 

After  a  highly  distinguished  career  as 
Governor  of  Florida,  Spessard  Holland 
was  chosen  to  represent  the  State  of 
Florida  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  where  he  soon 
distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  ablest 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  where  he 
earned  the  respect  and  the  admiration  of 
all  persons  who  knew  anything  about  his 
public  service  in  the  Senate,  including 
those  who  may  have  disagreed  with  him 
and  who  may  have  fought  him  on  many 
occasions. 

If  I  were  asked  to  epitomize  the  politi- 
cal philosophy  of  Spessard  Holland,  I 
would  say  that  he  believed  in  clinging  to 
the  tiue  and  tried  landmarks  of  the  past, 
but  that  at  the  same  time  he  was  not 
opposed  to  giving  consideration  to  new 
ideas.  I  have  known  few,  if  any,  men  who 
had  the  stature  of  Spessard  Holland. 

I  was  very  much  distressed  when  he 
decided  to  retire  from  the  Senate,  al- 
though he  explained  to  me  at  that  time 
that  he  was  moved  to  do  so,  because  he 
was  susceptible  to  angina  and  that  on 
some  occasions  this  imfortunate  ailment 
made  it  difficult  for  him  to  carry  s<»ne 
of  the  burdens  of  his  office. 

I  hated  to  see  him  leave  the  Senate, 
because  for  years  I  sat  immediately  be- 
hind him.  I  am  now  privileged  to  occupy 
the  seat  which  he  occupied.  During  the 
years  when  he  occupied  this  seat,  suid 
I  sat  immediately  behind  him.  I  often 
called  up<xi  him  for  advice  in  respect  to 


the  complex  and  difficult  legislative  pro- 
posals pending  before  the  Senate.  I  al- 
ways found  his  advice  extremely  help- 
ful, because  he  made  it  a  practice  to 
study  all  the  issues  that  came  before  the 
Senate  and  then  to  accept  the  side  of 
the  issue  which  his  intelligence  told  him 
was  on  the  right  side  for  his  coimtry  and 
which  his  commonsense  told  him  was 
the  most  practical  solution  of  the  prop- 
lem  under  ccmsideration. 

I  will  emphasize  what  Spessard  Hol- 
land always  acknowledged,  that  is,  that 
his  great  achievements  as  a  public  serv- 
ant were  due  to  the  devotion  and  en- 
couragement of  a  great  woman,  Mary 
Holland,  who  was  his  constant  love  and 
inspiration. 

I  have  always  thought,  from  the  time 
I  came  to  know  Spessard  Holland  and 
to  admire  him  for  the  qualities  of  his 
head  and  to  love  him  for  the  qualities 
of  his  heart,  that  he  was  fittingly  de- 
scribed in  a  poem  written  by  another 
man  whose  surname  happened  to  be  Hol- 
land, a  poem  by  Gilbert  Holland.  That 
poem  is  as  follows : 

C3od  give  us  men !  A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and 

ready  hands; 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor;  men  who  will  not  lie 

Men  who  can  stand  before  the  demagogua 
and  hear  his  treacherous  flatteries 
without  bllnlctng 

TaU  men,  sun-crowned 

Who  dwell  above  the  fog  In  public  duty  and 
In  private  thinking. 

Such  a  man  was  Spessard  Holland.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  faithful  public  serv- 
ants this  country  has  ever  known. 

I  would  say  that  today  America  is  ut- 
tering the  prayer  which  Gilbert  Holland 
phrased  in  the  poem  which  I  have  just 
quoted.  America  is  still  praying  for  men 
of  strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith, 
and  ready  hands.  And  imless  America's 
prayer  is  answered,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  American  dream  will  long  endure. 

I  shall  never  cease  to  miss  Spessard 
Holland  and  his  courageous  and  intel- 
ligent example  as  a  legislator,  and  I  shall 
never  cease  to  praise  the  good  Lord  for 
having  given  me  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing and  being  closely  associated  with  one 
of  the  finest  human  beings  that  the  good 
Lord  ever  created;  namely,  Spessard 
Holland. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  share  the 
very  great  sense  of  loss  we  all  feel  with 
the  passing  of  our  esteemed  colleague, 
Spessard  Holland. 

I  feel  his  loss  particularly  keenly  as 
I  was  privileged  to  work  very  closely  with 
him  all  during  the  nearly  quarter  of  a 
century  he  served  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  As 
a  long-time  member  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Appro- 
priations, he  demonstrated  time  and 
again  his  vast  knowledge  of  the  complex 
problems  of  agriculture.  During  nearly  all 
of  the  time  he  served  In  the  Senate, 
Spessard  and  I  were  also  members  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 

He  was  always  a  powerful  advocate  for 
the  interests  of  his  State  of  Florida  and 
always  had  a  keen  understanding  of  and 
intense  loyalty  to  our  national  interests. 
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His  thorough  study  and  analysis  of  any 
problem  before  the  Congress  always  com- 
manded the  respect  of  all  of  us  and  con- 
tributed heavily  to  whatever  debate  was 
in  progress. 

Senator  Holland  was  a  very  able  lawyer 
and  one  of  the  Senate's  most  powerful 
advocates  of  the  interests  of  Florida  and, 
in  fact,  every  issue  he  became  involved  in 
He  was  a  tough,  hard  fighter  for  the 
things  he  believed  in,  but  was  always 
courteous,  gentlemanly,  and  considerate. 

He  was  exceptionally  faithful  to  his 
duties  as  a  Senator.  Even  after  he  an- 
nounced his  retirement,  he  continued  to 
work  just  as  hard  as  ever  and  was  very 
active  in  his  committee  work  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  the  last  day  of  his 
service. 

Spessard  Holland  served  his  State  and 
Nation  throughout  his  life.  Air  Pilot  in 
World  War  I,  State  legislator.  Governor, 
U.S.  Senator.  These  were  the  offices  to 
which  he  brought  his  skills.  In  each  In- 
stance he  established  an  enviable  record 
that  will  serve  for  years  as  an  example. 

We  are  all  better  for  having  had  an 
opportunity  to  work  with  and  know 
Spessard  Holland.  He  was  one  of  my  best 
friends  in  the  Senate.  We  will  miss  him 
deeply  and  Patricia  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathies  to  his  wonderful  wife, 
Mary,  and  all  of  the  family. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  period 
for  other  eulogies  of  the  life  and  career 
of  the  late  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida,  Spessard  Holland,  be  extended 
through  the  month  of  February  so  as 
to  give  Senators  who  are  absent  from 
the  Chamber  at  this  time,  because  of 
other  duties,  a  chance  to  make  their 
feelings  known. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mt.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth)  is  recognized,  Mr.  Keith  Guthrie, 
a  member  of  his  staff,  be  permitted  to 
remain  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  diu:- 
ing    the    delivery    of    Senator    Roth's 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  INDIA-PAKISTAN  WAR 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  tragic 
events  that  culminated  In  war  last  No- 
vember between  India  and  Pakistan  have 
kindled  a  controversy  over  U.S.  pol- 
icy toward  the  South  Asian  subcon- 
tinent. We  have  heard  complaints  that 
the  administration  should  have  acted 
more  vigorously  to  oppose  repression  of 
the  rebellion  In  East  Bengal.  At  the  same 
time,  critics  have  deplored  the  strain 
placed  on  our  relations  with  India  by 
the  administration's  forthright  con- 
denmation  of  Indian  military  interven- 
tion and  its  concern  to  restrsdn  a  possible 
Indian  assault  on  West  Pakistan.  Those 


who  are  dissatisfied  with  our  actions  in 
the  recent  crisis  charge  that  the  United 
States  has  taken  the  side  of  a  military 
dictatorship  against  the  world's  largest 
democracy.  They  express  dismay  that  the 
United  States  ended  up  on  what  was, 
given  the  realities  of  military  power  and 
geography,  predictably  the  losing  side. 
The  result,  they  claim,  has  been  serious 
damage  to  American  prestige  abroad. 

I  share  the  widespread  concern  over 
the  impact  the  recent  crisis  has  had  on 
our  position  in  South  Asia.  The  United 
States  has  many  reasons  to  be  interested 
in  what  goes  on  in  this  region.  It  con- 
tains one-fifth  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion. It  occupies  a  strategic  location — 
along  the  trade  routes  between  Europe 
and  the  Far  East  and  separating  the  two 
great  Communist  powers — the  Soviet 
Union  and  China — from  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  United  States  has  invested 
billions  of  dollars  in  foreign  assistance 
to  support  the  economic  development  of 
India  and  Pakistan.  Both  countries  have 
made  remarkable  progress  toward  eco- 
nomic modernization;  but  this  progress 
inevitably  suffers  from  conflicts  such  as 
the  recent  one,  and  the  fruits  of  U.S. 
assistance  are  wasted.  Americans  have 
an  additional  reason  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  course  of  India's  development, 
because  that  country,  despite  immense 
obstacles,  has  maintained  a  working 
democracy.  It  is,  therefore,  especially 
saddening  that  recent  events  have  cast 
a  shadow  on  our  relations  with  India. 

If  we  have  reason  to  fell  concern  about 
the  state  of  our  relations  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  subcontinent,  we  should 
recognize  that  the  sources  of  our  current 
difficulties  lie  deeper  than  the  anti- 
Indian  "tilt"  adopted  by  the  administra- 
tion when  hostilities  broke  our  between 
India  and  Pakistan.  To  limit  one's  view 
only  to  the  recent  crisis  is  to  take  a  high- 
ly superficial  approach  in  analyzing  the 
U.S.  relationship  with  India  and  Paki- 
stan. 

To  gain  a  proper  perspective  on  the 
recent  crisis,  we  shovOd  recall  two  basic 
facts  about  the  politics  of  the  subconti- 
nent. The  first  is  that  it  is  a  region  of 
deep  ethnic,  linguistic,  and  religious 
cleavages.  The  second  is  that  it  is  a  re- 
gion on  which  the  interests  of  three 
major  powers — the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  China — converge  and, 
occasionally,  confiict. 

Let  me  first  speak  about  the  cleavages 
which  divide  the  subcontinent.  The  most 
important  is  that  which  separates  Hindu 
from  Muslim.  Its  roots  go  back  many 
centuries,  as  far  as  the  year  1000,  when 
Muslim  invaders  from  the  west  first 
began  to  spread  their  authority  across 
northern  India.  Hostility  between  the 
followers  of  the  two  religions  has  infiu- 
enced  the  course  of  history  on  the  sub- 
continent ever  since.  It  was  responsible 
for  the  very  creation  of  two  separate 
nations — India  and  Pakistan — at  the 
time  the  British  ended  their  dominion 
over  the  region  in  1947. 

This  traditional  Hindu-Muslim  ani- 
mosity has  permeated  relations  between 
India  and  Pakistan.  To  the  accumulated 
prejudices  of  centuries  have  been  added 
new  grievances  arising  out  of  the  parti- 
tion which  created  the  two  nations.  The 
most  important  source  of  friction  has 


been  Kashmir,  a  Moslem  area  which  is 
claimed  in  its  entirety  by  Pakistan  but  is 
partly  administered  by  India. 

It  is  thus  hardly  surprising  that  rela- 
tions between  India  and  Pakistan  have 
been  marked  by  constant  tension  and 
occasional  open  warfare.  Each  nation 
harbors  an  obsessive  fear  of  the  other. 
India  cannot  rest  easy  as  long  as  Paki- 
stan maintains  its  claim  to  all  of  Kash- 
mir. Pakistanis  remember  the  reluctance 
with  which  some  Hindu  leaders  in  1947 
accepted  the  creation  of  a  separate  Palci- 
stani  state.  They  suspect  their  more 
powerful  neighbors  of  desiring  to  elimi- 
nate Pakistan  or  reduce  it  to  the  status 
of  an  impotent  satellite. 

In  the  recent  crisis  on  the  subconti- 
nent we  have  seen  the  effects  of  another 
important  cleavage — between  the  east- 
em  and  western  regions  of  Pakistan.  The 
Bengalis,  who  make  up  most  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  East  Pakistan,  have  almost 
nothing  in  common  with  the  people  of 
West  Pakistan  except  the  Muslim  re- 
ligion. The  Bengalis  have  their  own  lan- 
guage and  cultural  traditions.  Their 
homeland  is  separated  by  over  1,000 
miles  of  Indian  territory  from  West  Pak- 
istan. 

The  ties  between  these  two  dissimilar 
regions  were  steadily  eroded  by  growing 
Bengali  disenchantment  with  the  cen- 
tral government's  policies.  The  Bengalis 
felt  that  their  interests  were  neglected. 
They  cited  the  case  of  the  1965  Indo- 
Pakistani  war  over  Kashmir,  when  the 
Eastern  region  was  left  to  fend  for  it- 
self, exposed  to  possible  Indian  attack 
but  without  sufficient  forces  to  provide 
for  its  defense.  The  Bengalis,  pointing  out 
that  they  comprised  a  majority  of  Paki- 
stan's population,  demanded  that  they 
be  given  a  greater  voice  in  the  national 
goverrmient  and  more  autonomy  to  man- 
age their  own  affairs.  Last  March  the 
simmering  dissatisfaction  in  the  East 
boiled  up  into  rebellion  when  the  Pak- 
istani Government  moved  to  set  aside  the 
results  of  elections  in  which  Bengali  rep- 
resentatives obtained  a  majority  of  the 
seats  in  the  national  assembly. 

Let  us  turn  now  from  the  internal  to 
the  external  forces  at  work  on  the  sub- 
continent. I  emphasized  earlier  that  the 
region  is  one  in  which  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  China  have  all 
taken  an  active  interest.  The  attitudes  of 
these  three  powers  have  had  one  feature 
in  common.  Each  of  them  has  been  sen- 
sitive about  any  increase  in  either  of 
the  other's  influence  on  the  subcontinent. 
The  Soviet  Union  and  China  keep  a  wary 
eye  on  the  region  because  of  its  proxim- 
ity to  their  southern  frontiers.  Their  con- 
cern has  sharpened  as  their  relations 
with  each  other  have  deteriorated. 
China's  boundary  dispute  with  India 
gives  Peking  an  additional  reason  for 
watching  developments  on  the  subconti- 
nent closely. 

The  American  approach  to  the  region 
has  been  strongly  influenced  by  the  doc- 
trine of  containment,  under  which  we 
sought,  partly  by  building  a  chain  of  In- 
terlocking military  alliances,  to  create 
barriers  to  the  spread  of  Commimist  in- 
fluence throughout  the  world.  Since  the 
subcontinent  occupies  a  strategic  posi- 
tion on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Commu- 
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nist  world,  we  have  seen  the  projection  of 
our  Influence  there  as  a  means  of  deter- 
ring Soviet  and  Chinese  expansionism. 
It  was  in  pursuit  of  this  objective  that 
we  successfully  sought  Pakistani  acces- 
sion to  both  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
and  the  Baghdad  Pact,  which  became 
the  basis  for  CENTO. 

The  interplay  of  external  and  internal 
forces  on  the  subcontinent  has  greatly 
complicated  our  efforts  to  devise  a  satis- 
factory policy  toward  the  region.  We  have 
not  found  it  easy  to  reconcile  our  efforts 
to  guard  against  Soviet  and  Chinese  ex- 
pansionism with  our  desire  to  maintain 
friendly  ties  with  both  India  and  Paki- 
stan. 

Our  treaty  relationships  with  Pakistan 
are  a  case  in  point.  At  the  time  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  in  1954,  we  began 
to  provide  military  equipment  to  our  new 
ally,  Pakistan.  This  brought  protests 
from  New  Delhi,  which  feared  that  any 
arms  supplied  to  Pakistan  would  be  used 
against  India  and  felt  compelled  to  in- 
crease its  defense  budget.  Another  result 
was  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  India  be- 
gan to  see  a  greater  mutual  interest  in 
closer  ties. 

In  1962  we  had  a  similar  experience, 
except  that  this  time  it  was  our  relations 
with  Pakistan  that  suffered.  When  Clii- 
nese  troops  advanced  against  Indians  in 
the  disputed  boundary  region  of  the  Him- 
alayas, we  hastened  arms  to  India. 
Alarmed  by  this  build-up  of  Indian  mili- 
tary strength,  Pakistan  threatened  to 
leave  SEATO  and  sought  support  from 
China,  which  responded  by  concluding  a 
boundary  treaty  and  providing  arms  and 
economic  aid. 

These  two  instances  illustrate  the  in- 
tricate pressures  wliich  tend  to  enmesh 
not  only  us,  but  also  the  Russians  and  the 
Chinese,  in  the  continuing  bilateral  quar- 
rel between  India  and  Pakistan.  In  fact, 
if  we  review  the  diplomatic  history  of  the 
region  since  1947,  we  find  a  steady  trend 
toward  great  power  involvement.  The  So- 
viet Union  has  increasingly  supported 
India,  both  against  China  and  Pakistan. 
In  addition  to  providing  arms,  it  has  en- 
dorsed the  Indian  position  on  Kashmir. 
China,  largely  because  of  its  boundary 
dispute  with  India,  has  drawn  closer  to 
Pakistan.  We  have  already  seen  how  the 
United  States  has  frequently  been  caught 
in  the  crossfire  between  India  and  Pak- 
istan. 

The  growing  involvement  of  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China  car- 
ries great  risks,  for  it  means  that  the 
prestige  and  resources  of  these  three  na- 
tions are  committed  under  circumstances 
which  they  cannot  always  control.  In- 
dividually, they  have  in  the  past  been 
signally  unsuccessful  at  restraining  India 
or  Pakistan  from  resorting  to  force.  They 
have  likewise  had  little  success  in  elimi- 
nating the  sources  of  conflict,  as  witness 
the  long  series  of  futile  diplomatic  ef- 
forts to  resolve  the  status  of  Kashmir. 
Collectively,  they  might  be  better  able  to 
exert  a  restraining  influence,  but  usually 
they  have  not  deemed  it  in  their  interest 
to  cooperate  to  this  end.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, the  danger  that  the  great  powers 
may  become  directly  involved  in  a  con- 
flict as  a  result  of  events  on  the  subcon- 
tinent is  greatly  magnified. 

The  complexities  with  which  we  must 


deal  were  never  more  evident  than  in  the 
recent  crisis.  When  we  examine  the  chain 
of  events  that  began  with  the  Bengali  re- 
bellion in  March  1971,  we  find  several 
familiar  patterns. 

First  of  all,  we  see  the  powerful  work- 
ings of  the  internal  cleavages  that  divide 
the  subcontinent.  The  rebellion  In  East 
Bengal  and  the  brutal  and  bloody  at- 
tempt by  the  Pakistani  army  to  suppress 
it  are  the  dramatic  results  of  one  of  these 
cleavages.  Similar  forces  reveal  them- 
selves in  the  Indian  military  intervention, 
which  enabled  India  to  eliminate  its 
arch-enemy  from  a  position  on  its  eastern 
frontier. 

Secondly,  the  recent  crisis  once  again 
shows  how  little  the  great  powers  are  able 
to  do  to  restrain  conflict  on  the  subcon- 
tinent. Our  restriction  of  arms  shipments 
and  economic  aid  and  our  pressure  for 
a  political  accommodation  between  East 
and  West  Pakistan  proved  insulBclent  to 
deter  the  Pakistani  Government  from 
pursuing  a  policy  of  brutal  repression 
which  seemed  sure  to  end  in  disaster. 
Later,  when  an  Indian  attack  on  East 
Pakistan  was  imminent,  the  great  powers 
proved  no  restraining  influence.  The 
Soviet  Union  supported  India  by  inter- 
posing its  veto  to  prevent  United  Nations 
action;  and  the  U.S.  efforts  to  dissuade 
India  from  invading  were,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, ineffective. 

Finally,  we  have  seen  the  great  powers 
once  again  lining  up  on  opposite  sides  of 
a  regional  conflict,  with  all  the  risk  that 
that  implies  for  escalation.  The  United 
States  and  China  supported  Pakistan, 
while  the  Soviet  Union  backed  India. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  unhappy  ex- 
perience in  the  recent  crisis  underscores 
the  importance  of  making  a  hardheaded 
assessment  of  oiu-  interests  in  the  region. 
This  is  an  essential  first  step  if  we  are  to 
avoid  repeating  the  past  pattern  of  in- 
volvement in  Intraregional  conflicts  over 
which  we  have  little  control  but  which 
jeopardize  our  relations  with  the  peoples 
of  the  subcontinent  and  magnify  the  risk 
of  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
or  China. 

This  will  require  that  we  have  a  clear 
conception  of  the  Soviet  and  Chinese 
threat  to  our  interests  in  the  region.  In 
evaluating  the  danger  from  that  direc- 
tion, we  should  take  a  careful  look  at  the 
barriers  of  geography,  culture,  and  na- 
tional interest  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  extension  of  Chinese  and  Soviet  in- 
fluence in  the  region.  We  should  beware 
of  exaggerating  the  leverage  which  any 
external  power  can  exert  in  the  affairs  of 
nations  as  large  and  diverse  as  those  in 
South  Asia.  Of  those  nations,  India  espe- 
cially has  demonstrated  a  stability  and 
strength  of  purpose  that  suggest  it  will 
not  readily  become  the  pawn  of  an  out- 
side power. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  realistic  policy  on 
the  subcontinent,  we  must  also  be  mind- 
ful of  the  constellation  of  power  within 
that  region.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
India,  by  reason  of  its  popxilation,  terri- 
tory, resources,  and  political  stability  is 
the  key  nation.  It  follows  that  our  rela- 
tions with  India  should  be  given  a  high 
priority  when  formulating  our  South 
Asian  policy.  It  is  true  that  American  and 
Indian  interests  do  not  coincide  in  all 
respect  and  that  our  differing  cultural 


traditions  present  obstacles  to  easy  un- 
derstanding between  us.  But  India's  pri- 
macy on  the  subcontinent  cannot  be 
evaded,  and  we  should  not  without  good 
reason  take  actions  in  that  region  which 
undermine  our  ties  to  India. 

In  stressing  the  importance  of  India, 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  we  should 
ignore  Pakistan.  Even  with  the  loss  of  the 
eastern  region,  it  will  remain  a  signifi- 
cant force  on  the  subcommittee  and 
one  deserving  our  consideration. 

Criticism  of  Pakistan's  political  short- 
comings has,  I  believe,  too  often  failed 
to  take  into  accoimt  the  handicaps  imder 
which  it  has  labored.  The  1947  partition 
affected  it  more  deeply  than  India;  the 
disruption  to  the  economy  and  to  gov- 
ernment administration  was  much  more 
severe  while  the  resources  available  to  it 
were  more  limited.  After  independence, 
its  economic  progress,  which  we  assisted, 
was  noteworthy.  This  is  an  achievement 
in  which  both  the  United  States  and 
Pakistan  can  take  pride. 

The  analysis  I  have  made  suggests 
that  we  should  realistically  adjust  our 
policies  to  take  into  account  the  changes 
that  have  come  about  on  the  subconti- 
nent as  a  result  of  the  recent  crisis.  This 
means  that  we  should  be  willing  to  go  at 
least  halfway  with  India  in  seeking  to 
restore  a  modiciun  of  confidence  and 
cordiality  to  the  relationship  between 
our  two  coim tries.  We  need  not,  nor 
should  we,  condone  India's  resort  to 
armed  force  against  Pakistan.  But  we 
should  recognize  that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  for  either  of  our  coimtries 
in  keeping  each  other  at  arm's  length. 

A  few  days  ago.  India's  able  ambas- 
sador, Mr.  L.  K.  Jha,  offered  an  encour- 
aging comment  about  the  future  of 
United  States-Indian  relations.  Speaking 
to  the  National  Press  Club,  he  said: 

Though  In  the  recent  past  sharp  differ- 
ences developed  between  India  and  the 
tJnlted  States,  I  do  believe  that  the  two 
great  democracies  of  the  East  and  West  will 
rediscover  the  friendship  that  exists  In  each 
for  the  other. 

I  am  confident  that  Ambassador  Jha's 
assessment  will  prove  correct.  It  benefits 
neither  the  United  States  nor  India  to 
dwell  on  the  discords  of  the  recent  past. 
Instead  we  should  look  for  opportunities 
to  increase  cooperation  between  our  two 
nations. 

One  of  the  major  consequences  of  the 
recent  crisis  is  the  proclamation  of  the 
new  state  of  Bangladesh.  This  provides 
a  crucial  test  of  our  willingness  to  adopt 
a  realistic  approach  in  dealing  with  the 
subcontinent. 

There  is  no  compelling  reason  why 
we  should  not  desire  to  have  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  people  of  Bangladesii. 
With  70  million  inhabitants,  it  is  the 
eighth  most  populous  nation  in  the 
world.  Its  leader.  Sheikh  Mujibur  Rah- 
man, has  publ.'cly  stated  his  govern- 
ment's hope  that  amicable  ties  can  be 
established  with  the  United  States.  The 
sheikh  appears  to  enjoy  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  his  countrvmen  and  has 
made  significant  efforts  to  restore  nor- 
mality in  his  country  by  concluding  an 
accord  with  the  guerrilla  forces  to  turn 
in  their  weapons  to  the  government.  If 
the  regime  in  Dacca  demonstrates  Its  in- 
tent and  ability  to  carry  out  the  respon- 
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slbilitles  inherent  in  membership  in  the 
community  of  nations,  it  seems  inevi- 
table that  we  will  wish  to  establish  diplo- 
matic relations  with  it.  Once  it  has  met 
this  test,  and  its  beginning  is  most  prom- 
ising, I  believe  we  would  be  unwise  to 
delay  recognition.  In  the  meantime,  I 
support  the  continuance  of  our  programs 
to  relieve  the  suffering  caused  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Bangladesh  by  the  conflict  there. 

Pakistan  presents  an  especially  difficult 
challenge  for  oui-  foreign  policy.  That 
nation  has  suffered  a  humiliating  mili- 
tary defeat.  In  the  process,  it  has  lost 
over  half  of  its  population,  one-sixth  of 
its  territory,  and  a  large  share  of  its 
economic  resources.  Festering  Pakistani 
resentment  could  become  a  poisonous  in- 
fluence on  the  international  politics  of 
the  subcontinent. 

The  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to 
smooth  the  way  for  the  Pakistani  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  a  better  way  of  life 
for  its  people.  This  means  encouraging 
Pakistan  to  focus  its  energies  on  the 
positive  task  of  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment rather  than  on  a  negative 
drive  to  recapture  what  can  never  be 
regained. 

Happily,  there  are  indications  that 
Pakistan  is  approaching  the  problems  of 
readjustment  in  a  positive  way.  The  new 
government  of  President  Bhutto  has 
acted  in  statesmanlike  fashion  in 
promptly  releasing  the  Bengali  leader. 
Sheikh  Mujibur  Rahman.  It  has  been 
conciliatory  in  its  dealings  with  India 
and  Bangladesh.  And  it  has  indicated 
that  it  will  proceed  vigorously  in  seek- 
ing solutions  to  the  country's  political 
and  economic  Ills. 

The  measures  I  have  just  discussed 
are  steps  that  we  can  take  now.  Over  the 
long  term,  I  believe  we  should  remain 
alert  to  opportunities  to  provide  a  firmer 
foundation  for  peace  on  the  subcontinent. 
Recent  events  have  underlined  the  les- 
son taught  by  a  quarter-century  of  in- 
termittent strife  in  that  region,  namely, 
that  competition  among  the  great  powers 
abets  instability.  Had  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  China  been  willing 
to  take  concerted  action,  the  chances 
would  certainly  have  been  better  that 
an  international  crisis  over  East  Bengal 
could  have  been  averted.  Perhaps  at  some 
time  in  the  future  these  three  nations 
will  find  it  possible  to  join  in  construc- 
tive action  to  reduce  tensions  in  the  re- 
gion. One  such  step  might  be  a  mora- 
torium on  supplying  arms  to  the  subcon- 
tinent. I  am  not  optimistic  that  we  will 
soon  see  any  progress  along  these  lines. 
However,  the  prospects  may  improve  as 
we  move  toward  the  era  of  negotiations 
President  Nixon  is  seeking  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 

In  the  meantime,  I  earnestly  hope  that 
we  will  keep  in  mind  the  need  for  a  bal- 
anced approach  to  the  subcontlnoit.  We 
have  no  reason  to  be  the  enemy  of  any 
of  the  South  Asian  countries,  and  we  have 
important  reasons  to  be  friendly  with  all. 
If  we  act  promptly  to  show  our  interest  In 
good  relations  with  each  of  the  region's 
three  nations,  I  am  convinced  we  will 
have  made  a  good  start  toward  overcom- 
ing the  ill-effects  of  the  recent  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  biisiness  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  a  limitation  of 
3  minutes  on  each  Senator  to  be  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTtt'G  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MAHALIA   JACKSON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  with  genuine  regret  that  I 
read  of  the  death  of  Mahalia  Jackson. 
By  her  passing,  the  world  has  lost  a  true 
artiste  and  a  woman  whose  musical 
talent  was  equalled  only  by  her  love  of 
simplicity. 

The  real  measure  of  her  greatness  lay 
in  the  fact  that  she  achieved  world-wide 
fame  as  a  singer  of  the  gospels  despite 
her  own  sincere  efforts  to  shun  the  spot- 
light. The  simple  country  church  on  a 
Sunday  morning  meant  more  to  this 
great  Negro  contralto  than  the  plaudits 
of  thousands  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

Mahalia  Jackson  was  bom  61  years 
ago  in  that  cradle  of  music,  the  city  of 
New  Orleans.  From  very  humble  begin- 
ings,  she  rose  to  be  described  as  "the 
world's  greatest  gospel  singer"  and  to  be 
offered  the  chance  of  international  fame 
and  substantial  wealth  by  no  less  a  musi- 
cal celebrity  than  Louis  Armstrong,  then 
at  the  height  of  his  fame.  Gospel  songs 
were  the  only  musical  form  she  counte- 
nanced. Once,  when  she  was  offered  a 
most  lucrative  contract  to  record  some 
of  the  famous  "blues"  songs,  she  de- 
clined, saying: 

"Blues"  are  the  songs  of  despair.  Gospel 
music  Is  the  music  of  hope.  I  will  always  sing 
the  songs  of  hope. 

Now  that  the  rich  voice  of  Mahalia 
Jackson  has  been  stilled,  we  can  perhajjs 
pray  that  her  phUosophy  of  hope  over 
despair  may  inspire  all  of  us  to  follow 
her  example  and  say,  as  she  did: 

The  humble  churches  are  my  filling  sta- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  editorial  appearing  in  to- 
day's Washington  Post,  entitled,  "Ma- 
halia Jackson." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  2,  1972] 
Mahalia  Jackson 

Few  believers  have  obeyed  with  so  much 
heart  the  command  of  the  Psalms,  "make  a 
Joyful  noise  imto  the  Lord,"  than  Mahalia 
Jackson.  Many  In  this  city  who  mourn  her 


death  remember  Miss  Jackson's  appearances 
at  the  Kennedy  Inauguration,  at  Constitu- 
tion Hall  or  at  the  1963  March  on  Washing- 
ton where  she  sang  "I  Been  'Buked  and  I 
Been  Scorned."  Although  her  singing  at  these 
scenes  was  on  fire  with  belief  In  the  Lord,  the 
flames  of  the  gospel  truly  spread  when  Miss 
Jackson  sang  in  the  storefront  churches  or 
revival  tents.  There,  the  listeners  were  moved 
to  shouting,  dancing  and  the  ecstasy  of  let- 
ting go;  the  audience  felt  good  because  Miss 
Jackson's  singing  made  things  look  gvx>d. 
'•Gospel  songs  are  the  songs  of  hope,"  she 
said.  "When  you  sing  gospel,  you  have  the 
feeling  there  is  a  cure  of  whafs  wrong." 

As  for  some  of  the  things  that  were  wrong. 
Miss  Jackson  was  painfully  aware  of  racism 
and  poverty.  She  was  a  victim  of  both  in  her 
early  life,  and  never  forgot  that  millions  of 
others  did  not  have  her  luck  In  escaping 
them.  Among  other  commitments,  she  was 
a  board  member  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference.  Even  today,  whether 
In  the  deep  rural  South  or  the  Northern  in- 
ner city,  it  Is  common  for  black  parents  to 
tell  their  children  inspirational  stories  of 
how  Mahalia  Jackson,  in  the  words  of  her 
famous  spiritual,  "moved  on  up  a  little 
higher." 

Long  before  soul  became  a  vogue  word, 
Mahalia  Jackson  embodied  it.  Soul  came 
through  not  only  because  her  voice  throbbed 
with  rhythms  of  deep  richness  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  confidence  she  expressed  that 
the  words  of  her  spirituals  made  sense.  She 
avoided  nightclub  dates  and  other  forms  of 
easy  commercialization;  if  you  are  going  to 
sing  about  the  straight  and  narrov/  path, 
Ml&s  Jackson  believed,  then  you  had  better 
keep  on  It  yourself.  To  the  enrichment  of 
millions  of  people  who  valued  greatness  of 
spirit  and  beauty  of  music,  Mahalia  Jackson 
did  just  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
Identify  myself  with  the  beautiful  re- 
marks by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia about  Mahalia  Jackson. 

I  knew  her  well  and  have  spoken  on 
many  platforms  where  she  sang.  A  dearer 
and  sweeter  soul  never  existed. 

The  Senator  has  said  it  correctly.  Here 
was  one  woman  who  was  so  worshipful  of 
her  responsibility  to  her  people  that  no 
consideration  of  personal  advancement, 
of  money,  or  of  any  convenience  or  com- 
fort that  would  come  to  her  exceeded 
her  deep  sense  of  duty  and  responsi- 
bility to  give  whatever  she  had  to  give — 
which  was  her  art — to  the  emancipation 
and  new  freedom  for  her  people. 

I  think  it  is  very  touching  and  very 
fitting  that  the  Senator  has  said  the 
beautiful  things  he  has  said  about  Ma- 
halia Jackson. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 


THE  IRISH  SITUATION 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday's  killing  of  13  demonstrators  in 
Londonderry  underscores  the  horror  of 
the  developments  now  taking  plswje  in 
Northern  Ireland.  They  bring  to  25  the 
number  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  just 
the  past  month,  and  to  230  the  number 
who  have  died  since  the  disorders  first 
broke  out  3  years  ago. 

The  angtiish  felt  by  the  Catholic  mi- 
nority in  Ulster,  and  the  humiliations 
and  discriminations  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected  for  centuries,  must  com- 
mand the  sympathy  and  indignation  of 
all  free  men.  We  Americans  have  a  legiti- 
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mate  concern  over  injustices  su£Fered  by 
others  elsewhere  in  the  world;  and  we 
have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  give  ex- 
pression to  that  concern  and  to  seek 
thereby  to  galvanize  the  moral  conscious- 
ness of  others. 

To  underst£ind  the  depths  of  the  frus- 
trations which  have  led  to  the  present 
tragedy,  it  is  necessary  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  liistory  of  the  treatment 
which  has  been  accorded  to  Catholics  in 
Ireland.  In  1700,  for  example,  the  in- 
famous penal  laws  were  enacted  which 
stripped  Irish  Catholics  of  the  most  basic 
rights.  They  were  forbidden  to  maintain 
schools,  they  were  excluded  from  all 
areas  of  political  life,  and  they  were  even 
prohibited  from  buying  land. 

After  centuries  of  abuse  and  humilia- 
tion, the  Irish  people  finally  rebelled;  and 
in  1922  they  succeeded  in  achieving  an 
agreement  with  England  which  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  a  free  Irish  republic, 
but  only  at  the  expense  of  the  partition  of 
Ireland.  Twenty-six  out  of  32  counties 
were  granted  their  independence,  but  the 
remaining  six  were  retained  under  Brit- 
ish rule  as  an  enclave  60  percent  Prot- 
estant and  40  percent  Catholic,  an  en- 
clave now  known  as  Northern  Ireland. 

The  political  arm  of  the  Protestant 
majority,  the  Unionist  Party,  has  been 
in  control  of  Northern  Ireland  ever  since 
partition,  and  the  age-old  discrimina- 
tions visited  on  the  Catholic  minority  in 
Ulster  have  been  maintained  ever  since, 
despite  repeated  attempts  by  the  Cath- 
olics to  free  themselves  of  their  status  as 
second-class  citizens  and  to  achieve  the 
conditions  of  true  social,  political,  and 
economic  equality.  True,  certain  reforms 
have  recently  been  enacted  promising  to 
do  away  with  job  discrimination  and  to 
improve  housing,  but  the  hardening  of 
attitudes  grown  apparent  in  recent 
months  renders  the  hope  of  achieving 
political  equality  under  a  unionist  gov- 
ernment as  remote  as  ever. 

If  the  conditions  in  Northern  Ireland 
continue  to  deteriorate,  it  will  be  virtually 
impossible  to  achieve  justice  for  the 
Catholic  minority  or  a  peaceful  solution 
of  their  ancient  grievances.  There  are 
hopeful  signs,  however,  that  peace  can  be 
restored  and  justice  rendered,  and  the 
ultimate  reunification  of  the  Irish  people 
achieved,  if  only  the  present  situation  in 
Ulster  can  be  defused  before  the  polari- 
zation of  attitudes  becomes  complete,  and 
the  extremists  on  both  sides  of  the  Irish 
question  achieve  control.  Former  British 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson,  for  exam- 
ple, has  publicly  indicated  his  support  of 
the  principle  of  reunification,  and  public 
opinion  polls  in  England  show  that  a  ma- 
jority favor  the  removal  of  British  troops 
from  Northern  Ireland. 

I  believe  that  we  Americans  can  ex- 
press the  extent  of  our  concern  for  the 
plight  of  the  minority  in  Ulster  and  at 
the  same  time  advance  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  we 
can  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  Brit- 
ish people  to  bring  an  end  to  the  discrim- 
ination which  continues  to  exist  in 
Northern  Ireland,  and  to  the  bloodshed 
to  which  it  has  given  rise.  And  second, 
we  can  as  friends  of  long  standing  of 
both  the  Irish  and  the  British  peoples, 
offer  our  good  offices  to  help  the  parties 
arrange  for  the  orderly  withdrawal  of 


British  troops,  and  to  negotiate  a  peace- 
ful resolution  of  their  differences.  It  is  to 
this  end  that  I  introduced  last  Decem- 
ber Senate  Resolution  221  calling  on  the 
United  States  to  offer  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship and  in  this  manner  to  help  bring  this 
increasingly  bloody  conflict  to  an  end. 
To  my  mind,  this  is  the  most  effective 
means  by  which  the  United  States  catn 
help  establish  conditions  in  which  the 
ultimate  reimiflcation  of  the  Irish  people 
can  take  place,  and  their  longstanding 
grievances  finally  resolved. 

Mr.  President,  I  earnestly  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  see  fit  to  act  favorably  on 
my  resolution  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  if  necessary  on  my  time? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleague  from  New 
York  in  these  sentiments.  It  may  interest 
him  to  know  that  years  ago,  it  must  have 
been  18  or  20  years  ago,  going  back  to 
1950,  I  introduced  resolutions,  periodi- 
cally, in  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  for 
the  unification  of  Ireland.  The  only  hear- 
ing they  ever  had  was  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  outlined  from 
his  own  deep  feelings,  which  I  share 
thoroughly,  a  very  sensible  way  to  ap- 
proach this  problem.  Ireland  should  be 
unified,  and  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  him.  Perhaps  I  shall  intro- 
duce another  imiflcation  resolution.  But 
I  think  the  sentiment  expressed  and  the 
quality  and  nature  of  the  proposed  rem- 
edy are  very  well  adapted  to  the  situation. 
Without  a  proper  solution  to  this  crisis 
there  could  easily  be  complete  anarchy 
and  even  worse  bloodshed  than  we  have 
seen,  and  God  knows  this  tragedy  is 
enough  for  anyone. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  senior  colleague,  both  for  his  suM>ort 
and  for  his  imderstanding  of  the  tur- 
moil now  aflBicting  the  Irish  people. 


THE  EnjROPEAN  COMMON  MARKET'S 
OFFER  OF  TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS 
OPENS  WAY  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
SUBMISSION  OF  LEGISLATION  TO 
DEVALUE  THE  DOLLAR 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  this 
morning  to  comment  on  a  statement  we 
find  in  the  press  relating  to  the  European 
Common  Market's  offer  for  new  trade 
negotiations  with  the  United  States  com- 
mencing in  1973,  which  will  deal,  first, 
with  removal,  if  possible,  of  the  remain- 
ing tariff  barriers;  second,  with  the  re- 
moval of  nontariff  barriers  to  trade;  and 
third,  with  international  commodity 
agreements. 

Our  agricultural  products  are  suffering 
very  seriously  at  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mon Market,  and  may  suffer  more  if  the 
common  agricultural  policy  is  not  modi- 
fied and  if  present  trends  of  preferential 
arrangements  between  the  Common 
Market  and  other  countries  continue.  Al- 
ready. Latin  America  is  being  seriously 
prejudiced  in  that  regard  by  agreements 
between  the  Common  Market  and  the 
so-called  Associated  African  Countries. 

But,  Mr.  President,  what  is  alarming 
and  what  must  be  placed  against  the 
backdrop  of  encouraging  trade  news  is 


the  continued  fall  in  the  price  of  the 
dollar.  Gold  is  now  at  $48.25.  Forty-eight 
dollars  was  considered  unthinkable,  but 
the  price  has  now  exceeded  that;  and 
the  dollar  is  under  increasing  pressure  in 
the  world's  international  money  markets. 
Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  one  reason  we 
have  this  condition  is  that  the  United 
States  announced  the  tactic  that  it  would 
not  submit  to  Congress  for  action  the  bill 
to  devalue  the  dollar  and  to  increase  the 
price  of  gold — which  is  strictly  fictional; 
we  are  not  going  to  exchange  gold  for 
dollars  anyhow — and  we  attached  that  to 
some  unspecified  trade  concessions 
There  was  no  need  for  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; and  if  this  trend  continues  in  light 
of  the  progress  made  on  the  trade  front, 
it  could  destroy  everything  that  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  interim  monetary 
agreement.  It  is  fully  capable  of  doing 
that,  particularly  now  that  the  Euro- 
peans and  our  other  trading  partners 
have  gone  as  far  as  they  are  likely  to  go 
over  the  short  term.  Failure  to  submit 
the  gold-dollar  devaluation  bill  promptly 
has  created  enormous  uncertainties 
which  if  continued  could  jeopardize  the 
interim  monetary  settlement  of  Decem- 
ber 16  to  the  detriment  of  the  recovery 
of  our  domestic  economy  and  to  the 
health  of  the  economy  of  the  entire  free 
world. 

So  I  strongly  urge  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  he  submit  the 
gold  legislation  for  the  consideration  of 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
now,  without  any  further  delay.  This 
morning  we  have  the  offer  of  the  Com- 
mon Market,  and  short-term  trade  con- 
cessions are  being  negotiated  tomorrow. 
The  Japanese  have  made  an  agreement 
on  steel.  An  agreement  on  textiles  was 
announced  earlier,  as  have  been  orderly 
marketing  arrangements  for  other  prod- 
ucts such  as  automobiles.  That  is  more 
than  adequate,  in  terms  of  any  trade 
concessions  that  are  immediate  and  off 
the  cuff,  as  it  were,  that  need  to  accom- 
pany this  bill  which  would  insure  an 
approximate  17 -percent  revaluation  of 
the  yen  against  the  dollar.  I  believe  that 
if  additional  trade  concessions  are  needed 
they  will  follow;  we  have  plenty  of  car- 
rots for  that  purpose. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  promptly  when 
the  invitation  of  the  Common  Market  is 
picked  up.  and  Japan  joins  in  it  through 
the  OECD,  we  should  move  forward  at 
once  in  these  terms  of  a  "new  trade 
round."  as  the  paper  has  it. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  answer  for 
our  country  to  the  enormous  deficits  it 
faces — more  than  $70  billion  in  2  years — 
is  an  increased  productivity  drive,  which 
would  allow  our  economy  to  break  out 
to  a  higher  level  of  economic  growth 
thereby  generating  increased  revenues. 
Toward  this  end,  Congress  wisely  put  on 
the  books  $10  million  and  gave  recogni- 
tion by  statute  to  a  National  Commission 
on  Productivity,  now  established  in  the 
executive  branch,  and  that  is  where  it 
stands.  Productivity  is  the  place  to  move; 
the  place  to  push.  Increased  productiv- 
ity and  expanding  economic  growth  are 
the  only  answer  to  our  serious  deficit 
problem. 

With  a  $l,050-plus  billion  economy, 
it  does  not  take  a  great  percentage 
improvement  to  soak  up  a  $30  billion  or 
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$40  billion  deficit.  That  is  where  we  can 
make  it,  and  in  no  other  place. 

For  all  those  reasons,  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  immediately  submit  the  dollar- 
gold  devaluation  bill  and  to  make  full 
use  of  the  congressionally  enacted  pro- 
ductivity Initiatives  and  to  build  upon 
these. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
news  stories  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Europeans  Ubce  New  Trade  Round 

Brussels.  February  1. — The  European  Eco- 
nomic Conununlty  declared  tonight  that  It 
is  prepared  to  oi>en  a  new  round  of  world- 
wide negotiations  to  liberalize  International 
trade. 

The  E.E.C.'s  foreign  ministers,  at  the  end 
of  a  two-day  meeting  here,  agreed  on  a  de- 
claration of  Intent  stating  that  the  com- 
munity would  be  willing  to  start  the  nego- 
tatlons  In    1973. 

If  this  Common  Market  declaration  Is  ac- 
cepted by  the  United  States,  Canada,  Japan 
and  other  non-Communist  Industrialized 
countries,  the  stage  will  be  set  for  the  most 
Important  series  of  worldwide  trade  nego- 
tiations since  the  Kennedy  round  of  trade 
bargaining  ended  in  1967.  That  series  at 
talks  yielded  a  num.ber  of  substantial  re- 
ductions of  trade  barriers. 

The  idea  of  a  new  Kennedy  round  of 
negotiations  to  remove  remaining  barriers 
has  been  discussed  In  international  trade 
circles  for  several  years.  But  pressure  for  the 
new  talks  has  mounted  as  a  result  of  last 
year's  world  monetary  crisis. 

COMMrrMENTS  SOUGHT 

The  United  States  particularly  has  been 
seeking  conunltments  from  Its  key  trading 
partners  to  agree  to  the  new  round  of 
negotiations  as  an  essential  step  In  a  major 
overhaul  of  the  world  monetary  and  trade 
system. 

According  to  Common  Market  officials,  the 
declaration  agreed  on  by  the  foreign  minis- 
ters calls  for  the  new  negotiations  to  aim 
at  removing  barriers  to  Industrial  trade, 
creating  international  commodity  agree- 
ments for  agricultural  products  and  eliminat- 
ing nontariff  barriers. 

The  declaration  will  be  formally  presented 
to  the  United  States  here  on  Thursday  when 
American  and  Common  Market  negotiators 
resume  talks  on  short-term  trade  concessions 
the  Nixon  Administration  Is  seeking  from  the 
Eiiropean  community.  EBsentially  Washing- 
ton has  been  attempting  to  gain  concessions 
from  the  Common  Market  in  its  policy  to- 
ward American  agricultural  exports  and  a 
suspension  of  the  Common  Market's  plans  to 
negotiate  preferential  trade  agreements  with 
nonmember  countries  in  Europ)e. 

MODEST  CONCESSIONS 

During  their  meeting  here,  the  European 
foreign  ministers  agreed  on  additional  but 
modest  concessions  to  allow  more  American 
oranges  and  grapefruit  to  be  sold  in  the  Euro- 
pean oonamunity.  They  also  agreed  to  in- 
crease the  E.E.C.'s  stockpile  of  wheat  to  help 
maintain  world  wheat  prices.  The  United 
States  has  complained  that  excessive  Cbm- 
mon  M.Txket  exports  of  wheat  have  depressed 
world  prices  for  the  product. 

The  foreign  ministers  refused,  however,  to 
make  any  inunedlate  concessions  toward 
American  exports  of  tobacco  and  com — two 
addlUonal  products  on  which  the  United 
States  has  been  seeking  a  relaxation  of  Com- 
mon Market  restrictions.  They  also  rejected 
the  idea  of  altering  their  plans  for  sp>eclal 
trade  arrangements  with  non-member  Euro- 
pean countries. 

The  immediate  objective  of   the  current 


United  States-Common  Market  negotiations 
on  short-term  trade  Issues  Is  to  clear  the  way 
for  Congressional  action  to  approve  formally 
the  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  The  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration has  stressed  that  It  will  not  ask 
Congress  to  take  this  action  until  It  has  se- 
cured "satisfactory"  short-term  trade  agree- 
ments with  the  Common  Market,  Japan  and 
Canada. 

Common  Market  officials  are  hoping  that, 
while  the  E.E.C.'s  specific  offer  on  short-term 
ooncesslons  are  limited,  its  agreement  to 
enter  Into  world-wide  bargaltLlng  on  long- 
range  trade  questions  will  encourage  favor- 
able action  by  Congress  on  the  dollar. 

These  officials  stress  that  all  the  Common 
Market's  concessions  to  the  United  States  on 
trade  matters  are  contingent  on  a  positive 
Congressional  vote  to  devalue  the  dollar  and 
solidify  the  new  international  monetary 
agreement  worked  out  in  December. 

Gold  Prices  Set  Records:    Dollar  View  Is 

Confident 

cains  are  $1  an  ounce 

London,  February  1. — The  price  of  gold 
soared  by  $1  an  ounce  in  London  and  Zurich 
today,  and  set  records  on  markets  across 
Europe.  The  rush  to  buy  gold  help>ed  send  the 
value  of  the  United  States  dollar  down  on 
foreign-exchange  markets. 

Gold  dealers  attributed  the  sharp  rise  in 
the  price  of  gold  to  the  scarcity  of  sellers  in 
the  market. 

South  Africa,  which  produces  nearly  75  per 
cent  of  the  West's  gold,  was  believed  to  have 
been  delaying  sales  as  the  market  has  risen 
in  recent  weeks,  expecting  even  higher  prices. 
Also,  speculators  and  Industrial  users  of  gold 
have  Increased  demand. 

The  biggest  price  rises  came  in  London 
and  Zurich,  the  two  major  markets.  In 
London  where  the  price  was  $47.26  an  ounce 
Monday,  it  closed  today  at  $48.25.  One  dealer 
said  sellers  "are  really  holding  off."  He  called 
today's  price  "a  bit  far  fetched,"  noting  that 
three  weeks  ago  dealers  woiild  have  scoffed 
at  anyone  predicting  prices  above  $48  an 
ounce. 

Demand,  according  to  London  dealers,  war 
comlng  from  all  over  the  world,  with  some 
European  buyers  bidding  on  behalf  of  clients 
in  the  Near  and  Far  East. 

The  record  prices  included:  Zurich — 
$48.10-$48.40,  up  from  $47.00-$47.30  Monday; 
Frankfurt — $48.  up  from  $47.49;  Paris — 
$47.95,  up  from  $47.30. 

The  new  levels  were  the  highest  since  the 
free  markets  were  set  up  under  the  two-tier 
system  for  gold,  Introduced  In  March,  1968. 
Government  central  bejiks  trade  gold  on  the 
official  market  at  a  fixed  price  of  $38  an 
ounce.  Speculators,  Jewelers  and  Industrial 
users  deal  on  the  free  markets,  where  the 
price  fluctuates  according  to  supply  and 
demand. 

The  system  works  only  as  long  as  the  mar- 
kets are  kept  strictly  separate.  The  bigger 
the  spread  between  them,  the  greater  the 
danger  that  a  government  might  cheat — buy 
low  on  the  official  market,  sell  at  a  profit  on 
the  free  market  and  bring  down  the  system. 

steady  SILVER  PRICE  SEEN 

As  soon  as  gold  began  climbing  today,  the 
dollar  weakened.  Dollar  selling  was  most 
active  In  London,  where  gold  buying  was 
also  heaviest.  The  dollar  dropped  to  within  a 
fraction  of  its  post-devaluation  low  of  3848 
British  new  pence  in  late-afternoon  trading, 
then  rose  slightly. 

There  will  be  "no  sustained  upward  trend" 
in  silver  prices  In  1972,  according  to  Handy  & 
Harman.  the  New  York-based  refiner  and 
fabricator  of  precious  metals. 

In  Its  annual  forecast  of  the  silver  market, 
the  company  said  It  did  not  expect  silver 
prices  to  return  to  the  low  level  of  1971, 
however,  when  they  moved  as  low  as  $1,288 
an  ounce.  The  high  was  $1,752  for  spot  silver. 

The  restraining  factor  on  prices  this  year 
wUl  be  the  350  to  400  million  ounces  in  the 


hands  of  sf)eculator8  and  Investors,  which 
probably  will  be  liquidated  over  a  period  of 
years,  the  concern  predicted. 

Last  year.  United  States  industrial  con- 
sumption of  silver  was  126  million  ounces, 
about  4  per  cent  below  Handy  &  Harman's 
revised  1970  figure.  It  predicted  a  "moderate 
improvement"  In  industrial  demand  this 
year. 

Experts  Hopeful  on  Dollar  Future 

APPRAISALS    of   experts 

(By  Henry  Glniger) 

Paris,  Febr\iary  1. — A  group  of  economic  ex- 
perts representing  the  major  trading  nations 
sought  today  to  dispel  concern  in  the  world's 
money  markets  about  the  effectiveness  of  last 
December's  currency  realllgnments. 

The  group,  which  met  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development,  said  the  Washington 
agreements,  by  which  the  dollar  was  devalued 
and  other  currencies  revalued  "has  a  good 
chance  of  leading  to  the  desired  result." 

But  Dr.  Otmar  Emminger  chairman  of  the 
Balance  of  Payments  Committee  of  the  orga- 
nization, said  it  would  take  some  time.  He 
predicted  that  there  would  be  no  substan- 
tial Improvement  in  the  United  States  bal- 
ance of  payments  before  nejrt  year  and  that 
It  was  apt  to  get  worse  before  it  got  better. 

Dr.  Emminger.  who  Is  vice  chairman  of  the 
West  German  Federal  Bank,  also  took  a  calm 
view  of  the  lack  of  dollar  flow  btwk  to  the 
United  States,  a  flow  that  had  generally  been 
expected  after  the  monetary  meeting. 
LACK  or  confidence 

When  it  did  not  occiir.  lack  of  confidence 
resulted  but  the  German  banker  insisted 
there  was  no  basis  for  it. 

The  group  said  that  for  the  first  nine 
months,  the  realignment  was  likely  to  have  a 
"perverse  effect."  Imports  into  the  United 
States  will  be  more  costly  while  exports  will 
only  gradually  pick  up. 

It  was  noted  that  while  business  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States  were  improving, 
they  were  getting  worse  In  other  countries, 
such  as  Japan,  or  stagnating,  as  in  Italy  and 
West  Germany.  This  will  have  a  depressant 
effect  on  American  experts  imtil  those  econ- 
omies also  recover. 

Herbert  Stein,  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  later  gave  an  optimistic 
report  on  the  expected  upturn  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy  after  meeting  with  the  wider 
economic  policy  committee  of  the  O.E.CJD. 

"There  is  no  cause  for  sUarm  that  the  ar- 
rangements that  have  been  made  will  not 
lead  to  international  economic  equilibrium," 
he  said  at  a  news  conference. 

WARNING    ON    REVERSAL 

Mr.  stein  said  he  had  warned  last  December 
about  expecting  a  sudden  reversal  in  the 
dollar  flow.  But  Dr.  Emminger  noted  in  his 
earlier  meeting  with  the  press  that  there 
had  been  general  disappointment  that  it 
had  not  taken  place. 

There  was  a  return  flow  of  more  than  a 
billion  dollars,  he  said,  but  it  was  absorbed 
in  part  by  the  continuing  American  deficit. 

The  two  major  reasons  why  the  fiow  has 
not  been  more  visible  and  marked,  according 
to  Dr.  Emmlnger's  committee,  is  first,  the 
leads  and  lags  in  trade  pajrments  which  can- 
not be  quickly  reversed  but  which  will  be 
reversed  when  several  billion  dollars  of  ex- 
p>ort  deals  mature. 

Second,  part  of  the  "abnormal"  flow  out 
of  the  United  States  is  sensitive  to  interest 
rates  and  last  month  these  rates  fell  in  the 
United  States  to  their  lowest  point  in  eight 
years  on  short-term  loans. 

Dr.  EmnUngei-  explained  that  consequently 
there  was  no  Interest  rate  Inducement  for  re- 
patriating funds  but  he  expected  such  an 
Inducement  to  occur. 

Rates  in  Europe  and  Japan  are  dropping, 
while  those  in  the  United  States  are  expected 
to  rise  as  over-all  economic  recovery  occurs. 
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Dr.  Emmlnger  saw  some  virtue  In  only  a 
(gradual  flowback  to  the  Cnited  States  since 
It  will  help  offset,  he  said,  the  contlniilng 
deficit  of  American  payments  through  this 
year. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,   which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 
Report  on  Overobugation  of  Appropriatioks 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
certain  overobllgatton  of  appropriations 
(with  an  acompanyln/  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Officers  on  Duty  With  Head- 
quarters, Department  or  the  Armt 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
reports  on  the  number  of  ofBcers  on  duty 
with  Headquarters.  Department  of  the  Army, 
and  detailed  to  the  Axmy  General  Staff,  as 
of  December  31,  1971  (with  accompanying 
reports);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Proposed  Donation  or  Certain  Sttrplus 
Propimty  to  National  Railway  Historicai. 
Society 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Legislative 
Affairs.  Department  of  the  Navy,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  that  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  proposes  to  donate  certain  surplus 
property  to  the  Charleston.  South  Carolina, 
Chapter  of  the  National  Railway  Historical 
Society:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Officers  on  Dttty  in  the  Execu- 
tive Part  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
at  the  Seat  of  Government 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that,  as 
of  December  31,  1971,  there  was  an  aggregate 
of  two  thousand  flfty-slx  ofBcers  assigned  or 
detailed  to  permanent  duty  in  the  executive 
part  of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  at 
the  seat  of  Government;  to  the  Committee 
on  Arrhed  Services. 

Report  on  Procurement  Receipts  foe  Med- 
ical   Stockpile   of   Civil   Defense   Emer- 
gency Supplies  and  Equipment  Purposes 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  actual  procurement  re- 
ceipts for  medical  stockpile  of  civil  defense 
emergency  supplies  and  equipment  purposes, 
for    the    quarter    ended    December   31,    1971 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Progress  of  Army  Reserve  Offi- 
cers" Trainxno  Corps  Flight  Instruction 
Program 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
progress  of  the  Army  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps  Flight  Instruction  program,  for 
the  year  1971  (with  an  accompanying  report) 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


Proposed  Amendment  of  Section  396  or 
Communications  Act  of  1934 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Tele- 
communications Policy,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  396  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  Increase  and 
extend  for  1  year  the  authorization  for 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Report  of  General  Accountino  Office 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  report  of  the  activities  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  during  the  fiscal  year  1971 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Examination  of 
Financial  Statements  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  for  Fiscal  Year  1971",  dated  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1972  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Proposed  Psychotropic  Substances  Act  of 
1971 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1970  to  discharge 
obligations  under  the  Convention  on  Psycho- 
tropic Substances  relating  to  regulatory  con- 
trols on  the  manufacture,  distribution,  im- 
portation, and  exportation  of  psychotropic 
substances  (with  an  accompanying  pai>er); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Natxirallzatlon  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  copies  of  orders  entered  relating  to 
temporary  admission  into  the  United  States 
of  certain  aliens  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Reports  Relating  to  Third  Preference  and 
Sixth  Preference  Classifications  for  Cer- 
tain Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classifications  for  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Reports  on  Defector  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports on  certain  defector  aliens  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
of  certain  aliens  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  on  Positions  in  Grades  GS-16,  GS- 
17,   AND   GS-18 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil  Service 
Commission,  a  report  on  positions  In  grades 
GS-16,  GS-17.  and  GS-18.  for  the  calendar 
year  1971  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Report  of  Veterans'  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans 
Administration,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Ad- 


ministration, for  the  fiscal  year  1971  (with 
an  accompanying  report)  ;.^  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted  : 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  Mr.  Hartke)  from 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment : 

S.  R«s.  236.  A  resolution  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional clerical  assistants  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  (Rept.  No.  92-eoi); 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
you  know.  Senate  Resolution  100,  which 
was  adopted  last  year,  authorized  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  em- 
ploy three  additional  clerical  assistants. 
This  authorization  is  due  to  expire  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1972,  and  a  new  resolution  as 
amended  asking  for  an  extension  to  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1973,  is  now  being  favorably 
reported  by  imanimous  vote. 

The  committee  has  found  that  the 
three  additional  clerks  did  much  to  al- 
leviate the  heavy  workload,  and  an  ex- 
cellent system  of  staff  functioning  has 
been  In  effect  since  enactment  of  Senate 
Resolution  100. 

The  amendment  to  the  resolution,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  236,  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Hartke  on  January  26,  1972,  is  to 
Insert  the  words  "from  Msuxh  1,  1972" 
after  the  word  "authorized"  and  before 
the  word  "through." 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  reads: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  is  authorized  from  March  1,  1972 
through  February  28,  1973,  to  employ  three 
additional  clerical  assistants,  to  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  at  rates 
of  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the  chairman 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
106  of  the  LeglslaUve  Branch  Appropriation 
Act,  1968,  as  amended. 

Mr.  President,  the  Rules  Committee 
has  suggested  early  action  by  our  com- 
mittee on  the  resolution  for  an  exten- 
sion of  1  year  for  these  three  positions 
so  that  the  Rules  Oommittee  will  be  able 
to  act  prior  to  the  expiration  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1972. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  early  action 
on  this  resolution,  and  for  the  above 
reasons  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment to  Senator  Hartke's  resolution, 
Senate  Rea)lution  236. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following   favorable   reports   of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Oommittee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Ralph  E.  Erlckson,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General; 

Dale  Kent  FVlzzell,  of  Kansas,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General;  and 

Henry  E.  Petersen,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Kenneth  Rush,  of  New  York,  to  be  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense;  and 

Eberhardt  Rechtln,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 


INTRODUCTION   OP  BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE  (by  request)  : 

S.  3104.  A  bill  to  amend  existing  statutes 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
issue  cotton  crop  reports  simultaneously 
with  the  general  crop  reports.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  STENNIS: 

S.  3105.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  develop  and  carry  out  a 
forestry  incentives  program  to  encourage  a 
higher  level  of  forest  resource  protection, 
'development,  and  management  by  small  non- 
industrial  private  and  non-Federal  pubUc 
forest  landowners,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  TAIT: 

S.  3106.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Stanley 
Oan  and  his  wife.  Trees  Gan.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

8.  3107.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  the  provi- 
sion of  home  health  services  under  the  In- 
surance program  established  by  part  A  there- 
of without  a  prior  stay  In  a  hospital.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  P*lnance. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Smith)    (by  request) : 

S.  3108.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  navEU  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weap- 
ons, and  research,  development,  test»  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  comp>onent  and  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Tatt  and  Mr.  jAvrrs) : 

S.  3109.  The  Urban  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1972.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   WEICKER    (for   himself,   Mr. 
DoMiNiCK,  and  Mr.  Mathias)  : 

S.  3110.  A  blU  to  facUltate  the  movement 
of  persons  and  goods  In  Interstate  commerce, 
and  to  aid  In  eliminating  the  burdens  on 
Interstate  commerce  which  result  from  the 
lack  of  adequately  coordinated  transporta- 
tion tacUitles  In  many  parts  of  the  United 
States,  through  a  comprehensive  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  States  and  localities  to 
aid  in  the  provision  of  such  facilities.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S.  3111.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  certain  distributions 
and  sales  pursuant  to  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  Amendments  of  1970.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HOIXINGS: 

S.  3112.  A  bill  to  protect  marine  mammals; 
to  establish  a  Marine  Mammal  Commission; 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tunnet)  : 

S,  3113.  A  bUl  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  In  trust  for  the  Bridgeport  In- 
dian Colony  certain  lands  In  Mono  County. 
Calif.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

S.  3114.  A  bin  to  improve  the  enforcement 
of  Federal  labor  laws  by  establishing  a  United 
States  Labor  Court,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

By  Mr.  STENNIS: 
S.  3105.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  develop  and  carry 
out  a  forestry  incentives  program  to 
encourage  a  liigher  level  of  forest  re- 
source protection,  development,  and 
management  by  small  nonindustrlal  pri- 
vate and  non-Federal  public  forest  land- 
owners, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

A  forestry  incentives  program 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  Ameri- 
can forests  have  served  the  Nation  well. 
They  gave  settlers  food  and  fuel,  pro- 
vided wood  for  homes  and  cities,  with- 
stood the  pressures  of  two  World  Wars 
and  still  furnish  fiber  for  the  highest  per 
capita  consumption  of  paper  in  the 
world. 

Past  and  present  demands,  however, 
plus  the  relentless  ravages  of  fires,  in- 
sects and  diseases,  have  had  severe  im- 
pacts on  the  Nation's  4,500,000  private, 
nonindustrlal  forests.  These  woodlands, 
aggregating  309,000,000  acres,  are  not 
now  in  condition  to  produce  their  share 
of  the  future  requirements  of  an  ever- 
expanding  population.  They  are  only 
growing  wood  at  one-hall  their  produc- 
tive capacity-  Yet  within  three  short 
decades  the  Nation  will  need  twice  as 
much  wood  as  is  being  produced  now. 

According  to  a  recent  conservation 
needs  inventory  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  about  25  percent  of  the 
private,  nonindustrlal  forest  land  needs 
to  be  reforested.  In  addition,  growing 
conditions  in  46  percent  of  the  forests 
need  to  l>e  Improved  by  replacement  of 
diseased  and  defective  trees  and  similar 
cultural  treatments. 

Placing  these  rundown  forests  in  bet- 
ter condition  would  yield  multiple  bene- 
fits. Land  now  idle  would  contribute  its 
proper  share  to  the  strength  of  the  Na- 
tion. Watersheds  would  be  protected  from 
erosion.  The  beneficial  effects  of  trees 
upon  the  environment  would  be 
enhanced. 

More  importantly,  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed would  be  created  and  the  entire 
rural  economy  strengthened. 

I  have  a  plan  for  the  aciilevement  of 
these  goals.  It  would  share  the  cost  of 
tree  planting  and  other  basic  forestry 
work  with  private,  nonindustrlal  owners. 
Sharing  the  cost  of  activities  in  the  na- 
tional interest  would  be  an  incentive  for 
landowners  to  make  the  long-term  in- 
vestments required  to  bring  their  proi>er- 
tles  to  full  productivity. 

My  proix>sal  would  parallel  the  suc- 
cessful agricultural  program  being  con- 
ducted under  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  of  1935,  but  with 
special  attention  to  the  needs  of  forestry. 
'My  plan  would  operate  through  the  ex- 
isting agencies  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  State  governments.  It 
would  not  require  any  additional  admin- 
istrative orgtmizatlon. 

In  brief,  my  proposal  would: 

First.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  carry  out  a  forestry  incentive 
program  to  encourage  the  protection, 
development  and  management  of  non- 


industrial  private  and  non-Federal  pub- 
lic lands.  Land  owners  would  be  encour- 
aged to  plant  seedUngs  where  needed  and 
apply  such  cultural  treatments  as  are 
necessary  to  produce  timber,  expand  rec- 
reational opportunities,  entiance  environ- 
mental values,  protect  watersheds  and 
improve  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 

Second.  Authorize  the  Secretary  to 
share  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
forest  practices  on  non-Federal  public 
lands;  and  up  to  80  percent  of  the  total 
cost  on  nonindustrlal  private  lands. 

Third.  Share  with  local  associations  or 
groups  of  nonindustrlal  forest  owners  up 
to  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  manpower, 
equipment,  planting  stock  and  other  ma- 
terials required  to  carry  out  essential 
forest  management  practices. 

Fourth.  Utilize  the  services  of  State 
and  local  ASCS  committees  established 
imder  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domes- 
tic Allotment  Act.  These  committees,  now 
composed  primarily  of  agriculturists, 
should  also  Include  representation  of 
forest  owners,  forest  manaigers  and  wild- 
life or  other  natural  resource  interests. 

Fifth.  Federal  funds  may  be  allocated 
for  cost  sharing  on  a  bid  basis  with  pri- 
ority accorded  landowners  contracting 
to  carry  out  approved  forestry  practices 
for  the  smallest  Federal  cost  share.  This 
provision  will  spread  Federal  funds  over 
a  larger  acreage. 

Sixth.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  investigate  the  effective- 
ness of  loans,  loan  guarantees  and  an- 
nual payments  for  periods  not  exceeding 
10  years  as  methods  of  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  forestry  incentives  pro- 
gram. 

Seventh.  The  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  State  forester  or  other  appro- 
priate official  so  that  the  forest  incen- 
tives program  may  be  carried  out  in  co- 
ordination with  other  related  programs. 

A  program  such  as  I  have  outlined  here 
could  make  a  very  significant  contribu- 
tion to  American  forestry  in  a  10 -year 
period.  Within  the  decade,  basic  forestry 
treatments  could  be  applied  to  45  million 
acres.  These  treatments  would  add  nearly 
9  billion  board  feet  of  timber  annually. 

In  fact,  a  forestry  incentives  program 
must  operate  within  such  a  time  span 
if  adequate  timber  supplies  are  to  be 
available  by  the  year  2000.  Such  a  time- 
table is  mandatory  because  of  the  lead- 
time  required  to  grow  a  tree  from  seed- 
ling to  merchantable  size. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  annual 
cost  of  a  forestry  incentives  program  of 
the  recommended  scope  would  be  about 
$88,000,000  per  year.  But  it  is  recognized 
also  that  it  will  take  a  little  time  to 
establish  seed  orchards  of  superior  trees, 
collect  seeds,  and  produce  seedlings  for 
planting.  However,  timber  stand  im- 
provement practices  can  be  applied  as 
rapidly  as  labor  can  be  employed  and 
trained.  Therefore,  it  is  recommended 
that  this  program  be  launched  imme- 
diately with  an  initial  appropriation  of 
$25,000,000  for  the  first  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  program  I  have  out- 
lined, I  introduce  a  bill  for  appropriate 
reference  and  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  It  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb,  as 
follows : 

S.  3105 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Forestry  Incentives 
Act  of  1972." 

Sec.  2.   (a)   Congress  hereby  declares  that 
the  Nation's  growing  demands  on  forests  and 
related   land   resoxirces   cannot   be   met   by 
intensive  management  of  Federal  lands  and 
Industrial  forests  alone;  that  the  309  million 
acres  of  nonlndustrlal  private  land  and  29 
million  acres  of  non-Federal  public  forest 
land  contain  65  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
forest  resource  base  available  to  provide  tim- 
ber, water,  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  and  out- 
door recreation  opportunities;  that  the  level 
of  protection  and  management  of  such  forest 
lands  has  historically  been  low;   that  such 
lands    can    provide    substantially    Increased 
levels  of  resources  and  opportunities  If  Ju- 
diciously managed  and  developed;  that  Im- 
proved   management    and    development    of 
such   lands   will   enhance   and   protect   en- 
vironmental values  consistent  with  the  Na- 
tional   Environmental    Policy    Act    of    1969 
(83  Stat.  852) ;  and  that  a  forestry  incentives 
program  Is  necessary  to  supplement  existing 
forestry  assistance  programs  to  further  moti- 
vate, encourage,  and  involve  the  owners  of 
small  non-lndustrlal  private  forest  lands  and 
the    owners    of    non-Federal    public    forest 
lands  In  actions  needed  to  protect,  develop, 
and  manage  their  forest  lands  at  a  level  ade- 
quate to  meet  emerging  national  demands. 
(b)    For    the    purposes    of    this    Act    the 
term    "small    nonlndustrlal    private    forest 
lands"  means  commercial  forest  lands  owned 
by    any    person    whose    total    ownership    of 
such  lands  does  not  exceed  5000  acres.  Such 
term   also   Includes   groups   or   associations 
owning  a  total  of  5000  acres  or  less  of  com- 
mercial forest  lands,  but  does  not  Include 
private    corporations    manufacturing    prod- 
ucts or  providing  public  utility  services  of 
any  t>-pe  or  the  subsidiaries  of  such  corpora- 
tions. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  develop 
and  carry  out  a  forestry  Incentive  program 
to  encourage  the  protection,  development, 
and  management  of  small  nonlndustrlal  pri- 
vate lands  and  non-Federal  public  forest 
lands.  The  purposes  of  such  a  program  shall 
be  to  encourage  landowners  to  apply  prac- 
tices which  wUl  provide  for  the  afforesta- 
tion of  non-forest  lands  and  reforestation  of 
cutover  and  other  nonstocked  and  under- 
stocked forest  lands,  and  for  Intensive  mul- 
tiple-purpose management  and  protection 
of  forest  resources  to  provide  for  production 
of  timber  and  other  benefits,  for  protection 
and  enhancement  of  recreation  opportunities 
and  of  scenic  and  other  environmental 
values,  and  for  protection  and  Improvement 
of  watersheds,  forage  values,  and  fish  and 
wUdllfe  habitat. 

Sec.  4.  (a)   To  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
the  forestry  Incentives  program  authorized 
by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  a 
9       range  of  forestry  Incentives  which  shall  In- 
clude the  following : 

( 1 )  Cost  sharing  with  the  owners  of  small 
nonlndustrlal  private  forest  lands  and  the 
owners  of  non-Pederal  public  forest  lands  In 
providing  practices  on  such  lands  which 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  forestry  Incen- 
tives program.  No  cost  sharing  under  this 
paragraph  shall  provide  for  a  Federal  con- 
tribution in  excess  of  50  percent  of  the  to- 
tal cost  of  practices  on  non-Federal  public 
forest  lands  or  In  excess  of  80  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  practices  on  small  nonlndus- 
trlal private  forest  lands,  and  no  one  small 
nonlndustrlal  private  forest  landowner  shall 
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receive  cost  sharing  imder  this  Act  on  more 
than  500  acres   In  any  one   fiscal  year. 

(2)  Cost  sharing  with  the  owners  of  small 
nonlndustrlal  private  forest  lands  for  the 
purposes  of  providing  manpower,  equipment, 
planting  stock,  and  other  materials  to  carry 
out  the  practices  to  be  encouraged  by  the 
forestry  Incentives  program.  No  cost  sharing 
under  this  paragraph  shall  provide  for  a  Fed- 
eral contribution  in  excess  of  80  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  materials,  equipment,  and 
services. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  utilize  the  services  of  State  and 
local  committees  established  under  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended  (49  Stat.  1150- 
16  U.S.C.  590h(b))  and  distribute  funds 
avaUable  for  cost  sharing  under  this  Act  by 
giving  consideration  to  pertinent  factors  in 
each  State  and  county  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  total  areas  of  small  nonln- 
dmtrial  private  forest  lands  and  non-Federal 
public  forest  land  and  to  the  areas  In  need 
of  planting  or  additional  stocking,  the  po- 
tential productivity  of  such  areas,  and  to 
the  need  for  timber  stand  Improvements  on 
such  lands.  The  Secretary  may  also  desig- 
nate advisors  to  serve  as  ex  officio  members 
of  such  committees  for  piu-poses  of  this  Act. 
Such  exofflcio  members  shall  be  selected 
from  (1)  owners  of  small  nonlndustrlal  pri- 
vate forest  lands,  (2)  private  forest  man- 
agers or  consulting  foresters,  and  (3)  wild 
life  and  other  private  or  public  resource  In- 
terests. 

(c)  Federal  funds  available  to  a  county  for 
small  nonlndustrlal  private  forest  lands  each 
year  may  be  allocated  for  cost  sharing  among 
the  owners  of  such  lands  on  a  bid  basis, 
with  such  owners  contracting  to  carry  out  the 
approved  forestry  practices  for  the  smallest 
Federal  cost  share  having  first  priority  for 
available  Federal  funds,  subject  to  the  Fed- 
eral cost  sharing  limitations  prescribed  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(d)  BuUdlngs,  dams,  roads,  and  other 
structures  shall  not  be  eligible  for  recreation 
development  cost  sharing  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shaU  investigate  and 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  loans,  loan 
guarantees,  and  annual  payments  for  the 
establishment  or  maintenance  of  practices 
on  small  nonlndustrlal  private  forest  lands 
which  meet  the  purposes  and  objectives  of 
the  forestry  Incentives  program  provided  for 
under  this  Act.  In  carrying  out  any  such 
Investigation,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
conduct  a  pilot  program  and  make  aimual 
or  periodic  payments  under  agreements  with 
owners  of  small  nonlndustrial  private  forest 
lands  for  periods  not  to  exceed  10  years  or 
guarantee  loans  to  such  owners  imder  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall  determine 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable.  Such  loans  may 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  low  Interest 
rates;  deferred  payment  plans;  non-recourse 
provisions;  long  term  repayment  provisions- 
and  a  provision  under  which  a  portion  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  such  loans  may  be 
waived  at  maturity  imder  circumstances 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  Not  to  exceed 
•5,000,000  may  be  apprc^rlated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  In  any  fiscal  year. 

Sbc.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
State  Forester  or  other  appropriate  official 
of  each  State  In  the  conduct  of  the  forestry 
Incentives  program  provided  for  In  this  Act. 
Federal  assistance  imder  this  Act  shall  be 
extended  In  accordance  with  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropri- 
ate to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Funds  made  available  under  this  act  may  be 
utUlzed  for  providing  technical  aeslstance 
to  and  encouraging  non-Federal  public  land- 
owners, and  the  owners  of  small  nonlndus- 
trial private  forest  lands  In  Initiating  prac- 
tices which  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  shall  coordinate  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act  with  other  related 
programs  and  shall  carry  out  this  Act  In 


such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  the  utUlza- 
tlon  of  private  agencies,  firms,  and  Indlvl- 
duals  fimilshlng  services  and  materiaU 
needed  In  the  application  of  practices  in- 
eluded  In  the  forestry  incentives  progrm 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ^proprl- 
ated  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Sucli 
funds  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  3107.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  the 
provision  of  home  health  services  under 
the  insurance  program  established  by 
part  A  thereof  without  a  prior  stay  in  a 
hospital.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  ' 

BOMX  HEALTH  CAKE  POR  THE  ELDEHLT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
redress  one  of  the  major  Inequities  of  title 
18  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  namely,  the 
medicare  program.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment will  extend  all  home  health  care 
provisions  of  the  medicare  program  to 
the  elderly  on  the  prescription  of  a 
physician,  eliminating  the  requirement 
of  a  hospital  stay  of  at  least  3  days  in 
order  to  receive  these  benefits.  This 
amendment  will  not  only  directly  benefit 
the  elderly  by  covering  many  services 
which  formerly  were  covered  only  as 
post-hospital  care,  but  will  ultimately 
save  the  Government  millions  of  dollars 
in  medicare  hospital  fees.  We  have  ne- 
glected the  needs  of  our  aged  for  too  long 
and  in  the  process  we  have  created  an 
unnecessarily  expensive  and  inefficient 
system.  My  proposed  amendment  seeks 
to  increase  coverage  for  the  elderly,  while 
saving  the  Federal  Gtovernment  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  money,  it  is  eminently 
logical,  fiscally  sound,  and  Just. 

The  largest  single  factor  in  the  high 
cost  of  health  care  is  hospitalization.  In 
1946.  hospital  care  cost  about  $9  a  day. 
4  years  ago,  for  a  patient  to  have  hospi- 
tal care  m  the  State  of  New  York  the  cost 
stood  at  $50  per  day.  By  1970,  the  $50 
had  doubled  to  $100.  With  a  demand  for 
hospital  beds  continuing  to  rise  as  a  re- 
sult of  national  health  insurance,  that 
cost  will  go  higher.  If  a  national  pro- 
gram  of   health   coverage   for  all  age 
groups  is  enacted  into  law,  we  can  expect 
a  sharp  increase  in  hospital  costs.  We 
must  attempt  to  stop  this  trend  before 
this  crisis  situation  becomes  catastrophic. 
A  primary  way  to  keep  hospital  care 
costs  down  will  be  to  find  means  of  sub- 
stantially reducing  the  increased  pres- 
sure for  the  use  of  hospital  beds.  This  can 
be    done    without   impairing   necessary 
health  care.  The  best  professional  judg- 
ment today  is  that  hospital  care  is  not 
necessarily  the  best  kind  of  health  care 
for  many  patients  who  now  receive  it  or 
seek  It.  Hospital  and  nursing  institutional 
care,  I  would  argue,  should  be  reserved 
as  much  as  possible  for  cases  of  emer- 
gency, acute  illnesses,  and/or  surgery.  A 
system  which  requires  the  aged  to  stay 
in  a  hospital  for  3  full  days  in  order  to 
benefit  from  home  health  care,  is  both 
inefficient  and  insensitive  to  the  physical 
and  phychological  needs  of  our  senior 
citizens. 

Presently,  under  title  18  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  essential  health  needs  are 
covered  only  as  post-hospital  care.  Visits 
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by  physicians,  nurses,  physcial  thera- 
pists, occupational  therapists,  speech 
therapists,  and  home  health  aides  fall 
into  this  category.  And  probably  the 
most  glaring  omission  in  medicare  non- 
post-hospital  coverage  is  in  the  area  of 
prescription  drugs.  The  aged  spend  a 
disproportionate  part  of  their  budget, 
often  a  limited  pension  that  barely  cov- 
ers the  essentials  of  life,  on  medical  pre- 
scriptions. Illnesses  requiring  long-term 
medicinal  treatment  prove  ruinous.  The 
costs  of  medicines  often  constitute  a  ma- 
jority of  the  expenses  associated  with 
sickness  and  can  quite  easily  run  into 
hundred  and  even  thousands  of  dollars, 
money  which  was  set  aside  to  guarantee 
dignified  and  productive  senior  years. 
None  of  these  expenses  are  presently 
covered  under  non-post-hospital  medi- 
care benefits.  This  situation  must  be  rem- 
edied. 

A  study  recently  published  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  concluded  that  home 
health  services  reduced  the  costs  of  med- 
ical care  by  decreasing  hospital  use.  The 
physicians  participating  in  the  study  re- 
ported that  they  would  not  have  hos- 
pitalized some  of  their  patients  if  home 
health  services  were  covered  under  med- 
icare without  the  requirement  of  a  prior 
3-day  hospital  stay.  The  Health  Insur- 
ance Advisory  Committee  has  recom- 
mended that  hospitalization  as  an  elig- 
ibility requirement  for  home  health  care 
medicare  benefits  should  be  eUminated. 
The  amendment  which  I  am  proposing 
addresses  these  problems  and  imple- 
ments their  most  substantive  conclusions. 

The  number  of  aged  continues  to  rise. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  more 
than  25  million  men  and  women  over  65 
years  of  age  by  1980.  For  their  sake  as 
well  as  for  the  sake  of  all  Americans  who 
have  a  stake  in  keeping  health  care  costs 
within  control,  a  program  of  home  health 
services  without  prior  hospital  stay  must 
be  implemented.  It  will  make  home 
health  care  a  better  and  effective  part 
of  our  medical  care  system.  The  result 
would  be  a  reduction  of  medicare  and 
medicaid  costs,  a  stabilization  of  hosnital 
care  costs,  and  a  contribution  to  the 
health  and  morsde  of  all  who  are  sick 
and  elderly. 

After  the  contribution  our  senior  cit- 
izens have  made  to  all  of  us  tis  individ- 
uals, and  to  our  Nation  as  a  whole,  en- 
actment of  this  amendment  is  a  very 
small  way  of  saying  thank  you,  of  tell- 
ing them  that  the  dignity  of  their  retire- 
ment years  does  not  have  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  burden  of  health  costs,  or  the 
inequities  and  redtape  of  an  inefficient 
system. 


By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Smith)  (by  request) : 
S.  3108.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpe- 
does, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  for  each  ac- 
tive duty  components  and  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith),  I  introduce,  by  request 
a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1973  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  for  each  active  duty 
component  and  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  requesting  introduc- 
tion of  this  bill  and  explaining  its  pur- 
pose as  express  by  the  administration 
be  printed  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  the  Usting  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

General  Counsel  of  the 

Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  24,  1972. 
Hon.  SpiRo  T.  Aonew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  forwarded 
herewith  proposed  legislation  "To  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year  1973 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes, 
and  other  weapons,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorlEed  per- 
sonnel strength  for  each  active  duty  com- 
ponent and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes."  This  proposal  Is  a  part 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  legislative 
program  for  the  92nd  Congress,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  has  advised 
that  enactment  of  the  proposal  would  be  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
This  proposal  Is  also  being  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

This  proposal  wovild  provide  authorization 
for  appropriations  as  needed  for  procure- 
ment In  each  of  the  categories  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, torpedoes,  and  for  other  weapons  for 
each  of  the  military  departments  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  new  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority Included  in  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  In  addition,  the  proposal 
woxild  provide  fund  authorization  In 
amounts  equal  to  the  new  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority Included  in  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1973  In  total  for  each  of  the 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
appropriations  for  the  military  departments 
and  the  defense  agencies.  Appropriations  are 
also  authorized  for  the  Emergency  Fund 
for  research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion or  procurement  or  production  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Title  III  of  the  proposal  prescribes  the 
average  annual  active  duty  personnel 
strength  for  each  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  as  required  by  subsection  (d)(1)  of 
section  412  of  Public  Law  86-149,  as  amend- 
ed. In  the  number  provided  for  by  new  ob- 
llgatlonal authority  In  appropriations  re- 
quested for  these  components  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1973,  and  In- 
cludes provisions  enabling  the  President  to 
Increase  the  numbers  authorized  (1)  upon 
determination  that  the  application  of  this 
celling  win  seriously  jeopardize  the  national 
security,  and  (2)  Informing  the  Congress  of 
the  basis  for  such  determination. 

Title  rv  of  the  proposal  provides  for  the 


average  strengths  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
In  the  number  provided  for  by  the  new  ob- 
llgatlonal authority  In  appropriations  re- 
quested for  these  components  In  the  Prasl- 
dents  budget  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

This  proposal  would  also  Include  for  fiscal 
year  1973  language  authorizing  appropria- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  be 
made  available  for  the  support  of  the  (1) 
Vietnamese  and  other  Free  World  Forces  In 
Vietnam,  and  (2)  local  forces  In  Laos,  the 
terms  of  which  are  substantially  Identical 
to  the  most  recent  congressional  actions  on 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  and 
Appropriation  Acts  for  this  purpose  except 
for  the  deletion  of  authorization  for  as- 
sistance to  Thailand. 

The  reporting  requirements  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  401  of  Public  Law  89-367,  as 
amended,  are  considered  permanent  and 
would  be  equally  applicable  to  this  provi- 
sion. 

AppUcable  statements  related  to  environ- 
mental Impact  are  also  being  provided  as 
required  by  section  102(2)  (c)  of  Public  Law 
91-190. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Fred  BrrzHAROT. 

Enclosure. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr.  Javits)  : 

S.  3109.  The  Urban  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1972.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  legisla- 
tion to  upgrade  and  extend  the  Ufe  of 
substandard  and  deteriorating  inner  city 
housing. 

This  bill  permits  landlords  and  owner 
occupants  of  single  and  multif  amily  imits 
to  refinance  their  mortgages  over  longer 
term  periods  at  lower  rates  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  additional  funds  for 
basic  housing  repairs  and  Improvements. 

Much  of  the  housing  for  low  and  mod- 
erate income  families  in  urban  areas 
across  the  Nation  is  in  Intolerable  con- 
dition: Rat-infested,  garbage-strewn 
buildings  with  broken  stairs  and  hand- 
rails, nonfunctioning  furnaces,  hazard- 
ous wiring,  and  leaky  roofs  are  common- 
place. 

These  delapidated  and  unsafe  inner- 
city  dwellings  are  likely  to  remain  the 
only  homes  for  mllhons  of  families  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  according  to  a  report 
prepared  by  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles.  Considering  our  present 
housing  shortage,  increased  housing 
needs  resulting  from  population  growth, 
and  housing  production  expectations,  re- 
placement units  will  not  be  available  in 
the  short  run. 

The  result  of  poor  housing  mainte- 
nance is  that  many  buildings  which  could 
be  repaired  and  whose  useful  Ufe  could 
be  greatly  extended  are  now  being  aban- 
doned. "Housing  and  Poverty"  (1970)  by 
William  Grigsby  et  al.,  concludes: 

The  country  Is  fast  approaching  a  boiislng 
crisis.  For  a  number  of  cities.  It  has  already 
arrived.  It  Is  not  a  production  crisis,  present 
emphases  federal  programs  notwithstanding. 
Rather  It  is  oocassloned  by  the  deterioration 
and  partial  abandonment  of  large  sectors  of 
the  Inner  city.  Were  only  the  worst  build- 
ings being  abandoned  or  poorly  maintained, 
the  Interpretation  of  this  situation  would 
have  to  be  favorable.  This  Is  not  the  oaae, 
however.  Much  fairly  good  housing  Is  falling 
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Into  disuse  and  disrepair.  Indeed,  the  num- 
bers axe  overwhelming  even  reasonably  large 
production  eflforts  for  low  income  families." 

In  New  York  City  approximately  180.- 
000  units,  both  good  and  bad  were  aban- 
doned between  1965  and  1970.  The  rate  of 
abandonment  is  faster  than  the  rate  of 
construction  in  New  York.  In  Philadel- 
phia the  comparable  figure  was  35,000. 
To  a  lesser  degree  the  same  situation  has 
been  reported  in  a  number  of  cities. 

Not  all  substandard  housing  can  be 
saved,  but  where  buildings  are  located 
in  transitional  or  improved  neighbor- 
hoods, refinancing  should  be  available 
to  restore  these  homes  and  apartments 
to  extend  their  useful  lives. 

The  key  to  this  refinancing  program 
is  the  provision  of  FHA  guarantees  to  as- 
sure the  availability  of  building  improve- 
ment loans  in  low-  and  moderate-income 
areas.  The  guarantee  will  both  assure 
the  availability  of  such  loans  and  re- 
duce the  interest  rate  charge  for  such 
loans. 

These  loans  are  either  not  now  availa- 
ble or  are  only  available  at  high  interest 
rates,  because  they  involve  a  higher  risk 
than  ordinary  refinanced  loans  and  are 
more  expensive  to  administer. 

The  combination  of  an  FHA  guarantee 
and  Federal  administrative  assistance  to 
assure  that  the  buildings  are  properly 
maintained,  will  enable  lenders  to  charge 
lower  interest  rates. 

The  legislation  further  provides  that  if 
refinanced  loans  are  not  available  at  the 
FHA  established  interest  rate  ceiling,  the 
Government  may  subsidize  the  points 
necessary  to  bring  the  interest  down  to 
the  FHA  level.  A  point  is  1  percent  of  the 
mortgage  principal.  By  subsidizing 
points,  the  efifective  interest  rate  is  low- 
ered. 

The  current  FHA  interest  ceiling  is  7 
percent.  The  prime  interest  rate  is  cur- 
rently 4%  percent.  At  these  interest 
levels,  a  1 V2  point— 1  Vi  percent  of  prin- 
cipal— subsidy  should  at  most  be  required 
to  make  these  loans  available  at  the  FHA 
rate.  In  many  cases  no  subsidy  will  be 
required. 

The  debt  service  after  the  loan  is  refi- 
nanced under  this  program  can  be  no 
greater  than  the  debt  service  prior  to  the 
loan.  If  a  tenant  or  landlord  now  pays 
$150  per  month  on  a  mortgage,  he  will 
pay  no  more  under  this  refinancing  pro- 
gram. All  of  the  additional  money  made 
available  by  refinancing  must  be  used  to 
repair  the  structiire.  To  illustrate,  if  a 
current  3-year.  $3,000,  10-percent  inter- 
est loan  were  refinanced  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years  at  7V2  percent,  $4,000  of 
new  money  would  become  available  for 
repairs  and  improvements. 

A  primary  aim  of  the  bill  will  be  to 
facilitate  modest  rehabilitation  of  single 
and  multiunit  dwellings.  At  present,  HUD 
has  limited  refinanced  rehabilitation 
loans  to  rehabilitated  structures  which 
will  remain  in  use  at  least  20  years. 

We  need  a  program  which  will  help 
maintain  buildings  as  habitable  struc- 
tures for  shorter  periods  of  time.  If  mod- 
est repairs  Eire  made  now,  many  of  these 
buildings  can  be  more  fully  rehabilitated 
as  additional  Federal  subsidy  funds  be- 
come available  in  the  future.  In  addi- 
tion, we  will  prevent  the  waste  of  thou- 


sands of  dwelling  units  which  are  criti- 
cally needed  and  difficult  to  replace. 

The  HUD  has  been  unwilling  to  make 
modest  rehabilitation  loans  because  of 
the  lack  of  assurance  that  the  property 
will  be  properly  maintained  after  the 
modest  rehabilitation  is  completed.  This 
bill  contains  several  provisions  to  assure 
that  the  rehabilitated  structures  are 
properly  maintained  for  the  period  of 
the  loan. 

Landlords  who  take  out  rehabilitation 
loans  will  be  required  to  spend  a  stated 
percentage  of  their  annual  rental  income 
for  maintenance.  Nationally.  15  percent 
of  rental  income  is  spent  for  apartment 
house  maintenance,  but  only  5  percent 
of  rental  income  is  spent  for  apartment 
maintenance  in  inner  city  districts,  ac- 
cording to  a  model  cities  study.  This  pro- 
gram will  permit  landlords  to  pass  along 
any  increased  maintenance  costs  to  the 
tenants  in  the  form  of  increased  rents. 

By  requiring  landlords  to  spend  a 
stated  amoimt  on  maintenance  each 
year,  we  will  imdercut  the  incentive  to 
spend  the  least  possible  amount  for 
maintenance  in  order  to  maximize  build- 
ing income.  We  will  provide  the  landlord 
with  an  incentive  to  find  and  make  those 
repairs  the  building  needs  to  increase 
its  longevity. 

The  bill  fm-ther  provides  that  a  land- 
lord will  not  be  permitted  to  make  rent 
increases,  if  he  has  failed  to  spend  the 
funds  committed  for  maintenance. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  protects 
the  present  inhabitants  of  substandard 
housing  from  unwarranted  rent  increases 
after  the  rehabilitation  is  completed. 
When  landlords  voluntarily  take  out  re- 
habilitation loans,  they  will  be  required 
to  limit  rent  increases  for  the  period  of 
the  loan  to  any  increases  in  costs  they 
incur,  plus  a  return  on  those  added  costs 
consistent  with  the  return  they  now  re- 
ceive on  their  investment  in  the  building. 

Improvement  of  living  conditions  of 
people  now  occupying  substandard  de- 
teriorated buUdings  is  a  primary  objec- 
tive of  this  bill.  If  rents  were  increased 
above  added  costs  as  a  result  of  the  im- 
provements, many  tenants  would  have 
to  relocate,  thus  frustrating  the  pro- 
gram's objective.  We  must,  however, 
provide  the  landlord  with  a  consistent 
and  fair  return  on  his  investment.  This 
bill  guarantees  that  return. 

While  the  bill  places  limitations  on  the 
landlord,  its  basic  intent  and  effect,  will 
be  to  help  landlords  and  tenants 
equally. 

A  report  written  by  the  National  Hous- 
ing Law  Center  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  stated: 

Increases  In  maintenance  and  c^ieratlng 
costs  resulting  from  the  general  pattern  of 
Inflation  have  produced  tension  and  hoetlUty 
between  landlords  and  tenants.  The  land- 
lord caught  between  rising  costs  and  hla  ten- 
ants incapacity  to  pay  higher  rents,  will 
frequently  sharply  reduce  expendit\u«8  for 
operations,  m&lntenajice  and  repairs.  The 
Inevitable  result  of  each  such  reduction  Is 
deferral  of  maintenance  leading  rapidly  to 
deterioration,  squalor  and  intolerable  living 
conditions. 

The  Housing  Center  report  goes  on  to 
indicate  that  recent  court  decisions  have 
imposed  on  landlords  an  obligation  to 
maintain  his  premises  In  a  habitable  con- 
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dltlon  or  forego  rents.  Property  owners 
without  the  wherewithall  to  make  such 
repairs,  may  decide  to  abandon  their 
buildings,  thus  intensifying  the  current 
housing  crisis.  This  program  will  permit 
landlords  to  meet  this  obligation. 

The  proposal  contains  several  addi- 
tional incentives  for  the  landlord.  The 
interest  on  his  mortgage  will  be  lowered 
to  the  FHA  insured  rate.  The  repairs  and 
improvements  will  increase  the  time 
which  the  property  will  produce  income 
Supplemental  fimds  will  be  available  to 
defray  any  excessive  emergency  mainte- 
nance costs.  The  improved  condition  of 
the  property  will  tend  to  reduce  the  fu- 
ture vacancy  rate,  and  thus  increase 
total  rent  receipts  and  profits. 

The  cost  of  this  program  will  be  nom- 
inal When  compared  to  the  cost  of  the 
Federal  subsidy  program  for  single  and 
multiimit  structures.  The  present  236 
multiunit  programs  permit  a  subsidy  of 
up  to  9  percent  per  armum  for  the  life 
of  the  mortgage.  This  program  will  at 
most  require  a  payment  of  3  percent  of 
principal  at  the  outset  of  the  loan.  On 
a  20-year  $100,000  loan  at  9  percent,  the 
cost  to  the  Federal  government  under 
the  236  program  will  be  $105,600,  while 
the  cost  under  this  program  would  at 
most  be  $3,000.  At  7  Ms  percent,  the  cost 
to  Federal  Gtovemment  would  be  $183,- 
040. 

Because  of  the  deep  Federal  subsidy 
involved  in  the  236  program,  HUD  has 
been  imwilling  to  permit  rehabilitations 
in  neighborhoods  which  might  be  saved 
but  where  some  question  exists.  Further 
because  236  rehabilitation  subsidies  com- 
pete with  money  for  new  236  housing, 
HUD  has  placed  a  —  percent  ceiling  on 
236  rehabilitation  funds.  Finally  because 
236  rehabilitation  requires  a  "gut"  re- 
habilitation of  the  buildings  Involved,  in 
most  cases  the  tenants  are  not  able  to 
live  in  the  structure  during  the  lengthy 
rehabilitation  period.  This  program 
would  not  interrupt  tenancy. 

At  present,  there  is  also  a  limited  un- 
subsidized  rehabilitation  program  to  help 
refinance  and  rehabilitate  apartment 
houses.  The  program  is,  however,  limited 
to  blighted  areas  where  substandard 
housing  predominates. 

As  a  result  of  this  limitation,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment has  only  provided  a  refinancing 
guarantee  where  extensive  rehabilita- 
tion will  be  undertaken.  Very  few  land- 
lords have  been  willing  to  make  such  ex- 
tensive improvements  in  these  blighted 
areas. 

Refinancing  apartment  mortgages  un- 
der the  current  law  is  also  only  available 
if  the  structure  serves  predominantly 
family  groups.  If  a  building  serves  pre- 
dominantly elderly  residents  or  young 
couples  without  children,  it  does  not 
qualify  for  refinancing. 

There  is  no  Federal  program  at  present 
to  enable  individual  homeowners  to  re- 
finance their  homes  and  make  necessary 
repairs.  Individual  owner-occupants  can 
take  out  a  second  mortgage  with  a  Fed- 
eral guarantee  to  make  needed  repairs, 
but  because  they  would  have  to  make 
large  monthly  mortgage  payments,  few 
homeowners  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  plan. 
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Another  Federal  program  provides 
grants  and  loans  at  3  percent  interest  to 
enable  homeowners  in  urban  renewal 
and  code  enforcement  areas  to  bring 
their  homes  up  to  urban  renewal  or  code 
standards,  but  these  areas  are  limited 
and  exclude  a  vast  number  of  home- 
sites  in  the  central  cities  where  improve- 
ments are  needed.  The  deep  Federal  sub- 
sidy—that is.  all  but  3  percent  interest 
for  mortgage  life— provided  by  these  pro- 
grams have  also  restricted  their  avail- 
ability as  the  result  of  limited  fimding. 

For  the  reasons  indicated,  the  law 
clearly  does  not  provide  sufficient  assist- 
ance to  the  homeowner  and  landlord  to 
enable  him  to  make  moderate  improve- 
ments to  his  property.  The  bill  we  are 
proposing  will  provide  the  necessary 
framework  for  the  needed  rehabilitation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
and  the  attached  fact  sheet  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
fact  sheet  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3109 
A  bill  to  help  preserve  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiwc  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title  n 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding,  at  the  end  thereof,  the  following  new 
section: 

8bc.  244(a).  The  purpose  of  this  section  Is 
to  encourage  the  broadscale  preservation  and 
upgrading  of  existing  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  housing  throTigh  an  extensive  pro- 
gram of  mortgage  Insurance,  designed  [to 
generate  private  capital  for  needed  housing 
repairs  and  renovations  and  moderate  hous- 
ing rehabUltatlonl  and  to  help  combat  the 
phenomenon  of  housing  abandonment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Insure 
any  mortgage  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  to  make 
commitments  for  such  Insurance  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  execution  of  any  mortgage  or 
any  disbursement  thereon.  The  Secretary 
shall  establish  procedures  to  expedite,  to  the 
greatest  extent  feasible,  the  processing  and 
approval  of  applications  for  lnstiranc>  here- 
under. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section: 

(1)  the  term  "low-  or  moderate -Income 
housing"  means  any  building  containing  one 
or  more  dwelling  units  which  Is  predomi- 
nantly occupied  by  families  or  Individuals  of 
low  or  moderate  income,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  purpose  oif  this  Act; 

(2)  the  term  "standard  housing"  means  any 
dwelling  which  meets  the  requirements,  ex- 
clusive of  building  code  requirements,  of  all 
applicable  State  laws  and  local  ordinances 
and  regulations,  relating  to  housing  condi- 
tion, public  health  or  safety  except  as  such 
requirements  are  waived  In  any  given  case 
by  the  responsible  State  or  local  authority. 
In  the  event  such  local  standards  are  absent 
or  Inadequate,  the  Secretary  may  Impose  al- 
ternative appropriate  standards; 

(3)  the  term  "economic  Investment" 
means  any  Investment  In  property  which  Is 
reasonably  likely  to  generate  rental  Income, 
Including  a  reasonable  Imputed  rental  con- 
tribution by  any  owner  occupant,  sufficient 
to  pay  sUl  cash  outlays  associated  with  pro- 
viding standard  housing,  Including  property 
taxes.  Insurance,  mortgage  debt  service  re- 
quirements, and  c^>eratlng  and  maintenance 
outlays; 

(4)  the  term  "mortgage"  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  in  section  201  of  this  Act; 

(5)  the  term  "mortgagee"  means  the  orlg- 
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Inal  lender  under  a  mortgage-secured  loan 
and  his  successors  and  assigns  and  Includes 
any  agency  of  any  State  or  local  government 
that  acts  as  a  mortgage  lender; 

(6)  the  term  "mortgagor"  means  the  orig- 
inal borrower  under  a  mortgage-secured  loan 
and  his  successors  and  assigns; 

(7)  the  term  "Secretary"  refers  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development; 

(8)  the  term  "underlying  property"  means 
any  property  covered  by  a  mortgage  securing 
a  loan  flnanced  or  refinanced  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)   A  mortgage  insured  under  paragraph 

(b)  BhaU: 

(1)  cover  predominantly  residential  prop- 
erty which  provides  low-  or  moderate-income 
housing  or  housing  which  Is  not  standard 
housing,  provided  such  housing  Is  capable 
of  being  placed  in  standard  condition  by  ac- 
tions taken  pursuant  to  this  section, 

(2)  be  located  in  a  neighborhood  which  is 
sufficiently  stable  and  contains  sufficient  pub- 
lic faculties  and  amenities  to  support  long- 
term  values  or  in  which  the  community  Is 
planning  to  carry  out  a  program  for  neigh- 
borhood preservation,  conservation,  or  re- 
habilitation. 

(3)  be  executed  by: 

(A)  an  Individual  mortgagor  who  Intends 
to  permanently  occupy  one  or  more  residen- 
tial units  In  a  structure  of  not  more  than 
6  units,  or 

(B)  a  cooperative  or  condominium  orga- 
nization approved  by  the  Secretary,  which 
consists  of  or  includes  occupants  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  residential  units  on  the  prop- 
erty, or 

(C)  a  private  nonprofit  organization  or 
association  approved  by  the  Secretary,  or 

(D)  any  other  ownership  entity,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  Individual  mortgagors 
who  Intend  to  permanently  occupy  one  or 
more  residential  units  in  structures  of  more 
than  6  units. 

(E)  corporations,  general  or  limited  part- 
nerships, trusts,  associations  and  single 
proprietorships; 

(4)  Involve  monthly  debt  service  payments 
not  less  than  the  monthly  debt  service  on 
the  outstanding  indebtedness  Immediately 
prior  to  participation  In  this  program:  Pro- 
vided however.  That  if  the  mortgagor  Is  of  a 
type  described  in  subsections  (d)  (3)  (A) .  (B) . 
or  (O)  and  If.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Investment  underlying  the  mort- 
gage Is  not  an  economic  Investment,  the 
Secretary  shall  waive  the  requirements  of 
this  section  (d)  (4)  to  permit  reductions  In 
the  monthly  debt  service  to  the  extent  he 
deems  appropriate  to  insure  an  econcanlc  in- 
vestment. 

(5)  secure  an  indebtedness  the  principal 
amount  of  which  shall  not  exceed: 

(A)  the  amount  required  to  refinance  ex- 
isting Indebtedness  secured  by  the  property; 
plus. 

(B)  such  initial  mortgage  service  charges, 
points  and  appraisal.  Inspection  or  other 
coeta  and  fees  as  the  Secretary  shall,  by 
regulation,  approve;  plus, 

(C)  the  cost  of  any  repairs  and  Improve- 
ments required  by  subsection  (e)  and  of  all 
additional  repairs  and  Improvements  accom- 
plished with  funds  provided  by  any  loan  In- 
surable hereunder. 

(D)  Anything  In  this  subsection  notwith- 
standing, the  principal  amo\mt  al  any  mort- 
gages insured  hereunder  may  not  exceed 

(1)  In  the  case  of  any  refinancing  by  any 
mortgagor  described  In  subsections  (d)  (3) 
(A),  (B).  or  (C).  97  per  centum  of  the  sum 

of: 

(1)  the  amount  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  property  prior  to  any  repairs  and  im- 
provements (except  that  the  Secretary  may 
exclude  any  Increase  in  that  value  which  he 
determines  to  be  caused  by  governmental 
actions  under  this  section) ;  pliis. 

(2)  such  Initial  mortgage  service  charges, 
points,  and  appraisal,  ln^>ectlon.  or  other 


ooets  and  fees  as  the  Secretary  shall,  by  regu- 
lation, approve;  plus, 

(3)  the  coet  of  any  repairs  and  improve- 
ments required  by  subsection  (e)  and  of  all 
additional  repairs  and  improvements  pro- 
vided by  any  loan  Insurable  hereunder;  or 

(U)  In  the  case  of  any  refinancing  by  any 
mortgagor  described  \n  subsection  (d)  (3) 
(D) .  90  per  centum  of  said  sum. 

(6)  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  payments  wlt.hln  such  maximum 
term,  not  exceeding  twenty  years,  as  the 
mortgagor  and  mortgagee  shall  agree  upon, 
based  upon  the  projected  number  of  years 
the  property  wlU  be  lived  in; 

(7)  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  Insurance  and  service  charges. 
If  any)  on  the  amount  of  the  principal  obli- 
gation outstanding  at  any  time,  not  in  excess 
of  such  percent  per  annum  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  as  necessary 
to  meet  the  applicable  mortgage  market. 

(e)  Prior  to  Insuring  any  mortgage  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  obtain  sat- 
isfactory and  enforceable  assurance  from  the 
mortgagor  that  all  repairs  and  Improvements 
necessary  to  place  the  underlying  property 
in  standard  condition  have  been  or  will 
promptly  be  made. 

(f)  Prior  to  Insuring  any  mortgage  under 
this  section  the  Secretary  shall  obtain  satis- 
factory and  enforceable  assurances  from  the 
mortgagor  that  the  underlying  property  will 
be  continuously  maintained  In  standard 
condition.  The  mortgagor  shall  annually 
commit  to  maintenance  expenditures  at  least 
any  percentage  of  his  annual  rental  Income 
which  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  maintain  the  building  In  stand- 
ard condition. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  Insure  that  no 
portion  of  the  principal  amount  of  any 
mortgage  Insured  under  this  section  shall 
be  used  or  expended  for  any  other  purpose 
than  a  purpose  specified  in  subsection 
(d)(6)(A). 

(h)  Prior  to  Insuring  any  mortgage  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  obtain  satis- 
factory and  enforceable  assurances  from  the 
mortgagor  that  no  rental  Increase  shall  be 
made  except  as  may  be  reqiUred  to  offset 
actual  «uid  reasonable  operating  expense  in- 
creases or  Increases  in  debt  service  payments 
resulting  from  any  loan  provided  under  sub- 
section (k)  hereof.  No  rental  increase  shaU 
take  effect  unless  the  mortgagor  has  afforded 
tenants  reasonable  notice  of  the  proposed  in- 
crease and  a  sufficient  opportunity  to  present 
objections  thereto  to  the  Secretary  and  to  be 
heard  thereon.  In  addition  to  any  other  sanc- 
tions which  he  may  deem  appropriate,  the 
Secretary  may  deny  rent  increases  in  whole 
or  in  part,  in  any  case  where,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  underlying  property  is  not  being 
maintained  in  standard  condition.  Any  and 
all  rental  increases  effected  not  more  than 
one  year  prior  to  the  date  on  which  such 
mortgage  Insured  under  this  section  shall 
have  been  executed,  except  to  the  extent  such 
rentai  increases  do  not  exceed  the  average 
annual  rate  of  rental  increase  over  the  previ- 
ous five  years. 

(1)  Any  mortgagee  under  a  mortgage  in- 
sured under  this  section  shaU  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  Insurance  au- 
thorized hereunder: 

(1)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  204(a) .  which  apply  to  mortgages  in- 
sured  under  section  203.  If  the  mortgage  is 
secured  by  property  containing  one  to  four 
dwelling  units,  and  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (b).  (c),  (d).  (g).  (j)  and  (k)  of  sec- 
tion 204  shall  be  applicable  to  such  mort- 
gages; or 

(2)  In  accordance  with  the  provtslon  of 
section  207(g) .  which  apply  to  mortgagee  in- 
siu-ed  under  section  207,  if  the  mortgage  is 
secured  by  property  containing  five  or  more 
dwelling  umts  and  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (d),  (e).  (h).  (1).  (j),  (k),  (l),and  (n) 
of  section  207  shall  be  applicable  to  such 
nK>rtgages; 
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except  that  all  references  la  sections  204  and 
207  to  the  "Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance 
Fund"  shall  be  csonstrued  to  refer  to  the 
"Special  Risk  Insurance  Fund"  and  all  refer- 
ences therein  to  sections  203  and  207  shall  be 
construed  to  refer  also  to  section  244:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  if  a  loan  resulting  In 
default  did  not  meet  FHA  requlrementu  for 
this  program  or  if  more  than  20  per  centum 
of  the  loans  originally  executed  by  the  mort- 
gagee are  In  default,  the  claim  will  not  be 
paid  unless  the  mortgagee  shows  that  said 
default  was  not  due  to  lt«  negligence. 

(J)  In  order  to  Insure  maxlmxim  achieve- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  to 
safeguard  against  p>osslble  abuses: 

( 1 )  all  mortgages  Insured  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  contain  provisions  satisfactory  to 
and  enforceable  by  the  Secretary,  to  ensure 
that  in  the  event  of  any  sale  of  any  property 
subject  thereto,  or  of  any  beneficial  Interest 
in  any  such  property,  within  four  years  of 
the  date  upon  which  the  mortgage  Insurance 
became  effective,  by  any  mortgagor  who  shall 
have  acquired  said  property  by  purchase  or 
gift  subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  and  within  four  years  of  the  date 
of  said  sale,  any  amount  by  which  the  pur- 
chase price  or  other  consideration  accruing 
therefor  shall  exceed  the  sum  of 

(A)  the  consideration  paid  by  said  mort- 
gagor for  the  acquisition  of  the  property; 
plus 

(B)  the  reasonable  and  actual  cost  of  re- 
pairs and  Improvements  to  the  property  dur- 
ing the  p>erlod  for  which  the  property  was 
held  by  such  mortgagor;  plus 

(C)  an  amount,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  pursuant  to  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  and  In  no  event  exceeding  0.4 '"c 
of  the  amount  contained  in  (A)  and  (B) 
hereof  times  the  number  of  months  said 
mortgagor  has  owned  the  property,  which 
reflects  reasonable  appreciation.  If  any.  In  the 
value  of  the  land  and  Improvements  during 
such  holding  period, 

shall  be  repayable  to  the  purchaser  of  said 
property.  Such  amount  shall  be  recoverable 
by  said  purchaser  from  such  mortgagor  bv 
legal  action. 

(2)  all  mortgages  Insured  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  contain  provisions  satisfactory  to 
and  enforceable  by  the  Secretary  to  insure 
that,  in  the  event  any  property  securing  any 
mortgage  Insured  hereunder  shall  be  sold,  or 
any  beneficial  Interest  therein  shall  be  other- 
wise voluntarily  transferred,  within  five  years 
of  the  date  upon  which  the  mortgage  insur- 
ance became  effective,  by  any  mortgagor  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (d)   (2)   (A).  (B)  or  (C) 

to  a  transferee  of  the  kind  described  in  sub- 
section (d)  (2)  (D).  said  transferee  shall 
prepay  the  then  outstanding  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  underlying  said  mortgage 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  outstanding  prin- 
cipal amount  following  such  prepayment 
shall  not  exceed  the  principal  amount  of 
that  could  have  been  then  outstanding,  tak- 
ing Into  account  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (d)  (5),  If  said  transferee  had  been 
the  mortgagor  at  the  time  the  mortgage  was 
first  Insured  under  this  section. 

(3)  the  Secretary  shall  authorize  mort- 
gagees, to  the  greatest  extent  feasible,  to  talce 
action  contemplated  by  this  section,  includ- 
ing the  provision  of  insured  financing  or  re- 
financing, without  obtaining  prior  approvals, 
and  shall  establish  such  certification  and  in- 
spection requirements  procedures,  and  such 
other  safeguards  as  to  sales,  charges,  and 
methods  of  operation  as,  in  his  opinion,  are 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  protection 
of  the  interests  of  tenants  residing  in  the 
mortgaged  properties  or  otherwise  to  effectu- 
ate the  purposes  of  this  section.  All  obliga- 
tions Imposed  under  subsections  (e),  (f), 
(g).  (h)  and  (J)  or,  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section,  shall  be  enforceable  by  the 
Secretary. 

(Ic)  With  respect  to  any  mortgage  Insured 
under  this  section  and  the  underlying  prop- 


erty and,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  if,  at  any  time,  the  taxes.  Interest 
on  the  mortgage  debt,  mortgage  amortiza- 
tion payments,  mortgage  Insurance  pre- 
miums, hazard  insurance  premiums,  the  ex- 
pense of  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
property  covered  by  the  insured  mortgage 
and  the  cost  of  any  necessary  but  unantici- 
pated major  capital  outlays  during  the  term 
of  the  mortgage  exceed  the  rental  Income  of 
the  property.  Including  a  reasonable  Imputed 
rental  contribution  by  any  owner  occupant, 
the  Secretary  may.  In  his  discretion  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe,  insure  under  this  section  a  loan 
by  the  mortgagee  in  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing the  excess  of  the  foregoing  expenses  over 
the  rental  Income  or  a  loan  to  refinance  the 
existing  indebtedness,  plus  such  excess. 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  to  insure 
that,  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible,  funds 
appropriated  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended, 
shall  be  made  available  on  a  priority  basis 
for  training  and  employment  support  use  in 
connection  with  Improvements  financed  by 
mortgages  insured  under  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  cooperate  with  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprises, 
the  Director  of  the  Educational  Envelop- 
ment Agency,  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Sm.iU  Business  Administration,  to  Insure 
maximum  utilization  of  minority  and  small 
business  contractors  in  connection  with  im- 
provements financed  by  mortgages  Insured 
under  this  section. 

(m)  In  administering  the  program  estab- 
lished, the  Secretary  shall  use  his  best  ef- 
forts to  enlist  the  support  and  actual  coop- 
eration of  state  and  local  governments  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  programs 
which  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  including  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  municipal  services  In 
low-  and  moderate-income  areas,  particu- 
larly areas  threatened  by  building  aban- 
donment, and  in  insuring  to  the  greatest 
extent  feasible,  the  administration  of  laws 
and  ordinances  relating  to  the  existing  hous- 
ing stock.  Including  building  codes,  housing 
codes,  health  and  safety  codes,  zoning  laws 
and  property  tax  laws,  in  such  manner  as 
will  encourage  maximum  utilization  of  this 
program  in  accordance  with  the  pvuT>oses 
herein  expressed. 

(n)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  main- 
tain full  information  and  statistics  regard- 
ing the  utilization  of  and  experiences  In- 
curred under  this  program,  which  shall  In- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  Information  and 
statistics  concerning: 

(1)  financial  market  conditions,  Including 
the  interest  rates,  payback  periods  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  affecting  housing  eli- 
gible to  be  financed  hereunder; 

(2)  the  character,  extent  and  actual  ooets 
of  repairs,  renovations  and  moderate  hous- 
ing rehabilitation  undertaken  hereunder; 

(3)  factors  alTectlng  and  statistics  show- 
ing the  extent  of  actual  and  potential  utili- 
zation of  this  program; 

(4)  factors  affecting  the  processing  time 
of  applications  submitted  hereunder  and 
statistics  showing  processing  times  actvially 
experienced; 

(6)  mortgage  arrearages  and  defaults  on 
mortgage  loans   insured  hereunder; 

(6)  Abuses  of  the  program,  actual  or  po- 
tential, and  remedial  and  punitive  actions 
taken  in  cozuiectlon  therewith;  and 

(7)  the  costs  of  administering  the  mort- 
gages insurance  program  provided  by  this 
section; 

and  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  annual  re- 
ports summarizing  such  information,  which 
shaU  Include  his  analysis  of  the  effectiveness 
and  scope  of  the  program  and  his  recom- 
mendations for  Its  Improvements  and  gretfter 
utilization. 


(O)  If  the  Secretcu7  determines  that  tba 
iinavaUabUlty  of  pr(^>erty  Insurance  oovetw 
age  Is  hindering  the  widespread  utUlsattoo 
of  this  program,  he  shaU  take  aU  practicable 
steps  to  ensure  that  the  protection  ana 
benefits  of  the  Urban  Prt^erty  Protection 
and  Belnsuranoe  Act  of  1968  are  utUlaed  to 
provide  adequate  pn^erty  Insurance  oorer- 
age  for  mortgagors  and  mortgagees  under 
this  program. 

(P)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  wide- 
spread utilization  of  this  program  Is  hin- 
dered by  the  charging  of  points  or  diacounto 
by  mortgagees,  he  shall  take  steps  to  Imple- 
ment the  Oovemment  National  Mortgage 
Association's  authority  under  section  80S(l) 
and  302 (c)  of  this  Act  to  purchase  and  m^^ 
commitments  to  purchase  mortgages  Insowl 
under  this  section,  at  a  price  equal  to  the 
unpaid  principal  amount  thereof  at  the  time 
of  purchase,  with  adjustments  for  Interest 
and  any  comparable  Items,  and  to  sell  such 
mortgages  at  any  time  at  a  price  within  the 
range  of  market  prices  for  the  particular 
class  of  mortgages  invcdved  at  the  time  of 
sale  as  determined  by  the  Association. 

(Q)(l)  section  238(b)  of  this  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  243"  each 
time  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"243  and  244." 

(2)  the  second  sentence  of  section  306(g) 
of  the  National  Hoiislng  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  between  "and"  and  "no  such  com- 
mitment" the  following:  "U  the  mortgage 
Is  not  Insured  under  seoUon  344." 

BACKGROtTND  PACT   SHEET,   URBAN  REHABarr*- 

TiON  Act  op  1972,  February  2,  1972 
Consldermg  our  present  housing  short- 
age, projected  population  growth,  and  real- 
istic expectations  of  housing  production,  it 
seems  clear  that  unsafe,  dilapidated  Inner- 
city  dwelling  unite  will  remain  the  only 
homes  available  for  millions  of  people  of  low 
and  moderate  Income  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. Moreover,  thousands  of  soundly  con- 
structed buildings  are  being  abandoned  be- 
cause of  bad  plumbing  and  wiring.  Improve- 
ment of  existing  residential  property  is 
therefore  essential. 

I.  PRESENT  HOtrsING  CRISIS 

A.  Housing  production  during  the  past 
six  years  has  fallen  1.2  million  units  short 
of  the  need.  (Through  1970,  the  latest  avail- 
able date.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  facts 
are  taken  from  a  study  by  Schecter  &  Schlef- 
er  for  H.R.  Banking  &  Currency  Comm..  Sub- 
comm.  on  Housing.) 

1.  Definition  of  "housing  needs" 
"Starting  with  1965  each  year's  housing 

starts  have  been  significantly  below  the  level 
required  to  meet  the  needs  of  household 
growth,  mobility  and  replacements  of  losses 
from  the  supply."  (Cumulative  total  since 
1965  Is  the  1.2  mUllon  units) 

B.  6  million  substandard  units  are  cur- 
rently In  use.  700,000  of  these  are  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

1.  About  62,400  substandard  units  were 
rehabilitated  under  federal  programs  in  1971. 
Projected  figure  of  rehabUltatlons  in  1972 
according  to  HUD  is  108.000. 

2.  More  than  4,600,000  units  lack  complete 
plumbing  facilities.  (1970  Censtis  flg\ire) 

3.  More  than  3,000,000  units  are  without 
complete  kitchen  facilities.  ( 1970  Census  fig- 
ure) 

C.  Abandonment  of  livable  dwellings. 

1.  Rate  in  New  York  City  and  Newark 
exceeds  rate  of  housing  production. 

2.  .\bout  180,000  units  were  abandoned  In 
New  York  City  between  1966-1970.  (50,000 
annually)  (Source:  Grlbsgy.  et  al..  Study 
on  "Housing  and  Poverty"  June  1970) 

3.  Nearly  5%  of  New  York  City's  total 
housing  stock  is  abandoned.  (Source:  Testi- 
mony of  Prof.  O.  Sternlleb  before  Hearings 
of  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  &  Currency 
on  housing  in  the  70s) 

4.  In  NYC  in  1968.  80%  of  housing  losses 
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were  In  buildings  classified  not  only  three 
years  earlier  as  sound  or  deteriorating,  but 
not  dilapidated.  (Testimony  of  Nell  Hardy, 
Aast.  Administrator,  HUD,  NY) 

5.  Annual  abandonments  in  Philadelphia 
estimated  to  be  35,000  units. 

6.  Abandoiunents  In  Baltimore  about  4,400 
annually. 

n.  projected  needs 
A.  26   million   new  housing  units  needed 
m   the   decade   ending    1978,    according   to 
HUD'S  National  Housing  Goal. 

1.  Census  figures  Indicate  probable  In- 
crease of  13.5  million  households  between 
1970-1980. 

2.  An  estimated  8.5  million  units  will  be 
needed  to  replace  existing  housing  which 
will  be  abandoned  or  otherwise  no  longer  In 
use  by  that  time.  (The  1970  Census  estimates 
that  27  million  units  currently  In  use  are  at 
least  30  years  old.) 

3.  An  additional  4  million  units  (to  reach 
the  total  26  million  figure)  represent  In- 
creases In  vacancies  because  of  the  Increas- 
ing mobility  of  our  society. 

m.  prospects  fob  uketino  the  needs 

A.  Realistic  estimates  show  between  17-21 
million  new  units  likely  to  be  completed  by 
1978,  up  to  9  mUllon  short  of  the  need. 

B.  By  increasing  the  rehabilitation  of  ex- 
isting structures,  we  will  reduce  the  loss  of 
supply  due  to  deterioration  and  dilapidation 
and  thus  reduce  the  deficit  of  needed  hous- 
ing. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  today 
cosponsored,  with  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  the  Urban 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972. 

Mr.  President,  1971  was  the  best  year 
in  our  Nation's  history  for  housing  con- 
struction. Over  2  million  units  were 
started  last  year,  a  43 -percent  improve- 
ment over  the  1970  figure.  The  Federal 
Government  played  a  major  role  in  set- 
ting this  record — over  40  percent  of  the 
new  units  were  started  under  the  auspices 
of  government  programs.  Both  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  housing-related  industries 
deserve  praise  for  supplying  Americans 
with  new  housing  at  a  faster  rate  than 

ever  before. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  have  been 
making  great  strides  in  providing  new 

housing,  however,  the  existing  housing  in 
all  too  many  of  our  cities  is  falling  apart. 
The  number  of  substandard  units  in  Bal- 
timore, for  example,  increased  from  43,- 
000  to  65,000  between  1960  and  1969.  New 
York  City's  inventory  of  deteriorating 
housing  grew  by  37  percent  in  the  early 
and  middle  1960's,  while  the  number  of 
units  in  standard  condition  grew  by  only 
2.4  percent.  The  situation  is  similar  in 
other  cities  across  the  country.  As  of  1968, 
more  than  2  million  urban  housing  units 
were  "substandard"  and  were  either  di- 
lapidated, deteriorating,  or  lacking  in  full 
plumbing  facilities.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  housing  of  our  low  and  moderate 
Income  Americans  to  be  infested  with 
rats  and  plagued  by  stench  and  garbage, 
treacherous  electrical  arrangements, 
leaky  roofs,  inadequate  heating  systems, 
and  broken  windows,  stairs,  and  hand- 
rails. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  this  already  dismal  picture  has  de- 
veloped as  massive  amounts  of  housing 
have  simply  been  left  to  rot.  Cleveland  is 
losing  2,400  units  per  year  in  this  way, 
and  Chicago  is  losing  about  1.800.  There 


are  approximately  20,000  abandoned 
buildings  in  Philadelphia,  5,000  in  Balti- 
more, 2,000  to  3,000  in  Detroit,  and 
around  1,000  in  Boston  and  Washington. 
In  New  York  City,  housing  is  being  aban- 
doned at  a  faster  rate  thsm  it  Is  being 
constructed.  Even  these  figures  do  not  in- 
dicate the  seriousness  of  the  abandon- 
ment problem  at  the  local  level,  since 
abandonments  tend  to  snowball  in  a 
neighborhood.  The  abandoned  properties 
attract  socially  imdesirable  elements  who 
either  vandalize  the  properties  or  use 
them  for  socially  unacceptable  and  il- 
legal purposes.  Residents  of  nearby  struc- 
tures who  can  move  out  of  the  neighbor- 
hood are  likely  to  do  so.  The  resultant 
high  vacancies  and  reduced  rental  in- 
comes encourage  more  abandoment, 
blight,  and  social  problems  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

We  must  recognize  that  high  construc- 
tion rates  are  no  substitute  for  coming 
to  grips  with  the  problem  of  deteriorat- 
ing housing.  Considering  our  present 
housing  shortage  and  projected  popula- 
tion growth,  it  seems  clear  that  inner 
city  dwelling  units  which  are  presently 
aging  and  in  many  cases  substandard, 
will  remain  the  only  homes  available  for 
millions  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
families.  The  ability  of  housing  construc- 
tion to  provide  relief  for  this  situation  is 
further  limited  by  its  predominantly 
suburban  location,  which  makes  it  virtu- 
ally inaccessible  to  those  who  are  poor 
or  victims  of  discrimination.  While  it  is 
essential  that  we  restore  and  preserve 
existing  residential  property,  present 
Oovenunent  housing  programs  provide 
very  little  assistance  along  these  lines. 

The  major  economic  factor  involved 
in  the  housing  deterioration  process  is 
that  inner  city  owners  just  cannot  afford 
to  spend  money  on  their  property.  All 
elements  of  housing  costs — financing, 
maintenance,  operating,  and  property 
taxes — have  been  rising  swiftly  and 
and  steadily  over  the  past  decade.  As  a 

result,  the  owner-occupant  finds  that  he 

cannot  afford  to  make  needed  repairs  and 
improvements.  The  landlord  realizes  that 
adequate  rent  rises  to  meet  the  increasing 
expenses  are  precluded  by  the  limited  in- 
comes of  his  tenants,  and  reacts  by 
skimping  on  maintenance  and  repairs. 
The  result  in  terms  of  the  livabUity  of  his 
dwelling  is  disastrous.  New  York  judges, 
recognizing  the  seriousness  of  this  econ- 
omic squeeze,  often  charge  such  meager 
fines  as  50  cents  for  violations  of  housing 
codes.  In  areas  where  militant  tenants 
have  brought  about  strict  enforcement  of 
the  codes,  many  landlords  have  chosen 
to  abandon  structurally  sound  units 
rather  than  follow  a  court  order  requir- 
ing them  to  carry  out  moderate  re- 
habilitation. 

Faced  with  this  problem,  some  land- 
lords and  owners  have  only  one  desire — 
to  get  what  they  can  out  of  their  invest- 
ment, and  get  out.  In  neighborhoods 
whero  there  is  already  considerable 
blight  and  the  abandonment  process  is 
well  under  way,  this  attitude  is  likely  to 
predominate.  Such  areas  probably  need 
comprehensive  and  deep  subsidy  pro- 
grams such  as  urban  renewal.  In  so- 
called  transitional  neighborhoods,  how- 
ever, where  blight  is  not  so  widespread 


and  the  abandonment  process  has  hardly 
begim,  many  people  may  very  much  want 
to  stay  in  the  neighborhod  and  protect 
their  investment.  They  would  like  to  raise 
the  value  of  their  property  by  making 
repairs  and  improvements,  and  realize 
that  such  improvements  may  result  in 
reduced  future  maintenance  expendi- 
tures and  lower  vacancy  rates.  They  are 
also  aware  that  any  such  investment  can 
be  written  off  for  tax  purposes  in  5  years, 
imder  the  provisions  of  the  1969  Tax  Re- 
form Act,  and  that  moderate  rehabilita- 
tion would  relieve  harassment  by  tenant 
groups  and  code  enforcement  agencies. 
Taking  out  a  loan  for  repairs  and  im- 
provements is  impractical  for  them,  how- 
ever, if  it  means  increasing  their  monthly 
debt  service  payments.  In  addition,  their 
neighborhoods  have  long  been  "red- 
lined"  by  conventional  lending  sources, 
and  financing  for  mortgages  and  rehabU- 
itation  is  therefore  exorbitantly  ex- 
pensive if  available  at  all.  This  situation 
leads  directly  to  abandonment  by  some 
property  owners  who  have  a  large  bal- 
loon payment  coming  due  at  the  end  of 
a  short-term  mortgage,  and  find  that 
refinancing  at  economically  feasible 
terms  is  just  not  available.  Thousands  of 
owners  in  New  York  City  alone  must  face 
the  refinancing  problem  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

I  believe  that  the  fate  of  the  people 
who  want  to  protect  the  value  of  th^r 
homes  is  crucial  to  the  future  of  our 
cities.  Their  desire  to  stay  is  evidence 
that  both  their  individual  housing  units 
and  their  entire  neighborhoods  can  be 
saved,  at  least  for  awhile,  without  pour- 
ing in  vast  amounts  of  taxpayers'  money. 
These  neighborhoods  could  well  become 
devastated  in  the  near  future,  however, 
if  we  completely  neglect  them  now.  Be- 
cause Senator  Cranston,  Senator  Javits 
and  I  feel  that  the  most  effective  way  to 
fight  deterioration  of  housing  and  neigh- 
borhoods is  to  arrest  it  in  its  early  stages, 
we  are  today  introducing  a  bill  which 
does  not  subsidize  inner  city  property 
owners,  but  neveilheless  provides  the 
means  for  them  to  make  needed  repairs 
and  improvements  without  increasing 
their  monthly  debt  service  payments.  The 
bill  would  also  directly  combat  housing 
abandoiunent  by  making  It  ix>6sible  to 
refinance  balloon  mortgage  payments  at 
reasonable  terms. 

Our  proposal  is  to  use  the  leverage  of 
FHA  loan  guarantees  to  acquire  private 
market  refinancing  of  mortgages  at  the 
FHA  interest  rate.  These  mortgages  may 
cover  additional  fimds  for  moderate  re- 
habilitation as  well  as  the  outstanding 
mortgage  indebtedness.  By  stretching  out 
the  length  of  present  mortgages,  money 
for  repair  and  improvements  can  be  pro- 
vided without  increasing  the  mortgagor's 
monthly  debt  ser'ilce.  For  example,  if  a 
person  originally  held  a  $15,000,  20-year 
loan  at  a  5-percent  interest  rate  and  has 
been  paying  $99  per  month  for  15 
years,  his  outstanding  balance  is  $3,300. 
If  he  refinances  at  a  7-percent  interest 
rate  with  a  5-percent  discoimt  and 
lengthens  his  term  of  repayment  from  5 
years  to  10,  the  new  principal,  which 
still  requires  payments  of  $99  per 
month,  will  include  $2,844  which  can  be 
used  for  repairs  and  improvements.  If 
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more  of  the  mortgage  has  been  paid  off  at 
the  time  of  refinancing,  more  money  will 
be  made  available  for  repairs  tmd  im- 
provements. By  refinancing  at  the  terms 
given  in  this  example,  $4,794  would  be 
made  available  if  3  years  remain  on  the 
term  of  his  original  mortgage,  and  $5,844 
if  only  2  years  remain.  In  neighborhoods 
where  deterioration  has  been  occurring 
for  some  time,  most  mortgages  will  have 
a  shorter  term  than  20  years  and  a  higher 
interest  rate  than  5  percent.  Refinanc- 
ing in  such  cases  can  often  provide  pro- 
portionately even  more  money  for  im- 
provements than  is  provided  in  the  ex- 
ample which  I  have  given. 

Owners  of  substandard  housing  or 
housing  occupied  predominantly  by  per- 
sons with  low  or  moderate  incomes  would 
be  eligible  for  this  program.  In  addition 
to  the  outstanding  indebtedness  on  their 
present  loan,  the  new  mortgage  must 
cover  enough  money  to  support  the  re- 
habilitation necessary  to  promptly  place 
the  housing  in  standard  condition.  No 
funds  made  available  through  refinanc- 
ing can  be  used  for  any  purpose  other 
than  rehabilitation.  "Standard  condi- 
tion" will  be  defined  by  local  codes  un- 
less the  Secretary  of  HUD  finds  that 
they  are  absent  or  inadequate,  in  which 
case  he  may  impose  alternative  stand- 
ards. 

We  realize  that  a  one-shot  job  on  de- 
teriorating housing  is  not  going  to  be 
enough  to  assure  lasting  improvements. 
Tills  bill,  therefore,  requires  that  the 
housing  be  continuously  maintained  in 
standard  condition  for  the  life  of  the  new 
mortgage,  and  that  the  mortgagor  must 
spend  whatever  percentage  of  his  an- 
nual rental  income  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
maintenance.  The  Secretary  may  deny 
proposed  rent  increases  and  impose 
other  sanctions  as  a  penalty  for  vio- 
lating these  provisions.  To  help  insure 
that  an  adequate  level  of  maintenance  is 
feasible,  the  Secretary  may  permit  a 
mortgagor's  debt  service  to  be  reduced 
through  refinancing  under  this  program 
if.  and  only  if.  he  finds  that  such  a  re- 
duction is  necessary  to  create  an  eco- 
nomic investment.  So  that  maintenance 
is  not  thwarted  because  a  mortgagor's 
furnace  blows  shortly  after  he  has  spent 
his  improvement  money,  for  example, 
the  Secretary  may  insure  an  additional 
loan  or  refinancing  to  take  care  of  emer- 
gency capital  outlays. 

If  the  mortgagor  wishes  to  rehabilitate 
more  extensively  than  is  required,  he 
may  take  out  a  larger  loan  and  do  so. 
Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  we  are 
not  trying  to  provide  a  means  for  sub- 
stantial rehabilitation  of  housing.  In  ac- 
cordance with  our  goal  of  providing  mod- 
erate rehabilitation,  we  have  limited  the 
capacity  of  mortgagors  to  extend  mort- 
gages by  setting  the  maximum  new 
mortgage  term  at  20  years. 

I  believe  that  any  housing  preservation 
program  should  specifically  encourage 
those  mortgagors  who  are  most  likely  to 
exhibit  a  real  and  continuing  concern  for 
their  neighborhood.  Studies  have  shown 
that  owner-occupants,  who  have  such  a 
large  and  important  stake  in  their  neigh- 
borhoods,  have   the   best   maintenance 
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record  of  all  mortgagors.  Owner-occu- 
pancy is  also  perhaps  the  only  recog- 
nizably effective  defense  against  housing 
abandonment.  Our  bill,  therefore,  re- 
quires less  equity  from  owner-occupants 
of  less  than  seven  imit  dwellings,  and 
tenant  cooperatives  and  condomlnlimis 
who  occupy  a  majority  of  the  units  on 
the  property,  than  from  other  groups. 
Nonprofit  organizations  are  also  given 
preferential  treatment.  All  of  these  types 
of  mortgagors  are  exempt  from  the  per- 
centage limitation  on  debt  service  reduc- 
tion, and  the  requirement  that  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  rehabiUtation  accom- 
pany any  such  reduction,  which  we 
are  imposing  on  other  landlords. 

Because  the  importance  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  entire  neighborhood  for  the 
success  of  this  program  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized, refinancing  under  the  pro- 
gram will  only  be  allowed  in  neighbor- 
hoods which  either  contain  sufficient 
public  facilities  and  amenities  to  support 
long-term  values  or  are  carrying  out 
neighborhood  preservation  programs. 
There  is  also  a  section  in  the  bill  which 
encourages  State  and  local  governments 
to  concentrate  municipal  services  In  these 
areas;  that  section  also  encoiuuges  them 
to  administer  other  laws  such  as  property 
tax  laws  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
program. 

It  is  unfortunate  but  true  that  the 
experience  of  past  Government  housing 
programs  has  provided  us  with  glaring 
examples  of  what  to  avoid  as  we  design 
a  new  program.  With  these  examples  in 
mind,  we  have  guarded  against  the  dis- 
placement of  tenants  as  a  result  of  reha- 
bilitation by  allowing  rents  to  rise  only 
with  operating  costs.  We  have  also  de- 
signed mechanisms  to  eliminate  exploita- 
tion by  speculators,  to  avoid  augmenting 
George  Romney's  role  as  the  Nation's 
largest  inner  city  landlord,  and  to  speed 
up  the  processing  of  applications  for 
insurance  under  the  program. 

The  chances  for  speculators  to  benefit 
from  the  program  are  reduced  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  transfer  of  ownership 
involved.  In  addition,  people  who  buy  a 
house,  refinance  with  an  FHA  guarantee, 
and  use  the  money  for  a  cosmetic  reha- 
bilitation job,  will  not  be  able  to  obtain 
the  inflated  appraisal  which  has  enabled 
speculators  to  sell  property  at  prices  far 
above  the  fair  market  value  in  other  pro- 
grams. This  is  because  the  per  annum 
appreciation  after  refinancing  is  limited 
to  4.8  percent  for  anyone  who  sells  his 
property  within  4  years  of  the  refi- 
nancing. 

Default  problems  are  also  reduced  by 
the  nature  of  the  program,  because  loans 
under  this  bill  are  not  likely  to  be  as 
large  as  in  new  construction  or  substan- 
tial rehabilitation  programs.  As  an  addi- 
tional safeguard,  the  bUl  contains  equity 
requirements  which  will  be  higher  in  most 
cases  than  those  that  presently  exist  in 
many  trouble-prone  programs — 5  percent 
of  the  property  value  for  the  "preferred" 
mortgagors  eniunerated  earlier,  and  10 
percent  for  other  groups  such  as  absen- 
tee, profitmaklng  owners,  the  program 
will  not  Include  mortgagors  who  are  new 
and  inexperienced  property  owners.  Most 
importantly,  participants  will  not  have  to 
increase  the  monthly  debt  service  which 


they  have  been  successfully  paying  since 
they  took  out  their  existing  mortgage 

Many  of  us  have  received  complaints 
from  constituents  that  the  processing 
time  for  the  acceptance  of  loan  Insur- 
ance applications  in  present  FHA  pro- 
grams can  drag  out  to  a  year  or  longer 
To  help  insure  that  such  an  intolerable 
situation  does  not  impede  the  function- 
mg  of  this  program,  the  processing  sys- 
tem is  patterned  after  that  used  for  title 
I  home  improvement  loans.  Banks  would 
be  encouraged  to  decide  on  their  own 
whether  a  proposed  loan  meets  PHA 
criteria,  and  to  extend  the  loan  without 
pnor  approval  from  PHA.  Under  this  bill 
a  bank  would  advise  FHA  when  it  makes 
the  loan,  but  FHA  would  play  no  acUve 
role  in  the  process,  if  the  borrower  there- 
after defaults,  the  lender  would  recover 
its  losses  from  FHA,  provided  the  loan 
met  FHA  requirements  for  the  program 
To  prevent  abuse  or  neglect  by  the  lend- 
ers, if  more  than  20  percent  of  a  lender's 
loans  under  this  program  are  in  default 
at  the  time  he  makes  a  claim  he  has  to 
show  to  the  FHA  that  the  default  was 
not  due  to  his  negligence  in  order  to  re- 
ceive reimbursement  for  it. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  to 
allow  the  use  of  the  Fannie  Mae-Ginnie 
Mae  Tandem  plan  to  support  the  FHA 
interest  rate  if  necessary.  I  hope  that 
this  will  not  be  necessary,  however,  and 
that  the  program  can  at  least  be  Initiated 
without  the  help  of  the  Tandem  plan 

This  bill  would  encourage  the  utiliza- 
tion of  manpower  development  programs 
and  the  use  of  minority  and  small  busi- 
ness contractors  in  connection  with  the 
contemplated  repairs  and  improvements 
It  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to 
take  all  practicable  steps  to  Insure  that 
property  insurance  is  made  available  un- 
der the  Urban  Property  Protection  and 
Reinsurance  Act  of  1968  in  any  neigh- 
borhood where  he  finds  that  the  lack  of 
available  property  insurance  is  hindering 
the  widespread  utilization  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  bill  would  prevent  a  mortgagor 
in  the  10  percent  equity  group  from  get- 
ting around  the  equity  requirement  by 
buying  property  from  a  mortgagor  in  the 
3  percent  group  after  that  mortgagor  has 
refinanced  with  FHA  insurance,  and  it 
would  require  HUD  to  maintain  extensive 
information  on  all  aspects  of  the  pro- 
grams operation. 

The  bUl  which  Senator  Cranston,  Sen- 
ator Javits,  and  I  are  proposing  is  not 
designed  to  eliminate  all  the  problems  of 
all  property  owners  In  transitional  inner 
city  neighborhoods.  Operating  and  main- 
tenance costs,  as  well  as  the  need  for 
moderate  rehabilitation,  may  Impose 
such  a  hardship  In  some  cases  that  a 
shaUow  subsidy  Is  needed  in  addition  to 
this  bill.  We  are  also  relying  on  other  leg- 
islative proposals,  and  State  and  local 
government  actions,  to  provide  the  con- 
tinuing high  level  of  municipal  services 
which  Is  so  important  to  neighborhood 
preservation.  Our  bill  will  not  save  neigh- 
borhoods singlehandedly.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  prove  to  be  an  effective 
means  of  enabling  owners  to  preserve 
their  housing  and  prevent  housing  de- 
terioration—at very  little  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  also  seems  important 
to  me  that  because  there  Is  no  direct  sub- 
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sidy  to  participants  except  as  needed  to 
support  the  FHA  interest  rate,  those  who 
refinance  will  do  so  because  they  really 
want  to  protect  their  investment  and  save 
their  neighborhoods.  I  believe  that  it  is 
far  preferable  to  help  these  people  save 
their  own  neighborhoods  now,  before 
those  neighljorhoods  further  deteriorate, 
than  to  struggle  against  blight  later  with 
bulldozers  and  massive  expenditures. 

I  ask  unsuiimous  consent  that  there  be 
inserted  at  this  point  In  the  Record,  a 
statement  relative  to  the  operation  of  this 
program  in  various  financial  situations, 
prepared  by  the  Earl  Warren  Legal  Insti- 
tute at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Operation  or  the  Program  in  Vakiotts 
Financial  Situations 

Upon  Implementation  of  the  proposed  new 
refinancing  programs,  numerous  differing  fi- 
nancing situations  will  be  encountered  and 
It  Is.  therefore,  useful  to  consider  how  the 
program  will  operate  In  each  of  them.  In  de- 
scending order  of  program  feaslbUlty.  they 
are  1)  short  term,  high  Interest  loans;  2) 
short  term,  high  effective,  but  low  contract. 
Interest  rates;  3)  short  term  but  low  actual 
Interest  rates;  4)  long  term]  reasonable  In- 
terest rates;  5)  balloon  mortgages;  and  6) 
mortgages  In  default  upon  which  only  Inter- 
est payments  are  being  made. 

In  analyzing  these  situations,  certain  gen- 
eral factors  must  be  kept  In  mind.  The  basic 
principle  Is  that  refinancing  made  avaUable 
on  better  terms  because  of  the  PHA  guaran- 
tee enables  an  owner  to  support  a  larger  prin- 
cipal with  the  same  monthly  payments.  The 
difference  between  the  old  and  new  princi- 
pals must  be  used  for  needed  repairs  and  Im- 
provements. Beyond  this  basic  principle  there 
are  six  other  refinements.  First,  as  the  prin- 
cipal on  the  existing  loans  Increases,  the 
amount  of  repair  and  improvement  money 
that  can  be  made  available  by  refinancing  wUl 
also  increase.  Second,  the  higher  the  present 
interest  rate  on  the  current  debt,  the  greater 
will  be  the  amount  of  repair  and  improve- 
ment money  made  available  on  refinancing. 
Third,  as  the  term  of  the  existing  debt  in- 
creases, the  amount  of  repair  and  improve- 
ment money  made  available  decreases. 
Fourth,  the  longer  the  new  term  after  refi- 
nancing, the  more  repair  and  Improvement 
money  will  be  made  available.  Fifth,  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  points  that  the  lend- 
ers may  charge.  Thus  it  is  asstimed  in  the 
following  discussion  that  a  5%  discount  will 
be  charged.  Sixth,  beyond  the  benefits  se- 
cured from  the  better  terms,  additional 
money  for  repairs  and  improvements  may  be 
obtained.  If  the  refinancing  occurs  In  the 
latter  years  of  a  mortgage  and  thus  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  original  principal  has 
been  paid  off. 

SHORT    TERM HIGH    INTEREST    RATES 

If  the  old  loan  was  for  a  short  term  and 
at  a  high  Interest  rate,  the  greatest  benefits 
from  refinancing  can  be  secured.  The  follow- 
ing tables  indicate  how  refinancing  such 
short  term  high  Interest  rate  loans  will  op- 
erate when  the  old  Interest  rates,  principals 
and  amortization  periods  and  new  amorti- 
zation periods  vary. 

Table  A — Various  principals 

This  table  shows  the  amount  of  repair  and 
Improvement  money  made  avaUable  by  re- 
financing five  year,  fifteen  percent  Interest 
loans  of  varying  principals,  If  the  payments 
on  the  new  loan  are  the  same,  the  term  of 
the  new  loan  Is  fifteen  years,  the  Interest 
rate  Is  7.0%   and  5%  discount  Is  charged. 


cxvin- 


-146 — Part  2 


New 
Principal     Payments    principal 


Repair 
and 
Improve- 
ment    5  percent 
mone>       discount 


$1,000. 
J2,000. 
U.OOO 
J4,000. 
J5,000. 


»2t. 

SO 

75 

100 

125 


J2,  780 

5,560 

3,340 

11,125 

13,905 


tl,640  $140 

3, 282  278 

4. 923  417 

6. 569  556 

8. 210  695 


Table  B — Various  interest  rates 
This  table  shows  the  amounts  of  repair 
and  Improvement  money  made  available  by 
refinancing  five  year,  three  thousand  dollar 
loans  of  various  interest  rates  for  fifteen 
years  at  7.0%  interest  with  a  5%  discount. 


Repair 

and 

improva- 

New 

ment 

5  percent 

Interest  rate 

Payments 

principal 

money 

discount 

Percent: 

10 

$66 

$7,341 

$3. 974 

$367 

12 

69 

7,615 

4,235 

380 

15 

75 

8.342 

4,925 

417 

18 

80 

8,900 

5,4i>5 

445 

20.. 

84 

9.345 

5,828 

467 

23 

89 

9,900 

6,405 

495 

Table  C — Various  ola  amortization  periods 
This  table  shows  the  amount  of  repair 
and  Improvement  money  made  avaUable  by 
refinancing  fifteen  percent,  three  thousand 
dollar  loans  of  various  terms  tor  a  fifteen 
year  period  at  7.0%  Interest  with  a  6% 
discount. 


Repair 

and 

improve- 

New 

ment 

5  percent 

Term 

Payments 

principal 

money 

discount 

Year: 

3 

...    $109.47 

$12,125 

$8, 519 

$606 

4 

...        88.00 

9,790 

6,301 

489 

5 

75.00 

8,340 

4,923 

417 

6 

66.00 

7.341 

3.974 

367 

7 

60.00 

6,774 

3,341 

341 

Table  D — Various  new  amortization  periods 
This  table  shows  the  amount  of  repair  and 
Improvement  money  made  available  by  re- 
financing a  five  year,  fifteen  percent,  three 
thousand  dollar  loan  for  various  terms  at 
7.0%   interest  with  a  5%  discount. 


Repair 
and 
Improve- 
ment     5  percent 
money       discount 


New  term 


Payment     Principal 


Year; 
8.. 
9.. 
10. 
11- 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


$75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 


$5,500 
5,995 
6,455 
6,885 
7,290 
7,660 
8,015 
8,340 


$2,225 

$275 

2,695 

300 

3,132 

322 

3,541 

344 

3,925 

365 

4,277 

383 

4,615 

400 

4,923 

417 

Short  term — high  effective  interest  rate 
The  existing  financing  may  carry  a  reason- 
able Interest  rate  on  the  face  of  the  loan 
but  the  transaction  may  have  involved  hid- 
den financing  charges  In  the  form  of  either 
discounts  or  Inflated  purchase  prices.  It  Is 
contemplated  that  upon  refinancing,  the 
mortgagor.  In  order  to  recoup  part  of  the 
hidden  finance  charges,  will  attempt  to  per- 
suade the  previous  lender  to  accept,  as  re- 
payment, an  amount  less  than  the  face 
amount  of  the  existing  Indebtedness.  See 
subsection  244(d)  (3)  and  the  discussion  of 
this  point  in  the  annotations  to  that  subsec- 


tion. The  following  table  shows  the  opera- 
tion of  the  refinancing  mechanism  when  five 
year,  seven  percent,  three  thousand  dollar 
loans  Involving  discounts  of  ten  to  twenty- 
five  percent  arc  refinanced  for  fifteen  years 
at  seven  percent  Interest,  with  a  dlscoimt  of 
5%,  and  repayment  of  the  debt  Is  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  the  original  dl.scount. 

TABLE  E.-HIDDEN  FINANCING  CHARGES 


Repair 
and  Im- 
New  Amount        New       prove- 
Previous  Pay-         prin-    of  debt         dis-        ment 
discount                  ments       cipal     repaid      count      money 


Percent: 

10 $60  $8,000  $2,700  $400  $4,900 

15          60  8,  COO  2,550  400  5,050 

20  60  8.000  2,400  400  5,200 

25                 .  60  8,000  2,250  400  5,350 


It  may  not  be  possible  to  recoup  all  of  the 
hidden  finance  charge.  Table  F  Indicates  the 
amount  by  which  the  repair  and  Improve- 
ment moneys  would  be  reduced  in  situations 
Identical  to  those  In  Table  E,  with  the  one 
exception  that  either  30%  or  Wr.  of  the 
hidden  charge  Is  recouped. 

TABLE  F 


Previous  discount 


Amount  of  dis- 
count recouped  Repair  and  im- 
(pc'cent)      provement  money 


Percent: 
10.. 
10-. 
15.. 
15.. 
20.. 
20.. 
25.. 
25.. 


30 

$4,700 

(-$200) 

60 

4.800 

(-1,100) 

30 

4.750 

(-300) 

60 

4,900 

(-150) 

30 

4,800 

(-400) 

60 

5,000 

(-200) 

30 

4,850 

(-500) 

60 

5,100 

(-250) 

Short  term — reasonable  actual  interest  rate 
Even  short  term  loans  with  reasonable  con- 
tract Interest  rates  that  do  not  Involve  hid- 
den finance  charges  wlU  provide  sufficient 
repair  and  Improvement  moneys  when  refi- 
nanced under  the  proposed  program.  Thus 
the  following  table  shows  the  amounts  of  re- 
pair and  Improvement  money  made  avaUable 
by  refinancing  five  year,  seven  percent  loans 
of  varying  principals  for  fifteen  years  at  seven 
percent  interest  with  a  five  percent  discount. 

TABLE  G 


Repair 

and 

5  per-      improve- 

Pay-  New  cent  ment 

ments     principal     discount         money 


Old  principal 


JIOOO    $20  $2,225  $111  $1,114 

J2  000'  40  4,450  222  2,228 

$3'000 .  ...  60  6,675  334  3,341 

MOOO""     —  80  8,900  415  4,455 

S'OOO 100  11,115  588  5,557 

$6'000"""    .  .  120  13,350  668  6.682 


Long  term — low  interest  rates 
The  loan  to  be  refinanced  may  have  been 
a  long  term,  low  interest  rate  loan,  obtained 
at  a  time  when  the  surrounding  neighbor- 
hood was  acceptable  to  Institutional  lenders. 
If  the  neighborhood  has  changed  sufficiently 
to  make  Institutional  lenders  unwUllng  to 
offer  new  financing  to  a  property  owner  In 
this  situation,  without  the  protection  of 
government  mortgage  Insurance,  the  pro- 
posed program  can  help  property  owners 
secure  needed  repair  and  Improvement 
money.  Two  factors  will  Influence  the  amount 
of  money  which  will  be  made  available.  The 
first  wUl  be  the  number  of  years  for  which 
the  owner  has  been  paying  off  the  loan.  As 
the  end  of  the  term  of  the  original  loan 
nears,  more  of  Its  principal  wUl  have  been 
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paid  off  and  thus  more  money  Is  available 
for  repairs  and  Improvements.  The  second 
will  be  the  size  of  the  monthly  payments  on 
the  existing  loan,  which,  of  coiirse,  will  vary 
depending  upon  the  original  principal  of 
that  loan.  Tables  H  and  I  reflect  tbeM  two 
factors. 

TABLE  R 

This  table  shows  the  amount  of  repair  and 
Improvement  money  made  available  when  a 
$15,000,  twenty  year,  5%  loan  Is  refinanced  at 
various  stages  of  the  amortization  process, 
for  ten  years,  at  7%  Interest,  with  a  6% 
discount. 


Payments 

Year  ot 
refi- 
nancing 

Out- 
stand- 
ing 
balance 

New 
prin- 
cipal 

5- per- 
cent 
dis- 
count 

Repair  and 
improve- 
ment 
money 

199 5fh $13,770  $8,520 

$99 loth 9.330  8,520 

$99 13th 7,005  8,520 

$99 15th 5,250  8,520 

$99 17fh 3,300  8,520 

$99 18th 2,250  8,520 


$426  1 -$5,676 

426  1-1,236 

426  1,089 

426  2, 844 

426  4, 794 

426  5, 844 


I  Not  feasible. 

TABUB   I 

This  table  shows  the  amount  of  repair  and 
Improvement  money  made  available  by  re- 
financing in  the  17th  year  of  amortization, 
of  twenty  year.  5%  loans  of  various  princi- 
pals, for  new  terms  of  10  years,  at  1%  inter- 
est with  5  %  discount. 


Repair 

0«it- 

and 

stand- 

5 per- 

im- 

ing 

New 

cent 

prove- 

Pay- 

bal- 

prin- 

dis- 

ment 

Old  principal 

ments 

ance 

cipal 

count 

money 

$20,000..  .  . 

$132 

$4  400  $11  3An 

$568 
495 

$6,392 
5,550 
4  794 

$17,500  .  .  . 

115 

3,850 

9  895 

$15,000  

99 

3  300 

8  520 

426 

$12,500         .  . 

82 

2  750 

7  055 

353 

3  952 

$10000 

66 

2,200 

5,680 

284 

3  196 

The  above  tables  assume  that  the  term 
of  the  new  loan  will  be  ten  years.  Of  course. 
If  sufficient  repair  and  Improvement  money 
Is  not  made  available  with  a  ten  year  re- 
financing, one  alternative  would  be  to  use 
a  longer  term  If  it  appears  that  the  property 
will  be  lived  in  for  that  longer  time  period. 
At  the  same  time,  if  all  of  the  money  for 
repairs  and  improvements  made  available  by 
a  ten  year  term  is  not  needed,  then  the  new 
term  can  be  shortened. 

Balloon  mortgages 

Mortgage  instruments  which  do  not  pro- 
vide for  the  complete  amortization  of  the 
principal  amount  over  the  mortgage  term  are 
known  as  balloon  mortgages,  and  the  amount 
outstanding,  as  the  balloon  payment. 

The  feasibility  of  refinancing  these  mort- 
gages depends  largely  on  the  size  of  the 
balloon  payment  relative  to  the  amount  of 
original  indebtedness  secured.  If  the  size  of 
the  balloon  payment  Is  less  than  50%  of  this 
amount  then  refinancing  will  almost  always 
be  feasible  and  In  the  mortgagor's  interest, 
especially  If  the  original  term  and  interest 
rate  are  unfavorable  as  compared  with  those 
available  under  the  orogram.  However,  if 
the  balloon  exceeds  50%  of  the  principal 
amount  and  If  the  term  Is  approximately 
equal  to  the  term  available  under  the  pro- 
gram then  refinancing  under  this  program 
win  not  be  helpful. 

Default  situations 
If  the  mortgagor  is  currently  in  default 
and  only  making  interest  payments  on  the 
loan,  refinancing  under  the  proposed  pro- 
gram Is  only  likely  to  be  helpful  if  the  in- 
terest rate  on  the  original  loan  la  very  high. 
In  addition,  to  the  extent  that  mortgagors 


are  able  to  renegotiate  the  amount  to  be 
repair  on  existing  debts,  the  program  will 
be  feasible  in  more  cases. 

TABLE  J 

This  table  shows  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram when  $10,000,  ten  year  loans,  at  varying 
interest  rates,  upon  which  the  mortgagor 
stopped  making  principal  payments  in  the 
eighth  year  are  refinanced  for  15  years,  at 
7%  interest  with  a  5%  discount.  The  pay- 
ments on  the  new  loan  equal  the  Interest 
payments  being  made  on  the  outstanding 
balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  year. 


Interest  rate 


Out- 
stand- 
ing 
bal- 
ance 


5-per- 

New        cent 

Pay-       prin-        dis- 

ments       cipal      count 


Repair 
and 
im- 
prove- 
ment 
money 


Percent: 

6 $3,640  $18.00  $2,000  $100 

8.5 3,829  27.00  3,000  150 

10 4.047  33.75  3,755  188              (0 

12 4,250  42.50  4,725  236          $239 

15 4,549  57.00  6,340  317       1,474 


•  Not  feasible. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
joined  with  Senators  Cranston  and  Taft 
in  sponsoring  a  bill  to  establish  a  new 
housing  program  which  would  allow  for 
refinancing  of  existing  mortgages  on 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families. 

The  existing  housing  shortages  for 
low-  and  middle-income  families  re- 
mains quite  severe  throughout  New  York 
State  and  the  Nation.  Heretofore,  na- 
tional housing  efforts  have  focused 
mainly  on  the  production  of  new  housing 
while  neglecting  the  existing  housing 
stock.  At  this  time  we  need  new  initia- 
tives to  preserve  and  upgrade  our  exist- 
ing housing.  I  believe  that  this  biU  will 
be  an  important  first  step  in  that  process. 

In  New  York  City,  energies,  and  re- 
sources have  been  poured  into  new  hous- 
ing for  depressed  communities — though 
not  really  enough — while  housing  in 
transitional  areas  has  deteriorated  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Neighborhoods  such  as 
Washington  Heights  in  Manhattan, 
Crown  Heights,  East  Platbush,  and  Bush- 
wick  in  Brooklyn  and  Tremont  in  the 
Bronx  can  be  the  devastated  Browns- 
villes  of  tomorrow.  A  far  more  logical 
strategy  would  be  to  stabilize  what  we 
have  at  modest  cost  while  continuing 
production  efforts.  That  is  why  I  have 
joined  with  Senators  Cranston  and  Tapt 
in  this  bill. 

Hopefully,  this  bill  will  help  with  the 
problem  of  neighborhood  decay  and  mass 
abandonment.  I  believe  that  the  ques- 
tions raised  about  several  of  the  present 
FHA  insurance  programs  should  not  de- 
ter the  Congress  from  initiating  new  pro- 
grams which  will  help  us  solve  the  tre- 
mendous housing  problem  which  still 
exists  in  many  of  our  major  cities. 

Shortly,  I  intend  to  introduce  a  bill 
providing  for  an  interest  subsidy  where 
necessary  as  an  adjunct  to  this  bill  to 
provide  additional  tools  in  the  struggle  to 
save  on  our  existing  housing  stock.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  Banking  Committee  will 
give  all  these  measures  thorough  con- 
sideration at  its  executive  sessions  which 
will  be  starting  soon. 


By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself. 
Mr.   DoMiNicK,   and   Mr.   Ma- 

THIAS)  : 

S.  3110.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  persons  and  goods  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  to  aid  in  eliminating  the 
burdens  on  interstate  commerce  which 
result  from  the  lack  of  adequately  co- 
ordinated transportation  facilities  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  through 
a  comprehensive  program  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  States  and  localities  to  aid 
in  the  provision  of  such  facilities.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

FEDERAL  TRANSPORTATION  ACT 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  24,  1969,  I  introduced  in  the  House 
the  first  bill  to  create  an  overall  trans- 
portation trust  fund.  Today,  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  same  bill  altered  only  to  con- 
form with  changed  circumstances. 

On  that  day  2  Y2  years  tigo  I  recall  talk- 
ing with  members  of  the  press.  The  gen- 
eral consensus  was  that  such  a  massive 
reorienting  of  our  transportation  pro- 
grams, such  a  frontal  assault  on  the 
sacred  cow  of  a  hundred  lobbjrists  could 
only  be  the  mental  aberration  of  an  mex- 
perienced,  idealistic  freshman  Congress- 
man obsessed  with  a  district  full  of  New 
Haven  Railroad  commuters. 

Today,  the  transportation  trust  fimd 
is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

The  traffic  jams,  deteriorating  rails, 
moldering  subway  cars,  nonexistent 
buses,  stagnant  air,  and  mass  frustra- 
tion of  our  metropolitan  areas  are  every- 
day life  In  major  cities  across  the  coun- 
try and  tomorrow's  life  in  Infant  cities 
across  the  Nation. 

Today  nearly  75  percent  of  all  Amer- 
icans live  in  urban  areas. 

Today,  over  50  percent  of  the  air  pol- 
lution in  this  country  comes  from  trans- 
portation— ^most  of  it  from  the  automo- 
bUe. 

Today  nearly  55,000  people  are  killed 
each  year  on  our  highways.  Automobile 
riders  die  at  a  rate  five  times  higher  than 
air  travelers  and  30  times  above  those 
going  by  rail. 

Today  highways  and  airports  in  urban 
areas  can  cost  up  to  $40  million  an  acre 
while  within  the  continental  United 
States,  well  over  200,000  miles  of  railroad 
track  lie  largely  idle — much  of  it  in  and 
around  major  metropolitan  areas. 

Today  stack  time,  bad  weather,  and 
miserable  groimd  facilities  make  air 
travel  ever  more  time  consuming  and 
costly. 

But  worse  than  all  this,  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  are  totally 
imable  to  solve  their  transportation  prob- 
lems with  anything  approaching  freedom 
of  choice  and  flexibility. 

The  fiscal  1972  budget  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  tells  the  story 
only  too  well: 

Percent 

Highways   63 

Airports  and  airways 21 

Water  transport 12.8 

Mass  transit 2. 8 

Railroads    .6 

Beyond  this,  the  crazy  quilt  of  trans- 
portation laws  distorts  the  picture  even 
more  with  complicated,  imcoordinated, 
and  arbitrary  Federal  funding  shares. 
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For  instance,  a  State  c£in  get  up  to  nine 
times  its  money  for  highways,  a  maxi- 
mum of  twice  Its  investment  for  mass 
transit,  and  must  match  Federsd  money 
dollar  for  dollar  on  airports.  Railroads 
suffer  the  most  for,  with  the  exception  of 
absurdly  small  sums  allocated  to  Amtrak, 
a  State  can  expect  absolutely  no  help  at 

all. 

All  this  leaves  a  Governor  with  only 
one  choice:  Build  more  highways  because 
you  can  get  more  bang  for  the  buck.  In 
1956,  when  the  highway  trust  fund  was 
created,  this  was  a  relatively  happy — and 
often  correct — choice  to  make. 

Today,  with  80  percent  of  the  Inter- 
state System  completed,  times  have 
changed.  Too  many  parks,  too  many 
houses,  too  many  businesses  have  been 
slabbed  over  with  asphalt:  too  many 
neighborhoods  and  cities  have  been  ir- 
revocably split  by  100-foot  wide  barriers 
of  concrete  and  steel. 

But  the  real  irony  is  that  despite  the 
pollution,  despite  the  destruction,  despite 
the  noise,  despite  the  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  spent,  traflBc  jams  only  get 
worse.  The  real  interstate  traveler — the 
trucker  dependent  on  highways  for  his 
livelihood,  the  bus  company  dependent 
on  speed  for  revenue,  Uie  businessman 
dependent  on  his  car  for  sales  and  the 
housewife  dependent  on  ease  of  travel  for 
her  family's  well-being — all  these  vie 
constantly  for  every  square  inch  of  high- 
way with  the  factory  worker,  the  cor- 
porate executive,  the  small  businessman, 
the  clerk,  the  secretary  who  commute 
daily  to  work.  The  end  result  is  simple: 
Mass  petrification,  rather  than  mass 
transportation. 

Highways  are  vital  to  our  national 
economy.  They  have  opened  up  whole 
sections  of  the  coimtry  previously  iso- 
lated from  the  mainstream  of  American 
life.  But  to  return  these  highways  to  the 
people  who  need  them,  we  must  now 
Increasingly  recognize  the  need  for  short- 
haul  mass  transit,  longer  haul  rail  and 
water  transportation  facilities,  and  air 
transport  spread  more  rationally  beyond 
urban  centers.  Most  important,  we  must 
tie  all  modes  of  transportation  together 
under  a  common  plan  and  give  each  State 
the  freedom  to  iimovatively  solve  its 
problems  with  the  end  being  mobility, 
rather  than  the  criteria  being  how  to 
wangle  the  most  Federal  money  for  each 
State  dollar  spent. 

The  bill  I  propose  today  would  allow 
innovation.  It  would  allow  freedom  of 
choice.  It  would  necessitate  planning  and 
coordination.  It  would  encourage  re- 
gional cooperation.  It  uill  lead  to  a  total, 
national  transpwrtation  system  that  will 
move  people  and  goods  effectively. 

Mr.  President,-!  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  synopsis  of  this  bill — creating 
a  Federal  transportation  trust  fund — be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  synopsis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Transportation  Trust  P^jnd — 
Synopsis 

Section  1-3:  Title,  statement  of  findings 
and  purpose,  and  definitions. 

Section  4:  Establishes  a  Federal  Transpor- 
tation Trust  Fund  which  Includee  all  funds 
spent  In  accordance  with  any  Federal-aid 
Transportation  law    (Highway  Trust  Fund, 


Airport  and  Airway  Trast  Fund,  Urban  Itiaes 
Transit  Act,  etc.).  The  Tniat  Fund  takes  ef- 
fect on  July  1,  1973  and  continues  through 
June  30,  1983.  All  transportation-related  ex- 
cise taxee  and  appropriations  from  general 
revenues  for  transportation  purposes  will  be 
Included  in  the  Fund. 

The  total  amount  in  the  Fund  in  Fiscal 
Year  1973  wUl  amount  to  approximately 
$7.76  bUlion. 

Section  6:  Extends  aU  transportation-re- 
lated excise  taxes  at  their  current  levels  for 
the  life  of  the  Fund. 

Section  6 :  States  that  no  expenditures  can 
be  made  from  the  Trust  Fund  except  for 
projects  which  are  part  of  overaU  state  trans- 
portation plans  approved  in  advance  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  The  plans  will 
Include  all  types  of  facilities  for  all  modes  of 
transportation,  and  must  show  coordination 
with  local  development  and  transportation 
planning. 

The  Federal  government  may  finance  90% 
of  the  cost  of  formulating  these  plans. 

The  Secretary  may,  in  certain  cases,  ap- 
prove projects  for  specific  communities  which 
are  vital  to  adjacent  states  even  If  the  state 
in  which  the  commvmlty  is  located  does  not 
have  an  approved  plan. 

Section  7:  Establishes  the  formula  under 
which  funds  will  be  allocated  to  the  states. 
This  formula  is  heavily  weighted  toward  ur- 
ban areas  since  approximately  75%  of  the 
U.S.  population  now  lives  in  cities  or  sur- 
rounding suburbs.  It  combines  land  area,  to- 
tal population,  and  the  number  of  cities  with 
over  50,000  people  to  arrive  at  a  single  allo- 
cation for  each  state. 

This  section  also  provides  that  all  proj- 
ects funded  from  the  Trust  Fund  will  be 
75%  financed  by  the  Federal  government 
with  25%  coming  from  state  and  local 
governments. 

To  encourage  regional,  multi-state  proj- 
ects, the  Secretary  may  add  up  to  10%  of  the 
cost  for  projects  Involving  more  than  one 
state,  and  this  added  contribution  will  not 
be  charged  against  a  state's  allocation  under 
the  formula. 

Section  8:  Reserves  5%  of  the  Fund  annu- 
ally for  use  at  the  Secretary's  discrimination, 
in  increasing  funding  for  regional  projects. 

Section  9 :  Establishes  an  office  of  Planning 
and  CJoordinatlon  In  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  approve  state  plans,  assure  coor- 
dination among  such  plans  and  give  final  ap- 
proval to  all  projects. 

Section  10:  Seta  the  effective  date  of 
July  1. 1973. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  over  200  mil- 
lion Americans  and  daily  each  of  them 
is  touched  by  transportation  This  gives 
transportation  the  biggest,  most  directly 
concerned  constituency  in  the  coimtry. 

These  constituents  do  not  care  where 
their  highway  or  airport  user  taxes  go, 
they  do  not  care  where  the  revenues 
from  their  subway  tokens,  bus  fares  and 
plane  tickets  go.  They  do  care  about 
mobility — they  want  to  be  able  to  get 
from  New  York  to  Chicago,  Oakland  to 
San  Francisco,  South  Chicago  to  the 
Loop,  or  Washington  to  National  Airport 
with  speed,  frequency,  and  safety. 

Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
do  not  represent  concepts.  But  Senators, 
Governors,  and  mayors  do  represent 
travelers — and  travelers  jams.  And  we 
are  also  supposed  to  represent  answers 
and  change  rather  than  happy  silence 
and  status  quo.  In  the  case  of  transporta- 
tion that  means  creating  a  system  rather 
than  living  with  1,000  happenings. 

A  lot  has  happened  in  the  last  21/2 
years.  I,  and  others  who  have  proposed 
similar  bills  are  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Governor's  Conference,  the  Na- 


tional League  of  Cities,  the  National  Con. 
ference  of  Mayors — and  by  200  million 
plain,  ordinary,  imorganlzed  people.  We 
have  an  opportunity  to  prove  that  Con- 
gress can  solve  a  problem  before  it  be- 
comes a  crisis.  That  would  be  as  signif- 
icant to  American  Government  as  mov- 
ing would  be  to  the  American  traveler. 


By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S.  3111.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
the  income  tax  treatment  of  certain  dis- 
tributions and  sales  pursuant  to  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  tax  treatment  of 
certain  distributions  and  sales  pursuant 
to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
Amendents  of  1970,  It  was  imderstood 
when  the  Senate  passed  the  1970  amend- 
ments that  the  hardship  caused  by  dives- 
titure would  be  ameliorated  by  appro- 
priate tax  relief  legislation  allowing  for 
the  tax-free  distribution  of  divested 
assets.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
similar  tax  legislation  was  enacted  after 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956 
and  after  its  1966  amendments. 

In  general  the  1970  amendments  re- 
quired a  one  bank  holding  company  to 
divest  either  its  bank  or  its  nonbank 
assets.  My  legislation  would  provide  some 
tax  relief  to  the  stockholders  in  those 
bank  holding  companies  that  will  be 
forced  to  divest  themselves  of  assets.  Un- 
der this  proposal,  property  which  is  re- 
quired to  be  divested  could  be  distributed 
to  the  stockholders  without  any  recogni- 
tion of  gain  to  the  stockholders.  Without 
this  legislation,  the  distribution  would 
work  an  unfair  economic  hardship  on 
the  stockholders  through  no  fault  of 
their  own. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  this 
will  apply  only  to  the  distribution  of 
property  under  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  which  had  been  acquired  prior 
to  July  7,  1970 — the  date  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  or- 
dered the  bill  reported  to  the  Senate. 
Prior  to  any  distribution,  the  bank  hold- 
ing company  would  be  required  to  ob- 
tain the  certification  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  that  the  distribution  is  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  effectuate  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  unusual  legis- 
lation. There  are  nimierous  precedents 
for  it,  and  I  would  hope  it  can  be  speed- 
ily enacted  to  prevent  any  undue  hard- 
ships on  those  stockholders  who  may 
have  been  forced  into  an  economic  posi- 
tion through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Summary  of  Proposed  Tax  Relief  Legisla- 
tion Relating  To  DiSTRiBtTTiONS  and  Sales 

Pursuant  to  the  Bank  Holding  Company 

Act  Amendments  of  1970 

Treasury  recommends  legislation  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  re- 
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sped  to  the  Income  tax  treatment  of  certain 
distributions  and  sales  pursuant  to  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  Amendments  of  1970. 
The  1970  amendments  were  passed  with  the 
expectation  that  the  hardships  caused  by 
divestiture  would  be  ameliorated  by  appro- 
priate tax  relief  legislation  allowing  for  the 
tax-free  distribution  of  divested  assets.  Simi- 
lar tax  relief  legislation  was  enacted  after  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  and  after 
Its  1966  amendments. 

BANK    HOLDING    COMPANY    ACT   AMENDMENTS   OP 
1970 

The  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970  (Public  Law  91-607)  require  a 
one  bank  holding  company  either  to  divest 
Its  nonbanklng  interests  if  It  chooses  to 
remain  a  bank  holding  company,  or  to  dispose 
of  Its  banking  interests  so  that  It  Is  no  longer 
classified  as  a  bank  holding  company.  Gen- 
erally, divestiture  of  the  bank  of  nonbank  as- 
sets is  required  by  January  1,  1981.  However. 
section  103  of  the  Act  allows  a  bank  holding 
company  under  certain  circumstances  to 
continue  activities  in  which  It  was  lawfully 
engaged  on  June  30.  1968  and  has  been  con- 
tinuously engaged  In  since  that  date. 

TAX    PROPOSAL    IN    BRIEF 

The  recommended  legislation  seeks  to  (1) 
update  existing  sections  1101-1103  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  permit  tax-free 
distributions  to  stockholders  of  property  re- 
quired to  be  divested  under  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  Amendments  of  1970;  (2) 
provide  for  nonrecognltlon  of  gain  to  the 
divesting  corporation  upon  Its  sale  of  prop- 
erty pursuant  to  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  Amendments  of  1970;  and  (3)  exempt 
distributions  of  appreciated  property  re- 
quired to  be  divested  under  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  Amendments  of  1970  from 
any  tax  imposed  by  section  3U(d)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

DISTRIBUTIONS    TO    .STOCKHOLDERS 

Section  (a)  of  the  bill  would  add  section 
1121  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro- 
vide substantially  the  same  tax  relief  that 
was  extended  by  sections  1101-1103  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  divestitures  under 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  and 
Its  1966  amendments.  Section  1121  would  be 
added  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  rather 
than  amending  sections  1101-1103  because 
these  sections  would  be  repealed  under  H.R. 
25.  which  was  Introduced  by  Chairman  Mills 
on  January  22.  1971,  to  repeal  provisions  In 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which  are  ob- 
solete or  are  unimportant  and  rarely  used. 

Under  proposed  section  1121.  property 
which  Is  required  to  be  divested  could  be  dis- 
tributed by  a  corporation  to  Its  stockholders 
without  the  recognition  of  any  gain  to  the 
stockholders.  In  the  absence  of  this  special 
provision,  such  a  distribution  might  other- 
wise be  t^ixable  to  the  stockholders  as  a 
dividend. 

Section  1121  would  only  apply  to  a  c.-rpc- 
ratlon  which  became  a  bank"  holding  com- 
pany under  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
Amendments  of  1970.  Although  partnerships 
were  made  subject  to  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  by  the  1970  amendments  the 
tax  relief  provisions  do  not  apply  to  partner- 
ships. Treasury  is  not  aware  of  any  parti^er- 
ships  required  to  divest  under  the  1970 
amendments.  However.  Treasury  would  not 
oppose  extending  these  provisions  to  ar.y 
partnerships  which  are  subject  to  the  divesti- 
ture requirements  of  the  1970  am-ndments. 

The  proposal  would  only  apply  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  property  under  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  which  had  been  af~qu'red 
prior  to  July  7.  1970— the  date  on  which  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
announced  that  It  would  repcrt  out  a  b"ll 
dealing  with  one  bank  holding  companies. 
This  restriction  is  considered  necessary  to 
prevent  the  bill  from  applying  to  corpora- 
tions which  might  have  purchased  interests 
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In  banks  or  other  businesses  in  order  that 
their  shareholders  might  bei^eflt  from  the 
tax-free  distribution  treatment  provided 
under  this  bill. 

In  general,  proposed  section  1121  of  the 
Code  would  follow  the  precedent  of  existing 
sections  1101-1103  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  as  they  applied  to  distributions  under 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  and 
its  1966  amendment.  Accordingly,  property 
which  Is  required  to  be  divested  could  be 
distributed  without  recognition  of  gain  either 
directly  to  the  stockholders  of  the  bank  hold- 
ing company  or  to  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
created  to  receive  the  divested  property.  If 
the  property  is  distributed  to  a  specially- 
created  subsidiary,  all  the  stock  In  the  sub- 
sidiary then  must  be  distributed  to  the  stock- 
holders of  the  bank  holding  company. 

Proposed  section  1121(d) — as  under  the 
prior  law — would  deny  nonrecognltlon  treat- 
ment for  any  distribution  which  is  part  of 
a  plan  with  a  principal  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  dividend  tax  on  the  distribution  of  earn- 
ings and  profits. 

Several  provisions  In  the  proposed  bill  dif- 
fer from  prior  law.  First,  proposed  section 
1121(b)  would  simplify  the  certification  re- 
quired from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  as 
a  prerequisite  to  the  special  tax  treatment. 
The  tax  law  applicable  to  distributions  un- 
der the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956 
and  its  1966  amendment  required  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  prior  to  any  distribution 
to  certify  that  the  distribution  was  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  effectuate  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  The  Board  was  also 
required  to  give  Its  final  certification  that 
the  bank  holding  company  had  complied 
with  the  divestiture  requirements  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  within  the  spe- 
cified time  periods.  Proposed  section  1121(b) 
would  only  require  the  Federal  Reserve 
B.:ard  to  certify  prior  to  a  distribution  that 
the  distribution  is  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  effectuate  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
Amendments  of  1970. 

Pinal  certification  would  not  be  required, 
thus  avoiding  the  necessity  for  holding  the 
statute  of  limitation  open  for  an  extended 
period.  The  1970  amendments  provide  for  a 
ten  year  divestiture  as  opposed  to  the  two 
year  divestiture  (with  extensions  possible  to 
five  years)  which  was  required  by  the  1956 
act  and  Its  1966  amendment.  Holding  the 
statute  of  limitations  open  for  ten  years 
until  a  final  certification  is  obtained  would 
create  numerous  administrative  problems. 
It  also  appears  that  the  final  certification  Is 
unnecessary  since  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
will  monitor  compliance  with  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  In  any  event,  and  there 
are  severe  penalties  under  that  Act  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  divestiture  requirements. 
Second,  proposed  section  1121(c)  modifies 
the  certification  rule  where  a  bank  holding 
company  elects  to  exchange  its  banking  or 
its  nonbanklng  assets  for  the  stock  of  a 
specially-created  subsidiary  which  stock  the 
holding  company  then  distributes  to  Its 
stockholders.  Prior  law  required  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  certify  prior  to  the  ex- 
change that  the  exchange  and  distribution 
were  necessary  or  approprtate  to  effectuate 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  In  the  in- 
terest of  flexibility,  proposed  section  1121(c) 
would  only  require  the  certification  prior  to 
the  distribution  to  the  stockholders  and  not 
prior  to  the  Initial  exchange  with  the  sub- 
sidiary. 

Third,  proposed  sections  1121(a)(3)  and 
1121(b)(3)  would  allow  non  pro  rata  dis- 
tributions to  qualify  for  nonrecognltlon 
treatment.  Non  pro  rata  distributions  were 
allowed  under  the  Bank  Holding  Ccmpany 
Act  of  1956.  but  pro  rata  dlstrlbutlors  were 
required  for  distributions  under  the  1966 
amendment  to  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act.  Allowing  non  pro  rata  distributions  un- 
der the  proposed  bill  is  consistent  with  the 
rules  of  section  355  of  the  Int«mial  Revenue 


Code  which  allows  a  non  pro  raU  distrlbu- 
tion  of  stock  of  a  controlled  subsidiary  to  be 
made  to  the  stockholders  of  the  parent  cor- 
poration  without  the  recognition  of  ealn 
under  certain  circumstances. 

Fourth,  the  bill  allows  a  bank  holding 
company  to  divest  its  banking  assets  with 
out  the  recognition  of  gain  even  if  it  owns 
less  than  a  controlling  Interest.  This  treat- 
ment complies  with  the  spirit  of  the  197o 
amendments  which  is  to  encourage  and  en- 
force the  separation  of  banking  and  non- 
banking  interests  and  alleviates  the  some- 
times  difficult  problem  of  attempting  to 
determine  precisely  what  constitutes  a  con- 
trolling  Interest  in  a  bank. 

The  bill  also  would  permit  a  "grand- 
fathered" company — which  under  section  103 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Act  Amendments  of 
1970  Is  allowed  to  continue  to  hold  bank 
and  nonbank  interests— to  give  up  its  grand- 
fathered status,  divest  Its  bank  or  nonbank 
interests,  and  to  be  entitled  to  the  tax  relief 
that  is  available  to  other  holding  compa- 
nies that  became  bank  holding  companies 
under  the  1970  amendments,  provided  that 
such  divestiture  is  accomplished  by  Janu- 
ary  l.   1981.  ' 

However,  nonrecognltlon  treatment  gener- 
ally does  not  apply  to  the  distribution  of 
nonbank  property  which  may  be  lawfully 
owned  by  a  bank  holding  company.  For  ex- 
ample, section  4(c)  (6)  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  permits  a  bank  holding 
company  to  retain  up  to  five  percent  of  the 
voting  stock  of  another  company.  12  TT.8.C 
1843(c)(6).  Consequently,  a  distribution  of 
all  the  stock  of  another  company  which  is 
wholly  owned  would  result  In  nonrecognl- 
tlon of  gain  under  this  bill  as  to  only  95 
percent  of  such  distribution.  But  nonrec- 
ognltlon of  gain  may  be  obtained  under  sec- 
tion 355  with  respect  to  the  five  percent  not 
qualifying  for  nonrecognltlon  under  section 
1121. 

Fifth,  proposed  section  1121(e)  introduce* 
a  time  limit  for  nonrecognltlon  treatment 
which  requires  a  distribution  to  the  stock- 
holder of  prohibited  property  or  bank  prop- 
erty to  be  completed  within  three  years  after 
the  first  distribution  of  such  property  Is 
made. 

SALE  OP  BANK  OR  NONBANK  PROPERTY 

Section  (b)  of  the  proposed  bill  would  add 
section  1122  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
dealing  with  sales  pursuant  to  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  Amendments  of  1970. 
The  section  would  provide  for  the  nonrecog- 
nltlon of  gain  where  a  corporation  sells  its 
bank  or  nonbank  property  to  a  third  party 
rather  than  distributing  the  property  to  its 
stockholders.  This  type  of  relief  was  not 
offered  for  distributions  under  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  or  Its  1966 
amendment.  However,  various  bank  holding 
companies  have  indicated  that  they  will  be 
forced  for  various  business  reasons  to  sell 
their  bank  or  nonbank  asset  rather  than  dis- 
tribute them  to  their  stockholders.  Tax  re- 
lief appears  equally  warranted  where  the 
provisions  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
are  met  by  the  sale  of  tasets  instead  of  their 
distribution  to  stockholders. 

Section  1033  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
presently  provides  for  the  nonrecognltlon  of 
gain  from  a  sale  or  exchange  to  effectuate 
certain  policies  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  Section  1081  of  the  Code 
provides  for  the  nonrecognltlon  of  gain  on 
exchanges  or  distributions  in  obedience  to 
certain  orders  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

In  many  respects  the  required  divestiture 
of  bank  or  nonbank  property  under  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Amendments  of  1970  Is 
analogous  to  an  Involuntary  conversion.  Ac- 
cordingly, prc^osed  section  1122  would  offer 
relief  patterned  after  the  existing  provisions 
In  the  Code  dealing  with  Involuntary 
conversions. 
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Thus,  proposed  section  1122  would  allow  a 
bank  holding  company  to  elect  to  defer  the 
recognition  of  gain  on  a  divestiture  sa  e  if  the 
amount  realized  from  the  sale  is  reinvested  in 
certain  qualifying  replacement  property 
within  a  specified  period  of  time. 

In  order  to  qualify  under  this  provision,  a 
bank  holding  company  which  sells  either  Its 
bank  property  or  Its  nonbank  property  would 
have  to  Invest  the  proceeds  of  sale  in  the 
purchase  of  a  controlling  (80  percent)  stock 
interest  in  another  corporation  or  in  the 
purchase  of  substantially  all  the  assets  of 
another  corporation.  For  this  purpose  con- 
trol would  be  determined  without  regard  to 
whether  or  not  the  acquiring  corporation 
had  control  of  the  acquired  corporation  im- 
mediately before  the  purchase,  so  that  a  cor- 
poration could  reinvest  in  additional  stock 
or  one  of  Its  controlled  subsidiaries.  The  re- 
quired reinvestment  could  be  made  in  antic- 
ipation of  the  divestiture  sale  or  within  tliree 
years  after  the  sale  with  provision  for  the 
extension  of  this  period  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  for  reasonable  cause. 

The  basis  of  any  stock  or  assets  which  are 
acquired  under  this  proposal  as  replacement 
property  would  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
deferred  gain.  Where  stock  of  another  cor- 
poration is  acquired,  the  basis  of  the  under- 
lying assets  of  the  acquired  corf  oration 
would  also  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the 
deferred  gain,  but  not  below  the  greater  of 
the  basis  of  the  stock  which  Is  acquired  or 
the  basis  of  the  old  assets  which  were  sold 
pursuant  to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 

The  proposal  would  only  apply  to  the  sale 
of  property  which  was  acquired  before  July  7, 
1970  and  which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
prior  to  the  sale,  certifies  Is  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  effectuate  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  Amendments  of  1970. 

AMENDMENT  TO  SECTION  311(D)    OF  THE  CODE 

Section  311(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  genera  ly  requires  a  corporation  to  rec- 
ognized gain  where  It  distributes  appreciated 
property  to  its  stockholders  in  redemption 
of  their  stock.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  make  clear  that  section  311(d)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  would  not  apply  to  a 
bank  holding  company  which  distributes  ap- 
preciated property  under  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  Amendments  of  1970  to  its 
stockholders  in  redemotion  of  their  stock. 
The  proposed  exception  fcr  distributions  un- 
der the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  present  exception  In  section 
311(d)  for  certain  distributions  of  stock  re- 
quired under  the  antitrust  laws. 


By  Mr.  ROLLINGS: 

S.  3112.  A  bill  to  protect  marine  mam- 
mals; to  establish  a  Marine  Mammal 
Commission;  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 15  and  16  of  this  month,  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  Subcommittee 
on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  will  conduct 
public  hearings  into  ocean  mammal  leg- 
islation. As  many  of  us  are  aware,  the 
impact  of  man  upon  marine  mammals 
has  ranged  from  indiscriminate  slaughter 
to  careless  neglect.  There  is  strong 
scientific  evidence  at  this  time  to  show 
that  a  number  of  species  are  now  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  extinct — simply  because 
of  man's  voracious  appetite  to  klU  for 
profit.  Because  of  this  scientific  informa- 
tion, there  is  now  hope  that  man  will 
temper  his  treatment  of  these  animals 
with  a  view  toward  the  future. 

The  subcommittee  wants  to  look  at  the 
full  range  of  legislation  on  this  subject. 
Because  of  this,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bUl  idenOcal  to  H.R.  10420,  entitled  the 


Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1971. 
This  bUl  was  produced  as  a  unanimous 
report  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation, 
which  conducted  exhaustive  hearings  last 
September  prior  to  drafting  this  legis- 
lation. It  was  the  position  of  a  majority 
of  the  House  that  marine  mammals  and 
the  marine  ecosystems  upon  which  they 
depend  for  survival  require  additional 
protection  from  man's  activities.  These 
mammals  include  whales,  porpoises, 
seals,  sea  otters,  polar  bears,  manatees 
and  other  species. 

The  subject  of  marine  mammal  pro- 
tection is  a  controversial  one  and  opin- 
ions differ  significantly.  Scientists  and 
experts  disagree  sharply  about  the  effect 
or  need  of  this  type  of  legislation.  But 
the  increasing  level  of  public  attention 
to  this  problem  has  certainly  brought 
heme  to  us  in  Government  the  need  to 
act.  The  subcommittee  shall  produce  leg- 
islation on  this  issue  shortly  after  the 
completion  of  our  hearings.  I  cannot  at 
this  time  project  the  subcommittee's  po- 
sition, but  I  feel  certain  that  our  legisla- 
tion will  be  comprehensive.  For  that 
reason,  I  dc  not  at  this  time  take  a  posi- 
tion on  the  bill  I  introduce  today.  My 
purpose  is  to  see  that  it  is  considered  by 
the  subcommittee  along  with  all  of  the 
other  bills  which  have  been  introduced 
in  the  Senate. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tunney  ) : 

S.  3113.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  in  trust  for  the 
Bridgeport  Indian  Colony  certain  lands 
in  Mono  County,  Calif.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  in  trust  approximately  20 
acres  of  land  in  Mono  County,  Calif.,  for 
the  60  members  of  the  Bridgeport  In- 
dian Colony.  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined 
by  my  friend  and  colleague  (Mr.  Tun- 
ney) in  sponsoring  this  legislation.  Con- 
gressman Harold  T.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia, whose  district  includes  Mono 
County,  is  introducing  identical  legisla- 
tion in  the  House. 

The  land  described  in  the  biU  is  an 
imoccupied  20-acre  tract  of  federally 
owned  land  adjacent  to  the  town  of 
Bridgeport  in  Mono  Coimty,  Calif.  It  is 
being  set  aside  for  the  Bridgeport  Indian 
Colony  as  a  substitute  for  a  tract  of  land 
wrongfully  taken  from  them  in  1914. 

The  land  on  which  the  Indians  are 
presently  living  is  land  they  have  occu- 
pied continuously  for  a  period  of  time 
which,  at  the  very  least,  precedes  the 
coming  of  the  white  man.  Despite  this 
long  and  continuous  occupancy  and  de- 
spite an  explicit  regulation  promulgated 
by  the  General  Land  OflBce  prohibiting 
the  granting  of  a  land  patent  for  any 
lands  occupied  by  Indians,  a  patent  was 
issued  under  the  Desert  Land  Act  in  1914 
to  a  non-Indian.  This  patent  included 
the  tract  now  occupied  by  the  Bridge- 
port Indian  Colony. 

This  land  is  now  owned  by  several  non- 
Indian  heirs  to  the  original  patentee.  The 
Indians  have  continued  to  occupy  the 


site,  but  early  in  1968  one  of  the  owners 
demanded  that  they  vacate.  Legal  in- 
tervention has  kept  the  eviction  proceed- 
ings in  abeyance  since  1968,  but  it  is  clear 
that  a  permanent  solution  must  be  found 
very  soon. 

The  best  solution  for  all  concerned,  in 
my  opinion,  is  to  provide  the  Tn<iiftii« 
with  a  new  land  base.  Since  their  present 
land  base  was  wrongfully  taken  from 
them,  it  is  only  fair  to  provide  them  with 
a  new  one.  Furthermore,  with  a  secure 
trust  land  base,  the  Bridgeport  Indian 
Colony  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
improve  their  living  conditions. 

Presently,  12  of  the  19  Indian  fam- 
ilies in  the  Bridgeport  area  live  in  totally 
substandard  housing.  Eleven  of  the  fam- 
ilies, including  all  of  the  families  that 
now  reside  on  the  disputed  land,  have  no 
sanitation  facilities  and  no  inside  run- 
ning water.  Five  of  the  homes  are  heated 
solely  by  wood-burning  stoves,  and  three 
have  no  refrigerator.  Only  three  of  the  19 
families  can  claim  a  member  with  full- 
time  employment.  All  the  rest  axe  unem- 
ployed. A  secure  trust  land  base  will  en- 
able these  Indian  people  to  overcome  the 
very  severe  obstacles  of  unemployment 
and  chronic  poverty  and  to  utilize  exist- 
ing Federal  resources  to  improve  their 
standard  of  living. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Bridgeport  townspeople  are  in  full  sup- 
port of  this  legislative  proposal.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Mono  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors has  unanimously  approved  a  reso- 
lution in  support  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Bridgeport  Indian  Colony  to  obtain  as  a 
homesite  the  20-acre  tract  of  federally 
owned  land  described  in  my  bill.  I  am 
hopeful  that  Congress  will  support  this 
attempt  to  correct  just  one  of  manj-  in- 
justices suffered  by  the  Indian  people  of 
California. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.  1S34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1534,  a  bill  to  amend  UUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  prescribe  additional 
health  benefits  for  certain  dependents. 
When  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
who  is  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  more 
than  30  days  is  released  from  such  duty, 
and  has  a  wife  who  is  pregnant,  she  may 
be  provided  health  benefits  for  that 
pregnancy  under  section  1076  or  1079. 

S.  2728 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  wsis 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2728.  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Citizens'  Committee  To  Study 
Congress. 

S.    29S6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stennis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2956,  a 
bill  to  make  rules  governing  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  by 
the  Congress. 

SENATE  JOINT  KESOLUTION    112 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  was 
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added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  112,  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  open  admissions  to  public 
schools. 

SENATE  JOINT  BESOLUTION   187 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
and  the  Senator  from  ArizcHia  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  187,  providing  for  a  pro- 
cedure for  settlement  of  the  dispute  on 
the  Pacific  coast  and  Hawaii  among  cer- 
tain shippers  and  associated  employers 
and  certain  employees. 

SENATE  JOINT  BESOLXJTION   189 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  E>ole), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
MclNTYRE).  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BOGGS),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott)  ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott),  the  Senator  from 
C3eorgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  the  Senator 
from  Oeorgia  (Mr.  Gambreld  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
nick)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler) ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  189,  to  authorize  the 
President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning March  26,  1972,  as  "National  Week 
of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War,  Missing 
in  Action,"  and  to  designate  Sunday. 
March  26,  1972.  as  a  national  day  of 
prayer  for  these  Americans. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE  RESOLUTION   232 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkb),  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood  >  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  232,  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  remainder  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  rural  elec- 
trification program  for  fiscal  1972  be 
Immediately  released  by  the  OflBce  of 
Management  and  Budget. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
56— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
THE  ABANDONMENT  OF  RAIL 
SERVICES 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce.) 

SENATOR  HUMPHREY  CALLS  FOR  MORATORIUM  ON 
RAILWAY  ABANDONMENTS  UNTIL  DECEMBER  31. 
1972 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting  a  concurrent  resolution 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague 


from  Minnesota,  Senator  Mondale,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
a  moratorium  be  declared  on  any  fur- 
ther abandonment  of  rail  services  or 
facilities  within  the  rural  and  nonmetro- 
politan  regions  of  the  United  States 
until  at  least  December  31,  1972,  in  order 
to  provide  time  for  appropriate  investi- 
gations to  be  conducted  to  determine 
what  might  be  done  to  continue  such 
transportation  services,  where  needed. 

Mr.  President,  since  1920  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  per- 
mitted over  60,000  miles  of  railway  to  be 
abandoned.  Almost  14,000  miles  of  track- 
age has  been  abandoned  in  the  last  10 
years  alone. 

Rail  transportation  for  many  of  our 
Nation's  smaller  communities  and  indus- 
tries located  in  rural  areas  is  the  only 
mode  of  bulk  transportation  available. 
Discontinuance  of  this  service  to  these 
communities  means  their  certain  demise. 
If  we  are  serious  in  our  commitment 
to  pursuing  a  more  balanced  national 
growth  strategy  in  this  country  and  in 
revitalizing  our  Nation's  rural  areas  and 
smaller  communities  as  a  part  of  such  a 
strategy,  then  we  must  take  a  closer  look 
at  the  importance  of  continued  rail 
transportation  to  their  future  growth 
and  development. 

This  is  just  another  example  of  how 
we  have  ignored,  as  a  Nation,  the  inter- 
relationships of  various  happenings  and 
decisions  that  directly  affect  our  future 
growth  and  development  as  a  Nation. 

We  now  have  several  Federal  programs 
to  provide  assistance  in  expanding  jobs 
and  industry  in  rural  areas  and  in  our 
smaller  communities.  And,  many  more 
have  been  proposed.  Yet,  In  other  parts 
of  our  Government  we  not  only  permit, 
but  encourage  abandonment  of  rail 
service,  which  often  is  vital  to  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  very  businesses 
that  we  are  trying  to  help  with  other 
Federal  programs. 

Such  dicotomies  of  purpose  are  to  of- 
ten found  within  our  public  and  private 
decisionmaking  process  and  steps  should 
be  taken  to  minimize  such  conflicts. 

Mr.  President,  abandonment  of  railway 
trackage  is  creating  serious  economic  and 
social  problems  for  many  Minnesota  com- 
munities. If  a  moratorium  can  be  declared 
on  these  abandonments,  ways  and  means 
might  be  found  to  continue  rail  service 
to  them.  We  need  time  to  study  these 
questions  including  possible  subsidies  to 
the  railroads  themselves  in  order  to  con- 
tinue service  where  needed. 
The  concurrent  resolution  is  as  follow: 

SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION     56 

Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a 
moratorium  be  declared  on  any  further 
abandonment  of  rail  services  or  facilities 
within  the  rural  and  non-metropoUtan 
regions  of  the  United  States  until  such 
time  that  appropriate  Investigations  can 
be  conducted  to  determine  what  might  be 
done  to  continue  such  service  where  It  is 
determined  to  be  essential  to  the  contin- 
ued growth  and  development  of  commun- 
ities and  industries  located  within  such 
regions.  This  moratorium  shall  not  end 
before  December  31,  1972 

Whereas,  the  American  people,  in  the  early 
days  of  our  nation's  history,  made  generous 
grants  of  land.  Including  the  mineral  rights 
of  such  land,  to  American  railroad  companies 
in  order  to  stimulate  the  growth  and  devel- 


opment of  the  then  unsettled  rural  parts  of 
our  nation;   and 

Whereas,  the  pursuit  of  a  more  balanced 
national  growth  and  development  pattern 
in  the  United  States  has  been  declared  bv 
the  Congress  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  prl. 
ority;  and 

Whereas,  the  President  and  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Federal  Government  has  indl- 
cated  concurrence  In  the  pursuit  of  this 
goal;  and 

Whereas,  it  has  been  acknowledged  by  both 
the  Legislative  and  Executive  Branches  of 
Government  that  revitallzatlon  of  Rural 
America  and  our  nation's  smaller  commimi- 
ties  is  essential  to  the  successful  attain- 
ment of  this  goal:  and 

Whereas,  the  continued  availability  of  raU 
transportation  services  and  faculties  within 
Rural  America  today  are  absolutely  essential 
to  the  continued  economic  and  social  viabil- 
ity of  those  communities  and  industries  lo- 
cated within  this  part  of  our  nation;  and 

Whereas,  wholesale  abandonments  of  rail 
service  are  being  permitted  within  rural 
areas,  which  is  caiislng  major  disruptions  in 
the  commerce  and  movement  of  goods  and 
services  produced  and  required  in  such  areas; 
and 

Whereas,  little  is  known  about  the  overall 
Impact  that  these  abandonments  are  having 
on  future  growth  and  development  of  such 
areas;  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Federal  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  and 
other  appropriate  departments  and  agencies 
of  Federal  and  State  governments,  declare  a 
moratorium  on  all  further  abandonments  of 
rail  service  or  railways  until  such  time  as 
appropriate  studies  and  analysis  can  be  made 
concerning  the  adverse  impact  that  such 
abandonments  are  having  on  the  areas  and 
communities  served  by  rail  transportation. 
As  a  part  of  these  studies  and  analysis,  rec- 
ommendations should  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  the  Executive  Branch,  and  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Conunlssion  regarding 
what  actions  might  be  taken  to  continue 
such  raU  service  where  it  is  essential  to  the 
continued  growth  and  development  of  the 
regions  and  communities  largely  dependent 
upon  such  service. 

RAILROAD  LINE  ABANDONMENTS  MUST  STOP 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  cur- 
rently there  are  several  applications  for 
railroad  line  abandonments  pending 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Some  of  the  proposed  aban- 
donments will  deny  rural  communities 
balanced  and  competitive  commercial 
transportation  service.  The  eventual  re- 
sult will  be  increased  transportation  costs 
to  farmers  and  rural  businessmen.  Also, 
there  would  be  sudden  and  drastic  shifts 
of  heavy  freight  volume  to  public  high- 
ways. The  trucking  industry  is  indeed  a 
vital  part  of  our  transportation  complex 
and  it  must  continue  to  grow.  But  a  sud- 
den shift  away  from  rail  transport  could 
severely  overtax  maintenance  facilities  of 
our  highway  system  and  reduce  highway 
safety. 

Continuing  to  force  railroads  into  a 
position  where  economics  dictate  that 
they  reduce  service  and  abandon  lines  is 
one  of  the  greatest  injustices  the  Govern- 
ment can  deal  to  rural  America.  Farmers 
already  face  a  drastic  cost-price  squeeze. 
They  certainly  should  not  be  burdened 
with  additional  problems  or  added  costs 
in  getting  their  products  to  the  market- 
place. As  increasingly  narrower  margins 
force  farmers  to  tighten  up  and  reduce 
expenditures,  while  still  others  move  off 
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their  farms,  niral  businessmen  lose  sales. 
Pacing  that  situation,  they  should  not 
have  sudden  increases  in  freight  rates 
visited  upon  them  either. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  help  of  the 
Federal  Government,  railroads  opened 
up  the  frontiers  of  this  great  Nation.  But 
now,  for  several  years,  little  has  been 
done  to  help  the  railroads  remain  viable 
in  rural  areas.  Some  railroad  beds  are 
several  decades  old  and  desperately  in 
need  of  repair.  I  am  often  told  that  some 
of  them  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  are  so 
bad  that  trains  are  only  allowed  to  travel 
at  20  miles  per  hour  over  them  and  in 
the  spring,  when  the  groimd  is  soft,  they 
must  slow  down  to  7  miles  per  hoiu-. 

This  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
happening  when  this  transportation  is 
so  vital  to  thousands  of  commimities  and 
millions  of  people. 

Emring  recent  years,  the  Senate  has 
considered  several  proposals  to  give  aid 
of  one  type  or  another  to  bail  out  de- 
fense industries  or  for  development  of 
aircraft  and  space  vehicles.  These  proj- 
ects are  always  tremendously  costly  and 
have  very  limited  down-to-earth  value 
to  most  citizens.  The  SST.  and  more  re- 
cently, the  space  shuttle,  fit  into  this 
category. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
strongly  opposed  these  proposals.  Why 
should  we  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  a 
space  truck  when  there  are  20  mile-an- 
hour  trains  serving  some  of  our  most 
productive  farm  country?  Better  rail 
service  is  vital  right  now  to  millions  of 
people  in  rural  America.  Instead  of  con- 
sidering the  granting  of  abandonments, 
we  should  be  studying  ways  of  helping 
railroads  to  improve  their  service  to  rural 
America. 

The  main  argument  for  the  SST  and 
now  for  the  Space  Shuttle  is  that  these 
projects  will  create  jobs  and  boost  the 
economy.  Revitallzatlon  of  the  railroads 
serving  America  would  create  jobs  too. 
Additionally,  it  would  directly  benefit 
more  people  by  bringing  new  life  to  rural 
areas.  This  is  of  uppermost  importance 
to  the  national  Interest.  Good  rail  serv- 
ice, along  with  better  farm  prices,  is 
basic  to  rural  development.  If  the  term 
"rural  development"  is  ever  to  be  more 
than  just  words,  we  need  to  continually 
upgrade  all  transportation  services  in 
rural  America. 

Mr.  President,  a  national  moratorium 
on  reductions  in  rural  rail  service  is 
needed.  Comprehensive  invesUgations 
are  needed  to  find  out  what  action  is 
needed  to  stop  this  trend  toward  reduc- 
tion of  rail  service  in  rural  areas.  We 
need  to  find  methods  of  continuing  and 
expanding  service  while  treating  railroad 
companies  and  other  transportation  in- 
dustries equitably. 

Railroad  service  is  essential  to  the 
economy  of  our  Nation.  We  must  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  in  Congress 
to  make  certain  that  railroads  maintain 
service  to  rural  America.  If  this  means 
additional  subsidies  to  the  railroads, 
these  would  be  good  investments  with  di- 
rect payoffs  in  the  form  of  revitallza- 
tlon of  rural  America.  Possibly  to  keep 
railroad  beds  in  better  condition,  the 
Federal  Government  should  nationalize 
them  and  maintain  them,  as  is  done  with 
public  highways. 


I  am  not  suggesting  any  of  these  as 
definite  answers  to  the  problem,  but 
these  and  several  other  possibilities 
^ould  be  studied. 

A  moratorium  on  line  abandomnents 
is  needed  until  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Surface  Transpwrtation,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  have  thor- 
oughly explored  all  the  alternatives. 


ADDITIONAL     COSPONSORS     OF     A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION    55 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  for  Mr.  Rollings,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors to  Senate  Concurrent  ResoluticHi  55, 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  immeditely  recognize 
Bangladesh  as  an  independent  foreign 
country  and  recognize  the  government  of 
that  country. 


STRATEGIC  STORABLE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL FOOD  COMMODITIES  ACT 
OP  1971— AMENDMENT 

amendment   NO.    853 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.) 

senator  HUMPHREY  INTBODUCES  A  NEW  GRAIN 
RESERVE   AND    LOAN    INCKEASE   BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  administration  led  by  Secre- 
tary Butz  was  successful  in  defeating  the 
House-passed  strategic  grain  reserve  bill, 
H.R.  1163.  The  administration  and  Sec- 
retary Butz  fought  against  enactment  of 
this  legislation  from  the  very  day  it  was 
first  introduced  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. And  most  of  their  objections  and 
attacks  on  this  legislation  were  directed 
against    those    provisions    which    gave 
wheat  and  feed  grain  producers  an  in- 
crease in  their  1971  and  1972  loan  levels. 
Yet  President  Nixon  former  Secretary 
Hardin  and  now  Secretary  Butz  all  have 
made  repeated  statements  that  they  be- 
lieve prices  for  these  commodities  are  too 
low  and  should  be  improved.  However,  if 
they  really  wanted  to  bring  this  about, 
they  should  have,  and  could  have,  taken 
action  themselves  to  increase  1971  and 
1972  crop  loan  levels  and  reduce  plant- 
ings this  year  to  levels  not  to  exceed 
market  demands.  Secretary  Butz  has  all 
the  statutory  authority  he  requires  to 
make  these  adjustments  but  still  refuses 
to  employ  it. 

Last  Thursday,  USDA  released  its 
planting  intentions  report  which  indi- 
cates that  producers  are  planning  to 
plant  more  than  70  million  acres  to  feed 
grains  this  year.  Plantings  at  this  level 
would  produce  close  to  200  million  tons 
of  feed  grains  this  year  or  about  30  mil- 
lion tons  more  than  we  need.  Adding  this 
carryover  to  last  year's  carryover  of  45 
million  tons,  would  economically  destroy 
most  of  our  Nation's  feed  grain  producers 


and  eventually  create  chaos  throughout 
the  grain  and  livestock  industries. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  exhorting 
the  administration,  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  and  the  Senate  itself  for 
over  5  months  regarding  the  weaknesses 
of  the  administration's  set-«iside  pro- 
grams; the  need  to  tighten  up  produc- 
tion controls  under  these  programs;  the 
need  for  reserve  inventory  authority  and 
the  need  to  increase  the  loan  levels  for 
these  basic  commodities.  The  adminis- 
tration has  consistently  fought  against 
every  proposal  that  I  and  others  have 
made  in  the  Congress  to  achieve  these 
objectives. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
voted  down  the  House-passed  bill  that 
would  have  accomplished  much  of  what 
is  needed  and  tabled  my  companion  pro- 
posal to  tighten  up  the  1972  programs. 

However,  the  full  Senate  has  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  these  matters. 
Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing  for 
myself,  Senator  Mondale  and  others, 
amendments  in  the  form  of  a  substitute 
to  S.  2729  the  strategic  grain  reserve  bill 
that  wc  introduced  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

I  am  reintroducing  this  bill  with  the 
hope  that  passage  of  all  of  its  provisions 
will  be  unnecessary.  If  Secretary  Butz 
promptly  exercises  the  authority  that 
he  now  has  to  increase  1972  loan  levels 
by  at  least  25  percent  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  cotton,  I  will  withdraw  those 
provisions  from  the  bill.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  those  provisions  of  the  new  bill 
which  will  require  him  to  hold  1972 
plantings  of  feed  grains  to  a  production 
level  not  to  exceed  170  million  tons.  But 
If  he  falls  to  act  soon  on  these  matters, 
I  will  leave  them  in  the  bill  so  they  can 
be  considered  along  with  the  grain  re- 
serve features  of  the  bill. 

I  wrote  to  Secretary  Butz  last  Thurs- 
day following  release  of  the  planting  in- 
tentions report  and  urged  him  to  ex- 
ercise his  statutory  authority  to  bring 
about  the  necessary  reductions  in  plant- 
ings. I  pointed  out  that  although  there 
was  legislation  still  pending  before  Con- 
gress to  require  him  to  take  such  ac- 
tion, not  enough  time  was  available  for 
Congress  to  act  before  signup  begins. 

The  new  feed  grain  option  an- 
nounced by  Secretary  Butz  today  is  an- 
other example  of  administrative  actions, 
"too  little  and  too  late."  to  ease  the  eco- 
nomic plight  of  the  Nation's  feed  grain 
producers. 

The  January  27  report  of  the  Statisti- 
cal Reporting  Service  Indicated  that 
farmers,  under  the  1972  feed  grain  pro- 
gram, announced  In  October,  planned 
to  reduce  their  1972  plantings  of  com 
and  grain  sorghums  by  less  than  half 
of  the  amoimt  required  to  reach  the 
administration's  goal  of  170  million  tons 
of  feed  grains  produced  in  1972. 

Under  the  new  option  announced  to- 
day, it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  reduction 
In  1972  plantings  will  be  sufficient  to 
achieve  more  than  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  administration's  an- 
nounced goal. 

There  is  little  possibility  that  farmers 
will  divert  an  additional  6  million  acres 
of  com  and  over  2  million  additional 
acres  of  grain  sorghums  as  a  result  of  the 
new  option.  Yet  this  is  what  is  needed  to 
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achieve  a  170  million-ton  feed  grain  pro- 
duction goal  in  1972. 

Peed  grain  production  in  1972  almost 
surely  will  be  fully  adequate  to  meet  next 
marketing  year's  needs,  providing  no  op- 
portunity for  a  price-strengthening  re- 
duction in  stocks.  Only  an  unfavorable 
growing  season  can  rescue  grain  pro- 
ducers under  this  Nixon-Butz  program. 
The  new  option  with  its  higher  rate  of 
payment  for  those  who  reduce  their  1972 
plantings  of  feed  grains  by  2  acres  for 
each  acre  increase  in  set-aside  above  the 
basic  25  percent,  provides  a  positive  in- 
centive for  a  reduction  in  corn  and  an 
increase  in  soybean  plantings. 

Probably  fully  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
ducers, however,  will  probably  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  other  options  which  per- 
mit the  planting  of  feed  grains  on  all 
cropland  not  set  aside.  Two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  the  estimated  $2  billion 
In  1972  payments  will  go  to  feed  grain 
producers  who  are  not  required  to  reduce 
their  1972  plantings,  as  compared  to  1971. 
I  regret  to  say,  the  1972  feed  grain 
program.  Including  this  new  option,  will 
be  the  most  expensive  Government  pay- 
ment program  to  date,  yet  will  be  ineffec- 
tive in  achieving  its  adjustment  goals. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
I  intend  to  call  up  the  bill  that  I  am  in- 
troducing today  in  the  very  near  future 
for  consideration  by  the  Senate.  Whether 
I  keep  those  provisions  in  it  pertaining  to 
mandatory  increases  in  1972  loan  In- 
creases and  reduced  feed  grain  plantings, 
will  depend  upon  what  action,  if  any,  is 
taken  by  Secretary  Butz  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  adopt  those  provisions 
administratively. 

But,  in  any  event,  I  intend  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  vote  on  the  grain  reserve  fea- 
tures of  this  bill.  I  believe  the  Senate  will 
endorse  the  "ever-normal  granary"  con- 
cept embodied  in  this  bill  and  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  my  amendment  which  Is 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  S.  2729 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  853 

Stxlke  ouft  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  shall  be  cited  as  the  "Stra- 
tegic Storable  Agricultural  Food  Commodi- 
ties Act  of  1972". 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  establish,  maintain,  and  dispose  of  a 
separate  rosen-e  of  Inventories  of  wheat,  and 
feed  grains,  as  provided  in  this  Act. 

Such  reserve  Inventories  shall  include  not 
more  than  the  following  quantities;  ( 1 ) 
three  hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat;  and 
(2)  a  total  of  thirty  million  tons  of  feed 
grain. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  maximum  price  the  Secre- 
tary shall  pay  for  any  commodity  shall  be 
$1.35  per  bushel  for  corn  and  other  feed 
grains  at  prices  reflecting  feed  value  equiva- 
lent to  oom;  and  for  wheat  $1.55  per  bushel. 

(b)  The  minimum  price  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  for  any  commodity  shall  be  90  per 
centum  of  the  price  specified  in  section  3(a). 

(c)  Such  maximum  and  minimum  prices 
and  the  quantity  to  be  procured  during  the 
marketing  year  and  the  estimates  used  In 
arriving  at  the  same  shall  be  announced  dur- 
ing such  marketing  year  on  the  last  Friday 


of  JvUy  for  wheat,  and  on  the  last  Friday  of 
October  for  feed  grains:  Provided,  That  for 
the  1972  marketing  year  such  annovmce- 
ments  shaU  be  made  as  soon  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  as  is  reasonably 
possible. 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
portion purchases  and  reserve  stocks  of  the 
various  varieties  and  grades  of  each  of  the 
above  oonamodlties  to  correspond  to  usual 
marketing  demands. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  when  a  state  of  emer- 
gency has  been  proclaimed  by  the  President 
or  by  concurrent  resolution  of  Congress  de- 
claring that  such  reserves  should  not  be  sold 
the  Secretary  shall  offer  each  commodity  in 
the  reserve  for  sale  at  a  price  of  105  per 
centum  of  the  price  as  provided  In  section 
3(a) :  Provided,  That  such  sales  shall  In  no 
event  be  less  than  the  market  price  for  the 
commodity  at  the  time  of  sale:  Provided 
further.  That  the  sales  during  any  marketing 
year  shall  be  limited  to  the  net  quantities  by 
which  estimated  domestic  consumption  and 
exports  exceed  estimated  domestic  produc- 
tion and  im(>orts. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  also  hereby  author- 
ized to  dispose  of  commodities  in  such  reserve 
as  follows: 

(1)  For  use  in  relieving  distress  (a)  in  any 
area  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  declared  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  an  acute  distress  area  because  of 
unemployment  or  other  economic  cause  If 
the  President  finds  that  such  use  will  not 
displace  or  interfere  with  normal  marketing 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  (b)  in  con- 
nection with  any  major  disaster  determined 
by  the  President  to  warrant  assistance  by 
the  Federal  Government  under  Public  Law 
875,  Eighty-first  Congress,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1855  et  seq.). 

(2)  For  use  in  connection  with  a  state  of 
civil  defense  emergency  as  proclaimed  by  the 
President  or  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Congress  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended  (50  U.S.C.  Appl.  2251-2297),  or  for 
use  in  a  major  disaster  as  defined  In  section 
102  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  (Public 
Law  91-606). 

(3)  For  sale  In  assistance  In  the  preserva- 
tion and  maintenance  of  foundation  herds  of 
cattle  (including  producing  dairy  cattle), 
sheep,  and  goats  and  their  offspring,  under 
section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Aot  of  1949, 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1427).  and  to  provide 
feed  for  livestock  In  any  emergency  area  un- 
der the  Act  of  September  21.  1959.  as  amend- 
ed (7U.S.C.  1427,  note). 

(4)  For  use  to  meet  famine  or  other  urgent 
or  extraordinary  relief  requirements  outside 
the  United  States  as  determined  by  the 
President. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  buy  and  sell  at  an 
equivalent  price  allowing  for  the  customary 
location  and  grade  price  differentials,  sub- 
stantially equivalent  quantities  In  different 
locations  or  warehouses  to  the  extent  needed 
to  properly  handle,  rotate,  distribute,  and 
locate  such  reserve.  Such  purchases  to  offset 
sales  shall  be  made  within  two  market  days. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  accept  warehouse 
receipts  in  lieu  of  taking  physical  possession 
of  the  grain,  but  in  such  cases  the  obligor 
under  the  warehouse  receipt  shall  be  required 
at  all  times  to  have  the  grade  stated  on  the 
warehouse  receipt  or  a  better  grade  available 
for  delivery. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  daily  list 
available  showing  the  price,  location,  and 
quantity  of  the  transactions  entered  into 
hereunder. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  use  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  the  extent 
feasible  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
and  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  con- 
sistent with  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  the  effective  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration  of   this   Act   shall   utilize   the 


usual  and  customary  channels,  facilities,  and 
arrangements  of  trade  and  commerce.' The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  store  grain  pur- 
chased under  this  section  in  producer-owned 
and  commercial  storage  facilities. 

Sec.  6.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  The  pvu-chase  authority  under  sec- 
tions 2  and  3  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  each 
of  the  commodities  specified  shall  expire  at 
the  end  of  the  marketing  year  for  the  1976 
crop  of  such  commodity. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  107(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end. 
inserting  a  colon,  and  adding:  "Provided 
further.  That  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  Increase 
the  loan  level  heretofore  aimounced  for 
wheat  of  the  1972  crop  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, as  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970,  by  25  per  centum." 

(b)  Section  105  of  the  AgrlcvUtural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  sub- 
stituting a  colon  for  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  in  (a)(1)  and  adding: 
"Provided.  That  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  in- 
crease the  loan  levels  heretofore  announced 
for  feed  grains  of  the  1972  crop  pursuant  to 
this  section,  as  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970,  by  25  per  centum." 

(c)  Section  103(e)(1)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  Increase  the  loan 
level  heretofore  announced  for  cotton  of  the 
1972  crop  pursuant  to  this  section  by  25  per 
centum." 

Sec  9.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
take  such  additional  action  under  section  105 
(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  other 
law  as  may  be  necessary  to  limit  the  total 
production  of  feed  grains  In  the  United 
States  In  1972  to  not  more  than  170  million 
tons. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
authorize  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  reserve  supplies  of  corn,  grain  sor- 
ghum, barley,  oats,  and  wheat  for  national 
security  and  to  protect  domestic  consumers 
against  an  Inadequate  supply  of  such  com- 
modities; to  maintain  and  promote  foreign 
trade;  to  protect  producers  of  such  commodi- 
ties against  an  unfair  loss  of  Income  result- 
ing from  the  establishment  of  a  reserve  sup- 
ply; to  assist  In  marketing  such  commodities; 
to  assure  the  availability  of  commodities  to 
promote  world  peace  and  understanding;  and 
for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
urge  other  Members  of  the  Senate  to  join 
in  the  cosponsorship  of  this  legislation 
which  is  so  vital  not  only  to  our  Nation's 
grain  and  cotton  producers,  but  to  all  of 
us  as  consumers. 

The  farmers  who  produce  these  com- 
modities are  entitled  to  a  fair  market 
price  for  their  production.  The  Federal 
Government  which  provides  programs 
and  funds  to  help  stabilize  agricultural 
production  and  market  prices,  must  in- 
sist that  adequate  supplies  of  these  com- 
modities are  available  at  reasonable 
prices.  And,  it  also  must  insist  that  tax 
dollars  spent  on  these  programs  are  spent 
prudently. 

However,  since  last  summer,  what  has 
been  happening  is  that  grain  producers 
have  suffered  plummeting  prices  for 
their  crops  in  the  marketplace.  Huge 
carryovers  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  have 
been  created  with  danger  of  further 
stocks  being  added  to  our  carryover  sup- 
plies again  this  year.  And  we  also  are 
witnessing  sharp  increases  in  Govem- 
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ment  costs  to  finance  program  ap- 
proaches that  offer  only  minimal  hope 
of  bringing  production  In  line  with  mar- 
ket demands.  Such  mismanagement  of 
our  Nation's  farm  policy  and  programs 
by  the  Nixon-Butz  administration  Is 
bankrupting  many  of  our  agricultural 
producers  and  destroying  our  Nation's 
family  farm  system. 

However,  much  of  the  risk-taking 
which  is  a  part  of  managing  these  pro- 
grams can  be  minimized.  Playing  Rus- 
sian roulette  with  our  Nation's  grain 
supply  should  no  longer  be  permitted. 
Miscalculations  with  respect  to  reach- 
ing certain  production  levels  can  and 
usually  does  prove  disastrous  either  to 
consumers  or  to  farmers  depending  upon 
whether  too  little  or  too  much  is  pro- 
duced. However,  armed  with  an  effec- 
tive reserve  inventory  authority,  the 
Government  can  protect  the  interest  of 
both  farmers  smd  consumers  from  such 
miscalculations  or  production  variations 
caused  by  weather  conditions.  When  pro- 
duction goals  are  exceeded,  excess  sup- 
plies can  be  removed  from  the  market 
to  prevent  them  from  depressing  prices 
to  farmers  and  when  production  falls 
short  of  goals,  additional  supplies  needed 
to  meet  market  demand  can  be  drawn 
from  reserves. 

Now  that  is  a  fairly  simple  and  yet 
basic  concept  which,  in  my  judgment,  is 
essential  that  we  adopt  if  we  are  to  avoid 
a  continuation  of  the  boom  and  bust 
cycles  we  have  been  experiencing  these 
many  years.  Farming  has  become  a  very 
expensive  business  operation.  Planning 
and  market  price  stability  are  important 
determinants  regarding  the  success  or 
failure  of  a  producer.  I  believe  a  grain 
reserve  program  as  contained  in  the  bill 
I  have  just  introduced  wiU  provide  that 
needed  stability  and  planning  environ- 
ment. 

A  feature  I  have  added  to  the  bill  in- 
troduced today,  which  was  not  included 
in  the  earlier  bills  I  introduced,  is  a  pro- 
vision requiring  an  incre£ise  of  25  per- 
cent in  the  loan  rate  for  cotton  this  year. 
Currently,  cotton  prices  are  very  good. 
They  are  not  only  well  above  the  current 
loan  level,  but  are  above  the  new  loan 
level  that  would  be  established  if  the 
25-percent  increase  I  am  proposing  were 
adopted  by  the  Department  or  enacted 
into  law  by  Congress.  That  is  to  say  that 
the  25-percent  increase  I  am  proposing 
would  not  affect  current  prices.  However, 
if  cotton  producers  plant  the  7-percent 
in  increased  acreage  this  year  that  was 
reflected  in  last  week's  planting  inten- 
tions report,  the  price  of  cotton  will  likely 
drift  downward  next  year  and  cotton 
producers  will  need  the  higher  loan 
levels.  I  have  discussed  this  proposal 
with  many  cotton  producers  from  the 
various  cotton  belts  and  all  of  them 
voiced  immediate  and  strong  support  on 
behalf  of  it.  And,  Mr.  President.  I  think  it 
only  fair  that  if  a  25 -percent  increase  is 
provided  to  our  grain  producers,  the  same 
should  be  provided  to  our  cotton  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  President,  I  earnestly  hope  and 
again  urge  Secretary  Butz  to  exercise  the 
authority  he  now  has  to  increase  these 
loan  rates  and  to  further  tighten  up  the 
1972  programs  for  feed  grains.  I  also  urge 
my  fellow  Senators  to  join  in  the  cospon- 


sorship of  the  bill  just  introduced.  Maybe 
if  enough  Senators  were  to  add  their 
names  as  cosponsors,  Secretary  Butz  and 
the  administration  might  be  encouraged 
to  move  a  little  sooner  than  otherwise 
might  be  the  case. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
TION    BILL,     1972 — AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    854 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  GURNEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Chiles, 
Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Buckley, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Tunney,  and  Mr. 
JAVITS)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  12067)  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    855 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Gur- 
NEY)  submitted  an  amendment,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  House 
bill  12067,  supra. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF 
1971— AMENDMENT 

AMEm>MENT    NO.    856 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  2515)  to  further  promote 
equal  employment  opportunities  for 
American  workers. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    857 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill  for 
printing. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  to  S. 
2515  is  quite  simple.  I  can  explain  it  in 
a  few  words. 

The  amendment  would  broaden  the 
exemption  given  to  religious  organiza- 
tions to  hire  individuals  of  a  particular 
religion  for  work  connected  with  all  of  its 
activities  rather  than  only  its  religious 
activities  as  the  bill  now  has  it.  This 
would  permit  religious  organizations,  for 
instance,  to  hire  only  individuals  of  their 
own  faith  to  teach  In  a  church-supported 
school. 

This  exemption  would  extend  to  em- 
ployment in  other  activities  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  activities 
of  church  organizations  which,  while  not 
religious  in  nature,  have  religious  sensi- 
tivity and  I  do  not  think  the  Congress 
ought  to  arbitrarily  restrict  such  groups 
in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs.  I  believe 
It  is  dangerous  ground  for  us  to  be  tread- 
ing on  anyway  and  I  see  no  harm  what- 
ever In  granting  exemptions  to  such  or- 
ganizations provided  that  only  a  religious 
criterion  is  involved. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
AMPHETAMINES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 


printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  announcing  hearings  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Subcommittee  to  Investi- 
gate Delinquency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
meat  by  Senator  Bayh  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bath.  Mr.  President,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile 
DeUnquency,  I  wish  to  announce  Investiga- 
tive hearings  on  the  efficacy  of  amphetamines 
for  the  short-term  treatment  of  obesity  and 
the  related  issue  of  production  quotas.' 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  established 
production  quotas  for  amphetamines  and 
methamphetamlnes.  However,  in  view  of  the 
high  potential  for  abuse,  the  actual  extent 
of  abuse,  and  the  questionable  efficacy  of 
these  dangerous  substances  for  the  short- 
term  treatment  of  obesity,  I  think  It  appro- 
priate that  this  matter  be  aired  publicly. 

These  hearings  will  be  held  February  7, 
1972,  In  Room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Biuld- 
Ing. 

Witnesses  scheduled  to  appear  Include  Dr. 
Charles  C.  Edwards,  Commissioner,  Food  and 
Drug  Administration;  Dr.  Edward  A.  Wolf- 
son,  Associate  Professor  and  Vice  Chairman, 
Department  of  Preventive  Medicine  and 
Community  Health.  New  Jersey  College  of 
Medicine  and  Dentistry,  appearing  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Association; 
Arthur  Goldstein,  Chairman,  Huntington 
Narcotics  Guidance  Council,  Huntington, 
Long  Island.  New  York;  and  Bruce  J.  Bren- 
nan,  Vice-President  and  General  Counsel, 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association. 

Those  who  wish  to  file  statements  for  in- 
clusion in  the  record  of  the  hearings  should 
contact  the  Subcommittee  staff  as  soon  aa 
possible. 


RESCHEDULING  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
THE  EGG  INDUSTRY  ADJUST- 
MENT ACT 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  announce  a  resched- 
uling of  hearings  on  S.  2895,  the  Egg  In- 
dustry Adjustment  Act.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agricultural  Production,  Market- 
ing, and  Stabilization  of  Prices  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
will  hold  hearings  on  this  legislation  Feb- 
ruary 15  and  the  morning  of  Febru- 
ary 17,  instead  of  March  7,  8,  and  9  as 
originally  announced.  The  hearings  will 
be  in  room  324.  Old  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, beginning  at  10  a.m.  Anyone  wishii  g 
to  testify  should  contact  the  clerk  of 
the  committee  as  soon  as  possible. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  BUDGET 
ESTIMATES  FOR  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS,   1973 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
announce  that  hearings  on  the  budget 
estimates  included  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  ap- 
propriation bill  will  be  held  by  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  that  bill  beginning  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 23.  Secretary  Morton  will  be  the 
first  witness. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  will  be  held  in  room  1114, 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  They  are 
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scheduled  at  least  through  March  15  for 
departmental  witnesses. 

I  have  set  aside  Thursday,  March  16, 
to  hear  Members  of  Congress,  and  I  will 
appreciate  it  if  they  will  advise  me  or  the 
clerk  of  the  subcommittee  as  soon  as 
possible  if  they  desire  to  appear. 

The  subcommittee  will  hear  from  out- 
side witnesses  at  a  later  date  which  will 
be  coordinated  with  their  appearances 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations so  as  to  save  them  the  neces- 
sity for  a  second  trip  to  Washington.  It 
appears  now  that  these  hearings  will  be 
on  April  11  and  12. 


CHANGE  OF  TIME  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
I  wish  to  state  that  the  hearing  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  ex  ofBcio  members  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  45  on  "New  Technol- 
ogies for  the  Generation  of  Clean  Elec- 
tricity from  Coal,"  previously  scheduled 
for  10  a.m.  on  February  8,  1972,  will  be 
changed  to  9:30  a.m.  the  same  day.  The 
room,  4200  New  Senate  OfiBce  Building, 
remains  the  same. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  THE  TECH- 
NOLOGY ASSESSMENT  ACT  OF 
1972 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Computer  Services  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  scheduled  a  public  hearing 
for  Thxirsdfty,  March  2,  1972.  at  10  ajn., 
in  room  305,  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  S.  2302,  a  bill  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  for  the  Con- 
gress as  an  aid  in  the  identification  and 
consideration  of  existing  and  probable 
Impacts  on  technological  application. 
The  bill  to  be  cited  as  the  "Technology 
Assessment  Act  of  1972". 

Any  Members  or  other  persons  desir- 
ing to  testify  should  contact  the  Sub- 
committee on  Computer  Services. 

This  bill,  which  I  introduced  on 
July  19,  1971,  is  intended  to  strengthen 
and  expand  the  information  and  analyt- 
ical capabilities  of  Congress  by  creating 
an  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  in 
the  legislative  branch. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  well  stated 
in  its  "Declaration  of  Purpose"  which  Is 
worthwhile  quoting  in  full: 

Declaration  of  Pttrpose 
Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that:  (a)  Emergent  national  prob- 
lems, physical,  biological,  and  social,  are  of 
such  a  nature  and  are  developing  at  such 
an  unprecedented  rate  as  to  constitute  a 
major  threat  to  the  security  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  (b)  Such  prob- 
lems are  largely  the  result  of  and  are  applied 
to — (1)  the  Increasing  pressures  of  popula- 
tion: (2)  the  rapid  consumption  of  natural 
resources;  and  (3)  the  deterioration  of  the 
human  environment,  natural  and  social, 
though  not  necessarily  limited  to  or  by  these 
factors,  (c)  The  growth  In  scale  and  extent 
of  technological  application  Is  a  crucial  ele- 
ment In  such  problems  and  either  Is  or  can 
be  a  pivotal  Influence  with  respect  both  to 
their  cause  and  to  their  solution,  (d)  The 
present  mechanisms  of  the  Congress  do  not 


provide  the  legislative  branch  with  adequate 
Independent  and  timely  Information  con- 
cerning the  potential  application  or  impact 
of  such  technology,  particularly  In  those  In- 
stances where  the  Federal  Government  may 
be  called  upon  to  consider  support,  man- 
agement, or  regulation  of  technological  ap- 
plications, (e)  It  Is  therefore,  Imperative  that 
the  Congress  equip  Itself  with  new  and  ef- 
fective means  for  securing  competent,  un- 
biased Information  concerning  the  effects, 
physical,  economic,  social,  and  political,  of 
the  applications  of  technology,  and  that  such 
Information  be  utilized  whenever  appropriate 
as  one  element  In  the  legislative  assessment 
of  matters  pending  before  the  Congress. 

The  basic  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the 
Office  shall  be  to  provide  an  early  warning 
of  the  probable  impacts,  positive  and  nega- 
tive, of  the  applications  of  technology  and 
to  develop  other  coordinate  Information 
which  may  assist  the  Congress  In  determin- 
ing the  relative  priorities  of  programs  before 
It. 

The  Act  categorizes  technology  assess- 
ment Into  eight  steps:  (1)  Identify  existing 
or  probable  Impacts  of  technology  or  tech- 
nological programs;  (2)  where  possible  es- 
tablish cause-and-effect  relationship:  (3) 
determine  alternative  technological  methods 
of  Implementing  specific  programs;  (4)  deter- 
mine alternative  programs  for  achieving  req- 
uisite goals;  (5)  make  estimates  and  com- 
parisons of  the  Impacts  of  alternative  meth- 
ods and  programs;  (6)  present  findings  of 
completed  analyses  to  the  appropriate  legis- 
lative authorities;  (7)  Identify  areas  where 
additional  research  or  data  collection  Is  re- 
quired to  provide  adequate  support  for  the 
assessments  and  estimates;  and  (8)  under- 
take such  additional  associated  tasks  as 
appropriate. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  Office  shall  consist  of  a  Technology  As- 
sessment Board  which  shall  formulate  and 
promulgate  the  policies  of  the  Office,  and  a 
Director  who  shall  carry  out  such  policies 
and  administer  the  operations  of  the  Office. 

TECHNOLOGY    ASSESSMENT    BOARD 

The  Board  shall  consist  of  eleven  mem- 
bers as  follows :  ( 1 )  two  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  shall  not  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate:  (2)  two 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
shall  not  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hovise  of  Representatives;  (3)  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States:  (4)  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress;  (5)  four  members 
from  the  public,  sppolnted  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  who  shall  be  persons  eminent  In  one 
or  more  fields  of  science  or  engineering  or 
experienced  in  the  administration  of  techno- 
logical activities,  or  who  may  be  Judged  quali- 
fied on  the  basis  of  contributions  made  to 
educational  or  public  activities;  and  the 
Director. 

The  Board,  by  majority  vote,  shall  elect 
from  among  Its  public  members,  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman,  who  shall  serve 
for  such  time  and  under  such  conditions  as 
the  Board  may  prescribe,  but  for  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  four  years.  The  term  of  office  of 
the  public  members  shall  be  four  years  with 
a  maximum  of  3lght  years  service.  They  shall 
be  appointed  to  staggered  terms. 

The  Board  shall  meet  upon  the  call  of  the 
Chairman  or  upon  the  petition  of  five  or 
more  of  Its  members,  but  It  shall  meet  not 
less  than  twice  each  year. 

DIRECTOR    AND    DEPtTTY    DIRECTOR 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board 
and  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  six  years  unless 
sooner  removed  by  the  Board.  He  shall  receive 
basic  pay  at  the  rate  provided  for  level  n  of 
the  Elxecutlve  Schedule  under  section  5313  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 
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The  Director  may  appoint,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board,  a  Deputy  Director  who 
shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Director 
mjiy  prescribe  and  who  shall  be  Acting  Dl- 
rector  during  the  absence  or  Incapacity  of 
the  Director  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
In  the  office  of  Director.  The  Deputy  Director 
shaU  receive  basic  pay  at  the  rate  provided 
for  level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  6314  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

INITIATION   OF  ACTIVITIES 

Activities  undertaken  by  the  Office  may  be 
Initiated  by  conmilttees  of  Congress,  or  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Office. 

AtrrHORITY   OF  THE  OFFICE 

The  Office  shall  have  the  authority,  within 
the  limits  of  available  appropriations,  to  do 
all  things  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  Including,  but  without 
being  limited  to,  the  authority  to — (1)  pre- 
scribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  It  deems 
necessary  governing  the  manner  of  Its  oper- 
ation and  Its  organization  and  personnel; 
(2)  make  such  expenditures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act;  (3)  enter  Into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements as  may  be  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  Its  work  with  any  agency  or  Instru- 
menttillty  of  the  United  States,  with  any 
foreign  country  or  International  agency,  with 
any  State,  territory,  or  possession  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  with  any 
person,  firm,  association,  corporation,  or  edu- 
cational Institution,  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement. 

The  Director  shall,  in  accordance  with  such 
policies  as  the  Board  shall  prescribe,  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensations  of  such  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Such  appointments  shall 
be  made  and  such  compensation  shall  be 
fixed  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  gov- 
erning appointments  In  the  competitive  serv- 
ice. Including  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates;  except  that  the  Director 
may.  In  accordance  with  such  f>ollcle8  aa 
the  Board  shall  prescribe,  employ  such  tech- 
nical and  professional  personnel  and  fix  their 
comijensatlon  without  regard  to  such  pro- 
visions as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
discharge  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Office 
under  this  Act. 

The  Office  shall  not.  Itself,  operate  any 
laboratories,  pilot  plants,  or  test  facilities  In 
the  pursuit  of  Its  mission. 

The  Office  shall  hold  such  hearings,  take 
such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places  as  the  Office  deems  advisable.  For 
this  purpose  the  Office  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quire the  attendance  of  such  persons  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  docu- 
ments, or  data,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  and 
to  take  such  testimony  and  records,  as  It 
deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  by 
the  Director  or  by  any  person  designated  by 
him.  If  compliance  with  such  a  subpena  by 
the  person  to  whom  it  Is  issued  or  upon 
whom  It  Is  served  would  (In  such  person's 
Judgment)  require  the  dlscloeure  of  trade 
secrets  or  other  commercial,  financial,  or 
proprietary  Information  which  Is  privileged 
or  confidential,  or  constitute  a  clearly  un- 
warranted Invasion  of  privacy,  such  person 
may  petition  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  In  which  he  resides  or  has 
his  principal  place  of  business,  or  In  which 
the  books,  records,  documents,  or  data  in- 
volved are  situated,  and  such  court  (after 
Inspecting  such  books,  records,  documents, 
or  data  In  camera)  may  excise  and  release 
from  the  subpena  any  portion  thereof  which 
It  determines  would  require  such  disclosure 
or  constitute  such  invasion.  Where  the  sub- 
pena or  such  portion  thereof  would  require 
such  disclosiire  or  constitute  such  Invasion 
but  the  books,  records,  documents,  or  data 
Involved  are  shown  to  be  germane  to  the 
matters  under  consideration  and  necessary 
for  the  effective  conduct  by  the  Office  of  Its 
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proceedings  or  deliberations  with  respect 
thereto,  the  court  may  require  that  such 
books,  records,  documents,  or  data  be  pro- 
duced or  made  avaUable  to  the  Office  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  subpena  but  subject  to 
such  conditions  and  limitations  of  access  as 
will  prevent  their  public  disclosure  and  pro- 
tect their  confidentiality. 

Each  department,  agency,  or  Instrumental- 
ity of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, Including  Independent  agencies,  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  furnish  to  the  Office, 
upon  request  by  the  Director,  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Office  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  functions  under  this  Act. 

UTILIZATION    OF    EXISTING    AGENCIES 

In  addition  to  the  Office's  general  authority 
to  request  the  services  of  any  executive 
agency,  the  Act  Indicates  specific  relation- 
ships with  GAO,  the  CRS,  and  the  NSF.  The 
GAO  shall  provide  the  Office  with  general 
housekeeping  services  including  some  admin- 
istrative and  clerical  support,  personnel  and 
financial  recordkeeping  assistance.  The  CRS 
will  provide  Informational,  monitoring  and 
staff  assistance  to  the  Office  as  required.  Re- 
imbursement of  these  services  will  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  negotiations  between  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  the  Librarian  of 
Congress. 

The  Office  shall  maintain  a  continuing  liai- 
son with  the  National  Science  Foundation 
with  respect  to:  (1)  grants  and  contracts 
formulated  or  activated  by  the  Foundation 
which  are  for  purposes  of  technology  assess- 
ment, and  (2)  the  promotion  of  coordina- 
tion in  areas  of  technology  assessment,  and 
the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  duplication  or 
overlapping  of  research  activities  In  the  de- 
velopment of  technology  assessment  tech- 
niques and  programs. 

In  addition,  the  Foundation  Is  authorized 
to  Initiate  and  support  specific  scientific  ac- 
tivities In  connection  with  matters  relating 
to  International  cooperation,  national  secu- 
rity, and  the  effects  of  scientific  applications 
upon  society  by  making  contracts  or  other 
arrangements  (Including  grants,  loans,  and 
other  forms  of  assistance)  for  the  conduct 
of  such  activities. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  Act  of 
1950  would  be  amended  to  allow  NSP  to  fi- 
nance such  activities,  whenever  feasible  from 
funds  transferred  to  the  Foundation  by  the 
Office  and  any  such  activities  shall  be  un- 
classified and  shall  be  identified  by  the  Foun- 
dation as  being  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
the  Office. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

The  Office  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  President  an  annual  report  which  shall, 
among  other  things,  evaluate  the  existing 
state  of  the  art  with  regard  to  technology 
assessment  techniques  and  forecast.  Insofar 
as  may  be  feasible,  technological  areas  re- 
quiring future  attention.  The  report  shall  be 
submitted  not  later  than  March  15  each  year. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

To  enable  the  Office  to  carry  out  Its  powers 
and  duties,  the  blU  would  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  Office  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $5,000,000  for  Its  first  year  of  opera- 
tion, and  thereafter  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PRIVATE    PRACTICING    GERIATRI- 
CIAN LOOKS  AT  NURSING  HOMES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Victor 
Kassel— a  nationally  known  geriatrician 
from  my  hometown,  Salt  Lake  City — re- 
cently addressed  a  conference  on  "The 
Nursing  Home:  Critical  Issues  in  a  Na- 
tional Policy."  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Retired  Persons,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retired  Persons. 


and  the  Duke  University  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Aging  and  Human  Development, 

Dr.  Kassel  addressed  himself  to  a  vital 
question:  Why  physicians  avoid  the  nurs- 
ing home.  We  have  documented  the  phy- 
sician's absence  in  many  of  our  hearings, 
including  our  Investigation  of  the  Balti- 
more salmonella  epidemic.  In  that  hear- 
ing we  learned  that  doctors  generally  do 
not  view  the  bodies  of  patients  who  have 
died  In  nursing  homes.  Our  hearings  are 
replete  with  the  statement  that  in  nurs- 
ing homes  the  telephone  is  a  more  impor- 
tant medical  instrument  than  the  stetho- 
scope and  that  imtrained  aides,  in  the 
doctor's  absence,  are  dispensing  drugs  on 
their  own  initiative. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  this 
problem  Is  obvious;  therefore,  I  want  to 
share  wltti  my  colleagues  a  doctor's  view 
of  why  doctors  avoid  the  nursmg  home. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Kas- 
sel's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ths  Private  Practxcinc  Geriatrician  Looks 

AT  NuBSiNO  Homes 

(Address  by  Victor  Kassel,  M.D.) 

More  correctly  stated,  "A  Private  Practicing 
Geriatrician  ..."  I  could  serve  this  confer- 
ence beet  by  making  a  personal  presentation, 
using  the  pronoun  "I;"  and  presenting  the 
facts  as  seen  by  an  avia  vara,  a  physician  who 
for  o^er  twenty  years  has  limited  his  private 
practice  to  persons  sixty  years  of  age  and 
over.  Within  this  context,  I  wUl  answer  the 
question:  "Why  don't  doctors  follow  their 
partienta  In  nursing  homes?" 

My  work  with  ntirslng  homes  began  after 
the  activation  of  the  Geriatric  Unit  In  the 
new  Salt  Lake  Veterans  Administration  Hos- 
pital in  1952.  We  had  developed  an  ambitious 
and  aotlve  treatment  program  which  was 
highly  Buoceesful.  Very  quickly  It  became 
apipai«nt  that  continued  hoepltallzation  was 
not  naoeaaary  for  many  of  our  patients.  But 
ws  bad  no  place  to  send  the  patients  after 
hospital  dlacharge  except  to  nursing  homes. 
In  the  early  flftlee,  most  of  the  oare  available 
In  the  Salt  Lake  Area  nursing  homes  was 
poor.  With  help  of  my  social  worker,  we 
started  with  five  ntirslng  homes  and  In  con- 
junction with  them.,  we  developed  an  excel- 
lent iKisthoepltal  discharge  program.  Through 
the  yaan,  the  number  of  cooperative  nursing 
homes  increased. 

Besides  the  VA-Nurslng  Hotne  Program,  I 
have  had  a  variety  of  patients  In  most  of  the 
nursing  homes  In  the  Salt  Lake  Area.  Al- 
though my  experience  with  nursing  home 
oare  is  limited  to  the  State  of  Utah,  I  have 
visited  a  variety  of  nursing  homes  through- 
out the  country,  and  I  have  spoken  before 
these  various  groups  and  have  discussed 
with  them  their  common  problems.  I  find  the 
nursing  homes  In  the  State  of  Utah  typical 
of  those  throughout  the  United  States.  There 
do  exist  certain  superior  homes  In  the  coun- 
try; none  can  be  foiuid  In  Utah. 

I  am  highly  critical  of  the  various  groups 
Involved  with  the  care  of  the  Geriatric  pa- 
tient in  nursing  homes.  Most  homes  perform 
on  a  mediocre  level  with  too  many  of  them 
seriously  Inadequate.  TTils  becomes  obvious 
when  families  are  questioned  about  their 
expectations  of  good  care.  Simply,  they  do  not 
know:  they  do  not  know  quality  care.  They 
accept  mediocrity  as  the  norm.  In  addition, 
too  many  physlclanB  vaguely  understand  the 
needs  of  the  older  patient,  and  therefore  the 
physicians  too  have  a  low  expectation 
of  the  response  of  older  people  to  treat- 
ment. To  this  group,  I  must  include  many 
nursing  home  operators.  They  too  are  Igno- 
rant of  good  quality  care.  Too  many  of  them 
are  convinced  that  older  people  upon  ad- 


mission to  a  nursing  home  are  admitted  for 

terminal  care.  Even  the  state  bureaus  have 
accumulated  Ignorant  and  untrained  per- 
sonnel who  do  not  know  what  to  demand  of 
the  nursing  home  operator  In  order  to  have 
a  superior  treatment  program.  Too  many 
people  Influencing  the  care  of  the  older  per- 
son In  nursing  homes  expect  very  little.  In 
my  own  training  and  experience,  older  people, 
as  in  any  age  group,  respond  as  expected. 
Low  expectation,  low  response;  high  exjjecta- 
tion,  high  response! 

Care  of  the  Geriatric  patient  requires  pe- 
riodic but  regular  visits  by  the  doctor.  For 
years,  my  patients  In  nursing  homes  were 
seen  regularly  on  regularly  scheduled  nursing 
home  rounds.  During  the  past  year,  I  realized 
that  I  had  stopped  visiting  these  patients. 
Although,  I  continued  to  see  patients  at 
home,  I  had  abandoned  my  nursing  home 
practice.  What  happened? 

A  few  weeks  ago  when  I  gave  the  opening 
address  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Utah  State  Nursing  Home  Association,  I  was 
asked  the  question:  "Why  don't  doctors  see 
their  patients  In  nursing  homes?"  My  reply 
was:  "The  doctors  don't  go  to  nursing  homes 
because  there  exe  too  damn  many  idiots 
working  there!"  In  rebuttal,  a  nursing  home 
operator  Insisted:  "But  they're  dedicated!" 
SuDomed  up  precisely  as:  Dedicated  idiots. 
Does  It  make  It  alright  when  the  worker  Is 
Incompetent,  If  the  attitude  Is  the  right  one? 

My  remark  was  unkind,  but  necessary.  Too 
many  of  the  personnel  working  in  nursing 
homes  know  nothing  about  the  nursing  care 
of  the  aged.  They  know  nothing  about  the 
aged.  Too  many  Incompetent  workers  are 
tolerated  on  the  Job.  In  my  personal  experi- 
ence, I  came  to  recognize  the  above  when 
repeatedly  I  would  encounter  abysmal  stupid- 
ity In  the  nursing  homes.  They  wore  me 
down.  The  situation  became  too  frustrating. 
Dealing  with  nursing  home  personnel  be- 
came impossible.  The  only  escape  was  aban- 
donment. 

In  August  of  this  year,  I  was  called  by  an 
'RN.  in  a  Medicare-approved  faculty  and  she 
told  me  that  one  of  my  patients  kept  running 
off.  Could  she  have  an  order  for  a  straight- 
Jacket.  In  the  twentieth  century,  a  nurse 
wants  to  put  a  patient  In  a  straight-Jacket. 

In  another  home,  a  patient  was  suffering 
the  toxic  effects  of  overdlgltalizatlon.  The 
nvirse  reacted  In  an  astonished  manner  when 
She  was  told  to  discontinue  the  digoxln  with: 
"But  it's  such  a  small  pill." 

There  have  been  too  many  times  that  I 
have  visited  a  nursing  home  and  encountered 
nurses  who  could  not  locate  the  patient,  who 
were  unable  to  find  the  chart,  who  knew 
nothing  about  the  recent  problem  presented 
by  the  patient. 

There  are  still  nurses  who  feel  the  br..w  ol 
the  patient  in  order  to  determine  If  there  Is 
a  fever.  Further,  there  are  nurses  who  take 
axillary  temperatures. 

There  are  too  many  more  examples:  all 
which  Indicate  one  thing;  untrained  people 
working  in  nursing  homes.  Many  adminis- 
trators make  a  token  attempt  at  training. 
In  my  experience,  when  classes  are  available, 
the  administrators  come;  the  nursing  per- 
sonnel are  left  at  the  home.  In  the  Salt  Lake 
Area,  opportunity  for  classes  repeatedly  has 
been  offered,  and  In  most  Instances  there 
are  no  takers.  In-service  training  must  be  a 
continuous  process  In  all  nursing  homes. 
Today,  Ignorance  Is  acceptable. 

This  accumulated  Ignorance  at  work  in  the 
nursing  home  disheartens  the  physician.  He 
feels  no  anxiety  when  hospitalizing  his  pa- 
tlent,  beciTuse  he  has  come  to  expect  a  high 
level  of  care  and  of  responsibility.  He  Is  not 
that  comfortable  when  admitting  his  patient 
to  a  nursing  home.  His  responsibility  con- 
tmues,  and  he  is  frustrated. 

The  Committee  on  Aging  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  neglected  to  accept 
these  abandoned  patients  as  a  challenge.  The 
Committee  stUl  mouths  platitudes.  See  their 
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recent  statement  In  the  October  18th  Ameri- 
can Medical  News.  Still  socially  archaic, 
flglitmg  the  bugaboo:  compulsory  retire- 
ment. The  fact  that  In  our  economy  of 
abundance  with  advanced  technology  and 
cybernetics  there  are  not  enough  Jobs  to  go 
around  seems  to  have  escaped  my  colleagues. 
They  piddle  while  patients  burn. 

The  Committees  great  opportunity  to  ef- 
fect a  solution  to  this  problem  could  con- 
sist of  a  campaign  of  peer  pressure.  There  Is 
no  other  organization  in  this  country  which 
has  their  status  and  is  able  to  Induce  the 
doctors  to  follow  their  patients  in  nursing 
homes.  The  American  Medical  Association  13 
the  only  one  with  this  power.  Alas,  they 
never  have  become  Involved.  Which  forces 
me  to  question  the  depth  of  concern  exist- 
ing among  the  Committee  members,  particu- 
larly when  I  recall  the  reaction  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  when  he  learned  that 
I  specialized  in  the  care  of  the  Aged.  •'You're 
Joking.  You  don't  really  do  that  for  a  liv- 
ing." He  seemed  surprised  to  learn  that  there 
are  people  who  have  committed  their  lives 
to  the  care  of  the  Aged. 

In  the  history  of  the  Committee  on  Aging 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  there 
has  never  been  a  concentrated  effort  to  help 
the  nursing  homes  solve  this  major  problem. 
In  reality,  the  Committee  has  abandoned  the 
nursing  home,  as  the  doctor  has  abandoned 
the  patient. 

The  lack  of  involvement  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  Is  a  macroreactlon  of  the 
mtcroreactlon :  The  practicing  physician's 
lack  of  Interest  in  the  care  of  the  Aged. 
There  is  a  Joke  making  the  rounds  In  Salt 
Lake  City  which  states  that  all  the  doctors 
in  the  community  have  the  responsibility  of 
keeping  Victor  ECassel  alive.  His  patients  can- 
not be  freed  to  wander  Into  the  oflBces  of 
other  physicians. 

These  same  physicians  have  not  learned 
of  the  satisfactions  from  helping  older  peo- 
ple. The  physician  la  depressed  by  their 
chronological  age.  He  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
number  of  chronic  degenerative  diseases 
which  impair  them.  He  Is  discouraged  by  the 
interfering  social  problems.  Older  people  re- 
quire so  much  more  time.  Too  many  practic- 
ing physicians  cannot  give  them  that  time. 
I  remember  one  general  practitioner  telling 
me  that  he  saw  between  forty  and  sixty 
patients  a  day.  In  my  practice,  an  Initial 
visit  Is  scheduled  for  two  hours  in  order  to 
accomplish  a  complete  history  and  a  thor- 
ough physical  examination. 

The  Geriatrician  Is  a  physician  who  recog- 
nizes that  he  cares  for  an  individual  who  In- 
cidentally Is  Unpaired  by  a  variety  of  medi- 
cal-surgical, psychiatric-psychological,  and 
social  problems.  The  Internist  Is  discouraged 
because  he  prefers  to  take  care  of  a  sick 
heart  or  a  sick  liver.  The  Psychiatrist  persists 
with  the  Freudian  concept  that  people  over 
the  age  of  forty  do  not  respond  to  psychiatric 
treatment.  The  General  Practitioner  prefers 
his  superficial  quick  ways. 

It  Is  required  that  the  practicing  physician 
police  the  care  level  In  the  nursing  home.  But 
police  It  only  after  he  has  Invested  enough 
time  to  learn  Geriatric  medicine.  Then  he 
should  demand  that  the  nursing  home  orga- 
nizations police  themselves.  The  nursing 
homes  want  to  raise  themselves  to  the  level 
of  a  profession.  With  this  advance  comes 
responsibility.  Too  many  good  nursing  homes 
tolerate  pest  houses.  They  elect  these  Inferior 
administrators  to  office.  They  close  their  eyes 
when  adverse  disclosures  are  made.  They 
prefer  not  to  rock  the  boat.  Throw  the  rascals 
out!  In  this  way  the  prestige  of  the  nursing 
home  will  rise.  Certainly  help  from  Madison 
Avenue  would  not  hurt  with  a  Marcus  Welby- 
type  television  show:  Nellie  of  the  Nursing 
Home. 

The  final  lack  of  cooperation  comes  from 
the  Medical  Schools.  Senator  Prank  E.  Mosa 
svirveyed  a  number  of  the  Medical  Schools  In 
order  to  determine  whether  Geriatric  studies 


was  part  of  their  cxurlculum.  He  found  none. 
The  physician  interested  In  Geriatrics  has 
to  learn  it  on  the  side.  No  classes  are  given. 
Instead,  from  the  Medical  Schools  came 
superspeclallsts  In  overabundance  who  are 
not  only  not  interested  In  giving  good  Ger- 
iatric care,  but  shamefully  do  not  know  how 
to  give  the  simplest  care  and  advice.  In  addi- 
tion, they  train  doctors  not  for  practice  but 
for  research.  In  some  Instances,  I  have  be- 
come aware  of  Medical  School  personnel  ac- 
tually dlscovuraglng  young  medical  students 
from  the  field  of  Geriatrics. 

From  my  own  experience,  I  must  conclude 
that  physicians  neglect  their  patients  In 
ntirslng  homes  becaiwe  they  are  frustrated 
by  the  depth  of  Ignorance  encountered  In 
nursing  homes.  The  nursing  home  adminis- 
trator is  obligated  to  eliminate  this  incom- 
petency which  Is  pervasive  throughout  the 
industry.  The  American  Medical  Association 
has  the  obligation  to  Influence  Its  members 
to  carry  on  the  necessary  care  of  the  patient 
in  the  nursing  home.  The  private  practicing 
physician  must  come  to  learn  of  the  many 
satisfactions  derived  from  the  care  of  the 
Aged.  The  Medical  Schools  must  teach  Ger- 
iatrics as  part  of  the  routine  curriculum. 
Finally,  there  must  be  a  massive  educational 
program  to  teach  the  people  of  this  land 
about  the  older  person.  Older  people  are  not 
disabled  by  age;  they  are  disabled  by  disease; 
disease  is  treatable. 


JAYCEE  LAURELS  TO 
HERBERT  STERN 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  in  early  Jan- 
uary the  U.S.  Jaycees  announced  its 
choice  of  the  10  Outstanding  Young  Men 
for  1971.  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
among  them  was  New  Jersey's  U.S.  attor- 
ney, the  Honorable  Herbert  J.  Stem. 

Mr.  Stem  first  came  to  prominence  in 
New  Jersey  when,  as  a  member  of  the 
Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering  Sec- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice,  he 
tried  the  Colonial  Pipeline  case.  Subse- 
quently he  was  designated  first  assistant 
to  U.S.  A'toiney  Frederick  B.  Lacey. 
When  Mr.  Lacey  became  judge  of  the 
U.S.  Couit  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Stem  took  over. 

Having  recommended  both  men,  I  am 
glad  to  report  that  under  their  leader- 
ship the  U.S.  attorney's  oflBce  has  been 
reinvigorated.  An  expanded  staff  has 
been  working  hard  and  effectively  to  root 
out  corruption,  to  cu'-b  pollution  and  car- 
ry out  the  other  manifold  responsibilities 
of  the  oflBce. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  Sunday 
Star-Ledger  of  Newark,  N.J.  reporting 
the  Jaycees  award  to  Mr.  Stem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jaycee  Laurels:   Group  Chooses  Stern  for 

National  Honor 

(By  Charles  Q.  Flnley) 

U.S.  Attorney  for  New  Jersey  Herbert  J. 
Stern  has  been  named  one  of  America's  10 
Outstanding  Young  Men  for  1971  by  the 
United  States  Jaycees. 

Stem,  35,  who  has  established  a  formida- 
ble record  in  the  successful  prosecution  of 
corrupt  public  officials  and  organized  crime 
figures  in  the  state,  will  receive  the  coveted 
award  next  Saturday  at  Clowes  Memorial 
Hall  Theater  for  the  Arts  on  the  Butler  Uni- 
versity Campus  in  Indianapolis. 

Earlier  award  winners  Include  such  nota- 
bles as  President  Nixon.  Howard  Hughes, 
Henry  Ford  2d,  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  and 
Joe  Louis. 


The  awards  will  be  made  as  a  part  of  a  two- 
day  U.S.  Jaycees  Convention  starting  Friday 
at  the  Indianapolis  Hilton.  On  Saturday 
morning  at  a  leadership  breakfast  Henry 
Keams,  president  and  chairman  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  United  States,  will 
address  the  group. 

The  breakfast  will  be  followed  by  a  two- 
hour  forum  during  which  Jaycee  members 
will  ask  questions  of  the  award  winners. 

U.S.  Senator  and  former  Vlca  President  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey  will  address  the  delegates 
at  the  keynote  luncheon  in  the  Hilton  ball- 
room.  A  gala  President's  Banquet  and  Ball 
Is  scheduled  for  Friday  night  at  the  hotel. 

The  criteria  established  as  the  basis  for 
selecting  the  most  qualified  recipients  In- 
cluded: Personal  improvement,  financial 
success  and  economic  Innovation,  social  im- 
provement to  major  contemporary  problems, 
philanthropic  contribution  or  voluntary  serv- 
ice, political  cr  government  service,  scien- 
tific or  technological  contributions.  Ijga!  re- 
form, cultural  achievement,  academic  leader- 
ship, athletic  accomplishment,  moral  and 
religious  leadership  and  success  in  the  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion. 

In  response  to  his  selection.  Stern  said 
that  the  award  represents  the  "recognition  of 
all  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  men 
and  women  In  the  U.S.  Attorney's  offices 
throughout  the  country." 

Stern  said  he  was  "highly  honored  and 
deeply  grateful."  since  the  Jaycess  represent 
nearly  350.000  young  men  In  America  trying 
to  improve  conditions  for  everyone. 

A  federal  attorney  for  the  past  six  years. 
Stem  was  a  1968  honor  graduate  of  Hobart 
College.  He  studied  law  at  the  TTnlveiBlty 
of  Chicago  Law  School  with  the  aid  of  a 
Ford  Foundation  scholarship,  graduating  in 

He  served  as  an  assistant  district  attor- 
ney for  New  York  County.  Among  significant 
cases  there  he  conducted  the  grand  Jury  in- 
vestigation Into  the  murder  of  Malcolm  X 
which  resvilted  m  three  convictions  for  first 
degree  murder. 

In  1965  he  Joined  the  OrgaiUzed  Crime 
and  Racketeering  Section  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  was  sent  to  New 
Jersey  to  empanel  a  grand  Jury  for  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  Colonial  Pipeline  Project. 
The  probe  resulted  in  several  indictments 
which  Stem  prosecuted  and  won. 

In  1969  he  was  appointed  chief  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  for  New  Jersey.  In  January  of 
the  following  year  he  successfully  prose- 
cuted the  case  of  U.S.  vs.  Angelo  (Gyp)  De- 
Carlo,  convicting  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  Infiuential  reputed  organized  crime 
leaders  in  the  state. 

In  July,  1970,  Stem  prosecuted  the  case  of 
U.S.  vs.  Addonlzlo,  in  which  farmer  Newark 
Mayor  Hugh  J.  Addonlzlo,  other  city  officials 
and  several  members  of  organized  crime  were 
convicted.  A  landmark  case,  it  was  the  first 
time  the  government  was  able  to  prove  that 
high  ranking  cfflcials  of  a  major  city  had  con- 
spired to  commit  extortion  In  collaboration 
with  organized  racketeers. 

In  Pebmary  of  last  year  he  was  appointed 
U.S.  attorney  for  New  Jersey.  Last  July  he 
won  a  conviction  against  Mayor  Thomas 
Wtaelan  of  Jersey  City,  the  president  of  the 
city  council  and  the  city's  businose  admin- 
istrator and  purchasing  agent,  together  with 
the  treasurer  and  police  chief  of  Hudson 
County  and  a  commissioner  of  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority,  for  conspiracy  and  ex- 
tortion. 

Under  Stem's  administration,  the  New 
Jersey  District  has  grown  from  a  staff  of  18 
assistant  U.S.  attorneys  to  51,  making  It  the 
fifth  largest  district  In  the  country. 

In  1968  he  received  the  Department  of 
Justice  Sustained  Superior  Performance 
Award  and  this  year  was  named  one  of  New 
Jersey's  Five  Outstanding  Young  Men. 

The  other  wltmers  of  the  U.S.  Jaycees 
award  are  Gary  Hill,  32,  president  of  a  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  metals  firm;  Larry  Byron  Bark,  32, 
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Aurora,  Colo.,  business  manager;  Leonard 
Everett  Lyles,  36,  tobacco  company  executive 
and  retired  football  professional  once  known 
as  the  "fastest  man  in  football";  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Perry,  34,  Florida  educator,  and  William 
Merrln  Mills,  33,  assistant  to  the  ocounis- 
sioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Also,  Frederick  Hampton  Roy  Sr.,  34, 
Arkansas  eye  surgeon;  Dr.  Barry  David  Sim- 
mons. 34,  Georgia  dentist  and  Robert  Hamp- 
ton Steele,  33,  of  Connecticut,  youngest 
member  of  the  9  let  Congress. 


CARL  HAYDEN 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States — and  all  Ameri- 
ca— mourns  the  death  of  our  former  col- 
league— the  beloved  Carl  Hayden. 

A  son  of  Arizona  and  son  of  an 
Arizona  pioneer,  Carl  Hayden  was  not 
only  the  symbol  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
State  but — in  his  half  century  in  the 
Congress — earned  the  title  of  "Mr. 
Amyica." 

Sterling  In  character,  wise  in  coimsel, 
endearing  in  friendship  it  was  a  privi- 
lege to  have  shared  some  of  his  years  in 
this  Senate  body  of  his  utter  devotion. 

And  now  Carl  Hayden  has  passed  from 
life's  stage — and  the  soil  of  his  beloved 
State  receives  him  into  its  bosom — rest- 
fully — rightfully — forever  his  home. 

Four  years  have  passed — yet  it  seems 
only  yesterday  we  spoke  our  regrets  and 
voiced  our  feelings  on  this  Senate  floor 
as  this  grand  man  of  Arizona  chose  to 
close  his — I  shall  call  it — his  reign 
"on  the  Hill." 

He  was  truly  a  prince  whose  power 
was  not  so  much  in  his  place  as  in  his 
person — not  alone  in  his  seniority  but 
in  his  sense  of  sharing — with  no  persontd 
ambition  but  always  linked  to  the  well- 
being  of  America  through  all  the  decades 
of  the  20th  century  in  which  he  deserved 
and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  10  Pres- 
idents. 

In  the  pages  of  the  Record  I  have  been 
reviewing  my  thoughts  of  Carl  Hayden 
spoken  that  May  day  of  1968  in  this  Sen- 
ate— and  I  have  thrilled  anew  to  the 
many  speeches  of  his  colleagues — their 
tributes  of  regret,  respect,  and  reverence. 

The  passing  of  time  has  only  sweet- 
ened the  sentiments  expressed  for  an  ex- 
traordinary man  whose  life  mirrored  the 
story  of  America — its  expansion  from 
pioneer  das's  to  the  position  of  world 
power  that  events  of  history  fastened 
upon  America — a  responsibility  that  Carl 
Hayden  helped  his  country  to  accept  and 
discharge. 

New  England  always  liked  to  claim 
kinship  through  the  Connecticut  birth 
of  Senator  Hayden's  father,  Charles 
Trumbull  Hayden,  later  t'^acher  and 
trader  alon?  the  Santa  Fe  Trail — 
then  giving  his  heart,  home,  and  name 
to  Hayden's  Ferry  near  Phoenix,  Ariz. — 
and  there,  at  Temp-',  Ariz.,  Carl  Hayden 
was  born  94  y^ars  ago. 

Though  Carl  Hayden  belongs  to  all 
America  and  to  imperishable  history, 
each  of  iis  will  cherish  our  closer,  per- 
sonal relations  with  this  grand  man — 
to  know  his  wisdom  and  his  worth  in  such 
arduous  task-^  as  those  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee — ^to  know  the  resources 
of  his  mind  and  to  experience  the  whole- 
someness  of  his  heart. 

Carl  Hayden  was  an  ideal  and  an  idol. 


His  influence  will  endure  as  we  seek  to 
emulate  him — just  as  it  will  endure  in 
the  structure  of  his  Government  which 
owes  too  much  to  the  vision  and  dcci-,ion 
of  this  great  American. 


FREEDOM  RALLY 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  23,  before  thousands  of  free 
Chinese  on  Taiwan  and  again  tlie  follow- 
ing day  before  their  leaders  in  a  separate 
meeting,  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  James  Buckley,  delivered  a 
Freedom  Day  speech  reflecting  the  views 
and  ideals  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  toward 
the  people  of  the  Republic  of  China.  The 
speech  contains  a  number  of  highly  sig- 
nificant points  which  accurately  repre- 
sent the  opinions  of  many  of  us  concern- 
ing the  dramatic  progress  of  the  people 
of  the  Republic  of  China  over  the  past 
quarter  century  and  the  hope  which  they 
represent  for  their  brothers  on  the  main- 
land said  the  oppressed  people  through- 
out that  part  of  the  world. 

I  commend  this  Freedom  Day  speech  to 
my  colleagues  and  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Having  also  served  in  the  China  the- 
ater in  World  War  n  and  having  visited 
the  Far  East  in  a  number  of  occasions  in 
the  past  decade,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Chinese  nature  cannot  be  long  subdued 
by  communism  or  any  other  ideology. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Freedom  Day  Rault  Speech 
(By  Senator  James  L.  Bdcklet) 

It  was  Just  a  little  over  twenty-six  years 
ago  that  I  had  my  first  Introduction  to  the 
Chinese  nation  and  to  the  Chinese  people. 
In  December  of  1945,  when  I  first  caught 
sight  of  the  Chinese  Mainland,  I  was  a  very 
Junior  officer  In  the  United  States  Navy  serv- 
ing aboard  an  LST,  one  of  those  large,  clumsy 
amphibious  ships  which  had  played  a  prin- 
cipal role  In  the  great  amphibious  landings 
of  the  Pacific  War.  We  had  participated  In 
three  of  those  landings,  and  thus  had  played 
our  tiny  role  in  the  final  defeat  of  the  Japa- 
nese Empire.  Now,  however,  we  were  being 
assigned  to  the  uses  of  peace;  we  were  to  be 
used  to  help  repatriate  those  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  persons,  largely  Japanese  civilians 
and  military,  who  had  been  stranded  far 
from  home  by  the  war's  end. 

During  the  ensuing  five  and  a  half  months, 
I  came  to  have  glimpses  of  your  people  and 
of  your  national  character  which  have  stayed 
with  me  ever  since.  It  was  in  Tsingtao,  our 
first  port  of  call,  that  I  first  experienced  the 
great  friendship  of  your  people  for  mine; 
It  was  In  Shanghai  that  I  was  first  exposed 
to  your  marvelous  vitality;  and  it  was  on  a 
visit  to  Peking  that  I  first  felt  the  Impact 
of  your  extraordinary  culture  and  of  your 
anc'.ent  traditions. 

But  in  those  months  which  Immediately 
followed  upon  the  formal  ev.d  of  the  Pacific 
War.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  sur- 
render of  t^e  Japanese  forces  had  not 
brought  f>eace  to  the  Chinese  p>eople.  It  had 
merely  substituted  one  struggle  for  freedom 
for  another.  China  and  her  wartime  allies  had 
been  si'ccessfiil  in  repelling  the  Japanese  at- 
tempt to  subjugate  China's  vast  manpower 
and  resources.  But  while  her  western  allies 
quickly  turned  their  eyes  and  energies  home- 
ward to  the  challenges  of  peace,  China  was 
soon  left  to  face  alone  that  other  tyranny. 
Communism,  which  sought  to  subjugate  her 
soul. 


The  last  trip  which  I  made  alo;  g  the  China 
coast,  in  early  May  of  1916.  underscored  the 
new  realization  that  the  Chl'.iese  people  were 
not  destined  to  s^avor  peace,  because  our  mis- 
sion this  time  was  not  to  return  Japar.ese 
evacuees  to  their  homeland;  but  rather,  to 
transport  elements  of  the  Chinese  army  from 
guard  duty  In  Haiphong  all  the  way  to  Hulu- 
tao  In  Manchuria,  from  whence  they  would 
soon  be  marching  into  combat;  but  this  time 
not  against  foreigners,  but  against  their  own 
countrymen  armed  with  foreign  weapons  and 
a  foreign  ideology. 

Today,  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
that  struggle  still  goes  on;  and  it  goes  on 
only  because  you.  the  custodians  of  Chinese 
civilization  and  of  Chinese  freedom,  have 
kept  the  faith;  because  you  have  not  grown 
weary  of  the  protracted  conflict;  because  you 
continue  to  understand,  even  if  others  in  the 
free  world  today  are  in  danger  of  forgetting, 
that  there  can  be  no  compromise  with  the 
powers  of  darkness;  there  can  be  no  peaceful 
coexistence  in  the  struggle  to  control  men's 
souls. 

The  Republic  of  China  has  Just  emerged 
from  a  particularly  dramatic  engagement  In 
that  struggle;  one  that  took  place  not  in 
China  nor  In  the  field,  but  In  the  velvet 
atmosphere  of  diplomatic  halls  some  ten 
thousand  miles  away.  It  was  an  engagement 
which  has  been  widely  proclaimed  as  a  sharp 
defeat  for  your  government  and  mine.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  minimize  the  bitter  disap- 
pointment which  Americans  and  Chinese 
alike  have  felt  at  the  betrayal  and  at  the 
historic  act  of  Injustice  which  took  place  at 
the  United  Nations  last  October.  But  I  do 
most  earnestly  suggest  that  when  emotions 
cool,  ai  d  when  time  has  given  us  a  better 
perspective  of  events,  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
was  the  U.N.  itself  which  suffered  a  crushing 
defeat  last  year,  and  that  free  China's 
emancipation  from  the  hot-house  intrigues 
of  Tixrtle  Bay  may  well  have  marked  the 
beginning  of  her  most  effective  wcrk  in  the 
cause  of  human  liberty,  in  the  cause  most 
specifically  of  the  liberty  of  that  one  quarter 
of  all  humanity  now  held  captive  by  the 
Peking  regime. 

For  over  twenty-five  years,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  its  founding  until  October  25.  1971, 
the  United  Nations  had  been  able  to  hold 
Itself  out  as  a  moral  force  in  this  turbulent 
age,  as  an  Instrument  which  In  God's  good 
time  would  be  able  to  edge  the  nations  of 
the  world  towards  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
their  differences.  In  reality,  of  course,  the 
U.N.  bad  long  since  demonstrated  its  im- 
potence In  any  crisis  of  major  significance: 
but  so  long  as  it  was  able  to  stand  on  the 
principles  of  her  charter,  so  long  as  it  denied 
memt)ershlp  to  any  state  which  refused  to 
repudiate  the  resort  to  force  as  an  instru- 
ment of  foreign  policy,  so  long  as  it  re- 
mained faithful  to  her  own  precepts,  it  could 
hold  Itself  up  as  a  source  of  hope. 

On  the  night  of  October  25th,  however, 
the  U.N.  stood  naked  before  the  world, 
stripped  of  these  moral  pretensions,  when  the 
General  Assembly  adopted  the  Albanian  Res- 
olution and  admitted  Peking  not  on  the 
United  Nations'  terms  but  on  her  own.  E^ 
this  single  act.  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
one  hand  embraced  a  regime  which  stood 
convicted  of  genocide  In  Tibet  and  of  aggres- 
sion against  the  U.N.  itself  In  Korea,  a  regime 
which  still  proclaims  a  policy  of  support  for 
worldwide  terrorism  and  subversion;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  by  this  act,  the  General  As- 
sembly simultaneously  banished  a  charter 
member  who  for  over  twenty-five  years  had 
demonstrated  her  fidelity  to  the  norms  of 
international  law  and  to  the  principles  on 
which  the  United  Nations  had  been  founded 

Oh.  we  know  the  legalisms  which  were 
spun  out  to  Justify  this  action,  but  the  world 
understands  that  It  was  in  fact  a'l  act  of 
cynicism  dictated  by  the  brandishing  of 
rockets,  by  the  seductive  promises  of  a  lucra- 
tive trade.  a"d  by  tl>e  outward  appearances 
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of  power.  And  If  this  were  not  enough  to 
disillusion  those  who  still  clung  to  their  early 
faith  In  the  United  Nations,  the  coup  de 
grace  was  most  assuredly  delivered  by  the 
contempt  for  the  world  community  which 
was  exhibited  by  Peking's  envoy  in  his  first 
address  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  by  the 
contemptible  acqulesclence  of  the  U.N.  In 
Peking's  vindictive  demands  even  down  tD 
the  dlsaccredltatlon  of  the  Representatives 
of  Free  China's  press. 

This,  then,  is  the  Institution  frcan  which 
your  envoys  walked  away  with  a  dignity 
which  so  deeply  Impressed  all  who  observed 
those  turbulent  events;  events  which,  as  I 
suggested  earlier,  may  mark  the  birth  of  a 
new  understanding  of  your  special  role  In 
China  and  In  the  world  arena. 

The  annual  debate  on  the  Albanian  Res- 
olution had  had  the  unfortunate  effect  of 
focusing  the  world's  attention  on  such  ex- 
traneous considerations  as  the  relative  sizes 
of  the  populations  and  territories  which  were 
subject  to  the  direct  control  of  Peking  and 
Taipei;  and  as  year  after  year  passed  by  In 
this  prolonged  debate,  too  many  people 
around  the  globe  became  seduced  by  Peking's 
easy  pragmatism,  and  came  to  feel  that  the 
Republic  of  China  was  determined  to  main- 
tain her  U.N.  membership  and  her  seat  on 
the  Security  Council  not  so  much  because 
they  were  hers  as  of  right,  but  because  she 
sought  in  this  msmner  to  hold  on  to  creden- 
tials which  on  the  basis  of  current  realities 
she  was  no  longer  entitled.  Thus,  In  too  many 
areas  around  the  globe.  Free  China  came  to 
be  Judged  tJtirough  the  eyes  of  Peking,  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  power  relationships  as 
if  in  this  world  power  were  the  only  reality 
or  even  the  Important  reality. 

But  thoee  who  last  October  were  prepared 
to  write  you  off,  to  see  you  falter  and  fall 
when  stripped  of  your  U.N.  crutches,  now 
see  you  standing  vigorous  and  tall,  on  your 
own  feet  and  in  your  own  right,  sustained 
by  that  power  of  the  spirit  which  In  human 
affairs  has  always  been  the  ultimate  reality. 
Prom  this  time  forward,  it  will  be  impoesible 
lor  these  myopic  men  to  think  of  you,  as  so 
many  would  like,  as  a  relic  of  the  grand  alli- 
ance of  the  Second  World  War,  a  government 
essentially  in  exile  clinging  In  the  U.N.  to 
the  trappings  of  a  status  long  loet.  No,  from 
this  time  forward,  the  world  must  see  you 
for  what  you  are,  a  vibrant,  dedicated  force 
holding  high  the  torch  of  freedom  not  Just 
for  your  own  brothers  on  the  mainland  but 
for  all  who  lie  in  the  shadows  of  the  great- 
est of  all  tyrannies.  Communism. 

You  provide  the  world,  especially  the  de- 
veloping world,  with  one  of  the  most  excit- 
ing contemporary  examples  of  what  a  free 
and  courageous  people  can  accomplish  in 
the  face  of  the  greatest  adversity.  In  saying 
this,  I  am  not  unmlndfiil  of  the  extraordi- 
nary miracles  of  recovery  which  have  been 
achieved  by  Japan  and  by  the  war-ravaged 
countries  of  Western  Europe.  The  quality  of 
your  achievement,  however.  Is  of  a  different 
order.  While  these  other  countries  had  their 
industrial  bases  destroyed,  the  diversity  of 
the  skill  and  experience  of  their  populations 
remained  largely  Intact;  and  they  were  able 
to  begin  the  work  of  reconstruction  without 
the  burden  of  having  at  the  same  time  to 
maintain  a  massive  military  establishment. 
You.  on  the  other  hand,  had  to  begin  all 
over  again  with  an  Indigenous  population 
largely  inexperienced  In  the  ways  of  modern 
agrlcvUture  or  commerce  or  production,  and 
at  the  same  time  you  had  to  divert  much 
of  your  finest  manpower  to  the  necessary 
business  of  your  own  security.  Yet  by  uti- 
lizing the  managerial  and  technical  skills 
provided  by  so  many  who  had  escaped  to 
Taiwan  from  the  Mainland,  and  by  exhibit- 
ing the  tenacity  and  self-dlsclpllne  and  in- 
dustry so  typical  of  your  race,  you  have  been 
able  in  Just  a  little  more  than  two  decades 
time  to  transform  this  Island  province  Into 
one  of  the  economic  wonders  of  the  Orient. 


You  have  accomplished  all  this  despite  the 
burdensome  demands  of  a  garrison  state,  and 
you  have  accomplished  it  In  freedom.  You 
have  achieved  ever  higher  standards  of  mate- 
rial well-being  and  have  opened  up  to  all 
your  people  ever  greater  opportunities  for 
educational  and  economic  advancement  not 
by  suppressing  freedom  but  by  rejoicing  in 
it;  by  affording  every  one  of  your  citizens  the 
broadest  opportunity  to  achieve  for  him- 
self the  best  that  is  in  him.  What  stronger 
argument  for  freedom  can  be  found  In  the 
world  today  than  the  example  of  your  accom- 
plishments? What  greater  refutation  to  all 
the  preachings  of  Marxism  and  Maoism  can 
be  found  than  the  startling  contrast  between 
the  two  Chinas  standing  side  by  side,  one 
slave  and  the  other  free? 

Now  that  world  attention  will  no  longer  be 
distracted  by  the  legalisms  of  the  perennial 
United  Nations  debate,  the  spotlight  will  be 
on  you  for  what  you  are.  and  what  you  have 
achieved  in  the  twenty-two  years  since  your 
government  retreated  to  this  last  outpost.  The 
naked  fact  for  all  to  see  Is  that  fifteen  mil- 
lion free  Chinese  on  the  Island  of  Taiwan 
have,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  de- 
veloped an  economy  whose  foreign  trade  now 
equals  and  in  1973  seems  destined  to  surpass 
that  of  the  750,000.000  Mainland  Chinese  who 
are  condemned  to  live  under  Peking's  brutal 
regimentation.  What  more  striking  demon- 
stration, for  those  still  tempted  to  believe 
that  backward  economies  can  advance  only 
through  the  most  authoritarian  controls — 
what  more  striking  demonstrations  of  the 
fact  that  the  greatest  material  progress  is 
achieved  by  a  people  who  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  political,  religious  and  economic  free- 
dom? 

As  the  years  go  by  and  as  you  continue  to 
expand  and  consolidate  your  economic  gains, 
as  you  continue  to  brln?  all  your  people  an 
ever  higher  standard  of  living,  as  you  con- 
tinue to  demonstrate  the  enormous  vitality 
of  your  ancient  culture,  you  wUl  be  remind- 
ing your  brothers  on  the  mainland  of  the  life 
which  can  still  be  theirs;  and  because  no  re- 
pression can  hold  its  grip  forever  on  a  proud 
and  energetic  people,  sooner  or  later,  by  your 
example,  you  will  instill  In  them  the  courage 
to  throw  off  their  shackles  and  to  make  a 
reality  of  their  dreams  of  a  better  life  in  har- 
mony with  the  ancient  traditions  of  the 
Chinese  people. 

But  I  believe  that  you  may  be  destined  to 
have  an  influence  on  world  events  which 
will  extend  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
your  beloved  country.  I  believe  that  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead  you  may  become  for 
the  emerging  societies  of  this  century  that 
symbol  of  the  human  will  to  freedom,  that 
dazzling  example  of  what  free  men  can 
achieve,  which  will  kindle  and  sustain  in 
them  the  same  thirst  for  liberty  which  the 
United  States  in  her  day  Inspired  In  the 
Western  world  with  so  profound  an  Impact  on 
the  future  course  of  human  affairs. 

In  a  world  where  all  that  is  brought  to 
mind  by  the  word  "civilization"  is  threat- 
ened by  the  new  barbarians  who  fly  the 
banners  of  Marx  and  Lenin  and  Mao.  by  the 
Ideology  which  seeks  to  expunge  froni  the 
human  soul  all  that  gives  it  grandeur — love, 
compassion,  sacrifice,  freedom,  faith — there 
Is  a  need  as  never  before  for  living  examples 
of  men  and  women  who  have  successfully  re- 
sisted those  who  would  seek  to  enslave  their 
minds.  This  is  why  I  believe  that  long  after 
the  events  of  last  October  have  been  forgot- 
ten, what  you  have  accomplished  here  on  Tai- 
wan, what  you  will  continue  to  accomplish 
through  your  courage  and  steadfastness  in 
the  yeau^  ahead,  vrtll  sustain  others  in  their 
will  to  protect  or  regain  their  own  liberties 
against  the  most  concerted  attacks  by  the 
common  enemy. 

But  we  all  recognize  that  survival  in  the 
modern  world  requires  more  than  courage 
however  great,  or  a  love  of  freedom  however 
fierce.  It  requires  the  power  to  defend  against 


the  awesome  weapons  which  have  been  un- 
veiled by  man's  technology.  It  has  therefor* 
been  the  vmstated  premise  of  all  that  I  have 
said  thus  far  that  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue In  the  future,  as  It  has  In  the  past,  to 
make  available  the  military  means  required 
to  preserve  and  protect  this  outpost  of  Chi- 
nese  freedom.  It  is  a  premise  in  whose  valid- 
ity I  firmly  believe  not  because  our  President 
and  our  Secretary  of  State  have  reiterated 
again  and  again  that  we  will  not  tiurn  our 
backs  on  our  alliance,  but  because  of  my  con- 
viction that  the  American  people  will  not 
abandon  the  Republic  of  China;  a  conviction 
which  was  most  recently  reinforced  by  the 
outrage  felt  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  at  your  expulsion  from  the  United 
Nations. 

There  has  been  much  talk,  I  know,  both 
in  America  and  abroad  about  a  new  impulse 
to  Isolationism  in  my  country;  and  I  can 
deeply  appreciate  that  much  that  has  hap- 
pened within  the  past  year  must  cause  you 
the  profoundest  concern  about  the  future. 
There  is,  without  any  doubt,  a  growing  rest- 
lessness in  my  country  over  our  role  In  the 
world,  a  questioning  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  many  of  our  international  programs. 
The  United  States,  however,  cannot  withdraw 
into  a  new  Isolationism  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  great  nations  are  not  allowed  the 
luxury  of  retiring  from  the  world.  Nor  can 
she  Indulge  In  the  selective  abandonment 
of  oiu:  allies  whether  in  Asia  or  In  Europe, 
without  throvirlng  Into  Jeopardy  the  entire 
network  of  global  alliances  on  which  our 
national  security  ultimately  depends.  We 
Americans  have  not  sought  all  the  respon- 
sibilities, but  we  know  that  we  cannot 
avoid  them  except  at  our  own  peril. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  cause 
for  concern  over  the  debate  now  in  progress 
in  my  country  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the 
nature  and  extent  of  American  Commitments 
abroad.  Because  there  Is.  But  I  feel  that  the 
danger  Inherent  In  that  debate  is  not  that 
It  may  lead  to  a  collapse  of  will  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States;  but  rather,  that  it  may 
be  misread  by  the  Communist  powers  and 
tempt  them  to  the  kind  of  adventurism 
which  could  trigger  the  horror  of  a  third 
world  war.  Because  If  the  history  of  this 
century  has  taught  us  anything,  it  is  that 
aggressor  nations  seem  inevitably  to  over- 
estimate the  readiness  of  free  men  to  re- 
treat. 

I  therefore  urge  you.  our  friends,  as  I 
would  warn  our  enemies,  to  understand  that 
the  American  people  have  not  grown  soft. 
We  know  that  our  commitment  to  your  de- 
fense Is  also  a  commitment  to  our  own.  This 
is  why  I  believe  so  deeply  that  you  may  be 
as  confident  in  our  fidelity  as  I  know  your 
enslaved  brothers  are  In  yours  as  they  wait 
out  the  long  night  until  you,  the  custodians 
of  the  sacred  fiame  of  Chinese  freedom  and 
Chinese  hope,  can  once  again  return  it  to 
the  Mainland  to  rekindle  the  hearts  and  the 
souls  of  all  your  countrymen. 


THE  WATERSHED  PROTECTION  AND 
FLOOD  PREVENTION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  all 
too  often  we  hear  criticism  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  watershed 
protection  and  flood  prevention  program. 
We  are  told  that  the  small  watershed 
program  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  destroying  the  ecological  balance 
of  our  environment.  We  hear  very  little 
of  the  positive  environmental  impacts  of 
this  program.  However,  a  look  at  the 
record  shows  that  not  only  have  these 
projects  Improved  the  economy  of  the 
area  in  which  they  are  located,  but  they 
also  do  a  great  deal  to  Improve  recrea- 
tional opportunities  of  the  area.  In  many 
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cases  they  have  been  used  to  enhance 
the  growth  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

Recently,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, Senator  Aiken,  introduced  for 
himself  and  for  me  a  bill  which  would 
make  several  needed  changes  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  watershed  pro- 
tection and  flood  prevention  program. 
Among  the  i>osltlve  changes  that  this 
legislation  would  make  would  be  the  utili- 
zation of  Federal  funds  to  share  the  cost 
of  present  and  future  municipal,  indus- 
trial, and  rural  community  water  sup- 
ply needs. 

This  legislation,  S.  2981,  would  amend 
the  law  authorizing  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development  projects  to  make 
additional  assistance  available  in  the  con- 
trol of  agricultural  pollution.  Moreover, 
it  would  attempt  to  foster  better  land 
use  planning  by  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  monitor  soil  and  water 
and  related  resource  conditions  and  to 
note  land-use  changes  and  trends.  The 
Secretary  would  issue  a  report  at  5-year 
intervals. 

In  a  recent  speech  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  J.  Phil 
Campbell  provided  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  the  positive  environmental  ef- 
fects of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
watershed  protection  and  flood  preven- 
tion program.  This  is  an  excellent  pro- 
gram and  I  think  that  it  will  be  made 
much  more  effective  with  the  passage  of 
8.2981. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Under  Secretary  Campbell's 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Wide-Angle  View  in  Envieonmental  Plan- 
NiNQ  Urged  bt  Campbell 

Atlanta,  Ga..  January  24. — "In  planning  for 
the  environment,  we  should  consider  all  fore- 
seeable changes  and  their  effects  upon  people 
and  the  natiu-al  resources,"  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  J.  Phil  Campbell  said  here 
today. 

Speaking  at  the  1972  Water  Resources  En- 
gineering Meeting  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  Campbell  said,  "We 
must  look  past  the  one-use-only  proponent 
or  the  super-emotlonallst  who  sees  only  the 
adverse  effects  of  change.  We  need  a  broader 
view,  an  evaluation  of  the  positive  results 
as  well.  We  must  consider  how  land  and 
water  management  affects  fish  and  wildlife — 
but  even  more  Importantly,  we  must  con- 
sider their  many  effects  on  human  life. 

"It  is  a  positive  environmental  effect,"  he 
continued,  "when  plsained  water  manage- 
ment reduces  flooding  and  the  human  and 
environmental  problems  caused  by  floods  and 
out-of-control  water. 

"It  is  a  positive  effect  when  slltatlon  of 
reservoirs  and  rivers  Is  retarded  by  protective 
vegetation,  upetream  dams,  and  other  means. 

"It  is  a  positive  result  when  a  town  or  city 
gets  a  dependable  water  supply  that  can 
translate  Into  more  jobe  for  Its  citizens  and 
more  opportunities  for  young  people  to  stay 
In  their  community. 

"It  is  a  positive  result  when  farmers  and 
ranchers  have  a  stable  water  supply  for  the 
crops  and  livestock  to  feed  America. 

"And  It  Is  an  enriching  and  desirable  re- 
sult when  a  man-made  lake  or  reservoir  pro- 
vides the  opportunity  for  new  parks  and 
wholesome  outdoor  recreation  for  thousands 
of  Americans. 

"These  are  some  of  the  planned  benefits 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Water- 


shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Pro- 
gram." 

The  Under  Secretary  pointed  out  that  de- 
velopment plans  for  watershed  programs 
niust  take  Into  account  a  VTlde  range  of  ques- 
tions, the  pros  and  cons,  the  goals,  and  the 
right  and  wrong  ways  of  achieving  the  goals. 

Further,  he  said,  the  watershed  plan  must 
go  beyond  water  use  to  the  better  use  and 
protection  of  land;  the  enhancement  of  flsh, 
wildlife  and  recreation  possibilities  where 
feasible,  and  the  possible  economic  gains 
In  terms  of  both  niral  nonfarm  Jobs  and 
Improvement  of  farm  Income. 

"In  some  Instances,"  Mr.  Campbell  said, 
"this  wide-angle  view  requires  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  a  given  project  may  prove 
harmful  to  certain  forms  of  wildlife  and  veg- 
etation— but  recognition  also  that  these  ad- 
verse effects  will  be  mitigated,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  by  the  total  improvement  of 
the  watershed  area. 

"It  may  also  mean,"  he  continued,  "facing 
up  to  the  necessity  of  modifying  part  of  a 
choked-up  stream  channel  to  reduce  flood- 
ing. Or  to  clear  bottom  land  and  shift  crop 
production  from  hillsides  to  the  more  level 
acreage  where  nm-off  and  erosion  can  be 
more  easily  checked.  It  means  understand- 
ing and  accepting  the  fact  that  a  loss  In  one 
place,  If  offset  by  Improvements  in  many 
other  places,  can  result  In  a  total  net  gain 
for  the  ecology  and  people  of  the  watershed. 

"This  Is  the  Integrated  approacli — and 
it  makes  sense." 

Under  Secretary  Campbell  pointed  out  that 
the  small  watershed  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment's Soil  Conservation  Service  Is  small 
In  name  only.  Its  benefits  to  the  American 
p>eople.  he  said,  are  substantial.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  since  1954,  projects  carried  out 
in  upstream  rural  areas  have  prevented  more 
than  $220  million  in  flood  damage  to  prop- 
erty. The  losses  prevented  each  year  are  now 
estimated  at  more  than  $40  million. 

Sediment  kept  out  of  streams  by  water- 
shed projects  In  the  past  30  years  would 
displace  a  volume  of  water  equivalent  to  a 
10-year  sui^ly  for  all  U.S.  households  said 
Mr.  Campbell. 

"In  1971  alone,"  he  continued,  "small  wa- 
tershed projects  added  more  than  4,700  ad- 
ditional acres  of  surface  water:  21  multi- 
purpose dams  that  will  provide  a  million 
visitor  days  of  recreation  and  10  wat^shed 
lakes  that  will  provide  dependable  water  sup- 
plies for  thousands  of  people  In  small  towns. 

"These  accoii4>llshments,  however,  are  no 
more  than  a  good  begUinlng  on  the  total  Job 
that  must  be  done.  Annual  flood  and  sedi- 
ment damage  In  upstream  areas  still  exceeds 
a  billion  dollars.  Action  is  needed  and  feasi- 
ble In  almost  9,000  small  watersheds,  com- 
prising 726  million  acres.  Municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply  storage  Is  needed  In 
about  3,000  project  areas.  Improved  water 
quality  Is  needed  In  about  4.400  watersheds 
and  recreation,  flsh  and  wildlife  development 
Is  needed  and  feasible  In  about  6.500  areas." 

Under  Secretary  Campbell  cited  two  ex- 
amples of  how  completed  watershed  projects 
help  their  communities. 

"The  Bull  Oeek  project  In  Muscogee  and 
Harris  counties,  Georgia  provides  annual 
flood  protection  benefits  estimated  at  about 
$300,000  annually  In  the  city  of  Columbus 
and  the  two  counties."  he  said.  "The  develop- 
ment of  10  lake  sites  Into  county  parks  Is 
expected  to  bring  benefits  of  about  $250,000 
a  year  from  recreational  use  alone." 

"The  economic  benefits  of  a  dependable 
water  supply  to  an  area  are  also  significant. 
I  know  this  from  personal  experience  In  the 
Little  I'allapooosa  River  viratershed  in  this 
state.  At  least  six  new  Industrtee,  employing 
hundreds  of  workers,  have  c^ned  plants  In 
Villa  Rica,  Georgia,  since  the  project  started 
and  the  water  supply  was  assured.  Research- 
ers from  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
say  the  Villa  Rica  area  Is  one  of  the  most 


attractive  locations  for  new  Industry  in  the 
entire  State. 

"Much  the  same  Is  true  of  Carrollton,  Geor- 
gia. The  Uttle  Tallapoosa  project  has  helped 
reduce  flood  damages,  provide  recreation 
facilities  and  Improve  sanitation.  The  wa- 
ter supply  has  led  to  Industrial  expansion 
and  plans  for  future  development  which  will 
provide  Jobs  for  several   thousand  people." 

Mr.  Campbell  pointed  out  that  the  en- 
vironmental legislation  of  the  past  few  years 
has  affected  the  work  of  the  D^)artment  of 
Agriculture,  as  it  has  all  agencies  working  in 
the  natural  resource  field. 

"Environmental  Impact  statements  for  on- 
going watershed  projects — those  approved 
before  Impact  statements  became  a  require- 
ment— are  being  pr^iered,  u  needed,  on  a 
caee-by-case  basis,"  he  explained,  adding 
"We  are  preparing  Impact  statements  on  all 
projects  plcmned  subsequent  to  passage  of 
the  legislation. 

"Early  In  1971,  all  small  watershed  projects 
now  In  operation  which  Include  channel  Im- 
provement work  not  yet  Installed  were  thor- 
oughly reviewed  again  by  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  and  placed  into  one  of  three 
categories. 

"Category  one  Included  those  projects 
which.  If  completed  as  planned,  would  have 
little  or  no  adverse  environmental  impact. 

"Category  two  Included  watershed  projects 
where  there  might  be  some  adverse  effect,  and 
some  modifications  might  be  needed  and 
could  readily  be  made  to  reduce  or  remove 
those  adverse  effects. 

"Category  three  were  those  proposed  water- 
shed projects  where  there  was  the  possibility 
of  serious  adverse  effects  and  where  major 
modifications  might  be  necessary.  A  very 
small  percentage  of  projects  reviewed  fell 
into  this  category.  Many  of  these  had  been 
planned  over  a  decade  ago." 

Some  guidelines  for  both  the  review  and 
the  development  of  new  watershed  work 
plans,  said  Mr.  CampbeU,  were:  channel 
modifications  must  provide  for  minimum 
losses  to  flsh  and  wildlife  and  mitigation  of 
unavoidable  losses  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible;  channels  must  be  stabilized  Im- 
mediately after  construction;  and  the  best 
possible  construction  techniques  must  be 
used.  Review  guidelines  also  included  a  re- 
minder of  the  long-time  USDA  policy  that 
channel  Improvement  work  should  not  be 
used  where  Its  primary  purpose  would  be  to 
bring  new  land  Into  Skgrlcultural  production. 

"Along  with  other  agencies  In  the  resource 
development  field,"  the  Under  Secretary  said, 
"we  face  some  working  problems  In  our  com- 
pliance with  the  newer  environmental  guide- 
lines. The  fact  that  many  federal,  state  and 
local  funds  are  allotted  on  an  annual  basis 
poses  one  problem.  It  takes  time  to  prepare 
complete  Impact  statements  on  projects 
planned  earlier.  Then  there  Is  a  minimum  90- 
day  period  after  the  draft  statement  has  been 
submitted,  and  further  delays  may  occur 
through  challenges  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
statement." 

"Further,  local  people  have  always  been 
required  to  provide  land  easements  and 
rights-of-way,  and  often  to  organize  districts 
which  can  be  legally  and  flnanclally  respon- 
sible for  the  Installation,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  watershed  works  of  improve- 
ment. This  means  a  substantial  investment, 
by  them,  of  time  and  money.  The  returns  to 
local  people  In  terms  of  beneflts  may  now  be 
seriously  delayed.  In  addition.  It  may  weaken 
their  ability  to  raise  money  through  bonds  or 
other  financial  arrangements." 

Mr.  Campbell  pointed  out  that  newer 
watershed  projects  Include  all  environmental 
considerations  from  the  start.  Impact  state- 
ments are  completed  before  the  projects  are 
submitted  for  approval. 

During  the  planning  period,  he  said,  proj- 
ect sponsors  are  asked  to  consider  all  prac- 
tical alternatives,  including,  when  applicable, 
flood-plain  zoning  and  flood  Insurance.  He 
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added.  "We  also  ask  them  to  carefully  con- 
sider long-term  Impacts  on  the  environment, 
as  well  as  shorter-term  benefits.  I  strongly 
feel  that  resource  people  should  work  within 
a  time-frame  of  larger  dimensions  than  10  or 
15  years. 

"Of  course,  we  have  some  critics.  A  law- 
suit Is  now  In  progress  concerning  a  North 
Carolina  project.  The  best  general  answer  to 
criticism,  I  feel,  lies  In  a  full  understanding 
by  all  concerned  as  to  what  the  project  Is, 
and  Is  meant  to  accomplish,  along  with  a  con- 
tinuing effort  by  sponsors  and  cooperating 
agencies  to  consider  the  whole  spectrum  of 
environmental  and  'people"  effects  In  their 
planning. 

"The  preamble  of  the  1969  Environmental 
Policy  Act  declares  It  to  be  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress— and  I  quote — 'to  declare  a  national 
policy  which  will  encourage  productive  and 
enjoyable  harmony  between  man  and  his  en- 
vironment; to  promote  efforts  which  will  pre- 
vent or  eliminate  damage  to  the  environment 
and  biosphere  and  to  stimulate  the  health 
and  welfare  of  man;  to  enrich  the  under- 
standing of  the  ecological  systems  and  nat- 
ural resources  Important  to  the  Nation,  and 
to  establish  a  Council  of  Environmental 
Quality." 

"The  small  watershed  program  contributes 
significantly  to  the  "productive  and  enjoyable 
harmony  between  man  and  his  environment' 
and  to  stimulating  the  'health  and  welfare 
of  man."  We  are  going  forward  with  the 
program — continuing  our  careful  scrutiny 
of  plans  and  Increasing  our  communication 
of  Information  even  to  confirmed  critics.  The 
environmental  challenge  Is  of  such  Impor- 
tance we  should  all  make  sustained  efforts  to 
understand  all  viewpoints.'" 

Under  Secretary  Campbell  pointed  out  that 
In  addition  to  community  watershed  work 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  Interested 
in  all  other  aspects  of  water  management  on 
rural  lands.  It  Is  deeply  Involved  In  coopera- 
tive river  basin  surveys  and  snow  surveys.  It 
works  with  farmers,  foresters  and  research- 
ers on  agriculturally-related  water  pollution 
problems;  on  drainage  and  Irrigation:  on 
recreational  use  of  water,  and  on  water  for 
fish  and  wildlife. 

Watershed  management,  he  added.  Is  a 
major  part  of  Forest  Service  programs  on  the 
187  million  acres  of  national  forests  and 
grasslands.  "The  Forest  Service  also  works  co- 
operatively with  state  officials  and  private 
citizens  and  has  a  large  number  of  research 
programs.  It  has.  for  example,  established 
Barometer  Watersheds  In  24  strategic  loca- 
tions throughout  the  country  to  provide 
better  measurement  of  the  effects  of  normal 
resource  management  activities  on  water 
quality  and  quantity. 

"I  believe.""  said  Mr.  Campbell  "that  farm- 
ers, foresters  and  ranchers  have  done  more 
than  any  other  group  In  society  to  Improve 
the  Nation's  natural  environment.  They  have 
done  virtually  all  of  the  soil  conservation 
work,  have  carried  out  many  flood  preven- 
tion projects  and  have  made  the  concept  of 
multiple  use  and  sustained  yields  a  reality 
In  our  forests. 

"In  fact,  because  of  the  work  of  farmers, 
soil  conservationists,  and  foresters,  there  are 
more  fish  for  the  fishermen,  more  game  for 
the  hunters,  and  more  recreation  facilities 
available  than  ever  existed.  There  is,  in  fact, 
more  game  than  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury— even  an  oversupply  of  deer  in  some 
places. 

"Mere  must  be  done  however.  Agricultural 
conservationists  and  those  of  us  who  help 
them  must  continue  to  work  with  other 
groups  to  solve  our  national  environmental 
problems.  The  work  must  go  forward  with 
enthusiasm  and  conviction.  But  this  does  not 
call  for  the  superemotionallsm  that  buries 
half  of  the  facta  on  the  environmental  situa- 
tion under  a  layer  of  simplistic  slogans,  mis- 
conceptions, unrealistic  proposals  or  prophe- 
cies of  Inevitable  doom. 


"President  Nixon  took  note  of  this  danger 
in  a  recent  talk  when  he  said,  'We  are  com- 
mitted to  cleaning  up  the  air  and  water.  But 
we  are  also  committed  to  a  strong  economy 
and  we  are  not  going  to  allow  the  environ- 
mental Issue  to  be  used,  sometimes  falsely 
and  sometimes  in  a  demagogic  way,  basically 
to  destroy  the  system — the  Industrial  sys- 
tem— that  made  this  the  great  country  that 
It  is."" 

Under  Secretary  Campbell  told  the  civil  en- 
gineers that  "In  the  five  days  you  meet  here 
In  Atlanta,  more  than  50,000  new  Americans 
will  be  born.  Some  4  million  other  new  babies 
will  be  born  later  this  same  year.  As  our 
p>opulation  grows  and  people  live  In  greater 
concentrations,  we  cannot  expect  to  have 
enough  usable  water  in  the  right  places  for 
our  many  needs  without  management,  and 
we  certainly  cannot  expect  It  with  poor 
management.  The  only  alternative  Is  Intelli- 
gent planning  of  the  Nation's  land  and  water 
resources  by  the  Nation's  citizens."' 


FUSION,  NOT  FISSION,  THE  ANSWER 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  our  priorities  are  coming  im- 
der  close  attention,  I  am  delighted  to  see 
that  some  attention  is  at  last  being 
drawn  to  the  relative  merits  of  fusion 
version  fission  energy  generation. 

Fission  generation  is  the  traditional 
means  of  generating  nuclear  energy. 
Each  plant  is  a  potential  polluter  and,  al- 
though remote,  a  potential  bomb.  Fusion 
on  the  other  hand  has  none  of  these  dan- 
gers and  could  rtm  literally  on  water. 
Unfortunately,  despite  all  the  potential 
benefits  in  fu.sion  little  has  been  done  to 
develop  the  knowledge  needed  to  make  it 
feasible. 

Karl  Bostrom,  who  has  had  a  notable 
career  in  business,  examined  this  issue 
recently  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  I 
think  his  article  merits  attention  and 
thus  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  My  Opinion — ^Fusion  Powni,  Not  Nuclear 
FISSION,  Is  THE  Answer  to  Energy  Needs 

(By  Karl  Bostrom) 

The  president,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  congressional  leaders  serving  the 
AEC  have  placed  the  highest  priority  on  a 
three  to  four  billion  dollar  program  to  de- 
velop nuclear  "breeder  reactors"  to  supple- 
ment our  energy  needs  as  coal,  oil  and  gas 
resources  give  out.  It  Is  a  mad  priority  when 
compared  with  research  appropriations  for 
the  other  atomic  program — fusion  power.  Fis- 
sion through  breeder  reactors  Is  a  man  made 
invention.  Fusion  Is  the  sun"s  power  source. 

Our  ancient  ancestors  were  sun  worship- 
ers. Over  the  millennia,  men  sought  a 
broader  vision  by  substituting  direct  worship 
of  the  sun  with  abstract  myths,  giving  names 
to  an  assortment  of  gods,  and  finally  to  a 
single  Ood. 

Finally,  man  began  to  realize  that  the  sun 
was  the  creator  of  all  life,  including  our 
fossil  fuels. 

No  modem  civilization  can  flourish  with- 
out fo.'^ll  fuels,  yet,  at  the  rate  we  are  using 
them,  they  will  be  exhausted  In  less  than  600 
years.  These  resources  should  be  saved  and 
used  for  drugs,  chemicals  and  their  products, 
Including  plastics,  but  not  for  burning. 

The  United  States,  with  6%  of  the  popu- 
lation, is  using  35  Vc  of  all  the  energy  pro- 
duced throughout  the  world  today,  mostly 
with  fossU  fuels.  If  the  world"s  population  of 


3  "/a  billion  people  were  to  use  energy  at  the 
US  rate,  the  available  fuels  would  be  used 
up  even  faster.  Consider  then  the  world's  pop. 
ulatlon  doubling  to  seven  or  eight  billion  by 
2000  A.D.,  all  demanding  to  use  energy  at  the 
US  rate! 

POWER   PLANTS  WOULD  USE  FISSION 

There  has  been  great  hope  for  the  build- 
ing of  nuclear  power  plants  using  nuclear 
fission,  a  man  made  development  and  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  sun's  atomic  trans- 
formation. 

The  sun.  Instead  of  breaking  up  atoms  as 
with  fission,  combines  electrons,  changing 
hydrogen  Into  helium  under  temperatures  of 
millions  of  degrees.  This  Is  fusion  power,  the 
energy  of  the  universe.  If  humanity  Is  to  sur- 
vive, we  wUl  have  to  learn  to  duplicate  the 
sun's  fusion  power.  It  Is  the  only  way. 

The  search  for  fusion  power  has  been  un- 
derway since  1945.  For  the  first  15  years,  re- 
search was  dominated  by  those  scientists  who 
employ  only  mathematical  theory  to  solve 
problems.  Only  In  the  last  10  years  have  the 
experimenters  taken  over  so  that  today  the 
prospects  for  fusion  appear  very  good,  but 
not  certain. 

FUSION    RESEARCH    NEEDS    MORE    MONEY 

It  Is  estimated  that  only  a  billion  dollars 
have  been  spent  by  all  countries  since  1946 
In  peaceful  fusion  research. 

This  country  this  year  has  asked  for  an 
appropriation  of  $30  million  for  fusion  re- 
search. Then  In  an  Inspired  gesture.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  announced  that  he  woiild  urge 
an  additional  $2  mUUon  be  spent.  The  Rus- 
sians are  spending  three  times  as  much.  The 
Soviet  scientists  share  their  results  with  us. 

Currently,  It  Is  estimated  that  all  the  ex- 
penditures In  fusion  research  come  to  no 
more  than  $150  million  annually.  This  despite 
the  fact  that  the  problems  of  population,  the 
underdeveloped  nations  and  our  nation's  Im- 
poverished millions  can  only  be  solved  by 
vast  amounts  of  additional  energy  distrib- 
uted equitably  throughout  the  world. 

EACH    FISSION    PLANT   A   POTENTIAI.   BOMB 

We  still  pursue  almost  exclusively  the 
"feasible"  nuclear  fission  power  developments 
despite  Increasing  evidence  that  fission  power 
stations  may  bring  worse  calamities  on  a 
gradual  basis  than  one  all-out  nuclear  war. 
Imagine  2.000  nuclear  fission  plants  in  the 
U.S.  alone,  each  one  a  potential  bomb,  all 
spewing  deadly  wastes  by  the  thousands  of 
tons  for  burial  In  old  salt  mines  or  the 
oceans. 

Fusion  power  would  have  no  hazards,  neg- 
ligible pollution  and  unlimited  resources 
from  the  oceans  and  Inland  seas.  Once  in- 
stalled, like  water  power,  fusion  power  Is  free, 
and  better  still,  unlimited. 

President  Kennedy  directed  that  we  land 
on  the  moon  by  1970.  Fifteen  to  twenty  bil- 
lion dollars  has  gone  into  a  program  not 
dominated  by  an  overall  "scientific  feasi- 
bility" psychology  before  the  work  got  under- 
way. 

TO    WIN,    WE    MUST    DARE   TO    LOSE 

In  peacetime  such  projects,  unless  pushed 
by  a  "space  race"  psychology,  have  to  be 
"feasible."  In  other  words,  one  has  to  prove 
that  one  can  solve  a  problem  before  money  1» 
appropriated  for  a  solution.  Failure  cannot 
be  tolerated. 

When  feasibility  comes  first,  it  is  a  way  of 
killing  creativity.  Great  advances  are  made 
by  men  and  women  who  dare  to  fall. 

With  fusion  power,  however,  it  is  equally 
Important  to  know  whether  it  can  or  can- 
not be  achieved.  If  it  cannot,  then  we  had 
better  decide  quickly  how  far  the  world's 
population  has  to  be  cut  back  and  how  soon, 
unless  we  are  willing  to  give  up  the  advances 
of  5,000  years  and  turn  the  world  back  to 
our  ancient  forebears  who  humbly  acknowl- 
edged the  Sun  as  the  universal  giver  of  life. 
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CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTERS 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
December  10,  President  Nixon  vetoed  the 
child  development  bill,  S.  2007,  a  bill 
which  the  Senate  had  passed  with  63 
Senators,  including  myself,  voting  in  fa- 
vor of  it.  The  subsequent  effort  in  the 
Senate  to  overturn  the  President's  veto 
was  unsuccessful.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the 
original  bill,  I  deplored  the  President's 
ill-considered  action  and  voted  to  over- 
ride the  veto. 

The  veto  and,  moreover,  the  contents 
of  the  President's  veto  message  have  been 
contested  by  many  of  my  colleagues  and 
in  newspaper  editorials  throughout  the 
country. 

But  one  element  of  the  President's  veto 
message,  in  particular,  requires  a  direct 
response.  This  element  is  his  statement 
that  child  development  centers  would  be 
a  "long  leap  into  the  dark"  for  both  the 
Government  and  the  American  people. 
With  an  utter  lack  of  candor,  the  Presi- 
dent threaded  his  message  with  the  im- 
plication that  this  legislation  would  be 
"family  weakening."  He  capitulated  to 
those  voices  which  shrilly  denounce  child 
care  centers  as  havens  for  instruction  in 
communal  living.  He  rejected  compre- 
hensive services  for  physical,  educational, 
and  nutritional  development  in  favor  of 
that  opinion  which  resides  in  fear  of 
change,  although  that  change  is  the  im- 
provement of  our  children's  opportimities 
to  realize  their  full  potential. 

One  article  which  effectively  and  legit- 
imately responded  to  the  President's 
charge  that  the  provisions  of  the  child 
development  bill  represented  the  "most 
radical  piece  of  legislation  to  emerge  from 
the  92d  Congress"  was  an  article  by  Vir- 
ginia Kerr  which  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  December  26,  1971. 
The  author  traced  the  history  of  group 
day  care  in  the  United  States  back  to 
1838,  thus  properly  eradicating  the  msrth 
that  group  child  care  Is  a  bizarre  new 
phenomenon  which  owes  its  birthright  to 
forces  in  society  attempting  to  drive  a 
wedge  through  the  structure  of  the 
American  family. 

From  the  group  day  care  centers  of 
Boston  in  the  1830's,  through  the  Lanham 
Act  of  the  1940's,  to  Headstart  of  the 
1960's,  Virginia  Kerr  developed  America's 
history  of  group  day  care.  She  concluded 
her  article  by  pointing  to  the  significant 
fact  that  the  decade  of  the  1970's  began 
with  President  Nixon's  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  specifying,  by  a  vote 
of  the  conferees,  that  a  "nationwide 
comprehensive  program  of  child  care 
services"  must  be  the  chief  priority  for 
America's  children  of  the  1970's. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Virginia  Kerr's  article  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"A  Long  Leap?" — Dat  Care  Centers  Old  U.S. 
Concern 

(By  Virginia  Kerr) 
One  of  the  stranger  fictions  in  President 
Nixon's  message  Dec.  9  vetoing  the  compre- 
hensive child  development  legislation  was 
his  suggestion  that  the  program  "would 
be  truly  a  long  leap  into  the  dark  for  the 
United  States  government  and  the  American 


people."  In  light  of  this  country's  experience 
with  group  day  care,  which  goes  back  to  1838 
when  the  first  UJ3.  day  nursery  opened  in 
Boston,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
President,  for  the  usual  political  reasons,  has 
chosen  to  reinvent  the  old  myth  that  day 
care  is  a  "new"  animal  with  a  Russian  pedi- 
gree. For,  whatever  specific  administrative 
questions  one  might  raise  about  S.  2007'8 
child  care  provisions,  one  cannot  accuse  the 
Congress  of  having  taken  an  unprecedented 
and  leftward  turn  in  contemplating  support 
of  day  care.  It  has  Its  own,  peculiar — per- 
haps esoteric — but  genuinely  American  his- 
tory. 

Following  a  late  19th  and  early  20th  cen- 
tury tradition  of  private  and  limited  sup- 
port for  day  nurseries  that  cared  for,  often 
"Americanized"  Immigrant  children  and  of 
popular  acceptance  of  nursery  school  en- 
richment programs  for  the  middle  classes, 
full  scale  federal  Involvement  In  the  care  of 
America's  children  began  In  1933.  Under  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  nursery 
schools  were  set  up  around  the  country  to 
create  jobs  for  unemployed  nursery  teachers 
and  service  personnel  in  programs  designed 
to  care  for  children  from  unemployed  fami- 
lies or  underprlvlllged  homes.  By  1937,  40,- 
000  children  were  enrolled  in  centers  which, 
according  to  professionals,  provided  excel- 
lent programs  of  health  and  nutritional  care 
and  education. 

With  the  U.S.  entry  into  World  War  n  and 
the  corresponding  visibility  of  the  woman 
worker's  contribution  to  the  economy,  fed- 
eral support  for  child  care  continued  under 
the  1942  Lanham  or  Community  Facilities 
Act,  which  covered  the  "acquisition  and 
equipment  of  public  works  made  necessary 
by  the  defense  program."  A  total  of  3,102 
child  care  centers  In  "war-Impacted  areas" 
received  Lanham  funds  through  the  Federal 
Work  Administration,  which  usually  made 
direct  grants  to  localities  for  community- 
based  centers.  Forty  seven  states  participated 
In  the  program,  which  served  a  total  of  600,- 
000  children,  around  40  per  cent  of  those  who 
needed  care.  During  the  war  years,  the  gov- 
ernment also  numbered  among  child  care's 
strongest  advocates.  In  one  directive  to  In- 
dustry, for  example,  the  U.S.  War  Manpower 
Commission  asked  all  employers  to  provide 
flexible  hours,  child  care  services,  shifts  de- 
signed to  coordinate  with  family  life,  with 
an  added  caution  to  "set  up  no  barriers  to 
employment  of  women  with   children." 

The  Lanham  program  ended  shortly  after 
the  war,  leaving  federal  support  for  day  care 
tied  strictly  to  the  welfare  system  with  its 
prevailing  policy  of  helping  children  through 
direct  AFDC  grants  to  mothers  at  home. 
Mothers  who  continued  to  work  turned  to 
the  proprietary  centers  or  nursery  school, 
made  Individual  arrangements  which  varied 
from  babysitters,  care  by  a  relative  or  older 
sibling,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  the  latch-key. 
Day  care  quickly  became  a  field  for  the  crea- 
tive statistician  specializing  In  unmet  needs. 

Resistance  to  exp>anded  federal  support 
for  day  care  during  the  fifties  can  be  traced 
in  part  to  the  notion — as  recalled  to  us  by 
Mr.  Nixon  last  week — that  child  care  is  a  So- 
viet idea,  therefore  un-American,  therefore 
subversive.  In  the  fifties,  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ican day  care  predated,  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion and  was  part  and  parcel  of  World  War 
n  patriotism  was  forgotten  or  conveniently 
Ignored. 

Unfortunately,  the  ne«d  for  good  child  care 
programs  did  not  go  away.  In  1959,  a  survey 
showed  that  although  five  times  as  many 
women  were  working  as  in  1940  (most  for 
stirvival,  not  pin  money) ,  day  care  facilities 
were  available  for  only  2.4  per  cent  of  their 
children. 

During  the  sixties,  with  the  rediscovery  of 
early  chUdhood  education,  frustration  with 
an  irrational  welfare  system,  and  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  national  commitment  to  do 
something  about  poverty,  there  was  a  seri- 


ous revival  of  Interest  in  child  pare.  Head 
Start  and  a  variety  of  research  and  demon- 
stration grants  for  experimental  early  child- 
hood programs  were  signs  that  the  Inte.-est 
might.  In  fact,  develop  Into  a  financial  com- 
mitment to  do  something  for  "the  first  five 
years  of  life"  of  America's  children,  in  the 
form  of  programs  that  would  treat  child  care 
In  a  more  positive  content  than  that  of  "wel- 
fare" or  "workfare." 

Consideration  of  such  a  program  was  on 
the  agenda  of  President  Nixon's  December 
1970  White  House  Conference  on  Children 
(the  first  was  held  In  1909).  Building  on  the 
White  House  Conference  recommendations 
of  the  past  4  decades,  the  conferees  voted  "a 
nation-wide  comprehensive  program  of  child 
care  services  as  the  top  priority  Item  for 
children  In  the  1970's. 

Now,  in  1971,  with  group  child  care  fa- 
cilities available  for  less  than  2  per  cent 
of  the  children  of  working  mothers  and 
single-parent  families,  day  care,  so  says  the 
President,  Is  still  not  ready  to  come  of  age 
as  an  American  Institution.  So  it  goes. 


UTAH  ECONOMISTS  SPEAK  OUT  ON 
ADMINISTRATION'S  NEW  ECO- 
NOMIC POLICY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  these  past 
months  have  formed  a  watershed  in  the 
history  of  American  economic  thought. 

At  no  time  in  memory — certainly  not 
since  the  great  depression  of  the 
1930's — has  the  Government's  handling 
of  the  economy  captured  such  univer- 
sal public  attention  or  sparked  such  in- 
tense national  discussion. 

This  concern  has  not  been  without 
basis.  Each  day's  headlines  have  sui- 
nounced  economic  proposals  which  were 
"imheard  of"  6  noisy  months  ago.  Since 
August  15,  the  air  waves  have  been  con- 
gested with  new  phrases.  The  90-day 
"freeze,"  the  decision  to  "float"  the  dol- 
lar, the  10-percent  "import  surcharge," 
the  "job  development"  credit,  "phase  U" 
and  eventually,  "devaluation"  have  all 
come  to  us  in  rapid  succession.  They 
have  added  to — and  unfortunately  not 
replaced — other  terms  with  which  we 
have  become  all  too  famiUar,  such  as 
"inflation,"  "joblessness,"  "recession," 
and  "layoffs." 

Despite  its  unfamiliarity,  what  has 
come  to  be  known  sis  the  "New  Economic 
Policy"  gained  a  great  deal  of  early 
pubUc  support  simply  because  it  "just 
had  to  be  better"  than  the  "nonpolicy  " 
it  succeeded.  A  general  dissatisfaction 
with  2^  years  of  "stand  pat"  had,  in 
and  of  itself,  produced  a  mighty  reser- 
voir of  enthusiasm  for  practically  any 
new  departure,  well -conceived  or  not. 

It  was  in  this  climate  that  Congress  de- 
liberated over  the  administration's  Au- 
gust 15  proposals.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  to  take  action,  in  the  face  of 
an  apparent  breakdown  in  the  conven- 
tional theories  as  to  how  the  economy 
was  "supposed"  to  work. 

When  President  Nixon  took  office  in 
January  of  1969,  the  economy  enjoyed 
essentially  fuU  employment.  Twenty- 
eight  months  later  poor  executive  man- 
agement had  brought  the  Nation  to  the 
brink  of  catastrophe.  By  August  15,  1971, 
joblessness  stood  at  its  highest  level  since 
the  Eisenhower  recession  of  1960.  Price 
inflation  during  the  previous  year  had 
burnt  up  savings  at  its  fastest  clip  in  two 
decades.  Internationally,  the  position  of 
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the  dollar  had  become  untenable.  The 
United  States  faced  its  greatest  payments 
deficit  in  history;  1971  loomed  as  the 
first  time  since  1893  that  America  would 
export  less  than  it  imported.  Even  to  the 
"truest  believers"  the  Nixon  "game  plan" 
had  been  an  almost  imbelievable  catas- 
trophe. 

The  bipartisan  decision  to  scrap  the 
old  policies  therefore  did  not  come  hard. 
The  challenge  lay  in  developing  new 
policies,  policies  which  would  address, 
not  the  realties  of  the  1930's,  nor  even  of 
the  1960's.  but  those  of  today,  which  have 
proven  themselves  all  too  unique. 

Thus,  toward  the  end  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, the  Senate  considered  several  parts 
of  the  "New  Economic  Policy"  in  hopes 
of  fashioning  measures  which  would 
really  get  to  the  heart  of  our  current  dif- 
ficulties. The  times  required  new  and 
hard  thinking. 

I  count  myself  fortunate  to  have  bene- 
fited during  these  recent  months  from 
the  expertise  of  a  good  nimiber  of  Utah 
economists  and  educators  who  sent  their 
opinions  to  me.  Their  responses  to  my 
survey  on  the  "New  Economic  Policy" 
were  particularly  cogent. 

I  would  like,  at  this  time  to  review 
some  of  the  comments  sent  to  me  by  these 
Utah  economists.  I  believe  they  demon- 
strate that  much  can  be  gained  from  ex- 
changes with  the  academic  community. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  administration's  new  pro- 
gram involved  the  tax  relief  "package" 
aimed  at  stimulating  the  economy  and 
creating  more  jobs.  Many  people,  includ- 
ing myself,  viewed  the  proposed  measures 
as  failing  to  put  the  proper  emphasis  on 
the  consumer,  whose  reticence  to  spend 
and  lack  of  purchasing  power  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic downturn. 

A  good  number  of  the  Utah  economists 
shared  this  assessment.  They  questioned 
the  appropriateness  of  focusing  major 
tax  incentives  on  businessmen.  "Such  a 
policy  is  unlikely  to  produce  rapid  re- 
sults: moreover,  with  large  overcapacity 
at  present,  it  is  doubtful  that  Industries 
would  want  to  invest  at  all." 

Prof.  George  A.  Puller  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah  shared  this  view.  He  asked: 
Why  provide  corporations  with  added  In- 
vestment funds  during  a  period  when 
existing  plant  capacity  Is  approximately  25 
percent  Idle.  Corporations  do  not  need  addi- 
tional tax-free  funds  flowing  Into  surplus. 
They  need  additional  consumer  expenditures 
to  secure  demand  for  their  products. 

Prof.  Robert  Stocker  of  Utah  State 
University  also  doubted  the  effectiveness 
of  the  administration's  "trickle  down" 
approach  to  tax-relief  policy — 

One  of  the  problems  regarding  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  the  liberalized  deprecia- 
tion allowances  Is  that  money  Is  allowed  to 
stay  In  the  hands  of  a  small  segment  of  the 
total  economy.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  we 
should  attempt  to  achieve  full  employment 
by  measures  that  leave  additional  monies  In 
the  hands  of  a  much  broader  spectrum  of 
our  total  population. 

Prof.  J.  Whitney  Hanks  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  pointed  to  the  need  to 
stimulate  a  higher  level  of  consumption 
through  tax  relief  to  individuals.  He  cited 
the  advantage  of  relief  to  lower  income 
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taxpayers,  affirming  that  any  tax  breaks 
to  the  poor  will  result  immediately  in  a 
higher  level  of  consimiption  and  a  boost 
to  overall  economic  expansion: 

There  will  be  a  propensity  to  spend  almost 
all  of  the  tax  savings  and  this  will  serve  a 
very  useful  purpose  In  our  drive  toward  stUl 
better  employment  opportunities. 

B.  Michael  Pritchett  of  Brigham 
Young  University  went  still  further: 

Tax-relief  is  most  needed  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  scale.  It  would  be  much  preferred  to 
change  current  exemptions  and  deductions 
Into  credits  for  tax  purposes  and  then  to 
scrap  virtually  all  Income  maintenance — wel- 
fare— programs  In  favor  of  an  I.R.S.-admlnls- 
tered  negative  Income  tax. 

The  question  of  automobile  excise  tax 
repeal  also  aroused  a  good  deal  of  con- 
troversy. Professor  Hanks  emphasized 
the  effects  repeal  would  have  on  stimu- 
lating consumer  spending: 

Consumers  have  been  saving  an  abnormal- 
ly high  percentage  of  their  Incomes  during 
the  past  2  years — those  capable  of  doing  this, 
of  course — and  we  need  to  nudge  them  In 
the  direction  of  loosening  their  purse  strings 
in  a  noninflatlonary  fashion. 

Professor  Pritchett  coimters  this  point, 
stressing  environmental  factors  as  well 
as  considerations  of  national  priorities: 

True,  stimulation  of  the  automobile  In- 
dustry would  stimulate  the  economy,  but 
so  would  stimulation  of  other  Indiistrles,  in- 
finitely higher  on   today's  list  of  priorities. 

Robert  P.  Collier  of  Utah  State  went 
still  further: 

By  no  means  would  I  repeal  the  automo- 
bile excise  tax,  but  rather  I  would  Increase 
it  substantially. 

Obviously  this  recommendation  Is  not  to 
provide  a  stimulus  to  employment,  but  rather 
to  dampen  automobile  production  and  the 
very  adverse  effect  of  automobUes  on  the  en- 
vironment. Dr.  P.  S.  Oahln  of  the  University 
of  Utah  questions  the  social  Justice  of  re- 
ducing revenues  that  could  be  used  for  pub- 
lic benefits  through  a  measure  which  will 
favor — only — a  certain  class  of  auto  buyer. 

In  the  survey,  I  asked  each  economist 
to  offer  suggestions  for  alternative  fiscal 
measures  which  might  stimulate  the  crea- 
tion of  jobs  more  efficiently.  Professor 
Puller  suggested  the  idea  of  "a  flat  re- 
duction of  perhaps  $50  or  $100  in  1972 
income  tax  payments.  This  would  help 
lower  income  groups  more  than  propor- 
tionally— and  expand  consumer  goods 
demand  to  stimulate  a  sluggish  economy. 
In  the  final  analysis,  demand  for  all  types 
of  investment  and  capital  goods  is  de- 
rived from  a  growing  demand  for  con- 
sumer goods. 

"Even  with  the  consumer,  demand 
should  be  directed  into  goods  and  serv- 
ices that  minimize  contributions  to  pol- 
lution, deterioration  of  the  environment, 
and  metropolitan  sprawl."  He  would  em- 
phasize "measures  that  maximize  con- 
tributions to  an  improved  quality  of  life, 
minimize  the  frightening  growth  of  pop- 
ulation, and  avoid  the  parasitical  mili- 
tary expenditures  which  have  robbed 
the  civilian  sector  of  our  economy  since 
the  time  of  World  War  n." 

Prof.  John  W.  Hardy,  of  Brigham 
Young  University,  suggested  that  the 
social  security  premium  increase  sched- 
uled to  take  effect  in  1972  be  postponed 
for  a  year:  "It  makes  little  sense  to  initi- 


ate proposals  to  put  money  in  the  handa 
of  consumers  and  take  it  back  by  increas- 
ing social  security  taxes." 

Robert  Collier  would  also  support  a 
more  activist  fiscal  policy.  He  would  pusli 
strongly  to  establish  training  programs 
for  returning  veterans,  better  employ- 
ment  services — including  a  computerized 
listing  of  job  opportunities — and  efforts 
to  increase  the  skills,  productivity,  and 
mobility  of  American  labor,  thus  helping 
to  attack  the  supply  side  of  Inflation  and 
unemployment. 

Regarding  the  successful  implementa- 
tion of  the  tax-incentive  program,  the 
issue  of  national  confidence  was  consid- 
ered crucial.  Professor  Koller,  of  Brigham 
Young  University,  felt  that  "the  outlook 
of  business  is  at  least  as  important  a 
determinant  of  investment  as  any  mo- 
mentary tax  adjustment  which  may  or 
may  not  last."  Professor  Koller  questions 
the  effects  that  phase  U  price  and  wage 
controls  might  have  on  consiimer  and 
business  plans:  "I  think  they  are  very 
likely  to  remain  flexible  in  the  face  of  the 
Government-created  imcertainty,  rather 
than  commit  themselves  to  substantial 
investment  programs  at  this  time.  I  do 
not  expect  any  great  siirge  in  total  de- 
mand to  result  from  the  tax  cuts  in  the 
context  of  the  rest  of  the  policies  under- 
taken." 

Dean  Robert  E.  Rose  of  Weber  State 
University  shared  the  same  opinion  of  a 
number  of  professors  regarding  the  "con- 
fidence" factor.  "I  have  never  seen  such 
an  attitude  of  'watch  and  wait'  on  the 
part  of  the  public— both  as  individuals 
and  as  corporate  entities.  Unless  we 
create  a  more  optimistic  attitude,  I  can- 
not see  where  the  proposed  governmental  , 
tax  credits  and  allowances  to  individual 
business  firms  will  help  to  generate  full 
employment." 

Many  economists  responding  to  the 
survey  saw  the  90-day  wage  price 
"freeze"  as  a  "last  resort"  policy  that  had 
become  necessary.  The  "freeze  was  seen 
as  an  'act  of  desperation*  after  the  ad- 
ministration's earlier  'game  plan'  had 
failed  to  deliver."  Its  main  value  con- 
sisted of  ending  the  general  expectation 
that  prices  woiold  go  on  increasing  in- 
definitely. 

Reaction  to  "phase  n"  was  somewhat 
more  varied.  Many  questioned  whether 
the  controls  system  could  ever  hope  to  be 
fair  or  would  indeed  get  to  the  real  in- 
flationary forces  in  the  economy,  such  as 
monopolistic  controls  and  other  curbs  to 
genuine  price  competition.  One  econo- 
mist went  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  "phase 
II"  were  allowed  to  continue  indefinitely, 
it  would  constitute  a  "step  down  the  road 
to  a  corporate  state,  semi-Fascist  type  of 
organization." 

Professor  Pritchett  of  Brigham  Young 
pointed  out  that  "most  Utah  citizens, 
firms  and  workers  are  relatively  on  the 
low  end  of  the  power  list  and  as  'phase  II' 
drags  on  will  likely  find  themselves  at 
more  and  more  of  a  disadvantage  as  other 
interest  groups  in  the  nation  obtain  spe- 
cial considerations."  University  of  Utah 
Professor  Allen  M.  Sievers  added: 

It  is  not  so  much  the  mechanism  of  con- 
trol as  the  Inherent  Justice  of  the  system  that 
Is  In  question.  Justice  should  be  the  central 
concern  of  government,  but  aside  from  Justice 
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In  and  of  Itself,  Injustice  interferes  with  the 
moral  support  any  such  system  must  enjoy 
for  success. 

Professor  Hanks  said  that: 

Phase  II  does  not  hold  as  much  promise  as 
would  have  been  the  case  If  a  strong  position 
had  been  taken  at  the  outset  to  let  the  public 
know  specifically  Just  where  the  cost-push 
inflationary  Industrial  and  labor  forces  have 
been  most  prominent. 

William  R.  Lambert  of  Brigham 
Young  University  referred  to  the  high 
rate  of  inflation  in  the  health  services 
industry.  "In  the  long  run  doctors'  smd 
dentists'  fees  seem  to  be  the  most  out  of 
line — with  nationwide  price  move- 
ments— possibly  because  of  limited  sup- 
ply and  small  squeeze  when  so  much  is 
covered  by  insurance.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  profession  taken  to  task  and  increas- 
ing numbers  be  sent  through  more  effi- 
cient schools.  Regulation  is  Ineffective; 
the  problem  of  supply  must  be  solved." 

Many  economists  questioned  the  de- 
sirability of  delaying  welfare  reform  as 
a  means  of  softening  the  fiscal  impact  of 
this  new  money.  Others  also  considered 
the  decision  to  cut  foreign  aid  by  10 
percent  a  rather  "petty"  response  to  in- 
flation. J.  Kent  Pirmey  from  Brigham 
Yoimgsaid: 

I  do  not  approve  of  a  10%  across-the- 
board  reduction  In  foreign  aid;  however,  I 
do  believe  certain  foreign  aid  should  be  care- 
fully reviewed  and  that  much  of  our  for- 
eign aid  be  recommitted  on  a  piece  meal 
basis.  That  is  to  say,  each  foreign  aid  proj- 
ect should  be  reviewed  In  terms  of  its  merits, 
which  must  be  regarded  both  economically 
and  politically. 

The  international  aspects  of  the  "New 
Economic  Policy"  elicited  a  rather  star- 
tling consensus.  While  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  trepidation  concerning  the  pos- 
sible diplomatic  ramifications,  the  10- 
percent  import  surcharge  was  accepted 
as  a  necessary  bargaining  tool  in  secur- 
ing more  favorable  trade  terms.  Many 
noted,  however,  that  it  should  not  be 
considered  a  long-term  solution  and 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  concessions 
were  gained  from  our  trading  partners. 
The  surcharge  should  not  be  seen  as 
heralding  a  new  era  of  American  pro- 
tectionism. The  decision  to  "float"  the 
dollar  was  viewed  with  near-unanimous 
praise.  Prof.  Larry  Wimmer  of  Brigham 
Young  University  in  fact  called  the  de- 
cision to  end  convertibility  of  the  dollar 
into  gold  as  "the  only  part  of  the  pro- 
gram that  I  believe  will  have  a  favorable 
result." 

Pew  aspects  of  President  Nixon's  pro- 
gram drew  such  broad  support.  Taken 
together  the  economist's  varied  reac- 
tions to  the  new  measures  demonstrated 
a  good  deal  of  reservation.  Few  Utah 
professors  were  firmly  convinced  that 
the  administration's  "N.EP."  holds  the 
key  to  a  stable  national  prosperity. 


MIKE  FROME 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  inserted  in  the  Record  some 
very  illuminating  correspondence  be- 
tween the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, publishers  of  American  Forests 
magazine,  and  Mike  Frome,  who  for- 


merly authored  a  regular  column  in  the 
magazine. 

The  disagreement  which  caused  Mr. 
FYome's  departure  from  the  pages  of 
American  Forests  is  unfortunate,  for  his 
Incisive  pen  gave  the  readers  a  look  at 
a  point  of  view  sorely  needed  in  these 
days. 

Tom  Bell,  the  editor  of  High  Coun- 
try News,  an  authoritative  outdoor  and 
envirormiental  biweekly  in  Wyoming, 
took  due  note  of  the  developments 
shortly  after  Mr.  Frome's  departure 
from  the  forestry  association's  maga- 
zine last  year. 

Mr.  President,  because  it  says  some- 
thing about  the  impact  of  the  interlock- 
ing ties  between  the  timber  industry,  the 
profession  of  forestry,  and  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  itself,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Tom  Bell's  article  from  the  Oc- 
tober 15,  1971,  issue  of  High  Coimtry 
News  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

IlliKE     PBOME     "EXPUKGATED" 

(By  Tom  Bell) 

Readers  of  American  Forests,  official  maga- 
zine of  the  American  Forestry  Association, 
will  notice  something  different  about  the 
September,  1971,  Issue.  It  no  longer  carries 
the  byline  of  Mike  Frome. 

The  sure,  Incisive  pen  of  one  of  America's 
foremost  conservation  writers  has  been  cen- 
sored from  its  pages.  The  credibility  of  Amer- 
ican Forests  to  "promote  an  enlightened 
public  appreciation  of  natural  resources  and 
the  part  they  plan  in  the  social,  recreational 
and  economic  life  of  the  nation"  suffers  as  a 
consequence.  Mike  FVome  was  an  asset  which 
the  magazine  could  ill  afford  to  lose,  and 
which  can  never  be  replaced. 

As  the  environmental  crisis  deepens,  Frome 
is  sure  to  take  an  eminent  place  as  one  of 
these  who  correctly  ccdled  the  shots.  For  a 
man  who  started  as  a  travel  editor,  he  has 
broadened  his  Interests  and  honed  his  con- 
cerns to  become  one  of  the  most  knowledge- 
able conservation  writers  of  our  times.  The 
depth  and  clarity  of  his  writings  have  served 
to  alert  the  public  to  many  of  our  most 
glaring  environmental  problems. 

One  of  his  readers  was  moved  to  write  him 
(Forest  Forum,  American  Forests,  May,  1971) 
on  several  Issues  he  had  discussed.  The  letter 
writer  ended  by  saying,  "And  from  all  your 
pieces  I'm  assured  that  you  stand  firm  for 
the  public  as  against  the  special  Interest  con- 
cern .  .  ." 

Such  firmness  was  what  led  to  Frome's  de- 
letion from  American  Forests.  No  politician 
or  bureaucrat  was  safe  from  his  censure  If  he 
felt  the  public  Interest  was  not  being  served. 
That  Included  the  timber  industry,  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  and  the  bead  man  at  the 
Forest  Service,  Chief  Edward  P.  Cliff. 

It  was  his  strong  and  unequivocal  criti- 
cism of  the  latter  which  probably  ended  his 
long  tenure  with  American  Forests.  The  as- 
sociation between  Cliff  and  our  American 
Forests  should  be  evident.  Frome  did  not 
hesitate  In  saying  on  numerous  and  varied 
occasions  what  he  and  other  conservation- 
ists have  thought  of  Cliff  and  his  relation- 
ship to  the  timber  Industry. 

It  should  also  be  evident  from  the  name  of 
the  organization  that  the  American  Forestry 
Association  has  strong  ties  to  the  timber  in- 
dustry. A  number  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
are  representatives  of  timber  companies,  and 
retired  or  active  members  of  the  Forest 
Service. 

President  Charles  A.  Connaughton  Is 
Northwest  Regional  Forester  for  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service.  Vice  President  Lloyd  E.  Partaln 


Is  Assistant  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  Both  serve  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Connaughton  suc- 
ceeded Paul  M.  Dunn,  a  former  vice  presi- 
dent and  now  a  consultant  to  the  St.  Regis 
Paper  Co. 

Frome  candidly  says,  "I  was  shut  out  by 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  timber  industry 
which  dominate  the  APA." 

Uneasiness  developed  about  a  year  ago 
when  Frome  led  a  rising  crescendo  of  protest 
over  Forest  Service  policies.  It  was  then  that 
he  was  asked  to  submit  his  copy  for  editorial 
censorship.  When  Frome  declined  to  submit 
his  copy,  his  column  was  prefaced  by  a  dis- 
claimer. The  disclaimer  told  the  reader.  "Mr. 
Frome's  views  are  his  own  and  do  not  neces- 
sarily refiect  the  policy  of  The  American  For- 
est Association." 

When  Frome's  p)en  continued  to  assidu- 
ously dissect  Forest  Service  policies  In  re- 
gard to  clear  cutting,  serving  the  special  in- 
terests, and  the  unresponsiveness  to  public 
concern,  he  had  sealed  his  own  fate  in  th« 
magazine.  The  die  was  cast  even  as  such 
damning  reports  as  those  by  the  Bolle  Com- 
mittee and  the  Wyoming  Study  Team  came 
in. 

His  column  was  originated — "To  express 
the  Independent  voice  of  the  public"  and 
was  not  to  be  subject  to  editorial  whim. 

Executive  Vice  President  William  E.  Tow- 
ell  wrote  Frome  that  It  appeared  he  did  not 
want  to  adhere  to  APA  policies.  When  Frome 
wrote  In  reply  asking  for  a  clarification  of 
AFA  policies,  he  received  no  answer. 

Frome's  column  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
American  Forest  for  the  last  time  in  August, 
1971,  issue.  There  was  no  mention  or  notice 
of  its  demise.  Similarly,  no  mention  is  made 
In  the  September  Issue. 

Letters  from  many  members  of  the  APA 
have  already  asked  what  happened  to  the 
monthly  column.  They  will  receive  little 
consolation  from  the  lame  excuses  of  the 
APA  hlerarchv. 


CHILDREN 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  the  New  York  Times  carried  an 
excellent  article  by  two  outstanding  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  child  development 
and  early  childhood  education.  The  ar- 
ticle entitled  "ITie  President  and  the 
Children"  by  Dr.  Urie  Bronfenbrenner, 
of  Cornell  University,  and  Dr.  Jerome 
Bnmer,  of  Harvard,  is  an  accurate  and 
distressing  account  of  the  vital  need  for 
substantive  day-care  opportunities  for 
the  nearly  6  million  preschool  children 
whose  mothers  are  working. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  President  and  the  Children 

(By  Urle  Bronfenbrenner  and 

Jerome  Bruner) 

Two  weeks  before  Christmas,  the  President 
vetoed  the  Child  Development  Act  of  1971. 
In  doing  so.  he  stated:  "Neither  the  Imme- 
diate need  nor  the  desirability  of  a  national 
child  development  program  of  this  character 
has  been  demonstrated."  The  needs  of  the 
nation's  children,  the  President  proclaimed, 
would  be  adequately  met  by  his  own  pro 
posed  legislation  H.R.  1. 

As  specialists  concerned  with  the  care  and 
development  of  the  young,  we  must  take 
strong  issue  with  the  President  on  both 
counts.  The  President  asserts  that  unlike  the 
vetoed  legislation  his  own  bill  will  "bring 
the  family  together."  But  If  we  examine  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  1  it  becomes  clear  that  it 
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A  far  more  likely  to  break  the  family  apart. 
Thus,  the  President  himself  speaks  of  the  bill 
as  "my  workf&re  legislation  to  enable  moth- 
ers, particularly  those  at  the  lowest  Income 
levels,  to  take  full-time  Jobs."  In  effect,  the 
bill  forces  mothers,  especially  single  mothers, 
to  register  for  full-time  work  or  job  training 
or  else  be  stricken  from  the  welfare  rolls. 

Such  provisions  can  only  Increase  the  pres- 
sure on  poor  and  near-poor  families  to  de- 
liver their  young  Into  compulsory  day  care. 
In  point  of  fact,  this  Is  a  "put-them-to-work- 
blll,"  not «  child  development  bill. 

Unlike  the  legislation  vetoed  by  the 
President,  H.R.  1  does  not  give  the  mother 
freedom  of  choice.  Nor  Is  there  adequate  as- 
surance of  standards  for  quality  child  care 
services.  Surely,  such  a  prospect  raises  the 
spectre  conjured  up  In  Secretary  Richardson's 
Ill-considered  words  of  condemnation  for  the 
vetoed  Child  Development  Act  of  1971,  when 
be  speaks  of  "shoddy,  second-rate  baby  bins 
In  which  children  were  stored  away,  ne- 
glected or  abused."  H.R.  1,  moreover,  makes 
no  provision  at  all  for  children  of  the  mil- 
lions of  working  families  who  are  Just  above 
poverty  line  ($4,000  to  (7,000  Income  for  a 
family  of  four).  Finally,  with  i^parently 
only  $360,000,000  In  new  money  allocated  In 
the  first  year  for  chUd  care  services  In  the 
Administration's  bill,  the  number  of  addi- 
tional children  who  can  be  served  Is  only 
about  5  percent  of  those  In  actual  need. 

Given  these  woefully  Inadequate  and  de- 
structive features  of  the  Administration's 
bill,  it  is  painful  to  recall  the  hope-giving 
words  of  the  President  less  than  two  years 
ago,  when  he  proclaimed  "a  national  com- 
mitment to  providing  all  American  children 
an  opportunity  for  healthful  and  stimulat- 
ing development  during  the  first  five  years 
of  life." 

At  a  time  when  we  should  already  be  see- 
ing fruits  of  this  commitment  reflected  In 
the  lives  of  the  nation's  children  and  their 
families,  we  are  told  that  there  Is  "neither 
immediate  need  nor  the  desirability  of  a  na- 
tional child  development  program."  Such  a 
statement  seems  to  us  Incomprehensible  in 
the  light  of  the  available  facts.  Here  are 
some  of  them: 

In  1971,  43  percent  of  the  nation's  mothers 
worked  outside  the  home.  In  1948  the  figure 
was  only  18  percent.  One  In  every  three 
mothers  with  children  under  six  is  working 
today.  In  1948  the  figure  was  one  In  eight. 
There  were  more  than  4.5  million  mothers 
with  children  under  six  who  were  In  the 
labor  force  last  year. 

In  1971,  of  all  mothers  of  children  under 
six,  10  percent — 1.3  million  of  them — were 
single  parents  bringing  up  children  without 
a  husband.  Half  of  these  mothers  also  held 
down  a  Job. 

Mothers  in  poor  and  near-poor  families 
are  much  more  likely  to  lie  gainfully  em- 
ployed, partly  because  so  many  of  them  are 
heads  of  families.  Among  families  In  poverty, 
45  percent  of  all  children  under  six  were 
living  in  female-headed  households;  In  non- 
poverty  families  the  figure  was  only  3.6  per- 
cent. In  two-i>arent  families  where  the  hus- 
band earned  $10,000  or  over,  only  20  percent 
of  the  mothers  worked;  where  the  husband 
earned  less  than  $7,000.  35  percent  of  the 
mothers  worked.  These  women  work  be- 
cause they  have  to. 

There  are  nearly  six  million  preschool  chil- 
dren whose  mothers  are  In  the  labor  force. 
Of  these,  one  million  live  in  families  below 
the  poverty  line  (e.g.  income  below  $4,000  for 
a  family  of  four).  An  additional  one  million 
children  of  working  mothers  live  In  near  pov- 
erty (income  between  $4,000  and  $7,000  for  a 
family  of  four) .  All  of  these  children  would 
have  to  be  on  welfare  if  the  mother  did  not 
work.  Finally,  there  are  about  2.5  million 
children  under  six  whose  mothers  do  not 
work,  but  where  family  Income  is  below  the 
poverty  level  without  counting  the  many 
thousands  of  children  In  families  above  the 


poverty  line  who  are  In  need  of  child  care 
services,  this  makes  a  total  of  about  4.5  mil- 
lion children  under  six  whose  families  need 
some  help  If  normal  family  life  is  to  be 
sustained. 

In  closing,  we  can  only  repeat  the  first  and 
principal  recommendation  of  the  President's 
own  White  House  Conference  on  Children  a 
year  ago.  By  an  overwhelming  vote,  the 
delegates  recommended  that  "the  Federal 
Government  fund  ccanprehenslve  child  care 
programs,  which  will  be  family  centered,  lo- 
cally controlled,  and  universally  available, 
with  Initial  priority  to  those  whose  needs 
are  greatest.  These  programs  should  have  suf- 
ficient variety  to  Insure  that  families  can  se- 
lect the  options  most  appropriate  to  their 
needs.  A  major  educational  program  should 
also  be  provided  to  Inform  the  public  about 
the  elements  essential  for  quality  In  child 
care  services,  about  the  Inadequacies  of 
custodial  care,  and  the  importance  of  child 
care  services  as  a  supplement,  not  a  substi- 
tute, for  the  family  as  the  primary  agent  for 
the  child's  development  as  a  human  being." 

If  the  President  will  not  act  to  meet  this 
need  of  the  nation's  children  and  their  par- 
ents, the  people  and  their  elected  represent- 
atives must  do  so. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  free- 
dom is  an  indivisible  thing.  Where  the 
desire  for  freedom,  individual  or  na- 
tional, is  threatened,  restrained,  or 
curbed,  men  everywhere  suffer  a  great 
loss. 

Pifty-four  years  ago,  on  January  22, 
1918,  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  pro- 
claimed their  independence,  their  desire 
to  be  free,  in  Kiev  a  year  later  all  the 
Ukrainian  territory  became  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  state. 

Tragically,  this  independence,  this 
Ukrainian  freedom  was  shortlived  as  the 
Soviet  Union,  ignoring  the  desires  of  the 
Ukrainian  people,  stepped  In  to  suppress 
and  continue  to  suppress  every  expres- 
sion of  Ukrainian  nationalism  and  cul- 
ture. 

There  are  more  than  45  million 
Ukrainians  whose  civil  rights — especially 
freedom  of  religion  and  freedom  from 
antireliglous  propaganda — are  under 
constant  and  increasing  attack.  The 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  and  Catholic 
Churches  in  the  largest  non-Russian  na- 
tion within  the  U.S.S.R.  have  been  ruth- 
lessly suppressed.  As  well,  intellectuals 
and  cultural  leaders  are  being  hoimded 
at  every  turn. 

On  the  eve  of  President  Nixon's  forth- 
coming visit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  I  trust 
he  will  keep  the  question  of  Ukrainian 
freedom  uppermost  on  his  mind.  So  many 
of  America's  most  loyal  and  dedicated 
citizens  have  a  Ukrainian  heritage.  We 
owe  them  a  deep  debt  of  thanks  for  the 
strengths  which  they  have  added  to  our 
Nation.  We  also  share  with  them  great 
concern  for  the  independence  and  well- 
being  of  the  Ukraine. 


INTERNATIONAL  TEENAGE 
STUDENT  EXCHANGE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  we  are 
too  well  aware,  we  are  living  In  an  age 
of  widespread  conflict.  The  mass  media 
bring  to  our  consciousness  every  day  new 
evidence  of  struggle  between  human  be- 
ings all  over  the  earth. 


And  so  we  do  well  today  to  pause  and 
celebrate  those  many  quieter  efforts 
through  which  people  of  different  coun- 
tries come  to  know  one  another,  ap- 
preciate the  values  of  other  cultures,  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  develop  mutual 
respect  and  affection. 

Such  an  effort  is  youth  for  understand- 
ing. Because  this  program  is  headquar- 
tered in  Ann  Arbor,  I  take  paritcular 
pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  it.  The 
teenagers  who  participate  in  this  person- 
to-person  exchange  will  hopefully  bring 
to  tomorrow's  world  a  greater  degree  of 
understanding  among  the  peoples  of  our 
ever-smaller  planet. 


TV  CAMPAIGNING 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  onset  of  another  national  political 
campaign,  the  American  TV  viewer  will 
once  again  be  bombarded  with  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  political 
"spots" — short  political  advertisementa 
which  may  or  may  not  be  informative, 
may  or  may  not  be  accurate,  but  will 
certainly  be  carefully  structured  by  me- 
dia wizards  to  chtmge  or  reinforce  voter 
attitudes  in  predetermined  ways.  Al- 
though S.  382,  which  was  recently  en- 
acted into  law,  brings  about  a  number 
of  long  overdue  reforms  in  campaign  fi- 
nancing and  spending,  efforts  by  myself 
and  others  to  Include  restrictions  on  TV 
spots  in  the  legislation  proved  to  be  un- 
availing. For  that  reason,  we  may  see 
more  slick,  misleading  spots  this  year 
than  ever  before. 

Recently  I  was  made  aware  of  several 
developments  which  may  help  to  curtail 
this  costly  form  of  video  pollution.  Mr. 
Anthony  Martin-Trigona.  president  of 
the  Illinois  Consumer  Council,  has  filed 
a  petition  before  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  asking  for  an 
amendment  to  PCC's  rules  xmder  which 
all  radio  and  televislcn  political  com- 
mercials would  be  required  to  be  at  least 
5  minutes  long.  Mr.  Martin-Trigona  also 
asks  that  political  advertising  be  guar- 
anteed access  to  prime  time  television 
audiences.  The  5-minute  restriction  has 
already  been  implemented  by  WGN-TV 
in  Chicago  and  several  other  progres- 
sive broadcasters. 

The  5-mlnute  restriction  received  ad- 
ditional support  in  an  excellent  article 
by  Mr.  John  E.  O'Toole,  president  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  Communications. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
O'Toole's  article,  which  appeared  In  the 
December  27,  1971,  issue  of  Advertising 
Age,  and  Mr.  Martin-Trigona's  petition 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  petition  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

No  PoLrncAL  TV  Mbssaoes  Less  Than  5 

MoTTJTES,  OToou:  Urges 

(By  John  E.  OToole) 

Recently  I  found  myself  In  Washington, 
D.C.  In  an  earlier  and  more  Innocent  era,  that 
might  be  the  last  place  you'd  look  for  an 
ad  man.  But  In  the  balmy  autvmin  of  1971, 
many  of  us  were  there  at  the  cordial  Invita- 
tion of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Washington  is  a  city  from  which  has  been 
heard.  In  recent  months,  a  lot  of  commentary 
about  our  business,  which  might  make  the 
most  hardened  of  us  reluctant  to  tell  our  kids 
what  we  do  for  a  living. 
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And  as  I  was  cabbing  It  back  to  National 
Airport,  I  thought  about  all  the  elected  offi- 
cials In  that  very  city  who  bad  vised  tele- 
vision in  their  campaigns  in  ways  that  would 
never  be  tolerated  for  product  advertising.  I 
thought  of  abuses  and  misuses,  which,  were 
they  for  a  product,  would  never  get  past  a 
continuity  acceptance  department.  And  I  got 
mad.  Not  only  because  of  the  Importance  of 
the  electoral  process,  but  because  I'm  tired 
of  the  advertising  business  taking  it  In  the 
seat  of  the  pants  for  these  excesses. 

We  have  enough  people  on  our  backs  now 
without  the  thinking  electorate  of  the  U.S. 
accusing  us  of  "packaging  candidates"  and 
"selling  Presidents." 

And  we  can  do  something  about  It.  AU  of 
us  In  advertising  agencies,  and  particularly 
people  In  broadcasting.  We  can  learn  from  the 
mistakes  of  1970,  and  make  1972  the  year 
some  maturity  enters  the  whole  area  of  polit- 
ical campaigning  on  television. 

And  there  is  some  evidence  that  mistakes 
were  made  In  '70.  A  week  after  the  November 
elections,  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  Interviewed 
more  than  1,600  people  through  our  Monthly 
Information  Service  and  the  Gallup 
Organization.  We  wanted  to  know  If  voters 
shared  our  concern  with  the  way  tv  was  used. 
We  found  three-quarters  of  the  sample  favor- 
ing restriction  or  control  of  political  advertis- 
ing on  television.  Most  were  concerned  about 
the  Inequity  of  tv  time  and  funds  among  the 
candidates.  Of  those  favoring  restriction,  23  % 
felt  the  content  wasn't  truthful  or  honorable 
enough.  That  percentage  was  higher  here  In 
the  West,  interestingly  enough. 

Well,  how  did  we  reach  this  sorry  state? 

rr  STABTXD  WTTH  IKE,  REEVES 

It  all  began  back  in  1962,  which  happened 
to  be  the  first  election  in  which  I  was  quali- 
fied to  vote.  More  importantly.  It  was  the 
first  election  in  which  television  advertising 
was  employed. 

Gen.  Eisenhower,  with  the  help  of  Robert 
Montgomery  and  Rosser  Reeves,  did  a  series 
of  spots  In  which  he  answered  questions  asked 
by  voters — usually  ending  with:  "Let's  clean 
up  the  mess  in  Washington."  From  there,  for 
20  years,  the  political  use  of  television  has, 
for  the  most  part,  gone  downhill. 

There  have  been  some  brilliant  exceptions. 
The  Kennedy-Nlxon  debates,  for  example — 
a  format  so  candid  and  revealing  it  has  been 
skillfully  avoided  by  Presidential  hopefuls 
ever  since. 

There  has  been  little  subsequent  use  of 
debates  and  longer-length  expositions.  In 
the  1968  campaign,  70%  of  the  TV  advertis- 
ing was  in  "spots." 

Meanwhile,  television  was  getting  a  larger 
and  larger  proportion  of  the  campaign  media 
expenditure;  $58,000,000  in  1968.  And  tele- 
vision time  got  more  and  more  expensive. 

As  a  result,  the  standard  campaign  today 
is  a  big  reach/frequency  spot  effort  of  10, 
20,  30  and  60-second  commercials:  The  most 
expensive  form  of  communication  this  side 
of  Telstar. 

And  If  you  can't  afford  it,  you  don't  play. 
Even  If  you're  an  embryonic  Abe  Lincoln. 

With  that  much  cash  going  into  media, 
needless  to  say,  a  lot  of  people  got  their 
mitts  into  the  creative  work.  A  lot  of  people 
who  don't  share  with  most  of  us  a  certain 
respect  for  the  powerful  tools  of  mass  com- 
munication and  for  the  rationality  of  the 
Individual. 

Professional  image-bulldera  began  to 
emerge  and  take  over  the  creation  and  pro- 
ductions of  the  messages.  In  the  public  mind, 
these  people  were  lumped  into  the  pejorative 
designation,  "Madison  Ave.,"  although  many 
of  them  didn't  represent  any  recognized  ad- 
vertising agency. 

But  they  talked  like  the  worst  huckster 
sterotype.  And  the  statements  they  made 
about  their  craft — statements  that  would  get 
one  forcibly  ejected  from  any  reputable  ad 
agency— soimded  like  this: 


"Our  job  is  to  glamorize  them,  and  bide 
their  weaknesses." 

"It's  much  more  Important  to  know  the 
man  than  to  know  his  stand  on  an  issue." 

"If  I  had  only  three  weeks  for  a  campaign, 
I'd  pick  a  pretty  boy." 

"He  was  a  beautiftU,  beautiful  body,  and 
we  were  selling  sex." 

"Voting  is  an  emotional  response." 

Well,  friends,  in  my  opinion  that's  a  sad 
compendium  of  cynicism. 

The  people  behind  those  statements  are 
making  some  mistakes  about  product  adver- 
tising, too.  But  I  won't  get  into  that  right 
now.  Their  fvmdamental  error,  if  not  sin.  Is 
in  equating  the  communications  program  of 
a  ctmdldate  for  public  office  with  the  adver- 
tising of  a  consumer  product. 

If  you  say  it's  Just  like  advertising  pack- 
aged goods,  the  simile  breaks  down  imme- 
diately. Most  packaged  goods  are  minor  pur- 
chases. Most  depend  for  their  survival  on  es- 
tablishing a  predisposition  to  repurchase. 
The  consumer's  most  effective  response  to  a 
disparity  between  advertising  claim  and  real- 
ity is  never  to  buy  it  again. 

When  you  "buy"  a  political  candidate  as 
a  result  of  his  advertising,  you're  stuck  with 
the  "pxirchase"  for  four  years — with  results 
that  can  be  far  more  devastating  than  not 
getting  your  teeth  as  white  as  you'd  hoped. 

If  you  draw  the  comparison  with  a  big- 
ticket  purchase,  the  analogy  crumbles  Just 
as  quickly.  An  appliance,  an  automobile,  an 
insurance  policy  are  not  sold  by  advertising. 
They  are  sold  by  a  dealer  or  an  agent. 
Advertising  can  only  establish.  In  the  mind 
of  the  prospect,  an  aQpropriatenesa  between 
his  need  or  lifestyle  and  the  product,  then 
direct  him  to  the  personal  salesman  and  the 
actual  product. 

NO  MONET-BACK  OFFER  ON  CANDmATES 

Unfortunately,  this  essential  second  step  is 
missing  if  you  apply  the  same  techniques  to 
selling  a  candidate.  And  the  candidate  offers 
you  neither  a  money-back  guarantee  nor  any 
kind  of  service  warranty. 

Furthermore,  none  of  the  safeguards  im- 
posed upon  contemporary  television  advertis- 
ing apply  to  political  spots.  Even  the  libel 
laws  are  suspended. 

The  National  Assn.  of  Broadcasters  and  net- 
work continuity  acceptance  departments 
wouldn't  think  of  challenging  the  statements, 
claims  and  promises  made  by  a  political  com- 
mercial. Indeed,  I  wonder  if  the  FTC  is  go- 
ing to  insist  on  the  same  kind  of  documenta- 
tion from  candidates  as  it  demands  from 
automobUe  manufacturers  In  1972. 

So  it's  not  only  Insulting  to  the  Issues  and 
office  Involved  to  equate  them  with  claims  for 
a  can  of  soup,  it's  potentially  quite  danger- 
ous. But  it's  been  done.  Done  consistently 
since  1952.  And  I'd  like  to  show  you  some 
examples. 

There  have  been  commercials  that  didn't 
mention,  much  less  provide  an  opinion  on,  a 
single  issue  (Examples:  JFK,  "It's  Up  to 
You";  Nixon,  "Nixon's  the  One";  Taft,  "One 
Man  Who  Can  Win") .  There  have  been  com- 
mercials that  never  once  showed  you  the  can- 
didate (Buckley,  "John  Wayne",  and  Evans, 
Water  ID). 

There  have  been  commercials  so  caught  up 
with  image-building  you  wouldn't  know 
there  was  a  political  campaign  going  on  (Ag- 
new,  "My  Kind  of  Man").  Some  Just  regis- 
tered the  product  name  (Mezvlnsky,  "What's 
His  Name?") .  And  there  were  unsubstantiat- 
ed claims  galore  (Stokes,  "Saturday  Night"). 

Every  now  and  then  there's  been  one  that 
attempts  to  emulate  Candor  (Lindsay,  "Snow 
Removal") .  But  primarily  the  theme  has  been 
disparagement  (Johnson,  "Hydrogen  Bomb") . 
Disparagement  and  more  disparagement 
(Smith,  "Police  Are  Pigs,"  and  Humphrey, 
"Laughing  Man") . 

When  communication  like  that  can  form 
an  important  part  of  a  major  political  cam- 
paign,  there's   something   very   wrong.   And 


since  the  advertising  industry  is  being  blamed 
for  It,  I  think  we  ought  to  Initiate  some 
remedies. 

SATtTRATION  SPOTS  DO  NOT  DO  THE  JOB 

One  possibility  is  for  advertising  agencies 
not  to  accept  a  political  account.  This  is  the 
simplest  solution.  It's  our  solution  at  FC&B 
at  the  moment.  But  I'm  not  sure  It's  the  right 
solution. 

I  think  the  talents  that  reside  in  an  agency 
could,  under  the  right  conditions,  be  ideal 
for  creating  and  placing  meaningful  messages 
for  a  candidate.  What  are  those  conditions? 
Well  they  certainly  aren't  a  high-level,  satu- 
ration barrage  of  spots. 

The  system  adopted  In  England  seems  very 
reasonable  to  me.  Under  the  Independent 
Television  Act,  political  commercials  are  for- 
bidden. However,  during  general  elections  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corp.  and  ITA  allocate 
a  certain  number  of  free  broadcasts  to  each 
party,  the  number  based  generally  on  the 
membership  of  the  party. 

In  the  1970  elections,  the  Con.servatlve  and 
Labour  parties  each  received  five  TV  broad- 
casts of  ten  minutes  duration  and  seven  radio 
broadcasts  of  either  ten  or  five-minute 
length.  The  liberal  party  was  given  three  TV 
broadcasts,  and  four  radio. 

After  a  year-long  study  headed  up  by 
Newton  Minow,  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
recommended  something  slmUar  for  the 
U.S. — one  of  the  few  nations  in  the  world, 
incidentally,  that  allow  political  candidates 
to  purchase  tv  time.  The  Fund  suggested 
that,  diiring  the  last  five  weeks  of  a  Presi- 
dential campaign,  all  tv  and  radio  stations 
simultaneously  carry  six  prime  time  half- 
hour  programs  featuring  the  candidates  and 
attempting  to  "illuminate  campaign  issues 
and  give  the  audience  insight  into  the  abUl- 
tles  and  personal  qualities  of  the  candi- 
dates." 

That  sounds  pretty  reasonable,  too.  As 
an  absolute  minimum,  I  think  we  should 
have  the  restrictions  on  tv  expenditures 
put  forth  in  the  bill  approved  by  the  Senate 
on  Aug.  6.  This  bill — which  would  also  re- 
scind the  ridiculous  equal  time  proviso — at 
least  for  Presidential  candidates — made  so 
much  sense  to  both  parties  that  it  passed 
with  an  88-2  vote. 

But  the  House  has  turned  it  Into  a  parti- 
san political  Joke  composed,  as  far  as  one 
can  perceive  through  the  procedural  pande- 
monium, of  a  multiplicity  of  different  plans. 

Equally  Important  is  the  Mnd  of  message 
to  be  used.  Notice  the  word  "message."  The 
idea  and  terminology  of  political  tv  "spots " 
should  be  dumped  forever. 

The  10-second,  30-second,  even  eo-second 
lengths  are  Inadequate  and  Inappropriate 
for  presenting  a  candidate  to  the  voter. 
These  lengths  defy  a  discussion  of  Issues,  and 
encourage  the  shallowest  kind  of  imagery, 
the  shoddiest  kind  of  logic,  and  the  most 
reprehensible  kind  of  mud-slinging. 

FIVE-MINOTE  MINIMT7M  BLOCKS  ABUSES 

I'm  in  total  agreement  wtlh  Ward  Quaal 
of  WGN  Continental  Broadcasting,  who  will 
not  allow  a  political  message  of  less  than 
five  minutes  on  his  stations.  If,  in  an  un- 
characteristic display  of  responsibility,  the 
broadcasting  industry  would  follow  Mr. 
Quaal's  example,  and  set  a  five-minute  min- 
imum on  political  messages,  many  of  the 
abuses  would  automatically  be  eliminated. 

I  don't  think  any  political  Image-bullder 
would  risk  the  ennui  inherent  in  five  min- 
utes of  groovy  music  and  upshots  of  a 
grinning  candidate. 

I  don't  think  they  could  successfully  re- 
frain from  giving  us  a  glimpse  of  their  msin 
for  five  minutes  or  manage  to  elude  every 
issue. 

And  I  am  at  least  hopeful  that  they  would 
see  the  peril  in  a  fuU  five-minute  implica- 
tion that  the  other  guy  1b  a  fascist  freak. 

But  Just  in  case,  I  would  suggest  a  few 
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simple  guidelines  that  would  not  unduly 
restrict  the  creative  construction  of  the  mes- 
sage. And  these  guidelines  would  be  a  code 
for  political  broadcast  messages  that  the 
candidate  himself  would  assent  to  in  writing 
before  he  or  his  supporters  would  be  sold 
time  on  any  station: 

1.  The  message  should  be  designed  to  help 
the  voter  know  and  understand  the  candi- 
date, uls  character  and  his  ability  to  com- 
municate. 

2.  The  message  shoxild  establish  what  the 
Issues  are  which  the  candidate  feels  are  im- 
portant. 

3.  The  message  should  clearly  state  where 
the  candidate  stands  on  these  issues. 

That's  all.  It's  very  simple.  So  simple  that 
I'm  sure  many  of  the  professional  Inuige- 
builders  would  smile  at  the  naivety  of  such 
an  Ingenuous  proposal.  They'd  probably  point 
out  that  longer  lengths  would  blow  thei" 
reach  and  frequency,  and  render  their  tv 
campaign  ineffective. 

I  have  a  little  too  much  faith  In  the  In- 
telligence of  the  American  voter,  having  dealt 
with  him  as  a  consumer  for  some  time,  to  buy 
that. 

LONGER    MESSAGE    HITS    HABDER :     STUDY 

And,  like  a  good  adman,  I  also  have  done 
some  research.  There  was  a  study  done  on 
political  broadcast  advertising  by  the  School 
of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communications  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It  was  done  in 
areas  of  Wisconsin  and  Colorado  among  512 
voters  after  the  1970  campaigns. 

Here's  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Introduc- 
tion: "The  results  of  this  study  suggest  that 
a  moderate  number  of  high-quality,  substan- 
tively Informative  advertisements  may  be 
more  effective  than  a  saturation  presenta- 
tion of  superficial  Image-orlented  spots." 

And  here's  the  final  sentence  of  the  study: 
"Thus,  the  most  effective  advertising  stategy 
would  be  one  that  allocates  campaign  funds 
away  from  a  high  frequency  of  exposure  ap- 
proach Into  a  more  modest  number  of  ads 
containing  substantive  informational  con- 
tent that  is  presented  in  an  interesting  and 
entertaining  manner  by  skilled  producers." 

"Yeah."  reply  the  image-builders,  "but 
how  do  you  make  it  Interesting  and  enter- 
taining? Five  minutes  of  a  guy  talking  Issues 
is  about  aa  exciting  as  watching  paint  dry." 

Well,  there's  only  one  way  to  prove  that 
this  kind  of  political  message  doesn't  have 
to  be  dull.  To  make  one. 

At  the  time  that  thought  occurred,  there 
were  only  two  announced  Presidential  can- 
didates— Rep.  McCloskey  and  Sen.  McOov- 
ern.  We  placed  calls  to  associates  of  both 
candidates.  Only  Sen.  McQovern's  group  re- 
sponded, and  he  agreed  to  work  with  us  in 
developing  the  kind  of  message  I'm  talking 
about  under  the  guidelines  I've  set  forth. 

So  last  month,  one  of  our  producers  named 
Bums  Patterson  and  a  damn  good  camera 
man  named  Al  Taffet  went  with  the  McQov- 
em  group  to  New  Hampshire. 

Out  of  the  footage  they  shot,  every  Inch 
of  which  was  concerned  with  Sen.  McQov- 
ern's view  of  the  problems  and  his  proposed 
solutions,  comes  this  model  for  the  five- 
minute  political  message.  At  a  cost,  I  might 
add.  of  about  one-tenth  of  some  of  those 
orgies  of  imagery  I  cited  earlier. 

FOR    candidates:    TV    MESSAGE    AT    COST 

I  leave  it  to  [admen]  to  Judge  whether  that 
kind  of  treatment  is  too  dull  or  too  cerebral 
for  the  American  voter.  It's  serious.  111  ad- 
mit. Not  a  prat-fall  or  gagUne  In  it.  But 
somehow  I  continue  to  regard  that  Job  on 
Pennsylvania  Ave.  as  a  rather  serious  mat- 
ter. 

Ever  mindful  of  the  equal  time  provision, 
we're  offering  to  do  the  same  kind  of  mes- 
sage, at  cost,  for  any  announced  Presiden- 
tial candidate  from  either  major  party. 

So  that's  my  platform,  fellow  Americans. 
I'm  urging  the  House  to  stop  weaving  loop- 


holes into  the  bill  to  restrict  candidates' 
tv  expenditures. 

I'm  urging  the  broadcast  industry  to  set 
a  minimum  length  of  five  minutes  on  all 
political  messages.  And  to  Insist  that  the 
content  concern  Itself  with  the  candidate, 
his  view  of  the  issues  and  his  proposed  so- 
lutions. 

And  I'm  urging  all  of  us  In  the  advertising 
business  not  to  be  beguiled  into  making 
commercials  that  confuse  a  candidate  and  an 
office  with  a  deodorant  and  an  armpit. 

If  these  minimum  standards  of  responsibil- 
ity aren't  observed — if  we  have  an  encore  of 
those  abuses  that  characterized  television 
campaigning  in  '70 — those  fragile  stands  of 
public  confidence  that  we're  trying  so  hard 
to  maintain  for  advertising  could  be  eroded 
entirely. 

And  November.  1972,  Is  less  than  12  months 
away. 

{Before  th«  Pederai,  Communications 

Commission,  Washington,  D.C.J 

Petition  for  Rui^emakino 

Anthony  R.  Martin-Trlgona,  Petitioner,  In 
the  matter  of  amending  the  rules  of  the 
Commlsalon  to  prohibit  broadcast  commer- 
cial announcements  on  behalf  of  political 
candidates  and  parties  unless  such  an- 
nouncements are  at  least  four  minutes  and 
thirty  secondo  in  length. 

Petitioner  respectfully  requests  and  moves 
the  Commission,  on  the  basis  of  the  showing 
made  herein  and  on  the  basis  of  materials 
of  which  the  Commission  can  take  Judicial 
notice,  to  amend  the  rules  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  prohibit  broadcast  licensees  from 
carrying  political  announcements  on  be- 
half of  political  candidates  and  parties  un- 
less said  announcements  are  at  least  four 
minutes  and  thirty  seconds  In  length,  and 
In  support  thereof  states  to  the  Commission 
as  follows: 

the  parties 

Petitioner  Anthony  R.  Martin-Trlgona  Is 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  residing  in 
Urbana,  Illinois  (mailing  address:  Box  2068 
Station  A,  Champaign,  Illinois).  Petitioner 
Is  well  known  to  the  Commission  as  a  con- 
sumer advocate  and  gadfly  sponsor  of  the 
public  Interest  at  the  Commission. 

Petitioner  asks  that  the  class  of  respond- 
ent parties  In  Interest  be  and  Include  all 
commercial  broadcast  licensees  In  the  United 
States  who  have  ever  or  ever  plan  to  broad- 
cast commercial  announcements  on  behalf 
of  political  candidates  and  political  parties. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  peti- 
tioner, as  an  Interested  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  has  the  standing  to  present  and 
prosecute  this  petition  for  rulemaking  which 
brings  before  the  Commission  a  matter  of 
utmost  impel tance  to  each  and  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

THE   issues 

Campaigns  for  public  office  and  the  com- 
mercial trappings  which  buoy  them  have  be- 
come a  continuing  scandal  In  American  life. 
Candidates  are  merchandised  like  boxes  of 
soap,  voters  are  misled  on  the  Issues,  and  the 
media  have  become  conduits  for  useless,  ir- 
relevant and  often  dangerously  Inaccurate 
information  and  innuendoes.  Indeed,  despite 
the  many  negative  implications  some  people 
assign  to  advertising  and  broadcasting  In 
general,  li.  appears  that  political  commercials 
have  beccme  a  sui  generis  form  of  scurrilous 
communication.  As  John  E.  O'Toole  observed 
in  a  recent  speech,  "...  I  thought  about  all 
the  elected  officials  .  .  .  who  had  used  tele- 
vision in  their  camp.algns  ih  ways  that  would 
never  be  tolerated  for  product  advertising.  I 
thought  of  the  abuses  and  misuses,  which, 
were  they  for  a  product,  would  never  get 
past  a  continuity  acceptance  depart- 
ment. .  .  ."  PeUtloner  requests  that  the 
statement  by  Mr.  O'Toole,  printed  beginning 
on  page  17  of  Advertising  Age,  December  27, 


1971,   be   incorporated   by  reference   in  toto 
in  this  petition. 

Petitioner  wants  to  make  It  abundantly 
clear  that  he  is  not  opposed  to  the  com- 
mercial broadcast  system  in  the  United 
States,  and  Indeed,  in  theory  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  such  a  system.  In  addition,  petitioner 
Is  not  in  favor  of  and  does  not  advocate 
censorship  of  any  form,  nor  is  petitioner  in 
favor  of  limiting  the  use  of  political  adver- 
tising Tper  se  (except  as  may  be  legislated  by 
the  Congress).  This  petition  Is  directed  at 
the  narrow  Issue  of  how  long  political  com- 
mercials should  be  and  the  factors  which 
Influence,  affect  and  control  the  public  in- 
terest with  respect  to  the  length  of  political 
commercials. 

THE    public    INTEREST 

I  Is  beyond  dispute  that  the  public,  and 
particularly  the  viewing  and  voting  public 
has  an  overwhelming  compelling  interest  in 
receiving  an  accurate  stream  of  Information 
from  its  broadcast  channels.  Thus,  at  the 
threshold,  it  Is  clear  (a)  the  public  Interest 
considerations  are  Involved  In  political  com- 
mercials; (b)  the  Commission  as  the  statu- 
tory and  constitutional  representative  of  the 
public  interest  and  people  of  the  United 
States  has  a  mandate,  indeed  a  non-delegable 
duty,  to  protect  the  public  interest,  to  safe- 
guard the  integrity  of  the  broadcasting  sys- 
tem and  to  establish  reasonable  standards 
and  conditions  of  service  to  Insure  that 
accurate,  meaningful  information  is  trans- 
mitted over  the  broadcasting  system. 

THE    COMMISSION'S    POWER 

The  Commission  clearly  has  the  power  to 
act  In  this  Instance  and  to  grant  affirmative 
relief  to  the  petitioner.  Both  the  public  inter- 
est considerations  Involved  and  the  regula- 
tory mandate  of  the  Commission  give  the 
agency  the  means  and  power  with  which  to 
take  action  concerning  commercial  an- 
nouncements for  political  candidate.-,  and 
parties. 

The  Commission  cannot  "censor"  a  candi- 
date or  party,  but  censorship  is  not  Involved 
in  any  form.  None  would  be  censored  as  to 
the  content  of  the  communication  under  this 
petition;  the  only  restrictions  Involved  would 
concern  the  length  of  the  announcements. 

It  Is  apparent,  moreover,  that  restrictions 
on  the  length  of  political  announcements 
would  not  create  any  discrimination  between 
"rich"  and  "poor"  candidates  for  the  same 
or  other  offices  since  the  rates  quoted  by  many 
stations  for  five  minute  programs  are  rough- 
ly equivalent  to  the  rates  the  same  stations 
charge  for  sixty  second  spot  announcements. 
Although  the  rates  are  not  the  same,  It  Is 
clear  that  a  "poor"  candidate  would  not  be 
disadvantaged  by  a  "five  minute  limit"  on 
political  commercials.  Since  it  also  appears 
likely  that  some  dollar  limits  will  be  Im- 
posed on  political  advertising,  the  "rich" 
man  and  "poor"  man  would  be  In  roughly 
the  same  position  as  to  their  relative  and 
effective  access  to  the  communications  media. 

ACCESS 

The  Commission  has  the  duty  and  power 
to  also  Insure  that  any  limitations  placed  on 
political  programming  will  also  carry  with 
them  effective  "access"  remedies,  and  that 
poUUcal  candidates  who  wish  to  purchase 
broadcasting  time  will  be  able  to  do  so  at 
times  when  it  is  convenient  for  them  and  at 
times  when  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
communicate  with  "prime  time"  audiences. 
Thus,  the  Commission  should  act  to  Insure 
that  when  the  limits  are  Imposed,  adequate 
amounts  of  "flve  minute  program  time"  will 
be  made  available  by  all  stations  at  all  times 
and  that  no  restrictions  will  be  placed  on  ac- 
cess to  stations  and  particularly  no  restric- 
tions on  access  to  prime  time  audiences. 

SUGGESTED   TEXT 

The  petitioner  suggests  the  following  text 
for  the  rule  which  petitioner  seeks: 
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A.  No  commercial  broadcast  licensee  shall 
earry  any  sponsored  announcement  on  be- 
half of  any  candidate  for  public  office,  politi- 
cal party  or  political  issue,  unless  said  com- 
mercial announcement  shall  be  at  least  four 
minutes  and  thirty  seconds  in  length,  or  flve 
minutes  with  opening  and  closing  disclaim- 
ers and  station  credits. 

B.  Any  candidate  shall  have  the  right  to 
purchase  time  over  any  station  over  which  he 
proposes  to  broadcast  his  message  provided 
be  shall  give  the  station  seven  (7)  days  ad- 
vance notice  of  the  time  and  date  which  he 
proposes  to  use. 

0.  Licensees  must  grant  adequate  access 
to  all  audience  periods  and  are  speclflcally 
directed  to  Insure  that  all  prime  time  audi- 
ence periods  are  open  to  all  candidates  and 
that  political  announcements  receive  prior- 
ity over  other  regular  commercial  program- 
ming. 

PRAYER    POR    RELIEF 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  expedited  ac- 
tion by  the  Commission  because  1972  may 
prove  to  be  the  costliest  and  most  confusing 
election  year  In  the  history  of  broadcast 
advertising  for  polttical  candidates.  The  pe- 
titioner urges  the  Commission  to  take  Im- 
mediate action  on  the  petition,  to  present 
the  same  for  action  at  an  early  meeitlng  of 
the  full  Commission,  publish  the  petition 
in  the  Federal  Register,  furnish  a  copy  to  all 
broadcast  licensees,  and  In  all  ways  possible 
to  expedite  action  on  the  petition.  In  the 
event  the  petition  or  any  part  thereof  falls 
to  comply  with  any  rule  of  the  Commlslon, 
the  petitioner  asks  that  tfie  Commission 
provide  immediate  notlflcatlon  to  the  peti- 
tioner so  he  can  amend  the  petition  and  cure 
any  defect. 

Petitioner  feels  the  Commission  should 
have  an  Initial  thirty  day  period  to  take 
initial  action  on  the  petition.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  emergency  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  petition  and  the  need  for  ex- 
pedited action  mandate  prompt  action  and 
that  any  delay  by  the  Commission  beyond 
thirty  days  would  create  critical  and  sub- 
stantial prejudice  to  the  public  Interest  and 
require  further  action  by  the  petitioner  to 
secure  or  enforce  a  ruling  on  this  coimpelling 
matter  of  public  policy. 

Wherefore,     the     petitioner     respectfully 
moves  the  Commission  to  set  the  proposed 
amended  rule  for  Immediate  action  and  after 
required  proceedings,  to  adoprt  the  rule 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Anthony  R.  Martin-Tricona. 


honor  for  me  to  commend  them  on  their 
fine  work. 


SALUTE  TO  YOUTH  FOR 
UNDERSTANDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  21  years  an  organization  called 
Youth  for  Understanding  has  been  con- 
ducting a  student  exchange  program, 
sending  American  students  to  selected 
countries  abroad  and  bringing  foreign 
students  here  for  study.  At  the  present 
time  about  3,100  foreign  students  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  18  are  at- 
tending local  American  high  schools  and 
living  with  American  families.  In  return 
more  than  2,500  American  high  school 
students  will  go  overseas  this  year.  Over 
30.000  students  have  participated  in  the 
program  since  its  beginning. 

Youth  for  Understanding  was  started 
In  1951  by  the  Detroit,  Mich.,  area  Ro- 
tary Club  to  bring  75  German  teenagers 
to  the  United  States.  It  soon  received 
support  from  the  Ann  Arbor  Council  of 
Churches.  The  purpose  of  YFU,  accord- 
ing to  its  bylaws,  Is  to  promote  interna- 
tional imderstanding  and  to  acquaint 
teenage  students  with  the  family  and 
community  life  of  another  coimtry.  For 
the  21  years  of  their  existence  they  have 
been  doing  an  admirable  Job.  It  is  an 


NEW  YORK  CITY  BAR  ASSOCIATION 
OPPOSES  EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR 
WOMEN  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  signifi- 
cant feature  of  the  dialog  on  the  equal 
rights  amendment  has  been  the  number 
of  outstanding  legal  scholars  that  have 
opposed  the  amendment.  The  New  York 
City  Bar  Association  is  no  exception.  The 
association,  which  is  composed  of  some 
of  the  finest  legal  minds  in  the  Nation, 
did  an  exhaustive  study  on  the  amend- 
ment and  concluded  in  a  report  to  its 
members  that  the  amendment  should 
not  be  approved. 

In  its  scholarly  report,  the  association 
details  the  complications  that  could  arise 
from  the  passage  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  and  the  recent  developments 
in  the  law  which  have  made  its  passage 
unnecessary,  and  I  hope  every  Senator 
■will  take  the  time  to  read  this  valuable 
addition  to  the  debate  on  the  equal  rights 
amendment. 

In  the  report,  the  association  states 
that: 

Our  opposition  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ments arises  not  from  any  disagreement  with 
the  proposition  that  women  should  be  free 
from  discrimination,  but  from  the  means 
which  have  been  proposed. 

I  certainly  agree  with  this  statement 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  most  Americans 
disagree  only  with  the  means  proposed 
by  the  equal  rights  amendment  advo- 
cates. As  a  better  path,  the  New  York 
City  Bar  Association  feels  that: 

A  markedly  preferable  procedure  for  re- 
solving the  Issues  of  discrimination  by  sex 
Is  to  rely  on  careful  Federal  legislation, 
drawn  as  far  as  possible  to  deal  with  spe- 
cific subject  matter,  and  a  continuing  pat- 
tern of  Judicial  decision  under  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. Constitutional  amendment  is  prob- 
ably unnecessary  and  distinctly  undesirable. 

Since  the  New  York  City  Bar  Associa- 
tion's report,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
acted  to  confirm  their  prediction  of  the 
Court's  action  under  tiie  14th  amend- 
ment in  the  Reed  against  Reed  case.  To 
my  mind,  the  Reed  case  obviously  is  a 
tipoff  that  the  Court  will  declare  imcon- 
stitutional  any  law  that  unreasonably 
differentiates  between  men  and  women, 
and  I  cannot  understand  why  the  efifort 
expended  in  behalf  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  is  not  directed  at  the  14th 
amendment  with  court  cases.  In  the  final 
analysis,  court  cases  are  going  to  have 
to  be  brought  even  if  the  equal  rights 
amendment  is  passed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  report  by  the  New  York 
City  Bar  Association  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
[Report  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 

City  of  New  York,  Committee  on  Federal 

Legislation] 

AMENDING    the    CONSTITUTION     To    PROHIBIT 

State  Discrimination  Based  on  Sex 
The  burgeoning  Issue  of  women's  rights  has 
recently  become  the  subject  of  national  at- 
tention through  the  revival  of  a  long  pending 


proposal  for  constitutional  amendment.  The 
House,  without  hearings  or  extensive  debate, 
has  now  passed  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which  reads : 

"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shaU  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State  on  account  of  sex.  Congress  and 
the  several  states  shaU  have  power,  within 
their  respective  Jurisdictions,  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

In  the  Senate,  this  Amendment  inltiaUy 
had  over  40  sponsors.  As  the  matter  neared  a 
vote,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  many 
of  the  original  proponents  of  the  amendment 
were  having  serious  second  thoughts.  On  the 
day  before  the  recess,  the  Senate,  by  rider, 
added  to  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  a  pro- 
vision specifically  permitting  draft  exemp- 
tions to  continue  to  be  accorded  to  women 
and  also  added  the  so-called  "Dlrksen  Prayer 
Amendment"  which  would  overturn  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  prohibiting  prayers  In 
school.  This  latter  provision,  having  no  rele- 
vance to  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment, 
would  seem  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  House 
and  the  passage  of  this  rider  appears  to  be 
the  death  knell  for  the  House-passed  version 
of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

■When  the  Senate  reconvenes  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  1970  the  pending  business  will  be  a 
new  version  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 
The  new  proposal  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Birch  Bayh  Just  prlc-  to  the  recess.  In  what 
has  been  described  as  an  "effort  to  revive  the 
nearly  dead  Equal  Rights  Amendment."  ^  The 
Bayh  proposal  (which  we  will  refer  to  as  the 
"Equal  Protection"  Amendment)  reads  as 
follows: 

"Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  state 
shall,  on  account  of  sex,  deny  to  any  person 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws." 

We  have  considered  both  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  in  its  original  version  as  it 
passed  the  House  and  the  Equal  Protection 
Amendment;  we  urge  the  Congress  not  to 
adopt  either  amendment.  The  problems  to 
which  the  proposed  amendments  direct 
themselves  are  substantially  better  dealt  with 
by  a  broad  statutory  declaration  of  principle, 
coupled  with  specific,  carefuUy  drafted  legis- 
lation directed  at  specific  types  of  discrimi- 
nation, and  developed  by  Judicial  decision. 
Constitutional  amendments  afford  an  un- 
satisfactory remedy;  at  the  same  time,  the 
alteration  of  the  Constitution  for  this  pur- 
pose threatens  the  Integrity  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  in  other  areas. 

We  have  also  examined  and  summarize  in 
the  Appendix  attached  to  this  report  the 
manner  In  which  the  courts  have  been  deal- 
ing with  alleged  sex  discrimination,  attempt- 
ing to  discover  whether  a  shift  In  Judicial 
attitude  has  taken  place. 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  existing 
discriminations  and  the  Judicial  treatment 
being  accorded  to  them,  we  have  concluded 
that: 

A.  Those  discriminations  which  would  be 
clearly  Invalidated  by  both  of  the  proposed 
amendments  could  be  stricken  under  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  without  the  need  for  further 
constitutional  amendment,  particularly  if 
the  development  of  the  law  in  this  area  were 
encouraged  by  a  statute  embodying  a  Con- 
gressional declaration  of  principle. 

Congress  has  already  taken  some  action 
with  respect  to  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment and  recent  decisions  show  that  such 
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legislation  has  been  having  a  beneficial  ef- 
fect.' 

B.  Some   statutes   distinguishing   on    the 
basis  of  sex  are  considered  by  some  to  be 
genuine   benefits   or   privileges   accorded    to 
women,  yet  thought  by  others  to  be  discrimi- 
nation masquerading  as  protection.  Here,  the 
Impact  of  either  amendment  seems  at  best 
to    be    amblguovis.    Conflicting    statements 
made  by  proponents  of  the  Equal   Rights 
Amendment  as  to  its  Intended  Impact  lead 
one  to  conclude  that  no  one  can  confidently 
predict  what  the  results  of  that  amendment 
would  be  on  such  statutes.  Although  we  find 
the  equal  protection  language  to  be  superior 
to  the  language  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment in  this  respect,  it  too  raises  more  ques- 
tions than  it  answers' — questions  which  we 
believe  can  be  more  satisfactorily  resolved  by 
statute  than  by  a  constitutional  amendment. 
C.  Neither  amendment  would  reach   the 
most  serious  and  widespread  discrimination 
against  women — that  discrimination  which 
occurs  in  private  employment.  There  is  no 
question    but    that    discrimination    against 
women  in  initial  employment,  in  wage  scales 
and    in    promotion    policies    exists    on    an 
enormous  scale.  None  of  these  abuses,  how- 
ever, would  be  touched  by  the  amendments, 
which  reach  only  non-private  discrimination. 

I.    THE    NATtTRE    OP    THE    PBOBLEM    AND 
jrrDICIAL   TBEATMEKT   TO   DATE 

The  areas  in  which  discrimination  by  law 
based  on  sex  Is  said  to  exist  include  at  least 
the  following:  (1)  labor  laws,  including  mln- 
imium  wages,  maximum  hours  of  work,  per- 
missible times  of  work,  working  conditions 
and  permissible   kinds   of  work    (including 
statutes  prohibiting  women  from  engag^lng 
In  particular  gainful  occupations,  or  prohib- 
iting women  from  performing  certain  serv- 
ices, such  as  lifting  more  than  a  specified 
weight) ;  (2)  statutes  or  ordinances  denying 
women  equal  access  to  places  of  public  ac- 
commodation  or  amusement;    (3)    laws  ex- 
empting women  from  the  responsibility  of 
Jury  service;    (4)    statutes   providing  for  a 
different  time  and/or  place  of  imprisonment 
for  persons  of  different  sexes  sentenced  to 
Jail  for  the  same  offense;  (5)  discrimination 
in  admission  to  variotis  public  educational 
Institutions;  (6)  laws  declaring  different  ages 
of  majority  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into 
a  contract  or  making  a  will,  different  ages  of 
consent  to  marriage,   different  capacity   to 
contract  during  coverture;   (7)  laws  provid- 
ing different  rights  to  support  or  alimony  or 
different  rights  to  an  Intestate  or  elective 
share  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  spouse.< 

The  Appendix,  which  sunomarizea  Judicial 
decisions  on  the  constitutionality  of  such 
laws,  demonstrates,  we  believe,  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  legislation  in  this  area  are  quite 
correct  in  their  contention  that  courts  in 
general— and  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  particular — have  been  slow  to  rec- 
ognize that  any  "invidious  discrimination 
may  be  Involved  in  statutes  which  discrimi- 
nate between  the  sexes.  It  is  still  correct  to 
state,  as  one  of  the  leading  articles  in  this 
area  did  in  1965,  that  ".  .  .  (Tlhe  Supreme 
Court  has  in  no  case  found  a  law  distinguish- 
ing on  the  basis  of  sex  to  be  a  violation  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  .  .  ."»  Never- 
theless, it  Is  also  true  that  laws  which  dis- 
criminate between  the  sexes  are  more  and 
more  coming  under  attack,  and  that  these 
attacks  are  beginning— in  both  state  and 
federal  courts— to  meet  with  success. 

It  appears  that  the  majority  of  courts  pre- 
sented with  the  issue  have  considered  the 
validity  of  sex  distinctions  to  depend  upon 
reasonableness"  or  "rationality."  As  the  de- 
cisions demonstrate,  such  a  "reasonable- 
basis  has  not  been  difficult  to  discover  in 
most  cases.  It  has  been  found  in  the  need  to 
protect  public  health  and  safety,  the  need 
to    protect    public    morals    (and    those    of 


women  In  particular) ,  the  policy  of  protect- 
ing the  family  as  an  institution,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, the  protection  of  females  viewed  as  a 
class  In  need  of  such  protection.  There  are 
opinions  which  apparently  assume  that  sex 
Is  per  se  a  rational  basis  for  discrimination 
with  no  further  burden  of  Justification. 

Professor   Paul    Freund   of   Harvard   Law 
School   testified   at   hearings   on   the   Equal 
Rights  Amendment:  "...  a  few  significant 
decisions    of    the    Supreme    Court   in    well 
chosen  cases  under  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment would  have  a  highly  salutary  effect."  • 
There  are  increasing  signs  that  such  a  trend 
In  Judicial  thinking  is  under  way.  The  in- 
creasing reluctance  to  find  a  rational  basis 
upon  which  to  uphold  sex  discrimination  of 
various  kinds  stems,  it  woxUd  seem,  primarily 
from  a  growing  realization  on  the  part  of 
male  Judges  and  lawyers  that  paternalistic 
conclusions  about  the  need  of  women  for 
"protection"  require  close  scrutiny  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  not  simply  the  refiectlon 
of  unwarranted  assumptions  of  male  superi- 
ority, similar  to  the  assumptions  of  white 
superiority  which  have  so  persistently  ham- 
pered efforts  to  establUh  racial  equality  be- 
fore the  law.  Judges  are  apparently  begin- 
ning with  some  frequency  to  view  sex-dls- 
crlmlnatory  laws  as  they  have  for  some  time 
viewed  racially  discriminatory  laws.  A  statute 
which  restricts  In  some  substantial  way  the 
liberty  of  all  members  of  a  group,  as  Individ- 
uals, because  of  some  assumptions  (usually 
although    not    always,    unveriflable    ones)' 
about   the   average   characteristics    of   that 
group  bears  a  heavy  burden  of  Justification  If 
that  group  is  one  to  which  Individuals  belona 
not  by  choice  but  by  birth. 

The   argument    thus   can    be    made — and 
to  us  appears  compelling — that  aU  members 
of  one  sex,  as  individuals,  should  no  more 
be  penalized  by  the  law  for  the  character- 
istics of  their  sex  as  a  group  than  should  all 
members  of  one  race,  as  Individuals,  be  so 
affected.  Despite  this,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  every   law  which   distinguishes 
between    the   sexes   should   for   that   reason 
alone   be   automatically   invalid.   Even   pro- 
ponents of  the  "Equal  Rights"  Amendment 
appear  to  concede  that,  given  the  present 
state    of    American   culture,    certain   public 
differentiations  between  the  sexes,  such  as 
separate   public   restrooms,   should    be   per- 
missible.   However    trivial    this    point    may 
seem,  it  is  nevertheless  indicative  of  the  fact 
that  a  distinction  based  on  sex  is  not,  per  se 
quite   so  presumptively  invidious  as   a  dis- 
tinction based  on  race  (it  being  obvious  that 
any  state  action  establishing  racially  segre- 
gated    restrooms    would    be    entirely    Imper- 
missible). This  is  perhaps  because  such  sex- 
ual segregation  is  not  an  indicium  of  pejora- 
tive inequality  in  the  eyes  of  either  sex    as 
opposed    to    racially    segregated    restrooms 
which   would    quite   properly   be   viewed    as 
evidencing  not  merely  a  discrimination,  but 
also  an   attributed   inferiority  on  the   part 
of  one  of  the  races.  Thus.  sex-dlstlng\ilshlne 
legislation,  even  if  subject  to  a  more  severe 
Judicial  scrutiny,  should  In  at  least  a  few 
cases  be  able  to  siirvive  where  similar  ra- 
cially-distinguishing   legislation    could    not 
Similar  distinctions  might  arguably  be  sus- 
tained if  based  on  such  biological  differences 
as  child-bearing  or  physical  structure,  within 
the  context  of  our  culture. 
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n.     DISCUSSION     OP    THE    DESDlABILrrT     OP    THE 
PROPOSED   CONSTTTtrnoNAL  AMENDMENTS 

.4.  The  equal  rights  amendment  versus  the 
equal  protection  amendment 
Of  the  two  constitutional  amendments  un- 
der consideration  here,  the  House-passed 
version,  or  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  should 
be  eliminated  at  the  outset  of  this  discus- 
sion as  inferior  to  the  "Equal  Protection" 
Amendment.  This  Is  in  part  because  "equal 
rights"  suffers  from  vagueness  of  definition 
The  new  concept  of  "equal  rights"  may  of 
course,  be  given  substance  by  a  holding  that 


It   Is   cotermlnovis   with   the   more   familiar 
"equal  protection  of  the  laws,"  but  in  that 
event  it  is  at  best  superfluous  and  at  worst 
confusing.    If    "equal    rights"    goes    beyond 
"equal   protection  of  the  laws,"  that  is    to 
a  doctrine  approaching  per  ae  Invalidity  for 
any  law  that  draws  distinctions  based  on  sex. 
It  is  also  undesirable  as  being  too  inflexible 
as  the  foregoing  discussion  would  seem  to 
Indicate.  It  should  also  be  rejected  for  sev- 
eral other  reasons  of  a  technical  nature.' 
B.  Evaluation  of  the  equal  protection 
amendment 
The  Equal  Protection  Amendment,  though 
better  conceptually  and  in  other  technical 
respects.  shovUd  also  be  rejected  for  at  least 
three  reasons:    (1)   the  passage  of  such  an 
amendment    would    not    achieve    anything 
which  could  not  be  achieved  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress, for  the  States,  pursuant  to  Section  6 
of  the  Foiirteenth  Amendment,  and  for  the 
Federal  Government,  within  its  powers  to  en- 
act Federal  law;   (2)   It  would  fall  to  direct 
Congressional  attention  specifically  to  the 
ways  In  which  various  types  of  existing  dis- 
tinctions based  on  sex  should  be  resolved; 
and  (3)  it  might  have  an  unfortunate  effect 
on  future  development  of  the  scope  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment. 
1.  Availability  of  Statutory  and  Judicial  Al- 
ternatives To  Enforce  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause 

We    believe    that    the    Equal    Protection 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  does 
prohibit  any  legislation  which  makes  an  un- 
reasonable   sex-dlscrlmlnatlon,    and    many 
courts  have  so  held.  It  Is  true  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  never  Invalidated  a  law  on 
these  grounds;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  on 
more  than  one  occasion  considered  whether 
a  given  law  which  does  so  discriminate  has 
violated  that  clause,  and  has  never,  to  our 
knowledge,  said  that  sex-dlscrlmlnatlon  can- 
not give  rise  to  a  violation  of  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause.  The  latest  decisions  of  the 
Court  In  this  area  have  been  divided  ones.* 
The  Court  may  well  be  Infiuenced  In  future 
decisions  by  the  ferment  of  thought  and  dis- 
covery In  this  area,  so  that  laws  and  prac- 
tices previously  deemed  Innocuous  may  be 
seen  as  pernicious.  If  It  is  considered  desir- 
able that  this  process  be  aided  by  Congres- 
sional action,  a  statute  enacted  under  §  6  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  would  seem  to 
be  sufficient  for  such  a  purpose,  without  the 
necessity    to    rewrite    the    Constitution.*  A 
broad  and  forceful  statute,  moreover,  could 
well  serve  a  needed  symbolic  function  to  ex- 
press the  will  of  Congress  on  these  issues. 
2.  The  Greater  Specificity  of  a  Statute 
One  of  the  principal  argruments  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  "Equal  Rights"  Amendment 
has  been  that  it  would  have  vast  and  Incal- 
culable effect  on  such  areas  as  local  laws  of 
support,  alimony,  child  custody,  labor  regu- 
lations,  etc. — that   it   would   create   uncer- 
tainty and  thereby  breed  litigation.  To  the 
extent   that  a  rigorous  application  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  sex-distinctions 
In   the    law   becomes   widespread,    however, 
similar  uncertainty  and  Increase  In  litiga- 
tion Is  likely  to  follow.  One  of  the  virtues  of 
a  simple  Aot  of  Congress  is  that  it  can  prop- 
erly be  specific  about  the  precise  ways  in 
which  a  variety  of  different  problems  are  to 
be  resolved.  Such  a  statute  could  adequately 
fill  the  need  for  a  declaration  of  national  pol- 
icy in  this  area,  while  at  the  same  time  avoid- 
ing much  of  the  uncertainty  that  would  re- 
sult from  such  a  declaration  of  policy  un- 
accompanied by  any  instructions  as  to  how 
it  should  be  implemented." 

Related  to  this  point,  we  note  that  one 
argument  for  action  by  Constitutional 
amendment  is  its  permanence — once  rati- 
fied, such  action  is  nearly  Impossible  to  re- 
verse. WhUe  we  recognize  the  force  of  this 
argument,  we  believe  that  Incorporation  of 
protection  against  sex-dlBcrimination  Into 
the  fabric  of  the   Fourteenth   Amendment 
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would  soon  become  equally  difficult  to  re- 
verse. (In  light  of  the  possible  difficulties  at- 
tendant on  ratification  of  an  amendment,  it 
may  also  be  considerably  easier  to  achieve.) 
We  further  note  that  the  specific  rules  for 
resolving  existing  sex  differentiation  inltl- 
Blly  formulated  in  a  comprehensive  statute 
might,  the  light  of  experience,  appear  to  re- 
quire some  modification  or  supplementation; 
were  they  in  an  amendment  rather  than  a 
statute,  this  might  be  a  practical  impossi- 
bility. 

3.  The  Inapproprlateness  of  Constitutional 
Amendment  Here 

It  is  perhaps  fundamental  that  a  Constl- 
stltutlon  should  embody  provisions  of  gen- 
eral application.  The  Foiirteenth  Amend- 
ment, particulariy  If  supported  by  apprc^ri- 
ste  legislation,  would  seem  to  be  such  a 
generalized  provision,  which  has  applicabil- 
ity to  the  problems  of  discrimination  by  sex. 
An  amendment  directed  to  this  one  problem 
would  seem  to  be  of  insufficient  generality 
to  warrant  inclusion  In  the  Constitution 
alongside    the    PV>urte€nth   Amendment. 

In  addition,  at  least  in  some  courts,  the 
adoption  of  such  a  specific  amendment 
could  possibly  be  used  as  a  means  to  limit 
the  application  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment in  other  areas."  However  remote  this 
prospect  may  be,  there  seems  to  be  little 
Justification  to  create  the  prospect  of  Its 
occurrence. 

CONCLUSION 

Our  opposition  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ments arises  not  from  any  disagreement  with 
the  proposition  that  women  should  be  free 
from  discrimination,  but  from  the  means 
which  have  been  prc^xtsed.  We  have  con- 
cluded that  a  markedly  preferable  procedure 
for  resolving  the  Issues  of  discrimination  by 
sex  Is  to  rely  on  careful  Federal  legislation, 
drawn  as  far  as  possible  to  deal  with  specific 
subject  matter,  and  a  continuing  pattern 
of  Judicial  decision  under  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. Constitutional  amendment  is  prob- 
ably unnecessary  and  distinctly  undesirable. 
For  these  reasons,  the  proposed  amendments 
should  not  be  approved  by  the  Congress. 
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POOTNOTES 

>  New  York  Times,  October  16,  1970,  p.  81. 

'See  discussion  of  cases  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  Appendix,  infra. 

» Upon  introduction  of  the  Bayh  proposal, 
Senator  Ervin.  whp  is  opposed  to  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  expressed  his  gratitude 
that  Senator  Bayh  recognized  that  there  were 
legitimate  interests  of  women  which  "need 
protecting".  Senator  Bayh.  however,  said  that 
he  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  substan- 
tial difference  between  his  language  and  that 
of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  New  York 
Times,  October  15,  1970,  p.  31. 

*Many  of  these  laws  are  discussed  In  the 
opinions  cited  In  the  Appendix  to  this  Re- 
port. In  addition,  see  the  citations  to  the 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 


stitutional Amendments  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  S.J.  Res.  61  (May  6,  6,  7,  1970) 
(cited  In  the  Appendix  as  "Hearings")  and 
see  also  Hearings  at  pp.  725  (age  of  legal 
majority)  and  728  (age  of  consent  to  mar- 
riage). On  the  general  subject  of  legal  dis- 
crimination based  on  sex,  see  Kanowltz, 
Women  and  the  Lav  (1969). 

'Murray  &  Eastwood,  Jane  Crow  and  The 
Law:  Sex  Discrimination  and  Title  vn,  34 
Geo.  Wash.  L.  Rev.  232.  237  (1965). 

■Hearings  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  September  9,  1970. 

^The  Equal  Protection  Amendment  is 
preferable  to  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
in  the  following  other  respects: 

(I)  It  contains  the  usual  and  desirable 
provision  requiring  ratification  by  the  states 
within  7  years,  a  provision  omitted  from  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment; 

(II)  It  provides  for  a  two-year  period  after 
adoption  before  the  amendment  would  be 
effective,  as  contrasted  to  the  one-year  pro- 
vision In  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  The 
longer  period  of  time  is  desirable,  in  view  of 
the  many  changes  in  state  law  which  may  be 
deemed  necessary  in  the  light  of  the  amend- 
ment; 

(ill)  It  eliminates  the  Jurisdictional  prob- 
lems and  apparent  limitation  on  federal  ac- 
tion created  by  language  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  to  the  effect  that  "Congress  and 
the  several  states  shall  have  power  uHthin 
their  respective  jurisdictions,  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation."  [emphasis 
added] 

This  language  might  be  read  to  inhibit  fed- 
eral action  in  a  manner  probably  not  in- 
tended by  the  proponents  of  the  measure. 

•GoeM«rt  ▼.  Cleary.  336  U.S.  464  (1948) 
(three  Justices  dissenting) ;  Hoyt  t.  Florida, 
368  U.S.  67  (1961)  (three  Justices  concurring 
in  part) ;  see  also  US.  v.  Yazell.  382  U.S.  341 
(1966)    (three  Justices  dissenting). 

*  Congress  has  power  to  act  In  implemen- 
tation of  Article  14,  Section  6,  in  the  area  of 
women's  rights.  Such  action  by  Congress 
would  be  even  more  clearly  Justified  and 
appropriate  than  the  recent  action  taken 
with  respect  to  lowering  of  the  voting  age, 
elimination  of  residence  requirements  and 
other  matters  contained  In  the  amendments 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  See  our 
reports  on  the  Extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  and  the  Administration's  Alternative, 
Volume  9,  Bulletin  No.  1,  July  1,  1970,  page 
60,  and  Reports  of  Committees  of  the  As- 
sociation of  the  Bar  concerned  with  Federal 
Legislation,  on  Statutory  Reduction  of  the 
Voting  Age,  ibid.,  at  page  64. 

"The  statute  could  contain  a  preamble 
similar  to  that  found  In  the  amendments  to 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  declaring  cer- 
tain presently  existing  practices  which  dis- 
criminate against  women  to  be  In  violation 
of  the  Equal  Protection  provision  of  the  14th 
Amendment.  The  statute  could  then  deal 
specifically  with  those  areas  in  which  the  im- 
pact  of  the  general  principle  of  equal  pro- 
tection gives  rise  to  ambiguities,  i.e.,  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  argument  exists  as  to 
whether  distinctions  in  the  law  based  on 
sex  are  "protections"  or  "discriminations." 
S(>eclfically  focusing  on  these  problems,  Con- 
gress could  prescribe  the  precise  consequences 
which  it  Intends. 

"  See  discussion  of  Minor  v.  Happersett. 
Appendix,  p.  i. 

Appendix 
conhtitutionalitt  of  various  state  laws 
which  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex 
Although  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaus- 
tive, the  following  Is  an  attempt  to  siunma- 
rize  the  principal  cases  which  have  ques- 
tioned the  constitutionality  of  legislation 
which  makes  distinctions  based  on  sex.  We 
have  particularly  attempted  to  discover  any 
cases  in  recent  years  which  represent  a  shift 
in  Judicial  attitude  toward  such  laws. 


I.  Suffrage.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment 
was  proposed  by  Congress  in  1866,  the  Fif- 
teenth in  1870.  In  Minor  v.  Happersett.  88 
U.S.  162  (1874),  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  was  asked  to  hold  that  a  Missouri  law 
confining  the  states  elective  franchise  to 
males  was  Invalid  under  the  Fourieenth 
Amendment.  The  argument  was  based  on  the 
"privileges  and  immunities  of  citizenship" 
clause  and  on  "equal  protection";  the  Court 
in  upholding  the  statute  discussed  primarily 
the  former.  Conceding  that  women  were  both 
"persons"  and  "citizens"  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  Court 
held  that  su&rage  was  not  one  of  the  "privi- 
leges" referred  to.  The  Court  relied  on  the 
existence  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  as 
demonstrating  Congress'  belief  that  suffrage 
was  not  covered  by  the  Fourteenth.  (This 
issue  was  of  course  rendered  moot  by  the 
Nineteenth  Amendment. ) 

II.  Working  Hours.  Statutes  regulating  the 
maximum  hours  per  day  a  woman  may  be 
employed  to  work,  or  the  time  of  day  when 
she  may  work,  have  been  common  for  many 
years.  See  generally,  Oldham,  Sex  Discrimina- 
tion and  State  Protection  Laws,  44  Denver 
LJ.  344,  354-57  (1967)  (hereinafter  cited  as 
Oldham) .  A  summary  of  such  laws  as  of  1969 
may  be  found  in  Hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amendments 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  SJ.  Res.  61 
(May  5,  6  and  7,  1970)  (hereinafter  cited  as 
Hearings),  at  pp.  737-42.  An  Oregon  statute 
of  this  type  was  approved  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1908.  In  Muller  v.  Oregon,  208  U.S. 
412.  The  Court  had  struck  down  a  N.Y.  law 
fixing  maximum  hours  for  both  men  and 
women  only  three  years  before,  in  Lochner  v. 
New  York,  198  U.S.  45  (1905),  so  the  Court 
(supported  by  a  Brandels  brief)  was  at  some 
pains  to  make  it  clear  that  the  law  In  ques- 
tion was  valid  because  of  the  state's  partic- 
ular interest  in  protecting  the  health  of 
women  workers.  A  series  of  Supreme  Court 
cases  in  the  following  years  reached  similar 
results:  Riley  v.  Commonwealth,  232  U.S.  671 
( 1914) ;  Hawley  v.  Walker,  232  U.S.  718  ( 1914) ; 
Miller  v.  Wilson.  236  U.S.  373  (1915);  Bosley 
V.  McLaughlin,  236  U.S.  385  (1915);  Radice  v. 
New  York,  264  U.S.  292  ( 1924) ;  see  also.  State 
V.  Dominion  Hotel.  Inc.,  17  Ariz.  267.  151  Pac. 
958  (1916). 

With  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  sex  discrimination  in  covered  em- 
ployment was  prohibited,  and  a  number  of 
cases  were  thereafter  brought  in  which  it  was 
claimed  that  refusal  of  an  employer  to  hire 
a  woman  otherwise  qualified  because  she 
could  not  under  state  law  work  the  hours  re- 
quired by  the  Job  would  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Act  (such  a  qualification  imposed 
upon  women  being  claimed  not  to  constitute 
a  "bona  fide  occupational  qualification").  In 
Mengelkoch  v.  Industrial  Welfare  Comm'n, 
284  F.  Supp.  950,  956  (CD.  Calif.  1968) .  plain- 
tiff sought  to  have  the  state's  maximum- 
hours  law  enjoined  as  being  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution  or  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  The 
three-Judge  pane!,  in  an  opinion  by  Judge 
Stephens,  held  that  the  Constitutional  issue 
was  not  "substantial"  (citing  Muller).  after 
which  Judge  Stephens,  now  sitting  alone, 
held  the  Constitutional  issue  to  be  a  "settled" 
one,  and  abstained  on  the  statutory  claim.  In 
393  U.S.  83.  pet.  for  reh.  denied,  393  U.S.  933 
(1968),  the  Court  dismissed  an  appeal  from 
both  decisions,  for  want  of  Jurisdiction.  A 
similar  suit  was  brought  in  Ward  v.  Luttrell, 
292  F.  Supp.  162  (E.D.  La.  1968) .  but  it  was 
again  held  that  until  the  Supreme  Court 
should  overrule  Muller  and  its  similar  de- 
cisions, the  Constitutional  Issue  was  not 
"substantial." 

In  Rosenfeld  v.  Southern  Pac.  Co.,  293  F. 
Supp.  1219  (CD.  Calif.  1968),  however,  a 
different  result  was  reached.  Defendant  had 
refused  to  hire  plaintiff  as  an  "agent-teleg- 
rapher," a  Job  for  which  she  was  otherwise 
qualified,  on  the  ground  that  the  state's 
maximum-hour  law  (and  weight-lifting  law. 
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aM  infra)  forbade  It.  The  District  Cotirt  re- 
sponded by  holding  the  state  statute  to  be 
Invalid,  imder  the  Supremacy  clause,  as  In 
violation  of  the  standards  set  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  for  non-discrlmlnatory  employ- 
ment practices. 

m.  Weight-lifting.  A  number  of  states 
have  laws  limiting  the  amount  of  weight 
which  a  woman  may  be  permitted  to  lift  or 
carry  on  the  Job.  See  Hearings.  748.  As  noted 
above,  such  a  statute  In  California  has  been 
held  Invalid  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  Rosenfeld  v.  Southern  Pac.  Co.,  supra. 
Accord.,  Utility  Workers  Union  Local  246  v. 
Southern  Calif.  Edison  Co.,  61  Lab.  Cas.  par. 
9366  (CD.  Calif.  1969).  A  number  of  other 
cases  have  held  such  standards  where  Im- 
posed by  employers  without  the  compulsion 
of  state  law  to  constitute  violations  of  the 
Act.  In  Weeks  v.  Southern  Bell.  Tel.  &  Tel. 
Co.,  408  P.2d  228  (5th  Clr.  1969) .  Georgia  had 
previously  had  such  a  statute,  since  replaced 
by  a  non-dlscrlmlnatory  one.  The  Circuit 
Court,  reversing  the  District  Court  below, 
held  that  the  employer  had  failed  to  sustain 
the  burden  of  demonstrating  that  It  had  a 
"factual  basis  for  believing  that  all  or  sub- 
stantially all  women  would  be  unable  to  per- 
form safely  and  efficiently  the  duties  of  the 
Job  Involved."  Id.  at  235.  In  Bowe  v.  Col- 
gate-Palmolive Co..  416  F.2d  711  (7th  Clr. 
1969).  another  reversal.  It  was  similarly  held 
with  resfiect  to  an  employer  which,  although 
not  bound  by  any  such  statute  In  Indiana, 
claimed  to  have  been  following  similar  re- 
strictions imposed  on  Its  operations  In  other 
states:  the  court  noted  the  Rosenfeld  hold- 
ing "with  approval." 

It  should  be  stressed,  of  course,  that  these 
opinions  are  all  applications  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  not  Constitutional  holdings.  This 
was  emphasized  by  the  court  In  Richards  v. 
Griffith  Rubber  Mills,  300  F.  Supp.  338  (D. 
Ore.  1969).  a  similar  holding.  The  test  ap- 
plied In  Weeks,  supra,  requiring  the  employer 
to  show  that  "all  or  substantially  all  women" 
could  not  perform  the  Job  In  question,  was 
applied  with  similar  result  In  Cheatwood  v. 
Southern  Bell  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.,  303  F.  Supp. 
754  (M.D.  Ala.  1969).  In  holding  that  there 
must  be  more  than  Just  a  "rational"  basis  for 
the  restriction,  these  opinions  perhaps  fore- 
shadow the  kind  of  "equal  protection"  test 
which  can  be  applied  to  sex-dlscrlmlnatlon 
statutes  of  all  kinds  by  a  court  which  con- 
siders the  sexual  classification  as  an  In- 
herently "suspect"  one. 

IV.  Minimum  Wages.  A  substantial  ma- 
jority of  states  have  minimum  wage  laws;  a 
minority  of  these  statutes  apply  only  to  wom- 
en (or  to  women  and  minors).  See  Hearings. 
730-36.  A  statute  of  the  latter  type  was  up- 
held in  West  Coast  Hotel  Co.  v.  Parrish,  300 
U.S.  379  (1937).  overruling  Adkins  v.  Chil- 
dren's Hasp.,  261  U.S.  525  (1923).  Unlike 
Muller,  supra,  the  holding  was  not  limited 
to  a  statute  applying  to  women  only;  the 
Court  made  It  clear  that  Its  approval  was  for 
state  minimum  wage  laws  In  general.  Having 
done  so.  the  Court  then  upheld  the  law  In 
question  as  not  being  an  arbitrary  discrim- 
ination: "This  Court  has  frequently  held 
that  the  legislative  authority,  acting  within 
Its  proper  Held.  Is  not  bound  to  extend  its 
regulation  to  all  cases  which  It  might  pos- 
sibly reach."  Id.  at  400. 

V.  Occupational  Restrictions.  About  half 
the  states  have  statutes  prohibiting  women 
from  employment  In  one  or  more  types  of 
work;  the  most  common  are  mining  and  the 
serving  of  alcoholic  beverages.  See  Hearings. 
746-7;  see  generally  Oldham,  357-60.  A  prec- 
edent for  occupational  restriction  In  gen- 
eral Is  Bradicell  v.  State.  83  U.S.  130  (1873), 
approving  an  Illinois  law  restricting  admis- 
sion to  law  practice  to  males  only.  Citing  the 
Slaughter-House  Cases,  83  U.S.  36  (1872)  to 
the  effect  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment's 
Equal  Protection  Clause  was  designed  pri- 
marily for  the  protection  of  the  Negro  race, 
the  Coiu-t  held  that  the  practice  of  law  is 


not  a  "privilege"  of  citizenship,  and  Its 
regulation  Is  within  the  state's  reserved  po- 
lice power.  (Justice  Bradley's  concurring 
opinion.  Joined  in  by  two  other  Jiistlces,  Is 
notable  for  Its  "male  supremacy"  language.) 
In  accord  Is  In  re  Lockwood,  154  UJ3.  116 
(1894)  (similar  case  from  Virginia);  see  also 
Quong  Wing  v.  Kirkendall,  223  U.S.  69  (1911) 
(laundry-tax  statute  attacked  partly  on 
ground  that  It  discriminates  between  sexes; 
the  Court  notes  that  states  discriminate  l>e- 
tween  the  sexes  In  a  number  of  ways,  Includ- 
ing property  rights  and  inheritance  rights, 
age  of  majority,  etc.) . 

A  series  of  state  decisions  has  upheld  the 
state's  power  to  prohibit  or  restrict  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  the  liquor  trade,  es- 
pecially in  bars.  These  Include:  Blair  v.  Kil- 
patrick,  41  Ind.  315  (1872)  (statute  limiting 
grant  of  liquor  licenses  to  males  only) ;  Berg- 
man v.  Cleveland,  39  Ohio  St.  651  (1884)  (law 
forbidding  employment,  in  bar,  of  women 
other  than  licensee's  wife);  State  v.  Con- 
sidine,  16  Wash.  358.  47  Pac.  775  (1897) ;  May- 
or and  Council  of  Hoboken  v.  Coodm.an.  68 
N.J.L.  217,  51  Atl.  1092  (1912)  (ordinance  for- 
bidding employment  of  women  other  than 
licensee's  wife  as  bartender  or  barmaid,  also 
prohibiting  licensee  from  allowing  women 
to  congregate  in  bar  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
ticing customers);  and  Fitzpatrick  v.  Liquor 
Control  Comm'n,  316  Mich.  83,  25  N.W.  2d 
118  (1946)  (statute  forbidding  employment 
as  bartender  of  any  female  other  than  the 
wife  or  daughter  of  a  male  licensee.). 

Apparently  the  first  case  invalidating  such 
a  law  is  Brown  v.  Foley,  158  Fla.  734.  29  So. 
2d  870  (1947).  in  which  a  Miami  ordinance 
forbidding  employment  of  women  as  bar- 
tenders was  struck  down  as  being,  simply, 
unreasonable.  In  1948,  however,  the  Issue 
came  before  the  Supreme  Court.  A  three- 
Judge  District  Court  In  Michigan  had  refused 
to  enjoin  the  operation  of  the  Michigan  stat- 
ute upheld  in  Fitzpatrick,  supra,  in  Goesaert 
v.  Cleary.  74  F.  Supp.  735  (EX).  Mich.  1947) 
(one  Judge  dissenting  on  the  ground  that 
•the  statute  art>ltrarlly  discriminated  be- 
tween male  and  female  licensees,  permitting 
only  the  former  to  employ  their  female  chil- 
dren as  bartenders).  In  Goesaert  v.  Cleary, 
335  U.S.  464  (1948),  Justice  Frankfurter, 
speaking  for  himself  and  five  other  Justices, 
upheld  the  statute  as  making  a  not  "irra- 
tional" distinction.  "The  Constitution." 
Frankfurter  suggested,  "does  not  require 
legislatures  to  reflect  sociological  insight,  or 
shifting  social  standards,  any  more  than  it 
requires  them  to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest 
scientific  standards."  Id.  at  466.  The  three 
dissenting  Justices  followed  the  reasoning 
of  the  dissenting  opinion  below,  that  at 
least  as  to  female  licensees,  the  statute  was 
au  unreasonable  one. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  cases  since  Goes- 
aert have  tended  to  api>rove  similar  statutes; 
see,  eg..  State  v.  Burke,  79  Ida.  205,  312  P.2d 
806  (1957);  Hargens  v.  Alcoholic  Bever- 
age Control  Bd.,  263  Cal.  App.  2d  601,  69 
Cal.  Rptr.  868  (1966);  cf.  Coon  v.  Tingle,  277 
F.  Supp.  304  (NJ).  Ga.  1967).  See  also  Vtnf- 
age  Society  Wholesalers  Corp.  v.  State  Liquor 
Authority,  311  N.YJ3.  2d  735  (Sup.  Ct.  1970). 
As  noted  above,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  has  been  relied  on  to  attack  discrimina- 
tory employment  rules  found  in  state  legisla- 
tion. In  two  cases.  Federal  coxirta  have  con- 
sidered the  impact  of  that  Act  on  the  "bar- 
maid" type  of  law:  In  Krauss  v.  Sacramento 
Inn,  38  U.S.  L.  Week  2699  (U.S.  D.C.  EJD. 
CaUf.  June  15,  1970) ,  the  California  statute 
was  held  to  be  valid  despite  the  Act,  relying 
on  the  Goesaert  decision  and  the  Twenty- 
First  Amendment.  In  McCrimmon  v.  Daley, 
418  F.2d  366  (7th  Clr.  1969),  however,  the 
court  held  that  the  District  Court  had  erred 
In  dismissing  plaintiffs'  action  to  enjoin  a 
Chicago  ordinance  as  presenting  no  "sub- 
stantial" federal  question.  The  Circuit  Court 
held  that  the  complaint  raised  two  substan- 
tial federal  questions — a  constitutional  Issue 


(not  precluded  by  Goesaert  becavise  of  a 
slight  difference  between  the  ordinance  and 
the  statute  there  tested),  and  a  Supremacy 
quesUon,  under  the  ClvU  Rights  Act.  See 
also  Longacre  v.  State,  488  P.2d  832  (Wyo 
1968) ,  where  the  state  had  adopted  a  statute 
forbidding  sex-dlscrlmlnatlon  In  en^>ioyment 
(along  with  race  discrimination,  etc.)  after 
the  "barmaid"  statute  was  adopted.  Although 
It  could  probably  have  harmonized  the  two, 
the  court  chose  rather  to  hold  that  the  later 
statute  Impliedly  repealed  the  earlier,  adding 
that  were  the  legislature  specifically  to  ex- 
empt bartending  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Employment  Act,  the  constitutional 
question  would  remain. 

Another  occupational  restriction  occasion- 
ally challenged  Is  the  prohibition  against 
women  engaging  in  professional  wrestling. 
In  Hesseltine  v.  State  Athletic  Bd.,  6  HI  2d 
129,  126  N.E.  2d  631  (1955),  defendant  was 
held  not  to  be  authorized  by  its  enabling 
statute  to  restrict  Issuing  of  licenses  to 
males;  In  so  holding,  the  Co\irt  noted  that  It 
was  not  deciding  the  "serious"  and  "impor- 
tant" constitutional  question  that  would  be 
presented  If  the  leglslatvire  had  so  acted.  Two 
other  opinions  have  upheld  similar  exclusion, 
however:  State  v.  Hunter.  208  Ore.  282,  300 
P.2d  455  (1956);  and  Calzadilla  v.  Dooley,  39 
App.  Dlv.  2d  152,  286  N.Y.S.  2d  510  (4th 
Dep't  1968).  The  Oregon  opinion  Is  particu- 
larly notable  for  the  obvious  approval  with 
which  the  Judge  views  a  "predominantly 
masculine"  legislature  acting  to  preserve 
"manly  arts  and  privileges'  against  "femi- 
nine encroachment."  (208  Ore.  at  287-88). 

One  other  decision  should  be  noted  here: 
In  Shpritzer  v.  Lang,  17  App.  Dlv.  2d  285, 
234  N.Y.S.  2d  285  (1st  Dep't  1962),  it  was 
held  that  a  policewoman  was  entitled  imder 
the  relevant  statute  to  take  the  examination 
for  promotion  to  sergeant,  the  court  express- 
ing a  view  that  to  hold  otherwise  would 
result  in  the  statute's  constituting  an  un- 
constitutional deprivation  of  equal  protec- 
tion. The  Court  of  Appeals,  In  affirming.  13 
N.Y.  2d  744.  191  N.E.  2d  919  (1963) ,  expressly 
did  not  reach  the  constitutional  issue. 

VI.  Public  Accommodations.  Laws  prohib- 
iting females  acting  as  bartenders  may  per- 
haps be  open  to  attack  as  really  designed  to 
protect  male  bartenders  from  competition, 
rather  than  as  merely  expressing  a  desire  to 
protect  public  morals.  (See  Kanowltz.  Women 
and  the  Law  33-34  (1969).  Less  open  to  a 
change  of  "special  Interest"  are  statutes  re- 
stricting the  service  of  liquor  to  women  in 
bars.  Such  statutes  have  been  upheld  in 
Adams  V.  Cronin,  29  Colo.  488  (1902);  Com- 
monwealth V.  Price,  123  Ky.  1963,  94  S.W.  32 
(1906);  People  v.  Case,  153  Mich.  98,  116 
N.W.  558  (1908);  and  Laughlin  v.  Tillamook 
County.  75  Ore.  506.  147  Pac.  547  (1916). 
(Before  the  Price  oase  was  decided,  an  earlier 
Kentucky  ordinance  had  forbidden  a  woman 
to  go  into,  or  even  to  "stand  around"  within 
fifty  feet  of,  any  place  where  liquor  was  sold; 
this  was  held  invalid  as  being  an  "unreason- 
able" and  "unnecessary  Invasion  of  personal 
liberty."  In  Gastenau  v.  Commonwealth,  108 
Ky.  473.  56  S.W.  705  (1900) .)  In  what  appears 
to  be  the  only  recent  case  of  this  type,  how- 
ever, a  different  result  was  reached.  In  Gal- 
lagher V.  City  of  Bayonne,  106  NJ.  Super. 
401,  256  A.2d  61,  afj'd  per  curiam,  66  N.J.  159, 
259  A.2d  912  (1969),  a  city  ordinance  pro- 
hibiting a  tavern  owner  from  permitting 
women  to^tand  at  a  public  bar  or  to  be 
served  unless  seated  was  declared  invalid  as 
an  unreasonable  exercise  of  the  police  power. 
Relying  on  an  earlier  decision  Invalidating 
the  suspension  or  revocation  of  the  license 
of  a  bar  where  homosexuals  gather,  the  court 
held  that  no  rational  basis  had  been  shown 
for  the  statute  sufficient  to  Justify  its  dis- 
criminatory treatment. 

The  ClvU  Bights  Act  of  1964  prohibited 
both  sex  and  race  discrimination  in  covered 
employment,  but  failed  to  specify  a  prohibi- 
tion of  sex  discrimination  in  its  public  ac- 
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commodatlons  provisions.  In  DeOrow  v.  Hotel 
Syracuse  Corp..  288  P.  Supp.  630  (NJJJf.Y., 
1968),  plaintiffs'  complaint  alleging  refusal 
of  hotel  bar  to  serve  an  vmescorted  woman 
was  dismissed  for  failure  to  state  a  cause  of 
action.  The  court  stated  that  there  was  no 
State  action.  Thus  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment could  not  apply;  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  prohibits  sex  discrimination  In  pri- 
vate employment,  said  the  court,  but  not  In 
public  accommodations.  In  DeCrow  v.  Hotel 
Syracuse  Corp..  59  Misc.  2d  383,  298  N.Y.6. 
2d  859  (S.  Ct.  Onondaga  Co.  1969),  plaintiffs 
tried  again,  this  time  claiming  under  the 
N.Y.  Civil  Rights  Law.  This  action  was  also 
dismissed,  on  the  ground  that  some  of  the 
statutory  provisions  Invoked  apply  by  their 
terms  only  to  discrimination  on  the  grounds 
of  "race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin,"  and 
that  another  cited  section  did  not  apply  be- 
cause the  plaintiffs  had  not  been  refused 
service  completely — they  would  have  been 
served  at  a  table.  It  was  only  bor  service 
that  was  denied.  In  contrast  to  these  deci- 
sions Is  Seidenberg  v.  McSorley's  Old  Ale 
House,  398  P.  Supp.  1253  (S.DJJ.Y.  1969),  an 
action  similar  to  the  first  DeCrow  case  (ex- 
cept that  a  complete  refusal  to  serve  was 
alleged).  District  Judge  Tenney,  refused  to 
dismiss  the  complaint,  holding  that  the  ex- 
treme state  regulation  of  the  liquor  trade 
raised  at  least  a  possibility  of  State  action 
In  this  area  (although  the  court  was  careful 
to  point  out  that  It  was  not  holding  that 
every  person  who  held  a  state  license  to  do 
anything  was  therefore  per  se  engaged  In 
"State  action"). 

VII.  Public  Education.  Proponents  of  sex- 
ual equality  have  charged  that  public  educa- 
tional institutions  frequently  discriminate 
against  women  in  their  admissions  proce- 
dures: also  there  are  a  number  of  public  col- 
leges (mainly  military  schools  of  various 
sorts)  which  admit  only  one  sex.  Hearings, 
574-75.  Two  recent  Texas  cases  have  upheld 
the  exclusion  of  women  from  Texas  A  &  M: 
Heaton  v.  BrUtol.  317  S.W.  2d  86  (Tex.  Civ. 
App.)  cert,  denied,  359  U.S.  230  (1968) ;  Allred 
V.  Heaton,  336  S.W.  2d  251  (Tex.  Civ.  App.) 
cert,  denied,  364  U.S.  517  (1960).  These  cases 
appear  to  hold  that  the  state  educational 
system  in  general  makes  ample  provision  for 
women,  making  this  particular  discrimina- 
tion permissible  even  If  It  were  otherwise 
objectionable  (which  Is  not  conceded).  In 
the  latter  Texas  opinion  the  court  says, 
somewhat  plaintively,  "Surely  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  will  not  attempt 
to  Interfere  with  the  public  policy  of  the  sov- 
ereign states  of  this  nation  In  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  their  respective  educa- 
tional systems  so  long  as  such  systems  do 
not  discriminate  against  color  or  race."  (366 
S.W.  2d  at  261).  In  Kirstein  v.  Rectors  of 
Vniv.  of  Va.,  309  F.  Supp.  184  (E.D.  Va.  1970) , 
however,  a  federal  court  agreed  with  the 
plaintiffs'  contention  that  the  state  may  not 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  properly 
deny  to  women  the  educational  opportunities 
afforded  at  the  University  of  Virginia's  Char- 
lottesville campus,  where  such  opportuni- 
ties are  not  afforded  to  women  elsewhere  in 
the  state  (thus  expressly  avoiding  the  issue 
of  "separate  but  equal"  as  a  permissible 
standard) . 

Vm.  Jury  Service.  There  now  appears  to  be 
no  state  in  which  women  as  a  class  are  ab- 
solutely excluded  from  Jury  service.  See 
Hearings,  726-27  (collecting  and  classifying 
laws  relating  to  Jury  service  for  women,  and 
exemptions  therefrom).  Such  a  statute  has 
never  been  ruled  upon  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  there  are  dicta  to  the  effect  that 
such  exclusion  would  be  proper.  Strauder  v. 
West  Virginia,  100  U.S.  303,  310  (1879)  (hold- 
ing exclusion  of  Negroes  from  Jury  service  to 
be  impermissible,  but  suggesting  that  vari- 
ous other  kinds  of  distinctions — including 
exclusion  of  women — would  be  valid) ;  Fay  v. 
New  York,  332  U.S.  261.  290  (1947)  (very 
strongly  worded  dictum  to  the  effect  that 


women  may  be  excluded  from  all  Juries,  even 
to  the  extent  of  suggesting  that  the  rights  of 
women  as  a  class  are  protected  only  by  the 
Nineteenth  Amendment) ;  see  also  Common- 
wealth V.  Welosky,  276  Mass.  398,  177  N.E. 
656  (1931),  cert,  denied.  284  U.S.  684  (1932) 
(holding  that  the  change  In  Massachusetts' 
suffrage  laws  effected  by  the  Nineteenth 
Amendment  does  not  automatically  make 
women  eligible  Jurors).  In  1961,  the  Court 
did  rule  on  a  Florida  statute  which  per- 
mitted women  to  avoid  Jury  service  by  fall- 
ing to  declare  their  willingness  to  serve,  al- 
though It  did  not  exclude  them.  In  Hoyt  v. 
Florida.  368  U.S.  67  (1961).  the  Court,  noting 
that  exemption  of  women  from  Jury  service 
was  widespread,  ruled  that  It  was  not  un- 
constitutional to  do  so;  the  Court  did  ex- 
pressly avoid  stating  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  absolute  exclusion  was  permissible. 
Seizing  upon  this  reservation,  a  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  in  1966  invalidated  Alabama's 
statute  excluding  women  from  Jury  service, 
in  White  v.  Crook,  251  F.Supp.  401  (M.D.  Ala. 
1966) .  The  court  met  the  argument  that  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  was  not  originally 
intended  to  reach  sex  discrimination  by 
branding  It  as  a  "misconception  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  this  Court's  obligation  In  In- 
terpreting It";  the  Constitution  must  be  ap- 
plied, stated  the  court,  as  a  "living  docu- 
ment" for  "contemporary  society."  (Id.  at 
409).  In  Mississippi,  which  untU  1968  had 
a  similar  statute,  the  State  Courts  held  other- 
wise, State  V.  Hall,  187  So.  2d  861  (Miss.  1966) 
appeal  dismissed,  385  U.S.  98  (1966).  In  Bass 
V.  State,  381  F.2d  692  (5th  Clr.  1967).  the 
court  assumed  (for  the  purpose  of  discus- 
sion, and  seemingly  with  substantial  doubt 
on  the  issue)  that  it  would  follow  White  v. 
Crook,  but  still  refused  to  permit  removal  of 
petitioner's  case  from  the  Mississippi  State 
court,  on  the  ground  that  the  Federal  stat- 
ute in  question  applied  only  to  cases  where 
racial  discrimination  was  involved.  To  the 
same  effect  as  Bass  is  Sinclair  v.  Louisiana, 
384  F.2d  310  (5th  Clr.  1967),  where  it  was 
claimed  that  Louisiana  had  followed  a  prac- 
tice of  systematic  exclusion  of  women  from 
Juries. 

IX.  Criminal  Law — Sentencing.  Two  early 
Kansas  raised  issues  in  this  area.  In  In  re 
Dunkerton.  104  Kan.  179  Pac.  347  (1919),  the 
court  upheld,  as  constitutional,  a  state  law 
providing  for  the  sentencing  of  women  con- 
victed of  crime  to  an  'industrial  farm."  la 
dictum,  the  court  stated:  "The  legislature 
may  very  properly  determine  that  women 
convicted  of  crime  shall  be  less  severely 
punished  than  men  convicted  of  the  same 
crime.  The  number  of  women  that  commit 
crimes  is  much  smaller  than  the  number  of 
men  conmilttlng  similar  crimes  .  .  ."  (104 
Kan.  at  484).  At  Issue  In  State  v.  Heitman, 
105  Kan.  139,  181  Pac.  631  (1919),  was  a 
statute  providing  that  for  a  given  offense 
a  man  was  to  be  sentenced  to  prison  for  a 
definite  term  (in  this  case  to  be  fixed  at 
not  more  than  six  months  or  less  than  thirty 
days) ,  while  for  a  similar  offense  a  woman 
should  be  sentenced  to  an  indefinite  term, 
to  be  confined  no  longer  than  the  maximum 
fixed  by  law  (i.e.  In  this  case,  six  months). 
Female  plaintiff  claimed  her  sentence  to  be  a 
violation  of  Equal  Protection,  but  the  stat- 
ute was  upheld,  in  an  opinion  devoted  mainly 
to  praise  of  modern  penology;  little  was  said 
about  the  sentence,  except  to  describe  the 
indeterminate  sentence  as  the  most  pro- 
gressive development  In  this  field.  Two  deci- 
sions In  other  states  reached  the  same  result 
where  statutes  of  this  type  were  questioned : 
In  re  Brady,  116  Ohio  St.  512,  167  N.E.  69 
(1927)  (the  court  equating  sex-dlscrlmlna- 
tlon with  age-dlscrlmlnatlon  where  time  and 
place  of  confinement  are  concerned) ;  and  In 
re  Gosselin,  141  Me.  412.  44  A.2d  882  (1945). 

Statutes  of  the  same  general  type  as  that 
In  the  Heitman  case  have  recently  been  held 
Invalid  In  two  other  states,  however,  on  the 
ground  that  they  violate  the  Equal  Protection 


Clause.  The  leading  case  In  Coimectlcut  is 
U.S.  ex  rel.  Robinson  v.  York,  281  F.  Supp.  8 
(D.  Conn.  1968),  Granting  a  petition  for  n-rit 
of  habeas  corpus,  the  district  court  ruled 
that  no  valid  legislative  purpose  was  served 
by  a  law  which  In  effect  provided  that  women 
as  a  class  must  seirve  longer  sentences  than 
those  permitted  to  be  given  to  men.  Paying 
deference  to  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which  have  permitted  sex  discrimination  of 
various  types,  the  court  nevertheless  held 
that  the  statute  must  be  subjected  to  strict 
scrutiny,  remarking,"  ...  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  reason  why  adult  women,  as  one  of  the 
specific  groups  that  comp>cse  humanity, 
should  have  a  lesser  measure  of  protection 
than  a  racial  group."  (281  F.  Supp.  at  14). 
Accord.  U.S.  ex.  rel.  Sumrell  v.  York,  288  P. 
Supp.  955  (D.  Conn.  1968),  and  Liberti  v. 
York,  28  Conn.  Sup.  9.  246  A.2d  106  (1968). 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  same  principle  was  ap- 
plied (reversing  a  Superior  Court  decision) 
in  Commonwealth  v.  Daniel,  430  Pa.  642,  243 
A.2d400  (1968). 

The  principle  of  the  Robinson  and  Daniel 
cases  has  been  extended  in  Pennsylvania  to 
another  area  as  well.  In  Commonioealf/i  v. 
Stauffer,  214  Pa.  Super.  113,  251  A.2d  718 
( 1969) ,  plaintiff  had  been  sentenced  to  serve 
her  three-yettf  term  for  Involuntary  man- 
slaughter in  Muncy,  a  state  correctional  insti- 
tution. She  claimed  that  the  sentence  was 
improper  because  a  man  sentenced  to  prison 
for  the  same  offense  would  be  Imprisoned  in 
the  county  Jail,  while  she  was  being  sent  to 
what  is  in  effect  a  state  pe)nltentlary.  The 
court  agreed,  invoking  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  and  interpreting  the  Daniel 
decision  as  holding  that  women  are  in  general 
entitled  to  equality  with  men  In  this  area. 

X.  Tort  Actions.  The  majority  rule  that  a 
woman  has  no  catise  of  action  for  loss  of  con- 
sortium in  the  case  of  injury  to  her  husband, 
although  the  husband  has  one  In  the  reverse 
situation,  has  been  held  by  two  Federal  courts 
to  be  a  denial  of  Equal  Protection.  Owen  v. 
Illinois  Baking  Corp.,  260  P.  Supp.  820  (D. 
Mich.  1966)  (Michigan  rule)  and  Karczewski 
V.  B.  &  O.  RR.  Co..  274  Supp.  169  (N.D.  HI. 
1967)  (Indiana  rule).  The  totter  has  appar- 
ently been  overruled,  however,  by  the  con- 
trary holding  in  Miskunas  v.  Union  Carbide 
Corp.,  399  P.2d  847  (7th  Clr.  1968) .  cert,  de- 
nied (three  Justices  dissenting),  393  U.S. 
1066  ( 1969) .  The  MUkunas  opinion  was  relied 
on  In  Duley  v.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  44  111. 
2d  15.  263  N.E.  2d  373  (1969),  upholding 
against  constitutional  challenge  a  statute 
providing  no  Workmen's  Compensation  re- 
covery (and  no  Wrongful  Death  Action  either, 
in  a  case  governed  by  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation law)  for  the  widower  unless  he 
was  completely  dependent  on  his  wife  for 
his  support,  even  though  a  widow  Is  subject 
to  no  such  requirement. 

XI.  Miscellaneous.  In  re  Estate  of  Legatos, 
1  Cal.  App.  3d  667,  81  Cal.  Rptr.  910  (1969) 
(statutory  provision  Imposing  state  Inheri- 
tance tax  on  property  devised  under  certain 
conditions  to  a  wife  by  the  husband,  where 
no  corresponding  tax  Is  Imposed  on  property 
so  devised  to  the  husband  by  the  wife,  held 
a  violation  of  Equal  Protection);  Reed  v. 
Reed.  93  Idaho  611,  465  P.2d  636  ( 1970)  (state 
statute  providing  that  the  court  is  to  prefer 
male  over  female  when  p>ersons  otherwise 
equally  entitled  to  a  selection  apply  to  be 
named  as  administrator  of  a  decedent's 
estate;  held  valid  because  it  provides  a  means 
of  avoiding  the  necessity  for  a  hearing  in 
such  cases,  and  because  it  represents  a  rea- 
sonable Judgment  by  the  legislature  that  men 
in  general  are  better  equipped  to  serve  as 
administrators  than  women  are);  State  v. 
Bearcub,  465  P.2d  252  (Ore.  1970)  (state  stat- 
ute prohibiting  the  sharing  by  a  male  over  18 
of  the  subsistence  or  lodging  of  any  female 
householder  on  welfare  held  not  unoonstl- 
tuUonal,  despite  the  fact  that  It  does  not 
prohibit  similar  activity  by  a  woman,  the 
court  remarking  that  "the  Creator  took  care 
of  classifying  men  and   women  differently. 
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and  If  the  legislature  accepts  these  differ- 
ences In  a  matter  like  this,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  classiaoatlons  thus 
made  were  without  good  reason"). 


CONFERENCE    OF    AFRICAN-AMER- 
ICAN DELEGATES 

Mi-.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  early 
this  month  a  group  of  distinguished 
American  and  African  elected  officials 
gathered  in  Lusaka,  Zambia,  to  discuss 
relations  between  African  states  and  the 
United  States.  They  had  quite  an  agenda 
before  them  since  the  sad  truth  is  that 
these  relations  are  in  desperate  need  of 
repair.  The  United  States  has  for  too  long 
relegated  the  African  continent  to  a  low 
priority  and  never  has  this  fact  been 
more  true  than  at  the  present  moment. 
Our  concern  for  the  deteriorating  racial 
situation  in  southern  Africa  somehow 
does  not  seem  to  fit  into  President  Nixon's 
larger  game  plan ;  hence,  the  new  Azores 
agreement  with  Portugal  or  the  failm-e 
of  the  President  to  revoke  the  renewal  of 
the  sugar  quota  for  South  Africa. 

The  Nixon  doctrine  of  self-reliance 
apparently  means  that  we  should  fortify 
Portugal,  as  a  member  of  NATO,  through 
military  assistance  programs  and  be  for- 
getful of  the  fact  that  Portugal  uses  this 
assistance  in  her  efiforts  to  squelch  inde- 
pendence movements  and  assertions  of 
political  justice  in  the  territories  of  An- 
gola, Mozambique,  and  Guinea,  Bissau. 

In  South  Africa  the  Nixon  doctrine  has 
meant  abnegation  of  an  active  role  in 
promoting  policies  to  assist  in  the 
achievement  of  basic  human  rights,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  American  invest- 
ments. 

In  Rhodesia,  American  policy  is  like 
elsewhere  in  Africa — nondescript.  The 
President  failed  to  work  actively  for 
maintaining  full  economic  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  in  compliance  with  the 
comprehensive  and  mandatory  sanctions 
established  by  the  United  Nations  in  May 
1968.  Our  Government  has  remained 
silent  as  the  grave  racial  imrest  and  in- 
justice in  Rhodesia  becomes  more  and 
more  apparent. 

The  record  is  alarming,  and  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  administration  has  any  in- 
tention of  reversing  this  trend  Is  less  than 
assuring.  We  must  place  our  hopes  with 
outside  pressures  and  initiatives  like  the 
Lusaka  Conference. 

Out  of  my  concern  for  recent  develop- 
ments In  American  policies  toward  Africa 
and  my  support  of  the  Lusaka  Confer- 
ence, I  sent  a  telegram  to  His  Excellency 
Kenneth  D.  Kaunda,  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Zambia.  President  Kaunda 
hosted  the  conference  and  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  assertion  of  racial  justice  in 
southern  Africa,  as  enunciated  in  the 
Lusaka  Manifesto  of  1969.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  cable  to 
President  Kaunda  and  his  kind  reply  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Zambia,  AraiCA. 
His  Excellency  Kenneth  D.  Kattnoa.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Zambia. 
Dear  Mr.  Kaunda  :  My  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  you,  your  distinguished  guests 
from  the  United  States  and  other  members 
of  this  first   meeting  of  African  American 


representatives.  This  conference  provides  an 
urgently  needed  opportunity  for  frank  dis- 
cussion of  relations  between  African  states 
and  the  United  States.  Your  leadership  is  ap- 
preciated, Mr.  President.  You  have  spoken  so 
articulately  and  reasonably  to  the  world 
about  racial  equality  and  self-determination. 
Most  Americans,  who,  like  myself,  are  de- 
voted to  many  of  the  ideals  enunciated  In 
the  Lusaka  Manifesto,  strongly  disapprove  of 
many  aspects  of  current  American  policies 
affecting  Africa.  I  deplore,  for  example: 

1.  Withdrawal  of  U.S.  representation  from 
the  United  Nations  Committee  on  Colonial- 
ism. 

2.  Relaxation  of  the  arms  embargo  on 
South  Africa. 

3.  Erosion  of  our  commonality  of  Interests 
In  United  Nations  votes  on  key  African-en- 
dorsed Issues. 

4.  Renewal  of  the  sugar  quota. 

5.  Acceptance  of  the  chrome  amendment. 

6.  The  recent  Azores  agreement  with  Por- 
tugal. 

Hopefully,  this  conference  will  Gkddress 
these  and  other  problems  in  African- 
American  relations. 

I  will  be  highly  interested  in  your  recom- 
mendations, and  I  intend  to  do  all  I  can  to 
correct  these  policies. 

hxtbeet  h.  humphbet. 

State  House, 
The  Republic  or  Zambia, 

Lusaka,  January  25. 1972. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Humphrey:  I  write  to  thank  you 
very  sincerely  for  your  message  cabled  to  me 
on  the  occasion  of  the  convening  of  the  Con- 
ference of  African  and  American  Representa- 
tives held  in  Lusaka,  in  January,   1972. 

I  was  touched  by  your  kind  sentiments  of 
tribute  to  me  on  my  stand  on  the  twin  ques- 
tions of  racial  equality  and  self-determina- 
tion. 

We  in  Zambia  have  always  deplored  the  In- 
adequacy of  U.S.  policies  towards  African 
Issues  in  general  and  the  unfolding  crisis  In 
Southern  Africa  in  p<irtlcular.  We  therefore 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  host  a  Confer- 
ence whose  objective  it  is  to  promote  under- 
standing and  mutual  confidence  between 
Americans  and  Africans  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  major  Issues  which  are  bound 
to  shape  the  relations  between  the  two  conti- 
nents. 

On  the  other  band,  we  do  not  for  one  mo- 
ment, have  any  Illusions  as  to  the  limita- 
tions which  recommendations  passed  by  such 
conferences  and  similar  bodies  may  have  on 
the  orientation  of  U.8.  policies  towards 
Africa.  We  remain  consoled  however,  by  the 
thought  that  In  people  like  you  who  are  not 
only  leaders  of  the  U.S.  but  also  outstanding 
and  Influential  world  statesmen,  we  have 
friends  from  whom  we  can  draw  support  and 
encouragement. 

I  thank  you  once  again  for  your  thought- 
ful and  considerate  message. 
Yours  sincerely, 
I  signed  1     KzNNn'H  D.  Kaunda, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Zambia. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  conference  met 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Lusaka  Manifesto,  a 
spirit  which  has  been  noticeably  absent 
in  our  own  Government's  policies  but  one 
which  I  would  like  to  see  reinstated: 

We  believe  that  all  the  peoples  who  have 
made  their  homes  in  the  countries  of  south- 
ern Africa  are  Africans,  regardless  of  the 
colour  of  their  skins;  and  we  would  oppose 
a  racialist  majority  government  which 
adopted  a  philosophy  of  deliberate  and  per- 
manent discrimination  between  citizens  on 
grounds  of  racial  origin.  We  are  not  talking 
raciaUsm  when  we  reject  the  colonialism  and 
apartheid  policies  now  operating  in  those 
areas;  we  are  demanding  an  opportunity  for 
all  the  people  of  these  states,  working  to- 


gether as  equal  individual  citizens,  to  wofk 
out  for  themselves  the  institutions  and  the 
system  of  government  under  which  they  win 
by  general  consent,  live  together  and  work 
together  to  build  a  barmomous  society. 


SUPPORT  FOR  VOTER 
REGISTRATION  BILL 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  the  other 

day  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hyman 
Bookbinder,  the  Washington  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Jewish  Committee 
His  letter  indicated  the  committee's  sup- 
port for  the  voter  registration  bill 
S. 2574.  ' 

Enclosed  with  the  letter  was  a  copy  of 
a  program  proposal  by  the  American 
Jewish  Committee  to  President  Nixon 
for  his  Bicentennial  Commission.  The 
proposal  asks  President  Nixon  to  make 
one  of  the  central  goals  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  greater  participation  in 
our  democratic  process.  They  entitled  the 
proposal  "100  Million  Voters  by  '76." 
Obviously,  the  goal  of  the  bicentennial 
proposal  and  S.  2574,  the  voter  registra- 
tion  bill,  are  the  same,  namely  to  Increase 
our  coxmtry's  democratic  participation. 

The  desire  to  have  100  million  Ameri- 
cans participate  in  the  selection  of  their 
Govenmient  is  in  no  way  an  unreason- 
able desire.  One  himdred  million  voters 
would  mean  a  turnout  of  83  percent  of 
the  voting  age  population.  This  degree 
of  participation  would  merely  put  us 
abreast  with  most  of  the  other  democ- 
racies of  the  world.  Even  with  this  20- 
percent  increase  in  our  voter  participa- 
tion we  would  still  be  lagging  behind  the 
89-percent  voter  turnout  in  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  the  86-percent  turnout  of  New 
Zealand  and  Germany,  and  many  other 
nations.  Such  an  increase  would  at  least 
remove  us  from  the  position  of  last  place 
among  the  world's  democracies  as  re- 
gards democratic  participation. 

The  program  proposal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee  goes  hito  detail 
explaining  the  rationale  for  their  con- 
clusion. The  points  that  it  makes  are  s 
serious  commentary  on  our  Nation's 
democracy  and  are  well  worth  reading. 

If  there  is  no  objection,  I  ask  that  the 
program  proposal  for  the  Bicentennial 
Commission  entitled  "100  Million  Voters 
by  '76"  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Program  Proposal  for  the  Bicentennial 
Commission:  100  Million  Voters  by  1973 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  agrees 
with  President  Nixon  that  the  aooth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  our  nation  should  be 
taken  as  an  opportunity  to  make  a  dedicated 
effort  to  fulfill  those  national  aspirations  yet 
unattalned.  Recognizing  the  Importance  of 
the  electoral  process  as  the  cornerstone  of 
American  democracy,  we  urge  that  one  cen- 
tral goal  of  the  Bicentennial  be  greater  par- 
ticipation in  the  political  process,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  fullest  possible  exercise 
of  the  right  to  vote. 

The  AJC  urges  the  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion to  initiate  at  once  a  program  Involving 
both  public  and  private  efforts  to  best  realize 
the  objective  of  full  electoral  participation. 
As  a  symbol  of  this  goal,  we  propose  that  toe 
seek  to  involve  at  least  100  million  voters  in 
the  Presidential  election  of  1976. 

In  1968,  seventy-three  million  citizens 
voted  their  choice  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  but  there  were  an  additional  47 
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nillllon  Americans  old  enough  to  vote  who 
did  not  vote.  This  voting  participation  rate 
of  61  percent  is  substantially  below  that  of 
most  democratic  nations. 

We  seek  to  increase  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can voters,  but  we  must  seek  more  than  an 
increase  In  numbers.  There  must  be  also  an 
increased  involvement  in  every  phase  of  the 
po:itlcal  process  If  we  desire  an  Increased 
confidence  in  our  political  system. 

One  of  the  great  guiding  themes  of  our 
democracy  is  that  government  "derives  its 
Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned." There  is  no  greater  single  manifesta- 
tion of  that  consent  than  the  vote.  Yet,  the 
tragic  fact  Is  that  in  the  1968  Presidential 
election  only  3  out  of  6  eligible  Americans 
registered  their  consent,  or  lack  thereof,  to 
the  programs  enunciated  by  candidates  for 
the  highest  office  in  the  land.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  nonvoters  in  the  1968  Presidential 
election,  moreover,  reported  that  they  were 
simply  not  Interested  In  voting.  At  a  time 
when  the  decisions  of  our  government  vitally 
affect  all  our  people,  the  sense  of  alienation, 
disaffection  or  apathy  that  such  non-partlcl- 
pation  conveys  is  a  tragic  commentary  on  our 
times.  Quite  simply,  people  who  vote  feel 
that  they  have  a  stake  In  and  a  sense  of 
oonnectlon  to  the  government.  People  who 
don't  vote  are  saying  that  they  as  Individuals 
do  not  count  or,  what  is  worse,  that  the 
democratic  Institutions  do  not  count.  Much 
greater  efforts  must  be  made,  therefore,  to 
persuade  these  nonparticipants  that  an  Indi- 
vidual's vote  does  count,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  that  It  can  be  made  more  effective  and 
meaningful. 

The  national  participation  rate  of  61  per- 
cent Is  bad  enough;  the  rate  for  state  and 
local.  Including  Congressional,  elections  Is 
even  worse.  In  most  local  elections  less  than 
half  of  the  potential  votes  Is  cast.  Every 
town,  county,  and  city  must  be  brought  Into 
this  national  effort  to  Increase  and  deepen 
water  particlpatlcoi. 

Not  all  of  the  voting  gap  Is  due  to  Indif- 
ference, of  course.  Obstacles  to  voting, 
whether  due  to  racial  discrimination,  resi- 
dency requirements,  or  other  factors,  must 
finally  be  completely  eliminated. 
The  100  million  goal 

As  a  dramatic  symbol  of  our  concerns,  and 
as  an  ambitious  yet  realistic  undertaking,  we 
recommend  that  at  least  100,000,000  voters  In 
the  elections  of  1976  be  declared  as  a  Bicen- 
tennial goal.  The  goal  Is  clearly  attainable: 

If  the  present  participation  rate  of  61  per- 
cent continues  untU  1976,  about  8  or  9  mil- 
lion additional  voters  would  participate  that 
year  as  a  result  of  population  g^wth  alone; 
if  the  18-year-oId  vote  Is  operative  that  year 
(a  goal  which  AJC  enthusiastically  supports) . 
this  would  add  about  another  5  or  6  mUllon 
voters. 

These  two  developments  alone  would  In- 
crease the  total  vote  to  about  87  or  88  million. 

Increasing  the  participation  rate  to  about 
70  percent  from  the  present  61  percent  would 
add  another  13  or  14  mUllon  voters  in  1976 — 
thus  reaching  the  100  mUllon  goal.  As  the 
following  will  Indicate,  this  should  be  pos- 
sible if  a  concerted  drive  Is  conducted  over 
the  next  six  years. 

Of  the  47  million  Americans  who  failed  to 
rote  in  1968: 

About  8  mUIion  were  actually  registered 
but  faUed  to  vote; 

About  8  million  more  were  unable  to  reg- 
ister under  state  eligibility  requlreiments,  of 
whom  6  million  were  eliminated  because  of 
state  residency  rules; 

About  31  million  either  did  not  even  try  to 
register  to  vote  or  were  prevented  from  so 
<loing,  for  one  reason  or  another. 

If  11  mulion  of  these  47  million  bad  voted 
In  1968,  the  participation  rate  that  year 
would  have  been  70%.  Surely,  this  should 
have  been  possible. 


recommendations 

We  recommend  that  a  broad  array  of  pro- 
grams. Involving  all  the  major  groups  In 
American  society — government  at  every  level, 
the  educational  system,  the  political  parties, 
business,  labor,  the  wide  range  of  civic  and 
social  organizations,  the  media — be  devel- 
oped to: 

1.  Increase  the  number  of  people  involved 
In  the  electoral  process; 

3.  Encourage  participation  by  a  greater 
number  of  people  in  the  larger  political  proc- 
ess, i.e..  party  primaries,  caucuses  and  con- 
ventions; campaigning;  voter-registration 
drives. 

8.  Enhance  the  quality  of  voter  participa- 
tion through  a  program  of  education  in  the 
essential    processes    of    democracy    and    the 
great  docvunents  on  which  they  are  founded. 
Closing  the  minority  voting  gap 

Due  primarily  to  the  1966  Voting  Rights 
Act — ^but  due  also  to  greater  voter  conscious- 
ness and  confidence  in  the  electoral  process — 
the  Sixties  saw  an  Increase  of  over  IV^  mU- 
llon Negro  voters  in  the  South.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  trend  is  clearly  evident  In  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  black  elected  offi- 
cials in  the  11  Southern  states  rose  from  70 
in  1966  to  more  than  600  in  1968.  In  turn, 
this  pattern  has  further  Increased  Interest 
in  the  electoral  process  and  even  higher  reg- 
istrations can  be  expected  In  the  years  ahead. 

But  the  voting  participation  rate  for  Ne- 
groes, for  Puerto  Ricans,  for  Indians,  for 
Spanish-speaking  Americans  remains  sub- 
stantially below  that  of  the  general  popu- 
lace. Renewal  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  for 
another  five  years  (and  with  the  addition 
of  a  national  ban  on  literacy  tests)  should 
provide  the  basis  for  continued  gains  In  mi- 
nority voting  patterns.  But  rigorous  enforce- 
ment by  the  Federal  government  must  be 
pursued  if  the  full  effect  of  the  law  is  to  be 
realized. 

Federal  law  alone,  however,  will  not  pro- 
duce the  level  of  black  and  other  minority 
voting  needed  to  close  the  gap.  E^ery  ruse  to 
disenfranchise  the  minority  citizen  (de  Jure 
or  de  facto)  must  be  eliminated:  redistrict- 
Ing,  use  of  at-large  elections,  obstacles  to 
becoming  candidates  or  delegates,  rigged 
nominating  and  related  procedures,  lack  of 
adequate  polling  facilities — to  say  nothing 
of  continued  use  of  harassment  and  intimi- 
dation to  discourage  registration  or  voting. 
Youth — A  special  challenge 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  is  pleased 
to  note  that  the  likelihood  of  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  18  has  been  greatly  Increased 
as  a  result  of  the  Senate's  action  in  adding 
this  provision  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  If 
the  House  should  refuse  to  go  along — and  It 
Is  oitf  hope  that  it  wUl  go  along — then  the 
Congress  should  proceed  Immediately  to  Ini- 
tiate the  Constitutional  amendment  proc- 
ess toward  the  same  end. 

Whatever  else  might  be  said  about  today's 
youth,  it  is  more  Informed  and  more  In- 
volved in  the  major  issues  of  our  times  than 
any  preceding  generation.  But  It  is  not  suf- 
ficiently Involved  politically.  It  therefore  too 
often  looks  for  and  adopts  extra-political  and 
extra-legal  ways  to  correct  the  social  Ills 
which  it  perceives.  The  very  preservation  of 
our  democratic  way  of  life  may  depend  on 
the  success  we  have  in  bringing  our  young 
people  into  the  political  process — ^not  only 
in  that  final  act  of  voting,  but  in  the  full 
range  of  political  action. 

While  we  work  toward  a  lowering  of  the 
voting  age,  it  is  Important  to  cite  the  fact 
that  the  youngest  group  of  those  now  eligi- 
ble to  vote  actually  have  the  lowest  partic- 
ipation rate.  In  1968,  the  21-24  age  group  had 
only  half  the  participation  rate  as  those  In 
their  middle-age.  This  regrettable  fact,  In- 
stead of  being  used  as  an  argument  against 
lowering  the  voting  age,  reminds  us  rather 


that  making  the  vote  possible  is  only  one-half 
the  job  facing  us;  we  must  make  the  vote 
seem  relevant  and  significant. 

Residency  obstacles 

In  the  1968  Presidential  election,  about  5 
mlUlon  otherwise  eligible  voters  were  barred 
from  voting  because  of  state  residency  re- 
quirements. In  this  mobile  society  of  ours, 
over  20  percent  of  all  Americans  move  every 
year.  It  Is  therefore  only  right  that  new  state 
residents  be  allowed  to  vote  In  a  Presidential 
election,  regardless  of  the  length  of  time  they 
have  resided  in  the  new  state. 

Similarly,  In  state  and  local  eleotlons  there 
should  be  the  least  possible  restrictions  on 
the  right  to  vote  because  of  residency. 

Facilitating  voter  participation 
More  Important  even  than  elimination  at 
literacy  tests  is  the  elimination  of  illiteracy 
itself  if  full  and  meaningful  participation  is 
to  be  achieved.  While  there  are  of  course 
other  vital  reasons  for  the  total  eradication 
of  illiteracy  in  America — and  this  might  well 
be  a  major  Bicentennial  program  Itself — 
greater  political  sophistication  and  discrim- 
ination requires  the  ability  to  read,  to  under- 
stand, to  communicate. 

Both  goiveminent  and  the  private  sector 
should  develop  improved  programs  to  foster 
better  understanding  of  the  rights  and  duties 
of  citizenship  and  the  significance  of  voting. 
Better  use  should  be  made  of  programs  of 
adult  education,  literacy  and  community  ac- 
tion which  are  administered,  at  the  Federal 
level,  by  HEW.  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Agriculture,  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. At  the  State  and  local  levels,  there 
are  innumerable  activities  that  could  ap- 
propriately add  or  extend  citizenship  educa- 
tion. There  Is  almost  no  Umlt  to  what  more 
could  be  done  by  the  hundreds  of  national 
private  organizations — religious,  women's, 
veterans',  student  and  youth,  fraternal,  etc. 
The  proposal  for  a  National  Election  Holi- 
day should  be  given  careful  consideration 
and,  if  found  feasible,  enacted  in  time  for 
the  election  of  1976.  Fiu^her  study  should 
be  encouraged  on  most  appropriate  hours  for 
registration  and/or  voting,  location  of  voting 
facilities,  greater  use  of  absentee  ballots,  and 
every  other  aspect  of  the  electoral  process 
which  could  affect  the  level  of  partlclp>ation. 
Both  the  business  and  the  labor  communi- 
ties should  examine  what  more  they  could 
do  to  increase  partlclpatloii. 
Challenge   to  State  and   local   governments 

The  Bicentennial  Commission  should  urge 
every  state  and  local  jurisdiction  to  become 
part  of  this  program.  If  the  100,000,000  goal 
is  to  succeed,  every  county  in  the  nation 
should  set  a  goal  for  Itself — not  only  one  for 
1976,  but  interim  goals  for  every  year  till 
then.  Governors  should  charge  each  state 
Bicentennial  Oommlssion  with  partlciUar  re- 
sponsibility for  this  program.  As  indicated 
above,  political  participation  rates  In  nuiny 
states  and  localities  Is  shockingly  low. 
And  to  educational  institutions 

The  role  of  education  In  exx>andlng  and 
Improving  the  electoral  pipocess  is  self- 
evident.  From  the  grade  schools  through 
graduate  work,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
improved  curricula,  for  better  materials,  for 
easier  access  to  people  and  Information.  Ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  involve  the  students 
actively  in  some  aspect  of  the  poUtlcal  proc- 
ess, as  well  as  In  the  classroom. 

T?ie  political  parties  have  major 
responsfbility 

After  all  Is  said  and  done,  of  coiirse,  the 
prime  responsibility  in  a  free  society  must 
be  that  of  the  political  Instrument  itself. 
Crovernment  can  and  should  eliminate  bar- 
riers. But  it  cannot  force  participation.  We 
do  not  seek  to  achieve  the  99  %  participation 
rates  of  totalitarian  regimes — at  the  cost  of 
our  freedom.  The   parties   in   a  democratic 
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society,  moreover,  must  not  be  authoritarian 
or  totalitarian  themselves. 

Each  of  our  parties  should  be  encouraged, 
during  this  Bicentennial  period,  to  make  an 
active  effort  to  encourage  young  people,  new 
voters.  Blacks  and  other  minorities,  and  all 
other  groups  that  have  hitherto  remained 
pretty  much  outside  of  the  political  process, 
to  participate  In  party  activities,  from  the 
precinct  level  to  the  national  committee 
level. 

If  each  poentlal  voter  is  to  take  that  cru- 
cial step  of  voting  on  Election  Day,  he  must 
not  be  permitted  to  feel  that  the  final  choices 
available  to  him  were  decreed  by  a  handful  of 
individuals,  that  his  views  and  preferences 
had  not  been  solicited,  that  the  real  issues  of 
the  day  had  not  been  truly  Involved  In  the 
selection  of  candidates. 

Each  party  must  examine  its  entire  struc- 
ture and  Its  operations — to  make  sure  that 
they  are  fully  responsive  to  the  needs  and  the 
desires  of  the  citizens  who  support  that 
party. 

coNcmsiON 

As  the  nation's  oldest  human  relations 
agency,  the  American  Jewish  Committee  Is 
deeply  committed  to  the  democratic  system 
We  are  disturbed  by  evidences  of  alarming 
numbers  of  people  who  have  abandoned  faith 
In  the  ability  of  that  system  to  provide  Jus- 
tice and  progress  and  security.  Their  dis- 
affection, their  alienation,  their  apathy  Is 
too  frequently  reflected  In  their  failure  to 
participate  in  the  political  process,  especially 
In  exercising  their  right  to  vote. 

We  urge  the  Bicentennial  Commission  to 
set  as  one  of  the  goals  In  Its  general  plan  "to 
fulfill  those  national  aspirations  yet  unat- 
tained"  the  fullest  possible  participation  by 
all  Americans  in  the  political  process  which 
our  Pounding  Fathers  so  carefully  designed, 
including  the  power  to  effect  changes  in  that 
process  Itself. 

As  a  symbol  of  that  greater  participation, 
we  have  proposed  the  goal  of  100.000.000 
voters  In  the  Presidential  elections  of  1976. 
With  such  Increase  in  numbers,  moreover, 
we  hope  that  at  every  step  in  the  political 
process  there  will  be  greater  and  deeper  In- 
volvement by  more  Americans.  These  goals 
will  be  achieved  only  If  government  at  all 
levels,  our  private  Institutions,  the  media, 
and  our  educational  Institutions  all  play  an 
active  role.  We  are  confident  that.  In  such 
an  effort,  all  of  these  Institutions  will  Indeed 
do  their  part.  They  should  be  challenged  to 
do  so. 


February  2,  1972 


THE  YOUTH  FOR  UNDERSTANDING 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  in  today's  recognition  of 
the  Youth  for  Understanding  program. 
This  international  student  exchange  pro- 
gram bringing  youngsters  here  from 
foreign  countries  and  giving  American 
students  a  similiar  opportunity  to  live 
and  study  abroad  is  an  effective  and 
successful  activity,  judging  reports  from 
mv  own  .stite  of  Nevada. 

In  Reno,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clint  Howard 
inaugurated  the  program  in  Nevada  when 
they  accepted  a  Brazilian  student  into 
their  home  for  6  months  last  year.  They 
have  become  so  enthusiastic  about  the 
program  that  the  wife,  Beverely,  has  ac- 
cepted the  post  of  area  representative. 

Mrs.  Howard  tells  me  another  YPU 
student  from  Switzerland  is  now  living 
in  Reno  for  1  full  year's  study  at  Reno 
High  School.  And  she  has  been  busy  lin- 
ing UD  more.  By  the  second  school 
semester  she  expects  to  have  South 
American  students  attending  every  high 
school  in  Reno  and  in  the  nearby  com- 


munities of  Fallon,  Stateline,  and 
Minden. 

In  addition,  a  Reno  girl  who  is  gradu- 
ating from  high  school  in  Jime  has  been 
accepted  in  the  Thirteenth  Year  Study 
Abroad  program. 

My  commendation  to  the  Howards  and 
other  fine  Nevadans  who  are  making  this 
program  work  so  well. 

The  Youth  for  Understanding  program 
gained  public  attention  last  summer 
when  the  Reno  Evening  Gazette  inter- 
viewed the  young  Brazilian  who  stayed 
with  the  Howards.  To  illustrate  the  good- 
will this  program  is  creating  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  news  story  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  Reno  Evening  Gazette,  July  19,  1971] 
To  A  BoY  Prom  Brazil,  Reno's  Some  CrrY! 

Editor's  Note. — Following  Is  a  team  re- 
porting effort  by  Teen-age  Opportunity  Pro- 
gram students  Cheryl  MartlnelU,  Steve 
Martarano  and  Wayne  Melton,  all  15,  who 
are  spending  the  summer  at  the  Reno  Eve- 
ning Gazette  learning  about  Journalism.  All 
three  conducted  a  press  conference  with  ex- 
change student  Alberto  Rodrlgues.  The  final 
story  was  written  by  Miss  MartlnelU.) 

What  does  a  foreigner  think  of  the  "Biggest 
Little  City  m  the  World?" 

To  a  Brazilian  boy,  Reno  Is  an  exciting 
and  beautiful  world  In  itself. 

Alberto  Rodrlgues,  a  16-year-old  foreign 
exchange  student,  has  come  to  Reno  from 
Florlanopolls,  Santa  Catarlna  In  Brazil  on 
the  Youth  For  Understanding  Program.  He 
came  here  Feb.  7  and  will  be  leaving  July  13. 

He  has  been  living  with  the  family  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clint  Howard  at   1495  Alturas  St. 

"There  Is  no  way  I  can  tell  you  how  nice 
these  people  have  been  to  me.  It's  been  un- 
believable," he  said  of  his  hosts. 

Howard  said  of  Rodrlgues,  "We  have  cer- 
tainly enjoyed  having  him.  Alberto  has  a 
very  even  disposition  and  he  was  able  to 
adjust  to  our  ways.  My  three  sons  got  along 
very  well  with  Alberto.  They  pretty  much 
went  their  own  ways  and  never  had  any 
fights. 

"We  have  fun  comparing  things  In  America 
to  things  In  Brazil,"  Howard  said. 

STUDENTS    HELPFUL 

A  Junior  at  Reno  High  School  this  past 
semester,  said  he  found  the  students  very 
nice  and  helpful.  But  he  said  there  are  a  lot 
of  differences  between  Reno  schools  and 
Brazilian  schools. 

"When  I  first  came  here.  I  thought  every- 
one would  be  asking  me  If  I  needed  help  In 
my  school  work,  but  I  find  American  students 
are  more  independent  In  their  studies  and 
work  primarily  on  their  own."  he  said. 

"I  prefer  my  school  where  you  get  more 
help  and  learn  more  because  everyone  works 
together.  When  we  study  we  have  partners." 

The  subjects  he  studied  In  Reno  were  art, 
Spanish,  algebra,  history,  chemistry,  English, 
and  physical  education. 

"At  our  school,  we  have  13  subjects.  11  of 
which  we  have  to  take.  We  also  have  a  rotat- 
ing schedule  so  we  don't  have  the  same 
classes  everyday."  he  continued. 

The  only  thing  he  finds  wTong  with  Reno 
Is  the  drug  problem  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion, he  said 

"We  don't  have  much  of  either  In  Brazil," 
he  said. 

Rodrigues  plans  to  go  to  college  liecause, 
as  he  says,  "You  can't  get  anywhere  In  Brazil 
without  going  to  college." 

He  is  like  any  average  American  teen-ager, 
has  the  same  Ukee  and  dislikes,  and  generaUy 
does  about  the  same  things. 

He  enjoys  today's  rock  music  and  his  fa- 


vorite rock  group  la  Creedence  Clearwater 
Revival.  He  Is  fascinated  by  today's  fashion/ 

His  favorite  food  Is  lasagna.  but  he  likes 
most  American  food. 

He  went  to  Disneyland  and  said  he  had  th» 
"time  of  his  life. 

"I  don't  see  how  anyone  who  goes  there 
can  not  have  fun.  It's  a  place  everyone 
should  go  see  sometime  in  his  life." 

RECEIVES   VISITOR 

A  friend  of  his  from  Brazil  who  Is  an  ex- 
change  student  In  California  came  to  visit 
and  went  to  Disneyland  with  him. 

He  says  Brazil  has  almost  the  same  sports 
as  this  country  does.  He  loves  to  play  base- 
ball, basketball,  speedaway  which  is  similar 
to  soccer,  and  table  tennis. 

"I  am  modest,  but  I'm  pretty  good  at. 
them,"  he  said. 

When  asked  what  he  does  In  his  spare 
time  he  said,  "I  like  to  ride  my  bike  around 
Virginia  Lake." 

Rodrigues  enjoys  parties  because  In  Brazil, 
they  start  at  11  p.m.  and  end  at  3  a.m.  He 
says  American  parties  aren't  as  much  fun  be- 
cause they  start  at  7  p.m.  and  end  at  1 1  p.m. 

In  Brazil  there  Is  no  limit  to  the  drinking 
age.  ^ 

He  also  finds  the  American  style  of  dating 
to  his  dislike.  He  prefers  going  out  at  night 
with  a  large  group  of  people  to  a  special 
night  club  they  have  in  Brazil  for  persons  of 
their  age. 

PLAYS  FIELD 

"That  way  you  can  have  15  girls  to  talk 
and  dance  with  If  you  want,  Instead  of  one 
girl  for  the  whole  night,"  he  said. 

He  also  likes  the  snow  around  Reno.  In 
Brazil,  It  only  rains. 

He  enjoyed  his  trip  to  Virginia  Cltv,  but 
thought  the  town  was  a  little  mixed  up  be- 
cause of  the  real  old  buildings  with  modern 
slot  machines  Inside. 

"I  wish  I  was  21  so  that  I  could  play  the 
slot  machines.  Even  though  I  would  Just 
throw  my  money  away,  I  think  It  would  be 
fun." 

During  his  stay,  he  has  visited  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  Detroit,  Carson  Cltv.  and 
many  historical  places  of  interest  In  Nevada. 
When  he  leaves  he  will  go  through  Chicago 
and  New  York. 

When  asked  about  the  exchange  program, 
he  said.  "If  you  ever  have  the  opportunity  to 
go  to  another  country  on  this  program,  don't 
miss  It.  It's  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  and 
probably  the  best  thing  that  will  ever  hap- 
pen to  you. 

"You  meet  so  many  new  people,  see  so  many 
new  places,  and  learn  so  many  new  things 
that  It's  Just  unbelievable." 

He  said  that  he  can  hardly  wait  to  get  back 
home  to  Brazil,  but  hopes  to  someday  return 
to  the  United  States. 


THE  EXISTENCE  OF  THE 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  12,  1951.  21  years  ago,  the  Inter- 
national Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Geno- 
cide went  into  effect  At  present  there  are 
75  nptions  narty  to  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, includng  almost  all  of  ou--  NATO 
and  SEA  TO  allies.  Americans  who  have 
traveled  abroad  to  Western  Europe,  Can- 
ada, or  Mexico  hnve  bsen  in  countries 
where  the  Genocide  Convention  was  in 
full  force. 

There  is  no  need  to  engage  In  specula- 
tion about  the  possible  effects  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  on  the  United 
States.  Instead  we  can  look  at  the  coun- 
tries that  have  ratified  the  convention 
and  see  how  it  has  actually  affected 
them.  Many  are  democracies;  some  have 
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federal  forms  of  govermnent.  Their  ex- 
perience with  the  convention  should 
give  us  the  bsisis  for  making  a  realistic 
assessment  of  the  impact  of  the  CMiven- 
tion  on  the  United  States. 

Has  any  citizen  of  any  of  these  75  na- 
tions been  tried  by  an  international 
court  on  charges  of  genocide?  No.  Has 
any  citizen  of  these  coimtries  ever  been 
extradited  to  a  commimist  country  to 
stand  trial  for  Genocide?  No.  Has  this 
convention  abridged  the  freedoms  of 
speech  and  assembly  of  the  citizens  of 
these  coimtries?  No.  Has  this  convention 
disrupted  the  federal  structure  of  those 
federated  nations  which  have  ratified  it? 
No.  Nor  will  the  Genocide  Convention  do 
any  of  these  in  the  United  States  either. 

American  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  will  put  the  United  States 
formally  on  record  as  opposed  to  the 
crime  of  mass  murder.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  we  are  opposed  to  genocide. 
'We  should  do  something  about  it.  Rati- 
fication of  this  treaty  is  a  good,  con- 
structive action  we  can  take.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  urge  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention  without  delay. 


ADVICE  TO  CONSUMERS  ON 
LAUNDRY  DETERGENTS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  last  fall  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Environment  held 
4  days  of  hearings  on  detergents  as  a 
part  of  our  consideration  of  toxic  sub- 
stances legislation  now  before  the  Con- 
gress. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  who  chaired  the 
hearings,  has  since  sifted  the  evidence 
compiled  at  the  hearings  and  prepared  a 
report  to  the  full  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. His  report  is  a  clear  summary  of 
the  safety  and  environmental  issues  in- 
volved. It  attempts,  in  layman's  language, 
to  advise  the  consumer  which  laundry 
product  to  use  and  the  reasons  for  so 
doing. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
this  subject  and  the  confusion  surround- 
ing it,  I  ask  that  an  excerpt  from  Senator 
Spong's  report  "Advice  to  Consumers  on 
Laundry  Detergents,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  We  have  all,  I  am  sure,  been 
asked  by  our  constituents  about  the 
detergent-water  pollution  controversy. 
Senator  Spong's  report  gives  solid  docu- 
mented facts  on  which  to  base  some  an- 
swers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Advice  to  Consumers   on  Laundry  Deter- 
gents— A  Report  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce 
(Prepared  by  Senator  William  B.  Spong,  Jr.') 

environmental    effects    of    currently 
marketed  products  » 

Phosphate  detergents  contribute  to  eu- 
trophlcatlon  (the  process  by  which  lakes  age 
by  becoming  choked  with  vegetation  and 
filled  with  sediment)  In  some  bodies  of  wa- 
ter. Accelerated  eutrophlcatlon  can  create 
large  masses  of  floating  algae  which  give  off 
foul  odors  when  they  decay.  There  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  Just  how  much  dam- 
age the  phosphates  from  detergents  contrib- 
ute and  to  Jxist  how  many  bodies  of  water; 
but  until  these  differences  are  resolved.  It 
seems  sensible  to  err  on  the  side  of  caution 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


In  the  use  of  any  detergents  containing 
phosphate. 

In  waters  in  which  phosphorus  Is  the  "lim- 
iting nutrient"  (that  element  which  controls 
the  rate  of  growth  of  algae  and  other  aquatic 
vegetation) ,  the  use  of  phosphate  detergents 
will  contribute  to  eutrophlcatlon  In  the  Im- 
mediate future,  even  when  It  Is  planned 
eventually  to  use  the  best  available  phos- 
phate control  technology  In  sewage  treatment 
plants.  Consumers  should  therefore  avoid  the 
tise  of  phosphate  detergents  whenever  pos- 
sible In  those  areas  until  such  treatment  fa- 
cilities are  Installed.  When,  because  of  one  of 
the  considerations  referred  to  below.  It  Is  not 
possible  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  phospate 
detergents  In  certain  situations,  the  con- 
sumer should  read  the  labels  carejully  and 

( 1 )  select  that  phosphate  detergent  with  the 
lowest  phosphate  content  which  works  and 

(2)  use  the  least  amount  possible  to  get  a 
satisfactory  wash — which  Is  often  far  less 
than  the  amount  recommended  on  the  box. 

While  the  use  of  phosphate  detergents  Is 
clearly  most  worrisome  where  phosphorus  Is 
"Unaltlng",  It  would  be  advisable  to  reduce 
the  use  of  phosphates  In  all  eutrophled  areas. 
Even  where  It  Is  determined  that  another 
nutrient  Is  the  critical  element,  a  decrease 
In  phosphate  use  could  serve  to  reduce  the 
eutrophlcatlon  problem.' 

In  fact,  phosphate  detergents  could  be 
damaging  even  where  no  eutrophlcatlon 
problem  Is  evident.  Since  many  of  our  re- 
ceiving waters  are  potentially  eutrophlable, 
the  presence  of  phosphate  In  a  detergent 
should  generally  be  regarded  as  a  "minus" 
from  the  standpoint  of  environmental  pro- 
tection.* 

The  use  of  soap  can  create  environmental 
problems,  but  these  are  generally  less  worri- 
some than  those  associated  with  phosphates. 
The  problems  arise  from  the  demand  for 
oxygen  which  soap  exerts  on  receiving  wa- 
ters. Because  of  soap's  high  "BOD"  (biologi- 
cal oxygen  demand)''  excessive  soap  wastes 
may  rob  fish  of  needed  oxygen.  To  minimize 
these  wastes,  consumers  should  use  only  so 
much  of  the  product  as  Is  necessary  to  get 
the  Job  done.  This  Is  generally  good  advice 
no  matter  which  laundry  product  Is  used. 

Whether  or  not  the  use  of  soap  will  cause 
environmental  problems  In  any  particular 
area  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  re- 
ceiving waters  and  the  caliber  of  treatment 
facilities.  Waters  vary  significantly  In  their 
oxygren  content;  facilities  vary  significantly 
m  their  capacity  to  remove  BOD  loads.  It 
therefore  Is  very  difficult  to  generalize  as  to 
when  the  use  of  soap  -will  create  environmen- 
tal harm.  Consumers  Interested  In  avoiding 
such  harm  would  be  well  advised  to  contact 
their  state  or  local  pollution  control  author- 
ities" to  determine  the  particular  risks  In- 
volved. 

There  Is  one  generalization,  however,  which 
In  my  view  Is  Justified.  Subject  to  a  single 
major  exception,  it  appears  that  a  shift  from 
phosphate  detergents  to  soap  In  both 
eutrophled  and  non-eutrophled  areas  nor- 
mally win  benefit  the  environment.'  That  ex- 
ception is  the  case  where  (1)  the  additional 
use  of  soap  will  aggravate  a  known  BOD 
problem  and  (2)  eutrophlcatlon  Is  neither 
present  nor  imminent.  (Local  pollution  au- 
thorities will  generally  be  aware  of  when  this 
situation  does  or  does  not  exist) .  This  gener- 
al conclusion  rests  on  several  basic  consider- 
ations: (1)  that  soap  does  not  contribute  to 
eutrophlcatlon;  (2)  that  the  extent  of  the 
damage  from  eutrophlcatlon  is  potentially 
greater  than  that  resulting  from  an  excess 
of  BOD;"  and  (3)  that  the  BOD  resulting 
from  the  use  of  soap  may  not  be  significantly 
greater  than  the  BOD  associated  with  deter- 
gent use.' 

The  environmental  effects  of  currently- 
marketed  non-phosphate  detergents,  most  of 
which  are  carbonate  based,  are  unknown  at 
this  time.  Very  little  environmental  testing 
has  been  conducted.  Thus  far  no  major  prob- 
lems  have  emerged.  Non- phosphates  contrlb 


ute  a  BOD  load  which  may  not  be  signifi- 
cantly less  than  that  of  soap."> 

general     safety    of    PRODtJCTS 

To  determine  the  safety  of  a  detergent,  the 
consumer  should  read  the  cautionary  label 
on  the  box.  This  can  be  relied  on  as  a  general 
rule." 

The  label  suggests  essentially  three  cate- 
gories of  safety  among  laundry  products.  The 
safest  are  those  which  require  no  warning 
label  at  all.  Here  the  risks  involved  are  no 
greater  than  minor  irritation  to  the  eyes. 
Examples'"  of  products  falling  within  this 
category  are  the  major  currently  marketed 
soaps  (e.g..  Ivory,  Lux,  Duz,  Giant  Soap.  Pels) 
and  many  of  the  major  phosphate  detergents 
(e.g.,  Tide,  Cheer,  Breeze.  Drive,  Cold  Power) . 
These  are  the  preferred  products  from  the 
standpoint  of  safety. 

The  second  category  consists  of  products 
with  "caution"  (rather  than  "warning"  or 
"danger")  labels.  While  most  of  these  can 
result  In  minor  Irritation  If  used  incorrectly, 
they  can  still  be  considered  "safe"  since  the 
risk  of  serious  Illness  or  permanent  Injury 
to  the  healthy  chUd  who  eats  the  detergent 
or  rubs  It  In  his  eyes  Is  negligible.''  Since 
the  risk  is  not  non-existent.'*  however,  these 
products  must  be  considered  inferior  to  those 
in  category  one  from  the  standpoint  of  safety. 
They  should  definitely  be  avoided  whenever  a 
child  in  weakened  condition  or  precarious 
health  could  come  In  contact  with  them.'- 
Examples  Include  the  remaining  major  phos- 
phate detergents  (e.g..  Fab.  Liquid  Gold  Wa- 
ter All,  Liquid  Wlsk)  and  many  of  the  non- 
phosphates  (e.g..  Sears,  Montgomery  Ward's 
Lo-Suds.  Amway  SA-8,  T-Rlf,  Spring  Clean). 

The  third  category,  products  requiring 
"warning"  or  "danger"  labels,  is  more  harm- 
ful than  either  of  the  first  two  and  ought 
not  to  be  used  unless  there  are  no  small 
children  around  or  the  detergent  is  always 
kept  out  of  their  reach.  Even  in  the  case  of 
these  detergents,  the  hazard  to  adults  Is 
minimal,  because  harm  results  only  from 
fiagrant  misuse." 

In  sum,  currently  marked  soap  is  safe;  " 
phosphate  detergents  are  generally  safe  al- 
though the  degree  of  hazard  varies  among 
the  products;  non-phosphates  are  generally 
more  hazardous,  and  again  there  Is  consid- 
erable variation.  Whatever  is  used,  the  label 
should  be  read  and  the  cautionary  instruc- 
tions strictly  followed. 

Ha-FECTIVENESS 

(a)  General. — The  evidence  here  Is  un- 
satisfactory. Prom  the  best  available.  It  ap- 
pears that  phosphate  detergents  are  effective 
In  both  hard  and  soft  water.  The  evidence 
regarding  the  effectiveness  of  non-phosphate 
detergents  is  conflicting.  Soap  Is  effective  in 
hot  soft  water."  It  may  also  be  effective  In 
hot  hard  water,"  but  additional  evidence  on 
this  point  Is  needed.  Water,  of  course.  Is  not 
just  hard  or  soft — there  Is  a  wide  spectrum. 
To  the  extent  that  any  problems  exist  with 
the  effectiveness  of  non-phosphate  detergents 
and  soap  (for  example,  the  "graying"  of 
clothing),  they  are  likely  to  vary  directly 
with  the  hardness  of  the  water.  A  mechanical 
water  softener,  although  Initially  expensive 
to  install,  will  Improve  the  performance  of 
some  laundry  products,  will  avoid  problems 
of  the  build-up  of  deposits  which  may  be  ex- 
perienced In  hard  water  with  soap  and  non- 
phosphate  detergents,  and  will  allow  the  use 
of  lesser  amounts  of  the  cleanmg  agent.  In- 
formation on  the  effects  of  the  various  laun- 
dry products  on  the  durability  of  fabrics, 
particularly  the  newer  synthetics.  Is  Insuffi- 
cient to  make  general  recommendations 

(b)  Effect  on  Washing  Machines. — Phos- 
phate detergents  apparently  have  no  111  ef- 
fects on  washing  machines  either  through 
corrosion  or  build-up.  Soap  Is  not  corrosive, 
and  It  does  not  create  any  build  up  problems 
In  the  machine  where  the  water  Is  soft.»  In 
hard  water,  however,  there  may  be  buUd-up 
problems.  The  build-up  does  not  appear  to 
damage  the  actual  machine  parts,  bnt  It  may 
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break  away  from  the  washing  machine  and 
redeposlt  on  clothing,  contributing  to  "gray- 
ing." n  If  a  significant  buUd-up  from  the  use 
of  soap  does  occur,  an  occasional  non- 
preclpltatlng  water  softener  rinse  run 
through  the  empty  machine  to  remove  the 
accumulated  deposit  has  been  suggested," 
but  this  should  be  used  judiciously  because 
of  the  very  high  phosphate  content  of  Cal- 
gon  and  other  water  softeners  of  this  sort. 
The  evidence  on  non-phosphate  detergents  Is 
conflicting.  It  has  been  alleged  that  they  cor- 
rode alimilnum  machine  parts,  but  this  Is 
debatable."  It  appears  that  In  soft  water  no 
buUd-up  occurs;  but  when  the  water  Is  very 
hard,  there  may  be  a  problem."  In  such  cases 
a  non  precipitating  water  softener  rinsed 
through  the  empty  machine  may  remove  the 
deposits." 

nRE-RETARDANT    fABICS 

In  general,  current  flameprooflng  treat- 
ments for  children's  sleep-wear  are  not  af- 
fected If  washed  with  a  phosphate  detergent. 
The  use  of  soap  and  non-phosphate  deter- 
gents »  does  appear  to  reduce  flame-retardant 
qualities,  and  these  products  should  not  be 
used  on  flame-retardant  fabrics  unless  the 
washing  Instructions  with  the  garment  say 
that  they  will  not  affect  the  finish. 

One  synthetic  fabric  (Nomex)  U  now  on 
the  market  which  appears  to  resist  fire  after 
washing  under  almost  all  conditions  of  water 
hardness  using  non-phosphate  or  phosphate 
detergents."  The  effect  of  soap  on  the  fiame- 
retardant  characteristics  of  this  fabric  has 
been  investigated  only  In  relatively  soft  water 
There  was  no  reduction  in  flame  retardancy 
In  soft  water,  but  until  the  fabric  has  been 
tested  with  soap  in  hard  water,  the  consumer 
would  be  wise  to  use  a  detergent  on  It.  The 
current  availability  and  cost  of  the  fabric 
prohibit  its  widespread  use. 

Since  flame-resistant  clothing  constitutes 
only  a  fraction  of  the  average  household's 
laundry.  It  would  be  sensible  In  many  cases 
to  use  soap  or  a  non-phosphate  detergent  for 
the  majority  of  the  wash,  reserving  the  flame- 
retardant  clothing  for  a  separate  wash  and 
using  phosphate  detergent  only  for  those 
garments. 

ADVICE 

Based  on  this  summary  of  facts,  some  gen- 
eral advice  can  be  given  to  consumers  regard- 
ing which  of  the  currently  marketed  laundry 
products  to  use  In  different  situations.  In  the 
chart  following,  choices  are  ranked  In  order 
of  preference  In  terms  of  environmental  Im- 
pact and  safety  in  both  eutrophled  and  non- 
entrophled  areas.  As  can  be  seen  the  general 
thesis  is  that— subject  to  the  exceptions  re- 
ferred to— soap  Is  the  preferred  product  In 
terms  of  safety  and  environmental  considera- 
tions. As  has  been  discussed.  It  U  a  safer  prod- 
uct than  all  of  the  major  currently-marketed 
non-phosphates.  While  It  Is  no  safer  than 
many  of  the  phosphate  products.  It  Is,  with 
the  exceptions  noted,  superior  environ- 
mentally. 

The  chart  makes  no  representations  with 
regard  to  effectiveness,  since  the  evidence 
here  Is  admittedly  Inadequate.  Whenever  the 
consumer  finds  the  preferred  product  unsat- 
Ufactory  In  this  regard  or  excessively  costly 
(as  might  be  the  case  if  a  mechanical  water 
softener  Is  needed)  then  the  next  choice 
might  be  tried. 

The  "extent  of  eutrophlcatlon"  or  "the 
amount  of  extra  BOD"  obviously  are  matters 
which  are  beyond  the  ken  of  the  average  con- 
sumer. State  and  local  pollution  control  of- 
ficers," however,  will  generally  be  able  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  Information  and  advice  on 
these  questions.  These  offices  can  be  relied  on 
to  give  more  detaUed  accounts  of  specific  en- 
vironmental situations  which  the  chart,  for 
simplicltys  sake,  depicts  In  black  and  white 
terms.  They  are  thus  equipped  t-o  offer  more 
flnely-honed  recommendations  '.i\Ma  those 
provided  by  the  chart. 
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tOOTNOTKS 

'The  Subcommittee  on  the  Environment 
ot  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  held 
four  days  of  hearings  on  detergents  in  Oc- 
tober and  November,  1971,  which  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  chair.  Large  issues  were  raised  In 
those  hearings  as  to  the  direction  In  which 
the  nation  shotild  move  to  prevent  environ- 
mental and  health  damage  from  detergent 
use.  Whereas  many  differences  of  opinion 
surfaced  on  these  questions,  all  were  agreed 
that  the  nation's  housewives  are  presently 
confusd  as  to  which  laundry  product  least 
threatens  health  and  the  environment.  This 
report  to  the  full  Committee  on  Commerce 
la  an  effort  to  provide  some  guidance  on  this 
matter.  Recognizing  that  the  solution  to  the 
detergent  problem  may  lie  in  future  legisla- 
tive Initiatives,  in  Increased  research,  In  ad- 
ditional facilities  for  waste  treatment  or  In 
other  advances,  the  report  takes  the  existing 
situation  with  Its  deficiencies  and  attempts 
to  advise  cons\m[ier8  as  to  what  to  do  about 
It  now. 

•When  products  are  referred  to,  It  Is  as- 
sumed that  they  are  formulated  as  they  were 
at  the  time  the  report  was  written.  If  formu- 
lations change  significantly,  the  references  to 
the  products  In  question  may  be  rendered 
obsolete. 

*  Although  phosphonos  Is  not  in  these  cases 
the  limiting  nutrient.  It  may  sometimes  be 
possible  to  reduce  It  sxifflclently  to  make  It 
the  limiting  nutrient.  That  element  which 
iB  limiting  Is  that  one  which  Is  In  the  least 
supply  relative  to  the  amount  needed  for 
the  growth  of  algae.  For  example,  nitrogen 
may  be  the  element  controlling  eutrophlca- 
tlon in  one  area,  but  If  phosphorus  Is  re- 
duced sufficiently,  it  may  then  become  limit- 
ing. Once  this  point  Is  reached,  any  further 
reduction  can  serve  to  reduce  the  eutrophl- 
catlon problem. 

♦  Bartsch,  Dr.  A.  F.,  Director.  National  En- 
vironmental Research  Center,  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  Corvallis,  Oregon.  Letter 
to  Senator  Spong.  December  23,  1971. 

Commoner.  Dr.  Barry,  Washington  Univer- 
sity. St.  Louis.  Missouri.  Telegram  to  Len 
Blckwit.  December  22.  1971. 

•Bunch.  Dr.  Bobert  L..  Chief,  Biological 
Treatment  Research  Program,  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  National  Environmental 
Research  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Memoran- 
dum, "Soc^  and  Waste  Treatment,"  Decem- 
ber 10,  1971.  Dr.  Bunch  calculates  the  poten- 
tlal  Increase  In  BOD  from  the  use  of  soap 
rather  than  detergents  In  waters  of  average 
hardness. 

•For  the  best  available  Information,  con- 
sumers should  contact  the  state  agency  with 
primary  responsibility  for  water  pollution 
control.  (See  list  in  Appendix  A)  These  agen- 
cies win  have  all  necessary  information  on 
the  quality  of  the  receiving  waters  and  most 
probably  also  will  know  the  caliber  of  the 
local  waste  treatment  facilities  In  question. 
If  they  are  not  familiar  with  these  facilities, 
they  will  be  able  to  advise  on  where  this  In- 
formation is  available.  To  simplify  matters, 
it  Is  hoped  that  state  and  local  authorities 
will  publicly  announce  information  of  this 
sort  so  that  Individuals  will  not  need  to 
Inquire. 

'  Bartsch.  Dr.  A.  F..  Director.  National  En- 
vironmental Research  Center.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  Corvallis.  Oregon.  Letter 
to  Senator  Spong.  December  23.  1971. 

Jaworskl,  Dr.  Norbert,  Director,  Qrosse  lie 
Laboratory,  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy. Office  of  Research  and  Monitoring.  Gross 
He.  Michigan.  Telegram  to  Senator  Spong. 
December  27,  1971. 

Commoner.  Dr.  Barry.  Washington  Uni- 
versity. St.  Louis.  Missouri.  Telegram  to  Len 
Blckwit.  December  22.  1971. 

Dr.  Commoner  states  that  a  shift  to  soap 
would  be  of  benefit  In  both  eutrophled  and 
non-eutrophled  areas.  Dr.  Bartsch  reaches 
the  same  conclusion  with  regard  to  lakes.  Dr. 


Jaworskl's  view  Is  that  a  shift  In  eutrophled 
areas  would  be  beneficial;  he  takes  no  po- 
sition on  the  advisability  of  a  shift  In  non- 
eutrophled  areas. 

»  Jaworskl,  Dr.  Norbert,  Director,  Oroese  He 
Laboratory,  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy, Office  of  Research  and  Monitoring,  Oroese 
He,  Michigan.  Telegram  to  Senator  Spons 
December  27, 1971.  ^' 

Katz,  Dr.  Max.  Research  Professor,  College 
of  Fisheries,  University  of  Washington,  Seat- 
tle, Washington.  Letter  to  Lee  R.  l^ner.  De- 
oember  21, 1971. 

In  hla  letter  Dr.  Jaworskl  states  that  while 
oxygen  depletion  and  restating  fish  kills  and 
odor  problems  can  be  caused  either  by  eu- 
trophlcatlon or  by  the  excessive  BOD  of  or- 
ganic wastes,  only  eutrophlcatlon  produces 
large  unsightly  masses  of  fioatlng  algae.  Dr. 
Katz  notes  that  the  organic  matter  from 
soap  breaks  down  to  carbon  dioxide  and 
water,  after  which  it  will  no  longer  have  an 
effect  on  the  system.  Phosphates  can  perpetu- 
ate a  eutrophlcatlon  problem  by  triggering 
recurring  cycles  of  algae  growth,  since  when 
algae  decays,  the  phosphorus  is  released  and 
made  available  for  a  new  crop  of  algae. 

•Commoner.  Dr.  Barry.  Washington  Uni- 
versity. St.  Louis.  Missouri.  Telegram  to  Len 
Blckwit,  December  22,  1971.  Dr.  Commoner 
states  that  in  most  cases  primary  sewage 
treatment  will  remove  that  portion  of  the 
soap  which  has  reacted  with  the  hardness 
Ions  In  the  water  to  form  curd.  "What  Is  left 
will  be  the  dissolved  soap,  which  Is  assiuned 
to  be  approximately  equal  In  amount  to  the 
LAS  surfactant  In  detergent  (see  reference 
5).  He  estimates  that  the  BOD  from  deter- 
gents and  that  part  of  the  soap  which  has 
passed  through  primary  treatment  would  dif- 
fer by  roughly  10%,  and  that  there  Is  thus 
little  reason  to  expect  an  appreciable  change 
In  effective  BOD  if  detergents  were  replaced 
by  soap. 

It  could  be  argued,  however,  that  there  are 
occasions  when  more  of  the  organic  mate- 
rial will  pass  through  the  treatment  plant. 
Not  all  sewage  treatment  plants  provide  pri- 
mary treatment.  Moreover,  skimming  the 
soap  curd  from  the  surface  may  not  be  100% 
effective.  In  soft  water  areas  excessive 
soap  may  be  used  by  the  consumers  and 
not  removed  by  primary  treatment  because 
of  a  shortage  of  hardness  Ions  to  form  soap 
curd. 

"  Since  the  surfactants  used  in  phosphate 
and  non-phosphate  detergents  are  similar, 
the  arguments  in  footnote  9  apply. 

"  Jensen.  M.  W.,  Director.  Bureau  of  Prod- 
uct Safety,  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
Letter  to  Senator  Spong.  December  8.  1971. 

"  It  should  be  emphasized  that  in  this  and 
the  following  paragraph,  the  examples  are 
just  that:  there  has  been  no  attempt  to 
make  the  lists  exhaustive. 

"Jensen.  M.  W..  Director,  Bureau  of 
Product  Safety,  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. Letter  to  Senator  Spong,  December  22. 
1971. 

"Jensen.  M.  W.,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Product  Safety,  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. Letter  to  Senator  Spong.  December  22, 
1971. 

"Jensen,  M.  W.,  Director  Bureau  of 
Product  Safety.  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, Letter  to  Senator  Spong,  December  22. 
1971. 

"  Jensen,  M.  W.,  Director,  Bureau  of  Pro- 
duct Safety,  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
Letter  to  Senator  Spong,  December  8,  1971, 
"  Stelnfeld,  Dr.  Jesse,  Surgeon  General,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
Statement  before  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Environment,  October  1, 1971. 

"  Pledelman.  Howard  W.,  "The  Role  of  Soft 
Water  In  Laundering:  Report  of  a  Study  In- 
volving Soil  Removal.  Dollar  Savings  and 
Fabric  Life."  ComTnercial  Water/  Wastetoater 
Catalog,  September  1970. 
Klumb,  George  H.,  "Soap  and  Soft  Water 
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Called  Answer  to  Pollution  Caused  by  Deter- 
gents," CuUigan  Press  Release. 

i»Pury,  Margaret  S.,  Verda  I.  McLendon 
and  Mary  E.  Aler.  "An  Evaluation  of  Soaps 
and  Synthetic  Detergents,"  American  Dye- 
stuff  Reporter,  November  15, 1948. 

McClaln.  Charles  P.,  Purex  Corporation, 
Ltd.  Letter  to  Marvin  Burdwlse,  Giant  Food, 
Inc.,  December  6, 1971. 

» Fuller,  Max  E.,  "Some  Suggested  Solu- 
tions to  Pollution,"  Proceedings  Fifth  Inter- 
national Water  (juality  Symposium — Auguat 
19-20, 1971. 

"  Phillips,  Herbert,  Technical  Director,  As- 
sociation of  Home  Appliance  Manvifacturers, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  Letter  to  Mrs.  C.  J.  Glalster, 
December  17, 1971. 

=>  Phillips,  Herbet,  Technical  Director,  As- 
sociation of  Home  Appliance  Manufacturers, 
Chicago,  niinols.  Letter  to  Mrs.  C.  J.  Glalster, 
December  17. 1971. 

°  Bloom,  Lee,  Lever  Brothers  Company. 
Letter  to  Senator  Spong,  November  23,  1971. 

Koschak.  Joseph.  General  Manager,  DeSoto, 
Inc.  Testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Environment.  October  15, 1971. 

Mr.  Koschak,  cites  studies  shovring  no  more 
corrosion  from  the  Sears  non-phosphate 
detergent  than  from  a  phosphate  detergent. 
Mr.  Bloom  refers  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Speed  Queen  washing  machine  makers 
against  the  use  of  precipitating  water 
softeners,  such  as  sodium  carbonate,  a  major 
ingredient  of  many  non-phosphate  deter- 
gents. 

»« Whirlpool  Corporation  pamphlet,  "Ecol- 
ogy, Your  New  Washer  and  You." 

"O'Connell,  Dorothy,  Consumer  Service 
Representative,  Calgon  Corp.  Letter  to  Lee 
Tyner,  December  22.  1971. 

>»  Smith.  Dr.  Leonard,  Manager,  Textiles 
Plammability  Research,  Cotton,  Incorporated, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  Letter  to  Lee  Tyner, 
December  6,  1971. 

Koschak,  Joseph,  General  Manager,  DeSoto, 
Inc.  Testimony  before  the  Subconmilttee  on 
the  Environment,  October  15, 1971. 

Rogers.  WUllam  D.  Arnold  and  Porter. 
Letters  to  Michael  B.  Brownlee,  November  8, 
1971  and  November  20. 1971. 

Dr.  Smith  cites  work  on  the  loss  of  fiame 
retardancy  In  fabrics  washed  with  nonphos- 
phate  detergents  and  vrlth  soap.  Mr.  Rogers 
submitted  samples  of  fiame  retardant  fabrics 
which  failed  fiammabillty  tests  after  being 
washed  In  soap  and  in  carbonate  detergents. 
Mr.  Koschak  discussed  the  loss  In  fire  retard- 
ancy of  fabrics  washed  with  the  Sears  non- 
phosphate  detergent. 

''Kranz,  James  P.,  Jr.,  E.I.  duPont  de 
Nemours  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
Letter  to  Michael  Brownlee,  December  1, 1971. 

»  See  footnote  6. 


Recommendations    for    Vaxtshvt    Prodttctb 
{!»  Obdkr  or  Prkfkrence) 

EUTROPHIED   AREAS 

(1)  soap  '•  * 

(2)  "safe"  non-phosphate  detergent  »•< 

(3)  "safe"  phosphate  detergent  • 

NON-EUTROPHIED    AREAS 

(1)  soap  I* 

(2)  "safe"    phosphate    or    non-phosphate 
detergent  "•  »■  * 


'  If  the  extra  BOD  (biological  oxygen  de- 
mand) from  soap  will  degrade  the  receiving 
water  excessively,  another  product  should  be 
considered. 

'  "Safe"  means  without  a  cautionary  label 
(best)  or  with  just  a  "caution"  (OK  unless 
children  In  precarious  health  may  be  ex- 
posed). No  "warning"  or  "danger".  If  small 
children  never  have  access  to  the  laundry 
detergent,  a  more  dangerous  product  can  be 
used. 

'  The  choice  between  a  phosphate  or  non- 
phosphate  detergent  In  this  case  is  essen- 
tially a  balancing   between  the  small  but 


Appendix  A 

STATE  WATER  QUAUTT   ADMINISTRATORS 

Alabama:  Arthur  N.  Beck,  technical  secre- 
tary. Water  Improvement  Commission,  State 
Office  Building,  Montgomery,  Ala.  36104;  205- 
269-7632. 

Alaska:  James  A.  Anderegg.  assistant  to 
commissioner.  Department  of  Environmental 
Conservation,  Pouch  O.  Juneau.  Alaska  99801; 
907-586-5371. 

Arizona:  Edmund  C.  Garthe.  assistant  com- 
missioner. Environmental  Health  Services, 
Department  of  Health,  1624  West  Adams 
Street,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85007;  602-271-5467. 

Arkansas:  S.  L.  Davles,  director,  Arkansas 
Pollution  Control  Commission,  1100  Harring- 
ton Avenue,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  72202;  601- 
371-1701. 

California:  Jerome  B.  Gilbert,  executive 
secretary,  State  Water  Resources  Control 
Board.  1416  Ninth  Street,  Room  1140,  Sacra- 
mento. Calif.  95814;  916-445-3085. 

Colorado:  Prank  J.  Rozich,  director.  Water 
Pollution  Control  Division,  Colorado  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  4210  East  11th  Ave- 
nue, Denver,  Colo.  80220;  303-388-6111  X231. 

Connecticut:  John  J.  Curry,  director.  State 
Water  Resources  Commission,  State  Office 
Building,  Room  225,  HartfcrU.  Conn.  06156; 
203-566-2793. 

Delaware :  John  C.  Bryson,  executive  direc- 
tor. Division  of  Environmental  Control.  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  and  Environ- 
ment Control.  Post  Office  Box  916.  Dover,  Del. 
19901;   302-734-5711  X470  or  471. 

District  of  Columbia:  Malcolm  Hope,  As- 
sociate Director  for  Environmental  Health. 
Health  Services  Administration.  Department 
of  Human  Resources,  1875  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009;  202-629- 
3105. 

Florida:  Vincent  D.  Patton,  executive  di- 
rector. Department  of  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control,  TaUahassee  Bank  Building, 
Suite  300,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32301;  904-224- 

9151. 

Georgia:  R.  S.  Howard,  Jr.,  executive  secre- 
tary. State  Water  Quality  Control  Board,  47 
Trinity  Avenue  SW.,  Room  609,  Atlanta,  Oa. 
30334;  404-688-4033. 

Guam:  O.  V.  Natarajan.  Ph.D.,  Administra- 
tor, Water  Pollution  Control  Commission, 
Public  Health  and  Social  Services,  Govern- 
ment of  Guam.  Post  Office  Box  2999.  Agana, 
Guam  96910;  425-143. 

Hawaii:  Shlnjl  Soneda,  Executive  Officer, 
Environmental  Health  Division,  Hawaii  De- 
partment of  Health,  Post  Office  Box  3378, 
Honolulu,  HI,  96801;  808-548-2811. 

Idaho:  Vaughn  Anderson,  Director.  En- 
vironmental Improvement  Division,  Idaho 
Department  of  Health,  State  House,  Boise, 
Idaho  83707;  208-384-2390. 

Illinois :  William  L.  Blaser,  Director,  Illinois 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  2200 
Churchill  Road,  Springfield,  111.  62706;  217- 
525—3397. 

Indiana:  Perry  MUler,  Technical  Secretary, 
Stream  PoUutlon  Control  Board,  1330  West 
Michigan  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206; 
317—633—4420. 

Iowa:  R.  J.  Schllekelman,  Director.  Water 
Pollution  Control  Division,  Iowa  State  De- 
partment of  Health,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50319; 
515-281-5345. 

Kansas:  Melevllle  W.  Gray.  Chief  Engineer 
and  Director,  Division  of  Environmental 
Health,  Kansas  State  Department  of  Health, 
Topeka,  Kan.  66612;  913-296-3821. 

Kentucky:  Ralph  C.  Plckard.  Executive 
Director,  Kentucky  Water  Pollution  Control 


sometimes  distinct  risks  of  environmental 
and  health  damage  from  the  various  prod- 
ucts. No  general  preference. 

*  If  you  have  flame  retardant  clothing,  use 
a  phosphate  detergent  on  It.  unless  washing 
Instructions  accompanying  the  garments  in- 
dicate another  product  can  be  used. 


Commission,  275  East  Maine  Street,  Frank- 
fort, Ky.  40601;  502-564-3972. 

Louisiana:  Robert  A.  Lafieur.  Executive 
Secretary.  Louisiana  Stream  Control  Com- 
mission. Post  Office  Drawer  PC.  University 
Station,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803;  504-389- 
5309. 

Maine:  William  R.  Adams,  Director,  En- 
vironmental Improvement  Commission,  State 
House,  Augusta,  Me.  04330;   207-289-2591. 

Maryland:  Howard  E.  Chaney.  Acting  Di- 
rector, Eiivironmental  Health  Services,  State 
Department  of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene, 
2305  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
21218;  301-383-2940. 

Massachusetts:  Thomas  C.  McMahon,  Di- 
rector. Division  of  Water  Pollution  Control, 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.  Leverett 
Saltonstall  Building.  Government  Center, 
Boston.  Mass.  02202;  617-727-3855. 

Michigan:  Ralph  W.  Purdy,  Executive  Sec- 
retary. Michigan  Water  Resources  Commis- 
sion, Stevens  T.  Mason  Building  Station  A, 
Lansing.  Mich.  48926;   517-373-3560. 

Minnesota:  Grant  J.  Merritt.  Executive 
Director.  Minnesota  Pollution  Control  Agen- 
cy. 717  Delaware  Street,  B.E.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55440;  612-378-1320. 

Mississippi :  Glen  Good.  Jr..  Executive  Sec- 
retary. Mississippi  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
Control  Commlselon,  Post  Office  Box  827, 
Jackson,  Miss.  39205;  601-354-6783. 

Missouri:  Jack  K.  Smith.  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Missouri  Water  Pollution  Board,  Post 
Office  Box  154,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  65101;  314- 
635-9117. 

Montana:  Claiborne  W.  Brlnck,  Secretary, 
Montana  Water  Pollution  Control  Coimcll, 
Division  of  Environmental  Sanitation, 
Montana  Department  of  Health,  Helena, 
Mont.  59601;  406-449-2406. 

Nebraska:  T.  A.  FUlpl.  Executive  Secretary. 
Nebraska  Water  Pollution  Control  Cotincll, 
State  Department  of  Health,  State  House 
Station.  Box  94757,  Lincoln,  Neb.  68509:  40»- 
473-1484. 

Nevada:  John  H.  Carr,  MD.  State  Health 
Officer,  Department  of  Health.  Welfare,  and 
Rehabilitation,  201  S.  Pall  Street.  Nye  BuUd- 
Ing,  Carson  City.  Nev.  89701;    702-882-7458. 

New  Hampshire;  William  A.  Healy,  Execu- 
tive Secretary.  Water  Supply  and  Pollution 
Control  Commission.  105  Loudon  Road,  Pree- 
cott  Park,  Concord,  N.H.  03301;  603-271- 
3502. 

New  Jersey:  Richard  J.  Sullivan.  Conmils- 
sloner.  Department  of  Environmental  Pro- 
tection. Post  Office  Box  1390.  Trenton.  N.J. 
08625:  609-292-5383. 

New  Mexico:  Larry  Gordon,  Director.  En- 
vironmental Improvement  Agency,  Post  Office 
Box  2348,  Santa  Pe.  N.  Mex.  87501:  505-827- 
2371. 

New  York:  Henry  L.  Diamond.  Commis- 
sioner, Department  of  Environmental  Con- 
servation, Albany,  NY.  12201;  618-457-3446. 

North  Carolina:  Earle  C.  Hubbard.  Assist- 
ant Director,  Department  of  Water  and  Air 
Resources.  Post  Office  Box  9392,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
27603;  919-829-3006. 

North  Dakota:  W.  Van  Heuvelen.  Chief.  En- 
vironmental Health  and  Engineering  Service, 
North  Dakota  State  Department  of  Health, 
Bismarck,  ND  58501;  701-224-2371. 

Ohio:  Doctor  Gardner,  Acting  Chairman, 
Water  Pollution  Control  Board,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Post  Office  Box  118,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio  43216;  614-469-4364. 

Oklahoma:  Lloyd  E.  Pummill.  Department 
of  Commerce  for  Environmental  Services, 
State  Department  of  Health.  3400  North  East- 
em,  Oklahoma  City,  OK  73105;  406-787-6561. 

Oregon:  Kenneth  H.  Spies.  Director,  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Quality,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  231,  Portland,  OR  97201:  503-229- 
5696. 

Pennsylvania:  Walter  A.  Lyon,  Director, 
Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering,  Department 
of  Environmental  Resources.  Post  Office  Box 
2351.  Harrlsburg   PA  17120;  717-787-2666. 
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Puerto  Rico:  Cniz  A.  Matos,  Executive  Di- 
rector, Environmental  Quality  Board,  c/o 
Department  of  Public  Works,  Port  Office  Box 
8218.  San  Juan,  PR  00910;   809-767-2014. 

Rhode  Island:  Doctor  Joseph  E.  Cannon, 
Director  of  Health,  Rhode  Island  Department 
of  Health,  335  State  Office  Building,  Provi- 
dence. RI  02903;  401-521-7100,  X  100. 

South  Carolina:  H.  J.  Webb,  Executive  Di- 
rector, South  Carolina  Pollution  Control  Au- 
thority, 1321  Lady  Street,  Owen  Building. 
Columbia.  SC  29201;  803-758-2915. 

South  Dakota:  Charles  E.  Carl,  Director, 
Division  of  Sanitary  Engineering,  South  Da- 
koU  State  Department  of  Health,  Pierre,  SD 
67501;  605-224-3351. 

Tennessee:  S.  Leary  Jones,  Director,  Ten- 
nessee Stream  Pollution  Control  Board,  Cor- 
dell  Hull  Building.  Room  621.  6th  Avenue 
North,  Nashville,  TN  37219;   615-741-2275. 

Texas:  Hugh  C.  Yantls,  Jr.,  Executive  Di- 
rector. Texas  Water  Quality  Board,  1108 
Lavaca  Street,  Austin,  Texas  78701;  512-47&- 
2651. 

Utah :  Calvin  K.  Sudweeks,  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Utah  Water  Pollution  Committee,  De- 
partment of  Social  Services,  44  Medical  Drive 
Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84113;   801-328-6121. 

Vermont:  A.  William  Albert,  Director, 
Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control  Agency 
of  Environmental  Conservation.  5  Court 
Street,  Montpeller,  VT  05602;  802-223-2311  X 
237. 

Virginia:  A.  H.  Paessler.  Executive  Secre- 
tary, State  Water  Control  Board.  Post  Office 
Box  11143.  Richmond.  VA  23230;  703-770- 
2241.  -    ■<"- 

Virgin  Islands:  Dr.  Eric  L.  O'Neal  Com- 
missioner of  Health,  Virgin  Islands  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Charlotte  Amalle  St 
Thomas.  VI  00802;  809-774-1321. 

Washington:  James  Behlke.  Executive  As- 
sistant Director.  Washington  Department  of 
Ecology.  Post  Office  Box  829,  Olympla  WA 
98501:    206-753-2817. 

West  Virginia:  Edgar  Henry.  Chief,  Di- 
vision of  Water  Resources.  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  1201  Greenbrier  Street 
Charleston,  WV  25311;  304-348-2107. 

Wisconsin:  Thomas  Prangos.  Administra- 
tor. Division  of  Environmental  Protection 
WUconsln  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
Post  Office  Box  450.  Madison.  WI  53701-  608- 
226-2747. 

Wyoming:  Arthur  E.  Williamson.  EWrector 
Sanitary  Engineering  Services.  Wyoming  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Social  Services.  EM- 
vlsion  of  Health  and  Medical  Services.  State 
Office  Building.  Cheyenne.  WY  82001-  307- 
777-7513. 


CARL  HAYDEN 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  fu- 
neral of  former  Senator  Carl  Hayden 
brought  together  a  great  number  of 
people  from  all  walks  of  life.  Ben  Cole, 
the  chief  of  the  Arizona  Republic's  Wash- 
ington Bureau,  wrote  an  eloquent  ac- 
count of  this,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Arizona  Republic.  Jan.  30,  1972 1 
By  THE  Hundreds,  They  Said  "Farewell" 

(By  Ben  Cole) 
They  came  by  the  hundreds  to  say  a  last 

farewell  to  Carl  Hayden— and  each  one  bore 

with  him  a  cherished  memory  of  the  famous 

senator  from  Arizona. 

There  were  leaders  whose  names  are  known 

around  the  world.  And  there  were  men  and 

women  from  the  quiet,  bumble  stations  of 

life. 


For  one  hour  they  shared  a  reverent  trib- 
ute to  a  life  that  was  nobly  lived. 

Former  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  swept 
up  to  Orady  Oammage  Auditorium  on  the 
Arizona  State  University  campus  In  a  white 
limousine  led  by  red-lighted  motorcycles. 

Others  came  on  foot  or  by  private  cor  or 
In  buses.  There  were  white-haired  men,  beau- 
tlfiUly  coiffeured  women,  students  In  sweat 
shirts,  persons  with  dark  skin  and  light. 

And  for  every  one  of  them  Sen.  Carl  Hay- 
den was  somebody  special — somebody  with 
whom  some  trouble.  Joy  or  lofty  goal  was 
shared. 

A  planeload  of  men  and  women  arrived 
from  Washington — members  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  secretaries,  clerks,  technicians, 
political  functionaries.  And  each  of  them  had 
shared  a  part  of  Carl  Hayden  s  long  service 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Paul  Eaton,  for  many  years  Hayden's  brusk, 
abrupt  and  efficient  administrative  assistant, 
arrived  with  his  wife,  Mona.  Quietly  on  the 
edge  of  the  crowd  was  Roy  L.  Elson,  the  sen- 
ator's last  administrative  assistant,  and  his 
wife  Minor. 

Mrs.  Doralynn  Lyons,  for  many  years  one 
of  Hayden's  secretaries  and  now  a  member 
of  Vice  President  Agnew's  staff,  helped  ar- 
range the  special  plane  from  Washington. 

Sen.  Paul  J.  Fannin,  R-Arlz..  attended  with 
Mrs.  Fannin.  He  had  personally  notified 
every  member  of  the  Senate  who  might  wish 
to  be  present  for  the  funeral  service.  With  the 
Fannlns  came  Sen.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Young. 
R-N.D.  Sen.  Young,  a  senior  member  of  the 
Senate,  was  a  longtime  friend  and  frequent 
Senate  ally  of  the  famous  Arlzonian. 

Prom  Washington  came  Sen.  Frank  Moss. 
D-Utah.  and  Sen.  Howard  Cannon.  D-Nev..  to 
say  farewell  to  the  colleague  with  whom  they 
had  worked  many  years  on  problems  com- 
mon to  the  dry  Southwest. 

And  there  was  silver-haired  Judge  Homer 
Ferguson  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals,  formerly  a  senator  from  Michi- 
gan. In  the  days  when  Hayden  already  had 
become  powerfully  senior,  young  Sen.  Fer- 
guson was  earning  a  reputation  as  a  sleuth 
in  the  Truman  Committee  investigating  the 
preparedness  for  World  War  I. 

Among  those  who  came  from  the  U.S.  capi- 
tal were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Gonzales. 

Gonzales,  from  Tuscon.  discarded  his  am- 
bition to  be  a  foreign  diplomat  in  order  to 
work  on  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  Carl  Hayden. 

And  there  was  Tom  Scott,  taciturn  like 
the  senator  under  whom  he  became  the  re- 
spected chief  clerk  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  a  man  who  intimately  knows 
every  decimal  point  in  the  federal  budget. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel  Velasquez  were 
there — now  solidly  established  In  northern 
Virginia  where  Valesquez  has  a  thriving  law 
practice.  He  worked  under  Sen.  Hayden's  pa- 
tronage as  a  Capitol  pvoliceman  while  he 
studied  law  at  Georgetown  University  as  a 
young  war  veteran  from  Phoenix. 

Although  he  was  a  democrat  through  and 
through.  Sen.  Hayden  had  friends  In  both 
political  parties  as  was  shown  by  the  presence 
well  as  that  of  Herbert  L.  Ely.  chairman  of 
the  Arizona  Republican  State  Committee,  as 
well  as  that  of  Herbert  L.  Ely.  chairman  of 
the  Arizona  Democratic  State  Committee. 

Walking  slowly  to  the  auditorium  came 
Mrs.  Gwen  Gilbert  of  810  E.  Jefferson.  She 
had  worked  as  a  domestic  for  Sen.  and  Mrs. 
Hayden  before  they  moved  to  Washington 
years  ago.  With  Mrs.  Gilbert,  walking  with 
the  help  of  a  cane,  was  Mrs.  Irene  Rosser, 
519  E.  Jefferson,  who  had  worked  many  years 
for  long-time  friends  of  the  Haydens. 

Then  swooping  down  on  the  ASU  campus 
in  a  helicopter  came  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater, 
R-Arlzona,  who  succeeded  to  the  Senate  seat 
surrendered  in  1969  by  his  lifelong  friend. 
Sen.  Hayden.  The  deep  affection  he  felt  for 
the  departed  statesman  revealed  Itself  when 
a  sob  cut  off  the  end  of  his  etUogy. 


President  Nixon  was  represented  by  Deputy 
Atty.  Gen.  Richard  O.  Klelndlenst,  who  ar- 
rived from  Washington  with  the  official  party 
and  was  escorted  to  the  service  by  Gov  and 
Mrs.  Williams. 

Among  the  close  personal  friends  of  Sen. 
Hayden  who  were  present  were  Eugene  c! 
Pulllam,  publisher  of  The  Arizona  Republic 
and  The  Phoenix  Gazette,  and  his  wife  Mrs 
Nina  Pullam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Chauncy  of  KOOL  also 
longtime  friends  of  the  late  senator,  'were 
present  for  the  rites. 

Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall,  D-Arlz.,  a  youthful 
symbol  of  Arizona's  pioneer  tradition  and 
his  wife  were  there.  His  family  was  repre- 
sented also  by  former  Arizona  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Jesse  A.  Udall,  an  uncle  of  the  law- 
maker. 

Rep.  John  J.  Rhodes.  R-Arlz.,  dean  of  the 
Arizona  congressional  delegation,  was  pres- 
ent. He  has  taken  up  the  task  left  by  Hayden 
of  pushing  Congress  for  money  to  complete 
the  Central  Arizona  Project.  Also  attending 
was  Rep.  Sam  Steiger.  R-Arlz.,  the  state's 
Junior  congressman. 

Judges  of  the  federal  courts  of  Arizona, 
leaders  of  the  state  legislature.  Secretary  of 
State  Wesley  Bolin  and  Atty.  Gen.  Gary 
Nelson  came  as  friends  as  well  as  representa- 
tives of  Arizona  officialdom. 

In  the  auditorium  also  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Larry  Judge,  of  Washington,  Mrs.  Edna 
Judge  was  long  Sen.  Hayden's  personal  secre- 
tary and  marked  each  one  of  his  birthdays 
by  baking  a  cake.  Another  of  those  who  came 
to  say  goodby  were  Ephram  Harris,  white- 
haired  and  stately.  He  was  a  driver  for  the 
powerful  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Another  of  Sen.  Hayden's  drivers,  John 
Wardlaw,  attended  the  rites. 

Justice  Lorna  Lock  wood  of  the  Arizona  Su- 
preme Court — once  recommended  by  Hayden 
to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court- 
attended  with  her  sister  and  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Z.  Simpson  Cox,  of  Phoenix. 

Ernest  McParland,  former  senator,  gover- 
nor and  chief  Justice  of  the  Arizona  Supreme 
Court,  paid  last  respects  to  his  old  colleague 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, the  senator's  alma  mater.  Twice  he 
and  Hayden  had  pushed  the  vital  Central 
Arizona  Project  bUl  through  the  Senate  to- 
gether only  to  see  it  defeated  In  the  House. 

After  farewells  were  said.  McFarland  stood 
beneath  a  date  palm  tree  In  the  garden  of 
Larry  Hayden's  home  at  Tempe  and  swapped 
reminiscences  with  former  President  John- 
son. 

Also  among  official  guests  was  tall,  solemn 
former  Gov.  Sam  Goddard  of  Arizona,  the 
most  recent  of  Sen.  Hayden's  party  to  occupy 
the  governor's  office  in  the  State  Capitol. 

And  there  were  hundreds  and  hundreds 
more — men  with  prominent  names  and  per- 
sons from  the  obscure  places,  quietly  listen- 
ing as  the  funeral  eulogies  sought  to  bespeak 
their  affection  for  Arizona's  grand  old  man — 
"Mr.  Integrity,"  was  the  name  President 
Johnson  gave  him. 

Yes.  and  there  were  some  there  who  were 
unseen — spirits,  no  doubt,  called  back  from 
another  age  to  listen  approvingly  to  the  trib- 
utes paid  an  old  colleague. 

These  would  be  the  late  Sen.  Richard  B. 
Russell  of  Georgia,  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  of 
Texas.  Champ  Clark  of  Missouri,  crusty  old 
Sen.  Kenneth  McKellar  of  Tennessee,  stately 
Sen.  Walter  George  of  Georgia,  scholarly  Sen. 
Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio  and  brilliant  Sen. 
Eugene  Mllllkln  of  Colorado. 

Sen.  Hayden  remained  long  after  they  had 
gone,  the  enduring  symbol  of  a  golden  age. 
And  now  he  has  Joined  them. 


STUDENT  EXCHANGES 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  six 
high  school  students  from  Bolivia  are 
currently  in  Arkansas  as  participants  in 
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the  International  Youth  for  Understand- 
ing program,  which  arranges  high  school 
student  exchanges  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries. 

I  am  pleased  that  these  students  will 
be  spending  6  months  in  Arkansas,  and 
I  hope  they  will  have  an  enriching  ex- 
perience. I  am  always  happy  to  see  ex- 
changes of  this  nature,  and  I  have  en- 
couraged and  supported  opportunities 
for  yoimg  people  from  this  country  and 
others  to  get  to  know  other  peoples  and 
other  cultiu:es.  I  continue  to  beUeve  in 
the  value  of  this  kind  of  program,  and  in 
this  respect  I  commend  the  Youth  for 
Understanding  student  exchange. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  of  January  18  concerning  the 
Bolivian  students  in  Arkansas  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Four  Bolivians  Begin  Stat  in  Arkansas 

Four  Bolivian  high  school  students  ar- 
rived Monday  at  Little  Rock  to  start  a  six- 
month  stay  as  guests  of  Arkansas  families. 

They  are  participants  In  the  International 
Youth  for  Understanding  program,  which 
schediiles  student  exchanges  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries.  The  stu- 
dents were  met  at  Adams  Field  by  the  fam- 
ilies they  will  be  staying  with.  They  will  at- 
tend school  and  live  as  members  of  the  host 
families. 

Two  other  Bolivian  students  will  arrive 
later  this  month  to  live  with  Paragould  fam- 
ilies. 

The  students  who  arrived  Monday,  and 
their  host  families  are: 

Vernolca  Estenssoro,  who  -will  stay  with 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Kagy  of  8609  West  Mark- 
ham  Street;  Bertha  Gosalvez,  who  will  stay 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jim  Dooley  of  37  Valley 
Club  Circle;  Carlos  Perelra,  who  will  stay 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Clough  of  3500  Loch 
Lane.  North  Little  Rock,  and  Rlcardo  Calla, 
who  win  stay  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  John- 
son of  Forrest  City. 

Arrangements  for  the  students  were  made 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steve  Stephens,  co-chairmen 
of  the  Youth  for  Understanding  program  in 
Arkansas. 


THE  TOCKS  ISLAND  PROJECT 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
made  public  the  text  of  a  letter  that  I 
wrote  to  Russell  E.  Train,  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  on  Environment- 
al Quality,  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
Tocks  Island  Dam  and  Reservoir  project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter,  along  with  the  text  of  letters  from 
two  Federal  agencies  relative  to  the  proj- 
ect, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

jANtTART    14,    1972. 

Hon.  Russell  E.  Train, 

Chairman,  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Train  :  Following  our  recent  con- 
versation, I  should  like  to  summarize  my 
own  position  and  my  understanding  of  the 
position  of  the  Environmental  Quality  Coun- 
cil and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy in  regard  to  the  proposed  Tocks  Island 
Dam  and  Reservoir  project. 

I  do  not  oppose  the  project  as  such,  and 
I  understand  that  the  Council  and  the  Agen- 
cy do  not  oppose  It  either.  But  the  Council 
and  the  Agency  and  I  are  opposed  to  the 


project  unless  serious  environmental  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  In  regard  to  It 
are  satisfactorily  resolved. 

In  the  Agency's  December  17th  letter  to 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Agency 
points  out  that  full  provision  must  be  made 
for  protection  of  the  en-vlronment  of  the 
area  before  any  construction  Is  begun.  This 
Is  especially  Important  since  there  have  been 
reports  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  would 
like  to  move  ahead  with  the  advertising  for 
bids  as  soon  as  possible. 

Among  the  environmental  dangers  perhaps 
the  most  serious  Is  that.  If  the  waters  are 
Impounded  In  a  reservoir,  as  presently 
planned,  "eutrophlc  conditions  would  de- 
velop rather  rapidly."  The  oxygen  would  be 
virtually  exha\isted  and  the  reservoir  would 
be  dead.  Relevant  here  Is  the  fact  brought 
out  by  the  Agency  that  pressures  from  de- 
velopmental and  recreational  activities 
"could   accelerate   eutrophlcatlon." 

Eutrophlcatlon  of  the  reservoir  would  rule 
out  Its  use  for  recreational  purposes.  Pish 
would  not  live  In  Its  and  Its  stench  would 
be  intolerable. 

To  some  degree,  perhaps  seriously,  the 
quality  of  the  water  would  be  Impaired. 
Moreover,  releasing  water  from  the  reservoir 
could  cause  eutrophlcatlon  problems  down- 
stream. Including  fish  kill,  as  these  waters 
would  lack  sufficient  oxygen  for  fish  sur- 
vival. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  it  Is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Council  and  the  Agency,  with 
which  I  fully  agree,  that  the  protection  of  the 
environment  requires: 

1.  the  development  of  a  specific  program, 
with  all  essential  technology,  to  correct  the 
conditions  which  otherwise  will  lead  to  eu- 
trophlcatlon of  the  water  when  It  Is  Im- 
pounded; 

2.  that  legally  binding  and  practically  en- 
forceable commitments  be  undertaken  for 
actually  carrying  out  each  of  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  prevent  eutrophlcatlon;  In  this  con- 
nection, the  Agency  and  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers point  out  that  "cooperation  will  be 
necessary  between  local,  state.  Inter-state, 
and  Federal  governing  bodies  and  their 
agencies." 

3.  the  assured  availability  of  adequate  fi- 
nancial resources  to  meet  the  enormous  cost 
of  construction  and  operation  of  the  neces- 
sary anti-eutrophicatlon  facilities. 

As  the  Agency  said  in  its  letter,  "Without 
such  firm  commitments,  the  environmental 
Impact  of  this  project  may  well  be  a  liability 
rather  than  the  planned  asset  for  this  re- 
gion." 

The  Council  and  the  Agency  are  agreed 
that  the  steps  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  environment  of  the  area,  as  outlined 
above,  should  be  taken  before  construction 
begins.  I  agree.  And  the  Council  and  the 
Agency  have,  and  will  continue  to  have,  my 
complete  support  In  this  position. 

Would  you  please  advise  me  whether  my 
understanding  of  the  positions  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  Agency,  as  I  have  outlined  them, 
is  correct. 

Sincerely, 

Clifford  P.  Case, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Environmental  Protection  Acenct, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  B.  Cooper, 
Deputy  Director  of  Civil  Works,  Office  of  the 

Chief   of   Engineers,    Department   of   the 

Army,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  General  Cooper  :  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  reviewed  the  docu- 
ments submitted  to  us  by  your  office  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1971.  for  the  Tocks  Island  Lake 
Project.  These  documents  were  as  follows: 

"Tocks  Island  Lake.  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statement" 

"Tocks  Island  Lake:  A  Comprehensive 
Evaluation  of  Environmental  Quality" 

"An  Appraisal  of  the  Potential  for  Cul- 


tural Eutrophlcatlon  of  Tocks  Island  Lake" 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  provide 
EPA's  comments  on  the  documents,  particu- 
larly as  they  relate  to  water  quality.  We  have 
also  had  the  opportunity  to  study  the  Octo- 
ber 20.  1971.  letter  from  Chairman  Russell 
E.  Train  to  Secretary  Robert  F.  Proehlke 
concerning  the  Tocks  Island  Lake  project. 
We  apologize  for  the  delay  in  responding  to 
your  letter. 

Our  comments  on  the  draft  environmental 
impact  statement,  submitted  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  on  September  10,  1971,  focused  on 
water  quality  In  the  proposed  reservoir  and 
particularly  on  the  risk  of  eutrophlcatlon. 
Our  concern  stemmed  from  the  Importance 
of  the  recreational  aspects  of  this  project 
and  the  need  for  vsrater  of  sufficient  quality 
to  support  this  recreational  activity.  At  the 
present  time,  there  seems  to  be  little  land 
use  planning  In  this  area;  land  speculation 
and  rapid  development  around  this  proposed 
project  are  progressing  without  proper  sew- 
age treatment  facilities.  EPA  expressed  con- 
cern that  the  water  quality  of  the  reservoir, 
without  well  designed  liquid  and  solid  waste 
disposal  plans,  would  be  degraded  and  the 
reservoir's  suitability  for  recreation  and  fish- 
ing would  be  substantially  reduced.  We  sug- 
gested that  the  final  environmental  Impact 
statement  should  Include  the  current  status 
of  planning  to  deal  with  waste  treatment 
problems  and  the  extent  to  which  the  time- 
table for  Implementation  of  waste  manage- 
ment plans  would  coincide  with  the  comple- 
tion schedule  for  the  reservoir. 

A  regional  sewage  treatment  plan  Is  men- 
tioned In  the  final  environmental  impact 
statement  (page  3-18)  as  a  means  of  han- 
dling waste  from  the  communities  in  water- 
sheds tributary  to  the  lake,  as  well  as  large 
areas  draining  into  the  Delaware  River  below 
the  proposed  dam.  The  final  statement  (page 
3-19)  Indicates,  however,  that  there  Is  some 
possibility  that  the  plan  may  not  materialize, 
and  the  statement  does  not  include  Informa- 
tion on  the  extent  to  which  the  timetable  for 
Implementation  of  such  a  plan  will  coincide 
with  the  schedule  for  completion  of  the  reser- 
voir. The  final  statement  indicates  that  the 
Implementation  timetable  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission. 

Our  comments  on  the  draft  impact  state- 
ment requested  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
Corps'  sponsored  eutrophlcatlon  study.  The 
review  of  this  study  by  our  National  Eutroph- 
lcatlon Research  Program  Office  clarifies 
our  position  concerning  the  need  for  wa.ste 
treatment  facilities  to  preserve  water  quality 
in  the  reservoir.  From  the  data  available,  nu- 
trient concentrations  in  the  river  are  already 
high,  apparently  due  to  liquid  waste  dis- 
charges from  municipalities  and  from  poul- 
try farm  wastes  (1.2  million  pounds  of  phos- 
phorus per  year) .  On  the  basis  of  those  data. 
It  appears  that  If  the  Delaware  River  were 
Impounded  as  planned,  eutrophic  conditions 
would  develop  rather  rapidly.  The  reservoir 
would  be  relatively  shallow,  and  this  would 
further  enhance  its  susceptibility  to  eutroph- 
lcatlon problems.  The  Cannonsville  Reservoir, 
upstream  from  th:e  proposed  dam.  already 
experie::ces  massive  growths  of  blue-green 
algae  which  give  additional  credence  to  the 
potential  euthrophication  problems  at  Tocks 
Island  Lake.  In  addition,  the  pressures  from 
developmental  and  recreational  activities 
after  completion  of  the  reservoir,  both  in 
the  reservoir  area  itself  and  in  adjace:it  areas, 
could  accelerate  eutrophlcatlon. 

Nutrient  Input  to  the  river  above  the  dam 
could  be  reduced  by  providing  adva:-.ced 
waste  treatment  to  all  wastewater  ard  farm 
effiuents.  This  should  be  done,  however,  prior 
to  Impoundment.  Once  accelerated  eutrophl- 
catlon has  begun,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to 
reverse  the  process.  In  shallow  areas,  there 
would  be  a  natural  recycling  of  the  nutr!e:its 
within  the  reservoir.  In  the  deeper  areas,  the 
reservoir  probably  would  stratify,  and  the 
hypoUmnlon  would  serve  as  a  nutrient  sink. 
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Release  of  hypollmnetlc  water  coiild  very  well 
cause  eutrophlcatlon  problems  downstream. 
Also,  hypollmnetlc  water  Is  often  low  In  dis- 
solved oxygen,  and  large  releases  may  result 
in  a  flsh  kin. 

EPA "8  conclusion  1b  that  a  eutrophlcatlon 
hazard  exists  for  the  proposed  Tocks  Island 
Lake  under  existing  waste  treatment  con- 
ditions In  the  Upper  Delaware  Basin.  We 
should  point  out  that  the  eutrophlcatlon 
problem  Is  a  result  of  the  Impoundment. 
Therefore,  we  concur  with  the  recommenda- 
tions relating  to  the  control  of  eutrophlca- 
tlon expressed  In  the  October  20  letter  from 
Chairman  Train  to  Secretary  Proehlke.  The 
recommendations  called  for  a  study  of  the 
possibility  and  cost  of  controlling  cultural 
eutrophlcatlon  in  the  proposed  Tocks  Island 
Lake  through  the  development  of  a  waste 
treatment  plan  to  achieve  a  high  level  of 
phosphorus  removal  for  the  relevant  portion 
of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  and  through 
the  development  of  a  plan  for  restricting 
the  inflow  of  nutrients  from  non-point 
sources.  The  recommendations  further  called 
for  a  recalculation  of  the  beneflt-cost  ratio 
to  reflect  the  loss  of  estimated  benefits  if 
eutrophlcatlon  and  drawdown  are  not  con- 
trolled, as  well  as  the  cost  of  controlling 
eutrophlcatlon  through  building  of  water 
treatment  faculties.  Finally,  the  recommen- 
dations requested  a  realistic  plan  of  Imple- 
mentation considering  time  schedules,  avail- 
ability of  funds,  and  technological  capabil- 
ities. 

We  understand  that  the  development  and 
implementation  of  a  water  quality  program 
for  the  region  Is  primarily  the  responsibility 
of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 
and  the  affected  states.  However,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  believes  that  such 
a  plan  is  essential  in  protecting  the  Federal 
Investment  in  the  Tocks  Island  Project,  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  must  also  assume  a 
major  share  of  the  responsibility.  We  must 
underscore  the  need  for  such  a  water  qual- 
ity program  with  daflnite  goals.  Implementa- 
tion schedules,  and  committed  funds  before 
construction  Is  undertaken.  Without  such 
firm  commitments,  the  environmental  Im- 
pact of  this  project  may  well  be  a  liabUlty 
rather  than  the  planned  asset  for  this  re- 
gion. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  review 
the  eutrophlcatlon  study  and  the  other  doc- 
uments relating  to  the  Tocks  Island  Lake 
Project.  Please  contact  us  If  we  can  be  of 
any  further  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  W.  Fri, 
Deputy  Administrator. 

Council  on 
Environmental  Qualtty. 
Washington,  DC,  October  21,  1971. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Proehlke, 
Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  Tocks  Island 
Dam  Project  proposal  has  been  discussed  a 
number  of  times  by  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
A  basic  understanding  was  reached  by  then- 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  Thaddeus  R. 
Beal  and  myself  regarding  the  procedures 
for  handling  environmental  considerations 
relating  to  the  project.  In  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Beal  on  June  18.  1971  and  his  reply  of  July 
2.  1971.  accord  was  reached  whereby  a  multi- 
disciplinary  overview  environmental  Impact 
analysis  would  be  drafted  encompassing  not 
only  the  dam  project  Itself  but  also  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  proposal  for  a  Delaware 
Water  Gap  National  Recreational  Area  and 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  sub- 
mission relating  to  the  Klttatlnny  Mountain 
Pumped-Storage  Project.  In  addition,  we 
agreed  to  two  further  points.  First,  If  after 
review  of  the  overview  analysis,  the  CouncU 
on  Environmental  Qualtty  found  any  major 
points  that  needed  further  study,  the  Corps 


of  Engineers  would  agree  to  such  a  study. 
Secondly,  construction  would  not  begin  upon 
the  Tocks  Island  Dam  until  such  further 
study  of  a  major  problem  was  completed  and 
evaluated. 

Having  now  reviewed  the  overview  analysis 
entitled  "Tocks  Island  Lake  Development:  A 
Comprehensive  Evaluation  of  Environmental 
Quality"  and  the  consultants  report  on 
eutrophlcatlon,  "An  Appraisal  of  the  Poten- 
tial for  Cultural  Eutrophication  of  Tocks 
Island  Lake"  we  feel  that  two  significant 
environmental  issues  are  not  clarified  and 
need  to  be  given  further  analysis  before  final 
decision  on  the  project. 

The  first  issue  relates  to  eutrophlcatlon  of 
the  Tocks  Island  Lake.  I  brought  out  a  con- 
cern of  possible  eutrophlcatlon  of  the  Lake 
in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Robert  Jordan  on  April 
7,  1971.  The  Issue  has  also  been  brought 
forth  by  several  conservation  groups  and 
most  recently  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  in  a  letter  of  September  10, 
1971  to  Brigadier  General  Kenneth  B.  Cooper, 
Deputy  Director  of  Civil  Works  commenting 
on  the  final  environmental  Impact  statement 
for  the  Tocks  Island  Dam : 

"Our  principal  concern  is  the  still  unre- 
solved issue  of  water  quality  in  the  reser- 
voir, particularly  the  risk  of  rapid  eutrophl- 
catlon. .  .  .  The  posslbUlty  of  substantial 
eutrophication  of  Tocks  Island  Lake  cannot 
be  rxiled  out  without  additional  data  and 
analysis.  We  do  not  believe  construction  of 
the  project  should  proceed  until  this  ques- 
tion has  been  settled." 

The  eutrophication  problem  stems  from 
nutrient  enrichment  of  waters  with  the  usual 
result  of  excessive  algae  and  aquatic  plant 
growth.  Side  effects  of  this  process  may  cre- 
ate a  deterioration  of  water  quality,  fisheries 
habitat,  and  recreational  potential  through 
clogging  of  the  Lake  surface  with  plant 
growth,  objectionable  odors,  and  altered 
chemical  composi  lion  of  the  water.  Eutrophl- 
catlon is  apparently  a  serious  possibility  at 
Tocks  Island  Lake  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers'  consultants  study  (Jack 
McCormlck  and  Associates;   page   107) : 

"The  conclusion  of  this  report  Is  that  ac- 
celerated cultural  eutrophication  is  likely  to 
occur  after  creation  of  the  Proposed  Tocks 
Island  Lake." 

The  McCormlck  Report  further  indicates 
that  physical  characteristics  of  the  Lake  may 
do  little  to  help  diminish  the  eutrophlca- 
tlon potential.  Experience  at  two  existing 
reservoirs  in  the  Delaware  River  Basin,  ac- 
cording to  the  McCormlck  Report,  indicates 
that  both  have  algal  blooms  In  summer  and 
one,  the  CannonsviUe  Reservoir.  ".  .  .  demon- 
strates the  ability  of  an  impoundment  to 
serve  as  a  trap,  potentially  as  a  sink,  for 
phosphorous."  The  Report  further  suggests 
advanced  waste  treatment  as  one  means  of 
possible  rectification  of  the  potential  prob- 
lem, but  the  necessary  administrative  pro- 
cedures and  technical  developments  are  not 
addressed. 

In  order  to  satUfy  the  question  of  whether 
and  at  what  cost  this  eutrophication  hazard 
can  be  controlled  and  in  accord  with  my 
agreement  with  Mr.  Beal.  I  am  asking  the 
Department  of  the  Army  to  address  Itself  to 
the  12  recommendations  contained  In  their 
consultant  report  (pages  108-113)  and  more 
specifically  to  undertake  a  study  to  provide 
the  following: 

1.  A  waste  treatment  plan  for  the  relevant 
portion  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  to  In- 
corporate the  technical  developments  nec- 
essary to  achieve  the  high  level  (98%)  of 
phosphorous  removal  to  prevent  eutrophl- 
catlon of  the  Tocks  Island  Lake.  Included 
should  be  a  detailed  statement  of  estimated 
expenses  and  loss  of  proposed  benefits  If 
eutrophication  was  not  controlled.  Sources 
of  funds  should  be  Identified. 

2.  A  plan  for  restricting  Inflow  of  nutri- 
ents from  non-point  sources  such  as  animal 
wastes  (The  consultant's  report  (page  M) 
indicated    "Nutrient    laden    runoff    during 
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spring  storms  will  contribute  a  large  nutrl- 
ent  load  to  Tocks  Island  Lake")  Again  It 
wiu  be  Imperative  to  assess  the  expected  OMt 
of  control  and  the  probable  loss  of  beneflu 
if  eutrophlcatlon  control  Is  not  forthcoming. 
3.  A  recalculation  of  the  benefit/cost  ratio 
to  refiect: 

a.  loss  of  benefits  as  now  estimated  If  eu- 
trophlcatlon and  reservoir  drawdown  (dis- 
cussed at  a  later  point  in  this  letter)  are  not 
controlled.  Such  an  analysis  should  Include 
the  estimated  Impact  of  the  various  levels  of 
waste  treatment  and  drawdown  on  benefit* 
occurring  to  recreational  development,  qual- 
ity of  water  supply,  fish  and  wildlife,  stream 
flow  regulation,  and  other  uses.  The  analy- 
sis  should  further  examine  possible  differ- 
ences In  the  recreational  use  of  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area  and 
quantlUtlvely  assess  the  qualitative  decline 
In  the  quality  of  the  recreation  experience- 
and 

b.  the  added  costs  necessary  to  eliminate 
the  eutrophlcatlon  potential.  Thla  should 
Include  an  analysis  of  costs  of  providing  90, 
95,  and  98%  waste  treatment,  plua  the  costs 
of  controlling  land  runoff  effects.  Then 
should  be  an  analysis  of  the  benefits  achieved 
by  such  treatment. 

4.  A  realistic  plan  of  Implementation  con- 
slderlng  time  schedules,  avallabUlty  of  funds, 
and  technological  capabilities.  Necessary  as- 
surances need  to  be  obtained  from  the  fl. 
nanclng  sources  to  assure  that  implementa- 
tion of  the  plan  will  be  forthcoming  with- 
in a  reasonable  time  period.  Commitments 
from  the  designated  funding  sources  should 
be  documented. 

The  second  unresolved  environmental  Is- 
sue relates  to  the  drawdown  of  the  reser- 
voir both  annually  and  during  the  recre- 
atlon  season.  The  final  environmental  Im- 
pact statement  on  the  Tocks  Island  Dam 
and  the  overview  analysis  have  discussed  the 
question  of  drawdown,  but  it  Ib  apparent 
that  there  are  unresolved  questions.  The 
drawdown  caused  by  a  severe  drought  will 
drain  the  conservation  pool,  greatly  cur- 
taUlng  recreational  use  of  the  Tocks  Island 
Lake.  It  Is  not  clear  to  what  extent  lesser 
drawdowns  would  occur,  also  creating  detri- 
mental impacta  on  recreation,  water  supply, 
the  fisheries  resource,  pumping  for  the 
pumped -storage  project,  and  the  down- 
stream water  quality.  We  believe  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  Department  of  the  Army  Inl- 
tlate  a  study  to  address  the  drawdown  prob- 
lem In  a  more  comprehensive  manner.  Speci- 
fic points  to  be  covered  should  Include: 

1.  Land  ezpostire  (area  and  location)  to 
be  occasioned  during  drought  years  of  vary. 
Ing  frequency.  The  analysla  should  center 
on  Intervals  of  one  foot  change  In  elevation 
of  the  pool  level  and  should  Indicate  the 
expected  drawdown  by  month  for  droughts 
of  five-year,  ten-year,  15-year,  20-year.  26- 
year,  50-year,  75-year,  and  100-year  fre- 
quency. 

2.  Impact  of  each  interval  on  recreation, 
water  supply,  water  quality,  the  pumped- 
storage  plant,  and  the  fisheries  resource.  The 
loss  of  these  beneflts  as  the  reservoir  Is 
drawn  down  should  be  calculated  and  In- 
cluded In  the  recalculated  beneflt/cost  ratio. 
Of  particular  Intereart  wiU  be  the  geographi- 
cal location  of  planned  recreation  facilities 
and  how  they  can  be  adapted  as  drawdown 
occurs.  Consideration  of  the  aesthetics  of 
drawdown  should  be  Included. 

3.  The  determining  factors  creating  the 
drawdown,  I.e..  use  for  water  supply  both 
Inside  and  outside  of  the  Delaware  River 
Basin,  use  for  low-flow  augmentation,  use 
for  the  pumped-storage  plant,  and  any  other 
expected  use. 

A  discussion  of  the  various  drought  fre- 
quencies and  integration  with  environmen- 
tal Impcurta  will  bring  the  drawdown  prob- 
lem Into  proper  perspective. 

In  accord  with  the  agreement  between 
Mr.  Beal  and  myself,  we  believe  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  not  adver- 
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tlse  for  bids  or  In  any  way  initiate  con- 
struction of  the  Tocks  Island  Dam  until  an 
Executive  Office  decision  has  been  made  re- 
lating to  the  eutrophication  and  drawdown 
problems. 

As  a  related  point,  I  believe  both  the  over- 
view environmental  analysis  and  the  con- 
sultants report  on  euthrophlcatlon  should 
be  made  available  for  review  and  comment 
by  relevant  agencies  and  the  public  at  this 
time.  I  would  suggest  a  30-day  review  period 
will  be  adequate  to  receive  comments. 

I  believe  that  a  Joint  public  statement  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  regarding  these  ar- 
rangements woxild  be  highly  desirable. 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  if  you  wish 
to  discuss  the  Tocks  Island  situation  further. 
Sincerely, 

Russell  E.  Train,  Chairman. 


HEARINGS  ON  THE  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE INDIAN  EDUCATION  ACT  OP 
1972 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  will  begin  3  days 
of  hearings  in  consideration  of  S.  2724, 
the  Comprehensive  Indian  Education 
Act  of  1972.  This  legislation  is  vital  to 
our  Indian  citizens  and  could  mark  an 
important  step  toward  realizing  Indian 
determination  in  the  field  of  education. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  July  1970. 
statement  spoke  eloquently  of  Indian 
self-determination;  and  in  advance  of 
the  hearings  on  Indian  education,  it 
would  be  well  for  us  to  review  the  Pres- 
ident's commitment  to  self-determina- 
tion, not  only  in  education,  but  in  the 
whole  range  of  Indian  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
President's  message  on  Indian  affairs. 

I  also  ask  permission  to  print  the  Pres- 
idents  statement  regarding  Indian  self- 
determination  which  was  contained^  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  on  Jan- 
uary 20, 1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PREsn>ENT's  Message  on  Indian  Affairs 
The  first  Americans — the  Indians — are  the 
most  deprived  and  most  Isolated  minority 
group  In  our  nation.  On  virtually  every  scale 
of  measurement — employment.  Income,  edu- 
cation, health — the  condition  of  the  Indian 
people  ranks  at  the  bottom. 

This  condition  is  the  heritage  of  centuries 
of  injustice.  Prom  the  time  of  their  first  con- 
tact with  European  settlers,  the  American 
Indians  have  been  oppressed  and  brutalized, 
deprived  of  their  ancestral  lands  and  denied 
the  opportunity  to  control  their  own  destiny. 
Even  the  Federal  programs  which  are  In- 
tended to  meet  their  needs  have  frequently 
proven  to  be  Ineffective  and  demeaning. 

But  the  story  of  the  Indian  In  America  Is 
something  more  than  the  record  of  the  white 
man's  frequent  aggression,  broken  agree- 
ments, intermittent  remorse  and  prolonged 
failure.  It  is  a  record  also  of  endurance,  of 
survival,  of  adaption  and  creativity  In  the 
face  of  overwhelming  obstacles.  It  Is  a  record 
of  enormous  contributions  to  this  country — 
to  Its  art  and  culture,  to  Its  strength  and 
spirit,  to  its  sense  of  history  and  Its  sense  of 
purpose. 

It  Is  long  past  time  that  the  Indian  policies 
of  the  Federal  government  began  to  recognize 
and  build  upon  the  capacities  and  Insights  of 
the  Indian  people.  Both  as  a  matter  of  Justice 
»nd  as  a  matter  of  enlightened  social  policy, 
we  must  begin  to  act  on  the  basis  of  what  the 


Indians  themselves  have  long  been  teUlng  ub. 
The  time  has  come  to  break  decisively  with 
the  past  and  to  create  the  conditions  for  a 
new  era  in  which  the  Indian  future  Is  deter- 
mined by  Indian  acts  and  Indian  decisions. 

self-oktebmination  without  termimatiom 
The  first  and  most  basic  question  that 
must  be  answered  with  respect  to  Indian 
policy  concerns  the  historic  and  legal  rela- 
tionship between  the  Federal  government 
and  Indian  communities.  In  the  past,  this 
relationship  has  oscillated  between  two 
equally  harsh  and  unacceptable  extremes. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  has — at  various  times 
during  previous  Administrations — be  the 
stated  policy  objective  of  both  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  branches  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment eventually  to  terminate  the  trustee- 
ship between  the  Federal  government  and  the 
Indian  people.  As  recently  as  August  of  1963, 
in  House  Concurrent  Resolution  108,  the  Con- 
gress declared  that  termination  was  the  long- 
range  goal  of  Its  Indian  policies.  This  would 
mean  that  Indian  tribes  would  eventually 
lose  any  special  standing  they  had  under 
Federal  law:  the  tax  exempt  status  of  their 
lands  would  be  discontinued;  Federal  respon- 
sibility for  their  economic  and  social  well- 
being  would  be  repudiated;  and  the  tribes 
themselves  would  be  effectively  dismantled. 
Tribal  property  would  be  divided  among  in- 
dividual members  who  wouJd  then  be  as- 
similated Into  the  society  at  large. 

This  policy  of  farced  termination  is  wrong, 
in  my  Judgment,  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
First,  the  premises  on  which  it  rests  are 
wrong.  Termination  implies  that  the  Federal 
government  has  taken  on  a  trusteeship  re- 
sponsibility for  Indian  communities  as  an  act 
of  generosity  toward  a  disadvantaged  people 
and  that  it  can  therefore  discontinue  this  re- 
sponslbUlty  on  a  unilateral  basis  whenever  it 
sees  fit.  But  the  unique  status  of  Indian 
tribes  does  not  rest  on  any  premise  such  as 
this.  The  special  relationship  between  In- 
dians and  the  Federal  government  is  the  re- 
sult instead  of  solemn  obligations  which  have 
been  entered  into  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. Down  through  the  years,  through 
written  treaties  and  through  formal  and  in- 
formal agreements,  our  government  has  made 
specific  commitments  to  the  Indian  people. 
For  their  part,  the  Indians  have  often  sur- 
rendered claims  to  vast  tracts  of  land  and 
have  accepted  life  on  government  reserva- 
tions. In  exchange,  the  government  has 
agreed  to  provide  community  services  such 
as  health,  education  and  public  safety,  serv- 
ices which  would  presumably  allow  Indian 
communities  to  enjoy  a  standard  of  living 
comparable  to  that  of  other  Americans. 

This    goal,    of    course,    has    never    been 
achieved.   But   the   special    relationship   be- 
tween the  Indian  tribes  and  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment which  arises  from  these  agreements 
continues  to  carry  immense  moral  and  legal 
force.  To  terminate  this  relationship  would 
be  no  more  apprc^rlate  than  to  terminate 
the  citizenship  rights  of  any  other  American. 
The    second    reason    for    rejecting    forced 
termination  is  that  the  practical  results  have 
been  clearly  harmful  in  the  few  Instances  in 
which  termination  actually  has  been  tried. 
The  removal  of  Federal  trusteeship  respon- 
slbUlty  has  produced  considerable  disorienta- 
tion among  the  affected  Indians  and  has  left 
them  unable  to  relate  to  a  myriad  of  Federal, 
State  and  local  assistance  efforts.  Their  eco- 
nomic and  social  condition  has  often  been 
worse  after  termination  than  it  w«s  before. 
The  third  argument  I  would  make  against 
forced  termination  concerns  the  effect  It  has 
had    upon    the    overwhelming    majority    of 
tribes  which   still   enjoy  a  special   relation- 
ship with  the  Federal  government.  The  very 
threat  that  this  relationship  may  someday 
be  ended  has  created  a  great  deal  of  appre- 
hension among  Indian  groups  and  this  ap- 
prehension.  In   turn,   had  had   a  blighting 
effect  on  tribal  progress.  Any  step  that  might 
result  In  greater  social,  economic  or  political 


autonomy  is  regarded  with  suspicion  by 
many  Indians  who  fear  that  it  will  only 
bring  them  closer  to  the  day  when  the  Fed- 
eral government  wlU  disavow  Its  respon- 
sibility and  cut  them  adrift. 

In  short,  the  fear  of  one  extreme  policy, 
forced  termination,  has  often  worked  to  pro- 
duce the  opposite  extreme:  excessive  de- 
pendence on  the  Federal  government.  In 
many  cases  this  dependence  is  so  great  that 
the  Indian  community  is  almost  entirely  run 
by  outsiders  who  are  responsible  and  re- 
sponsive to  Federal  officials  in  Washington, 
D.C,  rather  than  to  the  communities  they 
are  supposed  to  be  serving.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond of  the  two  harsh  approaches  which  have 
long  plagued  our  Indian  policies.  Of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  programs  directly 
serving  Indians,  for  example,  only  1.6  per- 
cent are  presently  under  Indian  control. 
Only  2.4  percent  of  HEW's  Indian  health  pro- 
grams are  run  by  Indians.  The  result  Is  a 
burgeoning  Federal  bureaucracy,  programs 
which  are  far  less  effective  than  they  ought 
to  be.  and  an  erosion  of  Indian  initiative  and 
morale. 

I  believe  that  both  of  these  policy  ex- 
tremes are  wrong.  Federal  termination  errs 
in  one  direction.  Federal  paternalism  errs  In 
the  other.  Only  by  clearly  rejecting  both  of 
these  extremes  can  we  achieve  a  policy  which 
truly  serves  the  best  Interests  of  the  In- 
dian people.  Self-determination  among  the 
Indian  people  can  and  must  be  encouraged 
without  the  threat  of  eventual  termination. 
In  my  view.  In  fact,  that  Is  the  only  way  that 
self-determination  can  effectively  be  fos- 
tered. 

This,  then,  must  be  the  goal  of  any  new 
national  policy  toward  the  Indian  people:  to 
strengthen  the  Indian's  sense  of  autonomy 
without  threatening  his  sense  of  commu- 
nity. We  must  assure  the  Indian  that  he 
can  assume  control  of  his  own  life  without 
being  separated  involuntarily  from  the  tribal 
group.  And  we  must  make  It  clear  that  In- 
dians can  become  Independent  of  Federal 
control  without  being  cut  off  from  Federal 
concern  and  Federal  support.  My  specific 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  are  de- 
signed to  carry  out  this  policy. 

1.  Rejecting  termination 
Because  termination  is  morally  and  legally 
unacceptable,  because  it  produces  bad  prac- 
tical results,  and   because  the  mere  threat 
of  termination   tends  to  discourage  greater 
self-sufficiency  among  Indian  groups,  I  am 
asking  the  Congress  to  pass  a  new  Concur- 
rent Resolution  which   would   expressly  re- 
nounce, repudiate  and  repeal  the  termina- 
tion policy  as  expressed  in  House  Concurrent 
Resolution   108  of  the  83rd  Congress.  This 
resolution  would  explicitly  affirm  the  integ- 
rity and  right  to  continued  existence  of  all 
Indian  tribes  and  Alaska  native  government*, 
recognizing    that    cultural    pluralism    Is    a 
source  of  national  strength.  It  would  assure 
these  groups  that  the  United  States  Qovern- 
ment  would  continue  to  carry  out  Its  treaty 
and  trusteeship  obligations  to  them  as  long 
as  the  groups  themselves  believed  that  such 
a  policy  was  necessary  or  desirable.  It  would 
guarantee  that  whenever  Indian  groups  de- 
cided to  assume  control  or  responsibility  for 
government  service  programs,  they  could  do 
so    and   still    receive    adequate    Federal    fi- 
nancial support.  In  short,  such  a  resolution 
would  reaffirm  for  the  Legislative  branch — as 
I  hereby  affirm  for  ^e  Executive  branch — 
that  the  historic  reletttonshlp  between  the 
Federal   government   and   the   Indian   com- 
munities  cannot   be   abridged   vrithout   the 
consent  of  the  Indians. 

2.  The  right  to  control  and  operate  Federal 
programs 

Even  as  we  reject  the  goal  of  forced  ter- 
mination, so  must  we  reject  the  suffocating 
pattern  of  paternalism.  But  how  can  we 
best  do  this?  In  the  past,  we  have  often  as- 
sumed   that    because    the    government    is 
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obliged  to  provide  certain  services  for  In- 
dians, It  therefore  must  administer  those 
same  services.  And  to  get  rid  of  Federal  ad- 
ministration, by  the  same  token,  often 
meant  getting  rid  of  the  whole  Federal  pro- 
gram. But  there  Is  no  necessary  reason  for 
this  assumption.  Federal  support  programs 
for  non-Indian  communities — hospitals  and 
schools  are  two  ready  examples — are  ordi- 
narily administered  by  local  authorities. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  Indian  communities 
should  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  self- 
determination  merely  because  they  receive 
monetary  support  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. Nor  should  they  lose  Federal  money 
because    they    reject    Federal    control. 

For  years  we  have  talked  about  encour- 
aging Indians  to  exercise  greater  self-deter- 
mination, but  our  progress  has  never  been 
commensurate  with  our  promises.  Part  of  the 
reason  for  this  situation  has  been  the  threat 
of  termination.  But  another  reason  is  the 
fact  that  when  a  decision  Is  made  as  to 
whether  a  Federal  program  will  be  turned 
over  to  Indian  administration,  it  Is  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  and  not  the  Indian  people 
who  finally  make  that  decision. 

This  situation  should  be  reversed.  In  my 
Judgment,  It  should  be  up  to  the  Indian 
tribe  to  determine  whether  it  is  willing  and 
able  to  assume  administrative  responsibility 
for  a  service  program  which  is  presently  ad- 
ministered by  a  Federal  agency.  To  this  end, 
I  am  proposing  legislation  which  would  em- 
power a  tribe  or  a  group  of  tribes  or  any 
other  Indian  community  to  take  over  the 
control  or  operation  of  Federally-funded  and 
administered  programs  In  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  whenever  the  tribal 
council  or  comparable  community  govern- 
ing group  voted  to  do  so. 

Under  this  legislation.  It  would  not  be  nec- 
essary for  the  Federal  agency  administering 
the  program  to  approve  the  transfer  of  re- 
sfwnslbility.  It  Is  my  hope  and  expectation 
that  most  such  transfers  of  power  would  still 
take  place  consensually  as  a  result  of  nego- 
tiations between  the  local  community  and 
the  Federal  government.  But  in  those  cases 
in  which  an  Impasse  arises  between  the  two 
parties,  the  final  determination  should  rest 
with  the  Indian  community. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  Indian  con- 
trol of  Indian  programs  would  always  be  a 
wholly  voluntary  matter.  It  would  be  possible 
for  an  Indian  group  to  select  that  program 
or  that  specified  portion  of  a  program  that 
it  wants  to  run  without  assuming  responsi- 
bility for  other  components.  The  "right  of 
retrocession"  would  also  be  guaranteed:  this 
means  that  if  the  local  community  elected  to 
administer  a  program  and  then  later  de- 
cided to  give  it  back  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. It  would  always  be  able  to  do  so. 

Approplrate  technical  assistance  to  help 
local  organizations  successfully  operate  these 
programs  would  be  provided  by  the  Federal 
government.  No  tribe  would  risk  economic 
disadvantage  from  managing  Its  own  pro- 
grams: under  the  proposed  legislation,  lo- 
cally-administered programs  would  be  fund- 
ed on  equal  terms  with  similar  services  stir, 
administered  by  Federal  authorities.  The  leg- 
islation I  propose  would  Include  appropriate 
protections  against  any  action  which  endan- 
gered the  rights,  the  health,  the  safety  or 
the  welfare  of  individuals.  It  would  also  con- 
tain accountability  procedures  to  guard 
against  gross  negligence  or  mismanagement 
of  Federal  funds. 

This  legislation  would  apply  only  to  serv- 
ices which  go  directly  from  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  the  Indian  community:  those 
services  which  are  channeled  through  State 
or  local  governments  could  still  be  turned 
over  to  Indian  control  by  mutual  consent.  To 
run  the  activities  for  which  they  have  as- 
sumed control,  the  Indian  groups  could  em- 
ploy local  people  or  outside  experts.  If  they 
chose   to   hire   Federal   employees   who  bad 


formerly  administered  these  projects,  those 
employees  would  still  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  Federal  employee  benefit  programs — un- 
der special  legislation  which  will  also  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress. 

Legislation  which  guarantees  the  right  of 
Indians  to  contract  for  the  control  or  opera- 
tion of  Federal  programs  would  directly 
channel  more  money  Into  Indian  communi- 
ties, since  Indians  themselves  would  be  ad- 
ministering programs  and  drawing  salaries 
which  now  often  go  to  non-Indian  adminis- 
trators. The  potential  for  Indian  control  is 
significant,  for  we  are  talking  about  programs 
which  annually  spend  over  $400  million  in 
Federal  funds.  A  policy  which  encourages 
Indian  administration  of  these  programs 
will  help  build  greater  pride  and  reeourceful- 
ness  within  the  Indian  community.  At  the 
same  time,  programs  which  are  managed  and 
operated  by  Indians  are  likely  to  be  more 
effective  In  meeting  Indian  needs. 

I  speak  with  added  confidence  about  these 
anticipated  results  because  of  the  favorable 
experience  of  programs  which  have  already 
been  turned  over  to  Indian  control.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, Indian  communities  now  run  more 
than  60  community  action  agencies  which 
are  located  on  Federal  reservations.  OEO  la 
planning  to  spend  some  *57  million  in  Plsoal 
Year  1971  through  Indian-controlled  grant- 
ees. For  over  four  years,  many  OEO-funded 
programs  have  operated  under  the  control  of 
local  Indian  organizations  and  the  results 
have  been  most  heartening. 

Two  Indian  tribes — the  Salt  River  Tribe 
and  the  Zuni  Tribe — have  recently  extended 
this  principle  of  local  control  to  virtually 
all  of  the  programs  which  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  has  traditionally  administered 
for  them.  Many  Federal  officials,  including 
the  Agency  Superintendent,  have  been  re- 
placed by  elected  tribal  officers  or  tribal  em- 
ployees. The  time  has  now  come  to  build  on 
these  experiences  and  to  extend  local  Indian 
coatrol — at  a  rate  and  to  the  degree  that  the 
In-llans  themselves  esrtabllsh. 

3.  Restoring  the  sacred  lands  near  Blue  Lake 

No  government  policy  toward  Indians  can 
be  fully  effective  unless  there  Is  a  relationship 
of  trust  and  confidence  between  the  Federal 
government  and  the  Indian  people.  Such  a 
relationship  cannot  be  completed  overnight; 
it  Is  inevitably  the  product  of  a  long  series 
of  words  and  actions.  But  we  can  contribute 
significantly  to  such  a  relationship  by  re- 
sponding to  Just  grievances  which  are  espe- 
cially Important  to  the  Indian  people. 

One  such  grievance  concerns  the  sacred 
Indian  lands  at  and  near  Blue  Lake  In  New 
Mexico.  From  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
Taos  Pueblo  Indians  used  these  areas  for  re- 
ligious and  tribal  purpoees.  In  1906,  however, 
the  United  States  Government  appropriated 
these  lands  for  the  creation  of  a  national 
forest.  According  to  a  recent  determination  of 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  the  govern- 
ment "took  said  lands  from  petitioner  with- 
out compensation." 

For  64  years,  the  Taos  Pueblo  has  been  try- 
ing to  regain  possession  of  this  sacred  lake 
and  watershed  area  in  order  to  preserve  It  in 
Its  natural  condition  and  limit  its  non-Indian 
use.  The  Taos  Indians  consider  such  action 
essential  to  the  protection  and  expression  of 
their  religious  faith. 

The  restoration  of  the  Blue  Lake  lands  to 
the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians  Is  an  issue  of  unique 
and  critical  Importance  to  Indians  through- 
out the  country.  I  therefore  take  this  oppor- 
tunity wholeheartedly  to  endorse  legislation 
which  would  restore  48,000  acres  of  sacred 
land  to  the  Taos  Pueblo  people,  with  the 
statutory  promise  that  they  would  be  able 
to  use  these  lands  for  traditional  purpoees 
and  that  except  for  such  uses  the  lands  would 
remain  forever  wild. 

With  the  addition  of  some  perfecting 
amendments,  legislation  now  pending  in  the 
Congress  would  properly  achieve  this  goal. 


That  legislation  (H.R.  471)  should  promptly 
be  amended  and  enacted.  Such  action  would 
stand  as  an  Important  symbol  of  this  gov- 
errunent's  reeponslvenese  to  the  just  grlev- 
ances  of  the  American  Indians. 

4.  Indian  education 

One  of  the  saddest  aspects  of  Indian  life  in 
the  United  States  is  the  low  quality  of  In- 
dian education.  Drop-out  rates  for  Indiana 
are  twice  the  national  average  and  the  aver- 
age educational  level  for  all  Indians  under 
Federal  supervision  is  less  than  six  school 
years.  Again,  at  least  a  part  of  the  problem 
stems  from  the  fact  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment is  trying  to  do  for  Indians  what  many 
Indians  could  do  better  for  themselves. 

The  Federal  government  now  has  responsl- 
bUlty  for  some  221,000  Indian  children  of 
school  age.  While  over  50,000  of  these  chil- 
dren attend  schools  which  are  operated  di- 
rectly by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  only 
750  Indian  children  are  enrolled  in  school* 
where  the  responsibility  for  edutation  has 
been  contracted  by  the  BIA  to  Indian  school 
boards.  Fortunately,  this  condition  is  begin- 
ning to  change.  The  Ramah  Navajo  Commu- 
nity of  New  Mexico  and  the  Rough  Rock  and 
Black  Water  Schools  in  Arizona  are  notable 
examples  of  schools  which  have  recently  been 
brought  under  local  Indian  control.  Several 
other  communities  are  now  negotiating  for 
similar  arrangements. 

Consistent  with  our  policy  that  the  Indian 
community  should  have  the  right  to  take 
over  the  control  and  operation  of  federally 
funded  programs,  we  believe  every  Indian 
community  wishing  to  do  so  should  be  able 
to  control  its  own  Indian  schools.  This  con- 
trol would  be  exercised  by  school  boards  se- 
lected by  Indians  and  functioning  much  like 
other  school  boards  throughout  the  nation. 
To  assure  that  this  goal  Is  achieved,  I  am 
asking  the  Vice  President,  acting  in  his  role 
as  Chairman  of  the  National  Council  on  In- 
dian Opportunity,  to  establish  a  Special  Edu- 
cation Subconunlttee  of  that  Council.  The 
members  of  that  Subcommittee  should  be 
Indian  educators  who  are  selected  by  the 
Council's  Indian  members.  The  Subcommit- 
tee will  provide  technical  assistance  to  Indian 
communities  wishing  to  establish  school 
boards,  will  conduct  a  nationwide  review  of 
the  educational  status  of  all  Indian  school 
children  in  whatever  schools  they  may  be 
attending,  and  will  evaluate  and  report  an- 
nually on  the  status  of  Indian  education, 
including  the  extent  of  local  control.  This 
Subcommittee  will  act  as  a  transitional 
mechanism:  its  objective  should  not  be  self- 
perpetuation  but  the  actual  transfer  of  In- 
dian education  to  Indian  communities. 

We  must  also  take  specific  action  to  benefit 
Indian  children  in  public  schools.  Some  141,- 
000  Indian  children  presently  attend  general 
public  schools  near  their  homes.  Fifty-two 
thousand  of  these  are  absorbed  by  local 
school  districts  without  special  Federal  aid. 
But  89,000  Indian  children  attend  public 
schools  in  such  high  concentrations  that  the 
State  or  local  school  districts  involved  axe 
eligible  for  special  Federal  assistance  under 
the  Johnson-O'Malley  Act.  In  Fiscal  Year 
1971,  the  Johnson-O'Malley  program  will  be 
funded  at  a  level  of  some  $20  million. 

This  Johnson-O'Malley  money  is  designed 
to  help  Indian  students,  but  since  funds  go 
directly  to  the  school  districts,  the  Indians 
have  little  if  any  Influence  over  the  way  in 
which  the  money  is  spent.  I  therefore  propose 
that  the  Congress  amend  the  Johnson-O'Mal- 
ley Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  channel  funds  under  this  act 
directly  to  Indian  tribes  and  communities. 
Such  a  provision  would  give  Indians  the 
ability  to  help  shape  the  schools  which  their 
children  attend  and,  In  some  Instances,  to 
set  up  new  school  systems  of  their  own.  At 
the  same  time,  I  am  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  every  effort  to  ensure 
that  Johnson-O'Malley  funds  which  are  pres- 
ently directed  to  public  school  districts  we 
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actually  spent  to  Improve  the  education  of 
Indian  children  In  these  districts. 

5.  Economic  development  legislation 
Economic  deprivation  is  among  the  most 
serious  of  Indian  problems.  Unemployment 
among  Indians  la  ten  times  the  national 
average;  the  unemployment  rate  runs  as  high 
at  80  percent  on  some  of  the  poorest  reserva- 
tions. Eighty  percent  of  reservation  Indians 
have  an  income  which  falls  below  the  pov- 
erty line;  the  average  annual  income  for 
such  families  is  only  $1,500.  As  I  said  in 
September  of  1968,  It  is  critically  Important 
that  the  Federal  government  support  and 
encourage  efforts  which  help  Indians  develop 
their  own  economic  Infrastructure.  To  that 
end,  I  am  proposing  the  "Indian  Financing 
Act  of  1970." 
This  act  would  do  two  things: 

1.  It  would  broaden  the  existing  Revolving 
Loan  Fund,  which  loans  money  for  Indian 
economic  development  projects.  I  am  asking 
that  the  authorization  for  this  fund  be  in- 
creased from  approximately  $25  million  to 
$75  million. 

2.  It  would  provide  additional  Incentives 
In  the  form  of  loan  guarantees,  loan  insur- 
ance and  Interest  subsidies  to  encourage  pri- 
vate lenders  to  loan  more  money  for  Indian 
economic  projects.  An  aggregate  amount  of 
$200  million  would  be  authorized  for  loan 
guarantee  and  loan  Insurance  purposes. 

I  also  urge  that  legislation  be  enacted 
which  would  permit  any  tribe  which  chooses 
to  do  so  to  enter  into  leases  of  its  land  for  up 
to  99  years.  Indian  people  now  own  over  50 
million  acres  of  land  that  Is  held  In  trust  by 
the  Federal  government.  In  order  to  compete 
in  attracting  Investment  capital  for  com- 
mercial, industrial  and  recreational  develop- 
ment of  these  lands,  it  Is  essential  that  the 
tribes  be  able  to  offer  long-term  leases.  Long- 
term  leasing  is  preferable  to  selling  such 
property  since  it  enables  tribes  to  preserve 
the  trust  ownership  of  their  reservation 
homelands.  But  existing  law  limits  the  length 
of  time  for  which  many  tribes  can  enter  into 
such  leases.  Moreover,  when  long-term  leas- 
ing is  allowed,  It  has  been  granted  by  Con- 
gress on  a  case-by-case  basis,  a  policy  which 
again  reflects  a  deep-rooted  pattern  of  pater- 
nalism. The  twenty  reservations  which  have 
already  been  given  authority  for  long-term 
leasing  have  realized  Important  benefits  from 
that  privilege  and  this  opportunity  should 
now  be  extended  to  all  Indian  tribes. 

Economic  planning  Is  another  area  where 
our  efforts  can  be  significantly  Improved. 
The  comprehensive  economic  development 
plans  that  have  been  created  by  both  the 
Pima-Maricopa  and  the  Zuni  lYlbes  provide 
outstanding  examples  of  interagency  cooper- 
ation In  fostering  Indian  economic  growth. 
The  Ziml  Plan,  for  example,  extends  for  at 
least  five  years  and  Involves  a  total  of  $55 
million  from  the  Departments  of  Interior, 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration.  I  &m  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  play 
an  active  role  In  coordinating  additional 
projects  of  this  kind. 

6.  More  money  for  Indian  health 
Despite  significant  improvements  in  the 
past  decade  and  a  half,  the  health  of  Indian 
people  still  lags  20  to  25  years  behind  that 
of  the  general  population.  The  average  age 
at  death  among  Indians  is  44  years,  about 
one-third  less  than  the  national  average.  In- 
fant mortality  Is  nearly  50%  higher  for  In- 
dians and  Alaska  natives  than  for  the  popu- 
lation at  large;  the  tuberculosis  rate  is  eight 
times  as  high  and  the  suicide  rate  is  twice 
that  of  the  general  population.  Many  infec- 
tious diseases  such  as  trachoma  and  dysen- 
tery that  have  all  but  disappeared  among 
other  Americans  continue  to  afflict  the  In- 
dian people. 


This  Administration  is  determined  that 
the  health  status  of  the  first  Americans  will 
be  Improved.  In  order  to  initiate  expanded 
efforts  In  this  area,  I  will  request  the  alloca- 
tion of  an  additional  $10  million  for  Indian 
health  programs  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
This  strengthened  Federal  effort  will  enable 
us  to  address  ourselves  more  effectively  to 
those  health  problems  which  are  particularly 
important  to  the  Indian  community.  We  un- 
derstand, for  example,  that  areas  of  greatest 
concern  to  Indians  Include  the  prevention 
and  control  of  alcoholism,  the  promotion  of 
mental  health  and  the  control  of  middle- 
ear  disease.  We  hope  that  the  ravages  of  mid- 
dle-ear disease — a  particularly  acute  disease 
among  Indians — can  be  brought  under  con- 
trol within  five  years. 

These  and  other  Indian  health  programs 
will  be  most  effective  if  more  Indians  are 
Involved  In  running  them.  Yet — almost  un- 
believably— we  are  presently  able  to  identify 
in  this  country  only  30  physicians  and  fewer 
than  400  nurses  of  Indian  descent.  To  meet 
this  situation,  we  will  expand  our  efforts  to 
train  Indians  for  health  careers. 

7.  Helping  urban  Indians 

Our  new  census  will  probably  show  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  America's  Indians  are 
living  off  the  reservation  than  ever  before 
In  our  history.  Some  authorities  even  esti- 
mate that  more  Indians  are  living  in  cities 
and  towns  than  are  remaining  in  the  reser- 
vation. Of  those  American  Indians  who  are 
now  dwelling  in  urban  areas,  approximately 
three-fourths  are  living  in  poverty. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  organized 
to  serve  the  462,000  reservation  Indians.  The 
BIA's  responsibility  does  not  extend  to  In- 
dians who  have  left  the  reservation,  but  this 
point  is  not  always  clearly  understood.  As 
a  result  of  this  misconception,  Indians  liv- 
ing in  urban  areas  have  often  lost  out  on  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  other  programs 
designed  for  disadvantaged  groups.  As  a  first 
step  toward  helping  the  urban  Indians.  I 
am  instructing  appropriate  officials  to  do  all 
they  can  to  ensure  that  this  misunderstand- 
ing Is  corrected. 

But  misunderstandings  are  not  the  most 
important  problem  corxfronting  urban  In- 
dians. The  biggest  barrier  faced  by  those  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  programs  which  are  try- 
ing to  serve  urban  Indians  is  the  difficulty  of 
locating  and  Identifying  them.  Lost  In  the 
anonymity  of  the  city,  often  cut  off  from 
family  and  friends,  many  urban  Indians  are 
slow  to  establish  new  community  ties.  Many 
drift  from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood; 
many  shuttle  back  and  forth  between  reserva- 
tions and  urban  areas.  Language  and  cul- 
tural differences  compound  these  problems. 
As  a  result.  Federal,  State  and  local  pro- 
grams which  are  designed  to  help  such  per- 
sons often  miss  this  most  deprived  and  least 
understood  segment  of  the  urban  poverty 
population. 

This  Administration  is  already  taking 
steps  Which  will  help  remedy  this  situation. 
In  a  joint  effort,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  will  expand  support 
to  a  total  of  seven  urban  Indian  centers  in 
major  cities  which  will  act  as  links  between 
existing  Federal,  State  and  local  service  pro- 
grams and  the  urban  Indians.  The  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  Conunerce  have  pledged  to  co- 
operate with  such  experimental  urban  cen- 
ters and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
expressed  its  willingness  to  contract  with 
these  centers  for  the  performance  of  relo- 
cation services  which  assist  reservation  In- 
dians In  their  transition  to  urban  employ- 
ment. 

These  efforts  represent  an  Important  begin- 
ning in  recognizing  and  alleviating  the  se- 
vere problems  faced  by  urban  Indians.  We 
hope  to  learn  a  great  deal  from  these  proj- 
ects and  to  expand  our  efforts  as  rapidly 


as  possible.  I  am  directing  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  lead  these  efforts. 
a.  Indian  trust  counsel  authority 

The  United  States  Oovernment  acts  as  a 
legal  trustee  for  the  land  and  water  right* 
of  American  Indians.  These  rights  are  often 
of  critical  economic  Importance  to  the  In- 
dian people:  frequently  they  are  also  the 
subject  of  extensive  legal  dispute.  In  many 
of  these  legal  confrontations,  the  Federal 
government  Ls  faced  with  an  Inherent  con- 
flict of  Interest.  The  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Attorney  General  must  at  the 
same  time  advance  both  the  national  inter- 
est in  the  use  of  land  and  water  rights  and 
the  private  Interests  of  Indians  in  land 
which  the  government  holds  as  trustee. 

Every  trustee  has  a  legal  obligation  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  trust  without  reservation  and  with 
the  highest  degree  of  diligence  and  skill. 
Under  present  conditions.  It  is  often  diffi- 
cult for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  to  fulfill  this 
obligation.  No  self  respecting  law  firm 
would  ever  allow  Itself  to  represent  two  op- 
posing clients  in  one  dispute;  yet  the  Fed- 
eral government  has  frequently  found  Itself 
in  precisely  that  position.  There  is  consid- 
erable evidence  that  the  Indians  are  the 
losers  when  such  situations  arise.  More  than 
that,  the  credibility  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment is  damaged  whenever  It  appears  that 
such  a  confilct  of  Interest  exists. 

In  order  to  correct  this  situation,  I  am 
calling  on  the  Congress  to  establish  an  In- 
dian Trust  Counsel  Authority  to  assure  In- 
dependent legal  representation  for  the  In- 
dians' natural  resource  rights.  This  Author- 
ity would  be  governed  by  a  three-man  board 
of  directors,  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  At 
least  two  of  the  board  members  would  b© 
Indian.  The  chief  legal  officer  of  the  Au- 
thority would  be  designated  as  the  Indian 
Trust  Counsel. 

The  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority 
would  be  Independent  of  the  Departments 
of  the  Interior  and  Justice  and  would  be 
expressly  empowered  to  bring  suit  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  in  Its  trustee 
capacity.  The  United  States  would  waive  Its 
sovereign  Immunity  from  suit  In  connection 
with  litigation  Involving  the  Authority. 
9.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  and 
Territorial  Affairs 

To  help  guide  the  implementation  of  a 
new  national  policy  concerning  American 
Indians,  I  am  recommending  to  the  Congress 
the  establishment  of  a  new  position  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior — Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Indian  and  Territorial  Affairs.  At 
present,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
through  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public 
Land  Management — an  officer  who  has  many 
responsibilities  In  the  natural  resources 
area  which  compete  with  his  concern  for 
Indians.  A  new  Assistant  Secretary  for  In- 
dian and  Territorial  Affairs  would  have  only 
one  concern — the  Indian  and  territorial 
peoples,  their  land,  and  their  progress  and 
well-being.  Secretary  Hlckel  and  I  both  be- 
lieve this  new  position  represents  an  ele- 
vation of  Indian  affairs  to  their  proper  role 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
we  urge  Congress  to  act  favorably  on  this 
proposal. 

Continuing  programs 

Many  of  the  new  programs  which  are  out- 
lined in  this  message  have  grown  out  of  this 
Administration's  experience  with  other  In- 
dian projects  that  have  been  Initiated  or  ex- 
panded during  the  last  17  months. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
been  particularly  active  in  the  development 
of  new  and  experimental  efforts.  OEO's  Fiscal 
Year  1971  budget  request  for  Indian -related 
activities  Is  up  18  percent  from  1969  spend- 
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Ing.  In  the  last  year  alone — to  mention  Just 
two  examples — OEO  doubled  its  funds  for 
Indian  economic  development  and  tripled  its 
expenditures  for  alcoholism  and  recovery 
programs.  In  areas  such  as  housing  and  home 
Improvement,  health  care,  emergency  food, 
legal  services  and  education,  OEO  programs 
have  been  significantly  expanded.  As  I  said 
in  my  recent  speech  on  the  economy,  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  support  this  valuable 
work  by  appropriating  the  full  amount  re- 
quested for  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  already 
begun  to  Implement  our  policy  of  contract- 
ing with  local  Indians  for  the  operation  of 
government  programs.  As  I  have  noted,  the 
Salt  River  Tribe  and  the  Zunl  Tribe  have 
taken  over  the  bulk  of  Federal  services; 
other  projects  ranging  from  Job  training 
centers  to  high  school  counseling  programs 
have  been  contracted  out  to  Indian  groups 
on  an  individual  basts  in  many  area«  of  the 
country. 

Economic  development  has  also  been 
Stepped  up.  Of  195  commercial  and  indus- 
trial enterprises  which  have  been  established 
In  Indian  areas  with  BIA  assistance,  71  have 
come  into  operation  within  the  last  two 
years.  These  enterprises  provide  Jobs  for  more 
than  6,000  Indians  and  are  expected  to  em- 
ploy substantially  more  when  full  capacity 
Is  reached.  A  niunber  of  these  businesses  are 
now  owned  by  Indians  and  many  others  are 
managed  by  them.  To  further  increase  In- 
dividual Indian  ownership,  the  BIA  has  this 
month  initiated  the  Indian  Business  Devel- 
opment Fund  which  provides  equity  capital 
to  Indians  who  go  Into  business  In  reserva- 
tion areas. 

Since  late  1967,  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  has  approved  approximately 
$80  million  In  projects  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions. Including  nearly  $60  million  In  public 
works  projects.  The  Impact  of  such  activities 
can  be  tremendous;  on  the  Gila  River  Res- 
ervation in  Arizona,  for  example,  economic 
development  projects  over  the  last  three  years 
have  helped  to  lower  the  unemployment  rate 
from  56  to  18  percent,  Increase  the  median 
family  Income  by  150  percent  and  cut  the 
welfare  rate  by  50  percent. 

There  has  been  additional  progress  on 
many  other  fronts  since  January  of  1969. 
New  "Indian  Desks"  have  been  created  In 
each  of  the  human  resource  departments  of 
the  Federal  government  to  help  coordinate 
and  accelerate  Indian  programs.  We  have  sup- 
ported an  Increase  In  funding  of  $4  million 
for  the  Navajo  Irrigation  Project.  Housing 
efforts  have  picked  up  substantially;  a  new 
Indian  Police  Academy  has  been  set  up;  In- 
dian education  efforts  have  been  expanded — 
Including  an  increase  of  $848,000  in  scholar- 
ships for  Indian  college  students  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Navajo  Community  Col- 
lege, the  first  college  In  America  planned, 
developed  and  operated  by  and  for  Indl&ns. 
Altogether,  obligatlonal  authority  for  Indian 
programs  run  by  the  Federal  Government 
has  Increased  from  a  little  over  $598  million 
In  Fiscal  Year  1970  to  almost  $626  million  in 
Fiscal  Year  1971. 

Finally,  I  would  mention  the  Impact  on  the 
Indian  population  of  the  series  of  welfare  re- 
form proposals  I  have  sent  to  the  Congress. 
Because  of  the  high  rate  of  unemployment 
and  underemployment  among  Indians,  there 
Is  probably  no  other  group  in  the  country 
that  would  be  helped  as  directly  and  as  sub- 
stantially by  programs  such  as  the  new 
Family  Assistance  Plan  and  the  proposed 
Family  Health  Insurance  Plan.  It  Is  esti- 
mated, for  example,  that  more  than  half  of 
all  Indian  famUles  would  be  eligible  for 
Family  Assistance  benefits  and  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  Is  therefore  of  critical 
Impwrtance  to  the  American  Indian. 

This  Administration  has  broken  a  good 
deal  of  new  ground  with  respect  to  Indian 
problems  In  the  last  17  months.  We  have 
learned  many  things  and  as  a  result  we  have 


been  able  to  formulate  a  new  approach  to 
Indian  affairs.  Throughout  this  entire  proc- 
ess, we  have  regularly  consulted  the  opinions 
of  the  Indian  people  and  their  views  have 
played  a  major  role  In  the  formulation  of 
Federal  policy. 

As  we  move  ahead  in  this  Important  work, 
it  Is  essential  that  the  Indian  people  con- 
tinue to  lead  the  way  by  participating  in 
policy  development  to  the  greatest  possible 
degree.  In  order  to  facilitate  such  participa- 
tion, I  am  asking  the  Indian  members  of  the 
National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity  to 
sponsor  field  hearings  throughout  the  na- 
tion In  order  to  establish  continuing  dialogue 
between  the  Executive  branch  ot  govern- 
ment and  the  Indian  population  of  our  coun- 
try. I  have  asked  the  Vice  President  to  see 
that  the  first  round  of  field  hearings  are 
completed  before  October. 

The  reconamendations  of  this  Administra- 
tion represent  an  historic  step  forward  in 
Indian  policy.  We  are  proposing  to  break 
sharply  with  past  approaches  to  Indian  prob- 
lems. In  place  of  a  long  series  of  piecemeal 
reforms,  we  suggest  a  new  and  coherent 
strategy.  In  place  of  policies  which  simply 
call  for  more  spending,  we  suggest  policies 
which  call  for  wiser  spending.  In  place  of 
policies  which  oscillate  between  the  deadly 
extremes  of  forced  termination  and  constant 
paternalism,  we  suggest  a  policy  in  which  the 
Federal  government  and  the  Indian  commu- 
nity play  complementary  roles. 

But  most  Importantly,  we  have  turned 
from  the  question  of  whether  the  Federal 
government  has  a  responsibility  to  Indians 
to  the  question  of  how  that  responsibility 
can  best  be  fulfilled.  We  have  concluded  that 
the  Indians  will  get  better  programs  and 
that  public  monies  will  be  more  effectively 
expended  if  the  people  who  are  most  affected 
by  these  programs  are  responsible  for  op- 
erating them. 

The  Indians  of  America  need  Federal  as- 
sistance— this  much  has  long  been  clear. 
What  has  not  always  been  clear,  however,  is 
that  the  Federal  government  needs  Indian 
energies  and  Indian  leadership  if  its  assist- 
ance is  to  be  effective  in  improving  the  con- 
ditions of  Indian  life.  It  is  a  new  and  bal- 
anced relationship  between  the  United  States 
government  and  the  first  Americans  that  is 
at  the  heart  of  our  approach  to  Indian  prob- 
lems. And  that  is  why  we  now  approach 
these  problems  with  new  confidence  that 
they  will  successfully  be  overcome. 


as  health,  education,  the  protection  of  land 
and  water  rights,  and  economic  development. 
We  have  talked  about  Injustice  to  the  first 
Americans  long  enough.  As  Indian  leaders 
themselves  have  put  it,  the  time  has  come 
for  more  rain  and  less  thunder. 


Pbesident's   State   of   the   Union    Message 
self-determination  for  indians 

One  of  the  major  initiatives  in  the  second 
year  of  my  Presidency  was  designed  to  bring 
a  new  era  in  which  the  future  for  American 
Indians  is  determined  by  Indian  acts  and 
Indian  decisions.  The  comprehensive  program 
I  put  forward  sought  to  avoid  the  twin  dan- 
gers of  paternalism  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  termination  of  trust  responsibility  on  the 
other.  Some  parts  of  this  program  have  now 
become  effective,  including  a  generous  set- 
tlement of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  and 
the  return  to  the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians  of 
the  sacred  lands  around  Blue  Lake.  Construc- 
tion grants  have  been  authorized  to  assist 
the  Navajo  Community  College,  the  first 
Indian-managed  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

We  are  also  making  progress  toward  Indian 
self-determination  on  the  administrative 
front.  A  newly  reorganized  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  with  almost  all-Indian  leadership, 
will  from  now  on  be  concentrating  its  re- 
sources on  a  program  of  reservatlon-by- 
reservation  development.  Including  redirec- 
tion of  employment  assistance  to  strengthen 
reservation  economies,  creating  local  Indian 
Action  Teams  for  manpower  training,  and  In- 
creased contracting  of  education  and  other 
functions  to  Indian  communities. 

I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  Join  In  help- 
ing Indians  help  themselves  In  fields  such 


DOCK  STRIKE  STILL  HURTING 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  dock  tie-up  on  the  west  coast  con- 
tinues into  its  17th  week,  I  think  it  is 
vitally  important  to  keep  Senators  ap- 
prised of  the  damage  that  is  being  in- 
flicted nationwide  on  innocent  parties 
who  play  no  part  in  the  dispute,  but  are 
nevertheless  helpless  to  "get  out  of 
harm's  way."  Among  those  most  desper- 
ately affected  are  our  farmers,  who  have 
worked  all  year  to  produce  their  crops, 
only  to  find  themselves  prevented  from 
moving  their  goods  to  the  markets  that 
are  waiting. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Exports  is 
fully  aware  of  the  serious  impact  of  the 
dock  tie-up  and  shares  my  concern  that 
something  be  done  immediately  to  allow 
agricultural  products  to  be  moved  to 
market.  On  November  5,  the  subcommit- 
tee held  a  hearing  to  examine  the  effect 
of  the  dock  dispute  on  agriculture  and 
received  numerous  excellent  statements. 
Following  that  hearing,  the  full  Agri- 
culture Committee  recommended  that 
both  the  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
take  action  to  remedy  the  situation.  Since 
that  recommendation,  however,  only  one 
further  hearing  has  been  held  by  the 
Labor  Committee,  in  spite  of  resumption 
of  the  dock  strike  on  January  17. 

The  testimony  received  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Exports  Subcommittee  is  most  in- 
formative, and  I  believe  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  Senators.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  several  of  the 
statements  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   op   Donald    A.    Woodward,    Na- 
tional Association   of  Wheat  Growers, 
Pendleton,  Orec.  Also  Representing  the 
Wheat  Growers  Associations  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Idaho 
Mr.  Woodward.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  one  of  the  great 
natural  resources  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is 
the  land  that  does  produce   the  bountiful 
supplies  of  wheat.  We  must  preserve   this 
ability  of  the  farmers  of  this  area  to  eco- 
nomically  and   successfully   exist   or   these 
vast  resources  of  ours  would  go  to  naught. 

Recently  I  was  appointed  by  the  wheat 
organizations  of  the  States  of  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, and  Idaho  to  testify  before  this  sub- 
committee in  order  to  gain  your  backing  to 
help  settle  the  present  west  coast  dock  strike 
and  prevent  further  calamities  of  this  na- 
ture. We  have  tried  to  attack  this  problem 
from  all  sides.  Today's  testimony  is  one  of 
many  ways  we  have  tried  to  proceed  because 
experience  in  the  past  tells  us  what  we  need 
is  the  backing  of  many  people  to  do  this 
sort  of  Job.  In  numbers  there  is  tremendous 
strengfth.  We  feel  that  one  of  our  strongest 
approaches  is  through  our  national  Govern- 
ment and  the  legislative  procedure.  Your 
Senators  and  our  Congressman  can  really  be 
a  help  In  this  situation. 
In  order  for  you  to  more  fully  understand 
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and  appreciate  our  predicament,  I  would  like 
to  review  the  problem. 

On  July  Ist  of  this  year  the  International 
Longshoremen  and  Warehotisemen  Union  for 
the  Pacific  coast  went  on  strike.  This  was  a 
terrible  blow  to  the  wheat  industry  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  It  was  Just  at  the  start  of 
harvest.  Traditionally,  much  of  our  wheat 
moves  to  the  coast  during  harvest,  as  there 
Is  not  sufficient  storage  in  the  interior  to 
take  care  of  the  supplies  of  wheat  as  they 
come  from  the  field. 

Since  It  was  impossible,  due  to  the  strike, 
to  move  this  grain.  It  was  piled  on  the  ground 
where  It  was  open  to  the  elements  of  the 
weather.  We  bad  an  unusually  wet  late 
summer  which  led  to  some  of  this  wheat 
becoming  weather  damaged.  This  caused  us 
a  multitude  of  problems  to  keep  this  wheat 
separate  from  our  export  wheat  so  as  to 
Insure  our  Oriental  customers  they  would 
receive,  when  exports  commence  again,  first- 
class  wheat. 

As  the  strike  continued  for  more  than  90 
days  and  untU  the  invoking  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  injunction,  there  was  tremendous 
damage  to  our  export  markets.  The  PaclQc 
Northwest  exports  to  the  Asiatic  countries 
more  than  85  percent  of  their  total  wheat 
production.  During  these  90  days  there  was 
practically  no  wheat  exported  out  of  this 
area. 

In  order  to  give  you  a  comparison  of  what 
I  am  talking  about,  I  would  like  to  quote  the 
following  figures:  During  July  and  part  of 
September  of  1970  there  were  25  million 
bushels  of  Pacific  Northwest  white  wheat 
Inspected  for  export  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west ports.  This  year  during  the  same  period, 
there  were  93,000  bushels  inspected  for  export 
and  all  of  this  was  shipped  from  Canadian 
ports.  This  amount  Is  little  more  than  one 
average  farmer  raises  by  himself.  As  close  as 
we  can  figure  It,  we  were  losing  $1  million 
per  day  at  the  time  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
injunction  and  a  total  loss  for  the  srtrlke 
period  of  approximately  $86  million.  This 
represents  some  55.7  million  bushels  of  wheat 
lost  to  export,  of  which  24  million  were  Pa- 
cific Northwest  white  wheat,  besides  $12.5 
million  lost  In  rain-damaged  wheat  and  de- 
pressed prices. 

I  would  like  your  subcommittee  to  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  price  of  whea4;  in 
Pendleton,  Oreg.,  Ju»t  before  harvest  was 
about  $1.60  per  bushri,  but  shortly  after  the 
dock  strike  commenced,  it  dropped  to  about 
tl.33.  Of  course,  part  of  thlR  was  due  to  the 
normal  decline  during  the  harvest  season, 
but  a  good  deal  of  the  drop  waa  caused  by 
the  immediate  closing  down  of  the  docks. 

This  $1  million  a  day  loss,  of  course,  will 
continue  after  the  24th  of  December  when 
the  80-day  cooling  off  period  is  over  and  the 
longshoremen  go  back  on  strike  again,  as 
they  have  given  every  Indication  that  Is  what 
they  expect  to  do. 

Some  of  these  lost  markets  may  be  recov- 
ered if  the  strike  Is  settled.  But  In  those 
countries  such  as  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  the 
Philippines  where  we  have  enjoyed  nearly 
100  percent  of  their  market,  this  export 
wheat  will  never  be  recovered. 

It  is  a  shame  that  the  wheat-producer 
organizations  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  after 
instigating  WWA  to  take  care  of  the  export 
marketing  problems  and  then  Western  Wheat 
Associates  so  suoceesfully  solving  these  prob- 
lems by  building  up  a  tremendous  new  wheat 
business  In  the  Orient  over  the  last  dozen 
years,  have  to  see  much  of  these  hard  fought 
for  successes  smashed  In  Just  a  few  weeks 
time.  The  wheat  producer  and  the  wheat 
Industry  have  suffered  losses  amounting  to 
millions  of  dollars  due  to  the  Interunlon 
fight  between  the  longshoremen  and  the 
teamsters.  And  we  know  it  isn't  over  yet  and 
probably  won't  be  over  for  some  time  unless 
we  get  some  type  of  legislative  action  In  the 
near  future. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  started  this  year. 


as  of  July  1,  before  harvest,  with  practically 
no  carryover — a  goal  that  wheat  people  h«d 
sought  for  many  years  and  hoped  to  main- 
tain. As  of  now  It  may  take  years  to  elimi- 
nate the  surpluses  we  have  today  due  al- 
most entirely  to  the  dock  strike. 

We  realize  that  the  recent  Injunction  un- 
der the  Taft-Hartley  law  wasn't  the  whole 
answer  to  the  problem  but  something  had 
to  be  done  and  this  was  the  only  approach 
at  this  time  available  to  our  Government. 
This  put  the  union  people  back  to  work  but 
only  In  a  half-hearted  manner.  At  least  for 
the  present  time  it  has  stopped  the  $1  mil- 
lion a  day  loss  to  the  wheat  Industry  In  our 
area.  But  what  Is  gained  unless  settlement 
and  new  contracts  are  signed  diulng  this 
injunction  period? 

Recently  several  of  us  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet  with  some  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
International  Longshoremen  and  Warehouse 
Union  ofllclals  in  Portland,  Oreg.  This  was 
a  high-level  meeting  and  proved  to  be  very 
interesting  and  informative. 

The  purpose  was  to  develop  lines  of  com- 
munication and  understanding  of  the  seri- 
ous export  losses  encountered  by  Pacific 
Northwest  wheat  Industry  to  date  and  fur- 
ther losses  If  strike  is  continued  after  the 
80-day  cooling  off  period.  This  meeting  was 
surprisingly  successful  with  frank  and  open 
position  and  opinions  presented  by  both 
sides.  We  definitely  gained  a  mutual  under- 
standing of  each  other's  problems.  They  are 
fighting  for  their  livelihood  Just  like  we  are. 
The  100  cargoes  that  they  have  not  filled 
during  their  strike  has  been  Just  as  hard  on 
them  as  on  us.  But  the  one  thing  that  came 
out  of  this  meeting  is  that  they  will  go  back 
on  strike  at  the  end  of  the  present  cooling 
off  period. 

Now  let  us  take  a  more  In-deptb  look  at 
our  Asian  buyer.  He  Is  Just  like  all  buyers  of 
raw  products.  They  want  a  continuous  sup- 
ply of  a  quality  product  at  a  free  market 
price.  When  the  strike  went  Into  effect  In 
July  the  United  States  was  removed  from 
this  category  because  of  continuity  of  sup- 
ply. 

Our  Asian  buyers  In  the  main  have  small 
storage  facilities.  Japan,  the  largest  cash 
buyer  of  wheat  from  the  United  States,  can 
store  less  than  2  months'  supply  of  wheat, 
so  she  needs  to  be  continually  buying.  Japan 
also  uses  the  many  oceangoing  vessels  that 
are  filled  with  wheat  in  transit  as  another 
source  of  storage  to  maintain  her  continu- 
ity to  her  millers. 

So  when  the  strike  went  Into  effect  she 
was  forced  Immediately  Into  buying  else- 
where, mainly  from  our  competitors  Australia 
and  Canada,  who  were  ready  and  willing  to 
supply  her  with  her  needs  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  In  many  cases  Japan  prefers  the 
quality  of  our  U.S.  wheats.  This  was  also 
true  of  the  other  countries  we  sell  to  m  the 
Oriental  area.  Now  when  the  Taft-Hartley 
Injunction  went  Into  effect  there  was  some 
buying  done  by  those  countries  as  long  as 
the  delivery  could  be  made  before  the  end 
of  this  cooling  off  period.  But  Japan  has 
asked  us  what  assurance  we  can  give  for  the 
delivery  of  grain  during  the  period  of  Decem- 
ber through  February.  This  grain  they  might 
buy  during  the  latter  part  of  the  80  days. 

Of  course,  there  Is  no  way  we  can  give 
them  that  assurance  with  the  resumption  of 
the  strike,  a  very  good  possibility  In  late 
December  or  the  first  part  of  January.  So, 
again,  they  will  be  buying  from  our  com- 
petitors. One  of  the  assets  of  the  ports  of 
PcHtland  and  Seattle  has  been  In  the  de- 
velopment of  Its  reliability  and  continuity 
as  an  export  service  to  the  Asian  market.  Now 
this  asset  has  been  shattered  and  under- 
mined by  the  recent  strike  and  the  formi- 
dable future  possibility  of  resumption  of  that 
strike. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Oregon  Wheat 
Growers  League,  and  because  of  all  these 
problems,  the  wheat  people  decided  to  see  If 


there  Isn't  something  that  can  be  done  from 
a  legislative  standpoint.  We  realize  that  we 
are  not  legislative  lawyers  and  would  be  un- 
able to  write  a  bill,  but  we  do  have  Ideas 
about  what  legislation  should  be  about. 


Statement  op  Matt  Tricgs,  Assistant  Lecis- 

IJITIVS  DiHECTOB,  AND  DaLK  SHERWIN,  AS- 
SISTANT Legislative  Director,  American 
Farm  BtrBZAB  Federation 

Mr.  Trigcs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Senator. 

We  are  happy  to  follow  your  suggestion 
that  we  file  our  statement  and  summarize  It 
verbally.  Perhaps  It  Is  already  {^parent  that 
most  of  us  have  about  the  same  things  to  say 
anyway. 

The  welfare  of  millions  of  people,  literally. 
Is  being  directly  affected  by  this  strike.  Al- 
though they  have  no  direct  Involvement  in 
the  dispute,  or  any  voice  in  the  dispute,  they 
are  being  adversely  affected.  It  Is  our  view 
that  their  Interests  ought  to  be  better  recog- 
nized In  national  legislation  covering  this 
area  than  Is  currently  the  case. 

Farmers,  of  course,  are  hurt  more  than 
most  because  the  farm  production  is  already 
there.  It  Ls  ready  to  ship.  Farmers  cannot 
shut  down  their  plant  and  stop  production. 

When  we  recall  that  one  of  four  acres  of 
farm  production  are  for  export,  we  don't  need 
to  belabor  the  fact  that  the  impact  on  net 
farm  Incomes  and  farm  prices  will  be  pretty 
adverse.  Unfortunately,  this  often  means  per- 
manent or  Indefinite  loss  of  markets  as  well. 

But  the  public,  too,  is  being  hurt.  And  this 
may  be  less  apparent.  Farmers  could  make  a 
much  larger  contribution  to  Improvement  of 
our  national  balance  of  payments  if  they 
were  permitted  to  do  so;  they  could  ship 
much  more  than  they  have  shipped  In  recent 
years  if  they  were  permitted  to  do  so. 

The  reduction  In  net  farm  income  result- 
ing from  the  dock  strike  is  certainly  adverse- 
ly affecting  the  general  economy,  economic 
growth,  and  the  Increased  employment  that 
obviously  and  unanimously  is  agreed  as  being 
imperative  and  necessary. 

We  recognize  that  this  committee  has  no 
Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  the  legislative 
matter.  We  do  appreciate,  however,  that  the 
hearings  are  being  held.  This  Is  a  far  more  se- 
rious problem  than  has  been  understood  gen- 
erally and  hopefully  the  hearings  may  point 
this  up. 

But  there  is  not  a  whole  lot  of  purpose  in 
hearings  unless  something  grows  out  of  those 
hearings.  The  administration  has  proposed 
legislation  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  trans- 
I>ortation  strikes,  including  transportation 
strikes  in  international  commerce. 

This  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Griffin  as  S.  560.  Hearings  have  been 
held  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

We  are  supporting  this  legislation  or  com- 
parable legislation.  If  this  legislation  had 
been  available  6  months  ago,  or  a  year  ago, 
we  would  have  a  better  opportunity  to  deal 
with  the  very  serious  problem  than  we  do 
have  now. 

So  we  would  like  to  read  the  last  paragraph 
of  our  statement  because  that  points  up 
what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  restl  purpose  of 
this  hearing: 

We  believe  that  two  actions  are  critically 
needed: 

First,  that  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  should  take  favorable 
and  early  action  with  respect  to  the  approval 
of  8.  660,  or  comparable  legislation,  and, 
second,  that  since  no  adequate  settlement 
procedure  Is  available  as  of  now,  the  Pres- 
ident should  use  as  a  temporary  stopgap 
measure — it  will  do  some  good;  it  won't 
wholly  solve  the  problem — the  emergency 
provisions  and  secondary  boycotts  provisions 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

And  so  we  recommend  that  this  subcom- 
mittee In  its  findings  and  conclusions  that 
it  may  make  as  a  result  of  these  hearings, 
urge  that  these  two  actions  be  taken. 
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Thank  you.  sir. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Trlggs  Is 

as  follows: ) 

Mr.  Triocs.  Dock  strikes  have  adverse  Im- 
pacts upon  various  segments  of  the  economy 
and  upon  many  persons  and  groups  who  are 
not  represented  and  who  have  no  opportu- 
nity to  participate  In  resolving  such  disputes. 
The  general  public  Interest  and  the  Interest 
of  the  unrepresented  persons  and  groups 
should  be  given  more  effective  attention. 

Farmers  are  among  the  groups  most  af- 
fected by  the  dock  strikes  because  the  farm 
products  which  would  normally  be  exported 
In  the  absence  of  a  strike  have  already  been 
produced  and  are  ready  for  shipment.  Pro- 
duction cannot  be  shut  off  or  reduced  be- 
cause of  the  disruption  of  farm  product  shlp> 
ments.  Some  commodities  are  deteriorating 
In  quality,  due  to  a  high  degree  of  perish- 
ability or  to  a  lack  of  adequate  storage  space 
as  supplies  accumulate  In  an  abnormal  way. 
Export  sales  of  farm  products  are  vital  to 
the  welfare   of  farmers.   TTie  production  of 
nearly   1  of  4  acres  of  crops  grown  by  U.S. 
farmers  is  exported.  Increased  exports  of  farm 
products  can  make  a  major  contribution  to 
Improving  the  Income  situation  In  agricul- 
ture. An  objective  of  much  of  the  farm  legis- 
lation of  recent  decades  has  been  Increases  In 
farm  exports. 

Export  sales  of  farm  products  are  also  Im- 
portant to  the  general  public  and  to  our 
international  balance  of  trade.  In  fiscal  year 
1971,  farm  exports  reached  a  record  level  of 
$7.8  billion.  Farmers  can  make  an  even 
greater  contribution  to  the  improvement  of 
our  balance  of  payments  if  they  are  permitted 
to  do  so.  The  reduction  In  farm  purchasing 
power  resulting  from  the  current  dock  strikes 
is  adversely  affecting  the  growth  in  economic 
activity  and  employment  needed  in  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

The  disruptive  Impact  of  transportation 
strikes  and  particularly  dock  and  maritime 
strikes  on  the  marketing  of  farm  products  is 
obvious.  This  disruptive  effect  reaches  much 
further  than  the  loss  of  current  sales.  For- 
eign buyers,  who  find  the  United  States  to 
be  an  undependable  source  of  supplies  be- 
cause delivery  is  uncertain,  are  provided  an 
incentive  to  look  to  suppliers  in  other  coun- 
tries to  meet  their  needs  on  a  permanent 
and  dependable  basis. 

The  Impact  of  the  loss  of  exports  on  farm 
prices  is  equally  obvious.  Inability  to  main- 
tain export  markets  clogs  domestic  channels 
and  reduces  domestic  farm  prices. 

The  present  dock  strikes  come  at  a  time 
when  U.S.  crops,  particularly  grains,  are  at 
record  levels  and  farmers  urgently  need  ex- 
port sales.  The  current  disruption  Is  one  of 
a  series  of  dock  and  maritime  strikes  In 
recent  decades  which  have  had  drastic 
adverse   impacts  on   farmers   and   others. 

We  recognize  and  appreciate  the  action 
taken  by  the  President  to  open  the  west 
coast  ports,  and  the  action  by  NLRB  to  enjoin 
the  New  Orleans  sympathy  strike.  But  the 
remedies  now  available  are  Inadequate  and 
temporary  In  nature.  They  do  not  touch  the 
situation  on  the  east  coast  and  at  some  gulf 
ports. 

There  clearly  Is  a  need  for  more  effective 
legislation  not  only  to  supplement  the  tem- 
porary remedies  that  have  been  applied  in 
the  current  situation,  but  also  to  provide 
more  adequate  remedies  for  dealing  with 
any  similar  problems  that  may  arise  In  the 
future. 

The  responsibility  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  adequate  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  problems  of  trade  disruption  can  only  be 
exercised  by  the  Congress. 

The  administration  has  submitted  pro- 
posals for  legislation  to  settle  transportation 
disputes  In  the  rail,  truck,  air,  longshore,  and 
maritime  Industries.  These  proposals  have 
been  Introduced  In  both  Houses.  The  Senate 
bill  Is  8.  560  by  Senator  QrlfBn. 

The   American    Farm    Bureau    Federation 
endorses  the  principles  of  S.  660  as  Intro- 


duced and   recommends   the  enactment  of 
such  legislation. 

Had  this  bUl  or  comparable  legislation 
been  enacted  6  months  ago  a  procedure  would 
be  available  now  to  settle  the  dock  strike 
The  welfare  of  millions  of  persons  wovUd  be 
enhanced  If  such  a  procedure  were  now  avail- 
able. 

We  believe  that  two  actions  are  crltlcallv 
needed ; 

1.  The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  should  take  favorable  and  early 
action  with  respect  to  the  approval  of  S. 
560. 

2.  Since  no  adequate  settlement  procedure 
is  available  as  of  now,  the  President  should 
use  the  emergency  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  with  respect  to  the  east  coast 
ports  and  such  g\iif  ports  as  are  Idle.  This 
should  be  recognized  as  a  temporary  stop- 
gap measure  pending  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation providing  for  final  settlement  of 
such  disputes. 

We  recommend  that  this  subcommittee 
urge  that  these  actions  be  taken. 

U.S.  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  FOR  FISCAL  1971 
IDollars  in  milllons| 


February  2,  1972 


July-June 


Commodity 


Change 
1969-70    1970-711     (percent) 


Animals  and  animal 
products: 

Dairy  products jigg 

Fats,  oils,  and  greases 208 

Hides  and  skins  = 203 

Meats  and  meat  products  140 

Poultry  products 55 

Other .  gg 

Total..  ^ 

Feeds  and  fodders,  except 

oilcake  and  meal 123 

Grains  and  preparations: 
Feed  grains,  excluding 

-Products 986 

Rice 322 

Wheat  and  products  965 

Other _ ;::::  "g 

Total 2.339 

Oilseeds  and  products: 

Cottonseed  and  soybean  oil.  193 

Soybeans. io69 

Protein  meal...    .  -ij-i 

Other :.:;::;::  I? 

Total FstT 

other  products  and 
preparations: 

Cotton,  excluding  linters...  346 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured!.  562 

Fruits  and  preparations..  341 
Vegetables  and 

preparations 205 

Nuts  and  preparations 60 

Other 258 

Total 1.772 

Total  exports 6.721 


$131 

273 
186 
143 
55 
127 


+20 

+U 

-8 

-1-2 

0 

+32 


915 


+  13 


142 


+15 


1.090 

281 

1,226 

% 


2.693 


?90 

1.264 

393 

108 


2.060 


+  11 

-13 

+27 
+45 

+  15 


+50 
+18 
+23 
+  19 

+23 


492 
570 
341 

208 

68 

263 


+42 

+  1 

0 

+1 

+  13 

+2 


1.942 


+10 


7,752 


+  15 


'  Preliminary 

'  Includes  fur  skins 

'  Includes  bulk  smoking  tobacco 


(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov.  3, 1971] 

Commodities 
peice  trends  of  tomorrow's  meals  and 

MANt;rACTXniES 

The  price  trend  was  mixed  In  commodity 
futures  markets  yesterday. 

The  trading  pace  was  limited  in  a  number 
of  markets  as  traders  became  Increasingly 
cautious  pending  announcement  of  Phase  2 
details  of  the  Nixon  administration's  eco- 
nomic control  program.  Traders  wonder  what 
Impact  It  will  have  on  futures  dealings. 
Phase  2  will  succeed  the  90-day  Nixon  wage- 
price  freeze,  which  expires  at  midnight 
Nov.  13. 

Liquidation  along  with  trade  selling  dis- 


couraged early  rallying  tendencies  In  grains 
and  soybean  futures  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade.  * 

Soybean  futures  closed  one  cent  a  bushel 
lower.  Declines  In  corn  ran  to  i^  cent  and 
wheat  ended  off  i^  to  up  ^  cent  a  bushel. 

EARLY  BUYING  OF  CORN  FUTURES 

Unfavorable  wet  conditions  In  parts  of  the 
corn  belt  accounted  for  some  early  buying  of 
corn  futiu-es.  However,  dealers  observed  that 
the  harvest  Is  now  well  advanced  In  the  key 
producing  states.  The  crop  In  Ohio  is  70% 
harvested;  in  Indiana,  50%;  In  Ullnola,  75% 
In  Minnesota,  however,  only  46%  of  the  corn 
had  been  gathered  as  of  last  week. 

The  soybean  harvest  Is  In  its  final  stages 

nearly  complete  In  Illinois  with  both  quaUty 
and  yield  there  reported  good  to  excellent. 

In  Indiana  75%  of  the  soybeans  have  been 
harvested  and  In  Iowa  it  amounts  to  90%. 

New  export  business  was  a  steadying  in- 
fluence  In  futures.  Portugal  will  be  In  the 
market  later  this  week  to  buy  1.8  mUllon 
bushels  of  U.S.  corn  for  December-January 
delivery.  Israel  purchased  910,000  bushels  of 
U.S.  hard  wheat  for  December  export. 

JAPAN    TO    BUY    WHEAT 

Japan  will  be  in  the  world  market  this 
week  to  buy  nearly  13  million  bushels  of 
various  grades  of  wheat.  U.S.  exporters  ex- 
pect to  participate  In  this  order.  Morocco  next 
week  will  be  in  the  U.S.  market  to  buy  10  000 
tons  of  soybean  oU  for  late  November-early 
December  export. 

U.S.  exports  of  grain  and  soybeans  were 
lower  last  week,  but  dealers  considered  the 
shipments  creditable  In  view  of  the  dock 
strike  that  has  reduced  the  flow  of  grain  to 
foreign  consumers. 

U.S.  wheat  and  flour  exports  last  week 
reached  7.9  million  bushels,  down  from  9.1 
million  the  previous  week.  Soybean  exports 
dipped  to  7.2  mUllon  bushels  against  7.4  mU- 
llon a  week  earlier.  Corn  shipments  were  4.5 
minion  bushels  last  week,  down  from  4  9 
million  a  week  earlier. 

Cumulative  exports  of  wheat  and  flour 
since  the  start  of  the  season  July  1  were 
182.8  million  bushels,  down  from  238  million 
a  year  earlier.  Soybean  shipments  since  the 
start  of  the  season  Sept.  1  totaled  54.4  million 
bushels,  against  67.5  million  a  year  ago. 

U.S.    CORN    EXPORTS 

U.S.  corn  exports  so  far  /or  the  season 
Started  Oct.  1  totaled  18.7  million  bushels, 
compared  with  47  million  last  season  (Italic 
added.) 

COMMODITY    IDEXES 

Dow  Jones  Futures— 140.88  off  0.19-  last 
year,  holiday. 

Dow  Jones  Spot— 138.82,  off  0.03;  last  year 
holiday. 

Renter  United  Kingdom— 505.4.  off  1 7- 
last  year.  558.0. 

Shell  egg  futures  were  again  under  pres- 
sure of  liquidation  reflecting  lagging  con- 
sumer demand,  lower  prices  for  cash  eggs 
and  ample  supplies.  Futures  closed  V4  cent 
a  dozen  lower  to  14  cent  higher. 

The  November  1971  delivery  declined  for 
the  10th  consecutive  session  and  at  its  low 
yesterday  of  27 'i  cents  a  dozen  was  down 
aightly  more  than  10  cents  In  about  three 
weeks. 

Reflecting  liberal  supplies,  there  were  37 
cars  of  eggs  delivered  against  the  November 
1971  futures  yesterday.  Traders  had  looked 
for  only  about  12  cars.  Each  car  represents 
700  cases  of  eggs. 

Top  quality  eggs  In  the  New  York  whole- 
sale market  are  currently  quoted  as  much 
as  8>/2  cents  a  dozen  below  a  year  ago. 

The  New  York  Cocoa  Exchange.  New  York 
Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange,  and  Commodity 
Exchange  Inc.  of  New  York  were  closed  yes- 
terday for  Election  Day. 

Platinum  futures  dropped  as  much  as 
$3.10  an  ounce  before  rallying  partially  to 
close  •2.50  an  ounce  lower.  All  deliveries  ex- 
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cept  January  1972  made  season  lows.  Trad- 
ing reached  2.022  contracts  of  50  troy  ounces 
each.  Observers  attributed  the  selling  to  a 
lack  of  confidence  among  traders  in  the  pres- 
ent price  levels  for  this  precious  metal.  The 
market  Is  at  the  lowest  level  since  April  27, 
1971. 

Cotton  futures  advanced  as  much  as  $1.20 
a  bale.  Washington  officials  said  U.S.  com- 
modity exports  under  the  so-called  Public 
Law  480  grants  to  foreign  consumers  weren't 
affected  by  the  foreign  aid  bill  defeated  by 
the  Senate  last  Friday.  This  attracted  buy- 
ing by  trtiders  who  had  sold  contracts  on 
Monday. 

HOG    PRICES    UP 

Hog  prices  rose  as  much  as  50  cents  a  100 
pounds  as  packers'  demand  perked  up  for 
reduced  supplies.  Farmers  delivered  50.900 
hogs  to  the  11  major  markets,  down  more 
than  20%  from  a  week  ago. 

Firm  prices  for  several  wholestUe  fresh  pork 
products  also  created  demand  for  live  hogs. 
Chicago  wholesale  hams  were  unchanged  to 
one  cent  a  pound  higher;  pork  bellies  were 
unchanged  to  V2  cent  higher. 

Live  cattle  prices  and  wholesale  beef  quo- 
tations were  steady. 

Orange  Juice  futures  rose  almost  one  cent 
a  pound  with  the  November  1971  contracts 
the  strongest.  The  bu3ring  reflected  firm 
prices  being  paid  for  Initial  deliveries  of 
oranges  by  growers  from  the  1971-72  Florida 
orange  crop.  Buyers,  believed  to  be  proc- 
essors of  chilled  orange  Juice,  were  paying 
about  55  cents  a  pound  for  orange  solids, 
traders  heard,  up  five  cents  from  recent 
levels. 

Processors  of  orange  concentrate  aren't 
expected  to  start  new  season  operations  for 
two  to  three  weeks,  or  until  enough  oranges 
have  been  delivered,  to  assure  maintenance 
of  operations,  traders  heard. 


Statement  of  Kenneth  D.  Naden,  Executive 

Vice    P>resident,    National    Council    of 

Farmer  Cooperatives 

Mr.  Naden.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  view  of  the 
shortness  of  time,  I  will  request.  If  I  may, 
that  you  enter  our  short  statement  In  the  rec- 
ord. And  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  Just  reading 
the  last  two  paragraphs,  because  they  are  the 
two  which  I  feel  reflect  our  major  concern 
and  that  we  would  like  to  leave  with  you. 

This  statement  is  Intended  to  reflect  our 
concern  not  only  with  the  current  farm  In- 
come problems  which  are  accelerated  by  these 
shipping  strikes,  but  with  the  entire  princi- 
ple of  need  for  arbitration  In  strikes  which 
go  so  far  that  they  become  Intolerable.  One 
of  our  most  urgent  social  needs  Is  to  develop 
more  efiSclent  Institutions,  laws,  and  proce- 
dures which  will  permit  workers  to  have  a 
fair  hearing  of  their  grievances  and  their 
demands,  but  will  also  have  limitations 
placed  on  the  extent  to  which  they  can 
damage  Innocent  farm,  business,  or  public 
groups. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  compliment  you  for  your 
leadership  In  this  matter  of  vital  Importance 
to  farmers,  to  their  cooperatives  and  other 
agricultural  shippers  that  are  concerned  with 
this  matter.  We  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  express  our  views  on  behalf  of  U.S.  farmer 
cooperatives. 

We  recognize  the  statement  you  made  ear- 
lier concerning  the  lack  of  Jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  over  labor-management  dis- 
putes. But  we  feel  it  Is  Invaluable  that  such 
a  hearing  was  held  so  that  the  major  out- 
come and  result  will  be  that  you  and  other 
committee  members  will  convey  to  the  proper 
congressional  and  senatorial  committees  the 
great  harm  that  is  being  done,  and  the  dam- 
age which  you  are  documenting  today. 

Thank  you  very  ihuch. 

Mr.  Naden.  I  am  Kenneth  D.  Naden,  execu- 
vlce  president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives.  The  national  council  Is 
a  nationwide  federation  of  farmer-owner 
business  engaged  In  the  marketing  of  agri- 


cultural commodities  or  the  purchasing  of 
farm  production  supplies,  and  of  32  State 
cooperative  councils.  The  cooperatives  mak- 
ing up  the  council  are  owned  and  controlled 
by  farmers  as  their  off-farm  business  opera- 
tions. 

The  widespread  dockwork  stoppages 
throughout  the  U.S.  shipping  areas  have 
caused  commodity  damage,  reduced  farm  in- 
come, greatly  restricted  exports  and  hurt 
long  term  export  markets  of  many  farmer 
cooperatives  In  the  country.  This  action  has 
not  only  contributed  to  already  depressed 
farm  Income  but  has  Impaired  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  recover  from  the  for- 
eign trade  and  international  monetary  crisis 
which  It  Is  now  suffering.  We  appreciate  the 
Interest  evidenced  by  your  committee  In 
providing  this  forum  for  discussion  of  the 
extent  and  imfalrness  of  such  damages,  and 
to  launch  a  more  serious  debate  on  the  need 
and  procedure  for  fair,  corrective  action. 

In  spite  of  tremendous  Increases  In  pro- 
ductivity on  the  part  of  U.S.  farmers  In  re- 
cent decades  and  of  the  farm-to-clty  move- 
ment of  millions,  farmers  still  suffer  from 
serious  weakness  In  the  markets  In  which 
they  sell  their  products.  This  very  produc- 
tivity, coupled  with  limited  nature  of  de- 
mand for  their  products  and  often  fragment- 
ed marketing  efforts,  has  contributed  to  de- 
pressed farm  prices  which  have  posed  a  con- 
tinuing national  policy  dilenmia  for  many 
years. 

Obviously,  one  more  pressure  such  as  re- 
striction of  exports  resulting  from  long- 
shoreman strikes  Is  of  crucial  Importance  to 
a  group  already  suffering  from  overproduc- 
tion and  with  few.  If  any,  market  alterna- 
tives. In  the  case  of  heavy  surplus  crops  this 
year,  such  as  corn,  the  damage  to  farm  In- 
come can  be  especially  severe,  as  Is  being  doc- 
umented before  this  committee  today.  The 
cost  to  government  Is  also  substantial  for 
commodities  which  have  programs  to  estab- 
lish floors  or  otherwise  support  farm  prices. 

In  addition,  the  dockwork  stoppages  are 
causing  grave  harm  to  the  broad  economic 
Interests  of  the  United  States  by  obstructing 
exports  and  destroying  long-run  market  op- 
portunities. Export  markets  form  such  a  val- 
uable and  expandable  outlet  for  our  farm 
production  and  have  such  a  critical  role  In 

the  current  balance  of  payments  situation 
that  they  take  on  more  public  interest  than 
would  otherwise  be  true.  This  situation  be- 
comes critical  at  a  time  when  foreign  sales 
are  more  vital  than  ever  before. 

The  United  States  is  now  facing  severe  Im- 
port competition  and,  In  addition,  is  facing 
the  most  severe  foreign  trade  and  Interna- 
tional monetary  crisis  In  Its  history.  Work 
stoppages  of  the  length  and  severity  we  have 
have  caused  irreparable  harm  to  our  ability 
to  maintain  a  reputation  as  a  dependable 
supplier.  One  of  the  most  Important  attri- 
butes which  the  United  States  has  as  an  ad- 
vantage over  other  suppliers  of  grain  and 
raw  materials  is  that  we  have  a  backlog  and 
a  reservoir  of  supplies  and  land  and  techni- 
cal ability  to  be  the  most  dependable  sup- 
plier of  these  products  in  the  world.  Any- 
thing that  Interferes  seriously  with  that 
ability  to  sell  In  such  a  highly  competitive 
market  obviously  causes  great  harm  to  farm- 
ers' Interests  and  to  the  national  economic 
policy. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  harm  done 
by  these  extensive  work  stoppages  goes  far 
lieyond  reduction  In  farm  Income,  which 
might  be  called  the  farmer's  private  Inter- 
est, and  goes  to  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  recover  from  a  severe  International 
monetary  and  trade  crisis  and  to  play  Its 
proper  role  In  International  economic  and 
political  affairs. 

In  view  of  the  severe  inequities  which 
current  and  other  work  stoppages  In  shipping 
areas  are  causing  farmers,  and  because  of  the 
harm  done  to  the  public  interest,  the  na- 
tional council  urges  that  flrm  administrative 


and  legislative  action  be  taken  to  relieve  this 
situation.  Efforts  for  relief  under  Taft- 
Hartley  Injunction  and  mediation  procedures 
should  be  more  aggressively  pursued.  In  ad- 
dition, we  believe  that  further  legislative 
authority  should  be  provided  to  recognize 
that  shipping  activities  for  export  have  Just 
as  much  claim  to  be  viewed  as  crucial  to  the 
public  Interest  as  does  rail  transport.  Con- 
gress has  recognized  that  at  certain  times 
voluntary  or  compulsory  arbitration  Is  nec- 
essary to  stop  a  shutdovtrn  of  rail  service. 

For  wheat,  corn  or  other  major  farm  com- 
modities in  heavy  International  trade,  strikes 
are  disruptive  for  domestic  as  well  as  world 
markets.  Particularly  for  strikes  which  are 
essential  Jurisdictional,  as  is  true  with  the 
west  coast  longshoremen  action,  there  should 
be  more  prompt  action  to  save  innocent  vic- 
tims from  unnecessary  harm. 

This  statement  is  Intended  to  reflect  our 
concern  not  only  vrtth  the  current  farm  In- 
come problems  which  are  accelerated  by  these 
shipping  strikes,  but  with  the  entire  prin- 
ciple of  need  for  arbitration  In  strikes  which 
go  so  far  that  they  become  Intolerable.  One 
of  our  most  urgent  social  needs  Is  to  develop 
more  efficient  Institutions,  laws  and  proce- 
dures which  will  permit  workers  to  have  a 
fair  hearing  of  their  grievances  and  their  de- 
mands, but  will  also  have  limitations  placed 
on  the  extent  to  which  they  can  damage 
Innocent  farm,  business  or  public  groups. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  compliment  you  for 
your  leadership  in  this  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance to  farmers,  to  their  cooperatives  and 
other  agricultural  shippers  that  are  con- 
cerned with  this  matter.  We  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  express  our  views  on  beheilf 
of  U.S.  farmer  cooperatives. 

Senator  Chiles.  Thank  you  very  much. 
We  appreciate  your  statement. 

Senator  Bellmon,  do  you  have  any  ques- 
tions? 

Senator  Bellmon.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
Interest  of  time,  I  won't  ask  any  questions. 

Senator  Chiles.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hofer  is  going  to  file  his  statement. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 
Statement  of  Glen  Hofer,  Executive  Vice 

President,       National      Feder.^tion       of 

Grain    Cooperatives 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee: My  name  Is  Glen  Hofer  and  I 
am  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives.  We  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  express  our  observa- 
tions on  the  impact  of  dock  strikes  and  other 
transportation  tleups  on  agriculture. 

The  membership  of  NPGC  consists  of  18 
reg^ional  farmer  owned  grain  cooperatives 
which,  through  their  affiliated  local  coopera- 
tives, serve  well  over  a  million  grain  produc- 
ers. Their  primary  activities  Involve  the  stor- 
age, conditioning,  processing  and  marketing, 
both  In  the  domestic  and  foreign  markets,  of 
all  grains.  In  the  1969-70  crop  year,  our  net- 
work of  local  and  regional  facilities  handled 
2.3  billion  bushels  of  grain  or  approximately 
34%  of  the  total  U.S.  grain  crop. 

U.S.  grain  production,  like  all  agriculture 
everywhere,  annually  Is  faced  with  drought, 
disease  and  Insect  pests.  In  addition,  artifi- 
cial curbs  are  placed  on  production  by  the 
application  of  farm  program  regulation.  De- 
spite the  Inroads  of  these  agents,  however, 
once  triggered  by  seasonal  planting,  the  com- 
bination of  U.S.  geography  and  technology 
is  Invariably  going  to  put  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  seven  billion  bushels  of  grain  In  the 
bin  at  the  end  of  harvest.  Seven  billion  bush- 
els which  must  disappear  In  the  12  month 
period  before  another  crop  rolls  from  the 
field.  Seven  billion  bushels  to  be  stored, 
milled,  crushed,  merchandised,  eaten  or  ex- 
f>orted;  a  very  demanding  exercise  in  logis- 
tics and  one  that  depends  entirely  on  an  or- 
derly flow  of  gram  through  the  marketing 
channels  which  have  evolved  over  the  years. 
Linking  each  component  of  the  system  are 
the  trucks  and  trains,  and  barges  and  freight- 
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ers  which  must  conduct  the  grain  each  step 
of  the  way  from  the  field  to  the  ultimate  oon- 
Bumer. 

Needless  to  say — whenever  one  of  the  trans- 
portation modes  falls  to  provide  orderly 
movement  for  any  reason,  back  pressure  de- 
velops on  one  side  of  the  blockage  and  a  vac- 
uum develojw  on  the  other  side.  Both  of  those 
conditions  place  stress  on  the  entire  system 
and.  if  prolonged,  the  effects  become  chaotic, 
costing  the  producers  countless  millions  of 
dollars  In  terms  of  lost  export  markets  and 
depressed  prices.  In  addition,  and  perhaps 
equally  significant  for  the  purposes  of  these 
public  hearings,  the  Injurious  Influence  soon 
spreads  to  the  Interests  of  the  general  tax- 
payer who  has  a  vital  concern  In  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  the  cost  and  effective- 
ness of  U.S.  farm  programs. 

Disruption  or  stoppage  of  transportation 
service  can  occur  for  one  of  several  reasons. 
The  shortage  of  equipment  dxu-ing  peak  pe- 
riods of  grain  movement  has  been  a  chronic 
ailment  and  has  seemed  to  intensify  during 
the  past  decade.  The  most  acute  problems, 
however,  have  developed  from  work  stop- 
pages on  the  railroads  and  at  the  seap>orts, 
due  to  labor-management  disputes.  The  case 
in  point,  of  course,  being  the  cvurent  diffi- 
culties plaguing  dock  side  facilities. 

As  mentioned  beforehand,  a  block  In  the 
grain  pipeline  causes  an  Intolerable  upstream 
pressure  buildup  and  a  damaging  down- 
stream vacuimi.  Looking  back  toward  the 
producer  from  the  present  tie  up  at  ter- 
minal export  position,  the  following  condi- 
tions are  soon  apparent : 

Equipment  Tie-up. — A  severe  congestion  of 
transportation  equipment  is  Inevitable  when 
the  docks  are  struck.  The  manager  of  Farm- 
ers Export  facility  at  Ama,  Louisiana,  reports 
there  were  649  grain  barges  waiting  to  be  un- 
loaded at  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans  on 
the  day  before  dock  side  operations  were  re- 
simaed  there  xuider  court  order.  Such  Im- 
mobilization of  significant  nimibers  of  avail- 
able barges  severely  disrupts  the  dry  bulk 
traffic  uprlver. 

Overtaxed  Storage  and  Handling  Facili- 
ties.— With  the  work  stoppage  coming  as  it 
bumper  grain  crop,  the  facilities  for  storing 
did.  In  the  midst  of  harvest  of  a  more  than 
and  conditioning  the  grain  were  soon 
swamped.  Our  Indiana  member  reports  a  mil- 
lion bushels  of  com  on  the  ground  In  Indian- 
i^Mlls.  Much  of  this  com  is  high  moisture 
content  and  severe  losses  are  expected  from  it 
going  out  of  conditions.  Drying  facilities  at 
Indiana  Grain's  elevators  have  good  sized 
capacity  for  conditioning  grain,  but  with  the 
storage  completely  full  and  harvest  still  un- 
derway, they  simply  cannot  handle  the  situa- 
tion. These  conditions  are  repeated  in  many 
areas  with  another  notable  example  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  where  as  much  as  six  mil- 
lion bushels  of  soft  white  wheat  are  still  on 
the  ground  from  their  July/August  harvest 
time. 

Depressed  Farm  Prices. — Already  imder 
heavy  supply  pressure  from  the  huge  crop 
being  harvested,  farm  gate  prices  for  grain 
are  suffering  a  further  depressant  through 
the  loss  of  the  export  outlets.  Since  several 
factors  are  bearing  on  the  price,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  quantify  the  Influence  of  the  strike; 
but  many  responsible  observers  are  project- 
ing a  drop  of  from  8  to  10  cents  per  bushel. 
Our  Illinois  member  has  calculated  that,  at 
that  rate,  the  Illinois  farmers  alone  have  lost 
$34  Million  directly  out  of  net  Income  from 
harvest  time  sales. 

Disruption  of  Government  Program  Plan- 
ning.— Supply  control  programs  must  plan 
well  In  advance  If  production  is  to  be  tailored 
to  disappearance.  The  USDA  recently  an- 
nounced the  details  for  the  1972  feed  grain 
program.  In  view  of  the  huge  crop  coming 
off  this  year  and  in  an  attempt  to  forestall 
and  further  burgeoning  of  carryover  stocks, 
the  Department  committed  an  additional 
$800,000  to  the  1972  feed  grain  program  to 
pay  for  production  cutback.  Obviously,  if  the 
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current  export  situation  is  extended  much 
further  Into  the  marketing  year,  the  loss  in 
export  disapp>earance  will  offset  some  portion 
of  the  anticipated  cutback  and  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  will  have  gone  for  naught. 

Looking  downstream  or  toward  the  world 
market  from  the  port  bottleneck,  these  de- 
pressing conclusions  can  be  drawn: 

Loss  of  Export  Sales. — Documentation  of 
the  eventual  actual  losses  will  be  difficult  to 
provide,  but  expert  testimony  in  the  form 
of  comparative  statistics  and  projections  has 
been  featured  in  the  presentation  of  the 
USDA  representative  and  witnesses  from  the 
grain  trade.  Suffice  to  say  here  that  very  sub- 
stantial losses  have  been  suffered,  even  to 
the  point  of  drastically  impairing  agricul- 
ture's positive  contribution  to  the  critical 
U.S.  balance  of  trade. 

Loss  of  Export  Customer  Confidence. — The 
most  serious  aspect  of  the  Involuntary  ab- 
sence from  the  world  grain  market  is  the 
rapid  deterioration  of  customer  relations. 
Pew,  If  any,  of  the  grain  importing  countries 
have  adequate  storage  facilities  for  accom- 
modating a  grain  stock  pile  of  any  volume. 
They  must  necessarily  depend  upon  a  regular 
schedule  of  purchase  and  delivery  to  keep 
their  supplies  in  balance  with  current  food 
and  feed  demand.  Consequently,  the  capa- 
bility of  a  supplier  to  provide  regular  service 
becomes  a  high  priority  factor  in  the  im- 
porter's purchasing  decision.  Conversely,  any 
inability  to  keep  the  pipeline  full  forces  an 
immediate  switch  to  alternative  supply. 
Olven  the  presence  In  the  world  grain  mar- 
ket of  a  number  of  aggressive  and  well- 
stocked  suppliers,  business  lost  through 
transportation  failure  not  only  detracts  from 
the  seasonal  total,  but  very  likely  is  dis- 
placed In  subsequent  marketing  years. 

I  can  recite  many  other  individual  in- 
stances of  distress  which  were  expressed  by 
NPGC  members  as  they  were  surveyed  in 
anticipation  of  the  presentation.  Reglonals 
m  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  tell  of  their  con- 
sternation in  attempting  to  cope  with  the  on 
agaln-off  again  nature  of  their  export  houses 
on  the  Gulf  with  the  attendant  unpredicta- 
bility of  ocean  freighters  whose  routings 
have  been  completely  scrambled  by  the 
checkerboard  work  stoppages.  Texas  tells  of 
a  number  of  cargoes  of  African  Kafir  corn 
which  has  been  substituted  into  a  traditional 
Japanese  market  for  Texas  grain  sorghum. 
The  toll  rises  with  every  report  but  it  serves 
no  purpose  to  enumerate  them  all  here. 

The  National  Federation  of  Grain  Coopera- 
tives would  summarize  as  follows: 

There  Is  indispuUble  evidence  that  VS. 
agriculture  suffers  immediate  and  disasterous 
results  when  prolonged  work  stoppages  occur 
which  stem  from  labor /management  disputes 
In  the  transportation  industry.  The  negative 
effects  of  these  agricultural  losses  spread 
beyond  the  agribusiness  community  and 
should  be  of  concern  to  the  general  U.S.  tax- 
payer. Agriculture's  problems  are  com- 
pounded and  in  some  ways  unique  because 
there  is  no  recourse  to  a  plugged  pipeline. 
We  cannot  bank  the  furnaces,  lay  off  shifts 
or  stop  the  pumps.  When  the  season  calls, 
agriculture's  plant  responds  and  the  indus- 
try must  accommodate  to  that  schedule. 
Thus,  we  are  terribly  susceptible  and  need 
shelter  from  strikes  resulting  from  disagree- 
ments in  which  we  have  no  role  in  either 
the  cause  or  the  solution.  It  Is  our  hope  that 
these  hearings  will  focus  public  attention 
on  the  seriousness  and  Inequity  in  the  pres- 
ent situation  and  the  steke  the  general  pub- 
lic holds  In  finding  effective  remedial  meas- 
ures. 
Thank  you. 


Statement  op  J.  D.  Urquhart,  Manager, 
Union  Elevator  &  Warehouse  Co.,  Lino, 
Wash.,  and  CHAniMAN,  Exectttive  Commtt- 
TKE,  National  Grain  &  Peed  Association 
Mr.  Urqtthart.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  appear  today.  And  I  will 
admit  parts  of  my  testimony  in  the  interest 


of  time,  as  you  requested  this  morning.  The 
portions  I  will  admit  refer  to  volumes  of  grain 
lost  In  exports  due  to  the  west  coast  lomj. 
shoremen's  strike. 

I  am  J.  D.  Urquhart,  manager  of  the  Union 
Elevator  &  Warehouse  Co.,  Lind,  Wash  I  am 
testifying  on  behalf  of  the  National  Grain  & 
Feed  Association  of  which  I  am  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee. 

The  National  Grain  &  Feed  Association 
consists  of  1,200  member  firms,  both  investor- 
owned  and  cooperative,  which  are  engaged  in 
the  grain  and  feed  business  in  all  parts  of 
the  Nation.  The  membership  Includes  coun- 
try elevators,  terminal  elevators,  exporters 
and  food  and  feed  processors.  The  present 
membership  includes  50  affiliated  State  and 
regional  associations  representing,  in  turn, 
approximately  15,000  grain,  feed,  and  farm 
supply  firms. 

My  company  is  a  country  elevator  with  6fl 
years  of  continuous  <^eratlon  In  the  han- 
dling, storing  and  merchanlslng  of  grain  in 
the  State  of  Washington.  We  marked  approx- 
imately 4  million  bushels  of  farmer's  grain 
annually  in  the  domestic  and  export  markets 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  my  activities  with 
the  National  Grain  &  Feed  Association,  I 
have  been  involved  with  many  different  pro- 
grams in  both  domestic  marketing  and  Inter- 
national trade. 

We  are  very  concerned  with  the  Impact  of 
the  dock  and  port  strikes  on  UJ3.  agrlciUtur* 
and  the  U.S.  economy.  Loos  of  export  sales 
h»irts  the  farmer's  market  for  his  crops  and 
reduces  his  income.  It  reduces  the  marketing 
acUvlty,  related  to  exports  and  reduces  the 
contribution  of  agricultural  trade  to  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments. 

At  this  point,  I  will  move  to  the  top  of 
page  4.  skipping  over  the  magnitude  of  it. 

In  1970,  agriculture's  gross  contribution  to 
the  balance  of  payments  (commercial  agri- 
cultural exports  plus  the  contribution  by 
noncommercial  exports)  was  a  record  high  of 
$6.4  billion. 

Although  I  am  from  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
the  concern  of  our  industry  is  national  In 
scope.  We  are  concerned  with  strikes  at  all 
ports — lake,  east,  gulf  or  west  coasts.  In  this 
matter,  the  National  Grain  &  Feed  Associa- 
tion sought  to  intervene  In  the  Govern- 
ment's court  case  in  Chicago  in  requesting 
a  Taft-Hartley  injunction  to  stop  the  long- 
shoremen's strike  which  tied  up  the  ship- 
ment of  grain  out  of  the  port  of  Chicago. 
The  west  coast  strike  created  a  tremendous 
loss  for  agriculture  in  my  area — the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  By  the  end  of  October  the 
longshoremen  strike  had  reduced  agricultural 
shipments  through  west  coast  ports  by  well 
over  $200  million.  USDA  compiled  custom 
data  during  the  first  2  months  of  the  west 
coast  strike  showed  that  exports  from  Pa- 
cific coast  porta  were  reduced  by  three- 
fourths  below  the  same  period  last  year.  Ex- 
ports were  $50  million  compared  with  $197 
million  a  year  ago.  Wheat  and  flour  exports 
dropped  from  $62.2  million  to  $1.3  million. 
Other  commodities  also  had  drastic  reduc- 
tion in  exports. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  discuss  specifically  the 
effects  of  the  west  coast  longshoremen's  strike 
on  the  country  elevator. 

The  country  elevator  is  a  very  Important 
cog  in  the  handling,  storing,  and  merchan- 
dising of  grain  from  the  farmer  to  the  flour 
mills  and  the  terminal  export  markets  in  our 
part  of  the  country. 

The  major  destination  for  our  Pacific 
Northwest  wheat  is  export  markets.  These 
markets  take  approximately  80  to  85  percent 
of  our  production.  We  have  a  highly  efficient 
marketing  system.  However,  if  any  part  of 
our  marketing  system  is  shut  down,  whether 
it  be  in  transportation,  receiving,  or  load- 
ing, we  and  our  farm  customers  are  seriously 
affected.  In  the  case  of  the  west  coast  long- 
shoremen's strike,  the  shut  down  was  like 
putting  a  cork  In  the  bottle,  the  contents 
simply  had  no  place  to  go.  The  blockage  and 
receiving  and  unloading  of  grain,  at  the  port 
terminals  prevented   meeting   commitments 
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on  previous  sales  and  denied  future  export 
sales. 

The  west  coast  longshoremen's  strike  oc- 
curred at  the  worst  possible  time,  during  the 
harvest.  The  farmers  were  bringing  In  one  of 
our  largest  crops.  Indications  are  that  1971 
wheat  production  in  the  States  of  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  and  Idaho  will  be  19  percent 
larger  than  the  1970  crop.  The  increase  will 
be  from  173,681,000  bushels  to  206,673,000 
bushels.  In  our  area  the  country  elevator  pro- 
vides storage  and  buys  the  grain  at  Interior 
points.  Also  in  our  area  farmers  have  chosen 
to  provide  storage  largely  through  their  co- 
operatives. There  Is  relatively  little  capacity 
of  farm  storage  since  country  elevators  can 
normally  handle  the  crop.  The  Pacific  North- 
west has  developed  sufficient  storage  at  in- 
terior and  export  points,  coupled  with  export 
movements,  to  handle  the  grain  crop.  How- 
ever, when  there  is  no  market  either  do- 
mestic or  In  export  movement,  the  country 
elevator  simply  must  provide  handling  and 
storage  facilities  for  the  grain  crop. 

The  effects  of  the  longshoremen's  strike 
for  the  past  several  months  on  the  normal 
marketing  of  grain  has  been  disastrous  for 
many  country  elevators.  Country  elevators 
m  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho  piled  ap- 
proximately 30  million  bushels  of  grain  on 
the  ground  to  help  farmers  complete  their 
harvest.  Though  my  company  had  sufficient 
contract  sales  for  export  and  available  ter- 
minal space  we  were  compelled  to  pile  on  the 
ground  approximately  600,000  bushels.  This 
represents  15  percent  of  the  grain  handled  by 
my  company  during  the  harvest  heason.  Our 
added  cost  over  normal  expenses  will  be  ap- 
proximately $50,000.  This  Increased  cost  does 
not  allow  for  any  quality  losses  we  may  suffer 
due  to  adverse  weather.  The  strike  has  also 
prevented  us  from  making  forward  sales. 
When  the  country  elevator  absorbs  such 
losses  he  risks  losing  his  investment  In  stor- 
age facilities  and  the  ability  to  serve  his  farm 
customers.  Handling,  storing,  and  merchan- 
dising of  the  farmers'  grain  and  serving  the 
farmer  Is  the  essence  of  our  existence. 

We  believe  in  the  basic  concepts  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  for  management  and  labor 
but  we  cannot  tolerate  the  abuse  of  that 
right  under  the  present  law.  Something  must 
be  wrong  with  the  system  which  allows  such 
economic  losses  to  an  Innocent  third  party. 
In  this  case  U.S.  agriculture. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
your  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  today.  Thank  you. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Itt.  Urquhart 
Is  as  follows : ) 

Mr.  Urquhart.  Mr.  Chairman  and  commit- 
tee members:  I  am  J.  D.  Urquhtu^,  manager 
of  the  Union  Elevator  ti  Warehouse  Co.,  Lind, 
Wash.  I  am  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Grain  and  Feed  Association  of  which 
I  am  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association 
consists  of  1,200  member  firms,  both  Investor- 
owned  and  cooperative,  which  are  engaged 
In  the  grain  and  feed  business  in  all  i>arts 
of  the  Nation.  The  membership  Includes 
country  elevators,  terminal  elevators,  ex- 
porters, and  food  and  feed  processors.  TTie 
present  membership  Includes  50  affiliated 
State  and  reg^lonal  associations  representing, 
in  turn,  approximately  15,000  grain,  feed, 
and  farm  supply  firms. 

My  company  is  a  country  elevator  with  66 
years  of  continuous  operation  in  the  han- 
dling, storing,  and  merchandising  of  grain  in 
the  State  of  Washington.  We  market  ap- 
proximately 4  million  bushels  of  farmers' 
grain  annually  in  the  domestic  and  export 
markets  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  my 
activities  with  the  National  Grain  and  Feed 
Association,  I  have  been  Involved  with  many 
different  programs  In  both  domestic  mar- 
keting and  international  trade. 

We  are  very  concerned  with  the  Impact  of 
the  dock  and  port  strikes  on  U.S.  agriculture 
and  the  U.S.  economy.  Loss  of  export  sales 


hurts  the  farmer's  market  for  his  crops  and 
reduces  his  Income,  it  reduces  the  naarketing 
activity  related  to  exprarts  and  reduces  the 
contribution  of  agricultural  trade  to  the  U.S. 
balance  of  i>ayment6. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  M.  Hardin 
has  clearly  stated  the  magnitude  of  all  agri- 
cultural exports.  He  has  said : 

"U.S.  agricultural  exports,  paced  by  a  gain 
of  more  than  $1  billion  in  commercial  sales 
for  dollars,  reached  an  all-time  high  of  $7.8 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1972.  ...  All  of  the 
gains — more  than  $2  billion  In  2  years — have 
been  in  commercial  sales  for  dollars  which  is 
very  important  to  the  balance  of  payments. 
.  .  .  More  than  half  the  production  of  wheat, 
soybeans,  and  rice  was  shipped  to  foreign 
markets  .  .  .  and  about  one-eighth  of  the 
feed  grains." 

Secretary  Hardin  has  cited  data  to  show 
what  the  loss  of  export  markets  means  to 
farmers  and  farm  prices.  On  August  16  Sec- 
retary Hardin  said: 

"The  West  Coast  dock  strike  is  doing  Ir- 
reparable damage  to  U.S.  farmers.  Farmers 
sire  losing  valuable  cash  markets  for  exports 
every  day.  Foreign  buyers  are  turning  to 
other  sotirces,  and  it  will  be  hard  for  us  to 
win  them  back. 

"This  strike  Is  running  rough  shod  over 
farmers.  It  is  high  time  that  the  principal 
parties  in  this  strike  think  about  farmers 
for  a  change — and  worry  how  farmers  are 
going  to  keep  up  their  Income  and  meet  their 
mounting  costs." 

In  these  statements  Hardin  was  talking 
about  fanners  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
about  my  customers. 

Later,  on  October  22,  Secretary  Hardin 
said: 

"A  prolonged  work  stoppage  at  East  and 
Gulf  Coast  ports  could  depress  farm  prices 
as  much  as  25  cents  per  bushel  for  soybeans 
and  10  cents  per  bushel  for  corn  during  the 
months  of  October  through  December." 

Translated  to  income  Secretary  Hardin 
said: 

"That  soybean  growers  could  lose  $125  mil- 
lion in  income  and  corn  growers  could  lose  as 
much    as  $120  million." 

These  statements  clearly  point  out  how 
farmers  unnecessarily  suffer  from  such 
strikes.  We  concur  with  the  Secretary  In  these 
respects. 

Agricultural  exports  contribute  greatly  to 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  President  Nix- 
on has  expressed  concern  with  deteriorating 
balance  of  payments,  and  he  stated  In  his 
August  16  message  that  the  United  States 
needs  to  be  more  competitive  in  world  trade. 

We  are  acutely  aware  that  a  dock  or  port 
strike  prevents  the  country  from  making  ex- 
port sales  and  ultimately  results  In  perma- 
nent loss  of  export  markets.  In  1970  agri- 
culture's gross  contribution  to  the  balance 
of  payments — commercial  agricultural  ex- 
ports plus  the  contribution  by  noncommer- 
cial exports — was  a  record  high  of  $6.4  bil- 
lion. 

Although  I  am  from  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
the  concern  of  our  Industry  Is  national  In 
scope.  We  are  concerned  with  strikes  at  all 
ports — ^lake,  east,  gulf,  or  west  coasts.  In  this 
matter,  the  National  Grain  and  Feed  Asso- 
ciation sought  to  Intervene  in  the  Govern- 
ment's court  case  In  Chicago  In  requesting  a 
Taft-Hartley  injunction  to  stop  the  long- 
shoremen's strike  which  tied  up  the  ship- 
ment of  grain  out  of  the  Port  of  Chicago. 

The  west  coast  strike  created  a  tremendous 
loss  for  agriculture  In  my  area — the  Pacific 
Northwest.  By  the  end  of  October  the  long- 
shoremen strike  had  reduced  agricultural 
shipments  through  west  coast  ports  by  well 
over  $200  million.  USDA  compiled  customs 
data  during  the  first  2  months  of  the  west 
coast  strike  showed  that  exports  from  Pacific 
coast  ports  were  reduced  by  three-fourths 
below  the  same  period  last  year.  Exports  were 
$50  million  compared  with  $197  million  a  year 
ago.  Wheat  and  flour  exports  dropped  from 


$63.2  million  to  $1.3  million.  Other  com- 
modities also  had  drastic  reductions  In  ex- 
ports. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  discuss  specifically  the 
effects  of  the  west  coast  longshoremen's 
strike  on  the  country  elevator. 

The  country  elevator  is  a  very  Important 
cog  in  the  handling,  storing,  and  merchan- 
dising of  grain  from  the  farmer  to  the  fiour 
mills  and  the  terminal  export  markets  In  our 
part  of  the  country. 

The  major  destination  for  our  Pacific 
Northwest  wheat  Is  export  markets.  These 
markets  take  approximately  80  to  85  percent 
of  our  production.  We  have  a  highly  mar- 
keting system.  However,  If  any  part  of  our 
marketing  system  is  shut  down,  whether  it 
be  In  transportation,  receiving,  or  loading, 
we  and  our  farm  customers  are  seriously  af- 
fected. In  the  case  of  the  west  coast  long- 
shoremen's strike,  the  shutdown  was  like 
putting  a  cork  In  the  bottle,  the  contents 
simply  had  no  place  to  go.  The  blockage  of 
receiving  and  unloading  of  grain,  at  the  post 
terminals  prevented  meeting  commitments 
on  previous  sales  and  denied  future  expert 
sales. 

The  west  coast  longshoremen's  strike  oc- 
curred at  the  worst  possible  time,  during 
the  harvest.  The  farmers  were  bringing  in 
one  of  oiu"  largest  crops.  Indications  are  that 
1971  wheat  production  in  the  States  of  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  Idaho  will  be  19  per 
cent  larger  than  the  1970  crop.  The  increase 
wUl  be  from  173.631.000  bushels  to  206,573,- 
000  bushels.  In  our  area  the  country  elevator 
provides  storage  and  buys  the  grain  at  In- 
terior points.  Also  in  our  area  farmers  have 
chosen  to  provide  storage  largely  through 
their  cooperatives.  There  Is  relatively  little 
capacity  of  on  farm  storage  since  country 
elevators  can  normally  handle  the  crop.  The 
Pacific  Northwest  has  developed  sufficient 
storage  at  Interior  and  export  points,  cou- 
pled with  export  movements,  to  handle  the 
grain  crop.  However,  when  there  Is  no  mar- 
ket either  domestic  or  in  export  movement, 
the  country  elevator  simply  must  provide 
handling  and  storage  facilities  for  the  grain 
crop. 

The  effects  of  the  longshoremen's  strike 
for  the  past  several  months  on  the  normal 
marketing  of  grain  has  been  disastrous  for 
many  country  elevators.  Country  elevators 
in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho  piled  ap- 
proximately 30  million  bushels  of  grain  on 
the  ground  to  help  farmers  complete  their 
harvest.  Though  my  company  had  sufficient 
contract  sales  for  export  and  available  ter- 
minal space  we  were  compelled  to  pile  on 
the  ground  approximately  600,000  bushels. 
This  represents  15  percent  of  the  grain  han- 
dled by  my  company  during  the  harvest 
season.  Our  added  cost  over  normal  expenses 
will  be  approximately  $50,000.  This  Increased 
cost  does  not  allow  for  any  quality  losses  we 
may  suffer  due  to  adverse  weather.  The  strike 
has  also  prevented  us  from  making  forward 
sales.  VT\ien  the  country  elevator  absorbs 
such  losses  he  risks  losing  his  Investment 
in  storage  facilities  and  the  ability  to  serve 
his  farm  customers.  Handling,  storing,  and 
merchandising  of  the  farmers'  grain  and 
serving  the  farmer  is  the  essence  of  our 
existence. 

We  believe  In  the  basic  concepts  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  for  management  and  labor 
but  we  cannot  tolerate  the  abuse  of  that 
right  under  the  present  law.  Something  must 
be  wrong  with  the  system  which  allows  such 
economic  losses  to  an  Innocent  third  party, 
in  this  case  U.S.  agriculture. 


State MKOT  or  Leonard  Gardner,  Secretary, 
Illinois  Agricultural  Association, 
Bloomington,   III. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  with  me  Mr.  John  Doherty.  who 
is  vice  president — ojjerattons  of  the  Ullnots 
Grain  Corp.,  a  regional  grain  marketing  co- 
operative aflUlated  with  the  Illinois  Agrlcul- 
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tural  Aasoclatlon,  the  statewide  Farm  Bureau 
organization  In  nilnols. 

Let  me  summarize  rather  quickly  some 
of  the  polntB  we  have  attempted  to  make  In 
our  statement.  And  I  think  possibly  Senator 
Bellmon  wants  to  get  back  to  some  of  the 
questions  he  raised  this  morning  relative  to 
the  farmers'  role  In  exporting. 

I  think  the  slgnlflcance  of  trade  has  been 
pretty  well  laid  out  as  to  Its  Impact  on 
agriculture.  Certainly  Illinois  has  as  much 
at  stake  as  any  other  State,  as  we  are  the 
No.  1  exporting  State  for  agricultural  produc- 
tion of  this  Nation.  So  we  have  a  very,  strong 
Interest  In  the  subject  of  this  hearing. 

As  we  attempted  to  assess  the  Impact  of  the 
dock  strike  on  Illinois  agriculture,  we  have 
tried  to  look  at  three  facets :  ( 1 )  The  Impact 
on  the  amount  of  current  exports,  and  fu- 
tiure  exports  In  terms  of  volume. 

(2)  The  Impact  on  market  prices,  which 
has  an  effect  upon  that  which  Is  exported  and 
that  which  Is  marketed  through  local  chan- 
nels In  Illinois. 

And  then  a  very  significant  thing,  we  feel. 
Is  (3)  the  Impact  on  the  disruption  of  nor- 
mal harvesting,  handling  and  marketing. 

Based  upon  our  calculations  and  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  expectations  for  exports  com- 
pared to  exports  last  year  In  October,  we 
have  calculated  that  the  loss  to  Illinois 
farmers  in  exports  alone  on  corn  during  the 
month  of  October  is  $4  million. 

On  soybeans,  comparing  soybean  export 
inspections  of  a  year  ago  to  October  export 
Inspections  of  this  year,  we  figure  the  loss 
In  markets  to  Illinois  farmers  is  $9  million 
In  soybeans. 

I  think  that  even  of  more  concern  to  Illi- 
nois farmers,  other  than  Just  the  current 
losses  that  have  occurred  In  that  one 
month — and  I  think  they  are  probably  under- 
stated— but  the  biggest  concern  to  us  Is 
what  happens  in  the  future,  the  uncertainty 
that  many  of  the  witnesses  here  have  spoken 
of,  the  fear  that  they  cannot  move  their  farm 
products  In  international  trade. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  file  for  the  rec- 
ord, Mr.  Chairman,  a  letter  that  came  to  Mr. 
Doherty  from  the  Farmers  Export  Co..  of 
which  we  are  a  part. 

Senator  Chiles.  Without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  received. 
(The  letter  follows:) 

Farmers  Export  Co., 
Kansas  City.  Mo..  November  2, 1971. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Doherty. 
Illinois  Grain  Corp., 
Chicago.  III. 

Dear  Jack:  The  Interruption  of  the  flow  of 
agriculture  export  products  is  extremely 
harmful  and  costly  to  the  producer  and  the 
agricultural  community.  A  work  stoppage, 
particularly  as  a  result  of  a  "strike-  Is  most 
harmful  since  the  third  parties,  who  usually 
are  the  motivating  forces  of  trade,  are  frus- 
trated by  the  element  of  uncertainty  in 
"timing  '■ 

Our  organization,  an  export  cooperative 
with  its  close  contact  to  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  personnel  with  years  of  working  and 
training  in  cooperatives,  puts  us  in  a  pretty 
gocd  position  to  observe  how  the  farmer  and 
the  government  are  getting  hurt  when  ex- 
ports are  terminated  by  a  "strike" — whether 
It  is  in  the  field  of  transportation,  handling, 
storr.ge.  stowage,  etc. 

During  the  month  of  October  our  expMsrt 
marketing  program  came  to  a  halt  as  a  restilt 
of  a  stevedore  work  stoppage.  We  were  unable 
to  make  sales  of  feed  grains  and  soybeans  be- 
cause we  could  not  assure  the  buyer  that  we 
could  load  his  vessels,  or  make  delivery  to  our 
foreign  customers  because  of  an  actual  strike 
or  the  threat  of  a  strike,  involving  the  steve- 
dores at  the  loading  port. 

We  have  lost  an  undeterminable  quantity 
of  export  sales  of  U.S.   farmers'  production. 


The  representative  of  a  large  Japanese  trad- 
ing house  located  in  United  States  told  us 
that  his  firm  had  withdrawn  their  entire  fleet 
of  grain  cargo  carriers  operating  between 
Japan  and  this  country.  This  represents  a  lot 
of  lost  bushels  that  will  never  be  regained. 
Some  Japanese  grain  volume  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Gulf  to  the  Lakes  at  higher 
costs  for  the  buyer  but  even  In  this  case 
bushels  were  reduced  and  lost  as  compared  to 
the  buyer's  normal  use  of  larger  vessels  and 
shorter  haul. 

A  week  ago  a  Scandinavian  country  had  a 
tender  for  corn.  The  party  having  the  lowest 
offering  price  was  advised  that  the  final  pur- 
chase was  going  to  be  delayed  until  Argentina 
could  be  consulted.  Nothing  further  has  been 
heard  and  one  must  assume  that  the  buyer 
made  his  purchase  elsewhere  In  fear  a 
"strike"  would  hold  up  delivery. 

Another  incident  Involves  a  tender  In  a 
European  country  for  yellow  corn.  The  results 
of  the  tender  indicated  that  most  United 
States  firms  made  their  offer  subject  to 
"strike  clause."  Those  that  did  not  Invoke  the 
strike  clause  had  access  to  foreign  corn  to  fill 
the  tender  If  necessary. 

We  have  had  several  Inquiries  for  corn  and 
soybeans  from  a  good  European  customer  but 
the  shipping  dates  were  in  a  period  that  could 
very  well  be  effected  by  a  possible  strike.  We 
could  not  guarantee  delivery.  Maybe  some- 
one else  took  a  chance  and  made  the  sale  but 
there  Is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  chances  an 
exporter  can  take. 

Jack,  these  are  a  few  of  the  Incidents  that 
we  know  about  which  no  doubt  resulted  In  a 
loss  of  export  grain  for  our  farmers. 
Yours  truly, 

George  R.  Bicknell, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Thank  you,  sir. 

This  letter  gives  some  indication  of  some 
of  the  concerns  that  we  are  running  into 
from  foreign  buyers  as  to  the  reliability  of 
the  United  States  as  a  source  of  supply. 

Exports  of  soybeans  this  year  have  held  up 
amazingly  well  to  many  of  us.  But  many 
of  these  have  been  at  an  extra  cost  for  trans- 
portation to  Houston  and  other  ports  that 
were  open  and  thus  a  lower  price  to  farmers. 
So  this  is  one  area  of  concern,  exports  which 
are  lost  already  in  the  month  of  October  and 
future  sales. 

The  second  area  of  concern  Is  the  whole 
area  of  market  prices.  We  have  looked  rather 
carefully  at  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  fu- 
ture prices  and  the  differences  in  those  prices 
and  the  country  elevators'  bid  to  Illinois 
farmers.  We  have  concluded  after  studying 
these  over  the  past  6  weeks,  that  probably 
6,  7.  or  8  cents  per  bushel  is  the  net  loss 
because  of  the  impact  of  the  dock  strike  on 
the  market  prices  farmers  are  receiving  for 
all  of  the  products  that  they  are  marketing 
plus  the  Inefficiencies  and  the  Increase  In 
cost  of  their  handling  and  harvesting.  Thus 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  probably 
the  loss  in  market  prices  Is  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  10  cents  a  bushel.  When  you 
apply  this  to  the  amount  of  product  that  is 
marketed  by  Illinois  farmers  In  the  month  of 
October,  It  looks  to  us  like  the  Illinois  farm- 
ers have  lost  somewhere  In  the  neighborhood 
of  $29  million.  This  is  very  significant,  I 
think  our  statement  will  give  you  the  logic 
of  how  we  arrive  at  that  figure. 

The  third  area  of  Impact  of  the  strike  Is 
the  impact  on  harvesting,  handling  and  mar- 
keting our  products.  We  have  seen  the  move- 
ment of  grain  down  our  rivers  system  slowed 
rather  dramatically.  This  has  clogged  the 
channels  of  moving  our  grain  to  the  river 
houses.  Many  of  our  elevators  have  been 
forced  to  stop  taking  grain.  We  took  a  survey 
early  this  week  of  a  number  of  our  elevators 
in  the  State  of  nilnols.  This  is  not  complete, 
but  Just  a  number  of  them.  We  found  that 


96  of  our  elevators  In  the  State  of  niinoJs 
some  time  in  the  last  2  weeks  have  had  to 
quit  taking  grain.  We  had  40  elevators  in  the 
early  part  of  this  week,  where  we  are  dump- 
ing grain  on  the  ground  becaiise  of  a  lack  of 
storage,  and  the  elevators  were  all  full.  This 
Is  very  disruptive  to  the  nomal  handling  and 
marketing  of  our  grain  In  Illinois.  It  is  ex- 
pensive. Every  time  you  change  and  use  less 
efficiently  the  marketing  system  that  you 
have,  you  add  expense.  And,  unfortunately 
the  farmers  must  pay  for  this  In  lower  prices! 
So  these  are  some  of  om:  concerns. 
We  have  com  on  the  ground  in  many  cases 
and  in  many  areas  of  our  State  we  still  have 
about  25  percent  of  our  com  crop  to  harvest. 
So  it  Is  probably  going  to  get  worse  before  it 
gets  better.  We  hope  that  the  Information 
that  this  committee  compiles — we  recognize 
your  Jurisdiction  here  and  the  limitatlona  of 
your  Jurisdictions,  but  hopefully  the  infor- 
mation that  you  compile  today  will  lend 
emphasis  and  give  some  indication  of  the 
tremendous  impact  that  work  stoppages 
have,  and  that  you  will  begin  to  build  a 
ground  swell  for  some  legislation  effort  to 
better  resolve  the  disputes  in  the  dock  strike. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  are  questions  f 
would  certainly  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Gardner 
is  as  follows : ) 

Mr.  Gardner.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of 
the  committee,  I  am  Leonard  Gardner,  secre- 
tary of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association, 
Bloomlngton,  m.  I  appear  before  you  today 
on  behalf  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation, the  statewide  Farm  Bureau  organiza- 
tion of  194,986  members,  and  HUnois  Grain 
CorjKjratlon,  a  regional  grain  cooperative  affil- 
iated with  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion, which  serves  Illinois  farmers  through 
237  local  cooperative  elevator  organizations. 
These  237  local  cooperatives  market  approxi- 
mately 35  percent  of  the  total  grain  marketed 
in  Illinois.  I  have  with  me,  Mr.  John  P. 
Doherty,  vice-president  of  operations  for  1111- 
nois  Grain  Corporation,  to  assist  In  answering 
questions  which  you  may  have. 

We  commend  this  committee  for  inquiring 
into  the  impact  of  the  recent  dock  strikes 
on  exports.  We  believe  a  prerequisite  to  any 
sound  solution  to  disruptive  labor  disputes, 
regardless  of  fault,  is  an  appreciation  of  the 
tremendous  economic  consequences  of  such 
disputes  to  farmers  and  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  Nation.  We  hope  that  we 
might  add  to  this  understanding  as  we  at- 
tempt to  appraise  the  effects  on  Illinois  agri- 
cultural exports  of  these  recent  strikes. 

In  fiscal  1971,  U.S.  agriculture  established 
a  record  level  of  exports  at  $7.8  billion.  These 
exports  required  the  output  of  1  out  of 
every  4  acres  harvested  or  72  million  acres 
of  U.S.  cropland.  Soybeans  and  soybean 
products,  wheat,  and  feed  grains  accounted 
for  more  than  one-half  of  these  exports. 

According  to  the  U.S.D.A.,  Illinois  is  the 
leading  State  with  agricultural  exports  of 
$655  million  in  fiscal  1971.  Illinois  leads  all 
other  States  with  soybean  and  soybean  prod- 
uct exports  of  some  $350  million,  about  19 
percent  of  the  U.S.  total,  and  feed  grain 
(mainly  corn)  exports  of  $175  million,  about 
16  percent  of  the  U.S.  total.  Thus,  the  export 
market  Is  tremendously  Important  to  the 
economic  well  being  of  nilnols  farmers.  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  and  each  State's  share 
by  commodities  are  s^own  in  table  I  at- 
tached. 

In  calendar  year  1970.  the  U.S.D.A.  reports 
that  68  percent  of  the  U.S.  corn  exports 
moved  through  gulf  ports  and  that  an  addi- 
tional 11  percent  of  the  com  exports  moved 
through  Chicago.  In  the  same  year.  72  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  soybean  exports  moved 
through  the  gulf  ports,  and  9  percent  moved 
through  Chicago.  Thus,  when  the  gulf  and 
Chicago  ports  are  closed,  the  bulk  of  corn 
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and  soybean  exports  from  Illinois  is  effec- 
tively stopped.  A  complete  compilation  of  ex- 
port data  by  port  for  com  and  soybeans  is 
shown  in  table  II. 

Using  the  experience  of  recent  years,  the 
anticipated  production  of  corn  and  soybeans 
In  1971,  and  the  actual  performance  of  the 
corn  and  soybean  markets  in  the  past  6 
weeks,  we  can  approximate  the  impact  of  the 
strikes  on  corn  and  soybean  exports.  Specif- 
ically, let  us  look  at  the  Impact  on: 

1.  The  amount  of  exports,  both  current  and 
future. 

2.  Market  prices. 

3.  Normal  harvesting,  handling,  and  mar- 
keting patterns. 

1.  The  Amount  of  Exports,  Both  Current 
and  Future. — The  exact  Impact  of  the  cur- 
rent strikes  on  agricultural  exports,  both 
now  and  in  the  future,  is  lmi>osslble  to  ac- 
curately determine  at  this  time.  The  exact 
world  supply  and  demand  situation  is  not 
known  for  the  year  ahead.  The  best  es- 
timate of  exports  from  the  1971  corn  crop  Is 
600  to  520  million  bushels,  about  the  same 
level  as  from  the  1970  crop.  Based  on  recent 
years'  experience,  we  could  expect  about  10 
percent  of  the  corn  exports  to  be  made  in 
October,  or  some  50  million  bushels.  In  1970 
in  fact,  corn  inspections  for  exports  during 
October  were  47  million  bushels.  Inspections 
of  corn  for  export  during  October  of  1971 
were  slightly  less  than  25  million  bushels.  On 
this  basis,  it  would  appear  that  corn  exports 
in  October  1971  were  off  from  last  year's  pace 
by  nearly  50  percent  or  by  some  25  million 
bushels.  Comparing  weekly  export  inspec- 
tions this  year  with  last  year  may  tend  to 
understate  the  drop  in  exports  Inasmuch  as 
the  corn  harvest  is  from  a  week  to  10  days 
ahead  of  last  year  and  the  quality  of  the  corn 
crop  is  substantially  better  this  year  than 
last.  If  in  the  months  ahead  this  25  million 
bushel  market  is  not  recaptured,  U.S.  farm- 
ers will  be  the  losers  to  the  tune  of  about 
$25  million.  Illinois  farmers  would  normally 
figure  on  sharing  about  one-sixth  of  these 
sales,  so  the  loss  to  Illinois  farmers  would  be 
about  $4  million — and  this  is  Just  for  1 
month. 

The  best  available  estimate  of  soybean  ex- 
ports from  the  1971  soybean  crop  is  600  to  620 
million  bushels  (including  meal  and  oil 
equivalent)  or  about  the  same  level  as  from 
the  1970  crop.  In  this  case,  world  production 
of  oil  seeds,  competitive  factors,  and  world 
demand  factors  for  the  year  ahead  are  not 
completely  in  focus.  U.S.  Inspections  of  soy- 
beans for  export  give  us  the  best  available 
Indication  of  the  level  of  soybean  exports 
for  this  year  compared  to  a  year  ago.  During 
the  month  of  September,  Inspections  indicate 
that  soybean  exports  were  about  on  a  par 
with  a  year  ago.  However,  during  October  of 
1971,  soybean  inspections  for  export  were  26 
million  bushels  compared  to  39  million 
bushels  for  October  of  1970.  Thus,  last  year's 
level  was  50  percent  higher  than  this  year's 
rate.  Again,  because  of  the  earlier  harvest, 
using  1970  as  a  base  may  have  a  tendency  to 
understate  what  would  have  occurred  had 
there  been  no  strikes  in  1971.  In  addition, 
these  Inspection  figures  do  not  take  into  ac- 
count soybean  oil  and  meal.  Nonetheless,  even 
a  13  million  bushel  export  loss  In  October 
1971.  If  these  markets  are  not  recaptured, 
would  represent  a  loss  of  nearly  $40  million 
to  U.S.  farmers,  with  nilnols'  share  being 
about  $9  million. 

Using  total  export  Inspections  as  an  In- 
dication of  the  level  of  exports  in  October  of 
1971  compared  to  October  of  1970  does  not 
reflect  the  port  from  which  the  export  was 
made.  In  some  cases  in  October  1971.  grain 
was   transported   to  what  might  be  caUed 


secondary  porta  which  were  open.  But  this 
meant  added  costs  of  transportation  in  many 
cases  which  undoubtedly  resulted  In  lower 
prices  to  farmers. 

While  a  $9  million  loss  of  soybeans  export 
markets  and  a  $4  million  loss  in  com  export 
markets.  In  1  month,  are  of  tremendous  con- 
cern to  Illinois  farmers,  even  more  disturbing 
Is  the  impact  of  the  still  unresolved  dock 
strikes  on  future  sales.  Many  trade  groups, 
farms  organizations,  State  departments  of 
agriculture  and  the  USDA  have  spent  mUllons 
of  dollars  In  time,  effort,  and  promotion  to 
convince  foreign  buyers  that  the  United 
States  is  a  reliable  and  abimdant  source  of 
high  quality  agrtcioltural  products.  The  dis- 
ruptive effects  of  a  dock  strike  can  create  un- 
certainty that  the  United  States  Is  no  longer 
a  reliable  source  of  supply  for  foreign  buyers. 
Farmers  can  produce  a  quantity  of  high  qual- 
ity products  at  a  competitive  price  but  unless 
foreign  buyers  can  have  some  certainty  that 
they  will  be  able  to  load  their  ships,  little  else 
matters. 

Once  a  foreign  buyer  has  this  uncertainty, 
he  turns  to  other  sources  of  supply  and 
changes  his  processing  equipment  or  his 
formulation  to  accommodate  different  sup- 
plies or  subsidies.  The  shift  back  to  U.S. 
products  Is  neither  easy  nor  automatic. 

2.  Market  Prices.— Prices  that  Midwest 
farmers  receive  for  their  grain  are  based  on 
a  particular  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Futures 
option.  The  time  of  year  or  season  will 
dictate  which  option  or  month  is  used  as 
the  reference  point.  The  price  paid  to  farm- 
ers generally  will  be  so  many  cents  under  the 
Chicago  Futures  price.  This  difference  is 
called  basis.  Basis  Is  an  Indication  of  many 
factors  such  as  demand,  risk,  ability  to  re- 
ceive or  take  delivery,  ability  to  make  de- 
livery, ability  to  commit  for  long-term  posi- 
tions either  as  a  seller  or  buyer,  and  avail- 
ability of  transportation  equipment. 

During  harvest  time  the  price  paid  to  farm- 
ers Is  based  on  the  December  option  for  corn 
and  the  November  option  for  soybeans.  At- 
tached are  basis  tables  for  both  corn  and 
soybeans  for  the  period  of  September  15 
through  November  2.  1971  (tables  III  and  IV) . 
They  show  what  farmers  In  central  Illi- 
nois were  receiving  for  their  grain  before  any 
quality  discounts.  In  the  case  of  corn,  there 
was  a  5  cents  to  6  cents  price  Increase  in  the 
December  Chicago  Futures  option  during  this 
period,  yet  the  cash  price  relationship  wid- 
ened by  about  7  cents.  Thus,  farmers  did 
not  realize  the  Improved  price  position  and 
this  was  money  out  of  their  pockets. 

The  basis  tables  show  the  impact  of  the 
various  dock  strikes.  You  may  note,  par- 
ticularly, the  Impact  during  the  month  of 
October  in  relation  to  September  and  how 
the  basis  widened  In  early  October  and  dra- 
matically recovered,  narrowed,  at  the  end 
of  October.  This  reflects  the  return  of  the 
dockworkers  at  New  Orleans  during  the  last 
2  or  3  days  of  October. 

This  basis  change  and  cash  price  loss,  plus 
many  other  added  costs  of  not  being  able  to 
handle  and  move  grain  in  normal  marketing 
patterns,  have,  in  our  opinion,  made  a  10 
cents  per  bushel  reduction  in  the  price  farm- 
ers could  have  realized  from  their  marketings. 
In  1969  and  1970  nilnols  fMTners  sold  at 
harvest  time  about  20  percent  of  their  corn 
production  and  some  60-65  percent  of  their 
soyljean  production.  USDA  estimated  produc- 
tion in  nilnols  for  1971  is  1.002  million 
bushels  of  corn  and  230  million  bushels  of 
soybeans.  Based  on  this  production,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  nilnols  farmers  will  sell  200  mil- 
lion bushels  of  corn  and  13.8  million  bushels 
of  soybeans,  or  total  harvest  time  sales  of  338 
million  bushels.  A  10  cents  per  bushel  reduc- 


tion in  price  Mrould  mean  that  nUnois  farm- 
ers covUd  be  penalized  $34  million  if  the 
strikes  effectively  close  the  ports  for  October, 
November,  and  December. 

As  of  November  1,  Commodity  News  Service 
reported  that  nearly  all  soybeans  and  76  per- 
cent of  the  corn  had  been  harvested  la  n- 
llnols.  This  would  Indicate  that  nearly  all  of 
harvest  time  marketings  made  by  nilnols 
farmers  have  been  done  during  the  month 
of  October.  Thus,  it  could  be  estimated  that, 
during  the  month  of  October,  nilnols  farm- 
ers experienced  a  loss  of  nearly  $29  million 
as  a  result  of  the  various  strikes.  This  Is  a  loss 
to  net  farm  income. 

3.  Impact  on  normal  harvesting,  handling 
and  marketing  patterns. — The  dock  strikes 
create  uncertainties  in  the  normal  harvesting, 
handling  and  marketing  patterns.  While  it  is 
Impossible  to  ascribe  a  direct  cost  to  the  mar- 
keting and  harvesting  problems  created  by 
the  dock  strikes,  they  nevertheless  are  of 
deep  concern  to  nilnols  farmers.  During  the 
time  of  the  recent  dock  strikes,  grain  move- 
ment down  the  nilnols  and  Mississippi  Rivers 
from  nilnols  grain  terminals  slowed  appreci- 
ably. Grain  merchandisers  were  very  hesitant 
to  ship  grain  down  the  river  without  knowing 
whether  it  could  be  unloaded  once  it  reached 
the  ports.  Local  elevators  found  that  their 
normal  supply  lines  to  river  terminals  were 
slowed  and  farmers  found  that  local  elevators 
were  plugged.  A  quick  survey  of  local  nilnols 
elevators  earlier  this  week  Indicates  that  96 
of  them  have  been  plugged  and  had  to  quit 
taking  grain  at  one  time  or  another  during 
the  past  2  weeks.  With  local  elevators  plugged, 
farmers  often  face  the  alternatives  of  shut- 
ting off  harvesting  machinery  or  storing  grain 
on  the  ground  In  hopes  that  marketing  or 
storage  facilities  will  soon  be  available.  On 
Tuesday  of  this  week,  we  knew  of  nearly  40 
nilnols  locations  where  from  3  Vz  to  4  million 
bushels  of  corn  had  been  dumped  on  the 
ground. 

Any  set  of  circumstances  which  slows 
down  the  functioning  of  the  marketing  sys- 
tem creates  Inefficiencies  and  Increases  the 
costs  of  moving  the  crop  from  the  farm  to 
the  ultimate  consumer — nearly  always  at  the 
expense  of  the  farmer.  For  example,  badly 
needed  transportation  facilities  are  tied  up 
and  delayed,  uncertainties  develop,  risks  in- 
crease, and  margins  and  handling  charges  go 
up.  Delays  in  harvesting  expKDse  farmers  to 
greater  crop  losses  and  quality  deterioration. 
Thus,  when  farmers  are  harvesting  record 
crops  and  when  prices  are  under  severe  pres- 
sure from  large  supplies,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  farmers  to  accept  the  fact  that  a 
small  number  of  people  who  are  unable  to 
resolve  their  differences  can  so  adversely  af- 
fect the  marketing  system  upon  which  farm- 
ers are  so  dependent.  In  the  case  of  such 
labor  disputes,  farmers  bear  heavily  the  con- 
sequences but  are  not  a  direct  party  to  the 
problem.  Even  now.  when  the  gulf  and  west 
coast  ports  are  open  under  various  forms  of 
injunctions  and  Taft-Hartley  provisions, 
uncertainties  about  what  will  hapjjen  when 
the  various  injunctions  or  coollng-off  peri- 
ods expire  are  the  order  of  the  day.  The  is- 
sues In  the  dispute  are  not  resolved.  We  are 
only  In  a  holding  pattern. 

The  experiences  of  the  past  3  months  viv- 
idly point  out  the  need  for  new  approaches 
to  solving  labor  disputes  which  can  tie  up 
the  trade  of  this  Nation.  We  are  hopeful  that 
the  record  that  this  committee  compiles  will 
serve  as  overwhelming  evidence  that  urgent 
action  is  needed  now  to  establish  new  means 
for  resolving  major  transportation  disputes 
without  tying  up  the  trade  of  our  farmers 
and  the  Nation. 

(The  attachments  to  Mr.  Gardner's  state- 
ment are  as  follows : ) 
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TABLE  l.-LEADING  STATES  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT  SHARES.  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 
|ln  millions  of  dollarsl 


February  2,  1972 


Commodity 


United  — 
States    1 


Leading  10  States  by  ranl^ 


10 


10  high 
SUtes 


All 
other 


All  commodities 7,759.0 

Soybeans 1,264.2 

Wheat  and  flour 1,202.7 

Feed  grains 1, 101.8 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 570.3 

Cotton,  including  linters 497.7 

Protein  meal 397.7 

Fruits  and  preparations 342.8 

Rtce 288.5 

Tallow,  lard  etc 272.7 

Soybean  oil 242.4 

Vegetables  and  preparations  .  195.2 

Hides  and  skins 186.0 

Meat  and  products  (excluding  155. 4 
poultry). 

Dairy  produce 131.2 

Nuts        63.3 

Poultry  products 55.1 

Cottonseed  oil 47.4 

Flaxseed 8.7 


III. 

655. 4. 
Ill 

236.9. 
Kans. 

240.4. 
III. 

174.6. 
N.C. 

324.8. 
Tex. 

157. 4. 
III.  72.7.... 
Calif.  184.4. 
Ark.  73.2... 
Iowa  29.5 
111.45.4.... 
Calif.  52.4. . 
Wis.  17.2... 
Iowa  22.7  . 

Minn.  36.8 
Calif.  59.8.. 
Ark.  5.7  .. 
Tex.  15.0... 
N.  Dak.  4.8. 


Iowa 

591.9. 
Iowa 

207. 7. 
N.  Dak. 

181.4. 
Iowa 

145.1. 
SC. 

57.4. 
Miss. 

79.2. 
low*  63. 8. . 
Fla.  74.9... 
Tex.  72.4.. 
Tex.  25.9.. 
Iowa  39.8.. 
Idaho  25.9.. 
Tex.  16.1... 
III.  11.4... 

Wis.  19.4.. 
Ga.  0.8. 
Ga.  5.6..   . 
Miss.  7.5... 
S.  Dak.  2.2. 


Calif. 

Tex. 

555.1. 

553. 9. 

Ind. 

Ark. 

116.1. 

108. 0. 

Mont. 

Wash. 

82.9. 

81.8. 

Tex. 

Nebr. 

133.9. 

102.1. 

Ga. 

Va. 

54.2. 

43.4. 

Calif. 

Ark. 

56.5. 

52.1. 

Ind.  35.6... 

Ark.  33.5.. 

Hawaii  18.7. 

Ariz.  11.2.. 

La.  71.0.... 

Calif.  63.4. 

Nebr.  17.8.. 

Mo.  13.7... 

Ind.  22.3... 

Ark.  20.7.. 

Mich.  23,7.. 

Wash.  20.8. 

Iowa  12.4 

Minn.  11.6. 

Tex.  11.2. 

Nebr.  9.8. 

Iowa  10.5  .. 

Calif.  10.3. 

Tei'.0.8  ... 

Oreg.  0.6. 

N.C.4.9  ... 

Calif.  4.4.. 

Calif.  5.5... 

Ark.  5.0. 

Minn.  1.3... 

Tex.  0.3.  . 

N.C. 

431.6. 
Mo. 

101.2. 
Okla. 

79.0. 
Minn. 

80.9. 
Ky, 

36.4. 
La. 

25.7. 
Mo.  31.1.. 
Tex.  9.3.. 
Miss.  7.8. 
III.  13.6.. 
Mo.  19.4.. 
Fla.  10.6- . 
Nebr.  9.1. 
Mo.  9.1    . 

N.Y.  10.2. 
Ala.  0.3.. 
Ala.  4.0  . 
La.  2.4.  . 
Mont.  0.1. 


Kans. 

391.6. 
Minn. 

92.3. 
Nebr. 

78.2. 
Ind. 

0978.2. 
Tenn. 

13.7. 
Ala. 

24.7. 
Minn.  29.3.. 
.  Wash.  7.8... 

Mo.  0.7 

Kans.  13.5.. 
Minn.  17.7.. 
N.Y.  7.2.... 
Calif.  7.9... 
Minn.  7.1.  . 

Mich.  4.3.   . 

La.  0.3 

Tex.  3.3... 
Ala.  2.3 


Minn. 

356. 6. 
Ohio 

77.3. 
Colo. 

55.9. 
Kans. 

61.1. 
Ra. 

11.7. 
Ariz. 

23.7. 
Ohio  23.8.. 
N.Y.  5.6... 


Ark. 

339.0 
Miss. 

62.4. 
Tex. 

43.7. 
Ohio 

41.7. 
Md. 

8.4. 
Tenn. 

18.9. 
Miss.  19.7. 
Oreg.  4.9. . 


Ind. 
331.6. 
La. 

42.3. 
S.  Dak. 

40. 0. 
Calif. 

32.3. 
Pa. 

8.3. 
Ga. 

14.1. 
U.  13.2... 
Mich.  4.5.. 


Nebr. 

287. 5. 
Tenn. 

31.5. 
Idaho 

37.3. 
Mo. 

29.5. 
Wis. 

4.1. 
Mo. 

10.9. 
Tenn.  9.8-. 
S.C.3.5... 


Calif.  12.2..  S.  Dak.  12.0  Okla.  11.3..  Minn.  U.O.. 

Ohio  14.8...  Miss.  12.0..  La.  8.1 Tenn.  6.0... 

Tex.6.6....  Colo.  6.4...  Ariz.  4.3....  Nebr.  4.1.  . 

S. Dak. 7.4..  Kans. 7.4. ..  Okla. 6.7...  III. 6.6  . 

Kans.  6.8...  Ind.  6.7 S.  Dak.  6.5.  Calif.  5.1... 

Ohio  4.1...  Pa.  4.1 Kans.  3.4.  .  S.  Dak.  3.1. 

Okla.  0.2...  N.Mex.0.2.  Ark.  0.1   ...  Miss.  0.1   .. 

Miss.  2.9...  Minn.  2.3...  Md.  2.O..   .  Mo.  1.5 

Ariz.  2.3....  Tenn.  1.8.  .  Ga.  1.3 Mo.  1.1 


4, 494. 2 

1.075.7 

920.6 

879.4 

562.4 

463.2 

332.5 
324.8 
288.5 
160.5 
206.2 
162.0 
102.4 
96.4 

106.2 
63.2 
36.6 
44.2 
8.7 


3. 264. 8 

188.  S 

282.1 

222.4 

7.9 

34.5 

65.2 
18.0 
0 
112.2 
36.2 
33.2 
83.6 
59.0 

25.0 

.1 

18  5 

3.2 

0 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Economic  Research  Service,  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  of  the  United  States,  October  1971.  p.  8. 


TABLE  ll.-EXPORTS  BY  PORT,  i  CALENDAR  1970 
(Bushels  in  mililonsj 


Corn 


Soybeans 


Bushels 


Per- 
cent Bushels 


Gulf: 

Mississippi  River  ...  354 

Eastgulf 10 

Texas  gulf 4 

Total  gulf 

Lakes: 

Chicago 

Duluth  and  Superior... 
Toledo  and  other 

Total  lakes 

Atlantic: 

North 

South 

Total  Atlantic 

Pacific  total 

U.S.  total,  1970 539 


66 
2 
1 


368 

69 

313 

73 

59 

11 
5 
3 

39 
12 
45 

9 

29 

17 

3 
10 

105 

19 

96 

22 

24 

4 

7 

6 
18 

1 

38 

4 

62 

4 

11 
1  .. 

24 

5 

100 


433 


10 


1  USDA   Consumer  and    Marketing  Service— Grain   Market 
News— Chicago. 


TABLE  III.— CORN  BASIS,  CENTRAL  ILLINOIS 


Date 


December 

futures 

Chicago 

Board  of 

Trade 


Central 
Illinois 


Sept.  15 nSU' 

16 IMH 

" nza 

M 113)4 

S 114^ 

H ii«^ 

H luw 

M 113 

2 113« 

a m 

a 113 

^    30 U2»i 

Oct    1 11314 

* 112M 

5 iiatj 

6 IMH 

1 114 

,? 114H 

11 lUH 

\l 114*i 

3 113*i 

\* WH 

15-- 116 

If 116H 

W 116H 

19 I18H 

21 nm 


armer 

Basis 

bids 

(under) 

96H 

18?i 

96 

Wi 

95 

\m 

95 

18H 

96H 

17^i 

96 

18'i 

94  V^ 

Wi 

22^ 

18H 

95 

18H 

94 

19 

94 

19 

94 

Wi 

94,'4 

18 

92W 

20  !4 

93 

20« 

92J4 

22 

92 

22 

92 

22H 

92H 

22H 

90 

24'^ 

mi 

24 

90 

24Ji 

92 

24 

?J< 

24K 

91Mf 

25 

94« 

24 

95H 

24 

Date 


Per- 
cen 


December 

futures 

Chicago 

Board  of 

Trade 


Central 

Illinois 

farmer 

bids 


Basis 
(under) 


266  62 

25  6 

22  5 


22 118M  93 

25 WH  92 

26 116  91 

" llSJi  94 

28 mn  95 

„       29 n5>/i  95 

Nov.    1... n4»4  95Vi 

2 114H  97 


25K 
25M 
25 
21H 

2m 

20»/i 
19!-^ 
17H 


TABLE   IV.— SOYBEAN   BASIS,   CENTRAL   ILLINOIS 


Date 


November 

futures 

Chicago 

Board 

of  Trade 


Central 

Illinois 

farmer  bids 


Basis 
(under) 


SepL  15.- 

16.- 

17.. 

20-. 

21.. 

22.. 

23.. 

24.. 

27.. 

28.. 

29.. 

30.. 
Oct    1... 

4... 

5... 

S... 

7... 

8..- 

U.. 

12.. 

13.. 

14.. 

15.. 

18.. 

19.. 

20.. 

21.. 

22.. 

25.- 

26.- 

27.- 

28-. 

29- 
Nov.  1--- 

2-. 


309!^ 
307Ji 
307.4 
307!-^ 
309!/8 
306»4 
309^8 

3n>A 

213K 

3101^ 

309Ji 

311 

307^ 

307;'4 

3105/, 

314H 

316!i 

317H 

317 

320Ji 

322?4 

324H 

320^4 

326^8 

322)^ 

325J/8 

324ii 

324 

317>4 

31714 

320!8 

319H 

315 

314H 


290 

2874 

286H 

286H 

2864 

288 

286 

289 

291 

291'4 

289 

289 

288 

2834 

284 

2844 

2884 

289 

290 

290 

293 

295 

296 

293 

298 

296,'  i 

2%4 

295 

296 

290'j 

2904 

2954 

296 

292 

2924 


21H 

22 

214 

21 

20»/i 

214 

20Ji 

204 

20.^ 

21K 

20H 

23 

24 

234 

25  Ji 

26 

274 

27H 

27 

2m 

27H 

284 

27>i 

28»/i 

26 

2VA 

294 

28 

26Ji 

26M 

24H 

234 

23 

21H 


Statement  of  Habrt  J.  Khaoe,  Assistant  Di- 
rector,   Marketing    Services,    Cauixsrnia 

DEPARTKENT  op  AGRICtTLTtniE,  Sacramento, 

Calif. 

California  Industry  was  severely  Injured  by 
the  Impact  of  the  International  longshore- 
men and  warehousemen's  strike  which  closed 


West  Coast  ports.  The  California  OfDce  of 
Emergency  Services  prepared  the  attached 
statement  showing  the  economic  losses 
which  were  Incurred  In  (Jallfomla  resiiltlng 
from  this  strike.  As  you  can  see,  the  report 
Is  dated  August  5  and  reveals  losses  of  ap- 
proximately 628.5  million  dollars  from  the 
Inception  of  the  strike  through  August  5. 

California's  agriculture  Is  particularly  vic- 
timized by  Its  InablUty  to  satisfy  foreign 
market  demands  for  Its  Important  export 
production  of  cropw  and  livestock  products. 
The  strike  also  severely  hami>er8  operations 
In  CaUfomla  In  that  much  of  agriculture's 
processing  relies  upon  Imports  of  commodi- 
ties which  are  necessary  for  processing.  Ai 
an  example,  we  were  in  difficult  straits  be- 
cause the  lack  of  canned  bulk  pineapple 
made  It  impossible  for  our  local  canneries  to 
produce  fruit  cocktail  and  fruits  for  salad. 
Similarity,  cane  sugar,  which  was  needed  for 
the  canning  Industry,  was  imavallable  for 
use. 

Of  great  concern  to  California's  specialty 
crop  industries  was  the  loss  of  markets,  par- 
ticularly during  the  important  prehollday 
movement  of  dried  fruits,  canned  fruits, 
citrus,  and  nuts.  These  specialty  crop  items 
are  principally  sold  in  European  markets  for 
the  Christinas  trade  and  must  be  available 
fca-  distribution  in  Europe  before  mid-No- 
vember. The  loss  of  shipping  capabilities  dur- 
ing the  critical  fall  months  is  tantamount  to 
the  loss  of  the  total  market  for  the  entire 
year.  The  loes  of  these  markets,  for  which 
many  California  products  are  produced,  in- 
jures California  shippers  in  two  ways:  (1)  it 
forces  additional  production  on  local  markets 
with  concomitant  price  reductions  for  the 
total  production;  and  (2)  It  causes  prospec- 
tive customers  to  seek  other  soxirces  of  sup- 
ply, thus  displacing  U.S.  production  with 
production  from  competing  areas.  Once 
markets  are  lost,  they  are  extremely  difHcult 
to  regain.  If  prospective  buyers  suspect  that 
strikes  or  other  labor  problems  can  recur, 
they  will  search  for  more  dependable  supplies 
in  competing  areas. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  once  a  market 
for  a  foodstuff  has  been  lost,  it  cannot  easily 
be  regained,  if  at  all.  If  customers  cannot  be 
serviced  regularly,  they  will  refuse  to  be  serv- 
iced at  all.  It  is  a  truism  that  If  a  person 
fails  to  eat  breakfast,  he  will  not  eat  two 
breakfasts  the  following  day.  With  respect 
to  food  markets,  the  day-to-day  losses  cannot 
be  recovered.  We  can  only  hope  to  restore 
previous  levels  of  exports,  and  that  with 
difficulty. 
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fis  is  evident,  the  areas  of  loss  In  California 
are  significant  for  food  and  feed  g^rains,  al- 
falfa and  tallow,  dried  fruits,  nuts,  citrus, 
cotton,  and  canned  products. 

We  have  not  addressed  ourselves  to  the 
severe  losses  or  greater  costs  of  transporta- 
tion which  were  realized  by  agriculture  when 
West  Coast  ports  were  struck  and  Oulf  and 
East  Coast  ports  were  opened.  Many  com- 
modities had  to  resort  to  multi-modal  trans- 
portation. This  use  of  rail  and  ship  or  truck 
and  ship  substantially  increased  costs  and, 
unfortunately,  is  available  only  to  relatively 
high-valued  commodities.  The  important 
commodities  of  alfalfa,  wood  chips,  and 
similar  cargo  simply  could  not  be  moved. 

The  adverse  impact  affects  not  only  agrl- 


culttu-al  producers,  it  affects  the  processors 
and  canners  and  injures  the  economy  of 
many  small  towns  as  well  as  major  centers. 
The  Industries  which  are  injured  are  not 
involved  directly  In  the  disagreement  be- 
tween the  shipping  interests  and  the  long- 
shoremen and  warehousemen.  There  needs 
to  be  some  method  developed  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  these  third  parties  from  the  ad- 
verse effects  which  are  suffered  by  closing 
down  the  shipping  capabilities  of  the  nation. 
We  see  no  evidence  that  the  80-day  cool- 
ing-off  period  provided  for  in  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Law  will  be  effective  in  resolving  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  strikers  and  the  ship- 
ping concerns.  There  is  substantial  evidence 
that  long  before  the  coollng-off  period  ends 


the  docks  will  begin  to  close  down  again; 
first,  because  shippers  are  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  guarantee  departures  prior  to  the 
resumption  of  the  strike,  and  second,  because 
many  prospective  exporters,  who  were  caught 
with  substantial  inventories  on  the  dock  and 
realized  substantial  losses  in  p>erlshable  prod- 
ucts, will  hesitate  to  commit  shipments  if 
there  is  danger  that  they  may  be  held  up. 

The  Oallfomia  Department  of  Agriculture 
urges  that  consideration  be  given  to  some 
legislation  or  action  to  avoid  the  future  ad- 
verse effect  of  strikes  and  stoppages.  As  In- 
jured noncombatants,  we  are  appealing  for 
your  help  to  develop  some  system  of  pro- 
tection. 

(The  attachments  are  as  follows:) 


DOLLAR  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  THROUGH  CALIFORNIA  CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS  FOR  MONTHS  OF  AUGUST,  SEPTEMBER,  AND  OCTOBER  1970  WITH  AUGUST 

1971  FOR  COMPARISON 


August 


September 


October 


Commodity 


1970 


1971 


1970     1 1971 


1970       '  1971 


Grapes 443,772 

Almonds 852,673 

Walnuts 325,375 

Nuts,  not  elsewhere 

classified 63,845 

Dates 723,649 

Raisins 3,579,842 

Prunes 978,495 

Figs,dried 22,446 


173,171         463.389 574,913 

47, 608      3, 562, 148 12, 249, 236 

1,064         157,970 1,256,668 

5,515           44,354 102,407 

329,538         691,319 482,702 

62,037      1,518,893 2,520,224 

225,289     2,173,704 2,184,489 

6,800          45,755 70,070 


Peaches, canned 891,825 2,069,995 


3,446,570 


August 


September 


October 


Commodity 


1970 


1971 


1970     '  1971 


1970       '  1971 


2,390 


Pears,  canned 99,022 

Fruit  cocktail 572,831 

Nuts,  except  peanuts  not 

elsewhere  classified 831,746 

Dried  beans 335,110     79,809 

Tomatoes,  canned.. 4,871  

Tomatoes,  puree  and 

concentrated 70,453          580 

ToUl  above 9, 795, 955    933, 801 


199,916 195,030 

1,150,436 1,176,079 

521,095 1,442,519 

471,835 516,488 

3,679 20,575 

20,903 29,201 

13,095,391  26,267,171 


I  Not  released  as  of  Oct  29, 1971. 


CITBT7S 


1.  Industry  loss  that  cannot  be  made  up  Is 
approximately  $3.2  million. 

2.  Lack  of  booking  space  at  California  ports 
preventing  a  catchup  on  exports  during  the 
cooling  off  period. 

3.  Reinstatement  of  strike  could  cause  loss 
of  total  California  exports  amounting  to  (18.6 
million  annually.  Industry  pessimistic  about 
strike  settlement  and  no  booking  reported 
beyond  cooling  off  period. 

4.  Industry  turned  to  ports  such  as  Ense- 
nada  and  others  In  Mexico  and  ports  in  Can- 
ada rather  than  shipping  by  air. 

5.  Costs  are  higher  through  foreign  ports 
and  to  get  citrus  to  foreign  ports,  but  no  re- 
port of  loss  due  to  cost  of  reconditioning 
stocks  prior  to  shipment. 

6.  Probably  lost  large  part  of  traditional 
Christmas  trade  at  foreign  markets. 

FRESH   FRUITS 

1.  Experts  of  fresh  fruit  was  sharply  cur- 
tailed due  to  the  dock  strike,  with  estimates 
over  half  export  business  lost. 

2.  No  possibility  of  catching  up  since  trade 
is  seasonal.  At  present,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
shipping  space  because  of  backlog  of  dry 
cargo  on  docks  yet  to  be  shipped. 

3.  Steamship  companies  are  booking  fresh 
fruit  for  December,  with  business  about  as 
normal.  Have  bookings  through  mid  January 
at  present. 

4.  Air  shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
increased  substantially  over  1970.  Through 
mid  (5ctober  air  shipment  exceeded  the  full 
1970  calendar  year  by  20  million  pounds. 
Despite  this  increase  the  largest  share  of  the 
export  orders  were  lost  rather  than  paying  In- 
creased cost  to  ship  by  air. 

5.  Have  lost  markets  of  fresh  fruit  ship- 
ments to  Brazil,  Panama,  Trinidad  and  Vene- 
zuela because  of  strike.  Several  thousand 
cartons  of  honeydews  scheduled  for  Japan 
were  not  filled  and  product  not  available 
when  strike  was  settled.  Much  of  July-Sep- 
tember export  business  Is  to  Hawaii  and  most 
of  this  lost.  Perishable  Items  were  not  held 
at  dock,  therefore  no  expense  of  recondition- 
ing. 

DRIED  FRurrs  Airo  Ntrrs 
1.  Industry  estimate  of  loss  due  to  strike 
to  this  date  Is  unknown. 


Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce  report  EM  522  (U.S.  Exports  of  Domestic 
Merchandise). 


2.  Dried  fnilt  and  nut  industry  cannot 
catch  up  on  shipments  during  the  80  day 
cooling  off  period.  It  will  be  necessary  to  110 
days  business  in  three  weeks.  Shippers  are 
fighting  for  shipping  space  and  containers. 

3.  If  the  strike  is  continued  following  the 
cooling  off  period,  most  of  the  export  business 
for  1971  will  have  been  lost. 

4.  Air  shipments  limited,  although  10,000 
tons  of  prunes  shipped  to  West  CJermany  by 
air,  and  much  of  the  Hawaiian  trade  has  been 
by  air.  Two  of  the  three  months  of  the  strike 
were  prime  exporting  months  for  dried  fruits. 
Supplies  curtailed  for  the  holidays  and  for 
other  Eiiecial  occasions  where  prunes,  raisins 
and  other  dried  fruits  are  featured.  Once  lost 
these  sales  cannot  be  regained.  One  quarter 
of  the  1970-71  export  marketing  season  has 
been  lost  as  importing  countries  have  gone 
to  Turkey  and  Greece  to  secure  raisins,  etc. 
for  their  markets. 

5.  Some  reconditioning  of  stock  and  in- 
spection of  containers  at  docks  was  neces- 
sary, Including  fumigation  to  keep  stocks  in 
good  condition.  Contacts  report  loss  occa- 
sionally by  Jurisdictional  union  disputes  and 
slow  handling  of  cargo.  One  honey  packer 
reported  export  order  of  honey  delayed  so 
that  by  the  time  the  strike  had  ended,  the 
raw  product  costs  had  Increased  sharply 
causing  the  shipper  to  lose  money  on  the 
contract. 

6.  Markets  lost  to  other  oountrles  such  tis 
Israel,  Turkey,  Greece,  etc.  This  includes 
raisins,  prunes  and  various  dried  fruits  and 
nuts.  Probably  no  chance  to  regain  these  lost 
markets  since  few  foreign  buyers  are  now  in 
the  market. 

CANNED    and     FROZEN     FRtTITS 

1.  Industry  loss  that  cannot  be  made  up  is 
approximately  $2  million. 

2.  The  export  situation  remains  unchanged 
from  that  described  in  the  report  by  Jed 
Adams  several  weeks  ago.  The  industry  norm- 
ally sells  about  875,000  cases  of  canned 
peaches  In  July,  August  and  September.  The 
average  value  is  around  $5.00 — $5.00  per  case. 
At  $5.50  per  case  this  amounts  to  an  economic 
value  of  $4,800,0(X). 

3.  Inclusion  of  fruit  cocktails  and  other 
canned  fruits  would  double  the  above 
amount,  giving  a  total  of  nearly  $10  million 


in  export  sales  of  canned  fruits  In  the  months 
of  July,  Augtist  and  September. 

4.  The  products  now  are  moving.  If  the 
industry  can  continue  to  ship  until  the  end 
of  the  year  they  will  have  pretty  well  caught 
up  on  their  sales.  However,  some  of  these 
sales  will  not  be  recaptured  and  losses  this 
year  coiild  equal  20%  of  the  total  sales,  or 
about  $2  million. 

6.  Steamship  lines  will  book  all  future 
shipments  in  a  normal  manner.  This  Is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  strike  will  be 
settled  by  mid  December.  If  not  the  steam- 
ship lines  win  probably  re-evaluate  booking 
situations  about  the  first  of  December. 

CANNED     AND     FROZEN     VEGETABLES 

1.  Industry  loss  that  cannot  be  made  up 
is  approximately  $200,000. 

2.  Exports  of  California  produced  canned 
or  frozen  vegetables  is  comparatively  minor. 
But  some  of  the  very  heavy  production  of 
processed  vegetables  which  is  produced  In 
(Talifomia  does  enter  the  export  market.  Osn- 
slderlng  the  many  different  commodities, 
the  total  could  be  substantial.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, $100,(X)0  worth  of  canned  tomatoes, 
either  whole,  pureed,  or  as  catsup,  were 
shipped  into  export  markets  in  the  month  of 
August  1970.  In  August  of  1971  the  export 
value  of  these  same  commodities  totaled 
only  $580. 

3.  Considering  the  many  commodities  such 
as  green  beans,  com,  broccoli,  Brussels 
sprouts,  asparagus,  chili  peppers  and  many 
more  vegetable  items  that  are  canned  or  froz- 
en in  California,  the  total  expwrts  from  Cali- 
fornia of  these  products  In  the  months  of 
August,  September  and  October  1971  very 
well  could  equal  $1  million  in  value.  Because 
of  the  dock  strike  this  amount  was  not 
shipped.  The  items  are  not  perishable,  but 
20%  of  the  sales  of  these  commodities  could 
be  considered  as  lost. 

RICK 

1.  Industry  loss  that  cannot  be  made  up 
is  approximately  $1,500,000. 

2.  About  125,000  tons  of  export  rice  de- 
layed from  July  1-October  8.  Value  about 
$21  mUlion. 

3.  Most  of  the  tonnage  will  be  shipped 
during  the  80  day  cooling  off  period  as  some 
ships  were  standing  by  to  load.  Some  lost 
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sales   to  Guam,   U.S.   Trust  Territories  and 
Hawaii  lost  about  one  half  million. 

4.  A  prolonged  strike  after  cooling  off  pe- 
riod could  Jeopardize  prospective  sales  to 
Korea  to  the  value  of  at  least  $35  million. 
About  80%  of  California's  $90  million  rice 
crop  Is  shipped  to  off-shore  markets. 

5.  Total  of  36.000  tons  milled  rice  shipped 
by  rail  for  trans-shipment  to  Puerto  Rico 
at  an  extra  freight  cost  of  $1,100,000.  Also, 
some  additional  cost  to  ship  to  Hawaii  from 
Vancouver.  Total  extra  cost  to  Industry  $1  Vi 
million  for  extra  freight,  storage,  etc.  Some 
additional  storage  costs  on  new  crop  rice 
due  to  storage  facilities  tied  up  by  old  crop, 

6.  No  reconditioning  costs. 

7.  Markets  lost  during  the  strike  will  prob- 
ably be  retained  for  future  sales  unless  an- 
other prolonged  strike  occurs. 

DRY   BEANS 

1.  Industry  loss  that  cannot  be  made  up 
Is  approximately  $320,000. 

2.  An  estimated  80,000  hundredweight,  val- 
ued at  $800,000  lost  to  export  sales  from  July 
1  to  October  8,  1971. 

3.  Most  dry  bean  exports  are  to  Japan  and 
up  to  40 'v  of  this  California  export  business 
for  1971  probably  will  be  lost. 

4.  Importing  countries  are  limiting  pur- 
chases of  dry  beans  in  U.S.  since  they  have 
many  alternative  sources  for  supply.  Future 
buying  very  limited  and  about  half  Baby 
Lima  exports  may  be  lost  for  this  marketing 
year. 

5.  Some  beans  were  exported  through  Van- 
couver at  higher  freight  rates,  but  volume 
not  available.  Probably  over  $5,000  extra  cost. 

6.  No  reconditioning  costs. 

7.  Part  of  export  markets  lost  will  not  be 
regained  until  a  normal  situation  is  estab- 
lished and  prices  competitive.  U.S.  bean  ex- 
ports rua  about  $25-50  million  per  year, 
about  10-15'",  from  California. 

COTTON 

1.  All  export  shipments  of  California  and 
Arizona  1970  cotton  crop  were  halted  dur- 
ing the  West  Coast  dock  strike,  with  only 
negligible  amount  through  Gulf  ports.  Cost 
$2,500  per  day  for  storage  during  the  strike. 

2.  Movement  of  old  crop  cotton  has  been 
slow  following  the  Taft-Hartley  Injunction 
because  of  scarcity  of  shipping  space.  It  Is 
expected  that  the  share  normally  exported 
will  continue  to  go  into  export.  None  of  the 
1971  crop  has  been  sold  for  export  as  yet. 
Foreign  outlets  are  refusing  to  sign  purchase 
contracts  unless  delivery  date  can  be  guar- 
anteed, and  these  markets  may  be  lost  If 
strike  is  resumed  at  the  end  of  Injunction. 
Entire  cotton  crop  valued  at  $260  million 
with  about  half  going  Into  export.  No  book- 
ings ahead  of  December  1,  since  no  sales  re- 
ported on  1971  cotton  crop. 

4.  EScports  by  other  means  have  been 
negligible. 

5.  No  markets  lost  to  date.  However,  if 
shipments  cannot  be  guaranteed  buyers 
may  look  to  Guatemala,  Brazil  and  other  ex- 
porting nations  rather  than  taking  the  U  S 
1971  crop. 

MEAT 

1.  No  tonnase  lost  on  shipments  to  Ha- 
waii. PranicaUy  all  shipments  to  Par  East 
such  a<;  Japan  aiid  Hong  Koig  completely 
lo't  durln?  July  1-October  8.  Shipme-ts  bv 
air  c-jst  ISf  per  nound.  by  shlo  container 
S'i-Sc  per  pound  Approximately  $170  000 
Increased  shipping  costs  each  week  of  strike, 
or  a  total  of  about  $2.4  million. 

2.  Could  catch  up  pretty  fast  if  could  be 
assured  space,  but  stUl  limited  loadings  out 
of  Los  Angeles  for  Hawaii  and  slowdown  on 
docks   preventing  some   possible  shipments. 

3.  No  estimate  on  cost  to  Industry  if  strike 
Is  continued.  No  advance  bookings  in  Los 
Angeles.  In  San  Francisco,  no  bookings  be- 
yond December  1.  Continuation  of  the  strike 
c;uld  mean  Increased  cost  to  Hawaiian  con- 
sumer which  Is  normally  16%  above  San 
Francisco. 


4.  All  shipments  to  Hawaii  by  air.  Ship- 
ments of  cheaper  Items  and  shipments  to 
Far  East,  Hong  Kong,  etc.  not  made.  Japan 
trade  lost.  Much  of  hamburger  trade  taken 
over  by  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

5.  No  known  costs  on  reconditioning. 
Losses  limited  but  at  airports  meats  often 
held  2-3  hours  without  refrigeration.  Addi- 
tional storage  space  needed  when  shipping 
by  air.  also  cost  of  going  from  storage  to  air- 
port and  from  airport  to  storage. 

6.  No  loss  In  markets  since  bulk  of  meats 
are  going  Into  Hawaii. 
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Report  of  August  5,  1971— International 
Longshoremen  and  Warehousemen's 
Union    Strike 

(Prepared  by  Office  of  Emergency  Services) 

DaUy  loss  to  OaJlfornla  economy  estimated 
at  $17,500,000. 

Estimated  loss  to  date,  $628,520,000. 

Unemployment : 

Workers  Involved  In  labor  dispute,  11,400. 

Workers  laid  off,  attributed  to  strike,  30  000 

Total,  41,400. 

Estimated  dally  wage  loss  to  strikers 
$325,208. 

While  unemployment  In  Industry  and 
agriculture  Is  showing  a  small  dally  increase 
as  a  result  of  the  strike.  It  Is  not  expected 
to  result  in  any  additional  major  lay  offs  in 
the  next  few  weeks. 


reports    from    CALIFORNIA    PORTS 

San  Diego 

E;3timat€d    loss    export-Import    tonnage 

Import,  59,400  tons;  export,  55.600. 

Cargo  held  on  dock  for  export : 

Potatoes,  15,000  Tons. 

Cotton,   1,500  Bales. 

Hides,  1,000  Tons. 

Scrap  metal,  20,000  Tons. 

General  cargo,  2,000  Tons. 

Port  estimates  their  revenue  loss  at  $100,- 
000.00  per  month.  Estimated  $2,000,000.00  loss 
per  month  to  local  economy. 


HIDES 

1.  Overall  cost  occasioned  by  strike.  Includ- 
ing lost  payrolls.  Increased  cost  of  shipments 
to  other  ports,  deterioration  of  wet  hides,  etc. 
will  total  $1  mUllon  for  July  1  to  October  8. 

2.  Will  catch  up  on  back  orders  by  second 
half  of  November. 

3.  Disaster  would  result  If  strike  Is  con- 
tinued following  the  Injunction.  California 
highly  dependent  on  Japan.  At  one  time  3^ 
million  hides  tied  up  by  strike.  No  bookings 
beyond  December  15,  1971. 

4.  No  shipments  by  air.  some  trans-ship- 
ment to  Houston. 

5.  No  reconditioning,  but  some  loss  due  to 
additional  shrink  In  weights.  Some  lasses  by 
deterioration  which  may  be  refused  by  con- 
signee. Some  markets  were  also  lost  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  For  Instance  the 
Taiwan  contract  was  lost.  L<mg  Beach 

6.  Hide  shipments  out  of  California  Dorts  i-  *•       *  .^     , 

In  August   1970,  excluding  sheep  skins    $2  -  ,  o^^^.^^^"*     ^°*     export-Import     tonnage, 

802.000;  August  1971  sh  pmente  $6  000  all  to  ^^OO'^OO  Tons  per  month-General  cargo. 

Mexico                   ^»  "  5»nipmenw  jb.ooo.  all  to  Cargo  held  on  dock  for  export.  35,000  tons. 

TALLOW  Major  Items:  Coke,  cotton,  rubber,  etc. 

,    ,    .     ^       ,  Port  estimates  their  revenue  loss  at  $600  - 

1.  Industry  losses  to  date  that  caimot  be  000.00  per  month 

'"o'*^"?/^  *^P!^°''''"**^^^' *200O,0OO.  Port   estimates   $15,000,000.00    per    month 

2.  Tallow  industry  will   not  catch  up  on  loss  to  City  of  Long  Beach  economy 
shipments  during  the  80  day  cooling  off  pe- 
riod as  10,000  tons  per  month  are  shipped  to  ^°^^  Hueneme 

Japan  alone.  Value  Is  $185.00  per  ton.  Estimated    loss    export-Import    tonnage— 

3.  Industry  losses  will  be  tremendous  If  the  Imports,  101,000  tons:  exports,  10,000  tons, 
longshoremen's  strike  Is  reinstated.  Only  50 %  Major    Items:    Steel    pipe,    lumber,    wood 
of  tallow  produced  In  the  United  States  Is  PulP.  and  fertilizer. 

used  domestically.  Tallow  Is  a  garbage  opera-  ^°^^  estimates  their  revenue  loss  at  $15,- 

tlon,   and  without  export  a  health   hazard  000.00  per  month. 

might   result   as   packers   will    be   forced   to  Po'*  estimates  $500,000.00  loss  per  month 

dump  product  as  waste.  Industry  Is  booking  ^°  local  economy. 

r!f,^°^^^°'■  "^"yfy  J"«t  as  though  an  wlU  Los  Angeles  Port  Authority 

return  to  normal  by  December  24.  No  alterna-  e.  n       ♦  ^     ,                    ^  . 

tlve  since  tallow  bookings  are  normally  60-  „nn  nn^f          ^^^     export-Import     tonnage, 

90  days  ahead.  Storage  space  is  verv  ^arc^  5°°°°°  ^°^  P^^^  month— General  cargo, 

since  tallow  must  be  stored  in  tanL    w[th  S.^^f°  ^^^'^  °"  '^""^  ^""^  export-55,000  tons, 

colls  for  steam  heating  ^°'"'^  estimates  their  revenue  loss  at  $540,- 

4.  Tallow  valued  at  about  TU  per  pound  °0°0°  P^""  ™°nth. 

cannot  be  shipped  by  air.  Some  ^[pments  ^„^°5*     estimates     $10,000,000.00     loss     per 

diverted   from   California   cost   packer  $1.50  '"°"^*'  *°  ^°^^^  economy. 

per  cwt.  to  ship  by  rail  to  Houston  against  Oakland 

lOt  per  cwt.  to  the  West  Coast  terminals.  Estimated     loss    export-Import     tonnage, 

5.  It  has  not  been  necessary  to  recondition  550,000  tons  per  month— General  cargo, 
any  stock.  Perhaps  as  much  as  lOT  of  Far  Cargo  tied  up  in  port— Import,  65,105  tons; 
East  markets  permanently  lost   to  Canada,  export,  51,219  tons. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Port  estimated  their  revenue  loss  at  $182,- 

6.  U.S.   is  the  largest  producer  of  tallow      500.00  per  month. 

with  5.5  billion  pounds,  56%  of  world  total.  Port     estimated     $11,000,000.00     loss    per 

USSR  is  second   at  670  million  pounds    In      month  to  local  economy. 
1970.  U.S.  exported  2.2  million  pounds,  two-  gan  Frnnriim 

thirds  of  world  exports.  Japan  imported  one  „  „       .  .     ,  ^'^«'*««co 

fifth  of  total  world  imports  Estimated     loss     export-Import     tonnage, 

250,000  tons  per  month — General  cargo. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  UNLOADS  IN  HAWAII  ■  BY  MONTHS  ^°"  estimates  their  revenue  loss  at  $300,- 

jgjQ  000.00  per  month. 

Port  estimates  $6,250,000.00  loss  per  month 

to  local  economy. 
1970, 1,000  pounds         1971. 1,000  pounds  Alameda 

Total,                           TotaL  Estimated     loss     export-import     tonnage, 

ship  and                        ship  and  50,000  tons  per  month — General  cargo. 

Ship     plane    Plane     Ship       plane  Port  estimates  their  revenue  loss  at  $500,- 

000.00  per  month. 

8.291    1.692    3.856       5,548  Port  estimates  $500,000.00  loss  per  month 

7  v\                           —  *°  '*'*'*^  economy. 
9.094  ;i"!i;i!^;""I." Sacramento 

8  026                                 '  "' 
8  175  Estimated     loss     export-Import     tonnage. 

'       230.000  tons  per  month — General  cargo. 

I  iininaH.  .r.  ihn..  f,»™  lie  ™vT^i  Cargo  OH  dock  foT  export,  220,000  tons- 

Unloads  are  those  from  US.  mainland.  Woodchlps.  meal  pellets  and  fertilizer  6  mil- 

Source  Hawaii  Market  News  reports.  Hon  board  feet  of  logs. 


Month 


July 

August.. 
September 
October. .. 
November. 
December. 


Plane 


248 
180 
213 
160 
138 
388 


8,043 
9.227 
7,210 
8.934 
7,888 
7,887 
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Port  estimated  their  revenue  loss  at  $500,- 
000.00  per  month. 

Port  estimated  $4,140,000.00  loss  per  month 
to  local  economy. 

Stockton 

Estimated  loss  export-import  tonnage, 
200,000  tons  per  month — General  cargo. 

Port  estimated  their  revenue  loss  at  $460,- 
000.00  per  month. 

Port  estimated  $3,600,000.00  loss  per  month 
to  local  economy. 

Eureka 

Estimated  loss  export  tonnage  53,550  tons 
per  month. 

Thirty  day  loss  in  pulp  shipments — 5.000 
tons  export  with  a  dollar  value  of  $900,000.00. 

Six  million  board  feet  of  logs  and  lumber 
tied  up  at  dock  awaiting  shipment. 

Port  estimated  $749,700.00  loss  per  month 
to  local  economy. 

Redwood  City 

Estimated  loss  export-import  tonnage  5,000 
tons  per  month — Bulk  cargo. 

Port  estimated  their  revenue  loss  at  $10,- 
%K).00  per  month. 

Port  estimated  $50,000.00  loss  per  month  to 
local  economy. 

Benicia 

Estimated  loss  export-import  tonnage  30,- 
000  tons  per  month — General  cargo. 

Port  estimated  their  revenue  loss  at  $60,- 
000.00  per  month. 

Port  estimated  $540,000.00  loss  per  month 
to  local  economy. 

Richmond 

Estimated  loss  export-import  tonnage  5,000 
tons  per  month — General  cargo. 

Port  estimated  their  revenue  loss  at  $30,- 
000.00  per  month. 

Port  estimated  $60,000.00  loss  per  month 
to  local  economy. 

REPORTS    PROM    AGRICULTURE,    INDUSTRT 
AND   BUSINESS 

Agriculture 

Fe3d  and  grain: 

78,000  tons  of  alfalfa  products  unable  to 
ship. 

82,000  tons  of  rice  unable  to  ship. 

25,000  tons  of  wheat  unable  to  ship. 

10,000  tons  of  safflower-general  feeds  un- 
able to  ship, 

10,000  tons  of  tallow  unable  to  ship. 

Most  of  the  above  commodities  are  an  un- 
recoverable loss  to  the  industry. 

There  is  also  the  fear  that  tie  up  will 
cause  loss  of  customers. 

Situation  becoming  critical.  Driers  will  be 
clogged  by  August  15th.  Driers  at  terminals 
must  be  used  by  practically  all  grains  as 
they  arrive  wet.  Terminals  are  almost  filled 
to  maximum  today. 

Prunes 
600  tons  of  prunes  on  docks — $250,000.00 
value;  quality  deteriorating. 

Raisins 
$500,000.00  value  of  raisins  on  docks;  qual- 
ity badly  affected  by  lack  of  storage. 

Almonds 
$1,000,000,00  value  of  almonds  on  dock — 
no  cold  storage;  problem  of  rancidity;  may- 
be total  loss. 

Walnuts 

$150,000.00  value — same  problem  as  al- 
monds. 

Dried  fruits 

No  dollar  value.  Shipments  must  move 
within  next  month  for  Christmas  trade. 

Citrus 
Lemon-oranpe  exports  are  being  curtailed 
approximately  40  to  50  percent. 

Cotton 
$'4,000,000.00  caught  at  dockslde.  Storage 
costs  estimated  at  $2,600.00  per  day. 


Cane  sugar 

65,000  tons  raw  sugar  tied  up. 

Estimated  loss  at  end  of  August  to  sugar 
industry  292,000  tons  of  production — $42,- 
900,000.00. 

C.  H.  Sugar  Co. — 925  employees  laid  off — 
$28,400.00  dally  payroll. 

Shortages  of  balling  wire.  Jute  bagging, 
packing  cartons  creating  additional  prob- 
lems. Lack  of  canned  bulk  pineapple  creat- 
ing major  problem  to  canning  industry  due 
to  need  before  fruit  cocktail  can  be  proc- 
essed. Canning  exports  to  Europe-Asia  com- 
pletely shut  off.  This  is  a  major  movement 
thru  California  ports. 

AUTOMOBILE   INDUSTRT    (FOREIGN    IMPORTS) 

Toyota  Imports  average  3500  cars  per 
month  at  Benicia.  Distributor  has  laid  off 
40  employees,  salary  loss  $20,000.00  per 
month.  Dealers  are  starting  lay  offs. 

Datsun  Imports. — No  lay  offs  to  date.  Will 
commence  if  strike  continues. 

British  Motor  Car  Imports. — Normal  Im- 
ports 2500  cars  monthly  Bay  Area.  No  re- 
ports of  lay  offs  to  date.  Diverting  to  Van- 
couver, B.C.  No  cars  have  arrived  to  date 
due  to  port  congestion. 

Volkswagen  Imports. — Normal  import  3,- 
500  cars  per  month.  Diverted  to  Mexico  and 
Canada — 3  to  4  week  delay.  Car  costs  high- 
er due  to  added  transportation  costs. 

All  distributors  and  dealers  facing  short- 
age of  parts.  Will  become  critical  problem 
if  strike  continues. 

DOMESTIC 

Ford  Motor  Company  reports  drastic  cut 
In  profits  due  to  air  shipment  costs  to  Ha- 
waii to  satisfy  customer  need  for  parts. 

LUMBER   INDUSTRY 

Complete  halt  of  wood  pulp,  chips,  lumber 
and  log  exports.  Loss  running  into  millions 
of  dollars  per  month.  Lay  offs  In  Industry 
will  become  heavy  If  strike  continues. 

Georgia  Pacific  reports  lay  offs  this  week  of 
100  employees — payroll  loss  $20,000.00.  Esti- 
mate 100  more  next  week. 

MANUFACTURING   INDUSTRT 

Mfiny  plants  now  feeling  Impact  of  strike 
as  supply  of  imported  materials  cut  off.  Some 
are  attempting  to  divert  shipments  to 
Mexico-Canada  ports.  If  stocks  not  replen- 
ished, lay  offs  will  start  this  month. 

COFFEE  IMPORTERS  AND  PROCESSORS 

Unable  to  move  coffee  thru  Ensenada.  Try- 
ing Vancouver,  but  congestion  there  will  de- 
lay shipments.  No  rpal  problems  to  date. 

VEGETABLE   OIL   COMPANIES 

Will  Shut  down  shortly  due  to  lack  of 
imports. 

GENERAL   COMMENTS 

Dally  dollar  loss  as  shown  Is  expected  to 
increase  as  present  available  stock  is  con- 
sumed. 

Unemployment  will  rise  weekly  but  rate  of 
increase  should  not  be  great.  Outcome  In  part 
dependent  on  movements  thru  CanEidlan  and 
Mexican  ports. 

Dally  loss  in  Import-export  estimated  at 
131,000  short  tons. 

Total  estimated  loss  In  shipments  thru 
California  ports  amounts  to  4,107,000  short 
tons  as  of  August  5,  1971. 

There  Is  an  estimated  one-half  million  tons 
of  products  tied  up  In  California  ports. 

Projected  loss  to  California  economy 

Dally    $17,500,000 

Weekly    122.500,000 

Monthly    625.000,000 


INNOVATIONS   IN   HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly the  American  Association  of  State 
Colleges    and    Universities   convened    a 


task  force  on  innovations  in  higher  ed- 
ucation, chaired  by  Chancellor  G.  Theo- 
dore Mitau,  with  the  Minnesota  State 
college  system. 

The  very  thoughtful  and  interesting 
position  paper  they  submitted  in  Jan- 
uary strongly  supports  the  creation  of 
the  National  Foundation  of  Post-Sec- 
ondary EJducation  and  suggests  some  re- 
visions or  clarifications  of  the  national 
foundation  as  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
the  higher  education  amendments. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  the  need  for  a 
national  foundation,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  this  very  useful  and  creative 
position  paper  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Foundation   for  Innovation  and 
Chance    in    Post-Secondary    Education: 
Some  Reflections  on  the  Provisions  of  a 
National  Foundation  in  S.  659 
This  paper  address  itself  to  the  concept  of 
a  national  foundation  so  urgently  needed  to 
make  the  educational  changes  necessary  to 
translate  the  rhetoric  of  the  1960's  Into  be- 
havioral reality  for  the  1970's  and  1980s.  It 
speaks  to  our  colleagues  in  the  educational 
community  and  to  the  men  and  women  in 
leadership  positions  throughout  the  nation 
who  vrtsh  to  bring  a  new  excellence  to  higher 
education.  If  we  succeed  In  attracting  others 
to  this  cause  we  believe  the  students  of  this 
nation  will  be  well  served. 

Preoccupation  with  the  student  assistance 
program  and  other  facets  of  the  higher  ed- 
ucation package  has  to  this  point  absorbed 
significant  energies  of  the  educational  com- 
munity. It  is  the  position  of  the  auUiors  of 
this  paper  that  the  foundation  has  not  yet 
obtained  the  kind  of  Intellectual  support  and 
attention  it  deserves.  While  this  paper  does 
not  attempt  to  present  a  detailed  design  for 
the  National  Foundation,  It  does  seek  to  ad- 
dress Itself  to  the  conceptual  nature  of  such 
a  foundation  and  the  reasons  that  make  its 
establishment  so  Imperative. 

SOME    objectives    OF    A    NATIONAL    FOUNDATION 

Some  major  objectives  for  the  National 
Foundation  for  Post-secondary  Education 
would  be: 

To  stimulate  major  organizational  and  cur- 
rlcular  Innovation  and  change  In  post-sec- 
ondary education  through  federal  funding; 

To  serve  as  a  link  between  the  resesirch 
and  development  functions  of  the  proposed 
National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE)  and 
those  institutions  which  seek  to  Implement 
the  appropriate  models  or  designs; 

To  collect,  evaluate,  and  disseminate  in- 
formation on  major  Innovations,  structural 
changes,    and   currlcular   developments; 

To  provide  a  new  mechanism  of  federal 
support  for  Institution-initiated  designs  for 
change,  free  from  burdensome  and  restric- 
tive restraints,  bureaucratic  guidelines,  and 
externally  Imposed  directives: 

To  assist  post-secondary  institutions  to 
move  more  rapidly  and  effectively  toward  de- 
velopment of  Management  Information  Sys- 
tems (MIS)  and  Planning  Programming 
Budgeting  Systems  (PPBS)  that  would  en- 
hance their  decision-making  capabilities; 

To  make  It  possible  for  institutions  to  ad- 
vance their  abilities  to  delineate  their  mis- 
sions, to  establish  priorities,  and  to  respond 
more  effectively  and  imaginatively  to  regional 
and  community  needs; 

To  enable  institutions  to  meet  presently 
unmet  educational  needs  of  students  for  new 
careers  and  professions  and  to  accommodate 
constituencies  thit  do  not  fit  into  the  con- 
ventional camp-.is  settings  or  curricula. 

What  is  envisaged  In  our  perception  of  the 
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foundation  Is  a  new  kind  of  federalism  In 
higher  education — a  federal  funding  pattern 
that  acknowledges  and  respects  the  creative 
Impulse  and  competence  of  the  leadership  of 
this  country's  educational  units,  and  re- 
strains Itself  primarily  to  reviewing,  auditing, 
and  to  holding  accountatle  those  who  under- 
take pioneer  efforts  with  foundation  support. 
This  kind  of  mutual  trust  and  cooperative 
relationship  will  maximize  the  benenia  oi 
federally  provided  "risk  capital"  urgently 
necessary  If  the  educational  community  Is  to 
meet  Its  responslbUltles  In  the  difficult  years 
ahead. 
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CRmcisMS  or  riches  education 
To  no  one's  surprise  and  despite  a  record 
of  considerable  achievements — as  measxired 
by  traditional  standards — American's  colleges 
and  universities  will  continue  to  be  vigor- 
ously and  often  quite  properly  charged  with 
a  multitude  of  Inadequacies,  missed  oppor- 
tunities, or  outright  faUures.  Such  attacks 
come  from  the  left,  the  right,  and  from  the 
moderate  middle. 

Students  charge  that  educational  Institu- 
tions fall  to  teach  them  how  to  handle  Ideas 
and  how  to  deal  with  rapid  change;  with 
separating  them  from  rather  than  Involving 
them  In  life;  with  being  overly  concerned 
about  facts  and  degrees  rather  than  with  the 
application  of  knowledge  towards  the  solu- 
tion of  social  problems;  and  for  being  bu- 
reaucratlcally  Impersonal  and  Insensitive  to 
the  diversity  of  Individual  needs. 

Some  critics  of  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities Indict  education  for  encouraging 
passivity  and  compliance  rather  than  free- 
dom and  participation,  whUe  others  condemn 
what  they  consider  to  be  excessive  campus 
permissiveness.  Educational  Institutions  are 
accused  of  being  stubbornly  Insensitive  or 
even  hostile  to  demands  for  an  end  to  racism 
mUltarlsm,  violence,  and  poverty,  and  for 
subordinating  the  primary  business  of  schol- 
arly learning  to  a  shallow  social  activism 

Legislators  and  other  elected  officials  view- 
ing education  from  a  different  perspective 
are  often  no  less  critical.  They  charge  our  In- 
stitutions with  overly  expansive  and  expen- 
sive buUdlng  programs,  with  costly  salary 
demands,  with  excessively  small  teaching 
loads,  and  with  producing  too  many  grad- 
uates m  areas  where  demand  Is  low. 

Desire  for  change  cuts  across  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  Ideology  and  conviction,  of  class  and 
race,  of  age  and  experience,  of  the  academic 
and  non-academic.  While  motivations  may 
vary  and  perspectives  differ,  the  theme  is 
similar:  the  time  Is  propitious  for  Initiating 
Blgnlflcant  and  far-reachlng  reforms  and  In- 
novations In  post-secondary  education 

Notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  view- 
points, there  is  a  compelling  consensus  that 
major  changes  must  be  made.  Much  that 
was  appropriate  for  the  industrial  society 
and  Its  student  generations  may  not  suffice 
for  the  post-Industrial  age  or  the  so-called 
technotronlo  age  and  Its  educational  re- 
quirements. Patterns,  methods,  and  materi- 
als developed  In  an  earlier  era  may  no  longer 
be  relevant  for  the  life-style  and  problems  of 
contemporary  society. 

CHAIXENGES    FOE     CHANGE 

Widely  discussed  reports  and  findings  pre- 
wired under  the  auspices  of  the  Oamegle 
Oommlsslon,  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  AASCtT 
point  up  some  of  the  challenges  to  !»  met 
and  changes  to  be  made. 

The  traditional  concept  that  college  edu- 
cation occurs  between  the  ages  of  18  and  22. 
on  a  campus,  in  a  classrocwn.  with  a  lecturer 
la  being  rightly  questioned.  Students  can 
learn  in  a  variety  of  ways  throughout  their 
lifetimes  both  on  and  away  from  a  campus. 

Rigid  lockstep  patterns  of  courses  se- 
quences, and  attendance  regulations  may 
not  be  conducive  to  effective  learning. 

Educational  opportunities  for  women  re- 
turning   veterans,    the    older    student,    the 


working   srtudent,   or   the   unusual    student 
should  be  made  more  accessible. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done  to  reach  the 
Blacks,  Chicanes,  and  Indians,  the  urban 
and  rural  poor,  both  to  enhance  the  quality 
of  their  personal  lives  and  to  afford  them 
opportunity  for  a  more  productive  and 
meaningful  life. 

Traditional  grading  practices  should  be  re- 
placed with  competency-based  evaluations 
that  attest  to  what  a  person  knows  rather 
than  how  many  credits  he  has  earned  as  a 
result  of  attending  fifty  minute  classes  three 
times  per  week  for  four  years. 

The  over-professlonallzatlon  of  learning 
has  resulted  In  an  emphasis  of  narrow  spe- 
cialties taught  by  highly  credentlaled  faculty 
needs  to  be  balanced  by  Interdisciplinary 
approaches,  by  a  problem-solving  orienta- 
tion, or  by  the  use  of  "teachers"  fpooi  busi- 
ness, government,  labor,  the  arte — men  and 
women  who  have  expertise  In  a  field  but  who 
do  not  possess  degrees  customarUy  required 
for  college  teaching. 

The  need  to  enrich  our  educational  op- 
tions forces  our  Imagination  to  develop  al- 
tematlvee  to  vocations  preaenitly  over-sup- 
plied, not  only  for  those  now  enrolled  In  our 
colleges  but  also  for  those  who  failed  to  com- 
plete their  education  because  they  found  the 
traditional  curricula  uninspiring  or  purpose- 
less. The  Interest  In  public  service,  the  dedi- 
cation to  the  advancement  of  knowledge, 
and  the  eagerness  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
life — motivations  so  widely  shared  by  many 
young  men  and  women — are  enormously  val- 
uable resotu-oes  for  the  kind  of  social  recon- 
struction that  our  nation  can  111  affwd  to 
waste. 

In  educational  programs  there  should  be 
a  renewed  emphasis  upon  the  development 
of  the  ability  to  work  with  people  of  different 
backgrounds,  social  settings,  cultural  attach- 
ments, political  Interests,  and  Intellectual 
viewpoints  for  the  purpose  of  bridging  the 
chasms  of  class  and  caste,  of  races,  and  of 
generations  as  our  society  attempts  to  re- 
integrate the  polarized  sub-cultures  of  dis- 
sent. 

Emerging  efforts  to  measure  and  quantify 
educational  outcomes  and  resoiirce  expendi- 
tures must  be  further  refined  and  imple- 
mented on  a  much  broader  basis  If  priorities 
are  to  be  reallstlcaUy  established.  The  vast 
literature  of  educational  reform  has  tended 
to  be  Isolated  from  the  parallel  literature  re- 
lating to  Increased  accountability,  systems 
management,  and  program  budgeting.  There 
Is  a  need  to  consider  thoughtfully  the  mas- 
sive task  of  developing  strategies  for  Institu- 
tional modernization. 

In  order  to  eliminate  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion. whUe  providing  diverse  experiences, 
there  will  need  to  be  developed  more  effective 
patterns  of  Inter-lnstltutlonal  cooperation 
through  consortia,  "common  markets."  and 
shared  resources  and  personnel. 

The  humane  approach  to  the  revltallzatlon 
of  the  educational  community  should  Involve 
the  recognition  of  the  enormous  task  of  re- 
directing professional  energies  which  may  In- 
volve the  retraining  or  updating  of  facul- 
ties— many  of  them  middle-aged — who  In 
their  careers  are  now  faced  with  a  sudden 
loss  of  their  own  academic  Identity  or  future. 
This  will  necessarily  require  the  budgeting 
of  resources  for  re-education  In  order  to  re- 
duce the  Inevitably  heavy  stress  and  anxiety 
Induced  by  the  climate  and  strategies  of 
change. 

While  much  remains  to  be  done — Indeed  to 
be  started— there  Is  nonetheless  some  evi- 
dence of  the  academy's  willingness  to  trans- 
late the  Ideas  of  reform  Into  reality.  Thus, 
the  often  repeated  change  that  the  higher 
education  community  Is  unable  or  unwlUlng 
to  change  Is  not  quite  accurate.  A  few  exam- 
ples may  be  cited. 

The  California  State  College  System, 
among  others,  has  InltUted  projects  that 
could  lead  to  extensive  use  of  the  external 
degree. 


Three  national  open  universities  are  betne 
planned— North  American  Open  University 
Campus  Free  College,  and  the  National  Unl-' 
verslty. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Green  Bay 
has  developed  academic  programs  around  the 
problems  of  ecology. 

Major  experimentation  Is  occurring  at  the 
Governor's  State  University  and  Sangamon 
State  University  In  minola,  within  the  Uni- 
versity without  Walls  Consortium,  at  Ever- 
green State  College  in  Washington.  Empire 
State  CoUege  in  New  York,  the  University  of 
Northern  Colorado,  as  well  as  In  Hawaii 
Plorlda.  New  Jersey,  and  Texas. 

In  Mlnnesote,  as  weU  as  In  other  sUtes. 
some  coUeges  are  developing  new  career 
options.  Students  entering  such  careers, 
whether  In  health  care  or  hiiman  services' 
business  systems,  or  environmental  controls, 
might  be  the  type  of  men  and  women  who 
would  be  eager  to  enlist  their  competencies 
to  battle  pollution  In  the  air.  In  water,  and 
on  land;  who  would  want  to  assist  In  the 
rehabilitation  of  victims  of  drug  addiction; 
who  woxild  wish  to  help  rebuild  our  cities', 
towns,  and  neighborhoods;  who  would  work 
to  Improve  our  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal Justice  administration;  who  would  wish 
to  strengthen  management  systems  In  busl- 
ness  or  government;  or  who  would  be  able 
to  offer  constructive  guidance  to  the  dis- 
illusioned and  disheartened  victims  of  social 
Injustice. 

Far  from  pointing  towards  the  stereotyped 
view  of  vocatlonallsm  these  new  careers 
would  chaUenge  the  Idealism  of  our  young 
men  and  women  by  demonstrating  to  them 
how  they  can  enlist  the  discipline  of  skill 
and  the  dignity  of  work  not  merely  for  mate- 
rialism but  in  behalf  of  causes  and  commit- 
ments that  transcend  personal  gain  or  ac- 
quUltlon.  Rather  than  diverting  students 
from  their  genuine  concern  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  American  promise  these  new 
careers  might  offer  a  bridge  between  aspira- 
tion and  action,  between  the  Ideal  and  the 
possible. 

The  new  Minnesota  Metropolitan  State 
College,  which  opens  Its  pilot  program  in 
February.  1972.  will  Implement  many  of  the 
Innovations  mentioned  above.  An  example  of 
the  positive  reaction  to  the  kinds  of  Innova- 
tions planned  at  Minnesota  Metropolitan 
State  College  U  found  In  a  recent  public 
opinion  poll  conducted  by  the  Minneapolis 
Star.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  metropolitan 
area  Includes  31  post-secondary  Institu- 
tions— Including  numerous  programs  offered 
by  the  University  of  Minnesota  to  Its  40,000 
students  In  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul — a  sig- 
nificant public  demand  for  new  educational 
options  and  structures  becomes  Immediately 
apparent.  Of  those  Interviewed  73%  thought 
the  new  college  would  fulfill  a  need  not  now 
being  met;  00%  thought  the  plan  to  operate 
twelve  months  a  year,  on  week-ends,  and  at 
times  convenient  to  working  men  and  women 
was  a  good  Idea;  80%  favored  the  intention  to 
rely  heavUy  upon  faculty  who  are  profession- 
als In  their  fields,  but  who  do  not  possess  the 
traditional  academic  credentials. 

Although  beginning  efforts  have  been 
made  to  respond  to  such  eagerness  for  greater 
educational  diversity  and  more  individual- 
ized Instruction  In  post-secondary  institu- 
tions, the  number  of  students  reached  repre- 
sents a  very  sail  fraction,  not  only  of  the 
millions  presently  enrolled  In  our  Institu- 
tions but  also  of  the  millions  yet  unreached. 
If  educational  opportunity  Is  to  be  further 
extended  and  If  those  millions  are  to  be 
Involved,  some  radical  reforms  at  the  very 
core  of  center  of  the  educational  enterprise 
will  have  to  be  Introduced.  An  example  of 
such  reform  Is  seen  in  the  following  excerpt 
from  the  planning  document  of  one  of  this 
nation's  newest  colleges. 

We  begin  with  the  view  that  admission  to 
the  college,  assessment  of  competency,  and 
advising  about  educational  and  career  prob- 
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lems.  whUe  conceptually  distinct,  are  func- 
tionally and  operationally  Interrelated.  They 
are  phases  of  one's  total  education  which 
may  occur  simultaneously  or  In  different  se- 
quence for  different  students.  A  major  as- 
pect of  one's  education  Is  to  learn  how  to 
assess  one's  capacities  and  achievements,  ue- 
termlne  one's  Interests,  set  appropriate  goals, 
establish  appropriate  means  for  achieving 
the  goals,  and  then  begin  to  utilize  inose 
means  efficiently.  We  would  argue  tnat  a 
truly  educated  person  Is  one  who  can  under- 
take these  tasks  for  himself,  and  that  formal 
Institutions  of  education  exist  to  aid  him  In 
learning  how  to  carry  on  these  runctlons 
but  not  to  carry  on  for  him.  as  we  stated 
above,  each  Individual  must  be  the  major 
partner  in  designing  his  own  education — 
throughout  his  lifetime.  A  college  and  all  its 
resources — human,  programmatic,  physical — 
exist  to  support  the  Individual  student  In 
learning  how  to  design  and  Implement  his 
own  education.  But  a  college  cannot  do  the 
educating. 

Administratively  the  college  will  place  re- 
sponsibility for  admissions,  competency  as- 
sessment, and  advising  under  a  coordinator 
and  a  staff  of  professionals,  including  some 
full-time  and  community  faculty,  and  spe- 
cialists In  such  areas  as  student  financial  aid. 
This  staff  wUl  replace  the  traditional  student 
services  staff. 

When  a  student  applies  for  admission  to 
the  college  our  first  response  will  be  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  he  Is  one  for  whom 
the  college  Is  Intended.  We  accept  respon- 
sibility to  counsel  with  those  whose  educa- 
tional needs  can  be  better  met  in  other 
institutions  so  that  they  will  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  those  institutions.  To  that  end 
we  propose  that  with  the  cooperation  of  other 
metropolitan  area  post-secondary  Institu- 
tions we  establish  an  admissions  review  com- 
mittee made  up  of  representatives  of  those 
institutions.  This  committee  would  review 
applications  .  .  .  and  counsel  with  those  ap- 
plicants who  should  enroll  elsewhere.  The 
college  pledges  Itself  to  cooperate  fully  with 
such  a  committee  and  hopes  that  represent- 
atives of  the  private  colleges,  the  Junior 
colleges,  the  University  .  .  .,  and  the  area 
vocational-technical  schools  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  serve  their  respective  Institutions. 

Upon  admission  each  student  virlll  be  as- 
signed a  faculty  advisor  from  the  full-time 
professional  faculty  and  an  Educational  and 
Career  Advising  Committee  (ECAC)  made  up 
of  his  advisor  and  such  full-time  and  com- 
munity faculty  members  as  are  appropriate 
to  the  student's  interests  and  goals.  Imme- 
diate responsibility  for  assisting  the  student 
to  develop  his  goals  and  design  his  procedures 
for  reaching  those  goals  will  lie  with  the  ad- 
visor and  the  ECAC.  They  will  also  direct  the 
competency  assessment  process  for  the  stu- 
dent, making  fiui  use  of  the  professional 
staff. 

We  believe  that  the  competency  assessment 
process — both  initially  and  throughout  a  stu- 
dent's affiliation  with  the  college.  Including 
the  assessment  which  will  culminate  In  his 
receiving  a  degree — should  be  Individually 
structured  to  make  It  possible  for  the  student 
to  have  a  complete  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate his  real  competencies.  The  function 
of  assessment  Is  not  to  fall  students  but  to 
make  sure  they  have  the  skills,  attitudes,  and 
understanding  which  are  appropriate  to  their 
educational  and  career  goals.^ 

OBSTACLES    TO    RKFORU 

The  fact  that  Innovations  of  such  scope 
and  magnitude  are  found  In  so  few  institu- 
tions attests  to  the  complex  nature  of  forces, 
settings,  and  obstacles  that  confront  those 
engaged  In  the  management  of  fundamenal 
and  responsible  change. 

Decision-making  In  the  collie  of  the  IVJQ'b 
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Is — or  should  be — a  shared  process  Involving 
all  segments  of  the  campus.  The  days  are 
gone  when  a  president  could  Impose  Institu- 
tional policies,  priorities,  or  Innovations. 
While  highly  desirable,  such  shared  decision- 
making requires  carefully  developed  processes 
that  are  formulated  and  Implemented  sys- 
tematically and  at  considerable  cost  In  hu- 
man and  fiscal  resources. 

In  the  present  era  of  austerity  many  Insti- 
tutions can  no  longer  rely  on  r^ldly  Increas- 
ing enrollments  to  provide  the  ready  re- 
sources to  add  faculties  and  programs  with 
which  to  Innovate.  Opportunities  for  change 
and  for  institutional  flexibility  are  further 
diminished  by  the  rapidly  spreading  spend- 
ing limitations  In  many  states  as  well  as  by 
widespread  legislative  and  fiscal  practices 
that  stress  line-Item  and  Incremental  budgets 
aimed  at  expenditure  by  objects  rather  than 
by  programs. 

To  undertake  major  change  requires  that 
institutions  establish  priorities,  meastire 
probable  outcomes,  and  estimate  expendi- 
tures. To  accomplish  these  objectives  with 
the  desired  degree  of  sophistication  and  ac- 
countability, expensive  management  Infor- 
mation systems  are  required.  Many  Institu- 
tions, while  desirous  of  adopting  such  infor- 
mational resources,  find  It  simply  Impossible 
to  acquire  the  necessary  equipment  and 
personnel. 

Traditional  methods  of  rewarding  and  pro- 
moting faculty  members  do  not  encourage 
major  institutional  change.  In  recent  years,  a 
faculty  member  has  been  Judged  in  terms  of 
his  contribution  and  loyalty  to  the  discipline 
rather  than  to  the  Institution.  His  reputation 
Is  made,  and  hence  his  salary  and  rank  in- 
creased, through  scholarly  publication.  Ad- 
vancement Involves  moving  to  a  larger,  more 
prestigious  department.  Trained  as  a  spe- 
cialist, his  Interest  has  often  tended  to  be 
focused  upon  his  subject  matter  and  profes- 
sion rather  than  upon  the  more  general 
teaching-learning  process. 

Fiscal  austerity,  levelling  enrollments,  the 
stirpius  of  teachers,  and  defensive  reactions 
to  student  power  combine  to  make  many 
faculty  members  more  protective  of  their  au- 
thority, their  roles,  and  their  courses,  thus 
reinforcing  their  commitment  to  the  status 
quo.  Quite  obviously  change  is  threatening 
at  any  time,  but  It  Is  particularly  unsettling 
in  periods  of  exceptional  Insectirity. 

Agencies  and  institutions  external  to  the 
campus  tend  to  discourage  fundamental  re- 
structuring of  education  through  require- 
ments and  processes  of  their  own.  For  ex- 
ample, graduate  schools  influence  under- 
graduate ctirrlcula  through  their  admission 
requirements  and  course  prerequisites,  both 
generally  determined  by  research-oriented 
scholars.  Coordinating  and  planning  agen- 
cies, many  of  them  newly  established,  may 
constitute  bureaucratic  constraints  difficult 
to  overcome.  Accrediting  agencies  reflecting 
"guild  and  establishment"  sometimes  tend  to 
employ  consultants  and  examiners  not 
known  for  their  inclination  to  take  risks  with 
the  unknown  or  the  experimental. 

In  view  of  these  and  other  obstacles  to 
change  there  Is  strong  inclination  to  make 
minor  adjustments  in  course  requirements, 
create  special  innovative  units  that  reach 
few  students  and  have  limited  Impact,  or  to 
embrace  "fads"  that  give  the  illusion  of 
reform  while  having  little  Inherent  merit  or 
significance. 

Given  the  resistance  that  institutions  en- 
counter in  their  efforts  to  remake  themselves, 
funding  constitutes  an  Important  facet  of  the 
affective  Impetus. 

No  longer  can  educational  institutions  an- 
ticipate the  necessary  massive  infusion  of 
money  from  private  sources.  The  Council  for 
Financial  Aid  to  Education  reported  in  1071. 
for  Instance,  that  private  gifts  to  American 
colleges  and  universities  showed  the  first 
average   annual    decrease   in    more    than   a 


decade.  Total  contributions  from  alumni, 
foundations,  corporations,  and  other  private 
sources  were  down  $20  million  from  the 
1968-69  level.  Foundation  support  declined 
by  8.2  percent.  Alumni  and  corporate  giving 
remained  relatively  steady  while  non-alumni 
gifts  were  down  by  4.2  percent.  Furthermore, 
private  funds  tend  to  be  directed  toward  pri- 
vate institutions : 

43.4%  of  all  private  support  In  1069-70 
went  to  61  major  private  universities  as  did 
49.2%  of  all  foundation  support  of  higher 
education. 

72.4%  of  all  private  support  went  to  pri- 
vate schools  while  19.1%  went  to  state  Insti- 
tutions and  1.8%  to  Junior  colleges. 

69.1%  of  all  foundation  support  went  to 
private  Institutions,  whUe  22%  went  to  state 
Institutions  and  0.5%  went  to  Junior 
colleges.' 

Moreover,  gifts  from  the  private  sector — 

individuals,    foundations,    and    businesses 

have  traditionally  been  used  not  to  restruc- 
ture Institutions  but  to  expand  and  enrich 
existing  collegiate  programs,  provide  scholar- 
ships for  students,  endow  professorial  chairs, 
and  construct  buildings. 

THE   NEED   FOR    FEDERAL   FUNDING 

The  federal  government  alone  Is  In  the 
position  to  undertake  the  task  of  funding 
educational  reform  to  the  extent  and  on  the 
scale  necessary  to  result  in  fundamental  In- 
novative change  affecting  mUllons  of  stu- 
dents. Not  only  Is  such  a  role  a  natural  part 
of  the  federal  concept,  but  there  Is  a  long 
record  of  distinguished  precedents.  In  sci- 
ence, health,  and  agriculture,  Washington 
has  provided,  through  national  foundations, 
Institutes,  or  other  Instrumentalities,  the 
kind  of  support  level  considered  essential. 
In  education,  too,  the  federal  government 
has  played  a  major  role.  When  there  existed 
a  national  need  for  expanding  facilities,  edu- 
cating returning  servicemen,  aiding  needy 
students,  or  funding  scientific  research.  Con- 
gress was  expected  to  respond  and  did. 

Once  again,  as  education  faces  Its  current 
crisis.  Congress  considers  an  educational 
funding  package  of  vltol  and  historic  Im- 
portance. The  first  component  of  this  broad- 
gauged  set  of  proposals  provides  for  con- 
tinued federal  support  for  student  aid.  In 
recent  years,  the  National  Defense  Student 
Loan  of  1968,  the  1964  College  Work-Study 
Program,  and  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  enabled  thousands  of  students  to  obtain 
an  education. 

These  programs,  with  appropriate  revisions, 
need  to  be  continued  and  expanded.  Innova- 
tions designed  to  serve  students — particu- 
larly those  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds— have  little  value  If  such  Individ- 
uals are  unable  to  meet  rising  costs  of 
education. 

A  second  part  of  the  proposed  package  in- 
cludes support  for  the  on-going  programs 
and  operations  of  poet-secondary  Institu- 
tions. While  there  are  differences  of  t^lnlon 
about  the  appropriate  formulae  for  funding, 
the  need  for  federal  assistance  to  Institutions 
has  received  strong  endorsements.  Without 
such  aid  some  institutions  may  actually  be 
forced  to  Increase  their  tuition  and  fees,  fur- 
ther limiting  educational  options  for  many 
students. 

A  third  element  In  the  federal  education 
package  Is  the  proposed  National  Institute 
of  Education  (NIE).  The  fundamental  ob- 
jective of  NIE  will  be  the  Improvement  of 
education  through  concerted  and  priority- 
conscious  research  and  development.  In  ad- 
dition to  basic  research,  the  NIE  would  be 
authorized  to  employ  Its  resources  to  address 
specific  problems  in  education. 

There  Is  little  question  concerning  the  need 
for  research  and  development  at  all  levels  of 
education.  Between  1960  and  1969  less  than 
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one  bUUon  dollars  were  Invested  in  R  and  D 
projects.  Moreover,  according  to  the  Rand 
Report.'  when  education  Is  compared  with 
major  industries  it  ranks  thirteenth  In  ex- 
penditures for  research  and  development. 

THE   NATIONAL  FOUNDATION   IN   S.   639 

What  is  contended  in  this  paper  is  that  a 
National  Foundation  for  Innovation  and 
Change  In  Post-Secondary  Education  would 
slg  ilflcant'y  enhance  and  balance  a  compre- 
hensive federal  approach  to  funding  educa- 
tion. The  kind  of  foundation  proposed  here, 
rather  than  competing  in  any  way  with  other 
federally  supported  programs  or  agencies, 
would  fulfill  a  need  not  met  by  existing  pro- 
grams. Such  a  foundation  would  provide  the 
catalytic  role  In  major  institutional  reform — 
not  change  for  the  sake  of  change  nor  the 
mere  tinkering  that  frequently  passes  for  in- 
novation, but  the  Implementation  of  desired 
fundamental,  conceptual,  or  structural  re- 
direction of  an  Institution's  growth  and 
deve'opment. 

Organizationally  the  proposed  foundation. 
«s  presently  designed  in  S.  659,  Includes  the 
following: 

A  fifteen  member  Post-Secondary  Educa- 
tion Board  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, 'vlth  a  chairman  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  among  the  appointed  members. 

The  term  of  office  of  board  members  will 
be  six  years  and  each  board  member  will  be 
Ineligible  for  reappointment  for  two  years 
following  the  expiration  of  their  sixth  year. 
The  board  will  establish  general  policies 
for.  and  review  the  conduct  of,  the  founda- 
tion, and  will  meet  at  least  tovii  times  a 
year. 

The  board  will  also  make  annual  reports  to 
the  President  regarding  foundation  activi- 
ties and  the  status  of  post-secondary  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  Including  recom- 
mendations for  reform. 

The  Foundation  Director  will  be  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  will  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President. 

The  Director  will  make  available  to  the 
board  information  and  assistance  deemed 
necessary  to  enable  the  broad  to  carry  out 
its  functions. 

The  foundation  is  also  authorized  to  make 
grants  to,  and  contracts  with,  institutions  of 
higher  education  (and  combinations  of  such 
Institutions)  and  other  public  and  private 
educational  institutions  and  agencies  to 
improve  f)ost-secondary  educational  oppor- 
tunities in  several  broad  areas. 

SUGGESTED       REVISIONS       TO      STRENGTHEN      THE 
NATIONAL     roUNDATION 

Leaving  aside  questions  of  detail  and  form, 
the  authors  of  this  paper  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  the  objectives  of  the  foundation 
might  be  better  served  If  the  proposed  model 
could  be  adapted  to  Incorporate  the  follow- 
ing major  additions  and  considerations. 

ComfKjsltlon  of  the  Foundation  Board: 
The  foundation  should  include  representa- 
tives from  the  academic  community,  from 
business,  the  professions,  the  arts,  labor,  as 
well  as  from  ethnic  and  racial  minorities. 
Regional  Advisory  committees  or  boards 
under  the  National  Foundation  should  re- 
flect the  same  types  of  constituesncies.  Tills 
would  greatly  Increase  the  likelihood  that 
both  academic  and  experiential  pdnta  of 
view  can  be  brought  Into  the  operations  of 
the  foundation.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  people  selected  to  serve  In  this  ca- 
pacity would  comprise  a  working  board  and 
should  not  surrender  their  autonomy  and 
their  Judgment  to  the  staff  created  to  serve 
them.    Such    regional    bocu-ds    could    work 
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within  the  framework  of  general  policies  set 
by  the  National  Foundation,  but  would  have 
In  addition  the  enormous  advantage  of  local 
contact  and  local  knowledge : 

Institutional  Accountability  In  Place  of 
Federal  Guidelines:  An  agency  that  sponsors 
Innovation  and  change  must,  In  Its  own  or- 
ganization, style,  and  leadership,  reflect  the 
spirit  of  the  programs  It  supports.  There  is 
within  the  concept  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion opportunity  for  a  new  spirit  of  federal- 
ism. Customary  requirements  of  narrow 
g^uldellnes,  bureaucratic  procedures,  and  ex- 
ternally Imposed  restraints  should  be  aban- 
doned. 

Most  colleges  and  universities  have  already 
established  their  own  institutional  research 
and  budget  offices,  committed  to  detailed  re- 
porting.  Mechanisms  of  external  consultation 
and  of  Internal  accountability  also  exist. 
Without  threatening  the  independence  of 
private  sector  institutions,  certain  minimal 
standards  of  accountability  and  consultation 
are  not  only  defensible  but  essential. 

Funds  to  the  Institution — not  to  the  De- 
partment, Program,  or  Professor:  Funds 
awarded  for  innovative  change  should  be 
granted  to  the  president  of  the  Institution 
(and  the  consultative  and  decision-making 
process  which  he  heads)  with  review  by  the 
governing  board.  In  this  manner  funds  al- 
located can  have  an  impact  upon  the  total- 
ity of  institutional  change.  While  technically 
grants  have  been  made  to  Institutions  and 
their  presidents,  traditionally  both  federal 
and  private  fund  sources  have  expected  presi- 
dents to  delegate  responsibility  for  the  grant 
to  Individuals  or  sub-systems  within  the  In- 
stitution. Frequently  these  funds  have  sup- 
ported individual  research  projects,  respond- 
ing to  "individual  entrepreneurshlp"  rather 
than  to  "Institutional  entrepreneur-ship." 

While  funding  for  research  is  indispensa- 
ble for  the  discovery  and  sharing  of  new 
knowledge,  such  a  pattern  of  support  has 
often  not  served  to  meet  either  the  needs 
for  change  delineated  in  this  paper  or  the 
objectives  of  the  foundation.  More  Impor- 
tantly, funds  of  this  nature  do  little  to  affect 
the  teaching-learning  patterns  for  millions 
of  students  enrolled  in  undergraduate  edu- 
cation. WhUe  some  shifts  have  probably  oc- 
curred during  the  last  three  years,  statistics 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  indicate  that,  from  the  Office  of 
Education,  52  institutions  received  91%  of 
the  research  and  development  project  sup- 
port distributed  t)etween  1963  and  1967.  Black 
colleges  received  approximately  .6%  of  these 
funds  while  Junior  and  community  colleges 
received  only  .2%  of  the  monies.  If  institu- 
tional change  is  to  be  accomplished,  both 
significantly  and  broadly,  funding  must  go 
to  the  president  of  the  institution  as  the 
chief  corporate  officer  rather  than  to  Individ- 
ual faculty  members  or  departments. 

Review  of  Innovative  Proposals:  In  an  ef- 
fort to  remove  the  "heavy  hand"  of  federal 
guidelines  and  directives  and  in  order  to 
stimulate  creative  Innovations  at  the  level 
of  the  institution,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
foundation  provide  block-types  of  grants  in 
response  to  applications  made  by  Institutions 
through  the  office  of  their  president. 

In  selecting  proposals  for  funding  and  in 
making  its  awards,  the  foundation  should 
consider  the  regional  committee's  com- 
ment and  weigh  the  Inherent  merit  of  the 
proposal  based  upon  such  considerations  as 
the  Imaginativeness  of  the  design,  evidence 
of  movement  through  the  consultative  proc- 
esses of  the  institution,  and  demonstrated 
awareness  of  applicable  professional  litera- 
ture and  research  findings. 

CONCLUDINC  observations:    a  needed  PER- 
SPECTIVE 

However  promising  the  vision,  however  im- 
pressive the  design,  it  would  be  presump- 
tuous to  suggest  that  the  concept  of  the 
foundation  offers  simplistic  solutions  to  the 
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complex  problems  facing  post-secondary  edu- 
cation: there  are  no  panaceas  In  the  realm 
of  social  engineering. 

This  paper  has  not  attempted  to  address 
Itself  to  the  desirable  or  proper  distribution 
of  students  within  the  post-secondary 
educational  spectrum— vocational-technical 
schools,  community  colleges,  state  colleges 
and  universities,  the  private  Institutions  or 
the  public.  We  are  confident  that— short  of 
Platonic  wisdom— a  diversity  of  effective  op- 
tions, more  adequate  funding,  better  plan- 
ning, and  good  counseling  offer  the  best  im- 
mediate possibilities  for  reconciling  the  in- 
terests  of  those  who  seek  learning  for  learn- 
ing's sake  with  those  who  wish  to  apply  their 
learning  to  the  more  immediate  and  practi- 
cal concerns  of  career  objectives. 

Moreover,  when  this  paper  refers  to  ac- 
countability, program  budgeting,  and  man- 
agement information  services  such  references 
should  not  be  misconstrued  as  subordinating 
the  values  of  learning  to  considerations  of 
efficiency,  productivity,  and  costs  in  a  man- 
ner that  fails  to  apprehend  the  multl-variate 
configuration  of  the  educational  enterprise 
To  some,  the  terms  of  innovation  and 
change  have  become  code  words  or  symbols 
for  a  blatant  antl-inteUectuallsm,  thinly 
concealing  outright  hostility  to  the  life  of 
the  mind  and  the  dictates  of  conscience. 

The  notion  of  change  and  innovation  as 
understood  by  the  authors  of  this  paper 
acknowledges  the  evolving  quality  of  knowl- 
edge, the  interdependence  of  man,  the  essen- 
tial value  of  human  diversity,  and  mans  un- 
ending quest  for  Intellectual,  artistic,  and 
moral  self-realization.  That  higher  educa- 
tion, despite  its  enormous  accomplishments 
faces  serious  problems  In  meeting  such  chal- 
lenges in  the  next  decade  or  two  cannot  be 
doubted. 

No  foundation  support,  whether  it  be  pub- 
lic or  private,  can  ever  giiarantee  that  Amer- 
ica's post-secondary  institution  will  in  fact 
make  the  adaptations  that  need  to  be  made. 
At  Ijest,  funds  for  innovation  and  change 
can  only  offer  these  institutions  the  possi- 
bUitles  for  greater  service  to  man  and  to  the 
nation. 

Indeed,  more  important  than  the  survival 
of  particular  educational  institutions  or  the 
continued  application  of  particular  ways  of 
doing  education  is  the  important  realization 
that  our  colleges  and  universities  are  not 
ends  In  themselves. 

Still,  In  an  era  of  competing  priorities  and 
of  sharpened  competition  for  scarce  re- 
sources, education  continues  to  represent 
this  nation's  most  promising  hope  for  a  bet- 
ter quality  of  life  and  for  a  renewed  com- 
mitment to  human  brotherhood  at  home  and 
abroad. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  national  foun- 
dation. American  post-secondary  education 
can  proceed  with  greater  confidence  to  help 
rebuild  the  nation  by  helping  new  genera- 
tions and  new  types  of  students  discover 
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JACK  DOLPH'S  REVENGE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  recent  press 
reports  have  indicated  that  Mr.  Jack 
Dolph,  commissioner  of  the  American 
Basketball  Association,  is  going  to  allow 
his  teams  to  raid  college  campuses  and 
sign  student  athletes  to  play  profes- 
sional basketball.  Mr.  Dolph  blames  his 
activities  on  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
comply  immediately  with  his  request  for 
an  antitrust  exemption  for  professional 
basketball.  Of  course,  Mr.  Dolph's  idea  is 
that  all  college  coaches  will  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  Congress  to  allow  the 
leagues  to  merge.  In  short,  it's  blackmail. 

The  idea  that  Congress  should  jump 
every  time  an  owner  of  a  professional 
sports  team  whistles  is  nothing  new.  1 
can  remember  very  vividly  the  cries 
which  resulted  in  the  spectacle  of  the 
football  merger  bill  with  its  monopoly 
benefits  and  imdemocratic  restrictions  chi 
players. 

While  Mr.  Dolph's  loud  protestations 
are  an  obvious  attempt  to  blackmail 
Congress,  I  hope  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  their  Representatives  turn  the 
tables  on  him.  I  hope  the  people  of  this 
country  will  sigree  with  my  strongly  held 
belief  that  as  soon  as  a  boy  is  profes- 
sionally qualified  to  play  basketball,  in 
college  or  not,  he  should  be  allowed  to 
play  professionally  for  money.  Coach  Mc- 
Guire  of  the  Marquette  team  summed  up 
my  convictions  <hi  this  matter  very  well 
when  he  said,  in  substance,  that  he  could 
not  recommend  to  his  players  that  they 
finish  college  before  playing  professimal 
ball.  He  said  he  had  had  a  hard  look  into 
the  "cupboards"  of  many  of  his  boys  and 
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had  found  those  cupboards  bare,  and  he 
could  not  deprive  them  of  their  chance 
to  make  it.  I  agree  with  Coach  McGuire 
and  I  ask  you  what  kind  of  person  would 
want  to  deny  to  a  poor  kid  with  a  short- 
lived talent  his  right  to  participate  in  the 
old  American  dream  where  anyone  can 
make  it  if  he  is  talented. 

The  Congress  did  not  let  Motown  Rec- 
ords and  all  the  other  record  companies 
combine  to  prevent  Michael  Jackson  of 
the  Jackson  Five  from  singing  for  money 
until  he  finished  college  and  sang  in  the 
college  glee  club.  The  Congress  did  not 
let  the  movie  studios  combine  to  prevent 
some  latter-day  Shirley  Temple  from 
acting  until  she  finished  college  and  had 
acted  in  the  campus  theatre  group. 

So  I  say  "hooray  for  Jack  Dolph."  He 
is  on  the  right  track  by  allowing  more 
personal  freedom  for  players,  even  If  I 
believe  he  is  doing  it  to  blackmail  Con- 
gress. God  works  in  mysterious  ways  his 
good  to  perform  and  the  results  of  Jack 
Dolph's  revenge  is  certainly  evidence  of 
this. 

I  hope  that  my  efforts  will  continue  to 
keep  the  leagues  apart  to  insure  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  type  of  competition  for 
a  youngster's  short-lived  athletic  skills. 
This  is  the  essence  of  our  American  sys- 
tem. 

This  bickering  over  something  as  basic 
to  our  country  as  the  right  to  bargain  for 
the  sale  of  one's  professional  skills  sad- 
dens me  a  great  deal  but  it  gives  me 
determination  to  hope  that  the  day  will 
soon  come  in  all  professional  sports  when 

a  young,  talented  player  will  be  able  to 
say  to  the  rich  owners  of  professional 
sports  teams :  At  last,  Mister  Owners,  you 
are  letting  me  work  at  my  profession 
when  I  am  professionally  qualified.  At 
last.  Mister  Owners,  you  are  bidding  for 
my  services  like  any  other  businessman 
would.  At  last.  Mister  Owners,  I  can  move 
to  another  team  if  that  team  wants  to 
purchase  my  services.  At  last.  Mister 
Owners,  you  are  paying  me  what  I  am 
worth  to  your  "bigtime"  sports  enter- 
prise. 


vhttnam 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  considering 
the  long  and  checkered  history  of  efforts 
to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia,  beginning  with  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1954,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  there  is  now  substantial 
public  confusion  about  the  prospects  for 
reaching  an  agreement.  We  have  seen  a 
succession  of  public  ultimatimis,  private 
offers,  secret  meetings,  and  seven,  eight, 
or  nine-point  programs  and  counter- 
programs. 

It  is  not  easy  to  cut  through  this 
ttiicket  of  postures,  proposals,  and  prop- 
aganda to  find  the  basic  issues  at  stake. 
In  a  recent  column  in  the  Providence 
Sunday  Joiu-nal,  Mr.  Hamilton  E.  Davis, 
chief  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
Providence  Journal  and  Serening  Bulle- 
tin, has  done  Just  that. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  Mr. 
Davis'  perceptive  analysis  of  the  difBcult 
choices  that  now  confront  the  United 
States  in  South  Vietnam,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  his  column  from 
the  Providence  Sunday  Journal  of  Jan- 


uary 30,  1972,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recdrd, 
as  follows: 

Nixon  Avoids  a  Ket  Issub 
(By  Hamilton  E.  Davis) 
Washington. — President     Nixon's    disclo- 
sure about  secret  attempts  to  negotiate  a 
peace  in  Vietnam  was  sad. 

One  could  note  that  the  entire  show  was 
aimed  at  the  American  public  lor  political 
effect.  One  could  note  in  the  same  context 
that  the  set  of  secret  proposals  set  forth  by 
the  President  were  outlined  by  him  publicly 
m  October  of  1970. 

Both  of  these  points  would  be  true,  but 
there  is  no  energy  left  for  Indignation.  Only 
sadness  that  after  a  sudden  soaring  of  hope 
an  unluiown  number  of  months  of  bombing 
and  death  remains  before  an  American  with- 
drawal, to  say  nothing  of  an  end  to  the  war 
Itself. 

For  what  the  President's  television  speech 
did  was  to  indicate  that  he  has  not  yet  begun 
to  deal  with  the  nub  of  the  issue:  the  ques- 
tion of  support  for  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam,  after  the  United  States  has  with- 
drawn physically. 

The  first  thing  the  United  States  has  to 
realize  In  this  context  is  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese Intend  to  win.  They  are  not  asking 
the  U.S.  to  "overthrow"  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese government,  as  the  President  implied; 
they  feel  confident  of  being  able  to  do  that 
themselves.  They  demand  only  that  we  get 
out  of  the  way,  completely  out  of  the  way. 
A  rtrriLB  offkr 
Toward  this  end  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Viet  Cong  have  been  fighting  for  twenty 
years  or  more,  paying  huge  material  and  hu- 
man costs  in  the  process.  To  offer  them  now 
such  Items  as  a  ceasefire,  elections  under  In- 
ternational supervision,  and  an  interim  gov- 
ernment— in  other  words,  the  whole  sce- 
nario they  accepted  at  Geneva  In  1960'8  and 
then  had  yanked  from  under  them — is  futile. 
It  is  possible  that  the  drain  on  North  Viet- 
namese resources  has  become  so  great  that 
they  will  now  conclude  that  they  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  win  their  objective — control  of 
aoutb  Vietnam — by  accepting  the  Nixon  pro- 
posals. But  there  is  no  public  evidence  to 
that  effect;  and  the  record  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment prophecies  in  this  regard  is  bleak. 

Barring  this  possibility,  the  United  States 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  remain  as  far 
apart  as  ever.  The  United  States  has  been 
withdrawing  troops  steadily,  but  Mr.  Nixon 
is  doing  everything  he  can  within  that  con- 
text to  make  sure  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment does  not  fall. 

The  American  military  position  grows  In- 
exorably weaker,  however,  and  the  domestic 
political  pressures  increase  apace.  In  spite  of 
adroit  efforts  to  keep  them  under  control. 
Mr.  Nixon's  political  vulnerability  was  re- 
vealed most  dramatically  In  his  televised  In- 
terview with  Dan  Rather  of  C7BS  a  few  weeks 
ago.  In  the  football  argot  the  President  is  so 
fond  of.  Rather  stuck  him  In  the  numbers 
with  a  wickedly  tough  question:  Have  you 
ever  offered  a  full  withdrawal  in  exchange  for 
American  prisoners? 

POLmCAL   QITKSTION 

The  question  translated  into  political 
terms,  was:  Do  you  care  more  about  propping 
up  the  South  Vietnamese  government  than 
you  do  about  the  prisoners?  Facing  the  ques- 
tion head-on,  Nixon  could  reply  only  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  had  turned  down  such 
a  propoeal,  a  clear  fudge  that  the  White 
House  had  to  spend  the  next  few  days  back- 
ing away  from. 

But  the  political  wall  contained  in  this 
simple  question  continued  to  be  felt — it  was 
the  reason  for  the  disclosure  of  the  secret 
talks.  Mr.  NUon  may  have  t\imed  the  pres- 


sure aside  for  a  time,  but  probably  not  for 
long. 

"If  the  enemy  wants  peace,"  the  President 
said  In  his  television  speech,  "It  will  have  to 
recognize  the  Important  difference  between 
settlement  and  surrender."  The  fact  is  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  know  very  well  the 
difference  between  settlement  and  surrender. 

"If  they  accept  a  "settlement"  that  does 
not  give  them  the  political  arrangement  they 
want  in  South  Vietnam,  then  they  toill  have 
surrendered,  and  there  is  no  indication  they 
are  willing  to  do  that. 

We  are  the  ones  who  must  learn  the  dif- 
ference between  settlement  and  surrender 
The  American  public  has  to  decide  what  in- 
terest we  have  In  maintaining  the  South 
Vietnamese  government,  either  through  sup- 
port in  the  ground,  air  support  from  the  In- 
dochlna  bases,  or  post-withdrawal  financial 
support. 

It  Is  hard  to  tell  now  when  this  question 
wlU  become  acute.  By  May  U.S.  troop  strength 
wUl  be  down  to  69,000.  and  given  the  ratio 
in  the  American  army  of  combat  to  non- 
combat  troops,  that  force  probably  will  not 
have  much  military  significance. 

It  will  then  be  up  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  contain  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Viet  Cong.  The  U.S.  can  continue  to  bomb  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  traU  In  Laos,  but  that  will  not 
force  a  halt  to  enemy  operations. 

The  threat  to  the  survival  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  regime  will  then  be  great,  and  at 
home.  President  Nixon  will  once  again  be 
faced  with  the  political  question:  Do  you  care 
more  about  propping  up  the  South  Vietna- 
mese than  you  do  about  getting  the  prisoners 
back? 

ONLY  A  FIFE  ORKAIC 

To  think  that  we  can  get  a  ceasefire,  in- 
terim governments,  elections  and  so  forth  In 
South  Vietnam  Is  probably  a  pipe  dream  now. 
There  Is  Just  one  chance  that  we  can  escape 
without  a  clear  defeat,  and  that  Is  the  slUn 
possibility  that  the  Thleu  regime  can  hold 
Its  own  without  our  help. 

To  get  the  prisoners  back,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  pull  out  our  forces,  stop  all  bomb- 
ing, and  end  military  assistance  to  the  south. 
If  that  amounts  to  surrender,  that  Is  the 
price  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay. 


SENATOR  MARK  HATFIELD'S 

DECISION  TO  SEEK  REELECTION 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  news 
that  our  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  Mark  Hatfuld,  has  de- 
cided to  stand  for  reelection  to  the  UJ3. 
Senate  is  good  news,  indeed. 

It  is  good  news  not  only  for  the  people 
of  Oregon,  whom  he  has  served  so  dili- 
gently and  so  well  for  more  than  20  years, 
but  also  for  the  people  of  my  State  of 
Hawaii. 

For  in  Mark  Hatfield  we  have  an  ally 
in  our  efforts  to  end  the  crippling  west 
coast  dock  strike,  which  has  caused  im- 
employment,  millions  of  dollars  In  lost 
business,  and  a  Jarring  setback  in  the 
economy  of  our  States  and  our  Nation. 

In  ills  quiet,  persistent  way,  Marx 
Hatfield  has  been  working  behind  the 
scenes  to  try  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  im- 
passe between  labor  and  management,  so 
that  the  rights  of  the  parties  can  be  pre- 
served and  so  that,  at  the  same  time,  the 
public  interest  and  well-being  can  be 
served. 

We  in  Hawaii  are  glad  Mark  Hatfield 
shares  our  concern  that  the  lengthy  west 
coast  dock  paralysis  be  ended  at  the  earl- 
iest possible  moment. 

The  people  of  Oregon  can  be  glad,  too. 
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for  they  know  that  Mark  Hatfield  has 
their  best  interests  at  heart. 

His  decision  to  seek  another  term  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  is  good  news  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Oregon  in  yet  another  way.  For 
Mark  Hatfield  represents  them  on  very 
strategic  committees:  Commerce,  Inter- 
ior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Educational  Opportu- 
nity, and  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

Committees  are  the  workhorses  of  Con- 
gress. Here  is  where  hearings  are  held. 
Here  is  where  investigations  and  inquiries 
are  undertaken.  Here  is  where  legislation 
is  considered,  forged,  and  worked  out  for 
consideration  of  the  entire  Senate  mem- 
bership. 

Through  Mark  Hatfield,  Oregon  has  a 
voice  and  a  vote  on  these  committees  so 
vital  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

Just  a  listing  of  the  subcommittees  of 
tlie  Committee  on  Commerce  indicates 
the  breadth  and  scope  of  the  Jurisdiction 
of  tills  very  important  and  active  com- 
mittee: Aviation;  Communications;  Con- 
sumer; Environment;  Merchant  Marine; 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere ;  Surface  Trans- 
portation: Foreign  Commerce  and  Tour- 
ism; and  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Freight  Car  Shortage. 

Portimately  for  Oregon,  Mark  Hat- 
held  is  the  highest  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Environment, 
a  subject   in   which   he   was   an   early 

pioneer  long  before  it  became  a  popular 

national  cause. 
Through  Mark  Hatfield.  Oregonians 

also  have  a  voice  and  a  vote  on  the  im- 
portant Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee.  Again,  the  subcommittee 
titles  show  the  scope  of  the  committee's 
jurisdiction:  Indian  Affairs;  Minerals, 
Materials  and  Fuels;  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion; P>ublic  Lands;  Territories  and  In- 
sular Affairs;  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources; and  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Legislative  Oversight.  Mark  Hatfield  is 
the  top  ranking  Republican  on  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee. 

In  addition,  he  serves  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity, a  natural  post  for  him  as  a  cham- 
pion of  better  schools  and  better  educa- 
tion and  of  equal  rights  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mark  Hatfield  serves  on  yet  another 
committee,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  which  acts  as  a  focal 
point  for  congressional  attention  to  prob- 
lems of  small  businesses  in  America. 

What  many  citizens  may  not  realize  is 
that  the  people  of  Oregon  can  make  cer- 
tain they  will  continue  to  be  represented 
on  these  key  committees  by  reelecting 
Mark  Hatfield. 

Otherwise,  suiother  Senator  from  an- 
other State  could  very  well  be  given 
these  choice  committee  posts.  A  new  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  have  no  guar- 
antee whatsoever  of  obtaining  these  same 
committee  assignments. 

We  who  come  from  Hawaii,  a  small 
State  in  terms  of  population,  well  know 
the  critical  need  to  have  our  Senators  on 
key  committees  of  special  importance 
to  our  State.  So  we  feel  a  kinship  with 
the  people  of  Oregon,  also  a  relatively 
small  State,  in  their  imperative  need  to 


make  sure  their  Senators  occupy  strategic 
posts  in  their  behalf. 

We  feel  a  kinship  with  our  neighbors 
in  Oregon  on  other  grounds,  lor  we  share 
similar  problems  and  concerns.  We  are 
both  Pacific  Ocean  States.  We  are  keen- 
ly aware  how  vital  our  marine  liigh- 
ways  are  to  trade  and  commerce  and  how 
essential  uninterrupted  seaborne  trans- 
portation is.  We  both  realize  the  imp)era- 
tive  need  for  wise  management  of  our 
ocean  resources.  We  both  have  marvelous 
natural  resources,  fine  recreation  areas, 
and  unsurpassed  scenic  attractions  which 
we  are  endeavoring  to  protect  and  en- 
hance. 

To  work  on  these  and  other  problems, 
the  people  of  Oregon  have  been  most  for- 
tunate to  have  the  leadership  of  Mark 
Hatfield  in  public  office  for  more  than 
20  years.  His  background  and  his  ex- 
perience— and  his  record  of  accomplish- 
ment in  the  fields  near  and  dear  to  the 
people  of  Oregon  and  the  Nation — es- 
pecially qualify  Mark  Hatfield  to  repre- 
sent Oregon  for  another  6  years  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Having  served  with  Mark  Hatfield 
during  all  of  his  first  term,  I  can  attest  to 
his  effectiveness,  integrity,  and  leader- 
ship. I  congratulate  the  people  of  Ore- 
gon on  the  opportimity  they  have  to  se- 
lect him  once  more  to  serve  them. 


TEENAGE  EXCHANGE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
marks  the  21st  anniversary  of  the  Youth 

for  Understanding  International  Teen- 
age Exchange  program,  and  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  that 
organization  for  the  outstanding  work  it 
has  performed  since  its  inception. 

Youth  for  Understanding  began  in  1951 
when  the  Detroit,  Mich.,  area  Rotary 
Club  agreed  to  host  75  CJerman  teenaigers 
who  were  selected  for  tin  exchange  pro- 
gram by  the  U.S.  State  Department. 
When  it  became  apparent  that  the  par- 
ticipating Rotary  Clubs  could  not  find 
sufficient  homes  for  these  students  among 
their  membership,  the  executive  director 
of  the  Ann  Arbor  Council  of  Churches, 
Mrs.  Rachel  Andresen,  was  asked  to  lend 
her  assistance.  Mrs.  Andresen  has  done  a 
most  commendable  job  of  supervising 
this  program  since  its  beginning  and 
now  serves  as  its  executive  director. 

Since  1951,  the  program  has  grown  to 
be  the  largest  organization  in  the  field 
of  teenage  exchange  programs.  The  plan- 
ning and  development  of  Youth  for  Un- 
derstanding has  been  industrious  and 
imaginative.  More  than  19,300  students 
from  47  countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  Latin 
America,  and  Africa  have  come  to  the 
United  States  through  Youth  for  Under- 
standing. Since  1956,  more  than  11,300 
American  high  school  students  have  gone 
overseas  to  live  with  famihes  through  the 
aegis  of  the  program.  As  a  result  of  its 
increase  in  size.  Youth  for  Understanding 
was  Incorporated  as  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization in  1964. 

The  Youth  for  Understanding  Ex- 
change program  brings  students  from 
Western  European  countries,  Africa, 
Japan,  and  the  Philippines  to  the  United 
States  for  1  year  and  students  from  Latin 


America  for  6  months.  These  students 
Uve  with  American  famihes  and  attend 
American  liigh  schools.  They  are  15  to  17 
years  of  age.  The  credit  they  receive  from 
American  schools  upon  returning  home 
depends  upon  evaluation  by  their  own 
school  authorities.  A  special  community 
college  program  enables  the  older — 18- 
and  19-year-old — exchange  students 
from  overseas  to  attend  a  commimity 
college  in  thds  country. 

The  American  students  overseas  sum- 
mer program  includes  American  stu- 
dents, 16  to  18  years  of  age,  chosen  from 
applications  submitted  to  the  Youth  for 
Understanding  committees  in  their  ovm 
community  or  by  direct  application  to 
the  Ann  Arbor  office.  These  students 
must  be  recommended  by  their  high 
school,  their  church,  and  by  personal 
references.  In  addition,  American  stu- 
dents are  screened  by  a  Youth  for  Under- 
standing committee.  These  American 
students  spend  2  months  in  Western 
Europe,  South  America,  the  Phihppines, 
Mexico,  or  Japan.  They  live  with  a  se- 
lected host  family  where  they  gain  an 
appreciation  of  the  land,  its  people,  and 
their  culture. 

This  teenage  exchange  program  has 
proven  its  value  in  a  world  which  is  con- 
stantly shrinking  and  in  which  global 
war  can  end  civilization.  The  world  to- 
day demands  better  human  understand- 
ing. 

It  is  In  this  era  that  youth  have  the 

greatest  stake.  They  live  in  a  world  where 
every  great  issue  becomes  a  world  issue. 

A  population  explosion  can  mean  9  bil- 
lion persons  living  on  this  planet  by  the 
year  2000,  three  times  the  present  popu- 
lation. Rapid  depletion  of  natural  re- 
sources demands  conservation  on  a  global 
scale.  Ideological  conflicts  are  not  limited 
to  students  on  campus,  but  even  involve 
the  peasants  on  the  edge  of  Outer  Mon- 
golia as  well.  A  tiny  flame  of  conflict  any- 
where on  earth  can  ignite  the  fires  of 
world  war  HI. 

Student  exchange  aids  our  youth  in 
living  in  this  kind  of  world  and  helps 
them  to  play  a  role  In  shaping  man's 
destiny  on  earth  Commimication  must 
be  improved,  but  we  can  only  learn  to 
communicate  as  we  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  people  of  varying  back- 
groimds  and  varying  cultures. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  involved  in 
international  affairs  have  long  been 
frustrated  by  the  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  most  North  Americans  to  become 
interested  in  foreign  policy  and  interna- 
tional affairs. 

Most  individuals  are  so  involved  in  per- 
sonal, family,  local,  and  national  prob- 
lems that  they  tend  to  ignore  events 
international  in  scope.  Yet,  in  Ught  of 
man's  venture  into  space  and  our  own 
view  of  earth  as  seen  from  the  moon,  it 
becomes  quite  evident  that  we  are  one 
world  and  the  problems  of  this  world  are 
the  problems  of  us  all. 

Teenage  student  exchange  is  one 
method  through  which  we  can  assist 
individuals  suid  families  to  become  aware 
of  foreign  policy  and  international 
affairs  on  a  very  personal  level — either  by 
encouraging  them  to  open  their  own 
homes  to  foreign  students  or  by  en- 
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couraglng  them  to  send  their  own  teen- 
age sons  and  daughters  abroad.  Youth 
for  Understanding  is  one  way  to  bring 
international  relations  to  the  personal, 
family,  school,  and  local  commxinity  level. 
It  is  something  individual  families  can 
do  for  world  peace  and  understanding 
from  the  ver>  sanctuary  of  their  own 
homes. 


THE  YOUTH  FOR  UNDERSTANDING 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  and 
■insertion  prepared  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney). 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Youth  Understanding  Program 

lAr.  Tunney.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  at 
this  time  to  express  my  admiration  for  an 
organization  which  has  endeavored  to  In- 
crease the  understanding  among  young  peo- 
ple in  this  world. 

The  Youth  for  Understanding  Program  was 
created  by  the  Detroit,  Michigan,  area  Rotary 
Clubs  in  1951  to  promote  the  exchange  of 
Ideas  among  young  people.  The  program  orig- 
inated with  75  young  German  students.  The 
direction  of  this  program  was  given  to  Dr. 
Rachel  Andresen  when  the  Rotary  Clubs  were 
unable  to  find  sufficient  housing  for  these 
students.  Dr.  Andresen,  as  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Ann  Arbor  Council  of  Churches, 
has  greatly  assisted  the  program  through  use 
of  her  educational  and  professional  skills. 
Since  the  time  of  Dr.  Andresen's  Initial  In- 
volvement, the  program  has  grown  In  size 
from  the  original  75  students  to  a  total  of 
6,000  students,  annually. 

The  state  of  California  can  be  proud  of  the 
role  that  It  has  played  in  this  program.  There 
are  presently  650  students  living  and  attend- 
ing school  In  our  state.  This  total  places  Cali- 
fornia second  in  the  United  States  in  number 
of  students  participating  each  year  In  the 
program. 

The  Youth  for  Understanding  Program, 
which  encompasses  45  nations,  provides  an 
opportunity  for  young  people  to  gain  an  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  the  ways  of 
life  of  other  people.  In  this  manner,  the  pro- 
gram can  promote  international  goodwill 
which  Is  essential  If  we  are  to  live  In  harmony 
with  each  other. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
In  applauding  the  efforts  of  the  Youth  for 
Understanding  Program  and  for  wishing  It 
many  more  years  of  success. 

California 

AGOURA 

Agoura  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Albert 
Action. 

Miss  Vesna  Marn,  Yugoslavia,  W.  Majors. 

ALAMEDA 

Enclnal  High  School:  Principal.  Mr.  Grant 
Brandes. 

Mr.  BertU  Undblad,  Sweden.  E.  Wade. 
Mr.  Rosier  Mason,  Liberia,  E.  Rlvard. 

ALAMO 

Miss  Berlt  Johansson,  Sweden,  see  Dan- 
ville, San  Ramon  High  School. 

ALT  A  LOMA 

Alta  Loma  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  S. 
L.  Butters. 

Miss  Ellen  De  Vrles,  Netherlands,  S.  M. 
Carr. 

ANAHEIM 

Miss  Marlene  Lampenschulte,  Germany,  see 
F\illeron  Roeary  High  School. 


Anaheim  Union  High  School:  Principal, 
Mr.  Avon  Carlson. 

Mr.  Mats  Bolander,  Sweden,  R.  Rasmussen. 

Mr.  Burkhard  Henke,  Germany,  L.  Lee. 

Mr.  Staffan  Nyman,  Sweden,  N.  Williams. 

Loara  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  O.  G. 
Thomason. 

Miss  Vibeke  Bojesen,  Denmark,  D.  Nellsen. 

Magnolia  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Mc- 
Klm. 

Miss  Leena  Rytlla,  Finland,  A.  Robertson. 

Savanna  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Rose. 

Miss  Snezana  Lakic,  Yugoslavia,  H.  White. 

Mr.  Helkki  Palmen,  Finland,  E.  Williams. 

ANTIOCH 

Antioch  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Don 
Richardson. 

Mr.  Johan  Dalen,  Sweden,  K.  F.  Kret- 
schmer. 

APPLE  VALLEY 

Apple  Valley  High  School:   Principal,  Mr. 
Tony  Balsamo. 
Miss  Bodil  Ehn,  Sweden,  R.  E.  Klofanda. 

APTOS 

Aptos  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Richard 
Cunnison. 
Miss  Danlela  Speck,  Qermany,  T.  Woods. 

ARCATA 

Areata  Union  High  School:  Principle,  Mr. 
Edwin  Oliveira. 

Mr.  Zivko  Icev,  Yugoslavia,  E.  Mervich. 

ARTESIA 

Miss  Antoinette  Mathay,  Philippines,  see 
Cerrttos,  Richard  Oahr  High  School. 

BAKERSFIELD 

Bakersfleld  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Ken  Bobesky. 

Miss  Rltva  Henrlksson,  Finland,  W.  Biggar. 

Foothill  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Arthur 
Johnson. 

Mr.  Arte  Bleljenberg.  Netherlands,  O.  Fln- 
zel. 

Highland  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Wes- 
ley Anderson. 

Miss  Sirpa  Halkonen,  Finland,  C.  Bunton. 

North  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Harold 
Corey. 

Miss  Birgit  Andersen.  Denmark,  E.  Golden. 

Mr.  Johan  Lovrup,  Sweden,  J.  Thompson. 

West  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Edwin 
DeMello. 

Mr.  Dieter  Horn,  Germany,  G.  Lovelace. 

BEN    LOMOND 

Miss  Agnes  Brun,  Denmark,  see  Feiton,  San 
Lorenzo  Valle^Hlgh  School. 

BERKELEY 

Berkeley  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  C. 
Wong. 

Mr.  Eric  TTieo  Vos,  Netherlands,  B.  McFar- 
lane. 

BIG  BEAR   LAKE 

Big  Bear  High  School:  Principal,  Dr.  Rus- 
sell Reynold. 

Mr.  Mikael  Ruben,  Sweden,  J.  Henderson. 

BONITA 

Miss  Christine  Buenz,  Germany,  see  Chula 
Vista,  Bonita  Vista  High  School. 

BREA 

Brea-Olinda  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Gary  Goff. 

Miss  Dominique  Lanternier,  France.  S. 
Clanteo. 

BUENA  PARK 

Buena  Park  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Richard  H.  Spaulding. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Chamblay,  Prance,  J.  Czaykow- 
skl. 

Miss  Charlotte  Rotermund,  Germany,  C. 
Rak. 

Mr.  Jan  SkEuirud.  Norway,  P.  L.  Hughes. 

BURBANK 

Burbank  High  School :  Principal,  Dr.  Robert 
Leland. 


Miss  Vlsnja  Kukoc,  Yugoslavia,  M.  Kenter 
Mr.  Manfred  Kunk,  Germany,  R.  Pierce 
Miss  Tereslta  Legaspi,  PhUipplnes,  H.  Phin- 

ney. 
Mr.  Alfredo  S.  Roque,  Jr.,  PhUippines   H 

WestfaU.  ' 

Mr.  Holger  Schacht,  Germany,  R.  Segall 
John  Burroughs  High  School:    Principal 

Mr.  Sherman  Chavoor.  ' 

Mr.     Beat     De     Roche,     Switzerland,    I. 

Schroder. 

Miss  Eva-Maria  Steffenhagen,  Qermany,  W 

T.  Mount,  Jr. 

Calabasas 
Miss  Vesna  Marn,  Yugoslavia,  see  Agoura. 

CAMARILO 

Adolf o  Camartllo  High  School:  Principal, 
Mr.  Donald  C.  Jansen. 

Miss  Anne  Clemetsen,  Norway,  T.  Campbell. 

CAMPBELL 

Campbell  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Robert  Peck. 

Miss  Sabine  Enckels,  Belgium,  S.  W.  Mill- 
edge. 

Mr.  Joseph  Ackah-Yensu,  Ghana,  D. 
Palmby. 

Westmont  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Robert  Culp. 

Miss  Arlette  C.  Benltez,  Colombia,  R.  lieyva. 

Mr.  Arne  Lund-Jensen,  Sweden,  I.  Mar- 
tin. 

CAR  MICHAEL 

Jesuit  Prep  School:  Principal,  Pr.  Ed.  Cal- 
lanan. 

Mr.  Ramiro  Bustamante  O.,  Bolivia,  J.  De- 
piazza. 

CASTRO  VALLEY 

Miss  Eeva  Lonnblad,  Finland,  see  Hayward. 

Canyon  Valley  High  School :  F»rlnclpal,  Dr. 
Robert  Forbes. 

Mr.  Mats  Ahlback,  Sweden,  R.  Forbes. 

Miss  Mabel  Dagbe.  Liberia,  O.  Homolka. 

Miss  Deslree  Larsson,  Sweden,  J.  Taugney. 

Miss  Elja  Orpana,  Finland,  D.  Akers. 

Castro  Valley  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Richard  Tubbs. 

Miss  Anna  S.  M.  Boelstra,  Netherlands,  L. 
Goldsmith. 

Mr.  Alexander  S.  Alson,  Philippines,  L. 
Giannottl. 

CERRTTOS 

Richard  Gahr  High  School:  Principal,  Dr. 
Hanford  Rants. 

Miss  Antoinette  Mathay,  Philippines,  F. 
\Utchel. 

CHULA  VISTA 

Miss  Merete  Dyhr,  Denmark,  see  Coronado. 

Bonita  Vista  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Robert  Geyer. 

Miss  Christine  Buenz,  Germany,  A.  J.  Ding- 
man. 

Hilltop  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Fred 
Mahoney. 

Miss  Eva  Schotte,  Sweden,  M.  Miranda. 

CONCORD 

Carondelet  High  School:  Principal,  Sister 
Kathleen. 

Miss  Maria  OUesch,  Germany,  S.  Calone. 

Miss  Ma.  Sophie  Wetterhoff,  Finland,  J. 
Hughes. 

Clayton  Valley  High  School :  Principal,  Mr. 
R.  Belluomlni. 

Mr.  Osvaldo  A.  Estrago,  Paraguay,  S.  S.  Gal- 
llnger. 

Miss  EHlzabeta  Lazarevska,  Yugoslavia,  J. 
Greig. 

Miss  Ellen  Rlsoe,  Norway,  J.  Dvirham. 

Miss  Anna-Leena  Sairanen,  Finland,  G.  J. 
Olbur. 

Concord  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  WilUs 
C.  Golns. 

Miss  Ingrid  Pedersen,  Denmark,  L.  L. 
Lyons. 

Mount  Diaiblo  High  School:  Principal.  Dr. 
Ferdinand  Diel. 

Miss  Bemardlta  Limjap,  PhUippines,  J. 
Petersen. 
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Ygnaclo  Valley  High  School :  Principal,  I>r. 
Ernest  Wutzke. 
Miss  Margit  Eisner,  Germany,  B.  Rocker. 
Miss    Maribel    Valenton,    Philippines,    H. 

GuUlen. 

CORONA 

Corona  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  James 
Pfelffer. 
Mr.  Thomas  Ratajczak,  Germany,  M.  James. 

CORONADO 

Coronado    High    School:     Principal,    Mr. 
Robert  J.  Oliver. 
Miss  Merete  Dyhr,  Denmark,  G.  Cech. 

CUCAMONGA 

Miss  Ellen  De  Vries,  Netherlands,  See  Alta 
Loma. 

CUPERTINO 

Cupertino  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
George  Fernandez. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Altesor,  Mexico,  E.  Black- 
ham. 

Miss  Anneli  ELalllo,  Finland,  C.  Miller. 

Mr.  Renato  Maliwat,  Philippines,  J.  Cal- 
houn. 

Homestead  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Warren  Bryld. 

Mr.  Kurt  Keller,  Switzerland,  J.  Ackley. 

Mr.  Paulus  Klinkhamer,  Netherlands,  W. 
p.  Craine. 

Mr.  Ola  Svensson,  Sweden,  J.  Haynes. 

Monte  VUta  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Dale  Deselms. 

Miss  Margrethe  M.  Gade,  Denmark,  M. 
Stanton. 

Miss  Merja  Ikkela,  Finland,  D.  Paulsen. 

Mr.  Frank  Volders,  Belgium,  C.  Armstrong. 

DALY    CITY 

Serramonte    High    School;    Principal,    Mr. 
Louis  Martin. 
Miss  Dorthe  Jacobsen,  Denmark,  R.  Nagle. 

DANVILLE 

Monte  Vista  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Swasey. 

Mr.  Philippe  Laudrln,  France,  J.  Rogan. 

Mr.  Bo  Leth-E^spensen,  Denmark,  P. 
Spalding. 

Miss  Agneta  Persson,  Sweden,  R.  MacDou- 
gall. 

San  Ramon  Valley  High  School:  Principal, 
Mr.  James  Cozens. 

Mr.  Bemaxd  Houdmont,  Belgium,  R.  Stipe. 

Miss  Berlt  Johansson,  Sweden,  T.  Parnell. 

Miss  Maylis  Karjalainen,  Finland,  B. 
McCoy. 

DAVIS 

Davis  High  School:    Principal,   Dr.   Mans- 
field. 
Mr.  Christophe  Duplay,  France,  D.  L.  Proett. 

DIAMOND    BAR 

Miss  Vera  Steschulat,  Germany,  see  Po- 
mona. 

DtTBLIN 

Dublin  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Landers. 

Mr.  Hendrlk  Blnnendyk,  Netherlands,  J. 
Clifton. 

Mr.  Benjamin  P.  Natlvldad,  Philippines, 
A.  A.  Herrero. 

FAIRFIELD 

Fairfield  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Sam 
Tracas. 
Mr.  Anders  Ruter,  Sweden,  W.  Hancock. 

FELTON 

San  Lorenzo  Valley  High  School:  Principal, 
Mr.  Kenneth  Bailey. 
Miss  Agnes  Brun,  Denmark,  W.  Weaver. 

FREMONT 

Irvlngton  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  J. 
Tranchlnl. 

Miss  Ma.  D.  A.  F.  Hoffmans,  Netherlands, 
D.  Enos. 

Miss  Maria  Helena  Urrea,  Colombia,  J.  Cal- 
deria. 

Mission  San  Jose  High  School:  Principal, 
Dr.  Vance  Nelson. 


Miss  Sabine  Hake,  Germany.  C.   Sugden. 

Mr.  Srdan  Jerkunlca,  Yugoslavia,  N.  Colt. 

Miss  Susanne  Mathys,  Switzerland,  L. 
Campbell. 

Oblone  College:  President,  Dr.  Steven 
Epler. 

Miss  Benlta  Doktar,  Finland,  E.  Vargas. 

Miss  Marianne  Jacobl,  Switzerland,  O.  Legg. 

FRESNO 

Bullard  High  School :  Principal,  Mr.  Vernon 
Walker. 

Miss  Ylva  Sahlestrom.  Sweden,  K.  Meyer. 

Fresno  City  College:  Principal,  Dr.  Clyde 
McNully. 

Miss  Christine  Demlerre,  Switzerland,  G. 
F.  Finch. 

Herbert  Hoover  High  School:  Principal, 
Mr.  Richard  Neal. 

Miss  Eeva  Torkkola,  Finland,  N.  Walden. 

McLane  High  School :  Principal,  Mr.  Harold 
Sanderson. 

Miss  Catharina  Von  Moeller,  Germany,  G. 
SJostrand. 

Roosevelt  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Douglas  Bray. 

Mr.  Markus  BiUerbeck,  Germany,  A.  Grote. 

FULLERTON 

Miss  Charlotte  Rotermund,  Germany,  See 
Buena  Park. 

Mr.  Jan  Skaarud,  Norway,  See  Buena  Park. 

FuUerton  Union  High  School:  Principal, 
Dr.  Robert  French. 

Mr.  Olle  Markstedt,  Sweden,  L.  Peck. 

Rosary  High  School:  Principal,  Sr.  Ma. 
Jeanne,  C.S.J. 

Miss  Marlene  Lampenschulte,  Germany,  L. 
Corey. 

Sunny  Hills  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Robert  H.  Brown. 

Miss  Leena  Santasalo,  Finland,  C.  Eckman. 

Troy  High  School:  Principal,  H.  L.  Looney. 

Mr.  Christian   Besson,  France,  D.   Foulds. 

Miss  Barbara  Duerr,  Switzerland,  L.  Barter. 

Miss  Agneta  Isacsson,  Sweden,  H.  W.  Klrby. 

Miss  Marjan  Smits,  Netherlands,  J.  Knlster. 

GARDEN    GROVE 

Bolsa  Grande  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Joseph  Rledel. 

Mr.  Mario  Deng,  Germany,  J.  Erratt. 

Garden  Grove  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Reed. 

Miss  Solange  Duclaud,  France,  Dr.  W. 
Ralston. 

Miss  Ximena  A.  Lopez,  Bolivia,  J.  Mont- 
gomery. 

Pacifica  High  School :  Principal,  Mr.  Albert 
Guenafe. 

Miss  Sylvia  Frlcke-Custodls,  Germany,  N. 
McCrary. 

GLENN    ELLEN 

Mr.  Horst  Gill,  Germany.  See  Sonoma. 

GRANADA    HILLS 

Granada  Hills  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Bryce  Schurr. 
Mr.  Juha  Lesklnen,  Finland,  D.  Sims. 

CRASS    VALLEY 

Nevada  Union  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Edward  Frantz. 
Miss  Danielle  Bernard,  France,  F.  Forsman. 

HACIENDA    HEIGHTS 

Los  Altos  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Pat 
Mauch. 

Miss  Joelle  Mlara,  France,  J.  Hokett. 

Miss  Ulla-Gunilla  Svensson,  Sweden,  D. 
Woodburn. 

HANFORD 

Hanford  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Max 
Nichols. 

Mr.  Johan  C.  Bongers,  Netherlands,  C. 
Gardner. 

HAYWARD 

Miss  Palvl  R.  Svensk,  Finland,  see  San 
Lorenzo. 

Chabot  College:  Principal,  Dr.  Reed  Pul- 
llngton. 

Miss  Elisabeth  Stalder,  Switzerland,  R. 
Enos. 


Hayward  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Jo- 
seph W.  Fabel. 

Miss  Eeva  Lonnblad,  Finland,  R.  Hammer. 

Mount  Eden  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Howard  Moffitt. 

Mr.  Hans-Peter  Stein,  Germany,  L.  Hein- 
rlch. 

Tennyson  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Cooper. 

Mr.  Laurits  Larsen,  Denmark,  R.  Adams. 

Miss  Leija  K.  Ylalahti,  Finland,  T.  Shoe- 
maker. 

HTTGHSON 

Hughson  Union  High  School:  Principal, 
Mr.  Tom  Gaspar. 

Miss  Gunda  Knappe,  Germany,  Dr.  L. 
Thompson. 

HUNTINGTON  BEACH 

Edl»n  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Ernest 
Pascoe. 
Miss  Eeva  Hakkanen,  Finland,  D.  Sowers. 

IMPERIAL  BEACH 

Mar  Vista  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Dale 
Newell. 

Miss  Hanne  Alrakslnen,  Finland,  A.  Jus- 
selln. 

Miss  Ann  Rundstedt,  Sweden,  H.  Smythe. 

Montgomery  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  J. 
Torres. 

Miss  Elnis  M.  Briones,  Philippines,  R.  R. 
Hurley. 

LA  CRESCENTA 

La  Crescenta  Valley  High  School :  Principal, 
Dr.  William  Thomas. 
Miss  Tuull  Leino,  Finland,  C.  J.  Grove. 

LAFAYETTE 

Acalanes  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Stan- 
ley Walgren. 

Miss  Mlrjana  Veljanovska,  Yugoslavia,  R. 
Divine. 

LAGUANA   NIGUEL 

Miss  Marianne  Westermark,  Sweden,  see 
San  Clemente. 

LA   HABRA 

La  Habra  High  School :  Principal,  Mr.  Bert 
Hathaway. 

Mr.  Per  Lindstrom,  Sweden,  R.  Ivory. 
Miss  Jennifer  Williams,  Liberia,  A.  Aroian. 

LA    MIRANDA 

La  Miranda  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
David  Stlne. 

Miss  Ann-Louis  Roldin.  Sweden,  R.  Evans. 
Mr.  Morten  Ydalus,  Norway,  R.  Grandt. 

LARKSPXTX 

Redwood  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Don- 
ald Kreps. 
Mr.  Erik  Rohden,  Denmark,  R.  Havel. 

LIVERMORE 

Granada  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Jack 
Lee. 

Miss  Angelika  Schoen,  Germany,  W. 
Lobosco. 

Livermore  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Paul  N.  Reglnato. 

Miss  Trine  Melvaer,  Norway,  W.  Ross. 

LEMON  GROVE 

Miss  OuU  Helenlus,  Finland,  see  ^ring 
Valley,  Mt.  Miguel  High  School. 
Miss  Eva  Schotte,  Sweden,  same  as  above. 

LOMA   LINDA 

Miss  Gabriels  Kolletzki,  Germany,  see 
Redlands. 

LOS  ALTOS 

Mr.  Kurt  Keller,  Switzerland,  see  Cuper- 
tino (Homestead  High  school). 

LOS  CATOS 

Mr.  Ame  Lund- Jensen,  Sweden,  see  Camp- 
bell, Westmont  High  School. 

Miss  Raija  I.  Taskinen,  Finland,  see  San 
Jose  Leigh  High  School. 

Los  Qatos  High  School :  Principal,  Dr.  Allen 
Coryell. 

Mr.  Carlos  Maria  Garcia,  Uruguay,  L.  Mehr- 
ten. 
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Miss  Cecllle  Bautlsta.  Phlllpplnea.  see  Santa 
Monica. 

MILL    VALLEY 

Tamalpals  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Raymond  Bell. 

Miss  Anna  Sohlberg,  Sweden,  A.  Hanamoto. 
Mr.  Volker  Weber,  Oermany,  N.  Martin. 

MILPFTAS 

Samuel  Ayer  High  School:  Principal.  Mr. 
Don  Campagna. 

Mr.  Meleclo  O.  Arrana  III,  Philippines,  R. 
Remington. 

Mr.  Zehko  Ivanjek.  Yugoslavia,  M.  Bowman. 

Mr.  Michael  Karoff,  Germany,  C.  Woodrlng. 

Mr.  Masashl  Yamamoto.  Japan,  L.  HulUgan. 

Mllpltas  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Ron- 
ald Sigley. 

Miss  Tomoe  Pujlmoto,  Japan,  J.  Alford. 

MISSION    VIEJO 

Mission  Mlejo  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Bosanko. 

Mr.  Rolf  Bublltz,  Germany,  R.  Crawford. 

MODESTO 

Thomas  Downey  High  School:  PrlnclpeJ. 
Mr.  Mllford  Olson. 

Miss  Maria  A.  C.  Van  Der  Great,  Nether- 
lands, L.  Steenwyk. 

Modesto  Jr.  College:  Principal,  Dr.  Roy 
Mlkalson. 

Miss  Nelly  Damen,  Netherlands,  P.  Mon- 
scheln. 

MT.   VIEW 

Await  High  School:  Principal,  Dr.  Gordon 
Arlett. 
Mr.  Ake  Pettersson,  Sweden,  B.  Carpenter. 

NEVADA  CITY 

Miss  Danielle  Bernard,  Prance,  see  Grass 
Valley,  Nevada  Union  High  School. 

NEWHALL 

William   S.    Hart   High   School:    Principal, 
Mr.  Edgar  Flnchensher. 
Miss  Olga  Gombac.  Yugoslavia,  R.  Lucas. 

NORTH  RIDGE 

Mr.  Juha  P.  Lesklnen,  pinland,  see  Granada 
Hills. 

NORWALK 

Norwalk  High  School:  Principal,  Dr.  Mar- 
vin Marshall. 
Miss  Eeva  R.  Hytonen,  Finland,  R.  Norton. 

NOVATO 

San  Marin  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Henry  Moroskl. 

Miss  Corine  Dlguet.  Prance,  A.  Rueger. 

Mr.  Hannu  Helnaro.  Finland.  U.  Leathers. 

Novato  High  School:  Principal,  :Ai.  Stanley 
Onderdonk. 

Miss  Catja  Penck,  Germany.  W.  Slsk. 

Miss  LJublca  Zafirovlc.  Yugoslavia,  E.  Hal- 
Uday. 

OAKLAND 

Oakland  High  School :  Principal,  Mr.  Prank 
Schultz. 

Miss  Helja  Antola,  Finland,  J.  Soo. 

Skyline  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  David 
Swanson. 

Miss  Magda  Bulnln,  Netherlands,  L.  Poczlk. 

Mr.  Nils  Saverstam.  Sweden,  G.  Horn. 

OJAI 

Nordoff  High  School:  Principal.  Mr. 
Dwayne  Owens. 

Mr.   Claude  Moreau,   Prance,   J.   P.  Miller. 

VUlanova  High  School :  Principal.  Rev.  An- 
thony J.  Wasko. 

Mr.  Patrick  Chanut,  France.  E.  T.  Martin. 

ONTARIO 

Ontario  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Lyle 
Fry. 

Miss  Dagmar  Kresse.  Germany.  C.  Sanchez. 

ORANGE 

El  Modena  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Richard  Cook. 

Miss  Sabrlna  Estrella,  Philippines.  J. 
Araujo. 


ORINDA 

Mlramonte  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Harry  Sutton. 

Miss  Anita  Konrad,  Sweden,  R.  Copen- 
hagen. 

OXNARD 

Channel  Island  High  School:  Principal, 
Mr.  Steve  Stocks. 

Miss  Doris  Schrelber,  Germany,  H.  P. 
Rosenmund. 

Hueneme  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Don- 
ald Siedler. 

Miss  Anne  Andersen,  Norway,  F.  Drlscoll. 

Miss  Anjaleena  Arasto,  Finland,  S.  Brown. 

Oxnard  Union  High  School:  Principal  Mr 
ClifTord  Powell. 

Miss  Suvi  S.  K.  Kolvunen,  Finland,  R.  Gar- 
rison. 

Mr.  Vojlslav  Todorovlc,  Yugoslavia,  D. 
Banyai. 

PALO    ALTO 

Cubberley  High  School:  Principal,  Dr. 
Ohme. 

Miss  GunUla  Corp,  Sweden,  F.  Kovlc. 

Mr.  Bernhard  Kramer.  Germany,  J.  Getreu. 

Gunn  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  George 
Millar. 

Miss  Outl  E.  I.  Kourula,  Finland,  B.  Schae- 
fer. 

Palo  Alto  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Lawrence  Lynch. 

Mr.  Jorma  Laine,  Finland,  H.  R.  Johnson. 

PALOS    VEROES    PENINSTTLA 

Chad  Wick  School :  Principal,  Mr.  Boocock. 
Mr.  Juha  Porsman.  Finland,  P.  Mehan. 

PATTON 

Mlae  Outl  Mantyla.  Finland,  see  San  Ber- 
nardino, San  Oorgonlo  High  School. 

PITTSBUBG 

Miss  Maria  Ollesch,  Germany,  see  Concord. 
Oarondelet  High  School. 

PLACENTIA 

El  Dorado  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Mel- 
vin  Stewart. 

Miss  Martannaa  Falkenberg,  Finland,  A.  V. 
Lewis,  Jr. 

YalencU  High  School:  Principal.  Mr.  Tynse. 

Miss  Hanna  Koll,  Finland,  D.  Kissinger. 

PLEASANTON 

Mrs.  Hendrik  Blnnendyk,  Netherlands,  see 
Dublin. 

Mador  Valley  Joint  Union  Continuation 
High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Neil  Sweeney. 

Mr.  Hakan  Dalvag,  Sweden.  E.  P.  Fowler. 

Mr.  Gabriel  Qallatl,  Switzerland,  Q.  Ander- 
son, Jr. 

Miss  Georgle  Gaacard,  Germany,  D.  Oakley. 

Miss  Haggal  Nyekan,  Liberia,  R.  Hampton. 

Miss  Blandlne  C.  M.  Pouleng,  Prance,  W.  H. 
Scott. 

PAMONA 

Pamona  Catholic  Girls  High  School :  Prin- 
cipal, Sr.  Mary  Etoloria. 

Miss  Vera  Steschulat,  Germany,  R.  Glus. 

RANCHO  CORDOVA 

Cordova  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Har- 
old Mathews. 

Plerle  Thouzeller,  Prance,  Lt.  R.  Shade. 

REDLANDS 

Redlands  High  School :  Principal,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin Munz. 

Miss  Gabriele  KoUetzkl,  Germany,  W.  H. 
Waugh. 

Miss  Lena  Naslund,  Sweden.  C.  Dibble. 

Mr.  Gazmend  Pula,  Yugoslavia,  C.  Gold. 
REDWOOD  cmr 

Mr.  Roland  B.  Bacani,  Philippines,  see  San 
Carlos. 

Mr.  Jose  Luis  Paltlng.  Philippines,  same 
as  above. 

RIALTO 

Elsenhower  High  School :  Principal,  Mr.  A. 
Keegan. 

Miss  Melba  Morales.  Philippines,  C.  A 
Smith. 


ROSEVILUS 

Oakmont  High  School:  Principal,  Mr  Ken 
neth  G.  Sahl.  ' 

Miss  Lucia  S.  Pardo,  Colombia,  L.  Farmer. 

ROSS 

Mr.  Erik  Rohden,  Denmark,  see  Larksour 
Redwood  High  School. 

ROWLAND    HEIGHTS 

John  A.  Rowland  High  School:  Princinal 

Mr.  Thomas  Aney.  ' 

Mr.  Hector  Debltta,  Uruguay,  L.  Johnson. 

SACRAMENTO 

Mr.  Plerle  Thouzelller,  Prance,  see  Rancho 
Cordova,  Cordova  High  School. 

J.  F.  Kennedy  High  School:  Principal  Mr 
Frank  J.  Schlmandle. 

Miss  Coral  A.  Amartelfio,  Ghana,  E.  Covine- 
ton.  " 

Miss  Babette  Blanquart,  Prance,  J.  Beskeen. 

Miss  Blrglt  Hermann,  Germany,  D.  Lane. 

Miss  Vlbeke  Larson,  Norway,  R.  Gist. 

Bishop  Monogue  High  School:  Principal, 
Sr.  Mary  Monica. 

Miss  Colletta  A.  Richards,  Liberia,  G.  Mc- 
Cann. 

C.  K.  McClatchy  High  School:   Principal 

Mr.  William  Morgan.  ' 

Miss  Pamela  Van  Holthe  Tot  Echten, 
Netherlands.  D.  Campbell. 

SAN    ANSELMA 

Sir  Francis  Drake  High  School:  Principal. 
Dr.  Thomas  Lorch. 

Mr.  Yann  Couvldat,  France,  R.  Carey. 

SAN    BERNARDINO 

Cajon  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Richard 
Bristow. 

Miss  Catherine  Scharer,  Switzerland,  L. 
Homibrook. 

Miss  Jesslna  Scott.  Liberia,  R.  Shelton. 

Pacific  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Jamea 
Brickley. 

Mr.  Michael  Priedrlch,  Germany,  R.  Swe- 
deen. 

San  Bernardino  High  School:  Principal, 
Mr.  Ivan  B.  Bratton. 

Miss  Inger  Bellstrand.  Sweden,  J.  Farthing. 

San  Gorgonio  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Bargman. 

Mlas  Ulla  Kotkavuo,  Finland,  E.  Gordon. 

Miss  Outl  Mantyla.  Finland.  O.  Cobb. 

Miss  Blrglt  Ottmueller,  Germany,  W.  Jenks. 

SAN    CARLOS 

San  Carlos  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
William  Waltl. 

Mr.  Ronald  B.  Bacani,  Philippines,  8. 
Moncrieff. 

Mr.  Jose  Luis  Paltlng,  PhlUppines,  B.  Cox. 

SAN    CLEMENTE 

San  Clemente  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Darrel  Taylor. 

Miss  Marianne  Westermark,  Sweden,  K. 
Wolf. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

Lincoln  High  School :  Principal,  Mr.  Harvey 
Christiansen. 
Miss  Dorlt  Moenlg,  Germany,  J.  Sullivan. 

SAN    JOSE 

Mr.  Joseph  Ackah-Yensu,  Ghana,  see 
Campbell. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Altesor,  Mexico,  see  Cuper- 
tino. 

Miss  Annell  Kallio,  Finland,  same  as  above. 

Mr.  Renato  Mallwat,  Philippines,  same  as 
above. 

Miss  Sylvle  Slmonet,  Prance,  see  Saratoga, 
Prospect  High  School. 

Mr.  Prank  Volders.  Belgium,  see  Cupertino, 
Monte  Vista  High  School. 

Blackford  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Harold  Sontag. 

Miss  Ma.  Eugenia  Oorvalan,  Paraguay,  L.  L. 
James. 

Miss  Marian  Ebels,  Netherlands,  D.  Marti. 

Mr.  Klaus  Wogawa,  Germany,  L.  Warthan. 

Branham  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Wagon. 
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Miss  WUhelmlna  Dvbacb,  Netherlands,  R. 
D.  Shelton. 

Mr.  Hidekl  Purukawa,  Japcm,  R,  P.  New- 
house. 

Camden  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  James 
CJrawford. 

Mr.  Theodor  Ritz,  Switzerland,  L.  Spltze. 

Del  Mar  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  George 
Mlskulln. 

til.  Erik  Hellem,  Norway,  C.  ECarlson. 

Leigh  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Stewart 
Powler. 

Mr.  Prank-Peter  Hartmann,  Germany,  D. 
Maclntyre. 

Miss    Ralja   I.    Tasklnen,    Finland,   O.    C. 
Grubb,  Jr. 

Leland  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Aaron 
Seandel. 

Mr.   Ingemar   Gidenstam,   Sweden,   L.    R. 
Orossl,  Jr. 

Miss  Elisabeth  Ma.  Koehler,  Gennany, 
W.  H.  Koch. 

Miss  Leena  A.  Lindstrom,  Finland,  H.  Olsen. 

James  Lick  High  School:  Principal.  Mr. 
George  House. 

Miss  Roza  Mirceska,  Yugoslavia,  P.  Padllla. 

Lynbrook  EUgh  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Ken- 
dall Stanger. 

Miss  Marie  Jarry,  Liberia,  R.  Barnes. 

Miss  Elsa  Kantola,  Finland,  T.  Arthur. 

Bflss  Petronella  Tangerman,  Netherlands, 
M.  Kelly. 

Mt.  Pleasant  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Wilbur  ConcUln. 

Mr.  Lelf  Hemo,  Denmark,  O.  Brooks. 

Miss  Mildred  Jlmmeh,  Liberia,  H.  Gage. 

Oak  Grove  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  A. 
Clark. 

Mr.  Uwe  Falkenberg,  Germany,  J.  Younker. 

Miss  Johanna  Kullberg,  Finland,  D.  John- 
son. 

Mr.  Toshihlro  Tabuse,  Japan,  F.  Knox. 

Overfelt  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Don- 
ald Taylor. 

Miss  Elisabeth  Lascbe,  Gennany,  J. 
Arbuckle. 

Mr.  Boris  B.  Trbojevic,  Yugoslavia,  P.  W. 
Jameson. 

Piedmont  Hills  High  School :  Principal,  Mr. 
G.  Bocclardo. 

Miss  Marie  Ehrlng,  Sweden,  C.  Bonham, 
Jr. 

Pioneer  High  School:  Principal.  Mr.  Ralph 
Sleight. 

Mr.   Elnar   Saunes,   Norway,    R.   Dowling. 

Silver  Creek  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Guy  G.  Khlltgaard. 

Mr.  Christian  Cadot,  France,  L.  Walker. 

Mr.  Daniel  O.  Campagnoll,  Paraguay,  J. 
Elchorn. 

Mr.  Magnus  Nlklasson.  Sweden,  R.  Peter- 
son. 

Miss  Olll-Ellse  Soinila,  Finland,  R.  Cam- 
eron. 

WUlow  Glen  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Gene  Long. 
Mr.  Erling  Tvedten,  Norway,  J.  Hansen. 

SAN   LEANDBO 

Mr.  Niels  L.  Uni,  Netherlands,  see  San 
Lorenzo. 

Miss  Jutta  Behrendt,  Germany,  see  San 
Lorenzo. 

Marina  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  For- 
rest Lindsay. 

Miss  Margaret  L.  Hansen,  Ghana,  D. 
Robertson. 

Miss  Klrsi  Postl,  Finland,  A.  Peterson. 

Pacific  High  School:  Principal,  Ml:.  A. 
Winston  Richards. 

Mr.  Per  Bressendorff,  Denmark,  D.  Wenk- 

heimer. 

SAN    LORENZO 

Miss  Elisabeth  Stalder.  Switzerland,  see 
Hayward,  Chabot  College. 

Arroyo  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  J. 
Pranklln  O'Rear. 

Miss  Dorothy  Canfor-Dumas,  Ghana,  C. 
Wold. 

Miss  Elolsa  De  Leon,  PhUipplnes,  C.  Sliveria. 


Miss  Komella  Schoenbemer,  Germany,  D. 
Donnelly. 

S«ui  Lorenzo  Hi«h  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
David  Snyder. 

Miss  Jutta  Behrendt,  Germany,  V.  Graban. 

Mlas  Paivl  R.  Svensk,  Finland,  P.  Ehret. 

Mr.  Niels  L.  Uni,  Netherlands,  Mrs.  Canine. 

SAN  EATAEL 

Terra  Linda  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Frank  Stocking. 

Miss  Blrgltto  Sonderborg,  Denmark,  L. 
Dixon. 

SAN  RAMON 

Mr.  Bernard  Houdmont,  Belgium,  see  Dan- 
ville, San  Ramon  Valley  High  School. 

Miss  Maylls  A.  Karjalainen,  Finland,  same 
as  above. 

SANTA  ANA 

Mr.  Ruediger  Dzewas,  Germany,  see  West- 
minster, LaQuinta  High  School. 

Mr.  Staffen  Nyman,  Sweden,  see  Anaheim. 

Foothill  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Wm. 
Prick. 

Miss  Daniela  Krivokaplc,  Yugoslavia,  G. 
Abrams. 

SANTA  CLARA 

Mr.  Klaus  Wogawa,  Gennany,  see  San  Jose, 
Blackford  High  School. 

Emll  R.  Buohser  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Donald  Callejon. 

Miss  Vilgun  Lowzow,  Norway,  E.  Whiting. 

Santa  Clara  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Philip  Dougherty. 

Misa  Krista  Vonck,  Netherlands.  J.  Am- 
oldy. 

Adrian  Wilcox  High  School:  Principal, 
Mr.  Buchser. 

Miss  Terttu  I.  Hamalalnen,  Finland,  P. 
Larson. 

SANTA  FE  SPRINGS 

Saint  Paul  High  School:  Principal,  Rev. 
Pr.  Ryan. 

Miss  Zarlna  Liwag,  PhUipplnes.  J.  Deg- 
nan,  Sr. 

SANTA   MONICA 

Santa  Monica  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Teny  Pearson. 

Miss  Cecllle  Bautlsta,  Philippines,  P.  Vlsh- 
er. 

SANTA  PAXTLA 

Mr.  Walter  Barrios,  Philippines,  see  Ven- 
tura, St.  Bonaventure  High  School. 

Santa  Paula  High  School:  Principal,  Wil- 
liam Sclutto. 

Mr.  Petri  Kaiplalnen,  Finland,  W.  Walk- 
er, Jr. 

SANTA  BOSA 

Abner  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Blella. 
Miss  Bernardina  H.  F.  M.  Voest,  Nether- 
lands, R.  Ketzer. 

SARATOGA 

Miss  Marie  Jarry,  Liberia,  see  San  Jose 
Lynbrook  High  School. 

Prospect  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Ver- 
dun Romer. 

Miss  Sylvie  M.  Slmonet,  France.  G.  Cres- 
well. 

Saratoga  High  School:  Principal.  Mr.  Don. 
aid  Brand. 

Mr.    Jouko    Lesklnen.    Finland,    R.    Poor. 

Mr.  Jorge  E.  Piedrasanta.  Guatemala,  M. 
Quickert. 

SAUGUS 

Miss  Olga  Gombac,  Yugoslavia,  see  Newhall 
Wm.  S.  Hart  High  School. 

Canyon  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Don- 
ald Jerry. 

Mr.  Sergio  Asbun,  Bolivia,  J.  Rissler. 

SOMIS 

Miss  Anne  Clemetsen,  Norway,  see 
Camarillo 

SONOMA 

Sonoma  Valley  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Harold  Gray. 

Mr.  Horst  GUI.  Germany,  P.  Pfau. 


SOUTH    LAKE   TAHOE 

South  Lake  Tahoe  High  School:  Principal, 
Dr.  Fred  Adams. 

Mr.  Pascal  Coste.  France,  A.  Sllva. 

Miss  Ingrld  Hanke.  Germany,  D.  Fawcett. 

SPRING    VALLEY 

Mount  Miguel  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Melvin  Grant. 

Miss  Outl  Helenlus,  Finland,  R.  Roes. 

STOCKTON 

Lincoln  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Jona- 
than Pearce. 

Mr.  Tomas  Persson,  Sweden.  R.  Jones. 
Miss  Cathrln  Tilsner,  Germany.  P.  Meyer. 
Stagg  High  School:  PrinclpEj,  Mr.  Haan. 
Miss  Llnette  Bergeret,  Mexico.  D.  Asher. 

SUNNYVALE 

Mr.  Paultis  J.  J.  M.  Klinkhamer.  Nether- 
lands, See  Cupertino,  Homestead  High 
School. 

Mr.  Ola  Svensson,  Sweden,  See  Cupertino, 
Homestead  High  School. 

Fremont  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Ralph 
Kling. 

Mr.  Auri  Hakomaa,  Finland,  F.  Kvamme. 

Mr.  Erwin  Meeuwes,  Belgium,  A.  Henry. 

Miss  Una  Svensson,  Sweden,  H.  Shellum. 

Marion  A.  Peterson  High  School :  Principal, 
Mr.  Louis  Martini. 

Miss  Beate  Richardt,  Germany,  C.  Hess. 

Patrick  Henry  Jr.  High  School:  Principal, 
Mrs.  Edson. 

Mr.  Ronnie  Oana,  Philippines,  W.  L.  Hart- 
wig. 

TAHOE    PARADISE 

Miss  Ingrld  Hanke,  Oermany,  See  South 
Lake  Tahoe. 

TORRANCE 

South  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Rotcher. 

Mr.  Peter  Cohen,  Netherlands,  H.  Frank- 
enberg. 

Miss  Blrglt  Neuburger,  Germany,  S.  Kosid- 
lak. 

TORRANCE 

West  High  School:  Principal,  Dr.  Robert 
Ford. 

Miss  Karln  Johansson,  Sweden,  T.  J.  Pend- 
ergrass. 

T0RLOCK 

Miss  Ounda  Knappe,  Oermany,  see  Eugh- 
Bon. 

TUSTIN 

Tustin  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Otto  8. 
Gull. 

Miss  Klkue  Tomol,  Japan,  G.  Janssen. 

TWENTTNINE    PALMS 

Twentynine  Palms  High  School:  Principal, 
not  supplied. 

Mr.  Bernhard  8emi..a,  Gennany,  W.  Hoff- 
man. 

UPLAND 

Upland  High  School :  Principal,  Mr.  Robert 
Spencer. 

Mr.  KaJ  Heyman,  Sweden,  M.  Phlpps. 

VACAVILLB 

Vacaville  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Welch. 

Miss  Hannele  Valtonen.  Finland.  M.  Ber- 
gener. 

VAN    NUTTS 

Van  Nuys  High  School:  Principal,  Kir. 
Robert  Caveney. 

Miss  Gunda  Wolter,  Oermany,  R.  Marelius. 

VENTURA 

Buena  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Arlelgh 
McConnell. 

Miss  Ina  H.  Falck,  Denmark,  W.  Cooley. 

St.  Bonaventure  High  School:  Principal, 
Father  Thomas  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Walter  Barrios,  Philippines,  R.  Malone. 

Ventura  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Menson. 

Mr.  Ilkka  T.  Toivikoskl.  Finland,  C.  Klrsch- 
hoff. 
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VICTORVILU 

Victor  Valley  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Don  Conde. 

Mr.  Helkkl  Multanen,  Finland,  F.  Russell. 

VISALIA 

Mt.  Whitney  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Jolley. 

Miss  Karln  Laurent,  Belgium,  L.  Trout. 

Redwood  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Peterson. 

Mr.  Clemens  Becker,  Germany,  R.  Lubeck. 

WALNUT    CREEK 

Miss  Margrlt  Eisner,  Germany,  see  Con- 
cord, Ygnaclo  Valley  High  School. 

Miss  Marlbel  N.  Valenton,  Philippines, 
same  as  above. 

Las  Lomas  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Joseph  Axithony. 

Miss  Jone  Bryn,  Norway,  H.  Klaver. 

Mr.  Jyrkl  Rautakoskl,  Finland,  W.  Barry. 

Mr.  Johan  Sevellus,  Finland,  W.  Barry. 

Mr.  KJell  Sevon,  Finland,  A.  Hershey. 

WASCO 

Wasco  Union  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Jack  Cutner. 

Miss  Iben  Basmussen,  Denmark,  W.  Hagen. 

WESTMINSTEB 

La  Qulnta  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  A. 
L.  Wells. 

Miss  Ingela  Runefors,  Sweden,  W.  A.  Rey- 
nolds. 

Mr.  Ruedlger  Dzewas,  Germany,  B.  Jones. 
wHrrriER 

Miss  Zarina  S.  Llwag,  Philippines,  see  Santa 
Fe  Springs. 

California  High  School :  Principal,  Dr.  Ron- 
ald Parks. 

Mr.  Joerg  Geller,  Germany.  S.  Rlcklef . 

Miss  Mlrjam  Jaanlvald.  Sweden,  H.  Adden. 

Mr.  Kozo  Takahashl,  Japan,  C.  Coulter. 

Miss  Bettlna  Tuccl.  Uruguay,  R.  Mutchler. 

Mr.  Kart  J.  ValUla,  Finland.  F.  Earl. 

Mr.  Iscaac  L.  Vanderpulje,  Ghana,  W. 
Morrill. 

La  Serna  High  School:  Principal,  Mr.  Mel- 
vin  E.  Locke. 

Mr.  Hans  T.  Gyllenhanwnar,  Sweden,  P. 
Higglns. 

Miss  Christina  Korhonen.  Finland,  E.  Ryan. 

Miss  Antje  Klein.  Germany.  H.  Harmon. 

Mr.  Michael  Reyes,  Philippines,  M.  G. 
Franco. 

Mr.  Vladan  Starcevlc,  Yugoslavia,  P. 
Higglns. 

Whlttler  Union  High  School:  Principal,  Mr. 
Jack  A.  Mele. 

Miss  RUtta  Valno.  Flnlswid,  D.  Payne. 

WOODLAND     HILLS 

William  H.  Taft  High  School:  Principal, 
Dr.  Olmstead. 

Miss  YunUko  Ota,  Japan,  J.  Harvey. 

TORBA     LINDA 

Mr.  Christian  Besson,  France,  see  Pullerton, 
Troy  High  School. 

Miss  Agneta  Isacsson.  Sweden,  same  as 
above. 


OPPOSITION  TO  FURTHER  MILI- 
TARY INVOLVEMENT  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  11,  1971.  I  inserted  into  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  petition  expressing 
opposition  to  further  U.S.  military  In- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia.  The  peti- 
tion read  as  follows : 

We,  the  undersigned  American  Servicemen 
on  duty  In  Vietnam,  wish  to  express  our 
opposition  to  further  United  States  mili- 
tary Involvement  by  air.  sea  or  land  forces  In 
Vietnam,  Laos.  Cambodia  or  other  coun- 
tries In  South  East  Asia.  We  petition  the 
United  States  Congress  to  take  whatever 
action    necessary    to    assure    an    Immediate 


cessation  of  all  hostilities  In  South  East 
Asia;  to  set  a  near  date  for  final  and  com- 
plete military  withdrawal;  to  Insure  a  rapid 
and  peaceful  return  of  American  Prisoners  of 
War;  and  to  assume  and  assert  Its  respon- 
sibility for  determination  of  future  Amer- 
ican Foreign  policy. 

On  January  11.  1972,  the  Senate  re- 
ceived through  official  Navy  channels  an 
identical  petition  signed  by  an  additional 
101  members  of  the  U.S.  armed  services 
on  duty  in  Southeast  Asia.  At  the  present 
time,  over  1.000  American  military  men 
on  active  duty  in  that  area  of  the  world 
have  signed  this  petition.  These  men 
have  undertaken  to  express  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  without  regard  to  the 
effect  of  this  action  on  their  military 
careers. 

Despite  the  President's  announcement 
concerning  the  secret  negotiations.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  action  of  these  men  em- 
phasizes the  failures  of  our  military  and 
diplomatic  policies  with  respect  to  South- 
east Asia  and  should  encourage  those 
Members  who  supported  the  Mansfield 
amendment  to  continue  in  their  efforts 
to  bring  an  end  to  that  tragic  war.  I. 
again,  commend  the  initiative  and  cour- 
age of  these  military  men  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  The  petitions  are  on 
file  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations for  Members  who  may  wish  to  see 
them. 


GEN.  THADDEUS  KOSCIUSZKO.  A 
SIGNIFICANT  AMERICAN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  always  well  for  a  country  to 
look  to  its  past  and  honor  those  who  have 
played  a  major  part  in  its  histor>'.  In  a 
statement  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Parks  and  Recreation  last  Fri- 
day, my  distinguished  colleague,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke) 
called  attention  to  the  significant  role 
that  Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko.  a  Polish 
American,  played  in  the  American  Rev- 
olution. At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
that  statement  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Vance  Hartke 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  always  gratifying  to 
honor  those  peerless  Individuals  who  have 
faithfully  dedicated  their  Uvea  to  the  cause 
of  American  freedom  and  Independence.  The 
legislation  which  I  had  the  high  prlvUege 
of  Introducing  last  June  and  which  Is  being 
considered  by  this  committee  today  would 
serve  to  properly  distinguish  such  a  man. 
It  would  do  so  by  designating  the  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko  Home  In  Philadelphia  as  a  na- 
tional historic  site. 

General  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  a  Polish 
American  who  fought  In  the  American  Rev- 
olution, made  many  significant  contribu- 
tions which  helped  to  Insure  the  success  of 
that  long  struggle.  His  expertise  as  a  mili- 
tary engineer  was  first  demonstrated  at  the 
battle  of  Saratoga  and  later  at  West  Point, 
where  he  successfully  completed  an  assign- 
ment to  construct  fortifications.  Perhaps 
more  Important,  however,  wew  his  knowledge 
of  mUltary  strategy  which  resulted  in  the 
historic  and  decisive  victory  at  Yorktown. 

As  most  of  us  are  aware,  Koscluszko's  In- 
volvement In  American  history  did  not  end 
at  Yorktown.  FoUowlng  the  revolution,  his 
good  friend  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  secured  the  services  of  the  Oaneral 


as  a  secret  diplomatic  emissary  to  France 
It  was  on  this  mission  that  Kosciuszko  helped 
to  Insure  peace  and  harmony  between  our 
two  young  nations. 

Finally  the  legacy  of  Kosciuszko  would  be 
Incomplete  without  mention  of  his  return 
to  his  native  land  where  he  was  instrumental 
In  securing  for  his  own  people  many  of  the 
same  freedoms  lor  which  he  had  fought  so 
courageously  In  America.  Returning  to  Po- 
land after  our  revolution,  he  raised  a  citizen 
army  to  end  Russian  oppression  in  that  coun- 
try.  Though  he  suffered  betrayal,  defeat  and 
even  Imprisonment,  the  cause  for  which  he 
struggled  did  not  die  and  his  efforts  were 
ultimately  vindicated. 

Even  this  cursory  biographical  sketch  re- 
veals that  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  was  a  true 
American  patriot.  Throughout  the  course  of 
his  life  he  exhibited  those  qualities  of  un- 
selfish dedication  and  persevering  courage 
which  have  remained  as  the  bedrock  of  hu- 
man freedom. 

Now,  in  this  legislation  being  considered 
today,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  accord 
proper,  tangible,  and  lasting  recognition  to 
this  man  who  offered  his  military  genius  and 
burning  spirit  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  aU 
Americans. 

The  house  at  301  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia, 
where  Kosciuszko  lived  diu^ng  1797-98  has 
already  become,  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
every  American  of  Polish  ancestry  both  a 
monument  to  the  man  and  a  symbol  of 
ethnic  pride  and  participation  in  the  strug- 
gle of  this  country  for  Independence.  As  such, 
the  home  represents  a  most  logical  and  fitting 
site  for  the  creation  of  a  national  shrine. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  many  of 
us  were  deeply  distressed  and  even  shocked 
when,  late  last  year,  the  national  park 
service's  advisory  board  on  national  parks, 
historic  sites,  buildings,  and  monuments  rec- 
ommended against  designating  the  Koscius- 
zko home  In  Philadelphia  as  a  national  his- 
toric site.  In  rendering  its  decision,  the  ad- 
visory board  stated  that  the  home  did  not 
meet  the  criteria  by  which,  historic  sites  are 
evaluated. 

Specifically,  three  reasons  were  cited  as 
to  why  the  house  could  not  be  accepted. 
First,  the  home  has  been  greatly  altered  since 
General  Kosciuszko  lived  there.  Second,  he 
lived  there  after  his  military  career.  Third, 
he  lived  In  the  house  only  six  months.  While 
this  reasoning  may  be  correct  in  the  most 
narrowly  defined  technical  sense,  it  never- 
theless overlooks  several  extenuating  factors 
and  circumstances,  which  taken  together. 
both  challenge  the  validity  and  wisdom  of 
the  board's  findings  and  views. 

To  begin  with,  no  one  disputes  the  fact 
that  the  house  has  been  greatly  altered  since 
Kosciuszko  lived  there.  More  important 
however.  Is  the  fact  that  the  resources  and 
capabilities  now  exist  with  which  to  restore 
the  house  to  Its  former  condition.  Not  only 
Is  the  current  owner  of  the  house  willing  to 
donate  it  to  the  National  Park  Service :  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress have  Indicated  their  willingness  to  fi- 
nance restoration  at  no  cost  whatsoever  to 
the  Government. 

Secondly,  no  one  will  argue  the  point  that 
Kosciuszko  lived  In  the  home  on  Pine  Street 
after  his  American  military  career  was  con- 
cluded. This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that 
preservation  of  the  house  has  nothing  to  do 
with  his  accomplishments.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  General's  Involvement  with 
American  history  continued  well  beyond  the 
Revolution.  His  good  friend  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son visited  Kosciuszko  at  the  house  on  Pine 
Street  many  times  and  it  was  from  there 
that  the  General  was  sent  on  the  peace  mis- 
sion to  France,  to  which  I  referred  earlier. 

Finally,  it  Is  argued  that  the  house  is  un- 
worthy of  status  as  a  national  historic  site 
because  Kosciuszko  did  not  reside  there  long- 
er than  six  months.  This  argument  probably 
deserves  no  more  than  the  slmTjle  retort,  "So 
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what."  The  point  is  that  he  did  live  there. 
And  because  he  did  live  there,  the  home  has 
become  a  monument  and  symbol  to  more 
than  12  million  Americans  of  Polish  descent. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  this  "whole  Issue  has 
developed  into  an  expression  of  legitimate 
ethnic  pride.  Something  which  has  been  sub- 
merged for  too  long  among  Polish  Ameri- 
cans. At  a  time  when  the  forces  of  disunity, 
dlvlslveness  and  destruction  tear  at  the  so- 
cial fabric  of  our  Nation,  It  would  appear  to 
be  misdirected  and  Ill-advised  to  jeopardize, 
either  by  our  actions  or  inactions,  the  pa- 
triotism of  a  major  American  ethnic  group. 
Let  us  remember,  that  at  times,  patriotism 
can  be  a  most  fragile  thing — ^it  needs  the 
feeling  of  belonging  to  grow  and  recognition 
to  bloom. 

Perhaps  there  were  no  ethnic  overtones, 
as  some  have  suggested.  In  the  decision  of 
the  National  Park  Service's  advisory  board. 
To  be  sure,  the  board  was  highly  complimen- 
tary In  speaking  of  the  General  and  his  illus- 
trious career.  Unfortunately  these  were  only 
words.  What  all  of  us  expected  was  a  more 
tangible  form  of  recognition — more  tangible, 
I  might  add  than  a  commemorative  rock 
garden  at  West  Point  and  a  statuesque  pi- 
geon roost  in  Lafayette  Park  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  legislation  be- 
ing considered  here  today,  would  accord 
proper  recognition  and  status  to  a  great 
American  patriot — a  man,  who,  quite  aside 
from  his  talents  as  the  foremost  military 
engineer  of  his  time,  was  also  a  noted  politi- 
cal philosopher,  painter,  and  architect  of  out- 
standing ability.  It  is  my  Judgment  that  in 
designating  the  Thaddevis  Kosciuszko  House 
as  a  national  historic  site  we  will  have  pre- 
served a  symbol  which  will  remain  a  source 
of  inspiration  for  all  Americans,  for  as  long 
as  the  republic  lasts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  finally  be  noted 
that  in  a  very  real  sense,  this  is  emergency 
legislation:  for  unless  the  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciuszko House  Is  declared  a  national  his- 
toric site  now.  It  win  surely  fall  victim  to 
the  advance  of  the  modern  metropolis.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  &long  with  the  others  I  have 
enumerated,  that  I  urge  my  colleagues  on 
this  committee  to  grant  this  legislation  swift 
and  favorable  consideration. 


YOUTH  FOR  UNDERSTANDING 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  today  to  focus  attention  upon 
an  important  and  ftist-growing  exchange 
program  known  as  Youth  for  Under- 
standing and  to  salute  its  dynamic 
leader.  Mrs.  Rachel  Andresen  of  Michi- 
gan. 

In  1951.  the  Detroit  area  Rotary  Clubs 
agreed  to  host  75  visiting  youths  from 
Germany  selected  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Mrs.  Andresen  was  asked 
to  give  a  hand,  and  very  soon  she  found 
herself  supervising  the  entire  program. 

After  4  years  of  such  visits,  an  impor- 
tant new  element  was  added  to  the  pro- 
gram— summer  visits  to  Europe  by 
American  teenagers. 

Still  later,  a  youth  chorale  was  added, 
with  talented  Michigem  teenage  musi- 
cians touring  Europe  and  South  America. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  just  a  pro- 
gram of  bringing  teenagers  from  abroad 
and  sending  American  youth  to  foreign 
countries.  The  core  of  the  program  is  in 
placing  the  students  in  homes  here  and 
abroad  where  they,  in  fact,  live  together 
and  acquire  understanding  and  mutual 
respect. 

I  am  proud,  of  coiirse,  that  this  pro- 
gram began  in  my  home  State,  although 
it  Is  no  longer  confined  there.  It  has 


grown  to  involve  nearly  50  foreign  coim- 
trles  and  practically  every  State  in  the 
Union. 

The  program  has  brought  more  than 
30,000  foreign  students  to  America.  This 
year  alone  there  are  3,500  foreign  stu- 
dents living  with  American  families,  and 
next  summer  2,500  American  teenagers 
will  go  abroad  to  live  with  families  in 
other  countries  as  quiet  ambassadors  of 
friendship  and  goodwill. 

An  Indication  of  what  the  program 
means  was  expressed  in  a  letter  from 
Tania  Mattos,  a  Brazilian  exchange  stu- 
dent, who  stayed  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Zola  in  Detroit: 

This  program  Is  developing  a  wonderful 
friendship  between  the  American  youth  and 
foreign  youth.  United  States  won't  be  any 
more  a  gift  only  for  Americans.  It  will  be  an 
international  country  and  our  countries 
won't  be  our  any  more,  but  they  will  be 
American  countries  also.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Andresen,  keep  on  with  your  marvel- 
ous work  of  teaching  everybody  to  love 
America. 


FEMALE  SECRET  SERVICE  AGENTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Eugene  Rossides,  armounced 
the  appointment  of  five  women  as  Se- 
cret Service  agents,  to  perform  "the  same 
duties  required  of  male  special  agents." 

This  is  another  breakthrough  for 
women  in  the  Federal  service.  In  this 
instance  the  appointments  are  the  first 
for  women  in  the  106-year  history  of  the 
Secret  Service,  and  so  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  Gene  Rossides,  a  New 
Yorker  and  old  friend  and  colleague,  was 
the  one  to  take  this  step. 

The  annoimcement  comes  at  a  particu- 
larly appropriate  time  for  me,  because 
I  have  just  nominated  the  first  girl  to 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  am 
awaiting  a  response  to  that  nomina- 
tion from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who 
has  the  appointive  power.  I  hope  very 
much  that  he  will  follow  Mr.  Rossides' 
very  fine  example. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Tresisury  Department's 
press  release  of  December  15,  1971,  con- 
cerning these  appointments  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  Department  of  the  Treasitry  News 

Supporting  the  President's  program  to  ap- 
point more  women  to  higher  government 
positions,  Eugene  T.  Rossides,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
today  administered  the  oath  of  office  to  five 
women  appointed  as  Special  Agents  of  the 
United  States  Secret  Service.  This  marked 
the  first  appointment  of  a  woman  to  the 
position  of  Special  Agent  in  the  106-year 
history  of  the  Secret  Service. 

Assistant  Secretary  Rossides  said  the  wom- 
en will  be  assigned  to  perform  the  same 
duties  required  of  male  Special  Agents. 

Special  Agents  of  the  Secret  Service  are 
charged  with  protection  of:  the  President 
and  his  immediate  family;  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent; the  President-elect;  the  Vice-President- 
elect; a  former  President  and  his  wife  dtirlng 
bis  lifetime;  the  widow  of  a  former  President 
until  her  death  or  remarriage;  minor  chil- 
dren of  a  former  P>resldent  until  they  reach 
16  years  of  age;  major  Presidential  and  Vice 
Presidential   candidates;    visiting   beads   of 


foreign  states  or  foreign  governments;  and, 
at  the  direction  of  the  President,  official 
representatives  of  the  United  States  perform- 
ing special  missions  abroad. 

Special  Agents  are  also  charged  with  the 
suppression  of  counterfeiting  of  currency, 
and  the  forging  and  cashing  of  Govern- 
ment checks  and  bonds. 

The  women  are:  Laurie  B.  Anderson,  24; 
Sue  A.  Baker,  25;  Kathryn  I.  Clark,  24;  Holly 
A.  Hufschmldt,  28;  and  Phyllis  F.  Shantz,  25. 

They  are  former  officers  of  the  Executive 
Protective  Service  (E:pS),  a  uniformed  secu- 
rity force  supervised  by  the  Secret  Service. 
They  have  assisted  with  the  mission  of  the 
EPS,  whch  is  protective  security  at  the  White 
House,  and  foreign  diplomatic  missions  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  area. 

The  women  will  be  temporarily  assigned  to 
the  Washing^ton  area  before  they  enter  the 
Treasury  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Training 
School  In  January.  Subsequently,  they  will 
attend  a  Secret  Service  Training  School  for 
Special  Agents. 

Their  training  will  include  courses  in  pro- 
tective techniques,  criminal  law.  criminal 
investigative  procedures,  use  of  scientific  in- 
vestigative devices,  document  and  hand- 
writing examination  and  analysis,  first  aid. 
the  use  of  firearms,  and  arrest  techniques. 
They  will  also  study  subjects  such  as  rules  of 
evidence,  surveillance  techniques,  undercover 
operations  and  courtroom  demeanor.  Class- 
room training  will  be  supplemented  by  on- 
the-job  training. 

Soi^e  of  the  women  were  appointed  to  the 
EPS  with  prior  police  experience  and  have 
received  in-service  training.  Those  with  no 
prior  experience  have  participated  in  the 
EPS  Recruit  Training  Course. 

Entrance  requirements  for  women  are  ba- 
sically the  same  as  those  for  men.  Special 
Agents  are  selected  for  appointment  from 
Civil  Service  registers  consisting  of  candi- 
dates who  have  passed  the  Treasury  Enforce- 
ment Agent  Examination. 

Starting  salaries  will  range  from  $7,000  to 
99,000. 

LEGISLATIVE  END  TO  DOCK  STRIKE 
URGENTLY  NEEDED 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  12  days 
ago.  on  January  21.  the  President  sent 
emergency  legislation  to  the  Congress  to 
end  the  crippling  dock  strike  on  the  west 
coast.  He  is  sending  another  message 
to  Congress  today  urging  the  passage  of 
tliis  legislation,  as  well  as  legislation 
that  would  provide  a  permanent  solution 
to  the  problems  posed  by  strikes  In  na- 
tional transportation  industries.  In  spite 
of  the  urgency  of  the  situation  created 
by  the  dock  strike,  there  has  been  no 
action  taken  by  the  House  or  the  Senate 
on  either  the  emergency  legislation  or 
the  bin  providing  a  long-term  solution. 
Both  pieces  of  legislation  are  buried  in 
the  Labor  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Indeed,  the  emergency  legislation 
would  not  even  have  been  necessary  if 
the  Congress  had  acted  promptly  on  the 
comprehensive  transportation  strike  leg- 
islation the  President  submitted  over  2 
years  ago. 

I  am  not  In  favor  of  the  Government 
arbitrarily  or  capriciously  involving  itself 
in  the  collective  bargaining  process.  But 
in  this  case,  when  the  damage  to  the 
economy  is  so  great  and  the  national  in- 
terest is  so  clearly  involved,  I  feel  the 
Congress  must  act.  and  with  dispatch.  I 
would  urge  the  Congress  to  give  first 
priority  to  it  over  all  business  and  work 
on  this  emergency  without  let  up  until 
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legislation  is  passed  and  the  strike  settled. 
Other  items  can  wait;  this  situation  can- 
not. 

Although  the  current  dock  strike  has 
hawi  repercussions  on  all  parts  of  the 
American  economy,  its  impact  on  Ameri- 
can farmers  has  been  particularly  great. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz  has  testi- 
fied that  the  dock  strike  cost  American 
farmers  $750  million  in  lost  export  sales 
in  1971,  compared  to  the  same  period  in 
1970.  These  lost  sales  are  continuing  at 
the  present  time.  Every  day  that  the 
strike  continues,  the  American  farmer 
will  be  hurt.  This  is  especially  crucial  to 
the  State  of  Illinois,  which  is  the  largest 
agricultural  exporting  State  in  the 
country. 

The  dock  strike  results  not  only  in  lost 
exix)rt  sales,  but  also  in  reduced  farm 
prices,  increased  marketing  costs  and 
spoiled  crops.  The  dependability  of  the 
United  States  as  a  supplier  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  is  being  severely 
damaged.  Countries  which  formerly 
bought  American  agricultural  commodi- 
ties are  now  turning  to  other  countries, 
such  as  Canada  and  Australia,  for  their 
food  requirements.  Markets  lost  now  by 
American  farmers  may  never  be  re- 
gained. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  must  act. 
We  must  pass  the  President's  special  leg- 
islation to  end  the  current  dock  strike 
and  then  move  on  to  pass  legislation  to 
establish  procedures  to  deal  with  all  such 
disputes  in  the  future.  We  must  insure 
that  we  prevent  such  crippling  strikes  in 
the  future. 


SYRIAN  JEWS 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  recent 
months,  both  by  the  media  and  public 
officials,  of  the  imjust  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Union  toward  its  Jewish  com- 
munity. While  I  certainly  share  this  con- 
cern for  what  is  a  very  real  and  dis- 
turbing situation,  I  believe  we  should  not 
overlook  the  similar  plight  of  Jews  else- 
where. 

Particularly  distressing  have  been  the 
recent  reports  of  discrimination  and  mis- 
treatment of  the  small  Jewish  commu- 
nity of  Syria.  The  4,000  Jews  of  Syria 
have  come  imder  a  variety  of  restrictive 
acts  and  policies  which  do  not  afifect  non- 
Jewish  Syrians.  For  example,  Jews  are 
not  permited  to  emigrate  or  travel 
abroad.  Movement  even  within  the  coxm- 
try  is  restricted.  In  addition.  Jews  are 
required  to  carry  identity  cards  distin- 
guishing them  as  Jewish,  whereas  no  such 
distinction  is  made  for  Moslem  or  Chris- 
tian Syrians. 

Syrian  Jews  are  also  denied  govern- 
ment jobs,  and  government  employees 
are  encouraged  to  boycott  Jewish-owned 
businesses.  When  they  attempt  to  flee. 
Syrian  Jews  are  imprisoned,  their  prop- 
erty confiscated  and  their  relatives 
harassed. 

Mr.  President,  tliis  is  a  very  difficult 
situation.  It  involves  fundamental  hu- 
man rights  which  I  know  are  of  concern 
to  all  the  Members  of  this  body,  and  I 
believe  we  must  not  fail  to  express  that 
concern. 


ALLIED  HEALTH  MANPOWER  PRO- 
GRAM PROVES  SUCCESS  IN 
METROPOLITAN  CHICAGO 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  so  often, 
my  personal  experiences  and  investiga- 
tions compel  me  to  report  to  this  Cham- 
ber on  the  plethora  of  agency  and  pro- 
gram failures  that  prevail  at  all  levels 
of  government.  Today.  I  am  privileged 
to  report  on  a  program  being  carried  on 
in  Metropolitan  Chicago  which  has  met 
with  immeasurable  success. 

The  Interim  Organization  for  Chicago 
Area  Allied  Hesdth  Manpower  provides 
a  vehicle  through  which  concerned  orga- 
nizations are  cooperating  to  promote 
the  recruitment,  training  and  optimum 
utilization  of  allied  health  manpower  in 
the  Chicago  metropolitan  area. 

The  alliance  was  formed  because  no 
machinery  was  available  for  communica- 
tion and  linkage  among  the  various  re- 
gional organizations  engaged  in  recruit- 
ment, planning,  training,  fimding,  and 
placement  functions  in  the  allied  health 
manpower  field.  Establishment  of  such 
an  organization  was  essential  to  assuring 
maximum  use  of  available  fiscal  and  hu- 
man resoxirces.  Through  Integrated  ef- 
forts of  ongoing  planning  and  operation- 
al programs,  the  opportunities  for  poor 
and  minority  persons  in  health  careers 
will  be  substantially  improved. 

Certain  needs,  problems,  and  barriers 
presently  exist  which  cannot  be  effective- 
ly handled  by  individual  agencies.  In  an 
organization  of  this  kind,  channels  are 
being  created  for  maintaining  Inter- 
agency communication,  providing  mu- 
tual assistance  and  support,  developing 
and  testing  new  models,  creating  a  more 
rational  division  of  labor  among  the 
member  organizations,  and  undertaking 
joint  action  to  remove  tmjust  restric- 
tions. 

This  organization  regards  itself  as  an 
interim  group  functioning  to  meet  pres- 
ent and  projected  needs.  During  this 
period,  discussions  will  continue  with 
both  the  comprehensive  health  planning 
agency  and  the  cooperative  area  man- 
power planning  system  to  determine 
whether  either  or  both  of  these  agencies 
have  the  capability  and  the  interest  to 
assume  permanent  responsibility  for  such 
coordinative  efforts. 

The  excellent  objectives  to  which  the 
Interim  Organization  for  Chicago  Area 
Allied  Health  Manpower  Is  firmly  com- 
mitted are: 

To  identify  allied  health  manpower 
needs  and  recommend  priorities  for  the 
development  and  funding  of  manpower 
programs. 

To  commimlcate  these  needs  and  pri- 
orities to  appropriate  authorities  respon- 
sible for  implementing  health  care  serv- 
ices and  manpower  development  pro- 
grams. 

To  assist  employing  agencies  to  re- 
evaluate staffing  plans  to  make  opti- 
mum use  of  scarce  professional  person- 
nel. 

To  examine  present  Job  structures  with 
a  view  toward  introducing  opportunities 
for  new  manpower  to  be  brought  Into 
the  health  occupations  and  improving 
the  salaries  and  working  conditions  for 
allied  health  workers  presently  employed 
in  the  system. 
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To  design  a  career  lattice  and  ladders 
which  will  give  every  worker  an  <W)portu- 
nlty  for  upward  and  horizontal  mobility 
and  which  will  reduce  wasteful  turnover 
of  manpower. 

To  help  design  core  currlculums  aimed 
at  giving  workers  a  wider  choice  of  pos- 
sible occupational  pathways  In  the 
health  field. 

To  recommend  steps  toward  removal 
of  restrictive  legal  and  licerislng  barriers 
that  prevent  effective  recruitment  and 
utilization  of  needed  manpower. 

To  provide  a  vehicle  for  the  examina- 
tion of  developmental  proposals  for  allied 
health  manpower  and  to  use  the  expertise 
of  this  organization  for  consultation,  re- 
view, suid  recommendations  consonant 
with  agreed  upon  priorities,  quality 
standards,  smd  optimimi  utilization  of 
available  resources  of  the  commxmlty. 

To  support  expansion  of  the  training 
capability  of  the  community  so  that 
needed  health  workers  may  be  recruited 
and  prepared  for  work  in  this  field. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues and  others  concerned  about  the 
health  manpower  crisis  in  this  coimtry  be 
apprised  of  some  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  this  program,  a  program  that 
could  be  Introduced  In  many  other 
areas  of  the  country,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  document  entitled 
"Twenty-five  Barriers"  and  prepared  by 
the  Interim  Organization  for  Chicago 
Area  Allied  Health  Manpower  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  would  also  like  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Sally  Holloway,  di- 
rector of  the  department  of  education 
and  training,  University  of  Chicago  hos- 
pitals and  clinics,  whose  deep  commit- 
ment to  this  program  led  to  my  being  ap- 
prised of  its  successes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Twenty-Five   Barriers   That   Restrict   the 
EStective    Recruitment,     Training,    and 
Utilization  or  Allied  Health  Manpower 
in  the  State  of  Illinois 
introduction 
In  June  ol  1970  the  nilnots  State  Employ- 
ment Service,  the  Human  Services  Manpower 
Career  Center,  the  Chicago  Area  Comprehen- 
sive   Health    Planning    Agency,    representa- 
tives of  Its  sub-regional  health  planning  or- 
ganizations and  the  Chicago  Department  of 
Human  Resources  sponsored  a  conference  to 
consider  their  mutual   interest  in  develop- 
ing an  Inter-agency  consortium  for  program 
planning  and  manpower  development  in  the 
allied  health  field.  From  this  conference  has 
evolved  a  partnership  of  thirty-nine  agencies 
committed  to  working  together  to  strengthen 
the  planning,  recruitment,  training  and  uti- 
lization of  allied  health   manpower  in  the 
Chicago  Metropolitan  Area. 

From  its  inception  the  Interim  Organiza- 
tion for  Ohicago  Area  Allied  Health  Man- 
power has  recognized  that  certain  education, 
administrative,  economic  and  legal  barriers 
exist  which  seriously  inhibit  the  City  of 
Chicago  and  other  Illinois  communities  from 
dealing  effectively  with  the  allied  health  man 
power  crisis.  At  the  first  official  meeting  of 
the  interim  Organization  on  November  3, 
1970  the  membership  body  created  a  task 
force  to  consider  and  recommend  steps  to- 
ward the  removal  of  these  barriers.  Lou 
House,  Blxecutive  Director  for  the  Council  for 
Bio-Medical  Careers,  agreed  to  serve  as 
Chairman  of  this  study  group  and  was  Joined 
In  this  effort  by  Theresa  White,  Director  otf 
the  Volunteer  Bureau,  Welfare  Council  of 
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Metropolitan  Chicago;  Helen  Dullck,  Admin- 
istrative Assistant  of  the  North  Suburban 
Association  for  Health  Resources,  Terry  Don- 
nelly. Associate  Planner,  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning,  Inc.,  and  Thomas  Marsh,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Human  Services 
Manpower  Career  Center. 

Contributions  to  this  study  came  from  the 
following  sources-  (1)  eighteen  persons  se- 
lected by  the  task  force  on  the  basis  of  their 
comprehensive  knowledge,  experience  and 
leadership  in  the  Illinois  health  manpower 
field.  Nine  of  these  persons  were  personaUy 
interviewed;  nine  submitted  written  docu- 
ments containing  their  views  and  recommen- 
dations. The  names  of  these  individuals  are 
listed  In  Appendix  II:  (2)  A  study  of  the 
extensive  literature  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject matter,  selected  references  from  which 
are  contained  In  Appendix  rv. 

During  the  five-month  period  in  which  this 
study  was  being  completed,  a  consortium  of 
State  agencies  and  voluntary  organizations 
concerned  with  health  manpower  came  to- 
gether to  form  the  Illinois  Inter-Agency  Task 
Force  on  Health  Manpower.  This  g3X)up,  of 
which  the  Chicago  Interim  Organization  is 
a  member,  undertook  to  Identify  its  tasks  and 
priorities.  The  product  of  this  effort  was  a 
comprehensive  inventory  of  the  specific  ac- 
tions we  need  to  take  if  we  are  to  solve  the 
most  critical  problems  facing  the  State  In 
the  recruitment,  training  and  utilization  of 
health  manpower.  In  completing  this  docu- 
ment, we  have  drawn  upon  the  work  of  the 
Illinois  Inter-Agency  Task  Force  which  is 
still  in  process.  In  virtually  each  case,  we 
have  been  able  to  match  the  various  barriers 
identified  in  our  own  study  with  the  tasks 
set  forth  by  the  Illinois  Inter-Agency  Task 
Force.  Both  pieces  of  work,  It  has  turned  out, 
are  highly  congruent  and  reinforce  one  an- 
other. 

On  April  1,  1971,  Governor  Richard  B. 
OgUvie,  in  his  health  message  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  caUed  for 

"...  a  moratorium  on  creating  additional 
licensing  and  certification  categories  for 
health  professions  this  year  ...  I  urge  this 
Legislature  to  establish  a  commission  with 
adequate  appropriations  to  perform  the 
valuation  and  planning  that  is  needed.  This 
will  Include  review  of  the  existing  laws, 
regulations  and  administrative  procedtires 
for  licensure  and  certification.  It  will  ex- 
amine and  recommend  the  relaxation  of  ad- 
ministrative regulations  to  remove  existing 
barriers  to  competent  Individuals  .  .  ." 

On  Apprll  20th,  the  lUlnols  Inter-Agency 
Task  Force  on  Health  Manpower  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Governor's  Office  of 
Comprehensive  State  Health  Planning  to 
collaborate  in  identifying  specific  ways  In 
which  the  recruitment,  training  and  effec- 
tive utilization  of  health  manpower  can  be 
strengthened  now  within  present  statutory 
requirements.  This  investigation  can  pro- 
ceed at  once  while  the  General  Assembly 
considers  appropriate  legislative  action  to 
bring  about  needed  statutory  changes. 

In  view  of  these  recent  developments  and 
the  continuing  urgency  of  the  health  man- 
power crisis,  we  believe  this  Is  a  timely  docu- 
ment and  one  which  can  contribute  to  the 
removal  of  these  restrictive  barriers. 
data  for  planning 
The   barrier 

Planning  for  the  allied  health  occupations 
is  severely  inhibited  by  the  lack  of  Infor- 
mation available  for  assessing  current,  inter- 
mediate and  long  range  manpower  needs 
within  the  State.  Current  labor  market  In- 
formation, including  occupational  studies 
and  forecasts,  is  Incomplete  and  too  general 
to  assist  the  State,  local  governments  and 
health-related  agencies  in  developing  sound 
plans. 

The  result 

Since  no  effective  overall  planning  is  pres- 
ently taking   place,   health   service   Instltu- 
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tlons,  educators  and  manpower  authorities 
BX9  presently  operating  independently  and 
without  reference  to  any  mutually  under- 
stood set  of  goals  or  priorities  for  the  State. 

We  need 
A  centralized  health  manpower  data  bank 
for  planning  purposes.  Such  a  data  bank  will 
involve  comprehensive  studies  of  present 
and  projected  needs  for  health  manpower 
within  the  State.  It  will  be  necessary  to  ob- 
tain information  on  current  and  projected 
numbers  and  kinds  of  personnel  employed 
In  all  health  settings,  including  the  new 
emerging  community  health  care  facilities. 

today's  vacancies 
The   barrier 

No  effective  machinery  has  been  developed 
for  Identifying  cvirrent  Job  vacancies  in  the 
health  service  Institutions  in  specific  labor 
market  areas  or  for  matching  these  available 
Jobs  with  applicants.  The  Job  Bank,  operated 
by  the  IlUnols  State  Employment  Service 
In  the  Chicago  area.  Is  not  fully  utilized  by 
the  health  care  Institutions  and  the  Jobs 
which  are  listed  are  generaUy  those  in  lower- 
pay  entry  level  positions. 

The  result 
Independent  recruitment  efforts  by  each 
employer  are  costly  and  inefficient.  Qualified 
applicants,  even  those  with  scarce  skills,  are 
often  compelled  to  shop  around  needlessly 
looking  for  work. 

We  need 

A  consolidated  system  of  health  Industry 
recruitment  and  Job  referral  in  communities 
which  have  large  numbers  of  health  care 
institutions. 

machinery  for  health  manpower 
planning 

The  barrier 

WhUe  the  State  and  the  Chicago  Metro- 
politan Area  have  established  machinery  for 
comprehensive  health  planning,  models  for 
effective  health  manpower  planning  within 
the  framework  of  overall  health  care  plan- 
ning are  still  undeveloped. 

The  result 

The  lack  of  machinery  for  State  and  local 
health  manpower  planning  contributes  to  In- 
effective recruitment,  inadequate  training 
capabUlty,  Job  development  and  placement 
services.  At  the  local  level  the  necessary 
linkages  between  the  community  organiza- 
tions who  can  help  in  recruitment,  the 
schools  who  can  provide  the  training  and  the 
service  institutions  who  provide  the  jobs  are 
not  developed.  These  factors  discourage  po- 
tential workers  from  entering  the  health 
field,  leave  many  students  to  drop  out  of 
training  and  cause  others  who  have  com- 
pleted training  to  withdraw  from  the  health 
labor  market. 

We  need 

Sound  models  for  effective  health  man- 
power planning  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
to  guide  health  planning  authorities  in  eval- 
uating their  needs  and  marshalling  their  re- 
sources to  meet  them.  Such  models  should 
provide  operational  links  between  commu- 
nity, professional  and  labor  organizations, 
schools,  hospitals,  manpower  programs,  em- 
ployers and  others.  In  large  metropolitan 
areas  this  machinery  needs  to  be  established 
on  a  sub-regional  basis  In  order  that  It  may 
remain  closely  related  to  local  education 
resources  and  potential  trainees  and  em- 
ployers. 

A    MANPOWER    PLAN    TO    ACCOMPANY    ALL 
PROGRAM    PROPOSALS 

The  barrier 

State  and  local  authorities  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  approving  program  proposals 
and /or  granting  funds  to  support  health  care 
programs  do  not  always  Insist  on  the  Inclu- 
sion of  a  realistic  and  well  designed  man- 
power and  staffing  plan. 


The  result 

Many  programs  which  are  approved  and 

funded  fall  short  of  their  objectives  as  the 

result    of   an    inadequate    or    inappropriate 

manpower  development  and  utilization  plan. 

We  need 
To  require  that  a  set  of  manpower  and 
staffing  plans  be  Included  as  an  integral  part 
of  any  proposal  submitted  by  a  health  fa- 
culty in  which  approval  of  local  planning 
bodies  and/or  State  funding  are  required. 

TRAINING    AVAILABILITY 

The  barrier 

Persons  seeking  training  in  the  health 
occupations  have  no  central  resource  avail- 
able to  them  for  obtaining  information  on 
existing  training  programs.  The  lack  of  such 
comprehensive  information  is  a  handicap 
to  school  counselors,  employment  counsel- 
ors, educators  planning  new  training  pro- 
grams and  employers  seeking  continuing 
education  opportunities  for  their  em- 
ployees. 

The  result 

Some  training  resources  are  under-utilized 
because  they  are  relatively  unknown.  Others 
are  not  developed  to  their  full  capabilities 
because  the  demand  has  never  been  fully 
expressed  by  applicants. 

We  need 

To  establish  and  maintain  a  complete 
inventory  of  health  occupations  training  op- 
portunities throughout  the  State  and  a  cen- 
tralized information  clearinghouse  on  avail- 
able student  slots. 

To  develop  an  information  distribution 
network  which  will  channel  this  informa- 
tion to  all  potential  users  of  training  re- 
sources. 

LOCATION   OF  TRAINING    AND   TESTING   SITES 

The  barrier 
Decisions  made  concerning  the  location 
of  training  programs  do  not  appear  to  be 
based  on  considerations  of  need  for  specific 
kinds  of  trained  manpower  or  the  acces- 
sibility of  the  training  program  to  the  trainee 
population.  Despite  the  acute  need  for  den- 
tal technologists,  for  example,  we  have  only 
three  programs  in  the  entire  State,  two  in 
Chicago  and  one  in  Carbondale.  Examina- 
tions for  licensure  for  several  health  occu- 
pations are  also  inconveniently  located. 

The  result 

Costly  and  time-consuming  transporta- 
tion discourages  persons  from  enrolling  in 
training  programs,  particularly  those  who 
must  continue  working  and  cannot  afford 
the  loss  of  time  away  from  their  Jobs.  Simi- 
larly, the  trip  into  Chicago  which  every  per- 
son taking  the  Licensed  Practical  Nurse 
exam  must  make  is  an  unnecessary  burden 
on  downstate  persons,  especially  those  with 
low  Incomes,  work  or  household  respon- 
sibilities. 

We  need 

To  locate  training  programs  in  areas  where 
1)  the  highest  priority  of  need  for  trained 
l>ersonnel  exists:  2)  facilities  are  easUy  ac- 
cessible by  avaUable  mass  transit;  and  3) 
a  pool  of  potential  manpower  supply  present- 
ly  exists,   can   be   developed   or   deployed. 

To  offer  examinations  In  many  locations 
throughout  the  State  on  the  basis  of  their 
convenience  and  accessibility  to  the  persons 
attempting  to  take  these  examinations. 

POTENTIAL  TRAINEE 

The  barrier 
We  lack  information  about  the  potential 
manpower  pools;  that  Is,  which  kinds  of 
youths  and  adults  are  motivated  to  enter  the 
health  occupations  and  why.  We  are  equally 
uninformed  about  the  effectiveness  of  various 
recruitment  strategies  and  their  effect  on 
student  retention.  .  .. 
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The   result 

Recruitment  efforts  in  the  health  occupa- 
tions are  not  effective  in  obtaining  the  num- 
bers and  kinds  of  students  needed. 
We   need 

A  comprehensive  study  of  student  Interest 
In  the  health  occupations;  an  examination 
of  current  recruitment  mechanisms  and 
strategies  as  they  relate  to  student  retention 
and  an  evaluation  of  the  cost  effectiveness 
of  these  methods. 

PEOPLE    EXCLUDED 

The  barrier 
Partial  or  obsolute  blocks  restrict  the  entry 
Into  certain  health  occupations  of  1)  disad- 
vantaged persons  and  minority  group  mem- 
bers who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  training 
or  whose  sub-standard  basic  education  pres- 
ently disqualifies  them;  2)  health  workers 
who  are  performing  competently  on  the  Job 
but  do  not  have  the  prescribed  academic 
deg^rees;  and  3)  women,  older  persons  seeking 
second  careers,  ex-prlsoners,  ex-patlents  and 
others  whose  potential  contribution  Is  over- 
looked or  underdeveloped. 

The  result 

We  pay  the  price  for  these  discriminatory 
practices  in  an  enormous  waste  of  human  re- 
sources. We  also  Intensify  the  maldistribu- 
tion of  health  manpower  In  Inner  city  and 
under-serviced  areas  by  neglecting  to  recruit 
from  the  economically  and  socially  deprived 
populations. 

We  need 

To  express  and  Implement  our  full  commit- 
ment at  State  and  local  levels  as  well  as  In 
the  educational  and  health  care  systems  to 
open  opportunities  for  these  groups  by  de- 
signing and  mounting  programs  of  Intensive 
recruitment  to  bring  these  individuals  Into 
the  health  occupations. 

To  provide  funds  which  will  support  the 
In-training,  upgrading  and  maintenance  of 
these  workers  in  training  through  scholar- 
ships, loans,  living  allowances  and  work- 
study  arrangements. 

To  make  supportive  services  available  in- 
cluding counseling,  tutoring,  day  care  and 
health  services  to  help  trainees  remain  in  and 
complete  their  training  programs. 

TRAINING    DESIGN 

The  barrier 

The  design  of  training  In  the  health  occu- 
pations continues  to  place  an  undue  empha- 
sis on  traditional  liberal  arts  contents,  pri- 
marily to  Insure  the  transferability  of  the 
students  credits  to  mstltutlons  of  higher 
learn mg.  For  the  majority  of  students,  how- 
ever, completion  of  high  school  or  associate 
of  arts  degrees  constitutes  terminal  educa- 
tion. In  view  of  this  fact,  the  Issue  of  trans- 
ferability of  credit  to  senior  institutions 
should  not  be  the  major  focus  of  curriculum 
design. 

The  result 

The  student  who  does  not  wish  or  can- 
not afford  to  continue  with  bachelor's  level 
or  graduate  work  loses  valuable  training  time 
that  could  be  used  more  appropriately  in 
preparing  him  for  the  world  of  work  and 
the  earning  of  a  livelihood. 
We  need 

The  schools,  In  collaboration  with  their 
advisory  boards  and  the  accrediting  author- 
ities, to  redevelop  and  revise  undergraduate 
education  in  the  allied  health  occupations  to 
provide  a  more  Judicious  mix  of  general  and 
technical  education,  one  which  conforms 
more  closely  to  the  actual  labor  market  de- 
mands which  win  be  made  upon  the  Indi- 
vidual after  his  graduation. 

OVla-TRAlNINO  AND  UNDER-UnLIJUkTION 

The  barrier 
Traming  programs  are  designed  by  edu- 
cational Institutions  to  meet  the  standards 


set  by  professional  groups  and  accrediting 
associations  whose  general  tendency  has  been 
to  raise  requirements  for  entry  and  upgrad- 
ing m  the  health  occupations. 

The  result 
Workers  are  over-trained  for  the  actual 
Jobs  to  be  performed,  resulting  both  In  a 
wastage  of  scarce  skills  and  trammg  re- 
soiirces  as  well  as  the  faUure  to  fully  utilize 
new  workers  who  can  perform  lesser  skilled 
Jobs  competently. 

We  need 
To  perform  a  functional  analysis  of  the 
work  skills  actually  required  at  each  level 
and  to  gear  the  content  and  duration  of 
training  programs  to  actual  Job  require- 
ments. 

OBSOLETE     TRAINING     TECHNIQUES 

The  barrier 

We  continue  to  use  archaic  training  tech- 
niques preparing  workers  for  the  allied  health 
occupations.  Programs  are  often  unneces- 
sarily lengthy,  expensive  to  administer  and 
overly-wedded  to  use  of  lecture  methods  and 
mere  acquisition  of  information.  We  con- 
tinue to  adhere  to  fixed  semester  periods  Ir- 
respective of  the  ability  of  many  students  to 
learn  more  rapidly  or  the  needs  of  employers 
to  enroll  workers  at  times  more  convenient 
to  the  needs  of  the  health  service  Institution. 
The  result 

We  are  wasting  teaching  and  fiscal  re- 
sources as  well  as  the  time  of  Instructors  and 
students,  thus  reducing  the  potential  output 
of  existing  training  programs.  Furthermore, 
while  didactic  teaching  methods  may  pro- 
duce graduates  who  have  extensive  factual 
Information,  it  is  equally  important  that 
workers  acquire  a  repertoire  of  flexible  skills 
and  positive  attitudes  towards  service  to 
people. 

We  need 

To  Introduce  modem  technological  tools, 
such  as  closed  circuit  television,  programed 
instruction  and  other  audio-visual  equip- 
ment for  classroom  work,  tutorial  programs 
and  individual  home  study. 

To  give  greater  emphasis  to  skill  practice 
and  development  wlthm  the  context  of  client 
and  community  needs. 

To  gear  the  length  of  a  training  program  to 
the  capability  of  the  Individual  trainee  to 
acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  and  skills. 

To  set  up  programs  at  times  that  are  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  health  care  insti- 
tutions who  are  collaborating  with  the  col- 
lege in  a  specific  training  program. 

COMPETENCE     TESTING 

The  barrier 
Under  present  Illinois  statutes  and  educa- 
tional practice,  it  is  not  possible  for  compe- 
tent workers  in  certain  allied  health  occupa- 
tions to  enter  into  traming  programs  or  to 
qualify  for  licensure  or  certification  without 
having  completed  a  prescribed  academic 
training  program. 

The  result 
Large  nimibers  of  workers  who  have  ac- 
quired knowledge  and  skill  in  ways  other 
than  academic  training  are  excluded  from 
advancement  and/or  official  status  In  their 
occupation.  These  practices  prevent  em- 
ployers from  fully  utilizing  and  giving  ap- 
propriate compensation  to  competent  work- 
ers who  are  capable  of  performJng  more  re- 
sponsible tasks.  Educators  waste  scarce  train- 
ing resources  by  compelling  workers  to  learn 
all  over  again  what  they  already  know. 

We  need 
To  develop  a  battery  of  proficiency  exami- 
nntions  for  statewide  use  such  as  those  de- 
veloped by  the  State  of  New  York.  These  ex- 
aminations should  be  1)  available  In  many 
geographical  locations;  2)  acceptable  to  all 
educational  institutions;  and  3)  designed  to 
to  test  performance  capabilities  rathw  than 
mere  technical  knowledge. 


TKACHEK  SHOSTACES 

The  barrier 


We  do  not  have  enough  qualified  teachers 
to  meet  the  needs  in  the  allied  health  oc- 
cupations for  training  staff.  Under  existing 
statutes,  afi  well  as  regulations  promulgated 
by  State,  local  and  professional  agencies, 
academic  requirements  for  instructors  are 
set  so  high  tliat  competent  potential  teachers 
cannot  be  utilized  In  training  programs. 
The  result 

The  shortage  of  accredited  teachers  makes 
It  Impossible  for  us  to  significantly  expand 
our  present  training  capacity  in  the  State. 
The  skills  of  many  potential  Instructors  are 
wasted  under  present  restrictive  regulations. 
We  need 

To  Increase  and  accelerate  the  traimng  of 
allied  health  Instructors. 

To  reduce  the  academic  requirements 
specified  for  allied  health  Instructors. 

To  build  preparation  for  teaching  others 
into  training  programs  at  all  levels  so  that 
knowledge  and  skills  can  be  shared  by  com- 
petent workers  with  trainee  groups. 

CONTINUING   EDUCATION 

The  barrier 
Persons  presently  licensed  or  certified  are 
assumed  to  remain  competent  workers  on  the 
basis  of  having  passed  a  once-ln-a-llfetime 
examination.  The  health  care  Industry  and 
the  health  care  professions  have  not  Invested 
adequate  resources  in  staff  development  for 
existing  personnel. 

The  result 
In  view  of  the  knowledge  explosion  and 
the  rapidly  changing  technology  In  medical 
care,  the  failure  to  provide  all  health  care 
workers  with  opportunities  for  continuing 
education  contributes  to  the  obsolescence  of 
staff  skills  and  consequently  a  deterioration 
of  health  care  services. 

We  need 

An  immediate  expansion  of  continumg 
education  for  existing  health  care  practition- 
ers through  in-service  training  programs  as 
well  as  linkage  with  outside  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

A  commitment  on  the  part  of  employers  to 
provide  release  time  and  to  support  the  cost 
of  such  continuing  education  and  mainte- 
nance of  student  and  employee. 

The  development  and  Implementation  of 
standards  which  will  require  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  continuing  competence  of  a 
health  worker  as  a  criterion  for  renewing  his 
licensure  or  certification. 

ATTITUDES    OF    ADMINISTRATORS 

The  barrier 
While  health  is  one  of  the  prime  growth 
industries  in  this  country  and  therefore  one 
of  the  fields  which  should  carry  high  priority 
within  the  educational  system,  educational 
administrators  are  generally  unfamiliar  with 
the  existing  and  emerging  allied  health  oc- 
cupations. This  lack  of  knowledge  and  aware- 
ness is  combined  with  the  general  tendency 
of  educators  at  all  levels  to  downgrade  voca- 
tional programs  as  second-class  education 
for  second-class  students. 

The  result 
If  we  were  earnestly  to  attempt  to  recruit 
and  train  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  allied 
health  workers  we  need  now,  the  lack  of 
available  training  resources  In  most  com- 
munities would  constitute  a  critical  bottle- 
neck. Even  today,  with  recruitment  and  avail- 
able funds  far  below  the  level  of  need,  a 
serious  shortage  of  training  programs  exists. 

We  need 
To  encourage,  through  the  State  Board 
of  Vocational  Education,  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Board  and  the  varioiis  educational  as- 
sociations, educational  administrators  1)  to 
become  familiar  with  the  rapidly  expanding 
allied  health  field:  2)  to  Increase  the  num- 
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ber  of  vocational  counselors  within  the 
gecondary  system;  and  3)  to  give  health  edu- 
cation programs  high  priority  as  well  as  full 
and  equal  treatment  as  first-class  oareers  for 
flrst-class  students. 

VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION   UNNXCESSARILT 
DELATED 

The  barrier 

Vocational  and  technical  educatlT.  In  the 
health  occupations  starts  too  late.  We  do 
not  expose  the  lilgh  school  student  to  career 
opportunities  In  the  health  field  early  enough 
nor  do  we  provide  training  which  will  give 
him  upon  graduation  the  opportunity  to 
work  m  the  health  care  field  at  an  attrac- 
tive entry  level  salary. 

The  result 

A  serious  loss  of  manpower  potential,  a 
waste  of  education,  human  and  fiscal  re- 
sources and  a  high  dropout  rate  because  ed- 
ucation is  regarded  as  irrelevant  by  the  stu- 
dent or  because  he  cannot  afford  to  continue 
going  to  8cho<^. 

We  need 

To  expand  catlonal  education  programs 
in  health  at  the  high  school  level  to  equip 
students  with  marketable  skills  upon  grad- 
uation. 

To  articulate  high  school  programs  with 
community  college  programs  so  that  train- 
ing received  In  the  high  school  provides  op- 
portunity for  advanced  placement  in  a  two- 
year  program. 

To  enlarge  the  health  occupations  con- 
sultant staff  of  the  State  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education  and  Rehabilitation  so  that 
more  communities  may  receive  help  In  plan- 
ning and  Implementing  secondary  school 
programs  In  health  education. 

PERSONNEL  STRUCTURES  AND  STANDARDS 

The  barrier 

The  health  service  Institutions,  particu- 
larly the  hospitals,  have  not  exercised  their 
responsibilities  as  employers  to  develop  In- 
dustry-wide Job  classifications,  personnel 
policies  and  standards  which  can  best 
achieve  their  service  objectives. 
The  result 

Serious  Inequities  In  wages,  working  con- 
ditions, employer  expectations  and  training 
requirements  persist  among  health  man- 
power users  in  the  same  community.  Since 
training  programs  provided  in  one  institu- 
tion may  not  be  acceptable  In  another,  work- 
ers are  often  required  to  re-enter  entry  level 
training  programs  when  they  move  Into  the 
same  Job  In  a  new  Institution.  This  results 
in  a  waste  of  valuable  staff  time  and  the  ac- 
celeration of  training  costs  for  which  the 
consumer  must  ultimately  pay. 

We  need 
The  health  service  institutions  to  begin 
applying  the  techniques  of  systems  analysis 
and  functional  Job  analysis  in  an  Industry- 
wide effort  In  each  labor  market  area.  This 
wUl  require  each  institution  to  make  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  its  functions  and  the  levels 
of  skUl  and  training  required  to  perform 
these  functions.  The  goal  is  to  Identify  the 
coQunonalltles  which  exist  and  to  encourage 
local  inter-institutional  compacts  with  re- 
spect to  Job  descriptions,  training  require- 
ments and  basic  conditions  of  work. 

VKBTICAL    MOBUJTT 

The  barrier 
Health  educators  in  Illinois  have  not  de- 
veloped the  Inter-lnstltutlonal  agreements 
which  will  enable  persons  who  have  success- 
fully completed  training  for  one  rung  of  the 
education  ladder  to  proceed  from  that  rung 
directly  up  to  the  next  level  of  training  In 
that  occupation.  In  most  communities  in  Il- 
linois, for  example,  a  Licensed  Practical 
Nurse  entering  Into  an  associate  degree 
nursing  program  In  the  community  college 
does  not  receive  any  credit  or  reduction  in 


the  time  requirement.  The  same  lack  of  ar- 
ticulation between  training  programs  In- 
hibits Dental  Hyglenists  from  moving  up  to 
becoming  Dentists,  Physical  Therapy  Assist- 
ants from  becoming  Physical  Therapists  and 
Medical  Laboratory  Technicians  from  be- 
coming Medical  Technologists. 
The  result 
Forcing  persons  to  repeat  the  same  train- 
ing they  have  already  aaslmilated  reduces 
motivation  for  entering  advanced  training 
programs  and  represents  an  unsupportable 
waste  of  scarce  manpower,  training  resources 
and  funds. 

We  need 

The  community  colleges,  the  four-year  col- 
leges and  the  universities  to  proceed  Im- 
mediately to  Implement  genuine  education 
ladders  which  wUl  enable  workers  who  have 
completed  one  level  of  training  to  move  di- 
rectly into  the  next,  receiving  full  credit  for 
their  prior  education.  Since  most  students 
will  have  already  successfully  mastered  por- 
tions of  the  advanced  training  program,  such 
agreements  should  result  in  a  considerable 
shortening  of  the  length  of  time  required  to 
complete  the  advanced  training. 

HORIZONTAL   MOBILITY 

The  barrier 

Health  educators  and  professional  groups 
have  failed  to  Identify  the  basic  Ijackground 
of  knowledge  and  skill  which  Is  common  to 
all  health  workers.  Each  specialty  has  de- 
veloped Its  own  set  of  requirements  Inde- 
pendently of  the  others.  Health  workers 
attemptmg  to  move  from  one  specialty  Into 
another,  therefore,  find  that  they  must  start 
from  the  bottom  again. 

The  result 

Practices  which  tend  to  freeze  a  worker  into 
a  single  specialty  limit  his  career  options  and 
his  ability  to  adapt  to  changes  In  medical 
technology  which  may  make  his  specialized 
skills  obsolete.  The  educational  costs  Involved 
In  providing  unique  training  programs  for 
each  specialty  are  excessive. 
We  need 

The  educational  institutions  In  Illinois  to 
agree  upon  and  establish  basic  health  core 
curricula  for  the  training  of  health  workers 
at  each  academic  level  irrespective  of  spe- 
cialty. Training  to  provide  highly  specific 
knowledge  and  skills  should  be  conducted 
primarily  in  clinical  training  settings  and 
on  the  Job  training  sites. 

The  professional  groups  to  begin  develop- 
ing mter-dlsclpUnary  agreements  which  can 
then  be  Implemented  by  the  educational  In- 
stitutions to  enable  workers  to  move  from 
one  health  occupation  Into  another  with 
maximum  transferability  of  credits  for  prior 
academic  work  and  experience. 

HIGH    TURNOVER    AND    ATTRITION    RATES 

The  barrier 

The  health  industry  and  the  quality  of 
health  care  suffer  from  an  excessive  turn- 
over of  hospital  workers  and  a  high  attrition 
rate  of  trained  personnel  In  certain  occupa- 
tions. Among  the  contrlbutmg  factors  are 
low  entry  level  wages,  poor  working  condi- 
tions, lack  of  opportunity  for  upward  mobil- 
ity and  the  insufficient  motivation  of  many 
newly  trained  persons  to  remain  In  the  health 
occupations. 

The  result 

The  costs,  both  monetary  and  social,  to 
keep  recruiting  and  training  a  continuing 
in-flow  of  new  workers  cannot  be  Jtistlfled. 
In  the  interim  the  potential  of  presently  em- 
ployed and  dedicated  workers  Is  grossly 
neglected. 

We  need 

To  examme  present  attrition  and  turnover 
rates  in  the  health  fields  and  develop  pro- 
grams which  will  Improve  the  retention  and 
the  morale  of  workers  through  changes  In  the 


reward  and  opportunity  system  as  well  as 
the  conditions  of  work. 

To  open  and  accelerate  prog;rams  to  train 

and  upgrade  persons  already  employed,  per- 
sons who  are  more  mature,  geographically 
stable  and  already  committed  to  employment 
In  the  health  care  field. 

HEALTH    TEAM 

The  barrier 
Although  health  practitioners  are  aware 
that  the  effective  delivery  of  services  to 
clients  requires  the  interaction  and  collab- 
oration of  many  disciplines  and  skilled 
workers  in  the  "health  care  team,"  the 
health  Industry  remains  one  of  the  most 
hierarchic  In  contemporary  society.  Each 
level  of  worker  Is  preoccupied  In  defending 
his  status  vis-a-vls  those  below  and  each 
specialty  organizes  separately  to  enhance  Its 
own  Interests. 

The  result 

This  climate  does  not  support  a  rational 
division  of  labor  or  effective  interdisciplinary 
teamwork  based  on  the  needs  of  the  client. 
It  is  highly  questionable  whether  we  are  in 
fact  making  best  use  of  the  manpower  now 
employed  or  the  scarce  skills  of  highly  trained 
specialists  In  present  patterns  of  manpower 
utilization. 

We  need 

To  design  and  demonstrate  new  models  of 
staff  utilization  based  upon  the  needs  of 
clients  and  full  commitment  to  the  health 
care  team  concept. 

PROGRAM  FUNDING 

The  barrier 

Health  agencies  and  community  organiza- 
tions who  are  eager  and  committed  to  the 
development  of  innovative  service  and  train- 
ing programs  lack  Information  about  avail- 
able funding  resources.  They  are  severely 
hampered  in  their  efforts  to  secure  multiple 
funding  support  by  the  Incredible  complexi- 
ties of  the  procedures  which  are  most  fre- 
quently Involved. 

The  result 

Too  many  casualties  of  excellent  program 
proposals  occur  as  a  result  of  the  battle 
fatigue  mduced  by  efforts  to  obtain  funding 
Information  or  to  put  a  package  together  in- 
volving more  than  one  funding  source. 
We  need 

To  develop  and  make  available  to  agencies 
an  Inventory  of  major  funding  sources,  their 
policies  and  procedures.  Such  an  Inventory 
should  lead  to  specific  recommendations  for 
greater  simplification  and  clarity  In  ap- 
proaching the  funding  agencies  best  equip- 
ped to  handle  specific  program  proposals. 

PROFESSIONAL  VERSUS  PUBLIC  INTEREST 

The  barrier 
Many  professional  groups  continue  to  exert 
strong  pressures  to  raise  the  educational  re- 
quirements for  entry  Into  and  mobility  with- 
in the  health  occupations.  Their  primary 
concern  seems  to  focus  on  "quality  of  care" 
as  perceived  and  rendered  by  the  particular 
professional  group  rather  than  by  the  rele- 
vancy of  what  Is  received  by  the  community. 

The  result 

Since  the  quality  of  service  received  by 
the  Community  is  not  guaranteed  by  the 
standards  set  for  Itself  by  a  particular  pro- 
fessional group,  professional  control  of  the 
education  and  utilization  of  health  man- 
power has  restricted  1)  the  delegation  of 
tasks  which  can  be  competently  performed 
by  lesser  trained  individuals:  and  2)  the 
dptimvun  use  of  the  hvunan,  fiscal  and  train- 
ing resources  available  to  achieve  higher 
levels  of  health  care  for  all  persons  In  the 
community. 

We  need 

To  document  the  activities  of  professional 
organizations    and    to    suggest    ^proprlate 
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changes  In  procediires  and  policies  that  affect 
the  production  and  utilization  of  health 
manpower. 

To  Implement  changes  which  will  provide 
legitimate  representation  and  utilization  of 
professional  groups,  whUe  at  the  same  time 
protecting  the  community  from  the  control 
of  public  policy  by  specialized  Interest 
groups. 

LIMrTATIONS    ON    THB    NUMBEK    AND    KINDS    OF 
TBAININC  PROGRAMS 

The  barrier 
There  Is  a  common  perception  that  the 
Department  of  Registration  and  Education 
restricts  the  number  and  kinds  of  training 
programs  which  can  be  offered  In  a  specific 
location.  It  appears  to  Individuals  and  agen- 
cies that  many  of  these  decisions  are  made 
arbitrarily,  without  reference  to  local  needs 
or  capabilities  and  sometimes  In  opposition 
to  the  expressed  wishes  and  priorities  of  local 
communities. 

The  result 
It  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  obtain 
clarification  as  to  the  precise  scope  of  the 
authority  of  the  Department  of  Registration 
and  Education  In  these  matters,  particularly 
In  view  of  the  conflicting  Interpretations 
which  emanate  from  various  representatives 
of  the  Department  with  respect  to  which 
actions  require  its  official  sanction.  The  effect 
has  been  to  make  trainers  extremely  appre- 
hensive about  effecting  even  the  most  minor 
changes  in  programs  already  approved,  such 
as  expanding  or  modifying  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  specific  trainee  groups  and  em- 
ployers. This  results  in  a  failure  to  make 
full  use  of  the  training  capabilities  which 
are  presently  available  in  many  communities 
throughout  the  State. 

We  need 
To  proceed  at  once  to  obtain  a  clear  state- 
ment from  the  Board  of  Registration  and 
Education  Indicating  who  has  final  authority 
to  determine  the  size  and  kind  of  training 
programs  to  be  offered  in  a  specific  com- 
munity. Such  a  statement  should  be  widely 
distributed  so  that  every  training  Institution 
can  proceed  to  exercise  Its  legitimate  de- 
cision-making authority  within  the  frame- 
work of  State  law.  As  a  general  rule  pro- 
grams should  be  authorized  wherever  local 
education  authorities  In  consultation  with 
employers  and  other  community  groups  dem- 
onstrate their  commitment,  their  traimne 
capability  and  the  avaUability  of  lobs  for 
graduates. 

STATE  LICEN8T7RK  AND  CXRTinCATION 

The  barrier 
Licensure  and  certification  procedures  have 
been  allowed  to  clrcxmiscribe  the  route  a 
worker  must  take  Into  the  health  occupations 
if  he  Is  to  achieve  any  status  in  the  system 
Since  the  administration  of  these  licensure 
and  certification  procedures  is  dominated 
by  professional  groups  with  specialized  inter- 
ests, the  health  occupations  have  become 
fragmented  and  over-specialized.  Consiuner 
participation  is  conspiculoiisly  absent  In  the 
shaping  of  public  policy. 

Tlie  result 
Competent  workers  are  prevented  from 
moving  vertically  or  horizontally  In  the 
health  occupations  because  they  lack  the 
specific  credentials  specified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Registration  and  Education.  Employ- 
ers are  Inhibited  from  flexible  use  of  the  work 
force.  While  mandatory  licensing  measures 
are  theoretically  designed  to  protect  the 
public,  there  is  little  evidence  to  show  that 
they  have  actually  contributed  substantially 
to  the  quality  of  care  and  the  public  safety 
Because  present  licensure  proceedings  con- 
tribute to  the  fragmentation  of  the  health 
occupations,  they  have  discouraged  experi- 
mentation with  new  and  more  generic  types 
of  health  workers. 


We  need 
A  comprehensive  Inquiry  into  our  present 
licensure  and  certification  system  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  Implementation  of  needed  changes 
In  such  an  Inquiry  high  priority  should  be 
given  to  1)  the  restructuring  of  the  State 
Department  of  Registration  and  Education 
to  secure  broad  consumer  participation  In 
the  development  of  public  policy  relating  to 
the  licensure  and  certification  of  the  health 
occupations:  and  2)  an  Intensive  Investiga- 
tion of  the  relevance  of  mandatory  licensure 
and  certification  to  health  manpower  pro- 
duction and  the  quality  of  health  care. 

BARRIES    removal:     A    STATEMENT    OF    PROGRESS 

What  progress  has  been  made  in  nilnois  In 
removing  the  twenty-five  barriers  that  re- 
strict the  effective  recruitment,  training  and 
utilization  of  allied  manpower? 

The  following  summary  is  a  response  to 
this  question.  Its  purpose  Is  to  cite,  Illus- 
tratively not  exclusively,  specific  examples 
of  progress  nilnois  U  making  In  relation  to 
each  barrier. 

The  examples  of  progress  cited  reflect  some 
change  in  attitude,  intent  and  commitment 
to  more  effective  allied  health  manpower 
planning,  training,  and  utilization.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  efforts,  however,  represent 
potentialities  rather  than  actualities.  The 
hope  of  actualizing  these  potentialities  lies  in 
the  careful  examination  of  each  of  these 
barriers  and  In  the  prompt  and  appropriate 
action   to  remove   them. 

Data  and  machiriery  for  planning* 
In  its  January  1971  progress  report,  the 
Illinois  Hospital  Association  listed  the  exist- 
ence of  forty  (40)  local  comprehensive  health 
planning  organizations,  associations,  or  agen- 
cies. The  potential  machinery  for  health 
planning  is  beginning  to  emerge. 

On  the  state  level,  the  Comprehensive  State 
Health  Planning  Agency  (CHPA)  is  federally 
mandated  to  function  as  the  permanent 
machinery  for  such  comprehensive  health 
manpower  planning.  It  is  presently  working 
In  close  conjunction  with  the  Illinois  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  In  developing  a 
Total  Health  Information  System  (THIS) 
whose  unique  feature  will  be  area  profiles. 
The  profiles  will  Include  essential  data  for 
manpower  planning  and  development.  As  of 
September,  1971  the  Physician  and  Nurse 
Manpower  Registrar  will  be  Implemented. 

The  State  Comprehensive  Health  Planning 
Agency  was  also  one  of  the  originators  of 
the  Illinois  Inter-Agency  Task  Force  on 
Health  Manpower  and  Education.  The  four 
other  originating  agencies  Include  the  Chi- 
cago Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Orga- 
nization, the  Health  Education  Commission, 
the  IlllnoU  Regional  Medical  Program  and 
the  Health  Careers  Council  of  Illinois.  These 
five  agencies  and  the  other  agencies  repre- 
sented among  task  force  members  constitute 
a  potentially  innovative  framework  for  man- 
power planning  In  Illinois.  One  of  the  Task 
Forces  major  objectives  Is  to  Initiate  and  or 
assist  efforts  to  coordinate  the  collection  and 
maintenance  of  data  relevant  to  health  man- 
power and  education  needs,  productloii  and 
utilization. 

Also  on  the  state  level,  the  Health  Educa- 
tion Commission  (HEC)  of  the  nilnoU  Board 
of  Higher  Education,  In  conjunction  with 
the  Rand  Corporation  and  with  the  coopera- 
tion and  prior  efforts  of  professional  and 
aUled  health  associations  has  made  progress 
In  surveying  present  and  projected  manpower 
needs  within  discrete  health  fields.  It  Is  also 
developing  a  model  for  future  health  man- 
power need  and  utilization  in  Illinois  (refer 
also  to  Training  Availability  5) . 

On  the  local  levels,  federally  empowered 

•  Numbers  cited  here  and  on  the  following 
pages  refer  to  the  numbers  assigned  to  spe- 
cific Barriers  In  Part  1. 
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Comprehensive    Health    Planning    Aeenci«i 
(CHP  Agencies)  are  the  machinenr  for  man 
power  planning.  In  the  Chicago  area   for  ei 
ample,     the     Metropolitan     Comprehenelvl 
Health   Planning   Agency   and   Its   suSa 
planning  bodies  are  Involved  In  the  Interim 
Organization  for  Chicago  Area  AUied  Health 
Manpower.  This  organization  is  a  successful 
effort  to  form  a  viable  transitional  machlrerv 
for  health  manpower  planning  until  the  ner 
manent  machlnrey  Is  established. 

CHP  (b)  In  conjunction  with  Argonne 
Laboratories  and  the  CONSAD  Corporation  Is 
applying  for  federal  and  foundation  monies 
to  establish  a  comprehensive  health  data  sys- 
tem for  the  Metropolitan  Chicago  area  If 
granted,  this  data  reorganization.  The  future 
capability  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on 
federal  manpower  legislation  now  under  con- 
slderatlon. 

In  February  1971.  the  Human  Services 
Manpower  Career  Center  conducted  a  feasi- 
blllty  study  Into  the  formation  of  such  a  lob 
vacancy  data  gathering  system.  The  Initial 
focus  of  the  system  would  be  human  serv- 
Ice  Jobs  Including  health  within  the  public 
sector.  The  Interim  Organization  Is  present- 
ly working  on  plans  to  establish  such  a  re- 
porting  system  for  Job  vacancies  In  health 
for  the  Chicago  area.  A  sample  questionnaire 
has  already  been  constructed  to  determine 
budgeted  vacancies  and  training  programs  in 
health  care  facilities.  Including  nursing 
homes,  group  practices,  solo  practitioners 
public  health  agencies,  laboratories,  clinics 
and  hospitals. 

Manpower  plan  to  accompany  all  program 
proposals 
Pending    Illinois     Health     Facilities    and 
Services   Planning   Act    (HB2663)    makes  it 
mandatory  for  any  new  health  facility  pro- 
posal to  Include  a  manpower  staffing  plan. 
B.  Training 

Upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Master 
Plan  for  Higher  Education  for  a  state  sur- 
vey of  health  manpower  education,  the  Board 
of  Education  published  In  1968  Education  in 
the  Health  Fields  for  the  State  of  Illinois 
more  commonly  referred  to  as  the  CampbeU 
Report.  As  a  result,  the  Health  Education 
Commission  (HEC)  was  formed  to  •'mobilize 
and  coordinate"  educational  resources  In 
order  to  Increase  the  production  of  health 
care  manpower.  The  Rand  Corporation  was 
consequently  contracted  to  assist  HEC  In 
developing  analytical  tools  to  better  Insure 
effective  health  education  planning. 

Rand  Is  currently  doing  research  In  health 
manpower  requirements,  education,  and  In- 
formation  system   design.   The   emphasis   Is 
on  the  analysis  of  health  manpower  supply. 
Training  availability 

In  April.  1971,  Rand  Issued  a  working  draft 
of  a  Health  Education  File  for  the  state.  The 
file  contains  approximately  2,000  cards,  each 
representing  one  program  per  school.  About 
1.400  distinct  programs  are  classified,  cover- 
ing a  variety  of  educational  levels,  the  ma- 
jority baccalaureate  and  occupation-oriented. 

The  Health  Careers  CouncU  of  nilnois 
(HCCI)  maintains  a  comprehensive  current 
Inventory  on  all  present  and  proposed  train- 
ing programs  In  the  health  fields.  Its  records 
formed  the  substance  of  the  State  Health 
Education  File.  The  American  Medical  As- 
sociation also  publishes  a  Directory  of  Ac- 
credited Allied  Medical  Education  Programs 
in  the  United  States. 

Although  significant  progress  has  been 
made  in  maintaining  a  central  InformatlO^n 
system  of  existing  training  programs,  more 
thought  has  to  be  given  to  putting  this  in- 
formation In  more  usable  form  and  making 
it  more  known  to  all  Interested  parties.  Little 
progress  has  been  made  in  centralizing  an  in- 
formation clearinghouse  on  available  student 
slots.  The  Health  Careers  Council  of  nilnois, 
however,  has  announced  In  Its  April   1971 
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newsletter  that  it  will  conduct  a  study  to  de- 
velop a  coordinated  system  of  student  re- 
cruitment and  referral  In  the  Metropolitan 
Chicago  area  among  its  allied  health  insti- 
tutions. 

Location  of  training  and  testing  sites 
Present  and  projected  allied  health  pro- 
grams that  are  In  the  community  college  sys- 
tem offer  an  added  degree  of  accessibility  to 
the  trainee  population.  This  accessibility  has 
been  coupled  with  some  efforts  to  recruit 
from  minority  groups  who  have  previously 
been  severely  restricted  from  entry  into  cer- 
tain health  fields. 

However,  little  or  no  progress  has  been 
achieved  in  improving  the  accessibility  of 
testing  sites.  The  nilnois  Nurses  Association 
Is  trying  to  Increase  the  frequency  of  the 
Licensed  Practical  Nurse  examinations  as  a 
first  step  toward  expanding  the  number  and 
location  of  testing  sites.  This  present  effort 
is  particularly  timely  because  the  National 
Testing  Board  is  unfortunately  contemplat- 
ing a  reduction  in  the  number  of  tests  given 
annually  from  four  to  two. 

Potential  trainee,  people  excluded 
The  Board  of  Education,  the  Division  of 
Health  Occupation  Careers,  is  active  in  re- 
cruiting among  the  minority  groups.  It  also 
provides  pre-vocatlonal  training  as  an  inte- 
gral component  of  the  overall  program. 
Training    aeaign.    overtraining    and    under- 
utili3ation,   obsolete    training   techniques 
competence  testing 

In  the  area  of  competency  testing  the  prog- 
ress Is  also  slow  and  marginal.  No  state- 
wide development  of  proficiency  examina- 
tions in  the  health  fields  is  in  sight.  There 
are  signs  of  progress.  Seven  out  of  ten  col- 
legiate nursing  programs  in  nilnois  provide 
challenging  examinations  which  allow  stu- 
dents to  place  out  of  certain  courses.  Pol- 
icies, however,  vary  from  school  to  school. 
Olive-Harvey  campus  of  the  Chicago  City 
Colleges  in  collaboration  with  the  University 
of  Chicago  Hospitals  and  Clinics  wiU  intro- 
duce proficiency  examinations  for  a  group  of 
LPN's  employed  by  the  U.  of  C.  This  effort 
Is  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  length  of  the 
standard  two-year  program.  The  directors  of 
all  the  Chicago  City  College  nursing  pro- 
grams have  recently  met  to  discuss  this  same 
type  of  examination. 

Teacher  shortages 
Significantly,  teacher  shortage  has  been 
made  the  top  priority  issue  by  manpower  ex- 
perts in  nilnois.  This  awareness  Is  in  itself 
a  sign  of  progress.  The  niinoU  Nurses  Asso- 
ciation Is  seeking  additional  state  and  federal 
funds  for  accelerated  training  in  nursing  to 
Increase  the  number  of  nurses  for  teaching 
and  leadership  positions.  This  allocation 
would  be  used  primarily  to  raise  the  diploma 
R.N.  and  the  baccalaureate  R.N.  to  the  bac- 
calaureate and  M.A.  levels  respectively. 

The  University  of  nilnois  Center  for  Medi- 
cal Education  and  Training  under  a  Kellogg 
Grant  developmg  a  teacher  training  program 
for  practicing  physical-therapists.  The  train- 
ing program  wiU  Increase  the  number  of 
part-time  teachers  on  the  Junior  college  level. 
Continuing  education 
The  continuing  education  of  health  care 
workers  will  contribute  to  increasing  teacher 
supply,  decreasing  high  turnover  rates,  and 
securing  the  continued  high  quality  of  health 
care.  The  wider  adoption  in  niinols  of  the 
American  Medical  Association's  policy  on 
Peer  Review  and  the  membership  of  lUinols 
in  the  Midwest  Continuing  Professional  Edu- 
cation for  Nurses  are  examples  of  the  grow- 
ing commitment  to  continuing  education  in 
the  health  fields. 

The  niinoU  Regional  Medical  Program 
(IRMP)  has  continuing  education  and  train- 
mg  as  its  primary  educational  intent.  Its 
purpose  is  to  maintain  and  update  knowl- 
e<lge  and  skill  in  order  to  improve  the  level 
01  already  qualified  health  professionals.  It 


provides  some  funding  to  the  Center  for 
Educational  Development's  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  at  the  University  of  nil- 
nois Medical  Center.  The  Division  has  been 
involved  in  consulting  professional  and  allied 
health  educators  and  organizations  since 
1969.  As  a  necessary  step  toward  making  con- 
crete the  need  for  continuing  education  in 
health,  they  are  in  the  process  of  developing 
and  subscribing  Illinois  physicians  to  self- 
assessment  procedures.  At  the  nimols  State 
Medical  Society's  May  1971  meeting,  they 
conducted  a  volunteer  program  of  assimi- 
lated self-testing  and  evaluation  for  the  at- 
tending physicians. 

ADMINISTRATION-XrriUZATION 

Attitudes  of  administrators 
On  the  state  level  there  is  evidence  of  some 
improvement  In  attitudes  toward  allied 
health  education.  The  establishment  of  HEC 
in  1969  and  its  work  is  one  example.  The 
State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  and 
Rehabilitation  has  officially  declared  health 
occupations  education  to  be  the  top  priority 
item  for  1971-1972.  The  State  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education  has  required,  since  1969, 
evidence  of  a  local  plan  for  Vocational  In- 
formation. It  is  encouraging  that  this  re- 
quirement applies  to  the  elementary  as  well 
as  the  secondary  grades. 

Vocational  edvxsation  unnecessarily  delayed, 
personnel  structures  and  standards,  verti- 
cal mobility 

Since  the  health  industry  has  failed  to 
develop  industry-wide  Job  classifications  and 
personnel  policies  and  standards,  horizontal 
mobility  into  a  new  health  profession  is  sev- 
erely Impeded.  More  efforts  are  being  exerted 
to  develop  mobility  within  a  single  discipline. 
The  University  of  Chicago  HospltaU  and 
Clinics  has  a  pending  proposal  for  upgrading 
Nurse  Aides  to  LPNs  and  LPNs  to  RNs  as 
well  as  entry  level  to  Basic  Hospital  Science 
to  Certified  Laboratory  Assistant  to  Medical 
Laboratory  Technician  and  entry  level  to 
clerical  Jobs.  This  might  initiate  a  signifi- 
cant breakthrough  for  vertical  career  mobil- 
ity in  Illinois  (refer  to  Competence  Testlnc 
(12)).  ^ 

The  Chicago  Medical  Schools  Physical 
Therapy  and  Medical  Technology  Programs 
also  Intend  to  employ  a  closely  inter-related 
training  design  that  ensures  the  maximum 
credit  in  moving  from  the  aide  to  assistant 
and  assistant  to  therapist  levels. 
Horizontal  mobility 

The  proposed  Dermatologlcal  Assistant 
Program,  a  cooperative  effort  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Hospitals  and  Clinics,  and  the 
Central  YMCA  College,  might  provide  an 
opportunity  for  horizontal  mobility.  The 
trainee  would  first  complete  the  Medical  Lab- 
oratory Technician  (MLT)  program  and  then 
take  more  specialized  courses  that  would 
qualify  him  as  a  dermatologlcal  assistant. 

HB2157— ThU  bill  allows  medical  schools 
to  admit  with  Eidvanced  standing  students 
who  have  had  accredited  training  In  health 
related  fields.  Under  this  legislation,  it  will 
be  possible  for  such  students  with  prior 
training  to  complete  their  M.D.  in  less  than 
36  months. 

High  turnover  and  attrition  rates,  health 
team,  program  funding 

The  Health  Careers  Council  of  nUnois,  and 
more  recently  the  Interim  Organization  for 
Allied  Health  Manpower,  sponsor  seminars 
on  funding  sources  and  procedures.  In  view 
of  the  past  and  projected  demand  for  their 
Important  service,  a  more  sustained  effort  Is 
needed  to  provide  this  type  of  assistance. 

D.    LICENSURE 

Limitations  on  the  number  and  kinds  of 

training  programs 

Professional  vs.  public  interest /state 

licensure  and  certification 

The  nilnois  Inter-Agency  Task   Force  on 

Health    Manpower    in    concord    with   other 


health  associations  supported  Governor  Ogll- 
vle's  request  for  a  moratorium  on  additional 
licensing  and  certification  categories  for 
health  professions. 

This  declared  moratorium  is  a  concrete 
illustration  of  commitment  to  health  man- 
power redefinition  within  nilnois.  The  Inter- 
agency Task  Force  has  also  accepted  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Governor's  Office  of  Compre- 
hensive State  Health  Planning  to  collaborate 
in  a  short-term  investigation  of  more  crea- 
tive and  effective  Interpretations  of  the  exist- 
ing statutes  affecting  the  recmitment,  train- 
ing, and  utilization  of  health  manpower. 

The  lUlnolB  Hospital  Association's  May  1971 
Document  and  Recommendations  on  Licen- 
sure in  nilnois  and  House  BUI  854  A  (the 
Katz  Bill)  asking  for  a  three-year  commis- 
sion to  investigate  licensure  are  also  signifi- 
cant beginning  stages  of  progress  in  over- 
coming barriers  to  a  more  rational  health 
manpower  development. 

ApPENDtX   1 

The  Interim  Organization  for  Chicago  Al- 
lied Health  Manpower  is  a  voluntary  coali- 
tion of  the  following  member  agencies  and 
consultants.  It  was  established  in  Novem- 
ber 1970  in  order  to  provide  the  machinery 
for  Inter-agency  planning  and  action  to  Im- 
prove the  recruitment,  training  and  utUiza- 
tlon  of  allied  health  manpower. 

Chicago  Board  of  Education,  Bureau  of 
Health  Occupations,  Health  Occupations  Ca- 
reers. 

Chicago  Board  of  Health. 
Chicago  Committee  on  Urban  Opportumty. 
Chicago-Cook  County  CouncU  #19  Amer- 
ican   Federation   of   State,    County   &   Mu- 
nicipal Employees,  AFL-CIO. 
Chicago  Medical  School. 
Chicago  Hospital  Training  Directors  Assn. 
City  Colleges  of  Chicago. 
Comprehensive    Research    &    Development 
(COMPRAND) . 
Cook  County  Dept.  of  Public  Health. 
Cook  County  Hospital  School  of  Nursing. 
CouncU  for  Bio-Medical  Careers. 
Developmental    Program   for   Comprehen- 
sive Health  Planning. 

Health  and  Hospital  Governing  Commis- 
sion of  Cook  County. 
Health  Careers  Council   of  nilnois. 
nilnois  Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
nilnois  State  Employment  Service.  Human 
Services  Manpower  Career  Cent, 
nilnois  Nurses  Assoc. — Chicago  District. 
Institute  of  Medicine  of  Chicago. 
Mld-Southslde   Health   Planning   Org. 
Moraine   Valley  Community  College. 
New  Careers  Council  of  Metropolitan  Chi- 
cago, Inc. 

No.  Suburban  Assn.  for  Health  Resources. 
Office  of  the  Mayor,  Model  Cities  Program, 
Special  Assistant  for  Manpower. 
Prairie  State  College. 
Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Chicago. 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 
Operation  Breadbasket. 

The  Woodlawn  Organization. 

Thornton  Community  College. 

Welfare  CouncU  of  Metropolitan  Chicago. 

Westslde  Health  Planning  Organi2atlon. 

YMCA  Community  College. 

Staff  of  the  following  serve  &s  constUtants: 

American  Hospital  Association. 

nilnois  Regional  Medical  Program. 

Presbyterian  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 

U  of  C  Hospitals  &  Clinics. 

U  of  C,  Pritzker  School  of  Medicine. 

U  of  I,  Medical  Center. 

Appendix  n — iNoivrouAt.  CoNTaiKirroBS 
Lucille  Broad  well,  Director  of  Bureau  of 
Health  Occupations,  Chicago  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Peter   J.    Carrutbera,    Director   of   AUled 
Health  Programs,  Malcolm  X  Ccdlege. 

Louise  M.  Dailey,  Head  Consultant  ot  Vo> 
catlonal  &  Tech.  Education  Div.,  niinoU  De- 
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partment  of  Voc.  Education  &  RehabUlts- 
tlon. 

Vemlce  D.  Ferguson,  R.N.,  Chief  of  Nurs- 
ing Service  (West  Side  Hoepltal)  Veterans 
Administration. 

Joe  Foley,  Assistant  Director,  Health  Ca- 
reers Council  of  Illinois. 

Don  Prey,  Executive  Director,  Health  Ca- 
reers Council  of  nUnols. 

David  Oreeley,  MJD..  Deputy  Exec.  Dlr.  for 
Professional  Affairs,  Health  &  Hospitals  Gov- 
erning Commission  of  Cook  County. 

Betty  W.  Gross,  RJJ.,  Director  of  Nurses, 
Provident  Hoepltal. 

Sally  HoUoway,  Director  of  Education  and 
Training,  University  of  Chicago  Hospitals 
and  Clinics. 

Sandra  Johnson,  Coordinator,  LPN  Pro- 
gram, Chicago  Bo<u-d  of  Education. 

Stanford  I.  Lamberg,  M.D.,  Department 
of  Dermatology,  University  of  Chicago  Hos- 
pitals &  Clinics. 

Annie  Lawrence,  Manpower  Coordinator, 
Chicago  District  Illinois  Nurses  Association. 

Israel  Light,  Ed.  D.,  Dean  of  University 
of  Health  Sciences,  Chicago  Medical  School. 

Myrtle  Merrltt,  Chief  Nutritionist,  Cook 
County  Department  of  Public  Health. 

Thomas  Mitchell,  Director  of  Allied  Health 
Programs,  Chicago  City  Colleges. 

Harvey  Morowltz,  Personnel  Director,  nu- 
nols  Masonic  Hospital. 

Marie  Saunders,  Ph.  D.,  Health  Science 
Programs  Director.  Morralne  Valley  Commu- 
nity College. 

Elizabeth  W.  Seigel,  R.N.,  Associate  Direc- 
tor of  Nursing  Education,  Ravenawood 
Hospital. 

Appendix  III. — Selected  Illinois  Governing 
Statutes  That  Need  To  be  Reexamined 

1.  The  Illinois  Chiropody  or  Podiatry  Law, 
III.  Rev.  Stat.  1969,  Ch.  91,  Sec.  73-89. 

2.  The  Illinois  Dental  Practice  Act.  III.  Rev. 
Stat.  1967,  Oil.  91.  Sec.  56a-72h. 

3.  The  Illinois  Medical  Practice  Act,  III. 
Rev.  Stat.  1967.  Ch,  91,  Sec.  1-39. 

4.  The  Illinois  Nursing  Act,  III.  Rev.  Stat. 
1967,  Ch.  91  35.32  to  35.56. 

5.  The  Illinois  Optometric  Practice  Act.  III. 
Rev.  Stat.  1969,  Ch.  91  Sec.  105.1. 

6.  The  Illinois  Pharmacy  Practice  Act,  III, 
Rev.  Stat.  1967,  Ch.  91,  Sec.  55.1  to  55.63. 

7.  The  Illinois  Physical  Therapy  Registra- 
tion Act,  in.  Rev.  Stat.  Ch.  91,  Sec.  22.1-22.29. 

8.  The  Illinois  Psychologist  Registration 
Act.  III.  Rev.  Stat.  1967  Ch.  91  Vi.  Sec.  401-427. 

9.  The  Illinois  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery Practice  Act,  III.  Rev.  Stat.  1967,  Ch. 
16^4  Sec.  124.1  to  124.12. 

10.  The  U.S.  Vocational  Education  Act, 
1963,  as  amended  1968. 


Appendix  IV. — Selected  References 

American  Hospital  Association.  Statement 
on  licensure  of  health  care  personnel.  Chi- 
cago. 1970. 

American  Medical  Association,  Council  on 
Health  Manpower.  Resource  paper.  Chicago, 
1970. 

American  Medical  Association,  Dept.  of 
Health  Manpower  Health  manpower  prog- 
ress report.  Chicago,  1969. 

American  Medical  Association.  Dept.  of 
Health  Manpower.  Licensure  of  health  occu- 
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Un  and  G.  W.  King.  The  multipurpose  work- 
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March.  1968.  p.  458-468. 

Broculwell,  Lucille.  Overcoming  barriers  to 
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cation, Chicago,  1970. 

Campbell.  James  A.  A  report  on  education 
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Higher  Education.  Vol.  II.  Chicago,  1968. 

Oroesmont    College    Conference    on    Blo- 
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REFORMING  OUR  PROPERTY 
TAXES 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  serious  problems  confronting  this 
Nation  today  is  the  continuing  rise  in 
State  and  local  property  taxes  on  homes, 
small  businesses,  and  other  real  estate. 
The  properi;y  tax  is  one  of  the  issues  I 
hear  the  most  about  as  I  travel  around 
Maryland.  Since  I  share  the  difficult  task 
of  meeting  yearly  property  tax  increases 
on  my  home,  too,  it  is  an  issue  with 
which  I  readily  identify. 

In  an  effort  to  find  a  solution  to  this 
problem,  I  took  advantage  of  the  recent 
congressional  recess  to  hold  hearings  on 
property  tax  as  a  revenue  source  for 
State  and  local  governments,  and  as  an 
influence  on  the  way  we  use  our  land. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  new  sources  of  revenue  are 
needed  to  finance  local  government  and 
I  am  committed  to  trying  to  find  them  in 
the  second  session  of  the  92d  Congress. 

I  wish  today  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
the  findings  and  conclusions  of  these 
hearings,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  prepared  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  so  generously  gave  their  time 
and  their  judgment  on  this  matter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  tax  on  land  and  buildings  is  the 
oldest  major  tax  in  America — and  one 
of  the  most  important.  Nationally  these 
taxes  provide  some  $38  billion  a  year  to 


American  governments.  As  a  revenue 
producer  the  property  tax  is  exceeded 
only  by  the  Federal  income  tax  and  the 
social  security  tax.  It  is  used  by  over 
70,000  local  governments  and  by  23  State 
governments.  The  property  tax  produces 
40  percent  of  the  revenues  raised  by 
these  governments  and  two-thirds  of  the 
revenues  raised  by  local  governments. 
Throughout  America  property  taxes  fi- 
nance 54  percent  of  local  government 
costs  for  education,  41  percent  of  their 
costs  for  health  care,  and  30  percent  of 
their  costs  for  welfare.  In  the  last  15 
years  property  taxes  have  doubled. 

Perhaps  the  worst  evidence  produced 
at  the  hearings  was  confirmation  of  the 
fact  that  property  taxes  will  continue  to 
rise. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  annual  increases,  the 
property  tax  appear  to  be  inequitable  to 
the  taxpayer,  inadequate  as  a  provider  of 
revenue  to  local  governments,  and  de- 
structive of  any  planned,  rational  ap- 
proach to  metropolitan  growth.  These 
points  were  made  repeatedly  at  the  hear- 
ings. 

One  witness,  a  developer  in  the  Balti- 
more area,  testified : 

The  real  property  tax  discriminates  against 
the  childless  family,  doesn't  effectively  tax 
personal  service  industries.  Is  self-defeating, 
Is  not  uniformly  applied  and  has  a  major 
role  In  attracting  or  discouraging  industry. 

Another  witness,  a  State  senator,  com- 
plained that  while  property  tax  rates  go 
up,  county  services  do  not.  He  com- 
plained that  residents  in  his  county— 

Now  have  sewer  backups,  they  have  flood- 
ing, they  now  have  air  poUutlon  problems. 
A  citizen  should  be  required  to  pay  for  serv- 
loes,  but  not  to  subsidize  urban  sprawl. 

A  number  of  alternatives  to  the  prop- 
erty tax  have  been  suggested,  including 
reform  of  property  tax  administration, 
repeal  of  the  current  exemptions  from 
the  tax  or  the  granting  of  new  exemp- 
tions, a  uniform  statewide  property  tax, 
replacement  of  the  property  tax  by  other 
State  taxes,  or  by  a  Federal  tax.  It  has 
also  been  suggested  that  President  Nixon 
ask  Congress  to  enact  a  Federal  value- 
added  tax  to  replace  the  local  property 
tax.  Revenues  from  the  Federal  tax 
would  be  given  to  local  governments  on 
the  condition  that  they  reduce  their 
property  tax. 

I  was  very  pleased  that  President 
Nixon  promised  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  to  seek  an  alternative  to  the 
property  tax  as  a  souce  of  revenue  foi 
State  and  local  governments.  The  Presi- 
dent stated  that  the  property  tax  is 
.  .  .  one  of  the  most  Inequitable  and  regres- 
sive of  all  public  levies.  Property  taxes  in 
the  United  States  represent  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  public  Income  than  In  almost  any 
other  nation.  They  have  more  than  doubled 
In  the  last  decade  and  have  been  particularly 
burdensome  for  our  lower  and  middle  in- 
come families  and  for  older  Americans. 

What  the  President  terms  "intolerable 
pressures"  on  the  property  tax  led  hun 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  School  Fi- 
nance in  March  of  1970.  The  Commis- 
sion's final  report  will  be  submitted  to 
the  President  in  March  of  this  year.  In 
addition,  the  President  armounced  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  that  he  has 
also  requested  the  advice  of  the  Advisory 
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Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to  the 
reports  of  these  Commissions  and  of  the 
President.  I  shall,  of  course,  continue  my 
own  search  for  a  better  revenue  source. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  witnesses  who  testified  at  the 
hearings  which  I  chaired.  They  are : 

Mr.  Fred  Dewberry,  Federal  aid  coordi- 
nator for  Baltimore  County. 

Mr.  Albert  Gault,  director  of  finance 
for  Prince  Georges  County. 

The  Honorable  William  J.  Goodman, 
Maryland  State  Senator. 

Mrs.  David  Booth  of  Lutherville. 

Mr.  G.  Willard  Oakley,  president  of  the 
Maryland  Farm  Bureau. 

Mr.  Dale  Maisel  of  the  Maryland  Farm 
Bureau. 

Mr.  William  Matuszeski,  staff  repre- 
sentative of  the  President's  CoimcU  on 
Environmental  Quality. 

Mr.  George  Wills,  chairman  of  Mary- 
land Environmental  Trust. 

Mr.  William  Boucher  of  the  Greater 
Baltimore  Committee,  Inc. 

Mr.  Robert  Yoimg.  executive  director 
of  the  Baltimore  Regional  Planning 
Council. 

Dr.  John  Mills  executive  director  of 
the  Ti'l-County  Council. 

Mr.  Harvey  Meyerhoff  of  Monumental 
Properties,  Inc.,  of  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Parker  Matthai,  architect  and 
president  of  the  Valleys  Planning  Coun- 
cil. 

Mrs.  William  Balfour,  first  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  BaltLnore  League  of  Women 
Voters. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Mrs.  Leonard 
Crewe,  Mr.  William  Boucher,  Mr.  George 
Wills,  Mr.  E.  Rankin  Lusby,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Babcock,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  S.  Gossard  for  their  help  in  pre- 
paring for  the  hearings. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  Dr.  James  Fisher,  president  of  Towson 
State  College,  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  John 
Wighton,  for  their  generosity  in  making 
the  facilities  of  Towson  State  College 
available  for  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Anthony  Abar  and  Commissioner 
of  Housing  Robert  Embrey  joined  me  in 
conducting  the  hearings.  Their  insights 
and  Interest  were  very  valuable  and  re- 
warding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tes- 
timony submitted  at  the  hearings  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Mathias 

I  have  called  these  hearings  to  solicit  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  Maryland  citizens  and 
public  officials  on  a  subject  which  Is  Justly 
receiving  Increased  attention  throughout 
our  country:  the  very  high  rate  of  local  prop- 
erty taxes  and  the  effect  of  these  taxes  on 
American  citizens  and  on  the  use  of  Amer- 
ica's land. 

The  tax  on  land  and  buildings  Is  the  cddest 
major  tax  in  America — and  one  of  the  most 
ltnp>ortant.  Nationally,  these  taxes  provide 
some  $38  billion  a  year  to  American  govern- 
ments. As  a  revenue  producer,  the  property 
tax  Is  exceeded  only  by  Federal  income  and 
social  security  taxes.  It  Is  used  by  over  70,000 
local  government  units  and  by  23  state  gov- 
ernments. It  produces  40  per  cent  of  the 
revenues  raised  by  these  governments  and 


two-thirds  of  the  revenues  raised  by  local 
governments. 

Throughout  America,  property  taxes  fi- 
nance 54  per  cent  of  local  government  costs 
for  education,  41  per  cent  of  their  costs  for 
health  care,  and  30  per  cent  of  their  costs 
for  welfare. 

In  the  last  15  years,  property  taxes  have 
doubled. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  In  an  agrarian 
society  In  which  an  individual's  Income  and 
wealth  was  usually  directly  related  to  the 
amount  of  land  he  owned,  real  property 
seemed  an  appropriate  basis  for  taxation. 
A  farmer  with  a  large  amount  of  land  could 
afford  to  pay  more  tax  than  a  farmer  with 
a  small  amount  of  land. 

Today,  of  course,  only  a  small  i)ercentage 
of  Americans  derive  their  Income  and  wealth 
directly  from  land  or  other  real  property. 
And  so  It  should  not  surprise  us  that  to 
many  citizens  the  philosc^hlcal  legitimacy 
of  a  very  heavy  tax  on  real  prc^erty  seems 
obscure,  while  Its  Inequities  and  inade- 
quacies seem  very  clear. 

The  great  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  John  Marshall,  stated  In  a  lead- 
ing decision  152  years  ago,  "The  power  to  tax 
is  the  power  to  destroy".  Today,  for  millions 
of  our  citizens,  soaring  property  taxes  are 
destroying  the  American  dream  of  owning 
one's  home. 

Two  letters  which  I  have  recently  re- 
ceived underscore  the  urgency  of  this  prob- 
lem. One  is  from  Mr.  Frederick  P.  Babcock 
of  10771  Kinlock  Road,  Sliver  Spring,  Mary- 
land. He  writes: 

"Mrs.  Babcock  and  I  heartily  agree  with 
the  position  taken  by  President  Nixon  with 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  tax  relief  for  the 
elderly.  .  .  .  There  is  no  argument  about  the 
fact  that  real  estate  taxes  are  so  high  that 
they  are  a  great  burden  upon  all  taxpayers 
and  especially  on  the  elderly.  A  major  reason 
for  this  Is  the  tremendous  Increase  In  school 
taxes  In  recent  years.  .  .  .  We  agree  that  In 
the  Interest  of  keeping  America  strong,  a 
g^>od  school  system  must  be  maintained,  and 
therefore  everyone  should  help  to  pay  the 
cost.  However,  we  also  feel  that  some  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to  relieving 
the  elderly  of  at  least  a  pe^rt  of  the  school 
tax.  .  .  ." 

Another  letter  comes  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wmiam  S.  Gossard  of  953  View  Street, 
Hagerstown,  Maryland.  They  write: 

"At  present  our  family  is  Involved  in  a 
very  serious  financial  crisis  in  the  form  of 
an  Increase  of  $3,800  pr<^)erty  tax  assess- 
ment that  win  result  In  a  $15.00  per  month 
Increase  in  our  house  payment.  This  30  year 
old  house  was  purchased  in  December  1970. 
...  At  the  time  of  purchase  we  didn't  even 
take  the  optional  mortgage  Insurance  be- 
cause we  felt  we  couldn't  afford  the  addi- 
tional expense  to  our  payment. 

"We  are  a  family  of  seven  with  one  wage 
earner  and  a  net  Income  In  the  neighborhood 
of  $11,000  per  year.  We  purchased  this  home 
one  year  ago  because  the  price  seemed  right 
for  our  Income  and  the  house  seemed  suf- 
ficient for  our  family.  In  the  twelve  months 
we  have  occupied  this  residence  we  have 
faced  a  constant  increase  In  all  utilities  in 
this  area.  Needless  to  say,  along  with  In- 
creased rates  at  local  hospital  and  medical 
facilities,  clothing  expenses,  food  expenses 
and  the  like.  It  has  been  a  constant  struggle 
and  an  increasing  strain  on  our  budget!" 

The  experiences  of  these  homeowners  are 
shared  by  thousands  of  other  Marylanders. 

The  Governor's  Study  Commission  on  Tax 
Structure  (the  Mills  Commission)  stated  In 
Its  report  of  January,  1971, 

"Property  taxes  Impair  citizens'  ability  to 
provide  housing,  and  further  Increases  would 
worsen  the  problem,  especlaUy  In  Baltimore 
City  where  the  property  taxes  are  highest  and 
housing  conditions  are  among  the  worst  In 
the  state." 

The  burden  of  the  property  tax  Is  felt  by 


the  t«iant  as  well  as  the  homeowners — and 
by  the  owners  of  real  property  other  than 
homes. 

The  public  dissatisfaction  with  the  prop- 
erty tax  stems  not  only  from  the  amount 
of  the  tax  but  also  from  several  other  fac- 
tors. First,  the  amount  of  the  tax  varies  ac- 
cording to  who  owns  the  property,  where 
It  is  located,  and  what  It  Is  used  for.  Prop- 
erty owned  by  any  agency  of  government, 
churches  or  certain  educational  or  philan- 
thropic foundations  Is  not  taxed.  In  some 
cities  these  exemptions  mean  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  property  within  the  core  area  of 
the  city  is  tax-free,  which  means.  In  effect, 
that  the  tax  rate  on  the  remaining  property 
must  be  doubled. 

In  some  states,  the  law  provides  special  re- 
lief if  the  property  Is  owned  by  senior  citi- 
zens or  veterans  or  new  industries. 

In  Maryland,  we  provide  that  land  used  for 
farming  should  be  taxed  at  a  rate  different 
from  land  used  for  other  purposes.  The  Justi- 
fication for  this  provision  Is  that  It  prevents 
the  farmer  from  being  taxed  out  of  business, 
that  it  preserves  open  green  spaces,  and  ac- 
cordingly, that  It  Improves  the  environment 
of  the  general  community.  But  now  some 
Marylanders  allege  that  this  provision  must 
be  rewritten  to  prevent  abuse  by  persons  who 
are  not  bona  fide  farmers.  Others  feel  It 
should  be  r^ealed  entirely.  Others  feel  Its 
provisions  should  be  liberalized  to  encourage 
the  preservation  of  open  space  by  persons 
who  are  not  farmers. 

The  amount  of  tax  varies  also  between 
local  Jurisdiction,  according  to  the  revenue 
needs  and  the  resources  of  the  Jurisdiction, 
the  frequency,  skill,  and  fairness  of  value 
assessment,  and  the  diligence  of  tax  coUec- 
tors. 

A  number  of  other  criticisms  have  been 
levelled  at  the  property  tax.  Economists  teU 
us  that  the  tax  Is  regressive,  that  the  poor 
pay  a  higher  percentage  of  their  Income  In 
property  taxes  than  the  affluent.  A  study  by 
the  Brookings  Institution  in  Washington 
showed  that  taxpayers  who  earn  less  than 
$4,000  carry  twice  the  burden,  in  terms  of 
their  available  resources,  as  taxpayers  who 
earn  more  than  $15,000.  The  regressive  nature 
of  the  property  tax  should  be  of  special  con- 
cern since  property  taxes  have  doubled  since 
the  late  1950's. 

The  soaring  rates  of  the  property  tax  evi- 
dences another  of  its  shortcomings.  Revenues 
from  the  property  tax,  unlike  revenues  from 
the  Income  tax,  do  not  Increase  significantly 
as  our  economy  grows.  As  a  result,  govern- 
ments which  depend  on  revenues  produced 
by  the  property  tax  must  ask  for  frequent 
Increases  In  the  rate  of  the  tax  to  meet  their 
higher  costs  of  education,  welfare,  transpor- 
tation, parks,  and  other  services. 

Recently  some  Americans  have  also  alleged 
that  our  current  system  of  local  property 
taxes  does  violence  to  land  itself.  The  local 
property  tax,  coupled  with  local  zoning  au- 
thority, is  said  to  frustrate  county,  state,  and 
regional  land  use  planning,  to  encourage  the 
wrong  type  of  development  in  the  wrong 
place  at  the  WTong  time. 

One  report  based  on  research  conducted 
for  a  Senate  subcommittee  recently  stated 
"Property  taxation  has  a  major  effect  on 
patterns  of  land  use  and  this  effect  Is  of 
great  significance  In  any  effort  to  revive  and 
improve  the  metropolitan  environment".  The 
property  tax,  the  report  states,  helps  to  en- 
courage a  pwittern  of  development  In  which 
"expansion  Is  Irregular  and  disordered,  with 
sulidlvlslons,  shopping  centers,  and  factories 
springing  up  far  from  the  perimeter  of  the 
urbanized  area.  .  .  .  Leapfrogging  of  develop- 
ment .  .  .  requires  that  public  Improvements 
and  services  be  extended  to  Islands  of  settle- 
ment far  from  the  city,  resulting  in  increased 
costs  to  both  the  individuals  personally  In- 
volved and  the  entire  metropolitan  com- 
munity". 

In  summary,  the  local  property  tax   in 
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America  appears  to  be  Inequitable  to  the 
taxpayer.  Inadequate  as  a  provider  of  reve- 
nue to  local  governments,  and  destructive 
of  any  rational  planned  approach  to  metro- 
politan growth. 

Accordingly,  a  number  of  alternatives 
have  been  suggested.  Including  reform  of 
property  tax  administration,  repeal  of  the 
current  exemptions  from  the  tax  or  the 
granting  of  new  exemptions,  a  uniform 
state-wide  pr<^>erty  tax,  replacement  of  the 
property  tax  by  other  state  taxes  or  by  a 
federal  tax. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  President  Nixon 
that  he  should  ask  Congress  to  enact  a  fed- 
eral  value-added   tax   to  replace   the   local 
property  tax.  Revenues  from  the  federal  tax 
would  be  given  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments on  the  condition  that  they  reduce  the 
amount  of  their  property  tax.  Other  persons 
In  Washington  have  suggested  that  revenues 
from    an    Increase    in    federal    Income    tax 
should  be  used  to  offset  local  property  taxes. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  bills  designed 
to  foster  a  better  pattern  of  metrop>olitan 
growth  and  overcome  the  adverse  effects  on 
land  use  of  factors  such  as  America's  cur- 
rent system  of  local  and  state  property  taxes. 
Last  year,  I  Introduced  the  National  Land 
Use    Policy    Act.    S.    2554.    This    bill    would 
establish   a   systematic   and   comprehensive 
national  land  use  policy  which  wovild  co- 
ordinate the  efforts  of  local,  state,  and  fed- 
eral agencies.  The  bill  recognizes  that  the 
primary  responsibility  for  land  use  planning 
must  continue  to  rest  with  state  and  local 
governments,    but    it    responds    to    the   In- 
creasingly   evident    need    for    coordinated, 
long-term  planning.  The  bill  would  provide 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Rogers  Morton, 
the  power  to  provide  grants  to  states  to  aid 
them  in  developing  acceptable  land  use  plans 
and  the  means  and  manpower  to  Implement 
these  plans.  Hearings  on  this  bill  have  been 
held  by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  Its  proposals  will  be  en- 
acted  by  the  Congress   during   the  coming 
session.  I  would  be  happy  to  provide  any 
Interested  person  with  a  copy  of  this  bill. 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  appreciate  very 
much   your   attendance   here   this   morning 
and  your  willingness  to  give  me  the  benefit 
of  your  experience  in  this  Important  area. 
I  know  that  some  of  you  would  like  to  be 
able  to  reflect  longer  on  this  complex  sub- 
ject and  gather  more  Information  on  which 
to  form  your  flnal  Judgment.  But  I  appre- 
ciate your  sharing   your  current   thoughts 
with  me  and  I  hope  that  you  will  continue 
to  keei>  me  Informed  In  the  future. 


The  Fiscal  Crisis  on  the  Local  Level 
(Testimony   submitted    by    Mr.    William    W. 
Gullett.    Prince    George's    County    Execu- 
tive) 

In  my  opinion,  the  real  property  tax  is  a 
legitimate  revenue  source  of  local  govern- 
ment and  I  hesitate  to  recommend  the  com- 
plete elimination  of  this  tax  from  the  local 
financing  picture.  However,  the  degrree  that 
local  governments  depend  on  the  real  prop- 
erty tax  to  provide  the  revenues  to  furnish 
governmental  services  is  one  of  the  questions 
that  must  be  resolved.  In  my  opinion,  this 
tax  should  not  exceed  40  percent  of  the 
revenue  requirements  to  finance  local  gov- 
ernmental services. 

The  problems  associated  with  an  increas- 
ing burdensome  property  tax  are  not  Imagi- 
nary and  contribute  substantially  to  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  crisis  of  local  governments.  In  this 
regard,  I  speak  with  some  authority  when  it 
is  considered  that  Prince  George's  County 
has  the  highest  real  property  tax  rate  in  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area.  I  have,  with 
only  moderate  success,  persuaded  the  State 
Government  to  grant  additional  taxing  pow- 
ers to  Prince  George's  County.  Revenue  pro- 
posals which  I  have  presented  to  the  Prince 
George's    County    Delegation    in    1971    were 


designed  to  reduce  the  importance  of  the 
property  tax  and  provide  a  more  equitable 
revenue  balance  or  revenue  mix  to  fund 
County  services.  Most  modem  county  govern- 
ments, particularly  In  the  population  range 
of  Prince  George's  County,  require  a  variety 
of  fiscal  tools  to  insure  a  fair  and  equitable 
distribution  of  the  burden  of  government. 
A  local  government  must  be  in  a  position  to 
identify  those  areas  in  the  local  tax  struc- 
ture that  do  not  fairly  distribute  the  cost  of 
government  and  levy  taxes  that  are  designed 
to  eliminate  inequities  in  the  system. 

Returning  to  the  property  tax,  I  wish  to 
Identify  a  number  of  disadvantages  associ- 
ated with  this  taxing  measure  that  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  interested  par- 
ties. 

1.  There  is  no  relationship  between  gov- 
ernmental services  and  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty. 

2.  Property  owners  who  wish  to  improve 
their  property  are  penalized  by  higher  taxes. 
(This  is  contrary  to  the  social  objectives  of 
the  Nation.) 

3.  Property  values  are  no  longer  an  indica- 
tion of  the  ability  to  pay. 

4.  There  is  an  Inherent  dislike  and  distrust 
on  the  part  of  the  property  owner  with  re- 
spect to  real  estate  taxes. 

5.  Even  the  most  efficient  assessment  sys- 
tem has  built-in  Inequities. 

6.  The  property  tax  imposes  an  unusually 
heavj-  burden  on  fixed  incomes. 

In  view  of  the  many  inequities  and  regres- 
sive tendencies  associated  with  an  excessive 
property  tax,  in  addition  to  the  poor  accept- 
ance of  this  revenue  source  on  the  part  of  the 
taxpayer,  more  equitable  tax  measures  must 
be  devised  If  a  worsening  fiscal  crisis  is  to  be 
avoided  at  the  local  urban  level.  I  believe  that 
the  state  and  local  Jurisdictions  in  Maryland 
are  addressing  themselves  to  the  fiscal  prob- 
lems of  local  governments  and  as  a  con- 
sequence, major  changes  In  the  state-wide 
tax  structure  have  been  Implemented  in 
recent  years.  In  my  opinion,  however,  further 
revision  of  State  and  local  tax  structures, 
coupled  with  the  realignment  of  fiinctional 
responsibilities,  are  required  If  local  govern- 
ments in  Maryland  are  to  meet  their  public 
service  responsibilities.  In  Maryland,  there 
are  several  functional  areas,  such  as  social 
services,  health,  and  education  that  should 
be  studied  to  determine  which  level  of  gov- 
ernment (state  or  local)  Is  best  suited  to 
administer  the  program.  In  general,  state 
and  lower  levels  of  government  cannot  solve 
all  of  the  fiscal  problems  by  the  simple  ex- 
pediency of  reallocating  presently  available 
local  resources.  The  Federal  Government, 
with  pre-emptive  taxing  power,  must  provide 
financial  assistance  to  local  governments  if 
we  are  to  revitalize  the  nation's  urban 
centers. 

To  better  understand  what  changes  must 
be  undertaken  in  funding  local  government 
in  the  future.  It  may  well  be  worth  the  time 
to  briefly  examine  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  and  are  occurring  In  most  of  our 
municipal  governments.  Much  has  been  said 
and  written  with  respect  to  the  financial 
dlfflcultlee  that  many  of  our  counties  and 
cities  have  experienced  during  the  1960's. 
In  my  almost  ten  years  in  the  service  of 
municipal  government,  I  have  never  ex- 
perienced the  deep  concern  and  complete 
animosity  that  today's  citizenry  displays 
when  the  property  tax  must  be  increased. 
I  would  further  add  that  the  last  three  to 
four  years  have  been  the  most  difficult  In 
terms  of  funding  local  government  services. 
In  an  attempt  to  Isolate  some  of  the  ele- 
ments that  are  responsible  for  the  financial 
crisis  at  the  local  and  state  levels  of  govern- 
ment, I  submit  the  following  observations: 
Generally,  there  are  three  major  factors  that 
have  contributed  to  the  fiscal  plight  of  our 
cities.  They  are :  (1)  Infiatlon,  (2)  expanding 
municipal  services  and  programs,  and  (3) 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  along  with  the 


National  Defense  Budget.  In  this  regard,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  war  and  the 
Defense  Budget  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  Infiatlon  that  we  are  experiencing.  If  i 
may,  I  would  like  to  touch  briefly  on  each  of 
the  foregoing  factors,  and  their  Impact  on 
Prince  George's  County  which,  for  purposes 
of  this  statement,  can  be  considered  typical 
of  urban  areas  In  the  United  States. 

INFLATION 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  is  acutely  aware 
of  the  serious  impact  infiatlon  has  had  on 
the  nation's  economy.  Infiatlon  has  for  the 
last  several  years  exceeded  6%  annually.  It 
has  only  been  In  recent  months  that  the  rate 
of  Inflation  has  been  subjected  to  some 
measure  of  control.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  Inflationary  spiral  that  has  gripped 
the  nation  has  added  enormously  to  the  cost 
of  local  government.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  tax  sources  available  to  local  government 
have  also  been  subject  to  the  same  economic 
forces  that  led  to  galloping  inflation.  Prop- 
erty values  have  been  Increasing  dramat- 
ically and  personEd  income  rose  at  a  cor- 
responding rate  to  Inflation.  In  other  words, 
inflation  also  Influences  municipal  revenues 
in  a  similar  roiatter.  If  not  to  the  same  degree, 
as  it  affects  expenditures.  It  may,  however, 
be  true  that  the  inflationary  effect  on  reve- 
nues may  lag  somewhat  behind  expendi- 
tures. Prom  this  very  brief  analysis,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  inflation,  while  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  municipal  financial 
picture,  is  not  by  any  means  the  dominant 
factor  that  explains  the  so-called  local  fi- 
nancial crisis. 

EXPANDING  SERVICES  AND  NEW  PROGRAMS 

In  the  last  five  to  ten  years,  there  have 
been  important  changes  in  the  character  and 
cost  of  providing  certain  municipal  serv- 
ices. Because  of  our  changing  society,  great- 
er demands  are  being  placed  on  local  gov- 
ernment by  the  populace.  The  same  popu- 
lace, incidentally,  that  are  unhappy  with  the 
prospects  of  an  mcrease  In  the  property  tax 
rate.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  convey  my 
impression  with  respect  to  the  increased 
cost  of  a  fesv  governmental  functions. 

The  most  dramatic  Increase  in  cost,  and 
I  might  add  not  too  surprisingly,  occurs  in 
the  area  of  education.  In  my  own  county,  the 
per  pupil  cost  has  increased  by  50%  since 
Fiscal  Year  1965-66.  In  the  same  period  of 
time,  the  total  education  operating  budget 
doubled  to  an  aggregate  cost  of  $151  Million. 
To  add  to  this  substantial  burden  on  our 
own  residents,  the  State's  contribution  to  the 
education  effort  in  Prince  George's  County 
has  decreased  from  40%  In  1960  to  25%  In 
Fiscal  Year  1969-70.  A  cursory  review  of  the 
education  budget  reveals  that  in  the  10- 
year  period  between  1960  and  1970,  there  was 
a  significant  reduction  in  the  number  of 
students  In  the  classrooms;  the  number  of 
professionals  per  1000  increased  substan- 
tially; counselors  and  guidance  expertise 
have  been  added  to  the  staff;  special  pro- 
grams for  the  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped have  been  developed,  along  with  a 
multitude  of  new  programs  designed  to  meet 
problems  that  have  recently  surfaced  in  our 
County.  Obviously,  Prince  George's  County 
is  not  alone  in  meeting  the  demands  for  bet- 
ter education.  All  of  this  effort  and  its  ac- 
companying increased  cost  is  designed  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  in  Prince 
George's  County.  Whether  these  noble  goals 
and  objectives  are  actually  reached  Is  a  sub- 
ject which  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  at 
this  time. 

The  single  most  Important  Increase  In  ex- 
penditures with  respect  to  the  education 
function  is  attributable  to  the  improved  sal- 
ary structure  of  the  teaching  profession. 
Teachers  no  longer  accept  what  the  local  gov- 
ernment allegedly  can  afford  to  pay.  Through 
the  proven  mechanism  of  collective  bargain- 
ing, the  teachers  have  improved  their  finan- 
cial situation,  while  at  the  same  time,  placing 
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a  significant  burden  on  local  government. 
Gone  are  the  days  when  teachers  worked  for 
salaries  that  were  less  than  those  received  by 
many  non-professionals.  I  think  it  can  be 
safely  said  that  the  teaching  profession  sub- 
sidized local  government  in  past  years.  Local 
government  Is  finally  being  presented  with 
the  actual  bill  associated  with  the  cost  of 
funding  education.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
economies  cannot  be  injected  into  the  school 
system  without  diminishing  or  impairing  the 
level  or  quality  of  education. 

SOCIAL   SERVICES 

Another  segment  of  our  governmental  serv- 
ice that  has  experienced  a  dramatic  increase 
In  cost,  at  least  for  many  urban  centers,  is  in 
the  area  of  social  services,  or,  in  less  sophis- 
ticated terms,  welfare.  The  increase  in  welfare 
cost  Is  largely  attributable  to  the  following: 

(1)  Increased  cost  in  actual  welfare  payments, 

(2)  eligible  recipients  are  made  aware  of  the 
program,  (3)  there  is  less  stigma  associated 
with  receiving  welfare  payments,  and  (4) 
and.  most  recently,  the  high  unemployment 
brought  atx>ut  by  the  nation's  economic  prob- 
lems. In  a  number  of  the  country's  largest 
cities,  welfare  expense  approaches  the  cost  of 
education.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  are  aware 
of  the  one  million  people  that  are  on  welfare 
m  New  York  City.  In  my  own  County,  the 
cost  of  social  services  has  Increased  by  over 
40%  in  the  last  two  years.  However,  this  im- 
pact on  local  finance  in  Maryland  is  mini- 
mized, since  approximately  80%  of  the  cost 
of  the  program  is  funded  by  the  State  and 
Federal  governments.  Of  course,  the  total 
cost  of  government  on  all  levels  has  been  in- 
fluenced substantially  by  the  increased  cost 
of  welfare. 

POLICE    PROTECTION 

Directly  associated  with  social  unrest, 
spiral Ing  crime  and  drug  abuse,  is  the  need 
for  greater  police  protection.  As  a  small  ex- 
ample, the  riots  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land have  resulted  In  additional  costs  to 
Prince  George's  County.  The  County  has  also 
found  it  necessary  to  intensify  its  police  ef- 
fort when  mass  demonstrations  are  staged  In 
the  nation's  capital.  Furthermore,  as  another 
Illustration  of  local  police  problems  in  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area,  tne  increase 
In  the  police  complement  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  (some  5000  sworn  officer  j)  has  been 
responsible  for  moving  crime  Inio  the  sur- 
rounding suburban  areas  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia  and  most  particularly.  Prince 
George's  County.  I  am  sure  that  other  urban 
areas  are  experiencing  similar  problems  in 
providing  police  protection  and  the  attend- 
ant increased  expense. 

The  foregoing  examples  are  only  illustra- 
tive as  there  are  many  other  functions  that 
have  been  subject  to  escalating  cost. 

NEW    PROGRAMS 

Many  new  programs  have  been  added  to  the 
municipal  service  inventory  in  recent  years. 
Urban  Renewal,  Model  Cities,  Human  Rela- 
tions, Pair  Housing.  LEAA.  Anti-pollution, 
Code  Enforcement,  and  Beautiflcatlon  are 
to  name  only  a  few.  While  these  activities 
are  funded  primarily  by  higher  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, the  local  Jurisdiction  miist  con- 
tribute to  the  programs.  Prince  Georges 
County  Is  presently  Involved  in  over  35  Fed- 
eral and  State  programs,  totalling  *10  mU- 
Uon  annually  at  a  yearly  cost  of  $1.6  million 
to  the  County.  The  prospects  for  expanding 
the  foregoing  programs  and  Instituting  new 
ones  appear  excellent  at  this  time. 

The  point  I  am  attempting  to  make  Is  that 
there  Is  a  legitimate  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
local  governments,  l>eyond  the  normal  growth 
and  Inflationary  factors,  that  have  con- 
tributed to  the  much  publicized  financial 
crisis. 

VIETNAM    WAS 

The  third  major  factor  that  I  Indicated 
had  a  significant  impact  on  local  govern- 
ment flnances  Is  the  Vietnam  War  specifi- 


cally, and  the  National  Defense  Department 
Budget  In  general.  Most  taxpayers  do  not 
associate  the  Asian  War  with  the  problem 
of  flnanclng  local  government.  It  Is,  how- 
ever. Interesting  to  note  that  the  Increasing 
coet  of  financing  the  war  parallels  the  prob- 
lems of  flnanclng  municipal  services.  Both 
escalating  In  cost  and  becoming  sertovus 
problems  beginning  In  1965.  As  a  simple  Il- 
lustration to  demonstrate  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  the  financial  Impact  of  the  War  on 
the  nation's  economy,  I  offer  the  following 
hypothetical  and  somewhat  arithmetical  ex- 
ample: At  one  point  In  the  Vietnam  War  the 
annualized  cost  approached  $30  billion.  It 
$30  billion  were  distributed  back  to  the 
municipal  governments  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation. Prince  Georges  County  would  not  be 
required  to  levy  a  general  property  tax  rate. 
At  the  present  time,  the  County  General 
Property  Tax  Rate  generates  $108  million. 
$30  billion  prorated  back  to  local  govern- 
ments on  the  basis  of  population  would 
amount  to  $97.5  Million  for  Prince  Georges 
County.  Of  course,  this,  as  Indicated  earlier. 
Is  a  theoretical  situation,  but  it  does  demon- 
strate the  tremendous  Impact  the  War  has 
bad  and  will  continue  to  have  on  the  na- 
tion's economy.  To  put  it  another  way,  the 
Federal  government  has  preempted  all  other 
levels  of  government  In  the  allocation  of  a 
large  measure  of  the  nation's  resources.  This 
determination  by  the  Federal  government 
has  had  a  profound  impact  on  the  fiscal 
problems  confronting  many  of  our  counties 
and  cities.  I  wish  to  make  it  emphatically 
clear  that  this  is  not  in  any  way  a  criticism 
of  the  war,  but  rather  a  recognition  of  the 
need  In  these  turbulent  times  of  expensive 
wars  and  costly  defense  budgets,  to  look  to 
other  means  of  financing  local  governments. 
In  addition,  there  Is  also  the  need  to  under- 
stand and  recognize  that  the  fiscal  crisis  on 
the  local  level  is  largely  a  product  of  the  al- 
location of  the  nation's  resources  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Again,  there  is  no  ar- 
gument with  the  prerogatives  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  utilizing  and  distributing 
the  nation's  resources.  Hopefully,  my  ra- 
tionale of  the  local  fiscal  crisis  has  prepared 
the  way  for  discussion  and  review  of  remedies 
that  have  been  proposed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  our  State's  role  In  assisting  the 
cities  and  counties  in  solving  their  fiscal 
plight. 

STATK   ASSISTANCE  TO    MARYLAND   COUNTIES 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  our  Sta/te  govern- 
ment Is  responding  to  the  problems  of  the 
Counties  In  Bdaryland.  In  February,  1970, 
Governor  Mandel  appointed  a  Oonunlsslon  to 
study  the  State's  role  In  financing  Public 
Education.  After  over  a  year  of  Intensive 
study  by  the  Commission,  the  following  rec- 
ommendations were  proposed  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  General  Assembly. 

Recommendation  No.  1 :  The  present  equal- 
ization formula,  under  which  State  aid  Is 
provided  for  the  operating  costs  (Basic  Cur- 
rent Expenses)  of  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  should  be  replaced  by  a  single 
formula  which  fully  equalizes,  without  ad- 
justment, the  program  of  education  to  be 
supported  by  the  State.  The  program  to  be 
supported  in  each  subdivision  should  be  the 
prior  year's  per  pupil  expenditiu^  level  in 
that  subdivision  for  such  operating  costs.  The 
state  overall  share  of  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram should  be  55%.  The  State  should  con- 
tinue to  fully  fund  the  cost  of  retirement 
and  social  security,  and  the  approved  costs 
of  transportation  and  special  education. 

Recommendation  No.  2:  The  State  should 
reimburse  the  subdivisions  for  full  approved 
cost  of  all  construction  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  for  which  contracts 
are  let  on  or  after  July  1,  1971.  It  should  also 
assume  the  full  cost  of  any  school  construc- 
tion debt  service  requirements  of  the  sub- 
divisions for  obligations  outstanding  as  of 
June  30,  1967.  Further,  It  should  reimburse 


subdivisions  for  the  full  coet  of  debt  service 
for  obligations  incurred  for  contracts  signed 
between  February  1,  1971,  and  Jime  30,  1971, 
and  for  any  approved  direct  payments  made 
for  construction  projects  contracted  during 
the  same  period. 

The  latter  recommendation  became  law  in 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature  and  will 
have  a  substantial  Impact  on  local  finances 
in  the  State.  In  my  own  County,  the  Capital 
Improvement  Program  calls  for  $232  Million 
In  school  construction  during  the  next  six 
years.  At  a  most  conservative  estimate  (in 
terms  of  policy  and  procedures  developed  and 
recommended  to  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Works)  the  State  will  fund  $161,000,000  of 
the  program.  In  addition,  the  State  will  ab- 
sorb $14.2  Million  of  Debt  Service  for  schools 
in  Prince  Georges  County;  this  represents  a 
$10  Million  increase  over  the  previous  pro- 
gram. I  might  add  that  this  new  revenue  was 
primarily  responsible  for  holding  the  prop- 
erty tax  level  in  my  County  In  FY  1971-72. 
In  terms  of  the  total  program  the  State  will 
fund  an  additional  $45  Million  in  local 
School  Debt  Service  of  the  24  major  politi- 
cal subdivisions  in  Maryland  in  Fiscal  1971- 
72.  Of  course,  this  Is  $45  Million  less  revenue 
that  the  Counties  and  Baltimore  City  had 
to  raise  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  Initially, 
the  State  will  finance  the  school  construc- 
tion program  from  existing  funds  and  the 
issuance  of  bonds.  I  believe  that  $150  Mil- 
lion In  bonds  have  Ijeen  authorized  for  this 
program  In  the  last  session  of  the  legislature. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  debt  serv- 
ice requirements  associated  with  the  pro- 
gram will  be  funded  from  tax  sources  other 
thsui  the  State  property  tax.  I  mention  this 
only  because  there  was  a  strong  concern 
expressed  by  many  people  that  the  school 
construction  program  had  little  to  offer  if 
the  property  tax  was  envisioned  as  its  prin- 
cipal source  of  funding.  State  officials  have 
assured  my  County  that  the  school  con- 
struction program  will  be  financed  from 
broad  based  taxes  other  than  the  property 
tax.  With  respect  to  the  first  recommenda- 
tion, the  55%  State  share  of  the  basic  cur- 
rent education  cost  would  have  increased 
total  aid  to  the  local  Jurisdictions  by  $164.- 
271,000.  Under  this  formula  Prince  Georges 
County's  share  of  State  aid  would  have  in- 
creased from  $28  Million  to  $63  Million  or 
a  net  gain  of  $35  Million.  This  increase  in 
revenue  is  equivalent  to  $1.17  on  the  Coun- 
ty's estimated  assessable  base  for  Fiscal  1972. 
I  am  confident  that  the  State  government 
will  Increase  Its  aid  to  the  support  of  public 
education  In  the  immediate  years  ahead. 
These  two  programs:  (1)  State  School  Con- 
struction and  (2)  increased  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  education  current  expense  budg- 
ets will  aid  Immeasurably  In  solving  the  fis- 
cal problems  of  the  counties  in  Maryland. 
These  revenue  programs  also  provide  the 
counties  with  the  necessary  funds  to 
strongly  consider  the  concept  of  tax  differ- 
ential advocated  by  many  cities  and  towns 
m  Maryland.  In  my  opinion.  State  govern- 
ments should  follow  the  example  of  Mary- 
land and  assume  a  more  active  role  In  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  local  subdivi- 
sions. 

FEDERAL     GOVERNMENT     FINANCIAL     ASSISTANCE 
TO    LOCAL     GOVERNMENTS 

Another  concept  that  Is  presently  under 
consldwatlon  Is  the  much  heralded  Federal 
Revenue  Sharing.  The  Nixon  Administration 
has  propMseed  a  far-reaching  program  de- 
signed to  assist  State  and  local  governments 
In  funding  municipal  services.  The  Admin- 
istration proposal  initially  calls  for  a  reve- 
nue package  that  would  be  based  on  .96  per- 
cent of  the  total  taxable  Income  reported  on 
federal  Individual  Income  tax  returns  for  the 
latest  year  for  which  data  is  available. 
(1970).  In  1973,  the  allocation  would  be  In- 
creased to  1.3%  or  expressed  In  dollars  to 
$6.7  Billion.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  funds 
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avaUable  for  distribution  In  FT  1972  would  has  been  advanced  by  some  members  of  Con-  developers.    Becavtse    the    economic    sltu«. 

constitute   a   permanent   appropriation   not  gress  calls  for  the  Federal   Government  to      tlon   of   each   farmer   differs    and    becau«l 

subject   to   annual    Congressional   approval,  assume  the  full  cost  of  welfare.  If  my  memory     property  tax  Is  an  Important  part  of  thi« 

90%  of  the  funds  avaUable  under  this  pro-  serves  me  correctly  this  program  would  re-  economic    plctiu-e,    the    property    tax    con 

gram  would  be  distributed  to  the  States  pur-  lease  over  $100  MUllon  In  Maryland.  Funds      tributes  to  a  scattering  of  decisions  to^n 

suant  to  a  formula  predicated  on  population  of  this  magnitude,  would,  of  course,  provide  and  decisions  to  develop    This  scatterln/or 

and  revenue  effort.  Revenue  effort  Is  deter-  a  major  transfusion  to  hard  pressed  counties  sprawl  is  costly  In  terms  of  public  servlceT 

mined  by  dividing  the  total  revenue  of  all  and  cities  In  our  State.  Representative  Wll-  makes   difficult   the   provision   of   adeauat* 

units  of  government  within  the  State  by  the  bur  MUls  is  advocating  a  revenue  sharing  access  to  facilities  without  an  automobile 

total  personal  Income  In  the  State.  The  re-  program  that  provides  for  direct  payments  and  provides  for  residents  what  is  oftentlmM 

sultant  figure  is  multiplied  by  the  State's  to  cities  that  can  demonstrate  a  need  for  only  a  temporary  relief  from  more  crowd^ 

population,  (relates  effort  with  abUlty)  The  financial  assistance  as  measured  by  urbanlza-  conditions  until  all  of  the  land  Is  converted 

remaining  10  To  would  be  allocated  to  those  tlon  and  poverty  levels.  Criteria  such  as  low-  and  all  of  the  roads  are  widened  and  re-zoned 

states    that   have    developed   an   Intra-state  Income  families  and  the  incidence  of  poverty  for  commercial  use.                                         ^^ 

formula  for  the  distribution  of  the  state's  would   be  used   to  determine  benefits.   This  It  Is  Important  to  understand  that  assess 

share  of  the  revenue.  program  also  provides  an  incentive  to  state  ment  decisions  relating  to  areas  underoresl 

This   provision   is   designed   to  encourage  governments   to   utilize   the   Individual   in-  sure  for  urban  growth  often  contribute  un 

states  to  formulate  a  more  equitable  method  come  tax  as  a  revenue  source.  In  addition,  knowingly  to  the  pressures  for  development! 

of  distributing  the  funds  to  the  counties  and  t^e  Mills'  legislation  will  establish  a  volun-  Recognition  by  assessors  that  present  zonlnf 

cities   than   offered   under   the  Admlnistra-  tary  system  of  Federal  collection  of  state  in-  and  regulatory  restrictions  will  probablrbe 

tlons  general  proposal.  If  a  state  falls  to  de-  come  taxes.  The  Mills'  proposal  is  expected  changed  when  pressures  become  intense  an 

velop  its  own  formula,  the  Administration's  to  cost  $5.3  Billion.  Many  states  that  would  reflected  In  high  assessments  on  real  Droi>- 

proposal  mandates  that  the  intra-state  dls-  receive  assistance  under  the  Nixon  program  erty.  These  high  assessments  In  turn  IncraaM 

trlbutlon  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  would  not  receive  aid  under  the  Mills'  pro-  the  pressure  on  rural  landholders  and  brlnii 

respective    Jurisdictions'    revenue    as   It    re-  posal.  In  my  Judgment,  Representative  MUls'  about  the  very  results  that  the  assessor  ^ 

lates  to  the  total  revenue  in  the  state.  States  proposal   provides   for   a   more   realistic   and  predicted  would  occur.  In  part  then   assees- 

utUlzing  Che  Federal  government's  dlstrlbu-  equitable   distribution   of   Federal    Revenue,  ment     policies     can     become     Belf-fulfmin» 

tion  formula  lose  the  10%  mentioned  earlier.  The  criteria  established  in  the  MUls'  leglsla-  prophecies  of  shifting  land  uses          "^^**^"« 

For  my  part,  I  believe  there  Is  an  Impor-  tlon  for  the  allocation  of  Federal  Aid  would  Another  Important  effect  of  propertv  tu 

tant  need  for  each  State  to  develop  a  pass-  guarantee  that  funds  would  be  provided  to  policies  Is  felt  In  areas  already  irrbanlzedL 

through  formula  that  fits  its  particular  re-  those  local   Jurisdictions  demonstrating  the  where  assessment  policies  have  taken  adtf 

qulrements.  As  an  example  to  demonstrate  greatest  need  for  financial  asslsUnce.  This  ferent  form.  In  nearly  all  Jurisdictions  the 

the  Inadequacy  of  the  general  plan  offered  legislation  also  places  a  greater  emphasis  on  property  tax  assessment  is  apportioned  be 

by     the     Administration,     Prince     George's  '"e  fiscal  problems  of  the  counties  and  cities  tween  land  and  Improvements   However  ra- 

County  would  receive  less  funds  under  the  »»  opposed  to  state  governments.  The  most  assessment  Is  often  carried  oiit  onlv  whm 

program  than  Montgomery  County.  This  Is  ^t°5"l,^*'"^'  '''"  <=»"«  ^°^  »  distribution  of  changes  are  made  In  the  Improvements  As  a 

in   spite   of   the   fact   that   Prince   George's  »3;5  B^Hon  to  counties  and  cities  and  $1.8  result  over  time  Improvements  tend  to  be 

County  has  a  population  that  exceeds  Mont-  Billion  to  state  governments.  overvalued  and  land  undervalued  proportion- 

gomery  County  by  130.000  people.  Under  the  ^^  conclusion,  with  local  expenditures  In-  ately.  This  has  an  Important  series  of  eff«-ta 

$5  Billion  revenue  sharing  proposal  outlined  creasing  at  an  annual  rate  of  11%   to  12%,  some  good,  some  bad    on  land  use  oattemi' 

In  a  circular  published  by  tiie  Treasury  De-  and  revenues  at  6%  to  8%   (Prince  George's  One  that  should  be  mentioned   Is  that  it 

partment.  the  State  of  Maryland  would  re-  experience),  there  Is  a  distinct  need  for  fi-  tends  In  our  downtown  areas  to  make  viable 

celve  $87  Million.  Of  this  amount  $5.7  MU-  nanclal  assistance  to  the  counties  and  cities,  from  an  economic  point  of  view  the  low  and 

Hon  would  be  returned  to  Montgomery  as  My  personal  belief  Is  that  this  much  needed  high  density  ranges  of  property  use  and  tends 

opposed  to  $4.4  to  Prince  George's.  The  cities  t^.'^iJ,^^  '=°™^  ^^"^  ^^^  *^*  Federal  and  to  discourage  medluni  densities    Thus    the 

in  the  State  would  receive  coUectlvely  $14.9  State  Governments.  unfortunate  pattern  In  many  of  our  down- 

Million   with   approximately   $13   Million   of  ^y  redistributing  state  and  local  resources  town  areas  of  alteratlng  office  bulldlnes  and 

this  amount  going  to  Baltimore  City.  and    responsibilities,   together   with   Federal  parking  lots  with  resultant  loss  of  the  older 

Snck  ...;::::::::;::::::     tS'S?  »«»""» °"'"'>"i>«»  "••"'•»'>• «»«.«!.  second. « .s  important  »«=»««« »» 

Hagerstown     189  376  property  tax  policies  are  not  deterring  the 

Rockvllle    ._               183  414  Statement    of    Mr.    Wh-liam     Mattjszeski,  use  of  Innovative  land  use  concepts.  One  of 

All  other T-.-II"!!!  "     '          860  277  Staff  REPRESENTAxrvE  of  the  President's  these  Is  the  development  In  recent  years  of 

State  share 1.11111^"^     47,671,917  CoUNcn,    on    Environmental    Qualitt  cluster  development  and  planned  unit  de- 

Countles  and  cities 39  306  846  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  before  you  ^elopment.  This  is  where  the  design  of  the 

.„  ' „  »„               *    X.         ,        ^  .1        '  this  afternoon  to  discuss  with  vou  some  of  subdivision  places  the  houses  on  relatively 

.f^.^f^o^fnt,.?\'nH^^';t  ^^T'^.l^*  Si°!*  the    important    concepts    su^oundlng    the  sn^"  lots  and  the  savings  In  land  are  com' 

tm^iH    r^^iv»     ^o^            Vf    ""    '^H   ^^ft^  interrelationships  of  land  use  and  property  ^"^«<*  *nto  common  open  space  for  the  me 

Zl^^ry.         If  ^     ,      assistance  under  the  ^ax  policies.  The  Council  on  Envlro^S  °^  *"  *^«  residents.  In  many  Jurisdictions 

deTt^^olram 'Thi\Tobrem  ^^^^  «"*"^y  ^^  '^^''^  P^^'^y  advisor  to  thrPreS-  'nabUity  under  law  or  unwUllngness  In  ad- 

mmistrSS    imra  Stat.  ^uTii^nH^n^;  '^"''^  °^  environmental  matters  and  we  have  ^r'',?"°''  °'  *^*  property  tax  has  made 

f?,nHc^c  th^f     Intra-State    distribution    of  from    our    inception    neariy    two    years    aeo  'I'^cult  or  Impossible  the  use  of  this  design 

ih?m.  Ma^n     »,     M,    ^  "'*'^  ^^°'*  "^^^  considered  land  use  problems  to  b^  am^g  'concept,   because  of  dlfBculties   in   treating 

r.iilZ"  t^lt  '^*   ^'1'.°''  rtv^nuB  program  the  highest  environmental  priorities  InS  *^«  common  land  for  tax  purposes. 

Stltf^  th^  oonL  !iTJ?    h"*^  .P^ti^?"    *^*  Councfl    Chairman    RusseU    E     -^aln    ha^  Another  area  of  creative  land  use  activity 

m^thL  nf  d^^tHh^^^n     A=^H    V°P  '^fi""  °T  ^t**«d   that   land   use  Is   perhaps   our   most  ^^'ch  requires  flexlbUlty  In  our  property  tai 

^n^^npnnufir^n   t>f  •  f          IT  ^^^  °  '='^<='^   environmental  pr^lem  because  we  PolX^'^^  «'ates  to  the  donation  or  sale  of 

nrn^ir^thlrr,i\,^M""^Hf.^  "7?.".'*  have  yet  to  develop  the  Institutions  to  2-  "'nlted  property  rights  In  land.  These  In- 

r™^  .,  n.It.^n  ^  .  .        ,*  f.I'°.^*li.°?  fectlvely  deal  with  It.  elude  such  devices  as  scenic  easements,  sev- 

tho^  stat«  thirn^it,,  L°t^>,  .             ***  *"  ^  <=°"««'  the  primary  emphasis  on  pub-  ering  of  development  rights  to  placing  them 

th^.<fh  formnf.  ^T^TrtnfM^  their  own  pass-  ue  land  use  policies  Is  directed  toward  ef-  ^  the  hands  of  government  bodies  or  con- 

^h^rZ    nrn™'   nrp.,1,  ,      ^      V^'^'tl''  ^««tlve    planning    and    rational    regulatory  nervation  organizations,  and  a  whole  series 

idm  nutrationTnr^nnli^^iL,?^^^^^            '*?*  activities.  Additionally,  the  council  believed  of  other  legal  mechanisms  which  allow  the 

fdaTe  exlstlnrPat'To'i?^^  Tm  .nt  ^^.  ""T^l"  that  consideration  of  tax  policy  Issues,  In-  landowner  to  preserve  his  acreage  as  open 

Irfnt,  rir^r^nt^^f  ^^^^^            ^°  ^'^  ^l?""^  <=l"dlng  the  role  Of  the  property  tax.  Is  Im-  space  and  resist  the  pressures  of  urban  de- 

fr^^Lrt^t?^  V-^  f ^        ^  f  f ''?.".°K°'  P°'tant  to  a  full  understantUng  of  patterns  velopment.    Often    times,    there   are   public 

nrP^^  nr^l  •', o  R.n.I  ?»  T^V^^V  **  V"*  ""^  "^^jan  development  and  to  the  Implemen-  benefits  to  be  derived  from  preserving  scenic 

^orwi  nr^ar^c  ^   l^f       aUocated  to  cat€-  tatlon   of  policies   which   order   and   direct  farmlands  or  buffers  of  woods  along  streams 

^Int^^x^J^l^V'^^lf-^^^''^.  ^»fnf' *'^*  growth  rather  than  respond  too  late  to  forces  or  Important  wildlife  areas.  While  the  Federal 

^xr^tZ^  th*r^  h«  t^n  ^  ^^  ^l]T-  ^  ^hlch  do  not  reflect  In  all  cases  the  public  tax  system  takes  account  of  transfer  of  such 

th^^^i,   two  JT^           *      *'^,"*''^?^'  interest.                                                        ^  less  than  fee  simple  Interests,  sometimes  the 

the  proposal,  two  po  nts  are  generaUy  raised.  ^  this  regard,  there  are  three  points  which  local  property  tax  assessor  does  not  cooperate 

nA^rfiif    ''*^^°"®  ^"'  "°t  get  to  where  It  Is  are  Important  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  and  continues  to  assess  the  land  as  If  It  were 

,   o  ■  Council.  unrestricted  and  available  for  development. 

2.  state    and    local    governments    wUl    be  First  is  understanding  how.  in  fact,  land  Finally,  there  may  he  opportunities  to  use 

spending  money  that  they  are  not  required  use   patterns   are   affected    by   property   tax  the  property  tax  as  a  positive  land  use  tool 

to  raise    (It  is  an  accepted  axiom  In  govern-  policies.  A  common  phenomena  with  which  to  help  direct  growth.  The  use  of  preferential 

™*'^ah  V        expenditures  should  not  be  dl-  we    are    all    famUlar    Is    that    of    suburban  assessments  on  farmlands  near  cities  Is  some- 

vorcedfrom  taxation.)  sprawl,  which  Is  In  part  due  to  property  tax  thing  with  which  the  State  of  Maryland  has 

One  alternative  to  revenue  sharing  that  policies  which  force  farmers  to  sell  land  to  had    considerable    experience.    Many    other 
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states  have  undertaken  programs  of  prefer- 
ential assessment.  Some  have  found  them 
successful;  others  see  serious  problems. 
Rather  than  detaU  the  variety  of  these  pro- 
grams and  the  full  range  of  experiences  under 
them,  It  might  be  best  to  discuss  them  In 
the  question  and  answer  period.  This  con- 
cludes my  prepared  statement.  I  woiUd  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  might 
have. 


Statement  op  Mr.  George  S.  Wo-t-s,  Chaih- 
MAN  of  Maryland  Environmental  Trttst 
Senator  Mathias  and  members  of  yoxu:  staff 
that  are  examining  the  relationships  between 
the  property  tax  and  land  use:  You  are  to 
be  commended  for  bringing  attention  to  two 
of  the  most  critical  problems  facing  local 
and  State  governments  today.  In  fact,  these 
two  Issues — and  their  interrelationship — are 
so  critical  today  that  ultimately  the  Federal 
Government  may  be  affected. 

Initially,  Senator,  I  would  say  the  most 
similar  characteristic  shared  by  land  and  the 
property  tax  today  Is  that  they  are  both 
finite:  they  are  both  limited  resources,  and 
they  have  both  been  subjected  to  serious 
abuses  in  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
I.  the  i*and  use  "revolution" 
This  country  is  In  the  midst  of  a  revolu- 
tion In  the  way  we  regulate  the  use  of  our 
land.  Including  the  taxation  of  that  land. 
This  revolution  Is  generally  peaceful,  con- 
ducted within  existing  legal  process.  How- 
ever, these  orderly  processes  have  sometimes 
been  seriously  stretched — by  confrontation 
between  citizens  and  local  government  zon- 
ing boards — witness  the  bitter  land  use  zon- 
ing controversies  that  erupted  a  year  ago 
here  In  Baltimore  County  and  are  currently 
underway  In  Anne  Arundel  and  Prince 
George's  counties. 

The  laud  use-property  tax  revolution  has 
two  other  unique  characteristics:  (1)  the 
advocates  for  reform  Include  both  conserva- 
tives and  liberals.  (2)  we  are  moving  away 
from  the  "Industrial  Revolution"  concept 
that  the  sole  function  of  land  Is  to  reap 
profit  for  Its  owner.  Land,  even  privately 
owned  land,  Is  more  and  more  assuming  a 
need  for  stewardship,  for  some  sort  of  con- 
servation from  one  generation  to  the  next. 

n.  "critical"  land  areas  and 
the  environment 

Two  classic  examples  of  certain  land  areas 
becoming  a  "public  trust",  no  longer  right  for 
exploitation,  exist   right  here   In  Maryland: 

(1)  wetlands,  once  considered  useless,  are 
now  considered  an  important  part  of  the 
ecological  chain — tied  In  closely  to  the  en- 
vironmental future  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

(2)  Maryland's  diminishing  Atlantic  coast- 
line— for  years,  and  even  today,  abused  by 
some  of  the  worst  possible  exploitation  and 
profiteering — is  finally  getting  a  last-ditch 
second  look  by  Government.  Assateague  rep- 
resents largely  successful  efforts  at  construc- 
tive conservation  for  public  benefit.  Ocean 
City  represents  exploitation  beyond  belief. 

For  these  2  critical  land  areas  two  recom- 
mendations are  appropriate  for  action  by  the 
Maryland  Legislature  this  session  and,  wher- 
ever possible,  support  by  our  State's  Con- 
gressional delegation.  First,  Is  the  need  for 
clarification,  by  amendment,  of  our  existing 
regulations  on  what  constitutes  public  wet- 
lands. To  exempt  wetlands  non-tidal  areas 
from  proper  conservation  practices  wUl  seri- 
ously undercut  existing  legislation.  Nor, 
shoiUd  the  research  on  land  originally  grant- 
ed to  private  owners  by  patent  be  a  delay- 
ing tactic  for  proper  management  of  these 
areas. 

Second,  Maryland  has  reached  the  time 
when  we  must  enact  coastal  control  legis- 
lation regulating  Industrial-heavy  density 
development  along  our  coastlines.  Including 
those  along  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Wetlands  and  coastal  shoreline  are  the  ob- 
vious "critical"  areas  that  require  environ- 


mental management  from  the  traditional 
pressures  that  dominate  local  zoning  deci- 
sions. But,  what  about  land  as  a  commodity 
which  must  constantly  be  adjusted  to  meet 
an  Increasing  population  as  well  as  the  de- 
mands of  urbanization? 

There  are  stUl  "critical"  land  areas  that 
should  be  held  for  conservation-open  space 
purposes:  flood  plains,  stream  valleys,  for 
example.  There  Is  the  need  for  attention  to 
land  conservation  through  zoning-taxing  de- 
cisions. This  specifically  Includes  zoning  de- 
cisions, accompanied  by  tax  benefits  (If  nec- 
essary) ,  requiring  developers  to  preserve  open 
space  and  trees  as  an  Integral  part  of  resi- 
dential or  industrial  construction.  MUes  and 
miles  of  today's  sterile  suburbia  are  testi- 
mony to  past  failures  in  this  area. 

in.  zoning,  land  values,  and  taxes 
States  and  local  governments  are  being 
pressed  harder  each  year  to  meet  rising  costs 
and  increasing  expenditures — and,  at  the 
same  time,  maintain  sound  taxing  policies. 
Zoning  was  never  Intended  as  an  Instrument 
for  providing  adequate  tax  revenue.  It  is. 
however,  a  tool  in  framing  the  pattern  of 
land  uses  which  is  the  ultimate  basis  for 
property  taxes. 

Zoning  an  area  for  Industry  does  not  neces- 
sarUy  assure  that  Industrial  development  wiU 
be  of  the  desirable  kind,  unless  the  area  set 
aside  in  zoning  has  been  carefully  related  to 
a  comprehensive  plan  and  a  general  con- 
sideration for  the  community's  entire  tax 
structure.  Conversely,  it  Is  not  reasonable  to 
stop  zoning  for  orderly  growth  solely  on  the 
fear  that  the  cost  of  local  services  will  ex- 
ceed revenue.  Land  zoning  has  as  much  effect 
on  a  community's  overall  tax  structure  as 
any  local  government  action. 

Regardless  of  any  possible  future  shifts  of 
some  local  government  functions  (such  as 
education,  welfare)  to  the  State  level,  a  large 
portion  of  local  services  will  still  be  borne 
by  real  estate  levies.  The  tax  base  wUl  be 
largely  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  devel- 
opment that  occvirs  upon  the  land.  The  tax 
base  of  the  community  20  years  from  now 
win  be  no  more  or  no  less  than  that  which 
Is  permitted  or  promoted  today.  Improperly 
drawn  zoning  provisions,  lax  enforcement,  a 
misplaced  zoning  variance  or  flagrant  "spot" 
zoning  can  create  a  land  use  pattern  that 
will  erode  the  character  of  development 
needed  to  maintain  a  continuing  stable  tax 
base.  Upon  that  stable  tax  base  will  de- 
pend a  local  government's  ability  to  develop 
at  least  a  reasonably  large  portion  of  Its  reve- 
nue to  pay  for  essential  services. 

IV.    THE    property    TAX    AND    A   BETTER 
ENVIRONMENT 

Let  US  examine  how  our  property  tax  sys- 
tem functions  and  whether  it  can  be  ad- 
ministered in  behalf  of  a  land  use  policy 
more  supportive  of  environmental  needs.  I 
have  already  spoken  of  the  designation  by 
Federal,  regional,  or  State  legislation  of  cer- 
tain "critical  environmental  areas"  which 
should  be  exempt  from  further  development. 

A  basic  weakness  of  the  property  tax  sys- 
tem Is  its  haphazard  administration,  with 
widely  varying  assessments — a  tax  system 
that  actually  encourages  poor  land  use  and 
development. 

The  sale  of  property  for  conservation  pur- 
poses should  be  stimulated  through  property 
tax  rebates  or  lower  rates  In  order  to  Interest 
the  owner  In  flnanclal  benefits  other  than 
high  proflts  acquired  by  selling  for  commer- 
cial development.  At  the  same  time,  holding 
undeveloped  land,  without  any  meaningful 
environmental  features,  as  a  "tax  shelter"  In 
an  existing  developed  area,  should  not  be 
permitted.  The  property  tax  rate  should  be 
adjusted  to  permit  reasonable  growth. 

The  Maryland  Environmental  Trust  Is 
developing  a  conservation-open  space  ease- 
ment program  designed  to  encourage  the 
transfer  of  critical  land  areas  to  the  Trust, 
as  an  easement  holder.  Appropriate  tax  in- 


ducements are  being  reviewed  as  an  Integral 
part  of  that  program. 

States  and  counties  have,  for  years,  sweated 
out  the  more  visible  symptoms  of  subdivision 
fever.  Courts  have  ruled  that  developers  must 
be  allowed  to  build  if  counties  cannot  buy 
their  lands.  What  local  government  can  pay 
for  open  space  when  unplanned  development 
eats  up  Its  capital?  The  time  has  come  for 
developers  to  participate  more  fully  In  the 
costs  of  providing  the  services  of  water,  sew- 
age, and  schools  to  new  subdivisions  as  one 
condition  for  acquiring  zoning  approval  to 
build  those  subdivisions.  Similar  conditions 
should  be  considered  for  the  landowners 
who — when  considering  a  sale — may  make  a 
request  for  high  density  zoning,  prlmarUy  on 
the  anticipation  of  windfall  profits.  Through 
these  obligations  on  landowner  and  pur- 
chaser, the  individual  property  taxpayer  may 
find  some  relief  from  ever-Increasing  assess- 
ments brought  upon  him  by  the  high-profit 
transactions  of  others. 

One    means   of    controlling    development, 
with  its  attendant  profits  for  few,  and  the 
corresponding  tax  burden  on  many  individ- 
ual homeowners,  may  be  through  the  assign- 
ment of  "development  rights"  to  all  land- 
owners. A  bill  Introduced  by  Prince  George's 
County  Senator  WUliam  Goodman,  embodies 
this  approach  whereby  a  developer  will  have 
to  purchase  development  rights  from  land- 
holders  outside    the   development   zone.   By 
selling  their  rights,  these  landholders  would 
fcM-felt   opportunities   for   their   own    future 
developments.    This    constraint    would,    ac- 
cording to  the  Goodman  Bill,  encourage  more 
orderly  development  and  lessen  the  ruinous 
speculation  In  land  that  has  sent  property 
taxes  and  the  cost  of  public  services  sky- 
rocketing through  the  United  States.  While 
the  Goodman  bill  needs  refinement  and  hSLS 
some  problems  In  practical  Implementation, 
its  approach  is  a  step  forward  in  developing 
a   more   positive   relationship   between   land 
use  planning  and  property  taxes. 
summary 
There   is   no  one-dlmenslonal  solution  to 
land  use  problems.  The  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  can  best  be  supportive  of  the 
States  and  regional  areas  In  developing  land 
use  patterns  that  will  stick  and  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  latest  pressure  on  a  local  zoning 
board.  In  addition  to  protection  of  the  so- 
called  "critical  areas"  (such  as  coastal  zones 
and  estuaries;  shorelands  and  flood  plains  of 
major  rivers  and  lakes),  Maryland's  inland 
subdivision  sprawl  and  commercial  strip  de- 
velopment have  become  more  than  a  private 
matter  between  developer  and  seller.  I  rec- 
ognize that  It  Is  a  delicate  business  to  bal- 
ance   the    individual's    relatlo(nshlp    to    his 
property  with  public  concern  for  the  l.ind. 
Even   more   delicate    Is   the   adjvistment    of 
government  relationships,  determining  which 
level   of   government   should   regulate   what 
land  uses. 

A  national  land  use  policy  must  safeguard 
diminishing  natural  and  scenic  areas;  like- 
wise. It  must  address  the  adverse  conse- 
quences of  major  growth  and  related  tax  dis- 
locations. States  should  have  methods  for 
assuring  that  local  regulations  do  not  re- 
strict or  exclude  development  and  land  use 
of  regional  benefit.  The  time  Is  ripe  to  expect 
more  from  the  States  as  the  central  pivot  In 
land  use  management  where  local  zoning 
property  taxes  have  become  an  Inhlbltlne 
force  for  environmental  quality  and  con- 
servation of  land — a  rapidly  diminishing  re- 
source. 

Testimony    Submitted    by    Mr.    Robert   N. 
Young,  Executive  Director  of  the  Balti- 
more Regional  Planning  Council 
I  am  Robert  N.  Young,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Baltimore  Regional  Planning  Coun- 
cU    (RPC).   Thank   you   for  giving   me   this 
opportunity  to  discuss  problems  of  real  prop- 
erty taxation  and  ways  It  affects  the  com- 
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prehenslve  regional  planning  process.  These  ment   levels,   assessors   would   be  forced   to  County  CouncU  for  Southern  Marvland  tt,« 

opinions  and  recommendations  are  mine  and  Justify    the    accuracy    of    their    evaluation,  Council    is    an    economic    develooment   ami 

should  not  be  construed  as  the  policy  of  the  timeliness   of   their   information,   and   com-  planning  agency  for  the  three  countv  area    f 

RPC.                                              ^     ,       ,  f  *?Hr.7*'"!  ***  ^^  '^^™  throughout  their  Calvert.  Charles,  and  St.  Mary's  oountiw    I 

The  ad  valorem  real  property  tax  Is  a  ma-  Jurisdiction.  A  more  equitable  real  property  emphasize  here  the  purpose  of  the  CounnT 

Jor   influence   on   the   location,   density   and  tax  hnrHpn  rmiirt  r«.=iiit  __r                   ....»'*'        "*   '-"''  "^ouncu 


timing  of  land  development.  As  property 
taxes  Increase,  the  likelihood  of  development 
or  construction  on  the  property  Increases. 
Higher  property  taxes  also  often  mean  higher 
densities  of  development.  The  timing  of  the 
decision  to  increase  property  taxes  may  speed 
development  of  that  property.  In  the  event 
property  tax  increases  and  resulting  devel- 
opment do  not  occur  at  the  same  location 
and  time  as  extensions  of  urban  services, 
these  services  will  not  be  available  to  newly 
developed  property.  Thus  the  connection 
between  the  real  property  tax  and  planning 
for  orderly  and  timely  regional  development 
Is  close  and  continuous. 

The  real  property  tax  problems  I  would 
like  to  address  are  (1)  sharing  escalating 
land  values  in  the  form  of  taxes  (2)  needed 
improvements  in  the  administration  of  the 
tax,  and  (3)  better  coordination  of  tax  pol- 
icies and  the  comprehensive  regional  plan- 
ning process.  At  one  time  landed  property 
was  a  pretty  good  index  of  wealth  and,  there- 
fore, a  good  thing  to  base  tax  on.  Today,  how- 
ever, other  kinds  of  wealth,  much  of  which 
is  intangible,  are  the  bases  for  Income  and 
should  pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes.  For  ex- 
ample. Income  from  land  values  which  In- 
creases as  a  result  of  conununlty  growth  or 
discovery  of  unexpected  resources  is  taxed  at 
half  value.  Income  from  land  and  land  re- 
source sales  should  be  taxed  at  its  full  value 
rather  than  as  capital  gains  at  60%  of  its 
value.  It  would  have  the  following  advan- 
tages: 

1.  Land  spectilatlon  would  be  reduced  be- 
cause twice  as  much  of  the  profits  would  be 
fully  taxed  as  is  presently  the  case. 

2.  The  increases  In  land  values  due  to  pub- 
lic Improvements  such  as  transit,  highways, 
sewerage,  and  water  service  would  be  taxed: 
and  this  would  help  pay  for  the  public  im- 
provements. 

3.  Resources  under  the  land,  which  the 
land  seller  bad  no  role  In.  would  be  taxed 
so  a  portion  of  their  value  would  accrue 
to  the  general  public;  and 

4.  This  revenue  could  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  real  property  tax  of  the  non- 
speculative  landowner  would  Increase  rapid- 
ly- 
Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  tax- 
ing the  value  of  land  rather  than  Improve- 
ments on  it.  In  Maryland  In  1970  about  one- 
fourth  of  real  property  tax  assessments  was 
on  land  and  about  three-fourths  on  improve- 
ments to  the  land.  I  recommend  reversing 
these  ratios  so  that  about  three-fourths  of 
assessments  is  on  the  site.  Among  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  approach  are: 

1 .  Owners  of  vacant  land  served  with  urban 
services  (highest  value  land)  would  be  en- 
couraged to  make  use  of  their  land.  The 
costs  of  providing  urban  services  would  thus 
be  much  more  efficient. 

2.  Building  owners  would  not  be  penalized 
for  Improving  their  buildings.  They  would 
be  upgraded  in  quality  and  more  economical- 
ly productive. 

3.  Land  speculation  would  be  reduced  by 
discouraging  landowners  for  holding  vacant 
and  other  relatively  low  assessed  value  land 
from  use. 

Under  my  reconunended  approach.  Income 
from  cropland  and  other  farm  uses  would  be 
assessed  as  Income  rather  than  as  real  pron- 
erty. 

Studies  of  real  property  administrative 
practices  across  the  country  have  often  found 
favoritism  in  assessments.  Because  inequi- 
table assessments  Is  a  clandestine  practice 
which  depends  on  secrecy  for  success,  I  ad- 
vocate publication  of  all  assessments  an- 
nuaUy  in  newspapers  of  general  circulation 
By  being  open  and  aboveboard  with  asseas- 


tax  burden  could  result 

Two  of  the  likely  spin-offs  from  publiciz- 
ing assessments  are  an  Increased  number  of 
appeals  and  the  need  for  more  staff.  Cha- 
grined property  owners  who  disagree  with 
their  assessment  relative  to  that  of  nearby 
properties  require  an  appeals  mechanism  to 
redress  their  grievances.  Perhaps  the  individ- 
ual hearing  examiner  approach  used  for  zon- 
ing changes  In  Montgomery  County  could  be 
adapted  to  hear  assessment  cases.  Pew  as- 
sessment offices  in  counties  are  adequately 
staffed.  A  prerequisite  to  better  assessment 
practices  is  better  staff  resources.  In-service 
and  pre-service  training  should  be  available 
to  assessing  office  staffs. 

Real  property  tax  policies  can  play  a  stra- 
tegic role  In  Implementing  comprehensive 
regional  development  plans.  Increasing  taxes 
and  extending  urban  services  in  the  direc- 
tion and  at  the  time  plans  recommend  devel- 
opment should  occur  could  be  the  stimuli 
which  would  cause  it  to  take  place.  Property 
tax  policies  can  also  be  used  to  retard  devel- 
opment in  such  areas  as  proposed  open 
spaces,  unique  geologic  areas,  flood  plains, 
and  historic  areas.  Stabilization  of  reduction 
of  taxes  In  these  areas,  if  they  are  not  de- 
veloped, could  go  a  long  way  toward  guarding 
urban  development  to  areas  best  suited  for  It. 
Sharing  of  information  between  planning 
and  assessment  staffs  can  assist  both  of 
them  to  harness  the  development  and  taxa- 
tion processes.  Montgomery  County  and 
Prince  Georges  County  provide  information 
from  their  assessors  offices  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  CouncU  of  Governments. 
This  information  assists  the  Council  in  its 
land  use  and  transportation  planning  and 
capital  improvements  programming  work. 
It  also  benefited  the  assessors  offices  by  per- 
mitting them  to  update  their  information 
base  regularly,  establish  a  uniform  system 
for  recording  and  retrieving  information,  and 
analyze  assessment  trends.  Co\mty  and  re- 
gional planning  offices  should  establUh  this 
type  of  cooperative  relationship  with  coun- 
ty and  regional  assessing  offices. 

The  states  can  play  an  Important  role  in 
real  property  taxation  practices.  Some  of  the 
things  I  recommend  establishing  or  strength- 
ening are: 

1.  Taxing  land  transfers  and  Income  from 
land  resources  at  full  value 

2.  Requiring  local  coordination  of  capital 
In.provements  programming  and  real  prop- 
erty assessments 

3.  Requiring  annual  publishing,  in  news- 
papers of  general  circulation,  all  assessments. 

4.  Establishing  training  programs  for  as- 
sessing office  personnel 

5.  Providing  technical  assistance  to  assess- 
ing offices  on  matters  such  as : 

A.  Administrative  organization 

B.  Uniform  record  keeping 

C.  Application  of  automatic  data  process- 
ing techniques 

D.  Methods  of  assessing  unique  or  unusual 
buildings,  and 


and  more  particularly  economic  development 
in  its  broadest  context,  the  total  system; 
rather  than  the  more  limited  definition  gen- 
erally used  to  mean  industrial  development. 
I  speak  to  you  from  my  knowledge  of  our 
situation  in  the  trl-county  area  of  Southern 
Maryland — Jobs — revenue — environment  and 

public  services.  The  four  are  closely  related 

they  are  parts  of  a  whole.  It  is  difficult  to 
discern  the  beginning  or  the  end  in  such  a 
chain  of  parts,  much  less  what  is  fair  or 
equitable. 

I  shall  speak  briefly  to  two  parts  of  this 
issue — revenue  and  public  service,  but  re- 
spectively request  that  we  be  allowed  to 
enter  a  further  statement  into  the  record 
because  my  notice  was  short  and  Council 
members  do  have  strong  feelings  on  these 
fiscal  matters,  and  public  service. 

As  you  are  well  aware  property  taxes  are 
the  primary  source  of  locally  generated  rev- 
enue, and  at  the  same  time  education  is  the 
most  significant  user  of  all  revenues  at  the 
local  level. 

And  now  at  least  two  coxrrt  cases  question 
the  equitablllty  of  educational  opportunity 
when  education  is  tied  to  property  taxes. 

Both  the  Federal,  and  State  Governments 
contribute  to  local  government  services.  Both 
have  far  broader  taxing  authority.  Both  seem 
to  have  a  greater  authority  to  tax  than 
responsibility  to  provide  service,  and  the 
gap  is  widening — except,  of  course,  where 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments  have  re- 
cently assimied  some  of  these  fiscal  respon- 
sibilities— not  necessarily  are  these  assump- 
tions singularly  to  reduce  fiscal  burdens  per 
se  but  rather  to  attain  some  desirable  social 
goal,  to  right  an  economic  inequity,  or  to  put 
a  minimum  floor  or  standard  under  certain 
government  services.  They  are,  if  you  will,  of 
ten  times  a  fiscal  lever.  Please  understand, 
I  recognize  and  acknowledge  many  problems 
of  equitablllty  or  fairness  but  do  not  wish 
to  struggle  In  that  quagmire  today,  except 
to  say  that  the  administration  of  some  fiscal 
support  programs  bring  up  additional  ques- 
tions with  interesting  ramifications. 

Education  and  property  taxes  are  the  case 
in  point;  most  of  us  subscribe  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  minimum  educational  standards: 
fiscally  prudent  and  universal  goals  are  yet 
another  thing.  How  high  should  we  reach? 
The  per  student  expenditure  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  ranged  from  $663  to  $1,009  for  FY 
.i970.  This  winter  a  committee  on  education 
reported  to  the  Governor,  and  if  my  memory 
serves  me,  projected  Montgomery  County's 
expenditure  per  student  for  even  more,  as  a 
desirable  goal  for  the  state  standard.  It  Is 
true  that  those  districts  which  are  more 
affluent,  do  spend  more,  and  generally  also 
tend  to  have  more  effective  systems — but  how 
much  more  effective?  How  effective  In  light 
of  other  needs  for  all  citizens  for  all  services 
at  all  levels  of  government.  Education  Is 
necessary  for  you  and  me  as  citizens,  workers, 
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6.  Setting  performance  standards  for  the 
assessing  function,  and 

7.  Encouraging  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion among  assessing  offices. 

These  practices  can  bring  property  tax  pol- 
icy into  greater  harmony  with  the  planning 
and  development  process  and  encourage 
greater  equity  In  Its  Impact  on  the  taxpayer. 

TESTIMONT     StrBMITTED     BY     DR.    JoHN     MiLLS, 

Executive    Director    or   the    Tri-Countt 
Council 

Mr.  Chairman,  dlsttngiilshed  members  of 
your  committee,  ladles  and  gentlemen — I  am 
John  H.  Mills.  Executive  Director  of  the  Trl- 


educatton  in  and  unto  itself  without  con- 
sidering the  other  services  provided  by  gov- 
ernment. Advances  have  been  made  In  edu- 
cation— I  applaud  them.  And  while  there  are 
extremes  In  expenditures  and  correlated  dif- 
ferences in  quality  of  services,  it  does  not 
always  follow  that  the  more  we  spend,  the 
better  the  service — nor  does  It  follow  that 
we  are  effective  If  we  pinch  peimles — to  quote 
Kermlt  Gordon,  past  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  "parsimony  and  profligacy  are 
both  false  guides  to  budgeting  for  neither 
resorts  to  reaaon." — It  Is  necessary  to  reflect 
upon  revenue  from  property  taxes  vis-a-vis 
education  (1)  in  the  context  of  the  whole: 
hospitals,  nursing  homes.  Jails,  transporta- 
tion systems,  housing,  etc.,  etc.,  and  (2)  as  an 
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effective  and  efficient  Institution  In  Its  own 
right. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  my  attention  to 
property  taxes  as  an  incentive  (disincentive) 
to  growth. 

Because  local  Jurisdictions  depend  so  heav- 
ily on  property  taxes  and  they  are  levied 
locally,  there  is  always  a  lot  of  Jawboning, 
depending  upon  where  one  stands,  about 
special  exceptions:  differential  rates,  con- 
fiscatory taxes,  removal  from  the  tax  roles 
and.  of  course,  the  omnipresent  necessity  to 
add  to  the  tax  base  to  contain  the  rate. 

Taxes  have  through  time  served  as  a  source 
of  revenue.  They  have  also  served  other  pur- 
poses too.  Some  more  pronounced  than  oth- 
ers, some  by  design,  perhaps,  by  omission.  Of 
course,  this  has  changed  through  time  as  the 
situations  have  changed.  Effectiveness  of 
these  various  taxes  has  likewise  changed  as 
a  source  of  revenue  and  as  an  incentive  or 
disincentive.  Revenue  from  property  taxes 
are  a  link  of  the  chain.  As  demand  for  serv- 
ices increase — revenue  must  be  Increased — 
tax  rate  and/or  base  are  Increased  so  that 
effectively  the  total  taxes  per  property  are 
Increased — there  is  a  pressure  to  overcome 
such  a  tax — a  pressure  toward  a  higher  land 
use.  Land  development  occvirs. 

More  services  are  required,  etc.  etc.,  the 
cycle  continues,  an  uptrend  is  established. 
Additionally,  and  these  are  rarely  addressed — 
alternative  land  uses — open  spaces  have  an 
aesthetic  value  and.  therefore,  are  a  valuable 
asset  to  all. 

When  parks  are  developed  the  property 
leaves  the  tax  roles  as  a  revenue  generator — 
It  Is  true  there  are  costs,  and  benefits,  for 
such  an  Improvement.  Query:  What  other 
development  might  have  occurred,  what 
would  its  net  benefit  have  been  to  the  com- 
munity? 

Property  taxes  are  crucial  at  the  local  and 
State  level.  They  are  the  basis  for  bonding — 
they  cannot  be  removed  without:  (1)  an 
alternative  source  of  revenue  with  at  least 
as  much  local  discretion;  or  (2)  divestment 
of  responsibility  for  which  taxes  are  used;  or 
(3 )  a  combination  of  the  two. 

In  any  case,  and  as  heinous  as  property 
taxes  may  seem,  there  is  a  privilege — respon- 
sibility, responsiveness  to  the  electorate  at 
the  State  and  local  level  which  cannot  be 
entirely  overlooked,  and  property  taxes  taken 
in  the  context  of  sales  taxes,  excise.  Income, 
etc.  as  a  contribution  to  the  total  source  of 
revenue  does  not  make  them  oppressive. 
Property  taxes  or  any  other  taxes  are  not 
levied  In  a  tax  vacuum. 

TESTIMONT  or  Mk.  Hasvxt  M.  Mktxbhoiv 

or  MoNruMXNTAL  Pbop^ties,  Inc. 

In  examining  the  extent  to  which  local 
governments  depend  upon  the  property  tax 
for  a  substantial  portion  of  their  tax  reve- 
nue, it  Is  clear  that  the  great  majOTlty  of 
local  government  Is  over-dependent  upon  tbe 
property  tax  for  fiscal  support  of  Its  pro- 
grams. There  are  32  states  (64%  of  the  coun- 
try) In  which  the  local  sub-dlylslons  derive 
between  60-80%  of  their  revenue  from  real 
property  taxes.  There  are,  In  addition,  16 
states  in  which  the  local  sub-divisions  ob- 
tain 40-60%  of  their  income  from  this  source 
and  but  3  states  in  the  nation  which  derive 
less  than  40%  of  their  revenue  from  this 
source. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  some  general 
observations  on  the  property  tax: 

1.  The  real  property  tax  discriminates 
Against  the  childless  family  or  the  family 
with  fewer  children,  as  well  as  the  family 
on  low  or  fixed  Income. 

2.  It  usually  discriminates  against  the  new 
property  owner  because  of  the  lag  In  up- 
dating assessments  on  older  property. 

3.  It  does  not,  effectively,  tax  personal 
service  Industries  since  their  gross  v<dumM 
are  not  related,  generaUy,  to  the  physical 
plant  required  to  produce  It  and,  hence,  the 
property  tax,  since  It  Is  based  on  assessment 


of  real   property,  does  not  obtain  its  fair 
share  support  from  this  type  of  Industry. 

4.  It  is,  to  a  large  degree,  self-defeating — 
the  higher  It  Is,  the  less  likely  It  Is  that 
people  can  afford  it,  the  lower  the  revenue 
the  higher  the  assessment,  etc. 

5.  It  usually  discriminates  against  the  oc- 
cupants of  less  than  3-bedroom  dwelling 
units. 

6.  It  is  not  uniformly  applied  In  each  of 
the  political  sub-dlvlslons. 

7.  It  has  a  major  effect  on  attracting  or 
discouraging  Industry  In  a  particular  sub- 
division. 

8.  Because  tax  exempt  property  Is  Just 
that  but  requires  services.  In  general,  to 
the  same  level  of  support  that  non-tax  ex- 
empt property  would  require.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  rest  of  the  real  property  taxpayers  are 
supporting  the  tax  exempt  Institutions. 

9.  Payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  are  not  equiv- 
alent. 

10.  Center  cities  provide  the  services  but 
don't  share  in  suburb  affluence. 

11.  Effect  upon  Urban  Renewal. 

A  lead  story  in  the  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 
of  yesterday  highlighted  much  of  this  prob- 
lem and  I  am  certain  that  someone  will  in- 
troduce It  in  the  record  but,  If  not,  I  would 
like  to  do  so. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  clear 
that  the  property  tax,  despite  Its  long  his- 
tory. Is  no  longer  the  responsive  and  ade- 
quate tool  which  the  local,  and  perhaps 
even  State,  taxing  authorities  may  utilize  in 
order  to  produce  the  revenues  which  are 
required  to  run  the  services  demanded  of 
them  by  their  citizens.  I  submit  that  other 
alternatives,  generally  of  a  broad  based 
category,  although  distasteful  (any  tax  is), 
will  be  much  more  equitable  and  evenly 
spread  over  the  bulk  of  the  population  and 
will  result  In  much  more  effective  utilization 
of  the  financial  resources  of  this  country  to 
produce  the  desired  results. 

NAHB  Resolution 
keai.  estate  propehtt  taxes 

Whereas,  experience  has  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  prevailing  fiscal  basis  of  the 
local  real  estate  property  tax  is  outmoded  and 
Inequitable  as  a  means  of  financing  the  edu- 
cation and  welfare  needs  of  the  local  com- 
munity, and 

Whereas,  reliance  on  such  severely  limited 
resources  often  frustrates  local  authorities 
to  the  point  of  adopting  self-defeating  regu- 
latory meastires  which  artificially  restrict 
necessary  growth  In  their  respective  areas. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  real 
estate  property  taxes,  other  than  those  for 
real  estate  related  services,  be  replaced  on 
an  orderly  schedule  with  broader  based  rev- 
enues where  the  source  Is  more  reflective  of 
the  general  wealth  and  consequently  more 
respondent  to  the  benefit  or  ability  to  pay 
concepts  as  recommended  by  various  state 
and  Federal  tax  study  commissions. 

Percent  of  city  tax  revenue  provided  by 

property  taxes,  selected  cities,  1970 

City:  Percent 

Atlanta,  Ga sa.  5 

Baltimore,  Md 73.4 

Billings,  Mont 93.  5 

Birmingham.  Ala 32.8 

Boston,  Mass 98.6 

Bridgeport.  Conn 99  2 

Buffalo,  N.Y 91.9 

Chicago,   111... 59.0 

Columbus,  Ohio 21.0 

Denver,  Colo 46.9 

Eugere,  Greg 92.2 

Fort    Wayne.    Ind 98.6 

Gary,  Ind 98.3 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 76.  8 

Huntington,  W.  Va 35^0 

Indlanap>olls,  Ind 99.2 

Kansas  City,  Kans 93' 3 

Los  Angeles,  Oalif 53.8 

Manchester,    N.H 99. 1 


City:  Percent 

Miami,  Pla 63.7 

Milwaukee.   Wis 96.3 

New  Orleans.  La 38.  7 

New  York,  N.Y 61.  1 

Pawtucket,    R.I 98.9 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 31.  5 

Portland,  Maine 99.  1 

Raleigh,   N.C 93  8 

San  Diego,  Calif 54.0 

San  Francisco,  Calif 81.7 

Seattle,  Wash 52.  1 

Springfield,  Mass 99.3 

St.  Louis,  Mo 36.  2 

Toledo,   Ohio. 19.0 

Washington.  D.C 32.7 

Wlnston-Salem,  N.C 65.4 

Soiirce:    U.S.    Department    of    Commerce, 
Bureau  of  Census,  GF  70.  No.  4. 

PERCENT  OF  ALL  TAX  REVENUE  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 
PROVIDED  BY  PROPERTY  TAXES.  1970 

State  Percent      Category 

Alabama 2373  20-40 

Alaska 43.8  40*0 

Arizona 58.7  60  80 

Arkansas 50  9  60-80 

California 66.7  60-80 

Colorado      66.8  60-80 

Connecticut 86.1  '80 

Delaware 51.9  40  60 

District  o(  Columbia 28.4  20-40 

Florida 51.2  40-60 

Georgia 50.5  40-60 

Hawaii 58.2  40-60 

Idaho 65.9  60  80 

Illinois 71.7  60-80 

Indiana 75.9  60-80 

Iowa 76.2  60-80 

Kansas 73.1  60-80 

Kentucky 45.3  40-60 

Louisiana 37.8  20-40 

Maine.  88.8  '80 

Maryland 55.3  40-60 

Massachusetts 85.4  '80 

Michigan 66.4  60-80 

Minnesota 68.4  60-80 

Mississippi 50.8  40-60 

Missouri 60.5  60-80 

Montana 77.0  60  80 

Nebraska 68.6  60  80 

Nevada 49.0  40-60 

New  Hampshire :  86.1  '80 

NewJersey 77.2  60-80 

NewMeuco 47.1  40-60 

NewYork 60.8  60-80 

North  Carolina 62.4  60-80 

North  Dakota 73.0  60^0 

Ohio 63.7  60-80 

Oklahoma 57.3  40-60 

Oregon 71.5  60-80 

Pennsylvania 54.8  40-60 

Rhode  Island 87.8  :8 

SouthCarollna 58.6  40-60 

South  Dakota 80.1  '80 

Tennessee 47.6  40-60 

Texas 61.5  60-80 

UUh 67.6  60-80 

Vermont 87.9  '80 

Virginia 54.2  40-60 

Washington 53.0  40-60 

West  Virginia 60.0  60-80 

Wisconsin 78.8  60  80 

Wyoming 61.2  60-80 


'  Over. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  Census, 
GF  70,  No.  5;  NAHB  Economics  DepartmenL 

TESTIMONT  OP  Mr.  Parker  Matthai.  Presi- 
dent or  THE  Valley  Planning  CX)tJNciL 
Gentlemen;  My  name  is  Parker  Matthai.  I 
am  a  life  long  resident  of  Baltimore  County, 
a  tax-payer,  Architect  and  President  of  The 
Valleys  Planning  Council. 

As  an  Architect.  I  am  concerned  with  phys- 
ical environment  and  with  what  I  anticipate 
to  be  problems  In  that  connection  In  the 
future.  I  will  come  back  to  this  subject  later. 
The  Valleys  Planning  Council  Is  a  citizens' 
organization  concerned  with  sensible  and 
sensitive  development  of  a  unique  70  square 
mile  area  in  northwest  Baltimore  County 
which  Is  now  subject  to  pressure  for  develop- 
ment in  the  traditional  wasteful  and  rapa- 
cious manner  evident  In  other  parts  of  this 
County,  this  State,  and  In  many  areas  of 
this  entire  country. 

I    do    not    feel    qualified    to    comment    at 
length  on  fiscal  matters  but  recognize  that 
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proper  and  adequate  land  use  control  miut 
also  be  cloeely  connected  with  real  estate 
and  property  tax  strategies. 

As  a  tax-payer,  I  am  also  aware  of  the  in- 
equities which  exist  In  this  area  and  the 
need  for  tax  reform.  This  need  has  been 
covered  In  some  detail  In  an  editorial  by 
Art  Pine  In  yesterday's  Sunday  Sun.  I  have 
also  sensed  the  desolate  feeling  of  frustra- 
tion of  the  average  Baltimore  City  home- 
owner, who  Is  confronted  with  Increasing 
property  taxes  which  appear  to  be  the  most 
tised  and  abused  source  of  funds  for  satisfy- 
ing the  City's  fiscal  needs.  In  the  matter  of 
land  use,  Americans  In  general  are  dissatis- 
fied with  our  deteriorating  cities  and  mush- 
rooming growth  In  the  suburbs,  with  ever- 
increastng  prejudice  and  ever-decreasing  op- 
portunities for  freedom  of  choice,  I  am  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Impersonal  faceless  ex- 
panse of  housing  which  Is  constructed  hur- 
riedly and  without  thought  to  either  the 
community  or  the  individuals  who  will  oc- 
cupy them.  It  Is  not  the  numbers  we  should 
be  concerned  with,  but  the  quality  of  life 
and  choice  of  life  style  available  to  Ameri- 
cans whoever  they  may  be.  They  are  entitled 
to  communities  that  are  more  livable,  neigh- 
borhoods that  are  safe,  that  are  within  reach 
of  Jobs  and  which  provide  a  richer  mix  of 
community  life  and  services.  Neighborhoods 
small  enough  to  have  some  identity  of  their 
own  where  no  one  need  be  anonymous  while 
attaining  the  privacy  Americans  always  have 
yearned  for. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  has 
recently  received  a  preliminary  rep>ort  sub- 
mitted by  a  Task  Force  on  National  Policy 
which  Is  aimed  directly  at  the  question  at 
hand.  It  Identifies  those  concerns  which  I 
have  mentioned  and  others  and  proceeds  in 
calling  for  a  national  growth  strategy  in 
which  private  freedom  and  public  compe- 
tence work  together  since  they  must  be  com- 
patible: one  needs  the  other. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  re- 
port, which  is  Just  now  being  released  to  the 
membership,  will  be  the  theme  for  the  forth- 
coming convention  this  spring.  It  calls  for 
the  use  of  a  "Growth  Unit"  for  planning 
purposes  which  Is  a  neighborhood  commu- 
nity with  a  population  range  of  500  to  3,000 
dwelling  units.  The  Growth  Unit  Is  Identi- 
fied not  as  Individual  buildings  or  projects, 
but  as  a  human  community  with  a  full  range 
of  physical  facilities  and  human  services  that 
Insure  an  urban  life  of  quality. 

Even  today,  it  Is  not  possible  for  a  low  In- 
come family,  much  less  a  moderate  Income 
family,  to  choose  a  housing  unit  which  pro- 
vides a  healthy  environment  for  family  life. 
With  rising  cost  of  construction,  this  will 
surely  become  even  more  difficult  as  the 
months  go  by  and  will  require  a  Joint  effort 
as  mentioned  before  of  private  enterprise 
and  government  participation.  The  potential 
quick  profit  for  the  shrewd  real  estate  devel- 
oper Is  such  that  thoughtless  and  blind  con- 
sumption of  available  open  space  without 
regard  to  its  natural  amenities  or  Its  In- 
fluence on  surrounding  values  must  be  com- 
bated with  broad  based  control  measures. 
This  also  says  something  Is  wrong  with  a  sys- 
tem that  provides  an  exorbitant  profit  for  a 
limited  few  at  the  expense  of  the  homeowner. 

The  need  for  comprehensive  planning  must 
take  Into  account  all  aspects  of  human  life 
today  and  In  the  future.  It  must  address  It- 
self to  the  delicate  ecological  balance  and  It 
must  be  concerned  In  the  way  In  which  we 
develop  the  housing  which  will  be  needed 
In  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  new  Communities  Act  Is  directed  at 
this  effort  and  only  with  participation  at  the 
Federal.  State  and  local  level,  as  well  as  an 
adequate  profit  motive  for  private  participa- 
tion, can  we  hope  to  cope  with  our  future 
needs. 

Senator  Mathias  I  commend  your  BUI  No. 
2554  and  will  certainly  do  all  I  can  to  sup- 
port It. 


Along  with  all  other  facets  of  planning  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  I  believe  that  there 
must  be  broad  citizen  participation.  Not 
only  as  a  consideration  of  individual  needs, 
but  even  more  important  is  the  potential 
Input  of  local  citizen  groups,  either  com- 
munity improvement  organizations  or  those 
who  have  made  a  real  effort  to  control  the 
destiny  of  their  neighborhood.  I.e.,  V.P.C. 

TEffriMONT   or   Mb.    James    Glkason, 
Montgomery  Oottntt  Executive 

I  would  like  to  offer  some  general  observa- 
tions regarding  local  property  taxation  as 
well  as  the  national  land  use  policy  legisla- 
tion pending  before  Congress.  The  property 
tax  has  attracted  increasing  attention  over 
the  years  and  more  recently  has  been  the 
subject  of  legal  challenges  with  respect  to 
financing  public  education.  It  can  be  demon- 
strated that  property  taxes  and  related 
assessment  policies  do  effect  land  use  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  holding  of  land 
for  future  development.  The  real  problem, 
however,  is  that  local  governments  have  been 
forced  to  rely  on  the  property  tax  as  a  major 
soxirce  of  revenue  to  finance  local  services. 
Throughout  the  country  local  officials  have 
pleaded  with  state  legislatures  for  addltlanal 
taxing  authority.  These  appeals  have  gen- 
erally gone  unanswered. 

Of  covirse,  local  property  taxes  represent 
only  one  element  in  the  total  tax  package 
affecting  land  use.  A  full  understanding  of 
the  pn-oblem  must  include  a  study  of  related 
P^deral  and  State  tax  policies. 

The  national  land  use  policy  legislation 
pending  before  Congress  should  be  consid- 
ered In  connection  with  any  Inquiry  regard- 
ing property  taxes.  Local  governments 
throughout  the  nation  are  being  seriously 
challenged  by  a  continuing  trend  of  Federal 
and  State  takeovers  of  programs  which  have 
been  traditionally  local  In  nature.  This  trend 
Is  working  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  people 
In  that  it  has  produced  a  mammoth  bu- 
reaucracy which  Is  more  costly,  less  efficient, 
and  less  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 
Local  government,  which  is  closest  to  the 
people,  should  not  have  taken  away  from 
it  the  powers  and  authority  which  are  neces- 
sary to  respond  to  the  needs  of  local  resi- 
dents. In  this  context  I  must  express  serious 
concern  with  the  various  bills  pending  before 
Congress  which  would  establish  a  national 
land  use  policy.  These  bills  effectively  remove 
local  governments  from  the  decision  making 
processes  in  land  use  planning.  The  people 
and  the  government  of  Montgomery  County 
have  been  and  continue  to  be  committed  to 
land  use  policies  which  will  protect  the  en- 
vironment while  providing  desirable  com- 
munities and  neighborhoods  In  which  people 
can  live.  The  proposed  legislation  (S  632.  S 
992,  S  2554,  etc.)  transfers  to  the  State  and 
Federal  government  the  ultimate  decision  of 
how  Montgomery  County  and  other  local 
governments  will  develop  in  the  future. 

No  two  local  Jurisdictions  are  identical  In 
their  problems,  needs,  or  aspirations.  Yet 
these  bills  would  have  Federal  and  State 
agencies  substitute  their  views  for  what  has 
always  been  the  prerogative  of  representative 
government  in  which  the  p)eople  have  a  direct 
and  effective  voice.  The  result  will  be  more 
bureaucracy,  less  responsiveness  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  trend  which  is  placing  the 
individual  further  and  further  away  from  the 
decision  making  prcesses  of  government. 

People  tend  to  hold  their  local  governments 
accountable  for  all  failures  in  public  services. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  Local  governments 
readily  accept  this  responsibility  which  has 
expanded  as  the  problems  of  urbanization 
continue  to  grxrw.  However,  our  ability  to  deal 
with  these  problems  is  greatly  diminished  by 
the  continuing  trend  of  Federal  and  State 
takeovers.  A  national  land  use  policy  may 
well  be  necessary  to  assure  that  our  environ- 
ment and  natiiral  resources  are  protected  for 
future  generations.  I  do  not  believe  that  such 


,  poUcj^requlres  the  dilution  of  local  autbor- 
l*r  whlclvwlll  be  destructive  of  representa- 
tlv^^Kovgyfament. 

W^-^fll  be  happy  to  provide  any  informa- 
tion which  may  be  helpful  when  Congreoa 
begins  active  consideration  of  land  use  policy 
legislation. 

(Testimony  submitted  by  Dr.  Thomas  Muller 
of  the  Urban  Institute] 

Impact  of  Property  Taxes  on  Land  Use 

Present  and  Potential 

introductory  remarks 

The  impact  of  property  taxes  on  land  use 
has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  among 
economists  and  others  for  decades — probably 
since  the  property  tax  became  a  major  source 
of  revenue  to  pay  for  public  services.  In  re- 
cent years,  however,  property  taxes  as  a  major 
source  of  revenue  to  meet  the  cost  of  local 
public  services,  particularly  schools,  have 
been  under  strong  attack  by  various  groups. 
In  the  past  few  months,  courts  in  three  states 
have,  in  fact,  challenged  the  use  of  the  prop- 
erty tax,  as  presently  utilized,  to  pay  for  pub- 
lic education.  The  major  arguments  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  property  tax  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

It  Is  regressive — that  Is,  lower  Income  fam- 
ilies spend  a  larger  share  of  their  Income 
for  property  taxes  compared  to  higher  income 
families. 

Property  wealth  is  unevenly  distributed, 
resulting  In  sharp  differences  in  fiscal  ability 
between  communities  and  school  districts. 

The  administration  of  the  property  tax  Is 
unfair,  as  It  results  in  differences  between 
and  within  types  of  property. 

Property  tax  differences  between  Jurisdic- 
tions and  types  of  property  distort  land  use 
to  the  detriment  of   the  community. 

This  discussion  will  concentrate  on  the 
opposition  to  the  present  structure  of  the 
property  tax  In  relation  to  detrimental  land 
use.  In  subsequent  sections,  the  Impact  of 
the  property  tax  on  agricultural  land,  prob- 
lems associated  with  preferential  assessment 
of  farm  property  and  the  effect  of  property 
taxes  on  urban  residents  are  examined.  Final- 
ly, the  likely  impact  of  reducing  property 
taxes  nationwide  on  the  demand  for  land 
Is  briefly  discussed. 

/.    Taxation    of    agricultural    land 

During  1966,  7.0  percent  of  aU  assessed 
property  In  Maryland  was  agricultural — 
somewhat  below  the  national  average  of  11 
percent.  In  some  counties  of  the  state,  such 
as  Carroll  and  Frederick,  about  26  percent 
of  the  property  base  Is  comprised  of  agri- 
cultural land.  By  contrast,  only  2.6  percent 
of  the  base  In  Montgomery  County  Is  agri- 
cultural. Property  tax  rates  on  agricultural 
and  other  land  have  been  curtailed,  but  not 
reduced,  by  the  Introduction  of  the  county 
Income  tax  surtax.  This  local  Income  tax  pro- 
vided $41.9  million  in  revenues  to  Mont- 
gomery County  In  1971,  compared  to  $90.6 
million  derived  from  property  tax.  Without 
the  surtax,  to  raise  an  equivalent  amount  of 
revenue,  the  county  woiild  have  to  Increase 
Its  property  tax  rates  by  46  percent. 

For  the  small  farmer,  taxation  of  his  land 
via  the  property  tax  has  always  been  a  prob- 
lem. During  1963,  9.4  percent  of  the  net  farm 
income  before  the  payment  of  property  taxes 
was  absorbed  by  the  property  tax,  compared 
to  less  than  2  percent  for  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial enterprises.  In  general,  property  tax 
on  land  have  Increased  at  a  much  faster  rate 
than  farm  Income,  resulting  in  greater  tax 
burdens  on  farmers.  But  what  places  farmers 
at  a  disadvantage  relative  to  most  commer- 
cial and  Industrial  enterprises  Is  that  the 
small  farmer  cannot  "shift"  the  tax  (that  is, 
pass  on  the  tax)  to  the  consumer  In  the 
form  of  higher  prices  for  his  product.  This  Is 
because  the  small  farmer  operates  in  a  com- 
petitive market,  where  his  Influence  on  the 
price  of  the  product  is  minimal.  In  addition, 
to  compete  with  other  farmers,  he  has  to  in- 
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crease  his  Investment  In  land,  equipment  and 
buildings,  resulting  in  higher  property  tax 
payments.  To  the  farmer  the  property  tax  Is 
the  least  desirable  among  the  three  major 
forms  of  taxation  used  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments: (1)  personal  and  corporate  in- 
come, (2)  sales  and  excise,  and  (3)  real  and 
personal  property.  Income  taxes,  since  they 
allow  various  exemptions,  tend  to  benefit 
the  farmer  whose  money  Income  is  generally 
low.  Sales  taxes,  particularly  if  food  products 
are  also  taxed,  have  a  lower  tax  burden  for 
the  farmer  compared  to  the  urban  resident. 

In  general,  and  particularly  In  a  rapidly 
growing  state  like  Maryland,  the  trend  has 
been  to  shift  large  portions  at  land  from  Its 
use  for  farming  to  other  purposes,  generally 
more  intensive  land  uses  than  agriculture. 
Near  growing  metropolitan  areas,  residential 
bousing,  highways,  and  industrial/commer- 
cial enterprises  have  been  absorbing  agri- 
cultural land  at  a  rapid  rate.  Although 
growth  In  the  Washington  and  Baltimore 
areas  during  the  1970's  will  probably  be  lees 
than  In  the  1960's,  primarily  because  of 
demographic  changes  resulting  in  decreased 
population  growth,  thotisands  of  acres  of 
family  farm  land  will  change  into  housing 
developments.  The  building  of  additional 
highways  has  a  particular  effect  In  the  use 
of  agricultural  land,  since  highways  allow 
developments  to  "leap  frog" — that  is,  to  pass 
by  existing  farm  land  to  a  new  area,  which 
remains  within  commuting  distance  to  em- 
ployment centers  as  a  result  of  the  new 
roads.  This  leap-frog  effect  is  encouraged  by 
public  utilities,  particularly  those  providing 
water  and  sewage  services.  Without  adequate 
water  and  sewage  facilities,  expansion  be- 
yond established  urban  perimeters  Is  diffi- 
cult. A  good  example  of  the  leap-frog  effect 
is  the  Levitt's  development  at  Bel  Air  In 
Prince  George's  County.  The  effect  of  new 
developments  on  the  farmer  In  the  area  can 
be  and  frequently  Is  negative  from  a  fiscal 
viewpoint.  Increased  residential  development 
brings  about  sharply  Increased  costs  of  pub- 
lic services,  particularly  for  such  functions 
as  schools,  roads,  as  well  as  fire  and  police 
protection.  For  example,  for  Fairfax  County, 
Virginia,  to  "break  even"  on  new  residential 
construction,  the  average  value  of  the  house 
has  to  be  over  $40,000,  assuming  the  aver- 
age household  living  in  detached  housing 
has  1.3  children  attending  public  school. 
That  Is,  It  requires  prop)erty  taxes  from  a 
♦40,000  to  $46,000  home  to  produce  sufficient 
revenue  to  meet  the  average  cost  of  public 
services  resulting  from  the  new  construc- 
tion. Including  the  necessary  capital  invest- 
ment. 

In  effect,  older  residents  In  growing  com- 
munities tend  to  subsidize  the  newer  resi- 
dent, unless  he  purchases  an  expensive  home 
or  has  no  children  In  public  schools.  Garden 
apartment  residents  in  both  Prince  George 
and  Fairfax  County  have  higher  local  public 
costs  than  local  revenues  that  they  generate. 
High  rise  apartment  residents,  as  they  tend 
to  have  few  children  In  public  school,  are 
a  net  fiscal  asset  to  each  county.  Rural  resi- 
dents near  new  developments,  els  those  In 
Prince  Georges  County,  find  sharply  rising 
taxes  on  their  homes  and  farms  to  pay  for 
the  new  growth.  This  can  be  demonstrated 
by  Increases  In  the  county  property  tax  rate 
from  $1.98  In  1957,  to  $3.53  In  1969.  Popula- 
tion growth  was  the  most  rapid  in  Prince 
Georges  County  within  the  Washington  area 
while  concurrently  taxes  were  rising  faster 
than  in  other  metropMJlltan  Jurisdictions.  The 
small  farmer  may  be  forced  off  the  land  as  a 
result  of  having  to  pay  for  massive  in-mlgra- 
tlon  into  suburban  counties.  Concurrently, 
however,  the  farmer,  particularly  If  his  farm 
is  close  to  a  highway,  is  also  gaining  finan- 
cially, as  the  value  of  the  land  he  is  tislng 
for  agriculture  becomes  more  valuable.  Thus, 
the  Incentive  to  sell  out  to  the  land  devel- 
open  or  land  speculator.  Reduced  property 
taxes  In  general  are  likely  to  deter  but  not 


prevent  the  change  in  land  tise  from  farming 
to  other  uses.  Preferential  assessment  on 
agricultural  property  is  one  of  the  Issues 
relating  to  the  land  use  problem,  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  subsequent  section. 

One  means  of  avoiding  the  rapid  change  of 
land  from  agricultural  to  other  uses  with- 
out modifying  property  tax  rates  is  strong 
local  zoning  combined  with  a  national  land 
use  policy,  that  is,  legal  constraints.  Many 
Western  European  countries.  Including  Great 
Britain,  maintain  tight  controls  to  keep  land 
rural  until  the  area  Is  ready  for  development. 
In  theory,  the  Washington  area  has  long 
range  planning,  such  as  the  Tear  2000  plan 
by  the  Maryland  National  Park  and  Planning 
Commission.  In  practice,  such  plans  do  not 
aid  either  the  agricultural  sector  or  urban 
residents,  primarily  because  they  are  almost 
never  Implemented.  A  combination  of  fac- 
tors work  against  the  implementation  of  mas- 
ter plans — political  pressure  by  develop- 
ers, poor  initial  planning  which  is  tisually 
obsolete  by  the  thne  the  plans  are  completed, 
the  lack  of  sufficient  public  awareness  of  the 
planning  process  and  the  absence  of  any  na- 
tional guidelines. 

//.  Preferential  assessment  of  land  and  land 
use 

The  issue  of  preferential  tax  treatment  is 
one  of  the  most  controversial  in  the  property 
tax  area.  At  present,  a  number  of  "fecial 
Interest"  groups  receive  preferential  tax 
treatment,  either  full  or  partial  exemptions 
from  the  property  tax,  which  have  an  effect 
on  land  use.  Full  exemption  is,  of  course,  pro- 
vided on  federal,  state  and  local  government 
property,  as  well  as  religious  and  selected 
nonprofit  private  property.  The  value  of  to- 
tally tax-exempt  property  (land  and  Improve- 
ment) In  the  State  of  Maryland  In  1966  has 
been  estimated  at  $2.5  billion,  or  20  percent 
of  the  total  assessed  value  of  all  property. 
In  Prince  Georges  County,  27.8  percent  of 
all  assessed  property  In  1969  was  tax-exempt. 
In  Montgomery  County  18  percent  In  the 
same  year.  In  theory,  fully  exempting  certain 
types  of  privately  owned  property  encourages 
their  building  relative  to  structures  which 
are  taxable.  However,  the  over-all  impact  on 
land  use  is  probably  not  very  significant,  al- 
though the  size  of  a  church  or  private  school 
building  and  thus  the  amount  of  land  uti- 
lized may  be  effected  by  Its  tax-exempt  stat- 
us. The  primary  objection  to  this  category 
of  exemptions  is  that  the  taxable  property 
base  Is  reduced. 

A  controversial  issue  is  partially-exempt 
property.  For  example,  the  exemption  on  rc»al 
property  for  older  citizens  is  permitted  by 
the  Maryland  legislature  as  a  county  option. 
A  number  of  Maryland  counties  have  pro- 
visions for  tax  exemptions  for  older  citizens 
meeting  specified  criteria,  such  as  Income. 
However,  this  exemption,  while  slightly  re- 
ducing the  tax  base,  has  no  Impact  on  land 
use.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  reduce  the  tax  burden  of  citizens  whose 
income  has  been  reduced  due  to  age. 

Preferential  treatment  of  agricultural  land 
Is  a  more  complex  subject,  subject  to  con- 
flicting interests  at  the  atote  level.  It  is 
favored  by  farm  groups  and  developers,  but 
opposed  by  urban  counties,  as  It  represents 
the  greatest  real  estate  tax  loss  from  the 
private  sector  In  Prince  Georges  and  Mont- 
gomery Counties.  A  major  Justification  for 
preferential  assessment  legislation  has  been 
that  it  would  reduce  urban  sprawl  and  en- 
courage the  maintenance  of  farmland,  thus 
preserving  open  space  near  urban  areas. 
However,  this  Justification  has  been  chal- 
lenged. Based  on  an  analysis  of  preferential 
assessment  In  Maryland,  Peter  House  states 
that  "the  effectiveness  of  tax  measures  In 
preserving  open  land  depends  on  area  wide 
planning  and  control  over  land  use."  >  This 
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view  Is  shared  by  Frederick  Stocker,  who 
points  to  the  "opportunities  for  developers 
and  speculators  to  hold  tracts  of  undeveloped 
land,  while  hiring  a  nearby  farmer  to  cut  hay 
or  pasture  a  cow."*  An  examination  of  the 
growth  pattern  in  the  bl-county  area  lends 
little  credence  to  the  argument  that  urban 
sprawl  has  been  reduced  by  the  preferential 
tax.  In  fact,  there  is  limited  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  owners  of  such  property  occasion- 
ally chose  to  wait  to  sell  or  build  on  the 
property,  while  development  "skips"  their 
land  Into  previously  rural  areas. 

The  subsequent  section  of  this  report  esti- 
mates the  loss  In  tax  revenues  as  a  result  of 
preferential  tax  assessment  in  Montgomery 
and  Prince  Georges  Counties.  It  Is  followed 
by  a  section  suggesting  alternatives  to  the 
present  method  of  preferential  assessment 
which  would  have  an  Impact  on  land  use. 
///.  Revenue  losses  from  preferential 
agricultural  land  assessment 

Maryland  was  the  first  state  to  modify  Its 
propierty  tax  laws  to  preferentially  treat  land 
used  for  farming,  a  practice  which  has  spread 
to  six  other  states  by  1969.  The  original 
Maryland  legislation,  approved  In  1960  (but 
modified  in  1969)  did  not  restrict  preferential 
assessment  to  owner-operated  farms,  or  to 
what  would  be  considered  "bona  fide"  farms. 
Nor  were  there  pro\'islons  in  the  legislation 
to  recapture  any  tax  loss  at  the  time  of 
rezonlng,  which  would  indicate  its  use  for 
more  intensive  development,  or  at  the  time 
of  sale  to  land  developers. 

The  difference  between  market  value  and 
preferentially  assessed  value  for  agricultural 
property  in  both  Montgomery  and  Prince 
George's  County  for  1966  was  estimated  In 
a  previous  study.'  A  1968  analysis  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Montgomery  County  staff  estab- 
lished the  market  value  of  preferentially  as- 
sessed land  at  $205  million  or  about  eight 
percent  of  the  total  tax  base. 

The  approach  utilized  by  this  writer  to  de- 
termine the  tax  loss  associated  with  prefer- 
ential farm  land  assessment  Is  shown  In  a 
recent  publication.* 

The  total  assessable  value  of  land  not  taxed 
Is  estimated  by  this  writer  to  be  $114  million 
In  1968,  resulting  In  a  revenue  loss  to  Mont- 
gomery County  of  $3.0  million.  In  1971.  In 
view  of  rising  land  prices,  the  reven\>e  loss 
Is  probably  close  to  $4  million,  based  on  the 
nrjethodology  described.  While  this  is  less 
than  the  $10  million  the  county  claims  as 
Its  tax  loss  m  1971,  it  remains  a  substantial 
amount. 

In  Prince  George's  County.  90.450  acres  of 
land,  comprising  28  percent  of  the  total 
county  area,  were  preferentially  assessed  In 
1969.  The  assessed  value  of  agricultural  land 
not  taxed  is  estimated  to  be  $65  million, 
representing  a  tax  loss  in  1969  of  $2.3  mil- 
lion, and  probably  close  to  $3  million  in  1972. 
Despite  the  substantial  tax  losses  to  these 
two  counties,  the  abandonment  of  prefer- 
entially assessed  farmland  would  add  less 
than  5  percent  to  the  property  base  of  the 
two  counties.  This  may  not  be  an  unreason- 
able cost  If,  In  fact,  a  land  use  policy  which 
would  result  In  the  objectives  set  out  in  the 
preferential  assessment  legislation  could  be 
Implemented. 

IV.  Alternatives  to  preferential  agricultural 
land  assessment 

In  view  of  the  problems  associated  with 
preferential  assessment  as  previously  dis- 
cussed. It  is  useful  to  consider  alternatives 
to  the  existing  system  in  Maryland,  and  per- 
haps other  states.  The  aim  of  these  alterna- 
tives Is  not  to  assess  farm  property  at  its 
value  if  it  were  used  for  more  intensive  pur- 
poses, as  this  places  small  farmers  at  a  dis- 
advantage, and  can  result  in  unfavorable 
land  use  practices.  Rather,  the  objectives 
would  be  to  reduce  abuses. 

(1)  Tax  deferment  on  agricultural  land, 
but  for  an  extended  time  period  without  tax 
payment  liability  limit.  Oregon  requires  pay- 
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ment  for  the  differential  between  taxes  paid 
under  preferential  treatment  and  the  amount 
that  would  have  been  paid  without  the  pref- 
erential tax  law  for  a  period  of  up  to  five 
years  with  accumulated  Interest  charged  at 
a  rate  of  6  percent.  Since  1969,  Maryland 
counties  can  "recapture"  part  of  the  tax  loss 
when  the  use  of  land  previously  under  pref- 
erential assessment.  Is  changed.  However,  at 
present,  the  tax  payment  Is  limited  to  6  per- 
cent of  full  market  value.  With  prevailing  tax 
rates,  holding  land  for  two  or  more  years 
results  In  a  benefit  to  the  owner  despite  the 
"recapture"  clause. 

(2)  Allow  continuation  of  tax  deferral  and 
preferential  tax  treatment  until  land  use  Is 
changed.  At  the  time  of  the  change,  tax  the 
Increment  In  land  value,  on  the  basis  of  such 
criteria  as  years  of  preferential  treatment  of- 
fered or  the  new  use  of  land.  For  example, 
a  particular  land  use  may  have  a  negative 
fiscal  or  environmental  Impact.  That  Is,  the 
cost  of  public  services  provided  may  exceed 
derived  revenues,  or  the  pollution  created 
may  have  a  high  social  cost.  Thus,  the  tax 
percentage  could  be  based  on  the  likely  fiscal 
and  environmental  Impact  resulting  from 
new  land  use.  The  tax  could  therefore  be  a 
tool  developed  to  encourage  or  discourage  a 
particular  land  use.  This  concept  was  recom- 
mended in  a  report  to  Prince  Georges 
County.^  A  modified  version  of  this  approach 
was  subsequently  proposed  by  the  County 
Executive  and  the  County  Council  In  1971. 
but  not  approved  by  the  State  General  As- 
sembly." 

It  should  be  noted  that  In  some  cases  land 
presently  in  agricultural  use  should  be  de- 
veloped for  more  intensive  use.  In  these  cases, 
preferential  tax  treatment  would  not  aid  ef- 
fective planning.  However,  the  determination 
as  to  when  a  particular  parcel  of  land  should 
be  developed  requires  a  comprehensive  plan 
which  can  be  enforced  which  few  areas  now 
have  or  can  Implement. 

(3)  Provide  preferential  assessment  on 
bona  fide  agricultural  land  only.  The  last 
alternative  is  implicitly  practiced  In  most 
states  of  the  nation,  without  formal 
legislation. 

In  most  states,  farm  property  is  under-as- 
sessed relative  to  other  types  of  property,  re- 
gardless of  preferential  farm  assessment  be- 
ing part  of  state  law.  In  Maryland,  assessed- 
to-market  value  rates  in  1966  were  19.6 
percent  for  farms.  43.6  percent  for  all  prop- 
erty; for  the  same  year  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
values  were  4.7  percent  for  farmland,  31.4 
percent  for  all  types  of  property.  In  1966 
nationally,  the  aesessed-to-market  value 
ratio  for  farmland  was  17.8  percent  compared 
to  326  percent  of  all  property.  Thus,  this 
writer  maintains,  states  without  preferential 
assessment  under-assess  agricultural  land  at 
about  the  same  level  (based  on  the  1967 
Census  of  Government  data)  than  the  State 
of  Maryland.  One  factor  causing  under- 
assessment of  agricultural  land  relative  to 
land  with  structures  is  that  local  offldals 
realize  the  fiscal  situation  of  the  farmer,  and 
thus  prefer  to  tax  industrial  and  commercial 
property,  where  the  tax  bxirden  can  be  shifted 
out  of  the  area,  at  a  higher  rate.  An  addi- 
tional factor  is  that  a  considerable  share  of 
agricultural  land  sales  are  to  purchasers 
who  plan  to  utilize  the  land  for  more  inten- 
sive purposes.  This  causes  the  buyer  to  be 
willing  to  pay  a  price  considerably  al>ove 
what  the  local  assessor  estimates  as  the  fair 
value  of  the  land. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  equitable  admin- 
istration of  the  property  tax  is  to  estimate 
the  value  of  land  In  fringe  urban  areas  before 
it  Is  Improved.  Many  cities.  Including  New 
York  City,  deliberately  tax  business  property 
more  heavily  compared  to  residential  prop- 
erty. This  practice  may  be  contributing  to 
the  migration  of  corporate  headquarters  from 
central  cities  to  suburbs,  increasing  the  de- 
mand for  indiwtrial  and  commercial  land  in 
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suburban  areas.  Whether  suburban  areas 
benefit  from  this  migration  depends  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  specific  enterprise 
which  relocates.  The  relocation,  in  almost 
all  cases,  causes  economic  dislocation  in  the 
central  cities.  While  these  assessment  prac- 
tices may  not  be  legal,  they  are  ne*. ertheless 
practiced  widely. 

V.  Property  taxes,  land  use  and  the  urban 
resident 

Property  taxes  and  land  use  in  urban  areas 
can  be  examined  from  a  number  of  view- 
points— that  of  local  government,  the  In- 
vestor and  developer,  or  the  home  owner  and 
renter.  Clearly,  actions  taken  by  the  Investor 
and  local  government  Infiuence  the  avail- 
ability of  housing,  tax  rates,  and  the  use  of 
land  by  residents. 

Local  government,  as  it  controls  zoning, 
determines  the  amount  of  land  available  for  a 
specific  function.  Expanding  the  amount  of 
land  available  for  Intensive  use  tends  to 
reduce  the  price  of  land  zoned  for  that  pur- 
pose. An  element  contributing  to  current 
opp>ositlon  to  the  property  tax  Is  that  tax  rates 
vary  between  contiguous  Jurisdictions  and 
counties.  For  example,  the  property  tax  In 
Montgomery  County  Is  lower  than  adjacent 
Prince  Georges  County,  although  its  public 
services  are  considered  equivalent,  and  prob- 
ably superior  to  its  neighbor.  Property  tax 
rates  by  themselves  are  not  the  critical  ele- 
ment in  the  level  and  intensity  of  land  use. 

The  decision  of  what  type  of  construction 
takes  place  is  made  by  the  Investors,  refiect- 
Ing  in  part  availability  of  ssoned  land,  the 
demand  for  various  types  of  residential  and 
non-residential  construction,  and  In  part 
the  return  from  the  property  Investment 
relative  to  other  Investments.  However,  pr<q)- 
erty  taxes  do  have  some  Impact  on  the  loca- 
tion of  new  construction.  For  example,  prop- 
erty taxes  may  affect  the  specific  location  of 
industry  within  a  given  general  area.  Again, 
since  property  taxes  generally  amount  to 
less  than  two  percent  of  the  value  of  In- 
dustry output,  factors  other  than  the  level 
of  the  property  tax  tend  to  be  dominant 
in  the  location  of  enterprises.  In  terms  of 
residential  housing,  mortgage  interest  rates 
are  probably  more  crucial  than  the  level  of 
the  property  tax  in  determining  housing 
construction  activity.  However,  less  Inten- 
sive land  use  (more  single  family  housing) 
is  no  doubt  encouraged,  compared  to  the 
demand  for  apartments,  as  a  result  of  the 
ability  of  homeowners  to  deduct  Interest 
and  property  tax  payments  from  their  fed- 
eral and  state  personal  Income  taxes.  Thus, 
particularly  for  higher  income  families,  there 
is  an  economic  incentive  to  purchase  single 
family  homes  compared  to  renting  apart- 
ments. Since  unit  density  per  acre  between 
the  two  types  of  housing  varies  sharply.  It 
may  be  argued  that  the  present  Income  tax 
laws  encourage  lower  density  land  use,  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  open  space. 

The  location  of  housing  within  a  metro- 
politan area  can  also  be  Influenced  by  tax 
rates,  as  these  reflect  the  short  and  long 
term  cost  of  housing.  In  the  Washington, 
D.C.  Metropolitan  Area,  Prince  Georges 
County  has  the  highest  tax  rate,  Arlington 
and  Fairfax  Counties  of  Virginia  the  lowest 
rates.  One  factor  contributing  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  in  the 
past  few  years  may  have  been  lower  property 
and  Income  taxes  compared  to  Maryland 
counties.  A  parallel  result  has  been  the 
growth  In  the  value  of  existing  housing 
relative  to  other  parts  of  the  metropolitan 
area,  Increasing  demand  by  anticipation  of 
fast  appreciation  in  the  value  of  residential 
property.  Concurrently,  high  property  taxes 
in  areas  close  to  the  emplojrment  center  of 
a  metropolitan  area  can  also  Indirectly 
stimulate  demand  for  housing.  A  major  rea- 
son lower  and  middle  income  families  pur- 
chased homes  and  rented  apartments  in 
Prince  Georges  County  of  Maryland  rela- 
tive to  other  counties  in  the  area,  is  that 


housing  tended  to  be  somewhat  cheaper, 
partially  because  the  builder  was  able  to 
purchase  comparable  land  at  a  lower  cost 
than  In  Montgomery  and  Fairfax  counties. 
In  part  this  was  a  case  of  higher  property 
taxes  being  capitalized,  resulting  in  lower 
land  cost.  An  additional  factor  was  the  avail- 
ability  of  land  zoned  for  higher  density  resi- 
dential construction.  Other  factors,  such 
as  the  quality  of  public  services  and  the 
desirability  of  neighborhoods  also  influence 
the  cost  of  undeveloped  land  Independent 
of  property  tax  levels  within  similar  distance 
to  the  central  city. 

The  above  discussion  indicates  that  differ- 
ences In  tax  rates  within  a  metropolitan  area 
can  have  opposing  effects  on  the  supply  of 
housing  by  income  group.  The  absence  of 
sound  land  use  policies,  resulting  in  un- 
coordinated zoning  practices,  can  offset  or 
reinforce  the  effect  of  property  tax  dif- 
ferentials. 

This  discussion  has  excluded  the  effects 
of  property  taxes  on  housing  In  central  ci- 
ties, which  differ  from  the  loxpact  of  change* 
in  the  property  tax  in  suburban  areas.  Cen- 
tral cities  have  the  advantage  of  large  per 
pupil  property  bases  compared  to  the  suburbs 
because  of  the  concentration  of  commercial 
enterprises,  and  the  out-mlgratlon  of  faml- 
lies  with  children  to  the  suburbs.  Concur- 
rently, because  of  their  lower  income  levels 
and  higher  proportion  of  households  with 
very  low  income,  most  central  cities  have 
difficulty  in  raising  revenues.  Improvement 
to  slum  housing  In  cities,  but  not  necessarily 
middle  and  upi>er  Income  subiirban  housing, 
may  be  curtailed  as  a  result  of  taxing  addi- 
tions to  or  remodeling  of  buildings. 

To  owners  of  property,  particularly  apart- 
ment buildings,  a  more  important  considera- 
tion than  the  property  tax,  most  of  which  Is 
passed  on,  in  the  form  of  higher  rents,  are 
the  tax  policies  of  the  federal  government. 
Federal  Income  tax  depreciation,  capital 
gains  and  tax  shelter  policies  Influence  the 
demand  for  land  and  buildings  as  invest- 
ments. 

VI.  Impact  of  a  natUmwide  reduction  in 
property  taxes  on  the  demand  for  land 
The  previous  discussion  has  shown  that 
property  tax  rate  variations,  particularly  if 
they  conflict  with  differences  in  zoning 
practice,  can  Influence  the  demand  for  land 
within  the  same  metropolitan  area. 

It  Is  likely  that  In  response  to  both  legal 
and  taxpayer  pressure,  legislation  will  be  In- 
troduced by  both  the  President  and  Con- 
gress to  reduce  the  Impact  of  the  property 
tax.  specifically  local  property  taxes  for 
school  districts.  Since  these  propoaals  would 
likely  have  an  Impact  on  property  tAxee 
across  the  nation,  it  Is  of  Interest  to  esti- 
mate the  likely  impact  of  such  reductions  on 
the  demand  for  land.  It  is  obvious  that  vin- 
less  there  are  reductions  In  expenditures  for 
services,  ne^  national  revenue  sources  mtist 
be  levied  on  the  taxpayer  to  pay  for  the  re- 
duced property  tax.  The  federal  income  tax 
rates,  recently  modified  by  Congjeee,  will  not 
be  Increased.  It  Is  more  likely  that  a  national 
sales  or  value-added  tax  Is  to  be  Introduced. 
Both  of  these  taxes  are  regressive.  As  such, 
the  average  Income  family,  earning  $8,000  to 
$10,000,  will  not  have  greater  purchasing 
power,  although  there  may  be  a  slight  redis- 
tribution of  income  between  Income  classes 
and  redistribution  of  Income  ^>atlally — from 
states  such  as  Maryland  and  Connecticut  to 
Mississippi  and  Arkansas.  Excise  taxes — such 
as  gasoline  taxes — are  also  regressive,  except 
for  the  lowest  income  group. 

Since  much  of  the  opposition  to  the  prop- 
erty tax  appears  to  come  from  the  suburban 
homeowner,  it  may  be  reasonable  to  ask,  if 
In  fact,  his  opposition  Is,  from  a  fiscal  view- 
point, sensible.  In  general,  a  middle  or  higher 
income  suburban  resident  living  in  his  own 
home  is  flscally  better  off  paying  the  prop- 
erty tax  oomptared  to  the  alternative  of  the 
same  revenues  being  obtained  by  the  school 
district  from  an  income  tax.  In  most  states, 
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the  major  burden  of  the  personal  inoome 
tax  falls  on  households  earning  over  $8,000. 
The  reduction  In  the  property  tax  will  re- 
sult, other  things  being  equal,  in  higher 
prices  for  land,  causing  somewhat  higher  ini- 
tial costs  of  new  residential  and  non-residen- 
tial structures.  At  the  local  and  state  level, 
the  substitution  of  sales  or  income  taxes  for 
the  property  tax  would  also  reduce  the  sta- 
bility of  the  tax  base.  One  advantage  of  the 
property  tax  to  local  and  state  governments 
Is  that  fluctuations  In  the  economy  have  less 
Impact  on  revenues  than  other  tax  sources. 
If  the  average  family  does  not  have  Increased 
purchasing  power,  the  short-term  higher  cost 
of  housing  will  not  be  offset.  Thus,  although 
a  family  planning  to  purchase  a  home  may 
save  over  the  years,  as  a  result  of  decresksed 
property  taxes,  the  short  term  effect  may  be 
higher  Initial  outlays.  If  this  occxirs,  the 
demand  for  residential  land  will  not  Increase 
However,  those  who  own  land  and  structures 
do  benefit  flscally  from  a  reduction  In  the 
property  tax,  since  the  value  of  their  property 
win  be  increased  and  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  property  decreased.  Small  reductions  In 
the  local  property  tax  will  have  no  appreci- 
able impact  on  the  demand  for  land  if  the 
tax  decrease  is  national  in  scope. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

The  previous  discussion  indicates  that  the 
relationship  between  property  taxes  and  land 
use  is  complex,  with  changes  In  tax  rates 
having  differing  Impacts  on  various  groups. 
A  few  generalizations  based  on  the  preceding 
comments  can  be  summarized : 

(1)  In  relation  to  other  sections  of  the 
economy,  farmers  are  at  a  disadvantage  by 
the  use  of  the  property  tax.  Farmers  near 
growing  urban  areas  can  suffer  because  of 
rising  costs  of  public  services  which  result 
In  higher  property  tax  rates.  Conc\irrently, 
they  can  beneflt  by  selling  their  land  to  de- 
velopers near  growing  areas. 

(2)  There  is  little  evidence  to  indicate  that 
present  preferential  assessment  practices 
have  resulted  in  either  aiding  farmers  or 
reducing  urban  sprawl  In  Maryland.  Bene- 
ficiaries seem  to  be  those  who  either  develop 
or  speculate  In  land. 

(3)  There  are  alternatives  which  can  help 
to  relieve  the  tax  burden  of  the  farmer  with- 
out concurrently  hurting  the  general  public. 
Particularly  effective  is  a  high  tax  on  the 
Incremental  value  of  land  resulting  from 
more  intensive  land  tise. 

(4)  The  property  tax  can  be  a  useful  tool 
In  controlling  land  use  only  if  it  is  combined 
with  comprehensive  regional  planning.  The 
letrel  of  taxes  on  the  Incremental  value  of 
land  resulting  from  rezoning  could  be  ad- 
justed to  reflect  conformity  to  such  places. 
At  present,  land  use  is  Influenced  more  by 
federal  income  tax  policies  than  property  tax 
differentials. 

(5)  While  differences  in  property  tax  rates 
have  little  influence  on  land  use  nationally, 
they  have  an  effect  on  the  demand  for  land 
within  the  same  metropolitan  area. 

(6)  Decreases  in  the  property  tax  nation- 
ally would  not  aid  those  seeking  new  hous- 
ing but  would  increase  the  value  of  real  prop- 
erty, benefiting  those  who  now  own  prop- 
erty. The  agricultural  sector  would  also  bene- 
fit from  general  reductions  in  property  tax 
rates.  Whether  the  average  household  will 
have  a  reduced  tax  burden  depends  on  the 
form  of  taxation  utilized  as  a  substitute  for 
the  property  tax.  A  national  tax  would,  how- 
ever, redistribute  revenues  from  higher  In- 
come to  lower  Income  states. 

The  property  tax,  including  preferential 
assessment  of  selected  types  of  property.  Is 
a  potentially  useful  method  of  aiding  In  the 
Implementation  of  national  land  use  policy 
at  the  local  and  state  level.  To  accomplish 
this  objective,  legislation  establishing  such 
a  policy  hM  to  be  enacted,  and  land  use 
planning  at  all  levels  of  government  closely 
coordinated  with  property  tax  legislation  and 


administration.  Without  this  linkage, 
changes  in  the  prc^erty  tax  structure  may  be 
detrimental  to  effective  land  use. 
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I,  Doxladls — Systems  Development  Corpora- 
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•  Washington  Post,  March  7,  1071,  William 
Gullet  asked  for  a  10  percent  tax  on  the 
value  of  rezoned  land,  the  County  Council,  a 
twenty  percent  tax  regardless  of  the  type  of 
zoning  g^ranted. 

Statement  StrsMrrrED  by  Mrs.  WnxiAM  L. 
Balfottr,  First  Vice  President  or  the 
Baltimore  League  or  Woken  Voters 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Baltimore 
City  Is  not  at  this  time  prepared  to  make 
a  statement  In  support  of  the  property  tax; 
however,  we  have  serious  reservations  about 
some  of  the  alternative  revenue  sources 
being  proposed.  We  agree  that  the  property 
tax  as  presently  administered  is  btirdensome 
to  the  poor  and  to  those  with  fixed  incomes, 
and  that  It  too  often  tends  to  discourage 
maintenance  of  and  Improvement  to  prop- 
erty, but  we  urge  that  you  consider  methods 
of  making  the  property  tax  more  equitable 
before  abandoning  it  as  a  major  source  of 
local  revenues.  The  League  favors  reforms 
which  would  provide  for 

1.  more  uniform  assessments;  2.  simplifi- 
cation of  assessment  procedures;  3.  making 
the  process  more  self-enforcing. 

We  also  feel  that  a  properly  administered 
property  tax  can  be  a  useful  tool  In  encour- 
aging optimum  land  use,  and  In  enforce- 
ment of  progressive  planning  and  zoning. 

In  reality,  the  property  tax  is  two  taxes, 
one  on  land  and  one  on  Improvements.  In 
1066,  the  Baltimore  League  urged  that  the 
city  Investigate  a  method  of  real  estate  tax- 
ation in  which  land  value  Is  en^haslzed 
over  Improvements.  Tax  symposia  In  recent 
yetu's  have  examined  the  property  tax  as  a 
source  of  revenue  and  have  suggested  that 
at  present  this  source  of  revenue  Is  poorly 
utilised  by  most  governments.  They  often 
suggest  that  land  and  Improvements  ought 
to  be  taxed  at  different  rates.  The  land,  an 
asset  that  cannot  leave  Its  locality,  should 
be  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than  Improve- 
ments: the  more  centrally  located  and  valu- 
able the  land,  the  higher  the  tax.  Improve- 
ments, on  the  other  hand  should  be  taxed 
at  a  rate  sufficiently  low  to  encourage  build- 
ers and  utUlzers  of  the  land.  This  is  pri- 
marily recommended  for  use  in  urban  areas 
to  insure  highest  and  best  use  of  city  land. 
In  outer  areas,  where  green  space  or  other 
use  Is  preferred,  tax  rates  could  be  adjusted 
to  encourage  the  desired  usage,  such  as  the 
present  low  rate  enjoyed  by  farmers. 

Under  this  system,  unimproved  lots  or  ob- 
solescent buildings  on  high  value  laud  would 
be  too  expensive  to  hold  for  slums  or  for 


speculative  purposes.  The  eoonomlcally- 
mlnded  utilizer  would  be  rewarded  with  tax 
rates  on  his  improvements  low  enough  to 
make  the  Improvements  profitable,  rather 
than  the  object  of  a  punitive  assessment,  as 
Is  too  often  the  case  at  present.  The  city  of 
Pittsburgh  has  been  using  this  system  for 
fifty  years  and  finds  its  effective.  Southfleld, 
Michigan,  outside  of  Detroit,  has  also  em- 
ployed a  similar  plan  with  great  success. 

The  League  recognizes  the  vital  importance 
of  a  Master  Zoning  Plan  to  this  type  of  tax 
assessment. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Mary- 
land has  a  position  in  opposition  to  in- 
creases in  the  sales  tax  which  would  make 
It  more  regressive,  and  favors  increased  use 
of  a  graduated  income  tax  as  a  revenue  source 
at  the  state  level.  We  have  not  seen  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  proposed  legislation  on  a  value- 
added  tax,  but  we  question  whether  this  type 
of  taxation  will  bear  any  less  heavily  on  the 
poor  and  those  with  fixed  incomes  than  the 
prx)perty  tax  now  does.  We  also  wonder  how 
this  will  affect  the  abUlty  of  U.S.-manu- 
factured  jwoducts  to  compete  with  imports — 
will  it  further  complicate  our  already  dif- 
ficult tariff  situation? 

Another  question  we  mvist  ask  Is  how  rev- 
enues collected  at  the  federal  level  will  bo 
distributed.  Will  areas  which  carry  more  than 
their  Share  of  the  burden  of  population — ^the 
poor,  the  old,  the  Ul,  the  very  young— with 
resulting  higher  need  for  services,  receive  a 
proportionately  higher  share  of  revenues? 

The  League  is  presently  considering  the 
question  of  whether  the  state  should  aasuma 
the  total  fiscal  burden  of  education,  and  If 
so,  how  they  should  pay  for  it.  One  suggested 
source  of  revenue  is  state  assumption  of  the 
Industrial  property  tax.  Because  of  competi- 
tion among  subdivisions  for  Industry,  much 
Industrial  land  is  apparently  grossly  under- 
assessed. Statewide  taxation  of  industrial  real 
estate  would  provide  an  equalizer  and  en- 
able higher  assessments.  The  amount  of  local 
revenue  lost  would  evidently  not  be  signifi- 
cant at  least  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and 
certailnly  not  when  weighed  against  the  cost 
of  education. 

The  major  problem  of  redistribution  of  o\ir 
flscEJ  resources  seems  to  be  that,  no  matter 
which  tax  method  is  applied,  those  areas 
least  able  to  raise  revenues  often  have  the 
highest  need  to  provide  services.  Nobody  likes 
to  pay  higher  taxes,  and  the  property  tax, 
partly  because  it  is  highly  visible  (as  opposed 
to  a  value-added  tax  which  would  be  hidden 
In  the  purchase  price  of  an  item)  is  much 
under  fire.  But  because  it  is  based  on  land 
values,  it  can  be  applied  progressively,  there- 
by redistributing  the  burden  more  fairly  on 
those  better  able  to  pay.  It  also  provides  an 
urban  area  such  as  Baltimore,  which  has  a 
high  assessable  base  and  a  fairly  low  per 
ce^lta  inoome  with  a  steady  and  predictable 
source  of  Income  which  is  not  dependent  on 
the  whims  of  state  legislatures  or  Congress, 
and  which  can  be  used  as  a  basis  on  which  to 
finance  capital  projects.  Finally,  the  property 
tax  may  have  unrealized  potential  as  a  tool 
for  encouragement  of  sound  land  use,  when 
coupled  with  wise  and  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  zoning. 

Remarks  or  Ma.  George  C.  Freeman.  DmEC- 
tor  op  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
BoT  Scouts  or  America,  in  a  Letter  to 
Senator  Mathias 

I  have  reviewed  S.  2554,  S.  992,  and  S.  632 
all  designed  to  bring  about  more  Intelligent 
planning  of  land  use  especially  as  it  relates 
to  the  environment. 

Meuiklnd  can  well  be  at  the  fork  in  the 
road  to  his  environmental  future.  One  road 
leads  to  a  better  environment  for  living 
through  man's  mastery  of  his  own  tech- 
nology; the  other  Just  could  lead  to  gradual 
extinction  of  life  on  earth. 

Even  though  Boy  Scouts  have  traditionally 
fostered  conservation,  our  present  concern 
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l3  such  that  m  1971  we  launched  a  national 
good  turn  called  Project  SOAR  (Save  Our 
American  Resources).  The  program  was  so 
successful  that  we  are  continuing  It  In  1972, 
and  the  Girl  Scouts  are  Joining  us. 

While  the  B.S.A.  does  not  attempt  to  in- 
fluence legislation,  certainly  we  would  ap- 
plaud In  principle  any  Intelligent  effort  to 
deal  more  kindly  with  our  environment  and 
with  our  dwindling  land  resources. 

One  long-time  scout  leader  once  said  If  we, 
as  a  nation,  do  not  make  wiser  use  of  our 
land  "the  day  will  come  when  a  boy  can't 
find  a  gully  to  spit  In. 

We  wish  you  well  and  appreciate  your 
Interest. 


Comments  or  Mr.  Vladimir  A.  Wahbe.  Sec- 

RETART    OF   STATE   PLANNING   FOR    MARYLAND, 

IN  A  Letter  to  Senator  Mathias 

I  am  encouraged  by  your  concern  for  the 
need  of  comprehensive  state  land  use  plan- 
ning, for  I  feel  that  the  states  should  play 
an  Important  role  In  determining  the  xiltl- 
mate  development,  utilization,  or  conserva- 
tion of  its  land  resources.  Although  local  and 
regional  Jurisdictions  have  a  traditional  and 
legitimate  Interest  In  land  use  planning, 
Maryland  has  become  more  deeply  Involved, 
lending  a  perspective  to  planning  not  other- 
wise considered.  There  are  many  Important 
Justifications  for  an  Increased  state  role.  In- 
cluded among  these  are  the  Increased  con- 
tributions or  totai  assumption  of  responsi- 
bilities once  considered  local  functions,  and 
the  magnitude  of  costs  required  to  provide 
public  services  and  facilities  and  the  need 
to  optimize  their  use,  while  simultaneously 
discouraging  waste  and  reducing  duplica- 
tions. I  would  suggest  that  federal  land  use 
legislation  require  the  state's  planning  de- 
partment or  its  counterpart,  where  they  exist, 
be  charged  with  the  responslbUltle*  of  the 
act.  This  would  assure  an  Interdisciplinary 
and  Integrated  planning  effort. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  the  Maryland 
Department  of  State  Planning  functions  as 
the  Governor's  staff  agency  In  planning  mat- 
ters and  Is  charged  with  preparing  a  bal- 
anced. Integrated  program  for  the  develop- 
ment and  effective  employment  of  the  nat- 
ural and  other  resources  of  the  State.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  out- 
line some  of  the  ongoing  land  use  planning 
activities  of  this  department. 

At  the  request  of  the  Governor,  we  have 
drafted  an  Executive  Order,  directing  the 
Department  of  State  Planning  to  prepare  a 
Generalized  State  Land  Use  Plan  and  as- 
sociated policies  by  December,  1973,  to  be 
followed  by  regulations,  incentives  and  pro- 
cedures to  Implement  the  plan.  The  sug- 
gested Order  directs  all  departments,  agen- 
cies, commissions  and  other  organizations  to 
assist  to  their  fullest  ability  and  requests 
the  cooperation  of  all  other  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies.  Jurisdictions  and  Individuals. 
The  Department  Is  to  include  among  other 
items — 

(1)  an  analysis  of  the  consequences  of 
existing  State,  regional  and  local  plans  and 
policies  which  Influence  land  use. 

(2»  those  natural  features  and  processes 
which  establish  land  use  suitability,  capa- 
bility and  environmental  sensitivity  for  vari- 
ous uses. 

(3)  consideration  and  protection  of  his- 
torical, cultural,  ecological,  recreational  and 
aesthetic  resources. 

(4)  an  analysis  of  the  land  use  Influences 
posed  by  supplying  utlUrles.  transportation 
networks,  and  other  public  ser\'lces  and  fa- 
cilities and  the  development  of  techniques 
to  employ  these  elements  in  guiding  land 
use. 

(5)  development  of  standards  for  public 
services  and  facilities  and  methods  of  assur- 
ing their  implementation. 

(6»  existing  and  projected  population 
levels,  characteristics,  densities,  and  distri- 
butions, including  alternative  arrangements; 


the  amount  and  distribution  of  various  types 
of  dominant  land  uses,  projection  of  future 
land  use  requirements,  alternative  allocations 
of  future  land  use. 

The  Department  of  State  Planning  had 
previously  identified  the  Lower  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland  as  a  pilot  area  in  testing  cer- 
tain techniques  to  be  used  In  developing  the 
State  Generalized  Land  Use  Plan.  A  compre- 
hensive Inventory  of  natural  and  physical 
elements  was  compiled  and  the  information 
has  been  graphically  illustrated  on  trans- 
parent acetate  which  Is  overlayed  on  a  geo- 
graphic base  map.  By  manipulating  the  over- 
lays specific  areas  with  development  con- 
straints or  potentials  (natural,  environmen- 
tal, or  socio-economic )  can  be  identified  and 
appropriate  policies  formulated  for  their 
proper  utilization  or  preservation.  A  few  of 
the  elements  that  we  have  mapped  in  this 
manner  Include  soil  sultabUltles  for  sewage 
filter  fields,  agriculture  suitability,  ground- 
water aquifer  recharge  zones,  transportation 
networks,  and  local  water,  sewerage,  and  gen- 
eral plans.  Even  this  preliminary  analysis 
has  identified  numerous  inconsistencies  be- 
tween plans,  development,  and  land  use  suit- 
abilities. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Department  has  re- 
quested funds  from  NASA  for  participation 
In  the  Earth  Resource  Technology  Satellite 
Program.  The  information  and  techniques  de- 
veloped from  this  demonstration  project  will 
be  appUed  to  the  development  of  the  Gen- 
eralized State  Land  Use  Plan.  We  anticipate 
realizing  many  benefits  from  using  the  lat- 
est technology.  Including  increased  cost  ef- 
fectiveness whUe  providing  detailed  infor- 
mation in  a  timely  manner. 

Additionally,  the  Department  has  prepared 
the  Maryland  Outdoor  Recreation  and  Open 
Space  Plan,  the  Maryland  Historical  Preser- 
vation Plan,  the  State's  Housing  Element, 
technical  reports  on  the  manageiMnt ,  of 
Maryland's  wetlands,  the  ChesapeaW^jay, 
and  Inventories  of  natural  areas,  grouri&v. 
water  aquifers  and  mineral  commodities 
which  relate  to  the  State's  land  resources. 
These  plans,  reports,  and  inventories  are 
elements  of  the  State  Land  Use  Plan. 

If  the  Department  of  State  Planning  can 
be  of  assistance  to  you.  please  contact  me. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CIVIL  AIR  PATROL 
ONE  OP  THE  COUNTRY'S  BEST 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
always  been  proud  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Civil  Air  Patrol  and  the  role  they  play  in 
national  defense.  Particularly  in  these 
times  when  it  is  not  unusual  for  people 
to  detach  themselves  from  national  in- 
volvement, it  is  gratifying  to  see  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Hampshire  support  a  national 
organization  to  the  extenti  of  making 
their  State's  CAP  the  third  best  in  the 
country.  I  know  it  is  moving  towards  first 
in  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  memorandimi 
to  the  citizens  of  New  Hampshire  from 
Col.  Donald  R.  DeFoe.  commander  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Wing.  Civil  Air  Patrol, 
concerning  activities  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Civil  Air  Patrol  for  most  of  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Civil  Air  Patrol  Acttvities.  January-October 
1971 
The  ClvU  Air  Patrol  In  New  Hampshire  was 
rated  third  best  In  the  country  by  the  CAP 
National  Commander  In  1970.  We  are  striving 
to  be  the  best  In  the  country  In  1971  and  our 
mid  year  evaluation  suggests  that  we  axe  on 
the  way.  In  the  area  of  communications  capa- 
bility. New  Hampshire  was  best  In  the  coun- 
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try  In  1970  and  continues  to  hxAd  that  posi- 
tion. 

During  1971,  thus  far.  New  Hampshire  Civil 
Air  Patrol  has  engaged  In  Ave  U.S.  Air  Force 
directed  Search  and  Rescue  missions.  These 
missions  represent  385  aircraft  sorties;  573 
aircraft  flying  hours  and  829  man  days  by 
trained  personnel.  A  consenratlve  estimate  of 
the  dollar  value  of  this  p(u1,lclpatlon  is  in 
excess  of  950,000.00. 

The  Civil  Air  Patrol  In  New  Hampshire  is 
made  up  of  672  adults  and  young  people  who 
devote  much  of  their  time  and  treasure  to 
Improving  their  abUlty  to  contribute  to  the 
safety  and  security  of  their  society.  Of  the 
432  senior  members  of  the  ClvU  Air  Patrol. 
181  are  pilots — nearly  one  third  of  all  the  reg- 
istered pilots  In  the  state.  Our  240  cadets 

between  the  ages  of  13  and  18 — learn  and 
practice  the  values  of  self  discipline,  social  re- 
sponslbUlty  and  moral  leadership.  In  1971, 
forty  six  of  our  cadets  attended  a  ten  day 
encampment  at  Qrenler  Field;  one  went  to 
South  America,  four  have  learned  to  fly,  two 
have  attended  an  OfBcers  Training  School, 
four  have  lived  for  a  week  In  a  hospital  doing 
the  Jobs  that  need  to  be  done  in  the  emer- 
gency room,  the  laboratory  and  the  operating 
room.  A  hundred  are  learning  and  practicing 
the  fleld  skills  that  save  lives  In  the  rugged 
New  Hampshire  mountains. 

The  number  one  mission  of  New  Hampshire 
Civil  Air  Patrol  is  to  voluntarily  use  its  re- 
sources to  meet  emergencies.  That  It  per- 
forms this  mission  Is  Indicated  by  Its  action 
in  the  search  and  rescue  missions  and  by 
such  things  as  its  response  to  the  Keene 
Police  Department  request  for  aid  in  the 
search  for  a  missing  child;  its  response  to  the 
request  from  a  Nashua  trucking  company  to 
look  for  a  stolen  truck  trailer;  Its  aid  to  the 
Hlllsboro,  Francestown,  Bennington  Police 
and  Fire  Departments  in  the  search  for  a 
mentally  retarded  man  in  the  woods;  when 
the  Hooksett  Police  sought  help  in  protect- 
ing the  site  of  an  aircraft  accident  In  Au- 
burn on  October  Sth^  CAP  responded  with 
seventy-five  man  hours  of  organized,  trained 
assistance. 

What  are  the  resources  of  Civil  Air  Patrol  In 
New  Hampshire?  People  of  course.  Pour 
hundred  and  thirty-two  seniors  and  two 
hundred  and  forty  cadets.  But  these  are  not 
ordinary  people,  these  are  people  who  train 
and  prepare  to  serve.  In  the  past  year  they 
have  devoted  their  own  time  and  money  to 
fly  over  eleven  hundred  hours  learning  how 
to  search.  Tliey  attend  unit,  state  and  na- 
tional training  schools,  they  conduct  training 
with  Civil  Defense  Agencies  and  they  submit 
themselves  to  Federal  evaluations  of  their 
training  progress  and  their  capabilities.  On 
October  9.  the  U.S.  Air  Force  awarded  New 
Hampshire  Civil  Air  Patrol  its  highest  rating 
for  ClvU  Defense  capability.  On  October  16. 
New  Hampshire  received  the  highest  national 
recognition  for  its  search  and  rescue  capabil- 
ity. This  last  recognition  was  particularly 
meaningful  because  it  was  managed  by  some 
of  the  thirteen  Civil  Air  Patrol  members  who 
graduated  on  October  2  from  a  regional  Mis- 
sion Coordinators  School. 

Other  resources  include  the  forty-seven 
vehicles,  mostly  special  purpose  and  all  In 
excellent  condition.  Two  injured  people  rode 
down  from  Sharps  Mountain  on  a  CAP  Weasel 
on  September  21;  no  other  vehicle  could  have 
helped  them. 

We  rarely  need  to  use  our  seventeen  mobile 
generators  but  when  we  need  them  they  are 
ready — with  trained  operators — to  provide 
power  for  communications,  or  to  save  a  mil- 
lion gallons  of  milk. 

Communications  is  the  key  to  the  effective 
use  of  resources.  In  all  the  ClvU  Air  Patrol 
in  all  of  the  United  States — Including  Alaska, 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico — New  Hampshire 
communications  are  the  best.  New  Hampshire 
has  forty-three  new,  single  side  band  land 
stations;  twenty  new,  single  side  band  mobile 
units;  seventy-five  VHF  stations  In  aircraft. 
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vehicles  and  fixed  locatlohs.  and  the  trained 
personnel  to  operate  the  equipment.  On  every 
Civil  Air  Patrol  activity,  the  CAP  Mission  Co- 
ordinator Is  In  constant  contact  with  all  of 
his  people,  bis  vehicles,  and  his  aircraft. 

The  ClvU  Air  Patrol  In  New  Hampshire  owns 
ten  aircraft.  Members  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
own  sixty-eight  additional  aircraft.  These 
aircraft  are  not  only  valuable  In  searching, 
they  are  capable  of  priceless  courier  service 
as  well. 

No  reference  to  CAP  resources  would  be 
complete  without  noting  the  support  of  the 
US  Air  Force.  New  Hampshire  has  a  regular 
Air  Force  Liaison  Officer  and  his  staff;  nine 
US  Air  Force  reservists  and  the  outstanding 
support  of  the  commander  of  Grenler  Air 
I\>rce  Station.  These  people  provide  profes- 
sional assistance  and  aid  CAP  in  securing 
and  maintaining  much  of  Its  equipment. 

New  Hampshire  Civil  Air  Patrol  consists 
of  thirteen  squadrons  with  two  more  in 
the  process  of  activation.  The  membership 
Is  a  cross  section  of  New  Hampshire  society, 
but  leans  substantially  toward  the  more  ac- 
complished and  more  capable. 

The  mission  of  Civil  Air  Patrol  according 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
(36US201-208)  is  to  voluntarily  use  its  re- 
sources to  meet  emergencies,  to  encourage 
aerospace  education  of  the  general  public 
and  to  motivate  young  men  and  women  to 
ideals  of  leadership  and  service  through  aero- 
space education  and  training. 


PRESIDENT    NIXON'S    RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT  MESSAGE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day President  Nixon  again  emphasized 
his  concern  and  his  commitment  to  rural 
America.  He  has  called  for  Increased  con- 
gressional attention  to  the  prdMems  of 
the  countryside  as  well  as  those  of  the 
cities.  The  President's  call  for  action  on 
his  proposals  of  government  reorganiza- 
tion and  rural  revenue  sharing  are,  again, 
a  direct  invitation  to  Congress  to  act  to 
assist  rural  Americans  in  their  goal  to 
preserve  and  improve  the  quality  of  life 
in  Uie  countryside. 

I'am  especially  pleased  with  the  Pres- 
id(^nt's  proposal  to  provide  a  substantial 
rur84  development  credit  program.  This 
proposal  not  only  involves  the  Federal 
Government  in  a  lending  capacity,  but 
encourages  local  private  lending  institu- 
tions to  become  increasingly  involved  in 
the  life  and  responsibility  of  their  own 
communities.  This  proposal  will  provide 
badly  needed  funds  to  rural  Americans 
for  farm  and  community  improvements 
which  are  badly  needed  but  far  too  ex- 
pensive for  consideration  without  new 
and  expanded  developmental  assistance 
programs. 

The  President  has  also  emphasized  the 
need  for  additional  funds  for  improve- 
ment of  the  rural  environment.  Preven- 
tive suction  in  rural  areas,  such  as  the 
President  has  called  for,  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  eliminating  future  problems 
of  the  magnitude  of  those  we  face  today. 
Conservation  is  a  task  which  directly  in- 
volves rural  Americans  and  it  is  a  prob- 
lem which  they  are  very  willing  to  deal 
with  if  they  have  the  mesms.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposal  will  give  rural  Americans 
and  their  communities  the  help  they 
need  to  work  for  the  improvement  of 
their  environment. 

Finally,  the  President  hsts  expressed  his 
conviction,  one  which  I  share,  that  the 
responsibility  for  rural  programs  has  long 
been  In  the  wrong  hands.  The  respon- 


sibility for  local  and  community  pro- 
grams and  problems  belongs  to  those 
who  have  to  deal  with  them.  Farmers  and 
other  citizens  of  our  rural  areas  who  deal 
with  the  land  and  its  people  and  products 
know  their  problems  and  the  possible 
solutions  better  than  Washington  ever 
will.  The  President's  goal  is  to  give  the 
people  of  rural  America  the  opportunity 
and  responsibility  to  make  their  own  de- 
cisions and  set  their  own  plans  for  the 
projects  which  will  aflfect  them.  There  is 
much  room  for  local  leaders  and  citizens 
to  work  together  for  their  common  bene- 
fit. I  am  confident  of  their  ability  to  plan 
effectively  for  their  own  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  represent  an  essen- 
tially rural  State.  Utah  has  its  cities  and 
its  urban  problems  too  said  we  are  work- 
ing with  these,  but  in  terms  of  land  area 
the  vast  reaches  of  our  State  are  open 
and  lonely,  and  sparsely  inhabited. 

Our  small  towns  are  experiencing  the 
problems  of  small  communities  all  over 
America,  their  population  is  declining, 
money  is  not  available  for  conunimity 
facilities,  sewer  and  water  treatment, 
schools  and  other  necessities.  Approxi- 
mately one-third  of  our  rural  counties 
have  been  designated  as  "economically 
depressed"  and  eligible  for  assistance 
through  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration. These  areas,  and  many  like 
them  need  the  kind  of  attention  and  as- 
sistance the  President  has  proposed.  An 
attractive  and  economically  active  rural 
America  has  much  to  offer  all  of  us.  as 
we  attempt  to  find  once  again  the  serene 
and  peaceful  life  many  of  us  once  knew. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  with  the  Presi- 
dent's new  objectives  in  rural  develop- 
ment and  I  am  disappointed  that  his 
previous  proposals  are  still  awaiting  ac- 
tion from  Congress.  At  this  point  a  re- 
vitalized rural  America  is  a  congressional 
responsibility.  I  strongly  hope  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  deal  with  these  pro- 
posals during  this  session. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  FRANCES  KNIGHT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Miss 
Prances  Knight,  the  U.S.  Director  of  the 
Passport  Oflace,  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  outstanding  servants. 

As  a  longtime  admirer  of  this  efficient 
and  distinguished  lady,  I  was  pleased  to 
read  an  article  about  her  in  the  February 
1,  1972,  issue  of  the  Dsdly  News,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  by  Scripps-Howard  staff 
writer  Wauhillau  La  Hay. 

Miss  Knight,  who  is  Mrs.  Wasme  Par- 
rish  in  private  life,  has  greatly  improved 
the  U.S.  passport  system  and  her  office  is 
generally  considered  one  of  the  best  run 
operations  in  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  entitled  "She  Has 
Passport  No.  1  and  Runs  a  Tight  ^hip" 
be  printed  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows: 

She  Has  Passport  No.  1  and  Rtrxs  a  Ticbt 

Ship 

(By  Wauhillau  La  Hay) 

Frances  Knight  holds  U.S.  Passport  No.  1. 
On  it  Is  a  flattering  picture. 

Nobody  else  can  make  the  first  claim  and 
few  can  make  the  second. 


Miss  Knight,  director  of  the  Offloe  of  Pass- 
port Service.  Is  well  acquainted  with  that  old 
gag:  "If  you  look  like  your  passport  picture, 
you  really  need  a  trip."  So  she  bad  her  pic- 
tures specially  made. 

"Sure,  I've  got  No.  1,"  she  says  with  an 
Impish  grin.  "Otherwise,  can't  you  Just  pic- 
ture all  the  big  shots  In  Washington  who 
would  be  tearing  their  hair  for  that  number?" 

Controversial  Frances  Gladys  Knight,  who 
is  Mrs.  Wayno  Parrish  In  private  life,  has  been 
a  thorn  In  the  State  Department's  side  ever 
since  she  was  put  in  her  present  position  In 
1955.  She  calls  a  spade  a  dirty  shovel,  says 
"creeps  are  out  to  get  me,"  doesn't  hesitate  to 
name  names,  hates  bueaucracy  with  a  purple 
passion — and  keeps  her  Job. 

a   ST7PERB   JOB 

The  truth  Is  she  does  the  job  superbly  and 
doesn't  want  any  Interference  from  what 
she  calls  "passport-expert-management-type 
characters." 

Since  1955  she  has  cut  down  waiting  time 
for  passports  from  approximately  six  weeks 
to  three  days — less  for  special  cases.  She  has 
simplified  applications  from  three  legal-size 
pages  to  one  letter-size  page. 

Passports  no  longer  bleed  green  on  hot 
tourists'  hands.  They  are  now  made  of  wash- 
able plastic. 

They've  been  slimmed  down  from  48  pages 
to  only  20.  Many  technical  changes,  most  re- 
sulting in  time  and  money  savings,  have  been 
made. 

The  size  of  Miss  Knight's  d^artment  Is 
Indicated  by  the  fact  that  more  than  8  mil- 
lion valid  passports  are  outstanding.  Last 
year  2.4  million  brand  new  ones,  not  renewals, 
were  issued. 

In  1955.  she  took  over  her  new  domain,  then 
located  In  the  Winder  building  across  the 
street  from  the  executive  office  building.  Just 
520,000  passports  had  been  Issued  that  year. 
In  the  basement,  used  as  a  prison  during  the 
Civil  War.  she  found  a  million  unifled  docu- 
ments. Many  of  them  were  requests  for 
passports. 

Miss  Knight  started  to  clean  house.  She 
went  to  Capitol  Hill  to  plead  for  funds  to  run 
a  more  efficient  office.  She  cultivated  the 
House  and  Senate.  Today  she  has  a  special 
telephone  line  to  take  Incoming  calls  from 
legislators. 

"I'm  on  first-name  terms  with  most  of 
them."  said  Miss  Knight.  "They  ask  me  ques- 
tions and  I  say  to  them.  'Boys,  these  are  the 
facts.  If  you  don't  like  'em.  look  Into  "em.  If 
you  like  'em,  give  us  a  pat  on  the  back.'  " 

The  "boys"  on  the  Hill  usually  respond  by 
giving  the  slender,  strawberry  blond  woman 
In  her  mid-60s.  a  pat  on  the  back. 

At  the  State  Department,  a  discreet  silence 
is  maintained.  She  has  tangled  with  almost 
everybody,  from  secretaries  of  state  on  down. 
At  one  point  In  her  tenure,  she  was  criticized 
for  not  giving  passports  to  avowed  Commu- 
nists. Then  a  Supreme  Court  ruling  came 
along  which  said  she  should. 

The  next  thing  she  knew,  a  congressman 
was  blasting  her  for  going  out  of  her  way  to 
give  passports  to  Communists. 

"I  Just  do  what  I'm  ordered  to  do."  was 
Miss  Knight's  response.  "They  make  the  laws 
and  I  follow  them  to  a  letter." 

PASSPORT  to  the   moon 

Passports  come  in  blue  (regular)  black 
(diplomatic)  and  maroon  (official),  and  the 
only  person  in  the  United  States  who  doesn't 
need  one  is  the  President.  Everybody  else  does 
and  that  surprisingly  includes  Astronauts. 

"To  the  moon?  Sure!"  She  laughed.  "Who 
knows  where  they're  going  to  land?  The 
Astronauts  have  official  passports.  Maybe 
someday  a  little  Martian  wUl  come  up  to  one 
and  ask  for  identification  I" 

There's  a  "lookout  file  " — a  list  of  names  of 
persons  who  can't  get  passports.  These  fall 
Into  three  categories : 

1.  Persons  who  have  lost  their  citizenship 
for  one  reason  or  another.  This  would  Include 
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expatriates  and  persons  wanted  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

2-.  Custody  cases.  Sometimes  a  husband  or 
wife  win  want  to  spirit  a  child  out  of  the 
country.  The  passport  office  steps  In  If  a  court 
order  forbids  the  transport  of  the  child. 

3.  What  Miss  Knight  calls  "welfare  cases." 
These  are  U.S.  citizens  who  have  been 
stranded  In  another  country  and  go  to  the 
consulate  for  payment  of  Incurred  bills  and 
transportation  back  to  the  United  States, 
then  fall  to  repay  their  debt. 

The  Job  Is  taxing.  "I'd  be  completely  neu- 
rotic If  I  didn't  have  an  out,"  she  said.  Her 
"out"  Is  her  ultramodern,  wlndowless  house 
on  diplomatic  row  In  Washington.  It  Is  filled 
with  an  amazing  collection  of  art — paintings, 
sculpture,  carvings,  glass,  papier  mache.  Idols, 
masks,  mobiles.  Limoges.  16th  Century  trlp- 
tychs. 

Wayne  Parrlsh  a  multimillionaire  aviation 
expert,  collects  most  of  It.  and  Miss  Knight 
cleans  and  repairs  and  restores  art  works  In 
her  own  studio  workshop. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  fxirther  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  following  bills  of  the  Senate, 
severally  with  amendments,  in  which  It 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S.  748.  An  act  to  authorize  payment  and 
appropriation  of  the  second  and  third  Install- 
ments of  the  UJ3.  contributions  to  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank; 

S.  749.  An  act  to  authorize  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  the  Special  Funds  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank;  and 

S.  2010.  An  act  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
International  Development  Association. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  5586)  for 
the  relief  of  Vito  Serra,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  5586)  for  the  relief  of 
Vito  Serra,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


EQUAL     EMPLOYMENT     OPPORTU- 
NITY ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OP  1971 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Chair 
now  lays  before  the  Senate  the  imfln- 
Ished  business,  S.  2515,  which  the  clerk 
wiU  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  3515.  a  blU  to  further  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
workers. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  be- 
fore us  seeks  to  enlarge  greatly  the  power 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportimity 
Commission  in  its  field  of  operations.  It 
does  not  change  the  law  in  any  partic- 
ular whatsoever  with  regard  to  unfair 
employment  practices,  practices  which 
constitute   discrimination.   It   does  not 
change  the  law  with  respect  to  the  basic, 
fundamental,  and  substantive  rights  of 
all  our  people  to  have  a  fair  and  equal 
opportunity  to  obtain  employment,  where 
employment  opportimities  are  available. 
These  basic  laws  and  rights  remain  the 
same,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no 
quarrel  whatsoever  by  a  single  Member 
of  this  body  as  to  the  right  of  every  per- 
son in  this  country  to  have  an  equal  and 
fair  opportunity,  without  discrimination 
against  him  or  against  her,  to  obtain  em- 
ployment if   employment  opportimities 
are  available.  But,  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
does  not  create  one  single  job  in  business 
or  industry.  All  it  would  create  would  be 
the  need  for  hundreds  more  of  bureau- 
crats harassing  business,  industry,  and 
employers   throughout   the  country.  It 
does  not  open  up  jobs.  For  every  job  that 
is  obtained  by  a  person  against  whom 
discrimination  has  been  alleged,  it  would 
result  in  somebody  else  losing  a  job.  So 
no  jobs  are  going  to  be  created,  and 
every  person  concedes  the  right  of  each 
person  in  this  coimtry  to  have  the  right 
to  go  in  life  just  as  far  as  his  ability  and 
his  ambiti<Hi  and  his  efforts  will  take 
him. 

What  is  Involved  here,  Mr.  President, 
therefore,  is  not  changing  basic  and  fim- 
damental  rights.  It  changes  the  field  of 
operation,  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the 
EEOC,  bringing  under  its  jurisdiction 
tens  of  millions  of  additional  employees, 
bringing  for  the  first  time  under  the  scope 
of  its  operation  employees  of  States, 
counties,  cities,  and  agencies  of  States, 
counties,  and  cities,  bringing  under  its 
operation  ifor  the  first  time  every  educa- 
tional institution  in  the  entire  country. 
That  would  include  colleges,  universities, 
private  schools,  public  schools,  church- 
supported  schools.  Every  type  of  educa- 
tional institution  would  be  covered. 

It  would  also,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
first  time  give  to  the  EEOC  enforcement 
powers  for  its  orders,  edicts  or  decrees. 
When  the  EEOC  was  set  up  some  7  years 
ago,  in  1964,  it  was  contemplated  that 
this  biireau,  would  perform  conciliation 
type  services,  advisory  services,  investi- 
gatory services,  settlement  of  disputes 
between  aggrieved  employees  and  their 
employers.  And  I  am  sure  that  many 
constructive  results  have  ensued  from  the 
operations  of  the  EEOC.  But  this  bill 
would  extend  to  the  EEOC  not  only  the 
power  to  receive  complaints,  to  investi- 
gate complaints,  to  seek  to  settle  those 
complaints  as  between  the  employer  and 
employee,  but  it  would  give  the  Com- 
mission, through  its  general  counsel,  the 
authority  to  file  complaints  or  charges 
back  with  the  Commission  itself,  so  that 
the  Commission  is  not  only  the  recipient 
of  the  complaint;  it  is  a  Jury,  it  is  a 


prosecutor:  it  is  the  judge.  What  sort  of 
due  process  is  that,  Mr.  President? 

Here  is  a  mammoth  Federal  agency 
reaching  out  to  become  bigger.  That  is 
the  type  of  ailment  or  condition  that 
seems  to  be  built  into  all  Federal  agencies 
and  bureaus — the  desire  to  be  more  im- 
portant, the  desire  to  have  more  employ- 
ees, the  desire  to  have  more  power.  That 
is  what  the  EEOC  wants  to  do.  It  is 
reaching  out  for  greater  power.  It  wants 
to  become  more  important.  The  work  it 
has  been  doing  for  the  last  7  years  is  not 
important  enough  to  satisfy  the  EEOC. 
Why,  it  has  built  up  a  backlog  of  cases 
that  they  say  will  take  18  to  24  months  to 
get  to,  and  they  say  they  anticipate  that 
they  are  going  to  have  32,000  complaints 
filed  this  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  and 
they  anticipate  45,000  cases  in  the  next 
fiscal  year.  That  is  even  without  amend- 
ing the  law  and  bringing  in  the  tens  of 
millions  of  additional  employees.  So  they 
have  plenty  of  work  to  do,  Mr.  President, 
without  taking  on  more  work. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  rare  that  individual 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  the  oppor- 
tunity that  they  have  with  respect  to  this 
bill — to  strike  a  blow  against  mushroom- 
ing Federal  bureaucracy,  to  strike  a  blow 
against  the  great  increase  in  size  of  the 
Federal  establishment,  to  strike  a  blow 
against  the  Federal  Government's  be- 
coming an  all-powerful  government,  to 
strike  a  blow  against  harassment  of  our 
citizens,  our  businesses,  our  industries. 

How  often  have  you  had  the  complaint, 
I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  from 
your  constituents.  "Well,  the  Govern- 
ment is  getting  too  big.  It  is  spending 
too  much  money"?  Here  is  an  opportu- 
nity to  require  the  EEOC  to  stay  within 
the  bounds  that  Congress  has  given  it 
and  under  which  and  within  which  it  has 
operated  for  the  last  7  years. 

I  assume,  Mr.  President,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  EEOC,  when  they  have  gone 
to  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  to  make  their  case 
for  appropriations — I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
but  I  know  without  having  been  there 
that  when  the  representatives  of  the 
EEOC  have  come  in  to  request  an  appro- 
priation— and  I  am  sure  the  request  gets 
bigger  each  time — they  have  not  told  the 
members  of  that  committee,  "Gentlemen, 
we  are  not  performing  a  worthwhile  work 
over  there.  We  are  not  accomplishing 
anjrthing.  We  do  not  need  any  money  to 
carry  on  this  Department,  because  it  is 
not  doing  any  good." 

They  have  over  1,000  employees,  and 
it  has  been  brought  out  on  the  floor 
here  that  they  have  more  thEin  300  volim- 
teer  employees,  who  are  so  interested  in 
this  crusade,  if  it  can  be  called  that, 
that  they  volunteer  their  services  to  work 
for  this  Commission.  I  dare  say  the  EEOC 
is  claiming  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  it  is  doing  a  good  job 
and  has  done  a  good  job  during  the  7 
years  of  its  existence. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  are  reaching 
out  for  more  power.  They  are  reaching 
out  for  more  enlargement  of  their  fimc- 
tions.  They  are  reaching  out  for  a  greater 
increase  in  the  Commission's  role  than 
can  be  justified.  They  are  not  content  to 
ask,  in  the  biU  before  the  Senate,  that 
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the  powers  of  the  EEOC  be  extended 
to  States,  counties,  and  cities  and  agen- 
cies of  the  States,  counties,  and  cities, 
and  to  all  educational  institutions.  They 
are  not  satisfied  to  ask  that  the  required 
number  of  employees  to  put  an  employer 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  EEOC  be 
reduced  from  25  down  to  eight.  They  are 
not  satisfied  'with  that.  They  are  not 
satisfied  to  have  transferred  from  the 
Justice  Department,  as  they  seek  to  do  in 
this  bill,  the  pattern  and  practice  suits 
which  the  Justice  Department  now  has 
the  authority  to  file  against  an  employer 
who  is  not  guilty  of  just  isolated  in- 
stances of  discrimination,  but  who  has 
followed  a  pattern  and  practice  of  dis- 
crimination. In  those  cases,  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  Justice  Department  can 
bring  proceedings  against  employers  and 
the  court  will  require  that  the  employer 
change  its  pattern  and  practice  with  re- 
gard to  its  employment  practices.  They 
are  not  satisfied  to  have  that  power 
transferred  to  the  EEOC. 

They  are  seeking  the  power  after  hav- 
ing received  complaints,  investigated 
complaints,  and  filed  charges  on  com- 
plaints to  judge  those  complaints  reach 
a  decision  with  regard  to  the  complaint 
and  enforce  that  decision.  Therein,  Mr. 
President  I  submit  that  the  proponents 
of  this  measure  have  asked  for  more  than 
they  should  have  asked  for  and  more  I 
believe  than  the  U.S.  Senate  is  willing 
to  confer  upon  the  agency. 

Mr.  President,  without  disturbing  any 
of  these  provisions  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded other  than  the  decision  and  en- 
forcement power,  not  disturbing  the  ex- 
tension of  power  over  educational  in- 
stitutions and  over  local  governments, 
and  increasing  the  Commission's  Juris- 
diction by  cutting  the  required  number  of 
employees  from  25  to  8,  but  simply  on  the 
issue  of  requiring  the  EEOC,  after  receiv- 
ing complaints  and  investigating  com- 
plaints, to  file  charges,  not  with  itself  as 
having  predetermined  the  case,  but  with 
a  Federal  district  court.  Mr.  President,  I 
daresay  that  if  that  amendment  had 
failed  by  the  narrow  vote  of  48  to  46 — 
this  bill  would  have  passed  the  Senate 
last  week. 

But  we  have  a  case  here  where  a 
bureau  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  seeking  too  much;  and  having 
sought  too  much,  and  shown  no  willing- 
ness to  compromise  on  this  basic  and 
fundamental  Issue  of  not  depriving  a 
person  of  his  rights  without  due  process 
of  law,  it  may  well  follow  that  there  will 
be  no  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  discuss  this  mat- 
ter further  at  great  length,  but  I  see  my 
distinguished  colleague  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stminis)  in  the  Cham- 
ber, and  I  know  that  he  wants  at  this 
time  to  speak  on  this  amendment  and 
on  the  bill. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  yield  the  fioor  and  continue  with 
my  remsu-ks  at  a  later  date.  I  am  delight- 
ed to  yield  the  fioor  at  this  time  so  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi may  address  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  question  before  the  Senate? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(No.  813)  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  understand,  there 
is  no  agreement  as  to  the  control  of  time, 
is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  attack 
the  agency  of  the  Government  that  will 
administer  this  bill  if  it  passes,  and  that 
is  administering  the  subject  matter  un- 
der the  present  law.  I  attribute  to  them 
the  good  intentions  that  I  think  go  with 
almost  all  officials  in  their  position,  or  in 
any  public  position.  Certainly  they  do  not 
mtend  evil.  But  I  am  going  to  address 
myself  to  the  proposition  of  just  where 
we  are  going  now  with  reference  to  this 
matter  of  extending  the  power  of  the 
Goverment.  of  this  agency  or  any  other 
agency,  and  just  how  this  process  affects 
the  so-called  little  fellow,  the  man  who 
is  out  there  scrambling  for  a  living. 

I  mean  every  word  of  this.  I  am  think- 
ing of  people  I  personally  know,  and  peo- 
ple that  I  find  in  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. 

I  am  looking  at  this  bill  from  his  view- 
point. I  am  talking  about  the  little  fellow 
who  has  a  smsdl  plumbing  shop,  a  small 
radio  shop,  a  small  used  auto  parts  busi- 
ness that  he  has  built  up  himself  from 
scratch,  so  to  speak,  or  anyone  else  who 
has  to  work  and  scramble  for  a  living  and 
plan  from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year, 
who  tries  to  accumulate  a  little  some- 
thing beyond  a  mere  living  in  order  to  be 
able  to  take  care  of  the  growing  needs 
of  his  growing  family,  who  is  looking 
forward  to  the  day  when  they  will  be  in 
high  educational  levels,  depending  on 
them  for  support. 

I  am  thinking  of  this  little  fellow,  who 
has  to  scramble  around  and  pay  taxes 
and  share  with  the  Government,  percent- 
agewise, far  too  much  of  his  earnings,  as 
I  see  it— not  only  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment but  also  the  State  government,  the 
town  government,  the  city  government, 
and  all  the  other  levels  of  taxation  under 
which  he  works,  to  which  he  Is  subjected. 
I  am  thinking  of  the  little  fellow  who 
has  to  produce  in  order  to  meet  his  ob- 
Ugations,  to  meet  his  rent,  if  he  does  not 
own  a  little  shop  building,  and  meet  all 
his  other  obligations. 

I  am  ashamed  to  admit  it,  but  I  know 
that  times  have  already  created  condi- 
tions in  which  a  great  many  of  the  work- 
ers— ^I  am  not  referring  to  any  particular 
group  or  class — now  do  not  have  a  sense 
of  pride  of  achievement  that  people  had 
when  I  was  a  boy  and  a  young  man  and 
in  my  early  adulthood.  That  sense  of 
pride  is  not  there — the  sense  of  pride  in 
getting  a  job  and  holding  a  Job  and  get- 
ting some  promotions. 

A  man  who  was  operating  a  very  credi- 
table small  factory  said  to  me  3  or  4  years 
ago: 

Pec^le  used  to  say  to  me,  "I  need  a  job. 
Ill  be  a  good  man  for  you.  I  want  you  to  give 
me  a  chance.  I'll  give  you  the  very  best  I  have, 
and  I'll  try  to  earn  promotion." 

But  times  have  changed  so  that  they 
come  by  now  and  say,  "How  much  do  I 
get?"  "They  do  not  ask  the  details  about 


what  their  duties  are  going  to  be;  Just, 
"How  much  do  I  get?" 

I  am  not  demeaning  the  people,  and  I 
am  not  bemoaning  the  times.  I  have  not 
lost  faith  in  humanity  or  in  our  system  of 
government,  or  anything  like  that.  But  I 
think  we  ought  to  talk  more  about  con- 
ditions as  we  find  them  in  the  affairs  of 
life. 

I  think  some  of  this  indifference  is 
caused  by  the  aflfluent  times — not  only  the 
affluence  of  the  times  generally  but  also 
the  affluence  of  jobs.  Except  in  certsdn 
areas  of  the  country,  it  is  very  easy  to 
get  a  job.  A  person  walks  off  one  job  and 
walks  right  into  another. 

I  think  part  of  the  problem  also  Is  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  people  have  this 
attitude:  "Well,  the  man  who  employed 
me  is  afraid  to  fire  me.  He  is  afraid  to 
punish  me  in  any  way.  He  is  afraid  to 
demand  more.  He  is  afraid  I  will  leave, 
and  he  is  afraid  that  I  can  retaliate  or  the 
organization  I  belong  to  can  retaliate." 
But,  even  worse  than  that — there  is  some 
truth  in  it — he  thinks  he  can  get  an 
agency  of  the  Government  to  pounce  on 
his  employer,  who  has  given  him  a 
chance,  and  have  him  rigged  up  and 
brought  up  before  a  court  or  even,  imder 
this  bill,  before  a  commission,  to  give  an 
accountability  as  to  charges  that  may  be 
spurious. 

I  have  never  had  any  business  experi- 
ence. I  am  not  a  businessman.  I  have 
never  been  an  employer.  But  I  have  done 
a  great  deal  of  work.  As  a  young  man,  I 
had  positions  of  responsibility  and  op- 
erated everything  from  a  service  station 
to  a  drug  store,  if  I  may  be  that  personal; 
and  I  know  something  about  the  respon- 
sibilities of  meeting  bills  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  and  I  know  something  about 
the  problems  of  people  who  are  working 
for  you. 

When  I  was  a  yoimg  man,  people  had 
great  pride  in  their  work.  They  gave  a 
real  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay.  I  would 
be  totally  lost  in  undertaking  a  job  of 
that  kind  now.  But  I  merely  refer  to  that. 
I  am  the  very  opposite  of  an  expert,  but 
I  know  something  about  human  nature, 
because  I  have  lived  a  good  while  and 
have  come  in  contact  with  many,  many 
people,  and  have  been  in  public  office  a 
long  time.  If  I  do  not  feel  responsibility 
to  the  people  who  elected  me,  I  am  not 
going  to  be  a  good  officer;  and  if  I  am 
working  for  someone  to  whom  I  do  not 
feel  responsibility,  I  am  not  going  to  be 
a  good  employee. 

So,  putting  together  what  we  are  do- 
ing and  what  we  have  done,  the  State 
governments,  the  city  govenmients,  and 
now  the  Federal  Government,  are  mak- 
ing too  many  people  feel  virtually  inde- 
pendent of  their  employer,  as  I  see  it,  and 
are  killing  within  them  the  fine,  individ- 
ual characteristics  of  pride,  responsibil- 
ity, and  obligation  that  used  to  be — and 
still  are — in  the  minds  of  many  people. 
But  it  used  to  be,  across  the  board,  one 
of  the  great  strengths  of  our  truly  great 
American  system. 

I  am  concerned  about  this  trend.  I 
could  enlarge  on  my  feelings  about  the 
taxation  that  is  eating  into  the  very 
vitals  of  the  little  fellow  I  have  been 
talking  about.  I  use  the  word  "little"  not 
to  refer  to  his  mind  or  his  dignity  or  his 
sense  of  honor  or  anything  like  that.  He 
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is  big  in  those  respects.  But  he  is  a  small 
operator. 

In  spite  of  the  good  faith  of  the  present 
Congress  and  the  present  administration 
and  everyone  else,  I  think  we  are  getting 
to  a  field  of  deficits  in  our  Government 
that  is  becoming  immanageable.  That  is 
relevant  to  the  little  businessman  or  the 
little  shopkeeper  with  respect  to  the 
problems  he  is  facing.  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  centering  more  on  the  big  things  that 
are  going  to  affect  his  future. 

But.  to  return  to  the  amendment:  This 
amendment  merely  provides  that — if 
adopted — it  would  leave  the  law,  with 
reference  to  the  extent  of  the  coverage  of 
the  present  law  we  have  on  the  subject, 
at  25  employees;  whereas,  the  bill  would 
reduce  it  to  eight  or  more. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  when  this  bill 
was  originally  passed,  25  was  put  in  as 
the  bottom,  and  they  were  not  going  to 
reduce  it  beyond  that.  The  proposal  now 
is  to  reduce  it  to  eight  or  more,  and  there 
will  be  another  proposal  to  reduce  that. 
But  whatever  the  level  is  now,  the  little 
man  I  have  been  talking  about  has  his 
neck  in  the  halter. 

It  may  not  apply  to  him  today,  but  it 
is  creating  an  atmosphere,  a  precedent, 
a  bureaucracy,  and  a  control  of  every- 
thing that  these  people  are  trying  to  do. 
The  business  that  they  are  trying  to  run 
will  be  controlled  by  laws  of  this  kind. 
We  know,  too,  that  bills  are  passed  here, 
with  every  one  of  them  to  be  considered 
on  its  merits.  That  is  theoretically  pos- 
sible, but  as  a  practical  matter  it  is  ob- 
served more  in  the  breach  thsm  it  is  in 
the  fact.  I  have  always  thought  and  said 
that  the  people  I  represent  could  live  with 
and  perhaps  put  up  with  any  law  that 
applied  uniformly  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, but  here  we  are  in  a  category 
where  we  can  hardly  apply  it  uniformly 
throughout  the  Nation.  We  cannot  even 
put  it  into  effect  uniformly  as  to  these 
little  businessmen  and  little  shop  keepers. 

The  big  man  with  all  his  resources, 
the  corporate  enterprises,  the  large  com- 
panies, with  their  capital,  with  adequate 
funds  with  which  to  employ  talent  in 
the  legal  profession,  for  instance,  and  in 
management,  and  so  forth,  have  a  much 
better  chance  to  meet  obligations  which 
might  be  imposed  on  them  by  a  law  like 
this.  It  is  so  obvious  that  we  do  not  even 
have  to  argue  it  but  just  mention  it  to 
be  convincing  in  that  field.  We  have  il- 
lustrations all  over  the  country  of  little 
businesses  and  little  shops  closing  up  and 
going  out  of  business  due  to  harassment, 
because  of  requirements  and  demands 
made  on  them  which  they  cannot  meet. 
They  caimot  put  up  with  a  running  battle 
with  the  Federal  Government  all  the 
time.  What  can  a  little  fellow  employing 
eight  persons  do?  How  can  he  cc*e  with 
the  Department  of  Justice?  How  can 
he  cope  with  the  people  in  the  commu- 
nity who  are,  in  effect,  his  own  employees 
who  are  suing  him?  What  resources  does 
he  have  to  carry  on  these  battles?  He 
does  not  have  them,  of  course. 

There  is  no  public  defender  that  will 
take  care  of  him,  no  government  attor- 
ney going  around  over  the  counties  or 
into  the  towns  or  through  the  country- 
side that  will  help  him  out  that  I  know 
of  or  have  ever  heard  of,  for  that  mat- 
ter. It  is  just  the  "easy  one"  that  h^s  to 


carry  the  load,  endure  the  threats  and, 
the  harassment,  and  be  brought  into 
court.  I  will  have  to  correct  that  term,  be- 
cause they  will  not  be  brought  into  court 
because  the  bill,  as  presently  written, 
will  not  let  them  be  brought  into  court 
but  to  the  commission,  sus  has  been  fully 
argued  here  already.  The  commission 
will  have  the  power  to  make  its  own  in- 
vestigation and  its  own  determination,  in 
advance,  as  to  whether  charges  should 
be  filed,  or  this  or  that  man  should  be 
brought  to  accountability.  Then  they 
have  the  power,  after  they  have  investi- 
gated, to  hear  the  evidence  and  to  decide 
it,  to  reach  a  conclusion  and  to  make  a 
judgment — so  to  speak,  to  make  a  legal 
order.  Think  of  that,  to  make  a  legal 
order. 

That  order  and  that  enforcement  rep- 
resent a  cease  and  desist  order  that  we 
have  argued  about.  That  means,  "If  you 
do  not  do  what  we  say  to  you,  we  will  lock 
up  your  shop  and  we  will  put  you  out  of 
business." 

People  who  have  never  been  up  against 
the  hardships  of  life,  and  do  not  know 
this  problem  from  a  practical  standpoint, 
may  just  take  this  as  a  matter  of  course 
and  think  nothing  about  it.  I  hate  to  refer 
to  myself,  but  I  have  had  some  experience 
in  that  field.  I  was  a  district  prosecuting 
attorney  for  5  years  in  a  district  that 
kept  me  busy  day  and  night  in  courts 
of  unlimited  jurisdiction,  all  the  way 
from  murders  and  rape  and  other  asso- 
ciated grave  crimes  on  down. 

At  that  time,  I  would  not  have  thought 
of  holding  that  position  if  I  had  to  be 
the  one  to  pass  on  my  own  work,  to  de- 
cide the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence  of 
persons  charged  with  crimes  when  I  was 
prosecuting  them,  or  that  I  was  going  to 
have  to  pass  sentence  on  them  if  they 
were  found  guilty.  That  would  have  been 
unthinkable  to  me.  It  is  contrary  to  all 
the  precepts  of  our  common-law  system. 
It  is  contrary  to  common  sense  and  logic. 
It  is  contrary  to  almost  every  legal  sys- 
tem, much  less  the  juris-prudence  of  our 
American  system  of  justice. 

I  supiKJse  they  would  justify  It  imder 
the  law  of  necessity,  but  in  an  industrial 
age  there  is  no  necessity  to  get  down  to 
the  little  shopkeeper  who  employs  only 
eight  or  nine  persons.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
talk  about  it  being  a  necessity,  and  I  say 
that  with  all  deference  to  everyone.  But 
the  idea  has  been  adopted  here  that  it  is 
necessary  to  bring  this  little  group  of 
businessmen  in  imder  the  Commission 
rules. 

When  I  think  bswik  over  a  lot  of  cases, 
large  and  small,  that  I  had  to  handle  and 
represent  the  State  in,  during  those  5 
years  as  a  district  prosecuting  attorney, 
I  realize  how  far  that  would  have  been 
from  my  idea  of  what  was  just  and 
right — much  less  passing  on  my  own 
work. 

If  I  may  make  one  more  reference  to 
that  experience  which  Is  related,  I  later 
became  a  judge  and  had  to  pass  on  legal 
and  punishment  matters  if  they  were 
criminal  cases.  I  tell  you  right  now,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  a  serious  matter,  in  a 
civil  suit,  to  have  to  sign  a  decree  that 
would  take  a  man's  homestead  away 
from  him  and  turn  him  and  his  family 
out  in  the  cold;  or  for  a  judge  to  have  to 
sign  a  decree  when  he  has  heard  testi- 


mony on  the  admissibility  of  evidence  in 
that  same  case,  and  there  may  have  been 
some  close  questions,  and  he  had  to  make 
rulings  very  quickly  sometimes;  every 
few  minutes,  and  whether  to  admit  or  re- 
ject certain  testimony,  when  maybe  the 
decision  I  made  determined  the  way  the 
jury  decided  the  case. 

I  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  it  is  no  fun  to 
have  to  sign  a  decree  that  would  take 
away  a  man's  property,  much  less  his 
homestead — and  much  less  to  pass  on 
matters  that  would  send  a  man  to  prison 
for  20  years  or  for  life. 

But  that  is  what  this  Commission  will 
be  doing.  It  will  be  passing  on  these  cases. 
It  wiU  be  the  judge,  the  jury,  and  the 
executioner.  It  will  have  virtual  power 
of  life  and  death  over  these  little  shop- 
keepers— that  is  what  it  is. 

The  large  companies,  the  big  ones, 
they  will  have  the  money  to  employ  the 
talent  at  lestst  to  defend  them  and  meet 
the  situation,  but  those  with  less  re- 
sources cannot  afford  it.  They  are  going 
out  of  business  everywhere  because  of 
frustration  or  discouragement  or  the 
necessity  to  pay  unwarranted  expenses 
or  through  lack  of  efficient  workmen. 

The  workmen  seem  to  think  they  have 
the  advantage.  One  does  not  have  to 
imagine  these  things.  He  can  go  down 
here  in  these  shops  and  stores  and  stand 
around  awhile  and  see  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment the  customers  get  compared  to  the 
treatment  they  received  15  or  20  years 
ago.  I  am  not  referring  only  to  Wash- 
ington. One  can  go  almost  anywhere  in 
the  country  and  observe  this.  Just  my 
idea  of  human  nature  makes  me  believe 
that  bills  such  as  the  pending  bill  and 
the  other  conditions  I  have  alluded  to 
create  those  conditions. 

We  hear  talk  about  the  times  and  the 
the  youth  and  the  fact  that  the  youth 
are  no  worse  than  any  other  youth  group 
has  been.  We  hear  it  said  that  they  are 
the  victims  of  what  we  adults  in  a  large 
way  have  let  happen  or  have  caused  to 
happen  and  thus  create  these  conditions. 
We  do  not  call  for  the  discipline,  for  the 
responsibility,  and  for  the  pride  that  we 
had  in  years  past.  We  can  build  that  up, 
but  we  are  going  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion when  we  just  keep  passing  one  bill 
on  top  of  another  and  putting,  as  a  Gov- 
ernment remedy  in  the  bill,  the  things 
that  the  Government  cannot  do. 

The  Government  cannot  furnish  the 
answer  for  most  of  the  things  about  life, 
much  less  the  hard  things.  I  believe  the 
most  harassed  person  in  America  today 
is  the  small  businessman,  the  small  shop- 
keeper, the  small  storekeeper,  or  the 
small  garage  owner  or  operator.  We  are 
caUing  on  those  great  hordes  of  people 
to  pay  these  enormous  taxes.  We  even 
tax  charwomen  that  make  their  living 
down  on  their  knees  scrubbing  floors.  We 
reach  in  and — ^the  States  do,  too,  most  of 
them — and  take  out  a  part  of  their  earn- 
ings and  put  it  into  the  great  Federal 
Treasury  to  pay  off  these  enormous  ap- 
propriations that  we  make  here.  It  is  all 
right  for  them  to  have  some  responsibil- 
ities of  Government.  However,  when  they 
have  to  dig  into  their  pockets  and  get 
their  money  to  pay  for  it  when  they  are 
making  a  bare  living,  it  is  going  a  long 
ways  to  bear  down  on  them  in  that  way. 

The  small  operntor,  as  I  have  said. 
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cannot  afford  to  have  enough  staff  people 
to  keep  him  Informed  of  everything  that 
all  the  governments  expect  of  him.  "Riere 
are  not  enough  hours  in  a  day  for  him  to 
be  able  to  figure  out  all  of  this  for  him- 
self. 

I  am  not  just  thinking  up  anything 
here.  This  comes  to  me  through  the  mail. 
Anyone  can  walk  down  the  streets  of  the 
city  and  stop  and  talk  to  i>eople  who 
want  to  tell  him  about  these  things.  He 
will  find  out  that  these  are  the  facts  of 
Ufe. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  steady 
infringement  by  these  regiilatlons  and 
Federal  requirements  on  the  affairs  of 
these  average  people,  the  average  busi- 
nessmen, the  men  who  are  responsible  in 
every  way.  They  tell  me  that  they  are 
reaching  the  point  where  it  is  becoming 
impossible.  They  are  reaching  a  stage 
where  even  the  most  well-informed  in- 
dividual cannot  be  conversant  with  every 
one  of  the  Federal  regulations  that  he  is 
expected  to  obey. 

I  know  people  who  are  not  imder  this 
law.  However,  they  still  get  a  lot  of  this 
literature  and  all  the  mail  that  comes  in. 
They  do  not  know  what  to  think.  Any 
Member  of  the  Senate  can  judge  from 
the  volimie  and  the  nature  of  the  mail  he 
gets  from  his  constituents  just  how 
many  citizens  are  already  bewildered  by 
the  maze  of  bureaucratic  processes  that 
enter  their  lives. 

They  are  not  sure  what  is  expected  of 
them.  They  are  thwarted  in  their  effort 
to  accomplish  legitimate  objectives.  They 
receive  conflicting  instructions  from  dif- 
ferent agencies  and  sometimes  from  the 
same  agency.  They  suffer  inequities  that 
sometimes  take  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress weeks  to  get  straightened  out  for 
them.  And  that  is  only  done  after  vol- 
umes and  voliunes  of  letters  and  ex- 
changes of  memoranda  have  passed  back 
and  forth  through  our  own  busy  staffs. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  from  ex- 
perience. After  all,  we  do  not  begin 
to  touch  more  than  a  fraction  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  people,  our  constituents,  that 
are  the  victims  of  these  same  errors  and 
these  same  practices. 

These  agencies  come  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  I  have  the 
privilege  of  being  on  that  committee  and 
of  serving  on  several  of  the  subcommit- 
tees. I  know  how  from  time  to  time  an 
effort  is  made  to  get  into  these  matters 
and  to  get  them  worked  out. 

I  flnd  that  the  men  who  come  up  to 
Capitol  Hill — and  they  are  competent 
people — do  not  know  and  do  not  realize 
all  that  is  going  on  in  their  own  depart- 
ments. 

Somewhere  these  matters  are  going 
to  become  really  intolerable,  and  It  will 
be  one  of  the  weights  that  will  help  to 
break  the  back  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  loads  they  have  to  carry  con- 
tribute to  the  frustration,  the  hopeless- 
ness, and  the  downright  fear  of  so  many 
of  our  people  who,  as  I  say,  have  to  think 
every  morning  when  they  wake  up — and 
it  is  the  first  thought  in  their  minds — 
about  making  a  living  for  their  families. 

We  will  affect  so  many  of  these  people 
that  It  will  undermine  part  of  the  main 
structures  of  our  system  of  government. 

This  bill  would  not  only  vest  cease  and 


desist  powers  in  the  Commission,  but,  as 
I  have  said,  it  would  make  them  ap- 
plicable to  a  business  with  as  few  as  eight 
employees.  This  is  talking  about  a  small 
business  which  is  without  assets  or  ca- 
pability to  cope  with  the  legal  and  ad- 
ministrative tangle  that  can  be  thrust 
upon  them  arbitrarily  by  the  Commission 
and  its  employees. 

With  all  respect  to  everyone,  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  committee  gave  the  ful- 
lest consideration  to  these  people  that 
live  out  in  the  villages,  the  little  towns, 
and  the  communities.  How  in  the  world 
are  they  going  to  cope  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  such  an  agency? 

There  are  coxmties  in  this  coimtry  now 
that  do  not  even  have  a  doctor,  much 
less  a  competent  lawyer  that  would  be 
available  to  represent  these  people.  And 
if  they  do  have  such  a  man,  he  would 
have  to  charge  a  fee  that  most  of  them 
could  not  pay. 

The  pending  bill  Just  closes  its  eyes 
to  the  facts  of  life.  They  may  have  plenty 
of  such  men  in  Los  Angeles  or  New  York 
or  elsewhere,  but  in  the  great  vast,  open 
spaces  of  this  country  and  the  nu-al 
areas  and  the  rural  States  and  the  agri- 
cultural communities — and  I  am  talking 
about  towns  on  up  far  beyond  what 
are  purely  niral  areas — the  people  are 
just  not  able  to  comply  with  all  the  re- 
quirements of  this  law. 

I  mean  the  little  operators.  To  say  that 
employers  of  down  to  a  level  of  eight 
would  have  to  comply  and  be  subjected  to 
all  these  restrictions  and  could  not  even 
take  the  case  to  court,  with  all  deference 
to  everyone,  that  is  just  dowrulght  ridic- 
ulous. It  is  a  requirement  that  those 
people  cannot  live  with. 

I  wonder  how  the  number  eight  got 
into  the  bill  anyway.  Who  suggested 
eight?  I  am  not  dealing  in  personalities. 
Who  suggested  eight?  Did  that  number 
come  from  the  commission?  Where  did  it 
come  from?  What  kind  of  survey  was 
made  to  see  what  were  the  capabilities  of 
a  little  firm  in  a  little  town,  even  though 
it  employed  only  eight  persons?  What  re- 
sources does  such  a  firm  have?  What  are 
its  capabilities?  How  can  it  cope  with  the 
Department  of  Justice?  Of  course,  it  can- 
not cope  with  it.  I  just  think  that  this  is 
a  lick  in  the  back.  A  lick  in  the  back  is 
what  it  will  be  to  those  small  business 
people. 

Once  such  a  law  is  on  the  books,  it  will 
never  come  off.  It  will  never  be  possible 
to  get  It  changed.  Those  people  do  not 
have  political  strength  at  the  polls.  They 
are  not  organized.  They  will  never  have 
the  political  strength  to  get  a  law  like 
this  repealed. 

So  let  us  meet  the  problem  head  on  if 
we  want  to  reach  dovra  and  get  all  the 
little  people.  We  will  just  be  nmnlng  a 
lot  of  them  out  of  business — that  is,  if 
the  law  is  to  be  enforced — and  will  deny 
them  a  chance  to  have  their  case  consid- 
ered in  court.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
depriving  them  of  a  tribunal  for  what  is 
called  American  Justice. 

When  we  get  dovra  to  a  firm  that  em- 
ploys only  eight,  that  is  truly  a  very  small 
business,  one,  as  I  have  said,  without  the 
assets  and  capabilities  to  cope  with  the 
legal  and  administrative  technicalities 
thrust  upon  them  arbitrarily  by  a  com- 
mission and  its  employees. 


What  Senator  has  had  time  to  read 
and  analyze  all  the  terms  of  the  bill,  even 
only  the  ones  that  might  be  applicable 
to  the  small  employers?  I  know  I  have 
not  had  the  time.  I  doubt  that  many  of 
us  have  had  a  chance  to  go  through 
this  bill,  and  not  only  this  bill  but  other 
bills  that  we  will  have  to  consider.  None 
of  us  has  the  time  to  go  through  all  the 
bills  that  will  pile  up  on  us  before  the 
time  when  this  legislative  year  will  be 
over.  There  is  just  not  a  chance  in  the 
world  for  Senators  as  a  whole  to  consider 
them.  I  am  sure  that  the  manager  of  the 
bill  and  some  other  Senators  understand 
it;  but  many  of  us  who  will  have  to  vote 
on  it  just  do  not  know  what  it  all  means. 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  bringing  be- 
fore the  Senate  bills  that  the  average 
Senator  just  does  not  have  a  chance  to 
study  In  the  limited  time  we  have  in  the 
course  of  a  year  to  pass  on  such  matters. 

My  main  point  is:  What  about  the  lit- 
tle businessman  who  does  not  have  legal 
talent,  does  not  have  a  lawyer,  does  not 
have  special  training,  does  not  under- 
stand legal  terms  or  the  administration 
of  a  commission,  and  does  not  know 
what  "cease  and  desist"  means.  He  may 
find  out  by  experience,  but  he  does  not 
understand  it  in  the  beginning.  He  does 
not  have  a  chance  in  the  world  to  know 
about  or  understand  the  fine  p>oints.  For 
that  reason,  small  businessmen  ought  to 
be  exempt. 

Take  the  case  of  a  small  businessman 
who  wants  to  make  a  start  in  his  business. 
He  may  have  only  a  wrench  and  a  few 
other  tools  to  work  on  automobiles.  He 
may  be  able  to  work  himself  up  to  where 
he  can  have  a  little  garage  and  do  a 
good  job,  so  that  people  will  come  from 
miles  around  to  get  his  services.  Why 
does  he  have  to  be  put  under  the  provi- 
sions of  a  law  that  I  think  was  originally 
designed  to  apply  to  situations  and  prob- 
lems that  are  created  in  cities,  where  the 
activities  are  more  impersonal,  and  em- 
ployees perhaps  have  never  seen  the  peo- 
ple they  are  working  for.  There  is  a  lot 
of  difference  between  such  a  business  and 
the  so-called  little  shops  at  the  lower 
level. 

I  simply  say  that  the  commonsense  of 
this  matter  demands  justice.  Justice  cries 
out.  I  am  not  a  man  given  to  emotion, 
but  I  believe  it  will  be  dangerous  if  we 
vote  to  jack  the  little  fellows  up  and  put 
them  in  a  sack  and  put  them  in  reach 
of  any  commission,  not  only  this  com- 
mission, but  any  other  commission  of 
this  kind. 

The  small  businessmam  will  not  have 
much  choice  about  what  he  can  do.  He 
can  go  to  court  and  seek  justice,  or  he 
can  submit.  If  he  goes  to  court,  he  is 
going  to  take  with  him  his  money  and 
his  personal  attention,  both  of  which  are 
more  needed  in  his  business.  Logically, 
his  inclination  will  be  toward  prudence 
instead  of  vsdor.  and  he  will  submit  and, 
in  effect,  surrender.  He  will  be  placed  in 
a  position  where,  in  fact,  he  will  not  have 
a  choice.  In  other  words,  the  proposed 
legislation  would  put  him  in  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Government,  where  he 
will  be  outweighed.  The  chances  are  that 
he  is  not  going  to  answer  to  the  court. 

That  is  not  justice:  it  is  not  equity;  it 
is  simply  a  case  of  a  Federal  official,  in 
the  name  of  the  commission,  issuing  ar- 
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bitrary  orders  to  a  citizen.  That  is  what 
it  amounts  to. 

I  go  back  to  the  small  businessman  in 
the  small  town.  If  he  and  his  employees 
do  not  get  along  before  there  is  inter- 
vention of  this  kind,  they  are  not  going 
to  get  along  afterward.  It  is  a  personal 
thing.  It  is  a  personal  matter.  No  law 
that  we  can  pass  will  give  them  com- 
patibility or  happiness  or  satisfaction. 
There  never  has  been  any  law  that  would 
do  that  in  any  kind  of  system  or  in  any 
kind  of  country.  I  simply  think  we  are 
fooling  ourselves  when  we  try  to  make 
ourselves  believe  that  at  that  level,  any- 
way, we  are  going  to  help  anybody  by 
trying  to  run  his  business  in  this  fashion. 

The  little  men  in  these  businesses  are 
not  getting  rich.  They  are  not  getting 
blood  out  of  a  man  and  filling  up  their 
bank  accounts  with  a  lot  of  money.  They 
are  barely  making  a  living.  I  know,  be- 
cause I  move  among  them  and  I  have 
seen  them,  and  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  life 
along  those  lines.  He  will  be  put  out  of 
business,  in  one  way  or  another,  if  he 
has  so  much  of  that  to  put  up  with.  It 
will  destroy  what  relationship  there  Is 
between  employers  and  employees  and 
others  who  are  involved,  and  so  disrupt 
that  business  that  they  will  be  getting 
out.  That  is  not  with  reference  to  race, 
color,  creed,  or  anything  else — it  is  Just 
commonsense. 

The  present  criterion  of  25  or  more 
employees  is  not  suitable  to  me,  but  tak- 
ing that  as  a  starting  point — it  is  worse 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  if  this  bill  be- 
comes law  apparently  the  cease  and  de- 
sist orders  will  still  be  used — to  reduce 
the  criterion  now  to  eight  employees  is 
to  strike  directly  at  these  very  small 
fellows  and  bring  EEOC  activities  into 
every  village  and  hamlet  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  am  not 
trying  to  get  them  out  of  doing  anything 
that  they  should  be  doing.  I  know  enough 
about  life  at  that  level  to  know  that  what 
they  are  doing  is  best  for  themselves  and 
their  employees  and  is  the  best  for  all. 
I  come  from  a  State  that  has  as  large  a 
percentage  of  black  people  as  any  in  the 
United  States.  I  state  on  my  own  respon- 
sibility that  I  know,  in  the  little  place 
where  I  live,  and  other  areas  of  my  State, 
that  the  black  man  and  the  white  man 
and  the  red  man,  and  the  rest,  who  de- 
liver the  goods  and  work,  can  get  a  job, 
to  the  extent  that  the  economy  will  carry. 
In  almost  every  case,  he  gets  good  treat- 
ment. In  almost  every  case  he  will  hav« 
a  chance  to  get  a  promotion.  There  Is 
no  question  about  that.  I  know,  because 
I  have  seen  it  happen  since  I  was  a  boy 
and  it  is  still  happening  that  way.  There 
is  a  desire  to  get  those  kinds  of  people — 
as  I  say,  to  the  extent  the  economy  op- 
erates in  the  area. 

Ptissing  a  law  here  now  is  not  going 
to  create  any  jobs  and  make  a  stronger 
economy  than  we  already  have.  I  know 
people  in  that  area  are  begging  people 
to  do  some  day  work,  putting  up  pine 
ceilings,  for  example.  They  cannot  get 
the  people  to  do  that  work.  They  are  on 
welfare.  I  am  not  talking  about  just 
blacks.  There  are  a  lot  of  whites  on  wel- 
fare. It  is  so  ridiculous  to  say  it  Is  nec- 
essary to  jump  on  some  fellow  because 


he  has  as  many  as  8  employees,  because 
the  commission  thinks  he  is  not  treating 
all  of  them  right,  when  they  are  begging 
people  to  come  in  and  take  these  jobs,  to 
the  extent  that  the  economy  as  it  is  op- 
erating in  those  areas  permits. 

So  let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  The  law 
is  not  going  to  bring  a  lot  of  relief  to 
employees  in  those  businesses  where  there 
are  eight  or  more.  What  part  of  the 
country  caused  this  number  eight  to  be 
selected,  and  what  benefits  do  they  ex- 
pect it  to  give?  I  ask  that  in  the  form  of 
an  honest  question. 

I  can  give  names,  dates,  and  places 
where  people  who  are  willing  to  work, 
and  who  have  applied  themselves,  axe 
mechanics,  and  good  ones,  in  little  ga- 
rages and  firms  of  that  kind,  to  my  per- 
sonal knowledge.  Some  of  them  have 
been  there  for  years.  Some  of  them  have 
branched  out  and  have  shops  of  their 
own.  Some  of  them  are  white  and  some 
of  them  are  black. 

Somebody  is  trying  to  act  as  a  doctor 
who  has  not  been  sent  for.  when  nobody 
is  sick,  in  these  little  places  having  eight 
or  more  employees.  I  question  seriously 
the  applicability  of  a  provision  carrying 
this  number  in  the  law.  I  do  not  agree 
to  even  the  number  of  25,  but  there  may 
be  some  places  in  the  coimtry  where 
there  is  some  kind  of  need,  or  at  least 
facts  that  would  justify  some  people  in 
believing  that  there  was  a  need. 

As  I  said  the  other  day,  the  average 
little  fellow,  apart  from  this  bill,  is  afraid 
of  his  own  Government.  There  are  so 
many  demands  and  so  many  agencies 
that  are  advising  him  of  what  he  has 
got  to  do  and  what  he  must  do  that  he 
does  not  know  where  to  turn.  People  are 
frustrated  and  they  are  harassed,  and  I 
think  perhaps  it  will  have  to  get  worse 
before  it  can  get  better,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  about  what  the  trend  is  in  large 
areas  of  the  coiuitry. 

I  know  how  relieved  I  was  at  home  at 
the  time — and  this  was  true  in  other 
areas  of  the  country — when  Isist  August 
the  President  came  out  with  the  idea  of 
putting  a  Ud  on  things.  I  know  there  was 
rejoicing  in  the  minds  of  little  shop- 
keepers and  garage  keepers  and  small 
business  men  at  the  position  the  Presi- 
dent was  taking,  because  they  felt  things 
were  running  away  with  the  big  fringe 
benefits,  guaranteed  income,  and  all  the 
other  things  going  with  the  large  opera- 
tor and  more  affluent  people.  These  peo- 
ple saw  that  they  were  left  with  less  and 
less,  and  what  little  money  they  had 
would  buy  less  and  less  food  and  less  and 
less  clothing  at  the  clothing  store  and  less 
gasoline  for  their  cars,  trucks,  and  pick- 
ups at  the  service  station.  You  are  going 
to  destroy  the  little  man  you  are  trying 
to  save,  and  you  will  turn  all  his  em- 
ployees out  along  with  him. 

I  repeat,  the  average  middle  man  in 
this  country  is  downright  afraid  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  often  the  State 
government.  He  is  afraid  of  what  it  can 
do  to  him  in  any  given  set  of  circimi- 
stances.  He  cannot,  as  an  individual, 
cope  with  the  size  and  power  and  com- 
plexity of  the  Government,  and  he  is 
afraid  of  what  it  is  going  to  do  next  with- 
out asking  him  anytliing  about  it. 

If  this  bill  should  become  law.  then  I 
think  it  will  be  a  further  demonstration 
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that  this  little  man's  fears  are  well  justi- 
fied. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  my  remarks 
and  my  feeings  on  the  points  that  are 
primarily  involved  in  this  amendment.  I 
do  not  particularly  care  to  hold  the  floor 
any  longer  at  this  time,  if  there  is  some- 
one else  who  wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  made  a 
few  remarks  the  other  day  on  this  bill, 
and  what  I  have  to  say  is  in  a  sense  rep- 
etitious, but  will  go  into  somewhat  more 
detail  as  to  the  reasons  why,  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  I  am  so  de- 
terminedly opposed  to  this  particular 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  it  can 
be  said  that  I  am  in  any  sense  an  op- 
ponent of  civil  rights,  an  opponent  of  in- 
tegration, or  an  opponent  of  fair  and 
equal  opportimity.  The  State  that  I  rep- 
resent has  no  racial  problems  whatso- 
ever. It  was  not  until  I  was  out  of  college 
and  came  to  Washington,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  to  work  on  the  staff  of  a  former 
Senator  and  go  to  law  school  here,  that 
I  had  any  personal  contact  with  some 
of  the  problems  that  then  existed  and 
that  still,  of  course,  do  exist  in  a  meas- 
ure. 

As  a  young  man,  when  I  was  in  Wash- 
ington, I  rode  the  streetcars  when  those 
of  one  color  had  to  sit  in  a  certain  part 
of  the  car  and  those  of  another  color  in 
another  part.  I  have  very  vivid  recol- 
lections of  how  shocked  I  was,  as  a  New 
Hsmipshire  Yankee,  at  some  of  the  prac- 
tices. I  was  here  in  Washington,  inci- 
dentally, when  a  certain  Congressman 
who  felt  that  a  black  man  had  been  dis- 
respectful or  flippant  to  him  on  the 
streetcar  drew  his  revolver  and  shot  him. 
He  did  not  kill  him,  but  he  shot  him. 
The  matter  was  taken  care  of,  I  think, 
by  some  kind  of  compromise  in  police 
court,  and  the  State  from  which  that 
Representative  came  promptly  elected 
him  to  the  UJ3.  Senate,  where  he  served 
for  a  good  many  years. 

I  remember  later — 20  years  later— 
when  I  came  back  to  Washington  in  1947 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, bemg  in  a  sense  rebuked  or  sneered 
at  by  a  colleague.  We  were  staying  in  the 
same  hotel,  and  when  we  got  into  the 
elevator  to  go  to  the  groimd  floor,  that 
was  bem«  opearted  by  a  black  girl,  I 
took  my  hat  off.  That  was  the  ciLstom  to 
those  days;  we  do  not  take  off  our  hats 
to  anyone  nowadays,  I  guess,  to  an  eleva- 
tor. But  I  remember  the  rather  caustic 
comment  that  was  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  recall,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  the  early  fights  over  the 
successive  civil  rights  bills. 

I  supported  them.  Indeed,  I  well  re- 
member one  of  the  civil  rights  meas- 
ures— Senators  will  remember  that 
there  were  three  or  four  in  succession, 
covering  different  aspects  of  the  prob- 
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lem — when  it  was  decided  by  the  leader- 
ship of  both  parties  that  the  time  had 
come  to  break  the  filibuster,  and  we  were 
assigned  to  stay  in  the  Capitol  all  night. 
Cots  were  set  up  in  the  old  Supreme 
Court  room,  and  enough  Senators  to 
make  a  quorum  were  kept  on  the  fioor  so 
that  the  filibuster  had  to  be  continued 
around  the  clock,  day  after  day,  until 
it  was  broken.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
stood  by  and  helped  break  that  filibuster 
and  pass  the  bill. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  reac- 
tion that  takes  place  when  any  cause,  no 
matter  how  just.  Is  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme. We  have  only  to  read  the  pages 
of  history  to  know  what  happens.  It  so 
happens  that  my  ancestors  in  New  Eng- 
land were  of  Puritan  stock.  I  read  with 
interest  how  the  Puritans  rose  up  and 
beheaded  their  king,  Charles  I.  Then 
came  the  years  of  the  iron  hand  of 
Cromwell  during  which  morals,  be- 
havior, and  the  way  of  lifeL.were  abso- 
lutely dictated  at  the  point  of^he  sword. 
When  he  died,  what  happened?  The 
reaction  took  place,  Charles  II  came 
back,  and  dissipation  to  a  degree  perhaps 
unequaled  in  English  history  took  place. 

The  Puritans  came  to  the  New  World 
and  settled  up  in  New  England.  Then 
they  began  to  make  the  same  rigid  en- 
forcement of  what  they  happened  to  be- 
lieve to  be  the  proper  moral  and  ethi- 
cal code.  Then  came  the  witch-burnings 
in  Salem.  Fortunately,  the  infant  coun- 
try here  outgrew  that  sort  of  govern- 
mental dominion. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  other  reac- 
tions. The  excesses  that  took  place  in  the 
days  of  Reconstruction  after  the  War 
Between  the  States  may  well  have  sown 
the  seed  for  much  of  the  bigotry  and 
prejudice  that  followed. 

I  remember,  as  a  small  schoolboy, 
when  my  grandfather,  who  was  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Union  Army  in  his  teens  and 
later  became  a  preacher,  used  to  talk 
to  me  about  those  days  in  our  history. 
I  am  sure  it  will  not  be  offensive  to  any- 
one in  the  Senate  if  I  repeat  what  he 
used  to  say  to  me.  He  said : 

The  blame  for  the  bloodiest  war  we  ever 
hitd  In  our  history  can  be  laid  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  southern  flre-eaters.  But,  re- 
member the  shame  and  the  stigma  of  Re- 
construction must  always  be  laid  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  North. 

Those  days,  when  the  sword  and  force 
were  used  to  take  one  race  and  pldlbe  it 
over  another,  resulted  in  the  same  thing 
that  happened  in  the  Puritan  era.  It  re- 
sulted In  a  reaction — a  reaction  in  which 
the  inevitable  occurred.  The  white  race 
in  the  South  reasserted  its  dominion, 
and  I  am  sure  reasserted  it  in  a  much 
more  affirmative  manner  than  it  would 
have  if  the  measures  that  preceded  had 
been  less  obnoxious. 

Mr.  President.  I  supported  all  the  civil 
rights  measures  until  the  omnibus  civil 
rights  bill  of  1964.  The  reason  why  I  feel 
so  strongly  about  the  pending  bill  is  that 
the  point  I  could  not  accept  in  the  so- 
called  omnibus  civU  rights  bill  of  1964 
was  title  VII.  I  was  perfectly  willing  that 
we  should  enforce  eqtial  opportunity  in 
employment  in  all  those  industries  and 
all  those  vocations  and  aU  the  business 
and  commercial  activities  of  this  Nation 


in  which  the  employment  was  fairly 
large.  Whether  it  be  a  corporation  or  a 
labor  union  or  a  hiring  hall,  I  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  support  a  measure  that 
would  enforce  equal  opportunity,  with 
enough  teeth  in  the  law  so  that  it  could 
be  enforced  in  those  situations.  But  it 
will  be  recalled  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  provided  that  this  equal  oppor- 
tunity unemployment  should  first  be  ad- 
ministered and  enforced  against  all  em- 
ployers employing  100  or  more  em- 
ployees. Then,  after  a  year,  it  would  de- 
crease to  those  who  employed  75  or 
more;  then,  after  smother  yesu-,  it  would 
be  decreased  to  those  who  employed  50 
or  more;  and,  finally,  in  the  fourth  year 
to  those  who  employed  25. 

The  very  fact  that  this  particular  pro- 
vision was  placed  upon  the  people  of  this 
country  in  installments — in  homeopathic 
doses,  one  might  say — showed  that  the 
proponents  of  that  measure  must  have 
realized  that  they  were  traveling  on  thin 
ice  and  that  they  were  approaching  a 
problem  of  enforcement  that  was  bound 
in  the  future,  or  could  in  the  future,  be 
fraught  with  injustice  and  with  violence 
and,  if  you  please,  with  renewed  prej- 
udice, defeating  the  purpose  of  the  act, 
because  it  would  be  bound  to  arouse 
antagonism. 

I  felt  so  strongly  about  it  that  I  re- 
solved that  if  title  vn  could  not  be  rem- 
edied, I  could  not  vote  for  the  measure. 
I  well  remember  going  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota,  who 
was  a  Senator  then  and  now  Ls  a  Senator 
again,  our  good  friend  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, who  was  managing  the  bill.  I 
asked  him  whether  he  could  see  his  way 
clear  to  leave  that  at  100,  because  if  he 
could,  I  could  support  the  bill — both  vote 
for  cloture  and  for  the  bill — with  a  clear 
conscience.  He  was  very  nice  to  me  and 
said  he  could  not  go  quite  that  far,  and 
asked  what  I  had  to  say  about  50.  It 
showed  that  he  had  some  Yankee  blood 
in  him,  too. 

Finally,  I  thought  it  over,  and  I  said 
that  if  the  mlnlmimi  number  could  be 
held  to  50  in  title  vn,  I  would  vote  for 
the  bill.  Unfortimately,  however,  I  was 
not  given  that  opportunity — not  because 
the  Senator  from  Rlirmesota  did  not  sin- 
cerely follow  through  on  his  agreement; 
but  we  had  already  voted  cloture,  and 
my  amendment  at  the  desk  was  to  fix 
this  measure  of  employment  at  100. 
When  I  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
amend  it  to  50,  the  majority  leader — 
as  he  had  to,  I  suppose — objected.  So  the 
vote  came  on  the  100,  and  I  was  voted 
down,  and  the  provisions  going  down  to 
25  remained  in  the  bill. 

I  voted  against  the  bill — one  of  only 
five  Senators  north  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
line  to  vote  against  that  omnibus  bill  of 
1964,  which  had  so  many  very  meritori- 
ous provisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  trying  to  be 
a  martjT  or  to  plead  for  credit,  but  I 
want  to  say  that  I  suffered  from  that 
vote.  Many  of  the  people  of  my  home 
State  could  not  understand  why  I  had 
been  one — conspicuously  one — of  five 
northern  Senators  to  vote  against  prob- 
ably the  most  far-reaching  and  most 
important  civil  rights  measure  perhaps 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  Fortu- 


nately, it  did  not  cost  me  my  seat,  or 
it  has  not  yet.  But  that  is  why  I  feel  so 
strongly  about  it. 

At  that  time,  when  I  spoke  for  my 
amendment,  I  remember  saying  to  the 
Senate  that  it  was  all  right  to  an  indus- 
trial plant  to  make  sure  that  black  and 
white,  foreign  and  native  bom,  the  Jew, 
the  gentile,  and  everyone  else  should 
receive  equal  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment, but  not  when  we  get  into  a  small 
firm  that  has  25  employees.  Why,  there 
are  many  country  banks  with  more  than 
25  employees.  In  fact,  most  country 
banks  in  the  smallest  hamlets  and  vil- 
lages of  our  land  today,  and  In  many  in- 
surance agencies,  in  that  highly  compet- 
itive business  of  selling  insurance,  have 
more  than  25  employees.  We  have  for 
years  wept  crocodile  tears  and  wrung  our 
hands  in  sympathy  about  small  business, 
and  Senators  serve  with  pride  on  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  and  justly 
so,  and  they  go  home  and  tell  their  peo- 
ple how  they  fought  to  keep  the  little 
businessmen  going.  In  the  firms  employ- 
ing 25  persons,  or  even  30,  in  a  highly 
competitive  business  field  and  when  they 
select  an  employee,  it  is  very  much  like 
selecting  a  partner. 

I  have  felt  and  I  still  feel  that  that 
measure  is  far  too  low. 

What  have  we  here  now? 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  puts  it 
down  to  eight  employees. 

I  am  sure  that  some  of  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  at  this  point,  if  they  were  lis- 
tening to  me — and  not  many  are — would 
probably  respond  that  this  measure  will 
be  enforced  with  reason.  They  likely 
would  say  that  probably  in  a  small  fam- 
ily business  with  10  or  11  participants. 
it  would  be  very  unlikely — where  the  hu- 
man relationship  Ls  so  vital — for  the 
Commission  to  be  drastic  in  its  enforce- 
ment. 

When  we  write  a  Federal  statute  on 
the  books,  knowing — and  I  cannot  be- 
lieve but  what  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
knows — that  it  cannot  completely,  equal- 
ly, and  impartially  enforce  it,  but  when 
we  write  that  into  law,  v/e  are  doing  a 
very  dangerous  thing.  It  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  enact  laws  that  depend  on  the 
judgment,  the  restraint,  and  the  wisdom 
of  those  who  enforce  it.  It  could  be  en- 
forced by  an  arbitrary  person  to  the  det- 
riment of  some  of  the  most  precious 
rights  an  American  has  to  make  a  living. 

I  do  not  care  where  the  number  is 
placed  in  the  labor  laws.  I  do  not  care 
where  it  is  placed  anywhere  else,  but 
in  this  particular  measure  I  assert  with- 
out fear  of  intelligent  contradiction  that 
it  just  cannot  be  enforced  impartially. 

Mr.  President,  can  you  Imagine  an  am- 
bitious black  mam  who  has  worked, 
sweated,  toiled,  and  built  up  for  him- 
self a  business,  a  little  plant,  a  little 
agency,  some  Uttle  busmess,  and  because 
he  has  done  so  under  the  handicap — if 
it  is  a  handicap,  and  it  still  is  in  some 
measure — I  hope  it  will  not  so  continue — 
but  under  the  handicap  of  his  race,  do 
you  not  expect,  Mr.  President,  that  when 
he  has  grown  prosperous  enough  to  em- 
ploy some  more  people,  that  he  will  give 
that  chance  to  people  of  his  own  race? 

Of  course,  he  is.  Of  course,  he  has  a 
right  to  do  so. 
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I  cannot  imagine  that  whoever  en- 
forces this  statute,  if  we  pass  it,  going 
in  and  saying  to  that  black  man.  "You 
have  got  to  employ  two  white  people." 
I  just  cannot  imagine  it. 

Well,  if  we  are  in  a  situation  where 
fair  enforcement  in  the  eyes  of  the  Gov- 
ernment only  works  one  way,  even  though 
there  may  be  an  element  of  justice  in 
that  attitude,  we  are  passing  an  act  that 
cannot  and  would  not  be  enforced  im- 
partially between  black  and  white  or 
between  men  and  women.  It  could  not 
be. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  j^eld? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  hesitate  to  inter- 
rupt the  Senator  because  the  presenta- 
tion of  his  views  is  so  forceful.  Although 
it  is  not  persuasive  to  me,  it  is  respected 
by  this  Senator.  But  he  did  say  that  the 
small  entrepreneiu-  black  man,  starting 
a  business  and  growing,  might  be  or- 
dered to  hire  two  white  employees.  I 
cannot  imderstand  the  point  of  his  say- 
ing, "two."  Is  the  Senator  suggesting 
that  there  might  be  a  quota  system 

Mr.  COTTON.  No. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Built  within  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  COTTON.  No,  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing any  quota  system.  I  do  not  say  that 
it  would  be  two.  It  could  be  two  or  even 
one.  I  am  saying  that  it  would  rest  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Commission 
whether  the  black  man,  who  had  grown 
to  the  point  where  he  had  a  fair  num- 
ber of  employees  and  turned  away  a 
white  man.  could  have  the  law  tech- 
nically enforced  against  him.  I  do  not 
suggest  it  would  be.  I  know  that  it  would 
not. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  agree,  certainly 
that  is  the  law.  The  law  does  contem- 
plate that  now  for  those  who  are  cov- 
ered. But  when  the  Senator  said  "two," 
it  suggested  to  me  that  he  might  be 
thinking  in  terms  of  a  demand  that 
there  be  a  quota  of  people  here.  That, 
of  course,  is  not  within  the  bill 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  correction.  It  was  not  my  pur- 
pose to  say  that  this  law  would  provide 
for  a  quota,  but  under  the  law  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  members  of  the 
Commission  deciding,  in  their  own 
minds  and  consciences,  as  to  what  would 
be  a  fair  number.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  with  that  either  way,  whoever  the 
employer  is. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  quite  accurate  either. 
Really  it  has  to  be  found  that  individuals 
have  been  kept  from  employment,  be- 
cause they  are  of  a  race,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin  that  dictates  to  the  em- 
ployer that  he  not  hire  them.  It  is  dis- 
crimination and  is  not  evaluated  on  the 
basis  of  quotas. 

Mr.  COTTON.  What  the  Senator  is 
saying  is  perfectly  correct.  But  the  point 
does  not  reach  the  basis  of  the  issue  here. 
The  Senator  is  perfectly  correct,  however. 
It  would  not  be  until  someone  turned 
someone  else  away.  It  would  not  be  until 
someone  elevated  or  gave  a  promotion  to 
a  member  of  one  sex  or  one  with  senior- 
ity. In  other  words,  we  might  have  the 
seniority  system  involved,  a  system  that 
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so  many  Senators  protest  so  strongly 
against.  It  would  apply  in  an  industry. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  it  Is  a  matter 
of  a  quota.  I  am  suggesting  that  the  lati- 
tude allowed  this  Commission  over  these 
very  small  enterprises  is  one  that  could 
easily  be  abused.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  it  will  be  abused.  However,  when  we 
are  passing  statutes,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, we  have  to  guard  against  the  possi- 
bility of  abuse.  It  could  be  exercised 
tyrannically. 

I  do  not  want  to  detain  the  Senate  too 
long.  However,  I  did  want  to  get  into  the 
Record  my  own  very  strong  feelings 
about  this  particular  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  suppose  it  is  natural 
enough  that  legislators  with  the  best  of 
intentions  and  the  most  worthy  aims  fall 
into  the  habit  of  thinking  that  everything 
can  be  governed  by  law.  I  do  not  want  to 
appear  sentimental. 

However,  one  of  the  stories  that  has 
always  been  brought  home  to  me  and  has 
always  reached  my  emotions,  I  think, 
more  than  almost  any  other  story,  is  the 
story  of  the  artist,  Holman  Hunt,  who 
painted  that  great  painting  of  Jesus  in 
the  garden  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand 
and  knocking  at  the  door.  The  story  is 
that  a  critic  said  to  Holman  Hunt.  "There 
is  a  flaw  in  that  picture.  You  inadver- 
tently left  out  something.  There  is  on 
that  door  no  knob  or  latch  or  any  other 
means  of  opening  that  door." 

Holman  Hunt's  reply  was,  "The  door 
to  the  human  heart  can  only  be  opened  ■' 
from  within." 

Mr.  President,  we  can  and  we  have 
and  we  should  and  we  shall,  as  far  as  is 
fair  and  practicable  in  this  law,  apply  it 
in  favor  of  every  American,  and  afford 
equal  opportunity,  equal  social  recogni- 
tion and  equal  citizenship.  However, 
when  we  go  too  far,  the  act  becomes  not 
a  help  but  an  irritant.  And  for  my  part, 
unless  this  bill  were  amended  to  permit 
a  proper  appeal  of  the  edicts  of  these 
decisions  and  imless  it  were  amended  to 
maintain  the  minimum  of  25  which,  as  I 
have  stated  in  my  opinion,  Is  too  few — I 
could  not  bring  myself  possibly  to  vote 
for  this  particular  bill. 

It  would  either  be  meaningless  and 
only  be  enforced  in  certain  sections  of 
the  country  and  certain  places  or  where 
certain  conditions  exist,  or  it  will  become 
a  precedent. 

We  have  gotten  to  the  point  here  that 
every  governmental  act  that  takes  place 
is  beginning  to  make  the  relations  be- 
tween the  groups,  nationalities,  and  races 
in  this  country  more  hostile  rather  than 
to  ameliorate  them. 

I  feel  that  this  particular  measure, 
going  so  far  and  creating  almost  a  com- 
missar or  commissars  to  enforce  the  reg- 
ulations, is  fundamentally  wrong  and  a 
mistake  of  the  application  of  our  power 
under  the  law.  I  feel  strongly  that  this 
is  a  vicious  step. 

The  appeal  has  been  made  by  leader- 
ship to  do  the  business  of  this  session  so 
that  we  can  accomplish  the  work  we  have 
here  assigned.  Even  the  President  be- 
seeches us  to  act  on  his  recommenda- 
tions— and  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
President  and  his  desire  to  want  us  to  act. 
Of  course,  I  want  to  get  on  with  the  work 
of  the  Senate,  but  I  do  not  want  to  do  it 


at  the  expense  of  writing  Into  the  books 
an  unwise  and  perhaps  a  tyrannical  pro- 
vision and  I  am  not  ready  at  this  time  to 
vote  for  cloture  on  this  motion. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  reason  that  I 
wanted  to  state  my  reas^is  on  the  Rec- 
ord. I  thank  the  Senators  for  their  pa- 
tience. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Gambrell).  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  to  the  Senator  that  as  usual  his 
remarks  were  filled  with  logic,  common- 
sense,  and  a  practical  application  to  the 
problems  of  life. 

I  might  say  further  that  the  Senator 
Is  from  New  England  and  I  am  from  the 
Deep  South.  We  have  taken  the  same 
position  on  this  amendment  for  almost 
identical  reasons  even  though  the  econo- 
my of  our  respective  areas  is  vastly  dif- 
ferent. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  very  highly  for  his  logic  and 
the  reasons  he  has  given.  They  are  down 
to  earth.  The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire always  has  speeches  of  substance 
whenever  he  speaks  and  is  a  highly  valua- 
ble Member  of  this  body. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.   COTTON.   I   thank   the   Senator 

from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  observation' 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Certainly  it  is  fuUy 
appreciated  not  only  by  me  but  by  the 
entire  Senate  that  when  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  speaks — and  it  is 
not  every  day,  although  some  of  us  wish 
he  would  speak  more  frequently— he 
speaks  with  reason  and  with  a  depth  of 
conviction  that,  for  another  Member  of 
the  Senate,  it  is  great  to  be  in  the  pres- 
ence of. 

Of  course,  I  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  on  the  limited  issue 
to  which  he  has  addressed  himself  today: 
that  is,  the  level  of  employment  or  of 
membership  in  imions  at  which  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  would  take  place. 
If  the  Senator  does  not  mind  standing 
for  a  few  moments,  I  should  like  to  recall 
thai?  notwithstanding  a  difiference  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  back  in 
1964 — the  Senator  from  Minnesota  sat  in 
this  place  as  the  manager  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  that  year— the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  did  vote  for  an  oppor- 
timity  to  let  the  Senate  as  a  whole  come 
to  its  collective  judgment  and  vote  on  the 
matter,  and  he  did  vote  for  cloture.  His 
whole  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  the 
individual,  expressed  in  his  legal  rights, 
and  civil  rights,  was  involved  in  the  clo- 
ture votes  in  1965  and  1968,  and  the  Sena- 
tor's voting  on  substantive  measures  is 
fully  imderstood.  But  from  where  I  stand, 
we  are  dealing  with  the  equality  of  life  as 
it  is  reflected  in  the  day-to-day  oppor- 
tunity for  a  man  or  a  woman  to  make  his 
or  her  living  to  take  care  of  a  family. 

We  have  decided  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy  that  a  man  should  be  able 
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to  go  to  work  for  his  family,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  is  black  or 
white,  or  Protestant  or  Catholic;  that 
that  should  not  be  the  determining  fac- 
tor; that  his  ability,  his  industry,  his  in- 
tegrity, and  all  of  the  other  criteria 
should  be  the  employer's  judgment  on  the 
man  or  the  woman  who  is  seeking  the 
job.  Therefore,  I  personally  feel  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
making  a  differentiation  in  terms  of  a 
personal  relationship  between  an  em- 
ployer and  an  employee,  and  suggests 
more  of  an  impersonal  relationship  in 
the  larger  establishment.  There  is  a  logic, 
as  when  you  stand  in  the  shoes  of  the 
man  who  wants  a  job.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  it  is  with  General  Motors  or  the 
general  store.  He  wants  a  job  in  order  to 
take  care  of  his  family.  When  he  comes 
in,  if  he  is  black,  whether  he  goes  to 
General  Motors  or  goes  to  a  smaller 
place,  a  job  is  all  he  wants.  It  is  our 
feeling  that  it  should  not  matter,  really, 
how  big  or  how  small  the  establishment 
is.  He  should  not  be  kept  from  his  liveli- 
hood, because  he  happened  to  be  bom 
black  or  was  raised  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant. 

Finally,  we  have  recognized  the  differ- 
ence between  big  business  and  small  busi- 
ness in  many  ways.  We  understand  the 
hard.ship  of  running  a  small  business  in 
an  increasingly  complex  society,  where 
"big  business"  is  the  chief  business.  That 
is  why  Congress  has  been  sensitive  of 
small  businessmen  and  has  provided  low 

interest  loans  and  tax  benefits.  It  has 

provided  other  programs  to  help  small 
businessmen  and  promote  their  economic 
destiny.  We  have  included  special  pro- 
visions to  help  small  business. 

Certainly  I  think  we  are  not  imposing 
too  much  at  all  to  say  that  businessmen 
should  recognize  that  discrimination  in 
the  selection  of  their  employees  is  not  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  is  not 
according  to  the  law  that  we  enact  here. 
So  I  respectfully  disagree  with  the  con- 
clusion as  to  employment,  although  I 
will  say  that  we  recognize  the  practical 
application  of  the  new  law.  That  is  why 
it  was  stepped  down  from  applying  to 
100  to  25,  and  that  is  why  we  feel,  with 
time  having  passed,  that  we  are  now  at 
the  point  where  the  Commission  can 
take  on  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
this  kind  of  equality  requires  the  reduc- 
tion to  eight  members  or  eight  em- 
ployees. 

Finally,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire said  that  if  the  proper  appeal  pro- 
cedure were  available  to  the  employer 
and  the  number  remained  at  25.  he  might 
vote  for  the  bill.  I  simply  wondered 
whether  the  Senator  could  tell  me  what 
he  would  consider  the  appropriate  ap- 
peal from  a  judgment  of  the  Commission 
should  be.  Should  the  appeal  be  to  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals?  Is  there  any 
other  specific  method  of  appeal  that  the 
Senator  has  in  mind? 

Mr.  COTTON.  No.  First,  I  may  say  to 
my  friend  from  New  Jersey  that  he  is 
always  very  fair  and  is  always  very  kind 
in  his  comments.  I  appreciate  them.  That 
is  characteristic  of  him. 

In  answer  to  his  last  question,  I  have 
felt,  in  voting  on  some  of  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  Col- 


orado. (Mr.  DoHiNicK),  as  well  as 
amendments  offered  by  other  Senators, 
that  it  may  make  resort  to  an  appeal 
more  expensive.  But  frankly,  I  will  say 
to  the  Senator  that  I  am  not — this  in- 
dividual Senator  is  not — nearly  so  much 
disturbed  about  the  alleged  inadequacy 
of  provisions  for  appeal  as  I  am  in  the 
number  of  operatives  that  would  bring 
the  employer  imder  the  act. 

I  should  like  also  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  that  it  is  always  a  won- 
der to  me  that  in  view  of  these  last  steps 
for  enforcing  conduct  and  rights  of  in- 
dividuals by  law,  no  one  seems  to  take 
any  notice  of  the  fact  that  they  may 
be  completely  counterproductive. 

Suppose  I  am  employer  of  10,  12,  14, 
or  even  20  employees.  Suppose  that  a 
man  of  the  black  race  should  appeal  to 
me  for  a  job.  I  am  sure  that  I  would  give 
it  to  him.  I  am  sure  that  I  would  like, 
and  many  other  employers  would  be 
happy,  to  give  to  those  who  are  not  of 
their  particular  color  or  race  an  oppor- 
tunity. But  there  is  something  I  know 
as  an  employer  from  the  act  we  passed 
in  1964,  which  will  be  true  in  this  act 
if  we  pass  it.  I  know  if  I  employ  a  white 
man  and  he  turns  out  to  be  lazy  or  ineffi- 
cient or  imsatisfactory,  I  can  call  him 
right  into  my  office  and  fire  him  and, 
in  all  likelihood,  nobody  is  going  to  ques- 
tion my  right  to  discharge  him,  because 
of  his  incompetency.  But  if,  in  my  ear- 
nest desire  to  help  a  member  of  a  race 
that  has  had  all  these  difficulties  through 
the  years  in  getting  a  fair  break— and 
members  of  that  race  have  had  their 
difficulties,  and  I  am  one  who  sympa- 
thizes with  them  in  it,  and  realizes  that 
the  imemployment  among  Negroes  at  the 
present  time  is  much  greater  than  among 
white  people— I  also  know  that  if  I  em- 
ploy him  and  give  him  a  chance  and  he 
turns  out  not  to  be  a  good  employee  and 
not  to  be  efficient — because  inefficiency 
and  laziness  are  not  the  monopoly  of  any 
particular  race— and  I  fire  him,  the  first 
thing  I  know  I  will  be  imder  the  scrutiny 
of  the  agents  of  this  Commission. 

I  will  have  to  go  through  the  long 
ordeal  and  expense  of  trying  to  prove 
that  I  did  not  discharge  that  man,  be- 
cause of  his  color;  I  discharged  him, 
because  he  was  not  an  efficient  employee. 
I  may  have  to  go  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Just  one  moment. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  statute  re- 
quires this;  I  am  talking  about  the  prac- 
tical situation.  So,  in  a  sense,  when  one 
tries  to  go  so  far  in  this  perfectly  laud- 
able attempt  to  enforce  equal  rights — 
and  nobody  can  gainsay  that  what  we 
want  is  equal  opportunity — as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  we  may  be  making  things 
more  difficult,  and  I  might  say  to  some- 
one seeking  employment,  "Sorry,  I  do 
not  have  an  opening  right  now.  I  am  not 
putting  on  employees.  Business  is  not  so 
good.  Sorry,  young  man,"  and  perhaps 
sometime  later  employ  somebody  of  my 
own  race.  That  could  be  one  of  the  by- 
products of  this  particular  act. 

May  I  say,  before  I  yield  again  to  my 
friend,  the  reason  I  brought  up  Holman 
Hunt  and  that  famous  utterance  of  his 


that  the  door  to  the  human  heart  can 
only  be  opened  from  within,  is  that  we 
have  reached  the  point  now  in  this  coun- 
try when  that  is  the  only  way  we  can 
achieve  what  I  am  sure  every  one  of  us 
hopes  and  prays  for,  and  that  is  the  kind 
of  society  where  no  race,  no  creed,  no 
nationaUty  suffers  discrimination.  We 
cannot  go  the  whole  way,  we  cannot  go 
the  last  mile,  by  a  statute.  We  cannot 
enforce  it  with  a  bayonet.  It  has  to  be 
by  the  example  of  good  and  earnest  peo- 
ple of  both  races  seeking  a  society  in 
which  we  can  live  together. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  t  just 
wanted  to  say  that,  recognizing  there 
might  be  an  economic  hardship  on  a 
small  business  or  a  small  union  in  de- 
fending a  situation  similar  to  the  one 
described  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  it  might  come  to  that,  and 
if  so.  in  all  justice  there  should  be  a  rul- 
ing in  favor  of  the  small  businessman 
who  was  firing  for  justifiable  reasons 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  race  of 
the  employee.  In  those  situations,  we 
have  now  included  in  the  bill  a  provi- 
sion for  mandatory  legal  fees  to  be  as- 
sessed and  to  be  paid  to  the  prevailing 
party. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  he  prevails. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  did  not  intend  to  take 
another  minute,  but  let  me  say  this  from 
practical  experience.  Long  before  I  ever 
expected  to  come  to  Congress,  I  was 
practicing  law  in  my  own  city  of  Leb- 
anon, N.H.  At  that  time  the  labor  legis- 
lation became  law.  I  guess  it  was  the 
Wagner  Act.  but,  at  any  rate,  it  was  the 
legislation  that  was  to  protect  workers 
from  being  discriminated  against,  be- 
cause they  were  members  of  a  union  or 
seeking  to  form  a  imion.  That  became  a 
Federal  law.  People  were  appointed  in 
various  sections  of  the  coimtry  to  en- 
force it  or  to  try  complaints.  In  almost 
every  instance,  those  who  were  appointed 
to  try  those  complaints  were  former 
union  organizers  or  executives. 

So  one  day  a  young  man  was  discharged 
from  a  small  plant  in  my  city.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  Senators  ever  worked 
in  a  brickyard.  I  did  once  when  I  was  in 
school.    Senators    know,    if    they    ever 
worked  in  a  brickyard,  that  the  clay,  as 
it  is  soaked  and  is  being  passed  into  the 
place  where  it  is  imprinted  into  bricks, 
is  extremely  heavy  and  can  be  a  lethal 
weapon.  This  rather  rough  young  man 
persisted  in  taking  up  a  handful  of  clay— 
I  do  not  know  whether  playfully  or  spite- 
fully—and throwing  it  at  fellow  workers, 
until  one  day  he  struck  a  man  on  the  side 
of  his  neck  and  that  man  was  in  bed.  in  a 
cast,  for  more  than  6  months.  But  before 
that  happened,  because  of  his  unruliness, 
his  employer  fired  him.  He  immediately 
took  his  appeal  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  In  my  innocence  as  a 
country  lawyer,  I  thought  I  had  plenty  of 
evidence  and  right  on  my  side.  We  went 
down  to  Boston  after  the  case  was  ruled 
against  us  by  the  State  authorities.  I 
want  to  tell  Senators  that  that  situation 
has  changed.  I  think  we  now  have  en- 
forcement of  the  labor  laws  in  a  much 
more  impartial  way. 
I  did  not  have  any  more  chance  of 
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convincing  that  tribunal  in  the  city  of 
Boston  that  the  employer  who  fired  this 
man — the  man  happened  to  be  the  secre- 
tary of  the  union — was  justified  than  I 
have  today  of  becoming  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  purposely 
choose  a  very  extreme  illustration. 

Immediately  the  order  was  issued  that 
he  had  to  restore  this  man  to  his  employ- 
ment and  he  had  to  pay  him  wages  for 
all  the  time  that  he  was  out  of  employ- 
ment. Of  course,  we  could  have  taken  an 
appeal  to  the  courts,  but  it  was  not 
worthwhile.  Later  this  same  habit  of  that 
young  man — who  I  think  is  more 
thoughtless,  perhaps,  than  vicious — 
caused  the  injury  that  I  mentioned,  and 
he  was  then  discharged  and  nobody  ob- 
jected. 

This  is  just  an  example  of  what  hap- 
pens when  you  have  a  statute  adminis- 
tered by  people  who  are  fanatically  in 
favor  of  the  purpose  of  the  statute.  I  am 
not  reproaching  those  who  are.  I  have 
every  admiration  for  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
and  other  Members  of  this  body  who  are 
earnestly  seeking  a  society  in  which  every 
member,  as  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey has  so  eloquently  stated,  has  a  chance 
to  earn  a  living  for  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily. I  am  simply  saying  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  we  have  to  try  to  do  it 
by  other  means  than  with  a  club. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  equal 
employment  opportunity  has  been  en- 
shrined in  the  Constitution  for  over  100 
years  as  part  of  the  concept  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

That  great  amendment  gave  Congress 
the  power  "to  enforce,  by  appropriation 
legislation"  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
Yet  it  was  not  imtil  the  enactment  of  title 
Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  that 
Congress  acted  forcefully  to  combat  em- 
ployment discrimination. 

Now  that  we  have  had  nearly  8  years 
of  experience  under  the  1964  act.  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  take  stock  of  what  has  been 
done  and  what  has  not.  It  is  clear  that 
despite  much  progress,  we  cannot  expect 
EEOC  effectively  to  combat  the  subtle 
yet  vicious  forms  of  employment  dis- 
crimination we  can  expect  to  encounter 
in  the  1970's.  It  would  only  be  repetitive 
of  me  to  belabor  the  unhappy  statistics  of 
the  EEOC's  conciliation  record  over  the 
last  7  years.  My  distingiiished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  and  other  Senators  have 
placed  these  statistics  on  the  record,  and 
they  reveal  the  inadequacy  all  too  clearly. 

These  same  statistics,  however,  also 
reveal  that  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment continues  to  exist — perhaps  in 
greater  and  in  more  insidious  ways  than 
any  of  us  had  imagined — and  that  there- 
fore the  fight  for  improved  legislation 
continues  on.  Discrimination  against 
women,  discrimination  against  blacks, 
discrimination  against  Spanish-speaking 
people,  discrimination  against  American 
Indians,  discrimination  against  Orien- 
tals— the  list  grows  in  size  and  diversity 
with  each  passing  year. 

That  mere  conciliation  powers  might 
be  inadequate  weis  recognized  early,  and 
so  In  each  of  the  last  foiu-  Congresses 
there  has  been  legislation  to  give  EEOC 
something  more.  In  the  89th  Congress 


the  House  acted  upon  a  measure  to  give 
the  EEOC  the  power  to  issue  cease-and- 
desist  orders,  but  the  Senate  failed  to 
act.  In  the  90th  Congress,  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Senate 
reported  out  a  similar  bill,  but  the  full 
Senate  failed  to  act.  The  Senate  did  act 
in  the  91st  Congress,  passing  a  cease- 
and-desist  bill  47  to  24,  but  the  House 
did  not  act. 

In  the  meantime  the  evidence  of  em- 
ployment discrimination  mounted.  After 
three  abortive  efforts,  there  is  simply  no 
justification  for  further  delay — a  bill  giv- 
ing the  EEOC  new  and  more  meaningful 
powers  must  be  passed  this  year  to  put 
the  full  force  of  Government  behind  the 
effort  to  end  employment  discrimination. 
As  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  con- 
cluded in  its  report  of  last  December, 
"The  Federal  Civil  Rights  Enforcement 
Effort :  One  Year  Later" — 

One  problem  which  permeates  all  EEOC 
activities  Is  Its  lack  of  enforcement  powers. 
Until  this  crucial  legislative  deficiency  Is 
corrected,  EEOC's  ability  to  effectively  deal 
with  the  enormous  Issue  of  employment  dis- 
crimination will  remain  limited. 

As  EEOC's  workload  mounts  and  Its  staff 
Increases,  all  of  these  unresolved  problems 
will  loom  even  larger  as  factors  affecting  Its 
potential  effectiveness.  For  the  continuing 
viability  of  the  agency  these  Impediments 
to  EEOC  success  must  be  addressed  promptly 
and  vigorously. 

The  Senate  has  been  considering  in 
these  last  weeks  whether  to  give  the 
EEOC  the  power  to  issue  cease-and-de- 
sist orders  or  only  the  power  to  ask  a 
court  to  issue  such  an  order  if  the  EEOC 
finds  discrimination.  Last  week  the  Sen- 
ate had  the  opportunity  to  make  this 
choice  very  clearly  and  very  directly  on 
three  separate  occasions,  and  on  each  oc- 
casion it  opted  for  the  former  alternative, 
just  as  it  did  In  the  91st  Congress. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  there  be  printed  a  report 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Committee  of  the 
Chicago  Bar  Association  relating  to  the 
proposed  amendments  to  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  This  report  was 
forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  Jacques  G. 
Fuller,  executive  director  of  the  Chicago 
Bar  Association.  The  report  cogently  and 
logically  states  the  case  for  expanded 
powers  for  the  EEOC,  and  concludes 
that — 

The  pervasiveness  of  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  complexity  of  this  problem  requires  the 
expertise  of  an  administrative  agency 
equipped  with  Judicially  enforceable  cease- 
and-desist  powers  to  attain  a  maximum  of 
enforcement  effectiveness  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  VU. 

There  are,  of  coiirse,  many  other  ele- 
ments of  this  bill  besides  granting  cease- 
and-desist  to  the  EEOC:  The  expansion 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  EEOC  to  State 
and  local  governments  and  to  employers 
with  as  few  as  eight  employees ;  the  trans- 
fer of  the  antidiscrimination  functions  of 
other  agencies — the  OPCC.  the  Justice 
Department,  the  Civil  Service;  the  re- 
moval of  the  exemption  for  educational 
institutions  except  for  religious  institu- 
tions in  piu-suit  of  their  religious  activi- 
ties. Nearly  every  one  of  these  vsuious 
provisions  has  been  the  subject  of  a  floor 
amendment,  and  each  Senator  has  had  a 


chance  to  study  the  merits  of  those  pro- 
visions and  cast  his  vote  according  to  his 
respective  conclusions.  And  In  some  in- 
stances— the  transfer  of  the  functions  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  CompU- 
ance.  for  example — an  Individual  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  has  been  found  not  to  be 
in  accord  with  the  wishes  of  a  majority 
of  the  Senators  voting. 

But  now  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  has  been  made  clear  on  virtually 
all  of  the  major  provisions  of  the  bill, 
and  the  time  has  come  to  get  on  with 
the  business  of  the  Senate.  I  have  already 
expressed  my  belief  that  the  Senate 
should  get  on  with  its  business  of  en- 
forcing the  14th  amendment,  the  raison 
d'etre  of  this  Government,  by  voting  to 
invoke  cloture. 

So  let  us  be  about  the  business  of  our 
Government.  Let  us  act,  in  the  words  of 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
"promptly  and  vigorously,"  to  give  all 
women  and  all  men  something  very  sim- 
ple: The  opportunity  to  be  able  to  pursue 
the  employment  of  their  choice  with  the 
knowledge  that  their  color,  their  sex, 
their  nationality,  or  their  religion  will 
not  be  held  against  them. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commtttei:  of 

THE  Chicago  Bar  Association  on  Phoposkd 

Amendments  to  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 

Rights  Act  of  1964 

On  September  16,  1971,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives rejected  H.R.  1746.  legislation 
that  would  give  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  (EEOC)  power  to 
Issue  cease  and  desist  orders  comparable  to 
those  powers  now  exercised  by  most  federal 
regulatory  agencies.  Congressional  Record, 
volume  117,  part  24.  page  32114.  In  its  place, 
the  House  passed  a  substitute  bill.  HJl.  9247, 
proposed  by  the  Nixon  Administration,  giving 
the  EEOC  the  right  to  sue  In  the  federal 
courts  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  Title  VH 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  §§701-18, 
42  U.S.C.  §1  2000  e  to  2000  e-15  (1964),  pro- 
hibiting discriminatory  employment  prac- 
tices. 

Title  VII  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964 
prohibits  employment  discrimination  by  em- 
ployers, labor  organizations,  employment 
agencies,  and  Joint  labor-management  train- 
ing programs  on  the  grounds  of  race,  color, 
sex.  religion  or  national  origin.  Sec.  703(a), 
(b),  (c),  (d).  Under  Section  706(a)  of  -nUe 
vn,  the  EEOC  was  created  to  deal  with 
the  charges  of  employment  discrimination 
under  the  title.  Although  the  Commission  Is 
empowered  to  Investigate  charges  of  dis- 
criminatory employment  practices,  Its  func- 
tion In  the  attempt  to  resolve  such  griev- 
ances, after  making  a  finding  of  reasonable 
cause.  Is  limited  to  "informal  methods  of 
conference,  conciliation,  and  persustslon." 
Sec.  706(a).  If  these  methods  fall,  "ntle  vn 
provides  that  a  civil  action  may  be  brought 
by  the  aggrieved  party  In  a  federal  district 
court.  Sec.  706(e).  If  the  court  finds  an  un- 
lawful employment  practice.  It  may  enjoin 
the  practice  and  order  any  affirmative  action 
considered  appropriate  Including  particularly 
reinstatement  or  hiring  with  or  without 
backpay.  Sec.  706(g) . 

Ever  since  Title  VII  was  first  enacted,  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Commission's  limited 
function  of  conference,  conciliation,  and  per- 
suasion has  been  refiected  in  strong  efforts  to 
pass  legislation  giving  the  Commission  cease 
and  desist  powers.  The  Johnson  Administra- 
tion, for  example,  asked  Congress  repeatedly 
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to  give  the  Commission  such  powers.  H.  Re- 
port. No.  82-238,  p.  2.  PlnaUy.  in  1970,  in  the 
gist  Congress  the  Senate  passed  S.  2453  giv- 
ing the  EEOC  cease  and  desist  powers,  al- 
though the  Nixon  Administration  opposed 
the  measure  with  its  own  bill  authorizing  the 
EEOC  to  go  to  the  federal  courts  for  enforce- 
ment orders.  Id.,  p.  2.  H.R.  17555,  a  bill  sim- 
ilar to  S.  2463,  was  reported  in  the  House  but 
died  in  the  Rules  Committee.  Id.  Thus, 
neither  S.  2463  nor  H.R.  17555  reached  the 
House  floor. 

In  the  present  Congress,  Mr.  Bjrrd  of  West 
Virginia  and  others  introduced  In  the  Senate 
on  September  14,  1971,  S.  2515,  a  bill  which 
Included  the  provisions  approved  by  the 
Senate  in  1970  providing  cease  and  desist 
powers  for  the  EEOC.  S.  2515  also  consoli- 
dates federal  equal  employment  programs 
under  the  EEOC  by  transferring  to  the  Com- 
mission the  authority  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  (OFCC)  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  require  companies  receiv- 
ing government  contracts  to  be  equal  oppor- 
tunity employers  and  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  require  equal  opportunity  In 
federal  employment.  Although  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  voted 
to  report  HJi.  1746,  a  bill  identical  to  S. 
2515,  on  June  2,  1971,  the  House  passed  in- 
stead the  Administration  substitute,  H.R. 
9247.  See  H.  Report,  No.  92-238;  Congres- 
sional Recoxd,  volume  117,  part  24,  page 
32114.  S.  3616  la,  however,  still  pending  In 
the  Senate  and  awaiting  both  a  Committee 
Report  and  final  action  by  the  Senate.  See 
Hearings  on  Eqtial  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties Enforcement  Act  of  1971,  92nd  Cong.  1st 
Sess.  (1971). 

Because  of  the  pervasive  nature  of  employ- 
ment discrimination  In  our  society,  the 
strongest  possible  enforcement  powers  are 
needed  to  eliminate  such  discrimination.  It 
Is  the  recommendation  of  this  Report  that 
by  giving  the  EEOC  Judicially  enforceable 
cease  and  desist  powers  the  EEOC  would  be- 
come more  effective  In  overseeing  the  en- 
forcement of  equal  Job  opportunities  than  it 
would  If  It  had  only  the  power  to  seek  court 
enforcement  on  Its  own.  Accordingly,  we  ex- 
press our  support  for  the  grant  of  cease  and 
desist  powers  to  the  EEOC  as  found  in  S. 
2515  and  oppose  the  enactment  of  court  en- 
forcement powers  as  recently  passed  by  the 
House  in  the  substituted  bill.  H.R.  9247. 

THE  INEFFECrrVENESS  OP  CONFERENCE,  CON- 
CILIATION AND  PERSUASION  UNDER  THE  PRES- 
ENT   STATUTE 

Title  vn  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964 
prohibits  discrimination  In  employment  by 
four  major  groups:  (1)  employers  of  25  or 
more  persons  (Sec  701(b));  (2)  labor  orga- 
nizations with  25  or  more  members,  or  which 
operate  a  hiring  hall  or  hiring  office  (Sec.  701 
(e));  (3)  employment  agencies  (Sec.  703 
(b));  and  (4)  Joint  labor-management  com- 
mittees controlling  apprenticeship  or  other 
training  or  retraining  programs  (Sec.  703 
(d)).  To  enforce  Title  VH,  the  Act  estab- 
lished a  five-member  commission  whoee 
members  are  appointed  by  the  President  and 
approved  by  the  Senate,  "as  a  national  coun- 
terpart to  State  and  local  fair  employment 
practice  commissions.  .  .  ."  See  Federal  Civil 
Rights  Enforcement  Effort,  A  Report  of  the 
United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
1970,  p.  263.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  cover- 
age of  Title  VII  includes  approximately  75 
percent  of  the  Nation's  labor  force.  Id.,  p.  264. 
Exemptions  from  coverage  Include:  em- 
ployees of  federal,  state,  or  local  govern- 
ments, (Sec.  701  (b)  (1)),  bOTUx  fide  private 
membership  clubs,  (Sec.  701  (b)  (2) ) ,  Indian 
tribes,  (Sec.  701  (b)  (1)),  employees  of  reli- 
gious organizations  who  perform  work  related 
to  religious  activities,  (Sec.  702) ,  and  em- 
ployees of  educational  Institutions  who  are 
engaged  in  educational  activities.  Id. 

Despite  the  wide  Jurisdiction  of  the  EEOC 
and  the  prevalence  of  discriminatory  employ- 


ment practices,  the  function  of  the  Commis- 
sion Is  limited  to  seeking  the  elimination  of 
Job  discrimination  through  the  "Informal 
methods  of  conference,  conciliation,  and  per- 
suasion." Sec.  706  (a).  The  commission  proc- 
ess begins  when  a  complainant  files  a  sworn, 
written  charge  that  he  is  aggrieved  by  one 
or  more  of  the  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tices listed  in  Sections  703  and  704  of  the 
Act  or  when  a  Commission  member  charges 
that  a  violation  of  the  Act  has  occurred.  An 
investigation  follows,  and  If  probable  cause 
Is  shown,  the  Commission  must  seek  the 
offender's  voluntary  compliance  with  the  Act. 
If  such  conciliation  efforts  prove  unsuccess- 
ful, the  EEOC,  not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
the  filing  of  the  complaint,  must  notify  the 
complainant  who  may  then  file  suit  in  fed- 
eral district  court.  Sec.  706(e).  If  there  is 
applicable  state  or  local  law  prohibiting  em- 
ployment discrimination,  the  complainant 
must  first  seek  redress  under  those  ap>pUcable 
lavre  before  filing  with  the  EEOC.  Sec.  706 
(b) .  In  addition  to  this  conciliatory  function, 
the  EEOC  can  refer  cases  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  action  where  it  is  alleged  that 
a  "pattern  of  discrimination"  exists  and  it 
can  file  amicus  or  supporting  briefs  when 
Individuals  file  cases.  Sec.  706,  707(a) . 

Although  the  conciliation  process  does 
have  some  theoretical  merits  to  commend  it, 
the  failure  of  the  EEOC's  concllatory  func- 
tion to  even  dent  the  abundance  of  dis- 
criminatory employment  practices  through- 
out the  country  is  not  seriously  questioned 
by  anyone.  William  H.  Brown  in,  Chairman 
of  the  EEOC,  in  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate, 
stated  that  since  its  beginning  In  1966,  the 
Commission  has  received  81,004  charges  and 
that  In  less  than  half  of  this  number  was 
the  Commission  able  to  achieve  a  totally  or 
even  partially  satisfactory  conciliation.*  See 
Hearings  on  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunities Enforcement  Act  of  1971,  92d 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1971),  p.  53.  It  Is  clear  that 
significantly  large  numbers  of  aggrieved  in- 
dividuals have  not  been  able  to  achieve 
any  settlement  at  all  through  the  EEOC  and, 
consequently,  are  forced  either  to  give  up 
their  claims  or  to  seek  redress  through  the 
federal  courts.  Id.,  p.  53.  The  current  esti- 
mate is  that  during  the  present  fiscal  year, 
more  than  32,000  charges  will  be  filed  with 
the  Commission.  Id.,  p.  65.  Because  of  this 
rapidly  Increasing  work-load,  charges  are  not 
resolved  on  a  timely  basis  and,  as  of  June 
30,  1971,  the  EEOC  had  a  backlog  of  almost 
32,000  cases.  Id. 

The  Commission's  inability  to  deal  with 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  complaints 
with  the  limited  authority  currently  avail- 
able to  it  is  especially  disturbing  in  the  light 
of  the  relevant  statistics  regarding  the  em- 
ployment and  Income  of  minority  groups  and 
women.  Chairman  Brown's  testimony,  men- 
tioned above,  is  especially  revealing: 

"In  a  special  reptort  released  this  year  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "The  Social  and 
Economic  Status  of  Negroes  in  the  T7nited 
States,'  it  Is  clear  from  the  statistics  pre- 
sented that  while  Negroes  have  made  strides 
toward  betteripg  their  position,  the  goal  of 
social  equality  Is  not  yet  to  be  seen  .  .  . 

"For  example,  the  reports  show  that  the 
median  family  income  for  Negroes  in  1970 
was  $6,279  while  the  median  income  for 
whites  for  the  same  period  was  (10,236. 
This  earnings  gap  between  the  races  Is  obvl- 


*  "A  successful  agreement  is  one  in  which 
EEOC,  the  respondent  and  the  charging  par- 
ty are  all  signatories.  In  a  partially  success- 
ful conciliation,  the  respondent  does  not 
sign  an  agreement  but  does  agree  to  eliminate 
the  discrimination  identified  In  the  decision. 
If  no  relief  Is  secured  the  conciliation  Is 
considered  a  fallvure."  Federal  Civil  Rights  En- 
forcement Effort,  n.  715  at  327. 


ously  largely  attributable  to  disparate  em- 
ployment policies.  This  conclusion  is  sup- 
ported by  statistics  which  show  that  Negroes 
are  concentrated  in  the  lower-paying  less 
prestigious  positions  In  industry,  and  are 
largely  precluded  from  the  higher-paid  more 
prestigious  positions.  .  .  . 

"WhUe  the  statistics  on  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  are  not  nearly  as  current  or  as 
complete,  available  data  indicates  that  this, 
the  second-largest  ethnic  minority  group  in 
the  Nation  with  approximately  "7.6  miUlon 
members,  faces  a  similar  plight.  In  1969,  the 
median  famUy  income  for  Spanish-speaking 
American  famUies  was  $5,641.  About  17% 
of  these  families  had  incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000.  .  .  . 

"The  other  major  group  which  is  subject 
to  blatant  discrimination  in  employment 
are  the  approximately  30  million  employed 
women  in  the  Nation.  | These)  women  con- 
stitute approximately  38%  of  the  total  work 
force.  .  .  . 

"[Iln  1968,  60%  of  women  but  only  20% 
of  men  earned  less  than  $5,000  per  year,  while 
only  3%  of  women  but  28%  of  men  earned 
$10,000  per  year  or  more."  Id.,  pp.  50-53. 

These  figures  show  what  critics  of  the 
EEOC's  lack  of  enforcement  authority  have 
been  saying  all  along:  the  EEOC  must  be 
given  the  strongest  possible  enforcement 
powers  to  carry  out  its  objective  of  elim- 
inating discrimination  In  employment.  When 
the  weak  conciliatory  function  of  the  Com- 
mission Is  considered  together  with  the 
small  proportion  of  cases  resolved  by  private 
litigation  and  the  total  of  only  sixty-nine 
pattern  and  practice  cases  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  brought,  the  Inadequacy 
of  the  present  means  of  enforcing  our  al- 
leged goal  of  equal  employment  opportunity 
becomes  glaring.  Federal  Civil  Rights  En- 
forcement Effort  (1970),  pp.  336.  341.  During 
fiscal  year  1970.  for  example,  the  Commis- 
sion itself  participated  in  167  private  suits 
and  recommended  only  78  pattern  cases  to 
the  Attorney  General .  See  Fifth  Annual  Re- 
port, E£.O.C.,  p.  17. 

THE  NEED  FOR  CEASE-AND-DESIST  POWERS 

Contrasting  the  EEOC's  settlement  record 
with  that  of  the  NLRB  and  state  fair  em- 
ployment practices  commissions  (PEPC's) 
helps  to  expose  the  primary  reason  for  the 
EEOC's  comparative  failure.  The  NLRB,  for 
example,  has  settled  90%  of  the  discrimi- 
natory employment  charges  it  has  retained 
through  settlement  agreements,  voluntary 
withdrawal  of  the  charges  or  dismissal.  See 
A.  Cox  &  D.  Bok.  Labor  Law:  Cases  and  Ma- 
terials at  138  (7th  ed.  1969).  FEPC's  with 
cease  and  desist  powers  have  achieved  a  05 <> 
successful  conciliation  rate  where  probabl« 
cause  is  found.  See  Note.  "Employment  Dip- 
crimination:  State  PEP  Laws  and  the  Im- 
pact of  Title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964."  16  W.  Res.  L.  Rev.  608.  at  622  (19651. 

Without  effective  enforcement  power  the 
EEOC  will  not  be  any  more  successful  in 
resolving  Its  Increasing  volume  of  complaints 
than  It  has  been  In  the  past.  Such  power. 
It  Is  generally  conceded,  could  take  two 
forms:  either  the  Commission  could  have 
the  power  to  bring  suits  In  the  federal  courts 
on  behalf  of  complainants,  or  the  Commis- 
sion could  have  administrative  cease  and 
desist  powers  comparable  to  those  powers 
presently  exercised  by  most  federal  regula- 
tory agencies.  The  basic  issue,  then,  is  wbi<*»' 
of  these  alternatives  will  Insure  the  most 
effective  enforcement  of  Title  Vn. 

One  of  the  main  arguments  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Judicial  approach  is  that  the 
court  remedy  wUl  provide  relief  more  quickly. 
Surely  quick  relief  is  essential  to  effective 
enforcement.  But  the  experiences  which  ap- 
pear to  be  most  relevant  as  possible  indi- 
cators in  respect  to  the  relative  comparison 
of  delays  do  not  support  the  Judicial  ap- 
proach. The  delay  experienced  in  the  ad- 
ministrative  proceedings  before  the  NLRB, 
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for  example,  from  the  filing  of  a  charge  In 
an  unfair  labor  practice  case  until  the  trial 
examiners  decision  is  issued,  averages  only 
7>/2  months.  House  Report  No.  92-238,  p.  11. 
Moreover,  approximately  95  t";.  of  the  unfair 
labor  practice  cases  do  not  go  beyond  this 
stage!  Id.  The  experience  of  the  state  fair 
employment  practices  commissions  may  be 
even  more  to  the  point.  In  1965  there  were 
twenty-five  states  that  had  some  form  of 
prohibition  against  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment. See  Note.  16  W.  Res.  L.  Rev.  at 
614.  supra.  Only  five  of  these  states  did  not 
have  statutes  providing  cease  and  desist  pow- 
er for  their  fair  employment  practices  com- 
missions or  their  counterparts.  Id.  In  all  of 
the  twenty-five  states  where  probable  cause 
was  found,  In  about  half  of  the  cases  filed 
ninety-five  percent  of  these  cases  were  dis- 
posed of  by  conciliation  without  even  the 
need  of  a  hearing.  Id.  See  also  a  1963  study 
of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee,  110  Cong. 
Rec.  7207  (April  8.  1964).  The  more  recent 
experience  in  New  York  as  related  by  Con- 
gressman Reld,  the  former  chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  Against  Discrim- 
ination (now  the  division  of  human  rights). 
Is  especially  significant: 

"The  figures  In  New  York's  experience 
clearly  emphasize  my  point.  Between  1946 
and  1967,  16,129  complaints  were  received 
by  the  New  York  commission;  98  percent  of 
them — all  but  326 — were  settled  before  they 
were  ordered  for  hearing  and  more  than 
two-thirds  of  those  ordered  for  hearing  were 
settled  before  the  hearing  was  completed. 

"That  means  that  In  New  York  in  22  years 
only  110  cases  out  of  16,000  needed  further 
action,  and  that  Is  largely  because  the  State 
commission  possessed  cease-and-desist  pow- 
ers." Congressional  Record,  volume  117,  part 
24,  page  32093. 

Giving  the  EEOC  cease  and  desist  powers, 
as  the  experience  of  state  fair  employment 
practice  commissions  amply  demonstrates, 
would  work  to  reduce  both  the  delays  and 
the  backlog  by  effective  action  and  by  en- 
couraging settlement  of  complaints  before 
enforcement  becomes  necessary.  If  the  cease 
and  desist  approcich  did  not  work  or  If  there 
were  advantages  to  the  court  enforcement 
approach,  then  why  has  the  administrative 
alternative  been  chosen  by,  at  latest  count, 
32  states?  See  remarks  of  Congressman  Reid. 
CoNGRFSsioNAL  RECORD,  volumc  117,  part  24. 
paee  32fiqn. 

In  addition,  the  problem  of  court  conges- 
tion should  not  be  overlooked.  The  EEOC 
has  estimated  that,  should  the  court  en- 
forcement alternative  be  chosen,  an  addi- 
tional 20.000  cases  would  be  Introduced  Into 
the  federal  judicial  system.  Id.,  at  H  8638. 
Chief  Justice  Burger  has  opposed  any  In- 
creased burdens  for  the  federal  courts  with- 
out first  providing  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  federal  Judicial  system.  Addressing  the 
American  Bar  Association  last  year,  he 
stated : 

"The  difficulty  lies  In  our  tendency  to  meet 
new  and  legitimate  demands  with  new  laws 
which  are  passed  without  adequate  consid- 
eration of  the  consequences  In  the  terms  of 
case  load."  Burger,  "State  of  the  Judiciary — 
1970,"  ABA  Journal,  Oct.  1970,  p.  933. 

Even  though  delays  vary  considerably  from 
district  to  district,  the  courts  are  more  con- 
gested than  ever  before.  In  the  major  popu- 
lation center  of  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  for  example,  the  wait  from  the 
time  a  case  was  ready  for  trial  untu  the 
nonjury  trial  In  fiscal  1970  was  38  months. 
See  House  Report,  supra,  p.  11.  The  delay  In 
the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana  was  34 
months.  Id. 

A  second  argument  advanced  In  favor  of 
the  Judicial  approach  is  that  questions  of 
employment  discrimination  arouse  strong 
emotions  and  such  matters,  it  Is  said,  are 
more  appropriately  resolved  In  a  court  w-here 
federal  Judges  command  the  resnect  of  the 
public.  House  Report,  supra,  p.  62,  Minority 
Views.  Public  respect  for  the  forum  of  res- 
olution  In   such   matters   U   unquestionably 
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Important,  but  the  administrative  cease  and 
desist  machinery  would  not  lack  public  es- 
teem. To  the  contrary,  the  administrative 
process  appropriate  to  resolving  the  complex 
problems  in  the  employment  discrimination 
area  requires  the  expertise  that  an  admin- 
istrative tribunal  Is  better  suited  to  supply. 
Remedies  fashioned  by  experts  in  the  subject 
matter  will  more  likely  command  the  public 
respect  than  not.  Problems  of  respect,  more- 
over, have  not  arisen  In  regard  to  the  state 
fair  employment  practice  commissions  and 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  such  prob- 
lems need  occur  In  the  federal  context. 

In  connection  with  the  above  point  on  the 
greater  prestige  of  federal  Judges,  a  third 
argument  for  the  Judicial  approach  Is  that 
the  courts  are  better  able  to  secure  needed 
evidence  for  an  appropriate  disposition  of  the 
cases  because  of  their  discovery  and  sub- 
poena powers.  But  there  Is  little,  If  any,  sup- 
port for  the  proposition  that  the  federal 
agencies,  like  the  NLRB  and  the  PTC,  armed 
with  the  customary  administrative  investi- 
gatory powers,  have  been  substantially  han- 
dicapped In  the  development  of  adequate 
evidence  for  the  proper  disposition  of  cases. 
There  Is  also  genuine  positive  value  In  the 
circumstance  that  administrative  tribunals 
are  less  subject  to  technical  rules  governing 
evidence,  pleadings  and  motion  practice. 
House  Report,  supra,  p.  11. 

The  opponents  of  cease  and  desist  power 
for  the  EEOC  also  argue  that  the  adminis- 
trative process  would  be  Inherently  unjust 
if  administered  by  the  EEOC  and  that  prin- 
ciples of  Justice  require  employment  dis- 
crimination cases  be  heard  only  In  federal 
courts.  In  support  of  this  position,  two  claims 
are  made:  first,  they  claim  that  the  EEOC 
has  "attained  an  image  as  an  advocate  of 
civil  rights"  and  as  such  "cannot  be  an  im- 
partial arbiter"  of  Title  VII  cases.  House  Re- 
port, supra,  p.  59.  Minority  Views:  second, 
they  also  claim  that  by  giving  the  EEOC  cease 
and  desist  powers,  a  party  would  be  presumed 
guilty  before  he  would  have  been  properly 
heard,  or  In  short,  the  agency  making  the 
Initial  finding  cannot  also  adjudicate  the 
final  order.  Id. 

As  for  the  first  claim,  it  Is  true  that  the 
EEOC  has  been  an  advocate  of  civil  rights,  but 
then  this  role  has  come  about  only  because 
oi  Its  lack  of  enforcement  powers.  The  filing 
of  amicus  and  supporting  briefs  Is  certainly 
compatible  with  the  Commission's  proper 
concerns,  and  considering  that  this  has  been 
Its  only  participation  In  the  enforcement 
process,  this  Is  hardly  a  basis  for  condemna- 
tion. Moreover,  the  EEOC  experience  thus  far 
does  not  Indicate  a  lack  of  objectivity  In  the 
disposition  of  the  charges  filed  with  It. 

The  claim  that  the  EEOC  Is  too  biased 
to  objectively  adjudicate  Title  VII  Issues 
merges  with  the  claim  that  the  Commission 
should  not  make  both  the  Initial  findings 
and  the  final  orders.  Both  these  claims  Ig- 
nore the  procedural  safeguards  provided  by 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  Hearing 
examiners,  for  example,  would  be  employed 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  not  by 
the  EEOC.  If  any  party  feels  that  bias  has  oc- 
curred during  any  proceedings,  records  are 
kept  to  Insure  adequate  Judicial  review. 

The  sixth  argument  advanced  for  the  Ju- 
dicial approach  is  that  lack  of  sufficient  fund- 
ing causes  more  delay  in  the  administrative 
process  than  In  the  courts  and,  it  is  claimed, 
this  has  been  the  real  reason  for  the  two- 
year  backlog  of  cases  presently  before  the 
Commission.  See  Comment,  "Developments 
In  the  Law — Employment  Discrimination 
and  Title  VII  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964," 
84  Harv.  L.  Rev.  p.  1271  First,  as  mentioned 
earlier,  the  major  cause  for  the  ctirrent  back- 
log before  the  Commission  Is  Its  lack  of  en- 
forcement power.  Without  effective  enforce- 
ment provisions,  recalcitrant  employers  have 
little  motivation  to  attempt  the  conciliation 
process,  and  they  are  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  final  burden  for  attaining  compli- 
ance  would  involve  a  time-consuming  and 


costly  court  suit  that  most  employees  can 
111  afford.  As  for  the  funding  problem  under 
Title  VII,  the  best  question  appears  to  be- 
Where  would  the  small  amount  of  funding 
the  Commission  would  be  likely  to  get  do  the 
most  good?  Would  It  be  better  spent  In  proc- 
essing cases  before  the  Commission  or  in 
bringing  suits  In  courts?  Experience  seems 
to  point  towards  administrative  processing 
rather  than  court  enforcement  as  the  better 
choice. 

CONCLUSION 

Besides  granting  the  EEOC  the  authority 
to  Issue  Judicially  enforceable  cease  and  de- 
sist orders  In  the  Courts  of  Appeals,  there 
are  other  provisions  of  S.  2515  which  would 
serve  to  augment  Its  administrative  effec- 
tiveness. This  bUl  would  extend  the  cover- 
age of  Title  VII  to  employers  of  eight  or 
more  workers  and  to  unions  with  eight  or 
more  members.  Instead  of  the  twenty-five 
figure  limit  now  Imposed.  Also,  federal,  state 
and  local  government  employees  as  well  as 
employees  of  educational  Institutions  would 
be  covered.  We  believe  that  the  pervasive- 
ness of  discriminatory  employment  practices 
Justifies  such  broadened  coverage. 

S.  2515  would  retain  the  right  of  private 
suits  under  the  existing  law.  It  would  also 
transfer  the  right  to  bring  "pattern  of  prac- 
tices" suits  In  employment  oases  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  the  EEOC.  and  It 
would  transfer  the  functions  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  to  the  EEOC 
These  administrative  transfers  are  based  on 
the  eminently  sensible  concept  of  concen- 
trating all  related  enforcement  respanslblll- 
tles  In  a  single  agency.  Overlap  would  thereby 
be  reduced  and  coordination  of  a  concerted 
effort  to  eliminate  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment might  be  better  achieved.  All  of  these 
provisions  perhaps  should  be  Justified  at  some 
length,  but  that  would  miss  the  central  fo- 
cus  of  S.  2515  and  the  major  contention  of 
this  Report.  The  pervasiveness  of  discrimi- 
nation In  employment  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  complexity  of  this  problem 
requires  the  expertise  of  an  administrative 
agency  equipped  with  Judicially  enforceable 
cease  and  desist  powers  to  attain  a  maximum 
of  enforcement  effectiveness  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Title  VII. 


THE  GERMANENESS  RULE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS-  Under  the  Pastore  rule, 
is  it  in  order  to  introduce  a  bill  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pe- 
riod of  3  hours  under  the  rule  of  ger- 
maneness does  not  expire  until  2:04  p.m. 
However,  even  then  it  would  require 
unanimous  consent  to  introduce  a  bill, 
since  the  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  has  passed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Very  well.  I  do  not  seek 
the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 


to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 

EMERGENCY  ACTION  TO  END 
TRANSPORTATION  DISPUTES- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oambrell)  Isdd  before  the  Senate  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  the  dock  strike  on  the  West  Cotist 
continues  to  impose  a  cruel  and  intoler- 
able burden  upon  the  American  people, 
I  appeal  once  again  to  the  Congress  for 
emergency  action  to  end  these  transpor- 
tation disputes. 

There  are  now  two  bills  before  the 
Congress    dealing    with    transportation 
stoppages,  and  immediate  action  is  ur- 
gently required  on  both: 
— S.J.   Resolution    187,   which   would 
quickly  halt  the  West  Coast  strike 
and  lead  to  a  fair  and  early  settle- 
ment imder  binding  arbitration. 
— And  the  Crippling  Strikes  Preven- 
tion Act,  S.  560,  which  would  grant 
the  executive  branch  sufficient  au- 
thority so  that  future  disruptions  in 
the  transportation  industry  could  be 
averted. 
The  American  public  is  rightly  frus- 
trated today  by  the  inaction  of  Congress 
in  ending  the  West  Coast  strike.  Some 
crops  are  rotting  while  others  are  stalled 
in  their  bins,  export  customers  are  look- 
ing for  more  dependable  trading  part- 
ners, and  jobs  and  businesses  are  threat- 
ened with  extinction.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  people,  who  share  no  part  of  Uiis  dis- 
pute, are  suffering  needlessly. 

Yet  our  Government  stands  idly  by, 
paralyzed  because  the  executive  branch 
has  exhausted  all  available  remedies  and 
a  majority  in  the  Congress  has  been  un- 
willing to  enact  necessary  legislation. 
This  failure  to  act  in  time  of  need  speaks 
directly  to  the  question  of  why  some 
Americans  have  lost  confidence  in  their 
government. 

We  must  act  now,  swiftly  and  decisive- 
ly. Twelve  days  ago  I  proposed  special 
legislation  to  end  this  strike  and  asked 
for  enactment  within  a  week.  That  dead- 
line has  passed  without  a  response,  and  I 
must  report  to  the  American  people  to- 
day that  I  cannot  predict  when  relief  will 
come.  To  say  that  I  am  disappointed  Is 
to  state  the  case  in  its  mildest  terms. 

For  those  who  argue  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  interfere  with  collective 
bargaining,  the  short  answer  is  that  the 
bargaining  in  this  case  has  thus  far 
failed — and  failed  badly  for  15  months. 
I  share  the  belief  that  Government  ordi- 
narily should  not  tamper  with  the  free- 
dom of  bargaining,  but  when  the  proc- 
esses have  broken  down  and  the  Nation's 
health  and  safety  are  at  stake  we  in 
public  office  have  no  right  to  turn  our 
heads. 

I  am  also  aware  that  some  members  of 
Congress  believe  this  strike  will  soon  be 
settled  at  the  bargaining:  table.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  they  are  right,  and  I  urge 
tbe  parties  to  continue  their  bargaining, 


but  the  15  months  of  fruitless  bargain- 
ing which  have  already  passed  convince 
me  that  we  cannot  depend  on  this  solu- 
tion. 

ISSUZS    or    GREAT    TTBGENCT 

In  the  absence  of  an  agreement,  the 
critical  question  is  whether  all  of  us  in 
Washington  sense  the  urgency  of  these 
issues.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  farmer 
whose  grain  is  wasting  away  and  the  ex- 
porter who  has  lo&t  his  contract  regard 
this  strike  as  a  matter  of  utmost  urgency, 
and  I  plead  with  the  Congress  to  recog- 
nize their  plight. 

For  two  years  I  have  been  trying  to 
impress  upon  the  Congress  the  need  for 
new  legislation  in  this  field.  In  1970, 
during  the  91st  Congress,  and  again  in 
1972  during  the  92nd  Congress,  I  pro- 
posed the  comprehensive  crippling  strikes 
prevention  program  so  that  future  trans- 
portation stoppages  could  be  resolved. 
There  has  been  precious  little  affirmative 
response.  Yet  I  am  confident  that  if  the 
Congress  had  enacted  those  measures, 
there  might  have  been  no  strike  on  the 
West  Coast  and  the  issues  in  dispute 
would  have  been  fairly  settled. 

Let  us  resolve  that  this  stoppage  on 
the  west  coast  will  be  the  last  of  its  kind. 
The  Congress  should  act  immediately  to 
end  he  west  coast  strike  and,  with  ut- 
most dispatch,  pass  the  Crippling  Strikes 
Prevention  Act. 

THE    CRffPLING    STRIKES    PREVENTION    ACT 

Certainly  the  more  far-reaching  of  the 
two  proposals  on  which  I  am  seeking  ac- 
tion is  the  Crippling  Strikes  Prevention 
Act.  It  would  give  the  President  addi- 
tional— and,  in  my  opinion,  essential — 
new  authority  to  deal  with  emergency 
disputes  in  the  railroad,  airline,  mari- 
time, longshore,  and  trucking  industries. 

First,  it  would  discontinue  the  emer- 
gency strike  provisions  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  of  1926  and  provide  that  all 
transportation  disputes  be  settled  under 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Currently,  disputes 
in  the  railroad  and  airline  industries  are 
subject  to  the  Railway  Labor  Act  while 
all  other  emergency  transportation  dis- 
putes are  governed  by  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  Of  the  two  acts,  the  railway  labor 
law  is  clearly  the  inferior.  Under  it,  the 
President  can  delay  a  strike  or  lockout 
for  60  days  by  appointing  an  Emergency 
Board  to  study  the  issues  and  recommend 
a  settlement.  Unfortunately,  these  pro- 
visions only  seem  to  discourage  hard  bar- 
gaining because  the  parties  are  hesitant 
to  compromise  their  position  before  the 
Board  is  appointed,  and  then,  recog- 
nizing that  the  Board  will  probably  seek 
a  middle  position,  the  parties  tend  to 
adopt  a  more  extreme  stance  in  order  to 
pull  the  Board  in  their  direction.  Thus 
the  gap  widens  between  the  disputants 
and  because  neither  the  Board  nor  the 
President  has  any  additional  authority, 
strikes  often  resume  at  the  end  of  the 
60-day  period.  These  resumptions  have 
occurred  at  the  rate  of  more  than  one 
per  year  since  1947,  and  four  times  dur- 
ing this  administration  alone  I  have  been 
forced  to  ask  Congress  for  special  legisla- 
tion. This  is  a  sorry  record,  best  con- 
signed to  our  history  books. 

THREE    NEW    OPTIONS 

Secondly,  I  propose  a  major  revision  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  give  the  Presi- 


dent three  new  options  in  the  case  of  all 
emergency  disputes  in  the  transportation 
industry.  Under  current  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  President  may  appoint  a  Board 
of  Inquiry  when  he  believes  that  a  work 
stoppage  imperils  the  Nation's  health  or 
safety.  Upon  receiving  a  report  from  the 
Board  on  the  status  of  the  strike,  the 
President  may  direct  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  petition  a  Federal  District  Court 
to  enjoin  the  strike  for  an  80-day  "cool- 
ing-off"  period.  But  there  the  formal  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Grovemment  ends: 
the  Board  of  Inquiry  may  issue  no  rec- 
ommendations on  a  settlement  and  the 
President  has  no  additional  options  when 
the  80-day  period  elapses  except  to  ask 
for  emergency  legislation.  On  nine  of  30 
occasions  when  this  machinery  has  been 
invoked  since  1947,  a  strike  or  lockout 
has  resumed  after  the  80-day  period,  as 
it  has  now  on  the  West  Coast. 

To  permit  a  more  flexible  Federal  re- 
sponse, I  propose  that  the  President  be 
granted  three  options  when  the  "cooling- 
off"  period  fails  to  produce  a  settlement: 
— First,  he  could  extend  the  period  for 
30  days,  a  most  useful  device  if  the 
dispute  seems  to  be  near  an  end. 
— Secondly,  he  could  require  partial 
operation  of  the  troubled  industry, 
so  that  those  segments  essential  to 
the  national  health  or  safety  could 
be  kept  in  operation  for  an  addi- 
tional 180  days. 
— Or  thirdly,  he  could  invoke  a  "final 
offer  selection"  procedure  whereby 
the  final  offers  of  each  party  would 
be  submitted  to  a  neutral  panel.  This 
panel  would  select,  without  amend- 
ment, the  most  reasonable  of  the  of- 
fers as  the  final  and  binding  contract 
between  the  parties.  Unlike  bargain- 
ing which   now   occurs   under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  or  under  arbi- 
tration, this  approach  would  encour- 
age the  parties  to  narrow  their  posi- 
tions so  that  they  could  persuade  the 
panel  of  their  reasonableness.  Thus 
genuine  negotiations  and  settlement 
would  be  encouraged  automatically. 
Among  the  additional  features  of  this 
proposal  is  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Special  Industries  Commission  to 
conduct  a  two-year  study  of  labor  rela- 
tions in  industries  which  are  especially 
subject  to  national  emergency  disputes. 

As  I  informed  the  Congress  2  years 
ago,  the  Crippling  Strikes  Prevention  Act 
creates  a  balance  between  two  cherished 
but  sometimes  inconsistent  principles: 
the  protection  of  the  national  health 
and  safety  against  damaging  work  stop- 
pages, and  the  protection  of  collective 
bargaining  from  interference  by  the 
Government,  "Ideally,"  I  said  then,  "we 
would  provide  maximum  public  protec- 
tion with  minimum  Federal  interfer- 
ence." 

Without  doubt,  my  proposal  would  tin 
the  present  scales  back  in  the  direction 
of  greater  protection  for  the  public,  but 
we  must  face  up  to  the  hard  realities  that 
the  old  way  simply  has  not  worked.  The 
scales,  in  fact,  have  been  heavily 
weighted  against  the  public.  The  actions 
I  propose  would  not  only  correct  the  bal- 
ance but  would  also  preserve  and  en- 
hance the  processes  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. 
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THI  WEST  COAST  DISPtJTE 

The  present  tie-up  on  the  West  Coast 
vividly  illustrates  why  we  need  the  Crip- 
pling Strikes  Prevention  Act.  Both  the 
failure  of  negotiations  and  the  resulting 
economic  losses  have  been  a  painful  les- 
son for  us  all. 

Talks  and  negotiations  between  the 
parties  have  dragged  on  for  15  months, 
and  I  have  used  every  remedy  at  my 
command,  but  to  no  avail.  The  Taft- 
Hartley  machinery  has  been  tried,  and 
it  has  failed.  Two  extensions  In  time 
have  been  arranged  by  Government  me- 
diators, and  twice  the  mediators'  efforts 
have  fallen  short.  And  I  have  met  per- 
sonally with  the  parties.  Yet  this  strike 
has  resumed.  In  my  view,  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  present  legislation  is  In- 
adequate and  that  we  need  comprehen- 
sive solutions. 

Only  now  are  we  beginning  to  realize 
the  full  damages  of  the  first  100-day 
strike  which  closed  down  the  West  Coast 
ports  between  July  1  and  October  9, 1971. 
I  recounted  some  of  these  losses  to  the 
Congress  in  my  message  12  days  ago.  but 
the  facts  bear  emphasis : 
— It  is  estimated  that  American  ex- 
ports would  have  been  $600  million 
higher  during  this  100-day  period 
except  for  the  work  stoppage. 
— The  strike  was  particularly  hard  on 
our  farmers,  who  have  been  export- 
ing the  product  of  one  cropland  acre 
out  of  four.  During  the  June-Sep- 
tember period,   farm  exports  from 
the  West  Coast  dropped  from  $288 
million  in  the  same  period  in  1970 
to  $73  million  in  1971. 
— Wheat  farmers  suffered  the  worst 
calamities  of  all,  as  their  sales  to 
major  Far  Eastern  markets  fell  off 
drastically.  Japan,  for  instance,  pur- 
chases over  50  percent  of  her  wheat 
from  the  United  States.  Since  April, 
we  have  lost  sales  to  Japan  of  at 
least   25   million   bushels  of  wheat 
valued  at  $40  million.  Ominously, 
the  day  after  the  strike  resumed 
last  month,  the  Japanese  purchased 
8.7  million  bushels  of  wheat  for  a 
spring  delivery,  but  only  1.6  million 
bushels  were  bought  from  the  United 
States. 
—Our  merchant  fleet  also  sustained 
heavy   losses,   as   did   exporters   of 
vegetables,    rice,    cotton,   and   live- 
stock, and  wood  products,  and  nu- 
merous related  industries. 

APPALLING    HUMAN    COSTS 

Overall,  the  100-day  strike  thrust  a 
spike  into  our  progress  toward  economic 
recovery,  threatened  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  undermined  the  confidence 
of  foreign  buyers  who  need  to  rely 
upon  dependable  deliveries.  But  the 
most  appalling  costs  were  in  human 
terms — those  tens  of  thousands  who 
were  not  parties  to  the  dispute  but  suf- 
fered because  of  it. 

Those  same  people  are  suffering 
needlessly  again,  as  the  costs  of  resum- 
ing the  strike  begin  to  mount.  I  met 
yesterday  with  the  Governors  of  Califor- 
nia and  Washington,  whose  States  along 
with  Oregon  lost  an  estimated  total  of 
$23.5  million  a  day  during  the  100-day 
strike,  and  they  have  reported  to  me  that 
the  cost  of  this  resumption  is  intolerable 
to  their  economies.  The  State  of  Hawaii 


is  also  beginning  to  feel  the  punishment. 
If  the  strike  persists  for  several  weeks, 
we  can  anticipate  a  significant  increase 
in  unemployment  on  the  West  Coast  and 
huge  financial  losses  for  many  people 
across  the  country. 

We  can  and  must  end  this  dispute.  Be- 
cause the  parties  have  already  been  bar- 
gaining under  different  groimd  riiles  for 
many  months,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
fair  or  wise  in  this  case  to  impose  the 
"final  offer  selection"  solution  which  I 
am  proposing  in  the  more  comprehensive 
Crippling  Strikes  Prevention  Act.  I  also 
see  no  merit  in  another  "coollng-off"  ex- 
tension because  it  offers  little  hope  of 
resolution  and  it  only  increases  the  im- 
certainty  In  foreign  markets.  Instead,  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  settle- 
ment by  arbitration.  As  I  explained  to 
the  Congress  12  days  ago  I  am  asking 
that  a  three-member  arbitration  board 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  hear  all  the  issues  and  then  issue  a 
settlement  that  would  be  binding  for  at 
least  18  months.  No  strike  or  lockout 
would  be  permitted  from  the  day  this 
legislation  is  enacted  until  the  expiration 
of  the  binding  settlement  established  by 
the  board. 

I  strongly  favor  free  collective  bar- 
gaining, but  the  time  lias  come  for  deci- 
sive action.  I  call  upon  the  Congress  to 
take  such  action  on  both  this  emergency 
bill  and  the  Crippling  Strikes  Preven- 
tion Act. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  February  2, 1972. 
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WEST  COAST  DOCK  STRIKE 

(The  following  discussion,  which  took 
place  later  in  the  day,  is  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  by  unanimous  con- 
sent.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  un- 
der the  control  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  for  a 
discussion  which  he  wants  to  imdertake 
at  this  time  on  the  west  coast  dock 
strike. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  discuss  the 
problem  of  the  west  coast  dock  strike,  as 
I  am  the  ranking  member  both  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor. 

I  shall  yield  pieces  of  the  time  to  other 
Senators  who  are  in  the  Chamber — my 
colleague  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
who  is.  with  me.  a  sponsor  of  the  bill 
which  is  here  pending  sent  ud  by  the 
administration  and,  hopefully,  if  he  can 
be  relieved  of  his  duties  in  the  Chair,  my 
colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  and 
other  interested  Senators. 

Mr.  President.  I  take  this  action  now. 
as  it  is  in  between  two  bills,  and  it  is 
clear  that  we  will  not  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  to  the  EEOC  bill  and, 
therefore,  nothing  is  being  interrupted 
and  we  will  not  be  helping  extension  of 
debate  on  that  matter — which  I  would 
not  wish  to  do. 


The  President  has  appealed  to  us  to- 
day in  a  special  message — which  is  very 
unusual— to  act  with  respect  to  the  west 
coast  dock  strike.  He  calls  our  attention 
to  two  bUls.  One  is  the  administration's 
bill  dealing  with  this  strike  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  187.  and 
the  second  is  the  administration's  bill 
of  a  generic  character.  S.  560.  to  deal 
with  disruptions  in  the  transportation 
industry. 

This  is  a  longstanding  situation  to 
which  I  have  addressed  myself  now  for 
something  like  7  or  8  years.  I  have  recog- 
nized  that  there  is  no  labor  measure 
more  Important  than  that  which  will 
permit  the  country  to  operate  in  the 
face  of  a  crisis  situation  which  would 
stop  its  operations. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  the  only  reason  we  have  been  able 
to  deal  with  the  situations — and  we  have 
dealt  with  them  in  this  ad  hoc  manner 
since  1963  when  we  first  passed  the  bill 
dealing  with  the  1963  firemen's  dispute- 
is  that  American  workers  were  dedicated 
and  patriotic  enough  so  that  they  obeyed 
the  law  which  we  passed  on  this  subject 
dealing  with  their  most  dearly  won  rights. 
I  wish  to  make  that  very  clear.  With- 
out this  patriotic  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  American  worker,  our  coimtry  could 
be  in  anarchy,  even  if  legislation  were 
passed.  But  we  do  have  the  deep  feeling 
of  faith  and  confidence  in  our  Nation 
that  when  there  is  a  law.  it  will  be  obeyed 
by  Americans  and  all  workingmen  no 
matter  how  strongly  they  may  feel  about 
a  given  issue.  And  this  imposes  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility  on  us  to  be  fair, 
equitable,  and  inteUigent  in  respect  of 
such  a  law  and  not  make  it  oppressive 
or  endeavor  to  suppress  any  legitimate 
working  right  of  any  workingman  or,  for 
that  matter,  any  employer. 

We  have  a  history  in  which  we  have 
acted  in  an  ad  hoc  manner  in  these  dis- 
putes. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  a  history 
of  the  previous  bills,  beginning  with  1963 
and  again  in  1967,  on  the  sliop  craft  wage 
dispute  in  1970.  the  shop  craft  dispute 
again  in  1971,  and  the  signalman's  dis- 
pute in  1971.  all  of  which  were  dealt  with 
and  effectively  disposed  of  by  ad  hoc 
legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  history 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congressional  Action  To  Settle  Emeroenct 
Labor  Disputes 
Five    raUroad    disputes    have    resulted    In 
enactments  of  legislation  by  the  Congress. 
These  disputes  are  as  follows. 

I.   1963  operating  EMPLOYEES  DISPUTE 

P.L.  88-108  (August  28,  1963)— Established 
a  seven  member  arbitration  board  to  render 
a  binding  award  on  both  parties  (Class  I 
railroads  and  five  operating  brotherhoods) 
with  respect  to  use  of  firemen  on  dlesel  loco- 
motives and  the  size  of  road  and  yard  crews; 
directed  parties  to  resvmie  collective  bar- 
gaining on  all  other  issues. 

n.  1967  shopcraft  wage  dispttte 
P.L.  90-10   (April   12,   1967)— Provided  for 
a  20-day  extension  of  period  of  statutory  re- 
straint. Strike  scheduled  for  April  13  by  six 
shopcraft  unions  over  wages. 

P.L.  90-13  (May  2,  1967)— Provided  for  an 
additional  47-day  extension  of  period  of 
statutory  restraint,  imtU  June  19,  1967,  with 
the  understanding  that  President  Johnson 


Ian    t 
"within  a  few  days'*V 

P.L.  90-54  (July  17.  1967)— Authorized 
President  to  establish  special  mediation 
board  ^nd,  falling  settlement  through  medi- 
ation (Mthla  90  days) .  to  Impose  settlement 
(on  b7.sls  of  Emergency  Board  recommenda- 
tions). 

(In  one  additional  labor  dispute  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  but  lnv<rfvlng  the  air- 
lines, Congress  was  In  the  process  of  passing 
legislation  when  the  parties  reached  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement.) 

m.     1970    SHOPCRAJT    WAGE   DISPUTE 

PL.  91-203  (March  4,  1970)— Provided  for 
a  37-day  period  of  statutory  restraint  pro- 
hibiting a  strike  or  lockout  in  dispute  by  Na- 
tional Railway  Labor  Conference  and  four 
shop-craft  unions  (machinists,  electricians, 
boilermakers  and  sheet  metal  workers) . 

PL.  91-226  (April  9,  1970) — Provided  set- 
tlement of  the  above  dispute  by  establishing 
as  the  contract,  the  terms  of  the  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  dated  December  4. 
1969,  agreed  to  by  all  negotiators  for  dis- 
puting parties,  although  subsequently  rati- 
fied by  general  membership  of  only  3  of  the 
4  unions  Involved. 

rV.    1971    WAGE- WORK    RULES    DISPUTE 

PL.  91-641  (December  10,  1970) — ^Provided 
for  81  day  extension  of  period  of  statutory 
restraint  in  dispute  between  Class  I  rail- 
roads and  four  rail  unions  (operating  em- 
ployees except  engineers,  railway  clerks,  din- 
ing" car  employees  and  maintenance  of  way 
employees).  Also  Implemented  the  first  year 
wage  Increases  recommended  by  the  Emer- 
gency Board  by  providing  a  13  Vz  percent  pay 
Increase;  five  percent  of  which  was  retro- 
active to  January  1,  1970  and  remainder 
effective  November  1,  1970. 

V.    1971   SIGNALMEN  DISPUTE 

PL.  92-17  (May  17,  1971) — Provided  for 
extension  of  period  of  statutory  restraint  to 
October  1,  1971.  Also  Implemented  first  year 
wage  Increases  recommended  by  Emergency 
Board — 5%  for  all  employees  effective  Jan. 
1,  1970;  30  cents  per  hour  for  leaders,  effec- 
tive Nov.  1,  1970  and  18  cents  per  hour  for 
regular  employees. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  President  wishes  us 
in  essence  to  pass  legislation  for  this  par- 
ticular situation — Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 187 — which  calls  for  a  conclusive 
finding  by  a  board  of  arbitrators  as  to 
what  would  be  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  the  workers  return  to  em- 
ployment. 

One  aspect  of  this  bill  which  is  rather 
unique  is  a  provision  for  a  referee,  a  spe- 
cial ofl&cial.  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
disputes  during  the  period  this  matter 
is  before  the  panel  of  arbitrators.  That 
is  a  very  unique  and  a  very  interesting 
provision  especially  tailor  made  for  this 
situation.  Otherwise  it  is  pretty  much  a 
straight-down-the-line  arbitration  au- 
thority. 

When  the  bill  was  introduced,  I  intro- 
duced it  by  request  because  I  feel  that 
what  we  should  do  is  to  give,  even  in 
this  ad  hoc  measure,  at  least  the  same 
flexibility  which  the  President  seeks  in 
his  proposed  generic  bill.  I  myself  have  a 
generic  bill,  S.  594,  which  provides  for 
even  more  flexibility  than  the  President's 
bill— for  example,  my  bill  would  permit 
seizure.  I  have  had  a  generic  bill  now  for 
some  8  years. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  things  I  have 
fought  most  consistently  for.  And  I  dis- 
like so  much  to  say  it.  but  it  must  be 
said.  This  is  it.  I  have  had  this  bill  in  and 
I  have  fought  for  it  because  I  have  seen 


the  country  frustrated  and  chagrinned 
time  and  time  again  in  such  situations. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  just  the  country  that  is 
hurt  by  the  strike,  but  the  workers  also. 
They  have  to  earn  a  living.  They  are  not 
anxious  to  sit  and  dangle  their  feet  off 
the  curb  all  day,  all  month,  or  all  year. 

This  is  in  addition  to  the  coimtry's 
urgent  need  for  critically  essential  public 
facilities. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  would 
that  legislation  deal  with  all  transporta- 
tion, or  is  the  Senator  focusing  attention 
on  the  dock  strike  only? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  administration  has 
two  bills.  The  first  bill  focuses  attention 
on  the  dock  strike  only.  The  second  bill 
is  the  generic  bill.  It  covers  all  transpor- 
tation industries. 

My  own  bill,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
covers  all  national  emergency  work  stop- 
pages. And  that  is  what  we  have  to  get 
to.  There  is  no  way  out  of  it. 

My  answer  to  the  Senator  in  this  case 
is  that,  much  as  I  appreciate  the  Presi- 
dent's initiatives,  we  cannot  operate  un- 
der a  generic  bill  at  this  time  to  deal  with 
this  emergency.  We  are  up  against  it. 
And  we  should  move  to  do  something  or 
the  whole  coimtry  will  hold  us  account- 
able. We  will  have  to  pass  an  ad  hoc  bill 
for  this  situation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  hope  that  something 
can  be  done.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  of  the  opinion  that  perhaps 
we  need  both  types  of  action.  I  hope 
that  something  can  be  enacted  guicldy 
to  meet  all  conditions.  At  the  same  time 
it  would  be  my  hope  that  legislation  could 
be  advanced  to  take  care  of  the  situation 
generally,  so  that  we  would  not  get  into 
this  predicament  so  often. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  I  can  assure  the  Senator  that 
I  have  worked  hard  for  this  objective 
for  years.  This  is  a  signal  opportunity 
to  work  for  it  again.  It  may  be  that  we 
can  find  a  way  to  do  both,  even  in  this 
bill. 

We  tried  it  once  before.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  offered  an  amend- 
ment, generic  legislation,  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act.  Unfortimately, 
we  foimd  we  simply  blocked  ourselves 
out  of  the  Senate.  So  we  had  to  forego 
the  generic  bill.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
got  a  pretty  good  vote  on  that  amend- 
ment. 

This  is  the  time  to  apply  pressure  for 
a  generic  bill.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
right  in  calling  the  matter  so  strongly 
to  our  attention. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  yield  further,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  our  transportation  systems 
are  in  a  little  different  category  than 
industry  generally.  I  agree  that  strikes 
are  costly.  They  are  costly  for  the  work- 
ers and  for  the  company.  Transportation 
is  the  lifeblood  of  our  economy.  When 
there  is  a  stoppage  of  the  transportation, 
the  amount  of  injury  that  occurs  is  very 
great. 

When  we  have  a  dock  strike,  it  has  a 


sort  of  domino  effect  on  our  national 
economy.  Whenever  ships  cannot  be 
loaded,  these  agricultural  commodities 
pile  up.  And  pretty  soon  the  storage 
facilities  and  the  dock  facilities  are  filled. 
It  backs  up  clear  to  the  point  where  the 
crops  are  produced.  As  a  result  the  price 
is  forced  down. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  dock  strike  this 
past  year  cost  Nebraska  grain  producers 
10  or  12  cents  a  bushel,  which  is  a  sizable 
item  because  it  takes  it  off  the  top,  we 
might  say,  where  it  is  needed  to  pronde 
earnings  for  the  farm  operator. 

I  again  commend  all  those — the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  and  others — who  are  working  on 
this  legislation.  I  also  would  like  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  we  get  some  action 
very  soon. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  Nvish  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood),  who  is  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation  with  me. 

I  point  out  what  the  President  said, 
and  I  think  it  is  pretty  extraordinary  for 
a  President  to  say : 

The  American  public  is  rightfully  frus- 
trated today  by  the  inaction  of  the  Congress 
in  ending  the  West  Coast  strike. 

He  says  that  he  does  not  know  what 
he  can  do  in  the  absence  of  action  by 
Congress.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us, 
whether  majority  members  or  minority 
members,  on  our  committee  wants  to  vote 
contrary  to  the  desires  of  the  President. 

I  say  this  only  to  buttress  the  determi- 
nation of  our  committee  with  regard  to 
this  matter.  I  hope  very  much  and  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  is  going 
to  have — and  it  has  alreswiy  had  one 
hearing — hearings  and  will  give  oiost  ur- 
gent and  high  priority  attention  to  this 
matter. 

I  feel  in  good  faith  that  it  will  do  its 
utmost  to  report  a  bill.  We  all  hope  and 
pray  that  the  parties  will  settle.  However, 
we  are  told  that  they  will  not  settle  the 
matter  unless  we  act.  We  have  been  ab- 
solutely told  that  in  so  many  words  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  We  have  yet  tn 
call  the  employers  and  the  imion.  We  will 
do  that.  There  is  no  problem  about  their 
testifying. 

I  rise  today  not  in  any  sense  of  com- 
plaint or  remonstrance,  but  to  point  out 
what  the  absence  of  generic  legislation 
has  done  to  us.  It  has  put  a  great  sec- 
tion of  the  country  in  a  dreadful  posi- 
tion. The  losses  are  estimated  to  be  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  terms  of  commerce  and 
trade  and  employment  occasioned  by  this 
dispute. 

I4had  a  delegation  here  from  Hawaii 
the  other  day  and  they  told  me  vividly  of 
the  privation  which  they  are  undergoing. 
They  told  me  that  it  is  simply  intolerable 
for  our  country. 

So  I  speak  today  only  to  emphasize, 
in  the  public  domain,  the  urgent  need  for 
the  highest  priority  for  action  on  the 
proposed  legislation. 

I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  yields,  will  he  yield  briefly 
tome? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  May  I  ask  the  dis- 
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tinguished  majority  leader  if  we  may 
have  an  additional  few  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  discussion  on  this  subject  be  extended 
15  minutes.  Within  that  time,  I  hope  that 
we  may  finish  this  discussion,  because  we 
are  behind  in  our  schedule.  Perhaps  more 
time  may  be  needed  for  hearings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  has  had  hearings  on  the  bill. 
Secretary  Hodgson  came  before  us.  We 
have  now  scheduled  hearings  for  tomor- 
row with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretai-y  of  Transportation,  and 
on  Friday  with  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute themselves.  So  we  are  proceeding 
this  week  as  rapidly  as  the  other  part  of 
the  Senate  schedule  will  permit  on  this 
very  urgent  matter. 

I  would  say  that  it  was  made  very 
clear— crystal  clear— to  the  committee  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  the  generic 
bill  that  was  sent  to  us  sometime  agtj  by 
the  administration  would  not.  if  it  had 
been  enacted,  been  available  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  particular  dispute  that  is  now 
under  discussion,  that  is  before  the  coun- 
try, and  is  a  great  emergency  today.  Be- 
cause of  the  imiqueness  of  the  situation, 
the  final  offer  or  selection  would  not  have 
been  a  remedy  that  would  have  been 
available  in  this  dispute.  This  simply  em- 
phasizes the  complexity  of  the  problem 
and  also  suggests  to  me,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee,  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  with  his  broader,  more  com- 
prehensive proposal,  with  provisions  that 
give  greater  flexibility  in  obtaining  a 
remedy,  has  to  be  still  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  the  people. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  We  can  amend  the  bill 
even  the  administration's  bill.  I  am  sure 
we  could  put  it  in  shape.  We  have  my 
own  bill  to  draw  on.  The  chairman  has 
excellent  ideas  on  this  subject.  Other 
Senators  also  have  bills  in. 

I  deeply  believe  that  the  important 
point  I  am  making  Is  that  we  should  act. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
agrees  with  me.  We  should  act  because, 
obviously,  it  seems  clear  now  that  in  the 
absence  of  congressional  action  the 
parties  are  not  going  to  settle.  The  eco- 
nomic situation  and,  probably  ensuing 
this,  the  social  situation  in  the  area  af- 
fected are  simply  unacceptable.  So  I  ac- 
cept the  chairman's  statement  and  my 
only  exhortation  is  that  we  should  not  let 
the  United  States  find  itself  frustrated 
because  we  did  not  act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  finally  say 
that  there  is  one  difference  of  approach— 
the  possibility  that  this  particular  dispute 
will  be  settled  without  governmental  fiat. 
I  do  not  quite  share  the  view  of  an  im- 
possibUity  of  settlement,  the  feeling  that 
there  is  an  impossibiUty  of  settlement, 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  has. 
The  parties  are  meeting  right  now.  As  J 
understand,  the  offers  of  today  were  dif- 
ferent from  the  offers  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  advancing  no  opinion  on  that 
because  ho  does  n-t  know.  But  he  says' 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  say  that  there 
will  be  no  settlement  unless  there  is  legis- 


lation. So  are  we  going  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  deferring  legislation? 
Then  he  can  properly  say  that  all  the 
losses  are  on  our  heads  in  Congress.  I 
doubt  very  much  that  we  want  to  accept 
that  responsibility. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  We  certainly  ought  to 
give  the  parties  an  opportunity  to  work 
out  their  differences. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  They  have  had  15  months. 
They  have  now  been  negotiating  15 
months.  That  is  a  long  opportimity.  I 
cannot  stand  up  and  fight  for  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  hope  they  are  lis- 
tening to  the  Senator,  because  they  are 
meeting  today.  Our  hearings  are  sched- 
uled through  the  remainder  of  this  week. 
They  certainly  have  today,  tomorrow 
and  Friday. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  To  that  I  say.  Amen. 
Nothing  would  make  me  happier  than 
for  them  to  settle. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Not  only  have  we 
been  waiting  15  months.  It  is  going  on 
17  months  since  the  west  coast  nego- 
tiations began  and  we  are  in  our  17th 
week  of  the  strike.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  indicated  that  the  Pr«^i- 
dent  has  literally  thrown  up  his  hands 
and  said  there  is  nothing  else  he  can  do 
The  Senator  from  New  York  is  right. 
There  is  nothing  else  that  the  President 
can  do  under  existing  law.  He  has  in- 
voked the  Taft-Hartley  Act  emergency 
procedures,  and  that  is  the  end  of  the 
power  he  has. 

If  this  west  coast  crisis  is  to  be  resolved 
now,  and  also  in  the  transportation  in- 
dustry generally,  it  will  be  achieved  only 
if  Congress  is  willing  to  enact  new  leg- 
islation, emergency  legislation  to  deal 
with  the  current  crisis  and  permanent 
legislation  to  obviate  the  need  for  simi- 
lar crisis  legislation  in  the  future. 

The  issue  is  clear  and  simple.  A  hand- 
ful of  industrial  leaders  and  union  lead- 
ers have  no  right  to  strangle  this  Na- 
tion's economy  just  because  they  cannot 
get  together  and  settle  their  dispute. 

The  right  to  strike  did  not  come  down 
with  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  this  country. 
It  did  not  come  down  with  Moses.  The 
right  to  strike  has  been  guaranteed  by 
Congress,  except  under  extraordinary 
circumstances,  because  we  felt  it  a  sepa- 
rate and  Important  economic  remedy 
in  the  economic  equation. 

The  President  is  saying  to  Congress, 
correctly  that  at  some  stage  there  are 
limits  on  the  right  to  strike,  and  one  of 
the  fundamental  limits  Is  the  power  to 
shut  the  country  down. 

When  the  men  went  back  to  work  on 
the  docks  of  the  Pacific  coast  imder  the 
Taft-Hartley  injimction.  the  productiv- 
ity on  the  docks  was  so  low  that,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  we  can  assume  there 
were  deliberate  slowdown  tactics.  If  we 
did  nothing  but  give  the  parties  another 
6  months,  3  months,  or  2  months  to  ne- 
gotiate, and  told  the  dockworkers  to  go 
back  to  work,  we  will  be  faced  with  the 
same  low  productivity  and  the  same  high 
costs  that  we  found  before. 

Those  who  are  affected  by  strikes  have 
a  right  to  a  remedy.  Congress  has  to  face 
up  to  the  situation.  In  this  case,  we 
should  look  at  ourselves  In  the  mirror 
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and  see  where  our  obligations  lie.  I  hope 
we  win  see  that  they  lie  with  the  people 
of  the  country,  who  have  been  dev- 
astated over  the  past  6  months  by  the 
crippling  unresolved  disputes  in  th» 
transportation  Industry. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
in  drawing  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues to  the  tremendous  impact  that 
this  strike  has  had  not  only  on  the  econ- 
omy of  the  West  but  on  the  general 
economy  of  the  Nation. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis) while  on  the  floor  a  few  moments 
ago — he  is  now  presiding  in  the  chair- 
indicated  that  this  strike  had  a  special 
impact  on  the  agricultural  economy  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  in  the  past 
year  our  country  had  an  imbalance  of 
payments  of  $31  billion,  the  highest  in 
our  history.  One  of  the  reasons  why  we 
had  this  imbalance  is  the  loss  of  exports 
as  a  result  of  the  dock  strike. 

Oregon  supplies  71  percent  of  the 
wheat  shipped  abroad.  In  1970  the  United 
States  had  60  percent  of  the  grain  mar- 
ket in  Japan.  Now  we  have  less  than  40 
percent  of  that  market  in  Japan  because 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  been  able 
to  deliver.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  to 
took  at  the  fact  that  Australia  and 
Canada  had  a  bumper  year  in  Its  wheat 
crop,  and  they  have  picked  up  the  mar- 
kets in  Japan  and  the  Far  East  because 
of  our  failure  to  supply  them  from  the 
west  coast  ports. 

Once  a  market  in  agricultural  com- 
modities is  lost,  one  does  not  regain  that 
market  easily,  because  the  market  in 
that  area  wants  a  dependable  supplier. 
If  they  feel  they  are  going  to  be  beset 
by  breakdowns  in  the  transportation  sys- 
tem, they  are  not  going  to  come  back  to 
that  same  seller  again. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  not  only  that 
the  dock  strike  has  cost  us,  in  the  100 
days,  $100  million  in  wheat  exports  alone, 
but  that  this  is  a  problem  for  the  entire 
Nation,  because  we  export  the  farm  pro- 
duction of  one  harvested  acre  for  every 
25.  Last  year  the  production  of  80  mil- 
lion acres  of  commodities  moved  into 
overseas  markets. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that,  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  un- 
dertaking a  trip  to  China,  the  expecta- 
tion of  many  people  In  this  country  is 
that  economic  relations  will  develop  as  a 
result  of  that  trip,  or  perhaps  it  will  lay 
the  foundation  for  future  economic  re- 
lations. Most  of  the  commodities,  for  ex- 
ample, that  would  be  shipped  to  the 
mainland  China  market  would  be  agri- 
cultural commodities,  which  are,  again, 
highly  dependent  upon  our  transporta- 
tion system  over  water. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  for  the 
record,  because  many  times  we  hear  we 
are  just  about  ready  to  settle  the  strike— 
and  even  this  week  we  have  seen  the 
parties  go  back  to  the  table  to  begin  ne- 
gotiaOons  again— that  on  September  25, 
1971.  the  President  of  the  United  States 
visited  Portland  on  his  way  to  Alaska  to 
welcome  and  meet  the  Emperor  of  Japan. 
While  the  President  was  in  Portland, 
Mr.  Harry  Bridges,  of  the  ILWU,  and  Mr. 
Flynn,  of  the  Maritime  Associaticm,  met 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
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Following  that  interview  and  discussion 
a  public  statement  was  issued  which  gave 
the  clear  implication  that  there  could  be 
a  settlement,  and  hopefully  a  settlement 
could  take  place  within  the  next  week. 

I  do  not  believe  that  statement  is  a 
reason  for  Inaction  In  this  particular 
strike  or  that  we  can  afford  Inaction  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  move  ahead 
with  scMne  kind  of  fair  ad  hoc  legislation, 
because  we  have  seen  too  many  indica- 
tions in  the  past  for  hopeful  settlement 
that  ended  with  no  settlement. 

I  would  like  to  add  the  observation 
that,  in  oiu-  great  dilemma  today,  with 
its  economic  impact  on  the  west  coast, 
the  general  tendency  of  people,  when  we 
get  Into  a  crisis  of  these  proportions,  is 
to  take  the  first  proposition  that  is  of- 
fered. We  seek  any  straw  that  is  offered. 
I  would  like  to  Indicate  that  a  very  im- 
portant element  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  Is  collective  bargaining,  and  I 
would  like  to  make  sure  that,  whatever 
action  is  taken,  it  Is  not  punitive  action 
Inequitable  to  anyone  or  tending  to 
handcuff  either  side  to  the  dispute.  Let 
us  not,  because  of  the  serious  situation 
we  face,  rush  Into  precipitate  action  or 
enact  legislation  that  is  punitive  In  na- 
ture. I  think  we  must  remember  that,  as 
our  No.  1  objective,  we  must  protect  the 
public  interest,  and,  by  the  same  token, 
take  no  action  that  would  inject  govern- 
ment into  the  dispute  in  such  a  way  that 
would  destroy  collective  bargaining, 
thereby  destroying  the  heart  and  soul  of 
tlie  free  enterprise  system. 

I  would  like  to  recall  the  words  of  a 
very  great  American,  who  was  an  expert 
in  labor-management  affairs,  having 
been  the  troubleshooter  for  two  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  President 
Harding  and  President  Coohdge.  I  refer 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  during 
their  administrations,  Mr.  Herbert 
Hoover,  who  said  that,  in  terms  of  the 
real  free  enterprise  system,  we  must 
jealously  protect  the  free  collective-bar- 
gaining process. 

So  I  want  to  join  in  that  caution  at 
this  time,  not  to  diminish  the  responsi- 
bility we  have  for  action,  but  to  recog- 
nize that  we  have  to  protect  the  free  col- 
lective bargaining  process  of  our  fi-ee  en- 
tei-prise  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  need  not  stress  again 
the  importance  of  this  issue  in  my  State, 
nor  my  continued  efforts  to  bring  this 
dispute  to  an  end.  In  late  July,  I  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  President,  urging  that  he 
meet  with  Mr.  Harry  Bridges  and  Mr.  Ed  ♦ 
Flynn  to  discuss  the  need  to  settle  this 
strike  quickly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
to  the  President,  plus  the  acknowledge- 
ment from  Bill  Timmons,  of  the  Presi- 
dent's staff,  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

July  22,  1971. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  I  em  writing  to 
express  my  deep  concern  over  the  economic 
consequences  of  the  longshoremen's  strike 
on  the  West  Coast.  I  need  not  repeat  the  sta- 
tistics of  what  the  strike  Is  doing  to  the  econ- 
omy of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 


The  rail  strike  compounds  the  problem,  par- 
ticularly In  the  lumber  Industry. 

While  I  recognize  the  factors  which  would 
weigh  against  your  intervention,  I  would  ask 
that  you  consider  some  action  which,  if  noth- 
ing else,  would  focus  public  attention  on  the 
two  parties.  Perhaps  a  meeting  with  Mr. 
Edward  Plynn,  of  PMA,  and  Mr.  Harry 
Bridges,  of  the  ILWU,  would  give  impetus  to 
the  parties  to  work  toward  a  solution. 

Public  pressures  for  government  interven- 
tion in  stronger  terms  than  this  will  increase 
the  longer  the  strike  continues.  A  meeting 
with  the  two  parties  might  provide  the  spark 
that  Is  needed  to  move  toward  a  Just  settle- 
ment. 

The  effects  of  this  strike  are  of  great  con- 
cern  to   me.   I   have   talked   with   both   Mr. 
Flynn  and  Mr.  Bridges.  I  want  to  offer  you 
any  assistance  I  can. 
Sincerely, 

Mark  O.  Hatfxeld, 

I/.S.  Senator. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  July  24, 1971. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfihj}, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mark:  This  will  acknowledge  and 
thank  you  for  your  July  22  letter  to  the  Pres- 
ident concerning  the  West  Coast  dock- 
workers'  strike.  You  may  be  assured  your  let- 
ter will  be  brought  to  the  President's  early 
attention. 

At  the  present  time  the  Federal  Mediation 
Service  has  offered  its  assistance  at  the  re- 
gional level  to  encourage  the  parties  to  come 
together  and  start  talking.  The  Administra- 
tion is  aware  of  the  problems  presented  by 
this  strike  and  is  keeping  the  matter  under 
active  review. 
With  cordial  regards. 
Sincerely, 

William  E.  Timmons, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  finally  did  meet  with  the  two 
gentlemen  in  Portland  on  September  25 
to  urge  a  settlement.  I  do  wish  he  had 
taken  this  step  earlier,  for  this  long, 
protracted  delay  in  settling  this  dis- 
pute could  have  been  speeded  up. 

On  August  5,  1971,  a  group  of  24  west- 
ern Senators  sent  a  joint  letter  to  the 
two  parties,  urging  an  end  to  the  strike, 
and  stressing  the  impxact  on  our  foreign 
agriculture  sales  that  had  occurred,  and 
would  occur,  if  the  strike  were  not 
settled. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
press  statement  announcing  the  joint 
letter,  along  with  a  copy  of  the  letter, 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
statement  and  letter  are  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  tiie  Record,  as  follows: 

News  From  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
August  5,  1971 

A  bipartisan  group  of  24  Western  Senators, 
headed  by  Oregon  Republican  Mark  Hatfield, 
urged  resumption  of  talks  in  the  West  Coast 
dock  strike  in  letters  to  negotiators  Harry 
Bridges,  of  the  I.L.W.U.  and  Edward  Flynn,  of 
the  P.M.A. 

Hatfield  said  all  the  Senators  are  "deeply 
concerned"  over  the  Impact  of  the  strike  on 
agriculture  exports.  He  said  foreign  shippers 
already  are  turning  to  Canada  and  Australia 
for  wheat  and  feed  grain  purchases. 

"Over  five  million  dollars  worth  of  agricul- 
ture exports  move  through  West  Coast  porta 
dally,"  said  Hatfield.  "Our  farmers  face  finan- 
cial ruin  unless  a  settlement  is  reached 
soon." 

Hatfield  said  the  Senators  also  fear  the 
long-term  effects  of  the  strike  on  our  whole 
foreign  trade  position  In  the  agriculture  area. 


"We  fear  foreign  buyers  will  not  continue 
to  put  as  great  a  reliance  on  TJ.S.  agricultural 
goods  in  the  future  because  of  the  problems 
caused  by  the  strike,"  he  said.  "Other  for- 
eign producers  also  are  enjoying  success  be- 
cause of  the  strike,  and  may  compete  more 
vigorously  with  the  U.S.  in  the  future  for  Par 
East  markets." 

"The  erosion  of  the  healthy  fiscal  boost  to 
our  balance  of  payments  from  agriculture  ex- 
ports comes  at  a  time  when  the  country  can 
Ul  afford  it." 

Hatfield  said  he  also  personally  fears  long 
term  loss  of  export  markets  for  agriculture 
products,  which  "could  damage  the  stance  on 
trade  legislation  of  some  Congressmen  from 
agricultural  areas." 

The  24  Senators,  (15  Republicans  and  9 
Democrats)  Include  Senators  Hatfield,  Jack- 
son, Jordan  of  Idaho,  Cranston,  Packwood, 
Tunney,  Church,  Young,  Fannin,  Dole,  Fong, 
Inouye.  McGovern,  Burdlck.  Pearson.  Bell- 
mon,  Hansen,  Curtis,  Bennett,  Moss,  McGee, 
Dominlck,  Hruska,  and  Allott. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  Hakry  Bridces. 

President,      International      Longshoremen's 
and  WarehouscTnen's  Union,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
Mr.  Edward  Flynn, 

President,  Pacific  Maritime  Association,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  wish  to  express  our  deep 
concern  over  the  Impact  of  the  West  Coast 
dock  strike  on  the  export  of  agricultural 
products.  This  segment  of  our  agriculture 
Industry  contributes  significantly  to  our  na- 
tion's economy.  Approximately  $5  million  In 
agricultural  exports  move  through  West 
Coast  pons  dally. 

We  are  disturbed  that  the  strike  is  caus- 
ing foreign  purchasers  of  these  products 
to  shift  to  Australia  and  Canada.  It  is  re- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
the  known  loss  of  U.S.  agricultural  export 
business  with  Japan  for  the  first  two  weeks 
of  July  totalled  an  estimated  $7.7  million. 
Because  agricultural  exports  lack  a  "mar- 
ket permanency,"  these  sales  will  be  lost 
forever  to  our  growers  and  shippers.  We  fear 
these  purchasers  may  be  reluctant  to  rely 
as  heavily  in  the  future  on  our  products.  The 
longer  this  strike  continues,  the  more  this 
fear  grows.  If  future  U.S.  purchases  are  cur- 
tailed, both  your  groups  will  be  affected  ad- 
versely. 

Throughout  the  past  decade  agricultural 
exports  to  Pacific  Basin  countries  have  been 
a  vital  Ingredient  in  assisting  our  balance 
of  payments.  Continuation  of  the  strike 
hurts  our  balance  of  payments  at  a  time 
we  can  ill  afford  it. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  agricul- 
tural exports  to  the  economy  of  our  states — 
and  the  entire  nation — we  ask  that  good  faith 
bargaining  talks  be  held  so  the  strike  can 
be  resolved. 

Sincerely, 

Mark  Hatfield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1  week 
later,  I  provided  the  two  parties  with 
copies  of  letters  I  exchanged  with  the 
Ambassador  from  Japan,  Mr.  Ushiba,  on 
the  potential  effects  of  the  strike  on  trade 
between  our  two  countries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment announcing  this,  along  with  copies 
of  our  two  letters,  appear  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  letters  were  ordered   to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Senator  Hatfield, 
Attcust  13,  1971 

Senator  Mark  Hatfield  said  today  that  he 
had  supplied  both  Harry  Bridges  of  the 
I.L.W.U.   and  Edward  Flynn  of  the  Pacific 
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Maritime  Association  with  copies  of  letters 
he  had  exchanged  with  Japanese  Ainl>assador 
to  the  U.S.  Nobuhlko  Ushlba  which  he  said 
"points  up  the  serious  long-range  Implica- 
tions of  the  current  dock  strike." 

Hataeld  said  he  had  asked  Ushlba  for  his 
evaluation  of  the  problem  as  it  relates  to 
Oregon  and  that  "his  answers  were  certain- 
ly worthy  of  consideration  by  both  sides  In 
this  current  controversy." 

Ushlba  told  Hatfield  that  In  1970  "Portland 
shipped  $296.1  million  worth  of  goods  to 
Japan  and  Imported  $149.1  mlUlon  worth  of 
goods  from  us. 

"Since  the  storage  capacity  for  wheat  In 
Japan  Is  limited  to  about  one  month's  con- 
siimption,  Jananese  purchasers  of  West  Coast 
wheat  have  been  obliged  to  shift  their  source 
of  supply  to  Gulf  ports  as  well  as  Canada, 
Australia,  etc.."  Ushlba  said. 

"If  the  dock  strike  continues.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  such  a  shift  to  other  supply 
sources  will  take  place  on  a  much  larger 
scale,"  he  said. 

Hatfield  said  that  the  Ambassador  told  him 
that  "If  the  strike  continues  for  a  long  pe- 
riod, the  stock  of  American  logs  In  Japan, 
presently  available  in  two  months'  supply, 
will  be  depleted,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
Japanese  importers  of  this  commodity  will 
also  be  obliged  to  look  to  other  supply 
sources." 

Hatfield  said  that  he  agreed  with  Ushlba 
that  agricultural  products  are  most  vulner- 
able to  a  shift  in  supply  sources. 

Hatfield  said  that  he  had  written  to  Am- 
bassador Ushlba  in  early  August  and  that  he 
has  sent  copies  of  his  letter  and  the  answer 
to  Bridges  and  Flynn  "in  the  hope  that  It 
will  provide  additional  evidence  of  the  need 
for  a  very  early  settlement  of  the  strike." 

"If  we  lose  these  markets  this  siunmer  we 
may  have  lost  them  forever,"  Hatfield  said. 

US.  Senate, 
V7ashinqton.  D.C..  August  2, 1971. 
His  Excellency  Nobuhiko  Ushiba, 
Ambassador   of   Japan,    Embassy   of   Japan, 
Washington.  DC 

DcAR  Mr.  Ambassador;  As  you  are  aware, 
my  state  of  Oregon  has  a  vital  Interest  in 
insuring  the  continuance  of  good  economic 
relations  with  your  country.  One  of  the 
greatest  contributions  of  Oregon  to  our  mu- 
tual trade  Is  In  the  area  of  agriculture  ex- 
ports. 

I  am  writing  to  ascertain  your  views  on  the 
current  West  Coast  dock  strike — and  the  rail 
strike  as  well — and  Its  efTects  on  the  com- 
merce between  our  countries. 

WhUe  I  personally  am  well  aware  of  the 
current  impact  of  the  strikes  on  the  export 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains,  I  would  like  to 
know  your  thinking  on  its  effect  thu.«;  far.  as 
well  as  what  will  happen  if  the  strike  con- 
tinues for  a  long  duration. 

Have  these  strikes  had  an  Impact  on  your 
country's  economy?  How  will  it  increase  as 
the  strike  continues? 

Can  you  comment  on  the  effect  of  the 
strike  on  the  export  of  logs  and  other  for- 
est products  from  our  West  Coast? 

While  I  believe  we  face  an  immediate  crisis 
as  far  as  this  summer's  crops  are  concerned, 
I  also  am  troubled  by  potential  lens;  term 
efTects  of  these  strikes.  I  would  be  very  in- 
terested in  your  thoughts  on  the  future  im- 
pact— and  the  potential — to  our  agriculture 
exports  that  these  strikes  are  having. 

Naturally,  I  also  would  welcome  eny  fur- 
ther comments  you  have  that  I  have  not 
raised? 

If  you  have  no  objections,  I  would  I'ke  to 
make  public  your  response.  In  view  of  the 
critical  time  factor,  I  look  forward  to  hearing 
from  you  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  these 
points. 

Sincerely. 

Mark  O.  Hatfield, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Embassy  of  Japan, 
Washington.  August  5,  1971. 
Hon.  Mark  Hatfield, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  Auguart  2.  I  am  very  aware  of 
the  fact  that  your  state  of  Oregon  and  my 
country  have  long  benefitted  from  our  mu- 
tual trade.  In  1970,  Portland  shipped  $296.1 
million  worth  of  goods  to  Japan  and  im- 
ported $149.1  million  worth  of  goods  from  us. 
I  believe  that  the  continuation  of  these 
good  economic  relations  is  most  desirable  for 
bo<th  of  us. 

In  your  letter,  you  asked  my  views  on  the 
current  West  Coast  dock  strike  and  its  ef- 
fects on  the  commerce  batween  our  coun- 
tries. I  am  happy  to  Inform  you  of  the  fol- 
lowing facts: 

(1)  Since  the  storage  capacity  for  wheat 
In  Japan  is  limited  to  about  one  month's 
consumption,  Japanese  purchasers  of  West 
Coast  wheat  have  been  obliged  to  shift  their 
source  of  supply  to  Gulf  ports  as  well  as  to 
Canada,  Australia,  etc.  Already  about  100,000 
tons  of  wheat  have  thus  been  purchased 
from  other  countries.  If  the  dock  strike  con- 
tinues, it  Is  ftosslble  that  such  a  shift  to 
other  supply  sources  will  take  place  on  a 
much  larger  scale. 

(2)  Other  American  exports  to  Japan  are 
likewise  adversely  affected.  For  example,  the 
exports  of  fresh  grapefruit,  whose  Import 
into  the  Jaf)anese  market  was  liberalized  on 
June  30  of  this  year  by  my  Oovernment  have 
t>een  adversely  affected,  much  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  Japanese  consumers,  who 
had  looked  forward  to  price  reductions  be- 
cause of  the  liberalization.  It  Is  reported  that 
Japanese  importers  are  now  considering  Im- 
ports of  fresh  grapefruit  from  South  Africa 
aa  alternative  sources  of  supply.  Likewise,  if 
the  strike  continues  for  a  long  period,  the 
stock  of  American  logs  In  Japan,  presently 
available  In  two  months'  supply,  will  be  de- 
pleted, and  It  Is  expected  that  the  Japanese 
Importers  of  this  commodity  will  also  be 
obliged  to  look  to  other  supply  sources. 

(3)  Generally  speaking,  experience  tells  us 
that  once  a  market  has  been  lost  because  of 
a  shift  In  supply  sources,  it  is  difficult  for  the 
exporter  to  regain  them.  This  Is  particularly 
true  with  respect  to  agricultural  products.  I 
am  afraid  that  such  development  may  harm 
the  long-term  interest  of  the  United  States. 

I    hope    that    the    above    infonnatlon   an- 
swers yoiu-  questions. 
Yours  sincerely, 

NoBtTHiKo  Ushiba, 
Ambassador  of  Japan. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  soon 
after  Labor  Day,  I  again  contacted  the 
White  House  to  urge  that  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley provisions  be  invoked,  so  that  the 
crippling  effects  of  the  strike  could  be 
alleviated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
acknowledgment  from  Bill  Timmons  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  staff  to  my  letter  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  10, 1971. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfielo, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mark:  This  will  acknowledge  your 
letter  to  the  President  regarding  the  West 
Coast  dock  strike  and  urging  that  he  Invoke 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  You  may 
be  assured  your  views  will  be  brought  to  the 
President's  attention. 

With  cordial  regards. 
Sincerely. 

WlLLI.^M  E.  TiMMOtIS, 

Assistant  to  the  President. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  De- 
cember, I  contacted  both  partLSs  again  to 
urge  a  settlement  before  the  expiration 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  provisions.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  tel^xam  to 
Mr.  Flynn  and  Mr.  Bridges  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  along  with  the 
response  from  Mr.  Flynn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  reply  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

TELEGRAM 

Mr.  Harry  Bridges, 

President,  ILWU, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Mr.  Edward  Flynn,  * 

President,  PMA, 

San  Francisco,  Calif.: 

I  urge  you  to  take  all  possible  steps  to 
settle  the  West  Coast  dock  strike  before 
Christmas.  The  consequences  fiowlng  from  a 
resumption  of  the  shipping  tie-up  are  In- 
calcuable. 

Please  advise  me  how  you  assess  the  pros- 
pects for  settlement.  Please  advise  me  on  any 
action  I  can  take  to  assist.  Please  respond  by 
wire  at  your  earliest  opportunity.  I  will  make 
public  or  keep  private  your  response  as  you 
so  indicate. 

I  repeat  that  the  future  economic  growth 
of  the  entire  Northwest  Is  In  jeopardy  if  the 
strike  resumes. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  my 
request.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mark  O.  Hatfield, 

U.S.  Senate. 

telegram 
Senator  Mark  Hatfield, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Pacific  Maritime  Association  has  requested 
resumption  of  negotiations  with  ILWU  on 
December  20  In  attempt  to  reach  agreement 
before  Taft-Hartley  Injunction  expires  on 
December  26.  Agreement  possible  by  that  date 
as  parties  are  not  too  far  apart. 

Ed  J.  Flynn. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
colleagues  here  today  are  aware,  I  have 
spoken  with  you  in  private,  as  well  as 
addressing  remarks  here  on  the  Senate 
floor  about  the  need  to  settle  this  strike. 
I  hope  that  it  can  be  brought  to  a  close 
judiciously  and  quickly,  and  our  region 
of  the  coimtry  can  begin  to  repair  the 
damage  done  by  the  crippling  effects  of 
the  strike. 

Mr.  PACKWCX)D.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  discussing  the 
west  coast  dock  strike,  which  has 
strangled  my  State  and  crippled  the  na- 
tional ecOTiomy  for  117  days.  As  my  col- 
leagues know,  beginning  last  July  1,  the 
strike  dragged  on  for  100  days.  Then  the 
President  invoked  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
and  the  longshoremen  went  back  to 
work.  But  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  coDhng- 
off  period  was  ineffective  in  bringing  the 
parties  together  in  spite  of  two  informal 
extensions  beyond  the  80-day  injunction 
period.  We  are  now  in  the  thh"d  week  of 
the  renewed  west  coast  dock  strike. 

My  colleagues  have  told  us  how  dam- 
aging the  west  coast  dock  strike  has 
been  to  the  national  economy.  I  want  to 
tell  my  colleagues  that  this  dock  strike 
has  been  particularly  damaging  to  my 
State,  becausp  Hawaii  is  an  island  State. 
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We  depend  almost  entirely  upon  sea 
transportation  for  most  of  our  food, 
medicine,  heavy  equipment,  household 
appliances,  automobiles,  parcel  post,  cat- 
tle feed,  industrial  products,  clothing — 
almost  every  Item  essential  to  modei-n 
living  and  our  economy.  Maritime  com- 
merce is  without  a  doubt  Hawaii  life- 
line. Without  seaborne  cargo,  Hawaii 
would  be  imable  to  survive.  More  than  80 
percent  of  all  commodities  processed  or 
consumed  in  Hawaii  are  imported.  And, 
of  course,  we  must  export  our  agricultur- 
al and  industrial  exports  to  mainland 
markets  or  die. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
alioted  for  this  discussion  has  expired. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  nsk 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  5  more 
minutes  allotted  to  this  discussion,  1 
minute  to  be  allotted  to  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  and  4  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  in  the  re- 
maining 1  minute,  let  me  say  that  my 
State  has  been  a  sitting  duck  for  a  dock- 
workers'  dispute  which  is  not  in  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  but  is  on  the  west  coast. 
We  in  Hawaii  are  hostages  to  the  dock 
strike. 

We  knew  what  happened  in  the  first 
100  days  of  this  strike  when  the  ships  no 
longer  sailed  between  Hawaii  and  west 
coast  ports.  Thousands  of  people  were 
put  on  reduced  work  weeks.  Businesses 
were  forced  to  close  or  severely  cut  their 
payrolls.  Unemployment  in  November 
reached  the  highest  level  since  Hawaii 
became  a  State  in  1959.  Shortages  de- 
veloped in  essential  consumer  goods  as 
well  as  in  supplies  for  local  industry, 
such  as  construction  materials. 

The  adverse  impact  of  this  strike  on 
Hawaii's  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment will  be  felt  for  years  to  come. 

We  need  remedial  legislation  to  relieve 
the  diastic  situation  now  confronting 
Hawaii,  and  we  need  it  right  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
go  into  great  detail  today  on  the  need 
for  legislation  in  accordance  with  the 
President's  message.  I  think  that  is  ob- 
vious. I  think  it  has  been  obvious  for  a 
long  time. 

On  November  30,  when  we  considered 
the  price  stabilization  bill,  I  offered  an 
amendment  which,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, would  have  amended  the  bill  to 
just  about  the  same  bill  the  President 
has  asked  for,  on  a  comprehensive  basis, 
not  on  a  compulsory  arbitration  basis. 
We  acted  on  it,  but,  imfortimately,  failed 
to  get  a  majority.  I  predicted  that  we 
might  well  have  to  come  back  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  to  consider  that. 
Fortunately,  there  were  delays  in  the 
strike  breaking  out  again,  and  that  did 
not  occur. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
there  is  a  national  emergency  involved 
here,  and  a  regional  emergency  as  well, 
and  Congress  must  act,  and  act  with  dis- 
patch, and  I  trust  that  will  happen. 


I 


I  must  say  I  am  not  as  optimistic  as 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  his 
outlook  that  the  strike  is  about  to  be 
settled. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  latest  infor- 
mation that  I  have  received  today  from 
the  Labor  Department  with  regard  to 
the  strike  is  as  follows:  That  as  of  3 
p.m.  this  afternoon,  the  parties  are  no- 
where near  a  settlement.  In  fact,  the 
parties  are  just  as  far  apart  as  they  were 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Bridges,  Mi-.  Flynn, 
and  others  are  coming  to  Washington 
this  Friday  to  testify  on  the  House  side. 
Secretaries  Volpe  and  Butz  and  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  will  ap- 
peal- tomorrow  to  testify  on  this  subject. 

It  is  said  that  legislation,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  last  offer  selection 
process,  would  not  have  met  this  need. 
My  recollection,  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, the  chairman  of  the  committee,  was 
that  what  the  Secretary  of  Labor  said  in 
testifying  before  the  committee  was  that 
at  this  time,  in  this  Slate,  the  matter  hrd 
already  gone  down  the  plank  so  far  that 
the  last  offer  selection  process  would  not 
work  in  these  circumstances;  and  that 
statement  or  that  general  po.:ition  is  re- 
peated by  the  President  in  the  message 
he  sent  up  to  Congress  today. 

I  do  not  beUeve  I  necessarily  agree 
with  that  position,  but  it  certainly  was 
not  the  position  taken  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  that  the  last  offer  selection 
process  would  not  have  worked  had  that 
been  in  the  law  at  the  outset  of  this  dis- 
pute. In  fact,  quite  the  contrary.  In  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Febru- 
ary 1,  Secretary  Hodgson  himself  indi- 
cates very  clearly  that  the  last  offer  se- 
lection process  is  desirable,  and  far  more 
desirable  than  involuntary  arbitration. 

I  firmly  believe  that,  given  a  cooling- 
off  period,  the  last  offer  selection  process, 
if  given  a  chance  to  work  in  this  cir- 
cumstance, would  work  better  than  com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

Whatever  we  have  to  do,  we  have  got 
to  move  in  some  direction  in  this  regard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Curtis > .  The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  article 
entitled  "Updating  the  Law,"  written  by 
Secretary  Htxlgson,  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

|From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  1,  1972) 
Updating  the  Law 
(By  J.  D.  Hodgson) 

Washington. — Congress  does  not  want  for 
work  or  problems  but  more  of  both  are 
headed  that  way  unless  Congress  recognizes 
transportation  disputes  Is  rickety  stuff  that 
no  longer  works. 

The  methods  we  rely  on  today  when  a 
railroad  or  airline  strike  threatens  a  na- 
tional disruption  of  commerce  Is  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act,  a  product  of  1926,  in  the  days 
when  transportation  unions  led  a  cllff- 
hanglng  existence. 

That  law  served  some  puri>ose  then, 
though  never  as  much  as  some  claimed  for 
It.  Strikes  for  new  contracts  aside,  the  pro- 
cedures In  that  law  for  dealing  with  con- 
filctlng  Interpretations  of  existing  contracts 
have  long  been  unsatisfactory.  Umpires 
handling  operating  rail-union  cases  are  bur- 
dened today  with  a  btusklog  of  3,000  cases. 


That  grievance  component  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  seldom  attracts  public  attention, 
and  the  Irony  Is  that  the  United  States 
taxpayer,  not  the  parties  to  the  complaints, 
pays  for  the  umpiring  and  the  record- 
keeping. This  Is  true  In  no  other  industrial 
sector. 

We  are  now  In  the  seventies,  a  half- 
century  removed  from  the  organlzatl(,n  and 
recognition  struggles  that  led  to  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act.  The  acceptance  of  these 
unions  Is  no  longer  a  national  question, 
yet  we  are  stuck  with  a  law  so  structured, 
and  so  Interpreted  lij  practice,  that  bargain- 
ing seldom  begins  In  earnest  until  the  Gov- 
ernment declares  a  state  of  emergency  and 
calls  In  a  board  of  neutrals. 

The  report  of  the  neutrals  purports  to  be 
appropriate  settlement  terms,  but,  Instead, 
their  report  becomes  the  take-off  point  for 
bargaining. 

If  the  parties  refuse  to  submit  to  bind- 
ing arbitration  there  Is  nothing  left  for  the 
executive  branch  but  to  try  mediation,  which 
it  has  been  working  at  all  along  anyhow. 

Mediation  in  skilled  hands  often  is  a 
marvelous  healer.  The  Government  has  a 
pool  of  skilled  mediators  who  have  struggled 
at  times  to  the  point  of  damaging  their  own 
health  In  day-after-nlght  sessions  unto 
exhaustion. 

When  the  parties  to  a  dispute  are  hurting 
only  themselves,  that's  their  own  business. 
When  such  disputes  cause  Inconvenience  to 
others  there  Is  a  cause  for  more  concern. 
When  the  effects  go  beyond  inconvenience 
and  cause  such  disruption  to  commerce  that 
millions  suffer  financially,  or  worse,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  to  act  In  the  name  of  public 
health  and  safety. 

Congress  has  recognized  this  obligation  to 
act,  but  its  recognition  has  been  limited  to 
single-shot  actions.  Four  times  since  1970  It 
has  felt  ImpwUed  to  pass  special  laws  to  pre- 
vent a  breakdown  in  train  services,  which  still 
move  the  bulk  of  the  nation's  cargo. 

This  kind  of  piecemeal  lawmaking  damages 
the  Institution  of  free  collective  bargaining 
by  tempting  the  bargainer  holding  temporary 
political  advantage  to  let  his  dispute  go  to 
the  legislative  branch. 

(Congress  Is  not  structure  to  use  the  apti- 
tudes fKJSsessed  by  some  of  its  Individual 
members  to  deal  with  these  complex  situa- 
tions. Nor  has  Congress  the  time  to  deal  with 
emergency  disputes  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
though  that  is  the  prospect  it  now  faces  in 
the  dock  dispute. 

Emergencies  by  definition  demand  fast  ac- 
tion, and  It  Is  a  truism  that  hastily  passed 
laws  are  usually  Inadequate  laws. 

The  task  of  resolving  emergency  disputes 
belongs,  after  the  parties  themselves,  to  the 
executive  branch.  But  executives  need  tools, 
and  Congress  Is  the  toolmaker. 

The  raw  materials  for  these  tools  have  for 
two  years  begged  for  Congressional  action, 
but  nothing  has  been  legislated  in  this  area. 
President  Nixon's  1970  proposal  would  cover 
all  major  transportation,  such  as  dock  strikes. 
With  such  a  law  on  the  books  we  would  not 
now  be  pleading  for  ad  hoc  legislation. 

President  Nixon,  for  the  long  run,  proposes 
to  give  the  executive  a  choice  of  options  ap- 
propriate to  the  circumstances  of  each  dis- 
pute. As  a  final.  If  necessary,  step,  there  Is  an 
element  of  compulsion  that  differs  from 
orthodox  compulsory  arbitration.  In  a  sense 
It  is  compulsory  bargaining.  One  trouble  with 
compulsory  arbitration  as  an  end-of-the  line 
procedure  Is  that  If  the  parties  think  the 
arbitrator  Is  going  to  split  the  difference,  they 
will  tactically  keep  their  differences  as  far 
apart  as  possible.  That  setting  Is  hostile  to 
effective  bargaining. 

In  compulsory  bargaining,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  au  incentive  to  reasonableness. 
The  proposed  final  offer  selection  method  re- 
quires both  sides  to  submit  their  most  rea- 
sonable offers  for  a  binding  contract.  A  panel 
of  neutrals  would  select,  without  altcra'tion, 
one  of  these  offers  as  the  final  contract.  The 
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parties,  knowing  the  selector  board  alms  for 
reasonableness,  will  seek  that  reward,  and 
good  sense  will  tell  them  to  submit  reason- 
able offers. 

Here  is  an  ingenloias,  last-resort  action  for 
private  parties  who  sometimes  need,  in  the 
public  Interest,  a  nudge  to  tise  mind  instead 
of  muscle. 

What  is  needed  first  Is  the  authority  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  certain  data 
with  regard  to  the  damages  the  dock 
strike  has  caused  to  Hawaii. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  data 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Testimony  op  Dr.  Thomas  K.  Hitch,  Chair- 
man OP  THE  Board   (1971-1972),  Chambier 
of  Commerce  of  Hawao,  Before  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Subcommtttee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  January  18, 
1972,  Honolulu,  Hawah 
The  worst  spell  of  unemployment  In  Ha- 
waii's modern  history  followed   the  longest 
dock    strike    In    Hawaii's    history.    The    177- 
day  strike  of  the  ILWU  longshoremen  In  Ha- 
waii in  1949  was  followed  by  unemployment 
that   was  estimated   at  over  32,000  workers 
which  at  that  time  accounted  for  nearly  17 
percent  of  the  labor  force  in  the  Territory. 
The  second  worst  spell  of  unemployment 
in  Hawaii's  modern  history  followed  the  sec- 
ond   longest   dock   strike.   The   99-day   West 
Coast  dock  strike  from  July  1  through  the 
first   week  in   October   1971   was  followed  In 
November  with  estimated  unemployment  of 
over    23.00    workers,    which    represented   6.4 
percent  of  the  State's  labor  force.  With  the 
national  unemployment  rate  in  November  at 
6.0  percent,  our  rate  of  6.4  percent  is  high- 
er than  the  national  average — the  first  time 
that  that   has   been   the  case  since   1957. 

The  1949  dock  strike  was  not  only  long- 
er than  the  1971  strike,  but  It  was  more 
complete.  The  1971  strike  only  stopped  ships 
from  coming  from  the  West  Coast  for  the  99 
days;  foreign  ships  were  not  Involved  and 
the  East  and  Gulf  Coast  ports  were  not  closed 
until  a  week  before  Taft-Hartley  action  sent 
the  West  Coast  longshoremen  back  to  work. 
By  contrast,  the  1949  strike  of  Hawaii's  long- 
shoremen affected  all  ships  destined  for  Ha- 
waii's ports.  The  proper  nomenclature  then 
should  perhaps  be  that  the  1949  strike  was 
devastating,  while  the  1971  strike  was  seri- 
ously damaging. 

The  devastating  1949  strike  resulted  in  a 
3  percent  rise  in  prices  from  May  to  October 
as  many  vital  commodities  were  In  short 
supply  or  actually  disappeared  from  the 
shelves  and  a  12  percent  decline  In  retail 
sales.  Total  construction  activity  declined 
by  one-third,  the  number  of  visitors  declined 
by  5.5  percent,  total  wages  and  salaries  de- 
clined by  9  percent,  and  employment  declines 
by  Industry  from  the  fourth  quarter  of  1948 
to  the  fourth  quarter  of  1949  were  as  follows: 

Percent 

Construction    —23.3 

Manufacturing —1.  0 

Services    -Z.O 

Wholesale  and  retail  trades —3.6 

Sugar    (field) —3.3 

Pineapple  (field) —9.7 

As  a  result  of  lost  employment  opportuni- 
ties, some  23,000  persons  (net)  migrated 
from  Hawaii  between  mld-1949  and  mld-1950. 

The  1949  strike  was  particularly  devas- 
tating because  of  two  factors:  first,  1949  was 
a  recession  year  on  the  Mainland  and  some 
of  the  impact  of  that  recession  would  have 
been  felt  In  Hawaii  In  any  case  and  second, 
Hawaii  entered  the  strike  in  anything  but 
a  prosperous  condition.  Unemployment  at 
the  beginning  of  1949  was  in  excess  of  7  per- 
cent and  would  have  been  higher  except  for 


sizable   net  outmlgratlon   In   the  preceding 
two  years. 

By  contrast,  when  the  West  Coast  dock 
strike  started  on  the  first  of  July  1971,  Hawaii 
was  still  in  an  overall  prosperous  economic 
condition — not  growing  as  fast  In  the  first 
half  of  1971  as  In  the  earlier  years,  but  still 
considerably  more  prosperous  than  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  and  vastly  better  off  than  the 
West  Coast.  This  is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  average  unemployment  rate  for  Hawaii 
in  the  first  half  of  1971  was  only  4.6  percent 
while  for  the  country  as  a  whole  the  rate 
was  5.9  percent.  The  impact  of  the  99-day 
1971  West  Coast  dock  strike,  then,  was  to 
slow  Hawaii's  growth  very  appreciably  over- 
all, rather  than  to  turn  the  hole  economy 
down — although  some  sectors  did  In  fact  reg- 
ister an  absolute  decline. 

This  is  shown  dramatically  by  comparing 
the  growth  in  total  State  civilian  employ- 
ment from  November  to  November  for  the 
last  eight  years: 

Percent 

1963-64   6  0 

196+^65   s.'e 

1965-66    3  5 

1966-67    5  0 

1967-68   52 

1968-69 6  8 

1969-70   4'  1 

1970-71    11"       ois 

From  November  1970  to  November  1971 
employment  In  the  following  sectors  of  the 
Hawaii  economy  declined: 

Percent 

Sugar  (mill  and  field) —2.1 

Pineapple   (cannery  and  field) —13.3 


Diversified  manufacturing. 

Durable    goods 

Non -durable  goods 

Construction    

Transportation    

Wholesale    trade 

Hotel  services,  Maui 

Hotel  services,  Kauai. 


-5.0 

-13.6 

-1.3 

—13.9 

-4.4 

-1.2 

-1.6 

-8.7 

The  only  areas  in  which  employment  In- 
creased by  more  than  a  couple  of  percentage 
points  were  hotel  services  on  Oahu  and 
Hawaii,  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate, 
and  State  and  County  government. 

Tlie  impact  of  the  1971  strike  on  prices  Is 
clouded  by  the  price  freeze  of  August  15 
which  took  place  midway  In  the  strike.  How- 
ever, the  freeze  did  not  apply  to  unprocessed 
agricultural  commodities,  and  the  "fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables"  component  of  the 
Honolulu  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  by  10 
percent  from  June  to  October,  whereas  In 
prior  years  there  was  normally  a  seasonal 
decline  during  the  late  summer  and  earlv 
fall. 

The  following  categories  of  tax  revenue 
statistics  from  the  State  Department  of  Tax- 
ation show  the  possible  Impact  of  the  1971 
strike. 

General  fund  revenues. — For  fiscal  1971, 
revenues  Increased  9  percent,  with  June  1971 
growing  at  9.9  percent  over  June  1970.  For 
the  first  five  months  of  fiscal  1972,  the 
growth  declined  to  2.8  percent  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

Contracting.— The  tax  base  grew  40.5  per- 
cent in  fiscal  1970.  but  slowed  to  a  growth  of 
2.1  percent  In  fiscal  1971,  very  close  to  the 
estimate  made  by  the  Tax  Department.  For 
the  first  five  months  of  fiscal  1972,  the  tax 
base  total  was  12.4  percent  below  the  prior 
year  figure,  approximately  four  times  more 
than  the  rate  of  decline  that  had  been  es- 
timated. This  leads  to  a  conclusion  that  the 
dock  strike  accelerated  the  decline. 

Retailing. — Increase  In  gross  sales  for  fis- 
cal 1971  was  12.2  percent,  with  June  1971 
recording  a  22  percent  Increase.  For  the  first 
five  months  of  fiscal  1972,  increase  In  gross 
sales  was  4.4  percent,  most  of  which  was 
Inflation  in  the  form  of  higher  prices  to  pay 
for  expensive  air  freight  shipment  of  goods. 


Hotel  rents.— For  May  1971.  the  increase 
was  18.1  percent  over  May  1970.  For  June 
1971.  the  Increase  was  24.3  percent  over  the 
previous  June.  For  the  first  five  months  ot 
fiscal  1972.  rents  were  down  3.3  percent  frotn 
the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 

Salaries.— For  fiscal  1971,  salaries  paid  in- 
creased by  11.8  percent  over  fiscal  1970,  with 
June  1971  growing  by  the  same  percentage. 
For  the  first  five  months  of  fiscal  1972,  the" 
growth  rate  shrank  to  3.3  percent  from  the 
same  period  a  year  ago. 

Aviation  fuel  consumption. — For  fiscal 
1971,  consumption  was  down  1.5  percent 
from  fiscal  1970.  For  June  1971,  It  was  up 
6.7  percent.  But  for  the  first  five  months  erf 
fiscal  1972,  consvunption  was  up  16.2  percent, 
largely  due  to  the  substantial  Increase  In 
air  freight  movement  between  the  West 
Coast  and  Hawaii. 

Pineapple.— The  tax  base  for  the  first  four 
months  of  fiscal  1972  was  $42  mlllon  vs.  $63.2 
million  fcr  the  same  period  fiscal  1971.  For 
November  1971,  the  tax  base  was  $8.7  million 
vs.  $3.9  million  for  November  1970,  showing 
the  pickup  in  shipments  since  Taft-Hartley. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Hawaii  con- 
ducted  a  survey  in  the  closing  days  of  De- 
cember among  its  business  members  to  get  a 
clcirer  picture  of  the  impact  of  the  99-day 
dock  strike.  I  would  like  to  present  to  this 
Subcommittee  some  of  the  results  of  this 
survey,  divided  by  industries,  and  certain 
quotations  that  illustrate  the  vulnerability 
of  business  and  the  uncertainty  and  utter 
helplessness  that  result  when  the  lifeline  to 
the  only  insular  state  of  our  nation  Is  cut. 
Over  250  member  firms  responded  to  the 
questionnaire. 

We  have  divided  the  responses  into  the 
different  sectors  of  business  as  follows:  re- 
tailing, wholesaling  and  distribution,  trans- 
portation, construction,  diversified  maniifac- 
turing,  hotel  and  restaurants,  finance,  and 
miscellaneous  services. 

Retailing. — Of  the  firms  that  reported  the 
strike's  Impact  on  sales,  declines  form  normal 
levels  ranged  from  3  to  17  percent.  In  profits 
before  taxes,  the  decrease  from  normal  levels 
was  much  more  pronounced.  Here  are  some 
random  figures:  A  domestic  car  dealer — down 
200  percent,  meaning  a  loss;  a  foreign  car 
dealer — down  50  percent;  an  appliance  furni- 
ture dealer,  down  52.9  percent;  a  paper  prod- 
ucts dealer — down  138.81  percent,  which  ap- 
parently means  a  loss;  a  housewares  retailer, 
down  25  percent;  a  large  department  store, 
down  5  percent;  a  drug  store,  down  18.7 
percent.  Employment  was  cut  by  some  re- 
tailers— the  everest  being  about  15  percent — 
but  most  I  stained  their  staff  during  the 
strike — som  by  cutting  average  weekly  hours 
and  others  by  taking  a  trimming  In  profits. 
Here  Is  a  comment  by  a  dry  goods  store 
manager:  "Because  of  the  air  of  uncertainty 
during  the  strike,  orders  for  holiday  goods 
were  not  placed  until  October  after  the  (Taft- 
Hartley)  Injunction  was  issued.  Some  of  these 
goods  arrived  in  early  December  In  time  for 
the  holiday  season.  The  bulk  arrived  too  late, 
the  week  of  Christmas  and  later. 

"Several  December  promotions  were  can- 
celed because  merchandise  purchased  specifi- 
cally for  them  did  not  arrive. 

"The  prospect  of  the  strike  being  resumed 
has  caused  more  problems.  We  have  had  to 
stock  up  again  and  have  brought  In  more 
merchandise  than  usual  for  this  time  of  year. 
"We  have  been  fortunate  In  that  many  of 
our  suppliers  extended  longer  terms  during 
this  period.  However,  what  of  the  many  other 
firms  that  were  not  as  fortunate?" 

A  florist  (Pua  Lanl  Florist)  said:  "We  were 
unable  to  receive  Christmas  merchandise  for 
resale,  we  were  unable  to  receive  supplies 
necessary  to  maintain  our  quality  standards, 
we  were  unable  to  receive  normal  supply  of 
materials  needed  for  flower  arrangements. 
Our  fresh  cut  flower  shipments  via  air  cargo 
were  delayed  due  to  excessive  air  shipments 
normally  shipped  by  sea  freight  ...  we  lost 
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two    shipments    completely,    reducing    two 
weeks  Income  by  90  i)ercent." 

Hawaiian  Motors  Ltd.,  normally  a  very  suc- 
cessful Dodge  agency,  reported  that  Its  proflts 
before  taxes  between  August  1  and  December 
31  dropped  200  percent  from  what  It  consid- 
ers normal  Into  a  loss  position. 

"The  strike  prevented  arrival  of  350  1971 
model  cars  and  delayed  Introduction  of  1972 
models  by  60  days  which  we  estimate  to  have 
cost  us  another  200  sales  for  a  total  loss  of 
550  new  car  sales. 

"Due  to  the  lack  of  cars,  we  had  to  close 
down  five  branch  operations,"  the  company 
said. 

Another  automobile  dealer  said:  "The 
worst  effect  has  been  the  terrible  uncertainty 
as  to  Job  seciirlty  which  adversely  affects  de- 
cisions by  consumers  on  major  purchases." 

A  furniture  dealer  said:  "The  Inability  to 
receive  regular  shipments  has  resulted  In  our 
firm  having  to  either  purchase  excessive  In- 
ventories or  run  out  of  stock,  with  substan- 
tial losses  from  operations.  The  expense  of 
Increased  Inventories,  Btorag:e.  etc.,  has  taken 
sway  a  substantial  portion  of  our  normal 
profits  for  the  year." 

A  paper  products  dealer,  commenting  on 
the  Impact  of  the  strike,  said  his  firm  lost 
markets,  lost  key  personnel  from  lay-offs, 
morale  suffered  during  the  strike,  and  cash 
flow  suffered  as  smaller  customers  had  dif- 
ficulty meeting  payments. 

An  exporter  and  Importer  of  agricultural 
products  said  a  $7,200  shipment  of  ginger 
root  to  the  West  Coast  was  a  total  loss  due 
to  the  strike.  "Oxu-  Christmas  sales  orders 
were  not  delivered  until  the  holiday  season 
was  over.  When  they  started  to  arrive,  they 
came  after  truck  after  truck  until  all  storage 
space  was  gone.  But  because  of  a  *;hreat  of  a 
resumption  of  the  strike,  we  placed  extra 
heavy  orders  for  which  we  were  forced  to 
borrow  money.  We  have  never  experienced 
such  damaging  effects  In  our  operations  In 
the  past." 

A  gift  and  card  shop  owner:  "If  somebody 
built  a  fence  around  the  State  of  Iowa  msik- 
Ing  inter-state  commerce  impossible,  troops 
would  be  called  out.  Many  of  our  friends,  and 
we  ourselves,  are  making  plans  to  move  back 
to  the  Mainland.  This  Is  a  ridiculous  situa- 
tion." 

Transportation. — An  automotive  leasing 
firm  said  It  has  been  forced  to  stiffen  terms 
because  of  delinquency  in  payments.  This 
has  damaged  relations  even  with  good  cus- 
tomers, and  "it  will  take  several  years  to 
regain  their  good  will." 

A  tour  company  said  parts  for  Its  tour 
buses  had  to  be  flown  in  and  It  had  to  bear 
the  higher  costs.  Some  of  the  parts  are  ex- 
tremely heavy  and  higher  costs  will  un- 
doubtedly be  passed  on  to  customers. 

Hotels  and  restaurants. — A  linen  supply 
firm  said  Its  sales  were  down  6.8  percent 
from  normal,  and  proflts  before  taxes  were 
down  60  percent  In  August. 

The  Naplll  Kal  Beach  Club  on  Maul  said 
food  costs  for  Its  restaurant  increased  by 
$12,000  during  the  strike.  "Delay  of  construc- 
tion materials  from  the  Mainland  forced 
delay  in  the  opening  of  a  new  wing  from 
December  1,  1971,  to  AprU  1.  1972,  which 
will  result  In  lost  sales  of  $120,000." 

Hana  Ranch  Inc.  buUt  up  Its  Inventories 
in  anticipation  of  a  long  strike,  tlelng  up 
valuable  capital.  "It  seems  the  more  remote 
you  are,  the  greater  the  effect  of  a  strike," 
the  company  said. 

Construction. — Reporting  declines  In  sales 
and  proflt  before  taxes  (from  what  they 
consider  normal)    were: 

A  construction  materials  supplier — sales 
down  25  percent,  proflts  down  225  percent, 
which  Is  a  substantial  loss. 

Llllle-Contlnental  Mechanical  Corp. — sales 
down  25  to  30  percent;  proflts  down  20 
percent. 

A  painting  contractor — sales  down  5  per- 
cent; profit  down  10  percent. 


A  concrete  accessories  firm — sales  down  35 
percent;  proflt  down  28  percent. 

A  general  contracting  firm — sales  down  20 
percent;  proflt  down  20  percent. 

A  large  flrm  with  a  large  construction  di- 
vision reported  that  the  strike  caused  lost 
revenues  of  $18  million  and  lost  proflts  of 
$1.5  million,  plus  $10  million  in  lost  wages 
and  $3.8  million  In  lost  taxes. 

Wlmberly.  Whlsenand.  Allison  &  Tong. 
architectural  and  engineering  design  firm, 
said  a  strike  like  the  one  on  the  West  Coast 
docks  last  summer  "delays  construction  of 
buildings  in  progress  and  Increases  cost;  It 
also  makes  developers  hesitant  about  placing 
new  projects  out  for  bids." 

A  prefab  home  manufacturer  said  his  out- 
put was  reduced  about  50  percent  from  July 
to  October,  with  payroll  which  normally  runs 
around  $600,000  annnfilly  cut  25  percent  dur- 
ing that  period,  and  losses  amounting  to 
more  than  $100,000.  "Materials  ordered  In  late 
April  for  delivery  before  June  30  arrived  In 
late  December.  If  another  strike  Is  called," 
he  said,  "we  will  close  down  at  the  first  sign 
of  a  production  slow-down  due  to  lack  of 
materials." 

Slka  Chemical  Corp.  said  Increasing  inven- 
tories before  the  strike  increased  Its  ware- 
house costs  by  35  percent.  Then  when  the 
East  Coast  docks  were  struck,  it  had  to  move 
freight  from  Its  New  Jersey  factory  by  rail  to 
the  West  Coast  for  shipment  to  Hawaii,  which 
Increased  transportation  cost  115  percent. 
Now  with  the  threat  of  a  resumption  of  the 
West  Coast  strike.  It  Is  Increasing  Its  Inven- 
tories again  at  substantially  higher  cost  than 
normal,  to  protect  Its  customers. 

An  electrical  contractor  said  the  strike  de- 
layed new  construction  projects,  forced  It  to 
stockpile  materials,  hurt  Its  cash  flow.  In- 
crefsed  Its  Interest  expense,  Increased  costs 
of  warehousing  and  handling,  decreased 
sales,  and  Increased  transportation  costs  be- 
cause air  freight  was  required. 

MilUanl  Town  Inc..  major  land  developer, 
said  Interrupted  flow  of  materials  caused 
layoffs,  decreased  efficiency  of  operation  and 
cut  into  profits.  "A  major  expense  is  Inter- 
est that  must  be  paid  by  the  company  and 
by  purchasers  of  partially  completed  homes 
where  construction  has  been  delayed." 

Diversified  manufacturing. — Many  small 
manufacturers  suffered  heavy  losses  In  sales 
and  proflt  during  and  after  the  strike. 

A  snack  food  manufacturer  reported  sales 
dropped  25  percent  during  the  flnal  month 
of  the  strike  due  to  Increased  costs  In  al- 
ternate means  of  transportation  of  mate- 
rials from  the  Mainland. 

A  canner  whose  supplies  are  almost  all 
shipped  In  and  the  finished  product  shipped 
out  found  It  difficult  to  get  supplies  from 
East  Coast  sources  even  at  much  higher 
cost.  The  company  said.  "Shipping  strikes 
which  occur  with  regularity  In  Hawaii  will 
have  to  be  considered  as  an  additional  cost 
of  doing  business.  Management  will  think 
twice  before  expanding  operations  In  areas 
where  strikes  can  tie  up  business  for  three 
to  six  months  at  a  time." 

Crossroads  Press  Inc.,  a  publishing  firm, 
reported  what  numerous  small  businesses 
experienced  during  the  strike — slowing 
down  In  collection  of  receivables.  "In  the 
five  months  since  the  strike  started,  we  sent 
five  times  the  amount  In  receivables  to  a 
collection  agency  than  In  the  previous  three 
years  combined."  Employment  was  cut  by 
5  percent,  sales  dropped  18  percent  from 
normal  and  profit  before  taxes  was  down  35 
percent.  "December  business,  reflecting  the 
strike.  Is  estimated  to  be  15  percent  below 
normal,  and  advance  orders  for  January  are 
discouraging,"  the  company  said. 

HUo  Meat  Co.  Ltd.,  a  meat  packing  flrm 
based  In  Hllo,  Hawaii,  said  "the  meat  In- 
dustry averages  less  than  a  penny  proflt  per 
dollar  of  sales  and  we  are  no  exception 

"Consequently  the  added  cost  of  obtaining 
raw  materials  from  the  East  Coast,  by  air. 


and  from  Vancouver.  British  Columbia, 
^ttirned  a  profitable  operation  Into  a  loss. 
(Profits  before  taxes  for  November  and  De- 
cember were  105  percent  below  normal  or  In 
the  red.) 

"The  price  freeze  prevented  raising  prices. 
But  even  without  the  freeze,  unless  the  en- 
tire Industry  raises  prices,  a  small  segment 
such  as  ours  can  rapidly  become  non-com- 
petitive if  we  alone  do  so." 

A  large  manufacturer  of  gases  and  other 
Industrial  supplies  Increased  Inventories  be- 
fore the  strike  to  keep  Its  operations  going 
normally.  But  competition  was  so  keen  for 
shipping  space  after  the  strike  that  It  could 
get  only  enough  raw  material  to  operate  Its 
largest  plant  at  one-third  capacity. 

Finance —Banks,  like  other  businesses,  ex- 
perienced an  increaes  In  delinquent  loans 
due  to  the  strike.  Coins  were  a  problem  as 
their  Inventory  declined,  and  one  bank  re- 
ceived a  supply  from  the  East  at  additional 
cost,  but  it  would  be  prohibitive  to  fly  them 
In. 

Jerry  Hay  Inc.,  an  Insurance  agency,  said 
"premium  payments  began  to  lag  In  the  sec- 
ond month  of  the  strike.  We  had  to  advance 
premiums  in  those  cases.  A  resumption  of 
the  strike  will  force  us  to  borrow  money  be- 
cause we  have  used  up  our  surplus." 

Avco  Financial  Services  reported  that  the 
major  impact  of  the  strike  on  its  business 
"was  the  inability  of  many  customers  to 
make  payments.  We  had  to  grant  an  abnor- 
mal number  of  requests  for  extensions.  Our 
delinquency  rate  rose  substantially — In 
loans  in  July  and  August  and  sales  con- 
tracts In  October.  Volume  of  business 
dropped  in  August,  September,  and  October. 

"Potential  customers  are  hesitant  to  ob- 
ligate themselves  on  time  payment  debts, 
afraid  their  Income  may  be  affected,"  It 
said. 

Wholesaling  and  distribution. — Whole- 
salers, distributors,  food  brokers,  and  manu- 
facturer's representatives  appear  to  have  suf- 
fered large  loss  of  sales  and  In  profits  because 
the  nature  of  their  business  requires  ship- 
ment of  goods  from  the  Mainland. 

A  distributor  of  electrical  equipment  re- 
ported that  In  the  three  months  since  Au- 
gust 1  sales  were  dovim  15.6  percent  from  nor- 
mal, proflt  before  taxes  was  dovim  57.4  per- 
cent, employment  was  down  25  percent  and 
average  weekly  hours  worked  down  20  per- 
cent. 

Another  electrical  supplier  reported  sales 
down  12  percent  and  profit  before  taxes  down 
30  percent  because  manufacturers  absorbed 
air  freight  expense  to  help  keep  projects  go- 
ing. "But  they  will  not  absorb  such  costs 
in  the  future  and  they  are  Just  going  to 
forget   the  Hawaii  market." 

Hawaiian  Magazine  Distributors,  largest 
such  distributor  In  Hawaii,  reported  it  char- 
tered thirteen  707-jets  at  a  cost  of  $108,000 
to  bring  over  its  perishable  magazines  that 
have  to  be  delivered  on  a  current  basis.  It  Is 
an  82-employee  firm  and  suffered  a  $12,246 
loss  In  profit  before  taxes  between  August  1 
and  November  20.  If  the  strike  resumes,  the 
firm  will  consider  discontinuing  aU  distribu- 
tion for  the  duration. 

J.  A.  MacCosham  &  Co.  Ltd.,  a  meat  whole- 
saler, said  It  Invested  an  extra  quarter  mil- 
lion dollars  In  Inventory  for  the  strike,  but 
by  September,  It  had  to  fiy  In  new  supplies, 
and  sustained  losses  for  September  and 
October.  "Air  freighting  of  food  becomes  a 
necessity  In  a  strike,  and  every  family  In 
Hawaii  Is  hurt  by'the  higher  costs." 

A  wholesale  distributor  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts tripled  Its  Inventory  above  normal  levels 
in  anticipation  of  the  strike  but  by  mid- 
September  Its  stock  was  so  low  that  It  had 
difficulty  supplying  Its  customers.  As  a  result, 
it  has  lost  a  number  of  accounts.  Including  a 
large  one.  Between  August  15  and  November 
15,  Its  sales  dropped  30  percent  and  proflt 
before  taxes  showed  a  loss,  132  percent  below 
Its  normal  profit  level. 
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Thorn  Equipment  Co.  Inc.,  an  Industrial 
distributor,  reported  that  sales  In  the  three 
months  cf  the  strike  were  down  33  percent 
from  normal  levels,  and  profit  before  taxes 
disappeared — down  200  percent  from  normal 
profit  levels.  Because  it  cannot  quote  firm 
delivery  schedules  due  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  labor  situation,  military  and  government 
agencies  are  sending  their  requisitions  di- 
rectly to  Mainland  supply  depots,  and  local 
pxirchases  are  down  by  50  percent. 

South  Seas  Record  Distributors  Inc.  re- 
ported that  due  to  poor  retail  sales  in  records 
In  the  five  months  since  the  strike  started,  Its 
sales  to  retailers  dropped  15  percent  and 
losses  were  substantial — 262  percent  below 
normal  profit  before  tax  levels. 

Athletic  Supply  of  Hav/all  Ltd.  reported 
that  stockpiling  in  anticipation  of  the  strike 
reduced  the  Impact  on  Us  business,  but  only 
for  a  month.  'Then  we  began  to  feel  the  Im- 
pact and  It  Is  contlntilng  to  this  day  as  we 
have  been  unable  to  rebuild  our  stocks.  There 
has  net  been  sufficient  shipping  space  avail- 
able. 

"During  the  latter  part  cf  the  strike  we 
were  i-slng  air  freight  and  our  cost  increased 
greatly.  The  worst  effect,  however,  was  the 
fact  that  much  of  our  merchandise  cannot  be 
alrfre'ghted  as  the  dliTerentlal  between  ocean 
and  air  freight  Is  too  great.  This  applies  to 
toys  because  of  their  bulk  as  against  their 
cost,  and  It  applies  to  sporting  goods  such  as 
barbell  sets,  pool  tables,  table  tennis,  play- 
ground equipment,  and  gymnasium  equip- 
ment. 

■'Until  the  shipping  situation  can  be 
cleared  up  by  Federal  law,  we  see  nothing  but 
contlr.iiod  losses  for  business  In  the  State  of 
Hawaii  and  a  continual  Increase  in  cost  for 
the  consumer." 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  said  It  had  supplied  Its 
dealers  bv  air  even  at  substantially  higher 
cost  and  that  It  has  absorbed  that  cost. 

"Some  products,  such  as  X-ray  supplies,  are 
required  for  health  and  safety."  the  company 
said.  "Many  of  the  chemicals  needed  In  radi- 
ography are  considered  hazardous  and  cannot 
be  shipped  via  air.  Tliey  must  come  by  water 
trsnsportatton. 

"Although  we  have  tried  to  build  sufficient 
stocks  to  satisfy  local  needs,  we  lack  ware- 
house space  and  any  extended  shutdown  of 
shipping  could  jeopardize  the  health  and 
safety  of  our  people  in  Hawaii." 

Quality  Wiping  Rag  Co.  Inc.  reported  that 
lack  of  shipments  forced  It  to  cut  employ- 
ment by  40  percent  for  four  months  begin- 
ning In  late  July,  and  average  weekly  hours 
were  down  also  by  40  percent  and  as  high  as 
73  percent  In  the  worst  three  weeks  begin- 
ning In  late  October. 

"We  depend  on  raw  materials  from  the 
Mainland  for  production  of  industrial  rags 
for  our  local  customers  and  to  fulfill  the 
General  Services  Administration  contracts, 
which  we  have  not  been  able  to  fill  com- 
pletely. 

"As  a  business  which  supplies  military 
agencies,  we  must  be  able  to  asure  deliveries 
or  local  suppliers  would  be  bypassed  by  the 
military  which  would  purchase  their  supplies 
from  Mainland  sources  and  have  them 
shipped  In  military  vessels,"  It  said.  The  com- 
pany reported  substantial  losses  during  the 
four  months  through  November  15,  v?lth 
profits  before  taxes  down  137  percent. 

Services:  Western  Girl  Inc.,  temporary 
oflice  help  agency,  reported  that  a  few  cus- 
tomers went  out  of  business.  Most,  however. 
Just  tightened  their  belts  and  didn't  hire  ex- 
cept where  absolutely  necessary.  During  the 
three  months  beginning  September  1,  its 
sales  were  down  35  percent  from  normal  lev- 
els and  the  business  showed  a  loss. 

Pacific  Broadcasting  Co.  Inc.  lost  much  of 
Its  fall  business  and  had  only  25  percent  of 
Its  anticipated  business  under  contract  for 
January  due  to  the  uncertainty  oT  the  labor 
situation.  During  September  and  October, 
sales   were   down    18   percent   from    normal, 
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profits  before  taxes  down  52  percent,  and 
employment  down  40  percent. 

Hospital  Association  of  Hawaii  reported 
that  heavy  reliance  on  disposable  Items  with- 
in recent  years  presents  a  potential  crisis  In 
health  care  without  adequate  and  steady 
shipments  of  supplies  from  the  Mainland. 
During  November,  many  hospitals  found 
themselves  very  short  of  all  kinds  of  plastic 
containers  and  disposable  paper  products 
such  as  patient  drapes,  bed  pads  for  the 
chronically  ill,  and  towels. 

An  advertising  agency  reported  its  bill- 
ing for  September.  October,  and  November 
was  down  28  percent  from  1970.  The  Octo- 
ber billing  was  less  than  half  its  October 
1970  billing.  "Accounts  with  no  merchandise 
to  sell  don't  advertise,"  it  said. 

A  firm  providing  professional  service  to 
business  said  the  blgge*  Impact  of  the  strike 
on  Its  business  was  the  serious  delinquency 
problems  on  receivables  as  well  as  dramatic 
increase  in  credit  losses.  "We  are  certain  the 
full  impact  of  the  strike  has  not  yet  been 
fully  demonstrated.  We  believe  It  will  con- 
tinue for  at  least  four  months  even  in  the 
absence  of  a  resumption  of  the  strike." 

Wally  Ruckert  &  Co.,  an  advertising  agen- 
cy, reported  the  Impact  from  the  strike  was 
worst  between  October  1  and  December  31, 
when  sales  dropped  53  percent  from  normal, 
profit  before  taxes  dropped  85  percent,  em- 
ployment was  decreased  33  percent. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  long-range,  in- 
direct effect  of  shipping  strikes  on  Hawaii. 
Here  I  can  speak  from  many  years  of  ex- 
perience 35  vice  chairman  of  the  TerrltorlaJ 
Economic  and  Planning  Coordination  Au- 
thority from  1959  to  1960,  as  vice  chairman 
of  the  State  Board  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment from  1960  to  1962,  as  chairman  of  the 
Governors  Advisory  Committee  on  Financing 
from  1958  to  1962,  as  chairman  of  the  May- 
or's Advisory  Committee  on  Financing  from 
1960  to  1969,  and  as  senior  vice  president  and 
chairman  of  the  Research  Division  of  the 
First  Hawaiian  Bank  for  the  last  twelve  years. 
I  have  also  participated  in  many  trips  around 
the  Mainland  trying  to  sell  investors  on  Ha- 
waii, speaking  to  groups  and  talking  with 
Investors  on  many  occasions  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Hartford,  Chicago,  Dallas.  Los  Ange- 
les. Houston.  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and 
Portland. 

The  primary  long-range  Impact  of  strikes 
that  Interrupt  shipping  to  Hawaii  is  to 
make  It  more  difficult  to  attract  Investment 
capital  to  Hawaii. 

For  the  last  20  or  more  years,  the  economic 
growth  of  Hawaii  has  been  financed  in  large 
measure  by  capital  attracted  from  outside  of 
Hawaii.  This  is  necessarily  true  for  three  rea- 
sons. The  first  is  that  even  If  most  savings  of 
Hawaii  residents  were  kept  in  liquid  form  and 
ln\-ested  locally,  our  rate  of  economic  growth 
has  been  such  that  the  funds  would  be  in- 
adequate. The  second  reason  is  that  more  and 
more  savings  of  residents  of  Hawaii  are  chan- 
neled into  institutions  located  on  the  Main- 
land— such  as  Insurance  companies,  mutual 
funds,  the  stock  and  bond  market,  etc.  The 
third  reason  is  that  more  and  more  of  busi- 
ness enterprise  In  Hawaii  Is  owned  by  non- 
Hawaiian  parent  corporations,  so  that  profits 
made  locally  are  not  left  here  for  local  in- 
vestment but  are  channeled  to  head  offices 
m  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
etc.  There  are  some  2.000  foreign  (non- 
Hawaii)  firms  registered  to  do  business  in 
Hawaii.  They  Include  the  Kaiser  cement  plant 
and  property  development  on  Oahu;  Stand- 
ard OH  Co.  of  California's  oil  refinery:  Weyer- 
haeuser's  and  Plbreboard's  cardboard  con- 
tainer manufacturing;  hotel  chains  such  as 
Hilton,  Sheraton.  Western  International, 
Holiday  Inn.  and  Cinerama:  and  Boise  Cas- 
cade In  retailing  and  land  development.  Now 
engaged  In  business  in  Hawaii  are  all  the 
major  oil  companies  (Shell.  Phillips.  Union. 
Texaco,  and  Standard);  all  the  major  insur- 
ance companies;  airlines  such  as  Pan  Amer- 


ican, United,  Northwest,  Western,  Conti- 
nental,  Branlff,  American,  TWA,  and  a  host 
of  supplemental  air  carriers;  major  van  lines 
(Bekina,  Martin,  Dean,  Smyth);  major  milk 
and  milk-products  distributors  (Foremost 
and  Beatrice  Foods) ;  leading  retailers  (Sears 
Penney,  Kress,  Woolworth,  Hartfleld,  Boos- 
Atklns,  Parkview-Gem,  Longs  Drug) ;  the  ma- 
jor U-drives  (Hertz,  Avis,  National);  two  ma- 
jor bakery  chains  (Continental  and  Ward 
Poods);  a  brewery  (Schlltz);  and  a  super- 
market chain  (Safeway) .  In  addition  to  such 
major  foreign  firms,  a  large  number  of  tra- 
dltlonally  local  firms  are  now  owned  outside 
of  Hawaii  (Hawaiian  Telephone  Co.,  C.  Brew- 
er, Honlron,  HC&D,  First  Insurance  Co.,  etc 
etc.)  '       ■' 

The   result   Is   that   personal   savings  and 
business  profits  tend  to  flow  out  of  the  State, 
and  that  economic  development  hinges  in 
large  measure  upon  our  abill^  to  attract 
outside    Investment   funds    into   the   State. 
Our  ability  to  attract  such  funds  is  always 
given  a  serious  setback  by  any  strike  that 
Interrupts  shipping.   In   1960  I  wrote  a  24- 
page  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Brief  Review  of 
Hawaii  for  the  Businessman"  and  toward  the 
end  of  It,  I  dealt  with  four  subjects  which  I 
had    found    caused    the    Mainland    Investor 
the    greatest    concern — taxes,    land    tenure, 
cost  of  living,  and  strikes.  In  the  pages  de- 
voted to  these  four  subjects,  I  felt  It  neces- 
sary to  devote  half  the  entire  space  to  the 
last  subject — because  I  knew  from  experl- 
ence  that  that  subject  was  of  most  critical 
concern — even  though  we  had  not  had  a  sig- 
nificant interruption  to  shipping  since  1952. 
My   bank   alone   services  more   than   $125 
million   of    mortgages   that   it   has   sold   to 
Mainland  investors,  and   the  greatest   con- 
cern of  my  colleagues  arising  from  last  year's 
strike  is  that  It  will  be  vastly  more  difficult 
to  sell  mortgages  to  Mainland  Investors  In 
the  future  than   It   has  been   in  the  past. 
Would  you  invest  money  in  Hawaii  (or  Flor- 
ida,  or   any  other   part   of   the   country)    if 
that  area  were  subject  to  being  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  all  means  cf  trans- 
portation— including      ships,      cars,      buses, 
trucks,  raUroads  and  airlines?  Hawaii,  unlike 
any  other  part  of  the  country,  is  served  only 
by  ships  and  airlines,  and  while  we  have  never 
had  a  simultaneous  shutdown  of  both,  even 
that   Is  a  possibility.   Even   a  strike  of  one 
of  our  two  methods  of  physical  contact  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  Is  enough  to  scare  most 
investors  out  of  their  wits — and  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  a  strike  does.   I   would  suggest 
that  a  recurrence  of  the  dock  strike  for  three 
or  four  months  or  more  in   1972  wotild  set 
Hawaii   back   economically   for   a   decade.   I 
make  this  statement  advisedly  after  much 
thought  and  experience.  , 

Another  long-range  Impact  of  k  strike  in- 
terrupting shipping  Is  that  It  wfeakens  the 
entire  fabric  of  the  Hawaii  business  com- 
munity. Many  firms  that  were  strong  be- 
come weak,  many  that  were  weak  become 
marginal,  many  that  were  marginal  become 
submarglnal,  many  that  were  submarglnal 
become  defunct.  Those  that  survive  such  a 
strike  emerge  In  a  weaker  condition  than  be- 
fore and  are  therefore  more  subject  to  any 
adverse  condition  that  might  develop  in  the 
future. 

A  final  long-range  impact  of  such  strikes 
is  the  permanent  loss  of  markets  by  our  ex- 
port industries.  Other  witnesses  will  docu- 
ment this  fact,  but  we  know  from  long  ex- 
perience that  when  Hawaiian  products  are 
not  avaUable,  purchasers  shift  to  other 
sources  of  supply  and  such  shifting  is  very 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  reverse. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  last 
comments  Is  that  Hawaii  will  suffer  from  the 
99-day  1971  dock  strike  for  years  to  come.  Just 
as  she  suffered  from  the  177-day  1949  dock 
strike  for  many  years.  In  fact,  it  was  not  until 
about  1955  that  Hawaii's  economy  began  to 
turn  upward  after  the  1949  strike.  The  final 
conclusion    of    ah    my    testimony    can    be 
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summed  up  by  reminding  you  that  shipping 
Is  still  Hawaii's  life  line,  and  that  a  severed 
artery  bleeds  profusely. 

I  think  it  Is  obvious  from  what  I  have  said 
that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Hawaii 
will  support  strongly  any  legislation  that  will 
make  a  major  contribution  to  protecting 
Hawaii  from  shipping  interruptions.  We  be- 
lieve that  with  certain  modifications,  S.  2836 
would  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
achieving  this  objective. 

There  are  two  modifications  that  we  would 
recommend.  First,  we  think  the  option  given 
to  the  Governor  of  Hawaii  to  trigger  the 
mechanics  of  S.  2836  should  start  immedi- 
ately with  the  beginning  of  the  strike  in- 
stead of  waiting  30  days,  because  (1)  the 
governor  should  know  by  then  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  likelihood  of  a  settlement  in 
the  near  future  and  (2)  at  best  no  ships 
would  be  serving  Hawaii  for  at  least  a  month 
or  perhaps  two  months  or  more  after  the 
mechanics  are  put  in  motion.  Should  he  wait 
until  the  strike  was  already  30  days  or  more 
old.  Hawaii  might  not  see  any  ships  under 
steam  until  the  strike  had  lasted  two-and- 
one-half  or  three  months  or  even  longer. 

Second,  we  seriously  doubt  that  there 
would  be  anything  like  an  adequate  supply 
of  available  American  ships  not  involved  in 
the  dispute  to  do  any  good.  The  solution  to 
this  is  twofold.  One  solution  would  be  to 
write  into  the  bill  a  temporary  suspension 
of  the  Jones  Act  for  the  duration  of  the 
strike  so  that  foreign  Ehips  could  be  used  in 
the  HawsLll-Malnland  trade.  The  second  solu- 
tion would  be  to  use  ships  cf  companies  In- 
volved in  the  dispute  but  to  use  them  under 
some  terms  that  did  not  in  fact  remove  the 
economic  pressure  on  them  to  settle  the 
strike.  We  are  not  enough  of  marine  account- 
ing specialists  to  suggest  how  this  could  be 
done,  but  we  feel  sure  that  it  could. 

Aside  from  the  merits  of  S.  2836,  let  me 
strongly  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  do  every- 
thing it  can  to  put  the  U.S.  Senate  on  record 
as  recognizing  that  interruptions  to  shipping 
constitute  a  dire  emergency  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  Certainly  any  legislation  designed  to 
protect  this  island  community  must  move 
from  the  base  of  a  recognized  problem  that 
must  be  solved.  As  far  as  Hawaii  is  concerned, 
we  must  make  a  break  with  the  thinking 
that  says  that  no  part  of  the  nation  is  In 
Jeopardy  until  the  entire  nation  is  In  Jeop- 
ardy and  that  therefore  the  only  emergency 
that  merits  action  is  a  national  emergency. 

I  feel  that  I  have  demonstrated  today  that 
a  shipping  or  dock  strike  that  severs  Hawaii's 
life  line  is  in  fact  a  threat  to  the  life  of  one 
of  the  50  states  of  the  nation.  The  only  re- 
maining question  is :  Will  the  Congrees  toler- 
ate a  situation  that  can  effectively  destroy 
one  of  the  states  of  the  Union?  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  answer  is  "No,"  and  that  this 
Subcommittee  will  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  persuading  the  entire  Congress  to 
say  "No." 


Retail  Board.  Chamber  or  Commerce  of 
Hawaii.  Statement  Before  StrBCOMMiTTEE 
ON  Merchant  Marine  and  P^herxes.  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Commerce,  January  18, 
1972 

My  name  is  Wellington  Chu.  I  am  Presi- 
dent Of  the  Retail  Board  and  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Ala  Moana  Center.  The  Retail 
Board  represents  all  the  major  retailers  aa 
well  as  a  large  segment  of  the  smaller  retail 
outlets  on  Oahu. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  express  the 
retail  viewpoint  and  the  Impact  that  ship- 
ping interruptions  have  on  our  retail  indus- 
try. This  hearing  is  heartening  to  our  island 
people,  because  it  reflects  the  United  States 
Government's  concern  for  the  well-being  of 
Hawaii. 

The  West  Coast  dock  strike,  which  started 
July  1  and  was  temporarily  halted  by  the 
Taft-Hartley  injunction  on  October  7,  dra- 


matically illustrated  Hawaii's  dependence 
upon  uninterrupted  shipping.  The  strike  was 
particularly  serious  for  many  retailers  and 
for  those  who  depend  upon  them  to  secure 
the  necessities  of  daily  living. 

The  retail  Industry  is  the  largest  employer, 
other  than  government.  It  createe  more  new 
jobs  than  any  other  Industry  and  it  is  the 
largest  gross  Income  tax  producer  for  tiie 
State,  generating  44  Tc  of  the  total  State  grcss 
income  tax  revenues.  Annual  retail  sales  for 
the  State  exceed  two  billion  dollars. 

When  we  talk  about  retailing,  we  mean 
only  those  businesses  that  sell  commodities 
direct  to  the  consumer.  We  are  not  including 
the  activities  of  restaurants,  hotels  and  other 
service  Industries,  although  in  some  respects 
they  come  under  the  classification  of  re- 
tailing. 

Hawaii's  geographical  position  requires 
merchandising  methods  that  are  of  an  unique 
nature.  As  an  island  state,  completely  sepa- 
rated by  2400  miles  of  ocean  from  the  rest 
of  the  U.S.A.,  its  dependency  on  waterborne 
shipping  is  enormous.  Other  states  have 
alternate  transportation  systems — ^rall  or 
truck — and  many  have  the  additional  choices 
of  river  or  ocean  shipping.  But  when  normal 
ocean  shipping  is  disrupted,  Hawaii's  only 
alternative  is  air  freight,  which  places  an 
added  economic  burden  on  Hawaii's  people. 

No  other  state  in  the  Union  is  confronted 
with  the  cost  of  carrying  such  large  inven- 
tories. In  Hawaii,  a  normal  procedure  for  a 
merchant  is  to  anticipate  bis  stock  require- 
ments 60  to  120  days  in  advance  on  each  of 
the  thousands  of  items  in  inventory.  From 
the  time  the  order  is  placed  with  a  supplier 
on  the  mainland  to  the  date  the  merchandise 
is  received  in  the  merchant's  warehouse,  the 
average  time  lapse  is  60  to  90  days.  In  re- 
tailing, a  high  rate  of  turnover  of  inventory 
is  a  major  factor  in  making  a  profit.  Any 
interruption  of  shipping,  whether  it  be  a 
"slow  down"  or  a  complete  shut  down,  re- 
duces the  rate  of  turnover  and  has  an  Im- 
mediate effect  on  Hawaii  business.  Inter- 
ference of  shipping  for  the  duration  of  over 
one  month  has  serious  effects  on  retail  sales, 
operating  costs,  unemployment  and  profits. 
Business  begins  to  feel  the  full  impact  of  a 
strike  after  90  to  100  days,  and  at^^mt-stage 
it  becomes  more  serious  by  the' day,  with 
casualties  among  business  firms  arod  em- 
ployment rapidly  increasing.  ^ 

A  comparison  of  Hawaii  with  other  sCStes 
on  this  issue  Is  quite  revealing.  Mainland 
stores  can  receive  merchandise  in  two  to 
seven  days  by  truck  or  rail  from  their  sup- 
pliers, which  enables  them  to  carry  a  smaller 
inventory  and  have  greater  flexibility  in 
stock  control.  This  results  in  a  much  smaller 
warehouse  requirement,  a  decrease  in  the 
cost  of  money  that  is  Invested  in  Inventory, 
and  a  lower  cost  of  handling  inventory.  The 
geographical  and  transportation  advantages 
enable  mainland  stores  to  replace  fast  mov- 
ing items  In  a  few  days 

Keeping  in  mind  these  introductory  re- 
marks, It  Is  easily  understood  why  a  ship- 
ping strike,  which  may  be  only  an  incon- 
venience to  some  states,  has  a  serious  effect 
on  Hawaii's  retailers.  We  estimate  a  loss  of 
retail  sales  on  Oahu  as  a  result  of  the  1971 
shipping  strike  to  be  in  the  area  of  40  mil- 
lion dollars. 

The  first  six  months  of  1971,  retail  sales 
increased  10.04%  over  the  same  period  of 
1970.  We  had  projected  a  smaller  Increase 
of  8.7%  for  the  last  six  months  of  1971  be- 
cause of  the  economic  conditions  of  the  na- 
tion. 75%  of  our  projected  increase  was  lost 
during  the  period  of  July  1  through  Novem- 
ber 30  of  1971  as  a  result  of  the  shipping 
strike.   (See  "Exhibit  A") 

Harmful  side  effects  within  the  retail  in- 
dustry include  unemployed  personnel,  reduc- 
tion in  seasonal  work  in  retail  stores  for  stu- 
dents and  others,  flnanclal  failure  of  Arms, 
reduced  profits  and  higher  consumer  prices. 


The  effects  go  far  beyond  the  shores  of 
Hawaii.  Mainland  manufacturers  produced 
merchandise  in  anticipation  of  orders  from 
Hawaii  which  did  not  materialize,  so  they 
were  over-stocked  and  their  profits  lor  1971 
were  reduced.  Some  mainland  producers  ex- 
perienced a  complete  loss  of  perishables  that 
were  ready  for  surface  shipment  to  Hawaii 
durinj  the  period  of  the  strike. 

The  large  retail  stores  shipped  appr.:xi- 
mately  85"  of  their  Inventory  by  air  during 
July,  August  and  September.  The  air  freight 
cost  on  the  "all  kind  rate"  cargo  Is  approxi- 
mately 44%  higher  than  surface  freight,  and 
the  additional  cost  had  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
retailer  after  the  enactment  of  the  wage- 
price-rent-freeze  on  Aug.  15th. 

The  impression  of  many  on  the  mainland 
was  that  the  west  coast  shipping  strike  was 
not  seriously  affecting  Hawaii  because  ade- 
quate food  was  available  ard  there  was  no 
starvation.  Although  food  is  of  prime  Impor- 
tance, the  State's  economy  cannot  survive  on 
necessities  alone.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
the  strike  had  deteriorating  effects  on 
the  economy  of  Hawaii  to  a  degree  where  it 
impeded  the  progress  of  goveriunent.  busi- 
neas  and  Individuals.  It  even  extended  Into 
reduced  Federal  Government  tax  revenues 
and  increased  Federal  unemployment  costs. 
Every  person  and  busineas  in  Hawaii  has  been 
affected,  either  directly  or  Indirectly  by  the 
strike.  Numerous  Induotrles  across  the  main- 
land have  also  suffered  losses  as  a  result  of 
the  strike. 

Recovery  from  a  shipping  strike  is  long, 
tedious  and  costly  to  the  merchant.  The 
regular  flow  cf  incoming  merchandLse  has 
ceastd.  Stocks  arc  out  of  balance  or  depleted, 
which  reduces  sales  and  profits;  cargo  is 
backlogged  from  the  coast  to  consolidation 
points  In  the  midwest,  etc. 

Some  merchandise  consigned  to  Hawaii's 
retailers  has  been  on  the  West  Coast  docks 
since  September,  due  to  lack  of  shipping 
space.  Retailers  did  not  receive  some  of  their 
Christmas  merchandise  in  time  for  sale  in 
1971.  so  their  inventories,  obsolescence,  and 
warehouse  costs  are  excessive. 

Normally,  the  merchandise  Is  paid  for  by 
the  retailer  when  it  leaves  the  supplier.  When 
merchandise  is  delayed  by  a  strike,  the  money 
invested  by  the  merchant  has  been  lying 
idle. 

Merchandise  arrives  in  such  large  quan- 
tities after  a  strike  that  the  merchants' 
physical  plant  and  facilities  are  incapable 
of  processing  the  shipments  without  delays 
and  substantial  Increased  costs. 

For  a  healthy  economy,  Hawaii  needs  to 
attract  new  business,  but  the  past  history 
of  recurring  shipping  and  dock  strikes  is  a 
major  factor  which  Is  considered  by  com- 
panies contemplating  opening  a  business  in 
Hawaii.  The  control  by  one  union  of  the 
weit  coast  docks,  the  local  docks,  and  the 
sugar  and  pineapple  industries,  cannot  be 
overlooked  by  prudent  businessmen.  Also, 
there  is  the  threat  of  a  strike  by  the  mem- 
bers of  any  of  the  five  unions  who  operate 
the  ships  that  supply  Hawaii. 

The  retail  Industry  has  Invested  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  Hawaii  and  Is  con- 
tinuing to  invest  in  new  shopping  centers, 
new  stores  and  expansion  of  existing  stores; 
but  when  one  segment,  whether  it  be  em- 
ployer, labor  unions,  or  government,  can 
arbitrarily  take  action  that  strangles  the 
economy  and  growth  of  a  State  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  it  Is  time  that  our  elected 
Congressmen  in  Washington  balance  the 
scale  by  adopting  legislation  that  Is  fair 
alike  to  business,  the  consumer  and  labor. 
The  pe<^le  of  the  50th  State  should  not  be 
forced  to  live  under  the  constant  threat  of 
economic  disruption  from  surface  shipping 
strikes. 

The  salient  points  of  our  testimony  can 
be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Hawaii    is    particularly    vtilnerable    to 
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shipping  Interruptions  due  to  its  separation 
■from  the  rest  of  the  United  States  by  2400 
miles  of  ocean. 

2.  The  recent  west  coast  shipping  strike 
seriously  impaired  the  retail  Industry,  caus- 
ing a  decrease  In  pro0ts  due  to  less  frequent 
turnover  of  Inventory  and  Increased  expenses. 

3.  The  strike  Increased  unemployment, 
when  unemployment  was  near  a  record  high. 

4.  It  Increased  prices  to  the  consumer — 
adding  to  the  inflationary  spiral.  (80%  of 
the  goods  consumed  in  Hawaii  Is  shipped  In.) 

5.  The  strike  Increased  the  expenses  of  the 
State  and  caused  a  substantial  loss  of  tax 
revenue. 


6.  Recurring  shipping  Interruptions  dis- 
courage Investments  and  new  businesses 
from  opening  in  Hawaii. 

7.  Costs  to  the  Federal  Government  were 
Increased  with  a  corresponding  decrease  In 
Federal  Government  tax  revenues. 

8.  Mainland  suppliers  suffered  decreases 
in  business  due  to  loss  of  sales  to  firms  In 
Hawaii — further  resxiltlng  In  losses  to  State 
and  Federal  tax  revenues. 

For  these  reasons  we  endorse  the  adoption 
of  legislation  that  wUl  protect  Hawaii  against 
repeated  Interruption  of  shipping,  and  re- 
spectfully request  Congress  for  prompt 
action. 


EXHIBIT  A 
RETAIL  SALES  COMPARISONS  OF  1970  AND  1971,  1ST  DISTRICT  (OAHU> 


Actual  retail  Actual  retail        Projected  retail 

sales  January  sales  July  sales  July  Actual  retail 

tlirough  June  ttirough  November  ttirough November'  sales  July' 


971 $867,428,084 

1970 788,268.649 

Gain  or  loss 79, 159,435 

Percent  gain  or  loss -(-lO 


$716,035,983 
695,  572, 175 


$756,086,954 
695,  572, 175 


$130,617,020 
155,258,942 


20.  463, 808 


60.514,779  (-24,641,922) 


+2 


+8.7 


-18 


'  Estimated  figures  on  the  basis  of  uninterrupted  shipping. 
>West  coast  sfnpping  strike  started  July  1,  1971. 

Source:  General  excise  and  u>e-tax  base  (current).  State  of  ffawaii,  director  of  taxation. 


(This  marks  the  end  of  the  discussion 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  'Mr.  Gambrell)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


CONVENTION  ON  THE  MEANS  OF 
PROHIBITING  AND  PREVENTING 
ILLICIT  IMPORT.  EXPORT.  AND 
TRANSFER  OF  OWNERSHIP  OP 
CULTURAL  PROPERTY— REMOVAL 
OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  in  executive  session.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  injunction  of 
secrecy  be  removed  from  the  Convention 
on  the  Means  of  Prohibiting  and  Pre- 
venting the  Illicit  Import,  Export,  and 
Transfer  of  Ownership  of  Cultural  Prop- 
erty— Executive  B.  92d  Congress,  second 
session — transmitted  to  the  Senate  today 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  convention,  together  with 
the  President's  message,  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  that  the  Pres- 
ident's message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  accession.  I 
transmit  herewith  the  Convention  on 
the  Means  of  Prohibiting  and  Preventing 
the  Illicit  Import.  Export  and  Transfer 
of  Ownership  of  Cultural  Property. 


The  illicit  movement  of  national  art 
treasures  has  become  a  matter  of  serious 
concern  in  the  world  community.  Many 
countries  have  lost  important  cultural 
property  through  illegal  exportation. 
The  theft  of  art  objects  from  museums, 
churches  and  collections  is  increasing. 
Rising  prices  for  antiquities  stimulate 
looting  of  archaeological  sites,  causing 
the  destruction  of  irreplaceable  re- 
sources for  scientific  and  cultural 
studies.  In  addition,  the  appearance  in 
the  United  States  of  important  art 
treasures  of  suspicious  origin  gives  rise 
to  problems  in  our  relations  with  other 
countries. 

The  Convention,  adopted  on  Novem- 
ber 14.  1970,  by  a  vote  of  77  to  1  with  8 
absentions  at  the  Sixteenth  General 
Conference  of  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation, is  a  significant  effort  at  multi- 
lateral cooperation  to  help  preserve  the 
cultural  resources  of  mankind.  Under 
the  Convention,  each  state  undertakes  to 
protect  its  own  cultural  heritage  and 
agrees  to  cooperate  in  a  number  of  im- 
portant but  limited  respects  to  help  pro- 
tect the  cultural  heritage  of  other  states. 
Perhaps  the  heart  of  the  Convention 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States 
is  Article  9,  which  establishes  an  im- 
portant new  framework  for  internation- 
al cooperation. 

Under  this  Article,  the  states  parties 
undertake  to  participate  in  a  concerted 
international  effort  to  determine  and  to 
carry  out  the  necessary  corrective  meas- 
ures in  cases  in  which  a  state's  cultural 
patrimony  is  in  jeopardy  from  pillage  of 
archaeological  or  ethnological  materials. 
The  convention  also  requires  states 
parties  to  prohibit  the  import  of  cultural 
property  stolen  from  museums,  public 
monuments  or  similar  institutions  and 
to  take  appropriate  steps,  upon  request, 
to  recover  and  return  such  cultural  prop- 
erty. In  addition,  they  pledge  to  take 
what  mefisures  they  can,  consistent  with 
existing  national  legislation,  to  prevent 


museums  and  similar  institutions  within 
their  territory  from  acquiring  cultural 
property  originating  in  another  state 
party  which  has  been  illegally  exported 
after  entry  into  force  of  the  Convention. 

I  am  enclosing  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  which  more  fully  explains 
the  Convention  and  the  reservation  and 
imderstandings  we  recommend.  Certain 
provisions  of  the  Convention  will  require 
implementing  legislation,  which  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  will  be  prei>ared  to  dis- 
cuss during  the  Senate's  consideration 
of  the  Convention. 

I  believe  international  c<K)peration  is 
required  in  order  to  preserve  the  priceless 
heritage  of  humanity,  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  give  prompt  advice  and  con- 
sent to  United  States  accession  to  this 
Convention,  subject  to  the  reservation 
and  understandings  recommended  in  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  February  2, 1972. 


SENATOR   COTTON   COMPLETES    25 
YEARS  IN  CONGRESS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  when 
this  session  of  Congress  convened,  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  and  beloved  col- 
leagues reached  a  milestone  in  his 
career. 

At  that  point,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  com- 
pleted 25  years  of  service  to  his  State  and 
the  Nation  as  a  Member  of  Congress — 
first  in  the  House  and  since  1954  in  the 
Senate. 

If  it  were  the  choice  of  Norris  Cotton 
alone,  no  attention  whatever  would  have 
been  focused  upon  this  achievement.  But 
he  has  so  many  friends  and  admirers  in 
and  out  Congress  that  such  an  anniver- 
sary could  not — and,  happily,  did  not — 
go  unnoticed. 

In  the  best  of  all  tributes,  hundreds  of 
Senator  Cotton's  friends  and  neighbors 
gathered  together  in  his  hometown  of 
Lebanon,  N.H.,  last  Monday  night  to  ob- 
serve the  anniversary  and  indicate  their 
high  esteem  and  warm  affection  for 
NoRRis  Cotton. 

Prom  all  reports,  it  was  quite  an  event. 
There  were  messages  from  the  President, 
the  Vice  President,  Cabinet  officers  and 
from  many  of  his  Senate  colleagues.  The 
principal  speaker  for  the  occasion  was 
our  distinguished  minority  leader  (Mr. 
Scott)  who  said  very  eloquently  what 
many  of  us  feel  about  the  great  Ameri- 
can who  serves  New  Hampshire  as  its 
senior  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  remarks  deliv- 
ered by  Senator  Scott  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  remarks  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  op  Pennsylvania.  Re- 
ptTBLiCAN  Leader,  at  Testimonial  Dinner, 
FOB  Senator  Norris  Cotton,  Lebanon,  N.H., 
January  31,  1972 

Somewhere  out  there  In  America  there  may 
be  a  happier,  more  relaxed  testimonial  din- 
ner than  this — but  I  doubt  It  very  much. 

I  know  there's  nothing  like  It  going  on 
elsewhere  In  New  Hampshire  tonight.  Instead 
your  ski  slopes  are  littered  with  Democratic 
presidential  hopefuls — all  going  downhill. 
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And  there  must  be  half  a  hundred  of  their 
campaign  offices  with  doors  wide  open  and 
workers  trying  to  hustle  people  Inside.  About 
the  only  ones  willing  to  go  In  are  bill  collec- 
tors from  the  telephone,  utility  and  air  line 
companies — they  got  burned  In  1968  and 
1970  with  Democratic  promises  to  pay — which 
appear  to  be  as  empty  as  their  campaign 
promises. 

But  there  I  go  being  political.  In  a  gather- 
ing which  Is  really  Just  plain  friendly. 

Is  there  anything  nicer  than  a  hometown 
bash  Just  to  honor  one  of  your  own  who  has 
really  made  good?  Not  to  raise  funds,  not 
because  he  is  running  for  anything,  but  Just 
to  break  bread,  and  raise  a  toast  or  two  or 
three  to  the  Lebanon  lawyer  who  practiced 
here  so  long  and  so  amiably,  became  a  state 
legislator  In  the  best  and  most  professional 
sense  of  the  word 

And  topped  It  off  by  making  his  mark  In 
Congress,  first  the  House,  then  the  Senate. 

And  I  really  mean  Norris  Cotton  has  made 
bis  mark. 

I  feel  Just  a  mite  111  at  ease  speaking  to 
Lebanon  people  about  Senator  Norris  Cotton. 
After  all,  I  am  being  called  up>on  to  deliver 
an  oration  about  one  of  America's  greatest 
orators. 

You  people  who  have  heard  Norris — and  I 
am  sure  every  living  person  In  New  Hamp- 
shire had  heard  him  at  least  once — have 
developed  high  standards  In  speech  making. 
I  am  told  even  those  now  in  their  graves 
rest  more  easily  because  they  beard  Norris 
at  least  once  In  their  lifetime.  And  even  old 
Dan  Webster  smiles  down  upon  him  benignly, 
as  he  sits  at  Dan's  old  desk  In  the  Senate. 

He's  known  throughout  the  country  as  the 
Granite  State  Orator.  You  have  no  Idea  what 
happens  In  the  Senate  when  Norris  decides  It 
Is  time  to  let  loose  an  oratorical  blast — I 
might  say  he  Is  best  when  he  does  it  straight 
off  the  cuff. 

When  some  of  my  colleagues  rise  to  orate, 
there  Is  a  rush  for  the  doors.  When  Norris 
gets  going,  they  pour  back  In  to  hear  him. 

And  does  he  get  results!  One  afternoon  a 
young  Democratic  Senator  was  making  a 
batch  of  charges  against  some  official  In  the 
Nixon  Administration.  Norris  came  into  the 
Chamber,  realized  that  much  of  this  was 
Just  plain  hearsay,  rose  up  and  let  loose  a 
few  choice  paragraphs, — so  choice  In  fact, 
that  the  other  Senator  In  embarrassment, 
apologized  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  right 
then  and  there — and  literally  fled  the 
Chamber.  Interestingly  enough,  he  was  de- 
feated In  his  try  for  reelection. 

But  Norris  doesn't  play  favorites;  he  Is  not 
one  of  these  100%  My  Party  Right  or  Wrong 
types.  He  Is  a  loyal  Republican,  and  gen- 
erally a  solid  supporter  of  the  Nt.xon  Admin- 
istration. 

But  In  the  best  New  Hampshire  sense,  he 
belongs  to  no  man.  He  relies  on  his  own 
Judgment;  he  makes  up  his  mind  using  his 
own  highly  developed.  Independent  good 
New  Hampshire  common  sense. 

And  when  he  decides  to  differ  with  his 
Administration,  there  Is  very  little  doubt 
about  where  he  stands.  One  afternoon  he 
stood  up  and  In  a  few  short,  magnificent 
paragraphs  made  It  clear  he  wasn't  buying 
an  Administration  proposal — topping  It  off 
referring  to  the  bureaucrats  carrying  out  the 
programs  as  a  "bunch  of  boy  scouts" — 

This  was  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Evi- 
dently the  word  ricocheted  down  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  to  the  White  House  in  a  very 
few  minutes.  Before  Norris  got  back  to  his 
office,  his  staff  was  getting  rather  frantic 
phone  calls  from  Administration  officials 
wanting  to  know  what  they  could  do  to 
change  Senator  Cotton's  opinion  of  them. 

I  am  told  he  let  them  stew  In  their  Juice 
for  a  while,  and  then,  repeated  to  them  his 
analysis  of  their  actions.  After  which,  they 
changed  their  time. 

Norris  Cotton  is  in  fact  a  re«a  leader.  A 
real  spokesman  for  New  Hampshire,  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  Nation. 


He  occupies  positions  of  leadership  In  the 
Senate;  highest  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Commerce  Committee;  highest 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Apprd- 
prlatlons  Subcommittee  on  health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare;  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Re- 
publican Conference,  Member  of  the  Senate 
Republican  Policy  Committee. 

In  our  Party  deliberations  in  the  Senate, 
Norris  is  one  of  the  most  thoughtful,  witty 
and  delightful  speakers. 

And  he  is  also  part  of  the  Senate  Leader- 
ship group  which  confers  with  President 
Nixon  nearly  every  Tuesday  morning  at  the 
White  House. 

But  I  don't  want  to  say  too  many  fine 
things  about  Norris  tonight,  even  though 
they  are  true.  I  don't  want  to  run  the  risk 
here  of  having  a  repeat  of  what  happened 
to  a  certain  Republican  Senator — whose 
name  shall  be  forever  buried — who  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  testimonial  dinner  not 
too  long  ago. 

Man  after  man  stood  up  and  praised  him 
to  the  skies.  His  colleagues  started  out  by 
caUlng  him  a  great  American.  By  the  time 
the  tenth  or  twelfth  of  them  had  spoken  he 
had  become  the  Greatest  Living  American. 
And  by  the  time  it  was  all  over,  he  had  be- 
gun to  believe  it  himself. 

After  the  dinner  he  got  In  his  car  and 
turned  to  his  wife  and  inquired.  "After  all. 
Honey,  how  many  Great  Americans  do  you 
know?" 

She  looked  at  him  calmly  and  answered, 
"One  less  than  you  think  I  know." 

I  have  been  honored  by  being  elected 
Senate  Republican  Floor  Leader.  I  cannot 
let  this  opportunity  pass  without  telling 
you — Norris  Cotton's  friends  and  neigh- 
bors— how  much  this  friend  means  to  me 
personally  In  helping  me  meet  the  burdens  of 
my  post. 

Without  his  help,  his  stout  support,  his 
candid  and  honest  comments — and  he  has  no 
hesitation  in  telling  me  when  he  thinks  I  am 
wrong — my  Job  would  l)e  impossible. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  Norris  Cotton's 
oratorical  abilities.  But  you  In  Lebanon, 
and  all  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  know 
him  also  for  his  talents  as  a  writer. 

You  know  this  through  the  News  Letter 
he  sends  out  to  you  from  time  to  time  when 
the  Senate  is  In  session.  Let  me  tell  you  about 
his  News  Letter:  there  is  simply  no  other 
Senatorial  letter  that  can  compare  with 
Norris  Cotton's  for  simple,  clear  style  and 
eloquence. 

One  such  letter  In  particular  will  always 
stay  in  my  mind.  Because  it  not  only  stands 
as  a  model  of  eloquence,  but  it  also  glows 
with  Norris  Cotton's  reverent  love  for  his 
country. 

He  wrote  it  about  six  years  ago  on  Veter- 
an's Day  and  It  was  a  description  of  Arling- 
ton Cemetery,  across  the  river  from  Wash- 
ington, where  lie  burled  so  many  of  our 
heroes,  some  famous,  some  known  only  to 
friends  or  relatives — but  all  heroes. 

One  of  my  staff  got  hold  of  a  copy,  and  he 
was  so  moved  by  it  that  he  passed  it  on  to 
me.  As  I  read  it,  I  felt  that  prickling  of  the 
scalp,  that  shiver,  that  smarting  of  the  eyes 
which  we  only  know  when  the  deep  mystic 
chord  of  "Duty,  Honor,  and  Country"  has 
been  touched. 

How  right  it  was  for  a  New  Hampshire 
man  to  speak  so  reverently  of  those  whpt 
fought  and  died  for  their  country.  YouF, 
state  may  be  small  In  size,  but  it  has  given 
tough-grained  men  to  all  our  mortal  com- 
bats, from  the  colonial  wars  to  those  of  the 
20th  Century. 

Norris,  I  will  always  think  of  that  News 
Letter  as  one  of  the  finest  essays  on  patriot- 
Ism  I  have  ever  read.  And  I  will  also  think 
of  how  fortunate  you  are  to  come  from  such 
a  great  state,  and  how  fortunate  that  great 
state  Is  to  have  you  as  its  preeminent  spokes- 
man in  the  Congress  of  our  United  States. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join   in   the   tribute   the  distinguished 


assistant  minority  leader  (Mr.  Griffin) 
has  paid  to  Senator  Norris  Cotton. 

I  think  it  need  be  said  of  Norris  Cot- 
ton that  he  unites  in  himself,  in  unique 
fashion,  commonsense,  a  high  order  of 
intelligence,  a  high  degree  of  intellectual 
integrity,  and  an  unsurpassed  amount  of 
political  courage. 


EQUAL   EMPLOYMENT   OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OP  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  biU  (S.  2515)  to  further 
promote  equal  employment  opportunities 
for  American  workers. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  amendment  813toS.  2515. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  state  that  I  am 
opposed  to  this  bill  without  the  Dominick 
amendment,  which  was  narrowly  de- 
feated in  two  earlier  votes.  If  we  are  to 
have  this  legislation,  however,  we  must 
try  to  reduce  the  detrimental  effects  and 
correct  some  of  the  other  obvious  short- 
comings of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  before  us  is  a  very 
reasonable  one,  and  I  think  goes  a  long 
way  in  helping  in  tliis  direction. 

It  would  maintain  the  present  law 
which  exempts  employers  with  fewer 
than  25  workers  from  coverage.  S.  2515 
would  reduce  the  number  of  employees 
to  eight. 

In  other  words,  the  new,  arbitrary 
power  we  are  granting  to  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  Commission 
could  be  and  would  be  used  not  only 
against  small  businesses  and  small  fac- 
tories, but  against  what  are  essentially 
family  businesses. 

Now  I  am  not  arguing  that  family  busi- 
nesses nor  any  businesses  should  discrim- 
inate in  employment.  I  fiUly  beUeve  that 
people  should  oe  hired  for  jobs  on  the 
basis  of  their  ability  and  their  compati- 
bility with  the  tasks  that  are  to  be  per- 
formed. Twenty-five  is  not  any  magic 
number,  nor  is  the  number  eight.  We 
might  make  it  50,  or  20,  or  three,  or  per- 
haps total  coverage  of  all  businesses  clear 
down  to  the  number  one,  though  I  think 
this  would  be  very  inequitable.  But  to 
arrive  at  the  figure  of  eight  is  just  as  in- 
equitable. 

But  there  is  an  element  of  practicality 
that  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  change  in  the 
coverage  from  businesses  employing  25 
dovm  to  businesses  employing  eight 
would  bring  another  6'2  million  persons 
under  the  equal  employment  opportuni- 
ties provisions. 

This  is,  of  course,  very  misleading  be- 
cause it  makes  it  soimd  like  6'2  mil- 
lion persons  really  are  gaining  some  new 
benefit.  Actually,  in  my  estimation,  this 
legislation  will  cause  more  harm  than 
good  and  will  hurt  more  employees,  as 
well  as  employers,  thsm  it  will  help. 

Mr.  President,  in  Arizona  we  have 
fnany  small  businesses  which  are  run  by 
families.  They  have  several  family  mem- 
bers as  employees,  they  have  other  work- 
ers that  are  as  much  close  friends  of  the 
owners  as  they  are  employees  of  the 
firm. 

We  have  more  Indians  in  our  State 
than  there  are  in  any  other.  We  have 
vast  reservations  on  which  Indians  are 
living.  We  are  trying  to  bring  industry 
to  those  reservations.  We  have  many 
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towns  adjoining  those  reservations  and 
we  are  attempting  to  bring  industry  Into 
those  areas.  Many  of  them  would  be  op- 
erated by  families  and  would  have  as 
few  as  8  or  10  employees.  I  am  wonder- 
ing whether  this  bill  would  operate  to 
their  detriment.  I  would  say  that  if  it 
were  enforced  the  way  some  Senators 
are  discussing,  it  would  be  very  detri- 
mental to  those  Indian  citizens.  On  some 
of  those  Indian  reservations  we  have 
unemployment  of  50  to  70  percent  smd 
as  I  stated  previously,  we  are  trying  to 
correct  this  situation. 

We  liave  many  firms  elsewhere  that 
are.  in  essence,  ethnically  oriented. 

The  National  Economic  Development 
Association  offlce  in  Phoenix  has  been 
doing  an  excellent  job  of  providing  loans 
for  minority-operated  businesses.  The 
NEDA  is  described  as  a  catalyst  in  both 
the  Federal  and  private  sectors  to  de- 
velop and  coordinate  opportunities  for 
Spanish-surnamed  individuals  and  cor- 
porations to  engage  in  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprizes. 

This  week  I  received  in  the  mail  a 
booklet  from  the  National  Economic  De- 
velopment Association.  Ttiis  22-page 
booklet  is  entitled,  "Directory  of  Mexi- 
can-American Businesses  in  the  Greater 
Phoenix-Metro  Area." 

The  National  Economic  Development 
Association  determines  whether  or  not 
these  businesses  are  operated  by  Mexi- 
can Americans  by  the  identification  of 
these  individuals  by  their  racial  parent- 
age. 

Mr.  President,  approximately  one  out 
of  every  six  Arizonans  is  of  Spanish  or 
Mexican -American  descent.  Phoenix  and 
Tucson  are  filled  with  businesses — firms 
that  have  operated  for  many  years  even 
back  into  territorial  times — that  have 
been  established  by  persons  with  Spanish 
surnames.  We  are  proud  of  this  heritage, 
and  we  are  proud  of  the  industry  and 
progress  of  Mexican  Americans.  They 
are  a  proud  people  who  work  hard,  who 
are  honest  and  law  abiding.  They  take 
just  pride  in  their  own  heritage,  and 
their  langiiage. 

Spanish  surnames  are  carried  on  many 
small  businesses  in  the  Phoenix  area.  In 
many  cases,  of  course,  these  businesses 
employ  people  of  not  only  Mexican- 
American  descent,  but  of  other  races — 
white,  black,  Chinese,  Indian  or  what- 
ever. 

It  also  is  true,  that  many  of  these  small 
businesses  employ  Mexican  Americans 
sdmost  exclusively.  These  are  small  busi- 
nesses, perhaps  of  10  or  12  employees  at 
the  most,  operating  quite  successfully  in 
those  areas  of  Arizona. 

In  some  cases,  the  businesses  are  in 
effect  an  extension  and  an  intensification 
of  the  heritage  of  these  people.  They  have 
a  common  culture  and  heritage  which 
they  live  24  hours  a  day,  on  the  job  and 
off. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  cases  in 
which  small  businesses  are  operated  in  a 
very  like  fashion. 

I  know  this  certainly  is  true  all  over 
the  United  States,  but  it  is  especially  true 
in  the  southwestern  United  States,  and  in 
many  cases  the  firm  is  in  itself  an  ele- 
ment of  the  culture  of  a  people — Mexi- 
can American,  Jewish,  black,  or  what- 
ever. 


Ai'e  we  to  tell  these  small  businesses 
that  they  can  no  longer  operate  in  this 
manner,  that — if  they  have  an  all  Mex- 
ican American,  or  all  Jewish,  or  all- 
whatever,  staff  of  workers — they  must 
integrate? 

We  talk  about  our  welfare  rolls,  and 
the  tremendous  increase  in  them  that 
has  come  about  in  the  last  few  ye.irs. 
What  would  they  do  with  these  people 
who  would  he  displaced  if  we  insisted 
and  the  EEOC  made  it  mandatory  that 
they  integrate  such  establi.shments? 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
still  have  room  in  our  country  for  these 
small  businesses  which  do  no  harm,  and 
indeed,  fill  a  great  need  for  certain  peo- 
ple who  like  to  work  in  a  friendly,  per- 
sonal, culturally  comfortable  atmos- 
phere. 

I  also  am  concerned  about  what  hap- 
pens to  part-time  workers.  Is  it  possible 
that  this  legislation  may  cause  some 
firms  to  eliminate  the  services  of  semi- 
retired  employees? 

We  have  many  retirement  areas  in 
Arizona.  These  people  need,  especially 
since  we  have  had  inflation  in  the  past 
few  years,  some  employment  to  make  it 
passible  for  them  to  support  themselves. 
I  feel  that  it  is  vital  that  they  have  a 
chance  to  work  part  time. 

If  a  firm  has,  say,  seven  employees, 
would  it  add  the  eighth,  the  ninth,  or 
the  10th,  if  this  legislation  goes  into 
effect?  In  fact,  even  now,  would  they  add 
more  than  24?  Would  reducing  the  num- 
ber to  eight  not  be  a  disincentive  from 
giving  employment  to  additional  work- 
ers? Is  it  not  possible  that  a  small  com- 
pany which  simply  does  not  want  to  be 
under  the  provisions  of  this  law  might 
cut  back  its  work  force  and  thus  cost  the 
jobs  of  people  who  are  desperately  in 
need  of  the  income?  I  believe  this  is  en- 
tirely possible  and  even  likely. 

There  are  some  busine-s-ses  that  are 
established  in  retirement  areas,  and  I 
think  that  we  all  realize  that  there  are 
no  doubt  a  great  number  of  certain  eth- 
nic groups  in  those  retirement  areas. 
Consider  the  hardship  that  would  be 
placed  upon  the  employer  if  he  had  to 
bring  people  in  from  miles  away,  and 
also  the  problems  the  employee  would 
have,  in  many  instances,  where  he  is  just 
working  part-time  and  certainly  could 
not  afford  the  cost  of  transportation  to  a 
distant  place  of  business  to  obtain  em- 
ployment. 

Some  may  say  that  my  concerns  in 
the  area  are  not  realistic.  But  I  say  there 
is  reason  for  concern.  With  the  extremes 
that  we  are  seeing  in  America  today, 
anything  is  possible. 

Zealots  who  have  the  best  of  intentions 
could  bring  about  eradication  of  cultures 
and  heritages  which  we  have  built  upon. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  this  happen;  not 
to  my  own  heritage,  not  to  the  Mexican- 
American;  not  to  any  one  of  the  many 
ethnic  groups  or  races  which  have  helped 
build  the  foimdations  of  America. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  one  great  mass  of 
faceless  Americans  who  speak,  think, 
dress,  and  act  identically.  Yet  that  seems 
to  be  the  ultimate  in  the  direction  our 
Federal  bureaucracy  is  trying  to  take  us. 
Mr.  President,  I  also  would  like  to  make 
a  few  additional  comments  about  bu- 
reaucracy—and this  is  just  another  huge 


layer  of  bureaucracy  we  are  adding  here. 
I  want  to  talk  about  what  we  are  doing 
to  the  small  businessman,  the  entrepre- 
neur. Again  I  say  we  are  throwing  up  one 
roadblock  after  another  to  private  enter- 
prise. We  are  building  regulation-after- 
regulation  that  means  only  one  thing 

the  little  man  does  not  have  a  chance. 

A  magazine  I  was  reading  this  week 
carried  a  very  good  example  of  what  I 
am  saying. 

This  is  what  a  would-be  businessman 
was  saying; 

All  my  life,  I've  wanted  to  be  in  business 
for  myoelf.  I  wanted  to  be  an  entrepreneur. 
I  thought  a  small  operation  could  be  swifter, 
could  run  rings  around  the  big  outfits  by 
accentuating  personal  service,  and  provide 
the  boss — me — with  greater  personal  satis- 
faction. 

Three  years  ago,  I  left  a  pretty  good  Job 
to  start  my  own  show.  It  was  a  two-men- 
and-a-girl  establishment.  We  had  a  good 
product — a  service.  We  had  some  darned  good 
customers.  Everything  looked  dandy. 

"Then  came  the  forms.  There  were  forms 
to  be  filled  and  reports  to  be  made  to  the 
federal  government,  to  the  state,  to  the  city, 
like  you  wouldn't  believe.  The  majority  of  my 
time  was  spent  struggling  with  forms  and 
there  wasn't  enough  time  or  energy  left  to 
do  the  primary  Job. 

So  I  gave  It  up  and  went  back  to  work  for  a 
larger  organization. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  happening  all 
over  America,  imfortunately.  We  see  the 
small  entrepreneiu-  going  out  of  business. 
We  see  very  few  corner  groceries  or  other 
small  business  operations  now,  whereas 
just  a  few  years  ago,  before  we  had  all 
the  redtape  and  the  problems  that  they 
have  to  solve,  they  were  doing  quite  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  that 
lament  time  after  time,  that  they  have 
given  up  their  places  of  business  because 
they  just  could  not  do  the  work  that  was 
involved  as  far  as  Government  restric- 
tions were  concerned.  Now  we  are  going 
to  add  another  Government  restriction. 

Men  and  women  who  are  very  able  and 
eager  to  rim  small  businesses  find  that 
they  are  overwhelmed  by  paperwork  and 
regulations  and  redtape.  I  realize  that  it 
is  not  only  the  Federal  Government,  but 
they  also  have  the  same  problems  with 
cities,  coimties,  States,  and  other  juiis- 
dictions. 

Still,  at  every  level  of  government  we 
are  encouraging  people  to  go  into  busi- 
ness, to  try  to  do  something  for  them- 
selves. 

Operating  businesses  should  be  rela- 
tively simple  if  everyone  is  to  enjoy  fully 
the  opportunities  we  like  to  believe  we 
have  in  America.  Every  day  something 
seems  to  be  done  in  Congress  or  in  the 
maze  of  Federal  agencies  that  works  to 
defeat  this  part  of  the  American  dream. 
On  one  hand  we  are  telling  our  people 
that  we  are  going  to  be  of  assistance  to 
them,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  are 
passing  legislation  that  will  be  very  detri- 
mental to  them  in  many  areas. 

The  Mexican-American  citizens  are 
in  various  businesses — air-conditioning 
service,  appliances,  architecture,  automo- 
bile body  repairing  and  painting,  baker- 
ies, ballrooms,  a  large  number  of  barber 
shops,  beauty  shops,  bicycle  shops — an 
array  of  talent  that  is  being  utilized  now 
by  these  people  in  small  businesses.  Some 
are  in  the  contracting  business  and  are 
producing,  in  most  cases,  low-cost  homes. 
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They  are  having  great  difiQculty  in  con- 
struction work  because  of  the  regulations 
with  which  they  have  to  contend.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  give  them  further 
concern. 

As  I  have  said,  operating  businesses 
should  be  relatively  simple  if  everyone 
is  to  enjoy  fully  the  opportunities  we  like 
to  believe  we  have  in  America.  But  we 
are  putting  up  a  barrier  to  these 
opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  any  type  of  small  firm 
may  find  itself  with  eight  employees. 
They  start  out  smaU;  they  are  success- 
ful; we  want  them  to  be  successful.  In 
many  instances,  they  desire  to  employ 
their  neighbors,  their  friends,  their  rela- 
tives. Should  we  block  that  operation? 
It  does  not  take  a  very  large  operation  to 
utilize  eight  employees.  It  could  be  a 
family-run  restaurant  that  stays  open, 
say,  for  12  hours  a  day  or  14  hours  a  day 
and  has  two  shifts.  It  could  be  a  small 
department  store,  a  garage,  or  even  a 
lawn  mowing  service. 

I  know  of  one  illustration  in  which  a 
witness  testified  before  one  of  our  com- 
mittees about  a  tamale  factory  that  em- 
ployed quite  a  number  of  people.  They 
would  like  to  branch  out  and  have  smaller 
factories  in  some  of  the  other  commiml- 
ties.  If  they  were  employing  as  many  as 
eight  people  in  these  smaller  factories, 
they  probably  would  stay  where  they  are 
and  just  deliver  out  of  the  central  fac- 
toi-y.  But  I  think  it  would  be  very  bene- 
ficial to  the  communities  if  they  could 
operate  In  those  communities;  and  they 
say  that  they  could  do  so  successfully  if 
they  did  not  have  too  many  restrictions. 

It  really  does  not  take  too  much  of  a 
business  to  have  25  employees,  but  there 
is  quite  a  difference  between  eight  and 
25.  It  seems  much  more  likely  that  a  firm 
with  25  employees  no  longer  can  be  con- 
sidered a  family  business  per  se.  Many 
family  businesses  employ  more  than 
eight.  A  business  of  25  employees,  if  it 
stays  in  business  very  long,  wiU-fcave  the 
manpower  and  experience  tp'cjope  with 
the  bureaucratic  redtape<4l{at  has  been 
growing  in  this  country.  The  business 
with  25  employees  also  probably  vrtll  be 
recruiting  employees  from  the  popula- 
tion in  general,  rathsr  than  reljong  on 
family  and  long-time  acquaintances  for 
a  work  force. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
reducing  the  coverage  of  the  equal  em- 
ployment law  from  businesses  with  25 
employees  to  businesses  with  eight  em- 
ployees— family  businesses — will  signifi- 
cantly help  minority  employment  in 
America. 

I  recall  that  when  we  were  talking 
about  passing  this  legislation,  the  issue 
arose  as  to  whether  or  not  small  busi- 
nesses would  be  brought  under  these  reg- 
ulations. Of  course,  at  that  time  that  was 
one  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  passing 
it — that  this  would  not  affect  small  busi- 
nesses which  had  fewer  than  25  employ- 
ees. Now  we  are  bringing  it  down  to  eight 
employees. 

As  I  have  suggested,  if  carried  to  the 
ultimate,  as  bureaucratic  zealots  are 
prone  to  do,  it  could  actually  hurt  mi- 
nority employment.  It  could  provide  new 
impediments  to  the  creation  of  small 
businesses,  especially  by  minority  groups.  , 


It  is  time  for  us  to  start  making  life  a 
little  simpler  for  our  people,  for  our  busi- 
nessmen. We  keep  passing  law  after  law 
here,  and,  more  often  than  not,  we  com- 
pound the  problems  we  already  have  in 
America. 

Unless  we  adopt  this  amendment,  we 
will  have  added  another  complication 
and  will  have  done  nothing  to  help  the 
people  we  seek  to  help  through  this  bill. 

I  firmly  support  the  amendment.  I  feel 
that  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
at  least  be  of  some  benefit  with  resp>ect 
to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


QUORUM  CALL 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  nothing  further 
now,  and  1 3ield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RELAT- 
ED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1972 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  Isdd  aside  temporarily,  until 
tomorrow  morning,  that  is,  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  now  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  567,  H.R.  12067. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  12067,  making  appropriations  for  for- 
elgni  assistance  and  related  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  ncme 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  propoimd 
a  imanimous-consent  request,  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fono)  has  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  on  which  he 
intends  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  suflQcient 


number  of  Senators  on  the  floor,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
for  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
long  last  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report 
the  foreign  assistance  and  related  pro- 
grams appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1972  (H.R.  12067).  While  the  committee 
reported  this  bill  Tuesday,  January  25 — 
the  very  same  day  on  which  Foreign 
Assistsmce  Act  appropriations  were  au- 
thorized— I  cannot  help  but  feel  a  sense 
of  frustration  because  in  this  case — and 
others — the  combined  legislative  process 
has  not  worked  and  the  end  result  is 
that  Congress  has  failed  to  provide  ap- 
propriations in  a  timely  maimer.  Seven- 
twelfths  of  the  fiscal  year  is  now  psist 
and  those  whose  task  it  Is  to  administer 
these  resources — no  matter  how  gifted — 
cannot  possibly  plan  and  execute  an 
orderly,  effective,  cost-conscious  program 
not  knowing  how  much  or  how  little 
money  would  ultimately  be  available. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  what  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  combined  leadership 
have  already  done  this  year  to  place  the 
legislative  committees  on  notice  that  ap- 
propriations will  not  be  included  in  an- 
nual bills  unless  they  were  authorized 
prior  to  June  1,  1972.  This  action, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  most  fiscal 
year  1973  economic  foreign  assistance 
programs  were  authorized  in  last  year's 
bill,  should  enable  us  to  move  forward 
without  undue  delay. 

Because  of  my  long-time  and  continu- 
ing concern  over  these  delays,  I  an- 
nounced last  Jime  that  I  would  begin 
foreign  operations  hearings  on  February 
15  and  complete  them  by  April  1.  Un- 
fortimately,  the  imavoidable  delay  which 
we  have  experienced  in  the  passage  of 
this  bill  will  make  that  goal  unattaina- 
ble. We  will,  however,  begin  on  Febru- 
ary 29  headings  for  all  sigencles  receiving 
their  appropriations  through  this  bill 
other  than  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment. These  two  agencies  which  re- 
ceive by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  fimds 
appropriated  through  this  bill  will  be 
delayed  at  least  60  days  after  passage. 
This  will  permit  us  to  consider  their  il- 
lustrative fiscal  year  1968  presentation 
by  country  as  compared  to  their  recon- 
stituted 1972  country  program.  This  new 
and  highly  laudable  procedure  is  re- 
quired by  last  year's  amendments  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

The  total  amount  recommended  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  for 
fiscal  1972  is  $2,888,635,000  which  is  $1,- 
454,000,000  less  than  the  budget  esti- 
mate said  $114,826,000  below  the  amount 
passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  close  of  my  remarks 
there  be  printed  a  composite  table  show- 
ing recommended  committee  action  on 
the  levels  of  the  several  different  appro- 
priations contained  in  this  bill  and  a 
comparison  to:  First,  funds  appropriated 
in  fiscal  year  1971,  second,  the  Presi- 
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dent's  amended  budget  estimate,  and, 
third,  the  appropriations  bill  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  now  like  to 
briefly  comment  on  those  items  in  which 
there  has  been  an  indication  of  Interest 
and  which  might  be  considered  to  be  of 
significant  importance. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

The  conmiittee  finds  itself  in  general 
support  of  technical  assistance  and  rec- 
ommends an  increase  over  the  House 
although  slightly  less  than  the  author- 
ization, for  both  worldwide  and  Alliance 
for  Progress  technical  assistance. 

POPtlXATION    GROWTH 

In  previous  years  this  important  pro- 
gram was  funded  from  moneys  appropri- 
ated for  technical  assistance  and  de- 
velopment loans.  The  committee's  recom- 
mendation would  break  these  funds  out 
into  a  new  appropriation  which  should 
provide  for  improved  management  and 
planning. 


Third.  While  the  bill  and  report  speak 
only  to  new  obligational  authority,  it 
should  be  borne  clearly  in  mind  that  re- 
payments from  prior  loans  and  other 
availabilities  are  reappropriated  in  this 
bill  to  $558  million  rather  than  the  $200 
million  indicated  as  new  obligational  au- 
thority. 

Fourth.  Over  $1.7  billion  in  develop- 
ment loans  from  previous  years  is  now  in 
the  pipeline  and  as  yet  this  has  not  been 
refiected  in  delivered  assistance. 

Fifth.  The  Agency  for  International 
Development  has  within  the  past  sev- 
eral days— since  the  committee  reported 
the  biU— stated  that  it  does  not  pro- 
pose new  lending  in  fiscal  year  1972  to 
Brazil— proposed  $70  million— and,  of 
coiu-se,  new  lending  for  India — proposed 
$230  million — has  now  been  suspended. 

If  the  Senate  desires  to  increase  bi- 
lateral lending,  then  obviously  the  liigh 
level  of  support  provided  multinational 
banks  by  the  committee  should  be  re- 
duced. 
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AMERICAN   SCHOOLS   AND    HOSPITALS   ABROAD 

The  committee  recommends  $20  mil- 
lion, which  is  an  increase  of  over  50  per- 
cent above  last  year's  program.  Included 
IS  bill  language  restricting  unbudgeted 
projects  to  $2  million  and  eliminating 
earmarking  for  specific  institutions  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

REFUGEE    RELIEP    ASSISTANCE EAST    PAKISTAN 

REFUCEKS 

In  view  of  the  uncertainties  surround- 
ing the  return  of  refugees  from  India  to 
Bangladesh  and  widespread  confusion 
over  total  numbers  involved,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  $175  million  for  this 
new  Item.  If  the  overall  situation  firms 
up,  the  committee  will  consider  addition- 
al funds  for  this  compelling,  humani- 
tarian endeavor.  It  does  believe,  however, 
that  other  naUons — including  the  Soviet 
Union— should  be  expected  to  provide  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  cost,  with  one- 
third  of  the  worldwide  effort  being  borne 
by  the  United  States. 

DEVELOPMENT    LOANS 

The  committee  recommends  a  sharp 
reduction  in  development  loans  as  fol- 
lows : 

First.  In  its  action  on  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Authorization  Act,  the  Senate 
called  for  elimination  of  development 
loans  by  June  30.  1975.  and  the  bUl  as  it 
finally  emerged  from  conference,  called 
for  these  bilateral  loans  to  be  reduced  to 
$100  million  by  that  date.  In  this  regard 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  committee 
recommendation  of  $200  million  in  new 
obligational  authority,  when  added  to  re- 
appropriated  balances  in  the  amount  of 
$358  million,  would  provide  a  total  new 
availability  for  fiscal  year  1972  of  $458 
million. 

Second.  The  committee  shares  the 
view  of  the  administration  and  the  leg- 
islative committees  that  the  need  for  de- 
velopment loans  is  better  addressed  by 
multinational  banks  than  on  a  bUateral 
basis.  In  this  regard,  it  should  be  noted 
that  well  over  $1.5  billion  is  requested 
for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  as  the  U  S 
contribution  to  international  financial 
institutions. 


MILITARY    AND    SUPPORTING    ASSISTANCE 

The  committee  recommends  substan- 
tial reductions  in  the  level  of  military 
and  supporting  assistance.  In  this  re- 
gard, it  should  be  noted  that  only  a  rel- 
atively small  portion— very  few  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  almost  no  members  of 
the  public  appreciate  this — of  our  total 
foreign  military  and  related  assistance  is 
provided  in  this  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  about  a  year  ago, 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  held 
hearings,  and  we  found  that  even  the 
State  Department  did  not  know  how 
much  our  military  assistance  was.  Nor 
did  the  Defense  Department.  Indeed,  the 
GAO  made  an  investigation  and  found 
that  nobody  knew  how  much  we  were 
providing  in  military  assistance.  They 
have  since  made  a  study  and  I  think  have 
a  better  idea  of  how  large  this  is  now. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  these 
amounts,  as  proposed,  were  excessive  and 
distributed  to  far  too  many  countries. 
There  are  those  who  say  we  should  not 
cut  the  military  aid  in  this  bill.  But  look 
at  the  totality  of  our  aid  or  support  for 
our  friends  and  allies  abroad. 

First,  Vietnam  cost  $8  billion  a  year 
for  U.S.  forces.  Of  course,  it  is  down  a 
great  deal  from  what  it  was  a  few  years 
ago,  but  it  is  still  very  big. 

Second,  we  spend  about  $14  billion  a 
year  in  NATO.  But  in  addition  to  these 
there  are  other  huge  costs — military  as- 
sistance service  funded  is  about  $2.5  bil- 
lion. This  item  appears  in  the  defense 
appropriation  bill.  The  portion  pertain- 
ing to  military  assistance,  however.  Is 
veiT  rarely  discussed  because  of  the  size 
and  complexity  of  the  bill.  There  are  so 
many  other  things  in  it. 

Grant  aid  is  $350  million  in  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation. 

Another  $250  million  goes  for  military 
headquarters,  military  missions,  and 
NATO  infrastructure. 

Cash  sales,  Export-Import  Bank  loans, 
and  credits  were  almost  $2  billion  last 
year. 

The  budget  request  for  supporting  as- 
sistance was  $764  million. 

Food  for  peace  has  used  from  $100  to 
$150  million  in  recent  years  for  military 
support. 

The  U.S.  military  purchase  of  Vietnam 

I 


piasters.  In  the  6  years  from  1965-70  the 
subsidy  was  $680  million— or  about  $lio 
million  a  year. 

There  is  another  $1  billion  at  least— 
in  fact,  there  may  be  "untold  billions" 
which  represent  "surplus  and  nonsur- 
plus"  property  given  by  us  to  nations 
such  as  Korea  or  those  getting  "service 
fimded  aid."  This  is  not  all  accounted  for 
but  from  information  that  has  been  sup- 
plied we  know  that  it  is  at  least  a  billion. 

These  funds  go  to  some  46  diflferent 
countries  in  the  world.  There  are  also 
ship  loans,  and  other  surplus  programs. 

We  propose  to  cut  but  a  relatively  small 
portion  of  $6  to  $7  billion  of  the  grand 
total  of  grants,  loans,  sales,  and  gifts 
from  all  sources  and  through  all  chan- 
nels. Certainly  this  should  be  possible. 

MILITABT   SALES 

For  military  sales  the  committee  rec- 
ommends the  entire  amoimt  authorized 
of  which  $300  million  is  earmarked  for 
Israel  in  the  authorization  bill. 

OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT  CORPORATION 

The  committee  has  elected  to  delay  ap- 
propriation of  the  $25  million  for  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion's reserves  until  the  legislative  com- 
mittees can  review  the  very  serious 
plight  of  this  relatively  new  organization 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Did  the  committee 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  the  prob- 
able consequences  of  the  expropriation 
of  American-owned  property  in  Chile? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  committee  did 
not  in  any  great  detail. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has  no 
idea,  in  other  words,  even  an  estimate, 
of  what  it  might  be? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Information  at  hand 
indicates  that  about  $200  million  of  the 
$250  million  total  relates  to  Cuban  ex- 
propriation but  I  do  not  have  a  firm 
figure. 

We  thought,  imder  the  circumstances, 
that  the  committee  chaired  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  would  want  to  look 
into  the  rate  structure  and  find  out  if 
they  could  do  something  to  prevent  this  - 
enormous  burden  falling  on  the  general 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator.  I  think  he  is  eminently  correct. 
I  think  it  should  be  looked  into. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to 
continue  with  my  opening  remarks: 

CUBAN    REFUGEE    PROGRAM 

The  committee  recommends  substan- 
tially more  than  is  included  in  the  House 
bill  but  calls  for  elimination  of  this 
special  Federal  program  restricted  only 
to  Cuban  refugees  by  June  30,  1973, 
with  welfare  and  medical  assistance  to 
be  tei-minated  by  February  22,  1972,  for 
those  Cuban  refugees  who  have  been 
in  the  United  States  more  than  3  years. 

INTERNATIONAL   FINANCIAL   INSTITUTIONS 

In  allowing  the  entire  amount  re- 
quested for  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development- 
IBRD  or  the  World  Bank — $246,100.- 
000 — and  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank— IDB— $261,760.000— the 
committee  recommends  a  grand  total 
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of  $507.760.000— over  half  bUlion  in  this 
bill  alone  as  the  U.S.  contribution  to  de- 
velopment loans  through  multinational 
banks.  This  is  the  approach  the  admin- 
istration says  is  much  preferable  to  bi- 
lateral loans — it  is  also  the  redirection 
strongly  supported  by  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  myself.  My  imderstand- 
ing  is  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  shares  that  view  also. 

It  would  also  be  fair  to  say  that  in 
approving  these  substantial  amounts  and 
knowing  that  in  3  weeks  the  admin- 
istration would  be  back  before  us  request- 
ing over  $1V4  billion  more  for  this  pur- 
pose as  a  starter  for  1973, 1  felt  that  the 
time  had  come  to  substantially  reduce 
our  bilateral  loan  program  which,  on  the 


whole,  I  believe  most  critics  regard  as 
pretty  much  of  a  dismal  failure. 


EXPORT-IMPORT    BANK 


The  committee  report  calls  for  closer 
coordination  of  over- all  economic  policy 
in  spending  this  huge  sum  of  over  $7 
billion. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  bUl  strikes  a 
House  amendment  barring  assistance  to 
Ecuador;  it  provides  a  limitation  of  $800,- 
000  in  funds  used  by  the  Inspector  C3ren- 
eral  of  Foreign  Assistance;  and  includes 
language  and  an  indefinite  appropriation 
for  unemployment  assistance  included  at 
the  request  of  Senator  Magnuson,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  Labor;  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

EXHIBIT  1 
COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1971  AND  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1972 
I  Title  I— Foreign  Assistance  Act  Activities 

INote.— All  amounts  are  In  the  form  of  "appropriations"  unless  otherwise  indicated] 


This  bill,  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
has  been  developed  from  several  hundred 
hours  of  hearings,  briefings  and  discus- 
sions with  departmental  ofiBcials.  In 
many  instances,  it  also  refiects  concerns 
evidenced  by  many  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  connection  with  deliberations  on 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Authorization  Act. 
It  also  reflects  substantial  reduction  of 
U.S.  development  loans  from  a  bilateral 
to  a  multinational  basis  through  inter- 
national banks.  I  believe  the  amounts 
are  prudent,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances, adequate  for  the  needs  of  agen- 
cies concerned;  and  I  believe  that  any 
Senator  who  will  study  the  committee 
hearings  and  committee  report  can  sup- 
port the  bill  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee without  amendment. 


Item 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

Budget 

New  budget 

authority, 

estimates  of  new 

(obligational) 

fiscal  year  1971 

(obligational) 

authority 

(includes 

authority, 

allowed  in 

supplements) 

fiscal  year  1972 

House  bill 

(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

by  the  Senate 

committee 

(5) 


Senate  committee  recommendations  compared  with— 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1971 

(6) 


Budget 

estimates  of  new 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1972 

(7) 


House 
allowance 

(8) 


FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
Economic  Assistance 

Worldwide,  technical  assistance.. $166,750,000  i  $232, 929, 000  $150,000,000  $165,000,000 

Alliance  for  Progress,  technical  assistance 82,875,000  2  129,745,000  75,000,000  S".  000.  29" 

International  organizations  and  programs 103,810,000  3  141,000,000  41,000,000  38,000,000 

Programs  relating  to  population  growth 0)  (')  50,000,000  125.000,000 

Amirlcan  schools  and  hospitals  abroad 12,895,000  10,175,000  l'.200,000  JP^'OOO 

Indus  Basin  Development  Fund,  grants 4,925,000  15,000,000  7,500.000  1^,.  000,  000 

Indus  Basin  Development  Fund,  loans 6.980,000  12,000,000  6,000,000  12,000,000 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  (Arab  refugees)...  1,000,000 -  „  ,„  „„„„„„- 

ContmBencv  fund                             b      '  <■                is  22,500,000  100,000,000  30,000,000  30.000.000 

Refugee  relief  assistance(East  Pakistan);;:;:;:;;;;:;;:;: - '.250,000,000  175,000.000  175.000,000 

Alliance  for  Progress,  development  loans.-.. 287,500,000  235,000.000  150.000.000  ,M.  000.  000 

Development  loans     .. 420,000,000  400.000,000  250.000.000  150.000.000 

Administrative  expenses:  51,000,000  ^60,200,000  54,600,000  50.000.000 

sta'te;.'.";:;;:;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;  4.100,000  m,555,ooo  4,255,000  4.221,000 

Subtetal,  economic  assistance 1,164,335,000  1,590,604,000  1,010,555,000  1,014,221,000 

Military  Assistance 

Military  assistance. ." 690,000,000  705,000,000  552.000,000  350,000,000 

Security  Supporting  Assistance  * 

Security  supporting  assistance --  569,600,000  «764,614,000  575,000,000  400, 000, 000 

Suototal 2,423,935,000  3,060,218,000  2,137,555,000  1,764.221,000 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation,  reserves 18,750,000  25,000,000  25,000,000 

Inter-American  Social  Development  Institute 

Inter-American  Social  Development  Institute  (limitation  -.  ___  ___  ,  .  ,,,  „„„  „„„> 

on  obligations) - (10,000,000)  (11,000,000)  ( )  (11,000,000) 

Total,  title  I,  new   budget  (obligational)  authority,                                                _      ,  ,,,  ^^^  „„„  ,  ,,.  ..,  .„„ 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  Activities 10  2,442,685,000  "13,085.218,000  1=2,162,555,000  1,764,221,000 


750,000        -$67,929,000      -(-$15,000,000 
875,000  -49.745,000  -(-5.000.000 

190,000  -3.000.000        -(-97.000.000 

000,000         -(-125.000.000         +75.000.000 
105.000  -(-9.  825,  00  J  -t-2.  800.  000 

075,000  -1-7,500,000 

020,000 -f6, 000. 000 

000. 000 

500.000  -70,000.000  

000,000  -75.000.000 

500.000       -185.000,000      -100.000.000 
000,000       -250,000.000      -100,000.000 

-1,000,000  -10,200,000  -4.600.000 

-1-121,000  -334,000  -34,000 

-150.114,000       -576,383,000        -1-3,666.000 


-340,000,000       -355,000,000      -202,000,000 


-$1, 
-2. 

+34. 

-1-125. 

-r7, 

-flO, 

+5, 

-1, 

-1-7, 

+  175, 

-237, 

-270, 


-169,600,000 
-659,714  000 

-18,750,000 


-364.614.000 
-1,295,997,000 


-175.000,000 
-373.334.000 


-25,000,000        -25.000.000 


(-10,000,000)      (-11,OOC,000)    (+11,000.000) 


-678,464,000    -1,320,997,000      -398,334,000 


Title  II— Foreign  Military  Credit  Sales 


Foreign  military  credit  sales 200,000,000  500,000,000  510,000,000 

Military  credit  sales  to  Israel 500,000,000 

Total,  title  II,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority,  „  ___ 

Foreign  military  credit  sales .   700,000,000  510,000,000  510,000,000 


400,000,000 


-1-200,000,000        -110,000,000      -110,000,000 
-500.000,000 


400, 000, 000 


-300,000,000 


-110,000.000      -110,000,000 


Title  III— Foreign  Assistance  (other) 


FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Peace  Corps 90,000,000 

Limitation  on  administrative  expenses (31,400,  000) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY-CIVIL  FUNCTIONS 

Ryukyu  Islands,  Army,  Administration 6,736,000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Assistance  to  refugees  in  the  United  States  (Cuban  program).       112, 130,  OGC 
Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


I 


u  82, 200, 000 
(28,400,000) 

>«  4, 564, 000 
■>  144, 103, 000 


68,000,000 
(24,  000,  000) 

4,216,000 

100,000,000 


77,200,000 
(24,  500,  000) 

4,564,000 

129,  OOC,  ceo 


-12, 800,  ceo  -5,C0C,CC0 

(-6,900,000)        (-3,900,000) 


-2, 172. 000 


-9,  200,  COO 
(-1-500,  000) 

+348.000 


+  16, 870,  ceo         -15,103,000       +29,000,000 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1971  AND  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1972— Continued 

Title  I  — Foreign  Assistance  Act  Activities— Continued 
[Note.— All  amounts  are  in  the  form  of  "appropriations"  unless  otherwise  indicated] 


Item 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority. 

fiscal  year  1971 

(includes 

supplements) 

(2) 


Budget 

estimates  of  new 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1972 

(3) 


New  budget 

(Obligational) 

authority 

allowed  in 

House  bill 

(4) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

by  the  Senate 

committee 

(5) 


Senate  committee  recommendations  compared  with- 


New  budget  Budget 

(obligational)  estimates  of  new 

authority,  authority, 

fiscal  year  1971  fiscal  year  1972 


(6) 


V) 


House 

allowance 

(8) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Migration  and  refugee  assistance 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
international  Financial  Institutions 

Asian  Development  Bank  (pa'd-in  capital)....-..... 

Inter-AT.erican  Development  Bank: 

Paid-in  capital 

Callable  capital  .  

Fund  tor  special  operations 


Subtotal, IDS 

International  Bank  tor  Reconstruction  and  Development: 

Paid-in  capital 

Callable  capital .m. 


$5, 706, 000 


20, 000, 000 

25,  OOC,  OOC 

200.  000,  OOC 

50, 000, 000 

275, 000, 000 


'•  $8, 690.  000 


$8,690,000 


»5,  790,  000 


75,  000.  000 
136,760,000 
50,  000, 000  . 


13.240.000 
136.760.000 


75. 000.  OCO 
136.760.000 
50. 000,  GOO 


+W4.  000 


-20,000,000 

+50,  000,  ceo 
-63,  240, 000 


-$2,900,000 


-$2,900,000 


461.760,000 

4-5d."()6o,'oD6 


261,750,000  150,000,000  261,760,000  -13,240,000 +111.760,000 

24,610,000. 24,610,000  +24,610,000  +24,610  000 

221.490.000 221,490,000  +221,490,000 +221,490,000 


Subtotal,  IBRD. 


"246,100.000 


246,100,000 


+246,100.000 +246,100.000 


International  Development  Association  160.000.000 _ —160  000  000 

International  Monetary  Fund  (Quota  increase) (1.540. 000, 000)(.- T ...)(...-.  -I.. .....)(.-.."!'.. I."..)     (-1,  540,000.000)(.I!!^'l!!-!!-!!)(^!^^!!     .]     .  j 


Total,  title  III,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority, 
ioreign  assistance  (other) 


669, 572, 000 


747, 417, 000 


330, 906, 000 


724,414,000 


+54, 842, 000 


-23,003,000        +393,508,000 


TITLE  IV-EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


LimiUlion  on  program  activity (4,075,483.000)    i»  (7,323,675,000)    (7,323,675,000)    (7,323,675,000)    (+3,248  192  000)(  ..  .  )(      .  ) 


Limitation  on  administrative  expense 


(7.048,000) 


!« (8, 072, 000) 


(8. 072, 000) 


(8, 072, 000) 


(+1,024,000)(. 


:ii: 


Total,  title  IV,  Export-Import  Bankof  the  United  States, 
limitations  on  use  of  corporate  funds (4,082,531,000) 


(7,331,747,000)    (7,331,747,000)    (7,331,747,000)    (+3,249, 216, 000)(. 


)( 


Title  V— Department  of  Labor  Unemployment  Trust  Fund 


Department  of  Labor  Unemployment  Trust  Fund 

Grand  fatal,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority,  titles  I, 
11,111,  IV.  and  V 

Reappropriation  of  unobligated  balances: 

(a)  Economic  assistance . . . 

(b)  Military  assistance 

(c)  Security  supporting  assistance 


(■■') 


3, 812, 257, 000 


4, 342, 635, 000       3, 003, 461, 000       2, 888, 635, 000 


-923,622,000    -1,454,000.000       -114,826,000 


(26, 503, 000) 

(6,  300,  000) 

(768, OCO) 


(25, 149,  000) 
(4,  000,  000) 
(2.721,000) 


(25, 149, 000) 
(4,  000,  COO) 
(2,721,000) 


(25, 149, 000) 
(4. 000, 000) 
(2,721,000) 


(-1,354,000)(. 
(-2.300,000)(. 
(+1,953,000)(. 


■  Includes  an  increase  of  $1,654,000  contained  in  H.  Doc.  92-93. 

2  Includes  an  increase  of  $745,000  contained  in  H.  Doc.  92-93. 

1  Includes  $13,300,000  for  UNRWA  which  was  funded  in  fiscal  year  1971  from  "Supporting 
assistance.  ' 

<  In  fiscal  year  1971.  this  program  was  funded  at  a  level  of  $100,000,000  mostly  from  the  "Devel- 
opment lo3n"  accounts. 

»  I  n  the  tiscol  year  1972  budget,  this  program  was  proposed  to  be  funded  at  a  level  of  $100,000,000 
mostly  from  the  "Technical  assistance"  accounts. 

'Submitted  as  a  budget  amendment  in  H.  Doc.  92-166. 

?  Includes  an  increase  of  $2,600,000  contained  in  H.  Doc.  92-93. 

'  Includes  an  increase  of  $155,000  contained  in  H.  Doc.  92-93. 

»  Includes  an  increase  of  $2,064,000  contained  in  H.  Doc.  92-93. 

10  Unob'igated  balances  as  of  June  30,  1970,  reappropriated. 


u  Unobligated  balances  as  of  June  30, 1971,  requested  to  be  reappropriated. 
'2  Unobligated  balances  reappropriated. 

"Includes  an  increase  of  $11,000,000  contained  in  H.  Docs.  92-03  ($1,100,000)  and  92-122 
($9,900,000). 
»  Includes  an  increase  of  $144,000  contained  in  H.  Doc.  92-93. 
"  Includes  an  increase  of  $103,000  contained  in  H.  Doc.  92-93. 
"  Includes  an  increase  of  $40,000  contained  in  H.  Doc.  92-93. 
"  Includes  an  increase  of  $211,760,000  contained  in  H.Doc.  92-149. 
"Submitted  as  a  budget  amendment  in  H.  Doc.  92-149. 

'» Includes  an  increase  in  limitation  of  $3,590,735,000  contained  in  H.  Doc.  92-175. 
-0  Includes  an  increase  in  limitation  of  $373,000  contained  in  H.  Doc.  92-93. 
^  Indefinite. 


(The  following  discussion,  which  oc- 
curred earlier  in  connection  with  the  de- 
bate on  the  pending  bill,  is  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  by  unanimous 
consent.) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit, out  of  order  I  invite  attention  to  a 
matter  in  which  I  am  very  interested. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  aware  of  it, 
and  I  think  the  Senator  has  taken  a  very 
constructive  position.  I  am  happy  to  ap- 
prove. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  First.  I  want  to  say 
that  the  manager  of  the  bill  was  courte- 
ous enough  to  address  himself  to  me  on 
this  matter  before  he  did  take  action, 
and  he  did  take  action. 

I  agree  with  him  that  something  needs 
to  be  done  to  bring  America's  contribu- 


tion to  these  international  agencies  into 
an  area  of  fair  proportion  by  comparison 
with  other  governments — governments 
that  sometimes  even  have  not  met  their 
commitments.  That  is  true  about  the 
United  Nations,  and  that  could  be  true 
about  the  International  Agency  for  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy. 

That  does  not  take  away,  however, 
from  the  importance  of  this  agency;  be- 
cause Tf  there  is  any  future  in  the  atom 
at  all,  that  future  will  not  be  foimd  in 
bigger  and  better  bombs  that  are  built 
to  destroy,  but  will  be  found  in  the  peace- 
ful pursuits  and  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

I  have  attended,  as  a  designate  of  the 
Senate,  a  number  of  these  conferences 
in  Vienna;  and  I  have  always  foxmd 
them  to  be  very  enlightening  and  very 
constructive.  I  want  to  say  at  this  junc- 
ture, for  the  purpose  of  the  Record,  that 
this  is  no  debating  society.  Some  tech- 


nical papers,  of  quite  some  importance, 
are  read  there,  by  some  of  the  best  minds 
in  the  world,  on  atomic  energy  and  on 
science.  That  meeting,  from  time  to  time, 
has  been  addressed  by  our  own  Glerm 
Seaborg,  who  is  a  Nobel  prize  wirmer.  I 
have  met  many  of  these  scientists  from 
all  over  the  world. 

This  agency  has  two  very  significant 
characteristics:  First,  it  has  a  great 
political-psychological  effect  upon  our 
relations  with  other  countries  of  the 
world,  no  matter  what  countries  they 
are;  and,  second,  it  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  formulate  international  agree- 
ments with  reference  to  safeguards. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  when  we 
enacted  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  we 
spelled  out  in  that  treaty  that  we  would 
share  the  largesse  of  the  peaceful  atom 
with  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  on  the 
condition    that   none   of   this   material 
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would  be  used  for  military  purposes.  In 
order  to  avoid  that,  we  have  to  have  in- 
ternational inspection,  and  that,  of 
coiu-se,  has  been  achieved  by  this  agency. 

One  of  the  big  concerns  of  atomic 
energy  is,  "What  do  you  do  about  the 
disposal  of  waste?"  And  you  have  to 
have  international  agreements,  because 
this  is  an  international  problem.  Of 
course,  they  are  very  interested  in  the 
environment,  and  that  was  much  of  the 
discussion  on  the  agenda  at  the  last 
meeting  we  had — so  much  so,  that  Sen- 
ator Symington,  a  member  of  our  com- 
mittee, visited  Vienna ;  and  he  came  back 
very  much  impressed,  as  did  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick). 

I  realize  that  something  needs  to  be 
done  about  reducing  this.  The  only  thing 
I  object  to  is  the  strong  language  that 
has  been  used.  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  little 
too  abrupt.  I  wonder  whether  we  could 
convey  the  idea  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate — I  have  drawn  an  amend- 
ment, because  there  is  nothing  we  can 
do  now  about  the  committee  report — 
that  the  total  U.S.  contribution  to 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
be  negotiated  by  the  State  Department 
with  members  of  IAEA,  in  order  to  bring 
our  contribution  down  to  a  percent  not 
to  exceed  31.5;  and  that  progress  made 
on  these  negotiations  shall  be  reported 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  Senate  by  Sep- 
tember 30,  1972. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  could  ac- 
cept this  amendment  in  substitution  of 
the  language  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that,  as  we  all  know, 
he  is  more  expert  in  this  matter  than  al- 
most any  other  Member  of  the  Senate, 
and  certainly  far  more  than  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

I  recognize  that  the  difference  would 
be  that  rather  than  direct  that  this  be 
done  and  order  it  done,  we  simply  ask 
that  it  be  negotiated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Negotiated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin agree  that,  proportionately,  it  is 
too  high  now. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  we  ought  to  re- 
duce our  contribution  to  31.5  percent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  make  outside  con- 
tributions beyond  our  commitment.  We 
have  always  been  very  generous.  But 
things  have  changed.  Other  nations  are 
much  better  off  now  than  they  were  when 
this  was  established.  I  think  it  is  a  fine 
agency.  I  would  not  want  to  do  anything 
abruptly,  because  this  would  throw  ev- 
erything into  a  dilemma.  This  is  a  direct 
order  that  they  cannot  pay  one  nickel 
more  than  31.5  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  that  that  fits  in  well  with  the 
views  expressed  in  another  part  of  the 
committee  report.  It  relates  to  all  other 
international  agencies.  I  will  read  it: 

A3  a  general  rule  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  com- 
mittee that  a  "fair  share"  for  the  United 
States  should  not  exceed  20  to  30  p>eroent  of 
true  multinational  programs,  and  it  is  within 
this  rsmge  that  It  shall  endeavor  to  allocate 
United  States  contributions  to  international 
organizations  and  financial  institutions  be- 
ginning with  fiscal  1973. 


So  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  in  keeping  with 
that  part  of  the  report. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right— with 
the  spirit  of  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  how  he  feels  about  this. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  think  the  word  "negoti- 
ate" is  much  better  than  the  word  "di- 
rect." We  welcome  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit, I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  not  open  to  amendment  as  yet.  The 
committee  amendments  have  not  been 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  amend- 
ment be  taken  up  out  of  order.  The  Sen- 
ator frcMn  Rhode  Island  has  other  busi- 
ness, and  it  would  be  very  helpful  if  that 
could  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  2,  line  21.  insert  the  following: 

"It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  total 
United  States  contribution  to  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  be  negotiated 
by  the  State  Department  with  the  members 
of  the  IAEA  in  order  to  bring  our  contribu- 
tion down  to  a  percentum  not  to  exceed  31.5. 
Progress  made  on  these  negotiations  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Foreign  Relations  and  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  Senate  by  Sep- 
tember 30,  1972." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  support  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  did  not  hear 
this.  What  percentage  do  we  actually  pay 
now? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  point  is  not  so 
much  the  percentage  but  the  fullness  of 
what  we  pay.  We  make  additional  con- 
tributions in  one  form  or  another. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  I  think  it  is  40  percent. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  does 
not  wish  to  change  that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  wants  to  change  it.  He 
wants  it  to  go  down  to  31.5  percent.  We 
are  suggesting  that  they  negotiate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  other  words  the 
Senator  wants  to  be  polite.^I  agree  with 
that.  I  thought  it  was  the  amovmt. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  must  al- 
ways be  polite  and  be  in  full  decorum. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  Is  committee 
language  anyway. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft).  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  very  much. 

(This  marks  the  end  of  the  discussion 
of  the  amendment.  By  unanimous  con- 
sent it  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc — ex- 


cept the  amendment  on  page  11,  lines 
6  to  8 — and  that  the  amendments  as 
agreed  to,  be  considered  as  original  text 
for  purpose  of  further  amendment;  and, 
further,  that  the  amendment  on  page  11, 
lines  6  to  8,  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  want  to 
make  a  brief  statement  before  we  get  into 
possible  amendments 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  is  the  ranking  Re- 
publican Member  and  he  was  going  to 
make  a  statement  and  then  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wanted  to  com- 
ment only  generally  upon  the  work  of 
the  committee  before  we  got  into  argu- 
ment on  the  Senator's  amendment.  That 
is  the  only  point  I  make  now. 

Mr.  FONG.  How  long  does  the  Sena- 
tor wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Three  or  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft).  The  Chair  would  inquire  as  to 
whether  points  of  order  desire  to  be  re- 
served in  the  unanimous-consent  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Would  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  state 
his  unanimous  consent  again? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc 
except  the  particular  amendment  on  page 
11,  lines  6  to  8,  which  I  am  asking  to  be 
withdrawn.  I  want  the  amendments  to  be 
considered  as  original  text  for  purposes 
of  further  amendment.  I  am  also  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
technical  amendment  be  adopted,  on 
page  10,  line  15,  to  strike  out  205  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  209(d) . 

That  is  the  usual  request  asked  for  by 
bill  managers  when  they  manage  appro- 
priation bills.  In  addition,  I  am  asking 
that  points  of  order  be  reserved. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  it  is  possible 
that  I  may  have  an  amendment  on  page 
15  dealing  with  international  financial  in- 
stitutions. If  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  agreed  to,  what  then 
would  be  the  situation  in  regard  to 
amendments? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  far  as  page  15  Is 
concerned,  it  would  be  treated  as  original 
text  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  would 
be  free  to  offer  an  amendment.  He  would 
not  he  prevented  from  doing  that,  as  I 
imderstand  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advises  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 
he  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Further  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  if  it  were  not  done 
in  that  fashion,  there  would  automati- 
Cjfilly  be  a  vote  aa  each  of  the  amend- 
ments, then,  on  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
has  reserved  page  11,  he  says? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  page  11  we  are 
simply  withdrawing  an  amendment.  This 
was  the  language  put  in  by  the  House  in 
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the  absence  of  passage  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  and  we  are  deleting  it. 

The  other  is  a  change  of  section.  As 
it  passed  the  House,  the  bill  before  us 
contained  language  that  would  not  make 
this  effective  until  after  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  had  been  passed.  As  the  Sena- 
tor remembers,  the  authorization  bill  was 
delayed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  it  seriously  inconvenience 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  if  he  were  to 
eliminate  from  his  unanimous-consent 
request  the  item  on  page  15  dealing  with 
international  financial  institutions? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
defer  my  response  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  until  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas can  speak.  It  will  only  take  3  or  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft).  The  unanimous-consent  request 
is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  with  respect  to  section  11  that  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  President 
has  not  yet  signed  the  authorization.  So, 
technically,  section  11  would  still  be 
valid.  Suppose  he  does  not  sign  the  bill 
or  vetoes  it — I  do  not  think  he  will — 
since  I  am  informed  that  he  has  not  yet 
signed  the  authorization.  So  it  really  is 
of  some  value,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  PROXMIRS.  I  would  be  willing 
to  have  it  stay  in. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  he  does,  it  is  sur- 
plus. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  say  that  merely 
for  the  record. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  we  could  ao 
is  delete  it  here,  and  if  the  President  has 
not  signed  it,  it  would  go  to  conference 
and  we  could  take  the  House  language. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  1 
wish  to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  his  work  on  the  bill.  He 
and  the  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  are  to  be  commended  for  re- 
ducing the  House  amounts  for  the  for- 
eign aid  and  military  sales  program  by 
$508  million.  But  the  amounts  for  the 
regular  foreign  and  military  sales  pro- 
grams are  still  much  too  high  in  my  view 
because  of  our  Government's  financial 
state  and  our  needs  here  at  home. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  total  is 
still  $279  million  more  than  Congress  ap- 
propriated for  these  programs  in  the  1970 
fiscal  year,  in  spite  of  the  valiant  work 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  his 
colleagues. 

In  view  of  the  vast  and  dramatic  de- 
terioration of  this  country's  financial  po- 
sition, I  think  this  fact  is  a  sufficient 
commentary  on  the  biU.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  his  col- 
leagues did  the  best  they  could,  because 
I  know  the  amount  of  pressure  and  in- 
fluence that  has  been  brought  to  bear 


on  the  other  side  by  the  administration 
and  their  allies.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
done  a  great  job  in  reducing  it  as  much 
as  he  has.  However,  it  is  still  more  than 
I  think  it  ought  to  be. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, no  matter  what  he  did,  could 
have  done  anything  more.  So.  although  I 
believe  the  amounts  should  have  been 
reduced  even  further,  the  bill  is  a  tre- 
mendous improvement  over  the  House 
version. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  note  these 
actions  by  the  committee  and  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  basic  ones: 

Substantial  reductions  in  the  appro- 
priations for  supporting  assistance  and 
the  military  grant  aid  program; 

Reduction  of  the  bilateral  loan  pro- 
grams to  begin  the  phaseout  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee ; 

Restoration  of  fimds  for  U.S.  con- 
tributions to  the  U.N.  development  pro- 
gram and  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank; 

Deletion  of  funds  for  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation,  whose 
programs  are  questionable  both  as  to 
public  policy  and  financial  soimdness; 
Deletion  of  the  House  language  waiv- 
ing the  requirement  that  the  appropria- 
tion can  be  used  only  pursuant  to  an 
authorization;  and 

Inclusion  of  language  to  make  the 
appropriation  contingent  upon  passage 
of  the  authorization  bill,  S.  2819,  further 
protecting  the  integrity  of  the  normal 
legislative  process. 

I  wish  to  add,  also,  that  the  commit- 
tee's report  is  most  thorough  and  inform- 
ative. It  gives  the  Senate  much  useful 
and  detailed  information  about  the  pro- 
grams to  be  financed  by  this  bill  and 
why  the  committee  took  the  action  it  did. 
Mr.  President,  I  might  say  that  the 
report  is  a  dramatic  contrast  to  those  on 
many  bills  involving  more  money.  In 
many  respects,  many  of  the  reports  or 
bills  that  involve  very  large  amoimts  oi 
money  are  so  cryptic  that  no  one  knows 
what  they  are  all  about. 

So,  I  think  that  informing  the  Senate 
about  the  programs  to  be  financed  by 
this  bill  is  a  great  step  forward.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  done  his  home- 
work in  the  first  year  that  he  has  served 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  He 
has  rendered  great  public  service  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  appearing  in  the  Wa.sh- 
ington  Star  of  January  20,  1972,  relating 
to  the  Japanese  foreign  aid  pro3:ram  to 
the  State  of  Washington.  It  brings  up  to 
date  how  the  Japanese  churches  and 
Christian  organizations  are  rendering 
some  aid  to  the  unfortunate  people  of 
Spokane.  Wash. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Spokane  Gets  "Foreign  Aid"  From  Japanesk 
Chttrches 

Spokane.  Washington. — Japan  has  made 
Its  second  "welfare"  delivery  to  the  State  of 
Washington,  which  has  one  of  the  highest 
unemployment  rates  In  the  United  States. 

Five  tons  of  rice  were  distributed  today  in 
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the  Spokane  area.  It  was  donated  by  Japa- 
nese Christian  Churches,  without  govern- 
ment Involvement,  and  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Sadao  Ozawa. 

Last  month,  Seattle's  sister  city  of  Kobe 
Japan,  delivered  foodstuffs  for  distribution 
to  poor  and  unemployed  families  in  the 
Seattle-Takoma  area. 

"Japanese  churches  and  Christian  organi- 
zations have  received  a  lot  of  support  from 
the  American  churches  and  Christians  In  the 
past  100  years,"  Ozawa  said. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
great  commentary  that  we  are  continu- 
ing our  programs  of  assistance  to  foreign 
countries  when  so  many  people  in  our 
own  country  are  in  dire  need  of  assist- 
ance from  our  own  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  we  can- 
not reverse  these  programs  that  have 
such  tremendous  momentum.  I  recognize 
that  a  program  such  as  the  Peace  Corps 
is  quite  a  different  program  from  what  it 
was  when  it  was  originated  by  President 
Kennedy  during  the  campaign  of  1961 
However,  I  think  that  it  is  very  difficult 
suddenly  to  reverse  a  program  that  has 
been  under  way  so  long  and  to  trim  it 
back  in  relation  to  oiu-  own  needs. 

Again  I  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  done  a  magnificent  job 
with  what  he  had  to  work  with  in  sending 
the  bill  back  in  an  amount  below  what 
the  House  had  recommended. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  apologize  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  who  has 
been  very  patient.  I  wish  to  renew  my 
request.  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  wUl  let  us  have  the 
committee  amendments  adopted.  He  is 
then,  of  course,  perfectly  free  to  offer  an 
amendment   at  any   time.   It  would  be 
completely  in  order.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  will  permit  us  to  do  that. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended   that   funds   for   the   Inter- 
American    Development    Bank    be    in- 
creased from  $150  million,  as  approved 
by  the  House,  to  $261  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  followed  the  recommendations 
of  the  authorization  conomittee  and  the 
administration  and  th(  generally  ex- 
pressed view  that  may  not  be  shared  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  that  we  should 
shift  from  a  unilnteral  aid  to  a  multi- 
lateral aid  basis.  That  is  the  most  effec- 
tive way  in  which  to  do  it. 

Based  on  this  reasoning,  we  cut  very 
sharply  the  development  loans  that  are 
unilateral. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mi-.  President, 
may  I  say  that  merely  shifting  it  from 
unilateral  loans  to  multilateral  loans 
does  not  help  the  taxpayer  any. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  helps  the  taxpayer 
a  very  great  deal.  When  we  shift  to  mul- 
tilateral loans,  the  American  taxpayer 
only  pays  part  of  the  loan.  In  the  case 
of  the  World  Bank,  it  is  far  less  than  half. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  IDA  is  40  percent, 
and  the  World  Bank  is  lass  than  30  uer- 
cent. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  less  than  30  percent.  This  seems 
to  be  a  real  savings  to  the  taxpayer.  It 
does  go  further  than  the  House  went. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  is  not  any 
savings  when  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives reported  $150  million  and  the  Sen- 
ate comes  in  with  $261  million.  That  Is 
no  saving  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  are  below  the 
House  $508  million  in  the  foreign  as- 
sistance activities,  and  $114  million  over- 
all. That  is  a  savings  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  If  we  stick  to 
the  Inter-American  Bank,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it  on  page  15,  the  House  recom- 
mended $150  million  and  the  bill  is  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  with  a  recommen- 
dation of  $261  million,  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  $111  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  correct  if  he  sticks  with  that 
item  only.  That  does  not  give  a  fair  pic- 
ture of  what  we  have  done.  However,  if 
he  sticks  to  that  one  appropriation,  he 
is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  not  talk- 


ing about  the  total  bill,  but  altogether 
for  this  particular  item. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  There  has  been 
a  substantial  increase  compared  with 
what  the  House  did. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  On  line  12,  the 
language  reads: 

.  .  .  and   $50,000,000   shall    be   available    for 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations. 

Is  that  included  in  the  $261  million,  or 
is  it  in  addition  to  the  $261  million? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
please  state  the  page  and  line  niunbers? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Page  15,  line  12. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  read  the  lan- 
guage. I  think  the  language  makes  that 
very  clear: 

Investment  in  Inter-Amerlcan  Develop- 
ment Bank:  $261,760,000  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  of  which — 
$75,000,000  shall  be  available  for  paid  In 
capital;  $136,760,000  shall  be  available  for 
callable    ordinary   capital;    and    $50    million 


shall  be  available  for  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations. 

Unless  my  arithmetic  is  wTong,  that 
ought  to  add  up  to  $261,760,000.  So  the 
$50  million  is  a  part  of  the  $261,760,000. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  $50  million 
is  a  part  of  the  $261,760,000? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  my  under- 
standing; that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Begirming  with 
line  16,  for  the  World  Bank,  the  com- 
mittee, as  I  imderstand  it,  added  that 
section,  line  16  through  line  20,  a  sec- 
tion which  the  House  did  not  have;  and 
the  committee  recommends  that  $246,- 
100,000  be  appropriated  for  the  World 
Bank.  The  House  did  not  have  that  item. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, and  I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  reflecting  these  amoimts 
and  future  projections  which  I  believe 
will  prove  helpful. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


U.S.  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  (ACTUAL)  THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1971,  PROJECTED  THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 

[In  thousands  of  dollarsi 


Through  fiscal  year  1970  (actual)  U.S. 
contribution  compared  to  total 


Fiscal  year  1971  (actual) 


Projected  estimates  fiscal  year  1972-76  i 


1972 


1973 


Institution 


Total 


United 

States  as 

United      percent  of 

States  total 


Authorized 


Budget 
estimates 


Appro-      Authoriza- 
priated  tion 


Budget     Authoriza- 
estimates  tion 


Budget 

estimates 


International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development: 

(1)  Paid-in  capital 2,313.012         635,000  27.5  24.610  24,610 

(2)  Callable  capital 20.842,920     5.715,000  27.4         221,490         221,490 


24,610 
221,490 


IBRDtotal 23,155,932  6,350,000  27.4 

International  Finance  Corporation:  (1)  Paid-in  capital 106,954  35,168  32.9 

International  Development  Association:  (1)  Paid-in  capital 

(subscriptions) >2,375,595  952,291  '40.1 


246,100 
160, 000 


246,100 

160.000 


160.  000 


960,000 


246, 100 
322.000 


320.000 


Inter-American  Development  Bank:^ 

(1)  Paid-in  capital 388,500  150,000  38.6  150,000  50,000  25,000 

(2)  Callable  capital 2.374,500  1,023,520  43.1  673.520  336.760  200,000 

(3)  Fund  for  Special  Operations 2.328,000  1.800,000  77.3  100.000  100.000  50,000 


900.000 


75.000 

136.760 

50.000 


50.000 
336. 760 

450,000 


lOB  total 5,091.000     2,973,520 


58.4 


923, 520 


486, 760 


275, 000         900. 000 


261.760 


836.  760 


Asian  Development  Bank: 

(1)  Paid-in  capital 

(2)  Callable  capital 

(3)  Consolidated  special  funds. 


490. 300 
502,000 
175,000 


100.  000 
100, 000 


20.4 
19.9 


20,000 


20,000 


20,000 


100.000 


60.000 


60, 000  20. 000 

240,000  80.000 

40.000 


ADB  total 1.167,300 


200,000 


17.1 


20,000 


20.000 


20,000 


100.000 


60.000 


300.000 


140,  000 


African  Development  Bank: 

(1)  Paid-in  capital 

(2)  Callable  capital 

(3)  Special  fund 


80. 000 

107,000 

(0 


w 


AFDB  total. 


187. 000 


Total 32.083,781    10.510,979 


32.8   1.349.620    912,860    455.000   1.960.000 


887. 860 


300,000        1,296,760 


'The  projections  for  certain  international  financial  institutions  are  made  in  the  absence  of 
either;  (a)  international  discussions  or  negotiations  on  the  future  level  of  multilateral  funding  for 
such  institutions,  or  (b)  budgetary  decisions  by  the  executive  branch.  Accordingly,  the  figures 
shown  represent  only  a  continuation  forward  of  present  levels  and  timing  of  U.S.  inputs  to  the 
respective  institutions. 


2  Includes  pt.  I  countries  plus  convertible  contributions  of  pL  II  countries. 

3  Does  not  include  adjustments  to  be  made  as  a  result  of  Canada  loining  the  Bank. 
*  Fund  not  established  through  this  period. 

Source:  International  financial  institutions  and  Treasury  Department,  Jan.  18,  1972. 


Projected  estimates  fiscal  years  1972-76'— Continued 


1974 


1975 


1976 


Institution 


Authoriza- 
tion 


Budget     Authoriza- 
estimates  tion 


Budget      Authoriza- 
esti  mates  tion 


Budget 
estimates 


Cumulative  through  fiscal  year  1976' 

[united 
sSt^  as 
United  pcrre<H_^ 


Total 


States 


ot  tota 


International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development: 

(1)  Paid-in  C3pit.ll  2,535,212  659,610  26.0 

(2)  Callable  caprtal 22,842,720  5,936.490  26.0 

IBRD  tota 25,377,932  6.596,100  26.0 

International  Finance  Corporation:  (1)  Paid-in  capital 106,954  35, 168  32.9 
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U.S.  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  (ACTUAL)  THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1971.  PROJECTED  THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1976-Continued 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Projected  estimates  fiscal  y 

sars  1972-76 
5 

'—Continued 
1976 

Cumulative 

through  fiscal 

year  1976' 

1974                                   197 

Total 

United 
States 

United 

Institution 

Authoriza- 
tion 

Budget     Authoriza- 
estimates              tion 

Budget 
estimates 

Authoriza-          Budget 
tion      estimates 

States  as 
percent 
of  total 

International  Development  Administration  (1)  Paid-in  capital  (subscriptions). 

320.000         %0.000 

320, 000 

320.000 

-  6, 797, 722 

2,712,291 

-39.9 

Inter- American  Development  Bank- 

(1)  Paid-in  capital 

(2)  Callable  capital .'...I.'III".""." 

(3)  Fund  for  Special  Operations ".."I"""... 

;;;"!;i'^;;'  673^520 

450.000      1.350.000 

336,766'! 
450, 000 

!".'.'.".".".■■.""  "Vso!  boo 

774. 900 
4,  703,  400 
5, 178,  000 

300, 000 
2, 033,  860 
3,700,000 

38.7 
43.2 
71.5 

IDB  total 

Asian  Development  Bank: 

(1)  Paid-in  capital... 

450.000      2,023,520 
20.  000 

786,760  . 

20. 000 
80.  000 
50, 000 

-.-       450.000 

60, 000           20.  000 

240, 000           80.  000 

50.000 

10,656,300 

905. 000 

2.110,553 

681, 199 

6,033,800 

200.000 
429. 000 
250. 000 

56.1 

(2)  Callable  capital  ...     . 

sn  nnn 

22.1 

(3)  Consolidated  special  funds.. 

150,000 

50  000 

19.9 

38.7 

150.000 

150,000 

150.000 

300, 000          150, 000 

3,696,752 

870,000 

23.5 

African  Development  Bank: 

(1)  Paid-in  capital 

(2)  Callable  capital 

(3)  Special  fund r.'.'.".y."".".I"."".'.".".' 

AFTBtoUl " 

■"■  is'ooo" 

15,000 

"  is^ooo"."..'.'.'.".'..".".'..'. 

15.000 

80,000 
107,000  . 
160,000 

347, 000 

"'""i5,"666" 

15  000 

M 

Total " 

165,000 

935, 000      2, 983,  520 

1.256,760 

300, 000         920, 000 

46,962,660 

16.262,359 

34.6 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  So  Insofar  as 
the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter-American, 
all  that  the  committee  has  done  has  been 
to  increase  the  amount  by  making  avail- 
able a  total  amoimt  of  $507  million,  and 
that  represents  an  increase  of  $357  mil- 
lion over  what  the  House  recommended 
for  those  two  items>  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  If  the  Senate 
agrees  to  the  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
and  some  Senator  desires  to  ofifer  an 
amendment,  what  would  be  the  time 
limitation  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Limitations  on 
amendments  are  1  hour,  as  I  recall,  and 
there  are  6  hours  on  the  bill.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  will  do  his  best  to 
assist  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  if  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  wishes  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  If  the  Senator's 
unanimous-consent  is  not  approved,  then 
what  is  the  limitation  insofar  as  dis- 
cussion is  concerned? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence ;  it  would  still  be  an  hour. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Not  on  each 
committee  amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  does  not  matter. 
We  could  yield  time  from  the  bill,  and  I 
will  do  that  if  the  Senator  offers  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  want 
to  inconvenience  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  greatly 
prefer  that.  I  will  be  delighted  to  offer  the 
Senator  time,  and  I  will  do  my  best,  in 
talking  with  the  minority  side,  to  have 
them  offer  additional  time,  if  the  Senator 
requires  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii.  The  time  will  be  adequate, 
as  I  see  it.  If  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
offers  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
bill,  he  will  have  to  bear  the  burden  of 
that  argument.  U  it  goes  in  the  form  in 
which  it  now  is.  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin will  have  to  bear  the  burden  of 


the  argument  as  to  why  the  amoimt  has 
been  increased.  I  do  not  object. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  that. 
Mr.  President,  I  now  renew  my  unani- 
mous-consent request.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amendments 
be  agreed  to  en  bloc — except  the  amend- 
ment specified  before,  on  page  11,  lines  6 
through  8 — and  that  the  amendments  as 
thus  agreed  to  en  bloc  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment;  that  the  amendment  on 
page  11,  lines  6  through  8,  be  withdrawn; 
and  that  all  points  of  order  be  reserved. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  technical  amendment  on  page 
10,  line  15,  be  adopted:  On  page  10,  line 
15,  strike  out  "205"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof "209(d)". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  5,  after  "section  211", 
strike  out  "$150,000,000"  and  insert 
"$165,000,000". 

On  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  12, 
strike  out  "$75,000,000"  and  insert  "$80  - 
000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  16,  after  "section  301", 
strike  out  "$41,000,000"  and  insert 
"$138,000,000,  of  which  $15,000,000  shall 
be  available  only  for  the  United  Nations' 
Children's  F\md". 

On  page  2,  line  24,  strike  out  "$50,- 
000,000"  and  insert  "$125,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  1.  after  "section  214", 
strike  out  "$17,200,000"  and  insert  "$20,- 
000,000" ;  in  line  2,  after  the  amendment 
just  above  stated,  insert  a  colon  and 
"Provided,  That  only  such  projects 
enumerated  in  the  respective  reports  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
covering  authorizing  legislation  for  pro- 
grams funded  hereunder  shall  be  fi- 
nanced out  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  head :  Provided  further.  That 
the  maximum  amount  of  fimds  allocated 
to  any  nonbudgeted  project  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $2,000,000.";  and,  in  line  9,  after  the 


amendment  just  above  stated,  strike  out 
"to  be  available  for  obligation  or  expend- 
iture solely  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing allocations: 

American  University  of  Beirut, 

Lebanon *6,  0(X),  000 

Pelnberg    Gradimte    School    of 

Welzmann  Institute.  Israel—  1.500,000 
tJnlverslty     of     the     Americas, 

Mexico    1.500,000 

Robert  (College,  Tiurkey i,  ooo,  000 

Project    HOPE 1.500,000 

American    Hospital    in    Rome, 

Italy   300,000 

Program  support 200,000 

Unallocated  funds 5,200,000". 

On  page  3.  line  13,  after  the  word  "sec- 
tion", strike  out  "301"  and  insert  "302 
(b)  (2)";  and.  in  line  15,  strike  out  "$7,- 
500.000"  and  insert  $15,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  17,  after  "section  302 
(b)(1)",  strike  out  "$6,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$12,000,000". 

On  page  4,  at  the  beginning  of  line  7, 
strike  oUt  "$150,000,000"  and  insert  "$50,- 
000,000". 

On  page  4,  Une  11,  after  "section  201", 
strike  out  "$250,000,000"  and  insert 
"$150,000,000". 

On  page  4,  at  the  beginning  of  line  16. 
strike  out  "$54,600,000"  and  insert  "$50,- 
000.000". 

On  page  4,  line  22,  strike  out  "$4,255,- 
000"  and  insert  "$4,221,000". 

On  page  5,  line  22,  after  "United 
States",  strike  out  "$552,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$350,000,000". 

On  page  6,  line  3,  after  the  word  "sec- 
tion", strike  out  "401"  and  insert  "531"; 
in  line  4,  after  the  word  "amended", 
strike  out  "$575."000.000"  and  insert 
"$400,000,000";  and,  in  line  7,  after  the 
word  "Congress",  insert  a  colon  and 
"Provided  further.  That  of  the  fimds  ap- 
propriated under  this  paragraph,  not  less 
than  $50,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  for  security  supporting  as- 
sistance for  Israel  only." 

On  page  6,  after  line  20,  strike  out: 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation, 
reserves:  For  expenses  authorized  by  section 
235(f).  $25,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 
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On  page  6,  after  line  23,  Insert: 

INTER-AMERICAN   SOCIAL   DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTE 

The  Inter-American  Social  Development 
Institute  is  authorized  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures within  the  limits  of  funds  avail- 
able to  it  and  in  accordemce  with  the  law, 
and  to  make  such  contracts  and  commit- 
ments without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limita- 
tions as  provided  by  section  104  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act.  as  amend- 
ed (31  U.S.C.  849).  as  may  be  necessary  in 
carrying  out  its  authorized  programs  during 
the  current  fiscal  year:  Provided,  That  not  to 
exceed  $11,000,000  shall  be  available  to  carry 
out  the  authorized  programs  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

On  page  10,  after  line  16,  strike  out: 

Sec.  112.  The  funds  appropriated  or 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  available  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  10  of  Public  Law  91- 
672. 

On  page  10,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
20,  change  the  section  number  from 
"113"  to  "112". 

On  page  11,  after  line  3,  strike  out: 

Sec.  114.  No  part  of  any  appropriations 
contained  in  this  Act  may  be  used  to 
provide  assistance  to  Ecuador. 

On  page  11,  line  13,  after  the  word 
"Act",  strike  out  "$510,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$400,000,000". 

On  E>age  11,  at  the  beginning  of  line  22, 
strike  out  "$68,000,000"  and  insert  "$77,- 
200,000";  and,  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$24,000,000" 
and  insert  "$24,500,000". 

On  page  12,  line  13,  after  the  word 
"appurtenances",  strike  out  "$4,216,000" 
and  insert  "$24,500,000"- 

On  page  14.  line  1.  after  the  word 
"Code",  strike  out  "$100,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$129,000,000";  and,  in  line  5,  after 
"United  States",  insert  a  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
made  available  herein  shall  be  available 
after  February  22,  1972,  to  furnish  medi- 
cal and  welfare  payments  to  refugees 
who  have  resided  in  the  United  States  for 
three  years  or  more." 

On  page  14,  line  22,  after  "5  U.S.C. 
3109",  strike  out  "$8,690,000"  and  insert 
"$5,790,000";  and,  in  line  23,  after  the 
word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$7,650,000" 
and  insert  "$4,750,000". 

On  page  15,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
9,  strike  out  "$150,000,000"  and  insert 
"$261,760,000";  in  line  10,  after  the  word 
"which",  strike  out  "$13,240,000"  and  In- 
sert "$75,000,000";  in  line  11,  after  the 
word  "available",  strike  out  "solely";  in 
line  12,  after  the  word  "available",  strike 
out  "solely";  and,  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "capital",  insert  a  semicolon 
and  "and  $50,000,000  shall  be  available 
for  the  Fimd  for  Special  Operations." 
On  page  15,  after  line  13,  insert: 

INTERNATIONAL  BANK   FOR  RECONSTRUCTION 
AND   DEVELOPMENT 

To  pay  for  the  Increase  In  the  United 
States  subecriptlon  to  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  December  30. 
1970  (Public  Law  91-599).  $246,100,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

On  page  18,  after  line  11,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  504.  Not  to  exceed  $800,000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  title  I  of  this  Act 
and  for  the  Peace  Corps  under  this  Act  may 


be  used  to  reimburse  the  expenses  of  the 
Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $650,000  may  be 
expended  for  compensation  for  personnel. 

On  page  18,  after  line  17.  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  605.  The  Secretary  of  the  TreasvuTr 
is  hereby  given  the  authority  to  advance 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation  and  without  prior 
appropriations,  to  the  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation  account,  as  repayable 
advances  (without  interest)  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  make  such  payments. 
Such  repayable  advances  shall  be  repaid, 
without  interest,  by  transfers  from  the  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation  account 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  at  such 
times  as  the  amount  in  the  extended  unem- 
ployment compensation  account  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to 
be  adequate  for  such  purpose.  Any  amount 
transferred  as  a  repayment  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  credited  against,  and  shall 
operate  to  reduce,  any  balance  of  advances 
repayable  under  this  paragraph. 

On  page  19,  after  line  7,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows : 

Sec.  506.  For  making  the  repayable  ad- 
vances authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
extended  unemployment  compensation  ac- 
count in  the  Unemployment  Tnist  Fund  by 
section  905(d)  of  title  EX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make 
such  advances  until  June  30.  1972.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  make  such 
repayable  advances  without  prior  specific 
appropriation  other  than  as  is  herein  pro- 
vided at  such  times  as  he  determines,  until 
June  30, 1972.  in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  that  the  amount  in  the  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation  ac- 
count is  Insufficient  for  the  payments  to 
States  out  of  that  account  which  are  pro- 
vided for  by  law. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  for  the  for- 
eign assistance  and  related  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1972  the  administration  re- 
quested $4,342,635,000.  We  received  from 
the  House  a  bill  passed  on  December  8, 
1971,  H.R.  12067,  which  totals  $3,003.- 
461.000.  We  have  for  consideration  today 
this  bill  as  reported  out  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  with  a  total  of  $2.- 
888,635,000,  a  reduction  of  $1,454,000,000 
from  the  administration's  request.  It  pro- 
vides fimds  for  the  foreign  economic  and 
military  assistance  programs,  several  in- 
ternational financial  institutions,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  the  Peace  Corps  and 
other  smaller  appropriations  for  admin- 
istration of  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  assist- 
ance to  Cuban  refugees  in  the  United 
States  and  sissistance  for  migration  and 
refugees  administered  by  the  State  De- 
partment. 

The  largest  portion  of  appropriations 
in  this  bill  relates  to  foreign  economic 
and  military  assistance  which  is  financed 
under  titles  I  and  II  of  the  bill.  I  firmly 
believe  that  we  have  cut  these  requests 
far  too  much,  that  we  have  been  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish  in  our  action.  Let 
us  look  at  what  has  happened  during  the 
long  process  of  congressional  action  on 
these  requests. 

The  administration  requested  $3,595.- 
218,000  for  these  programs.  The  authori- 
zation committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  recently  ironed  out  their  differ- 
ences and  have  now  passed  a  bill  which 


authorizes,  along  with  some  previously 
permanently  authorized  programs,  $2,- 
793,555,000  for  these  same  programs,  a 
reduction  of  $801,663,000. 

On  December  8.  the  House  passed  an 
appropriation  bill  which  provides  $2,- 
672,555.000,  a  further  reduction  of  $121,- 
000,000  or  a  total  of  $922,663,000  below 
the  administration's  request. 

Now  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  reported  a  bill  which  provides 
only  $2,164,221,000  for  these  two  titles — 
a  reduction  of  $1,431,000,000  below  the 
administration's  request.  This  means  a  40 
percent  cut — a  real  meat  cleaver  ap- 
proach to  this  Nation's  internationsd  in- 
terests. ^ 

The  $2,164,221,000  in  the  commit- 
tee's report  for  foreign  economic  and 
military  assistance  is  $978.464,000 — al- 
most $1  billion— -below  the  $n, 142,685,000 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1971  for  the 
same  programs — a  one-third  reduction 
from  last  year.  At  the  same  time,  the 
agencies  responsible  for  these  programs 
were  authorized  until  last  November  15 
under  the  joint  resolution  for  continuing 
appropriations  to  operate  at  the  fiscal 
year  1971  level,  and  for  the  last  2Vi 
months  they  have  been  authorized  to  op- 
erate at  a  substantially  higher  level  than 
now  proposed  in  the  committee's  report. 

I  submit  that  such  act'on  makes  it  im- 
possible to  run  these  programs  on  a  rea- 
sonable and  sensible  basis.  Not  all  of  us 
may  agree  on  the  priorities  or  the  levels 
of  funds  contained  in  this  bill,  but  we 
should  promote  soimd  management,  not 
destroy  whole  programs  or  tear  up  care- 
fully constructed  international  policies. 

On  April  21,  1971,  over  9  months  ago. 
President  Nixon  submitted  his  message 
to  the  Congress  on  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program  and  requested  $764,614,000 
for  supporting  assistance  programs, 
$705,000,000  for  grant  military  assist- 
ance, and  $510,000,000  for  military  credit 
sales.  At  the  same  time  he  proposed  a 
far-reaching  reorganization  of  the  secu- 
rity assistance  program  to  meet  more 
effectively  the  objectives  of  the  Nixon 
doctrine.  He  said: 

This  new  Security  Assistance  Program 
would,  I  am  confident,  serve  our  national 
interest  in  the  1970's  in  a  number  of  im- 
portant ways.  It  would: 

Enable  us  to  meet  U.S.  commitments  more 
effectively  and  at  lower  costs; 

Strengthen  the  self-defense  capabilities  of 
nations  to  whose  security  the  U.S.  Is  com- 
mitted by  treaty,  by  special  political  ties,  or 
by  essential  U.S.  interests; 

Help  to  reduce  the  need  for.  and  likeli- 
hood of  U.S.  military  Involvement  overseas; 

Foster  increased  local  initiative  and  self- 
sufficiency; 

Support  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations;  and 

Reduce  potential  frictions  by  lowering  the 
U.S.  profile  abroad. 

Nine  months  have  gone  by  since  the 
President's  request.  In  that  time  he  has 
made  great  efforts  and  progress  in  ac- 
complishing the  objectives  he  outlines 
to  serve  our  national  interests  more  ade- 
quately. By  May  1,  American  forces  in 
Vietnam  will  be  down  to  69,000.  Overseas 
troop  strengths  are  being  reduced  in 
other  countries  and  areas.  The  Vletnam- 
izatlon  program  is  making  steady  prog- 
ress. Last  week  the  President  made  pub- 
lic the  secret  efforts  he  has  been  making 
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to  break  the  deadlock  in  the  Paris  nego- 
tiations and  bring  an  end  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

The  funds  in  this  bill  for  the  secxirity 
assistance  program  play  a  major  role  in 
accomplishing  the  objectives  of  the  Pres- 
ident outlined  last  April.  They  are  di- 
rectly related  to  the  results  he  has 
achieved  to  date. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  funds  that  he  re- 
quested for  security  assistance  are  pro- 
gramed for  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

Twenty-seven  percent  are  for  the  Near 
East  and  South  Asia. 

The  authorization  bill  which  this  body 
passed  on  December  17  earmarked  $50 
million  in  supporting  assistance  and  $300 
million  in  foreign  military  credit  sales  for 
Israel  alone. 

How  badly  does  the  Appropriations 
Committee  bill  now  before  us  affect  the 
President's  objective? 

The  $764.6  million  for  supporting  as- 
sistance has  been  reduced  to  $400  million, 
including  $50  million  for  Israel,  which  is 
$218  million  below  the  amoimt  author- 
ized. The  administration  already  has 
oblig.ited  $332  million  during  the  first  6 
month.?  of  fiscal  year  1972.  If  only  $400 
million  are  appropriated  now,  the  re- 
maining balance  of  $68  million,  along 
with  the  estimated  recoveries  and  un- 
obligated balances  of  $50  million,  will 
leave  only  $118  million  available  for  the 
last  6  months  of  fi.scal  year  1972. 

The  request  for  $510  million  for  foreign 
military  credit  sales  has  been  reduced  to 
$400  million,  which  is  the  full  amount 
provided  in  the  authorization  bill.  The 
authorization  bill  provides  that  $300  mil- 
lion of  the  aggregate  ceiling  on  foreign 
military  credit  sales  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  Israel  only. 

Looking  at  these  severe  reductions  in 
the  security  assistance  programs— $827.5 
million  below  the  request — and  the  great 
effort  that  President  Nixon  is  making  to 
seek  improvement  in  this  area,  I  believe 
it  is  time  that  this  body  recognize  the 
importance  of  these  programs  in  meeting 
our  national  objectives.  There  should  be 
no  further  reductions  in  the  committee 
amounts  for  these  programs. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  offer  two 
amendments  to  H.R.  12067.  The  first 
amendment  will  increase  funds  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  development  loan 
programs  from  $50  million  to  $150  mil- 
lion. 

The  second  amendment  will  restore  to 
the  Inspector  General's  office  its  full 
budget  of  $1,200,000,  of  which  not  more 
than  $1,028,000  may  be  expended  for 
compensation  for  persormel.  This  second 
amendment  will  not  increase  the  foreign 
aid  request  at  all  since  the  funds  will  be 
coming  from  money  in  the  bill  for  ATP, 
for  military  assistance  programs,  and  for 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  save  some 
time  and  shorten  the  period  needed  to 
consider  the  bill  before  us,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  relating 
to  the  activities  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  which  I  had  planned  to  deliver,  be 
Inserted  into  the  Record  at  this  time 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statemznt  by  Senator  Fonq 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  Title 
IV  of  the  pending  bill  which  relates  to  the 


activities   proposed    for    the   Export-Import 
Bank  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

I  think  we  are  all  acutely  aware  of  the  re- 
cent reports  which  show  that  the  United 
States  last  year  suffered  a  deficit  In  Its  inter- 
national trade  account  for  the  first  time  since 
1893.  Mr.  President,  this  trend  must  be  re- 
versed not  only  because  of  its  importance  to 
the  overall  U.S.  balance  of  payments  position, 
but,  of  equal  importance,  because  of  the 
effect  which  our  competitive  trading  position 
has  on  the  total  U.S.  economy.  Let's  not  for- 
get that  what  exports  really  mean  are  Jobs 
here  at  home,  income  to  businesses  and  indi- 
viduals, profits  to  our  industry  which  can 
be  used  for  further  development  and  expan- 
sion, and  revenues  to  our  governments  at  all 
levels.  Exports  come  from,  and  thereby  affect, 
all  segments  of  U.S.  production — from  agri- 
culture, manufacturing,  mining,  from  small 
and  medium  size  businesses  as  well  as  large 
businesses.  In  fact,  frequently  many  busi- 
nesses and  workers  may  not  even  realize  that 
the  product  they  are  producing  will  even- 
tually end  up  for  export. 

One  of  the  key  elements  in  exports  sales 
today  is  financing.  In  international  business, 
like  we  sse  every  day  in  domestic  business, 
buyers  worldwide  are  seeking  credit  for  their 
purchases.  This,  of  course,  is  especially  true 
of  the  large,  technology-intensive  products 
where  the  United  States  has  held  a  com- 
manding edgd  until  recently.  But  now  it  is 
also  true  of  the  smaller,  less  ccstly  items, 
even  down  to  food  products  and  small  con- 
sumer goods. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  the  major  industrial 
countries  of  the  world  today  provide  some 
type  of  government  support  to  their  export- 
ers. For  most  of  these  countries,  International 
trade  has  been  a  matter  of  national  survival. 
It  Ls  becoming  so  today  in  the  United  States. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  Is  the  one  U.S. 
Government  agency  which  provides  assist- 
ance to  U.S.  producers  of  goods  and  serviceo 
in  financing  their  normal  commercial  export 
sales.  Eximbank  presently  has  a  wide  range 
of  programs  designed  to  meet  the  many 
varying  needs  of  the  U.S.  exporter  in  the 
international  market  place.  I  certainly  think 
that  we  must  recognize  that  the  role  of  this 
agency  is  more  critical  today  than  ever  be- 
fore in  its  37-year  history.  And  we  must  be 
sure  that  it  has  all  the  tools  it  needs  to  do 
the  Job. 

Mr.  President,  Eximbank's  job  Is  to  assist 
in  the  financing  of  all  types  of  U.S.  export 
sales  where  that  financing  cannot  be  handled 
by  the  private  sector.  Although  Congress, 
wisely  I  believe,  has  provided  the  Bank  with 
broad  authority  In  the  formulation  and  oper- 
ation of  its  programs  so  that  It  can  adjust 
readily  and  quickly  to  the  ever-changing 
needs  of  the  marketplace,  we  have  required 
by  statute  that  the  Bank  must  supplement 
and  not  compete  with  resources  available 
from  the  private  financial  community. 

This  means  that  whenever  Eximbank  en- 
ters a  transaction,  they  do  so  only  because 
the  sale  of  the  U.S.  product  could  not  be 
made  without  this  type  of  governmental  as- 
sistance. The  reasons,  of  course,  are  many 
and  varied — either  the  amount  of  financing 
required  Is  too  great  to  be  handled  by  the 
private  community  alone,  the  risks  Inherent 
In  International  transactions  cannot  be  han- 
dled by  private  sources,  or  terms  necessary 
to  meet  foreign  government-supported  com- 
petition can  only  be  provided  by  a  combina- 
tion of  private  and  government  financing. 

I  believe  that  Eximbank  programs  and  op- 
erations as  currently  structured  represent 
what  Is  required  for  support  of  the  U.S.  ex- 
porting community  and  are  not  being  pro- 
vided simply  because  the  authority  Is  there. 
Eximbank,  although  an  Independent 
agency.  Is  of  course  a  part  of  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emment.  As  such.  It  Is  governed  and  regu- 
lated by  various  statutes  and  administrative 
regulations  and  procedures.  It  must  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act;  It  must  submit  an  an- 
nual budget  for  review  and  approval  first  by 


the  President  and  then  by  the  Congress;  its 
Board  of  Directors  serves  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President,  with  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress; its  borrowings  to  fund  Its  operations 
must  be  approved  on  all  counts  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury;  and  Its  policies  and 
operations  are  subject  to  review  and  recom- 
mendation within  the  Administration  at  the 
highest  levels. 

Chief  among  the  latter  Is  Eximbank's 
membership  in  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Policies,  which  Is  chaired  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  Is  composed  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Commerce,  and  the 
Chairman  of  Eximbank.  All  major  Eximbank 
policies  and  programs  are  reviewed  by  the 
NAC,  as  well  as  all  transactions  where  the 
Eximbank  obligation  is  over  $10  million.  In 
addition,  all  of  these  agencies  are  represented 
at  formal  meetings  of  Eximbank's  Board  of 
Directors  where  action  is  taken  by  that  Board 
on  applicaticns  submitted  to  the  Bank  and 
on  decisions  to  go  to  the  market  for  funds. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  two  points  are  very 
clear  here.  The  first  is  that  Eximbank  Is  play- 
ing  a  critical  role  in  our  nation's  efforts  to 
expand  Its  export  trade,  which  certainly  must 
be  a  major  national  go.il.  The  second  is  that 
far  from  operating  in  a  vacuum  isolated 
from  other  national  goals  and  policie?,  Exim- 
bank activities  are  now  closely  and  more 
than  adequately  coordinated  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  ensure  that  its  policies 
and  programs  conform  with  overall  U.S.  eca- 
noinlc  and  monetary  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  call  up  his  first  amendment? 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  mv 
first  amendment,  to  increase  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  Development  Loan.  I  offer 
the  amendment  for  myself  and  in  behalf 
of  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Cooper] 
and  Mr.  Tunney. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  4.  line  7.  strike  out  "$50,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$150,000,000". 


Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  like  all  ap- 
propriation bills,  the  one  before  us  now 
represents  a  compromise.  There  are 
those,  including  myself  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  who  feel  we  should 
spend  more  on  foreign  aid,  and  there  are 
those  who  feel  equally  strongly  that  the 
funds  should  be  used  instead  for  Amer- 
ica's domestic  needs  or  for  defense. 

Although  I  would  have  liked  to  see 
most  of  the  economic  assistance  cate- 
gories in  this  bill  increased.  I  feel  that 
on  the  whole  the  amounts  recommended 
will  permit  AID  to  continue  its  programs 
in  most  parts  of  the  world  at  an  ade- 
quate, although  reduced,  level.  There  is, 
however,  one  item— Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress Development  Loans — which  is  so 
inordinately  low  that  I  feel  compelled 
to  seek  the  support  of  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers to  restore  the  cuts  made  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  administration's  request  for  $235 
million  was  the  lowest  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The 
House  appropriations  bill  included  $150 
million  for  Alliance  loans,  which  is  the 
amoimt  originally  authorized  by  this 
body  and  $56  million  less  than  the  final 
authorization  level. 

In  contrast,  the  $50  million  recom- 
mended in  our  appropriations  bill  is  so 
small  that  it  would  effectively  gut  the 
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program.  It  may  interest  Senators  to 
know  that  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion of  $50  million  is  $237  million  less 
than  the  sum  appropriated  in  fiscal  1971 ; 
$185  million  less  than  the  budget  esti- 
mate for  fiscal  1972;  $156,500,000  less 
than  what  Congress  authorized  in  its 
foreign  aid  bill  last  week;  $100  million 
less  than  the  sum  appropriated  by  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and  $100  mil- 
lion less  than  the  amount  authorized  by 
the  Senate  prior  to  its  conference  with 
the  House.  While  I  would  strongly  prefer 
that  we  appropriate  the  full  $206.5  mil- 
lion authorized,  I  believe  it  is  imperative 
that  we  provide  at  least  the  $150  million 
passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said 
about  the  special  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 
The  United  States  has  built  up  over  the 
years  important  patterns  of  trade,  cul- 
tural and  educational  exchange,  and  po- 
litical cooperation  with  our  southern 
neighbors  which  have  benefited  us  as 
much  as  the  Latin  Americans.  Latin 
American  countries  already  import  more 
from  us  than  they  export  to  us.  AID  de- 
velopment loans  help  to  expose  Latin 
Americans  to  U.S.  products  and  guaran- 
tee that  these  rapidly  growing  economies 
will  continue  to  look  to  the  U.S.  for  much 
of  their  import  needs.  But  perhaps  most 
important  of  all,  should  Latin  Americans' 
aspirations  for  a  better  life  be  frustrated, 
our  own  well-being  and  security  will  in- 
evitably suffer. 

Cuts  of  this  magnitude  will  be  inex- 
plicable to  our  Latin  American  friends. 
There  is  already  a  considerable  uneasi- 
ness and  skepticism  in  Latin  America 
about  our  Alliance  for  Progress  commit- 
ments. Indeed,  some  Latin  Americans  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  has  conclud- 
ed that  Los  Angeles  is  imimportant.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  the  effect  on  the  major 
recipients,  Colombia  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, who  together  are  scheduled  to  re- 
ceive some  55  percent  of  these  loans.  Not 
only  will  their  development  programs 
falter;  they  cannot  help  but  seek  some 
unintended  political  explanation  for  the 
action. 

It  is  not  just  the  political  leaders  of 
these  countries  who  will  wonder  what 
the  United  States  is  trying  to  say.  AID 
loans  lay  special  emphasis  upon  improv- 
ing the  lives  of  the  people,  especially 
those  in  rural  and  slum  areas  who  have 
often  been  passed  over  during  the  recent 
years  of  rapid  economic  progress.  AID 
loans  in  Latin  America  are  closely  linked 
to  our  technical  assistance  programs  in 
agriculture,  education,  housing,  health, 
and  urban  development.  For  the  most 
part  these  loans  do  not  finance  one  large 
physical  superstructure,  such  as  a  road 
or  an  airport.  Rather,  AID  loans  for  the 
most  part  constitute  a  line  of  credit 
which  makes  it  possible  for  the  borrower 
country  to  Import  from  the  United  States 
vital  goods  and  management  services 
which  they  must  have  to  proceed  with 
their  development  programs.  Our  failure 
to  follow  through  on  our  commitments 
at  this  time — more  than  halfway 
through  the  fiscal  year — will  disrupt 
plans  in  these  coimtries  at  all  levels, 
from  the  agriculture  ministry  to  the  in- 
dividual school  or  clinic. 


I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  develop- 
ment loon  needs  of  Latin  America  will  be 
amply  met  by  the  multilateral  lending 
organizations  such  as  the  Inter-Ameri^ 
can  Development  Bank  or  the  World 
Bank.  I  welcome  the  shift  of  our  re- 
sources to  these  organizations  and  am 
encouraged  by  their  progress.  However, 
testimony  this  year  before  the  subcom- 
mittee confirms  that  these  organizations 
are  not  ready  to  carry  the  entire  burden. 
We  will  be  deceiving  ourselves  if  we  as- 
sume that  appropriations  for  AID  can  be 
cut  to  the  level  recommended  by  the 
committee  without  serious  disruptions  to 
specific  programs  and  to  the  overall  de- 
velopment effort. 

Our  loans  have  been  designed  in  the 
context  of  multilateral  planning.  If  we 
back  out  now,  many  multilateral  loans 
will  themselves  be  jeopardized  because 
of  the  lack  of  a  critical  U.S.  bilateral 
input. 

These  risks  are  too  great  to  take.  I 
therefore  have  offered  an  amendment  to 
raise  Alliance  for  Progress  development 
loans  to  the  level  in  the  House  bill  of 
$150  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  this  amendment  deals  with 
loans  and  not  grants.  Every  loan  that 
is  made  by  AID  in  Latin  America  is  re- 
payable in  U.S.  dollars.  The  only  aspect 
of  our  development  loan  program  that 
can  be  considered  as  a  "grant"  is  the 
concessional  interest  rate  that  is  extend- 
ed to  the  recipient  countries. 

Envelopment  loans  are  currently  being 
made  to  our  Latin  American  neighbors 
at  a  rate  of  2  percent  during  the  first 
10  years  of  the  grace  period  and  3  per- 
cent for  the  balance  of  the  loan  period 
which  usually  loins  for  30  years. 

The  fiscal  year  1972  budget  request 
submitted  to  the  Congress  Isist  January — 
which  requested  $235  million  in  new  ap- 
propriations for  Latin  American  loans — 
would  have  funded  a  loan  program  of 
$310  million  for  15  Latin  American  coun- 
tries and  regional  programs.  The  latest 
requirements  proposed  by  AID  have  re- 
duced this  amount  to  $284.5  million  for 
14  coimtries  and  regional  programs. 
Clearly  this  reduced  program  will  have 
to  be  reevaluated  even  if  the  appropria- 
tion for  new  funds  is  increased  to  $150 
milhon.  But  it  would  be  impossible  to 
meet  even  the  most  urgent  needs  if  only 
$50  milion  in  new  funds  were  appropri- 
ated. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that :  First, 
at  this  late  date  in  the  current  fiscal  year, 
preparations  and  discussions  on  loans  to 
a  number  of  countries  are  well  under 
way;  second,  the  majority  of  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  are  scheduled  to 
participate  in  our  development  loan  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  1972;  third,  we  should  be 
doing  everything  that  is  reasonably  pos- 
sible to  improve  o^u•  relations  with  our 
neighbors  to  the  south;  fourth,  a  drastic 
reduction  from  $287,500,000  for  fiscal 
1971  to  $50  million  for  fiscal  1972  is  not 
only  an  insult  to  our  allies  in  Latin 
America,  but  a  breach  of  our  moral  and 
political  commitment  to  work  more  close- 
ly with  our  friends  to  the  south,  we  can 
fully  appreciate  the  negative  repercus- 
sions that  can  follow  if  the  funding  level 
recommended    by    the     Appropriations 


Committee  is  not  increased  to  a  more 
reasonable  and  realistic  amount. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  B"5fRD  of  Virginia.  Has  the  Sena- 
tor submitted  his  amendment? 

Mr.  FONG.  It  has  been  submitted,  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  That  was  the  purpose  of  my 
inquiry. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  Senator's  amendment,  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  willingness  to  add  me  as  a 
cosponsor  of  it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my  reason 
for  supporting  the  amendment  is  this: 
The  cut  which  has  been  made,  a&  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  has  pointed  out,  is 
unusually  drastic.  The  reason  that  I 
think  it  is  ill-advised  under  present  con- 
ditions is  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  witfh  the  problems  which  affect 
us  worldwide,  it  is  our  duty  to  look  for- 
ward raj«er  than  backward.  I,  therefore, 
see  a  new  urgency  for  a  continuing  close 
relationship  with  Latin  America.  I  think 
it  would  be  idle  to  say  that  we  are  buying 
such  a  relationship  with  the  amount  of 
money  here  or  with  any  amount  of 
money  involved.  The  amoimt  of  money 
and  the  number  of  projects  involved  are 
not  really  that  telling.  But  this  is  really 
not  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  conducted  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress on  a  given  level,  and  now  indicate, 
as  it  were,  a  disapproval  or  a  reversal  of 
policy  in  such  a  material  cut,  especially 
as  it  is  not  justified  by  the  fact  that 
worthwhile  and  provident  projects  are 
not  available.  This  signal  would.  I  think, 
be  very  harmful  to  us  rather  than  help 
us.  When  one  considers  the  order  of  mag- 
nitude in  which  amounts  are  appropri- 
ated for  defense,  in  the  billions,  not  in 
the  millions,  I  believe  that  for  any  ap- 
preciable improvement  in  terms  of  the 
morale  factor  in  Latin  America — they  do 
not  have  to  love  us,  but  at  least  they  can 
feel  that  we  have  genuine  solicitude  for 
their  own  economic  and  social  future — 
it  is  unwise  to  forego  the  advantage  of 
that,  after  it  has  been  built  up  with  so 
much  effort  and  treasure  over  the  dec- 
ades. 

For  those  reasons.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  we  would  be  well  advised  not  to 
curtail  the  program  to  the  drastic  extent 
to  which  it  has  been  curtailed,  and  I  con- 
sider it  a  privilege — and  this  is  an  area 
of  the  world  I  know  a  little  about,  hav- 
ing concerned  myself  with  the  area  for 
at  least  25  years — to  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  say  one  other 
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thing   which  I   think  makes   vivid   the 
point  I  am  making. 

There  is  ai:i  association  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  called  UNCTAD,  In  which 
about  77  countries  are  involved.  UNC 
TAD  is  having  its  third  international 
meeting    in    Santiago.    Chile,    in    April. 
UNCTAD  concerns  itself  with  trade  and 
development  and  if  our  commitments  in 
the  AID  area  are  reduced  at  the  same 
time  we  are  not  meeting  oiu-  negotiated 
commitments  in  the  trade  area  in  the 
form    of    generalized    preferences — and 
Europe    and    Japan    have — the    United 
States  could  reap  an  increasingly  ill  wind 
from  the  whole  of  the  developing  world. 
I  repeat,  if  one  could  justify  it  on  the 
ground  that  there  were  no  worthwhile 
projects  available,  the  funds  might  be 
cut   strongly;    but  in  the   presence  of 
worthwhile  projects,  considering  what  we 
have  invested  in  the  security  of  this 
hemisphere,  I  believe  we  would  be  wise 
to  appropriate  this  additional  amoimt. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  time  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  $50 
million  which  it  recommended  for  Al- 
liance for  Progress  loans  is  adequate  and 
the  amendment  proposing  a  higher 
amount  should  be  defeated  for  these 
reasons : 

First,  there  is  an  additional  $77  mil- 
lion in  other  availabilities  reappropri- 
ated  in  this  bill  making  the  total  of  new 
funds  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to 
$127  million  rather  than  the  $50  million 
which  is  new  obllgational  authority  only. 
Second,  over  $905  million  in  Alliance 
for  Progress  development  loans  is  now 
In  the  pipeline  and  the  impact  of  this 
tremendous  balance  is  yet  to  come. 

Third,  here,  really,  is  the  heart  of  my 
opposition  to  the  Fong  amendment:  An 
additional  $900  miUion  in  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  soft  loans  was 
authorized  just  yesterday  by  the  House; 
this  is  in  addition  to  the  $50  million  made 
available  last  year  and  $50  million  in 
this  bill  for  the  same  purpose.  An  addi- 
tional $400  million  is  anticipated  as  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  IDB  capital — a  grand 
total  of  U.S.  development  loans  in  Latin 
America  of  almost  $1.5  billion  over  the 
next  12  months  alone. 

Let  me  repeat  that:  The  grand  total  of 
funds  requested  for  U.S.  development 
loans  in  Latin  America  in  the  next  12 
months  will  be  $1.5  billion. 

Fourth,  the  committee  has  appro- 
priated $125  million  for  the  population 
program  imder  a  separate  appropriation. 
This  program  amounting  to  $100  million 
last  year  came  largely  from  funds  ap- 
propriated for  worldwide  and  alliance 
loans — $61  million  in  1971.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  smaller  appropria- 
tion recommended  this  year. 

Fifth,  of  the  original  request  for  bi- 
lateral loan  funds,  over  $70  million  was 
requested  for  Brazil,  and  since  the  com- 
mittee report,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  advises  that  it  does 
not  contemplate  any  new  lending  in 
Brazil  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  if  Congress  is  ever  going 
to  shift  to  the  use  of  multinational  loans, 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
step  we  have  to  take. 
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As  I  said  before,  if  this  amendment 
is  adopted,  I  will  do  my  best  to  reduce 
the  amount  that  is  available  for  the 
Inter-American  Bank.  It  does  not  make 
any  sense  for  us  to  do  it  both  ways.  I 
would  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia that  under  those  circumstances  we 
ought  to  cut  back  the  Inter-American 
Bank.  We  should  do  it  one  way  or  the 
other — at  least,  shift  one  way  or  the 
other. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  no  real  basis 
on  which  an  increase  over  the  commit- 
tee recommendation  can  be  justified,  and 
I  strongly  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

The  Appropriations  Conmiittee  has 
followed  the  basic  policy  recommended 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
approved  earlier  by  the  Senate.  It  re- 
duced the  bilateral  loan  program  for 
Latin  America  and  emphasized  the  mul- 
tilateral program  carried  out  by  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  The 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  included  a 
provision  in  the  fiscal  year  1972  authori- 
zation bill  which  required  phasing  out 
of  the  bilateral  loan  program  by  Jime  30, 
1975.  The  Senate  adopted  this  provision 
and  it  was  approved  in  slightly  revised 
form  in  conference. 

The  President  has  said  that  he  wants 
to  increase  emphasis  on  the  multilateral 
aid.  Congress  has  gone  one  step  further 
and  has  legislated  a  phased  reduction  in 
bilateral  loans.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's action  in  reducing  appropria- 
tions for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  loan 
and  increasing  those  for  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Bank  implements  the  policy  Con- 
gress has  already  adopted. 

I  might  point  out  that  only  last  year 
the  Senate  approved,  by  a  vote  of  49-13, 
a  bill  to  authorize  a  U.S.  contribution  of 
$900  million  to  the  soft  loan  window  of 
the  Bank.  A  total  of  $837  million  is  in- 
cluded m  the  1973  budget  for  U.S.  con- 
tributions for  the  Bank's  operations. 
Latin  America  is  not  being  neglected:  It 
is  only  that  the  channel  for  giving  aid  is 
being  changed  from  a  bilateral  to  a 
multilateral  basis. 

The  $50  million  to  be  appropriated 
here  is  not  all  that  will  be  available  for 
bilateral  loans  to  Latin  America,  how- 
ever. In  addition,  there  will  be  $76.7  mil- 
lion available  from  repayments  on  old 
loans  and  from  carryovers,  for  a  total  of 
$127  million— a  sizable  sum.  Indeed,  out 
of  a  budget  that  is  more  than  $40  billion 
in  the  red. 

The  Appropriations  Committee's  ac- 
tion on  this  issue  should  be  commended 
by  the  Senate,  and  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

I  think  that  the  urgency  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  mentioned  is  the 
urgency,  really,  to  change  our  aid  policy 
toward  Latin  America  from  a  bilateral  to 
a  multilateral  basis  because  of  the  con- 
ditions which  have  resulted  from  the  pro- 
gram we  have  now.  Our  relations,  as  ev- 
erybody knows,  are  not  in  the  best  of 


."^hape.  I  do  not  believe  that  to  continue 
the  bilateral  program  would  be  the  right 
policy  to  accomplish  the  purpose  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  which  is 
to  improve  our  relations  with  Latin 
America.  I  believe  that  the  proper  way 
to  do  it  is  the  way  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations— a  shift  of 
our  aid  to  a  multilateral  basis. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Before  that,  I  would  also  say,  with 
slncenty,  that  if  the  Senate  had  Ustened 
more  to  the  warnings  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been  giving 
the  Senate  over  a  period  of  years  about 
the  growing  danger  incident  to  our  grow- 
ing expenditures,  the  actual  deficit  this 
year  might  be  much  closer  to  the  esti- 
mate made  this  time  last  year.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  estimated  deficit  for  this 
year  was  $11.6  bilUon,  but  the  actual  defi- 
cit is  already  admitted  to  be  $38.8  billion 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. The  deficit  for  next  year  is 
estimated  to  be  $23.5  billion 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thought  it  was 
over  $25  billion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Perhaps  so 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  deficit  as 
against  the  estimate  is  about  the  same 
next  year  we  will  be  approaching  a  $90 
billion  deficit,  will  we  not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  And  this  request  is 
made  despite  the  fact  we  have  also  added 
some  $246  million  for  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  What  justification 
can  we  have  today,  facing  this  gigantic 
deficit,  and  with  the  serious  problems  we 
have,  both  fiscal  and  monetary  stand- 
point, to  add  in  this  way  to  those  prob- 
lems? 

How  do  we  justify  to  our  constituents 
adding  to  thus  problem,  this  debt,  in  this 
way? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
justify,  when  it  Is  recognized,  as  we  indi- 
cated, that  $1.5  billion  of  loan  money  is 
going  to  be  available  in  the  next  12 
months,  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
as  it  now  stands.  Even  if  the  Fong 
amendment  Is  rejected,  $1.5  bUlion  will 
be  available. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
pointed  out — and  he  has  had  far  more 
experience  than  I  will  ever  have  in  this 
area — we  seem  to  have  made  a  policy 
decision  to  move  in  the  direction  of  mul- 
tilateral lending,  and  that  seems  to  be 
the  position  taken  by  the  administra- 
tion. That  seems  to  make  sense,  because 
we  get  cooperation  from  other  countries, 
and  it  is  far  better  in  terms  of  relation- 
ship with  the  borrowing  country.  If  we 
are  going  to  do  it  that  way,  we  should  not 
have  the  enormous  amounts  that  are 
proposed  for  unilateral  lending,  too 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  an  additional 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  On  page  5  of  the 
report  of  the  distinguished  chairman  ol 
the  subcommittee,  it  states  that  the  fund 
for  special  operations,  that  is  for  soft 
loans,  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank — that  is  money  for  Central 
and  South  America,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  states  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  this  multilateral  fund  is 
66.7  percent  cf  the  total.  That  is  the 
r.ercentage  this  country  puts  up  as 
against  what  all  other  countries  put  up. 
Is  that  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  highest  per- 
centage of  bilateral  contribution  made 
by  any  coimtry? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  it  is  less  than 
100  percent;  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  in  his  proposal  wants  to  pay  100 
percent.  Assuming  that  these  are  good 
projects,  is  it  not  better  to  pay  66  per- 
cent than  to  pay  100  percent? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  the  statement  just  made  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Arkansas,  because  he 
has  now  made  the  point  I  was  going  to 
make.  But  it  is  very  well  taken.  Despite 
the  now  admitted  deficit  of  almost  $40 
billion — and  some  economists  tell  me  it 
is  going  to  be  a  great  deal  more  when  all 
the  figures  are  in — we  nevertheless,  some 
of  us,  still  want  to  give  another  $100  mil- 
lion of  the  American  taxpayers'  money 
to  foreign  countries  in  this  latest  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has 
made  an  excellent  point,  and  I  am  glad 
that  he  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
made  it  together.  As  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  points  out,  that  is  better  than 
putting  it  at  100  percent. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Except  for  drug 
abuse  control,  it  is  the  largest  percent- 
age this  country  cuiTcntly  puts  up  in  any 
multilateral  arrangement  or  agreement 
that  we  have.  Nevertheless  we  now  want 
to  make  it,  as  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas points  out,  100  percent,  far  bevond 
the  already  agreed  upon  66.7  percent. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  oppose  this  amendment.  This  Na- 
tion faces  serious  fiscal  and  monetary 
problems — possibly  more  than  any  other 
of  the  developed  countries  in  the  world 
today. 

I  oppo,se  the  amendment  because  I  be- 
lieve we  are  being  asked  on  this  fioor  to- 
day to  do  far  more  than  our  share. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  The  Senator  from  Hav/aii  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  was  very 
much  amused  at  the  comments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT* ,  and  the  very  senior  member 
of  the  committee  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington),  relative  to  the 


amounts  of  money  we  authorized  for  the 
Inter-Ameiican  Bank.  We  know  that  we 
have  gone  through  a  lot  of  discussion  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  relative  to  the 
amounts  of  money  that  we  should  ap- 
propriate and  authorize  for  this  insti- 
tution. The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, working  with  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  authorized  for  the 
Inter- American  Bank  the  sum  of  S2G1,- 
760,000.  Tiiat  is  what  was  requested  ly 
the  administration.  This  sum  of  money 
was  authorized  by  the  joint  conference 
between  House  and  Senate,  and  nov;  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  who  was  also 
the  chairman  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee, ccmes  in  and  tells  us  that  we  should 
not  have  done  that. 

His  committee  came  forth  with  a  bill 
and  presented  it  to  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  we  adopted  it.  That  is  all  we  are 
doing  here  with  the  Inter-American 
Bank,  appropriating  the  amounts  ot 
money  that  they  asked  us  to  authorize. 
Now  both  Senators  come  in  hei  e  and  say 
that  we  are  authorizing  too  much. 

Again,  on  the  development  alliance 
loan  fund,  the  amount  which  was  arrived 
at  by  the  authorizing  committee,  of  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan.sas 
(Mr.  FULBRIGHT)  is  the  chairman,  and  on 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington*  is  a  very 
senior  member,  that  committee  author- 
ized $206,500,000.  Now  they  come  in  and 
tell  us,  because  of  the  great  deficit  v.e 
are  facing,  and  because  of  the  plight  of 
the  American  budget,  that  this  sum  of 
money  which  I  have  asked  to  be  raised 
from  $50  million  to  $150  million  be  not 
passed,  when  my  amendment  asks  for 
only  $100  million  more,  to  raise  it  from 
$50  million  to  $150  million — not  even  up 
to  the  $206,500,000  which  they  had  ap- 
proved as  a  result  of  their  work  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  in 
the  conference,  and  asked  the  Senate  to 
approve. 

So  the  argument  presented  here  by 
these  two  distinguished  Senators  who 
are  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  I  think,  is  really  not  sub- 
stantial because  they  were  parties  to  the 
agreement  which  came  before  Congress, 
which  came  before  the  Senate,  and  which 
we  know  the  President  will  sign. 

Now  the  distinguished  Senator,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  states  thit  there  is  now  $905 
million  in  the  pipeline. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  talk  about  the 
pipeline,  let  us  see  what  that  means. 

In  nontechnical  language,  the  v.ord 
"pipeline"  refers  to  money  already  made 
available  to  AID  by  Congress,  but  not  yet 
spent. 

After  receiving  its  funds  from  Con- 
gress, AID  enters  into  a  variety  of  agree- 
ments with  recipient  governments  or  di- 
rectly with  suppliers  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  pur- 
chase order  and  commits  specified 
amounts  of  mopey  to  specific  purposes. 
Until  these  purposes  are  ac?OTnpUsbed 
and  the  bills  have  been  received,  the 
funds  are  not  paid  out  but  are  set  aside 
for  payment  pui"poses.  Thus  a  pipeline  is 
created  by  reserving  moneys  to  fulfill 
contract  agreements. 

This  $905  million  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  speaks  about  is  in  tlie 


pipeline.  They  are  moneys  which  have 
been  committed  when  we  appropriated 
the  money  in  previous  appropriation 
bills. 

The  AID  people  went  on  and  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  suppliers  and 
they  say,  "You  may  have  this  money  but 
you  must  complete  tiie  project." 

In  many  instances  thpse  projects  are 
not  compieied.  Go,  therefore,  the  money 
is  in  the  pipeline  but  the  money  is  not 
available  for  reuse,  because  that  money 
is  co;nmitted  and  is  co:ninitttd  to  be  paid 
when  the  project  is  coiapleted  and  when 
th.e  supplier  has  provided  the  goods  and 
services. 

When  v.e  talk  about  money  in  the  pipe- 
line, theieiore,  we  are  really  talking  about 
money  that  has  teen  committed  and  ear- 
aiarked — money  that  will  be  spent  unle.ss 
the  contract  is  for  less  than  the  amount 
".vhich  was  contracted  for. 

Tiiere  may  be  a  little  saving  in  that.  In 
chat  respect,  I  will  show  that  there  has 
oeeii  some  saving. 

Sacli  funds  cannot  be  diverted  to  other 
uce;,  without  breaking  acreements  with 
other  governments,  and  without  leaving 
unfinished  development  projects  already 
in  progress  and  or  without  breaking 
contracts  for  U.S.  su:ipliei-s  of  goods  and 
services. 

We  make  a  contract  with  a  supplier  to 
supply  cement,  for  example,  or  to  supply 
tecimical  assistance  or  to  supply  equip- 
ment, like  a  bulldozer,  for  a  job  to  be 
done  in  South  America,  say  in  Ecuador, 
and  we  commit  ourselves  that  when  we 
deliver  the  equipment  we  will  pay  the 
amount  of  money. 

1  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  tJie  Senator  from  Hawaii  has  expired. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fiom  Hawan  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  now  this 
money  is  committed,  although  not  spent. 
If  wc  were  to  say,  "Let  us  take  that 
money  away  from  this  commitment  and 
give  it  to  someone  el.-^e,"  we  would  be 
breaking  our  contract  and  telling  the 
supplier  that  we  have  contracted  with 
them  but  we  will  have  no  more  contract 
With  tliem  and  the  contract  is  abro- 
gated and  there  is  no  more  contract.  So 
we  would  be  going  back  on  our  agree- 
ment. 

From  time  to  time  there  are  savings  as 
a  result  of  a  decreased  project  cost  or 
project  revisions.  Tliese  savings,  how- 
ever, are  available  for  other  purposes 
only  if  reviewed  and  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. 

Pipelines  build  up  in  many  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment agencies  when  the  agencies  un- 
dertake projects  which  are  not  com- 
pleted within  a  single  fiscal  year.  For  ex- 
ample, it  takes  a  number  of  years  to  com- 
j'lete  a  complex  hydroelectric  project. 
When  AID  lends  a  country  $10  million  to 
buy  American  equipment  or  to  pay  for 
American  engineers  for  a  .similar  project, 
some  part  of  the  $10  million  will  net  be 
paid  out  until  the  la.'-t  generator  or 
tran.'.former  hes  been  delivered  and  in- 
stalled, and  the  last  contract  employee 
hds  gone  home. 

Sj.spension  of  a  development  loan  not 
only  endangers  progress  already  realized 
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under  the  loan  but  also  disrupts  the  de- 
velopment process  in  the  recipient 
country. 

For  cxainple.  il  we  lend  $2  million  for 
a  certain  project  end  then  we  find  that 
only  $500,000  has  liscn  expended,  we  still 
have  $1.5  million  in  the  pipeline.  If  we 
take  i-way  that  $1.5  million  and  put  it 
into  another  project,  that  project  will  be 
held  up  and  held  in  atpynnce  and  all  ef- 
forts made  by  the  recipient  country  to 
go  ahead  'vith  the  project,  the  monoy 
they  have  spent  up  to  the  time  when  we 
take  away  the  money,  will  have  been 
lost. 

When  AID  signs  a  lof.n  agreement, 
providing  tor  financing  the  import  of 
breeding  btock.  for  example,  to  improve 
the  cattle  industry  in  a  developing  na- 
tion, thi;  recipient  government  may  in- 
vest large  sums  in  ancillary  services — 
slaughterhouses,  freezing  plants,  trans- 
port, feedmill  facilities — as  part  of  the 
development  program.  The  construction 
of  a  hydroelectric  dam  involves  economic 
commitments  within  the  borrowing  na- 
tion including  the  employment  of  thou- 
sands of  laborer.^  and  technicians  and 
the  purchase  of  quantities  of  goods  from 
local  indiLitries. 

In  other  words,  when  we  commit  our- 
.«;elve.;  to  loan  a  certain  amount  of  money 
for  a  project,  the  project  involves  much 
more  than  the  amoimt  of  the  loan  we 
commit  ourselves  to. 

For  example,  we  may  say,  "We  will 
lend  you  $10  million.  However,  the  proj- 
ect may  cost  $25  million."  Because  we 
have  made  a  commitment  to  these  coun- 
tries, they  will  commit  themselves  to  the 
sijending  of  $15  million  of  their  own 
money  because  the  project  will  cost  $25 
million.  We  have  committed  ourselves  to 
lending  them  $10  milhon.  And  we  can 
see  that  they  have  done  certain  things 
and  that  they  have  expended  a  certain 
amoimt  of  money.  We  cannot  say.  "You 
complete  the  project  yourselves,  because 
we  will  not  lend  you  any  more  money." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  FONG.  Without  the  delivery  of 
the  U.S.  machinery,  a  wheat  mill  con- 
structed on  the  strength  of  a  loan  agree- 
ment will  never  benefit  the  hungry  chil- 
dren it  was  designed  to  help  and  will 
waste  the  financial  resources  already  in- 
vested in  the  project. 

Participant  training  agreements  that 
bring  foreign  students  to  the  United 
States  for  specialized  training  that  will 
promote  economic  development  would  be 
voided,  and  both  sponsoring  institutions 
and  trainees  keenly  disappointed  if  study 
programs  were  abruptly  cancelled  in  the 
middle  of  the  training  period  for  lack  of 
funds.  The  purposes  of  long  term  tech- 
nical assistance  contracts  undertaken  by 
a  U.S.  university  to  improve  an  agricul- 
tural extension  system  or  a  teacher  train- 
ing program  of  a  develooing  nation  would 
be  damaged  if  the  contract  were  termi- 
nated early,  and  contract  cancellation 
costs  would  be  an  unproductive  and  ad- 
ditional expense. 
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Loan  suspensions  would  also  have  cost- 
ly repercussions  for  U.S.  industry.  When 
AID  lets  a  contract  to  a  U.S.  manufac- 
turer, the  manufacturer  gears  up  his  pro- 
duction to  fulfill  the  contract.  A  year  or 
more  may  pass  before  production  is  com- 
pleted and  delivery  takes  place.  With- 
out payment,  and  without  another  mar- 
ket for  the  equipment,  he  would  suffer 
a  grievous  and  undeserved  loss. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  because  we 
commit  ourselves  to  appropriate  funds 
for  loans  to  ceitain  countries,  we  teli 
them  that  the  funds  are  available  and 
that  we  are  committing  ourselves  to  th^' 
loan.  Therefore  they  proceed  on  the  basis 
of  our  commitment  to  spend  their  own 
money.  Once  they  do  this,  we  cannot 
abrogate  our  commitment.  The  contracts 
and  the  $905  million  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  alluded  is  that  type 
of  money. 

There  is  a  little  overflow  from  that 
type  of  money  from  costs  which  do  not 
come  up  to  the  amount  which  we  think 
the  project  will  cost,  although  some- 
times the  project  is  cancelled.  So,  from 
that  standpoint,  may  I  say  that  the  only 
amounts  available  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  for  next  year  is  $19  million  for 
Latin  America  and  $45  million  on  repay- 
ment of  interest  and  loan  payments.  In 
other  words,  only  $65.2  million  is  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  President,  this  sum  of  $65.2  mil- 
lion has  been  calculated  in  the  budget. 
It  has  already  b?en  calculated  by  those 
who  have  worked  upon  the  authorization 
program.  It  has  already  been  taken  into 
consideration  by  those  who  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter.  It  has  been  calculated 
in  the  administrations  budget.  So,  when 
they  say  that  v.e  have  $905  million  in  the 
pipeline,  they  are  not  telling  us  the  full 
story,  because  there  is  not  that  amount 
available  for  loans  to  these  countries. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  that  I  am 
very  astonished  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
very  senior  member  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  the  distinguished 
S-nator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton I ,  now  come  in  and  say  that  my 
amendment  to  increase  the  amount — 
e  150.000,000   is   wrong. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  not  yielded  himself  additional 
time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentai-y  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  is  th-re 
only  5  minutes  remaining  to  the  Sen- 
ator? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
time  on  the  bill  if  he  wishes  to  yield. 
I  was  going  to  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion because  he  mentioned  my  name  two 
or  three  times. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  called  attention  to  the  author- 
ization bill.  Fir.'^t  of  all,  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  voted  against  the  conference  report  on 


the  authoiization  bill.  I  bcliev>.d  the  total 
was  too  murh.  For  the  St  no  tor  to  Lay 
that  it  wa;.  in  th ;  bud.^et  and  should  not 
be  touched  is  not  the  point.  Ji  the  Sen- 
ator looks  at  the  niisjudgment^.  bshiad 
th  ?  bud;4ei,.  he  will  soo  ihat  th  .•  Pres- 
idenl  estimated  the  dficit  wo'ild  i)" 
some  $li  billion  or  $12  billion.  It  turns 
out  now  to  be  more  than  $40  billion. 
For  the  Senator  to  say  that  we  should 
not  touch  an  item  because  it  wa'.  in- 
clud.d  in  the  budget  is  not  very  yer- 
suaiive. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  am  not  saying  that.  I  am 
saying  that  after  the  passage  oi  th - 
amendment  in  the  amount  of  $150  mil- 
lion, the  matter  went  to  conference  and 
the  House  raised  it  from  $150  million  to 
$206.5  milhon. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  woo  not  with 
my  approval. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  vas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  the  implica- 
tion was  that  that  was  with  my  appro- 
val. I  think  that  the  bill  is  much  too 
large.  We  have  gone  on  to  proceed  with 
a  policy  of  shifting  to  multilatcial  aid. 

The  President  has  expressed  himself 
and  indicated  that  he  favored  it  and 
that  it  should  go  in  that  direction. 

The  Senator  now  wants  to  reinstitute 
the  bilateral  aid,  although  the  commit- 
tee has  already  increased  the  multilat- 
eral aid  for  Latin  America. 

Mr.  FONG.  The  bilate-al  and  the  mul- 
tilateral passed  the  Senate  v,  itli  this  fip- 
ure.  The  conference  committee  agreed  to 
a  different  figure.  The  sum  we  have  put 
into  the  multilateral  is  the  same  author- 
ized by  the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  that.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  often  has  differing  views. 
Conditions  are  different.  Wc  have  dis- 
covered, for  example,  that  the  budcet 
is  in  much  worce  condition  tiian  we 
knew  a  month  ago  or  that  the  Pre.'^ident 
knew  a  year  ago  when  the  President  said 
there  would  only  be  a  deficit  of  $11  bil- 
Uon  cr  $12  billion. 

Mr.  FONG.  The  authorization  bill  was 
only  agreed  to  last  week. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  agree  to 
it.  It  is  all  ri^ht  to  say  that  the  Senate 
did.  However,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
was  not  in  favor  of  the  amoiuits  in  that 
bill. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  realize 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  was  not 
in  favor  of  the  bill.  However,  the  bill 
went  through  his  committee  and  he  was 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  only  one 
vote. 

Mr.  FONG.  And  the  child  that  rame 
from  his  committee  was  the  bill. 
^  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  addition,  they 
have  changed  the  bill:  $125  million,  I  be- 
lieve, has  been  broken  out  into  a  sepa'-ate 
appropriaticn  for  population  work,  whi.  h 
used  to  be  funded  out  of  other  items 
That  is  another  item  which  the  Senator 
igno-es  as  its  influence  on  this  is;ue.  That 
change  makes  the  money  available  for 
bilateral  leans  much  larger  than  ho 
wou'd  lead  u.i  to  believe.  That  monev 
will  not  be  taken  out  of  other  items  now. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermoiu 
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and  I  will  then  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  Oi'FICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  3 
rninutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  we 
could  well  devote  more  of  our  aid  pro- 
(;ranis  to  multilateral  programs.  How- 
ever, I  think  it  would  be  a  grievous  mis- 
t  <  ke  io  go  as  far  as  some  would  go  in  this 
direction.  Wc  must  retain  the  right  to 
m'-k'?  bilateral  agreements  in  the  aid  pro- 
gram, particularly  with  the  coimtries  to 
the  south  of  us — South  America.  So,  I  am 
very  much  opposed  to  letting  the  coun- 
tries of  Western  and  Eastern  Europe  or 
the  countries  of  Asia  or  other  members 
of  the  International  Banks  determine  our 
relation.ship  with  those  countries  to  the 
seuth  of  us  which  traditionally  support 
the  United  States.  Of  course,  about  half 
a  dozen,  such  as  Cuba,  Chile,  and  three 
or  four  other  small  countries,  voted 
against  us  in  the  United  Nations. 

I  do  not  want  to  let  those  countries  on 
other  continents  determine  our  relation- 
ship w  ith  Latin  America.  I  think  it  would 
be  an  extremely  shortsighted  operation 
on  our  part. 

I  agree  that  we  have  made  too  many 
promises  in  the  past.  We  should  not  make 
so  many  promises  in  the  future.  However, 
above  all  else,  I  think  that  we  should 
keep  the  promises  we  have  made. 

ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  'Ihe  Senator's  time  on  the 
amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  yield  me  5  minutes 
on  the  bill? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor,  I  fully  support  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii.  I  support  it 
tor  "the  reasons  that  have  been  touched 
on  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  *Mr. 
Aiken  I,  about  the  United  States  effec- 
tively hedging  on  some  of  the  funda- 
mental and  ba^ic  commitments  we  have 
made  to  our  friends  to  the  soutli. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  level 
we  are  requesting — $150  milhon,  an  in- 
crta-e  of  $iOO  million  over  the  commit- 
tee iccomniendation — clearly  is  justified 
by  the  existing  need. 

'  he  authorization  for  this  program  is 
at  more  than  $200  million  and  the  level  of 
veoue.st'".  from  the  governments  of  Latin 
\  uerica  is  at  more  than  $285  million. 

It  i;  important  to  note  that  the  loan 
projram  has  shifted  in  recent  years  to- 
we/ds  the  development  of  human  re- 
."^ources. 

Thus,  even  the  committee  report  rec- 
cTnizos  this  shift,  noting  that  the  aid  pro- 
^•;ans  are  "geared  to  strengthening  the 
I^uman  rather  than  phyLical  infrastruc- 
ture— people,  institutions,  and  knowl- 
edge." 

The  increasing  focus  on  agriculture, 
education,  housing  and  urban  develop- 
nient  rep'resents  the  areas  I  believe  our 
bilateral  aid  program  should  continue  to 
a.'^-ist  until  the  multilateral  agencies  fill 
thi.s  critical  gap. 

And  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  be- 
lieve our  increased  participation  in  mul- 
tilateral development  lending  institu- 
tions is  the  correct  direction  for  us  to 
bo  moving. 


However,  the  $50  million  level  for  the 
alliance  represents  too  abrupt  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  bilateral  program,  particu- 
larly since  it  comes  so  late  into  the  year. 

Essentially,  we  would  be  cutting  back 
fairly  substantially  at  this  date  while 
tentative  negotiations  are  underway  with 
requesting  nations  for  loans  at  a  much 
higher  level. 

Also  I  think  that  at  this  point  in  time, 
we  should  be  endeavoring  to  alleviate 
the  concern  of  Latin  America  that  the 
United  States  is  turning  its  back  on  the 
pressing  needs  of  development  in  the  al- 
liance countries. 

As  they  glance  back  at  the  events  of 
this  year,  there  is  much  regret. 

We  imposed  a  10-percent  surcharge  on 
Latin  American  nations  although  those 
nations  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  our  balance-of-paj-ments  problems. 

We  have  had  an  announcement  of  an 
expropriation  policy,  which  in  effect  puts 
our  policy  toward  our  Latin  American 
friends  in  the  hands  of  the  corporate 
giants  of  the  Nation.  If  they  do  not  feel 
they  are  going  to  get  full  compensation, 
we  are  going  to  cut  off  aid.  This  new 
policy  also  endangered  the  future  of 
the  multilateral  concept  by  suggesting 
that  the  U.S.  representative  in  the  IDB 
and  World  Bank  veto  any  nation's  loan 
request  if  that  nation  had  expropriated 
an  American  company. 

That  is  a  mistaken,  misguided  policy 
by  those  recent  statements. 

The  denial  of  a  loan  to  Chile,  when 
Chile  was  attempting  to  get  an  export 
loan  for  airplanes,  and  the  heavy- 
handed  policy  of  the  United  States  to- 
ward that  country,  have  been  criticized 
throughout  Latin  America. 

We  invited  the  President  of  Brazil  to 
tliis  Nation  and  warmly  embraced  him 
despite  his  governments  very  slow  crack- 
down on  political  torture. 

We  have  witnessed  a  series  of  actions 
and  a  lack  of  actions  which  must  be  in- 
terpreted by  our  friends  to  the  south  as 
a  callous  disregard  of  our  relations  with 
the  Latin  American  countries. 

All  of  these  incidents  have  raised  legit- 
imate questions  in  Latin  America  about 
the  nattire  of  our  relationship. 

I  believe  it  would  be  unwise  for  us  to 
carry  out  the  deep  cut  in  the  Alliance 
Development  Loan  Fund  at  this  time. 

I  have  been  critical  of  the  Alliance  in 
the  past  and  I  have  felt  that  it  has  failed 
to  achieve  many  of  its  goals.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  way  to  define  a  new 
policy  is  to  cut  appropriations  7  months 
into  the  fiscal  year. 

It  also  is  important  to  recognize  that 
the  discussions  involving  project  and 
program  planning  do  not  merely  involve 
this  Nation  and  the  recipient  Latin 
American  government. 

To  a  degree,  we  have  been  able  to  co- 
ordinate this  planning  with  the  IDB, 
with  the  Latin  American  Committee  on 
the  Alliance  for  Progress — CIAP — and 
with  United  Nations  and  World  Bank 
representatives. 

I  believe  it  would  be  disruptive  to  this 
level  of  coordinated  development  plan- 
ning for  the  United  States  to  pull  back 
at  this  time  and  I  believe  it  would  set 
back  our  long-range  effort  to  unify  de- 
velopment planning. 

Thus,  in  1965.  where  AID  lending  rep- 


resented some  65  percent  of  total  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  World 
Bank  and  AID  loan  commitments  to  the 
hemisphere,  the  AlDiJrogram  at  the  $150 
million  level  -.viil  represent  less  than  15 
percent  of  the  anticipated  level  ol  fund- 
ing. 

We  have  began  a  procnsvS  which  I  be- 
lieve must  be  carried  even  further  in 
the  future,  witn  an  assurance  of  multi- 
lateral assi-itance  in  education,  health, 
agriculture  and  housing  at  the  level  re- 
quired, I  believe  the  bilateral  program 
can  be  reduced  accordingly.  But  that 
time  has  not  yet  arrivc-d. 

Therefore,  I  v.ouid  urge  that  we  dem- 
onstrate our  continued  concern  and  ded- 
ication to  Latin  American  development 
by  raising  the  current  level  of  Latin 
American  development  loan  funding  to 
$150  milhon.  the  tame  level  as  the  House 
approved. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  carry. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  2  minutes  to  me?  I  should 
like  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  real  problem 
is  the  precipitous  decline  in  the  amount 
of  bilateral  aid.  We  all  agree  on  phasing 
toward  the  multilateral  concept  of  AID. 
but  what  we  are  phasing  end  how  we 
phase  is  critically  important.  I  submit 
for  the  Recoro,  a  table  which  shows  that 
the  percentage  beginning  with  1964, 
when  it  was  56  percent,  has  gone  down 
to  15  percent  in  fiscal  1971.  It  would  be  a 
slightly  lesser  percentage  still  even  if 
$200  million  were  authorized  for  fiscal 
1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  i^rinted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

LOAN  LEVELS.  LATIN  AMERICA 
|ln  md'ions  of  U.S.  dailars) 


1964 


Commitments  (fiscal  year) 

1967      1968      1969      1970      1971 


AID «77  «?9  421  236  319  232 

lOB 123  «5  391  508  68!  659 

IBRD ..  253  271  372  458  703  671 

Total 853  1,155  1,184  1.202  1,703  1.562 

AID  ar  p?rcenl 

ot  total 56  38  35  20  19  15 


Mr.  JAVITS.  By  cutting  it  down  to 
$50  million,  we  really  cut  them  down.  I 
think  that  will  cost  us  far  more  heavily 
than  the  amount  is  worth  in  our  rela- 
tions with  those  countries. 

When  we  recognize  how  these  coun- 
tries have  been  disadvantaged  by  the 
Europeen  Common  Market  in  these  spe- 
cial trade  deals,  and  when  we  consider 
the  potentiality  of  our  own  security,  it 
is  a  modest  price  to  pay. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  the  reasons 
advanced  in  the  arguments  by  my  col- 
leagues. I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  able  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  $50 
million  to  be  appropriated  for  Alliance 
for  Progress  development  loans  in  the 
bill  before  us  is  not  adequate.  The  issue 
before  us  is  whether  this  body  wants  to 
be  responsible  for  virtually  ending  our 
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assistance  to  our  Latin  neighbors,  since 
at  this  level  the  bilateral  lending  pro- 
gram in  Latin  America  will  effectively  be 
put  out  of  business. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  as  a  people 
can  be  indifferent  to  the  very  real  needs 
of  the  people  of  developing  countries  in 
this  hemisphere,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  are.  It  would  not  be  sensible  for 
us  to  vote  out  an  appropriation  which 
even  susgests  such  indifference. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  slack  cre- 
ated by  the  abrupt  disappearance  of  the 
bilateral  program  can  be  picked  up  by 
the  multilateral  agencies.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  The  multilateral  agen- 
cies cannot  provide  the  full  measure  of 
the  development  resomces  needed  in  the 
region.  The  AID  program — particularly 
at  its  reduced  levels  of  recent  years — 
engages  in  important  lending  activities 
which  cannot  be  undertaken  entirely  by 
the  other  agencies.  By  and  l:irge,  its  ac- 
tivities concentrate  on  educational  and 
agricultural  priorities,  through  programs 
meshing  U.S.  know-how,  research,  and 
training  with  the  needed  capital.  The  bi- 
lateral program  has  been  worked  out  in 
close  cooperation  with  other  hemisphere 
nations,  the  International  Development 
Bank,  and  the  Vv'orld  Bank.  It  is  con- 
sistent with  their  priorities  and  is  an 
essential  part  of  their  plans  and 
objectives. 

It  is  clear  that  abruptly  cutting  out  the 
bilateral  program,  therefore,  will  not  only 
leave  unnilable  gap.s,  but,  further,  that 
its  virtual  elimination  can  also  badiy  un- 
dercut ongoing  and  proposed  country  and 
multilateral  efforts.  In  short,  the  pro- 
posed action  will  simply  pull  the  rug  out 
from  under  the  plans  and  expectations  of 
the  recipient  countries  end  the  other 
lender.«;. 

I  see  no  sense  in  appropriating  a  sym- 
bolic Alliance  for  Progress  lending  level 
of  $50  million  which  would  be  a  symbol 
of  indifference  to  the  aspiiations  of  the 
people  of  Latin  America.  The  S2C6.5  mil- 
lion for  Alliance  lending  authorized  by 
both  Houses  is  itself  a  histon::aIiy  low^ 
level,  given  the  needs  of  the  hemisphere 
and  our  country's  capacity  to  be  helpful. 
It  is  simply  inadequate. 

I  strongly  rdtommend  that  we  approve 
the  amendment  to  increase  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  lending  level  to  SI 50  million 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  suo- 
port  the  amendment  to  restore  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  the  amount  of  $150 
million  authorized  in  the  Senate  confer- 
ence report  upon  foreign  aid. 

The  United  States  is  providing  a.Siist- 
ance  to  countries  in  Latin  America  in 
various  multi-lateral  forms,  but  I  prefer 
to  keep  alive  some  bilateral  decisions  be- 
tween the  United  State.,  :  nd  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America. 

I  suijpoi  t  tlie  amendment  also  because 
I  believe  it  imperative  that  the  United 
States  continue  to  express  its  friendship 
for  our  neighbors  in  Latin  America  and 
our  willingne.-s  to  join  with  them  in  de- 
velopments desired  by  them.  Our  closest 
relationships  shoi:!d  be  with  Canada 
and  the  countries  of  Li  tin  Ame-ic?. 

Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  Presidr^nl,  I  am 
pl-^a-ed  to  ,ioin  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  offered  bv  th-^  distinpui.shed 
senior  Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Fong) 
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to  increase  the  appropriation  for  de- 
velopment leans  for  the  Alliance  for 
Pj'ogress. 

Strategically,  economically,  and  politi- 
caiiy.  the  United  States  has  an  abiding 
inteiest  in  the  peaceful  and  progressive 
development  of  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions. We  siiare  a  common  hemisphere, 
a  co:nm.,n  history,  and  common  values 
cf  Individ  vial  freedom  and  social  devtlop- 
mcnt.  It  is  light  that  over  the  la.st  dec- 
ade, our  development  assistance  pro- 
gram should  ha\e  reflected  our  special 
relatiomhii;  with  the  many  nations  of 
S.-.uth  and  Central  America. 

Mr.  President,  testimony  before  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  in  re- 
cent years  has  made  it  very  clear  that 
ths  central  sociceconomic  problem  fac- 
ing ail  the  governments  of  Latin  America 
io  uneven  development  of  human  and 
natural  resources.  Latin  American  coun- 
trits,  like  most  developing  areas,  have 
'"pockets"  of  development:  central  cities, 
mining  areas,  and  short  transportation 
routes.  But  the  rest  of  the  country, 
oiten  including  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion, remains  essentially  untouched  by 
modern  education,  sanitation,  housing, 
and  especially  employment  opportunities. 
Employment  is  truly  the  key  to  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  development. 
It  is,  therefore,  particularly  disturbing  to 
me  that  AID  officials  testifying  before 
the  subcommittee  in  recent  years  have 
referred  to  an  unemployment  rate 
throughout  Latin  America  which  is 
estimated  to  be  as  high  as  40  percent. 
No  nation  can  long  preserve  order  and 
promote  peaceful  development  when  40 
percent  of  its  populace  is  unemployed  or 
underemployed.  Such  a  situation  clearly 
invites  radicalism  and  revolution. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  U.S.  AID 
program  in  recent  years  has  focused  its 
attention  in  Latin  America  on  "sector 
development."  Under  this  program,  a 
g.jvernment  wiU  designate  a  particular 
region  of  a  country  or  a  particular  na- 
tional program  for  comprehensive 
change.  The  focus  may  be  on  construct- 
in?  a  network  of  roads  which  will  bring 
out  raw  materials,  permit  agricultural 
development,  and  provide  employment. 
Or  the  program  may  concentrate  on  in- 
c.ea'iing  eniollment  in  primary  or  sec- 
ondary schools  throughout  the  country 
by  a  given  percentage.  One  program  of 
this  nature  in  Colombia  has  sought  to  ex- 
pand primary  schools  in  rural  areas, 
wliilc  another  program  in  the  same  coun- 
try fccu-es  on  buying  land  and  distribu- 
ting it  to  small  farmers  who,  in  turn,  are 
given  technical  assistance,  education, 
and  credit. 

Sejtor  loans,  as  they  are  being  pio- 
neered by  AID,  have  another  advantage 
in  that  I  hey  make  hard  currency — Amer- 
ican dollars—available  to  developing  na- 
tions so  that  they  may  purchase  needed 
goods  abroad.  In  exchange,  the  recipient 
country  makes  a  comparable  amount  of 
ils  ow  n  currency  available  to  the  develop- 
ment project  agreed  upon  between  its 
povermient  and  the  United  Slates.  And 
th^"  United  States  provides  training,  edu- 
cation, and  advisory  aid.  The  developing 
nation  thereby  obtains  a  double  advan- 
tage from  its  loan  and  vastly  increases 
it3  rate  of  progress  as  a  result, 


Given  all  of  the  advantages  of  our  de- 
velopment loan  program  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica, I  was  deeply  concerned  when  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  on  which  I 
serve,  voted  a  drastic  reduction  in  funds 
for  this  program  so  late  in  the  year. 

Congress  appropriated  $287  million  for 
development  assistance  to  Latin  America 
in  1971.  The  fiscal  1972  request  was  for 
$235  million,  and  only  last  week  Con- 
gress authorized  $206.5  million  for  this 
vital  program.  The  House  has  approved 
$150  million.  Yet  the  committee  approved 
only  $50  million  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  7  months  into  the  fiscal 
year  is  far  too  late  to  cut  any  budget  by 
75  percent !  Loans  have  been,  or  are  being, 
negotiated.  Commitments  have  been 
made  to  14  friendly  nations  in  Latin 
America.  Programs  have  been  planned 
or  initiated  on  the  basis  of  a  continuing 
re-olution  authorizing  spending  at  last 
fiscal  year's  level.  We  cannot  and  must 
not  force  our  Government  into  the  em- 
carrassing  and  unnecessary  position  of 
reneging  on  its  commitments  to  the  coun- 
tries and  peoples  of  Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  believe  that 
we  should  increase  the  appropriation 
for  development  loans  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  a  level  of  $150  miUion.  Even  this 
amount  will  force  some  cutbacks  in  AID 
programs.  But  the  vast  majority  of  vital 
programs  c.Tn  be  continued  and  other 
programs  can  perhaps  be  postponed  into 
future  fiscal  years.  Let  us,  therefore, 
appropriate  the  additional  $100  million 
for  development  loans— not  taking  the 
amount  from  other  programs,  but  ap- 
propriating it  outright  for  a  program 
whose  worth  and  accomplishments  can 
clearly  be  measured. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  my  time  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
more  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time  on  the  amendment 
andpsk  for  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  cf  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

IMr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexi- 
ico  "Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Buroick),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkei, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN'.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
iM".  Mondale)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama iMr.  Sparkman),  and  the  Senator 
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from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  fuilher  amioimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illnes.5. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  ) . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  would 
vote  "nay." 

I  further  annotmce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan)  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScoTT)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  would 
vote  "yea". 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  41. 
nays  37,  as  follows : 

[No.  27  Leg.) 
YEAS — 41 


Aiken 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Allntt 

Fong 

Percy 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Rlblcoff 

Beau 

Griffin 

Roth 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Saxbe 

Bennett 

.lavits 

Schweiker 

Boggs 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Brock 

Mathias 

Stevens 

Brooke 

Mclntyre 

Stevsnson 

Buckley 

M°tcalf 

Tower 

Case 

Miller 

Welcker 

Chiles 

Montoya 

Williams 

Cooper 

Moss 

Young 

Dole 

Packwood 
NAYS— 37 

Allen 

Fulbrlght 

Pas  to  re 

Bentsen 

Gambrell 

Pell 

Bible 

Cu-ney 

Proxmire 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hansen 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hatneld 

Smith 

Church 

Holllngs 

Spong 

Cook 

Hruska 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Hughes 

Symington 

Cranston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Taft 

Curtis 

Long 

Talmadge 

D'minick 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Ellsnder 

McClellan 

Ervtn 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-22 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Muskie 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Scott 

Eagleton 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Tunney 

Gravel 

McGee 

Harris 

McGovcrn 

So  Mr,  FoNG's  amendment,  offered  for 
himself  and  other  Senators,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  tab!e. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  l?e  }n  order. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  and  I  believe  it  has 
been  cleared  all  around 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  20-minutc  time 
limitation  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  End  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire).  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  f^ithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AME.NDMENT    NO.    83  2 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  332. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment  (No.  832) 
is  as  follows : 

On  page  14,  lines  22  and  23.  strike  out 
••$5,790,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•■$8,690,000". 

On  page  14,  line  23,  strike  out  "$4.750,0O0' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  '•$7,650,000 '. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  For  the  benefit  of 
Senators,  though  we  have  a  20-minute 
time  limitation,  I  do  not  think  we  will 
need  all  of  the  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  insist 
on  order.  We  must  be  able  to  hear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  simple  amendment.  It  provides  for  the 
restoration  of  some  $2.9  million  to  the 
refugee  migration  section  of  the  pending 
appropriation  bill.  This  $2.0  million,  Mr. 
Piesident,  is  an  item  which  has  been  in 
that  section  of  the  bill  for  a  period  of 
some  25  years.  It  is  used  for  the  care  and 
housing  of  refugees,  primarily  Jewish 
refugees  who  come  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  during  their  transportation  and 
voyage  to  the  State  of  Israel. 

During  recent  years,  this  has  been  an 
extremely  important  part  of  the  financ- 
ing and  the  funding  of  this  travel  by 
thousands  of  Jewish  refugees  who  have 
left  the  Soviet  Union.  I  would  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  it  is  particularly  impor- 
tant this  year,  because  we  have  seen  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  number  of 
Jewish  refugees  leaving  the  Soviet  Union 
and  going  to  Israel.  For  example,  in 
January,  there  were  some  2,000  refugees, 
compared  to  a  year  ago.  when  the  figure 
was  only  200.  It  appears  there  is  now 
much  greater  willingness  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  let  members  of  the  Jewish  faith 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  and  travel  to  the 
State  of  Israel.  Therefore,  I  believe  this 
kind  of  program  is  extremely  important 
for  humanitarian  reasons.  I  very  much 


hope  that  it  will  achieve  the  support  of 
the  Senate. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  program 
would  affect  approximately  70,000  ref- 
ugees, of  which  40.000  would  be  Jews 
coming  either  from  the  Soviet  Union  or 
from  other  eastern  European  countries 
^nd  traveling  to  the  State  of  Israel.  It  is 
not  a  great  deal  of  money. 

I  know  there  is  the  argument^ — and  the 
argument  will  be  made—that  the  Euro- 
pean coimtries  ought  to  pick  up  this  pro- 
gram. I  think  it  is  highly  unrealistic 
that  we  cou'.d  expect  them  to  do  so.  I, 
of  course,  feel  strongly  that  this  is  a 
humanitarian  effort.  It  is  a  very  key  re- 
sponsibility at  this  time. 

For  those  reasons.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  7  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

I  worked  1  year  of  my  life  with  refu- 
gees in  Europe.  I  remember  what  the 
USEP  program  did.  I  know  how  effi- 
ciently it  is  being  administered.  I  believe 
it  is  a  program  that  has  performed  far 
better  than  many  of  our  other  aid  pro- 
grams and  is  one  that  should  be 
continued. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  committee  strongly  believes  that 
there  is  an  urgent  need  to  consolidate 
U.S.  refugee  assistance  efforts  into  a 
single  office  rather  than  have  these  pro- 
grams fragmented  between  such  diverse 
agencies  as  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Department 
of  State,  the  Department  of  the  AiTiiy, 
and  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. 

Once  this  is  done  and  responsibility 
for  administration  and  coordination  is 
fixed,  the  U.S.  effort  should  be  geared  to 
operate  through  international  organiza- 
tions. This  would  permit  the  United 
States  to  shculder  a  "fair  share"  of  what 
is  clearly  an  international  responsibility. 

It  is  evident  that  almost  a  quarter  of 
a  century  after  the  dislocations  of  World 
War  II  the  priorities  and  resources  of  the 
Department  of  State's  Office  of  Migration 
and  Refugee  Assistance  are  almost  ex- 
clusively directed  toward  European  refu- 
gees. This  di'scriminates  against  crying 
and  almost  overwhelming  needs  in  the 
Near  East.  Nigeria.  Vietnam,  and  par- 
ticularly Pakistan. 

Just  as  the  United  States  has  under- 
written the  entire  costs  of  the  Cuban 
refugee  program,  the  committee  feels 
that  the  European  countries  of  original 
as.vlum — prinr^ipally  Austria.  West  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Turkey.  Lebanon,  and 
Greece — are  fully  capable  of  meeting  the 
need  for  care  and  maintenance  of  those 
seeking  temporary  refuge  within  their 
borders.  Therefore,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends elimination  of  the  U.S.  refu- 
gee program — USRP — under  which  sup- 
plementary assistance  has  heretofore 
been  provided   for   European  refugees. 
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Actual  fiscal  year  1972  expenses  incurred 
to  date  under  continuing  resolution  au- 
thority should  be  underwritten  first  from 
administrative  expenses  for  which  the 
full  amount  has  been  allowed  and  which 
can  now  be  sharply  curtailed  and,  if 
necessary,  from  other  programs  such  as 
the  U.S.  contribution  to  ICEM's  admin- 
istrative budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  raised  a  very  appealing 
issue,  one  which  I  support,  recognizing 
the  enormous  burden  on  the-^tate  of  Is- 
rael from  the  refugees  who  h«ve  come  to 
If,rael.  I  have  studied  this  for  many 
years,  and  I  am  sympathetic  to  any  ap- 
peal of  this  kind.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
country  that  has  borne  such  an  enormous 
burden — and  borne  it  as  well  as  has 
Israel,  because  it  is  a  country  of  refugees. 
I  would  approve  any  reasonable 
amount  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  these 
refugees  to  Israel,  but  let  us  know  what 
we  are  doing.  How  much  of  this  money  is 
to  go  for  those  Soviet  refugees  who  are 
going  to  Israel?  We  ought  to  know  that. 
There  ought  to  be  some  kind  of  under- 
standing with  Israel.  They  ought  to  tell 
us  what  they  want,  what  they  need.  It 
ought  to  be  negotiated  and  worked  out. 

This  is  a  back  door  kind  of  way,  it 
seems  to  me,  of  continuing  a  program  for 
one  purpose,  with  a  notion  that  somehow 
it  is  going  to  help  in  the  area  where  all 
of  us  have  the  greatest  sympathy. 

I  would  be  enthusiastically  in  favor 
of — I  would  like  to  sponsor,  if  I  could — 
a  bill  that  would  assist  Israel  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  feel  they  need  assistance 
and  which  would  be  constructive  to  them 
in  taking  care  of  the  refugees  they  have 
to  handle.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  way 
to  do  it. 
Mr.  FONG.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  the  main  thrust  of  the 
U.S.  refugee  effort  in  Europe  is  to  assist 
in  the  resettlement  of  refugees  who  first 
arrive  in  countries  contiguous  to  the 
Communist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 
It  is  in  U.S.  foreign  policy  interests  that 
the  countries  of  first  asylum  maintain 
a  liberal  asylum  policy.  The  countries  of 
first  asylum  cannot  maintain  a  liberal 
asylum  policy  in  the  face  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  burdens  of  an  ever- 
increasing  refugee  population  if  there  is 
no  assurance  that  the  refugees  have  the 
opportunity  to  move  onward  to  resettle- 
ment countries  of  the  free  world.  Our 
main  effort,  entirely  through  interna- 
tional and  American  voluntary  agencies, 
is  to  provide  expert  counseling  as  to 
emigration  possibilities,  visa  documenta- 
tion services,  medical  examination,  lan- 
guage training,  and  some  supplementary 
care  and  maintenance. 

The  countries  where  the  principal 
refugee  camps  are  located— Austria, 
Germany,  and  Italy— pay  100  percent  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  these  camps,  in- 
cluding food  for  the  refugees,  mainte- 
nance and  upkeep  of  buildings,  all 
utilities — everything. 

It  is  estimated  that  non-Communist 
European  countries  spend  about  $40  mil- 
lion a  year  to  support  East  European 
refugees,  while  West  Germany  alone 
spends  about  $2  billion  a  year  on  refu- 
gees and  expellees  from  Eastern  Europe 
of  German  extraction.  These  countries 
^Iso    assist    substantially— 83   does    the 
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United  States — in  alleviating  refugee 
problems  in  Africa  and  Asia.  Further- 
more, refugee-receiving  countries  such 
as  Australia — $92  million  in  1970 — spend 
substantial  sums  on  refugees  and  mi- 
grants resettling  in  their  own  countries. 
Abolishment  of  the  U.S.  refugee  pro- 
gram would  have  the  following  unfor- 
tunate effects: 

First.  It  might  move  countries  of  first 
asylum  to  curtail  their  lenient  policy  of 
refugee  acceptance.  If  this  happened,  it 
could  inhibit  movement  to  asylum  coun- 
tries for  those  who  wish  to  flee  from 
political  or  religious  persecution. 

Second.  Disruption  of  these  voluntary 
agency  operations  through  abrupt  termi- 
nation of  USRP.  as  would  be  necessary 
under  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee provision,  would  seriously  dam- 
age the  highly  efficient  and  indispensable 
international  resettlement  mechanism 
which  involves  the  joint  participation  of 
USRP,  the  voluntary  agencies,  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European 
Migration,  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees,  and  the  countries 
of  asylum. 

This  resettlement  mechanism  has  been 
perfected  through  20  years  of  experience 
in  dealing  with  the  continuing  flow  of 
refugees  and  in  meeting  large  emer- 
gencies such  as  the  Hungarian  exodus  of 
1956,  the  exodus  of  Czechoslovaks  and 
other  Eastern  European  refugees  after 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in 
1968.  and  the  current  large  flow  of  Jews 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  To  terminate  or 
cripple  USRP  would  place  serious  ob- 
stacles in  the  path  of  current  resettle- 
ment efforts  and  inevitably  drastically 
reduce  the  rate  at  which  the  refugees  es- 
caping from  Eastern  Europe  could  be  ef- 
fectively handled  and  received  by  free 
countries. 

The  list  of  voluntary  agencies  with 
which  we  have  contracts  follows: 

The  American  Fund  lor  Czechoslovak  Ref- 
ugees. 

The  Polish  American  Immigration  and  Re- 
lief Committee. 

The  International  Catholic  Migration  Com- 
mittee. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  Tolstoy  Foundation. 

The  International  Rescue  Committee. 

The  American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution 
Committee. 

The  United  HIAS  Service. 

Third.  The  USRP  program  is  the  in- 
strument through  which  the  United 
States  can  assist  the  greatly  increasing 
numbers  of  Jewish  refugees  from  the  So- 
viet Union  expected  to  be  about  40,000  in 
1972.  The  assistance  presently  being 
given  would  cease  just  at  a  time  when  the 
plight  of  these  refugees  is  in  the  fore- 
front of  national  attention. 

Fom-th.  There  are  19,000  refugees  in 
the  pipeline  right  now  who  are  in  various 
stages  of  processing  for  resettlement. 
United  States  assistance  through  the  vol- 
imtary  agencies  v.-ould  cease  immediate- 
ly, and  it  is  doubtful  that  necessary  as- 
sistance would  be  forthcoming  from  the 
private  sector,  which  is  already  heavily 
burdened  financially.  The  image  of  the 
United  States  as  a  country  with  humani- 
tarian interests  would  no  doubt  be  sullied 
if  these  refugees  who  have  been  regis- 
tered with  the  program  were  suddenly 
dropped. 


Fifth.  While  the  numbers  of  non-Jew- 
i.sh  refugees  from  Ea..tern  Europe  has  de- 
clined since  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czech- 
oslovakia in  1968,  thPre  arc  still  ex!:ected 
to  be  over  12,000  sujh  escapees  from  East- 
ern Europe  in  1972.  They  will  need  reset- 
tlement counselling  and  dociimentation 
assistance. 

Sixth.  Abolishment  of  this  program 
would  mean  that  United  States  is  assist- 
ing seventh  preference  and  other  refu- 
gees from  Communist  China,  but  not 
from  the  Communist  countries  of  East^^rn 
Europe.  This  would  be  discrimin  .torv 
and  eventually  could  lead  to  the  abolifh"- 
ment  of  such  assistance  now  provided 
under  the  Par  East  refugee  program. 

Seventh.  Curtailment  or  abolishment 
of  the  USRP  program  would  probably 
result  in  a  reordering  of  priorities  and  a 
consequent  reduction  of  funds  now  going 
to  other  programs  such  as  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Committee  for  European  Mi- 
gration— which  assists  in  loans  and 
transportation  to  European  and  Chine.se 
refugees — for  language  training,  and  so 
forth.  Contracts  with  voluntary  agencies 
have  already  been  signed  for  the  period 
covered  by  the  continuing  resolution. 
With  European  legal  requirements  to 
give  employees  notice  of  dismissal  and 
pay  termination  costs,  abruot  termina- 
tion of  the  contracts  would  place  the  vol- 
untary agencies  in  an  extremely  difficult 
financial  position. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  only 
asks  that  $2,900,000  be  restored.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  these  host  countries  are 
spending  millions  of  dollars,  in  view  if 
the  fact  that  Germany  ia  spending  $2 
billion  and  the  non-Communist  countries 
$40  million  a  year,  I  think  we  can  ill 
afford  not  to  spend  $2,900,000. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one 
final  point. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin that  what  we  really  need  is  a  Bureau 
of  Humanitarian  and  Refugees  Affairs 
within  the  State  Dspartment.  Our  com- 
mittee recommended  this  in  1966.  It 
wotdd  concern  itself  not  only  with  the 
problems  of  refugees  but  also  with  the 
victims  of  natural  disasters,  and  it  would 
coordinate  all  the  humanitarian  pro- 
prams. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator.  But  we  do 
not  have  that  program,  and  I  think  it  is 
unfortunate  that  we  have  not  been  able 
to  develop  that  legislatively. 

I  regret  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin does  not  feel  that  they  have  ade- 
quate information,  because  I  believe  that 
the  figures  are  quite  clear  on  the  number 
of  refugees — 70,000  of  them,  of  which 
40,000  are  Jewish.  I  think  this  program 
is  completely  justifiable.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  adopt  the  amendment. 

M  •.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time,  I  yield 
back  tho  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 

on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The   question   is   on   agreeing   to   the 

iimendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
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suc,)iu:etts.  On  this  auesticn  the  yeas  and 
nv>s  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  c»H  the  roll. 

The  a.s.istant  lesislative  clerk  called 
ti.e  1  oil. 

Mr.  BYHD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nou.i  e  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator 
fion  I;uli  na  'Mr.  Bayk),  the  Senator 
f.o:n  Mis.ou'i  «Mr.  Eagleton',  the  Sen- 
:  lor  from  Louisiana  cMr.  Ellender)  ,  the 
Seiiato.  f.om  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
£en- tor  fr.im  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Hakris', 
th:-  Senator  from  Jndiara  (Mr.  Hartke), 
liie  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
r:  BtYi,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Ivou^E).  th3  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  J/.ck:;on>,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
in^^toa  (Mr.  MagNv;so>),  the  Senator 
fv:m  Wyo.ning  'Mr.  McGee),  the  Sena- 
tor 11  om  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McQovern)  , 
i\\2  Genator  from  M-nnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
D.iE',  th3  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
r.IusKiE),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(M.-.  Sp'rkman'.  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  fuither  announce  that  the  Senator 
fiorn  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

T  also  ann:unc2  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  is  absent 
becJL'.sa  of  illness. 

On  tills  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
in-jton  iMr.  ..'ackson)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender*  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
\Va;:lTJngton  wou'd  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"nay." 

I,^iurthor  enncunce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  Tunney),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater). 
tlie  Senator  for  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott  ) ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

Th?  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Muiidt;  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  piesent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
t\nnsy;vania  (Mr.  Scott)  would  vote 
•jea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
n  tys  l.'i.  as  follows: 

[No.  28  Leg.] 
YEAS — 62 


Ailrn 

D  mln  ck 

Nelson 

Allen 

F  ng 

Packwood 

Aiua 

Oambrell 

Pastore 

E:r.ier 

Griffin 

Pearson 

n'all 

o-irn  y 

Pell 

E-Umon 

Hansen 

Percy 

Bennett 

Hart 

Rlbiccff 

B^ntsen 

Haineld 

Roth 

3„tjgs 

Hillings 

Sax  be 

-  ok 

Hruska 

Schwelker 

Brooke 

Hui-hes 

Smith 

Durdick 

Javits 

Spong 

Case 

Jordan. 

NO. 

Stafford 

f  iilles 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Church 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Cjok 

Maihlas 

Taft 

Cooper 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

'■^tton 

M  toalf 

Welcker 

Cranston 

Miller 

Williams 

("iirLis 

Montoyi 

1 

Young 

Dole 

Mo--, 
NAYS 

5—15 

Bible 

Fannin 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Fulbrlgl 

It 

Stcnnls 

rv  ••    \  — 

Long 

Symington 

Eyrd,  W.  Va 

MrClclK 

^n 

TttlmadRe 

V.i  V  .11 

Proxir.ir 

e 

Thurmond 

NOT  VOTIN 

3- 

-23 

Anderson 

Harrli 

McGovain 

Bayh 

Hartko 

Mondfcle 

Cann.m 

Humphrpy 

Mundt 

Eagleton 

laouye 

Mu-.klc 

Eastlan  i 

Jackson 

Scctt 

Ellender 

JcrJhn.  Ik 

h-. 

Sparkmau 

Goldwater 

Magnuson 

Tunney 

t;ravel 

McGec 

So  Mr.  Kennedys  amendment  (No. 
832)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  to  page  11,  imder  title 
III,  under  Foreign  Military  Credit  Sales, 
to  the  provision  confined  to  the  Foreign 
Military  Credit  Sales.  As  I  read  those 
three  lines,  it  says : 

Fcr  expenses  mt  otherwi.se  provided  for, 
neces'iary  to  enable  the  President  to  carry 
out  ihe  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act.  $400  million. 

I  understand  that  a  similar  amount 
was  authorized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  time 
has  been  yielded  to  th3  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
J  ield  7  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  Military  Authorization 
Act,  the  authorization  was  more  specific 
in  terms  of  how  that  money  would  be 
allocated.  And  as  I  understand  the  Au- 
thorization Act,  it  actually  wrote  into 
law  that  $300  million  would  be  lased  for 
credit  for  the  State  of  Israel  for  the 
purchase  of  certain  planes.  I  was  just 
interested  in  getting  the  opinion  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill  as  to  his  view  and 
the  view  of  the  committee  on  this  par- 
ticular matter. 

Should  we  infer,  from  the  fact  that  no 
indication  is  prescribed  for  in  terms  of 
the  three  lines  I  have  referred  to  as  to 
how  the  money  was  to  be  expended,  that 
there  is  any  kind  of  retreat  from  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee  to  use  the  $300 
million  for  military  sales  for  Israel. 

I  would  note  that  this  body  has  under- 
taken in  the  past  a  firm  expression  of  its 
determ  nation  to  assure  Israel  the  means 
necessary  to  defend  itself.  Through  let- 
ters to  the  President  signed  by  76  Sen- 
ators, through  a  resolution  to  that  ef- 
fect and  through  authorization  in  the 
Defense  Procurement  Act  as  well  as  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  we  have  written  this  as- 
surance into  law. 

Now  I  believe  that  we  do  not  want  to 
leave  even  the  faintest  possibility  that 
our  detennination  could  be  vitiated  by 
administrative  action.  Thus,  I  believe  we 
should  reenunciate  our  decision  to  ear- 
mark $300  million  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Credit  Sales  appropriation  in  this  bill  for 
Israel  only. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  share  my  view  and 
would  make  this  clear. 

I  would  be  interested  in  hearing  if  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  could  establish 
some  kind  of  information  on  that. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  wants  to  have  the  same 
information.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
interested  in  this  matter  also. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  mat- 
ter went  through  our  committee.  And  my 
authority  on  the  matter  has  just  broken 
up,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington),  who  had  so  much  to  do 
with  working  out  what  we  did  work  out. 

We  felt  that  a  very  strong  case  was 
mrde,  especially  in  terms  of  aircraft  to 
justify  the  earmarking.  So,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  as  to  whether 
the  substantive  purpose  which  is  al- 
ready in  the  authorization  suid  ear- 
marked will  be  actually  served  by  the 
authorization. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  said  with  re- 
ference to  the  background  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
led  the  fight  there  and  is  an  excellent 
authority  on  what  we  desire  to  do. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  add  to  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York,  I  fully 
support  the  suggestion  of  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator  from  Massachusetts,  because 
there  is  no  question  as  to  what  we  did 
mean  in  the  committee. 

It  was  my  privilege  Isist  month  to  be 
on  the  Suez  Canal.  I  am  convinced  that 
these  planes  are  needed  for  the  defense 
of  Israel. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  that  when 
the  bill  came  to  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee,  I  deliberately,  as 
chairman,  in  drafting  the  proposal  to 
the  committee,  had  exactly  the  same  lan- 
guage the  authorization  bill  has,  that 
not  less  than  $300  million  sliall  be  made 
available  to  Israel. 

I  wanted  to  keep  it  that  way,  however, 
the  committee  decided  it  was  redundant. 
When  we  get  to  an  authorization  bill 
it  is  a  clear  requirement  that  $300  million 
is  available  only  for  Israel  out  of  a  total 
of  $400  million  for  military  credit  sales. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  have 
covered  this  proposal  in  that  way.  I  am 
sure  that  Senators  who  have  spoken  on 
this  subject  reflect  the  sentiment  of  the 
committee  that  this  item  should  be  only 
for  Israel. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  join  the  distinguished 
chairman  in  his  interpretation  of  that 
provision. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  would  be  the  leg- 
islative history  on  that  provision. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes.  I  cell  up  my  amendment 
dealing  with  the  Office  of  Foreign  Assist- 
ance. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows : 

On  page  18,  line  12,  strike  out  "$800,000  ' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,200,000". 
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On  page  18.  line   16.  strike  o.it  •  8650,0C0"  worked  out  to  eliminate  504  of  H.R.  12067.  In  the  consideration   whirh   Qiir-h   if^iv,   „,in 

and  ins.rt  in  lieu  thereof  •■$l.028,000".  accordance  with  Mr.  Shuman  s  Instructions.  I  re^i^^n  thf  rpa„l^.  on^^^^                  ^'n 

Mr    vn^r    Mr    Pr.=iH„n.    T  „„^  will  be  calling  him  Monday  moming  for  fur-  f^^eve  in  the  regular  appropnation  bill. 

.<i^H  .,    f*?,-  ^^^^-  ^^^-'^,e"i-  I  »"der-  ther  wcru-iieedie.s  to  say  i .stand  ready  to  do  ,  ^"^  I  gather  that  various  Statements 

Eland  that  the  distinr,Ui.s.ied  chauman  auvthui-  m  my  power  that  ca,i  be  helpful,  '"^ave  been  made  re -pecting  the  operaUon 

IS  willing  to  accept  the  amendment.  sincerely  yours,  ot  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  At  the  time  of  Anthony  Paunce,  poration.  I  was  the  author  of  that 
our  hearings,  and  since  that  time,  the  Acting.  amendment,  and  the  Senate  very  gen- 
Inspector  General  of  the  Foreign  Assist-  erously  went  along  with  me,  and  it  finally 

ance  has  not  been  as  cooperati\e  in  sup-  A>,x»r,.v  t;".,,^..    ^"^'"'''^  ^^'  ^^'^'^-  became  law,  so  I  feel  a  very  special  sense 

hl'mfchi^h^vp  h.'in"?T'^'°"    ''^    >H^^V'r  ^ca4  Inspector  Gen'Va/  0/  Foreign  Assist-  'JLT^/^'^h'^/  ^"'^  *^^  ^P^^-^tion  of  the 

he  might  have  been.  However,  within  the  Jtce.  Department  of  state,  Washington,  ^^^^y  ^or  that  reason, 

past  several  day.s.  material  requested  la.'^t  d.c.  Every   insurance  company,   before  it 

summer  has  been  forthcoming,  and  the  Dear  Mr.  paunce:   i  have  your  letter  of  finilly   becomes   mature   and   is   a   real 

Insoector  General  has  a-::sured  me  that  J.^uuary  28  which  l  assume  is  in  response  to  moneymaker,  has  to  demonstrate  it  by 

he  is  now  in  a  position  to  respond  fully,  my  le'.ter  of  last  June  24.  paying  its  liabilities.  If  it  is  hit  with  an 

completely,  and  in  a  timely  manner  to  ^  regret  your  earlier  uiabiUty  to  supply  important  casualty  and  really  oavs  then 

committee  needs.  «=.^P-f  ^^  the  Inspector  Generals  reports  at  jt  js  a  real  insurance  comi^ny    I  have 

Je^tcnTrnr'"''''  '^  f°^"^i^^'  '"  r:;^.ord.^H5w3Ve.-^  ITJlll  T^nTT.l  ^f  ^-^  to  believe  thatrh/over^sil 

an  exchange  of  correspondence  between  any  problems  that  may  have  existed  have  ^^"vate  Investment  Corporation  will  suc- 

myicii  and  the  Inspector  General.  I  ask  bee.i  resolved.  The  Committee  is  now  engaged  cessfully  surmount  the  Chilean  problem, 

unanimous  consent  that  tiie  letters  be  in  a  review  of  the  reports  which  your  office  So   the   reverse   backing  of  the  United 

printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  deiiveied  to  the  Committee  last  Friday,  and  I  States  is  very  necessary  to  enable  a  pri- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters  ^'^'■^  '-o^^^  y'^"'"  "^^^^  intention  to  continue  vate.  productive  enterprise  to  function 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  ^'^  ^^".'^  ^^-^  reports  as  issued."  If  any  new  and  such  a  progi-am  will  typify  what  such 

as  follows:  impediment  is  rai.sed  tDccmpiying  with  my  ^n    agency    can    do    with    its    caoital 

DEPARTMENv  OF  STATE.  ^'''i^^^'  "^  ^^^  f'^^^'-^'  P^^^'^^  ^dvUc  me  im-  resources 

rnnunru  OK    1079  mediately  by  letter.  t    w    ,.  J- 

Hon  William  Proxmwe              ^  "*'  '■'^''-  I  shouid  think  that  tho  over-all  reductions  ^  -^^^11  discuss  this  subject  further,  but 

V.S  Scnatp                     '  '"  foreign  assistance  would  permit  a  con-  I  wanted  to  go  on  record  today  before 

Wasliingfon  DC  c;mita.it  reduction  in  the  Inspector  Gener-  WC    adjourned,    since    this    question    has 

Dear  Senator  PRoxMiRr-  i  had  a  nieasant  '"""f,  ''"'*set,  but  as  Mr.  Shuman  told  you  I  baen  raised.  I  wish  to  thank  the  manager 

andVelf^Xn'^^uh  HowL'dlhuSaTH^  t"t  or^ecrmr.de^'m'tr  bi^^  luVTe  °'  '^'  ""''' .''^'-  ^^^xy^^^^K  and  also  fhe 

listened  attentively  aT>d  sympathetically  to  cJmmit^  staff  has  competed    ts  rel!Iw  of  '-anking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 

my  story,  and  by  now  has.  no  doubt,  commu-  yc" J  reports                comp.eted  its  review  of  ^^^^^^  ,  ^^  p^^^  ,    ^^^  ^^^  sympathy  and 

nicated  it  to  you.  "  j  ^ave  also  taken  special  note  of  your  understanding  which  have  been  mani- 

Plrst  point  that  I  wis!i   to  make   is   that.  increased    Interest    in    the    area   of   military  fasted  by  them, 

should  the  limitation  imposed  by  Sec.  504  of  assistance.  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President  I  vield 

H.R.  12067  stand,  this  office  will  be  reduced  to  Best  wishes.                                   ,  myself  2  minutes  On  the  bm 

a^aretaker  status  imniediattlv.  and  totally  sincerciv  th.^.-o  jc  J,.^          V-       ..».   i' ^.-     ^ 

oft  of  business  within  t.o  months.  A  quick  Sincerely.                      phoxmire  uJ^f.     f    °  Question  that  the  Overseas 

glance  at  the  figures  will  show  why  this  Is  so.  ckairman.  5ub.^mmuTee^n  "cre'pn  Op-  wJs' authnrTrt  l!l'?i  Corporation,   which 

Legislative   LiaUtation $800,000  ^^«f«o"'  Y^k    .Svpf «   vprJ  ..Sff^^""  1'"°'^'-^.,* 

Exnended  todite                                 fi^^  nnn  «  Yorlc,  serves  a  Very  useful  and  va'Atable 

Expended  to  date ^^55^00  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  view  purpose  We  recognize  that  it  is  essential 

Balance  for  the  remaining  5  °^  'his  new  responsiveness  on  the  part  if  we  are  going  to  get  private  investment 

months  145.000  o^  the  Inspector  General.  I  am  willing  to  to  replace  far  more  efficiently  and  more 

,    ,        ,                   „^  „  '  accept  the  amendment,  which  will  limit  imaginatively     the     public     investment 

n.!nln  it'^L^ZuTuTJe  ^^  runZ  of  ^""^^  ''''  ^^^  ''''^'''°'  «^""^1-  ^^^  ^he  which  Congress  and  ?he  President  pr^- 

monS'inllssthiXo  months  imitation  will  be  at  the  budget  level  and.  vide.  I  am  for  this  program,  a^  everyone 

As  I  also  pointed  out  to  Mr  Shuman   the  therefore,  will  not  curtail  the  amount  le-  who  is  thoughtful.  I  think,  must  be  for 

results  cf  the  proposed  limit  on  our  budget  Quested  for  fiscal  year  1972.  it. 

have  been  effective  We  have  now  been  able  to  "^^e    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Is    all  OPIC"s  proven  losses  are  guaranteed  by 

have  removed  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  time  yielded  back  on  the  amendment?  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 

us  which  prevented  our  sending  our  reports  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  the  re-  States.  Its  claims  were  something  like  $4 

to  you  on  a  timely  ba'sis.  All  of  the  reports  mairder  of  my  time.  milhon  at  the  time,  the  subcommittee 

S^t^o'^Mr  ^v  m^''^  t'°  5*^'%^f^^  "°J  ^«"^  Mr.  FONG.  I  yield  back  the  rest  of  my  held  its  hearings  last  June— they  are  now 

sent  to  Mr.  William  Jordan.  It  Is  our  firm  in-  timp  nvpr  *9Sn  miUi^n                              cj-oici.uw 

tentlon  to  continue  to  s-^nd  these  repjrto  as  T-ho  PT?ircjTT^Ti«/-   /-.T:rnrrr.irD     a,w  o^er  $Z0U  million 

thev  are  issued  ^'^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time  It  was  our  feeling,  and  the  reason  why 
I  "also  had  an  opportunity  to  give  a  brief  ^^^  ^^^"  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  we  withheld  appropriation  of  the  $25  mil- 
report  on  our  work.  I  was  proud  to  be  able  to  agreeing  to  the  amendment.  lion  requested  was  in  order  to  take  some 
point  out  that  the  number  of  our  reports  has  The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  a:;tion  to  make  it  as  impressive  as  pos- 
aimost  doubled  on  an  annualized  basis  in  Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  sible  that  there  should  be  full  hearings 
PY  1972  as  compared  with  PY  1971.  The  Senator  yield  me  1  minute?  to  determine  OPIC's  financial  situation 
financial  benefits  to  the  United  States  Gov-  Mr.  PONG.  I  yield   1   minute  to  the  and    the    adequacy    of    the    premiums 

Xri^ave'rlVin  "ffom  ^6  \t! rn^^n  rv  ,'o7n  ^^^^^"'^  ^'""^  ^^^'  ^°'^-  ^^^^""^^^  ^"^  ^^^^^^  ^  '^'^  operation.  It 

S38'5T7^oouiCYT97^'.Vtir'the?m^rJ^^^  ,,^J^   H^^-^-    ^'-  F'^^'H^''';''''!'^-  ^^hould  be  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 

military  as-sistanc?  area  which  I  know  Is  of  ^°^^y-  ^^"^^  ^  ^'^  "ot  in  the  Chamber,  intended  to  be,  something  that  would  be 

particular  interest  to  you,  we  have  had  only  ^°^^   discussion   tcok   place   about   the  operated  at  the  expense  of  those  who 

one  less  report  In  the"  first  6  months  of  FY  Overseas   Private   Investment   Corpora-  benefited,  particularly  a  private  invest- 

1972  than  we  had  In  all  of  FY  1971.1  intend  to  tion  and  why  we  seemed  to  be  resting  ment  corporation,  not  as  a  burden  on  the 

maintain  this  increased  interest  in  military  content  to  have  $25   million.   However,  taxpayers. 

assistance.  $25  million,  within  reservations  for  it.  Mr.   JAVITS.   I   thoroughly   agree.   I 

In  addition  tofinanci.il  benefits  measurable  which  is  in  the  bill  in  the  other  bodv,  think  the  operation  is  being  handled  in 

'l,?vf'"f,*>,'*°"t''^;, '"!  "^^^  ""^^^  **""!  ''■'"■''  has  not  been  inserted,  and  we  were  not  an  admirable  way.  I  am  confident  that 

sXte■te^rry  wen  b;  Of  farSV^ort"  '^^i:^'li;'?''' ^''-  'J^^'Z'  '!''''  ?r''  ""'  ^^"'  l^P  -^^  ^^"J'^""^^  "^^' 

m  improving  the  efficiency  and  the  results  of  '^"^  committee  is  and  has  been  dealing  the  insurance  principle  and  pay  every 

our  foreign  assistance  programs.  I  mentioned  ^'t"  ^^^  situation  and  is  contemplating  year's  premium  and  that  every  year  they 

two  examples  to  Mr.  Shuman:  our  review  of  a  consideration  of  the  matter  after  testi-  wiU  be  able  to  pay  off  the  losses  and  to 

the   medical   school   at   the   University   of  mony.   Specifically,   I   believe   that   the  make  money. 

Saigon  and  our  ongoing  review  of  AID'S  con-  Senator    from    Wisconsin    (Mr.    Prox-  Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 

tracts  with  American  uniiersities.  MIRE) .  the  manager  of  the  bill,  has  very  much  impressed  with  the  Overseas  Pri- 

I  sincerely  hope  that  sometiiing  can  be  adequately  given  full  accommodation  to  vate  Investment  Corporation.  The  cor- 
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poration  has  made  $152  million  as  of  this 
date  from  the  fees  they  had  collected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Which  is  $1  million. 

Mr.  FONQ.  Which  is  $1  mUUon. 

The  entire  program,  as  I  understand, 
was  about  $20  million  or  $30  million.  So 
the  prograjn  is  woifeing  out  very  weU.  I 
understand  that  the  directors  have  now 
increased  the  premium  rates,  so  that 
they  are  getting  larger  fees;  and  also 
that  they  have  reinsured  some  of  the 
loans.  For  example,  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  has  reinsured 
(250  million  of  their  risk  with  Lloyds  of 
London,  and  are  now  reinsuring,  or  are 
about  to  reinsure,  another  $250  million 
with  private  investment  bankers. 

So  they  are  doing  a  good  job.  I  was  told 
by  the  Ambassador  of  Chile  that  the  fact 
that  private  investment  corporations  are 
in  back  of  some  of  the  businesses  that  are 
now  being  expropriated  in  Chile  Is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  we  are  now  negotiating 
on  a  very  fine  basis.  So  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  busi- 
nesses will  be  repaid — that  is,  the  cost  of 
these  businesses  will  be  repaid  to  those 
companies,  and  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  will  not  be  called 
to  pay  the  expropriation  costs. 

I  feel  that  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  is  a  very  good  agency 
and  that  we  should  give  it  all  the  help 
possible.  We  have  withheld  this  amount 
at  present,  because  we  want  to  look 
deeper  into  the  situation.  I  know  that 
after  looking  deeper  into  the  situation  we 
will  come  out  with  some  plan. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  His  conmients  are 
very  gratifying. 

ASSISTANCE    TO    ECUADOR 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  confer- 
ence of  nations  is  scheduled  to  take  place 
during  1973  to  consider  a  convention  or 
conventions  dealing  comprehensively 
with  the  law  and  uses  of  the  oceans. 

Among  the  topics  to  be  included  are 
jurisdiction  over  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  ocean  floor,  fisheries,  breadth  of  the 
territorial  sea  and  access  through  straits 
for  navigation. 

The  United  States  has  many  interests 
involved  in  this  complex  subject  and  will 
need  the  support  of  many  friendly  coun- 
tries to  secure  those  interests. 

In  view  of  this  forthcoming  conference 
of  nations  and  continuing  negotiations 
between  our  Government  said  govern- 
ments of  Latin  American  countries 
claiming  200-mile  territorial  seas  and  as- 
serting jurisdiction  within  that  terri- 
torial sea  against  foreign  fishing  vessels, 
it  would  be  particularly  untimely  for  the 
appropriation  for  foreign  assistance  for 
fiscal  year  1972  to  include  a  prohibition 
on  assistance  to  Ecuador.  Such  a  prohibi- 
tion could  well  be  counter-productive  to 
out  Nation's  overall  interest  in  the  law 
of  the  seas. 

Thus  I  strongly  urge  that  in  the  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  1972  appn^iriation  for  for- 
eign £issistance,  the  conferees  from  the 
Senate  stand  fast  on  the  Senate  bill 
which  contains  no  such  prohibition. 

THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  comment  specifically  on  one  item 
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in  the  pending  foreign  assistance  appro- 
priation bill;  namely,  the  amount  for  the 
Peace  Corps.  I  commend  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  recommend- 
ing the  full  amount  of  the  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1972,  which  is  $77.2  mil- 
lion. I  support  that  figure  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  likewise.  I  particu- 
larly urge  the  chairman  and  those  senior 
members  of  the  committee  who  will  be 
on  the  conference  committee  to  stand  by 
this  figure  and  impress  on  oiu:  friends 
in  the  House  of  the  necessity  to  maintain 
that  amount. 

The  budget  request  of  $82.2  million  was 
the  lowest  in  4  years.  The  Congress  saw 
fit  to  lower  the  amoiuit  to  $77.2  million, 
but  the  continuing  resolution  authorized 
spending  at  a  level'  of  only  $72  million. 
The  House  allowance  in  this  bill  is  only 
$68  million. 

Because  of  my  concern,  I  asked  Di- 
rector Blatchf ord  for  the  implications  of 
these  reductions.  He  indicated  that  the 
Peace  Corps  could  get  by  at  the  Senate 
committee  level,  but  that  is  the  rock  bot- 
tom. At  a  level  of  $72  million,  the  Peace 
Corps  would  be  forced  to  bring  home 
large  numbers  of  volimteers — perhaps  up 
to  50  percent — and  cancel  its  programs 
in  over  a  dozen  coimtries.  Mr.  President, 
this  should  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 
Oxir  foreign  aid  program  has  received 
considerable  criticism,  but  the  Peace 
Corps  is  one  of  the  best  investments  this 
coimtry  can  make. 

Coming  from  a  great  agricultural 
State,  I  am  pari;icularly  pleased  with  the 
emphasis  the  Peace  Corps  is  placing  on 
agricultural  projects — something  I  have 
long  advocated.  The  Tenth  Aimual  Re- 
port indicates  that,  in  1969,  82  farming 
specialists  were  in  service  with  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  308  additional  volunteers  ha<i 
some  background  in  agriculture.  By  1971 
there  were  225  specialists  and  769  ex- 
perienced farmers — about  2V2  times  as 
many  in  both  cases. 

It  is  projected  that,  during  the  current 
year,  about  25  percent  of  all  volunteers 
will  be  working  in  agriculture-related 
projects.  These  range  from  helping  estab- 
lish agricultural  cooperatives  to  building 
vocational  agriculture  schools,  and  the 
projects  utilize  the  special  talents  of 
vocational  agriculture  teachers,  nutri- 
tionists, agricultural  mechanics,  forest- 
ers, agronomists,  livestock  specialists, 
and  fisheries  experts. 

As  we  all  know,  increased  food  produc- 
tion and  better  agricultural  production 
and  marketing  methods  are  the  urgent 
needs  of  many  countries  of  the  world. 
The  Peace  Corps  is  helping  to  meet  these 
needs  by  providing  skilled  agricultural 
specialists  who  are  helping  these  coun- 
tries help  themselves.  Let  us  provide  the 
Peace  Corps  with  the  resources  to  con- 
tinue this  vital  effort. 

FUNDS   FOR   CUBAN   REFUGEES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  today  to  join  with  Senator  Chh-es 
and  Senator  Gurney  in  support  of  their 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priations bill.  This  amendment  would, 
as  I  understand  it,  delete  the  language 
in  the  Senate  bill  which  calls  for  the 
cutting  off  of  funds  after  February  22, 
1972,  for  furnishing  medical  and  welfare 


payments  to  refugees  who  have  resided 
in  the  United  States  for  3  years. 

If  funds  for  these  programs  are  ac- 
tually cut  oCf  after  February  22,  it  would 
mean  a  withdrawal  of  Federal  refugee 
reimbursements  to  the  States  totalirxg 
$68,000,000.  This  is  an  enormous  burden 
to  bear,  pariiculary  considering  the  fact 
that  it  comes  without  warning.  Florida 
is  one  example  of  a  State  which  has  been 
forward-looking  enough  to  plan  for  the 
eventual  phasing  out  of  the  Cuban 
refugee  assistance  program.  But  now  Is 
certainly  not  the  time.  Florida  has  edu- 
cational and  welfare  programs  which 
simply  cannot  go  forward  without  Fed- 
eral funding.  These  programs  are  not 
built  in  a  day,  even  though  they  could 
be  swiftly  destroyed  if  Senators  Chiles' 
and  GuRNEY's  amendment  is  not 
accepted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Elliot 
Richardson,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  It  points  out  in  detail  the 
impact  that  a  February  1972  cutoff 
date  would  have  on  those  States  which 
receive  Federal  assistance  for  their  Cu- 
ban refugee  population. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington,  DC,  January  28, 1972. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  The  action  taken  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations,  In 
the  1972  Foreign  Assistance  Appropriation 
BUI  (H.R.  12067),  reducing  the  amount  for 
the  Cuban  Refugee  Program  to  (129,000,000 
and  placing  an  abrupt  and  severe  restriction 
on  Federal  reimbursements  to  the  States 
for  refugee  welfare  and  medical  assistance, 
has  serious  Implications  for  the  States  and 
communities  which  have  so  generously 
accepted  substantial  numbers  of  refugees 
during  recent  years. 

We  refer  specifically  to  page  14,  lines  5-9 
of  the  Bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee: 
•'Provided  further,  That  none  of  the  funds 
made  available  herein  shall  be  available  after 
February  22.  1972,  to  furnish  medical  and 
welfare  payments  to  refugees  who  have 
resided  in  the  United  States  for  three  years 
or  more."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Enactment  of  this  provision  would  mean  a 
withdrawal,  during  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1972  and  fiscal  year  1973,  of  Federal 
refugee  reimbursements  to  the  States  total- 
ing (68.000,000.  Of  this  amount,  an  estimated 
$28,000,000  would  be  made  up  by  Federal 
reimbursements  under  the  regular  public 
assistance  and  medical  assistance  programs, 
and  $40,000,000  would  have  to  be  provided 
from  State  funds.  "■  <i: 

Recent  court  decisions  have  made  clear 
that  aliens  cannot  be  excluded  from  our  regu- 
lar public  assistance  and  medical  assistance 
programs,  and  that  this  applies  both  to  those 
programs  which  are  federally  aided  (old- 
age  assistance,  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled,  aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children,  and  Medicaid) 
and  to  those  programs  which  are  financed 
entirely  from  State  or  local  funds  (general 
assistance,  home  relief,  etc.) . 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  effect  of 
the  provision  proposed  by  the  Committee 
would  be  simply  to  shift  to  the  States,  with- 
out warning  and  with  little  advance  notice, 
a  large  portion  of  the  financing  of  refugee 
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stantlal  portion  of  the  refugee  assistance  ^^*""«'«'*  '"^^  «o  states  in  Federal  refugee  County  is  reputed  to  have  one  of  the  best 
funding  will  necessitate  further  reductions  program  reimhursements  under  Senate  fchool  systems  in  the  country  with  an  excel- 
by  the  States  In  their  welfare  payments  to  our  committee  restriction  on  reimbursements  ifn*  program  for  Cuban  school  children. 
citizens.  *°  States  Were  the  funds  for  this  program  cut  off  by 

This    Is    precisely    the    type    of   situation     Florida $31,700,000  f"i^®  ,^°u.?f"'  '^o*  ^^^'y  would  the  Cuban 

which  we  believe  should  be  avoided.                     California  12, 179,  000  ^*='*°°' ,°.  ii?"'^  ^""®'"  *^®  consequences  but 

While   we   concur   with   the   concept   of   a     New  York 10.230.000  ^o  would  the  entire  school  system. 

tlme-llmlted  Federal  responsibility  for  refu-     New  Jersey 7.601,000  „^i  wf      .'^' I?*";^  ^  *  ^"^^  elderly  Cuban 

gee  welfare  and  medical  assistance,  we  be-     Massachusetts 1,211,000  PoP'iiat'onln  Florida  who  are  not  American 

Ueve  that  a  transition  from  the  present  situ-     nUnols 1.  ooo.  000  f",  ^.f^"*  ^  ^"^^^  '^°J?°*  qualify  for  Ped- 

ation  should  be  made  In  a  carefully  planned     Connecticut  1,  ooo,  000  Z^   ^tf^     programs.  Their  housing,  medl- 

and  orderly  fashion  that  win  result  in  mini-      Louisiana    762,000  ?..„h!!^^!k      '   J?°5».  'T*"*™*"*    costs    are 

mum  hardship  for  both  the  States  and  the     Michigan 368,000  two   v^,.™T!^  ^n  ^PP^P'-'f.V^'^  b"'-  ^ 

people   involved.   This   Is   why   this   Depart-     Texas  238.000  1^°   ^f^„f  Y^T*"  ii°L'i"^'J5j   ^"^   ^'•■ 

ment  has  committed  Itself  to  effecting  sub-     Oregon 238.000  !f„^»,^rtintl:»t^  '«  ?^    5    !i  *^*Lf*  ^"^ 

stantlal   reductions  in  the  refugee  program     Maryland    211.000  ""SJoHd ?  ^.^^0  Ji" '^^^"„^^ 

upon  the  anticipated  effective  date  of  Wei-      Ot^^e''  States 1.262.000  ^„^T^^^^^ .J      .^^^  ^Yl*?  refugees 

tare  Reform  legislation.  Such  legislation  will                                                              ?hl.  n^nTf, t^  outstanding  Job  In  helping 

enable  most  of  the  refugee  assfstance  cases                Total 68.000.000  ScTnt^'^^Lrn.^  The^°St1' prg/S'l4 

to   be   transferred   to  the  regular  programs  iVofe.— Of  the  total  of  $68,000,000.  an  estl-  prepared  to  become  eelf-sufflclent  over  time 

^tnout   a   severe    financial    Impact   on   the  mated    $28,000,000    would    be    made    up    by  but  this  bUl  would  Impose  an  enormous  e^J 

^^"      ..  .         ^  Federal   reimbursements  under  the  regular  nomic  burden  on  the  state  without  sufficient 

The  anticipated  effective  date  of  Welfare  public  assistance  and  medical  assistance  pro-  notice. 

Reform  legislation  is  July  1.  1973.  Therefore  grams,  and  $40,000,000  would  have  to  be  pro-  I  therefore,  will  do  whatever  I  can  to  make 

we  can  assure  the  Committee  and  the  Con-  vided  from  State  and/or  local  funds.  Under  sure   the   Cuban   refugee   program   remalna 

gress  that  a  substantial  reduction  will  occur  the  regular  programs,  the  Federal  percentage  fully  funded  beyond  June  30,  1973   1  salute 

in   the    refugee   program   request   for   fiscal  varies  from  State  to  State.  No  Federal  funds  you  and  the  people  of  Florida  for  doing  such 

year  1974.  would  be  available  for  general  assistance  type  an  excellent  Job  in  welcoming  and  providing 

In  addition,  we  have  been  advised  that  the  cases.                                                                 "  for  these  refugees. 

airlift  of  refugees  from  Cuba  to  Miami  will  .,     tttt^^t^xxt^t-.,,  .,     ^  Hubert  H  Humphhet 

terminate  prior  to  the  end  of  the  present  fls-  ^^-  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there  «umphhet. 

cal  year.  The  Presidents  budget  request  for  ^^e  additional  objections  which  should  ^^-  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 

fiscai  year  1973  does  not  Include  any  funds  be  made  Concerning  the  Appropriations  ^^^^  ^^^  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 

for  the  airlift.  Therefore  we  can  also  assure  Subcoimmittee's    action    on    the    Cuban  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 

the  Committee  and  the  Congress  that  the  en-  refugee    assistance    program     I    would  Quorum  call  be  taken  out  of  neither  side. 

r"^^iH?i'l!^fHf'"°^''* K  ""'  ^^  ,^^w*!^J"l*  ^^  first  of  all  recommend  that  there  be  full  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

^a?Si;^o'^taTeraL"'=corrt?esnrh  ;;;;^"^.^°fH*^i^  r^'^^  ^ ""« ^"^  °%hSrl'Sifri??i;^-  u 

have  received  the  Impact  of  substantial  num-  ^^^  original  budget  request  of  $144,108,-  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

bers  of  refugees.  In  fact,  a  phasing  down  of  ^^^-  Secondly,  I  would  Urge  the  subcom-  The    assistant    legislative    clerk    pro- 

the  program  has  already  begun  with  a  reduc-  niittee   to   reconsider  the   recommenda-  needed  to  call  the  roll. 

tion  of  30  percent  in  the  Federal  refugee  pro-  tion  in  its  report  that  the  entire  pro-  ^^-  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 

gram  staff  In  Miami  as  a  result  of  the  dimin-  gram  be  terminated  by  June  30    1973  dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 

ished  airlift  flow  experienced  during  the  past  There  are  ways  to  save  money   but  this  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

few  months.  jg  ^ot  one  of  them,  not  when  there  is  a  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

thfrldtrdrort^'^ratS'asrJd°eTfoJ  ^f^^T  °^„^«-tance  for  educational,  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

fiscal  year  1972  ($139,000,000  rather  than  the  "medical   welfare,  and  housing  needs.  amendment  no.  854 

original   request   of  $i44,i03,ooo> ,   together  I  think  it  is  a  mistaken  assumption  to  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 

with  the  plan  we  have  outlined  above,  pro-  "laKe  that  because  the  number  of  Cuban  dent,  I  have  been  asked  by  the  distin- 

vides  the  best  possible  means  for  an  orderly  refugees  arriving  in  the  United  States  is  guished  Senators  from  Florida  (Mr  Gitr- 

transitlon  from  the  present  Federal  refugee  dwindling,  that  the  problem  of  helping  ney  and  Mr  Chiles)  to  call  UD  amend- 

efforts  to  a  complete  phaseout  of  the  pro-  these  refugees  no  longer  exists.  It  most  ment  No  854  bv  Mr  Gurney  toatSmav 

luTs.:llTn'.  ^l^'m-^nitfer '^  *'"  '"^'^^  °'  Zl'f^J  T  f "'  "^"^  ^^^  '''  '^^^^  ^  maSe'the'penX^uTtrJn."^'*  "  ""' 

we  urge  that  the  Senate  give  careful  con-  J  L„  ^  helDin".  T^V,^r.fI  l^'^""^'-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

sideration  to  this  matter  and  act  favorably  J^",^  ^^.  "elpmg  these  people.  It,  never-  will  please  state  the  amendment, 

upon  the  full  amount  Indicated  as  needed  jneiess  is  up  to  the  Federal  Government  The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

for  the  present  fiscal  year.  ^o  work  with  the  States  in  this  regard,  amendment,  as  follows: 

With  kindest  regards.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  on  oaee  i4  ime  5  bi.irtnnin£.  with  th»  T,m 

s-cereiy.  sent  that  my  telegram  to  Governor  Askew  vis°%?Xaii"the  'lavage  d^u  tK^ 

Elliot  Richardson.  concerning    the   Cuban   refugee   assist-  line  9  on  page  14. 

Secretary.  ance  program  be  printed  in  the  Record  

Cuban   Refugee  Prosrram.s.— Estimated  Ef-  In  addition,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  loin  ^^~^^^~~^~ 

feet  During  Next  16  Months  of  Cut-off  in  in  supporting  every  effort  to  secure  the  PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW 

sStYs^p?opoTd%Tsire''crrtrero^^^^  continuation  of  Federal  funding  for  this  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 

propriatlons  for  Welfare  and  Medical  Assist-  t^'^^'"l  dent,    I   yield   myself    1    minute   on  the 

ance  to  Refugees  Who  Have  Been  In  U.S.  Over  There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram  amendment,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 

3  Years.  (Effective  Date  of  Cut-off  Proposed  *'^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  from  Florida  (Mr    Gurney) 

^y  ^°°^i"^J.  Febru^y  22.  1972.)  as  follows:  There  will  be  no  action  on  this  amend- 

The  Cuban  Refugee  Program  appropriation  [Teleckam]  ment  tonieht  It  will  bp  thp  npnriin?  onps- 

requests  for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  Include  Gov.  Rehbin  Askew.  tTontSS.?row  when  the  SenS^^^^ 

funds  to  continue  the  present  policy  of  reim-  State  House  1]?^^^^^^°^     f]       the  Senate  returns 

burslng  the  States  100%   for  financial   and  Tallafiassee  Fla  ■  "*  *"®  consideration  of  the  foreign  aid 

medical  assistance  to  needy  refugees  so  that  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  win  nnn™.<.  t««  appropriations   bUl.   I   think   it  is   quite 

such  refugees  do  not  become  a  burden  on  Commltti  provision  in^he  Si^'^^lst  "''^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  a  roUcall  vote  on 

state  or  local  resources.  ance  Appropriations  bUl  which  wo^dTlml-  ^^^  amendment  at  that  time. 

A  provision  proposed  by  the  Senate  Com-  nate  or  reduce  funds  for  Cuban  Refugee  As-  The  majority  leader  has  asked  me  to 

S^,If,f„°"A    ?''/°''^'*V°''^  ^°'"  *"*'^"^*°°  ^'^  *•"*  sistance.  I  have  told  Senator  ChUes'  office  state  that,  in  the  event  cloture  is  in- 

S7rw^irt  n^Mw?^J°''h'*".°"K^"'  ^^-^  ^  y"^  *"PP°^  ^^  amendment  to  the  Appro-  voked  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  continue 

12067)   would  prohibit  such  reimbursements  priations  bUl.  ^fi,  thP  imfinicVioH  kTic!^^.    K,.ri*fho 

after  February  22.  1972  for  medical  and  wpI  if  1.  «,«.*  „„#«>♦        4.    ^^  ^  ^^     .  *^^^  ^"®  UnnniShed  business,  but  if  the 

y    i,  1^1  ti,  lor  medical  and  wel-  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  Appropria-  motion  to  invoke  cloture  fails  of  adoption 
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on  tomorrow,  it  is  the  plan  of  the  leader- 
ship to  set  aside  temporarily  the  unfin- 
ished business  immediately  and  to  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  the  foreign  aid 
appropriation  bill. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
also  asked  me  to  state  that  it  is  the  plan 
of  the  leadership  to  adjourn  the  Senate 
by  5  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  I  assume  this  will  be  the  final 
quorum  call  of  the  day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  time 
on  the  ijending  amendment  be  charged 
by  virtue  of  the  quorum  call  and  that  no 
time  be  charged  against  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  pending  question  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing question  is  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurney). 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  OfiQcer. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  now  be  laid 
aside  and  that  the  unfinished  business 
again  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  clerk 
Will  please  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title  as  follows : 

A  bill  (S.  2515)  to  further  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
workers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  pending  question  be- 
fore the  Senate?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin), 
amendment  No.  813. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 
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clearly  imderstood  that  if  the  motion 
to  invoke  cloture  carries,  the  Senate,  of 
course,  will  continue  wlt^  the  considera- 
tion of  the  unfinished  business  through- 
out the  afternoon  tomorrow.  However,  if 
the  vote  on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture 
fails,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  majority 
leader  to  again  set  aside  the  imflnished 
business  during  the  remainder  of  tomor- 
row and  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  foreign  aid  appropriations 
bill,  on  which  there  is  a  time  agreement. 
Rollcall  votes  will  occur  tomorrow. 

Finally.  I  repeat,  the  majority  leader 
intends  to  adjourn  the  Senate  by  5  o'clock 
tomoiTOw  afternoon. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  Is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10:30  ajn. 
After  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized imder  the  standing  order,  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  will  be  recognized,  each 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and  in  the 
order  stated:  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
Senator  Spong,  and  Senator  Harris. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  unanimous 
consent  orders  recognizing  Senators, 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements  lim- 
ited therein  to  3  minutes,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  the  Chair  will  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business,  the 
pending  question  being  at  that  time 
amendment  No.  813,  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin). 
No  time  limit  has  been  agreed  to  with 
reference  to  that  amendment.  However, 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered  thereon. 

Tomorrow,  at  12:45  p.m..  the  1  hour 
under  rule  XXII  will  begin  running,  and 
the  mandatory  quorum  call  will  occur  at 
1:45  p.m..  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  automatic  rollcall  vote  on  the  mo- 
tion to  invoke  cloture  will  occur.  In  other 
words,  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  Invoke 
cloture  will  occur  at  about  2  p.m.  tomor- 
row. 

As  I  stated  a  few  minutes  ago,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  wanted  It 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6:39  pjn.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow.  Thursday,  February  3.  1972, 
at  10:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  2,  1972 : 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  (Corporation  for 
terms  expiring  December  17,  1974: 

Dan  W.  Lufkln.  of  Connecticut,  vice  Robert 
P.  Buck,  term  expired. 

J.   D.   Stetson  (Joleman,  of  Virginia,  vice 
Clifford  H.  N.  Yee,  term  expired. 
U.S.  Navy 

Adm.  Horaclo  Rlvero,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral  on  the 
retired  list  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5233. 

Vice  Adm.  Richard  G.  Colbert,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  of  great  importance  and  respon- 
sibility determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5231,  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  admiral  while  so  serving. 
^  Rear  Adm.  Jullen  J.  Le  Bourgeois,  U.S. 
Navy,  having  been  designated  for  commands 
and  other  duties  of  great  Importance  and 
responsibility  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  5231.  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 
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PAN  AM  FARES  TO  HELP  MILITARY 
PERSONNEL  AND  THEIR  DEPEND- 
ENTS 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  what  I  consider  to  be  an 
important  development  toward  the  im- 
provement of  conditions  of  military 
service.  I  refer  to  the  recent  announce- 


ment by  Mr.  N.  E.  Halaby,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  of  new  Pan  Am  fares 
for  military  personnel  in  overseas  areas, 
and  their  dependents. 

This  action  by  Pan  Am  is  of  direct 
benefit  to  the  military  personnel  over- 
seas and  their  families.  One  of  the  heavi- 
est burdens  of  military  service  is  family 
separation  caused  by  the  serviceman 
being  stationed  far  from  home. 

Mr.  President,  under  these  new  fares 
for  an  example,  a  serviceman  on  leave, 
or  his  dependents,  whether  they  live 
with  him  or  in  the  United  States,  can 
travel  via  Pan  Am's  regularly  scheduled 


flights  from  Frankfurt,  Germany,  to  any 
one  of  four  east  coast  U.S.  cities  serviced 
by  Pan  Am— Boston,  New  York,  Balti- 
more, and  Washington,  D.C. 

Pan  Am  deserves  a  commendation  for 
showing  this  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  U.S.  serviceman  and  his  depend- 
ents. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  who  receive  inquiries  from 
servicemen  regarding  costs  of  travel,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  Pan 
American  announcement  of  December  22, 
1971,  regarding  the  propKJsed  new  fares 
from  certain  European  cities,  and  their 
announcement  of  January  11,  1972,  re- 
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garding  the  proposed  new  low  fares  for 
servicemen  and  their  dctiendents  in  the 
Pacific  area  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Pan  Asi  To  Oitkr  Servicemkn  New  Low 

taansatlantic  fares 
Washington,  D.C,  December  22. — Pan 
American  World  Airways  will  offer  service- 
men and  their  dependents  stationed  In  CJer- 
many  and  the  United  Kingdom  the  lowest 
fares  ever  for  confirmed  seats  on  all  sched- 
uled flights  to  the  United  States  and  back. 
"We  hope  this  announcement  will  come  as 
a  happy  Christmas  present  for  these  Amer- 
icans serving  In  uniform  abroad,"  Pan  Am 
Chairman  Najeeb  E.  Halaby  said. 

The  new  fares  will  take  effect  next  Febru- 
ary 1.  subject  to  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  t^- 
proval. 

Prom  London,  the  basic  fare  will  be  the 
same — $76.90 — to  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  or  Washington.  The  fare 
to  any  of  these  northeastern  cities  from 
Germany  will  range  from  $84.90  from  Frank- 
furt to  $97.90  from  Munich. 

Fares  via  the  Polar  route  will  also  be  the 
same  to  Pan  Am's  four  West  Coast  destina- 
tions: Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  and 
Los  Angeles.  From  London  to  any  of  these 
cities  will  cost  $152.90,  from  Frankfurt, 
$160.90,  and  from  Munich,  $173.90. 

During  the  six-week  peak  summer  season, 
the  fares  will  be  $26  higher  from  Britain  and 
$29  higher  from  Germany.  Peak  season  west- 
bound Is  Augtist  1  to  September  15,  and  east- 
bound  is  June  1  to  July  15. 

"These  fares  will  enable  passengers  whom 
national  security  requires  to  live  far  from 
home  to  enjoy  the  far  superior  benefits  of 
scheduled  air  service  at  fares  that  In  many 
cases  will  be  lower  than  those  offered  by  the 
less  convenient  nonscheduled  charters,"  Mr. 
Halaby  said. 

Passengers  may  leave  from  London,  Glas- 
gow. Frankfurt,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Munich, 
Nuremburg  or  Stuttgart,  and  may  go  to  Bos- 
ton, New  York.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Detroit,  Seattle,  Portland,  San 
Francisco  or  Los  Angeles. 

They  may  fly  on  any  of  134  transatlantic 
flights  a  week  in  winter,  and  even  more  when 
the  number  of  flights  is  increased  for  the 
summer  season. 

Spouses  and  dependent  children  will  be 
eligible  to  travel,  either  with  the  eligible  pas- 
senger or  separately,  and  whether  they  live 
with  the  serviceman  in  the  U.K.  or  Germany, 
or  live  In  the  United  States. 

'Thus  a  youngster  going  to  school  In  the 
States  can  visit  his  Dad  In  Germany  at  a 
lower  fare,  or  a  serviceman  whose  wife 
doesn't  qualify  for  government  transporta- 
tion can  better  afford  to  have  her  Join  him 
overseas."  Mr.  Halaby  said. 

"In  addition  the  new  Pan  Am  fares  to 
places  like  Detroit  and  San  Francisco  will  be 
considerably  lower  than  the  combined  charter 
fare  to  New  York  and  military  discount  fare 
for  confirmed  space  to  the  further  destina- 
tion. This  will  be  an  even  greater  reduction 
for  dependents,  who  now  have  to  pay  full  fare 
to  the  further  destination,"  Mr.  Halaby  said. 
"These  substantial  fare  reductions  reflect 
Pan  Am's  long-standing  special  concern  for 
America's  servicemen,"  Mr.  Halaby  said,  "a 
concern  reflected  In  our  starting  In  1966  the 
Rest  and  Recuperation  airlift  for  Vietnam 
servicemen,  and  our  more  recent  role  In  flying 
them  in  scheduled  747s  under  government 
contract  to  Hawaii." 

"These  Americans  are  making  severe  per- 
sonal sacrifices  for  us."  Mr.  Halaby  said.  "We 
want  to  show  our  appreciation  and  respect  for 
them,  making  these  sacrifices  a  little  easier. 
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and  enabling  them  to  reach  back  to  home 
and  family." 

Passengers  taking  advantage  of  the  new 
fare  must  purchase  their  tickets  when  they 
make  their  reservations,  and  it  they  cancel 
within  48  hours  of  scheduled  departure  time, 
they  get  only  a  75  percent  refund.  No  stop- 
overs enroute  are  allowed  at  these  fares. 

Other  basic  fares  to  the  far  northeastern 
cities  will  be  $96.90  from  Berlin,  $93.90  from 
Nuremburg,  $92.90  from  Stuttgart.  Fares  to 
Detroit  wiU  be  $20.40  additional,  and  to  the 
four  West  Coast  destinations  $76  higher  than 
these  basic  fares. 

Pan  Ai€  To  Cxrr  Thanspacific  Military  Fares 
Washington,  D.C,  January  11. — Ameri- 
can servicemen  stationed  across  the  Pa- 
cific will  be  able  to  travel  to  and  from  the 
United  States  at  new  low  fares  on  all  Pan 
American  World  Airways  scheduled  flights. 
Pan  Am  Chairman  Najeeb  E.  Halaby  an- 
nounced. 

The  new  fares  will  also  be  good  for  spouses 
and  dependent  children  either  to  accompany 
the  servicemen,  or  to  fly  from  the  United 
States  to  visit  hUn  at  his  overseas  base,  or  to 
travel  one  way  to  Join  him. 

The  new  fares  will  take  effect  February  15, 
subject  to  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  approval. 
Except  for  special  fares  that  Pan  Am  of- 
fers to  servicemen  based  in  Vietnam,  these 
will  be  lower  than  most  of  the  present  lowest 
military  fares  for  scheduled  flights  across  the 
Pacific,  and  In  every  case  they  will  reduce 
substantially  the  cost  of  dependents  travel. 
The  new  Pan  Am  military  fares  will  be 
good  on  flights  to  west  coast  cities,  Hono- 
lulu, and  New  Yoik. 

To  west  coast  cities,  the  round-trip  from 
Tokyo  will  cost  $297,  compared  with  the 
lowest  present  fare  of  $518.  The  Hong  Kong 
fare  drops  to  $385  from  $668;  Manila  to  $395 
from  $657;  Singapore  to  $499  from  $760;  Oki- 
nawa to  $476  from  $624,  and  Guam  to  $370 
from  $444. 

From  Bangkok,  the  fare  remains  $460,  but 
it  now  also  applies  to  dependents,  who  pre- 
viously had  to  pay  $752.  Taipei  fare  drops  to 
$464,  down  only  from  $469  for  the  service- 
man, but  down  from  $657  for  his  dependents. 
The  Seoul  fare  Is  $350,  the  same  for  service- 
men, but  down  from  $608  for  dependents. 
To  New  York,  round-trip  fare  from  Tokyo 
Is  $449,  from  Hong  Kong  $£37,  Manila  $547. 
Singapore  $651,  Bangkok  $602,  Okinawa  $628, 
Seoul  $502,  Taipei  $616,  and  Guam  $522. 

To  Honolulu,  round-trip  fares  will  be: 
from  Bangkok  $415,  Guam  $304,  Hong  Kong 
$385,  Manila  $356.  Okinawa  $476,  Seoul  $295. 
Singapore  $499,  Taipei  $389,  and  Tokyo  $297. 
The  one  way  fare  for  dependents  Joining 
the  servicemen  overseas  will  l>e  half  the 
round-trip  fare. 

"When  Pan  Am  Introduced  the  new  low 
fare  for  Vietnam  servicemen  to  the  West 
Coast  and  New  York,"  Mr.  Halaby  said,  "the 
domestic  airlines  promptly  lowered  their 
fares  correspondingly  so  the  serviceman 
could  fly  to  other  inland  destinations  at  sim- 
ilar low  fare  levels." 

"We  expect  the  domestic  carriers  will  do 
the  same  for  these  servicemen  stationed  at 
other  bases  across  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  for 
their  dependents." 

The  fares  will  be  good  for  confirmed  seats 
on  all  Pan  Am's  56  scheduled  flights  a  week 
across  the  Pacific. 

It  will  bring  the  advantages  of  scheduled 
services  into  the  price  range  of  charter 
filghts,  which  operate  with  undependable 
frequency  and  to  limited  destinations. 

liie  new  fares  are  good  for  a  round-trip 
lasting  up  to  45  days.  Tickets  must  be  bought 
when  reservations  are  made,  and  reserva- 
tions canceled  within  48  hours  of  scheduled 
departure  will  bring  only  a  75  per  cent  re- 
fund. 
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OEO-CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF   MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  were  shocked  by  President  Nixon's  re- 
cent veto  of  the  OEO-Child  Development 
Act.  I  believe  that  the  veto  was  one  of 
the  greatest  mistakes  of  judgment  ever 
made  by  a  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  article  by  Professors  Drle 
Bronfenbrenner  of  Cornell  and  Jerome 
Bniner  of  Harvard  as  printed  in  the 
January  31  New  York  Times  eloquently 
describes  the  magnitude  and  con- 
sequences of  this  mistaken  Judgment: 

The  President  and  the  Children 
(By  Urte  Bronfenbrenner  and  Jerome  Bruner) 
Two  weeks  before  Christmas,  the  President 
vetoed  the  Child  Development  Act  of  1971.  In 
doing  so,  he  stated:  "Neither  the  Immediate 
need  nor  the  desirability  of  a  national  chUd 
development  program  of  this  character  has 
been  demonstrated."  The  needs  of  the  na- 
tion's children,  the  President  proclaimed, 
would  be  adequately  met  by  his  own  proposed 
legislation  H.R.  1. 

As  specialists  concerned  with  the  care  and 
development  of  the  young,  we  must  take 
strong  Issue  with  the  President  on  both 
counts,  the  President  asserts  that  unlike  the 
vetoed  legislation  his  own  bUl  wlU  "bring  the 
famUy  together."  But  If  we  examine  the  pro- 
visions of  HJl.  1  It  becomes  clear  that  It  is  far 
more  likely  to  break  the  family  apart.  Thus, 
the  President  himself  speaks  of  the  bill  as 
"my  workfare  legislation  to  enable  mothers, 
particularly  those  at  the  lowest  Income  levels, 
to  take  full-time  jobs."  In  effect,  the  bUl 
forces  mothers,  especially  single  mothers,  to 
register  for  full-time  work  or  job  training,  or 
else  be  stricken  from  the  welfare  rolls. 

Such  provisions  can  only  increase  the  pres- 
sure on  poor  and  near-poor  families  to  deliver 
their  young  Into  compulsory  day  care.  In 
point  of  fact,  this  is  a  "put-them-to-work- 
blll,"  not  a  child  development  bUl. 

Unlike  the  legislation  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, HJl.  1  does  not  give  the  mother  freedom 
of  choice.  Nor  is  there  adequate  assurance  of 
standards  for  quality  child  care  services. 
Surely,  such  a  prospect  raises  the  spectre  con- 
jured up  In  Secretary  Richardson's  Ul-consld- 
ered  words  of  condemnation  for  the  vetoed 
ChUd  Development  Act  of  1971,  when  he 
speaks  of  "shoddy,  second-rate  baby  bins  In 
which  children  were  stored  away,  neglected  or 
abused."  H.R.  1,  moreover,  makes  no  provi- 
sion at  all  for  children  of  the  millions  of 
working  families  who  are  Just  above  poverty 
line  ($4,000  to  $7,000  Income  for  a  family  of 
four).  Finally,  with  apparently  only  $360,- 
000,000  in  new  money  allocated  In  the  first 
year  for  child  care  services  in  the  Administra- 
tion's bill,  the  number  of  additional  children 
who  can  be  served  Is  only  about  6  per  cent  of 
those  In  actual  need. 

Given  these  woefully  inadequate  and  de- 
structive features  of  the  Administration's 
bUl,  It  is  painful  to  recaU  the  hope-glvtng 
words  of  the  President  less  than  two  years 
ago.  when  he  proclaimed  "a  national  com- 
mitment to  providing  all  American  chil- 
dren an  opportunity  for  healthful  and  stim- 
ulating development  during  the  first  five 
years  of  life." 

At  a  time  when  we  should  already  be 
seeing  fruits  of  this  commitment  refiected 
In  the  lives  of  the  nation's  chUdren  and 
their  families,  we  are  told  that  there  is 
"neither   immediate   need    nor   the   desira- 
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blllty  of  a  national  child  development  pro- 
gram." Such  a  statement  seems  to  MB  In- 
comprehensible In  the  light  of  the  available 
facts.  Here  are  some  of  them: 

In  1971,  43  per  cent  of  the  nation's  moth- 
ers worked  outside  the  home.  In  1948  the 
figure  was  only  18  per  cent.  One  In  every 
three  mothers  with  children  under  six  Is 
working  today.  In  1948  the  figure  was  one 
in  eight.  There  were  more  than  4.6  million 
mothers  with  children  under  six  who  were 
In  the  labor  force  last  year. 

In  1971.  of  all  mothers  of  children  under 
six,  10  per  cent — 1.3  million  of  them — were 
single  parents  bringing  up  chUdren  without 
a  husband.  Half  of  these  mothers  also  held 
down  a  Job. 

Mothers  In  poor  and  near-poor  families 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  gainfully  em- 
ployed, partly  because  so  many  of  them  are 
heads  of  famUies.  Among  families  In  pov- 
erty, 45  per  cent  of  all  children  under  six 
were  living  In  female-headed  households;  in 
nonpoverty  families  the  figure  was  only  3.S 
percent.  In  two-parent  families  where  the 
husband  earned  $10,000  or  over,  only  20  per- 
cent of  the  mothers  worked;  where  the  hus- 
band earned  less  than  $7,000.  35  percent  of 
the  mothers  worked.  These  women  work  be- 
cause they  have  to. 

There  are  nearly  six  million  preschool  chil- 
dren whose  mothers  are  in  the  labor  force. 
Of  these,  one  million  live  in  families  below 
the  poverty  line  (e.g.  Income  below  $4,000  for 
a  family  of  four) .  An  additional  one  million 
children  of  working  mothers  live  in  near 
poverty  (Income  between  $4,000  and  $7,000 
for  a  family  of  four).  All  of  these  chUdren 
would  have  to  be  on  welfare  If  the  mother 
did  not  work.  Finally,  there  are  about  2.5 
million  children  under  six  whose  mothers  do 
not  work,  but  where  family  Income  is  below 
the  poverty  level  without  counting  the  many 
thousands  of  children  in  families  above  the 
poverty  line  who  are  in  need  of  child  care 
services,  this  makes  a  total  of  about  4.6  mU- 
llon  children  under  six  whose  families  need 
some  help  if  normal  family  life  Is  to  be 
sustained. 

In  closing,  we  can  only  repeat  the  first 
and  principal  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  White  House  Conference  on  ChU- 
dren a  year  ago.  By  an  overwhelming  vote, 
the  delegates  recommended  that  "the  Federal 
Government  fund  comprehensive  chUd  care 
programs,  which  will  be  family  centered,  lo- 
cally controlled,  and  universally  available, 
with  Initial  priority  to  those  whose  needs  are 
greatest.  These  programs  should  have  suffi- 
cient variety  to  Insure  that  families  can  se- 
lect the  options  most  appropriate  to  their 
needs.  A  major  educational  program  should 
also  be  provided  to  Inform  the  public  about 
the  elements  essential  for  quality  in  chUd 
care  services,  about  the  inadequacies  of  cus- 
todial care,  and  the  Importance  of  chUd  care 
services  as  a  supplement,  not  a  substitute, 
for  the  family  as  the  primary  agent  for  the 
chUd's  development  as  a  human  being." 

If  the  President  wUl  not  act  to  meet  this 
need  of  the  nation's  chUdren  and  their  par- 
ents, the  people  and  their  elected  representa- 
tives must  do  so.       , 


REPORT  OUTLINES  DOD   EFFORTS 
FOR   POW/MIA 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  and  all  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  share  an  anxious  con- 
cern over  the  plight  of  Ameriocm  prlson- 
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ers  of  war  and  those  missing  in  action 
In  Southeast  Asia.  In  every  way  possible, 
that  concern  includes  the  families  and 
loved  ones  of  our  POW/MIA's — those 
wives,  parents,  and  relatives  who  have 
most  directly  borne  the  heavy  burden  of 
separation  and  frustration  over  the 
years. 

Despite  numerous  and  varied  efforts  by 
the  United  States  our  servicemen  remain 
imprisoned  or  unaccounted  for.  No  de- 
gree of  himiaui  concern  or  negotiation 
has  changed  the  obstinate  refusal  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  to 
either  consider  the  matter  or  adhere  to 
the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention  on 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  to  which 
North  Vietnam  acceded. 

In  the  face  of  such  tragic  circumstances 
it  is  sometimes  diflQcult  to  keep  in  mind 
that  our  Grovemment  has  made  urgent 
and  repeated  attempts  to  free  our  POW's 
or,  at  the  very  least,  obtain  humane 
treatment  for  them. 

It  was,  therefore,  particularly  helpful 
and  enlightening  to  obtain  a  resume  of 
Department  of  Defense  efforts  on  behalf 
of  Americans  missing  or  captured  in 
Southeast  Asia.  This  report  details  the 
scope  and  breadth  of  the  many  and 
varied  attempts  by  DOD  to  help  solve 
this  tragic  problem. 

In  order  to  share  it  with  our  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  I  am  pleased  to  place  the 
report  in  the  Record  at  this  point  and 
thereby  call  attention  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  efforts  for  POW/MIA's  to  our 
colleagues. 

The  report  follows : 

PWMIA— DOD  EFFORTS  SINCE  JANUARY  1%9 
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B.    DOD    efforts 


A.  Statistical  comparison 


January 
1969 


January 
1972 


Total  niissina,'captured : 

NVN 789  793 

SVN 342  559 

Laos 112  265 

ToUl 1,243  1,617 

PWs  (per  U.S.): 

NVN 271  381 

SVN 53  90 

Laos 2  5 

Total.   - 326  476 

PW  changes  Janiutry  1969  to  January  1972 
Captured  and  Identified  as  of  January 
1969 —  826 

Released  since  January  1969 10 

Escaped  since  January  1869 2 

Total   _- 314 

Captured  prior  to  January  1969,  Identi- 
fied since  then 133 

Captured  and  Identified  since  January 
1969 - 31 

169 

Total  captured  and  Identified  as 
Of  January  1972 476 


January 
196d 

January 
1972 

Total  letters  received 

620 

14.685 

Total  number  of  writers . 

103 

'354 

>  Includes  1.001  letters  distributed  by  peace  group  on  Dec.  21, 
1971. 
:  Includes  IS  letterwriters  captured  in  Sootti  Vietnam. 


Prior  to  January  1969,  US  Government  ap- 
proach on  PW/MIA  problem  was  one  of  "quiet 
diplomacy,"  Involving  principally  efforts  by 
the  US  Chief  Negotiator  in  Paris,  and  by 
State  through  US  Embassies  with  foreign 
countries.  State  was  designated  as  "spokes- 
man" on  PW/MIA  matters.  Public  comments 
were  held  to  a  minimum. 

In  January-February  1969,  DOD  began 
considering  a  program  to  publicize  the  PW/ 
MIA  problem.  The  program  was  Initiated  in 
March  1969.  It  Involved: 

Public  statements  by  Government  officials. 

Press  conferences/spealElng  engagements 
by  returnees. 

Enlisting  assistance  of  news  media. 

Encouraging  private  organizations,  indi- 
viduals and  famUy  members  to  participate  in 
publicity  generating  activities. 

Following  are  milestones  In  DOD's  public 
affairs  program: 

March  3,  1969 — Press  release  of  Secretary 
Laird's  March  1,  1969  memorandum  to  DOD 
Departments  ordering  Inquiry  to  ensure  that 
all  possible  help  is  given  both  PW/MIAs  and 
their  famlUes,  and  initiating  action  to  focus 
more  public  attention  on  prisoner  problem. 

May  19, 1969 — Press  statement  by  Secretary 
Laird. 

Pointed  out  enemy  mistreatment  of  PWs. 

Asked  adherence  to  Geneva  Convention. 

May  19,  1969 — Press  briefing  on  US  Prison- 
ers of  War  and  Missing  in  Action  Personnel. 

Hard  hitting,  illustrated  and  documented 
briefing  on  mistreatment  of  US  PWs. 

September  2,  1969 — Press  conference  by 
Lieutenant  Frlshman  and  Seaman  Hegdahl, 
reporting  on  mistreatment  of  PWs. 

September  2.  1969 — Press  release  by  Sec- 
retary Laird,  accusing  Hanoi  of  mistreat- 
ment of  PWs. 

September  17,  1969 — Press  comments  by 
Secretary  Laird  at  the  Capitol,  on  occasion 
of  the  Special  Order  Session  in  House  of 
Representatives. 

September  17.  1969  through  present: 

Numerous  public  comments  and  addresses 
by  DOD  officials. 

OSD  personnel  such  as  General  James  and 
Mr.  Priedhelm  have  been  very  active  in  pub- 
licizing the  Issue. 

The  Services  have,  through  their  Informa- 
tion Offices,  scheduled  public  addresses  by 
their  Secretaries,  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  other 
officials,  and  appearances  by  returnees. 

The  Air  Force  Thunderblrds  have  adopted 
a  Missing  Man  formation  honoring  the  PW/ 
MI  As. 

Air  Force  produced  and  distributed  widely 
a  4V2  minute  film  clip  publicizing  problems. 

DOD  has  responded  to  requests  from  pri- 
vate organizations  and  individuals  and  PW/ 
MIA  famlUes  who  have  asked  for  material 
and  information  to  publicize  the  Issue. 

The  PW/MIA  problem  was  given  recogni- 
tion at  many  major  sports  events  with  na- 
tional TV  coverage. 

DOD  Armed  Forces  Information  Office  Is 
pursuing  a  continuing  information  program 
on  PW/MIAs. 

November  29,  1970 — Son  Tay  PW  rescue 
attempt. 

May  1971 — OSD  and  JCS  provided  rep- 
resentation to  a  Geneva  Conference  of  Gov- 
ernment Experts  in  international  humanitar- 
ian law.  Our  major  objective  was  to  achieve 
better  enforcement  of  the  existing  law  for 
protection  of  war  victims.  Including  PWs. 

March  26,  1971— DOD  PW/MIA  Task  Force 
organized. 

C.    CONGRXSSIOKAL   XFTORTS 

September  1969 — ^House  Special  Order  de- 
voted to  condemning  enemy  policy  towards 
and  treatment  of  PWs.  Members  of  both 
Houses  have  made  almost  dally  speeches  and 
protests  on  and  off  the  floor  since  that 
date. 

November  1969 — ^Hearings  by  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Subcommittee  on  National  Secu- 
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rlty  Policy  and  Scientific  Developments 
(Chairman  Zablockl)  to  explore  thoroughly 
PW/MIA  problem  and  to  consider  several 
Concurrent  Resolutions.  Testimony  was 
heard  from  State,  Defense,  and  American  Red 
Cross.  HPAC  later  reported  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  454,  which  unanimously 
passed  Qlst  Congress. 

February  21,  1970— Public  Law  91-200 
signed,  removing  $10,000  celling  on  Uniform 
Services  Savings  Deposits  for  PW/MIA. 

March  1970 — Hearings  by  House  Armed 
Services  ComnUttee  (Chairman  Rivers)  on 
problems  of  PWs  and  their  families.  Testi- 
mony heard  from  Defense  and  from  five  PW/ 
MIA  views  concerning  the  wives'  trip  around 
the  world,  looking  for  help  and  Information 
on  husbands. 

April/May  1970 — Hearings  by  Zablockl 
Subcommittee  to  consider  resolutions  Intro- 
duced since  November  1969,  and  to  help 
bring  attention  to  May  1  rally.  Testimony 
heard  from  members  of  both  Houses,  PW/ 
MIA  wives.  State,  Defense,  American  Red 
Cross,  and  H.  Ross  Perot.  HPAC  reported 
House  Ccncurrent  Resolution  582,  which 
passed  both  Houses. 

June  24.  1970 — Public  Law  91-289  passed, 
authorizing  $5.00  per  diem  for  period  spent 
in  PW  status  without  humane  treatment  or 
adequate  food. 

August  1970  to  present — A  contlniUng 
series  of  Congressmen  and  Senators  have 
visited  Paris  and  many  have  met  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  PRG  and  DRV. 

December  1970 — Release  to  Senators  Ken- 
nedy and  Pulbrlght  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
of  a  list  of  368  US  servicemen  captured  In 
North  Vietnam  (339  PWs,  20  died  after 
capture,  and  9  released). 

March/April  1971 — Hearings  by  Zablockl 
Subcommittee  to  explore  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  opinions  and  issues  Involved  In  PW/ 
MIA  question.  Testimony  was  taken  from 
returned  prisoners,  wives  and  mothers  of 
PW/MIA.  peace  group  representatives,  Amer- 
icans who  have  spoken  to  enemy  representa- 
tives In  Paris,  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross.  Administration  spokesmen, 
and  members  of  Congress. 

August  1971— Hearings  by  Zablockl  Sub- 
committee to  document  experiences  of  U.Sr 
servicemen  released  by  or  escaped  from  the 
Viet  Cong  In  South  Vietnam. 

September  1971 — Hearings  by  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  determine  what  tvur- 
ther  might  be  done  to  assist  the  prisoners 
and  missing  or  their  families. 

D.  DIPLOMATIC  AND  THIRD  COUNTRY  EFFORTS 

General 

The  President  and  Secretary  of  State  have 
raised  the  prisoner.Qf  war  Issue  with  a  large 
number  of  Foreign  KKslsters  and  Heads  of 
State,  Including  those  of  Finland,  Sweden, 
France,  Germany,  Canada,  the  United  King- 
dom. Japan.  Indonesia,  India,  Laos,  Rumania, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Yugoslavia,  and  with 
the  Pope.  Lower  level  approaches  have  been 
made  to  these  and  many  other  countries. 
Neutral  internment 

The  U.S.  and  GVN  proposed  the  neutral 
internment  of  sick  and  wounded  and  long- 
held  prisoners  of  war  In  neutral  countries. 
The  other  side  rejected  the  proposal  but  sev- 
eral foreign  countries,  both  publicly  and 
privately,  offered  their  territory  and  facilities 
for  internment. 

Borman-Kegley  trip,  August  1970 
Visited  14  countries:  Moscow,  Warsaw, 
Stockholm.  Paris,  Geneva.  Belgrade,  Algiers, 
Tehran.  Delhi,  Bangkok,  Vientiane,  Saigon, 
Hong  Kong,  and  Tokyo.  Pound  vast  amoimt 
of  sympathy,  some  general  proffers  of  assist- 
ance. Probably  warmest  (and  most  surpris- 
ing) reception  was  in  Algiers,  where  Borman 
had  long  discussion  with  Boumedlenne  and 
Foreign  Ministers  Boutefllka. 
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United  Nations 

November  1969 — Rita  Hauser  gave  speech 
In  Third  Committee. 

November  1970 — Senator  Pell  gave  speech 
In  Third  Committee. 

November  1970— US  IntrodiMjed  General 
Assembly  Resolution,  calling  for  Inspection  or 
all  PW  camps,  as  required  by  Geneva  PW 
Convention,  and  urging  compliance  of  all 
states  with  Article  109  of  the  Convention, 
which  requlree  prompt  repatriation  of  sick 
and  wounded  and  suggests  repatriation  or  in- 
ternment In  a  neutral  country  of  long  term 
prisoners. 

Decemlser  1970 — General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion passed  60-16. 

November  1971— Third  Committee  repre- 
sentative Admiral  Alan  Shepard  reminded 
General  Assembly  of  prior  resolution  and 
called  for  action  to  enforce. 

E.    EFFORTS    IN    PARIS    TALKS 

1969 — Ambassador  Lodge  touched  on  the 
PW  Issue  In  his  remarks  at  his  first  session 
and  returned  frequently  to  the  subject  dur- 
ing his  tenure  as  US  Delegation  Chief. 

December  31,  1969 — ^Ambassador  Hablb,  as 
Head  of  our  Delegation,  devoted  his  entire 
opening  statement  to  the  PW/MIA  Issue.  TV> 
highlight  US  demands  for  an  accounting,  he 
passed  to  the  other  side  a  list  of  all  US 
servicemen  missing  and  captured  in  South- 
east Asia. 

March  5,  1970 — The  President  directed  that 
Ambassador  Hablb  give  the  highest  priority 
to  the  prisoner  problem,  an  Instruction 
which  continues  In  effect  today. 

August  1970 — Ambassador  Bruce  reiterated 
the  US  position  on  the  PW/MIA  Issue  In  his 
first  session  and  frequently  returned  to  the 
subject. 

September  17,  1970 — PRO  "clarification"  of 
Its  ten  point  proposal  tied  prisoner  talks  di- 
rectly to  agreement  on  US  troop  withdrawal 
by  June  30,  1971. 

October  7,  1970 — President  Nixon  called 
for  immediate  release  of  PW's  on  both  sides 
as  a  part  of  his  5  point  plan.  The  other  side's 
response   has   been   negative  so  far. 

December  17,  1970— DRV  Chief  Delegate 
stated  that  If  June  30,  1971,  date  for  US 
withdrawal  not  satisfactory,  the  US  could 
propose  another  date  for  consideration. 

July  1,  1971 — PRG  seven  point  "elabora- 
tion" of  its  previous  proposals  but  advancing 
the  date  for  US  withdrawal  to  any  date  In 
1971.  Although  the  DRV/PRG  has  Implied 
In  private  unofficial  discussions  that  the 
prisoner  question  can  be  resolved  s^arately 
from  Issues,  the  other  side  ba£  maintained 
that  all  Issues  must  be  resolved  together  in 
official  contacts. 

November/December  1971 — Major  emphasis 
by  US  Delegation  on  DRV  failure  to  per- 
form on  PW  question,  refusal  to  discuss  Its 
own  proposals,  and  apparent  Inability  to  en- 
ter genuine  discussions. 

p.   EFFORTS  IN   AND   WITH   GOVERNMENT  OP 
VIETNAM 

Unilateral  releases  to  North  Vietnam 

November  1969— GVN  offered  to  release  62 
sick  and  wounded  North  Vletnamece  prison- 
ers to  North  Vietnam.  Offer  not  acc^ted. 

March  1970— GVN  offered  In  Paris  to  re- 
lease 343  sick  and  wounded. 

June  1970 — GVN  announced  intention  re- 
turn 62  sick  and  wounded  and  24  civilian 
seamen  to  North  Vietnam  If  latter  did  not 
object. 

July  1970 — GVN  carried  out  retiu-n  of  62 
sick  and  wounded  and  24  civilian  seamen  to 
North  Vietnam,  by  three  one-way  boats. 

January  1971 — GVN  succeeded  In  return- 
ing 35  sick  and  wounded  NVA  to  North  Viet- 
nam across  the  DMZ. 

June  1971— GVN  attempted  to  return  670 
NVA  PW  to  North  Vietnam.  Although  660 
PW  were  Interviewed  by  a  neutral  party,  only 
13  would  agree  to  go  and  NVN  cancelled  the 


arrangements    while    the    return    operation 
was  underway. 

Total  NVA  repatriated  to  North  Vietnam 
as  of  January  1972:   188. 

Chieu  Hoi 

Prior  to  January  1970,  19  VC  PWs  were 
processed  for  release  through  the  Chleu  Hoi 
program.  Between  January  1970  and  October 
1971,  an  additional  764  VC  PWs  were  "Chleu- 
Holed."  On  the  occasion  of  President  Thleu's 
Inauguration  on  October  31,  1971,  he  an- 
nounced the  release  to  CJhleu  Hoi  status  of 
an  additional  2299  VC  PW. 

Total  PW  released  to  Chleu  Hoi:  3082. 
Other  releases  in  South  Vieiruim 

Prior  to  January  1970 — 427  PWs. 

January  1970-September  1971—181  PWs. 

October  31,  1971 — 623  PWs. 

Total  VCPW  released:  1231. 

Administration  of  GVN  PW  camps 

The  GVN  holds  more  than  35,000  enemy 
prisoners  of  war  In  six  camps,  with  the  bulk 
held  at  the  central  PW  camp  on  Phu  Quoc 
Island.  All  prisoners  captured  by  US  and 
other  allied  forces  are  transferred  to  GVN 
custody  under  Article  12  of  the  Third  Ge- 
neva Convention.  These  camps  are  regu- 
larly visited  by  the  ICRC,  serving  In  lieu  of 
a  protecting  power  for  the  PW,  and  which 
Is  permitted  to  Interview  PW  In  private.  The 
PW  camps  are  administered  completely  sepa- 
rate from  the  civil  prison  system  (including 
Oon  Son)  although  106  PW,  who  have  been 
convicted  of  crimes  after  capture,  are  con- 
fined In  clvU  prisons,  or  are  awaiting  trans- 
fer to  PW  camps. 

ICRC  Inspection  reports  have  reflected  gen- 
eral satisfaction  with  GVN  administration  of 
the  PW  camps.  Some  critical  reports  In  1970, 
primarily  concerning  medical  care,  resulted 
In  prompt  corrective  action  by  the  GVN 
which  was  satisfactory  to  the  ICRC. 

O.  ACTIVITIES  OP  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OP  FAMILIES 
OP  AMERICAN  PRISONERS  AND  MISSING  IN 
SOUTHEAST   ASIA 

Informal  organization  started  in  late  1966. 

Incorporated  In  June  1970.  Formal  opening 
of  office  In  Washington,  30  June  1970. 

Membership  Includes  a  majority  of  PW/ 
MIA  families,  but  not  all. 

Other  smaller  family  organizations  are: 
Reunite  our  Families.  Rescue  Line,  Families 
for  Immediate  Release. 

Activities  Involve  petition  and  letter  writ- 
ing programs,  extensive  speaking  engage- 
ments, appearances  on  radio  and  TV,  press 
conferences,  trips  abroad  and  securing  sup- 
port and  assistance  of  Government  officials 
and  private  organizations/Individuals. 

Sponsor  of  National  Advertising  Council 
campaign  which  primarily  emphasizes  the 
necessity  for  Impartial  Inspections  and  visits 
to  PWs  at  their  places  of  detention. 

Organized  trip  by  a  large  group  of  family 
members  to  Geneva  during  May  1971  ICRC 
conference  on  humanitarian  International 
law  to  draw  delegates'  attention  to  need  for 
more  effective  enforcement  of  existing  law 
and  custom  particularly  regarding  prisoners 
of  war. 

Presented  petition  to  UN  Secretary  Gen- 
eral on  behalf  of  all  families  In  November 
1971  In  conjunction  with  Shepard  speech  In 
Third  Committee  and  solicited  assistance 
with  a  number  of  foreign  UN  missions. 

League  originally  chartered  as  organiza- 
tion to  pursue  hiunanltarian  alms  regarding 
prisoners.  As  time  has  gone  on.  more  and 
more  League  members  have  expressed  In- 
terest in  entering  political  arena  and  op- 
posing the  Administration's  general  objec- 
tives In  Southeast  Asia.  A  resolution  urging 
greater  political  Involvement  by  the  League 
was  defeated  at  Its  Convention  In  September 
1971,  but  the  sentiment  of  many  of  the  mem- 
bers seems  to  be  changing  in  favor  of  enter- 
ing the  political  field  in  the  election  year. 
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Trips  abroad 

Commencing  In  1969,  many  PW/MIA  fam- 
ilies have  traveled  abroad,  seeking  informa- 
tion and  support  and  generating  publicity. 

September  16.  1969 — First  group  of  wives 
visited  Paris  and  North  Vietnamese  Delega- 
tion. 

Since  that  time,  family  members  have 
made  numerous  trips  to  many  countries. 
They  have  met  with  NVN,  PRG  and  Pathet 
Lao  representatives  In  Paris  and  Vientiane. 

H.      OTHER      NOTEWORTHY      NONGOVERNMENTAL 
ACTIVITY 

Scholarships  for  PW/MIA  next  of  Mn 

Kevin  Murphy,  (President,  American 
Courier  Corporation)  and  Paul  Wagner 
(Wagner  &  Boroody,  Washington.  D.C.)  have 
been  working  for  some  months  with  State 
legislative  leaders  to  provide  PW/MIA  chil- 
dren with  the  same  tuition  exemption  or  re- 
duction in  State  universities  extended  to 
children  of  servicemen  killed  In  action.  Most 
State  legislatures  will  take  action  In  next 
Spring's  (1972)  sessions. 

ABA  young  lawyer's  section 

YLS  has  organized  a  Committee  to  pro- 
vide legal  assistance  to  PW/MIA  next  of  kin 
and  to  work  for  modification  of  State  laws 
which  are  unduly  restrictive  on  PW/MIA 
families  in  acquisition  and  disposal  of  real 
and  personal  property  of  relatively  small 
monetary  value.  Initial  efforts  in  Florida  and 
Texas  have  been  successful  and  the  commit- 
tees are  now  being  expanded  Into  other 
states. 

Cities  and  civic  groups 

During  1970  a  growing  number  have  ^on- 
sored  programs  In  support  of  PW/MlAs. 

Organized  publicity  programs  and  peti- 
tion/letter writing  campaigns. 

Financed  trips  abroad  for  PW/MIA  families. 

Major  programs  adopted  In  Spokane, 
Washington;  Fort  Walton  Beach.  Florida: 
Port  Worth.  Texas;  Norfolk.  Virginia;  and 
Colorado;  among  others. 

Opportunists  and  rumors 
Widespread  pubUolty  given  the  PW/MIA 
issue  has  brought  out  the  predictable  group 
of  opportunists  and  outright  crooks.  A  con- 
tinued series  of  rumors  and  r^orts  of  bizarre 
schemes  to  free  the  prisoners  have  been  cir- 
culated over  the  past  two-three  years.  Family 
members,  particularly  those  active  In  pub- 
licity efforts,  have  had  to  be  constantly  on 
their  guard  to  avoid  being  taken  advantage 
of.  State/Defense  agencies  have  been  most 
thorough  In  following  up  each  report  to  in- 
sure that  no  possible  benefit  to  the  men  is 
overlooked. 

I.  DOD  EFFORTS  FOR  NEXT  OP  KIN 

General 

The  primary  responsibility  for  assisting 
next  of  kin  of  missing  and  captured  service- 
men rests  with  the  military  Services,  which 
Inform  and  help  the  families  through  fre- 
quent local  base  contacts  and  regular  news- 
letters from  the  Service  Headquarters. 

Some  efforts  have  been  specifically  fostered 
or  assisted  by  OSD: 

Summer  1969 — Special  briefings  for  NOK 
at  17  locations  around  the  country.  Involving 
OSD/ PA,  ISA  and  State  Department  repre- 
sentatives, based  on  May  19  news  conference. 

September  1969 — Navy-sponsored  tour  of 
country  to  allow  families  to  meet  and  hear 
returnees.  The  presentation  was  largely  based 
on  the  September  2  news  conference. 

December  1969 — Air  Force-sponsored  tour 
of  country  to  present  three  returnees  in  a 
briefing  for  families  about  the  conditions  of 
captivity  In  North  Vietnam. 

December  12, 1969 — DOD-proposed  meeting 
at  the  White  House  between  President  and 
26  wives  and  mothers  of  PW/MIA. 

May  1.  1970 — OSD  provided  space-available 
airlift  for  families  to  attend  Congresslonally- 
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sponsored  Appeal  for  Internatlonskl  Justice 
in  Washington,  and  also  assisted  the  orga- 
nizers. 

May  1970 — Army-sponsored  tour  of  coun- 
try, on  which  released  and  escaped  prisoners 
of  war  briefed  families  on  conditions  of  cap- 
tivity in  South  Vietnam. 

October  3/4,  1970 — OSD  provided  space- 
available  airlift,  advice,  assistance,  and  pres- 
entations for  Annual  Meeting  of  National 
League  of  Families  in  Washington. 

June  1971 — OSD  sponsored  tour  of  the 
country  on  which  representatives  of  State 
and  Defense  Departments  discussed  matters 
of  interest  to  the  PW/MIA  family  members. 
Service  representatives  were  present  to  dis- 
cuss individual  problems  with  family  mem- 
bers. 

September  27/28,  1971 — OSD  provided 
space-available  airlift,  advice,  assistance,  and 
presentation  for  the  Second  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  National  League  of  Families. 

J.    RED    CROSS    EFFORTS 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  attempted 
throughout  the  Vietnam  War  to  be  helpfiil 
In  any  way  possible.  The  ARC  has  attempted 
to  communicate  directly  with  the  NVN  Red 
Cross  on  11  occasions  since  1966,  and  has  re- 
ceived two  replies. 

September  1969 — The  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC) ,  at  its  Istan- 
bul Conference,  passed  a  resolution  calling 
on  all  parties  to  provide  to  prisoners  of  war 
the  full  protections  of  the  1949  Geneva  Con- 
vention Relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prison- 
ers of  War. 

September  1969 — The  ARC  brought  the 
ICRC  resolution  to  attention  of  all  Red  Cross 
Societies  of  the  World  and  requested  that 
they  communicate  with  Hanoi  in  behalf  of 
U.S.  servicemen  held  by  the  other  side  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Helpful  responses  were  forth- 
coming In  many  cases. 

October  1969 — ARC  wrote  to  almost  10.000 
newspapers  about  the  ICRC  resolution  and 
encouraged  editorial  based  on  the  resolution 
in  an  effort  to  promote  public  understanding 
of  the  PW/MIA  problem. 

November  1969 — ARC  "Write  Hanoi"  cam- 
paign. 

January  1970 — ARC  offered  to  send  pack- 
ages to  PW/MIA  when  next  of  kin  unable 
or  unwilling  to  do  so. 

May  8,  1970 — ARC  conducted  second  "Write 
Hanoi"  campaign  in  conjunction  with  World 
Red  Cross  Day. 

October  1970 — Provided  administrative 
support  for  National  League  of  Families  first 
annual  meeting. 

March  1971 — ARC  participated  in  an  Inter- 
national conference  of  Red  Cross  societies, 
one  objective  of  which  was  to  find  more 
effective  means  of  enforcing  the  existing 
Geneva  Conventions. 

April  1971 — Cooperated  with  Reader's  Di- 
gest In  a  third  "Write  Hanoi"  campaign. 

September  1971 — Provided  administrative 
support  for  National  League  of  Families  sec- 
ond annual  meeting. 


STATE  OF  U.S.  ECONOMY 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
informative  article  on  the  new  national 
budget  and  how  it  relates  to  the  U.S. 
economy  appeared  in  the  January  29, 
1972,  issue  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle 
newspaper,  Augusta.  Ga. 

This  article,  authored  by  columnist 
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David  Lawrence,  stresses  the  importance 
of  a  pickup  in  business  activity  if  the 
economic  picture  is  to  brighten.  Mr.  Law- 
rence also  comments  on  the  high  budget 
deficits  the  country  is  now  experiencing 
and  the  need  for  more  expenditures  in 
the  area  of  national  defense. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Extension  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dependent  on  Business 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
President  Nlxon  cannot  cure  the  deficit  in 
his  budget  merely  by  cutting  expenses.  His 
only  hope  Is  that  business  recovery  will  some- 
day exceed  current  estimates  so  that  revenue 
will  be  larger  than  now  is  expected. 

The  official  forecast  of  a  deficit  of  $38.8 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1972,  which  ends  on 
June  30.  Is  to  be  followed  by  a  $25.5  billion 
deficit  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  But 
the  Administration  doesn't  know  the  extent 
to  which  employment  will  rise  and  what  the 
Increase  Ui  production  will  be  In  the  coun- 
try. There  is  no  accurate  way  of  forecasting 
profits.  The  truth  is  the  revenue  -Ahich  the 
government  gets  Is  18.4  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tional output. 

But  meanwhile  Mr.  Nixon  finds  it  necessary 
to  budget  big  sums  for  certain  requirements. 
Less  will  be  spent  on  defense  than  on  human 
resources,  and  every  effort  will  be  mcule  to 
stimulate  the  economy  to  "full  employment." 
For  this  would  mean  a  considerable  rise  also 
In  income  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Even  though  Mr.  Nixon  has  reduced  ex- 
penses ill  some  categories  and  is  allocating  a 
larger  part  of  the  budget  to  human  resources. 
it  has  become  Important  to  Increase  the  dol- 
lar amount  for  defense.  This  decision  was 
based  upon  an  Intimate  knowledge  of  the 
dangers  that  are  arising  In  the  Internation- 
al situation  as  the  Soviet  Union  spreads  Its 
power,  particularly  Its  naval  strength,  around 
the  globe.  Although  the  national  debt  will 
grow  and  deficits  will  be  unpopular  in  the 
next  few  years,  they  are  an  essential  counter- 
part of  what  mleht  be  called  protection  for 
the  Nation. 

The  President  has  drawn  up  his  budget 
with  a  substantial  proportion — 45  per  cent — 
designated  for  human  resources,  while 
spending  for  defense  Is  31.8  per  cent.  But 
the  President  Is  up  against  an  economic 
problem  which  he  cannot  remedy  unless  the 
business  operations  of  the  country  are  stimu- 
lated and  thus  given  a  chance  to  Increase 
the  revenues  collected  by  the  Treasury. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  facts  of  the  last 
two  years  is  the  decline  In  tax  receipts  from 
corporations  and  from  Individuals.  The 
Treasury  needs  greater  business  activity  in 
order  to  get  more  revenues.  The  President 
cannot  Ignore  the  conditions  existing  In  a 
recession  period  and  must  help  stimulate 
employment  wherever  possible  and  thus  as- 
sist indirectly  to   Increase  profits. 

But  notwithstanding  the  economic  dilem- 
ma within  the  United  States,  the  President 
is  faced  with  a  serious  problem  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  The  Soviet  Union  is  unques- 
tionably spreading  its  Infiuence  In  Asia  and 
Europe  and  is  at  the  present  time  concen- 
trating on  the  building-up  of  Ite  navy.  This 
has  led  the  Administration  to  recognize  that 
Polaris  submarines  of  an  advanced  type  must 
be  built  and  that  missiles  must  be  deployed 
throughout  the  vrorld  so  they  may  be  used 
by  ovar  Navy  and  act  as  a  deterrent  to  what- 
ever the  Soviet  Union  may  be  planning. 

In  Congress,  all  this  Is  regarded  as  merely 
an  Increase  in  defense  spending  similar  to 
that  which  has  been  recommended  in  other 
years.  But  Mr.  Nlxon  would  never  have  pro- 
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posed  the  items  he  now  Is  favoring  for  an 
Unproved  Navy  If  he  had  not  been  con- 
vinced that  these  were  absolutely  required 
for  the  security  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  knows  that  his  plan  to  strengthen 
the  Navy  will  have  a  significant  effect  on  the 
Soviets  and  perhaps  make  possible  an  agree- 
ment on  the  limitation  of  strategic  arms, 
which  has  long  been  talked  about  without 
any  concrete  results. 

Uneasiness  over  the  naval  situation  started 
with  the  Soviet  acquisition  of  bases  and 
the  expansion  of  Its  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  has  become  more  acute  since 
Moscow's  treaty  last  year  with  India  opened 
up  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Soviet  navy. 

The  President  probably  isn't  happy  about 
his  budget  because  It  has  a  big  deficit,  for 
actually  a  deficit  in  a  time  of  recession  is 
inevitable.  As  soon  as  economic  recovery  is 
achieved  deficits  can  be  expected  to  be  mate- 
rially reduced.  If  not  eliminated.  Mr.  Nixon 
is  hoping  to  show  the  country  that  his  dis- 
tribution of  appropriations  will  t>e  very  help- 
ful on  the  domestic  side.  But  the  real  worry 
Is  over  what  might  happen  internationally  if 
the  United  States  doesn't  continue  Its  spend- 
ing programs  to  supply  the  latest  kinds  of 
weapons. 


ANOTHER  STEP  IN  THE  CONTROL 
OP  INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS 
TRAFFIC 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  House  of  Representatives  adopted 
three  amendments  which  I  offered  to  use 
American  economic  power  to  stop  the 
flow  of  dangerous  drugs  to  this  country. 
On  January  25  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives took  an  historic  step  forward 
by  passing  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1971.  That  legislation,  now  awaiting  the 
Presidents  signatiu-e,  contains  a  provi- 
sion pledging  the  United  States  to  cut 
off  foreign  economic  and  military  aid  to 
those  nations  which  fail  to  take  adequate 
steps  to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  produced 
or  processed  in,  or  transported  through, 
those  nations  from  illegally  reaching 
American  Government  personnel  abroad 
or  from  being  smuggled  into  our  coun- 
try. That  action  was  a  moral  commit- 
ment that  we  will  use  our  economic 
power  to  fight  the  mushrooming  Interna- 
tional trafficking  in  dangerous  drugs. 

My  amendments  extend  that  solemn 
pledge.  At  the  same  time,  they  do  not  en- 
able our  Government  to  dictate  policy  to 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and  the 
International  Development  Association. 
John  R.  Petty,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  International  Affairs,  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
and  Related  Agencies  on  March  31, 1971. 
At  that  time  he  said : 

The  United  States  does  not  and  should 
not  seek  to  dominate  policy  making  in  a 
multilateral  Institution  In  which  It  Is  only 
one  of  many  members  and  to  which  It  pro- 
vides only  a  portion  of  the  capital.  It  Is  legit- 
imate, nevertheless,  for  the  United  States 
to  be  concerned  that  its  Important  policy  in- 
terests and  policy  Initiatives  be  reasonably 
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taken  Into  account  in  the  institution's  policy 
formulation. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Petty.  As  a  partner  in 
these  multilateral  ventures,  dedicated  to 
joint  decisionmaking,  we  should  not  ar- 
rogantly impose  our  mandate  on  these 
organizations.  But  it  is  equally  important 
that  we  do  not  neglect  our  policy  goals, 
one  of  which  is  the  control  of  interna- 
tional narcotics  traflBc. 

For  this  reason,  my  amendments  did 
not  attempt  to  dictate  the  Banks'  deci- 
sions on  applications  for  loans  from 
member  countries.  Rather,  they  stated 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as 
the  American  Governor  of  the  Banks, 
shall  instruct  the  U.S.  executive  directors 
to  vote  against  any  loans  or  utilization  of 
Bank  funds  for  those  nations  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  deter- 
mined to  be  falling  in  their  moral  obli- 
gation to  assist  us  in  our  battle  against 
drugs.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1971  directs  the  President  to  cut  off  our 
bilateral  aid.  This  determination  would 
end,  like  that  provided  for  in  my  amend- 
ments, when  the  noncooperatlng  nation 
turns  aroimd  and  assists  us  in  our 
efforts. 

PANAMA 

The  Buieau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs  told  a  House  subcommittee 
this  f>ast  November : 

The  significance  of  Panama  Is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  12  months, 
641  pounds  of  heroin  were  seized  in  the 
United  States  which  had  transited  through 
Panama. 

That  report  from  BNDD  went  on  to 
detail  how  the  chief  of  air  traffic  con- 
trol at  Panama's  Tocumen  Airport  mis- 
used his  official  position  to  facilitate  the 
trafficking  of  dangerous  drugs. 

Between  1961  and  1970  Panama  re- 
ceived $35.7  million  in  loans  from  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

ASIA 

With  the  promise  by  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment to  end  production  of  opium  pop- 
pies by  the  middle  of  1972,  it  is  evident 
that  increased  trafficking  of  opium,  mor- 
phine, and  processed  heroin  will  result 
in  Asia.  Already,  several  nations  which 
are  members  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  are  prime  potential  suppUers  of 
dangerous  drugs  for  the  American  mar- 
ketplace. 

AFGHANISTAN 

Afghanistan  has  received  $5.15  mil- 
lion in  Asian  Development  Bank  loans  as 
of  December  31,  1970.  Yet  we  have  seen 
no  progress  in  attempts  to  convince  the 
government  in  Kabul  to  crack  down  on 
opium  poppy  cultivation  there. 

Naomi  Barry,  writing  in  the  Interna- 
tional Herald  Tribime  on  November  29, 
1971,  described  the  heroin  situation 
there : 

More  than  a  month  ago,  the  UN  Invited 
Afghanistan  to  Join  Its  Special  Committee 
on  Narcotic  Drugs.  So  far,  no  response. 

This  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  a  state- 
ment made  by  Foreign  Ministry  spokes- 
man Amanulah  Hasrat  who  was  reported 
as  saying  in  1970: 

We  don't  have  the  equipment  for  detec- 
tion and  control.  We  need  help,  and  we've 
appealed  to  the  United  Nations. 
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The  Barry  article  ccaitinues: 

Interpol,  from  Its  Paris  headquarters  has 
Indicated  a  desire  to  provide  all  Its  faculties 
m  return  for  cooperation.  Again,  no  response 
To  get  a  bead  on  the  source,  the  UJ3.  Justice 
Department  last  year  established  a  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  In  Kabul 

The  concerned  are  becoming  feverishly 
anxious.  The  hash  traffic  Is  benign  compared 
to  the  next  move  on  the  horizon.  Turkey  one 
of  the  great  supply  centers  of  opium'  re- 
cently outlawed  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy 
It's  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  require- 
ments of  the  power  kings,  who  may  be  sitting 
in  Marseilles  or  Chicago,  wUl  stlmiUate  in- 
creased poppy  cultivation  In  AfghanUtan. 

Although  Its  growth  Is'  supposedly  against 
the  law.  It  is  definitely  being  raised  "prob- 
ably in  the  tribal  areas  near  the  Pakistan 
border.  Who's  going  to  survey  that  area?  They 
don't  go  for  Inquiring  strangers." 

However,  in  spring  anytiody  driving  near 
Kandahar  can  easily  see  from  the  road  the 
beautiful  purple  and  gold  fields  of  the  opium 
poppy. 

SOUTH    VIETNAM 

Reports,  substantiated  by  the  investi- 
gations by  Members  of  Congress,  have 
revealed  that  South  Vietnamese  mUitary 
officers  and  high  government  officials  are 
reaping  huge  profits  in  the  heroin  trade. 
One  U.S.  Customs  advisor,  Joseph  P. 
Kvoriak,  reported  last  February  that 
smuggling  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  Airport  in 
Saigon  has  mushroomed  to  such  a  level 
that,  despite  years  of  American  assistance 
to  South  Vietnamese  customs  officials, 
the  sole  function  of  customs  at  the  air- 
port seems  to  be  to  assist  these  smug- 
glers to  bring  in  their  contraband  with- 
out hindrance. 

Our  GI's  are  risking  their  lives  in  a 
senseless,  costly,  and  immoral  war  de- 
fending dictatorships  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Billions  ot  our  dollars  have  been  dumped 
into  a  quagmire  of  death  and  violence 
in  Indochina.  Yet  we  have  tolerated  the 
lack  of  cooperation  by  South  Vietnamese 
officials  in  the  war  against  drugs  that 
has  permitted  to  substantial  number  of 
servicemen  to  return  home  as  addicts. 
As  of  December  31,  1970,  South  Viet- 
nam had  received  $2.5  million  in  loan 
funds  from  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

THAILAND 

Thailand  forms  part  of  the  fertile 
triangle — with  Burma  and  Laos — which 
is  a  maJor  source  of  opium  poppies  for 
world  consumption.  The  Department  of 
State  told  Senator  George  McGovern  on 
April  29,  1971,  that,  based  on  available 
evidence,  approximately  60  percent  or 
the  world's  illicit  production  of  opium 
centers  in  the  fertile  triangle,  Congress- 
man Robert  H.  Steele  told  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  on  July  7  of  last 
year  that  this  area  is  the  source  of  "an 
estimated  10  percent  of  the  heroin 
reaching  the  United  States  and  all  of 
the  heroin  being  sold  to  U.S.  troops  in 
South  Vietnam." 

It  was  reported  last  May  in  "The  New 
Opium  War"  that  ThaUand  border  patrol 
police  act  as  middlemen  in  the  opium 
trade  between  the  Kuomingtang— 
KMT — in  the  remote  areas  of  Thailand 
and  the  Clilnese  merchants  of  Bangkok. 
Congressmen  Murphy  and  Steklk  re- 
ported that  a  former  diplomat  and  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  most  respected.  That 
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families  is  one  of  the  key  figures  in  heroin 
operations  there. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs  has  estimated  Thailand's  illicit 
opium  production  at  200  metric  tons 
annually. 

As  of  the  end  of  1970,  Thailand  had 
received  three  Asian  Developm«it  Bank 
loans  totaling  $34  million. 

SOT7TH  AMERICA 

Congressman  Seymour  Halpern,  who 
has  dOTie  a  comprehensive  job  of  investi- 
gating world  drug  trafficking,  told  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  December  1 : 

The  main  significance  of  South  America 
In  the  world  heroin  trade  is  as  a  transship- 
ment point  between  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  rather  than  as  a  location  for  the  pro- 
duction or  processing  of  opium.  Over  the 
past  5  years,  there  has  been  evidence  of  such 
trafficking  In  various  South  American  cities, 
Including  Buenos  Aires,  Santiago,  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

DIPLOMATIC   INVOLVEMENT 

In  the  summer  of  1970,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  reported  on  several  cases 
of  involvement  by  Latin  American  diplo- 
matic officials  in  the  smuggling  of  dan- 
gerous drugs: 

The  diplomatic  bag.  immune  from  customs 
scrutiny,  is  an  ideal  vehicle  for  narcotics 
traffic.  A  number  of  Latin  American  diplo- 
mats have  been  caught  moving  narcotics, 
Including  ambassadors  from  Mexico,  Quate- 
mala,  and  Uruguay  . .  . 

In  Lebanon,  a  traveler  In  trouble  with  the 
law  who  needs  new  documents  can  visit  the 
ambassador  of  one  Central  American  country. 
No  questions  are  asked.  The  fee  for  a  brand- 
new  passport  of  that  country  Is  $1,000  In 
cash.  One  recent  purchaser  was  an  LSD 
chemist  on  the  run  from  British  police.  He 
used  his  new  passport  to  travel  to  North 
America. 

PAST    COOPERATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  saying  that  we 
have  not  gotten  a  great  deal  of  coopera- 
tion from  certain  countries  which  receive 
these  loans.  Mexico,  for  example,  which 
had  received  $495.8  million  in  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  loans  be- 
tween 1961  and  1970,  reported  that  be- 
tween October  1969  and  October  1971 
11,245  poppy  fields  were  destroyed,  and 
that  11  kilos  of  morphine,  87  kilos  of  raw 
opium,  Emd  over  54  kilos  of  heroin  and 
163  kilos  of  cocaine  were  seized. 

In  a  promising  development,  Turkey 
has  promised  to  ban  all  opium  cultivation 
by  the  middle  of  this  year.  Turkey,  I 
might  point  out,  received  $94.5  million 
in  World  Bank  loans  and  International 
Development  Association  credits  in  fiscal 
year  1971. 

THE   MULTILATERAL  APPROACH 

It  is  crucial,  however,  that  our  part- 
ners in  the  Banks  understand  how  much 
this  war  against  narcotics  means.  We 
must  assure  the  American  people  that  we 
are  doing  all  in  our  power  to  htdt  this 
deadly  torrent  of  drugs  which  is  destroy- 
ing our  yoimg  people  and  our  servicemen. 

That  is  the  intent  of  these  amend- 
ments. It  is  not  to  browbeat  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  Into  fol- 
lowing American  foreign  policy.  We  con- 
trol only  a  minority  of  the  weighted 
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voting  power  in  the  Bank.  Our  42  percent 
of  the  vote  on  the  Bank's  board  of  direc- 
tors will  not  in  itself  decide  whether  a 
loan  is  approved  or  rejected.  The  United 
States  holds  only  approximately  16  per- 
cent of  the  voting  power  in  the  Asian 
Development  Bank's  board  of  directors 
and,  thus,  we  would  not  be  railroading 
the  Bank  into  following  our  lead  if  a 
majority  of  the  member  countries  of  the 
board  do  not  agree.  Since  the  United 
States  controls  only  a  minority  of  the 
voting  power  on  the  International  De- 
velopment Association's  board  of  direc- 
tors, approximately  23  percent,  this 
would  not  be  a  case  of  our  country 
dictating  policy  on  loan  applications 
against  the  will  of  over  a  hundred  other 
participants.  It  would  simply  be  an  ef- 
fective policy  statement — effective  in 
that  it  Involves  more  than  rhetoric  and 
more  than  words — that  we  are  unwilling 
to  continue  placing  the  lives  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  youth  and  our  GI's  on 
the  line  when  we  find  only  sneers  greet- 
ing our  requests  for  aid  In  this  struggle. 
Our  participation  in  these  interna- 
tional organizations  is  a  sign  to  fellow 
peoples  of  the  world  that  we  are  willing 
to  help  them  develop  a  better  life.  But 
we,  in  turn,  are  now  asking  for  their 
assistance  In  helping  us  to  develop  a  bet- 
ter life  for  our  own  people. 


THE  BARRIERS  KEEP  FALLING 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF  KINTTJCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  following  story  about  the  activities 
of  a  courageous  young  man  in  my  home 
district  who  has  become  an  active  par- 
ticipant In  community  affairs  despite  the 
fact  he  Is  boimd  to  a  wheelchair  because 
of  muscular  dystrophy. 

I  am  speaking  of  Mr.  Bill  Leltsch,  a 
16-year-old  high  school  sophomore, 
whose  extracurricular  activities  Include 
acting  as  the  head  coach  of  the  eighth 
grade  basketball  team  at  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  School. 

This  young  man,  who  cannot  use  his 
own  legs.  Is  making  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion its  a  coach  and  teacher  in  the  field 
of  athletics.  His  ambition  is  to  continue 
in  this  area  and  to  take  up  coaching  as  a 
career. 

I  think  that  Bill  Leltsch's  positive  out- 
look and  record  of  achievement  In  the 
face  of  handicap  provide  a  lesson  for  all 
of  us.  I  might  add.  In  closing,  that 
Leltsch's  young  charges  are  profiting 
from  his  tutelage.  The  St.  Francis  team 
captured  second  place  in  a  holiday  tour- 
nament and,  at  last  report,  were  tied  for 
third  place  In  their  league. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  following 
article  from  Louisville's  archdiocesan 
newspaper,  the  Record,  in  the  Congres- 
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SIGNAL  Record.  It  is  entitled  "The  Bar- 
riers Keep  Falling,  and  was  written  by 
reporter  Cass  Harris. 
The  article  follows: 

Thb    Bakbticrs    Kkef    Palling — St.    FaANCia 
COACH  Directs  Team  Prom  a  Wheelchair 
(By  Cass  Harris) 
Not  being  able  to  get  up  and  scream  at  the 
referees  when  he  gets  mad  Is  what  16-year- 
old  BUI  Leltsch  considers  his  hardest  prob- 
lem as  the  coach  of  St.  Francis  of  Asslsl's  No. 
2  eighth  grade  basketball  team. 

Like  most  grade  school  coaches,  Bill  has 
the  typical  problems  such  as  having  to  ex- 
plain basketball  basics  and  techniques  from 
scratch,  maintaining  discipline,  and  so  on. 
But  unlike  other  coaches,  the  St.  Xavler 
sophomore  directs  his  team  from  a  wheel- 
chair, which  he  has  been  In  "since  the  begin- 
ning" due  to  muscular  dystrophy. 

Coaching  from  a  wheelchair  Instead  of 
from  the  bench  adds  a  few  twists,  but  Bill 
doesn't  see  them  as  major  barriers.  Besides 
the  referees — "they're  every  coach's  prob- 
lem"— another  Initial  stumbling  block  was 
having  to  "explain  in  words  Instead  of  getting 
up  and  showing  the  kids  what  I  meant.  That 
gets  kind  of  complicated  som&  time."  But,  he 
adds,    "it's  getting  easier  all  thie  time." 

"Another  problem  I  had  a  long  time  ngo 
was  making  people  believe  I  was  capable  of 
doing  It.  I'm  glad  the  men's  club  (which  of- 
fered him  the  coaching  spot  this  season)  gave 
me  a  chance  to  do  something. 

"I'd  like  to  prove  to  people  that  Just  be- 
cause you  have  a  handicap  doesn't  mean  you 
can't  do  anything.  If  I  could  do  this  It  would 
prove  It  beyond  a  doubt." 

Of  his  players.  Bill  remarked,  "At  the  be- 
ginning I  think  they  dldnt  have  too  much 
confidence,  but  now  they're  okay.  They  know 
what'll  happen  If  they  don't  do  what  I  say." 
(The  threatened  "what'll  hi^pen"  usually 
means  extra  laps  aroimd  the  gym  for  the 
young  transgressor.) 

"And  when  I'm  talking  they'd  best  be  quiet. 
That  has  to  be,  because  If  they're  talking 
they  don't  know  what  they're  supposed  to 
do." 

Coaching  the  youngsters,  for  BUI,  is  "al- 
most having  to  be  like  a  mother  hen.  Eight- 
een bjys  three  days  a  week — sometimes 
that's  pretty  hard."  (He  does,  however,  get 
some  help  from  his  dad,  William  Leltsch. 
who  Is  his  assistant  coach.) 

Aside  from  the  Sunday  games,  BUI  con- 
ducts twice-weekly  practice  sessions,  which 
consist  of  shooting,  rebounding,  free  throw, 
passing  and  dribbling  drUls. 

He  considers  coaching  grade  school  more 
of  a  challenge  than  high  school  or  college  be- 
cause "you're  starting  from  scratch.  Some- 
times you  have  to  go  so  far  as  to  teach  a  kid 
how  to  dribble — they're  so  young." 

Asked  If  he  feels  his  team  has  progressed 
much  since  the  beginning,  BUI  exclaimed, 
"Oh,  wow,  I  couldn't  say  how  much!"  Pres- 
ently the  team  has  a  2-3  record  and  Is  tied 
for  third  place  In  the  St.  Francis  of  Asslsl 
League.  BUl's  club  also  captured  second 
place  in  the  SS.  Simon  t.nd  Jude  holiday 
Christmas  tournament. 

Explaining  why  he  took  up  coaching  this 
fall,  BUl  noted  that  "it's  something  I  always 
wanted  to  do,  and  want  to  do  when  I  get 
older.  I  figured  I  might  as  well  start  now. 
I  don't  really  want  to  wait." 

But  before  he  takes  up  coaching  pro- 
fessionally, be  plans  to  obtain  a  degree  from 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  where  he  hopes 
to  be  able  to  be  "a  student  manager  or  a 
student  something"  for  the  UK  basketball 
team.  If  he  becomes  a  hlgb  school  coach, 
he  would  like  to  coach  basketball,  football 
and  baseball.  But  If  he  becomes  a  college 
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coach.   It   would   b€   "basketball,  of  coursel 
It's  my  favorite." 

His  highest  goal  would  be  to  coach  the 
UK  Wildcats,  his  all-time  favorite  team, 
who  are  now  coached  by  his  all-time  favor- 
ite coach,  Adolph  Rupp. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  was  broadcasts  of 
UK  ballgames  and  one  particular  UK  player, 
Louie  Dampler,  which  stirred  up  Bill's  In- 
terest In  basketball.  The  story  dates  back  to 
about  1962,  when  Dampler,  who  now  plays 
professlonaUy  for  the  Kentucky  Colonels,  was 
a  freshman  at  UK. 

•When  I  was  young,  there  wasn't  a  whole 
lot  to  do  but  study  and  watch  and  listen 
to  ballgames.  One  night  I  was  twiddling  with 
the  radio  dial  and  I  heard  the  name  Dampler. 
That  name  sounded  kind  of  funny,  so  I  lis- 
tened, and  at  the  end  of  the  game  they  an- 
nounced the  date  of  the  next  broadcast  and 
I  made  a  note  to  listen.  And  I've  kept  on 
listening  ever  since." 

His  Interest  In  UK  basketball  U  bo  strong 
that  when  he  started  coaching,  he  chuckled 
"I  was  worried  In  the  beginning  that  I'd  have 
to  have  practice  on  the  same  night  as  UK 
games.  But  I've  got  it  worked  out  now  " 

Besides  following  UK,  BUI  also  has  fol- 
lowed the  career  of  Dampler.  Dampler's  pres- 
ent team,  the  Kentucky  Colonels,  has  hla 
professional  team  preference.  "The  main 
reason  Is  because  they  have  a  pretty  fair 
quantity  of  UK  graduates,"  he  laughed. 

Speaking  again  of  his  ambition,  BUI  added 
"I  guess  when  I  get  big  Id  lUce  to  be  a 
unique  coach— other  than  the  uniqueness 
that's  already  there.  I  don't  want  to  do  the 
same  thing  that  Mr.  So-and-so  did  way  back 
when.  I  want  to  do  new  things." 


TWO  KINDS   OP  PEACE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
interesting  editorial  entitled  "Two  Kinds 
of  Peace"  appeared  in  the  January  29, 
1972,  issue  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle 
newspaper,  Augusta,  Qa. 

This  editorial  pointed  to  the  need  to 
accomplish  domestic  peace  through  fair 
treatment  and  good  facilities  for  all  our 
citizens  as  well  as  achieving  peace  from 
a  military  standpoint. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Two  Kinds  of  Peack 
The  dual  requirements  of  domestic  and 
foreign  policies.  If  the  United  States  Is  to 
have  peace,  were  graphically  pointed  out  in 
separate  talks  to  Augusta  service  clubs  this 
week. 

It  is  a  striking  tribute  to  mUltary  leader- 
ship that  the  breadth  of  vision  encompassed 

by  these  addresses  came  from  military  men 

both  retired  generals  of  Port  Gordon  and 
now— in  retirement— living  in  Augusta  One 
was  Maj.  Gen.  Eugene  A.  Salet,  and  the  other 
MaJ.   Gen.  John  C.  P.  TlUson  III. 

A  reallsUc  maintenance  of  military  parity 
for  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  is  essential,  according  to  Gen- 
eral Salet.  This  is  so  because,  in  his  words. 
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"the  strong  dominate  the  weak."  No  one  who 
Is  even  superficially  aware  of  the  record  of 
the  Soviet  Union  can  have  any  doubt  that 
It  wUl  take  advantage  of  weakness.  Mute  wit- 
nesses to  that  fact  are  the  people  of  Latvia 
Lithuania.  Estonia.  Czechoslovakia,  Poland 
and  Hungary. 

Certainly  disarmament  Is  desirable  but 
General  Salet,  who  for  two  and  one-half 
years  was  military  advisor  to  the  U.S  am- 
bassador to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, presents  a  truth  which  we  Ignore 
at  our  peril  when  he  says,  "UntU  the  Soviet 
Union  shows  a  sincere  desire  to  reduce  their 
nuclear  arms,  we  must  keep  a  parity." 

A  corollary  of  this  necessity  for  defensive 
strength  is  the  need  for  public  support  of 
our  defense  forces.  One  of  the  greatest  dan- 
gers to  our  survival  as  a  nation.  It  seems  to 
lis.  arlsee  because,  as  General  Salet  said 
"public  hostility  toward  the  national  de- 
fense, as  epitomized  by  our  armed  forces  Is 
at  an  unprecedented  level."  This  Is  a  mis- 
take which  without  doubt  will  be  exploited 
to  the  fullest  by  enemies  of  freedom. 

Matching  this  timely  reminder  of  the  need 
to  keep  International  peace  by  a  strong  de- 
fense was  a  speech  by  General  Tlllson  on  the 
necessity  of  keeping  Internal  peace. 

This  can  be  achieved,  he  reminded  his 
hearers,  only  by  providing  for  all  the  facili- 
ties and  opportunities  which  every  American 
should  have.  He  recalled  civil  distvu-bances 
here  In  May  1970,  and  urged  that  the  breed- 
ing ground  for  such  violence  be  eliminated 
by  a  spirit  of  compassion. 

Specifically  mentioned  were  adequate  pub- 
lic recreation  facilities  for  every  part  of  the 
city  and  the  Insurance  of  opportunities  for 
black  residents — and  he  cited  specific  exam- 
ples to  show  the  lack  of  Just  those  things. 

Both  speeches  are  challenges  to  good  sense, 
conscientious  response  and  patriotism. 


STUDY  DOUBTS   THAT   SMOKING 
CAUSES  SMALLER  BABIES 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  taken  a  year,  but  an 
eminent  professor  has  finally  thrown  a 
dash  of  cold  water  on  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's charge  that  smoking  is  a  danger 
to  pregnant  women. 

The  pattern  of  propaganda  hit-and- 
run  attack  is  becoming  typical,  and  it  is 
a  disservice  to  this  NaUon.  Last  year, 
the  Surgeon  General  was  saying  flatly 
that  "We  are  losing  babies"  because  of 
mothers'  smoking.  He  was  supported  by 
an  HEW  psychologist,  described  by  the 
press  as  "the  anti-smoking  expert  of  the 
Nixon  administration,"  who  called  for  a 
"nationwide  crusade"  to  stop  mothers 
from  smoking. 

But  now  an  objective  scientific  view  has 
emerged  which  disputes  this  zealous  pro- 
hibitionist approach.  Now  we  learn  from 
Dr.  Jacob  Yerushalmy  of  the  University 
of  California  that  a  mother's  basic  per- 
sonality type,  rather  than  her  smoking, 
may  be  responsible  for  her  having  a 
smaller  baby.  Said  Dr.  Yerushalmy: 
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These  findings  raise  doubt,  that  cigarette 
smoking  acts  as  an  outside  factor  that  Inter- 
feres with  the  Intrauterine  development  of 

the  fetus. 

The  question  must  be  raised  as  to 
whether  the  Surgeon  General  who  has 
assumed  to  himself  the  role  of  prosecutor 
of  cigarette  smoking  can  also  in  all  fair- 
ness be  given  the  responsibility  of  re- 
porting to  the  Congress  each  year  on  the 
state  of  scientific  knowledge  about  smok- 
ing and  health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  report  on  Dr.  Yerushalmy's 
research  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
January  15, 1972: 

Study      Dodbts      That      Smoking      Causes 

Smaller  Babies 

(By  Sandra  Blakeslee) 

Berkeley.  Jan.  14.— A  mother's  basic  per- 
sonality type,  rather  than  the  fact  that  she 
smokes  cigarettes,  may  be  responsible  for  the 
excessively  high  Incidence  of  low-blrth- 
welght  babies  born  to  mothers  who  smoke 
a  professor  of  biostatlstlcs  at  the  University 
of  California  has  found. 

The  professor.  Dr.  Jacob  Yerushalmy  of  the 
child  health  and  development  studies  unit 
of  the  university's  School  of  Public  Health 
at  Berkeley,  reported  his  findings  In  the 
Jan.  15  Issue  of  The  American  Journal  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

In  his  report,  states  that  the  tendency  for 
women  who  smoke  to  produce  low-blrth- 
weight  babies  (those  weighing  S'/a  pounds  or 
less)  is  probably  not  caused  by  smoking  but 
by  biological  and  behavioral  factors  within 
the  women. 

The  findings  are  In  conflict  with  those  of 
several  other  large  studies  both  here  and 
abroad  that  have  shown  that  the  effects  of 
smoking  upon  birth  weight  are  Independent 
of  such  factors  as  the  mother's  social  class 
educational  level  and  attitudes  toward  her 
pregnancy. 

Dr.  Yerushalmy  drew  his  conclusions  from 
a  study  of  all  the  births  among  more  than 
5,000  women  at  Oakland's  Kaiser  Hospital 
between  1960   and   1967. 

The  study  reconfirmed  the  fact  that  in- 
fants  of  women  who  smoke  weigh  6  per  cent 
less  at  birth  on  the  average  than  Infants  of 
nonsmokers,  Dr.  Yerushalmy  said  today  In 
an  interview. 

"The  Implications  of  this  fact  are  Impor- 
tant and  frightening,"  he  said,  "because  the 
mortality  rate  around  the  time  of  birth  of 
low-blrth-weight  Infants  Is  generally  20  to 
25  times  greater  than  the  mortality  rate  of 
heavier  babies. 

"When  we  looked  at  the  women  in  our 
study,  we  found  that  the  women  who  smoked 
did  have  low-birth -weight  babies,  but  that 
the  mortality  rate  for  the  smaller  babies  was 
not,  as  we  might  have  expected,  greater  than 
the  mortality  rate  of  larger  Infants." 

Purthermore,  the  study  found  that  the 
low-blrth-welght  babies  of  mothers  who 
smoked  tended  to  be  significantly  healthier 
than  the  low-blrth-welght  babies  bom  to 
nonsmoking  mothers. 

"We  decided  to  look  even  further  Into  thte 
phenomenon,"  Dr.  Yerushalmy  said,  "and  we 
came  up  with  something  quite  Inexplicable." 

A  subgroup  of  women  was  Identified  who 
had  not  smoked  when  pregnant  but  who  be- 
came smokers  later. 

Th^  group,  called  "future  smokers"  In  the 
study,  produced  as  a  rule  low-blrth-welght 
babies  even  before  they  picked  up  the  smok- 
ing habit. 
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Converoely,  another  subgroup  of  women 
was  studied  who  were  nonsmokers  but  who 
had  smoked  while  they  were  pregnant.  Oddly. 
Dr.  Yerushalmy  said,  the  "psist  smokers" 
tended  to  produce  hlgh-blrth-welght  babies 
despite  their  smoking  habit  during  preg- 
nancy. 

These  findings  are  very  perplexing.  Dr. 
Yerushalmy  said,  but  they  may  point  to  the 
hypothesis  that  there  are  two  Inherent  tyi>e8 
of  women — those  who  produce  low  birth- 
weight  babies  and  those  who  produce  high 
blrth-welght  babies. 

MORE  RELAXED 

The  two  types,  he  continued,  seem  to  have 
different  personalities  that  can  be  divided 
and  observed  along  behavioral  lines.  Mothers 
of  low-blrth-welght  babies,  for  example,  tend 
to  smoke,  and  are  less  likely  to  use  contracep- 
tive methods  and  to  plan  the  pregnancy. 

Smokers  are  more  likely  to  drink  coffee, 
beer  and  whiskey,  often  In  excessive  amounts. 
Smokers  also  seem  to  be  more  neurotic  than 
nonsmokers  and  to  change  jobs  and  spouses 
more  often  than  do  nonsmokers. 

Mothers  of  hlgh-blrth-welght  babies,  on 
the  other  hand,  tend  not  to  smoke  and  to  be 
more  relaxed.  Dr.  Yerushalmy  said. 

Of  the  women  Involved  In  the  study,  3,422 
were  white  and  1,655  black.  The  women  re- 
ported on  a  total  of  8,671  pregnancies.  No 
first-time  mothers  were  Included. 

"These  findings  raise  doubt  that  cigarette 
smoking  acts  as  an  outside  factor  that  Inter- 
feres with  the  Intrauterine  development  of 
the  fetus,"  Dr.  Yerushalmy  said. 

"The  findings  g^ve  equal  support  to  the 
hypothesis  that  smokers  represent  a  group  of 
people  whose  reproductive  experience  would 
have  duplicated  the  observed  patterns 
whether  or  not  they  smoke. 

"In  other  words,  the  observed  difference  In 
Incidence  of  low  blrth-welght  infants  may  be 
due  to  the  smoker,  not  the  smoking." 

Naturally,  many  more  studies  need  to  be 
done,  he  added,  before  any  final  conclusions 
can  be  drawn.  , 


ATTACHMENT  OP  MILITARY  RE- 
TIREMENT PAY— A  CASE 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
a  letter  I  received  from  the  wife  of  a 
former  military  man,  who  after  18  years 
of  marriage  and  three  children  has  found 
herself  abandoned  by  her  husband.  She 
refers  in  her  letter  to  legislation  which 
would  provide  for  the  attachment  of  up 
to  50  percent  of  a  military  man's  retire- 
ment annuity.  This  was  included  in  H.R. 
10670  passed  by  the  House  on  October  21 
and  which  is  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  It  Is 
a  provision  that  I  strongly  urged  and  sup- 
ported. It  assures  for  the  first  time  a 
wife's  right  to  her  share  of  her  husband's 
military  retirement  annuity,  to  which 
she  contributed,  just  as  her  husband, 
during  the  years  of  marriage.  It  is  aimed 
at  situations  where  a  wife  and  children 
are  left  destitute  and  often  destined  for 
welfare  while  the  husband,  refusing  to 
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honor  the  responsibility  of  care  for  his 
family,  thwarts  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  by  pulling  up  stakes  in  a  State  in 
which  he  is  being  sued  or  flees  to  or  re- 
mains in  a  foreign  coimtry.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  is  foolish  to  establish  these 
pensions  so  that  they  will  care  for  a  wife 
and  children,  and  then  permit  a  husband 
to  abandon  his  family,  taking  with  him 
the  full  pension  and  leaving  the  taxpayer 
to  support  his  dependents. 

Senator  Muskie  has  introduced  similar 
legislation  in  the  Senate,  S.  2654,  and  I 
am  taking  the  liberty  of  including  a  copy 
of  the  woman's  letter  addressed  to  the 
Senator.  These  letters  describe  most  ac- 
curately the  problems  and  fears  of  an 
abandoned  wife  and  mother  and  the  need 
for  this  legislation. 

The  letter  follows: 
Re  Abandoning  Htisbands. 
Representative  Martha  Guffiths, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  GRtFFiTHs:  You  will 
find  attached  a  letter  I  have  written  to  Sen- 
ator Muskie  regarding  military  retirees  aban- 
doning their  families.  This  Is  causing  terrible 
family  situations  and  completely  unfair' to 
wives  and  young  children  because  most  men 
are  retiring  before  the  age  of  40. 

Mrs.  GrlfBths,  It  is  not  fair  that  after 
being  with  my  husband  over  18  years,  he 
has  the  right  to  run  with  everything  we 
own  and  there  Is  nothing  I  can  do  about  It. 
There  should  be  some  punishment  of  at- 
taching retirement  pay;  also  I  should  be 
entitled  to  a  mUltary  Identification  card 
entitling  me  to  medical,  legal,  commissary, 
and  other  benefits.  In  my  case,  my  husband 
said  he  was  going  to  marry  a  German  girl — 
then  all  benefits  would  go  to  her  and  I  would 
be  left  with  nothing.  If  a  divorce  becomes 
effective. 

There  is  now  legislation  pending  In  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  to  attach 
half  of  the  retiree's  pay,  but  this  Is  hardly 
fair  as  It  Is  not  a  living  wage  for  a  family. 
Then  too.  If  I  ever  have  to  resort  to  a  divorce, 
half  of  the  retirement  check  wont  suffice  for 
the  loss  of  my  medical,  legal,  and  other 
benefits. 

If  It  were  only  for  myself,  I  would  call  It 
quits  just  to  get  away  from  this  drunken 
Immoral  husband,  but  I  have  to  support  two 
teenaged  girls  and  a  handicapped  deaf  boy 
who  also  fell  off  his  bike  and  knocked  his 
front  teeth  out.  Wherever  we  happen  to  g^o 
after  leaving  here,  the  state  will  have  one 
big  welfare  case  because  of  my  son's  numer- 
ous problems. 

It  Is  not  right  for  the  American  people  to 
have  to  pay  for  our  support  and  medical 
just  because  my  husband  wants  to  run  off 
and  have  a  good  time  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

Sincerely, 


Senator  Edmund  S.  Mttskix, 
U.S.  Senator  {Maine) , 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie;  Since  you  are  a 
sponsor  In  the  senate  regarding  the  above 
mentioned  bill,  I  hope  you  will  help  to  pass 
this  bill  and  make  It  possible  for  the  courts 
to  attach  a  retiree's  retirement  check,  plus 
give  the  retiree's  wife  a  permanent  Identifi- 
cation card  entitling  her  to  benefits  earned 
after  being  married  throughout  her  hus- 
band's military  career. 

My  husband  retired  In  September  and  just 
left  the  children  and  myself  here  in  Germany. 
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He  was  sending  me  only  $200  a  month  for 
support,  but  now  the  checks  are  getting  later 
and  later  each  month.  I  have  two  teenaged 
girls  and  a  handicapped  deaf  boy  to  raise.  My 
only  consolation  Is  that  I  did  find  a  job,  but 
the  money  Is  just  disappearing  faster  than  It 
Is  coming  In. 

Six  months  before  my  husband  retired  and 
It  was  evident  that  he  would  not  be  eligible 
for  promotion,  he  took  my  name  off  the 
checking  account,  took  our  savings,  bonds, 
cars  and  left  me  with  almost  nothing  to  live 
on.  The  judge  Advocate  finally  had  to  force 
him  to  support  us.  I  requested  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  to  return  my  husband  to 
the  states  so  that  I  could  get  possession  of 
our  property,  but  my  request  was  refused 
because  It  was  a  civil  case  and  "not  In  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States  Government" — 
yet  within  60  days,  my  husband  retired  and 
they  paid  him  for  two  months  of  unused 
leave  time! 

If  I  get  a  divorce  in  order  to  claim  our 
property.  If  he  returned  to  our  home  state, 
then  my  medical  benefits  as  a  service  wife  are 
taken  away  along  with  all  the  other  privileges 
I  consider  I  have  earned  after  being  married 
for  over  18  years.  A  court  order  for  support 
would  mean  nothing  because  my  husband 
never  intends  to  return  to  the  states. 

I  hope  you  and  your  committee  will  make 
some  changes  In  the  forthcoming  bill  regacd- 
Ing  the  attachment  of  a  retiree's  check  for 
his  family's  support  and  giving  the  wife  a 
permanent  Identification  card  when  she  re- 
mained married  throughout  his  military 
career. 

With  legislation  the  way  It  Is  now,  suiy  re- 
tired service  man  can  travel  space  available 
anywhere  In  the  world  and  be  free  of  arrest 
as  the  military  does  not  act  as  an  arresting 
agency  for  deserting  husbands.  With  such 
little  controls  they  can  shop,  eat  at  our  over- 
seas bases,  obtain  medical  treatment  and 
even  get  identification  cards  for  their  "com- 
mon-law" wives  with  no  questions  asked. 

MUltary  men  become  professional  con-men 
after  10  years  of  service,  so  I  hope  you  will 
not  let  them  Infiuence  you  when  they  start 
telling  of  the  Impossibilities  of  these  ac- 
tions to  consider.  Wives  and  children  need 
some  consideration  as  the  service  men  are 
abandoning  their  families  just  at  a  time  when 
they  really  need  their  fathers.  It  Is  absolute- 
ly sickening  to  see  these  abandoning  fathers 
living  a  glamorous  life  at  clubs  overseas  com- 
pletely free  until  the  need  arises  for  them 
to  return  to  the  states,  and  then  they 
MIGHT  get  a  sentence  of  six  months  jail — 
this  has  not  helped  support  the  family  and  Is 
hardly  sufficient  punishment.  Passports  can 
be  revalidated  overseas  now  too.  so  this  adds 
to  the  problem. 

My  only  recourse  is  to  return  to  the  states 
and  go  on  welfare,  and  this  is  not  fair  to  the 
people  of  my  husband's  "home  of  record". 
This  causes  excess  taxation  on  Americans, 
plus  contributes  to  the  gold  fiow. 

Unless  you  enforce  scxne  of  these  rules, 
only  the  BUMS  will  stay  In  service — this  Is 
the  problem  now  with  the  military  In  that 
the  well-qualified  people  get  out  after  four 
years  because  of  the  unqualified  drunken 
leadership. 

Senator  Muskie.  may  I  plead  with  you  to 
get  support  for  my  children  and  myself  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  have  weathered  this  situa- 
tion and  didn't  run  back  to  the  states  to  be 
placed  on  welfare  as  long  as  I  could  manage 
until  school  Is  out  In  June.  My  husband  can 
also  ship  our  furniture  anywhere  In  the 
world,  so  the  children  and  I  will  most  likely 
have  to  camp  on  our  governor's  front  lawn! 
Sincerely. 
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HANOI    PROLONGS    VIETNAM    WAR. 
NOT  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  tbe  editorial  by  Herb  Martin, 
managing  e^tor  of  tlie  Courier-Express, 
DuBois,  Pa.,  whicli  appeared  in  the  paper 
on  January  27,  1972.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

Hanoi    Prolongs    Vietnam    War,    Not    the 
President 
(By  Herb  Martin) 
As  a  registered   voter  in   the  Democratic 
Party  of  25  years  standing  and  as  a  news- 
man of  30  years  seniority  I  have  two  bones 
to  pick  with  fellow  colleagues  who  have  con- 
tinually  sided   with   Hanoi,   North   Vietnam 
and  Viet  Cong  leaders  In  this  nerve-wrack- 
ing matter  of  getting  a  peace  settlement  In 
the  Vietnam  conflict  that  has  been  bugging 
us  Americans  for  a  decade. 

Soon  after  the  President  of  these  United 
States  revealed  to  the  nation  Tuesday  night 
the  proposals  offered  a  very  stubborn  enemy 
to  end  U.S.  participation,  the  national  Demo- 
cratic leaders  and  national  news  media  wast- 
ed no  time  tearing  apart  the  noble  effort  by 
our  government.  This  certainly  must  have 
delighted  Hanoi  and  NV-VC  officials  who  for 
too  long  a  time  have  been  riding  the  coat- 
tails  of  self-styled  spokesmen  In  this  coun- 
try who  have  completely  exonerated  the  Com- 
munists for  prolonging  the  war  and  place  the 
entire  blame  on  the  present  administration. 
This  Is  hogwash. 

The  latest  terms  offered  by  the  United 
States  are  certainly  fair  and  In  keeping  with 
expressed  desires  of  the  enemy.  The  with- 
drawal date  has  been  set  .  .  .  within  six 
months  or  an  agreement  between  the  two 
sides.  That  means  If  Hanoi  Is  sincere  in  clos- 
ing out  the  fighting  they  will  have  achieved 
their  objective  of  withdrawal  of  all  VS.  and 
Allied  forces  from  South  Vietnam  as  early  as 
this  summer.  Add  to  this  a  cease-fire 
throughout  Indochina,  new  presidential  elec- 
tion In  South  Vietnam,  exchange  of  prison- 
ers, U.S.  aid  to  help  reconstruct  North  and 
South  Vietnam.  International  supervision 
and  conferences  Involving  neutral  parties. 

Hanoi  would  probably  have  agreed  to  some 
of  the  past  proposals  tf  It  had  not  been  for 
those  In  this  country  who  Insist  on  stirring 
up  a  hornets  nest  on  any  kind  of  a  settle- 
ment. Until  this  kind  of  useless  talk  (espe- 
cially by  senators  and  news  conmientators) 
subsides.  Hanoi  will  remain  pat  knowing 
there  Is  diversion  in  U.S.  ranks  over  peace 
Initiatives. 

I,  for  one,  feel  President  Nixon  has  done 
an  admirable  Job  in  winding  down  a  mess  he 
Inherited  from  Democratic  regimes  that  got 
us  Into  (Kennedy)  and  escalated  (Johnson) 
this  war.  How  any  Democrat  can  fault  Mr. 
Nixon  about  the  war  takes  a  lot  of  gall.  If 
anyone  U  playing  politics  with  the  war  It  Is 
the  Democrats  and  not  Mr.  Nixon. 

He  has  not  deceived  us  by  conducting  se- 
cret negotiations.  The  newsmen  use  the  term 
loosely  because  they  are  pouting  over  the  fact 
they  weren't  able  to  scoop  the  President  In 
advance. 
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I'm  ashamed  of  the  Democratic  Party  be- 
cause they  have  occupied  leadership  of  this 
country  almost  every  time  we  have  gone  to 
war.  Then,  the  Republicans  have  to  come 
along  and  ball  us  out. 

I  fall  to  understand  the  reasoning  of  the 
young  people  who  are  flocking  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  as  registered  voters  because  they 
are  against  war.  It  doesn't  make  sense  to  Join 
a  party  that  has  been  responsible  for  most  of 
the  wars  In  which  the  U.S.  has  engaged.  Make 
no  mistake,  of  the  two  major  political  parties 
the  Democrats  have  a  far  poorer  war  record. 
Maybe  the  young  people,  by  Joining  the 
Democratic  Party,  can  change  the  war  stigma 
Image  that  has  plagued  us  long-time  Demo- 
crats for  years. 

Giving  credit  where  It  Is  due.  President 
Nixon  gets  one  solid  Democratic  vote  from 
this  reporter  come  November  because  he  has 
kept  his  promise  to  the  American  people  to 
do  everything  within  reason  (and  even  be- 
yond that)  to  end  the  war.  Hanoi  has  blocked 
a  settlement,  not  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Why  don't  the  critics  start  hammering  at 
Hanoi,  North  Vietnam  and  the  VC  for  their 
bold  refusal  to  accept  the  one-sided  terms  in 
their  favor?  How  much  more  do  they  want? 

No  longer  can  this  nation  bear  the  brunt 
of  accusations  either  at  home  or  abroad.  We 
have  taken  our  share,  the  flnger  now  points 
directly  to  the  enemy.  The  full  responsibility 
for  continuing  the  war  henceforth  lies  com- 
pletely in  the  laps  of  those  Communistic  dic- 
tators across  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  numerous  Democratic  entries  in  the 
presidential  nomination  race  ought  to  soon 
realize  the  issue  of  peace  proposals  has  been 
thoroughly  covered  by  the  President's  ad- 
dress and  they  would  be  wise  to  concentrate 
their  campaigns  on  other  problems. 


THE  IMPACT  OF  MONDAY  HOLIDAYS 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 


OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
sponsor  of  the  Monday  holiday  bill  which 
became  Public  Law  90-363  on  Jime  28, 
1968,  I  have  viewed  with  keen  interest 
our  first  year's  experience  with  that  law. 

To  fully  assess  its  impact  on  American 
life,  I  have  undertaken  a  thorough  study 
of  the  effects  of  this  legislation.  Other 
independent  studies  are  also  being  con- 
ducted, notably  by  the  D^artment  of 
Commerce  and  by  Discover  America 
Travel  Orgtinizations — DATO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  DATO's  Development 
Planning  Council  has  just  issued  its  pre- 
liminary report  on  the  eflTect  of  the  new 
Monday  holiday.^  on  the  travel  Industry. 
The  report  demonstrates  that  Americans 
are  using  these  four  new  long  weekends 
to  visit  tourist  areas  including  famed  his- 
torical sites,  and  it  further  points  out 
that  these  specified  holidays  were  more 
widely  celebrated  during  1971  than  in 
previous  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  condensation  of 
the  preliminary  report  which  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Somerset  R.  Waters,  chair- 
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man  of  DATO's  Development  Planning 
Council:  ^ 

The  Impact  of  Monday  Holidays 
(By  Somerset  R.  Waters) 
America  has  Just  completed  Its  first  year 
In  which  there  were  four  officially  designated 
Monday  holidays,  as  the  result  of  federal 
legislation  passed  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Rep.  Robert  MoClory,  of  Illinois.  There  la 
no  question  that  the  results  have  been 
highly  favorable  for  the  travel  Industry. 

To  appraise  the  Impact  of  the  law  re- 
quiring federal  agencies  to  observe  holidays 
on  the  Mondays  following  Washington's 
Birthday.  Memorial  Day,  Columbus  Day  and 
Veterans  Day,  there  are  really  two  questions 
to  be  answered:  (1)  how  widely  are  these 
particular  days  observed  as  holidays  and 
(2)  what  Indications  are  there  of  increased 
or  decreased  economic  activity  resulting 
from  their  observance? 

To  understand  the  full  Implications  of 
the  Monday  holiday  legislation  it  should  be 
realized  that  this  works  to  augment  a  gen- 
eral trend  In  America  toward  more  paid 
holidays.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  re- 
ports that  over  the  last  decade  there  has 
been  an  average  increase  of  about  half  a 
day  a  year  for  paid  holidays,  bringing  total 
paid  holidays  to  eight  for  the  average  worker 
covered  by  their  surveys. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  the 
Monday  holiday  legislation  has  been  a  major 
influence  In  causing  companies  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  grant  holidays  on  the  four 
specified  weekends.  In  the  New  Tork  area 
for  instance,  Washington's  Birthday  in  107() 
was  a  paid  holiday  In  67.3%  of  companies- 
In  1971.  It  was  a  holiday  for  91.1%.  Memorial 
Day  m  1970  was  a  paid  holiday  for  68.6%- 
In  1971,  It  was  celebrated  by  95.4%. 

There  are  wide  variations  among  various 
regions  of  America  In  the  celebration  of  holi- 
days. Memorial  Day  Is  the  most  widely  ob- 
served among  the  four  designated  holidays 
with  Washington's  Birthday  the  next  most 
popular,  followed  by  Veterans  Day  and  Co- 
lumbus Day. 

For  example.  In  New  England  almost  all 
companies  provide  a  holiday  on  Veterans 
Day.  However,  a  national  survey  of  labor 
agreements  covering  7.8  million  workers, 
conducted  In  1967  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  showed  that  nationally  only  16.5% 
of  the  workers  received  a  holiday  on  Vet- 
erans Day. 

Columbus  Day  receives  popular  support  in 
cities  such  as  New  York  where  there  are 
large  Italian  populations,  but  In  many  areas, 
prior  to  the  Monday  holiday  law,  Columbus 
Day  was  often  Ignored. 

In  trying  to  appraise  the  effect  of  the 
Monday  holiday  legislation  It  Is  Important 
to  realize  that  the  travel  Industry  views  this 
development  as  part  of  a  trend  toward  long 
weekends  which  Include  many  more  than 
the  four  specified  holidays.  Labor  Day  always 
Is  celebrated  on  a  Monday.  In  addition  the 
Prlday  after  Thanksgiving,  Good  Prlday,  and 
Ixjth  the  Christmas  and  New  Tear  holidays 
often  produce  long  weekends. 

There  Is  also  a  growing  trend  In  Industry, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  to 
give  an  employee  a  holiday  on  bis  or  her 
birthday.  Some  Industries  are  giving  seven 
specified  holidays  and  then  allowing  the  em- 
ployee to  select  four  or  five  other  days  for 
any  purpose  he  wishes  to  celebrate— religious 
days,  anniversaries,  birthdays,  etc  The  em- 
ployee usually  takes  days  adjoining  the 
weekend. 

If  we  do  not  consider  the  three  weekends 
which  are  part  of  a  two-week  annual  vaca- 
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tlon,  or  the  four  weekends  which  are  part 
of  the  Increasingly  prevalent  three-week 
vacation,  of  the  remaining  weekends  we  are 
leachlng  a  point  where  a  large  segment  of 
the  work  force  Is  taking  one  long  weekend 
out  of  every  four  available  weekends.  Thvm 
the  four-day  woik  week  Is  actually  In  opera- 
tion In  about  25%  of  the  work  weeks  In 
many  companies  throughout  the  United 
States. 

At  the  present  time  there  does  not  exist 
any  established  procedure  for  objectively 
measuring  the  effect  of  the  Monday  holidays 
on  the  travel  Industry  or  on  the  general 
economy  of  various  tourist  destination  areas. 
A  procediire  could  be  established  to  prorlde 
this  type  of  Information  as  part  of  DATO's 
present  plan  to  Improve  Its  monthly  travel 
barometer  within  the  concept  of  DATO's  new 
National  Travel  Data  Center. 

Talks  with  a  nvimber  of  travel  executives 
representing  various  segments  of  the  travel 
industry  have  produced  some  Interesting  ob- 
servations concerning  the  Impaot  of  the 
Monday  holidays  during  their  flnt  year  of 
observance. 

In  general  those  sectors  of  the  Industry 
which  rely  mainly  on  cateilng  to  business 
travelers  get  no  benefit,  and  may  In  fact  suf- 
fer decreased  business,  as  the  result  of  the 
trend  toward  three-day  weekends.  Of  the 
total  tourism  Industry,  hovrever.  the  b\isl- 
ness  travel  sector  represents  only  a  small 
segment  of  the  whole,  the  proportion  de- 
pending on  the  type  of  the  business. 

UTTU  NOnCSABLX  XITXCT 

Most  of  the  major  airlines,  with  passengers 
about  equally  divided  between  business  and 
non-business  travelers,  report  little  notice- 
able effect  caused  by  the  Monday  hOlldayB. 
The  loes  In  business  travel  is  approximately 
equaled  by  an  Increase  In  pleasure  travel. 
Those  airlines,  however,  with  a  larger  share 
of  traffic  falling  In  the  pleasure -travel  cate- 
gory, report  an  upward  trend  In  traffic  on 
the  three-day  weekends. 

Most  airlines,  however,  are  making  a  strong 
effort  to  expand  the  pleasure-travel  segment 
of  their  market  and  as  the  celebration  of 
the  official  Monday  holidays,  as  well  as  other 
three-day  weekends,  continues  to  have 
greater  acceptance  throughout  the  nation, 
the  airlines  should  benefit  substantially. 

Much  greater  benefit,  however.  Is  accruing 
to  the  largest  segment  of  the  travel  market, 
which  is  based  on  catering  to  tourists  arriv- 
ing In  the  family  car.  Most  resort  areas  and 
other  tourist  destinations  which  have  re- 
ported on  results  of  the  Monday  h(didays 
have  experienced  heavy  Increases  over  nor- 
mal weekends  or  over  the  same  weekends 
during  the  previous  year. 

In  Pennsylvania,  not  only  have  these  holi- 
days brought  record-breaking  business  to  re- 
sort areas  In  out-of -season  months,  but  lead- 
ers In  Pennsylvania's  tourist  industry  used 
the  Monday  holiday  legislation  as  the  major 
device  to  persuade  the  legislators  to  change 
the  state's  Sunday  liquor  law.  Now,  for  the 
first  time  since  Prohibition  days,  liquor  can 
be  purchased  on  Sundays  in  hotels  and  res- 
taurants. 

In  New  England  the  four  holidays  have 
been  a  decided  boon  to  the  tourism  industry 
and  the  two  fall  holidays  were  particularly 
helpful  m  extending  the  length  of  the  tourist 
season. 

In  Virginia,  Colonial  WUliamsburg  and  Lu- 
ray  Caverns  reported  very  definite  improve- 
ments in  visitor  traffic  caused  by  the  Mon- 
day holidays.  The  extra  day  in  the  weekend 
is  bringing  the  large  metropolitan  markets 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  easy  driving 
range  of  \  Irglnia's  resorts  and  travel  attrac- 
tions. 

In  Western  New  York,  according  to  the 
Coming  Glass  Center,  the  two  Monday  holl- 
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days  tn  the  fall  were  described  as  "two 
islands  in  an  otherwise  mediocre  fall  sea- 
son." In  the  Midwest,  the  Henry  Ford  Mu- 
setun  and  Greenfield  Village  reported  sizeable 
gains  in  visitors  as  a  result  of  the  Monday 
holidays.  Farther  west,  in  Las  Vegas,  sub- 
stantial increases  in  tourist  traffic  on  these 
3 -day  weekends  was  also  reported. 

BXNKFITS    TTNKVXN 

Not  all  regions  of  the  country,  however, 
were  benefitting  equally  In  the  first  year  fol- 
lowing the  introduction  of  Mdhday  holidays. 
Reports  from  the  South,  the  region  where 
these  specified  holidays  are  least  observed, 
showed  little  improvement  which  could  be  at- 
tributed to  these  three-day  weekends.  Re- 
ports from  San  Diego,  tisually  considered  a 
popular  weekend  city,  were  also  disappoint- 
ing. 

Reports  from  the  hotel  Industry  give  mixed 
reactions.  For  hotels  catering  primarily  to 
business  traffic  and  conventions  the  new 
Monday  holidays  seemed  to  be  of  little  par- 
ticular benefit.  Any  improvement  which 
might  have  been  attributed  to  the  new 
holidays  has,  for  many  big-city  hotels  been 
overshadowed  by  the  impact  of  the  general 
business  recession. 

The  rental  car  field,  recognizing  the  de- 
crease in  business  travel,  has  developed  new 
promotional  programs  and  special  rates 
aimed  at  the  weekend  nonbusiness  traveler. 
These  efforts  have  been  quite  successful. 

In  conclusion,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  in  the  fiscal  year  following  the  passage 
of  legislation  designating  four  official  Mon- 
day holidays  these  specified  holidays  were 
being  more  widely  celebrated  and  were  mak- 
ing a  slgnlflcant  favorable  economic  impact 
on  the  United  States  travel  Industry. 

Reaping  maximum  benefits  from  the  rapid 
changes  taking  place  in  the  holiday  market, 
however,  requires  the  travel  industry  to  ad- 
Just  Its  marketing  efforts,  and  consider  new 
research,  new  resort  activities,  new  promo- 
tion and  new  advertising  strategy. 


AMBASSADOR     KENNEDY     BRINGS 
PRESTIGE    TO    NATO    POST 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  2.  1972 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  nomination  of  former  Treasury 
Secretary  David  Kennedy  to  be  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  NATO  is  very  significant  for 
the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  and  for 
American-European  relatioos  in  general. 

Ambassador  Kennedy  Is  one  of  the 
most  prestigious  public  figtires  ever 
named  to  the  NATO  post.  As  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Kennedy  as  one 
of  the  four  topmost  administrators  in 
American  Qovenmient.  The  fact  that 
Kennedy  left  the  Treasury  post  in  De- 
cember 1970,  to  bec<Mne  Ambassador-at- 
large  for  economic  and  trade  matters 
did  not  reduce  his  stature  in  Washing- 
tcxi;  he  has  continued  to  sit  as  a  mem- 
ber of  President  Nixcai's  Cabinet  and 
close  to  the  centers  of  power.  When  Pres- 
ident Nixon  arrived  in  the  Azores  to  meet 
President  Pompidou,  he  was  accompa- 
nied by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers,  the 
new  Treasury  Secretary  John  Connally, 
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Henry  Kissinger,  and  Ambassador  David 
Kennedy. 

Thus  it  is  obvious  that  the  new  Am- 
bassador will  bring  two  essentials  to  the 
Brussels  post — a  close  working  relation- 
ship with  the  highest  levels  in  Washing- 
ton and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
policies  of  the  Nixon  administration.  The 
presence  of  a  man  of  his  stature  here 
will  also  enhance  the  respect  for  NATO 
in  the  eyes  of  the  American  public  and 
undoubtedly  in  European  eyes  as  well. 

President  Nixon  stressed  that  Ambas- 
sador Kennedy  will  be  the  President's 
"personal  representative"  at  alliance 
headquarters  and  will  emphasize  "the 
priority  which  the  administration  at- 
taches to  materially  strengthening 
United  States-European  econcMnic,  po- 
litical, and  military  relations." 

Significantly,  Kennedy  will  retain  his 
position  as  Ambassador-at-large  and 
"will  continue  to  hold  major  responsibili- 
ties for  U.S.  international  economic  poli- 
cies especially  as  they  apply  to  Eiirope." 

Hopefully,  Ambassador  Kennedy  will 
be  able  to  increase  the  focus  in  NATO 
on  the  relationship  of  the  military  and 
political  problems  of  the  alliance  and 
the  economic  ills  besetting  the  Western 
world.  The  major  economic  upset  which 
began  in  August  has  heightened  concern. 

Ambassador  Kennedy,  by  virtue  of  his 
economic  background  and  personal  stat- 
ure, should  be  able  to  raise  economic 
problems  in  the  NATO  context  and 
thereby  force  alliance  consideration  of 
them.  Perhaps  he  will  bring  with  him 
some  new  proposals  for  structural 
changes  at  NATO  headquarters- 
changes  that  would  permit  new  economic 
considerations  there. 

The  appointment  comes  at  the  start  of 
a  year  in  which  the  United  States  and 
Europe  will  be  entering  difBcult  trade 
negotiations  and  moving  toward  long- 
term  reform  of  the  world  mwietary 
structure,  as  well  as  advancing  further 
along  the  road  toward  detente  with  East- 
em  Europe.  After  the  long  vacancy  at 
the  NATO  post,  I.  for  one,  am  optimisUc 
about  the  future  of  the  North  AUantlc 
Alliance  in  the  decade  of  the  1970's. 


AGNEW  STILli  FORMIDABLE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOT7TB    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  2.  1972 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
high  respect  and  esteem  in  wiiich  Vice 
President  Spiro  Agkew  is  hdd  was  ac- 
knowledged in  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  February  1,  1972,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

Columnist  Joseph  Kraft,  the  author  of 
the  article,  stated  in  his  column : 

But  to  most  of  the  country.  Vice  President 
Spiro  Agnew  is  a  high  official  wcwUiy  of  deep 
respect. 

Mr.  President,  I  heartily  wHicur  in 
these  kind  words  about  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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this  article  be  printed  in  the  Extension 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Agnew  Still  Fobmidable 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Daytona  Beach,  FXa. — Sophisticates  may 
find  him  chieQy  interesting  as  a  man  with  a 
head  shaped  like  an  eggplant.  But  to  most 
or  the  country.  Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew 
is  a  high  official  worthy  of  deep  respect. 

Judged  by  his  performance  and  reception 
at  the  Florida  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
dinner  here  In  Daytona  Beach  the  other 
night,  Mr.  Agnew  will  be  very  hard  to  dis- 
place as  No.  2  on  the  Republican  ticket  next 
fall.  He  certainly  seems  to  be  proof  against 
the  most  obvious  alternates — Secretary  Con- 
nally  and  Oov.  Nelson  Rockefeller. 

The  Daytona  speech  over  the  weekend  was 
a  tough  assignment.  At  lunch  the  Jaycees  had 
heard  George  Wallace,  and  Wallace  really 
turned  it  on. 

When  he  finished  after  more  than  an  hour, 
the  crowd  was  on  its  feet  yelling,  "More, 
more,  we  want  more."  Driving  to  the  airport, 
Wallace  confessed  himself  surprised  by  the 
warmth  of  the  reception.  His  wife  Cornelia 
said  he  hadn't  been  in  that  good  form  in 
months. 

The  Vice  President  didn't  try  to  compete 
with  Wallace.  At  a  reception  before  his 
speech,  he  was  stiff  and  formal.  One  Jaycee 
leader  from  Coral  Gables  said:  "He  gave  you 
the  impression  you  were  lucky  to  be  in  the 
same  room  with  him.  And,  of  course,  I  did 
feel  plesised  to  be  in  the  same  room." 

Mr.  Ag^ew's  speech — serious,  even  solemn 
in  tone — was  a  defense  of  President  Nixon's 
defense  and  space  policies  against  the 
budget-cutting  thrust  of  the  Democrats.  The 
Vice  President  enumerated  in  lengthy  and 
fine  detail  some  of  the  medical  benefits 
which  derived  from  the  spcK^  program. 
Among  other  complicated  dividends  he  cited: 
"An  electric  wheelchair  with  a  sight  switch 
operated  by  quadrapleglcs  solely  by  moving 
their  eyes." 

Given  that  kind  of  material,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, not  altogether  surprisingly,  stuck  to 
his  prepared  text  almost  word  for  word.  But 
he  Is  a  good  reader,  easy  and  relaxed.  Only 
those  of  us  who  had  a  text  could  see  that 
he  was  not  exactly  working  Impromptu. 

Before  the  speech,  the  vice  president  deliv- 
ered In  the  best  Bop  Hope  fashion  a  string 
of  mildly  funny  pokes  at  Democratic  ptresi- 
dentlal  candidates.  Forfexample,  he  said  that 
Mayor  John  Lindsay  of  New  York  had  already 
picked  his  Secretary  of  Defense — "the  night 
watchman  at  the  Pierre  Hotel." 

At  the  wlndup,  the  Vice  President  took  an 
avuncular  stance.  "If  you  can't  believe  In 
your  country,  you're  going  to  have  an  awful 
lot  of  trouble  when  you  take  charge,"  he 
said.  The  young,  about-to-be  executives  gave 
him  a  stirring  round  of  cheers.  "I'll  tell  you 
a  ticket  that  could  sweep  the  country,"  a 
Jaycee  from  Daytona  said.  "Agnew  and  Wal- 
lace." 

One  of  the  Vice  President's  gags  made  fun 
of  a  figure  widely  discussed  as  his  poesible  re- 
placement on  the  Republican  ticket — Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Connally.  And  It  is  easy 
to  see  why  the  Vice  President  takes  the  sub- 
ject 90  lightly. 

Mr.  Oonnally,  Judging  by  a  chat  in  Wash- 
ington last  week,  likes  the  action  at  the 
highest  levels  of  government.  He  la  not  im- 
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aware  of  the  historic  things  he  has  done  in 
his  short  term  of  service  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  He  rightly  beUeves  that  he  can  do 
more  in  the  same  vein — i>erhaps,  someday, 
as  Secretary  of  State. 

But  he  does  not  expect  to  hold  elective 
office  again.  Indeed,  he  weuits  to  take  himself 
out  of  the  partisan  zone — the  better  to  con- 
tinue distinguished  service  in  the  foremost 
appointive  posts.  If  he  did  leave  his  Treasury 
Job  before  the  election,  it  would  be  at  least 
partly  for  that  reason.  Certainly  it  is  very 
hard  to  see  Mr.  Connally  comfortably  han- 
dling the  second-banana  assignments  that 
are  necessarily  visited  upon  a  Vice  President 
in  a  campaign  year — and  thereafter. 

Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York  is  no 
better  able  to  take  second  billing.  Despite 
his  conservative  drift  In  New  York,  he  re- 
mains anathema  to  the  right  wing  of  the 
Republican  Party  which  has  such  strong 
sentiment  for  Mr.  Agnew.  To  name  Rocke- 
feller would  only  compound  the  conservative 
disaffection  which,  at  present  anyhow.  Is  Mr. 
Nixon's  big  political  problem. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  the  President  wlU 
make  his  decision  sometime  in  summer  on 
a  close  reading  of  the  election  ix>lls  and 
other  indicators.  If  he  is  in  serious  trouble — 
particularly  on  unemplojrment — he  might 
feel  obliged  to  strengthen  the  ticket  with  a 
Rockefeller  or  a  Connally.  But  given  the  out- 
look now,  which  is  fairly  good  for  the  Repub- 
licans, Mr.  Agnew  can  feel  safely  In  place. 
He  has  learned  the  vice  presidential  act,  and 
nobody  can  easily  push  him  offstage. 


ALASKA  BROTHERHOOD  PASSES 
FIVE   RESOLUTIONS 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived copies  of  resolutiorLs  passed  at  the 
.59th  Annual  Grand  Camp  Convention  of 
the  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood  and 
Alaska  Native  Sisterhood  in  Sitka.  This 
organization  has  expressed  its  intereot  in 
Issues  which  have  been  of  continuous 
concern  to  Alaskans.  The  problems  of 
inadequate  postal  service  to  many  areas 
of  Alaska,  improvement  of  living  con- 
ditions in  Alaskan  cities  and  villages, 
concern  about  the  change  of  the  3 -mile- 
offshore  marine  boundaries  of  Alaska  and 
the  establishment  of  national  i>arks  are 
exemplified  by  the  five  resolutions  passed 
by  the  brotherhood  convention. 

These  documents  express  the  concern 
felt  by  all  Alaskans  and  I  insert  them  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  point 
for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow  Members  of 
Congress: 

Resolution   No.   59-89-71 
Entitled:  Sitka  Village  Revltallzatlon,  Inc. 
Submitted  by:  Grand  Camp,  Alaska  Native 

Brotherhood 
Introduced  by:  Sitka  ANB  Camp  No.  I 

Whereas:  The  Sitka  Village  Revltallzatlon, 
Inc.,  promulaged  by  the  Village  Planning 
Council  sitting  as  its  board  of  directors  was 
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completely  conceptualized,  organized  and 
sponsored  by  the  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood, 
Sitka  Camp  No.  1  in  and  through  the  village 
and  not  at  the  suggestion  Imposition  or  regu- 
lation of  any  outside  entity,  and 

Whereas:  The  VUlage  Planning  Council 
will  continue  to  serve  In  the  future  and  has 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  in  the  past  the 
wishes  of  the  native  people  who  call  Sitka 
Village  their  home  regardless  where  they  may 
reside  and  further 

Whereas^  The  Village  Planning  Council  has 
adopted  and  is  carrying  out  policies  and  plan- 
ning for  village  revltallzatlon  that  truly  and 
in  fact  represents  the  wishes  of  the  Indian 
people  and  no  other  outside  body  and  in  this 
regard 

Whereas:  The  Village  Planning  Council  has 
enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  tangible  success 
having  received  $12,000  in  funds  for  village 
planning  from  the  borough,  also  having  com- 
pleted the  first  phase  of  the  planning  project 
through  funds  awarded  by  the  BIA  further 
being  allocated  from  the  State  of  Alaska 
512,000  of  HUD  701  Planning  Funds  also  hir- 
ing a  professional  planned  setting  up  a  per- 
manent completely  refurbished  office,  and 
having  not  completed  a  funding  proposal  for 
the  entire  project  with  the  way  now  cleared 
and  the  momentum  now  gathered  for  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  purpose  and  goals 
of  Sitka  Village  Revitalizatlon,  Inc., 

Whereas:  This  substantial  and  tangible 
measurable  success  in  Sitka  Village  participa- 
tory planning  and  representation  has  estab- 
lished hopeful  and  realistic  precedents  for 
other  vUlages  needing  revltallzatlon  projects 
along  with  a  working  viable  model  which 
could  be  successfully  duplicated  and 

Whereas:  The  Village  Planning  Council  U 
seeking  meaningful  and  constructive  dia- 
logue to  ufjgrade  its  own  program  wherever 
possible  and  further  It  wishes  to  offer  coop- 
eration experience  and  any  other  help  to 
other  villages  with  a  council  which  might  be 
working  toward  similar  objectives  and  alms, 
tlierefore:  Be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Alaska  Native  Brother- 
hood Grand  Camp  heartily  endorses  and 
otherwise  commends  the  Sitka  Village  Re- 
vltallzatlon, Inc..  and  Its  Village  Plan- 
ning Council  for  its  efforts  to  participa- 
tory comprehensive  planning  by  a  strong  au- 
tonomous Indian  village  to  revitalize  and  im- 
prove their  living  conditions  thereby  helping 
to  proudly  manifest  a  destiny  that  is  of  their 
own  taking  and  through  their  own  individual 
efforts  and  fiu^hermore  urging  that  the  BIA 
congressional  delegation  other  governmental 
offices  and  agencies  and  especially  other  Alas- 
kan Indian  organizations  likewise  support 
and  help  to  further  these  efforts. 

Adopted  by  the  59th  Grand  Camp  Conven- 
tion, Alaska  Native  Brotherhood  and  Alaska 
Native  Sisterhood  this  13th  day  of  November, 
1971,  Sitka,  Alaska. 

Steven  V.  Hotch,  Grand  President. 


Resolution  No.  59-53-71 
Entitled:  3  miles  limit 

Submitted  by:   Grand  Camp,  Alaska  Native 
Brotherhood 

Whereas:  The  State  Department  of  the 
United  States  of  America  has  advanced 
changes  in  the  marine  boundaries  of  Alaska 
that  allows  for  a  3  mUes  limit  to  follow  the 
coastal  outline  of  the  Islands  and  shores  of 
Alaska,  and 

Whereas:  "International  pockets  of  water" 
are  created  far  into  the  channels,  bays  and 
straits  of  S.E.  Alaska  and  Bristol  Bay,  and 
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Whereas:  These  changes  allow  for  a  threat 
to  the  economic  livelihood  of  the  fisherman 
of  Alaska  by  the  Invasion  of  traditional  Amer- 
ican fishing  areas  by  foreign  fishing  fleets 
and  Incursion  by  foreign  military  vessels,  and 

Whereas:  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  has  protested  the  change  in  the  3  mile 
off-shore  marine  boundaries  of  Alaska,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  grand  camp  Joins  the 
Governor  of  Alaska  in  protesting  the  change 
of  Alaska's  3  mile  off-shore  boundaries  by 
the  United  States  Government. 

Adopted  by  the  59th  Grand  Camp  Conven- 
tion, Alaska  native  brotherhood  and  Alaska 
native  sisterhood  this  13th  day  of  November, 
1971,  Sitka,  Alaska. 

I         Steven  V.  Hotch, 

'  Grand  President. 

Resolution   No.   59-102-71 
Entitled:  Additional   post  office  space,  An- 

goon,  Alaska 
Submitted  by:  Grand  Camp.  Alaska,  Native 
Brotherhood 

Whereas :  The  existing  post  office  in  Angoon 
Is  not  large  enough  or  structured  so  as  to 
accommodate  the  mail  which  passes  through 
it,  resulting  in  parcels  being  stacked  on  floors 
behind  the  postmistress  counter,  catalogs 
stacked  In  the  outer  area  in  front  of  the 
counter.  And  Insufficient  work  space  for  the 
postmistress  when  handling  mail,  and 

Whereas:  Most  of  the  people  of  Angoon 
would  prefer  having  mall  boxes  so  they  may 
get  their  mail  without  having  to  stand  In  a 
long  line  on  mall  days,  and  at  their  own 
convenience;  therefore :  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Grand  Camp  hereby  re- 
quests the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  to 
program  additional  postal  facilities  for  the 
city  of  Angoon,  to  Include  storage  space,  work 
space  for  personnel  and  individual  rental 
mall  boxes  In  addition  to  the  regular  deliv- 
ery window.  Therefore :  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  be  sent  to  the 
Postmaster  General,  Congressmen  Stevens, 
Gravel  and  Begich,  office  of  the  Governor, 
local  affairs  agency.  State  Senator  Meland, 
Postmistress  Ramona  Kookesh,  Central 
Council  Tllngit  and  Haidas,  Town  Council 
and  Seacap. 

Adopted  by  the  59th  Grand  Camp  Con- 
vention Alaska  Native  Brotherhood  and 
Alaska  Native  Sisterhood  this  13th  day  of 
November,  1971,  Sitka,  Alaska. 

Steven  V.  Hotch, 
I  Grand  President. 


Resolution  No.  59-37-71 
EntlUed:  National  Park 
Submitted  by:  Grand  Gamp,  Alaska  Native 

Brotherhood 
Introduced  by:  Yakutat  Camp  No.  13 

Whereaa:  The  ocean  beach  In  the  Yakutat 
area  Is  one  of  the  most  scenic  and  beautiful 
spots  In  Alaska,  and 

Whereas:  The  residents  of  Yakutat  be- 
lieve this  should  be  put  aside  for  the  public, 
and 

Whereas:  The  logging  Industry  Is  already 
established  In  the  Yakutat  area,  and 

Whereas:  The  oil  companies  are  Interested 
also  In  this  area,  and 

Whereas:  In  order  to  preserve  the  head 
waters  of  rivers  and  strejuns  and  natural 
beauty  of  this  strip  of  land,  now  therefore: 
Belt 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Park  Service 
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extends  Its  boundaries  from  Ocean  Cape  to 
Cape  Falrweather  In-land  one  mile  from 
mean  low  water.  Therefore:  Be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Governor  Egan, 
Senators,  and  Congressmen  of  Alaska. 

Adopted  by  the  59th  Grand  Camp  Conven- 
tion, Alaska  Native  Brotherhood  and  Alaska 
Native  Sisterhood,  dated  this  13th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1971,  Sitka,  Alaska. 

Steven  V.  Hotch, 

Grand  President. 

Resolution  No.  59-101-71 
Entitled:  Increased  mall  and  passenger  plane 

service  to  Angoon 
Submitted  By:  Grand  Camp,  Alaska  Native 
Brotherhood 

Whereas:  Angoon,  a  4th  class  city  of  500- 
plus  population,  one  elementary  school, 
housing  126  pupils,  three  churches,  two  ac- 
tive native  organizations,  and  one  existing 
store  with  another  In  the  construction  stage, 
receives  mall  service  three  times  weekly,  and 

Whereas:  It  takes  from  one  to  two  weeks 
to  receive  an  answer  to  a  business  letter, 
making  the  village  unduly  dependent  on 
mall  service  In  the  ordinary  conduct  of  Its 
btisiness,  and 

Whereas:  It  Is  necessary  for  villagers  to 
pay  more  than  twice  the  cost  of  air  fare  In 
times  of  emergency  when  they  need  to  char- 
ter into  Sitka  or  Juneau  for  medical  or  other 
reasons,  placing  a  burden  on  those  persons 
least  able  to  pay.  and 

Whereas:  Angoon  does  not  have  easy,  rea- 
sonable access  to  radio,  TV  and  newspaper 
communications  which,  coupled  with  limited 
mall  plane  service,  virtually  cuts  the  vil- 
lage off  from  state  and  national  affairs,  and 

Whereas:  The  mall  plane  makes  extra  runs 
on  mall  days  to  carry  extra  mail  and  passen- 
gers: Therefore:  Be  it. 

Resolved.  That  the  Grand  Gamp  hereby 
requests  the  U.S.  Poet  Office  to  Immediately 
Investigate  the  postal  service  to  Angoon  and 
to  Increase  mall  service  if  an  Increase  may 
be  Justified  now  or  in  the  near  future.  There- 
fore :  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  be  sent  to  the 
Postmaster  General,  Congressmen  Stevens, 
Gravel  and  Begich,  Office  of  the  Governor, 
local  affairs  agency.  State  Senator  Meland, 
Postmistress  Ramona  Kookesh,  Central  Coun- 
cil Tllngit  and  Halda,  town  council  and  Sea- 
oap. 

Adopted  by  the  59th  Grand  Camp  Con- 
vention Alaska  Native  Brotherhood  and 
Alaska  Native  Sisterhood  thU  13th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1971,  Sitka,  Alaska. 

Steven  V.  Hotch, 

Grand  President. 


NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  CONCERN  FOR 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR/MISSING  IN 
ACTION 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  I  Intro- 
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duced  a  bill  to  designate  the  week  of 
March  21,  1971  as  "National  Week  of 
Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War /Missing  in 
Action."  Over  150  of  my  colleagues,  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  joined  me  in  intro- 
ducing this  measure  which  was  subse- 
quently signed  into  law  by  the  President. 

This  week  was  chosen  for  a  his- 
torically significant  reason — ^it  was  on 
March  26,  1964,  that  an  American  Army 
adviser,  Capt.  Floyd  J.  Thompson,  was 
captured  in  South  Vietnam,  thus  becom- 
ing the  first  American  POW  in  that  con- 
flict. That  was  8  years  ago  and  today. 
Captain  Thompson  is  listed  along  with 
over  1,500  other  Americans  as  prisoners 
of  war/missing  in  action. 

In  calling  for  this  we^  of  concern, 
our  intent  was  to  focus  American  and 
world  attention  on  the  plight  of  Ameri- 
can POW/MIA's.  Moreover,  we  hoped  to 
call  attention  to  Hanoi's  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  the  1949  Geneva  Convention  oa 
the  treatment  of  prisoners,  which  they 
signed  in  1957.  The  North  Vietnamese, 
however,  are  guilty  of  inhuman  treat- 
ment not  only  against  American  POW's 
but  against  their  families  for  refusing  to 
release  a  complete  list  of  those  being  held 
captive  and  for  refusing  to  allow  a  free 
exchange  of  mail  betwerai  the  prisoners 
and  their  families.  In  addition,  they 
have  also  refused  to  release  the  sick  and 
wounded  and  have  not  permitted  im- 
partial inspections  of  POW  facilities. 

Almost  a  year  has  pased  since  our  last 
week  of  concern  and  the  release  of  our 
POW's  has  still  not  been  secured.  There- 
fore, today  Mr.  Myers  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  designate  the  week  of 
March  26,  1972,  as  "National  Week  of 
Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War /Missing 
in  Action"  to  once  again  show  our  con- 
tinued concern  for  the  fate  of  these  men 
and  to  bring  to  bear  the  pressure  of 
world  opinion  on  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention  and 
the  laws  of  human  decency  and  to  begin 
to  negotiate  the  question  of  prisoner 
repatriation. 

The  joint  resolution  follows: 

Joint  Resolution  To  Authorize  the  Presi- 
dent TO  Designate  the  Period  Beginning 
March  26,  1972,  as  "National  Week  op 
Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/Missing 
IN  Action" 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
In  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  to  demonstrate 
our  support  and  concern  for  the  more  than 
one  thousand  five  himdred  Americans  listed 
as  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  In  action  In 
Southeast  Asia,  and  to  forcefully  register  our 
protest  over  the  Inhumane  treatment  these 
men  are  receiving  at  the  bands  of  the  North 
Vietnamese,  In  violation  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, the  President  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  period  beginning  March  26,  1973, 
and  ending  April  1, 1972  as  "National  Week  of 
Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/Mlsslng  in  Ac- 
tion," calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  [with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  actlvltl*. 
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HARRY  SPANNON 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  learned 
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recently  of  the  death  of  Harry  Shannon, 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Over  our  years  of  friendship,  I 
had  come  to  know  Mr.  Shannon  both  as  a 
dedicated  public  servant,  and  as  a  letid- 
er  in  Cleveland  Irish-American  affairs. 
For  42  years,  he  served  as  a  ballff  in  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Common  Pleas  Court. 
He  showed  a  great  interest  In  community 
activities,  as  evidenced  by  his  three  dec- 
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ades  as  chairman  of  the  Irish  Good 
Fellowship  Club.  He  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  many  of  Cleveland's  annual 
St.  Patrick's  Day  parades. 

Because  of  his  great  efforts  to  promote 
brotherhood  among  his  fellow  men,  and 
his  selfless  work  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
munity, we  Clevelanders  and  Mr.  Shan- 
non's friends  elsewhere  shall  long  re- 
member and  miss  him. 
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